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Subsidy  Payments 

EX'IENilON   CI-    KLMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLAN  BUSHFIELD 

OF  8CCTH    liAK.'TA 
IN    niE   .-ENATE    u^     lliE    rNnTD   STATES 

Monday,  June  7  ile(:}>iit::c  d  rj  of 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  PiP'^id'nt.  I 
a^-k  ur.  iri;n"!ru.3  cor.sfT.l  to  havp  p-iTi'eci 
m  tb.t'  RECfRD  a  -l,.tt'!7:.  ly  ::v.d'>  by  Hon. 
A'.'jtri  S.  Gn.-,s,  mar.a:tr  rl  tr.p  National 
Giangtv  before  the  S^T.ate  Corr.mittee  on 
A'-rieuilvire  and  Forestry  tn  the  lay.a(y 
cf  riavin"  .'^ub-"id''^s 

Th.e!'^    b'lna    no   ob.i'^f l'.""-!"! 
nv  nt    was  crd'^red   to  b-'   pri: 
Rr  (,ro.  as  leliov,  >: 

Mr  ClMirr.i.m.  v.v  dr  '.re  'o  aucirf-s  cur 
re:i!,;rks  to  the  anni  \i;.cfa  ;  r  i:;a::;  i  1  r  l^;:  t? 
bai-k  price?  on  err'. en  f'-ii  p:  (i'.a-v-  tc;  S>  p- 
tcmbrr  \>.-\<\~  a:.ti  ;::•'  (  rr.p  '  vir.eM  r  1  mbsi- 
die-:  to  :nake  the  p:  rr;.::.  W'  rk  We  are  op- 
p. ,  ed  to  any  such  r.:..'i-:  a;;i  Ine'-.u-e  ,t  \>.-.il 
la  !  II)  It.-  p-irpn-e  {■  r  r(  a-  r..-  wh.cii  wc  vv.ll 
ci;  cv:s>  We  -h:;:i  !i:-t  point  cun  v.!;v  p:-:ce 
ceiliiii:^  fa;;  whv  ar.v  a">n:pt  to  b">u-r  up 
an  u:.  <  U!;(l  -y-tein  v.:tli  .-ub  id;cs  drU\.i.^ 
It  purp>5-e.  the:i  (\it!::ie  a  prOizr;;--!  tor  hc;d- 
in='  ii;il.i!i  i;  ;n  clurk  \vh;rii  w:.\  wcrk.  and 
ti;"o;v  p.  i:.t  'tit  ^  v.A'  ot  i:.e  da::r(rs  m  -he 
r.^;i-back.  i!:.d  tiie  rf.';!"ais:b;.;*:c-  cf  Con- 
erf.-,^  \v;-!i  re:e:r:-.re  to  th*^  w!i:^:e  procra.m  as 
Wi'   see   it. 

\\i...e  ti.e  que^ti.n  beioie  your  cor.'.nr.t  tfe 
deal.-  prnn:inly  v,.t!-i  price  conirol  ar.d  mf'.a- 
tion,  it  cai:!:o/i  be  d,V(  reed  froin  :},e  picbrm 
ot  fo<'d.  Fr.^d  1.'^  fa.st  becDmu.a  tlic  wcrio  s 
prcitet  pr(  bWm  We  have  heard  a  VA  of 
{l::e-p  U!:d.n.;  s-pr-ecii's  about  Amorlc.'i  bc;:.^ 
the  larder  for  the  democracies  and  a  lot  of 
Irrc-pon.-^ible  promises  have  been  made  thait 
we  si-od  ready  to  ferd  the  world  It.  is  ;  bc"4t 
time  that  we  i;ct  d.  wn  to  tact.--  wi'h  retnouce 
to  ('Ur  fci  d  pioblem. 

F-.T  20  \oars  the  United  S'atcs  has  net  fed 
Itself  E".  cry  year  we  have  impcr-ed  mijre 
food  tha:i  we  have  cxpcrtrd  Our  population 
ha.s  mciea.-^ed  25  percent  wh'.le  our  food  pro- 
duction has  renuiined  practically  stationary. 
If  we  are  eojns  to  feed  the  world,  cr  even  a 
vcrv  small  part  of  it,  we  have  got  to  prcd'o.ce 
more  or  consume  less.  Actually  we  wiU  pr  b- 
ably  have  ti  do  a  g  cd  bit  of  bo-.h.  out  the 
policies  we  have  bet  u  pur -u:::.z  are  leading 
in  e.xactlv  "v^  .■.  r-cito  dn   f        i.     Had  we  de- 
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:...-  ..nd  to 
:  we  have 
J  do  what 


Uberately  set  out  to  create  a  food  problem,  we 
could  scarcely  have  done  more  than  has  been 
done  in  pursuing  our  policies  on  labor,  ma- 
chinery, and  price  celhngs.  After  months  of 
effort  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  part  of 
the  labor  problem  corrected,  but  only  when 
It  Is  in  large  measure  too  late.  The  machin- 
ery and  supply  situation  is  being  greatly  im- 
proved but  the  price-ceiling  policy  is  getting 
no  better.  Typ.cal  of  the  attitude  of  those 
responsible  for  it  was  the  comment  of  one 
of  the  men  in  charge  of  establishing  ceilings 
when  he  said  the  dffice  of  Price  Administra- 
tion was  not  InteresU'd  in  the  supply,  their 
Job  was  to  hold  down  priu  We  believe  that 
the  first  consider  a  • ..'-.  h:.ou:d  be  t-iscn  to  the 
food  supply  It  :s  p  . 
avoid  Inflation  at  tho  > 
the  nif^ral  and  political 
n.ti-'    bo  a<:\A 

INFl-.^ITON    CM'SF.S 

Before  wc  consider  mc-h-  ds  for  the  control 
of  inflation,  it  would  b^  '^"11  to  consider  the 
causes  which  bring  it  abro-  "mere  are  two 
chief  causes  of  inflation  F:  — •  is  the  pres- 
sure of  surplus  mci  me  up  ;.  ■••'■■  ■ 
supply  of  consumer  t:  "^  c  S 
loss  of  faith  in  the  Gov.  r;:nv  :o,  s 
meet  its  obligations,  or  to  p.o,-  r- 
dollars  having  the  same  value  as 
we  boiTowed. 

I-  is  estimated  'hat  the  t    :.>1  -f 

mr   me     for      lt-i43     w;ll      be     approximately 

j.  1 ;  !  oon  000  00' I      P<  .--;blv    sixteen    billion   of 

th.    will  k-'^ '  P  r  tciX.  s.  It  avi;  £!  (  ;•.'"  nur.d-i  t'  anr. 

I    tw.i:iv-f"  ur    biliKU    oS    spend. ne    powe:       A: 

p:--';ent   valu's  the  availaoP^  consumf-r'^  i    >'  c.s 

w'll     ain^  u::t     to     approximately     eieoty  tw.) 

b;!i.M.s      This   leaves   an    infl^tninary   c.^p   ^^f 

I    fr,i:v-!wf:  bill:  -ns       Tinre  are  numerous  esti- 

I    ma'es  as   t^i   how    much   of   ti.is  will   go  Into 

!    savings   varying    from   fiiteen    to   twen-y-hve 

;    billion  dollars.      This  leaves  an  income  m  t  x- 

I    cess  of  consumer  ticods  ot   from  seventeen  to 

I    twenty-sivor  billn.n.-  all  s.-ekint:  an  outltt 

TP.ere  are   two  distinct  scli.cls  of  th'H.ht 

'    with    rtferer.cp    to    the    control    of    Inflit.i  :i 

0:ie  sciiool  f-.voi-s  estabiishmt;   price  ceilin  ■.-. 

I    enforced   by    tines  and   penalties.     The   o-_h  -r 

'    advocates  makinc   u-e  of   occncmic   forces   by 

incrrasmt;     p'.  cuciion     of     poods     an'     c<'V.- 

trcllms  purchii-mg  power 

;        Ih-se  loll  :\'.ing  the  first  school  cf  th-ai  ■'  * 

'    propose  to  erect   a  price  ceiiir.e  d,-.m   at'.. 

this  excess  income,  and  tliercby  shut  <  ll 

sp-naing     ouMet        Tliey     reason     that 

econ-  mv  was  m  fairly  good  balance  on  some 

given  Gate,  and  they  would  freeze  everyth.i.:; 

at   tha'    sp"^      They   would   thereby   prtvtnt 

anv  pr.ce  r.ses  m  order  to  prevent   ir.fiation. 

This    is   fallacicus   reasoning,    as    sli    h.st.  ry 

has  ade:;uately  demonstrated,  for  never  have 

price  ceiimgs  prevented  Infiaticn  over  lu  tx- 
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tended  period  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
although  they  have  been  tried  hundreds  of 
times. 

The  chief  reason  Is  that  price  ceilings 
ignore  prodrction  costs  and  shut  off  the  sup- 
ply of  goods.  In  wartime,  there  are  many 
items  of  cost  whl'-h  arise  from  war  disloca- 
tion that  cann  •  be  .  ntroiled  by  any  price 
ceiling  method.  On  the  fa-m  wv»  send  our 
experienced  young  men  to  \^ .  •  and  replace 
them  with  young  boys  and  old  men.  We  car 
control  the  wages  by  wage  ceilings,  but  the 
substituted  do  onlv  half  .-.-  much  worn  a:  d 
our  labor  cost  is  doubl-o  Ti.'oe  arehui.  .:tos 
of  uncontrollable  \v;vr  c  s. -cation  costs  which 
force  up  the  costs  of  consumer  ecods  When 
these  costs  bump  into  the  ceiln 
is  strangled,  and  the  Inflation: 
creased. 

Judge  Jch;.  D  .M  .let-  1  :.c  ;.  ; 
tempts  at  pr:'-e  oc.Pno  h.  s 
well  when  he  ■-a.d 

"We  hold  :t  t     be  self -e v.  'e: 
fective  ceiln. u-  rn  the  price  (1 
will    in   due    time    :fsir:r'    t:  .     or  fu--:- 
that  commodltv  t>.  the  cp,:-.:.t.-v  •!.  o.  <  . 
produc'd  a-  tb.at  pri'T 

Various  mtth  os  have  Pirn  tried  t.' 
vent  prices  from  r-r.e  O!  r-urse  if  '-^ 
services,  and  rvr-vtP.int.'  el  e  is  st-ict,v 
trolled,   the    r.-e    will    be    .-1   vve:    t.  ;  .,    v, 
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■  '.  tp.e  rconi'.m.y  lire  le:t  unC'  n*:     it  .    '.  n.. 
uMver-i^a!  c(  n'r^i  leitri"^  t-  ci  mpit  te  r<  ^n- 
.    ..    ,,     ,,,-r;     pven     tVi.  n     It      h;.p      a.v,:.-.s 
••iPlv  bl   wn  up,  lu  t  (  nlv  b<'Cati?c  M  tne 
f;-  C'st  and  the  unwieioih' s'-  <;  1  tl.e  Pu- 
V    wh.i   h    w;.s   necessary    t    :    rnf- r- e- 
j:   finaliv   because   tr.e  pri.:c.u:ti.-:n  :  f 
P...G    WIU-     -tran'izled       T:^e    expcrimtn-j     m 
R   me  ab- u-  300  A    D    and  in  Prance  1    11'  v- - 
ire  'he  revolution  are  classical  exam.pks      la 
t!  e  ra.~<-.  ;.f  R~m.e  the  historians  tell  us  tr.at 
l,-.(al    ;iU-onomiV    disappeared     and     was     te- 
rP-.Vrd    bv    a    liuee    bureaucracy    belo-e     the 
cr:;ph   cime      In    the   case  cf    France   -lie   at- 
tempt -c:  nvcrted  a  scarcity  into  a  f;.mine," 
We    are    wfll    on    our    w;>y    toward    m.akir.g 
^vp.p   p;.;ne   blunders.      In    fact,   we    have   al- 
rc-.'-iy    m:-de    a    lot    of    them.      Bv    bu:i2ling 
r-c,'-control      m.ethods      we      have      already 
c-r(aTd   a   It   of   unnecessary   food   shortages 
ar.d  driven   many  Items  into  black  markets. 
vvhf:-e   the    consumer   is   trimmied    up    richt, 
ai'i    wr    are    rapidly   creating   a    bureaucracy 
wh.ch    is   c'-TL'tantly    finding   it    necessary    to 
reek  more  p- wer  and  reeim.ent   m  ire  activi- 
ties to   ofT.-et   the  effects  of   blunders  previ- 
c  u  ly  made.    At  first  we  attempted  to  control 
alm.'^-t    everything    except    labor   which    was 
specif.cnlly  "om.itted.       Everyone     knew     it 
c  uldn't    work,    but    we    tried    It.      La'er.    an 
cfTort   wi'S   made    to   Include    labor,    but   the 
Issue  h:-s   been  deliberately    c   .-'-^d.     White 
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price  ceilings  have  driven  a  steadily  increas- 
ing volume  of  consumer  good>  into  black 
markets,  and  p:oduct:on  of  many  lines  has 
•  been  strangled.  It  is  nt^w  proposed  to  roll 
back  prices— net  wages — and  hold  the  line. 
You  are  asked  to  bolster  up  this  whole  un- 
sound prrgrnm  by  the  use  of  subsiaies,  to 
prevent  strangling  production. 

SVBSIDILS 

We  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  sub  idles  for 
«uch  purp<;5es  because  they  will  not  work, 
Xor  reason.s  which  I  will  discu:>s 

First,  h'wever,  we  want  to  point  out  two 
or  three  more  fallacies  In  the  price-control 
system  as  we  have  tried  to  rpt-rate  It.  Tliere 
are  10  000  hamlets  ard  cross-roads  in  Amer- 
ica, each  with  its  own  Individual  production 
and  marketing  characteristic.  We  go  into 
the  mountains  of  Montana,  where  cfsts  are 
high,  and  we  find  miners  and  stockmen  pay- 
ing more  for  their  feed.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  adju<^ted  prices  to  ccsis. 
We  Ro  into  the  mcuntains  of  the  Carolinas, 
where  co.sts  are  lnw.  and  we  ftnd  the  people 
«re  paying  low  prices  for  their  food.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  has  again  adjusted 
prices  to  costs  B^th  places  are  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  railroad  Under  the  Office  of 
Price  Admini<=tration  they  are  forced  into  a 
common  m.old.  It  is  an  extreme  example, 
but  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  it  is  typical  of 
what  Is  attempted  all  over  America.  The 
production  may  not  be  large  In  an  individual 
high-cost  area,  but  In  the  aggregate  it  is 
enormous,  and  this  production  is  largely  cur- 
tailed or  destroyed  by  rigid  price  ceilings. 
No  system  of  subsidies  can  be  devised  to  meet 
the  lens  of  thousands  of  conditions  which 
prevail,  and  the  daily  changes  which  are 
occurring  by  reason  of  dlslov-atlon  costs. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  enormous  in- 
flationary gap  we  now  face.  These  are  not 
•tatic  figures.  They  will  get  progressively 
worse  Assuming  that  we  could  dam  a 
•  15,000.000.000  flood,  we  must  not  forget  that 
it  Is  accumulating:  that  It  will  be  twenty 
billions  by  summer,  twenty-five  billions  by 
fall,  and  forty  or  fifty  billions  a  year  from 
now.  Holding  it  back  by  price  ceilings  and 
subsidies  is  a  complete  impossibility. 

We  should  also  mention  that  we  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  adjusting  wages  to  meet 
living  costs  Actually,  wages  have  gone  up 
approximately  three  and  one-half  times  as 
fast  as  living  costs.  These  conditions  are 
mentioned  merely  to  point  out  the  complete 
unworkabllity  of  a  price-ceiling  system  which 
Congress  Is  now  asked  to  bolster  up  by  vast 
•urns  taken  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 

Now.  to  enumerate  *ome  of  the  reasons 
why  we  oppose  subsldiMv  and  believe  safe- 
guards should  be  provided  "against  their  use: 

1.  They  are  Inflationary  and  will  defeat  the 
purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished 

(a)  Subsidies  are  paid  from  Federal  funds, 
which  must  be  borrowed.  About  80  percent 
Is  borrowed  from  banks  and  directly  Increases 
the  surplus  Income  to  the  extent  of  such 
borrowing,  thus  Increasing  the  inflationary 
gap.  Economic  law  meets  the  situation  natu- 
rally. Rising  prices  encourage  production 
and  discourage  consumption.  Subsidies  up- 
set this  normal  process  and  encourage  con- 
•umptlon.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  not 
dependable  and  frequently  do  not  get  back  to 
the  producer,  they  fall  to  encourage  pro- 
duction. 

(b)  Nothing  will  cause  a  greater  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  financial  soundness  of  our 
Government  than  to  follow  a  policy  of  un- 
wUllngnese  to  pay  our  bUls  as  we  go,  as  far 
as  we  can.  In  the  days  of  our  greatest  na- 
tional Income.  If  America  refused  to  pay  Its 
food  bill,  but  passes  It  on  to  future  genera- 
tions. It  is  clear  that  we  are  deliberately  pur- 
suing a  policy  that  leads  straight  to  bank- 
ruptcy. Every  thinking  person  knows  that 
mich  a  policy  long  continued  must  result 
In  a  financial  crash. 

a.  Subsidies  In  lieu  of  fair  prices  wlU  lead 
to  post-war  chaos.    The  goal  of  the  present 


'  policy  is  to  maintain  a  rigid  price  ceiling 
with  the  use  of  subsidies  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  dislocation  costs  of  production. 
As  the  war  progresses,  dislocation  costs  will 
increase;  we  will  find  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  subsidies.  Tl:ius  our  price  struc- 
ture will  become  more  unbalanced  day  by 
day  If  we  are  to  avoid  bankruptcy  when 
the  war  is  over,  we  must  balance  our  budget. 
When  that  day  comes,  subsidies  will  be  the 
first  thing  to  be  cut  cfT.  Then  one  of  two 
thuigs  will  happen.  Either  farmers  will  have 
to  get  higher  prices  to  meet  their  costs,  or 
quit  producing. 

If  W"  do  not  have  the  moral  or  political 
courage  to  pay  the  ccst  of  our  food  bill  dur- 
ing these  days  of  billions  of  dollars  of  ex- 
cess income  and  full  employment,  what 
chance  would  tiiere  be  to  raise  food  prices 
when  men  come  back  from  the  Army  hunting 
Jobs  and  when  income  starts  down? 

The  answer  is  none  whatever,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  farm  bankruptcy  and  chaos  worse 
than  that  following  the  last  war.  which  was. 
at  least,  nfit  complicated  by  subsidies 

3  Subsidies  pass  on  to  future  generations 
cobis  which  this  generation  should  bear.  It 
Is  almost  axiomatic  that  we  cannot  fi_'ht  a 
wsrld  war  and  raise  our  standards  of  living 
at  the  same  time.  But  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  How  many  of  us  are 
wor.^e  off  financially  than  before  the  war 
started?  For  most  of  us  our  incomes  have 
gon'3  up  far  faster  than  our  outgo,  and  we 
know  very  well  that  somebody  has  got  to 
pay  for  the  enormous  destruction  going  on. 
Instead  of  facing  the  facts  and  paying  the 
necessary  increased  living  and  operation 
costs  (and  you  will  note  I  am  omitting  actual 
war  costs),  we  are  Insisting  on  passing  these 
costs  on  to  future  generations,  and  are  try- 
ing to  live  better  today  than  ever.  While 
millions  of  our  young  men  are  risking  their 
lives  at  $600  a  year,  and  we  at  home  ar  en- 
joying the  greatest  Income  In  history,  we 
feel  that  It  Is  thoroughly  dishonorable  to 
refuse  to  pay  our  food  bill  and  pass  some 
billions  of  It  on  to  these  young  men  to  pay 
when  they  come  home.  What  are  they  going 
to  say  about  it?  If  there  is  anything  which 
would  invite  repudiation,  it  is  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram such  as  the  administration  is  trying 
to  launch. 

4.  Subsidies  lead  to  the  dangerous  doctrine 
of  expecting  the  state  to  support  its  people. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  it  was  more 
necessary  for  the  people  to  support  the  state 
than  today,  but  seldom  if  ever  have  more 
people  been  willing  to  dodge  the  responsi- 
bility and  let  the  slate  support  them  by 
straining  Its  credit  to  the  danger  point. 

5.  Subsidies  lead  to  political  control,  and 
when  once  used,  they  are  politically  almost 
Impossible  to  get  rid  of.  They  are  another 
step  toward  authoritarian  control.  The  Su- 
preme Court  recently  expressed  It  well.  An 
Ohio  fiirmer  refused  to  pay  his  overpro- 
duction fine,  arguing-  that  the  law  had  been 
passed  sifter  his  whejit  crop  had  been  planted. 
and  he  was  denied  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution  which  prohibits  taking  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  Pointing 
out  that  wheat  prices  were  being  maintained 
by  subsidies,  the  Supreme  Court  said,  "It  is 
hardly  lack  of  due  process  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  regulate. that  which  it  subsidizes." 
"The  Government  to  regulate  that  which  it 
subsidizes."  No  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
reasoning,  but  it  should  be  a  warning  to 
avoid  using  subsidies  unless  we  want  more 
Government  regulation. 

Subsidies  are  a  demagogue's  paradise.  Fine 
sounding  arguments  can  be  made  for  them 
because  they  will  br:ng  low  costs  to  the 
consumer  and  high  returns  to  the  producer. 
Of  course  we  cannot  live  on  borrowed  money 
long  in  any  such  blissful  state,  but  pay  day 
Is  conveniently  forgotten  except  by  some  who 
are  bold  enough  or  frank  enough  to  support 
subsidies  as  a  means  of  redistributing  the 
wealth  ci  the  people. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  subsidies  ars 
dangerous  and  should  be  avoided,  but  we 
will  not  encroach  further  on  your  time  to 
enumerate  them.  If  there  were  no  better 
way.  one  might  be  exciL-^ed  for  advocating 
subsidies,  but  there  is  a  way  which  will  work. 

INFLATION  CURE 

The  only  way  inflation  has  ever  been  cured 
Is  to  bring  supply  and  demand  into  balance. 
Where  countries  have  been  too  weak  to  lire 
the  Issue,  and  have  tried  a  lot  of  expedi- 
ents, to  hold  the  support  of  the  voters, 
economic  law  has  eventually  stepped  in  and 
solved  the  problem  by  reducn.g  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  nifiney  until  there  was  lifle 
spending  power  left,  and  the  supply  then 
caught  up  with  the  demand  Tliat  Is  in- 
flation. Inflation  means  making  money  so 
cheap  It  will  not  buy  anything.  It  can  be 
prevented  by  three  or  four  constructive  steps. 

First,  encourage  the  production  of  needed 
gcxsds.  There  never  was  inflation  where  there 
was  an  abundant  supply  Aside  from  the 
weather,  three  major  factors  control  farm 
production: 

(a)  An  ample  supply  of  labor. 

(b)  Adequate  machinery  and  supplies. 

(c)  A  compensatory  price 

In  the  consideration  of  the  subject  before 
your  committee  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
price.  The  price  must  be  sufficient  to  secure 
as  much  production  as  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. II  it  IS  too  low  to  attain  ihis  end.  a 
support  price  may  be  necessary.  It  may  be 
pertinent  to  point  out  the  d  flference  between 
a  support  price  and  a  subs.dy. 

SUPPORT    PRICES 

Years  ago  we  found  out  that  unlimited 
competition  often  destroyed  supply.  We  pro- 
hibited railroads  from  cutting  rates  to  de- 
structive levels  We  set  up  controls  for  mini- 
mum premiums  for  Insurance  companies.  In 
other  words,  we  set  floors  designed  to  prevent 
prices  falling  below  ccst  In  order  to  protect 
certain  e.-sential  services  from  destruction. 
This  was  no  subsidy.  There  was  no  element  of 
cift  in  it  It  was  merely  protection  against  a 
destructive  practice 

When  floors  are  placed  under  farm  prices  to 
prevent  them  ^clng  so  low  as  to  destroy  pro- 
duction, the  same  principle  is  employc-d.  Tills 
Ls  a  very  different  practice  from  paying  out 
cash  in  order  to  hold  prices  down  to  the  con- 
sumer. Usually  a  support  price  requires  little 
expenditure.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  prices 
into  a  reasonable  economic  balance  or  rela- 
tionship. The  very  fact  that  the  money  Is 
available  frequently  stabilizes  the  market  at 
an  equitable  level.  Even  when  it  becomes 
neces.sary  actually  to  buy  the  commodity,  the 
market  usually  adjusts  itself,  so  that  when 
the  commodity  is  sold,  no  loss  ensues.  The 
purpo.-ie  of  a  support  price  is  to  aid  in  bring- 
ing about  a  reascnable  price  relationship 
which  may  have  been  upset  by  unusual  cir- 
cumstances or  some  emergency.  A  support 
price  does  not  develop  an  unbalanced  price 
structure  such  as  would  lead  to  chaotic  condl- 
ditions  following  a  sub==idy  program. 

When  a  support  price  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  ceiling  which  holds  the  normal 
market  down,  and  thereby  makes  the  sup- 
port price  necessary,  or  when  a  support  price 
Is  used  to  buy  a  commodity  and  sell  it  for 
les^  than  the  cost,  such  a  support  becomes  a 
subsidy  and  takes  on  all  the  dangerous  char- 
acteristics of  a  cash  subsidy.  That  is  a  prac- 
tice which  has  been  employed  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  one  which 
should  be  prohibited  by  law.  If  there  are 
some  commodities  where  such  a  policy  is 
Justified  by  reason  of  special  or  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. Congress  should  define  or  de- 
termine those  circumstances,  and  not  some- 
one who  might  want  to  use  the  subsidy  to 
bolster  up  an  unsound  price  control  experi- 
ment, or  pa<;siblv  for  political  purposes.  A 
support  price  which  is  necessary  to  secure 
production  and  which  Is  not  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  ceiling  or  other  device  In  lieu  of 
a  fair  price  is  sound. 


IDJUST  THE   DEMAND   TO    FIT   THE    STTPPLT 

If.  after  all  reasonable  steps  have  been 
tfken  to  encourage  production,  and  the  sup- 
ply will  still  not  meet  the  demand,  then  the 
remedy  is  to  adjust  the  demand  to  fit  the  sup- 
ply    This  can  be  done  in  two  ways. 

First.  By  syphoning  off  surplus  Incom.e. 
Some  of  the  surplus  income  will  be  Inevi- 
tably syphoned  off  by  paying  the  Increased 
dislocation  costs  of  producing  the  food  and 
other  commodities  people  demand.  Any  ex- 
cess Income  should  be  reached  through  tax- 
ation and  forced  savings  The  savings 
should  be  such  that  the  m.oney  stays  saved 
until  the  war  and  the  inflationary  aftermath 
are  over.  Leaky  savings  merely  serve  to  fool 
ourselves. 

Second.  By  rationing,  so  that  all  may  share 
equitably  In  the  limited  supply.  Rationing 
which  falls  to  cut  the  demand  to  fit  the 
supply  defeats  its  purpose.  It  Is  possible  to 
ration  so  as  to  have  a  surplus  and  thereby 
largely  control  price.  Thus  economic  law 
takes  the  place  of  an  Intricate  system  of 
price  ceilings,  margins,  grades,  and  differ- 
entials, and  about  90  percent  Of  the  regula- 
tory work  of  a  price  control  administration 
could  be  dispensed  with. 

USE  or  StTBSroiES 

In  making  use  of  subsidies  we  believe  the 
Intent  and  pm-pose  of  Congress  are  t)eing 
violated.  When  the  first  Price  Control  Act 
was  passed  early  in  1942.  a  provision  was  In- 
cluded permittlrg  the  use  of  subsidies.  After 
It  had  been  in  operation  some  months  it  be- 
came apparent  that  It  was  the  intent  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  OfHce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration to  tise  subsidies  in  lieu  of  a  fair  price. 
Believing  this  to  be  a  dangerously  inflationary 
practice,  the  Grange  appeared  before  the 
BanJdng  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  second  Price  Control  Act  was 
under  consideration,  and  called  attention  to 
the  danger.     We  said: 

"Subeldles  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  Subsidies  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  bill,  but  all  the  powers  are  there  for 
their  use  if  the  President  so  decides.  Con- 
gress should  not  pass  by  such  a  vital  issue 
without  an  understanding  on  It.  We  believe 
Congress  should  set  forth  the  policy  of  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  war  dislocations  now,  by 
assuring  enough  flexibility  In  ceilings  to  meet 
these  unavoidable  costs. 

"We  recommend  that  this  principle  be 
written  Into  the  measure  Itself  by  adding  the 
following  words  after  the  word  'President'  in 
the  second  sentence :  'Shall  adjust  prices 
where  necessary  to  maintain  adequate  pro- 
duction goals  and'." 

We  presented  a  numl)er  of  reasons  why 
subsidies  should  be  avoided.  Congress 
adopted  the  principle  we  suggested  when  It 
Included  the  following  limiting  proviso  after 
setting  up  the  September  15  price  level  as  a 
base: 

"Provided  further.  That  modlflcation  shall 
be  made  in  maximum  prices  established  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  and  for  commod- 
ities processed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or 
substantial  part  from  any  agricultural  com- 
modity, under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  President,  in  any  case  where  it  appears 
that  modification  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
production  of  such  commodity  for  war  pur- 
poses, etc." 

We  felt  this  was  a  clear  mandate  to  adjust 
price  ceilings  where  necessary  to  obtain  pro- 
duction, but  various  kinds  of  subsidies  have 
been  used  In  sr  te  of  this  mandate.  We  be- 
lieve Congress  should  take  prompt  steps  to 
provide  protection  against  the  use  of  subsi- 
dies in  lieu  of  a  fair  price  To  accor-pllsh 
this,  we  have  a  num'oer  of  recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  We  have  an  impossible  situation  where 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  can  slap  on 
a  price  ceiling  which  will  strangle  prcduction, 
or  can  let  buying  power  run  wild  with  no 


adequate  rationing  system  to  hold  it  in  check. 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  no  author. ty  to  adjust  the 
price  or  influence  the  distribution.  The  War 
Food  Administrator  should  have  the  complete 
contrcl  cf  all  Governmental  functions  con- 
nected with  the  production  and  distribution 
of  food,  including  the  regulation  of  price 
ceilings  and  rationing.  If  this  is  net  done, 
at  least  the  War  Food  Administrator  shculd 
have  the  right  of  veto  of  any  maximum  price 
placed  on  any  agricultural  commodity  or  any 
commodity  processed  In  whole  or  substantial 
part  therefrom. 

2.  No  funds  should  be  made  available  to 
m.ake  leans  on.  cr  to  purchase,  any  commodity 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  price 
thereon  if  at  the  time  of  purchase  any 
maximum  price  Is  maintained  on  such  com- 
modity lower  than  such  support  price  or  If 
at  the  time  of  purchase  It  is  contemplated 
to  resell  the  commodity  at  less  than  the  pur- 
chase price,  except  as  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress  as  to  each  Individual  commodity 
for  which  exception  is  made;  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  any  commodity  which  is  used 
for  more  than  one  purpose,  the  prices  might 
be  BO  adjusted  with  respect  to  the  different 
uses  for  which  such  commodity  Is  sold,  that 
the  total  returns  shall  not  be  less  than  such 
support  prices. 

3.  Except  as  normal  market  conditions 
Justify,  no  maximum  price  should  be  placed 
on  any  commodity  t)elow  the  support  price 
so  long  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion holds  any  such  commodity  either  under 
loan  or  through  purchase. 

4.  The  law  should  clearly  set  forth  that  it 
Is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  Congress  to 
avoid  the  use  of  public  funds  to  prevent  agri- 
cultural commodity  prices  from  seeking  a 
level  necessary  to  secure  adequate  produc- 
tion for  war  purposes. 

5.  No  direct  or  Indirect  subsidy  shall  be 
paid  to  any  producer,  processor,  or  distribu- 
tor of  any  agricultural  commodity  upon 
which  any  maximum  price  is  In  effect,  except 
as  may  be  expressly  authorized  by  Congress. 

6.  You  may  well  ask  why  we  do  not 
recommend  the  simpler  course  of  prohibit- 
ing all  subsidies.  Occasions  may  arfse  when 
It  may  be  necessary  to  subsidize  production 
under  exceptionally  high  cost  conditions, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  high  cost  copper 
mines,  and  we  do  not  think  it  best  to  prevent 
such  use,  if  the  cases  can  be  clearly  defined 
and  can  be  properly  conflned,  although  we 
confess  we  do  not  know  how  such  farm  cases 
might  be  defined  and  segregated  without 
danger  of  abuse.  However,  we  believe  the 
purpose  can  be  clearly  set  forth  and  that 
Congress  should  retain  very  tight  control 
not  only  of  the  purse  strings  from  which  such 
subsidies  might  be  paid,  but  should  specifi- 
cally prohibit  any  Government  corporation 
from  borrowing  or  fxirnishing  any  money  for 
the  purpose. 

ROLUNO  BACK   PBICES 

We  have  set  forth  our  reasons  for  opposing 
price  control  by  the  price  ceiling  method. 
They,  of  course,  apply  tc  the  proposals  for 
rolling  back  prices.  There  are  some  addi- 
tional vicious  features  which  we  wish  to 
point  out  to  your  committee: 

First,  processors  and  distributors  are 
caught  with  Inventories  upon  whl(A  they 
must  take  direct  losses.  We  cannot  see  how 
this  can  be  defended.  We  believe  that  the 
Constitution  was  designed  to  prtotect  the 
people  from  any  such  action. 

Second,  the  burden  of  this  fantastic  at- 
tempt to  curb  inflation  is  placed  on  the  food 
industry.  Last  fall.  Congress  was  requested 
to  provide  controls  on  everything  except  labor 
with  the  promise  that  wages  would  be  con- 
trolled by  Executive  order,  but  in  one  order 
the  basic  wage  rate  was  since  Increased  S'i 
percent,  while  strikes  and  upward  adjust- 
ments have  gone  on  as  usual.  As  we  under- 
stand it,  no  attempt  Is  contemplated  for  roll- 


ing back  wages,  although  many  believe  that 
excessively  high  wages  and  the  large  increase 
in  wage  wcrkers'  income  are  the  chief  cause 
for  inflation  We  do  not  deplore  the  high 
wagc-8  and  the  increased  inccme  of  wage 
wcrkers  if  the  Increase  in  usable  products 
resulting  from  their  effort  is  in  proportion 
to  the  money  paid  However,  we  cannot 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  tLat  this  whole  unsound 
price  ceiling  policy  is  being  carried  outran 
response  to  the  demands  of  labor  leaders  who 
are  entirely  irresponsible  for  the  Nation'! 
food  supply.  Nor  can  we  Ignore  the  fact 
that  they  are  demanding  a  roll  back  of  some 
10  percent  in  food  prices  ever  a  period  when 
their  income  Increased  more  than  15  percent 
while  their  cost  of  living  increased  atx}ut  4 
percent.  On  January  1  our  food  costs  were 
approximately  at  the  1929  level,  while  the 
manufacturing  wage  workers'  weekly  wage 
was  50  percent  higher.  Statistically,  the 
roll  back  of  food  prices  without  wage  and 
other  adjustments  is  indefensible. 

We  feel  sure  time  will  result  in  the  aban- 
donment of  this  new  feature.  Just  as  It  has 
so  many  other  ill-advised  moves,  but  in  the 
meantime,  valuable  time  is  l)eing  lost  in  get- 
ting started  on  sound  inflation-control 
methods  and  enormous  sums  are  being 
wasted.  For  example,  we  are  quite  unable  to 
estimate  the  cost  In  manpower,  in  expense, 
and  In  subsidy  outlay  in  administering  the 
butter  price  roll-back  of  5  cents  per  pound, 
but  It  would  be  enormous.  The  net  result 
would  be  a  saving  to  the  consumer  of  65  oanta 
a  year  in  the  13  pwvmds  which  he  is  allowed. 
Theoretically,  the  subsidy  is  Justified  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  farmer  in  production, 
but  at  the  rate  his  costs  have  been  advancing, 
we  doubt  if  it  will  have  much  effect. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  there  should  be 
no  pussyfooting  on  this  Issue.  If,  after  care- 
fill  study.  Congress  believes  that  price  ceil- 
ings and  subsidies  are  the  soundest  methods 
of  meeting  the  inflation  danger,  it  should 
give  all  the  support  at  its  command  to  such 
a  program.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Congress 
believes  that  other  methods  are  better.  It 
should  not  allow  Itself  to  be  forced  Into 
supporting  what  It  believes  to  be  an  imsound 
program  because  some  executive  department 
refuses  to  follow  the  policies  laid  down  by 
Congress.  Congress  owes  it  to  the  executive 
department  of  Government  to  set  forth  its 
policies  so  clearly  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  Intent  and  purpose.  If  those  pol- 
icies are  not  followed  due  to  any  lack  of 
clarity,  they  shotild  be  clarified  by  law.  If 
they  are  not  followed,  and  Congress  tacitly 
supports  the  violation  of  Its  policies.  It  Is 
not  carrying  out  the  trust  the  people  place 
In  them.  We  are  not  cbarglxig  that  any 
such  situation  exists.  The  differences  which 
have  arisen  may  all  be  due  to  difference  in 
Interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  law.  We 
feel  very  sure,  though,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  any  doubts  as  to  the  meaning 
should  be  clarified,  that  the  responalblllty  Is 
upon  Congress,  and  that  when  all  doubts  are 
resolved,  the  law  should  be  enforced  In 
accord  with  the  Intent  and  purpose  of 
Congress. 


Wartime  Snbsidiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOOTH  CABOr.TWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  articlo 
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entitled  "Wartime  Subsidies,"  published 
In  the  May  22.  1943,  issue  of  Business 
Week. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Wartime  subsidies 
ITrtki-n  fniiii  Business  Week,  May  22,  1913] 


Ccmn  f"l.;T 


Type  (Isub?i'ly 


Various  imports. 
fUKW 


Foylran.    mftori'^fe.l.    acl 
Cojijir.  leatl,  anil  zinc 


Bitiiniinr.us  roil 


Inijitiiteil  oil-l  virini;  secis. 


CofTw 


Ilene.",uia 

rftroleiim  ati'l   pctrtdoum 
jirtxiuit.s. 

ImiKirted  melais 

Copier  scrap 

Nieiitine  sulphate 

Alci.h-.l 


Chilean  iiitralc.. 
Cheddar 

Caimiuc  cro;«... 


•■■| 


Afisnri.tion  of  irrtain  payments  on  war- 
risk  in.-;urance. 

Payments  lo  refmers  to  eovrr  incn'ayeil 
tran.-portatiiin  coms  and  losses  resuUing 
from  rc<itat;on  in  weight  through  trans- 
shijinunt 

Payment  to  refineries  f 'x-ent  per  poun.l)  to 
absorb  risint;  priees  at  tlie  farm  level. 

Ineentive  |«yments  to  create  production  in 
mareinal  mines.  Production  Uvonrl 
established  quotas  carries  a  premium  of  ^ 
o'nts  i^-r  pound  for  copper  and  i-t  centi 
for  lea<l  and  rine. 

DoiiMr  subsidy  consl.stinp  of  (n  absorption 
of  adilitional  costs  on  water-borne  coal  to 
New  Kn;.-l.ind,  nnd  (2)  direct  liaymeiits  for 
r.»il  iran-ifxirfation. 

To  kei'p  down  pressure  on  f)fTiee  of  Price 
Administration  ceilinK.",  imported  oil- 
be>»rin(i  se«-<l.-.  are  purcha.-e<l  hv  the  Oov- 
I  rnmeiit  and  put  into  trade  channels  at  a 
loss. 

Payments,  direct  or  indirect,  to  cut  trans- 
IKirtallou  outlays  and  at>s.,rb  hi;:hir 
in.^uraiicr-  premiums. 

.\b.s<inition  of  higher  co.sts  in  transimrtaiion 
insumnce.  etc. 

Payments  for  increastxi  transportation  costs, 
rail  hauls,  insuracce,  etc. 

Ab.wrption  01  (1)  higher  shipping  costs  and 
(.'1  increases  in  fureiKn  .-^'llers"  prices. 

Absorinion  of  costs  in  wnnection  with  con- 
vt-rsion  of  excess  niaraitacturers' inventeriis 
into  elect rolj  tic  copper, 

I'aymenis  to  manufacturers  to  crimpensate 
for  ri.ses  in  price  at  the  farm  le\  el. 

Abson>lion  by  the  Oovernment  of  higher 
craln  and  molasses  i.rices  freight  char-es, 
an  I  war  risk  insurance. 

Ab»ori)tion  by  the  Uovemment  of  Lnrrease-; 
in  fonign  si'llers'  priws  and  of  incriUMd 
transiMirtation  and  insurance  cost,-;. 

Paymetits  to  prcKcssors  to  enable  them  to 
purchu.'^;  milk  for  additional  checM-  pro- 
duction. 

PaymeiiLs  to  proees-virs  to  pet  biceer  siip- 

pli"s  of  toma t(^s.  peas,  sweetwjrn.  and  snap 
beans  from  farmers.  i 


Mipervi.<ory  aeciicy 


War  .'^hipping  .Adminis- 
tration. 

Defrn-*  .-^i;pplu'>  Curpo- 
ratlou. 


Commodity   Cn-i;!    Cor- 
poration. 
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The  Principle  of  Racial  Equality 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNICnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1943 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Jnclufle  therein  an  article  which  sheds 
considerable  light  on  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  so-called  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Acts,  and  which  shows  the  attitude 
of  our  great  Chinese  aUies  on  this  ques- 
Uon  which  is  pending  before  Congress: 
Th«   Pmnciplk  of  Racial  Equalitt 

The  principle  of  racial  equality  Is  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
Chinese  Republic  u  founded  and  to  which 
It  Is  dedicated. 

The  principle  Is  applicable  both  In  the 
relations  between  the  various  racial  groups 
wlthm  China  and  In  the  relations  between 
iQe  CMnese  and  the  non-Chinese  abroad. 

Tae  Chinese  Government  treats  all  the 
racial   components— the  Hans.   Uie   Moham- 


medans, the  Manch\is,  the  Mongols,  and  the 
Tibetans— that  make  up  the  Chinese  citi- 
zenry on  the  basis  of  complete  equality. 

The  Hans  constitute  almost  90  percent  of 
the  Chinese  population.     The  Mohammedans 
number  about  45.000,000.     Although  they  are 
a  distinct  religious  group,  racially  the  Mo- 
hammedans  at    present    are    hardly    distin- 
guishable from  the  Hans.     The  Manchus,  who 
conquered  the  Hans  in  1644  and  had  ruled 
them  until  1911,  have  been  assimilated  Into 
the  race  and  culttu-e  of  the  conquered.     To- 
day they  have  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  minority 
and   have   become   an   integral    part   of    the 
Chinese     population.       The     Mongols     and 
Tibeuns— whose  total  number  is  less  than 
3,000,000 — are  the  only  minority  groups  that 
are  separable  from  the  Hans. 

The  Chinese  Government  treats  all  foreign 
immigrants  and  residents  In  China  on  the 
same  basis  as  it  treats  Chinese.  Indeed,  be- 
fore  the  abolition  of  the  extraterritorial  <;ys. 
tem,  foreigners  In  China  were  accorded  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges  which  were  denied 
to  Chinese  themselves. 

During  the  last  six  or  seven  decades  the 
overseas  Chinese  have  been  subject  to  a  series 
of  discriminatory  laws  and  regulations  in 
Latm  America,  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  While 
these  laws  and  regulations  are  matters  of 
internal  administration.  China  naturally 
hopes  that  they  will  be  repealed  or  modified 
in  the  near  future  so  that  Chinese  Immigrams    , 


and    residents   In   foreign   countries  may  be 

treated  on  tlie  same  footing  as  those  of  other 

nationalities. 

DOWN  THE  CUBAN  WAY 

Ol  all  the  countries  that  have  passed  dis- 
crimin.itory  laws  against  the  Chinese,  Cuba 
is  the  first  to  abolish  them.  In  the  treaty 
of  amity  between  the  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Republic  of  Cuba— the  first  treao'  between 
the  two  countries — concluded  on  November 
12,  1942.  It  Is  stipulated  in  article  V  that  "the 
nationals  cf  each  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter  or  leave  the 
territory  of  the  other  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  i.ationals  of  the  other  countries." 

In  the  exchange  of  notes  between  Dr.  T,  T. 
Li,  Chmer^e  Min:.';ter  at  Habana,  and  Dr.  Jose 
Agustin  Martinez  Viademonte.  Cuban  Min- 
ister cf  State,  It  is  stated  "that  the  Cuban 
Government  will  enact,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  necessary  legislation  to  carry  into  effect 
.  the  stipulations  of  article  V,  and  that,  pend- 
ing the  enactment  of  such  legislation,  the 
laws  and  regulations  now  governing  the  mat- 
ter shall  remain  in  force  provisionally,  pro- 
vided that  the  provisions  of  such  laws  and 
regulations  which  may  be  construed  as  dis- 
criminatory figainst  the  nationals  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
naticnals." 

When  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  was  in  control  of 
Cuba,  he  issued  Instructions  that  Chinese 
were  to  be  excluded.  After  the  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence in  1902.  the  Cuban  Government 
pa.-,sed  laws  and  reaulations  which  specifically 
excluded  the  Chinese,  but  not  all  non-Cau- 
casians and  non-Americans. 

Now  under  the  new  treaty  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment has  agreed  to  repeal  the  discrim- 
inatory laws  and  regulations  and  to  adopt 
the  necessary  legislation  in  order  to  put 
Chinese  immigrants  on  the  same  footing  as 
those  of  other  countries. 

The  treaty  should  be  hailed  as  a  significant 
event.  It  sh:u!d  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  a  period  of  racial  discrimination,  and 
open  a  new  era  of  racial  equality. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

In  the  new  Sino-Amerlcan  and  Slno-Brlt- 
Ish  treaties,  which  were  concluded  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  1943.  the  extraterritorial  system  and 
the  system  of  concessions  and  settlements 
were  abolished,  but  the  problem  of  Chinese 
immigration  and  naturalization  was  not 
mentioned. 

There  is  now  a  movement  In  the  United 
States  to  repeal  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws. 
Representative  Martin  J.  Kennedy,  of  New 
York,  introduced  a  Chinese  Citizen  Act  of 
1943,  which  would  grant  to  the  Chinese  rights 
of  entry  to  the  United  States  and  rights  to 
citizenship.  Representative  Warren  G.  Mag- 
Nuso.v.  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  proposed  to 
amend  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  so  as 
to  provide  that  aliens  who  are  citizens  of 
China  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United 
States,  Another  bill  was  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative John  Lesinski,  of  Michigan,  to 
admit  to  the  United  States  the  Chinese  wives 
of  American  citizens.  Representative  Vrro 
Marcantonio  proposed  to  amend  the  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1940  by  inserting  the  clause:  "The 
right  of  a  person  to  become  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  because  of  race,  color 
creed,  or  national  origin."  ' 

In    Canada.    Australia,    and    New    Zealand 
there  are  statesmen  and  public  leaders  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws 
But  so  far  no  legislation  has  been  contem- 
plated. 

There  are  some  10.000  Chinese  seamen  on 
British  and  Dutch  ships.  It  has  been  re- 
ported  that  600  of  these,  on  shore  leave  In 
United  States  ports,  have  refused  to  reship 
They  complain  that,  wh'ile  they  are  asked 
to  face  the  same  risks  and  perform  the  same 
duties  as  British  and  Dutch  seamen,  tlicy  are 
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not  treated  on  the  same  basis.  They  receive 
£5  to  £7  less  In  basic  wnges  than  British 
seamen,  and  little  or  do  protection  against 
death  and  permanent  or  temporary  disability. 

ATTITCrDE  OF  THE  CHINESE  GOVERNMENT 

Ever  since  the  Tang  dynasty  (A.  D.  618- 
©06)  the  Chinese  have  been  migrating  abiocd, 
first  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  then  to  the 
Western  World.  Even  today  the  Chinese  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  East  Indies 
proudly  call  themselves  the  people  of  the 
great  Tang. 

In  the  old  days  the  government  never 
showed  much  interest  in  the  problem  of  emi- 
gration. Neither  the  Tang  nor  the  Ming 
dynasty  (1368-1643)  encouraged  Chinese  to 
emigrate.  The  Ching  dynasty  (1644-1911) 
was  definitely  hostile  to  those  who  went 
abroad.  The  Ta  Ching  Lu  Li  (Ching  laws) 
said:  "All  government  offlciais,  soldiers,  and 
private  citizens,  who  clandestinely  proceed  to 
sea  to  trade,  or  who  remove  to  foreign  islands 
for  the  purpose  of  Inhabiting  and  cultivating 
the  same,  sliall  be  punished  according  to  the 
law  against  communicating  with  rebels  and 
enemies,  and  consequently  shall  suffer  death 
by  being  beheaded."  Despite  this  official  pro- 
hibition, thousands  of  Chinese  did  go  (or, 
more  accurately,  escape)  abroad  annually  In 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

It  is  clear  that  Chinese  emigration  is  en- 
tirely an  unofficial  matter.  The  Chinese 
Government  has  never  organized  or  sutwi- 
dized  any  systematic  emigration  project,  for 
fundamentally  it  has  never  entertained  any 
Imperial  (political  or  territorial)  ambition. 
Although  China  is  a  large  country  which 
faces  a  number  of  small  countries  in  the 
south,  although  millions  of  Chinese  have 
migrated  into  these  countries,  the  Chinese 
Government  has  never  contemplated  ac- 
quiring any  colony  or  exercising  any  political 
control.  Chinese  citizens  who  have  ventured 
abroad  have  been  motivated  by  the  spirit  of 
free  enterprise  or  ccmpeiled  by  economic  ne- 
cessity. They  have  gone  abroad  purely  for 
the  sake  of  peaceful  trade.  They  have  had 
absolutely  ho  thought  of  Imperial  expansion. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
overseas  Chinese  were  not  protected  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  They  were  left  entirely 
to  themselves.  According  to  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin  (1858).  the  persons  and  property  of 
British  subjects  in  China  were  assured  pro- 
tection (art.  XVIII),  but  no  mention  was 
made  of  Chinese  subjects  who  were  In,  or 
might  go  to,  British  dominions.  This  is  not 
surprising.  For  theoretically  the  Chinese 
Government  at  that  time  outlawed  all  emi- 
grants. 

It  was  not  until  the  Burlingame  Treaty  of 
1868  that  the  Chinese  Government  reversed 
the  old  nonemlgratlon  law.  In  that  treaty 
the  United  States  and  China  recognized  "the 
Inherent  and  Inalienable  right  of  man  to 
change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  free  migration  and 
emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects  re- 
spectively from  the  one  country  to  the  other 
for  purposes  of  curiosity,  of  trade,  or  as  per- 
manent residents." 

The  diplomatic  protection  of  Chinese  clti- 
eens  abroad  is  a  comparatively  new  phenom- 
enon. The  first  i>ermanent  legation  was  es- 
tablished in  London  in  January  1877,  and  the 
minister  was  accredited  to  both  London  i.nd 
Paris.  In  Octolaer  of  the  same  year,  a  min- 
ister was  sent  to  Washington  and  was  accred- 
ited both  to  Washington  and  Madrid.  A 
month  later  a  minister  was  sent  to  Berlin. 
In  the  next  2  years  China  sent  ministers  to 
Tokyo  and  St  Petersburg.  From  that  time 
on  overseas  Chinese  have  gained  some 
amotmt  of  diplomatic  protection. 

The  revolution  of  1911.  which  overthrew 
the  monarchy,  was  largely  financed  by  over- 


seas Chinese.  For  this  reason  the  Republi- 
can Government  has  adopted  the  policy  cf 
giving  adequate  protection  and  education  to 
"those  wandering  sons  abroad." 

OVERSEAS   CHINESE 

Chinese  In  foreign  lands  may  be  divided 
Into  tliree  classes:  Intellectuals,  merchants, 
and  laborers.  The  letter  two  classes  make  up 
the  vast  majority  cf  overseas  Chinese. 

The  number  of  Chinese  abroad  was  esti- 
mated In  1935  to  Ije  nearly  8,000.000.  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Overseas  Affairs  Commis- 
sion, Of  these  about  90  percent  are  In  the 
neighboring  countries  In  Asia  and  In  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

Chinese  in  Asia 

Thailand 2.  530,000 

Malay  Peninsula 1,710,000 

Dutch  East  Indies 1.  232,  6G0 

Indochina 381,  400 

Russia   (Siberia) 251.500 

Burma 193.  600 

Philippines HO.  500 

British    Borneo 75,000 

Formosa 46.  700 

Korea 41,  300 

Japan 20,  000 

India 5,  000 

Other  Pacific  and  Indian  islands.-         19.  000 

Total 6,  586,  600 

Chinese  in   United  States  of  America 

United  States  of  America 75,  COO 

Hawaiian  Islands —         27,000 

Total —       102,  COO 

Chinese  in  British  Commontoealth 

Canada 42,  000 

Austraha -  15.  OCO 

New  Zealand .  2,  8"0 

South  Africa 4,  SCO 

England 8,  000 

Total. _ 72,300 

Chinese  in  Latin  America 

West  Indies 86,400 

Mexico .  20, 000 

Central  America 9,400 

Peru.  Venezuela,  Chile,  Colombia, 

Argentina,  Brazil 13,  600 

Total 79.400 

Chinese  in  Europe 

France 17,000 

Holland 8,  000 

Turkey 7,  000 

Other  countries 6,000 

Total 38,  000 

Overseas  Chinese  are  mostly  enterprlslrg 
merchants  and  hard-working  laborers.  They 
have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  entire  area  between  the 
Pacific  and  the  Indian  Oceans.  In  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  British  Malaya  the  Chinese 
have  dominated  practically  every  line  of  re- 
taU  trade  and  have  been  Influential  especially^ 
In  the  production  of  tin,  rubber,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  coconuts.  As  one  writer  put 
it.  it  has  often  been  the  case  of  a  European's 
holding  the  cow  while  the  Chinese  has  milked 
it.  An  article  on  Singapore  in  Life  magazine 
contained  the  following  suggestive  caption 
"Chinese  trade,  whites  govern,  natives  labor." 

In  Thailand  nearly  all  business  has  been 
In  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  Most  of  the 
rice  mills  and  saw  mills  and  retail  shops 
have  been  controlled  by  them.  When  one 
takes  a  walk  along  the  streets  of  Bangkok, 
one  will  be  impressed  by  the  shop  signs 
which  are  mostly  In  Chinese  characters.  It 
la  more  like  Shanghai  than  a  Siamese  dty. 


The  Chinese  in  Indochina,  Burma,  and  the 
Philippines  are  mainly  merchants. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  the 
greater  part  of  the  Chinese  are  engaged  In 
operating  restaurants  and  laundries.  Those 
In  Latin  America  are  mostly  merchants  and 
farm  workers.  Those  In  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, and  South  Africa — many  of  them  de- 
scendants of  gold  miners — are  engaged  In 
agriculture  and   business. 

Owing  to  discriminatory  immigration  laws 
and  regulations.  Chinese  in  Latin  America. 
the  United  States,  and  the  British  Common- 
wealth have  decreased  in  number.  In  south 
Africa,  for  instance,  there  were  55.000  Chinese 
in  1906.  but  there  are  now  only  4,500:  In 
Australia  there  were  42.000  Chinese  in  1859. 
but  there  are  now  only  15.000:  In  the  United 
States  there  were  107,000  Chinese  In  1690. 
but  there  are  now  only  75,000.  The  Chinese 
in  Mexico  numbered  25,000  in  1Q30,  but  as  a 
result  of  a  series  of  anti-Chinese  campaigns 
the  number  must  have  been  reduced  to 
20.000 

IMMIGRATION  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 

Overseas  Chinese  have  suffered  a  great  deal 
from  the  immigration  laws  and  regulations 
adopted  by  various  countries. 

The  South  Seas:  Until  recently  the  entry 
of  Chinese  Into  the  entire  area  of  the  South 
Seas  was  free.  In  fact,  this  area  afforded 
the  only  free  outlet  for  China. 

In  British  Malaya  sn  immigration  law  was 
adopted,  which  put  Immigration  on  a  quota 
basis.    The  Chinese  quota  was  2.500  a  month. 

Prior  to  1934  the  Immigration  law  In  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  placed  a  landing  tax  of 
ISO  guilders  on  every  Immigrant;  since  then 
the  Dutch  Government  has  Introduced  a 
quota  system  which  admits  1,200  Chinese 
every  year. 

Chinese  migration  Into  Thailand  was  for- 
merly  unrestricted.  In  1927  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment adopted  an  immigration  law.  watch 
imposed  5  bahts  as  a  tax  of  entry.  In  1933 
a  new  law  was  adopted,  which  increased  the 
tax  of  entry  to  10  bahts.  Imposed  a  domicile 
tax  of  100  bahts.  prohibited  the  entry  of 
Illiterate  Chinese  as  well  as  all  Chinese 
women.  The  object  of  the  law  was  the 
gradual  exclusion  of  Chinese  from  llialland. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Thai  Government 
levied  discriminatory  taxes  on  Chinese  com- 
mercial enterprises,  took  over  Chinese  rice 
mills  under  state  operation,  excluded  Chinese 
from  the  fishing  Industry,  and  curtailed  re- 
mittances to  China. 

The  Immigration  law  of  Indochina  Is  not 
hard.  Although  he  lacks  a  passport,  a 
Chinese  may  land  there,  provided  the  head 
of  the  Chinese  group  to  which  he  belongs 
will  serve  as  guarantor.  There  is  hardly  any 
restriction  on  Chinese  migration  into  Burma. 

The  United  States:  According  to  the  ex* 
elusion  laws,  Chinese  laborers  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States;  Chinese 
teachers,  students,  merchants,  and  travelers 
are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  the  so- 
called  section-six  certificates.  All  Chinese 
born  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof  are  automatically  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  but  no  Chinese 
bom  In  China  may  become  naturalind  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

The  British  Dominions:  The  Immigration 
laws  and  regulations  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  very  similar.  In  1901  the  Aus- 
tralian Federal  Government  adopted  a  uni- 
form immigration  law.  The  restrictions  on 
Chinese  immigrants  Included  a  fiO-word  dic- 
tation test.  The  Premier  had  the  power  to 
declare  at  any  time  a  strict  ban  on  the  entry 
of  any  people  into  any  port.  As  a  result,  the 
entry  of  Chinese  has  t>een  practically  stopped. 
In  New  Zealand  the  regulations  are  even  se- 
verer. The  dictation  test  consisted  of  100 
words  Instead  of  60.    In  addition,  there  was 
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a  poll  tax  of  £100  Tlie  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernment now  forbids  the  entry  of  all  Chinese 
Immigrants 

In  Canada  there  was  no  restriction  on  Chi- 
nese immiKra-iou  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  In  1886  a  landing  tax  of  $50 
was  levied:  in  1901  it  was  doubled;  in  1904  It 
was  Increased  to  $500.  This  arrangement, 
however,  has  long  been  suspended,  for  the 
Canadian  Government  has  since  prohibited 
the  entry  of  all  Chinefe.  except  students  and 
merchaius  ar.d  officials  who  do  not  become 
permanent  re  idejits. 

In  South  AInca  there  were  55  000  Chinese 
laborers  who  ctme  under  the  contract-labor 
system.  They  were  not  permitted  to  stay,  but 
were  repatriated  at  »he  end  of  the  contract 

Latin  America:  China  and  Mexico  In  lb99 
concluded  a  t:er\ty.  whereby  the  nationals  of 
each  country  were  given  entire  freedom  to  go. 
travel,  reside,  and  engage  in  commerce  In  the 
other  country,  and  protection  was  guaranteed 
to  their  persons,  families,  and  property.  But 
•mce  then  there  has  boen  an  antl-Chlnese 
movement.  Between  1931  and  1935  several 
thousand  Chinese  were  compelled  to  give  up 
their  biislness  and  return  home  penniless 

Practically  all  the  Latin-American  repub- 
lics have  adrpted  Chinese  exclusion  laws, 
Which  were  enforced  In  the  case  of  Mexico  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In  the  case  of 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama  by  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  In  the  case 
of  Peru.  Chile,  and  Cuba  by  the  Ministry  of 
Pmance. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Objective  of  this  brief  account  of  the 
life  and  status  of  overseas  Chinese  Is  neither 
to  express  ajiy  resentment  nor  to  demand  any 
action,  but  to  .show  that  up  to  this  time  all 
nations.  Including  the  Chinese,  have  unwisely 
followed  a  policy  of  racial  excluslveness  and 
to  consider  the  possibility  that  In  the  future 
they  may  all  adopt  the  principle  of  racial 
equality. 

As  time  passes,  space  shrinks.  With  each 
passing  day  the  earth  is  becoming  smaller. 
The  age  of  excluslveness  Is  ending.  If  it  has 
not  already  ended. 

Toward  the  whole  problem  of  migration 
China's  position  may  be  Informally  stated  as 
follows : 

1.  After  the  war  China  is  going  to  develop 
the  vast  areas  of  uncultivated  land  In  her 
northeast  and  northwest,  which  will  amply 
take  care  of  aU  the  surplus  population  in  the 
country.  The  Chinese  Government  is  not 
likely  to  encourage  emigration,  although  it 
cannot  prevent  those  citizens  who  are  domi- 
nated by  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise  and 
adventure  from  going  abroad. 

2.  Overseas  Chinese  and  foreign  immi- 
grants and  residents  In  China  should  be 
treated  on  the  basis  of  complete  equality. 

3.  China  expects  that  the  Immigration  laws 
In  the  South  Seas  countries  will  be  liberal- 
laed  and  that  the  Chinese  in  those  countries 
will  be  accorded  proper  protection  and  pro- 
portional representation  In  legislation  and 
administration. 

4.  China  hopes  that  the  Immigration  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States,  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, and  Latin  America  vrtll  be  so 
modified  as  to  put  Chinese  Immigrants  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  of  other  countries. 
Cuba  has  pointed  the  way  in  the  matter.  If 
the  United  States  places  Chlnfte-toimlgra- 
tlon  on  a  quota  basis,  only  100  Chinese  will 
be  admitted  every  year— too  small  a  number 
to  disrupt  in  any  conceivable  way  the  Ameri- 
can economic  life.  China  does  not  demand 
free  migration.  She  simply  wishes  to  see 
that  all  discriminatory  laws  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin  may  be 
abolished,  and  that  thereby  an  unnecessary 
source  of  irriutlon  and  disharmony  in  her 
relations  with  the  western  countries  mav  ba 
eliminated.  ' 
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HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF   MONTAN.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  traffic  department  of 
the  American  Association  of  Raih'oads, 
showing  what  they  state  they  have  ac- 
complished for  the  railroads  generally 
for  the  year  1937.  The  statement  was 
filed  on  October  11.  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  wurlc  ct  the 
trafflc  department  it  is  absolutely  impuisible 
to  submit  more  than  a  very  rough  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  money  its  activities  have 
saved  to  the  rallro£.ds,  although  in  the  aggre- 
gate we  know  this  represents  a  very  substan- 
tial figure.  The  reasons  for  this  statement 
are: 

The  action  of  a  line  or  group  of  lines  ni.iy 
threaten  the  rate  adjustment  over  a  consider- 
able territory.    Our  intervention  has  in  many 
Instances   resulted   in   such    proposals    being 
either  withdrawn  or  modified  in  a  construc- 
tive  way    that    has   prevented    reductions    in 
other  directions.    In  the  first  place,  it  could 
never  be  known  accurately  what  the  final  de- 
velopment might  have  been,  insofar  as  the 
extent  of  territory  is  concerned  that  would 
be  affected  by  such  a  readjustment;  further-    j 
more,    before    this    could    be    measured    ac-    j 
curately  in  money  it  would  be  necessary  to    ' 
have  the  exact  tonnage  moving  between  the 
affected  territories  or  the  affected  points,  and 
even  if  this  were  ascertainable  it  would  by  no 
means  tell   the   whole  story,  for   the  reason 
that  frequently  a  reduction  on  one  commod- 
ity automatically  leads  to  reductions  on  other 
commodities  which  are  competitive  therewith. 
We  might  list  a  few  things  that  have  been 
accomplished  and  then  submit  a  rough  guess 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  Involved,  but  we 
want  It  distinctly  understood  that  a  reliable 
estimate  cannot  be  supplied. 

Some  of  the  matters  of  large  moment  where 
we  know  substantial  savings  In  revenue  have 
been  secured  are: 

1.  Persuading  the  railroads  from  establish- 
ing Intermediate  transit  at  grain  markets  in 
Western  Trunk  Line  territory.  Had  this  ed- 
Justment  gone  into  effect  it  might  reasonably 
have  led  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  grain 
rate  structiire  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
western  district  and  the  resulting  less  to  the 
railroad  lndu.«try  as  compared  with  the  pres- 
ent adjustment,  which  was  prescribed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CommLsslon,  would  have 
reached  large  figures. 

2.  Persuading  the  Chicago  lines  from  In- 
creasing their  absorption  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  covering  services  heretofore  paid  for 
by  the  owner  of  the  livestock,  which,  if  estab- 
lished at  Chicago,  would  have  been  extended 
to  all  markets  In  western  territory  and  in 
connection  with  which  it  was  estimated 
would  have  Increased  the  railroads'  expenses 
in  handling  this  business  in  the  western  dis- 
trict by  at  least  a  million  doUars  per  annum. 
8.  Persuading  the  Southwestern  lines  to 
change  their  proportional  rates  on  grain  to 


Memphis,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been 
to  reduce  by  40  c^nts  per  ton  revenues  on  all 
grain  moving  from  C.  F.  A.  territory  and 
Wtsiern  territory  into  the  Southeast  and 
which  furfhermbre  placed  the  Southeastern 
lines  in  a  better  position  to  defend  their  ad- 
justment undf-r  the  investigation  which  tne 
Intcr'-tate  Commerce  Commission  had  Insti- 
tuted in  docket  17000,  part  7A  Here  ag:iui 
thi.'5  reprer-eiits  a  l.iige  sura  of  money  but  it 
cannot  be  accurately  e."=tlmated  as  no  tonnage 
figures  .are  available. 

4.  Persuaclin'5  the  Southwestern  and  the 
We.=^tern  Trunk  lines  to  increase  their,  rates 
and  minimum  weights  on  furniture  to  avoid 
a  reducfion  In  the  rates  and  minimum 
weigh  t.s  on  fun.iturc  originating  in  eastern 
and  sfutherii  territories 

5  The  Southern  and  Southwestern  lines 
ur.ckr*ojk  to  reduce  their  rates  on  paper  and 
pulpboard  Into  th°  Northern  markets.  This 
would  have  probably  resulted  In  a  reduction 
in  the  rates  un  tiie  entire  paper  group  and 
paper  board  grt'up  from  the  North.  This 
controversy  \va>  fiuaHy  adjusted  by  increas- 
inc:  by  lo  peicent  the  level  of  rates  which 
had  been  prcp-f=ed  by  the  Southern  and 
SouUiWPstcrn  carriers. 

6  Largely  through  cooperative  efforts  cf 
this  department  the  rates  on  Imported  vege- 
table oils  from  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic 
ports  have  been  Increa.sed  from  3  to  6  cents 
per  100  pounds,  making  it  unnecessary  for 
what  otherwise  wolud  have  required  a  reduc- 
tion from  North  Atlantic  ports. 

Thore  has  alni  been  worked  out  but  is. not 
yet  effective  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
rates  on  dcmr.-^tlc  vegetable  oils  as  a  result  of 
conferences  arranged  by  this  department. 

7  Largely  through  cooperative  efforts  of 
this  department  the  effective  date  of  the  Ex 
parte  123  advances  were  .set  forward  at  lea.-t 
15  days  earlier  th.an  was  anticipated. 

8  Restoration  cf  relationships  and  differ- 
entials which  were  disturbed  by  the  increa.se 
in  Ex  parte  123  by  Increases  rather  than  re- 
ductions. 

9  S.°curing  an  increase  In  the  rates  on 
rice.  This  resulted  through  cooperation  be-' 
tween  the  common  carrier  barge  lines  op- 
erating on  the  inland  waterways  and  the 
competing  rail  lines  largely  brought  about  by 
the  efforts  of  this  department. 

10  Securing  an  advance  in  the  cotton 
rates  in  both  southwestern  and  southeastern 
territories 

11  Saved  a  lot  of  reductions  in  the  rates 
on  soda  pr.^ducts  and  created  an  under- 
standing as  between  the  producing  lines  in 
the  ea.stern  and  southwestern  territories  that 
v.ill  produce  cooperative  handling  of  this 
rate  adjustment  and  not  lead  to  action  by 
one  group  that  wUl  adversely  affect  the 
other. 

12.  We  were  instrumental  in  progressing 
revision  of  the  estimated  weights  on  fruits 
and  veeetables.  in  connection  with  which 
the  carriers  will  be  In  position  to  coller^t 
freu'ht  charges  on  the  weight  handled  rather 
than  on  the  considerably  lower  basis  under 
the  previous  e.nimated  weights 

13  Persuading  the  Comptroller  General  to 
change  his  rulings  to  the  effect  tha*  land 
grant  deductions  should  be  made  In  reduced 
rates  on  animal  food  products  in  the  drought 
relief  tcrrito.-y 

14.  We  were  siiroessful  In  persuading  the 
southern  lines  not  to  make  a  reduction  in 
their  citrus  fruit  rates  which  if  made  would 
have  caused  a  similar  reduction  in  rates  from 
producing  points  in  Texas  and  California  and 
which  saved  well  over  a  million  dollars  per 
annum. 

Also  a.?sisted  In  forestalling  a  demand  on 
the  part  of  Florida  and  Texas  shippers  fop 
an  emergency  reduction  in  rates  on  grape- 
fruit which  would  have  represented  a  lar-e 
losi  in  revenue.  " 
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15.  Have  been  Instrximental  In  having  a 
policy  adopted  by  the  Individual  railroadi 
not  to  make  joint  rates  with  trucking  com- 
panies, the  result  of  which  has  saved  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  the  railroad  In- 
dtistry 

16.  Induced  the  southwestern  lines  to  re- 
frain from  establishing  transit  arrangements 
on  cotton,  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
required  similar  action  In  the  Southeast  and 
which  would  have  cost  the  railroads  consider- 
able money. 

17.  Persuaded  the  eastern  lines  to  refrain 
frcm  rescinding  their  wharfage  charges  on 
coal,  which  if  done  would  have  required  sim- 
ilar action  on  the  part  erf  the  southern  lines 
and  would  have  represented  a  considerable 
loss  in  revenue. 

18.  Have  Induced  Individual  lines  and 
groups  of  lines  to  comply  with  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  construc- 
tively where  It  appeared  action  might  have 
been  taken  which  would  have  resulted  In  sub- 
stantially less  revenue  than  otherwise  would 
have   been  received. 

19.  Activities  of  this  department  in  assist- 
ing in  avoiding  suspension  of  increased  rates 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
in  obtaining  modification  of  other  orders  or 
requirements  of  the  Commission  that  might 
have  resulted  in  reductions  In  rates  or  In 
other  unnecessary  expense. 

20.  Activities  of  this  department  In  the  di- 
rection of  simple  and  economical  publication 
of  freight  tariffs. 

21  Have  participated  In  conferences  with 
shipper  groups  and  obtained,  as  a  result 
thereof,  higher  rates  with  the  retention  of 
traffic  than  the  shippers  were  originally  de- 
manding. 

These  represent  only  the  high  points  and, 
expressed  In  a  money  equivalent  with  no  sub- 
stantial figures  poESlble  to  furnish  in  sup- 
port thereof.  It  is  the  judgment  of  this 
department  that  we  have  saved  to  the  rail- 
roads, at  a  conservative  estimate.  In  the  4 
years  that  this  department  has  been  In  ex- 
istence, not  less  than  •12,000,000,  or  an  aver- 
age of  not  less  than  $3,000,000  per  annum. 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  TH«  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  9  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) .  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  I 
delivered  before  the  Central  Retail  Peed 
Association.  Inc.,  at  the  Schroeder  Hotel, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  7,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans.  2  years  ago,  almost  to 
the  very  day,  I  was  privileged  to  speak  to  this 
same  group  on  the  subject.  The  Nation's  Job. 

Our  theme  then  was  that  the  Nation's  )ob 
was  defense  In  Its  broadest  aspects,  not  only  a 
military  defense  but  an  economic  defense,  a 
social  defense,  and  an  individual  defense.  It 
meant  not  only  the  steel  armor  plate  of 
mechanized  defense  but  also  the  btilldlng  of 
bomb-proof  barriers  of  mental  and  spiritual 
defense. 

Since  that  day  in  June  of  1941,  much  water 
has  gone  over  the  dam.    Today  we  look  back 


on  Pearl  Harbor,  Bataan.  Oorregldor,  the  cap- 
ture of  Attu  and  Klska  by  the  Japanese,  and 
our  subsequent  return  to  that  area. 

We  can  look  back  on  the  successful  cam- 
paign In  Africa  by  our  troops,  the  Battle  of 
the  Solomons,  the  rescue  of  AustraUa,  the 
sinking  of  over  3,000,000  tons  of  Japanese 
shipping,  the  German  submarine  warfare,  the 
tremendous  Russian  offensive,  the  bombing 
of  Germany  and  her  subject  nations. 

Today  thwe  are  more  than  6.000.000  men 
already  In  our  armed  forces.  Five  million 
more  men  will  be  Inducted.  Our  home  econ- 
omy Is  more  and  more  geared  to  the  war 
effort  We  have  a  two-ooean,  yes,  even  a 
three-ocean  navy.  We  are  shifting  from  the 
defensive  to  the  offensive,  and  we  now  have 
136,000.000  people  engaged  In  the  war  effort. 

Last  month,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  the  balance  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  was  In  favor  of  the 
Allies,  and  at  the  very  time  when  huge  ship- 
ping capacity  was  vitally  needed  for  rushing 
Invasion  troops,  supplies,  and  ammunition 
to  Europe. 

The  Mediterranean  convoy  route  was 
cleared  by  the  Tunisian  victory.  According 
to  Allied  estimates,  prooably  2.000.000  tons  of 
shipping  were  re'eased  for  other  purposes 

According  to  the  experts,  one  division  of 
troops  would  require  150.000  tons  of  r"  i,.- 
plng.  That  means  that  the  Allies  almost 
over  night  acquired  sufficient  shipping  to 
move  better  than  200.000  troops  across  the 
Atlantic 

We  dont  know  how  many  tripe  such  a 
fleet  could  make,  although  some  observers 
have  estimated  that  It  could  be  one  a  month. 

It  has  been  stated  In  Washington  that 
the  April  sinkings  by  enemy  submarines  were 
less  than  half  those  of  March.  This  Im- 
provement was  continuing  during  May.  If 
the  rate  of  sinkings  can  be  held  at  that  low 
level,  the  production  of  our  shipyards  ought 
to  pile  up  a  nuplua  of  capacity  ovei-  our 
losses. 

We  have  a  large  voltmie  of  United  States 
escort  vessels  now  going  into  service  and 
that  has  been  a  tremendous  help.  It  may 
be  that  we  are  utilizing  some  new  secret 
weapon  In  connection  with  the  submarine. 
We  certainly  have  a  better  aircraft  cover  for 
our  forces,  although  we  know  that  Increasing 
numbers  of  U-boats  wlU  prowl  along  the  con- 
voy lanes  with  the  specific  objective  of  halt- 
ing any  possibility  of  building  up  a  second 
front  force  We  can  also  expect  that  we  will  f 
suffer  many  casualties  In  the  Atlantic  fight. 

We  definitely  had  air  superiority  In  iKM-th- 
em  Tunisia.  We  had  a  great  many  patrolling 
hawks  In  the  skies.  At  one  time  we  were 
supposed  to  have  had  a  five  to  on«  ad  van - 
age.  We  have  had  constant  airdrome  patrons 
n  the  air.  Tea,  the  Tunisian  campaign  tipped 
the  battle  of  the  Atlantic  our  way  and  our 
forces  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Par  East 
brought  further  encouraging  reports. 

Our  military  leadership  baa  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  that  is  as  It  should  be. 
Moreover,  they  have  jtistlfled  that  confidence 
and  that  also  Is  as  It  should  be. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
people  do  not  have  that  same  degree  of  con- 
fidence In  otir  policies  and  our  strategy  on  the 
domestic  front. 

We  hear  no  critlciam  of  the  war  strategy 
or  the  war  leadership,  and  that  Is  as  It  should 
be.  We  do.  however,  hear  criticism  of  our 
domestic  policies  and  the  i»lnclpal  reason 
Is  because  we  have  not  evidenced  the  same 
degree  of  sincerity  or  success  which  have 
been  evidenced  on  the  military  front. 

We  haven't  matched  our  military  effort  on 
the  domestic  front.  We  havent  matched  It 
either  In  strategy  <x  in  courage. 

Victories  on  the  war  front  arent  enough. 
We  must  also  have  victories  on  the  domestic 
front  over  every  single  fores  #hlcb  impedes 
out  war  effort. 


K  something  happens  to  our  prodtictlon 
curves  in  war  plante  and  we  eliminate  the 
factors  which  caused  the  delays,  that  Is  a 
victory  on  the  home  front  If  we  are  blithely 
splrallng  toward  Infiatlon  and  we  succeed  in 
arresting  that  spiral,  we  have  won  a  major 
victory  on  the  home  front  If  there  is  con- 
fusion, duplication,  overlapping,  and  delay 
In  the  aclml:alstratlon  of  our  domestic  war 
effort,  and  we  eliminate  that  chaos,  then  we 
have  won  a  victory  on  the  home  front. 

If  our  food  supplies  are  dwindling  as  a 
result  of  poor  governmental  planning,  and 
we  correct  that  planning,  then  we  have  won 
a  major  victory  on  the  home  front. 

That  Is  why  today,  my  friends.  I  sliould  like 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  victories  on  the  home 
front.     Let  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean. 

If  we  had  an  army  which  fought  for  IS 
months  without  organizing  Its  companies 
into  any  kind  of  permanent  organization  and 
without  efltablishlng  apy  clearly  defined  pat- 
tern of  authority  for  Its  generals  and  Its 
colonels  and  Its  captains.  It  would  be  a  very 
poor  army  and  It  would  suffer  major  reverses 
under  fire. 

That,  my  friends,  is  what  has  happened  In 
Washington.  In  March  of  this  year,  sonw  15 
months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  we  were  still  cre- 
ating new  agencies,  we  were  still  icsutng  new 
directives,  we  were  still  creating  overlapping 
spheres  of  authority. 

One  of  these  spheres  concerns  ycur  Indus* 
try.  That  was  the  creation  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration of  Pood  Production  and  Distri- 
bution within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
imder  the  leadership  of  Chester  C.  Davis. 

Now,  the  official  reason  for  Mr.  Davis'  ap* 
Ointment  was  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ture,  who  was  Pood  Admlnlstratcr,  was  too 
busy  with  a  great  deal  of  departmental  rou- 
tine to  do  the  job  as  Food  Administrator. 

Now,  that  was  frankly  a  deceptive  smoke> 
screen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Wlckard  lost  the 
Job  because  he  never  succeeded  In  getting  on 
top  of  the  critical  problem  of  food  supply — 
and  It  wasn't  his  fault  either.  He  didn't  hav« 
the  authority.  In  any  job  of  food  produc- 
tion the  three  principal  elements  are: 

1.  Labor — and  these  were  controUed  by  War 
Manpower  Commissioner  McNutt  and  Selec- 
tive Service  Director  Hetsbey. 

2.  The  second  factor  which  Is  vital  to  any 
kind  of  food  prodtictlon  is  the  matter  of 
prices,  and  Mr.  Wlckard  had  no  authority  here 
either,  because  Economic  Stabilization  Direc- 
tor Byrnes  and  Price  Administrator  Brojcn 
shared  that  authority. 

3.  The  third  factor  was,  of  course,  the  factor 
of  machinery  and  this  was  something  which 
came  within  the  scope  of  War  Production 
Board  Director  Nelson. 

At  any  rate.  Wlckard  never  got  on  top  of 
the  critical  problem  of  food  supply.  He  had 
no  authority  and,  consequently,  the  job 
wasn't  done.  Consequently,  it  was  left  cha- 
otic, confused,  and  disorganised  16  months 
after  the  Nation  went  to  war. 

Before  this  talk  Is  finished.  I  wIU  point  out 
a  general  moral  on  this  subject,  but  let  me 
linger  for  a  nooment  on  the  problem  of  the 
farmer. 

This  year  10.000.000  or  more  acres  will  be 
returned  to  production  of  major  cn^,  due 
to  the  lifting  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration restrictions.  Those  flgxires  come 
from  the  Department  of  Agrlculttirs  ItaeU. 

That  will  mean  that  for  the  first  time  sines 
we  began  killing  little  pigs.  American  agri- 
culture returned  to  an  economy  of  abundance 
Instead  of  scarcity. 

The  second  year  of  our  participation  in 
global  warfare  brought  with  it  the  grim  stark 
realisation  that  we  had  to  feed  aimles,  allies, 
and  even  conquered  nations. 

Finally,  at  long  last,  we  have  abandoned 
the  hybrid,  tattered  and  torn  remnant  of  a 
doctrine  of  scarcity  which  has  always  bren 
at  variance  with  every  fundamental  and  basic 
tradition  of  American  life. 
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Yes.  we  have  ttnally  placed  10,000.000  acres 
oack  into  production.  That  won't  mean  that 
there  will  be  an  abundance  of  foodstuffs  for 
civilians,  but  at  least  It  highlights  a  funda- 
mental change  which  has  been  long  over- 
*'"®— t^e  slilft  from  the  economy  of  scarcity 
to  the  economy  of  abundant  production.  At 
least  It  has  brought  home  the  fundamental 
point  that  If  farmers  are  to  be  paid  anything 
by  Government,  they  should  be  paid  not  for 
curtailing  production,  but  for  increaslne  pro- 
duction. 

That  Is  a  very  basic  change  and  It  finds  Its 
counterpart  In  every  phase  of  our  war  econ- 
omy. 

I  don't  know  what  the  post-war  plans  for 
our  farm  life  may  be.    I  read  recently  where 
the  chief  agricultural  economist  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  advanced  a 
plan  to  cut  the  post-war  world  population  to 
80  percent  of  Its  present  level.    I  don't  know 
Whether  that  means  that  our  planners  con- 
template a  vast  macfflne-laden  and  Indus- 
trialized America  with  a  La  tin -American  food 
granary  or  not.  but  I  do  know  that  if  that 
report  Is  correcf.  It  means  a  rigid  program  of 
post-war     governmental     control     for     the 
farmer.     I  do  know  that  It  would  mean  a 
blueprint  for  an  organized  agricultural  mar- 
^    ket  probably  with  fixed  prices,  and  I  might 
•ay  in  passing  that  this  kind  of  a  long  range 
agricultural  shackling  la  contrary  to  a  basic 
objective  for  which  this  war  Is  being  fought. 
Let  U3  return  now  to  the  general  subject 
of  victory  on   the  home  front,  and   let  me 
Interject  at  this  point  that  I  don't  want  to 
be  accused  of  being  partisan,  nor  do  I  want 
to  say  that  all  of  our  shortcomings  on  the 
domestic  front  have  resulted  from  one  party, 
nor  have  all  of  the'sound  proposals  emanated 
from  one  party.    The  issue  of  cur  domestic 
policies  Is  infinitely  greater  than  any  narrow 
spirit  of  partisanship. 

To  begin  with,  this  Congress  was  bom  in  a 
■pint  of  Independence.  It  was  born  In  the 
belief  that  It  was  time  for  Congress  to  step 
taking  orders.  It  was  born  in  the  belief  that 
It  was  time  for  Congress — men  o.'  every 
party— to  do  the  Job  which  must  be  done.  It 
was  time  for  Congress  to  reassert  Its  con- 
stitutional authority  and  Its  obligation  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  More- 
over It  was  time  for  Congress  to  quit  stalling 
on  Important  legislative  issues.  It  was  time, 
and  high  time,  for  Congress  to  approximate 
In  some  degree  the  courage  manifested  by  our 
men  on  the  fighting  fronts. 

For  almost  a  decade,  legislation  lived  and 
died  on  Capitol  Hill  in  accordance  with  the 
mandate  of  the  administration  policy. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  this  Congress  broke  all  recordd  In 
the  Intensity  and  the  scope  of  the  Investi- 
gations It  undertook.  New.  investigations 
are  a  two-edged  sword.  Sometimes  they  cre- 
ate more  havoc  than  benefits. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  first  3  months  of  the 
8-venty.eighth  Congress,  the  Congress  dem- 
onstrated that  it  Intended  to  regain  the  func- 
tions which  it  hrd  yielded  to  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive In  an  earlier  heyday. 

The  Congress  refused  to  accept  the  ready- 
m-de  poet-war  plans  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board. 

I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  that  Board 
cr  its  plans  at  this  point,  but  I  do  wish  to 
point  out  that  subsequently  the  Senate  es- 
tablished Its  own  special  committee  to  study 
ann  to  make  recommendations  on  post-war 
economic  planning  In  an  effort  to  assume 
some  leadership  and  to  make  some  con- 
structive contribution  on  this  vital  prob- 
lem. '^ 

It  was  a  Senate  committee  that  took  the 
leadership  in  recommending  the  abolition  of 
toe  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the 
works  Project  Administration,  and  they  were 
eliminated. 

IJnder  Senate  leadership,  about  $1,313  000  - 
000  were  saved  In  Government  expenditures 
There  has  ^een  a  growing  spirit  of  financial 
scrutiny  in  Congress  and  several  of  the  com- 


mittees   are    beginning   to   serve    as    public 
watch  dcgs  in  the  war  agencies. 

Congress  in  the  past  decade  found  Itself 
shorn  of  much  of  its  legislative  authority 
Some  of  the  agencies  which  have  been  created 
are  writing  laws  of  the  land  through  regula- 
tions, without  any  specific  reference  to  the 
Intent  of  Congress. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  been  placed  under 
the  White  House,  and  Congress  Is  unable  to 
go  beyond  this  Executive  agency.  On  this 
point,  by  the  way.  I  believe  that  Congress 
must  carefully  reappraise  the  work  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  miist  strongly  reassert 
Its  initiative  In  effecting  economy  reforms. 
Perhaps  the  somewhat  neglected  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  should  be  studied  with 
a  view  to  reinvesting  that  office  with  seme  of 
the  authority  which  has  been  shifted  from  it 
to  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Now.  with  all  this  seething  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, Congress  has  before  It  a  picture  of 
a  dreary  procession  of  governmental  reor- 
ganization before  Pearl  Harbor— from  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission,  to 
the  Office  of  Production  Management,  to  the 
Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations  Board,  to 
the  War  Production  Board  in  the  production 
field:  and  from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board,  to  the  War  Labor  Board,  in  labor  rela- 
tions; and  from  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  Civilian  Supply  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  and  from  Henderson  to 
Brown  in  the  field  of  rationing  and  price 
control. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  nerve  cen- 
ter of  the  whole  war  effort,  but  there  is  still 
much   chaos.      There   has    been   a    five-man 
kitchen  cabinet  which  had  no  legal  founda- 
tion.   There  were  reverses  and  more  reverses. 
There    were    reorganizations    and    more    re- 
orpanlzationa  In  War  Production  Board,  and 
then  Nelson  turned  over  almost  his  entire    i 
authority  m  war  production  to   the  Execu- 
tive Vice  Chairman.  Charles  Wilson,  and  now    ' 
James  Byrnes  Is  appointed   Director  of  the    I 
Office  of  War  Mobilization.  I 

Now  at  long  last,  It  is  time  for  us  to  settle    \ 
our  domestic  program  Into  a  somewhat  per- 
manent pattern.  | 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  shilly-shallying    ' 
with   respect  to  domestic  questions   of   tre- 
mendotis    Importance.     We    got    good    news 
from  Africa  and  It  Is  time  that  we  get  good 
news    from    Washington.      Perhaps    the    ap- 
pointment of  James  Byrnes  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  is  that  good  news. 
We  can  no  longer  tolerate  Indecision  and 
procrastination. 

The  War  Production  Board  Is  an  example. 
Mr.  Nelson  has  almost  been  shelved.      The 
new  exedbtlve  vice  chairman,  Mr.  Wilson,  is 
reported  as  being  in  conflict  with  the  Army- 
Navy  procurement  authorities,  and  while  that 
question  has  been  partially  straightened  out. 
It  hasn't  been  entirely  settled.      The  Man-' 
power    Commission    Is   another    Illustration. 
Prom  the  Manpower  Commission  there   has 
poured  a  deluge   of  conflicting,   bewildering 
orders  and  proclamations,  but  there  still  is 
no  clearly  defined  over-all  policy,  unless  out 
of  the  appointment  of  Judge  Byrnes  we  eet 
that  result. 

We  still  do  not  have  a  clearly  defined  food- 
production  policy. 

Now,  I  have  never  felt  that  the  ultimate 
character  of  our  war  Government  should  be 
determined  by  a  series  of  foot  races  between 
the  Chief  Executive  and  Congress.  I  do  feel 
that  we  must  decide  whether  the  Impelling 
force  behind  administrative  decisions  shall 
be  a  legal  statute  or  an  Executive  order 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  first  necessity  for 
the  Nation  today  Is  to  create  a  War  Cabinet— 
a  genuine  War  Cabinet  rather  than  a  kitchen 
cabinet  working  in  the  back  room.  The 
kitchen  cabinet  performs  a  useful  function 
but  It  certainly  Isn't  the  answer  to  the  prob-' 
lems  of  a  war  government.  This  group  has 
done  some  exceUent  work.     It  has  made  some 
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excellent  recommendations,  but  it  has  no 
authority,  it  has  no  official  status,  it  has  no 
responsibility.  The  Chief  Executive's  au- 
thority cannot  be  delegated  to  an  unofficial 
group 

It  could  be  delegated  to  a  certain  degree 
to  a  genuine  war  cabinet,  where  each  mem- 
ber would  have  a  clear  authority  to  make 
decisions— and  to  enforce  them— In  one 
specific  field  A  war  cabinet  would  not  elim- 
inate all  of  the  conflicts,  but  it  would  provide 
a  mechanism  for  eliminating  a  great  many 
of  them.  o       =>  J 

I  don't  mean  that  the  President's  power 
should  be  undermined  any  more  than  con- 
gres^iional  power  should  be  undermined.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe  that  whatever  au- 
thcrity  is  necessary  for  the  Chief  E.xecutlve 
to  successfully  run  this  war  should  be  given 
to  him. 

We  must,  however,  eliminate  delays  and 
conflicts  in  authority  and  clashes  of  person- 
ality which  hamper  the  war  effort.  The 
Baiuch  committee  .said  that  about  the  rub- 
ber situation.  The  Maloney  committee  said 
that  abcut  the  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  pro- 
gram. "^ 

It  is  true  of  a  great  many  programs  on  the 
domestic  front.  It  was  certainly  true  of  the 
food  program. 

When  there  are  muddles  in  government 
whc-  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Manpower 
Commi.ssioner  disagree  publicly  about  the 
necessity  for  drafting  labor,  that  Is  obviously 
a  temptation  to  Congress  to  step  in. 

In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  for  Congress 
to  Interfere  but  in  other  cases  It  would  not 
be  necessary  if  there  were  a  war  cabinet 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  war  muddling  In 
1917  and  1918.  and  eventually  President  Wil- 
son had  to  create  a  war  cabinet.  That  pro- 
vided a  mechanism  for  an  Intelligent  division 
of  responsibility,  where  the  Chief  Executive 
could  umpire  the  fights. 

It  is  possible  that  such  a  war  cabinet  would 
mean    a    less   costly    victory    on    the     battle 
fronts,  and  it  is  possible  that  It  might  mean 
a  great  many  victories  on  the  domestic  front 
It  looks  now  as  If  Washington  has  caught 
up  with  this  idea  of  a  war  cabinet.    At  least 
I   hope    that    is   what   is   meant   by    putting 
Ju.^tlce  Byrnes  at  the  head  of  the  new  Office 
of  War  McbiUzation.    Byrnes'  Job  is  analogous 
to  that   of  Deputy  President.     He   will  have 
Iti  his  cabinet  Secretary  Stimson.  Secretary 
Knox.  Mr.  Ncl.son,  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  the  new 
Director    of    Economic    Stabilization,    Judge 
,    Fred  Vinson.     As  you  know,  the  work  which 
,    has  resulted  in  so  much  confusion,  has  been 
I    done  by  czars  with  no  cabinet  roles      It  Is 
I    physically    Impossible    for    the   President   to 
supervise   the  ramified  agencies  which  have 
[    been    brought    into    existence.      He     should 
never  have  expected  to  be  able  to  act  as  the 
clearing    house    for    all    the    Ideas    and    the 
problems   of   all    the   departments   and    bu- 
i''m\   "^.^  appointment  of  Byrnes  means  It 
will    be   his   function   to   Iron   out   the   out- 
standing jurisdictional  disputes  between  the 
czfl  rs . 

Last  March  the  so-called  Truman  commit- 
te.e   pointed   out   three   basic   weaknesses   of 
administration  as  a  cause  for  the  confusion 
delays,  and  shortcomings  in  the  war  program 
The  committee  listed  them  as: 

1.  Inadequate  over-all  planning  within 
Government  agencies  at  the  beginning  of 
various  programs  and  delay  In  determining 
basic  policies  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
programs  effectively. 

2.  Conflicting  authority  over  responsibility 
for  various  delays  in  various  phases  of  the 
war  program,  resulting  in  further  delays  and 

'buck  passing." 

3.  The  hesitancy  of  government  to  adopt 
unpopular  and  unpleasant  policies  long  after 
the  facts  clearly  indicated  that  such  policies 
were  necessary. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  another  purely  advisory  group  but  that  1 
am   urging   the  adoption  of  a  genuine  war    • 
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cabinet  where  every  member  has  a  well-de- 
fined authority. 

1.  I  believe  that  the,  creation  of  a  war 
cabinet  would  be  a  definite  victory  on  the 
home  front. 

2.  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  an  intel- 
ligent fiscal  and  taxing  policy  would  be  a  de- 
cisive victory  on  the  home  front. 

I  believe  that  In  order  to  achieve  such  an 
Integrated  program,  particularly  In  the  field 
of  the  Budget,  we  need  to  correct  one  funda- 
mental omission  In  ovir  thinking.  We  need 
to  correlate  for  Budget  and  plannmg  pur- 
poses, particularly  In  the  post-war  period, 
revenue  raising  and  Federal  spending.  We 
need  a  better  correlation  between  appropria- 
tion and  revenue  committees  In  each  House 
of  Congress,  and  then  we  need  a  better  over- 
all collaboration  In  this  field  between  the  two 
Houses  themselves.  In  other  words,  our  con- 
gressional machinery  for  dealing  with  budg- 
ets Is  hopelessly  Inadequate.  Congress  Is  at- 
tempting to  do  its  budgetary  planning  in  the 
most  expensive  era  In  history  with  the  same 
old-fashioned  machinery  established  years 
ago.  If  the  Executive  assumes  Increasing 
control  over  all  budgetary  operations.  It  la 
only  a  natural  consequence  of  this  short- 
coming within  Congress  itself. 

The  announcement  of  a  decisive,  clearly 
defined  labor  policy,  the  announcement  of  a 
Clearly  defined  framework  for  a  manpower 
policy,  the  announcement  of  a  definite, 
clearly  defined  food  production  program — 
each  of  these  would  be  a  victory  on  the  home 
front. 

The  announcement  of  a  clearly  outlined 
program  for  cur  so-called  psychological  war- 
fare would  be  very  helpful  for  our  morale. 
The  announcement  of  either  a  definite  cor- 
relation or  a  definite  separation  between  cur 
censorship  and  propaganda  j)Ollcies,  would  be 
helpful 

The  announcement  of  a  definite  policy 
with  reference  to  our  Federal  personnel 
would  be  a  satisfaction,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion I  might  add  that  congressional  initiative 
has  alrerdy  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  mere 
than  41.000  civilian  employees  In  all  depart- 
ments. If,  Instead  of  adding  more  and  muie 
agencies — If.  instead  of  pyramiding  more  and 
more  bureaus — we  were  to  utilize  existing  bu- 
reaus. It  would  be  a  very  heartening  assurance 
to  our  people. 

In  the  pcst-war  period,  particularly,  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  find  out  what 
will  happen  to  the  60  agencies  of  Government 
which  today  operate  as  corporate  entities, 
paying  no  interest  or  taxes  on  the  use  of 
public  funds,  and  which.  In  many  cases,  are 
virtually  free  from  the  normal  audit  and 
budgetary  controls. 

An  announcement  today  of  the  sharp  re- 
striction of  these  Government  corporations 
which  operate  In  direct  competition  with 
private  enterprise  would  be  a  tremendoiis 
morale  booster. 

What  I  led  is  most  fundamental,  however, 
is  the  necessity  both  during  the  war  and  in 
the  post-war  period  for  the  adoption  of  a 
mechanism  which  will  insure  that  there  will 
be  a  working  collaboration  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  the  soldiers  won  the  last  war  and  the 
statesmen  and  the  people  lost  the  peace. 
That  must  never  happen  again.  There  Is 
little  d.sagreement  today  on  the  necessity 
for  some  kind  of  International  collaboration 
for  a  better  world,  but  unfortunately  there 
has  been  too  little  discusrlcn  on  the  simrle 
mechanism  which  must  precede  any  such 
collaboration. 

Before  we  can  talk  of  International  col- 
laboration, we  must  mal-.e  certain  that  there 
is  domestic  CGllabora'>.;on. 

Under  our  Ccnsti-ution,  there  are  two 
peace-making  authorities  and  before  we  can 
talk  of  world  peace  we  must  make  certain 
that  there  is  peace  between  our  own  two 
peace-making  authorities. 


Before  we  can  talk  about  any  resolutions 
relating  to  the  post-war  peace  problem,  we 
must  adopt  a  simple  mechanism  for  collabora- 
tion between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
with  reference  to  their  Joint  peace  action. 

If  tomorrow  we  were  to  have  assurance  from 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  that  a 
liaison  committee  on  the  problems  of  the 
peace  would  be  established  to  function  dur- 
ing every  stage  of  the  conduct  of  the  peace, 
that  would  be  a  tremendous  victory  on  the 
home  front,  because  It  would  mean  that  the 
chances  for  the  adoption  of  a  workable  peace 
would  be  Infinitely  increased. 

It  would  be  assurance  to  our  boys  on  every 
fighting  front  In  the  world  that  their  fight 
would  not  be  In  vain — that  they  would  not 
return  lome  to  face  the  spectacle  of  Congress 
and  the  Executive  battling  over  the  terms 
and  the  provisions  of  a  peace.  It  would 
mean  that  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple would  have  a  voice  in  the  inc.  ption 
stages  of  a  treaty,  and  It  would  mean  that 
the  comprises  would  be  worked  out  before- 
hand 

It  would  mean  that  the  treaty  would  not 
the  wrapped  up  in  cellophane  and  a  big 
blue  ribbon  and  then  delivered  to  Congress 
by  the  State  Department  wouthout  any 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives ever  having  beer  incorporated  in 
the  treaty. 

The  presentation  of  a  treaty  as  a  fait  ac- 
compli by  the  State  Department  invites 
sharp  scrutiny  by  the  Senate  of  an  unfamil- 
iar treaty  with  which  It  is  not  conversant. 
Participation  by  the  Senate  In  the  Incep- 
tion steps  of  the  treaty — not  In  a  spirit  of 
antagonism,  but  in  a  spirit  of  working  co- 
operation— would  mean  that  the  treaty  which 
would  have  to  face  a  Senate  vote  for  ap- 
proval would  have  an  Infinitely  better  chance 
of  surviving  as  a  hope  not  only  for  the 
United  States  but  for  tho  world. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say  In  conclu- 
sion that  Congress  would  lose  a  vital  battle 
on  the  home  front  if  It  does  not  successfully 
protect  us  from  economic  disaster  after  the 
war. 

All  of  our  energy  today  Is  concentrated  on 
winning  the  war  and  that  is  as  It  should  be. 
We  will  win  that  war,  and  we  must  a.so 
win  a  Just  and  a  righteous  peace.  We  must 
also  win  an  economic  battle  for  America — 
a  post-war  battle.  That  Is  necessary  not  only 
for  the  survival  of  the  United  States,  but  in 
order  to  insure  that  there  can  be  an  equitable 
economic  iniBis  for  International  peace. 


Russia's  Electric  Power  Resources 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  I  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  now  In  a  pcwer 
economy;  that  electric  power,  the  sup- 
ply of  electricity,  w^ill  have  more  to  do 
with  the  lives  of  our  people  and  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country  and  of  the  world, 
than  will  the  supply  of  silver  and  gold. 

Recertly  I  also  took  up  the  question 
of  the  development  of  electric  power  in 
Japan  and  showed  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  our  public  power  program  in  this 
country  Japan  would  today  be  ahead  of 
the  United  States,  or  even  with  the 


Unite<}  States,  in~the  production  and  use 
of  electric  power. 

I  now  desire  to  discuss  the  develop- 
men'^^  of  electric  power  in  Russia,  partic- 
ularly water  power;  and  at  a  later  date 
I  hope  to  take  up  the  question  of  electric 
power  production  in  other  countries,  in- 
cluding other  European  countries,  as  well 
as  South  America. 

POWn    DEVKLOPMENT    IN    RUSSIA 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  why 
such  a  reversal  of  Russian  form  and  per- 
formance, compared  to  the  last  war. 
The  answer  lies  in  Russian  industrial  de- 
velopment along  lines  of  complete  elec- 
trification, as  we  know  It  from  our  own 
experience.  The  story  of  this  change  is 
enlightening 

I  am  picturing  this  development  only 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  disassoci- 
ated from  their  political  theories.  We 
need  to  know,  for  our  own  well-being, 
what  each  country  has  and  how  It  can 
use  it.  We  must  look  realistically  at  the 
world  around  us.  An  electrified  Russia  is 
a  vital  world  force  and  it  is  here  to  stay. 
Her  resource  structure  is  built  on  Ameri- 
can lines,  and  is  easier  for  us  to  under- 
stand and  measure  than  is  the  Nazi 
structure. 

Russia  has  realized  the  importance  of 
complete  electrification.  The  keystone 
of  her  national  economy  rests  on  this 
concept.  The  outstanding  reason  for 
her  remarkable  war  performance  was  an 
early  realization  of  the  possibilities  of 
electrolj^ic  and  electrotliermal  produc- 
tion processes,  as  well  as  the  possibilities 
of  automatic  electrical  equipment,  and 
electric  industrial  production  technique, 
with  the  associated  increase  in  produc- 
tion per  employee. 

Russian  leaders  saw  that  the  force  of 
electrification  would  give  them  a  single 
yardstick  by  which  they  could  gage  their 
national  economy.  Their  concept  of 
capitalism,  unfortunately,  was  given  to 
them  by  the  German  and  associated  pro- 
prietors who  controlled  and  operated 
Russian  industry  during  the  days  of  the 
Czar,  which  drove  them  temporarily,  at 
least,  to  the  other  extreme — communism. 

KUSSUN  INStfSTRT   UP  TO   1917 

Practically  all  of  the  Russian  Industry 
prior  to  1917  was  foreign  owned,  with 
German  interests  predominating.  Nine- 
ty-six percent  of  the  entire  Russian  elec- 
trical business  was  owned  and  operated 
by  German  and  affiliated  foreign  inter- 
ests. The  operation  was  on  a  very  low 
and  backward  level,  and  by  standards  as 
we  know  them,  extremely  crude,  A  re- 
examination of  all  controlling  factors 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Russian 
people  were  "sold  down  the  river"  by 
profiteering  foreign  proprietors. 

Between  1900  and  1914  only  14.000  kil- 
owatts of  new-production  capacity  was 
installed  annually  in  Russia,  which  is 
just  a  little  more  than  the  amount  now 
used  each  year  In  my  congressional 
district. 

The  costs  per  kilowatt  and  per  kilo- 
watt-hour were  sky  high  and  the  re- 
liability of  performance  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale.  For  example,  one  ^ec- 
tric  station  was  erected  in  St.  Peters- 
burg with  boilers  so  built  as  to  use 
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Cardiff— English— coal,  and  the  boUer 
pressure  was  around  the  low  level  of 
100  pounds.  Fuel  supplies  at  hand  were 
Ignored.  Another  station  was  built  in 
Moscow  equally  as  antique  that  could 
burn  only  long-haul  oil  from  foreign  or 
Caucasus  sources.  During  this  time  the 
Donclz  Basin  was  Russia's  principal  in- 
dustrial center.  Its  mines  and  mills  were 
primitive.  There  were  hundreds  of  small 
mechanical  plants,  all  operating  at  low 
efficiencies.  The  entire  electric  power 
for  this  vast  resource  region  consisted  of 
only  70  kilos— 43  miles — of  light  power 
lines.  The  Russian  steam  boiler  inspec- 
^  tion  records  show  21.500  registered  boil- 
ers. Only  18  percent  were  water-tube 
boilers,  and  the  remaining  82  percent 
were  frail  pots,  sold  only  to  make  large 
sales  profits. 

Decentralization  of  industry  had  been 
carried  to  the  extreme.  St.  Petersburg. 
for  example,  secured  its  entire  power 
supply  from  105  different  generating  sta- 
tions with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  193  - 
000  kilowatts  and  with  different  oper- 
aUng  voltages.  Efficiency  standards 
were  almost  as  crude  as  the  Chinese 
treadmills,  and  there  was  no  technique. 
The  Government  did  not  know  its  re- 
aources.  and  the  published  surveys  on 
quantities  were  ridiculous. 

In  1913  the  total  Russian  electric  in- 
stalled capacity  was  only  1.100,000  kilo- 
watts and  the  output  1.900  000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours,   which    is    less    than    the 
amount  now  used  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington,   Alabama,    or    Tennessee.      Its 
productive   capacity   in   that   year  was 
only  about  one-twentieth  of  ours  and 
one-tenth  that  of  Germany,     in   1913 
only  37  percent  of  the  national  power 
output    was    used    in    industry.      The 
average  efficiency  of  the  largest  gener- 
ating  stations   was   only    10.7    percent 
The  Russian   electrical   manufacturing 
business  was  practically  nil.    Machinery 
was  largely  imported  with  a  few  foreign 
workshops,  run  on  a  concession  basis 
handling  the  small  amount  of  nonim- 
portations.   These  few  descriptions  give 
a  picture  of  the  Russian  industrial  situa- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war. 

FLAM  NED  ELrCTKlflCATlON 

In  October  1918.  the  Russian  Academy 
Of  Science  commenced  studies  on  which 
the  new  government  could  plan  Indus- 
trial reorganization,  stressing  electrifi- 
cation. 

In    February    1920,    the    Goelro    was 
lounded.  which  was  purely  a  technical 
body  composed  of  about  200  of  the  na- 
tion s  outstanding  scientists.    The  fun- 
damental work  of  this  commission  which 
Has  since  been  known  as  the  Goelro  plan 
was  completed  in  December  1920    and 
submitted  to  the  Eighth  All  Russlan'con- 
gress  of  Soviets,  and  approved.     This 
plan  covered  the  reconstruction  of  Rus- 
sU  along  electric  lines,  with  a  high  order 
fi.^'?'*'"^.-    ^"  ^^21  Stalin  referred  to 
Jr  K^i*""  P^"  ^  ^^^  ^*  base  on  which 
to  build  a  new  industrial  structure  to 
save  an  economically  backward  Russia. 

THE  OOEUtO  PLAN 

ITila  plan  called  for  an  entire  recon- 
struction of  industry,  based  entirely  on 
electnflcaUon.   it  might  be  said  at  this 


point,  that  the  backward  conditions 
made  reconstruction  easily  possible.  Its 
objective  was  to  increase  production  180 
to  200  percent  of  the  pre-war  level,  which 
was  to  be  accomplished  in  a  minimum  of 
10  years  and  a  maximum  of  15  years. 
This  plan  had  two  parts  known  as  A  and 
B.  Part  A  provided  for  the  restoration 
and  reconstruction  of  pre-war  facilities 
and  the  development  of  electrical  trans- 
mission and  distribution  networks. 

Part  B  called  for  1.500.C00  kilowatts  of 
new  generating  stations  and  the  creation 
of  30  electrical  regions. 

The  approved  basic  plan  called  for  the 
concentration  of  large  regional  electric 
power  in  supergenerating  stations. 
Power  was  to  be  transmitted  out  of  these 
stations  over  the  entire  region  through 
high-voltage  networks  to  industries  and 
other  consumers. 

These  central  stations  were  to  be  so 
located  as  to  best  serve  the  raw  materials 
of  each  region,  subject  only  to  the  re- 
quirements that  the  backward  industrial 
situation  of  the  entire  country  be  cor- 
rected as  early  as  possible,  and  that  local 
power  and  fuel  sources  be  used  exclu- 
sively, to  avoid  overloading  the  national 
rail  systems.  The  power  sources  to  be 
used  were  water  power,  local  bituminous 
coals,  oil.  oil  shales,  peat,  and  anthracite 
waste  culm.  When  the  industries  had 
been  rebuilt  it  was  then  planned  to  inter- 
connect the  regions  by  high-voltage 
transmission  ties  so  that  each  region 
could  render  assistance  to  other  regions 
when  needed. 

Basically,  the  Russian  plan  was  en- 
tirely different  from  the  German  concept 
of  decentralizing  industry  into  a  number 
of  component  parts.     The  development 
of  this  new  Russian  plan  was  a  natural 
move,  as  the  Rus.sian  leaders  knew  from 
bitter  experiences  what  German  decen- 
tralization and  mechanical  drives   had 
done   to  their  country's  industry  from 
1914  to  1917.     Furthermore,  they  were 
thoroughly  acquainted   with   the   great 
productive  capacity  of  the  United  States 
and  the  reasons  therefor.    Active  work 
was  started  on  the  Goelro  plan,  as  soon 
as  internal  conditions  permitted,  but  re- 
habilitation of  pre-war  facilities  largely 
occupied  their  attention  until  1925  which 
IS  the  first  year  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
measure  results  from  published  statistics 


COELHO  CONSTKDCTION 


The  original  plan  called  for  28  gen- 
erating stations  west  of  the  Urals  and 
2  east  of  that  range.    The  final  amend- 
ments to  this  plan  increased  the  total 
stations  west  of  the  Urals  to  56  and  east 
of  the  Urals  to  4.    The  Soviets  developed 
all  the  waterpower  possible  under  the 
major  requirement  of  local  resource  use 
The  completed  plants  west  of  the  moun- 
tains comprise  10  hydros.  22  coal  burners 
10  peat  burners,  5  mixed-fuel  plants    1 
oil-shaJe  plant,  and  8  fuel-oil  burners. 
East  of  the  Urals  the  plants  completed 
under  the  Goelro  plan  comprise  1  hydro 
and  3  coal-burning  stations.    These  were 
all  superstations.    In  1928  it  was  evident 
that  these  60  stations  and  their  adjacent 
industrial   "combines"  would   be   com- 
pleted within  the  minimum  period  of  10 
years  or  by  1930.    Stalin  therefore  pro- 


posed the  first  5-year  plan,  and  on  the 
completion  of  this  plan  offered  the  sec- 
ond 5-year  plan. 

FIRST    AND    SECOND     5 -YEAR    PLANS 

These  plans  were  a  continuation  and 
j  expansion  of  the  Goelro  plan.  The  first 
I  5-year  plan  was  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Soviets  in  1929.  It  provided  for 
constructing  and  enlarging  42  regional 
electric-generating  stations  and  estab- 
lishing industrial  "combines"  in  connec- 
tion with  these  power  outlets.  Under 
this  set-up  the  generating  installations 
in  Russia  would  be  increased  3,200,000 
kilowatts. 

Just  prior  to  proposing  the  first  5-year 
plan  Stalin  employed  an  American  en- 
gineer, the  late  Col.  Hugh  Cooper,  as  a 
consultant.    Colonel  Cooper  and  his  or- 
ganization had  built  the  Muscle  Shoals 
and  Keokuk  Dams,  in  this  country.  Stalin 
secured  the  services  of  Colonel  Cooper 
and  his  organization,  after  canva.-^sing 
the    international    field,    and    rejecting 
German    ofTcrs    of   assistance.    Colonel 
Cooper  had  a  substantial  part  in  engi- 
neering   the    large    Dnieperstroy    Dam, 
which  was  initially  equipped  with  Amer- 
ican    water     wheels     and     generators. 
Dnieperstroy  was  built  along  the  lines 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant.    From  the 
Dnieperstroy  experience  Russia  created 
electrical     manufacturing    plants    that 
could    satisfactorily    build    power-plant 
equipment    along    advanced    American 
lines.    The  last  four  Dnieperstroy  units 
were  built  in  Ru.ssia.    This  Dnieperstroy 
Dam  was  blown  up  by  the  Russians  to 
keep  it  from  falling  into  German  hands; 
but  It  will  undoubtedly  be  rebuilt  when 
the  war  is  over. 

The  second  5 -year  plan  was  a  broad- 
ening program  which  included  electro- 
metallurgical  and   chemical  industries 
and  had  as  its  object  expanding  indus- 
trial productions  ninefold.    It  also  initi- 
ally proposed  to  electrify  railroads  and 
to    introduce    electrical    processes    into 
agriculture.      In   the  larger  cities  this 
plan  included  the  coordinated  operation 
of  steam-electric  and  steam-heat  plants 
This  second  5 -year  plan  Included  full 
transmission-line    interconnections    be- 
tween all  stations  in  a  region  and  be- 
tween regions,  and  the  enlargement  of 
,   the  Donets-Dnieper, industrial  area  into 
the  largest  industi^al  electrical  set-up 
in  the  world,  with  An  annual  consump- 
tion of  9.000.000,00C  kHowatt-hours    The 
development  of  manufactured  gas  from 
peat  and  o;l  shales  was  also  a  part  of 
this  plan.     Tlie  full  expansion  of  hydro 
power  was  also  included.     The  total  new 
generating  stations   totaled   79    all   of 
which  were  superplants.    The  details  of 
these  stations  have  all   been  Usted  in 
the  published  documents  brought  with 
«r    ?i^'l'*^"  repre.sentatives  of  the  Third 
World  Power  Conference,  held  in  Wash- 
mgton  in  1936.    I  will  list  the  over-all 
capacities  resulting  from  this  and  other 
plans  when  I  measure  the  results  of  these 
various  plans. 

MEASURING    RESOURCES 

and^'mnf.^  "^  Commercial  propaganda, 
and  military  reasons,  any  data  put  out 
Dy  any  nation  on  resources  should  be 
used  with  caution  until  the  control  fac- 
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tors  have  been  checked.  Information 
is  available  in  this  country,  from 
thoroughly  reliable,  neutral,  and  un- 
biased sources  to  check  any  statement  on 
resources.  The  control  statements  I 
have  used  have  been  checked.  My  feel- 
ing is  that  the  best  approach  is  to  deal 
in  comparative  conclusions  rather  than 
presenting  a  mass  of  so-called  absolute 
statistics. 

The  Russians,  when  they  attended  the 
Third  World  Power  Conference  here  in 
Washington  in  1936,  submitted  a  large 
amount  of  technical  information,  which 
has  been  published  and  is  available  for 
reference.  This  has  also  been  largely 
consolidated  in  a  book  printed  in  Eng- 
land but  published  in  Moscow,  entitled, 
"Electrical  Power  Development  in  U.  8. 
S.  R." 

RUSSIAN  RESOURCES 

From  the  standpoint  of  potential  re- 
sources Russia  is  outstandingly  rich  and 
ranks  up  amongst  the  three  highest  na- 
tions in  the  long  list  of  principal  indus- 
trial materials.  It  has  large  quantities 
of  all  the  possible  sources  of  pwwer. 

Russia's  1938  population  was  180.- 
200,000.  About  5.000,000  Russians  are 
war  casualties  and  about,  60,000,000  have 
been  taken  into  captivity  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Russia  covers  one-eleventh  of  the 
world's  land  area.  She  has  one-sixth  of 
the  world's  coal,  one-third  of  the  world's 
oil,  and  slightly  under  one-third  of  the 
world's  undeveloped  water  power.  Her 
forest  area  is  one-fifth  of  the  total  on  the 
globe,  and  her  lower-quality  fuel  re- 
sources are  nearly  one-half  of  the  world's 
total.  Her  natural-gas  reserves  equal 
ours.  Her  proportional  endowment  of 
power  sources  exceeds  her  land  and  pop- 
ulation p>ercentages.  I  will  discuss  water 
power  separately. 

One  of  the  richest  coal  fields  on  this 
globe  is  the  Kuznetsk  field  in  Siberia, 
which  has  very  deep  seams  of  high- 
quality  coal.  The  second  largest  field  Is 
in  the  Donets  Basin.  Large  deposits  oc- 
cur in  Siberia,  north  of  the  Mongolian 
and  Manchukuo  frontiers,  all  the  way 
from  the  Urab>  to  Vladivostok.  Large 
secondary  coal  deposits  occur  In  the 
Moscow  region. 

The  rich  oil  and  gas  areas  are  found 
around  the  Caspian  Sea  and  between  the 
Volga  and  Emba  Rivers  as  far  north  as 
the  fifty-second  latitude  circle.  Oil  la 
also  found  in  a  narrow  strip  east  of  the 
Urals,  extending  from  the  Ural  River  to 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  also  north  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Little  oil  has  been  charted  in 
Siberia  except  on  the  Sakhalin  Island, 
north  of  Japan.  The  peat  fields  are 
foimd  in  the  Moscow  and  Gorki  areas 
and  in  White  Russia.  The  oil  shales  are 
found  in  the  noncoal  areas  around 
Leningrad  and  in  the  middle  and  lower 
Volga  territories.  Russia  affords  an  out- 
standing example  of  how  nature  dis- 
tributes her  power  resources.  Where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  one  type  there  is 
usually  found  a  sufficiency  of  another. 
Russia's  mining  resources  have  not  been 
completely  surveyed.  The  country  has 
many  years'  supply  of  manganese,  iron, 
copper,    asbestos,   zinc,   lead,   and   the 


precious  metals.  The  greater  part  of  the 
world  supply  of  platinum  will  come  from 
Russia. 

RUSSIAN    WATER    POWER 

Russian  rainfall  is  extremely  variable, 
varying  from  14  inches  to  25  inches,  near 
the  Baltic  Sea.  Russia  has  the  largest 
rivers  in  Europe,  but  this  is  the  result  of 
large  basins  rather  than  the  average 
rainfall.    European  Russia  has  14,000,- 

000  potential  horsepower  at  minimum 
flows  and  50,000,000  horsepower  available 
50  percent  of  the  time.  The  developed 
European  Russian  water  power  totals 
about  2.000,000  horsepower.  This  water 
power  is  not  evenly  distributed  and  is 
only  found  on  the  lower  Dnieper  and 
Volga,  in  Caucasia,  Azov,  Trans-Cau- 
casia, Leningrad.  Gorki,  and  Arkangel 
territories. 

Central  European  Russia  and  the  Mos- 
cow area  have  little  developed  water 
power,  hence  the  use  of  coal,  oil,  and  the 
lesser  fuels  for  steam  generation.  Tne 
outstanding  hydro  stations  are: 

First.  Dnieperstroy,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1932.  has  a  total  capacity  of 
756,000  horsepower  under  a  head  of  116 
feet.  It  has  nine  large  generating  units. 
At  the  time  of  its  completion  it  was  the 
largest  single  power  station  in  the  world. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  Bonneville  but  is 
smaller  than  Boulder  or  Grand  Coulee. 

Second.  Svir — two  stations— of  90,009 
and  195,000  horsepower.  These  serve 
Leningrad  and  have  heads  of  35  and  45 
feet. 

Third.  Chirchik,  230,000  horsepower 
with  a  head  of  220  feet. 

Fourth.  Perm — Urals — 425,000  horse- 
power with  a  head  of  52  feet. 

Fifth.  Rykynsk— Volga — 275,000  horse- 
power with  a  head  of  53  feet. 

In  addition,  29  other  super  hydro  plants 
were  built  between  1930  and  1940  with 
capacities  somewhat  lower  than  the  five 

1  have  given. 

Two  large  water  power  installations 
were  being  projected  for  the  Volga  just 
before  the  war  at  Kuibyshev  and  Kamy- 
shin, which  will  be  larger  than  Grand 
Coulee.  Plans  were  partially  completed 
when  Russia  was  attacked.  In  addition, 
there  are  10  smaller  projects  on  this  river. 
These  Volga  projects  will  total  9,000.000 
horsepower  with  an  output  of  32,000,000,- 
000  kilowatt  hours  per  year.  Thus  the 
Volga,  when  developed.  Will  exceed  the 
combined  T.  V.  A.,  Boulder.  Bonneville, 
and  Grand  Coulee  installations. 

Estimates  have  also  been  made  for  the 
Yenisei  project  (Siberia)  of  16.000.000 
horsepower  and  the  Angara  project — 
Asia— of  14,500.000  horsepower.  In  addi- 
tion, nine  other  projects  have  bten 
planned  langing  in  size  from  2,000,000  to 
12,000,000  horsepower  each.  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia has  64,000,000  potential  water  horse- 
power at  minimum  river  flows  with  325,- 
000,000  horsepower  at  flows  occurring  50 
percent  of  the  time.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  only  140,000  hydro  horsepower 
developed  in  Asiatic  Russia,  but  millions 
of  horsepower  have  been  surveyed  and 
plans  drawn  for  future  installations. 

Time  and  space  limits  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  Russian  water  power  possibilities. 
They  are  enormous.   Think  of  these  pos- 


sibilities under  conditions  of  cheap  avaiU 
able  construction  and  manufacturing 
materials,  a  large  reservoir  of  manpower, 
and  advancing  technique. 

THE  DNIXPn  PROJICT 

The  super  Etoieper  project  covered  nav- 
igation. Irrigation,  and  power.  The 
Dnieperstroy  Dam,  already  completed,  is 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  middle  river  de- 
velopment and  Is  the  center  of  the  ulti- 
mate project.  The  third  5-year  plan  con- 
templated four  additional  main  river 
hydro  plants,  one  to  be  located  on  the 
lower  stretches  of  the  river,  one  to  be 
above  the  Dnieperstroy  station,  and  two 
stations  located  on  th^  middle  river  be- 
tween Dnieperstroy  and  Kiev.  In  addi- 
tion, large  storage  dams  with  two  gen- 
erating stations  were  projected  in  the 
upper  reaches  In  order  to  regulate  the 
total  flow  of  the  river. 

The  proposed  middle  and  lower  river 
stations  were  projected  In  the  area  of  the 
southern  Russian  power  system,  which 
fed  into  the  Donets  region  on  the  east, 
the  Dnieper  region  in  the  center,  and  the 
Krivoi  Rog  mining  section  to  the  west, 
and  the  Odessa-Crimean  area  in  the 
south.  These  stations  were  planned  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  existing  sta- 
tions to  over  8,500,000,000  kilowatt-hours 
per  year  to  serve  a  maximum  system  peak 
load  of  5,000,000  kilowatts  by  the  end  of 
the  proposed  third  plan. 

These  stations  were  planned  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  series  of  transmission  lines 
with  100  OCO-kilowatt  capacity  each.  The 
lower  Dnieper  area  has  a  deficiency  of 
fuels  but  win  be  tied  Into  the  coal-burn- 
ing plants  of  the  Donets  region.  River 
transportation  will  also  occupy  large  part 
in  the  complete  Dnieper  development. 
Oh  the  completion  of  the  dams  I  have 
cited  Russia  will  have  a  completed  water, 
way.  connecting  the  Black  Sea  with  Len- 
ingrad and  the  Donets  Basin  with  the 
western  mining  regions. 

In  addition  to  these  2  purposes,  this 
super  project  will  irrigate  about  4,500.- 
000  acres  in  the  lower  Donets  Basin  and 
about  2,000,000  acres  in  north  Crimea, 
and  will  drain  the  bogs  of  the  Ukraine 
and  White  Russia,  an  area  of  11.000,000 
acres.  These  irrigated  iand  reclaimed 
lands  were  to  be  put  to  work  developing 
cotton  and  wheat  in  addition  to  orcbards, 
vineyards,  and  Industrial  crops.  This 
proposed  project  exemplifies  the  coor- 
dination of  Russian  planning  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  large  industrial  centers  util- 
izing this  power  are  located  at  Zaporozhe, 
Stalingrad,  Krivoi  Rog.  and  the  Odessa- 
Crimean  area. 

GROWTH    OF    mXjmSUM    BLBCTRIFICATIOlf 

When  we  compare  the  grow^  from 
1925  to  1939  of  Russian  electrification 
with  other  countries,  we  find  some  very 
surprising  figures.  Their  rate  of  growth 
far  exceeds  the  rate  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean country. 

The  generated  kilowatt-hoiir  output 
during  the  first  5-year  plan  tripled  in 
5  years,  going  from  8.300,000  to  25.900.000 
kilowatt-hours.  It  took  Germany  IZV^ 
years  to  acquire  such  a  growth  rate,  and 
Great  Britain  15.4  years.  In  other 
words,  the  speed  of  development  In  Rus- 
sia was  nearly  three  times  the  Germaa 
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rate  and  over  three  times  the  British 
rate.  The  greatest  German  kilowatt- 
hour  increase  per  year  from  published 
statistics  was  3.900.000.  Russia  has  ex- 
ceeded this  figure  every  year  since  1933. 
In  1935  it  was  over  5,000,000,000. 

The  best  information  we  have  indi- 
cates that  the  Russian  yearly  increase 
had  amounted  to  over  10,000,000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours in  1939.  This  last  rate  was 
five  times  the  British  rate,  two  and  a 
half  times  the  German  rate,  and  seven 
times  the  French  rate.  The  rate  growth 
was  accelerating  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion, as  new  industries  were  brought  into 
production.  With  such  increase  rates 
the  gap  between 'a  backward  Russia  and 
the  most  advanced  European  country 
was  being  rapidly  closed. 

With  projects  scheduled  in  the  third 
6-year  plan — but  stopped  by  German  ag- 
gression—the gap  would  have  been 
closed  before  the  completion  of  a  third 
plan.  The  projected  Volga  and  super 
Dnieper  hydro  projects  alone  will  add 
about  60,000,000.000  annual  kilowatt- 
hours  to  the  Russian  systems,  or  about 
one- third  of  our  late  total.  The  future 
projected  hydro  projects  on  the  Angara 
and  Yenisei,  in  Asia,  will  add  nearly 
100,000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  annually, 
or  about  half  of  our  own  maximum  proj- 
ected wartime  output. 

Another  marked  Russian  development 
characteristic  is  the  hours  use  per  year 
of  each  kilowatt  installed.  In  1933  the 
hours  use  per  year  was  2,950  hours.  In 
1935  it  was  3.800  and  the  estimated  1939 
figure  was  4,100,  or  double  the  German 
1936.  utilization  factor. 

In  1914  the  Russian  output  was  1  900  - 
000,000  of  kilowatt  hours.  In  1925  it 
was  2,900.000,000;  in  1935  the  figure  had 
risen  to  about  26.000,000,000.  The 
scheduled  projects  in  the  third  plan 
would  have  normally  brought  this  growth 
measure  to  41,000,000.000  by  1939.. 

The  Russian  installed  capacity  was 
1.000,000  kilowatts  in  1913.  1.390.000  in 
1925.  6.900.000  in  1935,  and  about  10- 
000.000  in  1939.  From  1929  to  1936  the  in- 
stalled plant  capacity  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany  was  stationary, 
while  the  Russian  capacity  increased  over 
fourfold.  The  Soviets  were  vastly  in- 
creasing their  tempo,  while  we  remained 
on  dead  center  during  the  depression 
years.  This  shows  that  resources  are 
more  powerful  than  gold. 

During  the  second  5-year  plan  Russia 
was  also  electrifying  its  main  trunk  rail- 
roads. By  1936  about  1,800  kilometers— 
1.120  miles — of  main  lines  were  electrified 
like  our  Washington-New  York  service. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean?  Simply 
the  fact  that  Russia  has  acquired  the 
"know  how"  of  electrically  converting 
raw  resources  into  finished  products  at 
an  exceptionally  high  rate,  and  under 
hlBh  utilization  factors.  The  "know  how" 
Is  bound  to  assure  Russia  a  high  place  in 
post-war  production. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  today  presented  a  picture  of  an 
accelerated  development  for  the  utiliza- 
tion and  processing  of  a  vast  storehouse 
of  raw  materials.  I  have  presented  this 
Information  as  I  feel  that  our  own  well- 
be  ng  must  res.t  on  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  world  conditions. 


The  lesson  to  be  derived  is  the  need  for 
appropriate  adjustment  of  our  own  pro- 
gram so  that  foreign  commercial  in- 
terests cannot,  by  cartels  or  like  manipu- 
lations, secure  a  monopoly  over  our  own 
controls.  We  must  also  recognize  the 
gross  enors  of  that  school  of  economists 
who  have  overrated  the  value  of  gold  and 
money  as  applied  to  world  domination. 
What  I  have  presented,  and  will  later 
present,  should  show  that  the  use  of 
labor,  manpower,  and  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  materials,  when  processed  by 
low  cost  electric  energy,  will  control  the 
future  international  balance,  rather  than 
gold  or  money. 

Financial  considerations  at  home  need 
to  be  considered  under  our  system  to  pro- 
mote efficiency  and  increase  morale,  but 
in  maintaining  our  world  position  we 
must  recognize  what  surrounds  us. 

We  need  more  realism,  and  less  propa- 
ganda. 

Remember  we  are  in  the  dawn  of  an 
electric  age. 


Address  by  Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  of 
Wisconsin,  Before  Solid  Fuel  Institute 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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OF 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24  >,  1S43 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  talk  1  delivered  on  June  7 
before  the  Solid  Fuel  Institute  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE     CBXAT     NEED     OF     MANKIND COOPERATION 

The  hope  of  mankind  lies  in  learning  co- 
operation. This  calls  for  getting  rid  of  those 
forces  which  would  nullify  our  efforts  to 
learn  the  art  of  living  and  working  together 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  man.  man's  Jealousy 
misunderstanding,  and  bigotry  are  utter  stu- 
pidity. Yet  they  have  persevered  down 
through  the  ages.  Why?  Because  man  has 
not  learned  to  cooperate  with  man  as  he 
should.  Let  us  humans  stop  being  Kilkenny 
cats.  ■' 

A  mighty  awakening,  however,  is  going  on 
We  are  beginning  to  see  the  practicality  cf 
the  commandment  of  Jesus.  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

An  Incident  comes  to  my  mind  from  out  of 
the  last  war.  It  was  stated  that  a  priest  serv- 
ing a  battalion  or  a  regiment  of  our  dough- 
boys in  France  was  the  kind  of  a  minister 
whom  all  the  boys  learned  to  love  and  re- 
spect. He  was  constantly  with  them,  advis- 
ing, helping,  teaching,  encouraging— the  in- 
carnation of  cooperation. 

When  the  battle  was  on  in  the  trenches  he 
was  with  them.  When  bovs  were  dyin^r  he 
was  administering  the  Last  Sacrament. 
When  the  wounded  needed  care,  he  gave  that 
care.  He  was  one  cf  them.  He  was  a  great 
soldier  of  the  Republic.  He  never  hesitated 
to  go  into  places  of  danger. 

But  one  night  as  he  was  out  in  no  mans 
land  to  succor  the  needy,  he  "got  his."    They 


carried  him  back  and  as  he  was  passing  on, 
they   heard   him   mutter   "Co-operarl." 

The  incident  vas  relate  '  of  Goethe,  the 
great  philosopher,  that  when  he  died  his  laist 
words  were  -more  light,"  and  the  friend  who 
stood  by  knew  that  he  was  not  speaking  of 
more  candlelight.  Rather  he  was — as  he  w;is 
traversing  the  vestibule  between  this  life  and 
the  next— seeing  the  great  need  of  mai 
i  kind,  and  he  was  giving  the  great  directive 
in  his  expression,  "more  light." 

It  is  said  tht  t  great  souls" can  look  both 
ways  as  they  pa^s  through  the  vestibule,  ai:d 
he  saw  that  the  great  need  of  mankind  was 
more  light,  more  cooperation,  more  brothe:-- 
hpod.   and   so   he   said   "more  light." 

So  it  was  with  this  priest — the  great  friend 
cf  our  boys  in  the  last  war.  He  looked  back 
upon  struggling  humanity  and  he  saw  the 
need  for  cooperation,  and  his  last  words 
were  in  the  Latin,  "co-operari." 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  meie 
phrases  wont  do  the  Job.  There  must  he 
ccnviction  and  action.  There  are  miUicns 
of  souls  wlio  are  praying  that  the  light  msy 
break  through,  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
see  the  way  whicli  will  lead  toward  that  full 
cooperation  which  will  mean  peace  national  y 
and  peace   Intei nationally. 

In  the  present  war  situation,  cooperation 
for  war  bn  ween  the  United  Nations  is  in - 
peratively  r.ecessary  if  we  expect  to  vanquif^h 
our  enemy.  We  realize  that  we  should  alio  ,v 
nothing  to  interfere  with  our  efforts — noth- 
ing. I  say 

Nations  with  as  difTcrent  ideologies  as 
Russia  and  the  United  Slates  are  learning 
the  way  to  rooperation.  If  we  learn  through 
the  hard  course  in  war  to  work  together,  we 
should  certainly  apply  in  peace  the  le&.'?on 
learned  in  war  so  that  when  we  face  the 
problems  o:  peace  we  will  unite  our  elTcit 
lor  peace  and  the  solution  of  the  post-w;.r 
problems. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  cooperation  in  this 
war  is  to  preserve  our  freedoms  and  make 
sure  that  cur  .<^plrituU  progress  shall  con- 
tinue Every  thinking  person  recognizes  thnt 
cooperation  is  a  bacic  rule  for  advancing  civ- 
ilization. It  i=  fundamental  in  the  family, 
in  labor  and  management,  in  communities, 
and  in  v.'orlJ  groups. 

In  Washington  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  tr-Mnendous  task  that  is  going  U; 
face  Americi  in  the  post-war  world  requires 
above  eveiyhlng  else  that  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation be  born  and  made  real  in  the 
hearts  of  n:en.  We  will  have  not  only  to 
rebuild  a  wcMd  but  enlarge  the  opportunities 
of  mankind  to  produce  and  enjoy  new  wealth. 
However,  we  will  never  be  able  to  produce 
wealth  in  things  to  the  extent  that  this 
country  will  requ;re  unless  we  create  the 
Jobs,  and  we  will  never  be  able  to  create  the 
Job.-?  unlc.'.-;  we  have  the  energy  and  the  vision 
and  the  cooperation  necessary.  Learn  to  co- 
operate is  a  call  that  comes  to  labor  and 
management,  to  Government  officials,  to 
cities  and  S'ates  and  to  the  Nation.  "  We 
must  enter  boldly  into  a  program  of  action. 

We  haven't  tht'  time  to  complain  about  the 
inadequacy  of  the  planning  in  the  past;  but 
let  us  learn  from  our  mistakes.  The  time 
for  doing  things  is  now.  We  know  that  our 
labor  supply  has  grown  tremendously  be- 
cause the  women  during  the  war  are  learn- 
ing how  to  look  after  the  Jobs  the  men 
looked  after  before.  Women  are  becoming 
industrial  workers  and  find  a  Job  and  satis- 
faction in  looking  after  that  Job. 

When  the  war  is  over  many  of  these  women 
will  v.ant  to  remain  on  th--se  jobs.  They  are 
creatr.rs  of  wealth  and  are  doing  the  Job  a-. 
well  as  men  So  we  will  have  a  tremendous 
force  of  skilled  labor  that  will  want  to  go 
to  work.  Therefore,  now  is  the  time  to  build 
and  plan  for  the  peace— a  healthy,  economic 
pearp.  a  ci.uperaiue  peace. 

Thi.s  calls  for  unity  of  effort  now  between 
the  best  brains  in  Government  and  tlie  brst 
brains  in  industry  and  in  civilian  life 
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IB  Other  words,  we  should  have  a  backlog 
of  projects  that  will  be  utilized  to  absorb  this 
tremendous  force  of  labor  when  the  war  Is 
over. 

Civilization  depends  upon  action,  the  right 
action  of  sane-thinking  men,  resulting  In  the 
creation  of  Jobs,  of  new  wealth,  healthy  com- 
munities where  Industry  and  enterprise  and 
virtue  dwell.  If  we  get  Into  action  now 
with  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  the  ground- 
work of  a  greater  world  will  be  laid,  and  our 
boys  who  are  fighting  our  battles  will  know 
they  will  have  a  chance  when  they  come  b£u:k, 
In  the  dawn  of  a  greater  tomorrow — a  chance 
to  have  a  part  In  rebuilding  a  world.  There 
will  be  Jobs  and  opportunities  awaiting  them. 

A  father  went  to  visit  hie  son  at  college, 
and  on  his  way  out  to  the  school,  about  II  :30 
in  the  morning,  he  stepped  Into  a  drugstore 
to  get  a  root  beer,  and  he  found  his  son  there 
having  a  coke  He  said,  "Son,  what  are  you 
doing  around  here  at  this  time  of  the  day?" 
And  his  son  said,  "Oh,  dad,  I'm  Just  resUng 
up,  waiting  for  those  professors  to  catch  up 
with  me." 

I  am  hoping  that  the  powers  that  be  In 
Washington  will  catch  up  with  a  few  of  these 
ideas  which  we  have  been  talking  about. 
What  do  I  mean?  Washinjton  should  learn 
to  cooperate.    How? 

(a)  Get  men  in  places  of  authority  who 
have  had  the  necessary  experience  to  handle 
the  Job;  not  simply  theory — practical  men, 
men  with  common  sense.  There  are  more 
now  of  that  sort  than  there  were  when  I 
first  came  to  Washington,  but  we  can  use 
more  of  the  right  sort. 

(b)  Get  men  In  Government  who  believe  In 
loosening  the  controls  that  Government  now 
has  through  Its  bureaus  and  administrators; 
men  who  still  have  faith  that  the  people 
themselves  know  what  Is  best  for  them;  men 
who  want  to  get  rid  of  government  by  Execu- 
tive orders  and  decrees,  especially  when  this 
war  Is  over.  B'lreaucracy  mtist  be  treated  as 
a  fungus  growth.    "Them's  my  sentiments." 

(c)  Public  servants  and  all  of  us  must  learn 
that  private  enterprise.  Instead  of  public  en- 
terprise, must  be  fostered,  not  In  order  that 
the  particular  Individuals  may  benefit  but 
that  the  public  welfare  may  be  subserved. 
This  Idea,  In  my  opinion.  Is  Important  to 
society.  Important  to  the  Individual,  and  Im- 
portant to  organized  labor.  U  In  the  post- 
war period  legitimate  businesses  which  have 
been  built  up  through  the  Industry  of  Amer- 
icans have  been  forced  to  the  wall,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  do  the  employing  and  the  em- 
ployees will  be  the  creatures  of  government — 
all  of  us  had  better  think  this  matter  through 
now. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  fore  at  thla  time 
because  government  already  has  some  $16,- 
000.000,000  Invested  In  Industries  of  this 
country — money  that  the  Government  got 
from  the  people.  Now.  In  wartime,  govern- 
ment necessarUy,  In  the  Interest  of  security 
of  the  nation,  reaches  out  Its  strong  hand 
and  writes  the  ticket— writes  the  ticket  for 
management  and  for  labor.  If  this  condi- 
tion were  to  continue  In  peacetime.  It  would 
destroy  the  profit  system.  Individual  enter- 
prise, and  small  business. 

We  Americans  are  creatures  who  have 
learned  through  the  years  to  create  and 
build.  We  want  a  chance  to  better  our  con- 
ditions as  freemen  and  not  as  the  toolB 
of  a  government.  But  there  are  those  po- 
litical doctors  who  want  great  government 
corporations  to  run  the  show  after  the  war 
iM  over. 

I  tell  you  frankly,  "I'm  agin'  It." 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago,  I  expect  to  see  a  new  economic 
"creature"  come  Into  being,  but  If  I  have 
anything  to  say  about  that  creature,  it  wUl 
not  be  one  with  special  privileges.  Let  that 
creature  In  which  the  Government  has  money 
and  In  which  private  Individuals  have  money 
and  In  which  the  Government  has  representa- 


tion and  private  icdlviduala  have  representa- 
tion— let  that  creature  stand  on  Its  own  feet 
and  meet  every  condition  and  overhead  that 
every  private  Institution  has  to  meet.  Let 
It  be  subject  to  taxes  and  the  same  regula- 
tion and  supervision  that  any  private  Insti- 
tution In  the  same  class  has. 

It  looks  now  as  If  Washington  has  caught 
up  with  an  Idea  that  I  have  been  mention- 
ing for  a  long  time,  and  that  Is  a  war  cab- 
inet. At  least  I  hope  that  Is  what  Is  meant 
by  putting  Justice  Byrnes  at  the  head  of  the 
new  Office  of  War  Mobilization.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  is  not  simply  another  bureau- 
cratic creature.  The  demand  for  a  war  cab- 
inet has  existed  for  a  long  time.  President 
Wilson  saw  the  need  of  It.  I  have  urged  It  In 
my  talks  In  the  Senate  and  In  public  ad- 
dresses since  before  December  1941. 

Byrnes'  Job  Is  analogous  to  that  of  deputy 
President.  He  will  have  In  his  cabinet  Secre- 
tary Stimson.  Secretary  Knox,  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  and  the  new  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization.  Judge  Fred  Vinson.  At 
long  last  the  President  has  bowed  to  this 
storm  of  demand  for  a  functioning  war 
cabinet. 

As  you  know,  the  wo/k  which  has  resulted 
In  so  much  confusion  has  been  done  by 
czars  with  no^blnet  roles.  It  is  physically 
impossible  foif-tlTe  President  to  supervise  the 
ramified  agencies  which  have  been  brought 
into  existence.  He  Is  our  Commander  In 
Chief.  He  should  have  done  long  ago  this 
Job  which  has  now  been  done.  He  should 
never  have  expected  to  be  able  to  be  the 
clearing  house  for  all  the  Ideas  and  the  prob- 
lems of  all  the  departments  and  bureaus. 

Probably  when  he  appointed  Mr.  Byrnes 
In  the  first  place  as  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  the  President  thought  that 
Byrnes  could  clear  the  decks.  But  it  didn't 
work  that  way  because  these  csars  wanted 
to  clear  through  the  President. 

The  appointment  of  Byrnes  now  as  the 
head  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  makes 
him  virtually  Assistant  President.  It  will  be 
his  fvmctlon  to  iron  out  the  outstanding 
jurisdictional  disputes  between  the  czars. 
We  wish  Judge  Byrnes  success  in  bringing 
order  back  into  this  situation. 

I  have  Introduced  a  resolution  that  would 
create  a  Joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  study  the  whole  social  security 
problem,  having  In  mind  meeting  the  Impact 
of  the  post-war  period.  It  la  a  vast  problem 
and  should  not  be  treated  in  segments.  So 
far  no  heed  has  been  paid  to  my  resolution. 
No  provision  for  such  a  committee  has  been 
made. 

We  have  constantly  called  to  mind  that 
one  of  the  great  facts  that  has  come  out  of 
this  war  effort  Is  that  American  Industry 
and  enterprise,  which  includes  labor,  have 
done  a  great  Job.  They  have  demonstrated 
the  vitality  of  the  old  deal.  They  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  save  America,  and 
they  have  done  It.  Once  more  Industry  and 
thrift,  courage  and  Invention,  Initiative  and 
teamwork  are  recognized.  This  omens  well 
for  the  future. 

The  attack  for  almost  10  years  by  dema- 
gogues and  political  quacks  on  men  who  build 
and  create  must  not  occur  again.  We  will 
need  the  vitality  of  all  of  us  to  survive  the 
post-war  Impacts. 

We  want  cooperation  now  and  after  vic- 
tory between  the  treaty-making  arms  of  gov- 
ernment— the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 
Let  us  remember  no  man  or  group  Is  as  great 
as  our  country.    Its  Interest  comes  first. 

I  Introduced  a  resolution  to  create  a  liaison 
committee  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Senate.  Just  recently  the  Washington  Poet, 
commenting  on  this  subject,  said : 

"Why,  then,  has  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  been  so  dUatory  in  reporting 
out  the  Wiley  resolution  calling  for  a  foreign 
relations  advisory  council  to  act  as  a  liaison 
between  the  Executive  and  legislative  officials 


who  share  the  duty  of  planning  for  a  lasting 
peace?  •  •  •  The  only  sound  basis  on 
which  International  cooperation  in  the  post- 
war world  can  be  laid  1"  cooperation  within 
our  own  Government  in  working  out  the  ob- 
jectives for  which  the  United  States  will  be 
prepared  to  stand.  Negligible  progress  In  that 
direction  has  been  made,  even  though  the 
White  House  and  Capitol  are  but  2  mUes 
apart." 

The  Post  article  Illustrating  the  lack  of 
cooperation  stated  further: 

"Ten  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  Sen- 
ator WiLET  Introduced  another  resolution 
asking  the  Secretary  of  State  to  report  in 
executive  session  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  the  threat  of  war  In 
the  Far  East,  and  our  preparations  to  meet 
It.  At  that  time  the  State  Department 
knew  that  war  in  the  Pacific  wa«  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. But  the  resolution  was  pigeon- 
holed. The  committee  did  not  get  the  in- 
formation sought.  No  adequate  preparations 
to  meet  an  attack  were  made.  The  United 
States  was  humiliated  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  a 
great  sacrifice  of  human  life  will  be  necessary 
to  regain  what  we  have  lost  in  the  Far  East. 
No  one  can  say  with  assurance  how  the 
situation  would  have  been  changed  If  the 
Information  In  the  hands  of  the  SUte  De- 
partment had  been  conveyed  to  key  Members 
of  Congress.  This  much,  however.  Is  certain: 
the  withholding  of  such  information  makes 
It  Impossible  for  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  act  intelligently  in  the  face  of  a 
global  crisis.  The  Senate  cannot  act  too 
quickly  to  bridge  this  dangerous  gap  between 
executive  and  legislative  action  wbHe  the 
problems  of  the  forthcoming  peace  are  still 
in  the  discussion  stage." 

I  spoke  on  Memorial  Day  at  the  Battle- 
ground National  Cemetery  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  It  was  here  that  Lincoln  stood 
in  1864  when  Washington  was  in  Jeopardy. 
On  this  occasion  I  mention  the  words  of 
Lincoln  where  he  said,  "Come  back  to  the 
truths  that  are  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence •  •  •  heed  those  sacred  prin- 
clples." 

I  have  applied  the  need  of  oooperatlonf  to 
the  home  front.  I  have  Illustrated  where  co- 
operation wotild  work  miracles  now.  and 
where.  If  there  had  been  cooperation,  much 
loss  and  suffering  might  have  been  made 
unnecessary. 

In  the  post-war  period,  when  the  United 
Nations  will  have  won  this  war.  our  big 
problem  wlU  be  to  find  how  to  put  coopera- 
tion Into  effect.  Our  Job  will  be  to  find  th« 
way  BO  that  the  world  will  not  again  turn  to 
war.  Just  how  will  we  be  able  to  safeguard 
this  much-contracted  globe  from  another 
holocaust  like  the  present? 

After  the  last  World  War,  after  we  had  de- 
feated Germany,  the  nations  failed  to  learn 
how  to  cooperate.  Our  Job  now  Is  to  find 
that  way.  Was  it  the  restilt  of  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding or  caiperatlon? 

We  do  not  know  how  constrtictive  and  ef- 
fective our  support  and  influence  and  par- 
ticipation might  have  proved  if  we  had  gone 
into  the  League  of  Nations.  We  do  know 
that  because  there  was  not  that  necessary 
cooperation  to  put  a  stop  to  the  sccr  rge  of 
war.  that  war  came  again. 

Therefore,  we  must  try — now  that  the 
world  looks  to  us  for  leadership — we  must 
try  and  not  fail  to  ascertain  the  way  which 
leads  to  international  cooperation  and  ool- 
laboratlon.  This  Is  the  job  of  all  of  us. 
The  average  citizen  must  think  this  problem 
through.    He  must  not  be  confused. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  have  a  sincere  con- 
viction on  this  subject  of  cooperation  and  I 
have  faith  that  when  the  war  is  over.  Amer- 
ica wlU  find  that  way— the  way  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation. 

When  this  Nation  consisted  of  lev  than 
8.000,000  people  our  fathers  dedicated 
theli  lives  and  property  and  their  sacred 
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hcKor  to  c?.rry  through  to  victory.  They 
were  freemen  in  that  day  though  they  were 
colonists.  Today  the  subjects  of  Hitler  are 
aot  free.  Their  lives  and  property  and  their 
conscience  are  taken  over  by  him.  There- 
fore, we  can  do  no  lesj»  than  our  forefathers 
when  they  pledged  their  lives  and  fortunes 
and  their  sacred  honor  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

We  must  win  the  war  and  overthrow  the 
power  of  thf  enemy.  But  that  is  not  all. 
We  must  make  sure  that  when  the  victory 
Is  wen  that  we  will  be  worthy  to  write  the 
peace.  With  peace  will  come  added  respon-** 
slbillty— the  responsibility  to  rebuild  bleed- 
ing, suffering  humanity  and  make  a  repeti- 
tion of  war  impossible.  We  are  dedicated  to 
fumn  this  tafk.  May  the  God  of  our  fathers 
guide  the  leaders  of  this  Nation  so  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  Most  High  may  be  ours  today 
and  America's  for  all  time  to  come. 


Straten  of  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  article 
by  Clifford  B.  Ward,  on  the  subject  of 
the  strategy  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
article  was  published  in  the  Fort  Wayne 
<Ind.)  News-Sentinel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

GOOD    EVXNINQ 

(By  Clifford  B.  Ward) 

A  good  guess  Is  that  Winston  Churchill 
came  to  this  country  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  slowing  up  any  sentiment  In  this 
country  for  devoting  major  attention  to  our 
war  with  Japan  until  our  war  with  Germany 
has  been  won.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  sent  members  of  his  staff 
to  Washington,  purportedly  to  ask  more  as- 
sistance In  the  Paclflc  area.  There  'oUowed 
considerable  agitation  from  others.  Including 
Senator  Chandleh,  that  we  recognize  our  war 
with  Japan  for  what  It  is.  namely,  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  Congress  Itself  was  demand- 
ing action  against  the  Japs.  Then  came  Mr. 
Churchill  to  soothe  the  agitation  by  declaring 
that  England  would  help  us  lick  Japan  after 
Germany  had  been  licked. 

The  argiiment  is  now  being  advanced  that 
anyone  who  urges  aid  to  MacArthur  is  an 
Isolationist,  which  is  a  peculiar  line  of  reason- 
ing. No  one  Is  for  letting  down  either  Eng- 
land or  Russia,  but  If  it  has  to  be  a  choice 
between  letting  cur  own  men  down  and  let- 
ting the  men  of  England  and  Russia  down,  I 
think  most  Americans  would  favor  saving  cur 
own  I  can  be  much  more  nonchalant  about 
40.000  Russians  being  captured  by  the  Ger- 
mans that  1  can  be  about  40,000  Americans 
languishing  in  the  torture  camps  of  Japan. 

Japan,  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  has  al- 
ready won  Its  war.  It  has  defeated  this 
country  and  England  everywhere  that  It 
wished  to  defeat  them.  It  outlined  a  course 
of  conquest  for  an  area  in  the  Pacific  and  it 
has  successfully  put  over  that  course  of  con- 
quest. Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull  have  been 
knocked  flat  on  the  floor.  We  are  certain 
thai  we  can  come  back  and  drive  the  Japs  out 


of  the  area  which  It  has  already  conquered, 
but  we  can't  He  on  the  floor  forever  and  then 
stage  a  come-back.  The  Japs  are  already 
solidifying  their  gains.  They  are  entrench- 
Ing  themselves  and  strengthening  their  life 
lines.  We  have  had  plenty  of  trouble  in  driv- 
ing them  off  one  single  Island,  yet  we  must 
drive  them  off  many  islands  before  we  can 
again  hold  our  heads  up. 

Senator  Chandler  is  certainly  not  p.n  iso- 
lationist, nor  is  he  a  Roosevelt  hater  He  and 
the  President  have  been  in  perfect  agree- 
ment about  this  country's  foreign  policy  But 
Senator  Chandler  seems  to  feel,  as  do  most 
Americans,  that  before  we  make  Europe  sale. 
we  had  better  overlook  no  bets  to  make  this 
country  safe.  Some  of  the  folks  are  pooh- 
poohing  the  fears  of  people  on  the  west  coast 
that  the  Japs  may  Invade  this  country.  Why 
shouldn't  the  west  coast  be  jittery,  and  why 
shouldn't  we  be  Just  as  sensitive  to  the  fact 
that  California  is  as  much  a  part  of  this 
country  as  Is  New  England? 

Winston  Churchill  is  not  a  villain  because 
he  comes  to  this  country  and  attempts  to 
sell  a  program  of  action  which  will  safe- 
guard England  first.  If  I  were  an  English- 
man. I  would  certainly  try  to  remove  the 
danger  from  my  owi  doorsfp  before  I  Joi-  ed 
In  a  program  to  eliminate  a  danger  miles  off. 
but  I  am  not  an  Englishman.  Somebody  in 
this  country  should  be  fighting  for  our  men 
In  the  Pacific  as  Churchill  is  fighting  for 
his  own  men. 

If  Germany  la  defeated  tomorrow,  we  are 
still  several  years  away  from  any  possible 
defeat  of  Japan.  Our  real  work  will  just  then 
begin.  In  all  likelihood,  England  will  co- 
operate as  Churchill  promises  she  will,  but 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  what  the  objective  is.  Churchill  in- 
timated In  his  speech  that  England  is  going 
back  to  reclaim  all  that  was  hers  when  Japan 
started  on  the  move.  Our  purpose  is  not 
likely  to  be  that,  but  rather  to  del^at  Japan 
and  reestablish  a  better  deal  for  everyone  in 
the  Paclflc  area.  We  have  something  bigger 
at  stake  than  merely  reestablishment  of  the 
British  imperialistic  set-up.  If  England 
thinks  we  are  not  too  concerned  over  re- 
establishing her  Empire  In  the  Pacific,  maybe 
tho  cooperation  m:.  not  be  as  enthusiastic 
as  Churchill  promises. 

Germany  must  be  defeated  in  this  war,  but 
so  must  Japan  or  our  rather  fat  goose  is 
going  to  be  badly  cooked. 


The  Battle  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   *"ENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  10  {leqislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24  >,  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Battle  of  Washington."  by 
Jay  Franklin,  which  was  published  in 
the  June  issue  of  the  Railroad  Trainman, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WASHINGTON 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 
About  the  best  way  to  get  a  look  at  the 
raging  "Battle  of  Washington"  is  to  appraise 
It  through  the  broad  trends,  away  and  above 
the  pressxirea  and  critics. 


Winston  Churchill's^  speech  Is  a  question  in 
po.nt.  He  wa^  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  could  say  what  he  did  say  and  have  it 
c:irry  the  proper  weight  The  President  of 
the  United  States  cculd  have  said  the  very 
same  words  but.  because  at  this  moment  In 
our  national  history  we  are  begged  down  In 
dome.stic  is.-iu*  s  and  manufactured  distrust, 
everything  connected  with  Washington  Is 
viewed  with  a  partisan  political  eye. 

Churchill  c?me  into  Congress  sure  of  him- 
self. .At  his  finger  tips  he  has  the  world 
situation  cr.talceued.  His  manner  and  tone 
rellectefl  confldence — not  alone  In  the  future 
but  in  the  deccis  and  accomplishments  of  the 
past. 

In  every  d;?;creet  manner  possible  he 
pleaded  for  U!iderotanding  of  the  tremendous 
job  which  has  been  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  laid  it  on  the  line  for  his  friend. 
President  Rccsevelt,  in  a  way  which  could 
bring  abcu*  no  bitter  denunciations  from  the 
most  partisan.  He  told  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  as  closely  as  he  could  of  our  Joint 
efforts  and  he  expressed  the  future  hope,  by 
which  man  must  live,  that  the  United  Na- 
tions could  accomplish  as  much  or  more  In 
the  days  of  peace  as  they  have  and  will  do 
In  the  days  of  war.  He  left  some  lines  that 
will  gain  In  importance  In  this  Nation  as  we 
face  a  presidential  year  and  the  climax  of  the 
war  effort. 
They  were : 

"Lots  of  people  can  make  good  plans  for 
winning  the  war  if  they  have  not  got  to 
carry  them  out.  I  dare  say  If  I  had  not 
been  in  a  responsible  position  I  should  have 
made  a  lot  of  excellent  plans,  and  very  likely 
should  have  brought  them  in  one  way  or  an- 
other to  the  notice  of  the  executive  authori- 
ties. But  it  is  not  possible  to  have  full,  open 
argiiments  about  these  matters.  That  is  an 
additional  hardship  to  those  In  charge — that 
such  questions  cannot  be  argued  out  and 
debated  in  public,  except  with  enormous  reti- 
cence, and  even  then  there  Is  great  danger 
that  the  watching  and  listening  enemy  may 
derive  some  profit  from  what  they  hear." 

An  offside  remark  by  Churchill,  while  tour- 
ing around  Washington  with  the  President 
and   Mrs.   Roosevelt,  also  has  some   bearing 
on   the  battle  of  Washington  and  It  points 
to  the  reason  why  such  a  speech  by  Churchill 
to      Congress      increases      In      importance. 
Churchill   on   one   trip  to  a  camp   inquired 
about  antiaircraft  protection.     He  said  that 
wherever  he  went  it  was  provided.     But  then 
he  said  he  was  never  over  15  minutes  away 
from  the  enemy  anywhere  around  London. 
Chances  are  good  that  If  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States  was  within  such  range  many  of 
the  local  fights  would  lessen  In  Importance. 
Take  the  matter  of  labor  legislation.     The 
United  States  Senate,  after  several  years,  be- 
came somewhat   frightened   over   the  possi- 
bility of  a  coal  .=trike  and  gave  the  Connally 
bill  an  O    K.     It  went  to  the  House  where, 
for  the  same  number  of  years  in  which  the 
Sjn.ate  has  refused  to  act,  the  Representa- 
tives  have   passed    and   repassed    restrictive 
labor   bills.     Immediately  there   was   a   rush 
amonc:    the   rural   legislators   to   rewrite   the 
bill  and  get  In  their  pet  solution*  to  a  real 
problem.     The   bills   are   now   In   committee 
and  the  show-dcwn  now  is  up  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

For.  bear  in  mind,  the  House  has  alsj  used 
their  legislative  powers,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  Senate  would  not  concur,  by  passing 
labor  legislation  to  appease  some  of  the  folks 
at  home.  Yet  they  knew  that  to  tamper  too 
much  with  the  people  of  the  Nation  who  are 
doing  the  actual  work  In  the  manufacturing, 
hauling,  and  shipping  of  the  materials  of  war 
was  dangercus 

A  simple  fact  is  that  the  problems  In  labor 
relptlous  as  well  as  much  of  the  whole  bal- 
ancing program  of  the  last  10  years  are  not 
things  someoi\e  thought  up  Just  to  garner 
votes  on  election  day.    The  problems  are  real 
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and  pressing.  The  effect  of  Inflation  upon 
the  frozen  wages  of  the  Nation  Is  Indeed 
something  different  from  the  effects  upon 
frozen  capital.  The  farmers  of  the  Nation 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  the  argument  that  from  30  to  90 
percent  of  the  price  the  consumer  pays  for 
his  foods  Is  eaten  upon  in  distribution  and 
handling  charges — after  they  leave  the  farm. 
Eventu.illy  all  of  the  people  of  the  N.Ttion 
will  come  to  reSUze  that  we  cannot  afford  a 
processors'  paradise  here  at  the  expense  of 
all   the  res'u  of  us. 

The  "battles  of  Washington"  which  we 
must  forego  toon  are  those  raging  around 
ta:;es;  the  others  which  are  meant  to  restr.ct 
some  groups  and  aid  otheps;  for  they  are,  in 
fact,  purely  domestic,  economic  campaigr.s 
^  carried  on  for  the  past  50  and  more  years.  In 
time  of  war  they  are  simply  intensified,  as  are 
all  other  human  problems. 

A  major  condition  In  Washington  at  this 
time,  and  the  one  most  overlooked,  Is  that 
actually  we  have  a  national  government  in 
operation.  It  cannot  function  with  the  dic- 
tatorial ruthlessness  of  other  nations.  No 
one.  including  the  President,  has  the  power 
to  behead  or  shoot.  We  operate  within  the 
framework  of  a  democracy  at  war.  Persua- 
sion, fair  play,  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  com- 
mon sense  are  the  weapons  upon  which  the 
war  managers  must  depend. 

But  the  facts  are  that  everyone  Is  In  Wash- 
ington. The  symbolic  bankers  are  here.  The 
Industrialists  have  the  run  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  Tlie  OlBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration actually  consists  of  some  jxillti- 
cians.  representatives  of  the  food  Industries, 
professors,  economists,  and  consumers.  Tlie 
War  Manpower  Commission  consists  of  the 
same  comparative  line-ups.  The  War  Labor 
Board  and  its  many  panels  are  composed  of 
employee  representatives,  employer  repre- 
sentatives, and  representatives  of  the  public. 
On  this  Board  it  is  Important  to  note  that 
the  public  representatives  usually  side  with 
the  labor  repiesentatives — because,  after  all. 
the  employees  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  public. 

The  frictions,  fights,  confusions,  and  con- 
demnations are,  or  should  be.  an  accepted 
part  of  American  life.  The  struggle  goes  on 
every  day  of  peace  so  it  follows  that  It  can- 
not be  entirely — under  a  democracj' — elimi- 
nated in  days  of  war. 

Underneath  the  surface,  the  abused  ex- 
ecutive officials  of  Government  are  working 
day  and  night.  That  they  have  been  effective 
and  that  things  are  being  well  managed  Is 
obvious  to  any  thinking  man.  Winston 
Churchill  reviewed  the  problems.  He  cited 
the  successes.  He  said  at  another  point  in 
his  speech: 

"All  this  gives  the  lie  to  the  Nazi  and 
Fascist  taunts  that  parliamentary  democra- 
cies are  incapable  of  waging  effective  war. 
Presently  we  will  furnish  them  with  further 
examples." 

For  any  of  us  to  say  at  this  time  that 
worry  was  not  expressed  in  this  Nation  about 
our  ability  to  wage  a  total  war  without  almost 
total  restraints  would  now  be  foolish.  All  the 
barnstorming  isolationists  pointed  to  the  al- 
leged destruction  of  all  freedom  the  minute 
we  went  to  war.  Tliat  the  President  must 
also  have  worried  about  it  is  plain  reasoning 
because  he  had  the  fall  of  France  staring  at 
him  and  the,  at  times,  doubtful  ability  of 
England  to  withstand  the  onslaught. 

But,  somehow,  we  have  weathered  the 
storm.  We  are  strong,  feared,  and  going 
on  the  offensive — from  one  end  of  the  Pa- 
clflc Ocean  to  the  other;  from  Africa  to 
China;  In  the  Atlantic  and  wherever  else  an 
enemy  Installs  a  gun  or  guides  a  ship  or 
flies  a  plane. 

The  enemy  knows  this  full  well.  Churchill 
recited  It.     Army  and  Navy  experts  know  It. 

What  In  the  hell  is  the  matter  with  some 
of  the  rest  of  us? 


Editorial  Tribute  to  Joiephus  Daniels  From 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Ulv.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  the  Tacoma 
News-Tribune  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  re- 
cently publi-shed  an  editorial  paying  a 
very  beautiful  tribute  to  Josephus  Dan- 
iels, who  is  back  in  the  editorial  harness 
and  is  now  actively  in  charge  of  his  own 
newspaper,  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer.  Because  this  is  a  well -de- 
served tribute  to  a  great  American  whose 
life  has  been  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  public,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Apnendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEWSFAPEX    SAG! 

Josephus  Daniels  is  81  and  Is  still  actively 
editing  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob- 
server. His  age  must  make  him  pretty  nearly 
the  sage  of  sages  of  the  newspaper  fle}d.  Un- 
til very  lately,  he  was  rendering  active  serv- 
ice as  American  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 

He  must  look  back  tolerantly  on  the  days 
of  the  First  World  War.  As  the  Secretary  of 
tne  Navy,  he  was  a  target  for  Impassioned 
partisans  who  professed  not  to  bJlleve  that 
a  good-natured,  slow-speaking  southerner 
was  the  right  type  to  head  a  hard-hitting 
navy.  They  forgot  that  BOutherners  are 
nothing  new  In  the  history  of  the  Cabinet 
post.  No  less  than  five  Secretaries  of  the 
Navy  have  come  from  North  Carolina,  a  rec- 
ord beaten  only  by  Massachusetts,  which  ha« 
had  seven.  And  as  time  went  on  and  our 
Navy  showed  Itself  In  good  shape.  It  came  to 
be  recognized  that  Daniels  had  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job. 

Now  he  Is  back  at  the  newspaper  work  he 
loves,  hitting  the  heads  he  thinks  need  It. 
He  has  not  yet  lost  the  skill  and  courage 
which  enabled  him  to  finish  off  a  likely  pros- 
pect for  the  Governorship  of  North  Carolina 
with  this  brief  news  Item:  "J.  C,  C.  was  In 
tov.-n  yesterday.  He  came  by  the  Southern 
Railway  and  used  pass  No.  \5.^GQ." 

Americans  generally  will  wish  many  m.ore 
years  of  usefulness  for  Josephus. 


Railroad  Freight  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHI£Z 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interest- 
ing speech  delivered  by  Mr.  George  M. 
Crowson,  assistant  to  the  president  of 


the  Illinois  Central  system,  before  the 
TrafiBc  Club  of  New  Orleans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  Is  one  respect  In  which  the  Illinois 
Central  is  different  from  every  other  railroad 
In  the  United  States.  That  Is  In  the  division 
of  Its  mileage  as  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Unlike  any  other  major  railroad  on 
the  continent,  the  Illinois  Central  is  almost 
evenly  divided  by  the  Ohio  River — 3.084  miles 
north  and  8.523  miles  south.  This  imlque 
location  insures  our  direct  Interest  In  the 
flow  of  commerce  not  only  within  but  also 
between  these  two  sections  of  the  country. 
It  puts  butter  on  our  bread  to  do  everything 
we  can  do  to  Increase  the  amount  of  business 
that  is  carried  on  and  consequently  the 
amount  of  trafBc  to  be  handled  In  the  North, 
In  the  South,  and  in  both  directions  between 
the  North  and  the  South. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  If  the  Illinois 
Central  had  been  completed  as  much  as  1 
generation  earlier  to  link  the  North  and  the 
South  the  terrible  and  tragic  War  between 
the  States  ml^ht  not  have  occurred.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  the  time  to  develop  that 
thought  here,  hut  I  mention  It  because  I 
believe  It  brings  out  the  fact — I  am  sure  you 
all  will  recognize  it  as  a  fact — that  commerce 
Is  one  of  the  greatsst  unifying  factors  In  our 
national  life.  Acquaintance  and  understand- 
ing follow  our  trade  routes.  The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, therefore,  by  reason  of  Its  North-South 
location  and  Its  efforts  to  stimulate  com- 
merce In  and  l>etwecn  the  North  and  the 
South,  has  contributed,  and  Is  contributing, 
to  Increased  understanding  and  appreciation 
as  between  these  two  great  areas  whose  only 
division  Is  a  river  bridged  by  the  railroads 
and  united  by  their  rails  and  the  commerce 
that  follows  them. 

This  unique  location  of  the  Illinois  Central 
as  a  north-and-south  railroad,  whose  Inter- 
est so  obviously  lies  In  fostering  the  free  flew 
of  commerce  In  and  between  the  North  and 
South,  gives  me  an  excuse  to  touch  upon  a 
topic  that  has  recently  been  a  subject  of 
very  considerable  discussion  In  the  South  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country.  That 
topic  Is  the  relation  of  the  railroads  to  the 
development  of  the  South,  particularly  Its 
Industrial  development,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween such  development  and  the  services  that 
are  provided  by  the  railroads  and  the  charges 
that  are  made  for  those  services. 

In  taking  up  this  topic,  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  make  It  plain  that  I  do  not  make  any 
claim  to  being  an  expert  on  freight  rates. 
Anything  that  needs  to  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  standpoint  of  a  rate  expert  I 
shall  leave  to  others.  My  claim  upon  yotir 
Indulgence  Is  that  I  am  Interested  In  this 
question  as  a  railroad  man,  I  have  made  some 
study  of  It.  and  I  have  reached  certain  con- 
clusions about  It  which  in  all  modesty  but 
equal  earnestness  I  believe  are  worth  laying 
before  you. 

For  quite  some  time  now  the  Bouth  has 
been  making  very  great  strides  In  industrial 
development.  We  all  know  that  to  be  true, 
for  the  evidence  Is  all  around  us.  However, 
I  doubt  If  the  rate  and  extent  of  Southern 
Industrial  development  are  as  fully  known 
and  recognized  In  the  South  as  I  believe  they 
ought  to  be.  A  recent  study  made  lay  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shows 
graphically  and  specifically  bow  grftat  such 
development  has  been  and  how  it  compares 
with  the  development  that  has  occurred  else- 
where throughout  the  country.  The  study  to 
which  I  refer  Is  a  study  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  by  freight- 
rate  territories.  I  have  examined  this  study 
carefully,  and  these  are  the  high  lights  of  It: 

First,  it  shows  that  the  population  of  the 
South  Increased  2,363,700  between  1&30  and 
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IMO— ftn  Increase  of  more  than  10  percent- 
while  the  population  of  the  North  increased 
6  percent  and  the  population  of  the  entire 
country  increased  7  percent  In  the  same 
period. 

Second,  It  shows  that  the  value  of  manu- 
factured producU  in  the  South  increased 
•272.313,000  between  1029  and  1939— a  gain 
of  6  percent— while  the  value  of  manufac- 
tured products  in  every  other  rate  territory 
decreased  and  in  the  North  decreased  23  per- 
cent in  the  same  period. 

Third,  it  shows  that  employment  in  man- 
-  ufacturlng  industries  in  the  South  increased 
0  percent  between  1929  and  1939.  whUe  em- 
ployment in  manufactvu-lng  Industries  in 
the  North  decreased  11  percent  In  the  same 
period. 

In  other  words,  these  three  yardsticks  of 
population.  lnd\istrial  employment  and  man- 
ufacturing output  all  show  that  the  South 
has  gained  in  industrial  development  over 
every  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
this  study  goes  to  prove  what  we  all  know 
to  be  true  as  a  matter  of  observation— that 
the  development  of  the  South,  and  partic- 
xilarly  its  industrial  development,  has  not 
been  held  beck  for  any  reason.  Obviously  It 
must  be  concluded  from  such  proof  that 
transporUtlon  conditions,  Includlag  both 
•ervlce  and  rates,  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
Industrial  development  are  not  xmfavorable 
but  are  favorable  as  to  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  South. 

The  same  conclxision  is  supported  by  the 
experience  of  the  nilnols  Central  in  its  in- 
dtistrlal  development  program.     The  experi- 
ence of  our  railroad  in  this  regard  is  of  par- 
ticular Interest  because   of   the  division   of 
its  mileage  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
to  which  I  have  referred.     In   the  6  years 
1930-42,  Indiulve,  the  Illinois  Central  had 
a  hand  in  the  location  of  652  new  industries 
on  its  system  lines  north  and  south.     For 
obvious  reasons,  we  measure  the  importance 
of  new  indusUies  by  the  amount  of  traffic 
they  produce.    These  652  new  industries  es- 
tablished on  the  Illinois  Central  in  this  6- 
year  period  are  producing  some  320.000  car- 
loads of  freight  traffic  annually.    Of  these  652 
new  indtistrles,  185  were  located  in  the  North 
and  367  in  the  South.    The  northern  Indus- 
tries  are   producing  nearly  80.000.  and   the 
■outhem  industries  more  than  242.000  car- 
loads of  freight  traffic  annually.     I  submit 
this  comparison  as  further  evidence  of  the 
relatively  greater  strides  that  are  being  mcde 
to -the  industrial  development  of  the  South 
and.  of  course,  with  the  help  of  the  southern 
railroads. 

You  all  know  what  many  of  these  great 
new     southern     industries     are — chemicals, 
rayon,  and  other  textiles,  pulp  and   paper, 
tlrea.  aluminum,  fluorescent  lamps,  tobacco! 
Iron  and  steel,  furniture  and   other  wocd- 
worklng  plants,  to  name  a  few  of  them.    All 
<rf  them  are  Industries  which  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  South  by  conditions  favorable 
te   todustrlal   development — the   availability 
of  raw  materials  and  supplies,  a  good  labor 
situation,   lower   living   costs,   favorable   tax 
rates,  and  friendly  laws  and  public  regula- 
tions.    I  omit  transportation   only  to  em- 
phaslae  It  by  strtlng  it  separately.    It  natu- 
rally follows  that  the  railroads  have  been 
providing  and  are  providing  the  service  and 
rates  on  raw  materials  and  flnlshsd  products 
which  enable  these  new  industries  to  com- 
pete with  industries  elsewhere  in  the  markets 
of  the  cotmtry.  including  the  concentrated 
markets  which  are  naturally  to  be  fovmd  to 
the  more  densely  populated  northern  part 
of  the  country. 

The  extent  to  which  southern  todiistrlal 
products  reach  northern  markets  is  revealed 
by  another  study  that  was  recently  made  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlsaion.  This 
waa  a  study  ot  the  toterterrltorlal  movement 
0*  carload  freight  .traffic.  I  have  examined 
this  study  atoo.    It  gives  %  wy  interesting 


account  of  the  movement  of  all  kinds  of 
freight  traffic  between  each  section  of  the 
country  and  every  rate  section  of  the  coun- 
try. But  here  Is  the  story  in  a  nutshell  as  it 
relates  to  this  subject:  Of  all  ths  carload 
shipments  of  manufactured  goods  originated 
in  the  North,  8  percent  moves  Into  the  South, 
whereas,  of  all  the  carload  shipments  of  man- 
ufactured goods  originated  in  the  South,  31 
percent  moves  Into  the  North.  This  official 
finding  should  dispose  of  any  contention  that 
the  products  of  the  South  are  barred  from  the 
concentrated  northern  markets  by  rates  or 
any  other  factor  related  to  transportation. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  some  of  the  disturbing 
things  that  have  been  said  about  the  relation 
between  freight  rates  and  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  South  have  been  based  upon  a 
fundamental  misconception  of  that  relation. 
I  believe  I  can  clear  up  that  misconception 
With  one  statement  which  you  as  traffic  men 
will  Instantly  recognize  to  be  true.  That 
statement  is  this:  Freight  rates  are  the  re- 
sult— and  not  the  cause — of  industrial  devel- 
opment. Rates  In  the  South,  as  elsewhere, 
are  made  to  move  traffic;  as  traffic  offers,  the 
rates  are  made  to  move  It.  That  is  the  his- 
tory of  Industrial  development.  The  great 
Industrial  development  that  has  occurred  and 
is  now  going  on  in  the  South  is  an  Indication 
that  such  rates  here  are  being  made  as  they 
are  needed. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  been  working  for 
the  industrial  development  of  the  South  over 
a  long  period  of  years.  In  all  that  time  our 
railroad  has  never  lost  a  prospective  industry 
for  want  of  the  freight  rates  needed  to  gather 
its  raw  materials  and  put  its  products  in  their 
markets  on  a  compeUtlve  basis  with  other  in- 
dxistries.  I  do  not  have  any  doubt  that  every 
other  railroad  throughout  the  South  could  say 
the  same  thing.  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
single  industry  that  has  ever  been  lost  to  the 
South  on  account  of  freight  rates.  I  am  cer- 
tain there  never  wUl  be  such  a  loss  so  long  as 
there  is  no  interference  with  the  cooperative 
method  by  which  freight  rates  have  been  and 
are  being  made. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  cooperative 
method  of  making  freight  rates,  through  a 
meeting  of  minds  of  shippers,  carriers,  and 
public   authorities,   be   discarded,   and   that 
instead  there  be  exact  uniformity  of  freight 
rates  mlle-for-mlle  throughout  the  country. 
Uniformity  Is  a  pretty  theory,  but  every  traffic 
man   knows    It   would   not    be   pretty   prac- 
tice.    The  thought  is  not  original  w'ith  me, 
but   I   suggest    that   uniform   freight   rates 
would  fit   the  business  of   the  railroads  no 
better  than  a  uniform  size  of  clothing  would 
fit  every  man  In  the  United  States.     Sup- 
pose we  were  to  have  imiform  freight  rates, 
and  on  the  day  they  go  into  effect  let  every 
man  appear  in  public  In  a  suit  of  clothes 
made  to  fit  the  so-called  average  individual. 
The  grotesque  sight   of   men   of   all   shapes 
and    sizes— tall    and    short,    lean    and    fat— 
all  attired  In  one  size  of  clothing  would  il- 
lustrate the  then  state  of  business,  with  all 
Its  diversities,  under  uniform  freight  rates. 
The   South   would   be   the  greatest   sufferer 
from  uniform  mlle-for-mlle  rates  because  of 
its   greater   distances    and    therefore    higher 
rates  on  competitive  business  to  the  great 
concentrated  markets  of  the  North. 

To  sum  up,  the  South  has  been  and  is 
making  great  strides  in  industrial  develop- 
ment. Southern  Industry  is  well  and  in- 
creasingly diversified.  It  is  selling  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  Industrial  output  in 
northern  markets.  The  South  Is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  North  for  manufactured 
products,  and  its  independence  In  that  re- 
gard is  constantly  increasing.  Railroad  and 
industry  are  not  antagonists;  they  are  part- 
ners. The  railroads  of  the  South  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  Indtistrlal  development 
in  this  section— Inducing  industries  to  locate 
here,  providing  the  service  that  is  needed 
making  rates  to  mova  the  trafac.    The  rail- 


roads can  be  depended  upon  to  strive  earnest- 
ly and  unceasingly  for  the  continued  indus- 
trial development  of  the  South,  not  for  al- 
truistic rea.-ons  but  because  it  is  in  their  own 
interest  to  do  so. 


Bituminous  Coal  Production  in  West 
Virginia    . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

OF  WEST  VIRGIinA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES      * 

Thursday.  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "West  Virginia  May  Set  Record 
in  Coal  Output,"  published  in  today's  is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
West  Virginia  is  the  largest  producer  of 
bituminous  coal.  The  article  shows  that 
it  is  probable  that  the  output  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  in  West  Virginia  this  year  will 
exceed  all  records. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WEST  VniGINIA  MAY  SET  RXCOHD  IN  COAL  OUTFDT 

Chableston,  W.  Va.,  June  10.— West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Nation's  largest  bituminous  coal- 
producing  State,  may  equal  or  exceed  its  rec- 
ord output  of  1942  despite  current  contract 
difficulties,  a  report  of  the  State  mines  de- 
partment showed. 

The  chance  for  a  new  record,  although 
threatened  by  recent  shut-downs  of  opera- 
tions and  the  present  negotiation  squabble, 
was  based  on  a  department  report  covering 
the  first  4  months  of  the  year. 

Miners  in  West  Virginia  have  dug  52,352,032 
tons  during  the  January-April  period,  com- 
pared with  50.361,416  tons  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1942,  a  year  in  which  156.752  599 
tons  were  produced  for  a  mark  unexcelled  in 
the  State's  history 

Work  stoppages  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  first  contract  dead  line  May  1  caused  a 
loss  of  about  27,900  tons  during  AprU.  since 
the  production  that  month  amounted  to 
13,671.421  tons,  against  13.699,353  tons  a  year 
ago.  The  April  1943  output,  however,  was 
higher  than  either  January  or  February 

Terming  it  too  early  to  ascertain  Just  what 
the  final  effect  of  the  work  stoppages  would 
be  on  the  1943  total.  State  Mines  Chief  Jesse 
Redyard  pointed  out  that  every  day  lost  has 
had  a  definite  effect. 


British  Public  Opinion  on  Contributions 
to  the  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  10,  1943 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
our  vast  expenditures  and  with  our  good- 
neighbor  policy  and  with  our  liberal  lend- 
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lease  grants  it  is  interesting  to  note  what 
credit  other  countries  give  our  war 
effort  and  to  what  degree  our  efforts  are 
appreciated.  The  following  article  by 
Helen  Essary.  writing  in  the  Times-Her- 
ald of  June  10.  1943,  should  be  read  by 
eve!  y  American : 

DEAR  WASHINGTON 

(By  Helen  Essary) 
A  poll  of  British  public  opinion  on  relative 
conlributlons  of  the  nations  to  il^.e  war  eiTort 
was  publislicci  recently,  and  Americans  were 
distinguished  by  last  place. 

To  be  exact  about  it.  50  percent  of  the 
Britons  polled  thought  Ru-^sia  had  dene  more 
to  win  the  war  than  had  even  their  own 
country;  42  percent  put  Britain  next  and 
that  is  surprising  only  that  they  rated  their 
native  land  after  another.  But  China  came 
third,  with  the  favorable  cnnsideratlon  of  5 
percent,  and  wo  were  dcjwn  at  the  bottom, 
admired  by   only  3   percent. 

Tlioughtful  Britons  who  read  the  result  of 
the  British  poll  also  must  have  been  horrified 
at  the  answers  of  the  British  public. 
Thoughtful  Britons  must  have  seen  in  these 
answers  a  dangerous  challenge  to  the  post- 
war Utopia  for  which  the  United  Nations  are 
giving  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  brave.'^t  and  best.  For  It  is  evident  to 
anybody  who  understands  public  cpinion 
that  these  answers  are  the  result  of  definite 
British  propaganda. 

It  may  have  been  necessary  a  lew  months 
ago  for-Britain  to  administer  mental  food  to 
tlie  Briti.sh  pviblic  which  would  boost  the 
British  morale  at  the  expen.se  of  their  allies. 
particularly  their  American  allies.  Recent 
United  Nations  successes  have  made  such 
dosage  no  longer  necessary. 

Thoughtful  Britons  must  see  that  the  time 
hiis  come  t  y  change  the  attitude  cf  the 
British  people  and  change  It  at  once  and 
sharply.  The  British  public  can  no  longer 
safely  be  tukl  that  the  United  S'ates  is  of 
poor  assistance. 

Sjch  a  distortion  of  fact  influences  the 
people  cf  Britain  against  the  ally  they  most 
need.  It  enriches  the  already  fertile  soil  of 
Anglo-American  misunderstanding. 

I  say  again  and  without  expectation  cf 
disagreement  that  such  misunderstanding  as 
revealed  by  the  Gallup  poll  is  the  result  of 
definite  British  propaganda.  Otherwise  the 
Pimpb  people  of  Britain  would  have  known 
!\nd  appreciated  the  cooperation  they  have 
been  getting  from  the  United  States. 

If  the  British  people  have  the  courage  for 
which  the  world  has  long  been  crediting  them, 
they  can  st:ind  a  few  truths  about  their  own 
part  in  the  war  effort.  It  is  also  only  honor- 
able that  British  propaganda  should  tell  the 
people  of  Britain  of  the  splendid  part  Canada. 
Au.stralia,  and  New  Zealand  have  played  in 
the  preservation  of  the  British  Isles. 

This.  I  think.  Is  a  Job  for  Winston  Churchill 
in  p?r.?on.  and  to  be  undertaken  at  once,  with 
"cneigy  and  harmony,"  to  u.=e  a  phrase  cf  his 
own 

For  the  most  Britain  has  fought  a  defensive 
warfare.  She.  like  Russia,  has  had  her  back 
to  the  wall.  Both  have  fought  hard.  With- 
out minimizing  in  the  least  the  Battle  of 
Britain— I  speak  of  the  bombings  by  the  Ger- 
mans—in all  the  bombings  20.000  tens  of 
explosives  were  dropped  on  Britain.  About 
the  same  amount  is  now  being  dropped 
i-ionthly  en  Gcrm.an  cities.  As  many  as 
2  0^0  tons  of  bombs  are  dropped  on  German 
cities  in  a  single  night's  raid. 

Rccenilr  British  troops  finished  proudly  in 
Africa.  American  troops  also  were  there 
fiehtinp  p.-.d  dyine  The  Bnt'.'.e  of  Dunkerque 
was  a  defensive  battle.  Tcbruk  fell  without 
k;lcrv  to  Britain.  At  Narvix,  the  British  re- 
tired Another  point  net  to  be  overlooked: 
England   continues   to    keep   4.000.000   troops 


at  home,  guarding  her  own  Bhores.  How 
many  of  these  will  be  released  in  the  Im- 
mediate offensive? 

It  Is  unfortunate  to  have  to  refer  to  such 
reality.  Doing  so  may  inspire  the  old  name- 
calling  of  "Anglophobe."  But  since,  obvi- 
ously, the  British  people  have  been  given  a 
distorted  story,  they  must  somehow  be  shown 
the  events  of  the  war  in  proper  perspective. 

V/ith  the  wish  to  offer  something  splendid 
to  protest  to  the  world  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  democracy,  we  offered  to  our  friends 
the  endless  resources  of  lend-lease. 

On  March  10,  1941.  8  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  lend-lease  was  set  in  motion.  Un- 
doubtedly,' our  generosity  in  thus  providing 
r.imament  may  have  had  a  selfish  tinge  to 
som.e  minds. 

However,  It  was  true  that  at  the  moment 
otir  own  military  men  were  begging  for 
stronger  fortifications  in  the  Panama  Canal. 
Yet  we  ignored  the  protection  of  the  home 
Ircnt. 

A:id  later,  we  turned  away  from  our  own 
heroes  at  Bataan.  Let  them  starve  to  death 
or  be  m.vrdered  because  we  believed  aid  to 
them  would  divert  supply  ships  from  Eng- 
land's needs. 

I  notice  also  that  small  nations  are  for- 
gotten in  the  British  war  poll.  Certainly  the 
Netherlands  contributed  what  she  could  In 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  England  seems  to 
have  overlooked  that.  Just  as  she  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  first  contingent  of  Ca- 
nac'ian  troops  arrived  in  England  in  Decfmber 
1C39.  and  the  sinking  of  the  biggest  Italian 
warship  by  an  Australian  crew,  and  the  R^yal 
Air  Force  flying  schools  In  Canada. 

Of  course,  Russia  has  fought  supsrbly. 
But  Russia  hr.s  had  a  knife  at  her  threat. 
Her  ccntribut'on  to  the  war  has  been  her- 
self. The  United  States  has  also  contributed 
heroically  to  the  war  in  Russia.  L^nd-leate 
ajrriin.  And  as  the  weeks  go  on  and  the  lists 
cf  American  dead  and  wounded  come  In  we 
will  feel  more  deeply  our  part  in  the  struggle. 
And  much  more  deeply  will  we  resent  a  Brit- 
ish governmental  attitude  that  tries  to  keep 
hidden  our  share  toward  producing  a  sound 
post-war  world. 

What  is  it  we  are  flghting  for.  anyhow?  A 
continuation  of  hatred  and  Jealousy,  or  for 
that  truth  and  cooperation  that  sometimes 
seems  to  exist  only  In  pretty,  vapid  speeches? 
Britain  needs  to  begin  pro-United  States 
propaganda — now.  Or  a  decent  peace  cannot 
be  made. 


Noblesse  Oblige 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  rtroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1943 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ir^ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  H.  B.  Snyder,  editor  of  Gary  Post 
Tribune,  Gary,  Ind.,  June  8^  1943: 

"NOBLESSE   OBLIG^" 

"Don't  Ignore  the  racial  Issue  In  this  war. 
That  is  In  favor  of  the  Japanese  unless  we  do 
something  to  counteract  It.  Pride  of  race 
is  a  primitive  Instinct.  Right  now  It  makes 
China  look  ridiculous  to  be  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  white  man.  The  Japanese  are 
exploiting  this  factor  to  the  utmost." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  recent  New 
York  Interview  by  the  celebrated  Chinese 
scholar  and  philosopher.  Dr.  Lin  Yutang. 


The  author  of  The  Importance  of  Living, 
Is  convinced,  he  said,  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  keeping  China  In  the  war 
Is  for  the  United  States  to  stop  discriminat- 
ing against  the  Chinese  its  bard-fightlng, 
heroic  allies. 

Unless  America  attacks  this  race  problem 
squarely,  maintains  Dr.  Lin,  "nobody  will 
have  won  this"  war  except  the  Rudyard  Klp- 
linys." 

Dr  Lin  Is  right.  No  one  can  blame  the 
people  of  Free  China  if  they  view  the  poet- 
war  aims  of  their  allies  with  suspicion  so 
long  as  we  In  America  keep  on  our  statutes 
without  modification  the  Exclusion  Act  of 
1S24  prohibiting  the  Immigration  of  orientals 
and  depriving  them  of  the  right  to  become 
citizens. 

The  position  of  General  Chiang's  govern- 
ment is  clear  enough.  All  it  wants  out  of 
this  war  Is  to  get  out  from  under  the  Japa- 
nese yoke  and  to  recover  Its  lost  territories. 
It  has  stated  explicitly,  time  and  again,  that 
it  wants  no  land  which  belongs  to  other 
people. 

Having  taken  this  stand.  It  Is  easy  to  see 
hovj  the  Chinese  have  been  confused,  par- 
ticularly by  some  of  the  utterances  of  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  and  how  .they  have 
been  sometimes  led  to  wonder  whether,  in- 
deed, they  are  fighting  for  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  or  merely  to  help  re- 
cover extraterritorial  possessions  lost  by  the 
white  man  to  the  little  brown  men  from 
Nippon. 

Happily,  It  begins  to  look  as  though  we. 
through  cur  Representatives  In  Congress, 
are  about  to  demonstrate  to  the  Chinese 
that  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  the  past 
errors  of  cur  ways  and  that  we  mean  to 
be  fair  with   them  in  the  future. 

Three  bills  are  now  pending  in  the  House  of 
R?presentatives  the  effect  of  which  would 
bs  to  relax  the  now  ironclad  restrictions 
of  the  Exclusion  Act  so  far  as  concerns  the 
Chinese.  These  measures  are  aimed  es- 
pecially at  restoring  the  right  to  citizenship 
and  the  establishment  of  Immigration,  on  a 
quota  basis. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  with  vir- 
tually every  American  vowing  friendship 
and  admiration  for  the  plucky  Chinese, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  one  of  these  meas- 
ures will  prevail.  Such  legislation  cannot 
come  too  soon,  for  we  have  been  excluding 
Chinese  specifically  ever  since  1882.  Even 
now,  while  ranking  Free  China  as  one  of  our 
three  great  war  allies  on  the  one  hand,  we 
errteud  the  right  of  entry  to  only  100  Chinese 
a  year,  and  withhold  even  from  these  the 
right  of  ever  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
American   citizenship. 

In  the  immediate  post-war  period  it  may 
be  that  we  sh?ll  witness  a  revival  of  the  en- 
d3mlc  fear  we  have  harbored  for  so  long  of 
oriental  competition  tending  to  imdermlne 
the  Interests  of  our  own  worklngmen. 

But  this  fear  has  never  had  any  real  basis 
in  fact,  for  even  if  10  times  the  niunber  of 
Chinese  now  permitted  to  enter  the  country 
were  to  work  for  20  cents  an  hour — and  even 
the  himiblest  Chinese  laborer  is  learning 
these  days  to  ask  much  more — the  impair- 
ment of  American  labor's  welfare  would  be 
Insignificant. 

As  pointed  out  recently  In  the  magazine 
America,  "there  still  is  room  in  this  country, 
if  the  Chinese  quota  were  many  times  what 
it  is  now,  for  hard-working  citlsens,  particu- 
larly In  cur  rural  areas." 

Our  Oriental  Exclusion  Act,  as  it  relates  to 
the  Chinese,  is  quite  naturally  regarded  by 
them  as  a  slap  in  the  face  which  they  never 
deserved,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  common 
Justice  that  it  be  changed  so  that  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  be  in  the  poeitlon  of 
having  singled  out  this  Industrious  and  heroic 
people,  of  all  the  others  in  the  world,  for 
what  amounts  to  undemocratic  discrimi- 
nation. 
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Americana  have  never  bcc::  unwelcome  in 
China,  a  fact  Justifiably  given  emphasis  in 
recent  speeches  by  General  Chiang  and  his 
charming  wife.  If  we  are  the  protagonists  of 
democracy  and  equality  we  like  to  claim  we 
•re.  it  Is  time  we  began  accepting  this  hos- 
pitality on  a  reciprocal  basis. 
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Commercial  Feedinf  Difficulties 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  IHK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10,  1943 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  farmers  are 
generally  complaining  because  they  can- 
not purchase  the  necessary  concentrates 
to  make  up  their  feed  raUons.  They  are 
being  told  by  the  O.  P.  A.  to  purchase 
ready-made  feeds.  Peed  dealers  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  buy  com,  which 
la  the  base  of  most  of  these  commercial 
feeds.  This  creates  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  it  is  going  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  in  our  production  of  food, 
particularly  eggs,  meat,  and  milk. 

The  same  kind  of  management  on  the 
part  of  O.  P.  A.  is  going  to  greaUy  restrict 
our  supply  of  carmed  goods  during  this 
season.  The  season  is  getting  off  to  an 
unfavorable  start  for  a  good  supply  of 
food  and  the  prospects  are  that  the  pro- 
duction of  food  this  season  will  fall  far 
below  that  of  1942. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
my  remarks  at  this  point  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  canning  industry  that 
I  believe  will  be  helpful. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gross]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

CAMWUta    IHDUSTIT    BXCOlUCXNIUTIOlfS 

1.  Employment  of  peraonnel  who  are  prac- 
tical and  not  inexperienced  theorists. 

a.  Abandonment  of  regional  area  prices 
«nd  return  to  formula  prices  based  on  the 
proTialon  of  the  law  that  the  processor  of 
farm  products  ahaU  receive  a  reasonable 
profit.  Pormula  prices  may  result  in  some 
haidahlp  cases,  and  a  division  should  be  im- 
mediately set  up  to  dispose,  with  prompt  dis- 
patch, of  old  cases  now  pending  as  well  as 
future  cases. 

S.  Elimination  of  present  regulations  re- 
quiring compulsory  Government  grades  on 
Invoices  and  return  to  the  use  of  brands  or 
oommercuu  grades,  which  years  of  experience 
have  proven  to  be  the  most  practical  method 
of  promoting  consumer  gocd  will,  quality, 
and  production.  Also  permit  the  use  of  the 
commercial  arbltraUon  system  csUbllshed  In 
all  important  markeU  In  the  last  25  years. 

4.  Increased  costs  of  the  1943  packs  to  be 
reflected  in  price  ceilings. 

5.  The  industry  is  opposed  to  subsidies  on 
principle,  but  if  they  are  employed  In  con- 
nection with  price  control,  said  subsidies,  to- 
gether with  the  ceiling  pr.c?s.  should  cover 
the  costs  of  processing  pais  a  reasonable 
profit.  In  every  case  it  shculd  be  Ei?.de  clear 
that  the  processor  acu  only  as  agent  for  the 


ultimate  beneficiary  and  is  never  the  recip- 
ient of  any  subsidy. 

6.  Transfer  of  complete  control  over  man- 
power and  wages  of  processing  employees 
to  War  Food  Administration,  where  respon- 
sibility for  production   new  rests. 

7.  In  all  cases  the  experience  of  the  Indus- 
try should  be  consulted  In  advance  of  p.-o- 
mulgatlon  of  every  regtilation  as  required  by 
law. 
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Little  Red  Hen  in  Modernized  Version 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10.  1943 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
John  Gould,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
which  was  copied  by  the  Storm  Lake  Pi- 
lot Tribune,  of  Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  one  of 
the  leading  newspapers  in  my  district: 

UTTLI   BED    HXN    IN    MODERNIZED    VERSION 

"Who  Will  get  me  a  hired  hand?"  asked 
Parmer  McGregor.  . 

"Not  I,"  said  the  Employment  Service.  "We 
are  having  trouble  locating  welders  at  $140 
a  week,  and  precision  tool  Jiggers  at  $23  a  day, 
and  we  don't  know  a  soul  that  can  cradle 
wheat." 

"Not  I,"  said  the  local  draft  board.  "You 
better  find  a  school  kid." 

"Not  I,"  said  the  high-school  principal. 
"This  week  we're  helping  the  grocer  paste 
ration  coupons." 

"Not  I."  said  the  county  agent.  "We  are 
busy  now  teaching  women  to  make  plum  jam 
Without  sugar,  syrup,  molasses,  or  plums." 

"Not  I,"  said  the  local  defense  plant.  "We 
are  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  and  absenteeism  costs 
•10.000  a  minute."       .^ 

"Not  I."  said  the  Manpower  Commission. 

-We  are  working  on  your  problem,  but  Just  at 

present  there  is  a  shortage  of  stenographers  ' 

^  "Not  I."  said   the  War  Production  Board. 

You  haven't  made  the  proper  application.' 

"Not  I."  said  the  Food  Coordinator.  "I  will 
issue  a  directive  soon."  ! 

"Not  I,"  said  the  Lend-Lease  authority 
"We  are  powerless  to  act  under  existing  regu- 
lations." * 

..Jw^*  V  ."***  *^^  congressional  delegation. 
Without  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
we  may  infer  that  democracy  Is  at  th?  cross- 
roads, and  the  flag  of  freedom  must  be  un- 
furled from  the  pinnacle  of  the  globe  wi'h 
blood,  sweat  and  tears  until  man  can  again 
baak  in  the  freedom  we  fought  so  vallantlv 
to  perpetiute."  ■' 

"Not  I"  said  the  neighbors.    "We  are  work- 
Ing  in  the  shipyards." 

So  Parmer  McGregor  with  the  assistance 
of    his    grandmother    harvested    his    whoat 
"Now.*  said  Farmer  McGregor,  "who  will  heln 
me  eat  this  wheat?" 

"I  will."  said  the  countv  chairman,  the 
dealers,  the  machinery  people,  the  employ- 
ment  service,  the  draft  board,  the  cou.^ty 
agant.  the  defense  workers,  the  hU-h  s:hool 
teachers,  the  Manpower  Commlsclon,  the 
War  Production  Board,  the  Food  Admlr.:s- 
tratlon.  the  welders  and  shlpfltters.  the  Lenct- 
Lease  authority,  the  neighbors,  the  Army 
the   Navy,   Coast    Guard,   Marines,    airplane 


spotters.  WAACS,  WAVES,  SPARS,  WAAPS, 
Russians,  British,  Chinese,  South  Americans, 
Hindus.  Eskimos.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Congress, 
the  Maritime  Commission,  the  United  Serv- 
ice Organizations,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  Secretary  Ickes,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrml  Organizations,  and  everybody  else 
from  Sitka  to  Casablanca,  from  Istanbul  to 
Vladivostok,  from  Maine  to  California,  until 
the  hubbub  was  unanimous." 


The  Gasoline  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10.  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral difierent  occasions,  I  have  taken 
this  floor  and  urged  that  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil  be  allowed.  This 
is  one  of  the  major  factors  in  relieving 
the  gasoline  shortage  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  at  the  present  time.  It  would 
bring  back  into  production  marginal 
fields  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  something  that  is  needed  all  over  the 
United  States  to  further  the  petroleum 
industry. 

I  understand  that  that  is  being  recon- 
sidered today.  I  hope  that  this  increase 
in  the  price  will  be  allowed.  It  is 
granted  that  the  gasoline  situation  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  must  have  atten- 
tion. 

However,  to  take  away  the  gasoUne 
from  a  small  farming  population,  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  area,  would  not  ma- 
terially benefit  the  millions  and  millions 
of  people  here  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
It  would  not  solve  their  problem. 

The  great  agricultural  areas  of  my 
district  need  gasoline  for  the  production 
of  food.  There  is  no  pleasure  driving 
when  farmers  and  businessmen  are 
working  12  and  14  hours  a  day.  Prac- 
tically all  of  our  gasoline  consumption 
IS  directly  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs  and  related  essential 
activity. 

My  territory  is  not  served  by  a  net- 
work of  busses,  streetcars,  and  other 
such  forms  of  transportation.  A  great 
many  of  the  branch-line  railroads  have 
not  only  been  abandoned,  but  the  rails 
have  been  taken  up. 

To  further  curtail  the  use  of  gasoUne 
In  Nebraska  means  to  hasten  an  ap- 
proaching famine,  because  it  will  destroy 
the  production  of  food,  which  is  the  Na- 
tion's major  war  industry. 

The  price  of  crude  oil  should  be  raised 
and  every  possible  improvement  in  the 
trpnsponation,  storage,  and  distribu- 
tion of  Fa.«;oline  and  oils  should  be  made. 
Tims  Conrrtss  should  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  a  greater  production  of  pa-soline. 
That  is  the  answer  to  this  distressing 
problem. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  paper 
entitled  "Recent  Practical  Aspects  of  the 
Laws  of  War"  by  Maj.  Willard  B,  Cowles, 
J.  A.  G.  D.,  delivered  before  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  on  military  and  naval  law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  on  May 
26.  1943: 

In  ancient  times  sacking,  pillage,  slaughter, 
carnage,  and  devastation  generally  were  ram- 
pant in  time  of  war;  wounded  were  left  un- 
aided on  the  battlefield  to  die;  and  it  was 
usual  for  belligerents  to  Incite  their  people 
to  attack  and  despoil  all  enemy  subjects,  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad,  by  every  means  at 
their  disposal.  Persons  who  voluntarily  and 
unconditionally  surrendered  were  often  put 
to  death.  The  slaughter  of  women  and  chil- 
dren was  frequent.  After  a  time  the  practice 
of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  became  cus- 
tomary. Horace  reflected  the  reason  for  this 
In  his  statement:  "When  you  can  sell  a  pris- 
oner, slay  him  not."  A  system  of  ransoming 
prisoners  of  war  developed  later.  The  state 
of  the  development  of  this  aspect  of  in- 
ternational law  when  Grotlus  wrote  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  sentence  from  hla 
work:  "So  far  as  the  law  of  nations  Is  con- 
cerned, the  right  of  killing  such  slaves,  that 
Is,  captives  taken  in  war.  Is  not  precluded 
at  any  time,  although  it  Is  restricted  now 
more,  now  less,  by  the  laws  of  states."  ( Book 
III,  ch.  IV,  sec.  X.  par.  2.)  During  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Idea  began  to  develop 
that  wars  were  primarily  Interstate  relations 
and  that  Individuals  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  enemies  to  the  same  extent  as  their 
governments.  Yet  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  Napoleon  seized  and  confined  all 
Englishmen  In  his  territories,  some  of  them 
remaining  In  prison  as  long  as  11  years. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
the  lack  of  care  of  wounded  soldiers  on  the 
battlefield  were  still  shockingly  Inhumane  In 
many  respects  despite  attempts  on  the  part 
of  mUltary  men,  writers  on  International  law, 
and  others  to  ameliorate  them.  The  first  im- 
portant steps  were  taken  at  the  time  of  our 
war  between  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy. 
On  April  24.  1863,  the  Unlt«d  States  War  De- 
partment Issued  the  now-famous  General 
Orders.  No.  100.  "Instructions  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in 
the  field  "  and  In  1864  the  first  Red  Cross  con- 
vention went  into  force. 

We  have  often  heard  that  international  law 
should  be  codified.  The  laws  of  war.  which 
I  hardly  need  say  is  a  part  of  international 
law.  have,  to  a  large  extent,  already  been 
codified.  A  publication  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, a  basic  field  manual  entitled  "The 
Rules  of  Land  Warfare,"  Is  such  a  code.  It 
contains  403  numbered  paragraphs,  most  of 
which  state  rules  of  the  law  of  war.  Among 
other  things.  It  contains  various  rules  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  hostilities;  rights  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  duties  of  captors  in  re- 
lation to  them;  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
laws  of  war.  armistices,  military  occupsttlon, 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Red  C^tSSs  In  the 


/ 


field,   etc.     There   are   British,   French,   and 
German  manuals  of  the  same  sort. 

This  field  manual  has  an  Interesting  his- 
tory which  goes  back  to  the  Civil  War — in- 
deed. In  an  historical  sense,  to  the  Mexican 
War.  During  the  Mexican  War  a  young  of- 
ficer. Lt.  Henry  W.  Halleck — a  graduate 
of  West  Point  and  a  lawyer — was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Commander  of  the  Pacific 
Squadron.  In  that  capacity  he  "was  often 
required  to  give  opinions  on  questions  of 
International  law  growing  out  of  the  opera- 
tions" of  that  war.  At  that  time  Halleck 
started  a  series  of  notes  and  extracts  which, 
by  1861,  had  grown  into  his  work  on  inter- 
national law,  published  that  year.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  a  distinguished  scholar, 
then  a  professor  of  International  law  at  Co- 
lumbia University, 

In  1861  President  Lincoln,  apparently  some- 
what against  his  better  Judgment,  was  in- 
duced to  commission  Halleck  a  major  general, 
A  year  later  Halleck  had  become  General  In 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Army.  General 
Halleck's  soldiers  called  him  "old  brains." 
Halleck,  the  Immediate  predecessor  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  has  subsequently  been  described 
as  a  better  International  lawyer  than  a  gen- 
eral. 

During  Halleck's  tour  of  duty  as  General 
in  Chief  several  serious  problems  arose  In- 
volving the  laws  of  war.  The  Confederate 
authorities  claimed  the  legal  right  to  send 
soldiers  in  civilian  clothes  Inside  the  Federal 
lines,  there  to  lie  In  wait  for,  and  to  strike 
at.  Union  detachments;  to  burn  bridges  and 
buildings;  and  to  destroy  persons  and  prop- 
erty. As  a  corollary,  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment not  only  demanded  that  such 
individuals  be  treated  as  ordinary  belliger- 
ents and  given  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war 
when  captured,  but  declared  that  if  ruch 
Confederate  soldiers  were  treated  as  spies  or 
guerrillas  they  would  execute  Union  prisoners 
of  war  In  reprisal. 

Problems  also  arose  in  the  Union  Army, 
Pursuant  to  orders  of  inadequately  trained 
Federal  cflScers.  wanton  destruction  of  prop- 
erty was  taking  place  in  the  South.  Reports 
of  such  activities  were  coming  In  to  Halleck 
in  alarming  numbers.  In  this  situation  Hal- 
leck called  on  his  friend  Lieber,  who  replied 
to  the  problem  of  the  southern  Irregulars 
with  the  now  classic  article  on  guerrilla 
parties.  In  order  to  instruct  the  Union  oCQ- 
cers  generally  on  the  rules  of  land  warfare, 
Halleck  then  called  upon  Lieber  to  state  the 
then  existing  international  laws  of  war  In 
the  form  of  a  comprehensive  code.  Lieber 
drew  up  a  code  of  157  sections.  Because  of 
Halleck's  position  and  interest  Lieber's  cede 
became  far  more  than  a  writer's  dream.  It 
was  officially  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army.  The  code  was  issued  in  1863  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  General  Orders,  100 
of  that  year.  The  Lieber  Code  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  practical  codifica- 
tion, not  only  of  the  laws  of  war  but  of  any 
aspect  of  International  law.  It  became  the 
basis,  and.  although  much  has  been  added 
since  as  a  result  of  experience,  is  still  the 
bails,  of  the  rules  of  land  warfare  as  tbey 
exist  today. 

It  was  Lieber's  hope  that  some  such  code 
might  be  adopted  internationally  by  all  of 
the  states  of  the  world.  Though  Lieber's 
hope  was  not  realized  during  his  lifetime, 
the  Idea  was  taken  up  by  the  unofficial  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law;  his  code  was  dis- 
cussed officially  and  at  length  at  the  Brussels 
Conference  of  1874.  and  much  of  the  code 
was  officially  adopted  on  a  world-wide  basis 
at  the  Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907. 

One  might  spend  a  whole  evening  on  Lie- 
ber himself,  but  this  is  not  such  an  occasion. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  Elihu  Root,  in 


opening  his  presidential  address  before  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law  In 
1913,  said:  "This  year.  1913,  is  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  a  very  important  event  in  the 
history  of  International  law — the  adoption 
and  enforcement  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment of  the  code  of  rules  governing  the  con- 
duct of  armies  In  the  field,  which  Is  known 
to  the  American  Army  as  General  Orders  No. 
100,  of  1863."  Root  closed  his  address  by 
saying  that  If  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  were  about  to  choose  a  patron 
saint,  and  the  roll  were  to  be  called,  his  voice 
would  answer,  "Francis  Lieber."  (1913  Pro- 
ceedings, American  Society  of  International 
Law,  pp.  8,  21  ) 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish -Ameri- 
can War  Lieber's  Instructions  were  repub- 
lished and  applied  by  the  United  States  forces 
In  that  war.  The  Hague  conferences  had  the 
benefit  of  the  experiences  of  the  Pranco-Pnis- 
sian,  the  Spanish-American,  the  Boer,  and 
the  Russo-Japanese  Wars.  After  the  First 
Hague  Conference  in  1899.  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, in  1904,  published  a  handbook  on 
the  Rules  of  Land  Warfare,  prepared  by  Hol- 
land, the  famous  English  Jurist;  and,  in  1913, 
the  British  Government  issued  a  still  more 
complete  code  drawn  up  chiefly  by  Oppen- 
helra. 

Some  writers  on  international  law,  espe- 
cially In  recent  times,  have  stressed  the  prob- 
lems of  the  international  rules  of  peace  much 
more  than  those  of  war.  In  this  country,  by 
contrast  with  Great  Britain,  legal  scholars 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  have  done  much  of 
the  Important  work  on  the  laws  of  war.  A 
number  of  the  works  on  international  law 
in  this  country,  which  stress  the  laws  of  war, 
have  been  written  by  Army  and  Navy  officers. 
Halleck's  work,  which  first  appeared  In  1861, 
went  through  three  editions  and  is  still  ex- 
ce'rdlngly  useful.  Halleck  also  published  a 
student  edition  in  1866,  which  was  a  popular 
text  in  that  day,  Maj.  Gen.  George  B.  Davis, 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army  from 
1901  to  1911,  published  his  Outlines  of  Inter- 
national Law  in  1887.  Maj.  Herbert  C.  Pook 
published  a  work  on  Prisoners  of  War  In  1924. 
On  the  naval  side,  the  publications  of  the 
Naval  War  College  are  familiar.  Rear  Admiral 
Charles  H.  Stockton  published  a  book  on  the 
Laws  and  Usages  of  War  at  Sea,  also  a  Manual 
of  International  Law  for  the  Use  of  Naval 
Officers,  in  addition  to  his  better -known  work. 
Outlines  of  International  Law.  In  1896  the 
West  Publishing  Co.  printed  a  handbook  on 
International  law  written  by  Capt.  Edwin  P. 
Glenn  who  was  then  an  acting  judge  advo- 
cate of  the  United  States  Army. 

I  mention  Captein  Glenn  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose.  After  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference and  after  the  British  publications 
had  appeared  the  United  States  Army  real- 
ized that  it  needed  a  code  which  would  inte- 
grate Llel>er's  work  with  the  new  provisions 
of  the  Hague  Conventions.  Research  reveals 
that  in  1913  it  was  Glenn,  then  Colonel 
Glenn,  who  was  assigned  the  job,  at  the  Army 
War  College,  of  writing  a  complete  manual  on 
the  rtUes  of  land  warfare.  The  first  Unlt«d 
Sutes  Army  Field  Manual  on  the  Bules  of 
Land  Warfare  appeared  the  next  year.  1914. 
It  was  reprinted  in  1917,  with  only  two 
minor  changes  of  form;  revised  In  1934  In 
order  to  incorporate  the  results  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1929;  and  republished  again  in 
1940  with  a  few  omissions,  changes,  and  addi- 
tions made  by  the  secretary  of  this  committee. 
Col.  Archibald  King. 

In  connection  with  the  Geneva  Conference, 
where  the  present  prisoners-of-war  conven- 
tion was  adopted,  it  is  of  interest  to  not* 
that  Maj.  Gen.  AUen  W.  GuUion,  now  provoct 
marshal  general,  was  an  adviser.  He  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  administration  of  that  con- 
vention on  th«  part  of  the  United  States. 
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Brig.  Gtn.  George  B.  Davia,  the  Jnd<»e  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  Army  In  1907.  was  a 
military  delegate  to  thv  Hasue  Conference  cf 
that  year. 

83  much  for  background  material.  I  now 
turn  to  some  practical  aspects  of  the  laws  of 
war  and  some  legal  problems  In  connection 
therewith.  No  particular  thread  will  run 
through  the  subjects  discussed  except  that 
most  of  them  will  be  related,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  the  Field  Manual  on  the  Rules 
of  Land  Warfare. 

During  the  course  of  the  present  war.  we 
have  heard  considerable  about  the  invention 
and  use  of  new  weapons  and  the  employment 
of  new  tactics,  such  as  flame  throwers,  para- 
chutists, ski  troopers,  panzer  divisions,  and 
commandos .    There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  people  generally,  when  new  and  effective 
Instruments  of  warfare  are  first  used,  to  con- 
alder   the  persons   using  them   as  operating 
outside  the  law     This  feeling  existed  as  far 
back  as  the  invention  of  the  crossbow.    The 
same  reaction  was  «fldenced  at  the  time  of 
the  Invention  of  the  musket  and  the  bayonet, 
and  the  same  feeling  is  apparent  todav  in 
the  often-heard  statement,  made  by  civilians, 
that  they  would  shoot  parachutists  while  they 
were  coming  down.    The  Germans  have  ex- 
pressed a  similar  attitude  toward  the  com- 
mandoa.   and    the   Japanese    toward    enemy 
forces  engaged  In  aerial  bombardment.    But 
commando  raids  are  like,  and  are  as  legal  as, 
cavalry  raids  which  were  practiced  generally 
In  past  wars.    Aviators  dropping  tximbs  on 
military  objectives,   on   defended   places,  or 
dtulng  the  course  of  valid  reprisals  cannot 
properly  be  deemed  to  be  acting  contrary  to 
the  lawi  of  war. 

There  la  no  valid  basis  for  refusing  quarter 
to  Uoopa  tislof  new  instruments  of  warfare. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  once  we  learn  cf  a 
new  method  we  wlU  adopt  it  ourselves,  unless 
It  !■  barbarotis, 

Aip«ncaiw  were  Justtflably  shoclicd  by  the 
annottneemmt  that  the  Japanr»«  had  trird 
«d4    •ttber    MccuUd    or     imprisoned     the 
Anerlcsn  •Hator*  who  w«'fe  c»ptufMl  •ft'rr 
tomtotiif  Japan,    A«  you  all  krwrn,  th«  Japa- 
nmt   refUMd   to  five   th«fm    th<-    nrht»  tti 
pnaoiwn  or  war  to  wbitb  they  were  entiiled, 
on  ttM  ground   that   they   had  delibfi'ately 
bombed  and  strafed  mjnmlliurv  objectives 
and  etvUtana.    Probably  every   American    is 
convinced  that  these  aviators  did  not  de- 
liberately   bomb    nonmlltury    objectives    or 
atrafe  civilians.    An  American  who  retun.ed 
on  the  Oripsholm  U  reported  as  saying  that 
It   WM   true  that  civilians   were  killed.    He 
believed,  however,  that  they  were  killed  by 
Japanese  dive  bombers  shooting  while  diving 
toward  the  earth,  attacking  Amerfcan  planes 
Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  I  do  not  know. 
But  on  what  we  all  believe  to  be  the  fact, 
our    aviators    certainly    committed    no    war 
crimes  and  consequently   Ehculd   have  been 
given  all  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war.     Giv- 
ing them  the  death  penalty  or  imprisonment 
was  a  definite  violation  of  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law 

There  has  been  some  criticism  In  this  coun- 
try  With  reference  to  the  quantity  of  food 
allocated  to  prisoners  of  war.    The  objections 
are   to  focda   which   are   rationed  or   scarce 
enough  soon  to  be  put  on  the  ration   list. 
Article  11  of  the  Geneva  Pr-soners  of  War 
Convention  of  1929.  which  appears  as  para- 
graph 84  of  the  Field  Manual,  provides  that 
'"the  feed  ration  of  prisoners  of  war  shall  b3 
equal   mauantity   and   quality   to   that   of 
troop»--arV8e  camps."     in  order  to  comply 
With  this  provision  the  food  ration  of  prison- 
ers of  war  must  be  the  snme.  in  quantity  as 
well  as  quality,  as  the  ration^  of  our  uocps 
while  at   base  camps.    For  example.  If  our 
trrops  at  base  camps  are  served  ecgs  a  cer- 
tain numbrr  of  times  a  wee«t,  prisoners  of 
war  must  elso  be  served  a  suLs  .-ntlally  simi- 
lar amount  of  e^gs.     Cr.Ucism  here  egainst 
feeding  pristmcrs  of  war  In  this  couauy  the 


tame  type  of  menu  as  cur  trocps  receive 
seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  If  we  violate 
this  provision  of  the  Geneva  Convention  re- 
prisals will  presumably  be  taken  against  cur 
own  boys  who  are  prisoners  of  war  in  Axis 
countries.  We  have  already  seen.  In  the 
manacling  case,  an  e:iample  cf  reprisals 
against  prisoners  of  war. 

This  provision  of  the  Geneva  Convention — 
that  the  food  rations  of  prisoners  of  war 
shall  be  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to 
that  of  trorps  at  base  camps — ought  to  be 
changed.  Take  the  Japanese  situation,  for 
example:  If  they  feed  our  men  who  are  pr  s- 
oners  of  war  in  Japan  the  same  type  cf  food 
as  their  own  troops,  the  principal  item  of 
diet  may  be  rice.  The  present  treaty  pro- 
vision fails  to  set  up  a  single  standard  for 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  food.  It  simply 
requires  the  captor  government  to  feed  their 
prisonersTsf  war  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
own  troops,  whatever  they  may  feed  their 
troops. 

Paragraph  104  of  the  Rules  of  Land  Warfare 
provides  that  work  dene  by  prisoners  of  war 
shall  have  no  direct  relation  to  war  opeia- 
tions.  One  of  the  current  problems  is  to  de- 
cide imder  particular  fact  situations  whether 
or  not  proposed  work  for  prisone:s  of  war 
would  have  a  lirect  relation  to  war  onera- 
tlons.  . 

It  seems  not  to  be  generally  known  that 
captured  cfBcers  are  paid  wl:lle  in  captlvitv. 
We  have  all  heard  the  stories  connected 
with  the  popular  ballad  of  the  day.  Praise 
the  Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammunition.  A 
chaplain  under  the  laws  of  war.  if  captured, 
is  not  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  but  is  re- 
turned, as  scon  as  convenient,  to  his  own 
fcrc?8.  The  reason  for  this  Is  ti:at.  although 
he  is  a  uniformed  cfT.cer  In  the  forces,  he 
Is  in  a  special  class  of  ncncombatants 
which  includes  members  of  the  medical  and 
the  so-called  sanitary  corp«.  Should  a  c»^rp- 
laln  t3k«  part  in  combat  pctiviry  h*»  w  uld 
U>f.»  this  special  p-lvlle?e  Of  mint-  Itrp  -r- 
tance  than  bin  petBonal  sittKi'v  n  !«  the  '.sir* 
that  If  many  chupJains  or  f/tht-r  nuh  i.<  n- 
combatantA  sh'iuld  oftm  t-uv-a'  n  in  r((ht.f.«r. 
the  tnt'my  W/uld  t,re*Mmnfjly  h«-ar  «<(  |f  m.n 
mifflit  draw  the  cottcluei*  n  «h-i»  Kif,  ^l«^Iny 
Wh*  lirnorinB  the  ru>»  of  waTUtt  B«'ri'  u» 
rerrrisaU  mi{;bt  result. 

Buses  are  valid  m  loiig  a«  they  do  not  In- 
volve treachery  or  perfidy  For  Insianrf,  If 
our  troops,  or  Axis  trcxsps,  fehould  &n\  h\i.y^ 
and  oveiccats  of  the  en^my  and  march  i  p  to 
a  mlUtiiry  objective  with  the  pu  pcse  cf  de- 
stroying it,  carrying  the  enemy's  Pi-<j.  thi.s 
would  be  a  valid  ruse,  provided' the  enemy's 
coats,  hats,  and  flag  were  discarded  before 
going  Into  action. 

The  situation  I  am  now  to  descnb?  must 
be  done  in  somewhat  general  terms  as  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  specify  the  details      After 
Benedict  Arnold  turned  traitor  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary  War  and   became   a    g'>neral    in   the 
British  Army,  he  and  a  force  cf  British  troops 
Invaded  various  cities  in  this  country      Re- 
cently one  of  our  large  Institutions  purchased 
the  papers  of  a  British  general,  prominent  In 
the  American  Revolution,  who  hc\d  be-^n  cno 
of  Arnold's  superior  ofHcers.     Amor.g  the  pa- 
pers was  a  large  bound  folio  manuscript  vol- 
ume, the  contents  of  which  ap-ecired  to  be 
copies  of  letters  between  two  prominent  Amer- 
ican figures  of  that  time.     Labeled,  say,  vol- 
ume No.   10.  it  was  aprarent'.y  a  part  of  a 
series.     Upon  finding  the  volume  among  the 
papers,  the  archivist  of  the  institution  sent 
a   photostatic   copy   of   tlie    binding    to    the 
head  archivist  of  the  "State  concerr.?d,  whT 
wrote  bp.ck  that  he  had  identical  volumes  and 
that    volume    10    was    mi^^ir.g.     He    is    con- 
vinced that  the  volume  was  once  a  part  of 
the  archives  of  his  State  and  now  d'-mands 
its    return.     Apparently    Amcid    had    taken 
this  volume  as  a  part  of  the  loot  acquired 
cluring  a  raid   on   the  city   and   had   subse- 
quently turned  it  over  to  one  of  his  superior 
officers. 


Tho  legal  title  to  this  volume  did  net  v;st 
in  the  Eritl-h  Governm.ent.  It  is  true  thr.t, 
vhn  a  b'>ni[^eent  captures  pubMc  property 
cf  an  enemy,  title  generally  pa^Ges  to  the  cap- 
tcr  state.  l:ut  exception  is  made  respecting 
sta'e  papers,  historical  records,  public  ar- 
e!- !'..'?.  1-  i^d  titles,  legal  documents  etc.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  In  connection  with  this 
c;;se.  v.hich  is  current  today,  that  article  7 
of  the  Der.nitive  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded 
wi'h  Great  Britain.  September  3.  1783.  pro- 
vides that  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  "or- 
der and  cause  all  archives,  records,  deeds,  and 
papers  belonging  to  any  of  the  said  States  or 
their  citizens,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
w.ir  may  have  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  their 
o.f.cers.  to  be  forthwith  restored  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  proper  States  and  the  persons 
to  whom  they  belong."  Should  title  to  this 
volume  be  litigated,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
dccirion  will  go  in  favor  of  the  State  con- 
cerned. 

On  December  3,  1942.  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Army  held  that  the  files  of 
German  and  Italian  consular  representatives 
taken  prisoner  of  war  "may  be  examined  and 
documents  copied,  provided  that  the  files  are 
left  intact  and  are  preserved."  (Bulletin  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army 
vol.  L  p  353.) 

A  recent  radio  report  from  Africa  states 
that  an  enormous  amount  of  non-Army  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  particular  Ger- 
man and  Italian  prisoners  was  captured  2 
weeks  ago  in  North  Africa.  An  Interesting 
specific  situation  on  this  subject  arose  dur- 
ing the  la.'-t  war,  the  facta  of  which  were 
vouched  for  to  Judge  Manley  O.  Hudson  by 
the  pnrson  concerned:  "In  early  1918.  a  Brit- 
ish ofllccr  In  service  with  the  Britl.sh  Army  In 
France  pos.<;  vss'^d  as  his  own  property  a  leath- 
er traveling  hacr  of  unusual  shape,  design, 
and  mr.rking  The  bag  had  ben  manufac- 
tured by  the  X  Cf>  in  I>ondon  on  the  order 
of  th«*  offlc-r  and  thft  nam?  of  the  mjinufac- 
tu-f^r  nnd  the  init  a!*  of  the  offlccr  wer« 
bur/;«-<j  (lu  Ui-  \f-t')t"T  In  the  co'irw  </f 
mil,t;.fy  /,j,<r;.ii//Ma  m  KfancT,  the  Brl»l«h 
i'.rii%  V  ith  t,\  itu  »li«  fittiCMt  iHrtvi'ti  han'tiy 
nhunn'f^tti  a  ly  tnUiti  in  which  ttury  w«r« 
pr«/nii;«.ly  6U^c'•^d«rd  by  Grrman  fotc«-«.  The 
bhx  of  th«?  om«-<-r  WKN  left  befjind  when  th« 
Bnuarh  for<-«  moved;  prtisumably  It  ffll  into 
th«»  j>.<fs<-t!i;  on  of  tlu;  Oernuin  forcis  Bev- 
frr:il  yiiirs  afi«-r  th**  coiicIu«lon  of  the  war. 
whi'U  the  former  Brltlfh  officer  was  a  pas- 
s.n^'  r  on  a  boat  from  New  Haven  to  Dieppe, 
he  saw  In  a  passengers  luggage  the  bag 
v.hich  he  h:id  formerly  possessed  in  France. 
The  ba?  w:.s  so  unique  that  It  was  identifi- 
able with  no  possibility  of  mistake.  Upon 
Inriulry,  the  cx-offlcer  learned  that  the  bag 
had  been  brought  on  board  the  boat  by  a 
German  ccnimercial  traveler  who  claimed  to 
have  bought  it  in  a  second-hand  stoie  in 
B-rlin  "      (26  A    J    I    L,  340.) 

Who  had  title  to  the  bag?  The  case  un- 
fortunately was  not  litigated.  For  a  lung 
period  cf  time  title  to  any  property,  public 
or  private,  which  a  b?lligerent  captured  on 
the  battlefield  passed  to  the  belllfrerent 
state.  It  was  the  object  of  legitimate  booty. 
This  rule  ha.=  been  in  the  process  of  change 
for  the  past-  century.  Article  4  of  the  Ha^  ue 
R-gu!atio!is  of  1937  provided  that  all  the 
personal  belongings  of  prisoners  of  war  re- 
main their  property  e.xccpt  "arms,  horses, 
and  m.litary  papers  "  But  the  ow.er  of  the 
bat?  wns  not  a  pri-^oner  of  war.  Article  14  of 
the  rp-ulntinn^  st.ntcs  that  it  is  the  function 
of  th?  inquiry  office  for  prisoners  of  war  "to 
receive  and  collect  all  objects  of  persona,  use. 
valuables,  letters,  etc  ,  found  on  the  field  of 
battle."  This  provi:;ion  would  seem  to  mean 
that  title  to  such  objects  did  not  pass  to  the 
captor,  but  it  does-  not  so  provide  In  terms. 
In  any  event,  the  bn.?,  thou?;h  found  on  the 
fc:itt!efie'd.  was  not  tu.-ned  in  to  the  Inquiry 
cf!.ce.  ' 

The    Hague    conferences    hnd    a;-  \irently 
tried  to  ieuie  goncrahj  the  question  cf  tiUiB 
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to  nonmllltary  personal  property,  except 
arms,  horses,  and  military  papers,  found  on 
the  battlefield,  but  they  left  the  matter  some- 
what ambiguous.  The  British  Government 
interpreted  the  foregoing  articles  as  provid- 
ing that  title  would  not  pass  (Land  Warfare, 
sec.  433).  Judge  Hudson  seems  to  have  in- 
terpreted them  ctherwife.  Perhaps  the  mat- 
ter was  made  a  bit  more  definite  by  article  4 
of  the  1929  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
wounded  and  sick.  It  provides  that  bel- 
ligerents "shall  collect  and  likewise  forward 
(to  each  other)  all  objects  of  personal  use 
found  on  the  field  of  battle."  (Parentheses 
supplied.)  But,  even  now,  the  obligation  in 
terms  is  only  on  the  belligerent  government 
to  return  such  property.  The  intent  that 
title  should  not  pass  seems  clearly  implicit 
in  all  these  provisions,  but  their  language 
is  legally  deficient. 

It  would  be  useful  today  if  a  suggestion 
made  by  a  United  States  Circuit  Court  In 
1868  had  been  followed.  The  suggestion  was 
that  "there  should  exist  a  tribunal  similar 
to  a  prize  court,  to  administer  the  law  of  na- 
tions with  reference  to  property  captured  on 
land"  {United  States  v.  269^2  Bales  of  Cotton. 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  16.583.  28  Fed.  Cas.  302.  309 
(DLst.  Mo.)   p.  310 1. 

Ten  days  ago  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  China  stated  that  the  Japanese  had 
broadcast  an  offer  of  reward  of  10,000  yen 
(about  $2,300)  for  the  capture  "dead  or  alive" 
of  any  member  of  the  United  States  Medium 
Bombardment  Group  based  in  China.  This 
group  has  carried  out  some  70  raids  against 
various  Japanese  bases  during  the  past  year. 
The  report  may  not  be  true.  I  will  not  com- 
ment on  It  other  than  to  say  that  in  para- 
graph 31  of  the  Field  Manual  it  Is  stated  that 
offering  a  reward  for  an  enemy  "dead  or  allx-e" 
Is  prohibited  by  international  law.  and  PBpe- 
clally  by  article  23  c^f  the  Hague  Regulations, 
to  which  Japan  U  a  party 

Orie  of  the  olde*t  and  mo«t  Important  prob- 
lem* in  the  law  of  war  l«  the  exter>t  to  which 
civilian*  and  Irrecular  trcx/pn  can  partlctpau 
In  war  with'/iH  being  war  crimirMitM  arwl  with- 
out fHritm  llttM*  Ut  il>*  dir»th  pettalty  tifKm 
bfiDK  captur<-d  and  convirted  by  a  mntiiiry 
tribunal  The  problem  of  tlwr  tk/utlurn  gurr- 
rllU«  |/re«ented  to  Hatleck  and  Lteber  mutt  not 
unique.  It  has  been  a  perennial  one  for  at 
leatit  the  pa«t  several  hundred  years. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time  It  has 
been  settled  international  law  that  regular 
troops  could  not  legally  be  shot  when  cap- 
tured. There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  certain  types  of  Irregular  troops. 
There  have  been  many  varieties  of  irregular 
troops  with  almost  as  many  names,  such  as 
freebooters,  partisans,  spies,  war  rebels, 
mllltla.  armed  prowlers,  volunteer  corps,  free 
corps,  guerrillas,  levies  en  masse,  and  even 
bushwhackers.  The  motivation  of  these 
groups  was  sometimes  patriotic,  sometimes 
merely  to  take  advantage  of  the  war  situation 
as  an  excuse  to  plunder,  pillage,  and  loot. 
The  question  as  to  which  types  could  be  shot 
for  violent  participation  In  the  war  persisted. 
It  was  clear  that  a  well-organized  militia 
should  not  be  treated  the  same  as  a  spy  or  a 
guerrilla. 

The  question  wa";  finally  settled  by  a  com- 
promise at  the  Hague  Conferences.  Article  I 
of  the  Hague  Regulations  provides  that  the 
laws,  rights,  and  duties  of  war  apply  to  reg- 
ular armies,  to  mllitla.  and  to  volunteer  corps 
provided  that  they  are  commanded  by  a  per- 
son responsible  for  his  subordinates;  that 
they  wear  a  fixed  distinctive  emblem  recog- 
nizable at  a  distance;  that  they  carry  their 
arms  openly  and  conduct  their  operations 
in  riccordance  with  the  laws  and  usages  cf 
war.  Article  2  stipulates  that  if  the  inhabi- 
tants cf  a  ncnoccupied  territoiy  take  up 
arms  as  ;.  levee  en  masse  to  resist  invading 
troops  they  aLso  shall  have  the  rights  of  war 
even  thcu^'h  they  do  not  wear  a  distinctive 
emblem  and  are  not  commanded  by  a  per- 
son   respont.ble    lor    his    subordinates,    pro- 


vided, however,  that  they  carry  their  arms 
openly  and  respect  the  laws  of  war. 

The  reason  behind  these  rules  Is  that  op- 
posing forces  have  a  right  to  know  against 
whom  they  are  fighting.  They  can  then  act 
accordingly.  If  they  do  not  know  this  clearly, 
noncombatants  generally  are  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked. 

Irregulars  who  do  not  comply  with  these 
requirements  and  who  engage  in  personal 
violence  against  the  enemy  commit  war 
crimes  and  are  subject  to  the  death  penalty 
(Field  Manual  27-10,  pars.  357;  348-349;  351- 
352).  Such  Irregulars  include  the  individual 
who  shoots  a  parachutist  other  than  in  self- 
defense;  private  nfie  companies;  unorganized 
factory  guards:  and  irregular  snipers.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  parachute  watchers  in  Great 
Britain  are  members  of  an  organization 
known  as  the  Local  Defense  Volunteers  of 
England.  Our  Home  Guards  are.  or  are  being, 
uniformed. 

In  contrast  to  Europe,  the  probabilities  are 
that  there  will  be  little  guerrilla  warfare  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  impossible,  how- 
ever, that  In  the  United  States  today  there  are 
loosely  organized  potential  guerrilla  bands 
made  up  of  reputable  citizens  who  may  not 
realize  their  potential  status.  After  Pearl 
Harbor,  when  the  Japanese  invasion  scare 
was  at  its  height,  on  the  west  coast  at  least 
one  group  of  citizens  there  organized  Itself 
into  an  armed  grcup  to  oppose  a  Japanese 
invasion.  They  called  themselves  by  some 
such  name  as  the  Freeport  Rifles.  They  had 
no  official  standing.  They  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  Army,  the  National  Guard, 
or  the  newer  State  Guard. 

Certain  language  from  a  current  promo- 
tional pamphlet  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation la  of  Interest  In  this  connection:  It 
says  "Modem  war  has  no  'front  line.'  The 
airplane,  mechanized  troop  carriers,  and  flflb- 
column  activities  have  opened  all  part«  of  • 
natkm  to  powtlble  enemy  attack.  Heme 
uu*ran.  auxiliary  police,  and  Industrial  de- 
feuAf  uniu  are  jtmt  as  n«c«M«ry  tn  thu  war 
a«  tU-\n  urmiea  •  •  •  Today  H  »*  the 
plain  duty  of  i^ery  Am«rtCftn  t^  ac^fulre  a 
w'/fkiriK  l(n<nn«d((e  oi  the  proper  handling  t/t 
flrtarni*"  (pp  1,  3)  In  tbU  sama  con- 
nectton  I  m<ght  nou  a  remarkable  little  tx>ok 
which  ha«  recently  becoove  somewhat  of  a 
best  celler  in  this  country  at  60  cenu  a  copy 
It  lb  by  "Yank "  Levy  and  entitled  "Guerrilla 
Warfare."  It  waa  written  primarily  for  Brlt- 
ishers.  From  among  the  many  Interesting 
passages  In  this  little  book,  I  can  take  time 
to  quote  only  the  following:  "I  would  impress 
upon  every  potential  defender  of  this  country, 
every  member  of  the  population  who  is  fitted 
to  take  part  in  guerrilla  fighting,  every  home 
guard  unit,  the  golden  precept:  Be  prepared. 
Instead  of  having  hastily  to  form  our  fight- 
ing bands  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and 
then  to  lose  time  locating  favorable  spots 
for  headquarters,  hiding  places,  rallying  and 
dispersal  points;  Instead  of  having  to  learn 
the  methods  of  organized  guerrilla  fighting 
by  painful  and  arduous  rule-of-thumb  trial 
and  error,  let  us  start  right  now"  (p.  39). 
Among  other  things  Levy  advises  home 
guards  to  keep  civilian  clothes  packed  in 
boxes  in  the  ground  so  that  if  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy  they  can  exchange 
their  uniforms  for  their  civilian  clothes  (p. 
46).  For  present  purposes  perhaps  the  mcst 
interesting  thing  about  the  book  is  the  pref- 
ace to  the  American  edition,  vrritten  by  Lt. 
Col.  Joseph  I.  Greene,  editor  of  the  Infantry 
Journal.  Colonel  G^ene  states  that  locally 
formed  groups  in  thmJnlted  States  have  been 
seeking  practical  detailed  information  on 
methods  of  warfare  they  can  use  in  their 
training.  These  groups  and  State  Guard 
units.  Colonel  Greene  says,  have  wanted  to 
know  more  about  the  methods  used  by  guer- 
rillas in  trained  groups  In  China,  Russia,  the 
Philippines  and  In  occupied  countries. 

He* adds  that  most  of  what  Yank  Levy  has 
to  say  about  guerrilla  warfare  can  readily  be 


applied  to  our  own  American  scene,  and  con- 
cludes his  preface  by  saying:  "We  of  thl« 
country  who  may  conceivably  become  en- 
gaged anywhere  with  the  enemy  should  study 
and.  it  may  be.  apply  these  ways  of  war.  Not 
even  a  seeming  remoteness  of  encounter  can 
stand  for  a  moment  as  an  excuse  for  un- 
readiness." 

If  such  groups  as  these  seriously  plan  to  go 
into  action  against  possible  enemy  com- 
mando raids  or  otherwise,  as  a  part  of  their 
preparedness  they  should  not  overlook  the 
provisions  of  article  1  of  the  Hague  Regula- 
tions. The  Russian.  Yugoslav,  and  other 
guerrillas  in  the  occupied  countries  are  lit- 
erally taking  their  lives  in  their  hands.  They 
have  no  rights  whatsoever  If  captured. 

An  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  May  15  about  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  er- 
roneously entitled  "Flying  Guerrillas."  The 
Civil  Air  Patrol  is  supervised  and  controlled 
by  the  commanding  general  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps.  Although  the  members  of  the  Patrol 
serve  on  a  voluntary  basis,  they  wear  regu- 
lar army  unlfomH  with  special  distinctive 
emblems.  Their  planes  are  marked  with  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  insignia  which  has  been 
officially  communicated  to  all  enemy  govern- 
ments. The  planes  carry  exposed  bomb  racks 
and  the  Patrol  conducts  Its  operations  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  lavro  of  war.  The  mem- 
bers are  in  no  sense  guerrillas. 

Before  concluding  this  recital  of  somewhat 
disjointed  matters,  you  may  be  Interested  in 
two  points  which  concern  the  larger  Juris- 
prudence of  the  laws  of  war  In  the  relation- 
ship of  international  law  to  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  the  United  SUtcs. 

It  Is  an  established  rule  in  our  constitu- 
tional law  that  when  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
and  an' act  of  Congress  are  In  irreconcilable 
conflict  the  one  later  In  point  of  time  !•  the 
controlling  law.  It  la  aeldom  Imposatble. 
however,  frjr  the  cottru  to  rsconctl*  tb«  |vo- 
visk/n«  of  treaties  and  thoss  of  acts  ot  Con- 
grewi,  and  the  courts  wilt  go  to  great  Ismgths 
Ut  do  tf>.  Yet,  irrsconctUMs  conflicts  do  oc- 
etutU^nUf  tjccur  An  sssmpis  of  this  would 
bs  wt>er«  an  sarltsr  eommsrdsl  treaty  stipu- 
lated thst  s  16  percent  sd  valorsm  duty  wtmid 
be  collected  ou  a  esrtalD  ttsm,  snd  s  Utsr 
ktatute  provided  for  tbs  eolUction  of  •  M 
percent  ad  valorem  duty  on  exactly  the  same 
item.  In  thU  caM  the  courts  in  this  country 
would  be  constrained  to  give  effect  to  ttis 
later  statute.  The  treaty  violation  would 
have  to  be  adjusted  as  an  International 
matter. 

This  principle  has  Illustrations  in  the  mat- 
ter with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  The 
Hague  Conventions  of  1907  antedate  the 
Articles  of  War  enacted  by  Congress  In  1920., 
but  the  Geneva  Prisoners  of  War  and  the 
Red  Cross  Conventions  of  1929  went  Into 
force  later  than  the  Articles  of  War.  The 
following  examples  are  lllvistratlve  of  some 
of  the  questions  which  may  arise  as  a  result 
of  these  differences  of  time.  Article  of  War  2 
lists  the  persons  subject  to  military  law. 
You  will  not  find  prisoners  of  war  In  that 
list.  However,  article  45  of  the  Geneva  Pris- 
oners of  War  Convention  of  1929  (Rules  of 
Land  Warfare,  par.  118.  p.  29)  provides  that 
"prisoners  of  war  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws, 
regulations,  and  orders  In  force  in  the  armies 
of  the  detaining  power."  This  treaty  provi- 
sion, bein^  later  in  point  of  time,  in  effect 
amends  Article  of  Wa*  2.  Again,  under  Article 
of  War  96  conspiracy  to  escape  Is  punishable 
at  the  discretion  of  general  or  special  courts 
martial.  Article  61  of  the  Geneva  Prisoners 
of  War  Convention  of  1929  (Field  Manual, 
27-10,  par.  124,  p.  31)  provides  that  after  an 
escape  by  a  prisoner  of  war,  his  comrades  who 
assisted  In  the  escape  may  Incur  only  discip- 
linary punishment  on  this  account.  Unless 
these  two  provisions  can  be  reconciled  the 
1929  treaty  provision,  being  adopted  later 
than  the  Articles  cf  War,  must  govern  the 
case. 
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Ode  more  instance  will  suffice  to  Illustrate 
the  point:  Article  of  War  105  provldea  that 
when  persons  subject  to  United  States  mill- 
,  tary  law  damage  property,  and  when  the  par- 
ticular offenders  cannot  be  asceruined  but 
the  organlaaUon  or  detachment  is  known, 
stoppages  In  pay  to  the  amount  of  damages 
Inflicted  may  be  m-de  and  assessed  In  such 
proportion  as  may  be  deemed  Just,  upon  the 
Individual  members  of  the  organization  who 
are  shown  to  have  been  present  at  the  time. 
Article  46  of  the  Geneva  Prisoners  of  War 
Convention  (Biiles  of  Land  Warfare,  par.  119, 
subpar.  4.  p.  30)  forbids  any  coUecUve  pimlsh- 
ment  of  prisoners  of  war  for  Individual  acts. 

One  of  the  most  important  means  of  en- 
forcing  International   law   is  almost   wholly 
unknown  to  most  persons.  Indeed  to  many 
lawyers.     I  refer  to  the  medium  of  the  na- 
tional executive,  with  assistance  of  the  na- 
tional legislature.     Many  of  the  rules  of  In- 
ternational law.  like  the  rules  of  domestic  law, 
are  not  self -executing.   The  leglslatxires  of  the 
various  states  of  the  world  enact  laws  to 
effectuata  the  International  rules  m  their  own 
territories,  much  as  administrative  agencies 
formulate    and    promulgate    regulations    to 
carry  statutory  enactmenU  Into  effect.    In 
article  I,  section  8.  of  tj^e  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Congress  Is  empowered  to  de- 
fine and  punish  offenses  against  the  law  of 
nations.    Under  international  law  a  captured 
and  convicted  spy  may  be  put  to  death.    On 
June  4,  1920,  Congress  enscted  Article  of  War 
82.     This  Implementa  this  rule  of  Interna- 
tional law  by  giving  Jurisdiction  to  general 
courts  martial  or  military  commissions  to  try 
alleged  spies.    The  act  of  Congress  also  man- 
datorily states  that  upon  conviction  of  the 
oOtaM  of  spying  the  person  Involved  shall  be 
put  to  death.    A  few  other  examples  of  enact- 
menta  by  Congress,  with  special  reference  to 
the  rules  of  land  warfare,  may  be  of  interest. 
A  typical  example  of  the  occasion  when  a  safe- 
guard la  given  Is  where  an  army  is  retreat- 
ing and  where  chaotic  conditions  may  pre- 
*«U  when  military  control  is  relinquished 
to  Mder  to  protect  such  places  as  Red  Cross 
hoq>ltala,  churches,  art  museums,  and  other 
putrile  InstltuUons.  a  military  guard  is  some- 
tline*  left  as  a  safeguard  of  the  place.    Other 
ttmas  a  noUce  of  safeguard  Is  merely  attached 
to  the  buUdlng.    Paragraph  241  of  the  Rules 
of  lAod  Warfare  states  that  the  violation  of  a 
nfaguard  is  a  grave  offense  against  the  laws 
Ok  war. 

This  Is  the  International  rule.  The  inter- 
natlozMl  rule  does  not,  however,  provide  for 
a  penalty,  but  Article  of  War  78  provides 
that  "any  penon  subject  to  military  law 
who.  In  time  of  war.  forces  a  safegizard  shall 
suffer  death  or  such  other  punishment  as  a 
court  martial  may  direct.-  Again,  under 
paragraphs  61  and  829  of  the  Rules  of  Land 
Warfare.  th«  pillage  of  a  town  or  place,  even 
when  taken  by  assault,  is  prohibited.  This 
International  rule  is  Implemented  by  ArUcle 
of  War  76  which  provides  that  any  officer  or 
aobUar  who  "quite  his  poet  or  colors  to  plun- 
dw  or  pUlage"  shall  suffer  death  or  such  other 
punishment  as  a  court  martial  may  direct. 
To  the  same  effect  Is  paragraph  327  (p  83) 
of  the  Rules  of  Land  Warfare.  It  provides 
that  all  captures  and  booty  belong  prlmarUy 
to  tlM  government  of  the  captor.  This  Inter- 
national rule  is  effectuated  in  this  country  by 
Articles  of  War  79  80  which  provide  to  the 
•ame  effect  and  add  that  any  perwm  subject 
to  military  law  who  Is  guilty  of  wrongfuUy 
appropriating  such  property  shall  be  punished 
aa  a  court  martial  may  direct. 

In  connection  with  most  wars  It  has  been 
asserted  that  they  were  lUegally  started.  The 
■■^'Slaws  <rf  war  govern  chiefly  the  conduct  of  war 
after  It  is  started,  not  Ito  commencement 
The  Uws  of  war  deal  chiefly  with  the  conduct 
of  belllgerente  inter  se  during  the  progress 
of  war  and  are  not  concerned  primarily  with 
the  causes  of  the  war  or  whether  the  war 
was   begun   legally   or   lUegally.     Even   U  a 


war  U  Illegally  started,  the  Importance  of 
conducting  hostilities  in  a  civilized  fashion 
Is  aa  Important  as  If  the  war  Is  started 
with  all  due  formality.  To  suggest,  as  has 
been  suggested,  that  the  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  warfare  itself  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  we  are  Justified  in  resort- 
ing to  atrocities  or  barbarism  in  general 
because  of  the  illegal  commencement  of  the 
war,  is  to  miss  the  fundamental  reason  for 
the  growth  of  this  body  of  rules  and  the 
purpose  they  are  designed  to  fulfill. 

The  settlement  of  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  Itself  is  a  problem  to  be 
dealt  with  at  the  end  of  the  war,  not  during 
the  conduct  of  hostilities.  The  matter  may 
be  settled  by  such  means  as  reparations,  loss 
of  territory  or  colonies,  or  even  loss  of  sov- 
ereignty. 

There  is  also  a  startling  point  of  view  on 
the  part  of  some  lawyers  that  If  the  enemy 
breaks  one  rule  of  law.  even  though  it  may- 
have  been  unauthorized,  the  bars  are  down 
and  henceforth  there  need  be  no  further  re- 
gard for  the  laws  of  war  on  our  part.  This 
Is  not  only  analogous  to  the  point  of  view 
which  upholds  lynch  law  rather  than  a  fair 
trial,  but  It  would  thwart  the  whole  basis 
and  the  reason  for  the  existence  and  growth 
of  the  rules  of  land  warfare.  It  should  be 
taken  for  granted  that  some  of  the  rules  will 
be  broken  from  time  to  time.  Our  forces 
should  and  will  be  on  guard  against  such 
violations.  When  they  occur  the  answer  is 
not  lawlessness  or  wanton  destruction  on 
our  part  but  proper  reprisals,  when  author- 
ized. Reprisals  are  not  only  legal  and  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Rules  of  Land  Warfare  but 
they  are  highly  effective.  The  military  ex- 
perts who  are  responsible  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  rule  that  even  "military  ne- 
cessity" does  not  permit  the  overriding  of  the 
laws  of  war  are  acting,  not  from  pious  no- 
tions, but  from  extensive  practical  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  war. 


Natioul  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TKXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  10.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcoro,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Galveston 
Dally  News  of  June  6,  1943,  on  the  na- 
tional debt: 

MAnoiTAL  mmr 

Flgxires  fail  to  make  much  of  an  impres- 
sion on  the  average  citizen  any  more  when  it 
comes  to  Government  finance.  People  have 
become  so  used  to  the  word  "billion"  that 
they  take  it  as  calmly  as  once  they  took  "mil- 
lion." When  they  start  thinking  about  the 
national  debt,  however,  they  soon  are  going 
to  have  to  start  thinking  In  terms  of  trillions. 
whether  figures  that  fantastic  mean  anything 
to  them  or  not.  According  to  oflQcial  figures. 
Congress  so  far  has  appropriated  or  has  been 
asked  to  appropriate  a  total  of  $338,500,000,000 
for  fighta^g  the  war.  and  that,  believe  it  or 
not.  Is  more  than  a  third  of  a  trillion  dollars. 
Not  only  Is  It  more  than  twice  all  the  money 
the  Federal  Government  had  spent  in  Ite  en- 
tire history  up  to  1940.  when  the  defense  pro- 
gram started,  but  it  Is  more  than  twice  the 
assessed  value  of  all  property.  Including 
houses,  factories,  farm*,  fields,  and  personal 


belongings  in  all  48  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Assessed  values  cio  not,  of 
course,  necessarily  represent  true  values,  but 
they  give  the  average  citizen  some  basis  for 
understanding  what  Is  meiant  when  one  starts 
talking  about  prospects  of  the  national  debt 
reaching  $300,000,000,000  by  the  end  of  the 
war 

The  gross  national  debt  on  May  15  last  year 
was  $65,000,000,000  and  on  the  same  date  this 
year  it  was  $134,600,000,000.    The  East  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates  that  Texas 
peoples  share  of  the  present  national  debt. 
S'i    percent   of   the    total.   Is   $4,700,000,000. 
which  is  a  little  more  than  the  assessed  val- 
uation    of     all     Texas     property     for     1942, 
$4,600,000,000.     By  mid-1944.  It  Is  estimated 
that    the    national    debt   will    have    reached 
f210,0OO,C00,0OC,     and     If     It     should     reach 
$300,000,000,000,    Texas'    share    of    the    total 
would  be  $14,612,969,072  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
The  level  which  the  debt  finally  reaches,  of 
course,  will  be  determined  by  the  proportion 
of  the  war's  cost  which  is  collected  in  the  form 
of  taxes.     Congress'  behavior  to  date  as  re- 
gards paying  for  as  much  of  this  cost  as  pos- 
sible while  the  war  is  being  fought  furnishes 
no  grounds  for  optimism.    And  there  Is  not 
reason  to  liope  that  victory  will  bring  an  end 
of  heavy  Government  spending.    In  this  con- 
nection the  East  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce 
asks    some    questions    which    every    citizen 
should  be  pondering  in  view  of  the  present 
national  debt  prospects.     Here  are  some  of 
them-    Will    the   Government   undertake   to 
make  payments  to  tide  demobilized  men  over 
the  time  between  demobilization  and  their 
employment?     After  the  war  Is  the  United 
States  going  to  attempt  to  underwrite  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  police  protection,  and  credit 
for  all  cur  allies,  or  even  the  whole  world? 
Are  we  going  to  go  "whole  hog"  for  social 
security  under  the  vague  blueprint  of  the  re- 
cent National  Resources  Planning  Board  re- 
port?  To  what  degree  and  when  will  the  Gov- 
ernment drop  Ite  controls  over  men  and  ma- 
terials in  Industry  after  fighting  stops?    What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  our  national  In-debt? 
Shall  we  extend  it  over  and  over  again,  or 
convert  it  into  paper  money,  or  pay  It  off 
through  infiation,  or  begin  to  pay  It  off.  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  In  honest  dollars? 

We  agree  that  all  of  these  are  questions 
which  should  be  receiving  more  thought  than 
they  are  now  that  we  have  sterted  talking  In 
terms  of  trillions  of  dollars  Instead  of  billions. 
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or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Misstssim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Capitol  was  closed  on  Sundays 
and  urged  that  it  be  kept  open  so  that 
the  many  hundreds  of  servicemen  in  uni- 
form who  come  to  Washington  were  not 
denied  the  privilege  of  going  through  the 
building.  I  am  glad  to  report  to  the 
House  that  my  request  has  been  com- 
plied with. 

The  Capitol  is  now  open  on  Simdays  to 
all  servicemen,  and  the  guides  are  giv- 
ing their  services  free  to  conduct  men 
in  uniform  through  the  Capitol  and  show 
them  the  building  every  Sunday. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10.  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Merlo  Pu.sey,  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  8.  1943: 

POWER  TO  CARRY  ON  THE    WAR 

(By  Merlo  Pusey) 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  war  Congress 
has  apparently  decided  to  invoke  its  power 
to  undercut  any  group  that  tries  to  sabotage 
the  war  effort  to  win  advantages  for  itself. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  emphatic  vote  in 
the  House  last  v,eek  for  the  Harness-Smith 
substitute  for  the  Connally  bill  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Leaving  aside  the 
details  of  the  two  bills,  this  move  to  reassert 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  spite  of  John  L.  Lewis  and  his 
ilk  is  one  of  the  most  constructive  steps  that 
the  present  Congress  has  taken. 

There  is  much  confusion  over  what  Con- 
gret^s  has  done.  Some  of  that  confusion  prob- 
ably arises  from  the  fact  that  the  House 
acted  in  haste  without  a  printed  copy  of 
the  bill  before  it.  More  important,  however. 
is  a  widespread  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
clilef  isoue  by  which  both  branches  of  the 
National  Legislature  were  confronted.  The 
people  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  Con- 
gress was  considering  antlstrike  legislation. 
The  mere  use  of  those  words  aroused  an- 
tagonism among  many  friends  of  labor,  for 
the  rlglit  to  strike  is  properly  regarded  as 
the  chief  weapon  that  can  be  employed  by 
labor  to  win  fair  compensation  from  em- 
ployers. 

Now  neither  the  Connally  bill  nor  the 
House -approved  substitute  wovild  deny  the 
right  to  strike  In  the  traditional  meaning 
of  that  word.  It  is  true  that  the  House  bill 
attempts  to  put  collective  bargaining  ahead 
of  strikes  in  disputes  within  war  industries. 
Probably  this  part  of  the  bill  needs  fiu-ther 
pruning.  But  the  real  "teeth"  of  both  bills 
come  Into  play  only  when  the  authority  of 
the   Government   Itself   is  threatened. 

This  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Congress  is  attempting  primarily  to  assert 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  carry  on  this 
global  w.-ir  without  being  stabbed  in  the  back 
by  union  leaders  who  think  it  Is  more  Im- 
portant to  force  wages  skyward  than  to  sup- 
ply fuel,  munitions,  rubber,  and  other  es- 
sentials to  the  men  at  the  fronts. 

Congress  does  not  presume  to  say,  even  In 
wartime,  that  unions  shall  not  strike  against 
their  employers.  The  criminal  penalties 
which  both  house.s  have  approved  for  anyone 
attempting  to  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  war  plants  would  apply  only  in  cases  where 
the  Government  has  been  forced  to  take  over 
war  plaiits  to  keep  them  in  operation.  In 
otlier  words,  Congress  would  make  it  a  crime 
to  aid  or  foment  strikes  among  employees 
working   directly   for   the   Government. 

Obviously  this  restriction  does  not  destroy 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  for  there 
is  no  such  right  as  collective  bargaining  with 
the  Government.  No  group  can  rightly  say 
to  the  Government.  "You  may  continue  the 
war  under  the  terms  we  have  laid  down." 
Nor  can  any  emploj'er  or  union  leader  be  per- 
mitted to  deprive  the  Government  of  the 
sinews  of  war  until  his  terms  have  been  met. 


That  basic  principle  was  recognized  as  to  em- 
ployers long  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Its  tardy 
recognition  as  to  union  leaders  merely  com- 
pletes the  powers  that  the  Government  must 
have  to  assure  our  national  self-preservation. 

Even  the  administration  appears  to  have 
belatedly  swung  around  to  this  view.  At 
any  rate,  administration  leaders  in  the  House 
marshaled  their  Influence  behind  the  Con- 
nally bill  at  the  eleventh  hour.  For  the 
policy  of  trying  to  appease  men  like  John 
L.  Lewis  has  proved  to  be  a  flat  failure.  It 
should  have  been  recognized  as  a  dangerous 
policy  from  the  very  beginning.  The  fate 
of  the  Nation  cannot  safely  be  left  to  m^e 
understandings  or  bargains  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  private  groups,  which  may  turn  out, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  miners'  no-strike  pledge, 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper. 

Assuming  that  a  satisfactory  compromise 
between  the  Senate  and  House  bills  can  be 
worked  out.  the  effect  of  this  legislation  on 
the  coal  strike  may  be  decisive.  With  either 
bill  on  the  books,  a  further  revolt  against 
Government  authority  might  leave  John  L. 
Lewis  looking  out  between  bars.  At  the  same 
time  the  basic  rights  of  labor  remain  pro- 
tected. Both  bills  specifically  leave  the  in- 
dividual worker  free  to  quit  his  Job  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so.  The  right  to  strike  against 
private  employers  Is  left  largely  to  the  con- 
trol of  labor  Itself  under  the  no-strlke  pledge, 
and  the  War  Labor  Board  on  which  workers 
and  employers  alike  must  rely  for  a  fair  ad- 
justment of  grievances  which  cannot  be 
ironed  out  by  collective  bargaining  Is  notably 
strengthened. 

The  implications  of  this  courageous  act  on 
the  part  of  Congress  are  even  more  far  reach- 
ing. Congress  has  once  more  asserted  its 
power  to  protect  the  national  Interest  against 
powerful  internal  pressure.  It  has  said  that 
the  Government  elected  by  the  people  as  a 
whole  is  supreme  and  that  it  must  not  kow- 
tow to  any  unscrupulous  little  dictator  who 
may  challenge  Its  authority  to  carry  on  the 
war.  If  Congress  and  the  administration  ad- 
here to  this  sound  principle,  our  democratic 
system  will  be  greatly  strengthened  to  with- 
stand the  shocks  that  it  must  Inevitably  meet 
in  the  last  stages  of  the  war  as  well  as  In  the 
post-war  period. 


Department  of  Africuiture  Still  in 
Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  said  repeatedly  in 
this  House  that  the  production  of  food  is 
our  biggest  job.  I  am  wondering,  how- 
ever, if  that  fact  has  percolated  through 
to  the  one  Government  agency  charged 
with  food  production;  namely,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  On  March  10 
I  charged  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  more  concerned  in  saving  the 
A.  A.  A.,  and  F.  S.  A.,  and  the  C.  C.  C. 
than  it  is  in  organizing  a  productive  food 
program.  At  that  same  time  I  pointed 
out  that  Government  employees  on  the 
Federal  pay  roll  were  traveling  about 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  my  district 
organizing  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
condemning  Members  of  Congress  be- 


cause they  would  not  go  along  with  the 
Department's  program  as  it  affected 
these  agencies.  Now  again  my  atten- 
tion is  called  to  further  activities  by 
these  same  Government  employees  In 
which  appeal  is  made  to  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency  clients  and  to  R.  A.  C.  C. 
borrowers,  A.  A.  A.  committeemen  and 
cooperators.  and  business  and  profes- 
sional men  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  bearing  the 
imprint  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  signed  by  one  Paul  Mutanen, 
chairman.  The  letter  is  self-explana- 
tory and  again  clearly  evidences  a  move- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  stir  up  sentiment  and  create  pressure 
on  Members  of  Congress  tb  the  end  that 
these  identical  agencies  may  be  spared. 

It  is  time,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Mr. 
Wickard  and  his  organization  should  be 
active  in  doing  the  work  it  is  charged 
to  do  rather  than  spending  time  and 
money  of  the  Government  in  a  program 
designed  to  thwart  the  will  of  Congress. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

United  Statis  Dzpaktmznt 

or  AGRICTTLrD«l,  AORXCTTLTinUI. 

Adjustmknt  Aouinistbation, 

Hurley,  Wis.,  May  26,  1943. 

To  Farm  Security  Admtnistration  Clients  and 
Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation 
Borrouers,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration Committeemen  and  Co- 
operators,  Business  and  Professional  Men 
of  Iron  County. 

Dear  Friends:  Within  the  next  few  weeks, 
Congress  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  food-pro- 
duction policies  of  our  Nation. 

We  are  Informed  by  oiu  friends  on  Capitol 
Hill,  the  press,  and  radio  that  the  congres- 
sional farm  bloc  can  be  expected  to  serlotisly 
cripple  or  abolish  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, Crop  Insurance,  parity  payments. 
Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program,  and  the  AgrlcvUtural  Conservation 
Administration.  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, and  farmer  administration  of  agri- 
cultural programs. 

This  Is  a  serious  situation  when  farmers 
need  all  possible  Federal  assistance  to  help 
raise  the  needed  food  and  fiber  to  win  this 
war.  Therefore,  a  county-wide  meeting  Is 
being  called  by  the  Iron  County  Farm 
Mobilization  Committee  to  be  held  at  the 
courthouse  in  Hurley  at  2  p.  m.,  May  38.  At 
this  meeting  we  shall  decide— 

(a)  Whether  we  are  going  to  sit  Idly  on 
the  side  lines  and  wait  for  some  mlnide  to 
secure  enough  congressional  support  to  safe- 
guard the  present  aids  to  Agrlciilture;  or 

( b )  Shall  we  raise  a  few  dollars  to  help  the 
small  group  of  farmers  who  are  now  In  Wash- 
ington carrying  on  a  valiant  flght  to  pre- 
serve the  present  agricultural  agencies  with 
emphasis  on  family-sized  farms  and  farmer 
administration. 

This  meeting  Is  part  of  the  educational 
work  carried  cut  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Mobilization  Committee  now  2  months  old 
and  covering  18  States.  It  Is  a  temporary 
emergency  movement  which  will  function 
only  as  long  as  the  emergency  exists. 

Henry  Danes,  of  New  Holsteln.  Wis.,  chair- 
man of  the  Wisconsin  Agriculture  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  will  talk.  He  Is  a  very  In- 
teresting speaker  and  has  a  message  you  will 
want  to  hear. 

Please  ask  a  neighbor  or  businessman  to 
attend  this  meeting  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

PAm.  MtTTANCM, 

Chairm^in,  Iron  County  Agricultural 

Mobilization  Committee. 
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Commencement  Address  at  Rogers  City 
High  School 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   UICHIOAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  10.  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  com- 
mencement address  which  I  delivered  to- 
day in  my  home  town  of  Rogers  City, 
Mich.,  in  the  high  school  of  which  I  am 
an  alumnus: 

Greetings  and  congratulations  to  you 
members  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Rog- 
ers City  High  School.  In  this  year  1943.  as 
you  aU  know,  you  are  graduating  In  perhaps 
the  most  critical  year  of  our  Nation's  history. 
Tou  are  graduating  and  entering  upon  a 
world  faced  with  more  imcertalnty  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Few, 
If  any.  of  us  In  pubUc  life  can  offer  any 
deflnlte  prediction*  for  the  future  and  if 
we  cant  safely  predict  the  future,  how  can 
we  expect  you  to  do  so? 

We  can.  however,  approach  the  problem 
•tudlously  and  carefully,  based  on  our  past 
experience  aod  ova  knowledge  of  the  ftmda- 
inratal  American  history  and  principles 
^  ^**ch  so  many  in  responsible  positions 
today  teem  to  know  lo  very  little.  If  we 
—  wui  go  back  to  those  fundamentals  and  will 
haf»  faith  In  the  Amertca  of  the  past,  in  the 
Americ*  oC  today,  and  in  the  America  of  the 
ruttire,  we  can  venture  some  predictions  If 
In  making  those  predictions,  we  can  bring 
yoa  some  enoouraffemcnt  and  light  to  an 
otherwiee  blackened  borlson,  perhaps  we  can 
Me*  your  mind  as  you  kwk  forward  ta^ 
niture.  ^ 

Ify  adTlce  to  you  all.  as  you  face  the  future 
is  to  find  out  when  and  bow  you  can  continue 
yow  education;  and  in  gaining  that  higher 
•dueatton,  keep  your  eyes  not  only  glued  to 
the  future  prospects  of  this  Nation,  but 
oenwnted  firmly  on  the  pest  history  of  this 
ivatlon. 

What  I  am  fearful  of  is  that  when  some 
<a  you  go  into  the  armed  senrlces  of  this 
«mntTy— or  If  others  of  you  find  your  normal 
pursuit  for  higher  education  otherwise  inter- 
rupted by  the  wai^you  may  lose  your  In- 
centive to  obtain  that  essential  higher  edu- 
caUon  In  the  future;  and  this,  in  my  opinion 
would  be  a  calamity.  In  the  post-war  world 
you  tn  going  to  need  every  bit  of  higher 
education  you  can  gain;  and  the  Nation  is 
going  to  need  from  you  the  benefJta  you  have 
wcelved  flom  that  higher  education 

Now  In  looking  into  the  future,  we  must 
take  toto  account  a  number  of  fundamental 
factors  to  guide  us  In  our  thinking. 

Of  paramount  imporUnce.  of  course,  are 
the  coming  events  in  this  world-wide  strug- 
gle for  military  victory.    No  man  living  can 
mtelj  predict  on  what  day  victory  will  be 
ours;  but  we  can  be  definitely  certain  in  our 
own  minds  that  victory  will  be  ours— and 
I  hope  that  final  victory  wlU  be  ours  by  the 
end  of  next  year.    From  the  various  events 
Which  have  transpired  on  the  battle  fronts  of 
the  world  in  recent  months;  from  what  Ink- 
lings we  can  get  out  of  the  recent  historic 
mUitary  conferences  In  Washington  and  else- 
where; from  the  trend  of  changes  in  our  war- 
production  schedules,  we  may  gain  some  pat- 
tern   of    our    war    plans.    From    what    Mr. 
Oiurchlll  aald  in  his  recent  address  to  the 
Oongre«.  we  can  safely  predict  an  ever-in- 
creasing aerial  onslaught  on  Germany  and 
the  occupied  countrlea.    From  Mr.  Roose- 


velt's recent  sajrlngs — and  based  upon  our 
spectacular  victory  in  Africa — we  may  assume 
the  early  probability  of  an  all-out  ground 
and  aerial  attack  on  Italy — the  soft  under- 
belly of  the  Axis — and  possibly  also  an  assault 
on  Norway,  thus  catching  the  Germans  in  a 
gigantic  pincers  movement  on  the  west. 
coupled  with  a  new  Russian  offensive  from 
the  east.  When  this  three-pronged  spear  has 
been  launched  and  Germany  and  the  occu- 
pied Polish.  Russian,  and  Balkan  territory,  as 
well  as  France  and  the  Low  Countries  are  suf- 
ficiently reduced  by  aerial  bombings,  then  a 
possible  direct  frontal  assatUt  on  the  shores  of 
France  may  be  in  order.  All  of  this  might 
transpire  with  considerable  suddenness,  and 
when  the  German  and  Italian  peoples  thus 
realize  themselves  compl«tely  surrounded; 
when  their  morale  will  have  been  shattered  by 
ever  increasingly  heavy  bombings;  when  their 
principal  hope  of  forestalling  a  successful  In- 
vasion, through  increasingly  successful  sub- 
marine activities  in  the  Atlantic,  has  been 
thwarted,  tlirough  a  combination  of  superior 
weapons  and  scientlflc  developments;  and 
when,  in  turn,  they  are  beset  by  ever-Increas- 
ing revolutionary  activities  in  the  conquered 
countries,  then  surely  it  Is  not  beycnd  the 
realm  of  possibility  that  Germany  may  sud- 
denly collapse  as  she  did  before  In  1918.  That 
might  happen  yet  this  year.  Just  how  much 
of  a  factor  Italy  may  be  in  further  tangible 
aid  to  Germany  is  doubtful.  Italy  gives  every 
indication  of  cracking  now.  She  Is  said  to  be 
in  panic  over  the  invaaion  threat. 

What  of  the  Pacific?  There  are  many  of 
us  in  Washington  who  have  felt  from  the 
very  start  that  our  most  dangerous  enemy 
In  this  great  war  Is  Japan.  Many  of  us 
feel  that  we  have  too  long  delayed  a  greater 
degree  of  offensive  action  against  the  Japs 
Many  of  us  are  disturbed  by  the  failure  of 
the  Ruaeians  to  assume  a  more  cooperative 
•pint  m  permitting  us  to  establish  In  RusMa 
many  huge  air  base*  from  which  the  heart 
of  Japan  proper  can  be  thoroughly,  efficiently, 
and  promptly  bombed  into  submission. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  en- 
couraging factors  in  the  Japanese  situation. 
First  of  all,  we  have  been  told  by  Mr. 
ChurchUl  that  the  greater  proportion  of  our 
American  troops  now  overseas  are  in  the 
Pacific  area.  As  our  merchant  fieet,  being 
built  on  the  west  coast,  expands;  as  our 
naval  strength  in  the  Pacific  Increases  by 
leaps  and  bounds;  and  as  our  storage  of  bat- 
tle equipment  In  England  reaches  the  satura- 
tion point;  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  ever 
more  aircraft  and  other  offensive  fightlr^ 
equipment  will  be  diverted  to  the  Pacific 
war  theater.  We  may  expect,  therefore,  a 
constant  and  ever  increasing  strengthening 
of  General  MacArthur's  forces  in  the  south- 
west Pacific.  We  may  confidently  expect 
greater  security  in  Alaska  now  that  our  high- 
way throi^gh  Canada  is  playing  its  part 

We    are   told   the   British   have   massed    a 
huge  army  of  some  2,O00.COO  men  on  the  edge 
of  Burma  and  at  the  proper  time  we  may  ex- 
pect that  army  and  a  greatly  enlarged  allied 
air  force,  striking  from  new  bases  in  India  will 
push  through  Burma  to  China  and  get  the 
necessary  aid  to  the  Chinese  to  enable  them  to 
drive   the   Japanese   back   off   their   Chinese 
shores.    And  when  this  is  done,  it  seems  to  me 
that  by  striking  at  Japan  in  her  own  islands 
we  can  destroy  her;  and  having  destroyed  her 
manufacturing  facilities  at  home  can   thus 
more  easily  drive  her  out  of  her  vast  occu- 
pied territory.     True,   we  have   learned  the 
Japs  are  good  fighters  and  do  not  give  up 
easily,  and   it  may  take  much  longer   than 
any  of  us  suspect;    but  we  can  hope  for  a 
final  alUed  victory  by  the  end  of  1944.     Yet 
that    win    not   mean    all    of   our    boys    and 
girls    can    be   demobUlzed    and    nish   home- 
because  whether  we  like  It  or  not  there  Is 
the    distinct    probabiUty    that    the    United 
States  may   be  called  upon    to  furnish   an 
army  of  occupation  of  around  4,000.000  men 
as  our  contrlbuuon  to  at  least  a  temporary 


United  Nations  police  force  to  Insure  i>cst-war 
peace  for  some  years  to  come. 

Now  as  to  the  safety  of  oiu-  young  men  and 
women  of  today,  who  are  graduating  from 
high  schools.  Even  though  you  may  be 
called  into  the  armed  services.  I  think  you 
need  have  no  serious  fears  of  not  coming 
back  safe  and  sound;  and  when  you  do.  the 
experience  and  training  you  will  have  re- 
ceived will  have  been  a  mighty  good  thing  for 
you,  providing  you  are  determined  that  as 
soon  as  you  can  be  released  from  the  Army 
ynu  will  resume  your  higher  education. 
When  I  say  "you  can  feel  safe,"  I  say  that  ad- 
visedly because  by  the  end  of  this  year,  we 
will  have  raised  our  total  in  the  armed  forces 
to  about  11,000,000  of  which  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful that  we  will  be  able  to  have  transported 
more  than  4.000.000  overseas  and  of  these 
doubtless  less  than  half  will  ever  see  actual 
combat  until  the  victory  shall  have  been  won. 
So  much  for  the  possible  war  events  of  the 
future. 

The  second  subject  of  extreme  importance 
which  will  affect  our  lives  in  this  country — 
but  more  particularly  the  lives  of  your  fathers 
and  mothers  and  the  rest  of  us  who  stay  at 
heme — is  just  what  changes  may  come  about 
in  cur  Government  programs  over  this  stretch 
of  time. 

Down  In  Washington  today,  we  have  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  foreign-born  econ- 
omists and  lawyers,  seat^ed  in  the  high  coun- 
cils of  our  Government,  who  are  seeking  to 
change  the  fundamentals  of  our  American 
way  of  life.    This  we  may  presume  is  but 
natural,  because  many  of  them  have  come  to 
this   country   in   recent   years.    They   know 
little  if  anything  of  our  past  history.    They 
have  themselves  lived  under  the  yoke  of  reg- 
imentation and  governmental  orders.  Issued 
by  burcaucrau  rather  than  by  freely  choeen 
representative   law-making   bodies   of    these 
foreign  nations  and  so,  having  been  entrusted 
with  positions  of  responsibility  in  otir  Gov- 
ernment, and  having  been  supported  by  the 
Adminutratlon   in   the  Issuance  of   bureau- 
cratic edicts— frequently  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
creating  those  bureaus  originally— they  have 
net  he.sitated  to  fasten  upon  the  people  of 
this  country  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
regimentation.    We    may,    therefore,    expect 
for  the  time  being  considerably  more  diffi- 
culties with  rationing  of  food,  clothing,  gaso- 
line, and  the  like.     This  In  turn  will  tend  to 
disrupt  our  thinking  even  more;    will  drive 
more  and  more  of  our  small  merchants  out  of 
business  and  will  in  all  probabUlty  cause  a 
political  upheaval  in  the  national  elections 
of  next  year— which  will  be  the  only  way  of 
driving  th&fe  foreign-born,  foreign-educated, 
foreign-minded   bureaucrats  out"  of  respon- 
sible  positions    In    the   Government   of    the 
United  States.     That  ballot  box  is  the  one 
way  we  can  return  this  Government  of  Amer- 
ica to  Americans  to  manage. 

One   of   the   greatest  economic   calamities 
that  could  happen  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  tiie  perpetuation  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  would  be  the  ultimate  and 
permanent  collapse  of  the  small  businessman 
of  America  or  the  ultimate  and  permanent 
ruination  of  what  is  known  as  the  middle 
class  of  America.    That  is  the  backbone  of  the 
American  way  of  life.     It  must  be  protected 
at  all  costs  and  It  la  this  class  that  the  for- 
eign-born theorists,  presently  ruling  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  America,  seek  to  destroy.    Crush 
the  middle  class  and  you'crush  our  freedom. 
Now    there    is   another   important  change 
which  is  bound  to  conoe  about  in  the  Gov- 
ernment program  which  is  of  potentiaUy  great 
importance  in  the  changing  of  our  economy. 
As    the   fortunes   of   war   change,   and   more' 
especially   as  our  enormous   war-production 
program  catches  up.  and  hideed  surpasses  the 
requirements   of   our   military   commander* 
and  allies  at  the  front,  it  is  but  logical  to 
assume  that  there  will  be  Important  changes 
in  mat6riel  requirement*  and  there  will  be 
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cancelation  of  many  contracts  and  a  few 
increases  in  others  to  fit  the  impending  shift 
In  major  war  operations.  But  the  over-all 
war  production  will  drop  off  sharply. 

These  chanjes  will  be  instantly  felt  In  our 
entire  Industrial  program,  both  on  the  part 
of  industry  and  labor.  These  changes  and 
these  cancelations  of  contracts  will  undoubt- 
edly cause  the  closing  down  of  many  war- 
production  lines  and  will  inevitably  result 
in  one  of  several  things.  Either  it  will  result 
in  a  temporary  but  extremely  Important  wave 
of  unemployment  cr  it  will  of  necessity  re- 
sult in  converting  those  war-production  lines 
into  the  production  of  peacetime  equipment 
and  peacetime  consumer  goods. 

A  great  strucgle  will  be  in  progress  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Government,  which  has 
assumed  such  a  dominant  position  of  owner- 
ship in  the  war-industry  field,  will  permit 
private  Initiative  and  private  enterprise  to 
function,  either  In  changing  those  privately 
owned  properties  over  into  peacetime  pro- 
duction, even  while  war  is  in  progress,  or  In 
permitting  the  temporary  and  later  perma- 
nent use  of  Government-owned  facilities  lor 
such  production.  All  this,  of  course,  is  as- 
suming that  sufficient  of  our  present  hu^je 
production  facilities  will  be  kept  in  produc- 
tion order  fully  sufficient  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  enemy's  ability  to  de&troy  our  fight- 
ing equipment  thus  produced.  Or  putting 
It  in  another  way,  we  must  keep  these  lines 
In  war  production  sufficiently  to  supply  the 
needs  of  our  fighting  men  and  these  of  our 
allies. 

New.  8."  we  approach  that  period  or  that 
following  immediately  after  any  collapse  or 
threatened  collapse  of  the  Germans  and  Ital- 
ians, we  will,  of  course.  as«ume  that  most  of 
the  Government  programs  will  have  a  dis- 
tinctly political  atmosphere,  looking  toward 
thr-  I-rehldenllal  elections  of  1014  It  U  cbvl- 
ouB  that  both  major  parties  will  be  wilicltini; 
the  political  favorltlim  of  the  wclI-kno^*n 
large  votlnf^  blocks.  For  Instance,  we  will  hear 
much  of  the  National  Besfjurccs  Planning 
Board's  cradle-to-the-grave  plan,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  well-known  British  Beverldge  plan; 
both  parties  will  make  concessions  to  the 
labor  and  farm  groups,  and  both  parties  will 
be  offering  solutions  to  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. Later,  as  the  election  approaches,  we 
will  hear  great  agitation  for  guaranteed  em- 
ployment for  all  discharged  armed  forces, 
and  it  is  probable  that  our  present  Admin- 
istration will  be  placing  large  orders  with 
manufacturers  tor  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
presently  occupied  countries,  which  we  hope 
will  by  that  time  have  been  liberated.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  internationalist  ele- 
ment within  our  country  will  be  advocating 
that  Uncle  Sam  finance  the  reconstruction 
program  for  all  the  occupied  countries  and 
that  many  in  the  opposition  party  will  be 
equally  as  opposed  to  most  of  these  plans. 
The  nationalists  will  be  standing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  internationalists.  Or,  to  put  It 
another  way.  those  of  us  who  believe  we 
should  look  out  for  America  first  will  stand 
in  opposition  to  those  Internationalists  who 
feel  America's  first  auty  Is  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  or  to  the  rehabliitation  of  certain  na- 
tions In  which  some  of  cur  citizens  have 
huge  Investments — or  in  which  they  seek 
investments  for  their  own  profit. 

Meanwhile,  and  during  this  period,  a  gi- 
gantic struggle  will  be  waged  to  maintain 
the  life  of  free  enterprise  in  this  country. 
Industry  wiU  be  doing  Its  utmost  to  provide 
for  refinancing  In  the  post-war  period  to  get 
ready  for  all-out  peacetime  production. 
Many  of  our  foreign-born  bureaucrats,  in- 
tent on  holding  on  to  their  fat-salaried  Gov- 
ernment positions,  will  most  likely  be  striv- 
ing to  maintain  Government  controls  over 
free  Industry  and  thus  further  the  strangula- 
tion of  free  enterprise. 

Those  great  industries  of  this  Nation  which 
have  made  such  important  contributions  to 
our  war  production  effort  will  be  striving  to 


rebuild  their  sales  and  advertising  lorces  in 
order  to  capitalize  on  the  war  effort  and 
to  build  up  their  markets  for  the  future 
within  our  own  Nation  and  with  the  foreign 
countries  which  we  will  have  Ijenefited.  With 
it  all  will  come  improved  labor  relations  and 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  mutual  ob- 
jectives of  labor  and  employer,  and  then  the 
closer  we  approach  the  ultimate  victory  the 
more  we  wlli  see  ever  increasing  study  being 
given  to  the  peacetime  applications  of  the 
scientific  developments  that  have  occurred 
during  this  war  production  rush. 

Great  will  be  the  stepped-up  tempo  in 
production  for  peacetime  transportation.  It 
is  universally  recognized  that,  in  the  post- 
war world,  transportation  by  air  will  play  a 
very  dominant  part.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  well-trained  pilots  will  be  able  to  secure 
their  release  from  the  occupational  or  world 
police  air  force  and  return  to  civilian  fiying 
on  a  hitherto  unheard  of  International  scale. 
Airplanes  as  yet  undreamed  of  by  the  aver- 
age citizen  will  fill  the  skies. 

However,  great  as  are  the  possibilities  of 
the  air-borne  commerce  of  the  future,  never- 
theless, the  fact  still  remains  that  neither 
cur  land  transportation  nor  our  marine  trans- 
portation systems  will  be  supplanted 

In  the  pre-war  world,  we  had  Just  begun 
to  scratch  the  surface  In  the  rapid  means 
of  overland  transportation.  Tiie  streamliner 
trains  had  Just  made  their  appearance. 
There  will  be  many  more  in  the  post-war 
world — faster,  smoother,  more  comfortable. 
On  the  highways,  our  automobiles,  as  we 
have  known  them  in  the  pre-war  world, 
will  t>e  definitely  a  thing  of  the  past.  Right 
today  even  In  the  man\>facture  of  such  heavy 
cumbersome  looking  things  as  the  32-  and 
60-ton  tanks,  the  marvels  of  our  war-pro- 
duction program  are  constructing  them  with 
a  thorouKhnees  of  skill  hereto  unheard  of 
in  the  mantifacture  of  pur  hlghest-prlcrd 
prc-v,ar  automobiles.  Your  cars  of  the  future 
will  not  only  be  marvels  of  beauty  and  stam- 
ina and  speed  but  they  will  be  traveling  on 
the  super  high-speed  highways  of  the  future 
and  in  greater  quantities  than  heretofore 
drcamec  of,  even  in  this  great  automotive 
Nation. 

Yes,  In  the  post-war  world,  even  in  our 
homes  and  in  our  dally  lives — in  the  food 
we  eat  and  In  the  clothes  we  wear — we  will 
learn  quickly  of  the  marvels  of  modern 
science  as  developed  in  our  war-production 
rush.  But  all  of  this — all  of  these  marvels 
of  the  post-war  world — is  going  to  require 
an  enormous  post-war  production  program, 
an  enormous  post-war  scientific  program;  an 
enormous   post-war  sales  program. 

The  level  of  success  attained  in  our  post- 
war economy  will  be  directly  proportionate 
to  the  energy  of  our  people  and  the  vision  of 
our  leaders. 

One  thing  must  not  be  permitted  to  hap- 
pen In  this  post-war  world  as  it  happened 
in  1918.  None  of  the  boys  who  come  back 
from  overseas,  who  elect  to  return  to  civilian 
life,  rather  than  remain  in  the  armies  of  oc- 
cupation, must  be  permitted  to  sell  apples  on 
the  street  corners.  Jobs  must  be  found  for 
all  of  them — Jobs  will  be  found  for  all  of 
them.  But  one  of  our  big  problems  In  the 
post-war  world  Is  to  keep  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  our  young  folks  In  the  colleges  of  this 
Nation,  obtaining  their  higher  education. 

Rem.ember  these  fundamental  facts  as  to 
employment  In  the  post-war  world.  First  of 
all,  there  are  today  engaged  in  the  war-pro- 
duction program  about  twenty-two  and  one- 
half  million  people,  with  9.000,000  In  the  armed 
forces  and  thirty-one  and  one-half  million  In 
the  civilian  industries.  In  the  post-war  world 
five  of  those  nine  million  under  arms  will  be 
returned  to  private  industry.  Our  war  in- 
dustries will  not  completely  stop,  because 
we  will  have  to  keep  abreast  the  military 
developments  of  even  our  present  friends 
and  allies  and  so  It  is  probable  that  four  or 
five  million  will  still  be  engaged  In  the  pro- 


duction of  more  efficient  tanks,  more  efficient 
planes,  and  other  Implements  of  death.  And 
so  this  means  that  we  will  have  to  find  em- 
ployment for  approximately  54.000,000  people 
In  civilian  Industries  as  opposed  to  thirty-one 
and  one-half  million  today.  But  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  Jobs  can  be  found  lor  them. 
It  is  going  to  take  considerable  study  and 
cooperation  between  industry  and  Govern- 
ment— but  not  force  and  regimentation  en 
the  part  of  Goverrunent.  Governmental  force 
and  regimentation  stifie  production  and  stifie 
Initiative  and  make  for  over-all  inefficiency. 

There  are  undoubtedly  those  who  will  won- 
der In  view  of  steadily  rising  taxes  end  an 
i    Inevitable  rising  co.st  of  living,  how  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  financially  stand  this  in- 
crease in  civilian  employment. 

To  understand  that.  I  must  discuss  briefly 
the  questions  of  changes  in  production  levels 
and  buying  power  as  they  were  in  the  pre-war 
period,  as  they  are  today,  and  as  it  is  pre- 
dicted they  will  be  in  the  post-war  period. 

In  the  10  years  preceding  the  war.  our 
total  annual  production  was  about  M5.000,- 
000.000  and.  of  course,  up  until  the  war  broke 
out  In  Europe  all  of  that  was  strictly  civilian 
production.  Today  our  civilian  production 
still  averages  about  $45,000,000,000.  but  we 
have  added  to  that  a  war  production  costing 
about  $80 .000 .COO .000,  so  that  our  total  pro- 
duction cost  today  is  about  $125,000  000.000. 
In  the  post-war  world  our  total  production 
win  drop  to  about  $97,000.000.00«.  of  which 
war  production  will  represent  $16.000  000.000 
and  civilian  production  $82,000,000,000. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  where  la 
the  buying  power  to  be  found  to  pay  for  thla 
production?  In  the  pre-war  period  we  hud 
a  total  national  Income  averaging  about  $60,- 
000  OfO.OOO.  Today  that  has  jumpsd  up  to 
$135,000,000,000,  broken  down  Into  annual 
savinrjh  of  about  f<  rty-iceven  billion,  whtcli  of 
course  Is  prfMntly  going  largely  into  the 
purchases  of  War  bonds  and  War  Savings 
stamps.  Then  we  are  paying  about  flitten 
and  one-half  billloiM  in  taxes  and  spending 
abvjut  beventy  bll'lons  for  gQOds  and  service*. 
Today  we  have  in  this  Nation  accumulated 
savings  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
and  one-half  billion  dollars.  In  the  post-war 
world  It  Is  estimated  that  our  national  in- 
come will  drop  slightly  to  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  billion  a  year;  the  increase  in 
savings  will  drop  considerably  to  about  six- 
teen billions,  but  at  the  same  time  cur  ac- 
cumulated savings  will  have  gradually  moved 
up  to  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  billion. 
In  the  post-war  year  of  1845 — if  my  schedule 
is  correct — our  taxes  will  have  jumped  up 
to  jtwenty-one  and  one-half  billion  a  year, 
whHe  our  expenditures  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices will  have  come  up  to  $90,000,000,000.  In 
other  words,  here  is  the  buying  power  situa- 
tion in  a  nutshell.  Many  people  in  this 
country  today  are  making  more  money  than 
they  have  ever  made  In  the  pre-war  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  due  to  pulling  out  of  the 
markets  many  normal  civilian  goods,  due  to 
the  regimentation  of  our  economy  in  the 
form  of  rationing,  etc.,  and  due  to  the  pa- 
triotic urge  to  buy  War  bonds,  those  people 
are  by  and  large  not  able  to,  nor  desirous  of, 
purchasing  many  of  the  things  of  life  that 
they  would  like  to  buy.  However,  when  the 
Immediate  need  for  the  purchajse  of  War 
bonds  and  stamps  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  these  con- 
'  sumer  goods  they  have  wanted  to  buy — such 
as  automobiles,  finer  clothes,  higher  grades 
of  food,  to  say  nothing  of  new  washing  ma- 
chines, vacuum  cleaners,  radios,  etc. — make 
their  reappearance  en  the  civilian  market, 
then  you  will  find  those  people  cashing  in 
their  War  bonds  and  stamps  and  converting 
them  into  the  acquisition  of  civilian  goods. 

Two  things  I  want  you  to  remember  are 
these:  First  of  all.  In  our  war-production 
effort  today  there  are  millions  of  young 
women  capably  performing  taslu  heretofore 
reserved  for  men.  Some  of  these  women  will 
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want  to  return  to  their  private  I'ves  at  the 
fireside  of  the  home,  but  many  of  them  wUl. 
p3rhap8.  prefer  to  gain  that  Independence 
that  cornea  from  earning  their  own  Individ- 
ual livelihood.  Secondly,  remember  that 
■when  the  Government  voted  to  draft  men 
Into  Its  armed  forces,  the  Congress  provided 
definitely  that  those  men  on  their  return  to 
Civilian  life  would  be  able  to  get  their  Jobs 
back.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  you  to 
compete  with  either  class. 

Therefore.  I  repeat,  the  thing  for  you  young 
men  and  women  to  do  Is  to  continue  your 
education.     Learn   all  you  can  so  that  you 
will  better  be  able  tg  compete  In  the  post- 
war  world,     -iou   will   be   the   scientists   of 
the  future;  you  will  be  the  business  execu- 
tives of  the  future;  you  will  be  the  statesmen 
of  the  future,  providing  you  apply  yourselves 
to  your  studies,  and  providing  you  apply  your- 
selves to  a  careful  study  of  the  fxmdamentala 
of  American  hUtory  and  American  govern- 
ment and  American  economy.     No  one  can 
deny  that  we  in  America  have  our  fauiu. 
Ko  on*  can  deny  that  our  system  has  not 
been   heretofore  perfect.     Study   the   faults 
In  that  system,  but  remember  this:  Funda- 
mentally the  American  tystem  of  free  enter- 
prlae  and  free  inltutlve  has  made  thu  coun- 
try great.     Above  all  and  at  all  coet  must 
we  eyer  dedicate  oiirselves  to  the  pr«»ervatlon 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  guaranteed  us  In  the 
Constitution.   And.  finally,  and  in  conclusion. 
let  us  remember  this:  We  must  not  at  any 
time  permit  the  abrogation  of  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  as  applied  to  ourselves 
In  these  United  States  of  America.    We  must 
not  give  up  In  this  country  the  freedom  of 
epeech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, and  we  must  In  the  poet-war  world 
provide  freedom  from  the  fear  of  want.    These 
things  we  must  preserve  for  America,  but  at 
one  and  the  same  time  It  Is  not  up  to  us  to 
tell  the  other  nations  of  the  world  how  they 
BhaU  Uve  and  how  they  shall  conduct  them- 
selves; and  we  shall  forever  insist  that  they  do 
not  tell  us  how  to  run  our  country.    European 
ldeolc«le«  did  not  make  America  great.    Some 
*"">pean    Ideologies    are    dedicated    to    the 
wrecking  of  America;  some  European  Ideolo- 
gies are  dedicated  to  the  subordination  of  the 
great   United  States  of  America  Into  some 
highly  idealistic  form  of  world  state  in  which 
we  shall  be  expected  to  pay  the  bills  and  fur- 
nish manpower,  but  in  which  we  will  have  but 
■  minor  vote  when  It  comes  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  those  funds  or  that  manpower.    This 
must  not  happen.   It  la  up  to  you  graduates  of 
the  high  schools  and  coUeges  of  this  country 
today  to  dedicate  your  Uvea  to  see  to  it  that 
that  does  not  happen.     We  can  coUaborate; 
we  can  cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  we  must  preserve  America  for  Americana! 
The  opportimlty   U   yours.     What  will   you 
do  with  it?  ' 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Arkansas  Press 
Association,  in  annual  convention.  June 
6.  1943: 

Whereas  our  sons,  our  brothers,  and  other 
loved  ones  today  are  offering  their  lives  upon 
the  altar  of  therf  country's  freedom  to  pre- 


serve sacred  the  great  fundamentals  of  our 
Nation,  guaranteed  to  us  under  the  Consti- 
tution; and 

Whereas  we  at  home  are  suffering  incon- 
veniences now  and  will  hereafter  gladly  suf- 
fer sacrifices  great  and  imall  in  our  effort  to 
contribute  what  help  we  can  in  their  strug- 
gle: and 

Whereas  there  appears  to  be  a  conren- 
trated  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  groups  to 
promote  pet  political  theories  and  un-Ameri- 
can principles  under  the  guise  that  they  are 
war-born  necessities,  and  these  subversive 
principles  are  undermining  the  American 
way  of  life,  promoting  great  and  powerlul 
centralized  governmental  bureaus  and  regi- 
mentation of  our  people;  and 

Whereas  we  are  fully  aware  that  unless 
definite  steps  are  taken  to  curb  these  rapidly 
growing  tendencies  our  individual  liberties 
will  be  lost,  our  consciences  subsidized ,  great 
freedoms  destroyed,  and  In  their  place  will 
be  established  an  all-powerful  centralized 
government  ruling  the  people  through  vir- 
tual  dictatorship  and  against  their  will;  and 

Whereas  we  realize  that  it  is  a  patriotic 
responsibility  of  the  unshackled  press  of  our 
Nation  to  exert  its  vast  Influence  in  checking 
the  spread  of  these  un-American  doctrines: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Arkansas  Press  Asso- 
ciation does  hereby  express  Itself  as  un- 
equivocally favoring  the  principles  of  free 
American  enterprise  and  individual  initia- 
tive, and  fully  recognizes  the  wonderful  Job 
that  American  business  and  indiistry — the 
highest  exempllflcatlons  of  these  American 
fundamentals — have  done  toward  winning 
the  war;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  association  and  its 
members  do  hereby  pledge  to  use  their  full- 
est resoiuxes  and  abilities  to  prevent  the  de- 
structlon  of  these  high  American  principles, 
to  check  the  encroaching  bureaucratic  tend- 
encies, and  to  preserve  those  freedoms  guar- 
anteed to  us  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  our  sons  and  our 
brothers  and  our  loved  ones  who  are  now 
offering  their  lives  on  the  battle  fronts  will 
have,  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  the 
right  to  live  their  lives  and  conduct  their 
business  in  the  way  they  desire;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  every  newspaper  publisher  and 
its  publication  urged;  and  that  a  copy  be 
sent  to  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Congress. 
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Thursday.  June  10.  1943 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
likely  that  today  the  House  will  have  un-  I 
der  consideration  H.  R.  2536.  a  bill  to  i 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or 
otherwisfe  and  their  return  to  civil  em- 
ployment," approved  June  2.  1920,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  was  the  subject  of  conscien- 
tious and  long-continued  consideration 
by  the  House  C-.-nnaittee  on  Education. 
It  was  evolved  only  after  long  consulta- 
tion among  Hon.  Gr.aham  B.».rden,  chair- 
man of  that  committee  and  Federal  offi- 
cials   in    charge    of    agencies    directly 


interested  in  the  work  which  the  bill  au- 
thorizes to  be  performed.  The  result  of 
these  conferences  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  bill  known  as  H.  R.  6S9.  This  bill  in 
turn  was  given  exhaustive  study  by 
practically  all  of  the  members  of  the 
House  committee,  who  in  cooperation 
with  the  chairman,  and  after  long- 
extended  hearings,  both  pubUc  and  exec- 
utive, have  now  presented  for  enactment 
H.  R.  2536. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of 
this  bill  is  that  it  authorizes  for  the 
first  time  the  physical  restoration  of 
disabled  persons,  and  through  contribu- 
tions by  the  Federal  aovemment,  added 
to  those  made  by  the  States  themselves, 
seeks  to  enable  unnumbered  thousands 
of  people  who  now  live  a  life  of  eco- 
nomic uselessness  and  are  a  financial 
burden  on  society,  to  be  so  rehabilitated 
phy.sically  as  to  be  enabled  to  take  their 
places,  proudly  and  happily,  in  the 
ranks  of  men  and  women  who  are  self- 
sustaining. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  through  its  rehabilitation 
commission,  and  at  its  own  expense,  has 
been  carrying  on  this  kind  of  physical 
restoration  work.    The  present  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission is  Hon.  John  J.  Toohey.  Jr.    He 
has   shown  an  intense  interest  in  all 
phases  of  the  commission's  work.    Un- 
der his  administration  the  work  of  this 
commission  has  gone  forward  with  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  and  success     As 
an  instance  of  the  benefit  not  only  to 
those  who   are  physically  restored  by 
methods  similar  to  those  set  out  in  H  R 
2536,    but    of   the   benefit    to    industry 
wherein  they  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  show  their  abilities,  and  the  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  communities  In  which  they 
hve,  I  submit  herewith  two  statements. 
The  first  statement  is   that  of   Mr' 
James  Cassidy,  which  speaks  for  itself* 
The  second  statement  is  that   of  Mr' 
Jacques  Kreisler,  one  of  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  the  Kreisler  Manufacturing  Cor- 
poration of  North  Bergen,  N.  J.    Both 
statements   relate  interesting  and  im- 
portant stories.    In  addition  to  bringing 
home  to  us  a  realization  that  persons 
physically  handicapped  can  make  good 
in  industry  if  given  a  chance,  and  add  to 
the  sum  total  of  happiness  and  wealth 
in  our  country,  these  statements  also  of- 
fer the  surprising  and  welcome  informa- 
tion that  not  a  single  workday  has  been 
lost  through  absenteeism  by  any  of  this 
liandicapped    group   employed   by    the 
Kreisler  Corporation.    This  instance  of 
their  patriotism  is  at  least  matched  by 
the  further  information  afforded  by  the 
statements     that     these     handicapped 
workers  have  made  a  100  percent  record 
as  blood  donors  to  the  Red  Cross. 
H.  R.  2535  is  badly  needed  legislation. 
The  statements  follow: 

ST.\TEMENT  OF  JAMES   CASSIDT 

I  became  employed  with  the  Jacques  Kreis- 
ler Manufacturing  Ccrpcratlon  on  August  1 
11*41.  Tlie  flrst  meeting  with  Mr.  Kreisler 
and  Mr,  Stern  was  in  the  form  cf  a  personal 
inrorview  in  regard  to  my  employment  Mr 
Kr  isler  and  Mr.  Stern  noticed  that  I  was 
handicapped  and  at  the  outset  told  me  that 
I  should  net  feel  self-ccnscious  in  the  event 
people  stared  at  me— take  it  as  a  matter  of 
form. 


My  first  duties  with  the  Kreisler  organiza-  I 
tion  was  as  timekeeper.  Having  proven  my 
ability,  I  was  then  put  In  complete  charge 
of  all  personnel  activities.  S^on  after  be- 
coming employed  with  Kreisler  we  ran  up 
against  a  serious  personnel  problem;  that  Is, 
the  finding  of  new  employees.  I  spoke  with 
Mr  Kreisler  and  Mr.  Stern  and  asked  them 
If  my  work  had  been  satisfactory  from  the 
time  of  my  employment  to  that  day.  Their 
answer  was  "yes."  I  then  asked  Mr.  Kreisler 
and  Mr.  Stern  if  they  would  not  consider  hir- 
ing other  handicapped  people  who  I  thought 
could  do  the  work  that  was  required  of  them, 
such  as  assembly,  ijower  press,  lathe  work, 
and  polishing  metals  for  precision  Go\ern- 
ment  war  work.  Mr.  Kreisler  and  Mr.  Stern 
told  me  to  go  ahead  in  my  own  way  and  em- 
ploy for  a  start  half  a  dozen  people. 

1  contacted  the  New  Jersey  rehabilitation 
bureau  office,  located  in  Jersey  City,  and  they. 
In  turn,  sent  me  the  required  number  of 
people.  Everyone  without  exception  qualified 
for  the  type  of  work  we  would  employ  them 
for  From  then  on  we  employed  additional 
handicapped  people  until  our  present  comple- 
ment of  handicapped  people  is  between  45 
and  50.  One  department  itself,  the  second 
shift  from  4  p.  m.  to  midnight.  Is  comprised 
solely  of  handicapped  men.  These  men  per- 
form war  work;  that  Is,  operate  hubbing 
machines  and  bullet  dies. 

Two  of  these  men  own  and  drive  their  own 
cars  with  the  help  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Stone  control.  They  also  transport  their 
fellow  workers  to  and  from  work.  One  of 
these  fellows  in  particular,  Daniel  Puro,  up 
until  about  8  months  ago  navigated  with  the 
Bole  help  of  crutches.  About  5  months  ago 
he  discarded  the  crutches  and  took  up  the 
use  of  two  canes.  About  2  months  ago  he 
threw  one  of  the  canes  away  and  now  owns 
and  drives  his  own  automobile,  transporting 
Workers.  All  the  handicapped  workers  on  this 
shift  are  transported  from  their  homes  to 
work  and  back  again  with  the  two  machines 
owned  and  driven  by  their  two  fellow  handi- 
capped workers. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  employment  of 
these  handicapped  people  we  have  noticed,  by 
Mr.  Kreisler  and  Mr.  Stem  granting  them  this 
long-awaited  opportunity  to  show  Industry 
that  if  given  a  chance,  they  can  prove  their 
ability  and  be  self-sustaining. 

We  have  noticed  that  production  In  the 
various  departments  where  these  people  were 
placed  has  gone  up  considerably.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  actually  put  to  shame  the 
other  employees  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments who  are  not  handicapped,  and  produc- 
tion went  up  noticeably  throughout  the  or- 
ganization. 

Among  these  handicapped  people  not  one 
person  has  lost  1  day  from  attending  to  his 
duties  at  the  Kreisler  plant.  Most  of  these 
people  are  heads  of  families,  and  now,  Instead 
of  being  financial  drains  on  their  fine  fami- 
lies and  the  community,  are  supporting  their 
families  and  will  also  make  returns  in  the 
form  of  income  tax.  They  are  constructively 
employed  toward  aiding  the  war  effort. 

So  successful  has  this  experiment  been 
that  further  additions  of  handicapped  peo- 
ple are  contemplated  in  the  Kreisler  organi- 
zation. Among  other  duties  that  these 
people  perform,  is  that  of  night  nurse  per- 
formed by  a  woman  60  years  old. 

Recently,  while  at  work,  one  of  our  handi- 
capped men,  Henry  Hertel,  who  is  employed 
in  our  bullet  die  hubbing  department,  ex- 
perienced the  following  words  running 
through  his  mind: 

"Rough  out  that  ring  and  start  to  sing. 
And  do  the  best  you  can; 

You've  got  a  lot  of  bullet  dies, 
To  polish  for  Uncle  Sam. 

"What  if  they're  tough.  Just  use  more  rough. 
Come  on.  prove  you're  a  man. 
And  when  you  do.  you'll  receive  that  thanks 
Of  the  sons  of  Uncle  Sam. 


"The  job's  a  bore  and  your  hands  are  sore. 
But  you're  Just  as  proud  as  I  am 
To  be  part  of  the  fight  for  Democracy 
For  peace  and  Uncle  Sam." 

The  above  poem  was  framed  and  hung  in 
a  conspicuous  place  In  the  building. 

During  a  recent  survey  among  our  em- 
ployees made  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross 
by  our  general  manager,  Mr.  Alfred  Diringer, 
for  blood  donors,  to  date  we  have  received 
288  volunteer  blood  donors.  To  date  we  have 
computed  our  findings  among  the  handi- 
capped employees  and  we  found  that  it  totaled 
100  percent. 

It  was  explained  by  Mr.  Diringer  to  the 
handicapped  employees  that  If  they  felt  that 
they  were  not  physically  able  to  give  their 
blood,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  all  right, 
but  the  only  reason  that  they  were  ap- 
proached was  that  the  firm  of  Jacques  Kreis- 
ler did  not  want  them  to  think  they  were 
being  overlooked  due  to  their  physical  dis- 
abilities. 

Every  one  of  these  people,  without  excep- 
tion, insisted  that  they  be  considered  as  a 
blood  donor  and  stated  individually  that 
they  considered  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  give  their  blood  in  the  hopes  that  It  might 
save  some  wounded  man  regardless  of  na- 
tionality, race,  creed,  or  color. 

St.^tement  or  Jacquis  Kreisltr 

NOT   TO    THE   STEONG   ALONX 

The  battle,  r.lr,  Is  not  to  the  strong  alone; 
it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave. 
(Patkick  Henht.) 

The  halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind  are  coming 
Into  their  own.  They  are  finding  their  place 
in  Industry.  And  industry  is  the  winner. 
For  it  Is  the  alert  mind  In  the  feeble  body, 
the  strong  shoulders  of  the  lame,  the  sensi- 
tive fingers  of  the  blind  that  are  helping  in- 
dustry overcome  its  manpower  handicap. 

In  this  respect,  we  at  Kreisler  are  in  debt 
to  a  young  man  with  a  "bum  wing."  Name: 
Jimmy  Cassidy.  He  started  as  a  timekeeper 
and  advanced  to  personnel  manager. 

It  was  Jimmy  who  proposed  that  in  adding 
to  our  personnel  we  employ  handicapped  peo- 
ple wherever  possible.  His  own  success  gave 
weight  to  his  argument.  "Go  ahead,  Jim- 
my, In  your  own  way  and  try  It  out,"  we  said. 
His  next  stop  was  the  RehabUitation  Bureau 
in  Jersey  City. 

And  they  came. 

The  man  who  uttered  no  word  but  whose 
eyes  were  eloquent  •  •  •  the  woman 
who  knew  no  sound  but  heard  words  un- 
spoken •  •  •  the  man  with  vision  In  his 
finger  tips     •     •     *. 

They  came  to  replace  the  fighting  men. 
They  stayed  to  serve  the  fighting  men. 

Gentlemen,  here  are  the  facts. 

There  are  50  in  our  plant  and  their  number 
is  increasing.  In  one  department,  the  four- 
to-mldnight  shift  Is  comprised  entirely  of 
men  physically  handicapped.  Here  the  out- 
put actually  Increased  and  other  departments 
profited  by  this  example.  Among  the  handi- 
capped, not  a  single  man  has  lost  a  single  day 
from  his  vital  war  work.  Their  bodies  seem 
to  have  taken  strength  from  their  spirits. 

The  Red  Cross  appeal  for  blood  donors  was 
answered  by  almost  half  of  the  plant's  per- 
sonnel. But  the  handicapped  volunteered 
without  a  single  exception  •  •  •  to  give 
their  blood  that  others  might  live.  Their 
spokesman  said,  "It  is  our  honor  and  our 
privilege." 

These  are  the  brave  whom  the  Nazi  "super- 
men" would  condemn  to  extermination  as 
unfit!  These  are  the  weak  who  will  conquer  I 
For  the  weak  who  are  free  are  stronger  than 
the  strong  who  are  enslaved. 

The  physically  handicapped  have  come  In- 
to their  own.  They  have  proved  themselves  1 
And  all  of  mankind  reaps  the  benefit. 


The  Connally  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTV^ES 

Friday,  June  4.  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  make  clear  my  position  relative  to 
S.  796.  The  House  on  Friday,  June  4. 
passed  this  bill,  Interpreted  as  a  strike 
preventive,  which  I  voted  against  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  the  departments 
of  government  having  the  most  to  do 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Maritime  Commission, 
testified  that  in  their  opinion  the  bill 
would  retard  the  war  effort.  Second,  be- 
cause I  could  not  join  with  a  wrathful 
Congress  in  making  a  scapegoat  of  the 
great  body  of  loyal  workers  for  the  out- 
rageous and  flagrant  misuse  of  power  by 
disloyal  leadership  in  pursuing  what  is 
In  truth  a  personal  feud  or  vendetta. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  temper 
of  the  people  is  such  that  they  would  like 
to  string  Lewis  up  by  his  thumbs.  I  am 
not  willing,  however,  to  be  a  party  to 
letting  Lewis  wreck  the  results  of  long 
years  of  honest  and  constructive  effort 
on  the  part  of  responsible  organized 
labor.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am 
not  saying,  "The  jxwr,  dear  working- 
man."  I  am  thoroughly  disgusted  when 
I  see  him  permit  himself  to  be  misrepre- 
sented by  those  who  use  him  for  their  own 
interests.  But  I  know  these  men  are  as 
unhappy  as  I  am  myself.  They  are 
Americans.  Their  sons — yes,  and  their 
daughters,  too — are  on  the  battle  line. 
These  are  fighting  for  freedom,  grimly 
and  to  the  death.  The  casualty  lists 
bring  home  to  all  of  us  the  bitter  toll  of 
war. 

The  men  at  the  front  have  more  than 
justification  for  anger  over  a  situation  for 
which  there  is  no  excuse.  But  if  they 
could  have  all  the  facts  they  too  would 
recognize  that  two  wrongs  never  make  a 
right. 

In  considering  all  the  angles  of  this 
whole  matter,  we  should  remember  there 
is  always  the  possibihty  that  we  have 
failed  to  see  how  clever  have  been  the 
manipulations  of  those  who  in  the  near 
future  will  try  to  shift  the  responsibility 
for  increasing  unrest  onto  the  shoulders 
of  Congress  whose  power  and  influence 
they  have  long  been  seeking  to  under- 
mine. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  there 
must  and  should  be  sane  labor  legisla- 
tion enacted  to  protect  the  country  as 
a  whole  from  the  depredations  of  un- 
disciplined, uncontrolled  labor  power. 
Just  such  a  moment  came  to  industry. 
It  had  to  be  and  was  controlled.  Labor's 
moment  has  now  come.  If  the  country 
is  to  renew  its  full  confidence  in  labor 
there  will  be  no  opposition  to  carefully 
considered,  fair,  and  just  controls,  which 
will  give  protection  to  the  laboring  man 
against  just  the  kind  of  destructive  lead- 
ership the  coal  miners  have  permitted 
themselves  to  be  subjected  to,  and  will 
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protect  the  rest  of  us  against  unjustifi- 
able demands  and  strikes. 

I  recognize  that  much  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  labor  is  not  only  ready  but  anxious 
for  the  registration  of  unions  and  in- 
sistence upon  financial  responsibility  to 
which  this  bill  subscribes.  I  am  as  keenly 
alive  to  the  need  to  curb  strikes  as  any- 
one. But  as  I  believe  sincerely  that  S. 
796  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom for  which  we  have  gone  to  war 
I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  vote  against 
it.  I  appreciate  that  there  will  be  those 
who  disagree  with  me,  but  I  am  sure  I 
can  count  upon  them  to  believe  I  have 
acted  upon  nothing  less  than  deep  con- 
viction. 


Justice  for  Asiatics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10.  1943 

Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  legislation  pending  !n  the  Congress 
and  the  need  for  enlightenment  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  a  change  in  our 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  laws,  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNGRESsiONAi.  RECORD,  as  informative 
matter,  a  part  of  an  article  from  the 
weekly  periodical,  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury. 

This  article  throws  light  on  the  sub- 
ject that  should  be  under  disciLssion  with 
that  increasing  number  of  citizens  who 
take  an  interest  in  international  affairs. 
The  article  follows: 

JUsncK  ros  asutics 

Congressman  Mabtin  J.  Kinnkdt,  Influen- 
tial Democrat  from  New  York,  haa  Intro- 
duced a  bUl  which  would  grant  admission 
to  Chinese  under  the  quota  system.  Con- 
gressman Waltzb  Judo,  newly  elected  Re- 
publican from  Minnesota,  who  owes  his  elec- 
tion largely  to  the  agltaUon  which  he  has 
conducted  for  more  Intelligent  American 
participation  In  Oriental  affairs.  Is  about  to 
offer  a  bill  which  would  lift  all  discrimi- 
natory enactments  against  all  Asiatics. 
(The  Mlrmesota  Congressman  was  formerly 
•  medical  missionary  m  China.)  Dr.  Judds 
bill,  it  is  forecast,  will  debar  Japanese  so 
long  as  we  remain  at  war  with  that  country. 
Such  a  provision  seems  legally  unnecessary, 
though  It  may  be  politically  expedient. 
While  the  two  nations  are  at  war  there 
can  be.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  immi- 
gration. 

Of  the  two  bills,  that  to  be  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Judd  Is  Immeasurably  superior. 
Bear  In  mind  that  the  Issue  at  stake  is  the 
rankling  sense  of  Injustice  felt  throughout 
Aa;a  at  the  present  discriminatory  racial 
policies  of  the  United  States.  An  exception 
made  m  the  case  of  China  alone  would  be 
universally  regarded  on  that  continent  as 
simply  a  war  bribe  offered  to  soothe  an  ally 
who  must  be  kept  In  line  if  victory  isto  be 
won.  It  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  genu- 
ine effort  to  do  Justice:  It  would  leave  Fili- 
pinos. Indonesians.  Malayans,  Sinmese  Bur- 
mans,  Indians,  and  Koreans  with  an  In- 
tensified resentment.  Indeed.  It  would  be 
resented  by  the  more  thouqiitful  Ch  nese 
who  feel  every  sli  -ht  Inflicted  on  other  Ori- 
entals as  an  injury  to  themselve3. 


Riunors  from  Washington  indicate  that 
there  Is  a  possibility  that  a  Senator  and  a 
Representative  from  Pacific  Coast  States  may 
offer  simultaneously  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress a  bill  designed  to  deal  with  this  Issue. 
We  trust  that  these  nmaors  prove  well 
founded,  and  that  the  bill  will,  when  of- 
fered, follow  the  Inclusive  pattern  set  by 
that  on  which  Congressman  Judd  has  been 
working.  The  Asiatic  color  bar  has  been 
maintained  to  this  day  largely  as  a  foot- 
ball of  Pacific  coast  politics.  West  coast 
politicians  Intent  on  reelection  have  used 
this  Issue  much  as  the  "white  supremacy" 
slogan  has  been  used  by  demagogues  In  the 
South.  There  are  evidences,  however,  that 
labor,  which  was  originally  responsible  for 
the  enactment  of  the  various  Oriental  ex- 
clusion laws.  Is  gaining  a  new  point  of  view. 
Varloiis  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
unions  have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
dropping  racial  bars,  and  Philip  Murray, 
president  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, is  understood  to  be  ready  to  sup- 
port such  a  bill  if  It  comes  before  Congress. 
If  two  or  three  American  Federation  of  Labor 
leaders  on  the  Pacific  coast  can  be  persuaded 
to  change  their  position,  the  chances  for 
amendment  of  the  immigration  and  natural- 
ization  laws   would   be   greatly   enhanced. 

Before  the  American  public  can  be  fully 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  issue  at 
stake,  however.  It  Is  evident  that  much  still 
needs  to  be  done  to  make  clear  exactly  what 
Is  proposed  and  what  would  be  Involved  if 
the  legislative  action  advocated  should  be 
taken.  What  is  proposed?  It  Is  proposed 
that  the  people  of  all  nations  be  placed  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  with  regard  to  en- 
trance Into  this  country  and  the  gaining  of 
United  States  citizenship.  It  Is  proposed 
that  all  discrimination,  overt  or  implied,  on 
grounds  of  race,  color  or  place  of  birth  be 
stricken  from  our  laws.  What  would  be  in- 
volved tf  this  were  done?  In  the  case  of 
one  Asiatic  nation,  China,  operation  of  the 
quota  system  would  permit  105  Chinese  a 
year  to  enter  this  country.  In  the  case  of 
less  than  a  dozen  other  Asiatic  nations.  100 
of  their  citizens  a  year  might  be  admitted. 
The  total  number  of  admissions  would  be 
less  than  1,000  a  year — a  figiire  far  lower 
than  the  nvmiber  which  Government  au- 
thorities estimate  were  being  smuggled  in 
annually  from  Asia  before  the  war.  All  thus 
admitted  would  be  eligible  for  citizenship. 

Such  public  agitation  as  has  so  far  sup- 
ported the  elimination  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion from  our  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion laws  has  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  policy  as  a  win-the-war 
method.     The  Japanese  propaganda  In  Asia, 
It   la   claimed,   has    pointed    to   our   present 
laws  as  evidence  of  our  pretensions  to  racial 
superiority.    Let  those  laws  be  changed,  there- 
fore, In  order  thus  to  deprive  the  Japanese 
of  a  most  effective  propaganda  weaoon.    The 
argument   Is    perfectly   sound,    as  "far   as   It 
goes.    If  we  are  ever  to  win  th?  enthusinst'c 
support  of  the   "billion   potential   allies '   of 
Asia,    that   particular    Japane.'^e    propai^anda 
gun  will  have  to  be  spiked.     But  the  Chris- 
tian Century  advocates  this  change  In  Ameri- 
can policy  on  another,  and  a  higher,  ground 
We  believe  that  these  laws  should  be  amended 
as  a  matter  of  Justice— Justice  to  the  Asiatics 
and  Justice  to  the  claim  of  our  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  we  hold  all  men 
created  equal. 

The  American  churches  have  a  particular 
stake  In  th?s  Issue.  WTiile  racial  discrimina- 
tion remains  WTitten  In  our  laws,  their  loyalty 
to  their  own  gospel  of  human  brotherhood 
must  be  in  question.  And  the  reality  of 
their  professions  of  concern  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  post-war  order  must  be  meas- 
ured In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
one  point  at  which  the  building  of  a  better 
world  order  can  begin  now.  That  better 
world  order  waits  on  ova  willingness  to  do 
Justice.     And  in  this  matter  of  racial  dis- 


crimination It  is  wholly  within  the  power  of 
the  United  States  either  to  do  or  to  w.th- 
hold  Justice.  We  need  consult  with  no  ether 
nation:  the  responsibility  Is  ours  alone.  It 
is  ours  now.     Drop  the  Asiatic  color  bar. 
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Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Berle  to 
Graduating  Class  of  Utah  State  Agri- 
cultural College 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  triAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  10  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi-' 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  exceedingly  interesting  and  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Hon.  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  to  the 
graduating  class  of  Utah  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  at  Logan,  Utah,  on  May 
29,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Only  a  few  short  years  ago  graduation  from 
universities  and  technical  schools  was  a  diffi- 
cult and  unhappy  occasion.  The  young  men 
and  women  asked  anxiously  of  their  elders 
whether  there  was  any  place  In  the  world  for 
them;  whether  they  were  needed  or  wanted; 
whether  their  training  was  of  real  value. 
Their  elders  were  not  able  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tory an.s'.ver.  Every  profession  was  said  to  be 
overcrowded.  In  most  lines  of  endeavor  a  ter- 
rible word  was  used:  overproduction.  Grad- 
uate5,  who  rightly  combine  great  realism  with 
high  ideais,  left  their  schools  with  a  real  rea- 
son to  wonder  whether  their  room  would  not 
be  mere  welcome  than  their  company. 

You  have  been  fortunate  In  many  matters, 
but  particularly  In  this  respect.  No  one  today 
will  leave  you  wondering  whether  you  are 
really  needed.  Instead,  there  is  a  great  wish 
that  there  were  many,  many  more  of  you. 
No  one  will  ajsk  whether  your  training  is 
useful.  Everyone  knows  that  every  bit  of  It 
will  be  put  to  work  overnight.  No  one  talks 
of  overproduction.  Everything  that  can  be 
produced  will  be  needed,  and  still  there  will 
be  none  too  much.  Youth  today  has  Its  great 
hour. 

I  think  this  Is  not  merely  the  temporary 
stress  of  war.  In  recent  years  your  elders, 
too,  have  been  at  school— a  harder  school [ 
which  has  its  own  severe  way  of  teaching  and 
which  Imposes  its  lessons. 

It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  talk  of  over- 
production for  some  time  to  come,  not  even 
in  agriculture.  The  signs  are  already  out. 
Indeed,  that  for  some  time  to  come  every 
means  of  agricultural  production  will  be 
strained  to  the  limit  to  take  care  of  cut- 
standing  and  pressing  obligations.  This  s.t- 
uation  will  last  for  some  time.  A  single 
Illustration  will  perhaps  serve. 

We  aic  at  this  moment  entering  a  desperate 
but  hopeiul  sta~e  of  this  va^t  World  War. 
We  do  not  fight  alone;  it  is  open  to  quos^'on" 
indeed,  whether  we  could  fight  alone  with 
real  ch  nee  of  finnl  victorv  Our  all'cs 
noLibly  Britain.  Russia.  China"  as  well  as  the 
other  United  Nation-s.  have  ttrained  every 
nerve  to  che;k  and  defeat  the  modern  ImlU- 
tors  of  Gengliis  Kh.-n  Russia  alnne  has  had 
to  tl^row  into  a  fighting  front  3,C00  miles  long 
the  flow-r  of  her  productive  manhood  and 


womanhood:  she  lost  temporarily  a  great  part 
of  her  most  fertile  land.  She  will  need  food 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  transport;  she 
will  need  It  now  but  she  will  need  It  even 
more  pressingiy  next  year.  It  Is,  rightly,  a 
part  ot  our  obligation  to  see  that  food  Is 
available  and  that  it  goes  forward.  And  this 
is  but  one  of  many  claims  which  we  must 
meet  as  a  necessary  and  obvious  part  of 
winning  the  war.  Even  after  the  military 
defeat  of  the  Axis  there  will  be  a  continuing 
obligation  to  work  toward  the  necessary 
clean-up  of  the  greatest  mess  in  history; 
and  supply  of  food  inevitably  will  be  a  major 
part  of  this  process. 

This  Is  a  single  dramatic  illustration,  but 
It  scarcely  gives  an  idea  of  the  real  problem. 
As  countries  are  liberated,  one  by  one.  the 
Immediate  problems  will  not  diminish  but  will 
grow.  Every  new  victory  means  an  increased 
demand  for  supplies.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise. 

Ycu  are.  therefore,  fortunate  In  having 
trained  yourselves  for  direct  production. 
That  holds  equal  place  with  fighting;  when 
the  fighting  stops,  It  will  hold  first  place. 
For  production  is  the  base  of  all  economic 
life.  It  must  be  the  source  of  supply.  It  must 
make  pos.sible  necessary  distribution.  It 
alone  can  give  value  to  money  and  currency. 
Without  It.  no  structure,  economic  or  social, 
has  any  meaning.  Tcday  we  think  of  the 
battle  of  production  as  a  part  of  winning  the 
war.  It  will  indeed  be  the  principal  factor 
In  winning  the  peace. 

Among  the  lessons  which  have  been  le^.med 
of  recent  years  In  the  hard  school  of  experi- 
ence has  been  the  lesson  that  production  in 
any  country  today  depends  in  great  measure 
on  international  understanding.  This  Is  be- 
cause. If  you  disconnect  any  country  from 
others,  production  suddenly  becomes  diffi- 
cult and  Is  rapidly  found  to  be  insufficient. 
We  used  to  think  that  the  United  States  was 
so  nearly  self-sufficient  that  International 
nAtters  did  not  mean  much  to  our  factory 
towns  and  to  our  great  farm  areas.  Many 
people  still  felt  that  as  late  as  December  1941. 
Tlien  one  day  a  Japr.nese  fleet  cut  us  off 
from  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies; 
and  only  a  little  later  a  surprised  country 
beyan  to  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be 
paralyzed  for  lack  of  rubber  and  tin — a  pa- 
ralysis which  would  cut  our  motor  traffic  to 
nothing,  cripple  our  farm  machinery  and 
our  distribution,  and  force  its  effects  back 
Into  the  most  isolated  mountain  home. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  here  who  has 
faced  the  possibility  that  motor  transport 
would  stop  will  say  again  that  this  country 
has  no  interest  in  foreign  affairs.  Again,  the 
Illustration  could  be  carried,  with  less  drama, 
into  a  thousand  fields  of  life. 

Any  production  of  farm  or  factory  Is  most 
effective  today  If  it  is  part  of  a  general  co- 
operative process  In  which  substantially  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  a  part.  Cut 
any  country  from  the  main  channels  of  ex- 
change and  trade  and  you  condemn  great 
numbers  in  that  country  to  economic  misery. 
There  is  a  name  for  international  economic 
cooperation.  That  name  is  commerce.  By 
commerce  we  have  exchanged  services  for 
services,  goods  tor  goods,  payments  against 
pavments  The  process  can  be  helped  from 
time  to  time  by  credit.  When  all  the  lines 
go  down,  and  when  we  are  dealing  with  ulti- 
matps.  as  we  are  in  this  war,  we  cut  all  the 
corners;  we  ask  all  hands  to  contribute  what 
they  can  to  the  common  cause;  and  we  call 
t'le  proce'^!-  •'lend-lease"  Tcday  substan- 
tially all  the  United  Nations  are  lend-leasing 
to  each  other— we  to  our  allies  and  they 
to  us. 

W;<rs  fortunately  do  not  last  forever;  and 
It  is  tc  be  exrecteci  that  In  due  time  we  shall 
no  longer  need  lend-lease  and  will  develop 
again  the  processes  of  trade  and  commerce 
Which  make  your  production  and  mine  pos- 


sible. Probably  the  readjustment  will  have  to 
be  assisted  by  credit.  But  It  must  be  as- 
sumed that  if  we  are  to  live  at  all  the  inter- 
national process  will  be  reestablished.  Cer- 
tainly, If  you  are  to  lead  happy  and  fruitful 
lives  In  agriculture  It  must  be  restored. 

These  are  elementary  and  obvious  facts. 
Less  often  do  we  go  behind  those  facts  and 
see  what  Is  really  needed  If  this  process  of 
international  agreement  Is  to  be  maintained. 
There,  too,  the  bitter  school  of  experience  has 
taught  some  lessons. 

Before  there  can  be  any  soundly  based  In- 
ternational commerce,  there  must  be  peace 
and  the  assurance  of  peace.  No  one,  In  the 
United  States  certainly,  will  accept  without 
a  struggle  the  Idea  that  we  and  cur  children 
will  live  out  our  lives  In  a  world  perpetually 
at  war  or  perpetually  under  the  threat  of  war.  { 
We  propose.  If  we  can,  to  create  a  situation  In  | 
which  peace  exists  and  in  which  the  peace 
will  be  kept.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
President  Roosevelt's  phrase  "freedom  from 
fear."  We  have  learned  that  peace  Is  not  had 
by  wishing  We  have  seen  the  most  peaceful 
countries  in  the  world — Norway,  for  exam- 
ple— shattered,  despite  the  most  correct  be- 
havior, by  a  neighbor  from  whom  she  had 
every  right  to  expect  gratitude  and  not  en- 
mity. Clearly,  more  is  needed  than  good  in- 
tentions and  good  conduct. 

We  have  learned,  too,  that  the  United 
States  has  no  God-given  immunity  from  this 
problem.  On  two  occasions  during  the  pres- 
ent war  we  have  been  In  the  most  desperate 
national  peril.  The  first  occasion  was  in 
the  summer  of  1940,  when  the  British  alone 
stood  against  the  Axis;  when  Germany 
planned,  and  Indeed  may  have  had  within 
her  power,  the  conquest  of  Britain.  In  that 
simimer  we  were  not  adequately  prepared; 
and  had  the  German  plan  of  seizing  Britain, 
Iceland,  and  Greenland  been  carried  out  we 
should  have  had  war  on  our  own  shores. 

The  second  occasion  was  last  November. 
An  American  and  British  expedition  was 
afloat,  headed  for  north  Africa  to  Invade  the 
Mediterranean.  At  that  same  moment  a 
powerful  Japanese  force  was  launched  against 
Guadalcanal.  Fortune  blessed  cur  arms  and 
gave  us  victory  In  both  battles.  But  had  the 
issue  been  different  we  should  have  been 
sorely  tried.  If  the  Germans  had  forestalled 
us  on  the  African  shoulder  and  clinched  their 
coiitrol  of  the  Atlantic,  if  the  Japanese  had 
been  able  to  drive  us  back  to  the  mid-Pacific, 
we  should  today  have  been  a  besieged  coun- 
try. 

The  two  victories,  coming  within  a  few 
days,  changed  the  entire  aspect  of  the  war. 

We  must  never  forget  that  we  could  not 
have  met  this  double  peril  alone.  Our  north 
African  force  was  powerfully  supported  by 
the  British  attacking  In  Libya,  by  British 
naval  and  transport  units,  and  by  British  and 
French  armies.  On  the  Pacific  side,  we  were 
working  In  conjunction  with  Australia,  were 
using  British  Islands  and  territories,  and 
could  develop  our  position  on*y  because  we 
were  In  partnership  with  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, and  Britain,  who  held  the  Islands. 
Together  we  could  block  an  attack  In  the 
Pacific  and  could  smash  into  the  Axis  Medi- 
terranean line.  Separately,  neither  wculd 
have  been  able  to  meet  the  onslaught. 

Just  as  the  combined  effort  prevented  the 
peace-breaker  from  being  victorious,  com- 
bined effort  could  and  can  prevent  anyone 
from  daring  to  break  the  peace.  The  lesson 
which  we  did  not  learn  In  1919  Is  writ  for 
us  In  letters  of  fire  today.  Understandings 
with  peace-loving  nations  must  be  found  to 
assure  that  the  peace  will  be  kept.  With  as- 
surance of  peace,  the  energies  of  this  and 
other  countries  can  be  liberated  for  the  con- 
structive tasks  which  ought  to  be  the  crown 
of  modern  civilization.  This  has  to  be  said 
and  repeated  and  repeated  again.  The  peace 
Lb  lost  unless  it  carries  with  it  reasonable 


assurance  that  It  will  continue.  Unless  this 
Is  done,  no  businessman  can  mtJce  plans;  no  ' 
serious  commerce  can  be  started;  no  con- 
structive program  can  be  realiced;  no  pro- 
gressive program  stands  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  second  essential  Is  the  reliance  that 
the  line  of  free  movement  of  ideas,  goods,  und 
services  must  be  kept  open.  This  is  Itself  a 
short  statement  of  a  profound  set  of  condi- 
tions. Ycu  do  not  get  open  channels  of  trade 
unless  you  have  safe  routes,  adequate  trans- 
port, and  safety  and  certainty  of  handling. 
These,  In  turn,  can  only  exist  In  a  world  In 
which  standards  of  honesty  and  lair  deaUng 
are  not  only  accepted  In  words  but  lived  up 
to  in  dependable  practice.  In  other  words, 
the  continued  transit  of  goods  which  Is 
needed  for  the  life  of  every  country  depends 
at  last  en  a  world  of  honest  men,  dealing 
fairly  with  each  other. 

National  policies  must  be  such  tliat  thiS  can 
happen.  You  cannot  expect  to  have  free 
transit  of  goods  If  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  engaged  In  building  higher  barriers  to 
trade:  if  their  tariff  systems  are  rigged,  one 
against  the  other.  In  the  futile  hope  of  catch- 
ing a  temporary  advantage;  If  they  have  tricks 
of  discriminatory  practice;  if  money  and 
banking  and  International  exchange  rates  are 
being  worked  one  against  the  other.  That 
Is  why  the  present  discussion  in  Washington 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  the  American 
method  of  seeking  steadily  to  reduce  these 
barriers.  Is  of  inestimable  importance,  both 
as  a  symbol  of  our  willingness  to  work  in  a 
fairly  organized  world  and  for  the  solid 
achievements  which  have  been  reached  by 
applying  this  method 

That  Is  why  any  Government  Intent  on 
winning  the  peace  as  well  as  the  war  has  to 
think  of  the  problem  of  monetary  stabiliaa- 
tion  and  to  seek  sound  ways  and  means  by 
which  money  shall  assist  and  not  retard  the 
fiow  of  goods. 

That  Is  why  we  have  to  be  working  toward 
fair  and  equitable  arrangements  for  trans- 
port, by  sea  and  by  air;  toward  systems  of 
communications  which  will  adequately  serve 
the  needs  of  a  modern  world;  and  a  number 
of  similar  problems. 

All  these  matters  are  a  part  of  the  fabric  of 
affairs  which  has  enabled  this  country  to  be 
productive  beyond  measure;  which  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  enjoy  an 
abundance  unknown  in  previous  history. 
Perhaps  a'  minor  blessing  out  of  the  great 
sorrow  of  war  is  the  fact  that  the  war  has 
taught  us  our  vital  Interest  in  this  fabric  of 
arrangement  between  nations.  These  ar- 
rangements were  always  present  from  the 
beginning  of  our  history;  but  in  older  days 
we  took  no  thought  of  them  or.  more  accu- 
rately, we  took  them  for  granted.  In  the 
quiet  era  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  pat- 
terns had  been  set  and  they  were  peacefully 
observed.  We  had  sufficient  freedom  to  enter 
these  patterns  without  working  toward  their 
creation.  First,  as  a  small  power,  we  bad 
little  responsibility  for  building  the  pattern: 
later,  in  our  growing  strength,  we  jwere  care- 
ful not  to  Interrupt  it.  This  great  fabric  of 
national  relations  thus  existed  by  general 
consent;  and  we  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  It. 

With  1914  that  peaceftil  pattern  came  to  a 
shattering  end.  It  was  never  fully  reestab- 
lished, though  we  had  the  illusion  of  Its 
existence  during  the  decade  of  the  twenties. 
We  know  today  that  the  forces  were  building 
even  then  for  a  new  and  greater  catastrophe. 
One  by  one,  the  great  trade  routes  were  being 
cut  or  strangled;  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  three  nations  ordered  their  lives  with 
the  intent  not  of  keeping  the  peace  but  of 
breaking  It;  of  setting  up  a  campaign  for 
world  conquest  and  world  plunder  on  a  scale 
so  vast  that  this  country  declined  to  believe 
that  tt  was  the  work  of  sane  men.  The  con- 
vulsion of  today  is  the  result.    Winning  the 
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peace  of  tomorrow  must  mean  the  rebuilding 
of  those  conditions  under  which  peace  and 
production  under  freedonr  can  again  go  for- 
ward. 

Today  no  world  offers  us  entry  Into  a 
ready-made  system.  As  the  strongest  single 
power,  the  world  asks  of  us  what  system  we 
will  join  in  creating.  It  is  our  turn  and  time 
to  speak. 

Victory,  to  be  complete,  must  gflve  us  the 
structure  of  a  new  plateau  of  peace — not 
only  as  serving  our  vital  national  Interest  but 
also  to  meet  the  dictates  of  common  hu- 
manity. It  Is  notable  that  the  conditions  of 
such  a  plateau  of  peace  are  stated  as  "free- 
doms"— freedoms  under  which  individuals 
as  well  as  nations  shall  enjoy  the  fruit  ol 
victory.  We  know  that  freedom  from  fear 
and  want  are  within  the  range  of  modern 
productive  equipment.  Your  agricultural 
technique  has  opened  great  vistas  in  new 
products.  The  technicians  in  laboratories 
see  endless  visions  to  be  drawn  from  the  raw 
materials  of  the  earth  The  question  asked 
of  us — a  question  which  will  be  answered  by 
your  generation — is  whether  we  are  wise 
enough,  restrained  enough,  straight-thinking 
enough,  and  good  enough  to  make  sure  that 
our  social  and  political  arrangements  will 
permit  us  to  benefit  from  this  advance  in 
technique. 

In  closing,  I  dare  not  omit  a  statement 
which  may  seem  strange  in  these  days  when 
economics  and  engineering  are  supposed  to 
be  dominant.  I  do  not  believe  In  economics 
or  engineering  or  technique  by  themselves 
unless  they  are  Informed  and  directed  by  a 
faith  which  transcends  material  things.  It 
has  recently  become  usual  to  sneer  at  spirit- 
ual forces.  But  the  hardest-boiled  technical 
students  of  history  and  the  men  who  manage 
great  affairs  do  not  enter  Into  that  laughter. 
The  anthropologist  knows  that  no  clvUlea- 
tJon  has  lasted  more  than  a  few  years  without 
transcending  life  itself.  The  diplomat  knows 
that  no  community,  and  no  empire  has  yet 
been  built  except  by  men  who  had  a  faith 
transcending  lift  itself.  The  diplomat  knows 
that  national  strength  is  based  on  national 
morals.  The  building  of  UUh  in  a  forbid- 
ding wilderness  Is  a  living  witness.  Your 
State  was  not  set  up  by  a  colonization  com- 
pany. It  was  made  by  men  of  vision  and 
passionate  spiritual  belief. 

In  this  war  we  dispose  of  forces  beyond  the 
eonceptlons  of  hlst<M7.  At  the  close  of  It  we 
•hall  have  possibilities  of  production  un- 
drwmed  of  by  our  fathers.  We  shall  have  in 
our  hands  the  tools  to  make  the  world  as  we 
wish  It.  But  what  we  wish,  and  what  we 
will  do  turns  on  the  faith  which  each  of  us 
has. 

We  must  hold  and  keep  our  splrittial  life 
poignantly  In  the  hour  of  battle,  humbly  In 
the  hour  of  victory,  proudly  in  the  hoiur  of 
Mcrlfice,  steadily  In  the  long  years  of  recon- 
struction. You,  as  young  men  and  women, 
will  spend  your  lives  In  creating  the  new 
world.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remember  the 
words  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
■eventh  Psalm:  "Kxcept  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  In  vain  that  build  It;  ex- 
cept the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain." 


Our  Great  Wall  Af  aiast  the  Clunese 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  oomracncTrr 

IN  THl  BOUBS  OF  REPRE8SNTATIVES 

Thursdat.  June  10.  1943 

Mrs.  LUCE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Racoto,  I 


Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  Republic  of  November  23,  1942, 
which  is  still  remarkably  pertinent  to  a 
subject  which  will  soon  come  to  this 
Coor— the  repeal  of  the  Chinese -ex- 
clusion laws : 

Otm  CHEAT   WAIX   AGAINST  THE  CKINESE 

On  the  eve  of  the  Chinese  ludependence 
Day.  called  Double-Ten,  October  10.  our  State 
Department  announced  that  we  are  ready  at 
last  to  give  up  our  special  rights  In  China. 
That  one  gesture  has  already  done  us  much 
good  in  the  eyes  and  hecrts  cf  the  Chinese 
people — and  I  hope  in  our  own  hearts  and 
consciiBnces. 

V.'hat  is  the  next  step? 
Clearly  it  must  be  the  revision  of  those  laws 
which  continue  to  Insult  the  Chinese. 

It  is  well  known  that  we  exclid^  all  Orien- 
tals from  entry  into  this  country  for  perma- 
nent residence.  Our  courts  do  get  mi;,eci  vp 
sometimes  ard  naturalize  a  Syrian  or  a  Cos- 
sack, or  a  Parsee.  or  someone  else  of  Asiatic 
origin,  as  Raymond  Buell  has  pointed  cut. 
and  some  of  the  people  we  let  in  from  south- 
ern Europe  have  much  darker  skins  than  the 
Chinese. 

But  the  main  point — and  one  not  so  well 
k-icwn — Is  th.-'.t  wh:le  we  are  excluding  all 
Orientals  ur.d:r  one  law.  we  keep  en  the 
books  a  special,  older,  and  therefore  even  more 
humiliating  restriction  against  our  allies. 
ths  Chinese.  Before  this  war  it  was  easier 
for  a  Japanese  salesman,  perhaps  a  spy.  than 
for  a  Chinese  sch.olar  to  visit  tnis  country. 

This  special- restriction  has  to  do  not  with 
immigration  but  with  visiting,  which  is  go- 
Irg  to  be  impDrtant  during  and  after  this 
wa*- — that  Is.  if  we  are  going  to  have,  as  I 
believe  we  shall,  a  free  world  in  which  men 
of  like  minds  wish  to  meet  one  another, 
move  about  freely  and  together  conduct  the 
I  aSalrs  of  science,  business,  government,  and 
I    the  humanities. 

Now.  how  Is  it  that  we  discriminate  against 
I  the  Chinese  more  crjdely  than  against  any 
other  people?  It  goes  back  to  1880,  when  we 
began  to  pass  a  series  of  laws  which  first 
regulated  and  limited,  and  then  suspended, 
and  at  last  prohibited,  permanent  Chinese 
Immigration  to  the  United  States.  Of  course 
that  was  because  we  were  afraid  of  what  was 
called  a  flood  of  cheap  Chinese  labor.  Noth- 
ing that  is  now  proposed  would  In  any  way 
threaten  us  with  such  a  flood. 

Cnder  the  comprehensive  Oriental  exclu- 
sion law  passed  in  1924  we  said  that  we  want 
no  Asiatics  here  as  permanent  residents.  But 
we  do  admit  certain  cliieses  as  travelers  or 
visitors — students.  merchants.  scholars. 
When  that  law  was  passed,  we  did  not  put 
the  Chinese  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Japanese,  the  Siamese,  and  other  Orientals. 

In  the  case  of  Japan  and  other  Asiatic 
nations  we  accepted  the  passport  of  the 
traveler's  own  government  as  evidence  that 
the  visitor  was  one  of  those  favored  classes 
who  were  permitted  to  visit  us.  A  Chinese 
wishing  to  visit  this  country,  however,  has 
to  have  a  special  certificate  called  a  Section  6 
Certificate.  We  do  not  accept  the  passport 
of  the  Chinese  government  but  demand  in 
addition  to  hLs  passport  this  special  American 
document  telling  his  occupational  status. 
And  even  so  he  Is  likely  to  be  held  up  for 
long  questioning— even  though  he  be  a  dis- 
tinguished Chinese  gentleman,  coming  here. 
let  us  say.  to  give  a  course  of  lectures.  Only 
a  Chinese  government  ofllclal,  with  his  pass- 
port stamped  official,  can  get  In  without  this 
certificate. 

*  •  •  •  • 

The  blunt  truth  Is  that  we  have  a  peculiar 
discriminatory  attlttide  toward  the  Chinese, 
treating  them  as  we  treat  the  people  of  no 
other  nation. 

An  American  cltiaen,  bom  here  but  perhaps 
of  Chinese  descent,  who  goes  to  China  and 


I    marries  a  Chinese  wife,  cannot  bring  her  kiick 
j    here.     As   a    Chinese   official   says.    'Many   cf 
I    those  whom  God  has  joined  together  the  Im- 
j    migration  ofBcials  have  put  asunder." 
[        Chinese  can  enter  the  United  States  only 
I    at  certain  designated  ports.     A  Chinese  stu- 
dent booked  lor  a  certain  college  may  have 
!    to  travel  huniireds  of  extra  miles  by  rail  or 
bus  because  he  is  not  allowed  to  land  at  the 
port     nearest    his    destination.     A     Chinese 
merchant  in  Mexico  who  may  seek  entry  into 
the  United  States  in  order  to  sail  for  China 
:    irom  ban  Fianci.'co  or  Los  Angeles  has  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  immigration  gUc.rd  all  the 
way  iicm  S:\n  Ant(^nio  to  the  West  coast  and 
has  to  provide  for  the  guard's  traveling  ex- 
penses as  well  as  his  own.     No  other  nation- 
ality is  subjected  to  this. 

A  Chnese  not  born  in  the  United  States 
cannot  become  a  citizen  by  ualuralizaticn. 
We  naturf.lize  people  of  German  or  Italian 
descent,  but   not  Chinese. 

There    are   exceptions    to    this,    under    the 

Selective  Service  Act.     Chinese  living  here  are 

subject    to    the    draft.     After    being    drafted, 

a  Chinese  can  apply  for  American  citizenship, 

but  or.ly  on  condiuon  that  he  has  documents 

to  show  that  he  entered  this  country  legally. 

To  a  great  many  of  the  Chinese  now  in  this 

country   this   is  ju£t  another  way  of  saying 

]    that  they  cannot  ever  become  American  citi- 

ze:  6      So  the  strange  and  unjust  situation  is 

I    that  we  are  forcing  them  to  fight — and  per- 

!    haps  die — for  n  country  which  will  not  accept 

!    thrm  rs  citizens. 

!  Every  true  American  can  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  this  atutude  of  inequality. 
V/hat  should  we  do  to  set  ourselves  straight? 
First,  we  should  repeal  at  once  all  those 
SDccial  exclusion  laws  which  discriminate 
agilnst  the  Chinese  in  particular.  I  take  It 
that  no  one  will  object  to  the  abolition  of 
law«  which  rate  our  Chinese  allies  lower  than 
the  Japanese  and  other  Asiatics. 

The  next  step  would  be  immediately  to 
take  the  Chinese  out  from  under  the  com- 
prehensive Asiatic  Exclusion  Act  of  1924  and 
put  them  on  the  quota  basis  which  we  apply 
to  Immigrants  from  European  and  other 
countries.  The  quota  system  admits  a  small 
yearly  number  from  each  country,  based 
upon  the  number  of  that  nationality  already 
here  In  1890  On  a  quota  basis,  the  number 
of  Chinese  admitted,  according  to  the  official 
estimates  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice,  would  t>e  100  per  year.  Certainly 
not  a  flood  of  cheap  Chinese  labor. 

Finally,  and  as  part  of  the  same  action, 
we  should  make  the  Chinese  living  here  eli- 
gible for  naturalization  as  American  citizens. 
We  now  have  a  fourth  generation  of  Chinese- 
Americans  growing  up  in  this  country. 
Those  born  here  are  American  citizens. 
Their  relatives  and  friends  and  others  who 
come  here  after  being  born  in  China  should 
be  equally  free  to  become  citizens  If  they 
wish  and  if  they  can  pass  the  rigid  require- 
ments which  we  put  upon  all  foreign-born. 
The  Chinese  are  almost  the  best  citizens  we 
have.  They  are  industrious,  they  made  al- 
most no  calls  for  relief  during  the  depres- 
sion, they  are  notably  honest  and  law  abiding. 
Among  all  nationalities  here,  I  believe  their 
crime  record  is  the  lowest. 

If  It  Is  argued  that  we  cannot  make  excep- 
tions of  the  Chinese,  let  us  remember  that 
before  1870  we  allowed  naturalization  only 
to  "free  white  persons."  After  slavery  was 
abolished  we  extended  naturalization  rights 
to  "aliens  of  African  nativity  and  persons  of 
African  descent." 

We  find  ways  to  do  these  things  when  we 
want  to  do  them.  I  believe  that  we  are  now 
ready,  when  the  Chinese  are  our  valued  al- 
lies, to  take  these  next  steps  forward  in  the 
march  toward  human  equality. 

The  Chinese  saying  Is,  "Around  the  four 
seas  all  men  are  brothers  "  Our  saying  la, 
"All  men  are  created  free  and  equal."  Let 
us  prove  by  our  acts  that  we  mean  It. 

Richard  J.  Walsh. 
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Increased  Allotmenb  to  Dq>endcnU  of 
Enlisted  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  10  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  June  9.  1943,  on  the 
subject  of  a  bill  I  have  introduced  pro- 
viding for  an  increase  in  the  allotments 
to  dependents  of  enlisted  men  in  the 
armed  services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  This 
Is  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  I  speak  to  you  to- 
night In  the  midstream  of  this  terrible  war, 
upon  which  the  future  of  our  country  and 
the  dally  life  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
within  this  country  depends.  It  Is  a  war  In 
which  we  have  made  some  real  progress.  It  l' 
really  not  so  long  ago  that  we  confronted 
the  humiliation  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  tragedy 
at  Bataan,  and  that  we  saw  our  allies,  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  undergoing  a  series  of 
reverses.  The  trend  Is  now  our  way,  although 
the  road  ahead  Is  still  a  hard  one. 

In  order  to  win  this  war  on  which — and  I 
repeat — our  very  survival  depends,  we  must 
have   large    numbers  of  men   In  our   armed 
forces.    This  war  must  be  fought  and  won  by 
our  armed  forces  under  a  unified  allied  com- 
mand of  experienced  leaders  in  the  field  and 
not  by  armchair  commentators  In  the  home. 
The  figure  of  10,800.000  men  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  has  been  reached  by  our  General 
Staff.    It  is  a  figure  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy,  the  joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy,    and,    finally,    the    President.     It   was 
baaed  on   the   data  of   the   War  Production 
Board,   the   Department  of   Agriculture,  the 
Manpower    Commission,    the    Labor   Depart- 
ment, and  Treasury  Department.     Both  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board  and 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  have  accept- 
ed  this  figure   as   an   objective   which    it   Is 
their  duty  to  reach.     The  total  of  10.800.000 
includes  2.6C0.0OO  for  the  Navy,  and  the  rest- 
that  is.  8.200,000 — Is  for  the  Army.     Of  this 
number  about  3,000.000  Is  for  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  rest  goes  to  constitute  an  Army  of 
100  divisions.    Compare  100  divisions  for  the 
United  States  with  300  for  Germany,  with  the 
80  divisions  which  enfeebled  Italy  possessed 
just  a  short  time  ago.    Compare  the  fact  that 
our  armed  forces  amount  to  something  more 
than    7    peicent   of   our    population    as   con- 
trasted with  armed  forces  for  Russ'.a  which 
are  almost  9  percent,  and  of  Germany  which 
are  over  12  percent  of  their  respective  popu- 
lations. 

This  is  a  figure,  therefore,  which  we  can 
meet,  but  in  order  to  meet  It  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  to  call  every  physically  qualified 
man. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  step.  It  Is  a  hard 
step,  because  we  all  sympathize  with  the 
proposition  that  the  man  with  dependents 
shovUd  be  left  with  his  famUy  just  as  long 
as  pots'.blc  This  Is  a  view  which  I  have  held 
alnce  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Only  re- 
cently the  Military  Affairs  Committee  se- 
cured a  promise  from  the  Selective  Service 
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authorities  that  they  would  not  call  the 
fathers  of  families  Into  the  armed  aervlces 
until  all  other  avaUable  categories  have  been 
taken.  We  must  be  sure  that  evwy  possible 
■tep  la  taken  to  prevent  the  dislocation  of 
family  life  In   the  United  States. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  must  realise  that 
a  continuance  of  this  war  will  compel  the 
drafting  of  all  physically  qualified  men  re- 
gardles  of  their  famUy  status.  This  inevita- 
bly means  the  drafting  of  married  men  be- 
cause among  married  men  Is  fotmd  such  a 
high  percentage  of  Individuals  who  are  phys- 
ically qualified. 

What  more,  therefore,  can  one  do  to  safe- 
guard the  family  life  of  the  United  States? 
Well,  we  can  try  to  reach  the  man  with  no 
dependents  who  Is  now  exempted  from  the 
draft  without  good  reason.  There  has  been 
some  talk  that  In  the  Federal  Government, 
men  were  exempted  from  the  draft  because 
of  their  employment  In  the  Government. 
To  meet  this  situation,  I  drafted  a  bill  which 
passed  the  House  and  Senate  and  was  signed 
by  the  President  and  is  now  law  which  pre- 
vents service  in  the  Federal  Government  from 
being  used  as  a  device  to  evade  the  draft. 
This  type  of  legislation  is  helpful  to  fathers 
because  as  long  as  men  who  are  not  family 
men  are  being  called  Into  the  Army  the  call- 
ing of  fathers  Is  postponed.  What  else  can 
we  do  for  the  family  man?  Well,  we  can  see 
to  It  that  If  he  Is  drafted,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren receive  proper  support  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  not  only  can  see  to  It — I  should 
use  stronger  language — we  must  see  to  It. 
It  Is  a  duty.  It  Is  a  hiunanltarian  cause  to 
make  sure  that  the  dependents  of  these  men 
who  fight  for  their  country  shall  be  properly 
cared  for.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  de.- 
clded  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  Increase  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  dependents  of 
soldiers.  The  law  now  In  effect  was  enacted 
In  June  1942  and  the  rates  prescribed  in  that 
bill  have  not  been  changed  since  that  time. 
My  bill  calls  for  an  Increase  of  15  percent  In 
the  amount  of  the  Government  contribu- 
tion to  dependents  only  of  enlisted  men. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Servicemen's  Depend- 
ents Allowance  Act  of  1942,  which  Is  now  In 
force,  provides.  Let  me  give  you  some  typical 
cases  showing  the  total  monthly  aUowance, 
Including  the  Government's  contribution  and 
the  soldiers'  contribution. 

In  the  case  of  a  wife  but  no  children,  |50  a 
month. 

A  wife  and  one  child,  $62. 

A  wife  and  two  children.  $72. 

A  wife  and  three  children.  $82. 

One  child,  wife  deceased.  $42. 

Three  children,  wife  deceased,  $62. 

One  parent,  $37. 

One  parent  and  one  sister  or  brother,  $42. 

One  parent  and  four  sisters  or  brothers, 
$67. 

Two  parents.  $47. 

Two  parents  and  two  sisters  or  brothers, 
$67. 

No  parent  but  two  sisters  or  brothers,  $32. 

No  parents  but  five  sisters  or  brothers,  $47. 

Wife,  but  no  child,  and  one  parent,  $70. 

Wife,  two  children,  and  one  parent,  $92. 

Many  other  combinations  of  relatives  and 
dependents  are  possible  and  are  authorized 
for  allowances  when  eligible.  I  have  pre- 
sented the  above  only  as  typical  examples. 

To  meet  the  Inadequacies  of  the  present 
allowance  system  caused  by  the  rising  cost 
of  living,  I  have  Introduced  a  measure  which 
would  Increase  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion to  dependents  15  percent  over  what  it  is 
now. 

I  would  like  tonight  to  give  you  my  reasons 
for  introducing  this  bUl.  I  hope  I  may  con- 
Tince  you  that  it  la  a  worthy  bill  and  that  you 
wUl  feel  like  giving  it  your  support.  It 
applies  only  for  the  duration. 

The  first  reason  is  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
Increased   since   the   original  law  was  flret 


•nacted.  This  fact  has  been  recog!ilzed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtcs.  This  fact 
was  recognized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
BUtes  when  it  passed  legislation  Increasing 
the  pay  of  Federal. employees.  One  of  these 
acts  applying  to  the  overtime  compensation 
of  Government  employees  as  a  whole  was 
approved  May  7,  1943.  Another,  providing 
additional  compensation  for  employees  In  the 
Postal  Service,  was  approved  April  9.  1913. 
If  you  look  at  the  monthly  report  of  employ- 
ment by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  March  1943,  you  will  pee  that  the 
average  monthly  salary  as  of  March  31  of  this 
year  has  Increased  15.4  percent  ever  the 
salary  paid  in  June  1942.  In  June  1942,  the 
average  salary  was  $160.11  and  March  31  it 
was  $184.77. 

Another  indication  ^  to  tlie  increase  of 
living  ccets  is  found  in  the  reports  regr>rdlrg 
the  ntmiber  of  dependents  of  servicemen  who 
are  receiving  various  forms  of  public  assist- 
ance. I  am  advised  that  In  Massachusetts,  for 
example.  In  the  period  from  September  1941, 
to  June  1942,  there  were  33  ald-to-dependent- 
chlldren  cases  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
their  fathers  had  entered  the  service.  On 
the  other  hand  on  March  15.  1943.  In  a  report 
covering  90  percent  of  the  whole  State,  448 
ald-tQ-dependent-chUdren  cases  were  found 
which  are  attributable  to  the  fact  that  their 
fathers  had  gone  into  the  service.  An  In- 
crease from  33  cases  to  448  cases  In  a  year  \n 
a  substantial  and  impressive  Increase.  In 
May  1942.  there  were  78  families  listed  In 
Massachusetts  with  members  In  the  service 
who  were  en  general  relief.  On  March  15  of 
this  year,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
1,481  cases  of  servicemen  whose  dependents 
were  receiving  various  forms  of  public  assist- 
ance. What  Is  true  of  one  State  Is  un- 
doubtedly true  of  others. 

I  will  not  tonight  attempt  to  tell  you  why 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  as  much  as  it 
has.    It  will  probably  Increase.    I  want  to 
talk   about   the   results,   about    the   conse- 
quences, of  these  rapid  increases  In  prices. 
One  of  our  leading  economists  and  one  of 
our  most  trusted  elder  statesmen  Is  Mr.  Ber- 
nard M.  Baruch.    In  a  masterly  argument  for 
a  really  eflectlve  p;ice  control  he  says,  and  I 
quote.  "The  point  I  want  to  raise  Is  that  price 
control   Is   essential   If  Government  salaries 
and  appropriations  are  to  have  any  meaning. 
What  will  happen  to  the  teachers,  war  vet- 
erans, social  security  beneficiaries,  policemen, 
firemen,   all   the  hundreds   cf  th>5uFands  of 
Government  employees.  Federal.  State,  coun- 
ty, and  city.  If  prices  are  allowed  to  run  wild? 
Will  the  Federal,  State,  and  city  governments 
advance  the  wages  of  these  people  to  meet 
Increased  costs  of  living?     Or  do  they  propose 
to  leave  them  victims  of  fortuitous  circum- 
stances?"   In  a  letter  to  me  dated  June  3 
this  eminent  man  notes  the  fact  that  I  have 
Introduced  this  bill  to  Increase  the  allowance 
to  servicemen's  dependents  by  15  percent  and 
he    says,   "In    this    I   heartily    concur.    The 
necessity  for  this  was  brought  atxjut  entirely 
by  the  Inaction  and  procrastination  of  the 
Government.     All  of  the  consequences  were 
pointed  out  in  plenty  cf  time  from  1931  on 
and  also  the  remedy  that  was  necessary.    I 
cannot  see  any  argument  against  the  passage 
of  your  bill  unless  the  cost  of  living  is  con- 
trolled and  even  reduced." 

Writing  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Mullen  makes  this  significant 
contribution  to  this  vital  question: 

"The  present  provision  is  both  Inadequate 
and  uncertain.  It  Is  Inndequate  because  1» 
provides  a  total  of  only  $62  a  month  for  • 
wife  with  one  child.  $72  for  a  wife  with  two 
children.  It  la  uncertain  because  supple- 
mentary payments — and  who  c-U'd  insist 
supplementary  payments  will  not  b<»  neces- 
sary in  many  Instances — are  left  to  ih?  dis- 
cretion, and  resources  ol  local  chanty. 
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"The  question  goes  beyond  morale  and 
beyond  humaneness,  for  the  family,  and 
especially  the  young,  growing  famlllet 
chiefly  represented  In  the  age  groups  to  be 
called,  are  the  social  and  economic  backbone 
of  the  Nation. 

"Department  of  Labor  figures  Indicate  that 
about  37  percent  of  the  Nation's  families  are 
composed  of  husband  and  wife  and  from 
one  to  four  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
While,  of  course,  the  largest  number  of  these 
families  are  found  In  the  lower-Income 
brackets,  it  is  worth  the  sharpest  notice  that 
as  many  as  26  percent  of  those  families  hav- 
ing one  child  earn  and  spend  upwards  of 
$2,100  a  year,  while  nearly  2o  percent  of  those 
having  up  to  four  children  have  unit  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  »500,  which  means  In- 
comes above  $2,000. 

"This  is  merely  supporting  arithmetic  for 
that  which  is  apparent  to  all  who  look  at>out 
them  in  the  clean,  new  suburbs  of  which 
America  Is  so  proud,  namely,  that  a  sub- 
•tantlal  portion  of  the  home -establishing 
population  of  the  coimtry  is  Included  in  the 
group  about  to  be  called  to  the  colors.  Eco- 
nomically, this  group  has  advanced  beyond 
the  position  of  most  of  the  young,  unmar- 
ried men  thus  far  called,  in  that  they  have 
surrounded  themselves  with  a  certain  amount 
erf  property,  but  few  have  advanced  to  posi- 
tions of  full  ownership.  They  have  continu- 
ing obligations  In  the  form  of  house  mort- 
gages. Instirance  premiums,  installment  ac- 
counts, and  what  not. 

"To  reduce  the  motker  of  two  small  child- 
ren from  an  annual  expenditure  on  a  plane 
above  $2,000  a  year  to  the  $864  presently  prc- 
Tlded  by  law  Implies  hardships  and  heart- 
breaks that  the  country  should  shrink  from 
Imposing. 

"Great  Britain,  after  fumbling  with  this 
question  not  too  successfully,  finally  adopted 
a  flexible  system  of  grants,  tailored  pretty 
much  to  individual  needs.  Insofar  as  custom 
tailoring  is  possible  under  a  £3  weekly 
maximum.  Russia  has  done  better,  at  least 
•o  it  appears  on  paper,  by  granting  realistio 
allowances,  cutting  rents  In  half  for  depend- 
ents' wives,  guaranteeing  certain  rations  and 
clothing,  and  by  providing  jobs  for  wives  and 
good  nursery  schools  for  children." 

We  have  the  word  of  Mr.  Paul  V.  McNutt. 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator,  that  In 
Canada  the  treatment  of  soldiers'  families  Is 
more  liberal.  Says  he,  "From  the  American 
point  of  view  in  contrast  with  the  pay  of  our 
own  soldiers,  the  Canadian  soldiers'  pay  and 
allowances  seems  to  be  strikingly  generous.  A 
man  with  a  wife  and  two  children  received  his 
pay  plus  allowance  of  $99  a  month  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  keep." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  a  solemn 
duty.  Never  in  the  whole  of  human  his- 
tory have  men  been  willing  to  fight  If  they 
were  worried  about  their  loved  ones  at  home. 
History  Is  full  of  Instances  In  which  armies 
were  well  equipped  and  ably  led,  yet  did  not 
light  because  they  were  worried  about  condi- 
tions at  home.  The  wife  and  children  of  the 
•oldler  have  a  first  claim  on  our  affection. 
Congress  shOUld  recognize  that  fact  and  do  so 
promptly.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee.  Sen- 
ator RosntT  R.  Reynolds,  has  promised 
me  prompt  action. 

If  the  war  continues,  and  we  mtist  expect 
that  It  will,  these  men  with  dependents  will 
be  called.  To  provide  for  them  now  is  merely 
to  exercise  common  foresight.  As  was  well 
■aid  recently  by  the  Lowell  Sun,  "There  Is 
merit  to  the  bill  presented  by  Senator  Lodgk 
which  would  increase  the  Government's  con-- 
tribution  to  dependents  of  enlisted  men  by 
15  percent.  Particularly  is  this  so  because 
before  the  year  Is  out  it  la  possible  that  many 
men  with  families  and  dependents,  who  have 
been  heretofore  exempt  from  the  draft,  will 
be  In  the  armed  forces." 


"The  Senator  anticipates  such  a  develop- 
ment, and,  at  the  same  time,  attemps  to  cor- 
rect existing  Ills  through  his  bill. 

"Throughout  the  country,  many  cities  and 
towns  are  reporting  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary In  numerous  cases  to  provide  direct  wel- 
fare to  dependents  of  men  at  the  fighting 
fronts.  The  Government's  contribution  in 
these  cases  Is  admittedly  Inadequate  and  not 
commensurate  with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

"Soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  fighting  to 
preserve  this  Nation  and  its  Government  de- 
serve more  consideration;  they  must  wonder, 
as  they  continue  their  heroic  battle  under 
the  most  torttirous  conditions,  why  their  Gov- 
ernment thinks  so  little  of  them  as  to  deny 
their  folks  at  home  enough  assistance  with 
which  to  get  by. 

"This  is  no  time  to  pinch  pennies  and  make 
the  families  of  servicemen  the  victims.  It 
is  not  fair  that  any  person  legitimately  de- 
pendent upon  a  soldier  for  support,  whether 
a  parent,  wife,  or  child,  should  be  forced  to 
the  humiliation  of  applying  for  local  public 
welfare. 

"Senator  Lodge's  bill  should  receive  ready 
endorsement  from  his  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  likewise  from  the  House." 

We  must  do  our  simple  duty.    Good  night. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  June  10,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  time  we  watch  Senator  Byrd  per- 
form, his  true  and  unappreciated  worth 
impresses  us. 

The  new  Byrnes  set-up  takes  over 
about  everything  but  the  coal  mines  and 
the  kitchen  stove. 

On  top  of  all  our  wars  In  the  seven 
seas,  we  have  got  to  quell  this  zoot  war 
at  home.    When  it  rains  it  pours. 

When  Herbert  Hoover  talks  about  food 
it  sounds  different  than  hearing  a  long- 
haired professor  speak  on  technology. 
'  Senator  Reynolds'  definition  of  an  iso- 
lationist: "One  who  loves  this  country 
more  than  he  loves  any  other  country 
in  the  whole  wide  world." 

While  the  promised  continental  in- 
vasion remains  short  of  real,  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations  Committees 
will  try  to  entertain  you  for  the  rest  of 
June  with  the  battle  of  the  billions. 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Ooss,  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  made  a  profound  contri- 
bution before  the  Senate  committee 
against  incentive  or  subsidy  payment.s. 
His  parent  farm  organization  can  be 
proud  of  him. 

Senator  Bailey's  ardor  in  limiting  all 
future  presidents  to  two  terms  is  the  per- 
fect example  of  the  traditional  stolen 
horse  and  the  barn  door.  Some  believe, 
too,  that  the  plan  has  White  House  sanc- 
tion. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  WAAC's 
and  the  WAVES  was  that  each  should 
"release  a  man  for  active  duty."  Now 
there  is  a  sponsored  effort  to  make  them 
equal  with  men  in  service  with  all  its 


hazards — one  of  the  last  Nudeal  sub- 
terfuges. 

Mr.  Guyer  was  the  dean  of  the  Kan- 
sas House  delegation,  the  oldest  in  years 
and  service.  He  revered  the  Constitu- 
tion; he  upheld  to  the  end  the  finer  tra- 
ditions of  his  State;  and  he  chose  to  be 
buried  with  the  boys  and  girls  whom  he 
had  taught. 
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Post- War  Air  Transport  and  the  Average 
Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

OF   CONNECTICin' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1943 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  insert  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Juan  T.  Trippe,  president.  Pan 
American  World  Airways  System,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  award  to  Mr.  Trippe  of 
the  Rold  medal  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Social  Sciences,  in  New  York  City 
Wednesday,  May  19,  1943: 

POST-WAR  AIR  TRANSPORT  AND  THE  AVERAGE  MAN 

Mr.  President,  members  and  guests  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  88,000 
men  and  women  should  be  here  tonight  to 
receive  this  medal— the  88,000  members  of 
the  Pan  American  Airways  organization. 
Each  shares  the  responsibility  for  the  serv- 
ices our  merchant  fleet  of  the  air  has  ren- 
dered to  its  country— each  will  share  re- 
sponsibility for  the  services  we  hope  to  render 
to  all  people  of  the  world — and  by  people  I 
mean  the  people— the  average  man  and 
woman  everywhere. 

I  welcome  this  honor  for  all  of  us:  for  the 
faithful  weather  observer  who  at  this  moment 
checks  the  cloud  ceiling  on  a  mountain  top 
in  China:  for  a  mechanic  in  Africa  testing 
the  ipnitlon  of  a  Clipper  as  if  the  world's 
fate  hung  on  his  accuracy;  for  the  ground 
ofTicials  and  tlymg  crews  who,  in  cooperation 
with  our  Army  Air  Forces  and  the  British, 
created  in  61  days  a  modern  United  Nations 
supply  route  across  Africa:  for  the  master 
pilot  and  his  flight  crew  of  10  who  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Casablanca  Confercftce  flew 
President  Roosevelt  to  Liberia  and  safely 
home  again:  for  those  who  took  Vice  Presi- 
dent Wallace  on  his  epic  good-will  tour  of 
Latin  America;  for  the  flight  crews  who,  on 
many  tr;ps  throughout  her  country,  trans- 
ported that  gallant  woman,  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek;  for  all  the  Pan  American  men  who 
have  pioneered,  in  16  years,  first  the  Carib- 
bean, then  the  Pacific,  then  Latin  America, 
then  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  to  Australasia 
and  the  Orient,  then  the  Atlantic  to  Europe 
and  Africa  until  their  wings  are.  Indeed,  over 
the  world,  and  all   its  seven  seas. 

I  accept  for  all  of  the.se  men  and  women 
not  only  the  medal  of  the  Institute  of  Sccial 
Sciences,  but  the  moral  responsibility  that 
goes  with  it.  You  have  bestowed  this  honor 
In  other  years  upon  historians,  scientists, 
doctors,  educators,  churchmen,  masters  of 
the  arts,  and  leaders  of  industry.  They  make 
civilization.  We  hope  to  carry  it,  to  the  com- 
mon man  In  the  remotest  land  In  the 
farthest  sea.  And  we  shall  carry  back  from 
that  land  to  the  common  man  in  America, 
the  many  things  that  every  land  has  to  supply 
and  to  teach. 


We  can  carry  Americans  and  American 
Ideas  on  a  scale  undreamed  of  only  a  few 
Bhort  years  ago.  Just  think!  Only  16  years 
ago.  In  1927.  American  air  transport  operated 
Its  fijst  overseas  flirht  with  the  one  and  only 
plane  Pan  American  owned.  It  was  a  flight 
of  90  miles  from  Key  West  to  Havana,  carry- 
ing the  mall  and  eight  passengers.  Today 
Pan  American  Airways  has  completed  more 
than  120.000,000  miles  of  overseas  flight  with 
the  great  four-engined  Clippers.  And  as 
those  miles  were  logged — as  problems  arose 
and  solutions  were  found — there  developed 
a  treasury  of  scientific  fact  elsewhere  undis- 
covered— a  fund  upon  which  our  armed  forces 
and  those  of  our  allies  have  been  free  to  draw. 
There  have  been  such  developments  as  the 
multiple  flight  crew,  the  accessibility  of  power 
plants  in  flight,  and  a  system  of  scientific 
flight  control  bo  accurate,  so  scrupulously 
adhered  to,  that  Clippers  regularly  keep 
schedules  over  2,000  miles  of  open  sea  and 
set  passengers  down  on  time  and  without 
Incident, 

America  has  evolved  a  highly  trained,  pro- 
fessional organization  whose  precision  Is 
unique  In  world  aviation.  Pioneering  has 
proceeded  in  many  remote  areas — In  Labrador, 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Alaska  in  1932,  In 
Africa  In  1933,  In  China  In  1934.  Even  In 
these  war  days,  60  countries  and  colonies. 
Including  all  our  Latin  American  neighbors, 
are  being  served.  Transit  which  took  month* 
la  now  telescoped  to  days. 

And  let  me  rei>eat — this  Is  done  by  an 
organization,  men  and  women  working  In 
cooperation,  but  each  dependent  on  the 
other.  No  one  man,  not  even  a  Clipper's 
master  pilot,  could  fly  the  ocean  without 
relying  on  countless  other  people,  on  his  crew, 
on  the  engineers,  maintenance  men.  radio 
operators,  weather  observers,  forecasters,  air- 
port crews — In  fact,  on  the  great  and  com- 
plex organization  that  today  conducts  any 
modern  transport  system. 

When  the  war  Is  won,  we  will  still  have  a 
real  Job  to  do.  to  solidify  the  peacf . 

As  we  carry  men,  mail,  and  merchandise — 
Ideas  and  Ideals — science,  medicine,  culture, 
and  the  arts,  we  will  again  be  carrying  car- 
goes of  goodwill.  I  hope  we  will  never  carry 
cargoes  of  imperialism  and  hate.  We  Amer- 
icans must  see  that  they  are  not  sent.  We 
must  remember  that  air  transport  Is  the 
vehicle,  not  the  cargo.  It  can  serve  good 
ends  or  bad. 

North  and  South  America  relied  on  ova 
air  transport  to  Implement  the  good-neighbor 
policy.  But  the  Nazis,  by  the  same  token, 
counted  on  th^ir  international  air  line,  the 
Lufthansa,  to  help  dominate  and  crush  the 
world. 

Air  power  can  further  anarchy  or  peace. 
It  can  destroy  or  build.  It  can  be  a  lethal 
weapon  or  a  life-giving  tool — sword  or  plow- 
share. Frankenstein  or  Aladdin's  Ismp.  Stuka 
bomber  or  Clipper.  And  a.s  surely  as  we  meet 
here  tonight  It  ca  enslave  the  common 
man — or  It  can  free  him. 

Let  me  suggest,  for  your  consideration, 
tome  ways  In  which  air  transpc^rt  can  be  on 
the  right  side  and  do  the  right  thing— how  It 
can  be  made  mo.-e  completely  the  Instrument 
of  the  common  man. 

Tlie  first  wpy  is  simple.  It  Is  to  assume  our 
natural  responsibility  as  a  private  enterprise 
and  to  offer  the  moit  value  to  the  most  peo- 
ple. That  Isn't  as  obvious  as  It  sounds.  Be- 
cause air  transport  does  have  the  choice,  the 
very  clear  choice,  uf  becoming  a  luxury  service 
to  carry  the  well-to-do  at  high  prices,  or  to 
carry  the  average  man  for  what  he  can  afford 
to  pay.  Pan  American  has  chosen  the  latter 
course. 

The  decision  was  made  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
And  over  a  year  ago  Pan  American  had  started 
Its  program  for  the  construction  of  50  giant 
Clippers,  each  capable  of  carrying  153  pas- 


sengers from  New  York  to  London  In  10  hours 
at  a  fare  of  a  hxindred  doUars.  These  same 
clippers  operating  over  other  Pan  American 
Airways'  routes  would  provide  24-hour  service 
to  Australia  or  China,  22  hours  to  Buenos 
Aires — all  at  comparably  low  fares. 

In  future  years  we  will  do  even  better.  The 
war  has  bean  a  bitter  laboratory  for  air  trans- 
port, but  a  laboratory  nonetheless.  Its  bene- 
fits should  be  available  to  all  the  people  in  the 
peace  to  come. 

Nor  will  these  benefits  be  limited  to  low- 
cost  travel  and  fast  mail.  There  will  be  more 
instances  of  the  flying  of  serums  and  doctors 
to  epidemic  areas.  There  will  be  food  to  fight 
famine.  Air  transport  will  bring  greater 
prosperity  to  all  the  world — in  tourist  ex- 
penditures abroad — by  stepping  up  the  tempo 
of  trade  and  commerce. 

And  surely  the  other  great  national  air- 
transport systems  of  the  Allies — British  Over- 
seas Airways,  the  Soviet  Civil  Air  Line,  Air 
France,  Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  Trans-Canada, 
and  the  rest — as  well  as  Pan  American  will 
wish  to  make  sure  that  this  new  prosperity 
benefits  the  people — all  the  people  of  aU  the 
world. 

These  are  the  tangible  benefits  we  may  hope 
for.  The  Intangible  may  be  more  precious 
still. 

understanding  between  nations  should  grow 
as  more  of  us  meet  each  other  face  to  face 
and  talk  things  over. 

If  America's  raUroads  had  run  north  and 
south  Instead  of  east  and  west,  there  would 
probably  have  been  no  Civil  War.  We  all 
recall  people  against  whom  we  were  preju- 
diced by  reputation,  but  whom  we  have  come 
to  like  when  we  knew  them.  In  my  opinion 
the  two  old  adages  should  be  transpcied  to 
read  "Absence  breeds  contempt,"  and  "Pa- 
mlllarlty  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder."  Our 
country  can  foster  greater  International  good 
win  by  providing  frequent  and  cheap  com- 
munications with  the  countries  of  the  world. 

And  what  Is  true  of  passenger  service  Is 
equally  true  for  mall.  A  ton  of  air  mall  Is 
a  normal  part  of  a  clipper  cargo.  A  ton  of 
mall — 80.000  letters,  80,000  separate  ideas — 
have  crossed  an  International  boundary.  It 
would  be  hard  to  overstate  their  Influence. 

In  all  these  ways.  «lr  transport  can  carry 
the  gospel  of  International  good  will.  But 
we  must  also  put  our  own  house  in  order 
BO  that  we  may  serve  the  peoples  of  the  world 
to  greatest  advantage.  And  along  this  line 
we  still  have  work  to  do. 

It  Is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  great  na- 
tional air  transport  monopolies,  which  rep- 
resent each  of  the  principal  foreign  nations, 
win  continue  to  compete  with  each  other 
and  with  us. 

But  It  is  vital  to  establish  an  equitable 
basis  for  such  competition.  Friendship  will 
result  from  fair  play.  And  we  must  correct 
certain  unfair  situations  that  have  developed. 
To  cite  only  one.  there  is  the  war-bom  prob- 
lem confronting  Great  Britain. 

In  our  Joint  war  effort,  the  British  are 
building  essentially  fighter  planes,  and  ether 
military  types.  America  Is  building  military 
types  and  transports.  It  has  been  sUted 
that  at  the  peace,  America  will  possess  most 
of  the  planes  that  could  be  used  In  Inter- 
national a'r  transport — that  while  both 
countries  have  served  a  war  role,  unmindful 
of  future  commercial  advantages,  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  so  doing,  has  siiflered  a  post-war 
handicap. 

We  all  share  the  healthy  American  aspira- 
tion to  be  the  winner  of  r  race  or  a  ball  game 
or  International  business  competition.  But 
fair  is  fair.  If  you  want  to  win  a  baseball 
game,  you  try  to  out-hit  the  other  fellow, 
but  you  don't  take  away  his  bat. 

British  Overseas  Airways  already  has  in 
essential  war  service,  three  of  Pan  American's 
four-englned  ocean  clippers.  But  these  as 
weU  as  their  sister  ships  still  in  our  own 


service  will  be  obsolete.  For  these  com- 
pelling reasons,  I  urge  that  when  the  fight- 
ing stops  British  Overseas  Airways  be  per- 
mitted to  secure  on  equitable  terms  aU  the 
ocean  transport  planes  that  are  needed  to 
restore  the  balance  for  fair  comj^etition.  In 
fact,  I  urge  that  this  principle  shall  have 
application  to  our  dealings  with  the  national 
air  lines  representing  each  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  world  of  ours.  In  the  age  of  flight, 
should  be  one  world. 

Your  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences 
has  proved  It  can  be,  by  confirming  In  re- 
search many  of  the  highest  concepts  we  hold 
about  the  natural  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  law  of  life  Is  not  so  much  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  as  the  survival  of  those 
fittest  to  cooperate.  In  the  world  scheme 
of  things,  only  those  who  cooperate  will 
survive. 

Air  transport  has  made  tise  of  many 
sciences,  aerodynamics,  metallurgy,  celestial 
navigation — in  fact  every  known  branch  of 
mathematics — medicine,  electronics,  chem- 
istry and  physics. 

But  It  is  to  the  social  sciences  that  we  turn 
for  the  solution  of  the  human  problems 
which  must  be  met  If  we  are  to  be  sure  of 
world  cooperation  without  which  we  cannot 
progress. 

Pan  American  Airways  recently  undertook 
to  give  wide  distribution  to  the  views  of  such 
social  scientists  as  Johr  Dewey,  Dr.  Hu  Shlh. 
Jan  Masaryk,  Foreign  Minister  Padilla,  Ste- 
phen Leacock,  the  late  Dr.  George  CrUe  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  We  Invited 
each  freely  to  express  his  concept  of  the  fu- 
ture. These  enlightened  minds  did  not  agree 
on  every  detail — but  there  is  a  basic  harmony 
In  aU  their  thinking.  We  must  build  a  world 
which  Increases  the  stature  of  the  common 
man. 

To  the  extent  that  air  transport  by  Its 
vision  and  its  faith  can  serve  the  common 
man,  it  is  worthy  of  the  honor  you  bav« 
conferred  tonight. 


Chinese  Ezdation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  inNNIBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Friday,  June  11.  1943 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
scores  of  editorials  now  appearing  In  all 
sections  of  the  press  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  advocating  extending  to  the 
Chinese  an  immigration  quota  on  the 
same  basis  as  to  other  Allied  countries, 
one  01  the  most  lucid  and  convincing  is 
from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  June  9, 
1943,  as  follows: 

STICMATIZID 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Congress 
to  remove  from  the  Federal  statute  books  th« 
"stigma"  of  Chinese  exclusion. 

A  stigma,  says  the  dictionary,  is  •  mark 
made  with  a  branding  Iron,  and  so  far  as 
the  Chinese  are  concerned,  the  brand  of  our 
discrimination  has  been  crueUy  deep  and 
humiliating.  Not  even  the  Japanese  have 
been  so  sharply  segregated  by  Am«rlcan  re- 
strictions; the  Chinese,  more  than  any  peo- 
ples on  earth,  have  been  made  officially  to 
feel  that  we  regard  them  as  complete  In- 
feriors. 
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Take  the  oriental  exclusion  law  of  1924. 
for  example.  That  law  said.  In  effect,  that 
we  wanted  no  A*latlc«  as  permanent  resi- 
dents. But  In  the  case  of  all  Asiatic  nations 
•ave  China,  visitors  and  travelers  were  ad- 
mitted on  presentation  of  their  government's 
own  passpcrt.  For  Chinese  visitors — even 
students  and  educators — we  required  special 
precautions.  We  demanded  a  special  certifi- 
cate of  admise;on.  an  extra  measure  of  red 
tape  and  questioning. 

Even  to«lay,  while  China  fights  with  us  as  a 
Tallant  ?:iy.  v;e  cling  stubbornly  to  our  old 
pcsltjcns  of  discrimination.  The  Chinese  are 
good  enough  to  die  by  the  mllllons  In  a  war 
against  Axis  tyranny — but  a  Chinese  who  Is 
not  bcrn  In  the  United  States  Is  not  good 
enough,  so  the  law  implies,  to  become  an 
American  citizen  by  naturalization.  A  man 
of  German  descent  may  be  so  naturalized, 
and  so  may  an  Italian.  But  a  Chinese  alien 
Is  not  so  fortunate.  He  Is  beyond  the  pale. 
Officially  we  regard  him  as  a  racial  Inferior, 
too  far  beneath  us  to  deserve  the  boon  of 
citizenship.  To  be  sure,  he  may  be  drafted, 
and  under  the  Selective  Service  Act,  may 
then  apply  for  citizenship;  but  even  in  these 
■pedal  circumstances,  we  demand  proof  of 
legal  entry,  which  many  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  cfTer. 

So  the  story  runs;  the  Chinese  have  been  a 
race  apart,  singled  out  for  discriminations 
which  crassly  served  notice  to  them  that  we 
considered  China  a  nation  on  the  coolie  level, 
unworthy  of  our  own  distinguished  company. 
Tet  Americans,  deep  In  their  hearts,  know 
better.  Within  recent  years,  particularly, 
they  have  developed  a  warm  regard  for  the 
Chinese,  and  it  is  not  a  regard  bom  solely 
of  China's  magnificent  resistance  to  Japan. 
In  the  United  States  we  have  come  to  admire 
the  Chinese  for  his  Industry,  his  intelligence. 
his  patriotism,  and  his  good  faith,  and  we 
have  come  to  see.  In  the  person  of  Mme. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  symbol  of  a  truly  great 
people. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  high  time 
that  the  injustices  Inherent  in  our  official 
•ttltudes  and  polices  be  eliminated.  If  we 
placed  the  Chinese  on  a  quota  basis  with 
other  nationalities,  it  would  result,  according 
to  one  official  estimate.  In  only  100  immi- 
grants a  year.  If  we  made  all  Chinese  living 
here  eligible  for  naturalization,  it  would  be 
no  more  than  they  deserve.  In  such  ways 
•8  by  our  rejection  last  year  of  the  system  of 
extraterritoriality,  we  could  help  make 
amends  to  a  gallant  ally  for  the  humiliations 
we  have  heaped  upon  her. 

On  July  7  China  will  enter  its  seventh 
year  of  war  against  Japan,  and  the  occasion 
will  be  marked  by  many  glowing  tributes 
from  America.  More  eloquent  than  words, 
though,  would  be  the  removal  of  the  old 
•tigmaa.  Tlie  Chinese,  as  a  people,  have 
richly  earned  It. 


The  Hawaiian  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  RIDER  FARRINGTON 

DELXG4TI  nOU  lUWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11.  1943 

Mr.  PARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  day.  June  11.  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  annually  commemorates  the 
birth  of  a  >,Teat  man.  who  unified  the 
Islands  in  the  years  between  1790  and 
1810.  He  vas  Kamehameha  I.  founder 
of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom  at  a  time 
When  the  United  States  was  organizing 


its  own  Independent  national  existence 
following  the  American  Revolution. 

By  the  standards  of  any  people,  Kame- 
hameha was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
powers,  both  in  war  and  peace.  It  was 
he  who  welded  the  islands  Into  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  It  was  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  and  not  as  a  purchased 
or  conquered  country  that  Hawaii  volun- 
tarily relinquished  her  sovereignty  in 
1898  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Because  of  the  relationship  of  the 
Congress  to  Hawaii.  I  feel  it  is  appro- 
priate to  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
some  of  the  contributions  the  native 
Hawaiian  people  have  made  to  our  com- 
mon country.  A  fitting  opportunity  to 
bring  that  record  briefly  to  your  atten- 
tion is  furnished  by  this  Hawaiian  holi- 
day, established  by  act  of  the  Territorial 
legislature  in  honor  of  Kamehameha  the 
Great. 

The  foremost  contribution  of  the  na- 
tive Hawaiian  people,  needless  to  say.  was 
their  voluntary  transfer  to  the  United 
States  of  their  political  sovereignty,  and 
the  riches  and  strategic  value  of  their 
land.  For  that  cession,  the  United  States 
is  everlastingly  the  richer,  and  the  more 
secure. 

Kamehameha  was  a  youth  when  the 
Islands  were  first  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  outside  world  by  Captain 
Cook,  the  British  explorer,  in  1778.  In 
1790  he  began  the  series  of  campaigns 
which  ultimately  subdued  the  warring 
chieftains  of  Hawaii  and  brought  the 
islands  together  under  his  own  rule. 
With  that  consolidation  accomplished 
by  force  of  arms,  he  firmly  established 
peace,  strengthened  his  government,  de- 
veloped agriculture,  and  engaged  in  trade 
with  other  peoples  of  the  Pacific.  The 
United  States  was  trading  with  Hawai- 
lans  in  1790,  and  has  been  ever  since  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  until  now  the  trade 
has  reached  a  point  which  prompted 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Hawaii  to  report  in  1937: 

It  is  not  often  realized  that  the  commerce 
of  Hawaii  with  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  exceeds  that  between  America  and  all 
but  a  few  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

Hawaii  was  as  much  a  cros.sroads  of 
the  Pacific  in   1800  as  it  is  today.     It 
was  the  indispensable  center  from  which 
radiated  trade  routes  to  China.  Kam- 
chatka, the  Pacific  northwest.  CaLfornia, 
and  New  England  via  Cape  Horn.     Over 
tho.se  routes  moved  cargoes  important 
in  the  maritime  and  commercial  hi.<;tory 
of  th'?  United  States— sandalwood,  furs. 
tea.  sperm  oil,  merchandise  from  Can- 
ton, supplies  for  miners  in  the  California 
gold  fields.    Whaling  captains  recruited 
replacements    for    their    crews    among 
Hawaiians.    SaiUng   ships   were   provi- 
sioned with  Hawaiian  produce,  outfitted 
by  Hawaiian  chandlers,  repaired  in  Ha- 
wahan  ports.    In  the  1840's  and  1850's, 
when  New  Bedford  was  the  whaling  cap- 
ital of  the  world.  Honolulu  was  the  prin- 
cipal field  base  in  the  Pacific,  where  six- 
sevenths  of  the  whaling  fieet  operated. 
During  those  years   Hawaiians   will- 
ingly made  room  In  their  kingdom  for  an 
Increasing  number  of  settlers  from  the 
American  mainland  and  furnished  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  estabUsh  their 


businesses  In  the  Islands.  Hawaiians 
furnished  the  land  that  supports  Ha- 
waii's valuable  sugar  and  pineapple  in- 
du.stries  today. 

Hawaii's  first  treaty  with  a  foreign  na- 
tion was  signed  on  December  23,  1826,  by 
representatives  of  the  kingdom  and  by 
Capt.  Thomas  Catesby  Jones,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  for  the  latter  coun- 
try. It  v>as  a  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation.  In  that  docu- 
ment the  Hawaiian  government  agreed 
to  admit  American  ships  into  Hawaiian 
ports  and  to  afford  them  ample  protec- 
tion in  time  of  peace  and  war,  "the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  being  permit- 
ted to  trade  freely  with  the  people  of  the 
Sandwich  L^lands." 

As  early  as  1853  annexation  of  Hawaii 
to  the  United  States  was  under  discus- 
sion. On  February  6, 1854,  Kamehameha 
III  signed  an  order  directing  his  min- 
i.>icr  of  foreign  relations — 

To  trike  such  Immediate  steps  as  may  be 
nece-sary  and  proper  •  •  •  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  United  States  In  relation  to 
the  anne.xation  thereto  of  these  islands. 

Representatives  of  Hawaii  and  the 
United  States  drafted  a  treaty  providing 
for  incorporation  of  the  islands  as  a  State 
into  the  American  union.  The  king  died 
shortly  thereafter,  with  the  treaty  left 
un.^igned,  and  annexation  waited  until 
18S8. 

In  many  ways  the  contributions  of  the 
native  Hawaiians  as  a  people  are  dis- 
tinctive, as  it  is  based  on  traits  of  their 
Polynesian  character.  What  they  have 
offered  as  a  people  cannot  be  m.easured 
in  terms  of  prices  and  trade  statistics 
but  in  qualities  of  a  more  individual  and 
lasting  nature. 

Conspicuous  among  these  is  loyalty, 
whicli  stems  from  their  devotion  to  their 
chief.s  in  early  days  down  to  their  pres- 
ent allegiance  to  the  United  States  as 
citizens.  As  loyal  citizens  today,  they 
are  second  only  to  the  Caucasians  in  the 
number  of  registered  voters  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  as  such  are  contributing  to  the 
stability  of  the  islands  and  the  Nation. 

The  native  Hawaiians'  ancient  and 
abiding  love  of  politics  is  a  steadying 
factor  in  the  iclands.  They  follow  po- 
litical campaigns  with  intense  interest 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  ballot  with 
near  unanimity  at  election  times.  Ha- 
waiians are  elected  and  appointed  in 
large  numbers  to  responsible  positions 
in  the  Territorial  legislature,  county 
governments,  and  boards  and  commis- 
sions. For  more  than  20  years  the  Ter- 
ritory sent  Prince  Jonah  Kuhio  Kala- 
nianaoJe.  an  Hawaiian  of  beloved  mem- 
ory, to  Washington  as  Delegate  to  Con- 
gre.<=:s.  Many  men  of  native  Hawaiian 
stock  have  served,  and  still  are  serving 
with  distinction,  as  officers  as  well  as 
in  the  ranks  of  our  Army  and  Navy. 

Hawaiians  have  added  color  to  Ameri- 
can sports.  Duke  Kahanamoku.  now 
sheriff  of  Honolulu,  achieved  athletic 
immortality  as  a  United  States  Olympic 
swimming  champion. 

In  song,  dance,  and  the  graphic  arts 
Hawaii's  Polynesian  contribution  to 
American  culture  has  been  considerable. 

In  the  war,  the  native  Hawaiians  are 
playing  their  part  as  true  Americans,  in 
the  armed  services  and  out.    Their  per- 


formance In  the  civil  defense  of  the 
islands  has  been  conspicuous,  both  in  the 
pre-war  organization  of  emergency  dis- 
aster units,  in  the  crisis  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  ever  since. 

Finally,  the  native  Hawaiians  have 
something  to  offer  simply  by  perpetuat- 
ing their  fine  traditions  in  their  capacity 
as  American  citizens.  Not  the  least  of  the 
qualities  they  brought  with  them  into 
the  Union  on  Annexation  Day  were  gen- 
erosity, hospitahty.  racial  tolerance,  gay- 
ety,  loyalty,  serenity,  and  lack  of  preten- 
sion. Hawaiians,  as  much  as  the  gentle 
climate,  have  modified  life  in  Hawaii  in- 
to a  civilization  which  has  distinctive 
characteristics  of  its  own,  consisting  in 
part  of  the  ability  of  varying  peoples  to 
adapt  themselves  to  each  other  and  to 
a  common  nation. 


David  Lynn  Sth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Will  P.  Kennedy  from  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  May  30,  1943: 

CAPrrAL    SIDELIGHTS 

(By  Will  P.  Kennedy) 
House  Members  and  veteran  Capitol  em- 
ployees are  boasting   these  days  of  another 
page  boy  and  active  member  of  the  Little 
Cksngress  who  has  made  good  in  a  big,  patri- 
otic way — all  within  20  years.    He  Is  David 
Lynn  Sth  (now  37  years  of  age),  nephew  of 
David  Lynn.  Architect  of  the   Capitol,  who 
also  iM  an  example  of  the  principle  of  work- 
ing one's  way  up  by  Industry,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  courtesy.    Young  Dave  Lynn  was 
a   House   page   in    1919   and   1920.     Ke   next 
served  as  a  clerk  In  the  office  of  the  Archi- 
tect from  1822  to  1930.  during  which  time  he 
attended   Emerson  Institute,  George   Wash- 
ington University,  and  the  National  Univer- 
sity, from  which  he  graduated  in  1929  with 
a  bachelor  of  laws  degree.     By  extra  studies 
and  Intensive  work  he  completed  his  course 
In  March  1929,  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  class. 
As  soon  as  he  was  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  District  Court  of  the  United  Btates 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  In 
1930,  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  held  le- 
gal  positions  with  various   insurance    com- 
panies and  Independent  adjusters.    Prom  De- 
cember 1936  untU  March  16,  1942,  when  he 
was  Inducted  into  the  military  service,  he 
was  actively  and  successfully  engaged  In  the 
practice  of  law  In  California.    After  3  weeks' 
basic  training,  he  was  selected  to  Join  the 
regimental     headquarters,      Gilroy,     Calif. 
While  at  the  headquarters  he   assisted    the 
trial  Judge  advocate.  Major  Des  Rosier.    He 
was  chosen  regimental  War  bond  salesman 
June    12,    1942,    and   on   June   23   was   pro- 
moted from  private  to  corporal  and  selected 
to  give  a  series  of  orientation  lectvires  to  the 
men  of  the  regiment.    On  July  17  he  was  pro- 
moted  to   sergeant   and   on   August   4   was 
transferred   to  the  service  company  to  work 
In  the  plans  and  training  section.     On  Au- 
gust 20  he  was  again  promoted  to  master  ser- 


geant as  regimental  operations  sergeant  In 
the  plans  arid  training  section.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant  on  October  10  and 
a  week  later  was  sent  to  Ann  Arbor  to  attend 
school  at  the  University  of  Michigan  law 
school.  He  reported  for  duty  December  26  to 
the  commanding  general,  northern  s«:tion. 
Western  Defense  Command,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  which  Is  present  headquar- 
ters. Since  then  he  has  been  serving  as  as- 
sistant sector  Judge  advocate  of  the  northern 
Califcmia  sector.  Western  Defense  Com- 
mand. 


Statement  of  Lather  Harr,  United  States 
Bitaminoas  Coal  Consumers'  Counsel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  FEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11.  1943 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Luther  Harr.  United  States  Bituminous 
Coal  Consumers'  Counsel,  Washington, 
D.  C: 

All  major  Industrial  disputes — regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  Involve  strikes,  lock- 
outs, or  voluntary  stoppage  of  work — lead 
to  waste  and  loss  of  money.  Those  of  the 
coal  Industry  are  no  exception. 

Since  the  cost  of  these  disputes  is  re- 
flected later  In  a  higher  price  for  the  product 
or  commodity  Involved,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
ultimate  burden  falls  on  the  consumer.  In 
fact.  It  Is  the  consumer  who,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own.  Is  forced  to  finance  most 
Industrial  disagreements. 

As  the  Federal  representative  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  consumer,  I  urge  that  steps  be 
taken  Immediately  to  end  these  perennial 
wrangles  between  representatives  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  miners.  The  coiurumers,  vir- 
tually unorganized,  are  weary  of  footing  the 
bills  for  such  prolonged  controversies  as  the 
one  which  today  Is  delaying  and  dislocating 
America's  war  effort. 

In  the  past  40  years  the  coal  industry  has 
experienced  a  long  series  of  strikes,  little 
and  big,  some  orderly  and  many  violent. 
These  disputes  must  not  be  repeated  year 
after  year,  for  the  cost  to  the  public  goes  on 
and  on.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  coal  labor  prob- 
lem must  be  found.  An  Industry  with  an 
average  weekly  pay  roll  of  approximately 
•20.0004X>0  deserves  better  labor  relations — 
and  the  consumer  now  Insists  such  relations 
be  achieved. 


Copernicus,  the  First  Modem 


cently  appeso^ed  In  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  entitled  "Copernicus,  the  First 
Modern": 

COPEENICDS,  THK  FIXST   UOOOtN 

Four  hundred  years  ago  today,  on  May  24, 
1543,  there  died  In  Frauenburg.  PruiSia,  a 
man  who  may  be  called  the  first  modern,  for 
he  was  the  father  of  modern  science  and  the 
founder  of  the  scientific  method  that  has 
become  the  keystone  of  the  modern  world. 

Nikolaus  Kcpernik — or  Copernicus,  to  us« 
the  more  familiar  Latinized  version — was 
trained  for  the  church,  but  postponed  taking 
orders  so  that  he  might  continue  his  scien- 
tific studies.  He  died  little  dreaming  of  the 
religious  upheaval  his  work  was  to  cause,  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  an  editor's  note  had 
been  Inserted  In  his  book  calculated  to  create 
the  Impression  that  his  statement  that  the 
earth  moved  around  the  sun  was  theory 
rather  than  fact.  Despite  this  disclaimer, 
Copernicus'  book  remained  on  the  proscribed 
list  of  the  church  for  a  century  and  a  hall. 
Copernicus  resumed  the  study  of  astron* 
omy  where  Ptolemy  had  left  off  more  than 
1.000  years  previous.  The  centuries  between 
the  two  great  searchers  of  the  skies  were  al- 
most barren  of  scientific  advance.  The  cen- 
turies immediately  following  Copemicua 
found  science  remaking  the  world. 

Copernicus,  dissatisfied  with  scientlflc  the- 
ories and  dogma,  abandoned  the  practice  of 
seeking  facts  to  support  a  hypothesis  and 
sought  to  discover  physical  truths,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  supported  a  theory  or 
not.  This  method  has  been  the  basis  of 
modem   scientific  research. 

Throughout  the  world  people  of  Polish  an- 
cestry will  honor  Copernicus  this  year. 
Scientists  and  educaton  will  pay  him  bom* 
age.  For  the  Polish  people,  the  observance 
wlU  have  a  double  significance  because  Oo- 
pernlcus,  in  addition  to  being  the  first  modem 
scientist,  was  a  Polish  patriot — an  outspokea 
foe  of  the  arrogant  Prusslanism  that  waa 
exemplified  in  Copernicus'  day  by  the  Teu- 
tonic knights,  as  in  modem  times  by  the 
Junko^  and  Nazis.  In  the  state  archive*  of 
Sweden,  at  Stockholm,  is  a  document  brought 
back  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  froai  bis  ex- 
pedition into  Poland.  It  is  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Copernicus  and,  over  his  signature, 
it  denounces  the  Teutonic  knlghti  for  thetr 
ruthless  invasions.  This  makes  the  qiiadrl- 
centennial  of  his  death  particularly  alg- 
nlflcant  to  the  Polish  people;  but  to  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world  who  believe  that  the  truth 
shall  make  men  free,  the  name  and  the  mem- 
ory of  Ntckolaus  Copernicus  should  be  bbjecta 
of  veneration. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  ;•« 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON     \ 

OF  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKKlEaEWTATIVES 
Friday.  June  11. 1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  editorial  that  re- 


Foff«st  Fire  Protoctioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WACBIWCTOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11. 1943 

ULt.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  received  a  letter  from  Col.  W.  B. 
Greeley,  former  Chief  Forester  of  the 
United  States,  now  Secretary-Manager 
of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Associ- 
ation, which  warmly  commends  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  in  recommending 
$6,300,000  for  cooperation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  States  and 
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private  forest  owners  for  forest  fire  pre- 
vention and  suppression.  The  letter  ad- 
vances cogent  and  persuasive  arguments 
In  support  of  prompt  and  effective  pro- 
tection of  Pacific  Northwest  forest  re- 
sources. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
read  it.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself. 
The  danger  is  immediate  and  pressing. 
We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  protecting 
the  great  standing  timber  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  from  the  dangers  of  sabotage 
or  bombing.    The  epistle  is  as  follows: 

WrsT  Coast  Li.'MDEnMrNs  Association. 

Srattle.  Wash..  June  7.  1943. 
Hon   John  M   Coffee, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Wa.'ihinglon,  D.  C. 

My  De.\k  Ms  Coffee:  It  is  a  matter  of  deep 
griiiiflcation  to  all  of  us  who  are  close  to  the 
forest-protect. cu  problems  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  ar.d  Forestry  has  so  greatly 
strengthened  the  provision  for  protecting 
forest  area.s  from  tire.  The  committees 
recommcnaation  of  86.300,000  for  cooperation 
by  the  Federal  Government  with  the  States 
and  private  fore-it  owners,  in  forest-fire  pre- 
vention and  suppression,  will  enable  the 
Pacilic  coRsl  agencies  to  carry  out  their  plans 
for  unified,  minute-man  protection  of  the 
forest  areas:  and  gives  us  assurance  that  we 
will  be  well  prepared  for  whatever  fore^t-ftre 
•merscncies  the  coming  summer  may  bring 
upon  us.  , 

In  western  Washington,  the  Federal  and 
State  forei-t  services  and  associations  of 
forest  owners  have  Ju.st  completed  15  confer- 
ences with  250  loggers,  community  by  com- 
munity. Each  of  these  was  a  strategical 
planning  of  the  Allies,  covering  every  detail 
for  the  mobilization  of  men  and  equipment — 
under  unified  command — to  handle  any  form 
of  forest-fire  emergency  Similar  planning 
and  unification  of  effort  are  going  on  in  the 
other  Pacific  Coast  States.  They  illustrate 
both  the  seriousness  of  the  forest-fire  haz- 
ard as  these  e.^fjerienced  fire  fighters  knew 
It.  and  the  neces^-ity  for  giving  their  cam- 
paign full  support  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment The  defense  command  of  the  United 
States  Army  Is  participating  in  these  ar- 
rangements and  giving  them  splendid  sup- 
port. 

Few  people  in  the  United  States  have  any 
appreciation  of  what  organized  forest-fire 
bombing,  or  sabotage,  could  do  to  the  forest 
areas  fronting  the  Pacific  Ocean,  timed  with 
one  of  our  midsummer  periods  of  extremely 
low  humidity,  unless  effectively  stopped  at  the 
outset.  Not  only  the  destruction  of  forests 
and  logging  camps  and  the  essential  supplies 
of  war  materials — the  break-down  of  hydro- 
electric power,  dislocation  of  labor,  blocking 
of  transportation,  and  menace  to  countless 
com.munitles  and  war  industries  might  easily 
turn  such  an  occurrence  into  a  major  catas- 
trophe of  the  war. 

The  favorable  action  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee was  largely,  I  believe,  In  response  to 
the  strong  fight  made  by  the  men  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  In  both  House  and  Senate. 
We  greatly  appreclrte  your  own  efforts  in 
bringing  this  to  pass.  May  we  now  ask  for 
your  continued  aggressive  work  to  hold  the 
forest  protection  items  In  the  appropriation 
bill,  especially  In  the  crucial  test  of  the  con- 
ference >  There  Is  no  question  as  to  the  merit 
of  this  action  and  the  urgency  of  this  phase 
of  the  war.  The  accomplishment  of  the  full 
Senate  committee's  program  will  be  fine 
service,  not  only  to  your  State  but  to  the 
vhole  country. 

Sincerely   yours, 

W     B    GlEUXT. 

Secretary-Manager. 


Help  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11.  1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Daily  Times  re- 
garding a  rally  recently  held  in  Hum- 
boldt Park,  Chicago,  111.: 

THIRTY    THOUSAND    PERSONS    AT    R.\LLY    ASK 
FRANKLIN    D.    ROOSFVELT   TO    HELP  POLAND 

A  strong  conviction  that  the  United  Siate« 
will  champion  the  rights  of  Poland  in  her 
struggle  with  Russia  was  exprc.-sed  tcdjy  :u 
a  resolution  approved  by  acclaim  by  30.000 
persons  celebrating  Polish  Constitution  Day 
in  Humboldt  Park. 

"We  beseech  President  Roosevelt  to  find 
means  of  deliverance  from  Rus.-ia  of  a.*  many 
Polish  citizens  as  possible."  the  resolution 
read. 

"Wc  are  certain  these  people,  if  given  the 
opportunity,  would  utilize  their  strength 
and  ability  for  the  comraon  victory  of  the 
United  Nations." 

The  celebration,  commemorating  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-second  anniversary  of  the 
nScption  of  the  Polish  Con.stituficn.  was 
sponsored  by  the  Polish  National  Alliance 

F.  X.  Swietlik.  dean  of  Marquette  Univer- 
sity Law  School  and  board  chairman  of  the 
Alliance,  touched  on  the  Poli.sh-Russlan  con- 
flict by  inference. 

"Poland  is  looking  forward  to  the  end  of 
the  war  and  a  whole  Poland — net  a  crippled 
or  despoiled  one,"  he  sa.d 

"Poland  will  never  yield  lierself  even  to  one 
of  our  Allies.  American  citizen-;  are  not 
fighting  to  bring  about  a  fourth  partition  of 
Poland  " 

Other  speakers  at  the  ceremonies,  held  at 
the  Kosciuszko  Monument,  included  Gover- 
nor Green  and  Mayor  Kelly. 


Tig^hten  the  Beits,  Folks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Daily  News  of  June  9.  1943: 

TIGHTEN   THE    BELTS,   FOLKS 

Ex-President  Hoover  and  Governor  Dewey 
Of  New  York  In  the  last  couple  of  days  have 
Issued  warnings  of  a  fast-deepening  food 
crisis.  Dewey's  warning  came  with  the  re- 
port of  his  State  emergency  food  com- 
mission, released  Monday,  and  Mr.  Hoovers 
In  a  speech  delivered  and  broadcast  last 
night  before  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration meeting  in  New  York. 


The  two  warnings  add  up  to  the  same 
thing:  namely,  that  we  are  running  into  a 
period  of  food  shortages  at  a  time  when  we 
need  to  produce  more  food  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Reasoi^  for  the  situation  are  the  scarcity 
pf  farm  machinery  because  of  cut-backs  only 
recently  restored  in  part;  the  bad  planting 
weather  this  spring;  the  gasoline  shortage; 
the  overdrafting  of  labor  off  the  farms  into 
the  armed  forces;  the  big  war  plant  wages 
that  attract  mere  labor  off  the  farms;  the 
ever-growing  armed  forces,  which  produce 
no  food  but  have  to  eat;  and  the  fact  that 
nine  separate  Government  agencies  are  now 
wjrking  at  cress  purposes  to  try  to  raise 
fOi  d  production. 

Governor  Dewey's  emergency  food  commis- 
sion contributes  the  fantastic  information 
that  production-restriction  regulations 
hanging  over  from  the  1930's  are  still  en- 
forced against  many  farmers,  so  that  they 
cannot  organize  their  land  for  top  produc- 
tion. 

There  is  the  further  fact.  Just  recently 
floated  into  the  public  mind,  that  we  never 
were  the  chronic  food -surplus  Nation  we 
used  to  be  told  we  were.  We  long  exported 
a  good  deal  of  wheat  and  meat,  but  our  im- 
ports of  other  foods  outweighed  those  ex- 
perts, so  that  on  balance  we  have  for  dec- 
ade.s   been   a   focd-importing   Nation. 

To  make  the  picture  still  more  cheerful, 
our  lend-lease  client  are  demanding  more 
and  more  food;  and  we  shall  have  to  help 
feed  any  N:izi-stripped  territories  we  may 
prespntly  take  f.-oin  the  Nazis. 

All  in  all,  the  prospect  Is  not  good.  We 
hr.d  better  all  punch  another  hole  or  two  in 
our  belts  and  get  ready  for  still  leaner  times 
Ic^dv.ise  than  we  are  experiencing  nov;  A 
stiff  dose  of  that  plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing which  .so  appealed  to  our  ancestors  seems 
indicated  for  us.  Of  course,  high  thinking 
comes  all  but  automatically  to  all  Americans, 
but  tlie  plain  living  may  not  be  so  much  fun. 

Perhaps  our  trouble  at  bottom  is,  as  some 
people  surmise,  that  we  have  undertaken  to 
fight  a  500  000.000-populatlon  war  v.lth  a 
population  of  about  132,000,000.  If  that  Is 
the  trouble,  .some  of  the  consequences  will 
be  a  little  tough  to  take. 

Meanwhile,  the  President,  at  a  farewell  re- 
ception to  the  delegates  to  the  recent  Hot 
Springs,  Va  .  United  Nations  Food  Conference, 
has  Just  made  a  speech  picturing  such  a  post- 
war paradise  as  has  never  yet  existed  any- 
where on  this  earth. 

Everything  is  going  to  be  lovely  after  thl* 
most  devast.iLing  of  wars,  as  the  President 
sees  it. 

PEPPER  S  AMBITION 

Nations  are  going  to  pool  their  resources 
for  food  production,  so  that  every  one  of  the 
worlds  2,000,000.000  people  can  have  the  es- 
sentials of  a  balanced  diet.  Tariff  barriers 
and  international  exchange  difficulties  are  go- 
ing to  be  taken  care  of,  though  the  President 
doesn't  say   how. 

We  are  all  going  to  enjoy  freedom  of  reli- 
gion and  freedom  from  want  and  fear.  The 
fourth  freedom — freedom  of  expression — was 
watered  down  In  this  speech  to  "the  opportu- 
nity to  think  freely,"  perhaps  in  memory  of 
the  White  House's  partly  defeated  effort  to 
wall  the  Food  Conference  off  from  the  re- 
porters. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  In  his  farewell  address  to  the 
food  delegates  especially  welcomed  their  crea- 
tion of  an  interim  International  food  com- 
mission to  function  in  Washington,  our  Gov- 
ernment to  do  the  work  of  getting  It  welT 
started. 

From  this  Interim  commission  the  Presi- 
dent hopes  that  "a  permanent  United  Nations 
organization"  will  eventually  grow.  This 
outfit's  Job.  we  take  It,  wUl  be  to  deliver  that 


quart  of  milk  a  day  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  the  world  after  the  war,  whether 
they  like  milk  or  not. 

All  this  paints  a  beautiful  picture  of  happi- 
ness to  come,  though  it  does  not  relieve  the 
present  food  crisis. 

The  talk  about  the  world  food  organization 
Indicates  one  thing  clearly,  as  we  see  it. 
That  Is  that  when  Senator  Pepper  of  Florida 
trumpets:  "My  ambition:  To  nominate 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  of  the  World."  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  In  agreement  w^lth  Senator 
Peppeb. 


War  and  the  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VEBMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Gilbert  H.  Montague,  of  the 
New  York  Bar.  before  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  annual  meeting  on  Jan- 
uary 22. 1943,  entitled  "War  and  the  Con- 
Btltution." 

This  address  is  offered  by  me  now  be- 
cause of  its  remarkably  clear  exposition 
and  interpretation  of  the  background  of 
war  agency  boards,  many  of  which  have 
a  foundation  in  acts  of  Congress,  some 
of  which  depend  wholly  upon  the  powers 
of  the  President,  and  the  Commander  in 
Chief  by  virtue  of  the  great  law  of  neces- 
sity in  time  of  war,  and  many  upon  that 
enormous  reservoir,  the  Constitution, 
which  grants  such  power  to  the  President, 
but  some  of  them  being  of  doubtful 
source.  We  are  about  to  consider  a  coh- 
ference  report  on  the  Connally  bill  which 
will  remove  the  doubt  regarding  certain 
of  the  agency  boards  which  are  deemed 
by  Congress  to  be  important  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

This  address  will  have  interest  not 
merely  to  Members  of  Congress  but  to 
the  public  generally. 

I  should  state  the  printing  of  the  ad- 
dress will  somewhat  exceed  the  two 
printed  pages  allowed,  under  the  rule, 
and  wiU  cost  $258.75. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  economic  life  today  Is  dominated 
by  war  agencies,  such  as  the  War  Production 
Board,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management,  the  Office  of  Defense  Trgnspcr- 
tatlon.  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, the  Petroleum  Coordinator  for  War, 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  the  Office  of 
Ceneorshlp,  the  Defense  CJommunlcatlona 
Board,  and  many  others. 

The.prlnae  characteristic  of  these  war  agen- 
cy boards  la  that  they  usually  originate  and 
derive  their  authority  from  some  Executive 
order  of  the  President,  resting  on  iome  very 
general  or  remote  act  of  Congress,  or  resting 


only  on  the  President's  powers  tmder  the 
Constitution,  and  that  they  seldom  originate 
or  derive  their  authority  from  an  organic 
act  contained  In  specific  legislation  enacted 
by  Congress  pursuant  to  one  or  another  of 
the  powers  vested  In  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution, like  the  acta  from  which  peacetime 
departments  and  Government  agencies  usu- 
ally originate  and  derive  their  authority, 
such  as  the  Departments  of  State.  Treasury. 
War,  Navy.  Interior.  Agriculture.  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Lalwr  Relations  Board,  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  and  many  others. 

Thus  the  War  Production  Board  was  cre- 
ated by  an  Executive  order  of  the  President 
In  the  following  manner.  In  the  First  World 
War  the  act  of  August  29,  1916.  established 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  consisting 
of  the  Secretaries  of  War.  Navy,  Interior, 
Agrlcultiu-e,  Commerce,  and  Labor.  By  the 
act  of  June  4.  1920,  Congress  charged  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War  with  the  duty  of 
mobilizing  material  and  organizing  Industry 
essential  to  war  loses.  Between  1921  and  1940, 
therefore,  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
had  no  meetings  or  appropriations,  and  Its 
records  with  those  of  other  First  World  War 
agencies,  such  as  the  War  Industries  Board 
and  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Information, 
were  kept  by  the  National  Archivist.  Like 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  however,  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  awakened  from  Its  20  years' 
sleep  in  1940.  and  the  President,  by  Executive 
order  on  May  29.  1940.  approved  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  this  reawakened 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  established 
within  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management 
an  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  with  seven  divisions,  name- 
ly, industrial  production.  Industrial  mate- 
rials, employment,  raw  products,  price  sta- 
bilization, transportation,  and  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

Here  a  digression  Is  necessary  to  explain  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management.  Under  the 
Reorganization  Act  passed  by  Congress  In 
1939,  the  President  promulgated  his  reor- 
ganization plans  I  and  n  and  In  his  Executive 
order  of  September  8.  1939.  authorized  "In 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  or  a  threat 
of  a  national  emergency,  such  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management  as  the  President  shall 
determine."  Thereunder  the  administrative 
order  of  May  25.  1940,  established  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management,  whose  status 
and  functions  were  further  defined  by  the 
President's  Executive  orders  of  January  7. 
1941.  and  January  11,  1941,  and  by  the  ad- 
ministrative order  of  January  7,  1941. 

Returning  now  to  the  Advisory  Commission 
to  the  CoimcU  of  National  Defense  estab- 
lished May  29.  1940.  In  the  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management.  Like  a  dissolving  scene 
In  the  movies,  out  of  this  Advisory  Commis- 
sion to  the  Cotincll  of  National  Defense,  but 
Btm  within  the  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment, there  emerged  by  the  President's  Exec- 
utive order  of  January  7,  1941.  the  OfBce  of 
Production  Management  consisting  of  Wil- 
liam 8.  Knudsen,  Sidney  Hlllman,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy.  Again  like 
a  dissolving  scene  in  the  movies,  out  of  this 
Ofllce  of  Production  Management,  bxrt  Btm 
within  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management, 
there  emerged,  by  the  President's  Executive 
orter  of  January  18. 1942,  the  War  Production 
Board,  which  succeeded  to  the  OOoe  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  abolished  by  the  Preri- 
dent's  Executive  order  ot  January  89,  1942. 
and  also  to  the  Supi^y  Priorltlea  and  Alloca- 
tions Board,  which  in  turn  waa  abolished  by 
the  President's  Eiecutive  order  of  January  It, 
1942. 


This  phantasmagoria  ot  war  agenciea, 
emerging  and  merging  and  submerging  Ilka 
dissolving  scenes  m  the  movies,  is  not  perhaps 
as  inexcusable  as  some  think,  for  In  any  rap- 
idly expanding  business  enterprise  trial  and 
error  are  IneviUble,  and  in  expanding  the 
national  war  production  from  less  than 
$6,000,000,000  In  1940  to  nearly  $100,000.- 
000,000  In  1943,  It  is  surprising,  not  that  there 
has  been  so  much,  but  that  there  has  not  been 
more,  of  this  dizzy  succession  of  ccuncUs, 
advisory  commissions,  offices,  and  boards. 

Another  illtistration  is  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  In  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion to  the  CouncU  of  National  Defense  cre- 
ated May  29,  1910.  as  already  described  were 
divisions  for  Price  Stabilization  and  Consu- 
mer Protection.  Out  of  these,  but  still 
wltliln  the  Office  lor  Emergency  Manage- 
ment, there  emerged,  by  the  President's  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  April  11.  1941.  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply 
beaded  by  Leon  Henderson.  This  Executive 
order,  typical  of  most  of  the  President's  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  began: 

"By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  and 
In  order  to  define  further  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment with  respect  to  the  national  emergency 
as  declared  by  the  President  on  September  8.. 
1939.  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  profiteering 
and  unwarranted  price  rises,  and  of  facili- 
tating an  adequate  supply  and  the  equitable 
distribution  of  materials  and  commodities 
for  civilian  use.  and  finding  that  the  sta- 
bilization of  prices  is  in  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional defense  and  that  this  order  is  neces- 
sary to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  defense 
program,  it  is  hereby  ordered: 

"1.  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  an  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  Civilian  Supply." 

This  vast  generality  of  purpose,  and  total 
indeflnlteness  of  constitutional  and  legisla- 
tive authority,  and  all-embracing  assertion 
of  whatever  authority  may  be  spelled  out  of 
the  entire  Constitution  and  the  entire  statute 
book,  are  all  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
President's  Executive  orders.  For  9  months 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Ci- 
vilian Supply  carried  on  with  what  Mr.  Hen- 
derson picturesquely  described  as  Jaw-bone 
enforcement. 

Actually  this  enforcement  was  more  than 
"Jaw  bone,"  for  over  the  head  of  anyone 
disobeying  his  price  schedules  Mr.  Hender- 
son held  at  all  times  the  threat  of  all  the 
powers  the  President  had  obtained  from 
Congress  in  varloxis  emergency  statutes  be- 
tween 1933  and  1941.  and  also  all  the  power* 
which  the  Council  of  National  Defense  Act 
of  1916  and  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  of  1917  and  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917 
and  other  First  World  War  legislation  had 
long  ago  vested  in  the  President  and  which 
Congress  had  left  standing  or  forgotten  to 
repeal,  and  also  all  the  powers  which,  un- 
noticed and  forgotten,  had  survived  in  the 
President  through  the  years  in  ancient  sUU 
utes  scattered  through  the  statute  book,  and 
finally  all  the  vast  expanse  of  power  which 
the  President  derives  as  President  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  not  fn»n  congressional  stat- 
utes but  directly  from  the  Constitution.  Thl« 
miscellany  of  powers,  it  was  widely  assumed, 
was  impressive  enough  to  raise  a  presump- 
tion of  constitutionality  and  validity  for  aU 
of  Mr.  Henderson's  price  schedules  during  hla 
"Jaw  bone"  enforcement,  and  this  continued 
untU  January  30.  1M2,  when  Congress  en- 
acted the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  whJdi 
established  the  Oflloe  at  Prlee  Administration. 
This  act  illustrate*  the  wide  generality  o* 
language  in  which  Congrses  has  been  coiv- 
ferrtng  powers  upon  tbe  President  and  tali 
war  agencies: 

"BmenoM  1.  (a)  It  to  bOTctoy  declared  to  be 
In  tbe  interest  of  ttas  naUonal  dcfenae  and 
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security  ar.d  necessary  to  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  present  war,  and  the  purpose* 
of  this  act  are.  to  srtabUlze  prices  and  to  pre- 
vent speculative,  unwarranted,  and  abnormal 
Increases  In  prices  and  rents;  to  eliminate  and 
prtvent  prcaieerlng,  hoarding,  manipulation, 
speculation,  and  other  disruptive  practices 
rcsultmi;  from  abnormal  market  conditions 
or  scarcities  caused  by  or  contributing  to  the 
national  emergency;  to  assure  that  defense 
appropriali  ;ns  are  not  dissipated  by  excessive 
pnccM  to  protect  persons  with  relatively  fixed 
and  limited  incomes,  consumers,  wage  earn- 
ers. Investors,  and  persons  dependent  on  lUe 
Insurance,  annuities,  and  pensions,  from  un- 
due impairment  of  their  standard  of  living; 
to  prevent  hardships  to  persons  engaged  In 
business,  to  schools,  universities,  and  other 
Institutions,  and  to  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  which  would  result  from 
abnornukl  Increases  In  prices;  to  assist  In  se- 
curing adequate  production  of  commodities 
and  facilities;  to  prevent  a  post  emergency 
collapse  of  values;  to  stabilize  agricultural 
prices  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  3; 
and  to  permit  voluntary  cooperation  between 
the  Government  and  producers,  processors, 
and  others  to  accomplish  the  aforesaid  pur- 
poses." 
The  act  then  continues: 
"Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  ol 
the  Price  Administrator  (provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 201)  the  price  or  prices  of  a  commodity 
or  commodities  have  risen  or  threaten  to  rise 
to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  he  may  by  regulation 
or  order  establish  such  maximum  price  or 
maximum  prices  as  In  his  Judgment  will  be 
generally  fair  and  equitable  and  will  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  act.  So  far  as 
practicable.  In  establishing  any  maxlmiun 
price,  the  Administrator  shall  ascertain  and 
give  due  consideration  to  the  prices  prevail- 
ing between  October  1  and  October  15,  1941, 
or  If,  in  the  case  of  any  commodity,  there 
are  no  prevailing  prices  between  such  dates, 
or  the  prevailing  prices  between  such  dates 
•re  not  generally  representative  because  of 
abnoi-mal  or  seasonal  market  conditions  or 
other  cause,  then  to  the  prices  prevailing  dur- 
ing the  nearest  2-week  period  In  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  the  prices 
for  such  commodity  are  generally  representa- 
tive for  the  commodity  or  commodities  in- 
cluded under  such  regulation  or  order,  and 
shall  make  adjustments  for  such  relevant  fac- 
tors as  he  may  determine  and  deem  to  be  of 
general  applicability.  Including  the  following: 
Speculative  fluctuations,  general  increases  or 
decreases  In  costs  or  production,  distribution, 
and  transportation,  and  general  Increases  or 
decreases  In  profits  earned  by  sellers  of  the 
commodity  or  commodities,  during  and  subse- 
quent to  the  year  ended  October  1,  1941." 

Greater  generality  of  language,  and  wider 
discretion  to  the  Price  Administrator,  would 
be  dllScult  to  imagine.' 

'  A  price  schedule  Issued  by  Mr.  Henderson 
during  his  "Jaw  bone"  enforcement  prior  to 
this  act  was  challenged  as  unconstitutional 
and  void  In  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York 
County,  but  was  upheld  (Schmuck,  J.,  not 
oiUclally  reported),  affirmed  without  opinion 
by  the  Appellate  Division.  Export  Syndicate 
of  Steel  Producers,  Inc.,  ▼.   Dilisizian,  Inc.. 
(265  A.  D.  923  (Dec.  18,  1943) ).    In  the  Ap- 
pellate DlvUlon  the  then  Ofllce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration filed  a  brief  amicus  curiae.  In 
which  It  cited  In  Matter  of  Kramer  <fr  Vchi' 
telle.  Inc.  (288  N.  Y.  467  (July  29.  1942) )  and 
Pennsylvania    Company    for    Insurance    on 
Lives  and  Granting  Annuities  v.  Cincinnati 
*  L.  E.  Ry.  (3.  D.  Ohio,  unreported,  Sept.  19 
1941).    This  brief  stated  that  "vital  Presl- 
denUl  act*  have  necessarily  had  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  absence  of  legislation  speclflcaUy 
dealing  with   the  subject  matter  Involved." 
examples  being  "the  institution  of  an  emer- 
gency   price-control    program   prior    to    the 


The  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  illus- 
trates what  may  result  from  generality  of 
language  In  a  statute  and  wide  discretion  in 
an   administrator. 

In  September  1942  the  President  gave  no- 
tice that  unless  Congress  acted  to  stabilize 
prices,  wages,  and  salaries,  and  to  curb  infla- 
tion, the  President  would  do  so.  Senator 
Prentiss  M.  Brown,  who  had  charge  of  the 
stabilization  bill  In  the  Senate,  maintained 
that  the  President  already  had  this  power, 
because  he  was  Commander  In  Chief  and 
because  of  title  III.  section  301.  of  the  Sec- 
ond War  Powers  Act  of  March  27,  1942.  This 
power  was  certainly  well  hidden  in  this  title, 
which  read  "Title  III— Priority  Powers".  This 
power  was  also  well  hidden  In  section  301, 
for  everything  earlier  in  that  section  related 
only  to  contracts  or  orders  of  the  Army  or 
Navy.  How  well  hidden  this  power  was  ap- 
pears from  the  paragraph  in  which  it  was 
contained  : 

"Deliveries  under  any  contract  or  order 
specified  in  this  subsection  (a)  (that  is,  any 
contract  or  order  of  the  Army  or  Navy)  may 
be  assigned  priority  over  deliveries  under  any 
other  contract  or  order;  and  the  President 
may  require  acceptance  of  and  performance 
under  such  contracts  or  orders  in  preference 
to  other  contracts  or  orders  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  such  priority.  Whenever  the 
President  Is  satisfied  that  the  fulfillment  of 
requirements  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  will  result  In  a  shortage  In  the  sup- 
ply of  any  material  or  of  any  facilities  for 
defense  or  for  private  account  or  for  export. 
the  President  may  allocate  such  material  or 
facilities  in  such  manner,  upon  such  condi- 
tions, and  to  such  extent  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  inter- 
est and  to  promote  the  national  defense  " 

Prom  all  these  verbal  wrappages.  like  a 
rabbit  from  a  hat,  this  power  was  picked  out 
and  exhibited  by  Senator  Brown  to  the 
Senate: 

•■Remember."  said  Senator  Brown,  "that 
the  Second  War  Powers  Act  was  pa.«sed  in 
March  1942.  a  little  over  a  month  after  the 
price-control  bill  was  passed,  and  therefore 
It  supersedes  the  Price  Control  Act  as  to  any 

adoption  of  the  Price  Control  Act     •     •     • 
the   establishment  of  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board,  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense,  establishment  of  the  Sup- 
ply Priorities  and  Allocations  Board,  open- 
ing of  the  North  American  Aviation  plant, 
and    opening    of    the    Federal    Shipbuilding 
plant   at  Kearny,   N.   J."     Continuing,    this 
brief  stated  that  "the  President  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  Commander  in  Chief  must  neces- 
sarily   exercise    certain    Inherent    emergency 
powers  for  the  preservation  of  the  Nation  In 
time  of  danger,"  and  that  "these  Presidential 
powers  are  strictly  constitutional,"  but  "are 
difficult   to   define  and.   Indeed,   have   never 
been   fully   defined."     This   brief   mentioned 
President  Lincoln's  acts   in    1861    and   cited 
The   Prize   Cases    (6%    U.   S.    (2   Black),   635. 
668-669    (1863));   In  re  Neagle   (135  U.  S.   1, 
64   (1890));   In  re  Debs   (158   U.  S.  564.   584,' 
588  (1895) );  Myers  v.  United  States  (272  U.  S 
52.  116-U7  (1926));  £1  parte  Richard  Quirin 
et  ol.  (317  U.  S.  1,  26  (July  31,  1942)  );  Co- 
lumbus Ry.  Power   <fr   Light   Co.   v.   Ctty  of 
Columbus    (253    Fed.    409,    501    (S.    D.    Ohio 
1918));    United   States   v.    Gordin    (287   Fed 
565.  568  (S.  D.  Ohio  1922) ).  affirmed  9  F    2d 
394  (C.  C.  A.  Sixth  Clr.  1925);  E.  S.  Corwin, 
The  President.  Office  and  Powers  (1940),  133, 
167-166.    The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1937  has  been  held  constitutional  in  Hender- 
son V.  Kimmel  (U.  S.  D.  C,  D.  Kans.,  Oct.  23, 
1942  (not  yet  officially  reported) ) ;  Hender-^on 
V.  Detweiler  (U.  8.  D.  C.  D.  Nev.  Oct.  27,  1942 
(not  yet  ofllclally  reported) ) ;  Vecchio  v.  Kel- 
ley  (Clr.  Ct.  Wayne  Co.  Mich..  Sept.  19,  1942 
(not  yet  officially  reported) ) ;  Whatley  v.  Love 
(First  City  Court.  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec.  8, 
1842  (not  yet  officially  reported)). 


matters  with  re.'^pect  to  which  the  two  laws 
may  conflict.- 

'What  does  title  3,  section  301,  of  the  Sec- 
ond War  Powers  Act  say  In  substance?  I 
have  composed  in  sentence  form  a  paraphrase 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  which  apply  to 
the  present  situation: 

•'  'That  whenever  the  President  Is  satisfied 
that  the  fuffillments  of  requirem.ents  f or  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  will  result  in  m 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  any  material' — 

"At  the  present  time  there  are  very  few 
materials  which  do  not  come  within  that 
category,  fur  we  are  short  of  almost  every- 
thing. 

"For  what?     First— "for  national  defence" — 
"The  Army  and  Navy.     Second— 'or  for  ex- 
port'— 

"That  means  the  lend-lease  operations,  the 
support  of  Russia,  of  England,  of  China,  and 
cf  cur  other  allies.  Third — 'or  for  private 
account." 

"That  is  the  exact  language  of  the  law. 
What  does  'private  account'  mean?  It  could 
mean  nothing  other  than  the  use  of  the 
things  that  you  and  I  wear  and  the  things 
tliat  you  and  I  eat.  That  is  the  subject 
matter  of  title  3  of  the  Second  War  Powers 
Act. 

"Continuing  with  the  paraphrase— 'he  may 
allot  such  material' — 

"How  may  he  allot  It?  He  may  allot  It 
'in  such  manner' — 

"Tliat  means  the  manner  of  getting  It  to 
tho^e  who  need  it  'upon  such  conditions'—' 
"What  can  that  mean  other  than  the  con- 
ditions of  the  price,  terms,  and  so  forth,  by 
which  the  materials  and  supplies  will  reach 
the  public  for  private  account,  will  reach  the 
Army,  and  will  reach  the  lend-lease  opera- 
tions? He  shall,  when  he  finds  It  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  allot 
the  supplies  to  those  three  great  divisions  of  ' 
consumption  'in  such  manner,  upon  such 
conditions,  and  to  such  extent  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  in  the  public  interest  and  to 
promote  the  national  defense.' 

"Mr.  President.  I  can  conceive  of  no  lan- 
guage which  could  be  written  in  general 
terms  which  would  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  greater  power  over  "the  eco- 
nomic Hie.  the  service  of  supply,  and  the 
prices  of  the  things  we  have  to  buy  and  sell, 
than  would  the  language  contained  in  th« 
Second  War  Powers  Act. 

"In  my  own  mind  I  ha\'e  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  the  President  can  handle  the 
entire  situation  in  that  way." 

This  demonstration  of  unnoticed  and  un- 
suspected conferring  of  power  did  not  deter 
Congress  from  enacting  the  Stabilization  Act 
of  October  2.  1942,  amending  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  January  30,  1942.  Tills 
Stabilization  Act  began: 

"That  in  order  to  aid  In  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  the  President  is  authorized 
and  directed,  on  or  before  November  1,  1942, 
to  i.'^sue  a  general  order  stabilizing  Jjrices! 
wages,  and  salaries,  affecting  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing; and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
act,  such  stabilization  shall  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable be  on  the  basis  of  the  levels  which 
existed  on  September  15,  1942.  The  Presi- 
dent may,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  act,  thereafter  provide  for  making  ad- 
justments with  respect  to  prices,  wages,  and 
salaries,  to  the  extent  that  he  finds  necessary 
to  aid  In  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war 
or  to  correct  gross  Inequities." 

Twice  within  the  previous  6  months  the 
President  had  proposed  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  have  an  Income  exceeding  ap- 
proximately $25,000  net  after  taxes.  While 
this  stabilization  bill  was  pending  before  the 
Senate,  therefore.  Senator  ABTHtm  H.  Van- 
DENBERG,  Senator  Brown's  colleague  from 
Michigan,  apparently  feared  another  case  of 
unnoticed  and  unsuspected  conferring  of 
power.     Acccrdmgly,    m    the    course    01    the 
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Senate  debate  on  this  bill.  Senator  Vandkm- 
BESC  put  to  Senator  Brown,  who  was  in  cliarge 
cf  the  bill  and  was  one  of  Its  authors  and 
was  speaking  for  the  administration  in  con- 
nection with  It,  the  following  question : 

"Cotild  he  not" — meaning  the  President — 
"Covad  he  not,  imder  that  language,  reduce 
all  Incohies  to  $25,000  by  Executive  order?" 

Senator  Brown's  reply  was.  "I  desire  to  go 
Into  that  subject  later,  bfit  it  Is  my  Judgment 
that  the  authority  Is  not  contained  in  a  bill 
which  stabilizes  Claries  as  of  September  15, 
1042." 

The  impression  conveyed  by  Senator 
Brown's  reply  was  enhanced  by  subsequent 
colloquy  with  other  Senators.  In  which  it 
was  explained  that  generality  of  language  was 
necessary  In  order  to  enable  the  President  to 
permit  equitable  increases  of, salaries  and 
wages.  -     . 

On  the  day  following  the  enactment  of  the 
Stabilization  Act  of  October  2.  1942,  the  Pres- 
ident made  an  Executive  order  stating: 

"By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  and 
particularly  by  the  act  of  October  2,  1942 
(namely,  the  Antt-Inflatlon  Act).  •  •  • 
and  In  order  to  control  so  far  as  possible  the 
inflationary  tendencies  and  the  vast  dislo- 
cations attendant  thereon  which  threaten  our 
military  effort  and  our  domestic  economic 
structure,  and  for  the  more  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  it  la  hereby  ordered  as  fol- 
lows:    •     •     • 

"1.  There  la  established  in  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management  of  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  an  Office  of  Economic 
Stablllaatlon,  at  the  head  of  which  shall  be 
ar  Economic  Stabilization  Director." 

The  President  then  appointed  as  Economic 
Director  former  Supreme  CoiU"t  Justice  James 
P.  Byrnes,  and  on  October  27.  1942.  Jiistlce 
Byrnes  Issued  his  famous  regulation  reducing 
salaries  to  approximately  »25,000  net  after 
taxes,  thus  achieving  what  Congress  had 
twice  reftised  to  do  In  the  previous  »  months 
when  twice  requested  by  the  President.  In 
this  build-up  of  statute.  Executive  order,  and 
reguletion  leading  up  to  this  $25,000  salary 
limitation  after  taxes.  It  may  be  harsh  to  say 
there  was  a  lack  of  frankness,  but  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  lack  of  clarity." 

The  National  Wax  Labor  Board  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  an  agency  created  by  Executive  order 
resting  only  on  the  President's  powers  under 


» This  account  of  the  Stabilization  Act  of 
October  2.  1942  is  supportet*  by  statement* 
In  the  Issues  of  the  Congressional  Rbcord 
of  September  21-30  and  November  5,  1942. 
Since  this  address  was  made  on  January  22. 
1942,  Congress  has  wiped  out  this  $25,000  sal- 
aiy  limitation  after  taxes,  by  attaching  to 
the  Public  Debt  Increase  Act  a  rider  amend- 
ing the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942  so  as  to  re- 
peal the  provisions  which  served  as  the  basis 
for  the  Executive  order  and  regulation  reduc- 
ing salaries  to  approximately  $25,000  net  after 
taxes.  A  provision  retroactive  to  October  2. 
1942,  rescinded  this  Executive  order  and  reg- 
ulation and  all  orders,  directives,  and  deci- 
sions promulgated  or  made  thereunder  that 
were  in  conflict  with  this  rider  amending  the 
Stabilization  Act  of  1942.  This  became  law 
without  the  President's  signature  on  April 
10.  1943.  The  President  vigorously  protested 
and  resisted  this  action  by  Congress,  but  it 
was  carried  in  both  branches  of  Congress  by 
very  large  majorities  In  which  party  lines  were 
disregarded.  Throughout  this  contest  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President.  It  seem* 
to  have  been  universally  conceded  that  Con- 
gress had  the  constitutional  right  to  override 
the  President  In  this  matter,  and  that  the 
power  which  the  President  derived  from  the 
Constitution,  as  President  and  Commander  in 
Chief,  did  not  entitle  him  to  act  In  defiance 
of  express  legislation  enactAi  by  Congress. 


the  Constitution.   Its  backgrotuxd  and  history 
are  extraordinary. 

Belying  solely  on  his  power*  under  the 
Constitution,  and  with  no  act  of  Congress  or 
legislative  warrant  of  any  kind,  the  President 
by  Executive  ofder  of  March  19,  1941,  created 
within  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  mediating,  settling,  and  disposing 
of  disputes  certified  to  the  Board  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  which  threatened  to  "hinder 
or  obstruct  the  production  or  transportation 
of  material  essential  to  national  defense." 
To  this  Board  the  President  appointed  two 
labor  members  proposed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  two  labor  members 
proposed  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, and  four  public  members  and 
four  Industry  members  who  were  entirely  the 
President's  own  selection.  Each  of  these  four 
public  members  was  strongly  prolabor  and 
each  of  these  four  employer  members  was 
more  labor-minded  than  any  national  organ- 
ization of  employers,  so  that  as  selected  by 
the  President  this  Board  was  strongly  pro- 
labor,  and  contained  no  one  proposed  by  or 
representing  any  organization  of  employers, 
and  no  one  in  any  way  affiliated  with  any 
employer  coming  before  this  Board,  while  the 
labor  members  of  this  Board  were  all  union 
officials  affiliated  wlfa  either  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  or  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  with  one  or  another 
of  which  was  then  affiliated  practically  every 
employee  coming  before  this  Board. 

To  get  a  controversy  certified  to  this  Na- 
tional Defense  Mediation  Board  It  was  allow- 
able, and  even  essential,  under  the  Executive 
order  creating  this  Board,  for  a  labor  union 
to  carry  a  controversy  to  the  point  of  threat- 
ening to  Interfere  with  the  national  defense. 
This  would  suffice  to  change  even  an  im- 
partial board  from  an  adjudicating  to  an 
appeasement  agency,  and  to  this  strongly  pro- 
labor  Board  it  inevitably  imparted  the  spirit 
of  a  pressure  agency,  exerting  all  the  force 
cf  the  Nation  on  the  brink  of  war  to  Induce 
employers  to  yield  whatever  was  needed  In 
order  to  dissuade  employees,  especially  those 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  or  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, from  instigating  strikes  and  boycotts 
that  might  interfere  with  the  national  de- 
fense. This  Board  continued  to  function  In 
this  manner  until  John  L.  Lewis,  then  affili- 
ated with  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations, demanded  for  his  United  Mine  Work- 
ers the  exclusive  right  to  work  In  coal  mines 
operated  by  the  steel  companies.  When  his 
demand  was  denied  by  this  Board.  Mr.  Lewis 
broke  up  this  Board  by  forcing  the  resigna- 
tions therefrom  of  all  the  labor  members  who 
were  direct  representatives  and  officials  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  OrganiEatlons. 

Immediately  after  this  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board  broke  tip  the  President 
■elected  from  industry  and  the  public  several 
men  to  confer  with  tmlon  officials  represent- 
ing the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organisations  In 
the  effort  to  agree  on  the  basis  for  a  new 
board. 

Though  the  United  States  was  then  In 
the  Second  World  War,  this  conference  failed 
to  agree  becatise  the  labor  members  of  the 
conference,  unlike  their  predecessors  In  the 
First  World  War,  were  unwilling  that  labor 
should  agree  to  refrain  during  wartime  from 
raising  controversies  about  union  status,  and 
were  immovable  in  their  Insistence  that 
throughout  the  Second  Wra-ld  War  labor 
should  be  permitted  to  raise  controversies  on 
union  status  or  any  other  labor  matter,  and 
to  carry  these  controversle*  to  the  point  of 
threatening  to  interfere  with  the  war  effort. 
Though  the  conference  deadlocked  sharply 
on   this   fundamental   issue,  the    President 


chose  nevertheless  to  ignore  thl*  disagree- 
ment, and  annotinoed  blandly  that  on  tb* 
agreement  of  the  conference  he  wa*  cre- 
ating by  Executive  order  of  January  12.  1043, 
a  new  board,  namely  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  to  finally  determine  all  labor  dis- 
putes, which  might  interrupt  work  which 
contribute*  to  the  effective  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

To  this  new  National  War  Labor  Board  th* 
President  appointed  half  the  membership  of 
its  predecessor  the  National  Defense  Media- 
tion Board,  so  that  like  Its  predecessor  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  consists  of  two 
labor  members  proposed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  two  labor  member* 
proposed  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, and  four  public  members  and 
four  industry  members  who  are  entirely 
the  President's  own  selection.  In  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board,  as  in  its  predeces- 
sor, there  are  four  strongly  prolabor  publio 
members,  and  four  employer  members  who 
are  more  labor-minded  than  any  national 
organization  of  employers,  so  that  as  selected 
by  the  President  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  Is  strongly  prolabor,  and  contain*  no 
one  proposed  by  any  organization  of  em- 
ployers, and  no  one  In  any  way  affiliated  with 
any  employer  coming  before  the  Board,  whll* 
the  members  of  the  Board  are  all  union  of- 
ficials affiliated  with  either  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  or  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organization*,  with  one  or  another 
of  which  is  eifillated  almost  every  employee 
coming  before  the  Board. 

Under  the  Executive  order  creating  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board,  in  order  to  get  a 
controversy  certified  to  the  Board,  it  i*  al- 
lowable, and  even  easentlal,  for  a  labor  union 
to   carry    the   controversy   to   the   point   of 
threatening  to  interfere  with  the  war  effort. 
Against  this  force,  even  an  impartial  Board 
could  not  function  ar  an  adjudicating  agency, 
but  could  only  act  as  an  appeasement  agency. 
Succumbing  to  this  force,  therefore,  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board,  like  It*  predecessor 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board,  ha* 
become  a  strongly  prolabor  pressure  agency, 
exerting  all  the  force  of  the  Nation  at  war 
to   induce  employer*    to  yield  whatever  la 
needed  in  order  to  dissuade  employees,  espe- 
cially those  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  or  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizatloiu,  from  instigating  strikes  or  boy- 
cotts that  may  interfere  with  the  war  effort. 
Both  the  National  War  Labor  Board  and 
Its  predeceesor  the  National  Defense  Media- 
tion Board  have  each  been  called  board*,  and 
have  each  been  aedulous   to  Imitate  much 
of  the  form  and  language  of  the  decision* 
of    peacetime    adjudicating    admlnistratlv* 
agencies  like  the  National   Labor  Relation* 
Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Securities   and   Ex<diange    Cocamlsslon.   and 
many  other  peacetime  adjudicating  admin- 
istrative agencies.     But  the  resemblance  is 
only  superficial,  for  all  these  peacetime  ad- 
judicating administrative  agencies  arrive  at 
their  decisions  by  weighing  and  adjudicating 
the  legal  or  at  least  the  moral  rights  involved 
In  the  disputes  coming  before  them,  while 
the  Natlorial  War  Labor  Board  and  Its  pred- 
ecessor   the     National     Defense     Mediation 
Board,  though   rendering  decisions   that  In 
form    and    language   appear   to    weigh   and 
adjudicate  legal  and  moral  right*,  have  in 
fact  been  chiefly  Influenced  by  the  economic 
strength  of  the  disputant*  before  them,  and 
thus  have  really  been  appeasement,  not  ad- 
judicating agencies,  exerting   all  the  force 
of  the  Nation  at  war  to  Induce  employer* 
to  yield  whatever  I*  needed  in  order  to  dl*- 
Buade   employees,  especially    those   affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or 
the    Congress    of    Industrial    Organizations, 
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from  instigating  strikes  and  boycotts  that  may 
interfere  with  the  war  effort.* 

The  Constitution  provides  (art.  n,  »ec.  1): 
"The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Section  2:  "The  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  when  called  Into  the  actual 
•ervlce  of  the  United  States     •     •     •.•• 

Section  3 :  "He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  conmilsslon 
all  the  officers  of  the  United  States." 


'This  account  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  and  Its  predecessor  the  National  De- 
fense Mediation  Board  Is  supported  by  state- 
ments of  William  H.  Davis,  chairman  of  both 
Boards,  and  statements  of  other  sympathetic 
observers  of  these  Boards.     See  Labor  Rela- 
tions   and    the    War.    Annals    of    American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  vol- 
ume 224,  November  1942,  especially  vll    32- 
89.  128  134.  141-146.     Referring  to  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board,  Chairman  Davis  says 
that  "a  predisposition  toward  collective  bar- 
gaining aided  by  meditation  and  voluntary 
arbitration  was  built  Into  Its  very  fiber"  (ibid. 
142).     Chairman  Davis  emphasizes  that  in 
any  procedure  based  on  collective  bargain- 
ing,    mediation,     voluntary     arbitration    or 
agreement,  the  dominating  factor  must  be 
the    economic    strength "  of    the    disputants. 
"In  normal  times."  says  Chairman  Davis,  "the 
economic  strength  that  lies  behind  the  right 
to  fctrlKe  or  lock-out  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
effective    single    agency    for    settling    labor 
troubles.     This    is  particularly   true    of   the 
more  Eerious  disputes.     The  possibility  of  a 
■trlke  always  colors  the  normal  processes  of 
collective  bargaining.    It  Is  the  common  ex- 
perience of  mediators  that  the  parties  to  most 
labor  dUputes.  and  particularly  the  more  Im- 
portant ones,  are  brought  to   agreement  in 
the  end  by  considerations  of  the  pcssibilities 
and  the  costs  of  a  strike  or  lock-out.    After 
full  discussions  which  have  not  broken  the 
deadlcck,  when   the   alternatives  are  clearly 
spread  upon   the  table  and   the  choice  has 
Anally  to  be  made,  it  is  then — in  the  last  15 
minutes — that  the  parties  really  have  to  face 
these  possibilities  and  costs.    And  it  is  then, 
under  prrisure  of  economic  facts,  that  the 
final  cdjustment  Is  commonly  reached"  (ibid. 
141-142).     Dr    Lloyd   G.   Reynolds,   associate 
professor  of  political  economy,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  State  price  executive  for  Mary- 
land for  the  Office  of  Price  Administration; 
and   Charles  C.  Killlngsworth.  Instructor  of 
political  economy  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity,  referring   to   the   National    War    Labor 
Board's  decisions  say:  "The  Board  has  care- 
fully refrained  from  stating  the  conditions 
under  which  a  union  security  clause  will  be 
awarded,  on  the  ground  that  each  case  must 
be  considered  on  its  merits;  and  the  Board 
often  modifies  the  security  clause  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  a  particular  case.     There- 
fore, one  does  not  get  very  far  by  looking  to 
Board   decisions  for  general  criteria.     Deci- 
sions awarding  maintenance  of  membership 
have  stressed  the  threat  to  the  unions  ex- 
istence   from    the    employer    or    from    rival 
unions,  the  prevalence  of  union-shop  agree- 
menu  in  the  industry  or  area  Involved,  the 
extent  to  which  the  union  constitution  safe- 
guards members  against  arbitrary  action  by 
officers,  and  similar  factors.    But  these  seem 
to  be   rationalizations    rather  than   reasons 
for  action"  (Ibid.  36).    "Satisfying  dynamic 
labor  groups  and  their  virile  leaders'  is  the 
summation    of    the   whole   matter    by   Prof. 
Herman  Peldman.  formerly  dean,  school  of 
business   and   civic   administration.    College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  now  professor 
of  industrial  relations.  Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Business    AdmlnlsUation,    Dartmouth    Col- 
lege (Ibid.  vll). 


The  Constitution  also  provides  (art.  I,  sec. 
8) :    "The    Congress    shall    have    power    to 

•  •  •  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and   general  welfare   of   the   United   States; 

•  •  •  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  con- 
cerning captures  on  land  ana  water;  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  2  years;  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy:  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces;  to 
provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections, 
and  repel  Invasions;  to  provide  for  organ- 
izing, arming,  and  disciplining  the  miiltla. 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  reserving  to  the  States,  respectively, 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  au- 
thority of  training  the  militia  according  to 
the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress  •  •  •; 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof." 

Section  9:  "The  privilege  of  the  writ  cf 
habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the 
public  safety  may  require  it." 

Prom  these  provisions  a  man  from  Mars 
might  conclude  that  the  Constitution  con- 
fers no  war  power  on  the  President,  and 
merely  directs  him  to  execute  the  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress  But  a  hundred  years  of 
American  history  have  established  that  there 
is  a  vast  reservoir  of  power  which  the  Presi- 
dent derives  as  President  and  Commander  in 
Chief,  not  from  congressional  statutes,  but 
dh-ectly  from  the  Constitution  itself. 

President  Polk  in  1846,  with  no  act  of  Con- 
gress or  legislative  warrant  of  any  kind, 
moved  American  troops  into  Mexico,  and  de- 
clared a  blockade  of  Mexican  ports.  One  of 
President  Polk's  most  vigorous  critics  at  that 
time  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a  Congress- 
man from  Illinois. 

In  April  1861.  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
on.  Congress  was  not  in  se-ssion,  and  Presi- 
dent  Lincoln   did   not  bring   it   into  session 
until  July  1861.     During  this  interval,  with 
no  act  of  Congress  or  legislative  warrant  of 
any  kind.  President  Lincoln  (Jailed  for  75.000 
volunteers.  Incurred  a  national  indebtedness 
of   «250.000,OOG— a    great   sum    of    money    in 
those  days — proclaimed  a  blockade  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
coast  line,  and  in  many  localities  throughout 
the  North  suspended  the  writ  of  habens  cor- 
pus and  ordered  arrests  and  military  deten- 
tion of  many  citizens.    In  those  early  weeks 
opinion  throughout  the  North  was  divided. 
and  President  Lincoln  knew  that  action  by 
Congress  would  certainly  be  slow,  and  might 
be  doubtful.    Our  Southern  cousins  call  it  the 
War  between  the  States,  but  the  term  "Civil 
War"   seems    to   be   a   truer    description,    for 
throughcut    most    of    the    Northern    States 
there  were  Intense  differences  of  opinion  re- 
garding most  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
questions  raised  by  the  war. 

President  Lincoln  seems  to  have  believed 
at  first  that  he  was  acting  without  authority. 
and  that  he  needed  ratification  by  Congress 
In  order  to  make  his  acts  legal.  Soon  how- 
ever he  progressed  to  the  view  that  the  Con- 
stitution conferred  upon  him  as  President 
and  Commander  in  Chief  ample  power 
without  any  congressional  legislation.  In 
this  view  he  was  upheld  In  1863  by  the  5- 
to-4  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Prize  Cases.  But  before  this  Supreme 
Coiut  decision  was  rendered.  President  Lin- 
coln seems  to  have  progressed  to  the  view 
that  there  were  many  subjects — particularly 
alavery  and  the  relations  between  the  seced- 


ing States  and  the  United  States — on  which 
he  could  act  under  the  constitutional  war 
power  he  {xjssessed  as  President  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  but  on  which  Congress 
could  not  act  under  its  war  power  or  any 
other  power  that  it  possessed  under  the 
Constitutioa.  This  view  irritated  many  Re- 
publican Senators  and  Congressmen  as  much 
as  it  irriia;ed  the  Democratic  opposition  In 
and  cut  of  Congress,  but  President  Lincoln 
clung  to  1:  tenaciously.  Congress  In  July 
1862  enacted  that  all  slaves  taking  refuge 
or  who  were  captured  should  be  free.  But 
President  Lincoln  in  his  Emancipation 
Proclamaticn  in  September  1862  Ignored  this 
act,  and  relied  solely  on  his  constitutional 
power  as  Pres:dent  and  Commander  In 
Chief.  Soon  after  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on 
In  April  1831.  President  Lincoln  had  begun 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  In 
July  1862  a:i  act  of  Congress  authorized  the 
President  lo  suj-pend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  to  make  arrests  and  hold  persons 
in  military  detention,  but  the  act  required 
that  these  arrests  and  detentions  should  be 
reported  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the 
United  States  Judge  in  those  localities,  and 
that  the  Judge  should  discharge  these  per- 
sons if  within  60  days  the  grand  jury  found 
no  indictrm-nt  for  "aid  and  comfort  to  re- 
bellion" or  other  offense. 

In  September  1862  President  Lincoln  issued 
a  proclamaiion  in  Vvhich  he  Ignored  this  act 
and  declared  that  'all  rebels.  •  •  •  their 
aiders  and  i  bettors,  within  the  United  States 
and  all  persons  discouraging  voluntary  en- 
listments, resLsting  military  drafts,  or  guilty 
of  any  disloyal  practices,  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  rebels  •  •  •  shall  be  subject 
to  •  •  •  courts  martial  or  military  com- 
missions," and  suspended  the  writ  of  habea.i 
corpus.  Tlr.is  proclamation  did  not  require 
any  report  to  the  United  States  judge  and 
no  report  was  made  In  March  1863  another 
act  of  Congrc.'^s  authorized  the  President  to 
suspend  tlie  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  re- 
quired that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  re- 
port to  the  United  States  Judge.  But  again 
the  Secretary  of  War  never  reported.  doubtles.s 
because  in  his  view  all  arrests  and  militarv 
detentions  H-ere  made  only  by  the  authoritv 
of  the  Presidents  proclamations  and  not  by 
virtue  of  th^'se  acts  of  Congress. 

How  many  persons  were  thus  arrested  and 
held  in  military  detention  between  1861  and 
1865,  in  disregard  of  these  acts  of  Congresti 
and  In  accordance  with  these  proclamations 
of  President  Lincoln,  is  not  shown  by  the  War 
Department  reciTds.  for  many  cases  do  not 
.■:how  chargfs.  The  Chief  of  the  Record  and 
Pension  Office  of  the  V/ar  Department  esti- 
mated In  H97.  however,  that  this  number 
was  at  least  13,535.  Lalor's  Cyclopedia  says 
38  OCO.  and  hostile  contemporary  estimates 
ran  as  h;gh  as  T5.CC0. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  was  a  con- 
Ere-sional   election  year,  and  J.  W.  Wall    an 
editorial  writer  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
was  arrested  in  New  Jersey  and  detained  in 
F' rt  Lafayette,  and  Dr.  Edson,  70  years  old, 
who  had  served  thiee  terms  in  the  Ohio  Leg- 
islature and  6  years  In  Congress,  was  arrested 
at  nicrht  and  also  detained  in  Fort  Lafayette 
Political  feeling  ran  high.    Benjamin  R.  Cur- 
tis, a  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the   United  States,   whose  minority  opinion 
In  favor  cf  Dred  Scott  had  made  him  a  hero 
throughout  the  North,  denounced  President 
Lincoln  as  a  military  despot.    Dr.  Edson  was 
elected  to  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  in  New 
York  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor, 
Horatio  Seymour,  with  the  slogan    "The  Con- 
stitution as  it  is.  and  the  Union  as  It  was" 
triumphed    over    the    Republican   candidate 
Gen.  James  W.   Wadsworth.     In  these  con- 
gressional elections  of  1862,  the  Lincoln  ad- 
ministration waj?  defeated  In  New  York    New 
Jersey   Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  Indiana.  Iilino:s, 
and  Wiscontin. 
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In  1863,  In  the  Prize  Cases,  the  nine  Jtis- 
tlces  of  the  S^jpreme  Court  comprised  three 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  and  six 
members  of  the  old  Court  headed  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney  Two  members  of  the  old 
Court  Joined  with  President  Lincoln's  three 
appointees  In  the  decision,  from  which  Chief 
Justice  Taney  and  three  "members  of  the  old 
Court  dissented.  Justice  Grler.  a  member  of 
the  old  Court,  writing  the  opinion  for  the 
majority  of  the  Court,  said: 

"The  greatest  of  civil  wars  was  not  gradu- 
ally developed  by  popular  conunotlon.  tumul- 
tuous assemblies,  or  local  unorganized  In- 
surrections. However  long  may  have  been 
Its  previous  conception.  It  nevertheless 
sprung  forth  suddenly  from  the  parent  brain, 
a  Minerva  in  full  panoply  of  war.  The  Presi- 
dent was  bound  to  meet  It  in  the  shape  It 
presented  Itself,  without  waiting  for  Con- 
gress to  baptize  It  with  a  name;  and  no  name 
given  to  It  by  him  or  them  could  change  the 
fact.     •     •     • 

"Whether  the  President  In  fulfilling  his 
duties  as  Commander  In  Chief,  in  suppress- 
ing an  Insurrection,  has  met  with  such  armed 
resistance,  and  a  civil  war  of  such  alarming 
proportions  as  will  compel  him  to  accord  to 
them  the  character  of  belligerents.  Is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  him,  and  this  Court 
must  be  governed  by  the  decisions  and  acts 
of  the  political  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  this  power  was  entrusted 
•  •  •  the  proclamation  of  olockade  Is  it- 
self official  and  conclusive  evidence  to  the 
Court  that  a  state  of  war  existed  which  de- 
manded and  authorized  a  recourse  to  such 
a  measure  under  the  circumstances  peculiar 
to  the  case." 

On  this  grotmd  the  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  In  the  Prize  Cases  that 
President  Lincoln's  blockade,  without  any 
act  of  Congress  or  legislative  warrant,  was 
a  valid  exercise  of  the  President's  war  power 
under  the  Constitution,    , 

In  1866  In  Ex  parte  Milllgan  the  nine  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  comprised  five 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  and  four 
members  of  the  old  Court.  By  that  time, 
however,  every  object  of  the  arrests  and  mili- 
tary detentions  and  proclamations  during 
President  Lincoln's  administration  had  long 
since  been  accomplished.  Every  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Ex  parte  Milllgan  held 
In  effect  that  these  proclamations  were  un- 
constitutional outside  the  theater  of  mili- 
tary operations  and  when  the  civil  courts 
were  open.  On  the  constitutionality  of  these 
acts  of  Congress  the  Supreme  Court  divided. 
A  minority  of  four  members,  comprising  two 
members  of  the  old  Court  and  Chief  Justice 
Chase  and  another  appointee  of  President 
Lincoln,  held  In  effect  that  these  acts  of 
Congress  were  constitutional  regardless  of  the 
theater  of  military  operations  and  whether 
the  civil  courts  were  open.  The  majority  of 
the  Court,  however,  comprising  three  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Court  and  Justice  Davis  and 
another  appointee  of  President  Lincoln,  held 
m  effect  that  these  acts  of  Congress,  like  the 
proclamations,  were  unconstitutional  outside 
the  theater  of  military  operations  and  where 
the  civil  courts  were  open 

Ex  parte  Milllgan.  some  authorities  now  be- 
llev.  Is  today  sound  to  the  extent  It  Indi- 
cates that  it  Is  unconstitutional  to  supersede 
civil  with  military  government,  except  when 
the  United  States  is  at  war,  and  then  only  by 
expres.  act  of  Congress.  The  Prize  Cases  they 
now  think  are  today  sound  to  the  extent  they 
Indicate  that  the  President  may  use  such 
force  as  he  deems  necessary  to  put  down 
public  disorder  without  having  to  Justify  his 
measures  In  court  save  in  extreme  cases  of 
abuse  of  power.  They  now  concede  to  Judi- 
cial review  somewhat  more  than  the  Prize 


Cases  did,  but  considerably  less  than  Ex  parte 
Millisan  did.* 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  likes  to 
bolster  its  own  assertion  of  the  Presidential 
power  by  referring  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
stated  in  his  autobiography  that  throughout 
his  administration — 

"My  view  was  that  every  executive  officer, 
and  above  all  every  executive  officer  in  high 
position,  was  a  steward  of  the  people  bound 
actively  and  affirmatively  to  do  all  he  could 
for  the  people.  •  •  •  I  declined  to  adopt 
the  view  that  what  was  imperatively  neces- 
sary for  the  Nation  could  not  be  done  by  the 
President  unless  he  could  find  some  specific 
authorization  to  do  It.  My  belief  was  that  It 
was  not  only  his  right  but  his  duty  to  do 
anything  that  the  needs  of  the  Nation  de- 
manded unless  such  action  was  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution  or  by  the  laws.  Under  this 
interpretation  of  executive  power  I  did  and 
caused  to  be  done  many  things  not  previously 
done  by  the  President  and  the  heads  of  the 
departments.  I  did  not  usurp  power,  but  I 
did  greatly  broaden  the  vise  of  executive 
power  " 

Ex-President  Taft  vigorously  criticized  this 
"stewardship  theory"  In  his  book  Our  Chief 
Magistrate  and  His  Powers,  but  later  he 
changed  his  view  and  as  Chief  Justice  writing 
the  opinion  for  the  Supreme  Court  In  Myers 
against  United  States  he  foxmd  a  grant  of 
imwer  to  the  President  In  the  opening  clause 
of  article  n  of  the  Constitution. 

The  strongest  precedents  for  the  most  ex- 
treme assertion  of  Presidential  power  thus 
seem  to  come  from  Republican  sources.  Most 
of  the  war  powers  exercised  by  the  Demo- 
cratic war  Presidents,  President  Wilson  and 
President  Roosevelt,  i4>pear  to  have  been  con- 
ferred on  them  or  their  war  agencies  by  acts 
of  Congress  in  express  or  general  or  colorable 
terms.  But  President  Wilson  armed  mer- 
chantmen In  March  1917  after  his  bill  for 
that  purpose  had  been  defeated  in  Congress, 
and  he  established  by  Executive  order  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  with  Its 
voluntary  censorship  and  the  War  Industries 
Board  "coordinating  private  industry."  Most 
of  the  war  powers  President  Wilson  exer- 
cised, however,  were  derived  from  acts  en- 
acted by  Congress  before  or  during  the  First 
World  War.  such  as  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  Act,  the  Priorities  Act,  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  the  Espionage  Act.  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  and  the  Lever  Food  and 
Fuel  Control  Act.» 


*This  account  of  the  Mexican  War  and 
Civil  War  period  is  derived  from  many 
sources.  A  few  are  J.  P.  Rhodes,  History  of 
the  United  States  (1899)  volume  4;  J.  O. 
Randall.  Constitutional  Problems  Under  Lin- 
coln (1926) ;  E.  S.  Corwin,  The  President.  Offioe 
and  Powers  (1940);  Ex  parU  Merryman  (Fed. 
Cas.  No.  9,  487  (1861));  The  Prize  Cases  (67 
U  8.  (2  Bl.)  635  (1863)):  Ex  parte  UUHgan 
(71  U.S.  (4  Wall.)  a  (1866). 

■^Thls  account  of  the  period  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  Taft.  and 
President  Wilson  is  derived  from  many 
sources.  A  few  are  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Auto- 
biography (1924)  388-389.  and  W.  H.  Taft. 
Otu-  Chief  Magistrate  and  His  Powers  (1916) 
139-140.  quoted  in  the  decision  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  in  In  re  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  Republic  Steel  Corporation, 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.,  Inland  Steel 
Co.  and  United  Steel  Workers  of  America 
(C.  I.  O.)  ("Little  Steel  Companies")  reported 
In  11  Labor  Relations  Reporter  No.  24.  Sep- 
tember 28,  1942.  pp.  32-33.  1  War  Labor  Re- 
ports 342.  352  (1942):  E.  S.  Corwin.  The 
President,  Office  and  Powers  (1940);  In  re 
Neagle  (135  U.  B.  1  (1890));  In  re  Debs  (158 
U.  8.  564  (1895) ) :  Myers  y.  United  States  (272 
U.  8.  52   (1926)). 


No  American  war  President  has  been  so 
successful  as  President  Roosevelt  in  so  often 
inducing  Congress  to  share  with  him  Joint 
responsibility  for  the  powers  exercised  by  him 
and  his  war  agencies,  and  In  having  bo  seldom 
been  obliged  to  assert  against  Congress  his 
constitutional  powers  as  President  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  But  like  President  Lincoln 
and  President  Wilson.  President  Roosevelt 
has  been  willing  to  rely  solely  on  his  con- 
stitutional power  as  President  and  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  when  Congress  seemed  un- 
willing to  confer  on  him  or  on  a  war  agency  a 
power  that  he  deemed  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Returning  now  to  President  Roosevelt's 
Executive  orders  creating  the  National  De- 
fense Mediation  Board  In  1941  and  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  In  1942.  Concede 
that  thase  Boards  have  not  been  impartial 
adjudicating  administrative  agencies,  but 
have  really  been  prolabor  appeasement  pres- 
sure agencies.  Concede  also  that  these 
Boards  have  been  exerting  all  the  force  of 
the  Nation  at  war  to  induce  employers  to 
yield  whatever  is  needed  In  order  to  dissuade 
employees,  especially  those  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  or  the  Congresa 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  from  instigating 
strikes  or  boycotts  that  may  Interfere  with 
the  war  effort.  NeTertheleas  a  powerful  argu- 
ment can  be  made,  on  the  precedents  of  the 
past  100  years,  that  the  President's  Execu- 
tive orders  creating  these  Boards  have  been 
a  valid  exercise  of  the  President's  constitu- 
tional war  power. 

Under  the  conditions  of  modem  total  all- 
out  global  war.  It  seema  at  least  arguable 
that  the  morale  of  American  workingmen  in 
the  production  plants  and  distribution  chan- 
nels   and    assembly    lines    throughout    th« 
American  economy  now  engaged  in  all-out 
war  effort  is  not   less   Important  than  th« 
morale  of   American   fighting  men   on   the 
battle  lines  in  Guadalcanal  and  North  Aftlca. 
The  Executive  orders  creating  theae  Board* 
indicate    that    President   Roosevelt   believe* 
this,  and  that  he  also  believes  that  a  pro- 
labor  appeasement  pressure  agency  is  a  proper 
means  for  maintaining  the  morale  of  Ameri- 
can workingmen.    He  Is  the  President  and 
Conunander  In  Chief,  and  Congress  has  re- 
frained   from    exercising    Its    constitutional 
power  to  rescind  these  Executive  orders  or  to 
forbid  the  President  to  exercise  his  war  power 
in  this  manner.    On  these  facts,  is  it  likely 
that  .anyone  challengfing  the  constitutionality 
of  these  Boards  can  ever  in  wartime  convlnca 
the   Supreme   Court   or   any    other    Federal 
court  that  any  court  has  any  right  to  sub- 
stitute Its  own  Judgment  for   that  of   th« 
President  as  to  what  are  the  proper  means  for 
procuring  the  uninterrupted  production  that 
seems  to  be  essential  to  national  survival  In 
a  modern  total  all-out  global  war? 

The  failure  of  Congresa  to  overrule  the 
President's  Executive  orders  creating  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Mediation  Board  and  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  seems  to  be  of 
prime  Importance,  but  here  must  be  noted 
what  perhaps  may  t)e  another  case  of  \m- 
notlced  and  unsuspected  conferring  of  power 
by  Congresa.  No  one  believes  that  Congress 
in  1941  and  1942  could  knowingly  ever  hav« 
been  induced  to  pass  any  legislation  con- 
ferring upon  the  President  or  anyone  else  any 
such  powers  and  jurisdiction  as  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  and  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  have  been  asserting  and  ex- 
ercising under  the  President's  Executive  or- 
ders. So  high  has  t>een  the  tension,  in  Con- 
gress and  outside,  on  the  general  subject  of 
labor  relations,  that  Congress  has  not  legis- 
lated beyond  the  National  Labor  Relatione 
Act  of  1935,  and  repeatedly  since  1988  th« 
House  of  Representatives  has  Indicated  Its 
disposition  to  amend  even  that  act  to  the 
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disadvantage  of  labor.  But  In  the  Emer- 
gency P»rlce  Control  Act  of  January  30,  1942, 
In  section  1    (a)    Congress  enacted  that 

"It  shall  be  the  policy  of  those  departments 
and  agencies  o!  the  Government  dealing  with 
wages  (Including  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Its  various  Bureaus,  the  War  Department, 
the  Navy  Department,  the  War  Production 
feoard.  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
Ihe  National  Mediation  Board,  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  and  others  heretofore  or 
hereafter  created),  within  the  limits  of  theii^ 
•uthority  and  Jurisdiction,  to  work  toward 
a  stabilization  of  prices,  fair  and  equitable 
wages,  and  cost  of  production." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Stabilization 
Act  of  October  2,  1942.  was  an  amendment 
to  this  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1942,  and  that  It  was  under  this 
amendment  that  there, were  Issued,  as  already 
described.  President  Roosevelt's  much-dis- 
cussed salary-and-wage-limltatlon  Executive 
order  of  October  3.  1942,  and  Justice  Byrnes' 
much-discussed  salary-and-wage-llmitatlon 
regulation  of  October  27.  1942.  Throughout 
this  Executive  order  and  this  regulation  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  was  repeatedly 
mentioned,  and  this  Board  has  also  been 
mentioned  In  variotis  appropriation  acta  en- 
acted by  Congress.  On  these  facts,  anyone 
challenging  In  court  the  constitutionality  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  may  have  to 
face  the  argument  that  Congress  may  In  some 
degree  have  ratified  this  Board  • 

In  any  wartime  discussion  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  war  measures  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  after  1865.  and  again  after  1918, 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  evinced  a  disposition  to 
hold  Invalid  war  measures  which  the  Supreme 
Court  might  perhaps  have  held  valid  In  war- 
time.' 

All  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  for 
deciding  all  wartime  disputes  regarding  the 
proper  means  for  prosecuting  a  war  the  best 
and  quickest  tribunal  has  always  been  the 
ballot  box.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  political 
reverses  suffered  by  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion m  the  1862  elections,  and  by  the  Wilson 
administration  in  the  1918  elections,  and  by 
the  Roosevelt  administration  in  the  1942 
elections.  Today  this  is  doubly  significant 
Tor  the  present  Supreme  Court  seems  more 
disposed  than  any  of  Its  predecessors  to  rely 
Wherever  possible  upon  the  normal  political 
processes  as  the  appropriate  check  and  cor- 
rection for  any  extravagances  or  deficiencies 
or  aberrations  of  Presidential  and  congres- 
■lonal  action  or  Inaction. 

We  have  traveled  far  since  the  Lincoln  ad- 
ministration. Civil  rights,  as  we  have  seen 
were  then  often  disregarded.  Property  rights' 
however,  were  then  sedulously  protected 
Prom  1882  to  1864  the  Federal  Income  tax  on 
Incomes  over  »10.000  was  only  6  percent,  and 
after  1864  It  was  only  10  percent.  Today  In- 
come taxes  approach  confiscation,  and  prop- 
erty rights  in  peacetime  and  wartime  have 
been  drastically  curtailed  by  acts  of  Congress 
and  by  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Arrests 
and  military  detentions  under  Presidential 
proclamations,  without  an  act  of  Congress  or 
any  legislative  warrant,  were  numbered  by 
the  thousands  during  the  Lincoln  adminis- 
tration. This  would  be  Intolerable  and  Incon- 
•  celvable  today,  and  If  a  single  Instance  shou'd 
now  occur  the  administration  would  Imme- 

•See  Hamilton  v.  Dillin  (88  U  S.  (21  Wall  ) 
73.  96-97  (1874)):  United  States  v.  Midwest 
Oil  Co.  (236  U  S.  459.  471-483  (1915) ) ;  Surayne 
4  Hcyt.  Ltd.  v.  U.  S.  (300  U.  S.  297.  301-303 
(1937) );  Brocks  v.  Deicar  (313  U.  S.  354  360- 
862  ( 1941 ) ) :  United  States  v.  Gordin  (287  Fed 
565.  568-573  (S.  D.  Ohio  1922)  )  affirmed  9  f" 
ad  394  (C.  C.  A.  Sixth  Cir..  1925) . 

'See  £i  parte  Milligan  (71  U.  S.  (4  Wall  ) 
a  (1866)):  Hepburn  v.  Griswold  (75  U  S  (8 
Wall.)  603  (1870)),  overruled  in  The  Legal 
Tender  Cases  (79  U.  S.  (12  Wall.)  457  (1871) )  • 
Vnited  States  v,  Cohen  ^-ocery  Company  (255 
U.  S.  81  (1921)).  * 
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dlately  be  condemned  by  the  country  and  by 
Congress  irrespective  of  party  and  also  by  the 
entire  Supreme  Court,  eight  of  whose  nine 
members  owe  their  present  appointment  to 
this  administration,  for  never  has  the  Su- 
preme Court  been  more  determined  than  now 
to  exert  all  Its  Judicial  power  to  check  and 
correct  any  restraint  on  due  process,  free 
speech,  free  press,  and  other  civil  rights,  or 
any  restraint  that  can  possibly  tend  to  im- 
pede the  free  operation  of  the  normal  political 
processes. 


William  Green's  Threat  to  Purge 
Congressmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

OF  OKt.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  we  are  to  vote  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  conference  report  of  \he 
Smith-Connally  bill,  and  each  of  the  238 
Members  that  voted  for  the  bill  have  been 
branded  collectively  by  William  Green, 
the  president  of  A.  F.  of  L.,  as  enemies^ 
under  the  heading  of  "The  roll  call  of 
labor's  enemies"  in  the  weekly  news  sheet 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is- 
sue of  the  date  of  June  8,  1943  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Personally  and  individually  we  cherish 
his  appellation,  for  we  know  diflferently. 
Now  he  might  have  dubbed  us  enemy  to 
labor  racketeers  and  strikers,  and  he 
would  have  told  the  whole  truth,  for  we 
are  exactly  that.  Organized  labor  lead- 
ers have  become  so  dictatorial  and  won  so 
many  bathes  that  the  president  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  took  ofT  a  real  high  chew  when 
he  took  unto  himself— he  and  a  few  labor 
satelhtes  will  defeat  those  voting  for  the 
bill  and  again  after  the  vote  calling  to 
our  attention  his  threat  jf  Congress  did 
vote  for  this  bill  and  listing  those  that 
did  vote  for  the  bill  in  what  he  terms 
"mandate"  pleases  me  very  much,  for 
the  people  in  Oklahoma  are  ready  to 
meet  his  proposal  blow  for  blow  at  the 
ballot  box. 

Now  he  is  ready  to  throw  cut  of  the 
window  all  Members  of  Congress  who  see 
and  know  of  the  necessity  for  even  much 
mare  stringent  laws  than  this  bill  is  that 
voted  for  its  passage.  Organized  labor's 
policies  demand  100  percent  perform- 
ance for  a  Congressman  to  cast  one  vote 
against  any  measure  in  which  the  leaders 
oppose  is  self-inflicted  suicide  Insofar 
as  the  leadership  is  concerned. 

I  am  a  new  Member  of  Congress.  The 
people  pf  Oklahoma  know  my  position. 
I  promised  to  do  all  within  my  power  to 
stop  racketeering  and  strikes,  and  this 
bill  is  the  best  measure  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote  upon.  I  have 
sponsored  and  passed  through  the  Okla- 
homa State  senate  antilabor  racketeer-  ' 
ing  bills,  and  I  am  ready  to  leave  nothing 
undone  as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  labor  leaders  are  in- 
flicting upon  the  war  effort. 

Tlie  country  would  be  much  better  off 
by  the  passage  of  corrective  labor  laws 


than  defeating  me  for  reelection. 
After  all  I  have  to  live  with  my  con- 
science and  if  the  price  of  staying  here 
is  letting  John  L.  Lewis,  Philip  Murray 
and  William  Green  make  my  mind  up 
for  me  I  should  be  defeated. 

As  aforesaid,  I  am  a  new  member  of 
this  body.  I  am  informed  that  a  reading 
of  the  Congressional  Record  will  clearly 
disclose  that  fully  75  percent  of  those 
Representatives  now  classed  as  "enemies 
of  labor"  are  the  men  who  fought  the 
battles  for  all  the  gains  in  labor  legisla- 
tion brought  to  the  worker  during  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  Oh,  Mr. 
Speaker,  ingratitude  is  a  viper  in  the 
hands  of  those  vicious  labor  leaders  of 
organized  labor  who  forget  their  respon- 
sibility to  our  Nation  at  war. 

I  am  so  proud  of  my  classiflcation  by 
William  Green  that  I  wish  for  his  threat 
and  outburst  in  promising  to  purge  this 
body  be  preserved  in  the  archi\  es  of  this 
Republic,  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  time  is  coming  to 
a  close  after  having  first  obtained  your 
permission.  I  wish  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  Mr.  Green's  doubleheader  threat 
with  238  members  listed  for  political 
slaughter,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

THE   ROLL    CALL   OF   LABOR'S   ENEMIIS 

Washington,  D.  C— Before  the  House  of 
Representatives  acted  on  the  Connally-Smlth 
bill,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  Issued  this  warning: 
"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  calls 
upon  Congress  to  defeat  the  Connally-Smith 
bill.  We  will  demand  a  record  vote  on  this 
measure.  Regardless  of  whether  it  Is  killed 
or  adopted,  we  shall  endeavor  to  vote  out  of 
office  any  member  of  Congress  who  supports 
It.  Into  this  effort,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  will  pour  every  resource  at  its 
command." 

In  compliance  with  this  mandate,  we  pub- 
lish herewith  the  names  of  the  238  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  voted 
for   adoption   of   this  vicious   antilabor   blU. 
Abernethy.      Mississippi;     Allen.     Illinois- 
Alien,  Louisiana;   Andresen,  H.  Carl.  Minne- 
sota; Anderson.  California;  August  H.  Andre- 
sen.  Minnesota;  Andrews,  New  York;  Arends, 
Illinois;    Arnold.    Illinois;    Auchincloss.    New 
Jersey;    Baldwin.  Maryland;      Barden,  North 
Carolina;    Barrett,  Wyoming;    Bates.  Massa- 
chusetts;   Beckworth.  Texas;    Bender.   Ohio; 
Bennett.  Missouri;   Bland,  Virginia;   Bolton', 
Ohio;  Bonner.  North  Carolina;  Boren.  Okla- 
homa;   Boykin,  Alabama;  Brooks,  Louisiana; 
Brown.  Georgia;   Brown.  Ohio;   Bry.^on.  South 
Carolina:      Buffett.      Nebraska;      Bulwlnkle 
North    Carolina;     Burch,    Virginia;     Burgln, 
North    Carolina;     Camp,    Georgia;     Cannon 
Mis.sourl;     Carlson,    Kansas;     Carson.    Ohio;' 
Case,  South  Dakota;    Chenoweth,  Colorado; 
Chiperfleld,  Illinois;   Church.  Illinois;  Clark. 
North  Carolina:  Clason.  Massachusetts-  Clev- 
enger,    Ohio:     Colmer,    Mississippi;     Cooley, 
North   Carolina;    Cooper,   Tennessee;    Court- 
ney,   Tennessee;       Cox.    Georgia;       Cravens 
Arlcansas;    Creal,   Kentuckv;       Cunningham" 
Iowa;    Curtis,    Nebraska;    Davis,    Tennessee-' 
Dc'wey,    Elinols;     Dirksen,    Illinois;     Disney 
Oklahoma;    Ditter,    Pennsylvania;    Dondero' 
Michigan;  Doughton,  North  Carolina-  Drewry* 
Virginia:    Durham,    North    Carolina;    Dwor- 
shak.  Idaho:  Eaton.  New  Jersey;  Elliott  Cali- 
fornia:   Ellis.    Arkansas;    Ellsworth,    Oregon- 
Elmer,  Missouri:  E'.ston.  Ohio;  Fellows,  Maine- 
Fish.  New  York;   Fisher.   Texas;      Pulbright', 
Arkansas:    Gale.    Minnesota;    Gamble     New 
York;  Gathings,  Arkansas;     Gavin,  Pennsyl- 
vania:  Gearhart.  California;   Gerlach,  Penn- 

r!utT''r.^'^'T  ^^°'^^^-  Gilchrist.  Iowa; 
G  llette,  Pennsylvania:  Gillie.  Indiana;  Good- 
win Massachusetts:  Gore,  Tennessee;  Gos- 
sett.   Texas;    Graham,   Pennsylvania;    Grant, 


Indiana;  Green.  Florida:  Gregory.  Kentucky; 
GrilBths,  Ohio;  Gross.  Pennsylvania;  Gwynne, 
Iowa;  Hale,  Maine;  Edwin  Arthur  Hall,  New 
York;  Leonard  W.  HaU,  New  York;  Halleck. 
Indiana;    Hancock.  New  York;    Hare,  South 
Carolina;  Harness.  Indiana;  Harris,  Arkansas; 
Harris,  VU-glnia;  Hartley,  New  Jersey;  Hubert, 
Louisiana;  Herter.  Massachusetts;  Hess,  Ohio; 
Hill.  Colorado;   Hlnshaw,  California;   Hobbs, 
Alabama;    Hoeven,    Iowa;    Hoffman,    Michi- 
gan; Holmes,  Massachusetts;  Holmes.  Wash- 
ington;  Hope.  Kansas;  Horan.  Washington; 
Howell,   Illinois;    Jarman,  Alabama;    Jeffrey, 
Ohio;    Jenkins,   Ohio;    Jennings,   Tennessee; 
Jensen,  Iowa;    Johnson,   Anton   J.,  Illinois: 
Johnson,  Calvin  D.,  Illinois;  Johnson,  J-.  Leroy, 
California;  Johnson.  Luther  A.,  Texas;  John- 
son, Lyndon  B.,  Texas;  Johnson,  Oklahoma; 
Johnson.  Ward,  California;  Jones,  Ohio;  Jonk- 
man,  Michigan:   Judd.  Minnesota;   Kearney, 
New  York:   Keefe,  Wisconsin;   Kilbum,  New 
York;   Kilday,  Texas;   Klnzer,  Pennsylvania; 
Kleberg,  Texas;  Knutson,  Minnesota;  LaFoll- 
ette,  Indiana;    Lambertson,  Kansas;    Landls, 
Indiana;    Lanham,    Texas:    Lea,    California; 
McCord,   Tennessee;    McGregor,    Ohio;    Mc- 
Kenzie.  Louisiana;  McLean.  New  Jersey;  Mc- 
Millan,  South   Carolina;    McWUliams,   Con- 
necticut;  Maas,  Minnesota;    Mahon.  Texas; 
Maloney,     Louisiana;     Manasco,     Alabama; 
Mansfield,  Texas;  Martin,  Iowa;  Martin,  Mas- 
sachusetts;   May,    Kentucky;    Merrow,    New 
Hampshire;      Mlchener,     Michigan;      Miller, 
Nebraska;  Mills,  Arkansas;  Monroney,  Okla- 
homa;   Morrison,   Louisiana;    Mott,   Oregon; 
Mundt.   South   Dakota;   Mvirray.  Tennessee; 
Murray,  Wisconsin:  Newsome,  Alabama;  Nor- 
rell,   Arkansas;    O'Hara,   Minnesota;    O'Neal, 
Kentucky;    Pace.    Georgia;    Patman,    Texas; 
Phillips,  California;  Ploeser,  Missouri;  Poage, 
Texas:    Poulaon,   California;    Price,   Florida; 
Priest,  Tennessee:  Randolph,  West  Virginia; 
Rankin,  Mississippi;  Reece.  Tennessee;  Reed, 
Illinois;  Reed,  New  York;  Rees.  Kansas:  Rich- 
ards, South  Carolina;  Rivers,  South  Carolina; 
Eizley,  Oklahoma;  Robertson,  Virginia;  Rob- 
Bion,  Kentucky;  Rockwell,  Colorado;  Rodgers, 
Pennsylvania;  Rogers,  Massachusetts;  Rohr- 
bough,  West  Virginia;  Rowe,  Ohio;   Satter- 
fleld,    Virginia;     Shafer,    Michigan;     Short. 
Missouri;  Simpson,  Illinois;  Simpson,  Penn- 
sylvania; Slaughter,  Missouri;  Smith.  Ohio: 
Smith.  Virginia;    Smith,  Wisconsin;    Spark- 
xnan,  Alabama;   Springer,  Indiana;   Stanley, 
New  York;    Stames.   Alabama;    Stefan,  Ne- 
braska; Stewart,  Oklahoma;  Stockman,  Ore- 
gon;    Sumner,     Illinois;     Sumners,     Texas; 
Sundstrom,  New  Jersey;   Taber.  New  York; 
Talle,   Iowa;    Tarver,   Georgia;    Taylor.   New 
York;  Thomas,  New  Jersey;  Thomason,  Texas; 
Tlbbott.   Pennsylvania;    TDwe,    New    Jersey: 
Vincent,  Kentucky;  Vinson,  Georgia;  Vorys, 
Ohio;     Vursell,    Illinois;     Wadsworth,    New 
York;  Ward,  Maryland;  Weaver,  North  Caro- 
lina;    West,    Texas;     Whltten,    Mississippi; 
Wblttington,  Mississippi;  Wlgglesworth.  Mas- 
sachusetts: Wllley,  Delaware;  Wlnstead,  Mis- 
BisBippl;  Winter,  Kansas;  Wolcott,  Michigan; 
Woodruff.    Michigan;     Woodnma,    Virginia; 
Worley,  Texas;  Zimmerman,  Missouri. 


Siupper  GUan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  FEMNSTI.VAKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  11  (legislative  daj/  of 
Monday.  May  24) .  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  aa  article 


which  was  published  in  many  news- 
papers through  the  Consolidated  News 
Features,  Inc.  It  is  the  story  of  Skipper 
Gillan,  written  by  his  father,  Jim  Gillan, 
for  Jay  Franklin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ws,  THS  fxcple;  belief  raou  drama 
(By  Jay  Franklin) 
He's  not  very  big.  but  the  Hitlers  and  the 
Japs  are  words  that  fascinate  him.  He  had 
a  cousin  killed  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  an  uncle, 
a  captain  in  the  Navy,  whose  car  was  riddled 
a  minute  after  be  had  Jumped  from  it  at  the 
Honolulu  naval  base. 

Even  at  4  years  and  under,  he  has  the  guns, 
soldiers,  ships,  and  tanks  lined  up  each  day, 
fighting  Japs  mostly.  His  aircraft  carrier 
and  planes  are  always  busy. 

The  rest  of  the  news  he  does  not  know: 
That  Japs  are  wounding  Americans  inten- 
tionally under  the  theory  that  it  takes  other 
men  and  time  to  care  for  wounded,  more 
trouble  for  us  than  the  dead.  He  wouldn  t 
imderstand,  anyway,  why  American  soldiers. 
In  fog  and  snowdrifts,  fighting  above  the 
clouds  on  Attu,  face  an  enemy  who  prefers 
death  to  surrender — or  why  In  the  whole  Attu 
battle  only  four  prisoners  have  been  taken  by 
his  Uncle  Sammy. 

Bugs,  ants,  mosquitoes,  vermin,  and  ani- 
mals are  a  ptart  of  the  daily  life  of  the  soldier 
and  marine  down  In  the  south  Pacific,  but 
to  "Skipper."  for  that's  what  they  call  him. 
those  things  are  ]tist  a  part  of  th#  strange 
living  things  that  are  a  constant  source  of 
amazement. 

Things  that  do  not  touch  him  are  many. 
There  is  the  ugly  mood  of  John  L.  Lewis,  the 
bickering  between  Government  agencies,  the 
desire  of  many  people  to  embarrass  his  nice 
man.  as  he  calls  the  President  of  the  Nation 
whenever  he  encounters  his  picture  In  the 
magazines. 

Nor  does  he  understand  the  pattern  of  life 
In  democratic  countries  which  seems  to  make 
Inevitable  such  things  as  the  coal  strikes,  and 
the  lust  for  power  and  money  at  times  when 
the  very  lives  of  the  nations  are  at  stake. 
He  will  read  some  day  of  the  fall  of  France 
and  wonder.  He  will  get  some  kind  of  an 
understandable  picture  of  the  struggle  for 
political  and  economic  power  in  north 
Africa — before  the  enemy  was  run  out,  while 
the  battles  were  going  on  and  then  intensi- 
fied when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away.  The 
reason  for  the  writing  of  all  this  is  a  simple 
Incident — the  sort  of  incident,  amid  all  the 
agony  and  fear,  terrorism  and  horror,  that 
makes  for  unforgettable  moments  is  the  lives 
of  civilians  or  soldiers. 

For  the  other  day  the  boy  was  standing 
In  the  driveway  of  his  home  watching  a  long 
colmnn  of  soldier-filled  Jeeps  and  trucks  on 
their  way  to  maneuvers.  He  had  watched 
them  on  many  days  before.  They  always 
waved  and  they  had  become  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal fixture  and  a  part  of  his  own  personal 
property. 

This  last  time,  he  stood  In  the  driveway 
with  an  American  flag  in  his  hand.  He 
waved  it  wildly  at  the  passing  column.  At 
first  there  were  waves  from  the  uniformed 
men,  then  there  were  yells  and  then  shouts. 
The  whole  column  shouted  and  cheered  and 
continued  until  the  last  Jeep  and  the  last 
truck  were  far  down  the  road. 

He  wondered  and  then  asked  why  the  men 
had  waved  so  frantically  and  shouted  so 
loudly.  He  couldn't  make  It  out.  The  an- 
swers to  his  questions  were  dilDcult. 

Difficult,  because  here  was  a  column  of 
men  who  soon  will  be  traveling  roads  through 
foreign  motmtains  or  on  foreign  deserts. 
Here  were  men  who  soon  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  time  going  over  the  past,  remember- 
ing America  as  they  left  it.    They  will  soon 


be  thinking  of  home  and  savagely  fighting 
for  the  moment  they  can  return. 

But  the  Skipper's  question  never  will  be 
quite  answered.  No  one  wants  to  tell  him 
because  no  one  really  knows  what  goes  on 
in  the  hearts  and  heads  of  the  pasting  col- 
umn. It's  Just  one  of  those  things  packed 
away  in  hearts  that  elevate  men  into  some- 
thing higher  than  themselves,  that  brings 
shouts  and  cheers  from  hardened,  sometimes 
embittered,  lips. 

The  question  will,  in  part,  be  answered  on 
the  battlefield.  It  will,  in  part,  be  answered 
whenever  a  man  of  that  column  lies  awake 
and  asks  himself  what  it's  all  about. 

Part  of  that  answer  will  be  a  little  golden- 
haired  boy  with  his  blue  eyes  shining  and 
his  flag  waving,  back  in  a  little  Virginia 
town,  standing  on  the  lawn  of  an  ordinary 
American's  home.  There  are  so  many  of 
the  same  homes  in  Maine,  in  California,  in 
Texas,  and  Montana.  He  Is  something  dif- 
ferent from  closed  mines,  the  sacredness  of 
a  dollar-a-day,  or  6  percent,  or  sales  taxes. 

Quite  different  from  the  worry  over  the 
Presidential  election  of  next  year,  which  crip- 
ples and  distorts  older  minds. 

Different,  too,  from  a  snarling,  greedy, 
ambitious  enemy  bent  upon  destroying  th« 
boy  and  his  futxire  hopes  and  fun  and  free- 
dom. 


What  We  Are  Fiffhtiiif  For 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  MSW  HAXPCHiaE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  8TATB9 

Friday.  June  11  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24) .  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobd  a  War  mes- 
sage entitled  "I  Am  Not  Playing  for 
Marbles,"  which  was  published  by  the 
Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation  and  which 
I  think  is  especially  outstanding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 

"I'M.    HOT     FLATUfO    WtM    MtOTT.W      •      •      •*• 

This  is  it. 

We're  headed  strai^t  for  the  open  doors 
of  hell,  axKl  when  we  get  inslda  they'll 
slam  'em  shut  and  lock  "tai. 

Maybe  111  come  out  alive,  and  maybe  I 
won't. 

ni  take  that  chance.  I'll  take  It  because 
I  know,  now,  what  Tm  playing  for  over  here. 
And  it  tsnt  marbles. 

I'm  not  fighting  for  the  right  to  wait  In 
line  for  my  daily  bread. 

I'm  not  using  a  bayonet  and  a  knife  to 
carve  myself  a  hole  where  111  hide  in  fear 
for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

I'm  not  betting  my  life  out  here  so  any- 
one can  tell  me  where  and  what  and  bow  to 
worship. 

Tm  not  outguessing  madmen  with  machine 
guns  in  their  bahds  for  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing told  what  to  say  and  when  to  say  it. 

I'm  fighting  for  freedom) 

I'm  fighting  for  the  things  that  made 
America  the  greatest  place  in  the  world 
to  live  In  *  *  *  that  are  going  to  keep 
America  the  greatest  place  in  this  world  to 
live  in  I 

So  don't  anybody  tell  me  111  find  America 
changed.  Don't  anybody  tell  me  there's  no 
future  any  mora  in  America. 
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Don't  anybody  tell  me  there's  a  celling  on 
my  opportunity  ^  to  make  a  million  or  be 
President. 

Don't  anybody  tell  me  there's  a  bridle  and 
bit  waiting  for  me  with  my  name  on  It  I 

That's  what  took  the  humanity  out  of  the 
men  I'm  up  against  now.  And  I  don't  want 
any  part  of  It! 

I  want  to  come  back  to  the  same  America 
I  left  behind  me  •  •  •  where  our  way 
of  living  has  always  brought  us  new  and 
better  things  •  •  •  and  always  will 
•  •  •  the  America  where  there's  clean, 
hard  work  to  do  •  •  •  where  there's 
freedom,  and  Justice,  and  opportunity  for 
»H  •  •  •  where.  If  you  can  think  and 
plan  and  act  on  your  own,  there  are  no 
limits  on  how  high  you  can  rise,  how  far 
you  can  go. 

That's  what  I'm  fighting  for. 

That's  America  to  me. 

Keep  it  that  way  until  I  come  back! 


That  This  Nation,  Under  God 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or  CONNKTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11.  1943 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  Include  a  sermon  by 
the  Reverend  John  Curry  Walker,  D.  D., 
Second  Congregational  Church,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  May  16,  1943: 

"Plnally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  In  the 
Lord  and  in  the  power  of  His  might." 
(Kpheslans  6:  10.) 

The  most  of  us  read  our  newspapers  some- 
what carelessly  after  we  have  finished  the 
leading  articles  on  the  first  page  and  the 
Items  or  features  which  appeal  to  our  special 
Interest.  Ever  and  again,  however,  when 
we  catch  a  familiar  name  or  topic  In  an  un- 
familiar place  we  concentrate  again  suddenly 
and  eagerly.  Some  few  weeks,  since  I  was 
reading  a  paper  on  the  train  and  I  was  a<x>ut 
to  put  It  to  one  side  when  my  eye  caught  an 
unusual  heading  for  a  column  on  the  edi- 
torial page.  "Religion  must  have  place  at 
peace  council."  I  am  accustomed  to  read- 
ing admonitions  about  the  Importance  of 
religion  In  the  home  and  the  school  and  even 
In  the  market  place,  but  to  stress  the  Im- 
portance of  religion  at  the  peace  table  was 
something  else  again  and  something  very 
striking  and  significant.  I  read  that  letter 
to  the  editor  and  the  editorial  comment  on 
the  same  page  with  all  the  greater  Interest 
because  this  letter  had  been  written  by  none 
other  than  our  good  friend  and  neighbor, 
Mr.  WUUam  Montgomery  Bennett,  of  Wood- 
bury, a  layman  who  has  proved  his  Christian 
concern  and  his  sound  business  judgment  by 
his  amazing  success  in  the  furtherance  of 
such  good  causes  as  Bundles  for  Britain  and 
the  British  War  Relief  Society. 

What  is  the  gist  of  Mr.  Bennett's  sug- 
gestion? He  founds  his  appeal  on  our  com- 
mon conviction  that  modern  western  civili- 
zation nowed  out  of  and  was  i>ased  upon  fun- 
damental Christian  religion.  It  must  follow 
then  that  to  save  and  perpetuate  that  civili- 
zation we  must  have  Christian  principles 
as  the  standards  and  norms  by  which  the 
thinking,  the  acta  and  decisions  of  the  peace 
conference  are  to  be  Ridged.  We  must  bring 
the  spirit  and  ethics  of  Jesus  to  bear  on 
the  hearu  and  minds  of  the  delegates  so 
that  for  the  first  time  In  history  a  Just  and 


lasting  peace,  under  Ctod.  may  be  established 
for  Rll  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Bennett  reminds  us  that  at  all  modern 
International  conferences  the  accredited  dele- 
gates are  supported  by  a  corps  of  experts, 
consultants,  and  specialists  on  every  subject — 
except  religion.  Political,  material,  financial. 
mercenary  considerations  have  very  largely 
guided  the  various  delegations  in  times  past, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  civiliza- 
tion they  professed  to  wish  to  save  rfnd  sustain 
sprang  from  spiritual  Ideals,  Christian  IdeaLs. 
Let  us  have,  then,  at  the  peace  conference 
which  follows  this  war  a  religious  commit- 
tee with  clerical  and  lay  delegates  represent- 
ing the  major  communions  in  the  various 
countries,  an  international  religious  advisory 
conunittee.  Must  not  the  forces  of  high  reli- 
gion be  brought  to  bear  If  we  are  to  hope 
for  any  large  measure  of  Justice  in  the  forth- 
coming peace  treaty?  Must  we  not  seek 
unity  for  our  war-torn  world  in  the  right- 
eousness which  seeks  Justice,  loves  mercy,  and 
walks  humbly  before  God? 

The  suggestion  that  our  friend  makes  is 
so  simple,  so  sound,  and  the  penalties  so 
Inevitable  if  we  ignore  the  suggestion  that 
I  wonder  that  it  has  not  been  brought  to  the 
fore  long  ago.  We  must  tr\-  religion,  we  must 
use  religion.  Religion  must  be  brought  to 
bear  at  the  point  where  we  can  exert  the 
greatest  possible  leverage  on  the  future  of 
mankind,  at  the  time  when  to  ignore  moral 
principles  and  religious  convictions  would 
prove  to  be  the  most  criminal  folly.  We 
have  scores  of  peace  plans,  hundreds  of  Uto- 
pian schemes,  all  manner  of  post-war  blue- 
prints, any  number  of  committees  and  com- 
missions, but  here  is  a  simple  suggestion  to 
bring  the  conscience  and  the  vision  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  bear  on  the  most  fate- 
ful Issues  of  our  day  and  generation.  There 
is  a  time  of  extremity  in  the  life  of  every 
man  when  he  feels  that  he  must  call  upon 
God  for  help.  This  is  a  time  of  extremity  in 
the  life  of  our  civilization  when,  of  all  times, 
we  should  call  upon  God  for  guidance.  Let 
the  Church  of  Christ  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  God  of  Justice. 

We  can  anticipate  that  certain  objections 
will  be  raised  in  certain  quarters.  The  prac- 
tical men.  the  realists,  will  scofT  at  the  Idea 
of  advice  from  visionary  men  like  religious 
leaders.  They  will  insist  that  we  must  deal 
with  the  facts  In  the  case,  we  must  deal 
with  the  realities  of  the  situation,  we  must 
look  out  after  our  own  national  interests 
and  let  other  nations  look  after  theirs.  They 
will  question  the  ability  of  these  same  reli- 
gious leaders  to  agree  on  what  we  want  in 
the  way  of  a  settlement  and  they  will  as- 
sume that  the  less  attention  is  paid  to  clerics 
and  Idealists  the  better. 

Suppose  we  face  some  of  these  objections  as 
frankly  and  as  fairly  as  we  can.  Ls  it  the 
visionary  that  men  fear,  or  profess  to  fear? 
Let  us  look  at  the  record  at  the  end  of  the 
last  war.  Religion  went  unrepresented  at 
the  last  peace  conference,  and  will  anyone 
contend  that  we  got  either  a  Just  or  a  wise 
peace?  In  those  days  It  was  Woodrow  Wilson 
who  was  dubbed  the  visionary.  It  is  true 
that  the  practical  men.  the  realists,  were  too 
clever  for  him.  Foreign  realists  like  Lloyd 
George  and  Clemenceau  outwitted  him  on 
many  issues  at  the  pe&ce  conference,  and  that 
little  group  of  willful,  stubborn,  short- 
sighted men  In  the  United  States  Senate  pre- 
vented the  ratification  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Covenant.  The  practical  men  had  a 
field  day,  a  whole  series  of  field  days,  after 
the  First  World  War.  They  made  their  kind  j 
of  a  peace,  the  kind  of  a  peace  we  may  get  j 
this  time  unless  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
the  religious  leaders  of  the  United  Nations] 
rise  up  and  demand  something  better,  wiser! 
more  Just,  and  more  humane. 

Gerald  W.  Johnson,  special  writer  for  the 
Baltimore  Evenhig  Sun.  one  of  the  keenest 
minds,  one  of  the  best  informed  men  In  this   i 


country,  commented  on  the  Wilson  legend 
recently.  He  .said,  in  part.  "For  20  years  this 
country  had  a  grand  time  laughing  at  old 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  wool-gathering,  fuzzy- 
minded  Simj}le  Simon  who  didn't  know  a 
hawk  from  a  handsaw.  The  professor  In 
politics,  the  impractical  Idealist,  the  man 
with  the  Messianic  delusion,  became  our 
current  descriptions  of  all  that  Is  undesirable 
In  public  life.  But  the  laughter  began  to 
die  down  soon  after  one  Adolf  Hitler  became 
Chancelor  of  the  German  Reich  in  1933; 
and  on  December  7,  1941,  It  stopped  com- 
pletely. Today  the  evidence  Is  incontrovert- 
ible that  Woodrow  Wilson  had  more  hard, 
common  sense  in  his  little  finger  than  most 
of  his  critics  had  In  their  whole  bodies,  skulls 
Included." 

Mr.  Johnson  recalls  that  "In  1924,  Just 
before  his  death,  he  wrote  that  the  tragedy 
of  the  last  6  years  was  that  America's  re- 
fusal to  accept  responsibility  made  it  in- 
evitable that  within  20  years  the  whole  Job 
would  have  to  be  done  over  again  at  "10 
times  the  cost  '  He  underestimated  the  time. 
It  was  17  years,  not  20.  He  certainly  under- 
estimated the  cost  In  money,  for  we  have 
already  spent  10  times  what  the  war  of 
1917-18  cost,  and  we  have  hardly  more  than 
begun.  Did  he  underestimate  the  cost  In 
lives?  That  is  for  the  future  to  reveal, 
as  far  as  the  Army  is  concerned,  but  the 
Navy  has  already  announced  losses  for  the 
first  day  of  the  war  nearly  3  times  as  great 
as  was  the  number  of  Navy  personnel  killed 
in  battle  in  1917-18.  That  man  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about." 

With  a  punitive,  realist,  practical  man's 
peace,  who  did  win  the  last  war?  Str-xnge 
as  It  may  seem,  the  ultimate  victors  proved 
to  be  Vladimir  Lenin.  Benito  Mussolini.  Adolf 
Hitler,  the  Japanese  militarists.  These  were 
■  the  men  who  took  full  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  a  peace  that  rewarded 
the  Imperialiists  among  the  Allies,  confirmed 
America  In  a  policy  of  political  and  economic 
i.solatlonlsm,  and  invited  aggressors  to  reap 
the  rewnrd.s  of  International  chaos  and  an- 
archy. "Without  vision  the  people  perish." 
Tliose  men  who  were  responsible  for  the 
Versailles  Treaty  were  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind  They  SDwed  the  wind  with  their  real- 
ism and  we  reap  the  whirlwind  of  agony  and 
slaughter. 

Religion,  the  Christian  religion,  has  a  right 
to  be  heard.  It  will  go  ill  with  us  and  with 
the  nations  of  the  world  unless  moral  prin- 
ciples are  Invoked,  religious  insights  are  given 
their  fair  weight,  when  the  treaty  of  peace 
shall  be  written.  What  William  Penn  said 
long  ago  has  been  underscored  by  the  history 
of  the  last  25  years,  "Mankind  will  ultimately 
be  governed  either  by  God  or  by  tyrants." 
Crass  selfishness,  flagrant  Injustice,  brutal 
intolerance,  open  denial,  and  disregard  of  the 
moral  law.  lead  as  certainly  to  disaster  in  the 
family  of  nations  as  they  do  in  the  lives  of 
the  individual  human  family.  Ten  years  ago 
Jan  Christlaan  Smuts,  the  philosopher, 
statesman,  field  marshal  of  South  Africa  said, 
"If  you  ask  me  what  Ls  wrong  with  Europe  I 
should  say  that  the  moral  basis  in  Europe. 
the  bedrock  of  the  Christian  moral  code,  has 
become  undermined  and  can  no  longer  sup- 
port all  that  superstructure  of  economic  and 
industrial  prosperity  which  the  last  century 
built  up  on  it."  What  the  field  marshal  said 
of  Europe  was  true  of  the  whole  international 
world  and  no  small  part  of  the  cause  of  the 
steady  disintegration  of  international  rela- 
tions during  the  twenties  and  thirties  was 
the  realism,  the  cynicism  with  which  the  last 
peace  treaty  was  written. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  those  who 
write  the  next  peace  will  be  animated  by  the 
purest  possible  motives  and  that  they  will 
give  us  perfect  justice.  What  we  do  ask  is 
a  peace  which  will  give  us  the  larger  measure 
of  Justice,  that  will  sow  as  few  dragon's 
teeth  as  possible,  that  will   be  essentially  a 
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dynamic  peace,  a  peace  that  will  give  us  and 
all  men  some  new  hope  and  promise  for  the 
futvire.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir  Nor- 
man Angell  that  what  we  call  the  Treaty  of 
■Versailles  was  really  the  second  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  the  first  having  been  Imposed  by 
the  Germans  9n  France  at  the  end  of  the 
Franco -Prussian  War.  To  all  Intents  and 
purposes  Hitler  wrote  a  third  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles by  successfully  defying  and  fiouting 
the  provisions  of  the  second  treaty.  Do  we 
want  another  Versailles.  WTltten  in  the  same 
temper  of  revenge  or  do  we  want  to  break  the 
fatal  chain  and  begin  to  write  a  new  kind  of 
a  treaty?  We  cannot  afford  to  punish  Ger- 
many according  to  what  might  seem  her  Just 
deserts  in  the  light  of  the  law  of  an  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  We  must 
think  In  terms  of  future  Justice  and  endur- 
ing peace. 

Quite  recently  S"enator  Wilet,  of  Wisconsin , 
made   a   plea   for   a  spiritual   second   front. 
He  began  by  saying  that  "the  whole  world 
cries  out  for  clear-thinking  leadership."     He 
notes  that  we  can  perform  miracles  on  the 
scientific  and  Industrial  front  but  that  we 
need  above  all  else  a  great  moral  and  spiritual 
renaissance.    "This  Is  a  war  for  men's  minds," 
Bays   Wendell    Wlllkie    in    his   epoch-making 
bock.   One   World.     "This   is   a   war   of   the 
spirit,"  says  General  Smuts.    How  great  then 
the  danger  If  we  are  to  leave  it  to  cynicism, 
so-called  realism,  to  determine  what  kind  of 
a  peace  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  to  have 
at  the  end  of  the  conflict  when  they  have 
paid   the  full  price  of  devorton.     These  re- 
ligious leaders,  and  I  assume  that  they  would 
be  men  of  the  type  and  statiire  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  officers  of  the 
Federal   Council   of   Churches   of    Christ    In 
America,  would  not  attempt  to  dictate  pro- 
▼Isions   or   to    make    specific    demands    but 
rather  to  lay  down  broad  principles  of  action, 
to  point  out  certain   essential   elements  of 
common   Justice,   to   voice   the   dreams   and 
aspirations  of  the  great  masses  of  men  and 
women  who  have  given  so  freely  of  theh-  very 
life's  blood  m  the  hope  that  freedom  might  be 
preserved   and   lasting  peace   might  prevail. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  Unl- 
Tersity  has  said  that  "To  speak  of  an  Inde- 
pendent nation  and  Ita  government  as  sov- 
ereign U  to  use  a  legal  formula.     It  is  the 
moral  law  that  Is  sovereign — and  only  that. 
This  Is  true  of  nations  and  their  governments 
as  well  as  of  individuals."    In  its  essence  this 
suggestion  of  religious  aid  and  counsel  Is  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  moral  law  to  bear  at  the 
point  where  the  destinies  of  2,000,000,000  peo- 
ple hang  in  the  balance  and  where  old  mis- 
takes and  cynical  revenges  will  make  count- 
less  millions   mourn   if   the    moral   law   la 
flouted. 

Yes,  I  think  religion  has  a  right  to  be  heard. 
We  have  no  right  to  ask  for  a  hearing  at  the 
peace  conference  if  our  purpose  Is  to  further 
the  Interests  of  our  own  denomination  or 
communion.  Churchmen  have  no  special 
claim  to  a  hearing  If  they  speak  as  Catholics 
or  Protestants  but  they  have  every  right  to 
be  heard  if  they  speak  In  terms  of  humanity, 
if  they  speak  in  the  name  of  Christ.  On  the 
notice  board  of  a  church  in  Ohio  there  ap- 
peared these  words:  "This  church  has  33 
members  in  the  armed  forces  and  530  mem- 
bers praying  for  a  Just  peace."  Insofar  as 
that  Is  the  spirit  of  a  church,  or  a  synagogue, 
its  members  have  the  right  to  be  heard  In  the 
councils  of  state  and  at  the  conference  table 
of  the  nations.  Men  say,  "Why  doesn't  God 
step  this  war?"  or  "Why  don't  the  churches 
stop  this  war?"  What  can  God  do  If  men  re- 
fuse to  take  account  of  His  laws  of  justice 
and  righteousness?  How  can  men  hold  the 
churches  accountable  for  failure  to  prevent 
war  when  statesmen  refuse  to  take  coimsel 
with  the  chtirches  or  be  guided  by  them  ex- 
cept when  war  has  already  become  a  tragic 
rcaUtj7 


It  has  been  left  to  a  refugee  professor  at  the 
New  School  of  Social  Research  in  New  York, 
one  Dr.  Eduard  Heinmann,  to  point  out  that 
Abraham  Lincoln's  famoxis  phrase  about 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth,"  Is  consUntly  and  regularly  quoted 
apart  from  Its  context  and  therefore  mis- 
quoted. The  familiar  phrase  Is  qualified,  and 
fortified,  by  the  clause  preceding.  This 
la  what  our  great  President  said,  "that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain;  that  this  Nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth."  The  words,  "under  God,"  are  the 
Integral  part  of  Lincoln's  thought.  He  did 
not  believe  that  democracy  could  be  made 
secure  except  as  under  God.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve men  were  Immune  from  greed,  nation- 
alism, vindictiveness.  moral  and  spiritual 
blindness  except  as  under  the  guidance  cf 
Almighty  God. 

"Except  the  Lord  build  the  house  they  labor 
in  vain  that  build  it:  except  the  Lord  keep 
the  city,  the  watchman  wakelh  but  in  vain." 
At  a  tiine  when  I  we  hope  to  turn  a  new  and 
shining  page  In  the  history  of  man's  life  here 
on  earth,  our  laat.  best  hope  Is  to  be  found  In 
compliance  wltli  the  will  of  Gcd.  How  shall 
we  make  democracy  secure,  what  will  guar- 
antee our  "fourlfreedoms,"  what  can  we  do  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  war  and  still  the  hot 
passions  of  nate  and  revenge  If  we  cannot 
rely  on  other  than  human  help?  We  have 
knowledge  mj/th  as  will  remove  material 
movmtalns,  but  we  lack  the  wisdom  and  the 
faith  that  will  break  down  the  barriers  that 
divide  and  cvu-se  our  modern  world.  If  there 
Is  any  high  Christian  statesmanship  available 
anywhere  In  this  world,  we  need  it  and  we 
need  It  desperately  in  these  days. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  27,  1943, 
reported  the  eyewitness  account  of  the  loss 
of  four  chaplains  who  went  down  with  a 
cargo-transport  torpedoed  in  the  North 
Atlantic  early  in  February  of  this  year.  The 
moving  story  of  wluit  happened  Is  simuned 
up  In  the  words  of  a  19-year-old  lad  who  was 
one  of  the  survivors.  This  Daniel  O'Keefe 
said.  "Just  before  the  ship  went  down  the 
chaplains  gave  their  life  preservers  to  mem- 
bers of  the  crew.  They  were  standing  on  the 
deck  praying  when  our  boat  drifted  out  of 
sight."  One  of  the  chaplains  was  a  Jew,  one 
a  Roman  Catholic,  two  were  Protestants.  In 
time  of  tragedy  religion  finds  a  common  de- 
nominator m  sacrifice.  In  a  time  of  crisis  Z 
believe  religion  can  find  a  common  denomi- 
nator, a  united  voice,  to  speak  Justice  and 
peace  to  the  nations.  Let  us  pray  God  that 
it  may  be  so. 


Congress  and  the  Bareaocrats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNSSSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVE3 
Friday,  June  11, 1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  breach  between  Congress  and 
the  executive  departmaits  is  an  alarm- 
ing condition  which  gives  all  of  us  much 
concern.  The  problem  was  ably  dis- 
cussed in  a  recent  address  delirered  by 
William  C.  Pitts.  Jr.,  general  counsel  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  to  the 
Knoxville  branch  of  the  American  So- 
ciety Qi  Civil  Engineers.   Under  leave  to 


extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  text  of 
Mr.  Pitts'  address  and  commend  it  for 
your  consideration: 

At  a  time  when  unity  and  cohesion  of  ef- 
fort are  more  important  than  at  any  time  In 
recent  history,  an  internal  conflict  is  develop- 
ing which  has  not  received  the  public  atten- 
tion that  it  deserves.    At  a  time  when  we  can 
least    afford    bitterness   and   bickering,   the 
effective  functioning  of  the  procetaes  of  gov- 
ernment Is  being  seriously  threatened  by  a 
growing  cleavage  between  the  Congress  and 
the   so-called   bureaucrats.     Since    many   of 
us    here    are    bureaucrats    according    to    the 
accepted  pwpular  definition  of  that  term,  and 
since  all  of  us  have  a  substantitd  stake  In 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
machinery  of  government  Is  geared  to  with- 
stand the  stresses  and  strains  that  mxist  In- 
evitably follow  this  war,  this  controversy  li 
worthy  of  our  serious  attention. 

In  my  opinion,  this  conflict  Is  a  senseless 
one  and  springs  from  a  lack  of  historical 
perspective  and  an  appalling  Ignorance  of  the 
basic  framework  of  government  established 
by  the  Constitution.  There  Is  a  surprising 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  ad- 
ministrators, the  Congress,  and  the  public  of 
the  proper  dlvlsiim  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility In  thj  conduct  of  the  public's 
business.  At  one  extreme  there  Is  the  type 
of  administrator  ^fho  insists  tliat  he  knows 
what  Is  best  for  the  people,  that  it  Is  his 
business  not  only  to  make  the  day-to-day 
administrative  decisions  that  are  lits  proper 
function  but  alsc  to  determine  the  long- 
rango  objectives  and  policies  to  be  pursued, 
and  that  the  Cong -•ess  has  no  legitimate  con- 
cern with  the  polJ-iy  decisions  that  he  make* 
even  when  those  decisions  affect  the  Uvea 
and  welfare  of  large  segments  of  the  public. 

This  attitude  of  mind,  which  seems  to  ma 
to  be  the  negaUon  of  represenUtlve  govern- 
ment, reaches  its  climax  when  we  find  ad- 
ministrators Insisting  that  it  Is  their  preroga- 
tive to  draft  legLslatton  and  present  it  to  Iha 
Congress  for  rubb«T-atamp  approval  and  com- 
plaining that  the  Congress  is  making  a 
nuisance  of  itself  if  it  insl^s  on  scrutlnlilng 
the  proposal,  debating  it,  and  amending  it  to 
bring  it  to  accord  wltb  congressional  policy. 
Those  who  would  thtia  deny  to  the  legislative 
branch  its  constitutional  function  ol  shap- 
ing and  controlling  policy  decisions  and  who 
seek  to  create  public  contempt  for  the  legis- 
lative process  are  guilty  of  a  tragic  error. 
The  acceptance  of  such  a  theory  would  re- 
duce the  Congress  to  the  status  of  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  immedUtely  prior  to  ita  per- 
manent demise. 

Port\xnately,  those  who  take  this  view  are 
but  a  ^landfui.  They  are  either  toept  and 
Inexperienced  administrators  who  simply  fall 
to  understand  the  Government  under  which 
they  live,  or  they  represent  that  distinct 
minority  who  believe  that  representative  gov- 
ernment has  outlived  Its  uaefvihaesa  and  seek 
to  ride  what  they  conceive  to  be  "the  wave 
of  the  future."  Most  administrators  today 
have  a  clear  recognition  of  the  limitations  of 
their  powers  and  are  honestly  seeking  to 
strengthen — not  to  destroy — representative 
government.  The  tragedy  is  that  the  mis- 
takes of  the  minority  are  now  being  attrib- 
uted to  the  entire  executive  branch,  and  all 
administrators  are  liuuped  together  vmder  the 
(^probrious  epithet  "bureaucrat"  and  pic- 
tured as  despots  seeking  to  ride  roughshod 
over  the  public  and  Congress  alike. 

To  understand  bow  prevalent  Is  ttiia  mla- 
conoeption  and  how  deep  tills  blttemeaa  baa 
gone.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  colum- 
nists In  the  dally  newspapers  or  to  ^ance  at 
random  at  any  issue  of  the  CoBiusiaainwai. 
Rxcoao.  As  a  result,  tbc  defenders  of  legta- 
laUve  power  have  taken  an  equally  Inde- 
fensible and  destructive  position  at  the  op- 
poaite  extreme.  It  now  ^ppeara  that  the 
accepted  position  in  Congresa  la  that  it  la  tbe 
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budiicu  of  that  body  not  only  to  legiaUt€ — 
that  u,  to  Uy  down  the  broad  tramework  of 
policy  within  which  government  la  to  func- 
tion— but  alv)  u>  control  the  detail  and 
minutu  of  managing  the  public  business. 

The  manlTestation*  of  this  view  are  every- 
where. We  find  them  in  the  extreme  theory 
of  the  Implications  of  the  legislative  p>ower 
of  control  over  the  purse.  As  legitimately 
construed,  that  power  Is  one  of  the  bulwarks 
cf  free  government  It  was  wrested  by  the 
Commons  from  the  Crown  after  centuries  of 
bitter  struggle,  and  all  of  us  recognize  that 
our  BVftfm  of  government  depends  upon  re- 
taining Intact  in  the  legUiative  branch  the 
ba^lc  control  over  appropriations.  But  the 
l»^uiatlve  power  is  the  power  to  determine 
and  declare  the  broad  policies  and  objec- 
tive* for  which  Federal  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended It  Is  not  the  power  to  supervise 
the  deuiled  method  of  the  spending  or  to 
determine  the  personnel  to  be  employed  in 
the  administrative  branch.  The  theory  of 
the  Constitution  u  that  the  function  of  the 
legislative  branch  ta  to  legislate;  that  Is.  to 
declare  policy  The  function  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution, 
U  to  "see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted." and  that  includes  the  details  of  man- 
agement and  the  hiring  and  flring  of  per- 
sonnel 

Yet  that  theory  Is  today  being  nullifled  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  extending  the  power 
over  the  purse  to  Uie  deuu.?  of  managing  thU 
vast  and  complicated  business  we  call  gov- 
ernment.   A  few  examples  reveal  the  method 

The  orthodox  congreselonal  theory  of  the 
sutus  of  the  Comptroller  General  Is  that 
that  officer  Is  a  special  representative  of  the 
legislative  branch  set  up  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  supervuing  and  controlling  the  de- 
tailed manner  and  method  by  which  appro- 
pnated  funds  are  expended  by  the  executive 
departmenu.  This  U  bad  theory  and  worse 
practice.  If  the  control  is  not  exercised  It 
U  worse  than  useless.  If  it  is  exercised.  It 
results  In  placing  final  responsibility  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws  in  one  branch 
of  the  Government  while  vesting  final  au- 
thority over  the  manner  of  expenditure  In 
the  representative  of  another  branch.  Such 
a  system  stifles  Imagination  and  Initiative  In 
the  administrative  ofHces  and  makes  for  an 
administration  of  the  people's  business  that  is 
encased  in  a  strait  Jacket  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations. ^ 

The  auditing  of  expenditures  by  the  execu- 
tive departmenu  is  clearly  an  executive  func- 
tion. What  is  needed  Is  a  modern  executive 
audit  of  administrative  expenditures,  with 
adequate  provision  for  systematic  reports  at 
the  results  of  those  audits  to  the  proper  con- 
gressional committees.  Under  such  a  system 
the  legislative  branch  would  be  in  position 
to  keep  fully  informed  as  to  the  manner  In 
which  appropriated  funds  are  being  spent 
and  would  have  available  the  necessary  in- 
formation upon  which  to  base  performance 
of  Its  constitutional  function  of  laying  down 
the  policies  to  govern  that  spending. 

Closely  akin  to  thi.ii  attempt  to  control  the 
executive   through   the  device  of  legislative 
policing  of  expenditures   is   the  even    more 
Indefensible  practice  of  writing  into  the  vari- 
ous appropriation  sets   deUiled   regulations 
of   the   day-to-day  decisions   that   must   be 
made  in  the  management  of  any  business. 
This  practice  is  a  nightmare  to  administra- 
tive   lawyers     Scattered     throughout    hun- 
dreds of  sututes  we  find— if  our  eyes  are 
sharp  enough— funds  appropriated  with  pro- 
visos that  no  part  of  the  money  appropriated 
by  that  or  any  other  act  may  be  spent  for 
travel,  or  that  no  automobiles  may  be  ptir- 
ehased.  or  that  only  typewriters  of  a  certain 
make  or  model   may   be  obtained.    If   this 
tendency  continues,  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing to  find  a  proviso  that  only  people  with 
red  hair  may  be  employed  with  appropriated 
funds. 


The  most  recent  legislation,  resulting  Jrcm 
the  activities  cf  the  Dies  and  Kerr  com- 
mittees, shows  how  this  extremist  view  cf  the 
power  over  the  purse  may  be  applied  to  vest 
in  the  legislature  the  purely  executive  pc-*er 
of  the  selection  of  administrative  persoi-nel. 
For  btveral  years  the  Dies  committee  has  been 
conducting  what  is  pclltely  called  an  in- 
vestigation  of  the  social,  eccncmic.  ar.d  p''I;t- 
Ical  views  cf  Gcvtmment  employees.  When 
the  committee  reaches  the  conclus.cn  thi: 
any  employee  has  Communist  sympa'.hies  or 
is  a  member  of  a  subversive  orgar.izaiion. 
It  brings  the  information  before  Congress 
With  a  recommendation  that  a  prov.&o  be 
•aritten  into  the  appropriation  act  prohibiting 
the  payment  cf  salary  for  ai.y  government 
position  to  the  suspect.  On  several  recent 
occasions  these  rcccmmendaticr.s  have  been 
written  into  law  Thus,  by  the  simple  ex- 
J>edient  of  withholding  funds,  the  Ccn^ies? 
is  exercising  the  Executive  function  of  pass- 
ing on  the  qualifications  of  subordinate  em- 
ployees m  the  administrative  agencies.  V.'e 
are  not  here  interested  in  the  question  cf 
whether  the  particular  proscnb<:-d  employees 
are  in  fact  Communists.  Fascists,  radicals. 
or  liberals.  The  point  is  that  when  the  leci^- 
lative  branch  attempts  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  power  of  determining  the  quahflcations 
of  individual  employees  m  the  executive 
branch,  it  is  pursuing  a  course  that  can  lead 
only  to  chaos  in  gcvernment 

There  i.s  another  related  practice,  increas- 
ing in  usage  m  recent  years,  by  which  the 
Congress  In  effect  deprives  the  President  of 
an  important  power  vested  in  him  by  the 
Constitution.  I  am  referring  to  the  device 
of  circumventing  the  veto  pfjwer  by  attach- 
ing highly  controversial  legislation  in  the 
form  of  riders  to  essential  appropriation  bills. 
Under  the  orthodox  view  that  the  President  is 
without  power  to  veto  particular  items  but 
muit  either  accept  or  veto  the  bill  m  its  en- 
tirety, he  is  thus  forced  Uj  acquiesce  in  \ce- 
islatlon  to  whch  he  is  opposed  since,  to  exer- 
cise the  veto  power  would  be  to  Jeopardize. 
and.  in  many  important  instances,  to  block 
essential  Government  activitie.?.  While  this 
practice  may  be  defensible  on  strict  legal 
grounds.  It  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  in  that  It  amounts  to  abro- 
gation by  legislative  action  of  one  of  the 
Chief  Executives  most  vital  powers 

This  same  tendency  toward  confui^ion  and 
usurpation  by  indirection  is  reflected  in  the 
present  trend  toward  legislative  control  over 
the  power  of  appointment  and  emplovment 
The  theory  of  the  Constitution,  and  historical 
precedent  for  150  years.  i.s  clear  to  the  effect 
that  the  selection  of  employees  in  the  e.xecu- 
tive  departments  is  an   Executive   function. 
The  purpose  of  the  constitutional   prov:s;..ii 
for  senatorial  confirmation  of  certain  olBcer.-5 
was  to  give  to  the  legislative  branch  a  veto 
power   over    the    appointment    cf    a   limited 
number  ol  policy-making  officers  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  legislature's  primary  Interest  in 
all   matters   of   policy   determination.     This 
provision    was    never   Intended    to   have    tiie 
effect  of  transferring  the  effective  power  of 
selection  to  the  legislative  branch.    Neverthe- 
less, that  Is  exactly  what  has  happened  with 
respect   to   a   large   number  of   Federal   em- 
ployees.    The  actual  power  of  selection  and 
appointment  of  United  States  Judges,  district 
attorneys,    marshals,    collectors    of    internal 
revenue,  postmasters,  and  a  large  number  cf 
miscellaneous  appointees  rests  with  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  Slate  of  residence  of  the  ap-    I 
polntee  or.  In  the  case  of  postmasters,  with    I 
the  Representative  from  the  district. 

The  President,  in  effect,  merely  rubber- 
stamps  the  senatorial  appointment.  This  has 
not  always  been  true,  and  there  Is  nothing 
In  the  Constitution  or  historical  precedent 
that  compels  it.  There  can  be  no  hope  for 
a  stable  career  service  in  Government  until  i 
this  trend  is  reversed  and  the  Executive  in-  | 
sists   With   Jackson,   Cleveland,   and   Wilson 
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that  the  senatorial  pcwer  to  confirm  is  m.erely 
the  power  to  accept  or  reject  an  Executive 
selection  and  Is  not  the  power  to  appoint. 

Unfortunately,  the  trend  is  in  the  opposite 
d.recticn.  There  is  now  pending  m  Congress 
a  bill  that  would  subject  the  employment  oX 
thousands  cf  prcfessional,  technical,  scien- 
tiSc.  and  management  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  senatorial  confirmation. 
This  wculd  be  bad  enough  if  Senate  action 
^ere  limited  to  approval  or  rejection  cf  an 
EJiecutive  app-smtment  by  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  Ser.a:e.  It  is  much  worse  when  we 
understand  that  under  the  practice  of  sena- 
torial courtesy  it  means,  in  practice,  that  the 
selection  of  these  Executive  employees  will 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Senator  or 
S'.nators  controlling  patronage  for  the  par- 
ticular State  cf  residence  of  the  employee. 
Under  such  a  ivstem  every  employee  will  re- 
tain his  position  at  the  will  cf  the  Senator  or 
St-i.ators  from  his  home  State.  Every  de- 
cision that  IS  made,  every  action  that  is  taken. 
must  be  with  full  recognition  that  If  It 
arouses  the  displeasure  of  the  patronage  dis- 
penser, the  employee  responsible  may  be 
f  r  reed  cut  cf  his  chosen  work.  No  one  in  the 
administrative  service  wou'd  dare  act  with- 
out ccr.Eicerir.g  the  consequences.  Thus  final 
control  over  management  is  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Halls  of  the  Senate. 

This  tendency  toward  legislative  interfer- 
ence with  the  detail?  of  management  is  fur- 
ther illustrated  in  a  different  field  by  the 
proposals  that  have  been  pressed  In  recent 
years  to  deprive  the  T  V.  A.  of  the  right  to 
use  Its  power  revenues  In  the  pavment  of 
operating  exixTses  and  thus  to  place  the 
Congress  in  conirol  of  the  complicated  busi- 
ness of  managing  a  va.n  utility  system.  The 
enactment  of  any  such  proposal  would  mean 
that  such  busuiess  decisions  as  the  making 
of  cuiitracts  for  new  loads,  the  increase  of 
substation  and  transmi.'^sion  facilities,  and 
the  repair  or  replacement  cf  major  items  of 
equipment  would  be  made  in  Congress  and 
not  by  the  managers  of  the  business. 

While  many  of  these  matters  to  which  I 
have  referred  .".re  of  great  public  importance 
on  their  own  m.erits.  the  major  significance 
lies  in  the  dangerous  trend  toward  confu- 
sion of  function  and  division  of  rejpon.^i- 
bility.  This  trend  threatens  to  dislocate  the 
machinery  of  government  frcm  two  direc- 
tions. 

The  successful  conduct  of  anv  business 
requires  that  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  management  should  be 
clothed  With  sufficient  authority  and  Inde- 
pendence of  deci.-ion  to  make  the  determina- 
tions upon  which  the  results  depend.  If 
thnse  determinations  are  Inhibited  by  the 
fear  of  legislative  reprisals  or  by  the  neces- 
sity for  obtaining  legislative  approval  In  ad- 
vance cf  action,  the  inevitable  result  will  be 
a  type  cf  administration  that  follows  the  safe 
road,  that  does  only  those  things  that  have 
been  done  before,  and  that  rigidly  adheres 
to  the  path  of  tradition  and  precedent.  This 
IS  stultification  at  a  point  in  time  when 
theie  IS  a  crying  need  for  imaginative 
leadership. 

Equally  serious  1=  the  adverse  effect  upon 
the  legislature  itself.  The  Job  that  has  been 
assigned  by  the  Constitution  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch— that  of  charting  the  course  that 
Government  is  to  follow— is  of  such  para- 
mount impcrtance  that  it  demands  the  un- 
divided attention  of  the  Congress.  When 
tnat  body  diverts  its  efforts  and  energy  to 
the  details  of  administration,  it,  to  that 
extent,  disables  itself  from  discharging  the 
great  obligations  placed  upon  it  by  the 
Constitution. 

Government  today  touches  the  lives  of 
all  of  U5.  The  welfare  of  each  of  us  may  well 
be  affected  if  this  misunderstanding  of  power 
and  function  Is  permitted  to  continue  It  Is 
time  that  a  demand  be  heard  for  mutual 
itsirect  and  uncien-.tanding— in  short,  for  a  re- 


ttirn  to  the  middle  ground  which  is  in  es- 
sence the  great  compromise  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, To  understand  where  we  have  gone 
vsTong  It  is  essential  to  realize  that  the  sys- 
tem of  government  establislicd  by  the  Con- 
stitution was  fashioned  out  of  the  conflict 
between  two  groups  of  extremists.  On  one 
side  were  those  who.  fresh  from  the  struggle 
with  the  Crown,  feared  a  strong  executive 
and  ii^sisted  upon  placing  the  final  power  of 
sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 
Opposed  to  them  were  those  who,  like  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  Gouverneur  Morris,  dis- 
trusted the  people,  feared  what  they  called 
the  tyranny  cf  the  majority,  and  demanded 
a  strong  central  executive  to  keep  in  check 
what  they  feared  would  be  the  excesses  of  a 
popular  assembly. 

The  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers 
and  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  that 
are  grounded  in  the  Constitution  represent 
the  middle  ground  between  those  two  ex- 
tremes. Tlius,  there  was  created  a  strong 
executive  with  broad  powers  to  administer 
the  laws  but  with  only  two  methods  of  in- 
fluencing legislation:  First,  the  power  to 
recommend  and  to  appeal  to  the  public  for 
popular  support,  and,  second,  a  modified  veto. 
As  an  offset  to  this  Executive  power  the  com- 
plete power  to  legislate  and  to  appropriate 
was  lodged  in  the  Congress,  supplemented  by 
the  limited  power  of  senatorial  confirmation 
as  a  check  on  the  Executive  selection  over 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  very  limited  class 
of  policy-making  offices.  No  one  contends 
that  this  system  Is  perfect.  It  has  definite 
weaknesses,'  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
parliamentary  system  which  blends  Execu- 
tive and  legislative  power  Is  preferable.  But 
our  Immediate  task  is  to  make  our  present 
system  work.  It  is  clear  that  that  objective 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  ignoring  the  legis- 
lative power  or  by  substituting  legislative 
control  for  management. 

What  is  required  is  a  cooperative  endeavor 
to  strengthen  both  the  administrative  and 
legislative  branches  and  to  provide  the  means 
for  an  effective  working  arrangement  be- 
tween them.  To  this  end  every  responsible 
administrator  in  the  Federal  service  should 
devote  his  efforts  toward  providing  and  keep- 
ing open  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Representatives  of 
Congress.  Instead  of  avoiding  contacts  with 
congressional  committees  and  the  reporting 
of  the  conduct  of  his  business  to  the  Con- 
gress, he  should  make  a  deliberate  effort  to 
find  opportunities  for  Informing  the  legis- 
lative Representatives  of  all  aspects  of  his 
administration.  In  presenting  appropria- 
tion requests,  and  in  other  appearances  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  the  respon- 
sible administrators  should  at  all  times  be 
willing  to  make  a  full  disclosure  of  all  of 
their  activities  and  should  avoid  any  Indica- 
tions of  an  attempt  to  conceal  or  a  desire  to 
deprive  Congress  of  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  work  of  the  administrative  agencies 
and.  where  necessary,  to  legislate  concerning 
their  powers  and  responsibilities. 

In  all  relations  with  the  Congress  it  Is  es- 
sential that  the  representatives  of  the 
administrative  agencies  make  clear  their 
recognition  of  the  final  responsibility  of 
Congress  in  the  development  and  control  of 
policy,  while  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of 
preserving  to  the  administrators  the  right 
to  make  the  detailed  decisions  upon  which 
th-^  efficient  conduct  of  the  agencies  depends. 
Finally,  it  is  essential  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive begin  now  to  regain  that  large  part  of 
the  appointing  power  that  has  been  whittled 
away  and  to  Insist  on  limiting  legislative 
participation  in  the  appointment  and  re- 
moval of  employees  to  the  boundaries  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  there  are 
adjustments  both  In  thinking  and  procedures 
that  seem  to  me  to  be  essential,     II  I  were 
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In  any  position  to  give  advice  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  it  would  run  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: Be  realistic  enough  to  recognize  that 
mcdern  government  is  a  complicated  busi- 
ness that  requires  the  services  of  experienced 
and  qualified  management  personnel.  In 
performing  your  high  constitutional  func- 
tion of  declaring  the  pohcies  that  the  man- 
agement agencies  are  to  follow,  exercise  care 
in  defining  the  purposes  and  objectives  that 
you  desire  to  accomplish  and  then  vest  those 
managers  with  sufficient  independence  and 
discretionary  authority  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  accomplish  those  purposes.  Make 
It  clear  that  in  carrying  out  your  mandate 
those  managers  are  responsible  to  you  and  to 
the  people  and  be  sure  that  they  have  suffi- 
cient authority  to  discharge  that  responsi- 
bility. Establish  the  necessary  machinery  in 
the  legislative  branch  to  keep  fully  informed 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  managers 
are  discharging  their  responsibility.  One 
helpful  suggestion  toward  this  end  is  found 
in  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  for 
equipping  the  Appropriations  Committees  and 
other  special  committees  of  Congress  with 
expert  staffs,  qualified  to  obtain,  analyze,  and 
explain  the  data  relating  to  the  programs  of 
the  operating  agencies.  Preserve  inviolate 
your  control  over  appropriations  and  the  gen- 
eral policies  and  objectives  for  which  such 
appropriations  may  be  spent.  Avoid  all  at- 
tempts at  controlling  administrative  per- 
sonnel or  the  detailed  business  decisions 
through  the  device  of  minute  appropriation 
restrictions. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  great  weakness 
of  our  Government  as  compared  with  the 
parliamentary  system  is  the  isolation  of  the 
Executive  from  the  legislature.  This  is  a 
valid  criticism,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  that  makes  the  defect  Irreme- 
diable. If  there  is  a  sincere  determination 
to  keep  open  the  lines  of  communication  and 
to  perfect  the  machinery  for  doing  so,  there 
is  no  Insurmountable  obstacle  to  coopera- 
tion. If  this  Government  is  to  succeed  in 
meeting  the  conditions  that  will  shortly  con- 
front us.  such  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence 
and  respect  is  essential. 


America's  Aviation  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  excerpts  and  quo- 
tations from  an  article  entitled  "Amer- 
ica's Air  Lines  in  the  War": 

Excerpt  from  President  Roosevelt's  annual 
address  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Nation,  January  6,  1942: 

'Only  this  all-out  scale  of  production  will 
hasten  the  ultimate  all-out  victory.  Speed 
will  count.  Lost  ground  can  always  be  re- 
gained— lost  time  never.  Speed  will  save 
lives;  speed  will  save  this  Nation,  which  is  In 
peril;  speed  will  save  our  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion— and  slowness  has  never  been  an  Amer- 
ican characteristic." 

Excerpt  from  address  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  National  Aviation 
Forum  on  January  24,  1939: 

"The  country's  welfare  in  time  of  peace 
and  its  safety  in  time  of  war  rests  upon  the 


existence  of  a  stabilized  aircraft  production — 
an  economically  and  technically  sound  air 
transportation  system,  both  domestic  and 
overseas." 

Excerpt  from  joint  letter  dated  September 
13.  1940,  from  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the 
Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  jointly 
stating  the  official  Army  and  Navy  policy  witlx 
respect  to  the  relation  of  the  armed  forces  to 
the  air  transport  industry: 

"The  War  and  Navy  Departments  consider 
that  the  air  transport  Industry  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  national  defense  •  •  • 
it  Is  both  necessary  and  practicable  to  allo- 
cate available  aviation  personnel  and  ma- 
teriel in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the  main- 
tenance  of  air-line  service  without  reduction 
in  its  safety  and  reliability." 

On  August  9,  1940.  Secretary  of  War  Stlm- 
son  said  to  Congress: 

"Air  power  today  has  decided  the  fate  of 
nations." 

Excerpt  from  a  letter  dated  April  1.  1042. 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  command- 
ing general.  Army  Air  Forces: 

•Civil  air  transportation  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  the  war  effort.  •  •  •  Key  alr-lln* 
personnel  should  be  encouraged  to  stay  at 
their  posts." 

In  the  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L. 
Stimson  to  the  chairman  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate,  in  para- 
graph 2  thereof,  the  Secretary  said  in  each 
letter  as  follows: 

"Continued  uninterrupted  service  by  do- 
mestic air  lines  is  essential  in  the  interest  of 
national  security." 

Excerpt  from  letter  dated  November  8.  1M2, 
from  General  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of 
Staff.  United  States  Army,  to  the  president  of 
the  Air  Transport  Association  of  America: 

"This  Job  (transportation  by  air  by  Amer- 
icas air  lines)  •  •  •  is  essential  to  our 
business  of  getting  on  with  the  war." 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  signed 
bv  General  George  C.  Mar&hall,  Chief  of  Staff, 
War  Department  circular  No.  211,  dated  July 
1.  1942,  directs: 

"In  the  performance  of  its  mission,  both 
within  and  without  the  continental  United 
States,  the  Army  Air  Forces  will  utllUe  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  services,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel  of  the  civil  air  camerB." 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Director,  Selective  Service 
System.  January  26,  1943: 

"Air  transportation  is  a  vital  and  necessary 
adjunct  to  our  defense  and  war  effort.  Almost 
dally  the  military  services  are  calling  upon 
the  air  lines  to  perform  special  missions  In 
connection  with  the  urgent  and  expedited 
transportation  of  personnel  (including  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  their  equip- 
ment) and  materiel  necessary  to  otir  war 
effort.  •  •  •  The  air  lines  are  Increasing- 
ly being  called  upon  to  perform  vital  main- 
tenance, airplane  assembly,  weather  forecast 
and  communication.  •  •  •  Delay  of  above 
services  will  impede  the  war-production  pro- 
gram, and  in  that  sense  will  endanger  the 
national  safety." 

At  his  press  conference  on  January  8,  1043. 
Joseph  B.  Eastman.  Director  of  Defense 
Transportation,  stated: 

"Efficient  transportation  is  Just  as  Impor- 
tant to  the  war  effort  as  the  furnishing  of 
machine  tools." 

Excerpt  from  an  address  of  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley,  former  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  LaGuardla  Airport.  New  York  City,  Octo- 
ber 15.  1939: 

"The  very  existence  of  these  air  lines,  with 
their  excellent  equipment  and  personnel,  la 
a  strong  guaranty  of  the  Nation's  peace  and 
safety." 

The  Honorable  Ka»l  Stktan,  United  States 
Congressman  from  Nebraska  and  member  of 
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the  Hous«  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
ipeaJilng  to  the  Honorable  William  A.  M. 
Burden.  Assistant  (or  Aeronautics  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  said  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  In  its  administration 
of  the  Federal  Airways  System  and  of  the 
traffic  ever  it  (p.  125  of  the  printed  hearings 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Department  of  Commerce  appropriation  bill 
for  1944)  : 

'•You  are  more  In  the  war  than  the  rail- 
roads." 

During  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  London  on  February  25,  1942,  Mr. 
Hore-Bel!sha,  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in 
the  Chamberlain  Government  at  the  cutset 
of  World  War  No.  2.  declared: 

"There  is  Inadequacy  of  machines  of  the 
kind  to  carry  parachute  troops,  and  not 
enough  transport-carrying  airplanes. 

Excerpta  from  page  366  of  the  Concres- 
noNAL  Recobo  of  January  25.  1943,  from  the 
speech  of  the  Honorable  Cael  Vinson,  United 
States  Congreasman  from  Georgia : 

"Aviation,  we  all  know,  bas  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  It  will  continue  to  grow. 
After  the  war  it  may  become  the  chief  com- 
mon carrier  within  and  to  points  without 
our  borders.     •     •     • 

"The  CXingress  has  established  in  recent 
yvars  a  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and 
»  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  That  legislation 
originated  In  the  Conxmittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  •  •  •  and  for  it 
the  counti7  should  be  profoundly  grateful 
to  that  committee's  great  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lxa|.  and 
to  his  committee  colleagues,  for  their  wisdom 
and  foresight.  Its  value  in  this  war  situa- 
tion has  proved  to  be  Immeasurable.    •    •     • 

"The  civilian  pilot-training  program,  the 
development  of  landing  areas,  the  installa- 
tion of  air  navigation  facilities  and  the  de- 
velopment thereof,  including  communica- 
tions and  directional  guidance,  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  have  all  been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  country  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
•nd  every  phase  of  the  worJt  of  these  agencies 
today  is  performed  under  the  closest  kind 
of  cooperation  with  our  military  and  naval 
•Ir  arms.  In  time  of  Mv-ar.  In  fact,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  adjuncts  of  our  defense  arms, 
like  the  Coast  Guard,  for  example,  is  of  the 
Navy.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  de- 
fense establishments." 

Extract  from  New  York  Herald  Trlbtme  of 
May  6,  1943,  quoting  Maj.  Gen.  Harold  L. 
George,  commanding  general.  Air  Transport 
Command  United  States  Army  Air  Forces: 

"If  It  had  not  been  for  their  (air  lines  In 
world-wide  air  transportation)  wholehearted 
■pint  of  cooperation.  It  would  have  been  as 
nearly  impossible  as  anything  can  be  im- 
possible for  us  (the  Army)  to  carry  out  the 
Job  In  the  way  it  has  been  done." 


Antistrikc  LegUUtion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  MONTANA 

Of  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Friday.  June  11, 1943 

Mr.  OXX)NNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  before  us  today  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  706.  known  as  the  Connally 
bill.  I  opposed  the  passage  of  this  bill 
in  the  House  for  several  reasons.  Among 
th«n  was  that  the  Commander  in  Chief 
Of  the  Army  and  Navy  has  never  asked 


for  this  legislation.  Neither  did  the  de- 
partments of  Government  having  to  do 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  namely, 
the  NavT.  the  Army,  and  the  Maritime 
Commission.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
representatives  of  these  departments  tes- 
tified before  the  committee  that  in  their 
opinion  such  legislation  would  retard 
our  war  effort.  To  whom  must  we  look 
for  guidance  and  leadership  in  such  mat- 
ters as  this?  The  responsibility  of  the 
conduct  of  this  war  rests  upon  the  Chief 
Executive  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  upon  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

There  are  also  many  vital  defects  in 
the  bill  as  finally  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees.  No  one  can  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a  direct  slap  at  the 
millions  and  millions  of  patriotic,  hard- 
working American  citizens.  James  F. 
Byrnes,  Director  of  War  Mobilization,  sa:d 
in  a  speech  just  the  other  day: 

When  you  condemn  the  few  who  strike 
do  not  forget  that  the  great  mass  of  il:ic 
workers,  and  with  rare  exceptions,  the  leaders 
of  organized  labor,  are  doing  as  much  as 
any  of  us,  and  more  than  many  of  us,  to 
see  that  there  is  no  interruption  of  war 
production. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

Do  not  forget  that  during  1942  only  one- 
twentieth  of  1  percent  of  the  time  of  workeis 
engaged  in  war  work  was  lost  on  strilces. 
The  striker  in  war  industry  is  almost  as  rare 
as  the  slacker  in  the  Army. 

These  millions  of  workers  have  in  the 
services  of  our  Army  and  Navy  upward 
of  1,0C0,C00  boys,  as  well  as  many  of 
their  daughters.  They  are  just  as  con- 
cerned and  just  as  patriotic  as  any  class 
of  people  in  the  United  States.  I  think 
it  goes  without  saying  that  this  bill  will 
do  more  to  create  industrial  unrest  than 
any  other  one  thing. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  observed  to  one 
of  the  conferees  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  the  foUowing:  Let  us  assume  that 
this  bill  is  before  the  House  because  of 
the  so-called  coal  strike  as  production  of 
war  materials  has  reached  an  unparal- 
leled peak,  which  assumption  I  think  is 
fair.  Now  assume  such  to  be  a  fact,  are 
we  not  bypassing  this  bill  deciding  that 
the  operators  are  without  fault  and  that 
the  miners  are  not  entitled  to  their  in- 
crease in  pay?  Such  action  on  cur  part, 
in  my  opinion,  is  unfair. 

If  we  pass  this  legislation,  we  not  only 
condemn  the  miners  for  their  action  in 
stopping  work  but  we  also  decide  the  Is- 
sue against  the  miners.   All  of  this,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  do.    I  happen  to  know 
that  the  coal-mining  occupation  is  a  sea- 
sonal occupation.    Seldom  do  these  men 
work  continuously  during  the  year;  that 
they  are  underpaid  in  view  of  living  con- 
ditions, I  do  not  think  any  fair-minded 
person  will  deny.   Again,  may  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  dangerous  and  hazard- 
ous occupation  of  coal  mining.    Just  re- 
cently 79  dead  bodies  were  removed  from 
a  coal  mine  in  my  district  after  sevei-al 
days  of  frantic  work  on  the  part  of  the 
rescuers.     They  came  from  Butte  and 
every  other  place  to  rescue  their  fellow 
miners.    I  am  not  prepared  by  my  vote 
today  to  decide  against  this  group  of  pa- 
triotic Americans  even  though  we  may 


believe  at  the  time  that  they  are  being 
misled  by  misguided  and  over-ambitious 
leaders  and  that  their  procedure  in  get- 
tinrr  their  rights  is  wrong.  On  the  whole 
I  think  it  is  a  vicious  piece  of  legislation 
passed  at  a  mighty  dangerous  time. 
England  htid  trouble  with  her  coal  min- 
ers until  Churchill  came  into  power  and 
ho  placed  a  Bevin  at  the  head  of  labor. 
What  we  need  in  this  country  is  a  Bevin. 
In  thi.s  over-all  picture  let  us  not  forget 
the  words  of  the  immortal  Abraham  Lin- 
coln uttered  as  far  back  as  1860  in  dis- 
cussing the  Massachusetts  shoemakers' 
strike  when  he  said: 

Think  God  that  we  have  a  system  of  labor 
where  there  can  be  a  strike.  Whatever  the 
prr.';~ure.  there  is  a  point  where  the  workman 

may  step. 
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Lower  Production  of  Dairy  Products 
Is  Apparent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  whether  a  few  individuals  or 
groups  are  going  to  be  allowed  to  ruin  the 
war  dairy  food  program  should  be  of 
concern  to  every  Member  of  this  House 
and  to  every  consumer  in  America. 

The  following  official  weekly  report  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shows  a  decrease  of  25  percent  in 
ciieese  production  in  comparison  to  the 
same  week  in  1942: 

Weekly  A)nerican  cheese  production — Change$ 
»n  produc:ion  /or  week  ending  Thursday. 
Hay  IJ,  li^43 
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American  cheese  production  for  the  week 
ending  May  13  roae  5  percent  Irom  the  pre- 
ceding week,  the  United  Sutes  Department 
oX  Agriculture  reports.    Pasture  growth  haa 


been  retarded  this  year  due  to  cool  weather 
and  the  shift  from  winter  rations  to  pasture 
feed  was  delayed  as  a  result.  Production  waa 
25  percent  lower  than  the  extremely  high 
levels  a  year  earlier. 

The  seasonal  gain  in  Wisconsin  was  6  per- 
cent. Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  produc- 
tion remained  19  percent  lower. 

Gains  in  production  from  the  preceding 
week  occurred  in  all  areas  except  the  South 
Central,  where  declines  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Arkansas  caused  a  1 -percent  decrease  for 
the  area.  A  2-percent  rise  was  shown  in 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic  States.  The 
11  percent  increase  in  the  East  North  Central 
States  outside  Wisconsin  was  reflected  about 
equally  in  all  States  of  that  area.  Production 
Increased  5  percent  in  the  West  North  Central 
area  and  3  percent  in  the  West. 

Production  by  areas  when  compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  a  year  earlier,  showed 
much  the  same  pattern  which  had  prevailed 
for  several  weeks.  All  areas  were  sharply 
lower,  the  decrease  in  the  North  and  South 
Atlantic  of  64  percent  being  particularly 
marked.  A  27  percent  decline  was  reported 
for  the  East  North  Central  area  except  Wis- 
consin. Production  of  the  West  North  Central 
area  was  30  percent  lower,  which  is  the  same 
level  as  last  week.  The  decrease  ni  the  South 
Central's  output  was  28  percent,  while  in 
the  West  a  15  percent  reduction  was  shown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  butter  pro- 
duction is  still  about  equal  to  the  1942 
production.  The  evaporated  milk  pro- 
duction for  the  first  4  months  of  1943 
shows  a  decrease  of  28  percent  in  com- 
parison to  the  first  4  months  of  1942. 
The  May  1943  evaporated  milk  (case 
goods)  held  by  manufacturers  was 
114,000.000  pounds,  or  48  percent  less 
than  May  1,  1942.  stocks  and  27  percent 
less  than  the  1937-41  May  1  average. 

There  was  14  percent  less  dried  skim 
milk  from  the  spray  process  and  25  per- 
cent less  dried  skim  milk  from  the  roller 
process  produced  from  January  1  to  May 
1,  1943,  than  during  the  corresponding 
months  of  1942. 

The  dried  skim  milk  production  by 
both  spray  and  roller  processes  for  the 
first  4  months  of  1943  was  19  percent 
smaller  than  during  the  same  months  of 
1942.  There  were  100,000,000  pounds  of 
milk  soUds  produced  from  .skim  milk 
January  1  to  May  1,  1943.  Of  this 
79.900.000  pounds  were  by  the  spray 
process  and  21,100,000  pounds  were  by 
the  roller  process,  part  of  which  is  used 
for  animal  food. 

A  summary  of  the  dairy  situation, 
then,  would  be  that  the  total  fluid  milk 
production  has  not  shown  much  change 
from  last  year;  the  butter  production  is 
fairly  even  in  comparison  to  previous 
yearly  production  figures  though  less  is 
available  for  domestic  consumption;  the 
Cheddar  cheese  production  is  20  to  25 
percent  below  the  1942  production;  the 
evaporated  milk  production  is  28  percent 
below  the  1942  production  for  the  first  4 
months  of  the  year;  the  storage  stocks 
of  evaporated  milk  are  48  percent  below 
the  May  1,  1942,  stocks.  The  dried  skim 
milk  production  by  the  spray  process  is 
14  percent  below  the  January  to  May 
production  of  1942;  the  skim  milk  solids 
by  the  roller  process  is  25  percent  below 
the  January  to  May  1942  production. 

In  1939  good  Wisconsin  cheese  was 
selling  in  the  Washington  chain  stores 
for  as  low  as  14  to  15  cents  per  pound. 


Cheese  was  11.7  cents  per  pound  the  first 
6  months  of  1939  in  Wisconsin.  This 
was  a  spread  of  only  3  to  4  cents  per 
pound  between  Plymouth,  Wis.,  price  and 
consumer  price  in  Washington. 

December  1.  1942,  the  subsidy  program 
was  extended  to  cheese.  The  price  was 
pegged  at  23^4  cents  per  pound  and  the 
subsidy  was  placed  at  3%  cents  per 
pound  on  the  basis  of  helping  the  con- 
sumer. The  present  price  of  cheese  in 
Washington  is  at  least  38  cents  per 
pound.  We  now  have  a  spread,  then,  of 
38  to  23*4  or  14^4  cents  per  pound  or 
more  than  cheese  sold  for  in  Wasliington 
in  1939.  I  ask  where  did  this  subsidy 
keep  the  consumer  in  this  particular 
article  of  food? 

Since  one  article  of  an  industry  like 
cheese  shows  a  14-15  cents  per  pound 
spread  that  is  supposed  to  enjoy  a  sub- 
sidy, and  another  article  of  the  same 
industry,  like  butter,  has  had  only  a 
small  spread,  without  any  subsidy,  it 
appears  that  there  are  more  important 
factors  to  be  considered  in  food  prices 
than  the  imaginary  benefits  of  a  10- 
percent  roll-back  in  the  price  of  butter. 

I  realize  in  some  stores  cheese  has  been 
49  cents  per  pound,  but  I  have  tried  to 
keep  this  comparison  on  comparable 
grades  of  cheese,  and  have  given  the 
opposition  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

It  is  regrettable  that  no  one  in  the  high 
places  has  ever  had  any  practical  expe- 
rience in  food  production  nor  any  train- 
ing for  food  production.  These  food- 
production  programs  would  be  more 
effectively  executed  if  we  had  represen- 
tation in  these  bureaus  from  States  that 
not  only  could  and  do  feed  themselves 
but  are  furnishing  the  food  for  the 
armed  forces,  lease-lend,  and  other  for- 
eign commitments.  While  Mr  Harry 
Hopkins,  with  his  copartners  Messrs. 
Fi-ankfurter,  Cohen,  and  Rosenmann, 
may  be  past  masters  in  the  political  ap- 
proaches, their  leadership  on  domestic 
issues,  including  food  production,  should 
be  questioned  by  all  interested  in  the 
war  food  program. 

If  the  butter  roll-back  results  in  re- 
duced milk  production  and  in  less  milk- 
solids  production,  great  harm  will  be 
done  to  the  war  dairy  program.  We 
must  also  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  oiu-  1943  production  of  dairy 
products  is  being  shared  with  the  people 
of  many  lands  and  that  the  amounts 
available  for  our  domestic  requirements 
is  gradually  becoming  less  and  less. 


What  Is  Freedom  of  the  Air? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11, 1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  article  by 


L.  Welch  Pogue,  pubUshed  in  Nation's 
Business  for  June  1943: 

What  Is  Pbjeedom  or  thb  Aa?— Th«  Chaik- 
MAN  or  THE  Civil  AxHONAtrncs  Boakd  Or- 
FKus  A  Common  Sknsx  Pkockam  ro«  Into- 

NATIONAL    AlS    COMMBtCB 

(By  L.  Welch  Pogue) 

In  time  of  war.  the  airplane  is  a  destroyer 
of  civilization.  But  after  the  war,  the  air- 
plane— if  wisely  used  as  a  vehicle  of  trade  and 
travel — may  t>e  our  best  means  of  keeping 
the  world  at  peace. 

Traveling  at  300  miles  an  hour — a  cruising 
speed  which  transport  planes  could  attain 
shortly  after  the  war — ^It  will  take  less  time 
to  go  from  New  York  to  Moscow  by  air  than 
to  go  from  New  York  to  Chicago  by  train.  It 
will  take  less  time  to  go  from  Minneapolis  to 
Tokyo  by  air  than  from  Minneapolis  to  New 
York  by  train. 

The  airplane,  by  pulling  the  world  closer 
together,  will  be  a  force  for  good.  But,  be- 
fore it  can  be  made  to  fulfill  that  purpose, 
certain  peace-time  problems  of  international 
air  operations  must  be  solved: 

1.  Problems  concerning  military  aircraft: 
The  extent  to  which  military  planes  shall  b« 
permitted  to  fly  outside  their  own  countries. 

2.  Problems,  in  the  nonuilitary  field, 
having  to  do  with  the  requirements  each 
country  lays  down  for  the  operation  over  its 
domain  of  its  own  and  foreign  aircraft: 
safety,  customs,  immigration,  traffic  control, 
public  health. 

3.  Problems  involving  the  rights  of  private 
and  commercial  aircraft  of  each  country  to 
fly  over  and  to  land  in  other  countries. 

Liet  us  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  rights 
of  commercial  aircraft.  These  problems  are 
not  only  interrelated  with  many  matters  of 
national  concern,  but  also  inject  new  con- 
siderations into  the  international  picture. 

TEEMS    ARE    UlCKING 

We  make  a  mistake,  therefore,  if  we  assume 
that  the  future  of  aviation  can  be  worked  out 
more  or  less  as  an  Incident  in  relation  to 
other  issues.  Hard,  close  thinking  is  neces- 
sary if  the  future  of  world  aviation  is  to  be 
soundly  planned. 

Heretofore,  the  field  of  international  avia- 
tion has  lacked  even  an  adequate  accepted 
terminology.  Such  terms  as  "air  sovereignty" 
a^d  "freedom  of  the  air."  for  example,  mean 
all  things  to  all  men.  Without  some  agree- 
ment as  to  the  meaning  of  such  terms,  co- 
operative effort  among  nations,  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  major  problems  of  Interna- 
tional aviation,  is  clearly  impossible. 

But  we  cannot  even  begin  with  definitions. 
We  must  first  analyze  some  of  the  problems 
which  we  are  trying  to  define. 

Today  all  nations  must  decide  to  what  ex- 
tent artificial  barrier»  can  and  should  be 
removed  from  the  path  of  world  aTiation. 
This  is  an  important  issue  to  our  own  ootm- 
try  because  it  will  determine  the  extent  to 
which  America,  for  years  to  come,  shtOl  have 
the  right  to  engage  In  air  commerce,  over 
the  shortest  routes  and  in  the  most  economi- 
cal way,  with  other  nations. 

Out  of  the  past  haa  grown  a  doctrine  of 
international  law  under  which  each  nation 
may  legally  exclude  foreign  commercial  planes 
from  the  air  space  over  Its  domain.  Special 
permission — generally  obtained  through  tedi- 
ous negotiation — Isoiow  required  before  any 
commercial  aircraft  may  enter  or  pass  throt^b 
a  foreign  nation's  air  qMce. 

Special  permission  Is  also  required  to  land 
on  foreign  soil,  not  only  to  dis^iarge  or  take 
on  passengers  and  cargo,  but  for  the  far 
more  limited  purposes  of  refueling,  mairiny 
repairs,  or  taking  refiige  from  storms. 

Oliver  J.  Ussitzjm,  in  discussing  interna- 
tional aviation  problems  in  his  book  Inter- 
national Air  Transport,  says: 
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The  nefcMlty  to  bargain  for  landing  rights 
ha^  fxercifca  a  retarding  effect  upon  the  de- 
velcpmtnt  of  world  air  commerce.  Routes 
which  »T-  technically  feasible  and  commer- 
claJly  promising  have  remained  uncp)ened. 
•  •  •  Small  but  favorably  situated  coun- 
trlrs  have  at  times  exacted  conditions  for  the 
pant  of  landing  rights  that  may  have  been 
financially  burdensome  to  the  foreign  carriers 
Involved. 

Italy,  at  a  time  when  Italian  air  transport 
was  weak  and  highly  unprcfltable.  refused  to 
grant  landing  rights  to  the  British  Imperial 
Al.-ways  on  their  way  to  the  East,  unless  the 
British  company's  receipts  on  a  certain  run 
were  divided  equally  with  the  Italian  com- 
pany, which  had  much  less  traffic. 

Iran  compelled  Imperial  to  shift  Its  route 
to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
Insisting  that,  In  flying  over  Iran,  the  com- 
pany's planes  follow  an  Inland  route  over 
mountains  and  deserts  that  was  found  to  be 
too  difficult  and  dangerous  for  use. 

Turkey  barred  all  foreign  air  lines  from 
pasrtng  over  It  In  an  east-west  direction,  pri- 
marily for  military  reasons  and,  as  a  result, 
European  services  to  southern  Asia  were  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  the  shortest  route.  Tur- 
**y'»  attitude  redounded  to  the  advantage  of 
Greece,  which.  It  was  reported,  required  all 
foreign  air  liners  passing  over  Its  territory 
to  land  at  Athens  and  to  coordinate  their 
•chedules  with  those  of  the  Internal  Greek 
air  aerncea.  Similar  Ulustratlons  could  be 
mtilUplled  Indefinitely. 

TOU  UAVX  TO  GTT  THXBB 

Obvloualy,  before  you  can  discharge  and 
take  on  pasaengera  and  cargo  at  a  foreign 
point,  you  must  get  there.  In  most  cases, 
intervening  countries  must  be  crossed  The 
question  of  the  right  to  get  there  is  the  first 
problem  we  meet  in  the  international  air 
riddle. 

In  the  field  of  private  flying,  the  right  to 
pass  through  the  air  space  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try la  known  as  the  right  of  Innocent  passage 
In  the  fleld  of  commercial  flying,  this  right  to 
»et  there  has  no  name.    Let  us  give  It  one 

We  Bhall  call  it  the  right  of  commercial 
air  transit.  To  assure  common  understand- 
ing of  the  term,  let  us  deflne  It  aa  the  right 
of  commercial  aircraft  to  fly  through  the  air 
•pace  of  any  nation,  which  has  agreed  to 
the  international  arrangement.  It  would  In- 
clude the  right  to  land  at  agreed  airports  to 
reixjei.  to  make  repairs,  or  to  avoid  bad 
weather.  It  would  not  include  the  right  to 
discharge  or  take  on  paseengers  and  cargo 

The  right  to  discharge  or  take  on  passen- 
gers and  cargo  might  be  called  the  right  to  a 
commercial  outlet.  This  would  not  Include 
the  right  to  carry  traffic  between  points  In 

^^J^^'  ''^  *  '°"*8°   country,  a  right 
»Iled  cabotage.    That   right   wUl   normally 

2  ll^"***'  "^^"'■*"^'  '°'  »  natlon-a  own 

Of  course,  commercial  ouUeta  at  desirable 
polnta  are  what  we  want.  Many  nations  wUI 
see  commercial  and  possibly  other  advan- 
tages to  tbemselves  In  becoming  such  outlet* 
for  foreign  air  transportation;  and  some  na- 
tions, having  their  own  foreign  air  trans- 
portation systems.  wUl  naturally  seek  recip- 
rocal arrangements  for  commercial  outlets 

The  right  of  commercial  air  transit,  as  has 
been  said,  means  the  right  to  get  there 
^  own  enlightened  self-interest,  and  that 
Of  all  other  nations,  requires  that,  as  part 
of  aviation's  future  International  arrange- 
ments, aviation  be  generally  granted  thla 
ngnt  of  commercial  air  transit. 

WOBLD-WIDK  rSAlCEWOKK 

Such  a  charter,  flexible  like  our  own  Con- 
•Ututlo:i.  would  consutute  a  world-wide 
framework.  facUiuting  the  future  establish- 
ment of  commercial  ouUeu  at  ail  polnu 


where  future  world  developments  may  make 
them  desirable. 

When  the  Convention  for  the  Regulation 
of  Air  Navigation  was  held  In  Paris  In  1919, 
certain  provisions  affecting  the  right  of  ccm- 
m  clal  air  operation  through  the  air  space 
of  a  foreign  nation  were  not  entirely  cle::r. 
Some  of  the  countries,  notably  England  and 
the  United  States,  favored  Interpreting  these 
provisions  as  authorizing  commercial  aircraft 
of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  convention  to 
operate  over  the  territories  of  the  others  pro- 
vided only  that  they  follow  designatec  rentes. 
Other  nations  Interpreted  the  original  pro- 
visions aa  permitting  such  operations  only 
after  permission  was  obtained  from  ef.ch  na- 
tion through  whose  air  space  any  commercial 
operation  would  i>ass. 

In  1929  an  amendment  settled  the  am- 
biguity in  favor  of  the  latter  construction, 
27  nations  favoring  the  proposal  and  4  -Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden— voting  against  it.  The  United 
States  has  never  ratified  this  convention, 
either  originally  or  as  amended. 

Twenty-one  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere In  1928  completed  and  signed  the  Pan- 
American  Convention  for  Air  Navigation, 
known  as  the  Habana  Convention,  under 
which  each  of  the  countries  agreed  to  permit 
commercial  aircraft  of  the  others  to  pa.ss 
through  Its  air  space  provided  designated 
routes  were  followed.  However,  only  a  few 
nations  (the  United  States  being  one)  have 
ratified  this  convention  and  it,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

So  generally,  throughout  the  world,  the 
establishment  of  both  the  right  of  commer- 
cial air  transit  and  commercial  outlets  re- 
quires the  negotiation  of  agreements  with 
each  nation  whose  air  space  is  used. 

It  Is  sometimes  urged  that  we  cannot  per- 
mit foreign  planes  to  fly  over  oiu:  territory 
and  thus  have  the  opportunity  to  see  and 
photograph  our  entire  country  with  all  of  Its 
military  and  defense  establishments. 

That  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  our 
own  domestic  air  lines,  covering  many  more 
routes  than  would  ever  be  used  for  commer- 
cial air  transit,  are  always  available  to  anyone. 
The  United  States  lies  on  Canada's  short- 
est route  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  South 
America,  and  the  Caribbean  area.  China  oc- 
cupies a  somewhat  similar  position  with  re- 
spect to  Russia's  shortest  route  to  coutheast 
Asia.  Alaska  lies  athwart  Canada's  probable 
route  to  all  Asia.  Canada,  in  turn,  lies  un- 
der cur  great  circle  courses  to  both  Asia  and 
Europe.  And  Russia  extends  along  all  the 
north  and  much  ol  the  west  of  China.  Cer- 
tainly these  four  nations  should  strongly 
support  the  right  of  commercial  air  transit 
on  a  world-wide  basis. 

New  trade  routes  by  air  are  Inevitable. 
But  If  every  nation  la  to  control  the  air  space 
over  Ita  own  territory,  the  benefit  of  inter- 
national operations  may  be  lost.  The  prob- 
lem, therefore,  is  what  kind  of  common  sense 
arrangements  can  nations  make  for  commer- 
cial use  of  the  air. 

First,  of  course,  they  could  continue  the 
unsatisfactory  practices  of  the  past. 

Second,  they  could,  by  a  single  agreement 
between  nations,  designate  particular  routes 
and  airports  for  International  air  traffic. 
This  suggestion  assumes  the  ability  to  deter- 
mine for  all  time  the  future  map  of  interna- 
tional air  commerce,  a  task  obviously  Impos- 
sible now. 

Third,  zones  of  Influence  throughout  the 
world  could  be  assigned,  one  to  each  nation 
having  extensive  air-transport  industries. 
Such  a  plan  baa  an  obviously  limiting  effect 
on  the  rights  of  smaller  nations,  as  well  as 
the  inherent  danger  thfct  overlapping  of  zones 
would  create  friction.  Furthermore,  any  such 
arrangement  is  inconsistent  with  the  opera- 
tional characteristics  of  the  airplane  which 
knows  no  boundaries  «  barriers. 
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Fourth  and  more  practical,  each  nation 
which  Is  a  party  to  the  commercial  alr-translt 
ai^reement  would  grant  each  of  the  others  the 
right  of  commercial  air  transit  for  nonmill- 
t..ry  airci-aft  ever  Its  domain,  thus  enabling 
the  planes  of  each  to  fly  to  their  commercial 
cuUets. 

Already  we  know  something,  but  far  from 
all,  about  the  changes  the  airplane  will  bring. 
It  has  reduced  the  world  to  manageable  pro- 
portions. Let  us  have  the  vision,  and  above 
ail  the  courage,  to  give  to  aviation  a  charter 
equ.il  to  Its  need.  That  Is  common  sense, 
and  ctjmmun  sense  eventually  will  and  must 
win  out  in  the  solution  of  world  aviation 
problems. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1943 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  men  of  vision,  Christian  char- 
acter, and  perseverance,  have  made  our 
country  and  its  institutions  worthy  of 
the  heritage  for  which  freemen  now 
struggle.  Dr.  Lars  W.  Boe,  president  of 
St.  Olaf  College  at  Northfield,  Minn., 
was  such  a  man.  He  died  on  December 
27,  1942,  at  the  age  of  67. 

Dr.  Boe  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
men  from  the  Middle  West.  He  will  be 
remembered  for  his  keen  insight  and 
understanding  of  the  realities  of  life,  and 
for  his  contribution  in  the  fleld  of  edu- 
cation. Thousands  of  men  and  women 
graduates  of  St.  Olaf  College,  and  others 
who  had  the  privilege  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Boe,  will  treasure  his 
memory  and  be  guided  through  life  by 
the  example  which  he  set  for  them.  He 
was  a  builder  of  character  in  men. 

Under  leave  granted  me  in  the  House, 
I  am  including  a  biographical  sketch  and 
other  remarks  by  friends  of  Dr.  Boe  in 
tribute  to  his  memory: 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH    Or    PRESmEJTT    LARS     W. 
BOE 

(By  Dr.  C.  A.  Mellby) 

Lars  Wilhelm  Boe  was  born  on  December 
27,  1875,  in  Calumet,  Mich.,  the  son  of  Pastor 
Nils  E.  Boe  and  Anne  Reque  Boe.  Four 
years  later  the  family  moved  to  Leland,  111 , 
where  his  father  served  as  a  pastor  of  several 
Lutheran  congregations,  and  10  years  later  to 
Silver  Lake.  Iowa,  where  his  father  had  ac- 
cepted another  call. 

His  precolleglate  training  was  taken  at  the 
St.  Ansgar  Seminary  and  at  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church 
Seminary  at  Minneapolis.     In  1894  he  entered 
the  freshman  class  at  St.  oiaf  College  and 
graduated    from    that    Institution    in    1898 
During    the    following    3    years    he    studied 
theology    at    the    United    Lutheran    Church 
Seminary  at  St.  Paul,  graduating  as  a  can- 
didate  of   theology    in    1901.      After  serving 
for  3  years  as  the  pastor  of  several  Lutheran 
congregations  at  Lawler.  Iowa,  he  was  caJled 
in  1904  to  the  presidency  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Waldorf  College  at  Forest  City   Iowa 
a  position  which  he  held  until  1915      During 
his  incumbency  of  this  office  he  showed  the 
emment    qualities    of    leadership    aad    the 


breadth  of  Interest  which  were  to  characterize 
bis  subsequent  career  by  placing  this  young 
and  struggling  Institution  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis  and  winning  scholarly  recognition 
for  It  In  the  church  and  In  the  larger  com- 
munity. For  many  years  during  this  period 
he  also  served  as  the  pastor  of  the  local 
Lutheran  church.  In  the  Interest  of  better 
government,  he  entered  the  political  arena 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  Iowa  Legislature  from  1909  to  1911. 
and  as  a  member  of  the  State  senate  from 
1911  to  1913.  He  was  urged  by  many  State 
leaders  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  State 
governorship  but  preferred  to  return  to  his 
profession  as  an  educator  and  churchman 

In  1915  he  resigned  from  the  presidency 
of  Waldorf  College  to  take  over  the  position 
of  financial  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  board  of  education 
of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  of'  America, 
continuing  in  the  same  office  after  the  church 
union  of  1917  and  the  formation  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  Church  of  America. 

At  the  early  June  convention  of  this  chtirch 
body  in  1918  he  was  elected  president  of  St. 
Olaf  College  and  assumed  this  position  In 
September  1  of  the  same  year.  The  diflBcult 
war  situation  and  the  severe  Influenza  epi- 
demic which  invaded  the  college  population 
and  caused  many  deaths  was  a  severe  test 
of  the  Judgment  and  courage  of  the  new 
leader,  but  gave  equal  proof  of  his  ability 
to  solve  these  as  well  as  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  the  post-war  period. 

During  the  24  years  In  which  he  was  the 
head  of  the  college  the  student  registration 
rose  from  650  to  1.150,  a  new  group  of  mod- 
ern buildings  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  its 
various  endowment  funds  greatly  Increased. 
The  advance  during  these  years  In  scholastic 
standing  and  teaching  efficiency  was  equally 
Impressive  and  could  be  credited  as  well  to 
the  vision  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  presi- 
dent as  to  the  cordial  and  wholehearted  co- 
operative spirit  existing  between  president, 
faculty,  and  student  organizations.  Presi- 
dent Boe's  deepest  Interest,  however,  went 
beyond  those  of  scholarship  and  administra- 
tion and  centered  particularly  in  the  sound 
and  rich  development  of  the  religious  and 
spiritual  life  in  the  staff  and  student  mem- 
bership. The  re.sults  of  his  care  and  his 
efforts  In  this  field  will  surely  be  felt  for 
years  to  come. 

President  Boe  ranked  high  among  the  lead- 
ers in  the  former  united  church  and  In  the 
later  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  America. 
He  held  numerous  offices  in  Important  boards 
and  commissions,  his  advice  was  sought  on 
many  important  undertakings,  and  his  voice 
carried  authority  in  the  annual  church  con- 
ventions. Some  of  the  enterprises  in  which 
he  took  a  leading  part  were  the  founding  of 
the  pastors'  pension  system,  the  launching 
of  the  Lutheran  Men's  Brotherhood  and  the 
centennial  fund  drive.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  promoters  of  the  Norwegian-American 
Historical  Association  and  served  during  the 
la.?t  5  years  as  its  vice  president. 

During  the  First  World  War  he  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  organizing  the  intersynodical 
plan  for  the  Lutheran  S-Dldiers'  Welfare  Serv- 
ice, which  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
National  Lutheran  Council,  of  which  he  was 
a  member  up  to  his  death.  He  was  one  of 
the  American  representatives  on  the  inter- 
national committee  of  the  Lutheran  World 
Convention  and  for  a  number  of  3'ears  made 
an  annual  tour  in  Europe  to  consult  and  plan 
with  other  representatives  In  regard  to 
Lutheran  world  and  mission  p»'oblems. 

During  the  last  few  years  his  chief  Interest 
lay  in  the  field  of  Lutheran  church  union. 
He  participated  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Conference,  was  a  dele- 
gate of  our  church  to  its  annual  conferences, 
and  wrote  and  spoke  vigorously  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  union  movement  to  all  Amer- 


ican Lutheran  bodies.  Mtich  of  the  insplra* 
tlon  as  well  as  the  actual  planning  for  thla 
movement  can  be  put  to  bU  credit. 

President  Boe  was  the  recipient  of  many 
honors  and  distinctions.  He  received  the 
honorary  D.  D.  degree  from  Roanoke  College 
and  LL.  D.  and  Lltt.  D.  degrees  from  Wlt- 
tenburg  College.  In  1924  he  was  decorated 
by  the  King  of  Norway  with  the  Knighthood 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Olaf  and  was  raised  In 
1940  to  the  rank  of  Commander  In  the  same 
Order.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Lutheran  Colleges, 
and  from  1937  held  the  position  of  president 
of  the  State  Council  of  Minnesota  Colleges. 

President  Boe  was  msirrled  In  1909  to  Helga 
Jacobson,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Waldorf  College,  who,  with  their 
two  daughters,  Esther  and  Margaret,  both 
graduates  of  St.  Olaf,  survive  him. 

TMBtTTE  TO  DR.  LARS  W.  BOE 

(By  Dr.  J.  A.  Aasgaard,  president  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  Church  of  America) 

Although  he  received  appreciation  and 
honors  and  positions  because  of  his  ability 
and  capacity  for  leadership,  he  was  a  humble 
man.  These  things  meant  very  little  to  him. 
In  fact  they  rather  embarrassed  him.  His 
concern  was  only  that  things  could  be  done 
and  accomplished — as  for  the  credit  and  the 
honor  It  never  bothered  hiip  who  got  It. 

Through  his  dealing  with  his  students  as 
well  as  others,  there  was  ever  a  sense  of 
fairness,  understanding,  and  wUllngness  to 
help  that  was  remarkable.  Even  In  hla 
crowded  life  he  was  never  too  busy  to  listen 
to  the  need  or  the  plea  of  someone  who 
needed  help  and  advice. 

At  the  same  time,  having  arrived  at  a 
conviction  and  understanding,  he  was  fear- 
less in  his  pressing  It  and  working  for  It. 

Today,  his  life  among  us  closes  and  yet 
over  all  this  land  there  are  thousands  who 
think  of  him  with  thankfulness  to  God,  that 
L.  W.  Boe  touched  their  lives  In  one  way 
or  another. 

IN  MEMORIAM — ^PRESIDENT  L.  W.  BOE 

Say  not  he  left  the  city  on  the  hill 

Where  once  he  dwelt,  and  which  he  helped  to 

build, 
As  master  workman  In  the  chosen  guild 
Of  God.    He  planned  and  toiled  with  utmost 

skill. 
Wrought  patiently  and  steadily  until 
He  saw,  before  the  mighty  pulse  was  stilled. 
The  growing  city  as  his  dreams  fulfilled. 
The  mirror  of  his  mind  and  heart  and  will. 
In  memory  his  sturdy  footstep  falls 
As  once  It  fell  on  shaded  walk,  and  broke 
The    sleeping    silence;     and    his    dauntless 

thought 
Resounds  In  vibrant  words  through  echoing 

halls. 
The  very  walls  Intone  the  tongue  he  spoke. 
Say  not   he  left  the   city  that  he  wrought. 
— George  Weida  Spohn. 


Hon.  Cordell  Hull 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI   REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11, 1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  place  therein  an  accoimt 


by  James  D.  White  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Americans  of  our  day.  As 
I  recall,  my  uncle,  the  late  Admiral  Rich- 
mond Pearson  Hobson,  was  in  Congress 
at  the  same  time  with  this  distinguished 
American.  He  was  a  great  admirer  and 
a  devoted  friend  of  Mr.  Hull.  It  is  there- 
fort  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
am  privileged  to  insert  the  following  In 
the  Record: 
Secretary  Hull's  Patience  Pats  Dividends — 

Prepared  Groundwork  for  North  AnucAN 

Success 

(By  James  D.  White) 

The  last  of  our  log-cabln  statesmen  pre- 
pared much  of  the  groundwork  for  our  suc- 
cess In  French  North  Africa. 

Secretary  of  SUte  Cordell  Hull,  son  of  a 
Tennessee  logger,  Is  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
our  outstanding  example  of  the  thlnk-and- 
act-first-before-talklng-about-lt  type  of  mind 
which  has  been  a  notable  product  of  the 
American  frontier. 

He  Is  the  man  who  figured  out  when 
Prance  fell  that  there  was  still  much  to  be 
salvaged  for  democracy  from  the  wreck. 

The  occupation  of  Algiers  and  Morocco 
climaxed  2^^  years  of  difficult  and  often  un- 
comfortable diplomacy  directed  by  the  white- 
haired  mountaineer  who  guides  oxir  foreign 
policy. 

Execution  of  such  a  policy,  Involving  long- 
range  vision  and  steadfast  adherence  to  es- 
sential purpose,  Is  the  kind  of  Job  CkutleU 
Hull  likes  and  does  best. 

POUCT  PAID  0IVIDEN08 

Results  this  time :  Admiral  Francois  Darlan 
ordered  all  resistance  to  cease  In  Frencb 
North  Africa  after  76  hours  of  American  as- 
sault, and  came  over  to  the  Allied  side.  Gen. 
Henri  Honore  Glraud,  France's  military  Hou- 
dlnl  and  poptilar  Idol,  was  on  hand  to  take 
over  administration  of  this  new  base  for 
Allied  counterthrtist  against  the  Axis. 

Still  water  ran  deep  in  the  hills  around 
Olympus,  Tenn.,  where  Mr.  Hull  was  bom, 
and  he  never  has  been  much  of  a  talker. 

Now  Just  past  his  seventy-first  birthday,  he 
has  been  Secretary  of  State  longer  than  any 
predecessor.  Somewhere,  during  a  lonely  boy- 
hood, he  developed  distinctive  processes  of 
thought  which  today  make  his  name  abroad 
synonymous  with  American  keenness  and  in- 
tegrity. Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  was  bom 
In  a  log  cabin. 

At  his  press  conferences  newspapermen 
see  a  frail  man,  stooped  to  a  little  leas  than 
his  natural  5  feet  11  Inches.  More  often  than 
not  Mr.  Hull  just  asks  for  questions.  He 
answers.  In  the  drawl  of  his  native  Tennessee, 
with  no  hesitation— even  when  the  boys  have 
figured  out  queries  with  hooks  In  them.  If 
Mr.  Hull  ever  has  given  anything  away,  the 
newspapers  haven't  printed  It. 

GAVE  UP  POKER 

He  Is  no  longer  a  poker  player,  and  few 
people  know  he  was  a  captain  In  Cuba  during 
the  Spanish-American  War.  But  a  regiment- 
al victim  recalls: 

"He  could  look  sad  and  beautiful  and  hum- 
ble while  he  held  four  of  a  kind,  timidly  and 
carefully  betting  against  other  soldiers'  full 
houses." 

He  won  three-quarters  of  all  the  money 
In  the  regiment,  and  then,  he  says,  "I  gave 
It  all  back." 

What  constitutes  the  right  seems  clear  to 
Cordell  Hull  as  It  does  to  a  few  contemporary 
minds.  His  life  Is  a  round  of  adherence  to 
carefully  thought-out  purpose. 

As  soon  as  he  learned  there  was  such  m 
thing  as  democracy — call  It  politics,  govern- 
ment, administration,  or  what  you  like— he 
made  up  his  mind.  He  helped  elect  a  Gover- 
nor when  he  was  17,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  the  age  of  19,  and  by  21  was  In  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Legislature. 
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Back  from  the  Spanish -American  War,  he 
became  "Jedge"  Hull,  then  In  1907  went  to 
Congress  for  14  years. 

In  Washington  he  became  known  as  an  au- 
thority on  taxes  and  an  advocate  of  free 
trade.  He  helped  draft  the  first  Income-tax 
bill,  and  his  faith  In  his  convictions  resulted 
In  hla  voting  a  tariff  bill  that  would  have  en- 
riched his  own  Stote.  Ousted  In  the  Hard- 
ing landslide  of  1920.  he  became  chairman 
of  the  overshadowed  Democratic  Party  for  2 
years,  and  theu  returned  to  Congress  as  Rep- 
resentative from  Tennessee. 

DRAfTED    BT    ROOSE^TXT 

He  was  Senator  Hull  for  2  years  before 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  drafted  him  to  become 
flecretary  of  Sute  li;  1933 

He  was  comparatively  unknown  and  suf- 
fered a  set-back  when  hla  particular  pet,  the 
Iiondon  Economic  Conference,  came  to  noth- 
ing. 

But  Mr  Hull  saw  further  and  clefwer  than 
the  men  who  scuttled  that  effort  to  remedy 
the  world's  Ills  and  thereby  to  avert  another 
war.  Back  in  the  State  Department  there  was 
■ome  talk  behind  closed  doors.  Other  men 
went  out;  Cordell  Hull  stayed. 

Unable  to  reform  International  economics 
wholeaale,  he  attacked  them  piecemeal,  and 
his  success  in  carrying  out  our  good-neighbor 
policy  with  the  rest  of  America  was  due  to 
a  network  of  reciprocal  trade  pacta  which 
Washington  observers  believe  few  others 
would  have  had  the  vision  to  conceive  or  the 
patience  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  HuU  early  caUed  the  turn  on  the  Axis. 
Be  branded  the  Japanese  as  "bandits"  In  1937 
when  they  attacked  China,  and  was  one  of 
the  Hrrt  to  realm  that  Germany,  \mder 
BlUer,  meant  to  conquer  the  world. 

WO«K«D  WITB  PATBMCK 

Foreseeing  Inevitable  war.  he  concentrated 
Ml  gaining  time  for  national  preparedness 
The  break  with  Japan  might  have  come  much 
•ooner— «nd  with  Germany,  too— had  not  the 
Hull  patience,  vision,  and  poker  face  been 
on  our  Side. 

On  November  27.  1941.  he  Informed  the 
President  that  war  with  Japan  was  finally 
tosTltable  and  might  come  at  any  moment. 
How  he  abandoned  diplomatic  language  on 
December  7.  and  treated  Japanese  envoys 
Nomura  and  Kurusu  to  some  native  Tennes- 
see verbiage  as  they  scuttled  out  of  the  State 
Department  is  now  legend  around  those 
musty  corridors. 

Many  times  branded  as  an  appeaser  of  the 
despised  Laval  regime.  Secretary  Hull  has 
worked  with  characteristic  patience  and  fore-  ' 
sight,  since  the  fall  of  Prance,  to  use  to  the 
Utmost  the  traditional  bond  between  the 
people  cf  that  stricken  republic  and  our- 
■elves. 

AOCOlfPLISHUXNTS  WTTH  rKAMCS 

He  kept  American  diplomats  at  Vichy,  long 
after  it  took  nothing  but  German  orders  to 
accomplish  these  things: 

1.  Obtain  vital  Information  In  what  was 
▼trtually  German-occupied  territory. 

2.  Keep  the  Idea  of  freedom  alive  In 
Prance. 

3.  Keep  French  friends  and  encourage  anti- 
Hltlerlsm. 

4  Watch  French  collaboration  with  Ger- 
many. 

5  Prepare  the  background  for  an  Invasion 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  world  knows  how  that  policy  has 
benefited  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Hull  lives  quietly  in  a  Washington  ho- 
tel. His  health  is  not  perfect,  and  Ir  recent 
years  he  has  taken  two  vacations  to  recover 
trom  the  effects  of  the  long  hours  he  works 

Back  of  our  foreign  policy  there  is  a  Hull 
•tatement  which  runs: 

-The  first  [lesson  of  history]  is  that  man's 
Innate  striving  for  freedom  cannot  be  extln- 
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gulshed.  •  •  •  The  second  Is  that  lib- 
erty Ls  truly  won  only  when  it  Is  guarded 
by  the  same  watchfulness,  the  same  courage, 
the  same  willingness  to.  fight  for  It  which 
first  seciiTcd  It." 

To  one  American,  back  after  years  in  trou- 
bled foreign  parts  where  our  policy  was  on 
trial,  "Mr.  Hull  Is,  with  the  exception  cf  cur 
President,  one  of  our  few  high  oCicials  v.hose 
public  statements  and  applied  policy  have 
Invariably  reflected  the  dignity  and  v:sion 
which  I  like  to  think  my  country  stands  lor." 


Gasoline  Rationing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11.  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  much 
confusion  has  resulted  recently  regard- 
ing the  distribution  of  gasoline  through- 
out our  country.  The  eastern  coastal 
States  and  the  adjacent  area  has  taken 
the  attitude  that  because  they  have  ex- 
perienced a  shortage  of  gasoline,  caused 
largely  by  limited  transportation  facili- 
ties, that  the  Midwest  section  and  all 
other  sections  of  our  country  should  like- 
wise be  curtailed  In  their  allowance  of 
gasoline.  In  other  words,  those  States 
have  taken  the  atUtude  that  if  we  can- 
not have  gasoline  then  no  other  State 
should  have  it  either. 

I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  gasoline 
situation  In  the  city  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
because  I  have  been  riding  busses  and 
streetcars  for  quite  a  long  period  of  time. 
I  know  that  the  filling  sUtions  do  not 
have  the  gasoline  to  sell.  However,  that 
shortage  has  been  very  largely  caused  by 
reason  of  the  lack  of  transportation  facil- 
ities and  the  Inability  to  send  the  gasoline 
here.  I  am  convinced  that  this  same  lack 
of  transportation  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
j  shortage  that  now  exists  in  this  com- 
!  modity  In  the  various  States  which  are 
now  complaining  so  loudly  because  of 
their  gasoline  shortage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  apparent  unusual 
demand  for  casoline,  which  would  take 
It  away  from  the  various  States  at  the 
present.  Is  caused  by  the  demand  for  it  to 
go  to  the  fighting  fronts,  then  I  am  cer- 
tain that  tliere  is  no  one  who  will  com- 
plain.   We  want  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
artd  the  Air  Corps  to  have  all  of  the 
gasoline  they  need;  we  want  to  win  this 
war;  we  do  not  want  the  supply  dimin- 
ished in  any  particular  which  is  needed 
for  the  war.    However,  whatever  the  sur- 
plus may  be  of  the  commercial  gasoline. 
that  which  is  not  needed  for  our  war 
effort,  we  protest  against  any  State  or 
States,  which  is  unable  to  secure  gaso- 
line  in    quantities    because    of    limited 
transportaUon  facilities,  taking  ga.-^oline 
away  from  our  States  in  the  Midwe>t 
Our  farmers  have  the  problem  of  pro- 
ducing the  food  for  our  war  effort,  and 
they  require  gasoline  for  that  purpose- 
our  businessmen  need  gasoline  for  the 


purpose  of  maintaining  their  businesses; 
our  laboring;  men  need  gasoline  in  order 
to  transport  themselves,  and  those  who 
ride  with  them,  to  the  d.^fense  plants 
where  the  materials  and  ■supplies  for  war 
are  produced.  May  I  say  thr.t  many  of 
tliciie  d!.'fen<e  planus  are  located  quite  a 
di.-^tance  from  the  homes  of  those  who 
are  employed  therein,  and  they  have  the 
serious  problem  of  driving  to  and  from 
their  work  each  day.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  should  not  be  any  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  people  of  the  Mid- 
V  ..St  States— and  especially  upon  the 
people  of  my  home  State  of  Indiana — 
simply  because  some  other  State  is  dis- 
appointed m  the  amount  of  gasoline  it  is 
receiving.  Those  are  problems  of  trans- 
portation, and  those  problems  must  be 
solved  by  those  who  are  in  charge.  The 
fact  is,  the  distribution  of  gasoline  has 
been  mismanaged,  and  the  proper  allo- 
cation of  the  same  has  been  bungled,  so 
that  the  present  dilemma  has  resulted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  people  in  the  great 
Midwest  cannot  have  gasoline  then  the 
food  production  will  be  materially  di- 
minished.   Yet,  a  few  of  the  Eastern 
States    have     taken     the    dog-in-the- 
manger  attitude  that  "if  those  Eastern 
States  cannot  have  all  the  gasoline  they 
want,  then  no  one  should  have  it."    And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  serious  problem 
has  been  one  of  transportation— that  of 
getting  the  gasoline  into  their  particular 
locality.     It  is  my  hope  that  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Illinois.  Kansas.  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Micliigan,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  and  all 
other  great  food-producing  States  may 
not  be  limited  in  the  necessary  supply 
of  gasoline,  because  we  do  not  want  the 
production   of  food   to   be  diminished. 
It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  there 
will  be  a  great  food  shortage  this  winter 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances for  production.     We  must  have 
food  to  win  this  war.     This  production 
of  food  must  not  be  limited  by  the  limi- 
tation of  gasoline  in  those  food-produc- 
in,g  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  further  extension 
of  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  I  wish 
to  include  herewith  an  editorial  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  this  same 
subject,  which  is  as  follows: 

WUJENINQ    GASOLINE    BAN 

Sharp  restrictions  on  pleasure  driving 
wh'ch  have  been  effective  in  12  Eastern  States 
will  be  e.xtended  to  cover  the  Middle  West, 
perhaps  over  the  entire  Nation,  according  to 
rcpuris  from  Wa?lii:igtc:;.  It  was  intimated 
that  the  ban  on  drivins;  for  other  than  ep'^en- 
tial  buslnes.s  might  be  imposed  before  the 
end  of  the  week.  Aclmi-sion  that  such  moves 
are  undf-r  way  was  marie  bv  M-J.  J.  R  Parten 
transportation  director  of  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
mmiscration. 

Patriotic  m.otorists'arc  ready  to  accept  any 
reduction  which  the  ursrent  demands  of  war 
may  Impose.  Vast  quantities  of  high-octane 
gasohne  must  be  sh:ppcd  to  the  various 
fronts  to  sustain  the  repeated  bombing  raids 
that  are  spreading  destruction  through  axis 
cities  and  bases. 

Automobile  owners  in  this  section  how- 
ever, are  not  entirely  convinced  that  neces- 
sity has  prompted  the  Impending  ban  of 
petroleum  agencies  of  the  Government  The 
expected  action  eavois  strongly  of  efforts  to 


placate  the  eastern  area  which  still  clings 
to  its  dog-in-the-manger  attitude.  A  special 
group  of  coast  Congressmen  has  been  organ- 
ized under  Representative  Hartley  of  New 
Jersey,  to  prevent  discrimination  against  the 
seaboard   territory. 

This  bloc  Insists  that  If  the  East  cannot 
have  more  gasoline,  nobody  shall  have  any. 
That  narrow,  selfish  sectionalism  reflects  any- 
thing but  credit  on  Hartley  and  his  crowd, 
thinking  not  of  war  needs,  but  of  their  own 
desires.  Liberal  fuel  supplies  are  available 
In  the  Central  States  and  even  more,  of 
course,  in  the  producing  terrltor  of  the 
Southwest.  Indiana  does  not  envy  the  bet- 
ter fortune  of  southern  motorists.  No  part 
of  the  land,  however,  is  expected  to  profit 
from  its  ample  gasoline  stocks  so  long  as  the 
easterners  do  not  share  the  benefits. 


Food  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  jus- 
tified in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  today  to  statements  I  made  here 
on  the  floor  3  months  ago.  I  called  the 
attention  of  this  body  at  that  time  to 
a  threatened  food  shortage  in  1943.  At 
that  time  I  gave  many  reasons  for  that 
statement. 

Today,  I  read  in  the  papers  that 
Chester  Davis,  the  food  czar,  has  pre- 
dicted that  crop  production  during  this 
year  will  fall  far  below  1942  production. 

This  is  exactly  what  a  few  Members  of 
this  body  and  myself,  who  know  the  food 
situation,  have  been  trying  to  tell  this 
House  and  the  country  for  some  time. 

This  is  what  I  had  in  mind  3  months 
ago  when  I  started  my  war  on  waste,  and 
coined  the  phrase,  which  is  now  nation- 
ally recognized,  of  "Lick  Your  Platter 
Clean." 

Chester  Davis  yesterday  issued  a  state- 
ment saying  we  must  conserve  every 
scrap  of  food.  We  must  waste  nothing. 
The  food  czar  now  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  saving  food  while  we  have  it. 

He  warned  that  production  of  food  in 
1943  will  be  as  much  in  some  cases  as  26 
percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  and  warned 
that  the  livestock  production,  in  other 
words,  our  meat  supply,  will  be  based 
largely  on  our  feed  supplies  and  goes 
on  to  say  that  we  will  be  short  26  percent 
in  our  production  of  wheat. 

While  it  makes  no  particular  differ- 
ence now  as  to  why  we  are  going  to  be 
short  of  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs,  and 
while  we  have  present  shortages,  but 
with  the  situation  as  it  is.  it  might  be 
well  to  let  our  minds  go  back  just  a  few 
years  when  we  were  destroying  wheat 
and  when  the  taxpayers'  money  was  be- 
ing used  to  get  wheat  acreage  out  of 
production.  I  recall  that  the  ever-nor- 
mal granary  was  established  with  a 
guarantee  that  there  would  be  no  short- 
age for  many  years.  These  things  have 
had  their  effect  on  the  farmer  who  just 


naturally  got  careless  about  his  wheat 
acreage  and  on  many  farms  the  acreage 
was  reduced  as  much  as  50  percent  below 
what  it  was  back  in  the  1920's. 

The  food  czar  reports  further  that  we 
are  going  to  be  short  24,000,000  bushels 
of  rye,  as  well  as  310,000,000  bushels  of 
oats.  The  shortage  of  barley  will  be 
55,000,000  bushels.  Peach  crops  will  be 
15.000.000  bushels  short,  and  pears  about 
6,000.000  under  last  year. 

The  prospects  for  a  good  corn  crop  are 
not  so  good.  We  find  that  on  June  1  we 
still  had  15,000,000  acres  of  corn  to  be 
planted,  or  about  15  percent  of  the  nor- 
mal acreage  to  be  planted.  This  means 
that  we  will  have  to  have  an  extremely 
good  growing  season,  with  no  early  frosts 
next  fall,  in  order  to  have  an  average 
yield  of  corn.  *  • 

Due  to  late  and  wet  weather  in  the 
Central  States,  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  our  most  fertile  soils  will  not  be  plant- 
ed to  the  crops  to  which  they  have  nor- 
mally grown. 

The  boast  made  earlier  in  the  year  by 
certain  agencies  of  the  Government  that 
the  crops  of  1942  broke  all  records  and 
that  1943  would  be  just  as  good,  if  not 
better,  are  now  admittedly  wrong.  While 
these  boasts  were  being  made  here  in 
Washington  farmers  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  were  declaring  that  because 
of  labor  shortages,  their  inability  to  se- 
cure proper  equipment,  as  well  as  re- 
pairs for  equipment,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  produce  the  Nation's 
needs  and  those  of  our  allies,  regardless 
of  how  anxious  they  were  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributing  fac- 
tors to  our  food-shortage  threat  is  the 
confusion  created  by  the  Government 
agencies  and  bureaucrats  who  are  trying 
to  work  out  the  details  in  every  line  of 
business  as  well  as  agriculture.  I  am 
one  of  those  farmers  who  believes  that 
no  one  knows  as  well  as  the  farmer  how 
to  operate  his  farm.  I  believe,  too,  that 
businessmen  know  best  how  to  conduct 
their  operations,  and  if  these  various 
governmental  agencies  did  not  have  the 
cockeyed  idea  that  there  are  no  brains 
in  the  country  except  in  Washington  we 
would  not  find  ourselves  with  such  an 
extremely  alarming  food  situation  on 
our  hands. 

Certain  individuals  in  Washington 
have  from  time  to  time  thrown  up  their 
hands  in  holy  horror  and  thrown  fear 
into  the  people  because  there  were  sur- 
pluses of  corn  Ij'ing  around  and  urged 
less  production.  They  could  see  nothing 
in  it  but  corn.  The  fanners  could  see 
most  anything  in  that  pile  of  corn.  They 
could  see  milk,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  lard, 
mutton,  wool,  eggs,  and  poultry.  In  fact, 
just  about  everything  it  takes  to  feed  the 
world  could  be  seen  by  the  farmer  in  that 
corn,  and  that  applies  to  other  grains  as 
well. 

While  there  is  apparently  plenty  of 
these  grains  on  hand  now,  dairymen  are 
unable  to  get  the  grain  they  need  to  keep 
up  the  production  of  milk.  Now,  I  see 
in  the  morning  paper  that  milk  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  ration  list.    God  help  us. 

I  know  feed  dealers  who  are  manufac- 
turing dairy  feed  who  are  imable  to  buy 
a  bushel  of  corn,  which  Is  the  basis  for 


our  best  dairy  ration.  Poultrymen  can- 
not buy  the  proper  concentrates  to  make 
up  the  balanced  rations  for  their  chicks. 
The  result  is  retarded  development,  and 
these  pullets  will  come  Into  production 
several  months  later  than  they  ordinar- 
ily would.  They  will  go  into  the  winter 
not  suflBciently  strong  and  thrifty  to 
guarantee  good  production  throughout 
the  year 

The  turkey  Industry  has  In  recent  years 
become  one  of  our  most  Important  sup- 
pliers of  food.  Everywhere  they  are  com- 
plaining that  they  cannot  get  the  proper 
feed.  This  is  one  line  of  production  that 
is  more  seriously  affected  than  perhaps 
any  other. 

And  while  the  O.  P.  A.  has  interfered 
with  prices  and  claims  to  have  held  down 
prices,  after  all  they  have  failed  miser- 
ably. Just  this  morning  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  a  market  gardener  with  a 
bill  attached  showing  that  he  paid 
$102.15  for  75  pounds  of  spinach  seed,  or 
$1.35  a  pound.  A  year  ago  this  same 
seed  sold  for  16  cents  a  pound.  This  same 
gardener  was  compelled  to  pay  $7.25  a 
bushel  for  onion  sets  on  which  the  price 
ceiling  was  only  $3.25. 

These  market  gardeners  are  working  12 
to  16  hours  a  day.  trying  to  produce,  and 
are  producing.  They  take  their  products 
to  the  market  and  have  little  left  after 
they  have  paid  excessive  prices  for  ferti- 
lizer and  seed.  The  labor  In  most  of  these 
cases  Is  done  largely  by  the  boss  himself, 
and  while  he  is  complaining  bitterly.  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  he  is  not  striking.  He  is  willing  to 
carry  on  and  do  everjrthing  In  his  power 
to  supply  this  food  so  that  the  workers  in 
our  plants  will  be  able  to  make  the  muni- 
tions of  war  that  are  so  sorely  needed  by 
our  armed  forces. 

The  O.  P.  A.'s  Interference  with  the 
canning  industry  is  certainly  going  to  be 
the  cause  for  a  great  shortage  in  food 
supplies  this  year.  Because  of  this  Inter- 
ference with  the  canning  industry,  one- 
third  of  the  spinach  crop  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry  remained  In  the  field. 
Much  of  the  crop  that  has  gone  into  the 
cans  has  done  so  with  no  guaranty  to  the 
producer.  Canning  crops  are  known  as 
cash  crops.  The  producers  plant  with 
that  in  mind,  and  they  not  only  want  the 
money,  but  need  it.  The  O.  P.  A.  with  Its 
grade  labeling  and  general  interference 
with  the  Industry  Is  going  to  cause  us  to 
have  probably  the  lightest  pack  that  we 
have  had  in  many  years,  when,  by  all  the 
rules  of  the  game,  we  should  have  the 
heaviest  pack  we  have  ever  had. 

Like  every  other  farmer,  I  want  my 
farm  to  produce  to  the  limit,  but  do  need 
the  support  of  the  Government.  In  other 
words,  we  should  have  a  chance  to  do  the 
things  we  know  the  country  needs  us  to 
do.  We  want  to  help  win  this  war.  We 
want  to  back  up  our  sons  and  daughters 
on  the  far-flimg  battle  fronts.  We  want 
to  feed  the  workers  in  every  plant,  the 
coal  miners  in  every  mine,  the  men, 
women,  and  children  at  home,  so  that 
this  war  effort  is  not  hindered  In  any 
way  whatsoever.  We  are  not  now  blam- 
ing anyone  for  the  unfortunate  position 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.    We  want  to 
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cooperate  and  get  the  war  over  so  we  can 
ogain  live  our  bves  In  the  American  way. 
But.  gentlemen  of  the  House,  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Government  to 
take  a  different  attitude.  To  forget  poli- 
tics and  social  programs  and  get  down  to 
producing  food  and  winning  the  war.  and 
let's  produce  all  we  can  and  save  all  we 
can.    Lest  we  get  hungry. 


Tlie  Coanally-Smith  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   UICHICAN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  June  11.  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  1  include  the  following  press  re- 
lease from  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Paremen  and  Engineers: 

Nrw  York.  June  8.  1943— The  Association 
of  General  Grievance  Ccmmittees  oX  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
glnemen,  representing  practically  all  rail- 
roads In  the  Dnlted  States,  meeting  here  to- 
day Issued  the  following  statement  respect- 
ing the  Connally-Smlth  blU  now  before  Con- 
gress; 

"Throtigh  the  press  and  over  the  air  waves 
of  the  Nation  many  yaried  reports  are  being 
circulated  as  to  the  insistence  of  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  curb  the  activi- 
ties of  tile  workers,  all  in  the  guise  of  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  the  stepping  up  of  production 
and  the  early  winning  of  the  war 

•The  proponents  of  this  character  of  legis- 
lation, notably  the  so-called  Connally-Smith 
bill,  are  either  deliberately  or  unwittingly 
overlooking  the  over-all  contribution  being 
made  by  American  workers  In  establishing 
unprecedented  production  records,  or  are 
guilty  of  fomenting  treasonable  hysteria  to 
now  achieve  the  utter  stripping  of  the  work- 
era  of  every  semblance  of  modern  and  demo- 
cratic reform  which  safeguards  them  against 
•oclal,  economic,  and  Industrial  injustices. 

"Our  flght  today  against  the  forces  of  dic- 
tatorship and  de&potic  rule  is  as  much  the 
concern  of  working  men  and  women  as  it  is 
of  any  other  single  segment  of  our  Nation. 
The  Heal  with  which  they  are  performing 
their  separate  and  varied  tasks  amply  attests 
to  that  fact. 

"Workers  know  too  well  the  many  horrors 
which  have  been  Inflicted  upon  the  populace 
of  subjugated  nations  by  our  common  enemy. 
And  they  -eallze,  too,  that  the  freeing  of  those 
stricken  people  the  world  over  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  democracy  here  at  home  must 
be  accomplished  through  our  democratic  way 
and  as  free  people,  not  as  shackled  workers 
shorn  of  every  right  that  is  as  traditionally 
American  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  Itself. 

"Is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ready 
to  concede  that  collective  bargaining  and 
the  peaceful  and  orderly  adjudication  of 
lalx)r  disputes  under  its  own  statutory  enact- 
ments, have  broken  down  or  arc  Inadequate 
and  unworkable  in  this  present  emergency? 
We  think  not  Neither  do  we  think  that  the 
Oongresi,  the  admlnistraUon.  or  the  people 
of  our  NaUon  as  a  whole  will  accept  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war  any  distorted  or  ulterior  precepts 
which  are  founded  upon  anti-labor  policies 
and  promoted  by  traditionaUy  anti-labor 
tntereets. 

"To  all  of  us  it  is  a  privilege  to  serve  our 
Ration.    No  one  shall  dare  challenge  pub- 


licly the  forthrightness  with  which  that 
privilege  la  being  embraced  by  workers  gen- 
erally— and  this  is  all-lncluslve  as  to  those 
on  the  fighting  front  and  on  the  Industrial 
front. 

"As  Americans  engaged  in  the  vlUl  task  of 
keeping  our  raU  transportation  arteries  open 
and  the  commerce  of  the  Nation  flowing 
smoothly  and  efficiently,  we  publicly  chal- 
lenge the  patriotism  of  any  group  or  indi- 
vidual who  deems  It  essential  or  necessary 
to  strip  the  workers  of  those  traditional 
American  rights  which  in  a  very  large  sense 
■everal  millions  of  our  associates  under  arms 
are  flghtlng  and  dying  to  preserve. 

"We  call  upon  the  fair-minded,  free-thlnk- 
Ing  Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  Nation 
to  continue  our  traditionally  American  col- 
lective bargaining  processes  for  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes,  and  the  defeat  of 
any  measure  designed  to  destroy  that  monu- 
ment of  the  free  porkers  and  American  in- 
dustry. •  If  the  time  is  now  considered  op- 
portune by  those  In  power  to  Invoke  worker- 
bondage  then  we  must  at  the  same  time  ac- 
cept political  dictatorship  That  would  not 
be  democracy;  that  irrevocably  would  be  Hit- 
lerlsm,  something  which  will  never  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  workers  of  the  country  whl?e 
we  remain  a  Nation  of  Tree  people." 


The  Anti-Poil-Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  joint 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alabama: 

"Senate  Joint   Resolution  42 
"Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  poll  tax;  and 

"Whereas  since  the  formation  of  this  Re- 
public the  quallflcations  of  voters  have  been 
matters  of  State  and  not  Federal  control  and 
the  maintenance  of  this  State  control  is 
absolutely  essential  If  any  measure  of  local 
self-government  is  to  be  retained:  and 

"Whereas  it  is  well  understood  in  Alabama 
that  this  move  to  secure  Pederal  control 
of  elections  is  part  of  the  attack  continually 
being  made  on  local  self-government  In  the 
South,  and  Is  purely  political  In  origin  and 
Intent;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  clearly  realized  also  that 
once  the  Pederal  Government  secures  con- 
trol over  the  quallflcations  of  voters,  it  will 
then  proceed  completely  to  dominate  elec- 
tions not  only  in  Alabama,  but  in  all  other 
States  as  well,  and  use  this  power  to  destroy 
our  Pederal-State  relationship,  our  remaining 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  against  arbi- 
trary Pederal  authority  and  fundamental 
democracy  Itself;   and 

"Whereas  In  these  times  of  desperate  na- 
tional danger  from  •  powerful  foreign  foe. 
It  U  essential  that  there  be  no  changes  of 
our  form  of  Government,  no  promotion  of 
crack-pot  reforms,  and  the  Individual  or 
group  which  Insists  on  such  change,  with 
Its  consequent  loss  of  national  unity,  is  of 
positive  help  to  our  enemies;  and 

"Whereaa  the  States  of  the  South  which 
are  under  attack  in  this  bUl  have  for  many 
years  been  loyal  In  their  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  our  people  feel  that 
they  have  every  right  and  reason  to  expect 


this  national  Democratic  administration  and 
the  Democratic  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
assist  in  striking  down  this  attack  on  them 
and  their  Institutions;  and 

"Whereas  throughout  the  years  since  re- 
construction there  has  been  an  amicable  and 
friendly  relationship  between  the  two  races 
In  the  South,  and  the  continuous  agitation 
from  outside  sources  is  creating  bitterness 
and  hostility,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of 
our  people,  both  while  and  black,  creating 
racial  disturbances  much  to  be  regretted  at 
any  time,  but  particularly  so  In  time  of  war, 
and  Is  preventing  the  orderly  solution  of  cur 
problems  In  a  manner  assuring  lasting  Jus- 
tice to  both  races:  New,  therefore.  It  Is 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  House  o]  Rep- 
resentatiie.'i  of  Alabama  concurring)  : 

"1.  That  we  urge  our  Senators  to  fight  this 
bill  vci'h  all  the  power  at  their  command 
until  it?  final  defeat. 

"2.  That  we  deeply  deplore  the  bringing  up 
of  this  issue,  with  its  consequent  dangerous 
effect  on  the  political  structure  of  the  South, 
and  its  gfrious  disturbance  of  national  unity 
In  this  time  of  national  peril". 

"3  That  we  caution  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
that  throufh  the  means  of  this  bill  there 
is  being  made  an  attack  on  State  control  of 
election.^,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  de- 
Etroylns  this  local  control  and  delivering  our 
people  over  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment without  the  time-honored  restraints 
found  necessary  throughout  the  existence  of 
this  Republic. 

"4.  That  we  remind  our  fellow  Democrats 
in  the  Congress  and  the  national  Demo- 
cratic administration,  of  the  loyalty  of  our 
people  in  the  past  to  the  principles  of  the 
party,  and  urge  that  no  attacks  be  permitted 
to  succeed  against  us  which  would  shake  and 
destroy  this  loyalty 

■5.  That  we  urge  the  Governor  of  Alabama 
to  use  his  influence  in  the  fight  against  this 
bill,  and,  on  behalf  of  our  southern  people, 
to  work  with  the  other  southern  Governors 
In  arousing  our  people  to  the  danger  pre- 
sented to  them  and  in  assisting  in  any  way 
the  southern  Senators  In  this  fight  to  pre- 
serve democracy  and  local  self-government: 
be  it  further 

'■Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress from  Alabama,  to  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama, and  the  other  southern  Governors  and 
to  the  pre.ss." 

The  above  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  Alabama  on  June  3,  1943,  and  by 
the  Hou^e  of  Representatives  of  Alabama  on 
June  4,  1943. 

J.   E.  Speight, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  B.  BATES 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  those  who  criticize  the 
N.  Y.  A.  because  allegedly  it  has  taken 
youth  from  farm  aroas  and  has  sent 
them  to  war-production  centers.  Actu- 
ally what  N.Y.  A.  has  done  has  been  to 
take  youth  from  areas  where  they  were 
of  little  or  no  value  to  the  war  effort, 
trained  them  for  war  production,  and 
placed  them  in  industries  that  are  manu- 
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facturing  munitions  of  war.  For  my 
part  I  believe  the  N.  Y.  A.  deserves  great 
credit  for  what  it  has  done  in  this  respect 
and  in  general. 

In  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  that  part  of  the  Nation  which 
I  know  best  and  which  is  most  dear  to 
me.  there  are  thousands  of  youth,  par- 
ticularly girls,  in  our  small  communities. 
Without  the  intercession  of  N.  Y.  A.  these 
girls — and  many  of  the  boys — would  con- 
tribute little  to  the  war  effort.  From 
the  mountain  areas  N.  Y.  A.  has  brought 
these  youth  to  training  centers  at  West 
Lib-^rty,  Prestonburg,  Jackson,  Hazard, 
Ashland,  and  other  places  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, where  they  have  been  trained  as 
welders,  as  machine-shop  helpers,  as 
shect-metal  workers,  and  in  other  types 
of  work  upon  which  the  building  of 
planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  the  other  mimi- 
tions  of  war  depends.  In  the  commu- 
nities where  these  training  and  resident 
centei's  are  located  the  citizens  of  those 
communities  have  lent  a  ready  and  will- 
ing hand  because  they  know  that  the  work 
they  were  doing  represented  a  genuine 
and  incontestable  contribution  to  the  war 
effort. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  the  April  28, 
1943,  issue  of  the  Labor  Force  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  which 
I  find  these  startling  statements  which 
It  would  do  well  for  all  of  us  to  take  to 
heart : 

In  February  1943.  after  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted decline  of  7  montiis,  the  civilian 
labor  force  reached  a  wartime  low  of  52,300.- 
OCO.  Tliis  development  is  significant  in""vlew 
of  the  plans  for  Increasing  tlie  production  of 
war  goods  still  further  while  raising  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  armed  forces.  The  decline 
in  the  lalwr  force  during  the  past  year  is  the 
net  result  of  a  decrease  of  3.300,000  men  and 
an  lncrea.se  of  2,200,000  women.  Thus  the 
Chilian  labor  force  has  decreased  because  of 
the  failure  of  women  to  enter  the  labor  mar- 
ket in  sufficient  numbers  to  balance  the  num- 
ber of  men  leaving  for  tlie  armed  forces. 

With  such  an  ominous  fact  staring  us 
In  the  face,  there  are  some  who  cavil  at 
N.  Y.  A.  because  it  has  done  all  that  was 
within  its  legal  power  to  do  to  help  rem- 
edy this  situation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  high  time  that  we  face  facts  and  let 
them  and  not  our  pet  prejudices  and 
peeves  guide  us  in  our  thinking  and  in 
oui"  decisions. 


The  Pay-Ai-You-Go  Tax  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  yesterday  signed 
the  pay-as-you-go  tax  bill  recently 
passed  by  Congress.  I  voted  for  this 
measure  with  great  misgivings.  I  am, 
and  always  have  been,  strong  for  pay- 
as-you-go    tax    legislation,    but    I    had 


hoped  that  the  administration's  plan 
to  require  citizens  to  pay  2  years'  taxes — 
1942  and  1943— in  1,  in  order  to  get 
current,  would  not  prevail  in  any  par- 
ticular. It  did  prevail,  for  many  of  our 
taxpayers,  to  an  extent  of  25  percent. 
Of  course,  all  legislation  is  by  compro- 
mise, That  is  the  democratic  process 
of  our  Republic.  I  voted  for  this  bill 
because  I  knew  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  money  to  win  the  war  and  that 
this  was  the  only  measure  we  could  pass. 
It  was  either  this  bill  or  nothing.  Five 
months  of  arguing  proved  that.  I  also 
felt  obligated  to  support  the  measure 
because  of  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
of  my  constituents  in  its  behalf. 

The  measure  in  question  has  many  de- 
sirable features.  But  it  also  will  give  rise 
to  a  great  many  headaches.  It  multiplies 
the  red  tape  and  regulations  which  are 
binding  our  taxpayers.  It  will  make  good 
business  for  the  legal  profession  and  ac- 
countants. Five  tax  returns  per  year  are 
in  prospect  for  many  citizens.  Employers 
will  become  Government  tax  collectors 
and  bookkeepers  without  pay  for  their 
additional  trouble  and  expense. 

INCREASED  TAXES 

The  President  has  indicated  that  Con- 
gress, having  revised  the  method  of  col- 
lecting taxes,  should  now  raise  taxes.  I 
am  against  any  increase  in  taxes  until  I 
see  some  evidence  that  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  cut  down  useless  nonwar 
expenditures.  It  has  thus  far  shown  no 
real  disposition  to  retrench  and  save. 
Half  the  alphabetical  agencies  could  be 
abolished  and  half  of  the  3,000,000  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  fired,  and  It  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  war  effort  and  our 
national  economy. 

TAX-LAW  SrMMART 

Without  any  attempt  to  go  into  detail 
or  make  a  complete  analysis,  I  am  going 
to  enumerate  the  important  points  in  the 
new  tax-collection  bill  for  benefit  of  those 
who  may  be  interested.  A  copy  of  this 
law  can  be  obtained  by  any  of  my  con- 
stituents who  requests  it  of  my  office. 

The  new  tax  law  will  place  the  collec- 
tion *of  our  income  taxes  on  a  current 
basis,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  average  citizen.  The 
plan  of  current  collection  of  income 
taxes  should  protect  those  who  are  now 
making  higher  than  normal  wages 
against  the  possibiUty  of  being  required 
to  pay  taxes  on  a  high  income  year  dur- 
ing a  post-war  depression  year  when  in- 
comes are  low.  Persons  whose  incomes 
fluctuate  sharply  from  year  to  year,  as  is 
often  true  of  our  farmers'  incomes,  are 
also  protected  from  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing income  taxes  on  income  received  in 
a  prosperous  year  during  a  following  year 
of  crop  failure  or  low  farm  prices.  Too, 
delayed  collection  of  taxes  creates  an 
illusion  of  high  net  incomes,  whereaa 
this  method  of  collection  will  give  each 
of  us  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  our 
exact  net  income  not  subject  to  taxes, 
and  we  may  adjust  our  curi'ent  living 
expenditures  accordingly. 

WTTHHOLOING    AND   FORCIVZNXSS 

The  law  provides  for  the  withholding 
by  the  employer  of  20  percent  of  the  net 
incomes  In  the  ^st  bracket  beginning 


July  1,  1943.  Included  in  this  20  percent 
will  be  a  3 -percent  Victory  tax,  replac- 
ing the  5-percent  Victory  tax  heretofore 
withheld.  Taxpayers  are  required  to  pay 
their  tax  installment  due  June  15.  1943. 
Farmers,  doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen, 
servicemen,  and  all  nonwage  or  nonsal- 
ary  groups  will  be  exempt  from  the  with- 
holding tax  and  will  pay  their  taxes  cur- 
rently on  the  present  quarterly  system, 
estimating  their  obligations  in  advance. 
Servicemen  will  be  allowed  a  $1,500  ex- 
emption in  addition  to  the  regular  per- 
sonal exemptions  which  have  l)een 
changed.  The  $500  exemption  for  a 
single  person  has  been  made  $624  and 
the  $1,200  for  a  married  person  is  now 
$1,248. 

Taxpayers  owing  $50  or  less  on  their 
1942  taxes  will  be  completely  released 
from  their  obligation  and  those  owing 
between  $50  and  $66.67  will  only  have  to 
pay  vhe  difference  between  the  $50  and 
the  amount  they  owe.  Taxpayers  owing 
more  than  $66.67  will  be  forgiven  75  per- 
cent of  either  the  1942  or  1943  taxes, 
whichever  is  the  smaller,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  remaining  25  percent  is  ap- 
portioned over  2  years.  An  antiwind- 
fall  provision  is  included  in  the  law  to 
impose  a  penalty  tax  on  those  persons 
whose  surtax  net  income  in  1942  or  1943 
increased  by  more  than  $20,000  above 
that  of  the  highest  surtax  net  income  in 
any  of  the  years  1937, 1938, 1939,  or  1940. 

A  return  will  be  made  at  the  end  of 
each  year  at  which  time  the  taxpayer 
will  include  all  of  his  exemptions,  such 
as  taxes,  losses,  excess  medical  expenses 
and  deductible  business  expenses.  He 
will  either  pay  the  additional  owing  or 
the  amount  he  has  already  overpaid  will 
be  refunded. 

All  taxes  owing  by  any  person  killed  in 
our  armed  forces  will  be  canceled.  This 
is  a  further  concession  to  servicemen 
and  their  dependents,  demanded  by 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  did  not  want 
the  widows  of  our  men  in  the  service 
burdened  with  any  unpaid  income  taxes. 


Renegotiation  of  War  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  Newsweek  for  June 
7,  1943: 

RENECOTtATION    PROCEStTEZ  IS   ATTACXCD   ANKW 

AS  Confusing  ant]  Unnscessabt 

Ever  since  April  29.  1943,  when  Public  Law 
528  was  passed  as  a  rider  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  business  and  leglcUtive  Mtirces  taav* 
clamored  for  its  repeal  or  modification. 

Their  argumenu  were  two:  (1)  tliat 
authorization  for  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy  and  the  chairman  of  the  Maritime  CoA- 
misslon  to  renegotiate  the  terms  of  war 
contracts  and  recover  prcflts  which  in  their 
Individual   Judgments   are   excessive   createa 
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too  much  uncertainty,  and  (2)  that  the  law 
la  unnecessary  because  high  wartime  taxes 
gre  an  effective  barrier  to  big  profits. 

Ferment:  The  law  was  changed  once. 
I<ast  fall  a  rider  to  the  tax  bill  narrowed  the 
time  in  which  profits  may  be  recovered  to 
•pprcxtmately  1  year  alter  the  end  oi  the 
eontrectcr's  fiscal  year.  Instead  of  any  time 
up  to  3  years  alter  the  end  of  the  war.  Last 
March  the  Truman  ccmmatee  made  nine  rec- 
ommendations aimed  generally  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  price-rdjusimcnt  poll- 
Cits  and  at  reducuii?  the  amount  and  extent 
of  rtnegoliaiion,  Tlitn,  a  fortnl^Iit  ago.  Sen- 
ator Styles  Bsidces.  Republican,  of  New 
Hampihire.  armed  w.th  the  results  of  a  survey 
among  5.0C0  manufacturers,  met  with  a  bi- 
parti'-an  group  of  Senate  and  House  Members 
Who  had  been  awaiting  completion  of  the  poll 
before  considtrmg  further  reforms. 

Thl.s  and  other  events  all  seamed  shaping 
Up  recently  as  stage  setiing  for  further  eas- 
ing of  the  act  and  many  businessmen 
thought  the  worst  of  their  renegotiation 
troubles  would  scon  be  ever.  But  last  week 
they  were  rudely  awakened  from  their  dream: 
the  Army  suddenly  announced  that  It  would 
bear  down  stUl  tougher  this  year  In  review- 
ing profits. 

Maurice  Karker.  chairman  of  the  War  De- 
partment Price  Adjustment  Board,  said  the 
allowable  profits  on  1943  bvislness  would  be 
lower  than  for  1942.  He  explained  that  the 
War  Department  hoped  to  wind  up  renego- 
tiation of  1942  contracts  (82  6  percent  Incom- 
■plete  as  of  May  22)  this  year,  and  get  a  flying 
•tart  in  1944  at  the  1943  Income  accounts. 

BICNmCANCS 

Karker,  along  with  other  proponents  of 
renegouatlon,  defends  It  mainly  with  the 
argument  that  the  Initial  emphasis  for  speed 
In  production  and  In  the  letting  of  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  contracts  for  materials 
(The  cost  of  which  neither  procurement 
agency  nor  manufacturer  knew)  had  made 
the  procedure  desirable.  This  opinion  was 
backed  up  by  the  Truman  committee  which, 
however,  caid  that  the  act  should  be  "writing 
Ita  own  death  warrant  by  utilization  of  early 
war  experience  In  late  war  contracting." 

Such  an  objective,  of  course,  cannot  obtain 
If  the  procurement  agencies  and  the  manu- 
facturers, after  3  years'  experience  In  setting 
eontract  rates,  suddenly  find  the  renegotla- 
tan  calling  new  signals.  In  other  words, 
Karker.  by  stating  that  a  point  which  was 
not  excessive  In  1942  may  be  excessive  In 
1943.  wrote  not  a  death  warrant  for  the  In- 
volved renegotiation  procedure  but  a  re- 
prieve. And,  In  the  meantime,  businessmen 
who  had  been  figuring  reserves,  dividends, 
capital  expenditures,  etc..  for  1943  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  boards  allowed  as  a  satis- 
factory profit  In  1942  now  have  their  plans 
thrown  higher  than  the  new  superbombers 
WUl  fly. 

At  thla  advanced  stage  of  experience  In 
war-goods  purchases,  and  with  the  excess- 
profits  tax  at  00  percent,  there  la  considerable 
<loubt  in  many  circles  over  the  need  for 
continuing  renegotiation  at  all.  The  $2,- 
B39.000.000  of  savings  to  the  Government,  re- 
ported by  renegotiation  boards  as  the  result 
of  their  first  year's  activities,  does  not  stand 
up  as  real  savings  when  it  Is  analysed. 

In  the  first  place,  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  would  have  been  eaten  up  by  the 
80  percent  excess-proflta  tax.  In  the  second 
place.  If  there  Is  subtracted  from  the  re- 
mainder the  total  cost  of  this  renegotiation, 
not  only  to  the  Government,  but  to  the  com- 
paniea  involved,  the  relatively  small  amount 
left  could  be  fairly  stated  as  the  net  )ob  done 
toy  the  renegotiating  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


G>al,  John  Lewis,  and  the  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  n.MNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11.  1043 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of 
Thursday,  June  10,  1943: 

CO.\L,    JOHN    LTWIS,    AND   THE   Rr^OLmCM 

John  L.  Lewis  Is  trying  to  get  a  contract 
without  submission  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  cr 
what's  the  same  thing,  his  War  Labor  Ejard. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  trymg  to  get  ccal  for  in- 
dustry and  transportation — he  must  get  It — 
and  also  Mr.  Lewis'  head  for  himself.  A  con- 
tract thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  adminis- 
tration would  deliver  the  Lewis  head  as  one 
of  the  first  lumps.  The  quarrel  started  when 
Lewis  said  he  had  not  paid  $eO0.0O0  to  cat 
crumbs  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  political  tab:e. 
That  was  In  the  second  term.  Lewis  made 
it  good  by  bolting  the  third  t-rm. 

The  United  Mine  Workers'  chief  at  one 
time  may  have  thought  that  he  was  destined 
to  take  the  radical  movement  in  the  United 
States  away  from  Mr.  Roospvelt,  make  It  a 
farmer-labor  dictatorship  (workers  and  peas- 
ants; the  hammer  and  the  sickle)  and  be  the 
creator  of  a  new  order.  He's  smart  and 
strong-willed,  but  he  forgot  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  more  than  a  labor-union  treasury 
behind  him.  He  had  the  Federal  Treasury. 
He  broke  Mr.  Lewis. 

Seven  years  ago  Lewis  was  the  foremost 
revolutionary  leader  In  the  country.  With 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  he 
marched  out  to  meet  the  largest  Industries. 
He  had  Mr.  Roosevelt's  support.  He  was 
recognized  as  the  head  of  the  military  action 
section  of  the  New  Deal.  Big  Steel  capit- 
ulated. General  Motors  made  its  peace. 
Henry  Ford  resisted.  So  did  Little  Steel. 
The  Government  came  down  on  them.  Law 
was  distorted  to  flt  the  need  of  Lewis'  tactics. 
He  welcomed  in  the  Communists  as  expe- 
rienced street  and  shop  fighters.  New  Deal 
Intellectuals  backed  him  as  the  dynamic 
force  of  the  revolution.  He  was  the  prac- 
titioner for  the  theorists.  Government  of- 
ficials existed  as  his  factotums. 

Now  Lewis  Is  in  a  tough  spot.  He  may  have 
miscalculated  his  time  when  he  undertook 
to  supplant  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  new  order.  He  certainly  miscalculated 
the  comparative  resources  Involved  and  was 
foolish  to  underestimate  the  system  of  privi- 
leges and  profits  which  attached  men  to  the 
administration  and  Its  head.  In  the  uneven 
conflict  he  lost  his  intellectuals,  his  ideologi- 
cal friends,  nearly  all  of  his  labor  supporters, 
and  all  of  the  pliant  Cabinet  members,  except 
possibly  Harold  Ickes,  who  in  the  present 
rough-water  maneuvering  has  been  a  life  line. 
Lewis  was  cast  out  as  a  ruined  pretender.  He 
had  only  his  loyal  mine  workers.  With  them 
the  falling  Lucifer  of  the  revolution  Is  mak- 
ing his  stand  with  no  little  sklU.  He  U  need 
all  he  has.  He  confronts  the  New  Deal  with 
Its  own  doctrines  and  its  own  side-show 
barking,  demanding  by  collective  bargaining 
a  larger  share  In  the  money  of  the  coal- 
production  business. 

Along  this  line  he  would  expect  to  find 
himself  correct,  and  the  demonology  would 
be  all  on  his  side.  He  Is  a  legitimate  son  of 
the  New  Deal,  although  disinherited.  The 
owners  and  operators,  however,  have  been 
•hoved  to  one  aide,  and  l£r.  Boosevelt  and 


the  'War  Labor  Board  have  stepped  Into  their 
places,  taking  over  the  rc!e  custcmarlly  Im- 
p:s:d  upcn  the  selfish  few.  the  economic  roy- 
alists, and  the  precintory  interests,  to  tell  the 
nuners  t^ey  will  cet  what  the  Gcvarnment 
says  they  can  hav.\  that  they  will  like  it 
and  eo  back  to  work. 

It  is  scid  that  the  operators  and  the  miners 
were  very  near  an  agreement  when  the  War 
Labtr  Beard  intervened  to  prevent  a  settle- 
ment There  are  ether  things  at  stake  than 
the  prcrtucticn  of  ccal.  Unconditional  sur- 
render cf  Le-^'is  Is  demanded.  The  miners 
must  realize  th'tt  they  are  in  a  hcp&less  pcsl- 
tion  as  hold-cut.=i.  The  Government  which 
once  enabled  their  chief  to  bring  great  private 
enterprises  to  term.*  is  now  the  hard  bar- 
gainer across  the  table.  Public  sentimc-nt 
is  against  them.  Their  attempt  to  get  mere 
pay  is  stigmatized  as  a  crime  egamst  the 
Nation.  Their  contumacy  Is  regarded  as 
tnnt.nnount  to  treason,  giving  aid  to  the 
enemy.  They  know  the  mining  of  coal  must 
nc:  and  cannot  b?  stepped. 

Mr.  Ickes,  as  Administrator  of  Solid  Fuel 
and  by  authority  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  charge 
of  the  mines  for  the  Government,  has  gi\£n 
Lewis  tactical  assistance  enabling  him  to 
Ipncre  the  Chief  Executive  himself.  Mr. 
Ickp>s  also  had  something  to  say  cf  the  few 
unscrupulous  owners.  That  slanted  criti- 
cism in  a  familiar  fashion  away  from  the 
miners,  but  this  time  in  the  direction  of  the 
Government  Itself  as  well  as  the  proprietcrs. 

In  its  ongin=,  in  its  ideas,  and  In  its  char- 
acters this  is  a  New  Deal  family  aflair  which 
has  threatened  the  service  of  supplies  to  men 
on  the  flchtlng  fronts.  The  fcrm.ulas  end 
the  apparatus  in  the  contest  are  stamped  with 
the  New  Deal  trade-mark  of  proprietorship. 
The  Roosevelt  revolution  has  run  Into  the 
Roosevelt  hierarchy.  At  that  point  revolu- 
tion becomes  rebellion. 


Repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Friday,  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act.  My  reasons  are  that,  in 
the  first  place,  the  Chinese  are  a  great 
people.  They  have  developed  a  civiliza- 
tion that  is  shot  through  with  cultural 
elements  that  would  be  tremendously 
beneficial  to  our  western  civilization. 

Secondly,  they  have  demonstrated  that 
as  a  nation  they  possess  qualities  that 
are  closely  akin  to  the  qualities  that  we 
as  a  Nation  prize  most — a  love  of  lib- 
erty— a  love  so  intense  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  blood  and  treasure  im- 
measurably to  sustain  that  principle. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  are  a  reliable 
people.  Though  the  number  that  have 
dwelt  amongst  us  is  small,  it  is  sufficient, 
I  believe,  to  demonstrate  that  they  pos- 
sess traits  of  character  that  are  entirely 
consonant  with  our  own  Ideals. 

They  are  first  of  all  honest.  They  have 
on  innumerable  occasions  demonstrated 
that  they  are  loyal.  They  are  good  citi- 
zens in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  those 
born  here  and  endowed  with  citizenship 


rights  by  reason  of  birth  have  demon- 
strated that  they  are  sound,  sane,  and 
patriotic  American  citizens. 

Personally  I  have  found  that  the 
Chinese  with  whe  \  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact are  splendid  individuals  worthy  of 
confidence  in  ull  matters. 

I  have  always  felt  that  Chinese  exclu- 
sion was  a  mistake.  It  has  deprived  us 
of  a  type  of  citizenship  that  would  have 
been  a  real  contribution  to  our  body 
politic. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
promptly  rectify  this  erroneous  discrimi- 
nation against  a  great  people  who,  if  per- 
mitted to  enter  on  equal  terms  with  other 
nations  into  our  American  body  politic, 
I  am  sure  the  Chinese  will  make  a  dis- 
tinct and  tremendously  valuable  contri- 
bution to  freedom  as  conceived  by  democ- 
racy. 

While  the  proposed  quota  is  very  small 
its  principal  virtue  is  that  it  removes  the 
stigma  of  exclusion  from  a  great  and 
friendly  nation. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  pass.  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  vote  for  it. 


Honor  to  a  Hero  of  Our  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF    REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  heroic  service  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  our  merchant  marine  is  all  too 
often  left  unnoticed.  I  think  it  is  de- 
serving of  attention  that  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  has  been  con- 
ferred by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  Frederick  James  Mills,  of 
the  merchant  marine,  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  district  in  Detroit.  Mich., 
for  meritorious  service  under  unusual 
hazards. 

The  citation  is  as  follows: 

Survivor  of  the  sinking  of  his  own  ship,  he 
was  homeward  bound  on  an  Allie^a  ship  when 
It  was  struck  by  two  torpedoes.  The  explo- 
sions wrecked  all  but  one  lifeboat  which  suc- 
ceeded In  taking  oflf  70  survivors.  Nearly  200 
others  were  either  thrown  Into  the  sea  by 
the  blasts,  or  were  forced  to  Jump  from  the 
rapidly  sinking  ship.  When  the  ship  went 
under,  one  of  the  damaged  lifeboats  floated 
free.  It  was  swamped  to  the  gunwales;  pep- 
pered with  many  small  holes;  the  rudder  and 
part  of  the  stern  were  gone;  and  a  large 
hole.  20  by  40  Inches,  was  blown  through  Its 
Bide.  But  It  meant  hope,  and  some  of  the 
desperate  men  had  already  climbed  Into  It 
even  though  there  was  momentary  danger  it 
would  sink  under  them.  Mills  sensed  the 
situation  from  a  distance,  and  swam  over. 
Persuading  the  men  to  leave  the  boat,  he 
took  sheets  of  lead  from  Its  emergency  re- 
pair kit  and  shaped  a  patch  over  the  large 
hole.  'With  two  men  holding  the  lead  patch 
•gainst  the  outboard  side,  he  and  two  others 
climbed  back  Into  the  boat.  These  two  held 
onto  his  legs  while  he  went  head  down  over 
the  side  to  nail  the  patch  to  the  planking. 


Over  this  he  nailed  a  piece  of  salvaged  can- 
vas. Each  time  the  men  lowered  him  under, 
he  could  drive  only  one  nail,  then  the  two 
would  pull  him  up  for  a  gasp  of  air.  Many 
times  he  did  this  until,  little  by  little,  the 
hole  was  closed  and  the  planking  caulked. 
He  then  took  strips  from  the  bottom  grat- 
ings and  repaired  the  shattered  gunwale.  The 
end  of  the  canvas  was  stretched  over  the 
gunwale  and  made  fast.  With  the  largest 
leak  thus  stoppered,  the  rest  of  the  men 
climbed  back  aboard  and  started  bailing. 
Throughout  the  night  Mills  plugged  the 
many  small  leaks  as  the  boat  slowly  rose  In 
the  water.  Daybreak  brought  to  him  the 
grim  and  heartbreaking  task  of  picking  from 
the  many  survivors  stUl  clinging  to  wreck- 
age the  few  additional  men  his  weakened 
lifeboat  could  carry.  When  no  other  aid 
seemed  possible  for  those  they  were  forced 
to  leave  behind,  the  lifeboat,  now  with  60 
aboard,  set  out  for  land.  Constantly  balling, 
and  with  only  one  pair  of  oars  to  keep  head- 
way, the  survivors  made  a  safe  landing  8 
davs  later. 

kis  Indomitable  courage  and  practical  lead- 
ership, so  largely  contributory  to  the  ulti- 
mate rescue  of  his  shipmates,  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  merchant  marine. 

For  the  President : 

Emory  Scott  Land. 

Chairman. 


Ulysses  Samuel  Guyer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

of  new  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ulysses  S.  Guyer  became  a  member  of  the 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Un- 
American  Activities  which  was  created  in 
1934.  This  committee,  as  you  know, 
made  an  investigation,  for  the  first  time 
in  American  history,  of  Nazi  and  Fascist 
propaganda  with  a  view  of  providing 
proper  remedies  and  enacting  legislation 
which  would  put  an  end  to  such  perni- 
cious activities  on  the  part  of  the  ene- 
mies of  this  Nation. 

Judge  Guyer  was  made  a  member  of 
this  committee  and  thereby  afforded  me 
the  unusual  pleasure  and  distinction  of 
close  association  with  him. 

Now  Guyer  is  gone.  His  views  will  no 
longer  be  heard  in  this  Chamber.  His 
friends  and  associates  mourn  his  passing, 
and  I  feel  that  his  untimely  death  is  a 
very  great  personal  loss. 

Judge  Guyer  was  one  of  the  finest  ora- 
tors on  the  floor  of  this  House.  Not  only 
by  expressing  his  views  in  a  very  force- 
ful and  eloquent  language,  but  in  the 
depth  of  his  very  thorough  knowledge 
of  things,  his  expressions  of  opinion 
shown  with  unusual  clarity  and  convic- 
tion. We  who  were  privileged  to  Usten 
to  him  as  he  addressed  this  House  on 
the  many  subjects  which  engaged  our  at- 
tention through  the  years,  cannot  forget 
the  fine  speeches  he  made  on  matters  in- 
volving our  national  welfare  and  the  lot 
of  the  common  man.    His  manner  was 


convincing,    his    delivery    entertaining, 
and  his  arguments  unanswerable. 

Judge  Guyer  was  one  of  those  Mem- 
bers whom  we  are  wont  to  designate  as 
nature's  gentlemen.  One  of  those  who 
will  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  our 
colleagues  with  whom  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated for  many  years.  His  life  was  a 
life  of  untiring  devotion  and  he  had  a 
varied  public  career.  He  was  a  lawyer 
and  gained  honors  in  this  profession,  be- 
ing elected  as  judge  of  the  city  court  of 
Kansas  City  early  in  his  career.  He  was 
an  educator  of  note  and  served  as  a  high- 
school  principal  and  superintendent  of 
schools  in  his  native  State  of  Kansas. 
He  was  the  mayor  of  Kansas  City  and 
he  was  an  active  fraternalist,  being  a 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
Rite. 

He  was  a  grand  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  and  while  progressive  in  his 
thought  and  progressive  in  action,  he  be- 
lieved in  the  conservative  principles  of 
our  Constitution  and  was  opposed  to  any 
centralization  of  powers  in  Washington. 
He  was  thoroughly  religious,  devoted  to 
the  service  of  God  and  man.  believing 
in  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  I  am  sure 
that  by  his  death  he  has  reaped  the  re- 
ward of  upright  and  honorable  life  and 
the  commendation  of  the  Great  Archi- 
tect of  the  universe,  who,  in  the  words 
of  the  Bible,  said,  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  now  into  thy 
reward." 


Lincoln  and  the  Kirkham  Grammar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or  iLUNon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT Arl VI* 

Friday,  June  11.  1943 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  an  article  entitled  "Lincoln  and 
the  Kirkham  Grammar,"  written  by  Mr. 
Bruce  Wheeler,  of  Springfield,  111.,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of 
Hobbies,  the  magazine  for  collectors. 

The  article  follows: 

UNCOUf   AND  THX  XIXKHAIC  OMAUUtM 

(By  Bruce  E.  Wheeler) 

"English  Grammar  hi  Familiar  Lecturea 
Accompanied  by  a  Compendium:  Embracing 
a  New  Systematlck  Order  of  Parsing — a  New 
System  of  Punctuation,  Exercises  In  False 
Syntax  and  a  Key  to  the  Exercises:  Designed 
for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Learner* — 
By  Samuel  Kirkham— Sixth  Edition— En- 
larged and  Much  Improved — 1838 — Cincin- 
nati—Published by  N.  &  a.  Guilford." 

So  reads  the  title  page  ol  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  textbooks,  the  grammar  studied 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  at  New  Salem  In  1831. 
Kirkham's  Grammar  Is  not  to  be  compared 
Tsclth  the  New  England  Primer,  Webster'* 
Speller,  or  the  McGuffey  Readers  with  respect 
to  fame  or  popularity,  but  it  Is  probably  the 
only  text  on  grammar  studied  by  the  man 
whose  literary  style  was  to  become  and  remain 
the  model  for  others  in  the  use  of  effective 
English. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Kirkham's  Grammar  appeared  first  In  1824 
•nd  had  gone  throueh  1C5  editions  by  1841. 
Klrkham.  a  Scclchman.  lived  at  one  time  In 
FrederlcktCDin.  Md.  He  was  connected  with 
•orac  of  the  sch.xils  or  academies  of  that  time, 
but  evidently  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  In  Lecturing  and  instructing  adult  classes 
In  various  cities  on  a  subscription  basis.  It  la 
definitely  known  that  he  conducted  such 
clase^s  In  Pittsburgh  and  New  York  City. 
A.S  be  says  himself,  he  was  In  extremely 
poor  health  and.  therefore,  did  not  attempt 
to  revise  or  Improve  his  grammar  as  Is  new 
the  ciistom  before  a  new  edition  is  presented 
to  the  public.  Inasmuch  as  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiith  edition  appears  to  be  identical 
with  earlier  ones,  and  still  contains  the  pref- 
•ce  to  the  eleventh  edition,  the  assumption  Is 
that  he  did  not  ofTer  any  Improvements  or 
changes  alter  the  eleventh  edition.  It  Is  not 
known  how  many  copies  were  sold  during 
these  16  years,  but  he  says  In  the  preface  to 
the  eleventh  edition  that  22j000  had  been  sold 
during  the  preceding  year  (1828-29)  and  that. 
•Jtcgether.  40,000  copies  had  been  sold  with- 
out any  pecvmlary  benefit  to  the  author.  It 
ts  Mkrly  that  seme  of  the  editions  or  printings 
w«re  at  an  exceedingly  small  number  of 
oople*. 

KirUuun's  Onunmar  had  considerable  com- 
petition from  other  textbooks  in  grammar. 
The  most  popular  and  widely  used  bock  in 
this  field  was  the  English  grammar  of  Llnd- 
Jey  Miaxay.  All  of  the  writers  of  textbooks 
on  grammar,  Including  Kirkham.  were  In- 
debted to  Murray  for  guidance  and  funda- 
mental principles  and  Invariably  acknowl- 
edged the  debt  In  the  preface  or  Introductory 
•tatcment  In  the  various  books  as  they  ap- 
peared. Murray's  book  was  quite  complete 
and  was  of  a  difficult  and  complex  nature. 
Kirkham.  Bullion.  Brown.  Green,  and  others 
sought  to  simplify  th^  study  of  grammar  by 
making  It  leaa  technical,  more  systematic, 
but  with  greater  appeal.  Accordingly,  they 
brought  cut  books  with  that  avowed  pur- 
pose. Ac  Murray  was  an  Englishman.  It  is 
probable  that  the  trend  away  from  his  beck 
was  quite  as  much  the  result  of  a  develcp- 
ment  of  nationalism  as  of  any  discernment 
of  superiority  In  textbooks  written  by  Amer- 
ican writers. 

Klrkham's  Grammar  has  been  mentioned 
•o  frequently  by  the  biographers  of  Lincoln 
that  at  least  one  writer  has  suggested  that 
confusion  may  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
many  aa  to  whether  Lincoln  made  Kirkham 
lamoits.  or  whether  Klrkham's  Grammar 
made  Lincoln  famous.  It  Is  true  that  nearly 
all  of  the  well-known  writers  on  Lincoln  al- 
lude to  the  Kirkham  Grammar,  and  nearly 
•II  of  them  allocate  to  this  book  an  impor- 
tant place  In  the  education  of  the  Great 
Emancipator.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  quite 
noticeable  that  Kirkham  Is  mentlcoied  by 
these  same  wrllets  only  in  the  most  general 
terms.  The  Inferences  and  conclusions  drawn 
are  probably  the  result  of  presumption,  the 
result  of  a  great  respect  for  tradition,  or 
hare  been  copied  from  other  writers.  Per- 
haps Lincoln's  well-known  ability  to  t»e  oral 
•nd  written  language  may  have  prompted 
many  to  state  that  the  stt^dy  of  Kirkham  was 
the  crucial  factor  in  Lincoln's  subsequent 
language  usage.  In  view  of  the  absence  of  a 
critical  examination  of  Ktikham's  Grammar 
by  those  qualified  to  evaluate  Its  worth.  It 
appears  that  many  writers  have  erred  In 
making  such  positive  statements  In  its  be- 
half without  having  valid  data  or  appro- 
priate criteria  upon  which  to  predicate  such 
assert  ions. 

1%e  Kirkham  Grammar  is  unimpressive  in 
appearance.  It  is  of  smaU  siae.  13  mo  and, 
like  many  other  books  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  la  leather  bound.  The  typography 
is  similar  to  books  of  thst  period  also.  The 
type  is  small,  closely  spaced,  and  shows  nar- 
row margins.  New  and  then  there  Is  some 
attempt  to  relieve  eye  strain  and  monotony 
by  using  large  or  black-faced  type.    There 


are  no  Illustrations  In  the  form  cf  cuts  or 
pictures.  In  general,  the  beck  may  be  char- 
acterized as  unattractive  and  more  likely  to 
repel  than  attract  the  student.  In  the  front 
of  the  beck  are  many  pages  given  over  to 
recommendations  and  testimonials.  There 
are  the  most  flattering  extracts  from  the 
National  Crisis,  the  Hesperus,  end  the  West- 
ern Review,  all  influential  publications  cf  the 
day,  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  of  New  York 
sent  the  following  recommendation: 

"I  consider  the  Compendium  of  Eni^Ush 
Grammar,  by  Samuel  Kirkham.  a  work  de- 
serving encouragement  and  well  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  this  useful 
science." 

De  Wrrr  Clinton. 

Albant,  September  25,  1824. 

In  a  long  preface.  Kirkham  half  apologizes 
for  presuming  to  offer  a  new  book  in  an  eld 
field,  but  justifies  bis  determination  to  do  so 
because  of  the  great  excellence  and  superior- 
ity cf  his  offering  when  compared  to  others 
then  in  use.    He  says: 

"By  this  method,  he  (the  teacher)  can 
advance  his  pupils  farther  in  the  principles 
of  this  abstruse  science  in  2  months  than  he 
could  in  1  year  when  he  taught  in  the  old 
way." 

The  remainder  of  the  preface  treats  of  the 
author's  philosophy,  his  acccmplishments, 
and  his  intentions  for  the  future  i  health  per- 
mitting). He  definitely  states  that  the  beck 
is  suitable  and  well  adapted  for  private  learn- 
ers. Kirkham  Is  not  lacking  in  verbcsity.  He 
states  his  case,  including  a  lengthy  reply  to 
potential  critics,  in  the  characteristic  and  ele- 
gant language  so  frequently  used  by  early 
writers,  and  well  exemplifies  the  perspicuity 
which  he  hoped  to  inculcate  In  those  who  as- 
siduously followed  his  system. 

The  Kirkham  Grammar,  which  many 
claimed  was  studied  by  Lincoln,  was  pub- 
lished in  1828  and  was  then  in  the  si.xth 
edition.  It  is.  said  that  Lincoln  was  encour- 
aged to  study  grammar  by  Mentor  Graham, 
schoolmaster  of  New  Salem.  As  no  gram- 
mar was  available  in  New  Salem,  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  one  from  John  Vance,  about 
6  miles  away.  The  Identical  bock  (sixth 
edition)  studied  by  Lincoln  is  now  In  the 
Library  of  Congress.  This  particular  book 
has  the  following  Inscription  on  the  title 
page:  "Ann  M.  Rutledge  Is  now  learning 
grammar."  As  the  story  goes.  Lincoln  helped 
Ann  with  her  grammar  and  then  presented 
her  with  the  copy  which  he  had  previously 
borrowed  from  Vance.  The  inscription  In  the 
book  may  or  may  not  be  In  Ann  Rutledge's 
handwriting;  It  certainly  Is  not  that  of  Lin- 
coln. R.  B.  Ruthledge.  a  brother  of  Ann.  In 
writing  to  Herndon  In  1866  states,  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln studied  Kirkham's  Grammar;  the  valu- 
able copy  which  he  delighted  to  peruse  Is 
now  in  my  possession."  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  date  of  Issue  (1828)  appears  to  be 
about  the  time  we  may  accept,  that  Ann 
Rutledge's  name  appears  in  it,  and  that  R. 
B.  Rutledge  claimed  to  own  it,  we  may  assume 
that  the  book  came  down  through  the  family 
and  then  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Us 
fairly    well  authenticated. 

In  reality.  It  makes  little  difference  which 
edition  Lincoln  studied;  the  similarity  of  all 
editions  Issued  by  Kirkham  has  been  referred 
to.  The  writer  has  examined  carefully  four 
different  Issues,  some  before  and  others  sub- 
sequent to  the  sixth  edition,  and  has  found 
them  substantially  the  same  In  content.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  parsing  In  all  editions 
examined  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  ex- 
ercises are  identical.  The  philosophical  notes 
in  the  later  editions  are.  as  the  author  says, 
for  the  erudite  and  literary  connoisseur. 

As  suggested  by  Its  title,  the  book  purports 
to  be  a  new  order  of  parsing.  In  it  the  stu- 
dent Is  led  step  by  step  through  the  10 
parts  of  speech  as  conceived  by  the  author 
to  a  cemplete  parsing  of  the  most  complex 
sentences  and  long  passages  of  poetry.  It 
was  often  necessary  to  transpose  the  poetry 


Into  prose  and  supply  the  missing  or  under- 
stood parts.  The  student  was  then  required 
to  pai-e  each  word  and  write  out  the  num- 
ber, case,  grnder.  and  person,  as  well  as  the 
dennitioiio  and  rules  that  applied.  This  was 
a  long  and  laboricui.  task  and  probably  cost 
Lincoln  many  an  hour  of  hard  work.  How- 
ever, Kirkham  contended.  "Parsing  poetry 
was  more  profitable  because  it  brought  more 
lnim°diateiy  into  requisition  the  reasoning 
faculties  than  parsing  in  prose  and  will  nec- 
e.-;5arily  tend  to  facilitate  progress  more  rap- 
Idly  "  There  is  scarcely  anything  else  In 
K.rkham,  Parsing  is  meant  to  be  the  core 
of  the  book,  md  only  hints  are  given  with 
respect  to  other  grammatical  principles. 

How  much  value  Lincoln  received  from  the 
Kirkham  Grammar  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Having  been  supplanted  many  years  ago  by 
more  modern  and  totally  different  books,  it  is 
likely  that  the  only  reason  that  it  has  not 
been  fc-gotten  is  because  of  the  assoclatlcii 
of  Lincoln's  name  with  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  book  which  went  through  105  edi- 
tions or  printings  must  have  been  In  demand 
and  probably  had  the  approval  of  a  large 
number  of  teachers.  It  must  be  said  that 
K  rkiiam  Introduced  seme  Improvements  in 
his  buck. 

Tlie  beck  was  organized  In  such  a  way  that 
the  teacher  was  not  required  to  Interrogate 
the  pupil  at  all  times,  yet  the  pupil  was  re- 
quired to  work  out  the  exercises  and  apply 
the  rules  and  definitions  as  he  did  so.  This 
method,  new  at  that  time,  is  the  beginning 
cf  and  approaches  what  we  new  designate 
as  the  laboratory  method  of  study.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  classify  It  as  more  nearly 
like  the  supervised  study  plan  which  was  In 
vo£>ue  for  many  years.  Doubtless,  many  stu- 
dents of  the  education  of  Lincoln  will  con- 
tend that  he  learned  much  from  Kirkham. 
Such  opinions  will  probably  be  based  upon 
the  fact  tliat  Lmcoln  studied  no  other  gram- 
mar, and.  therefore,  had  no  opportunity  to 
learn  it  elsewhere.  Perhaps  they  will  inquire 
where  he  acquired  his  style.  We  might  Just 
as  well  inquire  where  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
and  Burns  acquired  their  respective  styles. 
None  of  these  great  writers  ever  saw  a  gram- 
mar, but  the  ma-slerpieces  of  literature  of 
such  WTlters  Is  no  less  appreciated  because 
we  cannot  account  for  the  development  at 
the  various  styles  used. 

It  is  not  intended  to  discredit  the  value  of 
formal  grammar,  nor  to  contend  that  Lincoln 
did  not  profit  by  3  weeks'  Intensive  study  of 
Kirkham  s  Grammar.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  writer  does  not  believe  Kirkham  was  the 
sole  agency  whereby  Lincoln  became  adept  in 
using  the  vernacular  employed  in  his  pohtl- 
cal  speeches  and  state  papers.  Most  educators 
will  agree  Uiat  there  is  a  place  and  a  need  for 
seme  functional  grammar  if  it  is  accom- 
panied by  suitable  exercises  in  language  usage. 
Formal  grammar  is  a  science  and  is  to  be 
underfctood,  memorized,  and  remembered. 
Language  usage  is  an  art  and  Is  to  be  prac- 
ticed. Lincoln  may  have  mastered  Kirk- 
ham's Grammar  In  3  weeks,  as  is  sometimes 
claimed.  If  so,  he  studied  it  as  a  science  and 
probably  learned  the  rules,  definitions,  and 
the  technique  of  parsing.  Kirkham  does  not 
provide  exercises  in  langiiage  usage,  but  only 
tliose  relating  to  parsing;  that  is.  the  science 
of  grammar.  A  series  of  patterns  for  language 
usage  requires  time  for  development.  Lin- 
coln had  acquired  the  beginnings  of  a  style 
long  before  this  time,  as  he  read  from  Addi- 
son, Hume.  Blair,  Weems.  Paine,  Volney,  and 
others.  Moreover,  Lincoln  was  23  years  of 
B(;e  when  he  studied  Kirkham  at  New  Salem. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  moet  ele- 
mentary concepts  of  psychology  will  realize 
that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  Lincoln's 
language  usage  undergoing  great  modifica- 
tion by  a  rapid  resume  cf  a  textbook. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  parsing  is  an  analytical  process. 
The  procedure  is.  In  reality,  a  taking  apart 
or   dissection   of  a  literary  unit.    One   who 
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wishes  to  speak  or  write  is  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion which  is  quite  the  reverse.  Creating  a 
literary  unit,  however  small,  is  a  synthetic 
process.  What  one  says  or  writes  Is  not 
ordinarily  evaluated  In  terms  of  words,  but 
In  the  excellence  of  th«  sentences,  paragraphs, 
and  the  product  en  toto.  It  appears  that  the 
most  noted  and  most  acceptable  writers  are 
those  who  have  developed  facility  In  the 
choice  of  their  functional  words,  the  form 
of  the  words  employed,  and  the  order  In 
which  they  are  arranged.  The  Gettysburg 
Address  when  reduced  to  mere  words  Is  noth- 
ing. Another  writer  might  have  used  almost 
Identically  the  same  words  but  in  somewhat 
different  arrangement  and  his  product  would 
have  appeared  grammatical,  stiff,  or  stereo- 
typed. When  used  by  Lincoln,  with  his  ar- 
rangement, a  masterpiece  Is  the  result.  This 
type  of  performance,  which  is  far  above  the 
standard  set  by  the  rank  and  file  of  literary 
men.  Is  possible  because  of  discrimination, 
Felectivity,  and  a  refined  sense  of  feeling  for 
language.  The  rhythm  displayed  by  Lincoln 
in  the  Gettysburg  Address  and  other  literary 
contributions  come  only  after  development 
cf  a  more  subtle  conception  of  relationships 
and  a  deep  and  widespread  appreciation  of 
language  as  an  art.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
many  students  came  in  contact  with  Klrk- 
ham's Grammar,  but  only  a  Lincoln  could 
so  intelligently  observe  the  style  of  others 
and  adopt  It  for  his  own  use 

As  one  of  the  most  outstanding  examples 
of  an  integrating  Individual,  Lincoln  con- 
sistently preserved,  modified,  extended,  and 
Improved  his  integration.  In  this  way,  he 
was  enabled  continuously  to  observe,  appro- 
priate, and  adopt  the  work  of  others  with 
purpose.  Not  only  was  he  an  extraordinary 
person  in  the  matter  of  refinement  of  the 
contributions  of  others  but.  more  important, 
Lincoln  was  a  master  in  his  ability  to  make 
use  of  his  experience  for  Improved  per- 
formance In  subsequent  efforts.  All  of  these 
desirable  qualities  which  enter  into  and 
constitute  the  ultimate  in  style  are  to  be 
found  and  evolved  in  situations  and  in  con- 
ditions quite  remote  from  a  formal  text- 
bock.  The  only  safe-and-sane  conclusion 
that  may  be  drawn  Is  that  such  a  refined  and 
effective  mode  of  expression  of  thought  was 
largely  Independent  of  or  supplementary  to 
the  study  of  Kirkham's  Grammar.  It  is  the 
thought  cf  the  writer  that  Lincoln  may  have 
gained  quite  as  much  from  the  admonition 
given  at  the  close  of  the  first  lecture  in 
Kirkham  as  from  the  skill  he  may  have  de- 
veloped In  parsing.     Kirkham  says: 

"■you  are  awaie.  my  young  friend,  that  you 
live  in  an  age  of  light  and  knowledge;  an 
age  m  which  the  arts  and  science  are  march- 
ing on  with  gigantic  strides.  You  live,  too, 
in  a  land  cf  liberty;  a  land  on  which  the 
smiles  cf  Heaven  beam  with  uncommon  re- 
fulgence. The  trump  of  the  warrior  and  the 
clangor  of  arms  no  longer  echo  on  our  moun- 
tain?, or  in  cur  valleys;  the  garments  dyed  in 
blood  have  passed  away;  the  mighty  struggle 
for  independence  is  over;  and  you  live  to 
enjoy  the  rich  boon  oi  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity which  was  purchased  with  the  blood  of 
our  fathers.  These  considerations  forbid 
that  you  shculd  ever  be  so  unmindful  of  your 
duty  to  your  country,  to  your  Creator,  to 
yourself,  and  to  succeeding  generations,  as  to 
be  content  to  grovel  in  Ignorance.  Remem- 
ber that  knowledge  Is  power;  that  an  en- 
lightened and  a  virtuous  people  can  never 
be  enslaved;  and  that,  on  the  intelligence  of 
our  youth,  rest  the  future  liberty,  the  pros- 
perity, the  happiness,  the  grandeur,  and  the 
glory  of  our  beloved  country.  Go  on  then, 
with  a  laudable  ambition,  and  an  unyielding 
perseverance,  In  the  path  which  leads  to  honor 
and  renown.  Press  forward.  Go  and  gather 
laurels  on  the  hill  of  science;  linger  among 
her  unfading  beauties;  'drink  deep'  of  her 
crj-stal  fountain;  and  then  Join  In  'the  march 


of  fame.'  Become  learned  and  Tlrtuous  and 
you  will  be  great.  Lovs  God  and  serve  him, 
and  you  will  be  happy." 

Perhaps  there  are  many  concomitant  learn- 
ings that  Lincoln  acquired  while  studying 
Kirkham  that  we  have  not  recognized.  W^e 
may  be  inclined  to  minimize  the  value  Lin- 
coln received  from  a  study  of  the  formal 
portion  of  Kirkham's  Grammar,  but  scarcely 
a  person  is  to  be  fotmd  who  would  not  admit 
that  Lincoln  went  on  to  achieve  a  major 
portion  of  the  objectives  as  outlined  in  the 
foregoing  admonition. 


Feed  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11,  1943 

■  Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  entitled  "Feed  Situation," 
by  ^.  A.  McConnell,  chairman,  Feed  In- 
dustry Council,  and  general  manager, 
Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  North- 
eastern Farm  Bureau  Conference,  New 
York  City.  June  9,  1943: 

The  livestock  industry  of  this  county  and 
the  nonagricultural  population — this  means 
people  In  cities  and  towns  who  mtist  eat  to 
live,  that  depends  on  it  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  high-quality  diet — are  in  a  critical 
situation. 

Following  6  above-average  crop  years  plus 
a  sixth  miracle  crop  year  In  1942,  we  find 
otirselves  in  a  position  of  having  insufficient 
grains  to  feed  the  hogs,  the  hens,  the  beef, 
and  the  dairy  cattle  of  this  country.  We  are 
not  Just  looking  ahead  to  such  a  situation, 
we  are  in  it  right  this  moment.  The  lack  of 
balance  between  livestock  and  feed  has  been 
getting  increasingly  worse  for  the  last  10 
months. 

It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  we 
lack  from  15  to  25  percent  enough  feed  to 
continue  the  present  rate  of  feeding  of  our 
existing  livestock  and  poultry  numbers.  In 
spite  of  this,  expansion  In  hog  and  poultry 
numbers  is  still  taking  place  at  a  rapid  rate. 

It  Is  literally  Impossible  to  go  to  the  reg- 
ular market  places  of  the  country  today  and 
secure  any  sizable  quantity  of  feed  such  as 
normally  exist  in  abundance  In  these  market 
places.  The  legitimate  demand  (not  hoard- 
ing) has  far  outstripped  the  supply. 

We  have  seen  times  before  when,  due  to 
drought,  a  shortage  of  feeds  has  existed,  but 
never  have  we  seen  the  strange  phenomenon 
In  this  country  of  deep-seated  feed  shortages, 
such  as  now  exist,  following  years  of  heavy 
production  of  crops. 

Rationing  of  feed,  both  by  Government  and 
by  the  entire  feed  trade,  has  been  going  on 
at  an  increasing  rate  for  many  months.  The 
Government  has  by  one  means  and  another 
taken  possession  of  large  stocks  of  feed  grains 
and  soybean  meal  and  doled  it  out  here  and 
there  to  prevent  serious  regional  killing  of 
livestock  and  poultry  and  the  shutting  down 
of  Industries  depending  on  corn. 

Since  January  of  this  year  most  feed  manu- 
facturers and  producers  of  feed  Ingredients 
have  been  compelled,  because  of  Inability  to 
get  grain,  to  ration  country  dealers  on  the 
basis  of  the  tonnage  they  took  out  Irf  corre- 
sponding months  of  1941  or  1942. 


COBN 

Corn,  which  under  ordinary  conditions 
comprises  approximately  62  percent  of  the 
entire  grain  ration  of  the  country,  has  ceased 
to  move  into  the  marketplaces.  While  thers 
Is  perhaps  something  over  a  bUllon  bushels, 
roughly  a  third  of  the  amount  of  last  year's 
crop  still  in  the  country,  try  and  get  It.  The 
celling  on  corn  stopped  the  movement  from 
farms.  While  the  Government  estimates 
that  we  will  have  a  carry-over  October  1  of 
perhaps  a  half  billion  bushels  of  corn,  most 
competent  private  observers,  within  and 
without  the  trade,  believe  this  figure  to  be 
300,000,000  bushels. 

Vital  food  Industries  using  corn  for  manu- 
facture into  human  foods,  livestock  foods, 
and  materials  essential  for  war  Industries 
are  on  the  verge  of  closing  down  because  of 
inability  to  get  corn.  Although  these  IndtM- 
trles  are  In  the  Corn  Belt,  where  the  present 
billion -bushel  stock  of  corn  Is  located  all 
around  them,  they  are  not  permitted  to  bid 
for  it  against  the  Corn-Belt  livestock  and 
poultry  farmers  because  of  com  ceilings. 

WHEAT 

Some  people  point  to  the  large  surpluses  of 
wheet,  here  and  in  Canada,  as  a  way  out,  but 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  surpluses 
are  large  only  In  terms  of  flour  needs.  In 
terms  of  feed  required  by  our  livestock  popu- 
lation, they  are  pitifully  small  and  In  view  of 
the  demand  for  human  food  In  the  world,  it  is 
a  grave  question  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  lised,  even  In  the  present  emer- 
gency, to  sustain  our  unwieldy  livestock  popu- 
lation for  a  few  more  months.  (If  I  were  Mr. 
Lehman,  I  should  be  quite  concerned  as  to 
the  disposal  of  wheat  for  livestock  which  ll 
now  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate.) 

PROTTIN   INGBKDIZNTS 

Although  we  are  producing  hlgh-proteln 
feeds  such  as  soybean  and  cottonseed  prod- 
ttcts  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  and  a  half  mil- 
lion tons  per  year,  imder  present  conditions, 
we  could  easily  use  twice  that  amotmt,  and 
we  could  do  this  even  with  an  ample  supply 
of  feed  grain. 

From  this  stock  of  hlgh-proteln  Ingredients 
ordinarily  used  for  livestock  and  poultry  feed, 
the  civilian  population  and  lend-lease  ars 
drawing  increasingly  large  amounts  for  direct 
human  consumption. 

TRANSPOBTATION 

The  Impression  has  gotten  around  that  our 
livestock  feed  supplies  In  this  country  can 
be  brought  into  balance  by  importation  of 
Canadian  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  wheat  from 
Australia;  meat  scraps,  corn,  and  oll-bearlng 
seeds  from  South  America. 

If  the  slTlps  and  boxcars  were  available  to 
bring  all  the  surplus  feed  commodities,  which 
these  countries  would  and  could  spare.  Into 
this  country  as  needed,  even  then  we  could 
not  feed  cur  present  livestock.  However,  the 
facts  are  that  we  cannot  bring,  according  to 
the  best  estimates,  over  100,000.000  bushels 
of  grain  from  Canada  and  very  IlnUted 
amounts  from  other  countries.  The  tx>ats 
and  the  boxcars  Just  aren't  available.  A 
hundred  million  bushels  of  grain  from  Can- 
ada will  feed  between  1  and  2  percent  of 
our  present  livestock  numbers. 

Tliere  exist  stocks  of  molasses  today  in  the 
West  Indies,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  others — 
equivalent  to  65.000,000  bushels  of  com.  Ws 
haven't  the  tankers — or  the  policy-makers 
are  unwilling  to  assign  them  to  this  Job — to 
bring  that  molasses  in.  In  the  face  of  such 
transportation  difficulties,  It  Is  foolish  for 
this  Nation  to  kid  Itself  any  longer  wltb  the 
possibility  that  we  can  Import  enough  feed 
to  keep  on  with  our  present  fantastic  live- 
stock program.  Even  If  the  feedstxifls  were 
available  in  other  countries,  which  they  are 
not  in  anything  like  sufficient  amounts, 
shipping  to  get  them  here  is  not  availabls. 
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ROX7CHACI 

One  shortage  leads  to  another.  As  the 
heavy  grain-coniumint?  antmala,  hogs  and 
poultry,  bite  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  feed 
pile,  there  Is  lesa  than  the  normal  amount 
Xor  the  animals  whose  diet  consist*  of  a  high 
amcunt  of  roughage,  such  as  dairy  and  beef 
cattle. 

There  Is  but  one  answer  to  tills :  Cattle  will 
be  ccmpeiled  to  eat  mere  hay  and  les3  grain. 
An  acute  national  shortage  of  hay  will  likely 
develop  by  the  spring  of  1944. 

LIQtnDATION  or  LIVESTOCK 

It  Is.  of  course,  apparent  to  every  thinking 
man  that  fairly  heavy  killing — particularly 
cf  heavy  grain-consuming  animals,  such  as 
poultry  and  hogs — will  take  place.  If  we  take 
the  drought  years  of  1934  and  1936 — which 
were  years  when  we  had  sxifBcient  feed  to 
carry  out  livestock — as  a  pattern,  liquidation 
would  take  place  In  the  following  order :  Hogs, 
poultry,  beef,  cattle,  dairy  calves  and  heifers, 
and  last,  dairy  cows.  In  those  years,  the 
heaviest  liquidation  was  In  the  western  Com 
Belt  States  and  least  in  the  dairy  areas. 

Planned  economy  In  those  days  had  not 
reached  its  present  state  of  complexity  so 
that  liquidation  took  place  naturally.  Ad- 
ministration action  may,  and  probably  will, 
change  this  natural  order.  It  will  be  dlfBctilt, 
however,  for  the  administration  to  devise  a 
policy  that  will  do  three  things  at  the  same 
time,  namely:  (1)  be  really  in  the  Nation's 
Interest,  (2)  meet  the  test  of  equality  of 
MMHifloe,  and  (3)  be  politically  expedient 

In  summing  up  the  general  situation.  It 
Is  zxm  apparent  that  our  livestock  and  poul- 
try production  Is  galted  at  a  rate  that  will 
Um  up  all  ot  the  carry-overs  of  grain  from 
former  crops,  all  of  the  grain  that  can  be 
raised  this  coming  yaar,  even  flgtirlng  a  nor- 
mal crop,  which  Is  doubtfxil.  plus  all  of  the 
grains  which  we  can  Import  from  other 
eountnes.  and  still  be  far  short  of  meeting 
the  feed  requirements  of  otir  livestock.  If 
•11  of  the  feed  grain  available  were  allotted  to 
livestock,  first,  on  the  basis  of  their  needs, 
tt  woxild  leave  nothing  for  industrial  use, 
such  as  grain  for  industrial  alcohol,  starch, 
■irup,  cereals,  and  other  vital  necessities. 

■OW  DO  WX  KXFUUN  SUCH  MALAOJUBTMXMTS  Df 
OUa  NATIOirAL  FOOD  PIOGKAMT 

It  Is  of  the  Utmost  Importance  that  people 
Interested  In  continuing  to  eat  should  inquij-e 
M  to  how.  xmder  planned  economy,  the  food 
altuatlon  could  have  been  otten  into  such  a 
mess.  They  should  make  further  inquiries 
as  to  what  effect  the  continuation  of  such  a 
policy  win  have  on  our  war  program.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  food  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government  determines 
liot  only  the  food  supply  of  all  the  people  of 
this  country  but  also  that  of  many  other 
nations.  The  present  food  policy  Is  a  proven 
failure.  A  continuation  of  It  spells  national 
and  world  disaster. 

Ttiere  are  many  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
this  Government  to  develop  a  food  policy 
consistent  with  the  needs. 

F'irst.  there  has  at  no  time,  since  the  war 
started,  be-n  Included  in  the  war-policy 
group  anyone  who  has  any  fundamental  con- 
cept:on  of  food  production. 

8?cond,  .he  administration  promised  the 
Industrial  worker  of  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly the  organized  worker,  that  this  war 
would  be  fought  without  sacrificing  any  of 
the  so-called  social  objectives  of  the  New 
Deal.  In  layman's  language,  this  meant  that 
they  would  feed  the  industrial  worker,  not 
the  same  amount  but  increasing  amounts  cf 
beefsteak,  at  no  Increase  In  cost.  The  at- 
tempt to  make  good  on  this  promise  Is  cloaked 
tinder  the  fight  against  infl.uion. 

Third,  this  administration  committed  It- 
Self  to  deliver  perfectly  enormous  quantities 
«<  meat,  milk,  and  egga  to  foreign  covmtrles 


without  any  knowledge  of  what  the  real  ca- 
pacity of  this  country  is  to  produce  these 
things. 

Harry  Hopkins  is  called  Chairman  of  the 
Munitions  Assignment  Board.  It  would  al- 
most appear  to  the  layman  as  If  he  Is.  in  fact, 
Just  an  order  clerk  for  the  governments  of  the 
foreign  nations  allied  with  us.  The  orders 
they  send  In  he  confirms. 

As  a  result  of  these  promises  and  commit- 
ments to  labor  and  to  other  nations,  even 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  our  Government  adopted 
a  cheap-feed  policy  In  order  enormously  to 
expand  the  prcduction  of  meat,  milk,  and  eggs 
without  giving  the  necessary  feed  svippUes. 

The  Government  is  not  to  bUtme  frr  the 
weather.  We  have,  however,  the  rieht  to 
expect  that  the  Government  will  always  take 
the  weather  into  consideration  when  it  tal.ps 
on  the  commitment  of  feeding  the  uor'.d. 
Now,  because  of  this  iU-concelved  policy,  p. us 
adverse  weather,  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
an  acute  crisis  in  our  food  supply.  Shcrtages 
of  all  kinds  are  showing  up.  The  food  indus- 
try. Including  farmers  and  distributors,  are 
being  weighted  down  with  burdensome  regu- 
lations which  produce  more  shortages.  Price 
policies,  which  are  supposed  to  produce  plenty 
and  keep  down  the  cost  of  living,  are  doing 
neither.  Increasing  shortages  will  make  it 
necessary  to  extend  rationing  to  an  increas- 
ing number  of  essential  foods. 

The  realization  that  we  were  In  difficulty 
with  our  food  supply  broke  upon  this  coun- 
try a  year  ago  this  coming  September.  Still 
after  almost  a  year  no  workable  policy  has 
been  evolved.  The  blame  for  unworkable 
policies  can  be  laid  neither  to  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
the  War  Production  Board,  nor  the  Ofllce  of 
Price  Administration.  It  must  be  laid  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  former  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization — now  promoted  to  a  higher  of- 
fice— Mr.  James  Byrnes.  Br.  Byrnes  has  con- 
sistently closed  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the  things 
that  were  happening  on  the  food  front  of  this 
country.  In  the  face  of  constantly  rising  feed 
demands  and  a  steady  decline  in  total  food 
supplies,  he  has  refused  to  act.  He  has  per- 
sisted in  continuing  to  adhere  to  an  unwork- 
able price  and  wage  policy — a  pwlicy  based  on 
consimier  Ignorance  of  fundamental  food 
problems — a  policy  brazenly  designed  to  catch 
the  city  vote  in  1944. 

To  Illustrate  this,  let  us  take  the  com 
price  celling.  It  was  apparent,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  being  put  on,  that  the  corn  price 
celling  was  unworkable  and  would  lead  to 
freezing  the  entire  stocks  of  corn  on  farms 
where  it  was  produced,  with  the  consequent 
ahuttjig  off  of  its  flow  to  feed-deficient  areas 
and  consuming  industries.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  was  demonstrated  in  a  very 
short  time,  Mr.  Byrnes,  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  reaffirmed  this 
politically  expedient  policy.  Conditions  have 
now  become  so  bad  that  our  whole  feed  econ- 
omy and  our  Industrial  economy  based  on 
corn,  is  breaking  down.  The  only  excu=e 
given  for  continuing  this  policy  which  is 
bringing  about  such  dire  results,  Is  that  to 
raise  the  ceilings  would  Increase  the  cost  of 
feed  to  dairymen,  resulting  In  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  price  of  milk  to  the  consumer. 
Contrary  to  that  assumption,  corn  or  its  by- 
products in  a  dairy  ration  are  fast  becoming 
Just  a  memory.  The  corn  ceiling  price  is  not 
helping  the  dairyman  to  keep  down  costs. 
Instead,  it  is  creating  such  a  scarcity  of  feed 
that  It  is  actually  increasing  the  dalrj-man's 
cost  of  milk  prcduction. 

It  Is  reported  that  price  policy  of  this  coun- 
try is  being  determined  by  a  member  of  that 
fEunous  old  team,  Cohen  and  Corcoran,  name- 
ly. Mr.  Cohen.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Mr. 
Corcoran  hovers  close  in  the  background. 

Can  It  be  that  Mr.  Byrnes  Is  more  in- 
terested in  getting  the  1944  Vice  Presidential 
nomination  than  he  Is  In  a  workable  food 
policy   under   which   this  country   and   its 


allies  can  be  assured  of  a  maximum  quantity 
of  food  at  some  price  and  not  wholly  inde- 
quate  quantity  of  food  at  some  lower  price? 

PKICK 

It  would  seem  that  under  the  cloak  of 
fight;:  g  i.nflaticn.  Byrnes'  OlBce  is  carrying  on 
a  political  campaign  locking  toward  the  1944 
election.  They  are  still  tc;l:ng  the  city  con- 
sumer that  he  c.in  have  plenty  o'  meat,  milk, 
and  e<rr-  at  no  Incren'se  in  cost.  Every  few 
days  t:iey  reach  Into  the  hat  and  pull  out  a 
new  rabbit  The  latest  is  the  roll-back  on 
butter,  me.-t,  and  coffee.  Anyone  who  knows 
anything  at  all  about  food  prcduction  knows 
that  this  is  an  impof-sible  j'b  cf  ftilfillment 
and  that  the  attempt  to  fulfill  It  can  only 
rc.-ult  in  a  decrcr.se  m  total  food  supply. 

K!r  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr..  had  this  to  say  In  his 
broadcast  on  Miv  31,  1943: 

' Weve  had  OQce  of  Price  Administration 
prcgrams  in  the  past  that  were  accused  of 
be::;G:  unsound,  or  unworkable,  or  impractical. 
On  this  one,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  time 
has  p.-i.=€ed  lor  any  such  terms.  This  one  Is 
sheer  humbi:ggery.  No  shell  game  In  a  circus 
was  ever  designed  more  directly  to  fool,  or 
m.siead  the  public.  It  is  dishonest  govern- 
ment policy  in  its  most  simple  form. 

•'Tl:e  advertised  purpose  of  this  subsidy 
program  Is  to  roll  back  price  to  the  con- 
sumer— roll-back  being  a  polite  Office  of  Price 
Administration  term  for  reducing  prices — 
and  to  prevent  inflation.  Let's  take  It  apart 
and  see  whether  It  does  either  one  of  them: 

"It's  true,  the  doUars-and-cents  price,  which 
the  housewife  pays  to  the  corner  grocer  for 
a  pound  of  butter,  will  be  reduced  6  cents. 
We  11  say  it  has  been  45  cents;  it  will  be  40 
cent.s  in  the  future. 

"That  5-cent  reduction  will  be  made  up 
by  the  5-cent  subsidy,  which  the  Govern- 
ment pays  to  cover  the  loss  at  the  creamery. 

■And  the  5  cents  that  the  Government 
pays  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  same 
housewil*>,  the  same  identical  housewife  who 
thinks  she  is  paying  five  cents  less.  In 
reality,  tie's  still  paying  45  cents  a  pound, 
except  that  she  now  will  be  paying  40  cents 
a  pound  direct  and  the  other  5  cents  in 
taxes  through  the  Treasury." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Lewis  points  out  that  a 
whole  army  of  Government  employees  will 
have  to  be  set  up  to  handle  this  roll-back,  all 
of  which  has  to  be  figured  into  the  final  C06t. 

CONGRESS 

Since  It  would  appear  that  Byrnes  is  more 
Interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  1944  elec- 
tion than  he  is  In  a  workable  food  policy,  we 
might  as  well  write  off  Mr.  Byrnes'  office,  as 
fr.r  as  getting  any  effective  prcgram  which 
will  look  forwp.rd  to  filling  the  bellies  of  the 
millions  of  civilians  of  this  country,  the 
armed  forces,  and  cur  allies.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  hiL-her  prices  on  farm  commodities  for 
profit;  it  is  a  case  of  having  sufficient  food 
of  any  kind  to  conie  anywhere  near  meeting 
our  nrrds. 

We  must  find  some  way  of  getting  a  work- 
able food  policy.  There  is  no  easy  way  out. 
It  is  obvicu.s.  however,  that  the  "food  front 
cf  thl.e  country  is  right  now  an  Imporiant,  if 
not  th"  m-^Ft  impc^rtant,  front  in  the  war 
effort.  This  was  not  necessarily  true  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  but.  because  all  the  ether 
fronts  have  been  expr^nded  at  the  expense 
of  the  food  front,  we  have  now  reached  the 
po-^ition  where  food  has  become  our  No.  1 
problem. 

Because  Mr  Byrnes  and  his  New  Deal  asso- 
ciates do  n')t  understand  food  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  .second  place  are  more  in- 
terested in  politics  than  they  are  in  food  pro- 
duction. It  is  time  that  Congress  created  a 
food  administrator  with  sufficient  power  over 
all  phases  of  food  production.  Including  price, 
so  that  as  a  nation  we  may  de.Tl  with  our 
food  problem  in  an  intelligent  and  effective 
way. 


The  formation  of  a  workable  food  policy 
and  its  management  is  the  biggest  war  job 
the  country  now  faces.  Since  Mr.  Byrnes  has 
refused  to  deal  with  it,  only  congressional 
action  Is  left.  Seeretary  Wickard  was  sac- 
rificed to  the  polkfcal  objectives  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Even-  succeeding  food  admin- 
istrator will  be  similarly  sacrificed,  unless 
Congress  acts. 

The  promises  being  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  city  consumer  cannot  be  filled, 
that  is,  plentiful  food  at  low  cost.  Further 
attempts  will  further  Jeopardize  our  war 
front  and  our  home  front.  The  New  York 
City  consumer,  for  Instance,  can  even  now 
assure  himself  of  10  percent  less  milk  from 
the  dairymen  of  the  New  York  mllkshed  than 
he  had  last  year,  and  there  is  no  other  place 
for  lilm  to  get  it.  Dairymen  will  do  all  they 
can  to  produce  the  maximum  amount  of 
milk,  but  they  cannot  produce  without  live- 
stock feed,  without  labor,  without  sufficient 
price  to  offset  their  rising  costs.  Tl^ey  are 
now  lacking  in  all  three. 

The  problem  of  food  supply  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  city  dweller  than  it  is  to  the 
farmer.  Tlie  people  of  the  cities  must  no 
longer  be  misled  by  promises  based  on  po- 
litical expediency;  they  must  insist  on  con- 
gressional action  leading  to  a  workable  food- 
production  policy. 


The  Late  James  Wilkinson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  KEBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11.  1943 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  name  in  all  of  Louisiana'.s  glorious 
hi.story  more  closely  a.ssociatcd  with  the 
State  than  that  of  Wilkinson. 

Long  before  Thomas  Jefferson,  with 
his  great  farsightedness,  purchased  from 
Napoleon  that  vast,  fertile,  and  promis- 
ing empire  then  known  as  the  Louisiana 
Territory  and  from  which  has  been 
carved  so  many  great  States  now  repre- 
sented in  this  body,  the  name  of  Wilkin- 
son was  prominent  in  the  development 
of  this  Nation. 

When  Louisiana  was  purchased  from 
France  the  name  of  James  Wilkinson 
was  among  the  three  commi.ssioners  wlio 
participated  in  the  formal  transfer  from 
France  to  the  United  States. 

From  father  to  son  down  throuch  the 
generations  the  herita.2;e  of  the  Wilkin- 
son name  has  been  cherished  and  em- 
bellished with  the  added  luster  of  con- 
tinued accomplishments  in  the  civic  and 
political  life  of  the  State. 

Today  Louisiana  is  in  mourning. 

The  great  grandson  of  Gen.  James 
Wilkinson  of  yesteryear,  James  Wilkin- 
son, the  namesake  of  that  fabulous  char- 
acter, is  dead. 

James  Wilkinson  of  today  has  left  his 
mark  on  the  history  of  Louisiana  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  his  illustrious 
forebear.  He,  too.  will  be  long  remem- 
bered after  most  of  us  have  gone  to  our 
graves. 

James  Wilkinson,  like  his  sire  and  his 
Sire's  sire  before  him  has  left  behind  an 


Illustrious  son  of  an  Illustrious  sire  to 
carry  on  the  name  of  Wilkinson  in  the 
history  of  Louisiana  which  is  yet  to  be 
written. 

Hugh  M.  Wilkinson,  who.  with  a 
brother  and  sister,  survive  James  Wil- 
kinson, already  is  a  name  to  conjure 
with  in  the  courts  of  Louisiana  and  in 
the  civic  and  political  life  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans. 

When  lawyers  of  tomorrow  discuss  the 
lawyers  of  today  the  name  of  Hugh  Wil- 
kinson will  find  its  place  among  the 
great  criminal  lawyers  of  Louisiana. 
From  his  father  Hugh  Wilkinson  has  not 
only  received  his  great  legal  talent  but 
he,  on  his  own  initiative  and  ability,  has 
brightened  the  star  which  shines  over 
the  name  of  Wilkinson  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  boy  I  remember  most 
vividly  the  first  time  I  heard  of  the  name 
of  Wilkinson.  It  was  during  a  sensa- 
tional murder  trial  in  the  criminal  courts 
of  New  Orleans  in  the  district  which  I, 
in  later  years,  was  to  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  The 
defense  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Wilkin- 
sons, James  and  Hugh,  father  and  son. 
It  was  a  great  combination;  it  was  a  most 
effective  team;  it  was  an  inspiring  sight 
which  the  crowded  courtroom  saw. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  defendant  was 
acquitted  because  of  the  splendid  work 
of  his  counsel.  It  was  a  great  triumph 
for  the  Wilkinsons;  it  was  a  crowning 
victory  for  father  and  son. 

In  later  years  when  I  had  grown  to 
manhood  I  again  saw  the  Wilkinsons  in  a 
courtroom.  This  time  the  situation  was 
quite  different.  Not  only  were  father  and 
son  present  In  that  courtroom  but  still 
another  Wilkinson,  a  grandson,  was  pres- 
ent. 

The  elder  Wilkinson  occupied  a  chair 
in  the  front  row  of  the  audience.  He 
came  this  time,  in  his  declining  years,  as 
a  spectator,  to  witness  a  new  triumph,  a 
new  victory  for  his  son,  Hugh  Wilkinson, 
who  during  the  span  of  years  between 
that  murder  trial  of  years  before  and  the 
present  time,  had  risen  to  majestic 
heights  before  Louisiana's  bar  of  distin- 
guished lawyers.  And  alongside  the  el- 
der Wilkinson  sat  a  Wilkinson  of  still  a 
younger  generation,  the  son  of  the  son, 
who  came  to  hear  his  father  carry  on 
the  name  of  Wilkinson  in  the  courts  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
memorable  day  in  the  Federal  courtroom 
in  New  Orleans. 

A  father  watching  his  son,  a  son 
watching  his  father,  the  father  and  son 
fulfilling  every  hope,  every  dream,  every 
ambition,  every  pride  of  father  and  son, 
while  son  and  grandson  sat  proudly  by 
in  silent  admiration  of  those  Wilkinsons 
who  had  preceded  him. 

I  describe  these  events,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  demonstrate  to  you  and  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  this  House  what  sig- 
nificance there  is  attached  to  the  pass- 
ing of  a  Wilkinson  in  Louisiana. 

Now  James  Wilkinson  is  dead.  He  is 
among  the  last  of  a  fast-dying  era.  Lit- 
tle more  can  be  said  at  this  time  except 
to  recite  his  life's  history.  That  life's 
history  speaks  for  itself,  that  life's  his- 


tory speaks  more  eloquently  than  any- 
thing I  might  say  or  somebody  write 
about  James  Wilkinson, 

In  my  humble  and  inadequate  manner 
I  have  attempted  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
name  of  Wilkinson  in  Louisiana.  I  leave 
more  full  tribute  to  the  pens  of  the  ac- 
complished editorial  writers  of  his  own 
State,  which  I  submit  to  you  with  the 
permission  of  the  House. 

Briefly  the  career  of  James  Wilkin- 
son is  sketched  here,  after  which  I  In- 
sert an  editorial. 

They  tell  the  story  of  the  career  of 
James  Wilkinson  and  the  esteem  and 
high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by 
those  who  knew  him  best,  by  those  who 
were  his  neighbors  and  friends  in  his 
native  Louisiana,  which  he  loved  so  well: 

James  Wilkinson,  who  was  87  years  old,  waa 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  member  of  the  Lou- 
isiana bar.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
1881,  and  served  as  counsel  for  the  Orleans 
Levee  Board  since  1912. 

Born  March  8,  1856.  at  Riverside  Plantation 
In  Plaquemines  Parish.  James  Wilkiiisou  was 
the  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Biddle  Wilkinson  and 
Josephine  Osborn  Stark.  He  was  a  great- 
grandson  of  Gen.  James  Wilkinson,  one  of 
two  commissioners  appointed  by  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  receive  the  Louisiana 
Territory  from  the  French  Government  In 
1803.  H«  took  the  role  of  his  ancestor  In 
ceremonies  conducted  at  the  Cabildo  on  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  transfer. 

James  Wilkinson  began  his  career  in  1884 
when  he  was  appointed  district  attorney  for 
the  Judicial  district  composed  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines  in  Louisiana. 
He  served  In  that  post  for  13  years. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the 
White  League,  which  participated  In  the  bat- 
tle at  the  foot  of  Canal  Street  on  September 
14,  1874,  and  restored  white  supremacy  to 
LouLiiana.  He  was  an  officer  and  member  of 
the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  for  many 
years.  In  1935  he  published  a  biography  of 
General  Wilkinson,  titled  "Wilkinson,  Soldier 
and  Pioneer.  " 

He  was  the  last  survivor  of  seven  brothers, 
all  of  whom  were  prominent  in  public  life, 
including  Theodore  S.  WUkinson,  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Louisiana  in  1908.  and  Horace 
Wilkinson,  member  of  the  legislature  from 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

James  Wilkinson  studied  law  In  the  old 
Louisiana  University,  forerunner  of  Tulane 
University,  graduating  In  the  same  class  with 
the  late  Judge  Hugh  C.  Cage.  He  established 
his  residence  in  New  Orleans  shortly  aUer  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  thereafter  took  an 
active  part  in  the  city's  public  affairs. 

Appointed  by  Gov.  Luther  Hall  to  be  at- 
torney for  the  levee  board  in  1912,  he  served 
with  that  body  under  10  subsequent  Gover- 
nors. Because  of  advanced  age  and  desire  for 
less  responsibility,  he  served  the  board  for 
the  p?.st  3  years  in  the  capacity  of  associate 
counsel. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  recognized  legal 
authority  on  matters  of  fiood  control  and 
riparian  rights,  and  lectured  on  those  sub- 
jects at  Loyola  University.  He  wrote  much  of 
the  legislation  under  which  the  lake-front 
improvement,  the  industrial  canal,  the  Ro- 
hemia  spillway  in  New  Orleans,  and  other  like 
projects  were  organized.  Interested  in  the 
development  of  Grand  Isle,  he  built  a  hotel 
there  which  was  destroyed  by  the  hurricane 
of  1893. 

He  was  named  Louisiana  representative  in 
1931  to  the  sesquicentennlal  celebration  at 
Yorktown,  Va.,  which  was  held  to  commemo- 
rate the  termination  ol  the  Revolutionary 
War. 
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He  U  survived  by  three  children.  James 
WUklnson.  Jr..  Hugh  M.  Wilkinson,  New  Or- 
leans attorney,  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dawes,  of 
Keesler  Field.  USss.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Cecilia  Peters,  of  New  Orleans,  who  died  In 
1942.  His  first  wife,  the  late  Miss  Mattle 
Bypker.  of  Plaquemines  Parish,  died  many 
years  ago. 

He  is  also  survived  by  six  grandchildren. 
Lt.  Hu^h  M.  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  United  States 
Naval  Reserve;  Aviation  Cadet  James  Wilkin- 
son. ID:  Mrs.  Leila  WUklnson  Bcheyd;  Miss 
Bhella  Bosworth  Wilkinson;  John  WUklnson, 
and  James  Wilkinson  Dawes,  and  one  great- 
grandchild. 

(Prom  the  New  Orleans  States] 

JAMES  WnxiNSON 

Death  yesterday  wrote  finis  to  the  out- 
standing professional  and  political  career  of 
87-year-old  James  Wilkinson,  probably  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Louisiana  bar.  His  life 
had  been  aiwa3rB  active,  and  ■ometlmes  tur- 
bulent in  the  heat  of  political  battles  and 
controversies  of  law  or  politics,  or  both.  He 
has  earned  the  rest,  peace,  serenity  that  come 
for  such  active  characters  only  when  life's 
labors  are  finished. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  reared,  schooled,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  Plaque- 
mines Parish.  He  was  a  practitioner  for  about 
83  years,  and  his  first  public  olBce  came  to 
him  nearly  80  years  ago.  Thereafter,  he  has 
always  been  in  public  life,  and  for  the  last 
80  years  was  continuously  coimectetf  with  the 
Orleans  levee  board  a«  chief  or  associate 
counsel. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  in  the  great  political  reform  battle  of 
1912  when  the  late  Luther  E.  Hall  was  elected 
Governor.  That  victory  brought  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  State  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  government  of  Orleans  Par- 
ish, too,  that  was  to  last  for  many  years,  with 
many  of  the  advantages  and  betterments 
continuing  until  this  day. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  only  18  years  old  when 
Hew  Orleans  citizens  fought  and  won  the 
historic  Liberty  battle  at  the  foot  of  Canal 
Street  on  September  14.  1874.  He  carried  a 
rifle  with  them,  being  one  of  the  youngest 
warriors  of  the  day.  At  his  death  he  was  one 
of  the  few  survivors  of  the  clash  that  ended 
the  evil  oppression  of  "carpetbagism."  Mr. 
WUklnson  was  for  many  years  active  In  the 
affairs  of  the  Louisiana  Hlstoiical  Society, 
and  a  few  years  ago  wrote  a  volume  on  the 
life  and  career  of  his  great-grandfather.  Gen. 
James  Wilkinson,  soldier,  pioneer,  and  dip- 
lomat, who  was  one  of  the  three  commission- 
ers appointed  by  President  Jefferson  to  re- 
ceive ohe  new  Territory  of  Louisiana  for  the 
Union. 

He  was  a  consistent  supporter  of  many 
causes  and  movements  projected  for  the  wel- 
t&ie  of  New  Orleans.  The  people  of  this  city 
and  State  have  many  reasons  to  remember, 
with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude,  the  public 
•ervlces  performed  by  James  Wilkinson. 


Hon.  Gmstopher  D.  SuIUran 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 3.  1S42.  this  House  and  this  country 
lost  a  valued  colleague  and  a  devoted 
public  servant  in  the  death  of  ChristoDher 
D.  SuUivan. 


It  Is  not  given  to  many  men  In  public 
life  to  devote  the  major  portion  of  sev- 
enty-two years  to  the  public  good.  In- 
deed, too,  it  is  given  to  but  a  fortunate 
few  to  pass  away  In  the  midst  of  their 
labors  and  amid  scenes  familiar  to  their 
eyes,  surrounded  by  their  faithful  and 
loyal  friends.  This  was  the  blessing  af- 
forded to  Christopher  D.  Sullivan,  and 
none  merited  it  more  than  he. 

Representative  Sullivan  passed  away 
in  the  executive  office  of  his  district 
where,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he  had 
presided  over  the  political  and  personal 
affairs  of  his  constituents  with  kindness 
and  patience,  with  loyalty  and  under- 
standing. 

He  had  long  been  loved  and  revered 
in  the  downtown  section  of  New  York. 
Although  his  devoted  services  to  the 
Democratic  Party  claimed  his  presence 
for  over  twenty-three  years,  both  in  the 
Lefrislature  at  Albany,  where  one  of  his 
colleagues  was  a  young  senator  named 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  In  this  Hou.^.e 
of  Representatives  at  Washington,  his 
heart  was  never  far  away  from  his  be- 
loved East  Side.  There  he  was  born  and 
there,  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  he 
met  with  his  constituents,  to  hear  their 
grievances,  to  solve  their  problems,  and 
to  dispense  benefactions. 

As  a  Congressman.  Mr.  Sullivan  served 
with  distinction  under  Presidents  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Warren  Harding,  Calvin 
Coohdge,  Herbert  Hoover,  and  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt.  During  his  serv- 
ice under  these  great  men.  Represen- 
tative Sullivan  filled  many  assignments 
on  important  committees  and.  at  the 
time  he  decided  to  conclude  his  con- 
gressional service.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  a 
member  of  the  powerful  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Because  of  his  many  obligations  and 
duties  as  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  New  York  City  and  that  he  might  be 
able  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  leader- 
ship of  his  party,  the  Congressman  de- 
clined to  stand  for  election  to  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress. 

Representative  Sullivan  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  officers  who  guided  our 
ship  of  state  under  the  command  cf  Pres- 
ident Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  New  Deal  when  many 
men  of  less  strength  of  character  and 
courage  questioned  some  of  the  plans  cf 
the  President.  Christopher  D.  Sullivr.n 
stood  four-square  behind  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  worked  and  voted  and  succeeded  in 
having  enacted  into  law  the  legislative 
program  of  his  fellow  New  Yorker,  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

I  am  sure  that  during  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  March  4, 1933,  and  down 
to  the  very  day  the  Congressman's  serv- 
ices ended,  the  cooperation  and  whole- 
hearted support  of  Mr.  Sullivan  must 
have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
encouragement  to  the  Congressional 
leaders  and  the  President. 

Upon  his  passing,  the  press  of  New 
York  paid  editorial  tribute  to  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Sullivan,  to  his  fine  quali- 
ties as  a  man  and  to  the  unselfish  service 
he  had  rendered  to  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, his  city,  his  State  and  his  Nation. 
Nothing  that  I  can  say  would  add  to  the 
high  esteem  and  genuine  friendship  that 


Mr.  Sullivan  enjoyed  from  his  fellow  New 
Yorkers  and  from  his  multitude  of 
friends  throughout  the  Nation.  He  was 
a  true  friend,  a  splendid  citiZt?n.  and  a 
devoted  father. 

I  believe  the  following  poetic  lines  best 
portray  the  character  of  our  friend  Rep- 
rescntative  Christopher  D.  Sullivan: 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  klllj 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy' 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  Us 


Emory  and  Henry's  Dr.  James  Shanhop 
Miller     - 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  down 
In  my  district,  nestling  among  the  blue 
grass  hills  of  the  Holston,  is  situated  a 
venerable  Christian  college  whose  very 
name,  Emory  and  Henry,  symbolizes  the 
mission  for  which  it  was  established,  the 
training  of  young  men  in  the  liberal  arts 
under  Christian  and  American  influences 
and  environments.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker;  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  an  American  who 
better  symbolizes  Christianity  than  did 
Bishop  John  Emory,  and  it  would  be 
equally  as  hard  to  find  an  American  who 
better  symbolizes  Americanism  than  did 
Patrick  Henry. 

E>tablishod  by  the  Methodists  over  100 
years  apo,  Emory  and  Henry  has  glori- 
ouily  fulfilled  its  mission,  ever  living  up 
to  the  Christian  and  American  ideals  of 
those  whose  names  it  bears. 

This  year  marks  the  half  century 
teaching  record  of  Emoi-y  and  Henry's 
best  beloved  and  most  outstanding 
teacher.  Dr.  James  Shannon  Miller. 
Dui-ing  his  half  century  of  teaching,  48 
years  of  which  have  been  spent  at 
Emory  and  Henry,  he  has  not  only 
grounded  hundreds  of  young  men  in  the 
ba-,ic  principles  of  mathematics  and 
physics,  but  he  has  done  something  in- 
finitely greater  in  Lhat.  by  precept  and 
example,  he  has  led  them  along  the  path 
that  leads  upward,  guided  them  in  the 
true  American  way  of  Ufe,  and  planted 
in  them  the  urge  to  develop  their  tal- 
ents and  devote  them  to  service. 

Small  Chri.nian  colleges,  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  have  ever  been  able  to  re- 
tain among  their  facilities  at  least  one 
or  two  strong  outstanding  m?n.  For  48 
long  eventful  years,  years  filled  with 
honor  and  glory,  with  genuine  achieve- 
ments. Dr.  Miller  has  been  Emory  and 
Henry's  .strong  outstanding  man. 

I  used  to  marvel  over  v/hat  cau.sed 
such  men  to  remain  with  our  small 
Christian  colleges.  What  mysterious 
force,  as  it  were,  chained  these  strong, 
outstanding  men  to  our  small  Christian 
colleges?  Why  should  men  of  unusual 
talents,  when  larger  institutions  of  learn- 
ing would  gladly  pay  them  a  wage  com- 
mensurate with  their  worth,  voluntarily 
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remain,  ofttimes  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, with  these  small  colleges? 
These  were  some  of  the  questions  that 
frequently  entered  my  mind.  At  last  I 
think  I  know  the  answer:  These  strong, 
outstanding  men,  I  have  observed,  are 
all  men  of  consecration  and  vision. 
Having  consecrated  their  lives  to  service, 
their  vision  opened  up  to  them  the  great 
field  the  small  Christian  coUege  affords 
as  a  training  groimd  for  future  Chris- 
tian-American leadership.  They  have, 
one  and  all,  been  interested  in  develop- 
ing men  and  not  in  accumulating  dol- 
lars. And  because  of  such  men  the  small 
Christian  college  has  become  the  bul- 
wark of  our  Christian  democracy.  May 
the  challenge  to  democracy  that  today 
is  being  made  by  the  accursed  dictators 
awaken  us  to  a  true  evaluation  of  the 
important  part  the  small  Christian  col- 
leges have  played  in  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  democracy  is 
my  fervent  prayer.  If  it  does,  then  the 
future  problem  of  keeping  these  well- 
springs  of  Christian  democracy  alive  will 
have  been  solved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  time  ago  the 
Associated  Press  carried  a  story  on  Dr. 
Miller.  Under  vmanimous  consent,  I  in- 
corporate the  story  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

Emort,  Va.,  March  9. — Fifty  years  aa  a  col- 
lege professor — that's  the  record  set  by  Dr. 
James  Shannon  Miller,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics  at  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege. 

Although  Dr.  Miller  taught  the  fathers  of 
many  of  the  present  Emory  and  Henry  stu- 
dents, he  is  still  just  as  active  as  be  baa 
always  been  and  doubtlessly  belles  bis  age. 
New  courses  are  eagerly  undertaken  when 
the  occasion  demands;  he  operates  a  large 
farm  in  Pulaski  County  and  also  raises  thor- 
oughbred chickens  as  a  hobby. 

It  was  back  In  1893  when  Dr.  MUler  first 
came  to  Emory  and  Henry  College,  and  his 
has  been  a  period  of  uninterrupted  service 
to  the  advancement  of  learning.  Only  8 
years  of  the  SO  were  away  from  Emory  and 
Henry,  these  being  spent  at  Hampden-Sydney 
College,  1919-22. 

Dr.  Miller  received  his  B.  8.  and  C.  E.  de- 
grees in  1889  and  Sc.  D.  degree  In  1893,  all 
from  the  Dnivereity  of  Virginia.  One  year, 
1891-92,  he  was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Goettingen,  one  of  the  famous  centers  of 
science  and  culture  of  old  Germany.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  50  years  as  a  college  professor, 
he  also  was  an  Instructor  In  mathematics  and 
physics  at  the  University  of  Virginia  for  Q 
years  while  he  was  a  graduate  student  there. 

The  University  of  Virginia  now  has  on  Its 
faculty  a  number  of  professors  who  received 
their  basic  scientific  study  imder  Dr.  Miller 
at  Emory  and  Henry  College.  Among  them 
are  James  Miller,  Jr.,  professor  of  electrical 
engineering;  Dr  E.  J.  Oglesby,  professor  of 
engineering  and  mathematics;  Dr.  Joseph  K. 
Roberta,  professor  of  biology  and  geology; 
Dr.  G.  T.  Stames  and  Dr  T.  R.  Snavely,  pro- 
fessors of  economics,  and  Dr.  John  W.  P.  Gra- 
ham, professor  of  French.  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  has  Dr.  George  W.  Tyler 
and  Dr.  O.  W.  Addlngton  In  Its  mathematics 
department,  and  also  Dr.  L.  B.  Tate,  professor 
of  rural  sociology,  and  Dr,  P.  H.  Farrier,  pro- 
fessor of  English,  all  Emory  and  Henry  grad- 
uates. W.  J.  Young,  professor  of  physics,  and 
Sam  W.  Shelton,  professor  of  mathematics, 
are  two  of  Dr.  MlUer's  former  students  who 
are  now  in  his  own  department  at  Emory  and 
Henry  College.  Other  Emory  and  Henry 
graduates  on  the  Emory  faculty  are  Presl- 
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dent  Foye  G.  Gibson;  Dr.  V.  8.  Armbrister, 
dean  and  professor  of  English;  Woodrow 
Flanary,  professor  of  English;  T.  L.  Porter- 
field,  coach  and  college  treaaurer,  and  Rev. 
FrarUc  A.  Settle,  college  pastor  and  prafeosor 
at  Bible. 

One  of  Dr.  Miller's  former  atudenta  dis- 
covered the  last  two  elements,  alabamlne 
and  virginiun;  be  was  Dr.  Fred  Allison,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. New  York  University  has  two  profes- 
sors of  mathematics  from  Emory  and  Henry, 
Milton  Maiden  and  Palmer  Graham, 

Some  other  outstanding  men  who  studied 
under  Dr.  Miller  are  Dr.  Joseph  L.  McGhee, 
professor  of  biochemistry  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  John  A.  Kelly,  professor  of  Ger- 
man at  Haverford  College;  Dr.  Claude  Bruce. 
professor  of  mathematics,  Wesleyan  College; 
Rear  Admiral  Charles  B.  Butler,  of  Bristol; 
ex -Governor  George  C.  Peery,  Tazewell:  Stan- 
ley Reeves,  construction  engineer,  WlUlam 
A.  Stewart,  lawyer,  and  Dr.  Harry  M.  Hayter, 
physician,  Abingdon,  and  Hon.  W.  N.  Nefl, 
southwest  Virginia  businessman. 

When  Dr.  Miller  first  came  to  Emory  and 
Henry.  Dr.  R.  G.  Waterbouse  was  president 
of  the  college  in  Its  55tb  year.  There  were 
only  six  professors  on  the  faculty,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Jarman,  professor 
of  chemistry,  who  Is  now  president  of  Parm- 
vllle  State  Teachers  College. 

Dr.  MUler  was  married  In  Florence,  Italy, 
In  1892  to  Miss  Sallle  Board,  of  Bedford,  Va., 
who  died  In  1826.  They  were  the  parents 
cf  two  children,  Juliet,  who  lives  with  her 
father,  and  James  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  There  IS"  one  grandson, 
James  in. 

The  service  rendered  by  Dr.  J.  8.  Miller 
dtirlng  the  past  SO  years  well  illustrates  the 
contribution  of  liberal  arts  colleges  on  the 
life  of  the  Nation.  Dr.  "I^tbey"  MUler  is  a 
gentleman  of  keenest  Intellect  and  thorough 
preparation  and  personifies  the  highest  attri- 
bute of  small  college  professors. 

Dr.  Miller,  on  this  your  fiftieth  anni- 
versary as  a  teacher,  personally  and  as 
the  Representative  in  Congress  of  the 
people  of  the  moimtain  empire,  I  salute 
you.  and  publicly  express  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  your  years  of  usefulness  and 
service  may  be  extended. 


Along  tke  Milky  Way 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Friday,  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  a  more  or  less  popular  pastime 
to  criticize  Congress.  Perhaps  we  de- 
serve criticism.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  a  heartening  thing  when  the  editor 
of  an  agricultural  Journal  as  well  known 
as  the  Pacific  Dairy  Review  in  its  issue  of 
May  1943,  gives  an  entire  page  to  the 
development  of  an  editorial  which  be- 
gins, "These  are  the  days  when  we  say 
most  humbly  and  sincerely,  thank  God 
for  Congress."  The  editorial  appears 
under  the  heading  "Along  the  milky  way," 
which  Is  the  standing  caption  of  the 
monthly  editorial  page,  and  perhaps  we 
can  appreciate  the  sentiments  more  than 


ever  when  we  realize  that  the  editor,  Blr. 
Robert  E.  Jones,  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  Washington  this  session,  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  milk  Industry,  and 
therefore  speaks  from  personal  observa- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  these  remarks  the  en- 
tire editorial: 

ALOMC  THZ  ICIUET  WAT 

These  are  days  when  we  say  most  hum- 
bly and  sincerely,  'Tliank  God  for  the 
Congress!"  We  say  this  because  the  tramers 
of  our  Constitution  had  the  foresight  to  set 
up  the  legislative  branch  in  Its  present  form 
as  one  of  the  checks  and  balances  to  safe- 
guard this  Republic,  We  say  It  also  because 
of  the  general  blgb  average  In  character  and 
ability  of  the  men  who  are  Members  of  our 
House  at  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
Most  at  these  men  are  serving  tbelr  country 
at  a  msterlal  sacrifice;  they  ar«  In  pablle 
sen-ice  because  they  are  able  and  it  aatlsfles 
them  to  be  eenrtng. 

It  was  fashionable  a  little  while  ago  to  be- 
little Members  of  the  Congress.  Tbat  fashion 
still  exists  In  scsne  quarters.  Be  suqilctoos 
that  this  fashion  stems  from  those  schemcta 
who  want  to  drive  us  into  •  centralised  form 
of  government,  the  European  manifestation  at 
which  Is  BO  hateftU  to  all  Americans.  The 
temper  of  the  people  Is  changing  and  there  Is 
a  rebirth  of  realization  of  tbe  vital  place  oc- 
cupied by  tbe  Congress  in  our  body  politic. 
We  are  determined  iK>t  to  lose  our  liberties 
either  to  eztemal  enemies  or  to  scbemeri 
within,  and  Congress  is  tbe  anchor  of  these 
liberties. 

Now  everyone  grant*  tbat  during  wartime, 
certain  restrictions  on  liberties  must  be  ac- 
cepted. This  editorial  has  no  part  in  criticis- 
ing any  legitimate  restriction  to  individual 
liberty  that  will  help  successfully  to  finish 
this  war.  Like  most  everyone,  our  famUles 
are  deeply  and  directly  Involved.  Any  sacri- 
fice we  as  civilians  can  make  until  tbe  war  Is 
won.  we  willingly  make. 

But  the  encroachment  of  tbe  executive 
branch  of  government  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  people  is  older  than  the  war  threat.  The 
greatest  single  stirge  came  in  the  jrears  fol- 
lowing 1933  when  "brain  trusters"  had  sucb 
a  vogue  and  they  swarmed  from  Manhattan 
and  Harvard  CoUege  into  Washington. 

We.  the  people,  encouraged  this  because  of 
our  laziness  In  public  affairs.  We  even  asked 
bureaucrats  to  help  run  our  businesses  be- 
caiise  we  could  not  get  along  among  our- 
selves. And  there  Is  no  life  unit  in  the  ani- 
mal or  plant  kingdom  that  grows  more  rap- 
Idly  than  a  bureau  once  It  has  a  diet  of 
power.  This  is  just  plain  nature  asserting 
Itself,  the  tirge  to  do  a  job  completely,  power 
feeding  on  power,  self-justification. 

Well,  here  we  might  launch  into  a  tirade 
on  bureaucrats.  But  the  trouble  is  you  can't 
generalize.  Noble  things  have  been  accom- 
plished In  this  Government  of  otirs  by  bu- 
reaucrats. Witness  the  great  work  of  our 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Forest  Service,  National 
Park  Service,  Geologic  Survey,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  all  now  taken  for  granted. 
When  we  hotly  denounce  the  bureaucrat 
we  are  not  thinking  of  these  people.  But 
there  are  also  fine  quality  men  In  other  kinds 
of  Government  services.  Those  touching  ovir 
economic  life  are  most  recent,  and  It  Is  here 
that  the  restriction  of  liberties  becomes  most 
apparent.  And  It  is  this  service  in  tbe  eco- 
nomic field  that  attracts  tbe  kind  of  bu- 
reaucrat who  fancies  he  can  do  a  better  job 
of  government  by  regimenting  pec^le.  Often 
he  is  the  product  of  Manhattan,  yet  be  may 
have  an  assignment  that  deeply  affects  tbe 
life  of  rural  America.  To  such  tbe  farmer 
Is  a  peasant,  who  has  the  gall  to  expect  com- 
pensation equal  to  tbat  paid  induBtrtal 
workers. 
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Tlie  bureaucrat's  character  is  affected  by 
his  long  tenure  In  office;  exercising  much 
power  over  long  period  with  little  restraint. 
As  ft  famous  Senator  once  said,  the  bureau- 
crats don't  have  to  come  up  for  election  and 
answer  to  the  electors  for  deeds  done,  but 
Senators  and  Congressmen  have  to  answer. 
Bureaucrats  may  stay  In  office  10,  20,  30  and 
even  40  years. 

Where  can  you  find  a  human  being  that  Is 
good  enough  to  occupy  a  position  of  power 
20  years,  let  alone  30  and  40  years,  unre- 
strained? The  Congress,  therefore,  is  our 
safeguard      It  is  the  restraining  power. 

We've  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
recent  months  with  the  national  legislators 
«md  have  come  to  know  many  of  them 
personally.  This  experience  has  been  a  hap- 
py one.  It  has  renewed  our  faith  in  the 
framework  of  our  Government.  These  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  are  the  kind  of 
people  you  like  to  know  and  trust.  We  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  there  must  be 
two  score  in  the  Congress  today  who  could 
creditably  occupy  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  If  you  doubt  this,  con- 
sider how  many  generals  and  admirals  there 
are  doing  great  big  Jobs  today;  men  you 
never  beard  of  2  years  ago.  Greatness  ex- 
ists In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  even  if  It  has 
not  been  called  to  service  in  executive  work 
and  so  publicized. 

A  Senator  or  a  Congressman  by  force  of 
circumstances  Is  most  of  the  time  a  resident 
of  Washington.  But  unlike  the  bureaucrat, 
he  does  not  ••live"  in  Washington.  He  "lives" 
In  his  home  district.  His  office  walls  are 
adorned  with  pictxires  from  his  district,  his 
desk  IS  piled  with  letters  from  his  constitu- 
ents, and  sometimes  a  thoughtful  constitu- 
ent will  even  send  a  cheese  or  a  box  of  fruit 
from  the  home  soil.  There  is  nothing  quite 
so  gratifying  to  a  Senator  or  a  Congress- 
man as  word  from,  or  better,  the  sight  of 
the  face  of  a  constituent.  Because  he  is 
directly  answerable  to  the  people  at  the  next 
election  and  because  he  "lives"  In  his  dis- 
trict, your  Congressman  and  your  Senator 
(with  their  colleagues)  can  save  you  from 
centralized   regimentation. 

Friends  of  the  dairy  industry,  we  are  try- 
ing to  paint  the  picture  for  you.  There  is 
no  branch  of  agriculture  more  controlled 
than  the  dairy  Industry.  So  this  means  much 
to  you.  We  make  no  partisan  plea.  We 
plead  for  the  support  of  people  who  will  ad- 
here to  the  pattern  that  Washington  and 
Jefferson  framed  for  the  American  people. 
Your  Senators  and  your  Congressmen  are 
your  safeguard.  Judge  them.  Support  the 
worthy.  See  that  they  vote  their  convic- 
tions and  th.'  wi.shes  of  their  people.  Watch 
carefully  to  determine  if  they  merely  "take 
program"  from  the  executive  branch. 
,  So,  \^-hlIe  giving  the  Job  of  winning  this 
war  everything  we  have,  let's  not  fcrget  to 
watch  our  Government  at  home  and  support 
the  Congress.  In  the  language  of  L.  S. 
Crawford,  president  of  the  National  Manu- 
facttirers  Association,  "I'm  all  done  criticiz- 
ing Congress.     I'm  going  to  get  In  and  help." 


The  Plant  Seizure  and  Andstrike  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or   KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11. 1943 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  report  on  Sen- 
ate 796,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Con- 


nally-Smith  bill,  came  up  for  considera- 
tion in  the  House  today.  The  Senate 
some  time  ago  passed  S.  96.  Its  principal 
purpose  was  to  provide  for  the  seizure  of 
plants,  shops,  and  other  production  facil- 
ities. It  came  to  the  House,  and  instead 
of  it  being  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  where  It  should  have  gone  for 
investigation,  it  was  referred  to  the  Mil- 
itary Affairs  Committee.  The  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  without  holdinsr 
hearings  on  that  particular  bill,  struck 
out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  and  adopted 
what  is  known  as  the  May  bill.  The 
House  struck  out  the  May  bill  and  pas.sed 
the  Harness  substitute  bill.  It  then 
went  to  conference  and  the  conferees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  brought  in  this 
report.  It  restored  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  Connally  bill  and  includes 
some  provisions  of  the  May  and  Harness 
bills.  In  other  words,  the  bill  has  been 
rewritten  and  is  included  in  this  con- 
ference report,  and  if  this  report  is 
adopted,  the  provisions  of  this  report  will 
be  the  law  governing  the  seizure  of 
plants,  equipment,  and  materials  and  will 
also  govern  the  conduct  of  owners  of 
such  plants  and  the  persons  working 
therein.  After  most  careful  reading  of 
this  conference  report,  I  cannot  give  it 
my  support. 

We  all  agree  that  the  important  prob- 
lem before  the  American  people  is  to  win 
the  war.  Every  loyal  American  should 
be  wiUing  to  do  whatever  is  within  his  or 
her  power  to  win  the  war  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible,  so  that  the  millions  of 
fathers,  sons,  and  brothers,  including  my 
own  son,  may  return  to  their  homes  and 
loved  ones,  and  our  country  be  restored 
to  its  normal  conditions  and  normal  life 
once  more. 

The  souls  of  owners  and  managers  of 
every  plant,  shop,  mill,  and  mine,  and 
every  farm,  railroad,  and  other  instru- 
mentahty  of  production,  transportation, 
and  communication,  and  the  worker.s 
should  be  fired  with  the  same  patriotic 
zeal  to  win  the  war  as  our  boys  are  on 
land  and  sea  and  in  the  air,  and  I  might 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  99  percent  of 
those  of  management  and  labor  are  as 
loyal  and  as  anxious  to  win  the  war  as 
are  Members  of  Congre>s.  No  one  .hould 
do  or  say  anything  that  would  hinder 
our  war  effort. 

WILL    THIS    MEASCRE    HELP    CR    HURT    THE    WAR 
EFFORT? 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  an  experienced, 
hard-headed  businessman,  for  many 
years  identified  with  a  very  lar.c;e  bu.^i- 
ness  enterprise,  and  who  is  now  in  charge 
of  our  production  activities  for  the  war, 
and  Admiral  Land,  who  is  in  charge  of 
our  shipping  production,  have  urged  the 
Congress  not  to  pass  this  type  of  legis- 
lation at  this  time,  as  it  would  likely 
slow  up  and  hurt  our  war-production 
effort. 

Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  a  great  law- 
yer, and  identified  with  big  business  for 
many  years,  and  Secretary  of  State  dur- 
ing President  Hoover's  administration; 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox,  who 
was  for  years  connected  with  big  busi- 
ness enterprises,  say  It  will  hinder  and 
not  help  our  war  effort.  This  same  posi- 
tion has  been  emphasized  by  other  per- 
sons in  high  places  in  our  Government 


and  connected  with  our  armed  forces 
and  the  production  of  ships,  bombers, 
planes,  guns,  tanks,  shells,  and  other  war 
equipment  and  supplies.  These  men,  who 
have  advised  against  this  legislation,  are 
in  a  better  position  to  know  what  will  be 
helpful  and  what  will  be  hurtful  to  cm- 
war  effort  than  perhaps  any  Member  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  They  have  been 
in  close  touch  with  our  war  production, 
dealing  with  management  and  labor,  and 
they  should  know  our  war  needs  and  what 
progress  we  have  made  toward  meeting 
these  war  needs.  We  have  been  voting 
them  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  and 
granting  them  extraordinary  powers.  If 
these  persons  in  charge  of  our  produc- 
tion and  the  direction  of  our  armed  forces 
are  not  doing  the  job  as  it  should  be  done, 
and  we  are  unwilling  to  follow  their  coun- 
sel, vigorous  steps  should  be  taken  to  have 
them  removed  and  replaced  by  persons 
in  whom  the  Congress  could  place  con- 
fidence. 

The  Congress  is  not  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  en- 
forcement of  any  laws  we  pass  must  de- 
pend on  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  they  still  hold  to  the  view 
this  is  not  a  good  law  and  that  its  en- 
forcement will  bring  about  discord  and 
hurt  our  war  efforts,  will  they  enforce  it? 

I  have  said  heretofore  that  the  Con- 
gress could  perhaps  accomplish  very  lit- 
tle along  these  lines  until  those  in  charge 
of  production  and  in  charge  of  our 
armed  forces  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  legislation  is  necessary  and 
call  upon  the  Congress  to  pass  such  leg- 
islation, and  it  will  do  so. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  AND  LABOR 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  many 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  this  meas- 
ure, affecting  both  industry  and  labor, 
are  clearly  unconstitutional.  While 
some  part  of  management  may  favor 
thi.s  act  on  the  idea  it  will  do  something 
to  labor,  they  will  find,  after  careful 
reading  of  this  revised  antistrike  and 
plant -seizure  measure  that  private  en- 
terprise will  likely  receive  a  much  greater 
blow  than  labor.  Before  we  entered  into 
this  war  on  a  number  of  occasions,  in 
the  Congress  and  out.  I  expressed  'the 
feeiin^,'  that  if  we  became  involved  in 
tins  World  War  that  we  would  find  it 
the  co.stliest,  longest,  and  bloodiest  war 
in  which  this  country  ever  engaged;  that 
it  would  disrupt  our  economic,  social,  and 
political  life  as  it  had  never  been  dis- 
rupted before;  that  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing would  be  greatly  lowered;  that  our 
country  would  be  driven  almost  to  bank- 
ruptcy: and,  greatest  of  all,  we  might 
lose  our  own  liberty  and  freedom  and 
whatever  we  might  have  expended  in 
treasure  and  blood.  I  have  tried  to  keep 
before  my  mind  all  the  time  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
the  American  people.  I  should  like  to 
see  freedom  for  all  the  peoples  across  the 
seas,  but  I  am  more  concerned  with  pre- 
serving it  here  at  home. 

When  we  destroy  private  enterprise  in 
this  country  we  strike  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  growth,  prosperity,  success, 
and  liberty  of  the  American  people.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  any  step  that  would 
destroy  private  enterprise  or  would  de- 
stroy the  hberty  and  freedom  of  the 
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farmers,  the  workers,  and  the  whole 
people  of  this  country. 

If  the  records  are  to  be  believed,  pri- 
vate industry  and  labor  in  tliis  country 
have  done  a  great  job  of  production. 
War  Mobilization  Director  Byrnes,  stated 
the  other  night,  that  we  had  built  100,000 
planes  and  bombers;  we  have  doubled 
the  American  Navy;  we  are  building 
more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping  a 
month;  we  have  produced  2,225,000  ma- 
chine guns;  we  have  produced  44,830.000 
bombs;  100.000  antiaircraft  guns,  mil- 
lions of  smaller  weapons  and  great  quan- 
tities of  other  war  munitions.  We  are 
building  merchant  marine  ships  four 
times  as  fast  as  they  are  being  sunk.  In 
a  single  year  we  built  more  than  1.000 
ocean-going  cargo  ships  and  100  ocean- 
going tankers.  In  fact,  man  for  man 
and  tool  for  tool  we  are  producing  faster 
than  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia, 
Japan,  or  any  other  country.  They  all 
have  so-called  antistrike  laws. 

Let  me  say  in  passing,  I  am  informed 
Great  Britain  has  an  antistrike  law  and 
she  has  lost  in  strikes  more  man-days 
per  man  since  she  has  been  in  the  war 
than  have  been  lost  in  the  United  Btates. 

Some  managers  and  owners  of  plants 
have  not  always  measured  up  to  what 
they  ought  to  have  done.  Some  of  them 
have  made  excessive  profits  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  but  by  and  large  they 
have  done  a  great  Job  of  production  and 
transportation.  The  no-strike  agree- 
ments made  by  labor  have  been  carried 
out  more  than  98  percent. 

None  of  us  wants  to  see  strikes  or  stop- 
pages on  the  part  of  management  or 
labor.  There  should  be  no  stoppage. 
Strikes  or  stoppage  in  production  or 
transportation  give  encouragement  to 
our  enemies,  and  as  I  have  said  before 
owners  or  managers  in  industry  and 
those  toiling  in  plants,  shops,  mills,  and 
mines  or  on  the  railroads  or  farms  should 
feel  and  know  these  stoppages  lengthen 
the  war  and  will  cost  the  lives  of  many 
of  their  sons  and  our  sons, 

I  am  glad  to  say  the  working  people  of 
my  district  are  practically  all  native 
Americans.  They  love  this  coimtry  and, 
as  a  rule,  are  as  loyal  and  patriotic  as 
any  Member  of  this  House.  We  must 
not  forget  there  are  more  than  40,000.000 
men  and  women  working  In  Industry  in 
this  country  In  thousands  of  plants,  both 
large  and  small,  and  we  find  persons  on 
one  side  and  sometimes  on  both  sides  who 
will  not  yield.  Each  one  of  us  should  be 
satisfied  to  sacrifice  some  of  our  per- 
sonal interests  and  rights  that  our  war 
effort  may  be  held  at  its  highest  point 
and  that  our  courageous,  patriotic  boys 
be  equipped  with  everything  necessary  to 
protect  them  and  win  the  war. 

IS   THE   ANTISTRIKZ   BIIX   A   THBSAT   TO   TBXf^Tt 
OWMnSHIP? 

I  have  a  great  many  coal  mines  and 
other  industries  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  any 
of  them  urging  me  to  support  this  bilL 
Tliey  may  have  seen  in  the  bill  what  the 
New  York  Wall  Street  Journal  saw  In 
the  way  of  danger  to  private  enterprise, 
private  ownership,  and  private  control. 
On  Friday,  June  11.  1943,  among  other 


things,  this  conservative  business  journal 
has  this  to  say  in  an  editorial  captioned 
"The  antistrike  bill": 

For  one  thing,  the  whole  acheme  of  the 
biU  60  far  as  It  can  claim  to  be  caUed  an 
antistrike  measure  depends  on  Oovemment 
seizure  of  production  facilities  threatened  by 
labor  trouble.  Its  adoption  as  a  general  rule 
would  certainly  bring  along  another  new 
chain  of  problems  and  perhaps  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  plant  seizure  as  an  emergency 
action,  certainly  It  tends  to  perpetuate  Oov- 
emment operation  of  war  plants. 

In  speaking  of  the  so-called  cooling-ofl 
period  this  editorial  says: 

Of  course,  during  the  prescribed  waiting 
period  the  Oovemment  could  seize  the  prop- 
erty, but  that  only  provec  the  major  point 
set  forth  above,  namely,  that  the  enforce- 
ment really  depends  on  Oovemment  opera- 
tion. There  are  some  labor  groups  which 
would  be  well  content  to  use  strike  threats  or 
almost  anything  else  to  extend  the  scope  of 
Oovemment  ownership  or  operation  of  pri- 
vate industry.  Buch  a  law  would  play  right 
Into  their  hands. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  broad  this  act  will 
be.  We  are  told  that  this  law  applies 
only  to  munitions  plants  or  plants  pro- 
ducing ships,  weapons,  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war  under  Government  contract. 
Subsection  3  of  section  2  of  the  act 
says  that  it  includes  a  contract,  whether 
or  not  with  the  United  States,  for  the 
production,  manufactxu-e,  construction, 
reconstruction,  installation,  mainte- 
nance, storage,  repair,  mining,  or  trans- 
portation of — 

(A)  any  weapon,  munition,  aircraft,  ves- 
sel, or  boat; 

(B)  any  building,  structxire,  or  facility; 

(C)  any  machinery,  tool,  material,  supply, 
article,  or  commodity;  or 

(D)  any  component  material  or  part  of  or 
equipment  for  any  article  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  (B),or  (C). 

This  may  include  all  contractors  and 
everything  in  industry,  agriculture,  and 
transportation.  It  includes  the  finished 
product,  or  any  material  or  part  of  any 
material,  or  any  commodity  or  part  of 
any  commodity,  or  any  tool  or  part.  So 
the  Government  can  take  over  almost 
anything  in  this  country  imder  this  bill. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  President 
may  take  over  any  of  these  plants,  shops, 
mills,  mines,  or  facilities  when  the  Presi- 
dent claims  that  there  is  an  Interruption 
In  the  operation  of  such  plant,  mine,  or 
facility  as  the  result  of  a  strike  or  other 
labor  disturbance  and  that  the  war  effort 
will  be  unduly  impeded  or  delayed.  I 
regret  to  say  that  we  do  have  some  people 
In  many  of  our  plants  who  do  not  believe 
in  private  enterprise  or  private  owner- 
ship. In  fact,  they  do  not  believe  In  the 
American  way  of  life.  Some  of  them  are 
radical  Socialists  or  Communists.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
such  persons  could  start  some  labor  dis- 
turbance in  the  plant  and  under  this 
measure  the  President  could  take  It  over. 
But  it  is  urged  that  the  plant  would  have 
to  be  returned  to  the  owners  as  soon  as 
practicable.   We  find  this  language: 

But  In  no  event  mora  than  60  days  after 
the  restoration  at  th*  pnxluettve  cfldency 
tbeteof  prevaUlng  prior  to  the  taUog  at  pos- 
session thereof. 


In  other  words.  If  the  Government 
takes  it  over,  the  Government  can  hold  it 
until  the  restoraticm  of  the  productive 
eflBciency  thereof  prevailing  prior  to  the 
taking  possession  thereof. 

Our  plants  are  generally  efficiently 
operated  by  trained  and  eflBcient  man- 
agement and  these  plants,  as  a  rule, 
would  be  at  their  highest  point  of  effi- 
ciency of  production  at  the  time  they 
are  taken  over.  Does  anyone  believe 
that  these  plants  under  Government 
control  and  operation  would  ever  reach 
the  point  of  productive  efficiency  they 
had  before  they  were  taken  over?  It  is 
also  urged,  and  as  stated  in  the  bill,  that 
the  authority  to  operate  any  such  plant, 
mine,  or  facility  shall  terminate  after 
the  end  of  6  months  after  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities.  We  are  in  a  global 
war  and  no  one  can  foresee  how  many 
years  there  will  be  some  form  of  out- 
break or  hostilities  after  the  war  is  really 
over.  The  President  is  the  man  who 
proclaims  when  hostilities  have  ceased. 
Under  this  bill  it  seems  to  me  that  plants 
could  be  taken  over  on  slight  provoca- 
tion and  held  for  many  years.  It  is  also 
urged  that  after  the  war  is  over  these 
powers  should  cease  by  Congress  passing 
a  resolution  terminating  them.  What  U 
Mr.  Roosevelt  should  realize  his  ambi- 
tion and  be  elected  to  a  fourth  term  and 
control  Congress  as  he  did  for  the  last 
10  years?  This  bill  is  as  silent  as  the 
tomb  as  to  the  rights  of  the  owners  of 
these  plants  and  facilities  taken  over  by 
the  Government.  If  they  are  managed 
as  maify  Government  plants  are  man- 
aged, the  Govermnent  will,  after  a  very 
few  years,  return  them  as  empty  shells. 
If  the  average  mUl.  shop,  mine,  or  plant 
was  not  owned  and  operated,  as  a  rule, 
by  patriotic  men  and  women,  and  they 
had  been  loafing  on  the  job  Instead  of 
making  the  marvelous  records  they  have 
made,  we  might  give  the  Oovemment 
this  unlimited  power  to  seize  them  and 
to  hold  them. 

There  is  not  a  word  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  honest,  patriotic  owner  or  man- 
ager of  these  plants,  shops,  mines,  and 
facilities.  He  may  have  been  doing  a 
wonderful  job,  yet  if  some  dissatisfied 
persons  at  his  plant  created  some  dis- 
turbance the  bill  provides  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  them  over  instead  of 
giving  protection  to  the  owner  in  oper- 
ating his  plant.  No  one  deplores  more 
than  I  do  the  recent  trouble,  but  under 
the  spell  of  this  hysteria  I  am  afraid 
that  we  have  presented,  and  Congress 
will  likely  adopt,  this  measure  that  in- 
vades the  constitutional  rights  of  both 
industry  and  labor. 

Subsection  2  of  section  8  of  this  bin 
provides — 

for  not  less  than  80  days  after  any  notlcs 
under  paragraph  (1)  is  given,  the  contractor 
and  his  employees  shall  continue  production 
under  all  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
when  such  dispute  arose,  except  as  tbey  may 
be  modified  by  mutual  agreement  or  by  tbe 
dedston  at  tbe  national  War  Labor  Beard. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
highest  courts  of  our  States  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  tbe  United  States  have 
held  that  Congress  does  not  have  tb« 
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po\.er  to  prevent  workers  from  striking, 
because  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  prohibits  enforced  labor. 
The  fourteenth  amendment  does  not 
merely  cover  the  black  man,  it  covers 
us  all.  No  one  can  compel  another  to 
work  against  his  will  in  civU  life.  He 
can  be  compelled  under  another  provi- 
sion of  the  Constiti^tion  to  serve  our 
country  in  our  armed  forces. 

You  win  observe  this  provision  in  the 
bill  says  that  the  manager  and  employees 
shall  continue  production  under  all  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  when  such  dis- 
pute arose.  There  may  be  a  dispute 
abcut  a  matter  that  would  destroy  the 
owner's  plant  or  there  may  be  a  dispute 
about  working  conditions  that  would  en- 
danger the  lives  and  health  of  the  work- 
ers, yet  under  this  bill  they  must  con- 
tinue. 

MR.   ICKES   AND  THE  COAL  STRIKE 

One  of  the  most  unfortvmate  things 
that  have  occurred  in  this  country  has 
been  the  coal  strike.  A  situation  devel- 
oped that  this  bill  could  not  and  would 
not  reach  or  solve.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  feeling  between  the  Labor 
Board  and  the  representatives  of  the 
miners.  They  refused  to  go  before  the 
War  Labor  Board  because  they  claimed 
that  the  War  Labor  Board  had  already 
decided  their  case  in  their  own  minds, 
and  the  members  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  later  signed  a  statement,  as  I  re- 
call, to  President  Roosevelt  stating  that 
under  the  restrictions  that  he  hadjplaced 
on  them  they  could  not  pass  upon  the 
miners'  case  or  other  disputed  labor 
cases.  They  were  .supposed  to  act  as  a 
fair  and  unbiased  tribunal,  but  could  not 
imder  the  restrictions  placed  on  them  by 
the  President. 

After  the  miners  went  back  to  work 
the  first  time,  the  miners  and  operators 
got  together  to  make  further  efforts  to 
settle  their  dispute,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
War  Labor  Board  found  out  that  the 
operators  and  miners  were  about  to  g^t 
together  and  this  Board  ordered  them 
to  quit  and  not  confer  about  the  matter 
among  themselves — that  they  must  come 
before  this  Board.  I  understand  that 
the  miners  and  operators  had  practically 
agreed  and  likely  would  have  agreed  but 
for  the  Labor  Board's  interference.  A 
day  or  two  ago  it  looked  as  if  this  mat- 
ter would  be  settled  amicably  between 
the  operators  and  the  miners,  and  then 
Mr.  Ickes  breaks  in  and  enters  fines 
against  the  miners  amounting  to  about 
$3,000,000  under  the  provisions  of  the 
contract  made  in  1941  that  has  long  ago 
expired.  At  least  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  authority  for  Mr.  Ickes  to  impose  such 
a  fine  without  any  hearing.  This  has 
caused  another  flare-up.  I  wonder  if  the 
adxninistration  wants  the  coal  trouble 
settled  and  r«turn  the  mines  to  their 
ow^ners. 

It  is  known  by  all  men  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  a  candidate  for  a  fourth  term. 
and  a  host  of  thoughtful,  patriotic  Amer- 
ican j)eople  believe  that  he  and  many  of 
those  associated  with  him  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  -outcome  of  the  election 


next  year  and  securing  election  for  a 
fourth  term.  He  and  his  new  dealers 
have  been  trying  to  regiment  industry, 
labor,  agriculture,  and  commerce  for  the 
last  10  years,  and  this  host  of  people,  in- 
cluding myself,  believe  in  many  instances 
they  are  using  the  war  to  further  this 
purpose  and  to  keep  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  new  dealers  in  power  and  continue 
their  policies,  and  this  is  another  rea«;on 
why  I  am  unwilling  to  give  to  him  and 
his  associates  the  power  over  industry, 
labor,  and  commerce  set  out  in  this  bill. 
My  vote  today  against  this  conference 
report  and  this  measure  has  the  full  ap- 
proval of  my  conscience.  I  realize  that 
we  are  in  a  war.  My  only  son,  who  has 
been  married  a  number  of  years  and  had 
built  up  a  lucrative  law  business,  volun- 
teered and  is  in  a  combat  unit  of  the 
Coast  Artillery.  Perhaps  three-fourths 
or  more  of  the  boys  who  are  today  fi^:ht- 
ing  for  our  country  on  the  six  conti- 
nents and  seven  seas  of  the  world  are 
the  sons  of  tho.Te  who  own.  niana2;c.  or 
toil  in  the  plants,  shops,  mines,  mills,  and 
on  the  railroads  and  farms  of  tliis 
country. 

This  administration  is  responsible  for 
the  chaotic  conditions  that  we  find  in 
this  country.     The  Government  comes 
along  and  takes  men  out  of  the  mines  and 
pays  them  much  higher  wages  on  Gov- 
ernment work  than  they  were  receiving 
in  the  mines,  for  doing  much  less  danger- 
ous work.    The  administration  has  car- 
ried on  a  program  of  scarcity  of  food  and 
other  supplies  and  have  helped  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living.    Only  those  who 
know   the   drawbacks   and   hazards    of 
operating  a  coal  mine  and  those  who 
know    the    dangers    and    hardships    of 
working  in  the  mines  can  fully  appreciate 
this  mine  trouble.    The  operators  ancfthe 
miners  must  settle  their  differences.    I 
helped  to  pass  a  law  in  Congress  that  per- 
mits the  Government  to  provide  such  a 
price  for  coal  as  will  enable  the  operators 
to  make  a  fair  return  on  their  invest- 
ments and  pay  to  the  miners  a  real  living 
American  wage  under  present  conditions. 
We  must  not  have  a  stoppage  of  work 
in  the  mines  or  in  our  industries,  on  our 
farms  or  on  the  railroads.    Each  one  of 
us  must  put  forth  our  very  best  efforts  to 
win  this  war,  and  if  I  thought  that  this 
bill  would  help  my  son  and  others  to  win 
the  war  more  quickly,  of  course  it  would 
have  my  support. 

I  may  be  in  error  but  it  is  my  sincere 
conviction  that  Donald  Nelson,  Admiral 
Land  and  others  in  charge  of  our  war 
production,  and  Secretary  of  War  Stim- 
son,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox, 
and  other  leaders  of  our  armed  forces 
are  right  in  their  opinion  that  this  meas- 
ure will  create  suspicion  and  discord 
among  the  loyal  owners  and  managers  of 
our  plants  and  other  production  facili- 
ties and  the  workers  in  these  plants  at  a 
time  when  we  should  encourage  those 
who  are  doing  a  real  patriotic  job.  They 
have  not  only  been  producing,  they  have 
been  buying  bonds,  stamps,  and  helping 
in  every  other  laudable  war  ^effort.  If 
the  measure  is  adopted  and  approved  by 
the  President.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  help- 
ful and  not  hurtful. 


Teamwork  in  a  Troubled  World — Address 
by  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  and  Editorial 
From  the  Roswell  (N.  Mex.)  Morning 
Dispatch 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF    NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Salurda!/.  June  12  legislative  Uay  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entiUed  'Tcrmwork  in  a  Troubled 
World."  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Robert  H.  Hinckley  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Nev/  Mexico  Mili- 
tary Institute,  at  Roswell,  N.  Mex..  June 
1.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TEAMWOaK    IN    A    TEOUBLED    WORLD 

Today  is  June  1,  19-i3.  In  many  ways  this 
is  the  most  momentous  graduation  cere- 
mony in  the  history  of  the  institute,  and. 
as  the  years  go  by.  you  will  remember  this 
date.  It  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  meridian 
from  which  you  will  measure  your  life — 
something  like  B.  C.  and  A.  D.  or  A.  M. 
and  P.  M.  Ycu  may  not  remember  much 
of  what  I  say  to  you,  but  you  must  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  this  date  to  you.  It 
is  important  that  you  remember  the  way 
you  feel  today.  It  Is  Im.portant  that  you 
do  not  lose  the  l<ieals,  the  ambitions,  the 
urges  toward  achievement  which  you  all 
have  today.  I  know,  many  men  who  could 
have  achieved  far  more  than  they  have  If 
they  had  only  kept  these  things  In  their 
minds  and  hearts  throughout  their  lives;  if 
they  had  not  let  disappointments,  difficul- 
ties, disillusionments,  and  ill  fortune  take 
away  their  youthful  enthusiasms,  ambitions, 
and  goals.  That  Is  why  it  is  Important  for 
you  to  remember  June  1,  1943. 

It  is  also  important  for  you  to  remember 
the  condition  of  the  world  on  June  1,  1943, 
and.  In  the  years  to  come,  it  will  be  Important 
to  you  If  you  can  look  back  with  pride  on 

what  you  did  about  it  after  June  1,  1943 

how  much  you  did  to  win  the  victory  that 
restored  freedom  to  a  world  menaced  by 
forces  that  endangered  every  ideal  you  had 
on  this  June  1.  For  you  will  never  In  your 
lifetime  be  able  to  live  comfortably  with 
yourself  or  with  your  fellows  unless  you  can 
truthfully  answer  in  the  affirmative  the 
question,  -Did  I  do  everything  I  possibly 
could  to  win  the  war  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week, 
or  a  month  sooner?"  Fcr,  from  our  experi- 
ence in  the  last  v.'ar,  when  many  lives  were 
lest  as  the  last  shots  were  being  fired,  we 
know  that  winning  the  war  even  an  hour 
sooner  will  save  thoasands  and  thousands  of 
lives,  and.  Ironically  enough,  we  never  know 
whose  lives  they  will  be. 

But  we  have  not  won  that  victory  yet — 
and  that  is  the  first  Item  on  your  list,  the 
first  step  on  the  ladder  of  your  career.  '  Un- 
less we  do  win,  you  will  have  no  career,  be- 
cause the  basic  American  freedom  which  al- 
lows each  man  to  determine  his  future  for 
himself  will  have  been  taken  away.  In  that 
connection,  they  tell  a  story  •  about  Gen. 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  the  Confederate 
cavalry  genius,  who  was  very  annoyed  because 
his  superiors  had  sent  an  officer  who  had  been 
carefully  schooled  in  the  art  and  science  of 
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war  to  work  with  him  on  tactics.  This  officer 
told  Forrest  that  if  they  were  going  to  make 
a  certain  advance  at  a  certain  point,  the  cav- 
alry should  dismount  and  they  should  leave 
every  fifth  or  sixth  man  to  hold  the  horses 
whUe  the  main  body  advanced  on  foot.  For- 
rest, in  so  many  words,  said:  "Hell,  why  do 
that?  We  Just  tie  our  horses  to  the  bushes 
and  all  of  us  go  ahead."  The  officer  replied 
that  the  Idea  was  to  be  able  to  regain  the 
hcrses  easily  and  get  away  if  they  had  to 
retreat.  Whereupon,  Forrest  replied,  "WeU, 
If  we  win  this  fight,  well  have  plenty  of  time 
to  untie  the  horses,  and  if  we  don't  win  It,  we 
won't  need  them."  Just  so,  if  we  don't  win 
this  fight  there  won't  be  any  career. 

Of  course,  in  this  man-to-man  talk,  we 
parents  must  be  smart  enough  to  realize  that 
you,  our  sons,  have  an  awareness  of  what  Is 
going  on  in  the  world  and  of  your  responsibil- 
ity in  meeting  the  world's  problems  far  be- 
yond anything  that  we  parents  have  had, 
or  at  least  have  demonstrated,  over  the  past 
years.  On  account  of  that  awareness  of 
present  world  problems,  I  feel  very  much  like 
the  father  who  decided  that  he  should  have 
ft  heart-to-heart  talk  with  his  adolescent 
son.  He  called  his  eon  to  him  and  told  him 
that  he  thought  It  was  about  time  they  were 
having  a  discussion  of  the  facts  of  life,  where- 
upon the  son  replied,  "Fine,  Dad.  What  do 
you  want  to  know?" 

That  feeling  of  hesitancy  on  my  part  is  In 
no  way  diminished  when  I  consider  that  I 
want  to  talk  about  something  today  that  you 
graduates  have  been  taught  every  day  of  your 
lives  at  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  some- 
thing that  has  been  a  part  of  your  dally 
existence  here.  That  is  teamwork.  You  may 
think  it  strange  that  I  should  attempt  to 
tell  you  something  about  teamwork.  But  I 
want  to  talk  about  it  because  there  never 
was  a  time  In  which  the  civilized  world  de- 
pended on  teamwork  ao  much  as  now.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  In  his  Flag  Day  Proclama- 
tion for  1943  has  given  us  a  timely  reminder. 
He  said:  "Only  by  teamwork  can  wc  win  the 
war  and  establish  a  lasting  peace."  How  ur- 
gently this  troubled  world  needs  this  team- 
work Is  the  question  I  shall  discuss  In  the 
few  minutes  that  It  will  be  my  privilege  to 
talk  to  you. 

Here  at  New  Mexico  Military  Institute, 
your  organliMtlon  is  composed  of  groups  of 
teams,  and  these  groups  combine  to  make 
the  whole  school  a  team.  There  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  such  teams  that 
make  up  the  great  American  team.  And 
right  now  the  American  team  is  Joined  with 
the  teams  of  other  countries  to  form  the 
United  Nations  team. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  team  It  Is — 
squad,  troop,  battalion,  city.  State,  national, 
or  international — the  basic  ptrrposes  of  the 
team  are  the  same.  Teamwork  requires  the 
merging  of  personal  interests  for  the  com- 
mon cause  and  for  the  good  of  all,  and  in 
that  way  the  personal  liberties  and  freedoms 
and  privileges  of  the  group  are  preserved, 
and  only  In  that  way  can  they  be  preserved. 

Teamwork  is  and  always  has  been  really 
the  American  way.  The  operation  and  or- 
ganization of  the  home  is  on  the  basis  of 
teamwork.  Commtmity  governments  are 
based  on  teamworkt  State  governments  are 
teams.  Political  parties  are,  or  should  be, 
teams.  Wage  earners  and  wage  payers  are 
a  team.  The  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  are  the  mightiest  team  ever  assem- 
bled In  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  a  great  team  composed 
of  many  other  teams.  The  great  American 
team  Is  fighting  for  America  and  all  the 
thlngr,  that  It  stands  for,  Just  as  New  Mexico 
Military  Institute  teams  fight  for  the  insti- 
tute and  its  glory. 

But  rometlmes  people  think  that  our  Amer- 
ican team  is  not  functioning  as  It  should. 


People  In  our  own  country  someUmes  say 
that  In  time  of  war  we  have  to  give  up  some 
of  our  democratic  principles  In  the  interest 
of  efficiency.  I  don't  believe  it.  I  think  we 
can  carry  on  a  war  more  efficiently  If  we  keep 
every  single  democratic  principle. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  maintenance  of 
our  national  congressional  system.  We 
maintain  it  in  Washington.  TTie  Germans 
maintain  their  analogous  congress,  the  Reich- 
stag, only  as  a  fiction.  A  small  group  of  will- 
ful and  wicked  leaders  take  over  the  func- 
tions of  the  Reichstag.  They  plan  the  war 
and  carry  It  out  without  any  veto  or  check. 
This  small  gang  may  discuss  problems  among 
themselves,  but  even  within  this  group  one 
man,  one  individual,  thinks  and  speaks, 
without  the  slightest  restraint,  for  90,000.000 
people.  Thus  the  Axis  pits  Its  strength,  de- 
cides its  fate  on  the  intuition  of  one  man. 

Democracy  assembles  its  leaders  by  the 
choice  of  you  and  me.  These  leaders  meet. 
They  know  they  are  there  because  you  and 
I  put  them  there.  They  know  full  well  that 
If  we  dont  like  them  we  can  kick  them  out 
and  get  somebody  else  who,  we  think,  can 
do  a  better  Job.  The  Axis  leader  can't  be 
put  out.  No  matter  how  much  the  people 
may  come  to  mistrust  him,  he  can't  be  put 
out.  Thus,  the  Germans,  by  this  lack  of 
political  experience  and  sagacity,  have  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  engineered  Into  a 
position  where  they  stake  their  existence  on 
on€  man  against  the  combined  wisdom  and 
skill  of  the  United  Nations.  In  this  way 
they  have  put  their  necks  in  a  noose.  They 
have  tied  their  fate  to  him  and  must  follow 
what  he  says  and  wants  or  ttirn  to  an  internal 
revolution. 

He  issues  edicts;  Ihere  is  not  a  word  against 
him.  He  orders  a  war  on  Russia;  no  one 
dares  say  no.  He  orders  the  village  Lidice 
destroyed.  Who  among  his  people  dare  pro- 
test? Now  mark  well  what  I  say.  His  gov- 
ernment has  the  appearance  of  a  smoothly 
functioning  team — no  back-talk — no  stresses, 
no  strain,  no  debates  in  the  Reichstag — 
Just  a  sweetly,  smoothly-running  machine- 
like  team.  All  this  Is  a  snare  and  delusion. 
The  stresses  and  strains  are  there;  the 
hatreds,  the  anxieties,  the  inefficiencies  are 
all  there — but  burled.  They  are  burled  In 
an  ominous  silence,  but  they  are  there. 
When  things  go  badly,  there  Is  the  silence 
of  the  grave,  but  they  do  go  badly  and  they 
will  continue  to  go  badly.  They  will  grow 
worse  and  worse  until  all  go  down  either  In 
an  explosion  of  revolution  or  the  apathy  of 
defeat.  This  I  call  the  illusion  of  the  dic- 
tator governments. 

What  of  otir  own?  What  about  crur  team? 
We  talk  and  quarrel  and  debate.  We  dis- 
cuss In  committees,  we  hold  elaborate  elec- 
tions. Our  radios,  our  newspapers  and  cur 
leaders  seem  to  be  telling  one  story  of  a 
never-ending  confusion.  People  speak  of  the 
Washington  madhouse.  This,  too,  is  a 
snare  and  delusion.  Washington  Is  not  a 
madhouse;  neither  Is  any  State  capital; 
neither  is  any  county  or  local  government; 
neither  are  the  United  Nations  a  group  of 
confused  and  bungling  people.  I  am  not  a 
Government  official.  I  do  not  live  in  Wash- 
ington, but  I  have  been  p  Government  official 
for  a  good  many  years — local,  State  and 
national — and  I  give  you  my  word  that  the 
seeming  confusion  is  Just  as  much  of  an 
illusion  as  the  efficiency  and  smoothness  of 
the  totalitarian  states  is  an  illusion. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  man  at  a  football  game 
who  didn't  know  the  game?  I  have.  To 
him  It  looks  as  if  every  one  of  the  22  men 
is  running  arotind  In  accordance  with  his 
own  sweet  will.  After  he  has  watched  a  few 
games,  he  begins  to  see  that  there  la  method 
in  all  the  seeming  madness. 

It  is  the  debates  in  Congress,  It  is  the  hear- 
ings that  are  held,  it  is  the  long  considera- 
tions given  by  the  legislative  branch  to  the 


recommendations  of  the  Executive  together 
with  the  patient  study  and  oonsdentloua 
interpretations  by  the  Judicial  branch  that 
make  us  more  efficient  than  the  totalitarian 
states,  because,  before  we  act,  we  have  the 
combined  wisdom  of  many  men. 

After  long  experience  In  buslnesB  and  gov- 
ernment, I  urge  you  to  believe  me  when  I  lay 
that  a  true  democracy,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  teamwork,  the  idea  of  working  to- 
gether, is  the  ke3rnote,  is  always  more  effi- 
cient than  a  dictator  government.  And 
that  is  why  I  have  such  confidence  In  otir 
victory. 

But  teamwork  means  more  than  the  mere 
idea  of  working  together.  It  also  means 
discipline,  leadership,  and  reEponslbllity. 
No  team  can  function  without  discipline;  no 
team  can  function  without  leadership;  no 
team  can  function  unless  each  member  dis- 
charges his  responsibility  to  carry  out  his 
particular  assignment  to  the  letter. 

Discipline  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  yoixr 
education  here  at  New  Mexico  Military  In- 
stitute, and  you  know  that  discipline  is  the 
first  requisite  of  a  military  organization.  But 
it  is  no  less  Important  on  the  cIvUlan  front. 
Any  organization,  military  or  civil,  without 
discipline.  Instead  of  a  team  becomes  a  rab- 
ble, each  member  clamoring  for  his  own  in- 
terests rather  than  the  interests  of  the  team. 
Right  now,  clvlUaii  discipline  is  Just  as  neces- 
sary for  the  country's  welfare  as  Is  discipline 
in  the  armed  forces.  The  many  wartime  reg- 
ulations and  restrictions  have  imposed  a  re- 
straint on  normal  civilian  activity.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  American  team,  it  is  necessary 
for  each  of  us  to  abide  by  the  disciplinary 
effects  of  these  regulations.  It  is  necessary  to 
cooperate  with  the  draft  boards,  rationing 
boards,  and  other  Instrumentalities  of  the 
Government,  for  these  regulations  are  the 
rules  by  which  the  wartime  game  is  played. 

Here  at  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  you 
have  also  been  trained  for  leadership,  and 
you  know  that  a  team  can  be  ever  so  good,  but 
if  there  is  no  leadership,  the  teem  will  never 
accomplish  what  it  should  and  could  accom- 
plish. Leadership  requires  knowledge,  not 
Just  a  collection  of  assorted  Information,  but 
the  background  necessary  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion from  a  given  set  of  facta,  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  and  Its  implications. 
Leadership  requires  Imagination.  Imagina- 
tion Is  the  ability  to  project  present  facts 
into  the  future,  the  ability  to  foresee,  the 
ability  to  plan,  the  force  which  has  made 
possible  every  forward  step  In  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Everything  that  was  necessary 
for  human  flight  had  always  been  present, 
but  It  took  the  imagination  of  the  Wright 
Brothers  to  arrange  these  things  in  such  a 
manner  that  man  was  enabled  to  fly.  Lead- 
ership requires  sound  thinking  and  common 
horse  sense.  The  ability  to  think  through 
a  problem  and  reach  a  sound  Judgment  is 
one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of 
the  leader.    Leadership  requires  Initiative. 

Many  men  have  all  the  other  requisites 
of  leadership,  but  they  will  never  be  leaders 
because  they  are  afraid  to  start  their  project 
moving;  they  wait  for  someone  else  to  do 
it;  they  are  afraid  to  lead.  Finally,  leader- 
ship requires  hard  work.  Many  people  seem 
to  feel  that  the  leaders  of  busineas,  labor, 
and  government  have  the  easy  life;  ail  they 
have  to  do  is  to  tell  someone  else  what  to  do. 
The  fact  Is  that  these  leaders  are  the  hardest 
workers  of  all;  the  leaders  are  leaders  atxl 
remain  leaders  because  they  outdo  their  fel- 
lows in  persistent,  serious  i^ipllcatton  to  the 
Job  in  himd.  All  these,  then — knowledge, 
imagination,  sound  thinking,  initiative,  and 
hard  work — are  required  of  the  team  cap- 
tain, the  team  leader,  and  the  better  the 
deader  the  better  the  teun. 

Team  play  also  means  Individtial  respon- 
sibUity.  It  means  that  each  member  of  the 
team,  in  addition  to  his  rights  as  a  team 
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member,  has  certain  responsibilities,  certain 
dut!f>s  and  he  ma-^t  fulfill  those  res^pcnsiblll- 
ties  If  the  team  is  to  achieve  its  objective. 
On  the  gridiron,  each  plnyer  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  remove  a  certain  opponent  from 
the  play,  so  that  the  ball  carrier  may  run 
with  the  ball  unopposed  If  even  one  man 
fails  In  this  responsibility,  the  ball  carrier 
fets  nowhere,  and  the  team  does  not  score. 
Similarly,  each  of  us  has  certain  responsi- 
bilities as  members  of  the  American  team. 
I  have  often  thought  that  cur  great  Bill 
of  Rights  should  have  been  accompanied  by 
a  bill  of  duties,  because,  under  the  American 
system,  for  every  right  there  is  a  corre-^por. cl- 
ing rcpponsibllity.  and  for  every  responsi- 
bility you  evade  you  imperii  the  correspioiid- 
Int^  rl?ht.  But  whether  they  are  written  or 
unwritten,  whether  in  pence  or  in  war.  our 
dutie."  as  citi/ens  are  clear  and  unmis- 
takable 

Yuu  eraduates  of  New  Mexico  Military  In- 
stitute have  even  greater  responsibilities  than 
the  avcraj^e  citizen,  because  of  the  advantages 
you  have  had  in  your  training  for  leadeiship. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  requirements 
of  citizenship,  you  have  the  responsibility 
of  exercising  that  leadership  In  order  that 
the  American  team  may  function  as  a  team 
should.  You  have  the  responsibility  of  using 
your  military  training  to  the  end  that  our 
United  Nations  team  can  defeat  our  enemies 
In  the  shortest  possible  time.  In  the  years 
to  come  It  will  be  your  responsibility  to  help 
establish  that  environment,  the  only  envi- 
ronment In  which  our  American  way  of  life 
can  flourish  and  grow— thTt  continuous 
peace,  which  Is  the  produc  of  liberty  and 
Justice.  Above  all,  you  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  be  a  strong  member  of  the  team,  to 
see  to  it  that  the  welfare  and  objectives  of 
the  team — the  American  team — come  first. 
There  is  danger  In  teamwork  only  when 
the  team  itself  becomes  the  most  important 
thing.  Instead  of  the  things  it  is  fighting  for 
or  the  organization  it  represents.  In  other 
words,  too  frequently  we  have  seen  some 
political  groups,  members  of  the  American 
team,  put  the  Interest  of  themselves  above 
the  welfare  of  America.  Too  frequently,  and 
In  fact  since  we  have  entered  this  war.  vari- 
ous business  and  Industrial  groups  have  put 
their  welfare  first,  the  country's  second. 
Some  farming  and  agricultural  groups  have 
been  for  the  farmer  first,  the  country-  second. 
Some  labor  groups  have  put  labor  first,  coun- 
try second.  Your  coach  would  never  have 
tolerated  a  quarterback  who  put  his  own  in- 
terests above  the  objective  of  winning  the 
game  and  briiiging  victory  to  New  MexiCO 
Military  Institute.  Similarly,  the  time  has 
come  when  the  members  of  the  American 
team  must  be  all  out  and  completely  all  out 
for  country  first,  regardless  of  what  personal 
sacrifices  may  be  made  In  merging  or  sub- 
merging Individual  or  group  Interests  for  the 
benefit  and  welfare  of  America.  Patriotism 
must  come  before  profit. 

America  must  be  first.  But  when  I  say 
America  first,  let  It  he  clearly  understood  that 
I  am  not,  in  any  way,  employing  the  obsolete 
slogan  of  these  isolationists  who  so  delayed 
our  preparation  against  aggression.  Of 
course,  I  appreciate  the  age-old  conflict  be- 
tween the  ideal  of  peace  and  the  ideal  of 
freedom.  The  Isolationists  believed  that  we 
could  have  both.  They  thought  that,  be- 
cause of  the  great  oceans  on  each  side  of  us, 
we  could  remain  at  peace  in  a  world  at  war, 
and  In  that  way  could  keep  our  freedom. 
But  the  Isolationists  were  not  realistic  enough 
to  understand  that  the  airplane  had  long 
since,  for  all  practical  purposes,  dried  up 
those  oceans,  flattened  the  mcuntalns,  and 
changed  the  method  of  reckoning  distance 
from  miles  to  hours.  The  world  playing 
field  has  no  more  geographical  boundary  lines. 
It  was  this  failure  to  understand  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  airplane  that  was  re- 


sponsible for  the  Pearl  Harbors  of  this  war 
and  for  putting  us  three  touchdowns  behind 
in  the  first  quarter. 

And  it  is  my  cpmion  that  we  have  not  yet 
seen  the  full  potential  of  air  power.  What  is 
on  the  drafting  beards  of  our  great  air- 
craft manufacturers  today  is  so  much  more 
deadly  and  powerful  than  anything  that  has 
been  in  action  that  there  l.s  no  comparison. 
We  have  never  seen  real  air  power  in  terms 
of  numbers,  to  say  nothing  of  size.  Once 
we  do  see,  as  we  undoubtedly  will — perhaps 
in  this  war — we  are  all  going  to  know  that 
some  kind  of  world-wide  safeguard  must  be 
set  up  to  develop  their  use  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits. And  here  again  we  come  back  to  team- 
work— a  team  of  nations  so  organized  and 
so  functioning  that  never  ny.am  v.iil  any  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  cf  world  dcmination 
dare  to  raise  his  head. 

The  airplane  has  made  each  country  In  the 
world  geographically  a  neighbor  to  every 
other  country.  Our  post-war  organization 
must  be  such  that  we  will  also  be  neighbcrs 
socially,  economically,  and  politically— neigh- 
bors in  fact.  One  thing  we  must  get  out 
of  this  war  is  an  understanding  of  people  all 
over  the  world,  a  tolerance  of  people  whose 
customs  are  not  exactly  l:ke  our  customs. 
I  hope  that  when  our  boys  come  back  frum 
far  places  they  will  have  an  understanding 
and  a  tolerance,  rather  than  scorn,  for  peo- 
ple who  have  not  had  the  advantages  that 
we  have  had.  This  is  necess.iry  because  these 
people  are  going  to  be  our  teammates,  and 
a  team  cannot  function  as  a  team  should 
without  unity  and  cooperation  and  under- 
;  standing,  for  these  are  the  bases  of  team 
plav.  Yes;  isolationism  is  as  dead  as  the 
buffaloes  who  once  roamed  the  Great  Flams 
now  occupied  by  this  and  adjoining  States. 

Teamwork,  not  isolationism,  not  individ- 
ualism, not  nationalism,  is  the  order  of  the 
day— for  civilians,  for  soldiers,  for  business, 
for  labor,  for  government,  fcr  nations.  Team- 
work won  the  F:rst  World  War.  just  as  team- 
work will  win  this  one.  Eut  the  armistice 
that  followed  World  War  No.  I  was  not  a 
peace.  Why?  Because  the  team  that  won 
the  war  did  not  function  to  keep  the  peace. 
This  time  It  is  even  more  Imperative  that 
the  United  Nations  team  up  to  win  and  keep 
the  peace.  In  the  words  of  our  President: 
"Our  armies,  our  navies,  and  our  air  forces 
are  now  perfecting  the  teem  work  with  cur 
allies  which  shall,  under  God,  brin?  victory 
in  this  great  cause  to  which  frcedom-lovmg 
mankind  has  dedicated  Itself.  Made  strong 
by  cur  common  bonds,  we  shall  face  the 
future  with  resolution  and  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  achievement  of  permanent  col- 
laboration among  nations  and  security  for  all 
men.  For  only  by  teamwork  can  we  w;n 
the  war  and  establish  a  lasting  peace." 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  also  ask  to  have  printed 
an  editorial  entitled  "America — And  Con- 
fusion," from  the  Roswell  Morning  Dis- 
patch of  June  3,  1943.  commenting  on 
the  address  of  Hon.  Robert  H.  Hinckley, 
which  I  have  just  asked  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMERICA — AND  CONFUSION 

One  Of  the  main  points,  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing, that  was  made  by  Robert  H.  Hinckley  in 
his  address  to  the  graduating  class  at  New 
Mexico  Military  Institute,  was  that  drawing 
the  contrast  between  the  apparent  order  cf 
the  dictator  nations,  the  apparent  confusion 
of  the  democracies. 

Underlying  the  order  of  the  dictatorships, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hinckley,  exists  the  in- 
sidious disorder  and  lack  of  teamwork  born 
of  distrust  and  hatred;   a  deep-rooted  con- 


fusion pnd  lack  of  leam.  ?rk  that  erentual'y 
dooms  the  dictatorships  to  destruction. 

Underlying  the  apparent  confusion  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life  lies  the  spirit  of  give 
and  take,  of  good  sportsmanship — the  feeling 
that  ccmes  cT  being  a  "member  of  the  team." 
Tlie  trust  and  confidence  exists  underneath 
all  the  arguments  and  bickering,  the  appar- 
ent confusion  that  comes  with  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

Mr.  Haickley  drew  an  excellent  parallel 
there  in  his  address.  Only  in  a  democracy 
will  you  find  the  f^eople  criticizing  their  gov- 
ernment, the  interdepartmental  conflicts,  the 
criticism  in  the  public  press  and  on  the  radio. 
But  underneath  it  all  exists  the  fundamental 
idea — we  are  all  Americans.  We  are  all,  in  cur 
own  way,  working  for  and  contributing  to  the 
common  victory  we  want.  It  is  democracy's 
way  of  working  cut  its  problems.  But  once 
the  policy  is  set,  once  the  task  is  undertaken, 
we  are  united  100  percent  behind  the  enter- 
prise at  hand.  There  is  no  holding  back,  no 
•knifing  in  the  back."  That  is  one  phase  of 
democracy  that  the  dictators  just  don't  un- 
derstand. They  have  taken  the  controversies 
of  this  Nation  as  evidence  of  weakness  and 
division.  Rather.  It  is  our  strength  and  our 
unity  that  L«  at  work  In  solving  the  national 
problems. 

The  dictator"-  are  today  beginning  to  realize 
their  error.  Tiiey  thought  they  were  fighting 
a  disorganized  people  with  the  finest  organi- 
zation in  the  world.  Instead,  they  found  they 
were  fighting  an  organized,  united  people, 
while  sitting  on  the  lid  of  an  explosion  among 
their  own  "united"  people. 
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The  New  Current  Tax  Pajrment  Act — Ex- 
planation by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  L.  Sullivan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

\  OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  nXINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturdau.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.<;ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd  an  address 
delivered  la.^t  evening  over  the  radio  by 
Hon.  John  L.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  dealing  with  the 
pay-a.s-you-po  tax  plan,  which  should  be 
interesting  to  every  individual  who  is  a 
taxpayer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.'^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.?: 

Annou.vcer.  The  new  tax  bill,  popularly 
known  as  the  pay-as-you-go  tax.  has  Just 
become  law.  It  goes  into  effect  July  1,  just 
3  weeks  from  today.  Be'tween  now  and' then 
nearly  50.00O.C0O  Americans  will  have  to  find 
out  how  this  new  law  affects  them;  what 
they  have  to  do  to  prepare  fcr  It;  what  new 
duties  it  places  upon  them;  how  it  benefits 
them  individually. 

To  help  answer  seme  of  these  questions 
we  are  bringing  to  you  a  round  table  dis- 
cu.sslon  of  the  new  tax  between  a  high  offi- 
cial of  the  Government,  the  Honorable  John 
L.  Sullivan,  A.sslstant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  three  typical  American  taxpayers— 
an  employee  of  a  business  establishment,  a 
woman  war  worker,  and  an  employer.    Now, 


to  start  this  discusaion  roIUng.  I  am  going 
to  ask  Mr.  Sullivan  to  tell  us  what  is  the 
outstanding  diilerence  between  this  new  pay- 
as-you-go  tax  and  the  old  methcd  of  in- 
come-tax collection. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  think  the  first  thing  to 
understand  Is  that  this  la  not  a  new  tax  or 
an  additional  tax,  but  a  new  method  of 
collecting  the  income  tax.  The  new  law  does 
not  change  the  income-tax  rates.  The  big 
change  comes  in  how  a  person  pays  the  in- 
come tax.  Under  the  old  system  he  paid  a 
year  late.  That  is,  on  March  15  he  paid,  or 
began  paying,  a  tax  on  the  money  he  earned 
the  previous  year.  Now,  under  the  new  pay- 
as-you-go  method,  he  will  be  paying  the  in- 
come tax  on  his  1943  Income  during  1943, 
bit  by  bit,  pay  day  by  pay  day. 

Emplotek.  As  I  understand  it,  when  you 
say  I  will  pay  that  tax  bit  by  bit,  you  mean 
that  it  will  be  deducted  from  my  pwy  bit  by 
bit. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  exactly  correct.  Ycur 
employer  will  deduct  part  of  your  pay  every 
payday.  He  will  turn  that  money  over  to  th'e 
collector  of  internal  revenue  with  his  quar- 
terly return,  or  if  your  employer  has  enough 
employees  to  make  the  aggregate  deductions 
from  all  employees  $100  or  more  each  month, 
he  will  deposit  that  money  monthly  in  a  bank 
which  wUl  ttirn  it  over  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  In  either  event,  this  money 
stands  to  your  credit  as  prepayment  of  ycur 
tax. 

Eaiplotkk.  That's  all  right,  but  what's 
worrying  me  is  bow  much  is  my  employer 
going  to  hold  back.  The  papers  have  been 
talking  about  20  percent.  IXies  that  mean 
I'm  going  to  have  20  percent  taken  cut  of  my 
(76  every  week?  How  can  I  support  a  wife 
and  thr^e  kids — 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Just  a  moment — the  deduc- 
tion Is  not  20  percent  on  all  your  pay.  It  is 
20  percent  on  your  pay,  less  your  exemptions — 
and  you  have  a  lot  of  exemptions.  Are  your 
wife  or  any  of  your  children  wotking? 

Hmflotiz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  StTLLivAN.  Then  a  good  part  of  ycur  pay 
Is  exempt  from  the  withholding  tax.  Twelve 
[lollars  for  yourself,  another  $12  for  your — 
wife — that  makes  (24,  plus  (6  for  each  of 
your  3  children,  makes  $18  more.  That's  a 
total  of  (42  of  yotir  weekly  pay  that's  exempt. 
The  amount  withheld  is  20  percent  of  the 
balance.  You  said  your  weekly  pay  is  (76, 
didn't  you? 

EiiPLOTix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLLTVAN.  Then  your  employer  will 
withhold  20  percent  on  the  difference  be- 
tween your  total  pay  of  (76  and  yotir  exemp- 
tion of  (42 — which  amcunts  to  (34. 

Employee.  How  much,  then,  would  be 
taken  out  of  my  weekly  pay? 

Mr.  StJLLivAN.  16  80.  which  means  that  you 
will  receive  Just  under  (70.  instead  of  (76. 

Employee.  And  the  (6.80  I  didn't  get,  is 
that  my  income  tax? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes;  that  is  your  Income  tax, 
and  it  also  includes  your  Victory  tax. 

Employsk.  May  I  ask  a  couple  of  questions 
here? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Certainly. 

Emfloyxb.  Ycu  see,  I'm  an  employer,  the 
fellow  who  has  the  Job  of  withholding  this 
tax.  You  mean  I  don't  have  to  make  that 
6-percent  Victory  tax  withholding  any 
longer? 

Mr.  StrmvAN.  Not  after  yotir  last  pay  roll 
that  begins  in  June.  All  pay  rolls  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1  are  subject  to  the  new  law, 
and  the  Victory  tax  is  included  in  the  20 
percent  withheld. 

Employes.  Well,  here's  another  question. 
My  company  has  about  250  employees.  I 
don't  begin  to  know  which  of  them  are 
single,  or  which  married,  or  how  many  chil- 
dren they  have.  How  can  I  figure  their  ex- 
emptions and  the  amount  I  must  withhold? 


Mr.  BuxxiTAJi.  That's  a  very  Important 
qiiestloa.  Tou>e  got  to  hav«  that  Informa- 
tion, and  here's  how  you  get  it.  There  Is  a 
special  form  called  a  withholding  exemption 
certificate.  The  collector  of  Internal  reve- 
nue in  your  district  will  mpply  you  with  as 
many  as  you  need.  It  is  up  to  you  to  give 
one  to  every  one  of  your  employees.  And  It 
Is  up  to  you  others,  as  employees,  to  fill  out 
those  certificates,  sign  them,  and  then  return 
them  promptly  to  your  employer.  On  this 
exemption  certificate  you  tell  him  whether 
you  are  married  or  single  and  how  many  de- 
pendents 3rou  have.  It  gives  the  employer 
the  information  he  needs  so  that  he  can 
exempt  the  proper  amount  of  your  pay  from 
the  ao  percent  withholding. 

Employee.  What  happens  if  I  don't  turn 
In  this  certificate? 

Mr.  SuixrvAN.  Until  3rou  hand  one  In.  the 
law  requires  your  employer  to  withhold  20 
percent  on  all  your  pay — every  dollar  of  it. 
In  your  case.  It  would  mean  he  would  with- 
hold (15.20  each  week  instead  of  (6.40. 

Employee.  Believe  me,  111  get  that  certifi- 
cate in. 

EMPLOYBa.  And  get  it  in  early,  because  it's 
going  to  be  a  big  Job  for  us  employers  to  get 
all  those  exemptions  and  rates  figured  by  the 
Ist  of  July.  It  U  going  to  be  especially  diffi- 
cult for  my  company,  becatise.  due  to  piece- 
work bonuses,  most  of  our  employees  earn 
odd  amounts,  like  (63.83  or  (78i)0.  Ur.  Sul- 
livan, do  I  have  to  figtire  the  exact  20  percent 
of  each  of  those  amounts  above  withholding 
exemptions? 

Mr.  Bttllivan.  No.  Employers  may  elect  to 
use  the  wage-bracket  tables  which  are  writ- 
ten in  the  law.  These  tables  set  definite 
amounts  to  be  withheld  from  each  pay.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  married  employee 
with  three  dependents,  whose  weekly  wage  is 
anywhere  between  fifty  and  sixty  dollars,  the 
employer  is  permitted  to  withhc^  a  flat 
amount  of  (2.60  per  week,  instead  of  requir- 
ing him  to  figure  the  exact  amotmt  for  each 
individual  employee.  The  law  grants  the  em- 
ployer this  short-cut  method  in  order  to 
simplify  the  Job  of  computing  the  amount  to 
be  withheld  from  each  individual  employee. 
The  amount  of  tax  withheld  may  be  lAightly 
different  from  an  exact  computation  at  20 
percent,  but  this  does  not  hurt  the  employee 
any.  If  a  little  less  than  the  actual  20  percent 
is  withheld,  he  may  have  a  small  bedance  to 
pay  when  next  March  15  comes  around.  If 
a  trifle  ihore  than  the  exact  20  percent  is 
withheld,  the  employee  will  have  a  credit 
coming  to  him. 

Woman  WosKsa.  I  was  working  last  year, 
too,  and  my  income  tax  figured  to  about  (60. 
I  paid  a  quarter  of  it  in  March  this  year. 
What  happens  to  that  (15? 

Employek.  That  (15  stands  to  your  credit 
as  a  payment  on  your  income  tax  for  this 
year.    Isn't  that  so,  Mr.  Sullivan? 

Mr.  SumvAN.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  The  (15 
you  paid  in  March  counts  as  a  payment  en 
your  current  1943  income  tax. 

Woman  Worker.  Well,  do  I  have  to  pay  an- 
other (15  this  month — the  June  15  quarterly 
installment? 

Mr.  Stn-LivAN.  Yes.  Nothing  In  the  new  law 
changes  any  person's  obligation  to  pay  the 
June  15  installment.  It  also  will  be  treated 
as  part  payment  of  yctir  1943  tax. 

Employer.  That  applies  to  everybody?  Ev- 
erybody must  pay  the  June  15  installment? 

Mr.  SuuJVAN.  Yes;  everybody  who  has  been 
paying  his  1942  tax  in  quarterly  in£tallments 
must  make  another  payment  on  or  before 
June  15. 

Woman  Worbsr.  Well.  If  we  have  to  make 
these  two  quarterly  payments,  and  then  have 
20  percent  taken  out  of  our  wages,  what  la.  all 
this  "forgiveness"  thers  was  so  much  talk 
about? 


ICr.  SuLuvAN.  Tou  are  forgiven  all  or  • 
large  part  of  a  debt  which,  under  the  old  law, 
you  owed  to  your  Oovemment.  It  Is  true  that 
you  will  keep  right  on  paying  Income  tax. 
You  get  no  h<diday  from  that.  But  ther«  are 
two  differences.  One  difference  Is  that  you 
are  paying  your  tax  a  little  every  pay  day,  as 
you  earn  your  money.  Instead  of  having  to 
save  lt~up  for  8  months  to  make  quarterly 
payments.    The  other  difference  Is 

EMPLom.  That  you  are  paying  It  against 
this  year's  Income-tax  debt  Instead  of  last 
years — isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  Is  exactly  right.  Poc 
the  majcTlty  of  the  taxpayers — that  is.  the 
people  with  low  or  average  Incomes  whose 
tax  amoun<;s  to  (50  or  less  for  either  1942  or 
1943,  the  whole  tax  for  the  smaller  year  will 
be  forgiven. 

Employer.  How  about  the  rest  of  us  with 
higher  incomes?  I  figure  that  76  percent  of 
my  own  personal  1942  tax  will  be  forgiven. 
I  still  owe  a  quarter  of  it.  Does  the  quarterly 
payment  I  made  last  March  clear  that  up? 

Mr.  Sttlltvan.  No.  ITiat  quarterly  pay- 
ment, as  I  have  Jtist  said,  will  be  credited 
against  your  1943  tax  liability.  You  still  owe 
the  Government  one-fourth  of  your  1943  tax. 
Assuming,  of  course,  that  your  tax  for  1942 
is  less  than  for  194S.  as  will  be  the  case  for 
the  great  majority  of  all  taxpayers. 

Employb.  When  do  I  pay  that? 

Mr.  SiTLLivAN.  You  may  pay  half  of  It 
March  15.  1944.  and  the  other  half  a  year 
later  in  March  1946. 

Woman  Worker.  I  would  like  to  ask  what 
proof  I  have  that  I  have  made  these  pay- 
ments on  my  Income  tax  through  the  monej 
held  out  of  my  wages. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  tbe 
year,  or  with  yoxir  last  pay  If  you  stop  work- 
ing before  the  end  of  the  year,  your  «n- 
ployer  will  give  you  a  receipt  showing  the 
total  amount  of  the  tax  deducted  and  with- 
held from  yoTir  pay  during  the  year. 

Employee.  What  do  I  do  with  that  reoelptf 

Mr.  StnxivAN.  You  take  good  care  of  it.  It 
is  your  receipt  for  the  taxes  you  have  prepaid. 

Employee.  Suppose  the  amount  withheld 
during  the  yea  amotints  to  more  than  the 
tax  I  owe  for  the  year? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Any  overpayment  at  taxes 
will  be  refunded  or  credited  to  you. 

Employee  What  would  happen  If  my  re- 
ceipt from  my  employer  gets  lost  or  de- 
stroyed? 

Mr.  StTLLivAN.  You  apply  to  the  employer 
fcr  a  copy  of  the  receipt. 

WoBCAN  Worker.  What  would  happen  If 
my  employer  withheld  the  tax  from  my 
wages  but  did  not  turn  it  over  to  the  Oovem- 
ment? 

Mr.  StTLLivAN.  You  are  completely  pro- 
tected. The  receipt  you  get  from  your  em- 
ployer is  your  proof  of  the  :ract  that  you  have 
paid  that  much  tax. 

Woman  Worker.  Do  I  have  to  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  year  to  get  a  tax  receipt  for 
the  money  my  employer  has  withheld  from 
my  wages? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes;  imless  you  change  em- 
ployment during  the  year.  Then  you  get 
your  receipt  with  your  last  pay. 

Employee.  Suppose  I  change  Jobs  several 
times  during  the  year. 

Mr.  StTLLivAN.  That  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference. Each  employer  must  give  you  a  re- 
ceipt showing  the  amotint  of  the  tax  he  with- 
held. 

Employer.  I  have  heard  or  read  In  the 
papers  that  some  classes  of  employees  don'( 
have  anythttig  withheld  from  their  wages. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  correct.  There  la  no 
withholding  from  the  pay  of  the  personnel 
of  the  armed  services.  Ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel are  also  exempt  from  withholding.    So 
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are  all  persons  engaged  In  domestic  and  agri- 
cultural service.  However,  all  those  people 
will  be  required  to  pay  their  Income  taxes 
out  of  their  current  Income.  They  do  this 
by  filing  a  return  showing  their  estimated 
tax  and  pay  such  tax  quarterly. 

Announcek.  Our  time  Is  almost  gone.  Be- 
fore wc  close.  Is  there  anything  you  especially 
vant  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Sullivan? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  nothing  in  the  new  law  excuses  anyone 
trom  maklnj;  his  or  her  June  15  Income-tax 
payment.  That  Is  due  next  Tuesday.  And 
^nally  I  want  to  urge  all  employers  to  get 
those  withholding  exemption  certlflcafes  Into 
the  hands  of  your  employees  right  away.  To 
•11  employees  I  want  to  say,  "Please  fill  out 
and  sl<;n  those  certificates  and  return  to  your 
employer  immediately." 


Mission  to  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH   CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Mission  to  Washington," 
by  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MISSION     TO    W.VSHINCTON 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
When  you  run  out  of  gasoline  this  summer 
In  the  course  of  some  essential  business; 
when  you  do  without  food  that  couldn't  bo 
har\-estcd  t>ecause  .of  an  Idle  tractor;  and 
next  winter,  when  you  are  cold  because  there 
Is  no  oil  In  the  house,  remember  the  case 
of  Gtlmore  and  Eben  v.  Ickes. 

Roy  E  Gllmore  and  M.  N.  Eben  have  just 
retired  from  the  Washington  scene  to  their 
home  town  of  Portland,  Oreg .  where  Gil- 
more  plans  to  write  a  book  entitled  'Mission 
to  Washington." 
It  Will  be  the  story  of  their  attempt  to 
-Implant  here  with  the  Honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Harold  Ickes,  an  Idea  by 
means  of  which  oil  could  be  brought  to  the 
»'ast  coast  in  a  hurry,  cheaply,  and  In  great 
quantity.  The  Idea  Is  so  good  It  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  the  military  au- 
thoritifs  have  grabbed  It.  More  cannot-  be 
said  about  that  because  of  security  regula- 
tions— but  to  repeat,  the  Idea  is  good  enough 
that  the  military  have  grabbed  It. 

And  what  Is  the  Idea?  Simply  that  some 
of  the  400.000  gondola-type  railroad  cars  In 
the  United  States  be  converted  to  oil  tankers 
by  the  Installation  In  them  of  thin  sheet- 
Iron  and  wood  tanks. 

Gilmcre-Eben,  ana  associates  naturally 
we  trying  to  sell  their  Idea  to  the  Govern- 
ment—that, probably,  is  why  they  are  treated 
as  public  enemies  around  here. 

They  have  designed  a  type  of  tank  that  will 
go  Into  the  gondolas  in  a  hurry.  What  is 
more,  they  have  found  the  materials  and  the 
labor  and  the  manufacturers  all  ready  and 
waiting. 

Such  nationally  known  metal-working 
ctmpanles  as  Allls -Chalmers,  of  Milwaukee; 


the  Butler  Co.,  of  Kansas  City;  Sharpsvllle 
(Pa.)  Steel  Fabricators;  and  the  Scaife  Co.,  of 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  have  guaranteed  delivery  of  a 
total  of  more  than  100  tanks  a  day  beginning 
30  days  from  any  given  date  of  contrttct. 

Equally  responsible  wood-working  com- 
panies, such  as  the  Aladdin  Co  ,  of  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  and  Timber  Structures,  Inc..  of  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  are  ready  with  the  wooden  parts. 

The  names  of  these  companies  may  not 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  ordinary  citizen,  but 
In  the  manufacturing  world  they  are  gilt- 
edged.  Every  cne  of  them  is  a  tremendous 
producer  of  war  gocds  afld  a  proved  pcrfornur 
In  Its  field. 

And  they  say  they  are  ready  to  perlciim 
on  demand  without  diverting  men  or  mate- 
rials from  war  work. 

In  fact,  they  want  this  additional  business 
to  take  up  slack  in  departments  the  war  tides 
have  left  behind. 

They  guarantee  the  materials  and  labor  to 
make  these  tanks — 100  a  dav,  each  to  hold 
10,000  gallons  of  oil. 

This  means  that  if  a  contract  fcr  tliess 
tanks  were  signed  tomorrow  by  the  threat  Pe- 
troleum Administrator,  one  Harold  Ickes. 
tanks  would  be  ready  by  July  10.  1943.  to  start 
an  additional  1,000.000  gallons  ot  oil  each  day 
toward  the  east  coast  of  the  United  Stages. 

Think  of  that— l.OOO.COO  gallons  a  day  more 
than  we  are  now  getting— plu.s  an  additional 
1.000,000  gallons  each  additional  day  for  as 
many  days  as  desired. 

The  materials  are  ready,  the  manpower  to 
make  them  Is  ready.  The  tested  and  proved 
tank-car  design  is  ready. 

But  In  spite  of  all  this  Eben  and  Gilmcre 
yesterday  advertised  in  the  papers  cflering 
their  experimental  tank  for  sale  and  adding: 

"This  tank  (shown  In  the  ad)  was  de.=ie:ncd 
and  built  In  Portland,  Oreg  .  fcr  the  trans- 
portation and  storage  of  oil.  It  has  been 
tested  In  use  and  inspected.  It  carried  10.500 
gallons  of  liquid  successfully  from  Portland, 
Oreg.,  to  Washington,  D.  C,  a  distance  of 
3,000  miles 

"The  oW7iers.  finding  no  maikct  for  this 
product,  are  leaving  immediately. 

"This  tank  may  be  examined  at  Twelfth 
and  D  Streets  SW." 

Now  the  obvious  question  1.=  why  can  these 
men  not  get  results  from  the  u'reat  Petroleum 
Administrator? 

What  Is  stopping  the  Government  from  the 
use  of  the  Eben-Gllmore  tank  car? 

The  official  storv  eiven  Eben  and  Gilmore 
Is  that  of  the  400.000  gondola-type  railroad 
cars  in  America  not  even  100  caii  be  spared 
for  this  fuel  relief. 

Eben  and  Oilmore  say  this  Is  bclcney  ar.d 
quote  railroad  officials  to  prove  it.  They  cite 
C.  E.  Smith,  vice  president  of  the  New  York 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  as  just  one 
of  a  list  of  experts  ready  to  testify  there  are 
thousands  of  gondolas  ready  for  conversion 
to  tank  cars  without  hurt  to  the  war  eff  irt 
any  time  the  Government  will  say  the  word. 
Eben  and  Gllmore  have  a  propositinn  here 
which  would  relieve  the  gasoline  shortage 
and  yet  not  cause  a  shortage  in  any  other 
direction.  Yet  they  can't  get  Ickes  to  budce 
on  It.  " 

Is  it  really  true  the  old  man  wants  people 
to  suffer  so  they  will  know  there  is  a  war  or  '^ 
It  certainly  looks  that  way. 

But  no  matter  what  the  reasoninf;  bel.ind 
It  may  be,  the  sort  of  fantastic  public  ad- 
ministration indulged  in  by  Ickes  is  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme. 

This  tank-car  case  Is  a  matter  that  seme 
committee  of  Congress  had  better  investigate. 
Here  is  a  cheap,  quick  method  of  solving  the 
gasoline  shortage,  proved  in  field  tests  and 
accepted  by  the  military— yet  flattened  out 
by  Ickes. 

Somebody  competent  to  make  intelligent 
decisions  had  better  step  In  and  take  the 
matter  out  of  his  hands  before  it  explodes.       j 


The  Mission  to  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  12  (leqislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Mi.'^.sion  to  Moscow,"  written 
by  that  beloved  and  distinguished  editor 
of  America,  Hon.  Josophus  Daniels,  for 
the  New.s  and  Observer  of  Raliegh,  N.  C, 
under  date  ol  June  10,  1943. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  MISSION'  TO  MOSCOW 

The  close  cooperation  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States  in  this  global  war  tends 
to  ccnhrm  a  prophecy  made  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  In  his  address  at  the  Ambassa- 
dor Tlieater  in  Raleigh  on  Tuesday  meht.  in 
which  a  preview  cf  the  picture  'The  Mission 
to  Moscow."  was  given  to  encourage  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  bcnd~,  Jo.sephus  Daniels  related  an 
incident  cf  a  quarter  cf  a  century  ago  which 
shewed  that  a  noted  engineer  had  the  gift 
cf  prophecy. 

The  guests  at  a  formal  dinner  at, the  Rus- 
sian Emba.ssy  were  present  when  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  pa!'-  as  a  ghost,  received  the 
news  of  the  revolution  in  Russia  which  was 
to  be  fcllcwed  by  the  killing  of  the  Czar, 
the  downfall  cf  his  autocratic  regime  and  the 
comini?  Soviet  control  of  Russia.  But  before 
that  startling  news  shocked  the  Ambassador, 
one  of  the  guests  of  honor  related  to  other 
guest.-;  his  conviction  that  the  fate  of  Europe 
rested  with  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
A.-;  recalled  by  Mi-,  Daniels,  this  great  engi- 
neer, who  knew  Russia  and  the  United  States 
perfectly  and  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  an 
engineer,  had  told  the  small  group  of  diplo- 
mats and  Cabinet  officers  that  the  destiny  of 
the  world  would  be  shaped  by  the  two  biggest 
countries  m  Europe  and  America.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Daniels,  the 
engineer  pointed  cut  that  Russia  was  the 
only  self-contained  country  in  Europe  as  the 
United  States  was  the  only  self-contained 
country  in  the  New  World.  They  possessed 
all  the  resources,  or  practically  all,  needed 
for  peace  or  war. 

Other  European  countries,  with  all  their 
jealousies,  were  dependent  upc/n  supplies 
from  abroad.  Moreover,  he  said,  the  large 
populations  of  the  countries  made  them  im- 
pregnable to  attack  from  abroad.  With  this 
superiority  in  population  and  resources,  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  needed  only  to 
work  in  harmony  to  prevent  wars  and  to 
Insure  the  best  interests  of  both  hemispheres. 
The  encineer  added  that  the  people  of  both 
countries  were  "fundamentally  devoted  to 
democracy."  TJiat  statement  was  quc;3tioned 
by  some  of  the  guests  who  reminded  the 
engineer  that  Russia  was  a  one-man  ruled 
country  in  which  the  people  had  no  voice. 
The  C7ar  was  then  in  power.  He  countered 
by  savin?  that  already  a  parllamentarv  form 
of  government  was  In  the  making  and  that 
the  frustrated  revolution  was  proof  that 
ore  day  the  people  of  Russia  would  fellow 
the  exam.ple  of  the  United  States  and  be  self- 
governed. 

"And  when  that  day  comes."  he  sri-l  "the 
policies  of  the  world  will  be  In  the  keeping 
of  Ru.ssia  and  the  United  States," 
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At  that  statement  the  Russian  AmhawHulor, 
who  would  have  repiKliated  the  prophecy 
because  he  adhered  to  the  autocratic  rule 
of  the  Czar  and  had  helped  to  crush  the 
revolution,  approached  the  group  with  the 
startling  and  disturbing  news  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Russian  revolution. 

That  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
outcome  of  that  revolution,  bloody  and  de- 
structive of  all  that  existed  In  government 
in  Russia,  was  the  rise  of  the  Bol^evlsts 
and  Commtinists  who  formed  the  Soviet 
Oovemment,  the  rise  of  Trotsky,  who  be- 
lieved Russia  should  seek  to  spread  the  doc- 
trine of  conununism  tbrotighuut  the  world; 
of  Lenin,  a  master  mind,  who  saw  In  some 
measure  the  Impracticability  of  converting 
other  nations  to  the  communism  in  which 
he  believed;  of  Stalin,  whose  purge  shocked 
mankind  and  whose  annulment  of  the 
Comintern  and  brave  fight  against  the  Axis 
has  heartened  the  democracies. 

For  a  decade  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Britain  maintained  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Government  becaxise  they  re- 
sented the  attempt  of  the  Bolshevists  to 
propagate  the  doctrine  of  communism  which 
would  undermine  economic  freedom  of  other 
peoples.  However,  In  1933,  the  new  Ameri- 
can President  felt  we  should  reopen  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Government.  He  may 
have  had  the  same  belief  to  which  the  dis- 
tinguished engineer  gave  expreeslon  in  the 
Russian  Embassy  on  that  fateful  night.  At 
any  rate,  the  Mission  to  Moscow  has  borne 
good  fruit,  for  In  the  year  1943  the  peoples  of 
these  two  big  countries  on  two  hemispheres 
are  partners  In  a  great  conflict  to  defeat  the 
avowed  opponents  of  the  goals  of  the  two 
peoples.  Russians  and  Americans  do  not  de- 
ceive themselves  into  believing  they  see  eye 
to  eye  In  all  governmental  or  economic  prin- 
ciples. But  the  peoples  of  both  countries  are 
persuaded  that  If  the  forces  of  nazl-lsm  win, 
the  rights  ot  people  to  self  government  and 
freedom  will  be  destroyed  and  totalitarianism 
will  curse  the  world  and  blight  the  hopes  of 
all  peoples  who  wish  for  a  world  in  which  the 
good  things  will  be  in  the  reach  of  all. 

It  is  for  the  Russians  to  control  their  own 
destinies,  for  Uncle  Sam  to  have  no  fear  of 
Nazi  Inflltration,  for  all  countries — great  and 
small — to  govern  themselves  that  Russia  and 
the  United  States  are  partners  in  the  greatest 
war  of  history. 

After  the  war,  let  us  hope  they  will  fulfill 
the  prediction  of  the  great  engineer,  that  they 
will  lead  in  the  maintenance  of  agencies  that 
will  insure  independence  for  all  peoples  and  a 
world  freed  from  war  and  Imperialism. 


Downy  Mildew  or  Blue  Mold 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MOIfTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITEft)  STATES 

Saturday,  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr. 'WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  'TDowny 
Mildew  or  Blue  Mold,"  v/ritten  by  Mr. 
William  G.  Holman,  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Dvrlng  the  past  few  years,  a  very  destruc- 
tive plant  disease  kncwn  as  downy  mildew 


or  blue  mold  has  been  playing  havoc  with 
tobacco  plants  in  the  plant  beds  and  causing 
great  losses  to  the  farmers.  This  disease 
attacks  and  deetroya  the  i^ants  in  the  beds 
before  they  are  transplanted  in  the  fields. 

The  ICarch  IMl  Issue  at  tb»  Soathem  To- 
bacco Journal  of  Winaton-Salem.  said  that: 
"Tobacco  blue  mold  U  costing  tobacco  grow- 
ers of  the  flue-ciu-ed  area  an  estimated  $5,- 
000.000  per  season,  according  to  authoritative 
sources."  I  think  this  is  an  understatement. 
The  farmers  of  this  State  sustain  a  loss  each 
year  oS  considerably  more  than  half  that 
amount.  In  fact,  it  Is  probable  their  loaeea 
exceed  that  amount. 

Federal  and  State  plant  experts  have  been 
working  on  the  problem  for  12  years,  and  they 
are  recommending  two  different  treatments 
fcr  blue  mold  today:  1,  the  spray  treatment, 
and  2,  the  fumigation  treatment.  The  spray 
treatment  involves  an  extra  cost  to  the 
farmer  of  about  3  cents  per  square  yard,  and 
the  extra  cost  of  the  fumigation  treatment 
is  from  6  to  6  cents  pe-  square  yard. 

North  Carolina  planted  about  511,000  acres 
In  tobacco  In  1941,  and  it  takes  50  square 
yards  of  plant  beds  for  growing  the  plants 
for  each  acre.  So,  the  cost  of  the  spray  and 
fumigation  treatments  nms  Into  money. 
Sometimes  the  farmers  go  to  that  extra  ex- 
pense and  then  fail  to  grow  plants  enough 
for  their  needs.  When  they  obtain  these 
plants  from  other  farms,  they  frequently 
bring  back  other  plant  diseases  in  the  soil 
around  the  roots  of  these  plants:  black  shank 
and  Granville  wilt  for  instance.  These  plant 
diseases  are  more  destructive  than  blue  mold. 
Once  the  germs  of  these  diseases  get  in  the 
soil,  tobacco  cannot  be  grown  on  that  laud 
again  for  5  or  6  years. 

Dr.  F,  A.  Wolf,  of  Duke  University,  who  has 
been  working  on  the  problem  with  Govern- 
ment and  State  plant  pathologists,  said:  "No 
sprays  or  dusts  do  more  than  decrease 
severity  of  attack."  He  also  said  that: 
"Sprayed  plants  can't  be  transplant*  1  until 
they  recover  from  attack,  thus  delaying  trans- 
plantation from  1  to  2  weeks.  This  delay  tn 
about  9  out  of  10  cases  is  sufficient  to  reduce 
very  sharply  the  profitableness  of  the  crop." 

Dr.  Wolf  said  thla  about  fumigation:  "It 
completely  prevents  or  cures  after  an  attack 
starts,"  but  United  States  Bulletin  No.  1799 
said:  "Mold  may  appear  in  gassed  beds  about 
a  week  after  treatments  are  dlscontlntied." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  spray  does  no  more 
than  decrease  severity  of  attack  and  the 
fumigation  will  not  prevent  other  attacks  of 
the  disease  before  the  plants  are  drawn  from 
the  beds  and  transplanted  In  the  fields.  Ob- 
viously, neither  of  these  costly  methods  pre- 
vent a  delay  In  planting  the  crop  which  In  9 
out  of  10  cases  is  sufficient  to  reduce  very 
sharply  the  profitableness  of  the  crop. 

Let's  see  what  is  happening  today  after  12 
years  of  Government  and  State  experimen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Tom  Linder.  Georgia's  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  wrote  me  on  March  23,  1943,  say- 
ing: "Extreme  cold;  a  blue  mold  has  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  tobacco  plants  In  the 
Tobacco  Belt  of  Georgia." 

Several  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  farm 
county  agents  have  sent  me  written  reports 
this  year,  as  follows:  (1)  Rockingham 
County,  N.  C:  "Blue  mold  has  affected  prac- 
tically every  plant  bed  In  this  section.  It  has 
delayed  the  planting  of  the  crop  from  2  to  3 
weeks."  (2)  "Blue  mold  on  tobacco  plants 
has  done  considerable  damage  in  Columbus 
County  and  has  delayed  tobacco  being  trans- 
planted in  the  field  at  least  2  weeks."  (3) 
"Blue  mold  retarded  the  growth  of  tobacco 
plants  in  Johnston  County  about  10  days." 
(4)  "Blue  mold  Is  doing  considerable  dam- 
age in  Caswell  County  this  year.  It  Is  catis- 
Ing  a  shortage  of  plants  in  some  sections  and 
delaying  the  planting  In  most  cases  from  a 
week  to  10  days."    (5)  Pittsylvania  County, 


Va.:  "BlTie  mold  has  done  eonaiderable  dam- 
age in  this  county  this  year.  I  fear  that  tIM 
stand  will  be  bad  on  account  of  this  dlseaae. 
making  It  necessary  to  replant  oonsklerabto 
tobacco."  (6)  Halifax  County.  Va.:  "Blua 
mold  has  done  considerable  damage  and  haa 
delayed  the  planting  of  the  crop  around  10 
days."  Dr.  Wolf  aaya  thla  delay  In  9  out  of 
10  caaes  meana  a  leaa  profitable  crop. 

I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
have  given  much  thought  and  attention  to 
the  relation  between  the  physiological  eon- 
ditlon  of  the  plant*  and  the  incidence  of 
plant  dlaeaaee. 

In  1941  I  prepared  a  q^edal  fertUlnr  mix- 
ture that  was  intended  to  give  tbe  tender 
tobacco  plant  miefa  a  healthy  growth  tbat  it 
would  be  less  cusoeptlble  and  more  leeistant 
to  plant  dlaeaaes.  I  conducted  06  plant  bed 
tests  of  this  mixture  in  nine  coonttes  at 
this  State  that  year,  one  of  tbem  on  Oovemor 
BroughtoniB  farm  and  another  on  the  farm  of 
Sheriff  Turner,  at  Wake  Cotmty.  At  least 
half  of  these  plant  beds  were  located  oa 
farms  near  other  plant  beds  on  which  othsr 
fertiliser  hsd  been  used.  In  each  tnstano* 
blue  mold  attacked  and  did  oooslderable  dam- 
age to  the  plants  on  theee  nearby  beds,  but 
none  at  it  was  found  on  any  at  these  28  beds. 
The  plants  on  xx.y  test  bed  were  not  only 
healthier  and  stronger  than  the  plants  in 
other  nearby  beds  but  they  started  off  to 
growing  in  the  fields  faster  than  plants  drawn 
frt»n  other  beds  and  planted  beside  tbem  la 
the  same  field  at  the  same  time. 

Gov.  J.  M.  Broughton  said  this:  "Ifr.  Hol- 
man has  given  much  thought  and  attention 
to  this  Important  subject,  and  with  a  little 
assistance  he  would  undoubtedly  be  able  to 
make  a  contribution  toward  the  solution  of 
this  important  problem.  He  has  tried  soma 
experiments  on  one  of  my  farms,  on  the  farm 
of  Sheriff  Turner,  and  tliey  have  proved  suc- 
cessful." 

Sheriff  Turner,  of  Wake  County,  said  this: 
"The  plant  bed  showed  no  signs  of  blue  mold, 
and  the  plants  were  stmnger  and  healthier 
than  plants  in  other  nearby  beds  that  were 
planted  3  or  4  weeks  earner.** 

Dr.  Earl  H.  Hall,  professor  of  botany,  the 
Woman's  College  of  the  Unlverrtty  of  North 
Carolina,  said  this:  "Mr.  Holman  has  outlined 
his  plan  of  work  to  me  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  {lis  thesis  is  physiologically  as  well  mm 
logically  sound." 

Dr.  W.  D.  Hoyt,  professor  of  biology,  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  Univenslty.  said  this:  "Tour 
reasoning  seems  well  fotmded." 

Dr.  F.  C.  Bauer,  professor,  soil  fertility. 
University  of  Illinois,  said  this:  'Tt  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  there  Is  JustlflcatloQ 
for  yotir  point  of  view." 

In  1940  Senators  Basklxt,  Btsd,  Gxobcs. 
Tyoings,  and  ELetnolcs  thought  that  the 
progress  I  had  already  made  entitled  me  to  a 
little  as£istaace  from  the  Ooveriunent.  They 
wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  President  request- 
ing him  to  give  his  approval  and  to  request 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  appfove  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  that  would  make  a  grant 
of  $10,000  to  me  for  the  completion  of  my  re- 
search work.  This  letter  was  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  this  Depart- 
ment replied  to  it  saying,  "No  evidence  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Department  which 
would  justify  the  belief  that  any  public 
benefit  would  accrue." 

In  1942  I  tned  again  to  get  a  little  help 
from  the  Govertin:icnt.  Since  It  appeared 
that  I  was  so  close  to  my  goal,  I  felt  that 
$5,000  world  enable  me  to  rtach  it.  I  there- 
fore asked  for  that  amoimt  and  promised  to 
make  my  formula  public  at  the  completion 
of  my  research  work  so  that  all  growers  might 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Department  of  Agrioilture  to  two 
things :  First,  the  fact  that  my  special  mixture 
had  been  used  with  complete  success  on  26 
{dant  beds  in  9  counties  at  this  State;  and 
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second,  the  fact  that  8  teachers  of  botany 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  my  theory 
was  sound.  These  things  shoiild  have 
weighed  heavily  in  my  favor.  Furthermore 
the  Governors  of  North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia,  the  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
and  many  others  had  recommended  that  this 
assistance  be  given.  Gov.  J.  M.  Broughton 
and  MaJ.  L.  P.  McLendon.  of  Greensboro,  able 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  bar,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Goverrmient 
grant  to  Luther  Burbank  "to  promote  agri- 
cultural experimentation  Is  a  precedent  for 
Government  aid  In  the  promotion  of  experl- 
menu  deemed  to  be  of  probable  value  to 
agriculture."  However,  this  strong  array  of 
facts  made  no  impression  on  the  Department 
of  Agrlcultiire.  and  this  application  was  like- 
wise rejected.  Why?  There  must  be  a  rea- 
son.   Can  anyone  tell  me  what  it  Is? 

A  Federal  grand  Jury  in  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict Federal  Court  of  this  State  engaged  in 
conducting  a  Nation-wide  investigation  of 
the  fertilizer  Industry  made  the  startling 
charge  on  February  10,  IMl.  that  collusion 
had  existed  between  the  fertilizer  interests 
and  State  legislatures  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment offlclals,  and  the  defendants  admitted 
that  this  charge  was  true  and  paid  fines 
amounting  to  over  a  quarter  million  dollars. 
Do  the  facts  stated  herein  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  influence  of  the  fertilizer 
Interests  extends  beyond  State  legislatures — 
to  other  and  higher  branches  of  Government? 
If  so,  has  this  Influence  been  powerful  enough 
to  prevent  the  doing  of  things  that  are  un- 
doubtedly in  the  public  Interest? 

I  asked  for  the  investigation  of  the  fer- 
tilizer industry,  and  the  late  Senator  Borah 
helped  me  to  get  it.  The  evidence  that  I 
furnished  helped  to  indict  103  fertilizer  firms 
and  individuals  for  practices  that  have  been 
harmful  to  the  farmers  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. At  the  conclusion  of  this  investiga- 
tion, Ur.  John  W.  Aiken.  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General,  said  this  in  open  court: 
"He  wanted  It  known  that  Mr.  William  G. 
Holman  had  cooperated  fully  with  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  preparation  of  the  case  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury  and  had  assisted  In  every 
way  possible  during  the  presentation  before 
the  court."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  made 
me  persona  non  grata  to  the  fertilizer  indus- 
try, but  it  should  not  have  operated  against 
me — as  It  seems  to  have  done — when  I  tried 
to  be  of  further  service  to  my  country. 

Dr.  Earl  H.  Hall  has  not  only  said  that  my 
thesis  is  physiologically  as  well  as  logically 
sound,  he  has  also  said  that  when  I  prove 
this  to  be  the  case  "It  will  revolutionize  the 
preparation  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers 
wherever  used  and  sold."  It  will  do  more  than 
that,  it  will  result  In  the  enactment  of  a  na- 
tional fertilizer  law  that  will  protect  the 
farmers  of  tht  Nation  from  further  exploi- 
tation. This  undertaking  Is.  therefore.  Na- 
tion-wide in  Its  scope,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
serving of  the  helping  hand  of  any  man  who 
wants  to  put  a  stop  to  the  exploitation  of 
the  farmers. 

Wit.   G.  HOLMAN. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Hon.  Ulysses  Samuel  Guyer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
mourn  the  passing  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kansas,  the  Honorable 

U.  S    GUYIR. 


He  was  an  able,  affable,  learned,  and 
eloquent  representative  of  that  great 
western  commonwealth  that  has  sent 
so  many  worthy  and  distinguished  sons 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  time  I  ever  heard  him  speak 
he  made  a  lasting  impression  on  me.  It 
was  during  the  memorial  services  for  his 
immediate  predecessor,  Hon.  Edward  C. 
Little.  Mr.  Gxtter  ran  against  Mr.  Little 
for  the  nomination  for  Congress  in  the 
Republican  primary  in  1916.  and  out  of 
21,000  ballots  cast,  Mr.  Little  was  nom- 
inated by  1  vote.  He  was  elected  that 
fall,  came  to  Congress  and  served  with 
distinction  until  his  death  in  1924.  Mr. 
GmfER  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and 
during  the  memorial  services  to  Mr.  Lit- 
tle on  February  1,  1925,  Mr.  Guyer  paid 
him  the  following  eloquent,  inspiring, 
and  enhghtening  tribute,  which  I  should 
like  to  appropriate  and  dedicate  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Guyer  himself  as  my 
farewell  expression  on  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  a  valued  and  cherished  friend. 
It  reads  as  follows: 
Mr.  GuYiR.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  my  predecessor,  Col.  Edward  C. 
Little,  was  born  3  years  prior  to  the  beginnini' 
of  the  CivU  War.  His  lifetime  embraced  ail 
the  great  and  stirring  crises  of  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

Drawn  by  the  magnet  of  the  western  sea, 
his  parents  Joined  that  endless  caravan  that 
swept  toward  the  frontier  Just  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  That  colossal  connict  had 
set  in  motion  energies  we  did  not  suspect  we 
possessed,  and  created  giants  in  both  armies 
that  have  challenged  the  admiration  of  all 
the  world.  Those  mighty  energies  that  fil- 
tered out  of  the  wreck  and  stress  of  that  war, 
like  electricity  generated  by  some  huge  dyna- 
mo, had  to  be  diverted  Into  some  adequate 
and  engrossing  channel  to  absorb  the  shock 
of  the  restless  and  reckless  spirits  born  of 
that  tumult  of  elemental  passions. 

Fortunately,  at  that  time  we  had  the  rich- 
est and  greatest  frontier  on  earth,  and  the 
brawny  arms  that  contended  in  that  mighty 
struggle  were  bared  to  the  shoulder  to  fling 
back  the  frontier  toward  the  western  sunset. 
At  that  time  bluegrass,  the  symbol  and  signal 
of  civilization,  had  then  only  timidly  in- 
vaded the  valleys  of  the  Kaw  and  Maral.s 
des  Cygnes.  The  embers  of  Lawrence  were 
hardly  cold,  and  its  hatred  still  glowed  with 
white-hot  rage,  when  Edward  C.  Little,  then 
a  lad  of  seven  summers,  came  to  live  In  the 
district  v.-hlch  he  afterward  represented  with 
signal  distinction  for  nearly  a  decade. 

The  soil  of  that  historic  district  was  stained 
with   the   first   blood   that    was   sacrificed    ;n 
the  great  conflict,  when  the  scenes  of  that 
struggle  were  shifted  from  the  forensic  bat- 
tles in  these  halls  to  the  plains  and  primeval 
forests  of  virgin  Ilansas.     As  far  as  Kansas 
and  that  district  were  concerned,  the  issues 
of  the  war  were  decided  before  the  thunders 
of  Sumtor  had  awakened  the  smoldering  fires 
of    1861.     The   question   of   nationalitv   was 
.settled  there  long  before  the  guns  of  o'eitys-    | 
burg  had  Justified  the  faith  of  Washini^ton    | 
and    Hamilton,    and    of    Webster    and    John    I 
Marshall,  in  the  indissoluble  integrity  of  the    | 
Federal  Union.    The  names  of  Lawrence.  Le- 
compton.  and  Osawatomle  were  on  the  lips 
of  the  Nation  when  Shlloh  tod  Chichamauga    I 
slumbered  In  the  repose  of  obscurity. 

The  father  of  Edward  C.  Little,  himself  a  I 
Unicn  soldier,  settled  on  the  very  soil  made  I 
historic  in  that  brutal  border  warfare,  at  the  I 
Juncture  and  blending  of  the  Oregon  and  the 
old  Santa  Pe  trails — the  two  most  hlscoric  ' 
and  romantic  trails  that  ever  mapped  the  I 
frontiers  of  the  earth.  And  thus  it  was  that  ' 
Colonel  Little,  then  a  child,  saw  the  pag-  ! 
earitry  of  the  plains.  With  his  childish  eyes  ' 
he  beheld  that  winding,  white-crowned  cara- 
van, under  the  protection  of  whose  panoply 


the  embryo  of  an  empire  was  borne  out  upon 
the  Great  Plains.  With  his  boyish  feet  he 
walked  upon  that  dusty  path  over  which 
Anglo-Saxon  genius  staggered  out  onto  the 
great  American  desert  to  build  an  unshackled 
civilization.  Here  in  the  twilight  he  saw  the 
blue  campflre  smoke  rise  like  the  sky  in 
solution,  and  heard  the  paean  of  the  prairies — 
the  hymn  of  the  plains: 

'To  the  West!     To  the  West  1     To  the  land  of 

the  free, 
Where  the  mighty  Missouri  rolls  down  to  the 

sea; 
Where  a  man  is  a  man  if  he's  v;llling  to  toll. 
And  the  humble  may  gather  the  fruit  of  the 

soil." 

At  that  time  Kansas  City  was  a  guard  at 
the  gates  of  the  wilderness,  a  sentinel  on  the 
fringe  of  the  desert.  Wichita  had  not  yet  sur- 
prised the  desert,  nor  Dodge  invaded  the 
wilderness.  The  great  wheatflelds  of  the 
Kansas  of  today  were  the  habitat  of  count- 
less buffalo  and  the  hunting  ground  of  the 
savage.  While  eastern  Kansas  wore  the 
asp.'ct  of  organized  society,  Just  over  the 
horizon  to  the  west  was  the  virgin  prairie  sea. 
To  that  frontier,  besides  the  Kaw,  came 
James  Butler  Hickcck,  better  known  in  the 
unwritten  epic  of  the  prairies  as  "Wild  Bill." 
He  settled  near  the  Little  homestead.  He 
was  a  Scotchman  vhose  ancestors  came  to 
Vermont  a  century  and  a  half  ago  and  fought 
by  the  side  of  Ethan  Allen.  He  had  been  a 
Union  scout  in  the  Civil  War;  and  so  soon 
after  Appomattox  there  was  not  that  cordial 
relation  t>etween  those  who  wore  the  blue 
and  those  who  wore  the  gray  which  exists 
today  between  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
General  Sherwood,  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Major  Stedman.  His  Mis- 
souri neighbors  burned  his  habitation  twice, 
when  he  decided  that  farming  was  not  a 
congenial  occupation.  So,  finally,  in  after 
years,  he  settled  down  to  the  gentle  art  of 
keeping  the  peace  when  Wichita,  Abilene, 
Hays,  and  Dodge  City  were  engaged  In  a  con- 
test to  decide  which  was  the  toughest  town 
on  earth — each  in  its  turn  deserved  the  title. 
Colonel  Little  wrote  a  number  of  historical 
sketches  concerning  frontier  life  on  the  border 
in  Kansas.  Cue  of  these  sketches,  written 
about  20  years  ago.  was  entitled  "A  Son  of 
the  Border."  It  is  a  spirited  recital  of  that 
great  frontiersman's  career,  and  illustrates 
the  skill  of  Colonel  Little  as  an  author.  Per- 
mit me  to  quote  the  clo.sing  paragraph: 

•  Homer  sang  Achilles  into  30  centuries  of 
reno-,v:i.  The  deeds  of  many  frontiersmen 
excel  the  Greek's.  David  did  his  own  singing 
and  came  out  with  a  great  reputation.  Yet 
I  doubt  r.ot  that  the  McKandlas  gang  would 
have  nuide  Goliath  look  like  an  amateur. 
Ivarhoe  in  his  lion  kettle  with  his  long  lance 
killing  the  neighbors  for  love  of  God  n-i  lady 
never  surpai-sed  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of 
Wild  Bill  and  his  comrades.  But  the  dime 
novdist  has  been  their  biographer  and  cheap 
notoriety  their  reward.  They  deserve  a 
statelier  history  and  a  sweeter  requiem.  With 
all  their  faults  they  were  brave  and  gallant 
':cnt!empu^nd  made  it  possible  for  quiet  men 
to  bring  decent  women  and  establish  Ameri- 
can homes  on  the  plains  and  in  the  moun- 
tains. Wild  Bill's  adventures  should  have 
come  to  the  knowled'^e  of  that  fine  old  Scotch- 
man  who  delighted  in  the  blare  of  bugles  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  the  tale  of  chivalry.  Walter 
Scott  would  have  made  this  great  scout  and 
peace  cflicer  a  hero  of  romance  and  a  prince 
of  the  border." 

This  demonstrates  thr.t  Colonel  Little  was 
really  a  gifted  writer,  and  had  he  confined 
his  efforts  to  literature  he  would  no  doubt 
have  achieved  a  high  place  In  the  literary 
world.  He  was  a  traveler  cf  note.  His  ac- 
tivities took  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth- 
as  consul  general  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  in  1892-  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  Soanlsh-Ameri- 
can  War.  and  over  the  American  Continent  in 
later  life.  Had  he  reduced  to  writing  his 
varied  experiences  and  published  his  literary 
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enaeavors,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  immortalized  his  name  in  the  world  of 
letters  And  what  lives  longer  than  a  book? 
A  Kansas  bard,  "Ironqulll,"  expressed  that 
thought  better  than  anyone  else: 

"With    granite    once    a    genius    bridged    a 

stream; 
A  builder  once  a  rugged  temple  virrought; 
On  canvas  once  a  painter  fixed  a  thought; 
A  sculptor  once  in  marble  carved  a  dream; 
A   queen   once   built   a   tomb,   and   in   tlie 

scheme 
Of  gold  and  bronze  the  qvilverlng  sunbeams 

cavight; 
Then  came  oblivion,  unseen,  unsought — 
Contemptuous  of  tlilnker  and  of  theme. 

"And  someone  wrote  a  book.    Palace  and  hall 
Are  gone.    Marble  and  bronze  are  dust.    The 

fanes 
Are  fallen  which  the  sungold  sought.     The 

rook. 
At  morn,  caws  garrulously  over  all. 
All!    All  are  gone.    The  book  alone  remains. 
Man  builds  no  structure  which  outlives  a 

book." 

Colonel  Little's  literary  efforts  were  not 
confined  to  prose,  for  in  his  earlier  life  he 
wrote  much  superior  verse.  At  the  University 
of  Kansas  he  was  a  lender  in  Greek-letter 
circles,  being  a  member  of  one  of  the  Greek- 
letter  fraternities,  and  one  of  his  poems  of 
college  days  celebrates  the  fraternal  ties  of 
those  college  orders. 

"THE  GREEKS 

"O  college  days  that  speed  on  wing  so  strong, 
O  college  Joys  that  last  not  long,  not  long, 
O  college  friends  from  whom  we  soon  shall 

sever. 
O  college  friendships  made  for  aye  and  ever, 
O  dreams  of  youth  so  sweet,  so  frail,  so  fleet- 
ing, 
"Neath  touch  of  time  and  care  so  swift  re- 
treating— 

"To  you  the  goblets  clink, 
Greek  pledged  to  Greek  we  drink; 
Eternal  be  the  link 

That  binds  our  hearts  in  one. 
Long  mystic  flames  shall  dance 
'Neath  warm  fraternal  glance. 

Till  life's  last  set  of  sun. 

"Prom  where  the  sunshine  glistens 

On  mantle  fair  of  snow,  ■ 
To  where  old  JEtna  listens 

To  sullen  depths  below; 
From  where  the  morn's  fair  fingers 

Throw  ope  the  gates  of  day. 
To  where  the  daylight  lingers 

No  more  on  crested  spray; 
O'er  man  and  stream  and  hillside, 

O'er  all  the  shadows  fall; 
But  the  sunlight  softly  lingers 

Round  the  dear  old  chapter  hall. 

"Aside  our  foes  we  fling. 
Greek  pledged  to  Greek  we  sing. 
Till  wall  and  rafter  ring, 

'Nor  time  nor  space  shall  sever.' 
The  sparkling  wine  we  quaff. 
At  fate  and  hate  we  laugh, 

God  bless  the  Greeks  forever!" 

Traveling  In  old  Mexlcc  he  found  an  old 
temple  in  ruins  over  whose  moss-covered 
portal  was  written: 

"Haec  est  Domus  Del 
Et  Porta  Coell." 

From  this  suggestion  he  wrote  a  most  beau- 
tiful poem.  Entitled  "Domus  et  Porta."  which 
I  will  here  quote: 

"With  moss  and  Ivy  grown. 
It  marks  the  sacred  stone. 

Let  It  stand. 
It  was  carved  by  men  of  old. 
Who  have  long  been  stUl  and  cold, 
"Neath  Mezic  sand. 


"For,  you  see,  it's  my  belief 
That  the  Domus  is  a  reef 

In  the  sea; 
That  the  Porta  Is  a  dream. 
Like  the  lights  I  thought  did  gleam 

Through  to  me. 

"I  long  had  hope  and  faith. 
Yet  my  hope  wa?"JUBt  a  wraith — 

For  the  hour; 
And  my  prayers  have  gone  to  seed. 
As  a  withered,  ragged  weed 

Without  flower. 

"Yet  still  I  feel  the  need 
Of  Domus.  port  and  creed. 

And  a  friend; 
For  I've  neither  fear  nor  hope, 
While  I  sadly,  blindly  grope 

Toward  the  end. 

"Whan  sinners  throng  the  aisle, 
I  see  them  read  and  smile 

At  the  shrine. 
But  each  carries  in  his  heart. 
In  a  secret  place,  apart. 

That  old  line: 

"  "This  Is  the  house  of  God. 
This,  where  sinners'  f  et  have  trod 

O'er  the  floor. 
And  praise  Him,  'tis  Heaven's  Gate, 
Oh,  weak  one,  be  not  too  late, 
At  the  door.' 

"Though  I  do  not  enter  In, 
I  dislike  the  scoffer's  grin 

At  the  scroll. 
For  perhaps  the  priest  was  right. 
With  his  home  and  gate,  so  trite. 

For  a  goal. 

"Nor  you  nor  I  should  sneer 
At  what  is  written  here 

In  ancient  bookish  tongue. 
Who  knows,  not  I  nor  you. 
If  perchance  the  tale  be  true 

That  priest  and  mart3rr  sung? 

"What  is  graven  on  the  stone. 
Let  us  leave  it,  lads,  alone 

With  Its  dead. 
It,  on  souls  that  toll  and  grieve. 
If  they  only  can  believe. 
Hope  doth  shed. 

"Once  there  came  a  learned  priest. 
Holy  man  from  Spanish  east — 

With  all  uncovered  head 
Bore  the  cross  of  Christ  as  far 
Through  the  smoke  and  flame  of  war. 

As  Cortez  dared  to  tread. 

"Laughed  at  famine,  laughed  in  scorn. 
At  the  fears  from  danger  'wm. 

His  garments  gray. 
Led  the  boldest  in  the  flght — 
To  armed  soldier,  plumed  knight 
Showed  the  way. 

"He  might  have  broken  lances  under  beauty's 

witching  glances. 
Where,  on  an  army's  banners,  the  laughing 
sunshine  dances. 
O'er  the  plain. 
He  might  have  been  the  counselor  of  Cas- 
tile's proudest  king. 
Or  won  the  cloak  of  cardinal  where  ten  thou- 
sand anthems  ring. 
In  distant  Spain. 

"But  he  chose  the  sacred  service 

Of  the  Child  of  Nazareth, 
Risked  (or  Him  his  manhood's  prime, 

Poverty  and  death. 
Here  he  built  the  great  cathedral. 

This  his  tomb: 
His  princely  soul  was  crowned  here — 

Beyond  the  gate  there's  room. 

"Here  be  rests,  his  task  Is  done. 
Here  he  lies,  his  peace  is  wan; 

Let  him  rest. 
Who  knows  but  lis  of  Ood's  own. 
And  he's  close  beside  the  throne, 

A  welcome  guest? 


"Then  tow  low  your  Saxon  head. 
Softly  speak  and  lightly  tread. 

'Neath  words  so  grand. 
To  carve  the  line  that  stands  above. 
He  gave  up  life  and  fame  and  love. 

He  believed  it — let  it  stand. 

"Haec  est  Domus  Del: 

This  is  the  House  of  God: 
Et  Porta  Coell: 
This  the  gate  His  martyrs  trod." 

I  am  sure  that  all  will  agree  that  thli 
poem  displays  no  ordinary  poetic  gift.  I 
regret  that  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
speak  of  his  gift  of  oratory,  but  Members 
of  the  House  are  familiar  with  that.  Few 
men  have  had  such  a  wide  diversity  of 
talent,  and  few  have  excelled  In  such  varied 
lines.  He  was  diplomat,  poet,  orator,  sol- 
dier, lawyer,  and  statesman — preeminent  In 
all.  He  drained  life's  brimming  cup  to  Iti 
dregs  In  living  his  great  and  purposeful 
career,  and  is  now  gone  to  Join  that  vast 
majority  where  the  question  of  quorum  la 
never  raised. 

Colonel  Little  had  his  faults,  "Even  as  yoa 
and  I,"  but  his  friends  wrote  them  on  the 
shifting,  inconstant  sands,  where  the  for- 
giveness of  wind  and  wave  has  washed  them 
all  away.  He  always  retained  something  of 
the  brutal  frankness  of  the  frontier,  some- 
thing of  the  brusqueness  of  the  old  border; 
softened  only  slightly  by  university  training 
and  masked  but  thinly  by  a  highly  culti- 
vated mind.  This  abruptness  of  manner 
often  withheld  from  him  the  credit  that  was 
due.  Here  In  Congress  he  raveled  out  his 
life  like  a  prodigal  spendthrift  In  the  service 
of  his  country,  which  a  none  too  grateful 
Republic  may  never  properly  appreciate. 

No  eulogy  of  Colonel  Little  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  parenthesis  Including  the 
heroic  devotion  of  Edna  Steele  Little,  the 
partner  of  all  his  triumphs,  the  comrade  of 
his  struggles,  and  the  colleague  of  his  labors. 
He  has  left  to  her  and  their  son  the  price- 
less heritage  of  a  good  name  and  the  record 
of  a  life  full  of  devotion  to  his  country, 
his  family,  and  his  friends. 

What  a  pitiable  little  span  is  human  life. 
When  viewed  from  Its  troubled  svirface,  what 
a  strange  and  pathetic  tragedy.  Yesterday, 
the  warm,  sweet  current  of  life;  today,  still 
in  the  chill  of  death.  Yesterday,  the  thrin 
of  preeminence  and  superiority;  today,  the 
democratic  equality  of  the  dust.  For  death. 
like  love,  levels  all  rank.  There  Is  no  caste 
In  the  dominion  of  the  septilcher.  Death  Is 
the  universal  decree.  The  earth  Itself  Is  but 
one  vast  mausoleum.  We  touch  It  not  with- 
out desecrating  a  myriad  sepuleher.  The 
very  rocks  that  wall  us  in  are  but  the  archives 
of  life  that  throbbed  in  long-forgotten  ages. 
All  that  lives  must  die. 

"The  hand  of  the  king  thrt  the  scepter  hath 

borne, 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  miter  hath 

worn. 
The  eye  of  the  sage  and  the  heart  of  the 

brave. 
Are  hidden  at  last  In  the  depths  of  th« 

grave." 

But  it  is  said  that  there  Is  no  life  without 
death    and    that    in    nature    death    Is    the 

phophecy  of  life. 

"Plato,  thou  reasonest  well  I 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond 

desire. 
This  longing  after  ImmortaUtyr* 

Bryant  says  of  the  migratory  bird: 

"There  Is  a  power  whose  care 

Teaches    thy    way    along    that    pathless 
coast — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 
Lone  wondering,  but  not  lost." 
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*3e  who  from  zone  to  zone. 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  cer- 
tain night. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright." 

The  bird  that  sunward  guides  Its  flight  does 
not  know  that  eternal  suminer  smiles  be- 
neath the  tropic  sun,  but  when  the  bird  ar- 
rives there  the  summer  Is.  The  instinct  with 
which  we  cling  to  life  and  which  Inheres  in 
us  Is  like  the  cosmic  urge  of  the  bird,  and 
Mature  does  not  deceive  her  children. 

I  know  of  no  better  manner  of  closing  this 
faltering  eulogy  of  your  frisnd  and  mine  than 
by  quoting  a  little  poem  by  that  great  dra- 
matic critic,  the  late  William  Winter.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  Mr  Winter  was  very  111  and 
dose  to  the  gates  of  death.  After  his  recovery 
he  wrote  this  littla  poem,  and  In  my  humble 
oplniun  no  sweeter  honey  of  its  kind  has 
dripped  from  the  hive  of  genius  since  Ten- 
nyson wrote  The  Crossing  of  the  Bar.  In  the 
calm  philosophy  of  Him  who  walked  by  the 
tideless  sea  I  can  well  imagine  Colonel  Little 
facing  death  echoing  the  thoueht  of  Wlllkim 
Winter  as  expiesstd  In  this  little  poem; 

"One  other  bitter  drop  to  drink, 

And  then — no  morel 
One  little  pause  upon  the  brink, 

And  then — go  o'er! 
One  sigh — and  then  the  llb'ract  morn 

Of  perfect  dp.y. 
When  my  free  spirit,  newly  born. 

Shall  soar  away! 

"One  pang — and  I  shall  rend  the  thrall 

Where  grief  abides. 
And  generous  death  shall  chow  me  all 

That  nov/  he  bides; 
And,  lucid  in  that  second  birth, 

I  shall  discern 
What  all  the  sages  of  the  earth 

Have  died  to  learn. 

•One  motion — and  the  stream  Is  crost, 

'So  dark,  so  deep! 
And  I  shall  triumph,  or  be  lost 

In  endless  sleep. 
Then  onward,  whatsoe'er  my  fate. 

I  shall  not  caR! 
Kor  sin  nor  sorrow,  love  nor  hate 

Can  touch  me  there." 

And.  finally.  If  I  were  to  mark  his  last  rest- 
ing place  out  there  beneath  the  sod  of  the 
prairies  he  loved  so  well,  I  would  mark  It  as 
another  great  Kansan's  grave  Is  marked — 
with  a  granite  boulder  Inscribed  with  a  clas- 
sic from  his  own  pen. 

Upon  that  rugged  boulder  I  would  let  Colo- 
nel Little  write  his  own  epitaph,  a  stanza 
from  his  poem  which  I  have  Just  quoted: 

"Here  he  rests,  his  task  Is  done. 
Here  he  lies,  his  peace  Is  won; 

Let  him  rest. 
Who  knows  but  'tis  of  Qod's  own 
And  he's  close  beside  the  throne, 

A  welcome  guest?" 


Address  of  Hon.  CUade  Pepper,  of 
Florida,  Before  the  Drug,  Chemical, 
and  AlBed  Trades  Section  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

or  ixoRmA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Uie  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  address 


I  delivered  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  on  March  12.  1942,  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  drug,  chemi- 
cal, and  allied  trades  section  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  followis: 

America  today  is  in  danger.  Tlie  boa  con- 
strictor-like colls  of  tyrannical  dictators  are 
closing  tighter  and  tighter  around  the  globe 
and  around  us.  Sinister  devilish  lorc^^s  have 
st-t  out  to  conquer  the  earth.  We  are  the 
chief  obstacle  in  their  path.  Except  tliey 
conquer  us.  they  cannot  succeed.  If  they 
conquer  us.  the  world  will  be  theirs.  Between 
u.s  and  them  stand  heroic,  mighty  naticns, 
brave,  stalwart  peoples  who  have  given  the 
wjrld  a  |,lorious  example  of  fortitude  nnd 
li'jhting.  But  closer  and  ciof-er  to  us  have 
stretciied  the  tcntaclet,  of  these  mighty  ocu- 
puses.  They  have  been  scooping  the  ships 
almost  from  our  shores.  Our  own  sell  has  felt 
the  sting  of  their  strike. 

These  v;cioup  foes  are  bent  up.  n  no  half- 
way measures.  It  is  with  them,  as  it  is  with 
Uf — conquer  or  die.  We  shall  utterly  b;e.:k 
their  bacJis,  or  they  shall  break  cuis.  This  is 
a  battle  to  th^  death.  Ana  Icng  ago  we  en- 
tered into  this  contest  with  the  spirit  cf  those 
words : 

"Lay  on,  MacduS; 
And  damn'd  be  hira  that   first  cries,   'Hold, 
enough!"  " 

They  have  thrown  all  into  the  battle  — 
materials,  money,  morals,  decency,  ni'-n, 
women,  and  children.  Nothing  have  tl-ey 
held  back  for  the  morrow,  or  the  next  year, 
or  the  next  decade,  or  for  peace. 

They  have  been  long  getting  ready,  again 
holding  back  nothing  in  their  preparatior — 
thinking,  working,  spending,  planning,  living 
for  naught  but  war — total  war. 

Theirs  Is  a  warrior's  tradition;  In  one  case 
to  die  a  warrior  Is  to  go  to  heaven;  In  an- 
other case  to  live  as  a  warrior  is  to  have 
heaven  on  earth.  Can  we  stand  up  against 
such  foes?  If  so,  how?  Can  we  do  it  by 
quarreling  among  ourselves?  Can  we  do  it 
by  members  of  the  press.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  members  of  the  country  yapping 
at  the  heels  of  the  President?  Can  we  do 
It  merely  by  slight  Inconvenience?  Can  we 
do  It  just  by  small  sacrifices?  Can  we  do  it 
with  business  merely  as  usual?  Can  we  do 
It  and  haggle  over  contracts?  Can  we  do  it 
and  let  businessmen  fight  for  profits?  Work- 
ers battle  for  wages?  And  farmers  struggle 
for  prices?  While  Members  of  Congress  labor 
for  reelection?  Can  we  do  it  and  not  offend 
anybody  in  our  own  country?  Can  we  do 
It  and  Isave  everybody  as  well  off  as  he  now 
Is?  Can  we  do  It  and  not  get  mad?  Can 
w^c  do  It  without  somebody.  President  cr  Con- 
gress, having  the  guts  to  tell  the  people  of 
this  country  what  they  have  got  to  do  as 
their  part  and  their  place  In  winning  this  war, 
and  seeing  to  It  that  they  do  it? 

Prom  the  throats  of  the  aroused  milllcns 
of  this  Nation  pour  a  torrent  of  noes.  As- 
suming that  we  had  the  same  weapons  that 
the  dictators  have  got,  the  difference  between 
them  aiKl  us  is  the  difference  between  a  fight- 
ing team  on  edge  ready  to  give  everything 
they  have  got  to  win  and  another  team  com- 
posed of  a  bunch  of  fine  fellows  but  without 
the  will  to  win  at  any  cost.  There  are  still 
too  many  similarities  between  this  country 
and  poor  France.  We  have  got  countless 
noble,  gallant  spirits,  but  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  not  yet  developed  a  fighting  heart. 

What  Is  the  trouble?  It  is  not  Just  one 
thing.  It  Is  many  things.  It  is  not  Just  one 
person.  It  is  millions  of  people  who  are  re- 
sponsible— to  a  degree  all  of  us.  We  have 
been  bred  up  on  a  tradition  of  isolation  which 
has  sapped  our  vitality.  The  red  blood  has 
been  drained  too  much  out  of  us  as  a  Nation. 
Naturally,  being  a  nation  of  peace,  hating 
war,  we  have  not  prepared  for  it. 


We  have  lost  our  resilience.  We  do  not 
bounce  even  the  way  we  did  In  the  World 
War.  We  either  do  not  seem  to  know  what 
we  are  fighting  for,  or  do  not  believe  what 

thev  tell  us.  or  do  not  care. 

We  have  not  yet  convinced  the  average 
man  that  fur  us  to  win  this  war  means  he 
will  have  a  better  chance  in  life,  a  better  Job, 
a  better  house,  morfe  recreation,  more  secu- 
rity, that  his  children  will  get  a  better  edu- 
cvition  and  come  nearer  to  reaching  the  high 
destiny  of  man.  If  the  average  workman  felt 
that  that  was  the  stake,  you  could  not  make 
him  strike.  If  the  manufacturer  felt  that 
for  us  to  win  this  war  meant  a  better  world, 
better  trade,  wider  horizons,  greater  oppor- 
tunity, he  would  not  bother  about  profits. 
If  the  farmer  really  felt  that  for  us  to  win 
tlii.s  war  means  to  opt-n  for  him  the  v.indows 
of  a  new  hie.  that  all  the  dark  shadows  of 
hi-s  narrow  horizons  would  melt  before  the 
golden  rays  of  a  new  sun,  he  would  not  care 
.<;o  much  about  parity  or  prices.  If  poli- 
ticians felt  that  victory  for  us  meant  the 
crest  of  a  mlThty  mountain  for  the  race  of 
man,  and  be;  end  immeasurably  green  pas- 
ture.=;  of  the  i^romi.sed  land,  he  would  not  so 
m.uch  care  who  won  the  next  election. 

If  we  all  vere  leaders  consumed  by  our 
determination  to  enjoy  the  permanent 
blessi!igs  of  liberty  and  freedom,  who  would 
count  the  cost  of  what  we  should  give  up  in 
a  few  hirief  years?  Who  quarrels  about  the 
night  when  ho  knows  that  it  is  but  a  shadow 
across  the  fiery  dawn? 

America,  wake  up!  The  sand  Is  running 
out  in  the  glass.  America,  wake  up!  That 
is  your  destiny  w'lich  Is  sinking.  Wake  up, 
America!  That  is  your  future  which  Is  dy- 
ing. It  is  not  some  of  us  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with — it  is  all  of  us.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  all  of  us  to  right  ourselves.  All  those 
who  love  democracy  will  today  think  not  of 
enjoying  dcmccracy,  but  of  saving  democracy. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  listening 
for  the  strong  voice  of  another  Andrew  Jack- 
son who  commands  them  to  their  places — 
every-  man  and  woman  to  a  place — tense,  and 
determined  to  charge  as  one  the  enemy. 
swearing  before  their  children  and  their  God 
to  gain  liberty,  or  death. 


Address  of  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  at  Official  Inspection 
of  the  Synthetic  Rubber  Plants  at 
Institute,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  official  inspection  of  the 
synthetic  rubber  plants  at  Institute,  W. 
Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Carbide  &  Carbon  Chemicals  Corpora- 
tion and  United  States  Rubber  Co.  have  done 
a  good  job  here  at  Institute,  \W.  Va.,  as  many 
others  are  doing  in  the  40  plants  throughout 
the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
rubber. 

The  first  unit  of  this  butadiene  plant, 
which  uses  grain  alcohol  as  a  raw  material. 
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was  contracted  for  Augtut  1841,  and  was  oiM 
of  the  first  In  the  rubber  program.  Its  capac- 
ity was  multiplied  after  Pearl  Harbor.  I  am 
advised  that  the  process  Is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  research  and  development  by  Car- 
bide ft  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation  here 
at  Charleston. 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  In  the 
mind  of  the  President  nor  of  industry  but 
that  we  could  produce  synthetic  rubber  In 
large  quantities  within  a  reasonable  time.  I 
have  shared  this  view. 

When  the  question  of  synthetic  rubber  was 
first  discussed  in  the  latter  part  of  1940  and 
early  1941,  it  was  the  consensus  of  industry 
that  plant  facilities  to  meet  all  essential  pur- 
poses could  be  built  in  less  than  2  years  if  It 
should  become  necessary.  This  is  being  ac- 
complished, notwithstanding  that  men  and 
materials  to  build  synthetic  rubber  plants 
have  also  been  required  for  other  important 
war  activities. 

The  President's  Rubber  Svirvey  Committee 
stated  In  its  report  September  1942.  that, 
normally  to  develop  an  industry  as  large 
as  this  would  require  a  dozen  years,  and  to 
compress  it  Into  less  than  2  years  would  be  an 
almost  superhuman  task.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  task  is  being  accomplished  in  less 
than  2  years;  just  as  we  are  doing  many  other 
things  necessary  to  he  war  effort  In  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time.  Our  country  Is  equal 
to  any  task  and  ar^y  emergency,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  commending  everyone  who  has 
part  in  the  synthetic  rubljer  program,  as  well 
as  every  other  phase  of  our  war  effort. 

Within  a  month  following  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  President,  at  my  suggestion,  approved  a 
construction  program  for  the  manufacture 
of  400,000  tons  of  synthetic  rubber  annually, 
at  an  esthnated  cost  of  $400,000,000.  After 
the  fall  of  Singapore  and  the  loss  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  the  program,  with  his  ap- 
proval, was  increased  to  900,000  tons. 

The  synthetic  rubber  program  Is  going 
forward  as  originally  planned.  The  Rubber 
Director,  Rubl)er  Reserve  Company.  Defense 
Plant  Corporation,  and  others  connected 
with  the  development  of  this  industry  are 
doing  an  excellent  Job.  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  William  Jeffers'  devotion  to  his  re- 
Bponslbilltles  and  his  determination  that 
construction  of  these  facilities  be  carried 
through  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

While  fortunately  we  had  accumulated  a 
very  large  reserve  supply  of  natural  rubber, 
starting  in  July  1940,  it  has  t)«en  necessary  to 
conserve  its  use.  Just  as  we  are  having  to 
ration  and  conserve  many  other  things  to 
which  we  are  accustomed. 

The  demands  of  war  are  drastic,  but  we 
win  be  well  repaid  for  all  sacrifices  and  tem- 
porary inconveniences  If  we  make  certain 
that  our  fighting  men  have  the  weapons  and 
supplies  they  must  have  to  win  the  war. 

I  have  a  letter  from  President  Roosevelt, 
which  I  will  read  to  you : 

The  WnmE  Hottse, 
Washington,  June  11,  1943. 
The  honorable  the  Secketaut  or  Commtrce. 

Dear  Mr.  Seceetart:  As  you  know,  I  have 
never  had  any  doubt  but  that  we  could  suc- 
cessfully manufacture  synthetic  rubber  in 
any  reasonable  quantities  if  it  became  neces- 
sary, and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  production  get- 
ting under  way. 

I  am  advised  that  the  plant  you  are  In- 
specting at  Institute,  W.  Va.,  today,  la  but  1 
of  40  throughout  the  country  that  will  be 
completed  during  the  year.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  Industry  of  this  magnitude.  In  so 
short  a  period,  is  In  full  keeping  with  the 
tradition  of  oxir  people  in  meeting  any 
mergency. 

All  who  have  part  in  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  rubber  have  Just  cause  to  feel  they 
are  making  a  real  contribution  to  the  war 
effort. 

Sincerely,  

Franklim  D.  Rooszvelt. 


Care  of  Chiltlren  of  Mothers  Ea^loyetl 
in  War  Areas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSACHtTSZTTB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ITNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
that  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
WilUam  P.  Montavon,  director  of  the  le- 
gal department  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  on  June  8,  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recgro. 

This  statement  was  made  with  respect 
to  Senate  bill  1130,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas],  which 
provides  for  care  of  children  of  mothers 
employed  in  war  areas  In  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  administrative  board  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  has  among  its  functions  that  of 
coordinating  and  promoting  social  service  and 
educational  service  by  the  Catholic  people  of 
the  United  States.  This  board  has  a  pro- 
found and  conscientious  Interest  In  the  leg- 
islative proposals  before  ^thls  committee  at 
this  time. 

•niese  bills,  tlirough  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States  and  throtigh  the  cooperation 
of  Federal  agencies  with  corresponding  State 
agencies,  seek  to  provide  adequate  care  for 
children  whose  mothers  are  employed  in  in- 
dustry and,  in  this  way,  "assure  the  avail- 
ability of  women  for  employment,  where  es- 
sential to  the  prosecution  of  the  war." 

As  stated,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pro- 
vide day  care,  not  for  the  children  of  mothers 
now  employed  in  war  Industry,  but  for  chil- 
dren of  mothers  who,  by  being  spared  the  ob- 
ligation of  caring  for  their  own  children,  may 
in  this  manner  have  their  availability  for  em- 
ployment assured,  where  their  employmiait 
is  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

I  find  in  the  bill  no  definition  or  other  pro- 
cedure that  Is  to  be  adhered  to  In  determin- 
ing in  any  speclflc  case  whether  or  not  the 
employment  of  a  mother  Is  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  In  Its  present  form 
the  bill  seems  not  to  compel  any  mother  to 
enter  employment.  It  seeks  only  to  assure  the 
availability  of  mothers  for  employment.  It 
would  make  it  difficult  for  the  mother  to  plead 
the  care  of  her  Infant  children  as  a  reason 
for  not  entering  Industrial  employment.  It 
seems  to  place  the  unemployed  mother  In  an 
embarrassing  position. 

The  Induction  and  enlistment  of  great 
numbers  of  men  and  women  Into  the  armed 
forces  and  auxiliary  services  have  depleted  the 
manpower  available  for  industrial  employ- 
ment precisely  at  a  time  when  the  vast  ex- 
pansion of  indtistry  requires  the  service  of 
many  thousands  of  additional  employees. 

The  employment  of  mothers  has  been  in- 
evitable in  some  Industries.  In  great  num- 
bers women  have  made  themselves  available 
by  their  voluntary  action.  They  have  found 
a  means  to  provide  for  the  care  of  their  chil- 
dren through  relatives  and  neighbors  or 
through  neighborhood  facilities  improvised 
for  this  purpose.  The  need  for  a  Nation-wide 
program,  financed  in  great  part  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  Is  not  supported  by  any 
statement  ambodied  in  the  bill. 


nie  War  Manpower  OommlBskJn.  entnisted 
with  the  high  reeponslbiUty  ot  admintstertng 
available  manpower,  with  true  wladom  has 
promulgated,  as  a  national  poUcy.  the  prin- 
ciple that  mothers  of  young  children  are  not 
to  be  encotiraged  to  aeek  Indtjstrial  employ- 
ment. In  some  Instances  It  has  not  been 
practical  to  hold  rigidly  to  this  poUcy. 

Whether  or  not  there  exists  in  the  United 
States  today  a  scarcity  of  manpower  so  acute 
as  to  Justify  the  employment  at  motheza  In 
great  ntimbers  is  debatable. 

Whether  or  not  to  rcftne  to  employ  a 
woman  for  no  reason  other  than  motherhood 
would  be  unfair  diacrimlnatian  may  be  de- 
batable. 

There  Is  no  room,  however,  for  debate  of 
the  proposition  that  national  interest  is  served 
best  when  the  mother  and  the  child  ronaln 
in  the  home  together. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  tttt  mother  or 
for  the  home  in  the  life  of  the  child. 

Today  we  have  to  face  a  condition  which 
seems  to  be  unavoidable.  Mothers  of  young 
children  are  employed  In  Indtistry  and  chU- 
dren.  as  a  consequence,  are  deprived  of 
mother's  care  in  the  home. 

That  condition  Is  a  product  of  war. 

The  bill  before  this  committee  recognizes 
the  fact  that  war  results  in  a  temporary, 
abnormal  condition  which  will  end  with  the 
termination  of  the  present  war.  The  bUl 
provides  wisely,  therefore,  that  Federal  appro- 
priations for  State  plans  for  day  care  and 
extended  school  services  will  cease  at  the 
termination  of  the  war.  Experience  with 
similar  legislation  In  the  past  offers  little  as- 
surance that  this  statement  of  policy  wUI  be 
adhered  to. 

Under  the  bUl  the  Federal  Oovemment 
would  provide  substantial  financial  aid  to 
State  governments  for  services  of  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  to  children  at  working  mothers 
In  war  areas: 

Day  care  and  extended  school  service. 

Day  care  will  be  available,  it  appears,  for 
all  children  from  the  cradle  to  the  age  at  16. 

Extended  school  services  would  be  svafl- 
abte  for  all  children  fmn  sgc  2  to  16. 

That  the  care  of  the  child  axMl  the  direction 
of  the  child's  education  is  the  direct  xespoB- 
Blblllty  of  the  child's  parents  Is  sound  Chris- 
tian principle.  That  principle  Is  in  com- 
plete accord  wito  our  nstional  Instttuttons 
and  traditions. 

For  Government  to  undertake,  as  It  would 
under  this  legislation,  to  substitute  attdal 
institutions,  agencies,  and  personnel  for  the 
parents  and  the  homes  as  Instrumentalities 
through  which  day  care  and  extended  school 
services  are  to  be  provided  for  great  numbers 
of  children,  wotild  be  hard  to  Justify  even  In 
a  national  emergency.  Tlie  problem  which 
this  bill  would  solve  affects  the  Intimate  re- 
lationships of  home  and  family  life  and  calls 
for  closest  scrutiny,  and  careful  examination 
and  demands  that  adequate  practlcsl  pro- 
visions be  made  to  safeguard  these  relation- 
ships and  to  protect  the  enduring  Interest 
and  welfare  of  the  child. 

As  our  cultural  Institutions  hsve  evolved, 
when,  for  any  reason,  a  family  Is  tmable  to 
discharge  Its  full  responsibUlty  to  the  child. 
not  the  State  primarily,  but  associations  of 
a  voluntary  character,  democratic  in  form 
and  procedure,  social,  religious,  cooperative 
In  nattire.  are  at  band  to  strengthen  and  tip- 
bold  the  distressed  family.  These  volimtaJry 
agencies  are  an  admirable  product  of  our 
popular  tradition  and  find  In  our  political 
institutions  the  liberty  and  encouragement 
necessary  for  their  successful  operation. 
They  are  a  true  manifestation  and  csprss- 
sion  of  our  American  way. 

Whatevo-  duty  govsmment  has  in  this 
field,  that  duty  primarily  is  to  uphold  and 
strengthen  the  family  using,  in  every  way 
practical,  these  voluntary  agencies  and  asso- 
ciations developed  for  that  purpoK. 
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Only  where  the  family  and  the  nonprofit 
voluntary  agency,  with  proper  aid  and  en- 
couragement, are  unable  to  meet  the  sltua- 
tion  like  that  envisioned  in  this  legislation, 
should  government  as  such  and  directly  un- 
dertake to  substitute  ror  the  home  and  the 
family  a  public  agency  to  provide  for  the 
care  and  training  of  the  child. 
/  An  emergency  period  like  the  present  Is  not 
a  proper  time  for  experimentation  in  the 
field  of  child  care  affecting  the  fam.lly  and 
home  life. 

The  problem  of  children  deprived  of  home 
care  becatise  of  the  employment  of  mothers 
in  war  and  defense  industries  long  has  been 
looked  upon  as  en  taring  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility. Programs  of  child  care  have  been  de- 
veloped locally  in  war  areas  under  the  Lan- 
ham  Act.    These  programs  are  expanding.  _ 

The  Lanham  Act  respects  the  principle  that 
governments  first  entrance  should  be  In  the 
form  of  aid  to  agencies,  to  private  agencies 
as  well  as  to  public  agencies,  already  existing. 
Until  this  method  of  meetlrxg  the  problem 
of  child  care  has  been  effectively  and  finally 
demonstrated  to  be  inadequate,  the  final  step 
of  government  care  should  not  be  taken. 

The  Lanham  Act  provides  for  Federal  ap- 
propriations and  authorizes  grants  and  con- 
tributions on  equal  terms  to  every  eligible 
agency,  private  or  public,  and  under  the  Lan- 
ham Act  the  grant  or  contribution  is  paid 
directly  to  the  operating  agency  under  a 
contract. 

These  bills  would  authorize*  an  appropri- 
ation and  .he  making  of  grants-in-aid  to 
eligible  States  "for  expenditure  in  accord- 
ance with  State  plans,  submitted  and  ap- 
proved as  provided  in  this  act." 

The  State  plan  for  day-care  services  must 
be  submitted  by  the  State  public-welfare 
agency.  Under  it  day-care  services  must  be 
administered  by  or  through  public  agencies, 
other  than  school  systems.  Services  may  be 
rendered  by  public  or  nonprofit  privats  com- 
munity agencies  other  than  school  systems. 
I  emphasize  the  word  "may"  be  rendered. 

The  plan  for  extended  school  services  must 
be  submitted  by  the  State  educational 
agency.  The  services  must  be  administered 
by  or  through  the  public-school  system  but 
may  be  rendered  or  conducted  by  public  or 
nonprofit  private-school  systems. 

Both  plans  must  provide  for  effective  util- 
ization of  appropriate  facilities  and  services 
of  State  agencies  for  administrative,  advisory, 
and  supervisory  services,  and  of  appropriate 
facilities  and  services  of  local  public  and  non- 
'  profit  private  agencies.  Nonprofit  private 
agencies  may  be  paid  on  a  per  diem,  per 
capita  basis  under  agreements  approved  by 
the  State  agency. 

The  day-care  plan  Is  to  be  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  es- 
tcnded-Bchool-servlces  plan  must  be  approved 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Approving  officers  have  authority 
to  promtilgate  regulations. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  provisions. 
In  their  present  form,  do  not  assert  clearly 
nor  protect  adequately  the  right  of  parents 
to  care  for  their  child  and  to  direct  the  edu- 
cation of  their  child. 

To  be  contrasted  with  these  provisions  of 
S  1130  are  the  following  provisions  of  the 
Lanham  Act : 

The  Lanham  Act  provides  for  "defense 
public  works  "  It  defines  the  words  "public 
works"  as  meaning,  among  other  things, 
"schools,  hospitals,  and  other  places  for  the 
cure  of  the  sick,  recreational  facilities,"  and 
provides:  "The  Federal  Works  Administra- 
tion is  authorized"  (sec.  202) : 

"(c)  To  make  loans  or  grants,  or  both,  to 
public  and  private  agencies  for  public  works 
and  equipment  therefor,  and  to  make  contri- 
butions to  public  or  private  agencies  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  public  works, 
upon  such  terms  and  in  such  amounts  as  tne 
Administrator  may  consider  to  be  In  the 
public  interest.    As  used  in  Xhi»  paragraph, 


the  term  'private  agency'  means  any  private    | 
agency  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual."  , 
"Section  208: 

"(b)  No  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  supervision 
or  control  over  any  school  with  respect  to 
which  any  funds  have  been  or  may  be  ex- 
pended pursuant  to  this  title,  nor  shall  any 
term  or  condition  of  any  agreement  under 
this  title  relating  to  any  lease,  grant,  loan,  or 
contribution  made  under  this  title  to  or  on 
behalf  of  any  such  school,  prescribe  or  affect 
its  administration,  personnel,  curriculum, 
instruction,  methods  of  Instruction,  or  ma- 
terials for  instruction. 

"(c)  No  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  supervision 
or  control  over  any  hospital  or  other  place 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  (which  is  not  owned 
by  and  operated  by  the  United  States)  witn 
respect  to  which  any  funds  have  been  or  may 
be  expended  under  this  title  relating  to,  or 
any  lease,  grant,  loan,  or  contribution  made 
under  this  title.  Nor  shall  any  terms  or  con- 
dition of  any  agreement  under  this  title  to 
or  on  behalf  of  any  such  hospital  or  place, 
prescribe  or  affect  itjs  administration,  per- 
sonnel, or  of)eratlon." 

The  Lanham  Act  provides  for  a  simple  pro- 
gram, obviously  temporary  in  character,  de- 
signed specifically  to  assist  local  communi- 
ties in  meeting  the  needs  forced  upon  them 
by  the  war  emergency 

In  this  law  the  Congress  wisely  adhered  to 
the  fundamental  principle  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  respect  the  autonomy  of 
the  local  community  in  working  out  this 
problem  on  the  local  level. 

The  Lanham  Act  further  clearly  provides 
that  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  al- 
ready engaged  in  the  care  and  custody  of 
children  stand  In  a  position  of  complete  equal- 
ity with  respect  to  meeting  the  needs  and 
providing  services. 

We  respectfully  recommend  that  before  any 
favorable  action  be  taken  by  this  committee 
looking  to  the  enactment  of  these  bills  that 
the  bill  be  amended  so  that  existing  non- 
profit private  agencies  continue  to  be  ec- 
corded  a  status  of  equality  and  be  not  placed 
in  an  inferior  or  secondary  position,  and  that 
these  voluntary  nonprofit  private  agencies  be 
encouraged  to  continue  rendering  their  serv- 
ices to  the  community. 

This  objective,  we  submit,  can  be  obtained 
by  making  the  following  amendments  to 
Senate  bliril30: 

AMENDMENTS   PROPOSED 

1.  Page  2,  section  2,  line  5.  after  the  word.? 
"public  authorities".  Insert  the  words  'cr  iicn- 
piofit  private  agencies." 

2.  Page  2,  section  3  (a),  line  25,  before  the 
words  "School  systems",  insert  the  word 
"public."  This  amendment  would  make  it 
possible  for  parochial  school  systems  to  ren- 
der welfare  services  in  parochial  schools. 

3.  Page  4,  section  4  (b)  (2).  line  13.  after 
words  "supervisory  services",  insert  a  semi- 
colon: strike  the  word  "and";  immediately 
following  the  semicolon  and  instead  of  the 
word  "and"  insert  the  number  "(3)";  and 
after  the  number  "(3)".  Insert  the  words 
"provide  for  the  effective  utilization."  In  hue 
16.  after  the  semicolon,  insert  parentheses  be- 
fore the  word  "such",  and  close  the  paren- 
thesis after  the  semicolon  after  the  word 
"plan." 

4.  In  line  23  (3)  becomes  (4)  and  all  sub- 
section paragraphs  are  numbered  accordingly. 

5.  Page  8,  section  7.  line?  17.  after  the  words 
"public  authorities"  and  within  the  paren- 
theses, insert  the  words  "or  nonprofit  private 
agencies."  In  line  24,  Insert  the  wc:ds  "or 
nonprofit  private  agencies"  after  the  words 
"public  authorities"  within  the  parent'ieses 

6.  Page  9.  line  1.  strike  the  word  "publ:c " 
I  from  the  title  of  section  8  On  line  6,  after 
i    the   words   "public   authorities",   uisert   "ur 


nonprofit  private  agencies"  and  In  line  10 
idem. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  sum 
up  bnefiy':' 

In  our  American  tradition  and  under  our 
laws  the  local  community  does  not  function 
through  political  government  alone.  It  func- 
tions through  nongovernmental  agencies, 
too — religious,  charitable,  fraternal,  educa- 
tional, philanthropic — and  seeks  to  maintain 
proper  equilibrium  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  all  these  agencies. 

In  this  manlier,  private  initiative,  a  qual- 
ity which  characterizes,  invigorates,  and 
gives  form  to  the  American  concept  of 
democracy,  is  preserved. 

Voluntary  associations,  the  chosen  agents 
of  the  family,  whenever  necessary,  have  been 
ors:;anized  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  the 
local  community. 

This  is  the  true  democratic  and  American 
way  of  dealing  with  community  problems. 

Government  should  not  disturb  these  tra- 
ditional procedures  unnecessarily;  every  ef- 
fort on  the  contrary  should  be  made  to  ad- 
here to  and  encourage  this  procedure  espe- 
cially in  meeting  the  child-care  problems 
which  communities  affected  by  the  war  effort 
are  now  obliged  to  face. 


Flag  Day  Address  of  Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 
of  Pennsylvania 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Flag  Day 
address  delivered  by  me  this  morning 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  Post.  No.  42, 
the  American  Le^^ion,  Department  of  the 
District  cf  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  indeed  a  fitting  thing  that  we  should 
pause  here  on  this,  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  American  flag, 
to  pay  homage  to  that  flag  and  the  principles 

I  which  it  symbolizes,  for  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  world,  a  terrible 
wave  of  aggression  Is  spending  its  mighty 
force  in  a  determined  drive  to  destroy  those 
principles  for  which  we  stand,  and  to  cast 
down  our  flag  and  trample  it  Into  the  mire 
of  defeat  and  derision. 

Ye.-:,  this  very  flag,  itself  born  of  that  noble 
and  deteiTnined  struggle  which  was  the  Rev- 
olution, stands  imperiled  at  this  very  hour. 
This  flag  has  always  moved  in  the  vanguard 
of  those  unconquerable  legions  of  freemen 
who  secured  the  rights  of  liberty  and  justice 
for  all  men  in  defiance  of  the  oppressor  and 
the  sword.  A.s  these  stars  and  these  stripes 
were  born  in  revolution,  so,  too,  has  this  flag, 
symbol  of  eternal  union,  endured  all  those 
storms  of  doubt  and  dissidence  which  have 
broken  on  the  rocks  of  this  enduring  citadel 
of  freedom  Through  the  mortal  pain  which 
was  1812.  with  the  conqueror  blvouaced  In 
this  our  own  Capital  City,  the  flag  did  not 
falter  Through  the  hell  and  fury  which  was 
civil  war,  with  this  Union  of  sovereign  States 

I    threatened  by  an  eternal  bchibm  of  enmity. 
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this  flag  prevailed.  Tn  every  crisis,  foreign  or 
domestic,  that  has  risen  up  to  vex  this  Nation, 
this  flag  and  the  prlnclp}«s  which  It  symbo- 
lises have  always  emerged  with  a  newer,  more 
compelllnc  strenf^th. 

But  all  has  not  been  crisis,  war,  and  emer- 
gency where  this  fiag  has  ftown.  In  the  years 
at  peace  and  progress — at  which  tbese  hours 
of  strUe  and  tutmon  were  but  tba  more 
tragic,  more  activating  Interrnptlons — this 
flag  and  its  people  bsilt  up  a  great  and  en- 
during dvUtaatioa.  There  was  eatabllstoed 
here  on  this  continent  and  in  allegiance  to 
this  flBg,  a  political  and  economic  order  which 
was  new  to  the  minds  of  men.  Here  no  altars 
were  raised  to  almighty  Icings,  here  no  mon- 
arch sat  upoo  exalted  throne,  liere  no  tyrant 
rose  up  to  dominate  the  land.  Here,  for  the 
first  time  tn  the  modern  age,  laeu — all  men — 
were  commissioned  to  govern  tbemselvea. 
Here  in  the  very  shadows  of  this  flag,  the 
most  tjuplrlng  of  all  governmental  docu- 
ments, the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
was  inscribed — ^to  establish  a  government 
where  those  who  govern  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
where  every  man  is  endowed  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  and  where  there  Is  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

Here  also  was  bom  that  ecoixnnlc  system 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  system 
of  free  enterprise — whereunder  each  man  is 
entitled  and  encouraged  to  progress  to  the 
limits  of  his  capacity;  where  ingeoolty,  abil- 
ity and  initiative  are  given  lull  recognltton 
and  incentive,  free  from  the  stifling  hand  of 
govenunental  constraint  and  interference. 

The  inception  at  these  systems  of  economic 
and  political  freedom  marked  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  man.  for  they  extended  to  all 
men  an  opportunity  and  a  destiny  which 
they  had  never  before  beheld.  And  it  was 
here  in  these  very  drcumstaaces  that  the 
right  and  majesty  of  freemen  was  forever 
vindicated — for  never  in  all  the  history  of 
the  world  has  any  people  ever  achieved  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time :  Vast  tracts  of  land, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paciflc 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Domtnlcn 
of  Canada,  were  reclaimed,  populated,  and  de- 
veloped. Natural  resoorces  were  tapped,  har- 
nessed, and  dug  from  out  d  the  earth.  Great 
and  divers  industries  were  created,  their  vast 
plants  pouring  forth  the  products  at  the  age. 
Teeml£^  cities,  housing  thciisaDdB  upon 
thottsands  of  people,  came  forth  with  amastng 
rapidity  In  evety  quarter  of  the  land.  Rib- 
bons of  steel  and  concrete  were  stretched 
across  the  country,  and  transportation  be- 
came almost  as  rapid  as  the  light  of  day. 
Tes.  this  land.  America,  following  after  the 
principles  which  this  flag  symtx^ttses,  became 
at  once  the  power  and  splendor  of  the  world. 

And  this  growth  continues  at  the  present 
hour.  The  standards  of  living  attained  by 
the  people  of  this  Nation  continue  to  im- 
prove; the  productivity  and  skill  of  our  work- 
ers continue  to  increase;  the  industrial  ex- 
ploits and  achievements  of  our  productive 
genius  continue  to  develop.  And  all  these 
factors  will  continue  to  advance  as  long  as 
our  flag  remains  unsullied  and  as  long  as 
enterprise  In   America   remains  free. 

But  the  growth  which  has  come  to  Anierica 
has  not  all  been  materialistic.  Here,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  flag,  those  freedoms  of 
religion,  speech,  and  press  have  brought  ad- 
vancements of  qtiite  another  kind  to  our 
people.  Over  the  years,  America  has  become 
a  haven  for  the  troubled  and  the  oppressed. 
Here  all  faiths  are  equally  secure.  Through- 
out the  country,  churches,  representing  vir- 
tually every  religious  denomination,  can  be 
found  offering  worship  and  sanctuary  to 
God's  people.  Here  the  spirit  of  Inquiry,  en- 
couraged by  those  two  bulwarks  of  constitu- 
tional gofwument — freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  press — have  raised  the  standards 
of  education  In  America  to  heights  imrlvaled 
by  any  otber  modem  nation.    And  our  en- 


lightened public  organs,  unfettered  by  gov- 
ernmental restrictlcm  and  control,  have  made 
and  kept  our  people  the  most  fully  Informed 
and  competent  people  that  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

It  is  such  a  nation  as  this,  then,  that  Is 
represented  by  the  flag  which  we  honor  here 
today.  It  is  such  a  nation  as  this,  that  must 
now  call  upon  the  combined  strength  ctf  an 
Its  people  to  repel  the  challenge  of  those 
who  would  conquer  and  enslave  the  world. 
This  scourge  of  aggression  and  tyranny  which 
has  twice  been  unloosed  upon  the  world  In 
less  than  a  quarter  centtiry,  now  holds  vast 
portions  of  the  earth  and  countless  millions 
of  its  people  in  its  callous,  galling  grip  ol 
death.  Twice  In  a  quarter  century,  this  flag 
and  the  men  and  women  who  support  it  have 
been  called  upon  to  redeem  the  world  and 
repel  the  aggressor. 

So  it  is  that  our  flag  will  once  again  nxrve 
across  the  earth.  But  it  will  move  not  as 
the  symbol  of  slavery  and  servitude  which 
Identifies  the  swastika,  nor  yet  as  heralding 
the  dawn  of  the  day  of  eternal  darkness  as 
does  the  banner  of  the  rising  sun.  The 
American  flag  will  move  across  the  world 
tolling  out  the  liberation  and  the  majesty 
of  all  men.  It  will  proceed  tn  power  and  In 
purpose  as  It  has  always  done  to  strike  down 
the  tyrant  and  the  usurper,  and  to  restore 
the  vanquished  and  the  betrayed.  In  all 
the  expanse  cf  the  world  there  Is  no  flag 
more  honored,  and  more  esteemed  than  this, 
the  American  flag — for  it  bears  legend  to  all 
men  that  In  every  recess  where  this  flag  Is 
flown,  right,  Justice,  and  human  decency  pre- 
vail. All  freedom-loving,  all  right-thinking 
men  the  world  over  pay  homage  to  this  fiag 
which  stands  today  as  an  unfailing  beacon 
of  deliverance  to  a  troubled  and  tormented 
world. 

This  flag  will  again  fly  over  embattled 
Bataan,  over  conquered  Manila,  ovei  bleeding 
Guam,  and  over  restive  Kiaka.  This  flag  will 
fly  again  over  every  inch  «f  toil  that  is 
American;  and  no  force,  no  power  will  ever 
say  it  nay.  Those  gallant  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  carried  this  flag  into  battle  shall 
see  its  every  bastion  restored  and  its  every 
desecration  avenged.  This  flag  now  flies 
in  all  the  ramparts  of  the  world — in  Tunisia, 
in  New  Guinea,  in  Palestine,  on  Midway — 
and  it  flies  there  as  a  symbol  of  impending 
doom  for  the  falt«-ing  Axis  and  all  that  it 
entails. 

Those  brave  American  men  under  arms, 
and  those  gallant,  tireless  Americans  who 
labor  long  hotirs  at  home  to  produce  the  im- 
plements of  war.  working  together  in  unshak- 
able rescdve  and  unity,  diall  be  the  means 
of  carrying  this  flag  on  to  tiltimate,  complete, 
and  final  victory.  Indeed  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  our  troops  shall  be  quar- 
tered and  this  flag  shall  l>e  raised  in  those 
rottm  cores  of  Axis  debauchoy — ^Rocne,  To- 
kyo, and  Berlin,  lliat  shall  be  a  day  of  deep 
thanksgiving  for  the  world,  for  It  shall  make 
clear  to  all  men  that  the  principles  of  right. 
Justice,  and  eternal  progress  which  are  woven 
into  this  flag  are  onoe  again  restored  to  all 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

But  when  this  war  is  over,  this  flag  should 
not  remain  long  in  foreign  lands,  tor  this  is 
no  flag  of  conquest,  of  imperialism,  or  plun- 
der. This  is  a  flag  of  peace,  of  freedom,  and 
of  equality  anaong  men.  We  should  not  use 
this  flag  as  a  means  of  ruling  or  adminlsteT- 
ing  the  world.  We  should  not  permit  this 
flag  to  become  an  instrument  of  international 
Intrigue,  no  matter  in  what  form  such  in- 
trigue may  be  presented.  This  flag  shall  al- 
ways represent  tis  and  the  principles  for 
which  we  stand.  This  flag  shall  always  s^md 
as  the  living  example  of  just  and  righteous 
conduct  to  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
They  who  revere  this  flag  and  the  principles 
which  it  embodies,  shall  receive  every  en- 
oouragement  Irom  us  la  ttietr  atngg^  to  at- 


tain fmto  oar  standArds  and  oar  prlndples. 
But  never  should  we  uw  this  flag  as  an  in- 
strument to  dominate,  compel,  or  remate  ths 
wortd.  For  if  ever  that  course  should  be  re* 
sorted  to,  the  luster  of  this  flag  shall  be  for- 
ever  lost. 

And  as  this  flag  should  never  be  used  In 
conquest,  so,  too,  shocdd  it  never  be  aban- 
doned for  any  other  flag — ^no  matter  by  what 
name  or  what  descrtptlon  It  may  be  eafled. 
The  Amerloan  people  shall  always  remain 
free,  sovereign,  and  Independent.  And  they 
should  never  proclaim  al^glance  to  any  other  * 
flag.  Down  all  the  years  of  ctu  hlstofy  tliis 
flag  and  its  principles  have  served  us  faith- 
fully and  well.  The  American  people  ought 
never  to  place  any  other  flag  before  this. 
And  may  it  ever  be.  down  through  an  the 
centuries  of  our  time,  that  when  men  inqvflre 
after  our  flag  they  wlU  always  be  met  with 
this  same,  this  sttrrlng  answer:  *"Tls  ths 
Star-Spangled  Banner  and  long  will  It  wave, 
o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave." 


Fltf  Day  Addreu  by  Ho^  iu^>  A. 
Fflriey 
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IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THZ  UNITED  8TATSB 

Mondav.  June  14  Clegislative  da9  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  MALONEY.    Mr.  Preeklent,  I  Ut 

nnanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  a  very  excel- 
lent address  delivered  by  the  Hon.  James 
A.  Farley  at  ttie  Fla«  Day  exercises  under 
the  auspices  oi  Meriden  Lodge,  No.  S5, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
Meriden.  Conn.,  yesterday  itftemooB, 
June  13. 

There  betns  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  add  an  occasion  like  this  to  the  Itet  of 
pleasant  experiences  I  have  enjoyed  In  my 
long  and  happy  relationship  with  the  peo- 
jde  of  Connecticut  lends  deep  pleasure  to 
my  visit  here  todav.  Not  infrequent  as  the 
vehicle  at  our  mutual  Interest  has  been  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  who 
so  kindly  Invited  me  to  this  present  cere- 
mony. As  an  Elk  for  over  80  years,  I  find 
a  rich  background  of  happy  associations 
makes  ^ch  renewal  mors  pleasant  than  the 
last.  And  the  prospect  of  again  meeting  with 
my  many  friends  in  the  city  of  Meriden,  with 
its  40.000  patriotic,  tadnstrlous.  war-working 
citizens,  is  an  adequate  invitation  In  Itself. 
One  cannot  be  active  in  political  life  withont 
acquiring  a  supply  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances from  Meriden,  Conn.  When  one  is  de- 
sirous of  knowing  in  what  part  of  Connecti- 
cut its  Governor  and  Senators  reside,  one 
can  take  a  guess  on  Meriden  and  be  right 
more  often  than  not.  Btich  is  Meriden's  con- 
tribution to  the  political  life  of  Ccmnectlcut. 
This  town  has  been  a  sparkplug  of  patrioUe 
and  political  energy  throughout  the  histo:/ 
of  the  State.  Even  today  both  your  UniUd 
States  Senatota,  the  Honorable  Fiamcis  Ma- 
zxmxT,  and  the  Honorable  Joum  A.  D*wif , 
are  Meriden  oontrlbutlons.  Whils  they  SM 
In  Washington  helping  In  the  plan  o<  •ctloo. 
you  people  back  home  arc  ftilflUlnf  thoe* 
plans  In  admirable  fashion  In  ths  busy  fac- 
torlet  that  crowd  this  communltf .  8o,  U  tlM 
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people  of  Merlden  come  together  for  a  pub- 
lic dedication  of  the  flag  of  tiielr  country, 
It  Is  no  empty  gesture.  No  more  fitting  spon- 
sorship could  be  given  our  national  colors.  I 
appreciate  the  huuor  you  confer  In  asking 
me  here  today. 

The  dedication  of  an  American  flag  in  time 
of  war  is  different  from  a  similar  ceremony  In 
time  of  peace.  In  years  past  the  dedication 
of  an  American  flag  has  often  been  an  occa- 
sion for  social  exhilaration  and  political  ora- 
tory. We  have  all  participated  In  what 
might  be  called  this  patriotic  presumption. 

But  today  we  are  at  war.  We  are  fighting 
It  out  on  the  battlefield  with  our  enemy — 
fighting  to  make  certain  that  we  shall  not 
live  out  our  lives  in  the  dark  shadows  of  his 
flag  but  that  our  own  shall  forever  fly  above 
us  in  unbroken  .symlMlism  of  the  courage. 
the  honor,  the  liberty,  the  opportunity,  and 
the  proKrcss  that  have  been  Amertcn.  It  is 
under  these  circumstances,  with  a  necessary 
degree  of  solemn  restraint,  that  we  must 
gather  today. 

We  all  thrill  with  pride  at  the  splendid 
accomplishments  of  our  armed  forces  in  every 
theater  of  war,  and  every  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  American  must  give  all  assistance 
possible  to  the  Commander  In  Chief  In  our 
war  effort  to  the  end  that  this  terrible  con- 
flict can  be  brought  to  a  close  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

In  these  times  we  cannot  dedicate  this 
sacred  flag  with  trite  or  superficial  reference 
to  its  meaning.  Such  a  ceremony  would  be 
a  mockery  and  our  gesture  would  be  better 
left  undone.  On  this  occasion  each  of  us 
whose  heart  Is  genuinely  gripped  with  pride 
and  love  for  the  fiag  we  here  display  will  find 
his  mind  filled  with  sober  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  those  values  It  has  signalized 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

We  earnestly  hope  for  their  preservation, 
but  hope  is  not  enough.  The  flood  of  com- 
plex problems  yet  to  be  faced  and  the  pres- 
ence In  our  society  of  forces  which  feel  that 
the  solution  of  those  problems  Is  flatly  in- 
compatible with  our  constitutional  guaran- 
ties may  yet  combine  to  Impose  upon  our 
countrymen  a  test  of  moral  valor  more  ex- 
acting even  than  the  strenuous  test  of  phys- 
ical valor  which  we  will  have  Just  succeeded 
in  meeting  with  honor. 

In  such  event,  as  throughout  our  glorious 
history.  New  England  and  Connecticut  will  be 
a  prcdlglous  source  of  that  moral  stamina 
that  has  made  and.  we  trust,  will  continue  to 
make  America  America.  It  was  Connecticut, 
as  you  must  know,  tliat  gave  birth  to  the 
flrst  constitution  of  an  autonomous  govern- 
ment ever  adopted,  when  in  1639,  your  fore- 
bears made  the  so-called  Fundamental 
Orders  the  basic  law  of  this  colony.  Today 
Connecticut,  still  known  as  the  Constitution 
State.  Is  contributing  more  than  Its  share 
to  the  struggle  to  keep  the  fundamental 
order  of  the  world.  The  manufacture  of 
firearms  In  this  country  had  Ita  beginning 
In  this  State.  If  all  Americans  can  feel  proud 
that  this  Nation  Is  called  the  arsenal  of 
democracy,  the  people  of  this  State  have  the 
added  commendation  that  Connecticut  has 
long  been  recognized  as  the  arsenal  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  told  that  It  is  this  very  spot  upon 
which  Connecticut's  volunteers  were  trained 
and  from  which  they  left  to  Join  Washing- 
ton's crusade  that  won  us  our  liberty. 

Let  us  dedicate  this  flag  today  with  a 
humble  prayer  that  from  this  spot  volunteers 
will  always  be  willing  to  march  forth  on  behalf 
of  that  liberty  and  on  behalf  of  the  free  en- 
t'rprlse  that  grew  from  It. 

Modem  history  shovs  that  the  stifling  of 
freedom  of  enterprise  l«  a  sure  approach  to 
the  denial  of  th"  freedom  of  persons.  Con- 
necticut's Interest  In  the  defense  of  personal 
freedom  Is  combined  with  a  strong  interest 
In  free  ent*rprl«e.  for  here  you  have  built  a 
great  system  rf  Insurance,  an  industry  that 
is  a  ftiain  artery  at  the  heart  of  our  economic 
»>>.tfm. 


We  are  all  eager  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
American  worker  and  to  raise  the  standa:d 
of  living  of  Americans  generally.    It  happens 
to  be   the  weakness  of   hu:nan   nature   that 
employees  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  their 
Just  share  of  production  except  through  or- 
ganization.   This  Is  not  to  be  lamented.    As 
practical  men  we  should  welcome  labor  or- 
ganizations as  a  contribution  to  a  better  so- 
ciety.    Those    peroons    or     groups     in     this 
country  who  refuse  to  accept  organized  labor 
j    as  an  established  part  of  cur  society  are  doing 
I    their  fellow  citizens  a  disEervice  and  giving 
I    aid  and  assistance  to  these  who  would  like 
{    to  see  the  entire  labor  movement  under  the 
control  of  persons  who  would  use  it  to  aff?cr 
;   our  form  of  government.    Let  us  be  thankful 
,    that  there  are  true  American  labor  leaders  m 
I    our  midst  who  are  willing  and  able  to  mold 
I    the  efforts  of  cur  workers  into  that  prlceles.s 
I    ingredieiit  of  a  perfect  society  that  can  come 
from  labor  alone.     And  let  cur  educational 
system  adjust  Itself  to  provide  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  sound  labor  leadership  in  the  years 
to  come. 

America  need  have  no  fear  of  its  future  if 
such  simple,  fundamental  concepts  are  kept 
in  mind.  In  this  connection  one  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  uneasiness  and  concern  felt  in 
many  quarters  over  our  alliance  with  Rus- 
sia. It  Is  contended  that  certain  section.s  cf 
American  labor,  as  well  as  various  political 
operators,  are  under  the  control  of  that  ally. 
and  Interested  In  subverting  the  American 
system. 

We  should  face  this  situation  realistically. 
We  should  not  hesitate  to  discuss  these  fears 
openly.  For  my  part  I  do  not  think  It  be- 
comes an  American  to  fear  that  his  country 
Is  incapable  of  protecting  its  Interests  when 
dealing  with  a  foreign  power,  enemy  or  ally. 
America  cannot,  In  charity  or  Justice,  reject 
the  hand  of  friendship  from  any  sister  state. 
Indeed,  the  course  of  recent  history  makes 
the  fullest  collaboration  with  Russia  a  mat- 
ter of  compulsion.  Our  primary  considera- 
tion must  be  the  obliteration  of  the  ruthless 
will  to  world  conquest  born  of  our  enemy. 
That  Is  the  flrst  prerequisite  to  the  restora- 
tion of  world  order  and  peace. 

Having  accomplished  that,  we  will  find  lit- 
tle dissent,  I  am  sure,  from  the  persuasion 
that  some  minimum  arrangement  must  be 
made  to  prevent  aggression  in  the  future.  It 
seems  unfair  to  call  such  a  minimum  arrange- 
ment policing  the  world.  History  seems  to 
teach  that  Europe's  war  becomes  our  war.  If 
our  military  might  Is  to  continue  to  be  obli- 
gated to  put  down  aggression  once  Indulged, 
who  can  logically  forbid  the  threat  of  Its  use 
to  prevent  aggression  prior  to  the  fact? 

This  is  little  to  ask  In  the  name  of  our  men 
who  are  dying  In  Increasing  number  In  the 
struggle,  and  Indeed  If  it  is  not  asked  they 
must  be  said  to  die  In  vain.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement does  not  compromise  our  souls  or 
our  way  of  life,  but  Is  a  necessary  considera- 
tion for  similar  obligations  on  the  part  of  our 
allies.  Russia  will  be  one  of  those  obligated 
And  by  this  simple  device  both  those  who 
have  faith  In,  and  those  who  have  fear  of. 
the  ultimate  aims  of  our  Russlon  ally  should 
be  equally  plea.«ed. 

It  will,  with  Justiflcatlon.  be  allered  that 
this  does  not  remove  the  Internal  danger 
However,  I  am  sure  no  group  that  Is  alien  to 
our  Ideals  can  succeed  within  our  midst  with- 
out the  cooperation,  tacit  or  otherwise,  of  our 
own  Government.  So  long  as  our  Govprn- 
ment  remains  subject  to  the  will  of  the  people 
at  the  ballot  box  we  can  be  sure  ihit  tliere 
can  be  no  such  cooperation,  fnr  the  ma.^i  of 
the  American  people  are  sourid  at  luart  and 
pure  of  motive  and  hold  our  con.stltutional 
system  aa  precious  as  did  our  fortfathrra  -Ah  i 
founded  it. 

W.th  this  so-called  menace,  from  without 
and  within  removed  by  the  logical  Cfjumo  of 
events,  what  remains  hostile  to  us  except  an 
Idea?  And  since  when  has  America  feared 
an  Idea?  We  Americans,  without  ccncs- 
Blon,  will  meet  the  competition  of  any  new 
Idea  or  old  idea,  with  complete  confldencf  a. 


th3  superiority  cf  free  enterprise.  In  such  a 
a  spirit,  whatever  chtrerences  exist  between 
nations  can  di'a-pear  in  a  peaceable  solution, 
ar.d  men  cf  cuiugc;  will  lead  us  to  an  era  of 
greater  accan:p!iihir.eut  and  prosperity. 

We  have  a  right  to  consider  our  fiag  a 
s3rmbol  cf  prospert'^^y  for  It  Is  this  beaiiiiful 
land  and  our  great  and  free  Government  that 
have  prcduccd  a  more  abundant  material 
wealth  fi..r  a  larger  number  of  persons  than 
has  ever  before  been  accomplished  by  man. 
Americans  in  all  48  States,  sound,  honest, 
and  patriotic  Americans  are  proud  of  this 
record.  They  believe  that  it  can  be  re- 
sumed aft^r  peace  Is  restored  to  the  world, 
and  liiey  are  de'ermined  that  their  Govern- 
ment sh.ill  net  inhibit  it  by  the  pursuit  of 
policies  inimical  to  that  tradition. 

■Fr.ere  must  be  ro  synthetic  conflict  be- 
tween political  democracy  and  so-called  eco- 
nomic democracy.  These  are  not  merely 
c^n-.p.'itible.  they  are  mutually  complementary. 
The  more  political  democracy  given  to  the 
American  worker,  the  more  able  will  he  be 
to  guarantee  his  own  economic  rights.  In- 
deed if  he  should  offer  up  hi."-  political  rights 
upon  the  altar  of  so-called  economic  democ- 
racy, he  is  at  once  bereft  of  the  means  to 
gu.iran*ee  the  latter,  and  he  will  one  day  rise 
only  to  find  they  are  both  a  matter  of  past 
history. 

If  hi.itory  proves  nothing  else,  all  will  agree 
upon  the  one  lesson  that  society  never  rushes 
with  favors  to  him  who  has  lost  his  political 
rights.  This  alone  should  answer  the  alleged 
dilemma.  It  i.<;  surprising  that  the  question 
should  have  arisen.  We  should  all  know,  and 
I  am  sure  that  nearly  all  of  us  do  know  that 
the  success  of  this  Joint  venture  called  Amer- 
ica could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the 
hearty  initiative,  the  unfettered  adventure, 
the  courage,  and  the  genius  of  individuals, 
who  began  only  with  and  could  not  have 
begun  without  their  personal  and  political 
liberty. 

The  history  of  America  Is  the  history  of 
free  enterprise,  and  Flag  Day  is  a  fitting  time 
to  contemplate  that  fact,  for  our  flag  Is  as 
much  a  lesson  In  free  enterprise  as  If  the 
words  were  written  across  the  red,  white,  and 
blue.  The  courage,  the  honor,  and  the  liberty 
those  colors  represent  are  worth  a  moment's 
thought.  If  we  have  the  courage  to  defend 
our  own  political  rights,  and  the  honor  to 
respect  our  neighbor's  political  rights,  then 
the  liberty  of  all  of  us  is  assured.  Just  as  our 
courage  and  our  honor  will  guarantee  us  our 
liberty,  that  liberty  will  endow  us  with  the 
economic  freedom  to  earn  cur  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brow,  as  nature  has  ordained,  as 
our  instincts  advise,  as  our  history  teaches, 
and  as  our  destiny  demands. 

Let  us  fail  in  this  simply  duty  and  the 
tr.!gic  tide  will  turn  against  us  "to  deprive 
u?  not  alone  of  our  bread  but  in  turn  of  the 
freedom  to  earn  it  and  the  liberty  that  is  the 
substance  of  that  right.  Then  will  the 
cour.tge  and  honor  of  which  liberty  Is  born 
.'lowly  .tiip  av.-ay,  and  the  flag  become  a  hollow 
abstraction.  May  God  grant  that  such  a  fate 
i-hall  never  darken  our  shores.  May  God  grant 
u.s  always  to  be  v.-orthy  to  hold  that  flag  aloft 
:n  full  and  j'enulae  meaning  of  what  we  are 
and  what  we  mean  to  be. 


I 


Shortage  of  Suppliei  for  Corn  ReBtirriei 

EX-IENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CAROLIWA 

IN    I  HF  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondau,  June  14  'legislative  day  u/ 
M<jndav,  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.    Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.i»  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Corn  Re- 
fineries Face  Shut-Down  as  Supplies 
Dip,"  published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  June  14,  1943;  also  an  article 
on  the  same  subject  from  the  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribui^e  of  June 

14,  1943] 
Corn   REFiNESiES  Face  Shut-Down   as   Svp- 

puEs     Dip — I.^dusthy     Sees     OuTrvx     of 

St.'.rch,    Sirup,    and    Sugar    iMi-Erai-ED    by 

United  States  Policy 

A  sharp  d?cllne  in  corn  shipments  to  the 
terminal  markers  of  the  country  has  put  the 
c-^rn-icfining  Industry  in  danger  of  having  to 
shut  down  a  d'i?en  or  more  large  plants  in 
the  Middle  West  in  the  next  30  days,  it  was 
announced  yesterday  by  the  Corn  Industries 
Research  Foundation,  5  East  Foily-flfth 
Street 

Two  smail  plants  in  the  Middle  We-t  closed 
In  the  last  few  days,  it  was  learned  from 
Pend'.eton  Dudley,  executive  secretary  of  the 
foundation,  who  called  the  industry  s  situa- 
tion appalling.  The  industry  produces 
starches,  sirups,  sugars,  and  other  derivatives 
cf  American  ccm.  widely  used  in  industry 
and  !cr  food  purposes. 

Normally,  the  industry's  requirements  are 
from  10,000.000  to  ll.OOO.COO  bushels  ol  corn  a 
month.  Mr.  Dud'.cy  said,  but  within  the  last 
S  weeks  the  indu.stry  has  received  not  more 
than  1,500.000  bushels.  The  decline  in  ship- 
ments began  about  6  weeks  ago.  and  has 
grown  progressively  w'orse.  he  said. 

Nothing  like  this  has  happened  In  the  50- 
year  history  of  the  industry,  the  foundation 
said,  and  is  the  unexpected  result  of  the 
corn-hog  policies  initiated  by  Claude  R. 
Wickard.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  some  time 
ego.  Current  weather  conditions  are  con- 
sidered only  a  miimr  Incident  In  the  situa- 
tion. 

'•To  stimulate  livestock  production,  the 
Government  guaranteed  high  selling  prices 
for  hcgs,  price  ceilinps  were  set  on  corn, 
with  the  result  that  the  farmers  of  the  Corn 
Belt  iMunged  on  swine  production,  the  mar- 
keting of  corn  In  the  form  of  pork  proving 
highly  profitable."  the  foundation  said. 

Accordingly,  the  swine  census  is  now  al- 
most double  the  figure  of  normal  years — and 
there  is  little  or  no  corn  lor  other  users, 
notably  the  corn  products  manufacturer. 
The  industry  expected  to  use  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  corn  crop,  about  130.000.000 
bushels  of  the  3,O00.G00.OCO-bushel  crop  of 
1943. 

Executives  of  the  11  companies  comprising 
the  corn-refininu  industry  have  sent  an  ur- 
gent warning  ot  the  shortage  to  industries 
fcuch  as  textile  manufacturers.  paper 
makers,  aluminum  and  ste°l  foundries,  all  of 
which  are  pmoivj  th.'  industiies  u. mi;  large 
amounts  of  industrial  starches  in  their  op- 
erations. Warnlnss  al.so  went  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  brend,  slrtips.  and  other  foods. 
who  u.'^c  much  dcxt:'.;se  and  corn  sirup. 

"Since  most  of  the  industries  using  corn 
derivatives  are  heavily  tnzagcd  In  handling 
war  orders."  the  foundation  said,  "It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  Wa.shlntjton  authorities  must 
recognize  the  emergency  that  Is  developlner, 
chans''  cert.iln  of  their  pollcle?',  and  thus 
avert  what  may  rapidly  become  an  Indua- 
trlal  crisis." 


large  plants  located  at  various  point*  In  the 
Middle  West  within  the  next  30  days,  the  Corn 
Industry  Research  Foundation  revealed  here 
last  night. 

Corn  refiners  who  are  producers  of  starches, 
sirups,  sugars,  and  other  derivatives  of  corn 
widely  used  In  Industry  and  for  food  pur- 
poses, are  currently  urgently  warning  such 
Industrial  consumers  at  textile  manufac- 
turers, paper  makers,  aluminum  and  steel 
foundner.  and  manufacturers  of  bread  and 
sirups,  that  a  serious  supply  situation  Is  in 
prospect  in  the  Immediate  future. 

CORN -HOG    OlTCROWTH 

The  cause  of  the  situation,  it  was  exi->laincd 
by  industry  executives,  is  the  virtually  com- 
plete stoppage  of  corn  shipments  to  the 
Nation's  terminal  markets.  This,  of  course, 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  corn  refiners  to 
purchase  the  chief  raw  material  required  for 
their  operations. 

This  is  the  first  tim.e  in  the  50-year  his- 
tory of  the  Industry,  it  was  said,  that  an 
over-all  stoppage  cf  operations  has  been 
threatened.  The  situation,  it  was  added,  is 
the  unexpected  result  of  the  corn-hog  policies 
developed  by  the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture 
some  time  ago.  current  weather  conditions 
being  only  a  minor  influence. 

The  shortage  of  corn  for  refining  purposes, 
industry  spokesmen  explained,  arises  direct^ 
ly  from  the  effort  to  stimulate  livestock  pro- 
duction As  a  part  of  this  program,  high 
selling  prices  were  guaranteed  for  hogs,  with 
price  ceilings  set  on  corn.  As  a  result  of 
these  conditions,  farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt 
have  been  concentrating  on  swine  produc- 
tion, due  to  the  fact  that  the  marketing  of 
corn  in  the  form  of  perk  Is  highly  profitable. 
Accordingly,  the  swine  census  is  now  almost 
double  the  figures  cf  normal  years,  and  there 
Is  little  or  no  corn  remaining  on  the  opcii 
market  for  other  ccrn  users,  notably  the 
corn-products  manufacturers. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  industries 
normally  utilizing  corn  derivatives  are  heav- 
ily engaged  In  handling  war  orders,  it  Is 
believed  in  industry  circles  that  Washington 
must  shortly  recognize  the  emergency  that 
is  developing  In  the  corn-refining  Industry, 
and  change  certain  of  the  policies  which  have 
created  this  condition  and  thus  avert  what 
many  feel  may  rapidly  become  an  industrial 
ciisis. 

WAIT  WASHINGTON  ACTION 

In  this  connection,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  ccrn  refiners  are  using  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  corn  crop — approximately  130.- 
000.000  bushels  of  the  3.000.000,000-bushel 
crop  of  1943. 

In  the  food  field,  it  was  poiifted  out. 
manufacturers  cf  confectionery  products 
would  be  particularly  affected  by  any  stop- 
page of  ccrn  refining  operations,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  current  limitations  on  the 
use  of  cane  sugar  for  industrial  purposes. 
Interruption  in  the  supply  of  ccrn  products 
wculd  i.ho  have  Important  rcpcrcusfions 
among  commercial  bakers,  fclrup  processors 
and  packer.'^,  and  manufacturers  cf  many 
other  food  products  Into  the  manufacture  cf 
which  corn  derivatives  enter,  It  was  said. 


Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk 


IFrcm  1  he  Journal  of  Commerce] 
Cor.N  RniNrRT  Plant  8hut-Down§  FtAKiD— 
bTorvAor.  Woui  d  Arrecr  Many  Industiiim 
With  fnrmcr«  diverting  corn  iuppllct  to 
■tock  feeding,  hhlpmcnta  of  corn  to  the  re- 
fining industry  have  fallen  oflf  to  the  point 
where  refiners  are  In  immediate  danger  of 
having  to  ihut  down  their  dozen  or  mor# 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAsaAcMUScm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14, 1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma8sachu&etts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  no  appointment  ttM  President 


has  made  has  pleased  me  more  than 
that  of  Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk  to  the 
position  of  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 
I  know  of  his  work  at  first  hand  during 
the  war  period  and  after  the  war  period 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  I  know  of  his 
dynamic  personality  and  of  his  eminent 
fitness  and  ability  for  the  position.  I 
would  like  to  speak  of  his  wide  experi- 
ence and  training  on  this  Flag  Day,  be- 
cause I  join  with  all  the  Members  in  the 
hope  that  the  men  following  our  flag  will 
have  the  very  best  possible  medical  and 
surgical  care  no  matter  where  they  serve 
or  in  what  country  they  are  following  the 
flag.  Under  General  Kirk's  supervision, 
I  feel  sure  our  hope  will  be  fulfilled. 

I  saw  General  Kirk's  successful  work 
daily  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  when 
he  went  there  in  1919.  He  had  the  con- 
fidence and  devotion  of  his  patients  from 
the  first. 

I  rejoiced  when,  on  May  28,  1943,  the 
United  States  Senate  confirmed  the  Pres- 
ident's nomination  of  Norman  Thomas 
Kirk  to  be  the  Surgeon  General.  United 
States  Army,  with  the  rank  of  major 
general,  for  a  period  of  4  years  from  date 
of  acceptance.  General  Kirk  accepted 
on  June  1,  1943.  I  want  General  Kirk's 
experience  to  be  a  part  of  our  permanent 
record. 

General  Kirk  was  born  on  January  3. 
1888.  in  Rising  Sun,  Md.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Tome  School,  Port  Deposit, 
Md.,  in  1906.  and  received  the  M.  D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  1910.  He  served  as  resident  phy- 
sician at  the  University  Hospital,  Balti- 
more, and  as  clinical  assistant  at  the 
United  States  Soldiers'  Home  Hospital. 
Washington,  D.  C.  before  being  com- 
missioned as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Medi- 
cal Reserve  Corps  on  May  29. 1912.  After 
a  short  period  of  active  service,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Regular  Army  as  first 
heutenant,  Medical  Corps,  on  May  22, 
1913. 

His  first  service  was  at  the  Soldiers' 
Home.  Washington,  D.  C,  in  June  1912. 
The  following  September  he  enrolled  in 
the  Army  Medical  School,  Washington 
D.  C,  and  following  graduation  was  sta- 
tioned at  field  hospital  No.  3,  Texas  City. 
Tex.,  from  June  1913  to  July  1915.  For  7 
months  of  this  period  field  hospital  No. 
3  was  stationed  at  Veracruz,  Mexico,  as 
part  of  the  Punitive  Expedition.  He  was 
then  assigned  to  the  Cantonment  Hos- 
pital, Second  Division,  Galveston,  Tex., 
as  operating  surgeon. 

That  same  month  he  went  to  Port 
Grant.  Panama  Canal  Zone,  for  a  brief 
tour  of  duty  after  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Sherman,  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  in  October  1915.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  for  duty  at  the  base 
ho-spital,  Brownsville,  Tex..  In  July  1916. 
In  September  1917  he  wa.'^  assigned  to 
Camp  Greenlcaf,  Oa,.  serving  there  until 
January  1919,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  surgical  service.  After 
brief  tours  of  duty  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Hospital.  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  he  was  assigned  to  the  station 
hospital,  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex.— now 
Brooke  General  Hospital—In  October 
1925,  as  chief  of  the  orthopedic  section 
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and  assistant  chief  and  ward  of&cer. 
surgical  service.  He  became  chief  of 
surgical  service  in  July  1927,  and  in 
February  1928  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Sternberg  General  Hospital.  Manila.  P.  L, 
as  chief  of  surgical  service. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  Julj 
1930.  he  was  assigned  to  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital.  Army  Medical  Center. 
Washington.  D.  C.  as  chief  of  the  ortho- 
pedic section.  He  entered  the  Medical 
Pield  Service  School,  Carlisle  Barracks. 
Pa.,  in  October  1931.  and  following  his 
graduation  from  the  advanced  course 
returned  to  his  duties  at  the  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital. 

General  Kirk  became  chief  of  surgical 
service  at  the  station  hospital.  Port 
Mills,  P.  I..  In  July  1934.  and  in  February 
1935  became  chief  of  the  surgical  service, 
Sternberg  General  Hospital.  Manila.  P.  L 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States 
to  July  1936,  he  became  chief  of  surgical 
service,  Letterman  General  Hospital,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  serving  In  that  capacity 
until  January  1941,  when  he  returned  to 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Army 
Medical  Center.  Washington.  D.  C.  as 
chief  of  surgical  service.  In  July  1942 
he  was  named  commanding  officer.  Percy 
Jones  General  Hospital  at  Battle  Creek 
Mich. 

Promotions  in  the  service  brought 
General  Kirk  the  rank  of  captain  on 
June  7, 1916.  and  major  on  May  15. 1917. 
On  November  8,  1918.  he  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant  colonel  in  the  National 
Army,  which  rank  he  held  until  Febru- 
ary 14. 1920.  He  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  Regular  Army  on 
May  22.  1933.  colonel  on  May  22.  1939. 
and  on  March  12,  1943.  he  was  promoted 
to  the  temporary  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

General  Kirk  is  recognized  as  a  gen- 
eral surgeon  of  extremely  high  capacity, 
being  particularly  well  known  for  his 
work  on  bone  and  joint  surgery.  His 
voltmie  on  Amputations.  Operative  Tech- 
nique, which  appeared  in  1924  and 
which  was  the  result  of  large  experi- 
ence following  World  War  No.  I.  is  still 
a  standard  textbook.  In  addition  to  this 
book  he  has  written  a  great  many  other 
articles  on  clinical  and  operative 
surgery. 

General  Kirk  has  been  honored  by 
membership  in  the  most  selective  sur- 
gical societies  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  American  Surgical  Associa- 
tion, which  limits  its  active  membership 
to  150.  He  is  a  member  and  governor  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Orthopedic  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Association  for 
the  Surgery  of  Trauma,  the  American 
Academy  of  Orthopedic  Surgeons,  and 
Diplomats  of  the  American  Board  of 
Surgery. 

A  dynamic  personality,  forceful  and 
aggressive,  his  surgical  skill  is  paralleled 
by  his  surgical  Judgment.  He  is  looked 
upon  as  a  man  of  sound  and  mature 
Jxidgment  which  is  based  upon  experi- 
ence and  which  is  always  tempered  with 
conservatism. 

I  wish  for  General  Kirk  the  success 
I  am  sure  he  will  achieve  as  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  Arzny. 


Slq>  CoMtins  tbc  Japt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MBSsusim 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
see  the  dangerous  influences  of  the 
Black  Dragon  Society,  camouflaged  in 
**2oot  suits,"  harassing  our  servicemen , 
and  attempting  to  stir  race  riots 
throughout  the  country,  we  become  more 
conscious  of  the  Japanese  menace  to  the 
future  civilization  of  mankind. 

The  American  Legion,  which  symbol- 
izes American  patriotism  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  is  awake  to  this  menace  and 
Is  demanding  that  Congress  act  to  pro- 
tect this  country  from  it.  now  and  for  all 
time  to  come. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am 
inserting  a  letter  from  the  Beppo  Arnold 
American  Legion  Post,  of  Greenville, 
Miss.,  together  with  the  resolution  to 
which  the  letter  refers. 

I  also  have  a  similar  resolution  from 
the  Lee  County  Post.  No.  49.  American 
Legion,  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  of  which  I  am 
a  member. 

While  our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying 
all  over  the  world  to  protect  American 
institutions,  the  American  Legion  is  de- 
termined to  see  that  those  institutions 
are  protected  at  home. 

The  letter  and  the  resolution  referred 
to  follow: 

Beppo  Arnold  Poet,  No.  32. 

Amehican  Leciom, 
Greenville,  Miss.,  June  5,  1943. 
Hon.  John  Rankin, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.   D.   C. 
Dear     Congressman     Raijiun:      Enc!csed 
herein  please  find  copy  of  resclutions  passed 
by  this  post  at  a  special   meeting  June  4, 
which  are  self-explanatory. 

We  trust  that  you  will  agree  with  the 
contents  of  this  resolution.  If  so,  we  feel 
confident  that  we  can  rely  upon  ycur  mppcrt 
and  inflnence  toward  seeing  that  proper 
legislation  Is  enacted. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  for  all 
the  noble  work  you  have  done  in  the  past, 
and  are  doing  now,  we  make  this  appeal  for 
the  future. 

Respectfully  yours. 

B.  J.  DOTTEET. 

Post  Adjutant. 

Whereaa  the  twenty-fourth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion,  held  in  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  in  September  1942.  opposed  the  re- 
leasing of  Japanese,  both  foreign-  and  Amer- 
ican-born, from  war  relocation  centers  to 
attend  colleges  and  universities  In  the  United 
States  and  for  other  reasons,  and  the  nat.onal 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Legica 
at  its  November  1943  meeting  reiterated  op- 
position to  such  plans;  and 

Whereas  the  War  Relocation  Authcrltv.  the 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  in- 
terned Japanese,  Is  continuing  to  release  Jap- 
anese for  the  purpose  of  continuing  their 
higher  education  and  for  other  reasons;  and 

Whereaa    this    same    Federal    agency    has 
stated  by  letter  to  the  office  of  the  National 
Americanism  Oommiaeion  that  all  such  Jap-   I 
now  balDg  zeleaacd  ue  thoroughly  in-   | 


vestlgated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  at  Inves- 
tigation; ar.d 

Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  office  of  the  National  American- 
ism Commission  that  such  Japanese  are  not 
investigated  hy  the  Bureau  under  bis  super- 
vision: Therefore  be  It 

Resohed  by  the  Beppo  Arnold  Post,  No.  32. 
of  the  American  Legion  in  a  special  meeting 
June  4.  1043.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  enact  legislation  to  Imme- 
diately return  to  war  relocation  centers  all 
those  so  released:  and  be  It  further 

r.caolved.  That  all  such  camps  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  military  authorities; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolied.  Tliat  the  American  Legion,  both 
National  and  State,  utilize  all  avenues  of 
publicity  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  all 
patriotic  Americans  to  urge  Congress  to  take 
such  action. 


Gasoline  Restrictions 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  14,  1943 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  last  Saturday  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  States  outside  the  eastern  gaso- 
line shortage  area  met  in  the  caucus 
room  of  the  Old  House  Office  Building 
and  organized  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  gasoline  supply 
situation  of  the  country,  and  to  protect 
the  interests  of  their  constituents  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  named  as 
chairman  of  this  committee,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Representative 
Paul  Cunningham,  as  secretary.  The 
executive  committee  representing  this 
congressional  group  will  consist  of  one 
Member  from  each  State,  who  in  turn 
will  keep  the  membership  of  his  or  her 
State  delegation  advised  as  to  develop- 
ments. 

Despite  a  few  unwise  statements  to 
the  contrary,  this  committee  was  not 
organized  to  fight  any  other  group  or  to 
oppose  the  interests  of  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Instead  its  purpose 
is  simply  to  prevent  the  imposition  of 
any  unnecessary  further  restrictions  in 
the  uise  of  gasoline  upon  the  people  of 
the  States  represented  by  the  commit- 
tee membership. 

Petroleum  Administrator  Harold  L. 
Ickes  has  advised  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  need  for  additional  re- 
strictions to  be  placed  on  the  use  of  gaso- 
line by  the  people  in  the  States  outside 
the  eastern  shortage  area.  He  has 
stated  further  that  the  imposition  of 
such  restrictions  would  not  appreciably 
increase  the  amount  of  oil  or  gasoline 
reaching  the  Eastern  States. 

The  people  our  committee  represent 
are  willing  and  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fices or  accept  any  hardships  that  will 
help  win  the  war.  or  save  the  life  of  even 
one  member  of  our  fighting  forces.  If 
these  ends  can  be  accomplished  by  ship- 
ping gasoline  from  our  area  for  use  to 
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better  advantage  elsewhere,  our  people 
will  find  a  way  to  get  along  without  it. 
However,  they  will  not  be  pleased  with, 
nor  will  they  cracefully  accept,  any  un- 
necessary restrictions  in  the  use  of  gaso- 
line simply  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  those 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  living 
in  a  shortage  area  and  want  the  rest  of 
the  country  to  suffer  on  the  basis  of  "mis- 
ery loves  company." 

All  members  of  Congress  interested  in 
the  work  of  this  committee  are  invited  to 
join.  The  Hou.'^e  group  will  meet  in  joint 
session  with  a  Senate  committee  in  the 
Caucus ^oom  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing tomorrow — Tuesday — morning  at  11 
a.  m..  at  which  time  Petroleum  Admin- 
istrator Ickes.  Mr.  O'Leary  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  and  Mr.  Dow  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Tranportation.  will 
be  present. 


Aviation  Legislation 


Office  of  Price  Administration  Policy  Will 
Reduce  Livestock  and  Farm  Produc- 
tion 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Movday,  June  14,  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times: 

AVIATION    LEGISLATION 

Several  good  arguments  commend  the 
Lca-Bailcy  bill,  now  under  co.  s'deration  by 
a  committee  df  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mo.«t  importar.t.  perhaps,  is  its  concentration 
and  control  of  civilian  flying  in  Federal 
hand.*  undtr  an  independent  authority.  In 
addition,  the  bill  recognizes  the  need  of 
developing  air  transportation  and  provides 
means  for  doing  so.  The  subcommittee 
which  drafted  the  measure  has  adhered  to 
the  decision  made  in  19i0.  when  Congress 
rejected  proposals  to  follow  a  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  c'jurdinate  rcgulaticm  of  air 
tranrpcrtatinn  with  that  of  E:urface 
transportntion.  As  the  recent  report  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  pointed  out,  costs 
are  still  necessarily  liieh  for  air  transport 
and  will  remain  so  in  direct  comparison  with 
other  means  of  transportation,  even  under 
the  hugely  expanded  programs  which  may 
be  expected.  The  types  of  service  and  other 
significant  factors  bearing  upon  aviation's 
place  in  the  transportation  system  are  likely 
to  remain  in  a  state  cf  flux  for  some  time  to 
come.  There  can  well  be  a  period  in  which 
civU  aviation  is  encouraged  to  experiment 
courageously,  devise  new  methods,  and  de- 
velop its  talents  before  it  is  Integrated,  at 
least  from  a  regulatory  point  of  view,  with 
surface  transportation. 

In  the  matter  of  safety,  the  propo-^ed  bill 
contains  some  important  provisions.  Spe- 
cifically, It  would  zone  areas  about  airports 
and  abate  such  hazards  as  towers,  smoke- 
Etacl;*,  transmission  polos,  windmills,  and 
other  structures  which  aie  a  threat  to  take- 
off and  landing.  Had  these  zone  provisions 
been  in  force,  the  recent  fatal  crash  at  Chi- 
cago, which  cost  the  lives  of  12  members  of 
our  military  personnel,  would' not  have  oc- 
curred. 

Air  transport  is  entering  an  era  of  great 
expansion.  Now  is  the  time  for  sober  and 
well-considered  legislation  which  wUl  at 
once  aid  its  growth  and  protect  its  services. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  14.  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  express  my  views  on  what  I  re- 
gard a  dangerous  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  as  far 
as  food  production  is  concerned.  This 
cheap  food  policy,  if  carried  to  its  con- 
clusion, will  mean  greatly  reduced  food 
supplies  for  our  people.  This  is  yet  the 
most  serious  and  absurd  move  on  the 
part  of  the  O.  P.  A.  The  program  is  dan- 
gerous, vicious,  and  altogether  unneces- 
sary. The  food  producers  of  our  Nation 
need  encouragement  instead  of  more  reg- 
ulations and  regimentation  from  Wash- 
ington. This  is  especially  true  of  the 
livestock  industry.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
our  citizens  have  some  facts  in  regard  to 
what  is  happening  to  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers of  our  Nation.  This  present  mar- 
ket policy  and  the  roll-back  on  meat 
prices  is  going  to  greatly  curtail  produc- 
tion. 

The  following  table  was  prepared  by 
one  of  the  livestock  marketing  specialists 
of  Kansas  State  College  and  is  based  on 
a  ICO-day  feeding  period  for  steers.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  expect  the  livestock 
producers  and  cattle  feeders  to  produce 
increased  quotas  of  beef  on  this  basis. 
Let  us  face  the  facts,  and  the  sooner  we 
meet  this  problem  the  better  it  will  be 
for  our  people.  Food  is  essential  for  the 
v>"inning  of  this  war,  and  we  need  more 
instead  of  less: 

Price  risk  in  feeding  tattle  ICO  days,  or 
from  June  1  to  Sept.  8.  1943.  (Kansas  City 
livestock  prices — Manhattan.  Kans.,  feed  and 
other  costs.) 

Feeder  cattle  prices,  June  1,  1943 

Good   feeder  steers,  735  pounds,  at 

$15.50 $113  92 

Interest  at  6  percent  for  5  months 2.  85 

Cost   per   feeder 116  77 

FEED   AND   OTHER   COSTS.   JUNE 
1  TO  SEPT.  3    (100  DATS) 

28  5  bushels  of  corn,  at  fl.12 31  92 

0.05  tens  of  cottonseed  meal,  at  »48  '_        2.  40 
0.25  tons  of  alfalfa  hay,  at  «15 3.  75 

»  ^    -— —    — 

Feed  cost  per  head 38  07 

Selling,  shipping,  and  shrinkage  costs 
per  head  (75  cents  per  100 
pounds)- 7.60 

Feeder    costs    plus    feed    and 

marketing  costs  per  head..     162  37 

Needed    price    to    break    even    when 

marketed   Nov.   1.    1943.   assuming 

a    2.5-pound    average    dally    gain 

and     grade     of     good     slaughter 

cattle 16.48 

Current  price,  good  slaughter  steers.  ,     15.  75 

» Estimated  local  price. 

*Doe&  not  Include  death  losses. 


Average  price  of  good  slaughter 
cattle  that  beef  ceilings  should 
reflect  at  Chicago  according  to 
Office  cf  Price  Administration $14.50 

Average  seasonal  price  Increase 
(1922-39)  from  June  to  September 
for  this  grade  10  percent 17.32 

Note. — An  average  daily  ration  of  15  pounds 
of  corn.  1  pound  of  cottonseed  meal,  and 
5  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  was  used  In  the 
above  calculations.  The  cattle  were  assumed 
to  weigh  985  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Charles  Bren,  secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Salina,  Kans.,  in  which 
he  encloses  a  copy  of  the  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Bren  advises  me  that  the 
Salina  organization  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorses this  resolution.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

PRICE     ROLL-BACK     AND     SUBSIDIES    WILL     REDfCK 
LIVESTOCK  AND  FAKM  PRODUCTION 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kansas  City 
agrees  with  farmers  and  agricultural  leaders 
in  this  territory  In  their  opposition  to  roll- 
back of  prices  and  direct  subsidies  on  meat, 
butter  and  other  commodities.  It  also  op- 
poses the  use  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration or  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds  for  this  purpose.  Its  position  is  based 
on  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Prices  for  hogs  and  sheep  last  week 
reached  the  lowest  levels  of  the  year.  Price 
ceilings  on  corn  have  virtually  stepped  move- 
ment to  central  markets.  Farm  labor  is  dif- 
ficult to  secure  and  much  of  it  Is  inefficient. 
Scarcity  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment 
tends  to  limit  production.  The  demand  for 
farm  labor  and  machinery  Is  the  greatest  ever 
known. 

2.  Prices  of  food  have  advanced  47  percent 
since  1939,  when  farm  prices  and  farm  in- 
comes were  very  unsatisfactory,  but  now  re- 
quire the  smallest  percentage  of  wages  cf  in- 
dustrial workers  since  records  have  been  kept. 
Coal  miners,  railroad  employees,  steel  and 
other  industrial  workers  have  received  ad- 
vances in  wages,  hence  are  in  position  to  pay 
prevailing  prices  for  food. 

3.  If  prices  are  rolled  back  and  subsidies 
established,  a  reduction  in  production  of 
farm  products  will  follow.  Farmers  cannot 
be  expected  to  meet  all  of  their  handicaps 
unless  there  Is  some  indication  that  they  will 
not  suffer  Icsses  due  to  Government  regula- 
tions, restrictions  or  elimination  of  market 
support.  The  ultimate  result  of  a  subsidy 
would  be  an  extreme  scarcity  of  foodstuffs, 
with  even  greater  advances  In  cost  to  con- 
sumers or  still  greater  subsidies  from  the 
Treasury. 

This  statement  of  policy  adopted  the  8th 
"day  cf  Ju::o  1943  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Ccmmerce  of  Kansas  City, 
Ward  C.  Gbtord, 

President. 
CE03GE  W.  Cattb, 
Executive  Manager. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from 
one  of  the  large  commission  firms  of  the 
livestock  market  at  Kansas  City: 

Martin,  Blomquist  &.  Lee 

Commission  Co., 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  June  9,  1943. 
Hon   Frank  Carlson. 

Congressional  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  hog  market  was  at  a  new 
low  today,  $13.80.  Farmers,  100  percent 
strong,  are  bitter  at  the  treatment  they  are 
getting.  The  writer  had  calls  today  from 
Pratt.  Liberal,  and  Lamed,  Kans.,  and  they 
ajre  oSermg  25-pound  pigs  and  thousaxuls  of 


if 
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100-pound  i^KMits  at  12  to  U  oeots  that  were 
bringing  1«  to  30  oenU  30  days  i^o.    CMt't 
somethli^  b€  done? 
Wmi  best  wishes.  I  •m 
Tourm  very  truly, 

C.  X.  BujacouBT. 

The  following  two  clippings  were 
taken  from  the  Kansas  City  Drovers 
Telegram.  Mr.  Julius  Hejrtig,  of  Potta- 
watomie County,  Kans.,  gives  aa  anal- 
ysis of  his  feeding  operations  for  the 
past  year,  which  shows  that  he  suffered 
a  loss  of  $1,039.60  on  the  feeding  and 
handling  of  113  head  of  steers.  Mr. 
Reptig  has  had  many  years'  experience 
to  feeding  cattle.  His  figures  show  that 
livestock  cannot  live  on  patrtotism  alone 
and  there  must  be  some  prospect  of  profit 
to  motivate  cattle  feeders: 

Original  cost  600  pounds,  at  111. 50_  $69.00 

Freight  from   market .90 

CommlMlon   charge .75 

lAtarest  oa  above  Investment   (6 

percent ) 2.  25 

Feed  before  grass: 

Cottonseed    meal 1.25 

Ensilage  (1350  pounds,  at  $i 

per  ton) 2.70 

Hay    (500   pounds,   at   14   per 

ton)._. 1.00 

Pasture  (Slimmer) .  7.50 
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Total  cost,  off  grass. 


(Steers   were   full   fed   for    145 
tfays.) 

Hay  (1.800  pounds,  at  %\7  per  ton) . 
Oottonseed  meal    (290  potmds,  at 

t5G  per  fon) 

Com    (3500  pounds,  at  93  cents 

per   bushel) 

Grinding  of  com  at  10  cents  per 

hundredweight 

Ttucklng    (com,   at   4  cents    per 

bvBhel) 

Interest  on  Investment « 

Freight  and  commteaioa 

Tases  (State  and  local) 

Death   loss . 

Bquipnent  coet   (not  charged). 
Istoot  ooet  (not  charged). 


85.35 

10.80 

7.25 

53.00 

s.ao 

S  28 
8.62 
4.56 
3.16 
S.  10 


Total  eoat  aXter  grass. 


88.85 


Total    cost    to    feed     and 
market 

Sdimg  price  1,100  paunda,  at  (IS. 


174.  SO 
185.00 


Net  loas  (per  head) 


0.80 


Total  cost  of  113  bead,  at  aiT4J0.  U.  884. 60 
6elllng  prlc*  113  head,  at  $185 18.«45.00 


Total  net  loss  for  the  year's 

operaUon l,  039.  60 

MWJIil  TW  ROCS  TOO  SMALL  IfOW — VmXSa  CON- 
DmONS  CRANCK  TOa  THI  BETTER  NEBRASKAN 
"WILL  QTnr  aAISZNO  POaKXRS — MAKGINS  TOO 
NAKKOW  TO  WAKBAirr  TAXINO  SXSKS  OF  DIS- 
TASI.  KISnVQ  ITZn  COSTS,  AND  POSSIBLZ  CBOP 
TAXLCtM 

Unless  coixUtiona  change.  Charlea  Wiggins, 
of  Red  Willow  County.  Nehr.,  is  on  his  way 
out  Of  the  hog  enterprise  In  which  he  has 
been  producing  more  than  800  portcecs  a  year. 
The  reason— too  much  manipulation  by  men 
in  Washington  who  dont  know  anything 
about  practical  hog-prodriclag  proUema,  he 
charges. 

"Sure,  there's  still  money  In  the  hog  busl- 
neaa.  prorlded  everything  foes  uell."  Mr. 
Wtfgtna  admitted.  "But  let  dlsemae  get  In- 
to that  herd  of  more  than  880  pigs  I  aa 
ralsteg  this  spring,  and  I  could  lose  fire  to 
tcs  thousand  dollars  overnight.  Such  a  Iocs. 
tortrtm tally,  would  wipe  oat  whatever  pio&t 


X  faava  made  on  hogs  in  tiie  past  2  years, 
and  I  don't  think  it  Is  fair  to  ask  a  hog 
ralrn  to  take  tbe  tlsk  for  the  small  profit 
he  has  a  chance  to  get  this  yeeur  if  every- 
thing goes  all  right." 

Right  there  Is  a  good  place  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Wiggins  is  no  novice  at 
the  business  of  producing  pork  on  the  whole- 
sale basis.  When  he  was  a  younger  man, 
his  father  used  to  raise  up  to  3,000  hogs  a 
year  on  a  section  of  land. 


Jist  the  Begimuof 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF    LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14. 1943 

Mr.  LARCADE.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  early 
as  January  12,  I  have  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  Congress  the  seriousness 
of  the  labor  situation,  particularly  with 
respect  to  farm  labor,  and  time  after 
time  pleaded  with  the  selective-service 
o£Qcials  to  consider  the  depletion  of  the 
farms  by  inducting  experienced  and  es- 
sential   farm    laborers    in    the    armed 
forces,  as  it  was  clear  to  me,  coming 
from  an  agricultural  State,  that  in  the 
call  for  increased  food  production  for 
our  own  armed  forces  and  our  allies,  if 
the  physically  able,  experienced,   and 
essential  farm  labor  was  takoi  from  the 
farms,  how   in   the  name  of  common 
sense  could  food  production  be  main- 
tained,   much    less    increased?      While 
thousands  and  thousands  of  experienced 
and  essaitial  farm  and  dairy  laborers 
were  inducted  into  the  armed  forces  and 
additional  thousands  leaving  the  farms 
to  take  employment  in  war  industries 
paying  high  wages,  others  besides  my- 
self warned  selective  service  and   our 
Government  officials  of  what  might  be 
expected   by   tlie   continuance    of    this 
short-sighted  policy,  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  of  this  protest  and  warning  in  re- 
gard to  this  important  matter,  the  pol- 
icy   has    been    continued.      Foremost 
among  those  who  have  been  warning  to 
expect  a  food  shortage  in  the  United 
States  has  been  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover,  who,  everyone  knows,  is  an 
authority  on  this  subject. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Mr. 
Hoover  pointed  out  that  in  the  7  years, 
between  the  harvests  of  1932  and  1939. 
47,000,000  acres  of  land  were  withdrawn 
from  the  production  of  17  leading  crops, 
while  only  9,000.000  acres  of  that  total 
had  been  returned  to  cultivation  by  1942. 
Mr.  Hoover  concluded  that  all  the  \iith- 
drawn  acreage  must  be  brought  back  in- 
to cultivation  to  enable  us  to  meet  the 
essential  food  demsuids  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  civilian  population  and  our 
allies.  If  there  is  no  other  means  of 
averting  a  serious  food  shortage  the  out- 
look is  trim,  since  it  is  altogether  un- 
likely that  we  can  muster  the  manpower 
and  provide  the  machinery  for  the  sug- 
gested acreage  expansion.    Shortages  of 


farm  labor  and  equipment  are  already  so 
acute  as  to  imperil  the  cultivation  and 
harvesting  of  the  crops  now  being  grown. 
About  the  best  that  we  can  hope  for  is 
that  the  situation  will  not  grow  worse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  not  an  alarm- 
ist nor  a  p>essimist,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
view  this  situation  with  apprehension. 
Early  in  the  year  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  prediction  that  un- 
less Selective  Service  modified  the  policy 
of  inducting  experienced  and  essential 
farm  laborers,  that  even  with  most  fa- 
vorable weather  conditions,  it  was  my 
opinion  that  nearly  all  farm  products 
T.-ould  fall  at  least  25  percent  below  the 
1&42  production,  and  that  opinion  is  now 
borne  out  by  recent  estimates  published 
by  the  Agricultural  Department. 

In  an  honest  effort  to  make  some  sug- 
prst:on  or  contribution  to  aid  in  the 
srluMon  of  this  grave  problem  as  far  back 
as  April  22,  I  introduced  H.  R.  2563, 
providing  for  the  creation  of  an  Army 
Agricultural  Corps,  copy  of  which  was 
furnished  to  all  of  the  departments  and 
ofBciais  of  tile  Government,  and  copy  of 
which  is  available  to  any  and  all  inter- 
ested parties.  This  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Military  Commit- 
tee, but  I  have  heard  nothing  from  same. 
The  creation  of  this  Army  Agricultural 
Corps  would,  in  my  opinion,  go  a  long 
way  to  the  solution  of  this  serious  situa- 
tion, by  giving  our  farm  boys  the  same 
status  as  a  man  in  combat  service,  and 
they  would  be  contributing  as  much  to 
the  winning  of  the  war  as  the  man  act- 
ually at  the  front.  By  making  the  neces- 
sary labor  available  to  grow  the  food 
needed  for  our  own  armed  forces  and  our 
civilian  population  and  our  allies,  and 
the  furnishing  of  the  necessary  farm  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  grow  and  harvest 
our  food  crops,  I  feel  that  this  is  the  only 
way  to  avert  what  may  be  a  catastrophe. 
Not  only  is  our  war  effort  affected  but  also 
cur  civilian  population  and  our  morale  is 
affected  if  food  is  not  available. 

In  addition,  this  country  is  not  only 
concerned  in  this  emergency  with  re- 
spect to  our  own  armed  forces  and  citi- 
zens but  also  we  have  made  certain  com- 
mitments to  our  allies  and  they  are  ex- 
pecting us  to  carry  out  our  obligations 
not  only  in  tJie  emergency  but  also  when 
peace  comes,  and  quoting  from  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post: 

The  leadership  we  have  assumed  in  de- 
livering mankind  from  want  will  be  under- 
mined, and  our  fair  words  will  echo  mock- 
ingly in  our  ears  when  the  prostrated  na- 
tions present  them  for  redemption. 

In  support  of  my  repeated  warnings 
to  this  Congress  and  our  governmental 
departments  and  officials,  I  beg  leave  to 
Include  the  printing  in  the  Ricord  of  an 
article  published  in  my  State,  as  follows: 

LARGE    BEAN     CROP    IS     PLOWID    UNDER— FLORmA 
PARISHES    FARMERS    BLAME    LABOR    SCARCrTT 

(By  Richard  H.Tate) 

Baton  Rotjgi.  La.,  June  9— With  Victory 
gardcins  sprouUng  all  over  the  State  to  sup- 
piement  the  normal  supply  of  farm  produce, 
farmers  in  the  Florida  parishes  section  of 
Louisiana  are  plowing  under  hundreds  of 
acres  of  the  largest  bean  crop  to  the  history 
of  the  "bean  belt." 

This  ironical  development  Is  explained  by 
agricultural  experte  who  have  just  i«tuT7Md 
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from  the  area  as  being  due  to  several  related 
causes : 

A  shortage  of  labor  which  compelled  many 
farmers  in  this  section  to  sit  helplessly  by  and 
watch  their  bumper  bean  crop  mature, 
toughen,  and  dry  up  before  anything  could  be 
done  to  salvage  it;  a  surprisingly  weak  mar- 
ket v.hich  led  to  a  price  far  below  what  was 
e.xpccted  and  on  which  plans  for  making  and 
harvesting  the  current  crop  were  based,  and 
finally  a  bad  break  in  weather  which  has  been 
EC  hot  and  so  dry  as  to  hasten  the  maturing 
of  the  crop  at  a  time  v.hen  a  much  longer 
harvesting  season  wr.s  needed. 

The  parishes  In  which  the  heaviest  loss  has 
boon  taken  are  described  by  a  United  States 
agricultural  inspector  just  in  from  a  tour  of 
the  aM'ccted  areas  as  WaL-hlngton,  St.  Helena, 
Tangipahca.  Livingston,  and  St.  Tammany. 
Tins  observer  reports  having  driven  through 
hundreds  of  acres  that  are  now  being  turned 
under  to  make  way  lor  another  crop  while 
additional  hundreds  of  acres  still  arc  filled 
v;ith  yellowing  t)ean  bushes  whose  crop  is 
alreidy  beyond  the  ftaee  where  any  help  can 
be  c:;:ce:cd. 

Department  of  ATriculture  officials  state 
thnt  ihe  u!iusujlly  i.eavy  planting  program 
this  year  v.as  due  to  governmental  request  in 
llr.e  with  crop  i^rcgrrm  increases  all  over  the 
country.  A  lieavy  demr.nd  was  anticipiLted. 
they  say.  and  a  strong,  unv.-avering  market 
price  v.as  expected.  Hi  wcver,  neither  the  de- 
mand ncr  tlie  price  has  ccme  up  to  expecta- 
tions and  the  result  lias  been  a  heavy  loss  cf 
money  to  the  farmers,  who  In  many  cases 
failed  to  get  encuch  to  pay  wage  demands 
even  where  labor  was  available  for  picking. 

The  average  price  which  beans  have 
brcu2ht  S3  far  in  this  area  is  said  by  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  officials  to  be  from  $1 
to  ^1.25  per  30-pound  hamper,  or  apprcxi- 
mntely  3  to  4  cents  a  pound.  This,  in  view 
of  rising  labor  costs,  where  it  happens  to  be 
availe.ble  at  ail,  they  say  is  insufficient  to  pay 
the  operating  costs  of  the  farmers  and  give 
them  any  return  on  their  investment  of  time 
and  mor.ey. 

'  lie  loss  has  not  been  confined  to  farmers 
either,  for  buyers  are  reported  in  some  in- 
stances to  have  suffered  substantial  losses 
on  shipments  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Oye  buyer  shipped  several  carloads  of  prime 
ber.ns  to  New  York  and  sold  them  finally  for 
less  than  he  paid  in  the  field,  taking  a  net 
loss  of  approximately  $15,000  on  the  transac- 
tion. 

A  Government  agriculturist  who  has  Just 
spent  several  days  in  the  area  reports  that 
most  of  tlie  farmers  v.'ho  have  lost  money 
declare  that  they  will  attempt  no  fall  crop 
as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  unless 
some  definite  price  scale  is  guaranteed  them. 
Tills  applies  only  to  the  bean  crop,  however, 
which  for  years  has  been  planted  in  two  sec- 
tions in  this  area,  one  in  the  spring  and  one 
in  the  fall.  Hov.-ever,  of  the  two  the  fall 
crop  Is  said  to  be  even  larger  than  the  eiJlier 
one  under  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  the  question  of 
stripping  labor  from  the  farms  involved 
in  this  manpower  problem,  but  also  many 
important  industries  contributing  in  an 
important  way  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
v/ar,  and  as  an  evidence  of  this.  I  beg 
further  leave  to  publish  in  the  Record 
one  of  the  many  telegrams  I  have  re- 
ceived.   The  telegram  follows: 

Bastrop,  La  .  June  12,  1943. 
Hon.  Henry  D,  Larcadf, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

This  company,  and  we  believe  our  ex- 
perience is  no  different  from  that  of  any 
other  paper  company  in  the  South,  faces  im- 


mediate shut-down  because  of  critical  labor 
shortage  in  the  procurement  of  pulpwood. 
This  shortage  is  the  result  of  several  major 
causes,  principal  among  which  are  the  migra- 
tion of  labor  from  rural  districts  to  essential 
war  industries  and  the  large  number  of  this 
rural  labor  which  has  been  drafted  Into  the 
armed  services.  Farm  labor  which  is  left  is 
only  available  for  pulpwcKJd  production  dur- 
ing the  intermittent  periods  in  which  farm 
activities  are  at  a  standstill.  If  war  prisoner 
labor  can  be  allocated  without  delay  for  use 
in  pulpwood  production,  this  will  not  only 
provide  relief  to  a  serious  situation  but  will 
be  the  means  of  producing  such  additional 
pulpwood  as  will  be  feufficient  to  keep  cur 
mills  in  continuoup  operation  in  order  to 
keep  our  three  operations  going  in  your  State, 
we  not  only  beg  fot.your  assistance  but  urge 
as  strongly  as  possible  that  you  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  impress  the  manpower  com- 
mission with  the  importance  of  this  situation 
and  demand  their  a£sistance  in  securing  this 
war  prisoner  labor  relief  from  the  Army  or 
Director  of  Intc}nal  Security  who  can  desig- 
nate such  atithority  to  the  internment  camp 
commanders. 

IXTZ-.WATICNAL  PaTZZ  CO., 

J.  H.  Friend,  Vice  President. 


Little  Soldier,  V/hat  Now? 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-\RKS 
or 

KON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CCNNECncTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R2PRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14,  1S43 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  incorporating  as  part  of 
my  remarks  a  very  thought  provoking 
editorial  which  appeared  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Metropolitan  News,  published 
in  West  Hartford.  Conn. 

This  editorial  calls  our  attention  to 
the  importance  of  giving  serious  thought 
and  study  to  the  problem  we  will  face 
when  this  war  comes  to  an  end  in  con- 
nection with  providing  an  opportunity 
of  completing  the  education  of  those 
j'oungsters  who  have  interrupted  their 
education  to  enter  the  armed  forces.  At 
the  present  time  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  control  the  courses  of  study  to  be 
made  available  during  the  war,  to  young- 
sters now  in  high  school.  Some  plan 
must  be  worked  out  that  will  guarantee 
that  those  who  have  interrupted  their 
education  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  school  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

This  program.  I  believe,  should  be  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  the  vocational 
training  of  those  disabled  during  the 
war. 

The  editorial  follows: 

LITTLE  SOLDIER,  WHAT  NOW? 

If  last  years  graduation  figures  are  any 
criterion,  it  can  be  safely  estimated  that 
some  four  hundred  West  Hartford  students 
will  finish  their  high  school  careers  this 
month.  To  ihe  great  majority  of  these  stu- 
dents, if  better  times  were  prevailing,  this 
would  mean  going  to  college  to  complete 
the  education  so  necessary  to  compete  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  a  livelihood. 


This  years  list  of  graduates  will  for  the 
most  part  immediately  enter  the  mllltaLry 
service  •  •  •  and  for  most  of  them  It 
means  the  end  of  their  education  for  living 
and  the  beginning  of  their  education  for 
death.  Most  of  these  young  men  who  have 
been  called  out  of  high  school  and  college 
classes  to  the  armed  forces  like  to  believe 
that  they  will  continue  their  educational 
careers  when  the  war  is  over.  This  Is  hardly 
likely  if  the  last  war  is  any  barometer 

Many  factors  enter  Into  the  picture,  chief 
among  them  being  the  facC  that  a  vast 
majority  will  not  have  the  means  to  pay  for 
hipher  education.  A  large  number  will  feel 
that,  with  jobs  growing  scarcer  and  years 
growing  upon  them,  they  must  needs  seek 
gair.Tul  employment  to  recoup  their  lest  time 
and  finances. 

This  problem  not  only  affects  West  Hart- 
ford, but  all  the  cities  and  hamlets  through- 
out this  wealthv  Nation,  It  can  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  millions  of  our  soldiers  will  not 
be  released  until  more  than  a  year  after 
peace  has  been  declared.  An  armistice  ccn 
hold  a  soldier  inderinitcly  and  politics  on  a 
v.rric'-wic  e  s^ale  can  disru;:t  the  entire  pro- 
gram lor  a  long  time. 

It  behooves  both  our  Government  and  our 
people  to  look  into  the  future  and  especially 
tee  Just  how  our  young  men  are  going  to 
regain  the  education  that  is  part  of  the  her- 
tage  they  have  been  fighting  for;  experience 
af^er  the  last  war  Indicates  that  those  who 
did  not  wear  the  uniform  of  our  flchting 
rerviccs  were  in  a  better  position  to  grab  ail 
the  good  Jobs,  while  the  soldiers  were  await- 
ing the  long  process  of  demobilization. 

There  has  been  much  talk  In  Washington 
about  the  necessity  of  reeducating  the  youth 
cf  Germany  after  the  victory.  It  might  net 
be  a  bad  idea  if  we  gave  serious  thought  to 
fducating  our  own  youth,  an  education  ?j 
necessary  if  we  are  not  to  repeat  the  bonus 
marches  on  Washington,  bread  lines,  and 
another  r.orld  war.  Only  through  knowledge 
can  we  prevent  world  conflicts,  and  we  should 
start  spending  our  money  for  knowledge  in 
America  first. 

The  President  has  requested  1100,000,- 
000,000  more  for  the  next  year  to  finance  this 
v,ar.  Certainly  out  of  this  vast  sum,  enough 
could  be  saved  by  more  careful  spending  of 
the  country's  wealth  to  set  aside  a  ftmd  cf 
five  billion  to  guarantee  the  cost  of  a  com- 
plete education  for  every  man  whose  educa- 
tion was  Interrupted  by  his  admission  to  the 
armed  forces.  The  Government  could  well 
guarantee  the  cost  of  a  college  career  to  any 
one  who  has  sacrificed  everything  for  their 
country  In  Its  hour  of  trial. 

Any  citizen  who  now  alts  In  comfort  and 
comparative  safety  will  not  deny  the  right 
of  the  Nation's  defenders  to  their  education 
that  has  been  so  abruptly  cut  off.  It  be- 
hooves all  of  us  to  give  this  problem  serious 
thought  right  now. 


A  Toast  to  the  Flaf 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mississim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14, 1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day 
is  being  celebrated  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  Flag  Day.    I  desire  to  quote  a 


r 
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beautiful  tribute  or  toast  to  our  coun- 
try's flag  by  Mr.  John  Jay  Daily,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Press  Gallery. 

Here's  to  the  red  of  it, 
Tbere'8  not  a  thread  of  it. 
No,  not  a  shred  of  It. 
In  all  the  spread  of  it. 

From  foot  to  head. 
But  heroes  bled  for  it. 
Faced  steel  and  lead  for  it. 
Precious  blood  shed  for  it. 

Bathing  in  red. 

Here's  to  the  white  of  It, 
Thrilled  by  the  sight  of  It. 
Who  luiows  the  right  of  It, 
But  feels  the  might  of  It, 

Through  day  and  night? 
Womanhood's  care  for  It, 
Made  manhood  dare  for  it, 
Purity's  pray'r  for  It, 

Keeps  It  so  white! 

Here's  to  the  blue  of  it. 
Beauteous  view  of  It. 
Heavenly  hue  of  It, 
Btar-apangled  dew  of  It, 

Constant  and  true; 
Diadems  gleam  for  It, 
States  stand  supreme  for  it, 
Liberty's  beam  for  It, 

Brightens  the  blue. 

Here's  to  the  whole  of  It, 
fitars,  stripes,  and  goal  of  it, 
Body  and  soul  of  It, 
O.  and  the  roll  of  It. 

Sun  shining  through; 
Hearts  In  accord  for  It, 
Swear  by  the  sword  for  It, 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  It, 

Red,  white,  and  blue. 


Oftce  of  War  Mobilaatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOSTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THB  DNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  In  ask- 
ing unanimous  consent  to  have  an  edi- 
torial from  the  most  widely  circulated 
newspaiMr  in  New  England  Inserted  in 
the  RzcoRO  I  feel  that  I  am  being  Just  as 
fair  to  the  oflBcial  who  Is  being  criticized 
as  I  am  to  any  who  may  agree  with  the 
criticism  itself.  The  question  of  bureauc- 
racy gone  wild  Is  one  which  must  some 
day  come  up  for  discussion  in  this  body. 
We  are  entitled  to  know  how  all  sections 
of  the  coimtry  feel  about  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WAS  MOBIIJZES 

It  Is  dUBcult  to  understand  why  it  has 
become  necessary  to  create  an  Office  of  War 
Mobilization,  which,  in  •  ratlur  vague  descrip- 
tion from  the  White  Hoiise,  appears  to  have 
dictatorial  powers  on  the  home  front. 

Former  Justice  James  F.  Byrnes,  of  the 
Suiveme  Coiirt,  who  heads  the  new  Office  of 
War  Mobilisatloa.  was  presxuned  to  have  dlc- 
tatortel  powers  as  Director  of  Economic  Stabl- 
Untlon.  and  was  expected  to  eontrol  tbe 
Nation's  economy  and  prevent  Inflation. 

Now  he  Is  expected  to  develop  unified  pro- 
grams and  policies  for  use  of  the  Nation's 
natural  and  indiutriai  resources  for  military 


and  civilian  needs,  effectively  use  manpower 
outside  the  armed  forces,  maintain  and  sta- 
bilize civilian  economy  and  adjust  the  econ- 
omy to  wartime  needs 

If  the  new  Job  means  that  only  Mr.  Byrnes 
will  tinker  with  the  civilian  economy,  which 
includes  price  controls,  rationing,  wage  con- 
trols, supplies  of  consumer  goods,  fuel  sup- 
plies, gasoline  and  oil,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  regulations  cooked  up  by  the  dizzy  Wash- 
ington troupe  of  economic  acrobats,  perhaps 
some  Improvement  may  be  effected. 

At  least  the  civilians  will  know  where  the 
next  blow  Is  coming  from.  They  are  today 
ducking  blows  from  every  direction,  for  they 
are  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  battle  royal  of 
bureaucrats  who  are  all  trying  to  strike  for 
victory  and  landing  only  on  the  punch- 
groggy  public. 

We  have  been  at  war  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Aside  from  the  necessary  tightening  of  the 
belt,  which  is  necessary  In  war,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  mischief  done  by  poor 
planning  and  incompetency. 

When  Justice  Byrnes  left  the  Supreme 
Court  to  take  the  Job  as  economic  stabilizer 
he  was  hailed  as  the  Mr.  Fix-it  who  would 
bring  order  out  of  confusion.  Now  he  has 
been  moved  along  Into  a  Job  which  should 
have  been  started  December  7,  1941. 

If.  as  Is  promised.  Justice  Byrnes  will  ex- 
ercise complete  powers  over  all  heme  front 
war  efforts,  millions  of  troubled  Americans 
will  say  a  fervent  "Amen  "  But,  if  it  Is  Just 
another  war  bureau,  from  which  will  come 
directives  setting  up  controls  which  neither 
direct  nor  control.  War  Mobilizer  Byrnes  can 
Join  the  long  procession  of  promising  war 
czars  who  have  risen  to  power  and  subsid'-d 
in  frustration  within  the  space  of  18  months. 


0.  p.  A.  Acting  as  Judge  and  Jury 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  June  2, 1943,  issue  of  the  Butch- 
ers' Advocate.  It  is  the  editorial  opin- 
ion of  the  Butchers'  Advocate,  a  journal 
devoted  to  America's  retail  meat  market  : 

OmcB  or  Price  Administration  Acting  as 
Judge  and  Just 

With  the  national  election  for  President 
but  a  trifle  over  a  year  away,  and  the  cam- 
paign planning  of  the  major  parties  now  in 
the  incipient  stage,  it  would  seem  that  the 
administration  and,  more  particularly,  the 
National  Democratic  Committee  would  look 
a  bit  ahead. 

It  would  not  suffice  In  the  coming  elections 
to  have  an  International  policy  to  obtain 
adequate  votes  to  elect  the  President  and  a 
Democratic  Congress.  The  administration 
can  point  to  an  international  policy  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  generally  as  an  impor- 
tant admlnlBtration  achievement.  But,  they 
have  to  do  a  great  deal  tietter  with  our  do- 
mestic planning  and  policy. 

NZW  OXAL  A  DISAPFOINTMENT 

Hw  Butchers'  Advocate,  of  course,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  interna tionEkl  policy  because 
we  must  win  the  war.  but  as  the  representa- 
tive trade  paper  for  the  meat  industry  and. 
more  particularly,  the  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers of  meats  and  poultry  in  the  Nation, 
It  Is  quite  difficult  to  raooncile  ttie  policies  of 


the  administration  In  the  handling  of  our 
domestic  economy,  especially  as  applied  to 
foods. 

When  the  New  Deal  came  into  olBce  as  the 
friend  of  :he  little  fellow  in  busineBs  it  was 
expected  that  small  packers,  independent 
wholesalers,  and  Independent  retailers  had  at 
last  found  a  friendly  administration  to  solve 
their  many  problems.  That  was  the  chief 
topic  of  the  President's  campaign  speeches 
before  each  election.  It  is  therefore  difficult 
to  reconcile  that  policy  with  subsequent  ac- 
tions of  the  New  Deal  agencies,  like  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  that  sponsor  regula- 
tory measures  that  have  driven  Indefyendent 
packers,  slaughterers,  distributors,  processors. 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  meats  and  poul- 
try out  of  business,  making  it  absolutely  im- 
possible for  many  of  them  to  continue  in 
business  unless  relief  la  accorded. 

Further  than  this,  the  administration  la 
alienating  the  people  of  the  Nation  whose  in- 
comes have  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  the 
co.'^t  of  mmy  necessities  they  are  required  to 
purchase  for  maintenance.  The  policy  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  has  curtailed 
product  ion  and  dislocated  the  distribution  of 
foods  They,  and  they  only,  can  be  charged 
with  malfeasance  In  the  handling  of  Office  of 
Price  Administration  Act  as  set  forth  by  Con- 
gress. They  show  on  paper  that  they  have 
rolled  prices  back,  that  they  have  set  price 
standards,  and  rationed  many  food  items 
without  studying  the  underlying  economic 
facts,  and  for  this  reason  meats  and  poultry 
are  nrt  obtainable  In  adequate  quantities 
through  normal  distributive  channels.  This 
ha.>-  cau.sed  great  losses  to  legitimate  business 
and  will  ultimately  cause  a  great  loss  in  taxes 
to  the  Government. 

It  If  quite  difficult  to  understand  the  psy- 
chology and  the  reasoning  of  many  of  these 
New  Deal  college  professors  and  so-called 
econc mists  and  lawyers  who  are  acting  as 
Judge  and  Jury  In  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. They  evidently  are  not  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  approximately  2,7C0,- 
OCO  small  business  units  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  a  large  majority  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  New  Deal  Office  of  Price 
Administration  "adrance  thinking."  All  of 
these  people  in  the  small-business  category 
and  their  countless  voter -relatives  and  de- 
pendents will  be  an  important  adverse  fao 
tor  in  the  n^.-^t  national  election  unless  the 
present  administration  wakes  up. 

worst  ever  experienced 
If  the  administration  wants  to  win  the 
war  quickly  and  thereafter  write  the  peace, 
it  is  necessary  that  drastic  action  be  taken 
In  the  handling  of  problems  concerning  our 
economic  home  front.  The  food  situation 
is  the  worst  ever  experienced  in  the  history 
of  America  It  should  not  have  happened, 
but  now  that  it  has.  we  can  no  longer  wait 
for  more  bungling  by  the  Incompetents  of 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

The  present  Administrator,  former  United 
States  Senator  Prentiss  Brown,  has  Inherited 
too  many  lame  ducks  and  the  situation  has 
become  so  Intolerable  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  our  food  picture  transferred  to 
an  entirely  different  agency.  The  War  Food 
Administrator.  Chester  Davis,  and  the  nucleus 
he  has  surrounded  himself  with  from  a  per- 
sonnel standpoint  should  be  able  to  do  the 
Job. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Advocate  that  many  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  have 
told  small  businessmen,  particularly  in  the 
meat  and  poultry  industry,  that  if  they  could 
not  operate  they  should  close  up,  and  have 
inferred  that  they  should  let  big  business 
carry  on.  Rulings  have  been  made  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  this  Is  a 
direct  charge,  that  have  favored  big  biislness 
to  the  detriment  of  the  small  independent 
merchant.  These  charges  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  and  are  too  great  In  num* 
ber  to  cite  In  this  limited  space. 
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OFFICE  OF  price  ADMINISTRATION    TO  BLAME 

Much  of  the  difficulty  that  the  Government 
is  now  having  on  the  labor  front  can  directly 
be  charged  to  Office  of  Price  Administration 
policies,  because  a  large  portion  of  the  labor- 
ing man's  income  is  spent  for  food.  Prices 
on  food  have  advanced  more  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  income  of  the  average  worker, 
even  though  Office  of  Price  Adininistra:icn 
statistics  may  not  reveal  tins  f.ict. 

Office  of  Price  Administration  has  set  up 
beaudful  price  schedules  theorrtically  and 
these  price  schedules  at  wholesale  and  retail 
have  not  forced  livestock  prices  do.vn.  but 
livestock  prices  have  increased.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  situation  that  is  bound  to  have 
political  repercussions  when  the  next  national 
election  rolls  around. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  repair  the  bridges. 
Army  engineers  under  Are  hcve  repaired  and 
set  up  many  bridges  in  Afiica  and  In  the 
Pacific  area:  the  Administration,  now  under 
tire,  not  only  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average 
Citizen,  must  mend  its  budget  be 'ore  it  is  t/io 
late  If  It  hopes  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
public. 


Thirty-two  Lands  of  the  Free — Thirty- two 
Homes  of  the  Brave 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ.L\RKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NOHTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  this 
being  Flag  Day,  June  14,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  timely, 
very  appropriate,  and  very  sensible  edi- 
torial entitled  "Thirty-two  Lands  of  the 
Free — Thirty-two  Homes  of  the  Brave," 
appearing  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Times-Herald. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thirty-two  Lands  of  the  Free — Thirty-two 
Homes  of  the  Brave 

Flag  Day — June  14 — is  a  strictly  American 
Invention;  a  day  on  which  we  are  all  sup- 
posed to  pay  seme  extra  measure  of  respect 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and,  at  least 
in  wartime,  habitually  do  so. 

The  national  observance  was  first  pro- 
claimed by  President  Wcodrow  V/llson,  dur- 
ing the  other  war.  though  before  we  got  into 
that  war.  Jui.e  14,  1916,  was  the  first 
National  Flag  Day.  Th?  date  chosen  was 
an  anniversary  of  June  14.  1777,  when  the 
Continental  Congress  adopted  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  the  officiel  flag  of  the  United 
States.  The  American  Flag  Day  Association 
was  incorporated  in  Illinois  in  1894,  as  an 
organization  dedicated  to  making  June  14 
a  Nation-wide  cccasion  for  renewing  loyalty 
and  allection  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Flag  Day  this  year,  however,  is  supposed  to 
be  different. 

The  President  last  May  4  Issued  a  Hag  Day 
prorlamation  in  which  he  urged  that  the  flags 
of  the  other  31  Allies  be  honored  in  this 
country  on  June  14  along  with  the  flag  of 
the  United  States.  This  proclamation  con- 
tained considerable  talk  about  the  United 
Nations,  our  brothers  in  arms,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation came  forward  with  a  pamphlet  telling 
us  all  how  to  carry  out  this  suggestion  for 


turning  United  States  Flag  Day  into  United 
Nations  Flag  Day. 

We  quote  from  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion pamphlet: 

"In  order  that  the  celebration  of  Monday. 
June  14.  as  United  Nations  Flag  Day  shall 
be  given  point  and  direction,  the  following 
EUgg?sticns  might  viell  be  kept  in  mind: 

•1.  Maximum  display  of  United  Nations 
flags. 

•  2.  Use  of  the  ttrm  'United  Nations'  when- 
ever possible. 

"3.  Emphasis  on  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  Atlantic  Chirter  lor  which  the  United 
Nations  arc  flghUng. 

"4.  Emphasis  c.n  the  lmpcrtar.ce  of  team- 
work among  the  Unlied  Nations,  not  only  in 
war  but  in  the  peace  that  fellows." 

OUR    FIAG    IS   STILL   THEUE 

We  agree  with  George  E.  Sokolrky.  the 
well-kno«'n  columnist,  v.hen  he  derides  this 
v.-cterlng  down  of  United  States  Flag  Day  as 
a  pervcision  of  the  whole  meaning  and 
slgnlflcance  of  F.Jig  Day. 

Aside  from  the  belittloment  of  the  Amer- 
ican fiag.  there  is  a  phony  ring  about  this 
entire  business  of  calling  today  United  Na- 
tions Flag  D.^y. 

There  is  no  such  official  organization  as 
the  United  Nations,  to  which  any  of  us  owe 
allegiance.  There  i.'s  an  association  of  32 
nations,  some  of  vhich  are  r.ctively  and 
more  of  which  are  par,slvely  lighting  the 
Axis.  Tliese  nations  are  held  together  by 
the-  perils  cf  the  war;  and  will  probably 
begin  coming  apart  the  moment  the  war 
ends. 

Nor  Is  thore  any  such  official  treaty  or 
binding  agreement  f-s  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
This  piece  of  paper  was  put  together  by 
Winston  Churchill  and  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt at  a  sea  conference  off  Argentia.  New- 
foundland. In  early  August  1941.  That  was 
befoie  we  were  even  officially  in  the  war. 
The  piece  of  paper  sets  forth  certain  vague 
ideals  which  seemed  good  to  these  two  gentle- 
men at  that  time.  It  has  never  been  ratified 
by  the  United  States  Senate,  and  is  there- 
fore wltliout  force  or  effect  as  an  Interna- 
tionel  agreement .  on  any  American — or  on 
anybody  else,  for  that  matter. 

We  have  a  strong  hunch  that  this  de- 
natured Flag  Day  will  not  please  most  Amer- 
icans. ITiere  are  still  some  things  which 
Americans  regard  as  their  own  private,  per- 
sonal, and  beloved  property,  and  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  one  of  those 
things. 

The  United  Nations  Flag  Day  idea  em- 
bodies the  propositions  that  there  are  32 
lands  of  the  free  and  32  homes  of  the  brave, 
that  Columbia  is  not  the  gem  of  the  ocean. 
that  It  takes  32  mandates  to  make  heroes 
assemble  and  32  banners  to  make  tyranny 
tremble. 

Few  Americans  are  prepared  to  admit 
these  propositions.  In  most  Americans' 
hearts  their  flag  is  still  there. 

On  top. 


Forge  No  Shackles  for  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or   OKLAHOBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14, 1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  several  months  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  public  interest  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  post-war  air  transportation. 
There  have  always  been  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciples of  aviation  quick  to  predict  that  we 


would  soon  be  a  Nation  on  wings  and  that 
even  the  family  automobile  would  become 
outmoded  within  the  span  cf  a  few  years. 
Recently,  however,  extravagant  predic- 
tions have  become  so  general  and  so  pop- 
ular, and  such  miracles  have  been  per- 
formed by  aviation  during  the  last  18 
months  of  war  that  the  average  citizen 
may  be  pardoned  if  he  regards  the  most 
fantastic  claims  for  aviation's  future  to 
be  altogether  reasonable  and  modest. 
Indeed,  one  sometimes  wondsrs  whether 
it  is  not  positively  unpatriotic  to  intro- 
duce a  note  cf  caution  and  cf  realism  in 
connection  with  discussion  of  aviation's 
future. 

In  our  extravagant  enthusiasm  for  the 
accoir.plishment'i  cf  aviaticn  and  In  our 
confldence  that  aviation  will  open  new 
worlds  to  be  developed  by  the  pioneering, 
inventive  genius  of  cur  people,  we  dis- 
close one  ot  our  most  distinctive  national 
characteristics.  Americans  are  Incurable 
cptimisis,  never  satisfied  with  enythins 
but  the  biggest  and  best,  and  imbued  w=th 
supreme  confidence  that  no  task  is  too 
difficult  for  our  engineers  and  our  busi- 
ness management. 

Extravagant  optimism  can.  however, 
like  many  other  good  things,  be  carried 
too  far.  It  is  never  wise  to  becom.e  in- 
toxicated. The  trait  of  temperance  which 
has  been  strong  in  cur  people  for  a  him- 
dred  years  or  more  should  occr^ionally 
be  applied  to  curb  cur  optim.ism  lest  we 
suffer  a  hang-over  of  disillusionment 
which  can  do  no  good. 

Specifically  we  must  guard  against  as- 
suming too  readily  that  aviation,  and 
especially  the  air- transportation  phase 
of  aviation,  has  suddenly  reached  an 
established  position  in  our  transporta- 
tion economy  enabling  us  to  draw  settled 
conclusions  concerning  its  inherent  ad- 
vantages, its  proper  relationship  to  other 
modes  of  transportation,  and  the  ulti- 
mate stature  to  which  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  grow. 

Fortunately  there  have  recently  been 
sounded  sober  warnings  against  some  of 
the  excessively  enthusiastic  predictions 
concerning  air  transportation  and  its 
capacities.  Practical  and  hard-headed 
men  of  experience  in  air  transportation 
have  warned  us  not  to  forget  that  the 
industry  remains  an  infant  despite  all  cf 
the  miracles  being  performed  en  wings 
on  the  far-flung  airwaj's  of  the  world. 

Within  the  last  few  days  a  most  re- 
vealing survey  on  American  air  transport 
has  been  made  available  by  the  Office  cf 
War  Information. 

Undoubtedly  our  air  lines  made  a  re- 
markable record  prior  to  the  war,  a  rec- 
ord without  any  parallel  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  And,  as  the  O.  W.  I.  report 
states — 

This  country  Is  fortunate  In  having  had 
such  a  high  dovelo;5meiit  cf  air-line  planes 
and  operations  at  the  beglnninj  of  the  war. 

Undoubtedly,  too,  the  air  lines  have 
made  a  most  outstancing  cortribution  to 
the  war  effcrt.  As  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Air  Transport  Command 
has  many  times  stated,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  that  command,  pai  t  and  pres- 
ent, would  be  utterly  impossible  without 
the  civil  air  Unes  and  their  organizations. 
And  in  continuing  their  regular  osxa- 
mercial  operations  the   air  lines  have 
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wrought  wonders  in  the  face  of  the  most 
baffling  barriers.  The  equipment  of  the 
domestic  air  lines  in  commercial  opera- 
tions was  cut  by  approximately  50  per- 
cent within  a  few  months  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  equip- 
ment they  had  turned  over  or  released 
to  the  Army  and  our  allies  theretofore. 
Yet.  as  the  O.  W  I.  report  reminds  us, 
the  air  lines  were  able  so  to  increase 
the  utilization  and  efBciency  of  their  re- 
maining equipment  as  to  make  this  cut 
amount  to  only  29  percent  in  the  num- 
ber of  schedules  flown,  and  they  are  cur- 
rently carrying  only  a  few  less  pas- 
sengers than  their  entire  fleet  transport- 
ed prior  to  the  war.  and  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  more  of  mail  and  ex- 
press. Prom  an  average  daily  mileage 
of  only  about  1,000  for  domestic  air-line 
planes  prior  to  the  war,  mileage  has  been 
increased  to  over  1.600  by  March  of  1943. 
and  the  figure  is  still  increasing.  This 
is  a  miracle  of  management,  mainte- 
nance, and  operations. 

But  when  transportation  by  air  is 
eompared  with  transportation  by  surface 
means,  it  is  apparent  that  it  remains  a 
"speck  in  the  sky."  to  borrow  the  phrase 
used  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  on  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940.  Despite  all  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  transportation  of  express 
on  our  domestic  air  lines,  air  express 
amounts  still  to  less  than  1  percent  of 
rail  express  alone — without  considera- 
tion for  the  tremendous  volume  of  cargo 
transported  by  rail  freight,  by  motor- 
truck, by  waterway,  and  by  pipe  lire. 
Indeed  the  sober  truth,  as  the  O.  W.  I. 
report  states,  is  that  this  war  was  begun 
without  a  single  plane  specifically  de- 
signed for  the  carrying  of  air  cargo  and 
that  even  today  the  first  such  planes  are 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Not 
only  in  our  Army  and  Navy  cargo  opera- 
tions but  also  in  such  all-cargo  com- 
mercial fliehts  as  are  now  conducted  the 
planes  used  were  never  designed  for  the 
purpose.  Again  to  quote  the  O.  W.  I. 
report: 

No  planes  originally  ccncelved  solely  for  the 
carrying  of  air  cargo  are  yet  In  regular  service 
In  th«  Western  Hemisphere.  This  is  true 
even  In  Bolivia,  Colombia,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica where  inadequate  rail  transport  resulting 
from  difficult  terrain  has  brought  about  what 
ta  probably  the  highest  development  of  com- 
mercial air  cargo  transport  In  the  world. 

Furthermore  the  total  volume  of  cargo 
which  can  be  carried  in  our  present 
transport  equipment.  e\'en  when  aug- 
mented by  the  tremendous  production 
of  1943,  will  remain  insignificant.  The 
O.  W.  I.  report  points  out  that  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  twin-engine  and  four- 
engine  aircraft  manufactured  in  1943 
will  be  transports.  Yet.  if  aU  the  cargo 
planes  which  will  be  delivered  to  the 
armed  services  during  1943  coidd  be  as- 
sembled in  a  single  area,  and  were  all 
to  take  off  with  fuel  for  a  2,000-mile 
flight,  they  could  carry  a  total  of  only 
about  20,000  tons  of  cargo. 

Why  then.  It  may  be  asked,  do  we 
place  such  emphasis  today  upon  air 
transportation  in  connection  with  the 
prosecuUon  of  the  war?   Why,  with  such 


relatively  small  carrying  capacity,  should 
we  operate  such  fleets  of  aircraft  at  the 
tremendous  cost  which  we  know  is  in- 
volved? The  answer  is  that  in  war  the 
Job  jnust  be  done  regardless  of  cost. 
Speed  and  mobility  are  all  important  in 
wartime,  and  when  the  U-boats  make  the 
seas  unsafe  for  shipping,  or  where  ships 
are  nonexistent,  a  cost  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars may  not  be  too  much  in  order  to 
assure  the  transportation  of  that  essen- 
tial bomb  for  that  essential  plane  for 
that  decisive  battle,  without  which  the 
war  might  be  lost. 

As  our  Commander  in  Chief  recently 
said: 

Speed  will  count.  Lost  ground  can  always 
be  regained— lest  time  never. 

But  when  we  look  ahead  to  the  return 
of  peace,  cost  of  air  transportation  and 
the  availability  of  other  means  of  trans- 
port will  become  extremely  important. 
Here  are  the  sobering  comments  of  the 
O.  W.  I.  report: 

Availability  and  expense  of  fuel  are  limiting 
factors  in  air  transport  today,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  as  long  as  airplanes  fly  on 
gasoline.  Original  Investment  costs  are  also 
BtUl  relatively  high.  Present  planes  End 
planes  being  developed  along  the  lines  of 
present  types  are  not  ideally  adapted  to  carry 
heavy  freight  long  distances^  Flights  tech- 
nically possible  are  often,  as  a  mauer  cf  ac- 
tual performance,  still  out  of  the  question 
because  of  want  of  navigation  faculties  along 
the  way  or  lack  of  adequate  airports  and 
repair  shops,  as  well  as  refueling  facilities. 

The  report  goes  on  to  quote  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Civil  Aeronautics,  who 
points  out  that  even  with  our  great  trans- 
oceanic air  clippers  fljring  from  New 
York  to  England  it  takes  more  than  two 
surface  freighter  loads  of  gasoline  deliv- 
ered to  Newfoundland  and  England  in 
order  to  permit  the  air  delivery  of  cargo 
which  one  10.000-ton  surface  freighter 
could  carry  across. 

This  more  than  doubles  the  surface 
vessel  cargo  tonnage  requirements. 

And  the  Administrator  goes  ahead  to 
comment: 

Even  If  air  cargo  costs  could  be  cut  from 
the  present  average  of  40  cents  a  mlJe  to  10 
cents,  that  would  still  be  enormously  higher 
than  those  of  the  railroads  and  steamships 
which  express  their  cost*  per  ton-mlle  in 
mlilfl,  not  cents. 

Furthermore  the  O.  W.  I.  report  sets 
forth  the  general  specifications  cf  the 
principal  types  of  aircraft  now  being  used 
for  transport  purposes  and  at  the  present 
under  development.  Even  the  layman  in 
examining  these  specifications  wi!l  reccg- 
nize  that  we  have  far  to  go  In  engineering 
development  and  in  mastering  the  seciet 
of  cheap,  light,  and  efficient  aircraft  be- 
fore we  reach  a  point  where,  under  nor- 
mal peacetime  conditions,  the  skes  will 
be  filled  with  flying  box  cars  coming  any- 
where near  the  cost  of  our  most  ex- 
pensive means  of  surface  transport. 

In  considering  the  future  of  aviation. 
and  especially  of  air  transportation,  I 
have  never  been  one  to  paint  a  gloomy 
picture.  No  one  has  a  greater  faith  in 
the  destiny  of  air  transportation  than 
have  I.  But  because  of  my  faith  In  that 
destiny  and  because  of  my  intense  con- 
cern in  our  national  security  and  the 


future  commercial  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion, I  am  solicitous  that  this  body,  in 
considering  problems  relating  to  air 
transportation,  see  them  In  their  true 
light  and  without  being  deluded  by  false 
expectations  that  on  the  day  peace  comes 
air  transportation  will  immediately  suc- 
ceed to  a  vast  share  cf  the  passenger  and 
cargo  transportation  now  moving  Ijy  sur- 
face mear^.  In  fact  until  there  are 
revolutionary  engineering  achievements, 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  In  the 
over -all  cargo  field  air  transportation 
costs  can  seriously  compete  to  any  sub- 
stantial extent  with  surface  means. 

In  short,  there  lies  aiiead  for  the  air- 
transport industry,  for  the  aircraft 
manufactui-ers,  and  for  the  Government 
a  period  of  many  years  during  which 
there  must  be  intensive  development, 
both  technically  and  commercially,  be- 
fore we  can  begin  to  appraise  the  proper 
ultimate  place  of  air  transportation  in 
our  national  economy.  The  air-trans- 
port indu.=;try  is  in  a  stage  of  such  infancy 
that  it  will  require  extraordinary  steps 
and  loni.  hard,  arduous  work  to  develop 
it  to  t!ic  point  which  it  should  some  day 
reach  if  our  Nation  is  to  maintain  a  posi- 
tion of  eminence  in  the  world  aviation 
picaire. 

For  these  reasons  our  attitude  in  con- 
nection with  pending  civil  aeronautics 
legislation  mu.st  remain,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  one  which  emphasizes  devel- 
opment rather  tloan  regulation  or  re- 
.straint  or  effort  to  coordinate  or  tie  in 
with  other  means  of  transportation.  In 
1940  when  the  Transportation  Act  was 
before  the  Congress,  strong  representa- 
tions were  made  in  favor  of  pursuing  a 
policy  of  unitin.^T  the  regulation  of  air 
transportation  with  other  modes  of 
transportation  under  a  common  trans- 
portation policy.  But  the  Congress  re- 
jected such  a  proposal  firmly  and  posi- 
tively. As  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia IMr.  LeaI,  the  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, had  said  in  1938  in  arguing 
ayainst  a  policy  of  regulation  of  air 
transportation  on  a  basis  of  coordination 
with  other  means  of  transportation: 

If  we  want  real  ecordinatlon.  we  must 
bc>gin  With  the  coordination  of  rates.  The 
question  of  rate  coordination  Is  not  now  and 
for  some  years  to  ccme  will  not  be  an  acute 
problrra  as  between  air  and  surface  trans- 
portation. A!r  cost  prevents  that  proble.ni 
for  the  present. 

The  situation  has  not  changed  In  the 
last  few  years.  Indeed,  developments 
during  the  war,  and  the  sobering  fact 
that,  even  \^nth  the  tremendously  accel- 
erated advance  of  aviation  under  the 
stimulus  of  war.  the  costs  of  air  trans- 
poriaiion  remain  extraordinarily  high, 
emphasize  now  as  never  l>efore  the  wis- 
dom of  the  decisions  we  twice  made,  once 
in  1938  and  again  in  1G40. 

No  ad;nin:ctrative  agency  today,  no 
matter  how  wir^e  and  farsighted,  could 
positively  a.^sess  the  proper  place  of  air 
transportation  in  relation  to  other  means 
of  transport.  When  costs  are  not  stabi- 
lized, when  types  of  aircraft  are  in  the 
midst  of  revolutionary  change,  when  we 
have  not  yet  even  in  the  developmental 
stage  a  real  cargo  aircraft,  when  even  the 
engineering  minds  in  the  industry  ha^'e 
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not  yet  settled  upon  the  types  of  aircraft  ' 
best  adapted  for  commercial  purposes, 
when  we  do  not  yet  know  what  will  be 
the  mo.st  economical  types  of  service, 
while  debate  still  rages,  as  it  will  for 
years  to  come,  concerning  the  relative 
merits  of  exclusive  cargo  as  distin- 
guished from  a  combination  passenger- 
cargo  service,  when  an  aircraft  such  as 
the  helicopter,  despite  the  most  inten- 
sive developmental  work,  is  not  yet  able 
to  lift  more  than  a  few  pounds,  when  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  demonstrate  any 
truly  practical  use  even  for  such  a  well- 
known  device  as  the  glider,  when  no  sub- 
stitute for  weight-consuming  gasoline 
has  been  conceived — no  man  can  say 
what  the  proper  place  for  air  transpor- 
tation should  be  5  or  10  or  20  years 
hence.  And  with  such  uncertainty  il 
would  invite  tragic  mistakes  to  depart, 
in  legislative  policy,  from  concentration 
upon  development  or  to  suggest  regula- 
tion on  a  basis  of  coordination  with 
other  means  of  transportation. 

There  is  now  pending  a  civil  aeronau- 
tics bill  designed  to  revise  our  existing 
civil  aeronautics  legislation  and  to  pre- 
pare Government  and  industry  for  post- 
war aviation  development.  The  bill 
has  been  redrafted  by  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  after  a 
long  and  painstaking  con.sideration.  and 
copies  were  recently  made  available  to 
the  general  public.  In  this  bill  the  sub- 
committee has  taken  care  to  adhere  to 
the  fundamental  decision  in  1938.  re- 
affirmed in  1940,  that,  as  expressed  by  the 
President; 

Aviation  is  a  special  problem  requiring 
special  treatment. 

The  emphasis  in  the  bill  throughout  is 
upon  the  need  to  develop  the  industry 
in  all  its  phases.  An  effort  to  subject  air 
transportation  to  some  general  over-all 
transportation  policy  applicable  to  other 
means  of  transport  has  been  sedulously 
avoided.  If  the  bill  is  adopted,  as  I  hope 
it  v.ill  be  at  this  session,  we  may  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  continued 
development  of  an  industry  which  in  a 
few  short  years  has  become  essential  to 
our  national  security  and  to  the  future 
welfare  of  America's  commerce. 


Flag  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1943 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  14,  is  Flag  Day.  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
Governors  of  the  48  States,  and  by  heads 
of  municipalities  throughout  our  great 
country.  It  is  the  final  day  of  a  week 
set  apart  to  reafiBrm  our  faith  in  our 
Ideals  for  which  the  American  flag 
stands,  and  our  loyalty  for  the  Nation, 


over  which  it  has  fiown  for  a  century  and 
a  half. 

Because  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion I  have  received  many  letters  from 
my  constituents  throughout  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  pertaining  to  Flag 
Day  and  its  significance.  In  view  of  the 
questions  asked,  and  for  the  further  fact 
that  the  flag  is  more  significant  today 
to  a  liberty-loving  people  than  ever  be- 
fore, I  have  chosen  that  subject  for 
today's  discussion. 

Born  of  a  right  to  self-rule,  after  years 
of  oppression  by  a  tyrant  king,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  are  the  history  of  a  struggle 
by  a  determined  people  to  be  independ- 
ent and  free. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  symbolize  8 
years  of  struggle  and  sacrifice  to  form  a 
union  of  States.  Each  star  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  sovereign  State.  Their  set- 
ting on  a  blue  field  signals  to  mankind 
that  here  is  a  Nation  dedicated  to  per- 
sonal freedom  and  religious  rights,  a 
sanctuai-y  to  oppressed  men  and  women 
the  world  over,  where  they  might  have 
life  and  liberty  and  where  they  may 
pursue  happiness. 

The  red  stripes  represent  human  sac- 
rifice and  the  blood  spilled  by  our 
Nation's  heroes  in  winning  the  freedom 
which  is  ours;  the  white  ones,  the  purity 
of  purpose  of  a  greater,  nobler,  and  holier 
America.  In  the  whole  is  crystallized  all 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  Nation  estab- 
lished on  the  righteous  principle  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  and 
freedom  of  worship. 

During  the  years  of  trouble  with  Eng- 
land, all  sorts  of  queer  flags  had  been 
designed  as  standards  for  the  Colonies, 
first  by  one  colony  and  then  by  another, 
each,  however,  having  a  distinctive  pat- 
tern and  design  all  its  own. 

But  of  all  the  flags  and  symbols  since 
the  world  began,  there  is  none  other  so 
full  of  meaning  as  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try. That  piece  of  red,  white,  and  blue 
bunting,  represents  5,000  years  of  strug- 
gle upwards:  it  is  the  full-grown  flower 
of  ages  of  fighting  for  liberty;  it  is  the 
century  plant  of  human  hope  in  bloom. 

General  Washington,  George  Ross,  the 
uncle  of  Betsy  Ross,  and  Robert  Moriis 
constituted  a  committee  of  three  to  pre- 
pare a  suitable  design  for  the  new  Amer- 
ican flag.  After  some  study,  they  sub- 
mitted their  design  to  Betsy  Ross,  a 
widow,  then  24  years  of  age,  living  in 
Philadelphia,  conducting  the  upholstery 
business  which  her  husband  had  pre- 
viously run. 

Betsy  Ross,  an  expert  seamstress,  then 
drew  a  diaft  of  the  flag  with  13  red  and 
white  stripes  and  five  pointed  white  stars 
in  a  field  of  blue,  which  the  committee 
accepted.  They  submitted  the  fiag  to 
Congress,  but  this  fiag  was  not  approved 
until  many  designs  were  studied  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  Members  of  the  Colonial 
Congress. 

Finally.  Congress,  on  June  14,  1777, 
adopted  for  the  Nation,  the  flag  designed 
by  Washingtorf,  Morris,  and  Ross,  and 
made  by  Betsy  Ross.  The  language  of 
the  congressional  resolution  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  flag  of  the  13  united 
States  be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white; 


that  the  Union  be  13  stars,  white  In  a  field 
cf  blue,  representing  a  new  constellation. 

In  1794,  with  the  admission  of  two  new 
States  into  the  Union — "Vermont  and 
Kentucky — two  additional  stars  and  two 
additional  stripes  were  added. 

The  flag  flying  over  Fort  McHenry  on 
September  13  and  14,  1814,  when  Francis 
Scott  Key  wrote  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner, had  15  stripes  and  15  stars. 

It  was  my  privilege  .some  time  ago  to 
j  visit  the  old  historic  Fort  McHenry  at 
j  Baltimore.  As  I  wandered  over  that  old 
I  battleground,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
panorama  or  my  country's  history  came 
before  me.  I  could  vision  Francis  Scott 
Key.  confined  as  a  prisoner  on  one  of  the 
boats  in  the  Engli.sh  fleet,  waiting  pa- 
tiently during  the  25  hours  of  bombard- 
ment, wondering  whether  at  the  begin- 
ning of  dawn,  the  American  flag  would 
be  fiying ;  and  I  could  feel  the  thrill  that 
must  have  come  to  him  when,  with  the 
first  appearance  of  dawn,  he  found  the 
fiag  still  there.  Then  he  put  his  whole 
heart  and  patriotic  soul  into  the  burn- 
ing words  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
now  our  national  anthem. 

As  the  Nation  grew  in  size  it  became 
impossible  to  add  one  new  stripe  and  one 
new  star  for  each  State  and  still  preserve 
the  symmetry  of  the  fiag.  So  Congress 
in  1818  passed  an  act. providing  that  the 
fiag  should  be  composed  of  13  stripes, 
and  a  star  to  represent  the  admission  of 
each  additional  State.  Therefore  in  the 
fiag  today  the  13  stripes  signify  the  Thir- 
teen Original  Colonies  and  the  48  stars 
signify  the  48  States  of  the  Union. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention,  particu- 
larly on  this  day,  to  the  significance  of 
the  American  fiag.  Our  fiag  is  emblem- 
atic of  the  sovereignty  of  our  Nation, 

It  represents  the  ideals,  aspirations, 
and  history  of  our  people  and  engenders 
a  feeUng  of  patriotism  and  respect. 

It  files  perpetually  over  the  Nation's 
Capitol  as  a  sign  of  national  perpetuity. 

It  flies  over  the  school  houses  of  our 
Nation,  signifying  the  Nation's  endorse- 
ment of  education  and  the  Nation's  pro- 
tection. 

It  flies  over  the  capitols  of  all  our  States 
and  over  cur  court  houses  signifying 
the  administration  of  justice. 

It  is  the  symbol  of  every  right  enjoyed 
by  the  American  people. 

It  represents  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

It  refiects  the  wealth  and  grandeur 
and  patriotism  of  this  great  land  of  op- 
portunity. 

It  signifies  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  stands  for  peace  and  goodwill  among 
the  liberty-loving  nations  of  the  world. 

It  believes  in  tolerance. 

It  is  the  badge  of  the  Nation's  greatness 
and  the  emblem  of  its  destiny. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  European 
monarchies,  kingdoms  and  republics  are 
constantly  changing  or  crumbling,  our 
American  Flag  has  a  greater  dignity,  a 
greater  significance,  a  greater  puri>ose 
than  ever  before. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this 
paradoxical  statement:  that  the  United 
States  is  today  the  youngest  of  the  great 
nations  on  earth  and  at  the  same  time  it 
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Is  the  oldest  continuing  government  on 
earth.  Our  Constitution  and  our  Flag 
for  taore  than  150  years  have  remained 
intact,  and  the  principles  that  they 
guarded  150  years  ago,  they  are  still 
guarding  with  greater  patriotism  than 
ever  before.  So,  our  Flag  today  repre- 
sents, in  these  critical  times,  our  stand- 
ard of  national  defense. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  today  every 
patriotic  citiaen  should  give  thought  and 
attention  to  the  American  Flag.  That 
Flag  represents  everything  that  you  and 
I  hold  dear.  It  is  the  symbol  of  our 
country.  It  protects  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  school.  That  Flag  at 
this  moment  is  with  our  2.000.000  boys 
scattered  throiighout  the  world  in  their 
fight  for  liberty.  Because  of  our  8,000.- 
000  boys  in  military  service  today,  and 
especially  because  of  the  2,000.000  that 
are  abroad,  it  is  our  great  and  patriotic 
duty  to  respect  the  Flag  as  never  before 
at  this  crucial  time  when  the  destiny  of 
the  Nation  is  at  stake. 


The  Black-out  af  Fair  Play 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  MORTH  CAB01.INA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  a  very  interest- 
ing article  relating  to  the  WAAC's.  enti- 
tled '"The  Black-out  of  Fair  Play."  by 
Mrs.  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tm    BLACK-OUT    or    rAll    PI.AT 

(By  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean) 

What  a  shocking,  horrible,  and  stupid  way 
We  Americans  are  treating  the  WAAC's  and 
olh?r  women  In  uniform  by  thla  filthy,  open 
persecution  now  going  around  the  country. 

They  have  given  up  brotherB,  husbanda,  and 
■veethearta  who  are  wUling  to  die  for  cur 
country — given  up  their  all — and  we  are  sit- 
ting back  placidly  throwing  mud  and  worse 
at  them.  You  can  wash  mud  off,  but  this  In- 
famy sticks — once  you  begin  to  discuss  a 
woman's  virtue,  she  hasnt  any. 

Where  are  Justice,  tolerance,  and  fair  play 
In  this  country  of  ours  we  love  so  dearly? 
Who  would  allow  such  condemnation  of  our 
womanhood.  If  we  were  stopping  to  think 
what  It  means? 

Of  course,  there  are  weak  girls  In  uniform, 
Just  as  there  are  V7eak  and  tragic  women 
everywhere  and  Just  as  there  are  weak  and 
worse  than  weak  men  scattered  all  over  the 
world  In  all  walks  of  life. 

But  let  us  not  confuse  these  few  with  the 
great  army  of  women  who  are  giving  their 
best  lor  their  country.  K  we  true  and  loyal 
cltl«ns  who  read  and  repeat  the  filthy  con- 
demnations of  the  women  in  uniform  would 
only  consider  the  real  facta,  then  the  slanders 
would  stop. 

Think  of  the  hard  and  relentless  grind 
these  girls  must  go  thro\igh  to  become 
WAAC's.     Think  of   the  classes  they  must 


attend,  the  subjects  they  must  study  and 
learn.  Think  of  the  strange  cities  and  new 
worlds  they  are  thrown  into  overnight  and 
on  their  own. 

It  Is  a  hard  life  these  young  women  have 
chosen  to  live  for  their  country. 

They  have  not  chosen  it  Just  so  they  could 
go  to  bed  with  a  man.  That  is  Just  about 
the  easiest  thing  any  woman  can  do.  She 
doesnt  need  a  uniform  for  that. 

But  consider,  instead,  the  long  hikes,  the 
hard  studies,  and  the  entirely  new  rules  of 
life  the  girl  must  subject  herself  to  wtieii 
she  puts  on  that  uniform  and  takes  the  oatn 
of  duty  to  her  country  as  a  member  of  its 
armed  forces. 

Now  don't  think  for  a  moment  I  believe  In, 
or  that  I  do  not  condemn,  the  so-called 
single  standard:  that  is,  equal  life  for  women 
and  men  In  the  physical  sense.  To  me  a 
woman  always  loses  something  she  can  never 
get  back  once  she  takes  the  Jump. 

I  am  not  defending  here  any  girl  who  has 
misbehaved  or  gone  wrong,  no  matter 
whether  she  Is  In  uniform  or  not.  but  1  have 
always  said  that  99  out  of  100  women  are 
fundamentally  decent,  and  I  still  thmk  that. 

I  certainly  don't  think  the  people  who 
started  the  false  and  malicious  lies  about  the 
women  in  uniform  are  themselves  decent, 
and  I  think  that  every  time  these  lies  are 
repeated  or  printed  the  responsible  people 
should  be  fined— heavily. 

Beauty,  truth,  and  honesty  have  certainly 
been  in  eclipee  for  the  last  few  years,  tiaauRs 
to  that  crazy  man.  Hitler. 

And  now  if  we  begin  to  pull  down  our 
splendid  young  women  Just  becaiise  a  few 
of  them  may  have  been  in  error,  or  if  we 
allow  anyone  else  to  pull  them  down,  then 
In  my -honest  opinion  we  are  all  of  us  Just 
as  cruel  and  selflsh,  Just  as  vicious,  as  that 
fiend.  Hitler. 

I  have  watched  many,  many  of  these  girls 
In  imlform.  They  have  dignity,  and  a  seri- 
ous, even  a  grim,  determination  to  carry 
on  their  duty  to  their  country  and  not  fall 
down. 

I  want  to  say  to  their  parents,  wherever 
they  are,  that  I  knew  too  many  WAACs  and 
WAVES  and  SPARS  and  women  marines  to 
doubt  them. 

They  are  using  their  liberty  from  parental 
control  like  the  ladies  they  are.  Let  us  not 
worry  about  that.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
way  is  always  hard  for  crusaders  in  this  world. 
These  girls  are  blazing  a  new  trail  in  history— 
a  trail  for  their  daughters  and  granddaugh- 
ters to  follow. 

I  want  to  repeat  to  the  unthinking,  these 
women  do  not  have  to  go  through  these  hard- 
ships Just  to  get  men.  They  coukl  do  that 
easier  and  simpler  Just  by  sitting  in  a  night 
club  or  necking  In  the  dark  In  a  parked  car 
with  the  doors  locked. 

No;  that  story  is  a  lie. 

I  say.  God  bless  all  you  wonderful  WAACs 
and  you  other  girls  in  uniform.  Remember. 
If  a  few  do  stumble  and  fall.  Just  pick  your- 
selves up  and  keep  ycur  courage  high  and 
know  that  God  will  help  you,  because  He 
knows  and  understands  and  loves  you  all. 

I  know,  too.  that  I  am  going  to  be  crltl- 
cLeed  for  what  I  have  written  here.  "She's 
just  a  crazy  old  society  woman  with  a  double 
standard."  they'll  say.  But  I  haven  t  any 
double  standard  in  my  own  life,  never  have 
had.  I  try  not  to  be  my  brother's  keeper 
when  It  comes  to  blaming  or  condemning  the 
other  fellow,  that's  all. 

But  I  do  feel  so  deeply,  sincerely,  and 
honestly  about  these  girls. 

I  feel  they  are  really  so  erand,  brave,  and 
fine,  and  above  all,  so  moraH  and  I  have  such 
complete  faith  In  them,  that  I  will  take  any 
dlsagreeeble  criticism  that  comes  my  way. 

Girls,  don't  get  discouraged,  hurt,  or  angry. 
Just  because  some  of  you  must  suffer  for  the 
very  lew.  Remember,  your  great  country  is 
back  of  you.  It  is  proud  of  you,  and  greatest 
of  all — it  needs  you. 


Japanese  Internment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  CAUrORMTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  June  14, 1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  submit  resolu- 
tions adopted  June  9,  1943,  by  the  coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles: 

Whereas  certain  elements  within  our 
country  are  endeavoring  to  remove  foreign- 
and  American-born  Japanese  from  Intern- 
ment centers  and  return  them  to  the  Pacific 
coast:  and 

Whereas  the  Internment  of  these  Japanese 
was  necessitated  not  only  for  the  protection 
of  our  country  and  its  citizens,  but  also  for 
the  safety  of  the  internees  themselves;  and 

Whereas  the  psychological  reaction  of  our 
inhabitants  after  the  Japanese  slaughter  of 
cur  American  citizens  at  Pearl  Harbor,  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  was  such  as  to  create  a  nerv- 
ous tension  held  imder  control  only  by  In- 
creased activity  of  peace  oflacers  and  by  the 
immediate  internment  of  Japanese  by  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  agents  and  peace 
cfflcers;  and 

Whereas  the  difference  In  race,  religion, 
color,  and  thought  of  the  Japanese  from  our 
American  citizens  is  such  that  the  ideologies 
of  the  Orient  are  Inherently  present  and  pre- 
dominate to  such  an  extent  In  the  majority 
of  all  Japanese  in  America  as  to  prohibit  any 
Japanese  from  ever  bscomlng  a  strictly  loyal 
American;  and 

Whereas  by  actual  survey  It  has  been  as- 
certained that  80  percent  of  the  Internees 
would,  by  their  own  admission,  fight  for  Ja- 
pan If  given  the  opportunity,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  remaining  20  percent  is  an  un- 
known quantity;   and 

Whereas  the  brilliant  and  Intelligent  mili- 
tary strategy  shown  by  Lt.  Gen.  John  L.  De- 
Witt  would  be  nullified  were  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  internees  lilted;  and 

Whereas  peace  officer  personnel  has  been 
reduced  25  percent  through  enlistment  of 
members  In  the  armed  forces,  thereby  creat- 
ing a  shortage  of  officers  with  v;hlch  to  con- 
trrl  the  riots,  mob  violence,  and  sabotage 
which  release  of  the  Japanese  would  en- 
gender; and 

Whereas  recognizing  the  danger  to  our 
communities  which  would  be  aggravated  by 
lessening  of  internship  orders,  the  Peace 
Officers  Association  of  Los  Angeles  County  has 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Sheriff 
Eugene  W.  Biscailuz,  District  Attorney  Fred 
N.  Hcwser.  John  H.  Hanson,  Superintendent 
Plant  Protection,  Lccliheed  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion; Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  C.  B.  Horrnll 
and  M.  G.  M.  Studio  Chief  W.  P.  Hendry  to 
oppose  any  lessening  of  internship  restric- 
tion, and  other  organizations  and  associations 
are  actively  fighting  the  release  of  Internees; 
and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  west  coast  are 
strictly  and  unequivocally  opposed  to  the  in- 
filtration of  Japanese  Into  their  communi- 
ties; and  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rewired.  That  the  City  CouncU  of  Los 
Angeles  urge  continued  Internment  of  Japa- 
nese, regardless  of  place  of  birth  and  further 
urge  that  no  organization,  group,  or  indi- 
vidual be  permitted  to  engage  In  any  activity 
which  would  tend  to  lower  Internment  re- 
strictions; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  General  DeWltt,  to  the  California 
Members  of  Congress,  to  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy,  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States, 


Subsidy  on  Potatoes 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
O.  P.  A.  was  set  up  to  control  profits 
rather  than  prices.  It  provides  a  ceiling 
for  farm  prices  and  places  a  floor  under 
the  highest  wages  in  history  with  an 
escape  clause  upward  revision. 

At  Bennington.  Okla.,  in  the  district  I 
represent,  the  ceiling  price  on  Irish  po- 
tatoes today  is  $2.70  per  hundredweight 
on  car.  In  Washington,  D.  C,  where  I  am 
residing  duririg  this  session  of  Congress, 
last  Saturday  Irish  potatoes  cost  me  8 
cents  a  pound  or  $8  per  hundred,  a  differ- 
ence in  price  of  $5.30. 

In  the  Bennington  Journal  appears  an 
open  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Prank,  head 
of  the  Bryan  County  Potato  Grow'ers  As- 
sociation, advising  the  potato  growers  of 
the  ceiling  price  per  car.  The  price  does 
not  mean  in  any  sen.se  that  the  farmer 
■will  receive  $2.70  net  for  his  potatoes — he 
will  receive  $2.70  gross.  He  has  to  make 
his  deduction  for  seed,  which  was  very 
high,  commercial  ferilizer,  also  high, 
sprinkling  for  in.sects,  hoeing  and  plow- 
ing, gathering,  loading,  and  transporta- 
tion, which  cost  from  20  to  35  cents  per 
sack  of  100  po'jnds  from  the  potato  patch 
to  the  railroad  car.  Then  between  the 
cost  of  production  and  his  investment  for 
seed,  fertilizer,  spraying  compound, 
sacks,  hired  labor,  and  transportation, 
tlie  farmer  receives  a  net  pitiful  sum  for 
his  long  hours  and  days  of  labor  and 
sweat.  Yet  the  organized  labor  journals 
and  press  releases  are  "hollering"  from 
the  housetops  to  roll  back  the  price  of 
farm  commodities.  Not  one  word  has 
been  lieard  by  me  where  they  have  said 
anything  about  too  big  a  profit  for  trans- 
portation and  distribution. 

No  criticism  has  been  made  about  the 
high  wages  that  will  be  paid  that  is 
chargeable  to  a  sack  of  these  potatoes. 
Organized  labor  takes  charge  at  the  car 
and  organized  labor  will  be  in  charge  at 
the  point  of  destination,  organized  labor 
will  take  their  toll  in  delivering  the 
potatoes  from  the  railroad  depot  to  the 
wholesaler,  and  organized  labor  will  re- 
ceive their  portion  of  the  sack  of  pota- 
toes in  delivering  from  the  wholesaler  to 
the  retailer.  Organized  labor  will  re- 
ceive their  share  in  the  industrial  centers 
for  putting  them  in  a  paper  sack  and 
delivering  them  to  the  final  consumer. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  of  the  fixed  de- 
mands by  organized  labor  and  O.  P.'  A. 
our  citizens  are  patriotic  and  working 
upon  a  24-hour  shift  to  get  these  pota- 
toes to  the  consumer.  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  Mr.  Murray  recommend  a 
subsidy  for  the  farmer.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  many  vital  war  plants  demands 
are  being  made  and  strikes  are  being 
called  for  higher  wages.  Where  is  the 
point  of  meeting  of  minds  between  the 
farmer  and  the  organized  labor  group 
if  the  farmer  goes  broke  in  his  potato 


adventure  and  begins  to  look  about  for 
employment  in  some  war  industry?  In 
most  cases  he  is  compelled  to  pay  an 
unreasonable  initiation  fee  and  join  the 
union  and  pay  dues  before  he  can  even 
interview  an  employment  agency.  In  at 
least  one  instance  I  know  about,  the  U,  S. 
E.  S.  said  they  would  refuse  to  certify 
to  the  contractor  any  nonunion  laborer. 

I  am  fearful  that  too  many  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  farmer  are  writing 
the  rules  under  which  he  must  abide. 

We  wish  to  point  out  to  organized  labor 
that  the  following  open  letter  from  Mr, 
W.  H.  Frank  to  the  potato  growers  rings 
with  patriotism,  not  a  threatened  strike, 
but  to  the  contrary  appealing  to  his 
neighbors  "to  get  your  potatoes  out  and 
into  the  money,"  and  he  cautions  not  to 
expose  too  many  potatoes  to  sunshine  to 
prevent  decay.  The  high  point  of  his 
letter,  contrary  to  organized  labor's  de- 
mands and  O.  P.  A.  unjust  ceihng  price 
in  this  locality,  is  wherein  he  says: 

We  will  be  operating  for  about  10  days, 
and  will  work  night  and  day.  if  necessary,  to 
get  the  job  done. 

If  tills  slogan  was  the  spirit  of  those 
of  us  backing  up  our  armed  forces,  much 
more  would  be  accomplished  in  this  great 
global  conflict. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

POTATO   LETTER   FROM    MR.   FRANK 

Hello,  everybody;  the  grading  and  market- 
ing of  potatoes  will  start  Wednesday,  June 
9,  except  lor  another  lot  of  heavy  rains. 

It  looks  like  the  price  is  going  to  be  f  2  70 
loaded  on  the  cars  for  No.  1  grade.  This  is 
the  price  set  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration at  this  time  and  will  be  the  price  for 
the  whole  season,  unless  the  Government  of- 
ficials see  fit  to  make  a  change.  The  price 
set  was  $250  per  hundred,  but  the  writer 
Joined  isthers  to  boost  the  price  to  $3.50.  with 
the  result  of  a  compromise  price  of  $2.70.  I 
wrote  to  Prentiss  Brown,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  Administrator,  and  to  Sen- 
ator Elmer  Thomas,  protesting  this  price  of 
low  ceiling,  and  mine  along  with  thousands 
of  other  protests  from  all  over  the  Southern 
States  has  been  the  reason  for  the  small 
raise. 

It  is  new  the  WTiter's  opinion  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  your  potatoes  out  and 
into  money,  as  the  Government  is  going  to 
regulate  the  price,  and  this  is  one  year  that  It 
will  be  hard  to  keep  potatoes  long  on  account 
of  so  much  moisture  caused  by  so  much  rain. 
Then  you  must  stop  and  think — this  price  is 
fully  twice  as  much  as  we  have  been  getting  in 
former  years,  and  is  above  the  price  that  was 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  at  planting 
time  in  the  spring.  We  all  went  ahead  and 
planted  with  the  $2.25  price  in  mind.  Of 
course,  the  shortage  of  potatoes  right  at  this 
time  makes  us  think  that  the  price  is  too  low, 
but  there  are  many  areas  producing  potatoes 
that  will  come  on  later  and  this  shortage  will 
be  overcome,  or  oversupplied.  The  Colo- 
rado's have  planted  75  percent  more  po- 
tatoes than  last  year,  and  the  North  has 
planted  likewise. 

I  wish  to  warn  you  against  holding  your 
potatoes  until  later  in  the  season  for  higher 
prices  or  other  reasons.  Would  like  to  con- 
vey this  actual  experience  to  you.  On  nu- 
merous occasions,  we  have  had  a  number  of 
sacks  to  stay  on  the  grader  platform  after 
the  close  of  the  season  waiting  for  a  truck,  for 
a  week  or  more,  and  always  we  have  had  to 
sell  on  reweights,  which  proved  a  loss  of  an 
average  of  10  pounds  per  sack,  and  this  year 
the  shrinkage  will  be  more.  This  amounts  to 
considerable  loss  In  money. 

We  will  use  the  No.  2  potatoes  at  a  price  In 
line  with  the  price  of  the  No.  1  grade. 


Again  this  year,  be  careful  In  gathering 
your  potato«•i^  Do  not  plow  up  too  long  a 
rov  before  picking  up  and  getting  Into  the 
shade,  as  this  yeur  sun  scald  will  be  much 
easier  because  of  the  high  water  content  of 
potatoes  due  to  tlie  wet  season. 

We  will  be  operating  for  about  10  days, 
and  v.ill  work  night  and  day  if  necessary  to 
get  the  Job  done. 

Pass     this     information     along     to     ycur 
neighbor,  as  he  may  not  get  this  letter. 
Yours  very  truly. 

W.  H.  Frank. 
For  Bryan  County  Potato 

Growers  Association. 


No,  Thank  You 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14.  1943 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a 
man  bites  a  dog,  that  is  news.  It  is 
news  because  it  is  a  natural  and  frequent 
occurrence  in  reverse. 

In  these  days  of  bigger  and  better  sub- 
sidies flowing  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  favored  groups,  blocs,  and  indi- 
viduals, all  the  way  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  up 
with  one  of  these  proposed  beneficiaries 
who  realizes  that  all  money  in  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  must  come  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  taxpayers,  and  that  this  boot- 
strap lifting  of  those  benefited  is  fun- 
damentally wrong  and,  if  pursued  far 
enough,  will  ruin  not  only  the  Govern- 
ment but  the  economy  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  thought  I  have  in 
mind  is  well  illustrated  by  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily 
Telegram  of  June  12,  1943,  which  I  am 
sure  is  well  worth  reading.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

NO,  THANK  YOTT 

A  bill  has  been  Introduced  by  Senator 
Bankhead,  and  a  companion  bill  in  the  House, 
providing  that  the  Government  shall  spend 
twenty-five  or  thirty-five  nxlllions  a  year  In 
advertising  in  newspapers,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  daily  and  weekly  papers. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  an  attempt 
to  bribe  or  control  the  press.  We  do  not 
charge  any  bad  motives  to  the  authors  of 
the  bill,  nor  to  those  who  favor  it.  But  nev- 
ertheless the  bill  is  bad — absolutely  bad — 
and  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  it  would  have  some  of 
the  effects  of  a  subsidy,  even  If  that  la  not 
its  purpose.  A  newspaper  publisher  on  the 
Government  pay  roll  cannot  possibly  be  quite 
as  disinterested  as  he  otherwise  would  be. 

In  the  second  place  It  Is  patently  a  hand- 
out. The  equal  division  between  dally  and 
weekly  papers  is  proof  of  that.  Daily  news- 
paper circulation  is  enormously  greater  than 
weekly,  and  dally  advertising  rates  are  higher. 
If  the  advertising  were  put  out  on  a  busi- 
ness basis  a  much  larger  share  would  natur- 
ally go  to  dailies.  Can  you  Imagine  General 
Motors  or  Ford  using  all  newspapers  and 
dividing  a  million  dollars  equally  between 
dailies  and  others?  It  would  be  Juat  as  ab- 
surd for  the  Government  to  do  so.  It  would 
not  be  business.  It  would  be  politica,  or 
something. 

A  third  reason  against  the  measure  Is  tbat 
It  U  absolutely  needless.     What  would  tbe 
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millions  of  advertising  be  tor — for  Ixmds? 
for  nlvage?  for  rstlonlng  rules?  The  pre* 
furnishes  all  that  advertising  free.  It  has 
furnished  ten  times  mcffe  than  the  twenty- 
Qve  or  thirty  millions  pwoposed.  It  has  done 
It  not  only  wiUlngly  but  enthusiastically^ 
getting  behind  every  drive,  and  printing  all 
Information  that  could  be  desired.  It  will 
cont.nue  to  do  so.  They  do  not  need  to  be 
hired  to  perform  that  duty  to  their  readers 
and  to  their  nation.  They  ought  not  to  want 
to  l:c 

In:portant  newspapers  and  newr-paper  or- 
pan.zatlons  oppcse  the  bill,  seme  violently. 
Seme  organizations  made  up  cf  smaller  news- 
papers are  reported  to  favor  it.  We  think 
the^^^e  publishers  are  in  error,  and  that  they 
wi:l  rcj;;rct  It  If  th-?  bill  ever  becomes  a  law. 
The  pre-3  of  the  country  would  tuffer  last- 
ing harm. 


Japanese  Problem  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  03EG0N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATTVES 
Afonday.  June  14,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
thaa  100,000  Japanese  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  Pacific  coast  areas  and 
are  hold  in  relocation  centers.  Recently 
a  good  many  of  these  Japanese  have  been 
released.  People  of  the  Pacific-coast 
areas  are  very  much  concerned  over  this 
problem  and  are  opposed  to  any  of  these 
Japanese  being  released  and  allowed  to 
return  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of 
the  Japanese,  even  though  born  in 
America,  believe  in  dual  citizenship  and 
owe  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan.  There  is  no  place  in 
America  for  divided  loyalty  in  this  crit- 
ical hour  when  our  own  men  in  our  fight- 
ing forces  are  giving  their  lives  for  the 
protection  of  our  country.  The  dastard- 
ly attack  of  the  Japanese  upon  Pearl 
Harbor  should  be  a  lesson  to  us  not  to 
lessen  our  vigilance,  particularly  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

It  Is  well-known  that  the  Japanese 
have  as  a  part  of  their  plan  to  attack  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  if  these  Japanese  who 
are  loyal  to  Japan  are  permitted  to  re- 
main in  that  territory  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  further  the  plans  and  schemes 
of  our  enemies. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Gresham 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  29.  1943, 
wliich  is  in  my  congressional  district: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
•re  engaged  In  a  death  stniggle  with  the 
Japanese  Imperial  Government,  and  are  en- 
gaged In  a  war  to  defend  American  homes 
and  cairlstUn  ideals  against  Japanese  agrcs- 
•ton:  and 

Whereas  the  experience  of  Oregon  citlaens 
with  Japanese  nationals  and  tiiose  persons 
who  by  accident  of  birth  became  vested  with 
American  clUaenship.  has  provan  that  ths 
Japanese  people  do  not  and  cannot  assimilate 
with  the  white  Americans;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  impossible  to  determine 
Which  citizens  of  Japanese  descent  are  loyal 
and  which  are  disloyal  to  the  United  States 
and  hoM  dual  citlae^uEtUp;  and 


Whereas  It  Is  significant  that  no  citiaen  of 
Japanese  descent  warned  ttie  ofOclals  of  the 
Nation  of  the  preparation  which  preceded 
the  infamoiis  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor,  with 
resultant  massacre  of  Innocent  American 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  Japanese  people  have  proven 
to  be  barbaric  savages  In  war  and  are  masters 
of  deception  In  time  of  peace;  and 

Whereas  in  the  past  the  Japanese  have 
taken  over  small  farm  holdings  and  have 
gradually  Increased  their  holding  until 
previous  to  Dacember  7  they  were  or  had 
about  driven  out  all  of  the  other  growers  of 
vegetables  In  this  ECctlon  and  were,  in  varicus 
underhand  methods,  through  births,  fcuyins 
up  the  best  farms  In  this  section.  On  farm? 
that  were  rented  they  were  run  down  to  sucii 
an  extent  that  It  was  Impossible  fcr  others 
to  make  a  living  and  were  then  bought  up 
and  rehabiliUted.  Living  conuitioi^.s  were  of 
the  lowest  and  this  brought  the  siandard  of 
living  to  such  a  point  that  they  were  able  to 
comer  this  part  of  the  countrv  as  a  vegctabls 
center. 

Whereas  the  above  chamber  of  corrimcrce 
in  session  asked  that  a  rescluticn  be  draicd 
that  they  never  be  permitted  to  return  lu  th:s 
Eection;  that  the  Congress  cf  the  United 
States  take  the  necessary  steps  bcih  for  this 
country  and  their  own  well-being  in  that  they 
never  be  permitted  to  return  to  this  sactioii 
While  here  they  mere  given  the  best  of  educa- 
tion, and  one  member  of  their  band  became 
the  biggest  spy  for  the  Japanese  and  he 
graduated  from  our  local  high  school.  Cut 
of  respect  for  the  bnys  frcm  this  E?c':!nn 
who  have  been  slaughtered,  we  insist  that 
the  necessary  steps  be  taken  lor  their  removal 
from  this  section,  as  well  as  the  United 
States. 

The  above  action  was  taken  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  tiie  City  cf  Grei^h-.m  and 
of  Multnomah  County,  one  of  the  sect. ens 
that  had  more  of  this  class  of  people  to  con- 
tend with,  and  their  action  was  unanimous 
Copies  to  be  sent  to  tlie  Oregon  delegation  in 
Congress,  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Crm- 
mercc.  Walter  Winchell,  and  to  the  iloaor- 
Bble  Harold  Ickes. 


The  Sweet  Sweat  of  Honest  Tcil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H,  BOREN 

or   OKULHOSIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from 
Aeronautics  for  June  1843: 

THI  SWXET  SWEAT  OF  HONEST  TOIL 

Sound  legislation,  like  any  other  creative 
work.  Is  one-tenth  Inspiration  and  nine- 
tentha  perspiration.  The  revised  H.  R.  1012 
Is  to  the  oiiglnal  fu2zy  draft  of  the  bill  as 
sunlight  Is  to  canned  heat.  The  latest  edi- 
tion shows  the  character  of  the  work  which 
the  committee  put  on  the  bill. 

The  legislation  first  declares  the  sovereignty 
of  the  ^deral  Government  over  the  air  spaces 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  Territories.  All 
will  reeognhse  that  this  is  essenUal  before  the 
Government  can  consummate  those  inter- 
national air  treaties  wlilch  will  form  a  part  of 
the  sUbillty  of  world  society  In  the  air  age. 

The  legislation  next  assures  uniformity  of 
regulations  within  the  Nation  and  provides 
for  reciprocal  privileges  for  American  avia- 
tors In  foreign  skiea.    Also,  the  bill  directs 


the  Commission  and  Administrator  to  coop- 
erate with  the  States  In  their  development 
problems  and  recognizes  that  the  States  of 
the  Union  each  have  a  place  and  an  inherent 
interest  in  the  broad  field  of  aeronautics. 

The  bill  moves  on  into  the  subject  of  eco- 
ncmic  regulation  where  It  provides  for  sta- 
bilizaticn  cf  air  commerce  as  free  enterprise, 
guards  aitainst  interlocking  Interests  of  the 
tiust  variety,  acknowledges  the  value  of  com- 
petition, Eug;,ests  that  even  direct  suhs  dy 
may  be  n-cessary  upon  occasion  and  limits 
control  of  air  commerce  to  the  capital  di- 
rectly invested  in  such  commerce. 

In  numerous  provisos  the  Ccinmisslcn  Is 
directed  to  perform  essential  promotional 
scrvicf.s  such  as  re.search,  education,  airway 
and  alrpcit  development,  study  of  aviation 
in.-u:ance  and  reinsurance,  cooperation  with 
tiie  Weather  Bureati,  establishment  of  quaii- 
fications  for  r.dministrative  personnel,  and 
the  furni.hing  of  Information  to  Congre--s 
ar.d  the  public. 

The  administrative  mcchinery  cf  the  Gov- 
ernment if  straightened  out  so  that  confusion 
fhou'd  bo  eliminated.    A  director  cf  accidents 
< really   the   good  old   safety   board   idea)    Is 
reestablished. 

Net  alone  In  the  actual  provisions  of  the 
legirlaticn  is  H.  R.  1012  new  an  admirable 
work  hut  In  the  attitvide  and  in  the  clarity 
rf  the  wording.  Weasel  clauses  are  few  and 
far  between.  The  Commission  Is  given  that 
freedom  of  Judgment  which  docs  not  stifle 
the  public  interest  behind  red  tape.  The 
zoning  pr  )vision  has  teeth  enough  to  bite  Into 
any  prchlem,  and  held  on. 

Th?  National  Aeronautic  Association  has 
follcwed  this  bill  with  the  keenest  Interest. 
V,'e  hTve  sought  to  preserve  the  pattern  of 
American  Government,  as  we  understand  it, 
for  American  skies.  We  have  sought  an  atti- 
tude of  sympathetic  understanding  and  co:p- 
eiation  between  Federal  and  State  Interests. 
We  have  sought  emphasis  on  prcmotion  and 
cevolcpment  rather  than  regulation  and  red 
tr.pe.  We  have  tried  to  rc-p.-esent  the  best 
interest.^  rf  the  thousands  of  pilots  and  air- 
men who  are  essentially  silent  because  In 
the  armed  forces.  We  believe  the  legislation 
as  it  now  stands  (committee  draft  2)  Is  con- 
structive, sound  in  princ-ple  and  expression, 
comprehensive  in  viewpoint. 

Our  conferences  with  the  committee  hav« 
been  a  ple.-^sure,  We  found  the  Congress  to  be 
Fyn-.pith-tic  to  all  problems,  open-minded, 
and  willinR  to  listen  to  the  stories  cf  all 
We  want  the  personnel  of  aviation  to  know 
this  fcr  we  pulled  no  punches  In  presenting 
the  cause  of  the  "little  people." 

Our  warm  appreciation  goes  to  the  mem- 
bers cf  the  Interstiite  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  cf  which  the  Honorable  Clarcncb 
Lfa  is  chairman,  and  the  Honorable  Alfred 
BuLwiNKiE.  chairman  cf  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation.  To  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration for  staying  away  from  the  hill 
both  m  fact  and  upon  principle,  we  also  wish 
to  comment  with  high  approval. 

H.  R  1012  is  not  perfect,  but  it  Is  an  hon- 
est etr.-rt  and  It  reflects  mental  Integrity  on 
the  part  of  the  committee,  ' 


War  Bond  Sales  in  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov  ^ 

HON.  JOSEPH  RIDER  FARRINGTON 

DELTGATK  FBOM   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  14, 1943 

Mr.    FARRINGTON.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Record,  I  include  the  following  press  re- 
lease: 

TnCAStTRT  Depaxtmznt, 

War  Savings  Staff, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  9,  1943. 

Hawaii  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
all  the  States  and  Territories  with  an  unin- 
terrupted record  of  exceeding  Its  monthly 
quota  of  War  bond  sales.  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau  announced  today. 

Citing  statistics  just  compiled,  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau  pointed  out  that  the  people  of  Hawaii 
have  headed  the  quota  performance  record 
in  every  month  since  the  quota  system  was 
established  in  May  1942,  and  on  a  monthly 
per  capita  basis  have  bought  War  bonds  at  a 
rate  frcm  two  to  nearly  four  times  above  the 
average  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

"It  IS  worth  noting."  the  Secretary  com- 
mented, "that  the  best  record  made  any- 
where in  the  United  States  in  consistently 
exceeding  War  bond  quotas  has  been  made 
In  Hawaii,  where  the  people  have  suffered 
attack,  have  cheerfully  undergone  severe  re- 
strictions in  their  normal  way  of  life,  and 
have  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  war  effort  in  every  way. 

"In  the  purchase  of  War  bonds,  Hawaii  has 
set  a  record  in  which  she  can  take  great 
pride;  her  people  have  set  an  example  fcr 
all  cf  us." 

In  May  1942  War  bend  sales  in  Hawaii  were 
603  percent  of  quota.  In  subsequent  months, 
with  increased  quotas,  sales  have  ranged 
from  102  9  percent  to  354  percent  of  the  as- 
signed figure. 

Per  capita  sales  in  Hawaii  last  December 
were  $20.16,  as  compared  wTth  $5.43  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  according  to  data  pre- 
pared by  the  research  staff  of  the  Treasury's 
War  Savings  Staff. 


Flag  Day 


REMARKS 


of 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Flag  Day  in  our  country.  The  day  has  a 
deep  and  peculiar  signiiicance  this  year. 
We  are  engaged  in  a  terrible  war,  and 
our  flag  is  now  on  many  battle  fronts 
throughout  the  world.  Our  flag  was  born 
in  the  very  midst  of  our  struggle  for  free- 
dom, when  our  Thirteen  Original  Col- 
onies were  struggling  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  oppression  and  gain  their  liberty; 
our  flag  was  designed  to  denote  the  union 
of  those  Colonies  in  that  great  crisis.  We 
were  victorious  in  that  titanic  struggle, 
and  our  flag  has  endured  throughout 
the  years,  and  through  every  war,  until 
It  stands  today  as  the  emblem  of  liberty 
and  freedom  before  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  present  war  is 
over,  and  when  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  bring  our  flag  back  to  us — still 
freedom's  flag — millions  of  Americans 
will  then  have  a  new  and  unforgotten 
conception  of  the  flag.  In  the  military 
conception,  the  flag  has  almost  a  mystic 
significance — it  flies  from  the  flagstaff 
in  the  devout  conception  of  duty  to 
country  and  of  sacrifice  for  our  Nation 
and  the  preservation  of  our  American 
way  of  life — and  with  the  sense  that  we 


are  willing  to  sacrifice  our  lives  in  order 
to  aid  in  the  preservation  and  perpetua- 
tion of  our  country. 

To  every  American,  our  flag  will  hold 
the  sympathetic  touch  of  those  great 
sacrifices  which  have  been  made 
throughout  the  years  to  make  our  flag 
respected  by  every  Nation  in  the  world — 
it  will  cause  us  to  remember  the  valor 
and  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made 
by  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  that 
our  country  may  survive,  and  that  our 
people  may  hereafter  tread  their  way  in 
paths  of  peace — it  will  cause  a  keener 
reverence  for  our  national  emblem  by  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

When  we  see  our  flag  unfurled  we  will 
realize  that  sacrifice,  suffering,  and  an- 
gui.sh  have  played  their  full  part  in  mak- 
ing our  fiag — our  country- -the  greatest 
upon  the  face  of  this  ancient  and  kindly 
earth. 

Long  may  our  fiag  wave  as  freedom's 
flag.  May  we  march  forward  through 
the  ages,  following  our  flag — the  flag  of 
liberty  and  freedom — the  flag  v.e  lo  'M 
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EXTEI-ISION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl'ATIVES 
Monday,  June  14,  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RscoRD  a  speech  prepared  by  me 
and  read  for  me  at  the  convention  of  the 
Oyster  Institute  of  North  America,  held 
in  Philadelphia.  I  was  prevented  by  busi- 
ness in  the  House  from  delivering  it  in 
person. 

The  speech  follows: 

In  an  unguarded  moment,  without  com- 
plete realization  of  the  congestion  In  my 
office  and  without  knowing  the  matters  to 
be  considered  In  the  House  on  June  2,  I 
accepted  the  Invitation  of  Dr.  Radcllffe  to 
speak  on  this  occasion.  I  was  impelled  to 
accept  for  three  reasons,  first,  my  warm 
friendship  for,  and  close  cooperation  with. 
Dr.  Radcllffe,  running  through  the  24  years 
and  11  months  I  have  been  In  Congress; 
second,  my  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work 
he  Is  doing,  and  the  great  assistance  he  has 
rendered,  and  Is  rendering,  me  In  fishery 
matters;  and  third,  my  desire  to  render  all 
the  help  I  can  to  all  branches  of  the  fishery 
Industry  In  these  trj'lng,  perplexing,  and  con- 
fusing times. 

WORK   OF  THB  COMMrTTEE  ON    IIEBCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

For  the  past  20  years  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. During  the  last  half  of  this  period 
I  have  been  chairman  of  that  committee 
I  was  bom  in  Tidewater,  Va.,  and,  except 
while  In  Washington,  I  have  si>ent  all  of  my 
life  there.  Fishing  has  always  been,  and 
Is,  one  of  the  principal  Industries  of  that 
section.  I  have  known  from  my  earliest 
days  the  trials,  hardships,  difficulties,  handi- 
caps, risks,  and  burdens  of  the  fisherman 
and  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  related  In- 
dustries.   I  have  heard  the  calls  and  signals 


of  those  lost  In  the  fogs,  and  I  have  stood 
by  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  In  the 
storms.  I  know  the  risks  they  take  and  the 
uncertainties  they  face.  Some  of  my  closest 
relatives,  and  my  warmest  friends,  were 
oyster  planters,  oystermen,  and  fishermen. 
I  think  I  know  something  of  their  hazards. 
I  wish  I  knew  definite  answers  to  all  of 
their  problems.  I  do  not.  They  do  not. 
No  one  does.  But  one  thing  Is  as  true  as 
life  itself  and  that  Is  that  we  sliall  never 
know,  and  we  shall  never  find  solutions 
until  there  Is  more  complete  organization 
of  ail  branches  of  the  Industry,  more  united 
approach  to  a  proper  solution  of  the  Indus- 
try's many  problems,  nreater  harmony  among 
all  groups,  closer  cooperation  between  all  sec- 
tions, and  less  disposition  to  blame  others 
for  those  burdens  for  which  we  alcne  by  cur 
united  efforts  must  find  answers.  An 
awakening  consciousness  to  the  existence 
of  the  fiFh?ry  problems,  end  a  greater  de- 
termination to  find  appropriate  answers,  is 
evident.  I  welcome  the  present  spirit  of 
unrest,  of  critirism,  of  dissatisfaction,  cf 
inquiry,  and  of  change.  That  spirit  augurs 
well  for  the  Industry.  I  believe,  and  I  hope 
It  means  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  1  should 
like  to  do  my  part  In  making  tomorrow  bet- 
ter th.in  yesterday  or  today. 

The  efforts  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  found  ex- 
pression in  some  leg:slative  prcpcsals  In  re- 
cent years.  I  mention  first  H.  R.  7147,  which 
was  a  bill  to  extend  to  the  seafood  Industry 
all  benefits,  privileges,  aids,  loans,  or  other 
advantages  provided  in  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  relief  of  persons  engaged  In  the 
agricultural  Industry. 

The  bill  was  not  enacted  Into  law,  but  the 
hearings  we  held,  the  study  we  made,  and 
the  facts  we  obtained,  laid  the  groundwork 
for  various  amendments  to  other  existing  laws 
which  brought  some  benefits  to  the  fishery 
Industry.  1  wish  to  emphasize  that  all  efforts 
to  beneut  the  fishery  Industry  had  then,  has 
had  since,  and  has  now,  the  sjrmpathetlc  and 
intelligent  support  of  the  Federal  fishery 
agencies.  I  refer  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
and  the  present  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Following  the  hearings  on  H.  R,  7147,  we 
secured  amendments  (1)  to  the  act  establish- 
ing the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
to  authorize  leans  to  the  fishery  Industry; 
(2)  to  the  Farm  Credit  Act  to  authorize  loans 
to  oyster  planters;  and  (3)  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  to  authorize  construction  of  vari- 
ous types  of  fishing  vessels.  There  was  en- 
acted a  separate  law  authorizing  associations 
of  producers  of  aquatic  products,  and  re- 
cently a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  to  dispose  of  requisi- 
tioned vessels,  no  longer  needed  for  defense 
purposes,  with  preference  to  thftlr  original 
owners.  Appropriations  were  secured  for  the 
fishery  market  news  service  which  has  also 
proved  of  Increasing  advantage  to  the  fishery 
Industry  and  should  prove  of  greater  future 
help  in  that  the  service  assures  reliable,  un- 
biased Information.  Improvement  in  that 
service  will  be  provided  If,  as,  and  when  the 
necessary  appropriations  can  be  provided. 

In  addition,  other  bills  to  purchase  fishery 
products  were  enacted  and  proved  beneficial 
at  a  time  when  markets  were  difficult  to  flind. 
Very  small  appropriations  have  been  one  of 
our  greatest  handicaps. 

Other  measures  might  be  cited,  and  among 
other  measures  undertaken  but  which  failed 
of  passage  there  should  be  mentioned,  bills 
( 1 )  to  provide  for  the  inspection  and  grading 
of  fishery  products,  (2)  for  the  replacement 
of  fishing  vessels,  and  (3)  on  the  American- 
ization of  the  fishing  Industry. 

FSESSNT  CONDmONS 

The  maze  of  legislation  and  regulation  con- 
fusing the  Industry  today  far  exceeds  any- 
thing  In  the  past  and  neither  the  fishery 
committees  of  Congress  nor  the  Fish  and 
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wildlife  Service  are  responsible  for  those  con- 
ditions. The  remit  Is  confusion  worse  con- 
founded, but  the  same  condition  Is  incident 
to  every  other  Indvistry  and  to  every  Indi- 
vidual. The  cause  Is  war  and  war  Is  chaos. 
You  recall  the  famous  saying  of  General 
Sherman.  "War  Is  hell."  With  all  reverence 
we  must  confess  it  is  nothing  less.  There  are 
and  can  be  no  blueprints  for  the  work  we 
now  must  do — no  charts  for  the  course  we 
now  must  sail.  We  must  coordinate  our  ef- 
forts with  all  other  eflorta  and  all  must  be 
directed  to  one  objective — victory  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Regulations  and  restrictions 
apply  to  phases  of  the  industry — production, 
processing,  maiketing.  distribution,  man- 
power, operations,  and  consumption.  They 
transcend  sometimes  the  limitations  of  State 
law3.  and  there  is  not  a  person  In  the  in- 
dustry, ashore  or  afloat,  who  is  not  directly 
affected  by  them,  with  no  stability  in  their 
operation  but  always  subject  to  rapid  change. 
Every  fishing  beat,  every  fish-packing  plant, 
and  all  persons  in  the  Industry  are  In  the 
front-line  trenches. 

One  example  will  sufflce  to  illustrate  what 
I  mean.  A  directive  Issued  from  the  War 
Production  Board  llraiting  the  use  of  tin- 
plate.  It  affected  all  canners  of  fishery  prod- 
ucts, all  packers  of  fresh  oyster,  crab  meat 
»nd  other  shellfish  products,  and  all  packers 
of  fresh  and  frozen  fish  flilets  In  every  part 
of  the  Nation. 

Lost  In  this  labyrinth  of  regulations  and 
directives  you  ask  "What  can  I  do?"  I  can- 
not answer.  There  is  no  exact  answer. 
However,  by  Intelligent  approach,  by  patient 
study,  by  diligent  research,  by  careful  dis- 
crimination, we  may  seek  to  adjust  our  dlf- 
fercncea.  to  coordinate  our  activities,  to  or- 
ganize all  branches  of  the  indxostry  even 
when  apparently  in  hopeless  conflict,  and 
by  our  united  and  sympathetic  cooperation 
seek  on  the  part  of  each  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  all.    Each  of  us  must  give  and  take. 

To  this  end  the  Bureau  of  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
end  Plfiherles,  and  others  Interested  in  the 
fisheries  united  to  secure,  and  did  secure,  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  a  Ckwrdlna- 
tor  of  Flaheriea  who  has  done,  and  U  doing, 
»  great  work  for  the  industry.  You  must 
belp.  You  must  work  with  the  Ckx)rdlnator 
and  his  stair  if  the  greatest  good  la  to  be  ob- 
tained for  all.  We  must  use  the  agencies  at 
band  for  there  Is  no  time  now  to  make  dras- 
tic changes.  The  Coordinator  and  his  staff 
mxist  serve,  as  a  trouble-shooter,  and  as  a 
liaison  agency  between  you  and  th»  other 
agencies  fighting  to  win  this  war.  I  am  as- 
sured of  their  desire  to  help. 

aBQuismoNEo  vksseu 

Necessarily,  yoiir  boats  have  been  requisi- 
tioned, but  that  is  not  without  precedent, 
for  it  is  our  proud  boast,  and  an  established 
fact,  that  such  craft  have  helped  to  win 
•very  war  waged  by  this  Nation  sloce  our 
earliest  colonial  days. 

Neoesslty  U  not  only  the  mother  at  Inven- 
tion, but  also  of  new  practices,  new  econo- 
mies, new  policies,  and  new  instrumentali- 
ties. The  vessels  not  requlsiUoned.  so  far  as 
possible,  must  be  adapted  to  new  uses.  Ves- 
sels must  be  used  more  efficiently,  aad  craft 
such  as  oyster  boats,  designed  for  particular 
needs,  must,  in  alack  seasons.  If  humanly  pos- 
alble.  be  turned  to  other  purposes,  and  used 
for  capture  of  other  kinds  of  fish.  I  am  told 
that  thtte  are  probably  hundreds  of  schoon- 
ers, slot^is.  and  other  types  of  craft  used  in 
the  oyster  Industry  which  are  tied  to  dodcs 
today  and  which  might  with  minor  altera- 
tions be  turned  to  other  purposes. 

I  am  told  that  in  order  to  assist  the  fish- 
try  industry  in  the  orderly  oonstmetlon  and 
repair  d  fishing  vessels,  the  Office  at  the  Oo- 
ottlinator  at  Plsh^lee.  xmder  an  arrangement 
with  the  War  Production  Board,  now  has  in 
operaUoQ  a  program  which  is  designed  to 


maintain  the  fishing  effort.  Under  this  pro- 
gram an  allotment  of  controlled  materials 
(steel,  copper,  and  aluminum)  has  been  allo- 
cated to  the  fishery  industry,  and  the  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels  and  engines  is 
being  scheduled.  Tentative  schedules  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  new  vessels  In 
every  Important  fishery. 

PRICE  CONTROLS 

The  United  States  is  trying  to  control 
prices  and  for  this  purpose  has  created  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  This  is  a 
problem  which  requires  detailed  dlscu.^sion. 
thoughtful  consideration,  and  close  coopera- 
tion. All  must  work  together  to  save  the 
Nation  from  this  peril. 

CIUnCAL    MATERIALS 

stock  piles  of  many  materials  of  wh'ch.  In 
calmer  days,  we  had  practically  unlimited 
quantities,  both  from  our  own  production 
and  from  abroad  have  been  consumed.  It 
is  necessary  to  conserve,  allocate,  and  limit 
-the  use  of  many  commodities,  sucli  as  tin, 
iron,  steel,  copper,  aluminum,  rubber,  cord- 
age, and  gasoline.  Noncritical  substitutes 
must  be  found.  To  this  end  funds  have  been 
appropriated,  and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice is  conducting  technical  studies  to  find 
substitutes.  I  am  Informed  that  this  wurk 
is  progressing  and  that  already  suitable  fiber- 
board  packages  have  been  found  to  replace 
tin  containers  formerly  used  in  shipping  vari- 
ous fresh  and  frozen  fishery  products.  Nu- 
merous tests  under  practical  fishing  opera- 
tions have  shown  that  neU  and  cordrige  made 
from  certain  types  of  substitute  fibers  are 
satisfactory  and  gels  from  domestic  plants 
have  been  extractcxl.  These  gels  will  be 
available  to  Industrial  users  as  an  alternate 
for  Imported  agar.  These  studies  are  being 
continued  to  test  newly  developed  products. 

E:;periments  are  in  progress  to  determine 
the  suitability  of  certain  nontinncd  plate 
and  lacquers  to  decrease  the  need  for  heavily 
tinned  plate.  These  tests  will  determine  If 
further  economies  in  tin  utilization  are  per- 
missible insofar  as  wholesomeness  of  the  food 
Is  concerned. 

DEHYDRATION 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  on 
the  development  of  dehydrated  fishery  prod- 
ucts. Surveys  are  being  conducted  to  deter- 
mine sources  of  fishery  products  suitable  for 
dehydration,  and  recommendations  for  meth- 
ods of  commercial  production  are  available 
to  Interested  firms.  If  these  produces  can 
be  produced  commercially  it  will  grer.tly 
slmplifT  the  container  problem  since  the  fin- 
ished product  is  susceptible  of  packaging  In 
containers  made  of  noncritical  materials. 

VSK  COOSDINATOR'S  OFFICS 

I  have  foimd  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Fisheries  most  useful  to  otir  committee. 
Some  of  the  problems  you  face  today  came 
before  our  committee  at  their  very  incep- 
tion. In  most  of  them  we  have  consulted 
with  this  agency  and  it  has  supplied  us  with 
the  facts  gathered  by  its  field  force  and  from 
Its  files  of  fishery  facts.  M'^reover,  we  have 
had  the  benefit  of  advice  emanating  from 
this  agency  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
which  combines  the  experience  of  many  in- 
vestigators and  practical  workers  extending 
over  some  75  years. 

I  urge  you  to  submit  your  problems  to  this 
agency.  With  its  contacts  with  the  22  other 
Oovemment  agencies  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  the  fishery  industry  and  with  its 
personnel  of  various  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence it  te  usually  in  a  position  to  advise  and 
guide  you. 

Use  the  OOce  of  the  Coordinator  of  Plsh- 
ertes  as  a  clearing  house  for  your  perplcrl- 
tiea.  and  give  it  fh^t  opportunity  to  help  on 
your  problems.  Those  in  the  office  may  not 
have  a  solution  to  all  your  problems,  they 
may  not  know  all  the  answers  since  they  are 
only  human,  but  they  at  least  have  the  broad- 


est range  of  activities  and  contacts  In  the 
field  and  are  the  best  sources  of  all-round 

help. 

Write  to  the  Coordinator  of  Fisheries,  and, 
If  no  attention  Is  paid  your  letters,  then 
wTlte  your  Member  of  Congress  or  Senator  to 
find  out  why. 

Many  problems  are  susceptible  of  cure  only 
by  official  action  of  some  kind.  Regulations 
may  need  changing  or  new  legislation  be 
required.  For  the  former,  go  to  them;  for 
the  latter,  write  me.  An  Individual  difficulty 
often  receives  scant  consideration  In  a  busy 
emergency  agency,  for  it  is  often  thought  that 
the  situation  is  unique  and  concerns  only  a 
few  people.  If.  however,  complaints  can  be 
cbared  through  one  agency,  such  as  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Fisheries,  that  agency 
is  able  to  accumulate  a  mass  of  evidence  that 
is  uncontrovertible.  Then  the  agency  of 
final  Jurisdiction  can  be  approached  with 
a  well-substantiated  demand  for  relief.  In 
many  Instances  such  relief  has  been  obtained. 
For  an  example  from  my  personal  experience, 
the  owner  of  a  country  store  In  my  district 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  gasoline  with  whlcli 
he  customarily  supplied  small  fishing  boats 
in  his  area.  As  a  result,  fishing  would  have 
ccme  to  a  standstill  in  that  area  had  not  his 
complaint  and  others  from  as  far  north  as 
Maine  beer  centralized  in  the  Coordinator's 
OJlce,  so  that  they  could  make  representa- 
tions to  the  Petroleum  Administrator  for 
War  on  the  basis  of  which  arrangements 
were  made  for  satisfying  these  needs.  Simi- 
larly, in  my  own  district  fishing  vessels  had 
cUmculties  arising  from  the  rationing  of  cer- 
tain foods.  These  and  other  problems  con- 
nected with  obtaining  fuel  oil  for  the  opera- 
tion of  trawlers  were  alleviated  by  the  prompt 
intervention  of  the  Fishery  Coordinator  with 
the  governmental  agencies  involved. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  appropriate 
for  this  occasion,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  your 
patience.  I  thank  you  very  much  and  I  wish 
you  godspeed  in  all  of  your  work. 

Our  first  duty  now  is  to  win  this  war,  and 
that  we  will  do.  We.  too,  must  play  our 
part  in  this  great  struggle.  Wc  must  be 
brave.  Wo  must  work,  conscioixs  as  never 
before  that — 

"Every   brave   and   strong   endeavor 
Helps  heroic  souls  to  rise 
Unto  higher  heights  of  triumph 
Nearer  to  the  smiling  skies." 
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HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  Missocii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14, 1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  1,  1943,  I  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  summary 
of  legislation  giving  special  benefits  to 
citizens  in  the  armed  services  and  to 
their  dependents.  Since  that  date  a  new 
tax  law  has  been  enacted.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  further  I  submit 
the  following  supplement  to  my  state- 
ment of  June  1  to  show  how  this  law 
affects  these  people: 

How  SravicEMEif  Am  Taxed 

DOES   A    SERVICEMAN    OWE  ANT   INCOMX  TAX    FOB 
1942? 

The  new  law,  In  etfect,  wipes  out  the  tax 
on  Income  for  the  year  1942  for  persona  In 
active  military  service.    Thus,  as  a  rule,  tb«f 
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will  not  have  to  pay  the  equivalent  of  25  per- 
cent on  their  1M2  income,  in  addition  to  a 
tax  on  1943  income,  that  is  required  of  many 
civilians  in  bringing  them  up  to  date  on  back 
taxes.  However,  this  abatement  for  service- 
men and  women  applies  only  to  the  tax  on 
earned  income,  and  income  over  $14,000  is 
considered  for  tax  purposes  as  unearned.  The 
abatement  also  applies  to  members  of  the 
military  services  of  other  United  Nations  who 
are  subject  to  United  States  income  taxes. 

If  you  are  a  man  or  woman  In  military 
service  and  have  paid  more  on  your  1942  in- 
come than  is  needed  to  cover  your  1943  tax, 
you  will  be  entitled  to  a  refund  or  tax  credit 
next  March.  The  abatement  of  the  1942  tax 
also  applies  to  a  man  who  is  in  active  service 
for  only  part  of  1942  or  1943.  Thus  it  would 
apply  to  a  man  who  does  not  enter  active 
service  until  next  December,  but  this  man 
would  be  liable  ior  a  tax  on  his  civilian  earn- 
ings in  1943  up  to  the  time  he  entered  the 
service.  If  he  finds  that  his  ability  to  pay  the 
tax  has  been  impaired  materially  by  his  being 
In  the  service,  he  can  a.'^k  for  postponement 
of  payment  until  after  his  discharge. 

WHAT    IS    THE    FIRST    STEP    THAT   A    MAN    IN    THE 
SERVaCE    MUST   TAKE? 

If  you  are  serving  with  the  armed  forces 
within  the  United  States,  you  are  supposed  to 
file  with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  your  district  on  or  before  September  15 
an  estimate  of  your  Income  for  1943.  If  you 
are  in  the  higher-pay  brackets  and  your  tax 
liability  is  above  your  exemptions,  after  you 
have  paid  quarterly  Installments  on  1943  In- 
come on  March  15  and  June  15,  1943,  you  are 
supposed  to  pay  by  September  15  one-half  of 
the  tax  still  due  for  1943.  There  is  no  with- 
holding of  taxes  from  pay  of  servicemen  and 
women. 

Persons  in  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  United  Nations  get,  In 
addition  to  their  personal  exemptions,  an 
exemption  allowance  on  $1,500  of  their  serv- 
ice pay.  For  a  single  naan,  this  meaiis  $1,500 
plus  $624  for  personal  exemption,  or  $2,124, 
for  a  married  man  without  dependent  chil- 
dren It  is  $1,500  plus  $1,248,  a  total  exemp- 
tion of  $2,748.  Thus,  most  enlisted  men  and 
lowest-ranking  officers  with  no  outride  in- 
come would  have  no  tax  to  pay  for  either  1942 
or  1943. 

MUST    AN    ARMT    OR    NAVY    MAN    WHO    OW^ES    NO 
TAX    FILE    AN    INCOME    TAX    RETURN? 

Technically,  he  is  supposed  to  file  by  Sep- 
tember 15  an  estimate  of  his  1943  Income, 
even  though  he  is  in  the  lowest  grade.  But 
the  penalty  for  failure  to  do  so  is  a  10  per- 
cent addition  to  the  tax  that  is  due.  Where 
no  tax  is  due,  there  could  be  no  10  percent 
addition  to  it.  But  Treasury  spokesmen  say 
It  is  important  to  file  these  declarations  if 
a  refund  or  tax  credit  is  to  be  claimed  later 
because  of  overpayment  of  taxes  already 
made.  Members  of  the  armed  forces  serving 
overseas  can  wait  till  after  their  return  home 
before  filing  returns  and  paying  taxes  on 
their  incomes. 

SUPPOSE  THE  WIFE  OF  A  SERVICEMAN  WORKS, 
Wn.\T  MUST  CHE  DO  ABOtTI  INCOME  TAX? 

She  must  follcw  the  same  rules  as  any  other 
woman  in  filing  returns  and  paying  taxes  on 
Income.  She  and  her  husband  can  file  a  Joint 
return:  or  they  can  divide  the  family  exemp- 
tion of  $1,248  or  either  can  take  all  of  the 
exemption  if  the  other  claims  none.  A  wife 
can  claim  exemption  on  the  basis  of  de- 
pendent children  if  she  provides  their  main 
support.  But  the  cannot  claim  exemption 
from  income  tex  on  any  of  the  additional 
$1,500  exemption  that  her  husband  in  the 
service  Is  allowed;  that  exemption  applies 
only  to  his  service  pay  and  not  to  any  income 
from  civilian  sources.  No  tax  is  collected  on 
a  serviceman's  dependents'  allowance. 


IF  A  MAN  DIES  IN  THE  SERVICE,  DOES  HIS  ESTATE 
HAVE  TO  PAY  HIS  INCOMS  TAX? 

The  new  law  provides  that,  in  the  case  of 
any  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  or  of  other  United  Nations  who  dies 
while  In  active  service,  the  Income  tax  for  the 
year  In  which  he  dies  is  canceled.  There  also 
is  cancellation  of  all  Income  taxes  owing  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Any  taxes  that  are 
collected  after  his  death  are  to  be  credited  or 
refunded  to  the  man's  estate  as  an  overpay- 
ment of  tax. 


The  Late  Robert  W.  Bums 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRXS 

Monday.  June  14,  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  Robert  W.  Burns,  one  of  the 
outstanding  young  men  in  the  city  of 
Ironwood.  Mich,,  lost  his  life  in  the  armed 
forces  last  week.  The  high  regard  in 
which  this  young  man  was  held  by  his 
townspeople  is  very  well  expressed  by  my 
friend,  H.  O,  Sonnesyn,  the  able  editor  of 
the  Ironwood  Times,  as  follows: 

ROBERT  W.  BURNS  KILLED   MONDAY 

Dear  Bob:  It  Just  doesn't  seem  possible 
that  today — 1  week  to  the  day  from  the 
time  when  we  sat  at  the  same  table  with  you 
in  the  St.  James  Hotel  and  heard  you  talk 
about  your  work  with  gliders  that  we  should 
be  writing  a  story  telling  about  the  fact  you 
were  killed  In  flying  service  at  Maxton,  N.  C, 
last  Monday  morning. 

Your  father  with  whom  you  were  stich  a 
pal  was  at  the  Ironwood  Association  of  Com- 
merce meeting  when  he  received  the  news 
which  struck  home  with  such  vengeance  in 
Ironwood  because  of  the  fact  you  were  so 
well  known  in  the  city. 

You  received  your  education  at  the  Luther 
L.  Wright  high  school  from  where  you  were 
graduated  in  1939  and  continued  at  the  Go- 
gebic Junior  College  until  you  went  away  to 
prepare  jourself  for  a  career  you  were  plan- 
ning. 

A.">  we  now  look  backward  and  review  the 
many  wonderful  associations  we  had  with 
you  during  the  short  time  we  knew  you  the 
thought  comes  to  us  that  during  the  10-day 
furlough  you  spent  here  that  you  celebrated 
your  twenty-second  birthday  on  May  31. 
You  were  born  In  the  Lower  Peninsula. 

You  were  the  type  of  boy  who  made  friends 
easily.  There  was  something  about  you  that 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  anyone  you 
met.  You  looked  like  a  soldier  from  the  very 
first  time  you  put  your  uniform  on.  You  had 
a  peculiar  way  of  wearing  your  cap,  but  on 
you  it  looked  Just  right. 

Although  we  had  known  you  casually.  It 
was  not  until  last  summer  when  we  rode  to 
Stevens  Point  with  you  and  your  dad.  so  you 
could  catch  your  train,  that  we  really  got  to 
know  you. 

On  every  one  of  your  trips  home  after  that 
we  seemed  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
you  until  now  it  seems  as  if  we  had  known 
you  all  your  life. 

You  were  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
you  would  be  returning  home  to  take  over 
the  Robert  Burns  Furniture  Co.  Although 
you  were  young  in  years,  you  were  rich  In 
mature  Judgment. 


Ironwood  rejcjced  In  your  promotions  and 
was  glad  when  you  became  a  Plying  Offloer.  a 
rank  equivalent  to  lieutenant.  We  remem- 
ber you  explaining  last  Tuesday  that  you  were 
surprised  that  so  few  people  really  knew  what 
that  meant. 

We  remember,  too,  that  you  took  time  out 
to  explain  about  gliders  at  that  meeting  last 
Tuesday.  It  seemed  like  fate  that  6  days 
later  a  man  should  be  talking  about  war  from 
the  very  same  table  from  practically  the  same 
spot  as  you  stood  when  you  gave  your  last 
talk.  It  seemed  like  fate,  too,  that  the  In- 
formation about  your  death  should  come 
to  your  father  in  that  very  same  room. 

It's  tough  to  get  such  news.  Last  week  It 
was  Bob  Dimstan,  killed  in  action  In  north 
Africa.  A  few  days  before  it  was  Wayne 
Maki,  killed  in  Texas.  Dunstan's  memorial 
services  were  held  Sunday,  and  Monday  the 
news  about  your  death  was  received.  The 
telegram  stated  briefly  that  you  had  died  In 
flying  service  10  miles  northwest  of  Port 
Bragg,  N.  C. 

Its  tough  to  o3er  consolation  to  your  par- 
ents: your  two  sisters,  Jean  and  Margaret,  and 
your  brother.  Dorr. 

You  had  so  much  to  look  forward  to.  la 
your  brief  22  years  you  had  accomplished 
much.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  you  would  accomplish  much  more. 

War  Is  cruel  and  It  is  when  it  strikes  home 
as  close  as  this  that  we  begin  to  realize  things 
Just  a  little  more. 

Last  week  you  were  home  enjoying  your 
furlough.  One  week  ago  today  (Wednesday) 
you  returned  to  your  camp  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  you  were  doing,  convinced  th»t 
you  could  accomplish  something  for  your 
country  In  this  division. 

Within  a  few  days  your  remains  will  be 
returned  to  your  home  town.  There  wlU  be 
memorial  service  as  there  was  for  Bob  Dun- 
stan. 

Over  at  that  home  on  302  Arch  street  your 
memory  will  never  be  forgotten.  There  will 
always  be  a  void  there  that  will  never  be 
filled. 

It's  tough  to  say  goodbye  to  a  fellow  like 
you.  Bob.  It's  tough  to  realize  that  never 
again  will  that  winning  smile,  so  character- 
istic of  your  dally  life,  again  be  seen.  It's 
totigh  to  even  think  that  a  boy  as  line  as  you 
were  Is  gone. 

Somehow  or  other  we  believe  you  know 
these  expressions  are  sincere  and  that  they 
summarize  the  feelings  of  your  many 
thousands  of  friends  on  the  Gogebic  lange. 

So  it's  happy  flying,  soldier.  You  were 
loved  and  honored  here,  where  your  home 
folks  knew  you  best.  Your  memory  will  help 
carry  on.    So  long,  soldier. 


The  Power  of  Harry  Hopkins 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  "tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14. 1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcxjbd 
an  interesting  and  timely  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  June  13. 1943: 

THE  POWER   OF    HAEXT    HOIHCINS 

(By  Owen  L.  Scott) 

The  President  is  finding  that  he  must 
delegate  to  others  more  of  the  responsibility 
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for  running  the  civilian  side  of  the  war.  TTila 
delegation  of  peTrer  Is  made  necessary  by 
the  growing  ▼clume  of  strictly  war  and  post- 
wmr  problems  that  now  musl  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  baa  chosen  two  men  to  act 
lor  him  on  many  domestic  Issues.  Those  two 
men  are  Justice  James  P  Byrnes,  as  head  of 
the  new  OSce  of  War  Moblllzatlcn.  and  JtMlge 
Fred  Vlnscn,  as  head  of  the  Offlce  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization.  The  job  of  Mr.  Byrnes 
and  of  Mr.  Vinson  Is  to  keep  the  various  war 
agency  "czara"  tn  line  on  matters  of  policy. 

Some  of  these  "czars."  howerer.  are  noting 
what  they  regard  as  strange  signs.  They 
find  that  Important  national  policies  are  be- 
ing decided.  In  which  they  have  a  very  direct 
Interest,  without  consultation  with  them.  In 
other  word'!,  an  cfflclal  who  murt  execute  a 
program  imder  great  difficulties  discovers 
that  he  simply  Is  told  that  this  program  Is 
decided  upon  without  being  given  a  chance 
to  give  his  opinion  concerning  whether  that 
program  la  feasible  or  desirable,  or  even 
poMlble 

Then  the  "czars."  who  have  very  direct  rela- 
tions with  Justice  Byrnes,  have  discovered 
that  he  was  simply  carrjing  out  orders  In 
announclns,  among  other  things,  a  price  roll- 
back on  meats  and  butter,  or  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  food-price  subsidies  without  con- 
sultation with  the  men  who  must  finance 
and  execute  tho-e  dlfflcult  poUrrles.  Pursuing 
the  matter  further,  some  of  the  "crars"  now 
have  coi'.c'.uded  that  the  real  power  In  do- 
mestic-policy  matters  Is  traceable  to  Harry 
Hopkins  and  to  a  little  group  of  officials 
associated  with  him  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  as  the  most  Intimate  aide  to 
the  President  and  as  a  result  of  his  many 
years  of  experience  at  the  White  House.  Is 
better  able  than  Justice  Byrnes  to  know 
exactly  what  It  is  that  the  President  wants. 
Then  Mr.  Hopkins  haa  very  cloee  ties,  di- 
rectly and  through  his  a£scciates.  that  range 
all  through  th»  Government,  while  Justice 
Byrnes  and  Jxidge  Vinson  have  very  small 
organizations. 

Ben  Cohen,  who  Is  right-hand  man  to 
Justice  Byrnes,  has  been  a  coworker  of  Mr. 
Hopkins  for  m-any  years.  Judge  Samuel 
Rosenman.  who  handles  matters  of  Govern- 
ment organization,  writing  orders  that  shift 
powers  from  one  oOcial  to  another,  also  Is 
closely  associated  v,lth  Mr.  Hopkins  Then 
there  are  many  law>-crs  and  other  cfllcals 
In  key  positions  all  through  the  Government 
who  were  selected  by  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter and  who  maintain  their  contact  at 
the  White  Hcu^e.  Among  them  Is  Edward 
Prlchard.  who  Is  to  be  right-hand  man  to 
Judcje  Vinson  as  Economic  Stabilizer. 

Then.  Mr  Hrpkln.<;  personally  keeps  a  close 
Watch  on  the  War  Prcduction  B-^ard  and  he 
wcrks  wiih  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Prcb- 
ably  no  person  in  the  Govcrnmeat.  not  even 
the  President,  Is  so  Intimately  acquninted 
right  new  with  the  functicning  of  the  civilian 
war  machinery  through  the  various  "czars" 
and  their  aceneles. 

Harry  Ilipklns  and  the  group  of  top  cfflclels 
around  h'm  are  tak*ng  a  direct  Interest  In 
•evsral  sltuaf.ons. 

It  Is  this  group  that  has  most  to  do  with 
policies  designed  to  combat  Inflation.  Some 
of  the  deri::rns  of  greatest  Importance  were 
m.nde  wi'hcut  any  consultation  either  with 
the  cziirs  who  must  carry  out  those  decisions 
or  with  the  industries  affected  by  them. 
Matters  of  waj'c  policy  and  of  farm  price 
policy  alsb  are  determined  by  this  top  group, 
with  Justice  Byrnes  then  acting  to  carry  out 
the  policies 

Likewise.  Mr  Hrpklns  and  the  group  he 
heads  make  the  ir.a'or  decssicns  affecting  the 
division  of  mat-'rlals  between  civilians"  and 
the  military  When  there  is  a  clash  of  in- 
terests that  calls  for  decision  bv  the  White 
Bouse  instead  cf  by  Donald  Nelson's  War 
Production  Beard  the  derision  is  shaped  often 
by  Mr.  Hopkins  or  his  associates.     The  Army 


and  Navy  have  been  pleased  by  the  trend  of 
White  House  decisions  In  this  regard. 

More  and  more  of  Harry  Hopkins'  attention 
now  la  turning  to  fourth-term  problems.  It 
Is  from  this  group  that  the  things  are  being 
dropped  that  Henry  Wallace  wUI  not  be  sec- 
ond man  on  the  1944  Democratic  ticket  and 
that  the  field  la  open  to  other  hopeful  candi- 
dates. The  ptirpose  of  this  maneuver  can  be 
to  win  back  support  of  some  party  pel  itlcians 
who  have  been  straying  but  who  are  willing 
to  come  back  If  there  is  hope  of  reward.  The 
President  himself  never  has  indicated  that  he 
would  seek  a  diSIerent  ninnlng  mate  in  the 
event  of  a  fourth-term  candidacy. 

The  Hopkms  group  at  the  White  Horse  Is 
being  severely  criticized  at  this  time  by  many 
old-line  New  Dealers  who  have  not  been 
among  those  in  the  most  exclusive  Inner 
circle.  That  criticism  grows  from  the  fact 
that  the  White  Houss  has  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  New  Deal  oiBclala  without  standir.g 
back  of  them.  Very  many  new  dealers  hp.ve 
been  forced  out  of  office  lately  under  the  fire 
of  Congress. 

Members  of  the  Hopkins  group  exp!;iin, 
however,  that  war  is  not  a  time  in  which  the 
White  House  can  be  expected  to  figiit  fcr 
Individual  officials  who  are  not  able  to  look 
out  for  themselves.  It  Is  a  time,  too.  when 
new  reforms  have  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to 
concentrate  attention  on  strictly  war  i.ssues. 
They  point  out  that  new  dealers  new  being 
forced  out  may  have  their  turn  again  when 
pence  comes  back. 

Justice  Byrnec.  with  no  big  oreanization 
of  his  own.  Is  expected  to  direct  the  civilian 
side  of  the  war.  The  men  who  must  do  the 
actual  operating  of  civilian  programs  doxibt 
that  he  can  do  that  except  in  cooperation 
with  Harry  Hopkins,  who  has  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  contacts. 


Got.  Earl  Warren,  of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REIvIARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  ler.ve 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  CoNcnrs- 
srioN.fL  Record.  I  attach  two  articles  from 
the  £an  Francisco  Examiner  of  June  7, 
1943.  Thes3  articles  refer  to  California's 
Governor,  Hon.  Earl  Warren.  The  Nation 
is  very  much  interested  in  Governor 
Warren's  administration.  These  articles 
are  particularly  timely: 

CAUTORNIA'S    governor    EAP.L    WAIUIEN    SIXCEKZ, 
CCtTSACrOTJS   LEADER 

Gov.  Ecrl  Warren,  of  California,  has  been 
In  office  but  a  short  time,  but  long  enougii 
to  organize  an  efficient,  practical,  and  eco- 
nomical sute  government — v.hich  is  a  mat- 
ter of  definite  national  interest. 

The  war  has  made  California  very  im- 
portant to  the  Nation. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  Invested  in  Its  war 
Industries,  particularly  in  aircraft  and  mari- 
time construction. 

Thousands  of  American  fighting  men  are 
being  trained  In  its  camps  and  canton- 
ments, and  millions  of  them  will  ultimately 
embark  from  Its  ports  to  the  Pacific  war 
Eones  where  finally  the  fate  of  America  must 
be  decided. 

So  California,  which  was  alwasrs  mere  Im- 
portant to  the  Nation  Industrially  and  pro- 
ductively than  as  a  playground,  is  now  the 


grim  spearhead  of  an  armored  and  winged 
nation  at  war. 

Its  vast  enterprises  are  vital  national  en- 
terprises. 

Consequently,  the  war  has  made  It  very 
Important  to  the  nation  that  California  be 
well  governed,  in  order  that  these  vital  na- 
tional cntci-prises  and  vast  national  Invest- 
ments be  made  secure. 

Otherwise,  there  wcu'.d  be  unnecessary 
confusion  and  probably  chaos,  waste,  and  fu- 
tility in  the  entire  war  program.  And  In 
even  more  sinister  reality,  there  would  be 
great  national  danger — because  a  chaotic  and 
badly  governed  Callfcmla  vrctild  be  vulner- 
able to  enemy  assault  and  an  easy  prey  to 
enemy  Invasion  and  occupation. 

Unfortunately,  California  was  not  a  well- 
.Roverned  State  in  the  early  part  cf  the  war. 
It  had  an  Inept  State  Rriministration.  to  speak 
charitably.  Th3  civilian  defense  organiza- 
tion and  the  State  guard  establishment  were 
inadequate  and  virtually  IneSectlve.  Polit- 
ical and  administrative  Incinciency  W3re 
ramoTnt,  and  disaster  was  Inherent  In  the 
situaiiLn— not  ordir.a-y  peacetime  economic 
disaster,  but  real  and  utter  national  disaster. 

But  most  fortunately,  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia corrected  that  situation  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Governor  Warren. 

Hence,  there  Is  KuUon-wide  gratification 
over  the  improved  siiu  liion  in  California  and 
Nation-wide  interest  in  his  views  about  gcv- 
trument.  and  especially  in  his  views  about 
the  pwlicles  of  the  national  Government. 

Governor  Warren  is  deeply  concerned  and 
profoundly  disturbed  by  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's policies. 

Addressing  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  Association 
recentiy,  he  said: 

"War  times  always  breed  centralization  of 
power  and  sometimes,  even  in  mortal  com- 
bat. WG  are  likely  to  Imitate  some  of  the 
techniques  cf  a  powerful  opponent  in  an  at- 
tempt to  beat  him  at  his  own  game  and  with 
his  own  weapons. 

•  There  is  danger  In  this  national  crisis  that 
V.-.?.  loo.  may  make  a  fctLsh  of  centralized 
pj-;:-2r.  If  we  succumb  to  the  temptation, 
however,  it  will  be  because  we  have  wholly 
lost  sight  cf  the  fact  that  there  are  but  two 
ways  cf  obtaining  the  compliance  of  people 
with  governmental  necessity. 

"One  is  through  the  compulsion  of  totali- 
tarianism. The  other  is  through  the  volun- 
tar^-^m  of  democracy.     •     •     • 

"As  I  read  history,  democracy  Is  the  ad- 
var.cfd  rc^sult  of  man's  struggle  to  find  a 
meth'd  of  staving  off  outside  enemies  and 
building  needed  protection  wi  h  a  mimmum 
of  sacrifif'e  in  personal  liberty.  Nowhere  in 
h;story  do  I  find  tiiat  it  is  achieved  by  copy- 
In-  totaluanan  methods  or  thrcu{;h  ccm- 
pul  Ion.     •     •     • 

"Wc  have  witnessed  many  evidences  of 
dislocations  in  war  and  dcm-stic  effort  caused 
by  attempts  to  reguia'.e  activiiics  frcm  a  dis- 
tance of  3.000  miles.  •  •  •  Either  we 
cling  to  vcluntari-rm  or  we  yield  to  the  force 
of  a  trend  that  can  cvry  us  fir^t  into  a  maze 
cf  bureaus  which  wlH  iniist  upon  further 
ccntralizalon  cf  power  and  then  into  a 
stror-ttly  perscnalizod  government." 

Obviou-ly.  California  has  not  only  a  great 
Or  verncr  in  Earl  Warren,  but  a  great  Amer- 
ican. The  peopie  of  California  will  benefit 
frcm  his  sound  administration  of  their  agairs, 
during  tlie  war  and  long  after.  All  of  the 
American  people  will  profit  frcm  his  sincere 
Americanism  in  the  augmented  California 
war  production  which  has  already  resulted 
from  it,  and  in  tlis  security  and  welfare  cf 
milllon.s  of  Amrricsn  fi^rhiir^  m'-n  and  v.'cjrk- 
ers  which   c:mnot  fail  to  result  from  it 


GENIAL    COVEKNOa    WAT.r.FN,    AN    ARDENT    FAMaT 
MAN 

Gov  Earl  Warren,  of  Calif  cm  a.  has  his 
natural  nttributes  to  thrnk  for  a  greater  pcr- 
tion  of  his  political  success. 


These  include  hard  work,  tenacity,  sincerity 
of  purpose,  unwavering  honesty  and  Integrity. 
and  Intestinal  fortitude. 

He  won  his  present  office  as  a  nonpartisan. 
And  It  was  no  easy  task  to  convince  votera 
that  he,  a  lifelong  Eepubllcan,  and  one  of 
that  party's  outstanding  leaders  tn  Caltlomla. 
would  conduct  a  nonpartisan  administration. 
But  he  did  It,  mostly  by  converting  skep- 
tics.   Warren  Is  a  convincing  speaker. 

No  group  In  any  city,  hamlet,  or  crossroads 
was  considered  by  Warren  as  too  small  for 
him  to  stop  and  give  them  a  talk.  He  fol- 
lowed this  practice  In  over  50  of  the  State's 
58  counties. 

Despite  a  2-to-l  Democratic  vote  registra- 
tion against  his  own  Republican  Party,  when 
the  ballots  were  tabulated  Warren  was  the 
winner  over  his  Democratic  opponent,  Culbert 
L.  Olson,  the  Incumbent,  by  more  than 
375,000 

Transforming  campaign  pledges  Into  ac- 
tion comes  easy  to  Warren,  principally  be- 
cause he  refuses  steadfastly  to  make  a  prem- 
ise he  does  not  Intend  to  keep,  or  which  la 
Improbable  of  fulfillment. 
He- never  sets  any  vote  traps. 
•What  Earl  Warren  says  he  will  do,  he  does. 
His  enviable  record  as  a  public  servant  since 
1919  bears  out  that  observation. 

During  the  recent  gubernatorial  campaign 
he  promised  to  take  old-age  pension  matters 
out  of  the  realm  of  politics  and  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  experts,  to  the  intended  bene- 
fit of  the  recipients. 

He  pledged  the  appointment  of  a  nonparti- 
san committee  to  study  the  State's  tax  struc- 
tiu-e,  the  purpose  being  to  learn  which.  If 
any,  tax  levies  could  be  lowered  or  eliminated 
entirely. 

In  selecting  appointees  for  administrative 
State  posts,  Warren  promised  that  the  best 
person  for  the  Job  would  be  chosen,  regard- 
less of  political  afllliatlon. 

Earl  Warren  already  has  made  good  on 
these   promises. 

On  the  subject  of  labor.  Warren  haa  ex- 
pressed himself  openly  as  being  tn  sympathy 
with  gains  made  In  recent  years  by  -the  rank 
and  file  of  workers,  but  vigorously  opposes 
racketeering  labor  leaders. 

'"I  hope  the  time  comes  when  every  work- 
ing man  and  woman  has  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agent,"  he  said  in  a  campaign  ad- 
dress. 

Such  an  arrangement,  he  explained,  would 
eliminate  most  labor  racketeering  by  dues- 
greedy  leaders. 

Earl  Warren's  graduation  Into  a  State- 
wide political  flgtire — and  It  Is  Ukrty  to 
spread  nationally — came  the  hard  way. 

That  IB  how  he  Ukes  things  to  come  to 
him. 

He  established  himself  as  a  fearless  proae- 
cutor,  while  district  attorney  of  Alameda 
County  (Oakland),  for  13  dlfBcult  years. 

Unlike  most  district  attorneys  In  metro- 
politan centers.  Warren  took  on  the  tougih 
cases,  personaUy. 

ConvictionB  he  won  put  an  end  to  "bodies 
floating  down  San  Francisco  Bay,"  as  tb«  re- 
sult of  bitter  water-front  struggles  between 
rival  labor  groups  and  radical  organlzatloia. 
Coupled  with  his  recognlaed  poUtlcal  abil- 
ity, Warren  enjoys  the  good  luck  that  ustially 
marks  the  activities  at  a  left-handed  person, 
of  which  he  is  one. 

Elected  State  attorney  general  In  1938, 
Warren  went  after  the  big  league  gamblers 
with  characteristic  vigor.  He  drove  the  pala- 
tial gambtlng  ships  off  the  southern  Oail- 
fomia  coast.  He  closed  up  scores  of  bookie 
joints.     He  prrt  humireds  of  slot  machine* 

out  of  operation.  

But  Earl  Warren  admittedly  Is  not  a  OTi- 
Bder 

He  dislikes  Ulegal  gambling  because  It  leads 
to  graft,  bribery,  and  general  corruption  of 
public  oficlals. 
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Born  In  Los  Angeles  on  March  19,  1891,  to 
the  late  Mathias  and  Crystal  Warren,  CaU- 
fornla's  Governor  served  as  a  railroad  caUboy 
and  sold  newspapers  while  attending  public 
school  in  Bakersfiekl. 

There,  he  organized  an  orchestra,  in  which 
he  played  the  clarinet,  and  of  this  unit 
formed  one  of  the  first  American  Federation 
of  Labor  musicians'  unions  in  southern  CaU- 
fornla. 

Saving  his  earnings,  Karl  Warren  put  him- 
self through  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1912 — though  he  had  to  cram 
for  3  days  and  nights  on  a  previously  im- 
studied  algebra  course,  which  he  passed. 

Admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  1914, 
Warren  took  time  out  to  serve  in  the  United 
States  Army  in  World  War  No.  1. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant of  infantry. 

His  rise — and  political  start — came  with 
the  appointment  in  1919  to  the  position  of 
clerk  of  the  Judiciary  committee  of  the  CaU- 
fornia  State  Legislature. 

From  there  he  went  to  Oakland,  in  the  city 
attorney's  office,  then  into  the  district  attor- 
ney's service. 

By  the  narrow  margin  of  one  supervisor's 
vote,  he  was  appointed  district  attorney  in 
1925,  and  served  In  that  capacity,  through 
successive  elections,  until  1938,  when  he  won 
the  State  attorney  generalship,  which  office 
he  occupied  when  he  was  elected  Governor. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  become  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
in  1934,  and  later  Republican  national  com- 
mitteeman. 

He  led  California  Republican  groups  op- 
posed to  a  delegation  Instructed  to  suRXirt 
Alf  Landon  for  tl:e  Presidency  in  1986,  and 
won. 

During  that  hectic  struggle  Warren  became 
potentially  a  candidate  for  President. 

The  handsome,  genial  Governor  is  an  ar- 
dent family  man,  and  deeply  sympathetic  by 
nature. 

And  he  has  a  sizable  family— his  charming 
wife,  Nina,  and  six  children,  ranging  In  the 
order  born  from  James,  now  in  the  Army; 
Virginia.  Earl,  Jr.,  Dorothy,  Nina,  and  Bobby. 

At  one  time  the  Warrens  had  a  child  in 
each  of  the  six  elementary  grades  at  an  Oak- 
land public  school. 


Ju6gt  S.  M.  B.  Co«iUii£,  Sckobr,  Lawyer, 
P1iilos«plier,  and  Hmoritt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  FUNNAGAN,  JR. 

or   VXB6INIA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BSPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1943 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  ago  our  section  sustalzied  an  ir- 
reparable loss  In  the  death  ol  Jud?e 
S.  M.  R  CoulUng  of  Tazewell.  Va.  He 
was  really  and  truly  a  great  personage. 

Bom  in  an  age  when  Individuality  had 
time  to  develop,  he  had  none  of  the  same- 
ness about  him  that  we  see  in  so  many 
men  today.  In  this  Hiachine  age  of  hus- 
tle azMl  bustle  so  many  men  reflect  such 
a  sameness  that  at  times  we  wonder  if 
they  did  not  all  come  off  of  the  same  as- 
sembly hne^md  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
same  model  And  because  his  life  ex- 
tended over  into  this  age  of  models,  his 
individuality,  of  oomse,  became  Biore 


pronounced    and    sparkling    and    re- 
freshing. 

Known  far  and  wide  for  his  deep 
learning  in  the  law.  his  philosophical 
mind,  his  scintilatlng  humor,  his  bigness 
of  heart,  and  his  innate  urbanity,  he  was 
a  Blackstone.  a  Plato,  a  Will  Rogers,  a 
Russell  Sage,  and  a  Lord  Chesterflekl  ail 
in  one;  and  tn  addition,  at  times,  gave 
evidenoe  at  having  been  at  least  remotely . 
related  to  Bacchus. 

His  deep  knowledge  of  the  law  com- 
manded a  clientele  that  numbered  the 
wealthiest  men  In  our  section;  and  his 
bigness  of  heart  brought  to  his  office 
door  the  cases  of  the  downtrodden,  the 
destitute,  and  the  helpless.  And  he  gave 
to  the  cases  of  this  latter  class,  few  of 
whom  could  pay.  if  anything,  but  a  pit- 
tance, the  same  painstaking  care,  the 
same  conscientious  consideration,  that 
the  more  fortunate  could  purchase  with 
their  substance. 

A  lawyer  friend  sent  me  a  few  days 
ago  a  copy  of  an  answer  to  a  bill  for 
divorce  that  was  prepared  by  Judge 
Coulllng  years  ago,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  legal  classic.  The  parties  to  the 
litigation  were  Negroes;  and  the  bill  of 
complaint  charged  adultery  on  the  part 
of  the  drfendant  some  28  years  prior  to 
the  institution  of  the  stdt.  Considered 
from  either  the  standpoint  ol  diction, 
legal  lore,  logic,  or  humor,  the  answer 
will  rank  high  among  the  legal  produc- 
tions of  man. 

During  these  days  of  stress  when  we 
are  all.  more  or  less,  working  under  ten- 
sion, I  believe  it  will  do  us  all  good  to 
sit  down  and  read  a  real  legal  titerary 
gem;  and  so,  Mr.  Specter,  under  imanl- 
mous  consent.  I  incorporate  the  answer 
in  my  remarks: 

TP  the  HoDorataie  W.  J.  Omaam, 

Judge  of  the  Circvit  Court  of  fUeweU 
County,  Va.: 

T%ie  demurrer  and  answer  of  Anderson 
Taylor,  to  a  bill  In  chancery  exhibited  agaloafc 
him  In  TaeeweU  Clrcun  Oourt  by  Agaca 
Taylor. 

For  demurrer  he  says  that  said  bill  la  not 
sufficient  in  law.  Tliat-tbe  charges  therein 
are  not  made  and  alleged  with  that  cer- 
tainty to  a  certain  intent  as  in  law  required. 

That  coDdonement,  laches  and  lack  of 
equity  on  eomplatnant's  part  despite  tba 
skilled  maimer  la  which  her  case  la  pre- 
sented are  apparent  troan  the  atatement 
thereof. 

For  answer  thereto,  or  so  much  thereof,  as 
your  respondent  is  advised  that  tt  Is  neces- 
sary for  y^^rn  to  answer,  he  ansveta  and  says: 

That  the  grievances  complained  of  are  so 
stale  and  mosty  that  tbey  are  revolting  even 
to  the  taste  and  ears  of  a  village  goastp. 
That  they  are  long  ago  barred  by  the  statute 
of  Umltatlons,  or  if  not  so  barred,  tbey  are 
barred  by  good  taste  and  come  under  the  ban 
of  sotmd  public  policy.  Even  K  tbey  were 
true,  to  lay  down  a  precedent  that  equity  and 
good  conscience  sauctiooa  the  feauiiectluu 
either  pubUely  or  private  by  tba  wtfe  ct 
etrors  burled  more  than  ao  years  ago.  woidd 
be  worse  than  to  torn  loose  upon  tte  body 
politic  to  haunt  it.  handrcds  of  gbosta.  not 
one  of  whom  would  down  at  any  man's  Ud- 
ding. 

For  the  continuance  of  the  boJy  atata  •< 
wedlock,  treaties  of  peace  and  general  am- 
nesty proclamations  are  frequently  absolute- 
ly essenUal,  and  they  are  recognlaed  and 
respected  by  courts  of  equity  as  ahoWB  bf 
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relief   being  refused   where   the   offense  has 
been  condoned. 

The  doctrine  cf  presumption  of  ccndone- 
ment  and  treaties  cf  peace  and  amnesty 
proclamations  Is  here  pro  bono  publico,  In- 
voked 

Without  waiving  the  defense  hereinbefore 
made,  but  relying  and  insisting  upon  the 
sufficiency  thereof,  your  respondent  for  fur- 
ther answer  denies  each  and  every  allegation 
of  bill  of  complaint  incriminating,  censur- 
ing or  reflecting  upon  his  conduct  as  a  man 
or  a  husband,  and  to  show  the  injustice  and 
erronecusness  thereof  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing plain,  concsc.  and  unvarnished  state- 
ment of  facts. 

Your  respondent,  by  reason  of  the  success 
of  Federal  Arms.  Lincoln's  proolamation.  and 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  had  Just  be- 
come a  free  man.  when  he  became  a  vol- 
untary slave  to  complainant's  charnu  and 
cheerfully  placed  upon  himself  the  bonds  of 
matrimony. 

Tour  respondent  here  says  that  he  does 
not  deny  that  In  his  young  days  he  has  at 
times  embraced  license  In  the  definition  of 
freedom,  but  he  denies  that  he  ever  had  any 
monopoly  or  trust  upon  this  definition  oi 
the  word 

It  ts  true  that  your  respondent  is  not  as 
dlgnlfl^d  and  sedate  as  became  the  husband 
of  eompiatnant  and  the  father  of  sundry  of 
her  children,  but  respondent  denies  that  he 
was  ever  in  thoucht  or  act  unfaithful  to  her. 

There  was  no  unpleaaant  friction  or  dis- 
turbance between  your  respondent  and  ccm- 
plalnant  until  the  children  were  reared  to 
an  ace  that  they  could  be  of  financial  bene- 
fit,  and  their  hotise  and  lot  was  paid  for  and 
the  legal  title  vested  In  complainant.  And 
then,  but  not  until  then,  did  complainant  re- 
alize that  your  rerpondent  was  uncongenial 
and  altogether  unreconcUable  with  her  Ideas 
of  a  good  and  true  man. 

Respondent  does  not  charge  or  Insinuate 
that  any  dormant  mercenary  Instinct  In  com- 
plainant produced  this  change. 

Frequently  some  object  In  common,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  which  both  husband  and 
wife  are  working,  produces  such  a  true  imita- 
tion of  love,  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  the  most  learned  alchemists  from  the  real 
g*m. 

Prom  other  than  mercenary  reasons  com- 
plainant's charge  can  be  accounted  for. 

Since  the  marriage  between  complainant 
and  respondent  the  world  or  the  sun  has 
moved  on  and  respondent  has  been  unable 
to  keep  in  touch  with  advanced  ideas  to  the 
extent  complainant  has. 

After  the  absorbing  thought  of  rearing 
their  children  and  paying  for  their  property 
was  ended  by  the  children  coming  to  an  age 
that  they  could  be  of  financial  aid  and  the 
property  being  paid  for.  it  was  found  that 
there  were  some  ideas  and  views  of  life  they 
did  not  hold  in  common.  About  this  time 
the  pastor  In  charge  of  the  church  of  which 
complainant  was  an  honored  and  influential 
member,  and  complainant  were,  in  church 
affairs,  thrown  together  and  found  that  their 
views  of  life  assimilated  and  they  became 
fast  friends  and  Joint  workers  In  the  moral 
vineyard  without  thought  or  intention,  your 
respondent  believes,  of  evil,  but  your  re- 
spondent knew  that  platonlc  friendship  with 
all  Its  l)arrlers  and  fortifications  of  solid 
philosophy  had  occasionally  theretofore  been 
coaled  and  taken  by  warmer  If  not  stronger 
emotlon3.  and  therefore  when,  during  the 
existence  of  these  friendly  relations  between 
complainant  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pettis,  a 
child  was  born  unto  complainant  respondent 
was  not  surprised  at  Its  marked  resemblance 
to  Mr.  Pettis. 

Children  uke,  your  respondenr  has  heard, 
their  appearance  from  environment  as  well  as 
from  heredity,  but  for  more  than  a  year 
complainant  has  required  the  relations  be- 
tween her  and  respondent  to  be  so  distant 
and  formal  that  this  theory  your  respondent 
did  not  consider  applicable. 


This  offense,  or  at  least  violation  of  the 
conventionalities  of  life  by  complainant, 
respondent  has  long  ago  condoned  theoreti- 
cally, and  would  have  practically  dene  so, 
but  complainant  has  persistently  refused  to 
allow  any  such  condonement. 

Respondent  worked  and  labored  with  com- 
plainant to  acquire  a  home  and  to  rear  their 
children,  and  In  that  home  and  with  com- 
plainant, he  now  and  ever  has  desired  to  live. 
He  never  abandoned  her  and  her  home,  but 
was  driven  therefrom  by  complainant.  Once 
when  111.  she  at  the  solicitation  of  others  al- 
lowed him  to  return  and  stay  until  he  hrd 
partially  recovered,  and  then  again  she  drove 
him  away,  but  although  away  from  heme  he 
has  made  frequent  gifts  of  money  and  gocds 
to  his  and  her  children.  His  heart  and  pur.=;e 
are  now  and  have  ever  been  open  to  them. 
He  has  not  contributed  to  the  extent  he 
would  have  liked  to  their  comfort,  solely  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  allowed  so  to  do.  He 
mnde  frequent  efforts  to  help  supply  the 
table,  but  by  complainant's  orders  the  foods 
purchased  and  sent  by  him  were  returned 

Complainant  has  the  love,  aid.  and  a.'^.t.'st- 
ancc  of  her  and  respondent's  children;  han 
the  modest  home,  the  result  of  her  and 
respondent's  lab<-.;r.  She  ha.s  all  Respond- 
ent has  only  the  memory  of  pa-t  happlneas 
He  Is  now  old  and  feeble,  bin  diyw  are  num- 
bered, and  his  end  fast  approaching,  nnd  he 
humbly  begs  and  prays  thnt  to  hm  »adni'«M 
there  be  not  sdded  the  blttrrnetM  of  Mreing 
another  enjoying  the  affections  of  his  wife 
and  the  fruits  of  his  lab^^r 

And  now  having  fully  aniiwered  he  prays 
to  be  hence  dismissed,  etc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  divorce  was  not 
granted. 


Bombins:  Germany  Out  of  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vmciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  an  exceed- 
ingly able  article  has  been  written  by 
Francis  Vivian  Drake,  who  is  an  author- 
ity on  aviation.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Why  Don't  We  Really  Try  To  Bomb 
Germany  Out  of  the  War?",  and  was 
published  in  the  Reader's  Digest.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  authentic  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHT  DON'T  WE  BEALLT  TRY  TO  BOMB  GERM.\NY 
Otrr  OF  TH«  WAR? — BRITISH  FIGCTIES  SHOW 
THAT  IT  MIGHT  BE  DONE  THIS  TEAR.  IF  WE 
FREXO  An  POWER  NOW  FOR  OFFENSIVE  ACTION 
IN   ITS   OWN    RIGHT 

(By  Francis  Vivian  Drake) 
Recent  Information  from  England  discloses 
details  of  the  actual  damage  Inflicted  on  Ger- 
many by  the  Royal  Air  Force  Bomber  Com- 
mand In  1942.  This  informatics  provides  for 
the  first  time  an  Integrated  picture  of  air 
power  used  as  a  primary  offensive  weapon 
against  a  whole  nation  over  a  given  period. 

The  punishment  dealt  to  Germany  in  1942 
was  serious.  And  It  was  achieved  by  a  very 
small  bombing  force,  compared  with  Amer- 
ica's present  production. 


Last  year  not  a  single  United  States  Air 
Force  bcmber  flew  over  Germany.  The  Royal 
Air  Force  Bomber  Command  did  the  whole 
job.  althi:urh  it  comprised  only  10  percent 
of  totr.l  Royal  Air  Force  strength.  In  order 
to  pull  off  0!ie  cf  Its  rare  l.OCO-plane  raids  it 
had  to  .'icrr^ps  its  hangars  bare  of  everything 
that  could  fly,  and  borrow  planes  and  pilots 
from  re.serve  .■squadrons  and  bomber  train- 
ing schools.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  now  re- 
lea.sed  indicate  that  if  the  Royal  Air  Force  had 
been  able  to  .sustain  its  1.000-plane  raids  from 
June  on.  Germany  might  have  been  indus- 
trially paralyzed  by  last  Christmas.  They 
indicate  thnt  Germany  could  be  knocked  out 
before  next  Christmas,  if  the  right  steps  were 
taken  now. 

The  plan  of  destroying  Germany  from  the 
air  dues  not  come  from  armchair  strategists. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  high  air  officers,  and 
of  the  prcfessionaLs  who  look  at  Germany 
nii^'ht  after  night  through  their  bombsights. 
analyze  photographs  after  every  raid,  study 
Intelligence  report.s.  a.-^sess  actual  destruction. 

Air  Marshal  Sir  Arthur  T  Harris,  chief  oi 
the  Royal  Air  Force  Bomber  Command,  has 
«.ild:  "If  I  could  send  a  thousand  bombers 
f-ver  Oermany  every  night,  Germany  would 
not  be  In  the  war  by  autumn." 

MaJ  (ifu  Ira  c  Eaker,  commanding  the 
Uniffd  Hiut-r-d  F.lKhth  Air  Force  In  Britain, 
f-urniniirl/rrt  hi*  view  as  follows; 

'There  Sir*-  Miough  alidromea  In  tli«  British 
Isli-*,  now  built  and  building,  Uj  a^xommo- 
dat*-  the  air  force*  ne«'d(fd  for  th*  deatructlon 
of  Orrmuny  By  destroying  the  enemy's  air- 
craft fiiriorie»  you  can  put  an  end  to  his  air 
force  By  dtbtroying  hu  munitions  plants 
and  communications  you  can  bring  his 
armies  to  a  halt  By  destroying  his  shipyards 
you  can  make  it  Impossible  for  him  to  build 
submarineB.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
destroyed  by  gunfire  that  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  bombs." 

These  are  the  findings  of  British  and  Amer- 
ican air  chiefs.  But  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  them  by  top  military  authorities. 
There  are  still  only  a  handful  of  United 
States  bombers  in  England,  and  the  Royal  Air 
Force  Bomber  Command,  far  from  being  In- 
creased this  year,  has  actually  been  reduced 
to  support  operations  elsewhere. 

Both  Harris  and  Eaker  are  plugging  the 
new  military  principle  of  vertical  assault, 
which  is  based  on  the  premise  that  modern 
mechanized  war  is  best  won  by  attack  against 
the  nidustrial  generator  that  supplies  the 
enemy  front  lines.  The  air  commanders  be- 
lieve it  is  more  effective— and  cheaper  and 
quicker— to  eradicate  the  enemy  by  going 
after  his  heart  with  bombs  than  after  his  feet 
With  gunfire. 

In  the  vertical  attack  on  Britain  It  was  a 
beginner's  mi,-;take  that  barred  the  Luftwaffe 
from  victory.  The  Nazis  first  exposed  slow, 
relatively  unarmed,  small-lead  bombers  in 
daylight  to  the  full  fury  of  British  fighters. 
Their  losses  were  so  great  that  they  then 
could  not  mount  mass  night  attacks  on  a  de- 
cisive scale.  The  Royal  Air  Force  quickly 
learned  from  the  Luftwaffe  performance  that 
decisive  vertical  assault  depends  on  the  abil- 
ity to  drop  huge  tonnages  in  concentrated 
areas  without  prohibitive  loss.  They  revised 
their  bombers  and  techniques  accordingly, 
and  Royal  Air  Force  performance  in  1942 
demon.«trated  the  tremendous  potentialities 
of  the  new  system. 

A  glaring  example  of  the  cost  of  lateral 
attack  is  the  Russian  conflict.  Re^rdless  of 
millions  of  casualties,  the  opposing  sides  are 
still  locked  in  combat  over  approximately  the 
same  territory  in  which  they  were  operating 
16  months  age  Again,  a  successful  north 
African  campaign  can  represent  only  the 
first  step  toward  German  citadels.  The 
southwest  Pacific  campaign  has  been  neces- 
sary to  kill  off  a  Japanese  offensive  against 
Australia,  but  as  an  offensive  Itself  It  can  be 
only  the  first  of  a  series  of  stepping  stones 
on  the  long  road  to  Tokyo. 
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Mone  of  these  fronts  can  hurt  the  esaenttal 
war  production  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  following  table  shows  how  the  In- 
finitely smaller  and  cheaper  vertical  bombing 
campaign  of  1942  has  already  seriously  Im- 
paired the  German  war  plant: 

Raids  against  Germany 221 

Tons  of  bombs  dropped  on  Germany.    87,  000 

Estimated  number  of  plants  de- 
stroyed       2,000 

Estimated  number  of  houses  de- 
stroyed or  seriously  damaged 558,000 

Estimated  number  of  people  evacu- 
ated   750.000 

Estimated   portion    of   German    war 

Industry  wrecked   (percent) 1 

This  damage  was  Inflicted  by  a  handful  of 
fighting  men — fewer  than  participated  In  the 
Dieppe  commando  raid.  They  operated  with 
less  bombers  at  any  one  time  than  the  United 
States  now  produces  in  a  month.  If  this 
underpowered  unit  could  destroy  7  percent 
of  industrial  Germany,  what  would  It  take 
to  step  up  the  destrtjctlon  until  Germany 
could  no  longer  keep  her  front  lines  sup- 
plied? 

Intelllgenc*  report*  reveal  that  the  7  per- 
cent destruction  cauaed  by  37,000  torn  of 
bombs  has  put  t*rriflc  prcasure  on  Wazl  war 
plants  already  burdened  with  tli«  itraln  of 
maintaining  tha  Ituaalan  and  north  African 
fronts.  Experts  belleva  that  with  40  percent 
destruction— th«  bomb  rqufyaUnt  ot  7MOO0 
tona— Germany  probably  could  not  conUniw 
the  war.  Some  BrltUb  authorltlea  eatlmaU 
that  33  percent  destruction,  or  l«0X)00  tooi 
of  bomba,  would  sufflce. 

Airmen  check  these  findings  another  way. 
Plotting  the  entire  area  of  German  war  In- 
dustry, about  1,000  square  miles,  they  find 
that  the  critical  parts  occupy  only  about  400 
square  mile*.  About  600  tons  of  mixed 
block-busters  and  Incendlarle*  demolish  a 
Equare  mile  This  implies  that  240,000  tons 
win  smash  the  entire  critical  area  by  the 
Royal  Air  Force  method  of  night  bombing. 

The  American  program  of  precision  bomb- 
ing by  day,  with  its  very  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, is  presumably  capable  of  inflicting 
greater  industrial  damage  with  less,  waste 
than  thf  Royal  Air  Force  method  of  area 
bombing  at  night.  Should  the  American 
plan  prove  workable,  the  quantity  of  bombs 
required  to  demolish  German  war  Industry 
might  be  considerably  reduced. 

However,  since  the  American  method  re- 
quires dayUght  and  good  visibility,  our 
bombers  axe  hampered  by  fighter  attack  and 
cannot  penetrate  the  heart  of  Germany,  as 
the  Royal  Air  Force  has  teen  doing  night 
after  night,  unless  they  are  sent  in  sufflclent 
force  to  overcome  successive  waves  of  Ger- 
man fighters 

With  the  tremendous  armament  carried  by 
our  Fortresses  and  Liberators,  a  force  of  sev- 
eral hundred  could  probably  take  care  of  it- 
self. But  so  far  the  United  States  has  not 
had  enough  bom.bers  in  Britain  for  such 
heavy  raids.  The  large-scale  precision  bomb- 
ing of  Germany  therefore  remains  untried. 
It  may  well  be  that  British  and  American 
methods  can  be  combined.  In  any  event, 
the  real  point  at  issue  Is  the  concentraUon 
of  enough  bombers,  day  or  night,  to  drop 
whatever  tonnage  is  necessary  to  paralyse 
German  Industry. 

Bomb  loads  carried  by  American  and  Brit- 
ish bombers  range  from  2 14  to  8  tons.  The 
average  load  is  4  tons  at  mean  radius.  Thus, 
to  drop  the  240,000  tons  of  bombs  believed 
sufflclent  to  cripple  Germany,  1,000  bombers 
must  fly  over  the  targets  60  times.  Because 
of  weather  condition.'?,  an  average  of  10  raids 
a  month  Is  the  l)est  that  can  be  counted  on. 
It  would  take,  then,  a  series  of  1.000-p!ane 
raids  a  maximum  of  6  months  to  deliver  the 
decisive  blow  to  Germany's  heart. 

Such  continuous  bombing  requires  a  back- 
log of  2  planes  on  the  ground  for  every  1 


In  the  air,  to  allow  for  servicing  and  repaira. 
Thus,  maintenance  of  1,000-plane  rakb  In- 
volves a  permanent  force  of  8.000  bombera. 
The  Royal  Air  Force  1,000-plane  ralda  on 
Cologne,  Eaaen,  and  bo  on,  provided  an  en- 
couraging figure  on  replacement  cost*.  Prior 
to  these  raids  the  loss  rate  Inflicted  by  the 
enemy  averaged  about  10  percent.  The  1,000- 
plane  raids,  however,  showed  a  combat  loss 
rate  of  only  4  percent,  due  to  the  wholesale 
disorganization  of  enemy  ground  defenses. 

Night  bombing  involves  a  probable  addi- 
tional write-off  of  2  percent  in  take-off  and 
landing  accidents.  This  brings  the  total  loss 
to  6  percent;  with  1.000-plane  raids  it  means 
600  planes  a  mission  or  600  a  month. 

Summarizing  the  evidence  so  far,  it  would 
require  a  maximum  of  240.000  tons  of  bombs, 
delivered  by  a  total  force  of  3,000  heavy  bomb- 
ers, with  maximum  replacements  of  600 
bombers  a  month,  to  smash  German  indtistry 
In  6  months. 

Have  we  sufflclent  bombers  for  auch  a  cam- 
paign? 

United  States  and  British  production  of 
heavy  and  medium  bombers,  oompleU  with 
crews,  armaments,  and  all  eaaentlals,  now  ex- 
ceeds 1,000  per  month.  It  will  rise  as  the 
year  advances.  All  of  theae  planet  are  suit- 
able for  bomblDg  any  urget  Id  isduatrUl 
Germany. 

But  this  fact  does  not  m^an  that  enough 
bombM'e  wUl  be  aMlgncd  tbU  aprtac  ihlM 
eummer,  or  even  thia  year  to  do  the  )ob.  At 
preeent  both  the  United  States  and  Brtttah 
bomber  commands  are  sUrved  for  planes. 
General  Eaker  described  his  outAt.  in  March 
1»43,  as  only  "a  token  force."  Allied  air 
power  U  still  being  used  aa  a  defeniive  weap- 
on, to  prop  up  other  fronts,  instead  of  a 
great  decisive  weapon  In  Ita  own  right.  It 
is  dissipated  throughout  the  world  in  leaser 
campaigns,  none  of  which  In  itself  can  con- 
ceivably end  the  war. 

This  is  because  our  military  habits  of 
mind  are  governed  by  the  traditions  of  naval 
engagements  and  marching  men.  Victory  la 
anticipated  only  in  these  terms,  and  air 
power  is  seen  only  as  a  weapon  of  support  for 
great  fleets  and  armies.  If  thla  mental  ap- 
proach can  only  be  changed,  a  Ixjmblng  force 
can  readily  be  assembled — as  the  Allied  air 
commanders  wisL — to  go  to  work  on  the 
direct  destruction  of  Germany.  Without 
reducing  allocation  of  long-range  bombers 
necessary  to  maintain  our  other  fronts,  the 
following  United  States-British  Joint  task 
force  can  be  set  up: 

Total  force  (bombers) ^ 3.000 

Average  force  per  night  (bombers)  __  1,000 

Replacements  per  month  (bombers).  600 
Percentage   of  Joint  production   for 

period  involved  (percent) 60 

Average  flying  nights  per  month 10 

Average  tons  of  bombs  per  night,  de- 
pending on  distance  of  target 4,  000 

(Coventry  raid,  worst  night  (tons)).  210 

Average  tons  of  bombs  per  month..  40.000 

Tons  of  bombs  per  year 480,000 

(Blitz     on     London,     total    for     11 

months  (tons)) 7,500 

Operating  bases  in  the  British  Isles  are  al- 
ready available.  Ample  fuel  supplies  are  also 
ready,  and  task  force  consumption  would  be 
leas  than  two  tankers  a  month.  Other  sur- 
face-borne equipment  is  only  a  fraction  of 
that  required  for  a  big  land  offensive,  and 
can  be  moved  through  pur  shortest  supply 
artery — that  to  Britain. 

The  whole  operation  would  require  less 
than  half  the  total  1943  bomber  production, 
and  would  leave  many  more  bombers  for 
China  and  Africa  and  other  fronts  than  they 
have  ever  had.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  with  such  a  task  force  we  might  win  not 
Just  outlying  campaigns — with  it  we  might 
win  the  European  part  o^  the  war  before  the 
end  of  1943. 


Early  this  year  we  read  sach  beadlhMs  m: 
"United  Bute*  Blaata  WUhelmibaTen"  or 
Royal  Air  Force  Hanunera  Ruhr,"  or  "^ound- 
the-dock  Bombing"  of  Germany.  These 
headlines  were  entirely  misleading  In  their 
Implications  of  scale.  The  bombers  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  luusual  stretch  of  good  weather 
to  put  in  a  series  of  savage  attacks;  but  the 
individual  raids  were  actually  smaller  than 
many  undertaken  in  1942,  and  mere  continu- 
ity of  bombing  should  not  be  casually  con- 
fused with  continuity  of  heavy  bombing. 
Until  we  read  "1.000  Allied  Bombers  Attack 
Reich,"  and  read  It  several  times  a  week,  we 
shall  know  that  no  decisive  air  offensive  is 
under  way. 

The  plan  of  the  Allied  air  commanders  to 
smash  Germany's  war  industries  is  more  prac- 
tical than  any  other  possiMe  program.  Ex- 
cept for  some  miracle,  some  internal  Nazi 
collapse,  we  dare  not  cout.t  on,  there  is  no 
alternative  for  early  victory.  A  vertical  as* 
sault  is  the  only  great  offensive  that  would 
not  Impose  a  dangerous  strain  on  our  already 
difficult  shipping  Situation.  The  north  Afri- 
can expedition,  a  minor  campaign  compared 
with  the  Invasion  of  Bmopc,  required  SMOXKX) 
tons  of  ships,  Bhippinf  losses  last  year 
were  •.0004)00  tons  aKBlost  our  total  produce 
tton  oC  tjOOOjOOO  tons.  This  year  our  program 
calls  for  I6j000fi00  tons,  but  Nasi  submarines 
are  being  launched  mtich  faster  than  we  can 
sink  tliom,  and  the  nMoacs  lacrwMM  avnT 
day. 

Compared  with  th«  enormous  Iobsm  w« 
abould  suffer  In  any  great  surlaes  offaostva, 
an  all-out  atr  attack  would  be  cheap.  Th« 
1,000-plane  Cologne  raid,  which  cost  tba 
British  257  men.  killed  orer  804)00  of  the 
enemy.  A  6  months'  air  campaign  to  bring 
about  the  end  of  German  resistance  would 
coet  a  maximum  of  only  30,000  men  even  if 
every  man  were  killed  In  every  bomber  lost. 
As  things  now  stand,  bare  are  the  military 
prospects  for  1943:  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  have  prepared  us  for  heavy 
losses  in  n<»th  Africa.  Mr.  Hoover  has 
warned  us  that  the  war  will  last  3  years. 
Justice  Byrnes  has  said.  "We  face  an  Invasion 
of  Europe  which  win  Involve  casualties  such 
as  this  Nation  has  never  endured." 

But  do  we  have  to  resign  ourselves  to  the 
heartaches  of  great  land  offensives?  There 
is  an  alternative,  and  1942  has  proved  it 
sound.  The  air  commanders  who  have  pro- 
duced the  proof  and  the  public  which  must 
produce  the  lives  have  the  right  to  ask  that 
the  air  alternative  be  tried  now — no  matter 
how  far  the  land-offensive  plans  have  gone. 


The  ConfressioBal  War  PureBts 
Ass«dftti«B 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NZW  HAICPSHISI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  the  recently  organized  asso- 
ciation called  the  Congressional  War 
Parents  Association;  and  I  also  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
Members  of  both  branches  of  Congress 
and  their  sons  and  daughters  who  are 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Na- 
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tion.  Many  of  these  sons  and  daughters 
are  serving  in  the  active  battle  areas  of 
the  world;  some  of  them  have  already 
Kivcn  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom; others  have  been  wounded  In  ac- 
tion. It  is  an  impressive  list  of  fighting 
sons  and  daughters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Name:  The  Congressional  War  Parents  As- 
sociation. 

Offlcers:  Pres'dent,  Congressman  Prancfs 
P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio;  vice  presidents,  Senator 
W.  Lte  O'Daniel.  of  Texas;  Congressman 
James  W.  Wadswobth,  of  New  Yo.k;  Con- 
gressman Paul  Brown,  of  Georgia;  Congrc^- 
man  John  R   Murd"ck,  of  Arizona. 

Secretary:  Senator  Styles  Br.'dces.  cf  New 
Hampshire. 


Direct L>rs:  Senator  Hattti:  W.  Caraway,  of 
Arkansas;  Senator  Hahry  Flood  Btrd.  of  Vlr- 
E^inia;  Senator  Arthur  II.  Vandenbehg.  of 
Muhgan;  Senator  Chan  GtJRNEY,  of  South 
D.ikota:  Congressman  George  J.  B^TEs  of 
Massachusetts:  Congressman  Mich.ael  J. 
Brad!ey  nf  Pennsylvania;  Congressman  J. 
Bayard  Chatk.  of  North  Carolina;  Con^jress- 
man  Joseph  P.  O  Hara.  cf  Minnesota;  Con- 
crressniaii  Wright  Patman.  of  Texas;  Con- 
t:res.';m;::i  Joh.v  Phillips,  of  California. 


Members  of  Senate  and  House,  tcit'a  members  oj  their  /arniUcs  serving  in  thp  ArjTicd  Forces 


Name  of  ion  (othcrwi^*  relation^hiii  notid) 


S(r\ . 


SENATORS 


A!kiT.  GrorRe  I>. 


Austin,  WnrriTi  R 

Hiiili'v.  Jits'ah  \V   

Hankhcad.  Jiihii  H... 
Harl-U'V.  \lt*ri  W... 
Miibo,  Thro<!(  ri>  (I... 
H<ir,i>.  Homor  T. 
Bn'w^fpr,  Kalph  O.. 
nrt<!in'>i,  .■^t>'rs  . .  . 
nrmiks,  r.  Way  land. 
iMick.  ('.  I)ouf!.'iis.<!.   . 

Burton,  IIar>ld  II  .. 


Bi-shfi-id.  Tlarlan  J. 
B>Td.  Harry  F , 


Camway,  Hattie  W. 

Chandler.  Alherl  B.. 
Chavfi,  DcDuij 

Connally.  Tom 

Duisher.  John  A 

Davi.«.  Janirs  J 

Kllrnd«T,  AlU-n  J... 
Cconw.  Walter  F.... 

Glii.v:.  Carter 

Gurnry.  Chan 


Httch.  CwlA 

nawko.s  WbcU  W.... 

Johnson  Htram  W 

KllE<>rv  HarWy  M.  .. 
Mc<"arnin.  Patrick  A. 
McOllaii  John  L... 

lk(al«»nry.  Francis 
Maybaok.  Burnet  K.. 

Mi-nd.  Jaineti  M 

Millikin.  Euprne  D... 

MtirdiK-k,  .Vhe 

Murray,  James  E 


Nn**.  fierald    . . . . 
O'Daiiifi  \\  .  Uv 


Overlon.  John  H. 
lUt^l.  <'l\do  M... 
t^lcwart.  loin 


Tift,  Robert  A 

Thomas.  Ell-ert  D 

Th.>ni«.<,  Elmer     

Tunnell,  Jaojes  M    

VandcnU'Df,  .\rihur  II... 

Van  Nuy<.  Fri'dM-ick 

Warnor.  Kotert  F 

W'hM'kT,  Burton  K 

Wibon.  OfDHre  .^ 

UrRISENTATIVia 

Allrn,  A.  Leonard 

Amoltt,  Wat 

Bnklwin,  H.  Slrwtt 


Barrett,  Frank  A. 
Bates.  GeoTEc  J 


Harry  L.  CU^verly  (son-in-law) N'avy 

Majo^lin  S.  Joms  fson-in-law  j _•  Army  

F.dwanl  L.  Austin lio 

James  H.  Poii  Bailey do    

CharU-s  B.  ("row,  Jr   (Rranilsorij Army  Knlistcd  lUsirve 

David  .M.  Bark  ley \rnu  .\ir  Curji' 

Thcodcre  (J.  Bilt'o.  Jr..  Army 

Homer  T,  Bone,  Jr    do 

Charles  F.  Brewrtfr do 

.styles  Bridses,  Jr 

Kiis-sidl  A.  Brooks 

I'au!  E.  Wilsor  (sfej-son) 

r,  r)ougK<is  Burk,  Jr 

William  t^.  Burton 

Robert  fci.  Burton 


I 
R.  VVallaoe  .\Hir  fson-ln-law) „ '  Armv. 


Navy   .     . 
Marim^  RcM-rvf. 

.Ail  CnrjK! 

Navy  Res4Tve  . 

-Navy 

Naval  .\\  uilinu. 


Bates.  Joe  B 

Bbhop.  C  W 

BiM^iwy.  \vm.  W.. 
Boltav  Mrs.  Framt*  P. 


H  J   Bushfleld,  Jr 

H    F.  Byrd.Jr    

Richanl  E.  Byrd 

Bpvcrly  BynJ 

Paul  W.  Caraway 

Forwii  Caraway    

John  P   GreKR  (son-in-law) 

I).  Chavei.  Jr 

.Stanley  Miller  (son-in-law) 

Ben  Connilly... 

J.  A.  ]>anahvr,  Jr 

Roliert  Danaber 

J.  J.  Davis,  Jr 

A.  J    Ellender,  Jr 

Heard  F.  George 

J.  -Marcus  George 

('.  (ilass.  Jr.. 

John  B.  (lurney 

Morgan  T.  Smith  (son-in-law) 

IVIoss  B.  tiurncy 

,  SU-wart  Hatch -""'""IIII"i; 

.    Whitfield  Hawkes 

.    H   W.Johnson.  Jr 

.|  Robert  Kilpore 

.  I  Samuel  I'.  McCarran 

.1  Ma.\   E.  McClellan  (kilk'd  in  action  in  north 
I      Africa  Feb.  21,  lW."..i 

.'  Robert  Francis  Maloncy 

.!  B.  H.  Maybank.  Jr 

j  Jame.s  M.  Mead,  Jr 

I  Karl  ('.  SchuyU'r  (stepson) 

j  I'anielBeck  Sfurdo<-k 

EdwttH  .Murray 

Howanl  A.  Murray 

W.  D,  Murray; 

James  P.  Nye 

I-at  O'Daniel '.'.... 

Mike  O'Diniel 

Jack  D.  Wrathir  (.son-in-law) 

J.  H.  Overton.  Jr 

Howard  H.  Rt>ed 

Tom  M.  Stewart.. ".. 

Ijiwnnce  F.  Stewart  

Charle.'!  S.  CotTey.  (.soa-in-law) 

Robert  \.  Taft,  Jr..     .. 

Lk)yd  B.  Taft 

Wajne  C.  (irover  (st)ii-in-law) 

Wilhinl  .^.  Thomas       

RoN-it  W.  Tunnell [.[ 

\.  H.  Vandeiilierjr,  Jr 

William  L.  \aii  Nuvs 

R.  F.  Waener.  Jr...! .""!!!' 

Richard  WheeU-r 

James  H.  Wilson ]...[""[. 

Georvc  A.  Wilson,  Jr 


Harwell  L.  Allen 

Lyndon  B.  Allen 

Sam  -M,  .Arnold.. l,,, 

John  StriH-tt  Be.ldwiu 

Harry  Wallace  Balilwin I. 

Frank  A..  Barrett  Jr. _ 

James  E.  Barrett 

Willi.ini  H.  Bates .'..".'."! 

•  teorve  J.  Bate^,  Jr 

Raymond  U.  Bates 

Mary  E.  Bates  (daughter) "[ 

James  B.  (iiuty  (son-in-law)  (killed  inaction). 
;  Josei  h  Rice  Bates.. 
I  Jack  H   Bishop.. 

j  William  W.  Blackney.Jr '.....'.'.'." 

!  Kenvon  C.  Bolton  ,_. 

I  Oliver  P.  Bolton I """" 


....  do 

!  Navy !.!]!;'!";]! 

:  Arniv 

d"o 

....  do 

' do ;:;:: 

I  .\rniy  Air  Torci' 

Marine  CiT) IS 

'  Armv  Xir  forfs... 
....  do .'.'......'. 

Army.  .     

v.  S.  Navul  P.tSiTVi' 

N'avy 

.\ritiy._.         

.\rmy  .Air  Forci- 

.Navy  \\T  Kora- 

.\rniy  

.\irCor|is 

.\riny " 

Air  Corps 

do :;::::::::: 

.<rray 

.\ ir  Cordis 

Reserve  Ollicers'  Training  Cort)s 

Reserve  Mcdiciil  Corps 

Army 

Coa.st  Guard  

.\rmy  Air  Corps .." 

Army 

do "'""'!'" 

Navy 

Army ' 

do 

C.  S.  .Naval  Reserve 

.Navy _  _ 

-Arniv 

-Marine  Corps 

do_  

.\  rni y  E n eincers 

.\rmv 

do 

.N"u\y 

do    _   .  .    ._    ..'..' 

V   S.  Naval  Reserve 

Army ., 

liii 

lio. 

do. . .    ;"; 

Navy  .\li  Corif 

.Array 

Navy _ 

.\rmv 

do ...'..'"'. 


..    ..do  ..    

.     do' 

Na\  y. ..   

.\rniy  .^ir  Fore 

do 

Army. _ 

.  do 

Navv 

do 

...  .do 

do 


.^rmy 

Coa.st  <riuird... 

Armv 

do 

....-(Jo 


lilllk- 

State 

I.ieiilenint  (iiinior  enide)... 

Vermont, 

I'nvat"  lir.st  cla« 

Do. 

(  afitain 

Do 

l.Kuienant  

'  North  Carnliii.'^. 

,  .■Matujiia. 

Captain  

j    K.-nturkv. 

I.ietitrnant  coldpel  ._ 

1   M  i-sissllipl. 

rri\  ate  , 

'  \\  asliiiitilon. 
-Maine. 

Caiiiain 

f.nsiirn  

.New  Hanip-I.ire. 

I'rivate 

!   lllino'^-. 

'!'> — 

1  Del",  v.- lira. 

.\p[irentic«>  st'aiiiHn 

'            Do. 

Ensign     ... 

Ollin. 

Seciiiid   li»'iitenHrit,    .Marine 

Do. 

.\ir  Corps. 

Sectind  luiiienapt.  Field  .^r- 

Do. 

tilllTV 

"ificer  1  ';i!il  iliitc 

•■^outli  Daki  :a. 

I.iei.hnani     

\  ir^inia. 

<   '■'■IW'1-hI 

Do. 

I'rivaie 

Do. 

Lieutenant  colonel. 

Arkansas. 

do 

Do 

M'lji.r 

Oklahoma. 

Lu  iiri'Uai!t 

do ."■ 

Captain 

-New  .Miiico. 

,  Tex.a,s, 

■•^'■o.-nd  lieut.  riant   

Ciiniieeticut. 

."■1  ;'.:u:in 

Do. 

l.ii-iiteiiani  ( |iin,i  r  ^radei... 

I'ennsvlvania. 

>i'ciini|    iiuii  liant    

lAiiiisiana. 

i.ii  utenaiit 

lieore:^. 

Dc. 

.Nf^ii^r        . 

\'iri'itiia. 

Mfilf  sers-'eant    

Soulli  Daki  i.a 

.■•eciiinl  lieiitfiinnt 

Do. 

Lieuleaant     

Do. 

du. , 

N'evv  -Mexico. 

Major 

New  JiTsry. 

,.»'""         - 

C  ilifortiiB. 

l.ieutenant 

West  \ir>;ii^ia. 

..     do    

Nevada. 

(  'TfKira!   

Arkansas. 

I.i'iiter.Hnt  (Junior  grade)... 

Connecticut. 

(  adit 

Snuiti  Cari'iiiia. 

Ci.ri^.r.Tl 

New  ■^ork. 

.'— liTeant 

Colorado. 

Knsjt'ii    ...   

riah. 

>eruii.l  iji'iileliflllt 

Munlaiia, 

l'ri\ale 

Do. 

l.:>-':leii:!nl  ,iuii;i.r  ;;rade)... 

Do 

.\pprentiru  seaman 

North  Dak   t.T. 

<  ■Tpi.Iiil 

Texas. 

I'ruate    

Do. 

I-ii  utenaut 

Do. 

I.nsun 

LoiJLsiun.t. 

l.M  utenaut  coL.tii  L 

Kansn'- 

{■  ir~r  liriili'ii  lilt.    

Tenne:  see. 

I.iiiiten:in!              

Do. 

I-i  uteu  lilt,  (jiiiiii  r  ^:rade)... 

Dc. 

Ki!Si;;n  

Ohio. 

M-iniiin   

Do. 

(  apl.aia  

Maryliind. 

l'riv:ili      

O'clahoini. 

Li,utei'.ilit     

Delaw.iri. 

Se  ond  lieut' riant... ' 

N  ieliij  an. 

Cadet     ! 

Indian  I. 

(  «;ilaiii     j 

New  '^  ork. 

I.l-  uteniut.. ..] 

>   OUtEDa. 

."•e  •ivM.l ' 

Iowa. 

Pr.vaio 1 

Dc. 

.\I  ijor . 

L>ui.Ni:.na. 

Fi-st  liiufcDint .   . 

Do. 

1.1  'Uterant  ijuni  r  pri  del.. .' 

Ntis.s<,iiri. 

(  !:piniii      . 

.\'aryl:ind. 

Li  iitei  ant 1 

Do. 

f'llVHP      ... 

\\  yoirlnn. 

Ci  rpor.l 1 

Do. 

.do    1 

Ma.ssa"husttts. 

.-e  iinar.  first  da:  s 

Do, 

.NI  id-h:piiia!i 

Do. 

Ensign 

Do. 

OtricerCani'i.lat. _ 

F  entueky. 

\eotiian,  thinl  d.i-ss ...i 

lilinoi  . 

■•ergeanl ..I 

Michigan. 

(   :!pllin      .              ' 

tlilo. 

iirst  Ucutenaat 1 

Da 
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Name  of  son  (otherwise  relationship  noted) 


Service 


Bank 


Btate 


KEPRESES'TAT.VES — COn. 

Eoykin,  Frank  W 


Bradley,  Michael  J... 

Prehm,  Walter  E 

Bri'wn,  Clarence  J.... 

Brown,  Paul 

Bulwinkle,  Alfred  L. 
Burchill,  Thomas  F.. 

Cannon.  Clarence 

Car?on,  H.  H. . .. 

Church,  Ralph  E._. 

Clark,  J.  Bayard 

C4evenFcr,  Clift 

Courtney,  Wirt 


Cot,  E.  F 

Creal,  Edward  W. 

Grosser,  Rohert... 


Culkin,  Francis  D.. 
Cunningham.  Paul. 
Curley,  Jamee  M... 


I'ewey,  Charles  6 


IMes,  ^!Rrtin 

Disney,  Wesley  E.. 
Ditter.  J  William.. 
Dondero,  George  A. 


Drrwry,  P.  H 

Dworsliak,  Henry  C 

El.ston,  Charles  H 

Ennl,  AllH-rt    

FPiTlebriRht,  Harry  L... 

F.  ntim.  Ivor  D 

Klannagan,  John  W,,  Jr. 
Fiirlorc.  Robert  Grant.. 

Gale,  Richard  P 

(iallaglier.  James 

Ciillie,  Cicorpe  W 

fiross,  Chester  H 

Hall,  Leonard  W... 

Hanc-oek,  (^larence  E 

Hare.  Butler  B 

Harris,  Winder  R 

Hartley.  Fred  A.,  h 

Herter,  Christian  A 

Hobt>s,  Sam , 

H(  fTman,  Clare  E 

Holmes,  i'ehr  Cr 

Hoi.e.  ClifTrn)  R 

Izar.  Edouard  V 

Jenson,  Ben  F 

Johnson,  Calvin  D 


Jfrhnson,  Leroy 

Johnson.  LuthiT  A 

Kcan,  Robert  W 


Kearnev,  Bernard  W 

Kerfe.  Frank  B 

KcUcy.  Augustine  B 


Kilbum,  Clarener  E... 

Kirwan,  Michael  J 

Lanham.  Fritz  G 

Lemke,  William 

Lewis,  Earl  R 

I.esinski,  John 

Luc^,  Clare  Booth 

Lynch.  Walter  A 

McCowen,  Edward  O. 


>Tcnregor.  J.  Harry... 
McLean,  Donald  U... 


Maas,  Melvin  J 

Martin,  Thomas  E. 

Miehener,  Earl  C. . 

Miller.  A.  L... 

Morrison.  Cameron. 

Mott.  James  W 

Murdock,  John  R-. 

Mnrray,  Reid  F 

Norman,  Fred 

CHara,  Joseph  P.. 

O'Learv.  James  A.. 


Riley  Smith  Boykin 

JanK^  Robert  Boykin. 

Richanl  Ainsworth  Boykin  (awaiting  call)... 

Raymond  J.  Bradley 

Thomas  Waller  Brehm  

Kol)ert  A.  Ilaines  (son-in-law) 

Robert  T.  Brown 

Alfred  Lewis  Bulwinkle 

John  J.  Burchill 

Harry  B.  Uackethorn  (son-in-law) 

I.<Hinard  W.  Snyder  (son-in-law) 

Ralph  E.  Church,  Jr 

Jerome  B.  Clark,  Jr 

John  Q.  Clevenger 

Wirt  Courtney,  Jr 

Richard  (Courtney 

I>emar  P.  Cox.. 

James  Grady  Creal 

Robert  Cro.<iser,  Jr 

(^harles  A.t^weeny  (son-in-law) , 

Francis  H.  Culkin 

Edward  P.  Cunningham 

Leo  F.  Curley 

Cieorpc  J.  Curley 

George  Dennis  (.stepson) 

Alt)ert  Peter  Dewey 

Frederick  M.  Alger  (son-in-law) 

Edward  Byron  Smith  (son-in-law) 

Martin  Dies,  Jr 

Wesley  V.  Disncv 

J.  Wifliafn  Ditter.  Jr 

Robert  Lincoln  Dondero 

Stanton  G.  Dondero — 

Crlen  Wilson  (son-in-law) 

Patrick  H.  Drewry,  Jr 

Henry  I.  Dworshak 

War<i  W.  Dworshak , 

Roticrt  P.  Dietr  (son-in-law) 

Albert  H.  Engel 

Harry  Jackson  Enplebright 

James  J    Kernaii,  Jr.  i. son-in-law) 

Francis  W.  Flanna^an 

Keen  A.  Furlong 

R.  P.(;ale.  Jr 

Will.  W.  Forarfy,  Jr.  (prandsdn') 

John  Tapp  Strawbridgt  (son-in-!aw) 

Nellie  Gross  (dauphtcn  . .   

H.  Wyndol  Carroll  (awaiting  call i  (ste[iSon). 

John  .^honk  Hancock 

Robert  Hayne  Hire 

Janies  Butler  Hare. 

David  S.  Bill  Jr.  (son-in-law) 

Henry  Allan  Hartley 

C.  A.  Herter.  Jr 

Tninian  Hobbs 

Rosa  Miller  Hobbs  (datiphter) 

Ia'O  W.  Hoffman  (son-in-lawj 

fiiHirpe  Everett  Holmes 

C    R.  HoiH'.  Jr 

F.dwird  V.  liac,  Jr 

Ki.tiert  Mel-,  in  Walter  (son-in-law) 

Donald  G    Fitrratrick  (son  in  law) 

John  Berner  !  John.son 

Calvin  I'  Johnson 

Dean  F.  Johnson  

William  A  Johnson 

L'llhcr  A   Johnson.  Jr 

Robert  W'.  Kean,  Jr 

Hamilton  F.  Kean 

Edward  L.  Hicks  (son-in  law) 

Joan  Kearney  (daughter; 

B.  F.  Keefe... 

Reels  Kelley 

Robert  V.  Kelley. -. 

Richard  B    Kelley 

J.  Hilary  Kelley.. 

William  B.  Kilburn 

John  Joseph  Kirwan 

John  D.  Head  (stepson) 

Robert  Lemke. 

Fvobert  N.  L«'wis 

John  I.esinski  Jr.  ,. 

Henry  Luce  HI  (stepson) 

Walter  A.  Lynch,  Jr 

J.  l.«wrenoe  Keller  (son-in-lawl 

William  L.  Carter  Jr..  (son-in-law) 

Monroe  Horst  (son-in-law) 

Donald  H.  Mcl^ean,  Jr 

Edward  R.  McLean 


Navy 

Army  -Air  Corps.. 

Coast  Guard 

Navy 

Army 

Navv 


Lieut«D&nt 

Cadet 


Armv.. 
do. 

do. 

do. 


U.  S.  Naval  Rescr\-c. 

Na\-y 

Army  Medical  Corps. 

Army  .\ir  Corps 

do 

Navy 


Army 

.^nny  Air  Corps 

Coast  Guard 

Army 

Marine  Corps 

Navv 


do. 


Ensign 

Private. 

Petty  officer,  letwnd  class. 

Ensign 

Captain 

Private 

First  lieutenant 

Private 

Ensign 

Lieutenant  Oanior  grade) . 

Technical  sergeant 

Sergeant 

Private 

Lieutenant 

First  Ijcuteoant 

Private 

Lieutenant  (junior  grade) . 

Second  lieutenant 

Private,  first  class 

Ensim 

<io 


United  States  Naval  Reserve 

Army  Air  Force 

Navy 

Air  Conis 

V .  S.  .Naval  Reserve 

Naval  Reserve  Oflicers'  Training  Corps 

Navy 

do 

Army 

i".  S.  Aliiitary  .Academy 

Army  Air  Corp)s 

Army 

Army 

.\rmy  Air  Foree 

Naval  aviation • 

Army 

Navy.".""""!!!].^ 

.Army  Air  Corps. 

Navv 


First  lieutenant 

Lieutetiant  commander. 

Lieutenant 

Apprentice  seaman 

First  lieutenant 

Seaman 

Apprentice  seaman 


I 


-—I 


Pace,  Stephen. 


Elmer  J.  Wood  (son-in-law) 

Richard  C.  Martin  

Raymond  li.  Reiser  (son-in-law) 

Charles  E.  tiuiek  (son-in-law) 

Richard  K.  Miller 

James  J.  Harris  (son-in-law) 

John  L.  Sullivan  (son-tn-law) 

David  N.  Murdock 

John  B.  Murdock 

Reid  F.  Murray.  Jr 

Uarrv  Carlson  (son-in-law) 

J.  V.  O'Uara,  Jr 

Edward  M.  O'Uara. 

James  A.  O'l^earv",  Jr 

John  V.  Lucey  (son-in-law) 

John  K.  Lucey  (son-in-law) 

Flephen  Pace,  Jr *- 


Air  Corps 

Army 

Navy 

Army  

Navy 

Air  Ceris 

Engineers 

Air  Corps 

.\rmV. 

.Nsvv 

WAAC 

Troop  Crirrier  Command    

.Antiaircraft    

Marine  Corp* -- 

Engineers — 

do.! . — 

Army 

Navy 

Army.. - 

.Army  Medical  Corps  Reserve 

C.  s'  Naval  Reserve . 

r    R.  Naval  Reserve,  awaiting  call 

Array  Air  Force 

Army 

Navy 

Service  of  Supply,  War  Department 

On  si>ecial  mission  directly  connected 

with  war  eflort. 
Marine  Corps 
U  S.  Military  Academy 
Army 
do 
Army  Enlisted  Medicsl  Reserve.. 
Navy 
Army 
...do 

..do 

Navy 

.....do.. 

Army 

Air  Corps 

Coast  Guard 

do 

Army 

C.  S.  Military  Acsdemy„ 


Captain 

Second  lieutenant 

Cadet 

Second  lieutenant 

Private 

Ensign 

Sergeant 

StafI  sergeant 

Seaman,  first  clai« 

Private 

do 

Captain 

Nurse 

Aviation  cadet 

Cafitain 

Lieutenant  (junior  grtwle) . 

do.  

Lieutenant 

Cadet 

Ca|)tain 

Ensijtn 

no 

Lieutenant 

Private 

do 

Ensign 

StafT  sergeant 

First  lieutenant 

I  ie;itenant 

Corporal . .. 

Private 

..   .  do   

Li 'Utenant  (junior  grade). 

Officer  candidate 

Private 

Ensicn  

.Auxiliary 

Flight  officer 

First  lieutenant 

Officer  Candidate 

CorporfiJ 

Second  lieutenant 

I'rivafe 

Private  first  class     

Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Second  lieutenant.     


...i  Petty  ofSeer,  third  claw 


Private 

OfTirrr  Candidate 

Private  first  class. 

Ensign 

Captain 


First  lieutenant 

Cadet 

Seoond  lieutenAnt 

Major 

Private 

Lientenant 

First  sergeant 

Lieutenant 

Captain 

Pharmacist,  first  claai 

Apprentice  teaman 

Private ... 

Cadet. 

Ensiim 

.do 

First  lieoteoant. 
Cadet. 


Alabama. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pennsvlvanla. 
Ohio. 

Do. 
Georcia. 
North  Ceroima. 
New  Ycrk. 
M  issouri. 
Ohm. 
Illinois. 

North  Cartlina, 
Ohio. 
Tennessee. 

Do. 
OeoTpia. 
Kcntudky. 
Ohio. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Iowa. 
Manachufctts. 

Do. 

Do. 
Illinois. 
Michigan. 
Illinois. 
Texas. 
Oklahoma. 
Pennsv-lvania 
Michigan. 

Do. 

Do. 
VhTtinia. 
Idaho. 

Do. 
Ohio. 
Michigan. 
California. 
Pennsylvania. 
Virginia. 
Pennsylvania. 
Minnesota. 
Pennsylvania. 
Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 
New  York. 

Do. 
South  Carolina. 

Do. 
Virginia. 
New  Jersey. 
Massacfausttti. 
Alabama. 

Do. 
Michigan. 
Massachurrtts. 
Kansas. 
California. 
Viidnia 
Mas&acbuSflLs. 
Illinois. 

Do. 

Do, 
California. 
Texas. 
New  Jersey. 

Do. 

D". 
,Nev.  Ycrk. 
Wisconsin. 
Pennsylxanis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
.Vew  York. 
Ohk). 
Texas. 

North  Dakpta. 
Ohio. 
Michigan. 
Connecticut. 
New  York. 
Ohio. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  Jf TEcy. 

Do. 

Illinois. 

Iowa. 

Virginia. 

California. 

Nebraska. 

North  Carolita. 

Oregon. 

Arizona. 

I^. 
WiscoDsin. 
Califbrcia. 
Minnesota. 

Do. 
New  York. 

l>o. 

Do. 
Georgia. 


•i 

> 


i 

f 

4 
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Name  of  son  (otherwise  relationship  noted) 


Sorvii' 


Rank 


State 


RffKE.sENTATlVE— (On. 


I'atm.in.  Wright. 
IhlUips.  John... 


Conner  Wrijrht  Patman 

Jamos  Harold  Tatman 

Carl  I'hillii)S 

Kohort  W.  I'hillips 

I'lttcn^'iT.  Wm.  \ I  Kichard  W.  I'ittenper 

Katmiit.  !,<iui.<  C Vincent  Charles  Ratiaut 

J<irM\.  Hi'ii.iT  A i  Bernard  C.  Ramey 

lUUi.vj*-.  k.  Robert !  J.  R.  Hunson  (son-iu-law).. 

John  I.eedy  (son-in-law) 

Ri7ley.  Ross j  R.  Q.  Rizley 
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Oar  War  Aims 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "What  Are  Our  War  Aims?", 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  last  Sunday,  June  13, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHAT    ARE    OUR    WAR    AIMS? 

In  his  recent  House  of  Commons  speech  re- 
porting on  his  American  and  north  African 
trip.  Prime  M;nlster  Winston  Churchill 
stressed  the  warm  personal  friendship  which 
now  C3:ists  between  himself  and  President 
Rcose\elt.  He  also  expressed  the  hope  that 
any  world  oreanization  growing  out  of  this 
war  may  be  based  on  the  fraternal  relations 
and  the  deep  understanding  now  existing  be- 


tween the  United  States  and  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

The  first  of  these  two  points  must  be  agree- 
able, we  think,  to  all  Americans.  Certainly 
this  Churchill-Roosevelt  friendship  should 
persist  to  the  end  of  the  war.  since  our  prime 
war  aim  must  be  to  defeat  Germany.  Italy, 
and   Japan. 

About  the  second  proposition — a  world  or- 
ganization largely  based  on  United  States- 
British  foundations — we  feel  as  dubious  as 
ever,   which   Is  pretty   dubious. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  question  of  cur 
longer  range  war  alms  rears  its  head.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Axis,  what  do  we  want  to 
get  out  of  this  war  for  ourselves  and  cur 
descendants? 

WORLD  STATE — FACTS  OF  LIFE 

Senator  Claude  Pepper  (Democrat.  Florida^ , 
frequent  Roosevelt  spokesman  and  trial  bnl- 
loon  navigator,  says  his  ambition  is  to  nom- 
inate Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  of  the  World. 

Prom  this  and  other  signs  it  Is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  Roosevelt  war  aim  is  to  bnr.g 
one  world  super  state  to  birth  out  of  this  war. 
all  the  nations  sinking  their  sovereigntie.?  in 
one  pulsating  pool  of  globaloney. 

There  are  a  few  facts  of  life  in  today's 
world  which  stand  in  the  way  of  this  dream  s 
coming  true. 

One  of  these  facts  Is  Stalinist  Ru55ia  Mr 
Churchill  In  that  same  speech  Intimated  that 
Mr.  Stalin  Is  still  being  coy  about  the  Roose- 
velt -  Churchill  -  Stalin  -  Chiang     conference 


which  Mr.  Roosevelt  so  ardently  desires.  It 
.^eems  a  safe  bet  to  us  that  Stalin,  after  an 
allied  victory  which  he  will  have  done  so 
much  to  bring  about,  will  come  as  far  west 
into  Europe  as  he  pleases,  and  who  can  stop 
him?  He'll  probably  want  to  come  as  far  as 
the  old  Czarist   boundaries. 

Nor  can  Stalin  be  expected  to  surrender  up 
any  Russian  sovereignty  to  some  superstate. 
Russia's  Bolshevik  government  since  its  birth 
has  suspected  all  democratic  governments  of 
designs  a.^ainst  communism.  We  can't  im- 
agine the  Bolsheviks  scrapping  that  suspicion 
and  falling  in  love  with  democracy  simply 
because  a  war  has  forced  them  Into  a  wartime 
alliance  with  a  couple  of  democratic  nations. 

Mr  Churchill,  too,  says  that  "we  mean  to 
held  our  own."  and  that  "I  have  not  become 
the  King's  First  Minister  In  order  to  preside 
over  the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire." 
That  dees  not  sound  as  If  the  British  people 
were  all  afire  with  desire  to  give  over  their 
independence  to  a  world  state. 

regional  federations 

It  look.s^  to  us  as  if  post-war  regional  fed- 
erations are  the  bigpest  International  set- 
ups the  world-staters  can  reasonably  hope 
for. 

There  will  be  difSculties  even  there,  espe- 
cially in  Europe.  Europe's  small  nations  are 
all  intensely  nationalistic,  and  want  to  be 
restored  with  full  independence  after  the 
Axi.s  heel  Is  bla.stcd  off  their  necks.  Some 
of  iliem  are  ."^o  small  that  an  airplane  can  fly 
across  ihem  in  5  or  10  minutes,  meaning  they 
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are  too  small  to  keep  full  sovereignty  Intact 
In  a  barbaric  and  mechanized  twentieth-cen- 
tury world.  But  try  to  sell  that  to  a  Bel- 
gian, Dutchman,  Norwegian,  Finn,  Lltiiua- 
nlan,  Estonian,  or  Latvian. 

However,  It  does  seem  feasible  for  the  big 
nations — Russia,  China,  and  the  United 
States — to  be  dominant  In  their  parts  of  the 
vorld,  and  to  protect  their  wealter  neighbors. 
Britain  and  France  between  them  might  ar- 
range somehow  to  run  Europe  west  of  Rus- 
sia, with  Germany  somehow  made  militarily 
and  politically  impotent. 

Of  one  thing  we're  convinced:  That  lor 
mutual  defense  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada should  have  a  military  alliance,  going  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  a  Joint  general  stafl 
and  as  far  beyond  that  as  the  two  nations 
might  wish 

It  Is  time,  we  think  for  the  Allied  war  alms 
to  be  definitely  stated.  Jtist  what  are  we 
fitting  tori 

We  only  hope  the  United  States  is  not 
fighting  to  Impoverish  Itself  after  the  war  In 
order  to  lift  Chinese  or  Hottentot  living 
standards  an  inch  while  dropping  otir  own  a 
yard.  And  we're  sure  that  if  we  insist  on 
meddling  in  other  nations'  affairs  after  the 
war,  other  nations  will  insist  on  meddling  in 
our  affairs — and  how  can  we  tell  them  to 
mind  their  own  business? 


Flag  Day  Address  by  Hon.  James  A. 
Farley  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF   ICASSACHHSKTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  15  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pointed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon,  James  A.  Farley  at  the 
Flag  Day  exercises  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
June  12, 1943,  under  the  auspices  of  Cam- 
bridge Lodge,  No.  839,  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  this  birthday  of  our  flag  we  are  gath- 
ered here  to  renew  our  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  which  It  stands,  and  to  draw 
from  it  strength  and  courage  to  conquer  the 
totalitarian  hordes  which  have  treacherously 
attacked  and  would  tear  down  these  Stars 
and  Btrlj)e8. 

On  this  birthday  it  Is  fitting  to  observe  that 
during  this  last  year  oar  flag  has  grown  in 
recognition,  power,  and  Influence.  We  have 
carried  it  to  new  and  straiige  beach  beads  and 
battlefields.  In  the  Pacific,  In  north  Africa, 
and  in  the  Aleutians,  brave  men  worthy  of 
the  finest  traditions  of  this  flag  have  by  force 
of  arms  brotight  this  Nation  past  another 
momentous  ttn-nlng  point  In  Its  history — 
Xrom  stubborn  defense  to  a  world-wide  attack 
upon  our  enemies. 

The  past  year  was  not  tinlike  the  year  17T7, 
which  marked  the  turning  point  In  our  strug- 
gle for  Independence,  and  dtiring  which  this 
flag,  of  red  and  white  stripes,  with  pure  white 
stars  on  a  fleld  of  blue,  was  first  carried  by 
our  forefathers  in  the  pivotal  victory  at 
Saratoga. 

We  share  this  hour  of  honor  to  our  flag 
with  millions  of  strong  and  stout-hearted 
men  and  women  who  have  followed  It  to  lar- 


away  posti.  Tbere  it  floats  over  j'unglea. 
deserts,  mountain  ridges,  and  foreign  cities. 
quickening  courage  and  devotion  to  the  high- 
est hopes  ot  nuinkind. 

And  there  are  those  with  wbom  we  can 
ODly  share  thla  day  in  our  prayers  to  Al- 
mighty God.  They  have  gl'ven  for  the  flag 
and  for  us  *hetr  last  full  meastu'e  of  devotion. 

Tliey,  too,  shared  our  heritage  of  peace  and 
plenty:  they,  too.  dreamed  of  the  finer  future 
that  lies  beyond  this  present  borror.  But 
when  duty  called,  they  answered.  And  now 
they  are  ntmiliered  in  that  magnificent  color 
guard  which  is  forever  mobilized  in  otir 
hearts,  marching  with  us  as  we  press  on  the 
^ht  against  tyranny,  brutality  and  godless- 
ness. 

Long  before  the  da3rs  of  trenches,  tanks 
and  fighting  planes,  this  flag  was  carried  in 
battles  for  freedom,  for  union,  and  for  lit>era- 
tion.  In  those  earlier  battles  the  flag  itself 
was  carried  In  the  charge.  We  well  recall 
picttires  of  those  action)  with  the  flag-bearer 
driving  forward  in  a  haU  of  shot  and  shell. 
Part  of  every  child's  clear  vision  of  heroism 
is  the  picture  of  the  flag -bearer's  death.  He 
stumbles,  wounded;  the  flag  droops;  but  from 
the  ranks  behind  another  springs  forward 
and  catches  the  colors.  He  holds  them  high 
as  the  ranks  go  forward. 

The  hold  that  love  of  country  has  on  men 
and  women  seems  at  times  to  ebb  and  then 
to  mount  again.  But  planted  well  and  deeply 
in  the  ricli  soil  of  childhood  is  this  ineradi- 
cable reverence  for  our  flag.  Each  one  of  us 
knows  that  should  that  moment  come,  he, 
too,  would  ^rlng  forward  to  catch  otu*  flag 
lest  it  fall  dishonored  In  the  dust.  This  we 
would  do  without  thought  of  self.  In  that 
instant  the  hero  in  each  common  man 
shines  out. 

No  man  who  serves  In  khald  or  in  blue 
is  for  a  moment  forgetful  of  his  duty  to  be 
worthy  of  this  flag. 

We  have  learned  already  that  modern  war 
cannot  be  fought  and  won  by  the  armed 
forces  alone.  Behind  these  fighting  men 
there  must  be  mobilized  all  of  the  power, 
all  of  the  patriotism,  yes,  all  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  130,000,000  people. 

Just  so  surely  as  we  at  home  fall  in  any 
duty  to  this  flag,  bo  surely  there  will  be 
American  boys  killed  and  nialmed  who,  but 
for  cur  failure,  might  have  survived  without 
injury. 

We  who  are  not  in  uniform  must  fight  this 
war,  too. 

If  we  value  our  liberties,  if  we  venerate  the 
right  to  worship  our  God,  if  we  mean  to 
bring  our  fighting  men  safely  home  vrlth 
victory  at  the  last,  then  we,  too,  must  pledge 
all  that  'we  have  and  all  that  we  are. 

Are  we  worthy  at  this  flag — ^worthy  In  sac- 
rifice. In  unity.  In  determlnatlan?  How  are 
we  Judged — we  who  serve  behind  the  lines? 
By  what  we  have  done  to  speed  the  mobiliz- 
ing and  equipping  of  9.000,000  men?  By  what 
we  have  done  to  build  the  greatest  Navy  on 
the  seas?  By  producing  bigger  and  more 
devastating  airplanes?  These  almost  Incred- 
ible aocompUshments  prove  that  millions 
of  Americans  have  been  hard  at  work.  That 
America's  practical  genius  has  soared  to  new 
peaks.  That  its  great  wealth  has  been  poured 
out  unstintlngly. 

But  the  massing  of  these  products  of  our 
brains  and  our  hands  do  not  alone  prove  that 
we  here  at  home  are  worthy  of  this  flag. 

Only  in  the  heart  can  that  {voof  be  found. 

And  we  must  ask :  Do  we  find  In  otir  hearts 
unity  and  singleness  ot  purpose?  Do  we 
find  there  willingness  to  sacrifice?  Do  we 
find  there  determlnatlan  to  do  anything  pos- 
sible to  bring  victory  nearer  by  even  an  hour, 
thus  saving  the  lives  that  the  1  hour  might 
cost? 

He  Is  truly  worthy  who  can  answer  "Yea" 
to  such  a  searching  of  his  heart. 

I  know  that  be  beUngs  to  the  overwbdm- 
ing  majority  ot  ^mi^rirAnm  i7bo  ax«  true  to 


this  flag  aiKl  to  o'jr  men  risking  all  In  tb* 
acrid  smoke  and  shattering  sheilfire  of  battle. 

Ijet  me  say  to  you  with  all  of  the  sinoerlty 
of  which  I  am  capable,  that  everything  that 
this  flag  means,  every  btoflsing  that  it  con- 
fers upon  us  as  a  people,  and  every  right  that 
It  protect*,  arose  from  one  priiK:lple — the 
principle  that  a  free  people  may  choose  those 
who  will  govern  them.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that,  when  the  people  of  these  United  States 
have  made  this  free  choice,  the  Government 
CO  selected  becomes  the  Government  of  all 
of  the  people  and  acts  with  all  of  the  power 
of  all  of  the  people. 

When  a  Congress  elected  by  a  majority  of 
our  people  enacts  a  law,  and  that  law  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  It  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  not  a  law  to  be  respected  oiUy  by 
thoee  who  voted  for  that  particular  Congress 
or  President,  but  a  law  wiiich  must  lie  re- 
spected by  all. 

When  this  national  leadership,  which  is  a 
leadership  of  majority  selection,  determines 
upon  the  course  of  conduct  necessary  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  a  war.  every  Indl- 
vidtial  has  a  patriotic  ohligation  to  support 
that  leadership. 

It  Is  true,  we  have  a  right  to  express  our 
disagreement  with  a  course  of  action  which 
we  believe  to  be  wKmg.  in  an  effort  to  secure 
changes  and  betterments.  But  we  have  no 
right  to  weaken  the  hand  of  our  National 
Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
We  have  no  right  to  sabotage  the  laws  which 
our  own  Government  baa  enacted  In  the 
effort  to  lead  us  to  victory  and  to  preserve 
our  liberties. 

Only  a  tinlted  nation  can  win  in  modem 
warfare.  Disunity  can  lead  only  to  dis- 
aster. 

It  will  not  do  to  salve  our  individual  con- 
sciences by  comparing  our  course  of  oonduet 
with  that  of  others  tecs  patriotic.  It  'wUl 
not  do  to  say  that  others  are  seeking  galas 
from  the  war  either  through  proflt  or  pre- 
ferment. We  catmot  excuse  any  Individual 
failure  on  our  own  part  by  pointing  out  that 
mistakes  have  l>een  made  by  our  leaden. 
Every  such  mistake  only  creates  a  greater  ob- 
ligation and  a  greater  necessity  for  individual 
sacrifice  to  save  this  Nation. 

Tills  conscience  of  America  is  a  strong- 
hold that  must  not  be  lost.  It  cannot  be  de- 
fended with  gtins  or  planes,  nor  even  such 
a  marvel  as  radar  that  "sees"  an  enemy 
plane  a  hundred  miles  away  at  night.  No 
brilliant  scientist  can  provide  the  counter 
to  this  blow.  If  this  battle  Is  to  be  won — 
and  it  will  be  won — the  patriotism  in  the 
hearts  of  American  men  and  women  must 
■win  the  victory.  In  a  democracy  every  single 
Individual  is  the  keeper  of  the  national  con- 
science. 

We  have  no  greater  challenge  to  meet.  The 
foundations  of  our  Government  rest  on  the 
certainty  that  we  who  live  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  know  and  will  respect  the  laws 
of  our  own  Government  because  it  is  our  own 
Government.  This  is  the  genius  and  glory 
of  this  Nation. 

No  one  can  witness  the  petty  compromises 
with  the  right  course  of  action  without  fear- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  the  Individual  which 
has  been  won  and  safeguarded  here  In  the 
United  States  by  all  those  who  have  gone 
before  us. 

Our  prized  personal  freedom  Is  drcum- 
scriljed  because  compulsion  Is  the  only  alter- 
native to  voluntary  support  of  the  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  win  this  war. 

Every  American  family  has  felt  the  Impact 
of  some  of  these  steps.  'Vacant  places  at  the 
family  dinner  table  are  dally  reminders.  Ra- 
tioning of  scarce  materials,  a  heavier  btirden 
of  taxation,  sacrifices  of  luxuries,  and  less- 
happy  living  conditions  In  war-production 
areas  have  brought  difficult  problems. 

But  there  cannot  be  a  point  at  which 
any  American  puts  personal  Interest  above 
the  Nation's  Interest.  This  war  Is  too  big; 
the  need  of  this  satire  Satlon  lor  the  full 
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meMure  of  cooperation  from  each  Individual 
Is  too  great.  These  Imperatives.  I  say  again, 
leave  only  a  choice  between  wholehearted 
support  of  our  country  and  our  flag,  or  the 
heavy  hand  of  unwanted  compulsion. 

This  te  the  choice  for  each  one  ol  us. 

With  millions  of  our  men  in  uniform 
speeding  up  the  long  Victory  march,  we  can 
see  that  by  the  free  working  of  American 
democracy  an  Incredible  Job  has  already  been 
done.  At  the  outset  we  had  the  tremendous 
urge  of  righteous  anger.  Through  the  early 
months  we  had  not  felt  the  necessity  of 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  for  man- 
power, raw  materials,  and  food. 

But  now,  though  the  foretaste  of  victory 
banishes  our  recollections  of  the  humilia- 
tions of  Pearl  Harbor  and  Bataan.  we  are 
coming  into  the  period  of  greater  personal 
losses  and  large  and  small  privations.  We 
must  realize  that  these  sacrifices  cannot  be 
avoided. 

If  we  listen  for  the  voice  of  conscience  we 
will  know  what  is  the  right  thing  for  us  to 
do.  In  this  time  of  emergency  we  must  not 
take  the  easy  way  of  blaming  others  and  ex- 
cusing ourselves. 

Yet  unfortunately  we  are  witnessing  today 
the  finest  flowering  of  the  art  of  excuse  mak- 
ing. It  has  no  place  In  wartime.  Finding 
•  reason  for  not  doing  what  we  do  not 
want  to  do  Is  one  kind  of  resourcefulness 
which  does  no  credit  to  Americans  in  fight- 
ing for  tbelr  lives  against  the  most  ruthless. 
organised  brutality  that  ever  showed  Itself 
on  this  earth. 

For  men  and  women  of  all  walks  of  life  to 
shoulder  loyally  the  sacrifices  which  are  called 
for  is  no  sign  of  meek  submisslveness  but, 
nther,  the  proof  of  the  resiliency  and  de- 
termination of  free  America.  If  we  press 
forward  in  this  spirit,  our  Institutions  of  de- 
mocracy will  remain  Intact.  They  will  not  be 
replaced  by  hasty  tyrannies. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  unthinkingly  per- 
mit a  lapse  here  and  a  break-down  there,  un- 
til at  length  we  jeopardize  this  Nation's 
ability  to  throw  its  mighty  power  into  the 
winning  of  the  war.  we  as  Individuals  will 
lose  and  may  never  again  regain  our  free- 
dom under  law. 

Today  our  problems,  at  the  front  and  In 
our  homes  and  mines  and  factories,  loom  al- 
most too  difflcult  for  man's  solution.  And 
they  will  be,  if  we  do  not  strike  at  them 
from  solid  foundations. 

It  Is  useless  for  us  to  wish  that  we  were 
like   that    white-haired   king   of   Brownings 
poem  who — 
"Lived  long  ago 

In  the  morning  of  the  world 

When  earth  was  nearer  heaven  than  now." 

In  the  earlier  hours  of  this  world's  day,  the 
United  States,  under  this  flag,  carved  a  path- 
way through  the  wilderness  of  despotism  to 
the  fertile  land  of  reasonable  law  where  men 
could  dwell  together  and  enjoy  a  richer  life. 
This  arrival  was  not  haphazard,  and  we  can 
see  the  way  we  traced,  the  abysses  we  avoided, 
and  the  markings  that  helped  us  on  this  way. 

So  we  have  built  here  a  great  Nation  and 
this  flag  is  its  symbol.  As  we  look  at  this 
flag  we  can  see  the  blood  of  those  brave  men 
who  died  to  bring  this  Nation  into  being  and 
of  the  myriads  more  who  died  to  preserve  It. 
We  can  see  the  respect  that  this  Nation  has 
won  in  all  lands  and  from  all  people  through 
the  purity  of  our  national  motives.  We  fight 
no  wars  for  the  lands  or  treasures  of  weaker 
peoples.  We  flght  no  wars  to  Impose  upon 
others  our  creeds  or  cur  Ideologies.  We  see 
In  this  flag  the  heavens  where  dwells  a  merci- 
ful God  whom  each  man  may  worship  after 
his  own  twlief ,  and  we  see  the  stars  that  shed 
the  light  of  peace  equally  on  men  and  women 
of  every  race  and  creed  and  color  who  are 
privileged  to  live  imder  this  banner. 

We.  like  those  who  have  gone  before  us  In 
ereaung  and  maintaining  this  privileged 
place,  must  be  prepared  to  pay  our  fair  share 
of  the  price  of  all  of  these  blessings.  Let  us 
show  to  all  the  world  that  hers  is  a  united 


Nation,  a  people  unswerving  in  their  devotion 
to  this  flag  and  to  this  Nation.  Let  us 
demonstrate  to  all  the  world  that  as  we  have 
been  equal  In  privilege  and  opportunity,  so 
will  we  be  equal  In  sacrifice  and  loyalty. 

We  have  set  in  place  here  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  a  great  nation.  We  are  proud  to 
have  our  children  know  them.  In  my  life- 
time of  experience,  one  stand.s  out.  wlilch  is 
not  mine  alone,  but  which  I  share  with  mil- 
lions of  American  mothers  and  fathers. 

It  Is  that  time  when  the  little  boy  or  girl, 
with  new  and  unfamiliar  dignity,  stands  tall 
and  straight  and  speaks  these  words: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Republic  for  which 
It  stands,  one  Nation  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all." 

In  that  moment  we  see  patrioti.'-m  as  it 
must  be.  deep  and  clear  and  reverent.  The 
pledge  is  given  wholeheartedly,  with  no 
thought  of  personal  reservation.  Today  m 
this  hour  of  our  Nation's  crisis.  I  pray  God 
that  every  American,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowliest,  will,  with  the  same  sincerity  and 
selflessness,  reaffirm  this  plec'.ge  to  the  flag 
of  our  United  States. 


Sam  Houston  School,  Pampa,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14.  1943 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  good  example  of  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  to  win  the  war  which 
all  Texas  fervently  believes  in.  The  fol- 
lowing story  carried  in  the  Pampa  Daily 
News  is  an  illustration  of  how  even  the 
Texas  youngsters  are  going  all-out  to  win 
the  war.  We  are  all  mighty  proud  of 
these  youngsters: 

SAM  HOUSTON  SCHOOL  CREDIT  TO  NAMESAKE 

(By  Brown  wood  Emerson) 

Sam  Houston,  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Texas  Army  and  first  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas,  would  not  be  ashamed  at  all  of 
the  Pampa  School  named  in  his  honor. 

In  fact,  he  would  be  as  proud  of  the  school 
If  he  were  alive  today  as  all  Texans  are  of  the 
hero  of  San  Jacinto,  for  pupils  of  Sai* 
Houston  School  in  Pampa,  located  at  900 
North  Frost,  have  set  a  mam  that  few  schocj* 
in  the  Panhandle  will  equal. 

With  true  Texas  spirit  they  have  respcndcu 
to  the  patriotic  call  to  purchase  Victory  bonds. 
They  started  on  March  8  to  buy  enough  bonds 
to  buy  two  Jeeps.  They  wound  up  their  drive 
on  April  21  by  coincidence,  San  Jacinto  Day, 
anniversary  of  Sam  Houston's  army  defeat- 
ing the  Mexicans,  with  enough  bonds  and 
stamps  sold  to  buy  14  Jeeps. 

There  were  77  students  who  bought  bonds. 
stampe,  and  bond  sales  grand  total  was 
•12.284.95.  That  Is  not  all,  either;  the  Sam 
Houston  pupils  are  going  right  ahead  and 
buying  more. 

All  of  the  bonds  bought  at  the  school  are 
In  the  names  of  the  students. 

Since  April  12  the  school  purchased  $10,- 
684.95  in  bonds  and  stamps.  In  the  first  week 
of  the  drive  the  total  was  tl.600. 

There  are  352  pupils  enrolled  at  Sam  Hous- 
ton School,  of  which  Aaron  Meek  Is  prin- 
cipal. 

The  total  of  «12.284.95,  the  grand  total  of 
all  bonds  and  stamps  bought  by  the  students 


from  March  8  to  April  12,  does  not  include 
bonds  purchased  by  the  teachers. 

Denominations  of  the  bonds  purchased  by 
the  students  and  number  of  students  pur- 
chasing m  that  denomination  were: 

$25  bonds.  40  pupils,  total.  $1,000;  $50 
bonds.  10.  $500;  $100.  16,  $1,600;  $500.  5,  $2,500; 
$1,000.  6.  $6,000. 

Amount  of  stamp  sales,  by  denominations: 
$5 — $65;  $1— S3:  50-cent,  $10;  25-cent,  $301.75; 
10-cent.  $305  20. 

Bo   d    puiciiasers  were: 

John  L«>e  Wekon.  Ann  Perkins,  John  Friauf, 
Gilbert  B'-rry,  Jan  Dell  Dickey,  Donald  Burns. 
Norma  Gel.son.  Marilyn  Fitzgerald,  Danny 
Fitzgerald.  Betty  Fern  Wilson,  Jane  Hamp- 
ton. Patricia  Dunn,  Sam  Dunn;  Bernice 
Homer.  Merdella  Roberts,  Joyce  Harrah.  John 
Lloyd  Carrui.h.  Jimmie  Don  Dorsett,  Phoebe 
Ann  Carter. 

John  Boyd  Schoolfield,  Dorothy  Louise 
Mackic.  Jlmmie  Howard.  Hershel  Langley, 
Eddie  Ray  Caldwell,  Bobbie  Porter,  James 
Pnchard.  Mary  Scott  Daugherty,  Molly  Nel- 
son, Jan  Roby,  Dan  Gunn,  Harrie  Schwartz, 
Jane  Prlchard,  Hugh  F.  Greinor.  Barbara 
Maul.  Janell  Ewlng,  Don  Parmer. 

Billy  Ed  Morri.<on.  Robert  Kelly,  Hubert  G. 
Greinor.  John  Lee  Bell.  June  Harvey.  J.  W. 
Harvey.  Bobby  Libby.  Iva  Libby,  Garnet 
Reeves.  Peggy  Hukill,  Jimmie  Baldrldge, 
Scooter  Wurner,  Barbara  J.  Weldler,  Norma 
Jeau  Manatt,  Bobby  Wllllngham.  Jimmie 
Campbell.  Etta  Francis  Haney. 

J.  C.  Haggcrman,  Rachell  Garcia,  Gregory 
Keys.  Gretrt  Miller,  J.  L.  Kaiserman.  Janette 
Ethndpe.  Sid  Mllis.  E>on  Hicks,  Harry  Hanks. 
John  Meek.  Laura  Nell  Berry.  Yvonne  Car- 
ruth.  Jimmie  Watts,  Mary  Katherlne  Jewell. 
Haldeaii  Suttle,  Jan  Sanders.  Rue  Paula 
Davis,  Betty  Howard. 

Jo  Alice  Franks.  David  Engle,  Billy  Broth- 
ers. Doris  Mae  Libby.  Leroy  Kretzmeier.  Don- 
ald Meiiitt  Sweary,  Tom  dries,  James  Ewing. 


War  Labor  Disputes  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
restrictive  laws  are  invariably  written  to 
curb  the  activities  of  the  vacillating 
minorities.  The  vast  majority  of  citi- 
zens sense  their  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties and  perform  them  honorably.  The 
chi.-^elers  and  obstructionists  are  the 
ones  who  mu.st  be  kept  in  lire  by  throw- 
ing the  fear  of  penalties  into  them. 

E:\rly  in  the  twentieth  century,  we 
found  that  monopolistic  corporations 
were  becoming  a  plague  upon  our  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  democratic  living. 
Only  a  few  corporations  violated  our 
American  way  of  freedom,  but  Congress 
adopted  trust-busting  legislation  cover- 
ing all  corporate  bodies  in  order  to  ehm- 
inate  thc-^e  abuses.  Early  in  the  depres- 
sion it  was  learned  that  some  few  cor- 
porations defrauded  investors  by  selling 
bogus  or  greatly  watered  stock.  Con- 
gress created  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  which  brought  all 
corporate  financing  under  scrutiny  and 
control. 

In  human  relations  voluntary  coop- 
eration brings  about  the  most  effective 


results.  Congress  has  been  most  anx- 
ious to  retain  the  employer  and  employee 
relationship  on  a  voluntary  basis,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  labor's  no -strike 
pledge. 

Labor's  record  in  keeping  its  pledge  of 
no  strikes  has  been  remarkable.  Labor's 
war  production  record  surpasses  an  ex- 
pectations. Labor  and  industry  in  my 
district  have  been  doing  a  splendid  Job. 
They  have  been  cooperating  magnifi- 
cently in  suppljring  the  men  behind  the 
guns.  I  personally  believe  that  more 
Army  and  Navy  E's  have  been  earned 
in  the  Milwaukee  metropolitan  district 
than  in  any  other  similar  area  in  the 
country.  There  have  been  no  serious 
work  stoppages  in  the  Milwaukee  indus- 
trial region  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Both 
labor  and  management  deserve  the  liigh- 
est  commendation  and  recognition  for 
this  exemplary  record. 

In  fact,  labor  and  industry  in  general 
are  not  concerned  about  the  War  Labor 
Disputes  Act;  this  legislation  will  in  no 
way  afTect  those  who  have  cooperated 
and  would  and  will  continue  to  do  their 
part  in  speeding  the  war  effort  and  the 
day  of  final  victory. 

Within  the  past  se\'eral  weeks  certain 
Individuals  and  minority  groups  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  land  have  been  violating 
labor's  no-strike  pledge.  Most  of  these 
strikes  were  unauthorized  and  of  brief 
duration,  but  each,  regardless  of  extent, 
•pelled  a  gap  in  the  chain  of  our  war 
production.  In  several  cases  it  was  nec- 
essary for  our  Commander  in  Chief  to 
divert  his  attention  from  his  arduous 
duties  to  get  the  strikers  back  to  work. 
There  would  be  no  need  for  the  War 
Labor  Disputes  Act  if  the  record  of  labor 
and  industry  relations  throughout  the 
country  were  as  good  as  Milwaukee's. 

More  recently  the  difficulty  with  Mr. 
Lewis  and  his  mine  workers  has  grown 
very  acute  and  cast  shadows  of  a  real 
threat  to  our  national  security.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  differences  existing  be- 
tween the  miners  and  mine  owners.  In 
peacetime  we  might  not  grow  so  per- 
turbed, but  today,  when  we  are  engaged 
In  a  life  and  death  struggle,  we  cannot 
allow  any  one  willful  man  or  group  of 
men  to  Jeopardize  our  war  effort  or  com- 
mit any  act  that  would  prolong  the  war 
for  even  a  moment. 

We  owe  a  responsibility  to  our  men  in 
the  armed  forces  to  assure  them  a  smooth 
flow  of  machines  of  war  with  which  vic- 
tory is  to  be  gained.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  owe  a  duty,  under  my  oath  of 
ofBce,  to  give  my  Commander  in  Chief 
every  tool  necessary  to  assure  this  steady 
flow  of  eoo4s. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  recklessly  challenged  the 
authority  of  his  Government,  imperiled 
the  security  of  its  people.  If  he  is  al- 
lowed to  carry  on  his  defiance  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  of  Government 
authority,  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order  on  the  home  front,  and  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  the  war  on  the  various 
fighting  fronts  will  be  greatly  endan- 
gered. Undoubtedly,  this  would  also 
bring  about  a  complete  violation  of  la- 
bor's no-strike  piedge. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  War  Labor 
Disputes  Act  had  to  be  adopted  by  Con- 
gress under  such  circumstances.    The 


resulting  legislation  inevitably  is  drastic. 
When  ihi.s  bill  was  considered  in  the 
House  it  was  apparent  that  it  would  be 
rewritten  by  the  conferees.  For  that 
reason,  on  June  4,  I  voted  against  it,  in 
the  hope  that  with  a  substantial  number 
of  votes  against  the  measure,  the  ctm- 
ferees  would  take  notice  of  some  of  the 
objections  raised  on  the  floor  and  revise 
the  drastice  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
conferees  did  make  several  chances. 
However,  the  bill  still  retains  some  un- 
desirable features.  But  there  Is  a  cry- 
ing need  for  legislation  to  give  the  War 
Labor  Board  statutory  power  to  func- 
tion and  carry  on  its  purpose.  There  Is 
need  for  legislation  that  will  prevent  sel- 
fish, arrogant  leaders,  in  either  labor  or 
industry,  from  defying  their  Government 
in  time  of  war  and  thereby  making  more 
distant  ttie  day  of  victory.  We  cannot 
long  continue  to  carry  on  the  war  under 
hair-trigger  conditions  according  to  the 
whim  or  mood  of  certain  leaders  in  in- 
dustry or  labor.  We  must  give  our  men 
in  the  front  lines  definite  assurance  that 
we  are  doing  our  part,  that  the  goods 
will  be  there  when  needed  and  in  suf- 
ficient amount. 


F»r  Tbis  Wc  Figkt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  FB!firarLv*mA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSSMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1943 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  essay  written  by  -  Miss  Betsy 
Heagy,  of  Mechanicsborg,  Pa.,  which 
appeared  in  the  Mechanicsburg  DcOly 
Local  News.  Miss  Heagy  Is  a  senior  at 
the  Meehanicsburg  High  School,  and 
she  won  the  district  American  Legion 
essay  contest  with  the  following  article 
entitled  "For  This  We  Fight.**  As  one 
reward,  Miss  Heagy  won  a  scholarship  to 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  essay  shows  remarkable 
originality  and  a  great  ability  to  pietxn-e 
cleariy  tiacee  ideals  for  which  we  are 
fighting.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  pub- 
lished in  Stars  and  Stripes  or  the  Yank, 
where  it  can  be  read  by  our  men  tn  the 
armed  forces  as  an  indication  to  them  of 
the  lines  alons  which  our  young  people 
of  today  are  thinking: 

FOR  THIS  WC  rOitlT 

(By  Bet£y  Heagy) 

MacArthur,  Tokyo,  Casablanca,  Stalingrad, 
Tlmoshenko.  Tunisia,  and  R-itaiiTi  are  com- 
mon houficbold  words.  The  world  la  at 
war  again.    For  what  are  we  fighting? 

I  can  think  at  so  many  things  when  I 
write  thess  words,  "For  thta  we  flght" — 
incidents  that  have  happened  during  my 
lifetime  which  I  can  understrnd  more  clearly 
now;  happenings.  Ideas,  belteft,  and  truths; 
things  I've  been  toW  aad  things  Ive  seen, 
things  I've  heaid  and  thlnga  I've  read.  Vol- 
umes of  closely  written  pages  could  never 
express  all  the  Itttl*  and  talc  Weals  we 
Americans  are  fighting  for  today. 

Thomaa  Jefferson  rammed  It  up  most  ably 
when  he  wrote  tha*  itaUmeBt  te  th«  ^ 


of  every  true  American:  "We  hold  thea* 
truths  to  be  self-evident;  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  toy 
their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

Life — our  body  and  soul — that  which  was 
given  to  us  at  the  time  of  birth,  is  one  of 
the  things  for  which  we  are  fighting.  I've 
nerer  thought  very  nmch  about  life  being  a 
right,  and  yet  it  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
precious  rights  Amertcans  possess. 

In  the  Germany  of  today,  children  ar« 
often  denied  life  by  the  tming  at  a  woman's 
capacity  to  be  a  mother.  In  many  cases, 
parents  of  tinbom  children  are  selected  by 
the  state,  for  biological  reasons  only,  thereby 
destroying  the  right  of  all  free  people  to 
choose  the  mate  they  desire.  Certainly,  even 
though  the  enemy  may  never  bomb  our 
cities  or  shell  our  shores,  we,  as  a  Nation,  are 
fighting  for  our  lives — fbr  our  children's  lives. 
Liberty — this  is  another  right  for  which 
we  fight.  When  I  thiak  of  the  word  Tiberty" 
I  think,  of  soapbox  orators  and  church  bells 
ringing  in  the  evening^  of  people  walking  to 
chuich  on  bright  Sunday  mornings  and  gf 
tlie  people  who  prefer  to  play  golf  on  those 
mornings;    I   think   of    the   man   who   calls 

Roosevelt  a  d Democrat  and  of  the  man 

who  believes  the  Republicans  to  be  damned 
too;  at  my  grandfather  pounding  his  fist  on 
the  table  and  declaring  that  the  big  interests 
(monopolies  I  think  he  means)  will  bring 
this  country  to  r«ck  and  mtn.  And  then,  too, 
I  think  of  bands  playing  and  flags  waving  in 
the  blue  skies,  of  Churchill's  voice  when  he 
talks  of  "blood,  sweat,  end  tears."  of  smUes 
on  happy  children's  faces;  of  those  8  men 
strugglmg  in  rafts  on  the  treacherous  waters 
of  the  Pacific— of  the  courageous  and  gaUant 
Captain  Rlckenbacker. 

Besides  all  these  eontemparary  symbols,  Z 
think  of  past  things  when  I  think  of  liberty — 
things  that  In  a  sense  are  not  past,  but  which 
wiU  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  mea;  that 
never-to-be-fotgotten  night,  for  instaiice, 
when  Paul  Rcvoe,  tba  sUvexsmith's  son.  galr- 
loped  into  the  little  villages  of  Concord  an4 
T4»Tingtr>n  to  wam  the  townfolk  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  British;  Washington,  tired  and 
heartsick,  kneeling  to  pray  for  his  men  In 
the  snow  of  Valley  Forge;  Whitman's  immor- 
tal poetry — the  beautiful  soul-stirrtng  Hnes 
of  his  Lilaes;  that  great  lonely  man.  sitting 
In  his  stone  temple  in  the  City  of  Govern- 
ment— slavery's  emancipator:  the  herole 
bravery  of  Sergeant  York — of  the  men  in  the 
Argonne  nn/i  Chateau-Thietiy.  Tes,  all  these 
and  many  more  mean  liberty  to  me — liberty 
for  whtrti  owr  forefathers  fought  and  for' 
which  we  must  flght  to  preserve. 

Finally,  we  Amerieane  have  the  right  ta 
the  punult  of  happiness.  Hs^ipincss  is  a 
Icvely  word.  There's  something  ^ad  and  gay 
sv«i  about  the  way  it  sounds.  I  sappoee 
everyone  has  his  own  individual  ideas  about 
the  meaning  of  happiness.  To  ooe,  it  is  an 
expression  of  all  ths  best  feelings,  emotions, 
and  thoughts  in  life.  It's  the  way  you  feel 
when  you  smile  at  someone  and  tliat  person 
smiles  back;  It's  staging  In  the  diolr  sad 
watching  a  football  game,  playing  tenals  la 
the  hot  sun  and  walking  \n  the  odoIiuh  at  a 
spring  rain;  it's  the  feeling  jam  get  wkem 
you've  done  a  piece  of  work  well  aad  know 
it,  and  it's  the  way  you  feel  when  you're 
seated  at  the  supper  table  and  all  the  family 
is  there — even  though  the  way  they  are  plan- 
ning and  the  strategy  of  the  present  African 
campaign  is  not  the  way  that  yos  would 
eoadnct  it. 

^ppiness  Is  the  mj  you  feel  when  taking 
a  long  hike  in  the  motintalns — th»  moiseirt 
supreme,  when,  after  the  long,  hard  <Umb. 
you  reach  the  top;  Ifk  your  fleet  long  party 
dress— ^e  white  and  lUver  one.  and  tbe 
high-school  prom;  it's  drinking  "oofcee"  wttk 
the  drugstore  gang  and  dancing  to  the  nidDel- 
adcon;  saluting  tbe  Sag  and  cheering  at  • 
beeketftan   game;    tt'a  tke  smell  qt  leavsa 
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burning.  Tchaikovsky's  Bymphonles.  Tom- 
my Dorsey's  music,  and  hot  dogs  with  onion, 
all  rolled  into  one. 

Then  too,  happiness  Is  the  completeness 
rf  feeling  th;.t  oi.ly  one  who  has  done  an 
honest  day's  work  and  has  received  an  hon- 
est wage  for  work  well  done  can  ever  know 
or  achieve. 

Happiness  is  all  this  and  more :  it's  having  a 
faith  and  believing  in  it— not  only  a  faith 
In  God.  but  a  faith  In  America,  in  the  Allies, 
in  the  world.  A  faith  so  strong  that  we  be- 
lieve that  no  matter  how  hard  the  fight, 
some  day.  though  we  may  not  live  to  see  it, 
there  will  be  no  more  of  the  "blood,  sweat 
and  tears"  of  war.  AH  men  will  have  come 
to  understand  that  wars  have  no  place  In 
the  progress  of  civilization. 

Our  American  faith  and  beliefs  In  "Life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  is 
being  preserved  now  by  men  on  all  the  bat- 
tlefields of  the  world— from  the  blood-stained 
•nows  of  Russia  to  the  shell-torn  Jungle  of 
Guadalcanal.  It  Is  for  these  Inalienable 
rights  that  free  men  flght  today,  till  they 
become  not  only  American  rights  but 
world  rights — monuments  to  the  equality 
of  all  men. 


Economists  Do  Not  Raise  Food 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15, 1943 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress must  soon  reflect  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  which  is  manifesting 
itself  against  the  proposed  rolling  back 
of  prices  and  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
pay  subsidies  for  the  benefit  of  consum- 
ers. In  Idaho,  there  has  been  a  prepon- 
derance of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  proc- 
essors, retailers,  producers,  and  virtually 
every  group  and  organization  of  citizens 
against  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  to  enforce  a  price-ceiling 
program. 

The  Idaho  State  Grange  represents 
many  thousands  of  farm  families  in 
Idaho,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  attitude  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Taylor.  State 
master,  who  has  consistently  pointed  out 
that  "to  roll  back  prices  onto  the  farmer 
in  order  to  sell  food  to  the  consumer 
cheaper  has  in  it  the  most  dangerous 
possibility  of  curtailing  food  production 
right  at  a  time  when  the  more  abundant 
production  of  food  Is  considered  more 
urgent  than  is  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  ammunition." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  the  following  editorial  on 
this  important  subject,  which  appeared 
in  the  June  issue  of  the  Idaho  Granger, 
official  publication  of  the  Idaho  State 
Orange: 

rUOTT,    INTLATION,    SUBSIDIXS? 

Those  who  oppose  the  farmer  getting  a 
parity  price  for  his  products,  have  used  aa 
their  agument  that  parity  would  cause  in- 
flation. 

So  If  the  farmer  obtained  a  Just  parity  price 
for  his  products  our  economic  structure 
would  be  wrecked. 

But  this  same  group  of  economists  turn 
■round  and  with  the  neit  breath  say,  "we  will 
■obeidiae"  the  fanner  out  of  the  Federal 


Treasury,  to  help  make  up  for  the  unfair 
price  paid  him  by  the  consumer. 

By  their  reascning  they  gay  that  It  the 
farmer  was  treated  as  all  other  business  and 
labor  Is  treated  and  given  a  fair  parity  price 
for  his  products,  that  Inflation  and  chaos 
would  sweep  the  land,  but  If  the  same  num- 
ber of  dollars  were  passed  out  to  the  farmer 
from  the  Treasury  under  the  name  of  sub- 
sidies, prosperity  and  happiness  would  reign, 
and  the  country  be  safe. 

Such  logic  would  be  incomprehensible  in 
any  ordered  society.  But  to  those  who  are 
determined  to  keep  the  farmer  under  their 
control,  it  is  necessary  to  subsidize  him,  right 
cr  wrong. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  sub- 
sidles  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  recently  rendered  an 
opinion,  stating  "that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  regulate  that  which  it 
subsidizes." 

If  the  farmer  was  given  a  fair  parity  price 
for  his  products  In  the  market  place,  he  would 
be  on  the  same  plane  as  other  walks  of  life. 
and  he  and  his  family  could  hold  their  heads 
up  In  honor. 

But  for  subsidies,  he  must  beg  of  the 
Government  the  funds  rightfully  due  him 
from  the  consumer  In  the  first  place,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard 
of  life. 

And  as  a  price  to  pay  for  subsidies,  the  Su- 
preme Court  says  the  Government  acquires 
the  right  to  regulate  him. 

With  the  financial  difference  between  a 
dollar  of  parity  money  In  a  farmers  Jeans, 
and  a  dollar  of  subsidy  money,  being  Just 
bunkum,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
the  advocates  of  subsidy,  instead  of  parity, 
do  not  have  as  their  real  purpose  the  keep- 
ing of  the  farmer  under  governmental 
control. 

With  the  farmer  getting  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  consumer's  dollar  than  ever 
before,  and  with  labor's  wages  and  consumer 
Income  at  the  all-time  peak,  the  question 
arises  as  to  why  the  consumer  should  not 
pay  for  the  food  he  buys. 

Subsidies  are  not  gifts  to  the  farmer.     They 
are  payments  made  by  the  Treasury,  in  order 
to  permit  him  to  sell  his  products   to  the 
consumer  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 
Who  is  being  subsidized? 
Surely  not  the  farmer. 
Yet    these    selfsame    beneficiaries    of    the 
subsidy   will    cry   to  high   heaven   that   the 
farmer  is  robbing  the  Treasury,  when  in  fact 
it  Is  the  consumer  who  Is  doing  the  plun- 
dering. 

Let  the  learned  critics  of  the  farmer  explain 
the  profound  difference  In  the  chaos -making 
power  of  a  parity  dollar  and  a  subsidy  dollar. 
The  farmer  is  not  to  blame  for  Inflation, 
and  paying  him  a  fair  parity  price  for  his 
products  will  not  wreck  this  Nation.  The 
failure  to  give  farmers  the  same  fair  treat- 
ment given  labor  and  business  Is  one  of  the 
outstanding  injustices  causing  farmers  to  sell 
out.  quit,  and  leave  the  farm  for  the  greener 
pastures,  and  featherbed  Jobs  of  Industry. 
Economists  may  supply  ration  books,  but 
they  do  not  raise  food. 


The  OfSce  of  Price  Administration 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1943 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  and 
most  important  job  facing  the  people  of 


our  country  is  to  do  everjrthlng  within 
their  power  to  win  this  war  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment*  Any  national  program 
that  tends  toward  disunity,  creates  ani- 
mosity, or  in  any  manner  cripples  our 
productive  and  distributive  machinery 
should  be  immediately  corrected  or  en- 
tirely eliminated. 

The  O.  P.  A.  falls  in  this  category.  The 
entire  organization  needs  an  overhaul- 
ing. Now  is  the  proper  time  to  clean  the 
slate.  Let  this  House  move  to  eliminate 
every  man  in  this  organization  whose 
philosophy  would  destroy  our  private 
business,  personal  initiative,  and  bring 
our  national  economy  to  complete  de- 
struction. 

A  letter  I  received  this  morning  ex- 
presses in  no  uncertain  language  what 
food  distributors  are  thinking  back  home. 
Make  no  mistake  about  this,  this  letter 
expresses  the  feeling  of  thousands  of 
small  business  firms  in  our  country  ac- 
counting for  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
ordmary,  eve::yday  business  activity  of 
the  entire  Nation: 

PiGCLT  Wigglt-Westkrn  Co., 

Denver,  Colo..  June  9.  1943. 
The  Honorable  William  S.  Hill, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hill:  Plggly  Wlggly -Western 
Co.  has,  up  to  this  time,  held  its  peace  about 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Through- 
out many  weary  months  of  inept  and  Inane 
administration  by  this  wartime  agency  we 
have  kept  silent,  because  we  recognized  that 
some  sort  of  food  control  was  needed  and 
we  wanted  to  remain  tolerant  while  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  was  going  through 
Its  birth  pains. 

When  Leon  Henderson  was  at  the  helm 
we  disagreed  with  him  frequently,  but  we 
did  have  the  feeling  that  he  was  trying  to 
do  the  right  thing  as  weU  as  he  could.  When 
Prentiss  Brown— a  political  "lame  duck"— 
took  his  place  we  suspected  that  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  was  being  thrown  to 
the  political  dogs.  We  still  refrained  from 
saying  anything,  on  the  outside  chance  that 
we  were  wrong.     We  were  not  wrong 

Today  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
s  a  sorry  spectacle  that  would  be  comic 
U  it  were  not  so  tragic.  Undercover  moves 
and  countermoves  at  Washington  are  made 
for  selflsh.  political  ends,  with  apparently 
no  thought  given  to  the  tragic  results  of  the 
hit-or-mlss  rulings  Issued  today,  amended 
tomorrow  and  killed  the  week  after.  Chaos 
and  confusion  that  can  lead  to  only  two 
things.  The  demise  of  the  average  food  re- 
tailer and  stark  hunger  for  our  children 
ne.xt  year. 

If  there  were  ever  a  case  of  fiddling  while 
Rome  burns,  this  Is  it. 

The  professors  of  phUosophy,  the  welfare 
workers  and  the  others  of  their  long-haired 
Ilk  must  go.  And  those  in  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  responsible  for  putting  them 
there  must  go,  too.  This  is  war,  and  we 
don't  have  the  time  nor  the  strength  to 
act  as  guinea  pigs  for  a  lot  of  crackpots 
Politics  m  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
must  go.  The  Director  must  be  a  man  with 
guts  and  with  enough  horse  sense  to  pick 
others  like  him  as  subordinatea. 

Were  not  going  to  attempt  to  list  the 
hundreds  of  silly  rulings  that  have  come  out 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  In  the 
past  2  months.  Every  businessman,  to  his 
sorrow,  knows  what  they  are  and  what  they 
have  done.  Every  housewife  knows  a  few 
of  them,  but  she  would  cringe  with  fear 
If  she  knew  what  they  may  mean  to  her 
for  the  future. 
This  is  the  time  to  act. 
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May  we  request  that  not  another  cent  be 
appropriated  for  the  OBee  of  Prtoe  Admin- 
istration nnttl  It  clean*  house. 

Please  do  your  doty  today.    Help  win  thU 
war,  end  help  safeguard  oxir  buslnees  eco- 
nomy, so  that  our  boys  overseas  will  have 
■omething  worth  while  to  come  home  to. 
Very  truly  yours, 

PlOCLT  Wigglt-Wbbtebn  Co., 
E.  H.  LAMBom,  President. 


SpringfieM  Armory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or   MASSACHTrSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  15,  1943 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  today  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
following  article  from  the  Springfield 
Daily  News  of  June  10,  1943.  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  exercises  held  when  the 
Array-Navy  E  award  was  presented  to 
the  employees  of  the  Government 
armory  at  Springfield.  This  armory  is 
producing  nearly  all  of  the  Garand  rifles 
used  by  our  armed  forces.  This  rifle  has 
received  unstinted  praise  from  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  alike.  It  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  great  fac- 
tors in  the  success  of  our  fighting  men  in 
battle  after  battle. 

Springfield  Armory  makes  many  other 
products  which  are  essential  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  Its  employees  have  es- 
tablished record  after  record  for  loyalty, 
efficiency,  and  industry.  They  are  doing 
a  grand  job  and  will  continue  to  surpass 
their  previous  records. 

The  article  follows: 

ARMORT  GIV1:N  WHITK  STAB  BY  ARMT  AND 
NAVY — SUPPLEMENT  TO  E  AWARD  RECEIVED  BY 
IX)CAL    FEDERAL    FACTORY 

The  huge  garrison  flag,  reserved  for  cere- 
monial occasions,  was  hoisted  atop  the  old 
arsenal  building  at  Springfield  Armory  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  celebration  of  the  award 
of  a  white  star  for  the  Army-Navy  E  pennant 
that  was  conferred  on  the  armory  last  Sep- 
tember. The  star  Is  Indicative  of  continued 
excellence  In  service  on  the  production  front 
In  the  8  months  since  the  original  award  was 
made.  It  also  gives  the  right  to  all  workers 
who  were  on  the  pay  roll  on  May  22  to  wear 
the  E  pin  that  was  won  by  those  of  the 
working  force  who  were  accredited  to  the 
armory  on  September  5.  1942. 

Word  that  the  historic  arsenal  on  the  hill 
has  distinguished  itself  for  the  second  time 
In  the  production  of  rifles  for  the  armed 
forces  came  In  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Robert  P.  Patterson,  Under  Secretary  of  War, 
to  Col.  Earl  McParland.  commanding  officer 
at  the  armory.    The  letter  read: 

-I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  you, 
your  staff,  and  yotir  civilian  employees  have 
won  for  the  second  time  the  Army-Navy  pro- 
duction award  for  meritorious  services  on  the 
production  front.  You  have  continued  to 
maintain  the  high  standard  that  you  set  for 
yourselves  and  which  won  you  distinction 
more  than  6  months  ago.  Tou  may  all  be 
proud  of  your  achievement. 

"The  white  star,  which  the  renewal  adds  to 
your  Army-Navy  production  award  flag.  Is 
the  symbol  of  appreciation  from  our  armed 
forces  for  your  continued  and  determined 
effort  and  patriotism.** 


In  eontrwt  to  the  eolorftd  cereimoaiee  of 

last  September,  formal  ezerciaee  wet*  omitted 
yesterday  in  accordance  with  Army  policies 
governing  the  star  award.  A  little  extra  ef- 
fort on  the  pruduutlon  line  waa  the  chief  con- 
trfbatlon  of  the  wtN-kers  to  the  occasion. 
But  Old  Glory  in  the  form  of  the  billowing 
gftrrlEon  flag,  ao  f^et  by  S8  feet  and  about  15 
times  the  slse  of  the  storm  flag  onllnarlly 
flown,  was  run  to  the  top  of  the  n&asthead 
with  the  new  pennant  and  its  gleaming  white 
star  Just  beneath. 

In  observance  of  the  day,  each  armory 
worker  on  all  three  shifts  was  given  a  com- 
memorative folder  and  a  certificate  in  recog- 
nition of  efforts  contributing  to  the  winning 
at  the  star.  This  folder  contained  facsimile 
reproductions  of  Under  Secretary  Patterson's 
award  letter,  a  message  to  armory  men  and 
women  from  Colonel  lIcFarland  and  a  re- 
newal of  the  armory  pledge  to  keep  the 
wheels  turning  night  and  day  to  produce  the 
weapons  needed  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

The  commanding  oOicer's  message  read: 
Tellow  workers — When  the  E  award  came  to 
us  last  fall  we  accepted  it  with  a  deep  appreci- 
ation of  Its  meaning.  And  It  at  once  became 
a  challenge  to  us.  Could  we  do  even  better? 
Oiu-  answer  was  Immediate  and  cleancut: 
•We  can — and  we  win.' 

"The  passing  months  have  Justified  that 
answer.  •  •  •  Your  loyalty,  your  work, 
your  firm  determination  that  the  men  on  the 
fighting  fronts  shall  have  the  finest  weapons 
hands  can  make  has  won  for  you  a  white  star 
on  the  E  flag.  The  star  •  •  •  becomes 
the  full-measured  tribute  of  fighting  men 
who  have  looked  on  the  work  of  your  hands 
and  found  It  good.  •  •  •  Set  your  eyes  on 
higher  goals  and  greater  achievements.  Let 
your  energy  never  falter  until  the  day  when 
the  American  flag  will  be  recognized  the 
world  over  as  the  sjnmbol  of  frwdom  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  overwhelming  power  on  the 
other." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtnsiimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBIESKNTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  June  15. 1943 

Mr.  IiARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoud,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  Dezauche,  himself,  publisher  and 
editor,  of  Opelousas,  La. : 

I  know  what  you  11  say  when  you  see  this 
rtieet,  "Where  In  the  h —  has  £>eaanche  been?" 

I  haven't  been  to  Atlanta  and  I  haven't 
been  to  Leavenworth,  but  Just  like  all  of  you 
other  produce  fellows  that  thought  you  knew 
how  to  run  your  business  after  20,  30.  40,  or 
50  years,  I've  been  night  and  day  looking  over, 
reading  and  pondering,  trying  to  imderstand 
what  article  PlOfl  up  to  article  PXI.000.000 
tells  me  I  must  do  in  order  not  to  be  liable. 
Up  to  now  I  simply  don't  know  a  d — n  thing 
about  what  I've  been  reading. 

I  did  find  out.  though,  after  spending  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  on  the  phone  talking 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  why  the  celling 
price  on  white  potatoes  in  south  Texas  and 
Florida  was  placed  at  $3  75  per  hundredweight 
and  the  same  potatoes  in  north  Texas  and 
Louisiana  was  placed  at  $2.80— you'd  never 
guess— "historical  daU,"  my  brother;  yes 
"historical  data."  That  data  that  was  gath- 
ered after  si>endlng  thousands  of  dollars  and 
many  hours  of  isborlous  toll;  that  data  re- 
vealed the  startling  fact  that  potatoes  from 
those  areas  always  brovgtat  more  raooey  "' — 


those  from  other  point*.  Inclttdinc  lifwitoUTMi. 
But  what  I  tried  to  get  over  to  these  pencil 
and  paper  wizards  was  the  fact  that  history 
also  reveals  that  when  a  eoounodlty  Is  scares 
and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  up  goes 
the  price.  Oh.  history,  what  crimes  have 
been  committed  In  your  name! 

I  did  find,  too,  an  OOce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration regional  director  that  agreed  with  me 
that  a  sack  of  cabbage  In  caiicago  was  a  sack 
of  cabbage,  no  matter  what  State  it  came 
from.  For  a  spell  there,  brother,  they  had 
that  red-bird  cabbage  on  a  pretty  low  scale. 

They  tell  me,  too,  around  the  country 
that  there  Is  a  black  market.  That  ain't 
nothing  new — I've  paid  fS  per  hundred- 
weight for  spuds  and  sold  'em  at  tSilfi,  and 
If  that  ain't  a  black  market,  brother,  I  dont 
know  what  is.  Maybe  those  guys  that  talk 
about  black  market  n»ean  something  else — 
Just  what  I  see  in  the  press — that's  all  I 
Icnow. 

Looks  like  Frank  really  built  himself  a 
Frankenstein.  He  played  with  and  pampered 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organisations  and 
now  It's  about  to  argiie  with  him.  Course, 
nobody  can  help  but  censure  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  for  walking  out  on 
the  boys  up  front — those  boys  who  can't 
and  wouldn't  walk  out  on  ns — and  I'm  sur- 
prised and  shocked  that  those  miners  follow 
such  vicious  leadership — many  of  them  with 
boys  of  their  own  "over  there." 

Something's  out  of  gear  in  this  United 
States  of  America — too  much  Washington 
with  rules  and  regulations  that  don't  help 
win  the  war.  No  manpower  on  the  farm, 
not  4'"one>'  men  to  fill  draft,  but  160.000 
folks  on  the  Ofl&ce  of  Price  Administration 
payroll — Chester  Davis  gave  me  the  figures — 
BO  miist  be  so.  Husky  bo]».  Instead  of  chas- 
ing Japs  on  Attn,  chasing  me  and  you  as  If 
we  were  criminals — I  resent  It  and  It  makes 
me  dam  mad— ao  I'll  quit  now  before  I  say 
something. 
Oh,  yes;  shipping  tomatoes  now. 


Salx^ace  by  Romor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  vaaasuMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speakitf.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  from  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times  of  June  11, 1943: 

SABOTAGK  BY  BUlCOa 

A  wave  of  rumors  and  insinuations  refiect- 
ing  on  the  morality  of  the  WAAC's,  the 
WAVES,  the  SPARS,  and  the  women  marines 
has  gained  such  impetus  throoghout  the 
country  lately  that  it  fbiaUy  has  been  aired 
In  Congress,  and  high  ofBcials  of  these  organ- 
izations have  had  to  take  much  thne  from 
their  war  duties  to  gather  and  make  public 
proof  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  insinua- 
tions are  not  only  nudlcious  gossip,  but 
actual  sabotage  of  the  war  effort. 

These  vicious  rumors  have  hampered  re- 
cruiting In  the  varUnu  women's  auxiliary 
services  and  they  doubtless  also  have  brought 
much  unnecessary  worry  to  fathers,  hus- 
bands, snd  brothers  of  the  women  In  serv- 
ice— often  to  fathers,  brotliers,  and  httrtTsnds 
who  are  on  battle  fronts  offering  their  own 
lives.  This  Is  Just  as  much  sabotags  as  If 
the  guns  of  these  men  were  spiked  or  the 
work  which  the  women  are  doing  was  de- 
stroyed through  some  underhanded  means. 

We  make  no  pretense  that  mere  donning  of 
•  uniform  makes  a  girl  or  a  woman  a  aaliU, 
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any  more  than  pulling  on  a  uniform  put*  a 
halo  around  the  head  of  a  man.  But  neither 
does  changing  from  civilian  work  and  garb 
to  uniform  and  patriotic  service  for  the 
Nation  In  time  of  war  mean  that  a  girl  has 
turned  to  the  primrose  path.  The  members 
of  these  auxiliary  services  are  croes-sectlons 
of  American  girlhood  and  womanhood  Just  as 
the  male  forces  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  marines  are  croes- 
pectlons  of  American  youth  and  American 
manhood  They  are  the  girls  and  women  of 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  East  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  Shreveport,  and  San  Diego,  and  of  all 
the  big  cities  and  little  crossroads  of  the 
Nation.  They  are  the  girls  of  our  own  homes 
and  the  homes  down  the  street.  The  char- 
acteristics of  such  a  cross-section  remain  the 
same  whether  clothed  in  evening  gown,  busi- 
ness clothes,  or  a  uniform. 

In  Washington  newspapermen  and  news- 
paperwomen, after  Investigation,  have 
pointed  out  in  recent  days  that  many  specific 
rumors  spread  about  the  WAAC's  and  other 
auxiliary  organisations  have  been  run  down 
and  proven  untrue.  This  refers  especially  to 
such  charges  as  the  one  that  great  niunbers 
of  WAAC's  had  been  shipped  back  from 
Africa  b?cause  of  alleged  Immorality. 

To  what  Washington  Investigators  have 
brotight  out  we  can  add  some  testimony  of 
our  own.  In  recent  weeks  we  have  inves- 
tigated half  a  dozen  reports  concerning 
WAAC's  or  other  similar  organisations 
brought  to  us  as  supposedly  "absolute  truth." 
These  did  not  aU  deal  with  morality,  but 
they  are  typical  of  reports  the  gosslp-monger- 
txig  saboteurs  spread.  In  every  Instance  we 
were  able  to  go  to  high  and  unimpeachable 
sources  for  information  and  In  every  Instance 
we  found  the  reports  unfounded.  In  every 
Instance  where  high-ranking  generals  or 
other  officers  were  talked  with  they  had  noth- 
ing but  pral5e  and  respect  for  the  auxiliary 
services.  That  dealt  with  their  efficiency  In 
taking  the  places  of  soldiers  so  the  latter 
cou!d  go  to  the  front  as  well  as  with  the 
moral  side  of  their  conduct. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  In  every  Louisi- 
ana camp  where  uniformed  women  are  sta- 
tioned they  are  held  in  highest  respect  by  the 
commanders  of  the  male  forces  and  that  as  a 
whole  the  conduct  of  the  women  groups  has 
been  of  the  highest  order. 

It  Is  tlnie  to  put  an  end  to  spreading  of 
unfounded  rumors  and  Insinuations.  Most 
of  these  rumors  started  Innocently — as  wise- 
cracks on  the  stage,  screen,  and  radio.  What 
was  spoken  originally  In  proper  language  and 
as  good  fun  often  was  repeated  over  and  over 
xmtll  it  l>ecame  supposedly  Indecent  fact. 
This  source  of  rumor  can  be  corrected  over- 
night— and  should  be. 

The  Nation  needs  these  yotmg  women  to 
win  the  war.  It  needs  them  at  posts  to  re- 
lieve men  to  carry  guns.  They  are  offering 
their  services  loyally  and  their  desire  to  serve 
has  brought  pride  In  most  case*  to  their 
families.  They  are  serving  their  country  at 
the  time  of  Its  greatest  peril  since  the  first 
shot  of  the  Revolution  was  fired. 

How  many  who  have  been  spreading  the 
▼ulgar  and  unfounded  Insinuations  are  doing 
half  as  much? 


And  die  Home  of  the  Brave 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or    LOtnSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJBSENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1943 

Mr.  HEBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  virile  editorials 


of  the  present  World  War  has  just  come 
to  my  attention. 

It  is  entitled  "And  the  Home  of  the 
Brave"  and  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  Friday,  June 
11,  1943. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this 
editorial  because  it  has  come  from  the 
fascile  pen  of  a  contemporary  of  mine 
before  I  became  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  was  an  active  newspaperman  in 
Louisiana.  Herman  B.  Deutsch,  the 
author  of  this  editorial,  is  one  of  New 
Orleans'  ace  reporters  and  enjoys  a  Na- 
tion-wide reputation  as  author  and  con- 
tributor to  many  leading  periodicals  of 
the  country. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Deutsch  is 
associate  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item.  His  editorial  comes  at  a  timely 
moment  when  many  of  us  are  wonder- 
ing just  what  the  whole  thing  is  about 
and  where  do  we  go  from  here. 

This  editorial  is  typically  American. 
It  has  the  force,  the  understanding,  the 
inspiration,  the  tenacity,  the  fighting 
heart  of  that  which  we  know  as  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  edito- 
rial. "And  the  Home  of  the  Brave,"  by 
Herman  B.  Deutsch,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  to  you  for  perusal  and  study: 

AND  THK  HOME  OF  THE   BRAVE 

Parts  of  the  national  picture  are  not  very 
pretty.  That  touch  of  ugly  red  near  the  cen- 
ter, for  example,  shows  soak-the-rlch  poli- 
ticians clamoring  that,  despite  the  implacable 
demands  of  war  on  time,  energy,  and  re- 
sources, we  must  give  the  dear  pee-pul  more 
than  th3y  ever  enjoyed  in  piping  times  of 
peace.  You  can  also  see  where  black  maricets 
have  darkened  one  corner;  yet  even  there  the 
picture  Is  not  as  black  as  where  industrial 
chiselers  have  palmed  off  defective  cable  or 
armcw  plate  on  the  Government.  That 
sickly  pink  blotch  in  the  foreground  repre- 
sents gazelle-eyed  dogooders.  chirping  con- 
tentedly about  abundant  milk  for  Hottentot 
bp.bies  while  smoke  and  dust  and  flame  yet 
rise  where  cities  are  being  ripped  apart. 

An  overcast  of  what  appears  to  be  mildew 
was  left  on  the  canvas  by  strikes.  Big  strikes 
and  little  strikes,  a  walk-out  in  a  10-man 
plant  engaged  on  a  defense  subcontract  over 
a  matter  of  who  should  collect  union  dues; 
two  stoppages  of  coal  production  by  half  a 
million  miners:  a  strike  in  one  of  the  most 
vital  rubber  fabrication  centers — all  while  a 
secretary  of  labor  smiles  complacently  upon 
the  turmoil  and  objects  to  enactment  of 
antlstrlke  bills  by  Congress. 

Over  and  about  the  scene  lies  a  tangle  of 
administrative  confusion,  a  reluctance  to 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may,  an  ap- 
parently sharper  awareness  that  votes  will 
be  cast  next  year  than  that  the  Nation  con- 
fronts a  crisis  today.  Further  obscuring  it 
Is  a  snarl  of  Interdepartmental  Jealousies 
Intcrl  ced  with  a  maze  of  red  tape. 

Zoct-sulters  brawl  with  servicemen  In 
some  cities.  Certain  war  plant  employees 
demand  ever  more  feather-bedding  and  ab- 
sentees wander  about  shopping  districts, 
querulously  complaining  that  their  gas  ra- 
tion won't  let  them  spend  the  day  in  the 
country. 

No.  sir;  not  a  pretty  picture! 

Yet  highlighting  It  all  is  the  shining  rec- 
ord of  a  lad  named  Joe.  We've  come  to  call 
him  that  In  our  daily  speech.  Joe  is  any  boy 
In  the  Nation's  uniform,  and  Joe  Is  really 
doing  a  Job. 

Joe  Is  the  little  marine  about  whom  Gen- 
eral Elchelberger  told  us;  the  one  in  a  Gua- 
dalcanal fox  hole  over  which  a  Jap  tank 
rolled.    So  Joe  took  a  hand  grenade,  pulled 


the  pin.  Jammed  it  Into  the  tread  cf  that 
Jap  tank,  and  ducked  as  far  down  into  his 
fox-hole  as  he  could,  content  to  be  blown  to 
glory,  so  long  as  he  also  blew  the  tread  off 
that  tank  and  immobilized  it  for  his  buddies. 
By  the  high  grace  of  Providence  he  wasn't 
torn  to  shreds.  He  lived  to  get  his  medal 
and  have  his  mother  or  sweetheart  walk 
proudly  beside  him  where  all  the  neighbors 
could  see  that" he  really  was  the  most  won- 
derful boy  in  the  world. 

Jcie  is  General  Elchelberger,  toO.  He  Is 
,  Captain  Callaghan.  on  the  San  Francisco, 
dying  amid  the  shambles  of  that  cruiser's 
bridge,  but  ga,sping:  "Get  the  big  ones  first." 
Joe  is  New  Orleans'  Commander  Gllmore, 
wounded  on  the  deck  of  his  submarine,  di- 
recting his  men  to  "Take  her  down."  because 
that  would  save  their  ship  and  their  lives, 
even  at  cost  of  his  own.  Joe  Is  a  pilot  named 
Kelly  and  a  bombardier  named  Levin,  who 
dropped  the  bombs  down  the  Harvna's  stack. 
Joe  is  Lieutenant  Mason,  methodically  tick- 
ing out  "Sighted  sub,  sank  same." 

Joe  is  all  the  boys  who  came  back  at  Kas- 
serine  Pass  and  took  Long  Stop  Hill;  all  the 
boys  who,  with  Inadequate  protection  against 
the  weather,  cleaned  the  Japs  out  of  Attu. 
Joe  Is  C-iptain  Foss  bagging  his  twenty-sixth 
enemy  plane  and  General  McNalr  wounded 
in  Tunisia  and  Private  Doakes  sweating 
through  the  entanglements  of  a  Ranger 
course  somewhere  In  the  United  States,  with 
live  machine  gun  bullets  snapping  along  a 
few  Inches  above  him  and  umpires  throwing 
sticks  of  dynamite  into  the  mud  beside  him 
just  to  get  him  used  to  the  thud  and  shock 
of  nearby  explosions. 

Yes.  and  Joe  is  all  our  fighting  men  who, 
with  their  allies,  only  this  morning  received 
word  from   the  Axis   fortress  of  Pantellerla 
that  its  garrison  could  stand  no  more  of  the 
unremitting  bombardment  that  rained  de- 
struction upon  them  from  sea  and  sky  for 
19  days,  while  the  land  forces  awaited  their 
j    turn  to  close  in  for  the  final  phase  of  assault. 
Joe  is  keen  and  self-reliant  and  resourceful. 
!    and  he  rises  to  heights  of  splendid  courage 
'    beyond  belief.    In  the  field  he  takes  the  good 
'    with  the  bad.  and  if  his  rations  don't  reach 
him    he'll    keep   going   without  food,   and    If 
he's  hopelessly  outnumbered,  as  he  was  on 
Wake  Island,  he'll  broadcast  a  message  like 
"Send  us  more  Japs." 

He  can  turn  his  hand  to  almost  any  Job. 
because  he's  the  kid  who  used  to  fix  his 
flivver  with  a  bit  of  baling  wire  or  twine,  and 
in  almost  any  emergency  hell  somehow  con- 
trive to  make  strap  and  buckle  meet.  He 
knows  how  to  do  practically  anything  but 
quit.  Not  that  he's  a  chest-thumper  sound- 
•  intr  off  about  the  inferiority  of  other  races 
and  other  ideas.  He  isn't.  But  what  he 
starts  he  finishes.  You'll  never  find  him  ask- 
ing how  to  get  to  the  place  where  you  sur- 
render, as  did  certain  others,  who  had  long 
been  taught  to  sneer  at  the  decadence  of 
democracy. 

That's  an  amazing  thing,  when  you  stop  to 
think  about  it,  because  when  he  stUl  wore 
civvies.  Joe  wasn't  really  such  a  much.  Maybe 
he'd  played  a  bit  of  sandlot  baseboil  as  a 
kid.  but  a  good  part  of  his  Interest  in  life 
after  that  lay  in  Jitterbugging.  strutting  his 
stuff  as  a  drugstore  cowboy,  squiring  his  girl 
to  the  movies,  and  bearing  up  patiently 
through  the  tedium  of  a  Sunday  sermon. 
He  ate  too  many  sweets,  and  he  slept  too 
little,  and  occasionally  he  drank  a  lot  more 
than  was  good  for  him.  He  regarded  the 
family  car  as  his  personal  property  and 
drove  it  with  reckless  disregard  of  all  the 
laws  of  m.an  and  common  sense. 

As  a  civilian,  therefore,  he  was  often  % 
nuisance  and  became  the  subject  of  many 
Jeremiads  about  the  younger  generation. 
Remaining  a  civilian,  he  might  have  held 
up  his  employer  for  as  much  pay  as  possible 
in  return  for  as  little  effort  as  he  could  get 
away  with:  he  m!ght  Just  as  blandly  have 
chiseled  a  couple  of  gallons  of  nonhlghway 
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gas  to  supplement  his  A  card,  and  be  could 
have  lent  a  ready  ear  to  anyone  who  whis- 
pered: "PBssBtl  Buddy,  I  know  a  place  where 
you  can  buy  a  good  steak  and  no  coupons 

asked." 

But  strip  blm  of  his  bizarre  aoot  suit,  take 
him  out  from  behlrul  the  ribbon  counter,  the 
lathe,  or  the  adding  machine,  put  him  Into 
a  uniform,  and  let  a  harsh-voiced  sergeant 
push  him  aroxind  a  bit,  and  behold:  In  place 
Of  the  drugstore  cowboy  we  have  Joe.  Our 
Joe.  Tbt  lad  who  walked  over  the  Owen 
Stanley  llcimtains  all  the  way  from  Port 
Moresby  to  Bona  Mission,  and  God  help  the 
Japs  that  tried  to  stop  him.  The  lad  that 
landed  at  Casablanca  and  wound  up  at  Cape 
Bon  singing  the  equivocal  ballad  of  Dirty 
Giertle  from  Blaerte.  and  saying  the  Afrlka 
Korps  looked  more  Uke  an  Africa  corpse  to 
him.  The  lad  that  covered  the  ocean  floor 
with  the  wreckage  of  Jap  ships  at  the  Bis- 
marck Be*.  The  lad.  who  was  severely  in- 
jured in  the  crash  of  his  doomed  plane  alter 
the  raid  on  Tokyo,  but  who  kept  his  balance 
even  when  later  be  beard  at  one  and  the 
sanae  time  a  surgeon's-  saw  rasping  through 
the  bone  of  his  thigh  and  the  voice  of  a 
broadcaster  telling  the  world  that  "not  a 
plane  was  lost  during  the  Tokyo  raid." 

So  you  see  there's  a  very  wonderful  side 
to  otu  national  picture,  too.  And  here  Is  a 
heartening  thought  for  the  future.  Joe  Is 
pretty  strong.  There  will  be  10.000,000  or 
more  of  him  before  this  thing  Is  over,  and 
whether  we  like  It  or  not  (we,  who  griped 
about  rationing,  and  caused  stoppages  in  vital 
war  work  by  our  strikes,  and  played  political 
ducks  and  drakes  while  Joe  was  fighting  and 
dying;  we.  who  tried  to  cover  it  all  up  by 
buying  a  few  War  bonds  and  making  a  lot 
of  tub-thumping  speeches)  Joe's  going  to 
take  over  the  management  of  this  country 
of  ours.  From  rear -rank  buck  to  4-star 
general,  from  seanaan  to  admiral,  Joe's  teen 
where  he  had  to  get  things  done  quicUy  and 
right,  whenever  and  wherever  they  nseded 
doing.  He's  had  to  learn  net  to  fall  for  boc'oy 
traps,  and  he's  taken  no  nonsense  from  those 
who  tried  to  stop  him,  even  though  they  had 
guns  and  grenades  and  ack-ack — and  hell 
take  precious  little  nonsense  when  things 
need  doing  here  at  home.  Therein  lies  otir 
hope  for  the  future. 

No;  the  plcttire  is  not  all  dark:  only  some 
parts  of  It.  As  concerns  the  rest,  Joe  is  on 
the  Job  out  yonder  somewhere.  One  of  these 
days — and  under  God's  good  providence  may 
that  he  soon — Joe's  coming  back.  When 
he  does,  a  lot  of  dusty  corners,  cobwebbed 
garrets,  and  noisome  rat  holes  are  due  for  a 
cleaning.  Having  found  himself,  Joe  knows 
how  to  get  things  done  by  doing  them;  not 
by  sitting  around  and  whining  that  some- 
body ought  to  do  them  for  him.  One  of  these 
da^s  Jce.  who  is  now  on  the  Job  so  mag- 
nlflccntly  out  yonder  somewhere,  will  be  on 
the  Job  here  at  heme,  and  that  will  be  a 
great  day  in  the  morning. — H.  B.  D. 


Two  Dediioni  Tbi*  Coaotry  Mast  Make 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1943 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoao,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Mark  Sul- 
livan of  the  Washington  Post  of  June  13, 
1943: 


Two  Dbcbtoms  Tms  Ckmirnrr  Itvn  Mass 
(By  Mark  SulUvan) 

'Very  earnestly  I  a^  readeis  to  follow  what 
Is  here  set  down.  It  bears  dofubly  cc  two 
rital  decisions  abotit  to  be  made  by  this 
country.  I  struggle  to  make  it  clear — for 
there  is  tragic  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
principle  Involved. 

We  are  asked  to  jota  some  kind  of  imlon 
or  federation  of  nations.  The  wpeetBc  pro- 
posals vary,  but  cf  necessity  all  are  alike 
in  their  fundamental  structure.  Fat  con- 
venience, as  one  out  of  many,  I  take  the  one 
proposed  by  former  Gov.  Harold  E.  Stassen. 
of  Minnesota.  He  caQs  his  federation  the 
United  Nations  of  the  World. 

In  any  stkA  union  liiere  most  be.  as  a 
matter  of  coarse,  a  central  governmental 
body — a  parhament  or  oongreaa.  As  Mr. 
StasKu  pots  it,  "The  key  gofvemmental  de- 
vice ahould  be  a  single-house  parUament." 

The  parliament.  In  Mr.  etaasen's  plan  or 
any  other,  would  be  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  the  various  nations.  There  would 
be  representatives  from  the  United  States, 
from  Britain,  from  Russia,  from  China — 
from  all  the  nations,  big  or  little,  who  now 
or  later  will  make  up  the  United  Natloo's 
congress. 

BOW  CHOSDIT 

Then  comes  the  next  question,  though  this 
Is  not  really  a  question  at  all — everybody 
knows  what  the  answer  must  be.  How  shall 
the  members  of  the  United  Nation's  parlia- 
ment or  congress  be  selected?  How  shall  the 
representatives  from  each  nation  be  chosen? 

Tlie  answer  is.  Representatives  from  each 
nation  must  be  c?lected  by  that  nation.  We 
in  the  United  States  will  select  our  repre- 
sentatives, Britain  will  select  hers.  Russia 
hers,  China  hers. 

So  far  everybody  is  agreed.  Each  nation 
will  select  its  own  representatives. 

But  by  Just  what  method  shall  eacA  nation 
choose  Its  representatives?  The  answer  Is 
each  nation  would  choose  Its  representatives 
by  the  method  it  prefers. 

Governor  Stassen  suggests  one  method,  and 
undoubtedly  this  is  the  method  we  would 
follow.  He  sa3rB:  "The  repiresentation  In  the 
parliament  would  be  selected  in  each  nation 
In  general  accordance  with  the  means  by 
which  the  people  select  the  members  of  their 
own  legislative  bcdy."  We  In  America  would 
select  our  representatives  by  popular  vote, 
the  same  as  we  elect  Members  of  our  own 
Congress  at  Washington.  But  other  nations 
might  have  other  ways.  Britain,  no  dcubt, 
wculd  choose  her  representatives  the  same 
way  we  wculd,  by  popular  vote,  the  same  as 
she  selects  memt>erB  at  ber  own  Parliament. 

AEOtrr  THE  OTHTHS 

But  some  nations  don't  have  parliaments 
or  congresses  and  dont  have  popular  votes  in 
our  sense — Russia,  for  example,  and  China. 
Russia  might  want  to  select  ber  representa- 
tives by  appointment,  or  on  the  basis  at 
trades  and  occupations.  In  any  event,  what- 
ever method  Bussi*  chooses  for  selecting  ber 
representatives  would  be  O.  K.  with  lu.  W« 
wculd  not  dream  of  Interfering.  And  the 
same  as  to  other  nations. 

All  we  insist  on — indeed,  we  dont  Insist  on 
It.  we  take  it  for  granted — ^Is  that  we  select 
cur  r^resentatives  to  the  United  Nations 
congress  in  the  way  we  choose  hers  at  home. 
free  from  interference  or  dictation  by  the 
United  Nations  congress. 

At  this  point  the  reader  may  say  I  am  mak- 
ing much  of  nothing.  The  reader  may  say. 
of  course,  we  will  select  otir  representatives 
In  our  own  way.  Of  course,  the  United  Na- 
tions congress  would  never  dream  of  denying 
us  that  right. 

VABALLB.  CAOI 

Very  well,  I  now  turn  to  a  bit  of  American 
history,  past  and  Immediately  before  us. 
Here  in  America  many  years  ago  w«  aet  up  a 


Dnkm,  a  Federation  of  State*,  to  be  eaUed  th« 
United  States  ot  America. 

The  founders  faced  the  same  problems  that 
must  be  faced  by  those  who  prc^pose  a  United 
Nations  of  the  World — ^tnctndlng  this  prob- 
lem of  how  reprwentatlVM  tram  the  Btatts 
to  the  Congress  shoald  be  adeetad.  The 
founders  settled  this  and  wrtne  It  into  the 
ConstltutloD  in  the  loUowtng  words:  "Hie 
House  of  Bcpresantatrres  aball  be  ccmpoaed 
of  Members  chosen  *  *  *  by  tbe  people 
of  the  several  States;  and  the  etactora  In  each 
State  shall  have  the  quaUflcatlans  raqoMte 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branA  of 
the  State  leglalature."  That  la.  aacfa  State 
was  given  the  excltutre  functtao  ot  ft^tng 
qualiflcatlona  for  voters. 

ATTACK   ON   STATES 

Nevertheless,  Just  last  month  in  Congress 
was  begim  an  attempt  to  take  this  fonetton 
away  trcm  the  States.  The  attanqjK  kt  made 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  forbidding  States  to 
have  a  poll-tax  qualiflcation.  And,  of  course. 
If  Congress  can  forhid  one  qualification  It 
can  forbid  all. 

If  this  attempt  succeeds,  it  foreee  us  to 
consider  a  conclnslon:  TIUb  country  ought 
never  to  Join  any  United  Hatlons  of  the 
World — because  the  time  may  cone  when  the 
eoi>gress  ot  that  United  Nations  may  taU  us 
what  shall  be  the  qualifications  of  voters 
within  the  United  States. 

The  better  condusltm  Is  to  stop  the  at- 
ten-^t  by  our  Congress  to  dictate  to  States  the 
qviallflcations  of  voters.  Thus  we  would  re- 
spect the  principle  that  every  "*»vnhfr  of 
any  federation — our  own  United  States  or  the 
United  Nations  of  the  World — abould  have 
exclusively  the  funcUcm  of  w^^ng  qualifica- 
tions of  voters. 


There  I*  a  Rcne^  T«  Avert  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   KICHIGAM 

IN  TH£  HOUS£  OP  REPBJB8BNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ad- 
ministration which  insists  we  can  fight  a 
war  all  over  the  world  and  at  the  same 
time  feed  everyone  except  our  enemies, 
is  due  for  a  rude  awakening.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  here  in  America  must  pay 
and  suffer  for  the  foolish  policies  and 
acts  of  the  new  dealers.  When  they  are 
hungry,  we  shall  be  hungry. 

For  10  years  and  more,  tbe  President 
and  his  advisers  have  been  la  coait^ete 
charge  of  the  policy-making  executive 
department,  of  the  legislative  d^mrt- 
ment — the  Congress — and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  the  Judicial  department  of  this 
Government.  He  has  had  all  tbe  money 
and  all  the  power  for  which  be  asked. 

The  farmers  were  told  what  and  how 
much  of  this,  that  and  tbe  other  they 
should  grow,  how  many  pigs  they  ahould 
kill,  how  many  they  should  raise  and 
what  price  they  should  charge  for  var- 
ious farm  products.  President  Roose- 
velt and  his  agents  determine  how  much 
of  this,  that,  and  the  other  we  give  and 
ship  to  foreign  nations.  He  says  we  are 
to  free  the  world  from  want;  that  we  are 
to  feed  the  world.  But  he  forgets  that,  to 
do  that,  our  workers,  our  people,  most 
first  feed  themselves. 
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A  continuation  of  his  policies  means  a 
food  shortage.  Alaout  that  there  is  no 
doubt.  Read  this  wire,  which  is  typical 
of  hundreds  of  protests: 

Congressman  Cuuut  E.  Hoitman  : 

We  use  1.000  bushels  of  com  in  our  two 
feed  planta  dally.  Have  less  than  1  week's 
supply.  Unable  to  purchase  any  com.  We 
furnish  feed  for  approximately  one-half  mil- 
lion laying  hens  and  other  Uvestoclc.  Michi- 
gan Elevator  E^zchange,  with  nuiny  carload 
orders  on  hand  are  unable  to  purchase  any 
corn.  Situation  critical.  Must  have  imme- 
diate release.  Important  you  make  every  ef- 
fort to  have  Michigan  declared  an  emergency 
State  to  receive  corn  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

The  Hamilton  Faam  Bureau. 

Telephoned  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration and  was  told  that  while  there  was 
plenty  of  corn  in  the  country,  they  could 
not  do  anything  for  Michigan;  that  they 
knew  of  no  way  to  get  us  com.  Was 
then  advised  that  feeders  of  poultry  and 
stock.  Including  cows,  were  in  no  worse 
situation  than  were  the  automobile  deal- 
ers who  were  forced  out  of  business.  My 
reply  to  that  was  that,  while  we  might 
be  able  to  do  without  automobiles  as  we 
did  not  eat  them,  we  must  have  eggs, 
poultry,  dairy  products,  and  beef.  The 
suggestion  got  a  laugh  and  a  few  swear 
words  but  no  corn. 

So  whether  the  Government,  which 
has  millions  of  bushels  of  com  and  wheat, 
intends  to  let  your  poultry  stafve,  create 
a  shortage  of  eggs  and  poultry,  the  cattle 
of  Michigan  go  without  feed,  I  do  not 
know. 

Representatives  of  canners  from  all 
over  the  country,  including  many  from 
Michigan,  are  here  today.  They  are  los- 
ing employees  because  higher  wages  are 
paid  in  war  industries.  They  want  to 
pay  15  cents  an  hour  more,  but  to  date 
have  been  denied  that  privilege  by  this 
administration. 

In  some  instances,  canners  are  given  a 
ceiling  price  which  does  not  equal  the 
cost  of  production.  In  other  cases,  the 
administration  refuses  to  name  a  ceil- 
ing price  and  the  canners.  not  knowing 
at  what  price  they  may  be  permitted  to 
sell  the  finished  product,  are  afraid  to 
enter  into  contracts  to  pay  a  fair  price 
to  the  grower  for  his  vegetables  and  fruit. 

How  much  would  you  pay  for,  say, 
asparagus,  or,  later,  cherries,  strawber- 
ries, pears,  or  peaches  to  put  into  cans  if 
you  were  told  that  the  price  at  which  you 
could  sell  the  canned  product  might  be 
less  than  what  you  paid  for  what  went 
into  the  cans,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost 
of  handling  it? 

Knowing  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  formerly  cultivated  land  are 
idle:  that  farm  labor  is  almost  nonexist- 
ent; that  farm  machinery  is  scarce;  that 
the  rains  have  held  back  the  planting  of 
crops,  to  me  disaster  on  the  home  front, 
which  will  inevitably  affect  the  Hghting 
forces,  is  right  on  our  doorstep. 

THZ  REMEDY 

But.  you  say,  what  can  we  do  about  it^ 
This  administration  can  kick  out  those 
incompetents  who  are  fixing  prices,  rules, 
and  regulations  for  rationing;  who  are 
responsible  for  excessive  purchasing  and 
hoarding  by  various  Goverimient  agen- 


cies, and  bring  here  to  Washington  and 
place  in  control  of  the  Nation's  civilian 
production  businessmen  and  industrial- 
ists who  have  demonstrated — yes,  I  mean 
demonstrated — their  ability  to  produce, 
and  who  can  and  will  bring  production. 

Unless  the  administration  gets  rid  of 
Its  professors,  its  New  Deal  planners,  and 
returns  this  Government  to  representa- 
tives of  the  people  who,  in  the  years  gone 
by.  have  fed  and  clothed  us,  our  people 
will  be  himgry  and  without  the  food  to 
satisfy  that  hunger. 

One  way  to  bring  about  that  change 
is  to  quit  pussyfooting;  get  rid  of  the 
notion  that  this  administration  can  do 
no  wrong;  get  the  facts  and  then,  on 
every  possible  occasion,  demand  that  a 
change  be  made.  If  the  protest  is  loud 
and  insistent  enough,  you  will  get  action, 
for  even  a  New  Deal  planner  may  be 
brought  to  realize  that,  if  the  baby  chicks 
cannot  be  fed,  he  will  not  get  any  eggs 
from  them  next  December;  that,  if  the 
cows  go  dry  or  are  killed  for  beef,  there 
will  be  neither  butter  nor  meat  at  Christ- 
mas time,  and  a  new  dealer  sure  likes  to 
eat. 


A  Letter  From  Detroit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C  1    REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
by  David  Lawrence,  from  the  United 
States  News  of  June  11,  1943: 
A  Lcriu  noM  omorr — how  thi  strain  or 

WAR  U  AmCTINC  MANAGEMENT  AND  WORK- 
ERS— EFTSCTS  or  BXJREAUCRACY  ON  WAR 
WORK — THE  NEED  FOR  ariTER  UNDERSTAND- 
IWO  AT  WASHINGTON  AND  ALSO  TOR  NATIONAL 
RECONCIUATION 

(By  David  LawTence) 

There  came  to  hand  last  week  a  letter  from 
a  Christian  clergyman  In  Detroit.  He  has  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  know  at  first  hand 
something  about  the  personal  or  human 
problems  that  the  war  Is  creating.  He  knows 
of  the  irritations  and  strain  that  face  man- 
agement and  workers.  He  looks  sympatheti- 
cally on  all  classes,  and  yet  he  speaks  with 
the  compelling  urge  of  truth  about  the  effect 
that  the  Washington  red  tape  and  bureauc- 
racy Is  having  on  the  actual  day-by-day  life 
of  the  men  who  must  bear  the  huge  burden 
of  war  prcductlon  set  for  them.     He  wTites: 

"The  dc.'h  of  Edsel  Ford  at  the  age  of  49 
Is  a  sign  (.:  a  danger  to  the  war  effort  which 
may  alreaci:  be  more  serious  than  the  great 
strikes  in  h  home  city  Detroit  and  In  Akron. 
Behind  the  professionally  bare  statements  of 
his  physicia.is.  it  would  seem  that  the  stark 
facts  are  that  this  h?ad  of  the  world's  greatest 
Industrial  empire  did  of  overwork.  Pushing 
himself  to  high  pressure  work  for  16  and  18 
hours  a  day  after  a  serious  operation  for 
ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  carrying  on  despite 
the  pleas  of  his  ph3rslclans  and  family  to  stop 
was  certainly  unwise,  but  his  death  niay  bring 
to  light  a  serious  menace  to  our  hope  to 
victory.  That  threat  is  the  overwork  of 
management. 


"I  am  a  clergyman.  I  bury  these  men  past 
45  who  literally  die  at  their  desks.  I  have  a 
half-dozen  of  these  executives  on  my  sick 
ll-st  now.  They  are  all  men  who  are  pushing 
themselves  bej'ond  human  endurance.  They 
all  say  the  same  thing:  'How  are  we  going  to 
get  the  stuff  out?'  They  have  forgotten 
about  the  normal  working  day.  Nothing  is 
in  their  minds  about  how  long  they  should 
work.  They  all  say  another  thing,  too — 'if 
It  was  not  for  the  buck-passing  and  the  bun- 
gling in  Washington  perhaps  we  could  get 
something  done.'  And  too  many  of  these 
men  are  going  down  the  valley.  They  are 
not  .-^j-lnts.  And  they  are  not  the  only  peo- 
ple who  worry  about  the  war.  But  their 
goir.g  will  make  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  us  worry 
because  they  represent  the  shrewd.  Irre- 
placeable element  of  management — that 
hidden  factor  which  is  the  secret  of  dynamic 
Detroit 

"To  be  sure  there  are  many  workers  who 
are  also  going  down  from  overwork.  To  these, 
too.  I  minister.  Strangely  enough  their  com- 
plaint is  the  same:  'How  can  we  get  the 
stuff  out,  and  why  doesn't  Washington  give 
us  a  break?' 

"The^e  men  are  usually  the  old-timers,  the 
men  who  were  brought  up  In  the  stern  school 
of  hire-and-fl.'-e.  Strangely  enough  these 
men  who  have  the  greatest  cause  for  resent- 
ment against  the  management  have  the  least 
resentment  and  have  the  most  personal  drive 
for  production.  Those  oldsters  who  went 
through  the  seasonal  lay-offs,  the  factory  poll- 
tic=.  the  ruthlessness  and  uncertainty  of  the 
great  production  days  In  the  auto  Industry, 
are  the  men  who  today  are  taking  the  war 
effort  most  .seriously  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  the  men  who  know  what  a 
priceless  asset  good  management  Is. 

"As  for  many  of  the  new  workers,  well,  they 
have  not  gone  through  the  fire.  They  are 
confused  not  only  by  the  newness  and  the 
vastness  of  life  here  but  by  the  strange  cur- 
rents flowing  about  their  feet.  The  recent 
strikes  here  are  an  Indication  of  the  thing 
that  upsets  a  lot  of  the  new  workers  and 
robs  them  of  the  fight  to  win. 

'It  should  be  noted  that  the  strikes  broke 
out  here  In  Detroit  less  than  3  weeks  after 
Browder's  visit.  He  was  pardoned  by  the 
President  for  the  cause  of  unity  but  his  visit 
here  was  certainly  followed  by  anything  else 
than  unity.  The  strikes  here  are  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Communists  to  unseat  the  pres- 
ent Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations' 
leadership,  which,  despite  public  opinion,  is 
definitely  not  Red.  Though  Stalin  dissolved 
the  Comintern,  the  American  Communist 
has  definitely  made  his  choice  that  between 
even  the  cause  of  his  spiritual  homeland 
Russia  and  the  cause  of  world  revolution  he 
will  be  a  revolutionist.  We  have  the  strange 
spectacle  here  of  good  Catholics  pleading  with 
Reds  to  increase  war  production  and  help 
Russia,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  record  In  the 
reliable  public  press.  Perhaps  the  Commu- 
nists figured  that  Russia  was  going  along  so 
well  that  a  slight  Interruption  In  production 
t)f  war  goods  could  be  risked  for  the  sake  of 
control  of  the  unions. 

"What  does  the  average  worker  think  about 
the  whole  thing?  Well,  he  Is  pretty  much 
confused  and  a  bit  disgusted,  too.  You  see. 
the  average  worker  has  had  a  hard  time  find- 
ing out  what  was  cooking.  The  word  was 
passod  along  to  him  that  he  had  better  not 
report  to  work  or  else— that  the  companies 
were  double-crossing  him  and  that  there  had 
to  be  a  show-down.  So  he  obeyed  orders  and 
went  out.  only  to  discover  that  the  union 
did  not  want  him  to  go  out,  after  all.  So  he 
went  down  and  fiipped  a  few  beers  and 
worked  In  hi.s  Victory  garden  until  the  thing 
blew  over. 

"Confa.'^ion  Is  the  main  strategy  of  the 
Communists,  and  they  certainly  got  the 
workers   confused    this    time.     Hundreds   of 
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union  leaders  are  doing  as  Edsel  Pord  did, 
working  day  and  night  to  get  the  men  back  to 
work.  These  leaders,  too,  find  out  that  Rs 
managers  of  the  destiny  of  labor  they  mtut 
forget  the  8-hour  day  for  themselves  and 
must  fight  "to  get  out  the  stuff.'  It  is  strange 
to  see  the  union  leaders  spending  18  hours  a 
day  fighting  for  the  8-hour  day. 

"So  here  we  are  in  Detroit.  The  men  In 
management  are  war  casualties.  The  men 
who  manage  labor  are  overworked.  The  aver- 
age worker  Is  either  working  under  pressure 
or  he  is  waiting  for  somebody  to  make  up 
their  mind  about  some  rule  or  other  or  to  get 
some  stuff  to  him.  Meanwhile,  the  struggle 
goes  on  for  the  leadership  of  the  labor  move- 
ment and  with  it  the  domination  of  our 
Nation. 

"Now,  why  doesn't  Washington  do  Some- 
thing? Well,  if  you  have  got  about  four 
drinks  under  your  own  belt,  tlie  drunk  will 
not  take  you  seriously  as  you  tell  blm  the 
perils  of  alcohol.  The  child  who  knows  his 
parents  cheated  on  ration  coupons  will  not 
take  seriously  the  lecture  of  a  parent  about 
classroom  cnbbing.  So  it  is  with  Washing- 
ton. Seme  of  the  men  there  seem  to  be  more 
preoccupied  with  personal  power  and  privi- 
lege and  with  the  advancement  of  political 
philosophies  than  tbey  are  with  winning  the 
war.  So  when  they  come  on  to  Detroit — and 
they  do  come  on  in  drcvea — the  worker  says 
'baloney,'  or  words  to  that  effect. 

"The  need  is  for  two  things — national  hon- 
esty and  national  reconciliation.  In  this, 
Washington  can  lead.  Perhaps  the  leader- 
Bhtp  will  come  out  of  labor.  Perhaps  It  will 
come  from  management.  But  we  can  all 
hope  that  we  have  come  to  the  high-water 
mark  of  confusion  and  that  the  forces  of 
personal  prlvUege  and  corrosive  pliUosophies 
will  be  thrown  back  by  Americans  who  say: 
"Let's  tell  the  truth,  and  let's  get  along  with 
each  other.'  For  a  decade  now  we  have  been 
taught  to  hate  each  other,  to  sucpcct  each 
other.  Now  we  hSTe  got  to  be  honest  and 
work  together  for  victory.  America  is  what 
matters  now,  and  a  new  national  honesty  Is 
our  most  pressing  need." 

What  a  penetrating  slogan  1  Hational  bon- 
etty  and  national  reconcillatlan  I  There  we 
have  in  a  sentence  the  crying  need  oC  our 
times. 

Honesty  U  not  Just  an  abstract  virtue — 
like  a  philosophy  or  dogma.  It  is  a  challenge 
to  the  IndiTlduai — a  test  of  his  everyday  be- 
havior In  anything  and  everything  in  relatloti 
to  his  fellow  man. 

Honesty  for  management  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  keeping  books  straight  or  obeying 
the  laws  governing  fraud.  It  means  apprais- 
ing truly  and  fairly  the  requests  and  needs 
of  workers.  It  means  a  suppression  of  sel- 
fishness and  greed  for  management,  directors, 
stockholders.  It  means  mere  than  that — an 
examination  of  conscience.  For  honesty  is 
net  a  thing  to  be  searched  for  outside.  Every 
Individual  knows  within  his  own  heart  what 
Is  or  is  not  honest. 

Honesty  for  workers  and  their  union  leaders 
is  of  the  same  pattern.  To  what  extent  Is  a 
labor  union  demand  a  mere  expression  of 
political  desire  for  gain  In  holding  a  union 
office?  To  what  extent  Is  it  a  ratlonaliaed  de- 
sire for  self-aggrandizement  at  the  expense 
of  the  public?  The  standard  is  not  difficult 
to  apply.  Each  individual  knows  that  stand- 
ard a7;d  can  measure  his  conduct  by  it — jxo- 
Tlded  he  feela  the  urge. 

How  shall  that  urge  be  stimulated?  The 
church  can  do  much,  but  laymen  within  it 
can  do  more.  In  a  crisis  like  the  present 
when  human  lives  are  being  sacrificed,  the 
duty  of  all  of  us  is  to  reexamine  oar  own 
acts  In  the  light  of  those  sacrifices.  Are 
we  who  remain  at  home  doing  what  we 
should  to  make  this  a  better  world  or,  to 
put  It  rjore  concretely,  are  we  doing  any- 
thing within  even  our  own  small  orbit  of 
action  to  spread  the  staadards  of  honesty  and 
unselfishness? 


National  reconcfllatlon — how  far-reaehhig 
that  need  Is  one  can  learn  Just  by  reading  tbe 
headlines  about  events  Inside  and  outside 
of  Washington.  The  bickerings  oS  govern- 
mental executives  with  each  other,  tbe  fric- 
tion that  comes  from  misuse  of  power  foe 
personal  prestige  or  ambition,  the  conflicts 
of  people  with  one  another  in  tbe  field  at 
business  and  lndustr3r — these  are  all  in  need 
of  a  spirit  of  .-econcHlatlon. 

Reconciliation  can  develop  best  if  there  Is 
an  atmosphere  of  spiritual  responsibility. 
This  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  ritual  or  re- 
ligious observance  but  primarily  a  problem  of 
individual  regeneration.  The  goals  may 
seem  far  distant.  Passions  and  bitterness 
get  the  better  of  us  too  often.  Resentments 
gnaw  within  us  like  cancers  Just  because  our 
precious  possession — pride — is  hurt.  We 
strive  to  overcome  this.  We  falter  on  the 
way.  But  It  is  better  to  falter,  to  stumble 
forward,  than  never  to  move  at  all. 

Yes.  there  Is  great  need  for  national  hon- 
esty and  national  reconciliation.  What  De- 
troit needs  every  city  and  town  in  the  United 
States  needs,  too.  The  task  is  tq)  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  conscience. 


FareweU  to  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPEBSKNTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  li,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
writer  with  the  ability,  the  experience, 
the  unquestioned  patriotism  of  David 
Lawrence,  publisher  of  the  United  States 
News,  writes  an  editorial  like  the  follow- 
ing, there  is  no  need  for  Republicans  or 
anyone  else  to  ofler  apology  for  criticism 
of  the  New  Deal,  to  any  of  tbe  smear 
artists,  tbe  warmxxigers,  or  the  money 
changers,  who  are  so  determined  that  we 
shall  surrender  our  independence,  for- 
sake democracy,  estabMsh  a  dictatorship, 
and  become  a  puppet  In  a  superwortd  or- 
ganization, who  intend  to  play  world 
politics  at  our  expense. 

Right  here  at  home  is  a  task  worthy  of 
the  best  efforts  of  every  <me  of  us.  The 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

Overseas  our  boys  were  fighting  last  week. 
Some  of  them  were  killed.  Some  of  them 
were  wounded.  More  will  be  kiHed  and 
wounded  in  the  months  ahead. 

They  have  been  told  again  and  again  that 
this  is  a  war  to  preserve  our  freedoms — our 
liberties. 

But  last  week  six  Justices  appointed  by 
President  Eloosevelt,  constituting  a  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
took  away  a  basic  llbertj^ — the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  be  governed  by  laws  and  not  by  the 
arbitrary  power  of  a  bureaucrat,  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  know  eiqillcttly  vrhat  are  the 
punishments  incurred  for  vtolations  of  a 
statute. 

Our  boys  are  not  fighting  to  sustain  tbe 
privilege  of  oOlclals  in  any  Ctovemment 
agency  to  fix  whatever  panUhments  they 
please  for  a  violation  of  law. 

Tet  tbe  Supreme  Court  majority  decided. 
In  effect,  that  •  Oovemment  ageney  can  fix 
any  punishment  it  desires  although  not  ex- 
plicitly mentkmed  In  the  statute  that  Is 
broken.  The  precedent  ts  fixed.  The  die 
Is  cast.  Only  a  ctmstltutkxial  aawmtanent 
can   abrogate   a  decision  of   the   Supreme 


Court.  Only  a  change  In  the  memberahlp  of 
the  Court  over  a  long  period  ot  years  can 
reverse  it. 

nrcaoACHXKG  om  rxjHcnoMs  or  ths  coHcxsn 

Preflktoit  Roosevelt  didn't  like  the  de- 
cisions of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  bo  in  1937  he 
openly  tried  to  get  rtd  of  a  majority  of  tbe 
members  of  tbe  Court  sitting  at  that  time. 
He  didn't  soeceed  that  way.  but  be  did  suc- 
ceed another  way — be  "packed "  the  Court 
with  administrative  aeelcts  when  fate  gave 
him  the  chance.  And  today  those  Justices  are 
taking  away  one  by  one  the  rights  of  the  cltl- 
aen.  The  Constitution  today  is  what  ihe 
New  Deal  says  it  is.  Not  only  has  tbe 
"packed"  Court  begun  to  teU  Congress  what 
It  meant  when  It  passed  legislation,  but  it 
has  begun  to  supply  missing  words  to  the 
statutes,  as  in  the  Pbelps-Dodge  ease  d»> 
cided  April  28.  1941.  This  Is  a  vicious  en- 
crocicbment  on  the  legislative  function.  And 
there  is  no  redress  except  by  explicit  pro- 
hibitions, if  indeed,  tbe  Supreme  Court  wlU 
not  eaprieioualy  rule  some  day  thst  tbcae, 
too,  are  beyond  the  power  of  Congress. 

The  latest  case  minces  no  words.  It  frankly 
empowers  a  governmental  agency  to  select 
whatever  punishment  it  pleases  so  long  as  in 
the  Judgment  of  that  agency  the  punishment 
"effectuates  the  policies  of  the  act." 

Again  and  again  In  legislative  hb.tory  Con- 
gress has  put  a  paragraph  or  provision  In  Its 
statutes  giving  an  executive  agency  or  com- 
mission  power  to  write  the  necessary  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law. 
This  has  always  been  Inserted  In  routine  fash- 
ion, and  It  has  always  meant  heretofore  tbat 
clarifying  rules  or  regulations  could  be  pro- 
mulgated provided  they  conformed  to  the 
meaning  of  the  law  Itself.  Always  the  penal- 
ties, on  the  other  hand,  for  disobeying  a  law 
were  speciflcaDy  stated,  and  It  never  was 
asEumed  that  additional  penalties  could  be 
created  by  mere  regulations.  Indeed,  pre- 
vious Supreme  Court  decisions,  and  an  opin- 
ion of  tbe  Attorney  General  under  the  Roose- 
velt adrainlstraticn  as  late  as  1905,  perstiaslve- 
)y  contended  that  no  executive  agency  has 
the  power  to  create  what  Is  known  as  admin- 
istrative penalties. 
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Bncooraged.  bowever.  by  tbe  Suprema 
Court's  recent  decistons  and  precedCBts, 
gcvemmcntal  agencies  are  imposing  penal- 
ties right  and  left.  A  special  committee  at 
seven  Members  ot  tbe  House  ot  Representa- 
tives headed  by  Representative  Howaxo  W. 
Smith  of  Virginia.  Democrat,  la  at  present 
making  a  comiirehenslve  investigation  of 
these  bureaucratic  penalties,  and  ths  record 
already  completed  is  a  startling  dtadosure  of 
the  manner  in  which  tbe  cltiaen  has  been 
robbed  of  his  rlghta — it  Is  an  amaaing  story 
of  administrative  tyranny. 

Let  us,  however,  note  specifically  the  latest 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  majority — 
JufUces  Murphy,  Frankfurter.  Reed.  Douglas, 
Black,  and  Rutledge. 

The  case  before  the  Court  waa  that  of  a 
Virginia  company  which  waa  adjialged  to 
have  interfered  with  the  rights  d  colleetlv* 
bargaining  of  its  employees  by  reeognlstns  a 
union  the  formation  of  which  was  deemed 
to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  oompaay 
itself.  A  contract  with  the  so-called  eoa»- 
pany  union  was  entered  Into  and  tbe  em- 
ployees received  various  benefits,  indxidliiK  a 
new  wage  scale.  Dues  were  eoUected  by 
check-off,  deducted  by  tbe  company  from 
wages  and  paid  over  to  the  union  In  the 
customary  way.  Not  content  to  disestablish 
the  union,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  ordered  the  dues  returned  In  full  by 
the  company  to  the  men  without  regard  to 
whether  they  received  any  wage  toereaaes  or 
benefits  while  members  of  tbe  imlon  and 
in  the  face  of  the  admitted  fact  tbat  onee 
the  union  waa  oegamimd  tt  tODCtlcmed 
properly. 
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The  majority  opinion  of  the  CJourt  says: 
"The  instant  reimbursement  order  Is  not  a 
redress  tor  a  private  wrong.  Like  a  back- 
pay order  It  does  restore  to  the  employees 
in  some  measure  what  was  taken  from  them 
because  of  the  company's  imfalr  labor  prac- 
tices. In  this,  both  these  types  of  monetary 
awards  somewhat  resemble  compensation  for 
private  injury,  but  it  must  be  constantly  re- 
membered that  both  are  remedies  created 
by  statute — the  one  explicitly  and  the  other 
Implicitly  in  the  concept  of  effectuation  of 
the  policies  of  the  act  •  •  •  they  vindi- 
cate public,  not  private,  rights. 

"For  this  reason  it  Is  erroneous  to  char- 
acterize this  reimbursement  order  as  penal  or 
•s  the  adjudication  of  a  mass  tort.  It  Is 
equally  wrong  to  fetter  the  Board's  discretion 
by  compelling  It  to  observe  conventional 
common  law  or  chancery  principles  In  fash- 
ioning such  an  order,  or  to  force  It  to  In- 
quire into  the  amount  of  damages  actually 
sustained.  Whether  and  to  what  extent  such 
matters  should  be  considered  Is  a  complex 
problem  for  the  Board  to  decide  in  the  light 
of  its  administrative  experience  and  knowl- 
edge." 

IS   "CBNIRAI.   AUTHOHrrr"  ALL   THAT   IS  KZEDCD7 

What  language  is  this?  Since  when  does 
Congress  create  penalties  "Implicitly"  and 
let  executive  agencies  determine  within  their 
"administrative  experience  and  knowledge" 
what  puniahment  to  Inflict  on  the  citizen? 
Is  this  America  where  these  things  are  hap- 
pening? 

Justice  Frankfurter,  in  his  concurring 
opinion,  carries  the  fiction  further.  He  says: 
"Needless  to  say.  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  Board's  require- 
ment that  the  coerced  dues  be  restored  to 
the  employees.  Our  decision  can  go  no  fur- 
ther than  that,  within  the  framework  of 
the  general  authority  given  It  by  Congress, 
the  Board  is  empowered  to  find  that  when 
men  pay  dues  to  a  company-dominated 
union,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  their  Jobs,  It 
is  the  company  which  has  in  fact  conunand- 
ed  the  payment  of  the  dues  and  it  is  the 
company  which  m;«t  make  restoration." 

And  what  is  meant  by  the  words  "within 
the  framework  of  the  general  authority" 
given  to  the  Board  by  Congress? 

Is  it  sufBclent  for  the  Coxirt  to  decide  cases 
now  on  the  basis  of  "general"  authority? 
Wasn't  it  Hitler  who  told  his  courts  to  de- 
cide cases  on  the  basis  of  the  "general  senti- 
ment prevailing  in  the  communities"  where 
the  victims  were  tried?  Isn't  that  a  system 
of  government  by  men  rather  than  laws? 
Justice  Roberta.  Justice  Jackson,  and  Chief 
Justice  Stone,  in  their  dissenting  opinion 
last  week  say  in  part : 

"The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  gives 
the  Board  no  power  to  Impose  liability  for 
any  supposed  injury  arising  out  of  the  com- 
pulsion of  employees  to  contribute  dues  to 
the  imion.  Nor  can  the  order  of  restitution 
be  grounded  upon  any  theory  that  althoiigh 
the  unfair  labor  practice  constitutes  a  pubUc 
rather  than  a  private  wrong,  the  power 
granted  to  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  act 
envisages  imposition  of  a  penalty  for  wrongful 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  •  •  • 
"All  the  facts  foynd  in  this  connection 
relate  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  organlaatlon 
of  the  union.  There  Is  no  finding,  and  no 
facts  which  would  Justify  a  flnding.  tliat  sub- 
sequent to  the  organization  of  the  union, 
the  employer  Interfered  with  It,  dominated 
It.  or  supported  it  in  any  manner' 

WOaOING  OF  LAWS  SHOULD  UMPI  IMPLIED  POWXX 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Judges 
on  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  in  U  separate 
cases  involving  other  companies  decided  the 
same  issue  against  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

What  can  be  done  about  it? 


Congress  should  insert  in  every  statute 
adopted  hereafter  Involving  any  grant  of 
punitive  power  to  administrative  agencies, 
and  in  all  appropriation  bills  passed  in  the 
future,  a  simple  clause  in  language  like  the 
following: 

"Nothing  in  this  art  or  in  any  other  law 
of  the  United  States  gives  any  agency  or  offi- 
cial the  power  to  Impose  upon  any  citizen 
a  penalty,  public  or  private,  which  Is  net  spe- 
cifically prescribed  In  the  statutes." 

The  time  has  come  to  play  fair  with  the 
boys  overseas.  Instead  of  worrj-lng,  as  did 
our  Vice  President  the  other  day.  whether 
Russia  might  be  double  crossed  in  the  post- 
war period,  let's  worry  a  little  during  the 
war  about  double  crossing  the  American 
people  who  are  today  making  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  giving  the  blood  of  their  sons  to 
fight  a  war  so  often  sloganized  as  a  war  to 
preserve  our  "four  freedoms." 


Gleefal  Mood  of  Opponents  of  Adminis- 
tration Evaporates  When  They  See 
Result  of  Acts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1943 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
by  Samuel  Grafton: 

I'D  Rathes  Be  Right — Gleefxjl  Mood  or  Op- 
poNiNTs  or  Administration  Evaporates 
When  Thet  See  Result  or  Acts 

(By  Samuel  Grafton) 
A  few  months  ago  the  opposition  in  Con- 
gress was  In  a  gleeful  temper.  In  fact,  it  was 
higher  than  a  kite.  During  the  first  weeks 
of  January  the  opposition  fairly  bubbled  with 
plans  for  firing  Government  agencies,  for  cut- 
ting, dismissing,  investigating,  probing,  block- 
ing, and  curbing. 

I  must  report  to  you  that  a  reaction  has 
■et  in.  In  part,  this  is  the  opposition's  own 
fault.  It  overplayed  its  hand.  It  hit  on  the 
device  of  tacking  riders  onto  important  bills, 
each  one  forbidding  the  use  of  public  funds 
to  pay  the  salary  of  a  named  individual,  such 
aa  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Government  secre- 
tary of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

This  enabled  the  opposition,  so  long  as  it 
had  a  bare  majority,  to  impeach  without 
impeaching,  without  trial  or  formal  charges. 
It  quiciJy  became  obvious  to  men  of  good 
will — and  there  are  many  such  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress— that  this  bill  of  attainder  de- 
vice was  extremely  dangerous.  If  unchecked, 
it  could  some  time  be  used  even  to  remove 
Justices  from  the  Supreme  Court,  or  infor- 
mally to  dismiss  a  duly  elected  President. 
The  Senate  is  making  a  fight  against  the 
practice,  and  not  for  love  of  Lovett  alone. 

TURNED  TO  AGENCIES 

The  oppoeltlon  also  turned  its  attention 
to  whole  agencies,  as  well  as  individuals.  It 
led  a  bitter  assault  against  the  Farm  SecurU> 
Administration.  For  a  time  It  tried  to  kill 
this  bureau  by  the  Ingenious  device  of  hav- 
ing the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Hoiise  refuse  an  appropriation,  and  then 
having  the  Rules  Committee  refuse  to  allow 
the  House  to  restore  the  appropriation  on 
the  floor;  thus  killing  the  agency  without 
debate  or  vote,  a  bill  of  attainder  in  spades. 
Representative  LAMBKicTsoif,  of  Kansas,  was 
acUve  in  this  attempted  blitz.  , 


But  again  the  hand  was  overplayed.  The 
House  Rules  Committee  is  not  exactly  a  ruse- 
bud,  but  it  was  shocked  and  refused  the  rule. 
Enough  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
was  saved  in  the  House  to  permit  the  Senate 
to  try  to  save  the  rest  of  It,  which  it  Is  now 
doing. 

THEIR    HATE   NOT   SHARED 

Let  me  once  more  call  attention  to  the 
gleeful  mood  in  which  these  blitzes  were 
planned.  These  men,  of  whom  Lambertson 
is  only  an  example,  had  so  sold  themselves 
on  the  theory  that  all  America  shared  their 
hate  for  everything  that  has  happened  in 
the  last  10  years  that  they  passed  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  ordinary  caution. 

I  firmly  believe  that  they  never  even  took  a 
good  look  at  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration, or  quite  knew  what  they  were  attack- 
ing when  they  sailed  Into  this  agency,  which 
helps  America's  farmers  to  buy  and  hold  their 
own  farms.  Certainly  much  of  Congress 
seemed  dazed  when  such  men  as  Ralph  Mc- 
Glll,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference  sprang  to  the  agency's 
defense. 

The  opposition  had  talked  Itself  Into  be- 
lieving that  its  own  private  language,  about 
professors  and  frankfurters  and  what  not.  was 
the  common  speech  of  the  country;  that  the 
mood  of  its  own  tirades  was  the  public  mood; 
that  to  win  a  fight  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  prove  a  case,  but  only  to  affix  a  label. 

dignity  reappears 
Yet  there  Is  a  certain  higher  dignity  in 
handling  the  affairs  of  this  Republic,  which 
perhaps  we  lose  at  intervals,  but  which  has 
a  way  of  reappearing  In  moments  of  genuine 
necessity.  Certainly,  the  opposition  seems 
to  have  misread  the  signs.  That  Is  a  serious 
mistake  on  the  part  of  an  opposition.  It 
needs  to  go  back  and  do  some  more  home- 
work. 

The  gleefulness  of  last  January  Is  evapo- 
rating. Somehow,  in  the  heat  of  early  sum- 
mer, it  no  longer  seems  like  a  reasonable  plan 
to  attack  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  taking  farms  from 
poor  farmers. 

There  are  undoubtedly  going  to  be  changes 
In  many  of  our  agencies.  But  the  great  con- 
gressional discovery  of  1943  is  that  this  is 
going  to  be  serious  and  responsible  work, 
not  to  be  done  by  a  man  swinging  a  sledge 
hammer  with  a  look  In  his  eye  showing  that 
he  Is  out  of  this  world 


The  Political  Parade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMMET  O'NEAL 

or    KENTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1943 

Mr.  O'NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Sam  Hobbs  of  Alabama,  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House, 
is  a  deep  and  intelligent  student  of  our 
Constitution.  His  viewpoint  is  always 
worthy  of  consideration.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  therein  an  article  by  George 
Rothwell  Brown  relative  to  Judge  Hobbs' 
attitude  toward  the  recent  urgent  de- 
ficiency bill: 

The  PoLmcAL  Parade 
(By  George  Rothwll  Brown) 
Washington,  June  11.— The  House  of  Rep- 
resiutatives   has    not   yet   won   the   war   of 
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nerves  a^.iinst  left-wing  radicalism  In  the 
New  Dc:il   bureaucracy 

But  It  has  the  extreme  leftists  among 
these  bureaucrats  as  Jittery  as  Hitler  as  he 
trie-t  to  I'.gure  out  whore  the  next  Dlow  is  to 
fall. 

The  lower  bra.  ch  of  Congress  at  least  is 
standi r.g  by  its  guns  in  tlie  drive  to  rid  the 
Federal  service  cf  the  key-place  radicals. 
Qtute  a  number  of  ihein  have  resigned  under 
lire. 

DEFICIENCY    EILL 

When  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  ca.ne  back 
to  the  House  irom  conference  on  Tuesday 
the  House  with  grmi  determination  insisted 
on  its  prcvL'-ion  to  oust  from  the  payroll 
Goodwin  B.  Watson  and  William  E.  Dodd, 
Jr.,  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission staff,  and  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  of  the 
Interior  Department. 

This  put  It  squarely  up  to  the  Senate  to 
face  the  issue  thus  raised  on  a  roll-call  vote. 

But  an  incident  occurred  in  the  House  of 
very  great  signiticance,  which  v;ill  be  heard 
from  later. 

Representative  Sam  Hobbs.  of  Alabama,  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  otfered 
an  amendment  to  substitute  for  the  House 
provision  ousting  these  three  men  by  name  a 
provision  of  nine  paragraphs  designed  to  cc- 
compliah  the  same  purpose  without  specifi- 
cally mentioning  any  individual. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Speaker  R.wburn  sustained  a  point  of  or- 
der against  the  substitute  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  germane.  But  Mr.  Hobbs 
had  the  satisfaction  cf  having  his  amend- 
ment read  in  full  to  the  House. 

It  was  so  sound  and  so  strongly  drawn 
that  many  of  Mr.  Hobbs'  colleagues  urged 
him  to  offer  his  proposal  as  a  separate  bill. 
As  Representative  John  Taber,  of  New  York, 
said: 

"That  Is  a  good  thing  and  It  ought  to  be 
on  the  statute  books." 

Mr.  Hoars  said  he  would  introduce  his 
proposition  a.s  a  .separate  till  and.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  writer,  when  he  does  so  the 
House  of  Reprcsentati\es,  in  its  present 
mood,  will  vote  to  enact  it  into  law. 

While  the  House  is  going  after  the  radicals 
piecemeal  it  realizes  that  the  process  is  not 
a  perfect  one.  It  Is  like  trying  to  pick  the 
eggs  one  by  one  out  of  a  shad  roe. 

POLICY   MAKERS 

If  the  .suRcestion  made  to  the  Hcuse  on 
Tuesday  by  Mr.  Hcbbs  should  become  law.  it 
would  drive  the  New  Deal  left-wing  policy 
malicr?.  who  arc  trying  to  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can ecf  nomic  system  under  cover  cf  the  war, 
Into  wholrs?le  flight  from  Washington. 

Under  the  Hobbs  plan  it  would  be  made  un- 
lawful for  anybody  in  the  Government  service 
to  employ  any  person  known  to  have  been 
engaged  in  activities  subversive  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  entertained  a  philosophy  that 
would  be  destructive  of  the  American  system. 

But  It  goes  a  significant  step  farther.  It 
would  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  who 
hr;.<5  Ix'cn  engaged  in  subversive  activities  or 
who  subscribes  to  a  philosophy  destructive  of 
the  American  system  to  accept  employment 
In   the  Government  service. 

HIGH    CRIMES 

The  la."t  provision  of  the  Hobbs  bill,  as 
outlined  to  the  House  this  week,  expressly 
provides  that  the  offenses  designated  would 
be  specifically  made  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stiiuiicn 

In  other  words  offenders  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  employers  as  well  as  employees, 
could  be  dealt  with  by  Congress  in  impeach- 
ment proceedings. 

If  this  plan  should  become  the  law  of  this 
land.  New  Deal  left  wingers  wlio  have  been 
members  of  Communist  organizations  or  as- 
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Eociates  of  front  groups  or  fellow  travelers 
would  accept  places  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice in  the  Washington  bureaucracy  at  their 
peril. 

This  would  nip  radicalism  in  the  bud. 

Mr.  Hobbs  has  made  a  constructive  con- 
tribution to  the  burning  question  of  the  day 
In  Washington:  how  to  sa%-e  the  American 
political  and  economic  systems  from  those  in 
high  places  who  are  trying  to  destroy  tliem. 


Where  Does  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Get  the  Money? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1943 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  have  been  comforted  in  the 
thought  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  still  had  the  power  to  appropriate 
money.  However,  we  find  that  this 
power  of  the  purse  is  not  entirely  re- 
tained by  Congress.  The  vast  delegation 
of  power  to  the  Executive  in  the  years 
gone  by  ha.s  carried  with  it  this  consti- 
tutional powder  of  the  Congress  and  it  is 
now  being  exercised  by  others. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
not  authorized  the  program  of  roll-back 
of  prices  and  the  payment  of  subsidies. 
Neither  have  we  appropriated  money  for 
that  purpose.    Yet  the  program  proceeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can"  change  the  Congress.  Con- 
gressmen are  elected  by  the  people  and 
defeated  by  the  people.  Consequently, 
that  power  which  is  exercised  by  the  Con- 
gress is,  in  effect,  being  exercised  by  the 
people  because  the  people  have  control 
of  the  Congress.  That  system  of  govern- 
ment is  liberalism  in  the  truest  sense.  A 
goverrunent  by  boards,  bureaus,  and 
agencies  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  people  and  which  issue  regulations, 
edicts,  and  directives  is  despotism,  and  is 
a  step  backward  in  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  a  letier  which  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corjjoration : 

JUNX  14,  1943. 
Mr.  Jesee  H.  Jones. 

Reconstructicm  Finance  Corporation. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones:  I  am  writing  to  ask  you 
several  questions  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
sidies being  paid  In  coruiection  with  the  roll- 
back of  prices  of  food  products,  such  as  but- 
ter and  meat. 

If  I  understand  this  subsidy  business  cor- 
rectly, it  is  a  sales  tax  in  reverse.  The  plan 
in  reference  to  butter  calls  for  lowering  the 
ceiling  from  46  cents  to  41  cents  per  pound. 
The  maker  of  butter  is  to  be  paid  the  5  cents 
represented  by  the  roll-back  by  the  United 
States  Government.  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  will  only  be  12  poimds  of  butter  per 
person  available  in  1943,  so  this  plan  can 
only  save  an  individual  60  cents  per  year.  It 
Is  not  doing  anything  substantial  for  any 
consumer.    The  direct  cost  In  Bubsldies  wlU 


be  about  $90,000,000  but  the  cost  in  paying: 
the  subsidies,  both  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  butter  industry,  will  be  terrific  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  meat  subsidy  plan, 
but  the  same  principles  are  involved. 

This  subsidy  plan  is  inflationary.  At  a 
time  when  the  national  Income  Is  at  an  all- 
time  high  and  when  the  highest  wages  are 
being  paid,  this  plan  requires  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  5  cents  of  the  cost  on  the  butter 
that  the  consumer  buys.  This  leaves  more 
money  in  the  consumers"  hands  and  is  defi- 
nitely inflationary.  To  finance  the  plan,  we 
must  increase  the  national  debt.  That  again 
is  inflationary.  Surely  it  was  never  intended 
that  the  funds  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  were  to  be  used  to  finance  those 
things  which  the  Congress  v;ould  not  approve. 

The  Congress  has  not  appropriated  any 
money  for  this  purpose,  yet  these  subsidy 
programs  are  initiated.  Does  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  or  any  of  Its 
subsidiary  corporations  furnish  any  money. 
funds,  or  credit  for  the  carrying  on  of  this 
subsidy  program?  If  so,  from  what  source 
do  ycu  get  the  money?  What  specific  laws 
grant  you  the  authority  to  provide  funds  for 
this   purpose,   if  funds  are  being  provided? 

As  I  recall,  about  6  months  ago,  a  bill 
passed  the  Hcuse  which  would  raise  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  an  additional  $5,000.- 
000.000.  which  has  never  been  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  committee.  The  impression 
was  clearly  given  in  the  hearings  and  in  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Hotise  that  this 
was  urgent;  that  all  of  the  borrowing  au- 
thority that  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  had  had  been  used  up  or  obli- 
gated. It  was  stated  that  you  mtist  have 
this  »5 ,000,000 ,000  authorization  imme- 
diately. This  additional  authorization  was 
not  given  by  Congress  and  in  view  of  the 
statement  that  all  of  your  previously  granted 
borrowing  authority  had  been  used  or  obli- 
gated, I  am  wondering  where  you  are  getting 
the  money  for  the  operations  you  have  been 
carrying  on  the  past  6  months  end  anticipate 
to  carry  on  in  this  subsidy  program. 

Thanking  you  fcr  an  early  reply    to  the 
specific  questions  I  have  raised  herein,  and 
with  personal  greetings,  I  am 
Yours  truly, 

Carl  T.  Curtis. 


Peace  Pattern— Western  Style 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WAaHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1943 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace  Is 
more  than  a  theory — or  a  beautiful 
dream.  It  is  a  darned  practical  problem 
that  you  have  to  live  with.  Out  West  last 
week  there  developed  a  war  between  the 
States  over  water  rights,  and  to  the  hear- 
ing held  at  Kalispell.  Mont.,  went  Rufus 
Woods,  of  Wenatchee,  Wash.  Woods  is 
one  of  the  Nation's  well-known  editors 
and  publishers  and  a  member  of  Wash- 
ington State's  progressive  Columbia  Ba- 
sin Commission.  He  went  to  the  meeting 
inspired  with  a  determination  to  work 
some  order  out  of  chaos,  to  bring  good 
will  where  division  had  been  effected.  He 
went,  convinced  that  no  man  or  peoples 
should  exploit  another. 


It- 
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He  said: 

We  \uilte  with  you  In  the  general  policy 
that  neither  Idaho  nor  Montana  should  be 
decpoiled  In  any  way  in  the  Interests  of  those 
farther  down  the  river. 

Here  is  his  colorful  report,  run  In  his 
own  column  In  the  Wenatchee  Daily 
World: 

TRX  COXratKNCS  AT  KALISFEU. 

(By  Rulua  Woods) 
Kaubpixi.. — Here  we  are  at  the  Kallspell 
conference  called  by  the  Bonneville  adminis- 
tration and  the  United  State*  Army  engi- 
neers, to  discuss  the  raising  of  the  waters  of 
Flathead  Lake.  I  have  never  been  In  any 
meeting  like  It.  The  people  of  this  com- 
munity have  been  churned  to  a  frenzy.  I 
came  over  as  a  representative  of  the  Coltmibla 
Basin  Commission  and  so  far  as  I  know.  I  am 
the  only  man  from  the  State  of  Washington. 
I  had  Just  gotten  here,  and  I  went  down  to 
get  a  imie  something  to  eat.  when  two  of  the 
men  turned  on  me  savagely,  as  though  every 
person  downstream  were  an  enemy. 

I  Just  heard  In  the  hotel  one  man  say: 
•TTou  JtiSt  as  well  get  your  guns  ready."  I 
thought  he  was  Joking,  but  I  find  now  that 
seme  are  ready  to  go  to  that  extreme.  Every 
man  from  downstream  is  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy.  The  report  has  been  put  out  that  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  a  flat  failure.  The 
Dally  Mlssoullan  is  In  this  morning  with  an 
editorial  entitled.  "The  Fight  Begins."  It 
says:  "The  Federal  Power  Commission ,  backed 
by  the  Bonneville  authorities,  has  told  us 
Jus  what  price  It  expects  Montana  to  pay  to 
make  good  a  tremendous  engineering  mis- 
take." 

There  has  been  no  engineering  mistake  on 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  but  that  report  has  been 
put  around  most  assiduously.  The  charge  is 
made  here.  too.  to  the  newspapers,  that  the 
proposed  storage  Is  in  behalf  of  a  gang  of 
■peculators  downstream. 

What  those  of  us  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton are  most  vitally  concerned  over  Is  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  western  Montana. 
Charges  were  made  on  the  floor  that  the 
people  downstream  are  trying  to  loot  the 
Montana  ccpntry  !n  behalf  of  the  cctmtry 
downstream. 

The  whole  picture  as  It  presents  Itself 
•o  far  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  set 
the  people  of  Montana  against  the  pecple 
downstream  and  a  successful  jcb  has  been 
done  In  that  regard.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body wishing  to  take  anything  away  frcm 
Montana  nor  Idaho,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  of  Washington. 

All  the  business  houses  of  the  city  are 
closed  today.  Thursday,  and  delegates  are 
here  from  every  Important  point  in  western 
Montana.  Some  of  the  bitterest  words  were 
hurled  at  Spokane.  In  order  to  be  helpful 
to  the  people  of  Kallspell,  a  report  was  sent 
for  the  record  that  the  raising  of  the  water 
in  Kallspell  would  befoul  the  domestic  water 
supply  of  the  Columbia.  Instead  of  accept- 
ing it  as  an  effort  to  be  helpful.  Winkler, 
chairman  of  the  local  committee,  declared 
that  they  were  cutting  off  Spokane  aa  • 
wholesale  point. 

In  40  years  of  newspaper  experience.  I 
have  seen  some  towns  stirred  up  from  time 
to  time,  but  never  anything  compared  to 
this. 

Back  of  It  all  there  is  a  tremendotia  battle 
•gainst  the  Bonneville  Administration.  The 
Montana  Power  Co.,  which  cover.'  all  this 
section  of  the  State.  Is  doing  moet  of  the 
engineering  from  outside  points,  as  far  aa 
this  conference  is  concerned.  Prom  an  out- 
tide  observer.  I  see  lltUe  likelihood  of  the 
Army  engineers  raising  the  waters  of  the 
l«ke — at  least  not  very  much. 

In  fact.  It  la  a  real  field  day  for  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.    This  company  has  taken  a 


legitimate  local  Lasue.  viz,  that  of  opposing 
the  raising  of  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
organized  all  of  western  Montana  against  it 
Into  a  blast  that  is  being  bannered  in 
streaming  headlines  of  the  newspapers  ci 
Montana. 

And  Grand  Coulee  and  the  pecple  of  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  are  com- 
ing for  their  measure  of  castigatiou — none 
of  which  Is  deserved. 

There  Isn't  a  ghost  of  shew  that  the  waters 
of  Flathead  Lcke  will  be  raised  the  17  feet 
asked  for,  in  the  face  of  local  opposition. 

The  idea  of  having  a  storage  along  the 
headwaters  of  the  Columbia  is  to  let  that  flow 
out  in  the  winter  time  and  level  off  the  flew 
of  the  Columbia.  The  Grand  Coulee  is  built 
with  a  knowledge  and  plan  of  develcpmcnt, 
approximately  1.000,000  kilowatts  of  firm  or 
continuous  and  1, 000,000  kilowatts  of  sum- 
mer or  secondary  power,  due  to  high  water  m 
the  summertime.  The  excessive  demands 
for  power,  especially  for  electrcmetallurgical 
processing,  has  created  an  unusual  demand 
for  the  firm  power.  Then  there  is  another 
factor  which  enters  the  situation.  This  is 
the  lead  factor.  For  example,  the  Wenatchee 
World  uses  50  to  60  horsepower  to  run  Its  b;g 
press,  but  this  runs  less  than  2  hours  a  day.  so 
the  load  factor  Is  low.  but  for  electro  metal- 
lurgical processes,  the  load  factor  is  100  per- 
cent— day  and  night,  month  In  and  month 
out. 

XAIJSPXLL  AWD  CEItTRAL  WASHINGTON 

We  have  many  things  in  common  with 
Kallspell.  Mont.  They  have  the  Rockies  as 
their  background — and  the  rivers  run  west- 
erly to  the  Columbia. 

We  have  the  Cascades  and  our  rivers  run 
easterly  to  the  Columbia. 

They  have  a  rich  background  In  those 
Rockies,  as  we  have  a  rich  background  In 
those  Cascades  of  ours. 

They  have  60  lakes — and  so  have  we.  200 
of  them  In  Chelan  and  Okanogan  Counties. 
They  have  Irrigated  land  and  nonirrigated 
land.    So  have  we. 
They  have  lumber.    So  have  we. 
They  have  livestock — cattle  and  sheep.     So 
have  we. 

But  most  Important  for  the  future  is  this 
power  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Columbia  Is  the  wildest  big  stream  of 
the  civilized  world.  It  Is  the  greatest  asset 
of  them  all  If  we  handle  it  right. 

The  power  of  the  Columbia  la  one  asset 
that  we  dent  want  to  see  mutilated.  And 
when  I  say  mutilated.  I  mean  Just  that. 
For  we  have  the  most  profligate  nation  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

We  had  heard  of  the  prospective  storage 
site  In  Montana,  In  Idaho,  and  In  Briti-h 
Columbia— but  we  felt  that  the  time  for 
storage  was  a  long  thne  In  the  future. 

Now  we  find  that  the  power  of  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  Is  being  used  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

What  Is  the  proper  relationship  between 
these  communities  along  the  Columbia  and 
those  making  up  the  upper  branches  of  the 
stream?  That  Is  one  of  the  questions  which 
came  out  at  the  Kallspell  hearing. 

While  not  being  authorized  to  testify  at 
the  Kallspell  hearing,  I  did  give  out  a  state- 
ment to  the  Kallspell  Interlake  which  was 
given  prominent  space.  The  editor  had  asked 
me  to  give  a  statement  on  the  situation. 
This  is  what  I  gave  the  Daily  Interlake: 

"We  unite  with  you  on  the  broad  policy 
that  each  of  our  northwest  States  should 
have  some  say  regarding  the  development 
and  subsequent  control  of  their  respective 
resources. 

"We  unite  with  you  on  the  general  policy 
that  the  States  of  MonUna,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  should  develop  and  control 
Its  dams  and  reeervoira.  We  have  a  mar- 
velous region  In  this  Northwest  of  ours  if 
w  properly  handle  th«M  resources. 


"We  unite  with  you  in  the  general  policy 
that  neither  Idaho  nor  Montana  should  be 
despoiled  in  any  way  In  the  interests  of  those 
farther  down  the  river. 

"We  challenge  the  report  that  the  engineers 
made  a  monumental  mistake  In  Grand 
Coulee.  They  didn't.  Grand  Coulee  Is  some- 
thing all  of  us  may  be  proud  of  for  the  next 
10  OCO  years.  Under  the  comprehensive  re- 
port by  the  United  States  Army  engineers. 
Grand  Cculee  has  approximately  1.000,000 
kllon-att.^  of  prime  or  continuous  power,  and 
1, OCO  COO  of  secondary  or  summer  power. 
Tl;at  has  been  borne  out  by  actual  experience. 
Tlie  demand  for  power  in  the  Northwest  has 
prcwn  far  beyond  what  could  have  been 
e.\pected. 

"We  unite  with  you  from  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Oregon  on  a  general  policy  of  decentrall- 
z.->ticn  Not  only  should  these  dams  be  built 
back  up  in  these  mountains  but  there  should 
d   industrial   plants   to  go   with 


be    develc^j 
them." 


While  all  the  rest  of  the  newspaper  men 
of  the  Northwest  have  bten  sleeping  on  their 
arms.  Ashley  E.  Hclden  In  the  Spokesman 
Review  has  gone  gunning  for  the  post-war 
capital  of  the  world.  And  he  Is  going  to 
locate  It  in  Spokane.  And  has  he  some  good 
arguments  for  it?  In  the  first  place  the  post- 
war capital  should  be  in  the  United  States, 
In  the  next  place  China  is  to  be  a  place  of  In- 
crca.sing   importance. 

But  the  trump  card  which  he  pulls  from 
out  of  his  accoutrement  bag  is  the  air  map 
of  the  world,  which  shows  that  Spokane  is 
right  where  it  ought  to  be.  Then  the  prob- 
lems of  tomorrow  are  going  to  be  In  the  Pa- 
cific primarily.  And  Spokane  Is  larger  than 
Geneva. 

Blast  my  britches,  If  A.shley  Holden  hasn't 
pulled  a  whopper  this  time!  But  remember 
that  anything  is  possible  in  this  amazing  age. 
Mere  fantastic  things  have  happened  than 
dreaming  a  world  capital  out  of  Spokane. 
I  hereby  enlist  as  a  private  under  Ashley, 
commander  In  chief.  We  invite  the  balance 
of   the   newspaper  gang   to  fall   In. 

Verily  "your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions." 

John  P.  Stevens,  the  man  who  found  Stev- 
ens Pass,  died  the  other  day.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  characters  operating 
in  the  Northwest  50  years  ago  and  more.  He 
was  cne  of  the  Interesting  men  with  whcm 
I  cru'.d  never  catch  up.  I  wanted  to  know 
and  tp.lk  with  John  P.  Stevens.  I  tried  to 
tr.iil  him  down.  I  found  he  was  In  Baltimore 
and  went  there  In  order  to  have  a  visit.  But 
1  m.lssed  him.  Now.  at  the  age  of  90  he  has 
prtsscd. 

The  survey  for  the  Great  Northern  Ra 
way  from  Montana  west  was  headed   up 
John  F.  Stevens.     There  was  no  way  to  ^t 
thrcueh  the  Rockies  except  by  going  throug 
Canada  or  through  southern  Montana  whe 
was   located   the   Northern   Pacific   Railroa 
But   in   1689  Mr.  Stevens  discovered  Marl 
Pass. 

He  was  up  against  a  hard  proposition  whei^ 
they  came  to  the  wall  of  the  Cascades.  He 
covered  45.000  square  miles  before  finding 
Stevens  Pass. 

He  was  chief  engineer  of  Panama  Canal 
for  2  years.  It  was  he  who  laid  out  the 
program  of  construction  for  that  canal.  He 
was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific. He  was  chief  engineer  for  James  J. 
Hill  for  many  years.  When  the  World  War 
came,  he  headed  a  railway  mission  to  help 
rebuild  the  railroads  of  Siberia.  At  the  time 
the  Great  Northern  8-mlle  tunnel  under 
Stevens  Pa?s  was  opened  in  1929,  he  was  de- 
clared the  greatest  living  engineer.  , 

As  I  ruminate  over  the  meeting  In  Kallspcj!, 
the  whole  scene  opens  out  to  me.  iM^iHrto 
Kallspell  the  day  before  the  conference  over 
storing  the  water  In  Flathead  Lake.  How 
some  of  those  men  snorted  at  me  as  they 
found  Z  lived  down  river. 
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In  that  Kallspell  meeting  we  had  most 
everything.  There  was  public  power  and  pri- 
vate power;  there  was  anti-New  Deal  mostly, 
but  some  of  the  other — anti-Washington. 
D.  C:  there  was  Bonneville,  but  nearly  all 
antl-Bonnevllle;  there  was  Montana  and 
Washington  State,  but  mostly  antl-Washlng- 
ton  and  anti-Oregon;  there  was  anti-Grand 
Coulee  aplenty;  that  anti-Grand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville  promoted  by  Montana  power  In- 
terests backlashed  against  the  power  com- 
panies while  the  folks  cheered  for  reservoir 
sites  back  in  the  mountains  and  power  sites 
to  go  with  them. 

As  I  say,  in  that  meeting  was  Just  about 
everything.  In  it  was  the  love  of  the  folks 
for  their  beautiful  lake  and  the  thought  that 
It  might  be  taken  from  them. 

In  that  meeting,  too,  was  the  call  to  leave 
that  lake  alone  and  go  back  up  Into  the 
mountains  and  create  a  storage  at  Hungry 
Horse,  or  back  up  to  some  of  the  other  creeks 
or  to  the  lakes  In  the  mountains  and  store 
the  waters  thcie,  and  the  call  to  produce  the 
power  back  in  those  canyons;  they  don't  want 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  power  or  Bonneville;  they 
want  their  own  power — to  own  and  control  it. 

Tiicn  back  behind  the  scenes  was  the 
Montana  Power  Co  .  and  the  men  in  that 
concern  don't  want  any  power  except  that 
produced  by  private  money.  But  the  owner 
of  the  radio  in  Kallspell  got  the  most  rip- 
roaring'  applause  of  any,  and  prolonged,  when 
he  called  for  the  development  of  these  water 
powers  and  these  storages  back  in  these 
mountains. 

But  the  procram  was  organized  to  lambast 
the  Bonneville  Administration  and  the  down- 
stream folks  "who  wanted  to  steal  the  water 
of  Montana  and  Idaho"  and  use  it  to  develop 
a  power  empire  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Then  that  attack  on  Grand  Coulee  Dam — 
but  the  day  before  the  meeting  was  opened, 
In  came  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  with  that 
enlightening  article  about  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
and  Bonncville  power,  taking  the  wind  out 
of  the  sails  of  those  who  had  expected  to 
demolish  the  big  power  plants  below. 

Over  at  Kallspell  they  have  a  man  whom 
they  call  "Hungry  Horse"  Kelly.  He  Is  editor 
of  the  Kallspell  Monitor,  and  he  certainly 
does  have  the  kind  of  a  mouthpiece  which 
every  community  needs.  He  has  been  ham- 
mering away  on  the  Hungry  Horse  Reservoir 
and  Dam  now  for  years.  Someday  he  will  get 
It.  but  the  building  of  these  dams  and  reser- 
voirs in  the  high  country  will  come  with 
cooperation  between  Montana,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington, and  Oregon. 


Food  Subsidies 


EXTENSJON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Echo  Farms, 
St.  Joseph.  Mo..  June  8.  1943. 
Hon.  William  C.  Cole, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
De.-.r  Sir:  The  recently  announced  roll- 
back price  propcsition  under  the  subsidy  pay- 
ment procedure  affecting  meats  and  certain 
Other  products  will  be  a  great  handicap  to 
the  food  part  of  our  war  effort.    That  idea  is 


Just  simply  another  Imported  "Ism"  and  Is 
strictly  foreign  to  the  American  way  of  Ufe. 

I  charge  that  those  who  Instigated  it  are 
not  even  sincere  about  It.  Instead  of  trying 
to  prevent  Infiation  by  a  procedure  of  com- 
mon sense,  they  are  putting  Into  effect  a 
plan  that  simply  will  not  work. 

The  subsidy  feature  is  a  procedure  where- 
by they  pay  the  producer  less  for  his  pro- 
duction and  then  tax  the  taxpayer  on  a  higher 
basis  to  raise  funds  with  which  to  reimburse 
the  producer.  This  Increased  activity  merely 
Increases  pay  rolls  In  its  final  result. 

Indeed,  these  dream  sisters  are  favorable 
to  a  system  of  subsidy  payment  because  of 
its  regimentation  and  communistic  features. 
They  prefer  a  system  whereby,  for  example, 
in  order  for  a  farmer  or  the  packer  to  exist, 
he  must  cooperate  with  their  ideas  and  go  to 
them  technically  on  his  knees  in  order  to 
get  the  subsidy. 

I  am  writing  you  as  farmer-producer.  I 
have  a  son  and  a  son-in-law  in  the  service. 
I  em  convinced  that  they  will  have  plenty 
to  eat.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  home 
public  will  have  plenty.  I  am,  In  fact,  con- 
vinced that  with  a  few  more  subsidy  propo- 
sitions, home-front  supplies,  Including  those 
available  to  pampered  racketeer  union  leaders 
that  throw  down  their  spades  and  shovels 
while  our  soldiers  plead  for  supplies,  will  be 
Inadequate. 

As  an  example.  I  recently  bought  a  carload 
of  steers  to  grass  through  the  summer  and 
feed  in  the  fall.  This  subsidy  maneuvering 
will  cramp  the  packers  to  the  extent  that  they 
can't  pay  the  prices  for  beef  which  they  would 
otherwise  pay.  They  will,  therefore,  be  forced 
to  lower  the  price  to  the  feeder.  We  can't 
trust  these  outfits.  They  encourage  us  to 
Increase  production,  then  they  come  along 
with  a  fool  ruling  that  wipes  away  any  an- 
ticipated profit  and.  la  fact.  In  many  cases, 
subjects  us  to  losses. 

We  farmers  went  along  for  years  during 
the  depression  through  drought  and  insect 
pestilence,  low  prices,  pig  slaughter,  etc. 
Now  when  there  is  a  chance  to  get  back  a 
small  portion  of  these  losses  and  at  the  same 
time  patriotically  service  our  war-food  effort 
and  our  allies,  why  mess  up  everything  with 
ill-connected,  mischievous  edicts  which  do 
great  harm? 

Washington,  sooner  or  later,  Is  going  to 
find  out  that  the  only  way  to  bring  about 
the  desired  food  production  goals  Is  to  let 
the  producer  make  a  little  money  or  at  least 
break  even. 

Yours  truly, 

Cecil  R,  Martin. 


The  "Four  Freedoms^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  am  inserting  by  request 
that  portion  of  the  broadcast  of  Pulton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  on  the  evening  of  June  2, 
1943,  having  reference  to  the  "four  free- 
doms": 

Last  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  told 
you  that  I  would  have  sornething  to  say  to- 
night that  was  far  off  the  beaten  track  of  the 
usual  news  on  this  broadcast,  •  radical  de- 


parture from  the  regular  policy  of  reporting 
news  developments;  that  It  was  something 
that  must  be  said  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  believe;  that  It 
has  gone  much  too  long  unsaid,  and  that 
while  some  of  the  high  figures  In  Washing- 
ton imquestlonably  will  criticize  me  very 
loudly  for  saying  It  and  will  be  greatly  dis- 
pleased, nevertheless  It  was  going  to  be  said 
tonight  on  this  broadcast,  come  what  may. 

For  more  than  3  months,  now.  I  have  been 
expressing  this  thought  I  am  about  to  pre- 
sent to  you  from  lecture  platforms  all  over 
the  Nation.  It  has  been  picked  up  by  polit- 
ical figiu-es  In  speeches  here  and  there,  but 
with  some  of  the  trends  In  planning  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  post-war  period.  I  feel  very, 
very  strongly  that  the  time  has  come  when 
circumstances  and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
and  the  preservation  of  the  things  that 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines  are 
giving  their  lives  for  all  over  the  world,  those 
considerations  demand  that  it  have  the  wider 
audience  of  this  radio  microphone  rather 
than  the  mere  audience  of  lecture  halls,  even 
though  it  Is  not  news,  but  rather  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  opinion  and  edltorlallzHtlon 
on  my  part.  And  I  may  say  that  I  do  not 
want  to  shock  you  with  this;  I  don't  want 
to  appear  to  be  trying  to  be  sensational. 
Just  please  hear  me  through  with  an  open 
mind  as  good  human  beings  who  love  this 
country  and  everything  that  It  stands  for, 
and  then  see  If  you  don't  agree. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
"four  freedoms."  They  have  been  advertised 
and  propagandized  and  ballyhooed  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth,  translated  Into 
dozens  of  languages,  as  the  principles  for 
which  we  are  fighting  this  war.  and  more 
particularly  they  have  been  advertised  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  as  the  essence  of 
Americanism  and  American  philosophy. 
With  a  very  few  exceptions,  most  of  us  here 
In  this  country  have  swallowed  those  "four 
freedoms,"  hook,  line,  and  sinker.  No  one  has 
stepped  up  publicly  to  analyze  them  or  take 
them  apart  or  see  whether  they  really  do 
represent  American  philosophy;  no  one  has 
challenged  them;  no  one  has  ever  raised  so 
much  as  a  murmur  about  them.  We  Just  let 
It  go  on  behig  spread  over  the  world  aa  the 
spirit  of  our  United  States  of  America,  and  I 
fraiikly  don't  believe  that  they  arc  the  spirit 
or  the  philosophy  of  America. 

Let's  take  them  up  one  by  one.  The  first 
two  of  them,  freedom  of  religion  and  free- 
dom of  speech,  certainly,  there  Is  no  contro- 
versy about  that.  The  lltUe  clique  of  master 
minds  who  conjure  up  these  Ideas  behind  the 
scenes  and  these  trick  phrases  behind  the 
scenes  and  do  It  constantly,  working  for 
tighter  and  tighter  Government  control  of 
everything  by  Washington,  were  not  the  ones 
who  thought  of  those  first  two  freedoms, 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  religion. 
Those  date  back  himdreds  of  years  to  strong, 
courageous  people  who  came  across  the  ocean 
and  settled  this  country.  '  ITiose  date  back 
to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  other  founding 
fathers  of  this  American  Republic.  They  are 
axiomatic  now.  There  Is  no  one  of  all  the 
millions  who  are  listening  to  this  broadcast 
who  would  live  in  a  country  that  does  not 
have  both  of  them.  But  what  comes,  then, 
after  those  first  two? 

WTiat  are  the  other  two  of  the  "four  free- 
doms." and  the  only  other  two,  the  complete 
remainder  of  American  philosophy  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  statement?  They  are  free- 
dom from  fear  and  freedom  from  want — two 
very  nice  luxuries  If  you  are  able  to  afford 
them.  But  it  wasn't  freedom  from  fear  and 
freedom  from  want  that  made  this  Nation 
what  it  is,  or  what  made  the  American  people 
the  strongest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earih 
On   the   contrary,  it  actually   was   fear   and 
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want  tbemaetres  and  the  stniggla  ot  tedt- 
Tldual  men  to  make  thenuelTn  free  of  botb 
tbiBfs;  that  U  wbat  aetOed  New  Snglaad. 
■ettled  Virginia.  Uuit  Is  what  sent  aaea  acroas 
the  ilooded  landi  of  Ohio  to  aettle  tlie  North- 
west ooantry  and  then  oron  tke  plalxia  arid 
the  Bocky  Mountataa  In  eo?«ed  wafona  to 
California,  and  It  waa  the  work  thai  ttoejr  dkl 
trying  to  aelileve  that  trwdom  from  want 
and  freedom  from  fear  that  prodnceA  strong 
arms  and  clear  heada,  and  Ikne,  stioaig  chil- 
dren that  eartted  on  after  thaaa.  It  waa  not 
given  to  them  by  any  govamaacni.  Let  me 
remind  yon  thai  Joe  Lauia  dlifei't  bceoaae  the 
most  famoua  and  the  noat  powatful  fighter 
in  the  world,  or  in  world  history,  by  lying 
.in  bed  24  hours  a  day  and  having  a  govcra- 
meat  of  coUege  ccoaamlata  In  Wsetkiagton 
serre  him  hia  meals  on  a  tray. 

If  ysnt  wajst  to  coiwider  ttaaae  "four  free- 
to  be  a  peftitteal  vote-getting  dooi- 

rnt.  perhaiw  thoaa  laat  two  are  all  Ughtt- 
If  jou  want  to  rspreasnt  tksoa  as  real 
lean  prtnciple,  1  am  atraid  wot.  They 
too  much  of  a  goremment  preisBdliig  to  be 
aU  tbings  to  aU  people.  Frankly,  they  smack 
too  anich  oi  tbm  <a<l  Works  Progyasa  Admln- 
iatrailon  haad-out  system:  You  support  my 
kind  of  goveramest  and  that  govenunent  will 
give  you  thia,  fieedoaa  from  want. 

That,  ladlea  and  gentlemcB.  la  a  btndght 
ease  of  sailing  gold  bricks.  Mo  govcmmcat 
can  give  Ita  pec^e  freedom  from  want,  be- 
cause the  very  people  themselves  are  the 
Oovemment.  and  the  only  place  the  Oovcrn- 
ment  can  get  the  materials^  the  food,  and 
the  clothing  and  the  shoes  and  the  whatnot 
with,  which  to  provide  that  freedom  from 
want  which  they  promise  la  from  the  very 
seltiHtme  people  to  whom  they  are  promlstng 
to  give  It.  That  Is  a  himibug  gaaw  In  the 
most  vlruleDt  sense  of  the  word,  and  if  any 
private  dtlaen  were  to  practice  a  similar 
game  oa  his  neighbors  he  would  be  }alled 
for  obtaining  money  under  f&lse  pretenses. 

But  the  real  tragedy,  the  really  frif^tentng 
and  tragic  part  of  this  expresston  of  Ameri- 
caaism  as  represented  by  the  "four  free- 
doms." is  that  that  la  where  the  statement  of 
American  philosophy  rtope.  The  tragedy  Is 
that  the  minds  In  Washington  who  conjured 
that  very  catchy  Idea,  that  very  catchy 
phrase,  and  sold  the  Idea  to  the  President 
for  pronralgatton  to  the  entire  world,  those 
people  were  not  even  sufllelently  familiar 
with  the  true  philoeophy  of  this  country  to 
include  what  la  the  real  American  freedom, 
the  only  thing  that  has  made  thl»  Nation 
what  It  Is.  the  one  thing  that  must  make  It 
what  It  la  In  the  ftiture  tf  we  are  to  continue 
to  maintain  our  leadership  and  our  greatness 
in  the  world,  the  ftfth  freedom,  which  Is  free- 
dom of  Individual  enterprtae,  freedom  of  In- 
ttlattve.  freedom  to  work  a  little  harder  and 
longer  than  your  neighbor  doea.  and  there- 
fore to  have  a  better  home  than  he  has; 
freedom  to  cut  the  lawn  a  nttle  more  often 
and  have  the  lawn  look  better,  freedom  to 
climb  up  out  of  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  build  a  better  standard  of  living: 
freedom  to  raise  your  children  with,  more 
advantages,  give  them  a  better  education  th*Ti 
*you  yourself  had;  in  other  worda.  freedom 
to  rise  In  the  world  if  you  are  wQIing  to  do 
the  work  to  achieve  that  rise. 

And  as  a  corollary,  of  coucse.  there  goes 
along  with  that  always  the  obligation  of  every 
man  to  row  hla  own  weight  In  the  boat,  to  do 
his  share  in  the  rebuilding  of  America,  or 
tf  he  refuses  to  do  so.  to  drift  aimlessly 
arotmd  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  washed 
by  the  tldea. 

Ttiat  la  the  fifth  tteedom.  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, freedom  of  tndtvidual  enterprtae. 
THat  Is  something  that  Oovemment  can  give 
to  its  people  honestly.  Without  It  there  can 
be  no  tomorrow  for  this  eorratry  as  we  have 
known  this  country  in  the  past.    And  to  me 


tt  is  shncktng  and  frightening  tn  the  extreme 
that  those  in  Waahlagton  who  conceived  the 
"tour  ftcedoas"  dldnt  have  svdBdent  ac- 
qoatntanccahip  with  real  Americanism  to 
have  iBdudsd  in  their  list  the  most  Impor- 
tant and  the  aunt  vital  freedom  of  all. 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
lecesttly.  about  Vk:e  President  Waluktes 
tateaUatie  pK^oaal  for  a  quart  of  milk  on  every 
doorstep  in  Algeria  and  Morocco  and  every- 
wime  else  after  the  war  is  over.  That's  all 
very  weQ.  bot  1  dont  beliere  in  my  heart 
that  that  la  what  the  lOjOOe.OQO  American 
men  who  are  fighting  this  war  for  as  are 
figitting  tt  for.  I  know  very  well  that  that  is 
not  what  the  ones  I  know  are  fighting  it  for. 
The  thing  that  they  are  rlaklog  their  lives 
lor  oa  yo  dificrcBt  froakte  throughcmt  every 
corner  of  the  ^obe,  the  thing  that  they  are 
risking  their  Uvea  fbx  is  the  right  to  have  a 
doorstep  of  their  own  right  back  here  In 
their  betovcd  United  States  tA  America  after 
thia  war  is  over,  with  a  wife  and  chUdren  that 
they  lone  behind  that  doorstep  and  the  right 
to  have  a  qoart  of  pasteurized  milk  or  any 
other  kind  of  atllk  on  that  doorstep  every 
BsomiBg  if  they  are  willing  to  earn  the  money 
to  pay  the  milkman. 


Grackerlaad  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  CXOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPaiSENTATIVE3 

Wednesdau.  June  16.  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  inehide  the  following  article  by 
Ralph  Smith  from  the  Atlanta  Journal 
of  June  13.  1943: 

(From  the  Atlanta  Joiimal  of  June  13.  1943] 

CRACxatLAifo  nf  W.^shhtcton — Confederatxs 
Used  First  Land  Mines 

(By  Ealph  Smith) 

WASHiwcroN.  D.  C,  June  12. — What  is  past 
Is  prologue.  The  verity  of  ttiis  oft-quoted 
epigram  finds  further  confirmation  in  the 
records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armns. 
as  oosapiled  by  the  War  Department  and 
consulted  these  days  more  often  than  usual — 
con.sulted  by  way  of  comparing  war  making 
75  years  ago  with  war  making  today. 

A  Georgia  Congressman,  glverk  to  research 
and  study,  Albert  Sidney  Camp,  cites  the  rec- 
ords aforesaid  In  prooX  that  the  land  mines 
employed  by  Rommel  in  his  Afrimn  retreat 
were  flist  used  by  the  Confederate  Army  In 
Its  attempt  to  cbeck  Sherman's  march 
thxougli  Georgia. 

"Yea,"  says  this  Cracker  Congressman, 
"Rommel's  land  minae  were  but  an  Improve- 
ment on  the  'subterra  shells"  of  the  Confed- 
erates, manufactiffed  at  the  Augusta  Arsenal. 
the  emptoymeat  of  which  was  counseled  by 
President  JelTtrson  Davis  and  Gen.  G.  T. 
Beaoregard.  on  the  eve  of  the  resomptioD  of 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  after  the  de- 
struction ot  Atlanta. 

"Let  me  read  to  you  Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard's 
telegram  to  J.  A.  Seddon.  Secretary  of  War  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  filed  at 
Corinth.  Miss.,  at  7  a.  m.,  November  18,  1M4: 
"  1  have  Just  arrived  on  my  way  to  Georgia. 
Please  order  immediat^y  to  General  Cobb,  at 
Maeon,  a  large  supply  of  Rains'  subterra 
sfteds,  with  competent  person  to  cmpicy 
them.'" 


The  subterra  sfarils  vnere  as  Ineffeettial  ef 
their  purpose  as  were  the  land  mtnea  em- 
ployed by  Rommel  agahaat  tbe  Brttiafa  Eighth 
Army.  Sherman's  army  was  slowed  up  by  the 
land  mliKs  ot  those  days,  but  he  fulfilled  hla 
mission. 

DAVIS  xmtsMo  Lam  ikxkxs 

It  was  perhaps  on  the  strength  of  General 
Beauregard"^  telegram  to  Seoetary  of  War 
Seddon.  at  Richmond,  that  President  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  on  the  same  day — November  18, 
1864 — wired  Cren.  Howell  Cobb,  at  Macon  as 
follows; 

"In  addition  to  the  troops  of  all  kincte  you 
should  endeavor  to  get  out  every  man  who 
can  render  any  service,  even  for  a  short 
period,  u^  employ  Negroes  In  obstructing 
roads  by  every  means  practlcal3le.  Colonel 
Rains,  at  Augusta,  can  tomish  you  with 
shells  prepared  to  exptode  by  prcsaure.  and 
these  will  be  eflerttve  to  check  the  advance. 
General  Hardee  has,  I  hope;  brought  some 
reinfcrcemexits.  and  General  Taylor  will 
protmbly  jotn  you  with  some  fvtrther  aid. 
Tou  have  a  dtffieult  task,  but  will  realiae 
the  necessity  for  the  greatest  exertion. 

"JnTN.  Davis." 

Genera]  Cobb  was  at  Maooc  on  the  day  the 
telegram  was  dicpatched  by  President  Davis 
from  Richmond.  EliMrman'^  Army  waa  at 
the  mooaent  in  Atlanta,  making  preparation 
to  contlniic  Its  march,  to  the  sea. 

SOUTHERN  LZAOEBS  AI.ABMEa 

The  alarm  reve&led  by  President  Davis'  mes- 
sage to  General  Cobb  typified  the  uneasiness 
of  Confederate  leatiers  over  Sherman's  plans, 
foilcwing  bis  occupajicy  of  Atlanta,  which 
fell  more  than  2  mouths  after  the  historic 
battle  in  whlcli  the  Confederates  won  the 
initial  victcry. 

Tbe  record*  of  the  period  are  enlightening, 
and  are  quoted  herewith  below: 

Gen.  Joe  Wheeler,  at  Jonesboro,  to  Gen. 
John  B.  Hood,  at  T\iscumhla,  Ala.,  November 

14,  lae-i: 

"ScouLs  report  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Corps  marched  Into  Atlanta  yesterday.  Large 
fires  have  been  seen  in.  Atlanta  for  last  3 
days.  Prisoners  say  camp  rumors  are  they 
Intend  marcblng  to  Augusta  and  Savannah; 
also,  that  Sherman  Ls  In  Atlanta." 

General  Wheeler  to  General  Hood,  same 
date: 

"Sherman,  with  Fifteenth  and  Twentieth 
Corps  and  Kllpatrick's  Cavalry,  Is  in  Atlanta. 
Pr.&oncrs  and  citizens  say  camp  rumors  are 
that  they  will  march  to  Augusta  and  Savan- 
nah. Scouts  and  prisoners  report  Sherman 
destroying  railroad  from  Atlanta  to  Alla- 
tocna   " 

General  BeaiirpEard,  at  Tuscumbia.  to  Gen. 
S.  Corper,  at  Richmond,  November  16,  1864, 
3  p.  m.: 

BE-^L-KEGARD'a  PLANS 

"Reports  to  General  Wheeler  Indicate  that 
Sherman  Is  about  to  move  with  three  corps 
from  Atlanta  to  Augusta  or  Macon;  thence 
probably  to  Charleston  or  Savannah,  where  a 
Junction  may  be  formed  with,  enemy's  fieet. 
The  threatened  attatk  on  Wilmington  In  that 
event  must  be  intended  lor  Charleston.  I 
would  advise  all  available  force  which  can  be 
spared  from  North  and  South  Carolina  be  held 
ready  to  more  to  defense  of  Augusta,  or  cross- 
ing o<  Savannah  River,  tn  conjunctioo  with 
forces  in  State  of  Georgia.  Should  Sherman 
take  Charleston  or  reach  Atlantic  coast,  he 
might  then  reinforce  Grant.  General  Taytor 
has  been  ordered  to  m.ove  with  the  available 
forces  tn  Georfla,  and  aasume  command  of 
all  troops  operating  against  Sherman  should 
he  move  as  reported." 

Gen.  Joe  Wheeler,  at  Lovejoy's,  via  Barnes- 
viDe.  to  OeneraU  Bragg.  Beauregard.  Cobb. 
Hardee,  Hood,  Smith,  Taylor,  and  Goverzair 
Brown,  November  10,  11  a.  m  : 

"Scouts  from  enemy's  rear  report  that  Sher- 
man left  Atlanta  yesterday  morning  with  Fif- 
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teenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps,  and  Twen- 
tieth Corps  in  two  columns — one  on  Jones- 
borcugh,  one  on  McDonough  Road,  cavalry  on 
his  flanks.  Many  houses  burned  In  Rome, 
Marietta,  and  Atlanta;  railroad  bridge  over 
Chattahoochee  destroyed  by  enemy.  Enemy 
advancing  this  morning." 

BEN   HILI.'S  STIERINa  APPEAL 

Confederate  Senator  Benjamin  Harvey  Hill 
to  the  people  of  Georgia  from  Richmond,  Va., 
November  18,  1834: 

"You  have  now  the  best  opportunity  ever 
yet  presented  to  destroy  the  enemy.  Put 
everything  at  the  disposal  of  our  generals; 
remove  all  provisions  from  the  path  of  the 
Invader,  and  put  all  obstruction  in  his  path. 
Every  citizen  with  hl.s  gun,  and  every  Negro 
with  his  spade  and  ax,  can  do  the  work  of  a 
soldier.  You  can  destroy  the  enemy  by  re- 
tarding his  march.  Georgians,  be  firm!  Act 
promptly  and  fear  not!" 

The  telegram  bore  the  endorsement  of 
Secretary  of  War  Seddon. 

And  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
General  Beauregard,  from  Corinth,  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Georgia: 

"Arise  for  the  defense  of  your  native  soil! 
Rally  round  the  patriotic  Governor  and  gal- 
lant soldiers!  Oijstruct  and  destroy  all  roads 
In  Sherman's  front,  rear,  flank,  and  his  army 
will  soon  starve  in  your  midst!  Be  confident 
and  resolute!  Trust  In  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence, and  success  will  crown  your  efforts. 
I  hasten  to  Join  you  in  defense  of  your  homes 
and  firesides." 

CONGRESSMEN   SPZ-UC,    TOO 

And  from  the  members  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  then  in  session  at  Richmond,  to  the 
people  of  Georgia,  November  19,  1864: 

"We  have  had  a  special  conference  with 
President  Davis  and  the  Secretary  of  War. 
and  are  able  to  assure  you  that  they  have 
done  and  are  still  doing  all  that  can  be  done 
to  meet  the  emergency  that  presses  upon 
you.  Let  every  man  fly  to  arms!  Remove 
your  Negroes,  horses,  cattle,  and  provisions 
from  Sherman's  army,  burn  what  you  cannot 
carry.  Burn  all  the  bridges  and  block  up  the 
roads  of  his  route.  Assail  the  Invader  in 
front,  flank,  and  rear,  by  night  and  by  day. 
Let  him  have  no  rest." 

The  members  of  the  delegation  Included 
Julian  Hartrldge.  J.  H.  Echols,  John  T.  Shew- 
make.  Mark  H.  Blandford,  George  N.  Lester, 
and  James  M.  Smith. 
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Morrison  Pays  Tribute  to  Dr.  G.  H.  Fa- 
get,  Surgeon,  Medical  Officer  in  Charge 
cf  the  National  Leprosarium  at  Car- 
Tiile,  La. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  Leper  Colony  at  Carville, 
La.,  and  was  shown  through  by  Dr.  G. 
H.  Paget.  I  wish  to  pay  high  tribute 
and  praise  to  Dr.  Paget  and  his  com- 
petent staff  who  are  in  charge  of  this 
leprosarium  and  who  are  doing  every- 
thing humanly  possible  for  the  comfort 
and  interest  of  the  lepers.  They  can 
have  their  own  gardens  and  entertain- 


n  ent,  and  it  is  an  Institution  of  which 
the  United  States  can  well  be  proud. 
The  thing  that  impressed  me  most  was 
the  cleanliness  and  eflflciency  and  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  the  insti- 
tution as  a  whole  was  conducted.  It  is 
truly  all  in  all  one  of  the  great  institu- 
tions of  America,  Our  people  of  this  great 
country  can  certainly  point  to  It  with 
great  pride  as  one  of  our  most  cherished 
achievements  for  hospitalization  of  those 
who  are  unfortunate  and  find  themselves 
in  need  of  such  care  and  treatment. 

Leprosy  is  one  of  the  oldest  diseases  of 
the  human  race,  its  origin  lost  in  an- 
tiquity. Yet  for  centuries  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  misunderstood  and 
dreaded  diseases  of  mankind.  Any  per- 
son who  became  afflicted  with  leprosy 
was  condemned  to  a  hopeless  life  of  iso- 
lation. Even  to  the  present  day  an  un- 
justified fear  of  leprosy  lingers  among 
the  general  public.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  only  certain  means  of  eradicating 
leprosy  is  by  segregation,  but  today  this 
need  not  involve  the  hardships  of  former 
times. 

The  modern  leprosarium  such  as  that 
at  Carville  is  a  humane  institution  where 
every  effort  is  made  to  permit  the  leading 
of  a  normal  Ufe.  In  1894,  the  State  Leg- 
islature of  Louisiana  passed  an  act  cre- 
ating a  board  of  control,  whose  function 
was  to  provide  a  home  for  sufferers  of 
leprosy.  This  body  set  up  a  leper  camp 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  80  miles  north 
of  New  Orleans,  which  became  the  basis 
of  the  present-day  leprosarium  of  Car- 
ville. Up  until  1920.  the  Louisiana  Leper 
Home  was  maintained  by  the  State  in 
conjunction  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
In  1921.  the  State  property  occupied  by 
the  leper  home  was  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  operation 
of  the  home  was  taken  over  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  An 
enlargement  program,  completed  in  1941, 
has  made  it  possible  to  consider  Carville 
the  finest  and  most  up-to-date  lepro- 
sarium in  the  world. 

Tlie  reservation  of  350  acres  Is  a  self- 
sustaining  commimity  resembling  a 
small  town.  A  power  plant  generates 
electricity,  manufactui-es  ice,  and  oper- 
ates a  central  heating  system.  A  sand 
filtration  plant  with  attached  chlorinat- 
ing apparatus  furnishes  over  200,000  gal- 
lons of  drinking  water  a  day,  end  both 
hot  and  cold  water  are  available  in  all 
buildings.  A  large  sanitary  dairy  with 
pasteurization  facilities  and  cold  storage 
produces  180  gallons  of  grade  A  milk  a 
day.  Cattle  are  also  raised  for  beef.  A 
well-equipped  fire  department  is  main- 
tained. The  sewage  system,  with  its  sep- 
tic tanks  and  incinerator  plant  for  the 
disposal  of  garbage,  assures  the  com- 
plete sanitation  of  the  community  and 
protection  of  the  neighboring  public.  All 
of  the  personnel  are  employees  of  the 
Pederal  Oovemment,  and  there  are  25 
residences  for  doctors,  administrative, 
clerical,  mechanical,  and  other  em- 
ployees. 

The  hospital  is  a  2-story  concrete 
building  with  65  rooms  and  contains  a 
first-class  operating  room,  an  X-ray  de- 
partment, a  dental  clinic,  a  bacteriologlc 
and   pathologic   laboratory,   a   physio- 


therapy department,  dressing-room  clin- 
ics for  men  and  women,  offices,  and  ex- 
amining rooms.  The  majority  of  the  pa- 
tients are  domiciled  in  16  two-story  con- 
crete buildings,  each  having  15  individ- 
ual bedrooms  on  each  floor  as  well  as 
bathrooms,  reception  rooms,  and  front 
and  back  porches.  Visitors  are  welcome 
and  correspondence  Is  unrestricted,  ex- 
cept for  the  disinfection  of  all  outgoing 
mail. 

Occupational  therapy  is  provided 
through  the  use  of  sewing  rooms,  music 
rooms,  school  rooms,  and  shops  for  bar- 
bering,  tailoring,  pressing,  carpentering, 
shoemaking,  bicycle  repair,  radio  repair. 
and  printing  offices. 

There  is  a  spacious  two-story  recrea- 
tion building,  a  motion- picture  theater 
which  gives  three  performances  a  wedc 
and  a  splendid  ball  and  concert  room.  In 
addition  there  are  smoking  rooms,  a  can- 
teen, and  a  fine  library.  There  are  two 
churches,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
other  Protestant.  Meals  are  served  caf- 
eteria style,  with  carefully  planned 
menus  since  nutrition  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  In  the  fight  against  Iqirosy. 

The  medical,  surgical,  and  nursing 
services  are  qualified  to  cope  with  the  dis- 
ease. The  nursing  is  in  the  hands  of  19 
Sisters  of  Charity  who  are  graduate 
nurses,  some  of  whom  have  been  retained 
by  the  Pederal  Government  from  the 
Louisiana  State  regime.  The  medical 
staff  of  5  medical  oflloers,  1  dentist, 
and  -3  consultants  maintains  a  li- 
brary for  research  on  leprosy  and  oper- 
ates laboratories  and  clinics  for  research 
and  treatment.  The  hospital  serves  as  a 
center  for  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  of  leprosy  and  as  a 
postgraduate  Instructional  center  on 
leprosy. 

During  the  period  of  State  control,  338 
patients  were  admitted.  Prom  February 
1,  1921,  when  the  Pederal  Oovemment 
took  charge,  to  January  1,  1942,  1,034 
patients  were  admitted,  mftUng  a  totail  of 
1,372  admissions.  Of  this  number,  593 
died  in  the  hospital,  53  were  deported. 
and  309  have  been  discharged  as  arrested 
cases  and  no  longer  a  moiace  to  public 
health.  Pifty-eight  of  these  have  re- 
lapsed and  returned  for  further  treat- 
ment. 

Patients  may  be  admitted  to  Lepro- 
sarium voluntarily  or  by  apprehension 
under  authority  of  the  United  States 
Quarantine  Acts,  or  they  may  be  con- 
signed to  the  Leprosarium  by  health 
authorities  of  any  State,  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

It  is  felt  that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  more 
general  education  of  the  public  in  order 
that  the  unwarranted  popular  fear  of 
leprosy  may  be  replaced  by  a  more  en- 
lightened attitude.  The  fact  that  earUer 
Institutional  care  and  treatment  at  Car- 
ville will  give  leprosy  patients  a  better 
chance  of  arresting  the  disease  must  l>e 
more  widely  realized.  As  achievements 
in  treatment  grow  mpre  important,  the 
place  of  the  Carville  Leprosarium  in  the 
history  of  leprosy  therapy  will  become 
increasingly  evident  and  a  greater  source 
of  satisfaction  to  all  who  have  been  In 
contact  with  or  in  the  service  of  this 
most  remarkable  and  humane  enterprise. 
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Qocstiou  ud  Auwen  m  the  Pay-««- 
T<ra-G«  Tax  Bffl 


EXTENSION  OF  REliARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  tfxw  Tone 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REKtESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  are  being  flooded  with  requests 
for  information  concerning  the  new  pay- 
as-you-go  tax  bill.  With  a  view  to  of- 
fering a  general  explanation  of  the  bill, 
I  have  prepared  the  following  series  of 
questions  and  answers  ^i^lch  I  believe 
will  be  helpful  In  replying  to  inquiries: 
Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Cusksnt  Tax 
Patmdvt  Act  or  1943 

PAST   1.    PtTRPOSE  or  ACT 

1.  Question.  What  U  the  obJectlv«  of  tht 
Current  Tax  Payment   Act  of    1943? 

AnawCT.  Primarily  Its  objective  Is  to  aet  up 
a  new  system  of  coilecttng  the  existing  Indi- 
vidual Income  tax.  and  In  so  doing  correct 
certain  defects  In  the  present  method. 

a.  QuestJon.  What  are  these  defects  vhldi 
the  new   law  seeks  to  overcome? 

Answer.  The  two  principal  detects  are: 
(1)  The  fact  that  the  individual  income  tax 
Is  now  based  on  the  Income  of  the  pest  year, 
and  not  on  the  current  income  out  of  which 
ft  l»  In  most  cases  paid,  and  (2)  the  fact 
that  the  collection  ol  the  tax  is  not  timed 
with  the  receipt  of  income  by  the  taxpayer. 

Under  the  present  method  at  ooUeetlng 
the  income  tax  the  year  after  the  inoome 
on  which  It  is  based  was  earned,  the  tax- 
payer la  always  1  year  in  debt  for  his  tax. 
and  if  he  suffers  a  reduction  in  income,  or 
loses  his  Job.  or  dies,  the  tax  debt  from  the 
prior  year  becomes  a  serious  fln*t>f4wl  bur- 
den. Moreover,  under  the  present  system 
Of  oollectlng  the  tax  in  a  single  payment, 
or  In  four  quarterly  installnaents.  the  great 
majority  of  taxpayers  who  are  accustomed 
toweekly  or  monthly  budgeting  of  their 
Income  find  it  dllBcult  to  meet  the  large 
lump-sun  payments  as  they  become  due. 

3.  Question.  How  are  these  defects  cor- 
rected by  the  new  law? 

Answer.  By  provtaUag  that  the  htdlvldual 
income  tax  ahaU  henceforth  be  msrnnnl 
•SAli^t  current  Inooaoe.  Instead  of  that  oT  the 
past  year,  and  by  setting  up  a  so-called  with- 
holding system  for  the  collection  of  the  In- 
come tax  out  of  pay  envelopes  as  the  Income 
Is  earned. 

4.  Question.  Does  the  new  current-collec- 
tion system  apply  to  corporations  as  weU  as 
to  Individuals? 

Answer.  No;  It  applies  only  to  Indhrlduala. 
which  of  course  Includes  members  of  paxt- 
nershlps.  Most  corporations  are  already  on 
what  might  be  termed  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
stRce  they  generally  follow  the  practice  of 
spttlng  askle  a  reeerre  for  taxes  out  of  current 
earnings. 

PA«T  n.  aoicBCAaT  or  crraaxNT  tax  rAVMSMT  act 

6.  Question.  What  are  the  principal  provi- 
sions of  the  Current  Tax  Payment  Act? 

Answer.  A  detailed  explanation  of  the  act 
la  set  forth  further  on  tn  this  analysis.  In 
broad  outline,  the  principal  provtslCKU  are 
as  follows: 

(«)    WUK)icUHn§   tax 
Commencing  July  1.  employers  wUI  be  re- 
quired  to  withhold  from  pay  envelopes  20 
percent  of  wages  and  salaries  In  excess  of 
ocrtaln  exempUons  (#624  annually  Xor  UngU 


persons.  §1.248  for  heads  d  families,  and 
(S12  for  dependents).  The  amounts  so  de- 
ducted win  be  credited  against  the  current 
mcome  tax  and  Victory  tax  llabnity  of  those 
to  whom  the  withholding  applies. 

(b)  Jvne  IS  installment  on  19^2  tax 
liability 

Since  the  new  act  does  not  go  Into  effect 
until  after  the  June  15  Installment  on  the 
1943  tax  is  due,  it  must  in  all  cases  be  paid 
(See  question  61,  regarding  application  to 
servicemen.)  Amounts  paid  on  the  1942  tax 
will  be  credited  against  the  current  1943 
llabaity. 

(c>  Current  payment  o/  tax  not  withheld  at 
source 

Those  whose  current  tax  liability  will  not 
be  fully  discharged  by  the  amcimts  wiUiheld 
at  the  source  out  of  tlielr  pay  envelope  during 
the  year,  and  those  to  whom  the  withhc'.d- 
Ing  does  not  apply,  must  file  on  September 
15  a  Declaration  of  Estimated  Tax  on  1943  in- 
come based  on  the  probable  income  for  the 
year  and  the  estimated  deductions.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  estimated  tax  the  usual  personal 
exemptions  of  $500  for  single  persons,  $1,200 
fo-  married  persons,  and  S330  for  each  de- 
pendent are  used.  Credit  may  be  talcen 
agalnsf  t^e  current  tax  liability  for  the 
amount  previously  paid  on  the  1942  tax  cs- 
aessment;  for  the  amount  deducted  under 
the  Victory  tax  withholding  up  to  July  1;  and 
for  the  amount  to  be  deducted  under  the  new 
20  percent  withholding  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  The  remaining  esUmated  1943  current 
tax  liability  may  be  paid  In  two  installments, 
one-half  on  September  15  and  the  balance  on 
December  15,  1943. 

For  subsequent  years,  the  Declaration  of 
Estimated  Tax  for  the  year  miist  be  filed  on 
March  15.  and  any  estimated  llabUlty  over  the 
estimated  amotmt  to  be  withheld  at  the 
source  dialng  the  year  may  be  paid  In  four 
quarterly  InsUllments  (March  15,  June  15. 
September  15,  and  December  15) . 

Amended  declarations,  showing  Increased 
or  decreased  liability  over  that  previously  es- 
timated, may  be  filed  on  any  of  the  subse- 
quent Installment  dates  during  the  year. 

On  March  15,  foUowii^g  the  close  of  each 
taxable  year,  a  final  and  complete  return 
must  be  filed,  at  which  time  any  necessary 
adjustments  will  be  made.  The  same  return 
wUl  contain  space  for  the  Declaration  of  Esti- 
mated Tax  lor  the  ensuing  year. 

(d)  Higher  lUibility  of  1942  or  1943  to  be  basis 
of  final  1943  tax 

The  new  law  provides  that  if  the  tax  on 
19^21ocome  was  greater  than  the  tax  on  1043 
Income  the  difference  Is  to  be  added  to  the 
cm-rent  1943  tax  liability.  (This  amounts  to 
taxing  the  higher  Income  of  the  2  years,  1942 
or  1943.  and  Is  tme  of  the  two  so-called  anti- 
windfall  provisions.) 

An  exception  Is  made  In  the  case  of  service- 
men. Insofar  as  the  excess  of  the  1942  tax  over 
*^el943  tax  is  attributable  to  wage  or  salary 
Income  (so-called  earned  Income)  up  to 
•14,000.  To  such  extent,  the  excess  of  the 
1942  Ux  over  the  1943  tax  need  not  be  added 
to  the  aemoeman's  1943  liability. 

(e)  Abatement  of  75  percent  of  lesser  year't 
tax 

In  order  to  prevent  an  undue  doubling  up 
of  taxes  as  a  result  of  the  change  to  a  current 
collection  twsls  75  percent  of  1  year's  tax.  or 
the  first  $50  thereof,  whldiever  amount  is 
greater,  is  abated.  (This  results  In  100-per- 
cent abatement  of  amounts  of  $50  or  less. 
On  amounts  between  $50  and  $66.67.  a  flat 
abatement  of  $50  Is  made,  since  this  amount 
Is  greater  than  75  percent  of  the  tax  in  such 
case.)  The  abatement  applies  to  the  lesser 
tax  liabUlty  of  the  2  years.  1942  or  1943. 

The  imabated  portion  of  the  lesser  year's 
tax  Is  added  to  the  final  1943  UabUlty  but  may 


be  paid  in  tv,'o  Instalhnents,  the  first  of  which 
is  due  March  15,  1944,  and  the  other  on 
March  15,  1945. 

(/)  Special  tpindfall  tax 
In  order  to  prevent  any  abftement  of  tax 
on  swollen  war  Income,  it  is  provided  that 
there  shall  be  collected  as  a  so-called  wind- 
fall tax  so  much  of  the  tax  otherwise  to  be 
abated  as  exceeds  a  hypxjthetical  tax  on  a 
normal  year's  income.  The  taxpayer  is  per- 
mitted to  use  as  a  base  for  determining  nor- 
mal income  the  highest  income  for  1937,  1938, 
19^9.  or  1940.  plus  $20,000. 

The  amount  due  as  a  windfall  tax  is  pay- 
able March  15.  1944,  but  at  the  election  of 
the  taxpayer  may  be  paid  In  four  annual 
installments,  beginning  March  15.  1945,  with 
In* crest  at  4  percent. 

(g)   Sj)ecittl  provisions  for  members  of  the 

armed  forces 
In  addition  to  the  provision  exempting 
them  undT  certain  conditions,  from  having 
to  pay  a  1943  tax  based  on  the  higher  income 
of  1942  or  1943  members  of  the  armed  forces 
are  extended  two  other  benefits  under  the  new 
la»-;  (1)  All  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
regardless  of  grade  or  rank,  are  permitted  to 
exclude  from  gross  income  the  first  $1,5Q0  of 
their  service  pay  for  1943  and  subsequent 
years.  (This  exemption  is  to  be  in  addition. 
to  the  regular  exemption  ol  $500  for  single 
persons.  $1,200  for  heads  of  families,  and 
$350  for  each  dependent);  (2)  any  unpaid 
income-tax  assessment  against  any  member  of 
the  armed  forces  who  dies  in  active  service 
after  December  7,  1941,  and  during  the  present 
war,  is  canceled. 

{h  )   Assistant  Commissioners  of  Internal 
Revenue 

Section  9  of  the  new  law  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  two  Assistant  Commission- 
ers of  Internal  Revenue. 

(i)  Extension  of  time  for  release  of  powers  Of 
appointment 
Section  10  of  the  law  extends  until  Mau-ch 
1,  1944,  the  time  within  which  powers  of 
appointment  may  be  released  without  incur- 
rmg  liability  for  estate  or  gift  tax. 

PART  m.    WmiHOLDTNG  TAX 

To  whom  It  appZtes 

6.  Question.  To  whom  does  the  new  with- 
holding tax  system  apply? 
Answer.  To    all    employed    persons,    except 

the  fulluwing: 

(a)  Members  of  the  military  or  naval 
forcts: 

(b)  Agricultural  workers; 

(c)  Domestic  Eervants; 

(d)  Castial  labor  not  in  the  course  of  the 
employer's  regular  trade  or  business; 

(e)  Citizens  or  residents  of  the  United 
States  employed  by  a  foreign  government; 

(f)  Nonresident  aliens,  other  than  Cana- 
dians or  Mexicans,  who  enter  and  leave  the 
United  States  at  frequent  Intervals; 

(g)  Such  Canadians  and  Mexicans  who 
enter  and  leave  the  United  States  at  frequent 
intervals  as  may  be  designated  under  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue; 

(h)  Citizens  or  residents  of  the  United 
States  who  are  employed  outside  the  United 
States  if  the  major  part  of  the  services  per- 
formed for  the  employer  during  the  calendar 
year  is  to  be  perfcrmed  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii; 

(1)   Ministers  of  the  gospel. 

(The  covered  and  exempt  classes  are  sub- 
stantlally  the  same  as  under  the  present 
Victory  tax  withholding.) 

7.  Question.  Are  self-employed  persons, 
such  as  small  businessmen,  farmers,  and  pro- 
fessional people,  subject  to  the  wlthholdinjr 
system?  " 

Answer.  They  are  not. 
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8.  Question.  Does  the  withholding  system 
apply  to  officers  of  corporations? 

Answer.  Tliey  are  treated  as  employees  of 
the  corporation,  nnd  l^.ence  are  subject  to 
withholding. 

9.  Question.  Does  the  withholding  system 
apply  to  ofiQcers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral,   State,    and    local    governments? 

Answer.  Yes;  including  elected  public  of- 
ficials. 

10.  Question.  How  many  persons  will  be 
subject  to  wltlihcldlnR? 

Answer.  Probably  50.000.000  wage  earners 
and  salaried  persons  having  income-tax  or 
Victory-tax  liability. 

Withholding  tax  merely  a  collection   device 

11.  Question.  Is  the  20-perccnt  withhold- 
ing tax  in  addition  to  existing  taxes  on 
income? 

Answer.  No;  it  is  not  an  additional  tax — 
merely  a  collection  device.  Its  purpose  is  to 
collect  at  the  source,  as  the  Income  is  earned, 
at  least  the  major  part  of  the  current  income- 
tax  and  Victory-tax  liability  of.  most  wage 
earners  and  salaried  persons. 

Full  liability  collected  at  source  in  most  cases 

12.  Question.  Will  the  new  20-percent 
withholding  system  result  in  the  collection 
of  the  entire  current  tax  liability  at  the 
source  in  many  instances? 

Answer.  Yes;  In  most  Instances.  The  20- 
percent  w.thholding  rate  is  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  combined  net  normal  tax, 
surtax,  and  Victory  tax  applicable  to  the 
first  $2,000  of  taxable  income.  Hence,  where 
the  wage  or  salary  Income  for  the  year,  after 
all  exemptions  and  deductions,  will  not  ex- 
ceed $2,000,  the  20-percent  withholding  will 
result  in  the  collection  of  the  full  liability 
at  the  source.  (This  would  include  gross 
wage  or  salary  Incomes  up  to  approximately 
$2,700  in  the  case  of  single  persons,  and  up 
to  approximately  $3,500  in  the  case  of  mar- 
ried men  without  dependents,  assuming  their 
deductions  for  the  year  are  roughly  10  per- 
cent of  their  income.)  The  Treasury  De- 
partment estimates  that  30,000,000  out  of  the 
present  44,000.000  income-tax  payers  will 
have  their  full  liability  withheld  at  the  source 
under  the  new  collection  system. 
Returns 

13.  Question.  Will  persons  whose  full  cur- 
rent tax  liability  is  collected  at  the  source 
have  to  file  any  returns? 

Answer.  They  will  have  to  file  a  final  return 
for  the  year,  which  will  be  due  the  following 
March  15.  In  most  Instances  they  will  not  be 
required  to  file  a  Declaration  of  Estimated 
Tax  for  the  current  year.  (See  question  38, 
as  to  who  must  file  the  Declaration  of  Esti- 
mated Tax).  On  their  March  15  final  return 
they  will  compute  their  exact  income  and 
Victory-tax  liability,  and  take  credit  for  the 
amounts  withheld  by  their  employer  during 
the  year.  (For  the  first  year.  1943.  they  will 
also  take  credit  for  what  has  been  paid  toward 
the  1942  tax.)  The  liability  shown  on  the  re- 
turn will  in  most  cases  vary  slightly  from  the 
amounts  withheld.  Where  the  withholding 
exceeds  the  final  liability,  the  taxpayer  will 
be  entitled  to  a  refund  or  credit.  If  the  final 
liability  is  greater  than  the  amount  withheld, 
the  taxpayer  will  make  up  the  difference  at 
that  time. 

14.  Question.  What  must  a  taxpayer  do 
under  the  law  if  his  full  tax  liability  is  not 
withheld  at  the  source,  or  if  he  is  not  subject 
to  withholding  at  all? 

Answer.  This   is  discussed   under   part   IV. 
beginning  with  question  35. 
Portion  of  total  tax  liability  withheld  at 
source  on  vanous  incomes 

15.  Question.  Are  there  any  figures  show- 
ing the  portion  of  the  total  tax  liability  which 
Will  be  withheld  at  the  source  in  the  case  of 
wage  or  salary  incomes  of  varlotis  amounts? 


Answer.  The  following  table,  prepared  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  gives  this  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  a  married  man  with  no 
dependents.  It  shows  that  in  the  lower 
brackets  the  withholding  probably  will  slight- 
ly exceed  100  percent  of  the  liability,  and  that 
as  the  Income  increases  the  percentage  of 
total  liability  withheld  at  the  source  under 
the  20-percent  rate  decreases,  falling  to  80 
percent  at  the  $10,000  level  and  40  percent 
at  the  $50,000  level.  It  is  assumed  for  pur- 
poses of  the  table  that  the  income  consists 
entirely  of  wages  or  salary.  The  table 
follows : 

Income  arid  net  Victory  tax  liability,  portion 
of  liability  discharged  by  withholding  over 
a  full  year  U7ider  the  provtsior^  of  the 
Current  Tax  Payment  Act  of  1943.  and 
liability  in  excess  of  amounts  withheld,  for 
selected  levels  of  net  income 

MARRIED   PERSON NO   DEPENDENTS 


Ksti-      Wit !ihnlilin!3  over 
.Net  in       uiaiKl  '        a  full  year 
come     |iiiconu| 

Ix'furo     I     lax     i j 

I  orsoiial   ami  net 
fNcnip-     Victory 
lion  '     i     lax       .\. mount 
liaLilitv, 


Per- 

ceiitaep 
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withheld 


Per- 
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'  .^s.'Juir.ed  to  ccnsi.'-t  ertircly  ol  wares  subject  to  with- 
holding, (iross  wares  and  Victory  tax  net  income 
a.ssumed  tn  e<;ijal  tcu-niLihs  of  net  income,  to  allow  for 
a\prnge  deductions. 

'  The  [irecib*  n.ethod  of  computation  of  amounts 
withheld  is  u.«cd  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  wa{;o  earner 
claims  all  ol  the  i  ersfmal  exemption  for  withholding. 

'  .\mcunt  wittihrld  over  a  full  year  exceeds  total 
liability,  as  a  re^iU  of  the  a.s8umpti(Hi  that  deductions 
for  purposes  oi  determining  net  income  e<iuai  10  percent 
of  Kross  imon  c. 

Note.— For  any  stated  aii:ount  of  net  income  the 
actual  dcductit.ns  for  any  taxjiayer  will  not  necessarily 
fe  ttic  same  es  tie  averape  deductions  a.ssunied  in  this 
table,  fonseqiiently.  the  amounts  of  liability  withheld 
at  source  and  the  liabilities  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
« ithhcid  w  ill  not  ccceisarily  be  the  same  as  those  shown 
above. 

Source:  Treasury  repartment.  Division  of  Tax 
1 : 1'.Harch .  June  b.  1943. 

Amounts  exempt  under  withholding 

16.  Question.  Does  the  20  percent  with- 
holding rate  apply  to  the  total  wage  or  salary? 

Answer.  No;  only  to  the  amount  in  excess 
of  the  special  withholding  exemption. 

17.  Question.  What  "is  the  amount  of  the 
special  withholding  exemption? 

Answer.  It  is  $624  annually  for  single  per- 
sons, $1,248  annually  for  married  men  and 
heads  of  families,  and  $312  lor  each  de- 
pendent. However,  these  exemptions  are 
only  for  the  purpose  of  the  withholding  de- 
duction. When  a  taxpayer  files  his  tax  re- 
turn for  the  year  he  will  compute  his  actual 
liability  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  exemp- 
tions and  deductions  applicable  in  the  case 
of  the  income  tax  and  Victory  tax. 

18.  Question.  If  a  person  is  paid  weekly, 
how  is  his  withholding  exemption  figured? 

Answer.  The  law  contains  a  table  of  with- 
holding exemptions  by  pay-roll  periods,  based 
on  the  family  status  of  the  employee.  This 
table  of  exemptions  is  as  follows: 


Family  status 

Withholding  exemption 
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The  table  shows  that  If  a  person  Is  paid 
weekly,  his  weekly  exemption  is  $12  If  single, 
and  $24  if  married,  plus  $6  for  each  depend- 
ent. If  he  is  paid  monthly,  the  exemption  is 
$52  if  single,  and  $104  If  married,  plus  $26 
for  each  dependent. 

Exemption  of  husband  and  wife 

19.  Question.  Where  both  husband  and 
wife  are  employed,  what  exemption  do  they 
get  under  the  withholding  system? 

Answer.  One  spouse  may  claim  the  whole 
married  exemption,  in  which  event  the  other 
spouse  may  claim  none,  or  they  may  dlTlde 
it  equally  between  them,  each  taking  half.  No 
other  division  of  the  exemption  is  permitted 
for  purposes  of  the  withholding  tax.  (How- 
ever, this  does  not  preclude  the  husband  and 
wife  from  apportioning  the  regular  income- 
tax  exemption  on  whatever  basis  they  choose 
when  they  file  their  final  retvu-ns  for  the 
year.)  The  exemption  for  dependents  may 
be  taken  only  by  the  spouse  who  furnishes 
their  chief  support. 

Provisional  alUnoance  for  deductions 

20.  Question.  Is  any  allowance  made  for 
deductions,  such  as  lnt«%st  payments,  con- 
tributions to  charity,  etc.,  in  connection  with 
the  withholding  tax? 

Answer.  Only  In  a  general  way,  but  on  » 
necessarily  arbitrary  basis,  since  it  wotild  be 
impracticable  under  a  withholding  system 
to  make  exact  allowance  in  advance  for  the 
varying  deductions  to  which  individual  em- 
ployees might  be  entitled  when  they  file  their 
final  return  for  the  year.  The  withholding 
exemptions  are  in  excess  of  the  average  of 
the  income-tax  exemptions  and  the  Victory- 
tax  exemption,  and  this  excess  makes  pro- 
visional allowance  for  deductions  pending  the 
filing  of  the  final  return  for  the  >ear,  at  which 
time  the  full  deductions  authorized  by  law 
may  be  taken. 

Exemption  certificates 

21.  Question.  Must  employers  make  inquiry 
of  each  employee  regarding  his  marital  status 
in  order  to  know  the  amount  of  his  with- 
holding exemption? 

Answer.  The  responsibility  is  put  on  each 
employee  to  file  with  his  employer  a  so-called 
withholding  exemption  certificate,  showing 
his  marital  status.  Forms  for  such  purpose 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  distributed  by  employers  prior 
to  the  date  the  new  withholding  tax  goes 
Into  effect.  By  reference  to  these  withhold- 
ing exemption  certificates,  an  employer  will 
know  how  much  exemption  to  allow  each 
employee  in  computing  his  withholding  tax. 

22.  Question.  What  if  the  employee  fails 
to  furnish  his  employer  with  one  of  thcee 
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exemption  certiftcates  cr  glTes  false  Informa- 
t.ou  thereon? 

Answer  II  the  employee  falls  to  furnish 
the  certificate,  the  law  requires  the  empioyer 
to  withhold  20  percent  of  the  entire  wage  or 
■alary.  Therefore  it  is  to  the  employee's  in- 
terest to  see  that  the  certificate  is  filed. 

Any  person  who  supplies  false  or  fraudu- 
lent Information  on  his  certificate,  or  who 
lalls  to  (apply  Information  that  would  re- 
quire as  Inrreaae  in  the  amount  to  be  with- 
held, is  subject  to  a  line  of  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprlaonment  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both. 

Change  tn  marital  status 

23.  Question.  What  if  the  employee's  mari- 
tal status  changes  as  a  result  of  marriage, 
cilTorce,  separation,  death,  the  birth  of  a 
cMld,  or  a  dependent  child  reaching  the  age 
of  18? 

Answer.  He  is  required  to  file  a  new  exemp- 
tion certificate  with  his  employer  within  10 
days,  showing  hia  changed  status.  The  new 
certificate  takes  effect  with  respect  to  the 
first  wagea  paid  on  or  alter  the  first  status 
detercUnatlun  date  (January  1  or  July  1) 
which  occurs  at  least  30  days  from  the  date 
on  which  the  new  certificate  Is  furnished  to 
the  employer. 

Effective  date  of  ivittOi.oldin§ 

24.  Question.  When  does  the  new  20-per- 
cent withholding  tax  go  into  effect? 

Answer.  July  1. 

25.  Question.  Will  It  Bpply  to  wages  paid 
after  that  date  but  earned  before  July  1? 

Answer.  Under  section  2  (d)  of  the  act.  the 
new  withholding  tax  will  apply  to  wages  and 
•alarles  paid  on  or  after  July  1,  1943.  even 
though  earned  before  that  date,  with  the 
following  exception:  If  wages  are  paid  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1943  with  respect  to  a 
pay-roll  period  beginning  before  July  1.  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  20-percent  withholding, 
but  remain  subject  to  the  5  percent  Victory 
tax  withholding  (sec.  ■.  (c) ).  Wages  paid  on 
Saturday.  July  3.  fLr  example,  covering  the 
regular  pay-roll  period  beginning  June  28, 
would  come  within  the  exception. 

Frrs^nf  Victcry  tax  tcithfiolding  absorbed  in 
n-percent  rate 

XL  Queation.  What  happens  to  the  present 
B-percent  Victory  tax  withholding,  which  has 
beex^  in  effect  since  January  1,  1943? 

Answer.  Under  the  new  law.  It  is  discon- 
tinued aa  a  separate  witbholding  tax  as  of 
July  i  (exoept  with  respect  to  pay-roll  periods 
beginning  before  July  11.  and  is  absorbed  In 
the  new  20-percent  withholding. 


7T.  Question.  I»  the  Victory  tax  liability 
changed  In  any  way  by  the  new  law? 

Answer.  No;  the  only  difference  Is  that 
after  July  1  the  amount  to  be  withheld  at  the 
source  for  purposes  of  the  Victory  tax  will  be 
3  percent  (the  approximate  net  liability  after 
allowance  for  the  current  credit)  instead  of 
5  percent  (the  gross  liability).  The  balance 
cf  the  20-peTcent  withholding  (17  percent)  is 
to  cover  tbe  minimum  Income-tax  liability. 
Minimum  3-percent  withholding  for  Victory 
tax 

28.  Question.  Is  any  provision  made  under 
the  new  withholding  tax  to  make  sure  that 
married  men  with  incomes  too  .mall  to  be 
subject  to  the  regular  income  tax,  but  in  ex- 
cess of  9034  annually  (the  amount  of  the 
Victory  tax  exemption)  are  subject  to  with- 
holding to  the  extent  of  such  Victory  tax 
Uabllity? 

Answer.  Yes.  la  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  net  Victory  tax  liability  is  withheld  at 
the  source,  the  law  requires  employers  to 
withheld  whichever  of  the  following  amcants 
are  greater: 

(a)  20  percent  of  the  excess  of  the  wage  or 
salary  over  the  regular  withholding  exemp- 
tions previously  noted  (i624  annually  for 
single  persons,  $1,243  annually  for  married 
men,  and  $312  annually  for  each  dependent ) ; 
or 

(b)  3  percent  of  the  e.xccss  of  the  waire  or 
salary  over  the  Victory  tax  withholding  co- 
emption ($C24  annually,  whether  single  cr 
married) . 

If,  for  example,  a  married  man  had  an 
annual  wa^je  of  $900.  his  exemption  under 
the  regtilar  withholding  would  be  greater 
than  his  salary  and  no  withholding  would 
result.  However,  his  $900  annual  wage  ex- 
ceeds the  Victory  tax  exemption  ($624)  by 
$276,  and  3  percent  of  this  amount  would  be 
$8.38.  Hence  the  employer  would  withhold 
on  the  latter  basis  In  this  case. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  alternative  3-per- 
cent withholding,  the  following  table  of  Vic- 
tory tax  exemptions  by  pay-roll  periods  la 
used: 

Victory  tax 

withholding 

Pay-ron  period:  exempt i07i 

Weekly $12  00 

Biweekly 24  00 

Semimonthly 26  00 

Monthly 52  00 

Quarterly 156  00 

Semlanntial 312  00 

Annual 624.00 

Daily  or  mlscellaneoua  ( per  day  cf 
such  period) 1.  70 


Optional  use  of  unthholding  tables  bjf  em- 
ployers   J  71    computing    wage    deduction 

29    Question.  Are    employers    required    to 

compute  the  actual   amount  of  withholding 
tax  lor  each  employee? 

Answer.  No;  they  have  the  option  of  using 
the  withholding  tables  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  law.  These  tables  show  the  tax  to  be 
deducted  in  each  case,  depending  upon  the 
pay  of  the  employee  and  hia  marital  status. 
Tiicre  Is  a  separate  table  for  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent pay-roll  periods. 

The  withholding  tallies  make  full  ailcw- 
ance  for  the  withholding  exemption,  and 
also  au:omatically  take  into  accoimt  the 
muiimum  3-percent  withholding  in  certaiJi 
cases,  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
previous    question. 

Where  the  withholding  tables  are  used,  the 
amount  dv  ducted  may  vary  slightly  from  the 
arat-unt  which  would  be  deductible  if  the 
pxiict  computation  had  been  made.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  tax  is  determined 
for  diflerent  wace  brackets,  and  la  based  on 
tbe  average  wape  within  the  particular 
bracket.  Th.s  difference  is  shown  in  the  fcl- 
luv;.ng  example: 

Suppcs2  the  employee  Is  a  married  m.an 
\v.:h.,ut  depcnd:nts,  who  earns  $50  a  week. 
II  ilie  er.picyci  computes  the  withholding 
tux  in  an  exact  basis,  he  will  subtract  tlie 
employee's  wet-kiy  exemption  ($24)  from  his 
weekly  pay  ($:0).  and  of  the  $25  difference 
2U  percent,  or  85  20  would  be  wirhhsld. 

If  the  employer  uses  the  withholding  table 
applicable  to  weekly  wage  payments,  he  will 
find  that  the  amount  to  be  withheld  in  the 
case  of  a  married  man  without  dependents 
who  earns  $50  to  $60  a  week  is  $6  20.  This 
happens  to  be  $1  more  than  where  the  with- 
holding la  computed  on  an  exact  basis.  If 
the  wppkly  wa^re  had  been  $55  (the  average  In 
the  $50  to  $60  bracket),  th?  amount  withheld 
would  be  the  same  under  either  method.  If 
the  war^e  had  been  $58,  the  amoirat  with- 
held under  the  withholding  table  ($6.20) 
would  be  slightly  less  tlian  if  the  exact 
computation  were  made  (in  which  case  ths 
tax  would  be  $6.80).  No  person  is  prejudiced 
by  having  a  slightly  greater  or  less  amount 
withheld  under  the  withholding  tables  since 
in  any  event  The  amount  is  credited  toward 
the  ultimate  liability  for  the  year. 

Fcllowini:  are  the  withholding  tables  con- 
tained in  the  law.  which  are  for  the  con- 
venience of  employers  In  peilorming  their 
duties  thereunder: 
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$29.30 

If  ;h'  ;:iii:ih  r  -f  dt'pi'iidi'nts  i.s  m  exti'.ss  of  ilip  largest  miinlxT  of  ilt>iKnt1i  ms  sli'iwn,  iho  ftmounf  of  tat  tn  !)<>  withheld  shall  be  that  applii^hlo  in  the  case  of  the  largest  number 
f>'  d.  ;-.ri  !i  ::\  -  ^l>'  u  ii  ri'diiee  1  hy  .$1,20  fur  each  dependent  over  the  |:irjc-"r  numher  shown,  ,  xcvpl  that  in  no  even!  shal!  the  amount  in  tie  withhold  be  less  than  3  (ler  cenlum  of 
ttir  I  \i  1  -;   ^  ;'  I   :i,.'di m  v  i.'v  m  the  bracket  in  which  the  wates  fall  mr  if  the  waire?  paid  are  $2(.iO  or  over,  of  the  exc.'-«  of  :he  wavrcs    over  $12,  computed,  in  ca.se  such  amount  i:i 

l.cl  H  LiUl;  I  pit-  '     j-d.i'l,  t  .  1  lie  !:r;i..-r^!  u.  lilt:  pie  (.if  *0,10. 


I 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Withholding  Table  No.  2. — Biweekly  pay-roll  period 


U  the  pay-roll  p«rio^  with 
resi>«ft  to  an  ernplnyet-  is 
biweekly  and  the  wages  are 


At  least        '  But  less  iLaii , 


10 

$20 

30 

m 

10 

40 

40 

m 

n 

m 

«> 

80 

m 

ino 

lO) 

12() 

12() 

140 

140 

K,(j 

16(J 

IMJ 

IMI 

IIXJ 

200 

ii-o 

2aj 

240 

240 

2«Hj 

2fO 

2K) 

2]>0 

3(»i 

a<j 

3:^) 

320 

3s  j 

34U 

y*) 

»0 

3S0 

abu 

4tA) 

$400  or  over 


And,  (1)  such  person  is  a  married  p€rs<^)n  claiming  none  of  persrinal  oxt-mption  for  withholding  and  has — 


dependents 


Onp  Two         I        Throe        i         Four        •         Five         '  '^:t  I        Prven        [        Eight 

dependent    '  de{)endeuts   !  dependents      de[>endciit3      det^ndfr;t3      dept  lil' i.ts      de^jendeiits      dependents 


Nine 
de{)eudcnts 


r?.oo 

?.(»( 
7.00 
9.00 
11  U<l 
14  Oil 
1^  UO 
22.00 
2»V  (10 
30.  Oo 
34  00 
3*^  00 
42.00 
4f,.  00 
SI.  00 
M  (1) 
^<  IK) 
t'2.  00 

711.00 
74.  (MJ 
7b.  00 


SSO.OO 


Or,  (2)  such  person  is  a  carried  porM..n  e'.c.irr,::::  \\':\'.  of  pi-r^^ri^.l  c.r::.;  tjnn  for  withholding  and  has — 


No  I         Oro         I         Two         I        Throe        i         Knur  Five         i  ?ix  |        Seven 

dependents   ',    deiiendunt    j  depeiiiin.ts      deiit''^^'  --ti      C'  ;  '!!■!. 'nts      depcn'!ents      dependents   !   dependents 

I  !  .  '  '  i 


Or.  (^'  ='.:ch  per?or.  '=  :i  =ingle  person  a:;!  h.is- 


No  I  One  |         Two         |        Thr'^e  F   ':r         I  Ki' ■■"  Si\  '        Seven 

dependents       dcpeudei;t    '   dei,e!:d'.:;ts      d(iH.'ndents  j  dependents  I  dependents      dc[>en  lents      depeiidents 


Or,  (4^  5uch  f,r<  in  :.-  ';  :i::irr.. 


M  (■'. A. ::..■:■:  mII  of  i<rsonal  exemption  for  with- 


No  i         One  I         Two         j        l^.r^e        I         Four  Five 

'  :i^i>'- ts       f'..  ,  .t.'lc-.t    ■    ('..•■;■'.  :;o;.:-.ts       <h';^i  ivLnts       dipendfnts       dependents 


Or, 


per.-^':!i  i.s  he.1'1    '.■■  a  f'i!:;;!y  and  has— 


Two  Ti'.ree        I         Four         |         Five         I  Si.T 

i!e;.ei:dents   '   dependents  !   dependents   '   de[)endents   ,   dependents 


The  amount  of  tax  to  be  withhcM  shi!!  tM 


12 

I'm) 

4 

6.T 

f> 

til) 

S 

60 

11 

60 

lo 

1^) 

19.  60 

Z5.60 

27 

M 

3! 

6.) 

3.- 

00 

31' 

60 

4:^  fO  1 

47 

60 

M 

M 

.V  M  1 

fy 

60 

ta 

6.J 

67 

M 

71 

m 

75.60 

Jo.  20 

2.  2(1 

4.  2fi 

6.  20 

'■>.  20 

]:i  20 

17.20 

21.20 

2."..  20 

2".'  20 

3;i.  20 

37.20 

41.20 

4.'  2i.i 

4'.i  2l) 

:>.!.  20 

57.  20 

61.20 

6o.  20 

ey.  20 

73.20 


-. 

...J 

JO 

30' 

1 

M) 

3 

>w) 

fi 

M) 

lu 

H) 

n 

NO 

i^ 

'■0 

2'J 

N) 

2il 

N) 

3<> 

H) 

34 

SO 

3.^ 

H} 

42. 

SO 

4'V 

hi) 

r** 

W 

:4 

So 

S'- 

SO 

62. 

so 

6"'. 

M) 

7u. 

SU 

fl' 

:io 

t-ii} 

1 

411 

4 

40 

>> 

40 

12 

40 

}'■. 

40 

24 

40 

■l^ 

40 

SJ 

40 

'.<''• 

40 

40 

40 

4! 

40 

4- 

40 

.'..■ 

40 

:'] 

40 

f>' 

■10 

M 

40 

t'.S 

40 

J" 

in  , 

•K) 

VII 1 

- 

III) 

1^ 

■II 

14 

I'll 

1^ 

u) 

22 

(0 

2* 

■  Ml 

l',i< 

1  0 

:n 

00 

A^ 

oO 

•i- 

-  0 

4' 

10 

i  0 

M 

(■() 

,^,v 

(■>) 

»>2 

(') 

6t  , 

00 

<(1  (il 


1    10 


1! 

1    ■ 

fii 

I'-i 

Ml 

27 

60 

31 

60 

3.V60 

39.60 

4.< 

m 

4: 

1 ) 

,M 

to 

55 

60 

6P  fiO 

k; 

W 

-_ 

1 

$0 

.^i' 

I'D 

1 

40 

t 

00 

;, 

2ii 

i:i 

20 

17 

■20 

11 

20 

2S.2U 

ISiSO 

3:?,!0 

'S7 

20 

41 

-(i 

ro 

VI 

2t) 

53 

20 

K  - 

20 

11. 

20 

_. 



JO 

30 

i-Jr 

yo 

1 

40 

0 

1)0 

0 

so 

6 

SO 

111 

so 

14 

so 

1> 

Nl 

0-) 

SO 

2i  ■ 

KO 

30 

SO 

34 

Sil 

3^ 

^0 

42. 

s.) 

4'i 

so 

5(1 

so 

54. 

so 

fc. 

so 

tiy  30 


1') 
>«) 

1 

4<l 

0 

0  i 

2 

00 

4 

4  1 

S 

1) 

12 

4) 

K 

40 

20 

40 

0  4 

—  1 

40 

2S. 

40 

32. 

^1 

36 

(,) 

40 

40 

4  4. 

40 

4^ 

40 

52 

40 

60.  40 


2in  of  the  excess  over  <40o  pins 


177.60 


$75.20 


$7?.  80 


$70.40 


$f»s.(»0 


.60 


$63  211 


$w.  so 


$08.  40 


li  the  number  of  dependents  is  in  ciccss  of  the  largest  number  of  dependents  shown,  the  an;o;:nt  of;  ax  tote  v,::!.h,M  ^:,,:!  t.'tlv!'  >•  ■  -. -i*  \    i.-,  the  ca<^e  0' t>'e  i-— t  m-mber 
0fd*pendeDt.sshowu  reduced  hy  t2.4o  for  each  dependent  over  the  largest  namUr  shown,  except  th..t  m  no  .  ..  lu  .\...n  iLc  a;...  im  t,    ' ,    u  Uhheld  be  le^  than"  3  w'  rent  of 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

V.'TTHHOLDINC  Tabi  E  No    3 —Fcviimonl hly  pay-roll  period 


Auv^i5 


If  the  jriv  r-'.l  prr  .  ".  w  t!: 
respei  I  tn  !Oi  I'o;  i  'N-fi"  i- 
si'ni:iii"Mli'.\  .iii-l  the  \i  i.e- 
are 


.\'!d.  (1!  soch  i>«'rsin  is  a  n'.-irr.rd  terson  dainims  none  of  personal  exempt. on  (or  w.th.hulding  and  lias  — 


N"o 
dei«'Uiiei.t< 


<'■'•'  Two  i         Tl.-'e         I  Four  Five  '  S:x  1         Seven  Ficht         I         N'riP 

lieimioeat     ,    di'p.'iiiMils       depenoiiits       ('.ependciits       deiviidints       depei. dents    |   de[)C'ndentS   '    de[)endents    '   deimi,.li-iiU 


At  luist 


But  less  than 


$0 
20 

;;o 

40 

l".0 

so 
too 

120 
140 

lt.ll 

ISO 
21  K.I 
2*20 
240 
260 
280 

:«X) 

32'0 
340 
Mi) 
3!S0 


J20 
30 
40 

,''0 

I ',11 
VII 
II  II 

1  10 
160 
ISO 
2(H) 
220 
240 
2»'0 
2>^l 
3(,0 
320 
340 

;«'io 
;i>so 

400 


$-!io 


<■) 

on  1 

,"> 

Oo 

~ 

IHI 

1! 

00 

III! 

! 

,11'    On 

:-;4  oil  I 

H*  oo  j 
42  oo  ■ 
41.  (ill 

'*'    10 

.'  1  on 

"N  IKI 
I.J    OO 

i,r.  oil 
To  oo 
74  oo 
7n,  00 


:;su.  00 


<.ir.  (2   su(h  p,  rson  is  a  marrieii  [.erson  rla::;,.i-;  half  of  prr-nn.'^l  exemption  for  withhoUlicf;  and  has— 


N"  <':'.e  'I'wo  '         'I'liree         j  Four  Five  I  S)\  S.'Vf.i 

dei.eii  nuts        i!i;--m!i  lit        i!e[iendentS        depend. 'iits    '    dri.i.T:OrritS       dei'VlidelltS       de^K-ioielitS       deiK'iidi  l.t^ 


Or   ,S   such  jxTsoii  IS  a  ^;n;;l('  p<  r-'in  and  has — 


N'  ""'•  !  Two  Thri'O         t  Fn'ir  Five  ■  Six  |         Seven 

dep.-ioh  i;ts        di  iKiidt-nt     I    deiHiidciitS       deiKOuciits    '   dipinitiits    ,    i:e[>endenls    '    depend-'lits       depeiidnts 


Or      1    -IK  !i  ]  ersoti  i,-  a  n::;rr  ..d  [kt-;..')  clainunc  a!!  of  pergonal  exemption  for  w  ah- 

!;.. idiot;  and  ha.— 


No 


Four 


Five 


or;  -t  ii'ji' 


uls    ,    de;ieiii!(  lit     :   dependents       de'.KTidents    ;   i!e[ieiideiits    '   de|>fndi-nts 


Or.  I,"    such  person  i>  hea'.  of  a  family  and  has— 


.N'o  depoinl- 

eiits 

depe 


Fi\e 


Su 


eits  or  one  •  ■■"  ■         ,         i  ■■m         .         ,  . . ,  ,  ,.,, 

CDcndent        depv;  dents       de|H.'iidi'nts       dependents       depiniieiits       dejii  i.deiit* 


idie  amount  o.'  tax  to  be  with.tnid  >hall  hi — 


1 

4 

(• 

K 

11 

h' 

]■< 

2:-l 

27 

:;i 

H.'i 

:<*.' 

4:i 

47 

.M 

.'■9 

la 

1'' 

71 

''■' 

40 

Jo  so 

.■;  >Nii 
.■  Ni 

K  Ml 
12.  Kll 
lo  Ni 
211  SI  I 
24  SO 
2^  N! 
32  SO 
liti.  SO 
40.  SO 
44  So 
4S.  SO 
."2  SO 
.Vi.  So 
tV.i.  SO 

1.4.  SO 

1.5,  Ml 
72.  bO 


J"  .Ho 
1  20 
.3  20 
6.  2(1 
lo  Lll 
14  20 
1 H.  I'll 
22  21) 
20.  20 
30.  20 
34,20 
30  20 
42.  Ill 
4ti.  20 
.'(I,  20 
'A  20 
.'iH.  2(1 
1.2.20 
u..  20 
7(1.  20 


$0  30 


irfi 

VO 

3 

r.0 

"■ 

(.0 

i! 

1.0 

1." 

60 

10 

f-O 

23 

Ml 

1,*7 

6U 

31 

60 

3.". 

m 

39 

60 

43  60 

47 

60 

.M 

MJ 

,')5 

60 

'>\* 

m 

1.3.60 

67 

Go 

$0.  30 
.1,11 
.90 

1  so 

.'   Wl 

(MK) 

13,  IK) 

17.00 

2;.  (10 

2.'i  1)0 

I'V  IKI 
33. (Ki 
37,00 
41,00 
4.'  00 
4'.'  00 
.'..3  (10 
.'7.  00 
til.  00 
67.  (10 


«•( 


'0 
liO 
.lAJ 

1.30 

2.  4(1 

6.40 

lo  40 

14,  40 


SO  30 


2s;, 
.'ii.i. 


411 
40 
40 

40 
34.  40 
.vS.  40 
42  40 

40,  40 
,'KI  40 
,'4.  40 
.'iS,  40 
1.2,  40 


l',0 

9*J 

1 

30 

1 

90 

3 

SO 

^ 

SO 

11 

so 

1.'. 

so 

19 

so 

23 

so 

^'7 

so 

31 

so 

'>  ", 

so 

39 

80 

43 

so 

47 

so 

,■1 

so 

.  •.■> 

S*J 

,''i9 

80 

Jo 

30 

l'.0 

>. 

1 

30 

1 

90 

'» 

,V) 

r, 

20 

9 

111 

13 

20 

17 

20 

20 

'''1 

20 

2'0 

20 

■■a 

2M 

37 

2(1 

41 

20 

4.^1 

20 

49 

20 

.V3 

20 

f'7 

20) 

$0  30 
liO 

.yo 

1.3) 

i.W) 
2.  ,■-) 
3. 10 

I.,  till 

lo,  60 
14  liO 
is.  ()0 
22.  60 
2*1'..  liO 
30  60 
34.  I'rO 

;<s.  On 
42.  00 

44i  l«l 
.V)  »i<l 
54.60 


2(1'  (  of  the  excess  over  $4IK.I  plus 


$77.40 


$74.  SO 


172.  20 


J6&.  00 


$07.00 


$'W.  40 


$61,S.(.) 


$.W.  20 


f  .v.,  r.0 


if  the  number  of  dependent'  is  in  exce.«s  of  the  larpest  number  of  dei^ndents  shown,  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  withheld  shall  \x'  that  apfilicable  in  the  case  of  the  larpesl  nunitxT 
ol  dt  iicndcuts  .^hown  re.iuctd  by  $2.60  for  each  dei)endent  over  the  larpest  numUT  shown,  except  that  in  no  e\eiii  shall  the  ami.nnt  to  be  w  ohheld  Ix-  le.s,'.  than  3  [H'r  centuni  <.f 
Ihr  1  .\r..,,  (,f  the  median  w  asie  in  the  bracket  in  which  the  wages  fall  (or  if  the  wages  paid  are  $40(i  or  over,  of  the  exct-s;  of  the  "ages,  o\er  $2t>,  wrapulcd,  in  ca.st  sucli  aiuoiinl  is 

Iiu!  a  iiioitiplr  (.'  .;o  lo,  t(^  ih,.  neaiest  n.uliiple  0.'  $o.lO. 


i 
I 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

WiTHHOLOiKa  Table  No.  4. — Monthly  pay-roll  period 


U  Um  pay-roU  pariod  with 
respect  to  «n  employee  is 
monthly  and  tlM  wages  are 


At 


No 
dependents 


Bat  leu  than 


10 

MO 

$4.00 

M 

»J 

9.00 

80 

60 

11.00 

to 

70 

13.00 

70 

M 

15.00 

ttO 

100 

18.00 

lUU 

120 

22.00 

120 

140 

26.00 

14U 

160 

30.00 

leo 

200 

36.00 

200 

240 

44  00 

:i4o 

280 

52.00 

'Mi 

2M 

60.00 

;i20 

360 

rj*  00 

3«0 

400 

76.00 

400 

44() 

M  00 

440 

4K) 

92.00 

4(10 

£20 

IWi.OO 

520 

M) 

Klh.OO 

SCO 

eco 

116  00 

eoo 

640 

124  00 

MO 

660 

132.  00 

BkO 

72U 

141X00 

■nu 

7r.O 

14A.  iO 

760 

SCO 

156.00 

ttOO  or  over ^^. 


Aad,  (1)  UK*  persoQ  is  a  married  person  claiming  none  o(  personal  eiemption  for  with.holding  and  has— 


One 
dependent 


Two 
dependents 


Three 
dependents 


Four  Five  .'^it  '        Pevon 

dependents      dependents      dependents   ,  dejiendents 


El?ht  Nine 

dependents      dependents 


Or,  (2)  such  person  b  a  married  person  claiming  h.i!f  of  r'en^n.il  c\c:i.[  tion  for  withholding  and  has — 


No 
dependents 


One 
dependent 


Two  Three        i        Frnr  I         Five  Six 

dependents  I  dependents   ■   rfopvLniint'      de[>t'n(.lfnts   I  dependents 


Pevpn 
dependents 


Or,  (3)  such  person  is  a  sinplc  [^erson  and  has — 


No 
dependents 


One 
dependent 


Two 
dependents 


Three 
dependents 


Four 
de[H.'ncki;ts 


Five 

dc[H.'ndents 


Six 
dependents 


Seven 
dependents 


Or,  (4)  such  person  Is  a  marriel  tht^oh  riaimins  all  of  personal  exemption  for  with- 

l.nl'ii.'if  aii'l  hws— 


No 
dependents 


One 
dei^ndent 


Tun 

dejinient.'' 


Three 
de[iendents 


Four 
dependents 


Five 
dependents 


Or,  ('    such  I'orMin  is  head  of  a  family  and  has — 


No  depend- 
ents or  (ine 
dependent 


Two 

deficndeuts 


Tl:ree 
deit-n.iciits 


F.iir 
de;H.'niients 


Five 
dependents 


Six 
dependents 


The  amount  of  tax  to  t.e  »  ithheld  sh.ill  1  ( 


$3.80 

5.80 

7.80 

9.80 

12.80 

16  80 

20.80 

24.80 

30.80 

3«.^0 

46.80 

54.80 

62.80 

70.80 

7S.  80 

86.80 

M.80 

102.80 

110  80 

11H.80 

126.80 

134.80 

142  ."-O 

150.80 


to.eo 

2.60 

4.60 

7.  CO 

11.60 

15.  CO 

19.  CO 

25.60 

33.60 

41.60 

49  60 

57.60 

65  60 

73.60 

8I.C!> 

89.60 

97.60 

105.  f  0 

113.60 

121  60 

12i».  fO 

137.  fO 

145.60 


to.  10 

.40 

.70 

2.40 

6.40 

10.40 

14.40 

211.40 

28.40 

36.40 

44.40 

52.  40 

60.  40 

6*  40 

76.40 

84.40 

92.40 

100.40 

lOS.  <0 

116.40 

124.  40 

132  40 

140.40 


iO.  10 

.40 

.70 

1.10 

1.70 

.^2o 


9.20 

].'.  :o 

23.  20 

31.20 

39  20 

47  20 

55  20 

f3.  20 

71.20 

79.20 

87  20 

9,5.20 

103.  20 

111.20 

11^.20 

127  2(1 

135.20 


$n.  10 
.4.1 
.  70 

1  111 

1.70 

2.  3(.i 

4.  (.0 

1(1.00 

18  00 

26  (»> 

34.00 

42  C*t 

5.1  00 

f^.  (0 

66,00 

74.00 

82.  0<» 

9(J.  00 

9K  OO 

lOfi.OO 

114.01) 

122,11(1 

130.  00 


.40 
.  7(1 

1.  in 
1,70 
2.30 

2,  90 
4  80 

12  (-.«' 

2(1  SO 

28  SO 

3''  80 

44  80 

52  80 

'■"  80 

f>>-.  80 

7'i  K) 

84  80 

92  ,1-0 

10^1  Ml 

lOv.  H.I 

]!'■   Ml 

124.  HI 


Jo,  10 

.40 

.7(1 

1.10 

1.70 

2.  30 

2,90 

3,80 

7  60 

l.=i  6(1 

23  fO 

31   60 

20  f.0 

4r  m 

55  60 

6.3.  60 

71,60 

79  60 

87  fO 

65.  f  0 

103.  fO 

111   fO 

119.60 


$0.10 

■    .40 

.70 

1.10 


1.70 
2.30 

2.90 

3.  N1 

5.0<1 

10.40 

18.  40 

26.  40 

34.40 

42.40 

50.4*1 

5.'^.  40 

66.40 

74.40 

82.  40 

SO.  40 

98.40 

J0«  40 

114.  40 


$0.  10 

.40 

.71) 

1.10 

1.70 

2.30 

2.90- 

3.80 

5.00 

6.20 

13.20 

21.20 

29.20 

37.20 

45.30 

50.20 

61.20 

69.20 

77  20 

85.20 

93.20 

101.20 

109.20 


20^  of  the  excess  over  $80C  j  lus 
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: 


If  the  pay-roll 

period    with 

respect  to  an  employee  is  a 
daily  pay-roll  pormd  or  a 
ni  i  s  c  e  11  a  n  e  0  u  s    pay-roll 

And,  (1 

such  person  is  a  married  person  claiming  none  of  personal  exemption  *r  withholding  and  has— 

perioii      and      the      wast-s 
divide'!  by  the  niiir.her  of 
d:iys  in  such  period  are — 

N"o    - 
dependents 

1 

1         One 

.    dependent 

Two 

dependents 

Three 
dependents 

Four 
dependents 

Five         1          Six                  .Seven 
deiH-ndents  ;  dein-udents      dei)endents 

Eight 
dei>eudents 

Xine 
dei)ciident3 

4 

Or,  (2 

such  person  i 

a  married  person  claiming  half  of  personal  exemption  for  withholding  and  has— 

Xo 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five                   Six 

Se\  en 

dependents 

dependent 

dependents 

dependents 

dei)endenfs 

deiwndcnts      dependents 

deiH'fdentS 

Or,  (3)  such  person  i6  a  sinple  person  and  has— 

Xo 

One 

Two 

Three                 Four                  Five 

Six 

Seven 

Hui  l>'>^  than 

.' 

dependents 

de(>ondent 

dependents 

dependents      de{>cndents  :  dependents 

I 

der>cndcnts 

dejiendents 

At  least 

Or,  (4)  such  [lerson  is  a  married  person  claiming  all  of  personal  eiem| 

holding  and  has— 

ition  for  wit  fa- 

Xo 

One 

Two 

Three                Four 

Five 

dependents 

dependent 

dependents 

dependents      dependents 

dependents 

Or,  (5j  such  person  is  head  of  a  familv  and  has— 

Xo  depend- 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

" 

dependent 

dependents 

dependents 

dependents 

dependents 

dependents 

The  amount  of  tax  to  be  wi 

thheld  shall  be  the  following  amount  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  In  such  period 

50 

Jl 
2 
3 
4 

50.10 
.30 
.50 
.70 

1 

10.  15 
.35 
.55 

"••*•"••""*•■• 

2 

fO.  15 
.35 

3 
4 

$6.20 

10.05 

$0.05 

$0. 05 

$0.06 

10.  US 

taos 

5 

.90 

.  75 

.55 

.40 

.30 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

5 

6 

1.10 

.95 

.75 

.60 

.40 

.25 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

6 

7 

1.30 

1.15 

.95 

.80 

.60 

.45 

.30 

.15 

.15 

.13 

7 

8 

I.,'* 

1.35 

1.15 

1.00 

.80 

.05 

.50 

.30 

.15 

.15 

8 

9 

1.70 

1.  ,55 

1.35 

1.20 

1.00 

.85 

.70 

.80 

.35 

.30 

9 

10 

1.90 

1.75 

1.55 

1.40 

1.20 

1.05 

.90 

.70 

.".5 

.35 

10 

12 

2.20 

2.05 

1.85 

1.70 

1.50 

1.35 

1.20 

1.00 

.85 

.«5 

12 

14 

2.60 

2.45 

2  25 

2  10 

1.90 

1.75 

1.60 

1.40 

1.25 

1.05 

14 

16 

3.00 

2  85 

2.65 

250 

2  30 

2  15 

2  00 

1.80 

1.65 

1.45 

16 

1« 

.3.4*^1 

3.25 

3.05 

2  90 

2  70 

2  55 

2  40 

220 

2.05 

l.ti5 

IS 

20 

3.  80 

3.6.5 

3.45 

3.30 

3.10 

2.95 

2  80 

2.60 

2.45 

2.25 

•.0 

22 

4.20 

4.05 

3.85 

3.70 

3.50 

3.35 

3.20 

3.U0 

2.85 

2.65 

12 

24 

4.60 

4.45 

4.25 

4.10 

3.90 

3.75 

3.6fl 

3.4) 

3.25 

3.06 

24 

26 

5.00 

4.8.S 

4.65 

i.K 

4.30 

4.15 

4.00 

a.  80 

8.66 

&46 

26 

28 

5.40 

5.25 

5.05 

4.90 

4.70 

4.55 

4.40 

4.20 

4.04 

S.85 

IS 

30 

5.80 

5.65 

5.45 

5.30 

6.10 

4.95 

4.80 

4.60 

4.46 

4.25 

fSOorover 

r 

0^  of  the  excess  over  $30  plus 

$6.00 

J5.85 

$5.65 

$5.50 

$5.30 

$5.15 

$5.00 

f4.80 

$4.65 

$4.45 

If  the  num  ber  of  dependent  s  Is  ih  exce.ss  of  the  largest  number  of  dependent  s  shown,  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  withheld  shall  be  that  applicable  in  the  cue  of  the  largest  number 
of  dependents  shown  re<luce<l  by  $0.15  for  each  dependent  over  the  largest  number  shown,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  amount  to  be  withheld  be  lesrtban  3  per  centum  of 
the  excess  of  the  pro<1uct  of  the  median  wage  in  the  bracket  in  which  the  wages  (all  aod  the  number  of  days  to  the  period  (ur  if  the  wages  paid  are  $30  or  over,  of  the  eicca  of  lb« 

wages;  over  the  product  of  $1.70  and  the  number  of  days  in  the  period,  computed,  in  case  such  amount  is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.05  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $0.05. 
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Taxpayer  icho  paid  1942  tax  in  full 

80   Question.  Suppose   a   person    paid   his 

1942  tax  In  full  last  March  15.    In  view  cf  the 
fact  that  this  pavmcnt  Is  credited  toward  his 

1943  liability,  will  the  full  withholding  tax 
•till  be  collected  from  him? 

Answer.  If  he  Is  otherwise  subject  to  the 
withholding  tax.  It  will  be  collected  In  full 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  to  do  so  may 
result  In  an  overpayment  cf  his  t:.x.  In 
Buch  a  case  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  refund  or 
credit  on  March  15,  1944.  when  his  final  return 
for  1943  Is  filed. 

Responsibility  of  employers  under 
xcithholduig 

81.  Queaticn.  What  are  the  responsibilities 
X)f  employers  unaer  the  withholding  tax? 

Answer.  They  act  as  collecting  agents  for 
the  Government,  making  the  deductions 
from  pay  rolls  ai.d  turning  the  money  over 
to  the  Treasury.  Collection  of  the  tax  under 
the  witiiholdlng  provisions  is  mandatory  on 
the  employer,  and  penalties  are  Imposed  for 
failure  to  do  any  of  the  acts  required  under 
the  law. 

"Employer"  defined 

32.  Question.  Who  constitutes  an  "em- 
ployer" for  purposes  of  the  withholding  pro- 
visions? 

Answer.  The  term  Includes  any  person  or 
corporation  for  whom  an  Individual  performs 
any  service  as  an  employee,  excepting  serv- 
ices of  the  nature  referred  to  In  connection 
with  Question  6.  An  Individual  is  an  em- 
ployee if  the  relationship  between  him  and 
the  person  for  whom  he  performs  services  Is 
the  legal  relationship  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee. If  an  Individual  Is  subject  to  the 
control  or  direction  of  another  merely  as  to 
the  result  to  be  accomplished  and  not  as  to 
the  means  and  methods,  he  is  regarded  as  an 
indcpen(fent  contractor  and  not  an  employee. 

Returns 

S3.  Question.  How  often  will  employers  be 
required  to  file  returns  and  pay  the  with- 
holding tax  over  to  the  Treasury? 

Answer.  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  re- 
ttirns  must  be  filed  and  amounts  withheld 
paid  to  the  collector  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  the  month  following  the  close  of  each 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year.  However,  where 
the  employer  withholds  more  than  IICO  a 
month,  he  Is  required  by  regulation  l&^ued 
pursuant  to  the  new  law,  to  pay  the  money 
to  a  bank  or  tiuit  company  which  Is  a  de- 
positary or  financial  agent  of  the  United 
States  within  10  days  Hfter  the  close  of  each 
calendar  month.  (All  banks  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Ck>rporatlon  are 
eligible  to  qualify  as  Federal  depositaries  and 
financial  agents  )  Receipts  will  be  issued  by 
the  authoriMd  depositaries  fcr  withholding 
taxes  paid  to  them,  and  these  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  quarterly  return  when  filed. 
Withholding  funds  collected  for  the  last 
month  of  the  quarter  may  be  paid  at  the  time 
of  filing  the  return,  rather  than  to  the  deposi- 
tary, at  the  election  of  the  employer.  The 
purpose  of  the  monthly  payments  to  Federal 
depositaries  is  to  relieve  employers  of  the 
necessity  of  holding  the  withholding  taxes  for 
several  months  pending  the  filing  of  quarterly 
returns.  Employers  may  obtain  from  their 
local  bank  the  names  and  locations  of  nearby 
Federal  depositaries  and  financial  agents. 

Receipts  for  amounts  vsithhelA 
34.  Question.  Are  employers  required  to  is- 
sue receipts  to  employees  covering  the  with- 
holding tax? 

Answer.  Yes.  but  only  one  receipt  a  year. 
It  must  be  furnished  within  a  month  after 
the  dose  of  the  year.  However,  if  the  em- 
ployment is  terminated  during  the  year,  a 
receipt  must  be  furnished  the  employee  on 
the  day  on  which  the  last  payment  of  wages 
is  mace.    Copies  of  such  annual  receipts  may 


be  filed  with  the  collector  of  Internal  rev- 
enue in  lieu  of  the  rc^lar  Information  re- 
turns covering  wage  payments. 

PART   IV.   CUaaZNT   PAYMENT   OF   TAX    NOT    WITH- 
HELO  AT  THE  SOURCE 

35.  Question.  In  case  a  person's  current 
tax  liability  is  not  collected  in  full  through 
withholding  at  the  source,  what  does  he  do 
about  payinfc  the  remainder. 

Answer.  He  pays  it  in  quarterly  instull- 
ments  during  the  year. 

36.  Question.  Do  persons  to  whom  the 
withholding  tax  does  not  apply  at  all,  such 
as  self-employed  persons,  agricultural  work- 
ers, and  domestic  servants,  also  pay  their 
current  tax  in  quarterly  installments? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Filing   of   declaration   of  estimated    tax 

37.  Question.  How  do  these  persons  ascer- 
tain their  current  tax  liability? 

Answer.  They  make  an  estimate  of  their 
probable  income  and  deductions  for  the  year, 
and  compute  a  tentative  tax.  This  Declara- 
tion of  Estimated  Tax  Is  then  filed  witli  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue. 

Who  must  file 

38.  Question.  Are  any  definite  ru'.es  laid 
down  as  to  who  miist  file  a  Declaration  of 
Estimated  Tax? 

Answer.  Yes;  it  is  required  of  the  following 
persons: 

(a)  Those  not  subject  to  the  withholding 
tax  whose  gross  income  for  the  year  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  such  as  to  require 
the  making  of  an  income-tax  return  (that  is, 
those  anticipating  a  ^ross  income  of  $500  or 
more  if  single,  or  $1,200  or  more  if  married). 

(b)  Those  subject  to  the  withholding  t:;x, 
but  whose  wage  or  salary  can  reasonaLlv  be 
expected  to  exceed  $2,700  if  single,  or  $3,500 
If  married,  or  did  exceed  such  amounts  lor 
the  previous  year. 

(c)  Those  subject  to  the  withholding  tax, 
but  whose  income  from  sources  other  than 
wages  or  salaries  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  exceed  $100  and  whose  gross  income  be 
such  8s  to  require  the  mahing  of  an  income- 
tax  return,  or  did  exceed  $100  in  the  previous 
year  and  an  income-tax  return  was  required 
to  be  filed,  or  would  have  been  required  if  the 
marital  status  had  been  the  same. 

(d)  Those  required  to  make  a  return  for 
1942  whose  gross  wage  or  salary  income  in 
such  year  was  greater  than  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  received  from  this  source  in 
1943. 

39.  Question.  How  many  of  the  44J)00  0C0 
taxpayers  will  be  required  to  file  a  Declara- 
tion of  Estimated  Tax? 

Answer.  Only  about  14.000,000.  since  the 
remainder  will  have  their  full  tax  habillty 
collected  at  the  source. 

When  due 

40.  Question.  When  must  this  Declaration 
of  ISstimated  Tax  be  filed? 

Answer.  For  the  year  1943  it  must  be  filed 
September  15.     For  subsequent  years  it  must 
be  filed  on  March  15  of  each  taxable  year. 
Nature   of   declaration 

41.  Question.  Will  the  Declaration  of  Esti- 
mated Tax  be  in  the  nature  of  a  regular 
income-tax  return? 

Answer,  No;  it  will  simply  state  the  amount 
of  estimated  Income  tax  and  net  Victory- tax 
liability  for  the  year,  based  on  the  estimated 
income  and  deductions  and  allowing  for  the 
current  credit  against  the  Victory-tax  lia- 
bility in  case  the  taxpayer  elects  to  take  it 
currently  From  this  amount  will  be  sub- 
tracted the  estimated  amount  which  has  been 
and  is  to  be  withlield  at  the  source  dur.ng 
the  year,  if  any,  both  under  the  5-percent 
Victory  tax  withholding  and  the  new  20-per- 
cent withholding.  The  remainder  constitutes 
the  amount  of  estimated  tax  to  be  paid 
directly  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue. 


Crediting  of  payments  on  1942  tax 

42.  Question.  Are  not  the  1942  tax  pay- 
ments made  on  March  15  and  June  15  of 
this  year  to  be  credited  on  the  1943  liability? 

Answer.  Yes. 

43.  Question.  When  is  this  credit  taken? 

Answer.  The  amounts  paid  on  the  1942  lia- 
bility are  credited  when  the  Declaration  of 
Estimated  Tax  fcr  1943  is  filed  September  15. 
(Th.i'se  net  required  to  file  the  Declaration 
ol  Estimated  Tax  will  take  credit  for  the&e 
paynients  on  the  1942  tax  when  their  final 
return  fcr  1943  is  filed  on  March  15,  1944.) 
Let  us  assume  that  John  Doe  had  a  1942  tax 
of  $1.00  and  paid  $100  on  account  March  15, 
1S43.  nnd  another  $100  on  June  15.  Let  us 
asume  further  that  his  estimated  tax  on 
19 '3  Income  is  $6C0,  and  that  the  amount 
estimated  to  be  withheld  at  the  source  dur- 
ing the  year  under  the  5  percent  Victory  tax 
withhclcling  and  the  20  percent  withholding 
ccmmencing  July  1  is  $300.  This  would  leave 
a  balance  of  $300  on  the  1943  liability, 
Acjninst  this  amount,  the  $200  paid  on  tlie 
1942  liability  would  be  credited,  leaving  $1C0 
to  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  Internal  revenue 
on  account  of  the  estimated  1943  income. 

When  estimated  tax  is  payable 

44.  Question.  When  is  the  estimated  tax 
payable? 

Answer.  Fcr  1943  it  Is  payable  In  two  in- 
stallments, one  on  September  15  and  the 
other  on  December  15.  For  subsequent  years 
It  Is  payable  In  four  Installments — March  15, 
June  15.  September  15,  and  December  15  of 
each  year.  (See  Question  48  as  to  special 
treatment  for  farmers.) 

Amendment  of  declaration 

45  Question.  What  can  a  taxpayer  do  If 
his  inccnie  Increases  or  decrease.^,  or  his  mari- 
tal status  changes,  after  he  has  filed  a  Dec- 
laration of  Estimated  Tax? 

Answer.  Amendments  or  revisions  of  a  dec- 
laration may  be  made  in  any  subsequent 
quarter  after  the  original  declaiatton  Is  filed. 
Tlius,  the  Declaration  of  ELstimated  Tax  for 
1943,  to  be  filed  September  15.  could  be 
amended  on  December  15.  The  Declaration 
of  E-:timated  Tax  for  1944,  to  be  filed  March 
15.  1944,  could  be  amended  the  following  June 
15.  September  15.  and  December  15.  V/hen  a 
revised  Declaration  of  Estimated  Tax  is  filed 
the  remaining  Ins'.allment  payments  are  to 
be  ratably  iiicreatted  or  decreased  to  reflect 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  estimated  tax. 

Filing  of  final  return  for  year 

46.  Question.  Is  any  final  accounting  made 
for  the  year,  based  on  the  actual  income,  ac- 
tual deductions,  etc.? 

An.=^wer.  Yes;  on  March  15  following  the 
close  of  each  taxable  year  a  final  return  is 
filed,  as  at  present.  At  that  time  adjustments 
are  made  on  account  of  any  difference  be- 
tween the  estimated  tax  and  the  final  tax 
lialility  for  the  year  as  shown  on  the  return. 
If  the  tax  liability  has  been  overpaid  the  tax- 
payer may  get  a  refund  of  the  excess  amount 
or  may  credit  It  toward  his  estim.atcd  tax  for 
the  ensuing  year.  If  the  final  tax  liability 
Is  greater  than  the  estimated  tax  paid  during 
the  year  the  difference  must  be  paid  in  a 
lun-.p  sum  March  15.  This  balance  cannot  be 
paid  in  installments. 

Penalty  for  substantial  underpayment 

47.  Que.,tion.  Suppose  a  person  estimated 
his  tax  for  1943  to  be  $100  f.nd  the  final  lia- 
bility as  sliown  on  the  March  15.  1944.  return 
was  $200,  would  he  simply  pay  the  difference 
In  a  lump  sum  on  March  15? 

An.'^'.ver.  A  6-pcrccnt  interest  penalty  Is  im- 
poccd  whe.e  the  i.,xpayer  substantially  un- 
derestimates his  tax,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  Induce  the  making  of  reasonably  ac- 
curate Declarations  of  Estimated  Tax.  How- 
ever, a  20-percent  tolerance  Is  allowed, 
which  means  that  the  interest  p3nalty  do;8 
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not  apply  unless  the  amounts  paid  during  the 
year  were  less  than  80  percent  cf  the  amount 
finally  shown  to  be  due.  The  interest  is 
imposed  on  the  total  amount  of  the  under- 
payment, not  Jtist  the  amount  below  80  per- 
cent. Thus,  if  the  final  tax  was  $200  and 
the  estimated  tax  paid  during  the  year  was 
$100.  the  taxpayer  would  be  charged  6  per- 
cent interest  on  the  amount  by  which  the 
$100  estimated  tax  fell  short  of  the  $200  final 
tax.  Hence  the  taxpayer  would  have  to  pay 
on  March  15  the  $103  which  was  still  owing, 
plus  6  percent  interest  on  $100  (the  amount 
of  underpayment.  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
penalty  can  be  avoided  in  most  cases  by  the 
filing  of  a  revised  declaration  December  15, 
when  the  income  and  deductions  for  the  year 
can  be  estimated  with  substantial  accuracy, 
and  by  adjusting  the  final  quarterly  install- 
ment to  take  account  of  the  change  made. 

Special  provisions  for  farmers 

48.  Question.  Is  not  some  special  provision 
mac'e  in  the  case  of  farmers? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  is  recognized  that  farm- 
ers would  have  difficulty  in  estimating  in  ad- 
vance their  income  for  the  year;  also,  that 
in  many  cases  the  farmer's  income  comes 
chiefly  from  the  marketing  of  a  single  crop 
once  a  year.  Therefore,  farmers  (at  least  80 
percent  of  whose  estimated  gross  income  is 
from  farming)  are  permitted  to  wait  until 
December  15  before  filing  a  Declaration  of 
Estimated  Tax  and  paying  their  current  lia- 
bility. Also,  they  are  allowed  a  33 'i -percent 
tolerance  on  underpayments  before  the  6-per- 
cent interest  penalty  applies. 

Joint  declaration  by  husband  and  wife 

49.  Question.  Can  a  husband  and  wife  file 
a  Joint  Declaration  of  Estimated  Tax? 

Answer.  Yes;  If  they  are  living  together. 
In  such  case,  the  liability  will  be  Joint  and 
several. 

50.  Question.  Can  a  husband  and  wife  who 
file  a  Joint  Declaration  of  Estimated  Tax  file 
separate  final  returns? 

Answer.  Yes;  In  which  case  the  estimated 
tax  for  the  year  may  be  treated  as  that  of  ei- 
ther the  husband  or  wile,  or  may  be  divided 
between  them  on  such  basis  as  they  may 
choose. 

Extension  of  time 

51.  Question.  May  taxpayers  secure  exten- 
sions of  time  for  filing  Declarations  of  Esti- 
mated Tax  and  for  paying  the  estimated  tax? 

Answer.  Yes;  up  to  6  months,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

52.  Question.  May  an  Installment  of  the 
estimated  tax  be  paid  in  advance  of  the  due 
date? 

Answer.  Yes,   if   the   taxpayer   so  elects. 

Penalties 

53.  Question,  Is  there  any  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  file  a  Declaration  cf  Estimated  Tax? 

Answer.  Yes;  for  failure  to  make  the  dec- 
laration and  file  it  on  time  there  is  a  pen- 
alty of  10  percent  of  the  tax. 

54.  Question.  Is  there  a  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  pay  an  installment  of  estimated  tax 
when  due? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  law  provides  that  in 
such  cise  there  shall  be  added  to  the  tax 
$2  50,  or  2' 2  percent  cf  the  tax,  whichever 
Is  greater,  for  each  installment  In  arrears. 

55.  Question.  Are  there  any  criminal  pen- 
alties in  connection  with  the  filing  of  Dec- 
larations of  Estimated  Tax  and  the  payment 
of  the  tax? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  same  criminal  penalties 
apply  as  in  the  case  of  regular  returns  where 
there  Is  a  willful  failure  to  file  the  return 
or  pay  the  tax  (fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisonment  fcr  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both ) . 

Declarations  by  members  of  armed  forces 

56.  Question.  Are  members  of  the  armed 
forces  required  to  file  a  Declaration  of  Esti- 
niaied  Tax? 


,  Answer.  As  regards  the  filing  of  a  Declara- 
tion of  Estimated  Tax,  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  as  apply  to  taxpayers  gen- 
erally, which  are  referred  to  under  Question 
36. 

Number  of  returns  required 

57.  Question.  How  many  returns  will  a 
taxpayer  be  required  to  file  each  year  under 
the  new  pay-as-you-go  system? 

Answer.  Only  one  return  a  year  will  actually 
be  required.  Tlie  amended  declarations,  of 
which  there  may  be  as  many  as  three,  are  filed 
at  the  option  of  the  taxpayer  to  show  in- 
creased or  decreased  liability  as  a  result  of 
changed  circumstances. 

58.  Question.  Are  not  two  returns  due  next 
March  15,  namely,  a  final  return  for  1943  and 
a  declaration  of  estimated  tax  for  1944? 

Answer.  The  final  return  for  the  previous 
year  and  the  tentative  return  for  the  ensuing 
year  will  actually  be  made  on  the  same  form. 

Fiscal  year  taxpayers 

59.  Question.  When  do  taxpayers  who  are 
on  a  fiscal-year  accounting  basis  make  their 
returns  and  pay  their  tax? 

Answer.  In  the  case  of  a  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning in  1943,  the  date  for  filing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Estimated  Tax  is  left  to  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  and  will  be  announced  later. 
In  subsequent  years  the  declaration  must  be 
filed  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  the  third 
month  of  the  taxable  year. 

PAST   V.    JUNE    15    INSTAIXMENT 

60.  Question.  Why  must  the  June  15  In- 
stallment on  1942  taxes  be  paid  If  75  percent 
or  more  of  the  1942  tax  's  to  be  abated? 

Auiwer.  The  old  law  remains  In  effect  until 
September  1,  which  is  after  the  date  for  pay- 
ment of  the  second  installment.  Both  the 
March  15  and  June  15  Installments  are  cred- 
ited toward  the  1943  liability,  and  in  effect 
take  the  place  of  the  two  Installments  which 
would  have  been  payable  on  the  1943  tax  lia- 
bility If  the  new  law  had  been  in  effect  during 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year. 

Special  rule  in  case  of  servicemen 

61.  Question.  If  a  person  will  owe  no  1943 
tax  because  of  being  in  the  service,  m\ist  the 
June  15  installment  still  be  paid? 

Answer.  In  accordance  with  instructions 
issued  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  need  not  make 
the  June  15  installment  payment  if  he  will 
have  no  1943  liability  for  income  or  Victory 
tax,  provided  the  collector  is  supplied  with 
the  following  information:  (a)  That  the 
taxpayer  is  a  member  cf  the  armed  forces; 
(b)  that  his  estimated  tax  liability  for  1943 
win  be  zero;  (c)  that  the  tax  liability  for 
1942.  recomputed  after  excluding  earned  in- 
come not  in  excess  of  $14,(X)0,  is  not  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  already  paid  toward  the  1942 
tax;  and  (d)  that  the  taxpayer  will  file  a 
Declaration  of  Estimated  Tax  by  September 
15,  and  will  at  that  time  make  such  payment, 
if  any,  as  may  be  required. 

PART   VI.   FINAL    1943   TAX  BASED  ON   KICHEB 
INCOME    OP    194  2-43 

62.  Question.  Is  the  1943  tax  liability  of 
Individuals  based  on  the  1943  Income  in  all 
cases? 

Answer.  No.  In  order  to  prevent  any  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  taxpayers  by  reason  of 
the  shift  to  a  current  collection  basis,  it  is 
provided,  in  effect,  that  the  current  1943  tax 
liability  shall  not  be  less  than  the  1942  liabil- 
ity. This  means  that  if  the  tax  on  1942  in- 
come was  $2,500,  for  example,  and  the  tax  on 
1943  Income  is  only  $1,000,  the  final  1943 
liability  shall  be  $2,500  rather  than  $1,000. 
For  administrative  reasons,  what  is  actually 
done  under  the  law  is  to  tax  the  1943  income 
in  all  cases,  and  then  inerease  the  1943  liabil- 
ity by  the  excess  of  the  1942  tax  over  the  tax 
on  1943  inc(Hne.    Thus  In  the  above  example, 


the  final  1943  tax  would  be  $1,000  (the  tax  on 
1943  Income)  plus  $1,500  (the  excess  of  the 

1942  tax  over  the  tax  on  1943  income) ,  or  a 
total  of  $2,500. 

Higher  years  liability  included  in  Declaration 
of  Esttmated  Tax 

63.  Question.  Must  this  additional  liability 
for  1943,  where  the  1942  tax  was  higher, 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  filing  the  Dec- 
laration of  Estimated  Tax  for  1943? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  is  considered  a  part  of  the 

1943  liability  for  purposes  of  the  Declaratloa 
cf  Estimated  Tax. 

Does  not  operate  after  this  year 

64.  Question.  It  is  true,  is  it  not.  that  this 
requirement  of  paying  on  the  higher  of  the 
2  years.  1942  or  1943,  will  not  apply  after 
this  year? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Applies  regardless  of  amount  of  income 

65.  Question.  Does  this  provision  app^y  to 
all  taxpayers,  regardless  of  the  amount  cf 
their  Income,  and  whether  they  have  any  in- 
come at  all  in  1943? 

Answer.  It  applies  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  1943  income,  but  special  treat- 
ment is  given  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Members  of  armed  forces  exempt  from  pay- 
ing on  higher  year  under  certain  conditions 

66.  Question.  What  is  this  special  treat- 
ment for  members  of  the  armed  forces? 

Answer.  Members  of  the  armed  force*  do 
not  have  to  pay  on  the  higher  of  the  2  years. 
1942  or  1943,  with  respect  to  that  portion 
of  the  1942  tax  which  is  attrlbuUble  to 
"earned"  income  (1.  e.  from  wages  or  salary) 
not  in  excess  of  $14,000.  Thus,  If  a  soldier 
earned  $3,000  in  1942  as  a  civilian.  IncurrinR 
a  tax  liability  of  say  $300,  and  has  no  tax 
liability  on  his  1943  service  pay.  he  would 
not  be  required  to  increase  his  1943  liability 
by  the  excess  of  the  1942  tax  over  the  1943 
tax.  In  effect,  his  1942  liability  is  completely 
abated. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  part  of  the  service- 
men's r942  tax  was  attributable  to  "earned" 
income,  and  part  to  "unearned"  Income  (1.  e.. 
income  from  investments  or  wage  and  salary 
income  in  excess  of  $14,(XX)) ,  the  1943  tax  will 
be  Increased  by  the  amount  by  which  the 
tax  en  the  "unearned"  portion  of  the  1943 
income  exceeds  the  1943  tax.  For  example, 
suppose  a  single  man  had  a  civilian  salary 
of  $15,000  in  1942,  and  had  income  from 
rents,  dividends,  and  interest  amounting  to 
$5,000.  on  which  the  total  tax  was  $6,800. 
In  1943  he  went  into  the  Army  as  an  olBcer, 
and  receives  a  service  pay  of  $2,400.  His 
final  1943  tax  liability  would  be  computed  as 
follows:  He  would  figure  the  tax  on  his  1943 
service  pay,  after  excluding  from  considera- 
tion the  first  $1,500  thereof  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law.  The  resulting  1943 
tax  would  be  approximately  $80.  He  would 
then  add  to  his  1943  tax  liability  the  excess 
of  the  1942  tax  over  the  1943  tax.  after  de- 
ducting from  such  excess  the  amount  by 
which  the  1942  tax  was  increased  by  reason 
of  the  inclusion  of  the  first  $14,000  of  the 
amount  cf  the  "earned"  net  Income  in  1942. 
He  finds  that  the  1942  tax  exceeds  the  1943  tax 
by  $6,720  ($6,800  minus  $80) .  He  recomputes 
the  1942  tax  to  see  how  much  of  this  excess 
was  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  "earned" 
income  (I.  e.  from  wages  or  salary)  up  to 
$14,000.  Subtracting  from  the  1942  Income 
all  salary  income  not  in  excess  of  $14,000 
would  leave  $1,000  of  the  salary  Income  and 
the  $5,000  of  investment  income,  or  a  total 
of  $6,000,  on  which  the  tax  would  be  ap- 
proximately $1,200.  This  shows  that  the 
1942  tax  was  increased  by  $5,600  (the  excess 
of  $6,800  over  $1,200)  by  reason  of  the  in- 
clusion of  the  "earned"  Income  up  to  $14,000. 
Therefore,  the  $5,600  is  subtracted  from  the 
$6,720  excess  of  the  1942  tax  over  the  1913 
tax,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,120,  whicb  la  tbe 
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smotmt  to  be  «dd«J  to  the  tax  on  194S  In- 
come tn  computing  the  final  194S  llablllty  of 
tfte  ggi ▼Iceman  In  question.  Hk  total  1M3 
liability,  therefore,  would  be  tao  (the  tax  on 
hla  IMS  wrvlce  Income)  plua  tl.l20  (the  ez- 
etiz  of  the  1942  tax  attrtimtable  to  "unearned" 
Ineoma  avt  the  1(K3  tax),  or  •  total  of 
tlJKM.  Tbla  ta  the  anunint  b«  would  In- 
eloda  In  hia  Declaratloa  of  Eatlmated  Tax 
for  1943.  In  tbla  tcstanoe  he  stUl  pajts  od  the 
higher  at  the  2  yean  aft£r  ellmlnatuig  from 
th«  1042  Income  all  wage  and  aaiary  income 
up  to  114.000.  (The  serviceman  In  queation 
would  also  owe  the  unabated  portion  of  the 
lesaer  year^  tax.  35  percent  of  the  basic  1943 
nablltty  of  tflO  In  thla  case,  or  $30.  8e«  qoee- 
tlon  73  ) 

Special  provision   covering   joint  returns  o/ 
husband  and  tcife 

67.  Queation.  Where  a  man  and  wife  file  a 
Joint  return  for  either  the  taxable  year  1942 
or  1943,  but  not  for  both  years,  how  la  It  to  be 
determined  whether  the  tax  for  1942  was 
greater  than  for  1943? 

Answer.  It  Is  provided  tn  section  6  (d)  (2) 
that  for  the  purpose  of  thla  provision,  the 
taxes  of  the  spouses  for  the  taxable  year  for 
which  a  Joint  return  Is  not  made  shall  be 
■ggrcKated  in  such  case.  Furthermore,  tt  the 
taxable  year  for  which  a  joint  return  la  not 
made  Is  the  taxable  year  1943.  any  additional 
lUhlllty  because  of  the  higher  tax  for  1942 
la  to  iM  Joint  and  several. 

FAXT   Vn.    ABATIMINT   OF    TS    PERCENT   OF   LBSSCR 
TZAa'S  TAX    UABnJTT     <0«   FIBST    $Bfl,   WHICH- 

KVnt   IS    dCKATZB) 

68.  Question.  What  provision  Is  made  un- 
der the  new  law  to  prevent  an  undue  doubling 
up  of  taxes  as  a  result  of  the  change  to  a  cur- 
rent collection  basis  from  the  present  year- 
behlnd  collection  basis? 

Answer.  In  effect,  75  percent  of  1  year's 
tax.  or  the  first  $oO  thereof,  whichever 
•mount  is  the  greater,  is  abated  or  canceled. 

68A.  Question.  What  happens  to  the  un- 
canceled portion? 

Answer.  The  amount  not  abated  Is  coUectfd 
la  addition  to  current  taxes  over  the  next  2 
years,  one -half  being  payable  March  15,  1944, 
and  one-half  March  15,  1945.  To  this  extent. 
there  Is  a  partial  doubling  up  of  tax  pajnaients 
during  this  period,  which  Is  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  a  12  >j -percent  increase  in  taxes  In 
1044  and  1945  for  most  taxpayers. 

60.  Question.  To  which  year's  tax  does 
the  abatement  apply,  1942  or  1943? 

Answer.  Since  the  current  tax  Liability  Is 
kased  on  the  higher  tax  of  the  2  years,  the 
abatement  Is  based  on  the  lower  tax  of  the  2 
yean. 

70.  Question.  Suppose  a  man's  1942  tax 
WM  0100  and  his  1943  tax  wUl  be  $200,  how 
docs  the  abatement  provision  work? 

Answer.  Seventy-five  percent  of  ais  1943 
tax  (being  the  lower  year)  will  be  abated  or 
canceled .  The  remaining  25  percent,  or  $25, 
continues  to  be  a  liability.  It  Is  payable  as 
noted  above. 

WThen  abatement  exceeds  75  percent 

Tl.  Queation.    Suppose,    In    the    ease    Just 

Cited,  the  1943  tax  was  060  Instead  of  $100. 

How  much  would  be  abated  and  bow  much 

would  still  be  payable? 

Answer.  In  such  case,  $50  of  the  000  1943 

tax   would   be  abated,  since  $50  Is   greater 

than  75  percent  of  $00  (which  wotdd  be  only 

046).    The  unabated  $10  would  be  payable 

as  above. 

If  the  i943  tax  had  been  $50  or  leas,  the 

whole  amoimt,  or   100  percent  of  the  tax, 

would  be  abated. 

AhmUment  w^ere  1942  tax  exceeds  1943  tax 

73.  Queatioci.  Suppose  the  taxpayer  had  a 
hlgkar  tax  la  1063  than  for  lOU.  and  there- 
tore  bae  to  Increaae  his  1043  hablllty  by  the 
excess  of  the  1943  Ux  over  the  lOiS  tax.  la 
that  event  does   the   abatemeok   pcoTlalan 


apply  to  the  tax  on  1943  income  before  t>etng 
increased  by  such  excess? 

Answer.  Tes.  If  the  1943  tax  was  $400,  and 
the  tax  on  1943  Inoonw  $300.  the  higher  1942 
tax  in  effect  becomes  the  1943  liability.  H.w- 
ever.  for  the  purpose  at  ascertaining  the  un- 
abated portion  of  the  lower  year's  tax,  the 
original  1943  liability  would  be  used  as  a 
basis.  Thus  35  percent  of  the  basic  1943 
liability,  or  $75,  would  be  the  unabated 
amount  of  ttie  lower  year's  tax.  What  actu- 
ally happens  where  the  1942  tax  is  in  excess 
oX  the  1943  tax  is  that  the  1942  tax  assess- 
ment is  (for  administrative  reasons)  fully 
canceled,  but  there  Is  added  to  the  basic  1943 
liability  (a)  the  exoess  of  the  1942  lax  over 
the  basic  1943  tax  plus  (b)  25  percent  of 
the  basic  1943  tax.  or  the  excess  of  such  tax 
over  $50.  whichever  is  the  lesser  amount. 
Tb£  latter  sum  (being  the  unabated  portion 
of  the  lower  year's  tax)  Is  payable  in  two 
annual  Installments  as  previously  noted. 

Unabated  liability  not  included  in  Declara- 
tion of  Estimated  Tex 

73.  Question.  Must  the  unabated  po.tion 
of  the  lower  year's  tax.  one-half  of  which 
is  payable  March  15.  1944.  be  LnclucJjd  in 
the  declaration  of  estimated  tax  fcr  1013? 

Answer.  No;  and  it  Is  therefore  not  rccfe- 
ontd  with  in  determining  whether  the  e.-,i!- 
mated  tax  comes  within  80  percent  cf  the 
tax  shown  on  the  final  return  for  IS  13,  filed 
March  15,  1944. 

Application  to  servicemen 

74.  Question.  How  do  the  abatement  pro- 
visions apply  In  the  case  of  a  serviceman  v.ho 
is  exempted  from  paying  on  the  higher 
income  of  the  2  years? 

Answer.  In  most  cases  he  will,  In  effect, 
receive  100  percent  abatement  of  his  1942  tax 
by  reason  of  not  having  to  increase  his  1943 
tax  by  the  excess  of  the  1942  tax  over  the 
1943  tax.  The  regular  abatement  prcvi.'-ions 
still  apply  to  the  lower  liability  of  the  2 
years,  which  would  generally  be  1943.  If 
such  lower  year's  liability  was  In  excess  of 
$50,  he  would  be  required  to  pay  25  percent 
thereof,  or  the  excess  of  the  1943  tax  over 
$50,  whichever  Is  the  lesser  amount,  as  the 
unabated  portion  of  the  lower  year's  tax. 

PART  Vm.  SPECIAL  WINDFALL  TAJ. 

75.  Question.  Is  the  ao-called  windfall  tax 
of  any  concern  to  most  taxpaj-ers? 

Answer.  No:  since  It  only  applies  where 
the  lower  income  In  the  2  years,  1942  or  1943, 
e.xceeds  the  pre-war  Income  of  the  taxpayer 
by  more  than  f2t5.000. 

76.  Question.  What  Is  the  nature  at  the 
windfall  tax? 

Answer.  Its  purpose  Is  to  prevent  the  75- 
percent  abatement  of  a  year's  tax  from  ap- 
plying to  swollen  war  Income.  It  accom- 
plishes this  purpose  by  limiting  the  abate- 
ment tn  that  portlcm  of  the  lower  year's 
Income  representing  normal  income,  and  by 
collecting  as  a  windfall  tax  the  balance  of 
the  amount  which  would  otherwise  have 
t>een  abated. 

77.  Question.  What  yardstick  or  base  ts 
used  In  determlclng  ao-called  normal  or 
pre-war  income? 

Answer.  The  taxpayer  is  permitted  to  use 
the  highest  annual  income  of  the  years  1937, 
1938,  1939.  or  1940.  pltis  $20,000,  as  a  base. 

78.  Question.  How  Is  the  windfall  tax  com- 
puted? 

Answer.  Let  us  assume  that  the  taxpayer 
hae  a  1043  tax  of  $800,000  and  a  1942  tax  of 
0400,000.  In  such  case,  the  75  percent  abate- 
ment would  apply  to  the  1942  tax.  The  un- 
abated 35  peroent,  or  $100,000,  would  be  pay- 
able over  tha  next  3  years  In  addition  to 
current  taxes.  The  alwted  75  percent,  or 
0300,000.  iM»iId  be  compared  with  a  hypo- 
thetical tax.  computed  at  1942  rates,  on  the 
base  year's  tnoctoe  phia  $20,000.  AasuminK 
that  the  Ineoaie  In  the  highest  base  year 
•aoXMOi  th9  addition  of  the  $20,000  would 


make  a  total  of  $100,000  on  which  the  hyp>o- 
the:ical  ta:;  would  be  computed.  On  tuch  an 
amount,  the  hypnfhetical  tax  would  be  ap- 
proximately $64,000.  This  $54,000  becomes 
the  limit  of  the  amount  to  be  abated,  in- 
stead of  $300,000.  The  excess  of  the  $800,000 
over  the  $64,030  ($236,000)  is  collected  as  a 
windfall  tax.  Thus  of  the  total  1942  liability 
of  $400,000.  only  $64,000,  or  16  percent,  is 
finally  abated,  tnstead  of  75  percent. 

79  Queetlcn.  When  la  the  so-called  wind- 
fall tax  payable? 

Answer.  It  is  added  to  the  final  1943  lia- 
bility, but  may  be  paid  In  four  annual  In- 
Etallmeinta.  commencing  March  15,  1945.  with 
interest  at  4  percent. 

80.  Question.  How  would  this  provision 
apply  to  a  member  of  a  partnership  which 
operated  as  a  corporation  during  the  base 
period,  and  which  therefore  would  have  no 
base  period  income  as  a  parthership? 

Ansv.cr.  Special  relief  is  granted  in  such 
cases  under  section  6  (d)  (5).  In  effect,  the 
jXkrtr.er  is  pennltted  to  use  as  a  base  tils 
sh.-^re  of  the  corporation  earnings. 

P.iRT  IX.  TAXPAYERS   DYING  IN    1»4  2  OB    1943 

81  Question.  Suppose  the  taxpayer  died 
during?  1W2  Is  his  tax  liability  affected  by 
the  new  law? 

Ar.?rv.'er    No.    In  such  case,  no  part  of  the 

1942  tax  Is  abated  It  Is  to  be  collected  tn 
th"  Fame  manner  as  if  the  Current  Tax  Pay- 
ment Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

82.  Question.  What  if  the  taxpayer  dies  In 
1913  In.^tead  of  1942? 

Answer.  In  such  case,  the  situation  Is  dif- 
ferent. The  decedent  B  1942  tax  is  atiated  to 
the  same  extent  as  any  ether  taxpayers.    His 

1943  return  will  be  for  the  period  up  to  the 
date  of  his  death.  If  the  1942  tax  exceeds 
the  1943  tax  for  tiie  portion  of  the  year  dur- 
ing which  he  was  alive,  the  excess  is  added 
to  the  1943  liability.  The  windfall  tax  is 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  abated  year, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  taxpayers.  If  It  rep- 
resents swollen  war  income. 

PART   X.    INCXEASED    INCOME-TAX    XXEMFTION    FOB 
B£BVICZMEN 

83.  Question.  When  does  the  Increased  In- 
come-tax exemption  for  servicemen  becoma 
effective? 

Answer.  With  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1.   1943. 

84.  Question.  How  does  it  change  the  pres- 
ent special  exemption  for  servicemen? 

Answer.  Dnder  the  old  law.  servicemen  were 
permitted  to  exclude  from  gross  income  the 
first  $250  of  their  annual  service  pay  if  single, 
and  the  first  $300  if  married.  Such  exclu- 
Binn  of  this  part  cf  the  service  pay  was  tn 
addition  to  the  regular  exemptions.  It  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  exemption  of  single 
men  $750  instead  of  $500.  and  of  married 
men  $1,500  instead  of  $1,200. 

Under  the  new  law,  servicemen  will  be 
permitted  to  exclude  from  gross  Income  the 
first  $1,500  of  their  service  pay,  and  in  addi- 
tion will  get  the  regular  exemption  of  $500 
for  single  persons,  $1,200  for  married  per- 
sons, and  $350  for  each  dependent.  In  effect, 
the  new  law  raises  the  exemption  of  service- 
men to  $2,000  If  single,  and  $2,700  if  married, 
plus  $350  for  each  dependent, 

85.  Question.  Does  the  exclusion  of  the 
first  $1,500  of  service  pay  from  gross  Income 
apply  to  servicemen  regardless  of  grade  cr 
rank? 

Answer.  Yes.  This  Is  a  change  over  the  old 
law.  which  only  applied  to  persons  below 
the  grade  or  rank  of  commissioned  officer. 

86.  Question.  Does  It  apply  to  an  American 
who  Is  serving  with  the  armed  force*  ot  one 
of  the  other  United  Nations? 

Answer.  Yes,   under  the   new  law. 

87.  Question.  Does  it  also  apply  to  mem- 
bers of  women's  units  serving  with  the  mil- 
itary or  naval  forces? 

Answer.  Tea. 
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rART    XI.   AZATSMBtr   OF   TAX    FOB    MEMBEitS    OF 
ASMED  FORCES  UPON  DEATH 

88.  Question.  What  provision  Is  made  un- 
der the  new  law  for  the  cancelation  ot  any 
tax  liability  owed  by  a  member  of  the  mil- 
itary or  naval  forces  who  dies  In  active 
•ervlce? 

Answer.  Any  tax  llablllty  which  Is  unpaid 
at  the  date  of  his  death  Is  canceled. 

80.  Question.  What  If  death  took  place  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  the  new  law? 

Answer.  This  provision  Is  retroactive  to  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  and  continues  during  the 
pre£ent  war. 

90.  Question!  What  If  the  tax  which  was 
due  at  the  date  of  the  serviceman's  death 
has  since  been  paid? 

Answer.  It  will  be  refunded. 

91.  Question.  Does  this  cancelation  of  tax 
liability  also  apply  to  the  estate  tax? 

Answer.  No;  only  to  Income  tax.  Pre- 
sumably most  deceased  servicemen  would 
be  exempt  from  any  estate-tax  liability  be- 
cause of  the  $60.0<X)  exemption. 

PAHT  Xn.    HOW   THE   NEW   LAW    WILL   AFFECT 
VARIOUS  PERSONS 

92.  Question.  How  will  the  new  law  cpar- 
ate  in  the  case  of  the  average  taxpayer? 

Answer.  This  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
his  Income,  the  nature  of  his  Income,  his 
family  status,  etc.  Following  are  several 
hjrpothetical  examples  of  how  the  law  would 
work  in  practice: 

(o)  Unmarried  wage  earner  whose  income 
jor  1943  will  he  $2fiOO  ($50  per  week)  and 
vho  owed  $320  tax  for  1942 

If  he  did  not  pay  his  1942  tax  In  full  on 
March  15.  he  must  at  least  pay  the  second 
InstailmeDt  on  June  15.  All  amounts  paid 
on  his  1942  liability  will  be  applied  to  his 
1943  liability. 

There  will  continue  to  be  withheld  from 
his  pay  envelope  up  to  July  1,  the  present 
6  percent  Victory  tax  withholding. 

Beginning  July  1.  there  will  be  substituted 
for  the  Victory  tax  withholding  a  new  20 
percent  withholding  for  the  collection  of  both 
Victory  tax  and  Income  tax.  The  withhold- 
ing exemption  In  his  case  will  be  the  same 
as  under  the  Victory  tax  withholding  ($12 
a  week,  or  $52  a  month),  and  the  amount 
withheld  will  be  $7.60  a  week  ($8.60  if  the 
employer  uses  the  withholding  tables  In- 
stead of  computing  the  withliolding  ex- 
actly). 

He  will  not  have  to  file  a  Declaration  of 
Estimated  1943  Tax  on  September  15  because 
his  1943  wage  will  not  exceed  $2,700  and  he 
has  no  other  income. 

He  will  not  have  any  Installment  pay- 
ment to  make  September  15  or  December  15 
because  his  entire  liability  will  be  collected 
at  the  sciirce  (counting  the  amounts  paid 
up  to  June  15  on  the  1942  tax.  which  are 
applied  to  the  1943  liabUity). 

On  March  15,  1944,  he  will  file  a  regular 
Inccmc-tax  returi  on  1943  income  and  com- 
pute his  1943  Income  and  Victory  tax.  He 
will  take  credit  for  amounts  withheld  at  the 
source  during  1943  and  amounts  paid  on  his 
1942  tax  llabUity.  If  he  finds  that  the  tax 
shown  on  the  return  is  in  excess  of  the 
total  of  such  amounts,  he  will  pay  the  dif- 
ference In  a  lump  simi  at  that  time.  If  he 
finds  that  he  has  overpaid  his  tax.  he  will  be 
entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  overpayment. 

On  March  15.  1944.  he  will  owe  25  percent 
cf  his  1942  tax  liability  (or  the  excess  of  the 
1942  tax  over  $50,  whichever  Is  the  lesser 
amount).  In  his  case,  this  would  be  $80. 
The  remainder  of  the  1942  liability  Is  can- 
celed. The  uncanceled  portion  may  be  paid 
In  full  March  15,  1944.  or  tn  two  Installments, 
one-half  March  15,  1944,  and  one-half  March 
15,  194S. 

If  his  1044  wage  Is  the  same  as  In  1943,  his 
entire  1944  tax  will  be  collected  at  the  source. 
His  next  return,  which  wl'l  be  the  final  re- 


turn for  1044.  will  be  due  March  IS.  1945.  at 
whleh  time  any  adjustments  for  underpay- 
ment or  overpayment  will  be  made.  On  such 
date,  he  will  pay  the  halance  ol  the  uncan- 
celed porUon  of  his  1942  Uahlllty,  If  It  hac  not 
been  previously  paid. 

(b)  Married  man  lattJumt  dependent*  vstuae 
uJarg  ineome  for  1943  tad  be  $3fi(M 
(3250  a  month)  and  iHko  oioed  #300  tea  for 
1942 

His  procedure  under  the  new  act  will  be 
substantially  the  same   as  In  the  prior  11- 
'  lUFtratlon,  but  the  amounts  will  of  course 
differ. 

His  withholding  exemption  after  July  1 
win  be  $24  a  week  or  $104  a  month.  Thus 
his  withholding  tax  vrtll  be  $39.30  per  month 
($31.20  If  the  employer  ttees  the  withholding 
tables  instead  of  computing  the  withholding 
exactly ) . 

He  will  not  have  to  file  a  Declaration  of 
Estimated  Tax  on  September  15,  since  hts 
salary  as  a  married  person  does  not  exceed 
$3,500  annually  and  there  is  no  other  in- 
come. 

He  will  file  a  final  return  for  1943  on  March 
15.  1944,  and  take  credit  for  the  amcunts 
withheld  at  the  source  during  the  year  and 
amounts  paid  on  the  1942  IlabUity.  Any 
necesiary  adjustments  will  then  be  made  on 
account  of  any  overpayment  or  underpay- 
ment. 

The  uncanceled  portion  of  Uie  1942  tax 
liability  (25  peroent  of  $300,  or  $75)  would 
be  due  March  15.  1944.  but  could  be  paid  in 
two  installments,  as  noted  under  (a). 

(e)   Married  man  without  dependents  whose 

aalarg  income  for  1943  triU  be  $e.000  {fSOO 

a  month)  and  toho  owed  $800  tax  for  1942 

His  procedure  v?lll  be  somewhat  different 

than  In  the  previous  UlUotrations,  slnc^  his 

full  llablllty  for  1943  will  not  be  collected  at 

tlie  source. 

Assuming  he  ts  paying  his  1942  tax  In  In- 
stallments, he  will  pay  the  regular  $200  in- 
stallment on  June  15. 

Beginning  July  1.  he  win  be  subject  to  the 
20-pereent  withholding  on  the  exoess  of  his 
monthly  salary  over  $1C4,  which  would 
amount  to  $79.20  a  month  (whether  com- 
puted on  an  exact  basis  or  imder  the  with- 
holding tables) .  Up  to  July  1,  he  will  have 
been  withheld  against  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximately $C2  40  a  month  under  the  Victory 
tax  withholding. 

On  September  15.  because  his  Income  as 
a  married  man  Is  expected  to  exceed  $3,500 
for  the  year,  he  must  file  a  Declaration  of 
Ktlmated  Tax  for  1943.  In  computing  his 
estimated  1943  llablllty,  he  takes  account  of 
his  probable  Income,  and  his  probable  deduc- 
tions, and  arrives  at  a  tentative  figure  of  say 
$1,100,  after  electing  to  take  currently  his 
post-war  credit  against  the  Victory  tax. 
Prom  this  tentative  tax  liability  of  $1,100  he 
deducts  (1)  the  amount  withheld  at  the 
source  under  the  Victory  tax  withholding  up 
to  July  1  ($13440);  and  (2)  the  amount 
estimated  to  be  withheld  at  the  source  un- 
der the  20-percent  withholding  during  the 
balance  of  the  year  ($47550).  This  makes 
a  total  withholding  credit  of  $609.60.  which 
he  deducts  from  the  $1,100  tentative  1943 
liability,  leaving  a  balance  of  $490.40  not  col- 
lected at  the  source.  Since  the  amounts  paid 
on  the  1942  tax  are  to  be  credited  against  the 
1943  liability,  the  $400  paid  up  to  June  15  is 
also  deducted,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  $90.40. 
This  balance  of  his  estimated  1043  tax  Is  pay- 
able m  two  Installments,  one-half  on  Septem- 
ber 15  and  one-half  on  December  15. 

On  March  IS,  1944,  he  files  a  final  return 
for  the  year,  and  arrives  at  his  actual  lia- 
bility, which  we  will  say  Is  $1,150.  Instead 
of  the  $1,100  estimated.  Since  the  estimated 
tax  Is  within  80  percent  of  the  actual  lia- 
bility, there  Is  no  Interest  penalty  for  under- 
payment. The  $50  difference  would  be  paya- 
ble in  a  lump  sum  liarch  15, 1944. 


On  March  16,  1044,  Um  uncanceled  portion 
of  his  1942  tax  lUbiUty  will  be  payable  (25 
percent  of  $800.  or  $300).  As  prevlotisly 
noted,  be  may  elect  to  pay  half  the  amount 
March  15,  1944.  aixl  half  March  15.  1945. 

The  final  return  for  1943  would  also  con- 
tain his  Declantion  of  Estimated  Tax  for 
1944.  After  computing  his  estimated  lia. 
bility,  and  making  allowance  for  the  amount 
estimated  to  be  withheld  at  the  souroe  during 
the  year,  he  would  pay  the  remainder  of  his 
estimated  tax  in  four  equal  quarterly  install- 
ments oo  March  IS.  June  1ft,  September  16. 
and  December  15.  His  final  return  for  1944 
would  be  filed  March  16,  1945,  when  any  ad- 
justments would  be  made.  If  during  the  year 
1944  his  income  decreased  or  Increased,  or  his 
family  status  changed,  he  could  file  an 
amended  Declaration  of  astimated  Tax  and 
adjust  his  subsequent  Installment  paymenta 
accordingly. 

(d)  Married  man  without  dependents  whose 
talmry  income  for  1945  wUl  be  »J,000  {$2S4 
a  month),  who  has  $2J096  of  other  ineome 
from  dividends,  interest,  etc. 

This  taxpayer  will  proceed  as  under  ex- 
ample (c),  since  his  total  Income  as  a  mar- 
ried man  exceeds  $8,500  and  his  tax  win  not 
be  fully  collected  at  the  source. 

(e)  Single  man  who  is  not  subject  to  with- 
holding  (self-employed  person,  agricultural 
worker,  or  other  exempt  doss),  who  untiei- 
patcs  a  1943  income  of  $3jOOO  and  who  owed 
a  tax  for  1942  of  $400 

In  this  case,  the  taxpayer  will  pay  his  second 
Installment  on  the  1942  tax  on  June  15  If  b* 
has  not  already  paid  the  1942  tax  in  fuU. 

He  will  not  be  subject  to  withholding 
July  1.  being  in  an  exempt  class. 

September  15  he  wlU  be  required  to  file  a 
Declaration  of  Estimated  Tax  for  1943,  based 
on  his  estimated  Income  and  deductions  for 
the  year.  His  estimated  1948  tax  liability. 
Including  Victory  tax,  will  be  approximately 
$575  if  he  elects  to  take  currently  the  post- 
war credit  under  the  Victory  tax  (25  peroent 
of  the  Victory  tax  in  the  case  of  single  per- 
sons) .  If  he  has  paid  only  the  flnt  two  In- 
staUments  of  his  1942  tax,  totaling  $200,  he 
will  credit  this  amount  against  the  estimated 
1643  tax.     (If  he  had  paid  the  whole  $400  of 

1942  tax  he  would  take  credit  for  the  entire 
amount).    Thla  leaves  $875  of  the  estimated 

1943  tax  ($575  less  $300)  to  be  paid  In  quar- 
terly Installmenta.  one-half  on  September  15 
and  one-half  on  December  15. 

Next  March  15.  he  will  file  his  final  re- 
turn for  the  year,  tmsed  on  actual  income 
and  actual  allowable  deductions,  and  will 
make  any  necessary  adjustment  for  overpay- 
ment or  underpayment.  If  at  that  time  he 
finds  that  his  actual  tax  liability  for  1943 
is  $525.  Instead  of  the  estimated  $575,  he  wUl 
be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  $50,  or  may  credit  H 
against  bis  1944  liability. 

At  that  time,  the  uncanceled  portion  ol 
his  1942  tax  liability  (25  percent  of  $400,  or 
$1(K))  win  be  payable.  As  before  noted,  he 
may  elect  to  pay  this  amount  In  two  annual 
Installments,  one  on  March  15,  1944.  and  one 
on  March  15,  1945.  The  $50  overpayment 
on  his  1943  tax  could  be  used  to  meet  one  ol 
these  Installments. 

On  March  15,  1944,  the  taxpayer  will  file  a 
Declaration  of  Estimated  Tax  for  1944.  and 
will  pay  the  estimated  tax  in  four  eqttal 
quarterly  installmenta,  on  March  15.  June 
15,  September  15,  and  December  15.  His 
final  return  for  1944  will  be  filed  March  15, 
1945.  and  any  adjnstmenta  made  as  before. 

(/)  Married  man  with  no  dependents  with 
an  estimated  business  ineome  of  $4,000  for 
1943  who  owed  $2fi00  tax  for  1942 

This  man's  procedure  will  be  substantially 
the  same  as  under  example  (e).  since  he  Is 
not  subject  to  withholding,  but  with  this 
difference:  His  Declaration  of  Estimated  Tax. 
to  be  filed  September  16.  Vlll  show  a  1943 
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lUblllty  of  tpproxlmately  $647  (Income  tax 
plus  net  Victory  tax),  which  Is  less  than  his 
104a  tax.  Accordingly,  in  making  his  Dec- 
laration of  Estimated  Tax  for  1943,  he  wlU 
Iricrease  the  amount  of  tentative  tax  by  the 
excess  of  the  1942  tax  over  the  1943  tax.  or 
by  II  353.  making  a  total  liability  for  1943  of 
•2.000  ($547  plus  $1,353).  In  determining 
the  amount  of  his  installment  payments  to 
be  made  September  15  and  IDecember  15,  he 
win  first  take  credit  for  the  amounts  paid 
on  his  1942  tax.  If  he  paid  his  $2,000  1942 
tax  In  full,  he  will  have  no  Installment  pay- 
ments to  make.  If  he  paid  only  the  tlrst  two 
installments  (or  a  total  of  $1,000),  he  will 
pay  the  balance  ($1,000)  in  two  install- 
ments— September  15  and  Decemt>er  15, 

Hii  final  return  for  the  year,  filed  March 
15.  1044,  would  show  no  change  In  his  lia- 
bility since,  in  effect,  the  tax  for  the  year 
was  based  on  the  known  higher  1942  in- 
come. Any  minor  Increase  or  decrease-  m 
the  1943  Income  over  that  previously  esti- 
mated would  not  change  the  result. 

On  March  15,  1944,  however,  he  would  owe 
25  percent  of  the  basic  1943  tax  (the  un- 
abated portion  of  the  lower  year's  tax). 
This  would  be  25  percent  of  $647  (assun- 
Ing  that  there  was  no  change  In  the  r.mount 
based  on  the  final  return),  or  $16175.  One- 
half  of  this  amount  could  be  paid  on  that 
date  and  one-half  the  following  March   15. 

On  March  15.  1944,  he  would  tile  his  dec- 
laration of  estimated  tax  for  1944,  and  pay 
the  estimated  amount  In  four  quarterly  in- 
■tallments.  making  any  necessary'  adjustment 
on  March  15,  1945. 

{g)  Single  man  in  armed  forces  uhoiie  service 
ecmpensation  for  1943  tcill  be  S600.  and 
vho  owed  a  1942  tax  of  $365  on  his  $2,500 
ir.come  from  a  civilian  job. 

As  a  soldier,  he  will  not  be  subject  to  with- 
holding on  his  service  pay. 

He  will  owe  no  tax  on  1943  Income  be- 
cause of  the  liberal  exemptions  applying  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces  ($1,500  plus 
the  regular  exempt  ons). 

However,  on  September  15  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  file  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax 
for  1943  by  reason  of  having  had  a  gross  in- 
come from  wages  In  1942  greater  than  the 
gross  Income  which  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  received  fiom  wages  In  1943, 

In  his  declaration  of  estimated  tax  he 
will  compute  bis  1943  liability.  If  any.  Since 
his  1942  tax  exceeds  the  tax  on  his  1943 
service  Income,  the  excess  of  the  1942  tax  over 
the  1943  tax  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
1943  liability  if  he  were  an  ordinary  tax- 
payer. Eut  being  a  serviceman,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  take  advanta^'e  of  the  spec.a!  prci- 
sion  allowing  him  to  deduct  frcm  Fuch  excess 
of  the  1942  tax  over  the  1943  tax  so  much  of 
the  1942  tax  as  Is  attributable  to  "earned' 
Income,  t  e  ,  wage  or  salary  Income  not  in 
excess  of  $14,000.  Since  all  of  the  1942  tax 
was  attributable  to  "earned"  Income  of  less 
than  that  amount,  none  of  the  higher  1942 
tax  need  be  added  to  the  1943  liability  in 
his  case. 

Thtjs  his  Declaration  of  Estimated  Tax  will 
■how  no  1943  liability.  Tliere  will,  of  cotirse, 
be  no  September  15  or  December  15  Install- 
ments to  pay. 

On  March  15,  1944,  the  serviceman  will  file 
his  final  return  for  1943  showmg  no  liability. 
but  an  actual  overpayment,  due  to  the  credit- 
ing of  the  amount  paid  on  his  1043  tax  to- 
ward the  1943  liability.  Thus,  whatever 
•mount  he  paid  on  March  15  and  June  15. 
1943.  on  his  1942  tax  will  be  refunded. 

There  will  be  no  unabated  portion  of  the 
lower  year's  tax  due  March  15.  1944.  since 
there  Is  no  liability  for  the  lower  year  ( 1943 ) . 

{h)  Torpayer  who  has  no  1943  income  buf 
vrho  oired  a  tax  of  $2,000  for  1942  on  in- 
eomt  from  his  btiainess 

Tb*  taxpayer  would  have  to  pay  his  Jun* 
15  installment  If  he  has  not  already  paid  the 
1012  tax  In  full. 


On  September  15,  he  will  be  required  to 
file  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax  for  1943 
since  he  had  a  1942  tax  liabUity.  His  1943 
liability  (zero)  will  be  Increased  by  the  ex- 
cess of  the  1942  tax  over  the  1943  tax,  or  by 
$2,000.  Against  the  $2,000  liabUlty  for  1943, 
he  will  take  credit  for  the  amount  paid  on 
the  1942  tax  up  to  June  15.  If  only  the  first 
two  installments  were  paid,  aggregating 
CI. 000,  there  will  be  a  balance  due  for  1943  of 
$1,000,  payable  one-half  on  September  15  and 
one-half  December  15.  If  the  full  1942  tax 
was  paid  March  15.  such  payments  will  com- 
pletely offset  the  1943  tax  and  no  further 
Installments  will  be  required. 

On  March  15,  1944.  the  taxpayer  will  file  a 
final  return  for  1943.  but  no  adjustmcuta  v.ill 
be  required  since  the  1943  liability  was  In 
effect  based  on  the  known  1942  tax. 

There  will  be  no  unabated  portion  of  the 
lower  year's  tax  due  March  15.  1944.  .=ii;ce 
the  lower  year's  basic  liability  (1.  e.  lor  1943) 
was  zero. 

(i)  Married  man  with  no  dependents,  with 
busi7ie!>s  income  of  $1,000,000  in  1943, 
$500,000  in  1942,  and  whose  highest  income 
in  1937  to  1940  was  $80,000 

In  this  instance,  the  1942  tax  would  have 
been  $414,000,  and  it  Is  assumed  he  paid  the 
first  two  Installments  through  June  15,  1943, 
or  a  total  of  $207,000. 

On  September  15,  he  will  be  required  to 
file  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax  for  1943. 
On  an  income  of  $1,000,000,  the  1943  tax 
would  be  $899,000.  He  takes  credit  for  the 
$207,000  paid  on  the  1942  tax  through  June 
15.  which  leaves  a  balance  due  for  1943  cf 
$692,000.  One-half  this  amount  would  be 
paid  September  15  and  one-half  December  15. 

On  March  15.  1944.  he  would  file  his  final 
return  for  the  year  and  make  any  necessary 
adjustments  for  overpayment  or  undtrpay- 
ment. 

At  that  time  there  would  become  due  the 
unabated  25  percent  cf  the  1942  tax  (1942 
being  the  lower  year),  and  this  amouiit 
($103,500)  cculd  be  paid  in  two  annual  in- 
stallments, one-half  on  March  15,  1944,  and 
the  balance  on  March  15,  1945. 

Since  the  abated  year's  income  exceeds  the 
highest  base  year's  income  by  more  than 
$20,000,  the  windfall  tax  becomes  applicable. 
and  is  computed  in  connection  with  the 
final  return  for  1943,  Tlie  abated  amount 
cf  the  1942  tax  (75  percent  of  $414,000.  or 
$310,500)  is  compared  with  a  hypothetical 
tax  on  the  highest  base  yi^ar's  income  plus 
$20,000  ($30,000  plus  $20,000.  or  $100,000), 
computed  at  the  1942  rates.  The  resulting 
hypothetical  tax.  which  Is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent ttor  comparative  purpuses)  the  tax 
en  a  nofmal  pre-war  year's  income,  wr'uld  be 
$G4.CC0.'  This  $«4.C00  becomes  the  limit  cf 
the  atn,cUTit  to  be  abated.  Instead  cf  the  $310,- 
500  (7/6  percent  of  the  lower  years  tax) .  The 
excsjik  of  the  $310,500  over"  the  $64,000,  or 
$246,500,  Is  collected  as  a  windfall  tax.  It  is 
due  March  15.  1944,  but  at  the  option  cf  the 
taxpayer  may  be  paid  in  four  annual  install- 
ments. If  paid  in  Installments,  interest  is 
charged  at  the  rate  of  4  percent,  and  the  first 
installment  becomes  due  March  15.  1945,  and 
the  remaining  three  Installments  are  payable 
annually  thereafter. 

In  the  above  case,  the  taxpayer's  1943  tax 
pa3fTnenta  will  be  $899,000. 

During  1944.  he  will  pay  currently  his  1944 
tax  ($899,000  If  the  Income  Is  the  same  and 
there  is  no  change  In  rates),  plus  the  first 
installment  of  the  unabated  quarter  of  his 
1942  tax  ($51,750). 

During  1945,  he  will  pay  currently  his  1945 
tax  ($899,000  If  the  Income  is  the  same  and 
there  Is  no  change  In  rates),  plus  the  second 
and  last  Installment  of  the  unabated  quar- 
ter of  his  1942  tax  ($51,750).  plus  the  first 
Installment  of  his  windfall  tax  ($61,625), 
with  Interest. 

During  the  next  3  years  he  will  pay  his 
current  tax  liability  plus  the  remaining 
installments  of  the  windfall  tax. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSnrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
code  of  canon  law  was  promulgated  by 
Pope  Benedict  XV  on  May  27,  1917,  to 
become  effective  May  19,  1918.  25  years 
ago.  It  is  the  latest  codification  of 
canon  law,  the  first  since  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Many  early  codes 
li.>tcd  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  the 
canon.s  of  councils  in  chronological  or- 
der. Out-standing  among  them  were  the 
collection  of  D?nys  the  Little — died  be- 
tween 526  and  555 — and  the  collection 
sent  to  Charlemagne  by  Pope  Adrian — 
772-795. 

Following  the  discovery  of  the  digest, 
Gratian  compiled  a  systematic  code,  ar- 
ranging the  canons  on  a  plan  similar  to 
thai  of  the  digest — between  1139  and 
1151.  Under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Greg- 
ory IX,  St,  Raymond,  of  Penyafort,  com- 
piled the  code  known  as  the  Decretals 
of  GreRory  IX  in  1239,  Later,  two  pub- 
lic and  two  private  collections  were 
added  to  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX, 
and  the  whole  was  known  as  the  Corpus 
luris  Canonici,  closed  by  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

In  the  course  of  400  years,  numerous 
decrees  issued  from  the  Holy  See.  A  code 
in  which  these  would  be  inserted  was  de- 
sired; a  code  which  would  reenact  all  in 
the  old  law,  whether  in  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici,  in  the  decrees  of  the  general 
councils,  or  in  the  decrees  of  the  Popes, 
to  the  extent  that  it  was  applicable  to  the 
needs  of  modern  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. 

The  ta.'^k  was  bepun  under  Pope  Pius  X 
in  19C4,  With  the  cooperation  of  two  col- 
leges of  c^nsulrors  functioning  under  a 
commi.'^.sion  of  cardinals.  It  was  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion  in  1916.  The 
promulgation  followed  as  already  indi- 
cated. 

I  include  a  discourse  delivered  by  Very 
Rov.  James  H.  Griffiths,  S.  T.  D..  vice 
chancelor  of  the  Diocese  of  Brook- 
lyn, at  the  National  Shrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  Washington,  on 
Sunday.  May  16,  1943.  This  scholarly 
and  significant  sermon  was  delivered 
during  a  Pontifical  Mass  commemorat- 
ing the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Code  of  Canon  Law: 

TWFNTY- FIFTH  ANNUTRSAHY  OF  THE  EN.ACT- 
MENT  OF  THE  CODE  OF  CANON  LAW,  WASHING- 
TON. D.  C.  MAY   16.    1943 

"Hearken  unto  me.  O  my  people,  and  give 
ear  to  me,  O  my  tribes:  for  a  law  shall  go 
forth  frcm  me.  and  my  Judgment  shall  rest 
to  be  a_  light  of  the  liations."  (Prophecy  of 
Isa:ah  014) 

On  the  evening  of  January  4,  1919,  the 
spirits  of  Catholic  Americans  from  coast  to 
coast  rejoiced  with  legitimate  pride  as  they 
rerd  of  the  visit  cf  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
twenty-eighth  President  of  the  United  States. 
to  Benedict  XV.  Vicar  of  Christ  and  two  hun- 
dred and  Sixtieth  successor  of  Peter  the 
Fisherman.  On  this  occasion,  the  American 
statesman's  triumphal  procession  across  Eu- 
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rope  had  reached  a  new  and  unprecedented 
splendor. 

In  the  Vatican  palace  where  the  leader 
from  the  New  World  was  received  with  the 
medieval  magnlflcance  of  the  age-old  papal 
court,  there  took  place  the  momentotis  meet- 
ing of  two  men  who  during  the  long,  dark 
months  of  carnage  and  devastation  had 
labored  Incessantly  to  find  the  road  to  peace 
and  to  restore  order  to  a  world  which  had 
been  ravished  by  hatred  and  lawlessness. 

But  there  was  another  Incident  which  oc- 
cnrred  on  the  occasion  of  thla  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  the  Vatican,  which  under- 
standably received  less  publicity.  And  that 
was  his  visit  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State  In  fulfillment  of  the  reqtilrements  of 
diplomatic  protocol.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Pletro  GasparrI  exchanged  formal  courtesies, 
the  venerable  Cardinal  who  had  worked  with 
truly  herculean  efforts  during  all  these 
months  to  Implement  the  Pope's  peace  plan, 
founded  on  the  norms  of  eternal  Justice;  who 
had  been  snubbed  and  slighted  and  even 
slandered  by  European  leaders  for  his  pains — 
gazed  into  the  steel  blue  eyes  cf  the  angular 
American  Idealist — and  wondered. 

Wilson  was  on  his  way  back  to  Paris;  back 
to  the  Conference  of  world  leaders  from 
which  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  unselfl~h 
exponent  of  true  peace,  had  been  shamefully 
excluded  by  a  pact  hatched  In  Ignoble  se- 
crecy. Almost  like  an  "Innocent  Abroad"  he 
was  on  his  way  back  to  Paris  where  this  same 
GasparrI  had  lived  and  brilliantly  taurrht  law 
for  over  18  years;  where  GasparrI  knew  every 
cosmopolitan  crossroad  and  every  cross-cur- 
rent of  international  opinion  and  intrigue. 

As  the  President  rose  to  take  his  leave,  the 
Cardinal -Secretary  placed  in  his  hands  a 
token — an  ominous  token,  one  might  say — 
of  his  visit  to  the  house  of  Peter  the  Fisher- 
man. It  was  a  book  beautifully  bound  In 
white  parchment,  on  the  cover  of  whicii  there 
gleamed  In  golden  letters  the  title  "Ccdex 
lurus  Canonici." 

Pietro  GasparrI  had  Indeed  given  Woodrow 
Wilson  a  significant  gift  to  take  back  with 
him  to  the  green  baize  tables  of  Paris  and 
to  the  glittering  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles. 
It  was  as  though  a  father  bad  given  to  him 
the  son  of  his  loins;  as  though  Michelangelo 
had  presented  to  him  his  bast  Judgment, 
as  though  Tschalkowsky  had  offered  his 
Symphonic  Pathetlque.  As  he  delivered 
this  code  which  less  than  a  year  previously 
had  become  the  official  law  of  the  entire 
western  chiirch.  Pietro  GasparrI  had  given 
his  own  masterpiece,  over  which  he  had  la- 
bored with  countless  other  churchmen,  night 
and  day,  during  peace  and  during  war,  for 
13  long  years  since  that  hour  In  1904  when 
Pope  Pius  X  had  decreed  the  codification 
of  canon  law  as  an  integral  element  in  his 
sublime  program  to  "restore  all  things  In 
Christ."  Indeed  Van  Hove  says  that  Papa 
Sarto,  the  pious,  the  peasant,  the  parish 
priest  Pope  who  had  been  providentially 
catapulted  into  the  papacy  through  the 
caesaropaplstlc  meddlings  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
had  enunciated  to  his  famUlais  on  the  very 
night  of  his  election  his  firm  conviction  that 
to  restore  ecclesiastical  discipline  In  Christ 
it  would  be  Imperative  to  undertake  immedi- 
ately a  redaction  of  the  multiple  laws  of  the 
church  Into  a  systematic,  authentic,  exclu- 
sive legal  code  adapted  to  the  divine  mission 
of  the  church  in  its  modern  ambient. 

It  was  not  to  be  a  collection  or  even  an 
ofUclal  compilation,  reproducing  verbatim 
anclen'  legislation  and  arranging  It  In  log- 
ical order.  Nor  was  It  to  be  a  mere  unifica- 
tion of  existing  ecclesiastical  laws.  For  with 
due  consideration  for  custom,  this  code  would 
abrogate  all  particular  laws  contrary  to  Its 
content.  It  would  be  modeled  on  the  unique 
legal  Btractxire  bequeathed  to  civilization  cen- 
turies before  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  but 
It  would  not  be  a  stuted.  »tatic  mimicry  of 
antiquity. 


In  reports  current  at  the  time  It  was  stated 
that  Mr.  Wilson  had  commented  with  ad- 
miration on  the  marvelous  organic  develop- 
ment In  this  new  ecclesiastical  legislation 
and  had  noted  with  discerning  appreciation 
the  elegantly  concise  canons,  the  succinct 
legal  sanctions,  and  the  simple  and  dignified 
latinlty  eminently  worthy  of  the  sacred 
majesty  of  Reman  law. 

As  be  made  his  way  from  tht  audience 
chambers  through  the  courtyard  of  San  Da- 
maso  and  down  to  the  bronze  doors,  Wilson, 
the  historian,  must  have  realized  that  he 
carried  under  his  arm  not  merely  a  n^w 
legal  code,  aprlorlstlcally  conceived  and  ar- 
bitrarily elaborated  by  a  group  of  modern 
Jurisconsults.  All  about  him  in  those  pre- 
cincts were  invisible  witnesses  to  Its  complex 
historical  and  scientific  heritage.  In  the 
shadow  of  the  columns  there  was  standing 
the  regal  spirit  of  another  civil  ruler,  Char- 
lemagne, who  had  come  to  Peter's  house  a 
thousand  years  before  and  had  received  from 
Hadrian  thn  Pontiff  the  Codex  Proprlus  of 
the  Roman  church,  complied  by  Denys  the 
Little  from  the  fearlessly  orthodox  conciliar 
legislation  of  ancient  eastern  Christianity. 
Contemplating  the  modern  American  states- 
man was  the  cowled  figure  of  a  Benedictine 
monk :  The  spirit  cf  Gratian  whose  Decretum 
had  blazed  the  trail  toward  systematized  leg- 
islation and  had  heralded  the  glorious  Juridi- 
cal renaissance  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  it 
was  who  had  Inaugurated  a  movement  which 
would  bear  fruit  in  the  following  century 
In  the  Magna  Carta  of  EnG;land  and  wovld 
thereafter  undeniably  infiuenoe  all  our 
modern  laws,  especially  as  they  concern  the 
fundamental  rights  of  man.  In  every  nook 
and  corner  hovered  the  spirits  of  those  men 
of  yore  who  had  evolved  the  law  of  the 
church  and  had  enriched  humanity  with 
their  legal  genius,  now  absorbed  Into  the 
new  Codex.  Here  there  appeared  the  pon- 
tifical form  of  Gregory  IX  and  beside  him  the 
white-robed  Dominican.  Raymond  of  Pena- 
fcrt.  holding  the  five  Books  of  the  Decretals. 
There  outlined  stood  the  majestic  silhouette 
of  the  double-crowned  Boniface  Vin  who  ad- 
mits that  he  passed  sleepless  nights  in  plan- 
ning his  "Liber  Sextus"  to  guarantee  accuracy 
and  security  in  ecclesiastical  discipline.  It 
was  Indeed  a  pageant  of  Popes  with  John 
XXIX  exhibiting  the  Clementinae  and  Greg- 
ory XTTT  pointing  to  the  new  "Corpus  lurLs" 
and  Benedict  XIV  displaying  the  "Btillar- 
lum."  Mingling  with  them  were  the  less 
renowned  but  no  less  able  pontiffs  and  prel- 
ates and  clerics  who  had  made  p>ossibIe  the 
disciplinary  reforms  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  had  painstakingly  elaborated  the  Juris- 
prudence of  the  church  in  the  "Regulae"  of 
the  Apostolic  Chancery  and  In  the  Decrees 
of  the  Sacred  Congregations  and  Tribtmals. 

In  very  truth  the  American  President  was 
carrying  with  him  In  this  compact  volume  the 
limpid,  lucid  distillation  of  1,0(X)  years  of 
heroic  pastoral  solicitude,  of  iinswerving 
infallible  teaching,  of  dellcat*  discerning 
government  and  of  brilliant  Juridical  genltu. 
John  Ruskln  has  remarked  that  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture Is  frozen  poetry.  If  this  be  ad- 
mitted, then  it  Is  scarcely  intemperate  to 
declare  that  nearly  every  canon  in  the 
Codex  luris  Canonici  is  frozen  history.  In 
this  monumental  work  all  the  ages  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  have  given  one  another 
rendezvous.  Here  their  various  products  may 
be  seen  all  together;  not  confused  but  In- 
terfused; not  heaped  one  upon  another,  as 
lilvy  had  described  Roman  law,  but  correlated 
and  Integrated  Into  a  reasonable  organic 
whole  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attaining  more 
effectively  the  common  good  of  the  chtirch 
of  God. 

But  the  chief  purpose  of  the  cbtirch  In 
codifying  her  law  was  not  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  on  its  gl(x1ous  historical 
background.  She  was  not  playing  the  role 
of  the  archeloglst  or  the  antiquarian  dilet- 


tante. The  church  swas  not  looking  back- 
ward— she  was  principally  looking  forward. 
She  was  looking  strai^t  ahead  at  the  super- 
natural goal  of  restoring  all  things  in  Christ. 
She  was  looking  straight  ahead  into  the  eyes 
of  the  enemies  who  were  threatening  not  only 
the  flock  of  Peter  but  threatening  as  well 
the  entire  fabric  of  dTiUation.  She  wee 
girding  herself  with  adequate  diecli^inary 
legislation  to  meet  the  ever-growing  chal- 
letxge  of  Positivism  and  Natnmllsm  and  Ag- 
nosticism and  Materialism.  By  the  orderly 
codification  of  the  legislation  of  centuries  and 
by  the  Independent  promulgation  of  her 
law  she  was  making  It  possible  for  the  clergy 
and  faithful  to  know  the  laws  which  they 
should  obey  and  she  was  vindicating  the  role 
of  lawgiver  conferred  on  her  by  her  Divine 
Pounder  when  He  said  "Whatsoever  you  shall 
bind  upon  earth,  shall  be  bound  also  In 
heaven;  and  whatsoever  you  iHxall  kxiee  upon 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven."  Bh* 
was  striking  fearlessly  at  the  canting  Mod- 
ernists who  had  denied  her  Juridical  per- 
sonality; who  had  derived  whatever  puny 
power  they  had  left  her,  not  from  the  Cbrlst, 
the  eternal  lawgiver,  but  fran  that  Intangible 
factor,  designated  as  the  collective  religious 
consciousness  of  the  faithful.  She  was  re- 
pudiating by  vigorous,  positive  action  and 
iK)t  merely  by  oral  confutation,  the  total- 
itarian theories  of  those  vho  were  already 
teaching — and  be  it  noted,  not  without  ap- 
plause— that  all  her  rlghte  and  all  her  powers 
are  derived  solely  from  the  deified  State  and 
that  consequently  all  her  ministerial,  legisla- 
tive, charitable,  and  educational  activities  are 
circumscribed  by  and  subject  to  the  pleasure 
and  whim  of  the  civil  power. 

Like  the  hou6eho!der  in  the  Gospel  parable, 
she  has  brought  forth  from  her  treasure 
house  a  code  of  la*  embodying  new  things 
and  old.  The  old  things  emphasize  her 
unique  prudence  and  wisdom  through  the 
centxiries  and  cursorily  suggest  her  mysteri- 
ous powers  of  endurance.  The  new  thing* 
call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  her  ever- 
resurgent  vitality  and  her  traditional  readi- 
ness to  meet  new  maladies  with  new  reme- 
dies. To  those  false  seers  who  prophesied 
her  disintegration  and  doom  when  the  breach 
was  driven  at  Porta  Pla  and  she  was  stripped 
of  the  trappings  of  temporal  domain,  to  those 
who  deplored  her  stubborn  refusal  to  adapt 
her  very  dogmas  to  the  Intellectual  flucttia- 
ttons  of  the  moment,  who  Jubilantly  declared 
that  her  condenmatlon  of  modernism  was 
punctuated  by  »  death  rattle,  she  held  forth 
the  most  humiliating  refutation  In  the  form 
of  a  marve!ously  modem  organic  bocy  of  con- 
cise, unifying  laws  admirably  suited  to  the 
efDcient.  sanctlfjring  government  of  her  mil- 
lions of  modem  adherents  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  It  would  appear 
almost  too  obvious  to  observe  that  such  firm, 
wise  legislative  dynamism  is  not  readily  rec- 
ognized by  humuilty  as  eharactetlstlc  of  • 
corpse. 

Then  again.  It  is  quite  proper  to  recall  that 
the  church  courageously  brought  fcnth  this 
masterpiece  of  her  law-making  genius  pre- 
cisely at  an  hour  when  all  mankind  was  con- 
vulsed by  the  most  horrible  catastrophe 
which  history  had  thus  far  reeorded.  At  a 
time  when  arrogant  nationalism  had  precipi- 
tated thla  universal  desdatlOB  and  was  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  more  devastating 
blood  myths  and  fantastic  race  fables,  the 
church  alone  had  the  fortitude  to  elBrm 
ixactlcally  her  loyalty  to  the  principle  of  the 
universal  solidarity  of  the  htmun  race.  She 
promulgated  a  code  of  discipline  wbicb  was 
so  detailed  that  It  actually  told  the  Individ- 
ual Catholic  what  and  when  he  might  not 
eat,  but  which  was  at  once  ao  tntematlanal, 
so  Eupematioiua  In  Its  acope.  tl^t  It  Inti- 
mately affected  the  lives  and  nodes  not 
merely  of  a  few  mlllton  men  in  western 
Europe,  but  of  more  than  S60.000.000  human 
betngi  of  every  racial  stock  and  natlonalitf , 
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of  every  social  rlajs  an^  condition  working 
out  tbelr  Individual  saivation  In  the  throb- 
bms  heart  of  the  Btreamlined  metropolis  or 
on  the  pin  points  of  tropical  Islands  which 
dot  the  ample  bosom  of  the  sea.  This  code 
of  laws  rei>resented  in  a  sense  her  profession 
of  faith  In  the  universality  of  Christ's  re- 
demption. In  the  precious  dignity,  the  eternal 
▼alue  of  one  human  soul,  no  matter  where  it 
miCht  be  found.  This  code  was  her  answer 
to  the  dlthjnramblc  ravings  of  the  era  re- 
garding the  Raubthier.  the  superman,  the 
man  beyond  good  and  evil.  It  was  a  prac- 
tical confutation  of  the  Insane  hypothesis 
of  ethical  relativism  which  pretended  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  slave  morality  from  the  mas- 
ter morality.  This  code  applied  with  equity 
and  without  discrimination  to  every  Cath- 
olic of  the  Latin  rite  in  every  corner  of  the 
world,  constituted  her  invincible  refutation 
of  those  astute  adversaries  who  scu^ht  to 
neutralise  her  masniScent  redemptive 
efforts  in  the  mission  Qc!d  by  id'^ntifylng  her 
mlth  odious  imperialism  and  by  European 
cultural  pattern  and  disciplinary  systein. 

And  now,  after  5  and  20  years  during  which 
we  Catholics  of  the  world  have  lived  under 
the  ordered  discipline  of  the  code,  we  might 
properly  inquire  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  Juridical  experiment  of  the  church  has 
acquitted  itself  during  the  quarter  century; 
whether  this  resurgence  of  Juridical  activity 
has  made  Its  anticipated  contribution  to  the 
restoration  of  all  things  In  Christ.  This  is  a 
question  which  suggests  Itself  to  all  of  us 
this  morning.  But  it  is  a  question  which 
may  not  t*  facllely  answered.  First  of  all.  we 
are  still  standing  so  close  to  the  master olece 
that  we  cannot  properly  appr^.ise  its  grandics3 
proportions  and  tapering  vls'as.  Since  It  has 
been  In  force  somewhat  less  then  a  genera- 
tion, we  should  realistically  understand  that 
It  has  barely  begun  to  permeate  the  complex 
ecclesiastical  structure  and  to  radiate  its 
white  light  throughout  the  mystical  body. 
It  has  encountered  the  psychological  impact 
of  nova  et  vetera  in  the  established  mass 
6f  customs  and  practices,  of  decrees  and  reso- 
lutions which  had  grown  up  and  become  en- 
trenched In  the  traditional  ecclesiastical  am- 
bit during  the  long  centuries  since  the  last 
official  compilation  of  law  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  this  new 
code,  the  vehicle  of  the  church's  Juridical 
aspirations,  has  been  In  force  for  scarcely  a 
generation.  It  has  been  submitted  to  a  test 
such  as  no  previous  legal  instrument  of  the 
church  has  undergone.  For  It  has  been  a 
generation  during  which  humanity  Itself  has 
been  uprooted.  For  at  least  two  centuries  so- 
ciety sentimentally  and  externally  preserved 
■ome  of  the  old  decencies  salvaged  from  super- 
naturalism.  But  during  this  generation  the 
sham  was  terminated  and  the  Issue  was 
Joined.  The  enemies  of  ImmuUble  truth  first 
began  to  oust  God  and  the  supernatural  from 
the  field  of  empirical  science.  In  their  lab- 
oratories they  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
mercilessly  efHcient  blitzkrieg  which,  with 
the  fiendish  accuracy  of  a  dark  angel,  has 
■eared  and  scorched  and  blackened  the  face 
of  the  earth.  But,  at  its  worst,  all  that  god- 
less natural  science  can  do  Is  to  malm  and 
cripple  and  ultimately  destroy  the  life  of  the 
body.  But  the  godless  concept  of  Justice  and 
Jurisprudence  has  proven  a  far  more  terrify- 
ing menace.  For  In  the  name  of  the  even- 
handed  goddess  who  holds  the  quivering 
scales,  the  godless  jurist  has  blasphemoiisly 
Imposed  the  slavery  of  the  spirit  and  has  re- 
duced man,  made  In  God's  Image  and  like- 
ness, to  the  status  of  a  brute  animal  stripped 
of  personal  dignity,  bereft  of  basic  rights  and 
tod  by  the  halter  of  terrorism  to  feed  at  the 
trough  of  the  benevolent  state. 

In  nations  and  among  peoples  who  have 
be^n  the  traditional  exponents  of  the  Juridi- 
cal order,  the  reign  of  law  has  been  perverted, 
aubverte<l.  and  destroyed.    In  this  regard. 


Pope  Plus  Xn  In  his  Christmas  allocution 
warned   that   outside   the   church   of    Christ 
Juridical  positivism  has  reigned  supreme,  at- 
tributing a  deceptive  majesty  to  the  enact- 
ment of  purely  human  laws  and  effectuating 
the  fatal  divorce  of  law  from  morality.     As 
civil  codes  have  crumbled  and  the  juridical 
order  has  been   liquidated   in   the   name  cf 
pseudomysticlsm   and  legalistic  realism,   the 
church    of   God,    which    has   so    often    bcoa 
patronizingly  Identified  with  a  smuj,  static, 
mystical,    and    unrealistic    approach    to    tlic 
problems  of  life,  has  labored  serenely  throujrh 
her  Juridlcnl   norms  in  crderins  practically 
the  spirits  cf  rren  to  the  att?.inrr.-?nt  cf  true 
life,    true    liberty,    and    the   pursuit    of    true 
happiness.     During  this  era  of   turmoil   and 
tyranny  when  men  have  so  frequently  sought 
to  attain  their  objectives  through  the  l:lccdy 
Instrumentality  cf  the  nur^e  and  the  p'j'isch, 
she  hns  welded  her  far-fiung  orc.-.nlsm  into  a 
marvelous  r.cw  unity  through   the  spiritual 
media  and  through  the  orderly  piece;  s  of  law. 
While  secular  Jurists,  infected  with  the  v.rus 
of  naturalism,  have  striven  futiiely  to  isolate 
the  ultimate  determinant  of  Ju-stice  either 
in  a  sentiment  of  fairness  or  in  the  clrcent 
fulfillment  of  decent  p::pectaticns,  or  in  the 
satisfactorinesE  of  a  thlnj;  to  a'l  socially  tcler- 
Eble  person.":,  the  church  of  Christ  has  fear- 
lessly thundered  against   this   pe-ilous  sub- 
jectivism and  has  heroically  maintained  the 
necessity  of  a  divine  sanction  for  law.     In  a 
relentless  argumentum  ad  hominem  she  has 
reminded  the  statesmen  and  Jurists  that  if 
there  be  no  God   to  avenge   justice;    if  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  to  be  ridiculed  as  a 
collection  of  Hebrew  taboos;    if   the   Sermon 
on  the  Mount  constitutes  no  positive,  e'^rr- 
nally  true  norm  of  Justice;  if  the  whole  New 
Testament  is  but  the  visionary  preachments 
of  the  effeminate  apostles  of  a  pallid  Christ — 
then  might  Is  right  and  Hitler  is  right  and 
communism  is  right  and  the  purge  is  rig'it 
and    the   concentration    camp    is    right    and 
sterilization  and  economic  enslavement — all 
the     abominations     of     totalitarianism     are 
right — and  democracy  is  an  unrealistic  farce. 
While  she  has  ever  been  the  palladium  of 
law  and  order  during  these  last  25  years,  the 
church   has    remained    stanchly    faithful    to 
her  guardianship  of  law.     Within  her  schools 
and  universities,  within  her  administrative 
offices.  In  the  rank  and  file  of  her  ministers, 
there  has  dawned  a  glorious  renaissance  of 
Juridical  activity.     Through  the  codification 
of  her  law,  the  study  of  canon  law  and  of  all 
law  has  received  a  new  Impetus,  and  interest 
In  the  law  has  percolated  down  through  the 
ma:;ses  of  her  organism,  and  yet  one  is  con- 
strained to  confess  with  regret  that  within  the 
very  household  of  the  faith  there  have  been 
occasional  figures  who  Icxjked  with  misgivings 
on  this  quarter  century  of  Intense  legal  de- 
velopment  In   the   church.      Some   of"  them 
have  labeled  It  a  period  of  sterile  juridlcism 
which  is  alleged  to  have  dried  up  the  well 
springs  of  piety  and  devotion  and  asceticism; 
to  have  mechanistically  centralized  and  bu- 
reaucratlcally   devitalized    fervent   Christian 
life  and  practice.     Others  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  cry  out  that  the  code  and  legalism  have 
become  fetishes.     One's  prime  Impulse  is  to 
Inquire  whether  these  are  the  same  persons 
who  before  the  promulgation  of  the  code  ex- 
pressed contempt  for  canon  law  because  of  its 
tortuous  labyrinth  cf  unrcL-itcd  decrees  and 
decretals  and  compilations  and  extrava£;antes. 
But  history  will  bear  unprejudiced  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  In  every  age  when  the  dis- 
ciplinary law  of  the  church  has  been  clearly 
enunciated  and  equitably  administered,  even 
In  circumscribed  spheres,  the  deep  spiritual 
life  of  the  church  has  been  correlatively  en- 
riched.    There  Is  nothing  mysterious  al>out 
this.     It   stands   to   reason;    for.   if   order   is 
heaven's  first  law.  If  the  glorious  populace 
of  the  celestial  Jerusalem  bow  down  In  ado- 
ration before  the  eternal  order  contemplated 
In  the  beatific  vision,  then  order  which  in 


this  world  Is  achieved  only  by  law  must  of 
necessity  constitute  a  primary  requisite  for 
the  more  effective  fulfillment  of  the  sancti- 
fying program  of  Christ's  earthly  kingdom. 

Tills  morning  as  we  are  gathered  here  In 
the  National  Capital,  with  the  glad  tidings 
of  dcert  victory  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  our 
hearts  are  yearning  for  the  ultimate  victory 
which  w;ll  bring  peace  to  all  the  world.  If 
it  is  to  'oe  a  lasting  peace,  it  must  be  the 
peace  of  God;  if  It  is  to  be  a  lasting  peace, 
it  must  be  the  tranquillity  of  order;  and 
th-^re  can  be  no  international  or  national 
order — no  sccial  or  economic  order — unless 
the  leaders  cf  m?n  rccstabliGh  the  true  juridi- 
cal order.  All  the  blood  and  sweat  and  tears 
Will  have  been  shed  lii  vain  unless  the  vic- 
torious architects  will  raise  the  temple  cf  the 
"four  freedoms"  on  the  infrangible  corner- 
stone of  God's  eternal  law. 

Deo  CratiEsJ 
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EJrTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  J.  LEROY  JOKNSCN 

OF   CALIFOr.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1943 

Mr.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Sacramento  Bee  is  one  of  the 
Kreat  new.spaper.s  of  the  country.  It  has 
battled  for  the  underdog  many  years. 
No  matter  what  one  may  think  of  the 
opinions  of  this  newspaper,  I  can  attest 
that  they  are  respected  by  all  thinking 
persons.  I  respectfully  request  permis- 
sion to  make  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Sacramento 
Bee  under  date  of  April  13,  1943,  al- 
though I  reserve  the  right  to  disagree 
with  the  Bee,  should  I  be  so  disposed  at 
the  time  the  legislation  regarding  the 
F.  S.  A.  comes  up  for  our  consideration. 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

SENATE  SHOULD  RESTORE  FUNDS  TO  SUSTAIN 
F.^RM   SECURITY    ADMINISTRATION 

Another  sam.ple  of  the  dominant  temper 
In  th?  present  House  of  Representatives  v.'a3 
given  this  week  when  that  body  passed  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  denuded  of 
any  appropriations  for  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  with  the  sum  budgeted  for 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
drastically  reduced. 

In  one  case,  the  sole  agency  devoted  to  the 
assistance  of  the  so-called  little  farmer  Is 
put  cut  of  business,  and,  in  the  other,  the 
agency  which  has  done  a  marvelous  work  In 
bringing  cheap  electricity  to  the  farms  li 
handcuffed  financially. 

Tne  program  of  the  reactionary  Republi- 
can-Southern Democratic  coalition  obviously 
is  to  sma^h  everything  which  had  Its  Incep- 
tion in  the  New  Deal. 

Facts  and  figures  presenting  the  strongest 
kind  of  a  case  for  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration v,-cre  given  during  the  House 
debate. 

It  has  e.'itendcd  aid  to  917.000  farm  fami- 
lies, most  of  whom  otherwise  would  have  lost 
everythi;ig  they  owned  and  hence  would  not 
be  a  part  cf  the  Army  now  producing  food  for 
victory. 

The  number  of  such  families  still  being  as- 
sisted with  loans  on  easy  terms  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  is  417,000;  and  the 
food  produced  under  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration supervision  last  year  and  the  year 
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before  In  nearly  every  State  was  an  appreci- 
able percentage  of  the  entire  output. 

Farm  Sscurity  Administration  has  relieved 
a  vast  amount  of  depression  distress,  and 
that  en  a  sound  financial  baste. 

Representative  Plumley,  Republican  of 
Vermont,  refiected  the  prevailing  Eentlment 
when  In  a  characteristic  outburst.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
he  declared : 

"We  have  a  lot  cf  people  In  every  State 
who  have  lived  off  the  New  Deal  too  long. 
Under  the  guise  of  and  being  classed  as  Re- 
publicans they  have  played  ball  with  every 
New  Deal  team  that  had  a  dollar  to  spend  on 
th-m.    Bloodsuckers! 

"And  the  largest  group  of  bloodsucking 
barnacles  on  the  ship  of  state  Is  found  in 
the  D:partme/it  cf  Agriculture." 

But  the  Farm  Security  Administration  Is 
not  deed  yet. 

Friends  in  the  Senate  are  prepared  to  wage 
a  vigorous  battle  In  Its  behalf.  Senator 
Bankhead.  of  Alabama,  and  Senator  Chavez, 
of  New  Mexico,  both  members  of  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee,  alrcrdy  have  pledged 
their  aid  to  the  agency  which  has  devoted 
Itself  to  championing  the  cause  of  the  poor 
farmer. 

Yes.  fortunately,  the  last  word  has  not 
been  spoken  either  en  the  Farm  S»curity  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 


Veterans'  Legislation 


REMARKS 
or 

KON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  go- 
ing to  oppose  any  adjournment,  or  re- 
cess, of  Congress  until  we  straighten  out 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  of  veterans* 
legislation  as  between  the  various  com- 
mittees. 

Today  sticks  are  being  thrown  into  the 
machinery  which  are  injuring  the  dis- 
abled veterans.  Bills  are  being  intro- 
duced, for  instance,  bearing  on  insur- 
ance, which  are  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  does  not  want 
that  legislation,  it  should  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion. The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  would  be  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  that  is  now  backed  by 
by  petition  No.  8  on  the  Speaker's  desk, 
to  refer  veterans'  legislation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion. I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  sign  that  petition. 

Let  us  settle  this  question  now.  This 
resolution  is  supported  by  the  veterans 
organizations  and  it  represents  the  best 
interests  of  the  disabled  veterans  of  this 
war.    Let  us  stop  this  controversy. 

If  you  do  not  want  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  of  which 
I  am  chairman  to  handle  this  legislation, 
say  so;  but  let  us  stop  this  wrangling  and 
pet  this  matter  straightened  out  and  not 
let  these  veterans  suffer. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Yes;  I  yield. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Most  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  are  veter- 
ans have  signed  this  petition.  I  hope  the 
other  Members  v/ill  sign  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  inserting  an 
editorial  from  the  National  Tribime,  en- 
titled "Committee  Jurisdiction,"  which 
covers  this  proposition  thoroughly. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

coMMrrrrE  jurisdictiok 

Needed  legislation  for  war  veterans  and 
their  dependents  is  being  delayed  In  the 
House  or  Representatives  by  a  difference  in 
opinion  over  v.'hich  committee  should  have 
Jurisdiction.  Tlie  fight  broke  cut  Into  the 
open  last  week  whan  the  chairmen  of  two 
Kcuse  committees  debated  the  question 
briefly.  Elsewhere  In  this  Issue  we  are  print- 
lug  the  colloquy  because  the  time  has  ccme 
for  the  National  Tribune  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem. The  House  Is  planning  to  take  a  2 
months'  recess  very  soon  and  bills  vital  to 
men  now  being  discharged  from  war  service, 
as  well  as  to  veterans  and  dependents  of 
earlier  wars,  are  being  stalemated.  This  Ju- 
risdiction issue  must  be  settled. 

Heretofore  we  have  not  stood  up  to  be 
counted.  We  believed  that  tlie  respective 
committee  chairmen  would  reach  an  agree- 
ment or  that  the  Rules  Committee  would 
decide  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  contestants. 
All  signs  now  Indicate  a  knock-down  and 
drag-out  battle  which  veterans  can  finish  If 
they  will.  If  they  co  not.  no  further  legis- 
lation for  veterans  of  this  war  and  precious 
little  for  those  of  other  wars  will  be  enacted. 
Becaus3  action  is  essential,  we  have  decided 
to  chcose  sides.  Both  committee  heads  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  servicemen  and  those 
they  leave  behind  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
Government.  Both  are  cur  friends  and  vet- 
erans everywhere  are  grateful  for  their  past 
efforts,  but  the  existing  situation  Is  Intoler- 
able and  a  conclusion  must  be  reached. 

Let  us  first  review  the  situation.  The  orig- 
inal pensions  group  cf  the  House,  formsd  in 
1813.  was  the  Invalid  Pensions  Ccmmlttee. 
of  which  John  Lksikski,  of  Michigan,  is  now 
chairman;  he  Is  contending  for  the  right  to 
oversee  World  War  II  legislation.  As  time 
passed  ether  committees  handling  veterans' 
matters  were  established,  among  them  the 
Pensions  Committee,  formed  In  1880.  which 
now  controls  only  bills  for  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  period;  Chairman  Chabues  A.  Euck- 
i-XT,  of  New  York,  Is  not  Interested  In  the 
present  controversy,  but  the  committee  fits 
Into  the  whole  picture.  Bills  relating  to 
World  War  I  benefits  went  to  a  half  doeen 
committees  until  1924  when  the  Committee 
on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  was 
formed.  Its  chairman,  John  E.  Rakkin, 
of  Mississippi,  was  a  member  from  the  first. 
Its  second  chairman  and  has  conducted  Its 
meetings  for  many  years;  he  Is  also  contend- 
ing for  Jurisdiction  of  World  War  n  legisla- 
tion. 

Existing  House  rules  give  Lesinski  Juris- 
diction over  Civil  War,  Indian  wars,  and 
peacetime  legislation,  and  Rakkin  has  super- 
vision over  World  War  I  bills.  For  many 
years  the  Lesinski  group  controlled  Revolu- 
tionary War  claims  and  Civil  War  pensions. 
After  1880  a  change  In  House  rules  sent  all 
other  war-pension  bills  to  the  Pensions  Com- 
mittee, and  pilvate  claims  were  distributed. 
World  War  I  pension  legislation  went  to 
the  Pensions  Committee.  Adjustments  be- 
came necessary,  bo,  in  1939,  the  rules  were 
again  clarified.  Civil  War,  Indian  wars,  and 
peacetime  bills  and  private  claims  went  to 
Invalid  Pensions;  Penalona  kept  only  Spanish 
War  bills:  World  War  Veter^uia  waa  aairigned 


everything  having  to  Ct  with  that  war,  tn- 
dudmg  hospitalization  for  all  war*. 

That  Is  how  rules  of  the  House  were  Inter- 
preted, and  things  went  amoothiy  until  1941. 
Legislation  covering  the  Ponay  Incident  of 
the  Slno-Japanese  War  very  properly  came 
from  Invalid  Pensions  because  we  were  not 
at  war  with  either  Japan  or  China.  When 
the  Reuben  James  and  Greer  were  attacked 
by  the  Nazis  and  peacetime  conscription  was 
in  force,  relief  prcblem.s  were  considered  by 
the  same  group.    We  were  at  peace. 

As  war  approached,  that  committee  very 
properly  wrote  a  bill  granting  wartime  rates 
to  men  Injured  In  service  simulating  actual 
warfare  and  extending  benefits  in  the  event 
of  war.  That  was  In  November  1941;  no  other 
group  could  have  written  such  a  bill  because 
we  were  not  at  war.  War  came  to  complete 
action  on  the  bill,  both  Hoxise  and  Senate 
passing  it  by  December  15.  It  Is  Public  Law 
359,  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 

On  thes2  events,  Mr.  Lesinski  makes  his 
claim  for  Jurisdiction.  That  Invalid  Pensions 
was  the  first  House  committee  of  Its  kind  la 
history,  not  argument,  and  It  did  not  control 
the  reference  to  his  group  of  any  World  War 
I  pension  legislation.  That  a  bill  granting 
the  first  benefits  to  World  War  II  vet- 
erans and  dependents — not  all  benefits- 
came  from  his  committee  is  not  the  prece- 
dent he  claims;  it  Is  accident.  The  bill  was 
prepared  in  peacetime  and  quickly  voted  In 
wartime  because  It  was  needed. 

Prom  December  12,  1941,  both  Mr.  Rakkin 
and  Mr.  Lesinski  have  been  Jockeying  for  the 
right  to  handle  the  new  legislation,  and  lota 
of  it  will  be  Introduced  as  time  goes  on.  In 
both  the  last  Congress  and  this  one  each  hea 
esked  for  changes  In  the  House  rulea;  action 
by  the  House  of  Repracentatlvea  Is  required. 
The  Rules  Committee  has  held  hearings  but 
no  decision  has  been  reached.  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  American  heffon 
have  sided  with  Mr.  Rankin  and  have  aaked 
their  memberships  to  support  the  action.  We 
agree  that  the  World  War  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee should  handle  the  new  war  veterans' 
legislation. 

Most  of  it  will  be  patterned  after  lawa 
covering  World  War  I.  Almost  exactly 
the  same  problems  facing  the  new  veterans 
and  dependents  followed  the  last  war,  and 
most  members  of  the  Rankin  committee  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  them.  Their  years 
of  study  will  prompt  simple  modifications  of 
existing  statutes  that  originated  In  their 
midst.  Those  laws  are  complex,  and  Intelli- 
gent action  requires  an  Intimate  knowledge  of 
their  history  and  structure.  Many  thousands 
of  veterans  of  the  last  war  are  serving  in  this 
one.  Their  younger  comrades,  not  yet  or- 
ganized, look  to  them  for  leadership.  It  Is 
logical  sequence  to  follow  through  with  the 
same  group  that  has  already  bad  enacted 
almost  Identical  measures.  The  Congress  Is 
fully  disposed  to  follow  this  procedure,  and 
the  mere  accident  of  rules  that  caused  the 
Initiation  of  one  applicable  law  In  another 
ccmmlttee  in  time  of  emergency  has  no 
bearing. 

There  Is,  of  course,  the  matter  of  political 
patronage  Involved.  Assignments  to  the 
committee  handling  a  coming  mass  of  bills 
for  the  millions  of  veterans  of  this  war  will 
be  sought  after.  So  will  the  clerkships  that 
are  Involved  In  this  controversy,  but  this  war 
was  not  even  contemplated  when  the  last 
rules  giving  Jurisdiction  were  made.  They 
do  not  apply  at  all  to  World  War  n. 

As  It  Is,  maimed  and  shell-shocked  men  ar« 
being  discharged  to  Jails  and  poorhouses  and 
are  being  returned  to  families  unable  to  care 
for  them.  There  is  no  rhyzae  or  reason  for 
playing  politics  with  men  dlsaUed  in  war  or 
with  their  needy  widows  and  orphans.  The 
veterans'  organizations,  experienced  in  such 
matters,  have  taken  their  stand.  Every  vet- 
eran of  any  war  and  every  potential  depend- 
ent must  help  them  break  thia  deadlock. 
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On  the  Speaker's  de-k  is  petition  No.  8.  It 
ivqu.rcs  21d  signature!^  of  House  Members  to 
bring  the  ars;ument  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
Xor  final  act;on.  So  far  It  has  only  119  sign- 
ers Write  to  your  Congressman  forthwith. 
Ask  h:m  to  place  his  name  on  that  petition 
If  he  has  not  already  done  so.  Thia  whole 
question  must  bo  settled  right  now.  if  any 
group  of  veterans  or  widows  is  to  exp?ct  re- 
lief Irom  this  Congress. 


We  Are  Now  at  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssACHUsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1943 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  June  6, 
1943: 

WK    ARE    NOW    AT   WAR 

The  concern  which  certain  groups  of  our 
people  are  showing  over  the  so-called  plight 
cf  the  Japanese  Interned  for  the  duration, 
clearly  Is  not  the  result  of  agitation  on  the 
part  cf  the  mnjcrity  of  Americans. 

As  far  as  the  bulk  of  our  citizens  are  in- 
terested, they  feel  that  the  Japs  behind 
barbed  wire  In  our  western  detention  camps 
are  much  better  ofT  than  the  Americans  In 
the  Jungles  of  Guadalcanal  and  the  snow- 
mantled  mountains  of  the  Aleutlarvs. 

Even  though  the  Japanese-Americans  may 
be  as  loyal  as  other  Americans,  numbers  of 
our  people  are  not  forgetting  Pearl  Harbor 
or  the  duplicity  of  the  trusted,  slant-eyed 
ambassadors. 

The  Japs  in  Internment  camps  are  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  in  fact,  better  off  than  a 
lot  of  Americans,  particularly  those  In  the 
northeast  corner  of  our  Nation  who  are  bear- 
ing heavy  rationing  burdens.  Maybe  the 
Japs  suffer  from  a  loss  of  freedom  of  move- 
ment. But  New  Englanders.  with  gasoline 
curtailed  and  under  orders  to  do  no  unneces- 
aary  traveling,  are  not  exactly  free  as  the 
birds 

This  kindness  which  some  of  our  Ameri- 
cans want  to  bear  to  the  Japs  la  the  pre- 
Pearl  Harlwr  brand  of  sweetness  and  light 
that  almost  left  us  at  the  mercy  of  our  ori- 
ental enemies.  That  It  still  persists,  In  the 
tace  of  the  execution  of  American  airmen 
and  the  sinking  of  a  ho$^pital  ship.  Indicates 
that  Pearl  Harbor  and  what  has  followed, 
taught  some  of  us  nothing. 

One  can  understand  the  "goody-goodies" 
of  our  land  being  so  bountiful  to  people  cf 
a  race  which  has  shown  itself  to  be  funda- 
mentally barbarous.  In  a  world  In  arms 
and  at  war  to  the  death,  they  still  believe 
that  If  you  turn  the  other  cheek,  Tojo  will 
not  give  you  a  crack  on  the  Jaw.  The  fact 
that  these  people  are  not  sticking  their  Jaws 
above  any  New  Guinea  foxholea  may  account 
for  them  still  being  so  benevolent. 

But  when  our  Government  gets  concerned 
about  these  pfople  and  lets  the  National 
Touth  AdmlnUtratlon  start  to  educate  those 
detained  rcr  war  work,  the  average  man,  with 
a  Ron  fighting  in  the  Paciflc.  asks  himself: 
-What  Is  this?  Is  It  the  heat?  Is  it  me? 
Whoa  wrong  now?" 

He  might  even  go  beyond  that  and  ask: 
"What  U  the  National  Youth  Administration 
and  th«  'goody-goodies'  doing  about  the  edu- 
cation or  comfort  of  the  children  of  our 
fighting  men  who  died.  In  the  Paciflc  to  pre- 
vent the  Japa  from  Invading  America?" 


Of  course,  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion can  claim  that  it  was  Just  trying  to  help 
out  the  manpower  shortage,  training  Idle 
people  to  grind  cut  weapons  of  war  to  destroy 
Japan.  Such  a  defense  might  stand  if  an 
outstanding  source  cf  manpower  In  cur  Na- 
tion had  not  been  overlooked,  men  who  need 
no  training,  because  they  have  long  been 
experts. 

For  example,  we  have  just  completed  a  fcod 
conference,  with  world  experts  attending. 
Some  99  percent  of  Americans  never  heard 
of  these  experts,  even  the  American  ones. 
Yet  Herbert  Hoover,  the  greatest  of  all.  was 
left  cut. 

We  have  come  to  an  Impasse  in  oil.  The 
task  of  solving  it  goes  to  Harold  Ickes.  who 
holds  down  a  dozen  other  Government  jobs 
and  has  proven  that  he  Is  no  oil  expert.  But 
Alf  Landon,  an  oil  man,  for  whom  millions 
of  Americans  voted  and  in  whom  Americans 
have  confidence  as  a  practical  man.  is  ignored 

Shipbuilding  and  ship  manning  is  one  of 
our  greatest  problems.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 
outstanding  as  a  shipbuilder  and  maritime 
director,  sits  idly  by.  Also  idle  are  men  of 
proven  organizational  caliber  like  Alfred  E. 
Smith  and  James  A.  Farley,  while  the  regi- 
menting of  the  Nation  is  in  the  hands  of  col- 
lege professors  who  still  act  as  if  they  had  a 
classroom  of  students,  rather  than  a  country 
of  thoughtful  and  Independent  adults. 

Our  Government  may  have  reasons  for  not 
making  use  of  the  talents  of  these  men.  But 
thoughtful  and  Independent  Americans  think 
It  should  not  use  tax  and  bond  money  to  train 
Japs.  They  feel  that  their  dollars  could  be 
employed  in  a  better  way  to  defeat  the  father- 
land of  these  Nipponese.  This  is  no  time  for 
social  experiments.  We  had  a  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  we  are  now  at  war. 


Heariii|[  of  Congressional  Food  Study 
Committee  at  Philadelphia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HONrihjGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

Or\PENNSYtVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  16.  1943 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  last 
May  17  the  Republican  Congressional 
Pood  Study  Committee  held  a  most  in- 
teresting and  informative  hearing  in 
Philadelphia.  Eleven  members  of  the 
committee  were  present,  including  the 
Honorable  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  chair- 
man, and  Hon.  Christi.\n  A.  Herter, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
tribution and  Rationing  of  Food.  Hear- 
ings continued  all  day  and  approximately 
30  witnesses  were  heard  or  presented 
briefs.  These  witnesses  included  repre- 
sentatives of  consumer  groups,  house- 
wives, the  fishing  industry,  wholesale 
and  retail  meat  dealers,  processors, 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  food  brok- 
ers, poultnmien,  bakers,  confectioners, 
and  representatives  of  trade  and  busi- 
nessmen's associations. 

Many  witnesses  testified  to  their  grati- 
fication at  being  given  an  opportunity 
to  inform  the  committee  of  the  problems 
besetting  them  and  a  number  of  these 
witnesses  expressed  their  full  under- 
standing and  approval  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  committee  was  formed; 
that  is,  as  a  study  committee  seeking  in- 


formation upon  which  to  base  recom- 
mendations for  administrative  and  legis- 
lative improvements  in  matters  touch- 
ing the  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption of  food. 

A  regrettable  feature  of  the  hearing  at 
Philadelphia  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  A  careful  con- 
spiracy was  laid  by  certain  unsavory  ele- 
ments, battened  on  tl\e  New  Deal,  who 
saw  in  the  work  of  this  committee  threats 
of  exposure  of  their  activities.  Tlie 
Stern  machine  decided  to  prevent  the 
hearing  at  all  costs. 

This  self-constituted  Philadelphia  ges- 
tapo  followed  a  now  familiar  pattern  in 
seeking  to  prevent  the  holding  of  a  full 
and  free  hearing.  Timed  carefully  to  ap- 
pear in  their  New  Deal  newspaper,  the 
stern  "gestapo"  instigated  the  delivery  of 
certain  .speeches  which  were  immediately 
published  along  with  unfair  and  inac- 
curate editorial  commi^nt  indicating  that 
Members  of  Congress  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  invite  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
to  attend  a  public  hearing.  This  loud 
and  indecent  outcry  continued  for  several 
days;  the  false  charges  were  meanwhile 
duly  ignored  by  the  reputable  newspapers 
of  Philadelphia. 

Wild  and  utterly  untrue  news  was 
fabricated,  including  statements  tending 
to  indicate  that  the  Food  Study  Commit- 
tee had  been  appointed  by  me,  that  its 
purpose  was  merely  to  stir  up  the  people 
of  Philadelphia,  that  I  was  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  that  I  was  holding 
the  hearings  without  the  approval  of  the 
Speaker— the  particular  implication  here 
being  that  a  minority  study  committee 
should  have  secured  such  approval; 
further  charges  were  made  that  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  were  im- 
post ers. 

The  unfortunate  postmaster  of  Phila- 
delphia found  himself  brought  into  the 
controversy  by  the  Stern  New  Deal  ges- 
tapo which  by  this  time  had  lost  com- 
plete sight  of  the  guaranty  in  the  Bill  • 
of  Rights  of  the  rights  of  free  public 
assemblage  and  of  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances.  This  unholy  gang,  aided  by 
sycophants  and  satellites  without  scruple, 
hauled  in  the  po.^^tmaster  of  Philadelphia 
to  clinch  their  plot  for  them. 

The  postmaster  is  an  estimable  gen- 
tleman, highly  regarded  as  an  individ- 
ual, who  found  himself  reluctantly  in- 
volved in  the  middle  of  a  plot  to  prevent 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  from  reciting 
their  grievances  against  the  Stern  New 
Deal  "gestapo,"  who  did  not  want  public 
attention  called  to  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  rationing  of  food  in 
Philadelphia  or  to  the  discrimination 
being  practiced  against  Philadelphia 
citizens. 

Permission  had  been  granted  by  a 
Federal  judge  for  the  use— for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  public  hearing— of  a  court- 
room. This  permission  had  been  set 
down  in  writing  by  the  Federal  judge  at 
the  request  of  the  postmaster  and— I  am 
reliably  Informed— had  been  approved 
by  the  postmaster.  The  Quaker  City 
"gestapo"  decided  nevertheless  to  pre- 
vent the  holding  of  the  hearing. 

They  did  not  want  Philadelphia 
housewives,   working   people,   business- 
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men,  to  find  out  why  they  could  not  get 
food,  which  was  available  in  other  areas, 
and  why  they  had  to  pay  more  for  the 
food  they  did  get.  Like  any  gestapo,  the 
6tem-Greenfleld  gang  feared  the  truth. 
Their  news  organ  loudly  trumpeted  that 
the  hearing  would  not  be  held  and  that 
the  postmaster  would  see  that  the  per- 
mission was  revoked. 

Upon  the  committee's  appearing  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  hearing  it 
was  found  that  the  postmaster  had 
finally  given  in  to  the  gestapo  gang,  who 
aspire  to  complete  control  of  the  Phila- 
delphia New  Deal  organization.  Uni- 
formed guards  were  posted  at  the  doors, 
and  permission  was  denied  to  members 
of  the  committee  to  enter  the  Federal 
courtroom,  which  room  was  available  for 
use  and  had  been  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  Federal  judge  and  which  per- 
mission had  never  been  revoked  by  him; 
nor  had  any  word  been  sent  by  the  post- 
master or  by  the  gestapo  to  the  com- 
mittee indicating  any  intention  to  re- 
voke the  permission  granted,  either  by 
the  Federal  Judge  or  by  the  postmaster. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  perma- 
nent offices  in  these  Federal  buildings  are 
occupied  by  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  postmaster  maintained  his  re- 
fusal to  permit  temporary  use  of  the 
space,  on  the  ground  that  the  11  Con- 
gressmen were  Republicans,  and  there- 
fore, in  his  view,  did  not  appear  to  be 
entitled  to  recognition. 

I  telephoned  him  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  representatives  of  the  press 
and  asked  whether  he  had  received  any 
instructions  from  the  office  of  the  Post- 
master General  upon  which  he  based  his 
action.  He  informed  me  that  he  had 
not,  and  that  action  was  based  upon 
articles  he  had  read  in  the  Stem  paper 
and  upon  conversations  with  two  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  Congress,  one  of  them 
an  occupant  of  permanent  office  space  in 
the  same  building.  Incidentally,  this 
same  postmaster,  upon  the  defeat  of  a 
Democratic  Member  of  Congress  who  had 
occupied  permanent  space  in  the  build- 
ing, received  and  refused  a  request  from 
his  successor,  a  Republican  Member  of 
Congress,  for  the  use  of  the  same  or 
equivalent  space.  I  had  never  person- 
ally made  any  application  to  the  post- 
master for  any  space  in  the  building, 
temporary  or  permanent,  and  was.  there- 
fore, much  surprised  to  note  the  post- 
master's imfortunate  partisan  attitude. 

Members  of  parliament  In  Fascist- 
menaced  countries  of  Europe,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  war,  frequently  found 
it  necessary  to  select  alternative  places 
of  meeting  when  hounded  out  of  their 
original  selection  of  a  meeting  place. 
We,  too.  found  that  this  was  necessary 
in  view  of  the  operation  of  Philadelphia's 
budding  gestapo;  the  committee,  there- 
fore, arranged  to  hold  its  hearings  in  the 
ballroom  of  a  nearby  hotel.  Before  do- 
ing so,  it  was  discovered  that  the  New 
Deal  "gestapo"  had  caused  notices  to  be 
given  to  every  elevator  operator  in  the 
Federal  building  that  the  Food  Study 
Conunittee  hearings  were  not  going  to 
be  held  at  all  anywhere,  and  witnesses 
were  being  steadily  turned  away  at  each 
entrance.  Upon  discovery  of  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  call  upon  friends  to  take 


positions  at  different  parts  of  the  build- 
ing to  counteract  the  activity  of  these 
Pedcral  employees.  Upon  my  vigorous 
insistence,  the  custodian  of  the  buflding 
then  personally  corrected  this  falsehood, 
which  had  been  mysteriously  passed  on 
to  every  elevator  operator  and  doorman. 
The  coincidence  between  the  statements 
of  the  Federal  employees  and  the  infor- 
mation lm>adcast  in  the  unreliable  Stem 
news  organ  to  the  effect  that  the  meet- 
ing would  not  be  attended  by  any  wit- 
nesses, if  indeed  it  should  be  held  at  all. 
was  too  close  to  be  a  coincidence  and  was 
undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  whole  dis- 
creditable and  shameful  conspiracy. 

The  entire  acti(m  of  these  gestapo 
imitators  indicated  early  training  in 
Germany  and  in  German  practices.  It 
is,  in  fact,  true  that  the  principal  Insti- 
gator of  the  whole  conspiracy  was  once 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and 
must  have  gotten  his  Prussian  ideas 
there. 

Now  what  were  these  conspirators  so 
anxious  to  conceal?  Can  it  be  that  some 
of  their  friends  are  interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  black  market?  Or,  is  it 
that  their  contempt  for  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  is  such  that  they  did  not 
think  that  Philadelphians  can  be  trusted 
to  learn  the  truth?  Certainly  their  ef- 
forts failed  miserably  and  the  reputable 
new^apers  of  Philadelphia  gave  the 
widest  possible  publicity  to  the  informa- 
tion furnished  to  the  committee  by  the 
splendid  witnesses  who  appeared.  The 
plot,  conceived  in  malice  and  perpe- 
trated in  violation  of  every  decent  Amer- 
ican principle,  failed  miserably. 

A  very  few  people  stayed  away  and 
some  were  approached  the  day  of  the 
meeting  by  representatives  of  the  Ges- 
tapo, and  asked  not  to  testify.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  hospitals  and  other  pub- 
lic institutions  were  warned  that  their 
Federal  aid  might  be  in  danger  if  they 
appeared,  but  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  nearly  all 
of  the  witnesses  appeared  in  spite  of 
threats,  and  the  wide  publicity  attracted 
additional  witnesses. 

What.  1  ask,  was  it  that  the  New  Deal 
gestapo  did  not  wish  to  have  told? 

Could  it  have  been  the  testimony  of 
two  New  Jersey  witnesses  that  10,000 
fish  per  day  were  being  dumped  in  one 
area  of  New  Jersey  because  the  ceiling 
price  did  not  warrant  marketing  them? 

Could  it  have  been  testimony  as  to  the 
100-percent  increase  in  the  cost  ol  cer- 
tain fish  sold  in  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket? 

Could  It  have  been  the  testimony  of  a 
Delaware  witness: 

The  rationing  program  htu  been  the 
cause  of  making  cheats,  cblselera.  and  Uaix  of 
most  all  businessmen.  I  say  that  know- 
ingly.    •     •     • 

There  was  a  time  when  a  man  was  proud 
to  be  In  business.  He  was  proud  to  be  an 
American.  I  think  the  average  businessman 
leels  that  If  this  is  America,  then  what  Is 
bcishevtem  and  nazl-lsm? 

Congressman  SooiT.  I  think  many  of  us 
have  had  some  reason  for  concern  on  those 
lines — some  of  us  recently. 

Congressman  Amqkzskn.  According  to  what 
you  have  said.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  man 
In  business  wanted  to  be  honest,  he  wouldn't 
stay  Ir  business  very  long. 

Answer.  He  }ust  can't. 


One  of  the  pinko  columnists  on  the 
"gestapo  gazette"  airily  dismissed  this 
testimony  with  the  comment  that  busi- 
nessmen were  *^ia^s,  cheats,  and  chisel- 
ers,"  anyway,  and  had  not  been  changed 
by  the  rationing  program.  Such  is  the 
New  Deal's  estimate  of  the  American 
businessman. 

Could  it  have  been  the  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination against  Philadelphia  in  favor 
of  nearby  markets,  as  testified  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Wholesale  Commis- 
sion Merchants?    Note  his  statements: 

We  have  complained  from  the  Inception  of 
the  original  price  ceilings  on  potatoes  and 
onions  whereby  competing  markets  In  New 
York  have  been  allowed — apparently  with 
the  sanction  and  blessings  of  the  OfSce  of 
Price  Admlnlfitratlon — to  take  a  laiger  mark- 
up than  we  In  Philadelphia  have  been  «;k>««d 
to  take.  •  •  •  We  are  In  a  region  In  which 
the  regional  director  Is  in  Nevr  York  and  It 
has  been  a  case  of  the  local  office — which  Z 
don't  wish  to  crltlctse;  who  have  done  all 
In  their  power  but  their  power  Is  limited, 
even  though  Phliadclphla  Is  the  third  largest 
city  In  the  United  States — tbey  must  tate 
these  orders  which  originate  In  Mew  York, 
and  In  most  cases,  we  get  then  from  42  to 
72  hours  or  a  week  later,  which  makes  a  big 
difference  In  the  handling  at  perishable  cosn- 
modltlee. 

So  our  main  complaint,  as  receivers  and 
buyers  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  ui  the 
Philadelphia  area  Is  not  that  we  disapprove 
of  the  Idea  of  price  ceilings.  We  do  feel  SfS 
thotigh  we  are  right  in  our  clahn  that  we 
Bhonld  be  In  line  with  idl  markets,  at  least 
within  our  area. 

We  feel  as  though  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
rather  than  work  under  these  conditions, 
should,  at  least,  have  a  regional  director  here, 
whereby  a  city  of  this  slae  and  type  should 
have  a  chance  to  get  rules  flrst-bandedly. 
This  we  have  never  been  able  to  accomplish. 

Con<rressman  Mnxa.  X  want  to  send  you 
a  regulation  that  authorises  the  21  percent 
without  limiting  It  to  the  area. 

Answer.  We  have  not  been  able  to  enjoy 
it  In  Philadelphia. 

Many  people  in  IHiiladelphia  believe, 
and  I  think  with  good  reason,  that  the 
very  people  who  sought  to  prevent  a 
public  hearing  hi  Philadelphia  are  the 
same  people  who  brought  about  the  loss 
to  Philadelphia  of  a  regional  office,  be- 
cause the  Pennsylvania  administrator 
was  not  sufficiently  amenable  to  sugges- 
tions that  appointments  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  political  patronage  primarily, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  regional  ad- 
ministrator in  New  York  would  be  more 
amenable  to  the  sugegstions  of  the  Phila- 
delphia New  Deal  politicians.  Evidence 
of  this  may  be  found  in  a  letter  to  the 
regional  administrator  at  New  York  from 
Russell  H.  Potter,  giving  the  reasons  for 
his  resignation  as  acting  district  director 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  This  letter  appears  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Coxccsskival  Rec- 
ord on  page  A2865. 

It  may  be  that  these  apt  pupils  of  Axis 
methods  of  suppression  did  not  wish  to 
let  Philadelphians  learn  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  prompt  and  adequate 
relief  from  O.  P.  A.  .  As  witness  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  George  A.  Casey,  of  the  Na- 
tional Independent  Meat  Packers  Asso- 
ciation: 

And  Offloe  at  Price  Admletotratton— <he 
trouble  is  they  have  sssiimwl  JudkrUl  powers 
not  adrntntetcatlse  powen^  because  tlM  apt 
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■tatps — a  memorandum  that  the  President 
wrote  and  attached  to  the  bill— your  own 
bill-  he  said.  "Anyone  who  wants  a  quick 
re'.ief.  If  they  make  a  petition  to  OflBce  of 
Price  Administration,  substantiated  by  briefs, 
that  Mr.  Hcp.derson.  the  Administrator,  shall 
grant  relief  ■  'FallinK  to  grant  relief,"  the 
President  said,  "you  have  a  speedy  recovery; 
a  bi)cecly  chance  for  adjustment  of  your 
troubles  thruuph  the  Emer^^ency  Court  of  Ap- 
peal-s  ■■  And  there  has  never  been  a  case 
vet  before  the  Emergency  Court  of  Ai>peals. 
And  this  Just  cime  in  this  mornlnK  where 
they  deny  our  petition,  and  we  cannot  get 
Into  the  court  of  appeals. 

And  you  might  tell  your  brother  Congres.s- 
mcn  that  we  took  the  back  way  and  let  them 
com;'  111  rnd  confiscate  our  stuff,  so  we  are 
gcip.i'  to  be  in  the  Court  of  Claims  anyway. 

Pv^rhaps  tho.se  who  fought  so  hard  to 
prevent  witnesses  from  appearing  feared 
such  testimony  as  that  of  Charles  H. 
von  Taren.  representint;  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Grocers  Association,  who  said: 

I  would  like  to  say  flr«t.  Mr.  Congressman, 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Grocers  Association, 
which  I  represent,  was  very  happy  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  attend  this  hearing,  because 
we  are  and  we  shall  be  happy  at  any  time 
anywhere  to  confer  with  either  a  Congress- 
man or  a  group  of  Corgiessmcn  on  any  mat- 
ters Hffectinw  food  distribution  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  are  not  here  under 
any  misapprehension  on  the  status  of  your 
committee,  because  I  remember  attending  a 
luncheon  meeting  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel  on  April  30.  when  you  explained 
thoroughly  the  stattis  of  your  committee. 

Congressman  Scott.  Was  there  any  ques- 
tion in  the  mind  of  any  person  there  so  far 
as  you  can  ascertain  that  this  was  anything 
other  than  a  Republican  congressional  food 
study  ccmmittee? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of.  and  if  it  is 
an  unufflcial  committee,  we  hope  to  heavens 
that  we  can  induce  you  to  accomplish  some 
of  the  things  that  we  had  hoped  cflttcial  com- 
mittees would  do  before  this,  and  they  failed 
to  accomplish. 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  were  not  under  any 
misapprehension  whatever  as  to  the  rea- 
son for  its  appearance  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  desire  to  be  of  service,  con- 
structively. 

The  New  Deal  "gcstapo"  evidently 
feared  that  the  committee  would  receive 
and  welcome  constructive  suggestions 
and  that  it  would  take  steps  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  break-down  in  rationing. 
Such  a  constructive  suggestion  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  von  Tagen: 

It  Is  estimated  that  anywhere  from  30 .COO 
to  £0.000  retail  grocery  stores  have  gone  out 
of  business  since  price  control,  rationing,  and 
other  governmental  regulations  became  effec- 
tive. Ai  there  are  but  384.000  food  stores  in 
our  country,  it  is  not  difficult  to  envisage  the 
Imminence  of  a  complete  break -down  of  the 
machinery  ol  food  distribution  if  the  present 
pace  of  store  closings  continues. 

We  are  now  receiving  reports  that  retail 
food  stores  are  being  closed  by  reason  of  their 
proprietors  twing  drafted  into  the  armed 
services.  We  recognize  that  In  many  instances 
th.s  may  be  necessarj*.  but  we  believe  that  the 
selective  service  law  should  be  applied  with 
more  flexibility  and>  with  due  recognition  of 
the  vital  necessity  to  maintain  cur  food  dis- 
tributive machinery. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  in  many  instances  has  notified  the 
proprietors  of  retail  grocery  stores  that  unless 
they  close  their  stores  and  get  into  essential 
rmployment  they  wUI  be  drafted  into  the 
Army. 


We  know  that  the  Employment  Service  has 
no  authority  either  by  law  or  otherwiie  to 
take  such  action,  but  unmistakable  directives 
should  be  issued  immediately  prohibiting  th.' 
practice,  and  If,  as  material  received  from  our 
Government  constantly  sets  fortli.  tlie  main- 
tenance of  the  liome  front,  and  principally 
that  part  of  the  home  front  which  is  en«;.ced 
in  war  production,  is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  flshting  front,  the  business  of 
food  distribution  should  be  Imraediateiy  des- 
ignated as  an  essential  occupat.on. 

Since  rationing  has  become  efreciive  it  lias 
been  impossible  for  food  dlstnbu;ors  to  cb- 
t'lin  sufficient  foods  in  quite  a  few  categories 
to  supply  the  civilian  occupation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rationing  regulations.  Hence 
black  market  and  other  criminal  conspiracies 
are  Interfering  with  orderly  di.stnbtif.or.. 

And  this: 

Hence  all  branches  cf  fond  dt;trl!:ut:on  In 
the  Phi!?.c?.e!phia  area  and  throughout  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  are  consta.Uiy  in  a 
state  of  flux,  turmoil,  and  contusion,  and 
there  never  will  be  an  efficient  administration 
of  price  control  in  the  areas  we  have  mf-ii- 
tloned  until  a  regional  office  is  estabhslied  m 
Philadelphia  with  sufficient  autonomy  to 
solve  the  problems  arising  In  the  area  at  fir^t 
hind,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  lurisdirtion  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Admlnistrntion  in  Wash- 
ington and  Its  action  upon  such  of  the  more 
Important  problems  that  demand  its  atten- 
tion 

Or  was  it  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Gustav 
Ketterer,  chairman  of  the  war  service 
department.  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs: 

We  are  all  fighting  inflation,  but  .sometiino? 
the  ceiling  prices  which  have  been  set  tend 
toward  Inflating  the  prices  cf  certain  articles 
•  •  *.  Tlie  consumers  do  not  want  to  fee 
tho  small  Independent  grocer  put  out  of 
business.  Can't  some  method  be  used  'o 
that  he  may  be  encouraged  and  able  to  st.ll 
continue?  We  are  in  favor  of  the  chain 
stores,  undoubtedly,  but  also  in  favor  of  the 
little  grocer. 

As  we  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
farmer  for  our  food,  the  consumer  is  in- 
terested in  seeing  that  the  farmer  may  con- 
tinue to  supply  essential  food  products. 

Another  constructive  suggestion  was 
received  from  Mr.  Charles  Kin,G;sland. 
representing  the  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers  Council,  who  was  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Andresen  ] : 

Question.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fea.sible 
to  set  up  a  new  food  agency  or  put  it  into  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  handle  produc- 
tion,  distribution,  price,  and  rationing'' 

Answer.  I  certainly  do.  I  recommend  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  above  all.  I  do 
not  claim  to  know  too  much  about  that 
part  of  it.  but  our  relationships  with  them 
have  always  been  good  and  always  been  in- 
structive, and  I  don't  feel  that  It  should  have 
b-^en  put  anywhere  else  in  the  beginning. 

This  witness  also  testified  that  in  his 
opinion  80  to  85  percent  of  all  poultry 
in  the  area  covered  by  his  a.ssociation 
is  now  sold  through  the  black  market. 

Time  does  not  permU  the  quotation  of 
numerous  other  sound,  carefully 
thought-out,  constructive  suggestions 
received  from  witnesse.;.  but  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  everyone  who  touched  on 
the  subject  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  oflBce  at  Philadelphia  to  avoid 
discrimination  and  inexcusable  delays. 
A  number  of  witnesses  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  administrative  au- 
thority to  control  the  entire  food  prob- 
lem in  all  Its  phases. 


Returning  to  the  efforts  to  prevent  the 
people's  representatives  from  hearing 
the  people  of  Philadelphia,  some  further 
report  would  seem  to  be  in  order.  The 
postmaster,  at  my  request,  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  regulations  under  which  he 
a.ssicned  temporary  and  permanent 
space  in  the  Federal  Building.  In  these 
regulations  received  from  the  postmaster 
it  clearly  appears  that  the  11  Members 
Ol  Congress  had  every  right  to  use  tem- 
porai-y  space  in  the  building  for  holding 
hc-arinjrs.  and  the  regulations  specifically 
state  that  the  matter  need  not  be  taken 
up  with  the  Post  Office  Department.  A 
further  letter  from  the  postmaster,  un- 
der date  of  May  28,  graciously  admit.s 
that  I  am  a  Government  oflBcial  and 
states  that  at  any  time  the  space  is  avail- 
able he  would  gladly  assign  it  to  me. 
The  postmaster's  refusal  seems  to  have 
been  based  not  upon  my  status  as  a  Gov- 
ernment official  but  upon  the  fact  that 
since  I  appeared  in  company  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  Members  of  Congress  we 
were  not.  in  his  view,  a  congressional 
committee.  In  other  words,  as  he  now 
explains  it,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
o'ojection  to  my  holding  the  hearing  in- 
dividually, but  the  objection  seems  to 
have  been  to  holding  the  hearing  in  com- 
pany with  other  Members  of  Congresa 
While  this  dees  not  make  sense,  it  may 
have  had  some  political  reasoning  be- 
hind it. 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  judge  states 
that  the  postmaster  advised  him  that, 
before  giving  his  consent  he,  the  post- 
ma.'^ter,  would  have  to  take  it  up  with 
certain  officials  in  Washington.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  postmaster  advised 
me  that  he  had  spoken  to  no  one  in 
Wa.shington.  The  Federal  judge  goes  on 
to  say.  'T  explained  that  the  Court  had 
no  desire  to  go  officially  over  his  head 
in  the  matter  and  I  put  the  request  for 
the  use  of  the  room  in  proper  written 
form  and  he  said  he  woud  get  in  touch 
with  Washington  for  its  approval  by 
long-distance  phone  so  that  there  would 
be  no  embarrassment  on  Monday  morn- 
ing when  you  were  scheduled  to  hold 
your  hearing.  Later,  as  you  know,  the 
whole  matter  took  another  turn  and  you 
know  the  rest." 

By  reference  to  the  matter  taking  "an- 
other turn,"  the  only  inference  is  that 
pre.-.;ure  was  put  on  the  postmaster  by 
J.  David  Stern's  "gestapo,"  who  desired 
not  to  avoid  embarrassment  but  to  create 
it.  and  it  is  significant  that  in  spite  of  the 
a.ssurance  of  the  postmaster  that  request 
would  be  made  for  approval  by  long- 
distance telephone,  the  Postmaster  later 
informed  mc  that  he  did  not  make  such 
a  request,  and  not  a  word  was  said  to 
me  or  to  any  member  cf  the  commit- 
tee of  any  change  of  mind  or  of  any  de- 
ci.<;ion  to  refuse  the  use  of  the  admittedly 
available  courti-oom  until  the  commit- 
tee appeared  at  the  time  set  for  the 
hearing,  to  find  uniformed  guards  posted 
in  front  of  the  doors. 

In  the  matter  of  In  re  Lyman  ^55  Fed.. 
p.  29 »  a  New  York  court  held  that  neither 
the  Treasury  nor  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments had  any  authority  whatsoever,  as 
custodians,  to  interfere  with  the  use  of 
that  part  of  a  Federal  building  occupied 
by  the  Federal  courts  and  that  control 
over  such  space  was  under  the  Federal 
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courts  and  not  In  the  postmaster  or  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
from  the  Germantown  Courier  of  May 
27,  a  letter  to  the  Germantown  Courier 
under  date  of  May  28.  1943,  and  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  under 
date  of  June  5,  1943 : 

[Prom  the  Germantown  Courier  of  May  27, 
1»431 

DomcsT  snxif  AOB 

It  Is  too  bad  that  Philadelphia  Democrats, 
particularly  certain  Tocal  representatives  of 
the  party,  find  It  occasionally  necessary  to 
launch  Into  diatribes  against  the  more  In- 
nocent activities  of  the  rival  party.  The 
way  these  boys  laid  it  on  much -beleaguered, 
hard-working  Congressman  Hugh  Scott  last 
week  is  a  typlcnl  answer,  and  makes  us  all 
wonder  if  the  I'  -lublicans  are  such  a  nice 
group  of  people  that  the  opposition  must 
Fcare  up  false,  weak  attacks  of  this  nature  in 
the  absence  of  any  real  faults  to  criticize. 

Though  we  have  some  definite  Republican 
leanings  ourselves,  we  hardly  believe  thia 
true.  Surely  a  little  braln-cudgllng  would 
reveal  some  truly  fundamental  weaknesses 
In  Republicanism  more  worthy  of  attack 
than  the  presence  in  the  city  of  an  all- 
Repnbllcan  tmof&clal  committee  Investigat- 
ing the  food  situation  Regardless  of  who 
does  it,  we  do  feel  that  investigating  the  food 
situation  is  In  itself  a  laudable  actinty. 

Looking  back  a  little  further  at  the  his- 
tory cf  these  recently  recurring  attacks  of  no 
Importance,  another  aspect  of  the  slttiation 
comes  to  the  fore.  Most  of  the  attacks,  you 
may  have  noted,  have  centered  around  Con- 
gressman ScoiT.  Perhaps  the  Democratic 
situation  is  not  merely  a  paucity  of  Ideas 
about  what's  wrong  with  the  Republicans. 
Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  ttae  Democrats 
have  been  forced  to  pay  Hvgh  Soott  the 
grudging  compliment  of  their  blows.  No 
snoart  political  organization — we  grant  the 
Democrats  a  degree  of  smartness — would 
waste  its  fury  on  the  weak.  It  chooses  to 
attack  the  strong,  the  focal  point  of  a  cer- 
tain section's,  faith  In  the  personnel  of  Its 
party  If  we  may  assume,  from  the  native 
and  direction  of  their  attacks,  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats consider  Scott  a  strong  focus  of  Ger- 
mantown and  Philadelphia  Republicanism, 
we  concede  the  point.  We  would  advise, 
however,  against  the  futility  and  waste  of 
such  picayune  cotton-stufTed  clubbing  that 
the  Democrats  have  been  dishing  out. 

Not  being  too  familiar  with  the  details  of 
the  Internal  situation,  we  hesitate  to  add 
this  footnote  But  it  seems  true,  on  the 
surface  of  things,  that  Congressman  Scott 
and  his  friends  were  not  free  from  error 
themselves  in  their  recent  investigation 
here.  The  mistake  they  mi>de  was  in  estab- 
lishing a  partisan  committee  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  nonpartisan  situation. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  both  eat.  And 
by  failing  to  inchide  Democrats  on  their  com- 
mittee— no  matter  how  praiseworthy  the 
committee's  job  may  be — they  left  them- 
selves open  to  Democratic  pettifogging  that 
took  place. 

CowGKESs  or  the  United  States. 

HCtTSE  or  REPTTESOrrATTVES, 

Wa:hingt(yr.  D.  C.  May  28.  1943. 

GE7.MANTOWN     COUBTER, 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gzntlemen:  Your  very  fair  editorial  en- 
titled "Donkey  Serenade,"  !n  your  issue  cf 
May  27  is  very  much  appreciated  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Food  Study  Committee  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  you  took  editorial  notice  of 
their  work. 

In  expressing  regret  that  the  committee 
did  not  include  members  of  both  parties,  It 
seems  to  me  that  yotir  point  was  well  taken. 


especially  as  ths  backgroaad  laeMcat  to  tbs 

composition  of  the  committee  was  not  ex- 
plained In  the  published  reports  of  the 
hearings. 

On  May  14  on  the  floor  of  the  Bouse  I 
publicly  Invited  the  Democratic  Members  of 
Congress  frcan  Philadelphia  to  sit  with  the 
commlttes  and  to  take  part  In  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  and  in  the  committee's  de- 
liberations. I  urged  that  tbcy  do  so  In  the 
Interest  of  a  bipartisan  investigation.  At 
the  same  time,  I  rhaii«ir>gi«^  my  Democratic 
colleagues  from  Philadelphia  to  join  with  me 
In  introducing  a  resolution  for  the  creation 
of  an  olBclal  committee,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  both  parties,  to  Investigate  the  entire 
food  problem.  Neither  Invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, which  Is  regrettable.  If  you  will 
refer  to  the  Congressional  RacosD,  page 
4490.  you  will  find  the  full  text  of  my  speech 
of  May  14. 

The  Pood  Study  Committee  expects  to  con- 
tinue Its  work  in  other  cities,  the  next  hear- 
ing being  set  for  Minneapolis  on  June  1. 
It  has  received  cordial  cooperation  from 
consumers'  groups,  trade  associations,  house- 
wives, businessmen,  and  other  grroups  where- 
ever  hearings  have  been  held.  A  concrete  re- 
sult of  Its  deliberations  has  been  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Jenkin'S  bill  to  consolidate  all 
problems  relating  to  food  firom  {K-odnetlon  to 
consumption  under  a  single  administrative 
head.  Tou  may  have  noted  the  warm  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  expressed  by  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  In  his  column  of  May  36. 

The  tinforttmate  dlaeoiirtesy  exhibited  by 
the  postmaster  Is.  I  am  stire.  a  matter  of 
regret  to  him  since  I  have  subsequently  re- 
ceived from  the  postmaster  a  copy  of  the 
regulations  concerning  ose  of  the  Federal 
Building  from  which  It  clearly  appears  that 
his  action  in  excluding  11  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  tise  of  the  building  was  In 
direct  violation  ot  these  regulations.  As  to 
the  political  motives  behind  the  attempt  to 
break  up  the  hearing  or  to  destroy  Its  effect, 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  another  occasion 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  Bill  at  Bights 
permits  Americans  to  ssnemble  peaceably  and 
to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances.  The 
flagrant  and  Inexcvaable  effort  to  set  aside 
the  Bill  Of  Rights  in  Philadelphia  (of  all 
places)  was  contemptible.  The  little  group 
who  tried  so  desperately  to  perpetrate  this 
wrong  should  not  go  tmwhipped  of  Justice. 

Forgive  me,  If  I  have  trespassed  too  long 
ui>on  your  time  or  space. 
Cordially  yours, 

Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr. 


[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  June  5, 
1943) 

POLITICAL    TERMrrES    IW    TH«    OmCl    0»     PRICE 
ABSIIMISTRATION 

That  Democratic  politicians  have  been 
treating  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
es  a  grab-bag  for  Jobs  Is  hardly  a  secret.  But 
the  scandalous  extent  to  which  this  agency 
has  been  turned  into  a  giant  dispensary  of 
jobs  for  the  faithful  has  only  now  been 
pictured  in  the  explosive  charges  put  out 
by  the  former  district  director  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  In  New  York,  Russell 
H.  Potter. 

Mr.  Potter  resigned  after  his  displacement 
as  director  had  been  ordered  by  the  Demo- 
cratic bosses  In  New  York.  It  Is  his  blunt 
declaration  that  the  conditions  within  the 
OfBce  of  Price  Administration  are  "more  In- 
r5idto^^8  than  the  black  market." 

His  testimony  points  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  into  an- 
other and  bigger  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion as  a  Government  bappy  hunting  ground 
for  political  spollEmen.  To  say  that  an  Office 
of  Price  Administration  controlled  by  party 
bosses  Is  worse  than  the  black  market  is 
putting  It  lightly.  The  welfare  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  Child  in  the  Nation  Is 


afleeted  by  this  agency.  It  tt  spread  Its 
administration  of  food  rationing  and  prloa 
ceilings  In  ths  gutter  of  machine  politics. 
It  Is  betraying  its  trust  and  oondemnlnc 
Itself  as  an  xmworthy  Instnnnent  of  govera- 
ment. 

Mr.  Potter  Is  not  cbaty  with  facto  and  flf - 
ures.  Be  says  tliat  MOcs  Kennedy,  the  head 
of  Tammany  Hall;  Ed  Plynn.  leader  of  the 
Bronx:  Prank  KeUy,  boss  <A  Brooklyn;  and 
Senator  Mzsd  ganged  up  in  ordering  the  re> 
gional  administrator,  sylvan  L.  Joseph,  to 
dismiss  him  to  make  room  for  a  man  of  their 
own  choice.  He  quotes  Joseph  as  telling  him 
that  If  he  did  not  cooq^y,  the  Office  ol  Price 
Administration  would  not  have  the  support 
of  New  Yortc  CoogrcaBiai  when  approfsla- 
tlons  eanw  up  for  a  vote. 

He  tells  ol  ths  Incesnm  tvirmoU  In  the 
OfBce  of  Price  Administration  because  of  the 
demands  for  Jobs  by  party  leaders,  and  of  the 
constant  reminders  given  htm  as  district  dl» 
rector  to  "play  baB"  with  certain  ecnators 
and  CongrMamca. 

Ilie  maneuvering  extended  tbroughoot  the 
rqgloai.  Indxiding  Pcnnaylvaala  and  Delaware. 
Mr.  Potter  recalls  that  Administrator  Joseph 
con^ilained  of  constant  annoyance  **becau£a 
Senator  JosErB  F.  Gtrrrrr  Insisted  that  his 
people  be  given  Jobs." 

This  Is  a  noisome  mess,  and  If  the  OOoe  of 
Price  Administration  is  not  soon  extricated 
frcHn  It,  the  eonsequsuoes  in  mismanaged 
food  and  price  problena  and  in  the  aaerlfict 
of  public  confidmoe  In  the  agency  are  bound 
to  be  appalling. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  is  not 
the  Work  Projects  Administration,  no  matter 
how  some  politicians  and  tbelr  stooges  regard 
It.  Food  rationing  and  Inflation  reslstanea 
are  not  In  the  same  class  as  leaf  raking.  IB* 
clency,  not  politics,  must  rule,  or  the  wboia 
program  will  coUapse.  The  termites  now  eat- 
ing it  to  dust  must  be  driven  out. 


Meat  Ratioa  ol  Gqipcr  Hiiiert  at 
Batte»MoBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  ICOMTANA 

Df  THE  H008E  OF  SEPRBSEZTTATTVEB 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Ccmgreas  the  serious  situation 
which  exists  In  Butte,  Mont.,  be- 
cause of  the  inadequate  meat  ration 
allowed  to  the  copper  miners  there.  I 
wish  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  this 
matter  Is  of  vital  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  As  a 
former  Butte  miner  myself  I  feel  I  am 
in  a  position  to  speak  for  the  men  who 
work  in  these  mines.  I  know  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficu't  for  stMneone  not  ac- 
o.uainted  with  Butte  to  underttaod  the 
real  need  for  solid  meat  rations  but  I  wish 
to  assure  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
working  undergrotmd  at  distances  to 
4,009  feet,  as  well  as  wotidnf  under 
conditions  of  extreme  heat  and  other  dis- 
advantages calls  for  an  amount  of  energy 
which  cannot  be  supplied  by  peanut  but- 
ter and  lettuce  sandwiches,  or  other 
substitutes.  The  Butte  miners  sure  en- 
gaged in  the  bardest  kind  of  manual 
labor  and  they  need  lots  of  meat  to  get 
the  "rock  in  the  box."    The  ration  of 
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2  pounds  of  meat  per  week  for  these 
soldiers  of  production  is  wholly  Inade- 
qxiate  and  as  a  result  of  this  there  is 
growing  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  men.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  that  action  to  correct  this  situation 
be  taken  at  once  so  that  production  for 
the  war  effort  may  not  be  impeded. 
These  men  require  ample  food  and  this 
Is  especially  true  of  miners  and  crafts- 
men. 

I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the 
Honorable  Prentiss  Brown,  Administra- 
tor of  O.  P.  A.;  Mr.  John  Madlgan.  head 
of  the  Meat  Section,  O.  P.  A.;  Dr.  Russell 
Wilder.  Chief,  Civilian  Food  Require- 
ments Branch  of  the  Pood  Distribution 
Administration;  Dr.  Roy  F.  Hendrickson, 
D.rector  of  Food  Distribution  Adminis- 
tration, and  many  others,  but  to  date  I 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  getting  an  ad- 
ditional meat  allowance  for  the  miners. 
I  feel  that  some  degree  of  dlflerentlal 
rationing  of  meat  can  and  should  be 
worked  out  by  the  O.  P.  A.  Surely  If  we 
can  ration  gas  on  an  A,  B.  and  C  basis 
It  appears  logical  that  we  could  do  the 
same  with  meat.  We  cannot  depend  too 
much  on  statements  made  by  the  experts 
of  the  National  Research  Council  that 
alternate  unratloned  foods  sufficiently 
high  in  protein  are  available  and  could 
be  used  In  place  cf  meat.  It  should  be 
kept  In  mind  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  administrators  of  O.  P.  A.  that 
copper  Is  the  most  Important  and  most 
needed  metal  being  mined  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
production  be  maintained  at  its  present 
level  and,  if  possible,  increased,  and  to 
do  this  it  will  mean  that  the  miners  en- 
gaged in  this  dangerous  and  difficult 
occupation  will  have  to  be  given  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  meat  to  supply  them 
with  the  energy  to  carry  on  and  to  pro- 
duce for  our  country. 

I  wish  also  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  some  of  the  hundreds  of 
communications  whl^h  I  have  received 
from  my  friends  in  Butte.  I  knov;  many 
of  these  men  and  women  personally,  and 
I  want  to  as.sure  you  that  what  they  say 
Is  the  truth: 


More  meat,  please. 


TONT  R    NrcENT. 


Cant  mine  ccppcr  on  bread  and  water. 
John  T.  Johnson. 

Butte,  Mont. 

More  meat  for  more  copper 

IL\TMOND  Johnson. 

Butte.  Mont. 

Bxrm.  Mont.. 

June  11.  1943. 
D«Aa  CoNcmxsaMAN :  We  need   more  meat 
for  the  Butte  minen. 
¥ourB  truly, 

E.  Edmttnson. 
Proprietcr  of  Eds  Mcarket. 

Mor«  meat  lor  my  miners. 

Mr«.  GoDBOCT. 

Butte.  Mont., 
June  11,  1943. 
TJKAM  Ba:    Not   getting   enough    meat    to 
Work  on;  not  enough  red  stamps. 

B  O.  Saunsi 


We  can't  work  without  more  meat. 

Nick  Grmouq. 


Can't  eat  Just  bread. 


EU   BONORUCH. 


Bern:,  Mont  . 

June  10.  1943. 
Congressman  Mikx  Mansiteli): 

Please  give  this  serious  consideration. 
More  meat  needed  lor  copper  production. 
Cannot  get  work  done  on  substitutes.  Meat 
for  hard  manual  labor;  lettuce  and  pcanut.s 
for  others. 

Maht  Orlich. 

We  would  please  like  to  have  more  ment 
for  my  family. 

An  J  IE  Daicich, 

Dhttc.  Moit. 

To  Hon.  Mike  Mansfield: 

Do  all  in  your  power  to  get  more  meat  for 
our  Butte  miners. 

Thanking  you  In  advance. 

Maleice  J    KlEI  T, 
y.  M.  C.  A..  Buttr,  Mont. 


BcTTT,  Mont,  June  10.  VJti. 
HowotAMJE  8i«:  Knowing  Butte  m  you  do, 
and  the  work  cf  the  Butte  mlnem,  no  one 
needs  to  tell  you  a  man  working  In  the  mines 
must  have  good  food,  especmlly  meat,  no 
we  iK.>llclt  your  support  In  this  drive  to  secure 
more  meat  fur  the  heroes  who  work  the  mines. 
Ttiank  you, 

Mr.  and  Mrs   W&t   Martin. 


Less  starch,  more  rr>OHt  Can't  cut  the 
buck  on  macaroni.  Im  Irish,  not  an  Italian 
or  s  vegetarian. 

Denis  M  Lynch. 

Walkerville.  Mont. 


Dear  Sir:  As  I  am  one  of  the  miners  of 
Butte.  Mont.,  I  would  be  very  gr;iteful  if  our 
allowance  of  meat  would  be  enlarged  as  we 
need  it  In  the  worst  way. 

FR.\>rK  Davis. 
Walkervdle.  Mont. 

Dear   Mike:    The  copper  miner  has  a  bin; 
Job  to  do  in  the  war  effort      Let's  keep  him  in 
fighting  condition  by  giving  him  the  kind  cf 
food  he  is  used  to  eating. 
More  meat — more  copper  production. 
Oscar  Hill;}, 
International  Representative. 

M.  M.  &  S.  W..  Butte.  Mont. 


Dear    Sir:   Please    allow    U5    miners    more 
meat.     I  am  losing  weight. 
Yours, 

Emil  Hermanson. 

De\r  Sir:  Plea.se  use  your  efforts  to  get  us 
some  more  meat. 

Nick  Hubber. 
Butte  Miners  U?iion. 

BtrrrE,  Mont.,  June  10.  1943. 
Dkvr  Mike:  No  meat  In  the  house.     Please 
do  your  stuff. 
Yours, 

Kyle  Pugh. 

BtJTTE.  Mont..  June  11,  1943. 
We  need  more  meat  to  stand  the  work  In 
the  mines.     A  miner  needs  plenty  of  meat 
dally. 

AL   BtrCKMAN. 

As  a  wife  of  a  miner  I  know  the  miners 
need  more  meat. 

ICr*.  OCOBGI  SwriFT. 

Butte.  Mont. 


In  order  to  avoid  absenteeism  In  the  Butte 
mines,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Butte  miners 
have  more  meat 

Re.«pecifully, 

Geo.  Swift, 

Butte. 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  give  our  miners 
more  meat.    I  know  It  is  a  necessity. 

Mrs.  Ed.  Molthen. 

BfTTE,  MoNT.,  June  11,  1943. 
D^\R  Mr.  M.\nsfii;ld:   Butte's  miners  need 
Increased    rations   of   meat    to   stay   at   their 
jobs 

Clipper  production  Is  vital  to  the  war  effort. 
Surfly  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  can 
devise  a  method  for  allowing  Butte's  copper 
miners  the  privileges  accorded  other  miners 
and  thus  aid  the  production  of  a  vital  mln- 
er.il. 

Respectfully, 

M.  Baxter  Larson. 

DtAR  S:r  I  am  petting  Just  half  enough 
mea-.  and  pay  one-third  more  for  It. 

R'''iiid  .strak  v.?.%  8  points.  Now  It  U  12 
pultit.i   j)er    P'ju;;c1 

Emil  Christoftersow. 

Butte,  Mont. 

We  want  more  mttt  f<jr  ctpper  production. 

Waiter  Pratt. 

Dr.AR  Mn  Mansfield:  If  they  want  more 
copper  miiKd  in  the  Butte  mines,  they  will 
have  to  give  the  Butte  miner  a  let  more  meat, 
The  boVf,  nu  tl.o  battle  front  need  something 
to  fl,;ht  with,  and  the  Butte  miner  has  a  big 
responsibility.     Give  us  more  meat. 

P.  McShane, 

Butte,  Mont. 

Dear  ATr  riAN.<:FiEiD;  We  would  like  you  to 
do  all  yr.u  can  rej^arding  of  getting  more  meat 
for  The  miners  If  we  wish  to  get  an  all-out 
production,  then  it  is  necessary  that  we  have 
the    proper   feed. 

Sliiccrely   youis, 

Theo.  Ml'rrat. 


CoNCRr.ssMA.N  Mansfizi-d  :  I  am  the  wife  of  a 
miner  aid  think  ycu  should  put  forth  all  the 
effort  you  can  to  procure  more  meat  for  the 
mmtrs, 

Mr.=    May  Br^jnell. 

U"a2;:crr!:Zc,  Mont. 

De.vr  Sir:  As  I  am  one  of  the  miners  of 
Buti?  I  would  bo  very  grateful  If  you  would 
to  ail  you  cruld  to  increase  the  mef.t  allow- 
ance fur  Butte  miners. 

Al  DA\^s. 
Butte,  Mont. 

Dear  JIike:  L^^t's  have  more  meat  for  the 
miner.     The  more  meat,  more  copper. 

Yours  truly, 

Kenry   Rezd. 


BtTTE.  Mont., 

June  10.  1943. 
Representative  Mansfield. 

Washington. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  this  request  that 
you  do  whatever  you  can  to  obtain  more 
meat  for  the  copper  miners  of  Butte  as  my 
husband  Is  one.  It  is  very  hard  work  and 
they  need  all  the  meat  they  can  get. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Vo:iS. 

More  meat  for  the  miners. 

Mrs.  M.  Slogar. 

I  don't  think  the  miners  are  getting  enouRh 
meat. 

A  Well  Wisher. 
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More  meat  for  the  miners. 

Mrs.  E.  LAT7ssif. 

llore  meat  for  the  miners. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Lausen. 

Meat  goes  good  with  bread. 

Anton  Banzvich. 


Subsidies 

REMARKS 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

or   ISICHTCAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1943 

Mr.  WOLCOTT,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  ex- 
pected tlaat  some  time  next  week  the 
so-called  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
bill,  H,  R.  2869,  will  be  con.sidered  by  the 
House.  I  call  attention  to  sec.ion  6  of 
that  bill  which  proposes  to  prevent  sub- 
sidies being  paid  for  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  prices  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. I  am  placing  in  the  RrcnitD  to- 
day a  proposed  amendment  whfch  will 
8trenf,'then  that  language  and  moke  more 
definite  the  intent  of  Congress  in  re- 
spect to  subsidies. 

I  think  it  is  rather  deplorable  that  we 
have  not  given  more  consideration  to 
the  fact  that  subsidies  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  and  malnlaining  prices  is 
probably  the  most  inflationary  action 
which  could  be  taken.  I  hope  you  will 
read  this  amendment  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  light  of  the  controversy 
about  subsidies,  and  in  anlicipcition  of  it 
being  offered  as  a  substitute  for  section 
6  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
bill,  H.  R.  2869. 

SUBSTITtriK  FOR  EECTICN   5  OF  S.    1108 

Sec.  — .  Whenever  a  maximum  price  or 
prices  shall  have  been  established  for  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  any  commodity 
processed  or  manufactured  In  whole  or  sub- 
stantial part  from  any  egricultural  com- 
modity, including  milk  and  its  products  and 
livestock,  under  authority  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  No.  729,  approved  October  2,  1942, 
no  subsidy  or  other  payments,  other  than 
those  which  have  accrued  prior  to  the  effective 
date  hereof,  shall  be  made  either  directly  cr 
indirectly  by  the  Government  or  any  agency 
thereof,  including  any  Government-owned 
or  Government-controlled  corporation,  to  a 
producer,  processor,  manufacturer,  or  any 
other  person  engaged  In  the  production, 
marketing,  distribution,  or  handling  of  any 
such  commodity  either  (1)  for  any  reduc- 
tion or  roll-back  of  maximum  prices  so  estab- 
lished as  may  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
ordered,  or  (2)  as  a  substitute  for  or  in  lieu 
of  Increasing  maximum  prices  already  ot 
hereafter  established,  from  any  funds  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  appropriated  to,  borrowed 
under  congressional  authorization  by,  or  In 
the  custody  or  control  of  any  governmental 
agency,  including  any  Government  owned 
or  controlled  corporation,  unless  the  Con- 
greai  shall  have  specifically  authorized  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  such  purpose,  except 
that  the  forgoing  prohibition  shall  not  ap- 
ply until  the  eiKl  of  the  current  crop  season 
to  any  such  commodity,  other  than  milk  and 
livestock  and  the  products  thereof,  with  re- 


spect to  which  the  Goremment  or  any  agency 
thereof  was  committed  to  the  payment  of 
such  subsidies  or  other  payments  on  June 
15.  1943:  Pror<d«d.  That  nothing  contained  in 
this  section  ehall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  payment  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  pur- 
chase price  or  adjtuted  purchase  price  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  paid  or  to  be  iwid  for  eixh 
oonunodlties  sold  to  any  goremmental  agency 
for  governmental  uae.  Th«  definition  cf  the 
term  "person"  in  sectlan  303  (h)  at  tbe 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1S42.  shall 
apply  to  the  term  '^tson"  aa  used  herein. 

SUESTrrtJTE  FOB  SECTIONS  6  AND  7  OF  H.  «.   2869 

Etc.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  the  Price  Administrator  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  make  such 
modifications  of  a  maximum  price  or  prices 
established  on  any  agricultural  commodity 
or  any  commodity  processed  in  whole  or  sub- 
stantial part  from  any  agricultural  com- 
modity, including  milk  and  its  products  and 
livestock,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  a* 
amended  by  Public  Law  No.  729.  approved 
October  2.  1942.  as  may  be  determined  to  be 
ner?A(jary  to  secure  adequate  production  of 
such  commodity  for  war  purposes. 


Pittiburc  Comtj  (OkU.)  Bar  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  16.  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pittsburg  County  (Okia.)  Bai-  Associa- 
tion has  taken  full  cognizance  of  the 
shameful  defiance  of  the  leaders  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  calling  strikes  during 
the  most  devastating  global  war  in  his- 
tory. This  association  of  lawyers  in  the 
largest  city  in  the  Third  Congressional 
district,  assembled  together  at  a  regular 
meeting  and  passed  a  resolution  that 
fully  reflects  their  stand  against  strikes 
and  all  other  lat>or  interferences. 

McAlcster,  the  coimty  seat  of  Pittsburg 
County,  Okla.,  and  it  so  happens  is 
tbe  center  of  the  great  southeastern 
Oklahoma  coal  field,  and  many  of  these 
lawyers'  clients  are  coal  miners,  but  the 
time  with  them  is  ripe  to  assert  them- 
selves against  the  atrocities  of  strikes 
during  tills  war.  Many  of  the  lawyers  of 
the  Pittsburg  County  Bar  Association  an- 
swered the  call  of  their  country  just  when 
conditions  b^an  to  get  tense  with  tbe 
Axis  Powers  and  enlisted  in  the  armed 
forces — long  before  Pearl  Harbor — but 
their  compeers  at  home  are  backing  up 
those  that  entered  the  armed  forces  with 
their  works  and  patriotism.  They  have 
rightly  pledged  themselves  to  relegate  to 
private  life  puUic  officials  who  do  not  do 
their  duty  in  bringing  to  a  close  these 
acts  nothing  short  of  treason. 

We  know  of  no  group  of  men  better 
equipped  to  sense  a  wrong  than  the  legal 
profession.  Many  a  time  during  the  dark 
hours  of  this  country  there  has  arisen 
from  their  ranks  one  who  has  brought  us 
out  of  chaos,  and  when  they  meet  in 
agreement  and  pledge  themselves  to  such 
a  resolution  as  did  our  forefathers  in  the 


adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence the  country  indeed  has  a  mor« 
promising  silver  lining. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commeiul  to  you 
these  distinguished  lawyers  that  will 
measure  in  talent  with  those  in  any  part 
of  the  country  and  their  own  resolution 
bespeaks  for  their  patriotism  and  deter- 
mination. 

I  still  have  faith  that  this  Congress  will 
redeem  this  Republic  and  render  unto 
everyone  his  just  due. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

■WTiereas  the  Bar  Association  of  Pittsburg 
County,  Okla.,  realising  the  danger  that  be- 
sets us  as  a  Nation  and  that  etpeclally  en- 
dangers the  lives  of  our  boya  in  the  armed 
service  on  land,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  seven  aeaa — beeauae  of  tbe  abamt- 
ful  condition*  that  hamper  our  war  •fforts 
through  strikes;  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  those  who  promote 
them  and  participate  in  them  are  guilty  of 
nothing  less  than  treaaon  and  are  traitor*  to 
the  memory  of  thoae  who  have  died,  and 
thrmt  who  are  willing  yet  to  die.  to  Mve  the 
country  they  love  from  thoae  who  would  de- 
strcy  It;  and 

V/hcrea*  we  feel  that  John  L.  L«wla  and 
hU  aesodates  are  clothed  with  Infamy  of 
dr>eper  dye  than  blackenii  the  memory  of 
D<<nedlct  Arnold,  and  «  guilt  greater  than  blm 
wlij  Is  condemned  to  die  because  he  offered 
Bid  and  comfort  to  our  enemy  and  bU  fellow 
countrymen:   therefore,  be  It 

Jlesclved,  Tliat  the  Bar  Association  of  PltU- 
burg  County,  Okla.,  demand  of  our  Congresa- 
mcn  and  Senators  and  those  in  authority, 
that  Immediate  steps  be  taken  to  prosecute 
and  suppress  the  treason  now  endangering 
us  and  to  place  organizations  that  have  the 
power  to  make  this  condition  pc«5lble,  tinder 
the  strictest  ban  of  civil  and  criminal  law. 
subjecting  them  to  the  eame  Inqu'.sltorial 
and  visitorial  powers  that  now  rorroimd 
corporations  or  other  like  bodies;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  each  pledge  ourselves  to 
devote  aU  of  our  individual  energies  to  rele- 
gate to  the  obscurity  of  a  shameful  oblivion. 
any  public  servant  who,  because  of  political 
cowardice.  Is  unwilling  to  urge  and  support 
legislation  or  Judicial  action,  that  will  end 
this  condition  that  fills  us  with  shame  and 
humiliation,  or  that  la  willing  to  allow  to 
exist  conditions  permitting  the  necrotic  ego- 
tism or  the  paran<5iac  Illusions  of  grandeur 
possessing  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  feed 
upon  the  dangers  and  wounds  and  Uvea  of 
the  youth  of  our  land;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  fcopy  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  to  our  local  papers,  the  Dally  Okla- 
homan  and  the  Tulaa  World,  witb  request 
for  their  publication;  and  that  copies  further 
be  sent  to  our  representativee  In  the  Senate 
and  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States. 


Gasofine  Ralioiiiiif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  NcGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPaHBDrrATIW 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1943 

Ut.  MbGREQOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  I  represent  are  threatened  with 
additional  gasoline  rationing.  If  this 
additional  sacrifice  Is  necessary  for  the 
war  effort,  I  am  sure  my  people  are 


i 
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ready  and  willing,  but  we  want  to  know 
th«  facts.  We  will  protest,  however,  if 
the  facts  shov  that  we  of  the  Midwest 
are  going  to  be  penalized  because  a  few 
Eastern  States  cannot  get  all  they 
want — a  situation  dependent  a  great  deal 
upon  transportation,  and  not  upon  a  lack 
of  gasoline. 

If  it  will  help  win  the  war  and  save  the 
life  of  one  single  member  of  our  fighting 
unit.H.  my  people  are  willing  to  walk  to 
work.  If  Ba.'oline  b?inr  U8?d  In  my  dis- 
trict caji  be  shipped  elsewl-ere  and  used 
to  better  adv.ntase,  we  will  applaud  the 
regulations  designed  to  secure  that  re- 
sult. However,  Mr.  8pfak?r.  I  am  not 
going  to  a^ree  to  any  prognim  rvhich  will 
Bubjr'Ct  my  people  to  additional  hatdship, 
additional  inconvenience  In  order  to 
make  eastern  motorl.sts  feel  better. 

What  we  want,  Mr.  8?er.k'?r,  Is  a  de- 
cision based  on  found  economic  and  mil- 
itary con:- Ide rations  and  not  on  pijlitica. 


Gas  Rationinf  in  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REl-iARKS 


or 

HON.  LOUiS  LUDLOW 

or   IN'OIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
unanimous  cansent  of  the  House  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  in  the  Concres-siohal 
Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
George  A.  Kuhn,  president  of  the  Indi- 
anapolis Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  re- 
gard to  the  proposal  to  place  r.dditional 
restrictions  on  the  rationing  of  gasoline 
in  Indiana.  The  Indianapolis  Chamber 
of' Commerce  is  a  live  and  influential  or- 
ganization, composed  of  the  leading 
businessmen  of  our  city  and  State,  and 
Mr.  Kuhn,  its  president,  is  very  eminent 
and  outstanding  in  our  business  com- 
munity. Mr.  Kuhn's  Jetter  expresses,  I 
think,  the  sentiments  of  Just  about  100 
percent  of  our  people  in  regard  to  re- 
duced gasoline  rationing.  The  citizens 
of  Indiana  have  genuine  ssrmpathy  for 
the  people  of  our  eastern  seaboard,  but 
with  transportation  difficulties  and  other 
obstacles  preventing  the  transportation 
of  gasoUne  to  the  East  our  people  can- 
not see  any  reason  or  Justice  in  reducing 
gasoline  allowances  for  the  Midwest. 
Such  a  denial  to  our  citizens  without  any 
possibility  of  commensurate  benefits  to 
the  East  would  be  deeply  resented.  Mr. 
Kuhn's  letter  is  as  follows: 

Indianapolis  Chambxr  or  Coicuncs. 

Ind:anaj:olt3.  June  14,  1943. 
Ron.  lAuis  LCDLow. 

Houat  Office   Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deax  Mk.  Lcdlow:  3y  action  of  our  board 
of  directcrs.  we  desire  to  be  placed  on  record 
as  opposing  any  reduction  In  gasoline  ration 
allowances  for  the  Midwest,  unless  it  la 
needed  on  account  of  military  requirements. 
The  Impres-sion  prevails  in  the  Midwest 
that  it  l3  being  proposed  by  some  eastern 
interests,  primarily  becau&e  they  have  been 
placed  under  such  restrictions.    Much  as  we 


■>inpathlae  with  them,  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  crippling  of  transportation  in  the 
Middle  West  would  be  of  any  benefit  to 
them,  imless  it  actually  Increased  gasoline 
supplies  for  them.  It  seems  highly  doubt- 
f\il  to  us  that  it  would  or  could  do  so.  Some 
of  those  in  the  East  probably  need  to  know 
that  Middle  West  urban  industrial  centers 
do  not  have  the  extensive  public  transporta- 
tion facilities  that  prevail  in  the  East.  We 
ars  much  more  dependent  upon  private 
tran.<>portatlon  to  keep  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try and  commerce  operating  than  Is  truc'  In 
the  East, 

One  point,  however,  has  not  b»'fn  made 
clear  to  un.  Tliere  have  been  e<;m»r  \ar.w. 
and  general  statements  as  to  miiUiry  r*-- 
qulrcments  for  gftKollnc,  On  Uv.n,  we  v;\f.h 
to  make  It  very  ck-ar  that  if  fur'^n-r  rc<l  u- 
tnns  in  the  Middle  West  are  nt*cci<'(j  t<j  mA 
Ju«t  one  more  bomber  over  enemy  territf  ry, 
then  we  would  acci-pt  the  redutuon  (gladly 
We  think,  however,  if  such  is  t';<»  riici,  v.e 
would  be  entitled  to  be  told  so  by  re  por.^i- 
ble  military  leaders,  fco  that  we  could  kn  jw 
thnt  It  was  not  Ju.'it  a  p.trt  of  .--OMe  govein- 
msntal  department's  propaganda  to  j.ut 
over  a  program  In  another  interest. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Geo.-:ce  a.  Kuhn. 

Presii'ent. 


The  Voice  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REIvIARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS,  JR. 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1943 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  today: 

THE   VOICE   or  CONGRESS 

After  studying  all  of  the  plans  introduced 
in  both  branches  of  Congress  on  the  subject 
Of  the  post-war  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  decided  yesterday 
In  favor  of  a  one-sentence  resolution  offered 
by  a  freshman  Representative  from  Arkansas, 
Mr.  PuLBBiGHT.    The  resolution  says: 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Reprcscntatii'es 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  itself  as  favoring  the  crea- 
tion of  appropriati  international  machinery 
with  power  adequate  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  as  favoring  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  therein." 

We  congratulate  the  committee  on  its  c'e- 
cislon.  The  resolution  which  it  has  adopted 
seems  to  us  to  be  ideal  for  the  purposes  tor 
which  it  has  been  offered.  It  Is  brief.  It  is 
clear.  It  says  what  needs  to  be  snid  at  tliis 
time.  It  does  not  attempt  to  tie  the  hards 
of  the  Senate  so  far  as  any  details  of  the 
forthcoming  peace  are  concerned.  It  leaves 
the  Senate  the  freedom  of  action  to  which  it 
Is  entitled  under  the  Constitution.  At  the 
same  time.  It  tells  the  world  that  the  United 
States  recognizes  and  accepts  responsibility 
for  helping  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  an- 
other war.  In  saying  this,  It  goes  stra:fi:ht  to 
the  main  point — namely,  the  organization 
of  peace  on  the  basis  of  adequate  power  to 
enforce  peace,  with  the  United  States  sharing 
both  In  supplying  that  power  and  in  exer- 
cising responsibility  for  its  use. 


This  is  the  eseential  point  on  which  our 
allies  have  been  waiting  for  the  voice  of  the 
American  Congress  to  be  heard.  For  the 
great  and  still  unan.swered  question  in  the 
councils  of  the  United  Nations,  the  question 
which  has  hovered  like  a  ghost  in  the  back- 
ground of  every  decision  that  is  made  from 
day  to  diy,  has  been  the  question  whether 
1018  will  rtprat  itself;  whether  the  United 
Stnt( ".  haviig  helped  once  more  to  win  a  war 
for  the  clefr  nse  of  civilization,  will  return 
a^^^ln  to  I'-olatlon  when  this  war  Is  ended; 
or  v,heth(r.  t'.iis  time,  the  United  States  will 
nrcipi.  aid  fulfill  thr  re';pon»nblIltle«  which 
ffiU  Umc.My  to  It  ft»  a  g/rat  world  powrr. 

In  'he  nrihwcr  frivf  n  Ui  that  quewtlrjn  every 
o'ic  til  the  riiUKiiB  now  n^hUtm  at  our  «lde 
h  11  a  dir-rt  mid  Irwcapible  IntcrcKt,  This 
)•,  Wv  qv.i"i:'ni  of  which  the  Ru«lat;8  are 
thi:ikiii«  wlsn  they  wcl'^'h  In  their  nM.ds 
wl.ich  l:i  thf  !.;f<-r  course  for  them  to  foll'.w: 
Put  their  fniih  in  a  new  system  of  inter- 
I  ationa!  nfcurlly  or  ro  thflr  own  way,  rely- 
irg  on  the  ncqul'ltion  of  new  territory  to 
piotcct  tiif>!r  western  front.  This  [i  the 
qut.;tjon  of  vhlch  tl-e  Eritlsh  are  thinking 
wl'icn  they  ccnslder  the  two  alternatives  of 
ccuntlng  on  American  a.'^.sistance  or  of  creat- 
ing some  new  verrion  of  the  old  balnnce  of 
power  on  the  Continent.  This  Is  a  question 
wliich  Will  deeply  concern  the  Fourth  French 
Rrpublic. 

It  is  of  pai.imount  Interest  to  the  small 
nations  of  Europe,  which  have  paid  the  full 
price  of  the  f.iilure  to  cr,;anize  peace.  It  is 
a  question  of  profound  importance  to  our 
allies,  the  Chinese,  as  they  lock  across  a  nar- 
row sea  towa:d  Japan.  It  Is  of  direct  and 
m.ijor  interest  to  our  close  neighbors  in  Latin 
An^.erica. 

The  resolution  to  which  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Conimittee  pave  Its  apnroval  yesterday 
would  spenk  in  the  name  of  Congress,  and, 
becau.-e  of  the  very  fact  that  it  spoke  in  the 
nr  rne  of  Coni.Tess,  would  go  far  to  resolve 
any  doubts  in  the  minds  of  our  allies  con- 
cerning the  pnrt  that  the  United  States  will 
pl.'^y  in  the  post-war  world.  It  is  a  cause 
for  deep  satisfaction  that  the  resolution  Is 
si!ppo:ted  by  a  unanimous  committee,  Demo- 
cr.as  and  Republicans  alike.  If  it  Is  adopted 
now  by  both  branches  of  Congress  with  the 
ovo'whelmii^.g  support  of  both  parties  the 
eJTrrt  will  be  Important.  An  action  of  this 
kind,  taken  now.  would  ftrengthen  the  ties 
that  bind  the  United  Nations.  It  would  help 
bcth  to  shorten  tlie  war  and  to  win  a  better 
peace. 


Lt.  Gen.  Deles  C.  Enmons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  ITIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1943 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  with 
considerable  pride.  I  br  ng  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colIcagu?s  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  great  commandeis  of  this  war  Ls  a 
native  of  my  home  town.  Lt.  Gen.  Delos 
C.  Emmons  was  born  and  reared  in  Hunt- 
ington. W.  Va.  His  fcreb-ars  came  to 
that  great  jection  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
shortly  a'ter  the  Civil  Vv^ar  and  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  section  of  our  St?lte. 

General  Emmons  was  placed  In  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Hawaii  10 
days  after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
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Harbor.  la  17  months  he  has  directed 
the  building  of  defenses  costing  millions 
of  dollars.  He  was  recently  decorated 
with  the  D.  S.  M.  and  it  is  rumored  he 
will  be  placed  in  command  of  the  west- 
em  defense  and  Fourth  Army.  If  that 
is  true,  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  of 
the  west  coast  that  you  will  have  to 
guard  your  safety  a  West  Virginian  and 
a  great  soldier. 

I  submit  an  editorial  by  Clyde  A.  Well- 
man,  editor  of  the  Huntington  Adver- 
tiser: 

m.t4>W  TOWMMMAW,   GKWtllAL  riWMONf 

Lt.  Oen.  Dclof  C.  Emmune,  who  he.%  Juit 
been  relieved  of  hi*  commfmd  of  the 
Hawaiian  department  of  the  Army  for  an- 
other important  military  aMlgnment,  is 
Huntlngton-bcrn  and  HuntlnRton-bred. 

Huntington  is  proud  of  the  brilliant  and 
dlttingutcbed  record  he  has  made  in  fortify- 
ing the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  restoring  order 
out  of  chaos  alter  the  shattering  surprise 
raid  the  Japanese  made  on  the  great  Pacific 
bastion  on  that  tragic  December  7,  1941. 

Huntington  rejoices  that  In  recognition  at 
his  meritorious  services  in  directing  the  de- 
fenses of  the  strategic  island  base  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  seen  fit  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  a  grateful 
Nation  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Wherever  military  duty  calls  him  after  his 
exceptional  performance  In  the  Hawalians, 
we  are  confident  he  will  continue  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  an  able,  aggressive,  and 
tinderstandlng  leader  of  America's  armed 
forces  and  rise  in  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  Advertiser  salutes  General  Emmons 
as  Huntlrgton's  most  distinguished  and 
Illustrious  son  and  wishes  for  him  the  full- 
est meastire  of  success  and  opportunity  in 
the  progreae  of  his  military  career.  It  is  a 
proud  distinction  for  Huntingtonlans  to  be 
the  fellow  townsmen — many  of  them  boy- 
hood chums — of  one  who  ranks  among  the 
world's  outstanding  military  leaders  of  this 
day. 


Tke  Hand  af  Paralysis  Grips  Our  Oil 
Snpplj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF   OKIAHOllA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  16,  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
has  exulted  of  late  at  the  steady  gains 
our  fighting  men  are  making  in  the  sev- 
eral zones  of  combat.  Our  pride  in  their 
achievements  is  great  and  we  know  that 
whatever  measure  of  high  courage  and 
resourcefulness  ^nay  be  demanded,  it  will 
be  displayed  in  full  keeping  with  the 
finest  traditions  of  this  great  country  of 
ours. 

At  the  same  time  we,  at  home,  are  los- 
ing a  battle;  yes,  more  than  a  battle,  an 
entire  campaign.  I  have  taken  the  oc- 
casion several  times  to  direct  attention 
to  our  failing  ability  to  produce  the  crude 
petroleum  which  we  now  demand  and 
which  we  will  continue  to  demand  in  that 
period  when  this  war  will  have  ended  and 
we  shall  be  faced  with  the  post-war  read- 


justment and  restoration  of  our  entire 
economy. 

We  are  losing  that  campaign  for  pro- 
duction because  some  In  positions  of 
emergency  control  have  ignored  facts. 
Intent  upon  their  pursuit  of  a  theory 
of  price  control,  demonstraMy  para- 
Ijrzlng  in  its  effects  upon  production— of 
petroletun  as  well  as  of  other  critical 
commodities,  Including  our  dally  bread— 
these  authorities  have  allowed  an  eco- 
nomic condition  In  the  crude  oil  produc- 
ing Industry  to  grow  steadily  worse,  I 
have  no  way  of  accounting  for  such  will- 
ful disregard  of  vital  necessities, 

I  recall  that  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  in 
his  first  report  to  the  Congress,  dated 
AprU  30. 1&42,  stated  that.- 

At  the  time  the  defente  program  wai 
launched  the  petroleum  Indtistry  was  de- 
preesed. 

Note  that  he  said  that  the  depressed 
condition  e-xisted  at  the  time  the  defense 
program  was  started,  aWay  back  in  the 
early  part  of  1940. 

There  has  since  been  no  correction  of 
that  depressed  condition. 

The  Petroleum  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  has  heard  much  testimony  on 
petroleum  in  recent  months.  Its  latest 
hearings  were  completed  in  May.  In  the 
face  of  the  testimony  that  was  given 
then,  by  numerous  men  in  the  petroletun 
industry,  by  State  ofBcials  who  are  close 
to  the  problem  of  keeping  our  oil  produc- 
tion adequate  to  the  needs,  by  men  in 
Government  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  supply  for  Army  and  Navy,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  the  seeming 
complacency  with  K*ich  Mr.  Prentiss 
Brown  dismissed  on  May  1  the  petition 
of  Petroleum  Administrator  Ickes.  Mr. 
Ickes  had  found,  on  the  basis  of  investi- 
gations made  by  his  own  staff  that  a  seri- 
ous situation  existed.  Mr.  Brown  seemed 
to  believe  that  everything  was  well  (Hi 
the  petroleum  front  and  any  httle  thing 
that  might  be  wrong  could  easily  be  fixed 
with  a  subsidy  or  with  some  scheme  yet 
to  be  devised.  Any  way  would  do  except 
the  straightforward  way  of  increasing 
the  price  of  crude  oil — a  simple,  self- 
administering  method  that  has  always 
worked  to  stimulate  Firoduction. 

"Hiere  are  those  who  plead  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  for  Mr.  Brown.  I  will 
not  deny  the  difBculty  of  the  job  he  un- 
dertook when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Hender- 
son. But  he  is  still  following  the  advice 
of  the  people  who  guided  Mr.  Henderson. 
A  few  of  the  names  are  different,  but 
you  may  have  noted  that  each  time  a 
professor  of  economics  drops  out  over 
there,  another  of  the  same  profession 
cames  in.  The  successor,  judging  from 
results,  takes  up  the  philosophy  of  the 
one  he  succeeds.  So,  the  same  policy 
continues.  It  is  a  policy  that  takes  no 
account  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
it  is  a  policy  of  inertia  and  stagnation. 

Mr.  Brown's  acquaintance  with  what 
is  wrong  in  the  oil  industry  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  he  would  merely 
spend  a  little  time  with  some  of  the  oil 
producers  of  his  home  State  of  Michi- 
gan. I  fear  that  he  has  paid  them  no 
heed,  if  he  knows  them  at  alL  I  have 
had  occasion,  as  a  memba  of  the  pe- 


tr(^eum  subconunittee.  to  go  ratber  fully 
into  conditions  in  Michigan  as  well  as 
those  of  all  the  other  oil-producing 
States.  The  trouble  is  the  same  every- 
where. It  caimot  be  cured  by  trifling 
nickel  and  dime  adjustments,  affecting  a 
few  hiuidred  barrels  of  oil,  such  as  the 
O.  P.  A.  has  granted  in  a  few  instances 
and  to  which  some  of  their  Q>okesmcn 
have  pointed  as  evidence  that  they  have 
been  keenly  alert  to  conditions, 

Tne  longer  this  condition  endures,  th« 
greater  will  be  the  shock  when  the  dajr 
comes  for  the  oil  famint  on  a  national 
scale.  The  Petroleum  Administrator 
has  aptly  pointed  out — he  has  said  it  in 
his  letter  of  April  7  to  Mr.  Prentiss 
Brown — that  a  reasonable  price  increase 
now  that  will  put  the  oil  producers  to 
work  finding  new  fields  and  Improving 
the  productive  efficiency  of  existing 
ones,  will  avert  the  necessity  of  a  huge 
increase  in  prices  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
products  later. 

The  O.  P.  A.  has  cited  as  basis  for 
its  stubbornness — that  Is  my  word  for 
it — on  crude-oil  prices  the  fact  that  earn- 
ings of  oil  companies  have  been  at  satis- 
factory levels.  It  had  before  it  only  the 
earnings  records  of  a  few  companies — 
those  who  have  listings  on  stock  ex- 
changes and  who  are  engaged  in  all 
phases  of  the  business.  As  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  ably  pointed  out  on  April 
12,  when  you  addressed  the  House  on 
this  question,  the  large  integrated  com- 
pany has  4  principal  ways  of  mstklng 
money.  It  can  sell  crude  oil  which  it  pro- 
duces, earn  money  by  transporting  oil 
and  products,  refine  the  crude  oil,  and 
sell  the  products.  The  producer  of  oil, 
confined  to  that  one  field — and  there  are 
upward  of  20  000  of  them  compared  to 
some  20  of  the  large  integrated  com- 
panies— the  producer  has  only  1  soiU"ce  of 
income.  That  is  from  the  crude  oil  he 
produces. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  "strip- 
per" wells  of  the  Nation.  That  term  is, 
I  believe,  fairly  well  understood.  It  r^ers 
to  those  wells  which  pix>duce  in  such  small 
volume  that  they  are  either  at  the  break- 
even point  in  the  relationship  of  cost  to 
income,  or  are  in  the  stage  where  part 
of  the  income  is  used  to  buy  the  red  ink 
with  which  the  accounts  are  kept.  Itie 
O.  P.  A.  seems  to  view  the  situation  of 
these  wells  as  one  that  constitutes  no 
esi)ecial  problem,  and,  indeed,  there  ap- 
pears in  their  statements  the  implication 
that  it  makes  no  great  difference  whether 
such  wells  are  abandoned  or  not. 

Well,  let  us  take  a  look  at  them.  We 
have  a  recent  factual  statement  about 
them.  It  was  compiled  by  the  Inter- 
state Oil  CcKnpact  Commi.ssioo,  an 
organization  of  petroleum-producing 
States  whose  purpose  is  to  promote  con- 
servation of  oil  and  gas,  and  cooperating 
in  the  survey  of  stripper  wells  was  the 
National  Stripper  Well  Association, 
whose  purpose,  broadly.  Is  to  try  to  keep 
alive  this  important  segiaent  of  the  Na- 
tion's petroleum  resources. 

The  stripper  wells  of  the  country  in 
1942  produced  nearly  15  percent  of  all 
the  crude  petrcdeum  that  was  produced. 
Is  that  important?  Think  for  a  mo- 
ment about  what  it  would  mean  to  try 
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to  Ret  along  without  that  15  percent 
right  now. 

In  number,  there  were  293,000  of  these 
stripper  wells  at  the  close  of  1942,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  the  wells  in  the 
United  States.  They  produced  203,000.- 
000  barrels.  That  is  on  an  annual  basis 
roushly  one-third  as  much  oil  as  it  is 
expected  to  be  supplied  to  the  Eastern 
States  when  the  program  of  increasing 
transportation  methods  shall  have  been 
completed.  Is  that  amoimt  of  oil  im- 
portant? 

These  wells,  though,  represented  some- 
thing far  greater  than  the  daily  amounts 
they  produced  in  1942.  Underneath 
them,  still  to  be  produced,  are  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  barrels  of  crude 
oil.  Tlie  estimate  of  the  authorities  who 
made  the  survey  was  that  the  total  re- 
serves underneath  these  small  wells  was 
nearly  4.000.000.000  barrels.  That  is 
something  near  the  equivalent  of  three 
times  the  amount  the  United  States  pro- 
duced last  year. 

But,  last  year  10,500  of  these  stripper 
wells  were  abandoned.  Why?  Because 
they  were  losing  money  and  the  outlook 
was  so  discouraging  that  the  owners  pre- 
ferred to  sell  off  the  equipment.  It 
brought  anywhere  from  $250  to  $4,000 
per  well,  depending  upon  the  depth  and 
the  amount  of  steel  and  other  material 
that  could  be  salvaged.  These  wells  were 
Industrial  soldiers  that  died  because  of 
an  economic  theory.  That  theory  was 
that  we  can  go  on  rationing  in  ever-i 
smaller  quantities  and  get  along  with 
what  we  had  on  hand  when  we  went  into 
war.  Fortunately,  that  theory  has  not 
been  applied  to  the  military  needs.  If  it 
had  been,  our  soldiers  would  be  trying  to 
walk  to  Kiska  to  capture  it  by  throwing 
rocks. 

When  the  operators  junked  these  10,- 
500  stripper  wells  last  year,  they  went 
away  and  left  44.000,000  barrels  of  re- 
serves behind.  It  is  still  in  the  sands 
and  there  it  will  stay  forever.  It  will 
never  be  worth  while  to  drill  new  wells 
to  recover  this  oil. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the 
stripper  wells  of  the  Nation  use  the  serv- 
ices of  52,000  workers  and  that  the  pay 
roll  for  1942  for  the  persons  engaged  in 
operating  stripper  wells  was  in  excess  of 
$93,000,000. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this 
stripper-well  question  because  the 
O.  P.  A.  has  attempted  to  treat  them  as 
of  no  importance.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  whole  question  of  supply.  Other 
parts  are  the  discovery  of  new  Helds,  the 
drilling  of  new  wells  in  existing  fields, 
the  installation  of  methods  of  stimulat- 
ing the  production  of  the  stripper-well 
fields,  and  the  maintenance,  in  full  and 
effective  measure,  of  all  the  oil  wells  of 
the  Nation.  We  will  need  all  these  things. 
We  are  not  getting  them.  Drilling  has 
declined  away  below  what  it  was  last 
year  and  last  year  was  much  below  the 
previous  year. 

We  bad  a  backlog  of  producing  capac- 
ity when  we  entered  the  war.  We  are 
burning  it  up  rapidly.  We  are  at  an  all- 
time  high  in  production  and  aoan  we  will 
stait  the  decline  In  capacity  to  produce. 
We  are  holding  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
duction at  the  expense  of  the  f utiu-e,  for 


waste  is  being  committed  in  some  areas 
by  flowing  wells  at  a  rate  far  beyond  that 
which  the  operators  and  the  engineers 
know  Is  safe.  The  effect  will  appear— 
it  is  already  appearing — in  the  form  of 
quick  exhaustion  of  pressure  in  the  sands, 
encroachment  of  salt  water  into  the  pro- 
ducing formations,  and  a  tremenodus 
addition  to  the  number  of  stripper  welLs 
with  serious  falling  off  of  the  present 
daily  supply  of  oil.  For  a  quarter  cen- 
tury, the  industry.  State  and  Federal 
Governments,  have  worked  to  create  an 
effective  conservation  program.  The  at- 
titude of  one  bureau  is  bringing  a  destruc- 
tion of  that  program. 

The  producing  industry  is  today  more 
depressed  than  Mr.  Henderson  said  it  wi.s 
bac!:  in  1940.  It  has  been  subject  to  the 
same  economic  forces  that  have  advanced 
the  cost  of  living,  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities except  crude  oil,  the  sharp 
rise  in  operating  expenses  and  the  vasi 
Increase  in  taxes.  The  only  factor  that 
has  stood  still  for  the  oil  producer  was 
income  and  that  only  in  a  relative  sense, 
for  generally  most  oil  producers  have  lost 
in  volume  and  total  dollars  taken  in. 

The  result  is  that  the  producer  is  re- 
tiring from  the  field,  defeated.  He  can- 
not pay  out  more  than  he  takes  in.  So 
the  large  companies  buy  his  best  prop- 
erties, he  junks  his  stripper  wells,  and  he 
turns  to  ranching  or  farming. 

Is  it  to  be  a  consequence  of  this  bureau 
fiat  that,  in  addition  to  a  shortage  of  oil, 
monopoly  is  to  be  established?  The 
statement  has  been  made  by  the  Petro- 
leum Administrator  that  2  years  ago  20 
companies  owned  60  percent  of  the  oil 
business  and  that  the  same  20  now  own 
70  percent.  The  producer  who  sells  is 
not  putting  his  money  back  into  the 
search  for  new  oil  fields.  He  sells  be- 
cause he  is  discouraged  and  that  di.^- 
couragement  immobilizes  him  in  the  war 
effort  he  is  best  fitted  to  exert. 

A  few  days  ago  an  informal  committee 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  representint,' 
the  12  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  are  most  greatly  affected  by  the 
gasoline  shortage,  held  some  meetings. 
In  the  course  of  questioning  a  represent- 
ative of  O.  P.  A.,  they  confirmed  a  point 
in  the  rationing  policy  of  which  they 
had  heard.  It  was  admitted  that  it  is 
one  of  the  rules  that  a  man  can  get  gaso- 
line to  drive  to  his  summer  home — where 
he  owns  one — for  the  purpose  of  clos- 
ing that  home.  He  must  not  stay  there. 
though.  He  cannot  drive  there  and  use 
the  place  during  the  summer.  He  must 
drive  there  to  close  scwnething  that 
has  not  been  opened,  and  return  at  once, 
thus  taking  all  the  gasoline  allotment  at 
once  from  the  meager  supply,  instead  of 
taking  out  half  now  and  half  2  or  3 
months  from  now. 

The  policy  that  has  been  followed  on 
petroleum  prices  is  as  unrealistic  as  that 
bit  of  absurdity  I  have  just  recited.  It 
has  for  2  years  been  a  policy  that  has 
ignored  facts  and  national  necessities. 
Even  Administrator  Ickes.  who  is  by 
nature  a  calm,  restrained  man,  indulged 
in  a  small  outburst  before  that  volun- 
tary committee  of  the  House  when  he 
said  that  we  had  been  going  along  on 
this  oil  situation  like  "a  lot  of  cheerfully 
ignorant  children." 


It  is  a  policy  that  has  ignored  the 
fact  that  every  barrel  of  oil  that  is  leav- 
mg  the  wells  today  does  so  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  replacing  it  through  dis- 
covery. 

It  is  a  policy  that  has  taken  no  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  with  relation  to 
other  commodities,  based  upon  the  1926 
index  as  100,  crude  oil  is  62.2,  all  com- 
modities are  104,  bituminous  coal  is  120, 
labor  cost  is  170.  and  so  on  through  the 
long  list;  petroleum  has  been  stationary 
in  the  face  of  advances  all  along  the  line. 

It  is  a  policy  that  has  ignored  the 
alarmingly  low  rate  of  discovery  of  new 
fields;  the  rapid  depletion  of  known  re- 
.serves;  the  abandonment  of  stripper  well 
reserves;  the  discontinuance  of  effort  to 
stimulate  production  from  the  old  fields 
through  tried  and  proven  methods. 

It  is  a  policy  that  has  been  intent  only 
upon  preventing  the  user  of  gasoline  from 
paying  slightly  more,  ignoring  entirely 
the  fact  that  such  user  wants  gasoline 
and  will  cheerfully  pay  more  for  it.  just 
as  he  is  willing  to  pay  more  for  his  food, 
which  he  has  done,  jtist  so  he  gets  the  food 
and  the  increase  in  cost  is  not  excessive. 

It  is,  in  short,  a  policy  that  has  put  the 
oil  producer  into  a  Chinese  boot  and,  ap- 
parently, that  boot  was  made  for  the  oil 
producer  alone. 

If  the  day  comes  that  the  spotlight  of 
public  wrath  is  turned  upon  the  petroleum 
supply  situation,  I  do  not  want  it  directed 
at  the  producer  of  oil,  nor  at  the  Con- 
gress. Both  have  done  their  best  to  cor- 
rect the  crude-oil  price  freeze;  it  has 
also  been  a  freezing  of  productive  effort. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  wait  for 
that  day  of  public  wrath.  All  the  evi- 
dence that  could  possibly  be  summoned 
has  been  presented  to  the  agency  which 
has  been  given  the  power  to  retard  or  to 
stimulate  production.  That  agency  pre- 
fers to  remain  serenely  inert. 

The  Congress  is  conscious  of  the  neces- 
sities. It  is  conscious  of  its  own  responsi- 
bilities. It  cannot  refrain  much  longer 
from  taking  this  petroleum  situation  into 
its  own  hands  and  repairing,  belatedly, 
the  damage  that  has  been  done.  The  in- 
flexibility of  bureau  edict  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  diminish  further  our  fa.st  dis- 
appearing capacity  to  produce. 


National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1943 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  number  of  telegram.^  and  com- 
munications I  have  received  from  various 
educational  institutions  throughout  the 
country  favoring  the  continuation  of  the 
N.  Y.  A. 

In  my  estimation  the  National  Youth 
Administration  has  been  most  beneficial 
and  helpful  to  the  youth  of  our  country. 
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I  am.  therefore,  heartily  in  favor  of  Its 
continuation. 

Elbhra,  N.  T.,  June  IS.  1943. 
James  M.  Phzpatrick, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Urge   adoption   National    Youth   Adminis- 
tration student  program  for  next  year.    Ex- 
tremely desirable  In  my  opinion. 

E.   LUCTI,LE  Ltow, 

Assistant  Dean,  Elmira  College, 

Stkacusx    Univebsitt, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1943. 
The  Honorable  James  Id.  Fitzpatbick, 
House  o/  Representatives , 

Washington,    D.   C. 
Mr  DSAX  Sa:  The  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration is  needed  for  students  whose  fami- 
lies are  paying  higher  taxes   and   increased 
living  costa,  with  no  increase  In  salary. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  W.  E.  ALUS. 

Director. 

New  York  State  Teachers  College, 

Cortland,  N.  Y..  May  4.  1943. 
Mr.  James  M.  PrrzPATRicK. 

Appropriations     Committee,     House     of 
Representatwes, 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fitzpatrick:  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  express  our  need  ot  continued  Federal 
funds  to  aid  a  portion  of  our  students  to 
work  their  way  through  teachers  college 
In  preparation   for  teaching   service. 

All  students  admitted  to  otir  State  teach- 
ers' college  are  selected  on  a  competitive 
basis.  We  have  found  that  approximately 
10  percent  of  these  capable  students  cannot 
go  through  college  without  help  from  outside 
their  homes.  Their  colleee  schedules  of 
work  are  too  heavy  to  permit  many  of  them 
to  go  Into  the  community  for  work.  If  such 
work  can  ba  found.  Work  which  these 
students  can  be  given  on  the  college  campus 
or  near  the  college  has  the  advantages  of 
conserving  the  time  of  the  students,  provid- 
ing Increased  professional  experience  for  the 
student,  and  giving  the  college  and  service 
Institutions  of  the  community  needed  serv- 
ices which  they  otherwise  could  not  have. 
Our  National  Youth  Administration  student* 
earn  their  money  and  they  have  a  whole- 
some appreciative  attitude  for  havins  pro- 
fessional tj-pes  of  work  provided  for   them. 

It    Is    my    conviction    that    the    National 
Youth  Administration  service  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  we  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will 
lend  your  support  to  this  needed  legjlslatlon. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  DeWitt  DeGroat, 

President. 

Caiosius  College. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  June  14,  1943. 
Hon.  James  M.  Fitzpatrick, 

Member,  Appropriations  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 
ilT  Deae  MR.  FrrzrAntiCK:  As  president  of 
CanisiUB  College,  I  write  to  ask  you  If  you 
will  do  what  you  can  to  Insure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  college  work  program  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration.  Here  at 
Canlslus  we  find  that  some  students  are  still 
In  need  of  financial  aid,  and  their  only  pros- 
pect of  continuing  their  college  career  is  the 
college-work  program. 

May  I  ask  that  you,  as  a  monber  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  do  what  you  can 
to  continue  the  college-work  program  for  the 
coming  year  of  104S-44? 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Rev.)  Timotht  J.  Coughlin,  B.  J.. 

President,  Canisius  College. 


LOBAS  COLLBCS. 

Dubuque,  /cuu,  June  14,  1943. 
Hon.  Jamsb  M.  FrrzPATBicK. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  8n:  It  baa  come  to  our  attention 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  might 
possibly  discontinue  direct  aid  to  students 
through  such  agencies  as  the  National  Youth 
Administration. 

We  believe  that  direct  aid  to  the  student 
has  been  a  fine  way  of  equalizing  opportuni- 
ties and  that  It  Is  more  democratic  to  give  it 
this  way  than  through  aid  to  designated 
Institutions. 

This  college  wants  to  go  on  record  as  being 
in  favor  of  the  assistance  to  individual 
students. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  J.  Martin. 

Sarah  Lawrsncx  College. 
Bronxville,  N.  Y..  June  1,  1943. 
The  Honorable  James  M.  FrrzPATaicac, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 

Washinsiton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Represent attve  Pitzpatrick  :  As  the 
representative  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in 
charge  of  administering  the  funds  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  to  consider  carefully  the  question 
of  continuing  grants  of  money  to  colleges  for 
needy  students. 

It  seems  to  me  very  Important  that  noth- 
ing Interfere  with  the  training  of  able  stu- 
dents who  will  be  able  to  contribute  their 
services  In  handling  the  many  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  the  war. 

The  students  on  our  campiis  who  were 
under  National  Ycuth  Administration  were 
all  intelligent,  serious  girls  consciously  pre- 
paring themselves  to  be  as  useful  as  possible 
after  they  left  college.  I  am  sure  that  the 
type  of  students  in  all  colleges  concerned  are 
of  this  kind,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if, 
through  lack  of  funds,  they  were  forced  to 
leave  school  and  lose  the  opportunity  of  fit- 
ting themselves  for  the  most  worth-while 
role  In  the  post-war  world. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alice  M.  Bovaro. 
Director  of  Admissions. 

High  School  Principals  Assocution, 

Nev:  York  City,  June  4. 1943. 
Hon.  James  M.  Pttzpatrick, 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir;  Present  information  Indicates 
that  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  now  holding  bearings 
on  National  Youth  Administration,  may  not 
include  In  Its  recommendations  any  budget- 
ary provisions  for  the  continuance  of  the  in- 
school  program  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration In  high  schools.  WUl  you  per- 
mit me  as  chairman  of  the  high-school  ad- 
visory council  for  the  New  York  City  and 
Long  Island  area  to  submit  the  following  re- 
sxilts  of  a  survey  made  during  the  past  10 
days.  The  figures  referred  to  are  from  157 
high  schools  in  this  area. 
Number  of  students  needing  National  Youth 
Administration  aid  in  school  year: 

Sept.  IMO^une  1941 14.  302 

Sept.  1941-June  1942 _     9,578 

Sept.  1942-June  1943 3,  025 

Please  note  that  these  figures  npplj  on  the 
basis  of  16  years  as  the  minimum  age  for 
eligibUity  for  National  Youth  Administration 
assistance.  If  students  15  years  old  were 
eligible,  the  number  would  be  more  than  twice 
the  3,025  now  receiving  this  asslstanoe. 

I  am  authorized  to  tell  you  that  it  is  tb« 
practically  unanimous  convictioa  ot  the  prin- 
cipals of  these  high  schools  that  tills  pro 


vision  should  not  be  terminated  at  this  time. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  pleading  for  tb* 
in-school  program,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
enable  poor  children  to  get  a  high-school 
educaUon.  The  administration  ot  this  pro- 
gram here  has  been  IntclUgent,  honest,  and 
economical .  We  aU  know  that  the  post-war 
need  will  be  greater  than  now.  Therefore,  w 
urge.  In  the  name  of  the  democratic  preser- 
vation of  educational  opportunity,  that  you 
recommend  budgetary  provision  at  least  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  much  re- 
duced organization  so  that  it  may  serve  th« 
present  need  and  be  in  position  to  help 
after  the  war. 

The  high -school  principals  In  this  area  will 
be  most  grateful  for  an  indication  of  yovu 
attitude  toward  this  petition. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Louchran, 

President. 

St.  John's  UmrcBsrrT, 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  May  19.  1943, 
Hon.  James  M.  Fttzpatrick, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressjaan  FrtfcPATRicK:  I  havs 
watched  with  interest  and  concern  the  prog- 
ress of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
during  the  last  2  years.  The  value  of  the 
college-work  program  is  to  me  most  mani- 
fest and  the  suggestion  that  this  assistance 
to  needy  and  worthy  students  might  be  wltli« 
drawn  is  very  dleappolntii^. 

However.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  National  College  Work  CouncU 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
on  the  war  training  and  work  program  for 
college  students  for  1043-44. 

According  to  a  recent  Eurvey  St.  John's 
University,  of  Brooklyn.  H.  Y,  has  found  that 
without  the  aid  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration many  students  would  be  un- 
able to  continue  their  scholastic  sttidles. 
The  college-work  program  has  enabled  many 
of  our  students  to  attain  technical  knowl- 
edge which  will  relieve  certain  fields  in  which 
there  is  a  shortage  of  trained  workers. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  continuation  of 
the  work  program  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration will  work  only  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  at  large. 

We  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  council  may  become  a  pert  of 
the  training  plan  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission . 

Very  sincerely  yotirs. 

William  J.  Mabomst,  C.  M.. 

President, 

New  York  State  Iwsihuir  or 

ACRICULTITRE  AND  HOBCR  ECONOMICS, 

CobleskiU,  N.  T.,  May  4.  1943. 
Hon.  James  M.  Fptzpatrick, 
Hcuse  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  it- 
tention  that  a  bill  is  being  considered  to 
continue  National  Youth  Administration  aid 
to  students  In  college  for  the  school  year 
1943-44.  I  believe  this  aid  to  students  will  be 
extremely  vital  to  us  next  year.  In  view  of 
the  feet  that  this  school  Is  an  agricultural 
and  home  economics  technical  Institute,  our 
graduates,  at  the  present  time  especially,  fin 
important  places  In  those  critical  fields. 

In  this  area  we  must  compete  for  students 
with  many  Industries  which  pay  high  wages 
to  their  employees.  We  believe  training  l;i 
agricultural  production,  training  in  manege- 
ment  of  institutions  where  food  Is  phinned 
for,  prepmred,  and  served,  and  training  for 
the  care  of  children  In  nursery  schools,  are 
all  vital  in  peacetime  but  more  especially  in 
wartime.  This  school  trRins  for  these  voca- 
tlona. 
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However,  we  are  r^ot  able  to  compete  on 
even  terms  with  mcst  other  training  pro- 
grams, because  the  finnnclal  returns  to  our 
graduates,  particularly  In  wartime,  are  not 
ftfl  great  aa  in  many  industries.  If  prospective 
students  see  that  the  public  places  enough 
Importance  on  the  training  for  these  voca- 
tions to  give  financial  aid  and  encouragement 
to  the  boys  and  girls  while  they  are  being 
trained,  we  will  be  better  able  to  provide 
trained  persons  for  these  vital  vocations. 

I   solicit   your   objective   consideration    of 
this  proposed  measure. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  D.  DAT. 
Acting  Director. 


Post-War  Rubber  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

at  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16,  19ii 

Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  June  16,  1943: 

Jurats  UscKs  Rcbbtk  Pouct  To  Bendtt 
UNrrso  Statis — W.\kns  Against  Return  to 
Cabtxl  Ststzm 

(By  Hal  Foust) 

Chaklcston.  W  Va  ,  June  11.— An  America- 
lirst  post-war  rubber  program  was  advocated 
here  tonight  by  Rubber  Director  William  M. 
Jeffers  in  a  speech  before  a  chamber  of  ccm- 
znerce  banquet. 

"When  peace  comes,"  said  Jeffers.  "let's  see 
to  it  that  we  Americans  are  looking  after  us 
Americans.  Certainly  we  should  be  friendly 
with  cur  present  allies,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  scrap  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  our  money  invested  in 
synthetic  plants. 

"It's  up  to  you."  he  declared  when  an  ap- 
plause had  subsided,  "to  tell  your  Congress- 
man and  your  Senators  how  you  feel  about 
this.  ■ 

oTHia  plans  afoot 

In  London  Is  a  mission  led  by  the  State 
Dspartment  which  departed  secretly  from 
Washington.  DC,  to  discuss  the  future  of 
western  Pacific  rubber  plantations,  owned  by 
a  British-Dutch  cartel,  but  now  held  by  the 
Japanese.  In  South  America,  Vice  President 
Hxnxt  A  Wallack  has  hinted  to  Latin  Amer- 
icans that  we  will  continue  as  a  market  for 
their  wild  rubber. 

"Next  year,"  said  Jeffers,  "we'll  make  850.- 
000  tons  of  synthetic,  more  rubber  than  was 
ever  imported.  It  can  be  manufactured  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  be  imported,  certainly  more 
cheaply  than  It  can  be  Imported  from  dis- 
tant Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  And 
we'll  make  synthetic  as  good  as  natural 
rubber 

"I've  t>een  a  shepherd  of  the  Government's 
rubber  program  and  at  times  have  had  to 
use  the  crook."  he  continued,  referring  to  his 
quarrels  with  other  departments  seeking  the 
same  materials.  "And  the  use  of  the  shep- 
herd's crook  was  not  In  vain.  The  public 
doesn't  yet  understand  Just  how  close  Amer- 
ica came  to  collapse  owing  to  a  rubber  short- 
age   The  shortage  will  be  ended  by  late  1944." 

COMMXmBB    BT    BABVCH 

Jeffers'  Tlctorles  over  military,  naval  and 
eivliian  opposition  were  commended  In  a 
letter  from  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  read  when 
the   rubber   director   was    pitroduced. 

Th«  banquet  followed  an  oiBcial  inspec- 
tlou  of  the  world's  largest  synthetic  rubber 


plant,  at  Institute,  W.  Va.,  12  miles  from 
here.  In  the  group  of  a  hundred  Industrial 
leaders  and  Government  oflaclals  who  came 
here  this  morning  by  special  train  from  Wa.^h- 
Ington  were  Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  II. 
Jones  end  Senators  Raymond  E.  Willis.  Re- 
publican. Indiana,  and  George  D.  Aiken. 
Republican  of  Vermont. 

The  visitors  saw  a  $56  000,000  inve.'^tment 
of  Government  money  in  an  industrial  In- 
stitution of  giant  columns,  stills,  stack?;,  ar.d 
towers  of  steel,  brick,  and  concrete  sprcid 
over  77  acres.  Here  Carbide  &  Carbon  Chem- 
ical Corporation,  as  an  operator,  is  mMc- 
ing  butadiene  at  a  rate  of  80.000  tons  a  year. 
It  will  be  mixed  with  styrene  in  another  .sec- 
tion of  the  lay-out  by  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.  to  make  Buna-S  rubber,  the  main 
type  of  rubber  m  the  Governments  program. 

WILL  INCREASE  PRODrCTlON 

The  visitors  saw  synthetics  coming  from 
the  end  of  a  series  of  chemical  operations 
at  a  rate  of  30.000  tens  a  year.  They  saw 
additional  buildings  which  by  the  end  of 
the  year  will  boost  this  production  rate  to 
90,000  long  tons  a  year. 

Jeffers,  in  his  banquet  address,  said  the 
plant  was  "a  magnificent  monument  to  the 
ingenuity  of  industry,  techno'.cgical  rc.-earcli 
and  progress  and  Government  financing." 
He  said  it  is  "a  miraculous  congealing  cf 
American  alertness  which  the  Japanese  cuu'.d 
not  foresee  when  they  took  from  us  our  only 
major  source  of  natural  rubber." 

At  the  plant,  visitors  were  told  that  when 
the  production  reaches  90,000  ton.';  a  year 
the  alcohol  requirements  will  be  197,000  gal- 
lons a  day.  Made  from  corn,  annual  aiconol 
consumption  would  require  more  than  30- 
000.000  bushels,  the  average  yield  from  720,000 
acres. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  In  a  plant  nearliR 
completion  at  Thorold,  Ontario,  is  pioneer- 
ing an  alternate  source  for  alcohol  that  doe.'? 
not  tap  the  Nation's  reserve  of  foodstuffs. 
In  the  first  modern  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  alcchol  is  to  be  made 
from  sulphite  liquor,  a  waste  frc:n  wood 
pulp  mills. 


Good-Neighbor  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRITZ  G.  UNHAM 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1943 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
6,  11)43,  the  Governor  of  Texas  approved 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  105  of  the 
Legislature  of  Texas  with  reference  to 
the  good-neighbor  policy.  I  have  been 
requested  to  have  this  resolution  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and,  in  accordance  with  the  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  this  reso- 
lution is  herewith  inserted: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  105 
Wliereas  all  nations  of  the  North  American 
and  South  American  Continents  are  banded 
together  in  an  effort  to  stamp  out  nazi-ism 
and  preserve  democracy;  and 

Whereas  our  neighbors  to  the  south  are 
cooperating  and  aiding  us  in  every  way  pos- 
sible; and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  great  State  of 
Texas  are  interested  in  doing  all  that  is 
humanly  possible  to  aid  and  assist  the  na- 
tional policy  of  hemispherical  Bolidanty: 
Therefore  be  it 


Rr^o'.ted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
cf  the  State  of  Texas  ( the  senate  concurring) , 
T!iat  the  Forty-eighth  Legislature  of  the 
S^ate  of  Texas  go  on  record  as  declaring  the 
Io:io\v!ng  to  be  the  public  policy  of  this  State: 

1  All  perscns  of  the  Caucasian  race  within 
the  Jurisdiction  cf  this  State  are  entitled  to 
tlie  full  a:ul  equal  accommodations,  advan- 
tages, facilities,  and  privileges  of  all  public 
places  of  business  or  amusement,  subject  only 
to  the  conditions  and  limitations  established 
by  law  and  rules  and  regulations  applicable 
alike  to  all  persons  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

2.  Whoever  denies  to  any  person  the  full 
advantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  enumer- 
ated in  the  preceding  paragraph  or  who  aids 
cr  incites  .':uch  denial  or  v.'hoever  makes  any 
discrimination,  distinction,  cr  restriction  ex- 
cept for  go3d  cau.se  applicable  alike  to  all 
persons  of  the  Caucas-ian  race,  respecting 
accommndatlons.  advantages,  facilities,  and 
privik'ses  of  all  public  places  of  business,  or 
whoever  aids  or  incites  such  discrimination, 
distinction,  or  restriction  shall  be  considered 
as  violating  the  gocd-neighbor  policy  of  our 
State,  <- 


Relief  From  Stringent  Naturalization 
Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtiesdai/.  June  16,  1943 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mark.s,  I  include  copies  of  H.  R.  996, 
and  H.  R.  998,  together  with  correspond- 
ence! have  had  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor;  Congressman 
DiCKSTEiN,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization; 
Judge  William  Coleman  and  Judge  Calvin 
Chesnut.  judges  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Baltimore;  and  an  editorial 
in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  and  also 
an  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Some  of  these  forgotten  people,  whom 
I  mentioned  above,  came  to  this  great 
America  in  the  1830's,  young,  honest,  in- 
dustriou.s  people,  who  never  really  had 
the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  learn  how 
to  read  and  write.  Tney  married,  had 
larpe  families,  and  have  given  their  be.^t 
years  in  honest  labor.  Many  are  prop- 
erty ownprs  and  taxpayers.  Many  had 
.^ons  End  daughters  who  served  our  great 
co'untry  in  World  War  No.  1  and  are  to- 
day giving  their  lives  in  the  great  battle 
m  which  we  are  now  engaged  for  the 
prc.^^ervation  of  our  free  institutions.  The 
.'ons  and  daughters  of  others  are  today 
in  the  vanguard  of  America's  progress. 
Yet  these  same  clean-living  people  of 
America  cannot  become  citizens  unless 
they  pass  an  examination  that  would 
probably  flunk  a  high-school  graduate 
or  perhaps  a  college  graduate.  If  the 
only  requirements  for  citizenship  were 
contributions  to  national  wealth  through 
honest  labor  and  love  for  democracy,  al- 
most all  of  our  noncitizens  could  easily 
become  citizens. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  have  made  applica- 
tion for  their  first  and  second  papers, 


but  who  failed  to  pass  the  examination. 
In  making  application  they  renounced 
allegiance  to  their  native  countries,  and 
yet  they  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  They  love  America,  they  belong 
to  America,  they  are  willing  to  fight  to 
defend  America  and  keep  it  democratic 
and  free,  so  why  deny  them  citizenship? 

I  might  add  that  the  House  took  favor- 
able action  on  two  of  these  bills  in  the 
Seventy-sixth  and  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gresses and  that  this  legislation  is  needed 
more  now  than  ever  before.  What  is 
needed  as  well  as  tanks  and  planes  is  a 
united  people,  and  since  the  bills  before 
the  House  today  are  bills  similar  to  mine, 
I  wi:-h  to  state  that  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  them  and  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  act  favorably  on  this  legislation. 

The  matters  referred  to  follow: 

H   R.  995 
A   bill   for   the   admission   of  citizenship   of 
aliens  who  came  into  this  country  prior  to 
July  1,  1924 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That  a  new  subdivision 
Is  hereby  added  to  section  4  of  the  Natural- 
ization Act  of  June  29.  1906  (34  Stat  596), 
as  amended,  to  read  as  follows: 

"Fifteenth.  Any  alien  eligible  for  citizen- 
ship v.'ho  is  50  years  of  age  cr  more,  who  made 
a  declaration  of  Intention  or  filed  a  petition 
for  naturalization  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  August  14,  1935  (49 
Stat.  620:  U.  S.  C,  title  42),  and  who  is  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  prior  to  July  1,  1924,  and 
has  ever  since  said  lawful  entry  maintained 
a  bona  fide  residence  in  the  United  States, 
may  be  naturalized  upon  full  and  complete 
compliance  with  all  requirements  of  the 
naturalization  laws,  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions: Petition  for  naturalization  may  be 
filed  without  regard  for  the  7-year  limitation 
on  the  declaration  of  intention,  and  the  ap- 
plicant shall  not  be  required  to  sign  his  peti- 
tion in  his  own  handwriting  or  to  speak  the 
English  language  and  he  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  educational  requirements.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  held  to  waive  or  in  any- 
wise relax  the  requirement  for  good  moral 
character  " 


H.  R    998 
A  bill  permitting  the  naturalization  of  cer- 
tain   persons    not    citizens    whose    sons   or 
daughters   have   served   with    the   land   or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  thereto  a  new  title  as  follows: 

"TITLE   IV 

"Sec.  831.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  326  (a)  cf  this  art.  any  person  not 
a  citizen  whose  son  or  daughter  has  served 
honorably  with  the  land  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  at  any  time  on  or  after 
December  7,  1941,  and  who.  if  separated  from 
such  service,  was  separated  under  honorable 
conditions,  may  be  naturalized  upon  com- 
pliance with  all  the  requirements  of  the  nat- 
uralization laws,  except  that  no  declaration 
of  intention  shall  be  required. 

"Sec.  802.  The  Commissioner,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  shall  pre- 
scribe and  furnish  such  forms,  and  shall 
make  such  rules  and  regulations,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  Into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  No  person  who  may  be  nat- 
uralized under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  designated  as  an  'enemy  alien'  in 
any  form  prescribed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section." 

In  reference  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  status 
of  this  bill.  Congressman  Samuel  Dickstein, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Immi- 
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gration  and  Naturalization,  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  you: 

"Permit  me  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  the 
clerk  of  your  committee  requesting  comment 
on  H.  R.  5228. 

"The  bill  waslntroduced  on  March  22.  1939. 
by  Mr.  D'Alesandro  and  bears  the  title  'A  bill 
for  the  admission  to  citizenship  of  aliens  who 
came  Into  this  country  prior  to  November  11, 
1918.' 

"It  proposes  a  new  subdivision  to  be  in- 
cluded in  section  4  of  the  Naturalization  Act 
of  June  29.  1906,  as  amended.  That  section 
which  prescrit>es  the  naturalization  procedure 
contains  14  subdivisions,  several  of  which  au- 
thorize a  short  form  of  procedure  as  to  par- 
ticular classes  of  aliens.  Bill  H.  R.  5228  would 
piovide  that  any  alien  who  was  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  prior  to  November  11,  1918,  and  has 
ever  since  said  entry  maintained  a  bona  fide 
residence  in  the  United  States  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  educational  requirements  pro- 
vided that  he  has  attended  ciiizenship  clacses 
for  at  least  6  months. 

"As  this  bill  will  expedite  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  aliens  who  have  resided  in  this  coun- 
try continuously  for  a  period  of  20  years  and 
can  prove  good  moral  character  and  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  I  believe  that  it  has  con- 
siderable merit  and  may  v.ell  receive  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  Congress." 

In  the  meantime,  while  this  bill  Is  pending 
In  committee,  may  I  make  a  personal  appeal 
to  you  in  behalf  of  these  people  who  reside  in 
Maryland,  that  you  permit  Mr.  P.  J.  Phillips, 
senior  examiner,  to  give  oral  examinations 
Instead  of  written  ones,  to  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent hardship  which  the  written  examinations 
work  on  them. 

I  understand  that  this  Is  permitted  in  many 
other  States,  and  I  would  like  to  secure  the 
same  privilege  for  the  people  of  Maryland. 

Thanking  you  for  your  usual  kind  consid- 
eration. I  am. 

Respectfully  yours.  • 

Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr.,  M.  C, 

Third  District,  Maryland. 


Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secret  art, 

Washington. 
Hon    Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr.,  , 

House  o/  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  D'Alesandro:  I  have 
your  letter  of  October  25,  1939,  in  which  you 
request  me  to  instruct  Mr.  P.  J.  Phillips,  of 
our  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service., 
to  give  oral  examinations  Instead  of  written 
ones  to  petitioners  for  naturalization  in  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  procedure 
you  request  is  not  subject  to  my  control,  but 
is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  judges 
of  the  United  States  district  court  at  Balti- 
more, Md.  (34  Stat.  599.  U.  8.  C.  title  5,  sec. 
398) .  The  Federal  court  judges  at  Baltimore 
have  expressly  ordered  written  examinations 
because  of  their  belief  that  persons  who  are 
unable  to  write  the  English  language  should 
not  be  naturalized. 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  confer  with  the  United  States 
district  court  judges  at  Baltimore  to  obtain 
the  reform  you  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frances  T.  Perkins. 

December  29.  1939. 
Hon.  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr.,  M.  C, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  D'Alesandro:  Fur- 
ther reference  Is  made  to  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 13,  1939,  concerning  the  type  of  edu- 
cational examination  In  use  In  the  various 
field  districts  of  this  Service. 


I  An  Inquiry  directed  to  the  field  officers  of 
,  this  Service  brought  reports  regarding  the 
practice  followed  in  their  respective  districts 
which  are  summarized  as  follows: 
I  A  written  examination  is  accorded  In  the 
United  States  district  courts  at  Washington, 
D.  c,  and  Baltimore,  Md.:  also  In  the  Federal 
courts  at  Alexandria,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond, 
Va.;  at  Ashevllle,  N.  C;  and  in  the  third  dis- 
trict court  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  the  other  districts  the  examination  is 
oral.  e.\cept  In  those  Instances  In  which  the 
petitioner  is  unable  to  speak  or  hear.  Where 
practicable,  a  written  examination  Is  given 
to  such  persons  which  facilitates  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  both  the  applicant  and  tlie 
e.vaminer. 

Cordially  yours, 

James  L.  Houghtelinc. 

Commissioner. 

Tebruart  8,   1940. 
Tlie  Honorable  W    Calvin  Chesnut, 
United  States  District  Judge. 

Post  Office  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Dear  JtrocE  Chesnut:  As  per  your  request. 
I  am  writing  to  you  in  reference  to  modifying 
the  present  method  of  handling  examinations 
for  citizenship.  I  am  herewith  enclosing  a 
letter  I  received  from  Madam  Perkins,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  in  this  connection,  which  I 
would  appreciate  your  returning  to  me  after 
It  has  served  your  purpose. 

Tho.se  persons  who  cannot  read  or  write 
English  are  now  unable  to  secure  their  citi- 
zenship papers  In  Maryland,  while  in  other 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Washington, 
D.  C;  Alexandria,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond, 
Va.;  Asheville.  N.  C;  and  In  the  third  district 
court  at  Salt  Lake  City,  they  have  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  oral  examinations. 

By  this  time  you  will  no  doubt  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Congressman  Dickstein, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization,  in  regard  to  my 
bill— H.  R.  5228.  In  the  meantime,  while 
this  legislation  is  pending,  I  would  certainly 
appreciate  it  if  you  and  Judge  Coleman  would 
give  some  consideration  to  the  matter  of 
allowing  the  people  of  Maryland  the  same 
privilege  accorded  in  other  communities. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  D'Alesandro.  Jr.. 
Member  of  Congress,  Third  District,  Maryland. 

JtTDSE's  Chambers, 
United  States  District  Court, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  February  10, 1940. 
Hon   Thomas  D'Alesandbo,  Jr.. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  D'Alxsandso:  I  have 
your  letter  of  February  8.  enclosing  letter  to 
you  of  October  31.  1939,  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  both  relating  to  the  practice  in  natu- 
ralization m  this  Federal  district. 

Your  suggestion  is  that  the  practice  of  re- 
quiring the  applicant  for  naturalization  to 
take  a  written  examination  may  be  too  rigid 
in  some  cases  where  the  applicant  can  neither 
read  nor  write  English.  Your  thought  Is 
that  the  Judge  of  the  court  should  exercise 
discretion  in  permitting  an  oral  examination 
In  cases  where  the  applicant  Is  otherwise 
shown  to  be  qualified  for  citlzer\ship,  but  is 
unable  to  read  or  write  English. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  qualifications 
for  admitting  an  alien  to  citizenship  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  of  Congress  which  is  codi- 
fied now  as  section  382  of  title  8  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  last  amendment  of  which 
was  June  29,  1928  (ch.  819,  52  Stat.  1247). 
This  section,  in  addition  to  making  certain  re- 
qulremente  as  to  length  and  place  of  resi- 
dence, provides  that  the  applicant  mtist  af- 
firmatively show  that  "during  all  the  periods 
referred  to  in  this  section,  he  has  behaved 
as  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
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of  the  United  8Ut«s,  and  well  dlapowi  to 
tbc  good  order  and  bapptnea  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

The  examination  of  the  applicant  la  for  the 
piorpoM  of  determining  whether  he  has  the 
prcacnbed  qualifications.  B7  the  acts  of  Can- 
greas  of  June  8,  1926  (ch.  402.  44  Stat.  700). 
and  June  10.  1033  (Ezecutlre  Order  No.  6106. 
sec.  14 — now  codified  In  title  8  of  the  United 
States  Code  as  sec.  380  (a)).  provlalGn  waa 
made  that  the  senior  district  Judge  of  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  Is  authorised  to  designate 
an  examiner  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralizatlcn  Service  "to  conduct  preliminary 
hearings  upon  petitions  for  naturalization  to 
such  court,  and  to  make  findings  end  recom- 
mendations thereon." 

For  a  number  of  years  past  in  this  dis- 
trict the  practice  In  naturalization  has  t>een 
in  accordance  with  this  act  of  Congress.  That 
Is  to  say,  the  examinations  of  the  applicants 
are  made  by  an  cAcer  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  who  makes  written 
recommendations  to  the  court  as  to  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  applicant.  In  general  these 
recommendations  are  followed  by  the  district 
JU(^  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  subsection 
(c)  of  the  last- mentioned  statute  provides 
that  "the  court  may,  in  Its  discretion,  and 
shall,  upon  demand  of  the  petitioner,  require 
the  examination  of  the  petitioner  and  wlt- 
nesaes  under  oath  before  the  court  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  court." 

The  number  of  applicants  for  naturaliza- 
tion in  this  district  Is  very  large  and  recently 
the  number  has  been  considerably  Increas- 
ing. By  order  of  court  the  second  Monday 
In  each  month,  except  July  and  August,  is 
designated  as  the  day  for  natiirallzation  and 
on  an  average  there  arc  now  about  100  or 
more  applicants  each  naturalization  day.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  Important  In  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  court  for  the  Judges  to  have  the 
advantage  of  recommendations  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  Congress  referred  to.  Oth- 
erwise the  work  of  the  court  would  be  very 
materially  hampered  by  the  length  of  time 
required  for  individual  oral  examination  of 
each  applicant  in  court. 

With  regard  to  the  practice  as  to  written  or 
oral  examinations  by  the  examin  r.  there  is 
no  rigid  and  inflexible  rxile  either  of  law  or  of 
practice  In  the  district  that  absolutely  and 
in  all  cases  requires  that  the  preliminary 
examination  be  in  writing.  It  has.  however, 
been  a  fairer  and  better  teat  of  the  appli- 
cant's quallAcatlona  than  an  oral  examina- 
tion. One  reason  la  that  the  applicant  has 
more  time  to  answer  the  questiona  and  is 
able  to  give  more  thoiight  to  them  if  the 
examination  la  written  than  if  it  Is  oral. 
Therefore,  in  this  district  some  years  ago  the 
examiner  was  Informed  that  the  Judges  of 
the  court  thought  written  examinations  pref- 
erable. 

However,  as  you  will  note  from  the  above 
(luoutlan  from  the  statute  Itself.  If  the  ex- 
aminer recommends  that  the  applicant  be 
not  admitted  to  citizenship,  the  latter,  upon 
request,  is  entitled  to  have  an  examination 
In  coiirt  and  this  may  be  oral  aa  well  as  writ- 
ten and  probably,  in  most  cases,  would  be 
oral.  It  Is  not  frequently  that  an  applicant 
who  la  rejected  by  the  examiner  appliea  to 
the  court  for  a  personal  examination  in  open 
court,  but  wherever  this  has  been  brought  to 
our  attention,  the  oral  examination  has  been 
given  In  coiirt. 

I  return  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  enclosed  with  your  letter  to  me. 
Tours  very  truly. 

W.  Calvin  CHCSNirr. 
United  States  Diatriet  Judge. 

JaNT7A«T  SO.  1040. 

Hon.  WlUXUC  OOLSSCAN. 

Judge  of  the  United  States 

Diatriet  Covert,  Baltimore,  Md. 
De.%1  Jrocx  CouncAiv:  This  committee  re- 
eenUy  had  before  It  for  hearing  H.  R.  £228 


(Mr.  D*Au8Aifrio) ,  tor  the  admission  to 
citizenship  of  aliens  who  came  into  this 
country  pvlor  to  November  11.  1018. 

H.  B.  6228.  among  other  things,  would 
exempt  such  aliens  from  all  educational  re- 
qulremenu.  provided  said  aliens  had  attended 
citizenship  classes  for  at  least  6  months. 

It  developed  at  the  hearing  that  the  com- 
mittee had  already  reported  a  similar  bill, 
H.  R.  6381  (Mr.  Lesinski)  .  Tnis  bill  fixed  the 
entry  date  prior  to  February  5,  1B17;  it  also 
embodied  the  provision  for  the  exemption  cf 
the  educational  test  as  contained  in  Mr. 
D'ALXSANnto's  bill.  H.  R.  6381,  having  been 
reported  and  being  now  before  the  House, 
there  would  be  no  object  In  reporting  the 
similar  bill  of  Congressman  D'Alzsaitdro. 

As  the  committee  la  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion contained  In  these  two  bills,  It  is  hoped 
that  early  and  favorable  action  will  be  taken 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to 
this  pending  legislation  to  the  Judifes  cf  the 
courts  and  Sot  that  reason  1^  acqiiaintlne  you 
with  the  present  status  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Samuxl  Dicksteim,  Chairman. 

Baltucohz,  Md.,  February  19.  1940. 
Hon.  Thomas  D'Alisandbo,  Jr.. 
House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAS  Mb.  D'Al£sani»k)  :  Replying  to  copy  of 
your  letter  of  February  8  to  Judge  Chesnut. 
which  you  have  sent  me,  I  beg  to  enclcse 
copy  of  letter  which  I  have  today  addressed 
to  Hon.  Samxtxl  Dicksten.  chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
House  of  Representatives,  which  I  believe 
fully  sets  forth  my  views  with  respect  to  the 
matter  referred  to  In  your  letter. 
Very  truly  yours. 

WnxiAM  C.  Coleman. 
United  States  District  Judge. 
*  _^^^ 

FEBittrAaY  19,  1910. 
Hon,  Bajtutl  DrcKsrtnr, 

Chairman.  Co'nmittee  on 

Immigration    and    Naturalisation, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 

De-UI  Mr.  DiCKSTEin:  I  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  cf  January  30  calling  my 
attenUon  to  H.  R.  5228.  introduced  by  Mr. 
D'Alxsandbo,  and  H.  R.  6381,  introduced  by 
Mr.  LcsufSKi,  pending  legislation,  the  object 
of  which  ta  to  exempt  from  any  educational 
test  pCTSons  applying  for  admission  to  citi- 
zenship who  have  entered  this  country  prior 
to  a  particular  date   named  in   the   bills. 

While  you  do  rot  expressly  ask  fcr  an  ex* 
pression  of  opinion  by  me  with  respect  to  this 
legislation,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
from  my  experience  of  some  12  years  In  the 
naturalization  cf  aliens.  I  feel  that  to  make 
any  such  exceptions  aa  are  proposed  by  the 
legislation  above  referred  to  would  be  un- 
desirable, would  be  an  arbitrary  discrimina- 
tion, and  would  tend  to  lower  the  standard 
of  citizenship. 

I  am  In  receipt  .3f  a  letter  from  Mr.  D'j\les- 
ANsao.  Congressman  from  the  Third  Diitnct 
of  Maryland,  uncer  date  ol  February  3.  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  same  pending  legisla- 
tion and  asks  that  Judge  Chesnut  and  I  g;ve 
consideration  to  the  matter  of  allowing  ap- 
plicants for  citizenship  in  Marj'Iand  to  be- 
come naturalized  without  proving  that  they 
are  able  to  read  or  write  English. 

I  have  Just  written  Mr.  Di\usANDP.o  that  I 
am  opposed  to  any  such  statutory  change  as 
would  compel,  regardless  of  the  Individual 
case,  relaxing  of  the  standards  as  now  main- 
tained in  the  Maryland  district.  Mr.  D'Ales- 
unmo  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Maryland  district  Is  one  of  the  few  districts 
In  the  country  where  the  privilege  of  taking 


oral  examinations  Is  not  accorded  to  appli- 
cants for  naturalization.  While  I  am  not 
conversant  with  the  requirements  throughout 
the  country.  I  think  the  present  standards 
are  not  only  entirely  consistent  with  the  law 
but  impliedly  required,  because  I  fail  to  see 
how  one  can  indicate  that  he  is  "attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  well  diapxMed  to  the  good 
order  and  happiness  of  the  United  States" 
or  is  abla  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
franchi.se  or  to  vote  intelligently  unless  he 
has  at  least  some  ability  to  read  and  write 
simple  EngU'h.  The  law  leaves  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  trial  Judge  to  determine  the 
fitness  of  the  applicant.  In  adopting  the 
standards  which  we  have  here  in  Maryland, 
we  believe  that  they  are  lair  and  reasonable, 
and  entirely  consistent  with  the  present  law. 
My  experience  indicates  that  a  large  num- 
bfr  cf  applicants  fcr  citizenship  not  only  re- 
main in  tMs  country  for  a  number  of  years 
before  applying  for  citizenship,  and  preparing 
thcmselvts  to  qualify,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
are  not  really  interested  in  citizenship  as 
such.  That  is  to  say,  their  primary  desire  is 
to  u.«e  their  citizenship  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining exemption,  for  absent  parents  or  other 
relatives,  from  the  usual  quota  requirements 
bof  ;re  entering  this  country,  or  to  obtain 
for  themselves  the  advantage  of  old-age  pen- 
sions, etc. 

Very   truly  yours, 

Wn.LL«.M  C.  Comma w, 
United  States  District  Judge. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  7,  1940] 

A  proper  exemption  and  naturalization  law 
1?  needed  at  a  time  when  military  necessity 
requires  that  we  keep  a  close  watch  on  aliens 
who  may  be  in  sympathy  with  foreign  powers. 
It  is  reass'iring  to  remember  that  only  a  few 
aliens  are  an  object  of  suspicion.  A  bill  un- 
der which  some  of  these  loyal  aliens  may  be- 
come citzens  pa.'^sed  the  House  on  Wednesday 
spon-sored  by  Representative  D'Alesakdho,  of 
Baltimore.  This  measure  specifically  provides 
for  the  naturalization  of  certain  aliens  who 
cpnnot  pass  the  Illiteracy  test  nor  meet  the 
educational  requirements  for  citizenship. 
The  benefits  of  the  bill  are  limited  to  aliens 
50  years  of  age  or  m.ore  who  came  to  this 
country  prior  to  February  5,  1917  (the  date 
the  illiteracy  test  for  immigrants  was  Im- 
posed) and  who  actually  applied  for  naturali- 
zation prior  to  August  14.  1935  (the  date  the 
Sociil  Security  Act  became  a  law).  All  other 
tests  required  by  naturalization  laws  remain 
in  force  and  eflfect  even  as  to  these  aliens; 
that  is  to  say  they  must  have  entered  the 
country  legally  and  must  have  a  record  free 
from  crime  and  disloyal  action.  Opponents  of 
the  bill  charged  in  the  House  that  its  purpose 
wr.s  to  permit  some  750,000  persons  not  now 
eligible  fcr  places  on  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration and  Social  Security  rolls  to 
qualify  for  benefits  of  that  character,  the 
same  as  citizens.  Such  objections  are  not 
particularly  persuasive  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill's  benefits  are  Umited  to  those 
who  sought  to  become  citizens  before  the 
social-security  law  was  enacted.  If  we  did 
not  in  most  of  the  States  have  illiteracy  tests 
for  voters,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  the 
admission  of  large  numbers  of  would-be  citl- 
z-:>n.s  incapable  of  reading  or  writing  might  be 
hiehly  objectionable,  but  the  naturalization 
law  will  in  tfenpral  prevent  citizens  admitted 
under  this  law  from  participating  In  election 
and  their  exploitation  from  political  manip- 
ub.tion  will  thus  be  barred. 

Illiteracy  test  Is  important  as  to  voters,  but 
It  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  In  the 
way  cf  citizenship  for  a  large  body  of  foreign- 
born  Americans  who  came  to  this  country 
belure  the  iUiteracy  test  for  immigrants  was 
introduced  and  who  have  shown  by  their  con- 
duct that  -.hey  are  decent,  law-abiding,  loyal 
residents  of  this  country. 
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(From  the  Baltimore  Sun] 
Elderly   Man   Works    In   Vain   To    Become 
Citizen   of   United   States — Polish    Immi- 
grant   Can    Sat    Only    "T    Love    America" 
When  Queried  On  His  Knowledge 
For   5   years   78-year-old   Zielig   Eisen   has 
studied  the  English  language  and  American 
history  so  that  he  might  become  un  American 
.  ci:izen  before  he  dies. 

Yesterday,  visibly  disappointed,  Eisen 
walked  slowly  out  of  the  Federal  court  after 
he  was  denied  his  life's  ambition  to  become 
a  citizen  of  this  country. 

Ei^en  is  forgetful,  he  admits,  and  he  can't 
■write  English  very  well,  but  he  had  based  his 
hopes  on  a  special  petition  he  filed  with  the 
court,  hoping  that  he  could  give  .some  reason 
why  he  should  be  allowed  to  assume  citizen- 
ship even  though  he  was  unable  to  pass  tests. 

SAYS    HE    loves    AMERICA 

"My  wife  is  a  citizen,  my  children  r.re  citi- 
zens. I  love  America,  I  want  to  be  an 
American  citizen  before  I  die."  was  about  all 
the  elderly  man  could  say  for  his  cause.  But 
the  court  pointea  out  that  precedent  would 
not  allow  the  special  plea. 

Mrs.  Ruth  E,  Ollendorf,  citizenship  teacher 
at  Public  School  No  1,  who  has  been  Eisen's 
Instructor  at  school  and  at  private  classes 
In  his  home,  put  in  a  good  word  for  the 
alien  from  Poland. 

tells  of  efforts 

"I  can  swear  to  it."  she  told  Jud^e  William 
C.  Coleman.  "He  certainly  has  made  every 
effort.    More  than  any  student  I  ever  taught." 

Mrs.  Ollendorf  said  that  Eisen  was  dressed 
and  ready  for  the  special  petition  6  hours 
before  the  scheduled  hour.  "He's  been  so 
nervous.  Just  like  a  little  schoolboy,"  she 
told   the  judge 

She  said  Mrs  Mary  Eisen.  his  wife,  also  has 
tried  hard  to  teach  the  Polish  alien.  Many 
times  when  she  went  to  their  home  in  the 
3100  block  Chelsea  Avenue,  Mrs,  Ollendorf 
says  she  found  notebooks  filled  with  Amer- 
ican history  which  the  wife  had  dictated  for 
her  husband  to  write,   the  teacher  said. 

READS    AND    WRITES 

Almost  deaf,  Eisen  reads  and  writes  Polish 
and  Hebrew  very  well,  she  said. 

Judge  Coleman  explained  that  he  felt  very 
sympathetic,  but  pointed  out  that  citizenship 
requires,  among  other  things,  that  citizens 
be  able  to  read  our  laws  and  regulations  and 
that  Eisen  would  hardly  b?  able  to  do  so. 

"We  can't  make  exceptions  except  in  a  most 
unusual  case."  the  Judge  remarked. 

QUESTIONS    HIM    CLOSELY 

Tlie  Judge  queried  Eisen  closely  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  man's  knowl- 
edge of  English  and  American  history,  but 
Eisen  was  apparently  nervous  and  could  not 
be  made  to  understand  very  well. 

Eisen  has  been  in  this  country  14  years. 
He  was  In  the  real  estate  business  In  Poland, 
but  Is  now  retired. 

Judge  Coleman  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
give  Eisen  another  opportunity  to  try  for 
citizenship,  but  said  he  could  not  grant  the 
citizenship  papers  now. 


A  Doughboy  Speaks  to  John  L.  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOtrrH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
days  ago  Lt.  Col.  James  B.  "Pat"  Murphy, 
one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in  South 


Carolina,  now  serving  somewhere  in  the 
jungles,  wrote  me,  enclosing  a  very  timely 
poem  entitled  "A  Doughboy  Speaks  to 
John  L.  Lewis." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  men 
in  the  Sen-ice,  those  serving  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  on  various  foreign 
fronts,  thoroughly  understand  the  op- 
erations of  John  L.  Lewis,  and  they  along 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  seri- 
ously object  to  his  Hitler  attitude  in 
telling  the  wage  earners  when  to  sit  down 
and  when  to  stand  up.  all  01  which  is  defi- 
nitely operating  against  our  war  efforts 
as  well  as  the  morale  of  the  men  In  the 
Service  who  are  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Congress  has 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  activ- 
ities of  John  L.  Lewis,  and,  regardless  of 
the  attitude  of  those  at  the  head  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  War 
Production  Board,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  have  opposed  all 
along  any  legislation  that  would  tend  to 
put  an  end  to  strikes,  have  put  forth 
strenuous  efforts  to  do  something  about 
it. 

The  Lower  House  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  passed  a  strong  anti- 
strike  bill,  but  because  of  the  strenuous 
oppo.sition  just  referred  to,  the  bill  died 
in  th?  Senate. 

Many  of  us  have  continued  our  deep 
Interest  in  doing  something  about  this 
serious  situation,  and  just  a  few  days  ago 
a  bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  is 
now  on  the  desk  of  the  President  await- 
ing his  approval  or  disapproval. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  many 
people  in  the  country  who  would  hold 
Congress  responsible  and,  even  an  indi- 
vidual Congressman,  for  the  failure  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Hitler  tactics  of  John 
L.  Lewis. 

IXiring  this  great  emergency  the 
President,  our  Commander  in  Chief,  has 
the  power  to  put  an  end  to  strikes,  and 
during  all  of  the  past  months  he  has 
told  the  Congress,  "Leave  it  to  me." 

If  the  President  vetoes  this  bill  that  is 
his  responsibility. 

If  the  President  signs  the  bill,  perhaps, 
it  could  be  so  administered  that  we 
would  not  get  what  was  intended  by  the 
Congress  in  the  passage  of  the  bill.  If 
so,  that  will  not  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress,  in  that  Congress  does  not 
administer  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  sure  that  this  poem  will  be  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  not  only  by 
Members  of  Congress,  but  the  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  and  will 
meet  with  their  hearty  approval: 

A  DOUGHBOY   SPEAKS  TO   JOHN   L.   LEWIS 

I'm  full  of  damned  malaria. 

I  shake  the  whole  day  long. 
Tlie  quinine's  ringing  In  my  ears, 

I'm   anything  but  strong. 
Mosquito  bites  all  over  me — 

You'd  think  I  had  "the  Itch." 
My  ears  are  full  of  'Guinea  mud. 

My  bunk — a  muddy  ditch. 

I'm  living  in  a  Jungle. 

It's  hot  as  Meriy  Hell. 
C  rations  is  my  menu. 

No  cooking  can  I  smell. 
For  this  I  get  two  bucks  a  day. 

And,  a  chance  for  a  little  ground. 
That  measures  four  by  six  by  foiu 

And,  a  covered  grassy  mound. 


My  Pal  who  came  down  here  with  me» 

The  lad  was  Just  eighteen— 
Got  him  a  bed  he'll  never  leave. 

The  coverlet  Is  green, 
Another  one  will  see  no  more. 

Another  lost  an  arm. 
And  hundreds  more  I  do  not  know 

Are  now  safe  from  all  harm. 

But  when  I  hear  a  bunch  of  guj-s. 

Are  safe,  and  far  away. 
Refuse  to  work  because  they  want 

Two  dollars  more  a  day. 
I  only  wish  we  had  them  here. 

For  Just  a  week  or  two. 
To  live  in  'Guinea  Junges, 

And  there  we'd  let  them  stew. 

We'd  give  them  all  malaria. 

Let  mosquitoes  have  a  feast. 
We'd  make  them  bury  many  a  lad. 

From  North,  West,  South,  and  East, 
Wed  make  them  sleep  In  fox  holes. 

We'd  feed  them  from  a  can. 
We'd  let  a  hot  sun  blister  them, 

'Twould  be  "no  Palm  Beach  tan." 

We'd  let  them  hear  the  wounded  moan. 

We'd  let  them  see  them  die. 
With  snipers'  bullets  whizzing  close. 

With  star-shells  In  the  sky. 
And  then  we'd  send  them  home  again. 

To  their  ten  bucks  every  day 
To  tell  the  others  what  they'd  seen. 

Way  down  New  Guinea  way, 
I'll  bet  this  guy  would  have  enough* 

At  home  he'd  gladly  stay. 
No  strikes  he'd  start  right  soon  again. 

For  "two  more  bucks  a  day." 


Gene:al  Relief  Provisions  of  the  RcTeane 
Act  of  1942 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  its  timely  importance  and  au- 
thoritative character,  I  ask  unanimoas 
consent  to  extend  in  the  Record,  as  a  part 
of  my  instant  remarks,  the  text  of  an 
address  recently  delivered  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in  New  York,  by  the  Honor- 
able Randolph  Evemghim  Paul,  General 
Counsel  for  the  Treasury,  before  the  New 
York  Society  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants. 

Dealing,  as  he  does,  with  the  general 
relief  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1942.  an  act  with  the  writing  of  which  he 
had  a  great  deal  to  do,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  that  which  he  then  had  to  say  will 
be  found  not  only  helpful  to  those  who 
are  of  the  accountancy  profession  but 
highly  informative  to  the  membership  of 
this  body  as  well. 

Mr.  Paul's  address  follows: 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  tonight 
on  the  general  relief  provisions  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1942. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the 
regulations  relating  to  section  722  have  re- 
cently been  issued,  and  that  copies  of  them 
win  be  available  within  a  few  days.  I  know 
that  the  delay  In  their  issuance  has  created 
difflctiltles  for  those  of  you  who  have  already 
begim  to  prepare  claims  for  general  rtUet, 
and  I  regret  that  you  have  been  csuwd 
this  Inconvenience.  However.  I  am  sure 
that   you   appreciate   the   difficulties  whicU 
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confronted  vm  In  drafting  Uien  regolationa. 
and  that  you  will  mgree  that  It  has  been 
wise  to  make  haate  atowly  in  tbelr  prcpara^ 
tlon. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  also  agree  iha  the 
■ucceas  with  which  the  ezceas-proflta  tax 
win  achleTe  the  ends  It  was  designed  to 
aerve  will  depend  upon  the  lucoeaa  with 
which  these  provisions  are  administered. 
As  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
stated  In  Its  report  on  the  ISMl  version  of 
section  723.  "The  success  or  failure  of  legis- 
lation of  this  type  depends  to  a  considerable 
degree  upon  Its  Intelligent  and  sympathetic 
administration "  The  general  intent  of 
Congress  in  enacting  section  722  is  reason- 
ably clear,  but  in  providing  "for  the  many 
unforeseen  hardstalpa  which  may  ariae  under 
the  excess-proflts  tax  law~  Oongress  was 
forced  to  exprees  Its  Intent  in  general,  rather 
than  m  specific,  terms.  Hence,  the  task  of 
luterprcUng  the  intent  of  Congress  In  those 
specific  cases  where  the  excese-proflts  tax 
is  claimed  to  be  excessive  and  discriminatory 
will  devolve  upon  those  whose  responsibility 
It  is  to  administer  the  tax  statutes. 

This  is  a  responsibility  which  cannot  be 
accepted  lightly.  If  the  relief  which  Con- 
gress Intended  to  give  taxpayers  la  arbitrarily 
denied  them,  the  excess-profits  tax  law  can 
become  an  instrument  for  the  destruction 
rather  than  for  the  preservation  of  competi- 
tive enterprise.  New  and  growing  bualnosses, 
as  well  aa  bualneescs  which  were  depressed 
during  the  pre-war  years,  will  be  deprived  of 
the  means  with  which  to  reeatabliata  them- 
■elves  In  the  post-WEU'  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  relief  provisions 
are  permitted  to  beoome  inatruments  for 
widespread  tax  avoidance,  we  shall  have  failed 
In  our  afforta  to  eliminata  proflteerlng  and 
to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
costs  of  the  war. 

The  line  between  eligibility  and  Ineligi- 
bility for  relief  under  section  722  will  not  be 
an  easy  one  to  draw.  But  "drawing  the  line 
la  a  recurrent  difflculty  in  those  fields  of  the 
law  where  differences  in  degree  produce  ulti- 
mate differences  In  kind."  (Hsrriton  T. 
Shaffner.  312  U.  8.  679  (1941).) 

Responsibility  for  the  successful  admlnls- 
tratlon  of  the  general  relief  proTlslozis  must 
also  rest  in  part  upon  taxpayers.  The  greater 
the  number  of  unreaaonahle  and  exorbitant 
dalma  filed,  the  more  dUBcult  It  will  be  for 
the  Government  to  administer  relief  fairly 
and  ftilly  to  thoee  who  deserve  It.  It  Is,  there- 
tore,  highly  Important  that  buMneensen 
should  understand  the  principles  underlying 
ssetloD  739  so  that  they  may  better  appreciate 
the  character  and  the  extent  of  the  r^ef 
which  these  provlaiona  were  deaigned  to 
sAord.  For  thia  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing, businessmen  will  rely  heavily  on  the  men 
of  ycur  profession.  I  am.  therefore,  very 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  some  of  the  more  dlfflcult  problems  which 
•re  likely  to  arias  In  the  administration  of 
■action  722. 

or   TAZFATSBS 


■acnoir  7ss 

11m  general  relief  prorlsloaa.  aa  set  forth 
In  scctkm  723  at  the  Internal  Revenue  OD<le. 
relate  primarily  to  taxpayers  irtildi  would 
ordinarily  elect  to  tiae  the  average  earnings 
method  of  computing  the  rfrrsa  pioflis 
crrdlt.  Under  the  general  rule  the  average 
earnings  credit  is  taken  as  95  percent  of  the 
average  earnings  for  the  years  1936-39, 
with  appropriate  adjustments  for  Increases 
or  reducuons  in  paid-in  caplui.  Ptor  the 
most  bualnesses  these  4  yean  do  provide  a 
reasonably  good  standard  of  normal  earn- 
ings. Taken  as  a  whole,  they  were  years  of 
moderate  prosperity:  they  Included  one  very 
good  year  (1037).  one  poor  year  (1938),  and 
two  moderately  good  years  (193«  and  1980). 
However,  for  some  businesses  the  average  in- 
come of  these  4  i»e-war  years  does  not  pro- 


Tide  an  adequate  standard  of  normal  profits. 
It  was  In  recognition  r«f  this  fact  that  Con- 
gress eixacted  the  relief  provisions  in  section 
722. 

The  1942  version  of  section  722  may  be 
said  to  cover  three  general  types  of  situa- 
tions. First,  there  is  the  situation  in  which 
the  occurrence  of  some  abnormal  event  or 
circumstance  has  made  the  base  period  earn- 
ings of  the  taxpayer  an  inadequate  standard 
for  the  measurement  of  normal  profits. 
Under  the  1941  act  only  physical  events  were 
In  general  recognized  as  the  basis  of  a  claim 
for  relief  from  base  period  abnormalities. 
The  1942  act  permits  relief  to  be  extended  en 
account  of  abnormal  economic  situations  as 
well. 

Second,  there  Is  the  situation  In  which 
the  base-period  earnings  are  an  Inadequate 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  normal 
profits  because  the  taxpayers  years  of  nor- 
mal profits  did  not  coincide  with  the  years 
1936  to  1939.  which  embrace  a  period  of  nor- 
mal earnings  for  business  in  general.  One 
example  of  this  t3T3e  of  situation  is  found  In 
the  case  of  the  Industry  which  in  the  base 
period  is  in  the  low  phase  of  its  profits  cycle, 
with  the  good  years  of  Its  profits  cycle  not 
adequately  represented  during  the  base 
period.  Another  is  found  in  the  case  of  the 
new  business  or  of  the  business  which 
changed  Its  character  or  capacity  for  produc- 
tion during  the  base  period.  In  most  such 
cases  the  average  earnings  of  the  years  19^6 
to  1939  could  not  be  expected  to  reflect  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  business  after  It  had 
passed  through  Its  developmental  stage. 

Third,  there  is  the  situation  of  those  Ux- 
payers  which  commenced  business  alter  De- 
cember 31,  1939.  Such  taxpayers  have  no 
1938  to  1939  earnings  which  might  reflect 
their  normal  profits.  They  would  ordinarily 
be  required  to  use  the  Invested-capital 
method  of  computing  the  excess-profits 
credit,  but  under  section  722  (c)  certain 
classes  of  them  are  entitled  to  use  a  hypo- 
thetical base  period  net  Income  as  the  excess- 
profits  credit.  These  are  (1)  taxpayers  with 
Intangible  assets  not  Includible  In  invested 
capital  which  make  Important  contributions 
to  income,  (2)  taxpayers  for  which  Invested 
capital  Is  not  an  important  Income-contilb- 
utlng  factor,  and  (3)  taxpayers  whose  capital 
to  abnormally  low.  Only  in  these  three  spe- 
cial cases  la  relief  granted  to  taxpayers  which 
would  otherwise  compute  the  excess-proflta 
credit  by  the  invested-capital  method. 

m.     THE  CONCEPT  OF   NCMUAAL  PROnTS 

The  ftmdamental  concept  vmderlying  sec- 
tion 722  Is  that  of  normal  profits.  The  stat- 
ute makes  It  clear  that  no  taxpayer  entitled 
to  tise  the  average-earnings  method  of  com- 
puting the  exeess-proflte  credit  can  obtain 
relief  under  secUon  722  unless  it  can  estab- 
lish that  its  average  base  period  net  income 
was  not  a  fair  measure  of  normal  profits. 
Furthermore,  once  eligibility  for  relief  Is 
established,  the  relief  afforded  by  the  stat- 
ute Is  the  right  to  use  a  constructive  average 
base  period  net  income  which  Justly  repre- 
sente  normal  proflta.  It  Is,  therefore.  Impor- 
tant to  know  what  Congress  Intended  tlils 
term  to  mean. 

A.  The  term  "nonnal  profits"  is  a  subjective 
concept 
The  base-period  approach  to  the  measure- 
ment of  excess  profits  refers  to  the  individual 
experience  of  each  corporate  taxpayer,  not 
to  the  collective  experience  of  all  such  tax- 
payers. The  1942  amendments  to  section 
722  have  not  altered  the  basic  approach  in 
this  regard.  They  merely  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  credit  to  embrace  hypothetical,  as  well 
as  actual,  experiences  of  the  particular  tax- 
payer, and  extend  the  credit  to  taxpayers 
which  had  no  base-period  experience  The 
constructive  average  base  period  net  income 
which  must  represent  norma]  profits  still 
relates,  not  to  the  experience  of  business  as 


a  whole,  or  to  that  of  any  particular  Indus- 
try, but  to  the  experience  of  the  taxpayer 
claiming   relief. 

If.  for  example,  it  is  established  that  un- 
usual circumstances  made  the  income  of  the 
base  period  years  an  inappropriate  meastire 
of  normal  profits,  the  constructive  average 
base  period  net  Income  must  be  determined 
wlt.h  reference  to  the  profits  which  the  tax- 
payer in  question  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  earn  under  happier  circum- 
stances. I*rofits  are  not  to  be  deenaed  abnor- 
mal mere'y  because  they  were  low.  Tax- 
payers hoping  to  establish  the  abnormality 
cf  their  base  period  earnings  must  be  pre- 
pared to  back  their  claims  with  an  appeal  to 
their  cvn  experience  and  demonstrated  busi- 
ness capacity. 

However,  the  essentially  subjective  char- 
ac'.er  of  normal  profits  does  not  mean  that 
reference  cannot  be  made  to  the  experience 
or  oilier  taxpayers  insofar  as  such  experience 
throws  .<;ome  light  upon  conditions  within  the 
industry  or  trade  of  the  taxpayer  itself.  Evi- 
dence of  this  sort  may.  Indeed,  be  highly 
relevant  to  a  determination  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  taxpayer's  claim.  In  special 
cases,  such  as  those  of  corporations  which 
have  commenced  business  since  January  1, 
1940.  stich  evidence  is  an  impOTUnt  factor  In 
the  determination  of  that  fair  and  Just 
amount  which  represents  normal  profits.  In 
other  vord."?.  although  the  base  period  experi- 
ence of  similar  corporations  cannot  be  freely 
substituted  for  the  actual  experience  of  a 
taxpayer  claiming  Ebnormally  low  base  pe- 
riod eamines.  It  might  be  used  in  support  of 
the  constructive  average  base  period  net  In- 
come cJalmed  by  the  taxpayer.  The  taxpayer 
will,  however,  be  expected  to  establish  the 
reasonableness  of  the  relationship  assumed 
between  its  own  earning  capacity  during  the 
base  period  and  that  of  such  similar  corpora- 
tions. 

B.  When  are  profits  not  normal? 

The  concept  of  normal  jwofits  cannot  be 
subjected  to  precise  quantitative  measure- 
ment: rather  we  should  think  of  normal 
profits  as  a  matter  of  more  or  less.  When  a 
businessman  enters  upon  a  new  venture  in 
the  expectation  of  malting  a  profit  from  It, 
his  expectations  will  rarely  be  expressed  In 
terms  of  an  exact  sum  of  money.  Instead, 
he  will  be  inclined  to  think  of  them  as  a 
range  of  pcsslbilltles.  So  long  as  actual 
profits  fall  within  this  range,  they  can  be 
iaid  to  have  come  up  to  expectations.  Simi- 
larly, the  actual  profits  of  the  baae-perlod 
years  should  be  regarded  as  normal  If  they 
ccme  within  a  reasonable  range  of  the  aver- 
age profits  which  the  taxpayer  might  be  ex- 
pected to  earn  under  normal  conditions. 
Slight  deviations  from  the  norm  should  not 
provide  the  basis  fcr  relief. 

But  what  Is  the  norm,  slgniflcant  devia- 
tions from  which  may  provide  the  basis  for 
such  a  claim?  Under  what  circumstances 
should  an  event  be  regarded  as  an  abnormal 
one?  Under  what  circumstances  does  the 
average  base  period  net  income  of  a  Uxpayer 
become  an  inadequate  standard  of  normal 
earnings?  What  factors  can  be  taken  into 
account  and  what  factors  must  be  disre- 
garded in  reconstructing  base-period  earn- 
ings? I  cannot,  of  course,  give  you  very  pre- 
cise answers  to  these  questions  here  tonight, 
but  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  some  general 
views  cf  the  Treasury  on  them.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  easiest  to  consider  them  with  refer- 
ence to  each  of  the  three  classes  of  cases 
covered   under  section  722. 

C.  Normal  profits  of  taxpayers  toith  base- 
period  abnormalities 
The  mere  fact  that  an  abnormal  event 
occurred  during  the  base  period  does  not  pro- 
vide the  basis  of  a  claim  for  relief  unless  It  Is 
al.so  established  that  as  a  result  of  this  event 
the  average  base-period  net  Income  is  an  in- 
adequate standard  of  normal  earnings.    Not 
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only  must  there  be  gome  connection  between 
the  event  Itself  and  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  taxpayer,  but  it  must  also  be  established 
thatr  there  were  no  other  equally  abnormal 
events  or  circumstances  which  affected  earn- 
ings In  the  opposite  manner.  An  abnor- 
mally warm  winter  during  the  base  period 
might  well  be  regarded  as  an  unusual  event 
in  the  experience  of  a  natural-gas  company 
supplying  fuel  for  domestic  heating  pur- 
poses, but  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event 
could  provide  the  basis  of  a  claim  for  relief 
only  If  there  were  no  abnormally  cold  win- 
ters during  the  same  period. 

The  question  whether  an  event  should  be 
regarded  as  normal  or  abnormal  is,  of  course, 
one  which  can  be  an.swered  only  in  the 
li.^ht  of  the  experience  of  particular  tax- 
p.iyers.  A  flood  would  generally  be  regarded 
as  an  abnormal  event,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  whose  operations  are  usually  inter- 
rupted by  spring  floods,  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
occurrence  of  such  floods  during  the  base 
period  could  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a 
claim  for  relief  under  section  722.  Whether 
an  event  is  to  be  regarded  as  norir.al  or  ab- 
normal Is  also  a  matter  of  time.  Over  a  long 
enough  period  of  time  all  events  tend  to  be- 
come normal  events.  Taxpayers  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  section  722  operates  within 
the  framework  of  a  4-year  period. 

In  the  case  of  taxpayers  depressed  by  rea- 
son of  unusual  temporary  economic  clrctim- 
stances,  earnings  should  be  reconstructed  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  economic  factor 
affecting  the  taxpayer's  production,  costs,  and 
profits  for  the  years  in  question,  but  upon 
the  basis  of  such  factors  as  existed  In  the 
taxpayer's  Industry.  Account  may  be  taken 
of  the  relationship  of  the  taxpayer's  sales, 
costs,  and  profits  to  those  of  other  members 
of  the  Industry  In  other  periods  of  normal 
earnings   for   the  Industry. 

In  abnormality  cases  of  both  types  the 
constructive  base  period  net  Income  will  tisu- 
ally  be  arrived  at  by  correcting  the  taxpayer's 
actual  earnings  experience  for  the  year  or 
years  In  which  Its  earnings  were  affected  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  unusual  event  or  events. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
relief  Is  limited  to  a  fair  and  Just  amount 
representing  normal  earnings.  Consequently, 
If  adjustments  are  made  In  the  earnings  for 
particular  base-period  years  affected  by  ab- 
normally poor  circumstances,  adjustments 
must  also  be  made  for  years  affected  by 
abnormally  good  circumstances  to  ensure  a 
constructive  average  base  period  net  Income 
which  can  fairly  represent  normal  earnings. 

D.  Normal  profits  in  the  cycle  cases 
One  of  the  most  widely  discussed  provi- 
sions of  section  722  is  that  relating  to  the 
eligibility  of  a  taxpayer  which  was  depressed 
during  the  base  period  because  it  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  Industry  with  a  profit  cycle  differing 
materially  in  length  and  amplitude  from  the 
general  business  cycle.  A  good  many  tax- 
payers appear  to  have  the  impression  that 
this  provision  necessitates  an  excursion  Into 
the  higher  mathematics  of  business-cycle 
analysis.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such 
excursion  will,  as  a  rule,  be  necessary.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  In  such  cases  an  ounce  of 
common  sense  will  carry  mere  weight  than  a 
pound  of  statistics.  It  is  not  always  true 
that  "they  do  things  better  with  logarithms." » 
In  considering  the  cycle  cases.  It  must  be 
recalled  that  In  selecting  the  years  193&-39 
as  the  standard  of  normal  profits  Congress 
selected  a  period  of  48  months  within  which 
was  embraced  one  complete  profits  cycle  for 
business  in  general.  For  most  businesses, 
therefore,  the  choice  of  these  years  provided  a 
base  period  of  moderate  prosperity  In  which 
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the  normal  fluctuation  of  profits  which  char- 
acterizes the  general  business  cycle  was  aver- 
aged out. 

However.  It  was  evident  that  there  would 
be  some  Industries  the  members  of  which 
could  not  expect  to  average  out  good  and 
bad  years  within  these  particular  4  years. 
The  construction  Industry  provides  an  exam- 
ple of  an  Industry  with  a  profits  cycle  longer 
than  the  customary  40  to  50  months'  cycle. 
Not  every  period  of  general  business  pros- 
perity produces  a  building  boom;  instead.  It 
appears  that  such  periods  of  high  production 
and  profits  occiu-  at  Intervals  of  from  12  to  20 
years.  Taxpayers  In  Industries,  the  profits 
cycles  of  which  follow  this  building  cycle,  for 
example,  would,  presumably,  be  eligible  for 
relief  under  subsection  722  (b)  (3).  if  base 
period  earnings  inadequately  reflected  normal 
earnings. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  Industries 
which  will  attempt  to  establish  eligibility 
under  this  subsection.  Seme  of  them  will  be 
able  easily  to  establish  their  eligibility  en 
the  basis  of  generally  recogni"  3d  facts. 
Otters  may  attempt  to  do  so  through  the  u.se 
of  highly  refined  statistical  techniques.  I 
venture  the  suggestion  that  arithmetic  will 
get  better  results  than  differential  calculus 
and  that  If  the  techniques  of  the  latter  are 
deemed  to  be  essential  to  the  establishment 
cf  eligibility  under  this  section,  the  Industry 
is  not  one  which  Congress  Intended  to  relieve 
under  this  subsection.  The  mere  fact  that 
deviations  from  some  general  cycle  of  busi- 
ness profit  can  be  established  fcr  a  particular 
industry  will  not  be  accepted  as  evidence  that 
the  average  base  pericd  net  Income  Is  not  an 
adequate  standard  of  normal  earnings. 

The  constructive  average  base  period  net 
Income  of  a  taxpayer  in  an  abnormal  cycle 
Industry  may  be  determined  with  reference 
to  one  or  more  prior  periods  in  its  experience 
when  normal  earnings  were  realized.  How- 
ever, the  average  Income  of  any  one  such 
period  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  amount 
representing  normal  earnings  unless  it  is 
established  that  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer 
and  the  industry  cf  which  It  Is  a  member, 
this  period  bears  the  same  relationship  to 
the  profit  cycle  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  in- 
dustry as  the  base  period  bears  to  the  gen- 
eral business  cycle. 

E.  Normal  profits  in  the  growth  cases 

The  principal  defect  of  the  base-period 
approach  to  the  measurement  of  excess  profits 
is  the  fact  that  it  provides  an  adequate 
standard  of  normal  earnings  only  so  long 
as  the  character  or  capacity  of  the  taxpayer's 
business  does  not  change  from  what  It  vras 
during  the  base  period.  For  the  purposes 
of  a  war-profits  tax  this  defect  would  not 
be  serious  as  regards  changes  initiated  dviring 
the  war  years  since  no  account  can  be  taken 
of  such  changes.  But  there  Is  another  diffi- 
culty that  cannot  be  handled  so  easily  since 
It  relates  to  circtunstances  which  prevailed 
during  the  base  period.  This  difflculty  relates 
to  the  new  btislness,  which  was  slowly  build- 
ing up  Its  earning  capacity  dtirlng  the  base- 
period  years.  It  also  relates  to  the  old  btisl- 
ness,  which  changed  its  products.  Its  methods 
of  production,  or  Its  capacity  of  production 
dtu-lng  that  period  and  which  was  therefore 
In  the  process  of  establishing  a  new  earning 
capacity  bearing  little  or  no  relation  to  its 
previously  established  level  of  earnings. 

In  these  situations  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
average  base-period  net  Income  will  rarely 
be  an  adequate  measure  of  the  normal  profits 
of  the  new  or  changed  business.  To  accept 
it  as  such  would  be  to  discriminate  against 
the  very  businessmen  who  most  need  en- 
couragement, namely,  the  newcomers  and  the 
Innovators.  But  the  determination  of  a  fair 
and  Just  amount  representing  the  normal 
profits  of  such  taxpayers  presents  a  difficult 
problem,  especially  IX  the  business  of  the 


taxpayer  has  not  reached  Its  normal  earning 
capacity  by  the  end  of  the  base  period. 

In  determining  the  normal  profits  of  such 
growing  taxpayers,  It  has  been  provided  that 
a  taxpayer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  com- 
menced business  or  made  the  change  In  the 
character  of  Its  business  2  years  before  It 
did  so.  This  assumption  provides  a  more 
liberal  allowance  for  growth  than  was  pro- 
vided in  the  1941  version  of  section  722,  but 
avoids  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  dis- 
tinguish between  increased  earnings  at- 
tributable to  the  abnormal  influence  of  the 
war,  and  Increased  earnings  which  might 
properly  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of 
the  normal  peacetime  growth  of  the  tax- 
payer Into  war  years.  Under  the  2-year 
push -back  provision  it  will  be  necessary  to 
estimate  the  level  of  earnings  which  the  tax- 
payer would  have  attained  after  2  more 
years  of  growth  under  the  general  circtun- 
stances  and  conditions  prevailing  during  the 
pre-war  years.  The  earning  capacity  reflected 
in  the  last  year  of  this  extended  growth 
period  would  then  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
the  reconstruction  of  base-period  earnings. 

In  some  such  cases,  however,  the  taxpayer 
mav  not  have  reached  Its  establlshel  level  of 
normal  earnings  until  after  its  first  excess- 
profits  taxable  year.  This  mcy  also  be  true 
of  a  taxpayer  which  was  committed  to  a 
course  of  action  to  change  Its  capacity  for  pro- 
duction or  operation  prior  to  January  1,  1940, 
but  which  consummated  such  change  in  a 
later  year;  It  will  necessarily  be  true  of  a 
taxpayer  commencing  business  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1939.  In  these  cases  It  would  appear 
that  a  fair  and  Just  standard  of  normal  earn- 
ings for  such  taxpayei-s  must  be  based  not 
upon  the  full  level  of  nonnal  earnings,  but 
upon  the  level  of  earnings  which  the  tax- 
payer might  have  been  expected  to  obtain  in 
years  prior  to  the  time  that  It  realized  its  full 
level  of  normal  earnings. 

The  reason  for  this  provision  Is  clear.  The 
purpose  of  relief  is  to  establish  a  fair  and  Jtist 
standard  of  normal  earnings  to  be  vised  in  de- 
termining what  portion  of  cturent  earnings 
constitute  excess  profits.  This  standard  of 
normal  earnings  implies  a  level  or  range  of 
profits  needed  not  only  to  furnish  an  ade- 
quate rettirn  on  the  capital  Invested  In  the 
btislness,  but  also  to  provide  reimbursements 
for  deficits  or  low  earnings  encotmtered  in  the 
early  years  of  operations.  Therefore,  any  im- 
used  excess-profits  credit  obtained  as  a  result 
of  the  difference  between  constructive  nor- 
mal profits  and  the  subnormal  earnings  of  a 
taxpayer  which  had  not  yet  reached  Its  level 
of  normal  operations  would.  In  effect,  be  a 
form  of  double  relief.  Moreover,  to  permit  a 
taxpayer  to  compute  an  imtised  excess-profits 
credit  In  such  a  case  would  discriminate 
unfairly  against  competitive  corporations 
which  had  realized  normal  earnings  in  com- 
parable exceas-proflts-tax  years  since  they 
would  have  no  unused  excess-proflts  credit. 

F.  Normal  pro  fits  in  the  ease  of  taxpaifert 

with  no  b€Lse  period,  earnings  experience 
*  Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  normal 
profits  of  taxpayers  qualifying  for  relief  under 
subsection  722  (c).  Taxpayers  of  this  class 
were  not  in  existence  during  the  base  period; 
heiioe  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  a  pre-war 
earnings  record.  On  the  other  band,  obvi- 
ously, no  accoimt  can  be  taken  of  actual  war> 
time  earnings. 

In  such  cases  the  taxpayer,  In  establishing 
a  constructive  average  base  period  net  in- 
come. Is  allowed  to  refer  to  the  actual  earn- 
ings experience  of  comi>arable  taxpayers 
during  the  base  period.  This  Is  not  the  com- 
parative standard  of  the  First  Woild  War. 
It  does  not  entitle  a  new  business  with  ab« 
normally  low  capital  to  use  the  average  prof- 
its of  representative  firms  In  the  same  btisl- 
ness.  It  does  no  more  than  give  a  taxpayer 
an  opportimlty  to  reconstruct  an  earning* 
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e«pCTlence  on  the  baals  of  comparatlTes  after 
he  has  established  the  fact  that  a  compartaon 
between  his  own  evntn^  capacity  and  that 
of  such  similar  taxpayer  1*  a  reasonable  one. 

IV.   BULBS  IQB  THB  OOMPVTATIOW   OT  THK  0O»- 

•raccnvx  avbbacb  bmb  kbios  mrr  imoohb 


I  should  now  like  to  diMniM  aome  of  tbo 
epeclflc  rules  which  have  been  fwcecribed  for 
the  eoroputatton  of  the  cooBtructtve  average 
baae  period  net  Incene. 

(a)  Plrst.  there  is  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tionehlp  between  the  general  relief  provlstons 
of  section  723  and  the  speelfle  relief  provi- 
Blons  of  secttoD  7IS.  1.  e..  the  cllinlnation  of 
a  deficit  year,  the  75-percent  mle.  and  the 
growth  formiila.  Briefly,  the  problem  la  this: 
Should  a  taxpayer  be  permitted  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  benefit  from  the  provlstons  of 
section  713  if  its  base  period  earnings  have 
been  reeonstmcted  under  the  jwovlelons  of 
section  722?  For  example,  take  the  case  of 
the  taxpayer  whose  operations  were  tnter- 
rtipted  by  a  fire  which  occurred  during  the 
early  part  of  1»S9,  with  the  result  that  its 
earnings  for  that  1  year  were  abnormally  de- 
pressed. A.<«ume.  further,  that  after  adjust- 
ing the  1989  Income  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
effects  of  the  fire  upon  base-period  earnings 
It  is  fotnid  that  the  income  for  1938  is  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  Income  of  the  other 
S  years. 

Should  this  taxpayer  be  allowed  to  sub- 
stitute for  its  actual  1938  Income  an  amount 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  Income  of  the 
other  S  years?  Under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  It  would  appear  to 
be  Inequitable  not  to  permit  it  to  do  so.  If 
this  taxpayer  were  not  allowed  to  use  the  75 
percent  rule,  it  would  clearly  be  placed  In 
a  less  favorable  pos!tfon  than  a  competitor 
which,  except  for  the  year  of  the  fire,  had  a 
similar  pattern  of  Income  during  the  tiase 
period. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  the  case  of  the 
taxpayer  whcse  average  base  period  net  In- 
come Is  foimd  to  he  an  inadequate  standard 
of  normal  earnings  because  It  Is  a  member 
of  an  Industry  which  la  subject  to  sporadic 
•nd  Intermittent  periods  of  high  production 
and  profits,  and  auch  periods  were  not  ade- 
quately represented  in  the  base  period.  In 
such  a  case,  the  actual  earnings  of  no  one 
cr  two  specific  years  can  be  said  to  have 
been  abnormally  low.  The  adjustment 
caned  for  under  section  722  is  an  adjtistment 
In  the  entire  base  period  earnings,  and  no 
Importance  can  be  attached  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  taxpayer  may  choose  to  distribute 
.  such  earnings  over  the  four  years  compris- 
lo<  this  period. 

Clearly,  this  taxi»yer  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  beneflU  of  the  growth 
formtila  merely  because  U  chooses  to  al- 
locate the  larger  part  of  Its  constructive  net 
Income  to  the  last  two  base  period  years 
If  It  is  established  that  the  taxpayer  was  in 
ftet,  growing  (hvlng  the  b«e  period,  this 
•hould  be  taken  into  account  la  determtnmg 
the  enngtmcttoe  average.  The  nee  of  the  an- 
tonattlc  growth  formula  would,  however,  b« 
tmat^xoggUU  to  soefa  a  case. 

Tte  nda  has.  tbcnfote;  been  adopted  that 
*•>■  prtiiclples  «f  the  speclad  reUef  provlatona 
mqr  be  apiiUad  tn  ttaa  caaputstlaa  of  con- 
Mnietlve  taase  pctkid  net  laaane  if  the  case 
warrants  their  application,  but  that  no  tax- 
payer coming  ondsr  the  provtAons  of  aMtton 
USwiUbe  pemmad  to  apply  the  special 
Milaf  provtstoaa  otf  ftttftu  TIS  ■■  •  ■"♦♦it  cf 


It  atpwmaHy  poor  ycaza  tn  tttm 
taae  pestod  are  ootree«sd  ondcr  aeettan  T»,  tk 
IB  MmteflDplBted  itmt  yean  of  atau>tmaUy 
will  HksiiilBB  ke  mlsed  ■«"» 
>n  evier  to  deCcndna  tk*  fair  and 
Dunt  otf  a  taxpayarli  eaxalBigs.  At 
flaaca  tbto  poaltloo  awy  appear  to  \m 
Inconsistent  with  the  Intent  of  Congress  in 


enacting  a  general-relief  provision.  It  is  true 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  general  relief  is  a 
one-way  proposition.  It  provides  a  higher 
credit  for  those  taxpayers  whose  earnings 
were  abnormally  depressed,  but  it  does  not 
reduce  the  credits  of  thoae  taxx>ayers  which 
were  abnormally  prosperous  during  the  base 
period. 

However,  the  relief  afforded  by  section  722 
is  specifically  limited  to  "a  fair  and  Just 
amount,  representing  normal  earnings." 
Clearly,  no  such  amount  can  be  reached  tf 
account  is  taken  only  of  those  abncrmalitles 
In  the  experience  of  the  taxpayer  which  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  Its  Income.  To  Ignore 
those  abnormal  circumstances  which  tended 
to  increase  actual  base-period  earnings  would 
be  equivalent  to  allowing  a  taxpayer  an 
excess-profits  credit  greater  than  an  amount 
representing  normal  earnings. 

(b)  A  somewhat  similar  relationship  exJ.sts 
between  the  general  relief  provisions  and  the 
specific  relief  provisions  of  section  711  (b) 
(1).  In  the  latter  jjrovlslons  Congress  has 
enacted  specific  rtxlss  to  scale  down  abnormal 
or  abnormally  large  bare  period  deductions 
not  usually  experienced  by  a  taxpayer. 
These  rules  are  based  upon  the  relctionship 
between  deductions  in  a  particular  year  with 
such  deductions  in  the  preceding  4  years. 
IX  the  deductions  In  any  one  year  exceed 
125  percent  of  the  average  deductions  in  other 
years,  the  deductions  in  the  unusually  large 
year  are  mechanically  reduced  to  125  per- 
cent of  the  average.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
relief  provisions  of  section  713.  the  applica- 
tion of  the  relief  provisions  of  section  711 
m?.y  be  unjustifiable  if  a  fair  and  Just  amount 
representing  normal  earnings  presupposes  the 
abs?nce  of  unusual  and  peculiar  elements. 
The  relief  rules  in  section  711  csnnot  be  u.-^ed 
BJ  a  matter  of  right,  but  may  be  applied  in 
principle  if  warranted  in  determining  normal 
eaminga. 

(c)  In  addition  to  section  722.   which   is 
designed  to  correct  the  excess-profits  credit, 
the  excess-profits  tax  law   ccntaina  various 
relief  provisions  which  mitigate  the  effect  of 
abnormally  large  Income  diu-lng  the  excess- 
profits  tax  period.     Thus,  section  731  levels 
off  abnormally  large  Income  In  any  one  vcar 
over  the  years  to  which  such  Income  Is  ac- 
tually   attributable.     Section    736    (a)    pro- 
vides relief  for  taxpayers  on  the  Installment 
method  of  accounting  which  are  hit  by  anti- 
inflationary  regulations  tending  to  bunch  in 
one   or    two   years   Income    which    normally 
would  have  spread  over  several  years.    Section 
736  (b>  grants  a  measure  of  relief  to  taxpay- 
ers   which     under    the     complete     contract 
method  of  accounting  must  report  Ln  one  year 
Income  from  contracts  which  may  have  been 
In  progress  o»er  a  period  of  years.    These  sec- 
tions   and   section    722    are    complementary 
rather   than   mutually   exclusive.    As   such, 
both  may  be  uaed  by  the  taxpayer.     Congress 
haa  specifically  said,   however,   that  in   the 
case  of  tnstailment-baato  taxpayers  the  ba.'^e 
period  ahaU  not  be  recomputed  under  the 
method   of   relief   piovided   for   the   excess- 
P«»&ta-tax  years;  contrariwise.  In  tb*  case  of 
long-term   contract  taxpayers  Congress  has 
pcovlded  that  the  base  period  should  be  re- 
computed lukdar  ttare  aeeonntlng  method  pro- 
vided as  reUef  for  siwh  taxpayera.    Although 
taxpayeis  using  these  relief  sections  may  also 
use  section  722  to  conect  a  base  period  in- 
adequacy, section  722  may  not  be  used  as  an 
QtaUque  aoeana  of  avokUng  these  provislona 
t«  okCala  a  more  favorable  method  of  vomx- 
pfOlattaB. 

(d)  Tb»  detemKiaartloa  of  what  is  excea- 
and  dtBi'ilBiinatory  eseess-proflta  tax»> 
Ir—a  wldd^  OiiifciBiu   tatendad  to  re- 
Una  carpaBStteoB  ta^  aaction  732  ta  not  baaed 

taa  ciB»WMB  toa  laage  a  portloK  cd  tbe  tax- 
payer's taxable  Income  or  upon  the  consid- 


eration that  a  taxpayer  pays  a  larger  per- 
centage of  Its  Income  as  tax  than  a  competi- 
tor. It  is  based  upon  a  finding  of  Inbereirt 
Inequity  in  the  taxpayer's  excess-profits 
credit.  It  *8  a  logical  consequence,  therefore, 
that  relief  obtained  In  the  fonn  of  a  con- 
structive average  base  period  net  iocome  may 
be  used  in  a  proper  case  to  eompute  an  un- 
used excess-profits  credit  for  parpases  of  a 
carry-over  or  carry-back,  as  well  as  to  di- 
minish a  tax  liability  for  a  particular  jrear. 

In  this  connection,  an  appllcatloR  for  re- 
lief need  not  be  filed  for  the  taxable  year 
from  which  it  is  desired  to  carry  over  an 
unu.scd  excess-profits  credit  based  upon  the 
constructive  average  base  period  net  income. 
A  timely  application  filed  for  the  year  to 
which  the  carry-over  is  to  be  applied  la 
sufflcient. 

(e)  Corporations  eomprl^ng  an  affiliated 
group  have  the  privilege  of  making  consoli- 
dated Income  and  excess-profits  tax  returns. 
The  consolidated  returns  regulations  provide 
certain  principles  of  accounting  which  view 
the  group,  generally,  as  a  business  unit. 
Consequently,  any  relief  requested  by  the 
group  must  depend  upon  whether  such  group, 
as  it  e?:lsted  during  any  excess-profits  tax 
year,  satisfied  the  eligibility  requiremcrtts  of 
section   722. 

'f )  It  would  be  a  useless  burde„  both  upon 
a  taxpayer  and  the  Government  to  compel 
npw  applications  for  relief  and  reexamina- 
tion of  cases  after  a  constructive  average  base 
period  net  Income  has  finally  been  deter- 
mined for  the  taxpayer.  The  regulations, 
therefore,  provide,  as  did  the  regulations  un- 
der sfction  722  prior  to  its  amendment,  that 
in  certain  Instances  a  constructive  average 
base  period  net  Income  established  for  a  tax- 
paver  may  be  used  in  subsequent  years  with- 
out the  neccEslty  of  additional  applications. 
Tills  dor.s  not  mean  that  any  error  incurred 
may  not  be  corrected  In  a  subsequent  year 
thnurh  a  reexamination.  Since  the  theory 
of  .section  722  is  to  establish  a  fair  standard 
based  upon  the  current  character  of  a  tax- 
payer In  the  framework  of  certain  base  pe- 
riod conditions,  a  constructive  average  base 
period  net  Income  determined  with  respect  to 
a  tsxpaycr  cannot  be  used  tf  the  character  of 
such  taxpayer  has  changed.  Thus.  If  there 
ha."?  been  any  change  in  an  affiliated  group 
malclng  a  consolidated  return,  the  new  group 
must  be  examined  to  determine  whether  it 
satisfies  the  requirements  for  relief.  Like- 
wife,  if  a  supplement  A  trans-'ctlon  has  oc- 
curred, the  nature  of  the  base  period  expe- 
rience of  the  acquiring  corporation  murt  be 
anal '.zed  to  asceruln  whether  it  Is  entitled  to 
relief. 

All  of  you  are,  most  naturally.  Interested 
In  knowing  how  section  722  will  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  particular  taxpayers.  In  the 
natme  of  the  case,  "It  Is  practically  Impos- 
sible in  laying  down  a  general  rule  to  antici- 
pate and  providfe  in  specific  terms  for  every 
caie."  ^  -The  process  of  inclusion  and  exclu- 
sion, so  often  applied  In  developing  a  rule, 
cannot  end  with  Its  first  enunciation;  there 
must  be  some  resort  to  the  tiial-and-error 
method."'  I  have  defined  broadly  some  of 
the  terms  in  which  Congress  has  expre£sed  Its 
Intent  to  prevent  hardships  from  arising 
under  the  excess-profits  tax  law.  To  Use  the 
languags  of  Justice  Cardozo.  "DefLolUons 
more  precise  must  abide  the  wisdom  ol  the 
future. '■« 


'Cf.  Gorieb  v.  Foct  (274  17.  8.  609,  607  (1927) 
(nontax) ) ;  Stevont  Mmdtin*  Oo.  v.  Doais  (301 
U.  S.  548,  591  (1987)  (social  secwlty  tax) ) . 

'  Brandets.  J.,  dtssentfng  la  Wa^ington  r. 
Dmwxm  *  Co.  (»'  U.  B.  719,  296  fl9M}  (non- 
tax I  ) .  Cf .  Black,  J.,  concurring  In,  Ueiuerizif^ 
V.Ger^antt  (304  U.  a  406.426  uaa»)    (it.)). 

*  Steward  Machine  Co.  v.  Dam  (301  U  S. 
648,  591    (1937)). 
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In  your  practice  of  accounting  you  are  con- 
cerned with  the  interests  of  particular  tax- 
payers. But  the  Interest  of  taxpayers  can  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Immediate  case;  Indeed, 
every  case  has  not  only  its  immediate  par- 
ticular aspects,  but  Its  long-range  general  im- 
plications. The  interest  of  no  particular  tax- 
payer In  the  specific  application  of  general 
relief  should  be  placed  ahead  of  Its  fair  ad- 
ministration in  the  Interests  of  all  taxpayers. 
Abuse  of  lift  statute  would  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  drastic  mcdlflcation.  Everyone"  will 
remember  the  abuse  of  the  cognate  sections 
of  the  1918  act.  Accordingly.  I  hope  that  in 
your  preoccupation  with  the  cases  of  par- 
ticular taxpayers,  you  will  not  lose  sight  of 
the  principles  which  mu=t  govern  the  admin- 
istration of  general  relief  if  the  excess-profits 
tax  is  to  function  as  an  effective  instrument 
of  wur  taxation. 


Give  Retailers  Credit,  Too 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYHNE 

OF    lOW.t 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1943 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  retail  food  stores  declined 
over  33,000  in  the  past  year.  That  is  ac- 
cording to  figures  prest  nted  by  the  Pro- 
gressive Grocer,  the  national  magazine 
of  the  food  trade.  Lack  of  goods  to  sell 
and  inability  to  meet  Government  regu- 
lations are  assigned  as  the  principal 
causes. 

The  passing  from  the  pictuie  of  these 
independent  businessmen  is  not  only  a 
personal  tragedy  to  thousands  of  people; 
It  constitutes  a  real  menace  to  our  indi- 
vidualistic type  of  governm.ent. 

The  place  of  the  retailer  in  our  sys- 
tem of  economy  is  well  .set  out  in  the 
follov.ins:  editorial  from  the  June  9,  1943, 
issue  of  the  Welisburg  Hor.ild,  published 
In  Welisburg,  Iowa,  which  I  include  in 
this  extension  of  remarks: 

GIVE   RETAII  BRS  C?KDIT.  TOO 

It  would  sound  strrnge  to  hear  Mr.  Henry 
Kal8?r  stand  up  and  argue  that  ships  are 
essential  to  the  war  effort.  Fortunately,  he 
doesn't  have  to.  Everyone  knows  it.  But 
there  are  industries  just  as  essential  as  Ehlp- 
building,  vhc^e  wartime  operating  difficulties 
are  immensely  aggravated  because  their  es- 
sentiality has  never  been  recognized. 

Such  an  Industry  is  retail  distribution. 
The  clothes  on  our  backs,  the  shoes  we  wear, 
the  food  we  eat,  must  be  put  within  our 
reach  by  the  distribution  industry.  No  serv- 
ice is  more  essential.  Speaking  for  the  in- 
dustry, David  R.  Craig,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Retail  Federation,  lias  this  to  say  of 
merchandising:  "We  are  essential  because  we 
are  the  industry  •  •  •  upon  which  the 
public  must  rely  In  order  to  obtain  the  goods 
which  it  must  have.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  other  way  in  which  the  civilian  public 
can  get  its  goods.  The  retailer  Ls  the  quar- 
termaster to  the  civilian  population.  •  ♦  • 
The  real  question  is  whether  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation Is  essential." 

If  the  civilian  population  is  essential,  then 
the  industry  which  supplies  it  with  necessi- 
ties must  also  be  essential.  Since  no  rea- 
sonable person  questions  the  need  for  a  hard- 
working, highly  productive  civilian  popula- 


tion In  wartime,  why  should  the  Job  which 
the  merchant  must  carry  on  be  minimized? 
Why  should  the  merchants,  in  addition  to 
feeding  and  clothing  us,  be  forced  to  argue 
the  obvious — that  efficient  distribution  of 
necessities  is  as  vital  a£  an  adequate  supply 
of  necessities? 


Address  of  Hon.  Sumner  Welles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  the  Honorable  Sumner  Welles,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Negroes.  Durham,  N.  C.  May 
31.   1943: 

I  r.m  deeply  appreciative  of  the  privilege 
you  have  granted  me  of  delivering  this  com- 
mencement address  to  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Negroes. 

No  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  is  af- 
forded the  opportunity,  in  these  days,  of 
speaking  to  a  greduating  class  of  one  of  our 
universities  or  colleges,  can  accept  that  honor 
without  a  very  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  and 
without  a  very  profound  feeling  of  humility. 

You  who  are  graduating  today  will  in 
one  lorm  or  another  now  enter  the  service 
of  our  country.  You  will  enter  that  service 
at  a  moment  whjn  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged in  the  greatest  struggle  of  its  history — 
the  struggle  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  in- 
dependence of  the  American  people,  and  the 
battle  to  make  It  forever  certain  that  free- 
d3m-loving  and  peace-loving  peoples  like 
ourselves  can  in  the  world  of  the  future  live 
in  happiness  and  In  safety. 

We  are  confronted  by  the  most  sinister 
and  the  most  ruthless  forces  which  our  mod- 
ern world  has  known.  There  is  no  brutality 
of  which  they  are  not  capable — no  machina- 
tion, however  despicable,  to  which  they  will 
not  stoop.  The  Axis  Powers  have  sought  to 
obliterate  from  this  earth  everything  which 
to  us  makes  life  worth  living,  and  to  reduce 
all  of  humanity  other  than  themselves  to 
the  status  of  the  slaves  of  a  master  race. 

There  could  be  nothing  more  perilous  than 
to  underestimate  the  strength  remaining  to 
our  advercarles,  nor  to  believe  that  we  have 
not  still  Ijefore  us  many  desperately  sad  and 
anxious  days.  But  we  are  entitled  to  derive 
great  hope  and  encouragement  from  the  mag- 
nificent victories  which  the  United  Nations 
have  recently  inflicted  upon  their  enemies. 
The  beacon  light  of  our  war  objective,  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  our  foes,  burns 
ever  brighter  as  we  advance  toward  it. 

Millions  of  young  Americans  like  your- 
selves, with  a  courage  and  a  devotion  which 
have  never  been  surpassed,  have  dedicated 
them.selves  to  the  great  cause  for  which  our 
country  and  the  other  United  Nations  stand, 
the  ciiuse  of  human  liberty. 

Many  of  them  from  every  section  of  this 
land  already  have  laid  down  their  lives  for 
that  cause. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Woodrow 
Wilson  spoke  these  words:  "It  is  our  duty  to 
take  and  maintain  the  safeguards  which  will 
see  to  it  that  the  mothers  of  America  and 
the  mothers  •  •  •  of  all  the  other  suf- 
fering nations  should  never  be  called  upon 


for  this  sacrifice  again.    This  can  be  done.    It 
must  be  done.    And  it  will  be  done." 

For  many  years  these  appeared  to  me  to  be 
very  deeply  tragic  words.  Tlie  failures,  and 
the  selfishness,  and  the  criminal  short- 
sightedness of  peoples  end  of  governments 
throughout  the  world  during  the  decades 
that  spent  themselves  after  the  end  of  the 
last  World  War.  seemed  to  make  infinitely 
remote  the  possibility  of  achieving  the  ideal 
for  which  President  Wilson  so  valiantly 
fought,  and  for  which  he  died.  And  yet,  now 
that  I  myself  have  grown  older.  I  can  see 
clearly  that  those  words  were  not  tragic. 
They  are  filled  with  indomitable  faith  and 
witii  prophetic  truth.  What  many  of  us 
perhaps  have  not  realized  sufBciently  is  that 
no  great  achievement  in  human  progress  has 
ever  yet  been  realized  until  the  sacrifices  of 
men  and  women  have  paved  the  way  for  Ita 
realization,  and  until  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind has  refused  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
any  other  outcome. 

So  has  it  been  in  our  own  history.  We  are 
wont  to  speak  with  devotion  of  our  Consti- 
tution as  the  greatest  instrument  which  the 
human  brain  has  conceived.  It  is.  But  we 
do  not  so  often  remember  that  in  the  160 
years  of  our  national  life  our  Constitution 
has  been,  not  a  static,  but  a  living  thing — 
continuously  adapted  by  tbe  vrlsdom  of  our 
people  to  their  changing  needs  as  their  ma- 
terial evolution  and  their  spiritual  growth 
have  advanced. 

Time  and  again  in  our  history  progresa 
toward  the  great  objectives  set  forth  In  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  been 
checked.  Often  we  have  fallen  back.  But 
eventually  we  have  moved  on.  ahead. 

And,  in  the  new  world  of  the  future,  whlcb 
you,  and  those  of  your  generation,  will  join 
In  building,  that  same  process  mvist  take  ita 
course.  My  generation  has  fallen  beck. 
Your  generation  must  press  forward.  With- 
out that  vision,  what  we  term  modern  civili- 
zation cannot  survive. 

The  long-range  problem  which  confronts 
us  all  Is  the  achievement,  through  our  victory, 
of  permanent  peace. 

No  one  of  us  can  afford  to  be  so  blind  to 
his  own  self-interest  as  to  pay  any  heed  to 
those  cynics  whose  voices  we  occasionally  hear 
trying  to  tell  the  men  and  women  of  thlg 
country  that  just  because  there  have  alw-ays 
been  wars  in  the  past,  there  will  always  be 
wars  in  the  future;  that  the  surest  way  for 
us  to  save  our  own  skins  Is  for  tbe  United 
States  to  "mind  its  own  business,"  end  after 
this  war  Is  over  cnce  more  to  pretend  that 
what  goes  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world  doea 
not  affect  every  cne  of  ua  here  within  tb* 
borders  of  our  own  country. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  seen  that 
policy  tried  out.  and  fail— utterly  ard  miser- 
ably. The  mothers  and  the  fathers  of  to- 
day realize  that  If  the  United  States  had  in 
reality  seen  clearly  what  Its  "busiress"  wa.» 
during  the  past  20  years,  and  had  in  fact 
"minded"  It,  by  taking  a  hard  in  putting  out 
the  first  fiames  which  later  lighted  this  world 
confiagration,  their  cons  would  not  tcday  bs 
called  upon  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
the  defense  of  the  liberty  and  security  of 
their  native  land. 

The  taxpayeis  of  the  United  States  also 
realize  today  that  Ihis  cruihlng  burden  of 
taxation  Imperatively  required  of  them  in 
order  that  we  may  win  th?  war.  and  this 
staggering  debt  which  will  have  to  be  borne 
by  our  country  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  produce  the  armaments  we  require  to 
equip  our  own  armed  forces  and  to  stengthen 
the  power  of  our  allies,  could  have  been 
avoided  if  their  government  htd  teen  em- 
powered to  assume  its  fe.lr  share  of  respcnsi- 
bility  in  the  past  for  keeping  j>eac2  in  the 
world,  and  for  seeinc  to  it,  together  with  tho 
governments  of  other  civilized  and  peace- 
minded  nations,  that  International  disputes. 
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M  they  arose  were  promptly  settled  by  pacUic 
mean*,  and  that  militaristic  dictatorship* 
bent  m  world  domination  were  quashed 
before  they  had  the  chance  to  run  amuck. 

Hm  people  of  the  United  States  realise  to- 
day. Z  am  oonTinced,  that  what  we  have  ut- 
terly failed  to  do  in  the  past  was.  In  the 
truest  and  most  practical  sense,  "to  mind 
our  own  buslneas."  They  cannot  fall  to  see 
also  that,  had  we  been  willing  to  play  oiir 
part  In  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world  since 
the  last  World  War,  the  cost  to  us  In  life 
and  treasure  wou!d  have  been  but  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  the  cost  required  of  us 
today  so  that  we  can  achieve  that  victory 
which  we  must  gain,  if  the  United  States  Is 
to  survive  as  a  free  nation. 

This  long-range  problem  of  post-war  policy 
Is  fundamentally  a  question  of  our  own  self- 
interest. 

I  know  that  men  and  women  are  thinking 
this  problem  through  In  every  section  of 
this  country.  The  more  opportTinlty  which 
Is  given  for  public  discussion  at  these  vital 
taraes,  the  more  light  which  is  thrown  upon 
the  specific  aspects  of  the  complexities  which 
•re  Involved,  the  more  assurance  will  there 
be  that  the  answer  to  be  given  by  our 
democracy  will  be  a  wise  one.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  if  the  American  peofde 
had  had  more  time  for  study  and  discussion 
^  of  the  basic  policy  at  stake  in  1919,  and  If 
,.  the  Issue  itself  had  not  become  enmeshed 
In  the  web  of  bitter  partisan  politics,  a 
more  realistic  and  a  more  enlightened  course 
would  have  been  followed  by  this  country 
during  the  past  generation. 

It  is  my  Individual  view  that  It  would  be 
premature  at  this  stage  for  this  Oovem- 
_^  ment  to  attempt  to  define  with  precision 
and  In  detail  any  exact  plan  ctf  Interna- 
tional operation  upon  which  the  American 
people  would  be  expected  to  pass. 

We  an  of  us  must  agree  that  certain  con- 
ditions are  going  Inevitably  to  obtain  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

For  a  number  of  years,  partlciilarly  in 
Surope.  social  and  economic  conditions  will 
be  in  a  state  of  flux.  In  some  of  the  pres- 
ently AzU-occupied  countries  there  will  be 
political  instability.  Both  In  the^  eoim- 
tnee.  as  well  as  in  the  Axis  cotmtrles,  mil- 
lions will  be  starving,  arid  other  millions 
must  be  repatriated  to  the  homes  from 
which  they  have  been  driven.  Through- 
out the  world  there  will  be  a  chaotic,  and. 
In  some  areas,  an  anarchic,  state  of  affairs. 
During  this  period — and  no  one  can  today 
estimate  how  long  it  may  be — order  will  have 
to  be  maintained  by  those  of  the  United 
Kations  which  will  have  to  assume  these 
necessary  functions. 

It  Is  during  that  transition  period,  as  well 
M  during  the  remaining  period  of  the  war. 
that  the  opportunity  may  presumably  be 
afforded  to  the  United  Nations  to  undertake 
the  more  specific  elaboration  of  the  form  of 
International  organization  upon  which  they 
may  jointly  determine. 

We  all  of  us  remember  that  the  agreements, 
which  in  their  entirety  comprise  the  inter- 
American  understanding  upon  which  pan- 
Amerlcanlsm  rests,  and  through  which  the 
regional  solldaslty  of  the  American  republics 
has  had  Its  being,  were  not  brought  Into 
existence  in  a  day.  T^ey  were  not  achieved 
by  means  of  an  Initial  blueprint.  On  the 
contrary,  the  objectives  sotight  were  only 
achieved  over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  it 
required  an  actual  act  of  aggression  against 
one  of  the  American  republics,  the  United 
BUtes.  to  bring  about  the  final  consumma- 
tion of  the  regional  understanding  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  surest  course  for 
the  United  Nations  to  pursue  would  be  the 
•onstmetlon  of  an  International  organiza- 
tion by  the  same  method  of  gradual  evolu- 
tion. By  permitting  sufllclent  elasticity  of 
operation  at  the  outset  of  the  transition 


period,  the  practical  experience  undergone  by 
the  United  Nations  during  the  war.  as  well 
as  after  the  victory  is  won.  will  presumably 
demonstrate  clearly  the  type  of  organization 
which  win  most  efficiently  guarantee  the  se- 
ciirlng  of  the  basic  objectives  which  they  seek. 

It  seems  clear,  though,  as  a  result  of  the 
tragic  lesson  which  humanity  has  learned 
from  the  events  of  the  past  25  years,  that  any 
form  of  International  organization.  In  order 
to  function  successfully,  must  be  premised 
upon  the  recognition  of  a  few  cardinal  prin- 
ciples : 

There  must  be,  through  international 
agreement,  a  combination  of  armed  forces 
made  available  by  the  powers  which  are  pre- 
pared to  do  ST.,  which  may  be  used  regionally 
or  on  a  broader  scale,  and  which  can,  and 
will,  prevent  aggression,  render  international 
conflict  impossible,  and.  in  general,  see  to  It 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  is  maintained 
inviolate; 

An  international  trlbtmal  to  which  inter- 
national controversies  can  be  referred,  and  in 
which  international  confidence  can  be  safely 
placed; 

An  efllclent  international  method  for  the 
outlawing  of  certain  kinds  of  armaments  and 
for  the  Inspection  of  all  national  armaments. 

The  creation  of  appropriate  and  practical 
technical  organizations  to  deal  with  economic 
and  financial  matters,  and  to  advise  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  th3recn,  so  that 
autarchic  commercial  and  financial  poUciea 
Mrill  not  be  pursued  by  Individual  powers,  and 
so  that  the  poet-war  period  may  be  an  epoch 
of  economic  cooperation  and  of  rising  living 
standards,  rcther  than  a  time  of  cutthroat 
competition  and  of  falling  living  standards 
tor  us  all. 

The  recognition — not  merely  in  words  but 
In  practice,  as  In  the  Western  Hemisphere — of 
the  principle  of  the  equal  sovereignty  of  all 
states,  whether  great  or  smsll.  And  together 
with  this,  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
that  the  path  must  be  prepared  for  the  free- 
dom and  self-government  of  all  peoples  who 
desire  their  liberty,  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  assume  that  right. 

Finally,  In  the  kind  of  world  for  which 
we  fight,  there  must  cease  to  exist  any  need 
for  the  use  of.  that  accursed  term  '•racial 
or  religious  minority".  If  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  are  fighting,  and  dyirg.  to  preserve, 
and  to  secure,  the  liberty  of  the  Individual 
under  law,  is  It  conceivable  that  the  peoples 
of  the  United  Nations  can  consent  to  the  rc- 
establlshment  of  any  system  where  human 
beings  will  still  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
8t4Ch  "minorities".  The  equality  of  Individ- 
uals, like  the  equality  of  peoples,  cannot  in 
fact  be  granted  by  flat.  Equality  depends 
on  their  own  achievements,  and  upon  their 
own  intrinsic  worth.  But  to  equality  of  hu- 
man rights,  and  to  equality  of  opportunity, 
every  human  being  Is  by  Divine  right  en- 
titled. That  Is  the  essence  of  our  democratic 
faith.  IT  that  cornerstone  Is  laid  In  the 
foundation  of  the  new  world  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  blot  of  the  concept  of  minori- 
ties upon  the  fabric  of  our  civilization  will 
be  erased. 

In  a  cemetery,  far  from  here,  there  was 
erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
group  of  American  filers  who  died  in  the  last 
World  War.  On  it  were  written  these  words 
of  the  Prophet  Samuel : 

"And  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided: 
they  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they  were 
stronger  than  lions." 

To  me  these  words  apply  to  all  of  the 
coimtless  defenders  of  the  faith  which  we 
uphold.  United  in  sacrifice  for  the  ideals  or 
freedom  for  which  our  country  and  Its  allies 
stand,  they  constitute  a  brotherhood  which 
knows  no  divisions  of  faith  or  race.  They 
are  joined  by  the  Indissoluble  bonds  of  their 
common  love  of  liberty. 

It  is  to  you  and  to  your  comrades  In  arms 
that  this  sorely  stricken  world  looks   with 


confident  trust  for  Its  redemption.  If  you, 
of  this  new  generation.  In  all  of  the  lands 
where  the  love  of  freedom  Is  the  supreme 
value,  refuse  to  permit  yoturselves  to  be  di- 
vided in  war  or  In  peace,  you  can  forge  that' 
new  world  of  which  mankind  has  so  long 
dreamed,  a  world  which  Is  free  from  war,  and 
in  which  men  and  women  can  live  out  their 
lives  In  security,  in  happiness,  and  In  peace. 


The  Bareau  of  Reclamation's  G>ntribution 
to  the  War  Food  Production  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALiroRinA 
£S  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  de- 
sire to  Insert  In  the  Record  a  news  re- 
lease showing  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  food  supplies  made 
by  Federal  reclamation  projects  In  the 
We^t. 

This  is  of  especial  interest  at  this  time 
since  in  a  few  days  the  Congress  will  be 
considering  in  connection  with  the  Inte- 
rior Department  appropriation  bill  rec- 
ommendations for  increased  appropria- 
tions to  permit  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  extend  its  Irrigation  facilities. 
The  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate  with 
recommendations  that  have  come  to  the 
Capitol  since  the  measm-e  passed  the 
House.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
doubt  about  what  this  House  will  do  with 
these  recommendations. 

I  hope  to  see  within  a  year  or  two  the 
great  San  Joaquin  Valley  area  to  be 
served  by  the  Central  Valley  project  in- 
cluded in  the  agricultural  regions  served 
j  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Tlie 
I  scope  of  the  activities  of  this  great  food- 
producing  accncy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  almost  doubled  by  the 
completion  of  the  Central  Valley  project. 
I  commend  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  its  activities  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

The  news  release  made  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  on  the 
basis  of  a  report  by  Acting  Commissioner 
Harry  W.  Bashore,  is  as  follows: 

Farmers  on  Bureau  of  Reclamation  lrri<»a- 
tlon  projects  in  the  West  are  striving  to  in- 
crease the  1943  production  of  critical  war 
crops  over  the  1942  record.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  announced  today. 
The  acreage  planted  to  prime  foods  lor  the' 
home  and  fighting  fronts — potatoes,  beans, 
and  forage  for  beef  and  dairy  products — indi- 
cate record  outputs  of  these  commodities. 

Preliminary  reports  of  spring  plantings  on 
reclamation  projects  were  submitted  to  Sec- 
retary Ickes  by  Acting  Commissioner  Harry 
W  Bashore.  who  also  reviewed  the  com- 
pleted reports  on  1942  production.  The  latter 
also  showed  the  highest  gross  crop  values 
and  the  largest  acreage  irrigated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Crops  from  nearly  4,000.000  acres  served  by 
reclamation  works  were  valued  at  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

"These  dau  show  that  If  irrigation  farmers 
have  labor  for  harvesting,  the  1942  production 
record  will  be  exceeded  this  year,  and  that  the 


focd  output  from  these  federally  operated 
facilities  will  again  materially  aid  in  feeding 
the  IncreasinE;  military  and  civilian  popula- 
tion of  the  West,"  Secretary  Ickes  observed. 
"The  output  of  the  reclamation  farms  re- 
lieves the  transportation  of  needed  food  sup- 
plies from  agricultural  areas  eastward  and 
also  aid.";  in  supplying  overseas  requirements. 
"Tlie  projects  in  1942  raised  enough  pota- 
toes to  provide  yearly  rations  for  more  than 
13.000.000  people  and  enough  beans  for  more 
than  38.000.000.  The  beef  and  dairy  herds, 
fed  the  alfalfa  and  grains  grown  on  the  irri- 
gated land,  supplied  the  equivalent  of  annual 
milk  rations  for  more  than  3.000.C0O  people, 
and  beef  rations  for  more  than  three  and  one- 
half  million.  Potato  acreage  this  year  on  at 
least  three  major  projects  is  double  that  of 
last  year.  The  bean  yield  on  all  Bureau  de- 
velopments is  expected  to  show  an  increase  of 
more  than  50  percent  and  the  alfslfa  pro- 
duction also  a  substantial  gain." 

The  value  of  1942"s  outstanding  crop,  mad? 
known  for  the  first  time,  was  $268,000,000,  a 
46-percent  increase  over  the  previous  high, 
recorded  in  1941,  the  Secretary  said.  The 
figures  are  based  on  reports  from  more  than 
3.800.000  irrigated  acres  on  41  projects  in  15 
Western  States. 

The  reports  show  that  Bureau  projects  last 
year  produced  62.000.000  bushels  of  vege- 
tables, including  potatoes  and  beans;  3.(J00.000 
tons  of  alfalfa  and  other  forage;  a  billion 
pounds  of  fruits  and  nuts;  26.000.000  bushels 
of  cereals  (almost  entirely  for  location  con- 
sumption) ;  two  and  one-half  million  bushels 
of  clover,  alfalfa,  and  other  seeds;  more  than 
200,000  bales  of  cotton,  largely  long-staple  for 
war  purposes;  and  two  and  one-fourth  mil- 
lion tons  of  sugar  beets — equivalent  of  an 
annual  supply  of  sugar,  as  now  rationed, 
for  21.000.000  people — for  1  out  of  every  6 
people  in  the  United  States 

"In  the  41  years  since  the  Bureau  was  or- 
ganized its  projects  have  produced  crops  val- 
ued at  three  and  one-fourth  billion  dollars — 
four  times  the  Government's  total  Invest- 
ment," the  Secretary  pointed  out.  He  also 
drew  attention  to  the  power  output  of  Bu- 
reau multiple-purpose  projects,  adding: 
"Many  of  the  bustling  war  Industries  of  the 
West  would  come  to  a  standstill  but  for  Rec- 
lamation energy.  In  1942  seven  and  one- 
fourth  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  en- 
ergy— one-fourth  of  that  generated  in  the 
far  Western  States  during  the  year — came 
from  Bureau  projects  as  a  byproduct  through 
the  double  use  of  water." 

Mr.  Bashore  Informed  the  Secretary  that 
the  outlook  for  water  supplies  for  Irrigation 
and  power  production  continued  good  in 
practically  all  western  drainage  basins.  Tlie 
major  exception  is  in  Arizona,  where  the 
Irrigation  situation  will  be  protected  to  a 
larpe  extent  by  the  large  amount  of  storage 
held  over  from  1941  and  1942. 

Crop  values  per  acre  reached  new  highs  on 
Bureau  projects  during  1942  averaging  more 
than  $70  an  acre — an  increase  of  30  percent 
over  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  large  devel- 
opments, the  Salt  River  project  in  Arizona 
and  the  Yakima  project  in  eastern  Washing- 
ton showed  greatest  returns — more  than  $128 
per  acre  Next  highest  was  the  Rio  Grande 
project  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  with  a  per- 
acre  value  of  $116,  followed  by  the  Yuma 
project  (Arizona-California).  $113.  and  the 
Klamath  project  (Oregon-California).  $108 
per  acre. 

Bureau  projects  in  1942  irrigated  a  total 
of  3.972.000  acres  in  15  States,  of  which  1,890,- 
677  acres  received  a  full  supply.  Of  the  re- 
mainder. 835.691  acres  received  supplemental 
supplies  from  storage  works  constructed  by 
the  Bureau  and  1,245,752  acres  were  supplied 
under  special  contracts  from  regular  projects. 
Crop  returns  from  the  Imperial  irrigation 
district  in  southern  California,  which  is 
served  by  the  All-American  Canal,  are  includ- 
ed in  the  Bureau's  annual  totals  for  the  first 


time.  The  Imperial  Valley,  which  was  trans- 
formed by  irrigation  from  a  desert  Into  a 
highly  productive  area,  formerly  received 
water  from  a  canal  which  looped  30  miles 
through  Mexico.  Beginning  In  February  1942, 
It  received  Its  full  supply  from  the  AU-Amer- 
Ican  Canal,  which  was  constructed  and  is  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

■    Wednesday,  June  16.  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  station  WNBF  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
on  June  12,  1943: 

Men,  women,  and  young  people  of  Bing- 
hamton. Johnson  City,  Endicott,  and  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District,  It  Is 
hard  lor  me  to  describe  the  feeling  to  you  of 
deep  satisfaction  which  comes  over  me  when 
I  think  of  the  last  2  week  ends  spent  at 
home.  It  brings,  also,  a  sense  of  homesick- 
ness and  nostalgia  which  often  overcomes 
me.  B?lng  In  Washington  has  Its  advantages. 
As  your  Representative,  I  am  clos2  to  the 
scene  of  action  and  can  thereby  get  right 
to  the  meat  of  any  problem  you  folks  back 
home  may  want  solved.  But  being  In  Wash- 
ington also  has  Its  disadvantages:  I  am  de- 
prived of  the  daUy  observations  and  views 
which  you  people  would  ordinarily  submit  to 
me  face  to  face;  I  miss  seeing  you  and  talk- 
ing with  you,  which  I  would  be  able  to  do  If 
distance  did  not  separate  xis. 

If  any  problem  seemed  uppermost  In  peo- 
ple's minds  when  I  was  home.  It  was  the 
gasoline  situation.  There  Is  a  smoldering 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  at  home  over 
the  way  the  East  Is  being  discriminated 
against  by  bureaucratic  agents.  I  cannot 
find  one  argument  to  support  their  claim 
that  the  Atlantic  seaboard  should  be  de- 
prived of  gasoline  while  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try rides  unchecked. 

Everybody  remembers  a  few  months  ago.  I 
introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  making  it  un- 
lawful for  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
to  take  away  gas  ration  cards  and  automobile 
licenses  and  to  exact  other  penalties  upon 
those  who  were  accused  of  i>etty  offenses  In 
connection  with  pleasure  driving.  This  bill 
prohibited  the  OfiQce  of  Price  Administration 
from  setting  up  its  own  tribunal  to  judge 
people  it  accused  and  from  carrying  out  other 
steps  which  it  had  no  right  to  do. 

The  bill  I  introduced  was  unnecessary,  be- 
cause no  executive  agency  or  department  of 
our  Government  has  any  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  make  its  laws,  to  enforce 
them,  or  to  sit  as  a  judge  and  Jury  over 
those  it  accuses.  The  whole  course  which  the 
Government  is  pursuing  is  absolutely  Illegal. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  which 
]  gives  It  the  right  to  follow  this  course.  Con- 
gress has  never  sanctioned  these  outrageous 
steps.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never  upheld 
them. 

As  I  have  many  times  pointed  out,  I  be- 
lieve that  rationing  of  petroleum  In  America 
Is  probably  necessary.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
Americans  should  use  this  vital  war  material 
sparingly.  But  the  ridlctilous  thing  to  me  Is, 
after  a  few  gasoline  coupons  have  been  Issued, 


to  people,  to  have  an  army  of  snoopers  de- 
scend upon  our  citizens  and  question  their 
right  to  use  that  smaU  allotment  of  gasoline 
as  they  see  fit.  Why  give  them  the  gasoline 
in  the  first  place?  What  good  Is  It  If  they 
dare  not  use  it?  I  say  it  is  people's  own 
business  how  they  use  what  little  gasoline 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  allots  them. 
They  are  getting  less  and  less  pleasure  all  the 
time.  Why  deprive  them  of  the  little  that 
remains?  Too  much  regulation,  too  much 
pushing  around  is  going  to  hurt  the  war 
effort . 

My  remedy  Is  to  put  the  people  In  the  East 
on  the  same  basis  as  all  the  rest.  If  ration- 
ing of  gasoline  must  be  extended  throughout 
the  Natlcn  in  order  to  win  the  war,  then  let  s 
do  it.  But  don't  endanger  the  food-for-vlc- 
tory  program  here  in  upstate  New  York  by 
keeping  gas  away  from  farmers  who  need  It 
for  their  trucks  and  tractors.  Don't  put  any 
more  obstacles  In  the  way  of  defense  workers 
getting  to  their  factories.  Give  them  all  the 
gasoline  they  need  Then,  If  there's  a  short- 
age, place  the  rest  of  the  country  on  the  same 
basis  we  have  had  to  operate  on  for  the  past 
year.  What's  fair  for  12  Eastern  States  is 
fair  for  all. 

May  I  read  to  you  several  recommendations 
expressed  by  my  good  and  able  friend,  Con- 
gressman Fred  A.  Hastut,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey, 
who  Is  doing  a  splendid  Job  as  head  of  a 
special  committee  In  the  House  Investigating 
the  present  gasoline  dilemma.  Mr.  Haxtlxt 
states: 

"In  order  that  the  present  situation  in  the 
Northeast  States  shall  be  neither  dragged  out 
for  an  unduly  long  period,  nor  suddenly  occur 
a  third  time,  we  believe  that  certain  steps 
should  be  taken  at  this  time  In  a  longer  range 
program  which  will  affect  supplies  next  winter 
and  next  year. 

"IMMEDIATE   PROGRAM — MORE  GASOLINE  BT   RAfL 
FROM  MIOVtnST 

"In  order  to  deliver  to  the  Northeast  the 
maximum  quantities  of  motor  fuel  for  the 
next  90  days  In  available  tank  cars  and  inland 
barges,  the  Petroleum  Administrator  should 
direct  the  movement  of  at  least  200,000  barrels 
per  day  additional  from  district  2  to  district  1. 

"Mr.  Ickes  has  already  hinted  that  this 
move  may-*lSe  necessary.  He  was  reported  In 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Jime  2  as 
warning  that  the  effects  of  the  shortage  might 
soon  extend  Inland  to  mldwestern  and  other 
States,  and  that  If  diversion  of  midwest  oil 
supplies  to  the*East  would  help  ease  the 
crisis,  that  course  would  be  followed.  It 
should  be  started  without  delay. 

"By  reason  of  the  shorter  turn-around 
from  storage  tanks  and  refineries  In  district 
2  (Midwest)  as  compared  to  district  3  (Gulf 
territory)  total  deliveries  by  tank  car  would 
be  increased  50.000  barrels  per  day  by  draw- 
ing 150,000  barrels  more  by  raU  from  the 
Midwest.  The  same  tank  cars  can  deliver 
150.000  barrels  per  day  of  gasoline  from  the 
Midwest  on  a  12-day  turu-arcund  as  against 
100.000  barrels  hauled  from  the  Southwest 
on  an  18-  or  20-day  turn-around.  At  present 
80  percent  of  the  total  movement  Is  from 
long-haul  points  In  the  Gulf  territory. 

"Gasoline  stocks  in  district  2  are  approxi- 
mately double  from  those  of  district  1,  even 
under  the  present  rationing.  They  could  be 
drawn  upon  at  the  rate  of  200,000  barrels  per 
day  above  present  shipments  from  district  2 
for  2  or  3  months  and  still  not  pull  these 
stocks  down  below  those  on  the  east  coast. 

"Furthermore,  an  additional  supply  out  of 
current  production  cotild  be  made  available 
to  the  east  coast  If  the  restrictions  on  driv- 
ing were  equalized  to  a  greater  extent.  At 
the  present  time  the  basic  allowance  in  dis- 
trict 2  are  three  times  those  In  district  1 
and  there  is  no  pleasure  ban  on  the  use  of 
the  gasoline  in  district  2. 

"We  believe  further  that  the  administra- 
tion of  every  phase  of  the  petroleum  prob- 
lems, including  rationing,  price  fixing,  and 
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transportation,  tbould  b«  plaeed  under  th« 
jurbKllctlon  ot  the  Office  at  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration. Purthermcn,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  coupon  iTstem  of  ga«  ration- 
ing haa  proved  entirely  Inadequate,  and  haa 
In  ItaeU  oontrlbuted  largely  to  the  dcTelop- 
ment  of  a  huge  black  market,  we  recom- 
mend conaldermtlon  of  rationing  on  the  baala 
otf  dealer  quotas. 

'Turtharmore,  In  view  of  the  need  for 
thorouf^  atudy  and  the  eetaUlshment  at  a 
long-term  program,  and  In  ▼!•«  of  public 
confidence  and  approval  of  the  study  and 
reoommcDdaUoBs  of  tha  Baruch  committee 
on  synthetic  rubbor.  that  that  committee  be 
called  uptm  to  maJke  a  similar  study  and 
reeommendatlons  In  connection  with  petro- 
leum proWerns 

"The  United  Btates  more  than  any  nation 
tn  the  wortd  is  geared  to  wheels.  The  fail- 
ure to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  dls- 
trtbutlOD  at  our  petroleimi  products  might 
•asUy  result  In  the  break-down  of  the  war 
effort  on  the  home  front.  Our  people  will 
make  whatever  sacrifice  they  know  to  be 
necessitated  by  the  war  effort,  but  It  Is  otir 
obligation  as  Representatives  of  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  Btates  to  make  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent any  hardship  which  Is  the  result  of 
Inadequate  planning  or  tneflldent  and  con- 
fused administration." 

To  my  friends  in  greater  Bndleott.  Vestal, 
Indwell.  Hooper,  Oakdale,  and  environs,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  greatly  honored  by  an 
Invitation  from  the  Federated  Men's  Bible 
Classes  to  give  the  twelfth  snnual  Flag  Day 
addreas  at  Kndlcott  tomorrow  at  9  o'clock.  Z 
understand  this  ceremony  will  be  held  at  the 
honor  plaque  on  Bast  ICaln  Street.  I  assure 
the  committee  I  anticipate  being  there  and 
meeting  with  theee  patriotic  cltl»ns  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  tribute  to  the  countless 
hundreds  of  boys  from  there,  the  Bndleott 
and  Vestal  areas,  now  serving  Uncle  Sam  tn 
the  war.  X  look  forward  to  this  occa&lon  be- 
cause X  greatly  admire  the  lively  Interest 
which  the  people  of  greater  Bndleott  and 
Vestal  take  In  their  boys  In  service. 

While  X  am  talking  about  Flag  Day.  let  me 
remind  you  of  the  beautiful  flag  book  I  have 
which  as  you  know  is  published  by  the  United 
Btatsa  Marine  Corps.  If  you  desire  one  or 
man  copies  of  this  attracUve  history  of  our 
flag,  do  not  hcalute  to  write  me  In  Wash- 
ington and  request  me  to  send  It.  Tou  will 
be  Intensely  Interested  and  will  enjoy  the 
book  a  great  deal. 

Remember  that  as  your  hired  man  In 
Washington.  I  expect  you  will  submit  to  me 
your  suggestions,  views,  and  Ideas  whenever 
you  see  fit.  X  also  hope  you  will  call  on  me 
In  the  event  X  can  be  of  service  in  helping 
you  to  solve  problems  which  may  come  up  in 
connection  with  this  awfiil  war.  You  have 
the  right  as  Americans  to  look  upon  your 
Government  In  Washington,  not  as  masters 
but  as  joxii  servants. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  me  as  one  who 
wishes  to  serve  you  and  who  is  dedicated  to 
preserving  our  American  form  of  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  most  glorious  flag  which 
ever  floated  in  the  winds  of  time. 


Col.  J«lia  M.  Bur 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OP  SOUTH  CAIOUMA 

IK  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRB8BNTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  some  days 
afro  an  article  carried  in  the  Columbia 
Record  entiUed  "S.  C.  Flier  Wins  3  Medals 


Simultaneously  In  India."  This  article 
referred  to  Col.  John  M.  Barr,  originally 
from  Gilbert,  S.  C,  Lexington  County. 
His  present  home  is  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
i4;>pointing  this  young  man  to  West  Point, 
where  he  was  able  to  make  a  record  for 
himself.  He  immediately  went  to  Texas 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  training. 
He  is  now  in  the  service  at  New  Delhi, 
India. 

This  young  man.  who  is  now  34  years 
of  age,  was  awarded  three  medals — the 
Distingxiished  Pls^ng  Cross,  the  Silver 
Star  and  the  Air  Medal — a  record  in  that 
theater  of  Allied  operations.  He  has 
been  ordered  to  return  to  the  United 
States  immediately  for  a  new  assign- 
ment. 

The  awards  were  made  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Clayton  L.  Bissell,  commander  of  the 
Tenth  Air  Force,  who  said  at  the  time  of 
making  the  awards:  "His  record  speaks 
for  itself." 

This  article  states  that  Colonel  Barr 
received  the  Silver  Star  for  carrying  out 
1,000-pound  bombing  missions  in  a  P-40, 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  "ex- 
traordinary achievement"  while  partici- 
pating in  more  than  50  combat  missions. 
and  the  Air  Medal  for  "meritorious 
achievement"  while  participating  in 
more  than  25  missions. 

The  Silver  Star  was  won  by  Colonel 
Barr  in  making  his  initial  test  from  an 
airdrome  in  upper  Assam  into  enemy  ter- 
ritory, each  time  with  a  1,000 -pound 
bomb  on  his  P-40,  during  that  period 
carrying  out.  with  other  members  of  his 
command,  the  development  of  technique 
of  this  type  of  bombing  mission  and  its 
actual  successful  application  under  fire 
against  the  enemy. 

These  tests,  according  to  the  news- 
paper article,  involved  the  carrying  of 
twice  the  bomb-load  ever  before  carried 
by  this  tjTpe  of  aircraft. 

Colonel  Barr  has  been  in  India  since 
May  1942. 

I  am  Justly  proud  of  the  record  made 
by  this  young  man,  he  having  made  good 
under  my  appointment  to  West  Point, 
being  the  type  of  young  man  that  I  have 
always  been  interested  in  in  making  my 
appointments  to  West  Point  and  Annap- 
olis, coming  from  a  humble  family,  Uving 
In  the  country — the  type  of  young  man 
of  which  we  have  thousands,  who  will 
make  good  if  only  you  will  give  them  a 
chance. 


Mask— A  Part  of  Our  War  Effort 
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HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  UINNISOTA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Rag  Day,  June  14,  1943,  when  we  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  American  flag  in  1777.  our  hearts  are 
filled  with  highest  patriotic  emotion.  It 
Is  fitting  on  such  a  day  that  we  should 
consider  the  place  of  patriotic  songs  in 
our  war  effort. 

"Give  me  the  making  of  the  songs  of  a 
nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its 


laws,"  said  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun, 
200  years  ago  in  his  Conversation  Con- 
cerning a  Right  Regulation  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  Common  Good  of  Mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  men  who  know  the 
elements  that  make  a  strong  people  ia 
wartime  have  called  for  great  war  songs. 

We  cannot  overestimate  the  value  of 
music  to  morale.  Community  singing 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  yet 
found  to  build  a  wholesome,  united, 
fighting  spirit  into  men.  Tills  is  true  in 
the  armed  forces,  and  it  is  true  in  the 
army  of  the  home  front.  Community 
singing  sets  people's  spirits  free.  It  stirs 
men's  wills  to  action.  It  can  rouse  the 
soul  of  a  nation.  It  can  give  men  a  sense 
of  common  destiny.  It  can  inspire  them 
to  give  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  a 
great  cause. 

One  of  our  difficulties  today  on  the 
home  front  is  that  we  have  not  yet  fully 
mobilized  the  all-out  will  to  sacrifice  and 
win.  We  have  not  yet  fully  pictured  for 
the  American  people  the  great  cause  for 
which  we  fight  and  for  which  we  must 
give  ourselves  gloriously  or  die  ignomini- 
ous ly,- 

To  do  that — to  produce  such  a  fighting 
faith — we  need  weapons.  We  need 
weapons  for  morale  as  effective  as  the 
General  Sherman  and  the  P-38.  Just 
such  a  weapon  is  making  its  appearance 
today  from  coast  to  coast.  This  is  the 
publication  day  of  a  new  song  book, 
"Songs  Prom  the  Victory  Revue  'You 
Can  Defend  America.' "  Between  the 
covers  of  this  Illustrated  book  are  10 
lively  songs — some  catchy,  some  stir- 
ring— all  proven  morale  builders  In  the 
barracks  and  on  the  assembly  lines. 

In  a  southern  training  base  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  a  private  last  week  got 
an  advance  copy  of  this  songbook.  Since 
then  the  songs  have  spread  through  the 
barracks  and  the  camp.  An  officer  said 
that  if  the  Army  and  the  civilians  could 
all  sing  songs  like  these  we  could  shorten 
the  war  by  6  months. 

Because  of  the  vital  necessity  to  the 
war  eflfort  of  such  morale-building  weap- 
ons, I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  today.  I  commend  this 
songbook  to  every  Member,  and  I  urge 
that  it  be  made  widely  known. 

The  lyrics  and  music  were  written 
by  members  of  the  Moral  Rearmament 
group.  wl;ich  is  composed  of  individuals 
who  are  striving  to  bring  greater  unity  to 
our  Nation  during  these  times  of  trial. 

The  introduction  to  this  songbook 
reads  as  follows: 

America  flghte  two  wars:  the  war  of  arms 
and  the  war  of  Ideas.  To  win  both  wars  we 
need  the  force  of  arms  plus  the  superforco 
of  an  unconquerable  spirit. 

These  songs  were  written  in  the  heat  of 
world  conflict  to  fire  the  heart  of  America  to 
a  reawakening  of  patriotism  and  sacrifice. 

The  victory  revue  In  which  they  are  fea- 
tured has  been  playing  to  packed  houses 
from  California  right  across  to  Maine. 

The  revue  dramatizes  in  10  fast-moving 
scenes  Americas  battle  on  the  home  front— 
the  battle  for  sound  homes,  teamwork  in  in- 
dustry, and  a  united  Nation.  It  has  been 
produced  and  played  by  a  cast  of  100  citi- 
zen volunteers  who,  long  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, enlisted  to  bring  about  the  moral  re- 
armament of  the  Nation. 

These  citizen  volunteers  went  on  the  road 
for  national  unity.  They  were  invited  to 
State    after    State    by    Governors,    defense 
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councils,  labor-management  comittees,  Army 
camps. 

At  every  crisis  in  our  history  America  has 
found  songs  to  stir  men's  wills  and  rouse 
them  to  courageous  action.  Once  again  we 
Americans,  tor  the  sake  of  a  new  world, 
"with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor." 

The  spirit  of  the  songs  is  epitomized  in 
the  Voice  of  America  on  tlie  final  page  of 
tlie  book,  as  follows: 

THE    VOICE    OF    AMERICA 

I  listened  for  the   voice  of  America — 

I  listened  at  the  busy  intersection; 

I  listened  to  the  roar  of  the  machine  and  the 

shop. 
To  the  tread  of  the  marching  feet. 
To  the  whif.pcred  tale  at  the  cocktail  hour 
And  the  strident  call  of  the  loudspeaker. 
I  heard  a  voice,  voices  that  said, 
"I  am  rich.     Where  can  I  buy  happiness''" 
"Strong  hands  are  at  the  helm;  but  I  have  lost 

my  course." 
"Others  get  what  they  want;   why  should  I 

sacrifice?" 
"I'm  60  scared;  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 
Are  these,  are  these  the  voices  of  America? 
Out  of  the  darkness  a  whisper,  almost  a  sob, 

a  cry; 
"Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  p>erlsh!" 
Then  the  voice  of  the  Past  called  to  me. 
Washington,    Jeflerson,    Lincoln,    a    hundred 

mighty    voices    rolled    Into    one    and 

calling: 
"O  America!     We  nurtured  you,  we  loved  you, 

we  fought  for  you. 
We  founded  you  to  be  great,  to  be  strong,  to 

be  free! 
Great  because  you  knew  your  strength. 
Strong  that  you  might  be  free. 
Free  to  obey  God. " 
I  said.  'Is  this  America?" 
The  voice  of  the  Present  answered  me: 
"We  are  the  millions  who  work  and  long  to 

work. 
We  go  to  our  Jobs,  we  return  to  our  homes; 
We  long  for  a  destiny,  a  greatness,  a  future, 
A  hope  that  is  more  than  bread." 
And  1  said.  "Is  this  America?" 
The  voice  of  the  Future  answered  me: 
"1  .see  an  eagle  striving,  rising,  soaring: 
I  see  a  Nation  waking,  stirring,  changing. 
Rearmed    in    spirit,    humbly    triumphant,    a 

Nation  united. 
Fulfilling    the    hopes    of    its    founders,    the 

dreams  of  Us  people,  the  plan  of  its 

God, 
A  maker  of  peace  for  the  nations." 
And  I  said.  "Is  this  America?" 
And  the  mountains  said.  "Yes!" 
And  the  seas  said,  "Yes!  " 
"Yes,  yes!"  cried  the  lakes. 
And  a'  million  million  voices  from  city  and 

farm, 
From  factory  and  workshop,  from  the  shore 

and  the  plain. 
From  the  far  North  to  the  deep  South. 
Joined  in  one  crashing,  resounding,  solemn 

affirmation, 
"America!  ' 


Louisiana  "Firsts" 
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HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17.  1943 

Mr.  LARCADE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  desire  to  call  attention  at  tliis  time 
to  some  of  tlie  contributions  being  made 
by  the  State  of  Louisiana  toward  the  war 
effort. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  my  dis- 
trict, the  Seventh  Louisiana  District, 
wliich  lies  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  State. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  largest  agri- 
cultural districts  in  the  United  States, 
producing  a  major  portion  of  the  rice 
grown  in  Louisiana,  also  sugarcane, 
sweetpotatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  corn,  cot- 
ton, hay,  soybeans,  truck,  and  many 
other  agricultural  products  to  furnish 
food  which  is  so  sorely  needed,  my  dis- 
trict produces  salt  and  sulfur,  used  ex- 
tensively in  many  v-^ays  to  provide 
chemicals  for  materials  of  war.  Lumber 
and  the  livestock  industry  are  important. 
Of  the  eight  parishes  in  my  district,  oil 
is  produced  in  every  one.  Evangeline 
Parish  is  a  large  producer  with  large  re- 
fineries. All  fields  furnish  natural  ga:i 
for  industrial  stftd  other  uses.  The  larg- 
est production  of  oil  is  in  and  around 
Calcasieu  Parish,  of  which  Lake  Charles 
is  the  principal  city.  Situated  on  a  beau- 
tiful lake  a  short  distance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Lake  Charles  has  a  magnificent 
port  and  excellent  harbor  facilities, 
which  are  being  utilized  in  the  war  effort 
due  to  its  strategic  position.  The  part 
that  Lake  Charies  is  playing  in  the  war 
effort  can  best  be  visualized  by  pointing 
out  the  most  important  plants  manufac- 
turing high-octane  gasoline,  butadiene, 
synthetic  rubber,  alkali,  magnesium,  am- 
monia toluene,  chlorine,  and  salt  and  salt 
cakes,  all  located  at  or  near  Lake  Charles. 

Other  portions  of  my  district  are  con- 
tributing in  many  ways  in  the  war  effort, 
as  well  as  the  entire  State  of  Louisiajna, 
and,  since  Louisiana  is  a  large  producer 
of  oil  from  which  comes  high-octane 
gasoline  and  rubber,  I  am  glad  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  entitled  "Louisiana  Firsts," 
published  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
inspection  trip  of  Rubber  Administrator 
Jeffers  and  other  Government  oflQcials: 

LOUISIANA    "firsts" 

An  impressive  list  of  "firsts"  in  rubber- 
gasoline  efforts  is  posted  on  behalf  of  Stand- 
ard Oils  Baton  Rouge  installations  In  con- 
nection with  the  harmony  tour  visit  of 
Messrs.  Patterson,  Jeffers,  and  other  high 
Federal  officials.  First  In  size  In  100-octane 
gasoline  production  capacity;  first  In  time 
in.  full-size  buna  rubber  plant  construction, 
in  butyl  rubber  plant  operation,  In  produc- 
tion of  butadiene — these  are  characteristics 
of  which  all  Louisiana  may  be  proud. 

No  mention  of  aviation  gasoline  Is  strictly 
complete  however  without  a  reminder  of 
Louisiana's  position  as  a  supply  center  of 
that  lead-derivative  fluid  which  assartedly 
brings  to  perfect  punching  trim  fuels  ordi- 
narily relegated  to  purposes  of  lesser  moment. 
The  natural  Louisiana  components  of  this 
"punch  juice,"  now  restricted  to  war  usage, 
are  numerous,  and  a  little  bit  of  Louisiana 
rides  In  the  tanks  every  time  a  new  aerial 
blow  hits  the  enerfy. 

This  is  a  factor  among  many  that  have 
given  American  airmen  not  only  the  highest 
number  In  fuel  efficiency  but  a  supply  that 
so  far  has  met  the  expanding  needs  of  com- 
bat operations.  The  supply,  Under  Secretary 
of  War  Patterson  repeats,  still  Isn't  enough. 
As  he  has  explained  before,  one  of  the  things 
that   expands   combat   needs   Is   the   highly 


favorable  fact  that  more  planes  are  available 
than  was  anticipated,  due  to  smaUer  losses 
than  were  expected.  He  revealed  at  Baton 
Rouge  that  the  consequent  fuel  deficiency 
is  being  taken  up.  not  by  restricting  strategic 
bombing  operations,  but  by  curtailing  pilot 
training  In  the  United  States.  This  shifting 
of  the  trouble  spot  represents  only  an  einer- 
gency  recourse. 

Against  the  day  when  the  natural  solu- 
tion— provision  of  more  aviation  gasoline 
plants — can  be  applied,  the  authorities  must 
continue  their  hunt  for  methods  of  bottle- 
neck breaking.  It  would  seem  that  the  hay- 
stack of  gasoline  production  Itself,  from 
available  plants,  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
searched.  The  same  scrutiny  doubtless  will 
be  applied  to  synthetic  rubber  production  as 
soon  as  It  reaches  a  stage  where  there  Is  some- 
thing substantial  to  scrutinize.  Effective- 
ness of  the  "punch  Juice"  above  mentioned 
seems,  unfortunately,  to  stop  at  a  certain 
number  of  octane  points.  But  the  extension 
of  that  number  by  research,  so  as  to  bring 
still  lower  ranges  of  octane  ratings  within 
its  influence,  certainly  Is  a  goal  to  be  sought 
with  all  diligence.  . 

r 

Hairy  Lane  Enf  lebrisht 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  E.  CARTER 

or  CALirOEWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVBa 
Wednesday,  May  26, 1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  servlc« 
of  Hon.  Hakbt  Lani  Enoleekigbt,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  Hon.  Harry  Lane  Englebhicht 
we  have  lost  a  colleague  whose  record  of 
service  to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation,  is  worthy  of  emulation. 

Mr.  Englebright  was  born  at  Nevada 
City,  Cahf.,  January  2,  1884,  in  the  dis- 
trict he  was  later  to  serve  with  distinc- 
tion. He  was  of  a  distinguished  Cali- 
fornia family.  His  father,  the  late  Hon- 
orable WiUiam  F.  Englebright,  represent- 
ed practically  the  same  district  in  the 
Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth,  and  Sixty-first 
Congresses. 

Mr.  Englebright's  education  was  ac- 
quired at  the  schools  of  Nevada  City  and 
the  University  of  California.  By  profes- 
sion he  was  a  mining  engineer  and  was 
actively  connected  with  various  mining 
enterprises  in  California.  From  1911  to 
1914  he  was  mineral  inspector  for  the 
field  division  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
and  later  engineer  for  the  State  conser- 
vation commission. 

Always  active  in  fraternal  affairs,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  from  1925 
to  1926  was  great  sachem  of  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men  for  the  State 
of  California.  He  also  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Mining  Congress. 

On  December  14,  1912,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Marie  Grace  Jackson,  of 
Nevada  City.  Their  only  son,  Harry 
Jackson  Englebright,  is  now  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy  somewhere  in  the  South 
Pacific, 

The  district  he  represented  was  the 
largest,  in  area,  in  Cahfomia,  and  there 
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were  very  fev  of  his  constituents  who 
did  not  know  him  personally.  The  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  by  them  is 
attested  by  his  uninterrupted  service  in 
this  body.  First  elected  to  the  Sixty- 
ninth  Congress,  he  was  reelected  to  each 
succeeding  Congress  by  increasing  ma- 
jorities and  was  reelected  to  the  Ser- 
enty-eighth  Congress  without  opposi- 
tton. 

His  charming  manner  and  friendliness 
that  won  him  the  unswer\'ing  loyalty  of 
his  friends -at  home  brought  al:x)ut  his 
seieclion  as  Republican  whip  of  the 
EbMise,  and  it  doubtless  will  be  difficult 
to  find  another  to  perform,  with  equal 
facility,  the  duties  of  this  exacting  ofBce. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  he  served 
on  the  Committees  on  Flood  Control. 
Mines  and  Mining,  and  Public  Lands, 
each  of  which  was  intimately  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  his  district  and 
State,  and  to  each  he  iMrought  a  wealth 
of  information  that  materially  aided  the 
facility  of  constructive  legisiatlon. 

One  of  the  great  projects  of  California 
In  recent  years  has  been  the  Central  Val- 
ley project,  embodying  the  conservation 
and  use  of  water  that  had  in  earlier 
years  nm  to  waste.  Great  areas  of  the 
State  need  this  water.  This  project  en- 
Joyed  the  material  support  of  Mr.  Emcle- 
BRiGHT  from  its  inception  and  I  think 
his  last  appearance  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  was  when  he  appeared 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  in  behalf  of  this  project. 

Although  he  was  ill  for  a  long  period, 
▼ery  few  of  his  friends  were  aware  of  iL 
He  preferred  not  to  burden  others  with 
hla  troubles,  but  rather  to  bring  happi- 
Oess  to  those  about  him. 

He  was  an  able,  courageous,  and  kindly 
man,  always  ready  to  help  those  who 
needed  assistance,  and  tireless  in  doing 
good. 

He  spent  himself  and  sacrificed  his 
life  for  others,  and  when  he  passed  the 
shores  of  the  dark  river  of  death  he 
had  the  faith  embodied  in  Longfellow's 
Unes— 

Tbm  Is  no  deatht    Wbat  wems  ao  is  transi- 
tion; 

This  lUe  of  mortal  hreatb 
Xi  but  a  luburb  of  the  Ufe  elysian. 

Wtaose  portal  we  can  Death. 


LL  Joka  Hobaes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON^AM  HOBBS 

-^  or   AUBAM* 

Df  THE  HOUSS  OP  RSPRBSSNTATTVZS 

Tuesday,  June  IS.  1943 

Mr.  HOSBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tail  of 
his  Flying  Fortress  completely  shot  away 
on  a  misston  over  Pantelleria.  Lt.  John 
Hoteies.  the  intrepid  and  skillftil  pilot, 
completed  his  mission  over  the  island, 
took  his  plane  safely  back  to  north 
Africa,  and  taoded  witbout  further  in- 
jury to  his  ship  or  crew. 


This  was  bis  third  almost  identical  ex- 
perience in  battle. 

The  story  of  his  exploits  in  his  f  amoiLs 
plane  Yankee  Doodle  reads  like  a  novel 
and  had  demonstrated  his  coolness  and 
gallantry  under  fire  long  before  he  per- 
formed this  latest  impossible  feat. 

Born  and  reared  in  Sslma,  Ala.,  all 
Selma  and  Alabama  rejoice  in  the  his- 
tory being  written  and  the  glory  being 
won  by  this  Selmian.  The  Nation  thrills 
with  each  such  story.  Our  pride  in  these 
boys  who  are  writing  America's  epic  of 
the  air  over  the  seven  seas  and  in  a 
thousand  skies  is  as  grateful  and  hum- 
ble as  it  is  profound. 


Llemorial  Day  at  Mafaotia  Cemetery, 
Qiarleftvn,  S.  C 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARXS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOOTH  CAHOLINA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  HSPRESKNTATIVE3 

Thursday,  June  17.  1943 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
great  oaks  in  all  the  solemnity  of  Mag- 
nolia Cemetery,  beneath  the  festoons  of 
gray  moss  which  waved  as  the  gray  battle 
streamers  of  the  Confederacy,  a  proces- 
si<Mi  wound  its  way  from  the  gates  of  the 
beautiftil  old  resting  place  of  the  dead 
yesterday  afternoon  to  the  Confederate 
lot.  Here  1,100  soldiers  of  the  Confed- 
eracy sleep  their  last  sleep  in  spiritual 
tents  "spread  on  fame's  etemsd  camp- 
ing ground." 

To  the  inspiring  strains  of  Beethoven's 
funeral  march,  known  as  Webster's  fu- 
neral march  since  it  was  played  at  the 
funeral  of  Daniel  Webster,  rendered  in 
great  musical  effect  by  the  Citadel  Band 
of  100  pieces,  the  procession  made  its  way 
forward.   Here  the  Ladies'  Memorial  As- 
sociation of  Cliarleston.  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  South,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Ros- 
coe  Gerard  Rackley,  president,  who  is 
also  South  Carolina  State  president  of 
the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  As- 
sociation,  took  charge  of  the  exercises, 
which  hare  continuously  commemorated 
Memorial  Day  for  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century.    The  marshal  of  the  day 
was  Mr.  Emmons  Welch,  and  presiding 
over  the  exercises  was  Mr.  G.  L.  Bulst 
Rivers.   Following  the  Citadel  Band  were 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
Charleston.   Under  the  able  direction  for 
years  of  Mr.  Carl  Metts,  the  Citadel  Band 
rendered  well  the  old  hymn.  Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers,  and  following  this  the 
opening  prayer  was  made  by  the  Rever- 
end   Marshall    Travers,    rector    of    St. 
Philip's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of 
Charleston.    Again  the  noted  band  of  the 
fine  old  military  college  of  South  Caro- 
lina made  the  stretches  of  woodland  and 
marshland  echo  with  the  hymn.  How 
Rrm  a  FonzKiation.    Then  the  following 
memorial  ode,  dedicated  to  the  Charles- 
ton generals  of   the  Confederacy  and 
written  by  Maude  Waddell,  poet  laiu-eate 
general  of  the  Confederated  Southern 


I   Memorial    Association,    was    presented 

I   by   the    Reverend   Wallace   Martin,  of 
Charleston: 

Fort  Banders 

(Inscribed  to  Gen.  James  Longstreet,  C.  8,  A., 

and  his  corps) 
Fort   Saiiders'   hoiy   heights, 
Halloifcfci  ground  of  Tennessee. 
Like  Calvary's  hill,  lifts  heavenward  o'er 
The  Souths  Gethsemane. 
Upon  this  sacred  sod 
There  died  a  gallant  hoet 
Of  5-hining  souls.    Their  God  they  loved, 
Thu.r  Gcd  and  country  most. 
As  autumn's  leaves  were  falling, 
.■\  bleak  November  day. 
And  autumns  sadn?£S  chilling 
Tliebe  gallant  hearts  In  gray. 
The  season  of  the  southern  catise 
Was  in  its  autumn's  sere, 
And  Eummer's  hope  was  waning, 
And  death's  chill  winter  netr. 
But  southern  souls  undaunted  dared 
T'he  awful  charge  to  make 
Upon  Fort  Sanders'  baatloned  beighta. 
Tnese  heights,  to  die,  or  take. 
Nor  hunger  then,  nor  bleeding  feet. 
Nor  e'en  luve's  cause  a  plea. 
They  nobly  offered  up  ttelr  all. 
This  flower  of  chivalry. 

Three  times  they  charged,  nor  shot,  nor  shell, 
Nor  pain,  nor  dc.uh,  nor  loss 
Were  aught,  but  through  their  flery  heU 
They  bore  their  lonely  cross. 
As  Christ  upon  His  bowed  form  bor« 
His  cross  up  Calvary's  hill. 
Through  shrieking  shot  and  shell  that  tore 
Their  souls  and  limbs,  they  mounted  atlU; 
Until  upon  the  parapet. 
Within  the  fearftil  cannon'a  mouth. 
O'er  piles  of  slain,  undaunted  yet, 
Tbey  placed  the  standard  of  the  Soutii. 
On  high  they  placed  their  country's  pride. 
To  death  alone  they  bowed  their  heads, 
They  could  not  hold  the  heights,  so  died. 
These  glorious,  faithful,  living  dead. 
Tis  well,  O  Daughters,  that  you  raise 
A  s'.one  to  your  dear  dead  on  honor's  field. 
Your  heritage,  nohlesse  oblige. 
Their  life  they  gave,  their  trust  they  did  not 

yield. 
O.  well  these  words  you  write  In  stone. 
They  greet  the  eyes  of  passers-by, 
They  lift  in  true  harmonious  tone. 
They  rise  Uke  incense  to  the  sky — 
"Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight, 
"Nor  time's  remorseless  doom. 
"Shall  dim  one  ray  of  glory's  light, 
"That  gilds  your  glorious  tomb." 

Following  the  memorial  ode.  well  ren- 
dered by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Martin,  the 
Citadel  Band  played  the  Bonnie  Blue 
Flag.  Then  came  the  chief  feature  of 
the  afternoon's  exercises,  the  address 
by  Congressman  Joskph  R.  Bhysom.  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  well  known  for  his 
oratory. 

BRYSON  PRAISES  MOTHERS  OF  THI  COMTEOCRATES 

Congressman  Joseph  R.  Brtsom,  of  Green- 
ville, at  exercises  conducted  yesterday  In 
Magnolia  Cemetery  by  the  Ladies'  Memorial 
Association  of  Charleston  paid  tribute  to  the 
no'ole  part  of  the  mothers  of  men,  the  women 
cf  the  South,  in  the  War  between  the  States. 

To  his  unending  Joy,  he  said  their  sons, 
the  heroes  of  the  Confederacy,  are  more  and 
more  honored  as  time  goes  on.  The  speaker 
said  he  had  on  two  occasions  recently  taken 
part  in  celebrations  held  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
honoring  the  Confederate  dead.  The  birth- 
days cf  Lee  and  Jefferson  Da-vis  are  celebrated 
in  Washington  with  Joy  and  appreciation, 
and  General  Lee  is  often  spoken  of  In  na- 
tional circles  as  one  of  the  greatest  Americans 
of  all  times,  he  said. 

Congressman  Bstson,  who  has  two  sons  at 
Citadel,  cited  the  "contributloa  which  the 
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heritage  of  courage  and  adherence  to  duty 
of  southern  men  Is  making  in  the  present 
World  War."  This  country  has  now  the 
greatest  number  of  men  under  arms  In  its 
history,  and  the  nobility  and  valor  of  the 
soldiers  of  today  are  a  credit  to  the  Nation, 
he  said. 

Commending  the  heroism  of  the  mothers 
and  women  of  America,  he  praised  the  incul- 
cation of  principle  in  modern  men.  Of  this 
city  he  said:  "The  whole  State  looks  to 
Charleston  for  the  charm  of  culture  and  re- 
hnement." 

A  memorial  cde  dedicated  to  the  Charleston 
generals  of  the  Confederacy,  written  by  Miss 
Maude  Waddell,  poet  laureate  general  of  the 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association, 
was  read  by  the  Reverend  Wrllace  Martin, 
rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
th?  Redeemer. 

The  procession  marched  from  the  gates  of 
the  cemetery  to  the  Confederate  lot.  where 
the  1.100  grave-  cf  Confederate  soldiers  were 
decorated.  Thrre  G.  L.  Bu:st  Rivers  presided 
over  the  ercercises  cf  the  association,  which 
has  continuously  ccmmemcraied  Memorial 
Day  for  nearly  three-quaiters  cf  a  century. 
Its  president  is  Mrs.  Ro'cne  Gerard  Rackley, 
who  is  also  president  of  the  Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  Association.  Mi:rshal  cf 
the  day  was  Emmons  Welch. 

The  "processional,  bv  the  Citadel  Btnd.  un- 
der the  direction  of  Carl  Metts,  was  followed 
by  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers.  The  opening 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  Reverend  Marshall 
Travers.  rector  of  St.  Philip's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  The  tand's  other  num- 
bers were  How  Firm  a  Foundation,  the  Bonn.e 
Blue  Flag.  D:xie.  and  Taps. 

Coreressman  Bryson  substituted  for  Rep- 
resentative L.  Mendel  Ri\ers,  who  was  un- 
able to  address  the  exercises  because  of  Illness 
In  his  family.  The  Reverend  St.  John  Patat. 
assistant  pester  of  St.  Patrick's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  pronounced  the  benediction. 
Taps  closed  the  ceremony. 

After  the  inspiring  address  by  Con- 
gressman Bryson  the  Citadel  Band 
played  Dixie.  Then  the  Reverend  St. 
John  Patat,  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Roman  Catholic  Church,  pro- 
nounced the  benediction.  After  which 
the  exercises,  the  association's  mark  of 
respect  for  the  dead,  came  to  a  beautiful 
close  with  Taps,  sounding  far  in  the  dis- 
tance and  eclioing  sweetly  across  the 
river  on  the  farther  shore. 

Confeder\tei5  Southern 

Memorial  Association, 
Cnarleston.  S.  C.  May  27.  1943. 
Representative  Joseph  R.  Bryson, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  De.'^r  Mr.  Bhyewn:  I  appreciated  very 
much  your  kind  letter  of  the  22d,  and  am 
sending  you  the  Information  requested.  In 
the  name  of  the  Ladles'  Memorial  Association 
and  myself,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
splendid  address  on  Memorial  Day,  and  hope 
that  at  some  other  time  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  you  again. 

With    kindest    personal    regards    and    best 
wlihe:,  I  am, 

Youis  sincerely. 

Pauline  Livingston  Racklet, 

President. 


A  Son  Speaks  to  His  Father 


officers  of  the  l.\dizs' 


memorial  asscx;iation 

President:  Mrs  Roscoe  Gerard  Rackley. 

First  vice  president:  Miss  St.  Clair  Jacques. 

Second  vice  president:  Mrs.  Emmons 
Welch. 

Recording  secretary:  Mrs.  T.  Ritchie 
Simmons. 

Corresponding  secretary:  Mr*  Frnnie  M. 
Muller. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  J.  F.  Porcher. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  L\NE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter 
received  by  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Murphy,  clerk 
of  committees  of  the  City  Council  of 
Lynn.  Mass.,  from  his  son  John,  who  is 
serving  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  and  is  at  present  stationed  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

Since  this  letter  wi*s  written,  the  boy 
has  seen  considerable  action  at  Guadal- 
canal, an  island  which  has  become  al- 
most a  symbol  of  marine  coiiraEte  and 
fighting  ability.  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention  to  this  letter  because  it  mani- 
fests so  well  the  sentiment  which  inspii  es 
!^o  many  of  our  callant  youths  who  arc 
in  the  armed  forces.  It  is  an  expression 
of  the  basic  and  truest  sentiments  of 
faith,  hope,  ?.nd  love. 
The  l3tter  follows: 

New  River,  June  2.  1942. 
Ee.\r  Pa  :  If  you  rem.ember,  I  took  you  aside 
last  Sunday  at  the  airport,  and  told  you  I  was 
going  to  write  you  a  letter,  and  address  It  to 
the  city  hall.  This  Is  It.  The  reason  I  didn't 
send  this  home  is  because  this  is  more  or  less 
a  personal   letter. 

You  know.  Pa,  the  last  two  times  I  have 
been  home  I  intended  to  have  a  heart  to 
heart  talk  with  you,  and  tell  you  Just  how 
much  you,  auntie,  and  Ed  have  meant  to  me. 
We  may  as  well  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  We 
are  at  war  and  I  am  in  the  Marine  Corps.  I 
may  come  back  alive,  and  then  again.  I  may 
not.  Once  you  happened  to  say  to  me,  "It 
Isn't  hard  to  die."  I  believe  you  Pa,  Just  as 
I  have  believed  everything  you  have  ever  told 
me.  I  shan't  be  afraid  to  die.  and  if  I  do. 
Pa,  I  don't  want  you  to  .grieve.  After  all  you 
have  had  me  with  you  for  24  years,  and  my 
mother  had  me  for  Just  a  few  days.  I  am 
sure  she  Is  looking  forward  to  seeing  me  again, 
and  I  most  surely  am  looking  forward  to  see- 
ing her.  In  the  event  of  my  death.  If  you  look 
at  it  in  the  way  I  have  Just  mentioned  your 
heart  will  be,  I  might  ay,  even  gladdened 
Instead  of  saddened.  It's  easy  to  say  thank 
you  for  all  the  material  things  you  have  given 
me — my  home,  education,  up  bringing,  etc.. 
but  it  Is  more  difflctilt  to  express  my  love  fcr 
you   In   mere   words. 

I  never  wanted  very  much  out  of  life  in  a 
wordly  sense.  I  never  really  got  much  either. 
If  you  looked  at  it  from  a  materialistic  view- 
point. But  really  I  have  had  a  very  happy 
life.  I  have  had  the  love  of  y">u,  Ed,  and 
auntie.  You  three  have  been  my  entire  world, 
and  I  wanted  only  out  of  life  that  we  four 
should  have  a  happy  home,  and  a  great  love 
for  each  other.  How  many  times  has  auntie 
said  to  me,  "John,  you  have  a  good  father, 
always  love  him.  and  be  good  to  him.  Some- 
times I  get  impatient  with  him.  but  he  is 
t)etter  than  the  average  man."  Aimtle  has 
had  a  pretty  lonely  life,  she  may  not  be  an 
Intellectual  giant,  a  charming  hostess,  a  bril- 
liant conversationalist,  nor  any  other  qual- 
ity that  would  mark  hers  as  a  woman's  life 
successfully  lived  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
But  you  know  she  has  a  heart  of  gold,  and 
more  important  she  has  put  the  love  and  fear 
of  God  in  my  heart.     I  think  my  mother 


would  consider  that  more  important  than  the 
quality  of  clothing  she  hai  worn,  or  the  Im- 
portant friends  I  might  have  if  I  was  brought 
up  by  a  more  fashionable  yet  less  morally  good 
woman. 

As  for  Ed,  I  am  sure  otir  affection  for  one 
another  has  been  very  great.  We  never  had 
that  affection  lessened  by  anything  that  has 
happened  during  cur  lives.  As  the  years  have 
gone  by  my  love  for  Ed  has  deepened. 

Well,  Pa,  all  I  have  written,  I  wanted  to 
say  to  you  In  person,  but  I  guess  I  lacked  the 
courage.  Whether  I  will  sec  you  again  In 
this  life,  is  up  to  God.  If  not,  I  am  locking 
forward  to  that  happiest  reunion  of  all. 
Love, 

John. 


The  Forsottan  Men  of  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF   MARTIJIND 

IN  TKE  HOUdE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17.  1943 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  article  entitled  "The  Forgot- 
ten Men  of  Today,"  published  in  the 
Cumberland  News,  Cumberland.  Md., 
June  11,  1943: 

THE  FORGOTTEN    MEN   OF  TODAY 

A  Washington  dispatch  by  the  Associated 
Press  leports  Senator  Geobge,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  es  saying 
that,  although  Americans  are  alreedy  taxed 
as  heavily  as  th?  British  and  the  Canadians. 
Congress  is  ready  to  go  to  work  on  a  new 
tax  bill  "as  scon  as  President  Roosevelt  has 
some  suggestions." 

Two  things  may  be  said  as  to  the  word 
from  the  White  House.  One  is  that  neither 
It  nor  the  Treasury  had  any  positive  con- 
structive suggestions  ae  to  a  tax  fclil  when 
the  present  mongrel  measure  was  for  months 
on  the  fire  and  cooking.  The  other  is  that 
it  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Congress  that  it  dare 
not  take  any  step  without  first  consulting 
the  master's  voice. 

But  as  for  the  framing  of  a  new  tax 
measure,  which,  of  course,  would  mean  a 
further  load  of  taxation,  some  very  pertinent 
things  may  be  said.  Gabriel  Heatter,  the 
popular  radio  commentator,  said  some  of 
them  in  one  of  hU  ta^  this  week  when 
he  wondered  whether  my  consideration  is 
to  be  given  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  who 
have  l>een  outrageously  discriminated  against 
Ir  f.iis  grave  matter  of  Income  taxation. 

Heatter  pointed  to  the  taxpayers  who  are 
unjustly  penalized  by  the  effort  to  catch  those 
who  have  received  Juicy  increases  In  their 
Incomes  through  work  In  war  industries  and 
through  profits  from  those  industries,  for 
the  declared  purpose  of  closing  the  Infla- 
tionary gap  caused  by  their  Increased  spend- 
Irfgs.  In  order  to  reach  these  swollen  Incomea, 
lt\as  been  deemed  necessary  to  penalize 
heavny-the  millions  of  taxpayers  whoee  In- 
comes have  decreased  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  their  wages  and  salaries  have  remaned 
static  for  several  years  while  their  Incomes 
have  at  the  same  time  actually  been  decreased 
by  reason  of  constantly  rising  costs  of  living. 

These   workers,  numbering  Into  the  mil- 
lions, are  the  forgotten  men  of  the  present 
day.     In  the  households  of  these  millions, 
Heatter  declared,  and  he  was  mdtUglng  m 
I   no  fanciful  exaggerations  when  he  dia  so. 
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the  earners  are  wondering  how  to  the  world 
they  will  be  able  to  make  ends  meet  ifter 
their  wages  and  salaries  are  cut  by  20  percent, 
beginning  July  1,  when  the  new  Income-tax 
bill  comes  into  operation  on  their  pocket- 
books,  and  when  they  will  subsequently  hare 
to  pay  part  of  the  taxes  based  on  the  income 
of  last  year  and  are  asked  to  contribute  not 
the  10  percent  hitherto  requested  by  the 
35  percent  now  \irged  for  War  bonds. 

These  oppressed  millions  can  truly  wonder 
and  worry  where  the  money  is  to  be  found  to 
pay  the  rent,  clothing,  and  food  bills  and 
the  other  Inescapable  bills,  such  as  those  for 
medicines,  medical  care,  interest  on  debts, 
insxirance  premiums,  and  the  like.  They 
know  they  can  reduce  on  some  of  these  but 
they  also  realise,  with  dismay,  that  the  most 
of  them  Just  can't  be  cut. 

If  a  new  tax  bill  is  attempted,  certainly  the 
ph?ht  of  these  perplexed  millions,  which  In- 
clude thousands  of  families  in  the  Cvmiber- 
land  area,  should  have  some  decent  consid- 
eration If  the  tax  load  Is  to  be  shared  equi- 
tably, as  It  should  be. 

Heitter  wonders  who  is  to  speak  for  these 
unorganized,  bjrpassod.  forpnttcn  men,  and 
does  his  earnest  bit  in  giving  them  some 
articulation.  This  newspaper  has  been  try- 
ing to  do  so  far  some  time,  at  the  risk  of 
becoming  boreecme.  It  is  hoped  that  others 
will  sense  the  rank  injustice  of  it  all  and 
do  likewise.  These  forgotten  men  comprise 
an  Important  sepment  of  the  population,  on 
whom  the  essential  strength  of  the  civilian 
economy,  so  necessary  for  supporting  the  war 
effort,  so  largely  depends. 


War  Labor  Disputes  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  sacmcAH 

Of  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
lB4>eaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcotD,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Representative  Fobbt 
A.  HAiNEsa.  Republican,  of  Indiana  on 
the  National  Radio  Forum.  Wednesday, 
June  16.  1943,  over  station  WMAL, 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  the  subject  War 
Labor  Disputes  Act: 

Let  me  thank  the  Blue  Network,  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  and  you.  lir.  Stoddard,  for  thla 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  new  War  Labor 
XMsputes  Act  and  Its  significance  In  this  pe- 
riod of  wartinie  labor  unrest.  I  belle v«  this 
la  one  of  the  most  Important  enactments  of 
this  Seventy-eighth  Congress.  I  believe  that 
with  Intelligent  administration  this  act  will 
do  mocta  to  end  wartime  strlkea  aixl  work 
stoppages,  and  will  gr«atly  help  to  restore 
the  atmosphere  of  harmony  and  cooperation 
at  home,  which  la  ao  neeeaaary  for  the  suc- 
eesaful  proaecutton  of  the  war  on  a  doaea 
battle  fronts  abroad.  I  am  grateful,  there- 
fore, for  this  opportunity  to  halp  toward  « 
national  understanding  of  thla  new  act  and 
thejMirpoee  which  Oongreaa  had  In  mind  in 
ttspaaaage. 

calm,  careful  study  of  this  measuie  la  to  be 
desired  for  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  high- 
ly controversial  subject.  Any  tlase  we  start 
talking  about  natkuud  labor  IsflslatloB  we 
are  prone  to  generate  more  heat  than  llglht. 
Witness  the  recent  hlatcny  o(  leglalation  ai 
this  type.  When  ttoe  lfatU»al  Labor  Aels- 
tlona  Act  was  written,  the  shock  to  owner- 
ah'p  and  management  was  Btich.  that  we  had 
an  ardent  group  o(^  legal  advisers  assuring 


employers  In  advance  ol  any  court  tests  that 
the  law  was  unconstltutitional  and  could 
safely  be  ignored.  We  saw  numerous  con- 
troversies In  which  ownership  and  manage- 
ment gladly  followed  this  injudicious  advice. 

This,  please  let  me  assure  you.  Is  not  to 
deny  that  there  were  and  are  grave  weak- 
nesses and  shortcomings  In  our  recently  writ- 
ten labor  legislation.  The  history  of  labor 
relations  during  and  since  the  enactment  of 
this  New  Deal  magna  carta  of  labor  proves 
oilierwise  all  too  clearly.  The  fact  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  repeatedly  tried 
to  write  remedial  legislation  is  recognition 
that  this  new  field  of  law  is  still  Imperfect 
and  Incomplete.  But  It  is  not  my  purpose 
here  to  attack  or  defend  these  laws.  I  merely 
point  out  that  the  reaction  they  arouse  has 
invariably  been  highly  emotional. 

Look  what  has  happened  since  the  enact- 
ment of  these  laws  which  labor  described  as 
its  Magna  Carta.  Whereas  ov.nershlp  and 
management  reacted  bitterly  to  the  laws  In 
the  first  place,  labor  leadership  has  even 
more  bitterly  and  acrimoniously  fought  every 
effort  to  alter  these  laws,  even  in  the  slirht- 
est  particular.  So  far  as  labor  leadership  and 
the  labor  press  are  concerned,  any  person  in 
or  out  of  Congress  who  so  much  as  proposes 
to  dot  an  "i"  or  cross  a  "t"  In  any  PXlFtlng 
measure  touching  the  privileges  and  advan- 
tages Tjf  labor  organizatlonb  is  flatly  de- 
nounced as  an  enemy  of  labor. 

Well,  obviously  that  attitude  is  as  foolish 
and  shortsighted  as  the  position  of  the  Lib- 
erty League  lawyers  who  refused  to  face  the 
realities  of  those  conditions  which  put  this 
special  grmip  of  labor  laws  on  the  books  In  the 
first  place.  It  la  Just  as  unrealistic  and  un- 
wise as  the  attitude  of  monopolistic  and 
predatory  buslncEs  and  financial  interests 
which  unyieldingly  fought  every  effort  at 
regulation. 

It  is  well  to  remember  the  Inescapable  fact 
that  special  privileges  and  special  immuni- 
ties simply  cannot  exist  for  long  under  the 
American  system.  Wherever  a  national  mo- 
nopoly has  existed,  wherever  special  powers 
and  prlveleges  have  been  vested  in  private 
Individuals  or  groups,  there  invariably  has 
developed  a  corresponding  set  of  ccunter- 
balancing  and  restricting  regulations.  Busi- 
ness and  finance  have  learned  that  lesson. 
Wherever  business  or  finance  became  tex}  big 
and  powerful  for  control  by  open  competi- 
tion, a  greater  power — the  sovereign  power  of 
the  American  people — has  stepped  in  to  im- 
pose controls  upon  it.  Wherever  special  prlv- 
lle^  has  been  vested  in  private  individuals  or 
organizations.  It  Is  granted  only  under  spe- 
cial regtilatory  precautions.  It  is  Jxist  taken 
for  granted  power  and  light  companies,  tele- 
phone companies,  and  transportation  systems 
ahall  operate  imder  laws  which  determine 
rates  as  well  as  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
service. 

It  la  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  the 
wisdom  or  desirability  of  placing  labor  cr- 
ganteatlons  In  the  position  of  monopoly  or 
special  privilege.  That  is  a  question  which 
time  and  experience  alone  can  determine. 
It  la  stiJBclent  for  this  discussion  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  American  labor  unions. 
or  perhaps  to  state  the  matter  more  exactly, 
American  labor  leadership  has  been  placed 
essftly  In  that  positton  under  the  new  laws 
and  the  prevailing  policy  which  this  admin- 
istration has  followed.  Now.  the  question  is. 
How  fltiall  this  special  privilege  or  monoply 
be  oontralled  and  regulated  m  the  public 
Interest  so  long  as  It  may  exist? 

Labor  leadership  wlU  best  serve  the  mil- 
lions of  eonunon  Amwlnans  It  seeks  to  rep- 
resent If  It  wUl  absAdon  bUnd.  bitter  oppo- 
sition to  any  regulation  and  alt  calmly  In 
cmnrtllatloo  on  this  quesfcloD.  For  there  is  a 
sale.  ■•as.  leasimable  middle  ground  which 
we  most  oaqthm  azul  oocttpy  if  we  ever  ex- 
pect to  resell  a  practical  soluticsi  of  this 
problem. 

Let  us  examine  this  new  ^ar  Labor  Dis- 
putes Act  which  now  needs  only  the  Presi- 


dent's signature  to  become  law.  Let  us  break 
It  down  to  see  actually  what  Congress  has  en- 
acted. At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  this  act.  It  merely  incorpo- 
rates proposals  which  have  been  repeatedly 
advanced  within  the  past  4  years  and  which 
have  been  approved  previou-^ly  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate. 

Principal  Senate  contribution  to  this 
measure  Is  the  provision  which  validates  the 
seizure  of  property  by  the  Executive  in  pe- 
riods of  labor  disputes  which  interfere  with. 
or  threaten  to  interfere  with,  production  es- 
sential to  the  war  effort.  This  merely  legal- 
izes the  course  the  President  has  been  fol- 
lowing upon  questionable  authority  during 
the  past  2  years  when  the  ordinary  machin- 
ery for  collective  bargaining  and  conciliation 
failed  to  settle  labor  disputes.  This  is  the 
main  provision  cf  the  Connally  bill  of  1941, 
as  well  as  of  the  current  Connally  bill,  both 
approved  by  large  majorities  in  the  Senate. 

Of  this  validation  cjf  property  seizure,  I 
have  had  much  to  say  since  it  was  first  seri- 
ously advanced  in  1941.  I  shall  say  more  of 
It  later  here 

In  this  act  Congress  has  also  given  legal 
status  and  power  to  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  an  agency  which  was  established  by 
Executive  order,  and  which  has  been  func- 
tioning on  inexact  and  inadequate  authouty 
delegated  by  the  President  from  his  very 
great  and  undefined  emergency  war  powers. 
Hereafter  the  Board  will  have  the  power  ol 
subpena  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  to  secure  documents,  records,  and 
other  material  pertinent  to  the  question  be- 
fore it.  If  anyone  should  seek  to  resist  this 
authority,  the  Board  may  call  upon  any  Fed- 
eral court  of  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  Its  order, 
and  the  Federal  circuit  courts  are  specifically 
authorized  by  this  measure  to  act  in  enforce- 
ment. These  provisions  put  a  legal  founoa- 
t!cn  under  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
vvhich,  in  my  opinion,  will  greatly  enhance 
it.-i  effectiveness. 

Principal  contribution  by  the  House  and. 
In  my  own  opinion,  the  vitally  Important  part 
of  this  act,  is  section  8.  which  provides  for  » 
30-day  period  of  conciliation  before  any  strike 
or  work  stoppage  In  a  war  Industry  may  be 
undertaken;  and  which  provides  that  there 
shall  be  no  interruption  of  production  un- 
leiM  the  employees  so  decide  by  secret  ballot 
in  an  orderly  election  supervised  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  held  at 
tlie  end  of  this  30-day  period  if  conciliation 
fails  to  settle  the  dispute. 

I  want  to  say  and  with  all  possible  empha- 
si.=,  that  this  Is  the  most  Important  provision 
of  this  entire  act.  It  ought  to  be  immedi- 
ately apparent  that  by  this  provision  Con- 
gress has  demonstrated  Its  Implicit  faith  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  American  labor  not  only 
to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  production  for 
war  but  to  order  Its  own  affairs  within  its  own 
organizations.  Violent  objection  has  been 
raised  to  this  provision,  both  by  labor  leader- 
ship and  b>-  officials  within  the  administra- 
tion. I  shall,  therefore,  return  to  this  pro- 
vision later. 

A  penalty  provision  has  also  been  made 
a  part  of  this  act.  Any  person  who  cberoes, 
influences,  or  conspires  with  another  person 
to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  •  Govern- 
ment-owned or  controlled  plant  or  property, 
or  who  aids  in  any  way  with  an  activity  Inter- 
fering with  the  operation  of  such  a  plant 
or  property  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5  000,  or  to  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  1  year,  or  both.  Thwe 
has  been,  and  will  be.  considerable  conf vision 
and  misunderstanding  about  this  penalty 
provision,  due,  I  might  say.  in  no  small 
measure  to  deliberate  misinterpretation,  so 
I  want  to  make  this  provision  perfectly  clear. 
Please  understand  that  these  pitn*itjfa  apply 
only  in  case  where  a  plant,  a  mine,  or  an 
industrial  property  has  been  seized  already 
and  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  a  busi- 
ness or  industry  which  is  operating  under  prl- 
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vate  management,  and  these  penalties  do  not 
apply  against  any  person  In  such  a  privately 
managed  business  or  Industry.  Because  this 
provision  might  mistakenly  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  an  individual  will  be  unable  to 
quit  his  Job  If  he  so  desires,  let  me  assure 
you  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  provision, 
or  anywhere  else  In  this  act,  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  interpreted  to  force  an  individual 
to  work  against  his  will. 

Section  9  of  this  act  will  prohibit  political 
contributions  by  labor  unions  by  a  very 
simple  amendment  cf  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1025. 

This  assesses  exactly  the  same  penalties 
for  violation  by  a  labor  organization  now  in 
effect  against  any  national  bank  or  corpora- 
tion.- The  Justice  of  this  provision  will  be 
apparent  to  any  fair-minded  person.  A  labor 
un.on,  ju5t  like  a  corporation,  is  made  up 
cf  individuals  of  every  political  faith.  The 
labor  union  can  contribute  to  a  political 
party  only  from  the  dues.  fees,  and  assess- 
ments contributed  by.  and  belonging  to  the 
membership.  That  money  in  a  union  tre:is- 
ury  no  more  belongs  to  the  union  president 
than  the  funds  of  a  corporation  belong  to  its 
general  manager;  and  there  Is  utterly  no 
Justice  in  forcing  an  individual  to  contribute, 
at  the  whim  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  his 
organization,  to  a  political  party  to  which  he 
per-sonally  may  be  opposed  In  principle. 

This  Is  a  protection  to  the  man  or  woman 
in  the  ranks  of  labor  which  I  believe  will  be 
opposed  only  by  the  labor  politicians  who 
are  reluctant  to  relinquish  the  tremendous 
power  and  Influence  they  have  wielded  In 
recent  years.  In  fact,  no  one  who  agrees 
with  the  sound  principle  of  the  Corruot  Prac- 
tices Act  itself  can  consistently  object  to  this 
provision. 

There  you  have  the  real  meat  cf  this  War 
Labor  Disputes  Act.  There  are  other  im- 
portant provisions,  principally  imposing  i-e- 
Btrictlons  and  limitations  upon  this  author- 
ity of  the  Executive  to  seize  private  property. 
Note,  first,  that  the  President  shall  return 
to  Us  private  owners^  any  property  seized 
under  the  authority  of  this  act  within  60 
days  after  normal  production  has  been  re- 
sumed. 

Note,  too.  th?t  this  act  applies  for  the 
duration  only,  and  that  it  shall  cease  to  be 
in  effect  not  more  than  6  months  after  the 
end  of  hostilities  In  the  present  war.  But  if 
you  want  to  understand  how  reluctantly  Con- 
gress validated  th!s  practice  of  property 
seizure,  please  notice  that  Congress  reserves 
to  Itself  the  right  to  kill  this  whole  act  by 
concurrent  resolution.  For  those  of  you  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  this  le^-islative 
technicality,  let  me  explain  that  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  unlike  the  ordinary  act  of 
Congress,  does  not  require  the  sanction  of 
the  President  to  become  effective.  If  Con- 
gress desires  to  kill  the  ordinary  law.  it  must 
have  Presidential  approval,  or  muster  a  tvo- 
thlrds  majority  In  both  Houses  exactly  as 
when  It  passes  a  law  over  the  Presidents 
veto. 

In  this  Instance  Congress  has  carefully  tied 
a  string  to  the  act  ty  which  it  can  readily 
withdraw  this  extraordinary  authority  any 
time  a  majority  feels  that  the  authority  is 
being  abused. 

Much  more  Important,  however,  than  the 
limit  of  time,  and  the  right  to  nullify  which 
Congress  has  written  into  this  act.  is  the  fact 
that  the  principal  limitation  has  been  placed 
equarelv  In  the  hands  of  labor— not  labor 
leadership,  please  understand,  but  the  real 
rank  and  file  of  labor. 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  I  would 
have  more  to  say  about  the  principle  of  prop- 
erty seizure,  and  I  want  to  add  now  that  It 
wns  who  led  the  fight  In  the  House  which 
killed  the  original  Connally  bill,  authoriz- 
ing property  seizure,  after  it  had  overwhelm- 


ingly passed  the  Senate  In  1941.  Again  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  play  an  Important  role 
in  the  formulation  of  this  present  act;  and 
again  I  have  vigorously  opposed  this  prin- 
ciple of  property  seizures.  I  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  the  principle  is  un-Amer- 
ican; that  It  is  no  real  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems which  cause  labor  disturbances;  that 
it  is  a  serious  danger  to  the  American  sj-stcm 
of  free  enterprise;  and  that,  above  all,  it  is 
a  direct  and  immediate  threat  to  labor. 

How  then,  you  may  properly  ask.  can  I  sup- 
port a  measure  which  si}eciflcally  validates 
a  principle  of  which  I  am  so  fearful?  My 
answer  is  that  in  validating  the  principle,  we 
have  written  In  effective  restraints  which 
ought  to  insure  that  this  extraordinary  au- 
thority will  never  be  used  destructively. 

And  let  me  stress  this.  I  have  unlimited 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  average  man  and 
woman  who  labors.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  trust  them  to  cooperate,  to  prevent  inter- 
ruptions in  war  production,  to  preserve 
American  free  enterprise,  and  to  protect  the 
right  and  privileges  of  the  Individual.  That 
is,  I  trust  them  if  they  are  protected  from 
coercion,  intimidation,  and  undue  Influence; 
and  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
reach  their  own  decisions  calinly  and  Judici- 
ously— as  they  will  be  if  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  fairly  and  courageously  admin- 
istered. 

I  have  no  way  of  estimating  labor's  opinion 
in  advance,  but  I  am  willing  to  stake  my 
reputation  that  the  average  working  man  or 
woman  will  welcome  and  applaud  this  act; 
and  will  arise  In  a  way  we  can  all  be  proud 
of  to  this  responsibility  and  this  opportunity 
we  are  placing  in  their  hands. 

We  think  of  this  act  first  in  terms  of  our 
war  effort.  We  do  desperately  want  to  sub- 
merge all  personal  and  group  Interests  to 
the  all-Important  Job  of  winning  the  war  at 
the  least  possible  cost  In  blood  and  treasure, 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  So  the  first 
problem  is  to  deliver  our  maximum  effort  to 
this  purpose,  no  matter  whose  toes  may  be 
trampled  In  the  process. 

You  can't  make  me  believe  that  the  man 
or  woman  In  the  ranks  of  labor  feels  any 
differently  on  this  score  then  the  farmer, 
fhopkeeper.  or  banker,  for  labor's  sons, 
brotliers.  fathers,  and  husbanca  are  out  there 
on  the  fighting  fronts  Just  like  the  kin  of 
ever/  other  American  group.  When  it  comes 
to  deciding  between  the  things  those  fighting 
men  need,  and  the  special  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages and  power  of  that  little  handful  of 
men  who  are  the  labor  Ipaders-hlp.  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  what  labor's  answer  is  going 
to  te.  There  Just  aren't  going  to  be  any 
strikes  or  work  stoppages  If  labor  is  given  the 
positive  assurance  of  a  square  deal,  with  an 
honest  chance  to  write  its  own  answer. 

It  is  too  bad  that  this  legislation  should 
have  been  written  In  a  m.oment  of  stress,  for 
high  emotion  is  a  poor  guide  to  the  solution 
of  national  problems.  It  will  be  unfortunate, 
also,  if  the  American  people  look  upon  this 
act  as  intended  to  deal  with  a  single  situa- 
tion, or  with  a  single  stubborn  labor  leader. 
True,  it  Is  temporary  legislation,  designed 
only  for  the  war  period;  but  I  like  to  think 
of  it  as  something  more  than  that.  I  like  to 
think  of  It  as  a  sound  first  step  toward  the 
formulation  of  a  definite,  permanent  code  of 
just,  fair,  and  understandable  labor  laws. 
When  we  approach  that  state  of  law  and 
order,  then  we  can  look  for  labor  statesman- 
ship to  replace  the  hodgepodge  of  labor 
politics  which  is  solely  responsible  for  otu" 
present  problems. 

I  want  to  comment  Just  briefly  on  the 
strong  objections  to  this  act  which  have  been 
voiced  for  several  sources.  Administration 
officials  warn  that  we  are  recognizing  In  this 
act  the  right  to  strike  in  wartime;  or  the 
right  to  strike  against  the  Government.     I 


would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  individual  the 
right  to  strike  any  time.  In  war  or  in  peace, 
except  against  the  Government.  This  act 
does  recognize  that  Individual  right,  as  X 
think  we  always  must.  If  we  are  not  to  de- 
scend into  slave  labor.  I  want  to  point  out, 
however,  that  this  act  doesn't  In  any  sense 
of  the  word  alter  the  obvious  fact  that  there 
are  national  rights  which  always  supersede 
the  rights  of  the  Individual.  There  is  no 
private,  p^'sonal  right — and  I  am  sure  that 
every  patriotic  laboring  man  and  woman 
agrees  with  me  in  this — to  strike  against  cur 
war  effort,  or  to  endanger  our  national  se- 
curity and  welfare.  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to 
trust  the  average  American  citizen  to  recog- 
nize and  admit  these  limitations  upon  every 
single  one  of  his  personal  rights;  and  I  am 
not  greatly  concerned  that  this  act  will  set 
a  precedent  which  any  loyal  American  will 
seek  to  employ  to  the  danger  cf  his  country. 
As  to  the  rights  to  bargain  with,  and  strike 
against,  the  Government  attributed  to  this 
act,  I  think  they  fall  In  the  same  category, 
and  dissolve  under  the  same  assurances  Just 
mentioned.  The  fact  is  clearly  established 
that  no  strike  may  be  undertaken  against 
government. 

There  is  another  g.oup  which  says  that 
this  is  a  labor-coddling  Government,  which 
will  use  the  property  seiruie  of  this  act.  not 
to  regulate  Its  political  alHefc.  the  labor  lead- 
ers, but  to  destroy  free  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate industry  in  America.  To  them  I  point 
again  to  the  limitations  set  forth  In  this  act. 
I  want  to  say.  also,  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  labor  pretty  well  realize  that  every  con- 
cession ever  gained  from  this  administra- 
tion has  been  In  exchange  for  definite  po- 
litical guarantees  which  its  leadership  so  far 
has  been  willing  to  give.  I  think  that  the 
men  and  women  In  labor  also  know  perfectly 
well  that  an  all-powerful  authority  which 
can  grant  special  privileges  and  Immunities 
can  Just  as  well  Impose  hardships  and  pen- 
alties. 

Finally,  there  is  that  group  of  labor  lead- 
ership which  strenuously  opposes  this  whole 
measure,  condemning,  among  other  things, 
the  right  of  the  individuals  within  the  ranks 
of  labor  to  make  their  own  decisions  In 
elections  by  secret  ballot.  Just  one  fact 
need  be  mentioned  here  to  show  how  In- 
consistent this  leadership  Ic.  There  has  been 
legislation  in  every  recent  session  of  Con- 
gress to  outlaw  State  poll  taxes  wh'ch  de- 
prive the  individual  citizen  of  the  right  to 
vote  in  national  elections.  Certainly,  a 
number  of  our  States  are  guilty  of  abuses. 
against  which  I  think  labor  has  been  abso- 
lutely right  in  protesting.  I.  too.  have  sup- 
ported these  proposals  to  outlaw  poll-tax 
abtises. 

But  If  labor  leaders  can  cry  out  against 
these  abtises  by  the  several  States  which  prac- 
tice them,  how  can  they  consistently  and 
reasonably  oppose  the  provisions  of  this  act 
which  would  give  to  every  man  and  woman 
in  labor  a  full  voice  In  the  conduct  of  his 
own  organization? 

There,  my  friends,  may  be  the  key  to  this 
whole  situation.  Possibly  much  of  our  labor 
problem  arises  from  the  ambitions  for  abso- 
lute power  on  the  part  of  labor  leadership. 
Possibly  we  have  a  labor  problem  at  all  only 
because  the  leadership  Insists  that  it.  not 
the  rank  and  file  membership,  shall  rule  and 
direct  the  destinies  of  labor. 

I  have  steadfastly  held  that  the  Americans 
In  the  ranks  of  labor  will  quickly  put  an  end 
to  any  labor  problems  If  we  will  Just  give 
them  the  opportimity.  I  think  that  anyone 
who  opposes  this  type  of  legislation  either 
questions  the  intelligence  of  the  average  man 
and  woman  in  labor,  or  deliberately  tries  to 
deprive  them  of  their  American  rights  merely 
to  cling  to  his  own  special  privileges  rnd  ad- 
vantages. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  naofSTLv&mA 

nf  THK  HOU8X  OP  RXPRSaKNTAllVBS 

Thursday.  June  17.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequently 
I  have  alluded  to  the  outstanding  patri- 
otism ot  Americans  of  Slovak  descent. 
Their  contribution  as  a  people  to  the  war 
effort  is  an  outstanding  one  deserving 
of  the  plaudits  of  all  loyal  Americans. 
As  a  people  they  are  materially  in- 
terested in  the  peace  to  follow  this  war. 
The  Slovaks  more  than  any  other  peo- 
ple were  the  first  to  suffer  when  the 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  was  estab- 
lished following  World  War  No.  1.  It 
behooves  cur  Department  of  State  and 
the  liberal-thinking  people  of  America 
to  read  the  splendid  statement  of 
Bdsgr.  P.  J.  Dubosh,  president  of  the 
Slovak  League  of  America,  entitled 
"Americans  and  Democracy,"  contained 
in  the  June  1943  issue  of  the  Slovak 
Record  which  I  include  herein  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

AMnUCAKS   AMS   DKMOCXACT 

(By  liigr.  P.  J.  Dubotb,  president,  Slovak 
League  of.  Amerlc«) 

Approximately  25  yean  ago  the  last  World 
War  brought  Into  being  countries  that  were 
to  be  noted  for  their  democratic  spirit.  We 
fought  that  war  for  "the  preservation  of 
democracy."  Among  the  peoples  who  were 
to  be  bcneflciaries  of  that  sacrifice  and  blood- 
shed of  the  last  war,  we  were  to  find  the 
Slovaks,  a  little  nation,  that  10  centuries 
of  persecution  by  stronger  nations  couM  not 
exterminate.  Justice  and  bimian  rights  may 
be  suppressed  by  a  tyrant,  but  these  will 
not  remain  suppressed,  they  will  live  on. 
And  so  the  Slovaks,  who  were  destined  for 
extermination  have  lived  on,  although  they 
have  been  walking  a  "Way  of  the  Cross"  to 
the  present  day.  They  have  lived  on  because 
the  Creator  Intended  them  to  have  human 
and  national  rights,  which  are  inalienable. 

These  inalienable  rights  of  the  Slovaks 
were  intended  to  be  preserved,  fostered,  and 
defended  in  the  R<»publlc  of  Caechoslovakia, 
which  a  certain  foreign  politician  called  the 
"godchild"  of  this  country,  the  United  States 
of  America.  As  Is  well  known,  godchildren 
do  not  always  asume  the  character  of  the 
godfather:  they  may  l?e  better  and  they  may 
b«  worse.  In  this  case  the  "godchild"  failed 
to  measure  up  to  the  ideals  ard  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  "godfather."  Insteat*  of  adopt- 
ing the  principles  of  democracy  which  call 
for  "liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity"  toward 
all  peoples,  the  government  of  Csechoslo- 
vakia  applied  these  attributes  only  to  one 
nation  in  the  republic,  whilst  it  tried  to  suh- 
Jugate  the  others:  among  them  were  the 
Slovaks,  of  whom  this  well-known  ex-offlcial 
of  Czechoslovakia  said:  "the  Slovaks  are 
Cieehs.-  To  this  day  he  Is  acting  on  this 
false  assumption,  even  thcufh  he  knows  that 
his  denial  of  nationhood  to  the  Slovaks  had 
caused  the  rift  that  ccca^oned  and  helped 
In  the  division  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  arch- 
•nemy  of  democracy.  Hitler. 

Palth  was  broken  with  the  Slovaks  by 
the  Czechoslovak  Government,  headed  by 
Thomas  O.  liasar^.  Its  first  President.  This 
man.  dubbed  "the  great  champion  of  de- 
mocracy", had  made  a  covenant  with  the 


Slovaks  and  Czech5  In  the  United  States,  that, 
when  and  If  the  Republic  of  Czechoelovakia 
Is  formed,  each  national  group  would  be 
guaranteed  its  national  cultural  and  jwlltlcal 
rights;  that  the  Slovaks  would  have  their 
state  rights,  as  have  the  States  in  our  Unions. 
This  covenant  was  written  and  signed  by 
Thomas  G.  Maaaryk  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  In  this  country. 
Because  it  was  signed  on  the  30th  of  May 
1918,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  it  received  the  name 
of  the  "Pittsburgh  Pact." 

Due  to  the  nonfulfillment  of  the  "Pitts- 
burgh Pact"  by  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, headed  by  Thomas  O.  Maaaryk  and 
later  by  Dr.  Edward  Benes,  peace  was  not  a 
virtue  in  that  country.  The  Slovaks  never 
ceased  to  fight  for  their  national  rights.  The 
restilt  being  that  the  Slovaks  lost  confidence 
In  the  undemocratic  government  and  finally 
opposed  it.  Hitler  knew  of  this  rift.  Who  of 
common  sense  is  surprised  that  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  rift? 

Again  we  are  warring  for  the  preservation 
of  democracy  and  freedom  for  all  nations, 
"no  matter  bow  small."  We  Americans  knew 
the  blessings  of  democracy  with  lU  concom- 
itant virtues  of  freedom  and  equality  and 
fraternity;  for  ara  ws  not  all  descendants  of 
peoples  who  had  to  flee  their  respective  coun- 
tries to  find  and  to  enjoy  freedom  in  the 
United  States?  We  appreciate  that  size  is 
not  the  measure  for  right.  We  accord  to  a 
child  the  rights  with  which  it  was  endowed 
by  the  Creator,  Just  becau.te  they  come  from 
Cod  and  not  from  the  state.  That  is  the 
reason  for  calling  them  inalienable:  God 
never  takes  back  what  He  once  gave — only 
tyrannical  governments  do  such  things. 

May  this  war  not  lead  to  a  victory  for 
stronger  nations  who  will  attempt  to  st.fle 
the  smaller  nations!  If  that  should  occur. 
then  would  not  democracy  laecome  a  mock- 
ery? Such  a  subjugation  would  become  a 
continuation  of  Injustice  and  a  deprivation 
of  human  rights.  The  results  could  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  resentment,  dis- 
satisfaction, rebellion,  and  a  renewed  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace,  for  the  preservation 
of  which  we  are  fighting.  Oh,  what  a  waste 
of  blood,  lives,  property,  and  anguish! 

This  statement  is  presented  with  a  view 
of  gu'dlng  the  world-leaders  to  a  Just  peace. 
We  Americans,  whose  ancestors  hail  from 
Czechoslovakia,  consider  ourselves  to  be  bet- 
ter informed  about  conditions  as  existed 
in  that  unfortunate  country — and  natvirally 
so.  Hence,  we  who  enjoy  the  sweet  bless- 
ings of  a  true  democracy,  desire  it  for  all 
nations  as  a  safeguard  for  true  peace;  and 
especially  do  we  desire  it  for  the  pecple  from 
whom  we  stem.  Our  aim  Is  to  help  to  bring 
peace  Into  this  world,  to  help  to  prevent 
future  wars,  to  save  the  lives  of  cur  beys 
and  thus  prevent  anguish  from  gripping  the 
hearts  of  cur  parents  and  friends.  Let  us 
guard  ourselves  af^alnst  foreign  pcllt;ci.ir..s 
poelng  as  representatives  of  peoples  whom 
they,  when  in  power,  deprived  of  their 
natural  rights. 


Lt  Keene  Wilson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or    ALABAMA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  IS.  1943 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  Keene 
Wilson,  of  Selma,  Ala.,  has  just  been 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  and  an  Oak 


Leaf  Cluster  in  lieu  of  the  second  Purple 
Heart. 

He  was  wounded  twice  In  the  bitter 
fighting  in  Tunisia  before  the  final  vic- 
tory in  that  theater  was  won. 

In  a  letter  home  he  speaks  of  his  first 
wound  thus:  "But  It  was  not  serious 
enough  to  cost  me  a  minute  of  the  ac- 
tion." 

As  to  his  second  wound  he  says:  "In 
this  action  I  sustained  a  slight  wound 
from  shrapnel,  and  again  it  was  only 
very  slight." 

So  do  these  gallant  flag  makers  cause 
its  stars  to  shine  in  the  forefront  of  every 
battle  for  the  freedom  of  the  world, 
while  minimizing  their  wounds. 

There  is  glory  enough  for  all.  but 
thank  God  for  the  land  that  nurtures 
such  heroes. 


Polaad  Crucified 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESiNSKl 

or   KICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  17,  1943 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  article  written  by 
Dr.  Waclaw  Bltner.  entitled  "Poland 
Crucified,"  and  printed  in  the  June  1943 
Ls.sue  of  The  Sign,  ofiBcial  national  Cath- 
olic magazine,  with  headquarters  at 
Monastery  Place,  Union  City,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Bitner  is  an  outstanding  writer 
and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  his  article. 

He  is  a  member  of  a  family  which  for 
centuries  hag  fought  In  defense  of  Po- 
land. Dr.  Bitner  for  many  years  was 
a  brilliant  lawyer  in  his  home  city  of 
Warsaw,  and  prior  to  the  invasion  of  his 
country  by  the  Nazis  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Polish  Parliament  for  4 
terms — a  total  of  12  years — and  was 
chairman  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party  of  Poland.  Prior  to  the  fall  of 
Poland,  Dr.  Bitner  escaped  with  his  elder 
son  to  France  where  both  Joined  the 
Polish  Army,  and  from  which  Dr.  Bitner 
is  now  on  leave. 

He  has  always  been  very  active  in 
Polish  Catholic  organizations  and  is  at 
present  the  director  of  the  Polish  Cath- 
olic Press  Agency,  located  at  3  East  Six- 
ty-fourth Street,  New  York  City. 

His  military  and  jx)litical  backgrounds 
qualify  him  to  offer  in  Poland  Crucified 
an  informative  and  authoritative  discus- 
sion of  the  Polish-Russian  question. 

The  article  follows: 


POLAND  cHuciran 
(By  Waclaw  Bitner) 
A  fundamental  objective  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple Is  their  profound  desire  that  Russia 
should  become  a  truly  Christian  state,  and 
in  consistency  with  this  objective  the  Poles 
have  done  everything  possible  to  achieve  the 
friendliest  terms  with  Russia.  In  spite  of 
all  these  attempts,  the  record  shows  Ru&£:a'3 
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participation  In  three  separate  partitions  of 
Poland. 

The  twentieth  century  finds  Russia  con- 
tinuing the  same  aggressive  poUcy.  In  1930 
the  Red  Army  invaded  Poland,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw  that  the  Polish 
Army  defeated  the  BolaherlkB.  The  Battle 
of  the  Visttila  saved  Poland,  and  perhaps  the 
whole  of  Europe,  from  the  onrush  of  com- 
munism. Nevertheless,  Poland  not  only 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Riga,  but  also  con- 
cluded a  pact  of  nonaggreasion  with  Rtissta. 
This  pact  was  rendered  worthless  when,  after 
Hitler's  attack  on  Poland.  Russia  seised  the 
opportunity  to  attack  from  the  rear. 

Following  the  occupation  (tf  eastern  Po- 
land in  1939,  Russia  deported  some  2,000,000 
Poles  to  the  desert  wastes  of  Siberia;  they 
were  left  to  their  exile  In  the  northern  woods 
and  marshlands.  Somewhat  later  Poland 
demonstrated  that  she  was  able  to  look  to- 
ward the  future,  as  well  as  the  past,  and 
came  to  terms  with  Russia  in  1941.  It  la 
significant  that  Russia  has  taken  an  early 
opportunity  to  abrogate  that  agreement  with 
Poland. 

For  any  real  understanding  of  Polish-Rus- 
sian relations,  one  mtast  first  know  their  his- 
torical background,  as  well  as  appreciate  the 
cultural  and  psychical  differences  which  dls- 
tlngxilsb  the  two  nations. 

Poland,  as  a  nation,  has  been  eternally 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  baa 
always  fought  In  defense  of  Christian  ideals. 
The  freedom  of  the  individual  to  his  rights 
as  a  citizen  was  guaranteed  in  Poland  as 
early  as  the  year  1430,  by  a  charter  which 
corresponds  to  the  habeas  corptis  rights  as 
proclaimed  in  England  in  1679. 

When  religious  intolerance  in  Europe  led 
through  persecution  and  inquisition  to  the 
ultimate  murder  and  expulsion  of  Jews,  Po- 
land was  practically  their  sole  refuge;  she 
alone  enacted  laws  to  establish  reiigiotu  free- 
dom within  her  territory.  In  1269  King  Bole- 
slaw  the  Pious  guaranteed  to  the  Jews  the 
protection  of  their  religion.  These  were  later 
confirmed  and  clarified  in  the  Code  of  1365. 

In  1432  King  Wladyslaw  Warnenfczyk — the 
name  was  given  to  him  after  he  had  fallen 
In  the  Battle  of  Walna  against  the  Moham- 
medans— proclaimed  an  edict  In  which  Po- 
land's Orthodox  Church  was  seciyed  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  enjoyed. 

Politically,  Poland's  progress  followed  the 
same  direction.  The  first  parliament  was 
organized  in  1462.  and  this  t>ody,  in  turn,  con- 
tributed to  the  first  great  federation  of  Euro- 
pean states.  The  memorable  union  of  Po- 
land, Lithuania,  and  Ruthenla  was  achieved 
In  1385,  and  the  original  acts  signed  at 
Krewo  were  subsequently  strengthened  by 
other  agreements  until  In  1569  the  common 
parliament  of  the  three  nations  was  consiun- 
mated  in  the  so-called  Union  of  Lublin.  The 
conunonwealth  thus  achieved  bears  the  com- 
bined emblems:  Poland's  white  eagle,  Lithu- 
ania's mounted  knight,  and  the  angel  Michael 
of  Ruthenia. 

Poland's  struggle  for  the  preservation  of 
Christian  Ideals  has  been  demonstrated  In 
her  many  battles  against  the  onslaught  of 
Asiatic  hordes.  The  Mongols,  Tatars,  and 
Turks  were  almost  perpetually  attacking 
Europe  under  the  barmer  of  the  Crescent. 
WhUe  the  Western  powers  were  able  to  de- 
velop their  cultures  In  peace,  to  ctiltlvate  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  span  of  6  centuries 
found  Poland  continually  beset  by  the  bar- 
barians, and  often  provoked  to  large-scale 
warfare  against  the  whole  Mohammedan 
world. 

Polish  historlana  have  estimated  that  dur- 
ing this  period  the  Tatars  accomplished 
nearly  10,000  separate  Incursions  wlthli^ 
Polish  boundaries.  The  first  time  the  Poles 
managed  a  really  crushing  defeat  of  these 
enemies  was  In  1241,  at  the  Battle  of  Llgnlca 


In  SUesla;  After  many  subaequcnt  battles, 
such  as  those  of  Choclm,  Cecora,  and  3to- 
rawno,  the  Poles,  under  the  leadership  ot 
King  Jan  Sobleskl,  ultimately  checked  Mo- 
hammedan aggression  at  Vienna  in  1683. 

These  wars,  lasting  S  centuries,  fotmd  the 
Polish  knights  going  Into  battle  singing  the 
anthem,  Mother  of  Ood,  Holy  Virgin.  It  was 
they  who  were  profoundly  responsible  for 
Poland'*  great  attachment  to  ChrUtlanity. 
And  It  was  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
Chrtstlanlty  that  was  piodxioed  their  charac- 
teristic veneration  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who 
was,  indeed,  proclaimed  queen  of  the  Polish 
Crown  by  the  whole  nation.  These  ideals 
still  Inspire  Polish  fighting  forces  today — the 
patriots  who  fight  for  freedom  and  their 
Christian  civilization  with  a  faith  compara- 
ble to  that  of  the  Crusaders. 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these 
military  aspects  of  Polish  hlsttMy,  It  Is  be- 
cause they  have  made  such  a  deep  Impression 
on  the  Polish  psychology;  It  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  Poles  are  not  profoundly 
attached  to  peaceftil  ideals,  or  that  they  do 
not  dream  of  a  long-sought  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  peace. 

Notwithstanding  these  violent  itiocks  which 
h«ve  rocked  the  Polish  State,  the  ration 
succeeded  in  producing  more  than  Its  share 
of  outstanding  flgxires  In  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences; I  need  only  allude  to  three  of  them: 
Kopemlk  (Copemictis),  who  revolutionized 
astronomy;  Father  Peter  Skarga,  on  of  the 
greatest  preachers  In  the  Middle  Ages;  Jan 
Kochanowskl,  acknowledged  as  one  at  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  epoch. 

While  Poland  was  laboriously  repelling  In- 
vasions and  building  her  own  Internal  sys- 
tem on  Christian  Ideals  and  the  principles 
of  freedom,  Russia  was  completely  subjugated 
by  the  Tatars.  She  was  held  under  their 
yoke  for  some  200  years,  and  this  bondage 
made  an  Irreparable  impression  on  the  psy- 
chology of  the  Russian  people,  on  their  gov- 
ernmental system,  and  on  their  whole  way 
of  thinking  and  acting.  The  Tatars  were 
cruel — the  most  cruel  of  Eastern  tyrants. 
The  only  form  of  government  of  which  the 
Tatars  were  capable  was  the  tyranny  ex- 
hibited by  such  chiefs  as  Tamerlan  (Tamer- 
lane) and  Dzlnglshan  (Genghis  Khan),  who 
could  maintain  authority  only  by  terrorism 
and  meeting  all  opposition  with  physical 
violence. 

The  Tatar  bondage  passed.  But  during 
the  two  centuries,  there  had  been  a  great 
admixture  of  their  blood  with  that  of  the 
Russian  tribesmen,  forming  a  new  physical 
type  and  a  commtm^ity  vastly  different  both 
in  the  physical  and  psychical  domain  from 
that  of  the  old  Slavs.  The  Russian  nation 
was  never  entire' v  able  to  divest  itself  of 
the  political  forms  Implanted  by  the  Tatars. 
Absolutism  snd  t3rranny  remain  as  the  char- 
acteristic i>attem8  of  Russian  authority.  The 
Czars,  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Peter  the  Great, 
treated  their  people  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  Tatar  chieftains;  they  acknowledged  no 
individual  or  political  rights;  trials  were  tm- 
heard  of;  they  met  opposition  with  the  death 
penalty. 

There  was  iu3t  the  slightest  respect  for 
human  dignity.  The  boyars  were  spat  on.  or 
shaken  by  their  beards.  There  were,  indeed, 
no  such  persons  as  citizens  In  Russia;  the 
Czar  recognized  only  his  serfs. 

The  revolution  of  1918  overthrew  this  ab- 
solutism, only  to  substitute  a  new  kind  of 
tyranny — and  the  Red  masters  of  the  Krem- 
lin continued  to  govern  Russia  with  the  same 
ImplemenU  of  terror:  Firing  squads,  hang- 
men, and  prisoners.  Impartial  experts  have 
calctilated  that  during  the  Bolabevik  rule 
more  than  2.000,000  antl-Communlst  Rus- 
sians were  killed  for  their  differing  convic- 
tions. These  were  for  the  most  part  social- 
revolutionaries,  social -menshevlka,  and  deia- 


ocrata.  It  \m  well  establUhed  that  the  Ooai« 
munlsts  put  down  the  opposition  of  ttas 
peasants  only  by  the  bloodiest  of  measures. 
Several  mlUlona  of  these  Russian  peasants 
were  "Uquidated";  at  least  7,000,000  of  tbm 
k\ilaks.  the  more  prosperous  peasants,  w«rs 
deprived  of  thetr  property  and  departed  to 
the  wUdemess  of  northern  Russia  or  to  the 
limitless  expanse  of  Siberia. 

These  men  were  literally  doomed;  they  were 
condemned  to  painful  agony  and  eertaln 
death,  that  the  Ideals  of  oommimlsm  might 
be  served. 

Many  millions  of  Ukrainians  who  sought 
ind^Mndence  for  their  homeland  to  the  south 
of  Rtissia  were  persecuted  and  deported  tuider 
the  same  trumped-up  charges  preferred 
against  the  kulaks  and  all  oounter-revtHu- 
tlonlsts.  Only  in  this  way  was  a  Ukrainian 
natlotud  aspiration  broken. 

Those  who  were  won  over  to  the  new  tyr- 
anny saved  their  lives,  but,  for  the  sske  of 
a  crumb  from  the  Communist  loaf,  tbey  bad 
to  devote  thoee  Uves  to  the  exelualTe  scnr- 
Ice  of  the  new  occupants  of  the  Kremlin. 
Thtis,  Russia  has  never  in  her  enttre  history 
known  a  liberal  or  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. As  before,  buVtmder  a  new  name, 
the  people's  destiny  was  to  be  that  o(  all 
totalltarlans. 

The  present  oonfllet  Is  Mmply  an  extensloB 
of  the  same  predatory  tendendss  which 
Russia  has  exhibited  consistently  with  regard 
to  her  western  frontlen. 

When  Poland  asked,  through  the  proper 
diplomatic  channeis.  for  some  explanation  of 
the  murder  of  15,000  Polish  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  known  to  have  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians,  the  Soviet 
Government  seized  this  pretext  to  suspend 
diplomatic  relations.  It  is  only  natural  for 
the  Polish  people  to  be  concerned  over  the 
fate  of  these  prisoners.  If  they  have  not  been 
murdered,  and  their  remains  are  not  In  that 
mass  grave  near  Smolensk,  where  are  they? 
It  has  not  been  generally  publicized  that 
among  these  missing  there  were  12  generals. 
300  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels,  6,000 
majors,  2,600  captains,  and  &,(X)0  first  or  sec- 
ond lieutenants.  Among  those  generals  who, 
according  to  Soviet  propaganda,  must  have 
simply  vanished,  there  are  names  which  are 
honored  In  Poland  even  as  Americans  honor 
the  "names  of  Elsenhower  and  MacArthur. 
There  Is  General  Stanlslaw  HaUer,  one  of  the 
commanders  who  proved  himself  against  the 
Bolsheviks  In  1920:  to  say  nothing  ot  such 
other  noted  generals  as  Sklerskl.  LukowsU, 
Billewicz,  Bohatyrewicz,  Kowalewskl,  Min- 
kiewlcz,  Blkorskl,  Skoratowlcz,  Bmorawlnskl, 
and  Vice  Admiral  Czermlcki. 

Would  any  other  govenunent  in  the  world 
be  asked  to  keep  silent  before  its  people  and 
it?  army  about  the  tmsolved  murder  of  more 
than  10,000  officers  and  men,  a  contingent 
able  to  form  the  command  for  a  new  army  of 
half  a  million  Polish  soldiers  and  men?  I 
hardly  need  add  that  such  a  potential  army 
of  deportees  is  still  detained  In  Russia.  Any 
govenunent  maintaining  silence  In  such  a 
situation  would  have  been  condemned  by  the 
nation  It  served  as  a  government  of  traitors. 
There  have  been  insidious  attempts  to  at- 
tach some  special  slgnlAcanee  to  the  fact  that 
the  location  of  this  common  grave  was  dis- 
closed by  the  Oermaa  authonttes.  Such 
propaganda  dellberatsly  Ignores  the  fact 
known  to  the  Polish  Oovemment  and  all 
Polish  emlgrees  for  over  a  years — ^that  these 
officers  had  disappeared  In  Russia  and  that 
repeated  demands  from  Gteneral  SUtorskl  him- 
self were  carefully  left  unanswered  by  the 
Soviets. 

How,  then,  can  it  be  ehsrged  that  Foland 
went  out  of  her  way  to  create  disunity  be- 
tween the  Allies?  One  Is  inqyesssd.  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  fact  that  she  maintained 
difficult,  but  xcqwctful.  sUenoe  for  2  whole 
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years  on  the  su8pect*d  character  of  a  terrible 
tragedy,  probably  the  most  grim  mass  mur- 
der known  in  tiie  history  of  warfare  for  a 
thou,  and-odd  years. 

Upon  the  refu.-al  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  to  undertake  a  suitably  impartial  in- 
vest Jgation,  tiie  Polish  Government  re- 
nounced for  the  time  being  fur  her  Inquiry 
into  the  matter.  It  remains,  of  course,  an 
Issue  which  must  be  cleared  up  after  the  war, 
and  due  punishment  will  ceruinly  be  sought 
for  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  be  they 
Germans  or  Ru-siar.s.  and  regardless  of  their 
rank.  For  any  and  every  such  unpunished 
crime  would  contribute  to  the  moral  disinte- 
gration of  the  world,  and  would  constitute  an 
Inescapable  cause  for  future  political  and 
social  dislocations. 

With  the  pclitical  relations  between  Russia 
ftnd  Poland  severed,  the  former  now  loudly 
Insists  that  her  claims  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Poland  be  acknowledged.  The  alleged  bas^s 
for  these  claims  is  that  this  area  Is  inhabited 
by  Ukrainians  and  Byelo-Ruthenlans.  For 
no  conceivably  relevant  reason,  the  demand 
la  accompanied  by  an  accusation  that  the 
Oovermnent  of  General  Slkorskl  is  a  group  of 
Polish  aristocrats  a^d  capitalists,  who  do 
not  have  the  confldenca  of  the  Polish  people 
and  who  are  dealing  sub  rosa  with  Hitler  and 
even  conducting  espionage  activity  on  Rus- 
Blao  soil. 

These  claims  and  accusations  are  a  cal- 
umny, and  calumny  Is  a  deadly  poison  for 
the  minds  of  men.  Truth  Is  the  only  anti- 
dote. That  ts  why  I  should  like  to  examine 
critically  and  truthfully  these  unsubstan- 
tiated claims  and  false  accusations. 

The  Russian  claim  that  Poland  ever  oc- 
cupied territory  in  which  she  had  no  ethnic 
••tablishment  is  completely  absurd.  Ukrain- 
ians, Ruthenlans.  and  Byelo-Ruthenlans  In 
the  disputed  area  are  no  more  Russian  than 
they  are  Pollah.  As  is  well  known,  they 
united  with  Poland  of  their  own  volition  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  were  separated 
only  by  the  partitioning  of  Poland  In  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  Inconceivable  that 
these  people  should  mow  seek  to.be  Incor- 
porated within  Soviet  Russia,  for  they  have 
•een  millions  of  their  fellow  Ukrainians  up- 
rooted from  the  fertile  and  sunny  lands  where 
they  were  bom  to  be  shipped  to  barren 
reaches  of  Siberia.  Moreover,  the  claims  are 
at  variance  with  the  statistical  constitution 
of  the  disputed  population.  The  latest  avail- 
able records  derived  from  free  depositions  of 
the  cltlaens  Indicate  the  following  national 
adherence  In  Eastern  Poland: 

Poles-- - - 5,274,000 

Ukrainians  and  Ruthenians 4,  529,  000 

Byelo-Ruthenlans 1. 123,000 

Jews 1, 109.  COO 

Russians 134.  OOO 

Germans 89.  000 

Lithuanians 84,  000 

Czechs 35,  000 

It  is  significant,  furthermore,  that  90  per- 
cent of  these  12.000.000  are  Christians,  deeply 
attached  ChrUtiane.  who  hate  the  godless 
Communist  ideology.  And  among  these 
Christians,  90  percent  again  are  of  Roman 
Catholic  or  Greek  Catholic  denominations. 
One  hardly  expects  the  Polish  Government  to 
deliver  over  12,000.000  souls  as  a  sacriflce  to 
the  covetousneas  of  imperial  Soviet  Russia. 

To  do  so  would  be  deliberately  to  destroy 
the  f^lth  m  the  hearts  of  these  peoples,  and 
by  such  an  act  the  Polish  Government  would 
be  renouncing  not  only  Its  proper  interests 
iMit  Its  Christian  duty. 

Turning  now  to  the  accusation  that  the 
Slkorskl  Government  consists  of  reactionary 
aristocrats,  completely  lacking  the  nations 
confidence,  we  find  such  a  charge  ridiculous 
In  the  extreme.  Here  are  the  facts:  The 
Slkorskl  cabinet  Includes  two  workers— 
Kwapinski.  a  farm  hand,  and  Stancsyk.  a 
miner.  The  former  bad  been  deported  to 
Siberia   by   the  Czarist  regime.    There   ara 


also,  four  profes.sors  or  teachers;  Kot.  son  of  a 
peasant,  Kuklel,  Komarnickl.  and  Strasburgcr. 
There  are  two  Journalists;  Popiel,  the  son  at  a 
laborer,  and  Seyda,  the  son  of  an  artisan,  who 
was  deported  by  the  Germans  duiing  the  Fir.'^t 
World  War  Then  there  are  Mikolajczyk, 
known  widely  in  Poland  for  his  actui:;cs 
among  poor  pce.=;ants.  and  two  soldiers.  Gen- 
eral Slkorskl  and  Haller  (not  to  be  confu'^ecl 
with  the  two  who  disappeared  in  Russia). 
The  Premier  has  always  been  known  for  hi"? 
liljeral  tendencies,  and  General  Hal'.rr  is 
equally  a  man  of  democratic  views.  To  be 
exact,  there  is  one  aristocrat  in  the  Govern- 
ment— Count  Raczynski,  the  founder  of  a 
public  library  in  Poznan,  whose  career  has 
been  one  of  cultural  and  philanthropic  dis- 
tinction. 

You  may  be  sure  Poland  will  never  sub- 
scribe to  a  rigid  Communist  demagogy  which 
pretends  that  no  one  who  was  not  born  a 
peasant  or  a  worker  has  any  right  to  take 
part  In  the  public  life  of  his  country.  The 
terms  of  a  Christian  morality  are  such  as  to 
demand  that  a  man's  value  be  fixed  from  the 
personal  or  human  viewpoint,  not  because 
of  his  class.  In  the  Polish  Government  there 
will  continue  to  be  representative  and  selec- 
tive men  who  do  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  whether  or  not  it  may  hive  beei! 
their  misfortune  to  be  disliked  by  Russians, 
whether  or  not  they  have  ever  owned  a  coun- 
try estate. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  Premier 
Slkorskl  has  already  made  a  maximum  of 
concessions  in  his  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  I  submit  that  there  is  no 
other  suitably  qualified  Polish  leader  capa- 
ble of  creating  a  government  which  in  its 
declared  policies  and  general  objectives 
could  be  more  consistently  friendly  toward 
the  Riissian  nation. 

On  the  basis  of  this  opinion  I  solicit  a  very 
careful  analysis  of  the  newest  bill  of  par- 
ticulars broadcast  by  Deputy  Foreign  Com- 
missar Vlshinsky.  These  charges  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  Government  indulged  in 
pro-Hitler  espionage  activities  m-iy  be 
amusing  to  some,  but  arc  certainly  repulsive 
to  others.  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  a  re- 
flection on  my  readers'  Judgment  if  I  were 
to  discuss  them  at  length. 

It  Is  much  more  important  to  see  how  the 
conflicts  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  present 
Russo-Pollsh  disagreement  reach  dov.n  to 
the  depth  of  human  relations.  This  means 
one  must  look  into  his  own  conscience  when 
he  finds  himself  confronted  with  an  ulti- 
mate choice  between  the  ideals  of  Christian 
Poland  and  Communist  Russia. 

A  realistic  facing  of  the  future  requires 
making  just  that  decision,  and  each  reader 
must  make  this  decision  in  his  own  con- 
science. Then  he  will  be  better  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  enormous  responsibility  weigh- 
ing on  the  conscience  of  political  leaders  who 
must  make  a  decision  for  many  others.  On 
their  sound  Judgment  and  moral  sense  de- 
pends the  future  of  all  Christian  govern- 
ments and  of  civilization  itself. 

Prom  the  political  standpoint,  the  Polish 
people  are  nattually  anxious  to  secure  peace- 
ful International  relations  with  their  Rus- 
sian neighbors.  In  spite  of  all  past  wrongs. 
In  spite  of  the  renewed  injustices  of  propa- 
gandist claims,  some  modus  operandi  thit 
will  serve  their  mutual  interests  must  be 
found.  Such  a  policy  Is  clearly  dictated  by 
a  realistic  national  Interest.  Our  boundary 
with  Russia,  about  1,000  miles  long,  divides 
us  from  the  weight  of  a  power  many  times 
stronger.  The  Polish  population  of  35,000.000 
Is  numerically  no  match  for  a  Russia  of  170,- 
000,000;  reduced  to  Its  simplest  terms,  it 
means  1  Pole  against  5  Russians,  The 
ratio,  needless  to  say.  has  never  Intimidated 
Poland.  Events  of  1920  proved  that  the  spirit 
of  a  nation  may  compensate  to  a  large  ex- 
tent for  the  greater  material  strength  of  an- 
other. But  In  every  such  war  with  her 
mighty  neighbor,  Poland  must  expect  to  have 


her   lands   irrigated   with   the   blood   of   her 
sons. 

Thus  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  Poland 
would  ever  desire  to  wage  war  against  Rus-ia. 
This  fact,  taken  together  with  due  consid- 
eration of  the  objectives  of  our  German 
neighbor — coldly  determined  to  achieve  the 
cnn.plete  demoralization  and  eventual  exter- 
mination of  our  people — makes  It  clear  that 
Poland  must  seek  a  permanent  understand- 
ing with  Russia. 

It  is  not  wi;e  to  suppose  that  even  the 
most  realistic  government  policy  to  v,h:ch 
Polai'd  mifht  adhere  precludes  any  dicpcsi- 
tion  to  CGinmit  national  suicide  in  Russia's 
favor,  or  to  submit  to  any  such  dismember- 
ment as  Soviet  expropriation  of  eastern 
Poland  implies. 

Two  solutions  present  themselves: 

First.  Rursia  may.  in  the  Lord's  infinite 
wisdom,  be  brought  within  the  framework  of 
ChrisMan  society,  and  by  some  miraculous 
rebirth  adopt  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. She  might  thus  abandon  her  strug- 
gle against  God  and  become  one  of  the  family 
of  Christian  nations.  This  would  at  least 
present  every  prospect  of  an  amicable  sclu- 
ticn  of  all  controversies  with  Poland  and 
enable  Russia  to  participate  in  friendly  rela- 
tions witii  all  other  puwers. 

This,  of  course,  is  so  Improbable  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  consideration.  One  need  only 
reolize  that  Russian  youth  has  now  spent 
25  years  in  complete  Ignorance  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  Communist 
contention  that  religion  is  an  opiate  for  the 
pecple  may  have  succeeded  in  deadening 
these  people's  hearts  to  the  love  of  God.  Re- 
member that  thousands  of  churches  were 
closed,  bishops  murdered,  priests  tortured. 
Tli.s  fate  was  not  visited  upon  the  Catholic 
I  Church  exclusively.  Much  the  same  treat- 
ment was  meted  out  to  the  Orthodox  Church; 
the  Metropolitan  Tichon  was  Imprisoned  and 
is  ore^'umably  dead. 

For  25  years  the  materialistic  and  atheistic 
philosophy  has  poured  Its  poison  into  the 
souls  of  Russian  youth.  Such  contamination 
means  that  an  entire  generation  of  Russians, 
at  least  those  up  to  45  years  of  age,  Is  devoid 
of  faith. 

Just  as  Mohammedanism  has  lasted  for 
over  1.000  years  in  Asia,  we  must  a.ssume 
that  the  roots  of  atheism  can  hold  Russia 
In  their  grip  for  as  long  a  time.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  Asia  now  has  a  penetrating 
anti-Christian  culture  which,  backed  by  po- 
litical and  military  might,  could  spread  it- 
self over  a  still  wider  area.  The  light  of  the 
Crescent  has  dimmed,  but  we  find  the  Red 
Star  shining  in  its  place. 

Second;  What  alternative  is  ther-^  for  the 
Christian  world  to  consider?  It  can  meet 
force  with  equal  force.  It  can  forestall  the 
spread  rf  communism,  and  at  least  limit  It 
to  Russian  soil.  Just  as  it  once  stopped  the  ex- 
pansion of  Mohammedanism.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  war  with  Communist  Rus- 
sia. It  means  only  that  Russia  must  be 
made  to  under.stand  that  any  aggression  will 
provoke  the  opposition  of  a  united  Christian 
world. 

Surely  the  western  nations  will  not  dti- 
plicate  the  blunder  they  committed  in  try- 
Ivs:  to  pacify  Hitler  by  throwing  sacrifices  on 
his  altar — sacrifices  in  the  form  of  the  Rhine- 
land,  the  Saar.  Austria.  Czechoslovakia— the 
rest  of  the  names  we  know  too  well. 

Will  the  West  adopt  another  Munich  pol- 
icy on  behalf  of  Soviet  Russia?  Shall  we 
submit  new  sacrifices:  Finland,  Estonia. 
Lithuania.  Latvia.  Poland? 

Regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Chris- 
tian conscience,  this  second  alternative  is  a 
compelling  one.  It  seems  to  me  to  hold  the 
only  key  to  a  practical  relationship  between 
Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  after  we  have  defeated  Hitlerlsm. 
Christian  nations  must  create  a  new  world, 
a  world  that  Is  a  united  Christian  common- 
wealth. 
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ASOSS 


Ed£e  GOmore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or    UAtiAVIh 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1943 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Eddie  GU- 
more  Is  another  Selma  boy  who  has  made 
good  in  a  big  way. 

About  a  month  ago,  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald  had  on  page  1  three  signed 
articles,  and  only  three.  Each  one  of 
them  was  written  by  an  Alabama  boy 
covering  the  news  of  the  world  as  re- 
flected from  the  thrre  great  war  capitals 
of  the  United  Nations  world.  Eddie  Gil- 
more  was  writing  from  Moscow,  Ed  Ball 
from  London,  and  Francis  LeMay  from 
Washington.  The  Nation's  hat  is  off  to 
each  of  these  three  men  of  the  fourth 
estate  who  have  won  their  spurs  and 
many  honors  in  the  newspaper  world 
where  it  takes  much  on  the  ball  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Eddie  Gilmore  has  just  come  home 
for  a  well-earned  vacation,  after  ha-ving 
covered  with  great  credit  to  himself  and 
the  Associated  Press  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant assignments  that  could  come 
to  a  war  correspondent.  He  was  in  Lon- 
don throughout  the  great  German  air 
blitzkrieg  in  1940.  He  has  been  in  Mos- 
cow since  Germany  invaded  Russia.  His 
news  coverage  on  both  these  assignments 
has  been  excellent.  He  has  served  the 
news  "hot."  but  seasoned  with  such  re- 
straint as  to  make  his  dispatches 
trustworthy  without  the  sacriflce  of  in- 
terest. Belmians  the  world  over  have 
been  proud  of  him  and  his  work. 

Born  in  Selma  May  28,  1507.  his  flrst 
newspaper  work  was  as  a  carrier-boy  for 
the  Selma  Times-Journal.  His  writing 
career  began  with  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  continued  with  the  Washington 
Daily  News  and  the  Washington  Post 
before  becoming  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  Washin^on  staff  in  1936. 
Before  going  abroad  he  made  a  Nation- 
wide reputation  as  a  feature  writer. 
Leaving  the  Washington  assignment  to 
tell  the  world  the  news  of  the  war  from 
London  and  Moscow. 


The  Goakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAW  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEIESENTATIVE3 
Wednesday.  June  16,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
deflnitlon  of  "acid  test"  is,  what  F.  D.  R. 
wi^do  with  an  antistrike  bill  in  his  lap. 
H^as  had  it  4  days. 

Processors  of  corn  are  frantic  because 
they  cannot  get  the  corn.    One  of  them 


writes,  "Why  feed  It  to  hoes,  tbey  can't 
vote." 

Tlie  idea  of  havlnff  a  super  or  cen- 
tralized food  control  is  booted,  yet  soper 
set-ups  are  as  common  In  this  New  Deal 
as  fleas. 

If  the  Army  and  Navy  did  not  know 
more  about  their  stuff  than  the  O.  P.  A. 
seems  to  know  about  its  stuff,  it  would 
be  a  helluva  war. 

The  long-haired  professors  and  the 
long-homed  steers  have  k)cked  horns  on 
the  roll-back.  The  steers  seem  to  be 
successfully  bulldogged. 

N.  Y.  A.  leaves  the  House  dead,  like 
the  other  agencies  have,  but  like  Lazarus 
will  rise  to  walk  again  over  there — and 
we  do  not  mean  overseas. 

There  is  one  thirg  the  House  does  not 
have  to  endure  like  the  Senate,  and  that 
is  to  hear  a  Member  on  a  busy  day  ha- 
rangue for  4  hours  about  his  own  great- 
ness. 

It  is  now  June  17  and  the  new  fiscal 
year  begins  July  1.  and  of  the  12  big 
supply  bills,  only  1  is  a  law.  This  sit- 
uation is  in  the  interest  of  spendinf ,  for 
hurried  conferences  never  sare.  Freeze- 
outs  save. 

The  administration  seems  determined 
to  roll  back  Congress  on  its  frequently 
expressed  decisions  against  subsidies  for 
food  like  it  rolled  back  the  Court  a  few 
years  ago.  Instead  of  the  "three  horse 
team"  it  is  the  ox  now. 

llie  overstocked  or  overstacked  bureaus 
remain  the  unremitting  crime  of  the  past 
10  years.  ITie  Byrd  committee  asks  for 
a  300,000  reduction,  or  a  cut  of  10  per- 
cent. Think  of  the  money  it  would  save 
and  how  needed  manpower  would  be 
helped. 


The  Difficult  Meal  Sitaation  of  the  Butte 
Coppcf  Buncn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  once  again  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  serious 
meat  situation  which  exists  in  Butte. 
Mont.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  importance  of  this  situation  because 
of  its  connection  with  the  need  for  pro- 
ducing more  copper.  These  soldiers  of 
production  working  in  the  Butte  mines 
imder  difficult  conditions  cannot  produce 
the  metal  needed  on  2  pounds  of  meat  a 
week.  Surely  some  system  can  be 
worked  out  whereby  these  men  can  be 
given  a  proper  meat  allowance  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  the  arduous  task  which 
is  theirs.  I  am  not  asking  for  any  spe- 
cial privilege  for  them,  but  I  am  asking 
that  this  matter  be  looked  at  in  a  sensi- 
ble maimer  so  that  the  copper  needed  for 
our  tanks,  guns,  planes,  and  ammunition 
can  continue  to  be  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  keep  our  armed  forces  sup- 


plied with  the  materials  of  war.  I  am 
again  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  more  of  the  hundreds  of  com- 
munications  which  I  have  received  from 
my  friends  in  Butte  about  this  particular 
matter,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  their 
wishes  can  be  met  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment : 

Mamtn  AasociAnoir  or  BicwxAMA. 

Butte.  Mont..  Aprii  27,  1943. 

Hon.    ItXKM  IliANSnXLD, 

Houae  Offlce  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DiAS  CotrcKCSBiCAM  Manstuld:  I  am  In  re- 
ceipt Of  yours  on  tha  Slat  enctoslng  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Ur.  PrentlSB  II.  Brown.  (Ut«d 
April  10,  for  which  X  thank  you.  Alao  many 
thanks  for  your  good  efforts  in  our  behaut 
in  trying  to  obtain  mote  meat  for  the  miners. 

I  note  in  Mr.  Brown's  letter  that  he  asked 
for  statistics  on  normal  meat  consumption 
of  miners,  and  we  have  already  sent  these  to 
Mr.  Julian  D.  Conorer,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mining  Congress,  Mxmaey  Building,  your 
city,  who  has  presented  fhem  to  the  Govern- 
ment bureaus  that  have  to  do  with  meat  ra- 
tioning. Evidently  Mr.  Brown  has  not  seen 
these  flgurer,  so  I  am  repeating  some  of  them. 

In  April  I  attended  «  meeting  of  the 
women^  auxiUary  of  the  Butte  Miners' 
Union,  No.  1.  and  Obtained  the  following 
InformatKni: 

coMsuicpxioar  pb  wbbk 

Mary  OrUeh.  MeaderrlUe:  Cheese  and  meat 
for  bucket  1^  pounds;  1  pound  butter;  1 
pint  oil;  1^  poimds  lard;  10  pounds  meat 
for  home  oOBSumptlan.  This  famUy  oon- 
ststfi  of  three,  of  which  one  Is  a  miner. 

Mrs.  Bartlett,  400  West  Park  Street,  Butte: 
Three-fourths  pound  butter;  8  pounds  table 
meat;  1  pound  lunch  meat  and  cheeee;  1^ 
pounds  Ctlsco.  There  are  two  in  this  fam- 
ily, of  which  one  is  a  miner. 

Mrs.  Anne  Metully,  304  Cherry  Street, 
Butte:  l\(t  poxmds  butter;  1  pint  oU;  14 
pounds  meat;  3  pounds  lunA  meat;  1  pound 
lard;  1]/^  pounds  cheese.  There  are  five  In 
this  family,  of  which  one  ts  a  miner. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Stubly,  8107  Kennedy  Street, 
Butte:  1  pound  hmch  meat;  1  pound  butter; 
14  pmt  oil;  8  pounds  table  meat.  There  are 
two  in  this  family,  one  of  which  Is  a  miner. 

The  women  agreed  that  0  potmds  of  meat 
a  week  per  miner  would  be  a  fair  ration. 

Mr.  Stanley  Baboock,  president  of  the 
Butte  Miners'  Union,  No.  1,  on  April  2  in- 
formed me  that  the  Mullln  House  at  044 
North  Main  Street,  Oenterville.  has  been 
using  1.650  pounds  of  meat  per  month  and 
boards  50  miners.  This  would  be  abcfut  7 
poxmds  of  meat  per  man  per  week.  The  Mul- 
lln Hcuse  is  operated  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Harring- 
ton. 

On  April  la  Mr.  Baboock  advised  me  that 
the  Rilpl  Boarding  House  in  Butte,  the  larg- 
est miners*  boarding  house  here,  in  December 
1942  used  6.329  pounds  of  meat  and  served 
23,235  meals.  That  would  be  about  0.387 
pound  of  meat  per  meal;  for  three  meals  a 
day  about  1.1  potmds.  or  about  7.7  potmds 
per  man  per  week. 

Mr.  John  Hickey,  of  Philipsburg.  president 
of  our  association,  advises  me  that  the  meat 
consumption  of  miners  in  that  district  Is 
atxnrt  7  pounds  per  man  per  week.  Tou  will 
ftnH  the  above  flgtires  typical  of  Institutional 
and  personal  meat  consumption  of  miners  tn 
Montana,  and  all  at  these  mlaen  axe  produc- 
ing much  needed  war  metaU. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  efforts,  with 
best  wlahee,  I  am. 

Ptncerely  youts, 

Cabl  J.  TkAvntMAir. 
gfecretory-rr«u«rer.  Mining 

AMtodation  of  Montana. 
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June  11.  1943. 
Dear  Ccncbzssman;  We  are  very  much  In- 
terested In  more  meat  for  the  miners  as  the 
CJcvernment  looks  on  the  miner  as  a  soldier. 
We  feel  that  we  ahculd  get  the  same  con- 
sideration as  the  servicemen. 

James  Btrnb. 

Sras:  I  am  a  citizen  of  Silver  Bow  for  25 
years,  and  I  must  eay  that  my  husband  is 
working  for  20  years,  and  have  7  children. 
He  must  have  more  meat  for  his  dinner 
bucket,  and  cblige. 

Mrs.    StTLUVAW. 

June  12,  1943. 
1  believe  the  Butte  miners  need  more  meat 
for  the  hard  labor  they  are  performing. 

Ed  BauNxu., 
Walkerville.  Mont. 


Dkai  Sn:  Men  In  these  deep  mines  need 
more  meat  to  eat;  the  work  is  heavy  and 
hard,  energy  expended  great,  and  needs 
meat  to  replace  It;  can't  be  done  on  a  sand- 
wich for  lunch.  They  are  used  to  heavy  food 
to  do  heavy  work.    Do  your  bit  to  help. 

A  Friend  of  Yotms. 


BtJTTE.  Mont..  June  12.  1943. 
Mr.  MANsnxu) :  We  think  the  copper  miners 
of  Butte  should  get  more  meat  as  they  do 
bard  work  and  have  to  work  in  hot  places.  A 
miner  needs  more  meat  than  a  baby,  and  the 
pvople  with  children  get  more  than  a  miner. 
There  are  only  my  wife  and  I  and  we  can't 
get  along  on  the  meat  stamps  as  we  do  not 
have  the  points. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  P.  Jamsson. 

Btrmt.  Mont..  June  12.  1943. 
Ron.  Mocz  Manstizld:  In  the  efTort  to  se- 
cure additional  meat  rations  for  our  miners 
who  are  in  vital  war  production,  we  will  ap- 
preciate the  aid  of  yourself  and  colleagues. 
Butte  miners  must  have  additional  allow- 
ance in  order  to  produce  properly. 
Sincerely, 

r.  e.  mxtsfht. 

June  12.  1943. 
Honorable  Sn:  There  Is  no  reason  why  our 
miners  should  not  have  more  meat  or  sub- 
stantial food  than  the  rationing  cards  call 
for.  I  also  like  to  have  all  the  Japs  moved 
out  of  our  country. 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  S.  Nelson. 

Butte.  Mont. 
De4r  Mikz.  Do  all  you  can  in  this  meat 
rationing  for  our  ulners  as  they  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  war  which  must  have  the  copper 
to  proceed. 

Jambs  Roe. 

Jvtn  12.  1943. 
Ck>ngres8man  Mau  Mansfield. 

Dear  Sn:  I  am  a  miner  In  Butte  and  the 
meat  is  not  enough.  I  require  more  to  handle 
this  heavy  timber  here,  so  request  your  sup- 
port In  obtaining  enough  meat. 

Joseph  Dean. 

Butte,  Mont.,  June  10,  1943. 
Dear  Sn:  You  had  better  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  boards  or  at  least  get  Americans  on 
them.  We  need  more  meat.  I  am  taking 
a  bucket  today  without  meat,-  give  us  gas  to 
go  fishing  If  you  dont  want  to  give  us  meat. 

C.  P.   LUNTZ. 

It  la  too  far  to  the  river  or  stream  and  we 
have  no  gas  or  tires  to  get  there.  Hunting 
is  out  of  season:  where  are  we  going  to  get 
any  fish  or  meatt 

Wm.  Rns. 
Walkerville. 


BuTTE,  MoNT..  June  10.  1943. 
Dear  Sn:  In  regards  to  the  meat  situation, 
we  are  short  each  week  and  have  to  substi- 
tute for  Sundays.     I  feel  that  the  miners  are 
entitled  to  more  meat. 
Yours  truly, 

John  Manninen. 

June  10.  1943. 
Congressman  Manstood: 

I  have  been  a  voter  in  Silver  Bow  County 
for  the  last  20  years  and  I  am  one  that  helped 
put  you  in  office.  Seems  you  fello'^s  forget 
us  miners  pretty  soon.  I  for  one  am  looking 
for  some  help  about  the  meat.  We  miners 
are  not  getting  enough  of  meat  at  all,  so  not 
only  me,  but  hundreds  more  are  locking  for 
you  to  give  us  a  hand. 

Robert  Ellenburg. 

Butte,  Mont. 

BUTTF. 

More  meat  for  the  miners  and  crafts  union 
men  in  copper  production. 

J.  J.  Harrington. 


BxTTTE,  Mont.,  June  11.  1943. 
The  miners  of  Butte  need  more  meat  to 
give  them  the  strength  and  endurance  nec- 
essary to  produce  the  vitally  needed  ccpper. 
Mr.  James  Sullivan,  secretary,  get  out  and 
get  us  some  bacon. 

Frank  V.   Cannon. 

Dear  Sn:  We  would  like  to  have  a  little 
more  meat.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  along  with 
what  we  get. 

Joe  Nov.^ck. 
Butte.    Mont. 

BtTTTE,  MoNT.,  June  11.  1943. 
Dear  Sn:  I  cannot  get  along  with  the  meat 
I  get  so  please  see  if  we  can  do  something 
about  getting  some  more  meat. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.   Stella   J.   Pavlovick. 


More  meat  for  Butte  copper  miners. 

Tom  Teasdale. 

Dear  Sn:  I  am  In  sympathy  with  the 
miners  when  they  say  they  want  more  meat. 
This  war  requires  the  increasing  efforts  of  the 
miners  if  they  are  to  fulfill  the  demands  of 
copper. 

The  men  require  full  meals  if  they  are  to 
work  steadily.  We  of  Butte  leave  It  up  to 
you. 

Lip  Prints. 

June    12,    1943. 
Congressman  Mike  Mansfield. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sn:  Will  you  please  try  to  Increase  the 
meat  ration  for  the  miners;  they  need 
extra  meat  for  strength  to  work  in  these 
very  bad  places,  and  many  of  the  general 
foods  will  not  keep  In  their  lunches — teing 
so  hot  down  there. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs  Anceliac  Emingfr. 

Butte,  Mont. 

June  10.  19'i3. 
Would   like  for  you   to  get   us  hard- rock 
miners  some  meat.     For  God's  salce,  am  work- 
ing in  a  hot-box  and  can't  cut  the  buc  c  on 
old  fish. 

Fred  Green, 
Bvtte.  Mo  It. 

I  am  a  backer  of  the  campaign  for  "meat 
for  the  miners." 

S.   Ho.\H. 

I  agree  that  men  working  in  Butte  mines 
should  have  more  meat. 

Folks  J.  Har&inctcn. 

Butte.  Mont. 


More  meat  needed  for  the  miners. 

Prai;k  Suttet. 


BinTE,  Mont.,  June  10.  1943. 
Dear   Sih:  Please   for   more   stamps   so   we 
can  ha\e  more  meat. 

K.   MlDDLTEROOK. 


See  that  v.-e  pet  our  portion  cf  the  meat 
cut  this  way,  Mike. 

JcE  Preston. 


Butte,  Mont..  June  11.  1943. 
I       Dear  oir:  I  am  a  Butte  miner  and  would 
like   to  get  more  red  stamps,  cs  I  can't  do 
the  work  on  what  I  am  getting. 
Yours  truly, 

Robert  Mgrris. 

Butte,  Mont.,  June  10,  1943. 
Congressman  Mike  Mansfield, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir;  Butte  miners  need  moro  meat 
because  the  strenuous  nature  of  their  work 
requires  plenty  of  good  substantial  focd.  As 
you  know  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
not  plentiful  here  and  you  can  get  very  little 
of  these  canned  goods  on  your  ration  stamps. 
A  miner's  bucket  must  consist  of  mostly  meat 
and  fruit.  Therefore,  we  think  we  are  en- 
titled to  more  meat. 

HVRRT    BaIRD. 


We  want  more  meat  for  our  miners  in 
Butte. 

Edward  J.  Lzart. 

Dear  Congressman:  We  miners  In  the 
Butte  mines  feel  (due  to  our  greatest  speed- 
up In  these  critical  times)  that  if  we  are 
allowed  more  meat,  production  will  surely  in- 
crease. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  A.  Magihr*. 


More  meat. 


Albert  J.  Stodder, 

Butte.  MOnt. 


My  family  would  like  more  meat. 

Mrs.     J.    HOLLOND. 

More  meat  f«r  more  copper. 

Edith  Scott, 
Butte,  Mont. 


More  meat. 


Sunday  S.  Aloise, 

Butte,   Mont. 


Meat  for  the  miners. 


Mrs.   G.  Facincam. 


Not  enough  meat. 


Mrs.   E.   J.   ZiMPEL. 


Bvm.  May  10.  1943. 
What  can  be  done  to  get  O.T5ce  of  Price 
Administration  to  increase  the  meat  allow- 
ance for  our  miners?  Substitutes  are  not 
adequate  for  the  protein  necessary  for  min- 
ers.   Heip  us  to  get  an  inciease.  won't  ycu? 

J.  Lunczy. 


More  mea:  for  the  mhiers 

Frances  Phelps,  R.  N. 


Butte,  Mont.,  June  10,  1943. 
D::ar  CoNr.REs:^MAii :  Our  men  who  produce 
copper,  a  vital  war  need,  require  good  sub- 
stantial fool  In  order  to  do  ihe  wor't  re- 
qulied  In  this  production.  They  should 
have  ample  me  it  la  o:der  to  cany  on.  I 
hope  ycu  will  do  your  utmost  to  see  this 
Is  accomplished 

Wir.  T.  O'Reill* 

Lrt's  have  more  meat  for  cooper  nrnduc- 
tlcn. 

ThOS.  Mi,RTIN. 
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ComBMB^  Howard  W.  Gibiore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16, 1943 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  ^)eaker^  another 
honor  has  just  been  deservedly  paid  to 
CommaiKler  Howard  Walter  Gilmore.  a 
native  of  Selnuw  Ala.»  wtaoae  fametia 
order  "Take  her  down,"  and  his  heroism 
indicated  thereby  won  for  him  the  high- 
est hozKH-  within  the  gilt  of  the  Nation — 
the  CongressiKMud  Medal  of  Hooor. 

He  already  had  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  Naxry  Cross,  the  Ocld  Star  in 
heu  of  a  second  Navy  Cross,  and  the 
American  Defaise  Service  MedaU  Fleet 
Clasp. 

Now  the  Nary  announces  that  the 
United  States  submariiie  tender  Neptmne 
has  been  renamed  the  U.  S.  S.  UouMrd.  W. 
CilTnore. 


Flag  Day  Address  of  Hon.  ABwn  W. 
Barklej,  of  Kentucky 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SERATK  OF  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monda9,May  24),  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  able  and  in- 
spiring address  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished seniOT  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Barklet]  at  the  Flag  Day  celebra- 
tion at  Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  on  June  4, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobi^, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  June  14.  ITTI.  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  formally  adopted  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  as  the  flag  of  the  new  Republic, 
then   fighting  for  its  establishment. 

Today,  therefore,  we  celebrate  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  at  the  American  flag,  and  rededl- 
cate  otrrselves  to  Its  silent  emphasis  as  the 
emblem  of  our  imlty  and  strength. 

At  the  beginning  the  number  of  stars  and 
stripes  was  the  same.  But  as  new  States 
were  added  to  the  Union,  It  became  cbrloua 
that  the  flag  would  grow  too  cumbersome  at 
length.  On  the  4th  of  Joly.  1888,  therefore, 
a  resolution  cf  Congress  became  effective  prt>- 
vldlng  that  thereafter  a  new  star  should  be 
placed  in  the  blue  field  for  each  new  State 
admitted  and  that  the  ntmiber  of  stripes 
should  remain  at  13  as  representing  the 
Colonies  which  had  struggled  to  fotmd  the 
Nation. 

Thus  It  l8  that  we  have  the  flag  as  we  know 
It  today. 

But  intciesting  and  thrilling  as  the  history 
of  the  flag  may  ba,  linking  as  It  does  the 
personalities  of  George  Washington  and 
Betsy  Ross,  and  beautiful  as  it  Is  in  the  radi- 
ant sunshine  of  this  day,  we  are  concerned 


BOW  more  with  Its  deeper  idgnlfVcaivcg  Mid 
Its  holler  mlision  In  defense  of  our  libKty 
and  dTllizatlan  than  In  any  superficial  re> 
cital  of  the  steijs  by  which  it  became  our  flag. 

TtKlay  that  flag  floats  above  ramparts  which 
we  defend,  and  shall  ere  long  float  o'er  raoa- 
p*rtB  which  w«  shall  assault  and  take  In. 
moE«  widely  aeattered  places  tbroqghowt  the 
world  than  ever  before  In  the  16ft  yv  of  its 
glorious  history.  And  we  who  look  upon  it 
now  with  accelerated  heartbeats  leallze  that 
the  great  principles  for  which  it  speaks  are 
being  assaulted  on  more  battle  fronts  than 
ever  before  in  Its  history. 

It  has  been  planted  on  every  continent  and 
hi  every  sea  and  on  almoBt  every  Island  at 
the  seas.  It  has  brought  to  us  famUlarity 
with  geographical  names  and  places  at  which 
we  never  heard  before.  And  we  know  that 
our  hearts  have  followed  that  flag  into  all 
continents  and  all  islands  and  all  seas  and 
into  the  a!r  above  them;  and  our  hopes  Uke- 
wtae  have  follflwed  It.  For  «e  know  that  the 
profouoder  aigniflcance  of  that  flag  stirs  other 
prLiiitnnj  Just  as  it  stirs  us;  and  we  know  that  " 
when  that  flag  shall  have  accompttshed  Its 
mission,  not  only  we  but  other  millioBS  wHl 
enjoy  a  freedom  not  hitherto  kaown  to  them. 

The  great  H«nry  Ward  Beecher  said  this 
about  the  flag:  "A  thoughtful  mind,  when  it 
sees  a  cation's  flag  sees  not  the  flag  alone 
but  the  nation  itself.  And  whatever  may  be 
its  symboLSv  its  insignia,  he  reads  chiefly  in 
the  flag  the  government,  the  principles,  the 
truths,  the  history  that  belonged  to  the  na- 
tion that  sets  it  forth.  The  American  flafr 
has  been  a  symbol  of  liberty  and  men  re- 
joiced In  It." 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  mfhi- 
enced  by  the  events  of  another  great  war  In 
which  he  was  an  illustrious  figure,  Woodrow 
Wilson  said:  "This  flag  which  we  honor  and 
imder  which  we  serve  is  an  emblem  of  oor 
tmlty  and  our  power  and  tho«^t  and  pur- 
pose as  a  nation.  It  has  no  other  character 
than  that  which  we  give  it  from  geBeratlon 
to  generation.  The  choices  are  ours.  It 
floats  in  majestic  silence  above  the  beets 
that  execute  its  choices,  whether  to  peace 
or  war.  And  yet.  though  sUent,  It  speaks 
to  us — speaks  to  us  of  the  people,  cf  the  men 
and  women  who  went  before  us,  and  of  the 
records  they  wrote  upon  It. 

"We  celebrate  the  day  of  its  btrth.  and 
from  its  birth  until  now  it  haa  wttnessed  s 
great  history,  has  fkwted  on  high  the  sym- 
bols of  great  events  of  a  great  plan  of  life 
worked  out  by  a  great  people. 

"Woe  to  the  man  or  group  of  men  that 
seek  to  stand  in  oar  way  in  this  day  of  high 
resolution,  whenever  principles  we  hold  dear- 
est are  to  *w  vindicated  and  made  secure  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Nation.  We  are  ready 
to  plead  at  the  bar  of  history,  and  our  flag 
riiall  wear  a  new  luster.  Once  more  we  shall 
make  good  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  the 
great  faith  to  which  we  were  bom,  and  a  new 
0ory  shall  shine  from  the  face  of  our  peo- 
ple." 

Thoee  words  are  as  eternally  true  today  aa 
they  were  when  Woodrow  Wilson  utteied 
them.  Let  us  beseech  the  God  of  nations 
that  when  this  even  greater  ciul  more  uni- 
versca  struggle  is  over,  we  shall  not  tun  out 
backs  upon  the  obligatlona  whleh  fxeedon 
and  world  order  place  upon  us. 

We  must  not  only  win  this  vac  to  the 
point  of  uncoodltlcoial  surrender.  We  must 
win  the  peace  to  the  point  of  unconditional 
security  for  ourselves  and  our  children  and 
the  great  heart  of  humanity  everywhere  that 
longs  for  rescue  and  rest. 

Woodrow  Wilson  referred  to  the  flag  aa 
•peaking  to  us  of  the  past,  of  the  men  and 
women  who  went  before  us,  and  of  the  rec- 
ords they  wrote  upon  It. 

But  he  might  have  said,  and  I  desire  to  em- 
phasize, that  It  speaks  also  of  the  present, 
ol  the  men  and  women  who  are  now  among 
us  and  of  the  records  they  are  writing  upon 
It. 


day's  repArts  from  the  dtotant  battle 
fronta  over  whleh  our  flag  files  bring  word 
at  new  raoerde  our  men  and  women  are  writ* 
iBg  upoD  it.  And  as  wa  project  our  mlnde 
Into  the  tntun.  we  know  that  the  men  and 
women — oar  diUdzca  and  grandchildren— 
who  wtU  then  baaor  the  reeponslblUty  of  that 
<iaj  will  wrtta  new  reeorde  upon  that  flag. 

We  are  eaUed  apon  now  to  give  up  some- 
thing  of  our  normal  lives  In  order  to  facill* 
tate  the  earlleBt  peestble  vletory  for  the  cause 
whk;h  thsrt  emhlem  afwSoaiixeB  in  this  war. 

We  did  not  eeek  this  eeeifllct.  We  sought 
la  every  honontble  way  to  avoid  It.  But  It 
was  laevHaUe.  The  fercee  whleh  let  It  k)eaa 
upeD.  iiiinklai  were  noC  to  be  dissuaded  by 
persuasion  or  any  sense  of  Justice  or  Chrla* 
tiaolty  or  ctvlUaattoa.  U  it  had  not  been 
Pearl  Berber.  It  wmiM  have  been  aoaae  other 
cowiaidly  attack.  iUBA  the  attack  aax  Pearl 
Harbor  was  according  to  the  same  pattern  as 
Httler'a  attack  an  Karqpe,  Japan's  attadc  on 
China,  and  ItussoUai's  attack  on  Kthlopl* 
and  France. 

Whatever  may  have  taecn  any  Amcrlcan'a 
opinion  of  these  nations  before,  we  were 
forced  Into  the  war.  there's  no  point  now  In 
arguing  about  it. 

We  have  put  our  hand,  to  the  plow.  We 
have  mohUissd  oux  Industrial  power,  our  agrl* 
cultural  power,  our  fliuinclal  power,  our  man<- 
(Mwer,  and  our  qDlrltual  power  and  have 
created  the  most  Impressive  momentum  in. 
their  production  and  distribution  which  haa 
occurred.  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

That  we  should  turn  beck  or  hesitate  or  ba 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  complete 
vindication  and  victory  Is  unthinkable. 

That  we  should  permit  jealousy  or  Belfl.sh« 
ness  to  divide  our  people  or  retard  our  total 
was  Impact  la  unthinkable. 

That  we  should  permit  any  part  of  onr 
people  to  use  this  war  to  exploit  any  other 
part  of  otir  people  is  unthinkable. 

That  we  should  permit  political  ambition 
to  warp  our  minds  or  Judgments  or  the  de« 
gree  of  our  cooperation  is  unthinkable. 

I  recognize  that  any  dislocation  in  the 
tenor  and  methods  of  our  life  is  inconvententL 
But  war  itself  is  inconvenient  and  brutal  anct 
ruthless.  There  is  no  Inconvenience  or  an- 
noyance or  dislocation  or  hardship  that  wilt 
have  to  be  endured  at  home  by  any  of  us  that 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  In  the  same  breath 
with  those  whl(^  mtxst  be  borne  by  those  who 
are  to  flgfat  onr  battles  tn  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  have  faith  In  the  American  people  that 
fortifies  my  conviction  that  regardless  at 
politics,  rcllgtcn,  or  colorr  regardless  of  origin, 
geography,  or  economic  condition,  our  peo- 
ple know  what  pioilueed  this  war;  they  know 
what  It  Is  going  to  take  to  win  It,  and  they 
are  enlisted  In  it  tmtll  unconditional  sur- 
render Shan  be  acknowledged  by  our  enemies. 
Ifot  unconditional  sorrender  by  one  <rf  them, 
hut  unoMidtttonal  by  all  of  them  whether 
simultaneously  or  at  convenient  toterrals 
on  the  InstaHment  plan  as  exigencies  may  re- 
qtilre. 

But  what  of  the  Tietory  and  what  of  the 
peace? 

Our  first  obltgstlon  ta  to  win  tfce  war  by 
beating  our  enemies  to  their  knees,  llothlas 
can  be  allbwed  to  i educe  the  eeitalaty  or  the 
swiftness  of  that  result. 

But  we  cannot  ctoee  ewr  eyes  to  the  tragle 
responsibility  which  will  fall  to  all  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  us  with  peculiar  force  when 
the  fighting  shall  have  been  concluded. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  draw  a  complete 
blueprint  of  plans  for  tbe  post-war  period 
in  order  to  look  the  future  frankly  In  the 
face. 

We  must  not  alisw  oarselves  to  be  as  un- 
prepared for  peace  as  we  and  an  the  de- 
mocracies have  been  tor  war. 

Without  attemprtng  to  diasr  a  catalog 
of  post-war  obligations  that  are  self-evident, 
I  suggest  OBlf  a  tew  in  the  fbltowlng  out- 
line. 
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1.  We  must  demobilize  the  greatest  armed 
force*  ever  gotten  together  in  the  history  of 
America.  We  must  redistribute  the  largest 
Industrial  force  ever  mobilized  In  our  his- 
tory. Beth  f.ie,~e  catalogs  Include  women 
ax  well  as  men.  Wo  must  help  to  find  Jobs 
for  these  dislocated  millions  of  men  and 
women.  Government  and  private  industry 
muKt  cooperate  In  the  performance  of  this 
task:. 

2  We  must  provide  tfSr  the  post-war  sta- 
blll:;  itlon  of  th?  greatest  public  debt  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  or  any  nation,  and  for 
its  reduction  and  ultimate  payment.  This 
will  make  the  reduction  of  taxation  to  the 
bas.s  of  pre-war  levels  impossible  within  our 
generation. 

3.  We  must  provjde  for  the  care  and  re- 
habtlita'.lon  of  tliose  who  are  injured  or 
Incapacitated  in  this  war  and  for  their  de- 
pendents. 

4  We  mv.st  provide  for  greater  security 
from  fear  ar.d  want  among  the  aged  and 
unemployed  not  only  as  a  part  of  a  program 
of  economic  necessity  but  of  Justice  and  hu- 
manlantarlsm  and  social  obligation. 

5  We  must  aid  In  the  speedy  reconversion 
of  our  industrial  structure  from  war  to  peace 
In  order  the  mere  promptly  to  give  Employ- 
ment to  labor  and  fair  reward  to  legitimate 
Investment. 

6.  We  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  help 
provide  food  and  clothing  and  other  essen- 
tials to  the  starved  and  depressed  popula- 
tions of  occupied  countries  In  order  to  pre- 
vent chaos  and  revolution,  and  In  order  tkat 
we  may  help  reestablish  real  self-govemm?nt 
•mong  them. 

7.  We  must  cooperate  in  the  reestabllEh- 
ment  of  International  trade  and  Interna- 
tional credit  on  a  basis  that  will  afford  the 
necessary  outlet  for  labor  and  goods  and 
■ervlces  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

8.  We  must  not  only  cooperate  In  render- 
ing Impotent  from  a  military  and  war- 
making  standpoint  the  nations  which  pre- 
cipitated this  cruel  war;  but  we  must  at 
Once  share  our  full  responsibility  in  bringing 
•bout  a  peace  that  will  contain  the  germs  of 
permanent  Justice  among  nations,  and  then 
assume  our  share  of  the  responsibility  cf 
making  the  breach  of  that  peace  Impossible. 

0.  There  must  be  set  up  a  tribunal  to 
which  aggrieved  nations  may  bring  their 
grievances  with  the  conviction  that  jtjstlce 
can  be  secured  from  an  international  organ- 
ization based  upon  equal  treatment  of  all 
nation.')  regardless  of  size  or  location. 

10.  We  must  convince  ourselves  that  in 
this  complex  and  highly  organized  world, 
nations  go  up  or  down  together;  and  we  must 
as  soon  as  practicable  let  It  be  known  that 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  Insulate  ourselves 
from  any  of  the  burdens  or  the  effects  of 
world  events  which  none  can  escape,  and 
that  in  order  that  these  events  may  be  con- 
trolled for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  we  shall 
assume  our  full  share  of  obligations  in  that 
control. 

These  are  but  an  outline  of  some  of  the 
great  human  problems  that  call  us  to  high 
accomplishment  In  the  game  that  is  played 
by  nations  and  peoples. 

God  grant  that  we  may  not  muff  the  ball. 


St.  Lawrence  Waterway 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18.  1943 

?Ir.  KEEFE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legls- 
laaue   of   the  State  of  Wisconsin  jy^t 


adopted  a  Joint  resolution,  hereto  at- 
tached, memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  proper  legis- 
lation for  the  procurement  and  con- 
struction of  the  Great  Lakcs-St.  Law- 
rence wateru'ay  upon  the  termination 
of  the  present  war.  The  Tesolution  very 
clearly  points  out  the  sustained  attitude 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  toward  this 
project,  and  while  Wisconsin  bows  to  the 
wishes  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  carrying  out  the 
war  efifort,  to  postpone  the  completion 
and  building  of  this  waterway  until  af- 
ter the  war,  the  State  of  Wi.==con.«;in  still 
insists  that  it  must  be  ultimately  built. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KEEFE.     Yes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  money  that  was 
expended  on  the  Shipshaw  project  would 
almost  have  completed  the  St.  Lawrence 
project. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  13 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congrpss 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  proper  les;;E- 
latlon  for  the  procurement  and  con'^tiuc- 
tlon  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  water- 
way upon  termination  of  the  war 

Whereas  the  tortuous  and  hazardous  ship- 
ment of  submarines  from  Wisconsin  to  the 
gulf  coast  recently  symbolized  both  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  sellih  Interests  that  have  op- 
posed the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  water- 
way and  the  tremendous  potentialities  of 
the  Midwest  as  an  oceangoing  seaport;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  indicated  that 
such  program  of  power  and  navigation  devel- 
opment must  be  abandoned  during  the  pres- 
ent emergency  because  of  the  critical  and 
urgent  war  needs  of  raw  materials  and  man- 
power which  necessarily  must  be  utilized  In 
such  project;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  very  first  projects  that 
should  be  undertaken  upon  the  termination 
of  the  war  is  the  building  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  in  order  to  ease  the 
burden  of  readjustment  from  emergency  con- 
ditions of  the  country  to  a  peacetime  econo- 
my with  a  full  measure  of  opportunity  to  the 
returning  soldiers  lor  employment;  and 

Whereas  the  complete  utilization  and  de- 
velopment of  all  inland  transportation  facil- 
ities will  reduce  shipping  costs  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  entire  country  to  cooperate  and  to 
participate  In  the  International  competition 
for  commerce  in  the  post-war  period  on  more 
than  even  terms;  and 

Whereas  the  exigencies  of  the  war  have 
imperatively  illustrated  that  such  seaway 
would  grant  the  hydroelectric  power  neces- 
sary to  an  effective  and  expansive  defensive 
effort  and  grant  savings  to  consumers  with 
lower  rates  and  better  living  stand.Trds 
through  a  greater  use  of  electricity;   and 

Whereas  this  waterway  project  will  add 
value  to  the  products  of  industry  ar.d  agri- 
culture, create  new  markets  and  busines.*. 
and  thereby  stimulate  emploj-ment  and  ma- 
terially aid  economic  recovery:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  assembly  con- 
curring) That  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 
memorializes  the  Congress  cf  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  especially  the  Wisconsin  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress  to  promulgate  and 
initiate  the  adoption  of  such  treaties  or  other 
necessary  legislation  for  the  construction  of 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway  proj- 
ect upon  termination  of  the  war;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 


Finland  Pays  Her  Debts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18.  1943 

Mr.  -PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
enclosed  article  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop  in 
the  Times-Herald  for  June  16,  1943,  is 
informative  and  interesting  and  should 
have  careful  consideration  by  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Thursday, 
May  2*?,  1943,  the  problems  of  the  small 
countries  of  Europe  are  real  and  vital  to 
tho.se  little  nations.  One  of  the  post-war 
questions  will  have  to  do  with  the  fate  of 
nations  all  over  the  world,  Greece,  Po- 
land, Norway,  Holland,  Denmark,  Czech- 
oslovakia. Finland,  and  many  others. 

Now  is  the  time  for  this  country  to  im- 
press upon  its  allies  the  fact  that  it  has 
sympathy  for  these  countries  and  that 
they  must  be  treated  fairly  and  the  sel- 
fish desires  of  powerful  countries  jhall 
not  be  permitted  to  deny  them  justice. 

Mr.  Waldrop's  article  is  as  follows: 
It  Must  Be  the  Heat 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrcp) 

Finland  paid  the  United  States  $168  945.56 
yesterday.  Actually,  the  order  to  transfer 
credits  was  given  to  Finland's  bank  in  New 
York  on  June  14,  but  the  transaction  was 
completed  around  noon,  yesterday,  the  due 
date  for  an  Installment  payment  on  debts 
growing  out  of  the  World  War  No.  1,  and  so 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  now 
holds  tlie  money. 

There  are  other  nations  which  still  owe  us 
for  money  hired  in  connection  with  that  war. 
They  did  not  pay  off  yesterday  any  more  than 
they  have  at  any  other  time  in  the  past  10 
years,  but  of  course  politeness  forbids  men- 
tioning that.  Was  it  politeness  that  kept 
our  Government  yesterday  from  issuing  a 
note  of  thanks  to  Finland?     Or  was  It  shame? 

The  Finns,  these  days,  are  not  permitted  to 
Issue  any  kind  of  news  releases  or  state  their 
side  of  any  case.  Their  legation  here  is  on  an 
almost  day-to-day  basis,  and  it  is  generally 
recognized  around  Washington  that  only  luck 
and  skill  have  saved  the  Finns  from  being 
tossed  out  of  here  entirely. 

But  regardless  of  all  that,  the  debt  Install- 
ment due  June  15  was  paid.  And  if  the  Finns 
are  still  around  here  six  months  from  now 
the  next  Installment  will  be  paid  then,  right 
on  the  dot. 

Whaf:i  the  matter  with  -our  Government 
that  nobody  In  It  has  courage  enough  to  get 
up  and  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  Finland? 

Isn't  fhe  entitled  to  a  little  notice  for  liv- 
ing up  1o  her  obligations  in  spite  of  all  the 
nasty  treatment  we  are  dealing  out  to  her? 
This  injffensive  nation  has  never  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  done  us  dirt.  Ex- 
cept, perhaps,  by  demonstrating  again  and 
again  its  embarrassing  determination  to  live 
up  to  it.';  obligations. 

But  even  so,  the  decent  thing  is  plainly 
called  for.  and  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  silei.oe  toward  Finland  around  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  State  Department  is  the  silence 
of  men  who  are  heartily  ashamed  of  them- 
selves and  know  the  country  knows  they 
sh':u!d  be. 

Maybe  when  the  hot  spell  has  pafised. 
snmcbocy  in  authority  will  find  enough  cour- 
age and  fair  play  in  his  heart  to  speak  up. 
The  Finns  are  not  our  enemies  and  r.o  fnl^s 
construe  Tien  of  the  facts  can  make  them  our 
enemies. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  18,  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
Include  a  telegram  typical  of  the  scores 
I  have  received  from  my  State.  This 
telegram  shows  that  the  people  are 
Justly  alarmed  by  the  President's  poli- 
cies, as  carried  cut  through  O.  P.  A. 
They  have  good  reason  to  fear  hunger 
and  cold  next  winter,  '.f  not  sooner,  and 
are  demanding  Congress  assert  its 
authority. 

The  telegram  follows: 

Kansas  Cttt,  Mo.,  June  18,  1943. 
Eon.  Mabion  Bennett, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Supplies  of  corn  are  vital  to  production  of 
beef,  pork,  poultry,  and  dairy  products.  Un- 
sound regulations  of  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration have  handicapped  feed  manufactur- 
ers, farmers,  and  feeders  now  for  many 
months.  Feeders  and  feed  manufacturers  in 
this  area  are  nor;  virtually  out  of  com.  Our 
firm  has  205  bushels  to  get  tu  through  to- 
day, whereas  our  dally  requirement  is  about 
12,000  bushels.  This  means  a  loss  in  produc- 
tion for  today  alone  of  approximately  400 
tons  animal  and  poultry  feeds,  and  60  tons 
com  meal  for  human  consumption.  OfSce 
of  Price  Administration  rules  and  regulations 
dtirlng  the  past  6  or  8  months  have  prevented 
my  firm  from  manufacturing  for  feeders  and 
consumers  In  need  several  tralnloads  of  feed 
and  food.  Results  of  OfBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration have  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  One 
bad  situation  corrected  by  Oflice  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration usually  has  created  2  or  3  worse 
ones.  Relief  has  continuously  been  promised 
during  the  past  months  hut  matters  have 
gone  from  bad  to  worse  further.  The  roll- 
backs proposed  by  the  President  plus  sub- 
sidies for  which  the  next  generation  of  voters 
will  pay  appears  to  be  merely  a  political 
stunt  to  get  votes  and  to  beat  John  L.  Lewis. 
I  have  heard  much  unfavorable  comment  to- 
ward the  President  for  his  fight  against  Lewis. 
Many  are  disgusted  with  the  President  and 
most  everyone  with  Lewis.  The  roll-back  will 
not  retard  Inflation  but  rather  will  leave 
money  In  the  hands  of  the  people  to  buy  more 
nonessentials.  The  roll-back-subeidy  plan 
appears  as  an  obvlovis  step  toward  Inflation. 
How  can  well-paid  workers  better  spend  their 
wages  than  for  butter,  meat,  and  coffee? 
Must  we  continue  to  ask  the  next  generation 
to  pay  for  the  undeserved  ease  of  our  genera- 
tion? Shouldn't  we  pay  as  we  go?  May  I 
respectfully  urge  that  Congress  again  accept 
Its  responsibilities.  Your  powers  have  been 
delegated  too  much  and  too  far  to  the  admin- 
istrative branch  of  our  Government.  If  you 
don't  get  in  and  pitch  some  straight  balls 
yourselves,  this  country  Is  going  to  face 
famine,  bankruptcy,  and  general  demoraliza- 
tion. Just  leave  it  to  the  immature  bureau- 
crats. Instead  of  exercising  vigorously  your 
own  authority,  and  we  shall  have  as  a  na- 
tion more  grief  than  we  have  ever  known  to 
date.  Why  should  the  leglslattire  of  the 
best  Nation  In  the  world  permit  a  bureauc- 
racy to  wreck  us?  I  have  faith  In  our  legis- 
lature and  Its  ability,  but  unused  it  is  of  no 
value.  This  Nation  needs  your  services  now 
as  never  before.  I  hope  you  will  give  your 
best  attention  and  correct  the  many  dangers 
that  confront  us  here  at  home. 

Thomas  W.  StauT. 


The  Real  Signiicaiice  to  iW 

Peaplt  of  tke  United  Natiou  Coofer- 
ence  on  Food  and  Africnltere  Held  at 
Hot  Sprnft,  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18, 1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohia  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recced,  I  include  an 
article  that  I  wrote  for  the  Hearst  news- 
papers and  published  by  the  same 
Sunday,  June  13, 1943.  The  article  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Recoko  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  published: 

Like  many  others,  when  the  coming  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and  Agrl- 
culttire  was  announced,  I  was  Interested  In 
learning  what  was  back  of  this  move  and  the 
reason  for  holding  the  meeting  In  secret. 
The  fact  that  members  of  the  press  and  of 
Congress  were  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  conference  caused  apprehen- 
sion throughout  the  coun^.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  without  regard  to  party 
affiliation  were  fearful  of  this  procedure. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  when  late  In  the 
afternoon  on  May  20  Congressman  Pked 
BsAOLZT.  of  Michigan,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Hot  Springs,  took  the  floor  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  stated,  "I  returned  to 
Washington  for  the  pvirpose  of  repeating  to 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  the  warm  assur- 
ance of  Judge  Jones  (chairman  of  the  con- 
ference) that  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
were  welcome  at  any  time  to  attend  any  and 
all  sessions  of  the  conference  and  that  noth- 
ing whatever  will  be  kept  from  them." 

In  company  with  Congressman  Bradlxt,  I 
proceeded  to  Hot  Springs  that  same  evening, 
arriving  there  early  the  next  morning.  We 
were  graciously  received  by  Judge  Jones  and 
given  every  assurance  that  there  was  noth- 
ing secret  whatever  about  the  conference,  that 
Congressmen  could  attend  any  and  all  meet- 
ings as  well  as  receive  the  daily  Journal  con- 
taining the  minutes  of  all  the  committee 
meetings,  press  and  other  releases.  How- 
ever, when  we  mentioned  that  we  would  like 
to  attend  some  of  the  meetings  that  day.  we 
were  casually  Informed  by  Judge  Jones  that 
all  of  the  meetings  that  day  were  executive 
and  that  we  could  not  attend  executive  ses- 
sions but  might  attend  all  others.  After 
pressing  Judge  Jones  for  a  definite  reply  as 
to  Just  what  meetings  we  could  attend  he 
reluctantly  admitted  that  we  could  attend 
only  one  meeting,  the  final  plenary  meeting 
on  the  last  day  of  the  conference. 

The  dally  Journals  containing  the  minutes 
of  the  committee  meetings  were  furnished 
me  only  to  and  Including  May  22,  and  were 
then  cut  off. 

Notwithstanding,  I  remained  In  Home- 
stead Hotel  where  all  the  delegates  were 
staying  and  all  the  meetings  were  held,  for 
8  days  to  learn  what  I  could  about  this  un- 
usual conference.  I  talked  with  many  dele- 
gates who  always  received  me  cordially. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  were  surprised  and 
showed  concern  that  Congressmen  were  de- 
nied admission  to  the  meetings.  The  oppor- 
tpnity  afforded  me  by  mingling  with  these 
delegates,  attending  press  conferences,  etc., 
together  with  the  transactions  of  the  con- 
ference as  reported  in  the  newspapers,  and 
the  complete  report  of  the  final  plenary  ses- 
sion, enabled  me  to  obtain  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  work  of  the  conference 
and  the  subjects  discussed. 


One  of  the  first  thing*  ttiat  exhibited  itself 
to  me  at  tlie  conference  was  that  It  was  domi- 
nated completely  by  the  political  planning 
cult.  To  the  body  comprising  the  conference, 
the  Old  World  was  a  faUure  consequent  upon 
man's  servility  to  natural  evolutionary,  eco- 
nomic and  social  prooeeses.  and  the  absence 
of  planning.  They  seemed  to  lay  much  of 
the  blame  of  our  planetary  woes  upon  what 
they  called  nationalism,  and  particularly 
upon  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  Into  some  sort  of  global  compact  after 
World  War  No.  1.  They,  that  Is,  the  dele- 
gates from  43  foreign  nations  and  of  our 
own  country,  were  of  a  mind  that  this  must 
not  happen  again,  that  the  United  SUtea 
must  forthwith  formulate  a  program  of  in- 
ternational collaboration  and  establish  an 
International  police  force  to  assure  Its  suc- 
cess. 

One  could  not  help  but  be  struck  by  the 
faith  the  body  of  men  assembled  at  Hot 
Springs  had  In  their  own  wisdom  and  abil- 
ity to  give  all  the  answers,  the  ■ealousnees 
with  which  they  pursxied  their  cause,  and 
the  authoritarian  spirit  manifested  by  them. 
Illustrative  of  this  attitude  of  mind  was  an 
outburst  of  emotionalism  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ing delegates  when  he  said  that  the  Old 
World  was  ruled  by  matter,  but  the  New 
World,  which  the  political  planners  are  now 
creating,  would  be  rtiled  by  spirit. 

While  at  first  there  seemed  to  be  consider- 
able confusion  and  tndefinlteness  In  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  delegates  as  to  just 
what  they  were  to  consider  at  this  meeting. 
all  of  them  were  dead  sure  that  there  ^ould 
be  formed  a  permanent  International  body 
to  deal  with  whatever  they  were  ooosldering 
or  were  supposed  to  consider. 

However,  it  was  manifest  within  a  few  daya 
after  the  convening  of  the  conference  that 
the  current  of  thought  among  the  delcfpites 
was  toward  assigning  to  that  body  such  a 
vast  variety  of  fimctions  as  to  include  practi- 
cally all  phases  of  the  economy  and  to  vest 
In  It  such  great  powers  of  control  as  to  con- 
stitute what  would  amotmt  to  an  authori- 
tarian superstate. 

Indeed,  it  was  all  too  evident  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  political  plan- 
ning cult's  far-flung  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional echeme  of  collectivism,  as  weU  as  the 
totalitarian  thinking  of  most  cf  the  other 
countries  represented  at  the  conference,  that 
consideration  of  food  and  agriculture  could 
not  have  been  the  prime  purpose  for  the  call- 
ing of  this  International  conclave.  Food,  be- 
cause of  Its  primordial  appeal  to  our  whole 
being  was.  In  my  opinion,  used  as  a  ruse  to 
cover  up  the  real  purpoee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture  at 
Hot  Springs. 

How  did  It  happen  that  the  leaders  of  the 
conference  had  to  make  special  efforts  to  keep 
the  delegates  from  considering  the  question 
of  Immediate  food  relief,  that  the  latter  were 
greatly  confused  as  to  just  what  they  were  to 
consider,  and  that  It  was  necessary  for  Dean 
Acheson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  come 
to  Hot  Springs  and  hold  a  special  press  con- 
ference In  order  to  placate  the  public  and 
keep  It  from  finding  out  too  much  about  that 
situation? 

How  does  It  happen  that  the  plans  under 
consideration  at  Hot  Springs  fit  In  so  neatly 
with  the  schemes  of  the  New  Deal  political 
planners  as  exhibited  In  the  reports  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board? 

Both  sets  of  plans  envlclon  the  formation 
of  a  coUectlvlst  superstate  to  which  our  Na- 
tion would,  of  necessity,  lose  a  great  part  of 
Its  aoverelt^ty.  Among  other  radical  meas- 
ures, both  schemes  propose  the  arbitrary 
shifting  of  millions  of  farmers  from  their 
farms  to  cities,  and  to  lift  bodily  en  masee 
town  and  city  dwellers  from  their  homes  and 
transplant  them  to  other  regions,  thus  treat- 
ing the  farmers  and  wage  earners  as  physical 
commodities,  as  mere  chattels.  Aye,  the  Hot 
Springs  plan  Is  suggestive  even  of  the  possi- 
bility of  forced  migration  from  one  oomtzy 
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to  another.  It  bcldly  speaks  of  "the  problem 
or  population  shifts  might  be  approached 
either  by  the  method  ot  relying  on  adjust- 
ments arising  out  of  price  and  market  changes 
or  by  direct  measures  such  as  retraining, 
transportation,  housing,  and  the  like."  And 
this,  mind  you.  from  the  section  presided 
over  by  Alexy  D.  KruVikov.  chairman  of  the 
Russian  delegation. 

The  New  Deal  planning  cult  proposes  to 
continue  lend-lease  after  the  war  and  make 
it  a  permanent  Institution.  I  did  not  find 
anyone  at  Hot  Springs  who  objected  to  that. 
Incidentally,  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  coun- 
tries represented  at  the  conference  were  eii- 
Rlble  for  lend-lease,  and  It  was  significant  to 
note  that  to  most  of  the  delegjtes  "interna- 
ticnal  collaboration  "  and  Uncle  Sam  as  Santa 
Claus  to  the  rest  of  the  world  were  largely 
synonymous  expressions. 

Both  plans  comprehend  the  ultimate  liqui- 
dation of  free  enterprise,  pclitlcally  induced 
full  employment  with  freedom  from  want,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  standard  of  living  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  a  common  level. 
Both  plans  do  away  with  all  fellow-being  ex- 
ploitation except,  of  course,  pcUtlcal  and 
bureaucratic  exploitation  of  such,  the  worst 
and  only  exploitation  that  has  ever  seriously 
interfered  with  the  upward  progress  cf  the 
human  race. 

Much  of  the  program  concocted  at  the 
Hot  Springs  conference  is  patterned  closely 
after  the  New  Deal.  It  projects  the  same 
kind  of  political  controls  over  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  world  as  Is  embodied  in  the 
triple  A  and  Its  adjuncts  over  our  domestic 
agriculture.  As  now  is  the  case  in  our  do- 
mestic economy,  there  are  to  be  interna- 
tional measures  to  provide  agricultural 
credit,  commodity  arrangements,  cooperative 
movements,  an  ever-normal  granary  (buffer 
stocks) .  price  stability,  soil  conservation,  sub- 
sidies to  farmers,  a  surplus  commodity 
agency,  etc. 

There  Is  to  be  an  International  bureaucracy 
to  tell  our  farmers  and  the  farmers  In  the 
rest  of  the  world  when  to  sow  and  when  to 
reap.  Just  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  bureaucracy  now  tells  the  American 
farmer  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap. 

Whereas  our  farmers  are  now  compelled 
to  go  to  Washington  to  be  told  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats there  what  their  produce  Is  worth, 
under  the  Hot  Springs  scheme  they  may  be 
forced  to  go  to  London  or,  perchance,  to 
Moscow  to  be  told  what  It  must  fetch. 

There  Is  to  be  an  International  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  and  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, as  their  plan  proposes,  to  "un- 
dertake programs  of  public  works,  develop 
■curccs  of  employment  In  public  and  pri- 
vate services,  and  recommend  that  occupa- 
tional training  should  be  provided." 

The  plans  proposed  at  Hot  Springs  also 
fit  in  well  with  the  Keynes-Morgenthau  in- 
ternational bank  scheme.  The  conference  at 
Its  final  session  recommended  "That  govern- 
ment* and  authorities  here  represented 
•  •  •  afBrm  the  principle  of  mutual  re- 
sponsibility and  coord'nated  action  •  •  • 
to  maintain  an  equilibrium  In  balances  of 
payments,  and  achieve  the  orderly  manage- 
ment of  currencies  and  exchange."  This  is 
a  part  of  the  very  heart  of  the  Keynes- 
Morgenthau  plan,  which  proposal  has  been 
examined  by  numerous  authorities  In  this 
coimtry.  notably  Benjamtr  M.  Anderson,  and 
utterly  condemned  as  being  against  Amer- 
ican interests. 

In  this  connection.  It  It  noteworthy  that 
the  President  in  his  address  to  the  food 
parley,  aside  from  Including  the  entire  econ- 
omy in  his  scheme  to  plan  a  new  world  or- 
der, made  point  of  the  need  of  something 
like  the  Keynes-Morgenthau  scheme,  when 
be  said :  "Increased  food  pro<!uctlon  mutt  be 
accompanied  by  Increaaed  Indtutrial  pro- 
duction and  by  increased  purchasing  power. 
Thera  must  be  meaaurea  for  dealing  with 


trade  barriers.  International  axchange  sta- 
bility, and  international  investment." 

Certain  It  la  that  if  there  was  a  eln'^le 
representative  of  any  nation,  not  exclud- 
ing the  United  States,  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture  at  Hot 
Springs  who  had  the  least  concern  for  cur 
Constitution  or  for  private  enterprise,  he 
failed  to  indicate  as  much.  Though  it  is 
true  that  the  delegates  were  unanimous  In 
their  praise  of  our  splendid  achlevemctns, 
especially  those  pertaining  to  the  military. 
and  the  great  help  this  has  been  to  the  na- 
tions fighting  the  Axis  Powers,  yet  none  of 
them  seemed  to  have  the  least  concern  in 
helping  us  to  preserve  the  institutions  and 
traditions  that  alone  made  these  things  {xis- 
sible.  Not  a  voice  did  I  hear  raised  by  any  of 
them  in  defense  of  the  great  principles  tti.M 
gave  us  the  strength  we  now  possess.  On 
the  contrary,  I  saw  at  Hot  Springs  only 
scorn  for  the  economic  processes  that  were 
responsible  for  the  American  production  and 
might  that  is  right  now  rolling  bade  the 
enemy  from  the  very  hearths  and  homes  of 
many  of  those  delegates 

Are  we  to  believe  that  it  was  a  mere  coin- 
cidence that  Stalin  gave  his  word  to  the  wci let 
that  he  had  ordeied  the  dissolution  cf  the 
Communist  International  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment of  the  convening  of  the  Hot  Springs 
Conference.  where  mostly  ccllcctivist- 
mlnded  elements  representing  the  govern- 
ments of  44  nations  were  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  j.lanning  a  new  world  order,  p.nd 
where  his  own  delegation  was  playing  first 
fiddle? 

Some  took  this  pronouncement  at  its  face 
value  and  tried  to  explain  it  as  indicating 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  Stalin  to  bring  about 
closer  cooperation  between  himself  and  his 
fighting  allies.  May  it  not  be  possible  that 
the  real  explanation  for  this  move  lies  In  an- 
other direction? 

How  does  it  happen  the  Soviet  delegation 
played  such  a  prominent  role  at  the  Hot 
Springs  Conference  that  it  stood  head  ar.d 
shoulders  above  all  the  other  delegations? 

Alexy  D.  Krutikov,  chairman  of  the  Ru.s- 
slan  delegation,  was  second  vice  pre«:ide'!t 
among  four  vice  presidents  present  at  the 
conference. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  conference 

He  was  a  meml)er  of  the  steering  commit- 
tee of  the  conference. 

He  was  chairman  of  section  2  of  the  ron- 
ference  which  dealt  with  expansion  of  pro- 
duction and  adaptation  to  consumption 
needs. 

According  to  press  reports,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  drafting  committee  which  w;is 
responsible  for  drawing  the  first  outline  ( f 
what,  no  doubt,  the  planning  cult  hopes  will 
become  the  authoritarian  superstate. 

He  was  accorded  the  high  honor  of  making 
the  motion  at  the  closing  plenary  session 
of  the  conference  for  the  adoption  of  its 
recommendations. 

Why  was  It  the  committee  which  was 
headed  by  Alexy  D.  Kiutlkov,  chairman  of  the 
Rufsian  delegation,  was  given  such  subjecs 
as  the  following  for  consideration  and  to 
make  recommendations  relating  thereto; 

Existing  agricultural  practices. 

Suitable  farming  systems  and  practue.x 

Oovernment  and  group  activities  c  ncrrn- 
Ing. 

(a)  Credit  or  capital  developments. 

(b)  Cooperative  services. 

(c)  Land  tenure, 

(d)  Other  similar  actlvltlr<!  and  education' 
What   kind   of  consldrnition    would    It   be 

expected  Stalin's  agent  would  give  to  thr^e 
questions  as  they  relate  to  the  United  State.n? 
Is  It  thought  he  would  consider  our  .<y>'tein 
of  private  ownership  of  land  and  other  pre  p- 
erty  good  or  bad  according  to  American 
standards  or  Russian  ttandard.i?  Are  we  to 
believe    Btallu    tent    hu    delegates    to    Hot 


Springs  to  persuade  him  to  Institute  In  his 
own  c  mntry  a  system  of  private  ownership 
of  fanas  as  we  have  In  the  United  States,  or 
that  he  sent  them  over  here  to  persuade  us 
to  adept  his  system  which  prohibits  the  own- 
ership by  any  person  of  even  a  single  foot  cf 
land? 

W.)s  not  the  answer  to  this  question  given 
when,  according  to  a  news  dispatch  from  Hot 
Springs.  Russian  influence  was  detectable  in 
a  proposal  that  was  made  advocating  com- 
munity farming? 

Finally,  what  of  the  grand  clim.ax  of  the 
whole  affair  when  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  conference  the  delegates,  in  wild  excite- 
ment and  apparently  intoxicated  with  their 
own  achievements.  Judge  Marvin  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  conference,  "rushed  over  to 
Alexy  Krutikov,  head  of  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion, embraced  him  in  a  bearlike  hug  and 
thumped  him  on  the  back,"  which  "was 
heralcied  .as  symbolizing  the  conference's 
great  success"  (Washington  Times-Herald, 
June  4.  1943.1 

President  Roo.^evelt  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing for  himself  and  the  successors  to  the 
office  he  holds  a  crucially  dangerous  prece- 
dent. He  has  consulted  in  secret  with  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments,  not  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed  forces  on 
matters  pertaining  to  v/ar,  but  as  our  Presi- 
dent on  matters  of  policy  relating  to  the 
peacetime   pursuits   of   our   people. 

This  act  of  the  President,  goes  to  the  root 
of  cur  traditional  concept -of  good  govern- 
ment. It  violates  Its  fundamental  principle, 
common  understanding  between  the  people 
and  their  elected  officials — mutual  faith  in 
each  other. 

In  the  perpetration  of  this  deed  the  Presi- 
dent ha.1  again  set  hlm-self  above  the  people 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

If  lie  can  do  once  what  he  has  done  in 
respect  of  the  Food  Conference,  what  is  there 
to  keep  him  from  repeating  the  same  act  as 
often  as  he  likes? 

First  the  President  called  what  was  termed 
a  conference  cf  representatives  ot  43  foreign 
nation.f  and  of  our  own,  ostensibly  to  con- 
sider something  about  food  and  agriculture, 
without  consulting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  assemblage  consisted  of 
153  delejiates  from  43  foreign  nations,  to- 
gether with  6  from  the  United  States,  a  pro- 
portion of  25  foreigners  to  1  United  States 
representative.  They  met  in  secret  at  Hot 
Spnno;.«,  Va.,  from  May  18  to  June  3. 

At  that  meeting  It  developed  that  prob- 
lems of  food  and  agriculture  were  not  of 
primary  importance.  The  agenda  consid- 
ered covered  the  entire  economy,  of  necessity 
from  an  international  standpoint  because  of 
the  composition  of  the  delegates  there  as- 
sembled 

Next  the  153  foreign  delegates  and  the  8 
United  States  delegates  proceeded  on  their 
own  initiative,  ignoring  Congress  completely, 
to  form  a  permanent  international  body  of 
some  sort  to  carry  out  whatever  program  they 
might  formulate. 

This  International  body  would  not  be 
formed  at  one  stroke  but  would  be  under- 
taken t-tep  by  step.  Accordingly  the  United 
Nations'  Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture 
wa<t  trHru-iformed  Into  the  United  Nations' 
Interim  Ccmmi.sslcn  on  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture This  body  is  to  meet  In  Washington 
by  July  15  to  continue  its  work.  Just  what 
the  nt  xt  jitep  will  be  In  completing  the  In- 
ternational ruling  power  we  must  wait  and 
see 

Hiin  not  the  President  In  this  episode 
handed  ever  to  43  foreign  countries  a  degree 
of  United  States  wjvcrelKnty?  And,  as  a  re- 
MUlr  of  thlt,  have  not  the  43  foreign  coun- 
trie<«  already  exeicljrod  a  de;?rec  of  sovereignty 
and  control  over  our  people? 

Are  any  s'-crct  understandings  Involved  in 
thb  movement'  If  not,  why  was  thlt  meet- 
ing held  In  such  dark  secrecy'/ 
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What,  except  an  aroused  public  opinion, 
can  now  stop  the  i3  foreign  countries  and 
our  President  from  making  the  Hot  Springs 
conference  Into  an  authoritarian  superstate 
with  power  to  take  from  our  Nation  the 
greater  portion  of  our  sovereignty  and  our 
right  to  determine  our  own  destiny? 

Tlie  Hot  Springs  conference  was  a  powerful 
blow  to  what  remains  of  our  Constitution 
and  liberty  and  a  triumph  for  communism 
and  dictatorship. 


The  Times  Test  and  Oar  Public  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  B.  CHANDLER 

or  KENTUCKT 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
learned  paper  written  by  Mr.  Paul  B. 
Boyd,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Scienees  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
The  paper  is  entitled  "The  Times  Test 
and  Our  Public  Schools." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  School  and  Society  of  May  29,  1943] 

THE   Tims  TXST    AND  OtTB   PXTBLIC   SCHOOLS 

(By  Paul  P.  Boyd,  dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,    University    of   Kentucky) 

Just  now  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  getting  the  lambasting.  Stand  in 
line  patiently,  if  you  do  not  belong  to  this 
group,  and  you  will  get  yours  in  due  time. 
The  New  York  Times  and  Dorothy  Tliomp- 
son  have  passed  sentence  of  guilty  on  tlie 
poor  Echoolma'am;  and  hosts  of  others  who 
once  went  to  school  and  so  qualify  as  experts 
af&rm  the  verdict.  Eugene  Field,  didn't  he, 
told  of  the  man  who  was  skilled  In  matters 
military  because  he  had  a  cousin  who  mar- 
ried a  man  by  the  name  of  Gunn? 

The  latest  furor  is  caused  by  a  New  York 
Times  test  given  to  7,000  freshmen  In  36 
colleges,  asking  for  facts  on  American  people, 
places,  events,  legislation,  the  Constitution, 
and  organizations.  Some  answers  named 
Garner  as  World  War  No.  1  President.  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  President  of  the  Confederacy  and 
the  discoverer  of  electricity.  Washington  as 
President  of  the  United  States  during  the 
War  between  the  States.  Alexander  Hamilton 
a  maker  of  watches,  Walt  Whitman  an  or- 
chestra leader,  and  William  James  a  bandit. 
Many  States  were  placed  among  the  Thir- 
teen Original  ones.  Cities  were  located  all 
over  the  map.  The  Constitution  was  con- 
ftued  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
Lincoln  "emaciated"  the  slaves;  the  Consti- 
tution gave  tha  right  to  "appease"  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  "bare"  arms. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  Is  that  Congress- 
men talk  about  an  Investigation  of  history 
teaching,  the  Senate  orders  that  the  survey 
be  made  a  public  document,  and  demand  la 
made  that  American  hUtory  be  required  for 
admission  in  every  college  that  U  utider  pub- 
lic control. 

-ha  whole  Incident  imacks  of  sensation- 
allmn,  ignorance  of  what  la  being  dona  In 
the  field  ot  American  history,  the  human 
Impulse  to  aattla  everything  by  passing  a 
law.  imfsmmarlty  with  the  nature  of  testa 
and  ccnditiona  for  their  Tslidity.  bad  loglo. 


and  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  (tm-lovlng 
facetlousness  of  the  college  student.  The 
facts  in  the  case  are  that  Tirtually  every 
secondary-school  graduate  haa  studied  Amer- 
ican history  for  at  least  1  year,  that  a  large 
majority  at  college  atudenta  study  the  sub- 
ject, that  educators  are  tha  onea  beet  fitted 
to  cope  with  whatever  the  problem  may  be. 
that  the  Times  test  la  amateurish  and  .the 
conclusions  unsound.  The  Times  should 
apologize  to  the  great  body  of  freehman 
students  and  aecondary-achool  teachers  for 
the  commlfwlon  of  libel.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  Harvard  Crimson  haa  struck  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  wiseacres  who  view  with 
alarm  and  generallae  without  valid  proofs. 
The  Crimson  pokes  ftm  at  them.  Perhaps 
they  have  been  the  victims  of  a  "mass  of 
spontaneous  kidding"  by  freshmen  who 
spotted  the  superficiality  of  the  test.  It 
may  well  have  been  a  form  of  sit-down  strike 
which  sometimes  happens  with  the  usual 
placement  tests,  on  the  basis  of  which  fresh- 
men are  sectioned  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing classes  homogeneous  In  ability  or 
attainment.  In  this  connection  we  are  told 
that  many  freshmen  deliberately  make  low 
scores  in  order  to  gain  placement  in  the 
lower,  easier  sections.  Perhaps  the  gypper 
has  been  gypped.  Can  the  reformer  be  re- 
formed? 

Our  schools  are  easy  prey  to  the  Journal- 
ist for  various  reasons.  Everybody  has  had 
school  experience,  good  and  bed,  and,  from 
It.  fixed  opinions  that  lead  to  false  general- 
izations. Many  have  good  or  bad,  bright  or 
slow,  children  in  school.  Papers  must  have 
copy  of  wide  interest.  They  know  publicity 
values  and  they  are  commercial  enterprises 
first  of  all.  The  have  sometimes  indulged  in 
propaganda,  fair  and  unfair.  They  some- 
times overemphasize  to  the  point  of  sensa- 
tionalism. They  like  to  "stir  up  the  ani- 
mals." They  must  sell  papers.  Also,  writers 
must  write. 

The  schools  are  easy  jwey  for  the  prowling 
Journalist  because  of  their  admitted  imper- 
fections. Like  all  human  Institutions  de- 
voted to  Ideals  of  service  and  progress,  the 
school  is  changing  with  Its  changing  world, 
and,  let  It  be  admitted,  lags  In  Its  changes 
behind  those  of  Its  world.  The  lag  seems 
to  be  unavoidable,  for  no  one  Is  wise  enough 
to  tell  us  with  authority  what  the  schools 
should  be  10  years  from  now,  ch*,  at  this  par- 
ticular moment,  what  they  should  be  doing 
5  years  from  now.  The  school  is  vulnerable 
also  because  new  Ideas  and  plans  naturally 
lead  to  their  initial  ovnemphasls  to  the  det- 
riment of  other  phases  that  may  be  more 
fundamental.  The  schools  are  run  by  human 
beings  who  are  Imperfect.  Poor  and  un- 
inspired teachers,  young  and  Inexperienced 
teachers,  low  salaries  and  Inadequate  equip- 
ment, inertia,  vested  Interests  in  the  com- 
munity, inadequate  leadership,  conditions  in 
home  and  town,  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
so  on,  all  can  ttim  a  potentially  efficient 
echool  into  a  dismal  caricature.  The  Ameri- 
can school  is,  moreover,  subject  to  Invldlotia 
comparison  with  other  systems  In  other 
countries  where  the  proMems,  the  setting, 
the  Inheritances,  the  needs  are  different. 

We  shall  for  such  reasons  always  have  thM 
uninformed  and  tmsympatbetlc  critic  after 
us  to  a  far  greater  extent  ttian  he  la  aftar 
the  doctors,  the  lawyers,  and  the  members 
of  other  learned  professions. 

But  more  dangerous  than  stich  oausss  for 
harmful  criticisms  are  amatsurlsb  tests  and 
unsound  Interpretations  of  them.  Like  sta- 
tistics, which  follow  from  them,  these  tests 
ars  m  the  third  category  of  liars,  tha  lowest 
level  of  ths  sUUstlcal  hell.  Mors  barm  Is 
done  by  untralnad,  balf-baked  sduoatlonal 
sututlclans  than  by  all  tha  qtiaek  doctors 
In  the  world.  BUtlstlcs  and  Tlmas  tests  ars 
not  foolproof,  and  they  ars  Uksly  to  injurs 
both  tester  and  testod.    Tbsy  rsqulrs  tz- 


pert  handling.  When  wtn  people  refuse  ta 
accept  conclusions  as  accurate,  valid,  and 
forever  proved  merely  because  they  follow 
sutisUcal  UbulatkmsT 

The  Times  test  Is  wholly  factual  In  tta 
eoQtent.  It  oontalna  material  that  Is  not 
common  to  all  secondary-school  courses  In 
American  history.  It  Jumblea  Into  one  mass 
facts  that  are  important  and  facts  that  few 
will  remember  and  few  win  care  to  remem* 
her.  It  covers  material  foimd  usually  la 
political  science,  American  government* 
literature,  and  geography.  It  asks  about 
men  who  are  not  yet  historical.  It  meas- 
ures memory  and  thus  glorifies  the  World 
Almanac  as  the  compendium  of  scholarship 
par  excellence.  It  aafcs  whether  the  first 
college  for  women  was  founded  before  tha 
Boy  Scout  movement,  what  was  the  mini- 
mum price  per  acre  of  FMeral  public  lands 
sokl  at  auction  before  the  parage  of  tha 
Homestead  Act,  what  was  the  first  United 
States  census  in  which  railway  mileage  could 
have  been  reported,  and  to  this  last  gives 
the  wrong  answer.  Xf  facts  like  these  wers 
the  DKist  Important  features  of  a  history 
course,  we  should  indeed  need  to  be  reformed. 

I  was  curious  to  take  the  test  myself,  ao 
I  filled  out  the  blank.  I  think  I  made  m 
passing  grade  but  soom  astounding  skeletons 
came  rattling  out  of  my  closet.  For  exam- 
ple. I  wrote  down  the  Thirteen  Original 
States  htirriedly,  as  any  freshman  would  do, 
and  what  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  I  bad 
omitted  the  grand  old  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  To  v^at  a  low  level  has  our  teaching 
of  American  history  sunk  when  a  dean  at 
one  of  oxtf  State  universities  showed  that 
he  did  not  know  Pennsylvania  to  he  ooe  of 
our  Original  States  I  How  can  we  expect 
the  schools  to  amount  to  mvich  when  the 
occupant  of  such  a  position  displays  tatlx 
abysmal  ignorance?  Is  this  the  outcome  of 
the  study  of  history? 

I  did  not  get  the  right  order  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  first  women's 
o^ege.  I  missed  the  date  of  the  passage 
ot  the  Homestead  A6t.  I  got  the  wrong 
President  dtn-ing  the  Mexican  War.  I  named 
the  Scandinavians  com  of  the  two  principal 
nationalities  to  migrate  to  the  United  States 
between  1645  and  1800.  I  missed  the  exact 
minimum  price  per  acre  of  Federal  puMlo 
lands  sold  at  auction  before  the  passage  of 
the   Homestead  Act. 

I  must  admit  that  If  the  Times  questions 
are  valid  tests  of  the  proper  outcomes  of  ft 
course  in  American  history,  I  am  aomethlng 
of  an  ignoramus.  And  so  Is  my  fMend  tha 
Judge  who  presides  with  distinction  oirer  otir 
Juvenile  court,  for  he  didnt  know  when  tha 
Boy  Scout  movement  started.  No  Qu'c  Kids 
are  we.  However,  my  head  Is  bloody  but 
unbowedl  l^e  test  is  not  a  valid  one.  It  la 
not  worth  the  time  and  trouble  that  It  took 
to  prepare  and  give  It. 

A  valid  test  must  always  bs  baaed  upon 
the  reoognlzed  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
course.  No  one  In  his  senses  would  say 
that  factual  Information  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  the  study  of  history. 
What  are  encydopedlas  for?  Ons  of  my  col- 
leaguea.  •  historian  of  nots.  tsUs  me  that  the 
three  prlnetpol  objectives  should  be:  first, 
to  give  a  pletore  of  aoetety  as  it  has  de- 
veloped through  the  ages;  second,  to  five  the 
individttal  a  senss  of  his  plaes  In  sodsty; 
and  third,  to  open  to  the  sttident  the  grset 
■torehouse  of  Utcrstttre  and  otber  intel- 
lectual achievsnents  that  have  eooM  from 
great  historical  movements. 

Tou  wlU  not  be  wholly  satisfied  with  this 
statement  of  objeetlvss  for  the  tsertilng  of 
history,  Tou  will  wlsli  to  msntloo  q;)setfl- 
eally  such  hard-to-meastire  outeomss  as 
Idsals,  loyalties,  petrietlsn,  tmdst«t«ndlDf, 
hablte  of  orltioal  thinking,  eulturs,  ehsrMter. 
Certainly  yon  will  rsjsct  the  idea  thst  propsr 
teaching  oonslste  of  fixing  to  mind  dat«i. 
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rivers,  native  Str>te«5,  and  so  on.  Tet  that 
Ifl  what  the  Times  test  means,  and  for  that 
rc-a5on  ;t  Is  worthies.-,  misleading,  and  vicious. 
T.:e  Impend prrb:cs  are  the  lasting  valuable 
outcomrs  In  education  and  they  cannot  be 
rc-clucf'd  to  any  sort  of  1  to  1  correspondence 
with  dates  a"d  plncng 

Docs  not  the  performance  of  our  boys  In 
this  war  striklnriy  refute  the  findings  of  the 
Tlmos?  Th?y  have  been  trained  to  a  greater 
or  lesa  extent  in  our  schools.  They  have 
6tudi»d  Ainercan  history  and  have  squeezed 
tlje  Juice  from  the  course.  They  may  not 
know  who  was  prominent  In  the  early 
woman's  suffrage  movement  but  they  do 
know  what  this  war  is  about  and  they  knew 
what  to  do  about  It.  They  know  what  Amer- 
ica stands  for.  they  have  experienced  free- 
dom, they  abhor  from  the  depths  of  their 
■oula  lack  of  sportsmanship,  treachery, 
cruelty,  slavery,  and  the  unforgivable  sins 
against  the  dignity  of  the  human  spirit. 
Who  dares  say  that  the  teaching  of  Ameri- 
can history  has  not  contributed  its  part  to 
this  present  magnificent  American  boy? 

Tlie  test  also  fails  miserably  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  natural  fading  from  our  minds 
of  thoae  facts,  flgtorea,  principles,  powers  of 
all  sorts,  that  we  do  not  use.  An  old  mathe- 
matics professor  In  one  of  our  State  univer- 
altles  was  wont  to  remark  in  his  classes  that 
"the  mind  Is  master  of  that  only  which  It 
uses."  That  Is  a  profound  fact,  which,  if 
learned  thoroughly  by  all  critics  of  education, 
would  save  much  paper  and  Ink  and  many 
hours  of  test  making  and  so  might  solve  the 
present  labor-shortage  probleta. 

This  lost  of  mastery  through  distise  ex- 
plains, or  contributes  to  the  explanation  of, 
many  apparent  failures  of  our  schools.    A  boy 
■•ems  to  know  no  algebra  when  he  comes  to 
eollege.    But  It  has  been.  In  some  cases,  from 
4  to  6  years  since  he  studied  or  used  the  sub- 
ject.   Should  we  be  surprised  at  the  small 
residue  of  algebra  that  remains?     It  has  been 
years  since  he  studied  formal  geography.    Is 
It  strange  that  he  falls  to  remember  whether 
Portland.  Oreg.,  is  oir  the  Pacific  Ocean  or 
on  the  Columbia  River?    If  you  have  taught 
■chool.  you  may  remember  how.  when  you 
began,  you  worked  harder  than  any  of  your 
pupils  to  prepare  your  daily  lessons.    I  recall 
how  I  had  to  study  for  the  examination  for  a 
certificate  to  teach  in  an  elementary  school. 
After  graduation  from  college   I  seoired   a 
coimtry  school  with  the  understanding  that  I 
could  teach  for  2  montlis  without  salary  while 
preparing  for   the   examinaUon.     If   I   had 
failed  m  this  examination.  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  pay  my  accimiulated  board  bill. 
I  studied.    I  should  not  have  passed  If  I  had 
not  reviewed  thoroughly.    My  teachers  were 
In   no   way   responsible   for   my   ignorance. 
••The  mind  Is  master  of  that  only  which  it 
usesl"    But  the  Imponderable  outcomes  re- 
main becaxise  they  are  the  warp  and  the  woof 
of  our  daUy  living  and  thinking. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  In  any  test 
des;gned  to  rate  the  worth  of  a  course  or  of  a 
teacher  we  face  the  difflculty  of  dealing  with 
human  material  and  processes  where  many 
hidden  conditions  and  Tariables  are  present. 
There   are    those   already   mentioned,   alms 
and   obJecUvea   that   should   determine   the 
form  of  the  test.  Imponderables  that  escape 
Identification   by   the  means   employed.     In 
any  such  inquiry  we  must  ask  whether  the 
test  can  solve  the   problem  proposed,  what 
•re  the  limits  of  probable  error,  what  are  the 
Individual  differences  in  abUlty  and  achieve- 
ment among  those  tested,  what  pitfalls  in 
thinking  endanger  a  reliable  conclusion     In- 
•uflteient  data,  hasty  generalizations,  incor- 
rect   cuuai    relatlonrhlps.    conditional    hy- 
potheses, unknown  variables  that  may  affect 
the   results   or   abould   condition    the   final 

unskilled^  The  chemist  and  the  physicist 
know  and  appreciate  the  difficulties  because 
they  are  sclentlsu.    May  we  hope  that  some 


day  educators  and  would-be  edi:c^tor.«.  alike, 
will  master  the  scientific  meth(3d.  and  that 
the  public  itself  mny  finally  attain  an  under- 
standing of  what  is  involved  in  a  proof? 

Our    teaching    problems    have    niultipned 
manyfold   in  recent  times.     Formerly,  vvhen 
the  population  was  homogeneuus  and  the  aim 
was  wholly  academic  and  the  cuniculum  was 
simple,  the  factual  test  was  much  mrre  c.;in- 
clUiive.     But  now.  knowledge  has  increased 
so  rapidly,  the  education  of  ail  youth  through 
the  secondary  school  has  become  .^uch  a  uni- 
versally accepted  aim.  cur  youth  themselves 
differ  so  widely  in  ability  and  intcreEt.=,  ante- 
cedent home  life,  culture,   economic  status, 
and  vocational  aims  that  the  old  school  Is 
manifestly  inadequate.    The  newer  efforts  to 
relate  school  life  to  community  activities,  to 
fit  the  student  for  happy  and  uselul  living  in 
his  community,  to  do  for  the  large  majority 
what  Is  best  for  their  future,  rather  than  to 
run  all  through  a  college-preparatory  course, 
these  present  a  well-nigh  impossible  problem 
for  the  smaller  schools.    Especially  Is  this  the 
case  while  the  ideas  involved,  though  educa- 
tionally sound,  are  still  relatively  new  and 
undeveloped.     Especially  is  this  true   when 
teachers  are  Inexperienced,  underpaid   with 
Insec-ore  tenure  and  many  of  them  are  using 
teaching  only  as  a  stepping  stone  to  married 
life  or  other  professions. 

Can  our  schools  succeed  in  the  face  of  these 
numerous  handicaps,  within  and  without? 
Can  they  adequately  teach  necessary  facts 
and  tools,  prepare  for  college,  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  obvious  necessity  for  an  edu- 
cation for  citizenship  and  personal  efficiency. 
and  adapt  their  training  to  Individual  dif- 
ferences and  needs?  Can  they  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  25-percent  rejection  of  high-school 
graduates  by  the  Army  for  physical  deficien- 
cies? It  Is  the  educator's  firm  belief  that  his 
Idea  of  what  the  school  should  be  and  do  Is 
not  visionary  but  a  long-term  program  that 
can  and  must  be  realized.  Only  with  its 
realization  will  the  American  public  school 
play  Its  fruitful  role  of  making  Americans 
who  are  worthy  of  the  founding  fathers  and 
of  the  freedoms  they  enjoy  and  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  richer  life  that  will  be  ever 
unfolding. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18,  1943 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  outstand- 
ing work  that  is  being  done  by  Hon. 
Robert  L.  Owen,  former  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  in  the  formation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  his  global  alphabet. 

Senator  Owen,  you  will  remember, 
was  one  of  Oklahoma's  first  United 
States  Senators.  He  v/as  one  of  the 
founders  of  our  present  Federal  Reserve 
System,  for.  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  he  introduced  the 
measure  that  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  this  system.  He  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  nnance.  but  in  addition  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  scholars. 

In  devising  and  perfecting  the  global 
alphabet  Senator  Owen  makes  a  great 
contribution  to  international  peace  and 
understanding,  by  making  It  possible  to 


write  any  language  in  the  v.'orld  through 
the  use  of  his  alphabet. 

I  am  submitting  to  the  House  a  letter 
from  Senator  Owen  more  clearly  out- 
lining the  details  of  the  alphabet,  and 
also  one  from  Dr.  Mario  A.  Pei  of  Colum- 
bia Univer.<5ity,  an  international  author- 
ity on  languages,  commenting  upon  the 
u.se  and  possibilities- of  ihe  alphabet: 

W.'.sHiNCTON,  D.  C.  Jmie  12,  1943. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney, 

United  Siatcs  Hou;e  of  Representatives. 
My  DE.\a  Mike:  Senate  Document  49,  a 
ccnipilatirn  f  x:>'a:ning  the  methods  and  form 
of  printing  and  writing  the  global  alphabet 
is  s.nt  you  by  separate  cover  and  for  your 
special  information  I  submit  a  brief  com- 
mentary as  to  its  objects  and  utility  with 
the  reasons  why. 

1.  The  world  has  never  had  an  acceptable 
alpliabct  by  which  all  languages  could  be 
written  or  printed  and  immediately  read  by 
an  Intelligent  person  knowing  any  particular 
language 

2.  The  global  alphabet  submitted  can 
write  any  language  in  the  world  acceptably 
and  sufficiently  to  read  the  context  when  one 
knows  the  alphabet.  This  means  that 
Chinese.  Japanese,  or  Spanish  can  be  Imme- 
diately read  by  a  native  who  knows  the 
language  and  takes  the  trouble  to.learn  the  41 
symbols,  cr  letters,  which  comprise  the  pres- 
ent global  alphabet. 

3.  This  global  alphabet  can  be  learned  by 
any  Intelligent  person  In  1  or  2  days  so  that 
within  a  comparatively  few  days  of  practice 
he  can  easily  read  a  book  cr  newspaper  printed 
In  his  own  language  In  this  alphabet. 

4.  Books  printed   In  this  global   alphabet 
giving  parallel  lines  of  Spanish  and  English 
can  teach  both  the  Spaniard  and  the  English- 
man to  learn  each  other's  language  for  prac- 
tical conversational  purposes  within  a  very 
short  time.    At  present,  the  Army  Is  teach- 
ing some  of  our  soldiers  to  converse  In  Jap- 
anese  within   3    or   4    months   by   using    a 
native  teacher  and   phonograph   records   for 
pronunciation.     This  result  could  be  mul- 
tiplied many  times  over  by  using  the  global 
alphabet,   which    could    enable    the   soldiers 
to  teach  themselves  a  desired  foreign  lan- 
guage because  the  substantially  correct  pro- 
nunciation  can   be    given    to    him    by    the 
printed  word  through  suitable  booklets  and 
because  the  printed  word  could  be  multiplied 
through     modern      mass     production     very 
cheaply    and     could     reach    the     Individual 
soldier   everywhere.     The    task   of   teaching 
30  foreign   languages  could  be  greatly  sim- 
plified by  furnishing  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
with    a    self-teaching    system    right    on    the 
ground     where     the    fore.'gn    language    can 
be  heai-d  every  day  by  natives  and  by  Ameri- 
cans who  know  the  language  and  who  are 
usmg  the  language  In  the  areas  where  our 
armies  have  occasion  to  operate. 

THI    PHONETIC    SYSTEM    Or    WRmNG    A    SPOKEN 
LANGUAGE 

When  Mcses  wrote  Genesis,  he  used  a 
smaller  number  of  letters  than  the  global 
alphabet.  Tliese  letters  were  sufficient  by 
sound  to  make  legible  and  Intelligible  the 
words  as  spoken,  although  such  letters  did 
not  reproduce  the  sound  with  absolute  accu- 
racy but  did  Indicate  what  the  spoken  word 
was  and  did  so  with  such  accuracy  that  the 
text  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  has  come  down 
to  us  through  many  centuries  substantially 
unimpaired  In  meaning. 

Wlien  movable  types  were  discovered,  as 
emiploycd  in  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  the 
scholars  of  the  world  attempted  to  write 
words  In  letters  which  should  give  the  word 
greater  accuracy  m  spelling.  In  doing  so 
they  used  combinations  of  letters  and  vowels 
making  certain  letters  silent  but  which  have 
the  effect  of  giving  a  different  sound  to  other 
letters  which   preceded  or  followed.     Thc<=e 
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derlces  privately  established  by  Indlvldtials 
of  Uterary  atandlng  produced  great  conftwlon 
In  spelling  and  In  learning  how  to  write  and 
read  spoken  languages.  At  present,  every 
modem  langtiage  Is  compelled  to  have  two 
systems  of  spelling:  one,  the  inherited, 
scholastic  spelling  of  writers  long  since  dead 
and  whose  spelling  could  not  be  changed 
either  by  consent  or  decree.  Webster's  Un- 
abridged Dictionary  contains  over  604,000 
words  with  this  scholastic  spelling,  but  he 
was  compelled  to  invent  a  simple  phonetic 
alphabet  of  41  symbols  by  which  to  phonet- 
ically spell  with  substantial  accuracy  the 
words  of  the  English  language.  The  words 
in  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  which 
are  imphonetically  spelled  following  the 
scholastic,  etymological,  inherited  system 
numbers  about  500.000.  With  these  41  sym- 
bols. Webster  gives  a  satisfactory  pronunci- 
ation for  every  word  in  his  dictionary.  Other 
modern  languages  have  the  same  necessity. 
The  Spanish  dictionaries  require  only  30 
phonetic  letters  to  spell  Spanish  words  ac- 
ceptably; the  Russian  language  is  now  being 
taught  English-speaking  people  by  the  use  of 
SO  phonetic  letters.  Ihe  Turkish  language 
is  being  taught  English-speaking  people  by 
the  use  of  only  29  phonetic  letters,  and  so  it 
Is  with  other  languages.  The  written  text 
of  visible  signs  can  only  give  the  dependable 
guide  in  pronunciation  by  the  use  of  phonetic 
letters,  each  one  of  which  has.  or  should  have, 
an  Immutable  sound.  The  letters  of  a  pho- 
netic alphabet  should  never  be  silent.  The 
letters  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  should  never 
have  more  than  one  eoiud.  although  this  is 
permissible  where  the  context  will  invariably 
correct  the  departure  from  the  rule. 

It  is  surprising  the  extent  to  which  the 
context  of  the  printed  word  clarifies  and  cor- 
rects tmphonetlc  spelling.  In  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary he  spells  over  604,000  words  with  26 
letters,  relying  with  confidence  on  the  context 
to  tell  how  such  words  should  be  pronounced, 
In  spite  of  their  spelling.  Educated  people 
In  modem  languages,  In  practically  all  mod- 
em languages,  have  the  same  experience. 
The  context  nearly  always  corrects  the  in- 
adequacy of  unphonetlc  spelling. 

The  global  alphabet  differs  from  all  other 
alphabets  in  the  world  by  using  a  new  form 
for  each  and  every  letter  employed.  This  Is 
done  for  the  reason  that  all  other  alphabets, 
including  the  English  alphabet,  employs  let- 
ters having  the  same  fomvi  as  those  of  the 
Roman  alphabet.  The  letters  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  have,  every  one  of  them,  mtiltlple 
meanings  as  employed  not  only  in  individual 
languages  but  in  other  languages  so  that  a 
student  in  using  the  letters  having  the  form 
of  the  Roman  alphabet  finds  himself  hope- 
lessly confused  by  letters  having  multiple 
meanings. 

Because  the  new  global  alphabet  can  be 
learned  In  a  single  day  and  thereafter  be  em- 
ployed with  accuracy  In  writing  any  language, 
the  global  alphabet  as  here  submitted  con- 
tains a  key  to  writing,  reading,  and  printing 
any  language  and  all  languages  for  those  who 
use  It. 

It  has  been  said  by  respectable  authorities 
that  there  Is  no  right  way  or  wrong  way  In 
writing  words  phonetically.  What  is  really 
meant  by  this  Is  that  there  is  no  right  way 
or  wrong  way  established  by  a  competent 
authority  for  pronouncing  any  word  because 
the  common  people,  and  educated  jpeople  fcr 
that  matter,  pronounce  many  words  of  the 
same  identical  meaning  with  slight  varia- 
tions of  BOimd,  particularly  in  dealing  with 
the  vowels. 

A  simple  example  of  this  is  the  word 
"above."  The  dictionary  makes  the  first 
syllable  the  letter  "a"  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced by  any  one  of  the  "a"  sounds,  and 
Webster  gives  seven  different  sounds  for  the 
letter  "a,"  but  most  people  pronounce  the 
first  syllable  of  that  word  as  if  it  were  the 
letter  "u"  in  the  word  but. 


The  real  point  Is  that  the  phonetic  spell- 
ing should  correctly  express  what  the  spoken 
word  is  whether  the  spwken  word  be  stand- 
ardised on  established  authority  or  not. 

However,  when  phonetic  writing  becomes 
established,  the  scholars  of  the  world  will 
decree  what  Is  the  best  pronunciation  em- 
ployed by  the  educated  people  of  any  coim- 
try. 

The  fact  that  the  global  alphabet  can  be 
learned  thoroughly  within  a  day  or  two  and 
immediately  used  as  a  means  of  writing, 
reading,  and  printing  any  language  will  save 
the  children  of  the  world  untold  billions  of 
hours  of  labor  in  learning  to  read  and  write 
the  languages  of  the  world. 

It  will  do  more;  It  will  open  Immediately 
the  doors  of  knowledge  printed  in  suitable 
books  so  as  to  make  available  to  sll  man- 
kind Improved  methods  of  production,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  comforts,  conven- 
iences, and  luxuries  of  life.  It  can  immedi- 
ately make  available  to  them  the  highest 
moral  and  ethical  standards  and  the  most 
serviceable  methods  of  government  and  of 
social  Intercourse.  It  opens  the  door  to  a  new 
world  where  all  nien  will  know  at  least  one 
language  which  would  be  common  to  those 
they  meet. 

While  there  are  literally  thousands  of  lan- 
guages and  dialects.  It  is  also  true  that  only 
30  or  40  languages  are  Important  and  of 
these  a  half  a  dozen  might  compete  for  gen- 
eral acceptance. 

One  of  the  Incalculable  services  which  could 
be  rendered  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
United  Nations  by  the  global  alphabet  is  to 
immediately  enable  the  citizens  of  each  of 
the  United  Nations  to  understand,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  own  native  tongue,  several 
other  of  the  great  languages,  including  Eng- 
lish as  a  matter  of  better  international  co- 
operative understanding  and  appreciation. 

F^ew  people  realize  how  easy  it  is  and  how 
quickly  a  conversational  knowledge  of  other 
languages  may  be  achieved. 

It  only  takes  about  1.200  words  with  their 
derivatives  to  tptA  another  language  so  as 
to  be  understood  and  so  as  to  imderstand  the 
foreign  language.  The  Reader's  Digest  at 
May  1943,  page  40,  shows  how  ordinary  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  can  be  tatight  to 
converse  in  and  understand  Japanese  within 
8  or  4  months.  In  a  self -teaching  book  such 
as  I  have  above  described,  a  foreign  langtiage 
could  be  still  more  rapidly  learned. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  intelligence  of 
mankind  shotild  fall  to  utilise  the  .global 
alphabet  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  since  it  could  and  would  immedi- 
ately open  the  doors  of  knowledge  to  God's 
little  messengers  everywhere  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  bring  more  abundant  food  and 
clothing  and  shelter  and  happiness  to  the 
people  everywhere  in  the  whole  world. 

With  kindest  regards  believe  me,  as  ever 
my  dear  friend. 

Tours  faithfully, 

RoBSsr  L.  Ownr. 

CoLVMBu  UmvxasrrT, 
New  York.  June  11,  1943. 
Hon.  RoBEST  L.  Owkn. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Ma.  owxw:  Yesterday  I  received  the 
single  copy  of  Senate  Document  49  which  you 
sent  me  under  separate  cover  from  the  others. 
I  Imagine  I  shall  find  these  today  when  I  go 
down  to  Columbia. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  approves  the  method  fol- 
lowed in  the  2  sample  lessons  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  them  yesterday,  I  shall  go  to  work  < 
on  the  52  English  lessons.  It  will  be  a  simple 
matter  Indeed  to  send  you  carbon  copies  of 
them  as  they  are  prepared.  Tou  may  also 
be  sure  that  you  will  receive  copies  of  the 
replies  of  all  my  experts  as  they  come  in.  In 
the  case  of  some  of  them  it  may  take  months. 


as  they  are  now  away  for  the  summer.  Tba 
project,  however.  Is  a  great  and  Important 
undertaking,  and  its  ^ipllcation  to  the 
world's  40  or  SO  leading  languages  may  be 
expected  to  take  a  full  year. 

It  is  possible  that  by  this  time  you  may 
have  received  the  material  from  my  forth- 
coming book,  which  my  publishers  sent  you 
2  days  ago.  As  you  go  over  this  at  your  own 
leisure.  It  will  be  Interesting  for  you  to  visu- 
alize the  application  of  your  alphabet  to  each 
Indlvldtial  language  from  the  description  of 
the  sounds  of  that  language,  which  I  have 
approximated  to  English  sounds  insofar  aa 
it  was  possible  to  do  so.  It  may  be  that  after 
we  succeed,  with  the  help  of  experts  in  each 
tongue,  in  applying  your  alphabet  to  the 
languages  I  describe  in  my  book,  you  wUl  be 
interested  in  collaborating  in  the  prodoctloa 
of  a  second  edition  of  that  book,  in  which 
the  individual  characters  of  the  various  lan- 
guages are  discarded,  and  the  language  is  * 
presented  throughout  in  global  alphabet 
characters. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  have 
any  objection  to  newspaper  or  magazine  pub- 
licity In  connection  with  yotir  alphabet.  My 
work  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  publicity 
of  that  nature  within  the  past  year,  and  some 
editors  have  inqxUred  whether  I  had  any 
plans  for  an  intcmattanal  language  in  mind. 
I  had  to  tell  them  frankly  that  I  had  not; 
there  are  several  auxiliary  artificial  language* 
already  in  existence,  but  they  present  grav* 
dlfOculties  of  application.  Tour  global  al- 
phabet, on  the  other  hand,  presents  attrac- 
tive possibilities  of  making  the  study  of 
existing  national  tongues  infinity  easier 
than  it  is  at  present;  it  also  removes  what  haa 
hitherto  been  by  far  the  most  serious  han- 
dicap to  the  spreading  of  KngUah  aa  aa  In- 
ternational atixiliary  language. 

English,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  to  aa 
ideal  intematloaial  tongue  in  all  reapeeta  but 
one,  the  tremendoua  apread  between  Ita 
spiling  and  its  pronunciation.  With  thla 
difficulty  removed  by  the  use  of  your  alpha- 
bet, there  Is  no  reason  why  its  use  should 
not  spread  over  the  world  at  an  infinitely 
swifter  pace  than  ft  ever  oouM  or  would  in  its 
present  written  form.  Ita  graminatteal 
structure  to  alm^er  than  that  of  any  other 
existing  tongue:  its  vocabulary  refneaents  an 
excellent  blending  of  the  two  most  impor- 
tant ItngulsUc  groiq>  in  the  world,  the  Ger- 
manic and  the  LaUn-Bomanft.  with  ooploiM 
borrowings  fRmi  Qnek  and  other  aouroea 
and  an  infinite  capacity  for  assimilation  of 
words  from  all  aouroes.  The  next  time  a 
ziewqjaper  or  magaifna  editor  qteaka  to  mm 
of  an  international  tongue.  I  should  like  to 
mention  your  global  alphabet  and  ita  poaat- 
billties  and  implications,  with  your  parmla- 
sion.  Of  course,  in  any  article  that  might  be 
written  on  the  subject,  full  credit  would  be 
given  you  as  the  creator  of  the  alphabet,  and 
my  own  role  would  be  truthfully  tlfsrilbwl 
as  that  of  one  iHio  is  endeavoring  to  apply  it 
to  a  group  of  world  languages.  If  tor  any 
reason  you  object  to  publicity  at  the  piestnt 
time,  however,  I  shall,  of  course,  refrain,  al- 
though it  seems  to  me  that  the  aooner  the 
idea  is  brought  before  a  world-pubUe  hungry 
for  international  understanding,  the  sooner 
it  will  come  to  fruition. 

If  you  come  to  New  Tork  next  week.  X  shall 
be  more  than  delighted  to  meet  you  and  dis- 
cuss all  these  matters  with  you.  It  will  fvob- 
ably  be  easier  for  me  to  go  wherever  you  will 
be  stopping  than  for  you  to  oome  up  to  Co- 
lumbia to  see  me,  and  if  you  will  let  me  know 
in  advance  where  you  will  be,  X  shall  oobm  to 
you. 

With  kindest  regards  and  beet  wlahea,  X  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

^  MAaioA.PB. 

P.  8. — ^I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
opinions  of  the  Oovemment's  oriental  ex- 
perts, which  did  not  appear  in  the  outline 
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jou  had  originally  cent  to  Columbia.  They 
bear  out  my  own  conclusions  as  to  t^e  appli- 
cablllty  of  yoiir  alphabet.  The  Chinese  ex- 
pert's statements  concerning  his  country's 
need  for  such  a  device  la  especially  striking. 
Chinese  Illiteracy  could  fast  be  wiped  out  by 
this  means. 


(From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  11,  1943 J 

O.  S.  SH.^W  HAS  ECOMOMT  PLAN 

London,  June  10. — George  Bernard  Shaw 
explained  In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  London, 
today  how  the  Allies  could  save  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  European  Invasion,  and 
even  the  whole  war,  merely  by  simplifying 
spelling.  Entering  a  controversy  over  the 
tue  of  "fone"  for  "phone."  he  asked  readers 
to  consider  how  the  elimination  of  one  letter 
would  conserve  machinery,  paper,  and  labor. 


The  Roll-Back  and  Subsidy  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

09  XANBAa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RccoBO  an  unusually  interesting  state- 
ment made  by  Albert  S.  Goss.  master  of 
the  National  Orange,  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  on 
June  15.  1943.  in  which  he  discusses  the 
roll-back  and  subsidy  problem  from  the 
farmers'  standpoint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKoto.  as  follows: 

The  pending  measure  reUtlng  to  the  Com- 
modity    Credit     Corporation     provides     for 
changing  the  basis  of  taking  Inyentorles,  for 
more  operating  funds,  for  extending  the  life 
of   the   corponllon,   and   for   audit   by   the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office.    We  approve   of 
the  basis  for  taking  inventories  and  the  pro- 
visions for  audit.    We  believe  the  Corpora- 
tion has  an  essential  purpose  to  serve  during 
the  war  emergency:  that  it?  life  shovUd  be 
extended  for  2  years;  and  that  it  should  have 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
Congress.    We  believe,  however,  that  in  some 
of  its  activities  the  Corporation  has  not  been 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  Congress,  and 
that  It  is  the  Intention  to  iise  some  of  the 
funds  sought  In  a  manner  which  is  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  Congress, 
and  which  will  lead  to  serious  trouble  un- 
less Congress  makes  It  very  plain  what  its 
Intent  and  purpose  Is  and  expressly  prohibits 
the  use  of  any  of  the  funds  in  contravention 
of  such  purpose.     I  refer  particvUarly  to  the 
use  of  subsidies   In  Ueu  of  fair  prices  for 
fanners.     The   Commodity   Credit   Corpora- 
tion claims  authority  for  such  use  is  found 
In  the  Price  Control  Acts.    Because  of  the 
wording  of  the  acta  and  in  view  of  the  lim- 
itations later  provided,  we  cannot  agree  with 
this   claim.     Since   the   Commodity   Credit 
Corporation  is  largely  relied  on  as  a  means  of 
carrying  out  a  subsidy  program,  we  believe 
that  in  extending  the  life  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Congress  should  state  clearly  how  it  is 
to  be  used,  and  In  providing  funds.  Congress 
should  leave  no  room  for  misunderstanding 
as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  what  should 
not  be  done  with  those  funds. 

We.  therefore,  wish  to  address  our  remarks 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  use  to  which 


the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  its 
funds  win  be  put.  Involved  in  the  question 
are  such  far-reaching  problems  as  the  effect 
on  our  food  supply.  Inflation,  price  ceilings. 
and  subsidies.  Much  of  what  we  shall  say 
has  been  discussed  before  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  but  we  believe  the 
bill  under  consideration  will  largely  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  sound  course  is  pur- 
sued, and  merits  some   repetition. 

FOOD  SUPPLY 

If  properly  used  the  Corporation  can  assist 
greatly  In  making  It  possible  to  maintain  a 
maximum  food  supply.  If  used  to  bolster  up 
any  unsound  price-ceiling  program  ■which 
would  strangle  production,  the  Corporation 
may  prove  a  very  real  detriment  in  our 
efforts  to  produce  food.  An  ample  supply 
of  food  Is  one  of  our  most  diflScult  problems. 
If  present  policies  are  continued,  food  will 
soon  be  our  No.  1  problem.  In  our  Judg- 
ment we  have  passed  the  peak  of  production 
and  are  well  down  on  the  declining  side. 
Only  by  most  vigorous  action  can  the  trend 
be  changed,  but  almost  every  major  policy 
of  Government  today  Is  contributing  to 
more  serious  shortages.  It  is  time  for  some 
sound  thlnkmg  and  some  farsighted  states- 
manship, instead  of  yielding  to  the  excellent 
demand  of  those  who  are  trying  to  make 
the  people  believe  that  by  financial  Juggling 
they  can  Increase  the  price  to  the  producer 
and  reduce  it  to  the  consumer.  In  our  Judg- 
ment our  food  situation  is  far  more  serious 
than  any  statistics  yet  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  revealed.  For 
months  all  the  reports  we  have  been  able  to 
get  from  the  field  have  indicated  that  the 
official  crop  outlook  figures  are  much  too 
optimistic,  and  we  note  that  each  month's 
revision  tends  to  bear  out  the  correctness  of 
our  observaUons.  Much  of  this  shortage  Is 
bureaucratlcally  made  and  wholly  unnec- 
essary, but  we  are  going  right  ahead  with 
the  same  destructive  policies  unless  Congress 
calls  a  halt. 

In  our  Judgment  the  time  Is  past  due 
when  Congress  should  take  a  firm  stand  for 
policies  which  will  assure  a  maximum  food 
supply.  These  policies  have  to  do  prlnci- 
ptiliy  with  manpower,  machinery  and  sup- 
plies, and  price.  Since  the  policies  of  the 
Conxmodlty  Credit  Corporation  affect  price 
much  more  than  manpower  and  machinery. 
we  will  not  discuss  that  last  two.  We  want  to 
impress  upon  you  as  strongly  as  we  can  that 
the  focd  problem  Is  very  serious. 

INFLATION 

The  dangers  of  Inflation  are  too  well  known 
to  require  discussion  Curther  than  to  say  that 
because  farmers  are  jopposing  the  unwork- 
able price  ceiling-subsidy  method  of  control. 
we  have  been  viciously  pictured  as  Inflation- 
ists. Farmers  are  not  Inflationists.  We  lost 
our  shirts  following  the  last  war  and  we  have 
not  forgotten.  We  are  opposing  a  theoreti- 
cal method  which  has  never  worked  in  all 
history  over  an  extended  period,  and  are  in- 
sisting on  a  sound  system  even  though  it 
does  Involve  the  very  practical  though  pain- 
ful necessity  of  paying  for  what  we  eat. 

Bercre  we  consider  methods  for  the  control 
of  Inflation.  It  would  be  well  to  consider  the 
causes  which  bring  It  about.  There  are  two 
chief  causes  of  inflation.  First  Is  the  pres- 
sure of  surplus  Income  upon  an  Inadequate 
supply  of  consumer  goods.  Second  Is  the 
loss  of  faith  in  the  Government's  ability  to 
meet  its  obligations,  or  to  pay  Its  debts  In 
dollars  having  the  same  value  as  the  dollar  it 
borrowed. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  of  Individual 
Income  for  1943.  after  paying  taxes,  will  be 
approximately  $124,000,000,000.  At  present 
values  the  available  consumers  goods  will 
amoiut  to  approximately  eighty-two  billions. 
This  leaves  an  inflationary  gap  of  forty-two 
billions.  There  are  niunerous  estimates  as 
to  how  much  of  this  will  go  into  savings 


varying  from  fifteen  to  tw^enty-five  billions. 
This  leaves  an  Income  in  excess  of  consumer 
goods  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty-seven  bil- 
lion dollars,  all  seeking  an  outlet. 

There  are  two  distinct  schools  of  thought 
with  reference  to  the  control  of  Inflation. 
One  school  favors  establishing  price  ceilings, 
enforced  by  fines  and  penalties.  The  other 
advocates  making  use  of  economic  forces  by 
increasing  production  of  goods  and  control- 
ling purchasing  power. 

Those  following  the  flrst  school  of  thought, 
propose  to  erect  a  price-celling  dam  against 
this  excess  income,  and  thereby  shut  off  the 
spending  cutlet.  They  reason  that  our  econ- 
omy was  in  fairly  good  balance  on  some  given 
date,  and  they  would  freeze  everything  at 
that  spot.  They  would  thereby  prevent  any 
price  rises  In  order  to  prevent  Inflation.  This 
is  fallacious  reasoning,  as  all  history  has  ade- 
qu-itely  demonstrated,  for  never  have  price 
ceilings  prevented  inflation  over  an  extended 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  although 
they  have  been  tried  hundreds  of  times. 

The  chief  reason  why  price  ceilings  fall 
Is  that  they  ignore  production  costs  and 
shut  off  the  supply  of  goods.  In  wartime, 
there  are  many  Items  of  cost  which  arise 
from  war  dislocation  that  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  any  price-celling  method.  On  the 
farm  we  send  our  experienced  young  men 
to  war  and  replace  them  with  young  boys 
and  old  men.  We  can  control  the  wages  by 
wage  ceilings,  but  the  substitutes  do  only 
half  as  much  work  and  our  labor  cost  Is 
doubled.  Tliere  are  hundreds  of  uncon- 
trollable war  dislocation  costs  which  force 
up  the  costs  of  consumer  goods.  When  these 
costs  bump  Into  the  ceilings,  production  Is 
strangled,  and  the  Inflationary  gap  is  In- 
creased. 

Judge  John  D.  Miller,  long  a  student  of  at- 
tempts of  price  ceilings  has  put  It  very  well 
when  he  said: 

"We  hold  It  to  be  self-evident  that  an  ef- 
fective colling  on  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity will  In  due  time  restrict  the  pro- 
duction cf  that  commodity  to  the  quantity 
that  can  be  produced  at  that  price." 

Various  methods  have  been  tried  to  pre- 
vent prices  from  rising.  Of  course  if  wages, 
services,  and  everything  else  are  strictly  con- 
trolled, the  rise  will  be  slower  than  where 
part  of  the  economy  is  left  uncontrolled,  but 
such  universal  control  leads  to  complete 
regimentation  and  even  then  It  has  always 
eventually  blown  up.  not  only  because  of 
the  terrific  cost  and  the  imwleldlness  of  the 
bureaucracy  which  was  necessary  for  en- 
forcement, but  Anally  because  the  produc- 
tion of  food  was  strangled.  The  experi- 
ments in  Rome  about  300  A.  D.  and  in  France 
following  the  Revolution  are  classical  ex- 
amples. In  the  case  of  Rome,  local  autonomy 
disappeanjd  and  was  replaced  by  a  huge  ' 
bureaucracy  before  the  crash  came.  In  the 
case  cf  France,  the  historians  tell  us  the  at- 
tempt "Converted  a  scarcity  Into  a  famine." 

We  are  well  on  our  way  toward  making 
these  same  blunders.  In  fact,  we  have  al- 
ready made  a  lot  of  them.  By  bungling  price- 
control  methods  we  have  already  created  a 
lot  of  unnecessary  food  shortages  and  driven 
many  items  into  black  markets,  where  the 
consumer  Is  trimmed  up  right,  and  we  are 
rapidly  creating  a  bureaucracy  which  Is  con- 
stantly finding  it  necessary  to  seek  more 
power  and  regiment  more  activities  to  offset 
the  effects  of  blunders  previously  made.  At 
first  we  attempted  to  control  almost  every- 
thing except  labor,  which  was  specifically 
omitted.  Everyone  knew  It  couldn't  work, 
but  we  tried  it.  Later,  an  effort  was  made 
to  include  labor,  but  the  issue  has  been  de- 
liberately evaded,  while  price  ceilings  have 
driven  a  steadily-Increasing  volume  of  con- 
sumer goods  into  black  markets,  and  pro- 
duction of  many  lines  has  been  strangled. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  roll  back  prices,  not 
wages,  and  hold  the  line.  You  are  asked 
to   approve    an   increased   appropriation    lor 
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the  ConuDOdlty  Credit  Corporation,  an  undis- 
closed portion  of  which  would  be  used  to 
bolster  up  this  whole  unsound  program  by 
the  use  of  subsidies,  to  prevent  strangling 
production. 

wa  opposB  svBSDisa 

W«  are  opposed  to  tbe  use  of  subsidies  for 
such  piirposes  because  they  will  not  work, 
for  reasons  which  I  will  discuss. 

First,  however,  we  want  to  point  out  two 
or  three  nars  faHaclcs  In  tbe  prlce-coBttol 
systens  as  we  have  tried  to  operate  It.  Titers 
are  10,000  hamlets  and  crossroads  In  America, 
each  with  Its  own  Individual  production  and 
marketing  characteristics.  We  go  into  the 
mountains  of  Montana,  where  costs  are  hlgli, 
and  wa  And  mtnen  and  stockmen  paying 
Bsora  for  thdr  food.  Ths  law  of  stq)ply  and 
demand  has  adjusted  prices  to  costs.  We  go 
Into  tbe  mountains  of  de  Carollnas,  whoe 
costs  are  low,  and  ve  find  the  people  ara 
paying  low  prices  for  their  food.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  has  again  adjusted 
prices  to  costs.  Both  places  are  equally  dis- 
tant Iran  the  laltaroad.  Under  the  Offloe  at 
Price  ikhnlnlstratton,  they  are  forced  Into  a 
common  mold.  It  Is  an  titnate  txaaapiit, 
but  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  to  typical 
of  wiiat  Is  attempted  all  over  America.  Ths 
production  may  not  b«  large  tn  an  Indlvidnal 
high-cost  ares,  but  In  the  aggregate  It  Is 
enormous,  and  this  production  is  largely  cur^ 
taflsd  or  destroyed  by  rigid  price  ceilings. 
No  system  of  subsidies  can  be  devised  to  meet 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  conditions  which 
prevail,  and  the  dally  changes  which  are  oc- 
curring by  reason  of  dislocation  costs. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  enormous  Infla- 
tionary gap  we  now  face.  These  are  not  static 
flgtves.  They  win  get  progressively  worse. 
Assuming  that  we  oouM  dam  a  116,000.000.000 
flood,  ve  must  not  forget  thst  it  Is  accumu- 
laUng;  that  It  wlU  be  twenty  billions  by  fall, 
twenty-flve  bmions  by  winter,  and  forty  or 
fifty  billions  a  year  from  now.  Heading  It 
back  by  price  ceilings  and  subsidies  Is  a 
complete  Impossibility. 

lkt's  look  at  the  bscobo 

In  mnHTig  uae  of  subsidies  we  believe  the 
Intent  and  purpose  of  Congress  Is  being  vio- 
lated. Section  2  (e)  of  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  of  January  30.  1SM3,  authorizes 
the  uw  of  subsidies  whenever  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  maximum  neces- 
sary production  of  any  cocmiodity  Is  being 
obtained  but  the  subsidy  payments  ara  to  be 
made  to  domestic  producen  of  such  commod- 
ity In  such  amounts  and  In  such  manner,  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  ofotsln  the  maximum 
necessary  production  theraof.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  sole  purpose  la  to  get  mazl- 
mimi  production.  There  Is  no  authority 
wiiatevor  for  pajring  subsidies  to  reduce  prices 
to  the  consiuners. 

TliiB  section  also  provides  for  paying  snb- 
sidtes  for  the  production  of  strategic  or  criti- 
cal matoial.  The  arguments  for  subsidy  pay- 
ment were  largely  based  on  the  need  for  sub- 
sidizing high  cost  copper  producers  In  order 
to  get  production  without  upsetting  the  mar- 
kets. It  was  generally  supposed  thst  subsi- 
dies. If  used,  would  be  used  In  this  manner. 

After  Vbs  bill  had  been  In  operation  some 
ttme  it  becsme  apparent  that  it  was  the  plan 
to  use  subsidies  to  hold  prices  down  to  the 
constmier,  rather  than  to  Increase  production. 
When  a  bill  was  presented  for  providing  an 
undisclosed  amount  to  be  used  to  pay  sub- 
sidies, the  Senate  expressed  its  displeasure 
with  the  proposal  so  vigorously  that  the  bill 
was  withdrawn. 

Nevertheless  it  continued  to  be  apparent 
that  It  was  the  Intent  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  use 
subsidies  In  lieu  of  a  fair  price.  We  discussed 
this  with  tbe  President,  presenttag  our  rea- 
soiM  why  we  felt  tt  would  be  a  mistake  to  use 
subsidies  in  lieu  of  a  fair  price,  but  found 


that  the  plans  for  using  «^>*^<»li^w  were  ap- 
parently pretty  definitely  determined  upon. 
Therefore,  when  the  price-control  bills  were 
introduced  after  the  PreskVent's  Labor  Day 
message,  we  appeared  before  this  committee 
and  called  attention  to  the  danger.   We  said; 

"Subsidies  ara  not  mentioned  In  the  Presi- 
dents message.  Subsidies  axe  not  mentioned 
In  the  bill,  but  all  the  powers  ara  thera  for 
their  use  if  the  Prealdent  so  decides.  Congress 
should  not  pass  by  such  a  vital  iasue  without 
an  understanding  on  it.  We  believe  Congress 
should  set  forth  ths  policy  of  meeting  the 
costs  of  war  dislocations  now,  by  assuring 
enough  flexibility  in  ceilings  to  meet  these 
unavoidable  costs. 

"We  reconunend  that  this  principle  ba 
written  Into  the  maasura  itself  by  adding 
the  following  words  after  tbe  word  'Presi- 
dent' In  the  second  sentsnce;  'Shall  adjust 
prices  where  necessary  to  maintain  adequate 
producUoa  goals  and.' " 

We  presented  a  nuatber  of  reasons  why 
subsidies  should  be  avoided.  Congress 
adopted  the  principle  we  suggested  when  it 
Included  the  following  limiting  proviso  after 
setting  up  the  September  15  price  level  as  a 


"Pnvkled  further.  That  modification  shall 
be  made  in  wiaxlmura  prices  estaUlshed  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  aiKl  for  conunod- 
Ittes  processed  or  manufactured  In  whole  or 
substantial  pert  from  any  agricultural  com- 
modity, under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  President,  in  any  case  where  It  sp- 
pears  that  modtfleation  Is  necessary  to  In- 
crease the  production  at  such  commodity  for 
war  puiposes,  etc." 

This  was  a  definite  limitation  of  the  powers 
granted  and  reaffirmed  the  productive  pur- 
poses of  the  Emergency  Price  Ccmtrol  Act. 

We  felt  this  was  a  clear  mandate  to  adjust 
price  ceilings  where  necessary  to  obtain  pro- 
duction, but  Tarloos  kinds  of  subsidies  have 
been  used  in  qpite  of  this  mandate.  We  be- 
lieve Congress  should  now  n&ake  its  Intent 
and  purpose  so  plttin  In  the  pending  bill  that 
there  can  be  no  room  for  misunderstanding 
and  that  ttie  use  of  the  funds  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  purpose  espressed. 

BEASOH  Foa  opi>oaoi6  scasmxxs 
Mow,  to  enimaerate  some  of  the  reaaoa 
why  we  oppose  subsidies  and  believe  safe- 
guards should  be  provided  against  their  use: 

1.  They  are  Inflationary  and  will  defeat  the 
purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished. 

(a)  Subsidies  are  paid  from  Federal  funds 
which  must  be  borrowed.  About  80  percent 
Is  borrowed  from  banks  and  directly  In- 
creases the  surpltB  income  to  the  extent  of 
such  borrowing,  thus  Increasing  the  infla- 
tionary gap. 

(b)  Nothing  will  cause  a  greater  loss  of 
confidence  In  the  financial  soundness  of  our 
Government  than  to  follow  a  policy  of  un- 
wlllingnecs  to  pay  our  bills  as  we  go.  as  far 
as  we  can.  In  the  days  of  otir  greatest  ns- 
tlonal  Income,  if  Ameriea  refuses  to  pay  its 
food  bfll,  but  passes  it  on  to  futtse  genera- 
tions. It  is  clear  that  we  are  deltboately  pur- 
cuing  a  policy  that  leads  straight  to  bank- 
ruptcy. Every  thinking  person  knows  that 
such  a  policy  long  continued  must  result  In 
a  flnancia]  crash. 

2.  Subsidies  In  lieu  of  fair  prices  will  lead 
to  post-war  chaos.  The  goal  of  the  present 
policy  Is  to  maintain  a  rigid  price  ceiling  with 
the  use  of  subsidies  to  meet  the  ever- 
Increasing  dislocation  costs  of  production. 
As  the  war  progresses,  dislocation  costs  will 
increase  and  we  will  find  it  neeeanry  to  in- 
crease the  subsidies.  Thus  our  price  ■true- 
ture  will  bemme  aoore  unbalanoed  day  by 
day.  If  we  are  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  when  the 
war  i*  over,  we  must  balance  our  budget. 
When  that  day  comes,  suhskUes  wDl  be  tlie 
first  thing  to  be  cut  off.  Then,  one  of  two 
things  will  happen.    Ettha  fsnocra  will  havi 


to  get  higlter  prices  to  meet  their  oosta,  or 
q\Ut  producing. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  nooral  or  political 
courage  to  pay  tbe  cost  of  ow  food  bill  during 
these  days  of  billions  of  doUais  of  excess  in- 
come and  full  employment,  what  ehanos 
would  there  be  to  raise  food  prices  when  men 
come  back  from  tbe  Army  huntloc  )oba,  and 
when  income  starts  down? 

The  answer  tt,  none  irtiatevcr,  and  the 
resiilt  wlU  be  farm  bankruptcy  and  it**ik» 
worse  than  that  f  aUowing  the  last  war.  which 
was,  at  least,  not  oonpUeated  by  sofastdlsa. 

5.  Subsidies  pass  on  to  future  generatteia 
eosts  wlilch  this  gencratfcm  should  bear.  It 
Is  almost  axlomatac  that  wa  cannot  fight  a 
world  war  and  ratse  csv  atandaida  of  ttvlng 
at  the  same  ttme.  But  thst  la  eiaetly  vlMit 
we  are  trying  to  do.  Bow  many  of  us  are 
wans  off  financially  than  before  the  war 
started?  For  most  of  us  our  tacoOMs  haws 
gone  up  far  fsster  than  our  outgo,  and  wa 
know  very  w«U  that  somebody  has  got  to  pay 
for  the  ezMirmouB  destruction  goU^  on.  The 
President  has  repeatedly  said  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  maintain  our  high  living  standards 
during  the  war.  However.  Instead  of  facing 
the  facts  and  paying  the  necessary  Increased 
living  and  operation  costs — and  you  win  note 
I  am  omitting  actual  war  costs — ^ws  are  In- 
sisting on  passing  these  costs  on  to  future 
generations,  and  are  trying  to  live  better  to- 
day than  ever.  While  mnnnn«  of  our  young 
men  are  risking  tjhelr  lives  at  $600  a  year,  and 
we  at  home  are  enjoying  Vae  greatest  in<v«Tvf 
in  history,  we  feel  that  It  Is  thoroughly  dis- 
honorable to  refuse  to  pay  our  food  bill  an4 
pass  some  blUions  of  It  on  to  these  young  men 
to  pay  when  they  come  home.  What  are  they 
going  to  say  about  it?  If  there  is  anything 
which  would  Invite  repudiation,  it  is  a  sub- 
sidy program  such  as  the  administration  Is 
trying  to  launch. 

4.  Subsidies  lead  to  the  dangerous  doctrine 
of  expecting  the  state  to  support  Its  people. 
There  was  never  a  time  wtien  it  was  mors 
necessary  for  the  people  to  support  the  state 
than  today,  but  seldom  If  evar  have  mors 
people  been  willing  to  dodge  tbe  responsibil- 
ity and  let  the  state  sutqiort  them  by  strain- 
Ing  its  credit  to  the  danger  point. 

6.  Subsidies  lead  to  political  control,  and 
when  once  used,  they  are  politically  almost 
impassible  to  get  rid  of.  They  arc  another 
step  toward  authoritarian  control.  The  Su- 
preme Court  recently  expressed  It  mil.  An 
Ohio  farmer  refused  to  pay  his  overproduc- 
tion fine,  arguing  that  the  law  had  been 
passed  after  his  wheat  crop  had  been  planted, 
and  he  was  denied  the  protection  of  the  Ccm- 
stitution.  which  prohibits  taking  proper^ 
"without  due  process  of  law."  Pointing  out 
that  wheat  prices  were  being  maintained  by 
subsidies,  the  Supreaae  Court  said,  Tt  la 
hardly  lack  of  due  process  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  regulate  that  whl^  It  anbaldiaes." 
No  one  can  qtiarrel  with  the  rrasniiliig.  but  tt 
Aould  be  a  warning  to  avoid  using  substdlss 
unless  vre  want  more  OovcnuBent  regulation. 

6.  Subsidy  theorists  try  to  make  eoonomle 
law  work  backwards.  Mocmally  rlainf  prices 
enoourage  production,  and  discourage  eon- 
sumptlcm.  As  the  supply  increases,  prlosa 
come  down  and  cosisnmptton  goes  up.  Sub- 
sidies XMfmtt  this  nonnal  proessa.  To  ths  ea« 
tent  that  they  are  not  dependabie  aad  do  not 
get  back  to  the  producer,  tbsy  faU  to  en- 
courage production,  but  they  do  eneonraga 
consumption.  As  aa  esample.  we  now  have  a 
6-cent  butter  roU-back.  This  wlU  ennourace 
butter  consumption,  bat  the  6  eesits  does  not 
get  back  to  tbe  smaU  butter  producer.  He 
merely  takes  a  6-cent  cut  In  priee.  and  many 
cant  stand  tt  aad  aae  quitttng.  Incidentally, 
when  we  start  mesiing  with  economle  lav 
this  way  we  can  never  figure  out  ail  the  com* 
plications  which  will  reanlt  from  it.  A  large 
part  of  our  dairy  products  are  sold  under 
contxacta  baaed  on  butter  prices.    We  have 
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rolled  back  the  butter  price  5  cents  a  pound 
thus  cutting  the  price  on  a  lot  of  other  prod- 
ucts without  providing  any  subsidy  to  make 
up  for  the  leas.  In  times  like  these  with  food 
•o  scarce  it  seems  little  short  of  criminal  to 
permit  the  further  destruction  of  our  food 
supply  in  order  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  a  lot 
of  theorists  or  agitators  who  don't  understand 
what  they  are  doing. 

Subsidies  are  a  demagogue's  paradise.  Fine 
sounding  arguments  can  be  made  for  them 
because  they  will  bring  low  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer and  high  returns  to  the  producer.  Of 
course  we  cannot  live  on  borrowed  money 
long  in  any  such  blissful  state,  but  pay  day 
l£  conveniently  forgotten  except  by  some  who 
are  bold  enough  or  frank  enough  to  support 
subsidies  as  a  means  of  redistributing  the 
wealth  of  the  people. 

Tlierc  are  many  reasons  why  subsidies  are 
dangerous  and  should  be  avoided,  but  we 
Will  not  encroach  further  on  your  time  to 
enumerate  t.hem.  If  there  were  no  better 
way  one  might  be  excused  for  advocating 
subsidies,  but  there  is  a  way  which  will  work. 

INTL-MION  CTJBl 

The  only  way  Inflation  has  ever  been  cured 
In  to  bring  supply  and  demand  into  balance. 
Where  countries  have  been  too  weak  to  face 
the  issue,  and  have  tried  a  lot  of  expedients, 
to  hold  the  support  of  the  voters,  economic 
law  has  eventually  stepped  in  and  solved  the 
problem  by  reducing  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  until  there  was  little  spending 
power  left,  and  the  supply  then  caught  up 
with  the  demand.  That  is  Inflation.  Infla- 
tion means  making  money  so  cheap  it  will 
not  buy  anything.  It  can  be  prevented  by 
three  or  four  constructive  steps. 

First,  encourage  the  production  of  needed 
goods.  There  never  was  inflation  where  there 
was  an  abundant  supply.  As  we  have  said 
we  will  not  discuss  labor  or  machinery  at 
this  time  for  In  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  before  your  conunittee  we  are  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  price.  The  price  must  b« 
Bufflcient  to  secure  as  much  production  as  can 
be  reasonably  expected.  If  it  is  too  low  to 
attain  this  end.  a  support  price  may  be 
necessary.  It  may  be  pertinent  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  a  support  price  and  a 
subsidy. 

sxn>po«T  puczs 
Years  ago  we  found  out  that  unlimited 
competition  often  destroy  supply.  We  pro- 
hibited railroads  from  cutting  rates  to  de- 
structive levels.  We  set  up  controls  for 
minimum  premiums  for  Insurance  com- 
panies. In  other  words,  we  sets  floors  de- 
signed to  prevent  prices  falling  below  cost  in 
order  to  protect  certain  essential  services 
trom  destruction.  This  was  no  subsidy. 
There  was  no  element  of  gift  In  it.  It  was 
merely  protection  against  a  destructive 
practice. 

When  floors  are  placed  under  farm  prices 
to  prevent  them  going  so  low  as  to  destroy 
production,  the  same  principle  is  employed. 
This  is  a  very  different  practice  from  paying 
out  cash  in  order  to  hold  prices  down   to 
the  consiuner.     Usually  a  support  price  re- 
quires Uttle  expenditure.     Its  purpose  is  to 
bring  prices  into  a  reasonable  economic  bal- 
ance or  relationship.     The  very  fact  that  the 
money  is  available  frequently  stabilizes  the 
market  at  an  equitable  level.    Even  when  it 
becomes  necess&zj  actually  to  buy  the  com- 
modity,   the   market   usually  adjusts   Itself, 
■o  that  when  the  conunodlty  is  sold  no  loss 
ensues.    The  purpose  of  a  support  price  is 
to  aid  In  bringing  about  a  reasonable  price 
relationship  which  may  have  been  upset  by 
unusual  clrcumsunces  or  some  emergency. 
A  support  price  does  not  develop  an  unbal- 
anced price  structure  such  as  woiild  lead  to 
chaotic  conditions  following  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram.   The  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation 
has  been  used  very  helpfully  in  maintaining 
such  iUfpart  prices.    To  the  extent  that  It   j 


has  employed  such  principles.  It  has  not  cost 
the  Government  any  money. 

When  a  support  price  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  ceiling  which  holds  the  normal  mar- 
ket down,  and  thereby  makes  the  support 
price  necessary,  or  when  a  support  price  is 
used  to  buy  a  commodity  and  sell  it  for  less 
than  the  cost,  such  a  support  becomes  a 
subsidy  and  takes  on  all  the  dangerous  char- 
acteristics of  a  ca.sh  subsidy.  That  is  a  prac- 
tice which  has  been  employed  by  the  Ccm- 
modlty  Credit  Corporation  and  one  which 
should  be  prohibited  by  law.  If  there  are 
some  commodities  where  such  a  policy  is 
Justified  by  reason  of  special  or  unusual 
circumstances,  Congress  should  define  or  de- 
termine those  circumstances,  and  not  some 
one  who  might  want  to  use  the  subsidy  to 
bolster  up  an  unsound  price  ccntrol  experi- 
ment, or  possibly  for  political  purposes.  A 
support  price  which  is  necessary  to  secure 
production  and  which  is  not  u'ed  in  connec- 
tion with  a  ceiling  or  other  device  In  lieu  of 
a  fair  price  is  sound. 

ADJUST  THE  DEMAND  TO  KIT  THE  SUPPLY 

If,  after  all  reasonable  steps  have  been 
taken  to  encourage  production,  and  the  sup- 
ply will  still  not  meet  the  demand,  then  the 
remedy  is  to  adjust  the  demand  to  tit  liie 
supply.     This  can  be  done  In  two  ways, 

1.  By  syphonhig  off  surplus  income.  Some 
of  the  surplus  income  will  inevitably  be 
syphoned  off  by  paying  the  increased  dislo- 
cation costs  of  producing  the  food  and  other 
conunodities  people  demand.  This  means 
that  we  will  all  have  to  tighten  our  belts  a 
little,  but  if  there  are  no  preferred  groups 
allowed  to  dodge  this  responsibility,  the  c(  ;>t 
w^lll  not  be  too  hcavj-.  Any  excess  Inccnie 
should  be  reached  through  taxation  and 
forced  savings.  The  sa-  mgs  should  be  such 
that  the  money  stay  saved  until  the  war 
and  the  Inflationary  ;  ftermath  are  over. 

2.  By  rationing,  so  :.v,n  all  may  share  equi- 
tably in  the  llraiteci  ,  upply.  Rationing  which 
falls  to  cut  the  dem  nd  to  fit  the  supply  de- 
feats Its  piupose.  It  is  possible  to  ration  bo 
as  to  have  a  surplus  and  thereby  largely  con- 
trol price.  Thus  economic  law  takes  the 
place  of  an  Intricate  system  of  price  ceilings, 
margins,  grades,  and  differentials,  and  about 
90  percent  of  the  regulatory  work  of  a  price- 
control  administration  could  be  dispensed 
With.  Price  ceilings  should  be  used  only  lo 
prevent  proflteerlng. 

PRICK  CEILING   StTBSIDY    HAS   NEVER    WORKED 

Otur  Statement  that  the  price  ceiling 
subsidy  method  of  control  has  never  worked 
over  an  extended  period  has  been  challenged. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  is  working  successfully 
in  Canada  and  England.  These  claims  merit 
Investigation. 

Both  countries  have  employed  ether  meih- 
oda  which  have  had  a  very  real  influence  in 
holding  down  inflation,  and  the  results  ot 
those  methods  have  wrongly  been  attributed 
to  price  ceilings.  In  neither  country  are  the 
returns  all  in  and  will  not  be  until  the  bill 
Is  paid.  In  neither  country  has  the  success 
been  what  is  claimed  for  it. 

CANADA 

The  adv:c.^5  we  have  from  Canada  are  that 
production  ..  going  down  fast,  and  the  farm 
organization:  say  it  is  not  working  satisfac- 
torily. Any  ^ystern  which  maintains  price 
temporarily  nt  the  expense  of  supply  is 
headed  for  collapse. 

eni;l.",nd 
Before  pointing  out  the  difference  in  con- 
ditions between  this  country  and  England 
which  make  comparisons  of  little  value,  it 
might  be  well  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  want  to 
model  our  country- after  England.  Many  of 
our  people  came  here  to  escape  from  condi- 
tions which  prevail  In  England,  and  we  have 
built  this  country   to  suit   ourselves.     Our 


experience  is  that  most  Americans  who  go  to 
Ene;land  are  mighty  glad  to  get  back. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  Englishman's  Income 
goes  for  food,  leaving  but  40  percent  for  all 
other  uses. 

Twenty-two  percent  of  our  incomes  goes 
for  food,  believed  to  be  the  lowest  percent  in 
the  world. 

Eiigfand  has  had  labor  and  Industrial  con- 
scription for  3  years  which  requires  all  "per- 
sons to  place  themselves,  their  services,  and 
their  property  at  the  disposal  of  His  Maj- 
esty." 

England's  standards  of  living  are  far  below 
ours.  For  example,  an  Englishman  is  allowed 
23  cents  worth  of  meat  per  week  including 
the  bone.  Those  who  eat  in  restaurants  are 
allowed  one  penny's  worth  of  meat  per  meal. 

We  have  great  respect  for  what  the  Eng- 
lish are  doing  but  we  see  no  reason  for  adopt- 
ing English  methods  for  this  country.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  the  conditions  are  not 
comparable. 

1.  England  is  an  industrial  nation  with  a 
food  deficiency.  Only  7  percent  of  her  peo- 
ple are  farmers.  Her  Interests  lie  in  holding 
the  world  levels  of  food  prices  down  to  the 
minimum.  The  93  percent  could  well  afford 
to  subsidize  the  7  percent  if  she  could  ac- 
complish such  a  purpose. 

2.  If  England  did  not  import  40  percent  of 
her  food,  mostly  from  us,  she  would  starve. 

3.  En::;land  does  not  have  to  borrow  to  pay 
her  fooJ  subsidies  and  thus  widen  tht;  In- 

i    flatlora  y  gap.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  wi;  are 

;    paving;   those  subsidies.     During  the  2  years 

end. 11!^  March  1.  1943.  we  shipped  to  England 

under  lend-lease  $1,449,064,000  in  food.     She 

■    .'clls  th  s  food  to  her  people  for  cash,   and 

during  these  2  years  she  paid  food  subsidies 

I    estimated    at    $730,000,000.    so    she    has    had 

I    enough  income  from  lend-lease   to  pay   the 

su'osldle?  nearly  twice  over. 
'  4.  Enf;land  has  largely  closed  her  inflai;ion- 
ary  gap.  and  so  does  not  have  the  surplus 
income  which  is  responsible  for  bidding 
up  prices.  England  la  levying  enough  laxes 
to  pay  more  than  half  Its  war  cost.  To  indi- 
cate hov7  drastically  she  has  cut  surplus  in- 
come, 3  years  ago  there  were  7,000  individ- 
uals who  had  an  Income  of  over  $25,000  » 
year  after  paying  taxes.  Last  year,  that 
7.000  had  been  reduced  to  80.  In  addition 
to  this,  England  has  sales  taxes  ranging  Irom 
12  to  72  percent  on  the  retail  price. 

Even  with  all  these  devices,  England  has 
not  held  her  costs  as  well  as  claimed.  Her 
food  Index  contains  only  14  Items,  largely 
those  received  from  us,  which  are  under  per- 
fect ocntrol.  She  omits  from  her  Index  many 
home-praduced  foods  such  as  all  fresh  fruit, 
all  fresh  vegetables,  and  all  canned  goods. 
The  prices  on  these  have  risen  sharply,  have 
had  to  maintain  production,  but  this  actual 
increase  does  not  show  In  their  stable  living 
figures. 

On  top  of  It  all.  the  Englishman  Is  buying 
a  lot  of  his  food  through  black  markets  at 
high  but  unrecorded  prices.  They  have 
proved  so  serious  that  England  has  raised  the 
penalties  for  violation  up  to  14  years  in  prison 
plus  $20  000  .fine.  In  spite  of  these  extreme 
penalties,  prosecutions  have  increased  320 
percent  during  the  past  2  years,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Food  recently  warned  Parliament 
that  black  markets  are  becoming  so  serious 
"they  are  a  danger  to  our  cause." 

Please  do  net  misunderstand  us;  we  are 
neither  criticizing  England  nor  complaining 
about  lend-lease.  England  has  done  a  won- 
derful Job  of  holding  the  line.  That  point  is 
not  under  discussion.  We  merely  want  to 
point  out  that  the  conditions  in  England  are 
very  different  from  here  and  that  England's 
experience  does  not  warrant  our  following 
In  her  footsteps. 

REMEDIES 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  purpose  of 
Congress  in  rejecting  subsidies  in  lieu  of  a 
price  necessary  to  sectire  production  is  cl..>ar. 
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nerertheless  ire  are  faoed  with  tbe  fact  tbat 
the  law  h»a  not  been  Interpreted  or  admtn- 
istered  as  Intended.  We  believe  all  uncer- 
tainty shouid  be  cleared  up.  We  recom- 
mend: 

1.  Tbe  induaion  ot  a  definite  statement  of 
purpose  setting  forth  that  it  Is  the  Intent 
and  purpose  of  Congrees  to  avoid  the  use  of 
public  fonds  to  prevent  agricultural  com- 
modlty  prices  from  seeking  a  level  necessary 
to  secure  adequate  production  Cor  war  pur- 
poees. 

2.  No  sabBidies  should  be  paid  directly  or 
Indirectly  either  to  support  or  roll  back  prices 
or  to  prevent  prkxa  seeking  a  level  neces- 
sary to  secure  maximum  production,  unless 
Congress  speeiflcally  so  provides.  Exception 
should  be  made  In  the  case  of  existing  con- 
tracts which  have  passed  out  otf  govern- 
mental ooatrd. 

8.  Ko  direct  or  indirect  subsidy  should  be 
paid  to  any  producer,  processar.  or  distributor 
of  any  agricultural  conunodlty  upon  which 
any  maximum  price  la  in  effect,  except  as 
may  be  expraaslj  authorlaed  by  Congress. 

4.  Except  as  narmal  market  conditions 
Justify,  no  maximum  price  sfaoold  be  placed 
on  any  commodity  below  the  support  price 
so  long  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
holds  any  such  commodity  either  under  loan 
or  throiigh  purchase. 

6.  We  have  an  Impossible  situation  where 
the  Oflloe  of  Price  Administration  can  slap  on 
a  price  ceiling  which  will  strangle  production, 
or  can  let  buying  power  run  wild  with  no 
adequate  rationing  system  to  hold  it  In  check, 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  War  Food 
Administration  has  no  authority  to  adjust 
the  price  or  Influence  the  distribution.  Tbe 
War  P^ood  Administrator  should  have  the 
complete  contnd  of  all  governmental  func- 
tions connected  with  tbe  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  food.  Including  the  regulation 
of  price  ceilings  and  rationing.  If  this  is  not 
done,  at  least  tbe  War  Food  Administrator 
should  have  tbe  right  at  veto  .of  any  maxi- 
mum price  placed  on  any  agricultural  com- 
modity or  any  commodity  processed  In  whole 
or  substantial  part  tberefram. 

To  make  these  recommendations  effective 
we  propose  the  following  amendment  to  take 
the  place  of  Eection  6: 

"Sbc.  5.  "Whenever  a  maximum  prloe  or 
prices  shall  have  been  established  for  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  or  any  commodity  proc- 
essed or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substan- 
tial part  from  any  agricultural  commodity, 
Including  milk  smd  its  products  and  livestock, 
under  authority  of  tbe  Emergency  Price  Con- 
trol Act  of  1942  as  amended  by  Public  Law  No. 
729,  approved  October  2,  1942,'  no  subsidy  or 
other  payments  other  than  those  which  have 
accrued  prior  to  the  effective  date  hereof,  shall 
be  made  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
Government  or  any  agency  thereof.  Including 
any  Oovemment-owned  or  Government-con- 
trolled corporation,  to  a  producer,  processor, 
manufacturer,  or  any  other  person  engaged  in 
the  production,  marketing,  distribution,  or 
handling  of  any  such  commodity  either  (1) 
for  any  reduction  or  roll-back  of  maximum 
prices  so  established  as  may  have  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  ordered,  or  (2)  as  a  substitute  for 
or  in  lieu  of  increasing  maximum  prices  al- 
ready or  hereafter  established,  from  any  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  to,  bor- 
rowed under  congressional  authorization  by, 
or  In  the  ctistody  or  control  of  any  govern- 
mental agency,  including  any  Oovemment- 
owned  or  controlled  corporation,  unless  the 
Congress  shall  have  specifically  authorized  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  such  purpose,  except 
that  the  foregoing  prohibition  shall  not  apirfy 
until  the  end  of  the  current  crop  season  to  any 
such  commodity,  other  than  milk  and  live- 
stock and  the  products  thereof,  with  respect 
to  wbich  the  Oovemment  or  any  agency 
thereof  was  committed  to  the  payment  of 
ruch  subsidies  or  other  payment  on  June  15, 
1943.    Provtiled,  Tbat  nothing  contained  In 


this  section  ahaU  be  eoostrued  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  all  or  any  part  of  tbe  purchase 
price  or  adjtisted  purchase  price  heretofore 
or  hereafter  paid  or  to  be  paid  for  such  com- 
modities sold  to  any  governmental  agency  for 
governmental  use.  The  deflnttton  of  ^e 
term  "peraon"  In  Beetlon  801  (ta)  of  the 
Emergency  Price  Contra  Act  of  1»42,  ^hall 
apply  to  the  term  "person"  as  used  herein. 

"Ssc.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  hiw  the  Price  Administrator  is  hereby 
atrtborized  and  directed  to  make  such  modi- 
fications of  a  maximum  price  or  prices  estab- 
lished on  any  agricultural  commodity  or  any 
commodity  processed  in  wbole  or  sfibstaBtial 
part  from  any  agrictiltriral  commodity,  in- 
cluding milk  and  its  products  and  livestock, 
under  the  authority  of  tbe  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  of  1942.  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
No.  729,  approved  October  8,  1943,  as  the  War 
Pood  Administrator  determines  Is  necessary 
to  secure  adequate  production  of  such  cosn- 
modlty  lor  war  purposes." 


Tbe  Faim  Program 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

OF  OKLABOUA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Fridav.  June  18, 1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cat- 
tlemen of  this  country  are  at  the  cross- 
roads; they  have  reached  the  dilemma 
whether  they  shall  continue  to  raise  cat- 
tle or  place  their  herds  on  the  market 
this  summer  and  Ian. 

We  are  agreed  that  beef  is  the  life- 
blood  of  our  armed  and  civilian  people 
and  if  some  assurance  by  those  in  au- 
thority Is  not  given  the  cattleman,  guar- 
anteeing sufficient  protein  feed  for  this 
winter,  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  but 
to  put  his  cattle  on  the  slaughter  block. 
Someone  who  understands  the  cattle 
business  from  the  grass  roots  up  should 
be  put  in  charge  of  Utis  aU-important  in- 
dustry; no  cattleman  can  afford  to  hold 
his  cattle  off  the  market  with  the  coming 
of  the  winter  months  when  there  exists 
such  an  uncertainty  as  exists  today  as  to 
whether  he  can  have  an  allowance  or  al- 
lotment of  feed.  He  siKHiId  be  told  with- 
in a  very  short  time  the  situation  as  to 
the  availability  for  feed,  and  the  amount 
he  will  receive.  He  should  be  told  wheth- 
er or  not  he  should  only  place  a  certain 
percent  or  all  of  his  cattle  upon  the  mar- 
ket with  a  guaranty  for  sufBcient  feed  iX 
he  is  permitted  to  keep  any  of  them. 

August  1  will  be  the  dead  Une  for  tte 
cattleman  to  make  a  decision.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  governmental  agencies  having 
control  to  give  this  question  immediate 
and  serious  oonslderation.  When  once 
the  small  herds  of  the  country  are  aold 
off,  soon  to  follow  will  be  a  food  ihm-t- 
age  that  cannot  be  rejuvenated  in  a  few 
short  years.  It  takes  years  to  build  up 
a  herd  of  cattle,  but,  to  the  contrary,  it 
takes  but  a  short  time  to  go  out  of  tbe 
cattle  business. 

The  farmer  and  cattleman  are  not 
pleased  with  tbe  roll-back  on  beef  prloe 
ceilings;  they  are  all  fed  up  on  wppeutag 
certain  organized  labor  leaden  who,  to 


this  good  date,  have  received  everyttainc 
they  have  asked  for  at  the  expense  of 
the  fanner.  catUeman,  and  small  busi- 
nessman. "Rie  difference  between  the 
farmer  and  the  cattleman  on  the  one 
side  and  organized  labor  on  the  other  is 
simple.  They  are  told  the  roU-back  on 
farm  commodities  Is  to  keep  down  in- 
flation and  an  increase  in  wages  is  to 
meet  the  cost  of  living  for  the  unions, 
which  has  a  greater  tendency  to  cause  in- 
flation, but  organized  labor  get  their 
demands. 

Ferdie  Deering.  acting  editor  of  the 
Farmer-Stockman  of  Oklahoma  City, 
has  written  Mr.  Chester  C.  Davis  and 
given  faim  a  true  and  graphic  picture  of 
the  small  cattleman  In  southwest  Okla- 
homa, and  I  trust  Mr.  Davis  will  read 
this  letter  and  take  Immediate  steps  to 
stabilize  the  cattle  industry. 

Prompt  action  must  be  taken  or  we 
are  going  to  be  confronted  with  the 
greatest  food  shortage  in  history,  and  it 
will  take  many  years  to  put  us  back  in 
the  cattle  business  to  where  we  are  today. 

The  letter  Is  as  follows: 


Thb  Panm-flTOCKMAW, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  June  11,  19U. 
Mr.  Chxsteb  C.  Davis, 

War  Food  Adrntustrator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Ml.  Davis:  Yesterday  at  M»ngiw«^ 
Okla.,  the  FaivMr-StoekaMui  oonducted  an- 
other one  of  its  Farmer-Stockman  forums. 
These  meetings  are  of  smaU  selected  groups 
of  representative  farmers  who  ere  not  talked 
to  by  outside  speakers  but  whose  opinions  ars 
asked  and  who  partlctpate  freely  In  a  discus- 
sion. They  are  part  of  otu*  program  of  going 
directly  to  the  farmers  for  Information  con- 
cerning the  farm  program. 

At  this  meeting  we  bad  a  small  group  of 
representative  farmeta  and  ranchers  from 
five  southweston  Oklahoma  oountlas.  Tb« 
gist  of  the  meeting  I  consider  very  important 
and  would  like  to  pass  on  to  you  the  informa- 
tion gained,  for  whatever  value  it  may  have 
to  you. 

To  start  the  dtecusslon  I  asked  tbe  hypo- 
thetical question.  "In  the  light  of  present 
ctxidltlons  and  tbe  outlook  for  tbe  next  € 
months  as  ycMi  see  it.  what  Is  tbe  best  courss 
for  a  man  with  SO  steers  to  follow?" 

The  first  man  to  speak  said,  "Tbat  bits  me 
exactly,  because  I  have  Just  30  steers  and 
tbe  way  things  look  now  I  am  going  to  sen 
them."  As  tbe  dieeasaion  went  on,  bis  Idea 
and  tbat  of  the  otber  farmers  and  rancbeis 
present,  which  Inrlnrtwt  some  who  bad  man 
and  mmB  who  bad  less  steers,  all  of  wbom 
bad  heifers  and  oowa,  was  repeated  by  others 
In  tbe  group.  Tha  dlacusalon  resolved  ItselX 
Into  two  Important  points  upon  which  action 
must  «nne  within  tba  next  45  days.  Those 
two  points  are: 

First,  assuranee  that  tbs  roU-back  on  beef 
price  ceilings  will  not  be  made  effective  as 
that  facmeiB  will  be  faraed  to  suffer  oo  prices 
as  tbe  hog  men  are.  In  otber  words,  leave 
the  price  of  beef  alons.  Tbe  raneben  con- 
sider the  roll-back  an  appeasement  policy  for 
John  L.  Lewis  and  ntibody  believes  tbat  the 
subsidy  offered  win  actually  get  back  to  tbs 
producers. 

Beoond,  the  raacbers  most  knew  what  to 
expect  tn  tbe  way  of  feed  auppUaa.  Tlif^  do 
not  expect  to  reoetva  as  mndi  protiln  sop- 
piwnent  or  other  feeds  during  tbs  «*«'"«"ig 
winter  as  tbey  normaUy  would  as*.  Ibey 
are  willing  to  go  along  wltb  a  dlstrtbiitloa 
plan  whlcb  would  distribute  feed  avaOabls 
on  any  fair  basis,  but  tbe  total  abaenee  of 
any  deAidte  pc^iey  by  tbe  aovernment  regard- 
ing this  feed  prevents  tbem  from  comptetlBg 
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their  plana.    Augmt  I  was  set  aa  the  ahaolut* 
deadline  for  deciding  what  to  do. 

Without  some  definite  policy  on  these  two 
polnU.  August  will  see  a  msh  to  market  of 
livestock  comparable  to  the  drought  mar- 
ketings of  1934-35.  Because  of  prices  and 
other  things,  marketings  this  spring  have 
been  smaller  than  normal  with  more  animals 
backing  up  on  the  farms  and  ranches. 

It  Is  true  that  the  majority  of  our  farms 
and  ranches  In  this  section,  particularly  the 
smaller  units,  are  overstocked  and  some  liq- 
uidation would  be  desirable.  But  unless 
farmers  are  given  something  definite  on  these 
points,  this  liquidation  will  go  far  beyond 
a  desirable  marketing  and  will  cut  deeply 
Into  our  cow  herds  and  breeding  stock,  which 
would  be  very  harmful  to  our  livestock  pro- 
duction next  year  and  In  the  years  to  come. 
I  note  In  your  address  to  the  cattle  and 
beef  industry  advisory  committee  In  Chicago 
on  June  8  you  recognized  these  problems.  I 
feel  that  you  have  some  appreciation  of 
what  the  ranchers  are  up  against.  My  pur- 
pose In  writing  you  again  is  simply  to  convey 
whatever  Information  I  have,  and  to  iirge 
again  Immediate  action  so  that  the  rsnch- 
•rs  may  complete  their  plans  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Then  If  they  are  going  to  be 
forced  out  of  the  cattle  buslnfiess  by  circum- 
stances, they  can  convert  their  operations 
to  some  other  form  of  war  production  which 
Is  badly  needed. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Foioiz  DzxaiMQ. 

Acting  Editor. 


Aaerica'f  Fif htinf  CoBfress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  N£W   HAKPSHU 

nt  THK  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  IS  {legislative  day  0/ 
Monday,  May  24  >.  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  "Amer- 
ica's Fighting  Congress"  is  the  title  of  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  Sunday,  June  13,  by  Dr.  Will  P. 
Kennedy. 

It  is  gratifying  that  this  record  of  the 
fighting  Congress  has  been  written  by  a 
man  such  as  Dr.  Kennedy,  who  holds  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  literature  and  who. 
because  of  daily  association  with  Con- 
gress for  more  than  30  years,  is  a  dean  of 
the  press.  His  only  son,  John  R.  Ken- 
nedy, is  now  serving  in  the  Navy. 

This  comprehensive  article  is  a  credit 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  last  day  the 
Senate  was  in  session  before  the  recess 
I  asked  unsmimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Will  P.  Kennedy  on  the  sub- 
ject "America's  Fighting  Congress."  The 
article  was  returned  to  me  because  it  was 
longer  than  is  allowed  to  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  without  obtaining  special 
permission.  I  have  ascertained  that  the 
•pproximate  cost  of  printing  the  article 
will  be  $126,  and  I  renew  my  request  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


"amekica's  fighting  congbess" 

(By  WllUam  P.  Kennedy.  Lltt.  D..  Dean  of  the 

Capitol  Press  Galleries) 

This  Is  a  Congress  of  fighting  men, 
women — and  their  children — ^hereditary 
fighters  for  American  democracy.  Exactly 
one-third  of  the  present  Senate  (32  Senators) 
have  seen  armed  service  In  four  great  wars — 
the  Boer  War,  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  World  War  and  this  Global  War;  and 
nearly  one-third  of  the  present  House  (165 
Representatives) — a  total  of  197  out  of  531 
Members  of  Congress. 

They  have  set  a  noble  example  for  those 
who  sent  them  to  Congress  to  represent  them 
and  to  be  their  spokesmen — through  them 
the  voice  of  this  country  has  spoken — mili- 
tantly.  They  are  not  only  making  the  laws 
of  this  Nation;  they  have  risked  their  lives 
to  defend — but  when  they  declared  war 
against  the  Axis  Powers,  passed  the  Conscrip- 
tion Act  and  extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act — they  were  sending  their  own  sons  and 
daughters  and  grandsons  into  tliat  war. 

This  also  la  the  best  answer  to  occasional 
charges  of  nepotism  by  captious  critics.  If. 
now  and  then,  here  and  there,  throughout 
all  the  ramifications  of  government  agencies, 
and  throughout  the  years,  the  names  of  a 
few  relatives  of  Congressmen  are  Icund  on 
the  Federal  Government  pay  roll  as  civilian 
employees — such  names  can  be  found  today, 
and  at  any  time  for  a  century  and  a  half — 
multiplied — on  the  muster  tjIIs  of  the  mili- 
tary services  In  which  they  volunteered  to 
risk  their  own  lives  In  defense  of  that  same 
Federal  Government,  which  they  are  proud 
to  serve  In  peace  and  war. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  net— 
and  never  has  been — a  "rubber  stamp"  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  a  Congress  of  men  of  steel 
and  exploslveness.  many  chosen  because  of 
their  military  records,  ready  to  fight  for  their 
convictions  and  American  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  self-governing  law  they 
enacted,  on  every  battlefield  from  Concord 
and  Lexington  to  north  Africa,  the  South 
Pacific.  Alaska.  Iceland.  Wake  Island.  Attu, 
Corregidor,  Bataan.  and  the  impending  in- 
vasion of  continental  Europe. 

The  Congress  today  is  fighting  toward  a 
"global"  government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people" — for  all  time. 

From  George  Washington,  a  delegate  from 
Virginia,  first  commander  in  chief  of  the 
American  forces  and  the  first  President  of  the 
United  Stotes — "First  In  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  ' — 
down  through  the  Continental  Congress  and 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  down  to  this 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  the  Congress  has 
Included  a  wholesome  "leaven"  of  warrior?. 
who  have  given  supreme  and  distinguished 
service  on  all  the  historic  battlefields.  | 

I 

CLOSE-UP  EXPERIEKCi: 

They  have  c!cse-up  e^^perience  of  the 
wreckage  of  war  in  American  homes 

More  than  one-half  the  membership  of  the 
Senate — 50 — and  more  than  26  percent  of  the 
House — 133 — have  sons,  daughters,  grand-  j 
sons,  stepsons,  and  sons-in-law  in  the  armed  I 
services  to  a  total  of  71  from  Senators- 
families  and  210  from  the  families  of  Kcuse 
Members;  a  grand  total  of  281.  Some  of 
these  have  already  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. Members  of  Congress  have  first-hand. 
personal,  heart-wrenching  knowledge  of  the 
toll  of  war. 

Congress  has  also  encouraged  not  only  their 
own  children,  but  congressional  secretaries. 
committee  clerks — right  down  the  line  in 
congressional  service — stenographers,  bock- 
keepers,  doorkeepers,  elevator  men,  guards, 
custodians,  mechanics,  messengers — to  a 
to'tal  of  more  than  1,500  legislative  employees, 
to  do  their  bit  In  the  war  and  essential  indus- 
tries, not  only  In  buying  bonds  and  sub- 
scribing for  ambulances,  but  in  enlistments. 


The  best  information  available  shows  that 
at  least  4()0  employees  of  the  Senate,  since 
tlie  beginning  of  war  preparations,  are  now 
in  the  armed  services.  On  the  House  side 
upward  of  1.100  have  felt  the  patriotic  urge 
and  been  inducted.  The  boy  pages  of  Con- 
gress have  their  own  honor  roll,  on  which 
are  28  who  have  gone  into  service. 

From  the  Speaker's  own  office  six  have  gone 
Into  service  within  18  months:  William 
Cantrill.  captain  in  the  marines;  First  Lts. 
Dan  English  and  Ted  Wright,  in  the  Air 
Corp.s;  and  Billy  Wilcox.  Ray  Roberts,  and 
John  Holton.  ensigns  in  the  Na\y. 

The  sons,  of  many  veteran  employees  of  the 
House  have  also  enlisted  or  been  inducted. 
As  one  example — the  three  sons  of  William  J. 
Donaldson  Superintendent  of  the  House  Press 
Gallery,  who  has  completed  30  years  of  serv- 
ice, are  in  the  uniformed  forces — William  J. 
3d.  in  the  Coast  Guard,  and  twins — Francis 
X.  in  the  Coast  Guard  assigned  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  New  London,  Conn.,  and 
Philip  L..  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  assigned  to 
the  Radio  School,  Scott  Field,  111.    ^ 

Congres-s  has  sedulously  refrained  from 
asking  any  deferments  from  military  service. 
Both  House  and  Senate  have  set  up  com- 
mittees to  pass  upon  requests  for  deferment. 
These  committees  are  cooperating.  They 
have  an  agreement  to  pass  Jointly  on  any 
recommendation  for  deferment. 

The  Senate  committee  is  composed  of  Sen- 
ators Thomas,  Utah;  Matbank.  South  Caro- 
lina— both  Democrats — and  Lodge,  Repub- 
I  lican.  of  Massachusetts.  The  House  commit- 
tee is  composed  of  Chairman  May,  of  the 
Hou.se  Military  Affairs  Committee;  Repre- 
sentative Robert  E.  Thomason,  Texas — both 
Democrats — and  RepresenUtive  Walteh  G. 
(Ham)  Andrews.  Republican,  of  New  York. 

While  no  requests  for  deferment  have  been 
approved — and  many  have  been  rejected  by 
both  Senate  and  House  committees — three 
requests  have  been  submitted  by  the  House 
committee  to  local  draft  boards  without 
recommendation.  One  of  these  was  made  by 
the  Speaker— for  a  60-day  deferment  in  the 
case  of  a  reading  clerk  of  the  Hcuse — and 
two  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  em- 
ployees of  his  office — for  a  matter  of  30 
days  (which  time  has  already  expired).  The 
Speakers  request  was  submitted  without 
recommendation  to  the  Arhngton  (Va.) 
County  Draft  Beard,  merely  stating  tlie  facts 
as  cited  by  the  official  in  charge. 

These  Senate  and  House  committees  have 
no  intention  of  requesting  any  deferment 
except  in  cases  of  absolutely  essential  em- 
ployees, and  have  adopted  a  policy  that  none 
is  irreplaceable 

MEMBERS    SUTTER    EEREAVtMENT 

Senator  Joh.v  L.  McClellan.  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  who  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
World  War.  was  tlie  fh-st  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  be  bereaved  in  this  v.-ar.  His  son, 
Corp  Max  E  McClellan,  died  from  meningitis 
in  North  Africa  February  21.  1943. 

Representative  H.  Streett  Baldwin.  Demo- 
crat, of  Towson,  Md..  has  been  notified  that 
his  son.  Lt.  Harry  Wallace  Baldwin,  is  missing 
in  action  on  the  Afiican  front.  He  is  In  the 
Army  Air  Service  attached  to  the  First 
Fighter  Ccmn-.and.  He  was  cfflcially  credited 
witli  hiaving  shot  down  one  of  the  German 
Junker  transport  planes  between  Italy  and 
Africa  on  April  14.  He  was  reported  missing 
in  action  en  April  16. 

Representative  George  J.  Bates.  Republi- 
can, of  Massachusetts,  one  cf  the  most  active 
members  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  one  of  the  earliest  to  urge  a  two- 
ocean  Navy,  was  officially  notified  that  his 
scn-in-law.  a  member  cf  his  own  household, 
was  killed  in  action  in  the  Solomons  area. 

Representative  John  L.  McMillan,  Demo- 
crat of  South  Carolina,  was  notified  that  a 
nephew.  1st  Lieutenant  E.  T.  McMillan,  Army 
Air  Corps,  with  an  extraordinary  record  for 
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blind  flying,  had  been  killed  In  a  flight  over 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Representative  John  Tabxr.  Republican,  of 
New  York,  ranking  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  has  been  advised  that  his 
son,  Charles  Taber,  was  injured  In  naval 
service. 

That's  hiw  close  It  has  been  "hitting 
home"  to  Congress. 

Of  the  232  offspring  of  Congress  who  have 
taken  the  oath  in  the  fighting  forces  for  the 
duration.  128  (55.4  percent)  have  commis- 
sions ranking  up  to  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Army  and  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  and  major  in  the  Ma- 
mine  Corps,  and  103  (or  44.6  percent)  are  In 
the  noncommissioned  class;  while  one.  the 
son  of  Representative  Donald  H.  McLean, 
Republican,  of  New  Jersey.  Edward  R.  Mc- 
Lean, is  on  a  special  mission  directly  con- 
nected with  the  war  effort.  The  Army  has 
taken   145,  the  Navy  76,  and  the  Marines  10. 

Mothers  in  Congress,  in  both  House  and 
Senate,  Democrat  and  Republican,  as  well 
as  the  fathers,  have  given  their  sons  loyally 
to  the  armed  services.  Senator  Hattix  W. 
Car.*wat,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  has  con- 
tributed two  sons  to  the  Army,  Paul  W.  and 
Forest,  both  of  whom  are  lieutenant  colonels. 
Representative  Frances  P.  Bolton,  Republi- 
can, of  Ohio,  president  of  the  Congressional 
War  Parents"  Association,  has  given  her  bless- 
ing to  two  sons  as  they  joined  the  Army. 
Kenion  C.  now  a  major,  and  Oliver  P..  now 
a  first  lieutenant. 

Besides  Mrs.  Caraway,  there  are  two  other 
Senators  whose  sons  are  lieutenant  colonels. 
Senator  Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi,  whose  son,  Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  Jr., 
nolds  the  rank,  and  Senator  Clyde  M.  Reed, 
Republican,  of  Kansas,  whose  son  Is  Howard 
II.  Reed. 

There  are  four  daughters  of  Members  sworn 
Into  the  armed  services — two  WAVES,  Mary 
E.  Bate.=.  eldest  daughter  of  Representative 
George  J.  Bates,  Republican,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Rose  Miller  Hobbs,  daughter  of 
Representative  Sam  Hobbs,  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
bama; one  a  WAAC,  Joan  Kearney,  daughter 
of  Representative  Bernard  W.  (Pat)  Kear- 
ney, Republican,  of  New  York,  and  one  an 
Army  nurse,  Nellie  Gross,  daughter  of  Rep- 
resentative Chester  H.  Gross,  Republican 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Tliere  are  five  grandsons — two  grandsons 
of  Representative  Zebulon  Weaver,  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina;  C.  H.  Hltes.  Jr..  and 
Zebulon  Weaver  Hites,  both  Army  Air  Corps 
cadets:  one  grandson  of  Senator  John  H. 
Bankhead.  Democrat,  of  Alabama.  Charles 
B.  Crow.  Jr..  enlisted  in  the  Army;  one  of 
Representative  James  Gallagher,  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania,  William  W.  Fcgarty,  Jr.,  an 
Army  private,  and  one  of  Representative 
Allen  T.  Tkeadway,  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Royal  W.  Treadway.  Army  O.  C.  8. 

SONS   IN   service 

Tills  "sons  in  the  service"  roster  starts  right 
at  the  Senate  rostrtim.  for  Vice  President 
Henry  A.  Wallace  has  a  son.  Henry  B..  in 
Army  Ordnance  overseas. 

Two  Hou."=e  Members.  Representative  George 
J.  Eatfs,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Augustine  B.  Kelley,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  each  contributed  five  to  the 
armed  services.  Mr.  Bates,  for  7  years  a  most 
active  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
for  upbuilding  naval  defenses  and  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  a  two-ocean  Navy,  has 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  entire  con- 
tribution go  to  the  Navy.  This  Includes  a 
son-in-law,  who  lived  with  him,  Lt.  James  B. 
Ginty.  fire-control  officer  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Vin- 
ccnnrs.  who  was  killed  in  action  in  the  Solo- 
mons area,  and  whose  son.  James  Bartholo- 
mew, born  4  months  after  his  father's  heroic 
death.  Is  now  living  in  the  Congressman's 
home.     Hi.s  eldest  daughter,  Mary  E.  Bates, 
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Is  an  ensign  In  the  WAVES.  His  eldest  son, 
William  H.,  is  a  lieutenant  In  the  Supply 
Corps;  his  second  son,  George  J.,  Jr.,  la  a  sea- 
man, first  class,  while  his  third  son,  Raymond 
H.,  Is  a  midshipman  In  Annapolis. 

Representative  Kelley  has  five  sons  in  the 
service  out  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  three 
daughters  and  another  son  too  young  to  be 
taken.  The  Congressman  himself  entered 
West  Point  in  1904  but  developed  an  athletic 
heart  and  was  honorably  discharged.  He  Is  a 
life  member  of  the  Association  of  Graduates 
and  the  Athletic  Association.  When  the 
House  voted  to  extend  the  draft  period  18 
months  to  2'2  years  by  a  vote  of  203  to  202, 
Representative  Kelley  cast  the  deciding  vote, 
although  it  meant  sending  three  more  of  his 
sons  Into  the  service. 

His  eldest  son.  Regis,  29,  who  attended  Notre 
Dame  University,  is  a  first  lieutenant.  Three 
Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Coast  Artillery,  anti- 
aircraft service,  in  north  Africa.  He  enlisted 
as  a  private  In  1941. 

The  second  son.  Robert  V..  27.  Is  a  graduate 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College  In  engineering 
and  is  O.  C.  S.  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  third  son.  Richard  B..  aged  25.  at- 
tended George  Washington  University  and 
St.  Vincent's  College,  and  Is  a  corporal  In  the 
,  Engineer  Corps.  J.  Hillary,  23.  the  fourth 
son,  is  also  a  graduate  in  engineering  from 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  Is  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Engineer  Corps,  stationed  in 
Arizona. 

The  fifth  son,  Paul  A.,  21,  attended  George 
Washington  University  and  is  to  enter  West 
point  July  1.  Mr.  Kelley  Is  himself  helping 
the  war  effort,  not  only  In  Congress,  but  as 
president  of  the  Old  Basin  By-Products  Coal 
Co.,  and  of  the  Mammoth  Coal  and  Coke  Co., 
both  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

During  debate  In  the  House  on  the  Con- 
nally-Smlth-May  bill,  when  attention  was 
called  to  having  five  sons  In  the  service,  he 
said,  "They  all  carry  union  cards,  two  of  them 
in  the  United  Mine  Workers,  two  in  the  Steel 
Workers,  and  one  in  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor." 

TEN  close  relatives  IN  SERVICE 

Representative  Joe  Stasnes,  Democrat,  of 
Alabama,  has  10  members  of  his  Immediate 
family  in  the  armed  services — a  son  and 
namesake,  three  brothers,  and  six  first  cous- 
ins. He.  himself.  Is  a  veteran  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
in  the  World  War.  He  served  as  Lieutenant, 
53d  Infantry,  6th  Division  of  the  Regtilar 
Army,  In  England,  France,  and  Germany,  tmd 
with  the  Army  of  Occupation.  He  won  pro- 
motion to  Captain,  Major,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  and  went  on  the  inactive  list  as  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  with  the  167th  famous  Ala- 
bama Regiment  in  the  Rainbow  Division, 
serving  for  about  16  years  after  the  war.  He 
was  eager  to  get  into  active  service  In  the 
present  war.  His  son,  Joe,  Jr.,  has  had  four 
years  with  the  R.  O.  T.  C,  at  The  Citadel, 
and  University  of  Alabama,  graduating  from 
both  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  the  University  before 
he  was  21.  He  finished  O.  C.  S.  training  at 
Fort  Bennlng.  Ga..  on  July  14,  when  Rep- 
resentative Starnes  will  deliver  the  address 
to  the  graduates.  His  three  brothers  are: 
Capt.  Hardin  Starnes,  Air  Interceptor  Com- 
mand, now  taking  a  specialist  course  In  the 
Air  School  at  Orlando.  Fla.;  Capt.  Gilbert 
Starnes.  Army  Signal  Corps,  for  the  past  18 
months  at  the  Signal  Corps  training  and  re- 
placement center.  Camp  Crowder,  Mo.;  and 
MaJ.  John  Starnes,  Jr.,  assistant  supply  of- 
ficer (S4),  headquarters,  6th  Air  Force,  Pan- 
ama. His  six  first  cousins,  four  with  the 
Army  and  two  In  the  Navy,  are:  Harold, 
Sergeant  George,  Technical  Sergeant  W.  B., 
and  Lieutenant  Richard,  who  Is  In  an  over- 
seas combat  division;  Harman,  in  charge  of 
a  gun  crew  on  transports  going  Into  Mur- 
man.sk,  Russia,  who  has  been  cited  for  bravery 


in  action,  and  S.  R.,  barely  19,  who  has  been 
for  more  than  a  year  In  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Two  Democratic  Senators,  Harry  P.  Brao, 
of  Virginia,  and  James  E.  MxiaaAY,  of  Mon- 
tana, have  each  given  three  sons  to  fight  the 
Nation's  enemies.  Each  has  two  In  the  Army 
and  one  In  the  Navy.  Senator  Bm'a  sons 
are:  Lt.  H.  P.  Byrd.  Jr..  in  the  Navy;  Corp. 
Richard  E..  and  Pvt.  Beverly  in  the  Army. 
Senator  MmaAY's  sons  are:  Second  Lt.  Ed- 
ward and  Pvt.  Howard  A.,  In  the  Army,  and 
Lt.  (Jr.  Gr.)  W.  D.  Murray,  In  the  Navy. 

Senator  Dennis  Chavez,  Democrat,  of  New 
Mexico,  has  his  son  and  namesake  In  the 
Marines;  a  son-in-law,  Stanley  Miller,  In  the 
United  States  Air  Corps;  a  brother  also  In  the 
service,  and  his  sister  has  seen  all  four  of  her 
sons  Inducted, 

Two  Republican  Senators,  Harold  H. 
Burton,  Ohio,  and  Chan  Guu«sy,  South 
Dakota,  have  each  two  sons  and  a  son-in- 
law  In  the  armed  forces.  Senator  Bxtktok 
was  a  captain  in  the  World  War  with  service 
In  France  and  Belgium.  His  sons  are  Wil- 
liam S..  an  ensign  In  the  Navy.  %nd  Robert 
S..  second  lieutenant  (pilot)  in  the  Marine 
Air  Corps,  and  his  son-ln-Iaw  is  R.  Wallace 
Adler.  second  lieutenant.  Field  Artillery.  Sen- 
ator Gueney  served  as  a  sergeant  In  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  In  the  World  War.  His  sons  are 
DeloBs  B..  a  lieutenant  In  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
and  John  B.,  staff  sergeant  In  the  Air  Corps. 
His  son-in-law  Is  Morgan  T.  Smith,  second 
lieutenant  In  the  Army. 

TWO  SONS  each 

Seven  Senators  have  two  sons  each  In  serv- 
ice: Mrs.  Caeawat  (whose  two  sons  were 
previously  mentioned);  Tom  Stewaet.  Demo- 
crat, of  Tennessee,  has  Tom  M.,  an  Army  lint 
lieutenant,  and  Lawrence  P.,  an  Army  second 
lieutenant;  John  A.  Damarsi,  RepubllciD,  of 
Connecticut,  who  was  a  second  lieutenant  of 
Field  Artillery  In  the  World  War,  whose  sons 
are  John  A.,  Jr.,  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Army,  and  Robert,  a  seaman  In  the  Navy; 
Walter  P.  George,  Democrat,  of  Georgia, 
whose  son.  Heard  F.,  is  a  lieutenant  In  the 
Army  Air  Force,  and  his  son,  J,  Marcus,  Is  a 
lieutenant  In  the  Navy  Air  Force;  W.  Lec 
OT)ANiEL,  Democrat,  of  Tesas,  Pat,  an  Army 
corporal,  and  Mike,  an  Army  private;  Robert 
A.  Tatt,  Republican,  of  Ohio,  whose  sons  are 
Robert  A.,  Jr.,  an  ensign  in  the  Navy,  and 
Lloyd  B..  a  seaman  in  the  Naval  Reserve;  and 
George  A.  Wilson,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  whose 
sons  are  James  H.,  a  sergeant  in  the  Army,  and 
his  namesake,  George  A..  Jr..  an  Army  private. 
Senator  George  D.  Aiken.  Republtain.  of  Ver- 
mont, has  two  sons-in-law  in  service — ^Harry 
L,  Cheverly,  lieutenant.  Junior  grade,  and 
Malcolm  S.  Jones,  private  first  class. 

The  dean  of  the  Senate,  Caetis  Glass  of 
Virginia,  "father  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act," 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  adviser  of 
the  last  8  Presidents,  and  who  holds  the 
record  of  doctor  of  laws  degrees  from  14  great 
colleges  and  universities,  has  a  son  and  name- 
sake. Carter  Glass.  Jr.,  a  major  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Tom  Conwally,  Democrat  of  Texas, 
Is  an  outstanding  example  of  war  service.  He 
fought  in  both  the  Spanish-American  and 
V/orld  Wars,  His  great-grandfather.  Caot. 
Tom  Connally.  was  in  the  Revolution.  His 
father  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  He  himself  served  as  sergeant  major 
In  the  2d  Regiment,  Texas  Vcrfunteer  In- 
fantry during  the  Spanish -American  War.  He 
quit  his  seat  In  Congress,  and  gave  up  hlk 
pay,  to  go  Into  the  World  War  where  he  be- 
came a  captain  and  adjutant  of  the  22d 
Infantry  Brigade,  l!th  Division,  U.  8.  Army, 
in  1918.  Now,  as  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  he  la  holding  an  im- 
portant wartime  post  in  the  Senate,  and 
recently  called  for  "The  Vote  Heard  Round 
the  World" — giving  heart  to  the  Nation's 
fighting  forces — when  the  Congress  led   by 
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Senator  ComfAixT  and  Repnaentattv*  Wood- 
bum,  of  Virginia,  paaaed  the  ConnallT-Smlth- 
May  Anti-Strike  bUl  over  the  Prealdent'i 
veto — to  prerent  heroes  oveneas  being  de- 
prived of  eeeentlal  munitlona.  His  ton.  Ben, 
who  waa  a  lawyer,  married,  and  with  a  child, 
went  Ihto  the  Army  Air  Oorpe.  He  was  offered 
a  captaincy  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Oencrall 
Department,  but  took  instead  a  first  lieuten- 
ancy in  the  air  servloe.  He  has  been  promoted 
to  captain. 

AST 


■Oir  OF  TBS 

The  Senate's  right-hand  man.  its  secre- 
tary, Col.  Sdwln  A.  Halsey.  who  recently  cele- 
brated his  tenth  anniversary  in  that  position 
by  unanimous  election,  and  who  In  his  forty- 
sixth  year  of  continuous  service  since  he  was  a 
page.  December  0.  18d7.  has  given  a  high- 
grade  son  to  the  service.  Lt.  (Jr.  Or.)  Edwin 
A.  Halsey  Sd  Is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man.  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth,  is  a  disciple  of  the 
haid-bolled  Navy  school  at  Uiaml.  Fla. 
Toung  Halsey  was  colonel  of  the  Washington 
High  School  Cadets. 

There  is  only  one  Senator  who  had  service — 
overseas'  service  at  that — in  the  present  global 
war — Senator  and  Ma  J.  Hznbt  Cabot  Lodgc. 
Jr..  RepuUlcan.  of  Ifassachusetts.  grandaoa 
of  the  famous  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
long  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. He  Is  a  major  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  served  with  the  first  American 
tank  detachment  in  the  British  Eighth  Army 
In  Ubya. 

Senators  "Haftt"  CHA»nM.ia.  Democrat,  of 
Kentucky,  who  served  In  the  World  War  and 
holds  a  commission  as  captain  In  the  Judge 
Advocate  Qeneral's  Department,  and  Scon 
Lucas.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  who  served  as 
private  in  the  World  War  and  waa  commls- 
aloned  colonel  and  Judge  advocate  general  of 
the  Illinois  National  Guard,  attempted  to  re- 
turn to  active  service,  but  were  requested  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
remain  in  the  Senate. 

Two  House  Members  resigned  from  the 
Bouse  to  give  active  war  service — both  from 
Ohio — RepreaenUtlve  Robert  T.  Secrest. 
Democrat,  who  gave  up  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Library  Committee  and  who  holds  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Intelli- 
gence, and  Representative  Albert  D.  Baum- 
hart.  Jr..  Republican  of  Ohio,  who  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant.  Junior  grade,  in  the 
Navy. 

BAWAIXAlf  OKLBCATVS  IW  SZIVICB 

Samuel  Wilder  King,  Republican.  Delegate 
to  Congress  from  Hawaii,  in  the  74th.  75th, 
76th.  and  77th  Congresses,  a  graduate  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  in  the 
Class  of  1810,  and  who  served  in  the  Navy 
during  the  World  War  and  until  December  31, 
1934.  was  in  Congress  when  Pearl  Harbor  was 
bombed.  He  resigned,  after  being  renomi- 
nated in  the  primary  election.  In  order  to 
return  to  active  duty  with  the  D.  S.  Navy. 
with  the  rank  of  commander.  He  is  now 
stationed  "somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific." 

He  is  succeeded  in  the  Bouse  by  Joseph  R. 
FAsaiMOTON  ss  Hawaiian  Delegate,  who  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Press  Gal- 
leries, and  who  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  person  in  Congress  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  Japanese  treachery  at 
Pearl  Barttor.  His  home  is  In  Honolulu  and 
he  was  there  on  December  7,  1941,  and  from 
his  home  could  see  the  enemy  planes  over 
Beari  Harbor.  He  lived  there  during  the 
tense  weeks  that  followed,  remaining  there 
with  his  family  \mtil  they  came  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  opening  of  the  present  Con- 
gress. Mr.  PAaatHcrroN  saw  service  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  in  the  World  War.  He  was  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant.  Pleld  Artillery. 
Four  other  House  Members  In  the  Seventy- 
seventh  did  not  seek  reelection  because  they 
proposed  to  enter  the  armed  services:  Repre- 
eentatlve  Vincent  F.  Harrington,  Democrat, 
cf  Icwa:  Robert  K.  Goodwin,  Republican,  of 
Iovbl,  now  »  lieutenant  in  the  Navy;  Repre- 


sentative Albert  T.  Vreeland.  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey,  a  World- War  veteran  as  ambu- 
lance driver,  is  now  a  captain  in  MlUUry  In- 
telligence; and  Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.,  Repub- 
lican, also  of  New  Jersey,  who  enlisted  and 
earned  a  lieutenancy  in  the  officers'  training 
school. 

Three  others  who  were  defeated  in  the  last 
election  are  now  in  military  service — Dudley 
White,  of  Ohio,  who  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  Senate  and  is  now  commis- 
sioned as  a  conunander  in  the  Navy;  William 
T.  Phelfler,  Republican,  who  served  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  No.  1.  and  was  de- 
feated by  18  votes  for  reelection  in  the  six- 
teenth John  O'Connor  "purge"  district.  New 
York,  Is  now  an  Army  captain;  and  Leon 
Sacks.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  also  an 
Army  captain. 

At  least  eight  present  House  Members 
served  for  a  brief  tour  of  duty  in  the  present 
war. 

Representative  Davx  E.  Satterfiklo,  Jr., 
Democrat,  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  a  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  Naval  Flying  Corps  In 
the  World  War,  and  who  has  since  held  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  Corps,  was  called  back  into  active 
service  October  16.  1941,  was  given  an  indefi- 
nite leave  of  absence  by  the  House,  and  was 
sent  to  London  as  an  attache  on  the  staS  of 
Admiral  R.  L.  Ghormley,  Commander  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  forces  in  Europe.  While  on  that 
tour  of  duty  he  visited  every  airdrome  In 
Scotland.  England,  and  Ireland.  He  was  re- 
turned to  Inactive  status  December  16.  1941. 

Representative  Wnx  Rogers,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  California,  was  in  the  Army  when  elected 
to  Congress.  Others  called  back  to  their 
legislative  duties  by  the  President  are:  Rep- 
resentative MxLviN  J.  Maas,  Republican,  of 
Minnesota,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Conunittee,  who  served  overseas 
in  the  aviation  branch  of  the  Marine  Corps 
in  World  No.  1.  and  is  a  colonel  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  aviation;  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  also  a  member  of  th" 
Naval  Affairs  Committee;  Eugene  WoaLEV, 
Democrat,  of  Texas;  Warren  G.  Macntjson, 
Democrat,  of  Washington,  member  of  the 
Naval  Affair*  Committee;  Jamks  E.  Van  Zandt. 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  credited 
with  a  years'  overseas  service  In  the  Navy  in 
World  War  No.  1.  and  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  since  1919,  and  who  holds  a  commis- 
sion of  lieutenant  ccmmander;  and  Francis  E. 
WALTza.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
served  in  the  Naval  Air  Force  in  World  Wars 
Noe.  1  and  2,  now  serving  his  tenth  year  in 
the  House. 

Df   OTHXa    WARS 

Four  Democratic  Senators — Tom  Con- 
WALLT.  Texas;  Gut  M.  Gillette,  Iowa;  Theo- 
OORK  P.  GazKN,  Rhode  Island,  and  Charles  O. 
Andrews,  Florida — were  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  All  were  also  officers  in  the 
World  War  except  Senator  Green,  who  was 
engaged  In  many  patriotic  activities. 

Six  House  members  (five  Republicans  and 
one  Democrat)  also  served  in  the  Spanish - 
American  War:  Representatives  Francis  D. 
Culkin,  Republican,  and  James  W.  Wads- 
worth.  Republican,  both  cf  New  York;  Earl 
C.  MicHENEH.  Republican,  and  Rot  O.  Wood- 
nvTF,  Republican,  of  Michigan:  Robert  L. 
RoDGERS.  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
CoMPTON  I.  White,  Democrat,  of  Idaho. 
Representatives  Culkin  and  Woodruff  re- 
turned to  military  service  in  the  World  War. 
Representative  Culkin  has  a  son,  Francis  H. 
Culkin,  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army; 
Wadsworth,  who  besides  serving  in  Puerto 
Rico  with  a  field  artillery  unit  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  has  a  son,  Reverdy  Wads- 
worth,  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army; 
MicHZHXR  has  a  son-in-law,  Charles  E.  Quick, 
who  is  an  Army  major;  Woooamrr  has  a  son, 
Devere  H.,  who  Is  captain.  Army  Motor 
Transport. 


Senator  C.  Watlamd  Bbooks,  Elepublican.  of 

Illinois,  Is  the  one  present  Senator  who  served 
with  distinction  with  the  Marines  in  the 
World  War.  He  was  wounded  seven  times 
in  action  and  waa  decorated  with  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross.  American  Navy 
Cross,  and  Croix  de  Guerre.  He  was  ad- 
vanced to  first  lieutenant  in  the  front  lines. 
His  father  and  older  brother  also  served 
overseas — the  brother  dying  in  the  service 
there.  A  younger  brother  also  served  in  the 
Marines.  He  has  a  son  today  in  the  Ma- 
rines— Russell  A.,  a  private,  who  had  been 
attending  The  Citadel,  famous  southern  mili- 
tary training  school. 

Senator  Kenneth  Wheist,  Republican,  of 
Nebraska,  and  Senator  Francis  Malonxt, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  represented  the 
present  Senate  in  the  Navy  in  World  War 
No.  1.  Senator  Wherrt  waa  in  the  naval 
flymg  forces.  Later  he  was  a  licensed  em- 
balmer  and  funeral  director  for  20  years,  and 
a  leader  in  promoting  annual  agriculttu-al 
fairs  and  stock  shows. 

Senator  Edward  V.  Robertson,  Republican, 
of  Wyoming,  a  native  of  Wales  of  Scottish 
parentage,  served  in  a  Welsh  regiment  in 
the  3oer  War,  1899-1902. 

Senator  Mii.f.Agn  Ttdincs,  Democrat,  of 
Maryland,  went  into  the  World  War  as  an 
enlisted  man,  April  6,  1917,  and  served  until 
June  1,  1919.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel.  He  was  cited  by  Generals  Pershing, 
Morton,  and  Upton.  He  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tlngu:5hfd  Service  Medal  and  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross. 

Senator  Eugene  D.  Milltkin,  Republican, 
of  Coiorado.  enlisted  in  the  World  War  as  a 
private,  was  commissioned  captain  of  in- 
fantry at  the  Fort  Riley  officers'  training 
camp,  served  16  months  overseas  in  France 
nr.d  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Ger- 
many. He  graduated  from  the  General  Staff 
College  at  Langres,  France,  and  waa  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  colonel  of  engineers  and 
colonel  of  infantry.  He  was  cited  by  General 
Pershing  for  meritorious  service.  He  has  a 
stepson,  Karl  C.  Schuyler,  a  sergeant  in  the 
Army. 

Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark,  Democrat, 
of  Missouri,  Is  a  graduate  of  Eastern  High 
School,  Wafhlngton,  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, and  George  Washington  University 
(D.  C).  He  had  been  parliamentarian  of 
the  House  while  his  lather.  Champ  Clark, 
was  Speaker.  He  was  commissioned  captain 
at  the  Officers'  Training  Camp,  Fort  Myer, 
He  wa«  successively  lieutenant  colonel,  assist- 
ant chief  of  staff,  and  colonel  of  infantry. 
He  was  one  of  17  charter  members  and  incor- 
porators of  the  American  Legion  and  chair- 
man of  the  Paris  caucus  which  organized  the 
Legion. 

Senate  Leader  Alben  W.  Barklzt  has  a  son, 
David  M.,  a  major  In  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
who  has  charge  of  operations  at  Randolph 
Field,  Te.xas. 

other  service  records 
Other  Senators  with  service  records  them- 
selves who  have  sons  in  the  armed  services 
today  are:  James  J.  Davis.  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania,  an  immigrant  from  South 
Wales.  As  chairman  of  the  Moose  War  Relief 
Commission,  early  In  1918  he  visited  the  mili- 
tary camps  of  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Canada,  and  the  American,  British, 
Belgian,  French,  and  Italian  war  fronts. 
Immediately  after  the  armistice  waa  signed  he 
went  with  the  troops  into  Germany,  visited 
the  battlefields  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
that  part  of  Prance  which  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Central  Powers.  His  son  and 
namesake  is  now  a  lieutenant.  Junior  grade, 
in  the  Navy. 

Senator  Elbert  D.  THOBtAS.  Democrat. 
Utah,  was  a  major.  Inspector  General's  De- 
partment (National  Guard,  Utah,  and  United 
States  Reserves).  His  son-in-law,  Wayne  C. 
Grover.  is  an  Army  captain.  Senator  Ralph 
O.  Brewster.  Republican.  Maine,  has  a  son. 
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Cl-'ar;p«  F.  who  is  an  Army  captain.  Senator 
Alle.n  J.  Ellender  served  in  the  World  War. 
and  his  on;y  .'cn  nnd  namesake,  a  graduate 
fro::i  th?  famous  V  M.  I.,  from  which  General 
Mr.rsha!].  Chief  of  Staff,  also  graduated,  is 
now  a  ."-eccnd  lieutenant  in  the  Army.  Sena- 
tor Hahi-ey  M.  Kilgore.  Democrat,  West  Vir- 
ginia, served  m  the  United  States  Armv  in 
the  World  War  from  May  15.  1917.  to  March 
13.  1920,  and  vsas  a  member  of  the  W^est  Vir- 
ginia National  Guard  for  20  years.  His  son, 
Rohrrt.  i.s  a  lieutenant.  Rescr\-e  Officers  Train- 
ing; Corp.s.  Senator  Francis  Malo.vey.  Demo- 
crat. C.nnecticut,  who  served  In  the  United 
States  Kavy  in  the  World  War,  has  a  son, 
Robert  P.,  wlio  is  a  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Capt  Robert  F.  Wagner.  Jr  .  son  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  was  rapid- 
ly duplicating  hi.s  father's  rise  in  State  poli- 
tics. He  was  in  tiie  New  York  Assemblv,  but 
Is  now  serving  as  a  captain  overseas. 

Senati)r  Harry  S.  Truman.  Democrat,  Mis- 
souri, wa.s  a  major  of  artillery  in  the  World 
War.  Othcr.s  now  in  the  Senate  who  saw 
.'service  in  the  World  War  are:  Senator  Lister 
Hill.  Democrat.  Alabama;  Carl  Hayden.  Drm- 
ccrat.  Arizona ,  who  was  a  major  of  infantry; 
Ernest  W.  McFarland,  Democrat,  Arizona'; 
James  G.  Scbugham,  Democrat,  Nevada,  was 
commitfioned  major  in  the  United  States 
Army  in  1917,  advanced  the  next  year  to  lieu- 
tenant c-lonei,  v.as  one  of  the  Incorporators 
of  the  American  Lepion  and  .served  as  na- 
tional vice  commander;  Mon  C.  Wallcren. 
Democrat.  Washirgtcn.  was  commissioned  in 
the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  and  later  was  In- 
structor in  heavy  field  artillerv  and  coast 
defenses  of  Pugct  Sound:  Chapman  Re\er- 
COMD,  Ropublican.  West  Virginia,  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  Army  and  served  for  the 
duration. 

Senator  Buhton  K.  Wheeler.  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  who  ha.s  served  in  the  Senate  for 
20  years  and  v.as  last  time  elected  by  the 
largest  vote  ever  given  any  candidate  for  oflQce 
In  the  State,  has  a  .son,  Richard,  an  honor 
graduate  of  Dartmouth,  who  Is  a  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade  I   in  the  Navy. 

Senator  John  M.  Overtow,  Democrat.  Lou- 
isiana, who  has  three  beautiful  daughters, 
has  also  one  son.  his  namesake,  who  Is  a 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  In  the  Navy. 

Seiuitor  Burnet  R  Matbank,  Democrat, 
South  Carolina,  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  His 
valiant  son  and  namesake.  B.  R.  Maybank, 
Jr..  who  Is  a  cadet  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  is 
one  of  the  youngest,  promising  young  men  in 
the  service.  He  is  just  turned  18.  and  is 
actively  training  for  an  Army  air  pilot,  and  j 
With  the  fortitude  of  his  father,  who  has  been 
Governor  and  Senator  frum  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  is  expected  to  make  good  in 
a  big  way. 

Senatur    James    Mead,    Demcciat.    of    New 
York.   lecent  candidate  for  Governor  by  the 
choice    and    with    the    benediction    of    the    | 
Prc-ident,   had  the  honor    of  conferring  the 
commission  as  lieutenant  In  the  Army  upon    I 
his  son  and  namesake.  ' 

Other  Senaljrs  who  have  sons  In  the  serv-    , 
ice  arc  Se:;ntor  George  D  Aiken.  Republican 
of    Vermont,    wlio    has    two    sons-in-law    in    | 
serv.ce — Hairy    L.    Cleverly,    lieutent,    junicr    i 
grade,    and    Malcclm    S.    Jones,    private    first    i 
clats,  Scnatcr  Warre.n  R   Ar.sTiN.  Republican, 
Vermont,     who.-,e     sen,     Edward     L  .     is     an 
Army    captiin;    Carl   A.   Hatch,   whose   son, 
Stew.irt,    IS   a    lietitenant    In    xhs   Air   Corps; 
JosiAH  W   Bailey,  Democrat,  North  Carolina. 
wh'jsc  .s -n,  James  H    Pou,  is  an  Army  lieu- 
tenant:    HoMEn   T.   Bone.    Democrat.    W'ash- 
ingt'-n.  whoac  ;cn  and  names.nke  is  an  Army 
private;     Styles    Bridces.    Republican.    New 
Hamp-hjrp.    \\horp    son    and    namfsake    is    a 
Navy  ensign;   C.  Dougias  Brcx,  Republican, 
Delaware,  who  has  inherited  hi.s  estate  from 
John    M    Clayton     coauthor  of    t'le   Bulwer-    ' 
Clayton  Treaty  and  Secretary  of  State  under    . 
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President  Taylor,  has  a  stepson,  Paul  E   Wil- 
son, a  private  in  the  Army  Air  Corps;  Harlan 
H.  BcsHFiELD,  Republican,  South  Dakota,  who 
started  life  on  a  Territorial  homestead,  has 
a  son  and  namesak?  in  an  officer  candidate 
school  in  the  Army;  Albert  W.  Hawkes.  Re- 
publican.   New    Jersey,    has    a   son,    Maj     A. 
Whitfield  Hawkes,  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps, 
The  veteran  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 
Republican.    California,    third-ranking    seni- 
ority Member  of  the  Senate,  has  a  son  and 
name;al:e,  a  major,  in  the  Army  Air  Corps; 
GEr.ALD  P    Nye.   Republican.   Norih   Dakota, 
has  a  son.  James  P.,  an  apprentice  seaman  in 
the   Navy;    EXmer  Thomas,   Democrat,  Okla- 
homa, has  a  .son.  Wilfcrd  S..  an  Army  private; 
James  L.  Tunnell.  Democrat.  Delaware,  has  a 
son,  Robert  W,  who  Is  en  Army  lieutenant; 
Arthl-r  H.  Vanden:;erg,  Republican.  Michi7an, 
has  a  son  and  name:al:e,  a  second  lieutenant, 
in  the  Army;  Frederick  Van  Nuts.  Democrat [ 
Indiana,  has  a  sen,  William  L  ,  a  cadet  in  the 
Naval  Air  Corps 

A  summary  of  the  military  service  of  some 
Senators,  whose  reccrd  Is  not  given  above  is; 
Senator  Chasle.s  O.  Andrews,  Demojrat,  cf 
Florda,  was  captain.  Company  M.  First  Regi- 
ment, Florida  National  Guard,  and  volun- 
teered fcr  the  Spanish-American  and  World 
Wars. 

Senator  Lister  Hill.  Democrat,  of  Alabama, 
.served  in  the  Army  with  the  Seventeenth  nrd 
Seventy-first  United  States  Infantrj-  Regi- 
ments during  the  World  W'ar. 
'  Senator  Theod-re  F.  Grefn.  Deir.ocrat.  cf 
Rhode  Island,  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
during  the  Spanish-American  War.  and  crm- 
manded  a  provisional  company  of  infantry. 
During  the  World  War  he  was  prominent  in 
many  patriotic  activities. 

Senator  Ernest  W.  McFarland.  Democrat, 
of  Arizona,  was  discharged  from  service  in  the 
World  War  in  the  spring  of  1919. 

Senator  Burnet  Rhett  Maybank.  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Carolina,  graduated  from  Por- 
ter Military  Academy,  He  served  In  the 
South  Carolina  Naval  Militia  and  In  the 
United  States  Navy  In  the  World  War.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
American  Legion,  and  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Senator  Ralph  O.  Brewster.  Republican,  of 
Maine,  resigned  from  the  Maine  Legislature 
to  enter  military  service.  He  was,  succes- 
sively, private,  second  lieutenant,  captain, 
and  regimental  adjutant.  Third  Infantry, 
Maine  National  Guard.  He  was  a  private  in 
Field  Artillerj-  in  the  Central  Officers  Train- 
ing School,  Camp  Zachary  Taylor. 

Senator  Claude  Pepper.  Democrat,  of  Flor- 
ida, served  In  the  Student  Army  Training 
Corps,  University  cf  Alabama.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Legion. 

Senator  Richard  B.  Russell.  Democrat, 
of  Georgia,  served  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  Force  in  1918. 

Senator  Raymond  K.  Willis.  Republican,  of 
Indiana,  during  the  World  War  served  as 
chairman  of  the  County  Council  of  Defense 
for  Steuben  County,  Ind.  j 

Eight    Members   ol    the    House   have    sons    , 
who  are   majors;   Representative   Charles  A.    : 
WoLvERTON,   Republican.    New   Jersey,   whose 
sen  is  Donald  Knox  Wolvertcn.  Army;  How- 
ard W.  Smhh.  Democrat,  cf  Virginia,  whnse 
son    and   namesake   is   an    Army   major,   and 
whose   son-in-law.    Joe   H.  Tonnahlll,    is    an 
ensign  in  the  Navy;  A.  Leonard  Allen,  Demo-  ^ 
crat.    Louisiana,    whose    son,    Harwell    L.    is 
also   in   the   Army;    Earl   C.    Michener,    Re-    ; 
publican.      Michigan,      whose      son-lii-Iaw, 
Charles    E.    Quick,    is    also    in    the    Army;     ! 
Tom    Roiph.   Republican,    California,   whose 
son.  Henry  Renton  Rolph.  is  a  Marine  Corps    I 
major;  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton,  Republican, 
Ohio,    whose    son,    Kenyon    C,    Is    an    Army    , 
major;  R  Ewing  Thomason,  Democrat.  Texas,    j 
whose  son.  William  E.  Thomason.  is  an  Army    , 
major,  and  Clifton  A    Woodrum,  Democrat,    , 


Virginia,  whose  son  and  namesake  is  a  major 
in  the  Marine  Corp. 

There  are  14  House  Members  whose  sons 
have  been  commissioned  captains  Repre- 
sentative Patman.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  whose 
son,  Connor  Wright,  is  an  Army  captain  H 
Stretit  Baldwin,  Democrat,  of  Maryland, 
who  has  two  sons  In  the  service.  Capt.  John 
Streett  Baldwin  and  Lt.  Harry  Wallace  Bald- 
win, the  latter  reported  missing  In  acton 
from  his  north  African  assignment;  Mrs. 
Bolton.  Republican,  of  Ohio,  whoso  son,  Ken- 
yon C  .  is  an  Army  captain;  Maj.  A.  L  Bul- 
wiNKLE.  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  is  a 
World  War  veteran  and  h:s  son  and  namesake 
is  an  Army  captain;  Patiick  H.  Drewht.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Vlrftlnla,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic corgreisional  committee,  wliose  son 
and  namesake  Is  an  Army  captain;  Ccoece 
W.  Gillie.  Republican,  of  Indiana,  whose 
son-in-law.  John  Trapp  Strawbridge,  is  an 
Army  captain;  Clarence  E.  Hancock,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  York,  whose  son  is  a  captain  in 
the  Army  Air  Corps:  Christian  A.  Hebter, 
Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  son  and 
namesake  is  an  Army  captain;  John  R.  Mur- 
DOCK,  Democrat,  of  Arizona,  one  of  whose 
two  sons  in  the  fighting  forces,  John  B.  is 
an  Army  captain  and  the  other,  David  N.. 
is  an  Army  lieutenant;  John  M.  Robsion, 
Republican,  of  Kentucky,  whose  eon  and 
nam.eiake  is  a  captain  In  the  Coast  Artillery; 
Joe  L.  Smith.  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia, 
whose  son  and  namesake  is  an  Army  captain! 
and  whose  second  son  Is  an  ensign  in  the 
Navy,  and  R.  Evving  Thomason,  Democrat, 
of  Tt.\as.  whose  son-in-law,  Ben  Decherd,  is 
an  Army  captain,  while  his  elder  son,  William 
E  .  IS  an  Army  major. 


Spending  Tax  Versus  Sales  Tax 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18.  1943 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  last 

summer  the  Treasury  Department  pro- 
po.sed  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
a.s  a  means  of  raising  additional  reve- 
nue a  spending  tax,  which  the  Senate 
committee  was  unwilling  to  adopt,  and 
it  also  defeated  by  a  majority  of  one  vote 
a  genera]  sales  tax.    As  a  compromise 
between  those  two  methods  of  raising 
additional  revenue  the  Senate  commit- 
tee adopted  a  5-percent  pay-roll  tax  ap- 
plicable to  earnings  in  excess  of  $624  per 
year.    In  view  of  the  fact  it  is  generally 
believed    the   Treasury   Department   is 
still  favorably  inclined  to  a  spending  tax 
and  still  opposed  to  a  sales  tax,  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  these  proposals  by  Dr.  Paul  Haensel. 
former  professor  of  economics.  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111.,  may 
prove  to  be  of  some  value.    Dr.  Haensel 
has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  in 
the  field  of  taxation  dating  back  to  the 
period  when  he  was  the  economic  ad- 
viser to  the  last  Russian  Czar.    After  the 
revolution  in  Russia  in  1917,  Dr.  Haensel 
taught  in  several  of  the  leading  universi- 
ties in  Europe  and  then  came  to  the 
United    States    to    accept    a    position 
with  Northwestern  University,  whrre  he 
taught  for  a  number  of  years  and  was 
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retired  to  an  emeritus  status  at  the  end 
of  the  current  school  session. 

The  statement  by  Dr.  Haensel  Is  as 
follows: 

It  Is  tunuLlly  feared  that  with  the  rise  In 
•oet  of  UTlnc  a  sales  tax  may  eooslderaMy 


add  to  the  tax  burden  of  the  lower-Income 
brackets.  This  is  a  great  exaggeration  as  far 
as  present  actual  conditions  are  concerned. 
Mo  figures  for  the  whole  1942  year  on  the 
expenditures  of  the  city  population  for  cur- 
rent consumption  have  yet  been  made  pub- 
lic, but  basing  our  findings  on  the  figures 


for  the  first  quarter  IMS  and  taking  them  on 
the  annual  rate  we  see  no  substantial  change 
In  comparison  with  the  figures  pertaining  to 
the  whole  1941  year  (as  they  were  published 
in  the  May  1943  Issue  of  Taxes  magazine, 
p.  291).  The  table  for  1942  (bcised  on  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year)  follows: 


dvenge  money  expen<Uture»  of  eit]f  famlUet  and  tingle  penon*  for  current  consumption  by  money  income  classes  in  1942,  the  annual  rate 

heing  based  on  the  first  quarter  of  1942  (as  computed  from  Bulletin  No.  724,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  1942,  p.  14),  and  the  amounts 

~~  of  a  10-pereent  retail  sales  tax,  of  a  straight  5-pereent  income  tax,   and  of  a  straight  5-percent  spendings  tax.  which  would  have  on  the 

average  burdened  the  various  income  dosses  in  1942  {in  continuation  of  tables  published  by  Prof.  Paul  Haensel  in  the  Hay  1943  issue 

of  Taxes  magaxine,  p.  291.  and  in  the  January  1943  issue,  p.  32) 
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Oomparinf  columns  19  and  33.  we  see  that 
the  amounts  of  a  10-percent  retail  sales  tax 
In  1943  and  In  1941  are  almost  Identical,  and 
so  Is  the  tax  burden  of  ■  straight  6-percent 
Income  tax  and  of  a  6-percent  spending  tax 
(compare  the  figures  In  columns  30  and  23 
and  columns  31  and  34  and  for  details  see  the 
table  published  in  the  May  194S  issue  of  Taxes 
magaslne,  p.  391,  and  in  the  January  1943 
Issue,  p.  32). 

This  at  first  sight  startling  fact  is  due  to 
the  inclination  of  the  people  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  a  definite  level  of  expenditure  com- 
mensurate to  their  ptirchaslng  capacity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  number  of  wage 
earners  got  Into  the  next  U|^>er  income  brack- 
ets, but  the  total  amount  of  expenditures  In 
the  various  brackets  remained  practically  the 
same.  The  money  Income  class  of  1 1.000- 
(3,500  q)ent  for  current  consumption  91.215 
In  1941  and  11,340  In  1943;  the  tl.500-$3,000 
class  spent  91,671  In  1941  and  only  $1,600  in 
1943:  the  •3.00O-«3,600  class  spent  $3,103  and 
aij956,  respectively.  It  is  only  the  number  of 
taxpayers  in  each  bracket  that  changed — with 
a  trend  up — and,  in  general,  considerable 
tendency  for  saving  prevailed. 

Sven  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the 
cost  of  all  goods  purchased  by  wage  earners 
and  lower-salaried  workers  in  large  cities  from 
February  1943  increased  7  percent  (Monthly 
Labor  Review,  AprU  1948,  p.  743),  we  have  to 
tnf«r  that  for  them  a  lO-percent  retailer  sales 
tax  wotild  have  meant  only  from  $3  to  $6  per 
annum  increase  in  the  amoimt  of  tax  paid 
in  comparison  with  the  figiu^s  given  in  the 
table  above.  This,  with  the  well-known  fact 
that  average  wages  have  Incroued  also,  re- 
futes the  contention  that  the  sales  tax  would 
be  particularly  destructive  with  tbe  rise  at 
eost  of  living.  Naturally,  greater  revenue 
may  be  collected  by  the  Treasury  with  the 
rise  of  prices,  but  that  U  poatible  only  If  the 
population  has  at  the  same  time  greater  in- 
comes to  pay  for  increased  prices.  This  Is 
also  the  most  beneficial  consequence  of  a 
sa!es  tax  which  follows  Immediately  tbe 
Increased  spendings  of  the  population  with- 
out any  delay  and  without  the  absurdly  oom- 


pllcated  technique  of  collection  of  a  spending 
tax. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  conclusively 
that  a  sales  tax  is  a  normal  and  rational 
substitute  for  an  income  tax  in  all  the  lower 
brackets  up  to  the  $5,000  level.  Instead  of 
trying  to  embrace  the  tremendous  millions 
of  taxpayers  by  means  of  a  direct  Income  tax 
it  is  technically  much  more  advisable  to  raise 
the  exemptions  in  the  income  tax  and  to  re- 
place the  loss  of  revenue  by  a  much  simpler 
general  sales  tax.  There  is  no  need  of  re- 
peating the  arguments  In  favor  of  a  wage 
withholding  tax  eliminating  all  returns  for 
wage  and  salary  earners  up  to  the  $3,000  or 
even  $5,000  mark,  as  is  in  detail  described 
in  my  article  in  Taxes  magazine.  May  1943, 
page  371. 

Of  course,  the  sales  tax  does  not  exempt 
anybody,  as  an  income  tax  or  a  spending 
tax  is  providing  for.  But  still  there  Is  no  jus- 
tification of  exempting  anyone  from  at  least 
a  6  percent  of  total  Income  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  war  or  social  security.  This  is 
exactly  what  a  10-percent  retail  sales  tax 
achieves  in  a  simple  way.  It  has  also  the 
great  advantage  over  a  spendings  tax  which 
technically  Is  a  nuisance  for  the  lower  brack- 
ets, where  the  cost  of  housing  adds  exces- 
sively to  the  burdens  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  which  results  mainly  in  an  additional 
"soak  the  rich"  meastire  already  too  much 
abused  in  our  present  tax  system.  Any  ex- 
emption in  the  spendings  tax  contradicts  Its 
very  substance  and  Is  absurd  as  a  means  of 
taxing  the  rich,  who  are  already  burdened 
with  a  highly  progressive  income  tax.  A 
sales  tax  is  a  much  more  effective  means  of 
checking  people's  expenditure  during  the 
war  than  a  spendings  tax  is  able  to  do;  the 
consmnption  of  necessaries  by  the  com- 
paratively few  rich  persons  need  not  be  arti- 
ficially curtailed  since  their  consumption  (of 
some  300,000  persons  having  a  yearly  Income 
over  $10,000  with  their  families)  is  a  negli- 
gible item  in  the  total  Nation's  food  balance. 
A  sales  tax  Is  badly  needed  if  we  really  in- 
tend to  Improve  our  tax  system  and  to  in- 
crease  tbe  revenues   at  the   Treasury   in   a 


fair  and  rational  way.  The  alleged  "spiral 
effect "  of  a  sales  tax  Is  the  most  unreasonable 
argument  ever  offered  in  the  public  finance 
theory.  If  we  expect  mass  labor  remonstra- 
tlons  against  a  modest  10-percent  sales  tax; 
actually  decreasing  the  purchasing  capacity 
on  the  1  verage  by  only  6  p>ercent,  and  a  de- 
mand for  higher  wages  why  should  a  20 
percent  withholding  income  tax  not  en- 
counter a  much  stronger  opposition?  The 
policy  of  keeping  prices  low  is  not  under- 
mined by  a  universal  tax  meastire  which  the 
population  Is  expecting  In  times  of  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  nobody  can  suppose  the  same 
standard  of  living  during  the  war  as  was 
possible  in  peace  times.  Widespread  ration- 
ing always  has  the  bad  effect  that  many  are 
buying  more  than  they  ever  did  before,  be  it 
butter,  meat,  coffee,  canned  goods,  or  other 
articles. 

Personally,  I  would  prefer  a  imlversal  turn- 
over tax;  that  Is,  a  pyramided  sales  tax  (see 
my  articles  In  Taxes  magazine.  May  and 
June  1942)  and  a  compulsory  Inclusion  of  the 
sales  tax  into  the  price  (without  the  right  to 
charge  it  as  a  separate  item),  but  the  tech- 
nique of  collection  Is  not  an  Important  issue. 
Any  complications  in  the  collection  of  the 
sales  tax  (special  coupons  for  low-Income 
brackets,  and  so  forth)  are  absolutely  unde- 
sirable and  frustrating  the  very  Idea  of  a  gen- 
eral tax  collected  from  the  whole  population 
for  a  most  important  cause  of  our  age.  No- 
body is  likely  to  go  hungry  simply  because 
some  of  his  expenditures  will  be  charged  10 
percent.  A  sales  tax  Is  a  tax  which  taxes  the 
whole  population  according  to  the  amount  of 
Its  spending,  the  rich  more,  and  the  poor 
less.  The  usual  exemptions  in  the  income 
tax  (as  well  as  In  the  spendings  tax)  are 
necessarily  highly  artificial  and  grossly  un- 
equal, since  an  exemption  of  $1,200  in  New 
York,  Washington,  or  Chicago  Is  very  small 
In  comparison  with  a  similar  exemption  la 
Alabama  or  Mississippi.  For  this  reason 
alone  we  must  have  a  universal  sales  tax. 
Casual  and  Irregular  receipts,  now  easily 
concealed  in  the  income  tax,  will  be  caught 
by  the  sales  tax  as  soon  as  spent. 
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National  Youth  Admiaistration 


EirTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18.  1943 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  a  number  of  com- 
munications I  have  received  from  edu- 
cational institutions  favoring  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration. 

I  know  of  no  other  agency  connected 
with  the  Federal  Government  that  has 
done  and  is  doing  so  much  for  the  youth 
of  this  country  as  is  the  National  Youth 
Administration.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds  for  its 
continuation  and  the  House  will  concur 
with  the  Senate. 

The  communications  follow: 

Nazakzth  Collxcz, 

Rochester.  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1943. 
Mr.  jAMts  M.  PrrzTATKiCK, 

Houne  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAX  Six:  I  am  writing  you,  a*  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress,  to  recommend  to  your 
consideration  the  passage  of  the  bill  now 
pending  which  involves  a  continuance  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  student-work 
program.  We  feel  this  to  be  of  vital  im- 
portance to  a  number  of  our  students  and 
ask  that  you  do  what  you  can  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion under  this  program. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

SisTEB  Teresa  Marie, 
c  Dean. 


Baro  College, 
Columbia  UNiVEnsrrT, 
Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y ..  June  15, 1943. 

Hon.  James  M.  Fitzpatrick, 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fitzpatrick:  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Committee 
on  /.ppropriations  of  the  Hcuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  considering  a  bill  to  provide 
aid  to  needy  students  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
education.  I  should  like  to  express  my  ap- 
proval of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
program  which  has  been  in  effect  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  which  has  provided 
much-needed  aid  to  worthy  students.  The 
Institutions  have  been  able  to  allocate  the 
funds  allotted  to  them  to  students  who 
might  otherwise  not  have  been  able  to  com- 
plete their  education  and,  in  addition,  to 
make  certain  that  very  necessary  work  was 
done  by  such  students  In  return  for  the  aid. 
It  is  my  hope  that  if  the  student-aid  program 
is  continued,  it  will  be  conducied  according 
to  the  same  procedure. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  realize  that  aid  to 
needy  college  students  Is  more  necessary  than 
ever  during  the  present  period.  Students  are 
forced  by  the  manpower  situation  to  use  the 
whole  of  the  12-month  period  lor  study.  As 
a  result  they  cannot  earn  any  money  during 
the  summer  to  defray  part  of  their  educa- 
tional expenses.  At  the  same  time,  their 
parents,  because  of  increased  living  costs  and 


larger  taxes,  find  It  moie  and  more  difficult 
to  provide  the  nece&sary  funds  lor  their 
children's  education. 

A  student-aid  program  would  do  much  to 
prevent  unnecessary  ill  effects  of  the  war 
upon  the  cultural  development  of  the  coun- 
try. Because  of  the  drafting  of  all  men  over 
18  years  of  age,  the  number  of  students  still 
able  to  continue  their  education  in  college 
is  of  course  drastically  reduced.  We  expect 
to  have  In  college  during  the  war  only  those 
who  are  declared  unfit  for  military  service 
and  those  whose  superior  abilities  are  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  early  age  of  16  or  17. 
The  student-aid  program  would  prevent  the 
loss  to  the  trained  manpower  of  the  country 
of  the  younger  students  whose  financial 
situation  might  not  allow  them  to  continue. 
I  respectfully  urge  upon  you  the  approval 
of  a  subsidy  to  these  promising  young  people. 
The  country  cannot  afford  to  neglect  these 
human  resources  during  a  lime  when  so  much 
destruction  of  other  resources  is  forced  upon 
us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  H.  Geat,  Dean. 


Victory  Dinner  Address  of  Hon.  Harry  S. 
Truman,  of  JMissoari 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  AppendLx  of  the 
Record  a  very  eloquent  and  able  address 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Trxtman],  delivered  at  the  Victory 
Dinner  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on  June 
14,  1943,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Okla- 
homa Democratic  State  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with 
my  fellow  Democrats  tonight  in  the  beau- 
tiful capital  of  Oklahoma.  In  the  midst  of 
this  great  war  we  are  waging  against  the 
powerful  allies  of  evil  we  car  all  be  thank- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  be  gathered  here 
at  this  Victory  dinner  and  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss, amongst  ourselves,  the  problems  that 
affect  each  one  of  us.  This  meeting  is  truly 
American  as  It  typifies  the  rights  of  a  free 
people  to  meet  together,  at  their  own  time, 
at  their  own  will,  in  their  own  way,  and  to 
voice  their  own  thoughts  on  any  subject. 
This  is  representative  of  the  traditional 
American  principles  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom. 

Today  the  fighting  men  of  the  United 
States  are  offering  their  lives  that  those 
principles  shall  be  maintained.  On  land,  on 
sea.  and  in  the  air  these  fighting  men  of 
ours  are  carrying  the  war  to  our  enemies 
wherever  they  may  be.  Americans  are  fight- 
ing— as  they  have  always  fought  in  the  past — 
with  honor  and  with  glory. 

To  preserve  our  way  of  life  we  must  today 
emulate  tbe  qualities  of  leadership  shown  by 
our  forefathers  so  many  years  ago.    It  was 


men  like  Washington  and  Jefferson  who 
brought  Into  being  otir  great  Nation  and 
showed  to  the  world  a  cause  united.  We 
must  take  stock  of  what  has  been  done  and 
what  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  been  entrusted  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  a  solemn  resi>onslblllty.  As 
Americans  and  as  Democrats  we  arc  proud 
of  that  trust.  But  like  our  forefathers  who 
were  fclcsccd  with  th3  great  leadership  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  In  their  time  of 
crisis,  we  may  be  thankful  that  our  country 
Is  being  led  during  this  time  of  peril  by 
our  great  Commander  in  Chief  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt. 

The  foresight  of  men  like  Jefferson  pre- 
pared our  colonial  fathers  to  meet  their  des- 
tiny. Their  perseverance  stirmounted  all 
obstacles.  By  their  vision  and  courage,  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies were  brought  together  to  present  a 
united  front  to  our  enemies.  To  accompllsb 
this,  our  leaders  then  had  to  unite  tbe  patri- 
ots and  overcome  conoentrat«d  Tory  opposl- 
tlon.  In  our  day  our  great  President,  with 
the  backing  of  most  Democrats  and  some 
Republicans,  overcame  vociferous  opposition, 
to  forge  again  a  united  front  snd  bring  to 
bear  against  our  enemies  tbe  migbty  strength 
of  this  great  cotmtry. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  Burop*  was 
to  be  swept  by  a  vast  ooniUfratlon  and  that 
the  Nazu  had  embarked  on  a  ooursa  to  cnish 
and  conquer  their  friendly  nelghboni,  our 
great  leader  and  the  majority  Ifembert  ot 
the  Democratic  Congress  ■— ^imtii  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preparing  this  Nation  to  da- 
fend  herself  against  the  aggressor.  Our 
President  early  determined  that  adequate  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  against  our  enemies 
compelled  us  to  institute  a  program  of  arma- 
ment greater  than  the  world  had  ever  seen 
before.  Through  his  efforts  with  the  aid  of 
the  Democratic  majority  the  construction  of 
our  two-ocean  fieet  was  well  on  its  way  when 
the  Nazis  swept  through  Prance.  While  the 
Battle  of  Britain  raged,  large  plants  were 
manufacttiring  planes  and  guns  and  tanks 
and  all  the  supplies  of  war.  It  coxild  be  seen 
then  that  America's  lines  of  defense  were  not 
our  shores  bordered  by  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  but  were  in  Britain  and  China  and 
wherever  freemen  were  fighting  the  Nail 
savages  and  their  allies. 

Long  previous  to  the  dastardly  attack  which 
was  made  on  our  country  at  Pearl  Harbor 
the  Democratic  Party  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Roosevelt  had  provided  for  the  rais- 
ing of  an  army  by  selective  service  to  be 
trained    in    modem    warfare.     We   may    be 
thankful  that  we  started  this  training  of  our 
men  before  we  were  compelled  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  the  field  of  battle.    We  also  had- 
built  the  camps  and  cantonments  in  which  to 
house  this  new  Army.    We  began  converting 
our   peacetime   industry   to   war.     We   con- 
structed numerous  plants  and  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  weapons  with 
which  to  equip  the  Army  and  Navy  for  war. 
We  changed  our  airplane  industry  from  one 
accustomed  to  building  a  few  hundred  planes 
for  peacetime  use  to  one  capable  of  buUdlng 
many  thousands  of  fighting  planes.    We  also 
created  a  two-ocean  Navy,  and  engaged  in  the 
greatest  merchant  shipbuilding  program  in 
history.    Through  diplomatic  action  we  ob- 
tained the  necessary  bases  from  which  to  de- 
fend our  shores  against  any  possible  attack. 
By  lend-lease  aid  we  made  it  possible  to  fur- 
nish sinews  of  war  and  foodstuffs  to  the  gal- 
lant warriors  who  were  then  fighting  against 
Nazi  aggression. 

All  of  this  was  accomplished  over  the  bit- 
ter protests  of  the  opposition. 

We  can  be  proud.  Indeed,  that  through 
these  efforts  Britain  was  saved  from  the 
blitzkrieg     and     today     stands     undaunted 
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acmlnst  oar  common  foe.  Our  TslUnt  allies, 
the  Chinese,  have  not  tm  yet  been  lupplled 
with  all  the  guns  and  ammnnltlon  and  planes 
that  we  would  wish.  We  may  be  thankmi, 
howeTcr,  that  with  the  aid  at  the  supines 
we  have  furnished  they  hare  succeeded  in 
holding  off  the  treacheroos  Iflpponeee. 

When  Russia  was  orerrun  by  the  Nud 
hordes,  munitions  of  war  were  already  flow- 
ing  from  our  factories  Into  the  hands  of  that 
brave  ally  of  America. 

All  these  responsibilities  were  assumed  by 
the  majority  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  s  few  Republlcahs  up  to  December 
6.  IMI.  On  December  7.  of  that  memorable 
year,  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Manila,  American 
blood  was  shed — American  property  de- 
stroyed— In  that  sneaking  sttack  by  the  Jap- 
anese. As  In  peace  we  had  assumed  our  re- 
sponsibilities for  possible  war,  so  In  war 
we  assumed  the  reeponslbilltles  for  ultimate 
Tlctory. 

As  a  result  of  this  great  program,  no  one 
today  doubts  that  the  war  win  be  won.  Moc%- 
oret.  It  will  be  won  sooner  than  It  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  won  had  we  listened  to  the 
contentions  of  the  opposition  that  we  were 
not  In  danger  and  should  continue  business 
as  usual. 

Great  as  was  the  program  for  the  defense 
of  this  country,  Immediately  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor the  Ration  embarked  upon  the  greatest 
undertaking  for  war  the  world  has  ever 
known.  This  calls  for  the  construction  of 
I^anes — swarms  of  plsnes — more  planes  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world  has  ever  con- 
stmcted.  It  calls  for  the  construction  of 
ships — ships  that  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
men  and-suppUee  to  the  battle  fronts  of  the 
world — wherever  they  should  be.  This  Nation 
has  to  be  the  arsenal  of  the  world  with  tanks 
and  gims  and  all  the  supplies  of  war,  so 
that  thiough  the  assembled  might  of  this 
Ibition.  and  our  allies,  the  ravages  of  the 
peace  of  this  world  will  be  subdued— and  sub- 
daed  qiilckly. 

The  praise  and  prayen  of  our  dttaens  go 
with  the  men  of  our  armed  forces  who  are 
fighting  our  battles  on  land  azul  sea  and  in 
the  air.  However,  there  is  another  great  army 
of  Americans  who  are  striving  for  total  vic- 
tory against  the  foes  of  freedom.  This  is 
the  army  of  the  home  front — that  great  por- 
tion of  Amrrlcan  cltiaens  who  make  up  agrl- 
eolture.  labor,  industry,  and  the  h(»M.  It  Is 
this  army  on  the  home  front  that  must  work 
and  toU  and  sacrifice  so  that  we  may  produce 
more  food,  more  guns,  tanks,  planes,  and  all 
the  Bupi^les  of  war  for  the  boys  out  there. 

War  is  no  time  for  partisan  politics.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  clearly  recognised  this  when 
he  called  in  leaden  ctf  the  opposition  ptuty 
who,  along  with  him,  saw  the  danger  and 
realised  the  neccasity  of  taking  actiom.  The 
President  gave  the  two  most  important  war 
posta  to  prominent  RepuUicans.  Mr.  Henry 
Btlmson,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Hoover  and  Secretary  ot  War 
imder  Prealdent  Taft,  was  mads  Secretary  of 
Wsr.  Mr.  Prank  Knox,  who  had  been  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Vice  President  in 
1M6,  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  SlnU- 
larly.  Mr.  Robert  Patterson,  a  Republican,  was 
named  ITnder  Secretary  of  War  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  procurement  program  of  the 
Army. 

These  men  have  sincerely  tried  to  cooperate 
with  the  President  in  carrying  out  his  pro- 
gram. Republicans  have  not  been  excluded 
from  the  war  effort.  Hundreds  of  them  have 
been  placed  In  important  posts  In  the  War 
Production  Board,  the  Office  of  the  Petroleum 
Administration,  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration,  and  in  all  other  important  war  agen- 
cies. Many  of  them  have  performed  valu- 
able services:  some  have  not. 

I  think  that  the  record  establishes  beyond 
any  question  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
realirrd  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  Nation 
behind  the  war  effort  and  has  given  the  oppo- 


sition party  full  and  complete  opportunity  to 
cmtribute  suggestions  snd  men. 

Moreover,  the  Democratic  Party  has  not 
pretended  an  infallibility  in  undertaking  this 
gigantic  task.  When  a  great  peace-loving 
nation  changes  Its  way  of  life  for  war — when 
indtvtry  and  agriculture  turn  from  usual 
peacetime  i»oductlon  to  that  of  war — when 
government  necessarily  expands  its  func- 
tions, some  confusion  will  ensue  and  some 
mistakes  will  be  made.  Indeed,  some  of  our 
problems  can  be  solved  only  through  trial 
and  error. 

We  all  know  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  spend  $100,000,000,  let  alone 
eereral  hundred  billion  dollars,  without  some 
mistakes  and  without  some  dishonesty.  Un- 
fortunately, there  will  always  be  seme 
chlselers.  Realizing  this,  senatorial  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  Party  advocated  the  crea- 
tion by  the  United  States  Senate  of  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  to  Investigate  the  War  Pro- 
gram, of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
named  chairman.  The  purpose  for  which 
that  committee  was  created  was  to  search 
out  the  obstacles  that  were  hampering  the 
war  program  and  to  see  that  they  were  re- 
moved without  fear  or  favor.  What  Is  more. 
the  investigation  was  to  be  a  continuing  one. 
The  committee  was  determined  to  do  the 
Job  assigned  to  It  without  resorting  either 
to  a  whitewash  or  a  smear.  It  originally  con- 
sisted of  five  Democral^  and  two  Republicans, 
and  at  present  consists  of  six  Democrats  and 
four  Republicans. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  as  chairman  of 
that  committee,  to  report  to  you  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  from  both  parties 
have  cooperated  harmoniously.  We  have 
never  had.  and  I  hope  we  never  will  have,  a 
minority  report. 

None  of  us  started  out  with  any  precon- 
ceived Ideas  that  we  desired  to  prove.  We 
have  all  tried  to  the  best  of  our  abilities  to 
make  the  committee's  actions  purely  con- 
structive. 

Each  Individual  in  otir  land  has  a  grave 
responsibility  in  this  war.  To  fulfill  it,  all 
the  facts  must  be  known. 

When  we  ask  Government  officials  to  ex- 
plain their  activities,  we  are  asking  on  be- 
half of  the  whole  co\mtry.  The  informa- 
tion which  the  committee  gets  Is  for  every 
American  citizen.  The  recommendations 
which  It  makes  are  made  In  the  interests  of 
the  whole  coimtry. 

During  the  past  year,  the  committee  has 
reported  on  light  metals  and  aircraft,  rubber, 
oonveralon  to  war  production,  manpower, 
gaaollne  and  fuel  oil  rationing,  l\miber. 
barges,  farm  machinery,  and  steel. 

Man  recently  the  comtnittee  has  made 
reports  on  renegotiation  of  war  contracts, 
labor,  the  faking  of  steel  tests  at  the  Irvln 
plant  of  the  Camegie-Dllnols  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  shilling  and  shipbuilding.  It  has 
investigated  and  studied  many  other  subjects 
and  specific  complaints  on  which  no  public 
reports  have  been  made.  It  has  inspected 
numerous  defense  plants  and  military  in- 
stallations located  in  nearly  every  section 
ta  the  country.  Including  Alaska  and  the 
Caribbean  area.  Whenever  possible,  without 
In  any  way  endangering  the  war  program,  the 
ccnunlttee  has  held  public  hearings.  In 
many  other  cases  its  bearings  have  been 
private.  By  and  large,  we  are  getting  to  the 
point  where  we  can  truthfully  say  that  we 
have  the  basic  elements  of  a  real  war  pro- 
gram. BO  that  our  superior  natural  resources 
can  and  will  be  converted  into  war  material 
that  will  enable  our  armed  forces  to  be  vic- 
torious Much  ol  the  credit  therefor  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  loyal  and  able  work  of 
those  participating  in  management  in  t>e- 
half  of  the  Oovemmect.  The  extent  to 
which  they  can  continue  and  Improve  that 
work  will  be  an  Important  factor  in  deter- 
mining when  the  war  will  be  won.    There 


has,  however,  frequently  been  unnecessary 
delay  by  the  responsible  Government  agen- 
cies before  attempting  to  make  corrections. 

For  instance,  though  we  are  producing  air- 
planes in  very  large  quantity,  far  exceeding 
anything  our  enemies  can  produce,  we  are 
not  producing  to  capacity  because  there  are: 
First,  frequent  changes  of  Army  and  Navy 
specifications;  second,  difficulties  In  getting 
materials  at  the  right  times  in  the  right 
amounts;  third,  lack  of  trained  foremen, 
supervisors,  and  skilled  workmen.  In  the 
future  the  Army  and  Navy  must  keep 
changes  in  specifications  to  a  minimum  or 
accept  responsibility  for  smaller  airplane  pro- 
!    duction. 

Turning  to  our  building  of  merchant  ves- 
sels, we  have  produced  them  at  a  rate  that 
our  friends  and  enemies  thought  Impossible. 
Our  shipyards  should  be  well  able  to  meet 
the  goal  for  1943—18,000.000  tons.  But  mer- 
chant ships  alone  are  not  enough  We  must 
have  escort  vessels  to  protect  them.  For  a 
long  time  the  Navy  paid  too  much  attention 
to  larger  and  more  complicated  naval  vessels. 
However,  progress  is  now  being  made. 

Transportation  Is  one  of  the  biggest  t>ottle- 
necks.  The  time  when  victory  will  be 
achieved  is  directly  related  to  our  ability  to 
transport  overseas  the  armed  forces  and  the 
supplies  which  they  will  require.  To  do  this 
we  must  (I)  construct  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  merchant  ships;  (2)  protect  them 
while  en  route;  and  (3)  utilize  efficiently  all 
available  shipping 

The  ship-construction  program  produced 
8,090.800  dead-weight  tons  In  1942  and  will 
produce  in  excess  of  18.000.000  dead-weight 
tons  in  1943.  When  It  Is  considered  that 
this  was  accomplished  with  yards  that  were 
newly  constructed  for  the  purpose  and  with 
workers  who  were  trained  on  the  job.  the 
program  must  be  considered  a  tremendous 
success.  It  Is  one  of  the  best  Jobs  that  has 
been  done  In  the  entire  war  effort.  The  suc- 
cess was  made  possible  because  the  design 
work  had  been  completed  prior  to  the  war; 
because  the  components  were  simplified  and 
standardized  and  obtained  by  central  pro- 
curement; because  new  techniques  were 
evolved  and  heavy  machinery  made  available; 
and,  finally,  because  American  management 
and  workmen  evidenced  great  ability  to  learn 
and  apply  new  techniques  on  work  they  had 
never  done  before. 

The  record  which  has  been  made  compares 
favorably  with  the  magnificent  job  accom- 
plished by  the  British,  who  are  the  most  ex- 
perienced shipbuilders  in  the  world. 

It  is  also  very  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  losses  sustained  In  shipping  by  the 
United  Nations  during  April  and  May  of  this 
year  have  fallen  off  perceptibly  from  any 
other  2  months  since  the  war  began.  With 
the  new  methoSs  being  devised  by  the  Navy 
and  with  the  vigor  shown  by  them  In  com- 
bating this  menace,  we  may  look  to  the 
future  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence  that 
this  menace  to  the  United  Nations  Is  being 
destroyed 

Almost  from  its  inception,  the  committee 
stressed  the  need  to  expand  facilities  for  the 
production  of  the  basic  :aw  materials  such 
as  steel,  copper,  and  aluminum.  There  was 
a  long  delay  in  the  expansion  program,  but 
the  committee  Is  glad  to  report  that  rapid 
progress  toward  alleviating  the  shortages  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year. 

We  still  do  not  have  enough  of  all  the 
critical  materials  to  supply  all  the  needs  un- 
der the  specifications  scheduled  by  the  var- 
ious claimant  agencies.  Consequently,  If  we 
are  to  obtain  the  number  of  airplanes,  escort 
vessels,  synthetic  rubber  plants,  merchant 
ships.  100-octane  gasoline  and  other  prod- 
ucts, that  the  high  command  has  determined 
are  necessary,  there  must  be  a  coordinated 
effort  not  only  to  allocate  fairly  the  scarce 
materials  but  to  organize  the  production  of 
all  these  competing  articles. 
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Competing  demands  for  productive  facili- 
ties and  products  are  tremendous.  Too 
much  of  one  thing  at  the  wrong  time  is  al- 
most as  bad  a.s  not  enough  at  the  time 
needed.  E.xcc.'s  and  unusable  production 
means  that  vital  materials  have  been  im- 
properly diverted  either  from  military  or  es- 
sential civilian  needs.  In  effect,  what  we 
must  have  above  everything  else  is  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  production  and  use.  We 
must  plan  to  make  the  raw  materials  avail- 
able as  required,  and  then  wo  must  allocate 
them  to  the  production  of  the  items  that  we 
can  u~e  as  produced. 

The  task  of  control  and  guidance  is  of  ut- 
most importance.  Clear  leadership  in  strong 
harids  Is  required.  The  influence  from 
above  must  be  always  toward  unity.  The 
prcc-se  balancing  of  these  programs  In  point 
of  quantity  and  of  time  is  crucial.  A  serious 
error  could  spell  disaster.  The  deciding 
agency  must  have  the  facts  relating  to  all 
three  programs  before  it.  Its  decisions  must 
stick.  Confusion  in  planning  today  will  cut 
production  a  year  hence.  The  persons  in 
charge  of  each  major  program  should  meet 
together  and  discuss  their  problems  together 
regularly  and  frequently.  Each  must  be 
made  to  feel  a  great  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  entire  program  with  no  diminution 
of  his  responsibility  for  that  part  directly 
under  his  control. 

Now  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
myself  are  very  optimistic,  as  we  believe  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  James  Byrnes  as  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Mobilization  Board  is  a 
long  step  In  the  right  direction.  The  func- 
tions of  this  Board,  as  set  out  by  Executive 
order  of  the  President  is  for  an  over-all, 
strong  deciding  head  of  all  of  the  home 
front's  war  demands.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Byrnes  is  a  strong,  able  man  and  is  capable 
of  adjusting  the  competing  demands  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Maritime  Commission, 
and  cur  essential  civilian  needs.  And  now 
that  he  has  appointed  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  of  the  last  war,  as  his  assistant, 
the  confidence  of  the  country  is  established 
In  the  results  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
team  of  able  statesmen. 

There  are  many  manufactured  articles  used 
in  essential  civilian  needs  that  are  as  impor- 
tant as  guns  or  tanks.  We  must  be  so  me- 
ticulous in  keeping  the  delicate  balance  be- 
tween production  and  use.  The  rule  of  first 
things  first  of  course  must  hold,  but  extreme 
care  must  be  taken  so  as  to  insure  against 
unnecessary  dlsallocation  of  essential  needs 
on  the  home  front. 

At  this  time  when  the  farmer  is  being 
asked  to  produce  more  and  more  food  for  our 
armies,  our  allies,  and  for  our  use  on  the 
home  front,  we  must  make  sure  that  every 
Implement  that  will  help  him  in  this  stu- 
pendous task  to  be  made  available.  Suffi- 
cient provision  for  food  must  be  made  and 
It  must  be  regarded  as  vital  to  our  war  effort. 
W^e  must  produce  more  food  of  all  kinds  than 
we  have  ever  produced  in  our  history. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  learn  to  live  on 
less.  This  requires  material  adjustments  in 
our  usual  way  of  living.  Some  persons  might 
call  these  adjiistments  sacrifices.  But  we 
civilians  are  not  really  sacrificing — we  are 
fighting.  The  adjustments  are  our  weapons. 
We  will  make  them  willingly  and  cheerfully 
since  they  mean  more  food,  more  tanks  and 
guns,  more  ships  and  planes  and  bombs  for 
"the  boys  out  there." 

We  must  also  be  mindful  not  to  Impose 
unnecessary  burden  on  industry.  Regula- 
tion merely  for  the  sake  of  regulation  is  non- 
sense The  imposition  of  complicated  rules 
by  people  who  know  nothing  of  the  industry 
they  are  running  cannot  be  tolerated.  Com- 
plex regulations  must  give  way  to  simple, 
fair,  and  easily  understood  rules. 

Companies  engaged  in  production  must 
rei'lizo  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  get 
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the  greatest  production  with  the  least  pos- 
sible use  of  manpower.  Companies  hoarding 
manpower  which  they  do  not  absolutely  need 
are  just  as  guilty  as  workers  who  by  absen- 
teeism or  otherwise  desert  their  posts. 

This  Nation  is  fighting  for  its  very  ex- 
istence and  for  the  preservation  of  all  our 
rights,  including  the  right  of  labor  to  seek 
by  proper  means  a  fair  and  Just  share  of 
the  goods  produced.  In  such  a  struggle,  our 
Government  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
labor  and  those  who  represent  it.  and  man- 
agement and  its  representatives,  shall  not 
permit  stoppage  of  work  in  essential  Industry. 
Leaders  of  labor  must  now  demonstrate 
that  they  are  statesmen  and  patriots  as 
well  as  paid  advocates  for  worthy  causes. 
Labor  has  come  of  age,  and  the  country 
expects  these  loaders  to  recognize  that  labor 
has  duties  as  well  as  rights.  Labor  must 
not  repeat  the  mistake  of  arrogant  capital- 
ism, which  forged  the  shackles  that  now 
restrict  its  every  act. 

One  point  I  wish  to  make  cleer.  The  War 
Investigating  Committee  was  not  organized 
to  tell  the  war  agencies  what  to  do  or  how 
to  do  it.  Tlie  purpose  of  the  committee 
Is  not  to  substitute  its  judgment  for  theirs. 
Its  function  is  to  insure  that  intelligent 
consideration  is  given  to  the  important  and 
difficult  problems  presented  by  the  war  pro- 
gram, so  as  to  make  certain  that  our  victory 
is  won  with  the  least  cost  in  human  lives 
and  property. 

Our  great  President  realized  these  many 
Important  and  difficult  problems  presented 
by  our  war  program,  and  some  2  years  ago, 
on  May  21,  1941,  he  declared  that  a  state  cf 
"unUmlted  emergency"  existed  in  this  coun- 
try. How  well  he  foresaw  the  threat  to 
America  was  proved  6  months  later  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  us  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Germany  with  her  satellites  declared  war  on 
the  United  States. 

Those  nations  dared  to  throw  themselves 
against  the  United  States  because  they  could 
not  believe  that  America,  so  long  devoted  to 
the  ideals  of  peace,  could  mobilize  our 
armies,  our  industry,  and  our  spiritual  re- 
solve to  meet  the  gigantic  needs  of  global 
war.  To  the  Axis  nations,  which  for  years 
had  been  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  their 
people  to  build  up  an  offensive  war  machine, 
it  was  Inconceivable  that  a  peaceful  people 
like  the  Americans  could  quickly  leap  out  ol 
peacetime  habits  and  mobilize  sufilcient 
strength  for  war. 

That  was  the  great  mistake  made  by  the 
Axis.  Today  the  Axis  nations  are  paying 
dearly  for  that  mistake  and  will  continue  to 
pay  until  they  are  vanquished.  For  America 
quickly  recruited  a  citizens"  army,  an  army 
of  young  men  so  devoted  to  the  Ideals  of 
democracy  and  freedom  that  they  fight  like 
demons  to  preserve  those  Ideals  from  an 
enemy  which  believes  in  tyranny  and  eternal 
war.  The  quality  of  our  fighting  men,  whose 
zeal  stems  from  their  belief  in  the  American 
tradition  of  democracy,  showed  Itself  glori- 
ously on  the  battlefields  of  north  Africa, 
where  Axis  troops,  lacking  this  morale,  sur- 
rendered despite  Hitler's  order  to  fight  to  the 
last  man.  to  the  last  cartridge — some  differ- 
ence between  Tunis  and  Stalingrad. 

The  quality  of  our  fighting  men  showed  it- 
self against  the  Asiatic  aggressor  on  Guadal- 
canal, in  New  Guinea,  and  on  other  soil 
where  American  soldiers  and  marines  fought 
valiantly  and  successfully  against  the  Japa- 
nese enemy. 

With  equal  speed,  America  mobilized  its  in- 
dustry. Today  the  United  States,  which  has 
given  its  population  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world,  is  now  giving  its  armed 
forces  the  highest  quality  and  volume  of 
war  material.  This  superiority  in  war  goods 
was  a  major  factor  in  the  Allied  victory  in 
Africa  and  in  the  dally  growing  strength  of 
our  air  arm  over  Europe. 

The  committee  has  never  hesitated  to  criti- 
cize where  It  thought  that  criticism  would 
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serve  some  useful  purpose.  But  when  we 
find  faults  and  criticize,  then  we  have  always 
suggested  a  remedy.  This  attitude  presents  a 
decided  contrast  to  that  of  certain  leaders  of 
the  Republican  Party.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  Honorable  Joszph  W.  Martik.  Jr..  Repub- 
lican leader  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
who  recently  made  a  most  significant  speech! 
Mr.  Martin,  on  behalf  of  the  Republicans,  de- 
manded that  the  war  be  fought  efficiently. 
Democrats  cannot  quarrel  with  this.  He  then 
asserted  that  could  be  done  only  when  we 
placed  in  key  positions  men  and  women  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  personal  merit  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  partisan  favoritism  wholly 
disregarding  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  already  done  this  to  an  extent  un- 
precedented in  our  entire  history  and  never 
approached  by  any  Republican  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Martin  stated  that  the  Republicans  do 
not  intend  to  permit  om-  system  cf  "free,  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  be  displaced  by  some  form 
of  socialistic  economy"  or  to  have  our  "free 
representative  government  dominated  by 
scheming,  self-seeking  bureaucrats."  These 
are  resounding  pnrases,  but  Mr.  Martin  did 
not  name  the  bureaucrats  to  whom  he  is 
objecting,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  he  did 
he  would  find  that  most  of  them  are  Republi- 
cans. Some  of  our  greatest  difficulties  have 
arisen  because  we  have  attempted  to  operate 
this  war  program  through  dollar-a-year  men. 
Many  dollar-a-year  men  are  patriotic,  hard- 
working businessmen,  but  there  are  many 
others  who  have  volunteered  their  services  for 
the  purpose  of  fostering  their  Interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  industries  which  they 
represent.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  such 
men  constitute  the  most  dyed-ln-the-wcol  re- 
actionaries and  are  usually  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Republican  and  not  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  Martin  objected  to  the  so-called  blank 
checks  that  have  been  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  without  pointing  out  that 
most  of  them  were  given  to  the  DepartmenU 
of  War  and  Navy  which  are  headed  by  Re- 
publicans, and  that  he,  like  most  other  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress,  voted  the 
blank  checlu. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  and  not  the 
Republican  Party  which  first  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  Investigating  such  expenditures.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  doing  precisely  this 
Job  that  our  committee  was  organized. 

I  mention  these  statements  of  Mr.  Maktut 
because  he  is  well-known  to  vis  all  as  one  of 
the  firm  of  Martin,  Barton  and  Pish,  who 
are  always  ready  to  criticize,  but  who  never 
have  anything  constructive  to  offer.  Hla 
speech  is  important  only  as  Indicating  the 
partisan  character  of  the  oppositkon. 

Mr.  Maktin's  speech  was  lengthy  and  ha 
touched  on  many  subjects — all  of  them   in 
the  spirit  of  carping  criticism  and  without 
once  making  a  specific  and  constructive  sug- 
gestion as  to  how  Republicans  would  do  a 
better  Job.     His  speech  Indicates  that  Re- 
publicans of  his  type  hope  to  capitalize  on 
the    mistakes   and   errors    that   unavoidably 
creep   into  a  program  as  vast  and  compli- 
cated as  the  fighting  of  a  modem  war.    Of 
course,  Mr.  Martin  wants  the  Republicans  to 
share  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  wsr 
program  due   to  the   imited  efforts   of  the 
Democrats    and    those    Republicans   willing 
to  render  constructive  assistance  In  the  in- 
terest of   their   country   Instead   of  playing 
partisan  politics.    But,  he  also  wants  to  Im- 
pose upon  the  Democratic  Party  all  of  Ih* 
blame   for  mistakes  which  would  Inevitably 
Incur  in  any  program  so  vast.    Such  sniping 
as   this  only   Indicates   that  the   men   who 
would  head  the  Republican  Party  If  it  wer« 
returned  to  power  have  no  constructive  pro- 
gram.    The  thing  for  the  Democratic  Party 
to  do  Is  to  go  right  on  dqing  what  It  baa 
done — that  is,  formulating  and  carrying  out 
a  constructive  program  to  get  the  Job  cion^^ 
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and  so  fftr  as  possible,  obtaining  the  mdTlcc 
and  assistance  of  those  Rrpubllcana  who  are 
willing  to  lay  aside  partisan  politics  In  the 
interest  of  their  country. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  continue  to 
take  the  leadership  In  malting  the  neceasarf 
Investigations  to  keep  the  program  elBclent 
and  honest  just  as  they  have  In  the  past.  We 
must  continue  as  we  have  In  the  past  to  seek 
out  mistakes  and  to  force  their  correction. 
But  we  miist  at  the  same  time  take  care  that 
we  do  net  allow  the  constructive  criticism 
within  the  Democratic  Party  to  be  used  as 
political  thunder  by  a  minority  group  in  the 
Bepubllcan  Party. 

Xven  more  important,  howerer,  is  the  re- 
spcnslblllty  which  any  majority  party  as- 
sumes constantly  to  check  and  recheck  for 
the  purpose  of  Insuring  that  government  is 
being  carried  on  competently,  eflldently,  and 
honestly.  The  Democratic  Party  has  will- 
ingly assumed  this  burden — that  is  the  con- 
stant duty  of  the  committee  organised  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Democrats  themselves 
to  make  investigations  for  such  a  purpose. 
Bo  long  as  the  people  know  that  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  that  con- 
stant checks  are  being  made  by  Democrats 
to  sssure  competency,  honesty,  and  efllclency, 
then  the  people  are  going  to  continue  their 
Conndence  In  us.  If  we  bear  in  mind  at  all 
times  the  responsibility  we  have  asumed, 
and  If  we  keep  our  own  house  In  order,  the 
people  of  the  country  will  regard  for  what  It 
la  worth  the  carping  criticism  of  Ifr.  llAartw 
and  his  violently  partisan  friends. 

In  the  light  of  our  achievements  in  our 
country's  interests — accomplished  through 
the  program  laid  down  and  under  way  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  quickened  in  tempo  azMl  vastly 
expanded  through  the  grim  necessities  of 
war  after  Pearl  Harbor,  let  us  keep  faith  with 
the  American  people — let  us  continue  the 
good  work,  and  let  the  record  of  the  future, 
like  the  record  of  the  past,  show  that  the 
Democratic  Party's  one  thought  is  the  speedy 
winning  at  the  war  and  the  consummation 
ctf  a  lasting  peace. 


Sdbndict 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  V.  ROBERTSON 


m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UinTBD  STATES 

Fridajf,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24}.  1943 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Riooid  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  BusH/ixtDl 
over  the  Columbia  System  on  Tuesday, 
June  15,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoko. 
as  follows: 

SUSaiUUS— THB  OLD  SHZLL  OAlfB 

/  The  President  says  tliat  he  Is  going  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living  10  percent.  To  ac- 
''  eompllah  this  the  Office  of  Price  Admlnis- 
trmtlon  has  issued  an  uder  to  roU  back  the 
retail  prices  on  butter,  meat,  and  c(^ee  by 
10  peroent.  To  compensate  the  procesaor* 
of  these  commodities  the  OfBce  of  Price  Ad- 
mlnlstratkm  proposes  to  pay  to  the  proces- 
sors a  10  percent  subaldy  txom  the  United 
Butes  Treasury. 


The  Gtobcommlttee  on  Pood  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
been  studying  this  program  since  It  was  first 
announced.  I  am  convinced,  as  are  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  that  these 
subeldlea  cannot  be  jxistlfled  and  should  be 
prohibited  unless  spedflcally  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Jesse  Jones,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
head  of  the  Beconstructlon  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, testlfled  before  our  committee  recently. 
He  stated  that  this  subsidy  program  on  the 
three  commodities  named  will  cost  the 
United  States  Government  $460,000,000  a 
year.  When  asked  whoe  he  would  get  the 
money  to  pay  the  subsidies,  he  said  that  be 
had  the  money  In  his  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  funda  and  that  he  proposed  to 
pay  the  subsidies  upon  order  of  the  President 
whether  the  Congress  approved  It  or  not, 
and  without  the  neeesslty  of  an  appropria- 
tion from  Congress. 

Nearly  everyone  is  opposed  to  this  program 
except  certain  Committee  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganization officials  and  a  small  inner  circle 
in  the  White  House.  Even  ofDclal  Washing- 
ton does  not  approve  of  the  program.  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce  Jones,  while  declaring 
that  he  would  follow  orders,  stated:  "If  you 
let  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  take  Its 
course,  no  subsidies  are  needed.  The  subsidy 
plan  will  reduce  production  Instead  of  in- 
creasing it." 

Chester  Davis,  War  Pood  Administrator, 
also  appeared  before  our  committee.  He  said: 
"I  believe  that  a  general  dependence  upon  a 
broad  subsidy  program  as  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  holding  prices  in  line,  or  In  expand- 
ing production,  would  be  dangerous  and 
would  not  accomplish  the  things  we  seek." 

T.  O.  Stltts.  Chief  of  the  Dairy  and  Poul- 
try Branch  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, stated:  "The  proposal  to  roll  back 
the  price  of  butter  ^as  had  an  unfortunate 
effect.  Prices — for  the  producer — have  gone 
down.  There  Is  no  provtslon  to  indicate  that 
the  subsidy  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
farmer." 

Meat  processors,  dairymen,  and  farmers  all 
oppose  the  program.  Albert  Case,  national 
president  of  the  Orange,  testified  before  our 
committee,  stating  his  opposition  to  the  sub- 
sidy program   thus: 

"We  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  subsidies 
for  such  purpose,  because  they  will  not  work. 
They  are  inflationary  and  will  defeat  the 
purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished.  Sub- 
sidles  In  lieu  of  fair  prices  will  lead  to  post- 
war chaos.  Subsidies  pass  on  to  future  gen- 
erations costs  which  this  generation  should 
bear.  Subsidies  lead  to  the  dangerous  doc- 
trine of  expecting  the  state  to  support  Its 
people.  Subsidies  lead  to  political  control 
and  when  once  used  they  are  almost  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of." 

Under  this  subsidy  proposed  only  butter 
niakers  making  1,000  pounds  or  more  a  month 
will  receive  a  subsidy.  Neither  the  small 
creamery  nor  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers'  wives  throughout  America  who  make 
a  few  pounds  of  butter  a  week  for  sale  at  the 
local  store  will  receive  a  subsidy. 

But  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  producers? 
The  retail  price  of  butter  is  reduced  by  the 
order  from  4S  cents  a  pound  to  41  cents  a 
pound  The  reasoning  6f  the  bureaucrats 
who  advocate  this  program  is  that  it  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the  price  to  the  producer. 
Their  theories  are  not  supported  by  facts. 
The  price  of  butter  and  of  milk  products  are 
already  reduced  5  cents.  So  that  the  farmer 
and  small  butter  maker  lose  millions,  because 
the  processor  does  not  and  will  not  pass  on 
this  subsidy 

The  roll-back  program  Inflicts  huge  dam- 
age upon  meat  processors,  too,  ttecause  no 
subsidy  is  to  be  paid  upon  meat  now  in  their 
hands.  The  American  Ueat  Institute  esti- 
mates tbeir  loss  at  $35,000,000.  It  wiU  not 
help   tba  oonsumtt.    Ik  will   Increase   the    1 


black  market,  and  can  be  used  as  a  club 
to  enforce  political  obedience  to  those  in 
power.  Finally,  this  program  will  cause  In- 
flation. 

I  oppose  this  roll-back  and  subsidy  program 
not  only  because  of  the  huge  losses  to  the 
producers,  but  because  it  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple and  is  of  questionable  legality.  To  re- 
tain some  control  over  this  autocratic  action 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  I  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  Senate  bill  1143.  which 
will,  if  passed,  prohibit  the  payment  of  these 
subsidies  \uiless  by  specific  appropriation  and 
authorization  by  Congress. 

The  subsidy  has  no  legal  standing.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Price  Control  Act  of  1942  the 
President,  or  the  Administrator  under  him.  is 
authorized  to  pay  subsidy  for  one  purpose 
only,  and  that  purpose  is  to  make  subsidy 
payments  to  domestic  producers  of  such  com- 
modity to  obtain  the  maximum  necessary 
production  thereof. 

There  is  no  provision  whatever  In  the  law 
authorizing  the  President  to  roll  back  priCes 
or  to  pay  subsidies  to  processors,  and  instead 
of  increasing  production  this  roll-back  ac- 
tually decreases  production.  So  I  say  If  we 
aie  going  Into  that  kind  of  a  program  It 
should  have  congressional  sanction. 

Every  witness  appearing  before  oiu"  commit- 
tee says  the  program  will  lower  production 
of  both  dairy  and  -neat  products.  Both  the 
producer  and  the  processor  will  lose,  but  the 
consumer — and  that  Includes  all  of  us — will 
lose,  too. 

Con.sumers  are  receiving  higher  Incomes 
and  wages  today  than  ever  before  in  our 
history,  and  they  can  continue  to  pay  this 
small  additional  price  for  butter,  meat,  and 
coffee  without  loss  worth  mentioning. 

Let  me  explain  the  actual  facts.  Under  the 
rationing  now  in  effect  each  consumer  can 
obtain  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  a  week, 
or  12  pounds  a  year.  The  5-cent  additional 
cost  to  the  butter  consumer  without  a  roll- 
back for  1  year  is  65  cents,  to  the  coffee  user 
24  cents,  to  the  meat  eater  $2.  The  entire 
cost  to  the  consumer  without  the  roll-back 
will  be  less  than  1  cent  a  day.  Isn't  it  better 
for  the  consumer  then  to  tiear  that  cost  In- 
stead of  dipping  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Secretary  Jones  says  that  this  program  will 
cost  about  $450,000,000  a  year.  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  tes- 
tifying before  our  committee  demanded  that 
Congress  appropriate  a  minimum  of  $2,000.- 
000,000  a  yea  for  this  program.  But  what- 
ever the  amount  required  we  consumers  will 
pay  it  in  taxes. 

The  Government  does  not  have  the  money. 
It  will  have  to  be  borrowed.  Borrowed  money 
requires  the  payment  of  interest.  Whether  ' 
the  sura  la  $450,000,000  or  $2,000,000,000,  we 
will  have  to  pay  Interest  upon  it  by  more 
taxes. 

And  do  not  forget  the  new  army  of  thou- 
sands of  Job  holders  to  be  employed  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  the  sulisidy  program. 
We  then  have  the  original  cost,  whatever  it 
may  be,  plus  the  interest  charge  on  the  bor- 
rowed money,  plus  the  cost  of  administration. 
You  and  I  know  that  with  the  Government 
handling  it,  the  cost  wlU  be  from  two  to  three 
times  the  total  amount  of  the  subsidies.  And 
who  pays  this  bill?  The  Uxpayer  pays  It 
and  the  taxpayer  is  the  consumer 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  whole  scheme 
of  roll-back  and  subcldy  is  a  cheat  and  a 
fraud  upon  the  Americai.  people,  conceived 
by  the  Rccsevelt  administration  to  fool  the 
people  into  believing  that  the  administration 
is  reducing  the  cost  of  living.  Are  we  gullible 
enough  to  stand  for  this  fraud?  I  do  not 
believe  we  are.  The  policy  of  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  thumbing  their  noses  at  the 
people  and  Congress  is  going  to  explode  in 
Washington's  cfHcial  face  one  of  these  days 
and  a  lot  of  people  en  the  Gavernment  pay 
roll  are  going  to  receive  the  shock  of  their 
lives. 
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HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Jmie  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment entitled  "The  Functions  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  Relation  to 
the  Supply  of  Electricity  and  Gas  for 
War  Plants  and  Establishments,"  made 
by  Basil  Manly.  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  on  June  4, 
1943,  at  a  conference  sponsored  by  the 
War  Department  in  Chicago,  111. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Before  taking  up  the  topic  which  has  been 
assigned  to  me,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
War  Department  on  having  Initiated  this 
conference  for  the  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems related  to  the  supply  of  electricity  and 
gas  to  those  war  plants  and  establishments 
for  which  that  Deiiartment  Is  responsible. 
We  are  thus  enabled  not  only  to  review  the 
very  substantial  results  that  have  already 
been  accomplished  but  also  to  consider  what 
Improvements  are  possible  In  the  procedures 
and  methods  that  will  be  used  in  the  prac- 
tical handling  of  the  large  number  of  con- 
tracts which  are  subject  to  future  review. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  appreciates 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  con- 
ference as  a  demonstration  of  the  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  has  characterized  the 
relations  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
Commission  in  all  matters  relating  to  utility 
services.  The  practical  results  that  have 
been  secured  In  rate  reductions,  adjustment 
of  unreasonable  facility  charges  and  elimina- 
tion of  inequitable  service  clauses  from  pro- 
posed contracts  are  the  best  evidence  of  the 
value  of  such  cooperation.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  these  results  have  peen  secured  at  rela- 
tively little  expense  to  the  Government  and 
without  the  creation  of  additional  agencies 
or  the  enactment  of  special  legislation. 

This  is  due  In  large  measure  to  the  fact 
that  the  Congress,  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  of  1935,  with  remarkable 
foresight,  wrote  into  the  statute  provisions 
conferring  on  the  Commission  exceptional 
emergency  powers  in  the  event  of  war.  I 
would  direct  your  attention  particularly  to 
section  202  (c)  which  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

"(c)  During  the  continuance  of  any  war  In 
which  the  United  States  is  engaged  "•  •  • 
the  Commission  shall  have  authority,  either 
upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  complaint, 
with  or  without  notice,  hearing,  or  report,  to 
require  by  order  such  temporary  connections 
of  facilities  and  such  generation,  delivery, 
interchange,  or  transmission  of  electric 
energy  as  in  its  Judgment  will  best  meet  the 
emergency  and  serve  the  public  Interest.  If 
the  parties  affected  by  such  order  fail  to 
agree  upon  the  terms  of  any  arrangement  be- 
tween them  in  carrying  out  such  order,  the 
Commission,  after  hearing  held  either  before 
or  after  such  order  takes  effect,  may  pre- 
scribe by  supplemental  order  such  terms 
as  it  finds  to  be  Just  and  reasonable,  in- 
cluding the  compensation  or  reimbursement 
which  should  be  paid  to  or  by  any  such 
pariy." 


While  the  Natural  Gas  Act  does  not  con- 
tain a  corresponding  section,  its  authority 
to  require  and  approve  extensions,  determine 
costs,  and  fix  reasonable  rates  has  proved  to 
be  entirely  adequate,  up  to  the  present  time. 
These  acts  also  gave  the  Commission  broad 
authority  to  secure,  compile,  and  analyze  the 
basic  Information  necessary  for  the  proper 
determination  of  all  questions  relating  to  the 
supplying  of  these  utility   services. 

The  functions  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission in  relation  to  the  supply  of  elec- 
tricity and  gas  during  the  war  period  are 
thus  based  upon  its  statutory  authority,  sup- 
plemented by  certain  Presidential  directives 
designed  to  Insure  that  electricity  be  sup- 
plied to  war  plants  and  establishments  under 
reasonable  rates  and  conditions  of  service 
and  from  the  cheapest  available  source  con- 
sistent with  war  requirements. 

These  directives  of  September  26  and  Oc- 
tober 22,  1942.  in  addition  to  establishing  the 
general  principles  which  should  control  ar- 
rangements for  the  supply  of  electric  power 
involving  Government  approval  or  the  as- 
sumption of  any  Government  obligation, 
provided  for  the  designation  of  a  power  pro- 
curement officer  by  each  Federal  agency  hav- 
ing such  responsibilities,  and  established  a 
procedure  under  which  all  major  power  con- 
tracts are  submitted  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  review  and  approval. 

As  you  gentlemen  are  familiar  with  these 
Rresidential  orders  and  the  procedure  which 
tJiey  establish,  no  detailed  discussion  is  nec- 
essary. I  would  like  to  conunent,  however, 
on  certain  aspects  of  these  matters  which 
have  not  been  completely  understood. 

In  the  first  place,  these  directives  were 
directly  in  line  with  the  informal  procedure 
which  had  been  voluntarily  established,  even 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  Mari- 
time Commission,  Federal  Works  Agency,  and 
other  agencies  concerned  with  the  procure- 
ment of  electricity  and  gas.  For  example,  as 
early  as  June  1941,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mc- 
Cabe,  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps,  came  to 
the  Commission  for  assistance  In  determin- 
ing the  reasonableness  of  gas  rates  for  service 
to  Army  camps  and  establishments,  and  in 
the  negotiation  or  renegotiation  of  those  con- 
tracts, which  were  found  to  be  unreasonable. 
As  a  result  of  this  conference,  cooperative 
field  surveys  were  conducted  by  the  Army 
and  Commission  staffs,  resulting  in  large  ini- 
tial savings  in  rates  and  facility  charges, 
which  have  since  been  materially  augmented 
as  a  result  of  passing  on  general  wholesale 
rate  reductions  for  natural  gas  In  certain 
areas  ordered  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion under  its  regulatory  authority. 

Similar  cooperative  procedures  have  been 
carried  on   by  the  Commission  and  its  staff 
in   connection    with    both   gas    and    electric 
services  at  the  request  of  the  Navy,  Maritime 
Commission,  Federal  Works  Agency,  National 
Housing    Agency,    Veterans'    Administration 
and  Defense  Plant  Corporation.     Altogether 
it  is  estimated  that,  prior  to  the  President's 
directives,   through   the   cooperation   of   the 
Federal  Power  Commission  with  representa- 
tives of  these  several  agencies  annual  sav- 
ings of  $466,900  had  been  realized  in  charges 
for    electricity    and    gas    and,    in    addition, 
$1,074,000  had  been  saved  in  connection  and 
facility   charges.     These   services  were   per- 
formed by  the  regular  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion, without  extra  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment — a  result  that  was  made  possible  only 
by  curtailing  and  streamlining  the  Commis- 
sion's ordinary  activities. 

The  adjustments  in  utility  contracts  which 
were  effected  through  this  cooperative  pro- 
cedure were  worked  out  in  conferences  par- 
ticipated in  by  representatives  of  the  util- 
ities, representatives  of  the  procurement 
agencies  and  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

While  the  President's  directives  have  made 
mandatory    review    by    and    approval   of    all 
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contracts  for  electric  service  Involving  de- 
mands of  1,000  kilowatts  or  more,  the  Com- 
mission has  continued  to  follow  substantially 
the  same  procedures  of  investigation  and  con- 
ferftice  which  had  proved  so  successful  in  the 
earlier  voluntary  adjiistment  of  gas  and  elec- 
tric contracu.  Up  to  the  present  time  it 
has  not  been  necessary  for  the  Commission 
to  exercise  the  authority  conferred  by  the 
President's  direcUve  of  October  22.  1942.  to 
determine  by  order  Just  and  reasonable  rates 
and  other  conditions  of  service. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OtBce  has  recently  taken  the 
position  that  contracts  for  electric  service 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  President's 
directive  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Conunlsslon. 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  some  of  the 
results  that  have  been  achieved  and  Inlefly 
appraise  the  situation  that  now  confronts 
us.  As  of  May  22.  1»48.  the  procurement 
agencies  have  referred  to  the  Federal  Power 
Conunlsslon  664  war  power  contracts  and 
proposals  for  service.  Of  these  358  were, 
when  submitted,  proposed  contracts  for 
service  which  required  Conunlsslon  review 
and  approval  prior  to  signature.  The  re- 
maining 411  are  executed  contracts  dated 
prior  to  the  President's  directives  which  may 
be  subject  to  renegotiation  or  to  approval 
prior  to  being  renewed. 

The  scope  and  sice  of  these  power  contracts 
is  ansaalng.  Altogether  they  Involve  an  esti- 
mated denumd  of  bJsnjKO  kilowatu.  an  an- 
nual consumption  of  37300.000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours and  annual  charges  of  $228,000.- 
000  for  which  some  Federal  agency  is  directly 
or  indirectly  responsible.  This  indicates  tha 
magnitude  of  the  task  and  it«  vital  impor- 
tance both  to  the  utilities  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Commission  and  its  staff  have,  of 
course,  given  first  attention  to  the  pending 
contracts  and  proposals  with  a  view  to  their 
prompt  execution  after  necessary  revisions 
and  readjustmente  have  been  made.  Many 
of  these  involve  the  most  intricate  and  tech- 
nically difficult  provisions  for  the  supply  of 
electric  service  that  have  ever  been  formu- 
lated and  their  terms  are  complicated  by 
uncerUinty  as  to  the  periods  for  which  they 
will  be  effective  and  which  depend  primarily 
on  the  diuation  of  the  war.  All  of  these  263 
pending  contracts  and  proposals  have  been 
under  active  study  or  are  now  In  process  of 
negotiation.  Of  these,  96  have  been  carried 
to  a  point  where  we  may  appraise  the  re- 
sults of  the  process  of  review.  Tliese  con- 
tracts have  demands  aggregating  852,757  kilo- 
watts, estimated  consvunptions  of  6.256,800,- 
000  kllowatt-hours  and  Involve  annual 
charges  of  $35,182,000. 

This  review  and  the  accompanying  con- 
ferences conducted  by  the  Commission's  staff 
have  resulted  in  readjtistments  acceptable  to 
the  utilities  supplying  the  service  which  wUl 
TCBult  in  annual  savings  in  rates  of  $1,660,000 
and  savings  in  faclUty  charges  of  $1,883,000. 
Readjustments  in  rates,  facility  charges  or 
other  contract  terms  were  found  to  be  just 
and  reasonable  in  70  of  the  96  contracts  and. 
after  conference,  were  agreed  to  by  the  utili- 
ties. In  addition  te  these  substantial  money 
savings,  various  restrictive  and  otherwise  tm- 
deslrable  clauses  have  been  eliminated. 

We  recognize  that  all  these  contracts  for 
power  and  gas  were  originally  negotiated  un- 
der heavy  pressure  and  it  U  therefore  no  re- 
flection on  any  of  the  parties  participating 
In  such  negotiations  that  rate  adjxutments 
and  other  modifications  have  been  found  to 
be  either  necessary  or  desirable. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  there  wlU  be 
few  new  contracts  for  supplying  electricity 
and  gas  to  war  plante  and  estabHshmenta. 
Our  staff  Is,  therefore,  concentrating  on 
cleaning  up  the  pending  contracts  and  will 
dispose  of  them  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Some  delays  in  the  performance  of  these  com- 
plex and  onerous  duties  have  been  inevitable. 
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Some  of  the  •genclcf  have  been  sknl  tn  mib- 
mittlng  oootracta  in  accordance  with  tbe 
Prcaldent'a  dlrectlTea  and  tome  bave.  In  fact. 
Importuned  iia  for  clearance  on  contracts 
which  have  never  been  submitted  for  the 
OommlMlon's  consideration.  Some  of  the 
Utilities  have  been  dilatory  hi  supplying  In- 
formation and  daU  which  would  justify  a 
reduction  of  their  rates  and  charges.  Finally, 
our  staff  has  been  short-handed  and,  although 
we  have  scoured  the  country,  we  have  been 
able  to  secure  only  a  few  of  the  highly 
specialised  gas  and  electric  rate  men  who  are 
competent  to  analyse  and  deal  with  the  com- 
plex and  eometlmes  imprecedented  im>vlBlons 
of  these  service  contracts. 

Another  source  of  delay  Is  Inevitable  imder 
the  procedure  of  Investigation,  conference, 
and  negotiation  which  the  Commission  has 
chosen  to  pursue  In  th?  readjustment  of  these 
eentracts.  Under  the  broad  emergency  pro- 
visions of  our  statutory  authority  and  the 
President's  directives,  we  might,  after  proper 
Investigation  and  determination  of  the  facts, 
bava  proceeded  to  fix  the  rates  and  other 
terms  of  the  contracts  by  appropriate  orders. 
But  we  have  chosen  Instead,  in  these  days  of 
•upposedly  rampant  bureaticracy.  to  have  our 
staff  members  sit  down  in  conference  with 
the  utility  represenUtivea  Shd  seelc  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  justice  and  reasonableneas 
of  the  resdjustmenta  which  they  believed  to 
be  necessary. 

This  takes  time,  but  it  produces  soimd  re- 
sults. We  sre  not  seeking  to  deprive  any 
utility  of  a  penny  to  which  it  is  justly  en- 
titled for  the  so-rlce  it  perfbrms.  But.  by 
the  same  token,  we  cannot  approve  any  con- 
tract which  contains  discriminatory  or  un- 
reasonable rates  or  which  seeks  to  require 
the  Oovemment,  during  the  war  period,  to 
pay  exorbitant  charges  for  the  facllltlea  uti- 
lised in  rendering  the  service. 

Our  experience  indicates  that  all  but  a 
smaU  minority  of  the  utilities  imderstand 
this  and.  with  continuing  cooperation  be- 
tween the  represenutlves  of  the  procure- 
ment agencies  and  the  Federal  Power  Cbm- 
ralsslon.  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall 
achieve  results  of  which  we  may  all  be  proud. 
Our  pride  wUl  be  based  not  only  upon  the 
matCTlal  savings  which  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish,  but  also  upon  the  practical  dem- 
onstration that  Federal  agencies  can  cooper- 
ate, without  substantial  duplication  of  effort. 
In  achieving  results  that  are  Jiat  and  wholly 
compatible  with  the  public  Interest. 


iMVfvalMa  of  Strato-Oippcr  Scm'ce 
Between  New  Orleaiu  and  Central  and 
Sontk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

or   LOTTXSUMA 
IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNTTBD  OTATEB 

Friday.  June  18  (leoislatice  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  12  of  this  year  there  was  lnai«ru- 
rated  a  rtrato-cUpper  aervlce  between 
New  Orleans  and  the  Central  American 
and  South  American  countries.  The  au- 
thoriiation  of  the  project  was  owing 
largely  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the 
entire  Louisiana  delegation  in  Congress, 
and  they  were  aided  by  other  prominent 
citisens  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  by  ctTic 


organlzaticms.  The  service  connects  not 
only  New  Orleans,  but  the  entire  Missis- 
sippi Valley  with  the  Central  American 
and  South  American  countries.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  that  event 
an  address  was  delivered  at  New  Orleans 
by  Mr.  Juan  T.  Trippe,  president  of  the 
Pan  American  World  Airways.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  address 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pan  American  Airways  are  deeply  honored 
to  have  been  invited  to  New  Orleans  to  meet 
the  distinguished  group  of  forward-looking 
men  who  are  gathered  here  tonight. 

When  In  1718,  Jean  Baptlste  Le  Molne  laid 
out  and  named  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  he 
foresaw  Its  future  greatness  as  a  seaport  for 
most  of  the  Middle  West.  Tonight,  two  and  a 
quarter  centuries  later,  this  ancient  and 
beautiful  city  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era — which  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
"by  him.  or  for  that  matter  by  anyone,  even 
2£  years  ago. 

Tonight  at  1:50  a.  m..  the  first  four-en- 
glned  clipper  takes  off  from  New  Orleans  to 
head  south  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  New 
Orleans  will  have  taken  the  first  step  toward 
becoming  one  of  the  great  international  air- 
ports of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

You  who  are  gathered  here  together,  and 
the  associations  and  civic  bodies  which  you 
represent,  have  been  worlLlng  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  goal  for  several  years.  You  see 
It  now  as  a  reality.  You  sense  that  it  holds 
for  this  city  and  for  the  whole  Mississippi 
Valley  certain  suggestions  of  great  and  his- 
toric Importance.  Pan  American  Airways 
sharea  that  belief. 

The  old  proverb  says.  "Everything  comes  to 
those  who  wait."  Certainly  New  Orleans  has 
waited  since  1937  when  the  direct  air  route 
from  New  Orleans  to  Latin  America  was  first 
considered.    I  would  like  to  tell  you  why. 

As  far  back  as  1937  we  were  convinced,  first, 
that  New  Orleans  is  the  natural  aerial  gate- 
way for  the  vast  Mississippi  Valley;  and.  sec- 
ond, that  on  the  direct  route  across  the  Gulf 
four-englned  land  planes  were  needed.  Gecg- 
raphy.  not  man,  is  often  the  deciding  factor 
in  determining  what  kind  of  flying  equip- 
ment should  be  used  on  a  given  route. 

In  that  year.  1937.  we  placed  orders  for  the 
construction  of  such  aircraft.  They  were 
foxir-engined  land  type  Clippers  equipped 
with  supercharged  cabins  to  fly  In  the  sub- 
stratosphere. They  were  to  be  the  first  four- 
englned  land  tnmsports  built  in  the  United 
States  and  the  world's  first  commercial 
transports  designed  to  fly  In  the  substrato- 
sphere. In  January  1940.  some  months  before 
their  actual  delivery,  we  made  application  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  authority  to 
operate  out  ot  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

In  addition  that  same  year  Pan  American 
placed  orders  for  67  considerably  larger  and 
even  faster  4-englned,  long-range  land  trans- 
ports. Many  of  these  we  also  Intended 
to  use,  if  authorized,  on  trunk  services  cut 
of  New  Orleans.  Most  of  them  were  to  carry 
67  passengers.  They  could  fly  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Canal  Zone  in  C  hours;  all  the 
way  to  Buenos  Aires  In  23. 

Then  came  war  In  Europe — and  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Rightly,  our  Government  decided  that  the 
materials  for  some  of  these  planes  should 
go  Into  bombers.  Others,  as  soon  as  they 
were  finished,  went  to  work  as  transports  for 
the  United  States  Army.  Their  uniform  Is 
olive  drab.  Their  insignia  Is  the  white  star 
In  a  bhie  circle.  They  have  enlisted  for  the 
dtiratlon  and  are  serving  our  coimtry. 


But  the  problem  of  New  Orleans  and  Its 

overseas  civil  transport  stlH  remained.  For- 
tunately, of  these  60  fottt-englned  land  clip- 
pers originally  ordered,  3  were  still  available 
to  Initiate  limited  commercial  service  out  of 
New  Orleans. 

Then  it  was  that  men  of  vision  in  New 
Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  and  throughout  the 
Mississippi  Valley  took  off  theUr  coats  and 
went  to  work.  They  knew  that  this  service 
is  important  to  the  future  of  New  Orleans 
and  to  the  whole  valley.  Senators  Ovirton 
and  Eliender  and  your  entire  Louisiana  dele- 
gation In  Congress  labored  assiduously  from 
the  beginning  for  the  establishment  of  an 
airways  service  between  New  Orleans  and 
the  Central  and  South  American  countries 
and  their  influence  contributed  materially  to 
the  inauguration  of  such  a  route.  Your 
Guv.  Sam  Jones  appeared  before  our  Federal 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  Washington.  He  placed 
the  air  case  for  New  Orleans  before  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  Mayor  Maestri  of 
New  Orleans  and  members  of  the  New 
Orleans  Association  of  Commerce,  and  New 
Orleans  Port  Commlssir  n  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  as  did  also  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association.  I  wish  that  radio  time 
would  permit  me  to  thank  each  of  these 
clvil-mlnded  leaders  as  well  as  the  heads  of 
chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  the  publishers  of  the 
Times-Picayune,  the  New  Orleans  Item,  and 
the  New  Orleans  States.  The  people  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  will  always 
be  in  debt  to  these  leaders  for  their  work  in 
forging  this  new  strategic  link  in  a  world- 
wide air-transport  system. 

Despite  difflculties.  and-  thanks  to  the 
vision  and  fairness  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  your  case  won  out  on  its  merits. 
And  what  a  grand  case  It  Is.  This  great 
valley  which  extends  from  mountain  system 
to  mountain  system— from  the  Rockies  on 
the  west  to  the  AUeghanles  on  the  east — 
contains  in  a  single  river  basin  1,200,000 
square  miles.  To  New  Orleans,  at  the  rlvera 
mouth,  come  steamship  lines,  railroads, 
highways,  and  three  great  domestic  air  lines. 
The  inauguration  of  the  overseas  air-trans- 
port route  you  celebrate  tonight  will  help  all 
of  these  already  established  transport  sys- 
tems. The  clippers,  like  the  communication 
system  which  speeds  forward  and  coordinatea 
a  whole  army  division,  will  accelerate  the 
movement  of  trade  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea — and  beyond  to  aU 
South  America. 

What  were  days  will  become  hours  for  busi- 
nessmen and  for  their  air  mail.  Air  mail 
must  always  precede  the  shipment  of  goods 
In  quantity.  The  bill  of  lading  can  go  with 
the  freight.  The  negotiation  or  sales  con- 
tract must  come  before. 

This  is  as  true  of  Government  business 
and  lend-lease  arrangements  as  It  is  of  pri- 
vate busine.ss.  The  conference  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1941  preceded  the  great  shipments 
of  war  materials  to  Latin  America.  Most 
delegates  to  that  conference  went  by  air. 

Even  though  trade  that  normally  courses 
through  the  port  of  New  Orleans  is  $300,- 
OOO.OOO  a  year,  this  new  air  route  connecting 
the  Americas  will  increase  that  figure  still 
further  after  the  war. 

Dynamic  changes  are  taking  place  In  mld- 
weitcrn  industry.  Decentralization  Is  creat- 
ing new  plants,  many  of  which  will  be  pour- 
ing new  post-war  products  down  the  Ohio 
and  the  Missouri  and  down  the  Mississippi 
and  out  through  this  great  port  of  New 
Orleans. 

Trade  that  builds  lasting  prosperity,  how- 
ever, is  two-way  trade.  Latin  America  U 
opening  new  mines,  developing  new  products, 
and  expanding  her  tropical  plantaUona.  This 
new  reciprocal  trade,  too,  from  a  prosperous 
Latin  America.  wlU  benefit  New  Orleans  and 
the  people  of  the  entire  Mlaslsslppi  Valley 
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And  what  of  the  increased  toun.«:t  trade  New 
Orleans  shculd  enjoy  after  the  war  by  virtue 
of  its  mild  and  delightful  winter  climate? 
Many  of  the  giant  Pan  American  Clippers 
which  will  be  serving  Europe  over  the  North 
Atlantic  in  the  summer  should  operate  out  of 
New  Orleans  in  ihe  winter.  They  would  pro- 
vide frequent,  low-cost,  high-speed  air  serv- 
ice not  only  to  Central  America  and  the 
Canal  Zone,  but  to  other  attractive  Latin 
American  countries  where  Pan  American  is 
established  and  is  operating  completely 
equipped  air  terminals.  Many  of  the  tourists 
will  wisJi  to  linger  here  in  the  heart  of  the 
old  South  with  your  •  vieux  carre,"  your  hos- 
pitality and  your  traditions— which  no  other 
city  has  to  offer.  The  new  triweekly  serv- 
ice which  begins  tonight  is  not  the  opening 
of  Just  another  air-luie  route.  The  Clipper 
which  leaves  New  Orleans  goes  only  to  the 
Canal  Zone,  yes.  But  at  Merida;  at  Guate- 
mala City;  and  at  Balboa  this  new  route  con- 
nects with  other  already  establi.shed  Pan 
American  routes.  From  the  Canal  Zone  by 
Pan  American-Grace,  a  part  of  our  system, 
you  can  continue  down  the  west  coast  lo 
Peru  and  Chile — all  the  way  to  Argentina, 
and  if  you  wish,  you  can  also  continue  by 
air  along  the  north  or  cast  coast  to  Vene- 
zuela, the  Guianas  ar.d  Brazil. 

Throughout  Latin  America  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican system  serves  every  important  city — 
some  200  in  all.  In  fact.  New  Orleans  is  now 
linked  with  a  world  transportation  system 
which,  in  normal  times,  reaches  the  five  great 
continents  and  is  operating  to  Alaska  as 
well. 

We  must  think  of  the  New  Orleans  service 
tonight  as  a  man  thinks  of  a  tiny  oak  tree. 
We  are  planting  it  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  Delta 
so  It  may  live  beyond  our  own  lifetime  to 
the  benefit  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  war  has  destroyed  much.  But  It  has 
also  forced  this  Nation  to  create  much  that 
Is  new — particularly  in  aircraft  design.  This 
advance  gives  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  solid  base  on  which  to  build — a  service 
which  should  truly  link  South  America  and 
North  America  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  each. 

Out  through  the  great  natural  gateway  of 
New  Orleans  will  pour  more  than  the  prod- 
ucts of  industries.  In  through  this  gateway 
Will  pour  more  than  tropical  fruits  and  raw- 
materials.  We  in  New  Orleans — we  in  the 
United  States— have  a  better  world  to  build. 

This  means  that  those  of  us  who  gathered 
here  tonight  must  never  forget,  as  we  fly 
South,  that  Latin  America  has  a  deep  and 
widely  rooted  culture  from  which  we  have 
much  to  learn;  that  Latin  America  has  uni- 
versities many  decades  older  than  even  the 
oldest  In  the  United  States.  Many  of  them 
had  graduated  hundreds  of  students  before 
even  Harvard  or  Yale  had  been  founded. 

With  our  "good  neighbor"  across  the  Gulf 
and  the  blue  Caribbean  we  have  rich  stores 
of  knowledge  and  culture  to  exchange — 
stores  that  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

We  must  export  on  a  far  broader  scale,  for 
example,  the  findings  of  your  great  school  of 
tropical  medicine  at  Tulane  University. 
Other  universities  must  eihulate  Louisiana 
State's  forward-looking  program  exchang- 
ing students  with  the  grea  Latin  American 
universities  and  in  this  connection  Loyola 
University's  post-war  program  may  well  serve 
as  a  pattern  We  must  see  to  it,  in  short, 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  common  man  in 
many  lands  beyond  the  seas.  New  Orleans  be- 
comes synonymous  with  the  very  best  that 
America  has  to  give  in  commerce,  in  intel- 
lectual and  cultural  development,  in  good 
Will. 

If.  In  pursuing  such  an  Idea.  Pan  American 
Airways  is  able  to  help,  as  I  firmly  believe  it 
can  and  will,  then  air  transport  will  be 
worthy  of  the  honor  New  Orleans  has  paid  us 
tonight. 


Goverumcnt  Purchrse  of  Newspaper 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

or    ALABAMA 

Ii;  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frida:j.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  *Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix*  of  the  Record  a  letter  received 
by  me  from  Ralph  W.  Pinkerton.  pub- 
lisher of  the  Ferndale  Record,  a  news- 
paper published  at  Ferndale,  Wash.  Mr. 
Pinkerton  states  in  a  concise  way  reasons 
why  a  bill  to  require  the  Government  to 
buy  a  certain  amount  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertising each  year  should  be  passed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ferndale  Record. 

Ferndale,  Wash. 
Dear  Senator  Bankhead:  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  introducing  before  Congress 
the  bill  to  create  an  advertising  fund  for  the 
Government  to  use  in  the  war  efforts  of  all 
kinds. 

Ever  since  I  bought  this  newspaper  in  1924, 
I  have  learned  tliat  a  newspaper  is  expected 
to  support  its  Government  while  it  Is  right. 
I  have  found  that  a  newspaper  should  be 
patriotic  and  support  Its  Government  In 
the  war  effort,  but  why  single  us  out  to 
starve  to  death? 

I  commented  to  Senator  Bone  this  after- 
noon in  a  letter  that  his  profession,  the  law, 
is  not  being  expected  to  work  all  during  war 
days  for  nothing.  But  yet.  09  people  out  of 
100  who  walk  Into  my  front  office,  or  99  let- 
ters out  of  100  I  receive,  are  to  talk  over  with 
me,  or  ask  me,  for  some  free  publicity  lor 
the  war  effort.  Now.  granted  that  a  news- 
paper should  be  patriotic,  yet  when  the  best 
printers  have  left  newspapers  because  their 
salaries  are  not  commensurate  with  war  liv- 
ing costs,  and  when  publishers  and  their  fam- 
ilies go  out  to  buy  and  find  that  goods  are 
from  60  to  100  percent  higher  than  before 
the  war.  Just  where  do  the  families  of 
printers  and  publishers  get  off  at?  Can  we  ' 
live  on  patriotism  alone? 

Shipyards  are  paying  big  wages.     Boeing 
reports  $77,000,000  in   wages  paid   this  year,    I 
yet  newspapers  have  lost  40  percent  of  their    I 
income,  or  more,  in  a  period  of  rising  and  sky- 
rocketing prices.  ' 

I  say.  Yes,  the  Government  should  pay  for    ' 
advertising.     I  had  a   very  Interesting  con-    ! 
versation  with  a  Canadian  publisher  a  year    i 
ago,  and  then  I  talked  with  several  when  I    I 
was  a  guest  speaker  at  the  Canadian  news- 
papermen's   convention    In    Vancouver     last 
September.     Canadians  couldn't  believe  that 
our  Government  was  not  spending  any  money 
for  legitimate  advertising.    Canadians  point- 
ed out  to  me  that  the  war-bond  drives  were  a 
failure  until  the  Government  stepped  in  and 
started  advertising.     Too.  I  think  the  Cana- 
dian Government  was  a  wee  bit  smarter  at  the 
start  of  the  war  than  ours  was,  as  it  decided    ; 
to   spend   money   for    advertising   and    keep    I 
all  weekly  and  dally  newspapers  alive  so  in    ! 
every  community  the  newspapers  would   be 
financially  able  to  publicize  the  war  efforts.    A    | 
starving,  dying   newspaper  is  not  of   much 
good  to  a  country,  but  a  live  one  In  every 
community  can  do  much  good  lot  our  Gov- 
ernment. 


I  think  that  war-bond  drives  will  be  a 
greater  success  when  the  Government  it- 
self advertises  the  drives,  and  really  appeals 
to  the  people  to  buy.  Seeing  an  ad  Irom 
some  shipyard  does  not  have  the  appeal  that 
a  Government  ad  would. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  hns 
been  a  mortality  of  smaller  newspapers  since 
the  war  started.  In  some  cases,  the  publish- 
ers have  locked  their  doors  as  it  was  impos- 
sible or  too  hard  a  Job  to  find  enough  money 
on  which  to  live.  Regardless  of  the  alleged 
appeal  cf  the  radio  or  daily  newspapers,  yet 
In  most  small  towns  the  appeal  which  pro- 
duces the  result  Is  that  published  In  the 
home- town  newspaper,  which  has  been  read 
by  families  through  the  years. 

Along  that  line,  I  wish  to  emphasize  my 
point  by  saying  that  I  am  considering  leav- 
ing my  business  immediately  In  the  hands  of 
my  printer,  and  go  out  and  get  a  war  Job  of 
some  kind.  The  tremendous  loss  of  adver- 
tising volume  makes  such  a  move  Imperative. 
If  this  continues,  publicity  and  support  of 
needed  war  efforts  will  naturally  be  curtailed 
in  this  newspaper,  as  one  man,  of  course,  will 
not  be  able  to  run  out  the  same  size  news- 
paper as  two  men  could.  The  Government 
will  be  the  loser. 

I  say  it  is  not  a  subsidy,  but  merely  buy- 
ing space  Just  as  it  would  buy  a  ship,  an  aU-- 
plane,  or  a  tank,  or  for  services  for  a  doctor 
or  lawyer.  Buying  advertising  naturally 
means  that  the  purchase  of  space  does  not 
buy  a  man's  soul.  I  don't  onerate  my  news- 
paper that  way.  I  try  to  call  the  shots  as  I 
see  them. 

I  thank  you  lor  your  cooperation  In  Intro- 
ducing the  bill,  and  In  closing  wish  to  remind 
you  that  In  England  the  Government  there 
buys  17  percent  of  all  advertising  volume  of 
newspapers. 

Sincerely   yours. 

Ralph  W.  Pinkekton. 

JUN-E  1.  1943. 


N 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

or  OBBSON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  letter,  from  Mr.  Wallace  C. 
Speers,  of  New  York  City,  which  ex- 
presses a  thought  so  in  hartoony  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  with  what 
I  believe  to  be  sound  public  policy,  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
press. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.. 

New  York,  June  9.  1943. 
Hon.  Rltus  C-  Holman. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Holmam:  Close  examination 
will  show  a  very  disturbing  similarity  be- 
tween the  pressnt  situation  In  our  country 
and  the  one  In  Prance,  which  catised  the 
downfall  of  that  one  time  strong  democracy — 
the  same  avidity  of  groups  to  gain  for  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  others,  the  same  de- 
sire to  soak  another  class,  the  same  pan.c 
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attempts  to  pttch  the  surface  when  basic 
mat  ten  are  at  fault,  the  aame  lack  of  com- 
plete faith  In  leadership  and  aiithorlty  caused 
by  more  than  a  suspicion  concerning  the 
direction  d  their  plans  for  our  way  of  life, 
and  so  on. 

No.  I  am  not  a  reactionary,  neither  am  I 
talking  politics.  I  traveled  in  Prance  on  busi- 
ness trips  for  more  than  30  years  and  saw  it 
disintegrate.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  same 
process  folio*-  on  to  Its  logical  conclusion 
here.  This  is  not  entirely  for  selflsh  reasons, 
though  I  cannot  forget  the  future  of  my 
18-year-old  son  now  in  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
my  three  little  girls,  and  the  host  of  other 
dear  ones,  friends  and  potential  friends.  It 
Is  primarily  becauae  I  love  this  country  of 
o\xrs  with  a  aeal  that  comes  to  those  of  xis 
who  have  fou^t  for  it. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  I  know  of  to 
■top  this  spiral  of  disintegration  and  turn  it 
Into  real  canstmctlre  progress.  That  Is  by 
the  uae  of  practical  Christianity.  I  do  not 
mean  the  usual  emotional  or  sentimental 
religionism,  but  a  dynamic,  real  force  of 
stupendous  power.  I  am  not  naturally  a 
religious  man.  but  I  do  know  from  experi- 
ence that  practical  Christianity  is  a  condi- 
tioning force  which  makes  our  own  special- 
ised abilities  more  adequate  In  the  service 
of  mankind.  Tou  are  in  one  of  the  key  posi- 
tions In  the  world  to  be  of  service  to  man- 
kind. 

It  Is  very  simple  to  apply  this  extra  skill 
prodiKlng  factor— just  as  simple  as  the  ap- 
plication of  a  formula  to  a  problem.  Think 
of  Christianity  as  a  yardsUck.  Before  taking 
any  acUon.  large  or  small,  merely  apply  that 
yardstick  to  It.  Say  to  yourself,  "What  is 
the  Christian  method  of  solving  this  situa- 
tion?" Naturally,  Just  as  in  the  use  of  any 
other  technique,  this  reqiilres  study  and  re- 
search. You  wouM  do  this  as  a  matter  of 
course  with  problems  of  law,  science,  politics. 
or  whatever,  so  there  is  nothing  unusual  in 
that. 

But  the  results,  they  wUl  be  different  and 
•JrtraoTdinary.  Why  if  labor  and  manage- 
■»«Dt.  Democrat  and  Republican,  rich  and 
poor,  colored  and  white,  will  sit  down  together 
as  Christian  individuals  and  apply  this  yard- 
stick to  their  differences,  every  problem  can 
be  solved  to  the  advantage  of  both  sides  as 
well  as  of  the  public  at  large,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  world  and  its  future  peace. 

You  as  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  affairs 
of  a  country  which  we  are  proud  to  call 
ftmdamentally  ChrUtian.  can  help  enor- 
mously by  taking  that  pride  out  of  the  hesi- 
tancy of  embarrassed  generalities  and  ex- 
pressing it  in  the  dear  cut  terms  of  your  own 
belief  In  the  actual  real  power  of  practical 
Christianity  to  make  our  Government  the 
most  adequate  In  the  world  hi  the  service 
ef  an  its  people.  "Christianity  has  not  failed. 
It  Just  has  never  been  tried."  Let's  try  it. 
icay  we  bear  from  you  on  It? 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 
WaLi.aci  c 


Tk  GmoKdc  Prablci 
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HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  MOBXH  CABOUIfa 

nr  TBB  8KNATB  OF  THE  UIOTCD  ETTATES 

Fridat,  June  18  (legislative  dag  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  has  been  much  cttscuBsioo 
regarding  the  distribution  -  nd  utilitatlon 
of  the  limited  amount  of  tiisoline  which 


the  citizens  of  this  country  have  available 
to  them  at  the  present  time.  One  of  the 
most  plausible  articles  I  have  read  inso- 
far as  suggestions  relative  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  gasohne  are  concerned,  is  an 
article  by  Mr,  Igor  Cassini,  published  re- 
cently in  the  Washington  Times-Herald. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i»-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald] 

THXSZ   CHABMING    PEOPIJC 

(By  Igor  Casslnl) 
In  the  opinion  of  all — except  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  officials,  perhaps — cne 
of  the  greatest  national  tragicomedies  Is  the 
pleasure-driving  ban.  It  is  partly  tragic  be- 
cause it  touches  such  an  Important  issue,  and 
It  is  comic  because  it  cannot  work. 

The  Oovemment  hai  rationed  gas  becaxiae 
It  was  needed  for  vast  military  operations. 
The  original  allotments  to  civilians  have 
been  repeatedly  cut  down.  In  many  areaa, 
Washington  especially,  gas  was  not  even 
available  at  times.  Yet  the  public  hasn't 
grumbled.  The  Army  needs  must  come  first, 
and  I  havent  heard  anyone  who  ever  com- 
plained or  discussed  that.  All  the  gas  and 
even  automobiles  cotild  be  taken  away  from 
the  public  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
victory,  and  they  would  accept  it. 

But  you  cannot  make  Americans  use  the 
little  gas  they  are  given  in  the  way  dictated 
by  a  few  Office  of  Price  Administration  offi- 
cials. No  more  than  you  can  coerce  them 
into  eating  perk  chops  rather  than  lamb 
chops  with  the  coupons  they  have.  And  no 
more  than  you  can  tell  a  good  Irishman  that 
he  cannot  touch  his  bottle  of  whisky  until 
Sunday.  You  may  sell  him  less  whiskey,  but 
you  certainly  cannot  force  him  to  drink  It 
when  you  want. 

The  same  goes  for  gas.    Take  the  case  of  a 
busmeasman  who  woiks  terribly  hard  all  week 
long.    He  manages  to  get  to  his  office  by  bus 
or  br  taxi,  because  he  wants  to  save  enough 
gas  to  drive  to  his  goK  club  on  Sunday     The 
golf  club  is  quite  far  away,  and  there's  no  bus 
or  trolley  car  that  can  drive  him  there      He 
cannot  possibly  find  a  taxi  thatll  drive  him 
back  to  town  from  there.     So  he  drives  there 
in  his  car  to  enjoy  his  day  of  relaxation.     But 
he's  Just  at  the  third  hole  of  his  golf  game 
when  a  cop,  who  has  driven  all  the  way  there, 
comes  and  takes  his  number.     The  poor  man 
tries    to    protest,  but  he's  told  that  golf  is 
pleasure,  and  that  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  Mr.  Ickes  dont  want  him  to  get 
any  pleasure  out  of  life.    Therefore  he's  guilty 
The  consequence  Is  that  our  man  has  had 
his  Simday   completely   ruined.    He    almost 
had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and  he  had  to  drive 
to  his  doctor  (which,  he  was  allowed  to  do. 
since  it  was  not  pleasure,  but  displeasure)! 
who  told  him  that  he  should  take  It  easy  for 
a  while  and  it  might  be  a  good  idea  if  he  took 
some  afternoons  off  and  went  to  his  country 
club  Instead  of  slaving  In  his  office.    So  our 
poor  man  went  back  to  his  office  grouchy  and 
gnuabltng. 

That's  Just  one  case.  But  it's  rather  typ- 
ical. ^^ 

What  Jiappeos  then  Is  that  pe<^le  become 
•nnoyed  with  this  bureaucratic  display  of 
power.  And  since  they  think  that  the  law 
Is  stupid  in  this  case,  they  find  a  way  to  get 
around  It.  It's  like  prohibition.  It  was  the 
stupidest  hiw  that  this  country  ever  had.  be- 
cause It  made  America  drink  more  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  There  were 
plenty  of  ways  to  cheat  the  law. 

If  the  pleasure  driving  ban  was  well  regu- 
lated and  made  aense,  people  would  adhere 
to  it.  Americans  are  patriotic  people,  and 
they  are  all  eager  to  he!p  in  this  war.  But 
people  won't  stay  terrorized   by  something 


they  don't  believe  to  be  Just.    So  the  whol« 
thing  becomes  a  mess. 

For  instance  I  noticed  myself  that  three 
cars  were  parked  In  front  of  the  Rock  Cteek 
Clui,  where  the  District  tennis  championships 
were  being  played.  One  of  the  cars  belonged 
to  the  trainer,  who  works  there.  Another  car 
belonged  to  a  tournament  official,  and  the 
third  one  to  a  newspaperman.  All  three 
were  there  for  legitimate  reasons.  Yet  th« 
ccps  came  and  took  their  numbers. 

The  same  afternoon  I  went  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  Country  Club.  There  were  so  many 
cars  there  you  would  have  thought  It  was 
back  in  the  good  old  days.  And  no  cop  In 
sight.  Later  I  went  by  the  bouse  of  a 
famous  Washington  hostess,  who  was  enter- 
taining at  dinner,  and  there  were  at  least  35 
limousines  parked  in  front.  But  no  chance 
that  anyone  took  the  numbers  of  these  ears. 
Mr  Harold  Ickes*  and  Mr.  Prentiss  Brown's 
cars  might  have  been  among  those. 

Chevy  Chase  Club  was  the  some  way. 
There  were  more  cars  there  than  In  the  field 
days.  And  hundreds  of  vehicles  were  parked 
in  front  of  the  Water  Gate  concert. 

It  }ust  shows  that  the  people  wont  behave 
with  the  CMBce  of  Price  Administration  meth- 
ods. If  the  gas  situation  Is  precarious,  sell 
less  of  It,  or  cut  down  the  coupons'  value.  11 
need  be.  Pass  any  rigid  law  you  wish.  But 
let  the  poor  people  enjoy  the  little  gas  they 
have  In  the  way  they  best  see  fit.  More  gas 
is  being  used  by  police  and  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  check  who  la  driving  for 
pleasure  than  the  pleasure  drivers  could  pos- 
sibly use. 

The  American  public  Is  Just  as  wIDing  to 
cooperate  to  win  this  war  as  any  of  the  Ickes 
or  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  "apostles 
of  gloom." 


Address  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  Xil 
to  the  Workers  of  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTAICA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
13,  1943,  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XTT 
addressed  the  workers  of  Italy.  The  pur- 
port of  the  address  is  aj^licable  to  con- 
ditions in  all  countries.  His  warnings 
about  the  need  for  greater  social  justice 
for  the  masses  "and  fitting  sharing  by 
all  in  the  goods  of  the  country"  conie  at  a 
most  appropriate  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  be  heeded  by  men  everywhere. 

The  days  and  months  immediately 
foUowinc  the  conclusion  of  the  war  will 
be  fraught  with  danger,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  nation  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  wise  counsel  of  His  Holiness  to  avert 
social  disturbances  and  upheavals  In  the 
future  by  recognizing  now.  as  Pope  Pius 
said,  that  "The  whole  comptex  structure 
of  society  is  in  need  of  adjustment  and 
improvement,  thoroughly  shak-tj  as  It  is 
in  its  foundations."  To  institute  the 
necessary  adjustments  and  improve- 
ments. His  Holiness  urges  in  terms  what 
should  appeal  to  every  man  and  woman 
of  America: 

These  conditions  of  social  security  should 
be   realized  if   we   want   society   not   to   be 


shaken  at  every  season  by  turbulent  fer- 
ments and  dangerous  uprising,  but  to  become 
tranquil  and  go  forward  In  harmony,  peace, 
and  mutual  love. 

This  sound  Christian  philosophy  ex- 
pressed in  the  Pope's  address  is  relevant 
to  a  measure  pending  before  the  Senate, 
Senate  bill  1161,  designed  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  address  of  His  Holiness  Pope 
Pius  XII  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Your  welcome  presence,  beloved  sons  and 
daughters,  who  spend  your  hours  and  days 
in  toll  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  yourselves 
and  for  your  families,  brings  before  us  a 
great  thought  and  a  great  mystery:  The 
thought  that  work  was  imposed  by  God  on 
the  first  man.  after  sin,  that  he  might  seek 
his  bread  from  the  earth  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  the  mystery  that  the  Son  of 
God,  having  come  down  from  heaven  to  save 
the  world,  and  having  become  man,  sub- 
mitted to  this  law  of  work  and  passed  His 
youth  laboring  in  Nazareth  in  the  company 
of  His  foster  father,  so  that  he  was  con- 
sidered and  called  "the  carpenters  son." 
(Matthew,  xlll:  55.) 

SUBLIME   MTSTERT 

Sublime  mystery  that  He  should  begin  to 
work  before  He  began  to  teach;  a  humble 
workman  before  being  the  teacher  of  all  na- 
tlona.     (Cf.  Acts  1:  1.) 

You  have  come  to  us  as  to  a  father  who 
has  a  greater  delight  in  dealing  with  his 
children  in  proportion  as  their  daily  toll  is 
harder  and  more  continuous  and  the  want 
and  worries  of  their  lives  are  more  arduous 
and  considerable. 

You  have  come  to  us  as  to  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  who  feels  in  himself,  perpetviated  by 
a  sharing  of  God's  power,  that  sense  of  ten- 
derness and  sympathy  for  the  people  by 
which  ovu-  Redeemer  was  moved  to  cry  out 
one  day:  "I  have  compassion  on  the  crowd.** 
(Mark,  vlli:  2.) 

You  have  come  to  us  as  to  the  shepherd 
who  fixes  his  gaze  on  you  and  extends  It 
^  beyond  you  to  that  vastly  greater  section  of 
his  flock  which  the  love  of  God  has  trusted 
to  him:  and  in  your  love  and  devotion  he 
sees  faithfully  represented  the  senthnents, 
the  wishes,  and  the  affection  of  so  many 
of  his  absent  children. 

With  all  our  heart  we  than'c  you  for  the 
great  joy  occasioned  us  by  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  a  word  of  sincere  benevolence 
and  encouragement,  a  word  which  may  serve 
to  guide,  sustain,  and  comfort  you  in  these 
days  disturbed  by  trouble  and  mourning. 

WISE    SOCIAL    SEFOEMS 

The  weight  of  the  present  difficulties  is 
felt  by  the  mass  of  workers  who  are  bur- 
dened and  afflicted  more  than  the  others. 
But  it  is  not  felt  by  them  aloixe.  Every  class 
has  to  carry  Its  own  burden,  more  or  less 
painful  and  difficult  to  bear  as  it  may  be. 
and  it  is  not  only  the  social  status  of  the 
workers,  men  and  women,  which  calls  for 
reconditioning  and  reform.  The  whole  com- 
plex structure  of  society  is  in  need  of  ad- 
justment and  improvement,  thoroughly 
shaken  as  It  is  in  its  foundations. 

But  who  is  there  who  does  not  see  that 
the  labor  question,  because  of  the  com- 
plexity and  variety  of  the  problems  which 
it  entails  and  the  vast  number  of  people  it  in- 
volves, is  of  such  a  kind  and  of  such  urgent 
Importance  as  to  merit  closer,  more  watchful 
and  more  far-seeing  attention? 

It  is  a  question  of  peculiar  delicacy,  the 
nerve  center,  one  might  call  it.  of  the  social 
body;  but  It  Is  also  at  times  a  shifting  and 
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treacherous  ground  open  to  easy  Illusions 
and  unwarranted,  chimerical  hopes  for  one 
who  does  not  keep  before  the  eye  of  his  in- 
telligence and  the  impulse  of  his  heart  the 
doctrine  of  Justice,  equity,  charity,  mutual 
understanding  and  adjustment  inculcated  by 
the  law  of  God  and  the  voice  of  the  church. 

THE    CHUBCH    AS    THE    GUARDIAN    OF    THE    JUST 
CLAIMS   OF   THE   WORKING   CLASS 

You  are  certainly  not  unaware,  beloved 
sons  and  daughters,  of  the  fact  that  the 
church  loves  you  intensely,  and  that  it  is  not 
merely  now  that  she  has  with  material  in- 
terest and  love  and  a  clear  sense  of  the  reality 
of  things  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
questions  which  regard  you  especially. 

Our  predecessors  and  we  ourselves  have 
not  lost  any  opportunity  of  making  all  men 
understand  by  our  repeated  Instructions  your 
personal  and  family  needs  proclaiming  as 
fundamental  prerequisites  of  social  concord 
those  claims  which  you  have  so  much  at 
heart:  A  salary  which  wiU  cover  the  living 
expenses  of  a  family  and  such  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  parents  to  fulfill  their  nat- 
ural duty  to  rear  healthily  nourished  and 
clothed  children;  a  dwelling  worthy  of  hu- 
man persons;  the  possibility  of  securing  for 
the  children  sufficient  instruction  and  a  be- 
coming education;  of  foreseeing  and  fore- 
stalling times  of  stress,  sickness,  and  old  age. 
These  conditions  of  social  security  should 
be  realized  if  we  want  society  not  to  be 
shaken  at  every  season  by  turbulent  fer- 
ments and  dangerous  uprising  but  to  become 
tranquil  and  go  forward  in  harmony,  peace, 
and  mutual  love. 

Now,  however  laudable  may  be  various 
piovlsions  and  concessions  made  by  public 
authorities  and  the  humane  and  generoua 
sense  that  inspires  many  employers,  who 
could  affirm  and  maintain  with  truth  that 
such  Ideals  have  been  everywhere  realized? 
In  any  case,  working  men  and  women 
conscious  of  theh-  great  responsibility  for  the 
common  good  feel  and  appreciate  their  duty 
not  to  aggravate  the  burden  of  extraordinary 
difficulties  under  which  peoples  are  groan- 
ing by  representing  their  claims  In  this  hour 
of  universal  and  Imperious  needs  In  a  noisy 
manner  and  through  Inconsiderate  action. 
They  continue  their  work  and  persevere  In  it 
with  discipline  and  calm,  thua  contributing 
Invalable  support  to  the  tranquillity  and  sup- 
port of  aU  m  the  social  family. 

To  that  peaceful  concord  we  pay  our  tribute 
of  praise  and  we  beseech  and  exhort  you 
paternally  to  continue  in  It  with  firmness 
and  dignity.  That,  however,  should  not  lead 
any  one  to  think,  as  we  Inalsted  In  our  mes- 
sage of  last  Christmas,  that  all  these  ques- 
tions are  to  be  considered  as  solved. 

THE  FALSE  PROPHETS 

The  church,  guardian  and  teacher  of  truth. 
In  asserthig  and  defending  courageously  the 
rights  of  the  working  class  on  various  occa- 
sions and  combating  error,  has  had  to  issue  a 
warning  against  letting  oneself  be  illuded  by 
the  mirage  of  specious  and  fatuous  theories 
and  visions  of  future  well-being  and  against 
the  deceptive  enticements  and  seductions  of 
false  prophets  of  social  prosperity  who  call 
evil  good  and  good  evil  and  who.  boasting 
that  they  are  the  friends  of  the  people,  do  not 
agree  with  those  mutual  agreements  between 
capital  and  lalxar.  employers  and  employed, 
which  maintain  and  promote  social  concord 
for  their  common  prepress  and  advantage. 

Such  friends  of  the  people  you  have  already 
heard  in  the  public  streets,  in  clubs,  in  con- 
gresses. You  recognize  their  promises  on 
handbills.  You  hear  them  in  their  songs  and 
anthems.  But  when  have  the  facts  answered 
to  their  words  or  reality  to  their  hopes? 

Deception  and  delusion  have  been  and  are 
the  lot  of  private  Individuals  and  peoples  who 
have  trusted  them  and  followed  them  along 
ways  which  so  far  from  improving  have 
worsened  and  aggravated  the  conditions  of 
life   and   of   material    and   moral   progress. 
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Such  false  prophets  would  have  m  believe 
that  salvation  must  come  from  a  revolution 
which  shall  overturn  social  order  and  assume 
a  national  character. 

NOT  SOCIAL  axvoLunoN 
The  aocial  revolution  claims  to  raise  the 
working  class  to  power.  An  empty  word  and 
a  mere  show  Incapable  of  realization  in  fact 
you  see  that  the  working  claas  remalna 
bound,  yoked,  and  tied  to  the  force  of  state 
capitalism,  which  restrains  and  subjecta  all 
not  only  the  family,  but  even  the  conscience' 
and  transforms  the  workers  into  a  gigantic 
labor  machine. 

Like  the  other  social  systems  and  orders 
which  It  claims  to  fight.  It  classines,  regu- 
lates, and  presses  all  Into  a  fearful  war  In- 
strument which  demands  not  only  blood  and 
health,  but  also  the  goods  and  prosperity  of 
the  people.  And  if  the  guiding  spirits  are 
proud  of  this  or  that  advantage  or  Improve- 
ment secured  In  the  field  of  labor,  making 
use  of  It  for  noisy,  boastful  propaganda,  such 
material  advantage  Is  never  a  fab:  recompenae 
for  the  renunciations  Imposed  on  each  one 
which  injure  the  rights  of  the  human  peraon 
freedom  in  the  nUing  of  the  family,  in  the 
exercise  of  one's  profession.  In  the  conditions 
of  citizenship,  and  especially  In  the  practice 
of  religion  and  even  In  the  realm  of  con- 
science. 

No,  your  salvation,  beloved  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, does  not  lie  In  revolution.  And  it  is 
against  the  genuine  and  sincere  profession  of 
Christianity  to  drift,  thinking  only  of  one's 
own  exclusive  and  material  advantage,  which, 
however,  always  appears  uncertain,  toward  a' 
revolution  which  proceeds  from  Injustice  and 
clvU  Insubordination  and  to  make  oneself 
unfortunately  responsible  for  the  blood  of 
feUow.  citizens  and  the  destruction  of  com- 
mon property. 

Woe  to  him  who  forgets  that  a  true  na- 
tional society  Incorporates  social  justice  and 
demands  a  just  and  fitting  aharlng  by  all  In 
the  goods  of  the  country.  Otherwise  you 
understand  that  the  Nation  woiUd  end  In  a 
senthnental  makeahlft  in  a  nonsensical  pre- 
tense which  would  be  an  excuse  for  certain 
groups  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  aac- 
rifices  needed  to  secure  public  equiUbrium 
and  peace. 

And  you  would  then  realize  how.  when  na- 
tional society  had  lost  the  nobUlty  given  to 
It  by  God,  Internal  strife  and  struggle  would 
become  a  threat  which  all  might  fear. 

BUT   AN    «VOLUTION   THaoUCR    ACRCCMXMT   AMD 
CEMZaOSITT 

Salvation  and  justice  are  not  to  be  found 
in  revolution  but  In  an  evolution  through 
concord.  Violence  has  ever  achieved  only 
destruction,  not  construction;  the  ktadUng 
of  passions,  not  their  pacification;  the  a«^ 
cumulation  of  hate  and  destruction,  not  the 
reconciliation  of  the  contending  parties. 
And  it  has  reduced  men  and  parties  to  the 
difficult  task  of  building  slowly  after  sad  ex- 
perience on  the  ruins  of  discord. 

It  is  only  a  progressive  and  prudent  evolu- 
tion. fuU  of  courage  and  In  conformity  with 
nature,    enlightened    and    guided    by    the     ' 
Christian  laws  of  Justice  and  equity,  that  can 
lead  to  the  fulflllmenf  of  the  honorable  de- 
sires and  needs  of  the  worker.    Not  to  de- 
•stroy  them,  but  to  buUd  and  consolidate;  not 
to  abolish  private  property,  the  foundation 
of  family  stability,  but  to  work  for  Ita  ex- 
tension as  the  reward  of  the  conscientious 
toil  of  every  working  man  and  woman,  so 
that  little  by  little  may  be  diminished  that 
mass  of  uneasy  and  rash  people  who,  souie- 
tlmes    from    taciturn    despair,     at    others 
through  broad  Instinct,  aUow  themaelvea  to 
be  carried  off  by  false  doctrines  or  by  the 
clever  tricks  of  agltatcaa  who  are  bereft  of 
aU  moral  aense;  not  to  dissipate  private  cap- 
ital, but  to  promote  Ite  regulation  under  care- 
ful control  as  a  means  and  help  toward  aecur- 
Ing  and  Increasing  the  genuine  welfare  at 
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ths  whoto  people:  not  to  restrain  nor  to  give 
preference  exclusively  to  Industry,  but  to 
procnre  its  tuuxaonloiis  marrla^  to  luuuU- 
crsft  and  agrUnilture,  which  exploits  the  mul- 
tifarious and  neceeeary  production  of  the  Na- 
tkn's  aott;  not  to  aim  in  the  use  of  technical 
petigreM  solely  at  the  maximum  profit  but 
•leo  to  avail  one's  self  of  the  advantages 
which  come  from  it.  in  order  to  better  the 
personal  conditions  of  the  worker,  to  make  his 
work  less  arduous  and  dUBcult.  and  to  consoli- 
date the  bonds  which  hold  his  family  together 
in  the  place  where  he  dwells.  In  the  work  by 
which  he  Uvea;  not  to  aim  at  making  the 
Uvea  of  IndlTlduals  depend  entirely  on  the 
whims  of  the  state,  but  to  procure  rather  that 
the  state,  whose  duty  it  is  to  promote  the 
eommon  good,  may.  throtigh  social  institu- 
tions such  as  Insurance  and  social  security 
societies,  supply  support  and  complete  all 
that  helps  to  strengthen  workers'  aasoclatlons, 
and  especially  the  fathers  and  nwthers  of 
famllle*  who  are  earning  a  livelihood  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents  through 
work. 


FAITH  Of  CtOOBT  ANO  mmiTT  TO  THS  CHURCH 
TRS  OCSP  SOOTS  OT  TSUI  SaUTHSUfOOD 

Tou  Will  say  perhaps  th»t  thla  Is  a  beauti- 
ful vision  of  the  tr\ie  state  of  things.  But 
how  can  It  be  realized  ancT  effected  in  daily 
life?  We  need  above  all  a  great  rlghteovis- 
ness  of  will  and  perfect  loyalty  of  purpose 
and  action  in  the  course  and  reg\ilatlon  of 
public  life  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  cttl- 
sens  as  of  the  governing  authorities. 

We  need  a  spirit  of  true  concord  and 
brotherhood  animating  all:  Superiors  and 
■ubiects,  employers  and  workers,  great  and 
■mall — In  a  word.  In  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Tour  gathering  aroimd  us,  beloved  sons 
and  daughters,  with  the  added  fact  that 
there  are  assembled  from  your  various 
spheres  of  activity  here  In  the  house  of  the 
common  Father  representatives-  of  all  the 
groupa.  Is  for  us  a  test  snd  a  proof  that  you 
know,  feel,  and  understand  where  are  to  be 
found  the  deep  roots  of  the  divinely  genuine 
•oclal  sense  of  "brothers  bound  by  a  pact." 

"All  made  to  the  semblance  of  One  only, 
•n  sons  of  One  only  redemption."  That  Is 
the  holy  religion  which  you  bold  in  common: 
the  same  profession  of  faith  in  the  redeemer 
dr  all.  Jesus  Christ:  in  the  same  fidelity  to 
His  holy  church  and  to  His  vicar. 

And  we  raise  to  God  our  fervent  prayer 
that  all  the  vast,  measureless  class  of  work- 
tog  men  and  women  may  share  our  faith  so 
that  Our  Lord  may  open,  in  Justice  and 
charity,  the  road  to  the  generous  and  peace- 
ful progress  so  ard«itly  dastred  by  us  which 
may  make  Italy  proaperoos  and  strong  In  an 
unshaken  Christian  frmmework. 

A  aCONBROUB  CALTTUirr 

We  are  not  unaware — and  you  yourselves 
will  have  been  able  to  make  proof  of  It — 
how,  in  these  times  so  burdensome  and  dUB- 
cult for  family  and  dvU  Ufe,  hiunan  passions 
take  occasion  to  lift  their  heads  again  and  to 
foment  suQ)lclons  and  to  garble  words  and 
facts.  Hence  It  Is  that  propaganda  of  antl- 
rellglouB  Inspiration  Is  circulating  among  the 
people,  and  especially  among  the  wcrkli^ 
classes,  that  the  Pope  wished  the  war.  that 
the  Pope  supports  the  war  and  supplies 
money  for  Its  continuance,  that  the  Pope  does 
nothliog  for  peace. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  launched  a  cal- 
umny more  monstrous  or  absurd  than  this. 

Who  does  not  know,  who  does  not  see,  who 
is  there  that  cannot  ascertain  for  himself 
ttakt  no  one  Insistently  omxiaed  the  outbreak, 
the  advance,  and  the  spread  ot  the  war  more 
insistently  than  we  have  In  every  wmn'^r 
allowed  ua:  that  no  one  has  pleaded  and  ex- 
bortad  more  continuously  than  we  have: 
Feaoe.  peace,  peace:  that  no  one  has  sought 
to  lessen  Its  horrors  more  than  we  have? 

The  sums  of  money  which  the  charity  of 
the  falthXul  puts  at  our  ri«i«p»ifjti  |^e  qq^  ,et 


apart  for.  nor  do  they  go  to  sustain  the  war, 
but  to  di7  the  tears  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phans, to  console  families  anxious  and  sor- 
rowing for  their  dear  ones  far  away  or  miss- 
ing, to  succor  the  suffering,  the  poor,  and  ths 
needy. 

Oiir  heart  and  our  lips,  which  do  not  con- 
tradict one  another,  are  witnesses  to  all  this, 
for  we  do  now  deny  by  deed  that  we  affirm 
by  word,  and  we  are  conscious  of  the  falsity 
of  what  the  enemies  of  God  are  insidiously 
circulating  In  order  to  disturb  the  workers 
and  the  people,  and  from  the  harrtehlps  of 
the  life  they  endure  draw  sn  argument 
against  faith  and  religion,  which  Indeed  la 
the  sole  comfort  and  hope  which  upholds  man 
upon  earth  In  the  hoTir  of  sorrow  and 
misfortune. 

No  one  can  blot  out  or  pervert  the  purpose 
and  content  of  our  discourses  and  messages 
In  their  purpose  and  content.  All  have  been 
able  to  hear  them  as  a  word  of  truth  and  of 
peace,  as  promptings  of  o\ir  soul  to  bring 
peace  to  the  world  and  to  enlighten  those  In 
power.  They  are  iindenlable  proofs  of  the 
immense  desires  that  spring  from  ovir  heart 
that  on  this  earth,  given  to  man  as  a  dwelling 
place  on  his  Journey  to  a  better  and  imper- 
ishable life,  there  may  prevail  the  perfect  har- 
mony of  the  whole  human  race. 

The  church  does  not  fear  the  light  of 
truth,  neither  for  the  past  nor  for  the  present 
nor  for  the  future.  When  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  and  human  passions  will  per- 
mit or  call  for  the  publication  of  documents 
not  yet  published  concerning  the  constant 
activity  pursued  during  this  terrible  war  In 
favor  of  peace  by  the  Holy  See.  which  feared 
neither  rebuffs  nor  opposition,  there  will  ap- 
pear In  more  than  midday  light  the  stu- 
pidity of  such  accusations,  which  spring  not 
80  much  from  ignorance  as  from  that  ir- 
religious spirit  and  that  contempt  of  the 
church  which  takes  root  only  in  some  human 
hearts  more  inclined  and  ready,  alas,  to  per- 
vert the  right  and  kindly  intentions  with 
wh^eh  the  spouse  of  Christ  Is  animated  than 
to  benefit  the  people,  to  smooth  and  ease 
the  dllBcultles  of  life,  to  uphold  souls  in 
the  midst  of  the  serious  conditions  of  the 
present  hour. 

Tell  the  church's  detractors  that  the  truth 
win  shine  forth  as  It  shines  forth  today  In 
your  hearts  for  aD  those  who  pay  reason- 
able hcmage  to  the  good  they  perceive  and 
who  do  not  believe  in  lies  and  calumnies. 
When  the  truth  of  the  facts  and  our  work 
will  have  been  rerealed  they  will  be  oon- 
ftmnded  who  maliciously  try  to  throw  on 
the  Papacy  the  reBponalbllity  for  all  the  blood 
that  has  flowed  in  the  battle  or  land,  in 
the  air  and  In  the  sea,  and  in  the  ruins 
of  cities. 

vncanrm  raoic  pratkh 

Let  your  thoughts  and  the  feelings  of 
your  hearts  quicken  your  faith.  Christian 
working  men  and  women,  renew  your  life  of 
faith  and  strengthen  it  by  dally  prayer.  Let 
prayer  begin  to  sanctify  and  close  your 
working  day.  Let  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  yoiu:  hearts  enlighten  and  Inflame  your 
souls,  especially  dtu-lng  the  repose  of  Sun- 
days and  feast  days,  and  let  them  accompany 
and  guide  you  In  assisting  at  the  holy  mass. 

Our  Saviour,  worker  like  you  in  His  earthly 
life,  wa.-*  obedient:  to  the  Father  even  unto 
death:  and  now,  on  the  altar,  the  unbloody 
Calvary  renews  unendingly  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself  for  the  good  of  the  world,  completes 
His  work  of  redemption,  and  becomes  the 
almoner  of  grace  and  of  the  bread  of  life  for 
those  souls  who  love  Him  and  in  their  weak- 
ness turn  to  Him  to  be  restored. 

Before  the  altar  In  the  church  let  every 
Christian  worker  renew  his  resolution  to  labor 
In  obedience  to  the  divine  command  of  work, 
whatsoever  It  may  be,  intellectual  or  manual, 
to  gain  by  his  toll  and  sacrifices  the  bread 
for  his  dear  ones,  to  keep  In  mind  the  moral 
purpose  of  life  here  below  and  the  happiness 


of  eternal  life,  conforming  his  Intentions  to 
those  of  the  Saviour  and  making  his  work 
a  hymn  of  praise  to  God. 

THE  OBSESVAMCE  Or  THE  LAW  OT  GOO  IN 

FAcmuxs 

In  every  circumstance  and  on  every  occa- 
sion, dear  sons  and  daughters,  uphold  and 
defend  your  personal  dignity.  The  material 
with  which  you  work,  created  by  God  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  and  In  the  labora- 
tory of  ages  mol<led  by  Him  on  the  earth  and 
deep  beneath  the  eurtace  of  the  earth  by 
cataclysms,  natural  evolution,  eruptions,  and 
transformations  so  as  to  prepare  the  best 
abode  for  man  and  for  his  work,  let  that 
material  be  for  you  a  continual  reuilnder  of 
the  creative  hand  of  God  and  let  it  lift  your 
soul  to  Him.  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  whose 
precepts  must  be  observed  even  In  factory 
life. 

Perhaps  boys  and  girls  Join  your  company 
and  work  together  with  you.  Rameml>er  that 
a  great  reverence  is  owed  to  children  and  the 
innocent  and  that  Christ  afllrms  that  for  the 
one  who  scandalizes  them  It  were  better  that 
a  millstone  should  be  put  about  his  neck  and 
that  he  be  cast  Into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Oh,  fathers  and  mothers,  how  your  hearts 
must  beat  with  anxious  fear  as  yoiu*  bods  and 
daughters  go  to  the  factories.  Do  you  wcx'k- 
ers  take  their  place  In  vigilant  guard  over  the 
innocence  and  purity  of  those  young  workers 
constrained  by  employment  and  family  needs 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  their  parents' 
affectionate  care. 

On  the  older  people  and  on  their  example, 
on  the  energetic  and  decisive  win  of  the  fac- 
tory management,  in  insisting  on  decent  dis- 
cipline, depends  the  preservation  of  physical 
and  spiritual  health  in  the  yoimg  workers. 
On  the  contrary,  Immorality,  greed  of  pleas- 
ure and  extravagance  endanger  as  well  the 
future  generations.  Let  no  word,  no  Joke, 
no  story  that  could  offend  yovw  youthful  lis- 
teners pass  your  lips. 

Even  in  the  dally  life  of  the  factory  may  the 
young  workers  enjoy  the  help  of  persons 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  of  the 
religious  sisterhoods,  and  of  Catholic  Action, 
who  in  agreement  with  the  management,  will 
devote  themselves  with  all  their  physical  and 
moral  energy  to  their  interests.  Let  there 
never  fall,  however,  between  the  workers 
themselves  mutual  affection  and  respect, 
good  example,  the  word  of  warning  and  en- 
couragement and  even  whatever  little  ma- 
terial help  they  can  afford. 

pt-riTiow  roB  onroTK  assistamcc 

And  now  let  us  return  to  the  scene  wc 
presented  at  the  beginning  of  our  discourse 
and  point  out  to  you  once  more  the  divine 
model  of  the  Christian  worker.  Christ  the 
carpenter  (Mark,  vl:  3)  In  the  workshop  of 
Nasareth.  Son  of  God  and  restorer  of  the 
lost  grace  of  Adem.  He  pours  out  on  you  that 
power,  that  patience,  that  virtue  which  makes 
you  great  befa-e  Him,  the  most  exalted  image 
of  the  worlcer  whom  ycu  can  admire  and 
adore. 

In  your  workshops  and  factories,  tmder  the 
sun  In  the  fields,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
mines,  amid  the  heat  of  the  furnace  and  the 
cold  of  the  ice  factories,  wherever  the  word 
of  Him  who  commands  may  call,  may  there 
descend  upon  you  the  abundance  of  His 
favors,  which  may  afford  you  help,  safety, 
and  solace,  and  make  meritorious  of  another 
world  happiness  the  hard  work  In  which 
here  below  you  spend  and  sacrifice  your  life. 

Have  no  doubt:  Christ  is  always  with  you. 
Imagine  you  see  Him  in  the  places  of  your 
work,  passing  among  you,  noting  your  toll, 
listening  to  your  conversations,  consoling 
your  hearts,  composing  your  disagreements, 
and  you  shall  see  the  workshop  changed  Into 
the  sanctuary  of  Nazartth;  and  thei«  will 
reign  among  you.  toe,  that  trust,  that  order, 
that  concord  which  are  a  reflection  of  the 
blessing  of  heaven  which  increases  here  below 


and  conserves  Justice  and  goodwill  among 
men  who  are  steadfast  In  faith,  in  hope,  in 
the  love  of  God. 

While,  then,  we  invoke  divine  protection 
upon  our  beloved  working  men  and  women. 
upon  your  families,  upon  those  who  direct 
and  guide  you  in  your  work,  upon  your  work- 
shops, that  the  Lord  may  preserve  them  from 
every  danger  and  harm,  with  all  our  heart  we 
bestoA  on  you  as  a  token  of  the  choicest 
graces  our  paternal  apostolic  benediction. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of 
critizlng   and    abusing   our   servicemen 
for  tearing  "zoot  suits"  off  a  bunch  of 
marauding    criminals    throughout    the 
country,  we  may  find  that  we  owe  them 
a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude;  and  if  they 
just  keep  it  up  until  they  obliterate  this 
bunch  of  termites,  we  might  be  justified 
in  giving  to  each  one  who  renders  such 
services  a  badge  of  distinction,  an  in- 
crease in  pay,  or  an  extra  furlough  home. 
Prom  an  article  appearing  in  last  Sun- 
days  Washington  Post,  one  would  think 
that  a  degenerate  society  and  a  lawless 
element  in  our  armed  forces  are  respon- 
sible for  this  whole  trouble.    That  article 
ought  to  be  encouraging,  not  only  to  the 
zoot-suit  rapists  our  brave  men  in  uni- 
forms have  been  taking  care  of,  but  it 
should   be   doubly   encouraging   to   our 
crackpot   promoters   of   "social   gains," 
whose  inflammatory  activities,  speeches, 
and  writings  have  encouraged  these  Ne- 
gro rapists  and  their  cohorts  in  the  Black 
Dragon  Society,  to  carry  on  their  crim- 
inal activities. 
This  article  tells  us  that — 

Everywhere  the  zoot-suiters  are  composed 
of  underprivileged  youngsters,  or  those  who 
feel  themselves  to  be  such— a  fact  that  must 
always  be  remembered  in  any  attempt  to  deal 
with  them. 

This  article  also  tells  us  that: 

The  uniform  of  this  (zoot-suit)  move- 
ment is  fascinating — 

Now  hold  yourselves  down,  do  not  get 
excited;  but  listen  to  this:  It  goes  on  to 
say: 

The  baggy  trousers  that  narrow  around  the 
ankles  give  freedom  of  movement  for  Jitter- 
bugging— 

Probably  that  is  v/hat  is  so  fascinating. 
And— 

The  writer  continues — 

the  tall  of  the  long  coat  swirls  like  the  girls' 
skirts  during  a  pirouette.  The  ouiflt  is  very 
expensive,  costing  $100  or  more. 
Chief  features — 

Says  the  v.riter — 

are  the  broad  felt  hat,  the  long  key  chain,  the 
pocketknife  of  a  certain  size  and  shape. 

While  the  writer  did  not  describe  the 
knife  fully,  it  is  described  in  another  pub- 


lication as  having  "a  long  blade  on  one 
end.  a  hook  on  the  other." 

Now  when  a  red-blooded  American  sol- 
dier, sailor,  or  marine  sees  one  of  these 
"underprivileged"  objects  of  "social 
gains,"  or  a  group  of  them— they  usually 
go  in  groups— he  no  doubt  feels  justified 
in  yielding  to  his  natural,  patriotic  im- 
pulse to  exterminate  such  termites,  or  to 
use  the  words  of  his  oath,  to  defend  this 
country  against  all  enemies  "foreign  and 
domestic." 

But  the  truth  is  that  these  servicemen 
were  being  attacked  by  gangs  of  these 
underprivileged"  zoot-suiters.  dressed 
in  these  $100  outfits,  and  armed  with 
stilletoes.  or  knives,  with  "a  very  long 
blade  on  one  end,  a  hook  on  the  other." 
One  of  these  gangs,  composed  largely  of 
Negroes,  would  slip  up  on  a  serviceman 
out  strolling  with  his  girl,  beat  up  the 
young  man  and  then  rape  the  girl-  and 
probably  murder  both  of  them. 

Of  course,  those  service  men  resisted 
those  savage  brutes,  and  retaliated  in 
no  uncertain  terms;  and  when  the  facts 
are  known  they  will  receive  the  plaudits 
of  all  decent  patriotic  Americans. 

But  this  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  says: 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  gangsterism 
of  our  sailors  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  is  no 
less  alarming  than  the  violent  reactions  of  the 
zoot-suiters. 

Is  it  "gangsterism"  for  our  brave,  pa- 
triotic soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  to 
defend  themselves  and  to  defend  inno- 
cent white  girls  from  attacks  at  the 
hands  of  these  brutal  blacks  and  half- 
breeds? 

It  may  seem  so  to  one  who  is  "fasci- 
nated" by  a  zoot  suit,  but  red-blooded 
Americans  who  experience  no  such 
thrill  of  fascination  will  applaud  our 
servicemen  and  thank  them  for  the 
manhood  and  the  courage  they  have  dis- 
played in  stripping  the  masks,  as  well  as 
the  zoot  suits,  from  these  loathsome 
criminals  and  protecting  innocent  Amer- 
ican girls  from  their  beastly  attacks. 


Reduction  of  Federal  Employment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18,  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  reducing  Federal  employment.  I 
have  personally  received  letters  from 
constituents  protesting  top-heavy  and 
overstaffed  Federal  agencies.  One  of 
these  letters,  I  forwarded  to  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  McNutt,  Chairman  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  for  his 
study  and  his  answer.  To  this  letter,  he 
has  replied  in  detail,  giving  new  facts 
and  a  new  angle  for  further  thought  to 
this  highly  important  subject,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  employment  rolls  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  over  which 
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he  presides  as  chairman.  I  ask  that  his 
letter  be  reproduced  in  full  at  this  point: 
OrncE  FOR  EMEr.GENCT  Management. 

War  Manpower  Commission 
V,'ashington,  D.  C..  June  15,  1943. 
Hon.  OVEKTON  Bbooks, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brooks:  Tills  is  in  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  May  31,  referring  to  the 
letter  which  you  received  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Bur- 
ris  with  respect  to  employment  expansion  in 
the  Federal  service,  a  copy  of  which  he  for- 
warded direct  to  me. 

I  note  Mr.  Burris  says  the  statistics  in  ques- 
tion  referred  to  employment  by  war  agen- 
cies. The  term  "war  agencies"  Is  a  pretty 
all-incluslve  one,  as  you  know.  I*  assume 
Mr.  Burris  really  refers  to  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  however,  and  not  to  what  we 
In  Washington  think  of  as  war  agencies. 
Tlie  official  employment  figures  for  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  while  not  agreeing  ex- 
actly with  Mr.  Burris"  flgtires.  are  close 
enough. 

I  note  Mr.  Burris  says  "one  would  gain  the 
impression  from  these  figures  that  we  were 
fighting  the  war  with  civilians."  His  impli- 
cation is  that  this  use  of  civiliarw  is  a  rcpre- 
hensible  thing,  if  that  is  his  implication. 
I  must  emphatically  take  issue  with  him 
In  a  total  war  such  as  this  the  civilian  stands' 
in  support  of  the  troops;  he  is  fighting  this 
war  Just  as  surely  as  the  man  In  uniform. 
The  mamtenance  of  a  great  uniformed  army 
demands  a  tremendous  army  of  civUian  work- 
ers. The  concept  of  sending  soldiers  to  fight 
without  guns,  tanks,  planes,  equipment,  food 
and  other  necessaries  is  a  most  ridiculous 
one. 

Possibly  Mr.  Burris  fails  to  recogni«  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  civilian  employees 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  guns  (rifles 
machine  guns,  naval  guns,  antiaircraft  gtins! 
etc.).  and  ammunition:  repair  and  fitting  of 
ships;  repair  and  maintenance  of  airplanes- 
manufacture  of  various  essential  items  of 
clothing  and  equipment  for  troops;  the  de- 
velopment, design,  and  production  of  new 
devices  of  war— radar  for  example.  Does  Mr 
Burns  realize  that.  Included  in  thU  clvUlan' 
personnel  of  which  he  Is  so  critical,  are  the 
transport  crews  of  Army  transports,  carry- 
ing troops  and  supplies  to  our  bases  abroad? 
Does  he  realize  that  it  Is  civilian  employees 
of  these  two  Departments  who  maintain  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  Is  vital  to  our  war 
plans?  Does  he  know  tUat  it  is  civilian  em- 
ployees of  these  two  Departments  who  did 
the  repair  and  rehabUltation  work  In  Hawaii 
following  Pearl  Harbor,  and  who  continue  to 
man  the  maintenance  and  repair  yards  there? 
Without  these  civilian  employees  the  solders* 
famUies  would  have  difficulty  getting  their 
Just  allotments  to  help  meet  expense. 

Mr.  Burris  makes  a  point  of  the  civUlan 
employees  of  these  two  departments  expand- 
ing   at    a   faster    percentage   rate    than    the 
armed  forces.    This.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  natural 
and  to  be  expected.     CerUlnly  I  suspect  Mr 
Bums  would  have  been  the  first  to  complain 
If,  due  to  scarcity  of  civUian  personnel,  young 
men  had  been  inducted  and  left  without  uni- 
forms, equipment,  food,  etc.,  for  long  periods 
of  time.     I  do  not  claim  there  has  been  no 
wastage  of  men  or  money  In  our  war  effort 
In  any  great  and  rapid  conversion  from  peace 
to  war  there  will  Inevitably  be  certain  wast- 
ages of  manpower,     i  do  not.  however    be- 
lieve they  have  been  as  great  or  as  blame- 
worthy as  Mr.  Burris  would  have  the  country 
feel.  ' 

Pew  people  consider  the  civilian  worker  In 
a  private  plant  manufacturing  gxuia  or  other 
mtmitions  of  war  to  be  a  alacker  or  un- 
patriotic; If  he  is  employed  by  the  FMeral 
Government,  however.  In  similar  manufac- 
tiu-ing  actlvlUes  he  seems  to  becomev  In  ttm 
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minds  of  many,  a  draft  evader.  It  to  a  typ« 
of  thlnfclng  that.  tranJdy,  puzzles  and  dlsturba 
me. 

Among  the  so-called  ncmwar  agencies  which 
Mr.  Burrts  mentions  Is  my  own  agency — the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  Here  lir.  Burrts 
has  figures  which  seem  to  show  an  Increase 
of  68.5  percent.  This  apparent  Increase  la  not 
m  real  one,  as  the  f  oUowtng  figures  will  show : 

Federal  Security  Agency 


Office  of  the  Administra- 
tor .  

Sorisi  Security  Bosrd 

PnblicIIcalUi  Scrvkv 

Natioosl  Youth  Aflminlf- 
tratton 

OAcaof  Education 

Civilisn  Conservation 
Corps 

Freedmen's  Hospital 

Pt.  KliiaN'ths 

7ood  and  Uros  Adminis- 
tration  

Employment  Service 


Jane 
IMO 


An- 
fxuH 
1012 


October  1043 


Accncy  C.S.C 


»'  1,471 
12.1M!l4,0Se| 

8.1«4|U.310 

a.  1??'  1,207'. 
2751      0041 

tST?!        6W 

34.V;    (I)     I 

1.832,  1.802; 


0611      823 


1,410 
13,525 
13,770 


1.410 
13.525 
13,362 


13,511 
058         658 


43 
1,866 


43 

40S 

1,866 

825 


20,  b32   Sa  &32 


Total 2^5T1|34,522^    52.938J  66.449 


'  Indnded  in  Public  Health  Service  figures. 

Note  that  In  the  Civil  Service  figures  for 
October  1943 — which  are  the  figures  used  by 
Mr.  Burrls — the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion Is  shown  as  having  13.611  employees. 
The  agency's  own  report  shows  none.  The 
National  Youth  Admlrlstratlon  was  trans- 
temd  out  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  by 
Kxecutlve  order  of  September  17,  1943,  and 
consequently  was  not  reported  by  the  agency. 
Tb«  ClvU  Service  Commission,  however,  did 
not  receive  detailed  figures  covering  the 
transfer  in  time  to  correct  its  October  figures. 
On*  other  factor  here  should  be  emphasized, 
too,  for  dazlflcatlon.  The  National  Youth 
Administration  Is  shown  In  1940  and  In 
August  1043  as  having  a  relatively  small 
numbsr  of  anployees.  In  October  1943  the 
GhrU  Service  Commlwtson  shows  for  Natlbnal 
Touth  Admlnlstratkm,  13.611.  an  apparent 
tncrease  of  about  13.000.  This  Increase  re- 
sults from  Including  as  employees  persons 
who  had  previously  been  technically  called 
"project  workers"  and  not  eonslcLered  as  em- 
ployees. There  was  no  actual  increase  as 
tbess  persons  had  been  on  the  project  pay 
roUs  but.  by  an  earlier  ruling  from  the 
Comptroller  General  were  not  lotted  upon  as 
"smployees."  Thus,  the  figures  are  really  as 
follows: 


Innen,  1»40 

Anc.  SI,  1943 

Oct.  SI.  IM3 

Agency 

C.  8.  C. 

96,571 
Bnbtract  Employ 

H533 
ment  Service 

53,938 
30,832 

06.440 
20.833 

fisbtract  Natiooal  Youth  Admia- 
ittntloD 

3^100 

411^617 
13.511 

St  106 

Thus  the  Increase  between  June  30.  1940. 
and  October  31.  1942.  U  really  only  6.535  or 
ao  J  percent.  All  of  this  increase  practically 
Is  In  the  United  SUtes  PtibUc  Health  Service, 
whose  work  has  been  greatly  expanded  by 
the  war  as  you  know. 

I  feel  as  strongly  as  anybody  that  we  must 
maks  every  effort  to  keep  the  slse  of  the 
civilian  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
tba  minimum  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  getting  our  Job  done.  It  is  not  pcs- 
•Ode,  liowttver.  to  stop  dead  on  all  so-caUed 
Bonwar  activities,  mere  are  many  peace- 
time activities  of  the  Govemmfent  which 
must  be  coatlnuMl  In  wartime;  la  fact,  quits 


often  the  war  lays  an  increased  burden  upon 
them.  The  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admlntstra- 
tlou  might  be  taken  as  illu£tratlve  of  peace- 
time, non-war  agencies  whose  work,  under 
pressure  of  war's  detoands,  takes  on  added 
Importance  and  requires  added  staff. 

I  deplore  any  wastage  of  manpower  of 
which  the  Government  agencies  may  have 
been  guilty;  I  wonder,  however,  if  it  is  hu- 
manly possible  to  move  from  peace  to  war  as 
rapidly  as  we  have  had  to  do  without  wastage. 

I  believe  all  responsible  public  officials  are 
trying  to  do  a  sincere  job.  Effectiveness  is 
not  enhanced,  however,  by  destructive  at- 
tacks on  the  good  faith  of  public  servants.  It 
is  dangerous  to  draw  conclusions  from  cold 
statistics  unless  the  factors  Included  in  the 
statistics  are  thoroughly  known. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  V.  McNtrrr, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  see  a  re- 
turning interest  In  the  matter  of  reduc- 
ing Federal  employment.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  recommending  a  reduction 
of  several  agencies  and  departments  of 
government  by  some  41,000  persons.  Our 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Hon.  Robert  Ramspeck,  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  his  recent  report  show- 
ing prospective  employment  is  being 
reduced  by  some  300,000  i-ersons;  and 
now  I  am  glad  to  report  that  sentiment 
is  crystallizing  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  reduction  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment by  100,000  persons. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  should  not  re- 
duce Government  employment  to  the 
point  that  the  normal  functions  of  gov- 
ernment are  crippled,  and  we  should 
most  assuredly  not  make  reductions 
which  will  hurt  the  war  effort.  On  the 
other  hand,  reductions  in  employment 
which  will  promote  efBciency  and  econ- 
omy in  government  should  be  encour- 
aged and  should  be  the  goal  toward 
which  we  in  this  Congress  should  drive. 
In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  most  enlight- 
ening to  have  statements  like  the  one 
set  forth  above  from  Chairman  McNutt 
as  a  guide  so  that  In  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce, we  will  not  hopelessly  Injure  or 
retard  the  proper  operation  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency. 


YUagt  for  the  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

or  OBSCOM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridajf.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24) .  1943 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
niunber  of  years  one  of  the  great  leaders 
in  the  crusade  for  adequate  air  power 
has  been  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  McCarranI.  A  copy  of 
Shipmate  recently  came  to  my  office,  and 
I  read  with  very  great  Interest  an  article 
by  the  able  Senator  entitled  "Wings  for 
tht    Future."     It    Is    an    Impressive. 


thoughtful  article,  and  should  be  gen- 
erally read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WINGS  roa  THE  rUTUSB 

(By  Senator  Pat  McCabbak,  of  Nevada) 

Development  of  aviation  in  the  post-war 
world  will  involve  changes  mere  revolution- 
ary than  the  change  from  the  early  horseless 
carriage  to  the  modern  high  powered  and 
streamlined  motor  car. 

These  changes  probably  will  take  place 
wiihin  a  span  of  not  more  than  5  years,  as 
compared  with  the  more  than  40  years  re- 
quired for  the  development  of  the  automobile 
to  its  present  high  state  of  efficiency. 

Immediately  following  the  war.  giant  trans- 
port planes  will  come  Into  general  use;  but 
these  planes,  with  a  probable  ceiling  of 
3.5.000  feet,  will  be  only  the  forerunner  of 
the  true  stratosphere  planes  which  will  fol- 
low them.  The  speed  and  range  of  these 
stratosphere  planes — primarily  ^passenger 
carriers — will  be  such  as  to  make  a  policy  of 
economic  isolation  Impossible  for  any  coun- 
try on  the  globe. 

Huge  cargo  planes  without  bodies — true 
flying  wings — will  becorne  tlie  commonplcce 
vehicle  of  international  transportation  lor 
virtually  all  articles  end  commodities  as  to 
which  the  time  factor  between  production 
and  delivery  has  any  considerable  importance. 
Ei-.cineers  already  have  prepared  designs  for 
such  a  flying  wing,  to  have  a  loaded  weight  of 
175.000  poimds,  of  which  more  than  half  will 
be  useful  load. 

To  feed  main  routes  of  transcontinental 
and  transoceanic  air  transport,  both  heli- 
copters and  cargo  gliders  will  come  Into  major 
use.  The  Navy  has  been  experimenting  with 
helicopters  in  its  antisubmarine  oampaign, 
and  helicopters  soon  will  be  In  large-scale 
production  for  lend-lease.  The  use  of  gliaer 
pick-up  technique  has  been  highly  developed 
by  the  Army  for  troop-carrying  purposes  and 
this  same  technique  will  be  adopted  for  com- 
mTcial  loads  In  the  post-war  era. 

Domestic  air  lines  in  the  United  States  will 
fly  more  than  6.000,000,000  passenger-miles 
in  1946.  more  than  four  times  the  distance 
flown  in  1941,  according  to  a  prediction  by 
William  A.  M.  Burden.  Special  Aviation  As- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  Jones. 

Transoceanic  and  Intercontinental  flying 
by  American  passenger  planes  will  show  a 
six -fold  increase  in  1946  over  1941,  Mr.  Burden 
predicts.  Fulfillment  of  this  prediction  hangs 
on  conditions  likely  to  be  largely  affected  by 
the  outcome  of  the  present  world  war. 

Nationalistic  Interests  will  foster  the  major 
problem  in  expansion  of  global  aviation  dur- 
ing the  post-war  period. 

United  States  air  transport  companies  to- 
day are  flying  more  than  60.000  route-miles 
through  and  between  bases  all  over  the  world. 
However,  these  bases,  mainly  developed  by 
American  money,  are  precluded  from  u<5e  in 
post-war  commercial  aviation.  They  are  for 
wartime  purposes  only,  and  not  for  civil 
aviation,  so  far  as  their  use  is  now  deflned; 
and  the  routes  now  being  flown  probably  are 
not  in  all  cases  the  logical  routes  for  post- 
war air  commerce.  Further,  many  of  the 
bases  now  In  use  are  on  foreign  soil,  and  many 
of  the  routes  now  being  flown  traverse,  <rf 
necessity,   the  skies  above  foreign  lands. 

The  need  for  some  International  under- 
standing regarding  post-war  air  travel  and 
air  commerce  is  very  clear.  As  the  basis  for 
such  an  International  understanding,  we 
must  have  an  Integrated,  coordinated,  con- 
sistent plan  and  program  for  development 
of  oxir  own  commercial  avlaUon  In  the  post* 
war  world. 
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S>wever,  nothing  should  be  done  by  this 
country  that  would  for  a  moment  release 
American  sovereignty  and  absolute  control 
of  the  air  over  and  about  American  owned 
or   controlled   territory. 

However  Utopian  may  be  our  view  of  in- 
ternational relationships,  post-war,  the  pres- 
ent world  conflict  has  demonstrated,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  nationalist 
views  and  thoughts  are  prevailing  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  will  continue  to  prevail 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  our  thoxights 
and  calculations  for  world  harmony,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  our  national  welfare, 
and  our  patriotic  concepts. 

Commercial  air  transport  "WW'tHf  are  re- 
ported to  be  thinking  along  the  lines  of 
setting  up  an  air  transport  czar  with  vir- 
tually unlimited  powers  over  the  destinies 
of  commercial  aviation,  both  domestic  and 
Internatloiua.  While  It  must  be  apparent 
that  unification  of  piupose,  development, 
and  direction  Is  essential  to  our  post-war  air 
supremacy,  serious  consideration  must  be 
given  to  whether  such  unification  Is  to  be 
achieved  through  delegations  of  powers  to 
a  caar  selected  or  agreed  upon  by  aviation 
Interests,  or  through  a  proper  exercise  of 
regulatory  and  other  power:;  by  an  appro- 
priate Government  agency.  Our  form  of 
government  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  pro- 
motion of  a  czar  of  any  kind,  and  no  agency 
can  be  tolerated  under  our  constitutional 
democracy  that  would  for  a  moment  tran- 
scend the  power  of  control  of  the  people 
through  their  Congress. 

The  British  are  In  one  respect  better  off 
than  we  are  with  regard  toabUIty  to  plan  for 
conversion  of  wartime  flying  to  peacetime  air 
transport.  WhUe  vlrtuaUy  all  flying  tn  Great 
Britain  today  still  Is  imder  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  the  British  government  Is  planning  to 
extricate  It  from  military  domination  solely: 
and  the  Royal  Air  Force  Transport  Conunand', 
While  It  completely  subordinates  civil  avia- 
tion to  military  necessity,  is  being  operated 
with  a  clear  view  to  the  need  for  civilian  air 
transportation  after  the  war,  and  to  the  de- 
sirability, from  the  British  viewpoint,  of  as- 
suring British  dominance  In  post-war  world 
aviation. 

Capt.  H.  H.  Balfotir,  British  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Air.  has  warned  that  after 
the  war  "all  bets  will  be  off"  on  routes  now 
being  flown  by  American  transports,  for  war 
purposes,  In  or  over  the  British  Empire. 

Canadian  policy  on  air  transiwrt  has  been 
officially  summed  up  as  follows: 

'The  Government  sees  no  good  reason  for 
changing  its  policy  that  trans-Canada  air- 
lines Is  the  sole  Canadian  agency  which  may 
operate  International  air  services. 

"Within  Canada  trans-Canada  airlines  will 
continue  to  operate  on  transcontinental  sys- 
tems, and  such  other  services  of  a  main  line 
character  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Government. 

"Competition  between  air  services  over  the 
same  route  will  not  be  permitted,  whether 
between  a  publicly  owned  service  and  a  pri- 
vately owned  service  or  between  two  pri- 
vately owned  services." 

In  liexlco,  according  to  Gen.  Alberto 
Salinas  Carranza.  Chief  of  the  Mexican  De- 
partment of  Civil  Aeronautics,  American  avi- 
ation companies  Intending  to  own  ground  fa- 
cilities must  Incorporate  subsidiary  Mexican 
companies.  Mexico  'Hooks  with  favor"  on 
tlje  growth  of  Mexican  air  lines  doing  do- 
mfestic  bxislness  and  expanding  Into  foreign 
fields,  according  to  General  Carranza. 

Other  countries  which  concern  themselves 
with  the  post-war  aviation  problem  approach 
It  from  similar  nationalistic  viewpoints. 

When  the  First  World  War  ended,  the 
United  States  had  within  reach  Its  greatest 
<^>portunIty  for  sea  power.  It  did  not  grasp 
that  opportunity.  American  shipping  Inter- 
ests saw  the  opporttmlty,   but  no  one  else 
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did:  the  great  American  public  was  sick  of 
all  phases  of  Internationalism. 

After  the  present  war  we  shall  have  a  simi- 
lar opportunity  for  establishing  oxir  power 
over  the  great  ocean  of  the  air.  Whether 
m  not  we  grasp  that  oppotunlty  will  depend 
in  large  part  on  piiblic  Interest  In  or  public 
Indifference  to  the  t^porttmlty,  and  the 
problems  which  It  Involves. 

.Post-war  air  policy  and  post-war  roarltlme 
policy  must  and  will  be  closely  tied  together. 
Foreign  trade  has  been  our  greatest  industry 
for  more  than  a  generation.  The  dominant 
position  In  our  national  economy  which  has 
heretofore  been  held  by  our  merchant  marine 
will  be  held,  after  this  war,  not  by  oTir  mer- 
chant marine  alone,  but  hand-ln-hand  by 
our  merchant  marine  and  our  merchant  air 
force. 

Just  how  far  post-war  naval  policy  and 
poet-war  air  policy  are  to  be  Integrated  Is  a 
matter  which  should  be.  and  undoubtedly  Is, 
receiving  most  serious  consideration  by  our 
naval  planners.  This  Is  a  pomt  on  which  I 
do  not  hold  myself  out  as  an  expert;  but  I 
feel  very  strongly  that.  In  resolving  the  Issues 
Involved,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  avoid 
certain  mistakes  which  have  In  the  past  been 
made  with  respect  to  naval  policy. 

The  Navy  today  is  spending  lives  to  redeem 
the  mistakes  of  Its  prewar  critics. 

The  Navy  Is  too  busy  fighting  a  war  to  take 
time  out  for  re<;rimlnatlons — too  biisy  to 
point  out  that  It  Is  fighting  that  war  against 
odds  foisted  upon  it  by  legislative  errors  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years.  But  It  Is  Important 
that  someone  should  point  out  this  fact,  for 
It  must  be  clear  that  we  shall  face  Immedi- 
ately after  this  war  naval  decisions  equally 
as  grave  as  those  recently  made  clear  by  hind- 
sight. These  dedslona.  of  course,  will  by  no 
means  be  confined  to  matters  affecting  avia- 
tion. None  of  these  decisions  should  be  de- 
ferred through  public  or  legislative  apathy, 
nor  allowed  to  suffer  by  quick  disposal  at  a 
post-war  conference  without  a  long  beck- 
ground  of  public  analysis. 

Each  year  the  Navy  submits  to  Comgrees  Its 
estimates  of  otir  naval  needs — eattmates  z«p- 
resentlng  the  best  thought  on  foreign  naval 
developments,  changes  and  trends  In  world 
political   strategy,   and   technical   advances. 
The  Navy's  recommendations,  submitted  in 
connection  with  these  estimates,  both  grow 
out  of  and  sum  up  analyses,  made  by  the  most 
highly  trained  specialists  In  the  Department, 
respecting  our  position  among  the  world  pow- 
ers, and  respecting  the  type  and  size  of  Navy 
which  we  must  mamtaln  for  mintwiiim  safety. 
But  untU  the  outbreak  of  the  prcoent  war 
each  naval  approprlatloa  bill  in  its  tiim  be- 
came a  subject  of  varied  onslaughts,  ranging 
from  sniping  to  mass  attack.    A  parade  of 
witnesses  appeared  at  the  congTeastonal  hear- 
ings to  dispute  Item  after  Item  of  the  Navy's 
estimates  and  recommendations.    Tbeae  wit- 
nesses challenged  what  they  Inferred  to  be 
the  Navy's  foreign  policy.   Tliey  hacked  at  the 
size  of  the  fleet.     They  quibbled  over  the 
proportions  of  Its  ccmpooents.     Tbej  even 
took  Issue  with  the  caliber  of  guns. 

Each  atmual  liming  In  this  contest  of  pro- 
fessional naval  (^mion  verstis  civilian  opin- 
ion exhumed  an  old  problem  for  Congress: 
Whether  to  be  gvilded  by  a  multitude  of  lay- 
men with  a  constitutional  right  to  be  heard 
or  whether  to  accept  the  flnrttng*  of  profes- 
sional naval  authorities  who  have  devoted 
lifetimes  to  the  understanding  of  their  spe- 
cialties. The  successive  Congresses  have 
shovm  no  agreement  on  this  basic  problem, 
with  the  result  that  many  a  man  who  listened 
to  wrong  coimsel  In  the  year  before  the  war 
iB  having  troubled  sleep  after  reading  about 
the  Herculean  odds  which  his  vote  be- 
queathed the  Navy. 

The  thread  of  this  mimmriy^  has  run 
throtigh  every  naval  appropriation  bill  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  last  war  and  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war.    It  oolored  our 
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decision  at  the  Disarmament  CongrsM  when 
Congress  acceded  to  the  fnood  of  the  times 
and  concurred  on  the  scrapping  of  tonnage 
m  a  fateful  bet  on  world  peace.  It  has 
slashed  nearly  every  naval  estimate  submitted 
In  the  years  between  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference and  Pearl  Harlyv.  And  the  con- 
flicting opinions  of  laymen  and  experts  flow- 
ered during  the  era  when  ths  Issue  took  the 
Illogical  lat>el  of  "airplane  against  battle- 
ship." ThMB  over  the  years  was  erected  tbe 
structure  which  was  In.  existence  m  Decem- 
ber 1941. 

Whatever  the  diape  of  the  post-wv  world. 
and  whatever  the  agreements  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  shall  insist  that  the  defeated 
enemy  be  disarmed — completely,  beyond  pos- 
sibility of  clrcrmiYentlon.  and  for  many  years 
to  come.  When  this  has  come  to  pass,  we 
can  expect  the  universal  hunger  for  peace  to 
overflow  Into  the  argument  t>\»t.  with  th* 
disappearance  of  an  armed  enemy,  and  condi- 
tional upon  his  remaining  disarmed,  there  la 
no  longer  any  need  for  a  fleet.  Bolstered  by 
the  post-war  economy  wave,  this  contention 
wUl  have  many  adherents. 

By  the  same  token,  we  can  expect  many 
shadings  of  opinion  on  the  question  of 
whether  our  country  shall  participate  In  proj- 
ecu  forAlUed  policing  of  the  world:  and.  con- 
tingent on  oiu-  decision  to  participate,  th« 
degree  at  naval  participation  and  participa- 
tion of  the  naval  air  arm.  within  such  a  mili- 
tary establishment.  It  nuy  be  that  extrem- 
ists will  attempt  to  read  an  elegy  to  naval 
power,  and  to  short-circuit  naval  evolution 
by  advocating  world  poUdng  by  avUtion 
alone. 

Probably  we  may  expect  pre— ore  not  only 
for  this  doctrine  but  also  for  Its  corollary  that 
If  the  police  role  should  be  ahouldarcd  by 
aviation,  it  should  be  performed  tiy  com- 
mercial air  liners  rather  than  by  the  armed 
services.  This  Issue,  o^  course.  Is  a  straw 
man  because  the  record  shows  a  highly  com- 
mendable degree  of  hannony  betweeu  tha 
Navy  and  private  transport  auslllartaa.  But 
while  the  naval  air  arm  properly  has  shown 
no  aspiration  for  the  functions  perfonned  by 
private  entwprlse.  there  are  Indications  that 
the  role  may  be  urged  upon  It 

Equally  bound  up  In  the  «keln  of  naval 
policy  is  the  question  of  the  mnnber  of  orer- 
seas  bases  we  should  have,  the  nature  of  our 
sovereignty  over  them,  and  whether  they 
should  be  conceived  as  joint  bass  or  for  the 
use  of  aircraft  alone. 

Ultimately,  most  at  the  argument  prob- 
ably will  settle  Into  two  main  lines  of  opin- 
ion: The  nature  and  degree  of  our  participa- 
tion in  a  world  concert,  and  whether  our 
military  role  therein  shall  aacrlflee  naval 
power  to  air  power.  My  own  podtlan.  though 
based  on  many  years  of  advocacy  d  air  power, 
does  not  include  the  usual  condemnation  at 
ships  which  Is  onmmon  to  air  enthusiasts. 
To  take  such  a  dogmatic  stand  is  to  slur  the 
Navy's  brilliant  role  in  every  engagement  be- 
tween Midway  and  the  present  Instant. 

Ahead  of  us  lie  tba  normal  and  lusty  dis- 
agreements Inherent  to  a  peopla  whose  na- 
tional dedsiooa  are  made  tqr  democratte  proc- 
eases.  Tbm  laraes  will  try  the  souls  of  what- 
ever men  in  OongrMs  must  cast  the  portcn- 
tious  votes.  But  *»»^yh  we  may  see  much 
contention  between  the  partisans  of  avia- 
tion and  the  tMf*%n*ftmnf  mtut  will  design 
the  new  patterns  at  naval  power,  it  la  doubt- 
ful there  will  be  any  baste  conflict.  A  safe 
guide  to  future  tjunyt^g  h^a  been  furnished 
by  Admiral  King,  who  recently  said: 

"I  know  of  no  sna  going  naval  oOcer  who 
does  not  imderstand  thoroughly  that  avia- 
tion is  the  sine  qua  non  at  almost  every 
phase  of  modem  warfare.  Llkewlae.  I  tauyw 
of  no  such  officer  who  holds  that  avlatioB 
by  Itself  will  wm  the  war.  I  think  w«  all 
realize  that  It  Is  ooordlnattan  that  oounta; 
and  that  we  must  maks  the  tw^inwrtiim  u^e  at 
whatever  weapon  will  be  most  effective  under 
a  given  set  of  condlttona." 


If 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Aid  for  Resort  Owners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wiacoNsiH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18,  1943 

Mr.  O-KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention  today  to  a 
very  serious  war  casualty.  This  serious 
casualty  exists  not  only  in  my  district 
but  in  other  districts  in  northern  Min- 
nesota and  northern  Michigan.  In 
northern  Wisconsin,  in  the  past  20  years, 
hard-working  and  honest  people  have 
taken  over  lands  near  the  lakes  and  have 
turned  them  into  high-grade  resorts.  If 
It  were  not  for  the  courage  and  Initia- 
tive of  these  people,  northern  Wisconsin 
would  be  barren  and  cut-over  wasteland. 
These  resorts  have  fulfilled  a  very  useful 
purpose  In  our  national  life.  Vacation- 
ists from  every  i)art  of  America  have 
flooded  to  these  resorts  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
of  hay -fever  victims  have  used  this  area 
as  their  haven. 

In  the  past  10  years  these  resort  own- 
ers in  northern  Wisconsin  have  expand- 
ed and  invested  heavily  in  improvements 
In  order  to  accommodate  vacationists 
and  convalescents.  Many  of  these  prop- 
erties are  heavily  mortgaged.  In  north- 
em  Wisconsin  alone  the  combined  value 
of  these  A-1  resofts  exceeds  $20,000,000. 
This  is  a  heavy  investment  and  the  larg- 
est single  business  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin. The  bread  and  butter  of  northern 
Wisconsin  depends  upon  the  welfare  of 
these  resorts.  If  they  continue  to  exist, 
northern  Wisconsin  has  a  future.  If 
they  are  driven  into  bankruptcy  and  lose 
their  resorts,  the  future  of  northern 
Wisconsin  is  not  very  bright. 

These    resort    owners,    everyone    of 
them,  are  great  Americans.    They  have 
worked  hard  and  they  have  gambled  all 
their  savings  in  that  enterprise.    We 
have  a  situation  which  has  arisen  now 
which  has  made  this  business  a  war 
casualty.     A  lack  of  gasoline  and  rubber 
has  shut  the  doors  to  vacationists  and 
convalescents.     The     desire     of     every 
American  is  to  remain  on  the  job  for  the 
duration  and  this  has  likewise  made  this 
enterprise  a  war  casualty.    For  the  du- 
ration the  investments  in  the  resort  busi- 
ness are  in  a  very  critical  state.    It  be- 
hooves the  Goverimient  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  this  great  American  business  as 
It  has  come  to  the  aid  of  other  classes. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  resorts, 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  will  have  little 
If  any  business,  the  taxes  must  be  paid. 
the  Interest  on  the  mortgage  must  be 
paid  and  the  payments  on  the  mortgage 
must  be  paid.    These  enterprising  p)eo- 
ple  have  every  right  to  expect  that  they 
be  given  aid  to  hold  on  to  their  business 
so  that  their  sons  who  are  fighting  on 
every  battle  front  in  the  world  will  have 
something  to  come  back  to.    All  these 
resort  owners  want  for  the  duration  Is 
an  honest  opportunity  to  hang  on  to 
what  they  have.    Our  Government  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  other  groups  in  such 


a  crisis  and  I  feel  it  should  come  to  the 
aid  of  these  people. 

For  that  reason  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  calling  for  an  appropriation  of  $25.- 
000,000  to  be  divided  as  follows:  Five  mil- 
lion dollars  of  this  sum  to  be  allotted  to 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  en- 
abling them  to  make  loans  at  3  percent 
interest  to  any  resort  owner  who  needs 
the  money  to  pay  his  taxes,  his  interest, 
and  his  principal  on  the  mortgage.  This 
loan  to  be  paid  back  within  5  years  after 
the  cessation  of  gasohne  and  tire  ration- 
ing. This  appropriation  provides  also 
that  these  loans  be  available  until  6 
months  after  the  cessation  of  gasoline 
and  tire  rationing. 

This  bill  which  I  have  introduced  ap- 
propriates $20,000,000  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  be  used  in  sending 
convalescent  soldiers,  sailors,  marines, 
and  coast  guardsmen  to  these  resorts  at 
rates  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  and  the  resort  owners.  This 
$20,000,000  will  also  be  available  to  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  for  the  leasing  and 
purchase  of  any  resort  for  convalescing 
purposes. 

We  already  need,  and  we  are  going  to 
need  very  soon,  many  more  facilities  for 
the  adequate  care  of  the  convalescent 
veterans.  Northern  Wisconsin  alone  has 
facilities  available  to  take  care  of  more 
than  20,000  convalescing  veterans.  It 
would  be  unwise  for  our  Government  to 
turn  its  back  at  these  facilities  in  north- 
ern Wisconsin  already  available.  All 
that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  provide  the 
fimds  for  that  piu-pose.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  useless  expenditure  of  huge 
siuns  of  money  for  the  building  of  huge 
hospitals  especially  when  materials  are 
as  critical  as  they  are  now.  We  in  north- 
em  Wisconsin  already  have  the  facilities 
available.  They  are  already  built.  They 
are  and  will  be  idle  for  the  duration.  It 
is  only  good  sound  business  judgment  to 
make  use  of  them. 

And  in  our  making  use  of  them  for 
convalescing  purposes,  our  Government 
is  not  only  meeting  its  obligation  to  the 
veteran  but  will  also  go  down  in  history 
as  saving  the  most  important  business  in 
northern  Wisconsin.  I  hope  that  the  de- 
liberations of  this  great  body  in  this 
great  hour  of  peril  will  find  the  time  to 
give  this  bill  honest  consideration  and 
wholehearted  support. 


War  and  Peace  Regulations 

EXTENSION  OF  REJ^IARKS 

OF 

KON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18,  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  recently  came  to  my  attention 
that  certain  large  interests,  inspired  by 
selfish  motives,  have  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  hammer  regulation  W  into  per- 
manent law.  Regulation  W,  a  Govern- 
ment order  requiring  heavy  down  pay- 
ments on  most  purchases,  is  a  worth- 


while wartime  measure  designed  to  curb 
inflation.  When,  however,  these  inter- 
ests start  talking  about  it  as  a  peacetime 
measure.  I  am  going  to  oppose  them.  Its 
enactment  into  permanent  law  would 
cripple  industry  and  would  deny  to  the 
salaried  working  class  the  right  to  pur- 
cha.se  when  and  how  they  please.  It 
would  deprive  these  people  of  both  ne- 
cessities and  desired  luxuries. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  of  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Cheyney,  executive  director.  Re- 
tail Credit  Institute  of  America,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  Mr.  Cheyney  is  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  credit  and  his  organization, 
while  still  young,  shows  signs  of  that 
progressive  spirit  and  cooperation  with 
the  public  that  has  made  this  country  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth.  Mr.  Cheyney's 
attitude  toward  regulation  W  as  a  peace- 
time measure  warrants  the  attention  of 
every  sound-thinking  American.  His  re- 
marks should  be  studied  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  A  recent  paper  he  pre- 
pared for  a  conference  of  retail  credit 
managers  is  as  clear,  concise,  and  schol- 
arly an  exposition  of  regulation  W  as 
could  be  found  anywhere.  Following  are 
some  excerpts  of  the  paper: 

Here  for  the  first  time  In  20  years,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  all  time,  you,  represent- 
ing great  retail  establishments,  are  proposing 
a  regulation  by  law  which  definitely  and 
permanently  restricts  my  right  as  a  citizen 
to  make  a  contract.  Gentlemen — I  cannot 
say  it  too  emphatically — keep  your  hands  off 
my  right  of  contract. 

May  I  put  it  another  way?  You  may  regu- 
late yourselves  as  much  as  you  please  and 
until  doomsday  if  you  wish,  but  do  not  plan 
to  regulate  me  after  this  war  is  over. 

You  may  be  my  purchasing  agent,  but  the 
contract  between  you  and  me — and  I  speak 
for  millions  of  Americans,  I  am  sure — gives 
you  not  one  iota  of  authority  to  tell  me  by 
law  what  terms  I  may  make  with  my  retailer 
down  on  the  corner.  He  and  I,  as  long  as 
this  country  lasts,  will  make  our  own  deals, 
thank  you. 

The  right  of  free  contract  Is  one  of  the 
natural  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  is  also 
a  property  right,  and  is  fully  protected  by 
the  Federal  and  State  constitutions.  It  is 
"or.e  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  citizen, 
embracing  the  right  •  •  •  to  acquire  and 
dispose  of  property." 

It  Is  hardly  likely  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  touch  this  right  In 
the  absence  of  war  or  calamity.  Certainly 
not  to  make  prcfit  come  more  easily.  Even 
in  the  war  emergency  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  acimmistratlDn  did  not  see  fit  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  authority  for  regulation  W,  but  took 
rather  the  path  more  fraught  with  problems 
cf  legality  and  speculated  upon  the  chances 
of  pa.s?ing  time. 

This  plan  is  un-American.  It  deliberately 
and  definitely  leaves  out  of  America's  great 
markets  the  least  fortunate  of  our  people, 
economically  .-^peaking.  It  would  make  per- 
manent the  theory  that  those  more  affluent 
financially  have  first  choice  of  all  America's 
goods. 

Gentlemen,  if  this  plan  had  not  been  p|o- 
pcsed  for  legislation  or  regulation;  If  to  the 
contrary  it  had  l>een  suggested  as  a  voluntary 
arrangement,  you  are  aware  that  It  would  as- 
sume the  proportions  of  the  most  gigantic 
monopoly  to  restrain  trade  ever  seen  in  this 
country. 

As  you  know,  the  authority  for  Regulation 
W  does  not  rest  upon  legielatlcn  applicable 
to  a  peace  era.  Its  continuation  In  peace 
without  further  legislation  \a  obviously  un- 
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con»tltutional.  Legislation  Itself  woiild  be 
of  doubtful  validity. 

Obviously  the  control  of  credit  as  you  have 
outlined  it  will  serve  your  ends.  It  will  help 
to  permanently  rechannel  business,  not  at  all 
as  It  was  channeled  In  the  pre-war  era,  but 
this  Isnt  so  important  to  the  Nation.  Is  It. 
It  win  save  you  money.  If  the  stores  of 
America  seek  Federal  regulation  and  legisla- 
tion to  cut  down  expense  of  operation,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  headaches,  then  you  will 
obviously  agree  that  credit  limitation  is  not 
the  only  one  that  fits  into  your  program. 

If  you  get  the  Government  to  help  you  re- 
fiMe  credit  to  certain  people  as  It  Is  proposed 
in  this  plan,  then  get  the  Government  to 
regtilate  your  advertising,  prohibit  your  lay- 
away,  stop  the  return  goods,  streamline  your 
delivery  service,  simplify  and  cheapen  your 
gift  wrapping  and  limit  the  amount  you  can 
charge  the  public  for  the  decoration  and  em- 
bellishment of  your  stores  and  all  the  rest  of 
these  costly  Ingredients. 

Be  careful,  I  say,  because  there  are  broad 
ramifications  of  the  problem  you  are  tackling. 
Be  careful  because  credit  limitation  by  law 
or  regulation  can  conceivably  boomerang  to 
the  expense  of  the  retail  fraternity.  Be  care- 
ful, because  If  you  once  permit  the  public  to 
feel  that  you  are  not  truly  its  purchasing 
agent,  years  of  advertising  will  not  undo  the 
harm  that  follows. 

This  right  to  contract:  Do  not  underesti- 
mate It.  I  believe  the  public  values  It.  Do 
not  put  retailing  in  the  position  of  having 
to  explain  why  It  should  have  dabbled  In  a 
national  limitation  of  one  of  the  funda- 
mental prerogatives  of  citizenship.  It  Is 
these  prerogatives  that  we  Insist  upon  here 
and  that  have  become  so  cheap  In  Nazi  and 
Fascist  Europe. 

Over  there  maybe  a  plan  such  as  you  are 
discussing  would  work  fairly  well.  But  even 
over  there  I  have  an  Idea  that  the  pwet-war 
era  will  see  unmistakable  developments  which 
would  make  It  dangerous  to  Its  advocates 
despite  these  20  years  of  training  in  the 
discipline  of  self-effacement. 

We  had  better  serve  the  people,  gentlemen. 
If  we  want  their  dollars.  We  had  better  not 
try  to  make  them  over,  reform  them,  tell 
them  how  to  save,  tell  them  under  what  cir- 
cumstances they  have  a  right  to  share  In 
using  the  great  developments  of  science  In 
this  age. 


Bird  Sapctnary  for  the  Dore  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  18*.  1943 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
war  we  can  be  certain  of  debt,  death,  and 
taxes.  In  addition,  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  still  be  a  world  full  of  people 
tired  of  strife.  Once  again  we  will  talk 
of  the  millennium  of  peace  as  we  have 
done  so  many,  many  times  before.  But 
in  the  past  we  have  attempted  to  locate 
the  wellsprings  of  world  peace  in  the 
midst  of  the  hotbed  of  war.  It  is  time 
we  thought  of  a  real  sanctuary  for  the 
dove  of  peace. 

The  following  article  from  the  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review  should  be  of  interest: 
(By  Ashley  E.  Holden) 

Spokane  ought  to  be  the  capital  ol  the 
United  Nations,  or  whatever  form  of  world 
federation  Is  set  up  after  the  war.    The  seat 


of  government  for  the  secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  Its  parliament  and 
court,  should  be  established  here  In  this 
friendly  atmosphere,  far  removed  from  Old 
World  Intrigues  and  Isolated  from  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  pressures  of  large  Indus- 
trial centers. 

It  readily  will  be  agreed  that  the  capital 
must  be  In  the  United  States,  for  the  success 
of  future  world  security  will  depend  upon  the 
leadership  of  this  Nation.  On  this  point, 
Lin  Mousheng.  speaking  at  the  Institute  for 
Post-War  Planning,  at  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,   recently  declared: 

"The  seat  of  the  United  Nations  govern- 
ment, I  think,  should  be  somewhere  In  the 
United  States.  There  are  several  reasuns. 
First,  and  foremost.  If  the  United  Nations 
government  is  to  be  established,  the  United 
States  Is  going  to  play  the  most  essential  and 
vital  role.  The  United  States  must  lead  the 
way. 

"The  people  In  the  Old  World — especially 
we  In  China — look  to  American  li^dershlp 
In  post-war  world  planning  and  reconstruc- 
tion. In  the  second  place,  the  United  States 
Is  so  happily  located  that  she  can  look  acre  ss 
both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  In  proper 
perspective.  Neither  the  Europeans  nor  the 
Asiatics  are  so  happily  located  mentally  or 
geographically." 

Spokane  Is  preeminently  qualified,  mental- 
ly and  geographically,  to  be  the  future  capi- 
tal of  the  world.  Theie  are  no  deep-set  racial 
or  national  animosities  here;  no  color  preju- 
dice or  labor  antipathies  to  obstruct  the 
course  of  Justice.  Spokane  has  been  free  from 
strife  and  would  thus  have  the  proper  men- 
tal attitude  necessary  for  the  growth  of  a 
new  world  order. 

Geographically,  Spokane  Is  Ideally  situated. 
Air  transportation  will  be  one  of  the  corner- 
stones cf  the  United  Nations.  Its  capital 
must  be  readily  accessible  to  the  powers  en- 
trusted with  the  maintenance  of  peace.  At 
the  same  time  Spokane  Is  far  enough  removed 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  preclude  any  dom- 
ination of  the  United  Nations  government  by 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Unquestionably  the  problems  of  tomorrow 
are  going  to  center  In  the  Pacific,  and  the 
commerce  and  political  activities  of  the  na- 
tions in  the  Pacific  area  are  going  to  predom- 
inate In  whatever  form  of  cooperative  govern- 
ment the  nations  of  the  world  devise. 

By  air.  Spokane  is  the  hub  of  the  world. 
Russia,  China,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  are  going  to  be  the  main  spokes  in  the 
international  wheel.  From  Moscow  to 
Spokane  by  air  is  less  than  4  days.  London 
is  no  farther  away.  Chunking,  or  wherever 
the  futi're  capital  of  China  may  be.  Is  closer 
to  Spokane  than  to  any  city  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Australia  Is  40  hours  by  air  from 
Spc^ane. 

The  landing  fields  and  facilities  for  han- 
dling the  air  trafllc  of  the  world  are  here  In 
Spokane.  I^xikane  is  centrally  situated. 
six>kane  has  the  right  mental  environment. 
Spokane  is  destined  to  be  the  light  metals 
capital  of  the  world  and  the  capital  of  the 
greatest  hydroelectric  power  empire  on  earth. 
I^xikane  ought  also  to  be  the  cultw'al  and 
political  capital  of  the  world. 

Geneva,  that  picturesque  city  In  Switzer- 
land, the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations,  has 
a  population  of  124.121.  Spokane  is  slightly 
larger.  But  Geneva  Is  much  harder  to  reach. 
Besides,  Geneva  belongs  to  the  old  order  and 
never  will  serve  again  as  an  international 
capital.  The  Hague,  where  the  World  Court 
once  sat.  is  a  city  of  436,568,  but  never  again 
will  It  be  the  scene  of  international  Jurispru- 
dence, for  Europe  may  be  prostrate  after  the 
war  for  years  to  oome. 

Spokane  Is  yoiuig  and  fresh  and  vigorous. 
Its  people  look  to  the  future,  particularly  to 
the  west,  across  the  Pacific.  In  man's  grop- 
ing for  a  better  world  order,  with  Justice  and 
amity  ruling  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  Spokane 
would  be  an  Ideal  location  for  the  capital  of 
the  world  I 


Control  of  OrcaniieJ  Sports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SUNDSTROM 

or  NSW  jnsET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  18,  1943 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  an  article  which  appeared  in  last 
night's  Washington  Everdng  Star  It  was 
reported  that  the  President  had  decided 
on  appointing  a  committee  to  attempt 
a  solution  of  the  war-bom  problems  con- 
fronting organized  sports.  If  the  Qov- 
emment  is  suddenly  aware  of  the  health 
and  morale  of  our  people,  why  does  It 
not  take  immediate  affirmative  action 
with  the  fool  situation?  Surely  nutri- 
tion Is  a  factor  of  the  first  order  in  main- 
taining health  and  developing  morale. 
The  food  supply  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  Government,  whereas, 
as  I  have  stated  before,  sports  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  sportsmen  and 
under  local  control. 

Even  tliough  the  members  of  the  con- 
templated committee  may  be  of  the 
highest  caliber  and  serve  without  pay, 
there  is  bound  to  be  an  expense  for 
the  taxpayers,  for  surely  this  commit- 
tee. In  order  to  function,  will  have  ad- 
ministrative, traveling,  and  organiza- 
tional expenses. 

I  stand  for  freedom  of  American 
sports.  Who  knows  but  that  Federal 
control  will  destroy  this  freedom.  Let 
us  direct  the  efforts  toward  the  proper 
distribution  of  food,  the  basis  of  health, 
but  do  not  create  an  agency  for  the  regi- 
mentation of  youth.  I  fear  that  under 
Government  control  records  will  be  made 
by  bureaucrats  and  not  by  athletes. 


Shorfctf e  of  AnuuJ  aid  Poahry  Feeds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  COLE 

or  mnointi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBEMTATIVB 

Friday,  June  18,  194i 

Mr.  COLE  of  Bdissouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remailcs  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  telegram: 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo..  June  It,  1943. 
Hon.  WiLUAic  C.  Cole. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Supplies  of  com  are  vital  to  production  ot 
beef,  pork,  poultry,  and  dairy  products.  Un- 
sound regulatlona  of  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration have  handicapped  feed  manttfactur- 
ers,  farmers,  and  feeders  now  for  many 
months.  Feeders  and  feed  manufaeturen 
In  this  area  are  now  virtually  out  of  com. 
Our  firm  has  205  bushels  to  get  us  through 
today,  whereas  otir  daily  requirement  Is  about 
12.000  btishels.  This  means  a  looa  In  pro- 
duction for  today  alone  of  approximate 
400  tons  animal  and  pcrultry  feeds,  and  60 
tons  com  meal  for  htunan  consumption. 
Office  of  Price  Administration  rules  and  reg- 
ulations during  the  past  6  or  8  months  have 
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prevented  my  flrm  from  manufacturing  for 
feeders  and  consumer!  tn  need  several  train- 
loads  of  feed  and  food.  Results  of  Office  of 
Price  Administration  have  gone  from  bad 
to  worse.  One  bad  sitxiatlon  corrected  by 
Office  of  Price  Administration  usually  has 
created  two  or  three  worse  ones.  Relief  has 
continuously  been  promised  during  the  past 
months,  but  matters  have  gone  from  bad 
to  worse  further.  The  roll-backs  proixwed  by 
the  President,  plus  subsidies  for  which  the 
next  generation  of  voters  will  pay,  apijears 
to  be  merely  a  political  stunt  to  get  votes 
and  to  beat  John  L.  Lewis.  I  have  heard 
much  unfavorable  comment  toward  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  fight  against  Lewis.  Many  are 
disgusted  with  the  President,  and  most  every- 
one with  Lewis.  The  roll-back  will  not  re- 
tard Inflation  but  rather  will  leave  money 
In  the  hands  of  the  people  to  buy  more  non- 
essentials. The  roll-back  subsidy  plan  ap- 
pears as  an  obvious  step  toward  Inflation. 
How  can  well-paid  workers  better  spend  their 
wages  than  for  butter,  meat,  and  coffee? 
Must  we  continue  to  ask  the  next  genera- 
tion to  pay  for  the  undeserved  ease  of  our 
generation?  Shouldn't  we  pay  as  we  go? 
May  I  respectfully  urge  that  Congress  again 
accept  Its  responsibilities?  Your  powers 
have  been  delegated  too  much  and  too  far 
to  the  administrative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. If  you  don't  get  in  and  pitch  some 
straight  balls  yourselves  this  country  Is  gomg 
to  face  famine,  bankruptcy,  and  general  de- 
moralisation. Just  leave  it  to  the  Imma- 
ture bureaucrats,  instead  of  exercising  vig- 
orously your  own  authority,  and  we  shall 
have  as  a  Natkn  more  grief  than  we  have 
ever  known  to  date.  Why  should  the  legis- 
lature of  the  best  nation  in  the  world  per- 
mit •  bureaucracy  to  wreck  us.  I  have  faith 
In  our  Legislatiu-e  and  Its  ability,  but  unused 
ttjs  of  no  value.  This  Nation  needs  ycur 
services  now  as  never  before.  I  hope  you 
will  give  your  best  attention  to  correct  the 
many  dangers  that  confront  us  here  at  home. 

Thomas  W.  Stalit. 


Our  Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  MILLER 

or  Missotnu 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav,  June  18.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the 
Rbcoro,  I  Include  the  following  letter 
which  was  received  by  me  from  the  Gard- 
ner Advertising  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
This  letter  also  appeared  as  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  un- 
der date  of  June  15: 

9r  LoxTis.  Mo..  June  1943. 

D«A«  Sni:  Out  of  this  wartime  crucible, 
our  way  of  life  wlU  emerge  uplifted,  united, 
and  inspired — or  be  transformed  in  an  after- 
Bath  of  post-war  confusion. 

What  can  you  do  now  to  protect  your 
•lake  In  poAt-war  freedom? 

Let's  look  at  the  thing— Instead  of  the 
name  What  are  the  materials  of  this  edifice 
we  call  our  way  of  life?  Who  were  the 
architects  and  builders?  Who  did  the  Job? 
Wbo  paid  the  bills?  Who  hold*  the  mortgage 
now? 

ThU  tlUe  search  takes  you  back  centuries. 
Bkger  Europeans  brought  their  families  to 
thU  land  of  Indiana  and  Incredible  hard- 
ships. Avidly  they  sought  freedom,  oppor- 
tunity, a  better  way  of  life.    They  were  the 


first  to  sanctify  this  land  of  ours  with  their 
blood  and  sweat  and  tears.  America  was 
founded  by  builders. 

Our  forefathers  brought  the  wheel  to  this 
soil,  though  it  was  a  bronze-age  invention 
and  a  vital  Industrial  tool  4,000  years  ago. 
In  the  wheel  you  see  the  embryo  of  our  way 
of  life. 

This  Nation  was  cut,  turned,  and  ham- 
mered out  of  a  wilderness.  The  frail  per- 
ished. The  strong  survived.  They  knew 
only  necessitous  Invention,  daring  initiative, 
fanatical  faith,  and,  by  all  current  stand- 
ards, Insufferable  work. 

A  few  worked  harder,  thought  longer, 
scrimped  and  saved  with  greater  zeal.  In 
time  they  built  bigger  log  cabins,  ate  better 
food,  enjoyed  leisure.  They  reaped  the 
ripened  fruits  of  toil,  the  profits  of  a  free, 
ccmpstltlve  community — the  essence  of  so- 
called  capitalistic  economy. 

Thanks  to  their  efforts,  and  their  oppor- 
tunities to  enlarge  those  hard-won  profit*. 
expansion  came  fast  in  America.  They  an- 
nihilated distance  and  gave  their  methods 
to  the  world.  They  took  the  pain  out  of 
work  and  paid  higher  wages.  They  out- 
stripped the  world  In  development  of  crea- 
ture comforts  and  made  available  a  standard 
of  living  no  other  nation  can  match.  For 
all  who  would  heed  them,  they  lit  the  twin 
lamps  of  human  liberty  and  human  dignity. 
They  gave  the  world  progress. 

The  builders  of  this  Nation  knew  no  labor 
czars,  no  pressure  groups,  no  paternal  gov- 
ernment as  we  know  them.  Their  tools  were 
few  but  true. 

They  built  history's  most  Imposing  struc- 
ture with  burning  desire,  flaming  courage — 
and  productive  money.  Yes,  our  Nation  is 
wealthy  today — but  not  because  it  started 
that  way. 

America  owes  Its  Industrial  and  financial 
prowess  to  the  genius  of  ordinary  men.  Men 
of  vision.  Men  who  hammered  ideas  into 
xiseful  goods.  Men  who  risked  life-savings 
on  materials  and  machines — to  put  their 
goods  in  the  market  places.  Men*  who  faced 
competition — and  thrived  on  it.  Men  who 
knew  the  evils  of  scarcity — and  the  blessings 
of  abxmdance.  Men  who  reinvested  "profit" 
to  build  better  products — sold  them  at  lower 
prices — and  made  the  cornucopia  a  symbol 
of  American  life. 

Those  are  the  materials,  the  bricks  and 
mortar,  of  "our  way  of  life."  Today,  as  al- 
ways, producers,  men  who  get  things  done, 
are  the  men  who  give  us  our  tempo,  our  di- 
rection, our  desciny.  Theirs  is  the  respon- 
sibility— in  common  with  millions  of  loyal 
workers — to  create  profits  from  production 
and  keep  this  Nation  in  vigorous  financial 
health.  i 

Theirs  is  the  shadow  which  stalks  Hitler 
in  his  hideout  Conversely,  theirs  is  the  In- 
spiration, the  hope,  the  salvation  of  this  em- 
battled world.  And  come  peace,  theirs  is  the 
economic  doctrine  which  must  prevail — If  we 
are  to  be  strong— if  we  are  to  be  free. 

Freedom  knows  no  distinctions.  If  Amer- 
ica Is  to  recapture  her  traditional  freedom  she 
must  do  so — across  the  board.  Partial  free- 
dom for  one  group  and  full  freedom  for  an- 
other won't  work— socially,  economically,  or 
geographically  Every  American  must  be 
free  tc  earn,  free  to  expand,  frt-e  to  match  hi* 
talenu  against  all  men.  That  is  the  spirit  of 
America. 

There's  the  glut  of  •capitali.iin  "— the  time- 
tested  foundation  of  "our  way  of  hie  "  It'i* 
the  story  to  tell  all  America.  It's  the  true 
story,  the  tnrllllng  story,  the  crucial  story 
which  must  be  told— If  you  are  to  protect 
your  sUke  in  post-war  freedom. 

Tell  it  in  these  words  or  your  own  words 
But  tell  it.    That's  one  way  to  do  your  share 
In  winning  the  peace — it  seems  to  us. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Garonks  Advirtising  Co. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'i  IVES 

Friday.  June  18,  1943 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem pre.^ented  by  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  records  of  the  Federal  Government,  a 
-serious  one  even  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  acute  as  the 
months  go  by.  The  quantity  of  records  in 
the  posses.sion  of  Federal  agencies  in  the 
Dict.-ict  of  Columbia  alone  increased 
from  about  3,000,000  cubic  feet  in  1935  to 
about  7,000,000  cubic  feet  in  1941.  The 
creation  of  the  various  war  agencies  and 
the  incrca.sed  activities  of  most  agencies 
of  the  Government  because  of  the  war 
have  accelerated  immensely  the  rate  of 
production  ol  Federal  records.  The  Navy 
Department  estimates  that  :t  now  has  an 
accumulation  of  more  than  1,300,000 
cubic  feet  of  records  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  accumulating  records 
at  the  rate  of  about  92  tons  per  month. 
A  comparable  increase  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  records  has  been  and  Is  occurring 
in  mo.-t  other  Government  agencies. 

Most  people,  including  Members  of 
Congress,  take  records  for  granted,  as- 
suming that  in  some  magical  way  they 
plan  their  own  fates.  The  administra- 
tion of  records,  like  most  other  problems, 
however,  requires  effective  planning  and 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  is  often  as  dififl- 
cult  as  it  is  important. 

One  .ssential  phase  of  records  admin- 
istration is  the  elimination  of  ephemeral 
materials  such  as  forms,  routine  corre- 
spondence, and  the  like,  the  continued 
retention  of  which  would  be  of  no  admin- 
istrative, legal,  research,  or  other  value 
to  the  Government.  I  am  sure  that  most 
Members  of  Congress  regard  an  accumu- 
lation of  useless  records  as  of  minor  im- 
portance, even  though  it  may  be  stored 
in  expensive  and.  at  present,  critical  and 
almost  unobtainable  equipment  and  oc- 
cupying valuable  space.  The  fact  that 
this  type  of  materials  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  total  volume  of 
Federal  records  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  Navy  Department,  for  instance,  has 
stated  that  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
records  of  the  fleet  and  shore  estab- 
li.'.hments  eventually  fall  within  thi.s 
cla.ssiflcation  and  that  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  them  have  to  be  permanently 

P.-f5^^TVC-d. 

In  thf  liKht  of  this  .'-.Ituatlon,  which 
cmphasiz-s  the  Importance  of  this  pha.%e 
of  r'.'cord.s  admlnl.stratlon,  provl.sion  for 
the  prompt  elimination  of  materials  that 
lack  «uffii;it.'nt  value  to  warrant  further 
pri'servation  i.s  cs.sential. 

Even  more  important,  however,  is  the 
safe«uarding  of  those  records  that 
should  be  preserved  either  permanently 
or  for  a  period  of  time  because  of  their 
prospective  value  to  the  Government  or 
to  citizens  for  administrative,  legal,  re- 
search, or  other  purposes. 


With  a  view  to  faclliUting  the  solu- 
tion of  the  acute  and  perplexing  records 
problem  now  facing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  with  respect  to 
that  phase  of  the  problem  relating  to 
the  disposal  of  records,  I  have  intro- 
duced and  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
position of  Executive  Papers  has  favor- 
ably reported  H.  R.  2943.  The  bill  is 
now  on  the  Union  Calendar  and  will,  I 
hope,  come  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration at  an  early  date. 

The  need  for  this  proposed  kgislation 
Is  aparent  to  everyone  familiar  with  the 
existing  records  problem.  I  have  re- 
viewed briefly  the  existing  situation  in 
order  that  Members  of  Congress  may 
obtain  some  realization  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Government's  records  prob- 
lem and  the  importance  of  undertaking 
Its  solution  by  every  proper  means  avail- 
able. In  order  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  understand  how  essential  the 
passage  of  H.  R,  2843  is  to  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  improve  this  situation, 
I  desire  to  make  a  brief  statement  con- 
cerning the  general  pui  poses  of  the  bill, 
Its  effect  on  existing  law,  its  benefits, 
and  the  estimated  economies  that  might 
be  effected  thereby. 

CENntAL  pnxFoei 
TTie  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
prevent  the  disposal  of  records  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  having 
administrative,  legal,  research,  or  other 
value  sufficient  to  warrant  their  con- 
tinued preservation  by  the  Government 
and  to  conserve  space  and  filing  equip- 
ment by  fadbtating  the  disposal  of  rec- 
ords lacking  such  value.  The  bill  is  also 
designed  to  reduce  the  clerical  work  in- 
volved in  and  the  time  required  for  ob- 
taining dispasal  authorizations. 

EITBCT  OH  EXISmrC  LAW 

The  pending  bill  would  take  the  place 
of  the  general  disposal  act  approved  Au- 
gust 5,  1939  (53  Stat.  1219-1221).  and  the 
act  with  reference  to  the  disposal  of  pho- 
tographed records  approved  September 
24.  1940  (54  Stat.  958). 

BENEFITS 

In  order  to  prevent  the  disposal  of  any 
records  of  value,  provision  is  made  that 
no  records  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  alienated  or  destroyed  except  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  agencies 
are  not  permitted  to  propose  for  disposal 
any  records  in  their  submissions  to  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  that  are 
needed  in  the  transaction  of  current 
bu-siness  and  that  appear  to  have,  or  that 
after  the  lap.-^e  of  specified  period*  of 
time  apparently  will  have,  sufficient  ad- 
ministrative, kgal,  rer>earch,  or  other 
value  to  warrant  their  further  preserva- 
tion by  the  Government.  The  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  after  appraising 
records  covered  by  tubmlssfons  made  to 
him  by  a«encles.  is  permitted  to  Ust  In 
hts  submissions  to  Congress  only  records 
that  do  not  appear  to  him  to  have  such 
value.  The  joint  committee  of  Con- 
gr^.  likewise,  may  report  to  Congi-ess 
only  such  records  covered  In  submissions 
referred  to  it  as  do  not,  or  will  not  after 
the  lapse  of  the  period  specified,  have 
such  value.    Thus,  no  records  of  the  Fed- 


eral Government  may  be  disposed  of  ex- 
cept records  that  by  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  bead  of  the  agency,  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  are  deemed  to 
lack  sufficient  value  to  warrant  their  fur- 
ther preservation  by  the  Government. 

The  substitution  in  H.  R.  2943  of  the 
phrase  "administrative,  legal,  research, 
or  other  value"  in  lieu  of  the  phrase  "per- 
manent value  or  historical  interest"  used 
in  existing  law  prevents  records  that  ob- 
viously lack  "permanent  value  or  histori- 
cal interest"  but  that  do  have  temporary 
value  to  the  Government  from  being  pro- 
posed for  disposal  In  lists  or  schedules. 
It  is  an  additional  safeguard  to  prevent 
the  disposal  of  records  that  are  of  value 
to  the  Government 

Perhaps  the  most  impcMlant  provision 
of  the  bill  Is  that  for  the  submission  of 
schedules  proposing  the  disposal,  after 
the  lapse  of  specified  jjeriods  of  time,  of 
records  of  specified  form  or  character 
that  may  accumulate  in  the  future. 
Present  procedures  permit  approval  for 
disposal  only  of  records  that  are  already 
in  existence;  the  proposed  procedure 
would  give  to  the  agencies  authority  to 
dispose  of  specified  types  of  records  as 
soon  as  they  had  been  in  existence  for 
specified  periods  erf  time  without  obtain- 
ing any  further  approval. 

These  schedules  are  comon -sense 
plans  for  the  regular  clearance  of  non- 
current,  valueless  records  without  the 
need  of  repeated  listing  year  after  year 
of  the  same  routine  items.  Several 
agencies,  notably  the  Navy  and  Agricul- 
ture Departments,  are  preparing  such 
schedules,  based  on  surveys  of  existing 
records  and  procedures.  Officials  of  the 
agencies  know  that  certain  forms,  cer- 
tain types  of  correspciulence,  certain 
copies  of  other  records,  will  only  be 
used  during  specified  periods  of  time,  and 
their  usefulness  for  clearance  of  accounts, 
reopening  of  cases,  protection  against 
claims,  and  other  administrative  pur- 
poses will  likely  be  restricted  to  a  few 
years.  Once  lists  are  made.  Indicating 
the  periods  of  probable  usefulness,  they 
constitute  schedules  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  those  responsible  for  keeping  the 
records.  The  general  practice  is  to  list 
all  records  of  given  operating  units,  show- 
ing in  relation  to  each  other  the  mate- 
rials of  permanent  value  that  should 
eventually  be  transferred  to  The  National 
Archives,  those  of  value  for  a  few  years 
that  should  be  stored  temporarily  by  the 
agency,  and  those  that  can  be  eliminated 
regularly  as  soon  as  their  current  use  is 
ended.  The  bill  provldei  that  the 
Archivist  and  Congress  give  their  ap- 
proval to  theae  schedules  Insofar  as  they 
provide  for  actual  disposal  of  records, 
and  that  the  agencies  proceed  to  carry 
them  Into  effect  continuously  until 
changes  In  forms  or  procedures  make 
them  out  of  date.  ZMsposal  Is  therefore 
based  on  Congressional  approval  as  un- 
der existing  legislation,  but  great  savings 
can  be  effected  by  reducing  the  time  re- 
quired for  repetitious  reporting  and  by 
the  prompt  release  of  equipment  and 
space. 

In  the  preparation  of  schedules,  ex- 
planations of  the  types  or  forms  of  rec- 


ords are  usually  set  down,  Indicating  Ibe 
use  made  of  each  item,  what  happens  to 
various  copies,  and  in  what  other  records 
the  information  may  be  available.  The 
use  of  schedules  will  often  result  in  more 
intelligent  planning  than  does  the  prepa- 
ration of  disposal  lists  k>ng  after  the  rec- 
ords have  become  ncmcurrent  and  infor- 
mation about  them  has  been  forgotten. 
Schedules  are  particularly  adaptable  to 
routine  recurring  forms,  siKh  as  aocount- 
ing  papers,  but  can  be  used  in  connection 
with  other  kinds  of  records  that  are  pro- 
duced under  continuing  organized  pro- 
cedures. A  sample  schedule  covering 
certain  records  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Division.  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  ap- 
pears at  the  dose  of  my  remarks. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  will  clarify 
or  simplify  existing  procedures  or  other- 
wise facilitate  operations.  The  first  sec- 
tion oontains  a  definition  of  tlie  word 
"records."  which  would  aid  the  agencies 
in  the  preparation  of  lists  and  schedules 
and  tend  to  eliminate  therefrom  the  list- 
ing of  nonrecord  materials.  Another 
section  extends  the  present  provision  re- 
lating to  records  that  are  a  continuing 
menace  to  human  life  or  health  or  to 
property  from  records  that  have  been 
listed  for  disposal  to  ail  records  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment,  but  provides 
that  the  head  of  the  agency  that  has 
custody  of  the  records  must  join  with  the 
Archivist  in  determining  that  the  records 
constitute  such  a  menace.  Tbe  proposed 
act  also  contains  a  new  featut«  designed 
to  provide  some  authority  for  the  emer- 
gency disposal  of  reoords  outside  the 
United  States  in  wartime, 
dncm)  acovoiDss  tbat  moHT  bz  ■.■■■■■n 

Potential  annual  savings  of  aeveral 
million  dollai%  hi  filing  equipment  and 
space  costs,  and  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sands in  man-hours,  are  indicated  in  let- 
ters received  by  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  from  34  Federal  agencies 
commenting  upon  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. All  executive  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
ernment were  given  an  opportimity  to 
comment,  and  no  one  of  them  opposed 
passage  of  the  bin.  Their  esthnates  of 
possible  economies  are  impressive. 

Savings  can  be  estimated  tn  teveral 
ways,  "nie  total  actually  estimated  in 
the  letters  received  was  approximately 
two  and  a  half  million  dollan,  but  ac- 
tual figures  were  received  from  only  a 
part  of  the  agencies.  AnalyiU  of  the 
formuU  used  ahows  that  if  applied  to  the 
Government  as  a  whole  the  total  might. 
as  A  ooDservatlve  estimate,  exceed  $10,- 
000,000.  Among  the  agencies  haUng  tlM 
most  precfae  eost  figures  available  grg 
the  Pederal  Houslag  Administration.  tiM 
Navy  Dspartment,  and  the  Veterans'  iUI- 
ministration.  Thejr  represent  widely 
varied  kinds  and  stses  of  orgftntettoos, 
and  thus  their  esttmates  are  of  particu- 
lar interest.  As  in  other  agencies,  their 
analyses  Indicate  that  the  vast  majorltsr 
of  paper  aoeumulatioas  are  retained 
much  longer  than  they  need  to  be  be- 
cause of  existing  cumbersome  proce- 
dures and  lack  of  streamlined  reeonis 
administration  plazming. 

The    Federal    Housing    Administra- 
tion.  calculating  tliat  tts  annual  cost  of 
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additional  filing  equipment  and  space 
would  be  reduced  by  two-thirds,  and  hav- 
ing at  hand  its  present  expenditure  fig- 
ures, estimates  savings  of  $19,186  a  year. 
This  agency  has  approximately  4.000  em- 
ployees, compared  with  a  total  for  the 
Government  of  over  2.900.000  civilians. 
Assuming  that  corts  of  records  admin- 
istration are  roughly  proportionate  to 
numbers  of  employees,  the  figure  re- 
ported by  the  Fe<^ral  Housing  Admin- 
istration, if  prorated  to  the  Government 
as  a  whole,  would  amount  to  some  $14.- 
000.000. 

The  Navy  Department  has  undertaken 
the  most  extensive  program  of  records 
administrat'on  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  notable  results  in  economy 
and  in  efficiency  of  operation.  This 
agency  also  has  data  on  costs  readily 
available,  and  has  calculated  the  poten- 
tial benefits  of  the  proposed  legislation 
on  a  different  basis  from  that  used  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  The 
Navy  Etepartment  reports  that  it  has  rec- 
ords accumulated  occupying  the  equiva- 
lent of  $8,200,000  worth  of  filing  equip- 
ment. Had  the  expeditious  disposal  that 
would  be  made  possible  under  this  bill 
been  in  effect  in  past  years  40  percent 
of  that  equipment,  valued  at  $2,600,000, 
would  not  have  been  required.  The  Navy 
Department  letter  stated  that  as  much  as 
90  percent  of  its  accumulated  records  are 
of  such  temporary  value  that  they  are 
not  kept  on  an  average  of  more  than  5 
years,  and  doubtless  that  percentage 
would  be  approached  In  most  other 
acencies.  Procediu^s  that  cause  mate- 
rials of  such  temporary  value  to  be  re- 
tained longer  than  necessary  are  costly 
Indeed.  Calculations  b««ed  on  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  military  services  are  likely 
to  be  misleading  because  at  the  large  pro- 
portion not  doing  paper  work,  but  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  figures  re- 
ported by  the  Navy  Department  would 
be  multiplied  several  time*  if  the  name 
Analysis  could  be  applied  througout  the 
Ooverrunent.  One  can  speculate  upon 
the  same  dlflerence.  40  percent,  in  filing 
equipment  required  for  the  approximate- 
ly 7.000,000  cubic  feet  of  records  Indi- 
cated In  the  District  of  Columbia  by  a 
stirvey  late  In  1041.  before  the  war 
agenciea  had  reached  peak  production  in 
paper  wort.  The  Navy  formula  applied 
In  that  way  would  show  a  potential  sav- 
ing of  $14,000,000. 

The  Veterans'  Adminl.stration.  em- 
ploying approximately  45.000  persons,  es- 
timated its  annual  savings  in  salaries 
alone  through  the  streamlining  of  pro- 
cedures that  would  be  allowed  by  this 
bill  at  $4,000.  If  the  ratio  indicated, 
about  9  cents  for  each  employee,  is 
applied  to  all  the  Federal  service  ex- 
cluding military  and  naval  personnel,  the 
annual  savings  would  be  more  than  a 
quarter  million  dollars.  Economies  in 
man-hours  reported  by  various  other 
agencies  indicate  that  such  an  assump- 
tion would  be  a  reasonable  one. 

These  financial  estimates  are  obviously 
rough  approximations  but  they  indicate 
that  tliis  bill  would  effect  surprisingly 
great  economies. 

Perhaps  the  following  portions  from 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Federal  Fire 
Council,  an  official  advisory  agency  in 


matters  relating  to  the  protection  of 
Federal  employees  and  property  from  the 
hazards  of  fire,  urging  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  legislation  emphasize  better 
than  anything  I  might  say  the  need  for 
and  the  desirability  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation: 

The  present  procedure  for  the  disposal  cf 
Federal  records  that  are  no  longer  useful  is 
unnecessarily  cumbersome,  requiring  as  it 
does  each  agency  to  list  all  the  records  it 
proposes  to  dispose  of  each  time  a  disposal 
list  Is  submitted,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
records  of  Identical  character  may  have  been 
listed  and  approved  for  disposal  again  and 
again  on  previous  disposal  lists.  In  the  pres- 
ent emergency  the  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  spare  or  obtain  personnel  to 
undertake  this  repetitious  listing,  and,  as  a 
result,  large  masses  of  useless  papers  without 
permanent  value  or  historical  interest  have 
accumulated  in  federally  owned  and  leased 
buildings  both  In  Washington  and  in  the 
field.  These  accumulations  are  growing  with 
a  daily  Increasing  rapidity  due  to  the  great 
e.^an£lon  of  governmental  activity  during 
the  war. 

This  vast  and  increasing  ma.^s  of  useless 
papers  not  only  occupies  large  areas  of  criti- 
cally needed  office  space  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  file  drawers  that  could  be  put  to 
effective  use.  but  constitutes  as  well  a  serious 
and  growing  Are  hazard  to  Federal  buildings. 
employees,  and  property.  The  need  for  ftle 
cabinets  to  house  the  millions  of  current  rec- 
ords cf  the  Government  Is  particularly  acute 
at  this  time.  The  danger  created  by  thp 
storage  In  buildings  often  far  from  fireproof 
of  tons  of  useless  and  inflammable  papers  is 
made  more  grave  by  the  present  hazards  of 
bombing  and  sabotage. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  simplify  In 
several  ways  the  procedures  for  the  disposal 
of  useleM  papers  and  In  particular  would  au- 
1  thorlze  the  approval  of  disposal  schedules. 
I  under  which  specified  types  of  records  now  in 
'  existence  or  that  may  accumulate  in  the 
I  future  could  be  disposed  of  after  a  uperitlpd 
I  lapse  of  time  without  further  listtiiK  or  au- 
I    thortzatlon. 

The  Federal  Fire  Council  belirvM  that  ihf 
proposed  leginlsuon,  if  enartrd,  will  do  nturh 
'  to  relieve  the  serlouN  Kituntlon  lUni  turx 
I  exuit*.  snd  In  view  of  ji«  rf^potiminlity  for 
,  the  reductlor,  of  fire  hszsrd*  in  Fedrml  build- 
ings  heartily  endorse*  it  iii  prinnpie  nnd 
{  MtroiiKly  urKe«  the  jhhwubc  of  ihm  or  rqijuii- 
i    lent  leglaUtlun, 

I       Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  convincid  that  tln' 
enactment  of  thl.-^  bill  into  law  will  helfi 
to  prevent  the  di.spo.sal  of  valuable  icc- 
'  ords  of  the  Government  that  should  b<' 
i  preserved:  will  reduce  the  clerical  work 
:   Involved  In  and   the  time   required   for 
I  obtaining  disposal  authorizations;    and 
will  make  possible  the  saving  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  man-hour.=;  and 
'  millions   of   dollars   annually.     I    liust. 
therefore,  that  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
will  realize  the  urgent  need  for  this  pro- 
posed legislation  and  will  a.ssist  in  effect- 
ing its  prompt  passage  by  giving  it  theii- 
support. 

Agricultural    Marketing     Service — Packers 

I  AND  ST0CKY.\RDS  DIVISION 

I 

Form  PS-2.  Application  for  registration  un- 
der  Packers   and   Stockyards   Act,    1921:    All 

•  market  agencies  and  livestock  dealers  oper- 
ating at  public  stockyards  are  required  by 
law  to  be  registered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  application  for  registration 
submitted  on  Form  SP-2  contains  consider- 
able Information  regarding  the  character  and 
organization  of  the  business  firm  submitting 
the  application.    The  record  is  retained  per- 


manently in  thp  Washington  offlce.  (Retain. 
Washington  office  i 

Form  PS-3.  Annual  report  (market  agen- 
cies) . 

Form  PS  12  Annual  report  (dealers  and 
order  buyers  i 

Form  SP-13  Annual  report  (public  stock- 
yards). 

Form  SP-17    Annual  report  (packers). 

Form  SP  18.  Annual  report  (brokers  or 
clearing  agencies) . 

Form  SP  34.  Annual  report  (live-poultry 
dealers) . 

The.se  confidential  annual  reports  made  to 
thf  Wa.shington  ofSce  contain  detailed  statis- 
tic.! information  as  to  the  volume  and  char- 
lictcr  of  the  bu.'-iiiess  done  by  the  reporting 
firms.  Data  is  r.l.so  included  on  the  salaries 
and  wa-^es  paid  and  the  profits  and  losses  of 
the  company. 

In  the  Wa.shington  olHce  a  consolidated 
summary  made  of  these  statistics  is  retained 
permanently.  In  this  summary  the  identity 
of  the  individual  firms  Is  lost.  However,  since 
the  Income-tax  return."  made  to  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  duplicate  the  informa- 
tion In  the.se  annual  reports  and  are  retained 
permanently,  the  latter  can  safely  be  disposed 
of.  (Dispoce,  after  5  years,  Washington 
offire  ) 

Form  PS  5.  Valuation  form:  Tliese  forms 
are  used  by  valuation  engineers  to  gather 
information  In  advance  of  hearings  held  to 
determine  the  reasonableness  of  rates  at  the 
various  stockyards.  These  papers  are  filed 
permanently  in  the  valuation  office  at  Kansas 
City,     (Retain.  Kansas  City  offlce.) 

Form  PS-10.  Scale  test  record  form:  These 
forms  are  used  by  weight  supervisors  to  re- 
port on  the  testing  of  scales  used  at  the  stock- 
yards. The  record  is  of  routine  administrative 
value  only.  (Dispose,  after  3  years.  Washing- 
ton office.) 

Form  PS- 14.  Scale-inspection  record  form: 
This  is  a  form  u.sed  by  the  weight  inspector 
carrying  detailed  information  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  scales  tested.  The  record  is  of  routine 
administrative  value  only.  (Dispose,  after  3 
ycais,  Washington  office  » 

Tru.iit  fund  RRreement :  The  Packers  nnd 
.Storlcyard«  Art  of  IMl  require*  the  postlnst 
of  tiurefy  b<>nd»  or  their  equivalent  by  nil 
inarkft  Huencl'-x  or  drnlerd  doln«  bunineM  on 
ti  publK  mrHkyiiri\  Tticse  tnint  fund  agree- 
m*-!!**  ntrcptf-d  ifi  iiru  of  ^ufty  Ix/iidn  are 
rciiiinxl  pfrmiMii'iitly  by  th««  WmthlnKton  of- 
II' ••  Form  PH  24  \m  n  noniple  form  of  trufct 
luiid  iiKi'-rmi-iit  (RMaUi.  WimhlriKtoti  of- 
n>«-  I 

li.rin  PH  27  UiitlUed  ThU  form  li  Uied 
to  rr-pott  MiforrnBllon  r«i,;urdi)»g  the  bu»liie«» 
or  pafltrtu  Ix'llcvMl  to  bf  huhject  to  the  Fuck- 
i-r:  and  .Stockyaidn  Art  It  In  retained  per- 
in.iiKMitly  by  thr  WaMilligtun  Office,  (Rcluln, 
W:i>hington  office  i 

Form  PH  30  Sales  iheet ;  These  forms  nre 
used  by  ihf  v.Uuatlon  engineers  to  obtain 
sales  and  price  Information  preliminary  to 
the  esitablishment  of  reasonable  rates.  The 
records  are  retained  permanently  by  the 
Kansas  City  office.  (Retain.  Kansas  City 
office.) 

Form  PS  31  Application  for  license:  As 
amended  in  August  1935  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  covers  the  marketing  of  live 
poultry  In  deri^nated  markets.  Form  PS  31 
IS  the  application  submitted  by  poultry  deal- 
ers for  license  to  operate  under  the  act.  The 
form  which  carries  detailed  Information  as 
to  the  character  and  organization  of  the  firm 
making  application  is  retained  permanently 
by  the  Wa.shington  office.  (Retain,  Wash- 
ington office  ) 

Routine  auditors'  work  papers:  These  are 
work  papers  accumulated  by  the  account- 
ants of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division 
during  the  routine  audi'ing  and  analysis  of 
the  books  and  records  of  livestock  market 
agencies  Final  reports  submitted  by  the 
auditors  are  retained  as  are  the  work  papeis 


for  rate  cases  or  those  involving  hearings. 
(Drpxise.  after  5  years,  Washington  office.) 

Annual  report  tabulation  work  sheets: 
These  are  work  papers  used  by  the  Washing- 
ton offlce  to  compile  the  information  appear- 
ing on  the  annual  reports  submitted  by  live- 
stock market  agencies  (see  above  under  Form 
PS-3).  The  consolidated  report  resulting 
from  these  tabulations  Is  retained  perma- 
nently. (Dispoee,  after  6  years,  Washington 
office.) 

Stockyard  and  exchange  tariffs:  Stockyard 
owners  and  market  agencies  at  stockyards  are 
required  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  keep  open  for  public  inspection 
schedules  showing  all  rates  and  charges  for 
stockyard  services.  Changes  in  tariffs  must 
also  be  filed  with  the  Sscretary  of  Agriculture. 
Copies  of  such  tariffs  accumulated  by  the 
field  offices  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Division  have  only  a  temporary  administra- 
tive valu?.  (Dispoee.  after  5  j-ears,  all  field 
offices  ) 

P.  and  S  docket  (formerly  monthly  rec- 
^ord )  :  This  is  a  monthly  report  of  action 
taken  on  cases  arising  under  the  Paclters 
and  Stockyards  Act.  reproduced  for  the  bene- 
fit of  livestock  market  agencies  and  other 
Interested  parties.  Copies  are  supplied  to  all 
field  offices  and  a  permanent  file  is  retained 
by  the  Washington  office.  (Retain,  Wash- 
ington office.  Dispose,  record  copy,  after  3 
years,  all  field  ofhnes  >« 

DLickct  file:  These  docket  flies  result  from 
formal  Inquiries  instituted  on  charges  of  un- 
fair trade  practices  or  as  a  result  of  the  vio- 
lation of  regulations.  The  files  Include  such 
papers  as  transcript  of  testimony,  correspond- 
ence, exhibits,  etc.  The  records  are  retained 
permanently  by  the  Washington  office.  (Re- 
tain, Washington  office.) 


Oar  Peace  Ainc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  MDUNA 

IN  TMf  MOUMK  OF  REHKMCMTATIVKS 

Friday  June  18.  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z  have 
aouKlil  Ihu  lime  becauAe  I  want  to  read 
to  the  HouM  page  B38  of  thft  hearing* 
dealing  with  the  OiHco  of  War  Informa- 
tion,  a«  follows: 

•ROADCASTINO   TUK   PCACt    AIMS   Of  THE   XmmtD 
■TATH 

"  Mr.  LtniLOw.  I  would  like  to  call  your  Rt- 
tention  to  the  general  iRnguage  of  your  Jus- 
tification on  page  130,  under  the  heading 
of  tho  Outpost  Service  Bureau.  I  thould 
like  to  read  this  Into  the  record: 

"The  objectives  are  to  weld  the  Allied  Na- 
tions more  firmly  to  America,  to  bring  the 
neutrals  closer  to  understanding  of  and 
agreement  with  the  American  purpose,  to 
encourage  resistance  in  the  occupied  areas, 
and  to  dishearten  the  enemy. 

"In  general,  the  objectives  are  met  by  dis- 
seminating factual  Information  concerning 
the  United  States.  Its  war  and  peace  aims, 
Ita  Ideals  and  institutions." 

And  so  forth.  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  end  cf  this  war  might  be 
hastened  by  Judiclotis  dissemination  of  the 
peace  Rims  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  Axis  countries.  I  note  that  that  seems 
to  Iw  a  part  of  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Eljcxr  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  LtTDLOw.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us 
just  what  has  been  done  adong  that  line,  be- 


cause I  think  that  everything  that  Is  done 
along  that  line  is  all  to  the  good. 

Mr.  Elmxr  Davis.  We  can  make  no  promises 
for  the  future  until  our  war  aims  and  peace 
alms  are  more  clearly  defined.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  do  all  that  we  can  to  try  to  l>reak 
down  the  confidence  at  enemy  pec^lea,  to 
convince  them  that  they  are  sure  to  be  licked, 
that  they  can  have  no  hope  in  any  of  their 
governments  or  any  successor  governments 
that  they  might  get  from  the  same  people. 
We  shall  be  more  definite  when  we  get  a  more 
definite  statement  of  the  policies  ol  the 
United  States  for  the  future. 

Mr.  LiTDLow.  Woiild  iMt  that  be  a  very  fine 
thing  to  do.  showing  the  altruistic  peace  aims 
of  the  United  Nations  and  their  friendliness 
toward  humanity,  and  our  desire  to  make  a 
better  world;  and  to  express  that  in  concrete 
terms  and  to  get  It  out  all  over  the  Axis  coun- 
tries? I  think  It  would  be  doing  a  wonderful 
thing. 

Mr.  Hambixt.  There  is  nothing  we  would  be 
more  glad  to  hfcve  than  an  official  statement 
of  that  kind  that  we  could  use. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  think  that  would  be  worth 
more  than  battalions  and  battleships  toward 
ending  the  war,  because  I  think  It  would 
create  a  revulsion  of  feeling  In  these  Axis 
countries  against  their  tyrannical  rulers  and 
wou'd  hasten  the  day  of  revolution  and  over- 
throw. 

On  March  8.  1943. 1  introduced  a  reso- 
lution to  create  a  committee  on  peace 
aims,  the  function  of  which  would  be  to 
draw  up  and  broadcast  to  the  world  a 
forthright  statement  of  the  beneficent 
peace  aims  of  ourselves  and  our  allies;  to 
reveal  to  all  nations  authoritatively  and 
oflScially  a  vision  of  the  better  world  that 
we  confidently  hope  may  be  expected 
when  the  United  Nations  win. 

We  are  coming  to  see  that  the  only 
possible  foimdation  upon  which  a  peace 
that  will  last  can  be  buiit  Is  that  of 
ChristiaJi  brotherhood,  and  I  believe  It 
would  be  of  tremendotu  advantage  to 
the  cauae  of  the  United  Nattons  If  we 
would  let  the  world  know  that  that  Is 
the  kind  of  peace  for  which  we  Jitand. 

I  n'fer  now  to  iiui  reitolutlon  I  tiave 
Introducrd  to  point  out  how  admirably  It 
nu  in  with  Uie  plant  of  ttM  Office  of  War 
InformaUon,  Mr,  Davla  would  be  glad 
to  have  *uch  a  utatement  that  he  could 
une  for  propaganda,  but  up  to  date  there 
li  none  iiuch, 

A  great  number  of  archbUhops,  blah- 
ops,  mlnisterif,  and  other  men  of  ttMUght 
and  purpose  have  endorsed  my  reaoIuUon 
as  being  timely,  and  In  their  opinion 
vastly  important.  The  cause  of  liberty 
Is  demanding  a  statement  on  peace  aims. 
Mr,  Davis  needs  such  a  statement  to 
make  his  propaganda  effective.  Let  us 
see  that  this  statement  is  forthcoming 
and  we  will  indeed  be  implementing  the 
Offlce  of  War  Information  with  some- 
thing to  throw  at  the  enemy  that  will 
be  worth  more  than  battalions  and  bat- 
tleships toward  winning  the  war  and 
bringing  to  the  world  the  peace  of  jus- 
tice for  which  all  right-thinking  persons 
hope  and  pray. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced Is  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  to  create  a  committee  on 
peace  alms 
Be  it  resolved,  etc.,  That  a  committee  on 
peace  aims  is  hereby  created,  to  be  composed 
as  follows:  Three  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Vice  President;  three  Mem- 


bers of  the  House  to  be  chosen  by  tb« 
Speaker,  and  six  Members  at  large  to  b« 
chosen  by  the  President.  Of  the  six  mem- 
bers to  be  chosen  by  the  President,  one  shall 
be  a  woman,  one  shall  be  a  representative  of 
labor,  one  shall  bs  a  representsUvc  of  the 
Federal  CouncU  of  Cburehes  of  Christ  la 
America,  one  shall  be  a  represoitatlve  of  the 
Catholic  Churches  of  America,  one  shall  b«  a 
representative  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  the 
other  shall  he  a  representative  of  the  State 
Department,  trained  in  the  field  of  foreign 
service. 

Sbc.  2.  This  oommlttae  shall  prepare  a 
dear,  definite  statement  of  what  the  United 
Nations  are  fighting  for  and  the  peace  alms 
which  they  will  faithfully  execute  when  vic- 
tory comes  to  Allied  arms. 

S£c.  3.  When  this  statement  is  completed 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit  the 
text  thereof  to  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  British  Dominions;  Russia,  and 
China.  If  those  governments  consent  to  be- 
come signatories  no  further  negotiatloitt  will 
be  requJ-ed  and  the  statonent  wiU  be  re- 
garded as  a  finished  document  expressing  the 
views  and  purposes  of  all  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  statement  shall  also  be  submitted 
to  friendly  governments  under  Axis  subjuga- 
tion, whose  adherence  may  be  desired. 

Sbc.  4.  If  any  one  of  the  United  Nations 
dissents  to  the  statement  or  any  of  its  pro- 
visions, the  President  shall  invite  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Nations  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  conference  to  t»e  held  in  the  city 
of  Washington  to  compose  existing  differ- 
ences and  agree  on  a  modified  statement 
which  all  can  sign. 

Sac.  5.  When  the  statement  Is  completed 
and  approved  It  shall  be  promulgated  as  aa 
official  declaration  stating  the  United  Na- 
tions' peace  aims  and  copies  of  It  shall  be 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  world. 


Federal  UDempKrymeiit  Tazci  and 
lUal-EfltaU  Sal«MMa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  cAttroKfrtA 

IN  THI  MOUM  or  RIPIIMIVTATIVM 

Frlduv.  Jun«  It,  lUi 

Mr.  HINSHAW.    Mr,  Speaker,  on«  of 

the  fundamental  Intentions  of  the  Con- 
gress In  enacting  tbo  Federal  profram  tot 
protection  against  unemployment  was 
that  those  persons  who  pay  in  contribu- 
tions, or  for  whom  contributions  are 
made,  receive  the  benefits  provided  tm- 
der  the  ,act.  No  thought  was  further 
from  congressional  intention  tbsm  that 
anyone  should  make  contributions  with- 
out obtaining  corresponding  benefits. 

It  has  developed,  however,  that  exactly 
that  situation  has  occurred  with  certain 
groups,  particularly  real -estate  salesmen. 
There  appears  to  be  no  definite  formula 
to  determine  when  a  real -estate  sales- 
man is  unemployed  and  without  this 
determination,  it  is  Impossible  for  the 
salesman  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  this 
tax.  The  determination  of  unemploy- 
ment and  of  benefits  to  be  paid  Is  left 
to  the  States  and  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  to  establish  a  imifonn  policy  on 
this  question.  The  result  is. a  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  various  State  un- 
employment  commissions    as   to    how 
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these  benefits  will  be  applied.  As  far  as 
I  know,  there  have  been  no  cases  of  bene- 
fits paid  by  any  State  unemployment 
commission  to  real-estate  salesmen. 

The  only  alternative,  other  than  hav- 
ing real-eotate  salesmen  excluded  from 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act, 
would  be  to  have  the  various  State  acts 
amended  to  provide  for  a  uniform  de- 
termination of  unemployment  and  bene- 
fits to  be  paid.  Assuming  that  a  prac- 
tical formula  could  be  evolved,  this 
would  entail  a  long  and  tedious  job  re- 
quiring many  years  to  get  the  States  to 
adopt  a  uniform  amendment.  This,  of 
course,  would  not  solve  the  problem  in 
the  six  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  now  exempt  real-estate 
salesmen  from  the  State  unemployment 
tax.  In  these  States  they  are  subject  to 
the  Federal  tax  but  are  denied  any  bene- 
fits due  to  their  State  exemption. 

It  is  true  that  the  burden  of  this  tax 
is  not  heavy.  Due  to  merit  rating,  many 
real-estate  firms  have  reduced  their  State 
tax  to  as  low  as  one-half  of  1  percent. 
There  is  little  objection  among  the  real- 
estate  profession  to  payment  of  this  un- 
employment tax  if  they  could  be  assured 
that  the  benefits  would  be  forthcoming. 
However.  It  is  the  general  concensus  that 
no  practical  solution  of  how  and  when 
these  real -estate  salesmen  could  receive 
benefits  can  be  found,  and  therefore  it 
is  only  Just  that  they  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  this  tax. 

Real-estate  salesmen's  work  is  of  a 
character  which  makes  them  more  of  an 
independent  contractor  than  insurance 
salesmen,  who  are  exempt  from  the  Fed- 
eral tax.  Most  insiurance  salesmen  con- 
tinue to  collect  commissions  on  renewals 
and  policy  premiums  for  as  long  as  5 
years  after  the  policies  are  written.  At 
the  consummation  of  a  deal  a  real-estate 
salesman  collects  liis  commission  and  has 
no  further  financial  interest  in  the  trans- 
action. If  insurance  salesmen  are  exempt 
from  the  act  because  they  are  independ- 
ent contractors,  it  only  stands  to  reason 
that  real-estate  salesmen  should  be  af- 
forded the  same  exemption^. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  officials 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  believe 
that  the  only  practical  recourse  for  relief 
of  real-estate  salesmen  is  to  amend  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  to  grant 
them  exemption  from  the  making  of  pay- 
ments. Accordingly,  I  have  introduced 
H.  R.  2974.  granting  this  exemption  by 
amending  the  act.  The  amendment  will 
not.  of  course,  affect  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Contributions  Act,  and  salesmen 
would  continue  to  receive  social-security 
benefits. 

Real-estate  salesmen  perform  a  u.«;eful 
function.  They  have  a  peculiar  stake  in 
the  stability  of  our  economic  structure. 
Upon  their  activities  depends  the  steady 
and  sound  development  of  our  cities, 
towns,  and  rural  areas.  They  are  as 
patriotic  and  hard-working  a  group  as 
any  in  the  Nation.  Through  their  offices 
and  through  their  State  and  national  or- 
ganizations, they  have  rendered  unselfish 
and  useful  service  to  their  Nation  at  a 
time  when  Federal  agencies  have  entered 
Into  widespread  real-estate  operations. 


The  existing  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  work  particular 
injustice  upon  the  members  of  this  group. 
It  is  their  lot  that  while  payments  are 
made  on  their  behalf,  they  are  denied  the 
corresponding  benefits.  Tliis  improper 
situation  has  been  relieved  for  insurance 
salesmen,  but  not  for  the  members  of  the 
real-estate  profession.  Since  they  are 
excluded  from  benefits,  it  is  hardly  fair 
for  the  Government  to  continue  to  make 
collections,  and  I  therefore  urge  that 
H.  R.  2974  be  enacted  to  correct  this 
condition. 


The  House  Proposal  on  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Friday.  June  IS.  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
June  17,  1943: 

THE  HOUSE  mOPOSAL  ON  PEACI 

While  the  august  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  with  one  eye  on  the  luture  world 
and  the  other  on  petty  politics,  has  been 
dawdling  with  the  Ball  and  similar  resolu- 
tions, the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  suddenly  outflanked  it  with  an  incisive 
and  effectively  statesmanlike  move.  It  has 
approved,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Members  a  simple 
concurrent  resolution: 

"That  the  Congress  hereby  expresses  itself 
as  favoring  the  creation  of  appropriate  in- 
ternational machinery  with  power  adequate  to 
establish  and  to  maintain  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace,  and  as  favoring  participation  by  the 
United  States  therein." 

This  states  the  essentials.  It  represents  a 
kind  of  least  common  donominatcr  of  the 
views  of  those  who  are  convinced  that  the 
United  States  cannot  again  retreat  into  a 
perilotis  and  parochial  ilsolatlcnlfim  after  this 
war,  that  It  must  play  Its  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  international  security,  and  that  it 
Is  importat,  as  a  mater  of  practical  present 
policy,  to  associate  Congress  now  with  this 
view. 

The  House  resolution  abandons  some  of 
the  more  advanced  ground  taken  up  by  other 
proposals.  It  leaves  open  such  specific  Issues 
as  an  international  court,  an  international 
police  force,  and  so  on;  as  a  concurrent  rather 
than  a  Joint  resolution,  it  softens  somewhat 
the  extent  of  the  moral  commitment  in- 
volved. This  may  be  taken  as  an  admission 
that  American  opinion  is  not  yet  <ls  fully 
formed  on  these  matters  as  som.e  had  hoped: 
but.  at  the  same  time,  it  rescues  the  essential 
Issue  from  the  confusion.':  in  whicli  it  threat- 
ens to  be  involved  by  debate  on  detail.--,  and 
so  makes  It  possible  to  record  the  roal 
strength  of  American  op:r.i.,n  on  the  basic 
point — that  this  country  is  ;-repared  to  con- 
tribute to  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  excuse  could  be 
found  tor  burying  such  a  declaration  in  com- 
mittee, or  how  any  intelligent  legislator 
cotild  vote  against  it.  Certainly,  those  who 
accept  In  good  faith  Mr.  Spangler's  statement. 
made  in  announcing  the  formation  of  the 


Republican  policy  council,  that  "the  prublenn 
of  a  lasting  world  peace  must  be  met  cc;ur- 
aeeously  and  realistically  •  •  •  in  a  spirit 
of  friendly  cooperation  with  the  other  na- 
tiDiis  of  tlie  wtjrld.  '  must  be  prepared  to 
eiKiorsc  at  lea.'-t  thi.'^  much.  Here  is  a  tr.-t  of 
fundanient.il  purpose  which  cannot  easily  be 
evacicti 

Some  Seiiators  seem  inclined  to  stand  on 
their  dignity,  on  the  ground  tliat  the  H-  use 
has  no  busine.^s  meddling  in  such  lofty  mat- 
ters. The  public  U  unlikely  to  be  much  im- 
pres.=ed  by  that.  What  it  wants  from  its 
legislator.s  is  the  ability  to  act  with  sense, 
clarity,  and  decision;  and  it  wui  respect 
either  House  which  can  do  so. 
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Forest-Fire  Protecticn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18.  1943 

Mr  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  becau.^c  the  Hou.se  will  soon 
have  a  chance  to  reconsider  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill,  I  want  to  once 
again  bring  to  your  attention  the  real 
and  necos.sary  needs  of  the  Forest  Service 
during  the  coming  year.  To  people  in  the 
forested  section.s  of  the  West — and  this 
is  doubtlessly  true  also  as  to  people  in 
the  South,  in  the  Northeast,  in  the  Lake 
States,  and  in  other  forested  parts  of 
the  country — any  reduction  in  funds  for 
forest  fire  protection  during  these  emer- 
gency times  is  incomprehensible. 

The.se  people  who  live  In  forested 
country  realize  that  C.  C.  C.  boys  were 
formerly  available  for  fire  prevention  and 
suppression  purposes.  The  C.  C.  C.  is 
?»one  .so  tiie  local  people  who  realize  what 
that  mean.s  question,  as  I  moet  decidedly 
do,  this  proposed  cut  in  funds.  Man- 
power will  not  be  available  for  quick  ac- 
tion when  fires  start.  And  without  quick 
and  hard  action  on  fires  whenever  and 
wherever  they  start  we  are  flirting  with 
catastrophe. 

Con.sequently  crews  of  students  and 
others  must  be  recruited  and  trained  in 
advance  of  the  fire  season,  and  then  lo- 
cated just  like  small  fire  departments  in 
central  spots  in  fire  danger  areas  where 
they  will  be  immediately  available  to 
fiuht  flies  when  they  start.  This  was  the 
method  used  last  year.  Results  were  ex- 
cellent. By  no  means  should  it  be  dis- 
continued. W»  cannot  afford  to  let  fires 
run. 

I  am  not  poins  to  burden  you  with  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  need  for  ade- 
quate forest-fire  protection,  especially 
durin.a  this  wartime  period.  You  are 
well  aware  of  the  damage  that  would  re- 
sult from  uncontrolled  fires  in  valuable 
.stands  of  timber  which  are  so  badly 
needed  in  our  war  program;  how  logging 
operations  could  be  disrupted  for  ex- 
tended periods;  how  transmission  lines, 
communication  lines,  railroads  and  other 
life  hues  could  be  put  oUl  of  commi-ssion; 
and  liow  other  industrial  and  military 


establishments  and  facilities  are  seriously 
endangered. 

The  danger  to  aviation  resulting  from 
heavy  smoke  blankets  is  well  known  to 
you."  My  friends  from  the  coast  have 
reported  on  the  Jap  bombings  of  last  year. 
They  did  so  then  and  could  do  so  again, 
scattering  fires  for  hundreds  of  miles 
through  our  western  motmtains.  Mili- 
tary officials  have  expressed  deep  con- 
cern about  forest  fires  which  silhouette 
passing  shipjs  and  make  them  vulnerable 
to  submarine  attack.  Overlooked  too 
often  is  the  serious  diversion  of  man- 
power from  logging  operations  and  other 
war  industries  when  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish men  for  flre-flghting  crews.  In  the 
Northwest,  for  example,  each  time  200 
loggers  fight  fire  for  th..-ee  days,  one  less 
full  trainload  of  lumber  gees  to  war. 

The  drain  on  manpower  at  work  on 
farming  operations  is  equally  critical. 
That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
small  stand-by  crews  should  be  employed 
in  advance  for  flre-fighting  purposes. 
The  C.  C.  C.  boys  could  have  done  this 
Job.  but  since  they  are  gone,  they  cer- 
tainly should  be  replaced,  in  part,  at 
least,  for  the  relatively  short  season  they 
will  be  needed.  The  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Department  should  be 
appropriated;  by  no  means  a  less  amount 
than  was  appropriated  last  year. 

rOBEST  RXSXA&CH 

I  should  like  also  to  comment  on  the 
appropriation  for  forest  and  range  re- 
search activities  of  the  Forest  Service. 
The  House  cut  them  some  $625,100  below 
the  Budget  figure.  The  funds  involved 
are  used  to  support  the  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  forest  and  range  investiga- 
tions. In  studies  of  forest  products,  the 
forest  survey,  and  Investigations  in  forest 
and  range  economics  and  forest  influ- 
ences. I  urge  approval  of  the  amounts 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  In  Montana, 
lumber,  livestock,  and  wool  production 
rank  among  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  the  State,  and  work  under  these 
appropriations  is  of  Inestimable  value  in 
the  conservation  of  our  forest,  range,  and 
water  resources  and  making  the  best  use 
of  them. 

The  research  work  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice bears  directly  on  the  war  in  many 
ways.  For  example,  their  range  studies 
are  aimed  directly  at  stepping  up  the  pro- 
duction of  meat  and  wool  from  range 
lands.  This  work  has  been  invaluable  to 
livestock  owners. 

Forest-protection  investigations,  which 
apply  especially  to  Montana,  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  timber  owners  and 
to  responsible  State  and  Federal  officials 
in  meeting  an  increasingly  critical  forest- 
protection  problem  in  Idaho  and  adja- 
cent States.  Wood  is  now  as  scarce  as 
steel.  The  work  in  forest  research  is  es- 
sential to  proper  and  wise  handling  of 
the  forest  resources  and  related  range 
and  watershed  lands  both  during  the 
war  and  the  critical  period  which  will 
follow. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  reductions  in 
these  appropriations  are  not  true  econo- 
mies but  would  result  in  curtailment 
which  we  can  ill  afford.  It  is  this  appro- 
priation which  is  the  chief  support  of 


work  for  one-third  of  the  total  area  of 
the  Nation.  I  urge  retention,  therefore, 
of  the  Senate  figures  in  the  forest  re- 
search items. 


Stove  Rationing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  ELMER 

OF    MISSOT7SI 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  H£PRESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  June  18.  1943 

Mr.  ELMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the  O.  P.  A. 
asking  my  advice  about  rationing  stoves. 
I  did  not  get  in  on  the  rationing  of  fuel 
oil.    I  wrote  the  Director  as  follows: 

Mat  31,  1943. 
Mr.  Joel  Dean,  Re:  751  :JD 

Director.  Fuel  Rationing  Division, 
Office  of  Price  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ms.  £>san:  Your  letter  of  May  29,  1943, 
received.  The  first  paragraph,  a«  follows, 
struck  me:  "The  suggestions  of  Members  of 
Congress  proved  so  helpful  in  developing  next 
year's  fuel -oil -rationing  plan  that  I  should 
like  to  have  your  help  on  another  rationing 
program." 

After  I  arrived  here  January  3,  1943,  the 
first  speech  I  heard  was  some  Member  dis- 
membering the  OPA,  and  Leon  Henderson. 
From  then  on  it  h&s  been  one  continuous 
round  of  roasts  (without  meat) .  I  rather  re- 
sented these  speeches,  not  because  I  gave  a 
damn  for  the  OPA,  or  Leon  Henderson,  but 
I  hated  to  see  the  rubber  boat,  that  anchored 
me  from  private  to  public  life,  deflated.  I 
want  it  pumped  tighter  as  I  may  run  again  in 
1944,  if  I  don't  starve  or  realize  better  than 
present  proepectfi  on  my  Victory  garden.  The 
poor  laud,  frosts,  freezes,  snows,  rain,  bugs, 
worms,  dogs,  etc.,  are  as  great  a  menace  to  It 
as  FDR  is  to  the  country.  Both  look  sickly. 
I  much  rather  take  my  chances  on  being  re- 
elected on  the  past  record  of  the  OPA.  and 
the  new  one  proposed,  than  to.^shaxe  the 
ride  to  oblivion  by  helping  to  parcel  out 
stoves.  However,  I  suggest  this  wonderful 
thought  to  you. 

First,  put  the  wood  stoves  in  wooded  areas. 
Second,  put  the  coal  stoves  in  coal  areas. 
Third,  put  oil  stoves  In  oil  areas.  Isn't  it 
astonishing  that  no  one  but  a  new  Member  of 
Congress  had  thought  up  that  formtila? 
Heretofore  it  has  been  "In  reverse." 

You  say:  "The  suggestions  of  Members  of 
Congress  proved  so  helpful,  etc."  The 
double-crossing  outfit,  I  thought  they  meant 
it.  It  must  have  been  constructive  criticism 
I  heard  all  winter  long  when  I  was  shivering 
in  Berwyn,  from  lack  of  fuel  oU  and  was  try- 
ing to  bum  Maryland  wateroak  wood,  cut  2 
hours  before,  in  a  fireplace.  Now  you  write, 
"I  want  your  help  on  another  rationing  plan." 
Stoves?  Yes,  stoves,  and  nothing  to  burn  in 
them.  Either  you  are  just  plain  dumb,  deal- 
ing in  sarcasm,  or  the  meekest  Christian  of 
all  ages.  I  can't  say  you  are  a  Christian  be- 
cause that  presupposes  doing  unto  others  as 
you  would  be  done  by.  I  know  damn  weU  if  I 
was  OPA,  and  you  me,  you  would  have  gloried 
when  some  Congressman  turned  on  the  heat, 
twisted  my  tail  until  I  squawked,  and  run 
me  to  Florida.  I  can't  think  you  are  dumb 
because  the  apparatus  you  beaded  "Confi- 
dential— Draft  B,"  Is  such  only  one  man  could 
get  up  and  no  man  could  understand,  so  I 
conclude  you  are  Just  dealing  In  a  bit  of  satis- 
fying sarcasm  to  see  bow  many  damn  fooU 


there  are  In  Congress  who  were  politicians 
last  November,  but  are  statesmen  now.  I 
haven't  had  time  to  read  the  18  pages  and 
don't  intend  to  read  them;  would  not  under- 
stand them  if  I  did. 

I  live  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  and  own 
hundreds  of  acres  of  timber  for  firewood  and 
won't  freeze.  Just  keep  'cr  going  Joel,  until 
November  1944.  when  and  where  Americans 
will  speak  a  language  even  new  dealers  can 
understand.  It  will  be  a  damn  site  plainer 
than  the  enclosure  with  that  751  :JD. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAK  P.  Elmek. 
Mem^r  of  Congress. 


The  Little  Steel  FormnU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NOBTR  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Friday.  June  18.  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
we  condemn  labor  In  general  for  de- 
manding an  increase  Ui  wages  we  should 
be  sure  of  the  facts.  The  Grand  Forks 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  by  a  reso- 
lution, very  properly  siuns  up  the  reasons 
for  labor's  demands  for  increased  wages. 
The  resolution  reads: 

Whereas  a  dally  newapaper  published  an 
article  Friday,  April  9,  that  originated  In 
the  office  of  th«  President  of  the  United 
States,  stating  that  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  Little  Steel  formula  would  be  followed 
by  the  War  Labor  Board  in  eetabliahlng 
wages  and  ceiling  prices  on  all  commodi- 
ties  affecting   the    cost   of   living;    and 

Whereas  on  the  same  date  in  the  same 
newspaper  a  news  item  from  O.  P.  A.  head- 
quarters In  Washington  disclosed  that  prices 
on  white  potatoes  for  May  and  June  had 
been  Increased  20  cents  per  hundred  pounda 
and  dry  onions  had  been  Increased  20  cents 
per  SO  pounds;  and 

Whereas  a  15  percent  wage  increase  limit  as 
of  January  1.  1941,  Is  groealy  unfair  and 
inadequate  to  meet  Increased  living  oosta 
since  January  1,  1941,  aa  figures  can  ba 
obtained  from  reliable  sources  that  living- 
cost  Increases  vary  from  21  to  35  percent;  and 

Whereas  Oongren  has  turned  thumbs 
down  on  the  proposition  limiting  salaries 
to  $25,000  per  year  and  freezing  wages  and 
not  salaries  based  upon  profit  is  discrimina- 
tory; and 

Whereas,  including  the  Victory  tax.  Income 
tax,  purchasing  of  War  bonds.  Red  Cress 
donations,  or  other  war  agencies  the  work- 
ers' pay  checks  compare  to  depression  years; 
and 

Whereas  to  count  additional  hours  worked 
per  week  as  an  Increase  in  wages  is  a  subter- 
fuge and  should  be  discontinued  by  all  fair- 
minded  citizens  because  additional  hours 
worked  means  extra  profit  per  manhour;  and 

Whereas  wage  increases  should  be  figured 
on  mcreased  production  as  well  as  Increased 
living  costs:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Forks  Trades  and 
Lcbor  Assembly  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  to  order  the 
War  Labor  Board  to  abolish  the  Little  Steel 
formula  for  adjvisting  wage  Issues:  And  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  above  instruct  the  War 
Labor  Board  in  settling  wage  disputes  that 
such  settlements  be  based  upon  Increased 
production  and  living  costs  statistics  as  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  Dcp::rtment  of 
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Labor  covering  the  area  nearest  the  town  or 
city  In  which  the  Increase  In  wages  Is  sought. 

C.  P.  ©"Nni-L. 
Chairman  of  Legislative  Committee. 

Adopted  by  the  Grand  Porks  Trades  and 
Labor  Assembly  In  regular  session  June  9. 
1043. 

B.  M.  Rtan. 
Secretary-Treasurer.    Grand    Forks    Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly. 

Concurred  In  by  the  following  affiliated 
local  unions:  Motion  Picture  Operators,  No. 
231:  Typographical  Union.  No.  288:  Switch- 
men Union,  No.  288:  Musicians'  Union,  No. 
435;  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers,  No. 
722:  Building  Service  Employees.  No  104; 
Beet  Sugar  Refinery  Employees.  No.  21446; 
Meat  Cutters  Union,  No.  377:  Railway  Car- 
men. No  814:  City  and  County  Employees. 
Ko.  148:  Machinists'  Union,  No  810:  Occident 
Mill  Workers.  No.  225'59:  Postal  Clerks,  No. 
139:  Pressmen's  Union,  No.  192;  Fire  Fighters' 
Union,  No.  405:  Carpenters'  Union,  No.  2023; 
Barbers"  Union.  No.  601;  Bakery  Workers,  Ko. 
400  Bartenders'  Union.  No.  598;  Bricklayers' 
Union.  No  3;  Electrical  Workers'  Union.  No. 
B  949;  General  Drivers.  No.  581;  Mill  Workers. 
No.  19177:  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters,  No. 
424;  Railway  Clerks,  No.  488. 


Four  Soldiers  Write  to  John  L.  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18,  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  18, 1043: 

John  L.  Lewis: 

American  unions  have  come  a  Icng  way 
since  the  day  of  the  Chicago  massacre,  yet 
when  the  union  appears  to  liave  gained 
stature  as  a  reputable  oraanizatloa,  you  toss 
It  away  without  a  thought  as  to  the  conse- 
quence either  to  yoiir  Government,  its  people 
or  jourself.  We  who  are  cut  here  have  Uitle 
In  the  way  of  comforts  because  of  supplies 
and  conditions.  Our  material  strength  Is 
absolutely  necessary  for  Immtd  nte  victory. 
However,  for  the  mii?hty  dollar  you  wish  to 
toss  our  chances  away.  We  get  no  raise,  but 
those  dependent  on  u?  have  to  live  through 
the  same  standard  of  living  as  you.  Yet  for 
a  strike  you  throw  out  the  whole  future  of 
labor  and  all  freedoms. 

We  realiz.?  how  hard  It  is  to  have  income 
taxes  and  long  days  of  work.  Without  hes- 
itating there  is  beer  when  you  want  it,  cig- 
arettes at  the  corner  and  good  entertainment 
now  and  tlien.  We  realize  and  feel  s^rry 
for  the  deep  strujigle  that  you  have  to  en- 
dure. It  Is  easy  to  be  t>ombed.  and  hear 
cX  your  buddies  strafed  with  machine-gun 
fire.  This  is  all  well  and  good.  We  here 
can  take  It;  can  you  at  home  bear  up  with  us? 

You  have  given  your  answer.  Shall  we  ac- 
cept it  as  final?  Shall  all  our  cause  be 
thrown  aw^ay  because  of  the  petty  bickering 
between  labor  and  capital?  You  are  strik- 
ing and  we  are  fighting.  Our  enemies  are 
drinking  to  It  tonight  and  calling  it  a  major 
victory  of  the  war.  All  of  us  here  believe  In 
labor  and  are  looking  forward  to  It  on  our 
return.  Yet  you  want  to  betray  us.  The 
right  to  strike  may  be  all  well  and  good.  But 
to  it  greater  than  Immediate  victory  over  our 
enemy.  The  soldier  has  to  compromiw,  can 
you? 


Bo  for  the  price  of  our  Nation  with  freedom 
and  democracy  in  the  balance  there  must  be 
an  easier  way  to  settle  your  differences,  at 
least  until  after  we  can  assure  you  of  com- 
plete victory  and  that  cant  be  done  without 
your  heJp. 

John  J.  Slattfrt. 
David  M.  Hzndeiisun. 

Ecrgear.ts. 
James  W    Smith. 
Leonahd  M.  ANKra. 

Curporals. 

SOMEVVilEEE  IN  AFRICA.  JXinC  4. 


The  McKellar  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18.  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Richard  T.  Frankensteen,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  legislative  de- 
partment. United  Automobile  Workers  of 
America,  C.  I.  O..  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  relative  to  the  McKel- 
lar bill: 

June   15.   1943. 
To  the  EnrroR.  Washington  Post. 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Mc- 
Kellar bill  which  has  not  been  discussed  in 
Congress  or  In  the  newtpapers.  I  refer  to  ihe 
effect  such  a  bill  will  have  on  labor's  relations 
with  the  Government. 

During  recent  years,  and  particularly  since 
the  war.  labor  has  had  to  deal  more  and  more 
with  the  Federal  Government.  To  a  great 
e::tent,  wages  and  ccnditicns  of  work,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  living,  are  determined  in  Wu.->h- 
Ington.  Probably  a  majority  of  the  Govern- 
ment employees  wuh  whom  labor  deals  earn 
from  $4,600  to  $7,000  per  annum,  and  v.oulcl 
therefore  be  subject  to  Senate  approval  under 
the  McKellar  bill. 

Many  of  these  people  seem  to  feel  a  re- 
sponsibility only  to  business  lobbyists  who 
might  buy  them  expensive  dinners  and  cfler 
them  the  promise,  directly  cr  indirectly,  uf 
mere  lucrative  employment  in  private  indus- 
try. A  large  number  of  Government  cifRciils, 
however,  recognize  their  duty  to  administer 
their  jobs  imprj-tiallv  for  all  elements  of  the 
population.  They  do  not  bow  at  the  sight 
of  a  trade  association  executive,  and  they  do 
not  snub  labor  representatives.  They  try  to 
do  an  honest  job.  It  is  these  people  whom 
Congress  has  been  attacking  through  vari.jus 
Investigating  committees,  who  have  been 
called  Red.  professors,  theorists.  Impractical, 
In  an  effort  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  make  them  practical.  Tlie  McKellar 
bill  was  evidently  drawn  up  to  keep  such 
honest  officials  from  ever  getting  into  the 
Government. 

Thus  the  bill  becomes  more  than  a  patron- 
age grab.  It  Is  another  of  the  many  steps 
which  Congress  has  taken  in  recent  months 
against  the  Interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
and  for  the  protection  of  small  groups  of 
vested  Interests.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
fighting  for  democracy  such  a  development 
constitutes  a  mockery  to  our  men  and  women 
In  the  armed  forces.  It  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  democracy. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Richard  T.  FaANKENSTEEN, 

Vice  President  and  Director 

o/  Legialative  Department. 


Anniversary  of  Enactment  of  Reclamation 
Law  of  1902 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF  NFW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  18.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  a  news  release  which 
notes  an  important  event  in  the  domestic 
hi.^^tnry  of  the  Nation,  an  event  which  has 
enabled  the  West  to  make  greater  contri- 
bution.s  to  the  prosecution  of  the  v;ar 
than  otherwi.'se  would  have  been  possible. 
I  rofcr.  of  course,  to  the  forty-first  anni- 
ver.-<ary  of  the  enactment  of  the  reclama- 
tion law  of  1902.  which  was  approved 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  June 
17.   1902. 

This  law  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  news  re- 
lease embodies  a  report  by  Aciing  Com- 
missioner Harry  W.  Bashore  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes.  It  tells 
the  story  of  the  transformation  of  west- 
ern water  resources  into  useful  channels 
for  the  production  of  food  and  power. 

From  the  foundation  that  has  been 
laid  since  1902,  the  Bureau  is  making 
highly  significant  contributions  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  through  electric 
energy  to  turn  the  wheels  of  industry  and 
in  food  supplies  that  are  vital  to  the 
armed  forces  and  to  the  home  front. 
Given  the  green  light  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Beard  and  with  additional  funds 
for  irrigation  construction,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamaiion  can  do  even  more  in 
supplying  food  which  General  Marshall, 
Anny  Chief  of  Staff,  has  emphasized  as 
m.ost  essential  of  war  materials. 

To  these  of  us  in  the  West  who  have 
observed  the  evolution  of  ihe  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  from  a  trail-blazing  agency 
Miio  an  effective  Federal  activity  of 
Nation-wide  import,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
extend  congratulations  to  Secretary  Ickes, 
Commissionor  John  C.  Page,  and  Acting 
Commissioner  Bashore. 

Tiie  news  release  is  as  follows: 

The  most  productive  year  In  the  hi.story  of 
tl-.e  Bureau  oi  Reclamation,  featured  by  tre- 
mendous increases  in  two  war  essentials — 
power  and  food  craps — came  to  an  end  today 
as  the  Bureau  celebrated  Its  forty-first  an- 
niver.^ary.  Acting  Commissioner  Harry  W. 
Bitshcre  rep<irted  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickes. 

Mr.  Bashore  said  that  reclamation  power 
plants  served  many  of  the  major  war  indus- 
tries of  the  West  with  Increased  quantities  of 
electrical  energy.  The  4.000,000  acres  Irri- 
g.itPd  by  Bureau  systems  provided  huge  stores 
of  potatoes,  beans.  b3ef  and  dairy  products, 
sugar  beets,  and  many  other  vital  foods  for 
civilian  and  military  needs. 

Tlie  reclamation  law,  which  established  the 
national  policy  of  conseiving  western  water 
resources  for  irrigation,  was  approved  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  June  17, 
1902. 

"Today,  on  its  forty-first  anniversary,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  can  look  back  on  a 
most  satisfactory  year,"  Secretary  Ickes  said. 
"That  It  was  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  sky- 
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rocketing  demands  for  power  resulting  from 
the  sudden  burst  of  war-plant  expansion  In 
the  West  was  no  accident,  nor  was  It  purely 
a  happy  circumstance  that  food  production 
on  Bureau  projects  could  be  Increased  to  rec- 
ord highs.  For  years  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  been  laying  the  grotindwork  for 
turning  western  water  resources  Into  the 
service  of  the  Nation. 

"When  a  shortage  of  power  threatened  to 
retard  Increased  war  production  early  in  the 
International  conflict,  the  Bureau  was  able 
quickly  to  enlarge  its  capiacity  to  meet  the 
emergency  Now  that  Increased  food  produc- 
tion Is  the  Nation's  major  home-front  objec- 
tive. Federal  reclamation  projects  again  have 
stepped  into  the  breach.  Large  volumes  of 
essential  foods  came  from  Bureau  develop- 
ments last  year  and  even  greater  contribu- 
tions are  possible  in  the  next  2  years.  When 
permitted  to  proceed  with  proposed  Irriga- 
tion construction,  halted  by  the  diversion  of 
materials  to  other  war  activities,  the  Bureau 
of  1945  can  increase  its  service  to  nearly 
1,500.000  acres." 

Tlie  more  significant  achievements  of  the 
Bureau  during  the  year  ended  today,  as  sum- 
marized by  Mr.  Bashore.  are: 

1.  Produced  on  3.972.000  acres  of  Irrigated 
lands.  lormerly  desert  wastes,  a  record  crop 
of  critical  war  foods,  valued  at  »268,000,000. 
This  is  a  46-percent  increase  over  the  1941 
valuation.  From  this  land  came  3.0C0.000 
lOO-pound  sacks  of  beans,  29.000.000  bushels 
of  potatoes,  and  2,500.000  tons  of  alfaKa.  The 
latter,  fed  to  beef  and  dairy  herds,  provided 
a  potential  144,000.000  pounds  of  beef  and 
1,700.000.000  pounds  of  mill:. 

2.  Generated  more  than  9.000,000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  power — four  times  the  entire 
output  of  all  plants  in  the  United  States  In 
1902 — to  keep  war  plants  producing  at  maxi- 
mum capacity. 

3.  Installed  600,000  kllcVatts  of  new 
war  power  capacity — equivalent  to  the  1941 
total  Installation  of  the  State  of  Florid.i— 
and  advanced  installation  of  an,  additional 
500,000  kilowatts.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  work  the  capacity  of  the  30  Bureau  power 
plants  in  11  States  will  be  2.500.000  kilowatts. 

4.  Provided  supplemental  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial water  for  Los  Angeles  and  other 
California  cities  where  vital  war  factories  are 
located.  Three  million  people  benefit  from 
this  service. 

5.  Planned  construction  programs  to  In- 
crease food  production  through  resumption 
of  construction  on  Irrigation  developments 
where  work  had  been  halted  because  ol  war 
conditions.  As  a  result  of  these  plans  re- 
strictions were  lifted  permitting  Installation 
of  control  works  In  Friant  Dam  and  comple- 
tion of  the  Madera  Canal,  both  features  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  In  California  The 
War  Food  Administration  has  recommended 
that  work  be  resumed  on  seven  other  projects. 

6.  Through  provision  of  domestic  and  In- 
dustrial water  and  power  the  Bureau  made 
possible  the  establishment  In  Isolated  areas 
of  air  bases  and  other  military  centers  and 
industries  linked  with  the  war. 

Through  Its  irrigation,  power,  and  munic- 
ipal water  service,  the  Bureau  Is  serving 
more  than  four  and  one-half  million  persons 
in  the  West,  about  one-fourth  of  Its  entire 
population 

As  Its  contribution  to  a  post-war  public 
works  program  for  providing  emplojrment  for 
discharged  servicemen  and  war  workers  and 
later  settlement  opportunities  for  these  men, 
the  Bureau  Is  accumulating  a  large  shelf 
of  new  or  uncompleted  projects  on  which 
construction  can  be  launched  promptly  after 
the  war.  These  developments  would  bring 
either  a  full  or  supplemental  supply  of  water 
to  7.800,000  acres  of  land  and  make  possible 
the  installation  of  3300.000  kilowatts  of 
power. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had  a  humble 
beginning.     During    1906 — the   first   year   It 


made  water  available— only  22^00  acres  were 
Irrigated.  Crops  ralaed  that  year  were  valued 
at  $22jCK)0.  In  1M2  nearly  1000,000  acres  on 
41  projects  In  15  Western  States  are  being 
served,  and  crops  were  valued  at  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  steady  growth  of  Federal  reclamation 
in  the  West  Is  evident  from  the  following 
table  showing  yearly  increases  in  acreage: 

Acres 

1906 ___ 23,  SCO 

1910 471,423 

1915 810.649 

1920 2.  205.  420 

1925 2.339.470 

1930 2.790,856 

1935 2.935.616 

1940  8,391.070 

1942 3.972.000 

Lands  irrigated  through  Bureau  'acilitles 
have  produced  crops  valued  at  more  than 
$3,250,000,000.  four  times  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  project  works.  The  develop- 
ments have  created  actual  values  in  farm 
lands  and  improvements  of  $500,000,000. 

Production  of  power  by  Bureau  plants  also 
began  on  a  smah  scale.  In  1906  the  Bureau 
built  a  small  powerhouse  on  the  Silt  River 
project  in  Arizona  to  generate  electric  energy 
to  drive  the  machinery  used  in  constructing 
the  dam.  Today  the  Bureau  is  the  Nation's 
largest  Federal  power  producer.  Its  plants 
have  an  Installed  capacity  of  more  than 
1.800  ceo  kilowatts.  When  fu'ly  equipped 
two  of  Its  powerhouses.  Grand  Coulee  and 
Boulder,  will  be  first  and  second  largest  In 
the  world.  Boulder,  with  about  three- 
fourths  of  Its  installations  in  place,  now 
holds  that  distinction. 

The  following  table,  listing  the  ycar-by- 
year  power  output  of  Bureau  plants  since 
1937,  graphically  illustrates  how  production 
has  Increased  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
of  the  expanding  West. 

Kilowatt-hours 

1937 1,056,757,865 

1938 2,457.644,625 

1939 2.212.568.  189 

1940 3,501,820.077 

1941— 4,343,697.483 

1942 7, 193,495,233 

1943    (estimated) 12,299,000,000 

The  ultimate  capacity  of  Bureau  plants  in 
operation,  under  construction,  or  authorized 
Is  4.793,262  kilowatts,  and  their  potential 
output,  25,000.000,000  kllowatt-hoiu-s  annu- 
ally, twice  the  prcdviction  forecast  for  1943. 


U.  S.  Q.  M.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MiLSSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ElEPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday.  June  18.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  splendid  and  deserving  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Boston  Globe  of  June  16, 
1943.  entiUed  "U.  S.  Q.  M.  C,"  giving 
proper  recognition  to  the  important,  but 
oftentimes  forgotten  Quartermaster 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army: 

UMITUJ     STATES    QtTABTE&MASTIB    COaPS 

On  Jime  16,  1775,  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army  was  created  by  the 
Continental  Congress.  Soon  thereafter  MaJ. 
Gen.  Thomas  MiSLa  was  appointed  the  first 
Quartermaster  General  and.  with  one  aselBt- 


ant,  was  expected  to  supply  food  and  clottaing 
for  General  Washington's  Army. 

Since  then  the  Army  has  had  a  Quarter- 
master Corps  of  some  sort  continuously,  but 
usually  in  years  of  peace,  and  sometimes  in 
times  of  war,  the  corps  has  been  cast  in  the 
role  of  orphan  stepchild.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people,  in  spite 
of  the  freqtwncy  of  our  wan  and  of  the  vital 
necessity  for  supply,  have  been  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  ess?ntlal  function  that  the  Quarter- 
master performs  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war. 

Today,  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  under  the 
command  of  MaJ.  Gen.  E.  B.  Gregory,  as  a 
part  of  the  Army  Bervioe  Forces,  has  come  into 
its  own.  Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  until  this 
war  began  we  had  never  trained  oOlcers  and 
men  specifically  for  quartermaster  duties. 
Hitherto,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  we  have 
hurriedly  thrown  a  Quartermaster  Corps  to- 
gether by  using  the  skeletonized  peacetime 
force  as  a  nucleus  around  which  to  improvise 
a  hodge-podge  organization. 

This  system  never  worked  very  well,  though 
It  functioned  better  than  anyone  bad  any 
right  to  expect.  We  were  slow  to  appreciate 
truths  about  supply  that  were  long  since  ac- 
cepted by  history's  greatest  soldiers.  The 
Germans,  who  are  probably  the  world's  most 
astute  militarists,  have  for  years  kept  the 
quartermaster  corps  as  the  most  elite  branch 
of  their  military  service.  Napoleon  con- 
sidered an  elBclent  quartermaster  as  the  first 
requisite  for  military  success.  But  we  have 
thoight  of  our  supply  system  as  an  ap- 
pendage attached  to  cur  Army  whenever  we 
happened  to  remember  it  at  all. 

The  present  global  conflict  has  changed 
our  ideas.  Fortunately,  the  importance  of 
supply  was  realized  even  before  we  were  at- 
tacked. We  had  begun  to  bring  our  quarter- 
master corps  up  to  the  size  and  efficiency 
needed  for  the  maintenance  of  armies  in  all 
climates  and  sections-of  the  world  before  we 
were  engaged  in  war.  Because  we  did  we  have 
been  able  to  move  rapidly  and  effectively. 

Today  the  Quartermaster  Corps  has  its  own 
officer  candidate  school  at  Camp  Lee;  its  own 
training  camps  for  Its  own  soldiers:  its  own 
schools  for  noncommissioned  officers  and 
specialists  of  many  kinds.  The  corps  is  proud 
to  assert — without  fear  of  contradiction — 
that  this  is  a  qiiartermaster's  war,  and, 
further,  that  the  quartermaster  is  a  combat 
soldier  as  he  has  never  been  ih  other  wars. 

Charged  with  the  duty  of  feeding  and 
clothing  the  troops,  with  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  sheltering  them  and  transporting 
them,  the  corps  has  a  Job  of  Immense  size 
and  variety.  Merely  to  state  that  the  corps 
buys,  stores,  and  distributes  more  than  70,000 
Items  of  food,  clothing,  general  supplies,  and 
equipment  gives  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  the 
material  handled.  To  state  that  the  corps 
must  buy  20.000,000  pounds  of  food  per  day 
for  Army  consumption  in  this  country  alone, 
or  to  mention  that  since  Pearl  Harbor  the 
depot  here  in  Boston  has  purchased  40,000,- 
000  pairs  of  ahoea  of  240  different  sizes,  indi- 
cates the  dimensions  of  the  task. 

The  stuff  needed  must  be  sent  as  surely  to 
the  smallest  fox  hole  on  Attu  as  to  the  great 
warehoxises  at  Fort  Devens  or  Camp  Edwards. 

The  quartermaster  not  only  buys  and  dis- 
tributes food,  he  also  teaches  the  Army  cooks 
and  bakers  how  to  prepare  it.  To  clothe  one 
soldier  for  1  year  requires  the  wool  from 
some  26  sheep.  Salvage  of  material;  mainte- 
nance of  supply;  transportation  by  sea,  air  or 
land  for  both  men  and  supplies;  design  of  the 
clothing  and  shoes,  all  these  are  quarter- 
master functions,  and  there  are  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  quartermaster  feeds  and  clothes  the 
troops,  bathes  them,  does  the  laundry,  takes 
care  of  motor  transport,  runs  public  utilities, 
conducts  experiments.  Without  the  quarter- 
master the  Army  ootild  not  move,  eat,  or 
fight. 

Umcle  Dodlxt. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HOWARD  BUFFEH 

or  NKBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18.  1943 

Mr.  BUPPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  sections  of  an  O.  W.  I.  release 
of  March  30,  1943.  which  Is  taken  word 
for  word  from  the  actual  release  of  that 
agency : 

omcr  or  was  infokuation. 
The  following  releue  by  the  Office  of  War 
Informctlon  tells  the  story  of  the  elimina- 
tion by  decree  and  compulse ry  "rationaliza- 
tion." of  the  smhll  German  businessman  by 
the  Nazi  regime  and  a  coterie  of  economic 
dictators 

•The  Nazi  swastika  has  become  the  symbol 
of  a  'double  cross'  for  scores  of  tliousands 
of  German  buslnessmeu.  retailers,  and  mid- 
dle class  enterprli.es.  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation reported  today  on  the  bails  of  Infor- 
mation from  authoritative  sources  In  nsutral 
countries. 

"The  German  t  ;tal-r.v.blll£atlnn  program 
launched  January  39.  1W3,  has  grown  from 
what  appeared  to  be  simply  an  emergency 
wartime  measure  to  a  social  and  economic 
landslide  In  which  the  small  businessman 
and  the  German  middle  clacs  are  the  con- 
spicuous victims. 

"Disguising  their  action  as  a  total  moblll- 
ration  program,  the  Nazi  Party  Anally  has 
betrayed  mldlle-cIaH  German  buslneumen 
and  has  delivered  them  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Naxl-controlled  trusts,  monopolies,  and  giant 
combines.  Office  of  War  Infcrmatlon  Informa- 
tloo  Indicate*. 

"Since  1942.  when  the  Nazi.s  Introduced  a 
compulsory  price  system  based  on  the  cosu 
of  the  lowest-cost  producers,  the  smaller 
enterprises  In  Germany  have  been  progres- 
sively forced  to  operate  on  the  very  margin 
of  loss,  or  have  been  forced  to  close  down,  or 
have  become  outright  subsidiaries  of  giant 
corporations  and  monopolies. 

"One  Institution  after  another  in  the  econ- 
omy  of  Germany  has  been  crushed  by  Nazi 
decrees  and  regulations  designated  to  turn 
competition  into  monopolistic  collusion. 
The  Nazis  have  openly  favored  and  promoted 
enterprises  with  the  most  highly  'rational- 
ized' equipment  at  the  direct  expense  of  the 
small  and  medium-sized  businessman,  shop- 
keeper, and  employer.  Large  German  indus- 
try has  been  organized  into  compulsory  or 
semicompulsory  cartels  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  and  the  Nazi  Party.  These 
cartels  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  'ra- 
tionalizing' German  industry. 

"The  proceas  of  'rationalization.'  executed 
by  a  coterie  of  Nnzl-approved  economic  over- 
lords in  the  armament  industry  led  by  Al- 
b?rt  Speer.  Minister  for  Armaments  and 
Munitirn.  has  resulted  in  the  closing  of  thou- 
sands of  small  enterprises.  Commodity  mar- 
kets have  been  regimented  by  arbitrary  laws. 
The  entire  industrial  apparatus  of  Germany 
has  been  converted  to  ruthless  cntrallzation 
which  Ijnores  the  interests  of  both  middle- 
sized  and  small  business  as  well  as  consuto- 
ers. 

'This  process  has  sealed  the  Nazi  Party 
plan  to  tranform  the  entire  German  econ- 
omy into  a  regimented  and  centralized  ap- 
paratu.";  working  full-time  under  Nazi  pxjliti- 
cal  leadership. " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  Elmer  Davis' 
asciicy  to  find  any  substantial  difference 


between  the  economic  dictatorship  that 
they  condemn  in  Germany  and  the  cur- 
rent operating  policy  of  the  O.  P.  A.  and 
associated  agencies  in  this  country.  This 
request  is  made  in  good  faith  and  with 
an  earnest  desire  for  enlightenment. 
This  House  should  have  reasonable  as- 
surance that  our  economic  policies  are 
not  leading  us  toward  the  betrayal  Elmer 
Davis  has  portrayed  in  Germany.  The 
natural  laws  are  the  same  here  as  any- 
where else  on  the  globe.  The  effects  of 
the  law  of  gravity  are  the  same  every- 
where. Policies  which  seek  to  evade  or 
avoid  the  effects  of  breaking  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  have  always  resulted 
in  disaster  elsewhere. 


Unfair  0.  P.  A.  Enforcement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18.  1943 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
two  editorials  which  graphical,  y  exprtss 
local  sentiment  on  O.  P.  A.  enforce ment. 
The  first,  entitled  "This  i.s  Democracy"  i.s 
from  the  Stoneham  <Mass.  i  Independent 
of  June  11.  1943.  and  the  second,  entitled 
"Salute  to  Stoneham"  is  from  the  Wake- 
field (Ma.ss.)  Daily  Item  of  June  10,  1943. 
I  can  assure  the  Congre.s.s  that  the  people 
of  Stoneham  constitute  a  community 
which  is  marked  for  its  civic  enterprise 
and  which  would  never  yield  to  any  other 
In  any  patriotic  movement.  Confidence, 
however,  is  always  an  essential  for  co- 
operation, and  I  call  upon  the  Congress 
to  witness  that  there  is  set  out  here  ample 
justification  for  failure  to  have  such  con- 
fidence. 

This  Stoneham  incident  bears  out  the 
view  I  have  been  expressing  for  some  time, 
that  the  sooner  gasoline  rationing  is 
taken  away  from  O.  P.  A.  the  sooner  will 
we  have  a  better  contented  people  to  face 
the  troublesome  problems  of  sacrifice  and 
privation  that  lie  ahead. 

The  editorial  follow: 

THIS   IS  DEMOCR.ACY 

Stoneham  was  treated  to  the  sight  of  a  fine 
bit  of  bureaucracy  and  despotism  this  week. 
It  so  closely  resembled  Hitlerism  that  we  are 
fearful  for  the  welfare  of  our  Uberty-loving 
country  if  it  continues. 

This  is  the  story. 

On  Sunday.  Office  of  Price  Administration 
inspectors  came  to  Stoneham,  at  the  request 
of  a  local  citizen,  to  catch  people  driving  to 
the  monthly  organ  recital  and  concert  at  the 
town  hall.  Even  though  there  were  500  peo- 
ple in  the  hail,  a  much  smaller  audience  than 
usual,  there  were  only  13  flagrant  violators 
recorded  by  the  inspectors.  The  statement 
was  made  that  they  would  be  made  exan:ples 
of. 

On  Tuesday  night,  members  of  ratior.ing 
boards  from  16  cities  and  towns  in  this  area 
came  to  this  same  town  hall  where  the  in- 
spectors had  operated  on  Sunday  AUm. 
there  came  the  State  director  of  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  some  of  his  staff. 
There  were  64  cars  parked  around  the  town 


hall  area,  most  of  them  transporting  people 
to  this  meeting. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  director 
spoke,  and  the  audience  listened  to  the  or- 
gan— the  same  organ  which  gave  the  concert 
on  Sunday. 

There  was  Just  as  much  other  transporta- 
tion available  for  those  rationing  board  mem- 
bers and  State  directors  as  there  was  for 
the  residents  of  Stoneham.  The  people  of 
Stoneham  took  full  cognizance  cf  that  fact. 
But  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  didn't 
attempt  to  live  up  to  the  laws  that  the  rest 
of  u.*^  must  live  by. 

It  was  not  democracy  or  fair  play. 

The  selectmen,  in  meeting  that  same  night 
took  note  of  the  situation  and  issued  a  writ- 
ten order  to  Captain  of  Police  Nelson  to  re- 
frain from  cooperating  with  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  in  enforcement  of  the 
gasoline  driving  ban.  At  the  same  time  they 
ordered  the  police  to  take  the  registration 
number.^  of  every  car  parked  in  the  area  of 
the  town  hall. 

In  addition,  this  reporter  took  time  to 
check  every  one  of  the  64  cars  in  the  area  to 
see  wiiat  typo  of  stickers  they  showed.  In 
evidence  were  25  C  stickers.  19  B  stickers.  10 
A  .stickers,  one  truck,  one  T  sticker  on  a  sedan, 
and  1  car  with  no  sticker  at  all. 

That  record  speaks  for  itself. 

In  Monday  s  metropolitan  newspapers,  the 
Stoneham  Town  Hall  Organ  Concert  (mis- 
takenly termed  cpera  by  the  papers)  was 
classed  along  with  the  two  local  golf  clubs, 
and  .still  later  with  the  Wonderland  dog 
tr.ick,  Revere  Beach,  Norumbega  Park,  and 
movie  thrater:-. 

Fair  play? 

.Several  month.s  ago  this  newspaper  accused 
State  Director  Lawrence  J  Brcsnahan  of  not 
playing  fair  In  removing  the  chairman  of  the 
local  hoard  bf-caune  he  was  running  for  po- 
litical (>fflfe  »mie  permitting  two  Belmont 
citiz^Tiw  to  remain  on  their  board.  Mr  Bres- 
nuhan  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  right 
answer  to  reply. 

Stoneham  citizens  by  the  score  have  asked 
for  action  on  this  matter — direct  violation  by 
the  State  and  local  lx)ards  of  this  area  on 
Tuesday  of  the  very  thing  they  operated 
against  on  Sunday  There  is  no  excuse  for 
the  Tuesday  night  affair. 

Until  we  American  people  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  tell  these  political  appointees 
what  we  think  of  their  actions — and  that 
they  are  not  privileged  characters,  we  will  be 
approaching  a  totalitarianism  and  regimenta- 
tion that  will  shock  every  one  of  us  some  day. 

Stoneham  and  New  England  will  give  every 
bit  of  cooperation  it  can  give  to  the  war  ef- 
fort—it is  not  sacrifice  to  give  up  things 
which  will  aid  our  1.000  men  and  women  in 
.service.  But  we  refuse  to  submit  to  such  un- 
fair tactis  as  this  in  future.  And  the  town 
officers  and  townspeople  foel  100  percent  the 
same  way 
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SALUTE    TO    STONEH.\M 

Tlie  action  of  the  Stoneham  selectmen  in 
advising  the  Stcnrham  police  to  refrain  from 
aiding  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  gas- 
oline snocpfr'  brins^s  the  issue  out  into  the 
open  but  is  not  out  of  line  with  sentiment 
and  virtual  "action  by  nonaction"  which 
has  trken  place  elsewhere. 

Hardly  had  the  no-pleasure-drivins^  order 
been  issued,  with  accomjjanjing  intimafon 
tliat  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in- 
.spcctcrs  would  accompany  police,  than  tlie 
doughty  chief  of  police  of  Cl.nton  expressed 
h:m..se!f  in  no  uncertain  terms,  while  Boston's 
then  acting  police  commissioner  virtually 
said  his  men  had  other  fish  to  fry. 

It  Is  not  because  the  people  want  to  de- 
prive the  arin-d  forces  of  a  sini--;le  drop  of 
gasoline  that  the  rcs?ntment  against  the 
Ofiice  of  PriCf'  Acia;:n;.'itr  uicn  snooping  h.as 
risen.  It  is  l>ecause  the  people  have  been  de- 
ceived so  long  tliat  they  no  longer  believe, 
and  in  the  Stcneham  case,  because,  no  doubt. 


they  rightfully  resent  having  12  of  their 
citizens  tagged  at  a  concert  and  then  see  100 
or  200  rationing  officials  arrive  In  the  same 
town  for  a  meeting  which  according  to  their 
own  preaching  (to  ethers)  they  could  have 
reached  by  other  means. 

It  seems  sometimes  as  if  this  administra- 
tion and  its  supernunieraries  went  cut  of 
their  way  to  be  dumb.  There  is  not  much 
point  in  tcllinj  people  tliat  driving  even  to 
a  Sunday  niglit  concert  is  "tahing  the  life  of 
eomefcodv's  son"  and  then  seeing  these  en- 
trusted with  enforcement  cf  that  theory 
blithely  drive  around  en  the  same  kind  of 
gasoline  to  listen  to  platitudes  from  adminis- 
tration henchmen  Ne.thcr  does  It  h:lp  pub- 
lic morale  to  know  that  many  of  these  hencli- 
men  are  ex-V/PA"ers  fXjlitlcally  provided  for. 

Hats  off  to  Stoneham!  Her  "Home  Front 
Movement"  new  leally  means  something. 


Lumber  DKnsion  of  War  Production  Board 
Should  Have  Additional  Funds 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TtnntaszM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18,  1943 

Mr.  KEFAU/ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
War  Production  Board  section  of  the 
National  War  Agencies  Appropriation 
bill,  as  presented  to  the  committee,  had 
an  Item  of  $1,000,000  for  the  stimulation 
of  the  production  of  logs  and  lumber 
needed  to  satl.sfy  military  and  essential 
civilian  requirements.  I  hope  this  item 
may  be  Included  by  the  Senate. 

As  a  member  of  Representative  Pat- 
man  s  Small  Business  Committee,  I  wa.s 
honored,  in  company  with  Representa- 
tives Jackson,  of  Wasliington,  and 
Stevenson,  cf  Wisccntin.  in  being  ap- 
pointed on  a  subcommittee  to  investigate 
our  national  defense  program  in  its  re- 
lation to  small  business  as  aflecting  the 
lumber  industry.  In  response  to  a  large 
number  of  complaints  tliis  subcommittee 
last  month  held  a  hearing  to  investigate 
why  thousands  of  small  sawmill  oper- 
ators, conu-ibuting  material  essential  to 
our  war  efToit  were  being  forced  out  cf 
operation.  At  this  hearing  representa- 
tives of  various  Government  agencies 
concerned  with  our  production  effort 
relative  to  lumber,  as  well  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  industry,  were  heard.  My  col-- 
leagues  and  I  had  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity therefore,  to  make  a  n.ore  detailed 
analysis  of  our  lumber-production  prob- 
lem, and  its  place  in  our  war  effort,  than 
may  have  been  possible  for  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  studied  this  bill. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  question  as  to 
the  very  serious  condition  of  our  log  and 
lumber  production.  Lumber  stocks  are 
the  lowest  on  record.  Present  produc- 
tion, especially  in  tlie  East,  is  not  only 
lov  but  is  still  dropping.  As  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War  stated  last  November, 
and  I  quote: 

We  are  not  getting  enough  lumber  to  fill 
all  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces.  Our  re- 
quirements are  going  up;  our  production  is 
going  down. 


And  he  added — 

Lumber  comes  close  to  the  heart  of  our 
whole  war  problem.  There  are  1^00  Items  of 
mUitary  and  naval  equipment  that  can  use 
lumber 

Lumber  today  is  considered  by  W.  P.  B. 
along  with  steel,  aluminum,  and  copper 
as  a  critical  war  material. 

The  bulk  of  the  lumber  produced  in 
the  East,  where  it  is  most  needed  for 
boxing  and  crating  of  materials  for  cur 
overseas  forces,  is  produced  by  a  muhi- 
tude  of  small  woods  and  mill  oiaerations 
which  form  the  backbone  of  the  :?co- 
nomic  life  of  many  forest  communities 
and  regions.  Today  I  understand  over 
9.000  of  these  mills  are  shut  down  and 
more  are  closing  daily,  just  when  their 
production  is  most  needed.  This  is  out 
of  an  approximate  total  of  30,000  mills 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Why  aie  these  small  mills  so  essential 
to  our  production  job  closing  down? 
Our  fundamental  problem  is  a  shortage 
of  logs,  bolts  and  pu'pwood  caused  by  a 
shortage  of  manpower  in  the  woods  and 
mill.s  and  of  locally  available  timber. 
They  are  closing  because  operators  and 
timber  owners  do  not  understand  the 
multitude  of  Government  regulations 
relative  to  the  procurement  of  labor, 
equipment,  and  food,  or  those  relative  to 
the  marketing  of  their  output.  The  op- 
erators are  confu.«;ed  and  discouraged. 
The  larger  operators  have  their  associa- 
tion and  advisers  to  fumi.sh  information, 
legal  opinion,  pnd  assistance,  while  the 
smaller  operators  struBgle  on  unassisted 
until  they  give  up.  They  will  continue  to 
drop  out  unless  we  aid  them — aid  them  to 
provide  essential  material  for  our  Na- 
tion's war  effort,  material  for  our  farmers 
to  pack  and  ship  their  produce,  for  the 
construction  of  our  ships,  for  the  boxing 
of  munitions,  and  for  boxtog  or  crating 
of  almost  any  article  of  war  you  care  to 
mention. 

Unless  we  secure  this  additional  pro- 
duction almost  immediately,  our  com- 
mittee has  been  advised  by  the  military 
procurement  offices  that  e.'vsential  war 
equipment  destined  for  transoceanic 
shipment  will  have  to  remain  in  factory 
warehouses  for  an  indefinite  period,  this 
at  a  time  when  these  supplies  are  vitally 
needed. 

The  SI. 000. 000  appropriation  requested 
was  to  supply  these  small  sawmill  and 
stumpage  owners  end  operators  with  the 
information  and  sissistance  which  would 
aid  them  to  understand  and  to  comply 
most  readily  with  those  regulations  ne- 
cessitated by  the  war;  to  aid  them  in  lo- 
cating and  obtaining  needed  stumpage, 
labor,  and  equipment;  to  furnish  that 
touch  of  Federal  guidance  in  their  hour 
of  need  which  will  keep  them  producing 
those  materials  the  Nation  now  urgently 
demands. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  W.  P.  B.  to 
maintain  log  and  lumber  production.  To 
meet  this  present  situation  two  pro- 
cedures may  be  followed  either  to  build 
up  its  existing  skeleton  force  of  lumber 
expediters,  a  time-consuming  and  costly 
operation,  or  to  utilize  available  facihUes 
of  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  ex- 
perienced in  lumber -production  prob- 


lems. It  chose  the  latter.  It -will  utilize 
not  only  the  experienced  field  personnel 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  but 
also  available  services  of  foresters  in  the 
Extension  Service.  State  services,  and 
those  members  of  the  industry  able  and 
willing  to  participate.  Thi'oughout  the 
effort  the  W.  P.  B.  will  retain  its  sole  and 
legal  responsibility  for  maintaing  pro- 
duction. 

The  requested  appropriation,  which 
might  be  considered  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
is  a  drop  which  would  repay  tenfold  the 
investment  through  reviving  and  main- 
taining the  life  of  thousands  of  our  smell 
lumber  and  log  producers  in  their  job  of 
producing  the  sinews  of  war. 

What  this  $1,000,000  item  would  pro- 
vide in  technical  services  and  assistance 
was  explained  to  our  subcommittee  and 
our  committee  as  a  whole  and  has  been 
approved  unanimously  by  it  and  by  the 
Hardwood  and  Softwood  Advisory  Com- 
mittees of  the  War  Production  Board.  I 
have  not  even  heard  one  criticism  of  the 
proposed  project  from  members  of  the 
lumber  Industry.  I  wish  to  emi^asize 
this,  as  the  project  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  so-called  Forest  Products  Serv- 
ice program  which  the  industry  did  op- 
pose, and  which  I  fear  some  Memben  of 
this  House  may  still  confuse  with  the 
present  propcscd  project. 

The  requested  appropriation  to  stimu- 
late the  production  of  Itimber  and  logs 
for  our  war  rflTort  by  furnishing  iiifor- 
mation,  advice,  and  assistance  to  these 
owners  and  operators  needing  this  help  is 
not  only  essential  to  the  welfare  and  con- 
tinued operation  of  thousands  of  small 
sav^anills  and  to  the  welfare  of  many  of 
cur  forest  communities  in  the  East  but  It 
is  a  valuable — and  a  vital — spoke  in  the 
wheel  of  our  Nation's  war  effort. 


Fanners  Are  Faring  Better  u  Many 
Ways  on  Prices  Than  Durinf  Wond 
V/ar  No.  1 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TZXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVS8 

Saturday,  June  19,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  last  when  I  was  addressing  the 
House  on  the  question  of  inflation,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  Hoiior- 
able  John  E.  Rjanast.  interrupted  me  to 
say  that  he  was  in  favor  of  repealing 
the  price-  and  rent-control  law  and  that 
he  believed  we  should  go  back  to  the 
program  followed  in  the  First  World 
War  when  we  had  no  price  controls.  He 
also  suggested  in  an  extension  of  re- 
marks, which  was  filed  the  same  day.  that 
farmers  should  be  getting  40  cents  a 
poimd  for  cotton  and  $2.50  a  bushel  for 
wheat,  as  they  did  during  World  War 
No.  1,  and  that  this  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmers  and  the  country. 
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I  will  not  take  issue  with  the  gervtle- 
man  on  the  statement  that  the  farmers' 
plight  is  not  a  happy  one.  In  fact,  farm- 
ers are  working  very  hard  for  the  money 
they  receive.  Having  been  a  farmer  my- 
self, a  tenant  farmer  at  that,  and  hav- 
ing worked  with  my  hands  on  the  farm, 
and  knowing  the  type  of  labor  that  must 
be  performed  and  the  small  amount  re- 
ceived for  this  labor,  I  know  that  farmers 
are  not  getting  as  much  as  they  are  en- 
titled to  in  comparison  with  wages,  prices, 
of  goods,  supplies,  and  costs  of  services 
generally.  However,  as  bad  as  one  may 
feel  the  farmer  price  situation  Ls  today, 
It  has  improved  over  the  farm  situation 
that  existed  during  World  War  No   1. 

FARM    PUTE   SITT7ATION    THIS    AND   LAST    WAR 

Congressman  Rankin  correctly  pointed 
out  that  during  the  last  war  the  farmer 
was  getting  40  cents  for  cotton  and  $2.50 
per  bushel  for  wheat,  whereas  under 
price  control  today  he  is  getting  20  cents 
for  cotton  and  $1.23  for  wheat.  During 
the  last  war.  between  1915  and  1918, 
wheat  rose  from  96  cents  to  over  $2.  cot- 
ton from  11  to  29  cents,  fat  steers  on  the 
Chicago  market  from  $8.40  to  $14.65.  In 
the  period  from  July  1914  to  March  1918. 
farm  prices  rose  by  93  percent. 

IS  THE  FARMER  BEING  BADLT  TREATED? 

You  would  think  that  the  farmer  was 
being  very  badly  treated  at  this  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  farm  prices  have 
risen  110  percent  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  August  1939.  a  substantially 
larger  percentage  rise  than  that  which 
occurred  during  a  comparable  period  in 
the  last  war.  The  farm  price  of  58  foods 
has  increased  121  percent  since  the  war 
began,  compared  to  an  increase  of  72 
percent  in  the  corresponding  p>eriod  of 
the  last  war: 
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WITH    40-CENT   COTTON    WE    HAD    SO-CENt    SUGAR 
AND    60 -CENT   COETEE 

What  is  even  more  important,  while 
the  prices  that  farmers  received  in  the 
past  war  went  up,  the  prices  that  he  paid 
went  up  just  as  fast  and  even  faster. 
The  farmer  was  getting  40  cents  for  cot- 
ton for  a  brief  period,  but  during  that 
period  he  was  paying  30  cents  for  sugar 
and  60  cents  for  coffee.  This  time  he 
is  paying  7  cents  for  sugar  and  29  cents 
for  coffee.  In  the  last  war  the  price  of 
steel  product  increased  from  200  to  800 
percent.  This  reflected  itself  in  the 
prices  that  farmers  paid  for  machinery 
and  equipment.  Farmers  will  remember 
that  nitrate  of  soda  to  fertilize  their 
land  rose  from  $48  to  $94  a  ton,  that  a 
cultivator  which  in  1915  could  be  got  for 
$5  in  1918  set  them  back  just  twice  that 
amount.  And  the  farmer's  wife  will  re- 
member. I  may  say,  that  overalls  which 
in  1915  cost  75  cents  cost  $157  in  1918; 


that  a  pair  of  shoes  jumped  in  price  from 
$2.10  to  $4,  and  they  were  not  the  same 
shoes  by  a  long:  shot.  During  the  last 
war  all  the  prices  that  farmers  paid 
rose  an  average  of  105  percent.  This 
time  the  increase  has  been  held  to  30 
percent. 

SO.ME   CClMPARATI^-E   PRICES 
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In  the  case  of  equipment  and  supplies 
these  figures  tell  the  same  story: 
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The  price  of  fertilizers  has  also  been 
kept  within  bounds.    Witness: 
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SOME   PRICES   OUT  OF  LINE OTHERS    HELD   DOWN 

SUCCESSFCLLY 

The  prices  I  have  listed  repre.sent  costs 
of  production  in  farming.  Here,  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree,  the  record  is  clear. 
The  record  is  equally  clear  in  the  case  of 
prices  which  represent  cost  of  living  to 
the  farm  family.  Faim  wives  are  pay- 
ing— on  the  basis  of  the  latest  compre- 
hensive cost-of-hving  data  for  farmers 
that  we  have — 26  percent  more  for  food, 
21  percent  more  for  furniture  and  house 
furnishings,  and  38  percent  more  for 
clothing  than  they  were  paying  before 


the  v»-ar  broke  out  3  years  ago.  Some 
items  have  risen  sharply;  muslin  is  up 
from  9 '2  cents  to  16  cents  per  yard,  an 
incrca.sc  of  67.5  percent;  overalls  are  up 
from  $1.14  to  $1.75.  an  increase  of  53.5 
percent;  women's  house  dresses  from 
$1.01  to  $1.50,  an  increase  of  48.5  percent. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  most  prices  have  been 
held  down  successfully. 
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PRICE    CONTROL     HAS    SAVED    FARMERS 
S4. 000, 000. 000 

Would  the  farmer  be  better  off  if  he 
were  getting  40  cents  for  his  cotton  and 
$2.50  for  his  wheat  if  at  the  same  time 
he  were  paying  the  same  prices  for  the 
things  he  buys  as  he  did  in  the  last  war? 
The  answer  is  "No."  Let  me  put  it  to 
you  this  way:  If  the  commodities  that 
farmers  buy  had  risen  in  the  first  3 
years  of  this  war  as  much  as  they  did 
during  the  same  period  in  the  last  war, 
it  would  have  cost  the  farmers  $4,000,- 
000,000  raore  than  they  have  actually 
spent.  Price  control  of  the  items  that 
the  farmers  buy  has  saved  the  farmers 
$4,000,000,000  to  date,  according  to  Gov- 
ernment records.  By  the  end  of  this 
year,  thi.^  saving  will  amount  to  $7,800,- 
000,000, 

FAHMFRS    PRICES  AFTER  LAST  WAR  TOOK  NOSE  DIVE 

What  is  perhaps  more  important, 
every  farmer  remembers  what  hap- 
pened to  his  prices  after  the  last  war. 
Between  1920  and  1922,  farm  prices 
dropped  by  41  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prices  of  machinery  and  all  of 
the  basic  items  farmers  buy  dropped 
only  19  percent. 


SfPPORT       FRICES       UNDER 
DXRING    \V.\R    AND    FOR     : 


F.^.RM       COMMODITIES 
YEARS    AFTER    WAR 


This  time  we  have  done  things  more 
wisely.  We  have  placed  a  support  price 
under  hops,  long-staple  cotton,  beans, 
vegetable.-;,  peanuts,  and  many  other 
commodiUes.  This  guarantees  to  the 
farmer  tiiat  no  matter  what  the  crop 
condition^  may  be,  the  bottom  cannot 
drop  out  from  under  his  market  during 
this  war.  We  have  gone  far  beyond  that, 
however.  We  have  placed  a  floor  under 
farm  prices  not  only  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  but  for  2  years  thereafter,  so 
that  the  farmer  may  expand  his  invest- 
ment and  increase  his  acreage  with  the 
a.ssurance  that  for  2  years  after  the  war 
he  is  guaranteed  a  favorable  price.  I 
mi£;ht  say.  that  so  long  as  a  democratic 
administration  remains  in  p>ower.  the 
Government  will  never  draw  that  sup- 
port out  from  under  farm  prices. 

NET  INCOME  OF  FARM   OPERATORS 

Let  us  look  at  the  position  in  terms  of 
net  income  of  farm  operators.     This  is 
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the  most  significant  figure  of  the  war. 
because  it  represents  what  is  left  for  the 
farmer  after  all  his  expenses.  During 
the  last  war  net  income  of  farm  oper- 
ators rose  from  an  average  of  $3,800.- 
OOO.OCO  in  1910-14  to  $8.800.000.C00  in 
1919.  the  peak  of  the  inflation.  Did  the 
farmers  retain  that,  however?  The  an- 
swer is  "No."  By  1921  net  income  of 
farm  operators  had  dropped  to  $3,000,- 
000,000,  that  is.  below  the  pre-war  level. 
In  this  war.  on  the  other  hand,  net  in- 
come of  farm  operators  rose  from  $4,500,- 
CGO.COO  in  1939  to  $10,200  OOO.OCO  in  1942, 
an  increase  of  128  percent.  This  is  the 
highest  level  of  net  income  o*  farm  op- 
erators in  pur  history.  It  stands  a  bilUon 
and  a  half  above  the  peak  level  reached 
In  1919.  What  is  most  important  of  all, 
the  buying  power  of  this  net  income  is 
vastly  greater  than  it  was  in  the  last 
war.  The  index  of  prices  thai  farmers 
pay  stands  today  20  percent  below  the 
p?ak  of  the  last  war,  and  that  means 
that  every  dollar  of  farm  income  will  buy 
20  percent  more  of  the  things  farmers 
need  than  it  did  in  1920. 

To  put  it  all  into  a  nutshell,  we  have 
in  this  war  not  only  brought  the  net 
income  of  farm  operators  to  the  highest 
level  in  all  histoiy  but  by  providing  a 
guaranty  of  a  fair  support  price,  not 
only  during  the  war  but  after  the  war. 
have  provided  the  farmer  with  assur- 
ance that  this  high  level  of  net  income 
will  continue. 

In  this  reply  I  am  not  making  an 
effort  to  cover  all  farm  problems,  and 
there  are  many,  such  as  manpower  short- 
age and  machinery  shortage,  or  the 
very  high  wages  paid  in  war  plants  in 
comparison  to  farm  prices. 


Vast  Ran^e  of  Subsidy  Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18,  1943 

Mr,  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  few  days  it  is  expected  that  the 
House  will  consider  legislation  which 
will  deal  specifically  with  tlie  subject  of 
subsidies  on  food  products  and  other 
necessities.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the 
average  well-informed  person  in  this 
country  has  any  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  subsidies  have  already  been  em- 
ployed. Most  of  them  are  on  food  or  on 
products  entering  into  the  production 
of  food,  directly  or  indirectly,  but  in- 
cluded also  are  some  of  the  metals  and 
fuels. 

Most  of  the  sub-sidies  applicable  to 
food  are  in  connection  with  the  loan  and 
price  support  programs  on  agricultural 
products.  The.se  programs  will  not  in  all 
cases  necessarily  involve  the  payment  of 
money  out  of  the  Treasury.  In  some 
cases  the  support  prices  announced  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  lower 
than  the  existing  market  price  or  price 
ceiling  as  fixed  by  the  O.  F.  A.    While 


that  condition  prevails  as  to  siny  particu- 
lar commodity  no  subsidy  payments  are 
necessary.  In  every  such  case,  however, 
there  is  a  potential  subsidy  involved  be- 
cause the  O.  P.  A.  may  fix  price  ceilings 
below  the  support  price,  as  has  happened 
in  numerous  cases,  or  the  market  price 
may  go  below  the  support  price. 

The  various  types  of  subsidy  programs 
now  in  existence  might  be  described 
under  six  headings: 

First.  The  loan  and  price  support  pro- 
gram on  basic  commodities — cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts. 
These  loans  are  to  be  made  at  90  percent 
of  parity  (or  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  at  85  percent  of  paiity  on  corn 
and  wheat!  to  farmers  who  cooperate  in 
the  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  at  lower  percentages  of 
parity  for  those  who  do  not  cooperate. 

Second.  The  price  supjjort  program 
on  nonbasic  commodities  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Apriculture  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  exi>ansion  of  pro- 
duction. This  can  be  done  through 
C.  C.  C.  commodity  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations  in  order  to  support 
prices  to  producers  which  are  not  less 
than  £0  percent  of  parity.  Under  the 
terms  of  many  such  price  support  pro- 
grams on  nonbasic  commodities,  farm- 
ers are  eUgible  for  loans  only  if  they 
plant  at  least  60  percent  of  their  indi- 
vidual war  goal  acreages,  and  usually 
such  price  support  is  not  available  on 
the  output  of  acreage  in  excess  of  110 
percent  of  the  goals.  Such  price  sup- 
port programs  have  been  announced  so 
far — on  either  the  1942  or  1943  crop — 
for  the  following  nonbasic  agricultural 
commodities:  Rye,  barley,  grain  sor- 
ghums, dried  beans,  dried  smooth  peas, 
dried  wrinkled  peas,  hogs.  Irish  F>ota- 
toes,  sweetpotatoes,  vegetables  for  can- 
ning, cabbage  for  kraut,  soybeans  for 
oil.  flaxseed,  castor  beans,  olives  for  oil, 
shell  eggs,  whole  dried  eggs,  dairy  prod- 
ucts— butter,  skim  milk.  Cheddar  cheese, 
evaporated  milk,  fluid  milk;  truck  crops 
for  fresh  markets,  chickens  and  tur- 
keys, pecans,  dried  fruits,  sugar  beets, 
hay  and  pasture  seeds,  seed  and  hemp 
fiber,  strawberries. 

Third.  Subsidies  paid  to  the  processors 
on  processed  foods.  These  programs 
have  been  set  up  for  the  reason  that 
O.  P.  A.  ceilings  have  been  established  on 
processed  foods  at  a  price  lower  than 
the  support  prices  established  byT;he  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  plus  the  cost  of 
processing.  The  procedure  used  in  such 
cases  is  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  purchase  farm  commodities 
from  the  processors  at  the  price  which 
the  processor  pays  the  farmer  and  then 
reselling  the  same  commodity  to  the  proc- 
essors  at  a  price  enough  lower  to  permit 
him  to  sell  the  finished  product  at  the 
O.  P.  A.  ceiling.  These  arrangements  in- 
volve true  subsidies  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  increased  production  of  raw  ma- 
terial on  the  one  hand  and  at  the  same 
time  preventing  an  Increase  in  the  price 
of  the  finished  product  to  the  consumer. 
Such  subsidy  plans  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  past  or  have  been  announced 
for  the  future  on  the  following:  Peed 
wheat  and  com,  grain  alcohol,  dry 
wrinkled  peas,  vegetables  lor  canning, 


cabbage  for  kraut,  various  edible  oils — 
cottonseed,  peanut  and  soybean;  olives 
for  oil,  clieddar  cheese,  fluid  milk,  sugar 
beets. 

Fourth.  Other  subsidy  programs  in  ef- 
fect on  food  products.  These  include 
coffee,  sugar,  tea,  and  cocoa. 

Fifth.  Non-food-subsidy  programs. 
These  include  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  pe- 
troleum, bituminous  coal. 

Sixth.  The  new  program  recently  an- 
nounced designed  to  roll  back  prices  on 
certain  food  products  to  the  level  pre- 
vailing on  September  15,  1942.  Up  to 
date  this  includes  butter  and  meats. 
There  is  practically  no  limit,  however, 
to  how  far  this  program  might  be  ex- 
tended. The  President  recently  esti- 
mated that  such  a  program  would  cost 
from  a  billion  and  a  half  to  two  biUion 
dollars  but  there  are  many  who  beheve 
tnat  its  eventual  cost  might  run  to  four 
or  five  billion  dollars  annually.  Already 
labor  organizations  are  demanding  that 
it  be  extended  to  all  food  products  and 
that  the  roll-back  be  extended  to  the 
May  1942  price  level.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  are  scarcely  any  limits  to  what 
might  be  demanded  under  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  method  used  in  carrying  out 
this  subsidy  is  to  pay  processors  in  cash 
the  amount  represented  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  ceiling  prices.  In  consideration 
of  this  processors  are  expected  to  main- 
tain existing  prices  to  producers. 

LIST    or    TARIOITS    rUCX    SirpPOVT    AMD    BT7BSIST 

raocRAJu 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  com- 
plete list  of  subsidy  and  price  support 
programs  in  operation  on  June  18,  except 
possibly  it  does  not  cover  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  Board  of  Economic  War- 
fare: 

Copper,  lead,  and  zinc:  The  Metals  Re- 
serve Cbmpany  has  agreed  to  pay  special 
premium  prices  for  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
produced  in  excess  of  designated  Quo- 
tas— in  cents  per  pound: 
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To  aid  small  mines  the  quotas  were 
set  at  zero  so  that  their  entire  production 
would  command  the  premium  price. 
The  basic  quotas  are  established  by 
mines  or  groups  of  mines  rather  than 
by  companies. 

Petroleum:  The  Defense  Supplies  Cor- 
poration is  subsidizing  the  higher  dis- 
tribution costs  attending  the  shift  to 
tank  cars  to  bring  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Prior  to  the  adoption  of- this  subsidy,  the 
price  of  gasoline  had  been  increased  2>2 
cents  per  gallon.  This  increase  was  can- 
celed when  the  subsidy  program  was 
adopted. 

Bituminous  coal:  The  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation  has  been  authorized  to 
spend  up  to  $40,000,000: 

First.  To  pay  transportation  costs  In 
excess  of  normal  rates  of  transportation 
prevailing  prior  to  January  1,  1942,  on 
coal  received  on  and  after  May  18, 1942, 
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In  and  around  New  York  Harbor  area 
and  m  New  England. 

Second.  To  pay  transportation  costs  in 
excess  of  normal  as  indicated  above  on 
Inventories  accumulated  by  coal  dealers 
In  the  above  area  between  January  1  and 
May  17. 1942.  and  not  disposed  of  by  May 
17.  1942. 

Coffee:  C.  C.  C.  absorbs  increase  in 
shipping  cost  over  December  6.  1942,  and 
also  75  percent  of  excess  rail  shipping 
charges  cavised  by  need  for  diversion  of 
ocean  steamers.  Also  expects  to  build 
up  a  $75,000,000  stock  pile  with  probable 
losses  when  liquidated. 

Sugar:  Since  the  first  of  the  year 
C.  C.  C.  has  imported  about  1.070.000  tons 
of  sugar  and  has  also  arranged  for  di- 
rect shipment  of  about  250.000  tons  to 
the  British.  C.  C.  C.  has  also  negotiated 
for  the  purchase  of  the  entire  1943  Cuban 
sugar  crop  with  few  exceptions.  Sugar 
imported  by  C.  C.  C.  is  sold  to  the  trade 
approximately  at  cost,  but  in  the  inter- 
est of  price  stabilization  post-Pearl  Har- 
bor increases  in  ocean  freight  and  trans- 
portation differences  due  to  the  necessity 
of  diverting  shipments  to  various  ports 
have  been  absorbed. 

Tea;  C.  C.  C.'s  1943  tea  program  in- 
volves the  purchase  of  atMut  65.000,000 
pounds  from  the  British  from  India  and 
Ceylon.  Tea  is  sold  to  the  trade  for  dis- 
tribution at  a  price  within  the  limits  of 
O.  P.  A.  ceilings  which  Insures  a  reason- 
able proiQt  to  the  trade  and  no  loss  to 
C.  C.  C.  By  means  of  the  tea  program 
the  market  has  been  stabilized. 

Cocoa :  C.  C.  C.  extended  economic  aid 
to  Brazil  by  guaranteeing  to  the 
Brazilian  Government  the  sale  of 
1.300.000  bags  if  it  developed  that  ship- 
ping should  be  unavailable.  Fortunately, 
the  entire  quantity  guaranteed  was  sold 
by  Brazil  to  the  United  States  trade  and 
It  has  all  been  shipped  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Brazilian  dealers,  producers,  and 
American  importers  and  manufacturers 
without  the  necessity  of  C.  C.  C.  being 
forced  into  the  market. 

Com:  C.  C.  C.  loans,  on  1942  crops,  to 
farmers  who  comply  with  agricultural 
conservation  program,  plus  6  cents  per 
bushel  on  com  stored  until  Augtist  1. 
1944.  and  delivered  to  C.  C.  C.  in  payment 
of  loan.  Average  amount  advanced — as 
of  April  30.  1943 — was  77  cents.  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  forty-three  program 
yet  to  be  aruiounced.  but  law  says  sup- 
port prices  must  not  be  less  than  90 
percent  of  parity  at  beginning  of 
marketing  year. 

Wheat:  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loans  on  1942  crop  to  growers  com- 
plying with  allotments.  Full  loans  on 
regular  crop  and  one-half  loan  on  volun- 
teer wheat.  Noncooperators  eligible  for 
60  percent  loans  on  wheat  which  would 
be  subject  to  penalty  if  marketed,  with 
no  loans  on  quota  wheat.  Nineteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  program  still  to  be 
announced,  but  subject  to  law  that  prices 
must  be  supported  at  SO  percent  of  parity 
at  beginning  of  marketing  year.  Average 
amount  advanced,  with  loans  outstand- 
ing on  299.705.708  bushels  on  April  30, 
1843.  was  $1.13. 

Rice:  On  1942  crop,  average  farm  price 
to  be  supported  by  C.  C.  C.  loans  and  re- 
purchases.  Some  prices  now  above  par- 


ity, no  program  contemplated  for  1943, 
but  law  requires  support  at  not  less  than 
90  percent  of  parity  at  beginning  of 
marketing  year. 

Peanuts:  C.  C.  C.  to  support  market  for 
1943  crop  at  prices  which  will  average 
$140  per  ton  on  Virginia  and  Snani.-h 
types  and  $130  per  ton  on  Runner.^,  or 
90  percent  of  parity. 

Rye:  C.  C.  C.  loans  on  1942  crop  to  pro- 
ducers complying  with  soil  con.servation 
program.  Nineteen  hundred  and  forty- 
three  program  not  yet  announced. 

Barley:  C.  C.  C.  loans  on  1942  and  1943 
crops  at  specified  rates,  1943  being  15  to 
20  cents  higher  than  in  1942.  To  be  eli- 
gible farmers  must  plant  90  percent  of 
goals. 

Grain  .sorghums:  C.  C.  C.  loans  on  1943 
crop  at  rates — which  must  be  at  least  90 
percent  of  parity — not  less  than  85  cent.s 
a  bushel  against  50  cents  last  year.  To 
be  eligible  farmers  must  plant  90  percent 
of  goals. 

Feed-wheat  program:  C.  C.  C.  has  sold 
about  181.000.000  bushels  at  substantial 
losses.  Result  has  been  to  support  mill 
feed  price  at  $1.50  per  ton  below  O.  P.  A. 
ceilings. 

Grain-alcohol  program:  C.  C.  C.  has 
sold  about  59,000,000  bushels  since  July 
1942,  with  some  losses. 

Dry  beans:  C.  C.  C.  support  prices,  on 
1943  crop,  for  13  varieties,  also  loans  on 
thresher  run;  $6.50  per  bushel  on  pea. 
Great  Northern,  and  similar  varieties; 
$7.50  on  lima  and  kidney  beans. 

Dry  smooth  peas:  By  F.  D.  A.  pur- 
chases, 1942  crop  at  $5.50  per  hundred- 
weight for  United  States  No.  1;  1943  crop 
at  $5.65;  also  loans  on  thresher  run  at 
$4.50  per  hundredweight. 

Dry  wrinkled  peas:  By  F.  D.  A.  pur- 
chases. Nineteen  hundred  and  forty- 
two  crop  at  $5.25  per  hundredweight  for 
U.  S;  No.  1.  Nineteen  hundred  and  for- 
ty-three crop  at  $4.25,  but  only  for  peas 
grown  under  contract  for  canning  pur- 
poses but  not  used. 

Hogs:  By  Government  purchase  and 
other  means,  through  September  30, 
1944,  so  as  to  insure  $13.75  average,  Chi- 
cago basis,  for  good  and  choice  butcher 
hogs  weighing  240  to  270  pounds. 

Dairy  cattle  conservation  program: 
To  prevent  dairy  cattle  from  being  sold 
for  beef.  C.  C.  C.  purchased  21,329  head 
and  resold  at  dairy  cattle  prices  at  a  loss 
of  $270,000.  Since  then  prices  of  dairy 
cattle  have  advanced. 

Irish  potatoes:  By  direct  purchases, 
loans  and  diversions  on  1943  crop. 
Grower  must  have  planted  90  percent 
of  his  goal.  Support  prices  average 
about  92  percent  of  February  15.  1943, 
parity  prices  or  about  $1.76  per  hundred- 
weight. In  addition,  producer  will  be 
paid  50  cents  F>€r  bushel  on  normal  yield 
of  acreage  in  excess  of  90  F>ercent  of  goal, 
but  not  over  110  percent. 

Sweet  potatoes:  By  F.  D.  A.  purchases 
of  1943  crop  in  States  having  established 
goals,  at  $1.15  per  bushel  from  August 
to  November,  $1.30  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary. ai)d  $1.45  in  February.  March,  and 
April,  for  U.  S.  No.  1.  Average  1942  price, 
90  cents. 

Vegetables  for  canning:  Price-support 
programs  will  assiu-e  growers  20  to  50 
percent  higher  than  last  year.    For  ex- 


ample; Snap  beans,  $80  to  $110  per  ton. 
compared  with  an  average  price  in  1942 
of  $75:  tomatoes.  $22  to  $27  per  ton.  or 
S3  to  $8  above  last  year.  Processors  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  will  pay  grow- 
ers  not  less  than  the  1943  support  prices. 
On  vecietables  processed  for  civilian  con- 
sumption the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration will  buy  the  raw  material  from 
processors  at  the  support  prices  and  will 
resell  the  raw  product  to  the  processor 
at  prices  equal  to  the  raw  material  costs 
ailowed  by  the  O.  P.  A.  in  establishing 
price  ceilings  for  the  finished  product. 
This  program  will  enable  canners  to 
process  the  pack  at  fair  margins  between 
cost  and  ceiling  prices.  For  quantities 
processed  under  Government  reservation 
orders,  the  O.  P.  A.  will  provide  separate 
prices  reflecting  the  Increased  costs  of 
vegetables  used  in  canning,  as  well  as 
other  known  increased  costs.  This  pro- 
gram has  recently  been  extended  to  in- 
clude increased  labor  costs. 

Cabbage  for  kraut:  On  1942  pack 
F.  D.  A.  pays  packers  $1  for  each  45 
gallons  sold  in  commercial  channels, 
provided  farmers  are  paid  $7.50  per  ton 
for  cabbage.  Will  also  purchase  supplies 
in  packers'  hands  after  March  1,  1943,  at 
14  cents  per  gallon. 

Soybeans  for  oil:  C.  C.  C.  support 
price  at  $1.80  per  bushel  for  1943  crop 
plus  7  cents  for  farm  storage  under  a 
C.  C.  C.  loan  to  growers  planting  90  per- 
cent of  goal. 

Flax.seed:  On  1943  crop,  C.  C.  C.  sup- 
port price  on  loan  at  $2.85  per  bushel  for 
U.  S.  No.  1  to  any  producer  planting  90 
percent  of  goal,  plus  7  cents  storage 
under  a  C.  C.  C.  loan.  Will  be  adjusted 
upward  if  necessary  to  reflect  90  percent 
of  parity  as  of  June  1,  1943.  These  rates 
now  higher  than  90  percent  of  parity. 

Castor  beans:  C.  C.  C.  will  purchase  at 
6  cents  per  pound  for  purpose  of  making 
increased  seed  supply  available  for  1944. 

Olives  for  oil:  C.  C.  C.  on  1942  crop  to 
pay — or  loan— $3.75  per  gallon  to  crush- 
ers if  they  pay  growers'  prices  which 
would  average  about  $123  per  ton. 

Oil  refining  subsidies:  Oil  refiners 
agree  to  purchase  crude  oil  at  ceiling 
prices,  sell  to  C.  C.  C.  at  same  prices,  but 
buy  it  back  at  one-half  cent  per  pound 
lower  price.  Total  losses  from  1942  crops 
of  cottonseed,  peanuts,  and  soybeans  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $15,000,000.  Similar 
program  of  purchase  and  resale  between 
soybean  farmers  and  processors  covers 
100,000,000  bushels  at  average  loss  of  12 
cents,  or  total  of  $12,000,000.  Freight 
absorption  program  on  flaxseed  will  cost 
about  $200,000. 

Fats  and  oils:  World-wide  purchases 
of  iai•^  and  oils  are  being  made  by  C.  C.  C. 
for  allocation  to  the  trade  by  P.  D.  A. 
Ceylon  copra,  Brazilian  babassu  and 
cashew  nut  shell  oil,  all  of  them  of  stra- 
tegic necessity,  are  being  distributed 
through  trade  channels  under  allocation 
for  use  in  the  war  effort.  C.  C.  C.  ab- 
sorbing part  of  the  unusual  expenses  due 
to  the  war. 

Shell  eggs:  Through  June  30,  1944. 
F.  D.  A.  will  support  egg  prices  at  not 
less  than  30  cents  in  spring  and  early 
summer  and  34  cents  annual  average. 
Actual  purchases  not  likely  to  be  heavy 
because  of  heavy  buying  for  lend-lease. 
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Southern  slicll  eggs:  In  12  Southern 
States,  during  heavy  producing  season, 
buyers  under  contract  with  F.  D.  A.  will 
pay  producers  specified  prices,  around 
33*2  cents  in  most  of  these  States  for 
large  grade  A. 

Whole  dried  eggs:  Prices  specified 
through  January  31,  1944,  by  grades  and 
delivery  dates. 

Dairy  products:  P.  D.  A.  will  purchase 
through  Dairy  Products  Marketing  As- 
sociation, through  June  30.  1944.  at  fol- 
lowing prices,  which  are  based  on  90- 
percent  parity  equivalent.  Butter,  at 
ceiling  levels  but  not  less  than  46  cents 
for  92  score  at  Chicago;  dry  skim,  roller 
process,  12 '2  cents;  dry  skim,  spray  proc- 
ess, 14' 2  cents.  Cheddar  cheese,  C.  C.  C. 
payment  of  3^4  cents  per  pound  to  make 
up  difference  between  O.  P.  A.  ceiling  of 
23 '4  cents  and  27  cents.  Wisconsin 
Cheese  Exchange.  This  has  cost  about 
$6,000,000  since  December  1942.  Evap- 
orated milk,  $4.10  per  ca.se. 

Milk  subsidies:  To  maintain  milk  pro- 
duction in  New  York,  Chicago.  Duluth, 
Baltimore.  Washington,  and  Philadel- 
phia areas  has  cost  C.  C.  C.  about 
$2,500,000.  Contracts  are  on  purchase 
and  resale  basis. 

Truck  crops  for  fresh  market:  Pay- 
ments of  $50  per  acre  in  excess  of  90 
percent  of  goal,  but  not  over  110  percent, 
of  carrots,  snap  beans,  lima  beans,  beets, 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  green  peas. 

Chickens  r.nd  turkeys:  By  F.  D.  A. 
purchases  through  June  30.  1944.  at 
prices  averaging  nationally  not  less  than 
90  percent  of  parity.  Currently  prices 
are  above  90  percent  of  parity,  so  no 
purchases  being  made. 

Pecans:  Growers  to  get  nonrecourse 
loans  to  provide  not  less  than  75  percent 
of  parity  for  1942  orchard  run. 

Dried  fruits:  Packed  and  processed, 
through  June  30.  1944,  will  be  supported 
by  F.  D.  A.  purchases  at  O.  P.  A.  ceiling 
prices  for  Goverrunent  purchases. 

Sugar  beets:  Increase  of  $1.50  per  ton 
over  1942,  or  about  $11  in  1943.  Will 
resell  to  refiners  zt  a  loss,  as  well  as  ab- 
sorbing part  of  excess  freight. 

Seeds,  hay  and  pasture:  Basic  loan 
values  specified  for  various  seeds,  at 
principal  markets. 

Seeds  and  hemp  fiber:  Support  prices, 
Kentucky  growers,  based  on  264  poimds 
for  grade  A-line  fiber.  Hemp  seed  will 
be  purchased  at  $10  per  bushel,  against 
$8  in  1942.  Hemp  straw  in  other  States 
will  be  bought  at  $30  to  $50  per  ton. 

Strawberries:  Purchase  program  in 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States  of 
sulfur-dioxide  packed  strawberries  from 
packers;  contract  to  specify  prices 
packers  must  pay  farmers. 

Butter:  *A  subsidy  of  5  cents  per  pound 
on  butter.  This  is  to  compensate  for  a 
reduction  of  the  same  amount  in  the  re- 
tail price. 

Meat:  A  subsidy  of  2  cents  per  pound 
on  the  wholesale  carcass  of  beef,  lamb, 
and  mutton,  and  1.85  cents  per  pound  on 
the  wholesale  carcass  of  hogs.  This  is 
accounted  as  being  substantially  a  10- 
percent  price  reduction  and  is  paid  to  the 
processor. 

War-risk  Insurance:  Administered  by 
War  Shipping  Administration  for  the 
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purpose  of  maintaining,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, ocean  shipping  rates  in  eflfect 
on  January  1.  1942. 

Henequen  and  si.sal:  This  program  is 
administered  by  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing importation  of  these  commodities. 

Copper  scrap:  This  subsidy  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Copper  Recovery  Corpora- 
tion to  cover  a  loss  of  about  1  cent  per 
pound  in  the  recovery  of  copper. 

Chilean  nitrate:  This  is  administered 
by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  to  ! 
cover  increased  cost  of  freight,  war-risk  { 
in.surance.  and  increased  Chilean  price.   : 

Puerto  Rican  food:  This  is  adminis- 
tered through  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration  to  compensate  for  in- 
creased .shipping  and  other  costs. 

Jute:  Administered  by  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  importation. 

Bleached  sulfite  wood  pulp:  Adminis-   I 
tered  by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corpora-   ' 
tion  to  increase  production  and  avoid 
disruption  of  price  ceilings. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18.  1943 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  class  of  1918  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  held  its  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary reunion.  It  was  essentially  a 
war  class  in  the  First  World  War  and 
most  of  its  male  members  saw  service  in 
the  confiict  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Today,  members  of  that 
class  are  witnessing  the  Second  World 
War.  Some  members  of  that  same  class 
are  in  the  armed  forces.  Many  have  sons 
who  now  serve  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  was  an  interesting  experience  to 
foregather  with  those  who  were  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
25  years  ago,  to  observe  the  impact  of 
time  and  fortune  upon  their  various  per- 
sonalities, and  to  relive  the  gracious  and 
sweet  experiences  of  long  ago. 

Two  things  happened  in  the  course  of 
that  reunion  which  are  worthy  of  com- 
ment. The  first  was  the  establishment 
of  a  memorial  fund  in  the  name  of  the 
class  of  1918  to  aid  worthy  needy  students 
who  require  assistance.  The  other  was 
the  popularizing  of  a  sentiment  which  is 
eminently  worthy  of  publication  in  the 
CoNGREsslON.^L  RECORD.  It  is  an  objective 
contribution  to  the  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities on  the  home  front  and  consti- 
tutes a  great  apostrophe  to  that  one  es- 
sential spiritual  quality  which  Congress 
cannot  vote,  and  which  dollars  cannot 
buy — the  quality  of  morale.  This  timely 
message  from  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota war  class  of  1918  to  the  Nation  in 
this  time  of  global  conflict  is  as  follows: 


THE    SECETT   WXAPON    THAT   WILL    WIN    THE    WA« 
AND  EXCUaX  THE  PKACK 

Congress  can't  vote  It.  Dollars  won't  buy 
It.    Its  your  Job  to  build  It — morale. 

Put  unity  juto  your  community.  Unity 
starts  with  U.  To  win  the  war.  etop  private 
wars  at  home,  on  the  Job.  with  the  neighbors. 
Honest  apology  ends  friction — starts  team- 
work. If  we  all  pull  together,  we'll  all  pull 
through. 

Be  a  rumor-stopper.  Rumors  help  the 
enemy.  Trace  the  facts.  Face  the  facts. 
Don't  exaggerate.  Make  your  community 
goEEip-proof.  smear-proof,  panic-procf.  fear- 
proof.  Every  patriot  shoots  a  rumor  dead  on 
sight! 

Meet  shortage  by  sharing.  Use  all  of  every- 
thuig.  Don't  hoard.  If  cverj'body  cares 
enough,  and  everybody  shares  enough,  every- 
bod}-  will  have  enough.  No  waste  In  your 
ic?box.  cash  box.  brain  box! 

Keep  the  moral  standards  of  the  Nation 
high.  Don't  weaken  the  home  front  by 
wangling  something  for  yourself  on  the  side. 
Dishonesty  and  Indulgence  in  you  yaps  the 
Nation's  fighting  strength.  A  decent  world 
tomorrow  depends  on  how  you  live  today! 

The  secret  of  steadiness  and  inner  strength 
is  on  eveiy  penny:  "In  God  we  trust." 

Telephone  wires  may  be  cut,  radio  sta- 
tions off  the  air,  but  no  bombardment  can 
stop  us  from  being  directed  by  God.  To  listen 
to  God  und  obey  wherever  you  are  is  your 
highest  national  service! 

Class  of  1918;  twenty-fifth  anniversary; 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 


Reiolution  of  Nebraska  Stock  Growers 
Association 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NKBkASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  19,  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
braska Stock  Growers  Association  in 
Gordon.  Nelnr.,  the  week  of  June  7,  1M3. 
passed  some  excellent  resolutions,  copies 
of  which  are  being  forwarded  to  the  ad- 
ministrative heads  of  the  Several  bureaus 
to  which  the  resolutions  pertain.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  insert  these  reso- 
lutions in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

These  resolutions  reflect  the  consid- 
ered judgment  of  the  ftfldwest  producers 
of  livestock.  These  men  are  on  the  fir- 
ing line  and  know  the  needs  and  how 
to  produce  the  livestock  needed  for  meat. 
They  are  far  enough  away  from  the  tur- 
moil and  confusion  in  Washington  to 
see  clearly  and  think  through  sanely 
some  of  the  problems  that  confront  this 
Congress  and  the  several  biu-eaiis  of  Gov- 
errmient. 

I  trust  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  bureaus  concerned  will  read  care- 
fully these  resolutions.  The  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  bureaiis  concerned 
should  stop,  look,  and  listen  to  these 
resolutions  because  they  reflect  tlie 
thinking  of  the  folks  back  home. 

The  resolutions  follow; 

We  believe  that  Midwest  producers  should 
be  enabled  to  ship  their  livestock,  either  proc- 
essed or  on  the  hoof,  without  discruuiuatiou. 
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to  the  west  ccast.  as  well  as  to  the  east  coast. 
We  believe  further  thk*  livestock  should  te 
processed  as  near  tuc  source  of  supply  as  pos- 
sible In  order  to  encourage  the  Industrial 
development  of  the  Midwe&t. 

We  therefore  urge  a  reduction  in  the  freight 
rates  of  fresh  meata  and  packing-bouse  prod- 
tKta  from  midwestern  points  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  we  ask  the  Nebraska  Railway  Com- 
mission, on  behalf  of  the  pecp'e  cf  Nebraslca. 
to  Join  in  the  complaint  filed  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

TVAnX   TnEATIES 

We  commend  our  Senators  and  our  Repre- 
•entatives  in  Congress  for  their  cpposltion  to 
granting  to  the  executive  department  cf  our 
Governuient  the  right  to  make  treaties  and 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
By  tlicir  cpposltion  they  have  shewn  their 
determination  to  melniain  the  rights  of  the 
pecple  and  U)  preserve  the  American  form  of 
government. 

We  also  most  heartily  commend  Senator 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahonky,  of  VVycming,  for  his 
splendid  eiloris  in  this  direction. 

Kuasn  PRocxAU 
We  commend  Hon.  William  JefTers,  of  Ne- 
bruska,  for  the  efllclent  and  patriotic  service 
Which  he  has  rendered  in  the  conservation 
of  rubber  and  we  endorse  his  prcgram  for  the 
establishment  of  synthetic  rubber  plants  so 
that  America  will  not  again  be  dependent 
upon  any  country  for  Its  total  needs  of  so 
vita]  a  commodity. 

BSET    CXIUNO 

We  believe  that  the  ceiling  en  fresh  beef 
creates  in  practice  a  ceiling  on  the  live 
animal,  and  we  believe  fur;her  that  any 
attempt  to  establish  definite  ceilings  on  the 
prices  that  may  be  paid  for  liva  animals  will 
b«  most  harmful  to  our  country.  No  en- 
forceable order  can  be  written  to  fix  ceilings 
on  the  various  grades  cf  cattle.  Such  an 
attempt  wotild  seriously  retard  livestock  pro- 
duction and  thereby  diminish  the  supply  of 
meat  In  this  very  critical  time.  The  ad- 
ministration of  such  an  act  w^ould  be  clearly 
Impossible  and  would  only  add  to  the  present 
confusion.  B.'ack-market  activities  would  be 
Increased  by  such  action. 

PIOTEIN   FEEDS 

We  believe  that  an  efficient  and  prompt 
allocation  of  protein  concentrates  is  essen- 
tial to  an  adequate  beef  supply,  and  we 
therefore  urge  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agrictilture  to  advise  the  livestock  growers 
promptly  as  to  the  probable  available  sup- 
plies and  to  strive  for  a  better  distribution 
than  was  accomplished  last  year. 

BTJBSmT 

We  believe  the  proposed  program  to  roll 
back  the  price  of  meat  by  the  lise  of  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  to  the  processors  of  live- 
stock Is  an  effort  to  regiment  all  of  the  peo- 
ple In  American  agriculture.  We  believe  the 
program  had  its  birth  in  the  bureaucratic 
ambition  to  control  the  lives  of  the  j)eople 
rather  than  In  sound  economic  procedure, 
and  we  believe  that  such  a  program  will  have 
a  tendency  to  destroy  production  at  Its  very 
•ouree  at  a  time  when  our  country  at  war 
Is  so  vitally  In  need  of  beef. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  everywhere 
around  mm  we  see  the  products  of  cost-plus 
Industry,  prodlgicu;  wages,  governmental 
waste,  and  some  of  the  most  fantastic  prices 
ever  paid  for  ordinary  btilldlng.  we  still  don't 
want  a  subsidy  or  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime.  And  the  members  of  this  asso- 
eiatlon  pledge  themselves  to  a  greater  pro- 
duction of  beef. 

armncxPAL  maskxts 

A  definite  allotment  of  meat  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  civilian  population  has  been  made 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Due 
to  a  faulty  and  inefficient  disuibution  sys- 


tem, the  people  of  our  large  cities  are  unable 
to  secure  their  Just  and  proper  share,  and 
we  ur;re  the  proper  authorities  ot  cur  gre.it 
cities  to  give  thoughtful  consideration  to  a 
program  for  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  municipal  slaughtering  and  marketlns;  so 
that  the  workers  In  our  large  cities  shall  nave 
their  allotted  ihare  of  America's  production. 

RANCH    MACHINZRT 

The  ordinary  need  for  hay  tools,  ranch  ma- 
chinery, and  v;-lndmli:s  must  be  supplied. 

r.ie  demand  is  highly  seasonable,  ar.d  there 
Is  little  time  to  follow  bureaucratic  pro- 
cedure and  appeals.  We  urge  the  War  Pro- 
duction Beard  to  take  Immediate  action  in 
order  to  meet  a  very  critical  situation. 

T.UCATION 

The  Income-tax  laws  should  more  evenly 
distribute  the  ccst  of  the  war.  Corporations 
cannot  pay  increased  rates  without  reflecting 
the  tax  back  to  their  cu«!tcmers  In  higher 
pr.ces  for  "their  prcducts,  nor  will  the  p.-o- 
duction  of  cattle  be  Increased  by  the  levying 
of  higher  taxes. 

Therefore,  v.e  feel  that  eviry  means  should 
be  found  to  distribute  the  burden  cf  income 
taxes  more  equitably,  and  we  feel  vhe  Cvi- 
cperativcj  should  pay  Income  ta.xes  on  their 
Incorre  the  same  as  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations. 

DR.^FT    AND  RATION   EO.'.RDS 

We  are  pppreciative  of  the  unselfish  F?rv- 
Ice  of  the  members  of  the  various  selective- 
service  and  ration  boards  who  are  perlormini; 
a  necersary  and  a  difficult  task  well  and 
without  compensation.  We  further  b.Mieve 
that  an  adeqi-ate  supply  of  experienced  ranch 
labor  Is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  beef  supply.  We  therefore  urc;? 
the  various  selective-service  boards  to  tika 
serious  recognition  of  the  claims  cf  afjn- 
cultural  workers  who  have  been  erroneously 
Inducted  into  the  service  at  the  expense  cf 
food  production,  and  we  ur^e  the  release  of 
these  men  when  the  facts  disclcse  the  neces- 
sity for  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

INFLATION 

Inflation  during  this  war  has  not  come 
from  the  price  of  farm  commodities,  nor  did 
it  come  in  the  First  World  War  from  the 
prices  paid  to  farmers.  The  farmer  does  net 
set  his  price  but  has  always  been  forced  to 
accept  what  others  give  him  for  his  products 
at  the  market  place.  While  this  price  may 
Inflate  the  farmer's  Income  It  deflates  the 
Income  of  others,  who  are  much  more  nu- 
merous. 

The  present  inflation  has  come  in  part 
from  the  very  high  labor  costs  and  the  gov- 
ernmental waste  that  can  be  seen  every- 
where around  us.  Another  cause  of  the 
present  Inflation  has  been  the  devaluation  of 
gold  which  took  place  during  the  early  days 
of  this  administration.  Prices  and  wages 
were  slowly  rising  because  of  this  devalua- 
tion before  the  present  war  and  since  the 
declaration  of  war  this  process  has  been 
accelerated. 

Pay-as-you-go  taxes  or  any  other  device 
will  not  have  any  great  effect  upon  the  pres- 
ent Inflationary  trend  so  long  as  wages  con- 
tinue to  mount  or  even  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent levels. 

We  believe  In  good  wages,  but  realize  that 
wages  through  industry  and  agriculture  must 
tend  to  balance  with  each  other.  Whoever 
sells  his  labor  must  give  a  fair  performance 
for  a  fair  day's  pay.  As  wages  In  industry 
and  transportation  mount,  so  must  the  price 
of  things  that  labor  produces  also  mount  and 
In  the  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  their  production. 

PBOOTJCnON 

Production  of  beef  Is  the  business  of  the 
members  of  this  association.  Our  desire  is  to 
produce  plenty  not  only  for  our  armed  forces 
and  our  allies,  but  also  for  our  civilian  popu- 
lation.  We  believe  that  this  can  be  done  and 


I  would  have  more  nearly  been  done  at  fair 
I  priC&s  if  v.e  had  not  had  the  withering  Influ- 
ence- and  stupid  interference  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Admmistratlcn. 

Increasing  the  speed  of  meat  production 
Is  not  like  doubling  production  in  the  fac- 
tories Ihere  an  increase  In  volume  brings 
a  reduction  in  the  unit  cost  of  the  article 
produced.  Production  of  beef  is  exactly  the 
(  pi-Ciitc.  If  w?  increase  the  tempo  of  growth 
v.e  do  It  by  bettir  "wintering"  and  greater 
care  of  cur  animals.  Our  feeders  and  ranch- 
men could  furni-sh  this  Nation  and  its  armed 
forces  cll  the  beef  they  could  consume  If 
they  were  given  the  opportunity.  But  this  Is 
not  being  done,  nor  will  it  be  done  until  there 
is  less  governmental  interference  with  our 
business. 

B:ef  production  Is  one  activity  which  the 
GCice  cf  Price  Administration  should  have 
encouraged,  because  it  more  than  any  other 
meat  utilises  the  grass  and  thus  requires 
less  gram  feeding  the.n  other  types  of  meat. 

The  OfBce  of  Price  Administration  and  the 
other  governmental  agencies  Involved  should 
use  every  effort  to  increase  the  production  of 
t.^ef  and  every  regulation  that  they  propose 
should  pas,s  this  one  test  first,  Will  this  pro- 
cuce  more  bsef? 


State  and  Federal  Prisons — Some 
Suggested  Reforms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TENNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18,  1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  Nation  are  proud  of  the 
good  facilities  and  excellent  administra- 
tion of  our  Federal  penal  institutions. 
Also  a  niunber  of  valuable  reforms  in 
prison  administration  has  been  made 
duiing  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  J.  Pope 
Dyer,  who  is  connected  with  the  Central 
High  School  of  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  is 
one  of  our  foremost  students  and  author- 
ides  on  criminology  and  penal  institu- 
tion.s.  Recently  he  dehvered  an  address 
which  gives  seme  valuable  information 
on  the  way  our  prisons  are  conducted. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  this  address: 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  speak  briefly  to 
the  students  of  this  great  institution  on  the 
subject  of  our  prisons.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  read  extensively  on  the  prisons  of 
this  Nation — both  State  and  Federal — and  to 
travel  thousands  of  miles  throughout  the 
various  sections  of  the  country  to  inspect 
Intim.ately  the  organization,  workings,  and 
Bctivltle?  of  many  of  the  various  prisons  of 
cur  Nation. 

The  crime  problem  In  our  Nation  Is  a  big 
one.  Over  1,500.000  crimes  are  committed  In 
our  Nation  annually.  Over  10,000  murders. 
700  000  larcenies,  300,000  robberies,  and  200.- 
000  burglaries  are  perpetrated  each  year. 
Crime  coats  each  person  in  the  United  States 
yearly  about  $120  and  our  crime  bill  reaches 
the  astounding  figure  of  $15,000,000,000  every 
12  months. 

Obviously,  with  such  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  crimes  each  year,  there  will  be  a  great 
number  of  persons  convicted  and  sent  to 
prisons.  Our  State  and  Federal  prisons  re- 
ceive yearly  approximately  70,000  persons. 
It  Is  a  m=itter  of  common  Interest  to  know 
that  Alcatraz,  which  Is  located  In  the  bay 
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at  Sin  Francisco,  !s  the  most  famous  of  all 
American  prisons  because  It  is  Isolated  and 
the  mo.st  dangerous  "big  shot"  criminals  are 
imprisoned  there.  Alvin  Karpls,  "Machine 
Gun"  Kelley.  and  others,  are  some  of  the 
famous  inhabitants  of  that  institution.  It 
Is.  contrary  to  popular  belief,  a  compara- 
tively small  prison  In  numbers.  There  were 
only  284  prisoners  there  in  1940.  The  small 
number  of  prisoners  makes  the  per  capita 
maintenance  e.sceedingly  high,  which  was  in 
1940  approximately  11.144  per  person  per 
year  It  might  shed  some  light  on  the  issue 
when  it  is  expressed  that  the  per  capita  cost 
of  the  United  States  penitentiary  at  Atlanta, 
Ga  .  in  1940  was  8350:  at  Leavenworth,  Kans., 
$341;  at  Lewlsburg,  Pa.,  $481  and  at  McNeil 
Island.  Wash  .  $555.  The  largest  of  the  Fed- 
eral prisons  is  the  one  at  Atlanta  with  a 
population  of  over  3,000.  No  nonpartisan  per- 
son can  inspect  these  prisons  without  feel- 
ing that  they  are  being  scientifically  and 
firmly  operated  Nothing  Is  spared  or  over- 
looked to  provide  progressive  opportunities 
for  personal  rehabilitation  of  the  prisoners. 
The  people  of  our  country  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  excellent  facilities  and  the  progressive 
administration  of  our  Federal  penal  institu- 
tions under  the  direction  of  Hon.  James  V. 
Bennett.  On  the  whole,  the  efficiency  of  our 
Federal  prisons  far  surpasses  that  of  the  State 
prisons. 

The  largest  State  prisons  In  the  United 
States  in  1940  were  those  of  San  Quentin  In 
California  with  5.283  prisoners;  Huntsvllle 
In  Texas  with  6.687  (which  Includes  some 
farms) .  The  Michigan  State  Prison  at  Jack- 
son with  5.675  persons,  and  the  Illinois  State 
Penitentiary  at  Joliet  with  about  5.940  In- 
habitants. In  the  summer  of  1942,  the 
Michigan  State  Prison  claimed  that  they  had 
the  largest  prison  In  the  world. 

The  smallest  State  prisons  from  the  stand- 
point of  population  are  those  of  New  Hamp- 
shire at  Concord  with  262:  Nevada  at  Carson 
City  with  270:  Wyoming  at  Rawlins  with  307; 
and  North  Dakota  at  Bismarck  with  308. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  of 
pri.<?onei-s  in  Maine  was  the  highest  of  any 
State  in  1940  with  $657  per  prisoner  annually. 
It  was  lowest  in  Mississippi  with  $113.  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Arkansas  with  a  $132  ex- 
penditure per  person  per  year. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  of  Interest 
(most  of  which  I  have  seen),  as  one  sur- 
veys the  various  State  prisons,  he  cannot  for- 
get the  great  program  of  industries  at  the 
Michigan  State  Prison.  The  gymnasium  at 
Sing  Sing  is  one  of  the  best  to  be  found 
anywhere.  The  whipping  post  at  the  New 
Castle  County  workhouse  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States. 
The  rodeo  at  the  Huntsville,  (Tex.)  Prison  is 
an  annual  event  of  great  interest  to  Texans. 
The  annual  field  meet  at  the  San  Quentin 
Prison  is  verv  unusual. 

The  program  of  the  Wallkill  Prison  in  New 
York  probably  comes  nearer  approximating 
a  rehabilitation  program  than  any  other 
State  institution.  It  Is  certainly  different 
to  stroll  over  the  prison  farms  In  Arkansas 
conscious  that  the  guards  and  lookouts  are 
armed  trusties.  The  Catliolic  chapel  at  the 
Ohio  Prison  at  Columbus,  built  by  prisoners. 
Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found 
In  our  country.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
high  lights  that  cannot  be  forgotten  after 
visiting  a  number  of  our  State  prisons. 

The  average  citizen  sometimes  asks  ques- 
tions about  the  inhabitants  of  the  prisons. 
The  prisoners  are  about  the  same  physically 
as  the  persons  on  the  outside.  They  are 
about  three  grades  lower  educationally  and 
they  have  had.  generally,  little  or  no  moral 
training.  Very  frequently  they  are  victims 
of  broken  homes. 

When  I  visited  Sing  Sing  Prison  a  short 
time  ago,  I  was  told  that  the  only  person 
to  ever  eat  his  last  meal  there  out  of  some 
400  persons  executed,  was  "Two  Gun"  Crow- 
ley.   He  was  a  ruthless  young  killer  of  New 


York  City.  Tlie  story  goes  fbat  he  said 
when  asked  what  he  wanted  fdr  his  last 
meal :  "I  want  turkey  with  all  tha  trimmings, 
ice  cream,  and  so  forth."  He  we»t  on  to  say, 
"When  I  was  a  child  we  were  too  poor  to  af- 
ford turkey;  when  I  had  the  money,  I  was  too 
busy  dodging  the  officers  and  now  that  I 
can  eat  a  decent  meal  I'm  going  to  do  It." 

Recently,  while  visiting  the  Tennessee 
State  prison  at  Nashville,  I  was  allowed  to 
interview  an  Intelligent  but  frequently  re- 
calcitrant prisoner,  Lonnie  Taylor.  Tlie 
records  show  that  he  has  considerably  more 
than  200  years  of  time  to  serve.  I  asked 
him  to  write  me  his  beliefs  on  why  men 
commit  crimes.     Here  Is  his  letter  In  part: 

'Dear  Sir:  Yes;  ycu  are  quite  right  In 
what  I  call  this  common-sense  theory  of 
yours.  It  is  ignorance — and  ignorance  alone 
that  causes  a  person  to  commit  a  crime. 
Therefore,  if  society  Is  really  Interested  In 
solving  her  No.  1  problem,  crime  (this  war. 
however  tragic  and  costly  It  may  be,  Is 
forced  to  take  a  No.  2  place),  then  let  her 
subEtitute  'education'  for  her  present 
methods  of  antiquity,  which,  incidentally, 
and  despite  all  the  claims  and  the  counter- 
claims to  the  contrary,  are  based  exclusively 
on  the  thorns  of  retribution  rather  than  a 
constructive  system  of  rehabilitation.  (I 
allude  of  course  to  the  oft-denounced  sys- 
tem of  American  penology) .  The  proper 
place  to  start  using  this  'weapon'  however, 
is  In  those  areas  and  districts  where  p>ov- 
erty  proves  almost  an  Instirmoun table  bar- 
rier to  education :  For  it  is  In  these  poverty- 
stricken  places  that  the  seeds  of  crime  are 
allowed  to  .grow.  Here  one  gets  the  Im- 
pression that  one  is  born  into  a  cold,  heart- 
less, hostile  world,  where  laws  are  insti- 
tuted merely  for  the  protection  of  the  fav- 
ored few,  where  Jails  and  reformatories  and 
prisons  are  nothing  but  instruments  of  tor- 
ture and  persecution  used  only  against  the 
poor  whose  poverty  is  their  biggest  crime, 
one  that  keeps  them  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
'darkness'  and  catises  them,  by  virtue  of 
adverse  circumstances  to  which  it  (poverty) 
gives  birth,  to  commit  all  sorts  of  antiso- 
cial acts. 

"Incidentally,  I  only  have  a  fifth-grade 
education:  the  only  chance  I  ever  had  to  learn 
anything  has  always  been  behind  the  'white 
line' — where,  by  no  other  light  than  the 
light  of  learning  I  have  seen  (and  for  the 
first  time  In  my  life)  the  futility  of  crime, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  have  vir- 
tually nothing  to  look  forward  to.  If,  how- 
ever. I  can  encourage  you  to  take  a  progres- 
sive initiative  and  thereby  become  the 
means  of  being  able  to  help  prevent  other 
souls  from  falling  into  pitfalls  of  crime,  then 
my  efforts  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
"Sincerely  yotus, 

•LONNIZ   Tatlor." 

The  question  is  often  asked  what  lies 
ahead  in  prison  administration? 

Firstly.  I  am  convinced  that  brief  periods 
of  vacation  may  inspire  improvement  in  the 
conduct  of  prisoners.  A  Governor  of  Alabama 
gave  brief  Christmas  vacations  or  furloughs 
to  worthy  prisoners  a  few  years  ago.  The 
results  were  successful.  Naturally  a  few 
convicts  did  not  return  from  these  leaves. 
This  Is  true  today  of  some  soldiers.  It  would 
be  true  of  any  group.  These  leaves,  for 
meritorious  cases,  are  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  I  feel  that  they  can  be  given  too 
often  and  must  be  carefully  recommended. 

Secondly,  married  men  must  be  permitted 
to  visit  their  wives  privately  at  intervals  In 
prison. 

There  should  be  places  in  prisons  where 
the  wives  of  men  can  be  with  their  husbands. 
This  privilege  can  be  abused,  but  prison  au- 
thorities may  well  experiment  with  this  idea. 

Thirdly,  the  reformatory  must  be  Improved 
so  that  It  will  cease  to  be  a  recruiting  school 
for  the  prison.  A  high  percentage  of  advilt 
prisoners  got  their  early  training  In  State 


reformatories.  If  we  hojse  to  permanently 
Improve  prison  conditions  we  must  Improve 
conditions  In  the  reformatory.  Our  State 
reformatories,  in  general,  are  a  national  dis- 
grace. There  are  a  few  good  State  reforma- 
tories, but.  as  a  rule,  they  are  rotten.  Re- 
formatories should  not  be  places  of  brutality, 
nor  places  where  the  mentally  w^eak  with 
vicious  habits  should  be  placed. 

Fourthly,  every  State  should  experiment 
with  a  prison  much  like  the  Wallkill  Prison 
of  New  York,  where  there  are  no  walls  to 
the  prison,  where  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons inclined  toward  reformation  are  fitted 
to  reenter  society. 

Numerous  other  suggestions  could  be  of- 
fered. Many  progressive  persons  are  now  at 
work  on  prison  Improvement  In  our  Nation. 
Some  of  them  are:  Father  Flanagan,  of  Boys 
Town,  Director  James  V.  Bennett.  Warden 
Johnson,  of  Alcatraz.  Warden  Chapman,  of 
Florida.  Warden  Jackson  of  Michigan,  and 
Warden  Duffy  ot  California.  Others  could 
be   appropriately  mentioned. 

Our  prisons  have  decidedly  better  facllitiea 
today  than  a  few  years  ago.  Our  prison  popu- 
lation is  on  the  increase.  Prisons  can  never 
be  eliminated.  The  task  of  reducing  the  in- 
coming population  is  a  challenge.  This  task 
Is  big  enough  to  tax  the  brains  of  our  best 
thinkers  and  Is  a  slttiation  that  every  citi- 
zen must  help  improve,  and  this  includes  you, 
the  boys  and  girls  of  our  public  schools. 


St.  Lawrence  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
»^  or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF   W18COH8IK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRHBKHTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  19,  1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  let- 
ter from  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  State  legislature: 
v/isconsin  lzcislatcae, 

Senate  Chamboi. 
Madi3on.  June  14.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Thaddiub  F.  B.  Wasiclewski. 
Member  of  Congress,  Wisconsin, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  WAsncLEwnu:  I  am  tranemitting 
herewith  an  enrolled  copy  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  thi  1943  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ting entitled  "Memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  enact  proper  legis- 
lation for  the  procurement  and  construction 
of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway 
upon  termination  of  the  war." 
Very  truly  yoxirs, 

Lawbencx  R.  Laisek, 

Chief  Clerk.  Senate. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  13 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  proper  legis- 
lation for  the  procvu'ement  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  water- 
way upon  termination  of  the  war 
Whereas  the  torttious  and  hazardous  ship- 
ment of  submarines  from  Wisconsin  to  the 
Gulf  coast  recently  symbolized  both  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  selfish  interests  that  have  op- 
posed the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway 
and  the  tremendous  potentialities  of  the  Mid- 
west as  an  oceangoing  seaport;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  indicated  that 
such  program  of  power  and  navigation  de- 
velopment must  be  abandoned  during  the 
present  emergency  because  of  the  critical  and 
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tireent  wmr  needs  of  raw  mat?rl&ls  and  man- 
power which  necfssarUy  must  be  utilized  In 
»urh  project;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  very  first  projects  that 
should  bj  undertaken  upon  the  term:naticn 
ot  the  war  Is  the  building  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  Jn  order  to  ease  the 
burden  of  readjustment  from  emergency  con- 
dirnns  nt  the  country  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
cmy.  with  a  full  measure  of  opportunity  to 
th»  returning  soldiers  for  employment:  and 

Whereiis  tiie  complete  utilization  and  cle- 
velopment  of  all  Inland  transportation  IrcjH- 
tles  will  reduce  shlppir.i?  costs  so  as  to  permit 
the  entire  country  m  c  H.p?rate  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  international  competition  for 
commerce  In  the  p.-vt-war  period  on  more 
than  e%en  terms:  and 

Whereas  the  exitjenctes  of  the  war  have  im- 
peratively Illustrated  that  such  seaway  would 
grant  the  hydroelectric  power  necessary  to  an 
effective  and  expansive  defensive  effort  and 
grant  savings  to  consumers  with  lower  rates 
and  better  living  standards  through  a  greater 
use  of  electricity:  and 

Whereas  this  waterway  project  will  add 
Talue  to  the  products  of  industry  and  agri- 
culture, create  new  markets  and  business, 
•nd  thereby  stimulate  employment  and  ma- 
.terlally  aid  economic  recovery:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Reitolved  by  the  senate  (the  assembly  con- 
tnimng).  That  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  PresJdmt  of  the  United  States. 
and  especially  the  Wisconsin  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress,  to  promtilgate  and  ini- 
tiate the  adoption  of  such  treaties  or  other 
necessary  legislation  for  the  construction  of 
the  Great  Lake«-8t.  Lawrence  waterway  proj- 
ect upon  termination  of  the  war;  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
thla  resoluUon  be  transmltt«d  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Wlwonaln  Member  thereof. 

CONRAO  SHXAXXX, 

President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Lawuncz  R.  Lasszn. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Vexnon  W.  Thomson, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
A«THr«  L.  Mat, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


Ow  Greatest  Pest- War  Problem— A  Direct 
QaestioB  aad  a  Simple  Answer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSINTATIVE3 
Friday.  June  18.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  In- 
serted herewith  a  letter  from  a  New  York 
paper  and  mv  answer  thereto: 

New  Yo«x  Rbulo  Tnamn. 

New  York.  June  IS.  1943. 
Tbe  Honorable  CoMrrof*  1.  Wnm. 
Houte  of  Repretentattvtt. 

Washington,  D.  O. 

EftAS  8iB:  Is  prutshment  <tf  the  Axis  toad- 
•rahip— Hltier.  Muaaoilnl.  Occbbcla,  Ulmmier, 
etc.— mote  important  than  the  reeducation  of 
the  people*  now  dominated  by  Axla  phuoe- 
opfayy  Whet  do  you  consider  the  most  im- 
portaat  end  signiacant  of  the  poet-war 
problems.  Internauonal  and  domestic,  which 
MO  many  o<  us  are  now  studying  and  working 
to  solve? 

As  a  guide  for  Its  new  weekly  department. 
The  Wcrld  Ahead,  which  Is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  studies  of  post-war  problems,  the 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  Is  a?klng  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  assist  in  the  survey  cov- 
ered by  the  attached  questionnaire.  You 
can  help  greatly  by  checking  through  the 
list  cf  subjects  and  indicating  these  which 
you  consider  most  Important.  It  will  take 
only  a  couple  of  minutes  and  we  will  appre- 
ciate it 

Sincerely, 

Emmet  Cbozixb, 
Editor,  Ttis  Wjrid  Ahead. 


HOtTSE   or   REPKESENTATr.!!:3. 

Vf'a.^h  ington.  D  C  ,  June  18.  1943. 
Mr.  EMJirr  CROz:En, 

H-'Tcld  Tribune.  New  York  City.  NY. 
Deui  Ms.  Caczira:  The  ans'.ver  to  the  in- 
quiry mac:e  in  your  letter  cf  June  IH  is  simple. 
The  most  ImportEnt  post-war  problem  is 
money.  International  exchange  has  shaped 
th^  destiny  of  the  nations  of  the  past — ana  it 
will  shape  the  destiny  of  the  nations  of  the 
future — Carthage,  Rome.  Venice.  Spain,  the 
British  Empire,  were  built  on  the  control  rf 
money  and  International  exchane^e.  and  the 
greatest  democracy  of  them  all — the  United 
States — has  been  built  upon  the  bread,  lib- 
eral policy  supported  by  a  sound  and  stable 
monetary  system. 

The   greatest   contribution   to    the   service 
of  mankind  will  be  the  establishment  of  a 
sound,  adequate.  Interest-free  international 
monetary  system. 
Sincerely, 

COMPTON   I.   WHrrE, 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  Southem  Policy  Group 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  BOtTTH  CAROLnVA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  19.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago  the  then  Congressman  Lister 
Hill  from  Alabama,  now  Senator,  with 
other  southern  Congressmen,  S?nators, 
and  Government  employees  formed  a 
voluntary  organization  styled  the  South- 
ern Policy  Group.  This  group  has  met 
each  Thursday  night  through  the  years 
at  which  time  some  prominent  speaker 
has  addressed  the  meeting  followed  by 
questions  relating  to  the  problems  of  the 
day. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  swerve  as 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Pohcy  Group 
this  year  and,  needless  to  say,  I  am  much 
Indebted  to  my  colleagues  for  the  splen- 
did cooperation  they  have  given  in  mak- 
ing the  meetings  so  outstandingly  inter- 
esting and  profitable.  At  our  meeting 
next  Thur.«KJay  night  the  Honorable  Paul 
V.  McNutt.  Chairman  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  will  addrcs.s  us  and 
on  the  following  Thursday  night.  July  1, 
the  honorable  Fred  M.  Vinson.  DlrecU^r 
and  Chairman,  Economic  Stabillzailon 
Board,  will  deliver  the  last  address  of  the 
current  season. 

Last  Thursday  night  It  was  our  privi- 
lege to  have  one  of  my  own  con.stltuents 
with  us— Dr.  William  P.  Jacobs,  of  Clin- 
ton. S.  C— who  spoke  to  us,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

I  apeak  for  no  group  or  orsanlzatlon  inside 
or  outside  of  the  GOTemment.  My  words 
are  only  my  own  personal  expressions,  are 


■ 

not  necessarily  the  words  of  an  expert  or 
authority  on  the  subject.  They  are  pre- 
sented as  a  lust-minute  spontaneous  subotl- 
tute  fcr  the  distinguished  guest  who  could 
not  be  w.ih  ycu  this  evening.  This  speecli 
is  Intended  merely  to  be  thought  provocative 
as  a  sfaiiewhat  different  app;-cach  to  sub- 
jects wnich  we  are  all  daily  pondering. 

Have  ycu  not  many  times  wondered  what 
thi.s  greet  world  conflict  is  all  about?  What 
are  we  icalJy  fi  htuit;  for?  What  is  America's 
chief  objective?  Is  there  some  common  pur- 
pcse  behind  this  world  effort  in  which  we 
unjt3?  And  as  we  unite  In  our  wondering 
do  we  rot  all  reach  the  conclusion  that  it 
IS  the  American  way  which  we  seek  to  pre- 
serve?    Aid  wi.at  is  this  American  way? 

Wliat  are  Us  ciiicl  recognizable  character- 
istics? Is  there  a  single  essential  element 
which  can  be  Identified  as  typically  Ameri- 
can? If  we  have  ahcut  as  many  definitions 
of  Am:?ricaiiism  as  there  are  Americans, 
where  ri'j  we  find  a  common  characteristic? 
I  svibmlt  that  one  essential  and  typical 
characteristic  of  the  American  way  is  found 
in  the  element  of  competition. 

We  in  America  accept  competition  as  one 
of  the  earmarks  by  which  the  American  way 
m.ay  be  recn5nl2cd.  It  represents  the  one 
essentinl  difference  between  an  American  ap- 
proach to  life  end  foreign  attitudes. 

Our  fcrefatheis  have  striven  for  freedom 
and  we  seek  the  same  ideal.  In  the  midst 
cf  all  the  f'-eedonis  svggested  we  seek  In 
general  the  freedom  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed  which  enables  the  American  to  aspire, 
initiate,  create,  produce,  and  preserve  free 
from  superficial  obstruction  or  other  un- 
necessary hindrances  and  restrained  only  by 
the  regulations  which  are  prompted  by  com- 
mon sense  and  decency.  So  long  as  we  ob- 
serve the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  In 
the  rules  of  the  game  and  respect  the  um- 
pire "we  win  the  freedom  of  action  whlcii 
comes  with  personal  Initiative. 

In  this  objective  we  are  aided  by  free  com- 
petition limited  only  by  the  American  con- 
ception  of   fair   play. 

We  attribute  to  the  element  of  regulated 
compeUtlon  the  sharpening  of  our  wits,  the 
toughening  of  our  physiques,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  stamina,  the  establishment  of  our 
Independence,  the  stirring  of  cur  initiative, 
the  develcpment  of  cur  creative  spirit,  and 
the   increasing   of   cur   individual   skills. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  by  nature  that 
competition  Is  vital  in  every  phase  of  life. 
The  pelicans  which  fed  en  the  bounty  of  a 
s.ircline  factory  before  the  war,  faced  star- 
vation when  the  factory  was  closed,  and 
having  lost  the  art  of  fishing  under  a  super- 
ficial aid  they  starved  when  they  were  forced 
to  do  their  own  fishing.  The  elk  In  the 
Jackson  Hole  country,  after  years  of  protec- 
tion found  themselves  unable  to  meet  com- 
petition and  when  the  hay  supplied  by 
human  hands  failed  them  they  found  that 
they  no  longer  possessed  the  resistance  for  a 
Vigorous  Nr;rthw?$tern  winter.  The  deer  in 
Canada  protected  by  human  Ingenuity  lost 
their  cunnlne.  became  lazy,  and  were  the 
easy  vlrtims  of  the  wolves.  Live  decoys,  wild 
duck^  domesticated,  are  seldom  killed  by  the 
hunters  tm  they  mingle  with  the  wild  birds 
f-^r  the  hunter  knows  they  are  fat  and  cU  w 
and  he  adopts  the  single  expedient  of  shoot- 
ing the  leading  birds.  8o  It  la  In  all  hfe 
C'-mpetltlnn  la  the  eawentlal  tonic  needed  to 
develop  life  «  running 

7hf  Am»r'c«n  way  haii  thrived  on  competl- 
tton.  for  It  t«  primarily  the  competitive  way. 
Y(/u  gentlfmr-n  thrive  on  competition. 
Evc-ry  f#^,'  y««arii  you  mu'.t  be  alert  to  the  dan- 
gers and  ward  off  this  or mpetltlon.  It  U  the 
American  wav.  and  you  would  not  have  It 
otherwis*?.  The  opportunity  and  the  will  to 
win  With  the  typical  American  phlloeophy, 
may  the  best  man  win. 

Our  pioneering  forefathers  competed  with 
the  Indians  and  the  elements  for  their  land, 
their  llvellhccd,  and  their  security,  and  they 
won  because  of  their  American  Ingenuity 
and  their  hardiness. 
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American  business,  supported  by  American 
labor,  has  built  the  American  way  on  com- 
petition. Our  famed  American  standards  of 
living  are  the  direct  result  of  the  fact  that 
we  have,  under  the  stimulation  and  pressure 
of  competition,  developed  brand  names  for 
our  products  through  advertising  that  more 
of  them  may  be  sold,  that  more  may  be  em- 
ployed In  their  production,  tliat  mass  meth- 
ods may  be  employed  in  their  production, 
that  the  unit  cost  of  production  may  be 
reduced,  that  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  people  may  afford  to  purchase  and  con- 
sume the  products,  that  more  of  them  muy 
be  advertised  and  sold  and  produced  and  so 
en  ad  infinitum.  That  is  the  American  way. 
The  great  American  circle  which  awards. 
protects,  and  provides  for  all,  stimulated  by 
competition. 

In  other  walks  of  American  life  we  find 
the  same  force  of  competnon  building  the 
stanch,  unique  American  spirit.  Take  our 
armed  forces  for  instance.  It  is  the  friendly 
competition  between  corps  that  has  built  the 
famed  esprit  de  corps  ot  the  American  Army. 
The  typical  attitude  cf  the  American  sol- 
dier or  sailor  that  "my  outfit  is  the  best 
damned  outfit  in  the  .'^rmy  or  the  Navy"  Is 
thoroughly  American:  in  fact,  it  has  made  the 
American  doughboy  the  marvel  cf  the  world. 
His  pride  in  the  corps  Insignia  on  his  collar 
keeps  him  constantly  striving  and  the  more 
he  strives  the  mere  proud  he  becomes  and 
the  keener.  We  should  preserve  at  all  costs 
this  friendly  rivalry  between  corps  in  crur 
armed  forces,  this  American  esprit  de  corps. 
It  is  vitally  essential  to  victory.  It  is  the 
heart  cf  the  valor  of  the  Air  Corps.  It  Is 
basic  In  the  unusual  efficiency  of  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps.  It  Is  the  all-important  urge 
which  has  established  the  values  of  the  en- 
gineers, the  ordnance,  the  medics,  and  the 
many  other  separate  identities  in  our  armed 
forces.  We  are  strong,  smart,  efficient  col- 
lectively because  each  of  our  separate  com- 
ponent parts  vie  with  each  other  to  attain 
that  strength.  Competition  Is  the  life  and 
strength  of  cur  armed  forces. 

Take  American  sports  for  Instance.  Calis- 
thenics have  never  appealed  to  us  even  when 
well  organized  on  a  mass  physical-fitness  pro- 
gram. Under  the  urge  of  the  will  to  win. 
the  do  or  die  spirit,  we  Americans  must  have 
competitive  sports.  Our  games,  in  competi- 
tion, give  us  the  Incentive  to  exercise  and  ex- 
ercise we  must  have  if  we  are  to  be  strong 
enough  to  meet  all  of  our  emergencies. 
Games  we  must  have  also  for  morale  In  the 
armed  forces  and  in  civil  life  as  well  as  for 
physique.  That  is  why  our  boys  play  games, 
almost  in  the  sound  of  the  big  guns  in  Eu- 
rope. Africa,  and  Asia.  They  are  keenly 
tnteiested  not  only  in  their  own  games  at 
the  front  but  also  in  the  national  sjxjrts  pro- 
gram back  home.  They  eagerly  seek  the 
sports  news.  It  Is  the  same  typical  American 
spirit  of  never-ending  strupgle.  the  competi- 
tive spirit.  We  have  found  that  a  wt  11 -or- 
ganized program  cf  competitive  sports  Is 
vitally  essential  at  the  front  and  at  home  In 
toughening  our  people  as  well  as  in  keeping 
their  spirit.*  up.  Americans  will  not  have  It 
otherwise.  Fcr  the  success  of  our  efforts  they 
need  and  demand  competitive  tpcris. 

Even  In  our  rcl'g;on  the  same  spirit  Is  par- 
amount We  rnll  it  the  cru.adn?  spirit,  but 
It  i«  the  r.time  cimpetltu.n  applied  to  the 
hnrle  of  coninctii.tj  boluf*  Our  foref.ithcrs 
fouuht  mid  dl'-d  fi<r  the  pnvllrne  of  »>f!'rtinK 
thnr  ov/ii  Iwllef*  und  we  Mill  ntnnrt  rolUlly 
upon  our  rlghtM  U;  {oni.rt.tlvr  beltein  Ilell- 
gioiift  freedom  wi-  fall  it,  hut  U  !*  the  Mime 
ekwntial  lyiU'iil  Amcrirun  cleini-nl  wiikiiiK. 
and  und'ulnetily  tlu-  saine  ci  nip'tiiive  npitit 
mth  lt«  l;een  vi>or  lian  seived  to  bring  uu 
nearer  to  the  truUi.  to  the  art  of  proper  eviil- 
uatlon.  of  puttii.g  firfct  thincs  tiin'--  another 
go<;d  reason  why  we  aie  strong 

Destroy,  unnecessarily  restrict,  or  d. scour- 
age  competition  and  you  strike  a  blow  at  the 
American  way.  Many  of  cur  superficial  pro- 
grams of  subsidy  aimed  at  the  coddling  and 


protecting  of  mankind  serve  to  eliminate 
competition  for  him  and  make  him  soft  and 
lazy.  Too  much  protection  will  produce  a 
nation  of  drones  and  ultimately  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  American  way. 

Furthermore,  competition  Is  our  principal 
weapKDn  for  combatting  monopolies  and  all 
America  abhors  a  monopoly.  This  is  a 
thought  well  worth  remembering  as  Congress 
considers  the  many  suggestions  for  main- 
taining the  American  way  In  Its  various 
intricacies. 

If  in  our  attempted  social  and  political  re- 
form and  If  throughout  our  military  emer- 
gency we  can  hold  firmly  to  the  conviction 
that  Americans,  to  be  true  to  their  spirit, 
must  ha\e  freedom  of  competition  in  thought, 
word,  end  deed,  we  will  not  go  very  far  r'tray 
from  the  element  which  has  made  America 
great 


Views  of  the  News 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF    TENNESSn 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  19,  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
John  Paschall  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  of 
June  9.  1943: 

VIEWS  OF  THE  NTWS 

(Qy  John  Paschall,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal ) 

Some  weeks  ago  this  broadcast  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  what  I  called  the  anti- 
Roosevelt,  anti-New  Deal  phobia  that  has  so 
obsessed  some  of  our  best  citizens  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  see  any  good  In  anything 
emanating  from  this  administration.  In  an 
effort  to  show  that  the  country  bad  not  gone 
to  the  dogs  under  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, I  quoted  the  flfjures  on  the  national 
income  for  the  past  10  years.  The  broadcast 
inspired  an  unvisual  number  of  letters,  some 
of  them  from  as  far  away  as  New  England. 
The  critical  letters  all  made  the  same  point: 
"Why  didn't  you  discuss  the  national  debt?" 
To  all  these  critics  I  replied: 

"In  regard  to  the  national  debt.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  to  mention  this,  as  1  was 
not  discussing  the  Government's  solvency, 
but  our  national  economy.  The  national 
debt  is  of  common  knowledge,  mentioned 
almost  every  day  In  the  newspapers.  While 
It  was  heavily  Increased  under  the  Roosevelt 
administration  for  social  and  rehabilitation 
purposes  when  private  enterprise  had  bogged 
down,  the  billions  spent  for  this  purpose  are 
small  compared  to  the  staggering  Increase 
because  of  the  war.  The  pre-war  debt  would 
look  pretty  good  to  almost  any  businessman 
now.  Most  builne.ssmcn  are  even  willing  to 
cancel  $10  000.000. 000  of  the  Nation's  assets 
In  taxes.  I  doiit  know  how  we  are  going  to 
pay  the  war  debt,  but  1  do  know  we  are  fcr- 
tunntc  to  be  j-ble  to  finance  u  war  for  our 
liberty  with  It  " 

AtU'T  fuilhcr  ronnldoration  It  h;i«  fcfrmed 
to  me  ihMt  pfrl;:ip(i  tie  crltlr»  h: '1  u  K"od 
point,  nr.d  that  wo  coiuiot  Kct  a  fair  vl^w  of 
our  ii:ill<;t)ul  nonoiny  without  di.e  ti.ii»ld- 
eratlon  of  the  solvency  of  the  Oovc rnnient. 
With  this  thought  in  mii-d,  I  asked  our  Wahh- 
ln(;ton  corretpondcnt,  Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  to 
Interview  Senator  Walter  F.  Gror.or,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  iind 
get  his  views  about  the  national  debt.  This 
interview  was  published  In  Mr.  Smith's 
Crackerland  column  in  the  Journal  last  week. 
I  hope  some  of  Senator  Ceobce's  observatloui 


may  prove  Interesting  and  enlightening  to 
this  audience. 

If  any  man  In  public  life  can  speak  with 
some  degree  of  experience  and  authority,  it 
should  be  the  senior  Senator  from  Qeorgla. 
an  able  lawyer,  a  student  of  business,  gov- 
ernment, and  finance,  tbe  former  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee. 
the  present  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  the  author  of  tbe  compromise 
pay-as-tou-go  tax  plan  Just  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  Senator  Oeobcx  is  not  frightened 
by  the  prospect  of  a  »300,000.000,000  national 
debt,  which  he  envisions  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  believes  tbe  debt  can,  should,  and 
win  be  paid,  and  he  scorns  the  contention  of 
the  new  school  of  economists,  who  look  on 
deficit  financing  as  a  blessmg  In  disguise. 
But  the  Senator  offers  no  comfort  to  the 
Roosevelt  haters,  who  hold  the  President  re- 
sponsible for  the  Governments  huge  unbal- 
anced Budget. 

"The  Federal  Budget  was  out  of  balance," 
says  the  able  Senator,  who  survived  the 
Presidents  effort  to  defeat  him  for  reelec- 
tion, "when  Roosevelt  entered  the  White 
House.  During  the  last  year  of  tlie  Hoover 
administration  Go'ernment  spending  ex- 
ceeded Government  Income.  The  era  of 
deficit  financing  reached  Washington  before 
Roosevelt.  The  unbalanced  Budget  was  one 
of  the  lesser  problems  confronted  by  the 
Democrats." 

The  Senator  recalled  that  a  multitude  of 
pressing  problems  confronted  the  Nation,  and 
that  while  the  Democrats  were  In  control  of 
the  Government  the  Republicans  very  gen- 
erally supported  a  program  designed  to  re- 
lieve an  acute  situation.  A  banking  holiday 
was  declared,  large  appropriations  for  agri- 
culture, for  relief  loans  for  States,  cities, 
counties,  benefits  and  bonuses  were  voted  by 
Congress,  often  without  a  roll  call  in  either 
branch.  But  even  so,  says  Senator  Gcoaci, 
"There  was  a  brief  period  along  about  1036-37 
when  the  situation  showed  definite  eigne  of 
Improvement.  Unforseen  emergencies,  how- 
ever, arose  to  necessitate  continued  deficit 
spending.  Tbe  net  result  was  that  when  the 
war  crisis  came  in  1939  the  national  debt 
was  »40.000,000.000." 

Let  us  consider  these  figures.  The  na- 
tional debt  was  »23,000.000.000  in  June  1933. 
the  first  year  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Incumbency, 
and  by  June  1939,  when  the  war  had  almost 
enveloped  us  and  there  had  aJready  tieen 
much  si>endlng  on  account  of  the  crisis,  the 
public  debt  had  climbed  to  M0,000,000.000. 
Discounting  the  weU-knqwn  fact  that  these 
funds  were  voted  by  heavy  nuijorltles,  in- 
cluding both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  we 
may  figure  the  cost  of  the  peacetime  New 
Deal  at  $18,000,000,000.  That  was  a  lot  of 
money  In  hose  days,  but  It  Is  Just  pocket 
change  now.  when  the  Congress  is  voting 
two  and  three  times  this  amount  in  a  single 
appropriation  bill.  Only  a.  short  time  back 
the  House  passed  a  bill  appropriatUig  tSO,- 
000.000.000  fcr  the  Navy  Department.  The 
appropriation  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Army  this  next  fiscal  year 
approximates  eeventy  billions.  Of  course, 
this  1.1  war  and  we  are  fighting  for  the  Na- 
tion's life,  but  the  crisis  that  confronted  this 
countrv  when  Mr  Roosevelt  first  took  over 
In  1033  wn<i  admittedly  one  of  the  graTeit 
ever  fared  bv  this  demorrscy.  Mr.  Rooee- 
v*lt  met  It  The  (o»t  wb«  larfo,  but  who  wlH 
rnv  thnf  It  Wild  n<  t  worth  rvrry  penny  that 

Hetitttor  Omaor  reminds  us  that  Mr, 
R<  •,»e\T\i  did  not  inaugu.ate  deficit  spend- 
ItMf  by  the  Ofvernment.  May  I  remind  ycu 
that  buitnesi  ttaclf  set  the  precedent  for 
deficit  spending?  What  ^»  the  bonded 
d^ot  of  the  ffation's  great. st  industry,  the 
railroads,  at  the  time  the  New  Deal  was 
ac*dtng  $18,000,000,000  to  the  national  debt? 
Well,  It  was  lust  about  what  it  has  been  for 
the  past  20  years.  Moody's  Steam  Rail- 
roads for  1943  Informs  us  that  the  bonded 
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Indebtedness  of  the  class  1  railroads  of  the 
United  SUtes  was  810.OCO.CCO.000  In  1920. 
that  It  was  tll.OOO  000.000  In  1929.  and  that 
In  1941  it  was  still  tl  1.000.000  000.  This  debt 
of  the  rallrcads,  which  has  gone  unpaid  for 
over  20  years,  was  one-fourth  of  the  national 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  New  Deal's  peace- 
time spending.  I  cite  this  not  as  criticism 
~~  of  the  rallix)cds,  but  as  something  business- 
men may  well  think  about  when  denouncing 
•o-callcd  New  Deal  financing.  Also.  It  may 
be  pertinent  to  remember  that  the  total 
amount  spent  on  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
l-strattcn  from  Its  incrptlon  in  1935  to  June 
30.  1942.  was  le5s  than  $10.000,000  000,  an 
amount  not  in  excers  of  the  tax  assets  that 
would  have  been  canceled  under  the  original 
Euml  plan,  generally  favored  by  bu^inrss. 

V.'ith  these  unorthodox  asides.  I  gladly 
tu  n  the  national  debt  back  to  Senator 
C-roncE  for  retirement.  Tlie  able  and  C(-n- 
ser^atlve  Senator  teli.s  us  that  the  country 
still  is  not  broke,  despite  the  staggering 
deficit  that  confronts  us  on  account  of  the 
war. 

Nctwlthftanding  the  magnitude  of  the 
d"bt.  Senator  Geo3CE  foresees  Its  liquidation, 
prov:drd  the  executive  and  legiflative 
blanches  of  the  Government  chart  and  pur- 
sue a  snne  nnd  sound  course.  He  be'  eves 
tl:at  the  d^bt  can  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
fCO.OCO  000  COO  a  year,  without  working  un- 
due hardship  on  the  people  or  upsetting  the 
economic  structure  cf  the  country. 

But  "there  are  those  In  this  country,"  says 
Senator  Georc».  "who  believe  the  debt  makes 
no  difference  because  It  is  wholly  Internal. 
V/e  owe  it  to  curselves.  they  arnue,  and  so 
we  do,  but  deficit  financing  continued,  as 
they  would  continue  it.  cculd  but  result  in 
collapse.  The  obUgatfCn  must  be  satisfied." 
It  Is  heartening  to  knew  that  President 
Roosevelt  a!so  holds  to  this  view.  In  pre- 
senting the  1944  Budget,  the  President  de- 
clared that  "a  debt  of  $210,050,000,000  can 
aqd  will  be  repaid.  The  Nation  is  soundly 
solvent" 

Chairman  Doijchton.  of  the  Ways  and 
Mearis  Committee,  also  says  •*the  financial 
Integrity  of  the  Nation  must  be  maintained." 
This  sound  and  traditional  point  of  view 
was  voiced  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthau  In  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  1941. 

•"The  defense  program  Is  an  absolute  neces- 
Blty,"  said  he.  "It  must  be  paid  for.  Inso- 
far as  possible.  It  should  be  paid  for  now. 
Borrowing  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  to 
maintain  our  fiscal  strength.  The  rise  in  the 
federal  debt  means  merely  that  the  tax- 
payer's burden  Is  being  postponed — that  both 
principal  and  Interest  must  be  paid  later 
out  of  higher  taxes  collected  at  a  time  when 
they  may  be  harder  to  pay  and  less  willingly 
paid  than  now.  •  •  •  An  all-out  tax 
program  will  build  public  morale  in  an  all -cut 
defense  program.  By  reducing  the  neces- 
•Ity  for  borrowing.  It  will  strengthen  con- 
fidence In  the  Impregnable  fiscal  fxjsitlon  of 
the  Government.'" 

These  are  words  of  wisdom.  If  we  will  but 
follow  them,  the  outlook  Is  not  disheartening. 
"The  normal,  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment amount  to  around  six  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  a  year,"  says  Senator  George. 
"These  expenses  aren't  likely  to  Increase  ma- 
terially after  the  war,  if  the  authorities  exer- 
cise sound  Judgment,  and  adhere  to  sane 
policies.  We  are  new  raising  annually  by 
taxation  over  135.000,000,000." 

•That  pictures  the  pos&itillity,  the  prcb- 
•hllity,"  continues  the  senator.  "Qbvicusjy 
we  could  meet  pcst-war  regular  expenses  and 
apply  $20,000,000  000  to  the  debt  annually,  yet 
substantially  reduce  taxes.  No  theorizing  is 
necessary  to  appreciate  the  full  cutiines  of 
the  picture.  All  that  Is  required,  all  that  will 
be  require   when  peace  ccmes,  la  for  the 


country  to  consider  the  situation  calmly  and 
reasonably. 

"Given  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  and 
fair  treatment,  the  commerce  and  Industry 
of  the  United  States  will  continue  to  hum  for 
many,  many  years,  and  the  national  Income 
will  support  tnxes  that  will  take  care  of  the 
n.itional  debt," 

The  words  I  have  Ju<;t  quoted  are  not  those 
cf  an  impractical  dreamer  or  a  wishful 
thinker.  They  express  the  measured  views 
of  a  legislator  cf  long  experience  and  great 
ability,  who  will  have  much  to  do  with  shap- 
ing the  Government's  future  financial  polu  y. 

Truly.  "It  is  good  news,  worthy  of  all 
acceptation;  and  yet  not  too  good  to  be  iiue  " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF    AEK.ANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  19.  1943 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix.  I 
include  the  following  letter  and  summary 
of  Farm  Security  production  figures  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  John  G.  Pipkin,  a  highly 
respected  citizen  of  my  Siate.  a  foinier 
E*^ate  comracmder  of  the  American  Lo- 
gicn,  and  at  pre.-ent  the  commissioner 
cf  public  welfare: 

6t.\te  of  Arkansas, 
Depahtment  of  Pubuc  Weuare, 

Little  Rock,  June  16.  1943. 
Hon.  Bbooks  Hays, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Waaliington.  D.  C. 
Deax  Brooks:  I  have  noted  with  consider- 
able interest  that  the  Senate  recently  ap- 
proved the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
which  Included  $160,000,000  for  Fan  Secu- 
rity Administration,  by  a  vote  of  66  to  12. 

I  believe  the  next  step  will  be  for  this  bill 
to  go  back  to  a  Joint  committee  of  th  ^  Hou?e 
and  Senate  in  order  that  any  differences 
ml^ht  be  ircned  out. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  brief  summary 
of  what  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
has  meant  to  Arkansas  the  last  2  or  3  years 
In  the  way  of  Increased  food  production  and 
help  to  the  low-income  farming  population 
of  our  State.  As  a  student  of  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  Arkansas,  and  more 


recently  as  commissioner  of  public  welfare,  I 
hnve  been  in  a  position  to  realize  the  great 
value  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has 
been  to  our  State.  No  doubt  a  few  mistakes 
have  been  made  In  certain  projects  but  they 
in  no  wise  should  prejudice  this  fine  organ- 
ization in  its  main  program  of  rehabilitating 
the  low-income  farmer.  No  agency,  In  my 
estimation,  has  done  a  more  worth-while  Job 
in  our  State.  We  are  enclosing  a  brief  r^um* 
of  facts  which  are  very  significant.  Both  the 
continued  welfare  of  our  State  and  the  pro- 
duction of  food  for  the  war  effort  demand 
that  the  Farm  Security  Administration  pro- 
pram  be  maintained  and  strengthened  in 
every  po.ssible  way. 

We  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  support 
the  contlnuiition  of  this  agency. 
Very  sincerely, 

John  G.  Pipkin. 

During  1943  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration provided  planned  'supervision  lor 
25.164  families.  Up  to  March  31,  1943,  2,733 
ori'lnal  rural  rehabilitation  loans  and  20,415 
supplemental  rural  rehabilitation  loans  have 
been  mnde  tc  increase  wartime  food  produc- 
tion. S.nce  1J?37  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  help.M  1,859  tenant  farmers  and 
firm  laborers  to  purchase  liarms,  and  thfy 
are  making  substantial  repayments  with  the 
ir.conie  frcm  the  land. 

Rural  rehabilitation  loans  cumulative  to  Mar. 
31,   1943 

Total  sum  loaned  to  Indi- 
viduals throtujh  rural  re- 
habilitation loans $36,121,865.27 

Matured  principal  due  on  or 

l)efure  Mar.   31,  1943 $24,348,861.18 

Total  collerf^d  n7a!n.=  t  prin- 
c.pal,  ir.cludmg  prepay- 
ments  _._  $19, 86a, 405. 15 

Interest  payments  to  Mar.  31, 

1943 $2,341,465.75 

Total  collected,  interest  and 

principal $22,  209,  870.  90 

Pcrcpiit  matured  principal 
and  interest  collected  as 
of  total  matured  prin- 
cipal   gx 

Tenant  purchase  loans  cumulative   to  Mar. 
31,  1943 

Total  number  of  tenant  pur- 
chase loans  since  1938 1,859 

Total  loaned  to  purchasers  for 
farm  purchase  and  devel- 
opment       $7,391,  190.  59 

Total  repayments  due.  Inter- 
est and  principal $917, 134  91 

Total  collections,  Interest 
and  principal.  Mar.  31, 
1043  (prepayments  not  In- 
cluded)           $914,043.89 

Pf  rcent  cf  schedule  collected 

Mar    31,   1943 99.7 


1942  production  of  essential  crop  and  livstcck  prodiicts  end  increases  over  1941  made  by 
Farm  Security  Administration  borrouers  m   Arkansas 
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These  25,164  families  canned  an  average  of 
425  quarts  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  meat  for 
home  use  in  1940,  and  447  quarts  in  1911. 

Farm  Security  Administration  borrowers 
have  increased  their  net  worth  frum  an  aver- 
age of  $407  per  family  for  the  year  prior  to 
making  their  Farm  Security  Administration 


loan  tc  an  average  of  $709  per  family.  The 
average  net  family  income  for  each  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  borrower  amounted  to 
$7-.'8  as  compared  to  an  average  net  Income  of 
$343  per  family  befcre  engag.v.".  in  the  Farm 
Security  Admlnlstration-super\.3ed  loan  pro- 
gram. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  NEWSOME 

OF    ALABAM.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  19.  1943 

Mr.  NEWSOME.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Pres.N  of  June  1.  1943 1 

RtPO:'.T  FROM  V/ASHINGTON 

(Ily    Clifford    Prevcst    and    Radford    Mcbley) 

Washington,  May  31. — Can  Washington  be 
chaiged  with  rebi.onsibility  lor  the  lawlest- 
ness  that  now  pervades  the  Nation?  Or  must 
It  be  laid  at  ti^e  door  of  unpatriotic  strikers, 
greedy  merchants,  racketeers,  and  chiselers? 
We  *hink  Washington  tnust  tai^e  a  great 
part  of  the  blame. 

The  situation  in  the  food  marliet  can  only 
be  described  by  the  word  "lawless."  The 
Office  of  Price  Administratiun  admits  rather 
frankly  that  it  cannot  control  food  prices. 
People  are  being  gouged  more  and  more  daily. 
One  olHcial  check  ohows  that  80  percent  of 
the  stores  Investigated  in  50  large  cities  were 
openly  selling  meat  at  above  legal  Office  of 
Price  Administiation  prices  in  recent  weeks. 
Fuel  Administrator  Harold  L.  Ickes  made  his 
Investigation  in  the  coal-miinn^  towns  and 
found  the  miners  wern't  able  to  touch  any- 
thing at  Offlce  of  Price  Administration  ceil- 
ing prices.  They  vould  be  laughed  at  If  they 
flashed  an  OCice  of  Price  Administration  price 
list. 

Certainly  the  fault  lies  to  a  great  extent 
with  administration  of  the  law.  The  Offlce  of 
Price  Administration  statute  is  not  an  un- 
popular prohibition  law  but  a  measure  to 
prevent  the  people  from  bc,ng  subject  to 
extortion  in  wartime.  The  OSice  of  Price 
Administration  law  should  be  popular,  and 
In  every  town  there  shrulc^  be  a  demand  lor 
compliance.     But  there  isn't. 

The  consumer  vuice  in  mott  cities  lias  Iseen 
killed  by  the  Government  itself.  Consumers' 
divisions  in  Federal  agencies  have  been 
cashiered  or  rendered  impotent.  If  ever 
there  wa?  a  tunc  for  a  stronj;  consumer  \oIce 
in  what  is  poms  on.  now  is  it.  But  the  Office 
of  Price  .Administration  and  oth:-r  agencies 
aren't  makin'T  the  strong.  ef.>ctive  appeal  to 
the  consumer  that  should  be  made.  An 
aroused  consumer  public  would  help  tre- 
mendously All  the  public  pets  is  a  contus- 
in;;.  highly  technical  list  of  ceiling  prices  of 
variou-  grades,  l^rands.  and  cut:-.  Only  the 
grocer  or  the  buiclier  ran  interpret  this  stuff, 
to  his  own  profit.  That  is  rll  the  consumer 
gets   that  and  the  black  marlcet. 

The  Offlce  of  Price  Administration  is  ask- 
ing for  another  1  400  or  so  Invi'stlgators  to 
enforce  its  regulations  If  these  were  turned 
loose  on  the  black  mark*  t  and  the  dishonest 
fo;,d  merchants,  it  would  be  all  richt.  But 
they  probably  will  he  posted  im  t  .e  highway 
to  ass  where  y  u  arc  driving  and  why— as 
If  anybody  but  a  f  :jo1  wouldn't  conserve  all 
the  gasoline  he  could  non-.  as  a  matter  of 
selfish  interest 

Tho  War  Labor  Board  and  i's  policy,  at 
times  vacillatin'i.  at  tlnus  unreasonably 
dogged,  arc  partly  respo'nsible  for  the  "flash" 
strikes  that  have  been  occurring.  The  Board 
Is  a  bureaucratic  group  of  not-too-strong 
men  attempting  to  assert  authority  and  ex- 
pand power.  It  is  waterlogged  with  paper 
work  and  precedent.  G.ve  us  a  strike  to  set- 
tle, and  any  time  cf  the  week  we  would  pick 
Dr  John  R.  Steelman,  of  the  Unlttd  States 
Conciliation  Service,  to  handle  it  rather  .han 


the  Labor  Board.  If  Congress  would  give 
Steelmrm  a  little  authority,  he  would  be  the 
Nation's  No.  1  manpower  chief.  He  has  the 
confidence  of  labor  and  management.  He  Is 
a  conciliator  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
He  can  inspire  men  to  work  during  an  emer- 
gency. He  doesn't  give  a  darn  about  his  own 
political  fortunes. 

Washington's  chief  plaint  is  the  cry-baby 
talk  th.it  the  people  won't  cooperate.  They 
won't  go  back  to  work  or  they  won't  stamp 
out  the  black  market.  They  wont  quit  ask- 
ing higher  wages  or  they  won't  comply  with 
Office  of  Price  Administration  price  lists. 
Weil,  those  who  have  something  to  gain  by 
encouraging  the  black  market  or  violating 
the  price  lists,  and  ambitious  labor  leaders 
who  advance  themselves  by  fomenting 
strikes  after  promifcing  not  to  do  so — these 
people  know  they  will  not  be  hurt  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  fact,  they  usually  get  away  with  it. 
They  have  only  to  turn  loose  their  powerlul 
lobbies  against  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress if  necessp.iy.  Their  pressure  groups  will 
becloud  the  issue,  muddy  the  water  get  away 
with  it.  Until  someone  rises  up  in  his  wrath 
and  kicks  n  few  of  these  people  and  these 
groups  right  in  the  face  things  will  go  on  in 
Warhington  as  u.sual.  We  shall  have  infla- 
tion, and  strikes,  end  lawlessness  of  other 
kinds,  and.  we  are  forced  to  add.  continue  to 
muddle  along  toward  a  victory  that  could  be 
much  cheaper. 


The  Lawyers  of  Nebraska  Axt  Making  a 
Great  Record 


1  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

! 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or   N^rP.-tSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  19,  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
before  me  a  news  article  frcm  the  Ne- 
braska State  Jcurnai  of  June  IG,  1943, 
published  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  which  says 
that  one  out  of  every  six  of  the  lawyers 
of  Nebraska  are  now  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  our  Nation.  That  news  article 
is  C.S  foilov.s: 

Nebraska  attorneys  have  gone  to  war  in  a 
big  way  A  new  directory  of  members  of  the 
Nebraska  Bar  A.'isociatlon.  Ju=t  is:  ued  by 
Srcrrtary  George  H.  Turner,  shows  that  505 
of  them  are  now  part  of  tlie  armed  forces 
of  the  Nation 

A?  there  are  2.804  licensed  attorneys  in  the 
State  and  members  of  the  association,  this 
means  more  then  1  in  6  is  in  the  conHict. . 
Some  of  thc,-.c  are  holding  commissions  that 
call  for  duties  of  a  legal  nature,  such  as  Judge 
advocate?,  but  the  gieat  bulk  of  them  are  in 
the  fighting  forces. 

Memb?rsh  p  of  the  association  Is  divided 
into  active  and  Inr.ctive,  Of  the  total  of 
2,804.  there  are  2,090  who  have  been  in  active 
piactice  and  cf  these  366  are  listed  as  gone 
to  war.  There  are  714  who  retain  member- 
.ship  but  who  are  not  practitioners,  and  of 
these  139  are  in  service, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  un- 
usual record  merits  the  attention  of  this 
Congress.  I  am  proud  of  this  record  of 
the  lawyers  in  Nebraska.  It  is  true,  as 
stated  by  the  Tennessee  poet,  John  Trot- 
wood  Moore,  that  "The  lawyers'  blood 
has  been  the  ink  that  flowed  from  free- 


doms  pen."    It  is  also  true  that  great 
lawyers  make  great  soldiers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  conclude  my 
remarks  by  inserting  in  full  the  tribute 
to  the  lawyers,  written  by  John  Trot- 
wood  Moore  and  furnished  to  me  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Jen- 
nings ] : 

We  wrote  th"  Magna  Carta,  we  wrote  the 
BUI  of  Rights. 

The  path  of  human  progress  is  lit  with  legal 
lights; 

We  wrote  the  Declaration  with  an  eagle  pin- 
ion quill — 

It  globed  the  world  where  force  and  hate  fell 
powerless  and  still. 

We  wrote  the  Constitution,  we  codified  the 
page 

That  made  the  great  Republic  the  wonder  of 
the  age. 

Our  shrine  is  loyal  service  and  our  reward 

the  flame 
That   lights   the   path  of  knowledge   In   the 

temple  of  cur  fame. 
Say  not  our  fame  Is  nameless,  say  not  our 

race  is  won. 
Say  not  our  Declaration   pales  in  a  setting 

sun; 
Forever,  and  forever,  In  God's  great  code  of 

men 
The  lawyers'  blood   has  been   the   ink   that 

flowed  from  freedom's  pen. 
And  when  time's  day  has  ended  and  mid- 
night hath  no  star. 
We  will   plead  for  truth  and  justice  before 

the  Judgment  bar. 


Minnesota  Farm  Operator  Plants  Self- 
Service  Victory  Gardens  for  Busy 
People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARItS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday.  Ju.ie  19,  1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  days  of  national  crisis  every  Amer- 
ican worthy  of  the  name  is  working 
harder  at  his  given  task  than  ever  be- 
fore. His  hours  are  longer  and  v;hen  he 
arrives  home  he  is  ready  for  a  few  hours 
of  earned  rest.  The  farmer  and  his  wife 
and  son  and  daughter  even  work  longer 
hours  and  have  httle  time  for  rest  or 
recreation. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  most  city  families 
are  either  in  the  armed  forces  or  in  a  fac- 
tory. Even  the  mother  is  working  out- 
jide  her  home  in  many  instances. 

As  a  result,  many  of  these  families  will 
not  have  Victory  gardens.  Many  have 
not  the  soil  to  plant  a  garden. 

A  friend  and  constituent  cf  mine  has 
conceived  a  plan  and  idea  whereby  these 
busy  people  nevertheless  can  have  their 
own  Victory  garden.  He  is  Mr.  Henry 
(Hank)  Peterson,  vegetable  grower, 
farmer,  and  member  of  the  City  Coimcil 
of  Moorhead,  Minn. 

The  plan  is  simple.  Mr.  Peterson  made 
a  survey  by  means  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising of  the  vegetable  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  his  community  who  A-ore  not  able 
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to  plant  gardens  and  then  planted  a 
great  garden  on  his  own  land. 

Just  before  the  vegetables  are  ready 
for  harvesting,  he  notifies  these  fellow 
citizens  who  have  Joined  the  self-service 
Victory  garden  project,  and  they,  with 
members  of  their  family,  bring  their  own 
containers  and  pick  as  many  vegetables 
as  they  can  use. 

This  type  of  self-serve  garden  has 
many  advantages  other  than  the  time 
and  labor  saved.  The  garden  is  cared 
for  by  experts  who  know  their  busine.ss 
and  get  the  most  out  of  the  seeds.  In 
addition,  there  is  little  or  no  waste,  as  the 
participants  in  this  plan  pick  only  what 
they  need  in  their  own  baskets  and  con- 
tainers, and  pay  a  very  reasonable 
amount  for  the  vegetables  they  take 
away. 

In  my  opinion,  I  think  Mr.  Peterson 
has  made  a  splendid  contribution  to  the 
var  effort  in  his  home  community.  Pood 
Is  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  our 
major  problems  for  the  duration. 

I  hope  this  idea  of  self-serve  Victory 
gardens  spreads  throughout  the  entire 
country. 


Personnel  Activities,  Army  Senrice  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  CIORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Saturday.  June  19,  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  Lt  Gen.  Brehon  Somei-vell, 
Commanding  General,  Army  Service 
Porces.  before  House  Committee  on  the 
Civil  Service,  Tuesday.  June  15,  1943: 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
It  and  dlscviss  the  clvUlan  personnel  policies 
•nd  activities  of  the  Army  Service  Forces.  I 
know  that  the  purpose  of  this  Inquiry  is  to 
examine  into  the  facts  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  the  clvU-serv- 
loe  laws.  In  order  that  they  may  be  made 
to  function  properly  and  confer  the  bene- 
fits upon  Federal  employees  for  whicli  they 
were  designed.  With  that  purpose  I  am  in 
hearty  accord. 

No  employer,  big  or  little,  can  expect  to 
obtain  loyalty  and  efficiency  from  his  work- 
ers unless  he  gives  them  a  square  deal  all 
around.  Right  now  the  Army  Service  Forces 
happens  to  be  the  largest  single  employer 
of  civilian  workers  In  the  Nation,  either 
within  or  without  war  Industry.  As  a  Oov- 
ernment  agency  having  approximately  1.000.- 
000  civilian  employees  on  Its  pay  rolls,  there- 
fore, all  of  whom  are  engaged  In  but  one 
objective — the  winning  of  this  war — we  have 
a  management  responsibility  second  to  none 
In  the  Nation.  With  only  5  percent  of  this 
total  employed  in  the  Washington  area.  It  Is 
a  management  obligation  as  extensive  In 
geographical  scope  as  it  is  in  numbers. 

No  matter  how  far  short  of  our  aims  we 
may  fall,  this  responsibility  for  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  good  personnel  rela- 
tions and  working  conditions  Is  recognized 
and  accepted.  We  all  know  that  our  fire 
power  abroad  Is  utterly  dependent  upon  our 
manpower  at  home  Tliat  means  we  have  got 
to  do  better  than  our  enemies  on  both  fronts. 


This  hearing  also  gives  me  the  opportunity, 
equally  welcome,  of  saying  something  about 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  has  been 
on  my  mind  for  a  long  time.  I  am  glad  of 
the  chance  to  state  for  the  oflBclal  record  that 
the  Commission  has  been  of  Inestlmi  ble  and 
never-falling  help  to  us  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  Government  employment  brought  on 
by  total  war 

The  principal  difference  between  this  war 
and  all  others  we  have  fought  lies  ni  the 
vastly  Increased  Importance  and  variety  of  the 
services  rendered  by  civilian  workers.  These 
war  services,  of  course,  have  never  bren  merely 
Incidental  to  military  sv.cces-;  obviously,  no 
array  can  function  In  the  field  without  being 
supplied  and  supported  by  somebody  at  hume 
But  never  before  has  It  required  the  services 
of  the  entire  employable  population  of  Amer- 
ica to  perform  this  tafk.  In  the  present  con- 
flict, with  virtually  the  whole  econcmy  of  the 
N.itlon  converted  to  wer-making  purpose  t,  the 
role  of  the  civilian  worker  has  assumed  a 
completely  new  significance. 

For  the  first  time  in  any  war  it  may  be  said 
that  his  reeponsibilitles  in  tiie  defense  of  the 
nation  are  comparable  to  these  of  the  fight- 
ing man.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  he  undergoes  the  same  hazards  or  mukcs 
the  same  sacrifices  as  the  man  who  olleis 
his  life  for  his  country  en  the  battlefield. 
There  Is  a  wide  difference  between  a  Job  in  a 
factory  and  a  Job  in  a  fcx  hole;  but  in  this 
machine  age  and  In  thi.s  g.Ts-en:;ine  type  of 
warfare,  both  jobs  are  essential  to  ultimate 
victory. 

They  may  vary  in  the  degree  of  danger  but 
not  In  dignity.  Even  this  observation  re- 
garding physical  risk  mu-t  be  made  with 
reservations,  for  after  all  it  applies  only  to 
this  continent.  We  all  know  what  has  l:a;)- 
poned  to  the  war  workers  and  civilian  pr^pu- 
laticns  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 
Bcmbs  are  no  respecters  of  persons,  wiiether 
you  wear  a  uniform  or  overalls. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  world- 
wide conflict  and  an  American  supply  line 
that  encircles  the  globe  that  I  believe  we 
should  weigh  the  contribution  to  the  war 
program  l>eing  made  by  the  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Army  Service  Forces.  If  it  w^re 
not  for  their  faithful  and  capable  services 
and  these  of  the  millions  of  civilians  em- 
ployed in  other  war  agencies  and  activitie.3, 
our  troops  would  not  now  be  In  Tunis  and 
Guadalcanal  and  Attu,  as  well  as  participat- 
ing In  round-the-clock  bombing  missions  over 
Germany  and  Italy. 

The  true  worth  of  their  services  Is  not  to 
be  gaged  entirely  by  the  risks  encountered. 
but  also  by  the  results  achieved  and  by  the 
relationship  of  each  ii  lividuals  efforts  to 
the  maximum  utilization  of  the  Nations 
total  manpower.  Our  task  Is  to  see  that 
this  maximum  utilization  is  obtained  from 
the  civilian  workers  in  the  Army  Service 
Forces,  through  the  creation  of  conditions 
conducive  to  the  greatest  possible  continuity 
of  employment  and  volume  of  production. 

Moreover,  we  have  still  got  to  hurry.  The 
hardest  fighting  is  still  alicad  of  the  United 
States  in  this  great  struggle.  With  thou- 
sands of  our  able-bodied  men  going  into 
the  armed  services  every  day.  it  becomes 
more  and  more  imperative  that  we  not  only 
provide  replacements  for  the  Jobs  they  are 
leaving,  but  obtain  more  output  per  worker 
in  order  to  furnish  them  with  the  things 
they  need. 

•  •  •  •  • 

T^c  Army  S:?rvice  Forces  came  Into  being 
March  9.  1942.  under  the  name  of  the  Services 
of  Supply.  The  Army  Service  Forces  is  one 
of  the  three  main  components  of  the  Army, 
the  others  being  the  Army  Ground  Forces 
and  the  Army  Air  Forces.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Army  Into  tliese  three  branches 
was  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the 
other  officers  responsible  for  military  strategy 
and  operation  from  the  details  of  supply  and 
administration. 


All  the  varied  agencies  and  services  of  the 
Army  net  included  in  the  Army  Ground  Forces 
and  the  Army  Air  Forces  were  consolidated 
under  the  Army  Service  Forces.  They  Include 
several  staff  divisions,  seven  technical  serv- 
ices, ai;d  the  nine  Service  Commands,  or 
former  corps  areas,  into  which  the  Army 
divides  the  United  States.  Last  September 
a  tenth,  called  the  Northwest  Service  Com- 
mand, was  estabilshed  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  American  military  and  construction 
activities  in  the  region  In  Canada  traversed 
by  the  Aliiska-Canadian  military  highway. 
This  commuiid  also  reports  to  the  command- 
in;.;  general.  Army  Service  Forces. 

Thus,  the  Army  Service  Forces,  by  reason 
of  this  grouping  of  all  supply  and  admlnis- 
trat.ve  services  under  one  head,  became  at 
once  an  l.^nncnse  holding  company  for  the 
War  Dj,:i.T[n.fin.  with  ctntral  control  over 
extensive  and  diverse  activities  which  fcr- 
mcrly  reported  to  scatte.red  authorities.  The 
prac'ical  effect,  as  I  hsve  previously  Indl- 
Ci-€d.  wa.s  to  transform  It  overnight  Into 
the  largest  single  employer  of  civilian  labor 
in  the  United  State .t. 

To  sum  up,  the  Army  Service  Forces  feeds, 
fuels,  ckthes,  hcusses.  and  equips  the  Army. 
It  devises  and  produces  many  of  the  weapons 
of  war.  It  transports  the  Army  and  its  sup- 
plies all  over  the  glotje.  and  operates  its 
communications.  It  builds  the  camps,  can- 
tonment';, m.unitinn';  factories,  bases,  roads, 
and  miUrary  in.^tallatlons.  and  maintains 
and  repairs  all  camp  utilities.  It  manufac- 
tures the  eases  fcr  chemical  warfare,  pays 
the  Army,  provides  for  its  medical  needs, 
£upv>rvi.';es  I  to  religious  observances,  carries 
the  Army  mail  in  all  its  forms,  does  all  the 
bookkeeping  and  maintenance  of  records, 
furnishes  recreation  for  the  troops,  sells  the 
soldiers  commodities  at  low  prices  at  pest 
exchanges  throughout  the  world,  protects 
their  legal  rights,  maintains  the  military 
police,  establi-shes  plant  protection,  buys  and 
leases  all  real  estate,  trains  both  Its  own  sol- 
diers and  civilians,  sends  them  to  school,  and 
performs  innumerable  other  tasks  designed 
to  make  the  American  Army  the  best 
equ'pped  and  serviced  In  the  world. 

The  Army  Service  Forces  also  plays  a  vital 
part  supervising  the  procurement  and  han- 
dling of  military  .supplies  to  the  British,  Rus- 
sian, Chinese,  and  all  the  other  armies  fight- 
ins  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  defeat  the  Axis 
hordes  on  two  hemispheres.  % 

In  the  perfcrm.ance  of  Its  duties,  I  wish 
to  point  out  here,  the  Army  Service  Forces  Is 
not  operating  wholly  behind  the  lines,  by  any 
means.  Army  Service  Forces  officers  and  men 
are  fighting  side  by  side  with  combat  troops 
In  all  combat  areas.  The  Army  Service 
Forces  services  and  repairs  tanks,  guns,  and 
combat  vehicles  In  the  battle  zones  and  keeps 
the  supplies  moving  to  the  front  In  a  never- 
ending  flow  hat  spells  the  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat.  Nor  are  all  the  members 
of  the  Army  Service  Forces  In  uniform  who 
undergo  the  risks  of  direct  enemy  fire.  In 
fact,  there  a-e  mere  than  12.000  Army  Service 
Forces  civilian  workers  employed  on  the 
Army  transports  that  brave  the  U-boat  men- 
ace on  the  five  oceans  and  seven  seas,  in 
order  to  carry  men  and  materiel  to  the  far 
points  of  the  earth. 

Owing  to  the  diverse  nature  of  Its  duties, 
virtually  all  occupations  and  professions  are 
represented    In    the    activities   of    the   Army 
Service  Forces  in  the  present  conflict. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  cite  the  foregoing  facts  on  organization 
and  duties  for  two  main  reasons:  First,  that 
the  committee  may  obtain  a  perspective  of 
the  Army  Service  Forces  as  a  whole;  second, 
to  scotch  for  the  record  any  fallacious  idea 
on  the  part  of  the  public  in  general  that  the 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Army  Service  Porces 
Is  massed  In  the  headquarters  offices  In  Wash- 
Inetcn  and  consists  cf  a  large  group  of  cleri- 
cal workers  cnt;aged  in  paper  pushing. 

We  have  plenty  of  pap?r-push.ng  In  th9 
Army,  as  is  the  case  in  all  large  organiza- 


tions, public  or  private,  bu'  we  have  been 
doiny  something  about  that  Ircm  the  very 
beginning  and  1  shall  have  something  to 
say  ou  the  subject  a  little  later.  We  are 
trying  to  prsh  a  lot  of  p.npers  off  the  desks 
Instead  of  over  the  desks,  and  have  made 
con-'-'deiable  progress.  But  the  popular  im- 
l^ression  that  Wiishmetcn  Is  the  center  of 
all  War  Dep;:itment  civilian  employment  Is 
far  from  being  the  truth 

The  fact  i.s  that  95  percent  cf  all  civilians 
In  the  employ  of  the  Army  Service  Forces  are 
located  outside  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area.  As  cf  May  1,  1943.  cur  total  civilian 
Btrengtli  fcr  the  country  as  a  wholo.  on  the 
pay  roll  of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  .stood  at 
1.026.154  men  and  women.  OI  this  grand 
total  974.428.  or  95  percent,  are  eniployed 
at  more  than  3  000  different  stations  through- 
out  the  continental   United  biate^. 

These  stations  include  service  command 
headquarters,  camps,  cantonments.  Ordnance 
arsenals  and  manufacturing  plants.  Quarter- 
master depots,  Signal  Corps  depots  and 
plants,  vancus  other  kinds  of  depots,  stag- 
ing areas,  ports  of  embarkation,  reception 
centers,  reconsignment  areas,  and  other 
military  reservations,  post.s.  and  installa- 
tions. Most  of  these  civilian  employees  are 
engaged  in  production  and  servicing  occu- 
pations to  supply  the  men  at  the  front  with 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  materiel  of  all 
kinds. 

lu  the  departmental  service,  as  of  the 
same  date,  there  were  37.012  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Army  Service  Forces  or  3.6 
percent  of  the  grand  total.  In  this  area, 
naturally,  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  of  an  ad- 
ministrative or  clerical  nature. 

The  obligation  to  establish  sound  per- 
sonnel policies  for  such  a  widespread  organ- 
ization, as  I  emphasized  at  the  beginning  of 
this  statement,  was  recognized  as  a  refpon- 
Bibility  of  command  and  management  when 
the  Army  Service  Forces   was  created. 

As  we  see  the  Job.  It  embraces  the  follow- 
ing six  major  objectives: 

1.  Tlie  maximum  utilization  of  the  highest 
skill  or  ability  of  every  employee. 

2.  The  provision  of  adequate  processes  for 
ascertaining  the  skills  of  each  employee. 

3.  The  improvement  of  present  skills  or 
acquisition  of  higher  skills. 

4.  The  employment  of  the  minimum  num- 
ber necessary. 

5.  The  reduction  of  the  employment  of 
men,  otherwise  available  for  military  service, 
by  means  of  substitution  of  women  and  older 
men. 

6.  Creation  of  working  conditions  and  rela- 
tionships which  will  tend  toward  the  reten- 
tion of  workers  and  the  reduction  of  unneces- 
sary turn-over. 

In  the  development  of  the  civilian  per- 
sonnel program  and  the  attainment  of  these 
objectives  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  constant  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
the  responsibility  of  command,  no  matter 
what  the  rank,  in  establishing  sound  per- 
sonnel relations  throughout  the  organization. 

This  Is  a  basic  requirement.  Energetic 
leadership  and  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
the  aims  In  view  are  essential  If  we  are  to 
be  succes.sful  in  dealing  with  human  beings. 
For  that  reason  we  have  sought  at  all  times 
to  make  our  officers  and  officials  conscious  of 
the  Importance  placed  upon  good  manage- 
ment and  good  supervision. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Early  this  year  it  became  evident  that  the 
manpower  situation  was  becoming  acute.  To 
meet  this  problem  in  the  Army  Service 
Forces,  MaJ.  Gen.  W.  D.  Styer.  Chief  of  Staff. 
Army  Service  Forces,  on  March  1,  1943,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  a  board  to  institute  a 
program  for  the  more  effective  utilization  of 
our  manpower. 

Thi.s  program  has  eight  basic  objectives,  as 
follow.s : 

1.  To  develop  and  utilize  adequate  person- 
nel data. 


J.  To  establish  an  effective  control  over  the 
numbers  of  personnel. 

3.  To  replace  certain  types  of  personnel, 

4.  To  expand,  refine,  and  speed  up  the  pro- 
gram for  personnel  management. 

6.  To  eliminate  all  nonessential  activities. 

6.  To  in-.prove  the  organizational  structure. 

7.  To  decentralize  activities  and  authority 
to  r.ct  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 

8  To  increase  the  efficiency  with  which  ts- 
seiitial  activities  are  performed. 

Staff  planning  on  this  program  has  been 
completed  and  execution  is  proceeding 
throughout  the  organization,  with  retulis 
which  we  expect  wiil  be  highly  beneficial  m 
terms  of  efficiency  and  production  along  the 
lines  specified. 

Already  in  fact,  much  unnecessary  activity 
and  red  tape  have  been  abolished,  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  the  work  load  and 
personnel  requirements.  On  the  score  cf 
simplifying  work  procedures,  for  Instance,  we 
have  scheduled  around  4.000  surveys  thicugh- 
out  the  Array  Service  Forces.  Abcut  40  per- 
cent have  been  com.pleted.  They  arc  pro- 
ducing heightened  efficiency,  better  speed  In 
the  handling  of  business  and  a  greater  capac- 
ity to  absorb  the  ever  increasing  work  load 
without  substantial  additional  employment. 
In  the  work  simplification  surveys  thus  far 
completed,  we  estimate  that  we  have  been 
able  to  reduce  the  number  of  steps  formerly 
Involved  about  18  percent  and  to  reduce  the 
personnel  requirements  an  average  cf  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  for  the  particular 
procedures  involved. 

In  the  project  to  eliminate  nonessential 
activities  and  duplication  and  to  decentralize 
authority  to  act.  we  have  requested  recom- 
mendations from  all  levels  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces  organization  and  from  all 
ranks  of  officers  and  civilians.  In  requesting 
these  recomraendations  we  have  gone  to  great 
pains  to  see  that  no  suggestions  are  "killed" 
on  the  way  up.  Intermediate  headquarters 
were  asked  simply  to  express  comment  on 
recommendations  which  passed  through  their 
hands  and  forward  the  basic  suggestions  to 
Washington  without  change.  In  this  way  we 
made  sure  that  no  ideas  were  suppressed  or 
smothered  because  some  higher  olilcer  or 
executive  might  not  agree  with  them. 

To  date,  we  have  received  around  3.000 
recommendations  along  these  lines,  of  which 
approximately  40  percent  have  been  acted 
upon.  In  two-thirds  of  the  cases.  I  am  happy 
to  state,  the  action  has  Ijeen  favorable  and 
the  suggestions  are  rapidly  being  put  Into 
effect.  The  result  Is  a  decrease  In  personnel 
requirements  for  the  particular  activities 
covered  by  this  survey,  further  enabling  us 
to  absorb  the  growing  volume  cf  business 
with  no  material  Increase  In  employment. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Red  tape,  of  course.  Is  an  enemy  we  must 
fight  at  all  times,  war  or  no  war.  We  have 
been  cutting  It  right  and  left  in  the  Army 
Service  Forces  for  over  a  year  now  and  we 
are  still,  as  you  can  see,  applying  the  shears. 
It  masquerades  under  the  Imposing  name 
of  procedure.  A  certain  amount  of  sys- 
tematic procedure,  naturally.  Is  necessary  in 
any  orderly  and  well-managed  operation, 
but  when  it  Interferes  with  business,  when 
it  fastens  the  dead  hand  of  obsolete  forms 
and  practices  upon  a  living,  growing,  vital 
organization,  defying  the  canons  of  com- 
mon sense  and  good  Judgment,  It  should  not 
merely  be  cut,  but  should  be  torn  out  by 
the  roots.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
In  the  Army  Service  Forces  through  these 
surveys  I  have  touched  upon. 

The  over-all  results  I  have  mentioxied  show 
we  are  making  headway,  but  let  me  give  you 
a  few  examples  of  actual  accomplishments. 

If  I  explained  that  we  had  revised  Army 
Regulation  58-150,  for  Instance.  It  would  not 
mean  anything.  But  this  revision  enabled 
us  to  eliminate  an  Army  form  which  was  an 
acknowledgment  to  the  consignor  that  a 
shipment  had  been  received.    By  this  one 


unscrupulous  stroke  we  effected  an  annual 
saving  in  time  and  labor  involving  the  prep- 
aration of  21,500,000  of  these  cards. 

Formerly,  It  was  necessary  to  mall  two 
copies  of  each  shipping  ticket  furnished  for 
auditing  purposes  to  Service  Command  Head- 
quarters By  knocking  this  requirement  out. 
the  preparation  and  mailing  of  6.000.000 
copies  of  shipping  tickets  each  month  have 
been  eliminated. 

A  year  ago  one  of  our  agencies  required  112 
different  reports  from  posts,  camps,  and  sta- 
tions. Since  then  we  have  added  19 — but  we 
likewise  eliminated  103.  By  the  first  of  July 
1943.  the  remaining  reports  will  all  be  reduced 
or  consolidated  so  that  but  2  will  remain. 

One  labor  data  report  has  been  killed  that 
consumed  30,000  man-hours  per  month  to  ac- 
complish. A  forage  report  has  been  improved 
so  that  It  is  now  required  from  only  12 
.sources  Instead  of  600.  In  another  Instance, 
we  have  entirely  done  away  with  3.000  indi- 
vidual contractual  delinquency  reports  on 
one  subject.  A  lot  of  paper  work  was  dis- 
carded when  perm.isslon  was  secured  from  the 
Comptroller  General  to  permit  automatic  re- 
newals of  real-estate  leases  for  the  duration. 
Instead  of  once  a  year.  We  have  helped  the 
newspapers  Ly  eliminating  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  Washington  for  clearance  of  un- 
classified Information;  now  the  service  com- 
mander In  his  region  has  authority  to  ap- 
prove it. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  of  the  revi- 
sions effected  In  outworn  regulations  and 
practices  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the 
tempo  not  merely  of  wartime,  but  of  ordinary 
modern  business  procedure.  All  these  Im- 
provements in  methods  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  maximum  utilization  of  manpower  by 
doing  away  with  unnecessary  time-  and  la- 
t)or-consuraltig  operations. 

•  •  •         '      •  • 

So  much  for  some  of  the  paper -pushing  as- 
pects of  our  general  problem.  As  this  com- 
mittee Is  well  aware,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
ail  phases  of  clvll-servlce  employment,  the 
problems  of  personnel  and  procedure  are  ro 
closely  interlocked  as  to  be  Inseparable.  Tou 
cannot  get  the  best  out  of  any  individual 
If  he  Is  hopelessly  entangled  in  red  tape; 
neither  can  you  obtain  elBclency  if  he  lacks 
proper  supervision.  We  tackled  both  these 
handicaps  at  the  same  time  Just  as  quickly 
as  the  Army  Service  Forces  got  under  way. 
I  desire  to  say  Jtist  a  few  words  on  this 
subject. 

The  War  Department.  In  the  production 
plants  under  the  Army  Service  Porces.  was 
faced  with  the  same  emergencies  In  plant 
and  personnel  expansion  as  those  which 
bothered  private  mdustry.  It  was  apparent 
at  once  that  poor  or  Inadequate  supervision 
meant  inefficient  workmanship  and  unsatis- 
factory production  schedules.  Borrowing  the 
Invaluable  aid  of  the  Training  Within  In- 
dustry Divl£lon  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission, we  Inaugurated  a  program  of  Job 
Instructor  training  courses  for  Armj  Service 
Porces  supervisors,  both  men  and  women. 
Let  me  say  a  word  of  appreciation  at  this 
point  of  the  constructive  services  rendered 
in  this  task  by  the  T.  W.  1.  Like  10.000  or  so 
operators  In  private  industry,  we  were  happy 
to  take  advantage  of  It. 

The  Army  Service  Forces  program  began 
last  August.  It  consisted  of  a  course  In  Job- 
Instructor  training,  one  in  Job-relations 
training,  and  one  In  Job-methods  training. 
The  first  was  designed  to  train  stipervisors 
In  Instructing  employees  on  new  Jobs;  the 
second  was  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  the 
supervisor's  relationship  with  the  people  un- 
der him;  and  the  third  was  to  Instruct  super- 
visors In  methods  of  work  simplification  and 
technique. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Army  Benrlce 
Porces  has  given  the  Job -instructor  course  to 
approximately  75.000  supervisors,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  breaklng-ln  time  for  new  em- 
ployees has  been  appreciably  reduced.    The 
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other  courses  are  ikiw  being  applied.    Equally 
good  reaulta  are  to  be  expected. 

The  exampie  of  Picatlnny  Araenal  In  New 
Jersey  Olustratei  the  benefita  that  flow  from 
these  training  courses.  Following  the  com- 
pletion of  tbm  Job-methods  course  at  that 
ordnance  plant,  suggestions  trom  workers 
were  received  which  will  effect  an  estimated 
saving  of  437.S00  man-hours  of  labor  and 
$341,200  in  money,  when  applied  at  that  In- 
■taUaUcn  alone. 

It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  for  Major  Oen- 
cral  Campbell.  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  my- 
self to  write  letters  of  praise  and  congratula- 
tion to  the  employees  of  Picatlnny.  They  are 
helping  to  solve  this  manpower  problem  right 
In  their  own  back  yard.  It  is  proof  that  the 
time  and  money  spent  on  in-service  training 
ot  this  sort  pays  big  dividends. 

These  courses  are  by  no  means  restricted 
to  civUlans,  although  most  cf  them  are  taught 
by  civilians.  At  the  Seattle  port  cf  embarka- 
tion recently,  the  commanding  general  and  11 
colonels  enrolled  In  the  Job-relations  train- 
ing course  and  are  "going  to  school"  regularly 
With  second  Lieutenants  and  civilian  super- 
viaors  and  foremen.  I  say  with  utmost  sin- 
cerity, democracy  is  working  in  this  Army. 
Moreover,  none  of  us  is  loo  old  or  too  im- 
portant to  learn. 

I  have  stated  also  that  both  men  and 
women  receive  this  training  program.  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  proporticn  of  the  super- 
visory force  is  composed  of  v.omen  but  I  can 
tell  you  what  pre  portion  of  our  entire  civilian 
personnel  Is  made  up  of  women.  It  Is  a 
figure  that  gives  us  much  pride,  a  figure  that 
we  ure  going  to  Increase  by  a  well -defined  and 
coordinated  program  to  recruit  more  women 
In  our  war  Industries. 

Of  our  entire  country-wide  civilian  person- 
nel. 37B.300  are  women.  That  number  rep- 
resents 37  percent.  It  makes  the  Army  Serv- 
ice Forces  the  largest  employer  of  women 
labor  In  the  Nation.  Outside  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  women  constitute  33.6 
percent  of  the  total  field  strength. 

These  women,  may  I  stress,  are  performing; 
Important  and  essential  manual  labor  that 
men  t»ed  to  do.  I  know  that  the  committee 
has  seen  some  of  them  at  work  at  the 
Prankford  Arsenal  and  the  quartermaster 
depot  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  an  Inspiring 
■tght.  We  are  proud  of  them.  Just  as  we  are 
proud  of  the  women  who  make  up  apnroxl- 
mately  67  percent  of  the  Army  Service  Forces 
etviltan  personnel  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area. 

When  you  see  women  running  lathes  and 
«lrlll  presses  and  stamping  machines,  or  re- 
pairing automobiles  and  tlrea  and  shoea,  at 
Army  plants  or  installations,  you  begin  to 
appreciate  the  magnificent  contribution  they 
•re  making  to  the  wiiming  of  this  war. 
Svery  woman  who  relieves  an  able-trndled 
man  for  combat  duty  is  in  this  war  by  proxy: 
and  In  addition,  she  keeps  up  production  in 
the  Job  b«  left. 

The  Army  Service  Forces  honors  Its  women 
workers,  no  matter  In  what  capacity  they 
may  serve. 

It  la  unnecessary  to  state  before  this  com- 
mittee, familiar  as  it  Is  with  otir  employment 
conditions  in  Washington  and  at  some  of 
the  installations  it  has  visited,  that  the  Army 
Service  Forces  has  made  real  use  of  minority 
groups  and  handicapped  workers  In  its  war 
program.  Strict  adherence  has  been  followed 
to  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
whatsoever  with  respect  to  race,  aex,  color, 
religion,  creed,  national  origin,  or  political  or 
other  aailation,  except  as  may  be  required 
by  law.  At  the  iveeent  time,  Negroes  make 
up  IS  .7  percent  of  the  total  civilian  personnel 
ot  the  Army  Service  Farces  and  22.1  percent 
of  its  Washington  departmental  civilian 
penoDoel. 

•  •  •  •  • 

By  this  recital  of  examples  of  action  taken 
by  the  Army  Service  Forces  to  Improve  per- 
sonnel condlttona  and  work  methods,  either 


on  the  broad  front  of  general  policy  or  In  the 
effort  to  streamline  procedure,  I  do  not  wish 
to  Imply  that  we  have  even  measurably  at- 
tained all  our  goals  or  created  satisfactory 
conditions  everywhere.  We  have  succeeded  in 
aome  Instances;  we  are  still  far  short  in  ethers. 
but  we  are  trying  all  the  time.  The  general 
picture  will  at  least  serve  to  apprise  the  com- 
mittee of  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  the  sincerity  of  our  efforts 

We  in  the  Army  Service  Forces  are  intensely 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  our  civilian 
personnel.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
top-ranking  civilians,  drawn  from  the  field 
of  experienced  Industry/,  business,  public  ad- 
ministration and  professional  life,  share  wuh 
commissioned  officers  the  leadership  and 
guidance  of  this  large  army  of  workers. 

In  a  democracy,  as  I  have  stated  before 
other  congressional  groups,  we  in  the  Army 
itself  are  but  civilians  In  uniform.  There  is 
no  room  In  this  coimtry  for  a  militaristic 
philosophy.  That  is  one  cf  the  ideolcK'.es 
against  which  we  are  fighting,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Euperrace  and  its  domination  cf  the 
world.  Except  for  the  demarcation  between 
chains  of  command  and  authority,  there  are 
ro  distinctions  In  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces  between  men  In  khaki 
and  men  In  coveralls.  We  are  all  working  at 
the  same  job. 

After  all,  we  are  in  a  desperate  strtigf^le. 
with  time  still  our  most  relentless  foe.  The 
real  test  is  whether  or  not  we  deliver  the 
goods  on  time,  every  time,  everywhere. 

Last  February  I  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  theaters  of  operation  in  north  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  India.  I  saw  at  first  hand 
what  the  element  of  supply  means  to  our 
fighting  troops  who  are  now  distributed  all 
around  the  world  and  whose  lives  depend 
upon  tlie  kind  of  Job  we  do  here  at  home. 
I  was  happy  to  report  that  they  had  the  sup- 
plies; that  the  essential  articles  lor  combat 
turned  out  by  our  civilian  workers  were 
being  delivered  where  they  were  needed;  and 
thPt  the  equipment  they  were  getting  was  the 
best  in  the  world.  But  we  have  to  do  even 
better.  We  have  a  gigantic  war  on  cur  hands. 
we  and  our  allies,  and  me  have  a  gigantic  Job 
to  do  In  fulfilling  the  virtually  insatiable 
needs  of  total  warfare. 

You  do  not  indulge  in  any  ration-lizir.s? 
or  flne-spuu  theories  on  absenteeism,  work 
stoppages,  or  Jurisdictional  disputes  on  the 
home  front,  when  you  crouch  in  a  slit  trench 
In  Tunisia  or  crawl  through  a  Japanese-in- 
fested jungle  in  Burma.  You  knew  without 
anybody's  telling  you  that  the  assembly  line 
is  the  life  line  to  the  firing  line. 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TORX 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  19.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
press  releases  indicate  that  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  Con- 
nally-Smith  bill  to  prevent  strikes  in  de- 
fense Industries  and  to  keep  a  steady 
flow  of  war  materials  going  to  our  fight- 
ing forces  overseas  are  now  marked  for 
political  slaughter  by  that  element  of  ir- 
responsible labor  leadership  which  is  now 
fomenting  strikes  in  those  industries 
vital  to  the  success  of  our  Army  and  Navy 
and  to  the  safety  of  our  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  people  who  have  sons  In  our  armed 
forces,   whose  lives  depend   upon   the 


prompt  and  continuous  production  and 
delivery  of  implements  of  war  on  many 
fronts  will  settle  this  issue,  raised  against 
those  who  voted  for  the  legislation  in  an 
endeavor  to  stop  strikes  in  war  plants. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  including 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  19,  1943,  en- 
titled "Supreme  Test": 

SLTRSME     TEST 

President  Roosevelt  is  about  to  make  one 
cf  the  most  momentous  decisions  of  his  long 
career  in  the  public  service.  He  must  veto 
the  Connally-Smith  bill  or  permit  it  to  be- 
come law.  He  must  assert  the  determination 
oX  the  Government  to  move  forward  with  the 
war  effort  in  spite  of  minority  obstructionists, 
or  he  must  yield  to  the  sophistry  of  pro- 
fessional labor  leaders  who  would  deny  the 
Government  the  means  of  dealing  effectively 
with  saboteurs  on  the  home  front.  Only  the 
blind  can  fail  to  see  that  the  fate  of  the 
Nati(!n  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  way 
in  which  the  President  meets  this  test. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  this  is  not 
a  Gcthsemane  for  the  President.  The  union 
leaders  who  are  begging  for  a  veto  of  the 
so-called  antistrike  bill  are  his  friends  and 
political  associates.  Apparently  they  are  ap- 
plying every  known  pressure  to  prevent  the 
Govei-nmcnt  from  asserting  its  power  to  carry 
on  the  war  without  further  interference 
from  little  dictators  like  John  L.  Lewis. 
Tl-.'^y  are  slandering  as  a  "slave  labor  bUl"  a 
mea.^ure  which  specifically  reserves  to  work- 
ingmen  their  right  to  work  or  to  leave  their 
Jobs,  even  in  wnrtime.  They  are  threatening 
to  withdiaw  from  the  War  Labor  Board  if  the 
bill  becomes  law.  No  President  who  has 
stood  for  the  cause  of  labor  as  stanchly  as 
has  Mr.  Rt;osevelt  could  be  unimpressed  by 
tills   importuning. 

But  the  clamcr  of  organized  labor  for  a 
veto  is  not  the  only  stir  in  the  land  resulting 
irovn  pi.s5f!ge  of  this  bill  to  suppress  upris- 
ings agam.'^t  the  authority  of  the  Gt3vernment 
to  carry  on  tiie  war.  The  voice  of  the  people 
Is  also  being  heard.  Millions  of  workUigmeii 
wh'.  are  making  airplanes,  tanks,  muniticns, 
clothing,  and  other  equipment  for  the  crmcd 
forces  are  slclc  of  the  treasonable  conduct 
cf  John  L.  Lew.s  and  his  ilk.  They  are  crying 
cut  to  their  Government  to  end  this  cat-and- 
m.ouse  game  with  obstructionists  who  lay 
greater  store  upon  raises  of  $2  a  day  than 
upcn  the  blood  of  American  boys  fighting  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  With  firm  determination 
to  win  the  war  and  only  contempt  for  these 
who  try  to  provoke  industrial  war  on  our  own 
heme  front,  they  are  looking  to  the  President 
to  prove  that  he  is  leader  of  the  Nation  and 
net  cf  any  one  faction. 

In  their  fox  hole^,  at  their  gun  stations  on 
land,  sea,  and  in  the  air,  several  million 
American  men  in  uniform  are  also  waiting  to 
see  whether  the  President  will  let  them  down. 
These  men  cannot  understand  why  any 
group  that  Is  safe  at  home,  holding  good  Jobs 
at  high  wages  should  slow  down  war  produc- 
tion by  going  on  strike.  And  as  for  a  traitor 
who  would  lead  an  Industrial  revolt  to  pre- 
vent operation  of  a  plant  or  mine  which  the 
Government  has  been  forced  to  take  over,  a 
mere  fine  or  jail  sentence  such  as  the  Con- 
nally-Smlth  bill  provides  seems  much  less 
than  he  deserves.  The  men  at  the  front  know 
that  they  will  be  helpless  unless  the  Govern- 
ment keeps  a  constant  stream  of  weapons 
and  supplies  flowing  to  them,  and  that  these 
Etij^plies  cannot  possibly  be  forthcoming  un- 
less roal  Is  mined,  steel  Is  made,  and  finished 
products  are  turned  out  from  thousands  of 
plants.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  mere 
thought  cf  leaving  the  operation  of  our  mili- 
tary machinery  at  home  at  the  mercy  cf 
ruthless  fanatics  of  the  John  Lewis  tirpe  Is 
incomprehensible  to  them. 

In  short,  thfse  men  in  soiled  and  often 
bloody  uniforms  expect  their  Commander  In 
Chief  to  do  his  duty  with  the  same  selflOM 
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devotion  to  the  rational  welfa.-e  that  he  asks 
of  them.  They  expect  their  Commander  in 
Chief  not  only  to  accept  the  weapon  Con- 
gres.s  has  given  him  against  obstructionists 
but  also  to  use  it  whenever  the  authority  of 
the  Government  to  carry  on  the  war  is  chPl- 
Icnged.  These  men  will  be  heartened  by  the 
courageous  decision  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
in  th'?  coal  case.  But  that  gain  and  much 
more  would  be  lost  if  the  President  should 
yield  to  the  tornado  of  propaganda  designed 
to  keep  the  Government  weak  and  helpless 
In  facing  the  demands  and  the  threats  of 
reckless  labor  minorities. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  War  Labor 
Board  may  have  to  be  revamped  as  a  result 
of  the  Connally-Smith  bill.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  an  instrument  of  the  White  House  in 
carrying  out  the  agreement  between  labor, 
employers,  and  the  President.  With  the  Con- 
nally-Smith bill  on  the  books,  It  will  be- 
come a  statutory  body  that  ought  to  repre- 
sent the  public  rather  than  special-interest 
groups.  Basically  that  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

More  Important  than  anything  else,  how- 
ever. Is  thi.s  bills  assertion  of  governmental 
power  to  fight  the  war  to  a  successful  close 
regardless  of  minority  obstruction.  For  the 
Piesident  to  throw  down  that  principle  would 
be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity.  We  do  not 
believe  that  he  will  do  so.  We  believe  that 
his  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  men  and 
women  who  are  fighting  and  working  to 
brine  this  war  to  a  successful  close  will  guide 
him  to  the  right  decision.  It  is  true  that  he 
needs  the  strength  of  Hercules.  But  the 
loyal  devotion  of  millions  ol  Americans  who 
expect  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  do  his 
duty  regardles.s  of  how  painful  it  may  be 
can  and  will  give  him  that  strength  If  he 
leads  the  wav. 


National  Youth  Administration 


The  Ca7enovi.\  Junior  College. 

Cazeriorm,  N.  Y.,  June  15,  194J. 
Mr.  James  M.  Fitzpatrick, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DE.^R  Sir-  May  we  make  clear  to  you  the 
fact  that  we  are  very  interested  in   having 
the   National    Youth   Administration   assist- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  19,  1943 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  number  of  communi- 
cations I  have  received  from  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country  fa- 
voring the  continuance  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration: 

Piedmont  College, 
Demorest.  Ga..  June  18.  1943. 
Hon.  James  M.  Fitzpatrick. 
House  of  Representatii^es. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De.vr  Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK:  It  is  Impossible  for 
me  to  overemphasize  the  value  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  student  aid 
program.  May  I  urge  you  to  do  all  that  you 
can  to  preserve  and  extend  this  vital  pro- 
gram. I  trust  that  you  will  vote  to  recon- 
sider and  to  reverse  the  recent  action  of  the 
Huuac  of  Representatives. 
Very  sincerely. 

Malcolm  Boyd  Dana, 

President. 


ance  continued  to  college  students  as  a  means 
of  helping  them  continue  their  education  in 
the  college  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 

We  are  not  Interested  in  having  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  become  a  sep- 
arate educational  system  run  by  the  Federal 
Government  but  rather  as  an  agency  to  lielp 
students  secure  their  education  in  colleges 
already  established,  by  giving  them  direct 
aid. 

Sincerely  youri-, 

Isabel  D  Phisterer. 

Dean. 


Calvin  College. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mtch..  June  15.  1943. 
The  Honorable  James  M.  Fitzpatrick, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  Informed  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  direct  aid  to  stu- 
dents via  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion may  be  eliminated  and  that  student  aid 
grants  may  be  allotted  directly  to  the  insti- 
tutions. 

Calvin  College  hereby  wishes  to  express  Its 
disapproval  of  any  such  method  of  fund  dis- 
tribution. It  will  mean  In  all  probability 
that  the  liberal  arts  college,  already  hard  hit 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  will  be  discrim- 
inated against. 

Liberal  arts  colleges  are  making  vital  con- 
tributions to  the  war  effort  and  to  the  plans 
for  reconstruction  after  the  war.  Unlimited 
millions  are  spent  for  the  military  training 
on  college  campuses  equipped  for  such  edu- 
cation. The  war  situation  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  Interfere  too  seriously  with  the 
training  of  civilian  students  whose  services 
are  equally  needed  by  our  Government  today 
and  ill  the  reconstruction  period  after  the 
war. 

Any  contribution  that  you  may  make  in 
distributing  available  aids  directly  to  the 
needy  student  will  be  In  line  with  the  spirit 
of  democracy,  will  be  a  distinct  service  to 
your  country,  and  will  be  highly  appreciated 
by  the  church -related  colleges. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Schultze. 

President. 


Lltheh  College, 
Decorah.  lou^a.  June  15,  1943. 
Hon.  James  M.  Fitzpathick, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Attempts  are  being  made.  It 
seems,  to  destroy  direct  aid  to  students 
through  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

In  my  opinion  this  aid  to  college  students 
is  in  many  instances  more  necessary  than 
ever,  because  the  students  oh  accelerated  pro- 
grams cannot  earn  money  during  summers 
and  parents  have  a  hard  time  assisting  them 
on  account  of  the  high  coat  of  living. 

The  liberal  arts  colleges  are  making  an 
Important  contribution  to  the  war  effort  as 
well  as  to  the  post-wa*^  problems.  The  plight 
of  their  students  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Where  we  are  necessarily  spending  millions 
in  training  men  and  women  in  military  or- 
ganizations on  college  campuses  we  should 
not  deny  a  mere  pittance,  in  comparison,  for 
the  training  of  civilian  students  in  colleges, 
whose  services  will  be  equally  needed  by  our 
country  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

Direct  grants  to  institutions  have  been  prc- 
pased.  I  take  for  granted  that  we  are  all  in 
favor  of  equal  educational  opportunities  for 
our  boys,  everywhere.  This  equalization  of 
opportunities  does  not  come  through  insti- 
tutions. It  comes  through  aid  given  to  the 
individual  student  worthy  of  assistance. 

If  students  want  an  education  they  should 
be  free  to  seek  this  in  institutions  of  their 
choice.  Some  will  choose  a  church  related 
college.  But  if  grants  are  to  be  made  to  in- 
stitutions it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
church  related  colleges  will  be  out  of  the 
picture.     Hence  the  student  worthy  of  and 


in  need  cf  aid  is  compelled  to  go  to  an  Insti- 
tution of  a  different  type  for  his  college  train- 
ing, if  he  wants  to  benefit  by  the  grant.  Tills 
IS  not  the  deiinKratic  way.  The  National 
Youth  Administration,  or  direct  aid  to  col- 
lege students,  is  democratic.  It  has  not 
wjrked  out  100  percent,  but  it  has.  as  I  see 
it.  by  and  large,  worked  out  mor.'  perfectly 
than  most  programs  cf  that  magnitude.  I 
can  ix)int  to  many  a  worthy  student  to  whom 
It  has  been  a  godsend,  a  means  of  keeping 
him  in  college  and  of  making  him  a  real 
leader  in  our  own  America  where  our  na- 
tional strength  and  real  greatness  rest  largely 
on  the  education  of  the  masses  and  a  liberal 
education  of  a  large  reservoir  of  potential 
leaders,  men  ot  Christian  character,  keen 
minds,  broad  training,  good  Judgment,  clear 
vision,  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  American 
ideal.'-. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  l>oy  who  has  the 
capacity  and  the  ambition  to  profit  by  educa- 
tional opportunities  should  be  denied  the 
privilege  because  he  is  poor.  National  Youth 
Administration  has  been  the  hand  that  lifted 
up  many  a  boy  who  was  sinking  In  despair. 
I  want  to  speak  for  such  boys  in  writing  you 
thLs  letter  and  asklng^yrou  to  continue  the 
National  Youth  Administration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O     J.  H     PUEVS. 

President. 


TiiE  College  or  the  Ozakks, 

Clarkaville,  Ark.,  June  14,  1943. 
Mr   James  J.  FiTZParaicK, 
House  Office  Buildirig. 

Wa.<ihington .  D    C 

Dear  Mr  Prrzp»T«iCK:  I  am  writing  you  in 
behalf  of  the  continuation  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  program  on  such  foun- 
dation as  to  make  it  helpful  to  the  individual 
students  rather  than  to  the  colleges  and 
universities.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
who  would  like  to  enter  college  or  continue 
their  studies  in  college  if  they  could  finance 
their  education.  Under  the  accelerated  prOf 
gram,  these  students  are  urged  to  attend 
school  12  months  in  the  year.  This  deprives 
them  of  the  3-month  period  which  they  for- 
merly ti&d  in  which  to  cam  money  to  supple- 
ment such  help  as  comes  to  them  from  their 
parents. 

Again,  these  students  are  between  two 
urgent  appeals.  One  is  for  some  type  of 
military  service  and  the  other  is  for  war-in- 
dustry work,  which  pays  very  high  wages. 
Doubtless  many  should  go  Inte  lx>th  of  the 
services  mentioned  above.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  who  cannot  qualify  for 
miUtary  service  and  who  might  better  spend 
a  few  more  years  In  college  rather  than  being 
lured  into  industry  because  of  wages.  We 
are  going  to  need  as  many  trained  men  and 
women  as  possible  in  the  post-war  period. 
If  the  youth  of  the  land  are  lured  away  from 
college  in  order  to  earn  high  wages,  the  Na- 
tion will  pay  for  this  in  a  lack  of  leadership 
In  the  future.  My  hope,  therefore.  Is  that 
our  Government,  which  is  rightfully  spend- 
ing so  many  billions  to  train  men  and  wo- 
men for  the  Army  and  Navy,  may  Iso  spend 
a  lesser  amount  to  make  It  possible  for  these 
other  young  people  who  cannot  serve  In  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  prepare  themselves  for 
positions  of  leadership  In  a  post-war  world. 

There  are  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  who 
should  be  in  college  but  who  lack  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  their  expenses.  They  are 
among  the  finest  youth  in  the  land,  and  if 
trained  would  be  efficient  leaders  tomorrow. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  revitalized  National 
Youth  Administration  program  where  the 
money  is  given  to  the  individual  students 
for  study  purposes  In  such  institutions  as 
can  serve  them  would  be  very  important  re- 
construction legislation. 

Some  of  our  colleges  do  not  have  Army  and 
Navy  programs.  If  the  students  who  want 
to  attend  college  could  in  some  way  secure 
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the  fund^  with  which  to  complete  their  train- 
ing they  would  enroll  In  Increaeing  numbers. 
The  colleges  which  are  not  overrur  with  can- 
dldktea  for  the  Army  and  Navy  have  their 
faculties  and  equipment  Intact  and  can  give 
young  people  the  training  which  Is  so  vital 
lor  tomorrow.  If  your  Judgment  convinces 
yru  that  it  is  proper  tc  give  National  Youth 
Admlnlstraticn  assistance  direct  to  students 
for  their  adequcte  training.  I  hope  you  will 
tisc  yoT'r  influence  to  this  end. 
Yourt  very  sincerely. 

WiixT  Lin  KuRir. 

President. 


Farmer  McGrejor'i  Wheal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OP    KANfiAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVTCS 

Saturday.  June  19,  1943 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  enclosing,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
an  article  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  R.  A.  Clymer,  editor 
of  the  El  Dorado  Times,  El  Dorado,  Kans., 
entitled  "Farmer  McGregor's  Wheat." 
The  article,  I  believe,  is  rather  timely.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

raaicn  M'cuEcot's  whxat 

Despite  the  optimistic  view  In  Washington 
of  the  farm  manpower  situation,  hired  hands 
reniain  almost  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth  on 
the  farms,  and  the  average  farmer  over  the 
Nation  Is  apt  to  And  himself  In  pretty  much 
the  same  situation  aa  John  Gould  says,  in 
the  New  York  Times,  exists  in  his  part  of  the 
country,  when  Farmer  McGregor,  after  many 
difBcultles.  gets  his  wheat  planted  and  ready 
for  the  harvest.  Priorities  kept  McGregor 
from  getting  a  binder,  so  he  decided  to  look 
about  for  a  hired  man  to  help  him  cradle  it 
by  hand.  From  here  on  we  quote  the  Gould 
article: 

"VTio  will  get  me  a  hired  hand?"  asked  Mc- 
Gregor. 

"Not  I."  said  the  Employment  Service.  "We 
are  having  trouble  locating  welders  at  1140 
a  week,  and  precision -tool  Jiggers  at  $23  a 
day.  and  we  dont  know  t  soul  that  can  cradle 
wheat  " 

"Not  I."  said  the  local  draft  board.  "You 
better  find  a  school  kid." 

"Not   I."   said    the    high-school   principal 
•TTiiis  week  we're  helping  the  grocery  stores 
paste  ration  coupons." 

"Not  I, '  said  the  county  agent.  "We  are 
busy  now  teaching  women  to  make  plum  Jam 
without  sugar,  sirup,  molasses,  or  plums." 

"Not  I."  said  the  local  defense  plant.  "We 
are  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  and  absenteeism 
costs  SICCCO  a  minute" 

"Not  I,"  said  the  Manpower  Commission. 
"W;  are  working  on  your  problem,  but  Just 
at  present  there  Is  a  shortage  of  stenog- 
raphers." 

"Not  I."  said  the  War  ProducUon  Board. 
"You  haven't  made  the  proper  applications." 
■Not  I.'  said  th?  Peed  Coordinator.     "I  wUl 
isi.ue  a  directive  scon. ' 

"Not  I,"  said  the  Lend-Lease  authority; 
"we  are  powerless  to  act  under  existing  regu- 
lations." 

"Not  I."  said  the  congressional  delegation. 
"Without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  we 
may  infer  that  democracy  is  at  the  cross- 
roads, and  the  flag  of  freedom  mtut  be  un- 


furled from  the  pinnacle  of  the  globe  with 
sweat,  blood,  and  tears  until  man  can  again 
bask  In  the  freedom  we  fought  so  valiantly  to 
perp>etuate." 

"Not  1,"  said  the  neighbors;  "we  are  work- 
ing in  the  shipyards." 

So  Farmer  McGregor,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  grandmother,  harvested  his  wheat 

"Now,"  said  Farmer  McGregor,  "who  will 
help  me  cat.  this  nice  clean  wheat?" 

"I  will."  said  the  county  chairman,  the 
dealers,  the  mnchincry  pc(jp!e.  the  employ- 
ment service,  the  draft  beard,  the  county 
a,^ent.  the  defense  workers,  the  school  teach- 
er ,  the  Manpower  Cominl.=s;on.  the  War  Pro- 
duction Beard,  the  Pocd  Admlni5tr\tion.  t!:e 
welders,  the  shipfltters.  the  Lend-Lea^e  au- 
thority, the  neighbors,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
Coast  Guard,  marines.  airpl?.iie  spotters, 
WAAC's.  WAVES.  SPARS.  WAAFs.  Ru.'-sians, 
Eritlsh,  Chinese.  South  Americans.  Hindus, 
Eskimos.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  ConErres-.  the  Marl- 
time  Commission,  the  United  Service  Orran- 
Izatlcns.  the  National  Association  of  Minu- 
facturers.  Secretary  Ic'r:es.  the  Am?rican  F<  d- 
eration  of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  and  everybodv  else  f r-- m  Sitka 
to  Ca=^ablanca.  from  Istanbul  to  Vladivostok, 
from  Maine  to  California,  until  the  hubbub 
was  unanimous. 


The  Antistrike  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  SAM  M.  RUSSELL 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  19.  1943 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
America  is  directly  interested  in  elim- 
inating the  atrocities  cf  racketeers  on 
our  labor  front.  The  people  of  America 
are  also  interested  in  the  antistrike  bill 
that  has  recently  passed  the  Congress 
and  is  now  lying  on  the  President's  de^^k. 
awaiting  his  approval  or  disapproval.  It 
is  the  hope  and  desire  of  all  patriotic 
Americans  thst  the  President  will  do 
what  they  see  as  his  iuty  and  what  is  liis 
duty  as  I  see  it,  and  courageoiisly  ap- 
prove that  bill. 

A  former  Member  of  this  House  on 
June  3  addressed  a  letter  to  our  Pre.si- 
dent.  explaining  fully  this  situation  and 
showing  the  necessity  for  action  to  be 
taken  immediately  in  order  to  stop  the 
un-American  activities  on  our  labcr 
front.  To  my  mind,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  L.  Blanton.  who  served  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  Seven- 
teenth District  of  Texas  for  many  years, 
clearly  portrayed  the  desires  of  pa- 
troitlc  Americans  at  this  time  in  his  let- 
ter of  June  3  to  the  President,  and  for 
that  reason  I  have  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  his  letter  be  primed 
in  the  Record: 

Blanton  &  Blanton. 
Albany,   Tex .   June   3,   1943. 
Hon.  Fxankun  D.  Roosfvelt, 

Pre5:de»it  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Ma.  Ptesident:  I  am  completely  cut  ot 

politics.    I  aspire  to  no  public  office.    What  I 

say  comes  from  my  heart,  hoping  to  suggest 

something  constructive. 


During  this  greet  emergency  every  loyal, 
patriotic  American  will  support  and  stand 
behind  you  100  percent  In  efforts  to  win  this 
war.  Any  man  who  throws  a  monkey  wrench 
Into  the  machinery  is  a  dirty,  infamous 
traitor  more  de.'picaole  than  Benedict  Arnold 
or  Judas  Isccirict. 

The  pcjple  are  impatiently  tired  of  having 
Jolui  L.  Lewis  and  other  selfish,  avaricious 
labor  leaders  thut  down  vital  factories,  stop 
mining  iietded  coal,  stagnate  production  of 
neoesinry  war  munitions,  defy  our  institu- 
tions, tlaiint  to  liie  winds  the  orders  of  our 
Cu^mm-iMder  in  Chief,  and  twist  a  strangle- 
hold tourniquet  arcund  the  throat  of  cur 
Government  to  force  compliance  with  every 
kind  of  unrea.scnable  demand. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  the  west 
ctja-s*^  ar.d  liavf  talked  with  people  in  all  walks 
of  life  frcm  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
they  vehenienliy  .^tate  that  they  are  sick  and 
tired  of  It,  and  that  unless  Congress  promptly 
passes  a  law  that  will  prevent  all  strikes  dur- 
ing this  emerj^ciiCy,  they  will  never  vote 
ae:ain  fur  any  Member  cf  the  present  Con- 
gr.'s.-=. 

What  is  there  so  sacrosanct  about  labor 
unii.ns?  Are  they  more  sacred  than  the 
rights  ar.d  conveniences  of  our  men  in  the 
service?  Are  they  more  sacred  than  the  lives 
ot  our  several  million  Amcricaiis  in  our  mili- 
tary forceti  who  daily  risk  their  lives  lor  their 
Governnieut?  If  any  man  in  the  service 
even  murmured  he  would  be  shot  at  sunrise. 
If  any  man  in  the  service  made  a  demand  for 
h.^her  pay  or  better  treatment,  he  would  be 

Sh.:t. 

The  people  can't  forget  that  there  were 
6  000  stn;:es  against  the  Government  during 
World  War  No.  1.  They  can't  forget  that  when 
President  Wilson  asked  Congress  to  pass  h:a 
work-or-ftght  amendment  to  the  Draft  Act, 
labor  unions  finally  forced  it  to  be  thrown 
into  the  wastebasket  under  threat  that  50.C00 
wr.uld  m.Trch  upon  the  Capitol. 

The  people  can't  forget  that  the  railroad 
brcthrrhrods  threatened  that  unless  they 
were  paid  increase*;  of  $754,000  000.  with  the 
raises  dated  back  6  months,  they  "would  tie 
up  every  railroad  in  the  United  States  so 
tiL'ht  not  a  train  could  run."  and  Director 
General  McAdoo  was  forced  to  pwiy  them  in- 
creases of  $754,000,000  and  date  them  buck 
6  months.  Then  as  soon  as  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Hmcs  as  Director  General  of  Rail- 
reads  for  the  United  States,  these  same  rail- 
ru3d  brotherhoods  under  a  similar  demand 
forced  Director  General  Hines  to  pay  them 
additional  increases  of  $67,000,000. 

For  their  own  selfish  protection  Congress 
pa.stied  a  law  preventing  the  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  and  the 
Washinglon  Fire  Department  from  striking 
or  belonging  to  any  labor  union  that  had 
the  right  to  8tril:e.  And  for  25  years  no 
policemen  or  fireman  in  Washington  has  had 
the  right  to  strike,  or  to  belong  to  any  organ- 
ization that  strikes.  If,  for  the-  protection 
of  \Va-hint:tijn.  Congress  prevents  policemen 
and  firemen  from  striking  at  any  time,  peace 
or  war,  why  can't  Congress,  for  the  protection 
of  all  American  people,  prevent  strikes  dur- 
insr  war? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  Madam 
Perkins.  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Ickes.  are  friendly  to,  and  sympathetic 
with,  labor  unions  and  their  right  to  strike, 
may  we  respectfully  ask  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people,  that  when  taking  ever  any 
industry,  which  is  ju-st  what  John  L.  Lewis 
and  his  kind  of  selfish  labor  leaders  are  trying 
to  force  the  Government  to  do.  that  others 
who  wlil  stand  firmly  for  the  rir;hts  of  the 
pp.  pie  be  placed  in  charge  of  such  businesses. 

With  great  respect  and  sympathy,  Mr. 
President,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely  ycurs. 

TuoiiAs  L.  Blanton. 
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Food  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

of  new  tors 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  19.  1S43 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
If  Adolf  Hitler  had  been  permitted  to  set 
up  the  O.  P.  A.  as  a  means  of  creating 
contusion  and  frustration  among  the 
producers  of  our  Naiion,  he  could  not 
have  done  a  better  job. 

Every  attempt  of  our  loyal  farmers  to 
meet  their  full  responsibility  in  produc- 
ing the  food  necessary  for  our  lighting 
forces  and  for  our  civilian  population  has 
been  thwarted  by  a  mass  of  uncoordi- 
nated and,  In  most  cases,  senseless  regu- 
lations of  the  O.  P.  A.,  the  ultimate  effect 
of  v.-hich  has  been  to  weaken  our  war 
cfToit.  and.  if  continu'-d,  will  prolong  the 
war  and  result  in  unnecessary  st'fferin? 
and  loss  of  lives. 

The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
to  any  change  in  its  destructive  pro- 
gram is  heading  this  Nation  for  a  major 
disaster  in  the  field  of  food  and  of  fuel 
production. 

The  New  Deal's  program  of  scarcity  by 
means  of  subsidies  for  not  producing 
food  may  have  served  its  partisan  po- 
litical purpose  in  times  of  peace,  but  a 
continuation  of  sv.ch  a  program  of  whole- 
sale political  bribery  through  subsidies 
in  time  of  war  is  only  adding  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  inflation. 

The  historical  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing that  when  a  Government  initiates  a 
program  that  reduces  the  production  of 
food,  and  then  attempts  either  by  penal- 
ties or  by  subsidies,  or  both,  to  hold  down 
the  price  of  foods  to  the  consumers  the 
prices,  nevertheless,  have  continued  to 
soar.  There  goes  with  such  a  program 
also  an  ever-increasing  drastic  govern- 
mental control  over  the  farmers  in  the 
use  of  their  farms. 

Even  when  the  death  penalty  was  im- 
posed in  times  past  by  some  countries 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  price  of  food  at 
or  below  the  ceiling  price  fixed  by  dicta- 
torial edict,  there  was  no  noticeable  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  It  is  a  matter  of 
recorded  history,  also,  tliat  with  every 
flash  of  the  bright  blade  cf  the  guillo- 
tine by  which  the  heads  of  violators  of 
price  ceilings  were  severed,  the  price  of 
the  ever-diminishins?  food  supply  in- 
creased. No  law  has  ever  been  drastic 
enough  to  overcome  price  inflation  where 
food  production  has  been  curtailed  and 
subsidies  applied.  I  a.^.k  the  crystal  gaz- 
ers and  political  manipulators  how  or 
where  in  all  history  a  government  .sub- 
sidy has  reduced  th^  cost  of  living  or  has 
in  any  way  prevented  price  inflation? 

Can  it  be  successfully  denied  that  when 
the  people  are  taxed  to  provide  the  funds 
for  food  subsidies  they  are  indirectly 
paving  higher  prices  for  their  food? 

But  the  most  vicious  aspect  of  the  New 
Deal  subsidy  plan  is  the  political  control 
over   the   producers   and  processors  of 


foods.  Under  such  a  system  of  economic 
dependence,  imposed  by  the  will  of  gov- 
ernment, the  farmer  and  processor  of  his 
products  find  themselves  driven  to  sur- 
render their  rights  as  sovereign,  Inde- 
pendent citizens,  and,  instead,  forced  to 
become  the  abject  slaves  of  a  totalitarian 
bureaucracy.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  see 
the  farmers  of  this  country,  upon  whom 
rests  the  burden  of  feeding  our  armed 
forces,  our  civilians,  and  who,  moreover, 
are  also  expected  to  feed  the  world,  made 
the  victims  of  the  stupidity  and  folly  of 
men  in  the  O.  P.  A.  who  have  long  since 
demonstrated  their  unfitness  to  fill  any 
office  of  responsibility  in  time  of  war. 

This  global  war  in  which  our  boys  are 
fighting:  cannot  be  won  without  the  aid 
of  the  farmers.  Every  farm  is  a  war  in- 
dustry. The  food  supply  in  this  war 
bears  the  same  vital  relation.ship  to  the 
effectiveness  of  our  armed  forces  in  the 
ficld  as  ammimition  bears  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  artillery  at  the  Ircnt;  a 
shortage  of  either  can  lose  the  war.  It 
is  important  for  the  people  to  see  to  it 
that  no  bureaucratic  5^tubbornness  or 
inefficiency  sacrifices  the  lives  of  our 
fi^htinr;  forces  or  endangers  the  winning 
of  the  cause  to  v.-hich  our  Nation  is  com- 
mitted. 

It  is  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  to  act  that 
the  farmer  has  been  deprived  of  the  gas 
to  operate  his  farm  machinery.  The 
quota  system  has  developed  into  a  Na- 
tional .scandal.  Such  gas  as  has  been  al- 
lotted to  the  farmers  has.  in  many  in- 
stance:;, been  used  up  in  driving  to  and 
from  the  regulatory  bodies  to  get  the 
gas.  Gas  coupons  have  been  stolen  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  so  that  no  ac- 
curate record  has  been  available  to  show 
to  what  extent  there  has  been  a  fraudu- 
lent consumption  of  gasoline.  Both  gaso- 
line and  rubber  have  been  needlessly  sac- 
rificed because  farmers  have  been  forced, 
In  some  instances,  to  drive  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  in  an  effort  to  get  spare 
parts  for  their  tractor  or  truck  and  other 
essential  farm  machinery. 

A  shortage  of  gas  and  oil  is  claimed  by 
the  O.  P.  A.  as  an  excuse,  especially  in 
New  York  State  and  in  the  East  generally 
for  their  rationing  system.  Yet  the  O. 
P.  A.  has  refused  to  grant  the  request  of 
the  Petroleum  Administrator,  Hon. 
Harold  Ickes,  for  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  crude  oil  to  insure  the  production  of 
more  oil  in  district  No.  1,  which  com- 
prises westi'rn  New  York  State,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  West  Virginia,  an  oil-pro- 
ducing field  within  easy  access  to  the  area 
I  in  the  East  where  the  people  are  desper- 
'  ately  in  need  of  gas  and  fuel  oil.  Every 
day  that  O.  P.  A.  refuses  to  grant  this  de- 
mand, vast  quantities  of  gasoline  and  oil 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  being 
lost,  not  temporarily  but  forever,  because 
producing  wells  have  to  be  abandoned  by 
their  owners. 

At  this  point,  under  leave  to  extend.  I 
insert  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  of  New  York,  June  19, 
1943,  entitled  'Pood  Facts"; 
food  facts 

Governmental  policies  over  a  period  of  lU 
years  created  artificial  scarciUes.    The  Agri- 


cultural Adjustment  Agency  crop-reduction 
program  threw  tbre«  and  one-half  mUllon 
tillers  of  the  soil  off  their  Jobs.  There  was 
no  longer  room  for  them.  They  produced 
too  much.  Yet  our  people  have  never  bad 
enough  to  eat. 

In  1929.  when  our  farmers  produced  the 
most  food  until  1942  (approximately  10  per- 
cent higher),  we  still  needed  T7 .000,000.000 
pounds  of  milk,  especially  for  our  children. 
We  still  needed  2,300.000,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter. We  still  needed  7,000,000.000  pounds  of 
vegetables  and  20.000.000.000  pounds  of  fresh 
fruit.  We  still  needed  13.000.000.000  eggs  and 
2.000.000,000  pounds  of  beef.  We  needed  all 
this  for  simple  health.  We  needed  all  of  it, 
and  we  did  not  have  it  The  figures  given 
above  are  based  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's famous  minimum  adequate  circu- 
lar No.  296. 

Yet  our  Government  adopted  a  policy  of 
scarcity.  Tlie  first  of  the  United  Nations  loud 
conferences  brought  forth  this  ironic  note: 
"It  was  the  sense  of  the  conference  thai  it 
was  untenable  in  the  future  to  permit  the 
plowing  under  of  crops  or  the  slaughter  of 
little  pigs  "  Rtference  to  this  in  the  decla- 
ration of  principle  was  eliminated  becauae 
It  might  reflect  on  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration, which  initiated  the  conference. 

Mere  than  2  years  ago  experts  advocated  a 
rapid  expansion  of  food  production.  They 
advocated  rationing  of  food  after  Pearl  Har- 
t>or.  Yet  our  Government  haggled  and  t>og- 
gled  as  it  did  on  our  arms  program:  and  now 
we  are  faced  with  crop  prospects  less  prom- 
ising than  in  any  time  during  the  last  3 
years  To  add  to  the  woe  of  mother,  trying 
to  figure  out  the  points  for  the  family,  there 
is  the  mess  and  muddle  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

May  we  suggest  clear-cut  action.  First,  the 
Nation  must  make  more  use  ot  Mother 
Earth,  known  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
as  the  mother  of  wealth,  the  mother  of  life. 
There  must  be  more  acres  put  into  produc- 
tion. Second,  the  country  needs  centralized 
authority,  a  food  administrator  with  power. 
This  centralized  authority  should  control  the 
decentralized  operations  of  pricing  and  dis- 
tribution. The  farmers  themselves  know 
what  they  can  produce  on  their  land.  They 
need  little  guidance  if  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion are  explained  to  them.  Let  us  have  the 
leadership  of  the  President  on  food.  Lef« 
stop  mouthing  words  and  move  into  action. 
Again,  with  due  humility,  we  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  at  once  for  the  gocd  of  the 
country. 


National  Youth  Adndniitra^on 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZEBULON  WEAVER 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  19.  1943 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
three  short  editorials,  one  from  the 
Asheville  Times  of  May  28;  one  from 
the  Charlotte  News  of  Wednesday,  June 
16,  1943:  and  one  from  the  Durham  Sun 
of  Tuesday,  June  15,  1943. 

These  editorials  call  attention  to  the 
valuable  work  which  has  been  done,  and 
is  being  done,  by  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration. In  view  of  my  own  great 
interest  in  the  continuation  of  an  ade- 
quate appropriation  for  this  agency,  I 
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wish  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  these  decided  expressions  indicating 
the  views  of  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
Una. 

The  editorials  follow: 
(Prom  the  AsbevlIIe  Times  of  May  28,  1943] 

LST    MATIOWAZ.    TOTTrH     AOMIlVUnUTIOlf    ALOMS 

Senator  Btu  and  his  committee  acting  as 
watrbdops  of  the  United  SUtes  Treasury 
•4^1nst  noneaaentlal  expenditures  have  ac- 
eomplliihed  much  good;  but  there  are  excep- 
tions. The  committee's  present  effort  to 
abolish  the  National  Touth  Administration 
and  transfer  Its  war  work  to  other  Oorern- 
ment  agencies,  is  a  splendid  Illustration  cf  a 
supposed  reform  that  would  miss  Its  goal. 

The  most  eaiUy  available  evidence  with 
regard  to  Natlnnal  Youth  Administration's 
work  in  the  Nation  In  a  statement  from  the 
ri«cord«  of  what  It  has  done  and  Is  doing  In 
North  Carolina,  ard.  more  particularly,  at 
th*?  Aflh^ville  National  Youth  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  War  Production  Training  Project  located 
at  Ncwbrldf  e 

8  ncc  July  1,  1642.  and  thr^nigh  May  15, 
1043.  2,174  boys  and  ^Irls  (of  both  races)  be- 
tween the  eges  of  16  and  25.  were  trained  In 
the  National  Youth  Administration  tralnln* 
centers  of  this  S'.ate.  Of  this  number  1.112 
received  training  at  the  Ashevllle  center  and 
placed  as  skilled  workers  In  war  Industries. 
chleHy  aircraft  and  Fhlpbulldlng.  Tlie  2,174 
trainees  came  from  17  western  North  Caro- 
lina counties. 

The  AfhevUle  projects  operates  with  three 
8-hour  shifts  a  day  In  machine  shop,  air- 
craft woodworking,  radio  shop,  sheet  metal, 
we'.dlng  shop,  and  others. 

That  National  Youth  Administration  Is  do- 
ing essential  war  work  Senator  Btrd's  com- 
mittee does  not  deny.  The  committee  sim- 
ply proposes  to  demobilize  a  trained  person- 
nel, shift  Its  activities  to  other  agencies,  or 
would  try  to  persuade  overworked  war  plant 
managers  with  no  training  schools  of  their 
own  to  take  over  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration classes. 

Who  knows  that  this  plan  would  save 
money?  It  seems  more  probable  that  It 
would,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  effort,  disrupt 
a  going  concern  with  effective  results  to  its 
credit  since  last  July. 

National  Youth  Administration  has  been 
the  answer  to  the  question,  asked  by  hun- 
<lreds  of  weetern  North  Carolina  youth  not 
called  by  the  draft.  "How  can  I  best  serve  the 
Nation  in  the  war  against  the  Axis?" 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  News  of  June  16.  1943] 

AN  KBSOR — HOTTSX  COMMnTEZ  SPU«NS  NATIONAL 
TOUTH  AOMINISTBATICN  BECAUSE  Tt  KNOW3 
NO   BETTXa 

When  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, by  a  one-vote  margin,  turned  thumbs 
down  on  the  National  Touth  Administra- 
tion and  threw  it  to  an  uncertain  fate  on 
the  floor,  the  national  war  effort  suffered  a 
definite  setback.  The  result  of  Ignorance  of 
National  Youth  Administration's  present 
program  and  blind  partisan  politics  may  well 
be  that  a  most  valuable  New  Deal  agency 
will  go  out  of  existence  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

If  that  comes  to  pass,  the  committee  will 
have  been  guilty  of  s  national  disservice  (by 
a  vote  of  17  to  16^  merely  because  It  dis- 
dained to  Investigate.  The  committee 
doubtless  has  the  same  outdated  idea  of 
National  Youth  Administration  as  that  held 
by  the  general  public;  it  was,  in  fact,  clearly 
atated  by  RepresenUtlve  Ga*NT.  a  Republi- 
can from  Indiana,  who  declared:  "National 
Youth  Administration  is  an  agency  that  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  and  become  another 
tool  In  the  hands  of  New  Deal  social  experi- 
menters." 

We  telieve  no  man  can  be  certain  of  the 
aciual  value  of  a  sprawling  agency  lil^e  Na- 


tional Touth  Administration  to  the  Nation, 
but  we  are  morally  certain  that  the  House 
committee  had  It  all  wrong,  that  it  dealt  with 
the  problem  carelessly.  Iiu'estlgation  would 
have  shown,  for  example,  that  some  450.000 
highly  trained  boy;  and  girls  (welders,  wood- 
workers, metal  workers,  smiths,  machine  op- 
erators) have  gone  or  will  go  to  war  indus- 
try this  year. 

National  Youth  Administration  has  not 
been  a  relief  agency  since  war  came,  not  at 
ail.  It  has  been,  of  its  own  volition,  a  war 
agency,  and  has  operated  as  such.  If  R<.p- 
resentatlve  Okant  can  picture  the  pouring  at 
some  800  trained  young  workers  Into  war 
Industry  every  day  as  social  expfrin.ent, 
he's  too  much  for  us.  Even  If  the  cost  cf 
training  and  placing  workers  from  National 
Youth  Administration  Is  high  (estimated  at 
•200  per  trainee*  It  must  b.^  recoKnrxd  that 
to  halt  the  prfijrram  now  and  turn  It  ov<  r  to 
busy  Industry  Itself  would  c  'it  far  more. 

[Prom  the  Durham  8un  of  June  15,  194.3 1 

NOT   so  SMART 

Among  the  measures  taken  by  the  HoLJse 
Appropriations  Committee  in  f.'amin).;  u« 
vernilon  of  the  Labor-Ftderal  Security -War 
Miinpower  Commission  money  bill,  was  the 
elimination  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, The  committee  has  ordered  its 
liquidation  not  later  than  January   1,   1944. 

The  committee  may  endeavor  to  Just.Iy  t!ie 
action  on  the  ground  of  economy.  The  truiia 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  great  deal  ot 
clamor  against  Federal  aid  for  youth  trcm 
those  who  fear  socialistic  tendencies  will  be 
created.  The  proponents  c(  the  move  and 
the  established  critics  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
min'stratlon,  who  seized  on  the  National 
Youth  Administration  Just  as  they  seize  on 
anything  else  that  lends  itself  to  their  pur- 
pose as  politicians  hostile  to  the  Democratic 
leadership  or  tories  hostile  to  anything  which 
seems  to  smack  of  paternalism  are  quite 
smug  about  it  and  are  smirkingly  pointing 
to  themselves  and  saying,  "Look  what  we  did 
to  F.  D.  R." 

They  may  not  be  so  smart,  after  all.  We 
doubt  they  have  done  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt any  harm.  The  public  will  not  be  in  the 
least  doubt  who  killed  cock  robin.  That, 
however,  is  the  trivial  aspect.  The  signifi- 
cant question  which  Congress  must  ask  It- 
self before  it  accepts  or  rejects  the  commit- 
tee's proposal  is,  What  effect  will  this  provi- 
sion scuttling  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration have  on  the  development  of  our 
American  young  people? 

It  may  be  worth  something  to  recall  that 
the  might  of  Nazi  Germany,  misused  though 
it  is,  has  its  roots  In  the  development  of  Ger- 
man youth.  Russia's  amazing  strength  tcday 
is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  elaborately 
comprehensive  program  of  physical  and  men- 
tal education  for  all  Russian  youth. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has 
given  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
technical  training  for  war  production  Jobs. 
That  Is  an  important  work,  not  only  for  the 
war  emergency  but  for  the  future,  since  it 
fits  a  portion  of  our  youth  for  recoa;ni2ed 
trades  and  gives  them  stable  places  in  life. 

Among  other  things,  the  National  Youth 
Administration  has  assisted  many  intclilgent 
and  promising  young  people  who  were  willing 
to  work  for  tlielr  schooling,  an  opportunity 
for  higher  education.  That  is  important,  too, 
since  It  is  a  step  In  the  direction  cf  edu- 
cating youth  In  eccoi dance  with  dil'^p-ce 
and  aptitude  rather  than  simply  sending  to 
college  those  who  happen  to  have  the  money 
to  go.  regardless  of  whether  they  possess  the 
brains. 

There  are  other  activities  of  the  Nationnl 
Youth  Administration  which  are  not  ptr- 
formed  by  any  agency  yet  which  probably 
should  be  provided  by  some  organization.  If 
there  is  any  field  of  activity  in  which  Federal 
interventica  might  be  accepted  and  approved, 


It  would  seem  to  be  the  field  of  youth  guid- 
ance and  training.  That  is  something  Con- 
gress may  want  to  consider  more  receptively 
than  the  Hoiise  committee  seema  to  have 
done. 
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New  York  Times  Analyxes  the  Part  of 
the  House  in  Post- War  Declarations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  19,  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
df.r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  18, 
1943. 

In  the  Nation — thl  Houses  Paht  in  Post- 
war Declaaations 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  June  17. — Senators  were  quick 
to  point  out,  after  the  poit-war  resolution  by 
Rcpre.-entatlve  Ftn-EsiciiT,  of  Arkansas,  wa.'j 
aJcpted  by  the  Hcuje  Ccmmlttce  on  Foreign 
Atfal.'-s.  that  the  Senate  alone  has  the  power 
to  approve  or  disapprove  treaties  This  Ls  the 
consiilutiunal  fact.  But  the  senatorial  com- 
ment revealed  no  consideration  of  these  other 
elements  winch  will  make  much  more  bind- 
ing and  important  a  declaration  of  the  post- 
war policy  of  the  United  States  in  which  the 
He  use  is  a.sscciated: 

1.  To  carry  out  numerous  aspects  of  the 
pledge  proposed  by  the  Hcu^e  committee — 
the  creation  of  appropriate  international 
machinery  with  power  adequate  to  establish 
and  manuain  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  making  and 
operating  of  wh'ch  machinery  the  United 
Slates  will  play  its  full  part — agreements  as 
well  as  treaties  will  be  required. 

2  The  nature  of  these  agreements  will  ba 
such  as  to  require  action  by  the  House  as 
well  as  by  the  Senate,  since  they  will  Involve 
the  appropriation  of  funds,  the  disposition  cf 
air  forces,  and  so  forth.  In  all  cf  which  the 
House  has  authority  equal  to  thau  of  the 
Senate. 

3.  The  House  is  the  popular  legislative 
body  In  this  country,  and  every  Member  of 
It  is  obliged  to  face  the  voters  every  two  years. 
Only  one-third  of  the  Senate  Is  elected  at  the 
same  poll,  and  those  chosen  have  terms  of 
6  years  instead  of  2. 

A    STEONGEH    ASSURANCE 

4.  To  convince  our  allies  in  this  war  that 
the  United  States  will  do  what  is  outlined  in 
the  Fulbright  proposal,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion by  l3<jth  branches  of  Congress  is  desir- 
able. It  does  not  require  the  President's 
signature,  being  purely  a  congressional  act. 

0.  A  full  congressional  expression  to  this 
end  carries  more  assurance  than  one  by  the 
Senate  alone  for  the  further  reasons  that  (a) 
House  resentment  over  being  disregarded 
would  quickly  be  reflected  In  the  Senate, 
since  House  Members  are  on  more  constant 
terms  of  familiarity  with  the  voting  public, 
and  (b)  the  House  has  numerous  powers  with 
which  to  block  the  carrying  out  of  treaties 
acepted  by  the  Senate. 

These  arc  among  the  reasons  which  In- 
dUf-ed  advocates  of  such  a  simple  declaration 
as  that  offered  by  Mr.  Fulbright  to  urge  it 
be  made  concurrent  and  that,  unlike  the 
leap-belore-you-l'jok  proposal  of  Senators 
Ball,  Burton,  Hatch,  and  Hill,  it  be  simple 
a:id  unci,  tailed  Tliere  will  be  tim?  cno-'Vh 
later  to  fill  m  details.    Events  and  conditions 


In  each  country  will  fix  their  terns  and  their 
limits. 

It  Is  also  obvious  that  a  simple  declaration 
will  not  arouse  the  volume  ard  character  of 
oppo.>itlon  in  Congrcs.-  which  the  Ball-Bur- 
toi. -Hatch-Hill  resolution  would  be  sure  to 
produce  If  it  should  reach  the  floor  stage. 
All  the  Hollywcx;^  tactics  which  the  four  S'  n- 
atcrs  and  their  famlllfs  were  f(x>lUhly  per- 
suaded trj  adopt  to  publicize  their  product 
have  not  and  cannot  change  this  fact. 

Tlie  tyy)e  of  opposition  that  would  be  pro- 
vok-d  by  an  cff'  rt  to  pass  a  re  jlutUjn  ofTcr- 
Ing  to  the  W(;rld  n  blank  mortgage  on  an 
unknown  luturf .  and  eigned  by  thl«  Nation, 
would  fcurfiy  embitter  the  debute  Hnd  prob- 
nbiv  range  mere  tl.an  a  third  (f  the  Scnalc 
H^ainut  tlif  ••xpie-»tioii  T<j  have  the  dislred 
and  nccffisary  ifffct  nbrt.nd  any  plfdtjo  of 
p'mt-war  ooopeiHtlon  mufit  carry  by  tv/o- 
thiid»  or  mere  bef.iu»,c  it  requires  a  tro- 
thirds  Senate  vcip  to  rnnfy  treaiieH,  and  the 
miifctering  of  le!«  tlu  n  that  majority  in  the 
H(ji:hp  wcjuld  rnourage  Senate  fence  bitiern 
to  \'oie  "no  ■■ 

MR      rnUSCHILL'S     VIIW 

The  Fulbright  resolution  takes  thi-fec  con- 
siderations into  full  account.  The  folly  of 
the  Ball-Burton-Hatch-HiU  declaration  is 
that  it  ignores  them  all.  Furthermore,  there 
are  more  than  a  dozen  declarations  before 
the  Senate  Committee  en  Foreign  Relations, 
addressed  to  the  common  end,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  ballyhoo  one  of  them  as  unique  has 
been  a  threat  to  achieving  that  common 
end.  The  only  really  unique  aspect  of  the 
resolution  by  the  four  Senators  is  that  it  is  a 
political  amateur  in  a  professional  perform- 
ance. 

The  Senate  committee  has  been  very  slew 
In  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  resolutions 
before  it,  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  this. 
The  administration.  Chairman  Connally, 
Senator  George,  and  others  concerned  ear- 
nestly desire  a  sound  post-war  system  of  col- 
lective security  to  which  the  American  peo- 
ple can  be  induced  to  adhere.  They  do  not 
want  to  stir  up  a  destructive  controversy  and 
muster  less  than  a  two-thirds  vote  because 
the  effect  of  that  abroad  would  be  worse  than 
to  have  no  resolution  at  all. 

This  is  the  ( onscnsu?  cf  Informed  and 
responsible  opinion  When  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  was  hore  he  said  as  much,  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  by  Senators,  and  ureed 
that  nothing  be  attempted  that  could  In  any 
way  be  u?ed  to  break  the  anti-Axis  front. 
The  effort  would  quickly  be  made  by  Berlin, 
Rome,  and  Tokyo  if  less  than  two-tiiirds  cf 
Congress  should  affirm  a  pledge  of  post-war 
cooperation  by  t'.ie  United  States.  The  Ful- 
bright resolution,  or  something  like  it.  has 
the  best  chance  of  avoiding  that  perilcus 
result. 


Elmer  Davis  Spanked 


EXTENGION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Friday,  June  18,  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  well-deserved  reportorial  spank- 
ing administered  to  Elmer  Davis  of  O. 
W.  I.  by  Malcolm  W.  Bingay  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  in  his  column  Good 
Morning  of  June  17.   It  is  worth  reading: 


Good  Mounifo 
(By  Malcolm  W.  Bingay) 

MORE   about   ELICZR 

The  more  I  think  of  that  attack  by  Elmer 
Daris  on  the  Washington  newspaper  corrc- 
Rpondents  as  Incompetent  the  more  irked  I 
get.  And,  when  it  comes  to  Elmer  Davis,  I 
Irk  easy. 

DavlB.  at  the  Newspaper  Guild  Convention, 
charged  that  the  Washington  reporters  w»»re 
inadequate  to  cover  such  news  as  the  war, 
that  they  were  more  Interested  In  reporting 
rows  between  various  administrators  than 
they  were  in  telling  of  battles  between  Amer- 
Ican  and  Japanese  Navies. 

The  only  ariKwer  to  this  puerile  vaporing 
Is  that  under  the  voluntary  cenwiffhlp  of  the 
American  prewt — niver  once  violated — mili- 
tary news  cannot  be  printed  unl?*«  O  K  d 
by  the  center.  We  print  the  new*  when  It 
Is  officially  handed  us,  even  If  It  Is  from  0 
months  to  a  year  old. 

In  all  the  annuU  of  a  free  piess  there  never 
has  been  displayed  such  a  setute  of  responM- 
billty  and  fidelity  to  a  pledge  as  has  been 
offpred   bv   the   American   nev-'spapers. 

Elmer  ignores  all  that. 

Charlie  Michelson  has  moved  back  Into 
the  picture  to  prepare  for  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1944.  Machiavellian  Charlie  has 
won  lor  himself  the  dubious  reputation  of 
being  the  most  cunning  smear  artist  In  the 
history  of  American  politics.  His  Job  Is  to 
rob  men  of  their  reputations  If  they  dare 
oppose  Roosevelt — no  matter  how  honorably. 
It  begins  to  look  as  though  he  had  taken 
over  Elmer's  funnily  named  "Office  of  War 
Information"  as  an  adjunct  to  his  activities. 

The  Office  of  War  Information  seems  more 
interested  in  winning  an  election  than  It  is 
In  winning  a  war. 

I  see  where  Senator  Styles  Bridges  has  an- 
swered Elmers  on.slaught  on  the  American 
pres.s  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  sug- 
gested a  congressional  inveEtlgatlon  of  the 
whole  weird  set-up  of  that  organization. 

"Perhaps."  he  said.  "Davis'  real  objection  is 
that  the  reporters  have  uncovered  news  in 
Washint,ton  that  does  not  lock  well  outside 
of  Washington." 

Last  February  1  went  down  to  Washing- 
ton to  attend  the  convention  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Society  of  New.'^paper  Editors.  We  were 
told  by  E.mer  Davis  that  we  would  be  given 
the  real  inside  low-down  on  the  war  and 
all  other  matters  pertaining  to  its  progress, 
in  a  series  of  o3-the-record  meetings.  The 
only  la'rl.ng  impressions  we  got  were  those 
left  by  the  cane-seai-ed  chairs. 

W?  were  tol;i  nothing.  And  every  day  in 
every  way  our  intelligence  was  Insulted  by  a 
parade  of  brass  hats  In  caiefully  deleted 
speeches,  goinc;  thrcugh  the  motions  of  pre- 
tending to  tell  us.  AH  direct  questions  were 
evaded.  But  ne  get  somethins  out  of  the 
convention.  V.'e  ler.rned  what  the  repciters 
on  the  Washin^iton  faring  line  are  up  against 
in  trying  to  get  the  truth. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  Is  ihat  Amer- 
ican newspapers  through  their  correspond- 
ents have  refused  to  surrender  their  inde- 
pendence to  the  politicians. 

This,  Elmer  Davis  naturally  resents. 

The  Administration  does  not  want  t^e 
public  to  know  how  It  has  fallen  down  en 
the  Job. 

It  wants  all  the  silly  disputes  between  the 
quarreling  factions  of  the  Government  sup- 
pressed . 

It  does  not  want  the  people  to  know  that  It 
is  because  of  these  fights  for  power,  because 
of  utter  lack  of  any  organization'  sense,  be- 
cause of  playing  politics,  we  are  not  further 
along  with  the  war  effort. 

It  was  these  hard-headed  reporters  who 
kept  harping  on  the  derelictions  and  mis- 
management for  war  production  under 
Office  of  Production  Management,  the  Man- 


power Commission,  the  Office  of  Prlc«  Ad- 
ministration— and  all  the  other  dtzxy  out- 
fits— that  brought  about  such  reforms  as  have 
been   accomplished. 

By  their  barrcge  of  exposure  they  mrde  it 
pohsible  for  such  efficient  groups  as  the  Tolan 
committee  to  move  and  make  official  factual 
reports   on    what    was   going    on 

These  reporters  first  called  attention  to  the 
wny  contracts  were  being  piled  up  In  regloiu 
where  there  were  critical  shortages  of  both 
housing  and  manpowtr;  they  let  the  world 
know  that  the  handling  of  agricultural  and 
IndUHtrtal  manpower  was  being  bungled; 
they  exposed  the  fact  that  imall  buslnow 
WH«  being  crushed  to  the  wall. 

They  have  shouted  fiom  the  housetops  that 
there  ban  been  no  over-all  planning  for  the 
mobilization  of  our  resources  to  fight  a  war. 
And  thry  are  still  yelling  Only  3  weeks 
ago— after  18  months  of  fighting— did  the 
udminlf.tration  g't  around  to  the  creation  of 
a  mobilization  board. 

Those  reporters  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Barney  Baruch  has  been  telling  the  new 
dealers  for  2  vears  what  to  do  Every  move 
they  have  made  since  has  been  along  the 
lines  he  laid  down  and  the  only  element  of 
order  in  Wa£hlngton  has  come  about  as  • 
result  cf  that. 

And  now  Elmer  Davis  has  the  gall  to  sug- 
gest that  they  are  not  competent! 

Listen,  kid,  they'll  be  there  on  the  Job 
when  you  are  back  on  the  radio,  rolling  your 
rs  and  telling  tlie  world  what  you've  Just 
read  f  rem  their  dltpatches. 


Anniversary  in  Russia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1VI3 

Monday,  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
June  20.  1943,  entitled  "Anniversary  In 
Russia  ': 

Although  the  actual  anniversary  date  Is 
still  2  days  off.  it  wa5  on  the  corresponding 
Sunday  morning  in  June  2  years  ago  that 
Adolf  Hitler  and  his  armed  hordes  broke  forth 
like  thieves  in  the  night  to  launch  their 
as.ault  on  Russia.  At  ih:;  time  they  thought 
that  this  assault  would  bring  a  quick  end  of 
tho  war  and  make  the  German  "master  race" 
the  master  of  the  ear^h.  Two  years  are  a 
short  period  in  history,  yet  what  a  change 
2  short  years  have  wrought,  Tcday.  H^Mers 
hcpes  fcT  victory  He  builed  under  the  Russian 
steppes,  and  the  voice  of  retribution  Is 
thundering  into  the  Nazis'  ear.3  as  Allied 
bombs  crash  in  their  midst  and  Allied  armies 
prepare  to  storm  the  ramparts  of  their 
fortress.  That  this  is  so  is  due  to  many 
factors  Among  them  are  British  steadfast- 
ness, the  American  production  miracle,  and 
the  unf^xampled  here  ism  of  the  Russian 
armies  and  the  Russian  people,  which  sur- 
passed all  Nazi  calculations  and  all  expecta- 
tions of  the  world. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  in  attacking 
Russia  Hitler  made  his  great  mlstaka.  He 
did  make  a  mistake  In  calculating  Russian 
strength,  but  the  attack  on  Russia  was  a  mis- 
take only  in  the  sense  that  his  whole  scheme 
of  world  conquest  was  a  mistake.  For  ia 
that  scheme,  Rixssia.  France,  the  Brltiih  Em- 
pire, the  United  States,  and  Hitler's  own  al- 
Ues,  Italy  and  Japan,  were  all  his  prospective 
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vietlma.  to  be  conquered  by  guJle  If  possible, 
by  force  If  necessary.    A  greatly  different  story 
would  have  been  written  If  the  grand  alliance 
of  the  United  Nations  had  confronted  Hitler 
before  the  war.    The  division  of  these  nations, 
carefully  nurtured  by  Nazi  propaganda,  pre- 
sented Hitler  with  his  opportunity.     It  per- 
mitted him  In   the  beginning  to  crush  the 
continental  nations  one  by  one,  and  at  such 
•   small    cost   that   It  merely   whetted   Nazi 
•ppetitles.     And  Russia  was  to  be  the  main 
pri».     For   Russia    was   the   "heartland"  of 
Nazi   geopolltlclans.   and   the  control   of   lu 
natural  riches  and  vast  land  masses  by  a  con- 
quering land  power  was  to  wipe  sea  power 
off   the   face  of  the  earth   and   initiate   the 
Germanic  age  under  the  domination  of  the 
Third  Reich.     Once  Hitler  began  his  war  he 
became  prisoner  of  the  dynamics  of  the  sys- 
tem he  had  built  up.    He  might  wish  to  end 
the  war  with  any  one  power  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  he  could  never  end  bis  war  until 
hl3  ultimate  objective  of  world  conquest  was 
attained 

The  miscalculation  Hitler  made,  therefore, 
was  not  the  attacic  on  Russia  Itself,  which 
wa."»  part  of  his  original  plan,  but  his  belief 
tikftt    he   could    beat   Russia   quickly   before 
Britain  and  America  could  either  aid  Russia 
or  rise  as  a  menace  in  the  west.     Yet  in  the 
beginning  his  scheme  seemed  to  be  working 
out    as    planned.     German    military    experts 
expected  to  crush  Russia  In  2  months.    That 
proved   too  optimistic,   yet   by  October   the 
Germans  were  before  Moscow,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  1941,  Hitler  announced  that  Russia  "is 
already   broken   and   will   never    rise   again." 
Then  came  the  m.iraculous  turn.     Not  only 
did  the  Russians  save  Moscow;  they  launched 
a  winter  counteroffenslve  of  their  own  and 
tinhlnged  the   whole   German   plan   of  con- 
quering Russia  by  conquering  the  Bolshevist 
capital.      Yet    Hitler's    confidence    was    still 
such  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  following 
Japan,  in  declaring  war  against  the  United 
States,  for  he  still  counted  on  knocking  out 
Russia  before  American  aid  could  become  ef- 
fective— by  a  smaller  but  even  more  Intensive 
drive  against   the  Russian  oil  fields,   whose 
capture  would  stall  the  Russian  armies  and 
the  whole  Russian  economy.    That  drive  led 
him  to  Stallngred.  and  on  September  30  last 
year  he  announced  that  the  Germans  were 
there  to  stay  and  "that  no  human  being  shall 
ever  push  ua  away  from  that  spot."     But  It 
WM  at  Stalingrad  that  German  hopes  died, 
arid  only  by  a  supreme  effort  did  the  German 
armies  escape  a  complete  catastrophe.     Hit- 
ler's bid  for  victory  had  failed,  and  now  Great 
Britain  and  America  are  on  the  battlefield 
with  armies  and  air  forces  that  are  making 
Hitler  dizzier  than  ever  as  to  where  the  "mili- 
tary Idiots"— as  he  called  them— will  strike. 
Many  reasons  have  lieen  ascribed  for  the 
German    defeats    in    Russia.      The   Russians 
themselves   have  credited   their  victories  to    I 
Hitler's  own  "military  Idiocy,"  and  so  have 
the  German  generals.     American  and  British 
•Id  lr>  the  hour  of  direst  need  helped  much.    I 
But  the  main  credit  will  ever  go  to  the  heroic   | 
Russian    armies    and    the    Russian    people.    ' 
They  roae  as  a   united  nation  In  arms  and    i 
thereby  earned  the  gratitude  and  the  respect 
Of  the  ctvUlred  world. 


Bank  of  America 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAuroKNU 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REHIBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21. 1943 

Mr.    VOORHIS    of    CaUfornla.     Mr. 
Speaker,  already  by  far  the  major  por- 


tion of  the  banking  business  in  the  State 
of  California  and  some  adjoining  States 
is  controlled  by  the  Bank  of  America. 
One  by  one  the  independent  banks  of  our 
State  have  been  bought  out  and  absorbed 
by  it.  We  now  find  that  the  Bank  of 
America  has  very  frankly  and  avowedly 
embarked  upon  a  program  of  acquiring 
124.000  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Citizens 
National  Bank  out  of  a  total  outstanding 
issue  of  250,000  shares  of  that  banking 
institution. 

And  the  Citizens  Bank  is  one  of  the 
very  few  substantial  competitors  which 
the  Bank  of  America  still  has  in  the 
southern  part  of  California. 

Not  only  does  the  Bank  of  America 
control  a  major  portion  of  the  banking 
business  of  our  State  but  it  has  also,  in 
conjunction  with  the  holding  company, 
Trans-America,  branched  out  in  recent 
years  and  acquired  vast  industrial  prop- 
erties, and  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
financial  empires  in  the  whole  Naticn. 

The  method  now  being  employed  to 
attempt  to  get  control  of  the  Citizf-ns 
Bank  is.  briefly,  to  offer  $33  per  .'?hare 
for  its  stock,  which  is  quoted  on  the  mar- 
ket at  only  $23  per  share.  Stockholders 
naturally  hes-tate  to  refuse  an  opportu- 
nity of  this  kind,  but  one  cannot  help 
wondering  what  arguments  are  used  in 
attempting  to  induce  the  stockholders  of 
the  Citizens  Bank  to  sell  their  stock. 
Resources  of  the  Bank  of  America  are 
so  great  that  if  $33  a  share  does  not  do 
the  trick  it  can  start  offering  $43.  or  even 
more. 

There  are  laws  on  the  statute  books 
which  require  one  bank  to  get  the  per- 
mission of  governmental  agencies  before  ' 
it  can  establish  a  branch  bank.     Cer- 
tainly this  is  as  it  should  be.     But  where 
a  bank  holding  company  is  carrying  on  I 
the  operation  of  eliminating  competition, 
there  is  nothing,  I  am  informed,  that  any 
governmental  agency  can  do  until  after  ' 
actual  control  has  been  acquired  and  has 
become  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  this  is  a 
matter  not  only  to  cause  deep  concern 
among  all  those  who  still  believe  in  the 
healthy  influences  of  competition  and 
who  fear  monopoly  but  also  to  call  for 
consideraUon  by  the  Congress  of  some 
legislative  action  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  do  something  to  prevent  an 
unhealthy  expansion  of  bank  holding 
companies  to  at  least  the  same  extent 
that  action  can  now  be  taken  with  regard 
to  branch  banking.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  lock  the  stable  before,  not  after  the 
horse  has  been  stolen. 


Office  of  War  Information 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or    PEJWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  Sunday  Times-Herald  of  June  20, 


Director  of  War  Information  Elmer 
Davis,  refers  to  Dr.  Joseph  Goebbels, 
Propaganda  Minister,  as  follows: 

That  is  one  of  the  major  differences  be- 
tween myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

I  conclude  he  means  Goebbels. 
So,  when  Director  Elmer  refers  to 
Goebbels  as  colleague,  I  want  to  arise 
on  tliis  occasion  as  Representative  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  its  11.- 
000.000  of  people  and  over  a  million  men 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
to  offer  my  sincere  congratulations  and 
applaud  the  remarks  given  last  Friday, 
the  18th,  by  my  distinguished  colleague', 
Joe  Starnes,  of  Alabama,  on  the  Office 
of  War  Information  and  to  say  that  I 
know  if  these  million  beys  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  are  in  the  service  now  were 
vdth  me  they,  too,  would  applaud  Joe 
St.arnfs'  efforts. 

I  certainly  think  that  Director  Eimer 
Davis  left  him.self  out  on  a  hmb  when  he 
referred  to  Goebbels  as  his  distinguished 
colleague,  because  the  only  thing  that 
Goebbels  is  distinguished  for  is  his  mad- 
man characteristics,  his  slaughtering  of 
innocent  people,  his  criminal  and  scur- 
rilous treatment  of  God's  unfortunate 
people.  So  if  Elmer  Davis  wants  him  for 
a  colleague,  he  can  take  him.  and  we 
should  throw  in  a  few  crackpot  bureau- 
crats such  as  this  Doxey  A.  Wilkerson, 
former  associate  professor  at  Howard 
University  who.  according  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  resigned  his  position  as  edu- 
cational specialist  with  the  O.  P.  A.  yes- 
terday to  become  the  Communist  Party 
organizer  here  in  Washington. 

He  remained  in  the  O.  P.  A.  a  few  weeks 
pa.^t  his  thirty-eighth  birthday.  He  had 
waited  until  he  passed  the  present  max- 
imum age  limit  for  mihtary  service  to 
resign  and  seek  employment  with  the 
Communist  Party.    So  much  for  that. 

Now  along  comes  Director  Davis  and 
ht  threatens  to  resign  unless  Congress 
restores  the  funds  to  the  Domestic 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  War  Information. 
If  he  wants  to  resign,  he  can  resign,  and 
I  know  that  the  press  will  be  only  too 
pleased  to  record  it  under  the  heading 
of  "Public  improvements." 

At  this  point  permit  me  to  comphment 
the  men  and  women  of  the  press  here 
in  Washington  and  everywhere  else 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  should  be 
thankful  to  God  for  the  courageous  and 
fearless  group  and  the  work  they  are  do- 
ing. It  deserves  the  heartiest  commen- 
dations of  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  country  for  their  honest,  impartial 
treatment  of  the  news. 

In  this  press  ball  game  I  would  rather 
have  the  representatives  of  the  press  here 
in  Washington  calling  the  strikes  on  me 
rather  than  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion. These  men  and  women  represent 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  democracy,  doing 
a  great  job  in  an  honest,  fearless  manner, 
keeping  the  public  informed.  With  this 
competent  group  on  the  alert  there  is  no 
further  need  for  the  Domestic  Branch  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information. 

Our  Alabama  friend  and  colleague, 
Joe  Starnes,  deserves  our  wholehearted 
thanks  for  so  ably  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 
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Broadcast  by  Edward  R.  Marrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  radio  voicf  of  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow,  who  has  been  one  of 
our  outstanding  radio  reporters  from 
Great  Britain.  On  yesterday  at  6  o'clock 
over  the  Columbia  network  from  Phila- 
delphia Mr.  Murrow  delivered  the 
broadcast  that  I  desire  to  insert  in  the 
Record.  It  is  such  a  forthright  state- 
ment and  so  timely  that  I  think  it  de- 
serves being  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

A  few  weelts  ago  I  heard  two  Englishmen 
talking  about  anti-British  sentiment  in  this 
country.  One  of  them  remarkod:  "We  really 
shouldn't  be  disturbed  when  the  Americans 
say  harsh  things  about  the  British.  After 
all,  they  say  some  quite  frightful  things  about 
each  other."  For  the  l?.st  week  I've  been 
listening  to  voices  and  looking  at  faces  in 
Washington  and  here  in  Philadelphia.  We 
certainly  haven  t  lost  our  habit  of  plain 
talk.  And  were  a  friendlier  people  than 
we  were — riding  in  crowded  busses,  f^hanng 
taxicabs.  doing  without  several  things  we 
thought  were  essentials,  but  which  we  dis- 
covered were,  in  fact,  luxuries.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  me  that  we're  complaining  very 
much  about  rationing.  l:ut  seme  of  the  talk 
you  hear  in  Washington  is  a  little  confusing. 
The  first  couple  of  times  I  heard  someoEe 
eay  "We'll  win  this  In  1944  "  I  thought  they 
were  talking  about  the  war.  Anyone  who 
does  a  little  listening  in  Washington  these 
days  Is  Uab!e  to  get  the  impression  that  we're 
fighting  two  wars.  No  one  who  has  seen 
what's  happened  to  Europe,  even  before  the 
shooting  war  began,  oould  deplore  the  con- 
tinuation of  political  discussion,  but,  what- 
ever our  domestic  political  differences  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  of 
this  pccple  is  to  be  found  on  fcre!gn  soil — 
not  in  Washington. 

That  city  is  a  bewildering  place,  all  right. 
There  is  some  border  warfare  in  the  un- 
charted "no  man's  land"  between  administra- 
tive agencies.  There  are  people  who  will  tell 
j'cu  that  the  whole  thing  Is  a  mess — no 
clear-cut  definition  of  function  or  author- 
ity— three  agencies  trjing  to  do  the  same 
job.  A  lot  of  personal  Jealousies  in  high 
places.  Some  of  these  thing;  may  be  true, 
but  they  can't  all  be  true.  It  Just  Isn't  pos- 
sible. For,  if  Congress  is  stupid  and  our  ad- 
ministrators inccmpelent,  then  how  is  it  that 
we've  trained  and  equipped  huge  armies, 
whipped  the  Axis  at  their  favorite  game  of 
economic  warfare,  and  geared  cur  who^e  econ- 
omy to  war  production?  I've  seen  some  of 
the  things  we've  done  abroad — the  flood  cf 
weapons  and  suppl.es  pouring  into  north  i 
Africa,  the  great  military  establishments  in  | 
Britain  and  Iceland  and  Nev.-foundland.  It  is 
the  outpouring  cf  a  great,  strong  Nation 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day  it  will  produce  vic- 
tory, but  that  victory  may  bo  delajcd.  its 
fruits  soured.  If  cur  domestic  political  war 
takes  precedence  over  the  war  against  cur 
enemies. 

That  city  of  Washington  Is  filled  with  hard- 
working people.  To  this  reporter  it's  the 
hardest  working  capital  in  the  world.  They 
tell  me  there  are  a  lot  of  bureaucrats  down 
there.  That's  probably  true  taut  bureaus  are 
needed  to  run  a  war  and  m^n  and  women 
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are  required  to  man  the  bvu-eaus  and  that's 
how  they  become  bureaucrats.  Whatever 
name  we  choose  to  call  them,  they're  a  lot  cf 
hard-working  Americans  down  there  taring  to 
he!p  win  this  war. 

The  House  of  Bepresektatlves  has  decided 
to  abolish  the  domestic  acUvltles  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information.  If  the  Sanate 
concurs,  that  organization  will  fold  up. 
Maybe  it  should — but  there  ought  to  be  a 
reason,  and  claiming  that  Elmer  Davis  Is 
another  Goebbels  Isnt  a  reason— it's  ludi- 
crcms.  As  I  understand  it.  the  Of&ce  of  War 
Information  wai  established  to  help  win  this 
war.  Its  success  or  failure  at  that  Job  ought 
to  determine  its  future.  No  one  can  be  sure 
what  part  propaganda  and  psychological 
warfare  has  played  so  far.  but  there  can  t>e 
little  doubt  that  the  time  Is  coming — and 
scon — when  the  Germans  will  be  vulnerable 
to  a  sustained  campaign  designed  to  weaken 
their  will  to  fight.  If  that  job  is  done  well. 
It  might  shorten  the  war  by  months  end 
shortening  the  war  by  montlis  means  the 
saving  of  a  great  many  American  lives. 

Next  winter  In  Europe  will  be  a  terrible 
winter.  As  It  closes  In  the  German  people 
will  be  weary  and  wondering.  If  we  hav« 
anything  to  say  to  them  that  will  be  the 
time  to  say  It.  Optimism  and  courage  are 
pretty  hard  to  hold  on  to  when  you're  cold. 

I'm  not  competent  to  speak  of  the  do- 
mestic activities  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation, but  I  can  tell  you  that  if  that  or- 
ganization Is  wrecked  our  campaign  of  po- 
litical warfare  against  the  enemy  will  suffer, 
and  I  can  report  that  in  the  opinion  of  every 
competent  observer,  military  and  civilian, 
that  I  have  seen  In  the  course  of  consider- 
able traveling  ve  are  not  so  near  to  winning 
this  war  as  to  be  Justified  In  discarding 
anything  that  might  help  win  It. 

There  are  those  in  Washington  who  see 
In  this  effort  to  fragmentate  the  Office  of 
War  Information  the  opening  gun  in  the 
1944  campaign,  the  Presidential  campaign. 
It's  difficult,  almost  Impossible,  for  one  re- 
cently returned  from  the  fighting  fronts  to 
accept  that  explanation.  Healthy  political 
controversy  is  one  of  the  safeguards  of  de- 
mocracy, but  it  Just  can't  be  that  any  of  ua 
are  confused  about  the  relative  importance 
of  the  1914  campaign  and  the  bloody,  bitter 
campaigns  of  the  winter  of  1943. 

In  Britain,  ministers  of  Information  came 
and  went  with  surprising  speed.  They  once 
talked  of  forming  a  club  for  ex-ministers  of 
information,  but  the  principle  of  political 
warfare  was  never  seriously  questioned,  be- 
cause It  was  agreed  that  it  might  help  win 
the  war.  If  the  Office  of  War  Information 
cant  do  anything  to  help  win  the  war,  then 
we  would  all  agree  that  it  should  be  abol- 
ished, but  If  it  can,  then  those  who  destroy 
it  for  reasons  of  politics  or  personalities  are 
assuming  a  considerable  responsibility 

Yesterday  Mr.  Robert  P.  Patterson,  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  War,  said  that  Army  pro- 
duction was  considerably  below  schedule  for 
the  month  of  May  and  the  first  10  days  of 
June  weren't  much  better.  Mr.  Patterson 
was  worried  about  complacency  and  over- 
confidence — the  belief  that  the  war  Is  as  good 
as  won.  It's  part  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation's Job  to  combat  such  complacency. 
Maybe  what  they  need  is  more  money,  more 
time  to  get  on  with  the  Job — free  from 
threats  cf  liquidation. 

There's  teen  a  fair  amount  of  optimism 
noticeable  during  the  past  week.  Tlie  clos- 
ing cf  the  Syrian  frontier  has  served  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  existence  of  the  well  equipped 
Nir.ch  and  Tenth  British  Armies,  but  their 
u-^e  depends  upon  Turkey's  actions  and, 
while  the  opening  of  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean has  encouraged  the  Turks,  there  la 
no  reason  to  think  that  they  are  any  nearer 
to  active  participation  !n  the  war.  The 
problem  that  confronta  them  ia  one  cf  tim- 


ing. Their  Interests  demand  that  they  In- 
sure their  peace,  their  place  in  the  poet-war 
settlement.  Their  Interests  also  demand 
that  they  enter  the  war  at  a  time  when  they 
can  achieve  their  objective  at  the  smallest 
cost.  And  one  of  their  malr  objectives  must 
be  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  Busslans 
to  come  too  far  Into  the  Balkans. 

There  have  been  reports,  reeking  with 
optimism,  coming  out  of  Stockholm — one  of 
the  most  unreliable  news  centers  of  the 
world.  TUere  have  been  more  stories  of 
Italian  peace  feelers,  but  they  originated  In 
Algiers,  and  the  climate  there  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  growth  of  rumors. 

The  time  may  oome  when  the  Allies  can 
settle  with  Italy,  if  they  are  prepared  to 
accept  a  fascism  that  would  be  favorable  to 
us  instead  of  favorable  to  Germany,  but 
that  time  has  not  yet  arrived.  When  it  does 
we  shall  see  the  second  great  test  of  AUled 
policy.  The  prospects  •  •  *  so  far  as  one 
can  Judge  them  from  talking  with  responsible 
people  in  London  and  In  Washington  •  •  • 
seem  to  be  encouraging.  I  have  heard  many 
assurances  that  we  wUl  have  no  dealings 
with  Badoglio.  whe  House  of  Savoy,  or  Graudl. 
or  anyone  else  who  is  a  good  Fascist  83  long 
as  he  thought  It  would  pay. 

Today  tne  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Swiss  newspaper  Baseler  Nachrlchten  was 
permitted  to  send  an  interesting  dispatch  out 
of  Berlin.  He  says  the  Germans  have  altered 
their  basic  strategy  and  will  not  now  attempt 
a  major  campaign  In  Russia  •  •  •  that 
they  have  decided  to  conserve  their  strength 
to  repel  as  Allied  Invasion  from  the  west. 
It's  Just  possible  that  that  Is  what's  hap- 
pened. Certainly  most  military  observers  in 
London  expected  the  German  attack  to  g?t 
under  way  eomething  like  3  weeks  ago.  tut, 
then,  London  military  men  have  not  always 
been  correct  In  their  assessment  of  the  posi- 
tion in  Russia.  I  remember  when  Germany 
first  attacked  Russia  the  estimate  was  gen- 
erally given  as  6  wesks. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  campaign  of  nerve 
warfare  against  the  Axis,  and  In  a  campaign 
of  that  kind,  attempting  to  mislead  them, 
we're  In  some  danger  of  misleading  ourselves 
and  the  conquered  people  of  the  continent. 
If  the  Germans  have  in  fact  decided  to  (oliow 
a  purely  defensive  strategy  It  Is  certain  that 
they  hope  to  hold  us  off  until  the  Allies  fall 
to  quarreling  amongst  themselves.  Exagger- 
ated hopes  •  •  •  optimism  about  an  early 
and  cheap  victory  •  •  •  might  form  good 
ground  for  quarrels  and  disappointments 
lat2r  on.  I  don't  know  any  more  than  you  do 
about  how  long  this  "-ar  will  last,  but  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  a  lot  of 
men  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  fighting  and 
every  last  one  of  them  talked  In  pretty  sol- 
emn terms  about  the  price  we  shall  have  to 
pay  and  the  time  It  will  take  to  do  the  Job, 
I  have  yet  to  meet  one  who  expects  the 
conquest  of  Europe  to  be  either  easy  or  quick. 

One  of  the  problems  that  confronts  the 
British  and  ourselves  is  the  simple  one  of 
commtmicatlons.  Consider  the  present  labor 
crisis  here.  Tht  other  day  I  noticed  a  story 
by  an  able  Journalist,  Ra3rmond  Clapper,  be 
was  writing  from  London,  and  he  reported 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  explain  the 
coal  dispute  to  British  people.  That's  cer- 
tainly true.  But  thf.t  Isn't  b3catise  the  Brit- 
ish journalists  here  have  done  a  bad  job  in 
reporting  It.  Their  dispatches  have  tesn 
gcxl  reporting. 

There  are  plenty  of  pecple  In  Britain  dis- 
posed to  63mipathize  with  ih3  claims  of  the 
miners.  The  record  In  Britain  has  been 
one  of  prolonged  bitterness  between  miners 
and  management.  But  the  principle  of  col- 
lective bargainiiig  and  Industrial  arbitra- 
tion has  long  been  accepted.  There  Is  war- 
time laiwr  legislation  In  Britain,  and  I  sup- 
pose It  would  be  called  restrictive.    It  simply 
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gives  the  Government  the  right  to  tell  all 
workers  In  essential  Industries  where  they 
shall  work,  and  for  how  much  and  for  how 
many  hours.  They  can't  quit — they  cant  be 
fired  unless  the  representative  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Labor  agrees. 

Labor  Is  under  the  control  of  Ernest  Bevln, 
an  old-time  trade-union  leader  who  enjoys 
the  respect  cf  the  workers,  and  labor  Is  con- 
scripted, and  that  includes  women.  Single 
women  may  be  called  up  and  sent  from  the 
south  to  the  ncrth.  They  may  be  taken  cut 
of  textile  factories  and  directed  to  go  and 
work  in  ammunition  factcr;rs.  These  regula- 
tions are  sweeping  and  they  tie  the  worker 
to  his  job.  Persistent  absenteeism  Is  punished 
by  fines  or  imprisonment,  and  some  of  the 
fines  and  some  of  the  terms  of  Imprisonment 
are   heavy,  indeed 

But  It  was  realized  at  the  beginning  thnt 
legislation  to  control  only  labor  simply  would 
net  work.  So  along  with  the  labor  legisla- 
tion went  what  was  called  the  excess  profits 
tax,  which  Just  meant  that  business  profits 
above  the  pre-war  level  would  be  taxed  100 
percent.  Then,  If  prices  of  food  and  essen- 
tial goods  were  not  the  force  of  demand  for 
higher  wages,  something  had  to  be  done  about 
that  So  there  was  established  a  system  of 
government  subsidies  designed  to  keep  prices 
down.  The  system  doesn't  work  perfectly, 
lluch  of  it  probably  wouldn't  work  at  all 
here,  for  our  problems  are  different  and  In 
many  ways  more  complex,  but  It  is  based 
on  one  principle  and  that  is  that  sacrifices, 
whether  of  money  or  personal  liberty,  must 
be  made  as  equal  and  as  universal  as  pos- 
sible. And  it  was  baaed  on  something  else, 
too — the  realization  that  unless  labor  and 
buslDesfl  gave  up  some  of  their  freedom  of 
action  they  stood  In  mortal  danger  of  losing 
It  all.  In  those  days  the  danger  was  ap- 
parent. It  came  down  out  of  the  night  sky. 
Tcu  could  go  down  to  Dover  and  look  across 
the  Channel  and  aet  It.  Our  danger  may 
not  be  so  apparent,  but  that  doesn't  make  It 
ICM  real. 


ScTcn  MiiB*n,  Eif  kt  Handred  and  Twenty- 
Niac  Thoasuid,  SeTcn  Hundred  and 
TkirtT-ScTea  Workers  Will  ReceiTe 
Traiainf  in  1943  Tkroof  k  Some  Gorem- 
ment  Agency,  Not  Inclndinf  N.  Y.  A. 


EXTENSICN  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

TU  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Saturday.  June  19.  1943 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Labor-Federal  Security  Agency  subcom- 
mittee reported  the  appropriation  bill 
providing  appropriations  for  the  Labor 
Department.  Federal  Security  Agency. 
War  Manpower  Commission  and  other 
departments  to  the  full  committee,  it 
contained  an  appropriation  in  the  sum  of 
$44,000,000  for  the  continuation  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration.  $40,- 
000.000  of  this  sum.  including  a  reappro- 
priation  of  $5,000,000  from  the  unex- 
pended balance,  was  for  youth  work  and 
the  remainder  of  $4  000.000,  Including  a 
reappropriation  of  $1,000,000,  was  for 
student  aid. 

As  stated  by  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  TarvkrI.  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  subcommittee  to  the 
full  committee  by  a  vote  ot  5  to  2,  my 


motion  to  strike  from  the  bill  having 
been  defeated  in  the  subcommittee. 
When  the  bill  came  before  the  full  com- 
mittee I  made  a  motion  to  strike  the  item 
"from  the  bill,  reappropriating  $3,000  000 
of  the  unexpended  balance  to  liquidate 
the  National  Youth  Administration  and 
providing  that  the  liquidation  must  be 
completed  by  January  1, 1944.  As  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  this  moiion  carried  in 
the  full  committee  by  a  vote  of  17  to  16 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  give  some  of 
the  reasons  which  impelled  me  to  make 
this  motion.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  refer 
briefly  to  the  testimony  on  this  subject, 
which  is  rather  lengthy,  covering  110 
pages  of  the  hearings.  See  pages  297  to 
408  of  part  3  of  the  hearings. 

While  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  of  duplication  of  effort  between  the 
National  Youth  Administration  and  the 
GflBce  of  Education,  which  has  been 
pointed  out  by  numerous  educators,  de- 
partments of  public  instruction,  and 
people  in  charge  of  public-school  voca- 
tional training,  I  did  no*:  base  my  oppo^l- 
tion  upon  the  question  of  duplication  of 
effort  and  shall  not  discuss  that  question. 
The  following  are  pertinent  facts: 

First.  The  number  of  workers  that 
have  to  be  trained  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1943,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  war  industry. 

Second.  The  number  of  such  workers 
who  will  be  trained  by  and  through  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Third.  The  number  of  workers  who 
will  be  trained  under  this  bill  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  excluding  the  N.  Y.  A. 

Fourth.  The  number  of  trainees  the 
N.  Y.  A.  would  have  trained  had  the 
appropriation  remained  in  the  bill. 

Fifth.  The  actual  cost  of  training 
under  the  N.  Y.  A.  last  year. 

I  expect  to  make  further  ob.servations 
pertaining  to  the  subject  matter. 

NEED  FOR   TRAINEES 

Governor  McNutt  testified  briefly  to 
the  following  facts: 

First.  We  will  have  63,200,000  men  and 
women  in  industry  by  July  1.  1943. 

Second.  We  will  require  64.400,000  men 
and  women  in  industry  by  July  1,  1944. 

Third.  The  difference  of  1.200.000 
workers  will  have  to  be  added  to  the 
working  force  to  meet  this  requirement. 

Fourth.  The  armed  forces  on  July  1 
1943.  will  stand  at  9,200,000. 

Fifth.  To  reach  the  offlcially  an- 
nounced net  strength  of  10,900.000  by 
December  31.  1943,  a  total  of  1,700.C00 
men  must  be  inducted  into  the  Army. 

Sixth.  No  figures  regarding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Army  beyond  Decem- 
ber 31,  1943.  have  been  issued,  but  Gov- 
ernor McNutt  estimates  that  it  will  re- 
quire 700.000  more  persons  to  repre.^ent 
necessary  replacements  for  attrition  and 
such  increase  in  the  net  strength  as  may 
be  approved  to  July  1,  1944. 

Seventh.  According  to  the  above, 
2.400.000  persons  will  be  taken  from  tlie 
labor  forces  of  the  country  for  military 
and  naval  purposes. 

Eighth.  Our  labor  requirements  ac- 
cording to  Governor  McNutt  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1944,  will  be 
1^00,000  persons  required  to  increase  the 


force  from  63,200,000  to  64,400,000  work- 
ers plus  2.400,000  to  replace  the  number 
which  will  be  taken  from  the  workers' 
column  and  inducted  into  the  armed 
forces  during  the  fiscal  year,  or  a  total 
requirement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1944,  of  3,600,000  workers. 

This  number  of  3.600.000  workers  in- 
cludes skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled 
work(Ms  on  the  farm,  cities,  and  else- 
where. They  can  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  Straight  labor  such  as  sweepers, 
janitors,  and  day  workers.  This  class. 
I  believe,  will  constitute  the  larger  part 
of  the  above  and  will  require  no  training. 

Second.  Skilled  workers  such  as  tool 
makers,  tool  designers,  electricians,  car- 
penters, expert  machinists,  skilled  farm- 
er';.  and  so  forth.  It  is  conceded,  by  both 
the  N.  Y.  A.  and  the  Office  of  Education, 
that  it  is  impos.sible  to  train  such  .skilled 
workers  in  a  7  weeks'  course  by  the 
N.  Y.  A. 

Third.  The  third  group  and  also  a  part 
of  the  3.600,000  workers  are  semiskilled 
workers  such  as  riveters,  welders,  one- 
operation  machine  workers,  and  so  forth. 
This  cla.ss  can  be  trained  in  a  period 
covering  from  2  to  6  or  7  weeks. 

Fourth.  Workers  to  be  trained  for 
agriculture.  While  a  farmer  has  to  be 
a  v/ell-informed  worker,  it  is  impos.sible 
to  train  that  kind  of  a  worker  in  7  weeks. 

While  it  is  true,  common  farm  labor 
requires  some  sort  of  training,  this  train- 
ing can  best  be  given  on  the  farm  by  the 
farmer.  The  farm  worker  has  to  have 
a  real  cow  to  learn  how  to  milk.  No  one 
has,  as  yet,  suggested  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  or 
I  the  Office  of  Education  should  go  into 
the  cow  or  dairy  bualness.  Neither  has 
any  New  Deal  farm  labor  educational 
professor  as  yet  suggested  a  synthetic 
cow  with  a  tin  udder  and  rubber  teats 
upon  which  a  synthetic  farm  laborer  can 
practice  synthetic  milking.  To  those  of 
us  who  have  lived  and  worked  on  a  farm, 
any  attempt  to  teach  people  how  to  milk 
cows,  plow,  husk  corn,  build  fences  or 
do  any  other  similar  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled farm  labor  anywhere  else  except 
on  the  farm  is  a  joke.  Give  the  farmer 
a  good  class  of  labor  at  a  price  which 
he  can  pay  and  he  will  look  after  the 
training. 

Fifth.  It  is  my  considerate  judgment 
that  the  major  part  of  the  3.600.000 
workers  which  Governor  McNutt  says 
must  be  added  to  the  working  force  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  required  strength,  will 
be  either  farm  labor,  common  labor,  or 
of  a  skilled  character  of  a  class  that 
cannot  be  trained  by  any  N.  Y.  A.  train- 
ing. 

This  leaves  only  a  part  of  the  3,600,000 
workers  to  be  trained. 

Si.xth.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we 
will,  of  course,  continue  training  work- 
ers vsithin  plants  as  we  always  have  done 
and  are  doing  now  either  by  plant  man- 
agement itself,  through  the  Office  of 
Education  or  jointly. 

HOW   MANY   WORKERS  ARE   WE  TRAINING  NOW? 

Before  we  continue  any  training  agen- 
cies we  should  take  inventory  of  our 
training  facilities  and  determine  Just 
how  many  we  are  training  now  and  how 
many  people  we  expect  to  train  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1944.    The 
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following  shows  the  nimiber  of  trainees 
who  will  be  trained  for  industry  in  1944 
and  the  cost.  Labor  is  doing  a  mag- 
nificent job  of  production,  and  it  is  my 
conviction  that  our  present  method  of 
training  workers  is  entirely  adequate 
and  will  fill  every  industrial  need  with- 
out the  N.  Y.  A. 

OFFICE   OF   EDUCATION 

I.  Defense  training  program: 
Number    of    trainees    fur- 
nished: 

(a)     Through    preem- 

ployment  training  _  800.000 

(b)  Supplemental 

training 2.000.000 

Cost $90,000,000 

n.  Rural  training  program: 

Kvimber  of  trainees 600.000 

Cost $12,  500,  000 

m.  (a)  Engineering,  fcience, 
management  training 
in  technical  and  profes- 
sional fields:  Number  of 
trainees 800,000 

(b)  Cost $25,000,000 

(c)  Visual  aid  training $2,000,000 

(d)  Salaries  and  expenses — 

national  defense $1,100,000 

IV,  Vocational   rehabilitation: 

(a)  Cooperative  program..       $3,200,000 

(b)  Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  In  Ha- 
waii  _  $5,000 

(c)  Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. District  of  Colum- 
bia   $25,000 

(d)  Administrative  ex- 
penses   $95,000 

▼.  Vocational  education :  Num- 
ber of  trainees '2,  <J29,787 

(a)  Vocational    education, 

further  development $14,200,000 

(b)  Hawaii. $30,000 

(c)  Puerto  Rleo _  $105,000 

(d)  Salaries  and  expenses.  $362,680 
Total  vocational  educa- 
tion and  rehabilitation 
appropriation    In    this 

bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1944..  $148,622,680 
VI.  In    addition   to   the   above 
this     bill     provides     for 
training    within    indus- 
try: 
Number  of   trainees   (esti- 
mated)           1,000,000 

Amount  appropriated ■$2,091,000 

*Thl8  number  was  enrolled  In  June  1942, 
p.  157  of  hearing.?. 

*This  is  an  increase  of  $946,000  over  this 
years  appropriation. 

Five  hundred  thousand  supervisors 
will  have  been  trained  during  this  fiscal 
year  at  a  cost  of  $1,145,000.  The  in- 
creased amount  allowed  over  1943  should 
train  1,000,000  persons. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  above,  this  bill 
contains  for  apprentice-training  seir- 
Ice  $465,500,  and  for  apprentice  train- 
ing— national  defense — $550,000.  This 
makes  a  total  appropriation  for  training 
in  this  bill,  excluding  the  N.  Y.  A.,  of 
$151,739,380. 

SEVEN  MILLION  EIGHT  HTTNURED  AND  TWENTT- 
NTNE  THOUSAND  SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTT- 
BEVEN  WORKERS  TO  BE  TRAINED  NEXT  TEAR  BT 
GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES.  NOT  INCLUDING  THE 
K.  T.  A. 

Thus  we  find  that  Government  agen- 
cies of  various  types  will  train  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1944,  not  less 
than  7.829,737  people.  This  number  does 
not  include  the  vocational-rehabilitation 


program  set  forth  hereinbefore  in  para- 
graph IV.  It  does  not  include  the  regu- 
lar apprentice  training  program  for 
which  we  are  spending  over  a  million 
dollars  this  year.  It  does  not  include  the 
workers  who  are  being  trained  in  Army 
arsenals  by  the  Army,  in  navy  yards  by 
the  Navy,  nor  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Neither  does  it  Include  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  workers  who  are  be- 
ing trained  by  private  industry  without 
any  Government  agencies  whatsoever. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  aie 
being  trained  by  industry  without  the 
help  of  anyone.  I  personally  found  7.000 
workers  being  trained  at  Willow  Run 
alone,  and  General  Motors  trained  more 
than  15,000  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Army  oflBcials  testified  before  the  War 
Department  subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  they  were 
training  105,000  workers  in  Army  arse- 
nals this  year  and  expect  to  train  80,000 
more  workers  this  year.  The  Navy  in- 
forms me  that  they  have  trained  so  far 
this  year  50,000  workers  In  the  navy  yard. 
While  some  of  these  workers  were 
trained  with  the  assistance  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  I  was  informed  that  none 
of  them  were  trained  through  the  N.  Y.  A. 
Thus  we  find  that  7.829,737  workers,  or 
more  than  12  percent  of  the  64,400.000 
workers  Mr.  McNutt  says  will  be  required 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1944.  will 
have  received  some  sort  of  work  training 
by  some  sort  of  Government  agency  by 
the  end  of  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

WHAT    THE    NATIONAL    TOtTTH    ADMimSTaATlON 

raopoass  to  do 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams 
with  his  National  Youth  Administration 
proposes  to  do.  Mr.  WlUiams  testified 
that  if  he  were  given  this  $55,304,000  ap- 
propriation he  could  train  on  an  average 
of  1,000  workers  a  day.  If  we  credit  him 
with  1.000  a  day  for  every  day  in  the  year 
including  Sundays  and  holidays.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams would  have  trained  at  the  end  of 
the  year  365,000  workers.  Mr.  Williams 
further  testified  that  he  made  a  check 
and  that  350  trainees  out  of  every  1,000 
trained  got  into  Industry.  This  would  be 
35  percent.  He  thought  150  more  out  of 
every  thousand  would  find  their  way  into 
industry. 

If  we  take  the  percentage  that  Mr. 
Williams  says  he  can  actually  trace  into 
industry,  industry  would  then  benefit 
to  the  extent  of  127,750  trained  through 
the  N.  Y.  A.  If  we  add  the  160  out  of 
every  thousand  synthetically  trained 
workers  that  Mr.  Williams  thinks  get 
into  industry  and  credit  him  with  50 
percent,  then  approximately  182,500 
trainees  will  get  Into  industry.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams said  he  could  do  all  this  if  we  gave 
him  the  full  appropriation  of  $55,304,000. 
The  subcommittee,  however,  cut  him  to 
$40,000,000  for  actual  war  training  not 
including  student  aid.  This  would  be  a 
cut  of  $15,000,000  or  approximately  27 
percent.  So  if  the  bill  were  passed  as 
drafted  by  the  committee,  we  would  have 
to  deduct  27  percent  from  the  above 
number  of  trainees.  Using  last  year's 
experience  as  a  basis,  this  would  cut  the 
actual  nimiber  of  trsiinees  who  got  into 
industry  from  127,500  to  93,075.  If  we 
add  the  15  percent  synthetic  trainees 


that  Mr.  Williams  thinks  we  got  Into  In- 
dustry, we  would  have  to  increase  the 
number  of  trainees  to  134.225  at  a  cost 
of  $40,000,000. 

The  number  the  N.  Y.  A.  might  add  to 
this  7.829,737  trainees  which  wiU  be 
trained  in  1944  by  other  Government 
agencies  would  not  help  the  defense  pro- 
pram  to  any  extent.  Prom  all  indications 
that  program  is  passing  its  peak.  Cer- 
tAinly  it  would  not  justify  asking  the 
public  to  buy  $55,000,000  or  even  $40,000,- 

000  worth  of  bonds  to  continue  that 
agency. 

ACTUAL  COST  PKK  TRAINEZ 

Mr.  Williams  testified  that  It  costs 
$66.91  per  month  per  trainee;  that  the 
average  trainee  stays  7  weeks;  therefore 
it  costs  $108.44  per  trainee  for  a  7  weeks* 
course.  Let  us  see  just  how  near  this  is 
right.  On  page  300  of  the  hearings.  Mr. 
Williams  testified  as  follows: 

With  the  $53,000,000  we  received  for  war- 
production  training,  we  were  able  to  train 
303.000  separate  trainees  In  1C43,  July  to  Feb- 
ruary. 

He  further  testified  that  they  trained 
last  year  approximately  1.000  per  day. 
As  stated  hereinbefore,  if  we  counted 
1,000  for  every  day  in  the  year,  including 
Sundays  and  holidays,  this  $53,000,000 
trained  365,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1943.    I  think  you  and 

1  will  have  to  agree  that  only  those 
trained  who  actually  got  into  war  indus- 
try can  produce.  Synthetic  or  hypo- 
thetic trainees  do  not  turn  out  war  ma- 
terial. 

If,  according  to  Mr.  Williams'  testi- 
mony— page  342  of  the  hearlng»— only 
350  out  of  every  thousand  can  be  traced 
to  Industry,  then  only  127,750  trainees 
actually  got  into  industry  at  a  cost  of 
$53,000,000,  or  $410  per  trainee,  for  a 
7-week  course.  If  we  Include  the  150  out 
of  every  1,000  synthetic  or  hypothetic 
trainees  that  Mr.  Williams  thinks  got 
into  Industry,  then,  as  stated  heretofore, 
182.500  actually  got  into  industry  last 
year  at  a  cost  of  $290  per  trainee.  It 
doesn't  take  any  certified  public  ac- 
countant to  figure  that  one  out. 

W.  T.  A.  EICFLOTBES  Of   1943 

To  get  these  127,500  trainees  into  in- 
dustry this  year  Mr.  Williams  had  11.201 
employees.  To  spend  the  $55,000,000  in 
1944  Mr.  Williams  wants  a  total  of  12.250 
civlhan  employees  whose  pay  roll  will  ag- 
gregate, according  to  his  statement,  $23.- 
331,000.  The  total  pay  of  the  trainees 
would  be  $22,848,000  under  the  program 
as  presented  by  Mr.  Williams  for  1944. 
These  are  not  civil -service  employees 
and  will  make  up  a  nice  little  patronage 
list.  The  N.  Y.  A.  now  has  a  total  of 
11.201  employees,  including  669  regional 
oface  employees,  213  in  the  Washington 
office.  4.215  supervisors,  2,000  employees 
at  resident  work  centers,  3.119  project 
managers  at  wort:  centers,  985  in  prop- 
erty and  transportation  work.  On  May 
5,  1943,  they  had  51,454  trainees,  so  they 
actually  had  one  employee  for  every  4.6 
trainees. 

ACM  OF  XMBOliXES 

According  to  a  table  furnished  by  Mr. 
Williams  giving  the  entire  summary  as 
of  April  14,  1943,  he  had  51.576  enrollees 
as  of  that  date,  27,133  males  and  24.443 
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females.  Of  the  males,  67.2  percent  were 
under  18  years  of  age.  while  40  percent 
of  the  females  trained  were  under  18 
years  of  age.  In  fact.  Mr.  Williams  ad- 
mitted that,  as  far  as  the  National  Youth 
Administration  training  youth  was  con- 
cerned, they  were  out  of  '.he  picture  un- 
less an  amendment  is  Inserted  which 
would  permit  the  training  by  the  Na- 
.  tional  Youth  Administration  of  jiersons 
regardless  of  their  age.  I  quote  from 
page  301  of  the  testimony: 

Mr.  TAEvra  I  note  you  are  requesting  that 
the  age  limit  be  removed  to  Include  persons 
possibly  40,  50.  or  60  years  of  age.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WiLLXAMS.  It  would  permit  that,  pro- 
vided the  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commliulon  should  grant  an  eiemptlon  based 
upan  a  critical  abortagc  area  In  which  It 
wr7uld  be  desirable  for  us  to  train  such  older 
penirms. 

If  the  National  Youth  Adminlittration 
In  Kolng  Into  training  Infants  of  16  year.ii 
of  age  and  thm  take  people  off  the  old- 
age  p<m)ilon  llMt  who  are  60  year*  of  age 
or  older,  wc  ought  to  change  the  name. 
We  should  not  nail  undrr  falM  coloni, 
W«  Khould  call  It  th«  N.  I.  and  O.  P.  A^ 
the  National  Infantu  and  Old  Peoples 
Administration. 

NATIONAL  TOtrrM  AOMINtSTIIATION  TBmMOI)IAI.S 

I  want  to  apologue  humbly  to  the  N. 
V.  A.  Administrator.    I  almost  made  a 
fatal  error  and  committed  a  grievous  sin. 
Z  forgot  to  mention  the  many,  many  let- 
ters of  endorsement  which  Mr.  Williams 
has  submitted  to  the  committee.    I  have 
considered  these  endorsements  carefully. 
The  N.  Y.  A.  apparently  does  have  many 
of  these  testimonials,  but  so  has  Lydia 
Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound,  and  the 
N.  Y.  A.  endorsements,  like  Lydia  Pink- 
ham's  Vegetable  Compound  testimonials, 
have  undoubtedly  been  solicited,  and  in 
all  probability  for  some  sort  of  consid- 
eration.   To  be  real  frank,  I  was  disap- 
pointed.   I  expected  to  see  some  sort  of 
endorsement  by  Queen  Marie,  of  Rou- 
manla,  who  had  been  In  the  habit  of  en- 
dorsing rouge,  face  powder,  lipstick,  and 
any  other  commodity  if  the  consideration 
was  large  enough.    I  was  disappointed 
until  I  happened  to  remember  that  the 
Queen  was  dead.    I  use  the  phrase  "for 
a  consideration,"  because  I  have  in  mind 
an  instance  where  an  N.  Y.  A.  adminis- 
trator offered  a  chamber  of  commerce 
an  N.  Y.  A.  concession  if  It  could  get  its 
Congressman  to  support  the  N.  Y.  A.    If 
Aubrey  Williams'  field  men  worked  and 
lobbied  as  hard  in  the  field — and  appar- 
ently  they  did — as  he  himself  lobbied  on 
Capitol  Hill  during  the  past  2  weeks,  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  have  a  few  endorse- 
ments and  telegrams  sent  down  here.    I, 
myself,  have  discussed  N.  Y.  A.  training 
personally  with  the  plant  managers  and 
superintendents  of  practically  every  one 
of  the  47  plants  I  visited  during  the  past 
4  months.    I  found  no  "Castoria"  baby 
cry  for  the  N.  Y.  A. 

CONCLtlSION 

In  View  of  the  fact  that  we  will  train 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1944,  by  various  Government  agencies 
more  than  7.829  000  workers  for  various 
purposes,  the  result  of  adding  or  deduct- 
ing the  N.  Y.  A.  proposed  trainee  would 
not  cause  a  ripple.    For  Instance,  if  we 


added  the  whole  365.000  that  N.  Y.  A.  pro- 
poses to  train,  65  percent  of  whom  never 
get  into  industry,  at  a  cost  of  $55,000,000. 
we  would  be  adding  4.6  percent.  If  we 
added  the  182,500  trainees  that  he  thinks 
might  get  into  industry,  we  would  be 
adding  Just  half  that  number  or  2.3  per- 
cent. If  we  added  the  127,500  which  with 
a  27  percent  cut  in  the  appropriation 
would  have  to  be  cut  to  93,000,  we  would 
only  be  adding  approximately  a  little 
over  1  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
7,829,000  that  will  be  trained.  A  year 
ago  when  the  supporters  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  opposed  continuance 
of  that  agency,  they  argued  we  could  not 
get  along  without  it.  The  agency  was 
discontinued.  I  wonder  Ju.st  how  many 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Constrrs.s 
would  vote  today  to  rein.state  it.  With 
the  attempted  di.«M;ontinuancp  of  the 
N,  Y.  A,  we  can  again  hear.  "Wp  riin't 
get  along  without  It,"  Alogan,  In  view 
of  the  above  factA,  I  am  wondrrlne  Ju.^^t 
how  many  vote*  the  N,  Y,  A,  would  wi 
In  either  Hou*e  of  Con«rr»»  n  yrtir  hcnw 
If  It  were  abolt)»h<Hl  a^  It  \n  pruinm'd  lo 
do,  This  Is  a  good  chanc<;  to  nsive 
$44,000,000  that  will  hav<'  U)  !><•  ruined  by 
taxPN  levied  on  taxpaycrw  whohc  txi-tni)- 
tlons  we  have  lowered  In  somt'  inntiince^ 
to  $500;  144,000,000  less  to  be  rul.vd 
either  by  taxes  or  bond  purchases. 


Lack  of  Confidence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1943 

Mr.       HOFFMAN.  Mr.   Speaker, 

throughout  the  country  there  is  a  grow- 
ing lack  of  confidence  in  this  adminis- 
tration, its  plans,  and  its  policy  makers. 
The  following  letter  is  a  typical  one.  It 
comes  from  a  man  I  know  personally. 
He  is  a  good,  sound,  patriotic  American 
but  he  is  growing  weary,  he  is  becoming 
indignant  at  the  foolish,  arbitrary  ac- 
tions of  our  bureaucrats.  The  letter 
reads : 

I  had  occasion  to  mentlcn  a  few  of  en- 
closed arguments  against  subsidies  to  mem- 
bers and  Co-op  managers  In  a  Berrien  County 
meeting  of  Farm  Bureau  at  Benton  Harbor 
last  week.  The  president  of  the  organizaion 
stressed  the  point  that  3,000.000  of  12.0OO.CO0 
agrlctiltural  workers  were  In  army  and  war 
plants — and  these  the  best — that  It  took  two 
or  three  replacements  to  fQl  each  vacant  spot. 
As  a  canner,  I  was  asked  to  comn'.ent  on 
certain  labor  problems.  At  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  I  stated  that  we  could  some- 
how get  by  If  markets  were  free,  but  that 
we  would  lose  our  form  of  Government  U  we 
allowed  such  rank  Injustices  as  subsidies  to 
be  fastened  on  us.  I  stated  that  one-third 
of  the  war  was  being  paid  for — two- thirds  left 
for  these  same  tough  soldier  sons  to  pay  for 
In  the  future,  after  their  present  sacrifices — 
that  weekly  factory  wages  up  68  percent,  with 
cost  of  living  up  24  percent  did  not  fully 
account  for  fact  that  In  many  families,  three 
are  now  working  48  hours  or  better,  where 
one  worked  40  hours  In  1939 — over  a  300- 
percent  family  Increaaa.    Boya  and  girls  from 


12  to  17  are  making  40  to  85  cents  an  hour, 
where  35  cents  paid  for  many  tough  workers 
producing  two  and  three  times  as  mvcli  work 
in  1939.  The  remarks  of  members  of  this 
group  cf  some  40  intelligent  farmers  were 
enlightening  Tliey  see  the  dangers,  and  I 
believe  over  half  of  labor  is  rot  sold  On 
hypocritical  demands  of  their  leaders.  In 
their  he.irt.s  they  know  their  real  weekly  in- 
come per  family  has  completely  outrun  many 
times  over  any  cost  of  living  raise.  My  final 
statement  that  subsidies  were  10  times  more 
dangeroui  than  court-packing  bill  was  hearti- 
ly applauded. 

Tl.pse  fact.-  should  be  publicized  through 
Congress,  radio  commentators,  the  press.  We 
small  bu.'iinessmen  do  not  dare  to  speak  out 
the  fact.s  we  know.  There  are  too  many  ways 
of  penalizing  us  with  Government  snoopers 
cf  onn  kind  or  another. 

As  canneis,  we  dropped  canning  green 
beniis.  annthrr  nearby  canner  dropped  spin- 
ach, another  lOO.OO:)  cases  of  lima  beans,  etc  . 
all  brrau/tf  of  a  onc-hnU  to  li,  cen»»  a  ran  to 
b<-  '.ivrfi  by  O  P  A.  Ht  the  expense  of  le%m 
food  u  Kraduai  (Ut-down  on  the  hard  Ui 
pro<inr«-  uinnrd  it.mx  lo  bring  iin  i-vcniunl 
<rp<pir,K  f  ut-down  of  20  pfrcrnt  or  morp  nvrr 
nil  A  Rw^ij  rffoim  timny  to  hiivi»  low-r',«f, 
op'TiitofB  iiiodijrp  ifv»rythliiK  Only  lliinK 
wroriK  i«  (tint  w«>  r>«od  mor*  thmi  all  can 
prodvKK  ♦Vffi  with  mMtKiniil  producrr*  nt 
j    top  »i)«'«.d      Hiiuw  Mioi«  of  ua  will  drop  out 

•uppoM'd  uj  Ix  nnmi'd  on  D«t;««mta<jr  13  iionn 
yi-t  Our  (ii»i%  for  Muy  were  wbovt  Indlciitt-d 
pri'P*,  Bcrouni  more  Iom  from  tough  m«- 
t'Tial  (the  woiilher),  and  using  M-ycar  girls 
and  old  women,  many  of  whom  pr(;duce  only 
60  percent  of  the  work  of  our  touKh,  actlvt 
younger  women  who  laHt  year  had  an  In- 
centive to  work.  Factory  labor  slow-downt 
are  encouraging  a  20-percenc  less  work  atti- 
tude or  move  on  to  another  Job. 

The  effect  of  putting  the  canners  out  of 
bu,slne6s  is,  of  course,  to  make  surpluses 
greater  seasonally — prices  lower,  and  encour- 
age consumption,  and  higher  prices  In  the 
winter,  with  less  fresh,  and  when  canned 
good    are  not  then  available. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Legion, 
was  wounded  In  both  legs  In  the  Argonne 
in  1918,  14  months  in  the  hospital.  I  say  to 
you  that  what  I  fought  for,  and  what  these 
11.000,000  fighting  men  are  supposedly  fight- 
ing for  will  be  lost  if  our  Representatives  in 
Congress  don't  break  this  subsidy  program 
now.  and  by  Investigations,  publicity,  and 
withholding  of  appropriations,  methodically 
kill  one  u.-eie.ss  department  after  another. 
You  in  V/ashington  have  a  more  Important 
Job  than  soldiers  or  food  producers.  You  are 
fiehtmg  to  hold  our  freedom,  the  soldiers  for 
the  worlds— gues-s  United  States  better  come 
first  because  most  of  the  world  don't  want 
freedom  anyhow— we  do.  Glory  will  be  re- 
flected by  ov'^rwhelming  votes  to  our  Repre- 
F'ntptives  who  are  most  vocal  new  in  killing 
the  bureaucrats  and  subsidies  who  are  the 
effective  tools  of  the  union  labor  minority 
that  is  trying  to  en.slavo  this  country,  and 
coming  damn  close  to  dolnij  It.  Please  do 
not  laen;  ion  my  name. 
Sincerely. 

Another  wor::er  exp.-ess3s  his  ideas  as 
follows: 

Dr\R  Sra:  In  /pril  194:1  I  vent  to  work  for 
the  Kin^^sbury  Ordance  Plant  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Todd  &  Erowa,  Inc..  of  La  Port*. 
Ind.,  who  operate  the  plant.  In  August  of" 
1942  the  union  org.inl23r  lepresented  that 
there  wfs  going  to  be  a  closed  shop  at  the 
plant  and  if  we  did  not  Join  the  union  we 
would  be  out  of  a  Job.  I  Joined  the  union 
under  such  repiesentatlons.  We  were  sup- 
posed to  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  queetlon 
of  the  union  on  the  assembly  line  where  I 
vorked,  but  we  never  got  a  ch.ince  to  vote 
whether  we  wanted  the  union  or  not. 
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Afcont  June  3.  1943.  Merle  ThociAs.  steward 
for  the  Amertrsn  Federation  of  Labor  union, 
called  me  off  the  asseinbly  line  arx)  toU)  me 
that  If  I  did  not  pay  up  $18  dues  to  5  days 
I  would  be  discharged.  Boon  thereafter '  I 
was  again  called  off  the  assembly  line  by  Fred 
M.  Kasler,  Jr.,  who  Is  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  pl»nt  and  I  was  told  the 
esme  thing  and  that  I  was  not  able  to  quit 
the  union.  I  do  not  believe  that  half  of  the 
emp'.oyees  belong  to  the  union. 

On  the  14th  ciay  cf  June  1943  I  was  dis- 
charged by  the  Kingsbury  Ordnance  Plant 
for  the  reason  that  I  did  not  pay  tmicn  dues. 
At  the  time  I  was  discharged  I  was  working 
on  the  assembly  line  loading  shells  on  a 
defense  Job.  At  the  present  time  tbey  are 
short  of  help  at  the  Klngsbory  Ordnance 
PTant  and  they  are  in  ceed  ot  men  on  the 
assembly  line  to  load  the  .•hslls  for  omi  koyi 
who  are  fighting  -m  the  battle  fronts.  I  am 
03  years  of  sffe  at  the  present  time  aod  I 
want  to  hefp  out  all  I  can  with  the  wtr 
etlort.  and  it  looks  to  me  that  such  a  rrtarsa 
of  action  is  *r-t<yf%\nu  the  war  rtfort  for 
prtrat*  tUv^nfttftt  and  is  trMam  to  my 
enuntry  ar.d,  if  It  m  ho  Confr#M  shtraM  paaa 
a  law  to  put  M  atnp  Ui  it, 
f(«*p«ctrutly  yrixtrt, 

Throuahout  the  country  Icnowledgr  of 
th(*  practlri>»  ot  C(*rtaln  union  Itadttn.  of 
their  demand  that  no  man  ahall  work 
until  he  payi  tribute  to  them,  i«  aprrad- 
1ns  and  th«  individual  workeri  are  be- 
coming mure  and  more  determined  that 
the  day  of  a  Koldler'a  return  will  be  a  dxiy 
of  reckoning;  when  after  the  battle  is 
won  abroad,  freedom  from  want  and 
freedom  from  fear  will  be  restored  here 
in  America. 

A  copy  of  a  wire  from  a  constituent 
reads  as  follows: 

nftcen  months  ago  I  left  a  good  Job  to 
work  at  Kingsbury  Ordnance  Plant,  La  Forte. 
Ind..  when  they  were  asking  for  experienced 
help.  I  am  being  terminated  Jime  26.  1»43. 
because  they  are  cutting  down  the  force.  Is 
it  fair  to  terminate  World  War  veterans  and 
keep  inexperienced  help  who  are  able  to  get 
selective-service  deferments  on  account  of 
essential  war  work?  There  are  no  miarks 
against  my  record  or  will  they  take  into  con- 
sideration seniority  or  experience.  This  whcle 
thing  stinks  As  long  as  we  have  to  play  pol- 
itics in  order  to  help  in  our  small  way  to  v.in 
this  war.  will  you  please  give  th:s  matter  your 
immediate  attention.    Letter  follows. 

Congress  can  sit  tight  until  it  is  too 
late  to  take  effective  action. 


TIm  Roll-Back  and  Subsidy  Paynenb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21,  1943 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

CotJNCiL  BuTTPS  Savings  Bank. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  June  19, 1943. 
Hon.  Ben  P.  Jensen, 

House  o/  RepTtsentativcs, 

Wasiiington,  D.  C. 
PancMD  Ben:   •     •     • 

There  is  a  real  serious  situation  out  in  this 
country  that  needs  attention.  That  is  the 
way  the  livestock  markets  are  being  handled. 


Stnee  winter  the  bog  pttces  bare  been  dropped 
214  cents  a  pound  or  more  and  are  mw  be- 
low the  GoTemment  guaranteed  cellli^  bot- 
tom of  tl3  75.  Tbe  cattle  market  is  abso- 
lutely demoraUaed.  Tbe  Etcdcyarda  people 
are  advising  everybody  to  hold  their  cattle 
back  until  something  ia  done  to  clear  the 
situation.  The  roll-back  prices  has  been 
more  than  nMt  by  tbe  sharp  decline  of  the 
prices  the  packers  are  offering.  In  fact,  the 
offering  prices  are  a  full  10  percent  on  cattle 
and  more  than  that  on  hogs;  less  than  they 
were  2  weeks  ago.  and  their  talk  is  still  lower 
prices.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  get 
anywhere  near  the  celling  price  out  of  corn, 
based  on  the  fat-cattle  prices  now  and  the 
feeder-cattle  prices.  The  farmers  are  Just 
not  taking  out  fecdtra. 

This  EUbsidy  deal  is  all  bunk,  as  the  work- 
ers' wages  are  being  raiatd  to  meet  the  In- 
creased cost  of  living,  and  then  they  say  they 
are  not  going  to  rharite  the  fellows  who  eat 
th«  meat  aa  murh  aa  h»  baa  taan  paying  tor 
It.  but  jtm  art  gntng  to  pay  tb*  proccasors  a 
mibatdy  Th«  p«clc«rt  hav«  alVMUly  cut  down 
the  pric*  mora  than  tnottgh  to  otfaat  any 
ftubaidy  that  b«  paid  tli#tfi,  attd  If  they  ara 
th«<n  p<itd  a  Ntibsidy  In  additl<«n,  th#y  wilt  ba 
|)tiid  iwK-a  fur  it  or  nuir*.  Hum  la  irttra  a 
mufldl0  that  hsB  to  tx*  stnil^htartrd  out, 
Kindly  Kiv*  this  a  tbfltigbt, 
Vary  trtrty  yourt, 

■  A  OaoffWTAL,  PrMi4»nt. 


Natiouil  Y«utii  AibBiaistratloa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

or  MOBTH  CAaoLixa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  June  21,  1943 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recobo,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

War  liAJiPowia.   Coumission, 

National  Youth  Administration. 

Wasiiington,  D.  C,  June  21,  1943. 
The  Hcnorable  John  H.  Krun, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congzissman  Kerr:  Pui-suant  to 
your  Inquiy.  I  am  attaching  hereto  a  partial 
list  of  firms  engaged  In  essential  war  pro- 
duction for  the  armed  services,  which  have 
written  letters  commending  the  work  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  in  training 
persons  for  employment  in  their  war  produc- 
tion work,  and  who  a£k  for  the  continuation 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  in 
order  to  further  the  war  effort. 
Sincerely  yours. 

AUBEZT   Wn.LIAMS, 

Administrator. 
Aetna  Steel  Products.  PottsvUIe.  Pa.;  Ala- 
bama Dr^  Dock  *  Shipbuilding  Co..  Mobile, 
Ala.;  American  Locomotive  Ck^.,  Auburn,  N  Y.; 
Barnes-Duluth  Shipbuilding  Co..  Duluth, 
Minn.;  Brandt  Warner  Marufacturicg  Co., 
York,  Pa.;  Carrier  Corporation,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  C.  O.  Conn  Ltd,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Con- 
solidated Aircraft  Corporation.  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.:  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation. 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  J.;  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of 
America,  Harrison.  N.  J.;  Culver  Aircraft  Ccr- 
pcration,  Wichita.  Kans.;  Curtis^- Wright  Cor- 
poration, St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Dravo  Corporation, 
Wilmington,  ,  Del.;  Fansteel  Metallurgical 
Ccrporation,  North  Chicago,  III.;  Fellows  Gear 
Shaper  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt.;  Ford  Instrument 
Co.,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.;  General  Electric 
X-Ray  Corporation;  Gilbert  h  Barker  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  West  Springfield,  Mass.;   GuM 


ShlpboikUng  Cocporatioe.  MrMe,  Aka.;  mff> 
gins  Industnee.  Inc..  New  Orlewns,  La.;  Hous- 
ton Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Houston,  Tex.; 
International  Harvester  Co  ,  St.  Paul.  Minn.; 
J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Ir.c  ,  Panama 
City,  P!a ;  Jones  &  Lamson  Marine  Co,. 
SprtngQeld,  Vt.:  Richmond  Shipyard  Ho  1. 
Richmond,  CalU.;  Keullel  *  Eacr  Oo,  Ho- 
boken.  N.  J;  Liberty  Aircraft  Produeu  Cor- 
poration. Farmlngtiale.  N.  Y4  Minneaota 
Mining  ft  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Patil.  Minn  ; 
North  American  Aviation.  Inc..  Dallas.  Tes.; 
Parachute  do.  of  Dteh.  Mantl.  Utah.;  Pioneer 
Parachute  Co..  Inc..  Mancbeater.  Conn.;  P.per 
Aircraft  Corporation,  Lock  Havui,  Pa; 
Pitney-Bowea  Postage  Meter  Co..  Stamford. 
Conn.;  Preclolan  Knglacertng  Co..  Duluth, 
Minn  :  Precision  Tool  A  Manufacturing  Cb.. 
Byracuac.  M.  T.:  ftdmdder  Macblna  Ji  Tool 
Co.  Byracuar.  N.  T.;  S^trttaeaaicni  Sbtpbmld- 
ing  Ccrporatloa  S^Taanab.  Oa.:  Standard 
Heater  *  Oil  Kquipmaat  Co  .  Jtrsay  City.  N.  i  ; 
8t  Paul  TxMoin  Co..  01  PatM.  Minn  .  Biu4r* 
hnkrr  C(Trporatlon.  South  Bend.  Ind.;  tlun 
flhipbuUdirg  *  Dry  D^ck  Co .  Ch«at«,  I*a  : 
United  Stataa  Air  Ccmdlllonlng  Cotpcfat  on, 
Minnaapiiiis,  lAitm,,  Uniird  ttuitaa  flo8ii.«n 
M<*ait*lni>fy  Caipot»\UM,  •>ta«tiaa,  M.  T ; 
Watah  N«tyok«  Mmm  Bi/ilar  Wuffca,  ttx* , 
H  >ly»k*.  Maaa:  Wa*tittglMMi*a  Bcctrte  k 
MHuufacturing  Co.,  Wltkas'larra,  Fa.;  Wit- 
I'am  BitMi.  Suilar  k  llanufac<uriiig  Co, 
Mlnnaapulu,  Iftnn :  Wurthlni(t«n  Fump  k 
Machini  ry  Co.,  Kulyoka,  Maaa ,  Yurk  Comi- 
gaiiiig  Cu  ,  Yuru,  Fa. 

Air  Kick  Prcducuco ,  luc  ,  BrcMklyn.  N.  Y ; 
A.  B  Iquipmant  Manufacturing  Co..  Chicago, 
111  ;  Ard- )  Manufncturlng  Co.,  North  Bargtn, 
N.  J  ;  Aaaceiatad  Manufacturers.  Xnc,  Water- 
loo.  Iowa;  B.  k  C.  Machine  Btoopa.  Worcester. 
Maaa.;  Barclay  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc.,  West 
N?w  York,  N  J  ;  Bantbln  Englneerlug  k  Man- 
ufacturing. Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Coiua  ;  B.  K. 
Bouligny,  Inc..  Charlotte,  N.  C:  Brown  Ship- 
building  Co.,  Houston.  Tex.;  Walter  Butler 
Shipbuilders,  Inc.,  St^tericr.  Wla.;  Century 
Electric  Co.,  8t.  Loula.  Mo  ;  Cestna  Aircraft 
Co..  WichiU.  Kans.;  Chicago  Blectric  Manu- 
facturing Co..  Chicago,  111.;  Charles  F.  Clark, 
Chicago,  111.;  CUntoD  Square  Auto  Supply 
Co.,  Newark.  N.  J.;  C.  A.  Coffey.  York.  Pa  ; 
Cone  Automatic  Machine  Co..  Inc,  Wind- 
sor, Vt.:  Columbia  Aircraft  Corporation. 
Valley  Stream.  N.  Y.;  A.  Dalkln  Co  .  Chicago. 
111.:  The  David  Bell  Co..  Inc..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Louis  F.  Drw  Co.,  St.  Paul.  Mian.;  Ford  Brcs., 
Inc..  Biiffsio,  N.  Y.;  Gardiner-Warring  Co.. 
Inc.  Florence.  A!a  ;  Albert  Given  Manufac- 
turing Co..  East  Chicago.  HI.;  David  Goldberg. 
Unlontcwn.  Pa  :  D.  Grandlnettl  Manufac- 
turing Co..  Syracuse.  N.  Y.;  M.  J.  Grass  Screw 
Machine  Products  Co  .  Buffalo,  N.  Y  :  Charles 
Harris  Plumbing  k  Heating  Co..  St.  Paul. 
Minn  ;  Herzcg  Iron  Works.  Inc.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn 

Alfred  Hofmann  &  Co..  West  New  York.  N. 
J  :  Jerald  Sulky  Co.,  Waterloo.  Iowa;  A.  A. 
Johnson  Machine  Tool  Co*..  Syracuse.  N.  Y  ; 
K-H  Machine  Works.  Union  City.  N.  J.:  Kleley 
&  Mueller,  Inc.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J.;  James 
A.  KUey  Co..  Somervllle,  Mass.;  Knapp 
Brothers  Manufacturing  Co.,  JoMet.  m.:  L.  O. 
Kovcn  A  Brother.  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
Laister-Kauffhiann  Alrcraf:  Corporation.  St. 
Louis,  Mo  ;  Jacques  Krelrfer  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  North  Bergen,  N  J:  M  &  L  Motor 
Supply  Co  ,  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Mall  Tort  Co., 
Chicago,  m.;  Midwertem  Tool  Co..  Chi- 
cago, 111.:  Mlele  Iron  Works.  Union.  V.  J.; 
Moc!elr.  Ire.  North  Bergen.  N.  J.;  New 
Monarch  Machine  &  Stamping  CO.;  Dea 
Moines,  Iowa;  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co..  Oakland, 
Calif  ;  Pneumatic  Drop  Hammer  Co.,  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.;  Pneumatic  Scale  Oorporation, 
Ltd  .  North  QulncT,  Mass.;  Rankhi's  Tent  & 
Awning  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Research  *  En- 
glTPprlng  Co  ,  Agawam,  Mase  ;  Rockford  Bolt 
&  Steel  Co.,  Rockford.  Ill;  Savannah  Ma- 
chine &  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga  ;  Robert 
L.  Sledman,  Oyster  Bay.  N.  Y.;  TlrrtU  Silk 
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Co.,  Phllllpsburg.  N    J  ;   West  Duluth  Busi- 
ness Men's  Club.  Dululh,  Minn. 

rAKTIAL  LIST  OT  LFrTEHS  RECnvED  BT  THE  NA- 
TIONAL TOXTTH  ADMINISTRATION  FROM  COM- 
PANIZS  ENCACCO  IN  W.OI  PRODUCTION 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating you  on  the  fine  work  that  the 
National  Youth  Administration  has  been 
doing  to  the  training  of  girls.  The  girls  we 
have  employed  whom  you  sent  up  here,  have 
worked  out  excellently  and  we  only  wish,  if 
It  were  possible,  that  you  expand  jour  opera- 
tions so  that  you  might  be  able  to  give  us 
more  girls  between  :he  ages  of  18  and  30  of 
the  same  caliber  as  those  whom  we  have 
received. — American  Locomotive  Co  .  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 

We  have  hired  and  are  continuing  to  hire 
«  large  number  of  young  women  who  have 
been  trained  by  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration and  feel  that  this  Is  one  of  our 
best  sources  of  supply. — Consolidated  Aircraft 
Corporation.  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

We  have  received  726  who  have  come  to  us 
as  trained  welders,  machinists,  and  sheet- 
metal  workers.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  you  on  this  fact 
and  express  the  appreciation  of  this  company 
for  the  splendid  work  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration is  doing  In  the  war  effort. 

I  would  like  to  Inform  you  that  we  have 
a  greater  need  for  welders,  electricians,  and 
sheet-metal  worker?  than  we  do  for  machin- 
ists. I  am  quite  sure  that  we  can  use  all 
of  the  trainees  in  the  first  three  crafU  that 
you  can  send  us —Gulf  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. Mobile.  Ala. 

This  Is  to  advise  you  that  the  Richmond 
shipyards  will  employ  all  the  sheet-metal, 
coppersmith,  machinist,  and  welder  trainees 
you  can  train. 

We  have  found  a  definite  shortage  in 
skilled  men  within  these  crafts  and,  with  the 
anticipation  that  we  will  hire  approximately 
20.000  additional  employees  within  the  next 
3  to  4  months,  we  believe  the  shortage  will 
become  still  more  acute.  This  figure  might 
also  be  enlarged  by  the  Inroads  made  on  our 
personnel  because  of  Selective  Servloe,  enlist- 
ments in  the  armed  forces,  etc. — Richmond 
shipyard.  No.  1.  Richmond.  Calif. 

This  National  Youth  Administration  train- 
ing has  fitted  these  employees  for  duties 
much  more  advanced  than  is  usually  the 
case  with  inexperienced  help. 

I  feel  that  any  extension  of  training  simi- 
lar to  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
particularly  for  women  or  for  older  men,  wlU 
be  very  beneficial  to  the  industry  and  war 
effort  of  this  country  and  should  be  encour- 
aged.—Westlnghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Wllkes-Barre.  Pa. 

Since  September  of  last  year  we  have  at 
various  times  earmarked  trainees  for  train- 
ing  in   the  NaUonal   Youth  AdminlstraUon 
machine  shop,  and  have  today  four  or  five 
of    them   In   our   plant.     We   feel   that   you 
might  be  Interested  to  know  that  although 
we  have  made  use  of  various  other  training 
sources,  the  girls  whom  we  secured  from  your 
school  were  trained  to  a  much  greater  dc-    I 
gree  than  thoee  secured  from  other  sources,    j 
While  for  some  time  we  have  had  under    I 
consideration  a  training  program  within  our   | 
plant,  we  feel  that  continued  operation  of 
the  National   Youth   Administration   Train- 
ing  Center   as   well   as   continued   efficiency 
therein   would   save   us   the   headaches   and 
trouble  that   any  wlthln-the-plant   training 
program   would    enUil— Alfred   Hofmann   St 
Co.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

National  Youth  Administration  trainees 
are  enabling  us  to  do  a  good  Job  In  the  war 
effort  as  the  enclosed  photostats  show. 

Demands  upon  us  are  Increasing  and  we 
have  Uken  contracts  based  upon  receiving 
National  Youth  Administration  trainees 
when  needed. 


It   is   therefore   essential   to   our   program 

;    that  National  Youth  Administration  be  kept 

In  operation.     Your  assistance   to   this  end 

Is  very   respectfully  requested. — Research    & 

Engineering  Co .  Agawam,  Mass. 


Rehearsal  for  V-Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    M1CHIC.*N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  speech  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Stout, 
president  of  the  Morri.s  Plan  Bankers 
A.ssociation,  at  St.  Loui.s,  Mo.,  June  15, 
1943.  It  is  well  worth  reading  and  pre- 
serving : 

RrHEARSAL  FOR    V-D.^Y 

You  must  learn  to  make  your  brd  And, 
you  must  learn  to  dust  beneath  u.  You 
must  know  how  to  wash  a  window,  and  iron 
a  shirt,  and  turn  out  a  mer.l.  I  am  not 
speaking  to  you  in  parables  or  riddles.  I  am 
stating  plain,  hard,  unvarnished  truths,  un- 
pleasant as  they  may  be  to  bay-windowcd 
businessmen  who  have  come  to  associate  cal- 
luses with  golf  clubs  and  to  expect  to  tuck 
cares  and  minor  Irritants  Into  a  folder  and 
leave  them  on  the  office  desk.  You  might 
Just  as  well  face  It  and  make  the  most  of  It; 
In  the  world  of  the  post-war  tomor.'-ow  you 
wUl  be  as  vulnerable  to  house-maids  knee 
as  you  are  now  to  ailments  of  the  heart, 
stomach,  and  liver. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  talking  to  you  about 
any  social  revolution,  any  coming  of  com- 
munism, any  rapid  flourishing  of  super  New 
Dealism.  You  are  not  going  to  be  driven  into 
the  kitchen  and  under  the  bed  by  a  man  in 
the  White  House,  or  a  man  at  the  head  of  a 
labor  party,  or  a  march  of  embattled  racial 
minority.  You  are  coming  to  this  state  of 
affairs  which  will  make  you  feel  as  much  at 
home  in  an  apron  as  in  a  waistcoat,  through 
your  own  scheming,  your  own  planning,  and 
your  own  prayers.  If  this  metamorphosis 
of  the  tired  businessmen  docs  not  take  place, 
you  will  be  one  of  those  most  disappointed 
and  imdenlably  the  one  worst  hurt. 

No  wonder  you  look  at  me  as  though  you  i 
think  I  am  crazy.  Yet  the  point  is  probable 
and  prove  It  I  will.  A  few  of  you  have  do- 
mestic 8er\-ants  left,  but  darn  few  of  you. 
More  of  you  have  a  wife  or  daughter  left  on 
whom  you  can  wish  the  chores  for  which  do- 
mestic servants  can  no  longer  be  obtained, 
but  the  number  of  jrou  who  are  in  this  posi- 
tion is  on  the  decrease  and  Just  starting.  On 
the  other  hand,  take  a  look  at  England.  Do-  | 
mestic  servants  are  not  to  be  had  for  love 
and  the  money  Is  not  available  for  bidding 
against  war  plants  and  war  activities. 

The  sweet  little  homemaker  has  put  on 
overalls  and  gone  Into  a  welding  Job.  She 
did  It  because  of  patriotism.  She  will  stay 
with  It  as  long  as  she  can  because  she  has 
found  it  good,  good  to  have  a  pay  check  of 
her  own,  good  to  see  a  different  set  of  faces 
and  hear  a  different  set  of  tales  in  the  day- 
time from  those  she  hears  at  night,  good  to 
know  that  she  can  stand  on  her  own  two 
feet  if  need  be,  good  to  get  away  from  single- 
handed  drudgery  with  the  household  chores. 
She  does  not  do  them  alone  any  more.  The 
old  man  and  all  the  members  of  the  family 
have  to  pitch  in  when  the  day  Is  done  to  do 
their  shares.  When  mama  went  into  day- 
time overalls,  papa  was  elected  to  the  nigh:-    , 


time  mop  bucket.  It's  amusing  to  think  of 
the  benionocled  Limey  In  that  predicament, 
but,  like  most  of  his  plagues,  the  thing  la 
.'^preadma;  to  this  country  and  spreading 
fast.  We  will  be  with  him  when  we  have 
reached  the  same  production  tempo,  and 
with  that  will  come  these  same  aches,  pains 
and  embarrassments  of  his. 

And  they  will  stay  on  In  the  post-war  world. 
They  must  stay  on  and  we  might  as  well  take 
off  the  rose-colored  glasses  with  which  we 
have  viewed  that  period  after  V-day.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  the  unsullied  land  of  n:i!k 
and  honey,  of  ease  and  unbridled  security, 
or  freedom  from  everything  unpleasant  ex- 
cept death  that  we  are  leading  oureelves  to 
visualize.  It  will  be  a  better  world  for  more 
people.  But  it  will  still  be  a  human  world, 
with  human  ills  i.nd  frailties  and  shortcom- 
ings. 

And  again  I  say.  you  as  business  men,  are 
primarily  interested  in  seeing  that  it  is  a 
world  in  which  you  bear  your  share  of  the 
drudgery.  There  has  been  much  talk  about 
■  must"  legislation  in  the  past  10  long  years. 
When  we  lock  toward  the  peacetime  tomor- 
row, there  is  a  must  on  which  even  greater 
emphasis  has  to  be  placed.  It  Is  an  eco- 
nomic must.  We  must  have  continued  full 
employment  and  full  production. 

The  alternative;  there  Is  none.  We  can- 
not go  back  to  a  $35,000,000,000  annual  in- 
come and  to  fractional  employment,  bread 
lines,  and  doles.  This  is  not  1919  or  even 
1932.  This  is  the  enlightened  fifth  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Alert,  educated,  so- 
cially consciou.s,  articulate  masses  have  had 
adequate  demonstration  in  the  past  2  years 
that  full  employment  Is  a  possibility,  not 
Just  an  economist's  dream. 

Tliey  have  .seen  that  it  can  be  materialized 
when  there  exists  the  decree  of  self-abnega- 
tion for  the  common  good  which  hitherto 
has  been  a  phenomenon  of  war,  and  usually 
of  defensive  war.  They  will  demand  of  some- 
one that,  if  these  accomplishments  can  be 
thrown  onto  the  altar  of  Moloch,  they  be 
produced  for  the  more  worthy  purpose  of 
enriching  man's  happier  years  of  peace. 
Business,  you  as  businessmen,  the  American 
enterprise  system,  capitalism — all  survivors 
of  the  yesterday  which  will  be  brooked  no 
more — shall  find  yourselves  In  the  position 
of  either  producing  full  employment  and  full 
prodtiction  and  distribution  or  being  wiped 
off  the  slate  by  the  powerful  surge  of  tomor- 
row's society 

Youth,  which  has  been  put  Into  the  har- 
ness of  gainful  employment  during  this  war 
before  It  was  old  enough  to  be  off  the  play- 
ground, will  not  again  be  told  that  It  must 
emerge  from  the  halls  of  education  to  find 
a  world  of  enforced  Idleness  and  deprivation. 
Women  will  not  again  be  returned  to  depend- 
ence and  domestic  drudgery.  Domestic  ser- 
vants and  others  in  the  low-paid  categories 
will  not  topple  from  the  pedestal  of  wartime 
pay  without  violent  struggle.  The  soldier 
and  the  sailor  and  the  marine  know  what 
they  want;  they  know  they  have  the  power 
to  demand  and  get  it,  and  they  intend  to  do 
Just  that.  The  cash  bonus  will  not  satisfy 
them  this  time;  they  Intend  to  have  a  Job 
and  a  living  wage.  Business,  the  consumer, 
government  will  confront  a  united  move- 
ment, will  not  be  saved  by  a  struggle  between 
the  returning  soldier  and  the  war  worker  for 
the  same  Job,  the  one  to  get  it,  the  owner 
to  retain  it.  They  move  as  one  and  they  are 
irresistible.  It  Is  abundantly  obvious  that 
full  production  and  distribution  are  a  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  such  a  measure  of  full 
employment  as  the  fulfillment  of  these  de- 
mands requires. 

But  there  Is  another,  a  financial  reason, 
why  you  as  businessmen  must  take  the  posi- 
tion which  I  have  been  emphasizing.  We 
have  a  national  debt  which  is  climbing  into 
astronomical  figures.  The  present  guess  is 
that  it  will  be  $300,000,000,000  by  the  end  of 
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1045.  With  another  $50,000,000,000  to  be 
added  for  topering  off.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  this  would  be  nothing  about  which 
to  get  hysterical  If  we  could  maintain  the 
$130,000,000,000  annual  Income  which  we  ex- 
pect to  chalk  up  this  year.  It  will  require 
that  much  to  service  the  huge  national  debt 
which  is  our  heritage  from  social  experiment 
and  war;  that  is.  If  we  are  not  to  levy  such  a 
tax  on  business  and  enterprise  that  It  mtist 
be  killed  by  the  tax  poison  alone.  Now.  It 
follows  that  you  and  your  business  and  your 
property  are  Jeopardized  unless  this  problem 
Is  met.  Ycu  lose  out  If  the  tax  Is  heavier 
than  your  business  can  bear.  Nonetheless, 
certainly  ycu  lose  out  If  the  debt  Is  not  8cr\-- 
Iced  and  if  some  default  occtirs.  In  other 
words,  we  must  have  approximately  $130,- 
000.000000  annual  Income  In  the  post-war 
years  to  get  by.  In  order  to  have  $130,000,- 
000,000  annual  Income  we  must  hive  employ- 
ment, prtxluctlon,  and  distribution  at  the 
hitherto  unprecedented  level  which  It  has 
reached  In  this  year  of  conflict  and  lend-lease. 
"ITiat  this  objective  can  be  realized  is  no 
Idle  dream.  There  is  altogether  too  much 
disposition  in  this  country  to  dismiss  this 
logical  solution  of  our  problem  with  the  cry 
of  "Impcsslblllty,"  based  on  the  argument 
that  such  Income  could  have  ccme  in  this 
year  only  under  the  spur  of  war.  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  this  income  and  the  national 
wealth  to  support  It  would  shortly  have  been 
realized  In  spite  of  the  war.  In  substantia- 
tion of  that  statement  I  want  to  show  you  a 
chart  which  projects  our  national  wealth  and 
income  on  the  basis  of  the  scale  of  growth 
achieved  In  the  period  from  1860  to  1930. 

Time  does  not  permit  of  my  going  Into 
great  detail  about  this  most  Interesting 
chart,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  C. 
Boushall,  President  of  Consumer  Banking 
Institute.  I  would  only  call  your  attention 
to  two  points:  first,  that  that  income  histor- 
ically grows  at  a  far  faster  rate  propor- 
tionately than  national  wealth  and  that  both 
wealth  and  income  multiplied  far  faster  than 
population;  and,  second,  these  figures  do  not 
even  give  credit  to  the  vast  stimulus  of  the 
war  effort  and  they  cannot,  of  course,  reflect 
the  as  yet  unrealized  upward  recoil  in  relief 
from  the  repressing  influences  of  the  1929- 
33  depression  and  the  10-year  effort  to 
Impose  a  false  philosophy  of  a  static  American 
economy.  Even  so.  this  graph  proves  the 
point  that  the  national  Income  and  the  level 
of  employment  which  are  necessary  for  the 
post-war  years  are  obtainable  and  retain- 
able. So.  we  shall  not  be  stiimped  by  a  trit« 
"can't  be  done." 

The  next  question  becomes,  "Who  shall 
take  the  lead  In  seeing  that  this  primary 
must  Is  fulfilled?"  There  are  two  perfectly 
obvious  possibilities  One  is  government,  the 
other  Is  business.  Though  there  are  ele- 
ments In  the  government  of  today  that  would 
like  to  undertake  the  Job  whether  or  not 
business  Is  willing  and  able  to  do  It,  they 
seem  to  be  minority  elements.  1  think  we 
can  take  It  for  granted  that  there  Is  still 
enough  sanity,  enough  dislike  of  government 
Interference,  In  this  country  to  Insure  that  If 
business  Is  prompt,  determined,  capable,  and 
successful  in  carrying  out  the  Job.  govern- 
ment will  lay  off.  In  so  far  as  it  can.  and  will 
fall  In  with  any  Intelligent  pattern  Icld  down 
by  business.  But  unless  It  Is  an  Intelligent 
and  comjJrehensive  plan,  be  sure  that  govern- 
ment must  and  vrill  step  In.  That,  from  our' 
standpoint,  would  be  tragic.  It  wou!d  mark 
further  surrender  of  the  system  which  has 
made  America  great;  further  leveling  of  the 
ambitious  and  energetic  and  thrifty  with  the 
incapable  and  shiftless;  further  surrender  of 
cur  liberty  to  the  political  yokt. 

But,  I  do  not  need  to  catalog  all  of  the 
things  It  would  mean  to  you.  You  know 
them  all  tcx)  well.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all 
frr  which  ycu  have  worked  and  all  that  you 
have  accumulated  would  be  lost  if  Govern- 


ment stepped  In.  set  the  pattern  which  It 

would  have  to  set  to  Insure  full  post-war 
employment,  and  followed  the  line  of  devel- 
opment which  such  a  pattern  would  encour- 
age. Business  must  not  and  shall  not, 
through  Its  failure  to  plan  and  to  provide, 
thus  put  the  noose  about  its  own  neck. 

S3,  we  say  the  Job  will  be  done  by  business 
and  Government  will  be  relegated  to  its  proper 
role,  the  minimum  possible  role.  And  next, 
we  must  ask  ourselves.  "What  does  it  Uke  to 
do  this  tremendous  Job?"  And  there  again 
I  would  look  to  the  past,  not  Into  the  rambling 
mind  of  some  brain  truster  for  the  answer. 
You  will  note  Uiat  I  agree  with  Paul  Hcflman 
when  he  says  that  the  motto  of  post-war 
planners  should  be:  "Take  your  hat  off  to  the 
pact,  and  your  coat  off  to  the  future."  Lock- 
ing back,  we  find  that  American  business  has 
demonstrated  that  It  knows  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  production.  It  has  given  an 
overwhelming  answer  to  that,  this  very  year. 
It  can  and  does  produce  when  It  has  the  de- 
mand and  It  can  and  does  give  the  requisite 
employment  when  it  sees  about  producing. 
The  weakness,  the  sore  spot  in  the  American 
economy,  has  been  that  there  is  too  much 
production  at  times,  in  other  words,  that  pro- 
duction outstrips  the  market,  which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  the  distributive  sys- 
tem is  at  fault  and  that,  given  tbe  answer  to 
the  riddle  of  distribution,  the  u>lutlon  to  the 
economic  outrage  of  want  In  the  midst  of 
abundance,  business  can  maintain  full  em- 
plo3m3ent  and  all  that  It  implies. 

It  is  at  this  very  point  of  the  break -down 
In  the  distributive  machinery  that  consimser 
credit,  the  consumer  lender,  the  consumer 
vendor  step  into  the  picture.  Here  is  their 
responsibility  to  the  purified  and  Nazi-less 
world.  This  is  the  groove  Into  which  they 
must  fit  In  the  post-war  planning,  this  Is  the 
point  at  which  they  must  focus  with  concen- 
tration In  looking  toward  and  beyond  V-Day 
America.  Tbe  nearest  answer  to  the  riddle 
of  distribution  Is  consumer  credit. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear.  I  do  not  con- 
cede that  It  has  ever  been  demonstrated 
that  consumer  credit  has  any  appreciable 
effect  on  cyclical  trends.  But.  through  co- 
operative planning  with  other  elements  In 
the  economy  it  can  be  implemented  in  set- 
ting the  tempo  for  the  trends.  Consumer 
credit  may  then  become  the  powerful  factor 
which  government  now  seems  to  think  it.  a 
catalyst  at  production  and  emplo3rment.  the 
Important  key  to  the  distribution  bottleneck. 
The  necessary  full  employment  calls  for 
the  purchase  of  goods  by  individuals  and 
corporations,  or  by  government.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  you  cannot  put  cash 
on  the  counter  to  buy  such  expensive  Items 
as  homes,  automobilES.  extensive  modemiia- 
tlon,  airplanes,  refrigerators,  air  condition- 
ing, television,  bathrooms,  dairy  bams,  farm 
machinery,  etc.  There  are  exceptions  but, 
as  a  rule,  we  do  not  accumulate  enough 
money  In  advance  to  pay  for  any  of  these 
articles.  If  It  were  not  for  Installment  credit, 
we  would  not  have  them;  the  men  who  make 
them  would  not  have  the  employment;  those 
who  supply  the  men  who  make  them  with 
the  materials  from  which  to  make  them 
wculd  not  have  the  demand,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  Ycu  have  only  to  look  at  what  has 
happened  within  the  span  of  our  lives  to 
prove  that  point. 

In  the  country  town  In  which  I  was  raised 
there  were  in  the  year  of  the  demise  of  Mark 
Twain  and  Edward  VII  about  four  snazzy  pri- 
vately owned  carriages,  "glass  fronts"  as  we 
called  them.  There  were  3O0  or  400  other  ve- 
hicles. Including  a  half  dozen  wh?ezlng 
EhiF's.  The  rest  of  the  5,000  Inhabitants 
rode  Shank's  mare.  Now  look  at  the  place. 
With  population  just  about  where  It  was 
then,  ycu  can't  get  a  parking  space  on  the 
main  drag.  There  are  fully  three  thousand 
automobiles,  every  one  cf  thsm  costing  more 
than  the  vehicles  and  the  whole  succession 
of  horses  which  wore  themselves  out  pulling 


them.  Why?  Didn't  tbe  Bdwardlans  want 
Tehiclea  or  were  they  resuamed  bccauae  of 
the  limited  range  of  Dobbin's  activities? 
They  did  want  them,  and  they  felt  that  his 
range  was  super.  The  answer  is  that  the 
buggy  and  the  horse  required  cash  on  the 
barrel  head;  the  cars  can  be  bought  on  credit. 
The  hor«e  breeder  had  a  limited  market,  and 
the  buggy  maker  the  same,  simply  because 
the  distribution  system  could  not  be  ade- 
quately developed  wltbout  the  proper  type 
of  credit.  Tou  get  distribution  in  sutotno- 
bilss,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad.  You  got 
distribution  in  sewing  mmchines.  but  only  in 
the  make  that  provided  InsUllment  credit. 
You  got  saturation  In  radio*.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  were  fitted  to  the  chArict  of  con- 
sumer credit.  Tbe  sensaUonal  rise  In  the 
volume  of  consumer  credit  which  came  In 
the  few  years  leading  up  to  1041  was  ac- 
companied by  the  greatest  progreaa  in  the 
disUibudve  system  tliat  the  country  has 
ever  knov-n.  All  these  things  make  the  an- 
swer too  obvious.  If  consumer  credit  Is  not 
the  answer  to  the  distribution  problem,  it 
comes  doss  to  being  tbe  chief  stone  of  tbe 
arch. 

No  study  to  required  to  realise  that  If  con- 
sumer credit  to  the  key  to  th?  distribution 
bottleneck,  a  prime  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning an  orderly  biMiness  aftermath  to  the 
war  devolves  upon  those  to  whom  the  public 
has  entrusted  the  business  through  Us  pa- 
tronage, the  consumer  vendors  and  the  con- 
sumer lenders.  Insofar  as  the  consumer 
lenders  are  concerned,  we  are  witnessing  an 
awakening  realization  of  that  responsibility, 
though  they  have  been  slow  In  moving,  by 
comparison  to  many  trades. 

It  has  been  reasoned  by  some  that  there  Is 
plenty  of  time,  that  there  is  ample  reason 
why  consumer  credit  need  not  hurry  with  its 
poet- war  planning  as  manufacturera.  for  in- 
sUnce,  need  to  hasten.  These  people  take 
two  tacks.  Some  of  them  argue  that  the 
end  of  the  war  will  find  us  with  a  lengthy 
lag  In  which  the  shift  from  war  manufacture 
to  these  of  peace  must  take  place.  These 
d'lly-dalliers  say  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  time  for  planning  then,  without  the  need 
for  the  continual  change  in  «je  plans  which 
to  a  necessary  counterpart  to  early  planning. 
This  too  to  an  unlikely  eventuality.  This 
global  war  will  not  end  all  at  once.  The  gap 
between  fhe  close  of  the  European  engage- 
ment and  the  close  of  the  Asiatic  one  will 
permit  the  American  economy  to  nx>ve  back 
Into  peace-time  prodtiction  gradually  and  to 
be  about  ready  to  shoot  when  peace  rettims 
to  the  Pacific  and  the  boys  start  mustering 
out. 

The  other  group  who  would  postpone  the 
making  of  plans  by  the  consumer  credit 
trades  now  point  out  to  you  that  we  are 
building  up  such  a  vast  backlog  of  pent-up 
buying  power  In  the  form  of  war  savings 
bonds  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  con- 
sumption credit  until  long  after  the  struggle 
ends  and  the  country  has  returned  to  peace- 
time pursuits  and  peacetime  businees.  It  is 
true  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
saving  more  now  than  tliey  have  ever  saved. 
There  are  abundant  reasons.  Incomes  are 
at  a  new  high,  the  purchasable  goods  are  near 
a  low.  and  there  to  the  tremendous  patriotic 
appeal  to  save,  to  mention  only  a  few.  Much 
of  this  present  saving  to  enforced  by  condi- 
tions. Most  assuredly  Its  volume  will  decline 
whsn  peace  to  restored  and  there  will  be  some 
buying  from  acciunulated  surplus  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  pent-up  demand. 

S^me  War  bonds  will  be  presented  for  re- 
demption prior  to  maturity,  but  there  to 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  bondholders  -will  hold  on  to  them. 
That  has  been  the  finding  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  surrey  even 
among  the  people  who  are  most  enthuslaatlc 
planners  for  a  post-war  buying  ipree  in 
heavy  durables.  Reason  supports  thto  find- 
ing.   If  the  post-war  period  to  chaneterlaed 
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by  full  employment,  the  War  bonds  will  con- 
stitute that  measure  of  protection  which 
people  have  always  sought  through  saving. 
It  is  our  observation  that  people  have  al- 
ways saved  for  a  definite  purpose.  Usually 
that  purpose  has  been  security.  All  the 
people  have  wanted  this  security  backlog, 
but  only  a  comparatively  small  segment  had 
been  able  to  attain  it  up  until  the  present 
time.  Now  that  they  have  it,  they  will  want 
to  swing  with  It.  Even  if  the  post-war  period 
s.hould  bring  reduced  Industrial  activity 
(Which  we  must  not  permit  it  to  do).  t>ond- 
holders  will  hold  them  to  the  last  extremity. 
They  then  become  the  last  margin  of  safety 
In  a  dissolving  economic  structure  and  the 
painful  experiences  of  the  depression  decade 
are  still  vivid  In  the  public  mind. 

Most  certainly.  It  Is  to  be  devoutly  hoped 
that  the  public  will  hold  onto  Its  bonds. 
They  overhand  the  markets  In  such  quantity 
as  to  b«  the  greatest  Inflationary  threat  of 
all  Then,  too,  a  run  on  the  Treasury  for 
these  demand  deposits  would  throw  the 
country's  credit  and  the  whole  economy  out 
of  gear.  Consumer  credit  Interests  should 
Join  In  whatever  Treasury  propaganda  Is 
directed  against  widespread  cashing. 

So  common  sense  tells  us  that  the  poit-war 
activity  which  we  have  visualized  as  a  ne- 
cessity must  have  credit  to  give  it  life,  must 
have  consumer  credit. 

Purthennore,  all  the  signs  point  to  the 
time  being  ripe  for  consumer  credit  trades  to 
be  about  the  business  of  drawing  the  blue- 
prints of  how  they  will  do  their  share  toward 
Insuring  full  post-war  employment  through 
•  putting  their,  shoulders  to  the  breaking  of 
the  distribution  problem.  That  problem  will 
be  aggravated  by  the  need  to  shift  from  one 
big  ctiitomer  to  the  millions  that  make  up 
the  consumer  public. 

But.  imporUut  as  Its  role  Is  to  be,  that  of 
consumer  credit  Is  only  one  of  those  in  the 
play.  Furthermore.  It  is  a  role  which  will  put 
the  actor  under  such  searching  lights  that  all 
flaws  must  be  eradicated  before  he  takes  the 
stage.  ThU  means  that  all  the  abuses  which 
abounded  In  the  isao's  must  disappear.  Such 
things  as  kick-backs,  rebates,  and  exploitable 
tricks  between  the  distributor  and  the  finance 
agency  wUl  not  be  brooked  by  the  enllght- 
ened  consumer  public  of  the  late  1940s,  and 
they  are  certainly  no  foundation  on  which 
to  build  super  effort  to  save  free  enterprise 
from  the  yawning  maws  of  bureaucracy,  so- 
cialism, and  communism. 

It  will  not  profit  this  actor  of  ours  to  take 
the  stage  alone.  He  cannot  pull  it  off  alone 
and  he  must  know  how  his  role  fits  that  of 
others  who  must  be  In  and  of  It.  These  are 
the  manufacturer  or  producer,  the  merchant 
or  distributor,  and  the  grantors  of  commer- 
cial credit.  All  of  them  must  plan  together 
and  they  must  rest  assured  that,  though  they 
cannot  safely  permit.  Government  to  have 
the  leading  role,  it  must  have  a  major  one. 
The  national  finances  have  reached  such 
shape  that  Government  must  henceforth  in- 
evitably collect,  direct,  and  control  25-per- 
cent, more  or  less,  of  the  national  income. 
Tlius  It  WUl  hold  the  balance  of  power  and 
will  undeniably  Influence  the  whole  pattern 
of  both  production  and  distribution  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  plan  can  be  made  with- 
out It. 

If  these  parties  which  I  have  mentioned  do 
not  get  together  and  lay  their  plans  co- 
operatively, there  can  be  no  hope  of  success 
in  the  major  premise.  For  instance,  the 
manufacturer,  not  knowing  that  credit  will 
be  available  or  that  sales  will  be  pushed,  may 
plan  to  produce  only  30  percent  of  maximum 
output  in  the  year  foUowlng  the  war's  end, 
to  play  on  the  safe  side.  Hearing  of  this,  the 
merchant  may  decide  to  reduce  sales  force 
and  likewise  "play  'em  close  to  his  tummy." 
The  consumer  lender,  hearing  of  what  these 
two  have  done,  may  put  or  keep  the  bulk  of 
his  credits  In  government*,  leaving  It  to 
uiUize  them  as  It  sees  fit.    Thus  we  have 


manufactured     depression     and     unemploy- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  they  sit  down  to- 
^  gether  now  to  compare  notes,  the  picture  can 
I  be  reversed.  Hearing  that  abundant  credits 
will  be  available  and  that  finance  forecasts 
great  things  for  the  morrow,  the  manufac- 
turer will  be  Inclined  to  go  whole  hog  and 
plan  for  production  at  peak  level,  absorbing 
more  workers.  Hearing  of  what  the  manu- 
facturer plans,  the  merchant  will  plan  new 
store  outlets,  increased  sales  force,  all  In 
tempo.  Thus  we  have  full  employment, 
prosperity,  the  victory  of  the  home  front. 

Without  this  type  of  rehearsal  of  the  actors, 

they  may  be  called  on  the  stage  to  perform. 

will   fail   for   lack  of   coordination   and   will 

I    have  the  Government  step  forward   to  con- 

I    flscate  all  the  parts  to  please  an  impatient 

audience. 

Now,  that  It  may  not  be  said  that  this  Is 
talk  and  no  action.  I  am  going  to  make  an 
announcement  and  throw  out  a  challenge 
to  the  trades.  The  Consumer  Banking  In- 
stitute plans  to  call  such  a  conference,  to 
sponsor  a  meeting  of  the  top-flight  thinkers 
in  this  field,  to  pool  the  knowledge  of  all  and 
correlate  the  planning  of  all.  Such  a  confer- 
ence, such  a  shoulder-to-shoulder  march  of 
the  manufacturers,  the  merchants,  the  bank- 
ers, and  the  Government  Is.  1  firmly  believe, 
the  lifeline  to  all  and  to  the  country  itself. 
The  Institute  will  urge  each  group  in  the 
cast  to  study  its  part  and  to  meet  again  and 
again  for  rehearsal  until  we  shall  find  our- 
selves ready  when  the  curtain  goes  up  on  the 
post-war  world.  We  must  be  sure  to  please 
the  audience  or  when  we  pass  from  the  stage 
we  shall  take  with  us  all  hope  for  capitalism, 
the  system  of  free  enterprlje,  the  American 
way  of  life. 
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OF 


•  HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1943 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

June  19.  1943. 

Dear  Sir:  For  your  Information  the  follow- 
ing wire  was  sent  to  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  June  18,  1943: 

"The  following  resolution  was  passed  In 
Fremont.  Nebr..  June  17,  1943,  at  a  meeting 
of  700  livestock  producers  and  feeders,  repre- 
senting many  thousands  more:  'In  order  to 
guarantee  an  adequate  supply  of  pork,  beef, 
and  lamb  for  (1)  armed  forces,  (2)  the  civil- 
ian population,  and  (3)  lend-lease,  that  they 
demand  that  James  Byrnes,  Director  of  Office 
of  War  Mobilization,  rescind  his  order,  which 
is  effective  Monday,  June  14,  1943.  rolling 
back  wholesale  prices  and  ordering  subsidies 
to  be  paid  on  beef,  pork,  and  lemb.  and  if  it 
is  not  immediately  rescinded,  the  producers 
and  feeders  of  the  Corn  Belt  States  will  re- 
quest all  feeders  and  producers  to  withhold 
the  marketing  of  slaughter  animals  effective 
Monday,  June  28,  pending  compliance  with 
their  demand;  and  further,  that  the  feeders 
of  the  Corn  Belt  States  demand  that  the  re- 
flected price  on  meat  animals  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  production.' 

"During  the  last  week,  because  of  the  break 
In  prices  of  live  animals  marketed,  the  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  have  lost  hundreds  of 


thousands  of  dollars.  The  request  to  with- 
hold the  marketing  of  slaughter  livestock 
would  be  made  to  save  the  producers  from 
these  losses  during  this  period  of  uncertain- 
ties. Furthej,  the  Com  Belt  producers  and 
feeders  of  livestock  stated  In  a  resolution: 
'We.  the  livestock  feeders  and  producers  from 
28  counties  in  Nebraska  and  9  in  Iowa,  oppose 
the  roll-back  and  subsidy  program  on  meat, 
butter,  and  coffee  as  un-American,  inflation- 
ary, and  discriminatory."  The  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  of  the  country,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  proper  authorities  in  charge  and 
at  your  personal  request,  have  Increased  the 
production  and  marketing  of  livestock  to  the 
highest  levels  In  the  history  of  this  country. 
The  decision  to  keep  slaughter  livestock  off 
the  market  would  not  mean  a  strike  In  pro- 
duction because  the  production  of  meat  ton- 
nage would  continue  on  animals  now  In  feed 
lots  Many  feed-lot  operators,  however,  al- 
ready have  been  discouraged  from  buying 
additional  livestock  and  have  ceased  making 
replacement  purchases  with  the  result  that 
thousands  of  feed  lots  already  are  empty  or 
are  rapidly  being  emptied.  In  this  they  are 
influenced  not  only  by  price  roll-backs  re- 
cently announced  but  also  by  the  fear  of  fur- 
ther price  reductions  by  the  same  method  in 
the  future. 

■The  apparent  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  people  in  Washington  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  food  situation  and  their 
unwillingness  to  request  and  accept  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  people  with  knowledge 
and  practical  suggestions  for  solution,  gives 
them  no  choice  but  to  take  drastic  action 
and  Insist  that  this  whole  problem  have  your 
per.'-oiiBl,  Immediate  attention. 

"Harrt  Gardnfr, 

"Oakland,  lova, 
'Herman  Dinklace, 

'■Wisner,  Nebr., 
"Resolution  Committee." 
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Fly,  Uncle  Elmer,  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21,  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Prank  C. 
Waldrop  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Heiald: 

FLT,    UNCLE   ELMER,    NOW 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
It  IS  Just  a  matter  of  brief  time  until  Uncle 
Elmer  Davis,  our  kindly,  white-haired  Di- 
rector of  W^ar  Information,  retires  to  the 
shadows  In  company  with  other  such  former 
brilliants  as  Archibald  MacLelsh,  Lowell  Mel- 
lett.  and  Robert  Sherwood.  Herewith  a 
friendly  effort  to  get  Uncle  Elmer  away  peace- 
fully without  the  usual  outcry  and  shattered 
feelings. 

The  Hoa'^e  of  Representatives  has  Just  taken 
a  vote  of  positively  no  confidence  in  Uncle 
Elmer.  Friday  night,  it  ended  the  domestio 
activities  of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
following  a  debate  in  which  one  of  tlie  lead- 
ing Democrats  in  the  Congress  and  a  master 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information's  appropria- 
tion declared  we  "want  no  Goebbels  here" 
That  kind  of  talk  is  fatal  to  continued  suc- 
cess for  Uncle  Elmer,  even  though  he  seems 
stiU  to  hope  that  the  Senate  will  force  resto- 
ration of  the  money  taken  from  him  by  the 
House. 


True,  the  House  action  is  not  a  final  deci- 
sion to  kill  off  the  domestic  activities  of  the 
Offlce  of  War  Information,  but  an  experienced 
Washington  reporter  will  be  glad  to  explain  to 
Uncle  Elmer  that  It  Is  an  absolutely  final 
verdict  in  his  own  personal  case. 

Uncle  Elmer  said  recently  that  the  corps 
of  Washington  correspondenU  does  not  cover 
the  real  news  of  this  city.  In  a  wishy-washy 
way  he  almost  called  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents Incompetents  and  crocks,  but 
didn't  quite  have  that  much  nerve. 

Well,  if  Uncle  Elmer  now  had  any  friends 
left  in  said  corps,  they  would  flrnily  advise 
him  to  start  packing  away  his  autographed 
pictures  of  famous  men  and  begin  a  quiet,  but 
steady,  clearing  out  of  private  papers  in  his 
public  office. 

Uncle  Elmer,  the  time  has  come  to  aay 
get  going,  old  pard.  You're  through  around 
this  town. 

Away,  Uncle  Elmer,  away.  The  House  of 
Representatives  never  forgets.  If  it  has 
socked  a  bureaucrat  your  size  once  it  will  sock 
him  agam  and  again  and  again,  until  he 
is  liquidated.  Having  voted  no  confidence 
It  cannot  retract,  or  it  would  lose  face  with 
itself.  And  you've  been  socked,  Uncle  Elmer. 
So  now  save  yourself  from  being  sacked,  too. 
After  all,  you've  got  to  live  tomorrow  as  well 
aa  today.  Don't  stick  aroimd  here  after 
you've  been  trampled  on  or  you'll  be  worth- 
less to  everybody,  including  yourself. 

The  downfall  of  Uncle  Elmer  was  inevitable, 
come  to  think  about  It.  The  public's  fear 
that  an  American  Goebbels  would  be  fixed 
on  us  in  the  name  of  war  security  has  been 
Inflamed  by  not  only  his  own  conduct  in 
office,  but  by  many  provocations  from  a  series 
of  characters  like  him  in  spirit  and  behavior. 
First,  there  was  the  Office  of  Government 
Reports,  commanded  by  the  afore-mentioned 
Lowell  Mellett.  Offlce  of  Goveriunent  Reports 
was  founded  by  Executive  order  in  November 
1933,  and  did  heavy  duty  propagandizing  for 
Mew  Deal  domestic  planning. 

In  July  1939  it  was  established  by  act  of 
Congress  and  was  the  first  foghorn  of  the 
administration  In  the  critical  pre-war  years. 
By  its  nature  and  character  it  was  bound  to 
draw  the  fire  of  all  who  fear  an  American 
Goebbels,  and  so  in  time  Mellett  was  no 
longer  a  useful  front  man,  having  been  shot 
through  with  too  many  arrows  of  public 
condemnation,  therefore  he  was  retired  to 
the  shadows  as  Uncle  Elmer  will  be  if  he 
doesn't  fly,  now,  while  there  is  yet  time. 

Following  Office  of  Government  Eieports, 
there  came  a  glittering  moment  which  called 
Itself  the  Office  of  Facte  and  Figures,  com- 
manded by  none  other  than  Archibald  (the 
Poet)  MacLeish. 

Offlce  of  Fticts  and  Figures  v. as  created  by 
Executive  order  of  the  President  on  October 
24,  1941.  It  brought  to  town  a  strange  and 
wonderful  stable  of  poets,  novelists,  political 
theorizers,  and  plain  Communist  Party-line 
hacks,  who  proceeded  to  embroil  it  at  once  in 
all  kinds  of  trouble. 

Archibald,  the  poet,  was  no  man  to  mas- 
ter this  weird  company.  In  fact,  he  was  the 
worst  of  the  lot  at  wanting  to  use  the  war 
to  make  America  over. 

And  so,  under  the  fire  of  public  condem- 
nation, he,  too,  was  chased  away.  Then,  on 
June  13,  1942.  there  came  Into  being  this 
famed  Offlce  of  War  Information,  headed 
by  our  wonderful  Uncle  Elmer. 

Uncle  Elmer  pledeed  In  a  rich,  rolling  basso 
that  he  would  keep  out  of  politics,  leave 
propaganda  alone,  and  dev.  te  himself  to  giv- 
ing the  public  all  the  truth  about  the  war 
effort  that  military  security  would  allow 

Well,  Uncle  E.mer.  you're  a  flop  The 
House  of  Repreccntatlves  ?ays  so.  The  pub- 
lic dictaste  for  your  services  says  so.  Your 
record  says  so.     Uncle  E.mer,  get  going,  now. 


Fohire  of  tlie  Missouri  Valley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOtrrH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  by  the  House.  I  place  in  the 
Record  this  statement  on  the  Future  of 
the  Missouri  Valley,  by  M.  Q.  Sharpe, 
Governor  of  South  Dakota  and  chairman 
of  the  Missouri  River  States  Committee, 
before  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  Citizens'  Conference  on 
Planning,  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  June  16, 
1943: 

The  future  of  the  Missouri  Valley  can  be 
predicted  with  some  accuracy  by  reference 
to  its  past. 

Like  many  of  the  great  river  valleys  in  the 
temperate  zones,  the  Miasotirl  furnished  the 
natviral  highway  and  also  the  security  of 
water,  fuel,  and  food,  which  o>.used  pioneer 
settlement  to  ectend  gradually  from  its 
mouth  to  Its  source;  and  likewise  from  the 
mouth  to  the  source  of  its  many  large  tribu- 
taries. As  a  resxilt  of  this  you  find  through- 
out its  entire  length  from  Its  headwaters  In 
Colorado,  Wyommg.  and  Montana,  to  Its  con- 
fluence with  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  and 
along  Its  tributaries,  many  fine  cities  of 
various  sizes,  with  industrial,  educational, 
and  cultural  establishments  and  organiza- 
tioris  of  all  kinds.  None  of  these  has  ever 
reached  the  size  nor  the  development  which 
Its  geographic  location,  climate,  and  natural 
resource  conditions  Indicate  that  It  could 
reach;  nor  has  the  surrounding  country  and 
trade  territory  reached  such  development. 

It  is  a  conservative  statement  at  this  time 
to  say  that  the  Missouri  Valley  today  would 
support,  on  a  high  plane  of  living  conditions, 
and  without  crowding,  at  least  twice  the 
population  it  now  has. 

The  natural  envirohment  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  corroborates  the  above  statement.  It 
Is  one  of  the  largest  valleys  in  the  world. 

Its  length  and  its  general  northerly  direc- 
tion are  such  that  there  is  a  perceptible 
change  in  its  climatic  conditions  as  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  upper  latitude.  In  the  Dakotas, 
Montana,  and  Wyoming,  the  latitude  Is  such 
that  during  the  growing  season  of  the  year 
sunlight  is  visible  from  16  to  18  hours  per 
day.  This  produces  remarkable  growth  of 
vegetation  of  all  kinds  when  moisture  condi- 
tions are  sufficient. 

With  a  uniform  fall  of  about  1  foot  to  the 
mile  the  altitude  rises  greatly  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  headwaters.  The  climate  of  the  val- 
ley Is  salubrious  and  energizing. 

In  the  lower  river  States  of  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Iowa,  and  Nebraska.  Is  found  one  of 
the  richest  loam  soils  known  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Yields  of  100  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre,  and  other  grains  in  projwrtion.  are 
not  uncommon. 

In  parts  of  the  upper  States,  the  two  Da- 
kotas, Montana,  and  Wyoming,  is  found  a  ' 
m.uch  heavier  soil,  commonly  called  gumbo.  I 
While  the  name  gumbo  is  thotaght  by  some  ' 
to  indicate  a  rather  poor  quality  of  soil,  the  I 
fact  is  that  the  soil  is  one  of  the  most  I 
potent  known  anywhere  in  the  world;  and 
with  proper  moisture  conditions  it  produces  ' 
year  after  year,  without  requirement  of  fer-  i 
tilizatlon.  abundant  yie!ds  of  the  finest  mill-  ! 
Ing  wheat  in  the  world,  and  like  yields  of  ' 
other  grains,  corn,  and  feed  crops.  Native  ' 
grasses  from  this  same  soU,  upon  the  ranges    I 


and  prairies,  were  long  ago  classified  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
being  among  the  mortnutrltious  wUd  grasses 
and  hay  found  any  place  In  the  world. 

The  valley  is  a  natural  habitat  for  live- 
stock, and  from  the  earliest  times  when  it 
was  literally  teeming  with  ntmaerotis  herds 
of  buffalo,  to  the  present  when  it  is  teem- 
ing with  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horses, 
poultry,  and  useful  animals  of  all  kinds.  It 
has  produced  a  wealth  of  food  and  clothing 
raw  materials. 

An  attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  food, 
clothing,  and  industrial  materlaU'  of  all  kinds 
which  the  valley  produces  today  would  ex- 
tend this  address  considerably,  and  would  in 
fact  be  merely  a  catalog  of  most  of  the  raw 
materials  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin 
which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Industry  and 
commerce  of  the  whole  Nation. 

The  valley  is  a  natural  habitat  for  tim- 
ber and  some  of  the  finest  forests  of  the 
NaUon  lie  within  Its  watershed.  Since  the 
prairie  fire  has  been  largely  eliminated  by 
settlement,  fine  groves  of  timber  are  grad- 
ually forming  in  roost  of  the  ravines  and 
low  spots,  and  in  the  valley  bends  of  the 
river. 

Within  the  watershed  are  found  coal,  oil, 
iron,  aluminimi.  tin,  manganese,  feldspar, 
mica,  bentonite,  gold,  silver;  and  in  fact  prac- 
tically all  the  useftil  and  precious  metals  In 
substantial  quantities.  The  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  it  is  that  the  Missouri  valley  comes 
as  near  to  offering  all  the  element*  of  a  self- 
contained  iiulustrial  economy  as  any  place 
in  the  world. 

With  the  foregoing  general  description  In 
mind  it  seems  reasonable  to  predict  that  the 
valley  will  eventuaUy  be  developed  Into  one 
of  the  great  population  and  industrial  areaa 
of  the  world.  To  this  date  very  little  de- 
velopment of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  all  Its  available  benefits  has  been 
made. 

Tne  Fort  Peck  development  in  Montana 
and  the  navigation  Improvement  and  some 
flood  control  structures  from  Slouz  City  to 
St.  Louis  have  been  the  only  Important  de- 
velopment. These  piesent  developments, 
however,  furnish  visible  proof  of  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  future.  The  Port  Peck 
development  alone  shows  that  control  of  the 
river  flow  may  be  maintamed  by  properly 
constructed    and    located   storage  reservoirs. 

The  geography  of  the  river,  with  Its  nar- 
row flood  plain  and  high  banks  in  the  upper 
States,  gradually  changing  to  a  broad  flood 
plain  with  low  banks  In  the  lower  States, 
shows  plainly  that  utilization  of  the  numer- 
ous reservoir  sites  in  the  upper  river  can 
furnish  the  beneflts  of  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion, navigation,  and  power  development  for 
the  entire  valley. 

Twice  in  each  year — once  during  the  spring 
break-up  and  run-off.  and  again  during  the 
June  run-off  from  melting  snow  in  the 
mountains — the  river  rises  to  flood  propor- 
tions and  literally  oceans  of  water  run  off 
Into  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
swelling  an  already  dangerous  flood  problem. 
Such  wa*^er,  after  Eccomplishlcg  its  biannual 
damage  to  life  and  property  along  the  river. 
Is  lost  forever  so  far  as  benefit  to  the  valley 
Is  concerned. 

With  such  nattiral  and  geographic  condi- 
tions, coupled  with  the  already  existing  orcu- 
pstion  and  development  of  the  valley,  it  is 
reasonable  to  predict  that  the  American  pro- 
pensity for  develcpment  and  expansion  and 
the  opportunity  for  post-war  readjustment 
will  carry  cut  a  plan  of  large-scale  develcp- 
ment of  the  entire  river  valley.  This  could 
produce  a  future  corditlcn  approximately  as 
hereinafter  next  described. 

A  scries  of  dams  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
river  ccrld  he  so  spaced  cs  to  Impound  all  the 
vater  v.h!ch  now  runs  off  and  Is  lost  duri:ig 
flood  stages.     Each  of  these  dams  could  be 
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adnpted  to  the  multiple  purpoees  of  aiding 
nav.gation.  flood  control,  irrigation,  and 
power  development. 

They  could  Impound  enough  water  so  that 
during  the  entire  na\igaricn  season  the  chan- 
nel could  be  kept  constantly  at  the  desired 
depth 

They  could  be  so  connected  with  other 
stream.";  and  lake-bed  sites  m  the  valley  that 
rufflcient  water  could  be  diverted  to  insure 
Cofxl  control,  and  at  the  ?ame  time  benc.lt 
the  ."iites  now  lackuig  sufficient  water,  and 
always  insure  to  the  maui  river  system  all  its 
natural  water  condition,  with  a  surplus  for 
navigation  and  Irrigation. 

Each  of  the  dams  coi;Id  also  contain  a 
powfr  development  installation. 

E»:h  could  also  be  adapted  to  irrigation  of 
lo7;er  lands  by  gravity  and  also.  v.hen  prac- 
ticable, to  irrigation  of  higher  lands  from 
water  raised  to  the  necessary  height  by  elec- 
trkal  energy  furnished  by  the  dam.  All 
these  are  entirely  feasible  and  practicable. 
Most  of  the  engineering  data  have  already 
been  gathered  and  most  of  the  plans  have 
been,  drawn   by  capable  engineers. 

The  results  of  such  a  plan  are  of  national 
Importance.  Soon  It  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Nation  for  consideration 
«nd  execution.  The  developments  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  the  Colorado  River  Valley, 
the  Columbia  River  Valley,  and  elsewhere 
are  all  existing  evidence  of  the  feasibility 
and  benefit  of  such  development.  The  pros- 
pects of  Its  being  self-llquldatlng  are  plain. 
The  Impressive  possibilities  of  economic 
and  sociologlc  results  from  such  a  plan  are 
■o  great  that  one  Is  prone  to  exaggeration 
In  considering  them.  It  seems  reasonably 
plain,  however,  that  the  pouring  Into  the 
national  economic  pool  of  the  vast  quantity 
of  electric  energy  which  the  dams  would  pro- 
vide would  tend  to  raise  the  standards  of 
agriculture  and  Industry  at  all  places  within 
reach  of  the  transmission  lines.  It  would 
simply  add  that  much  new-found  power  to 
the  national  total,  and  thereby  should  de- 
crease the  cost  of  the  total.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  It  would  be  a  conservation  move- 
ment, saving  coal,  gas,  and  other  fuels  now 
Used  for  power  purposes. 

So  much  available  power  would  attract 
Industry  to  process  and  manufacture  from 
the  abundance  of  raw  materials  which  the 
valley  can  produce.  The  cities  now  along  the 
river  and  Its  tributaries  would  all  grow  and 
Improve. 

The  Irrigation  possibilities  would  provide 
numerous  new  home  sites,  each  with  a  de- 
pendable production.  They  would  furnish 
acme  available  land  vent  for  an  Increasing 
population  and  for  a  population  returning 
from  war  industries  and  mUltary  service. 

The  navigation  possibilities  would  furnish 
a  supplemental  transportation  system,  adapt- 
able especially  to  slow-moving  freight,  and 
would  connect  practically  all  the  industrial 
regions  along  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  and 
other   rivers  with   those   of   the   Northwest, 
thereby   aiding    in    the    interchange   of   the 
different  kinds  of  agricultural  products  of  the 
Southern  States  and  the  Northwest  States. 
The  flood-control   possibilities  are  a  very 
Important  Item  and  can  be  calculated  with    j 
reasonable   accuracy.    The   security   afforded    I 
to  the  large  cities  and  the  valuable  farm  lands    i 
of  the  lower  river  States  would  add  greatly    • 
to  their  future  development  and  would  save    ' 
property  losses  running  Into  millions  of  dol-    i 
lars  annually.     This  Item  alone  would  con-    1 
tribute  substantially  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
construction  and  maintenance  costs. 

These  results  are  all  possible  and  practi- 
cable. 

Therefore,  it  can  reasonably  be  expected 
that  they  will  be  obtained.  They  should  not 
be  expected  immediately.  A  project  so  vast 
must  come  methodically  and  conservatively. 


I   As  It  does  come,  the  conditions  In  the  valley 

I  will  be  always  ascending.  The  population, 
standards  of  living,  education,  economic,  and 
sociologlc  conditions  will  all  grow  and  im- 
prove. These  are  the  grand  and  attractive 
possibilities. 

;       It  Is  time  to  start   working  for  their  ac- 

^    compllshment. 


The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  19,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  senti- 
mental and  thoughtless  people  are  en- 
deavoring to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act — a  law  that  has 
proven  to  be  the  greatest  bulwark  in  pro- 
tecting our  American  way  of  Ufe.  and 
particularly  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
our  Pacific  Coast  States. 

I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  explain 
the  need  for  and  defend  this  law  in  a 
letter  I  have  addressed  to  a  lady  in  New 
York,  which  is  inserted  herewith  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

June  21,  1943. 

Miss  ROWIAND, 

New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Miss  Rowland:  The  issue  of  Chinese 
exclusion  raised  in  your  letter  of  June  17 
gives  food  for  thought.  No  doubt  you  have 
some  knowledge  of  long  and  sustained  fight 
of  the  people  of  our  Pacific  Coa£t  States  to 
secure  the  passage  of  legislation  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  cheap  Asiatic  labor  and 
must  know  something  of  the  reasons  pre- 
sented at  the  time  In  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. We  can  best  Judge  the  future  by 
the  records  of  the  past. 

In  formulating  and  maintaining  our  na- 
tional policy,  we  should  be  guided  bv  past 
experience. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  ^\sialic  immi- 
gration. I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in 
a  few  quotations  from  the  book  of  Brocks 
Adams  entitled  "Law  of  Civilization  and 
Decay,"  describing  the  effect  of  Asiatic  immi- 
gration on  the  stability  of  the  Roman  Em-  j 
pire  presented  herewith.  | 

•'When  the  Romans  first  emerged  from  the 
mist  of  fable."  i 

"The    husbandmen    who    tilled    this    land    ' 
were  of  the  martial   type.  ' 

"Rome's  strength  did  not  lie  In  her  gen- 
erals, but  in  her  farmers,  who  could  not  be 
crushed  by  defeat."  I 

"The  vigorous  mind  and  the  robust  frame 
which  made  him  victorious  in  battle  were  his  I 
weakness  when  at  peace.  He  needed  costly 
nutriment,  and  when  brought  into  free  eco- 
nomic competition  with  Africans  and  Asiatics 
he  starved." 

"By  conquest  the  countries  inhabited  by 
races  of  a  low  vitality  and  great  tenacity  of 
life  were  opened  both  for  trade  and  slaving. 
and  their  cheap  labor  exterminated  the  hus- 
bandmen of  Italy." 

"The  great  estates  stocked  by  capitalists 
with  eastern  slaves,  who,  at  Rome,  undersold 
all  competitors." 

"Competition  grew  sharper  among  the 
Italians    (Romans)    themselves.    As   capital 


accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  strongest, 
the  poor  grew  poorer  and  pauperism  spread  "' 
■By  the  year  400  distlntegration  was  far 
advanced;  the  empire  was  crumbling,  not  be- 
cause it  was  corrupt  or  degenerate,  but  be- 
cause the  mo.et  martial  and  energetic  race 
the  world  had  ever  seen  had  been  so  thor- 
oughly exterminated." 

"In  th(?  seventh  century  Asiatic  competi- 
tion devoured  the  Europeans  in  the  Levant, 
as  300  years  before  it  had  devoured  the  hus- 
b.mdmen  of  Italy." 

"The  population  sank  fast,  and  bv  717  the 
western  blcod  had  run  so  low  that  an 
Asiatic  dynasty  reigned  supreme." 

In  vie-A-  of  the  demonstrated  effect  of  Asi- 
atic competition  on  the  well-being  of  our 
race  in  the  pas*,  It  is  apparent  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  were  right 
and  we  cannot  now  afford  to  open  our  gates 
to  Chinese  immigration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CoMPTON  I.  WHrrc. 
Member  of  CoJigrcas. 


Papal  Pronouncements  on  Peace 


Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Monday,  June  21,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  United  States  News  of  June  25,  page 
44,  comes  the  following: 

Strikes:  Significant  facts  that  stand  out 
from  a  study  of  final  figures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  on  strikes  that  occurred  in 
1942: 

The  first  year  of  war  brought  a  31  percent 
decline  in  number  of  strikes  compared  with 
1941.  a  preparedness  year.  In  number  of 
workers  involved,  the  decline  was  64  percent 
from  1941,  and.  in  man-days  of  work  lost,  the 
drop  was  82  percent. 

Also:  Strikes  in  1942  were  concentrated 
largely  in  highly  Industrial  States;  the  aver- 
age number  of  workers  Involved  In  each 
strike  was  small;  most  strikes  were  settled 
without  much  delay;  about  one-half  of  the 
strikes  affected  war  work;  wage  Increases 
were  the  principal  i.ssues;  Government  agen- 
cies played  a  more  important  part  in  settling 
strikes  than  in  previous  years. 

Preliminary  figures  for  1943  show  that,  In 
every  one  of  the  first  4  months,  the  number 
cf  strikes  was  greater  than  In  comparable 
month.s  of  1942.  The  following  figures  show 
the  trend: 
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An  even  sharper  Increase  will  be  shown  for 
May  1943.  when  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics gets  the  figures  compiled.  This  Increase 
was  due  to  the  coal  strike  and  large  walk- 
outs In  the  rubber  and  other  war  industries 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  f-om 
the  Chicago  Sun  of  June  21,  1943: 

Papal    Pronouncements    on    Fe.\ce    Ptrr    in 

Book — Last  5  Popes  Covered  in  894-Pagi 

Volume  Peepared  by  Bishops'  Committee 

Dedicated  to  Pope  Plus  XII  with  the  prayer 

that   "peace,    the   work   of   justice,   may   be 

realized   in   ou'   time,"  an  894-page   volume 

containing  the  pronouncements  of  the  last 

5  Popes  on  peace,  war.  and  human  rights  will 

be    released    today,    Archbishop    Samuel    A. 

Btritch  announced  yesterday. 

The  volume,  entitled  "Principles  of  Peace," 
was  prepared  by  the  Bishops'  Committee  on 
the  Popes'  Peace  Points,  of  which  Archbishop 
Btritch  is  chairman.  It  contains  Vatican 
documents  dating  back  to  1878,  which  were 
collected  for  more  than  3  years  and  compiled 
during  the  last  year. 

TTVK    POPES    INCLUDED 

The  peace  pronouncements  of  Popes  Leo 
XITT,  Pius  X,  Benedict  XV,  Plus  XI,  and  Pius 
XII  are  included  in  the  work. 

Archbishop  Strltch  contributed  a  preface 
to  the  book  and  the  Reverend  Harry  C. 
Koenlg,  librarian  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake 
Seminary,  Mundeleln,  who  acted  as  editor, 
has  written  an  introduction.  The  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council  published  the  bock. 

The  keynote  of  the  volume — that  the  next 
peace  must  be  a  lasting  peace — Is  struck  by 
Archbishop  Strltch  In  his  prpface. 

lasting  securitt  urged 

"This  time."  the  archbishop  writes,  "we 
must  make  a  peace  that  will  give  lasting  se- 
curity to  all  nations  and  peoples.  It  Is  hard 
to  contemplate  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  a  failure  at  the  peace  table  when 
victory  comes." 

Quoting  the  statement  of  Pipe  Plus  XII 
after  the  first  aggression  of  the  Axis  Powers 
that  "the  international  problems  involved 
were  by  no  means  insoluble."  he  continues: 

"Despite  all  efforts  to  preserve  peace,  the 
Nazi  party  went  to  war.  It  did  not  conceal 
Its  objective  of  setting  up  by  force  a  new 
world  order  In  which  a  single  nation  would 
dominate  and  the  other  nations  would  be 
mere  tributaries  to  Its  wealth  and  povrer. 

"FOUR   freedoms"  CITED 

"Let  any  student  in  full  calmness  and  Im- 
partiality examine  the  proposal  of  the  Axis 
and  study  the  philosophy  which  inspires  it 
and  he  will  be  compelled  to  conclude  that  it 
holds  no  promise  of  world  peace." 

Contrasting  Axis  aims  with  the  peace  ob- 
jectives of  our  own  country,  namely,  "defense 
of  the  'four  freedoms'  and  the  making  of  them 
the  basis  for  neighborly  international  col- 
laboration," Archbi.shop  Strltch  observes  that 
this  Is  "the  language  of  honest  peacemakers." 

"History  has  bestowed  on  us  a  great,  grave 
world  responsibility."  he  says.  "We  shall  be 
a  mighty  force  at  the  peace  table.  Men  every- 
where are  locking  to  us  to  give  them  a  good 
peace.  We  dare  not  fail.  Eten  in  the  midst 
of  war  we  are  trying  to  make  the  plan  of  a 
peace  which  will  offer  lasting  security.  To 
us  men  look  for  a  genuine  peace  and  we  must 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  give  it  to  them 
when  victory  comes  to  otu  arms,     •     •     • 


"Thcie  must  be  a  deep  understanding  of 
the  ills  which  afflict  our  world,  a  right  evalua- 
tion of  the  problems  of  nations  and  peoples. 
a  fiank  admission  of  past  mistakes,  a  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  scemirg  national  advantages 
beyond  even  the  limits  of  Justice.  Ante- 
cedent to  all  th  s  there  must  be  a  deep  hu- 
mility in  the  nations,  particularly  the  power- 
ful nations,  a  humility  which  Is  Inconsistent 
with  sordid  national  interests  and  frees  the 
mind  to  discover  reality  in  Its  full  propor- 
tions.    •     •     • 

"Nowhere,"  he  adds,  "do  we  find  a  clearer 
statement  of  the  truths,  facts,  and  principles 
which  are  postulates  In  the  making  of  a  good 
peace  than  in  the  statements  of  the  P^pes 
of  our  times.     •     -     • 

"These  statements  strongly  defend  native 
human  rights,  assert  the  dignity  of  man,  in- 
culcate the  social  derivations  from  human 
personality,  defend  against  racists  and  tnb- 
alists  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  vindicate 
the  moral  law  in  all  human  relations,  social, 
political,  and  International;  denounce  the 
usurpation  by  the  state  of  authority  to  dom- 
inate all  human  behavior  under  the  tyran- 
nical claim  that  It  Is  the  sole  source  of  all 
rights,  call  for  the  freedom  and  dignltv  of 
the  family,  and  postulate  Christian  brother- 
hood in  our  dealings  with  all  peoples." 


Jap  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or   MICHIOAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRSSENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21,  1943 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  written  by  Robert 
L.  Norton,  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Post  on  Jime  16, 1943: 

Robert  L.  Norton  Comments 
The  most  effective  way  of  countering  enemy 
propaganda  is  to  recognize  its  essential  truth, 
if  and  when  the  truth  Is  apparent;  then  do 
something  about  It.  There  Isn't  any  doubt 
but  that  the  Japs  have  a  powerful  weapon 
at  tiielr  command  In  fomenting  discord  be- 
twesn  this  country  and  China,  when  they 
emphasize  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  in  our 
immigration   laws. 

JAP    PROPAGANDA 

Typical  of  the  propaganda  which  the  Japs 
are  using  In  the  Orient  is  this  widely  dis- 
tributed leaflet  which  reads: 

"America  is  China's  ally.  Americans  say 
they  love  and  admire  the  Chinese.  But  can 
you  go  to  America,  can  you  beodtne  citizens? 
No.  Americans  do  not  want  you.  They  Just 
want  you  to  do  their  fighting.  Their  Ex- 
clusion Act  names  you  and  says  you  are 
unfit  for  American  citizenship.  If  General- 
issimo Chiang  really  has  influence  in  Amer- 
ica, why  has  he  not  had  this  stigma  erased 
from  American  law?  There  will  be  no  such 
discrimination  against  you  In  the  greater 
east  Asia  coprosperlty  sphere." 

No  sound  argument  has  been  offered  In 
Congress  against  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act. 

All  that  is  sought  under, the  present  pro- 
posal Is  to  amend  the  laws  so  that  China 
shall  be  given  a  yearly  quota  of  107. 

The  figure  of  107  for  China  Is  arrived  at  by 
exactly  the  same  formula  as  the  figure  of 
65.030  for  England  is  arrived  at,  based  on  the 
Census  of  1690.    China  does  not  care  how 


small  her  quota  Is  as  long  as  the  stigma 
against  her  is  romcred. 

It  Is  of  the  highest  Importance  to 
strengthen  ihe  determination  of  China  and 
her  people  to  keep  flp:htlnp  ur.tll  the  United 
N.atlons.  and  more  particularly  the  United 
S:ates.  are  able  to  provide  decisive  military 
ESFlstance. 

As  Admiral  H.  E.  Yarnell.  retired,  cogrently 
points  out,  the  main  attack  en  Japnn  must 
come  from  the  mainland  of  Asia.  This  area 
Is  the  only  one  from  which  air  power  ade- 
quate to  Inflict  serious  or  decisive  damage 
to  Japanese  arsenals  and  munitions  plants 
can  operate  and  from  which  forces  for  the 
Invasion  of  the  main  Japanese  islands  can 
be  based. 

Russian  bases  cannot  be  relied  upon  since 
these  would  probably  be  occupied  by  Jap- 
anese troops  very  soon  after  war  between 
Ru5Sia  end  Japan  began.  This  is  due  to 
the  exposed  position  of  the  Vladivostok  area 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  power- 
ful Japanese  army  in  Manchuria,  which  ren- 
ders the  successful  defense  of  tbl«  area  a 
very  difficult  operation. 

TEST    or    SINCSaiTT 

The  repeal  of  the  Chinese  excltisicn  laws 
would  supplement  the  annulment  of  treaties 
affecting  extra  territoriality  and  special  prlT- 
llege.  Taking  this  action  would  benefit  the 
Allied  cause  Jitst  as  did  the  dissolution  of 
the  Third  Internationale. 

There  can  be  no  peace  In  the  poet-war 
world  unless  there  Is  a  strong  and  stable 
democratic  government  In  China  and  un- 
less the  traditional  friendship  of  that  coun- 
try with  the  United  States  la  maintained. 

This  friendship  will  not  survlTe  If  the  ex- 
clusion laws  are  not  removed.  And  if  for 
no  other  reason,  they  should  be  remored 
in  recognition  of  the  splendid  bravery  and 
endurance  of  this  great  people  who  for  six 
years  have  fought  America's  most  dangerous 
enemy. 


Old  Glory  and  the  New 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiCARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Harold  J.  Wilson,  of  Burlington,  Iowa : 

OLD  CLORT  AND  THE  NXW 

Today  "Old  Glory"  stUl  ia  flying. 

Proud  in  ancient  story. 
But  with  every  soldier's  dying. 

There  must  come  new  glory. 

Then  well  see  a  league  of  nations. 
World  police  and  courts  of  law 

Based  on  global-war  relations. 
Things  our  fathers  never  saw. 

Youth  U  young,  but  we  are  aging. 

Youth  will  lead  this  future  stride 
Forward  through  new  law  and  order. 

Casting  selfishness  aside. 

Freedom  then  from  desolation. 

Freedom  from  all  war  and  fear. 
Freedom — where  men  work  together. 

Freedom— which  all  men  revere. 

So  I  shcut  this  ringing  challenge. 
With  a  pled2e  of  consecration, 

Down  with  future  wars  fcreverl 
Down  with  futile  isolation  1 

—Harold  J.   Wilson. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

•   IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the  Oil 
City  tPa.)  Derrick  of  June  18. 1943: 
nrz  SPEXCH  and  a  na  press 

••The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
on  May  10,  1M3.  gave  to  the  Ffdsral  Ccm- 
inunlcatlons  OimmlMlon  full  authority  to 
determine  what  shall  be  broadcast  over  any 
rcdio  Btatlon.  whether  It  be  news,  drama, 
mu&lc,  comedy,  or  politics.  The  retult  is 
that  a  Government  agency  may  now  abolish 
freedom  of  speech  for  radio. 

"Whether  or  not  freedom  cf  the  press  shall 
be  endangered  by  radios  loss  of  freedom  cf 
»peecb  Is  a  matter  for  the  press  to  decide." 

The  above  paragraphs  are  taken  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  newspaper  editors  of 
Amenca  by  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  decision  endangers  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  speech. 

We  do  not  thlnJt  the  Supreme  Court  had 
such  Intention.  There  Is  nothing  In  the 
Bin  of  Rlghu  that  guarantees  freedom  of 
radio. 

The  broadcasters  of  America  have  received 
from  the  Government,  or  the  people,  price- 
less privileges  which  should  be  used  with 
the  utmost  discretion.  Having  granted  those 
privileges,  the  Government  has  every  right 
to  supervise  their  lise  and  to  protect  the 
public  from  their  abuse.  The  air  does  not 
belong  to  the  broadcasters.  It  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  right  to 
use  it  Is  not  Inherent  in  any  Individual  or 
group.  It  Is  a  license  granted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Once  an  individual  or  group  becomes  the 
owner  of  such  license  it  bsglns  to  capitalize 
this  public  monopoly.  In  the  dissemination 
of  news  the  broadcasters  have  brazenly  com- 
mercialized a  field  filled  by  responsible  news- 
papers sine*  the  birth  of  the  Nation.  Until 
this  court  decision  was  handed  down  there 
was  little  If  any  consideration  by  the  broad- 
casters for  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Tlie  Government,  which  is  the  people,  has 
every  reason  to  be  Jealous  of  the  radio  power 
It  grants.  It  is  a  right  to  use  the  facilities  of 
the  American  people  to  reach  the  ears  of 
millions.  The  possibilities  of  radio  for  good 
or  evil  are  tremendous.  The  Government  has 
every  right  to  know  that  the  news  boing 
broadcast  Is  true  or  false.  It  has  a  right  to 
make  sure  that  the  music,  comedy,  or  drama 
Is  clean  and  constructive  instead  of  fllthy  or 
destructive.  Radio  should  play  no  favorites 
In  politics.  It  should  be  ae  legally  responsi- 
ble in  cases  of  slander  as  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  in  cases  of  libel.  The  Govern- 
ment Is  simply  protecting  the  public  from 
what.  If  willfully  used,  could  be  capable  of 
untold  damage.  This  is  a  commission 
function 

It  is  the  absolute  right  of  any  Individual  or 
group  to  publish  a  newspaper.  It  is  the  ab- 
solute right  of  any  Individual  or  grotip  to  ad- 
dress the  public  Indoors  or  outdoors.  We  do 
not  think  the  Federal  Ccnimunlcatlons  Com- 
mission, acting  in  the  Interest  of  the  public, 
has  any  urge  or  Intention  to  limit  free  speech 
or  a  free  press.  This  is  a  fundamental  Amer- 
ican right.  But  when  the  Government  grants 
•  radio  license  to  one  individual  or  group  and 
denies  it  to  otiier  IndivlduaU  and  groups  who 


may  seek  It,  It  creates  a  property  right  In  that 
license  which  the  llcenj,ee  proceeds  to  exploit 
for  his  own  benefit  and  profit. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Canada  this  power  of 
exploitation    is   granted   sparingly.     Only    a 
small  portion  of  their  radio  time  is  permitted 
to  be  commercialized.     In  the  United  States 
th^    broadcasters,    unless    the    Government 
needs  Its  radio  facilities  for  the  time  tx-irg. 
j    do  as  they  please  with  them.    It  is  lilgh  time 
the    Government    protected    its   own    rights. 
'    which  are  those  of  the  people.    It  has  created 
I    tremendously  valuable  public  privileges  with 
I    no   charge.      If    these    privileges    arc    to    be 
i    granted  to  a  fpw  and  denied  to  the  millions  fif 
people  who  really  own  the  air,  the  licensees 
have  no  right  to  question  the  public  regula- 
tions to  which  these  privileges  are  put. 

In  fact,  commercialization  of  these  privi- 
leges should  be  severely  curtailed  and  fairly 
and  Intelligently  regulated.  In  pursuance  cf 
this  It  Is  not  the  freedom  of  speech  or  frre- 
dom  of  the  press  which  is  Jeopardized  but 
freedom  of  the  air,  which  is  owned  by  the 
public  but  exploited  by  a  few  licensees. 


Destructioo    of    Narcotic    Ring    Accom- 
plished by  Bureau  of  Narcotics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOtnil 

IN  THE  HOUSI    OF  REPRSSENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  the  following  statement  by  the 
Treasury  Department  relative  to  activi- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics: 

Commissioner  of  Narcotics  H.  J  Anslinger 
today  called  the  conviction  of  George  and 
Ellas  Ellopoulos  in  Federal  court  In  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York  a  significant 
accomplisnment  in  the  world-wide  fiirht 
against  lllieit  traflttc  In  narcotics. 

Mr.  Anslinger  branded  the  brothers,  who 
are  Greek  nationals,  the  No.  1  narcotics 
smuggling  combination  of  all  time.  He  ex- 
pressed gratification  that  the  Treasury's  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Customs  had  been  able 
to  assemble  conclusive  evidence  against  the 
pair  when  at  last  they  came  Into  United 
States  Jurisdiction,  more  than  a  decade  after 
their  International  crime  empire  began  to 
crumble. 

The  Ellopoulos  brothers  were  convicted 
late  last  night  by  a  Jury  in  the  court  of 
Jvdge  Mathew  Abrusso  in  Brooklyn  on  an 
indictment  growing  out  of  a  large  seizure 
of  morphfhe  landed  from  the  steamship 
Alesia  in  1030.  The  shipment  consisted  of 
25  cases  labeled  "furs."  but  actually  con- 
taining 17.600  cans  of  narcotics,  worth  a  sub- 
stantial fortune  in  the  traffic  of  that  day: 
and.  at  prices  prevailing  in  the  underworld 
of  today,  millions  of  dollars 

The  prosecution  was  directed  by  United 
States  Attorney  Harold  Maurice  Kennedy 
and  his  assistant,  James  G.  Scileppi. 

International  police  annals  contain  no 
more  fantastic  story  than  that  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Eliopoulos  brothers.  The  "drug 
barons  of  Europe"  reached  a  position  of  vir- 
tual world  monopoly  In  illicit  narcotics  traf- 
fic during  the  years  1929,  1930,  and  1931. 

Mr.  Anslinger  says: 

"The  resurrection  of  this  case  from  the 
comparatively  distant  past  Is  particularly  in- 
teresting in  that  it  affords  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  prodigious  quantities  of  narcotic 


I   druc;s  at  that  time  readily  nvallable  to  the 
I    illicit  traffic   as  compared  with   the  relative 
scarcity   vhich  has  existed  during  the  past 
several  years. 

"It  is  an  eloquent  testimonial  to  the 
marked  pro^'rets  which,  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  prt:,ent  World  War,  had  been  made 
throiu'h  international  cooperation  in  the 
supprcj-.'ion  of  this  traffic." 

In  volume  and  extent  of  operations,  the 
Ellopoulos  brothers  have  never  been  ap- 
proEclied.  In  the  opinion  of  Treasury  nar- 
cotics oiaccrs.  Veritable  tons  of  opium  were 
f mugtjlod  into  China  from  their  European  fac- 
tories, in  addition  to  the  vast  traffic  directed 
at  the  United  States  through  the  machina- 
tions of  the  pair,  who  maintained  a  "front" 
as  bUGlneshmen  and  bimkers. 

By  the  expedient  of  sf-nding  to  prison  one 
after  anothtr  of  the  Eliopoulos  agents  and 
distributors  in  this  country,  and  by  seizure 
after  selru-e  of  costly  contraband  by  cus- 
to.ii.s,  the  Trpasury  officers  undermined  the 
foundation  of  the  smuggling  conspiracy:  but 
the  two  principals  remained  far  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  American  courts. 

In  the  meantime,  world  public  opinion 
wa.s  crystallizing  into  a  crusade  against  this 
nefr.rii  Us  busine.ss.  and  international  coop- 
eration in  Its  suppression  was  developing 
thruugh  the  medium  of  the  League  cf  Na- 
tions w-th  the  United  States  taking  a  leading 
part. 

The  drug  barons,  who  boasted  of  the  friend- 
ship *  kings  and  princes,  finally  felt  the 
heat  They  began  a  flight  across  Interna- 
tional boundaries,  at  first  attempting  to  take 
their  drug  factories  and  their  smuggling 
technique  with  them.  Finally  their  heglra 
b*"came  a  quest  for  sanctuary  only,  and  as 
World  War  No.  2  spread  across  Europe  their 
plight  became  desperate. 

The  Ellopoulos  brothers  had  been  too 
clos->:y  as.=ociated  with  European  politics  as 
well  as  crime,  to  feel  any  emotion  except  ter- 
ror as  the  German  hordes  swept  over  most 
of   the  continent. 

Their  trail  had  led  from  France  to  Ger- 
many, from  Germany  to  the  Balkans  and 
Greece,  and  finally  from  Greece  to  north 
Africa.  There  they  found  an  unfriendly 
haven,  and  the  then  potent  Afrika  Korps 
made  it  a  hazardous  one.  Apparently  the 
possibility  of  prosecution  on  almost  forgot- 
ten charges  In  United  States  courts  held  less 
terror  for  them  than  the  uncertainties  of 
WRr-torn  Europe  and  Africa.  They  fled  to  the 
United  States  in  1941;  and  the  Treasury  of- 
ficers promptly  learned  of  their  presence  and 
proceeded  to  assemble  their  evidence  against 
them. 

Treasury  officers  said  the  list  of  American 
as.'.ociates.  distributors  and  connections  for 
the  Eliopoulos  brothers  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial "directory"  of  American  criminals 
Included  are  such  notorious  figures  as  the 
Newman  (Npiditch)  brothers;  Louis  "Lepke" 
Burhalter.  Samuel  Bernstein.  August  Del 
Graclo,  "Lees"  Diamond,  Arthur  Flegen- 
heimer  ("Dutch"  Schultz).  and  many  others 

Br-rnstein,  now  serving  a  10-year  narcotics 
senter.ce  ard  facing  another  7-year  term  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  present  imprisonment, 
was  a  major  witness  for  the  Government  in 
the  current  trial,  and  several  ether  convicted 
traffickers  also  testified.  Bernstein  testified 
In  detail  as  to  how  the  conspirators  used 
trans-Atlantic  steamers  to  transport  their 
contraband  cargoes,  through  such  devices  as 
fal.se-bottcm.ed  trunks  and  falsely  marked 
packing  boxes  He  told  of  various  trips  to 
Europe  on  which  he  conferred  personally  with 
the  Ellcpoulo5  brothers,  and  was  entertained 
at  lavish  dinners. 

Treasury  officers  said  evidence  obtained  In 
the  Eliopoulos  and  related  cases  disclosed  nu- 
merous instances  of  double-dealing,  double- 
crossing,  and  even  blackmail  among  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  narcotics  traffic  of  the  early 
thirties.    The  Greek  brothers  did  not  hesitate 
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to  see  that  authorities  were  tipped  off  on 
shipments  projected  by  American  traffickers 
who  appeared  to  be  growing  too  powerful  in 
the  trade,  even  when  the  Ellopoulos  combine 
Itself  had  sold  them  the  drugs. 

Both  brothers  testified  In  their  own  defense 
In  the  trial  Just  concluded.  George  denying 
any  part  in  the  narcotics  trade,  while  Ellas 
contended  he  dealt  only  with  the  Orient, 
which,  he  contended,  was  not  Illegal.  An  In- 
teresting point  In  the  case  was  the  successful 
contention  of  the  Government  that  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  did  not  prevent  the  long- 
delayed  prosecution  of  the  pair,  since  they 
had  remained  outside  the  United  States. 

Tribunals  of  justice  are  no  novelty  to  the 
brothers.  They  were  expelled  from  France 
following  lengthy  hearings  more  than  a  dec- 
ade ago.  and  Ellas  had  another  brush,  sub- 
sequently, with  the  law  In  Germany,  when  a 
largj  narcotics  seizure  seemed  to  point  to 
him.  Significant  of  the  potency  cf  interna- 
tional cooperation  was  the  work  of  French. 
British.  Netherlands,  and  German  authorities 
In  keeping  Ellas  Eliopoulos  under  surveil- 
lance during  a  journey  from  Paris  to  London, 
thence  to  Rotterdam  and  on  to  Mannheim, 
Germany,  where  he  was  arrested  in  March 
1932.  Released  on  bail,  Ellas  skipped  to 
Athens. 

There,  late  In  1932.  apparently  feeling  se- 
cure from  prosecution  so  far  bsyond  the 
jurlsdictlcn  of  United  States  courts,  and 
wishing  to  clear  George  of  the  charges  In 
France,  Ellas  n»de  voluntarily  to  Egyptian 
and  American  officers  an  amazingly  frank 
disclosure  of  his  operations.  He  told  of  mak- 
ing a  trip  to  China  with  an  associate  In  1928 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  narcotics  traffic:  of 
learning  that  there  were  large  profits  to  be 
made;  and  of  drawing  up  a  business  agree- 
ment with  a  confederate  in  Tientsin.  He 
returned  to  Paris,  expanded  operations  and 
amassed  a  fortune  In  a  few  years.  This 
statement  was  introduced  as  evidence  in  the 
Brooklyn  trial. 

It  remained  for  a  second  World  War  to 
force  the  brothers  Into  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  country  whose  laws  they  had  fiouted.  and 
last  night's  verdict  in  Federal  court  in 
Brooklyn  suggpsts  that  the  amarlng  story  of 
the  Eliopoulos  brothers  may  have  its  finis 
written  within  United  States  prison  walls. 

The  Federal  jury,  after  hearing  cvidance 
for  2  weeks,  returned  its  verdict  at  11  o'clock 
last  nifht.  Both  brother?  were  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  Harrison  Act  on  two  counts, 
and  in  addition.  Elias  was  convicted  of  ccn- 
spirccy. 

Sentencing  of  the  pair  probably  will  be 
delayed  pending  disposition  of  defense  mo- 
tioris. 
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Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Rev.  Stephen  H.  Fritchman  from  the 
Boston  Herald  of  May  30.  1943: 

Any  article  on  the  Soviet  Union  published 
today  In  American  bocks  or  magazines  aids 
or  injures  the  cause  of  Allied  victcry.  For 
this  reason  the  cavalier  canard,  the  care- 
less half-truth,  or  the  deliberate  effort  to 
divide  the  existing  friendship  between  our 
people  and  those  of  Russia  can  as  surely  play 


Into  enemy  hands  as  sabotage  In  the  factory 
or  black  markets  In  our  commerce. 

Today  we  as  a  people  know  that  the  Amer- 
ican newspaper  can  speed  the  day  of  victory 
for  all  the  democratic  nations  united  against 
aggression  and  fascism.  It  can  also,  by  the 
circulation  of  prejudice,  distrust,  and  fear  of 
our  own  allies  impair  our  unity,  weaken 
our  morale  and  If  not  stepped  by  public 
opinion  lose  us  the  war. 

In  order  to  live  with  any  success  In  a 
world  of  international  relations,  millions  of 
Americans  are  learning  that  you  can  gain 
an  appreciation  of  other  countries  without 
diminishing  in  the  slightest  your  loyalty  tc 
your  own  traditions.  This  problem  appears 
In  all  its  sharpness  In  our  relations  with 
China,  with  BriUin,  with  Latin  America,  and 
Russia.  Rooted  in  the  tradition  of  Jefferson 
and  Tom  Paine,  we  are  planning  to  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  with  other  nations  In  war 
and  peace  tfs  an  essential  condition  for  cltl- 
zsnship  in  the  new  world  which  will  replace 
the  old  one  of  primitive  savagery,  war,  and 
suspicion. 

To  deny  the  reality  of  the  alliance  we  have 
with  Russia,  to  weaken  our  sense  of  Ir.^.- 
ternlty  with  her  millions  of  proven  heroes 
on  battle  front  and  behind  the  line  is  to  play 
the  game  of  Goebbels,  even  though  we  do  It 
unconsciously. 

Those  of  us  who  have  traveled  across 
America  and  seen  her  power  In  factories,  on 
farms  and  tlmberlands,  who  talk  and  live  In 
friendship  with  her  conmion  people  in  shops, 
in  union  halls  and  churches,  have  no  need  to 
fear  another  democratic  nation  and  her 
growing  might.  One  reason,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  In  re- 
cent months  have  stripped  themselves  of 
long-cherished  prejudices  about  Russia  has 
been  the  sense  of  natural  friendship  we  can 
afford  to  have  with  a  nation  of  193,000.000 
people  stretching  across  cne-slxth  of  the  globe 
and  speaking  150  languages  and  dialects;  a 
nation  efficient  in  her  Industry,  united  In  her 
domestic  will,  firm  In  her  pursuit  of  people's 
InctltutloRS  for  the  common  good.  Not  just 
Mr.  Joseph  Davies  and  Mr.  Wendell  Wilikle 
have  discovered  the  vigor  and  youthfulness 
of  the  Soviet  peoples,  but  millions  cf  Ameri- 
cans in  Kansas,  California,  New  England,  and 
elsewhere  who  through  their  newspapers, 
their  radios,  and  their  personal  contributions 
of  medical  supplies  and  clothing  to  the  Rus- 
sian citizens  feel  a  new  bond  of  unity  and 
good  will.  Happily,  to  most  of  us  In  this 
country  it  Is  not  self-abasing  to  admit  and 
rejoice  in  such  an  ally.  It  Is  the  mark  cf 
maturity  as  a  people  that  we  Americans  can 
correct  yesterday's  misinformation  and  re- 
joice in  truth  long  withheld. 

I  have  seen  the  recent  movie  Mission  to 
Moscow.  The  picture  is  controversial  be- 
cause It  deviates  from  a  previous  Impression 
which  had  become  fixed  in  otu-  minds  at  a 
time  ^len  far  fewer  of  the  facts  were  known. 
Ambassador  Davies  recorded  at  the  time  cf 
his  resldenqe  in  our  Embassy  In  Moscow  that 
the  trials  had  established  the  guilt  of  the 
defendants  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  and  he 
recorded  at  that  time  how  a  foreign  am- 
bassador In  Moscow,  equally  convinced  that 
the  trials  were  genuine,  nevertheless  told  him 
that  It  would  be  just  as  well  if  they  could  be 
considered  spurious  abroad.  It  was  the  "just 
as  well"  version  of  the  foreign  ambasfsdor 
which  was  published  abroad  so  effectively 
that  a  film  embodying  Mr.  Davies'  original 
recorded  observatlo  s  now  seems  so  surpris- 
ing that  It  is  considered  controversial.  The 
controversy  followed  a  familiar  pattern.  The 
simple  utterances  of  Soviet  leaders,  the  simple 
act  of  the  fifth-column  activities  termi- 
nated by  the  trials  do  not  appear  sophisti- 
cated enough  for  some  foreign  observers. 
Hidden  meanings  have  to  be  Imagined. 
Riddles  must  be  manufactured.  Unlike  other 
countries,  Russia  cannot  have  had  ordinary 
Quislings.    Similarly,  today  Rufsia  cannot  b3 


thought  to  have  reasonable  statesmen  »wfc<nt 
considered  statements  of  policy. 

When  Btalln  says  "The  policy  ot  beatUl 
hatred  is  alien  to  the  Soviet  people."  he  must 
not  be  thought  to  mean  what  be  says.  That 
would  be  too  simple.  We  must  seek  a  secret 
meaning  in  his  words  until  Stalin  becomes 
no  longer  a  responsible  poUUcal  leader  of  an 
Allied  nation,  but.  rather,  an  oriental  sphinx 
■Immertng  In  an  inscrutable  hatred. 

It  Is  a  sign  of  growing  maturity  that  w« 
are  getting  away  from  the  twin  evils  of  spine- 
lees  appeasement  and  unreasoning  hatred. 
Some  of  our  American  columnists  on  alter- 
nate days  still  credit  Russia  with  a  desire  to 
make  peace  with  Germany  and  a  desire  to 
slaughter  all  Germans.  After  all.  we  In  otir 
own  country  not  long  ago  alternated  between 
a  feeling  that  wc  could  do  business  with 
Hitler  and  that  all  Germans  should  be 
BterUlaed.  Both  of  these  extremes  are  too 
foolish  to  be  adopted  by  either  Russians  or 
Americans,  but  on  a  reasonable  middle  road 
there  are  two  points  that  stand  firm. 

First,  crimes  remain  crimes  and  are  not 
covered  nor  excused  by  the  wearing  of  a  Nasi 
uniform.  The  demand  that  punishment  be 
visited  on  war  criminals  Is  common  not  only 
to  the  Russians  but  to  all  the  people  of 
Europe  and  America  who  have  suffered  Axis 
cruelties  from  the  massacre  of  Rostov  to  the 
execution  of  American  airmen  In  Tokyo.  It 
is  not  a  demand  for  revenge  but  for  Im- 
placable and  Indispensable  jiistlce. 

Second,  the  Fascist  policy  of  plunder  has 
seen  to  it  that  the  destruction  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, medicines,  and  shelter  have  been  con- 
centrated outside  of  Germany.  Our  armies 
of  liberation  wUl  meet  shivering  multitudes 
whose  food  and  blankets  have  been  taken 
for  the  service  of  the  German  Reich.  They 
will  demand  physical  resUtution  of  the  stolen 
goods,  of  the  ruined  homes  and  factories 
from  Prance  to  Russia,  not  as  a  demand  of 
revenge  but  of  survival  and  justice.  It  is 
just  and  right  for  Christians  to  plan  for  the 
relief  of  German  populations.  We  must 
never  forget  after  the  war  our  moral  obliga- 
tion to  send  for  every  ton  of  goods  going  to 
Germany  several  tons  to  the  areas  cf  Ger- 
man devasution.  Tnese  are  world  problems 
calling  for  the  strengthening  of  world  good 
will  on  a  basis  of  justice.  Discussing  them 
in  terms  of  hatred  and  revenge  ascribed  to  our 
allies,  or  in  secret  designs  Imputed  either  to 
the  people  of  Britain  or  Buasia  would  weaken 
our  pursuit  cf  the  goal. 

For  all  cur  differences  In  politics.  In  eco- 
nomic practice,  and  In  social  custom  we  talk 
a  common  language  of  democracy.  Ameri- 
cans have  long  since  learned  the  need  for 
give  and  take  within  our  own  Nation  between 
fharply  divergent  social  and  economic  habits 
represented  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

Nothing  is  more  of  a  disservice  to  United 
Nations  unity  and  swift  victory,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  post-war  understanding,  than  per- 
petuating the  myth  U  Russia's  secret  war 
alms,  often  described  as  "the  Oriental  enigma 
cf  Josef  Stalin."  Many  Americans  today  pro- 
foundly wish  our  own  war  alms  had  been  as 
clearly  stated  as  the  Soviet  Union's.  For 
those  who  choose  to  find  them  with  but  a 
modicum  of  searching,  they  stand  clear  and 
bold.  Probably  the  clearest  is  Stalin's  order 
of  the  day  in  1941:  "We  have  not  nor  can 
we  have  £uch  war  alms  as  the  selztire  of  for- 
eign territories  or  the  conquest  of  other 
peoples,  irrespective  of  whether  Eurcpean 
peoples  and  territories  or  Asiatic  peoples  and 
territories,  including  Iran,  are  concerned. 
Our  first  aim  Is  to  liberate  our  territories 
and  our  peoples  from  the  German  Nazi  yoke. 
"Wc  have  not  nor  can  we  have  such  war 
alms  as  the  Imposition  of  cur  will  and  our 
regime  on  the  Slavic  and  other  enslaved  peo- 
ples of  Ettrcpe  who  are  waiting  for  our  help. 
Our  aim  Is  to  help  these  pecple  in  th-'lr 
struggle  for  liberation  from  Hitler's  tyranny. 
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»nd  then  to  accord  them  the  possibility  of 
arranging  their  lives  on  their  own  land  hs 
they  think  Gt,  with  absolute  freedom.  No 
Interference  of  any  kind  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  other  nations. 

"Russia's  first  aim  la  to  free  her  own  terri- 
tory, and  the  second  aim  Is  to  free  the  en- 
slaved peoples  of  Europe  and  then  allow 
them  to  decide  their  own  fate  without  any 
outside  Interference  in  their  internal  af- 
fairs." National  survival  and  integrity,  the 
right  to  order  their  internal  society  as  they 
choose  to  do  under  their  own  constitution, 
is  their  basic  war  aim  for  him  who  runs  to 
read  at  will 

It  has  been  said  that  hatred  is  the  key  to 
Russia  today.  Hatred  of  the  Fascist  in- 
vader there  is  In  Europe  today — not  o.nly  In 
Stalingrad,  but  In  Antwerp.  Prague.  Paris, 
and  The  Hague.  It  is  the  Inevitable  cre- 
'  ation  of  a  total  war  and  only  the  swift  ces- 
sation of  this  war  In  democratic  victory  can 
possibly  end  its  growth.  Division  between 
allies  postpones  and  Jeopardizes  this  victory. 
A  failure  to  build  now  confidence  and  normal 
international  relations  with  Russia  will  bring 
the  war  to  our  own  shores  where  the  same 
pestilence  of  hatred  will  Infect  us — and  to 
the  same  degree.  Hatred  Is  one  key  to  Rus- 
sia. Greece,  France.  Britain — but  to  none 
more  than  another.  War  breeds  hate  as 
every  front-line  soldier  knows,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  our  President  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  United  Nations  seek  by 
every  possible  device  the  termination  of  the 
war  In  unconditional  surrender  as  soon  as 
fiesh  and  blood  can  bring  this  end  to  pass. 

Premier  Stalin  has  stated  very  pointedly, 
"Occasionally  the  foreign  press  engages  in 
prattle  to  the  effect  that  the  Red  Army's 
aim  is  to  exterminate  the  German  people 
and  destroy  the  German  state.  This  is.  of 
course,  a  stupid  lie  and  a  witless  slander 
against  the  Red  Army.  The  Red  Army  has 
not  and  cannot  have  such  Idiotic  alms.  The 
Red  Army's  alms  are  to  drive  out  the  Ger- 
man occupants  from  our  country  and  liber- 
ate Soviet  soil  from  the  German  Fascist 
InvadcxB. 

"It  ts  very  llkaly  that  the  war  for  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Soviet  land  will  result  In  oust- 
ing or  destroying  Hitler's  clique.  We  should 
welcome  such  an  outcome.  But  It  would  be 
rtdiculoua  to  Identify  Hitler's  clique  with  the 
German  people  and  the  German  state.  His- 
tory shows  that  Hitlers  come  and  go.  but 
the  German  people  and  the  German  state 
remain." 

There  1«  no  clear  reason  for  interpreting 
this  Into  meaning  the  opposite  than  there 
would  be  for  interpreting  the  clear  state- 
ments of  our  leaders  at  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  Casablanca  conferences. 

In  the  United  Nations  today,  and  after 
the  war  also,  religion  will  serre  as  a  bond 
or  a  barrier  according  to  our  own  use  of 
intelligence  and  imagination.  The  day  of 
religloiis  monopolies  is  over  if  the  eleven 
living  rellgtona  in  the  world  are  to  exist  side 
by  side  without  strife  and  bloodshed.  The 
second  freedom,  that  of  religion,  includes 
the  freedom  to  define  and  practice  religion 
In  a  great  variety  of  ways.  I  for  one  agree 
with  Dr.  Frederick  May  Hiot.  president  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  in  his 
Judgment  that  in  Russia  "what  we  failed 
to  understand  was  that  religion  Is  a  much 
bigger  thing  than  any  of  its  particular  mani- 
festations, and  that  a  people  could  reject  all 
the  Ideas,  theories,  customs,  and  forms  of 
organization  which  either  they  or  we  had 
associated  with  religion  without  rejecting 
religion  Itself.  All  men  tend  to  identify  re- 
ligion with  their  particular  forms  through 
which  their  own  religion  has  been  trans- 
mitted and  nurtured,  and  It  is  true  that 
religion  necessarily  has  to  make  use  of  such 
particular  forms.  But  it  is  erroneous  to  let 
ourselves    believe    that    any    forms    have   a 


monopoly  of  religion."  But  whether  lie  be 
correct  or  not,  the  Russian  people  must 
share  the  same  right  we  In  America  possess, 
that  cf  taking  or  leaving  religion  according 
to  our  private  Judgment  and  to  keep  it  oui 
of  statecraft.  Tlie  Russians  learned  this 
rule  from  cur  own  Thomas  JeiTerson.  In  an 
open  encounter  Christianity  can  take  care 
of  Itself  and  the  testimony  of  Miss  Bourke- 
Whlte,  Miss  Curie,  Mr.  Albert  Rhys  Williams, 
Mr.  Davies,  and  many  others  is  united:  Rus- 
sians are  free  to  practice  their  religion  with- 
out Interference  so  long  as  it  does  not  en- 
croach upon  the  freedom  of  others  to  reject  it. 


The  World's  Largest  Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    MICHIG.*N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  of  Representative.^. 
H.  R.  2996.  is,  without  doubt,  the  largest 
single  appropriation  bill  ever  presented 
to  a  legislative  body  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  an  astronomical  sum,  so 
colossal  as  to  be  beyond  human  compre- 
hension. We  are  a.sked  to  appropi'aie 
$72,000,000,000  for  the  Military  EsLib- 
lishment  of  the  Nation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1944.  This  gigantic  sum 
is  four  times  the  i  jial  expended  by  the 
War  Departmen*  for  all  purposes  in 
World  War  No.  1.  It  represents  ap- 
proximately one-c.uarter  of  the  a.sse.ssed 
valuation  of  all  property  in  the  United 
States  in  1938.  It  is  nearly  three  times 
the  amount  of  all  invested  capital  in  the 
railroads  of  the  country.  The  figures 
are  almost  unbelievable.  They  stagger 
the  imagination  and  forecast  the  heavy 
burden  which  this  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations must  bear.  The  cause  for  the 
major  part  of  this  enormous  expendi- 
ture is  the  relentless  god  of  war. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  national  debt 
at  the  end  of  this  war  will  be  $350,000,- 
000.000 — an  all-time  world's  record.  This 
Is  equivalent  to  and  more  than  the  en- 
tire national  wealth  in  1940.  In  this  year 
of  1943  we  expect  62  percent  of  our  na- 
tional income  will  be  spent  for  war.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  global  war  as  colossal 
as  the  sums  of  money  we  appropriate  to 
wage  it.  It  is  a  life-and-death  struggle. 
The  destiny  of  our  coimtry  is  at  stake. 
The  effort  of  mankind  to  be  and  remain 
free  is  in  issue.  All  for  which  we  stand 
as  a  nat;cn  will  survive  if  we  win  and 
perish  if  \:^  lose  this  terrible  conflict.  We 
must  not  lOf.e,  we  will  not  lose,  the  war. 
United  we  ^tand  and  united  we  shall  win  ' 
no  matter  -/hat  the  cost  may  be.  Stu- 
pendous cj  this  sum  is,  I  shall  support 
it  and  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
I  believe  that  it  will  have  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  entire  membership  of  this 
House.  Let  our  enemies  understand  that 
the  American  people  are  united  and  de- 
termined to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
home  and  country  and  every  sacred  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  freedom  under  which 
we  live. 


What  a  contrast  our  day  and  age  pre- 
sents in  the  financial  history  of  the  Na- 
[  tion.  Fifty  years  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  birth  of  the  Nation,  the 
Federal  Government  paid  a  dividend  to 
the  States  out  of  a  surplus  in  the  National 
Trea.sury.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
will  owe  $2,650  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
as  his  or  her  share  of  the  anticipated 
national  debt.  This  means  that  the  aver- 
age American  family  of  four  will  owe 
$10,600  as  its  proportionate  share  of  such 
debt. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  statement  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  appearing 
on  page  4  of  the  report  on  this  bill,  I  be- 
lieve, represents  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  membership  of  the  House  and  the 
people  of  the  country,  namely — 

Everyone  is  determined  that  the  armed 
services  .'•hall  have  every  dollar  essential  for 
the  early  attainment  of  an  unconditional 
tuneiider  of  all  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

In  2  years  the  Army  has  had  an  un- 
precedented growth  from  1.350,000  men 
on  June  30.  1941.  to  6,500.000  in  June 
1943.  Before  the  end  of  this  year  it  is 
expected  to  reach  7.500,000  men.  This 
represents  but  one  arm  of  our  mon.strous 
war  machine,  but  it  also  indicates  the 
vast  sums  of  money  reqifired  to  support 
the  war  effort  of  the  Nation. 

Let  us  pass  this  bill  today  and  give 
Rome.  Berlin,  and  Tokyo  to  understand 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
ready  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
necessary  to  maintain  our  country,  our 
institutions,  and  our  American  way  of 
life. 
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Our  Soldiers  and  the  Sporting  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
that  most  of  our  men  in  the  armed  forces 
of  our  country  love  sports,  and  they 
yearn  for  news  about  American  sport- 
ing events.  The  War  Department  states 
that  our  boys  overseas  have  made  a  de- 
mand for  short  wave  broadcasts  of  base- 
ball and  football  contests  back  home, 
and  for  more  news  publications  relating 
to  sporting  events.  This  is  a  great  mo- 
rale builder  for  our  servicemen.  To  ac- 
commodate our  boys  overseas  and  still 
comply  with  postal  regulations,  Mr.  J. 
G.  Taylor  Spink,  manager  of  The  Sport- 
ing News,  an  international  sports  weekly 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  compiled  an  over- 
seas edition  that  is  distributed  by  the 
Special  Service  Division  A.  S.  P.,  War  De- 
partment, to  our  boys  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  from  various  polls  taken,  we 
find  our  boys  digest  every  word  of  The 
Sporting  News.  We  salute  Mr.  J.  G.  Tay- 
lor Spink  and  The  Sporting  News  for  the 
splendid  contribution  in  time  of  war. 
This  is  another  boost  for  sports  and  helps 
prove  that  it  is  a  vital  factor  in  our  all- 
out  war  effort. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNEH 

^  or    MICBICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Government  of 
Finland  paid  another  installment  of  \ts 
World  War  No.  1  debt  to  the  United 
States.  This  might  be  construed  as  a 
gesture  of  wartime  expediency  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  and  has  been 
the  consistent  and  established  policy  of 
Finland  to  pay  up  this  debt  ever  since  the 
date  it  was  incurred.  A  policy,  inci- 
dentally, which  has  made  the  position  of 
Finland  unique  among  the  World  War 
No.  1  debtors  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Finns  are  outstanding 
in  their  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  the 
United  States  but  at  the  same  time  they 
have  every  reason  and  justification  for 
being  proud  of  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  their  mother  country.  Finland, 
through  no  fault  of  its  own.  has  been  in 
a  desperate  situation  all  through  this 
war,  besieged  as  she  has  been  from  all 
sides  by  forces  determined  to  destroy  her 
national  existence.  She  has  been  the  in- 
nocent victim  of  European  political 
intrigue. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  by  Ihe  peo- 
ple of  this  country  who  have  such  basic 
admiration  for  the  people  of  Finland 
that  our  mutually  friendly  relationship 
will  continue;  and  that  time  will  enhance 
the  historic  friendliness  which  has  al- 
ways existed  between  our  Governments. 

I  think  I  voice  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  Americans,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  say  that  Finland  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  and  just  peace.  And  I  think  it  is 
the  moral  duty  of  our  Government  to 
intercede  in  Finland's  behalf  at  the  peace 
table  to  the  end  that  her  democratic  gov- 
ernment may  remain  free  of  encroach- 
ment at  the  hands  of  any  other  nation. 

As  evidence  of  the  loyal  and  patriotic 
feeling  of  the  Finnish  people  of  this 
country.  I  include  in  my  remarks  a  state- 
ment received  from  the  Suomi  Synod 
Conference  of  Michigan,  recently  held  at 
Marquette,  Mich.: 

6uoMi  Stnod.  Confeeekcx  or  Michigam. 

Ishpemmg,  Mich.,  June  7,  IH43. 
Hon.  John  B    Bennett, 

Congressman.  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sis:  Delegates  assembled  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Micliigan  district  of 
the  Suomi  Synod  (aL&o  known  as  the  Finnish 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America)  at 
Marquette,  Mich  ,  May  28-20.  1943,  represent- 
ing 65  congregations  with  a  total  memt>«r- 
ehlp  of  approximately  13.000.  decided  to  send 
you  an  expression  of  their  sincere  satis- 
faction concerning  the  sympathetic  and 
friendly  relations  of  cur  country  with  the 
Republic  of  Finland  in  these  trying  times, 
and,  further,  an  expression  of  their  deep  de- 
sire and  humble  prayer  that,  in  spite  erf  the 
difficult  present  situation  and  much  agita- 
tion to  the  contrary,  our  country  would  con- 
tinue to  retain  peaceful  relations   with  this 


little  democracy  of  the  North,  which  haa  been 
forced  Into  the  poslUon  In  which  It  now  Is 
through  circumstances  beyond  Us  control. 
We  wlU  appreciate  yotir  efforts  and  Influence 
In  this  matter 

Cail  J.  Takmuckn, 

President. 

JOHK    E.  HATTtTLA. 

Vtee  President. 
Altxandeh  G.  Tamhinxn. 

Secretarff. 


Legislation  by  Hysteria 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  CIOSCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CRj>,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
21.  1943: 

LSCISLATION   BT    HTSTKKIA 

Because  Mr.  Elmer  Davla  made  some  Ill- 
considered  remarks  in  a  speech  last  Monday 
.was  certainly  no  adequate  reason  why  the 
Houib,  in  its  long  and  superheated  session 
on  Friday,  should  vote  Impetuously  to  smash 
the  domestic  division  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  and  so  go  far  to  wreck  the  whole 
machinery  painfully  created  to  bring  some 
kind  of  sense  and  order  Into  news  and  publi- 
cation policies  in  wartime.  This  is  legisla- 
tion by  hysteria,  not  headwork.  The  gentle- 
men seemed  to  have  only  a  very  confused 
idea  of  what  they  were  doing.  "The  Ameri- 
can press  needs  no  Dr.  Goebbels,"  one  of  them 
exclaimed;  another  hotly  declared  that  Mr. 
Davis  Is  "not  the  man  to  coordinate  the 
press  and  radio  of  the  United  SUtes  If  he 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
Incompetent."  But  Mr.  Davis  is  not  even 
remotely  a  Dr.  Goebbels;  It  is  not  his  function 
to  coordinate  or  control  the  press  of  this 
coimtry,  and  he  would  certainly  not  succeed 
If  he  should  try  it.  The  American  press  can 
very  well  take  care  of  Itself.  But  It  cannot 
regard  without  dismay  some  of  the  other 
consequences  of  this  drastic  destruction  of 
his  OflSce. 

The  domestic  division  of  the  OlBce  of  War 
Information  has  done  some  foolish  things, 
it  has  made  some  mistakes  and  it  has  mani- 
fested some  tendencies  which  may  lend  color 
to  the  congressional  suspicions  and  hostili- 
ties. It  has  also  done  valuable  work  in 
damming  the  former  floods  of  unregulated 
Government  precs-agentry.  in  controlling 
the  outpourings  of  conflicting  and  confusing 
speeches  by  vocal  public  officials,  in  generally 
reducing  the  original  information  chaos 
Its  field  offices  have  avoided  duplication  and 
more  local  confusion  among  the  clashing 
governmental  agencies.  It  has  an  essential 
function  in  providing  domestic  news  for  Its 
own  overseas  branch.  And.  most  important 
of  all.  It  has  by  patience  and  good  sense 
done  a  great  deal  to  inculcate  into  the  mili- 
tary services  an  understanding  of  the  vital 
Importance  of  keeping  the  public  Informed 
and  a  better  Idea  of  how  to  do  it.  The 
steady  Improvement  in  the  news  policies  of 
the  services  Is  largely  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  was 
created  and  a  man  of  Mr.  Davis'  integrity  and 
knowledge  placed  at  its  bead. 

Most  of  the  press  supported  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
because  the  need  for  these   things  was  so 


uigent.  For  the  same  reason,  to  kick  thla 
all  out  of  the  window  in  an  afternoon  can 
scarcely  be  rt^rded  as  an  act  of  statesman- 
ship. Neither,  perhaps,  can  one  so  regard 
some  of  Mr  Davis'  Irritated  replies  to  tbe 
preemptorlness  of  tbe  House.  Ultimately, 
the  Office  of  War  Information  and  Its  bead 
must  stand  or  fall  by  their  ability  to  retain 
the  coimtrys  confidence  in  their  imparUality 
and  common  sense.  But  that  is  no  reason 
for  treating  this  very  Important  aspect  of 
our  organization  for  war  as  If  it  were  a  piece 
of  hot-weather  politics.  The  whole  episode 
is  only  anotho'  example  of  that  Impatience. 
ill  temper,  pettiness,  and  inability  to  keep 
the  great  ends  clear  from  which  the  coun- 
try seems.  In  this  moment  of  comparative 
pause  upon  th?  battle  fronts,  to  be  suffering. 
It  Is  an  unworthy  example,  and  the  S-nate 
should  by  all  means  rescue  the  House  from 
its  haste.  If  the  Office  of  War  Information 
needs  .-'.mendment  it  should  be  done  with  far 
more  care  than  this. 


Office  of  Price  AdsiniftralioB  Removes 
Pleasure-DriTkg  Restriction  for  Kinfs- 
toB  Trip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NTW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  21,  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  amazed  when  I  picked  up  the 
Saugerties  (N.  Y.)  Dally  Post  under  date 
of  Priday,  June  11, 1943,  to  see  published 

therein  this  notice: 

RESTRICTION    REMOVED     FOR    TRIP    TO    KINGSTON 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
is-sued  an  order  removing  the  pleasure  driv- 
ing restrictions  for  those  from  Saugerties  de- 
siring to  attend  the  ceremonies  at  Kingston 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  removal  of  tbe 
ban  applies  for  the  occasion  ooly,  and  the 
0£Boe  of  Price  Administration  instructs  those 
using  cars  to  go  to  Kingston  Saturday,  to 
carry  as  many  passengers  as  their  car  will  ac- 
commodate. Secretary  of  the  TYeasury  Mar- 
ge nthau  and  other  dignitaries  will  be  at 
Kingston  tomorrow  to  deliver  an  address  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Kingston  Treasury  flag. 

I  know  that  Ulster  County  is  one  of 
the  important  agricultural  counties  and 
one  where  the  farmers  have  been  terrifl- 
calJy  hit  by  the  gasoline  restrictions. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  counties 
where  the  failure  to  get  stiflacient  gaso- 
line for  farm  machinery  Is  greatly  handi- 
capping the  fanners  in  their  effort  to 
produce  for  the  war.  The  employees 
in  the  defense  industries  have  been  held 
to  strict  accoimtabllity  for  every  ounce 
of  gasoline  used  by  them  in  going  to  and 
from  work.  Yet  It  appears  from  this 
article  in  the  Post  that  the  O.  P.  A.  does 
not  hesitate  to  lift  the  restrictions  when, 
by  so  doing,  it  will  serve  a  ix>UticaI  pur- 
pose. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Indignation 
on  the  part  of  the  public  should  rise 
to  white  heat  at  such  a  display  of  New 
Deal  arrogance  In  the  improper  use  of 
its  dictatorial  power  through  the  O.  P.  A. 
The  citizens  of  this  country  may  not  be 
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saying  much,  but  they  are  doing  a  pow- 
erful lot  ol  thinking,  and  sooner  or 
later  they  will  demand  an  accounting 
from  the  new  dealers,  who  feel  that  they 
are  the  masters,  and  not  the  agents,  of 
a  free  people. 

I  resent  the  charge  constantly  made 
by  the  admini.-^tration  that  the  honor 
sy.slem  will  not  work,  so  far  as  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  concerned.  I  maintain 
that  the  honor  system  will  work  in  every 
demand  that  is  made  to  prosecute  thif 
war  to  a  quick  and  final  conclusion  if. 
and  when,  this  administration  will  set 
the  example. 


Civil  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or    ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pendin"  civil  aeronautics  bill,  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  con- 
tains many  provisions  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  the  poet -war  welfare  of 
America's  civil  aviation. 

It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  bill  may  be 
speedily  adopted  in  order  that  the  in- 
dustry may  know  as  soon  as  possible 
what  will  be  the  legal  conditions  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  it  must  make  its 
past -war  plans. 

With  each  day  in  the  development  of 
our  wartime  aviation  it  become.s  clearer 
that  civil  aviation  will  grow  to  be  one 
of  our  largest  and  most  important  indus- 
tries after  the  war.  Whatever  its  size, 
however  its  significance  in  terms  of  both 
national  defense  and  commercial  pros- 
perity will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  num- 
bers of  people  employed  or  the  capital 
invested  in  the  industry. 

Beyond  any  question,  civil  aviation 
will  open  a  new  domain  having  an  effect 
upon  our  national  habits  and  way  of 
life  just  as  important  as  were  the  effects 
flowing  from  the  opening  of  the  West 
in  the  days  of  the  pioneers. 

Wlunher  the  full  development  of  the 
Industry  takes  ten  or  twenty  or  a  hun- 
dred years,  the  domain  which  it  will  open 
is.  in  phy.sical  terms  alone,  far  greater 
than  the  area  laid  open  to  our  forefathers 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  or  any  other  of  the 
great  explorers.  For  that  domain  liter- 
ally is  as  broad  as  the  continent  itself 
and  reache.s  higher  into  the  heavens  than 
the  eyes  of  man  can  see  even  in  a  cloud- 
less sky.  The  domain  is  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  air  space,  three  dimen- 
sional in  mea>ure.  limitless  in  extent. 

For  all  that  we  now  know  there  may 
one  day  be  great  floating  hotels  between 
which  commerce  can  be  conducted  with- 
out ever  setting  foot  on  earth.  Such  a 
possibility  is  no  more  fantastic  today 
than    the    possibility    of    floating    aii- 


dromes  in  the  ocean  may  have  seemed  a 
decade  ago.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
we  have  seen  seriously  proposed  a  trans- 
Atlantic  air  line  based  upon  great  float- 
ing seadromes  at  convenient  points  in 
mid-Atlantic.  We  may  not,  in  our  life- 
time, see  air  terminals  in  the  air  space, 
but  the  possibilities  of  aviation's  develop- 
ment are  so  limitless  that  we  need  not 
close  our  eyes  even  to  figments  of  the 
imagination. 

In  civil  aeronautics  legislation  it  has 
been  the  habit  of  the  Congress  to  act 
with  an  eye  to  the  future.  It  i.s  true  that 
we  cannot  now  hope  to  formulate  a  body 
of  law  which  we  may  be  sure  will  fit  con- 
ditions a  hundred  years  hence.  But  we 
can  and  should  look  forward  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  humble  ability.  We  did  so  in 
1926  with  extraordinary  succe.ss.  We  did 
so  again  in  1938  with  even  more  success. 
But  at  no  time  than  the  present  has  it 
been  more  important  and  more  timely 
that  we  take  another  look  forward  for 
civil  aviation.  Aviation  is  movinc  so 
rapidly  that  unless  we  make  necessary 
revisions  in  our  legislation  today  for  the 
industry's  immediate  future  this  body 
may  suddenly  find  that  it  has  lagged  be- 
hind the  forward  march  of  the  art. 

Furthermore  we  owe  it  to  our  coun- 
try to  take  steps  promptly  to  provide  fm- 
aviation  the  necessary  legislative  ad- 
justments. As  I  said,  the  industry  must 
be  informed  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment concerning  the  legislative  condi- 
tions to  be  laid  down  for  it  in  order  that 
it  may  proceed  to  plan  with  confidence 
for  its  post-war  expansion.  We  cannot 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  war — we  can- 
not wait  until  next  year— we  must  do 
our  part  nov/  so  that  the  administrative 
agencies  of  government  on  the  ont- 
hand,  and  private  manatiement  on  the 
other,  can  begin  immediately  to  lay 
their  plans  for  the  task  aliead  of  them. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  after  the 
last  war  our  Government  Iai;ged  in  the 
development  of  aviation.  An  enemy 
nation,  vanquLshed  and  seemingly  pros- 
trate, blessed  with  none  of  the  resources 
of  our  own  people,  was  able  by  our  in- 
action, to  leap  ahead  of  us.  Hardly  had 
the  armistice  been  .«ip;ned  in  1918  than 
eager  and  scheming  minds  beyond  the 
Rhine  set  to  work  to  find  in  civil  aviation 
an  outlet  for  their  national  aspirations. 
Through  glider  clubs  and  other  similar 
organizations,  private  flying  wa.-;  en- 
couraged and  grew  rapidly  in  Germany 
as  early  as  1920.  Commercial  aviation 
ventures  were  immediately  projected 
with  reverberations  which  soon  were 
felt  in  South  America.  We  must  never 
forget  that  the  extremely  strong  place 
which  had  been  won  by  Axis  aviation  in- 
terests in  South  America  by  the  time 
this  war  broke  out  was  the  result  of  fore- 
sight and  diligent,  persistent  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  which  began  almo.st 
before  the  Versailles  conference  had  been 
assembled. 

In  the  post-war  world  to  come  we  can- 
not afford  to  lag.  We  must  be  ready  to 
move  forward  purposefully  and  energet- 
ically without  delaying  for  a  single  in- 
stant. 


But  our  economy  based  on  American 
principles  calls  for  initiative  on  the  part 
of  private  management.  In  the  last 
analysis,  as  long  as  we  adhere  to  the 
chen.-hed  principles  of  our  forefathers,  it 
mu>t  be  private  enterprise  which  devel- 
ops our  civil  aviation.  The  role  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  provide  the  conditions 
under  which  the  job  of  private  manage- 
ment can  be  done  most  effectively. 

That  is  why  the  Congress  must  act 
and  act  soon  to  provide  the  necessary 
legislation.  That  is  why  private  man- 
agement must  be  enabled  soon  to  make 
its  plans  for  the  days  to  come.  If  after 
this  war  America  is  not  to  be  guilty  of 
tlie  delay  and  the  vacillation  occurring 
after  the  last  war,  private  management 
must  be  afforded  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress  with  the  legislative  foundation 
upon  which  it  is  to  build. 

I  do  not  now  have  the  time  to  review 
all  the  provisions  of  the  pending  civil 
aeronautics  bill.  But  illustrative  of  the 
foresight  which  has  gone  into  its  prep- 
aration is  the  very  important  provision 
for  airport  zoning.  No  problem  cries 
more  loudly  for  foresighted  action  than 
does  that  of  assuring  the  proper  protec- 
tion to  airport  approaches.  Unless 
means  are  afforded  to  assure  that  the 
aerial  approaches  to  airports  will  not  be 
unrea.sonably  obstructed  by  adjacent 
structures,  and  unless  those  means  are 
provided  now.  we  may  very  well  find  that 
a  few  years  hence  we  will  be  faced  with 
a  problem  of  such  staggering  propor- 
tions as  to  be  well  nigh  bankrupting. 
For  if  we  continue  to  leave  unregulated 
the  erection  of  structures  in  the  vicinity 
of  airports  throu;;hout  the  land  we  may 
soon  iiave  a  condition  which  it  will  cost 
bilhons  to  correct.  Prudent  action  to- 
day, moreovt^r,  will  not  only  .save  us  the 
expenditure  of  staggering  sums  in  the 
future  but  will  also  protect  the  life  and 
limb  of  you  and  me  and  of  our  children 
who  in  the  au-  age  of  tomoi'row  will  be 
u.sin'-;  aviaiiun  as  an  ordinary  means  of 
travel. 

There  recently  occurred,  near  the 
crreat  Chicayo  airport,  a  tragic  accident. 
horrible  in  its  proportions.  An  Army 
bomber  com.m"  in  to  land  at  the  airport 
ran  squarely  into  a  huge  gas  tank  rising 
nearly  500  feet  into  the  air  on  the  ap- 
proach pathway.  That  bodies  were 
burned  beyond  recognition  as  a  result 
of  liie  fearful  explosion  is  only  a  grue- 
some detail  which  underlines  the  urgent 
need  for  preventing  any  such  senseless 
tragedy  in  the  future. 

Prior  to  this  accident  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
had  already  inquired  into  this  very  con- 
dition and  had  drafted  the  provision  for 
airport  zoning  which  will  be  included  in 
the  bill  soon  to  be  offered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  House. 

In  the  testimony  before  our  committee 
one  witness  predicted  the  happening  of 
this  very  accident  under  the  very  con- 
ditions which  did  in  fact  occur.  In  re- 
reading the  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee in  the  light  of  what  happened, 
one  is  struck  by  the  coincidence  between 
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the  prophecy  made  and  the  horrible 
event.  At  the  end  of  my  remarks  I  am 
inserting  a  newspaper  item  telling  of  the 
accident  and  quoting  from  the  testi- 
mony I  have  referred  to. 

This  unfortunate  tragedy  illustrates 
the  point  I  wish  to  make,  the  need  for 
speedy  adoption  of  legislation  looking 
forward  to  building  constructively  for 
the  future  of  civil  aviation.  With  each 
new  load  of  bombs  transported  through 
the  flak-pierced  night  over  German 
cities,  new  developments  occur  which 
will  be  applied  when  the  destructive 
force  of  aviation  is  harnessed  in  the 
furtherance  of  peacetime  commerce. 
Our  airmen  and  our  aviation  industry 
are  learning  fast  the  lessons  which  they 
will  be  ready  to  utilize  in  the  cause  of 
America's  commercial  prosperity  when 
peace  returns.  There  remains  only  one 
thing  to  assure  America's  future  in  the 
air.  There  remains  only  action  by  the 
Congress  to  provide  the  legislation 
necessary  for  aviation's  growth. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun  of  May  24,  1943] 

Pliers  Seek  End  of  Death  Traps — Gas  Tank 

IN  Crash  That  Killed  12  Crno 

Washington,  May  23. — Commercial  aviation 
officials  today  offered  the  deaths  of  12  Army 
fliers  in  a  bomber  crash  last  week  as  an  argu- 
ment for  action  by  Congress  on  the  Lea-Bailey 
bill.  This  bill  would  amend  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  to  provide  for  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  flight  and  zoning  in  the  vicinity 
of  airports. 

The  huge  gas  tank  against  which  the  Army 
B-24  bomber  wa«  wrecked  was  2  miles  from 
the  Chicago  Airport.  Its  location  had  been 
referred  to  with  apprehension  by  Col.  Edgar 
8.  Gorrell.  president  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America,  before  the  House 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  more  than 
2  months  previous  to  the  accident. 

paint  has  low  vlsibility 

Colonel  Gorrell  said: 

"There  is  a  gas  tank  about  2  mllPs  from 
the  Chicago  Airport.  It  Is  repainted  every 
6  years.  Tlie  people  who  own  the  gas  tank 
have  Just  recently  repainted  it  and  spent 
$18,000  to  do  6o.  Yet,  it  has  been  painted  in 
a  way  that  does  not  help  the  pilots  properly 
to  see  It. 

"Were  there  some  method  of  handling  this 
situation,  thp  rules  and  regulations  might 
popslbly  specify  the  color  of  the  palm  or 
some  other  marlclng  to  help  the  pilots  avoid 
the  object." 

Representative  Carl  Hinshaw.  Republican,  j 
California,  pointed  out  at  that  time:  ' 

"The  tanlt  extends  into  the  overcast  when  | 
the  overcast  is  down  to  a  minimum.  It  is  I 
absolutely  impossible  for  any  pilot  to  see  i 
it  until  he  first  comes  out  under  the  overcast." 

PREDICTED   IT  WOtTLD   BE   HIT  j 

Colonel     Gorrell    added    that    commercial    ' 
pilots'    fear    of    hitting    the    tank    had    kept    ! 
them  from  "closing  in"  in  Its  vicinity  during    i 
overcast.s.   as  if  foreseeing  laat  Wednesday's 
tragedy.     He  said:  i 

"That  Is  a  hazard,  adjacent  to  one  of  the 
most  Import.int  airports  in  the  United  States, 
and.  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  largely  the  fear  ! 
the  pilots  have  of  closing  in  in  the  vicinity 
that  has  kept  them  clear  of  the  tank,  and 
thus  aided  them  in  avoiding  accidents. 
Some  military  pilot  coming  in  there  who 
does  not  know  about  that  hazard  may  very 
easily  run  right  into  It.  That  could  happen 
to  military  pilots  or  private  flyers  who  are 
not  in  and  out  of  that  port  frequently." 
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Halibut  Fishing  in  the  North  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  an  inquiry  regarding  the 
increasing  of  quotas  of  halibut  fishing  in 
the  north  Pacific.    This  query  was  re- 
ferred   to    the    International    Fisheries 
Commission  which,  in  a  letter  to  me,  set 
forth  a  very  sound  policy  relative  to  hali- 
but propagation  and  fishing.    Inasmuch 
as  this  is  one  of  our  most  important  food 
supplies,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  place  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers a  complete  outline  of  this  policy  as 
given  to  me  by  Edward  W.  Allen,  chair- 
man of  the  International  Fisheries  Com- 
mission.   I  am  sure  that  after  the  Mem- 
bers read  the  enumeration  of  these  prin- 
ciples by  the  Commission,  they  will  be 
convinced  that  the  hahbut  fishing  indus- 
try as  between  Canada  and  the  l)nited 
States  is  in  sound  hands,  and  that  the 
preservation  of  the  halibut  fisheries  of 
the  north  Pacific  are  being  adequately 
watched  and  taken  care  of.   Following  is 
Mr,  Allen's  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission: 

iNTXaNATIONAL  F^SHESIZS  COMMISSION. 

June  9.  1941. 
Hon    Warxen  O    Macnttson. 

Housr  of  Rfprrxentative^. 
House  Office  Building, 

Wajihington,  D   C. 

Dear  Wakxen:  Through  various  references, 
there  has  come  to  me  your  letter  of  March 
25,  1943,  concerning  the  letter  of  the  Fish- 
ing Vessel  Owners'  Association  (of  Seattle) 
to  the  War  Production  Board,  urging  that 
the  quota  of  halibut  which  may  legally  be 
caught  this  year  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
be  Increased. 

Many  years  ago.  halibut  was  very  abun- 
dant along  the  coast  and  in  the  salt  water 
channels  (including  Puget  Sound).  The 
halibut  is  a  slow-growing  fish,  not  reaching 
maturity  until  the  tenth  to  twelfth  years. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  only 
where  the  water  temperatures  on  the  bot- 
tom are  from  3  to  8'  C,  and  the  depth  cf 
water  is  not  too  great  (they  inhabit  the  con- 
tinental shelf  of  our  North  Pacific  Coast). 
Because  cf  slowness  of  growth  and  limited 
habitat,  halibut  are  easily  susceptible  to 
serious  depletion,  and  once  the  supply  Is 
badly  depleted,  restoration  may  require  many 
years. 

Because  much  of  the  halibut  fishery  is  lo- 
cated more  than  3  miles  offshore,  many 
of  the  grounds  were  frequented  by  both  Ca- 
nadian and  United  States  vessels.  In  the 
absence  of  regulation,  international  or  na- 
tional, overfi-shing  took  place  until  the  sup- 
ply of  fish  upon  the  banks  had  become  so 
scarce  that  fl.shing  became  unproflitable  At 
last,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  everj-body 
Involved,  fishermen,  vessel  owners,  and  deal- 
ers. Canada  and  the  United  States  agreed 
upon  a  treaty  creating  the  International 
Fisheries  Commission,  first  to  investigate  the 
situation  and  then  to  provide  regulations 
which,  when  approved  by  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Canada  and  the  President  cf  the 
United  States,  have  the  force  of  law  as  to    i 


Canadian  and  United  States  fishermen  and 
vessels,  both  in  national  and  international 
waters. 

In  10  years  of  regulation  these  north 
Pacific  banks  have  been  transformed  from  a 
state  of  sad  depletion  to  the  finest  halibut 
fi.shing  grounds  in  the  world.  And  this  has 
been  done,  not  only  without  closirg  the 
banks  for  any  fishing  season  but  without 
even  reducing  the  annual  catch  below  that 
being  taken  the  year  before  regulation  com- 
menced. Not  only  that,  the  authorized  catch 
has  gradually  been  increased  until  it  Is  now 
9,000.000  pounds  more  than  when  the  Com- 
mission took  hold.  And  the  fishermen  are 
catching  this  Increased  amount  of  poundage 
with  31  percent  less  of  fishing  effort  than 
was  required  for  the  smaller  amount  10  years 
ago.  Moreover,  the  price  has  gone  up  so 
that,  in  spite  of  short  seasons,  the  fishermen 
are  doing  very  well. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Commission 
have  been  hailed  throufhout  the  fishery  world 
as  an  outstanding  exhibition  of  practical 
con.servatJon— Incidentally,  the  first  in  U« 
field. 

From  the  outset  It  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  Commission  to  act  In  closest  coopera- 
tion with  the  fleet.  After  each  season  repre- 
sentatives of  the  unions  and  vessel  owners 
from  Wathlngton,  British  Columbia,  and 
Alaska  Assemble  to  discuss  the  situation  in  an 
Informal  and  friendly  manner.  The  Com- 
mlsmon  never  makes  any  subsuntial  change 
In  the  regulations  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  sentiment  of  the  fleets  toward 
such  modifications. 

Last  I>ecember,  after  thorough  discuaalon 
with  the  fleet  and  with  lU  aclentlfic  espcrta— 
and  I  may  say  that  the  Commlaalon  la  very 
proud  of  its  staff,  both  those  who  have  left 
to  Join  our  mlllUry  (orcM  and  thoae  whom 
It  U  desperately  trying  to  reUlo— the  Com- 
mission Increased  the  catch  llmlta  1.000.000 
pound*.  Thla  Increase  was  granted  with 
some  apprehension,  but  because  the  Com- 
mission felt  that  the  need  for  the  wholesome 
food  was  so  great  that  the  Commlaalon  should 
not  be  too  conservative,  but  should  go  Just 
as  far  as  posclble  without  Impairing  the 
basic  stock  and  again  In  periling  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  recurring  supply.  The  Commission 
recognized  that  the  Increase  would  delay  the 
attainment  of  its  flnal  objective,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  supply  of  halibut  to  the  point 
where  the  greatest  yield  that  the  banks  are 
capable  of  producing  will  be  obtained  each 
year. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  liberalized  the 
regulations  with  reference  to  halibut  taken  In 
fishing  for  other  species  of  fish.  This  action 
was  taken  to  encourage  fishing  for  such  other 
species  and  will  Increase  the  catch  of  halibut 
as  well  as  of  such  other  fish.  This  step  was 
also  taken  In  an  effort  to  Increase  the  war 
supply  of  food  as  well  as  to  make  fishing  mere 
attractive  to  the  fishermen. 

Past  history  has  repeatedly  shown  that  to 
permit  the  catch  to  become  greater  than 
replacement  by  spawning  and  growth  imme-  , 
diately  starts  the  banks  downward  toward 
depletion.  The  temporary  gain  by  such  over-  • 
fishing  is  followed  by  reduced  catches  ob- 
tained with  increased  effort  and  consequent 
waste  of  manpower  and  fishing  gear,,  as  well 
as  reduction  in  food  supply. 

In  view  of  the  present  acute  manpower 
shortage  and  the  greater  and  recurring  need 
for  food  as  long  as  war  last«,  the  Commiasion 
believes  that  the  best  interests  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  served  by  author- 
izing a  catch  at  the  highest  level  (but  no 
higher)  which  it  believes  can  safely  be  main- 
tained from  year  to  year.  Adherence  to  this 
policy  will  assure  obtaining  the  largest  over- 
all production  in  the  next  few  years. 

When  the  request  for  a  greater  Increase 
was  considered  at  the  Commission  meeting. 
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the  Commlailon  wa«  of  the  opinion  that  the 
tncri.a«e«  requested  m-culd  t>e  detrimental  to 
ti'e  pubi  c  Interist  aa  v.- U  as  to  tlie  fisher- 
l&en  thfin«elve«  and  rbould  not  be  granttd. 
Very  truly  your*. 

EvwkKD  W.  AlXZlf, 

Chairman. 


FUn  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACRUSeTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
tfer  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  Flag  Day 
address  by  William  E.  Leahy  at  exercises 
conducted  by  Wasliington  (D.  C.)  Lodge 
No.  15.  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  on  June  13. 1943: 

Thu  la  a  thougbt-lmpelltng  occasion  upon 
which  «•  gather.  The  algniflcance  of  tbla 
cetebrmtlon  U  heavy  with  present  Import. 
The  dedication  of  a  day  to  honor  the  flag 
of  our  country  Is  an  appropriate  demoustra- 
tlon  of  our  American  patriotism.  It  serves 
to  »t!mulate  and  perpetuate  those  mighty, 
spiritual  principles  for  vhtch  tb«  founding 
favhers  fought  and  upon  which  they  built 
■o  lolldly  the  majtslve  edifice  of  our  repub- 
lican form  of  govemmeot.  It  conatltutea 
the  visible  cspresBlon  of  the  consecration 
of  a  united  people  and  of  their  devotion  to 
the  Ideals  that  emblem  represents. 

Tcday  It  Is  America's  way  of  hurllhg  back 
Into  the  teeth  of  an  embattled  and  maniacal 
er.eray  the  assurance  of  the  truth  that  Ooct 
still  reigns  In  Hl«  heaven  and  thr.t.  cut  of 
this  holocaust  and  this  Rgvr.w.  peace  will 
come  again,  a  just  peace,  a  (food  peace,  und-r 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  that  banner,  that 
men  and  women  may  be  free  once  mere  and 
children  play  In  laughter  It  Is  Americas 
way  of  thundering  to  despotic  and  unprtn- 
e1p!fd  aggressors  that  over  the  hiss  of  their 
shells,  the  crash  of  their  bombs,  end  the 
ehrlck  of  the  dying,  there  etUl  screams  defiant 
our  eagte  of  Iibertj-.  that  eagle  which  has 
flown  triumphant  over  a  thousand  fights  and 
over  the  ruins  of  a  thousand  battlefields, 
always  symbolic  of  victory — victory  in  honor, 
rictory  In  Jtistlce.  It  is  America's  way  cf 
once  more  fitting  the  bayonet  to  the  rifle,  the 
grenade  to  the  hand,  of  sacrlflelng.  upon  the 
land  and  on  the  sea  and  In  the  air.  the  flower 
of  her  young  manhood  and  her  young  wom- 
anhood. If  need  there  be.  that  p-sterlty  may 
«Jrlnk  again  out  of  pure  fountains  and 
breathe  anew  In  the  righteous  happiness  of 
living  as  freemen  In  a  world  of  decency  and 
of  honor.  It  Is  America's  way  of  ^rdicg  her- 
self once  more  to  the  frightful  task  of  war. 
this  time  to  the  end  and  In  the  deadly  ear- 
nestness oX  this  awful  carnage,  that  the 
puntyof  those  Ideals  In  which  her  Institu- 
tions were  conceived  may  continue  on  under 
the  God  of  our  fathers  as  they  came  down  to 
us.  a  blessed  heritage  of  Inspired  freedom  In 
a  land  of  plenty  and  a  haven  of  peace. 

Old  Glory  U  our  flag.  We  love  It.  We 
cherish  it.  It  la  the  grandest  flag  that  ever 
flew  over  a  nation  or  a  people.  Not  a  drop 
of  biood.  spilled  in  an  unholy  cause,  has 
•vcr  IncamjuUned  the  red  or  splotched  a 
stain  or  sugma  of  disgrace  upon  the  white 
of  lU  stripes,  and  the  biue  of  Its  field  Is  still 
ethereei  In  hope  as  its  stars  shine  gloriou&iy 
In  the  pride  of  thc.r  unsullied  firmament. 
Let  us  here  and  no.v.  In  th?  murmur  of  i:s 
folds  u  it  flaps  in  th?  bieeze  cr  languidly 


falls  lazily  around  the  standard  which  sup- 
per.: it.  swear  again  our  flrnn  allegiance  to 
the  country,  cur  country,  which  it  repM- 
sents  and  to  the  Ideals  fcr  which  It  star.d-. 
and  let  that  c.Vvh  b?  withcut  reservation  <  r 
restraint  so  that  it  shall  never  be  said  cf 
us  that,  when  our  country  called  In  Its  hciir 
of  sorest  need,  we  proved  unwcnliy  to  fce- 
cueath  to  our  children  the  prci-.ttst  cift  it 
life,  which  we  received  wulicut  struggle  fr^ai 
th0:ie  who  went  b?fcrc 

The  cbllgatlon  Is  a  serious  one.  The  past 
Is  iccure.  The  future  lies  w»tli  us.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  that  flag  ha«  watched  over 
the  destiny  of  this  Nation.  It  has  setn  strong 
men  -uid  courageous  women  dare  'he  r;c:crs  of 
the  cold  to  drive  deep  into  the  trunk  of  the 
forest  the  axe  of  civilization  to  build  the  Kg 
cabin  and  the  school  and  stru^i;!e  li.rcucli 
savannahs  of  diseafe  and  heat  that  plant.i- 
ticns  might  grew  green  where  ir^-atr.ps  or.ce 
Ir.n^ulshed.  It  has  guided  th«  vi^or  ot  sinew 
and  brawn  to  build  in  sweat  and  toil  biicl^es 
across  our  rivers  and  ships  upon  cur  laiccs 
and  seas,  to  span  our  continent  with  roiids 
and  lay  gently  upon  its  breast  the  weight  of 
many  towns  and  great  cities.  It  has  pro- 
tected a  sturdy  people  while  they  grew  b  g 
In  their  francl:ii5e  to  speak  freely  ar.^l  <  1  right 
within  the  law  their  thou^'hts  cf  po-^d  p:v- 
ernment  and  the  proper  way  of  life,  or  to 
drop  piously  to  their  knees  in  the  strrow  cf 
supplication  or  the  gratitude  of  thanks,  to 
pray  to  their  God.  each  as  be  in  his  coiiscience 
believed  he  should.  It  has  encourttged  in- 
dustry- and  tbrtxt,  IndlvidiialL^tn  and  indi- 
viduality. Under  It  factories  and  mills  have 
risen  to  manufacture  v,-hat  an  enlichtcned 
people  needed  and  farms  have  prcducd  in 
the  heavy  heads  of  their  bcuntlful  harvests 
foci  for  a  strong  and  a  gracious  Nation. 

Tliat  fLig  has  fostered  the  growth  cf  our 
univenlties  and  colletjes.  the  fine  arts  and 
education,  that  freemen  might  know  the 
true  vaiu"  of  liberty  and  lii  the  enjoyment 
of  its  blessings  not  be  lorgeilul  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  its  possession  It  has  d:  ex  pt-d 
la  Bonoyv  over  the  wound.s  of  its  stins  and 
daughters  and  hung  at  half  mast  over  its 
dead  done  unfortunately  to  death  in  the 
gallant  deferue  of  those  principles  which 
Itj  colors  have  always  pioclaimed  From  tl^.e 
dawn  of  our  independent  freedom  to  tins, 
our  hour  of  the  prtsent  crisis,  that  flay  h^s 
flcwu.  always  in  honor.  Today  all  civiliza- 
tion looks  to  It  for  deliverance  and  preAtr- 
vaticn.  If  »e  stand  to  its  defense.  It  will 
continue  to  fly.  Should  we  fail,  history  v.ill 
record  It  as  the  la.st  flag  that  ever  flew  over 
a  free  people  cr  nation. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  taik  to  teccme  or  remain 
a  free  people.  Liberty  is  not  a  gift  graciGU.-ly 
presented  by  man  to  his  fellow  mau  Libjrty 
is  for  the  strong,  the  determined,  for  tliose 
trained  to  tsteem  itie  value  of  lis  worth  and 
who  have  become  experienced  in  Us  £.xer- 
cise.  It  can  be  lost  as  e.asily  as  it  Is  won, 
often  only  In  travail  Freedom  i3  the  Cou- 
sumraatlon  of  life  whicn  a  libcrty-loving 
pecp!e  priz?  so  highly  that  they  arc  willing 
to  die  to  attain  it  and  then  die  to  maintain 
It.  The  blood  and  suffering  of  8  long  ycrs, 
the  hunger,  defeat,  discouragement,  but  the 
unsurpasseo  resolution  which  our  forefathers 
displayed  proved  to  us  the  pricelessneso  they 
placed  upon  the  vindication  of  th.^ie  heroic 
and  respleLdent  campaigns  which  they  von 
fcr  us  In  cwder  to  set  up  this  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  we  have  been  privileged  to 
live.  They  knew  in  the  mandate  cf  iLa  denial 
the  sweetness  of  liberty  as  the  leaven  which 
makes  hving  rise  to  tiie  worthmet^  of  living 
at  ail.  They  willingly  laid  their  lives  and  all 
their  earthly  possessions  upon  the  coalmen 
altar  of  a  common  sacrifice,  kuuwmg  full 
well  that,  if  the  sacrifice  were  in  vain,  then 
Ufe  itself  would  become  of  small  a\ail  But 
if  a  benipr  heaven  saw  fit  to  accept  the 
cffpring  which  they  made,  then  they  f^  rtsaw 
a  new  expanse  of  satisfying  happiue,ss  spread 


before  them,  for  themselves,  their  children  ■ 
and  their  cliildrens  children,  in  the  dignity 
of  life  a  G-d  ordained  It  should  be  lived 
but  which  the  greed  and  ambition  cf  man  so 
cft^'.n  prevent  or  dee-troy  in  his  selfish  avarice 
cr  lust  fLr  prv.-er. 

Of  all  p?<,pies  of  this  earth  we  Americans 
should  treafurc  cur  liberty  most.  Most  of 
ell  should  we  have  that  thorough  compre- 
hen.Mcin  of  th?  extreme  and  almost  unsur- 
mt.uniable  barri-j.-s  which  they  were  ccm- 
pel'.rd  to  cvercrme  from  Lexington  to  York- 
trrvn  in  rrcier  to  achieve  its  fiu'tion.  Ours 
Is  th"  duty  of  an  unceasing  and  Jealous  vigi- 
lance. Tliat  alone  will  guarantee  the  preser- 
vation cf  its  enjoyment.  There  is  not  a 
stream  rr  river  in  this  ccuntry,  as  it  flows 
(11  lis  way  to  the  sea.  which  dees  not  re-echo 
ir.e  ripple  of  Runnymcdo.  Every  American 
boy  and  girl  know  that  Magna  Carta  was 
v.-!ung  fr>  ill  the  unwilling  and  resisting 
beneficence  of  a  tyrannical  John  only  in  the 
sper.r  rinp  cf  n  stubbornly  persirtent  and 
couiareou.'^ly  uticompicmising  soldiery.  Only 
he  who  IS  unafraid  to  look  into  the  mouth 
of  th^  cannon  can  6C3  the  grandeur  of  free- 
dom beyond  its  breech.  Only  such  can  taste 
cf  the  flQcacy  of  that  sacrifice  so  gieat  but 
cf  which  th?  r.ght  tc  be  free  Is  so  worthy. 
7h:  rrcwp  of  freedom  was  never  wrorght  to 
fit  the  head  of  the  craven  or  the  armor  of 
liberty  the  body  of  the  weak. 

H.avy  then  is  the  obligation  resting  uprn 
I  us  Uiday  That  flag  can  never  be  kept  flying 
I  by  the  utttraiice  of  sweet  sounding  phrases 
cr  tho  singing  cf  patric'lc  songs  alone. 
Action  is  demanded.  North  Africa  was  not 
I  Just  won  by  wishing.  America  will  never 
,  be  faved  by  dreaming.  Overconfldence  and 
inaction  n  vcr  psfsed  on  to  future  genera- 
tions nnythmg  i:ut  despair  and  regret. 

If  we  on  this  home  front  desire  to  see 
come  out  of  this  war  a  continuation  of 
th'  way  of  life  we  have  known:  if  we  wish 
that  cur  children  may  enjoy  that  way  of 
life  in  ti;e  days  cf  their  maturity;  if  we 
desire  that  those  who  are  now  giving  their 
lives  to  protect  that  way  of  life  may  still 
have  it  on  their  return,  then  we  muit  be- 
come a  bit  mere  realistic;  we  must  begin 
to  think  in  terms  not  only  of  a  full  and 
complete  Rpprccialicn  of  what  our  freedom 
means  to  us  but  what  It  takes  in  us  and 
out  of  us  to  keep  it  It  is  no  Idle  ter- 
rorism to  aE=«rt  that  every  one  of  the  lib- 
erties which  we  now  enjoy,  which  too  often 
we  think  are  ours  without  possibility  of  loss, 
are  marked  fcr  destruction  by  our  enemies  in 
this  critical  conflict. 

The  cla'-h  of  ideals  Is  so  direct  and  abso- 
lute m  this  glrbal  war  that  annihilation 
of  the  ri;e  must  follow  the  survival  of  the 
other  This  v(K;rld  cannot  be  both  slave  and 
iree  at  the  same  time.  And  it  is  going  to 
be  free  But  in  that  battle  to  make  It  free 
e.ich  and  every  one  cf  us  must  do  his  part. 
Each  and  every  one  of  us  must  make  of  him- 
.self  a  £?uard  at  the  portal  of  every  one  of 
our  freedoms.  E.ich  and  every  one  of  us 
must  always  be  on  the  alert.  Each  and 
every  one  of  us  must  fight  and  fight,  ever 
and  always,  on  and  on.  must  give,  contrib- 
u:e,  in  every  way  and  In  whatever  way. 
fl^ht — till  we  have  cleaned  from  the  face  of 
this  earth,  in  the  peace  of  God  and  man. 
this  despicable  an.d  disreputable  scum  of 
crazed  and  lufamcus  men  who  would  make 
of  this  world  a  shambles  and  destroy  every- 
thing wh  ch  gcxd  men  and  women  hold 
worth  while  or  beautiful  or  holy. 

The  tremendous  impact  of  Bunker  Hill  or 
the  blood  upon  the  snows  cf  Valley  Fcrge 
shall  not  fade  in  our  memories.  America  is 
mcvaig  on.  Uncle  Sam  has  hit  Jaw  set.  His 
will  has  teen  fotfTcd,  held  in  the  vise  of  a 
righteous  anger.  His  eye  is  hot  with  a  turn- 
in?,  liisuperacle.  Invincible  wrath.  The  com- 
mand ha-  Gono  dcv  n  Our  men  are  moving 
on  every  Ircn*.  in  every  land,  on  every  sea.  and 
ill  the  air.    We  of  the  home  front  I    Fall  la 
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behind.  Tlie  dead  of  Wake  and  Eataan  must 
net  have  died  in  vain.  The  ships  of  the  Coral 
and  Gilbert  Seas  mtjst  not  have  sunk  In- 
gloriously.  The  planes  over  Guadalcanal,  the 
South  Pacific  and  Alaskan  waters  must  not 
have  crashed  unnoticed.  Already,  out  of  the 
East  the  rim  of  a  new  sun  is  rising,  not  the 
hideous  segment  of  the  perimeter  of  that  ris- 
ing sun  of  our  enemy,  but  the  oright.  pure 
rim  of  a  newer  sun.  of  freedom  and  of  libera- 
tion, and,  risinj!  ia  grandeur,  it  will  take  on 
the  fullness  of  the  glorious  orb  of  Justice  and 
liberty  to  light  again  the  darkness  of  these 
awful  years  and  brighten  a  world  made  sad  by 
the  madness  of  gross  ambition  and  deluded 
lust.  And  over  that  brighter  and  newer  world 
cur  flag  will  fly. 

In  the  forefrrnt  cf  the  peace,  as  in  the 
battle,  the  hands  of  brave  men  v.-ill  aeain 
hold  high  and  aloft  the  stars  and  stripes  of 
the  hope  of  humanity  now.  the  promise  of 
freedom  always.  May  God.  in  his  omniscient 
pity  and  justice,  hasten  that  day  in  order  that 
once  again  we  may  know  that  Government 
cf  the  people,  for  tlie  people  and  bv  the  people 
has  not  perished  from  this  earth,  but  rather, 
moving  on  in  majestic  victory,  has  once  again 
taken  its  place  among  the  people  of  this 
earth,  tliat  they.  In  the  quiet  cf  peace  and  the 
security  of  freedom,  may  live  once  more  in 
the  happines,s  whicli  all  men  luve  and  pray 
their  eternal  God  to  attain. 
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Resignation  of  John  K.  Westberg  from 
the  0.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1943 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  a  news  story  from  the  Wsishing- 
ton  Evening  Star  of  June  9.  1943.  relative 
to  the  resignation  of  John  K.  Westberg, 
a  price  executive  in  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration: 

Cincinnati.  June  9.— John  K.  Westberg.  a 
price  executive  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, said  yesterday  he  was  resigning.  eJTec- 
tivp  July  3.  ■because  I  was  not  permitted  to 
do  a  fair,  honest,  and  complete  Job." 

In  a  speech  before  the  Ohio  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers'  Association,  Mr.  Westberg  said; 

"Ofllce  of  Price  Administration  was  forced 
to  do  many  things  we  knew  were  not  right. 
because  somebody  at  the  top  did  not  have 
gut.s  enough  to  cross  a  political  bridge.  I 
have  resigned  and  am  leaving  Washington 
July  3  because  I  was  not  permitted  to  do  a 
fair,  honest,  and  complete  Job,  which  means 
fixing  equitable  ceiling  prices  at  every  level  of 
production  and  distribution." 

Mr.  Westberg  halted  consideration  of  a 
proffered  resolution  which  sought  1o  have 
him  reconsider. 

The  a.ssociation  then  adopted  another 
which  commended  him  and  put  members  on 
record  as  saying  the  Office  of  Price  Admini.s- 
tration  needed  more  men  of  Mr.  Westberg's 
type. 

Asserting  that  "price  control  has  received 
less  support  than  anything  in  this  war,"  Mr. 
Westberg  said,  "People  are  ready  to  criticize 
hell  out  of  it.  In  such  control  there  should 
be  ro  listening  to  pressure  groups,  to  John 
L.  Lewis  and  his  gang,  and  not  even  to  the 
farm  bloc." 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  addre.s.s  made  by  me  over 
.nation  WNBF,  Binghamtoa.  N.  Y.,  on 
June  19,  1943, 

Men,  women,  and  young  people  of  Bing- 
hamton.  Johnson  City.  Endicott.  and  the 
Thirty -fourth  Congressional  District,  since 
returning  to  Wa>-hington  after  a  crowded 
week  end  of  speaking  engagements.  I  took  up 
my  duties  once  more  in  the  Capitol  with  a 
much  better  idea  of  conditions  at  home.  I 
talked  with  several  hundred  people,  and  I 
can  assure  tho.'^e  in  authority  in  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  our  Government  that  the 
public  is  becoming  more  and  more  dissatis- 
fied with  the  ga.sollne  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  there  isn't  a  person  back 
home  who  wouldn't  gladly  put  up  his  car 
for  the  duration  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary to  do  SO  in  order  to  win  the  war.  There 
isn't  a  person  back  home  who  wouldn't  gladly 
di.epo.se  of  his  cur  if  victory  depended  upon 
his  so  doing. 

But  I  find  the  public  is  a  bit  skeptical  of  all 
these  drastic  measures  to  curtail  private  au- 
tomobile driving.  They  are  asking  them- 
selves if  all  this  rough  treatment  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  Is  giving  them  is  neces- 
sary. They  are  wondering  why,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, thousands  of  snoopers  came  from  no- 
where and  started  spying  on  them  while  they 
are  busy  contributing  to  the  war  eflfort.  They 
tell  me  they  do  not  think  this  action  is 
helping  morale  at  all.  They  feel  that  Office 
of  Price  Administration  snoopers  would  be 
helping  win  the  war  a  great  deal  more  if 
they  took  Jobs  hi  defense  plants  and  began 
turning  out  weapons  of  war. 

The  American  people  do  not  need  to  have 
their  patriotism  questioned  or  their  honor 
besmirched.  For  my  part,  I  am  indignant 
that  the  folks  I  represent  are  submitted  to 
petty  insults  from  those  who  rhould  be  their 
servants  instead  of  their  masters.  I  don't 
believe  the  people  are  deserving  of  such 
treatment.  They  are  straining  every  fiber, 
exerting  all  their  strength,  and  making  great 
sacrifices.  They  are  winning  this  war  by 
backing  up  their  sons  and  brothers  and 
fathers  on  the  fighting  front.  They  are  only 
too  willing  to  do  everything  they  can  to  win 
the  war. 

But  we  in  the  East  who  have  undergone 
the  strictest  supervision  from  the  Ofllce  cf 
Price  Administration  for  over  a  year,  cannot 
help  but  wonder  why  we  should  be  picked  on 
while  the  rest  of  the  cotmtry  rides  compara- 
tively unchecked.  We  want  to  know  why  we 
have  to  account  for  the  use  cf  every  gallon 
of  gasoline  allotted  to  us.  We  feel  that  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  is  transgress- 
ing upon  our  American  rights  by  demanding 
to  know  how  we  use  our  meager  gas  allow- 
ance. I  will  say  to  the  high  officials  in  Wash- 
ington I  don't  know  how  much  longer  the 
people  back  home  will  take  this  arbitrary 
attitude  lyihg  down. 

Let  me  repeat  the  suggestion  I  made  on 
my  program  last  week.  Let  Washington  treat 
us  all  alike,  whether  we  come  from  the  East 
or  West,  North  or  South.    We  all  need  gaso- 


line to  keep  on  wheels.  To  keen  on  wheels  Is 
to  win  the  war.  To  be  kept  cff  wheels  and 
deprived  of  cars  unles;.-  it  is  nbscluteiy  neces- 
sary is  to  retard  the  war  effort— retard  it  by 
wasting  our  people's  valuable  time,  retard  It 
by  diverting  their  attention  from  winning 
the  war.  Efficiency  is  the  real  secret  of  war 
production.  To  aid  efficiency,  let  the  people 
retain  their  cars,  their  rubber,  their  gas 
They  will  not  forget  there  is  a  war  on  if 
things  are  made  a  little  easier  for  them  God 
knows  they  realize  there's  a  war  on  only  too 
well  by  the  toll  it  has  already  taken  of  them 
of  blood  and  sweat  and  tears. 

The  way  to  win  this  war.  and  I  hope  the 
Government  finds  it  out  before  it  is  too  late, 
)s  through  cooperation  Instead  of  compulsion! 
One  would  think  our  citizens  did  not  realize 
what  it  will  mean  if  we  lose.  No;  you  will 
find  the  rank  and  file  are  the  ones  who  are 
awake  to  the  dangers. 

Probably  the  most  persistent  complaint  I 
received  on  the  gasoline  subject  was  about 
the  high-handed  method  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  is  using  in  taking  away  gaso- 
line ration  books  and  coupons  as  penalties 
for  pleasure  driving.  I  have  never  condoned 
pleasure  driving,  but  I  abominate  a  ruthless 
act  of  this  kind.  There  le  far  less  pleasure 
driving  than  theso  bureaucrats  would  have 
you  believe.  The  streeta  of  the  Triple  Cities 
are  practically  deserted  of  traffic  except  for 
trucks  and  war  workers.  The  average  driver 
is  not  abusing  his  privilege  or  going  back  on 
hi.s  patriotic  duty  of  saving  all  the  gas  he  can. 
Since  I  talked  about  the  gasoline  question 
last  week.  I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
commending  my  statement.  The  writers  felt 
that  I  should  repeat  what  I  said  about  the 
penalty  subject,    I  will  gladly  do  so, 

I  say  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is 
proceeding  Illegally  and  without  any  author- 
ity whatsoever  when  It  takes  away  gasoline 
ration  books  from  drivers  as  a  means  of  pun- 
ishing them.  Congress  created  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  Congress  never  gave  Office 
of  Price  Administration  authority  to  sit  as 
a  Judge  and  Jury  to  condemn  its  victims  for 
breaking  the  laws  set  up  by  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. This  whole  procedure,  is  un- 
constitutional. It  resembles  a  government 
by  edict;  not  by  legislation  passed  by  repre- 
sentatives duly  elected  by  the  people.  Con- 
gress falls  down  on  the  Job  when  it  allows 
the  people  to  be  kicked  around  In  this  man- 
ner. If  an  army  of  Government  officials  can 
get  away  with  illegal  enforcement  of  the  gaso- 
line ban,  it  will  extend  this  authority,  which 
it  has  usurped  from  Congress,  to  every  other 
line  until  the  people  are  entirely  subjected  to 
dictatorial  control.  This  isn't  what  they  are 
working,  striving,  bleeding,  and  dying  for. 
They  are  fighting  to  preserve  America,  the 
American  flag,  the  freedom  and  liberty  which 
their  forefathers  established.  By  God's  will, 
they  are  going  to  be  victorious. 

While  the  turmoil  and  strife  goes  on  here 
at  home,  with  elements  of  our  society  alin- 
ing themselves  against  each  other,  capital 
against  labor,  bureau  against  bureau,  section 
against  section,  the  boys  in  our  armed  forces 
struggle  on  against  our  real  foes.  These  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines,  are  out  there  in 
the  Pacific,  in  Africa,  In  the  Aleutians, 
everywhere  there  is  real  danger  to  America's 
well  being.  They  are  the  ones  we  are  letting 
down  if  we  let  our  internal  bickering  get 
serious.  These  men  are  making  more  genuine 
sacrifices  for  our  great  cause  than  anyone 
else. 

We  must  not  fall  them.  We  must  look 
out  for  their  welfare  by  supplying  the  fight- 
ers with  weapons,  by  succoring  the  wounded, 
honoring  the  dead.  We  must  go  further. 
Their  loved  ones  back  home — their  wives, 
mothers,  fathers,  and  children — ^wlll  have  to 
be  provided  for.  As  your  Representative.  I 
have   tried   to  promote   legUlation   to   raise 
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the  ullotmenta  of  dependent  parents  to  $50 
B  mtinrh.  I  have  urged  Con^reaa  to  double 
the  flllC'Wances  for  Bervicemen's  children  from 
$ia  to  §34  a  month.  Our  consciences  will 
be  clear  If  we  take  such  actloi^  I  don't 
know  of  a  soldier  or  satlor  or  a  marine  who 
won't  be  able  to  fl<;bt  a  lot  harder  when  he 
knows  his  wife  and  children  are  being  taken 
care  of  while  he  fW^  up  all  he  has  for  hts 
country.  The  elderly  people  also  deserve  con- 
sideration. Now  la  the  time  to  press  for 
pentions  ar'd  social  security  because  Jobs 
•re  plentiful,  and  after  the  average  Ameri- 
can buys  hla  quota  of  War  bonds  he  wants 
to  put  sway  a  lltOe  for  later  years.  Why 
sot  take  out  a  smsll  percentage  for  a  rea- 
sonable pay-as-ycu-go  old-age  pension? 

As  you  know.  I  have  devoted  a  great  amount 
of  time  lately  to  the  task  of  straightening 
out  allotment  matters  for  soldiers'  wives  and 
parents  and  children.  This  service  Is  one 
which  I  have  inaisted  be  performed  by  my 
Washington  cfic*  even  though  doing  tt  keeps 
my  already  overworked  staff  busy  practically 
•very  evening  In  the  week.  I  consider  It 
•a  Important  aa  any  duty  I  perform.  It  la 
■ad.  indeed,  to  ftnd  so  many  people  back 
home  who  baven't  been  succcaaful  In  con- 
tacta^  the  proper  sources  In  order  to  ob> 
tain  their  allotments. 

Hals  is  no  reflection  upon  the  Office  of 
Dependency  Beneflu.  They  are  doing  a 
magnlflccnt  job.  Ily  good  friend.  Oen.  H.  N. 
Olibert.  recently  advanced  from  the  rank  of 
colonel  to  his  present  high  post,  la  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  praise  for  his  prompt, 
efficient  work  In  handling  one  of  the  tough- 
est jobs  ever  assigned  to  anybody.  He  has 
been  of  particular  aid  to  me  by  takli^  Im- 
mediate action  upon  all  requeats  I  have  made 
of  hUi  department. 

Therefore.  1  stifgest  to  you  people  In  my 
district  who  are  dependent  upon  any  man  la 
the  armed  forces  rnd  who  are  encountering 
any  difficulty  In  receiving  your  allotments 
that  you  please  let  me  knew  about  It.  I  csn 
and  wtll  help  you.  Tou  arc  doubtless  en- 
tUled  to  money  from  Uncle  Sam.  Dont  let 
anyone  tell  you  differently  until  you  have 
written  to  me  to  determine  this  Remember, 
we  are  living  In  America,  one  of  the  ia£i  great 
strongholrta  of  human  liberty  and  fair  treat- 
ment in  the  world.  We  shall  survive  to  thow 
the  rest  of  the  nations  that  such  a  country 
Is  ?ble  to  continue. 

Early  this  week,  there  was  held  an  Im- 
porLint  gathering  in  Binghamtcn  by  the 
ETiterr.  Fted  Dealers  AsscdatJon.  As  you 
knew,  this  InfJuentlal  group  consists  of  feed 
d  strlbutcrs  all  over  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  P?uns^-lva^la.  They  gath- 
ered In  what  they  appropriately  called  a  feed- 
shortage  conference.  These  men  reprccent 
th?  backbone  cf  American  private  enterprise 
and  It  Is  my  belief  the  Government  should 
give  ear  to  th€lr  demands. 

I  was  greatly  honored  by  an  Invlatlon  to 
8p?ak  at  the  Arlington  Hotel  before  these 
feed  merchants,  which  I  accepted.  I  was 
Introttuced  by  their  president,  Mr.  Austin 
Carpenter,  of  Sherburne,  who  obviously  un- 
derstands what  vre  are  all  up  against. 

8?veral  standing  votes  during  this  confer- 
ence convinced  me  that  the  majority  cf  feed 
distributors  in  the  East  find  their  gracarles 
empty  of  more  than  3  weeks'  supply  of  com 
and  wheat.  Such  a  condition  ts  serious.  In- 
deed, but  It  Is  In  line  with  the  prophecy  I 
made  last  winter.  Chickens  are  now  coming 
home  to  rgost.  The  disastrous  policy  of 
drafting  everybody  off  the  farms,  of  refusing 
farmers  adequate  machinery,  and  of  imposing 
•alnlne  regulations  upon  him.  are  bound  to 
bring  about  chaotic  conditions.  They  are 
here,  and  now  we  must  try  to  aec  what  can 
be  done  to  save  the  pieces. 

All  of  which  makes  it  most  timely  at  this 
mc  ment  for  me  to  read  from  a  fine  poem 
aubtiUtted  to  me  some  time  ago  by  an  Amer- 
itan  mother  cf  a  boy  it  the  front. 


"AMxaxcA,  TO  Tora  knzxs 

"America,  to  your  knees! 

Your  only  hope  is  prayer. 
The  world  Is  filled  with  strife, 

Conftiaicm,  and  despair. 

But  God  Is  still  in  heaven, 

His  power  Is  over  all. 
America,  to  yoiir  knees  I 

In  supplication  call. 

"America,  to  your   knees! 

Night  shadows  lengthen  fast: 
Soon  Judgment  will  descend. 

The  day  of  mercy  past. 
Our  only  hope  Is  Gcd, 

In  Him  we  must  rely, 
America,  to  yoiu"  knees? 

He  still  will  hear  our  cry. 

"America,  to  your  knees! 

Your  forefathers  of  old. 
Loved  Gcd  and  served  Him  faithfully. 

For  righteousness  were  bold; 
They  read  and  lived  God's  word. 

Honored  the  Sabbath  Day. 
America,  to  your  knees! 

Confess  your  sins  and  pray. 

"America,   to  ycur  knees? 

Now  is  no  time  for  pride; 
In  bumble  pleadings  call. 

'O  God,  be  on  our  side, 
We've  sinned  and  disobeyed. 

We've  wandered  far  astray.' 
America,  to  your  knees! 

Return  to  Christ  today." 


The  Moving  Finger  Writes,  and 
Writes  Again 
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HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF   WASHINCTOrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1043 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Offlre 
of  Price  Administration  mi.<;.«e.s  the  bu.s 
when  it  regulates  production  out  of 
existence. 

The  following  news  .<:tory  from  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  should  give 
us  reason  for  real  concern : 
Packing  Fnu<s  Forced  To  Close — Chaos  cv 
OmcK  OF  Price  Adm:n7str.ation  Rruts 
Causss  Nosthwest  Plants  To  Qt-rr 
Yakima,  June  14.— Unable  to  carry  on  bu.si- 
ness  In  what  he  calls  the  chaos  of  ruks  and 
j  regulations  announced  by  the  Cffire  cf  Pr.ce 
Administration,  the  Gibson  Packing  Co. 
clcsed  today  at  least  temp.^rarily.  President 
Henry  Coffin  announced.  The  company  hr.-s 
been  a  business  factor  here  for  40  years  and 
employs  80  people  to  aid  Its  task  of  sending 
about  lO.OOO.CCO  pounds  of  meat  and  meat 
products  to  market  snnually. 

PACKERS  PUZZLZD 

"We  are  closing,"  President  Coffin  says, 
"and  I  do  not  see  how  any  packer  m  the 
State  can  operate  during  the  present  mud- 
die.  Dealers  in  the  city  have  a  supply  cf 
fresh  meat  for  about  12  hours.  After  that  I 
do  not  know  what  will  happen.  No  packer 
knows  where  he  is  at  present. 

"The  meat  Industry  of  the  Nation  has  tried 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the 
Oovenunent.  but  it  cannot  operate  under 
present  chaotic  conditions  ' 

Coffin  said  the  plant  would  stay  closed 
•^intil  Office  of  Price  Administration  rulings 


are  clarified  or  the  Government  takes  orer. 
We  will  not  operate  under  present  condi- 
tions." He  added  employees  would  be  paid 
for  a  time. 

At  Ellensbttrg,  Too 

Ellensbup.c,  Wash..  June  14. — Ed  Schaake, 
president  cf  the  Schaake  Packing  Co.,  an- 
nounced the  closing  of  the  company's  plant 
here  "pending  clarification  cf  the  price  roll- 
back and  subsidy  program"  which  was  put 
into  eUact  today. 

Asserting  that  packers  have  been  given  no 
guaraiuy  that  the  subsidy  will  be  paid  and 
pointing  to  the  current  flght  In  Congresa 
ever  the  prccram.  Schaake  said  the  plant 
already  is  operating  at  a  loss  in  some  opera- 
tions and  that  the  roll-back  would  result  In 
a  'terrific  loss  "  if  the  plant  were  unable  to 
collect  the  subsidy. 

He  said  that  the  plant's  40  employees  would 
be  retained  for  a  week  or  so.  but  if  the  pro- 
gram were  net  clarified  satisfactorily  within 
that  time,  the  men  would  be  released.  Such 
an  .'ictlcn.  he  said,  probably  would  mean  per- 
mai.eut  closing  cf  the  plant. 


Othehs  Suspeko 

Oth»r  Washington  State  packing  companies 
announced  suspension  of  slaughtering,  and 
their  officials  said  the  action  resulted  from 
confusion  over  prices,  subsidies,  and  roll- 
backs. The  .Acme  and  James  Henry  Packing 
Cos.  at  Se.Tttle.  reported  they  would  stop 
slaughtering. 

In  Spck.Tnr^  meat  packers  continued  opera- 
tion, but  P.f  y  Hathaway,  of  the  Lewis  Packing 
Co.,  said:  "We  dent  like  the  situation  and 
are  not  clear  on  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion ref:i;!riticms  " 

Pre.suient  Morris  Gordon,  of  the  Acme 
Packing  &  Provisirn  Co,,  ssid:  "We'll  wait  a 
da'-  or  2  and  then  liquidate  We  Just  can't 
cper.Tte  this  way  "  O.  B.  Joseph,  of  the  Jara2S 
Henry  Co  .  siiid  future  plans  were  uncertain. 

Hrnry  B  Ow^n.  Seattle.  as<^istant  regional 
Office  of  Price  Administration  director,  said  he 
was  Informed  f^ubsidy  paymeijts  were  to  be 
made  ou  the  basi.s  of  forms  obtained  from  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corpcratlon,  a  Reccnstruc- 
ticn  Finance  Corporation  subsidiary,  for  live- 
stt)ck  slaughtered  after  June  7. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  House  action  on 
I   O.  P.  A.  last  Friday  will  cause  our  pro- 

j   ductivo    American    to    regain    faith    in 
I   govcrnmeni. 


American  Labor  Unitedly  Petitions  the 
President  To  Veto  the  Smith-Connally 
Antilabor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTONiO 

OF   NEW    -XORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21,  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.      Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave   to  extend  my   remarks.  I 

include  a  copy  of  a  joint  memorandum 

submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 

States  by  President  Philip  Murray  of  the 

[  Congress    of    Industrial    Organizations, 

President  William  Green  of  thf  American 

j   Federation  of  Labor,  and  President  David 

;   B.  Robert.^on  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lcco- 

'  motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  in  sup- 
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port  of  their  request  that  the  Smith- 
Connally  bill,  S,  796,  be  vetoed: 

The  following  memorandum  was  today  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  President  Philip  Murray,  of  the  Congress 
cf  Industrial  Organizations,  President  William 
Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  President  David  B.  Robertson,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen,  In  support  of  their  request  that 
the  Sraith-Connally  bill  (S.  796)  be  vetoed: 

The  War  Labor  Dispute  Act  is  a  wicked, 
vicious  bill.  It  is  the  worst  antilabor  bill 
passed  by  Congress  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
It  is  born  of  revenge  and  malice.  It  Is  the 
very  essence  of  fascism.  It  destroys  the  phil- 
osophy of  voluntarism  on  which  free  trade 
unionism  is  founded. 

Its  enactment  follows  the  tactics  of  the 
Fascists  who.  as  a  forerunner  to  totalitarian- 
ism, first  attacked  and  destroyed  free  trade 
unions  In  Germany  and  Italy. 

It  does  more — it  destroys  the  foundation  on 
which  the  principles  of  collective  bargain- 
ing rest.  In  the  last  10  years  the  Government 
has  caused  to  be  enacted  a  number  of  meas- 
ures, all  of  which  were  designed  directly  or 
indirectly  to  establish  and  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple Of  collective  bargaining  through  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  workers. 

All  that  has  been  built  up  during  these 
past  10  years  Is  now  being  rendered  ineffec- 
tive and  virtually  destroyed  by  limiting,  cir- 
cumscribing, and  prohibiting  the  normal 
functioning  of  trade-unions  through  this 
vicious  enactment. 

Compulsion,  civil  damage,  and  criminal 
penalties  are  the  unholy  trinity  by  which 
this  act  accomplishes  Its  evil  purpose. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  direct  attention  to 
all  of  the  evil  effects  of  all  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  this  bill.  It  will  suffice  to  point 
out  the  gross  Injustices  contained  In  the 
more  important  sections. 

(A)  Section  5  denies  to  minorities  the  fun- 
damental right  of  applying  to  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  for  a  change  in  wages  or 
other  terms  or  conditions  of  employment  in 
plants,  mines,  etc.,  of  which  possession  Is 
taken  under  the  act.  This  section  permits 
the  "Government  agency  operating  such 
plant,  mine,  or  facility,  or  a  majority  of  the 
employees  of  such  plant,  mine,  or  facility,  or 
their  representatives  (to)  apply  to  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  for  a  change  In  wages 
or  other  terms  or  conditions  of  employment." 
It  is  highly  unjust,  unfair,  and  discrimina- 
tory to  deny  to  a  minority  group  of  workers 
or  their  representatives  the  right  to  make 
such  application  when  such  workers  have  a 
Just  grievance  respecting  employment  con- 
ditions. 

The  right  accorded  the  majority  and  denied 
to  the  minority  will  Inevitably  produce  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction.  The  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  specifically  permits  an  Individual 
employee  to  present  any  grievance  he  has  to 
his  emploj-er,  and  this  Is  not  considered  an 
Interference  with  the  rights  of  the  exclusive 
representative  to  bargain  collectively  and 
enter  Into  an  agreement  on  behalf  of  all  the 
employees. 

It  may  well  be  that  there  is  no  exclusive 
bargaining  agent,  and  in  such  circumstances 
minority  groups,  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  have  the  right  to  present 
grievances  and  bargain  with  the  employer 
respecting  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

But,  under  section  5  of  the  bill,  only  ma- 
jority groups  of  employees,  or  their  repre- 
sentative, may  apply  to  the  War  Labor  Board, 
and  unless  the  Government  agency  operating 
such  plant,  etc.,  makes  application  on  behalf 
of  minority  groups  such  minority  groups 
have  no  way  of  presenting  their  grievances  or 
having  them  considered  by  the  Board. 

(B)  Section  6  is  highly  offensive.  It  rees- 
tablishes the  reprehensible  doctrine  of  con- 


spiracy which  employers  and  antilabor  Judges 
used  for  50  years  prior  to  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  curtail  and  pro- 
hibit labor  unions  In  their  efforts  to  organize 
and  to  obtain  the  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively. 

Both  section  20  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act  removed  the  doctrine 
of  ccnspuacy  in  labor  cases.  Government  by 
injunction  was  possible  only  under  this  doc- 
trine. 

Section  6  of  the  present  act  reestablishes 
the  doctrine  by  providing  that  "whenever 
any  plant,  mine,  or  facility  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  (1)  to  coerce,  instigate,  in- 
duce, conspire  with,  or  encourage  any  person, 
to  interfere  by  lockout,  strike,  slow-down,  or 
other  interruption,  with  the  operation  of 
such  plant,  mine,  or  facility." 

The  law  does  not  stop  with  the  above- 
quoted  broad  provision.  It  goes  further  and 
provides  that  it  shall  be  Ulegal  "to  aid  In  such 
lock-out,  strike,  slow-down,  or  other  Interrup- 
tion interfering  with  the  operation  of  such 
plant,  mine,  or  facility  by  giving  direction  or 
guidance  in  the  conduct  of  such  Interruption, 
or  by  providing  funds  for  the  conduct  or 
direction  thereof,  or  for  the  payment  of  strike, 
unemployment,  or  other  benefits  to  those 
participating  therein." 

A  Machiavellian  twist  Is  given  to  the  section 
by  providing  that  "no  ^dividual  shaU  be 
deemed  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of  this 
section  by  reason  only  of  bis  having  ceased 
work  or  having  refused  to  continue  to  work 
or  accept  employment." 

With  the  doctrine  of  conspiracy  reestab- 
lished It  requires  little  Imagination  to  per- 
ceive the  total  worthlessness  of  this  guaran- 
tee. Individuals  having  Just  grievances  do 
not  cease  work  singly.  Even  If  they  did,  the 
fact  that  two  or  more  qutt  at  the  same  time 
would  be  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  upon  which 
a  conviction  could  be  had. 

The  provision,  viewed  as  a  whole,  estab- 
lishes Involuntary  servitude  so  forcefully  con- 
demned by  Justice  Brandeis  In  his  famous 
dissent  In  Bedford  Cut  Stone  Co.  v.  Journey- 
men Stone  Cutters'  Association,  274  U.  8.  412. 
Justice  Brandeis  said: 

"If,  on  the  undisputed  facts  of  this  case, 
refusal  to  work  can  be  enjoined,  Congress 
created  by  the  Sherman  law  and  the  Clayton 
Act  an  instrument  for  Imposing  restraints 
upon  labor  which  reminds  of  Involuntary 
servitude." 

Significant,  too,  Is  the  broad  language  used 
by  which  many  Innocent  persons  may  be 
caught  in  the  dragnet  of  conspiracy.  The 
words  "Induce."  "encourage,"  "interfere,"  and 
so  forth,  words  which  were  productive  of  so 
much  mischief  in  the  days  when  government 
by  injunction  flourished,  are  likewise  reestab- 
lished and  made  the  basis  of  criminal  convic- 
tion. 

Indeed,  a  discussion  of  grievances  nt  a 
union  meeting  or,  for  that  matter,  a  discus- 
sion of  them  in  the  public  press  can.  under 
the  terminology  of  this  section,  constitute 
crimes.  Likewise,  giving  direction  or  guid- 
ance Is  susceptible  to  broad  construction  so 
as  to  convict  one  who  is  Indeed  endeavoring 
to  be  helpful  In  avoiding  labor  strife. 

If  a  union  voted  to  grant  relief,  such  as 
the  furnishing  of  food,  to  wives  and  children 
of  workers  who  ceased  employment,  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  union  could  be  sent 
to  prison.  The  section  clearly  violates  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech,  because  a  union  worker  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  citizen  Is  prohibited  from  even 
stating  that  the  demands  or  grievances  of 
the  union  are  Just. 

(C)  Section  7  (4)  (e)  provides  that — 
"No  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  pariicipate  In  any  decision  In  which 
such  member  has  a  direct  Interest  as  an 
officer,  employee,  or  representative  of  either 
party  to  the  dispute." 


We  are  of  the  opinion  that  under  this  sec- 
tion officers  and  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  cannot  participate 
in  any  decision  involving  a  dispute  between 
an  American  Federation  of  Labor  affiliate  and 
an  employer.  Officers  and  represenutives  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  can- 
not sit  upon  and  decide  any  dispute  of  a 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  affiliate. 
Certainly,  these  officers  have  a  direct  interest 
in  the  decisions  affecting  their  aflUiates. 
When  sitting  on  the  Board  these  officers  are 
true  representatives  of  the  affiliates  who  are 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

Although  no  criminal  penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  a  violation  of  this  provision,  never- 
theless the  decision  will  be  subject  to  chal- 
lenge by  anyone  adversely  affected  by  it  be- 
cause the  labor  union's  officers  or  representa- 
tive participated  In  the  case  and  In  the  mak- 
ing of  the  decision. 

It  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  to  ham- 
string the  functioning  of  the  Board  by  at- 
tacking decisions  in  which  union  cfBclals 
participated.  We  seriously  question  whether 
the  American  Federation  cf  Labor  or  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  officials  can 
remain  on  the  Board,  since  they  could  net 
participate  In  any  case  Involving  one  of  their 
affiliated  organizations. 

By  remaining  on  the  Board  and  partici- 
pating in  these  decisions,  the  labor  repre- 
sentatives will  merely  encourage  court  at- 
tacks upon  the  decisions  and  encourage  dis- 
obedience on  the  part  ot  employers,  on  the 
claim  that  the  decision  of  the  Board  is  • 
nullity. 

(D)  Despite  the  fact  that  the  sponaon  of 
the  bill  vociferously  proclaimed  against 
strikes  In  wartime,  the  bill  exprcaaly  en- 
courages strikes.  Compcu-lson  should  be 
made  between  section  8  of  the  bill  and  the 
no-strlke  pledge  given  by  labor.  The  no- 
strike  pledge  on  the  part  of  labor  holds  good 
throughout  the  war,  and  in  all  plants  and 
under  all  circumstances. 

This  bill,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
plants  taken  over  or  possessed  by  the  Gov* 
ernment,  permits  striking,  provided  a  notice 
Is  given  the  war  contractor  with  whom  the 
workers  are  In  dispute,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  National  War  Labor  Board  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  pro- 
vided 30  days  are  permitted  to  elapse  from 
the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  notice,  and  that 
a  secret  ballot  is  promptly  taken  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Thus  here  Is  substituted  for  the  no-strlke 
pledge  for  the  duration  of  the  war  a  brief 
cooling-off  period,  after  which  a  strike  may 
be  called. 

Note  the  fact  that  a  majority  vote  against 
the  strike  does  not  p'rohiblt  striking.  The 
30-day  notice  and  the  ballot  are  merely  con- 
ditions precedent  to  striking;  It  does  not  pro- 
vide that  in  the  event  the  ballot  Is  negative 
as  to  striking  a  strike  may  not  be  called. 

(E)  The  principal  features  to  be  found  In 
legislation  seeking  to  destroy  collective  bar- 
gaining consist  of  interference  with  the 
Internal  affairs  of  labor  unions,  the  necessity 
to  conduct  ballots  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  striking,  and  the  recovery  of  damages  from 
unions  and  their  members  In  civil  suits.  The 
last  two  are  contained  in  section  8. 

Not  only  does  this  section  provide  for  the 
ballot  as  a  condition  precedent  to  striking, 
but  It  provides  that  any  person  who  violates 
this  section  "shall  be  liable  for  damages  re- 
sulting from  such  failure  or  refusal  to  any 
person  Injured  thereby,  and  to  the  United 
States  if  so  Injured." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  provision 
Is  applicable  to  any  strike  or  stoppage  of  work 
in  any  plant  other  than  those  taken  over  or 
possessed  by  the  Government.  It  imposes  • 
tremendous  clvU  penalty  which  can  desUoy 
the  treasury  of  any  union  In  the  United  States, 
provided  the  plant  is  a  large  one  and  Involves 
a  large  number  of  workers.    Even  one-half 
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day's  stoppage  of  work  may  bring  about  a 
penalty  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  It  may  b«  Imposed  upon  Individuals  as 
well  as  upon  their  union. 

One  need  but  recall  the  testimony  brougbt 
out  b«'fore  the  La  Pollette  committee  Investi- 
gating activities  of  employers  In  labor  dis- 
pute's to  know  that  some  employers  are  not 
avrr^e  to  the  employment  of  egents-provc- 
ca'eurs  to  stir  up  strife,  and  this  bill  certaliUy 
encourai?es  such  employer  activities. 

(P)  Section  0  makes  It  unlawful  for  a  la- 
bor organization  to  make  a  political  con- 
tribution. L&tOT  unions  are  put  In  the  same 
class  with  national  banks  and  corporationjs. 
No  similar  prohibition  Is  provided  as  to  fra- 
ternal organizations,  church  organizations, 
farm  organ'rations  and  other  nonpru&t 
organizations. 

Recent  history  in  connection  with  anti- 
labor  legislation  establishes  conclusively  that 
employers  have  been  able  to  Induce  reac- 
tionary farm  organizations  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote antllabor  leglalation  and  antilabor  can- 
ilidates.  Thus  these  farm  organizations 
would  willingly  act  as  stooges  for  other  ccr- 
po:atlons  and  would  And  ways  and  means  of 
making  political  contributions  since  they 
are  not  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  law. 

But  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  large  and 
wealthy  Individuals  and  their  families,  the 
major  source  of  whose  Income  Is  from  cor- 
porate dividends,  do  make  political  contri- 
butions, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  Influence 
favoritism  for  the  corpora tions  which  they 
oontrol. 

To  permit  these  Individuals  to  make  politi- 
cal contributions  and  to  deny  the  same  right 
to  orcanlaatlons  of  workers  la  highly  discrim- 
inatory, unjust,  and  tinfalr. 

This  provision  moat  eloquently  presenta 
the  true  purpoee  behind  the  bill,  namely. 
to  w«aken  and  destroy  trade-untons.  for  it 
la  not  conceivable  that  prohibition  of  po- 
litical contributions  has  any  relation  to  pro- 
duction for  war. 

(O)  It  was  contended  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  blL  during  debate  that  by  section  7  (2), 
which  provides  that  "In  making  such  de- 
cision the  Board  shall  conform  to  the  pro- 
Visions  of  the  •  •  •  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act."  the  War  Labor  Board  is  pro- 
hibited from  granting  a  maintenance  of 
Demberahip  or  closed  shop  to  any  group  of 
workers  or  their  organization  In  dispute  with 
An   employer. 

Because  of  the  ambiguity  created  by  the 
language  of  the  section  and  the  statements 
made  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  In  debate,  it 
Is  quite  likely  that  reactionary  jixlges  will 
so  hold.  If  the  War  Labor  Board  shoxild  take 
a  different  view  of  the  provision,  it  will  open 
up  court  attack  upon  the  War  Labor  Board's 
orders  and  decisions. 

Although  it  is  dlfflcult  to  foretell  what  the 
courts  will  finally  hold  In  such  cases  never- 
thelees  It  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  Tor 
employers  to  "hamstring"  the  Board  by  tn- 
Tolving  it  In  considerable  litigation  respect- 
ing orders  granting  maintenance  of  mem- 
bership. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  many  district 
judges  who  are  opposed  to  lal)or  will  take 
jurisdiction  and  grant  Injunctive  decrees 
against  labor  decisions  granting  maintenance 
of  membership. 

Thus,  we  win  again  witness  the  spectacle 
of  a  concerted  legal  attack  upon  the  War 
Labor  Board  similar  to  that  which  was 
launched  against  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  when  it  was  first  created,  and 
which  hampered  Its  functions  for  a  period 
of  a  years. 

The  United  States  Gypsum  Co..  whose  lead- 
ing ofllclal  is  Mr.  Sewell  Avery,  also  the  head 
Of  the  Montgomery  Ward  ft  Co..  in  a  Nation- 
wide advertisement  this  week  advised  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  that  It  will  not 
ac'cit  a  decision  of  the  Board  directing  the 
company  to  incorporate  in  its  coDective-bar- 


galnin^  egrecment  with  the  union,  a  main- 
tenance-of-membership prevision. 

This  must  be  marked  as  the  opening  gun 
In  the  attack  that  will  be  initiated  by  these 
antilabor  companies  against  the  Board  and  its 
cperaliors  as  a  result  cf  th-^  new  li  'i.-^la.ion. 

(H)  We  have  Bpociflrally  rrfrained  from 
discussing  the  constitutior.ality  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  bill.  Many  cf 
them  are  patently  uncorstitutlonal  In  that 
they  deny  to  workers  freedom  of  speech  and 
Impose  upon  them  Involuntary  servitude. 
However,  the  foregolni?  disciis'^ion  demon- 
strates quite  clearly  that  this  bill,  ir.s'ead 
of  promoting  the  war  effort,  will  be  conducive 
to  hampering  and  restricting  the  war  effort. 
If  any  person  believes  that  war  p'c  dviction 
would  be  increased  by  passage  of  the  bill,  or 
that  the  morale  of  the  American  worker  would 
thereby  be  raised,  he  Is  seriously  mistaken. 

Existing  procedures  have  not  only  proved 
sufficient  but  have  operated  to  make  possible 
the  greatest  production  record  In  the  history 
of  this  or  any  other  country.  The  Ameri- 
can worker  neither  expects  nor  merits  legis- 
lation such  as  this  for  his  reward. 

We  therefore  most  earnestly  request  that 
the  Smlth-Connally  bill  be  vetoed. 

Respectftilly  submitted 

Wn.LIAM  Gbeen, 

President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Philip  Murray, 
President.  Con^ezs ^of   Industrial  Organi- 

ztitioiu. 

EtAvm  B  Robertson. 
President,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginevien. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAX-irOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  15  of  this  year  I  was 
privileged  to  deliver  the  following  ad- 
dress, which  I  ask  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord, before  the  Pood  Forum,  sponsored 
by  the  Dairymen's  Leapue  Cooperative 
Association  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  in 
New  York  City: 

The  principle  of  cooperation  If  as  old  as 
the  first  family,  as  old  as  the  first  group  of 
primitive  people  who  gathered  around  a  fire 
and  agreed — by  sign  language,  no  doubt — 
that  instead  of  fighting  one  another  they 
would  work  together  at  keeping  tLat  precious 
fire  going. 

The  cooperative  method  of  doing  business 
stands  today  as  a  tried  and  tested  means 
of  solving  the  problems  of  modem  men  and 
women.  And  that  method  constitutes  m 
my  opinion  the  most  solid  single  hope  we 
have  for  a  better  future  world  after  this 
war  Is  won. 

But  the  particular  subject  I  am  to  deal 
with  is  how  cooperatives  can  aid  In  the  solu- 
tion of  the  world's  food  problem.  Perhaps 
It  win  help  if  we  start  out  with  p  quick 
glance  at  what  co-ops  have  done  to  help 
solve  this  problem  in  the  nation  where 
their  greatest  progress  hps  been  made, 
namely,  in  Sweden.  In  a  recent  article  about 
Sweden,  Marquis  Chllds  had  these  things 
to  say: 

"But  It  is  the  cooperatives  that  have  made 
the  most  Important  contribution.  With 
750,000  consumer  families  they  have  a  clnse- 
knit   organization   that   extends   Into   every 


phase  of  wh' Irsale  and  retail  trade.  Nearly 
h  lif  of  Sweden's  6,5CO  COO  people  are  a  part  of 
an  crganization  dealing  directly  with  con- 
sumption. Almost  without  exception  Sv.e- 
dcn's  farmers  brlcng  to  marketing  coopera- 
tives. This  Is  a  big  reason  why  almost  no 
blnrk  market  exst.-;. 

"As  early  pj?  1933  Albln  Johansson,  head  of 
the  coipcrritive  movement,  had  begun  to 
warn  of  the  rcming  war  end  the  need  to  lay 
In  rcserve.5  of  strategic  materials.  At  his  ur^- 
Irg  a  special  commission  was  formed  to  p re- 
pine the  rotmtry  for  the  coming  crisis.  The 
entire  po!l:y  of  the  cooperative  movement 
w.iP  altered  to  meet  the  threat. 

"Until  that  time  the  cooperators  had 
bousrlit  In  the  sm.allcst  possible  amounts.  In 
order  to  take  advantage  of  price  changes. 
La'gc-.c'^iile  buying  was  a  new  order.  Thou- 
.<ands  of  tons  of  rui:b:r  were  bcupht  and  put 
in  reserve,  which  has  helped  carry  Sweden 
through  the  present  crisis.  Working  with 
the  Government,  all-important  cattle  fodder 
was  acquired  and  stored  in  special  silos  built 
by  cooperatives.  Faced  with  a  German- 
dominated  vegetable  fat  Industry,  coopera- 
tives had  built  a  refinery  which  has  been,  a 
5:alvation  In  the  face  of  the  present  blockade. 
"In  1939  cooperatives  bought  an  additional 
$12  000  000  worth  of  strategic  war  materials 
on  the  world  market.  Also  they  bought  foods 
that  could  not  be  obtained  after  the  start  of 
the  war.  The  Irony  has  been  that  under  war- 
time laws,  they  have  had  to  share  these  re- 
serves with  private  retailers.  Of  the  co- 
operative reserve  of  coffee,  one-half  was 
turned  over  to  private  merchants.  Likewise 
a  warning  against  the  coming  storm  and  the 
necessity  to  prepare  for  It  was  mrde  by 
venerable  Prof.  Gustav  Cassel.  This  dean  of 
wrrld  economists  never  ceased  stressing  the 
peril  of  world  economic  domination  by  Ger- 
many. This,  Incidentally,  Is  a  feature  of 
Swedish  life.  Professors  are  listened  to  re- 
spectfully and  often  make  their  own  way 
actively  In  politics. 

"Cooperatives  made  an  equally  Important 
contribution  in  experts  loaned  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  handle  food  rationing  and  wlde- 
sprcRd  controls  ever  economy.  Minister  of 
Supply  Axel  GJores  Is  one  of  the  cooperative 
leaders.  H?  has  pioneered  in  working  out  a 
food  supply  that  keeps  the  consumption  level 
comparatively  high.  Under  this  system  the 
butterfat  content  Is  reduced  in  milk,  cheese, 
and  butter  consumption  Is  greatly  reduced, 
and  cream  is  forbidden.  As  a  result,  milk 
production  Is  Increased  100  percent  and  milk 
Is  unra tinned.  The  great  increase  in  milk 
consumption  supplies  essential  minerals  and 
Vitamins." 

Here  then  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that  can  be 
done  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  In  a 
country  where  the  cooperative  movement  is 
big  enough  to  be  an  Important  factor  In  the 
eccnomy. 

But  what  about  our  own  country?  Well  1 
wonder  what  would  have  happened  here  had 
there  been  no  farm  cooperatives  when  the 
war  came.  In  the  first  place  we  would  have 
had  an  agriculture  so  distressed,  so  at  the 
mercy  of  the  middleman  that  few  of  our 
farmers  would  have  been  in  a  position  to 
produce  abundantly.  We  would  have  had 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  organizations, 
such  as  those  set  up  under  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Agency.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the 
he.st  and  most  vital  thing  about  Agricultural 
Adjustm.cnt  Agency  consists  of  the  fact  that 
It  has  enabled  farmers  to  act  together  in  cer- 
tain respects.  Without  the  example  and 
pattern  of  our  true  cooperative  organizations, 
the  best  things  about  the  agriculture  program 
of  the  Government  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. Arid  anyway  the  real  strength  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  Is  to  be  found  not  In  the  pat- 
tern of  organization  fostered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  in  the  cooperatives  built  without 
Government  aid.  assistance,  or  direction  by 
the  farm.ers  themselves.    For  there  we  find 


the  true  economic  expression  of  the  rpirlt  of 
a  free  and  democratic  people. 

Without  the  cooperatives  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  every  individual  farm  pro- 
ducer  to  have  been  individually  contacted  in 
order  to  pet  our  war  food  production  program 
going.  But  where  farm  cooperatives  existed; 
where  men  had  already  learned  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  welfare  cf  thCir  own 
group — there  It  was  possible  not  only  to  roach 
the  whole  producing  group  through  one  or- 
ganization, but  It  was  possible  to  draw  upon 
their  training  and  experience  of  muturil 
loyalty  and  to  bring  it  to  bear  for  the  benefit 
of  our  country's  cause  and  throu-^^h  it  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  future  cf  mankind. 

The  fundamental  economic  Importance  of 
a  cooperative  is  this:  It  can  protect  people 
who  act  generously,  who  do  their  duty  well. 
What  I  mean  is  this;  To  the  extent  that  all 
the  farmers  producing  a  given  commodity  are 
organized  into  a  cooperative  they  need  "have 
no  fear  of  abundant  production,  no  fear  of 
supplying  completely  the  demand  for  their 
product.  For  they  are  in  a  position  to  prevent 
that  abundance  from  driving  prices  down  and 
ruining  the  very  producers  who  have  made 
the  abundance  possible  for  others.  Without 
the  cooperative,  every  producer  must  fear 
abundance.  For  being  at  the  mercy  of  a  few 
people  controlling  a  narrow  bottleneck  to  the 
market,  they  know  that  the  greater  the  sup- 
ply the  lower  the  price  will  be.  I  need  not  go 
into  detail.  All  the  history  of  American  agri- 
culture proves  what  I  have  just  said. 

It  is  true,  I  think,  that  only  true  coopera- 
tives can  be  consistently  relied  upon  to  seek 
abundance  for  their  fellow  men.    This  is  my 
first  point  and  I  believe  it  is  probably  the 
most  important  one.     Cooperatives  can  help 
solve     the     world's    food     problem     because 
through  them  producers  of  food  can  and  will 
produce  an  abundance  and  still  and  at  the 
same  time  be  In  a  position  by  means  of  loyalty 
to  one  another,  to  prevent  that  abundance 
from  harming  the  men  who  brought  It  forth. 
Monopoly  power  stands  at  the  very  oppo- 
site pole  from  cooperatives.     Already  we  have 
seen,  in  connection  with  our  attempt  to  fight 
an    all-out    war    against    our    enemies,    that 
monopoly  power  standing  firm  and  unfortu- 
nately all  too  successfully  against  the  devel- 
opment of  sponge  iron  to  Increase  our  steel 
production  against  the  expansion  of  magne- 
sium production,  and  at  least  until  very  re- 
cently Indeed,  against  the  expansion  of  any 
copper  production  except  that  controlled  by 
the  Big  Three  copper  companies  upon  whom 
we  are  now  dependent  for  85  percent  of  our 
total  supply  of  that  all-important  material. 
Likewise   we   have   seen    monopoly   Interests 
gaining  more  and  more  of  a  strangle  hold  on 
the    avenues    of    trade    through    which    the 
farmer's  crops  must  pass  to   the   consumer. 
Farmers  have  had  to  do  the  best  they  could 
to   combat   the   fertilizer   trust.     They   have 
been  up  against  overcharges  for  the  oil  they 
have  bought  from  the  oil  monopoly  and  they 
have    been    told    through    the    years    by    the 
power  trust  that  It  was  Just  not  possible  to 
get   electricity   into  lural   areas  at   a  cost   of 
less  than  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  cf 
36  cents  or  50  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

So  far  only  cooperatives  have  succeeded  In 
meeting  monopoly  power  on  its  own  ground 
and  defeating  It.  Only  cooperatives— with 
all  due  respect  to  the  vast  importance  of  a 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitru'^t  laws — 
can  break  the  grip  of  monopoly  en  cur  econo- 
my and  keep  it  broken.  And  monopoly  power 
Is  the  one  most  important  obstacle  to  a  truly 
fr^o  world  and  to  abundant  production.  This 
Is  true  in  the  field  of  food  distribution  as  it 
Is  in  any  other  field. 

I  call  your  attention  briefly  to  the  fact  that 
cooperatives  are  new  producing,  refining,  and 
selling  to  their  members  gasoline  and  other 
oil  products  at  substantial  savings.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  through  the 
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Rural  Electrification  Administration  cooper- 
atives, farmers  actually  are  getting  electricity 
at  reasonable  cost,  electricity  without  which 
our  present  farm  labor  shortage  would  h.we 
been  completely  disastrous,  instead  of  cily 
severely  crippling.    I  call  your  attention  also 
to  the  highly   beneficial  results  which  have 
been  achieved  by  such  farm  cooperatives  as 
those  existing  In  Ohio.  Virginia,  and  Vermont 
j    In  producing  their  own  fertilizer  and  other 
I    necessary     products    for    the    farmers     and 
compelling  the  monopolistic  forces  formerly 
controlling  the  supplies  of  these  products  to 
themselves    reduce    their    prices.     Most    im- 
portant   of    all.    however,    is    the    fret    that 
through  cooperatives  of  farmers  as  p.-oducers 
It   becomes  for   the   first   time   possible   for 
them   to    increase   their   production    to    the 
limit  of  human  need  without  running  the 
risk  ot  facing  financial  ruin  themselves  be- 
cause  of  their  very  efficiency  in  the  bounty 
of  nature. 

And  so  as  we  look  forward  to  meeting  the 
food  problem  cf  the  world,  both  now  and 
after  this  war— -a  problem  far  greater  than 
any  the  world  has  ever  faced  before  in  this 
field — our  one  most  solid  hope,  as  I  have  said 
before,  lies  in  the  cooperatives. 

There  Is  another  phase  of  this  matter 
upon  which  I  shall  touch  but  brlefiy.  In  the 
quotation  from  Marquis  Chllds  It  was 
pointed  out  how  effective  the  cooperatives 
of  Sweden  had  been  In  preventing  black 
markets.  I  should  like  simply  to  suggest 
that  if  consumer  cooperatives  In  any  coun- 
try were  In  control  of  even  as  much  rj  25 
percent  of  the  distribution  of  food  products, 
you  would  have  a  means  of  price  control  as 
well  as  control  of  quality  of  products  far 
more  effective  and  far  better  than  any  gov- 
ernment agency  can  supply. 

Finally,  as  we  view  the  world  problem  as 
a  whole  and  consider  what  must  be  done 
In  devastated  nations  after  peace  Is  finally 
restored,  where  are  we  to  turn?  What  means 
are  to  be  taken  for  the  fair  and  Just  distribu- 
tion of  medical  supplies  and  food?  What 
form  of  organization  Is  to  be  employed  to 
enable  the  people  of  those  nations  to  get 
back  on  their  feet  economically  and  to  be- 
come once  again  self-sustaining?  Are  we  to 
rely  upon  military  dictators?  Or  upon  thoee 
who  have  betrayed  their  fellow  men  to  the 
conqueror?  Or  upon  those  who  have  entered 
into  business  relationships  with  him?  I 
trust  not.  On  the  other  hand,  in  most  of  the 
nations  that  have  been  overrun  by  Hitler 
there  were  before  the  war  at  least,  coopera- 
tives existing  among  the  people  of  those 
countries  including  the  farmers  thereof. 

Through  these  cooperatives  It  would  be  al- 
together possible  to  provide  both  a  fair  and 
Just  solution  of  the  problem  of  administra- 
tion In  the  true  public  Interest  of  productive 
properties  title  to  which  will  be  in  complete 
confusion   but  also  to  bring  about  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  economies  of  those  nations 
with  a  minimum  of  distribution  of  necessary 
things  on  a  basis  of  pure  charity.     For  the 
cooperatives  could  be  supplied  with  necessary 
focd  and  medical  supplies  and  all  able-bodied 
people,  at   least,  could  receive  these  things 
not  on  the  basis  of  charity  but  as  payment 
for  constructive  labor  which  they  might  do 
In  the  rehabilitation  of  their  own  countries. 
For  the  sick  or  distressed,  of  course,  outright 
help  would  be  necessary.     Over  a  period  of 
time    these    cooperatives    could    by    such    a 
method  not  only  rehabilitate  their  own  lands, 
but  also  make  repaym.ent  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  what  had   been  given    to  them. 
This  suggestion  I  realize  has  only  been  briefly 
sketched.    But  I  know  no  other  kind  of  group 
of    people    than    the    cooperatives    through 
whom  such  a  constructive  program  cctild  be 
carried  on. 

There  are  other  things  we  need  to  do.  of 
course.    One  of  them  which  in  my  Judgment 
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Is  a  central  need  Is  outlined  rather  carefully 
In  my  own  book  entitled  "Out  of  Debt  Out  of 
Danger,"  which  was  recently  published  by 
the  Dcvln-.\d..!r  Co..  of  New  York  City  lii 
th:s  book  I  set  forth  what  ought  to  be  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  our  national  debt 
and  certain  constructive  changes  which  in 
my  opinion  should  be  made  In  the  monetary 
system  of  this  Nation,  so  that  we  may  achlcva 
a  truly  stable  price  level  through  the  years. 
My  appeal  is  that  instead  of  the  present 
system  of  borrowing  every  dollar  of  the  me- 
dium  of  exchange  Into  circulation  at  interest 
to  private  creators  of  money,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  should  govern  this 
field  and  Congress  should  create  the  money 
of  this  Nation  and  effectively  regulate  the 
value  thereof. 

A  sound  monetary  system  coupled  with  a 
strong  and  vigorous  cooperative  movement 
cannot  only  be  the  key  to  a  solution  of  the 
world  feed  problem  but  can  open  the  door  to  a 
future  world  In  which  abundant  production 
will  be  possible,  full  employment  reasonably 
assured,  and  in  which  these  things  can  be 
achieved  without  Increases  in  governmental 
power  or  authority  over  the  people  but  by  the 
free  exercise  of  the  genlias  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Now,  why  do  I  believe  so  strongly  In  cooper- 
ation? ^ 

I  believe  in  them  because  I  know  the  eco- 
nomic problems  that  have  been  destroying 
democracy  and  freedom  In  other  countries 
must  be  solved.  Because  I  know  free  gov- 
ernment cannot  live  where  there  are  no  free 
farmers.  Because  I  know  that  the  unem- 
ployment problem  has  not  been  solved  in  any 
fundamental  sense  and  that  it  must  be  solved 
before  constitutional  democracy  as  a  form  of 
government  will  be  safe.  Because  I  know  that 
men,  in  an  age  that  they  know  could  be  an 
age  of  plenty,  are  not  for  long  going  to  endure 
the  misery  and  humiliation  of  Joblessness 
again;  especially  not  when  they  have  Just  re- 
turned from  defending  their  Nation  in  the 
front  lines  of  war.  Becaiue  I  know  that  pri- 
vate monopoly  in  Industry  and  especially  In 
finance  means  the  end  of  free  enterprise  and 
has  been  the  vtry  basis  upon  which  dictator- 
ships have  been  built  In  other  countries. 
Because  I  know  that  the  solution  of  all  evil 
things  must  ultimately  be  found  In  method* 
that  are  good,  in  methods  that  partake  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  least  of  eternal  lews 
of  God. 

Therefore,  I  believe  I  am  Interested  In  co- 
operatives because  they  can  and  they  have 
restored  to  farmers  In  this  country  and  In 
many  other  countries  the  control  over  their 
own  economic  destiny.  I  believe  in  them 
because  they  offer  a  way  to  make  the  dollar 
of  the  workingman  buy  more  of  the  products 
he  and  his  fellows  produce.  I  believe  In  them 
because  they  can  and  they  have  met  more 
than  one  entrenched  monopoly  on  Its  own 
ground  and  beaten  It.  I  believe  In  them 
because  the  more  business  they  do  the  better 
they  prosper,  because  never  can  they  be  suc- 
cessful by  a  restriction  on  production  or  ais- 
tribution  or  exchange.  I  believe  In  them 
because  they  are  the  only  means  I  know  of 
whereby  these  problems,  which  must  be 
worked  out  if  democracy  Is  to  live,  can  be 
solved  without  a  vast  control  over  the  lives 
of  men  by  government.  I  believe  in  them 
because  they  can  only  succeed  as  they  in- 
crease the  welfare  of  others  besides  them- 
selves or  their  own  members;  because  the  suc- 
ce.ss  of  a  cooperative  therefore  accords  per- 
fectly with  the  eternal  principle  of  the 
Golden  Rule. 

I  believe  in  cooperatives  because  they  are 
the  one  means  that  I  know  of  whereby  I  am 
sure  our  problem  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  can  be  solved — and  what  is  more, 
solved  without  resort  to  governmental  dicta- 
torship or  to  the  development  of  a  depend- 
I  ence  of  millions  of  people  upon  governmcn- 
I   tal  support.    Cooperatives  are  true  democracy 
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In  the  practical  field  of  eccncmlc  life  be- 
cause each  member  has  cne  vote  whether  his 
financial  contribution  be  large  or  small  If 
i»e  believe  In  democracy  sincerely  we  Jtist 
have  to  t>elleve  In  cooperatives. 

And  last  ol  all  I  believe  In  them  because 
they  offer  to  the  common  people  something 
they  can  do  for  themselves  now  with  thetr 
small  resources,  a  great  and  sound  Idea,  a 
wllUngnesa  to  study  and  to  work,  and  a  deep 
and  abiding  loyalty  These  resources  every 
group  of  people  In  all  the  world  possesses. 
And  therefore  the  message  of  the  coopera- 
tives to  a  distressed  world  Is  mere  funda- 
mentally a  message  of  hope  than  any  other 
message  I  know. 


Adilrecs  of  Dr.  James  Baractte  Etkridge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  McCORD 

or    TZNNESSIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  McCORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, I  include  the  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  James  Burnette  Eskridge,  Ph.  D., 
prominent  educator  and  author,  to  the 
graduating  class  of  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity. Lebanon.  Tenn..  on  June  7.  1943. 

At  one  time  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion it  is  said  that  there  were  more  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  who  were  grad- 
uates of  Cumberland  University  than  of 
any  other  university  in  the  land.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  statement  is  correct, 
but  I  do  know  that  there  is  not  a  finer 
university  anywhere  in  the  world  than 
Cumberland  University  and  I  am  glad, 
therefore,  to  submit  the  baccalaureate 
address  of  Dr.  Eskridge  delivered  on  that 
occasion. 

Education,  both  general  and  specific,  has 
for  its  objective  the  welfare  and  uplift  of 
the  human  race.  Society  loi^  ago  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  trained  mind  was  more 
useful  than  an  untrained  one,  and  that  the 
txapplness  of  humanity  depends.  In  a  large 
measure,  upon  an  enlightened  mind  and  a 
sensitive  conscience.  The  earliest  civiliza- 
tions were  established  upon  this  conception, 
In  part  at  least,  especially  that  part  which 
affects  the  intellectual  development  of  man- 
kind, IX  r.ot  the  moral  and  spiritual.  More- 
over, whatever  intellectual  or  moral,  social 
or  political  lines  the  world  has  established, 
were  due  to  the  force  of  that  doctrine  which 
demands  that  whatever  is  good  for  the  indl- 
Tiduai  should  be  apportioned,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  entire  human  race. 

In  remote  times  only  a  very  small  class, 
favored  and  select,  had  access  to  what  little 
higher  knowled.^e  or  skill  there  was  in  exist- 
ence; almpie  and  elementary,  as  it  may  now 
appear  to  have  been.  This  class  or  fraternity 
guarded  It  Jealously  In  order  to  retain  what- 
ever power  or  Influence  Its  possession  might 
command.  Present  day  civilization,  on  the 
o;hcr  hand.  Is  c;enia..cl.r.g  tliat  education,  and 
the  consequent  skill  developing  therefrom 
ahould  be  as  universal  a.«  possible,  and,  fxir- 
thermore.  that  it  cu7ht  to  b?  cf  such  type  and 
character  as  will  insure  civilizations  own 
protection. 

It  Is  almc.«t  axiomatic  that  education  and 
liberty  are  companions  and  that  Ignorance 
and  slavery  are  equally  inseparable. 

V.'hrn  der  Fuehrer  cnclea. ored  to  enslave 
the  world,  i:e  induced  and  ordered  the  de- 


struction cf  great  libraries  and  millions  cf 
books,  retaining  only  tho?e  which  portrayed 
his  doctrines.  Ignorance  and  superstition 
almost  Inevitably  lead  to  slavery.  Suppres- 
sion of  Information  or  news  loads  to  igno- 
rance. However  wrong  our  opponents  may 
be.  we  should  stand  firmly  for  their  rl7ht  to 
freedom  of  expression  lest  ours,  in  turn,  be 
taken  from  us. 

The  safeguarding  of  civilization  or  society 
means  the  perpetuity  of  government.  The 
higher  and  nobler  the  form  of  society  or 
civilization,  the  more  stable  and  endurln? 
government  is  likely  to  bt.  The  rise  or  fall 
cf  nations  is  nothing  more  ncr  le=s  than  the 
rise  or  fall  of  their  respective  societies,  for 
th?y  stand  or  fall  together. 

Now.  the  state  hrfh  long  recognized  the 
value  of  public  education  and  it  has  made 
astounding  progress  therein.  Inst ilut lens  of 
all  kinds,  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledee. 
have  been  establ.shcd  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  They  have  been  maintained 
at  colossal  public  expense.  Furthermore,  the 
state  iinderstands  that  for  government  to 
endure,  and  democracy  to  abide,  all  the 
people  must  be  educated,  for  "we  must  edu- 
cate or  we  perish  by  our  own  prosperity. " 

Enlightened  public  opinion,  also,  is  awake 
to  the  tact  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  safeguard  our  institutions,  both  of  State 
and  Nation,  and  to  protect  our  fanes  and  tiie- 
Eides  from  the  enemies  who  would  pollute  ai  d 
destroy.  The  time  was.  and  th.Tt  not  very 
long  ago,  when  education  was  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  those  who  could  ailord 
it.  Now  we  see  on  every  hand  educational 
institutions  of  every  conceivable  kind  and 
character,  for  the  training  of  the  youths  ol  the 
land,  and  it  la  the  sacred  mission  of  those 
who  would  ccnstruct  well  lor  posterity  to 
pass  these  ideals  forward,  strengthened  ar.d 
solidified  for  all  time.  Our  public  schools. 
colleges,  and  universities,  schools  of  law  and 
medicine,  technical  and  vocational  schools  of 
all  kinds,  bear  eloquent  testimony,  not  only 
to  the  demands  of  human  aspiration  and  its 
longings  fc  knowledge  and  understanding, 
but  to  society  and  Government,  which  reccg- 
nlze  the  fact  that  the  most  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  humanity  consist  of  these  finer  and 
nobler  accomplishments.  All  this,  too,  in 
the  name,  and  for  the  sake,  of  a  great  democ- 
racy, to  the  end  that  it  "shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

Nations  have  risen,  flourished,  and  fallen; 
civilization,  whose  contributions  to  the  race 
are  amongst  the  most  valuable  possessions 
of  mankind,  has  in  the  end  perished;  all 
because  they  had  departed  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  fathers  and  the  noble  Intuiticns 
of  the  human  heart. 

The  lover  of  history  revels  not  only 
through  the  realms  of  noble  achievements  of 
dead  centuries,  but  through  their  charnel 
houses  as  well;  and  seared  indeed  must  his 
conscience  be.  if  be  be  not  brought  to  bay 
by  the  terrible  realization  of  a  terrible  tru- 
ism, that  nations,  like  Individuals,  reap  as 
they  sow.  and  that  "where  there  is  no  v.siuu, 
the  people  perish." 

It  has  always  been  true,  and  shall  ever  be, 
that  nations,  like  individuals,  that  "walk 
uprightly,  walk  furely."  It  seems  to  be  h:gh 
time.  In  these  days  of  laxness  and  grow.r.^ 
contempt  for  law  and  order,  together  with 
the  recorjnized  rlghte  cf  well  ordered  so- 
ciety, that  institutions,  secular  as  well  as 
religious,  should  taie  their  t>ear:ng3  and 
soiuid  their  waters,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  in  the  direction  of  danger,  or 
safety,  that  they  are  sailing. 

Reverence  for  law,  order,  and  properly  con- 
stituted authority,  a  chivalrous  re^rard  f.^r 
the  virtue  and  personal  purity  of  the  race, 
an  undjrlng  devotion  to  the  ranctiry  of  cur 
fireside  altars,  a  cheerful  willinE'ness  to  give 
our  lives,  if  need  be,  to  uphold  the  standnrrts 
of  righteousness,  and  the  flag  of  cur  coun- 
try, should  be  Inculcated  in  our  child; in 
from  the  time  they  leave  their  cradles  until 


they  receive  t.-.e  most  au^st  drf^'ePs  from 
cur  crcatc.^t  colleges  and  universities. 

Immediately  before  you  lies  the  real  ad- 
venture cf  life.  That  which  has  gone  before 
was  merely  preparation  for  a  real  and  ab- 
sorbing venture.  You  now  enter  an  adult 
life  under  conditions  which  never  before 
confronted  young  men  and  women. 

Tliere  have  been  other  wars.  There  have 
been  others  who  went  from  universities  into 
battle  lines.  But  not  Into  such  a  war:  world 
aflame:  liberty,  civilization,  and  the  future 
of  humanity  all  at  stake;  the  efforts  of  all 
humanity  devoted  to  war — some  to  preserve 
freedom,  others  to  destroy;  with  the  means 
of  destroying  life  -nany  times  greater  than 
ever  before 

With  the  world  In  turmoil,  the  old  order  Is 
gone.  The  new  order  Is  forming,  but  has  not 
arrived.  As  someone  has  said:  It  may  appear 
that  we  are  "wandering  between  two  v/orld.'> — 
one  dead,  the  other  powerless  to  be  born  " 

In  the  world  which  you  enter  today  you  will 
need  all  that  you  have  learned  here  and  more. 
Except  for  training  in  exact  sciences,  all  that 
a  university  can  do  for  us  is  to  teach  us  how 
to  learn.  With  that  exception,  what  we  have 
received  here  Is  not  all  that  there  Is. 

If  all  human  reactions  were  identical  In 
given  circumstances,  life  could  be  made  an 
e.xact  science.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
In  real  life  reactions  are  as  varied  as  faces  are 
individually  different;  yet  to  a  degree  they 
are  cf  the  same  general  character. 

Today,  with  the  world  aflame,  the  Indi- 
vidual needs  and  requires  more  than  at  any 
other  time  in  modern  history,  the  ability  to 
analyse  and  reason  to  logical  conclusions. 
Only  this  ability  will  enable  us  to  see  bej-cnd 
barriers,  beneath  appearances,  and  thrcugh 
clouds  which  surround  today's  problems. 
For  the  art  of  UvinfT,  all  that  this  or  any  other 
university  can  give  to  us  Is  the  ability  to 
learn  from  experience  to  think  clearly  and 
logically. 

This  Is  not  a  day  for  fear  or  pessimism. 
Cowardice  is  unbecoming.  "In  quiet  and 
confidence  shall  be  their  strength,"  but  to 
these,  one  must  add  the  discerning  and 
thoiaghtful  mi^d.  We  must  think  throu^^h 
the  compHcatl6ns  and  the  details  of  these 
extraordinary  and  anxious  days.  Under- 
standing and  comprehension  must  have  as 
many  facets  as  a  diamond  In  order  to  meet 
as  many  varying  circumstances. 

A  thinker  must  not  neglect  any  significant 
factor  or  Influencing  circumstances;  such 
ncr;!ect  m.lf'ht  render  invalid  any  conclusion. 
To  see  what  may  come  in  the  future  may  be 
accompli.'^hfd.  In  part,  by  a  thorough  knowl- 
edee of  the  past 

Prejudice  hampers  Judgment  and  destroys 
th?  power  of  anal3'sls.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  education  Is  to  enable  one  to  lay  aside  nat- 
ural prejudices  and  to  weigh  all  factors 
fairly  In  a  world  crazed  with  war,  this  be- 
come.'; difficult  for  all  of  us. 

If  cne  has  acquired  the  ability  to  reason, 
to  analyze,  and  to  weigh  with  care,  to  Ipy 
a.-ide  prejudice  In  passing  Judgment,  uni- 
versity training  is  a  great  success.  There- 
fore, as  to  a  university  course,  one  cannot 
hope  or  expect  to  learn  a  great  volume  of 
facts,  as  compared  with  these  required  In 
life;  but  If  ycu  have  these  abilities,  which 
we  have  mentioned,  you  will  discover  the 
fr.ct.--  Even  though  ycu  may  not  yet  have 
acquired  that  ability  In  full.  If  you  have  only 
learned  hcv  to  know  yourself,  education  is 
nevprthe!es?  a  fuccess. 

Tlie  hard  and  scmetiraes  bitter  facts  of  life 
are  soon  to  meet  you,  face  to  fsce.  Ycu  may 
be  due  to  hrive  a  rude  awakening  In  some  cf 
your  thccrctical  conclusions.  Practical  every- 
day life  will.  In  the  years  to  come,  become 
your  real  university— if  ycu  have  made  the 
most  of  ycur  training  here:  and  If  ycu  are 
prepared  to  enccunter,  anr.lyze  and  benefit 
by  new  exj^eriences. 

No  univtr-ity  cv.n  furnish  a  currlculiin  in 
the  short  pcncd  cf  2,  3,  or  4  years,  v.li.ch 
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will  actually  fini.'^h  the  education  cf  an 
Indnidu;;!  It  may  lemove  the  rcu^ih  places. 
It  may  cpcn  long  vistag  with  light  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  may  till  the  ground  cr  even  plant 
and  suw  the  seed,  but  it  is  you  who  must 
cultnaie.  remove  the  weeds,  help  the  growth. 
and  harvest  the  crop. 

It  i^  not  unu.-ual  for  young  graduate.«:.  un- 
^er  the  influence  cf  youthful  energy,  to  feel 
that  they  have  become  very  wi.se  and  that 
they  ha\e  found  the  cpen  sesame  cf  life.  He 
Is-wi.-e  who  know.s  what  he  does  not  know. 
Knowledge  i.s  infinite,  and  experience  is  the 
great  master.  Theories  often  fail,  fcr  life 
has  a  rude  way  cf  crushing  theories,  and  fol- 
lowing practical  lines. 

There  is  something  more  which  we  hope 
that  you  have  gained  from  your  university 
life:  Friends  and  the  ability  to  make  more  of 
tlum.  Many  lives  are  changed  entirely  by 
associations.  On  your  highway  through  life 
you  will  find  that  the  way  is  often  made 
smoother,  stones  are  often  removed  from  ycur 
path,  and  opportunities  cast  in  your  way  by 
friends.  We  have  known  many  such  circum- 
stances in  life.  At  the  moment  we  are  think- 
ing particularly  of  one  man.  who  is  now  past 
60  yedis  of  age.  He  has  served  Tennessee  as 
a  Senator,  a  colonel  In  World  War  No.  1.  and 
has  been  prominent  in  civic  affairs.  Since 
the  day  of  his  graduation  he  has  never  lost 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  friend,  cr  to  serve 
one.  The  list  of  his  small,  and  sometimes 
Inslgniflcant,  favors  to  others  would  be  long, 
Indeed.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  per- 
form a  friendly  act.  Do  not  understand  us 
to  say  that  he  was  careless  with  his  money, 
or  profligate  with  gifts.  Life  is  not  made 
of  .such  paltry  things.  It  is  composed  of 
finer  stuff.  Most  of  these  friendly  acts  cost 
hi.-n  ncthmg,  but  they  brought  much  to  him. 
Today,  his  friends  are  legion.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  many  places.  All  of  this  he  ob- 
tained for  himself  Incidentally,  this  man  Is 
a  native  cf  your  State,  but  that  is  not  the 
crux  of  our  story.  Life  is  made  up  of  human- 
ity. The  great  adventure  is  living;  and  we 
cannot  venture  alone. 

John  Stuart  Mill  had  a  great  knowledge  of 
human  society,  probably  most  greatly  con- 
tributfd.  as  he  hlm.self  admits  by  the  educa- 
tion and  training  which  he  receiveid  in  early 
years  from  his  father,  who  believed  that 
education  was  the  science  of  human  life  and 
living,  which  required  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  human  frailities.  Mill  com- 
menced his  education  under  the  care  of  his 
father,  at  the  age  of  3,  when  he  began  to 
learn  Greek,  quickly  followed  by  other 
language.".  He  was  trained  to  think  when 
cther.s  were  only  beginning  to  learn.  His 
greatness  wa.s  due  in  large  part  to  this 
rigorous  training.  However,  he  noticed  one 
weaknesf.  m  himself.  He  had  an  inclination 
to  lean  upon  his  father,  whose  senses  and 
mental  faculties  were  always  alert.  His 
training  was  too  much  on  the  mental  side. 
He  was  not  taught  phvi-ical  or  manual  dex- 
terity, which  e'.entually  led  to  slackness  and 
inattenticn.  He  later  realized  that  he  had 
not  been  provided  with  the  practical  view 
of  life.  This  he  had  to  acquire  from  ex- 
perience. The  point  is  that  he  succeeded  be- 
cause he  learned  how  to  learn. 

Life  !«  to  be  learned  day  by  day  Perhaps 
we  may  call  it  a  play,  one  where  there  are 
rules,  as  in  any  sport,  which  one  must  follow 
if  (i!ie  expect.'^  to  receive  the  most  benefit 
therefrom.  This  is  true  whether  in  sports 
or  111  actual  life.  One  may  violate  these 
rules  at  times  and  not  be  punished  for  the 
Infracion,  but  the  penalty  is  there  although 
one  may  not  be  conscious  cf  it  at  the 
boginnii-g 

Th,'  greatest  ob.stacles  which  face  us  now. 
In  the  days  uf  our  years,  are  the  changing 
rule.'  cf  a  whirling  world.  When  the  roll 
of  this  war  has  ended,  the  results  of  the 
development  of  science  In  wartime  will  call 


for  astounding  changes.  Changed  economic 
conditions  will  force  greater  changes  in  the 
mcxle  of  living.  Princi;->les  of  government 
will  be  revised  until  they  shall  have  become 
almo.st  beyond  recognition  The  new  order 
will  come  into  being;  new  standards  will  be 
adopted  and  old  ones  abandoned.  The  world 
moves  on.  Omar  Khayyam  has  said: 
"The  moving  finger  writes,  and  having  writ 
Moves  on :  nor  ail  your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line: 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it  " 
With  new  modes  of  living,  new  principles, 
new  standards,  your  ability  to  learn  and  to 
stand  squarely  on  the  ground  will  he  your 
compass  through  life.  Education  is  like  a 
vaccination:  It  must  "take  or  it  is  worth- 
less." You  must  know  how  to  apply  it  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  You  cannot  recap- 
ture the  past.  The  days  of  slavery  are  gone. 
Feudalism  is  dead,  and  both  are  forever  in 
the  past  so  long  as  the  world  remains  edu- 
cated, and  her  stalwarts  alert. 

We  must  confess  that  we  were  very  near 
to  the  brink.  One  Der  Fuehrer  for  the  mo- 
ment appeared  to  be  driving  the  world  back 
to  slavery  and  to  the  Dark  Ages;  but  the 
inexorable  law  of  life  is  overtaking  him, 
and  will  in  the  end  crush  this  monster. 
Tlie  end  is  certain,  though  the  time  is  not. 
No  one  can  ever  succeed  in  turning  back  a 
wise  and  educated  world.  Thus  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword. 

The  greatest  example  of  inability  to  read, 
analj-ze,  and  appreciate  the  scope  and  effect 
of  the  written  word  is  the  failure  of  civiliza- 
tion to  appraise  properly  Der  Fuehrer  and 
his  Meln  B^mpf.  In  which  he  outlined,  step 
by  step,  and  promised  to  accomplish  the  very 
thing  that  he  has  been  doing.  His  only  mis- 
take was  his  inability  to  appraise  and  un- 
derstand an  educated  world  with  a  fixed  and 
unalterable  determination  to  remain  free. 
I  and  his  failure  to  establish  a  proper  value 
I    on  the  strength  of  a  free  pepole. 

Leavinp  this  university,  you  will  assume, 
I  gradually,  as  the  years  advance,  the  respon- 
sibility, along  with  others  of  your  class,  to 
safeguard  the  future  of  our  country;  to  help 
retain  our  American  freedom,  and  to  rededl- 
cate  this  Nation  to  the  principles  upon  which 
it  was  founded  by  our  forefathers.  When 
you  shall  have  done  all  this,  you  should  give 
thanks  to  the  university  that  taught  ycu  how 
to  live  by  showing  you  how  to  learn  from 
experience. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  18,  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
.sult  of  what  has  been  attempted  by  the 
OflBce  of  Price  Administration  has  not 
been  satisfactory  to  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, although  some  move  was  necessary 
to  stop  the  skyrocketing  of  the  price  of 
food.  The  talk  is  now  going  around  the 
Capitol,  and  I  presume  in  the  country  at 
large,  that  the  O.  P.  A.  should  be 
scrapped.  In  this  debate  there  is  no 
secret  about  what  cuts  in  the  appropria- 
tion are  intended  to  do. 

To  scrap  the  O.  P.  A.  would  be  a  mis- 
take, but  the  correction  of  its  mistakes 
is  imperative.    Here   are  some   of   the 


mistakes  that  have  been  made  and  must 
be  stopped. 

First,  a  ceiling  price  was  placed  on  the 
retailer,  and  in  many  cases  the  retailer 
could  make  nothing  on  the  set  prices 
and  in  some  instances,  many  instances, 
could  not  afford  to  handle  the  particu- 
lar article  of  food.  Potatoes  are  one  of 
this  class.  When  the  consumer  kicked 
or.  the  price  he  was  compelled  to  pay 
the  retailer,  the  producer  was  blamed, 
and  the  public  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board took  to  this  slogan  and  spread  it 
to  sujh  an  extent  that  the  farmer  is 
blamed  for  everything. 

Let  me  give  you  the  steps  from  pro- 
duction to  consumption  in  a  few  of  the 
staple  necessaries.  Beef  will  be  the  first 
article. 

The  steps  are:  Growing  of  the  cattle, 
shipping  of  the  cattle  to  the  packers, 
packers  handling,  shipping  from  the 
packer  to  the  wholesaler,  handling  by 
the  wholesaler,  shipping  to  the  retailer, 
and  finally  the  retail  distribution  to 
the  consumer. 

When  the  consumer  pays  68  cents  for 
steak  the  farmer  is  condemned.  But 
there  is  quite  a  spread  between  14  cents 
per  poimd  to  the  grower  and  68  cents 
to  the  consumer.  Instead  of  putting  a 
ceiling  price  only  on  the  retailer,  the 
O.  P.  A,  should  have  put  a  ceiling  all 
along  the  line  from  the  farmer  to  con- 
sumer. There  Is  a  bolt  loose  somewhere 
in  tliis  long  line  of  business.  The  fol- 
lowing are  facts: 

The  farmer  is  not  getting  too  much 
for  his  cattle. 

The  railroads  have  been  carrying 
freight  and  express  without  any  sudden 
and  overnecessary  rise  in  rates.  There 
is  left  therefore  the  following  stations, 
who  must  answer  to  the  charge  of  the 
unnecessary  rise  of  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  processor — in  this  case  the 
packers — the  wholesaler,  and  the  re- 
tailer. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  unescapa- 
ble  that  the  O.  P.  A.  erred  in  fixing  a 
price  for  the  retailer  only. 

Instead  of  scrapping  the  organization 
it  should  be  strengthened  and  absolutely 
fix  the  price  all  along  the  line  from  the 
pa.stures  to  the  restaurant  table. 

Where  we  have  abundance  of  any  arti- 
cle like  sugar,  it  should  not  be  rationed, 
but  on  all  articles  of  which  there  is  a 
scarcity  rationing  should  be  put  into 
operation. 

I  have  traced  the  history  of  the  han- 
dling of  beef,  but  this  example  can  be 
carried  in  the  same  way  as  applying  to 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  pork. 
wheat,  rice,  mutton,  fruits.  In  these 
cases  we  shall  find  the  same  situation 
as  applies  to  beef. 

The  rolling  back  of  prices  is  not  justi- 
fied. It  will  not  help  the  producer,  and 
a  subsidy  will  not  make  up  the  loss,  for 
in  case  of  beef  the  farmer  helps  pay  the 
tax  exacted  to  generate  a  subsidy.  The 
rolling  back  process  will  go  to  the  mid- 
dleman just  as  the  tax  on  hogs  went  to 
him.  The  packers  admitted  they  bene- 
fited by  millions  from  this  tax,  but 
claimed  they  did  not  know  to  whom  to 
pay  it.    You  can  wager  one  thing — that 
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In  any  rolling  back  of  prices,  the  grow- 
ers will  be  injured  because  the  transac- 
tion is  the  rolling-back  process  which  as- 
sumes that  the  producer,  the  railroads, 
the  processor,  the  wholesaler,  and  the  re- 
taller  are  all  benefiting  alike  from  pres- 
ent prices.  They  are  not  now  benefit- 
ing alike.  The  middlemen  are  getting 
the  l)est  of  it.  and  in  the  rolling-back 
process  he  will  still  be  getting  more  for 
his  efforts.  In  this  rolling  back  pro- 
gram. It  Is  proposed  to  give  the  producer 
Just  enough  to  keep  him  quiet — a  sub- 
Eidy.  which  he  himself  pays  in  part.  It 
Is  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  and 
putting  it  into  the  other  pocket  of  the 
same  individual. 

I  do  not  believe  the  growers  want  a 
subsidy.  They  want  a  iair  price  and 
that  fair  price  can  be  fixed  and  the 
trouble  will  be  over  if  fixed  clear  down 
the  line.  It  cannot  be  fixed  by  merely 
stopping  up  the  ends.  It  cannot  be  fixed 
by  fixing  a  price  for  food  which  the 
farmer  cannot  meet;  it  cannot  be  reme- 
died by  fixing  the  retail  price,  for  the  re- 
tailer has  not  a  chance  when  all  elements 
of  cost  attached  to  the  product  he  sells 
have  not  been  fixed  as  well  as  his  price. 

The  Army  is  not  rationed  with  points 
and  those  who  work  in  factories  and  the 
mines  should  not  be  rationed  either.  A 
miner  cannot  operate  under  the  food 
point  system  set  in  motion  by  the  O.  P.  A., 
and  that  food  situation  has  much  to  do 
with  our  labor  troubles. 

You  can  imagine  a  miner  coming  up 
out  of  the  ground  at  night  and  getting 
meat  to  the  extent  only  of  those  who  have 
been  sitting  around  an  office  or  sitting  in 
Congress.  To  make  everyone  alike  in 
the  purchase  of  meat  without  regard  to 
the  kind  of  work  in  which  the  consumer 
Is  engaged  is  a  stupendous  blunder,  and 
It  should  be  corrected  at  once. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  scrap- 
ping the  O.  P.  A.,  but  I  am  in  favor  of 
our  giving  it  more  power  as  soon  as  it 
demonstrates  that  It  knows  what  it  is 
doing.  The  Job  can  be  done — it  has  been 
done.  It  must  be  done  now.  Herl)ert 
Hoover  did  a  pretty  good  Job  as  Pood 
Administrator  in  the  First  World  War 
and  his  experience  should  be  caUed  into 
action  now. 

The  attack  on  this  bill  by  way  of  cut- 
ting appropriations  was  intended  to 
cripple  the  O.  P.  A.  or  put  It  out  of  busi- 
ness. No  substitute  was  offered  for 
O.  P.  A.  Nottilng  was  said  as  to  correct- 
ing mistakes  of  the  O.  P.  A.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  arguments  except  the 
magnifying  of  mistakes  alleged  to  have 
been  made  by  college  professors  who  hap- 
pen to  work  in  this  organization. 

I  was  not  in  sympathy  with  this  attack 
on  the  organization.  Those  who  are  so 
certain  O.  P.  A.  does  not  know  what  it 
Is  doing  ought  to  outline  a  better  plan 
and  give  us  the  l)enefit  of  their  superior 
wisdom.  Knockers  are  plentiful — a 
bumper  crop,  right  here  in  Congress — 
but  builders  are  few.  Criticism  is  a 
good  thing,  but  the  critic  should  submit 
a  constructive  program  to  replace  what 
he  asserts  to  be  a  wrong  solution. 

A  man  who  operates  the  best  plan 
available  to  him  in  an  emergency  is  doing 


an  admirable  job  as  compared  to  the  man 
who  says  the  plan  is  no  cood  but  has  no 
ideas  of  his  own  to  substitute  for  that 
which  he  would  destroy. 


Ulysses  Samuel  Guyer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


KON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TI\'E3 

Monday.  June  21.  1943 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  copy 
of  the  eulo&y  delivered  by  Hon.  Clyde  M. 
Reed,  United  States  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, at  the  funeral  services  for  our  late 
colleague,  Ulysses  S.  Guyer,  at  St.  John, 
Kans.,  on  Tuesday,  June  8,  1943: 

Senator  Rxed.  It  Is  the  custom  cf  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  do  honor  to 
thc«e  of  Ita  Members  who  die  w  .ile  in  strv- 
Ice.  and  the  custom  is  tliat  Members  of  bcih 
Houses  shall  accompany  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  departed  Member  to  the  place  of  his 
final  interment.  And  so.  I  come  here  tn 
company  with  your  own  Congressman, 
CiATTOMa  Hope;  with  the  Congressman  from 
the  Bmporia  district,  Mr.  Rees:  the  Congress- 
m&n  from  Oklahoma,  to  the  south  of  you.  Mr. 
Rizlkt;  the  Congressman  from  Colorado,  Mr. 
Chemoweth;  and  my  colleague.  Senator 
BxTTLMM,  of  Nebraska.  We  brought  back  the 
remains  of  your  friend,  who  was  once  yi..ur 
dose  neighbor. 

There  must  be  a  something  about  com- 
munities as  there  Is  about  Individuals.  Com- 
munities have  individuality  and  character- 
istics as  like  and  as  unlike  each  other  as 
humans  are  like  and  unlike  each  other. 
Judged  by  appearance  and  contact,  and  our 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Cuteb,  St.  John  must  be 
an  unusual  place,  a  community  with  its  own 
individuality.  In  all  of  the  years  that  I 
have  known  him  I  can't  recall  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  of  more  than,  well  say,  10 
minutes,  but  that  he  mentionfd  St.  John 
and  his  years  here  In  St.  John.  I  think  that 
Is  a  common  experterce  among  his  friends 
He  didnt  live  here  many  years,  yet  the  years 
that  he  did  live  here  seem  to  have  left  a 
deeper  impression  upon  his  character  ar.d 
personality,  and  certainly  upon  h:s  th  ughis, 
than  the  yean  he  lived  in  any  other  p'ace 

It  must  be  an  unusual  community  that 
can  do  that  to  any  man. 

I  believe  this  town  was  named  after  a  for- 
mer Governor  of  Kansas.  John  P.  St  John. 
Governor  St.  John  came  to  fame  and  re- 
mained in  memory  prmcipaily  because  of  his 
vigorous  advocacy  of  that  one  principle  in 
Kan.<^as  from  which  there  has  never  been  imy 
formal  and  official  variation  in  the  la--t  60 
years.  That  is  the  principle  of  prohlbit.cn 
It  waa  his  favorite  aubject.  As  the  town  ct 
St.  John  was  the  favorite  con^-er^ation  piece 
for  Mr.  Guyer,  prohibition,  perhaps,  was  his 
favorite  subject  for  public  addresses.  I  don  t 
think  he  ever  missed  an  opportunity  to  talk 
about  prohibition.  So.  again  I  think  of  Mr. 
Guyer  in  his  career,  in  his  individuality,  com- 
ing back  to  Kansas,  to  St.  John,  and  to  the 
Individuality  of  a  different  coramunitv. 

We  brought  back  your  friend,  a  kindly  man. 
I  should  say  kindliness  and  friendliness  and 
sincerity  were  his  distinguishing  cha.-acter- 
tstic.  There  are  those  of  us  who  may  have 
been,  and  are.  Impelled  by  motives  of  com- 
bat or  self-interest  or  ambition,  but  here  was 
•  man  whose  guiding  qualities  ol  life   were 


friendly  services.  He  never  was  too  busy  to 
be  friendly.  He  never  forgot  to  be  kind. 
These  qualities  are.  I  think,  rather  distin- 
guishing charocteristics  of  the  community  of 
which  he  was  so  fond,  and  of  which  he  so 
proudly  claimed  to  be  a  part. 

Ill  the  la.st  two  days,  his  colleagues,  in- 
cludinK  myself,  have  traveled  half  across  a 
continent  to  bring  him  back  to  you.  We  leffc 
a  pu.sing  crowd,  a  tense  city,  the  Capital  of 
this  country,  and  by  virtue  of  that,  the 
Cepital  of  the  World.  The  Capital  of  this 
country  is  the  stage  on  which  there  is  being 
hammered  out  the  destiny  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  crowded,  tense,  forum  across  whose 
steles  aie  walkine;  the  most  powerful  char- 
acters in  current  history.  In  these  two  days, 
my  colleagues  and  myself,  with  what  is  mor-. 
taily  lelt  of  U.ysses  Samuel  Guyer,  have  come 
to  this  peaceful  place;  quiet  and  lovely;  a 
land  of  far  horizons  where  the  landscajie 
continually  unrolls  until  it  meets  the  bei:d- 
Ing  sky.  a  contrast  in  every  way.  mentally, 
.•;p;rUu;Uly.  and  in  the  physical  aspect,  from 
those  scenes  we  left  two  days  ago.  A  mcdern 
master  oi  English  has  de«:ribed  that  con- 
trast in  languafe;e,  which  so  well  befits  the 
occasion,  and  the  man  we  brought  back  to 
you.  and  the  difference  between  these  two 
worlds,  that  I  shall  repeat  these  words  of 
Kipiirg: 

'The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart: 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice. 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Host-s,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 


Elmer  Davis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing articles  by  Malcolm  W.  Bingay, 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  June  16 
and  17.  1943: 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  June  16, 
1943) 

Good  MoRiriKa 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Bingay) 

WHERE'S  ELMER? 

Elmer's  popping  off  again!  Yeah,  Elmer 
Davis.  Elmer,  the  dead-pan  study  in  cbiaro- 
tcuroistic  physiognomy  with  his  white  hair, 
gray  face,  bootblack  eyebrows  and  long  black 
bow  tie  to  synchronize  the  movements  of  his 
Adams  apple  with  his  thought  procCEses. 
Yeah,  boy:  Elmer  was  born  to  be  an  actor 
and  that  is  the  role  he  is  playing  now — with 
plenty  of  ham. 

Elmer,  as  you  know,  is  the  chief  of  that 
weird  hydra -he<ided  monstrosity  of  govern- 
mental mismanagement  known  as  the  Oliice 
of  War  Inio.'-ination.  No  organization  was 
ever  so  completely  misnamed.  Information 
is  what  you  don't  get  from  Elmer's  vast  army 
of  heterogeneous  press  agents — the  greatest 
collection  tf  intellectual  curlositiea  ever 
gathered  under  one  roof. 

Lttst  month  14  of  the  best  known  and  fully 
accredUcd  newspaper  and  magazine  writers 
in  America  resigned  in  a  body  irom  the  GCce 
ol  War  Inlormatiou   because,  they  pubLdy 
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proclaimed,   I*    v.as    Impossible   for   them    to 
write  llie  truth. 

Well,  E'mer  at  Bo-^ton  Monday  told  the 
Newspaper  Guild  that  Washington  news  Is 
"less  adequately  covered  than  any  other  news 
In  the  world  "  What  he  really  meant  Is  that 
the  hard-boiled,  altogether  objective  re- 
porters covering  the  Washington  as-^ignment 
refuse  to  take  hand-outs  from  the  bureau 
heads  as  the  vcice  of  God  coming  from  Mount 
Sinai. 

What  they  want  are  the  phiin  unvarnished 
facts — ns  in  that  international  for.d  conler- 
encc — and  they  refuse  to  act  as  mere  mcs'-en- 
gers  for  the  "bunk"  peddlers. 

Elmer  said:  "The  war  has  suddenly  com- 
pelled these  reporters  to  cover  an  imme:;.<^ly 
complicated  story  quite  outside  their  familiar 
field.  •  •  •  It  is  not  surprising  some  ol 
them  still  feel  that  a  battle  Iretween  a 
couple  of  administrators  is  bigger  news  than 
a  battle  between  the  American  and  Japanese 
Navies." 

All  right.  Elmer.  Be  specific.  When  did 
any  American  newspaper  consider  a  battle 
between  your  chums  down  there  mere  im- 
portant than  a  battle  between  the  American 
and  Japanese  Navies?  When  was  any  such 
story  made  secondary  to  bureaucratic  rows'.'' 
The  answer,  of  course.  Is  never.  Why.  the 
newspapers  even  played  up  the  story  of  Pearl 
Harbor  after  you  kept  it  bottled  up  for  1 
whole  year  to  spring  it  on  "the  anniversary." 
We  had  to  wait  365  days  for  the  facts  that  the 
Japs  already  knew— like  little  children  not 
quite  bright  in  the  head. 

Elmer  continues:  "A  row  between  two  ad- 
ministrators would  have  been  big  news  In 
1938.  but  It  Is  conceivably  of  smaller  relative 
Injportance  in  1943." 

Elmer,  have  you  forgotten  how  you  got 
your  Job? 

As  a  radio  commentator— not  as  a  reporter 
out  on  the  firing  line  getting  the  In'orma- 
tion  which  radio  commentators  read  in  the 
papers — you  yourself  dwelt  on  the  mad  mud- 
dle In  Washington,  with  Cabinet  officers 
openly  contradicting  each  other  on  Important 
war  news,  with  every  bureau  stacked  with 
press  agents  boosting  the  ambitions  of  their 
little  czars.     Don't  you  remember? 

Tliere  was  your  chum,  the  starry-eyed  poet, 
Archibald  MacLelsh,  running  the  Office  of 
Facts  and  Figures,  and  Lowell  Mellett  s  Office 
of  Government  Reports,  which  became  famil- 
iarly known  as  Mellett's  Bug  House  Your 
criticL'-m  was  .so  sharp  and  sound  that  F.  D  R. 
blithely  merged  them — as  he  does  so  many 
other  bureaus  when  they  become  a  laugh- 
ingstock—and put  you  in  charge  of  the 
merged  mess. 

Your  job,  we  were  told,  was  to  clean  house 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  newspapers  got 
Information  about  the  war. 
Well,  where   Is  It? 

You  were  going  to  be  absolute  and  all  the 
boys  and  girls  in  key  positions  In  the  ad- 
ministration were  to  submit  to  you  all  the 
speeches  written  for  them  There  would  be 
no  more  contradictions  because  everything 
was  to  funnel  through  your  office. 

Yes,  the  reporters  have  been  dwelling  on 
the  rows  between  admlnlBtrators.  That  is 
news  from  the  home  front. 

It  was  this  very  reporting — cold.  hard,  ac- 
curate Journalism — which  forced  the  admin- 
istration to  reorganize  the  whole  war  pro- 
duction program — from  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  to  the  Supply  Priorities  and 
Allocations  Board  to  the  War  Production 
Board  and  now  to  the  latest  alphabetical 
shake-up  of  the  same  old  gang:  The  O.  W.  M., 
which  means  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization. 
If  all  these  other  bureaus  were  running 
right,  why,  then,  all  these  changes?  Why 
18  months  after  the  war  has  started,  do  we 
finally  get  a  "war  mobilization  board"?  Be- 
cau.sc  the  nasty,  mean,  unkind  newspaper 
reporters  of   Washington  have   kept  on  the 


j    Job  night  and  day— never  letting  up  In  keep- 
ing the  American  people  Informed  as  to  the 
I    blunders  and  stupidities  of  It  all. 

They  have  forced,  by  the  power  cf  public 
opinion,  some  slow  emergence  of  a  semblance 
of  order  on  the  home  front. 

The  newspaper  reporters  have  been  win- 
ning the  war  at  Washington. 

And  they  are  not  devoting  their  time,  as 
so  many  in  your  Office  of  War  Informfit;cn 
I    seem  to  be.  in  forfeiting  the  war  and  bccst- 
Ing  that  fourth  term. 


I  From  the  Deiroit  Free  Press  of  June  17.  1943] 
I  Good  Morning 

(3y  Ma'.cclm  W.  Bingay) 

more  AEOIT   ELMER 

The  nure  I  think  of  that  attack  by  Elinor 
Davis  on  the  Washington  newspaper  conc- 
spcndents  as  Incompetent  the  mere  irkcd  I 
gel.  And,  when  it  comes  to  Elmer  Davis,  I 
uk  eaiy. 

Cavis.  at  the  New.-^paper  Guild  Convention, 
charged  that  the  Washington  reporters  were 
"inadecjuate  "  to  cover  such  news  as  the  war. 
that  they  were  more  Interested  In  reporting 
rows  between  various  administrators  than 
they  were  in  telling  of  battles  between  Ameii- 
can  and  Japanese  navies. 

The  only  answer  to  this  puerile  vaporing  is 
that  under  the  voluntary  censorship  of  the 
American  press — never  once  violated — mili- 
tary news  cannot  be  printed  unless  O.K.'d  by 
the  censor.  'We  print  the  news  when  it  is 
officially  handed  us.  even  if  it  is  fiom  6 
months  to  a  year  old. 

In  all  the  annals  of  a  free  press  there  never 
has  been  di.splayed  such  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  fidelity  to  a  pledge  as  has  been 
offered  by  the  American  newspapers. 
Elmer  ignores  all  that. 
Charlie  Mlchelson  has  moved  back  into  the 
picture  to  prepare  for  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1944.  Machiavellian  Charlie  has  won 
for  himself  the  dubious  reputation  of  being 
the  most  cunning  smear  artist  in  the  history 
of  American  politics.  His  Job  is  to  rob  men 
ol  their  rcpuiations  if  tliey  dare  oppose  Boose- 
valt — no  matter  bow  honorably.  It  begins  to 
look  ss  though  he  had  taken  over  Elmer's 
funnily  named  Office  of  War  Information  as 
an  adjimct  to  his  activities. 

The  Office  of  War  Information  seems  more 
interested  in  winning  an  election  than  It  is  lii 
winning  a  war. 

I  see  where  Senator  Styles  Bridges  has  an- 
swered Elmer's  onslaught  on  the  Anierican 
press  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  suggested 
a  congressional  investigation  of  the  whole 
weird  set-up  of  that  organization. 

"Perhaps,"  he  said,  "Davis'  real  objection 
Is  that  the  reporters  have  uncovered  news  in 
Washington  that  does  not  look  well  out- 
side of  Washington.  " 

Laat  February  I  went  down  to  Waahlngton 
to  attend  the  convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  We  were  told 
by  Elmer  Davis  that  we  would  be  given  the 
real  Inside  low-down  on  the  war  and  all 
other  matters  pertaining  to  its  progress,  in 
a  series  of  ofl-the-record  meetings.  The  only 
lasting  impressions  we  got  were  those  left 
by  the  cane-seated  chairs. 

We  were  told  nothing!  And  every  day  in 
every  way  our  Intelligence  was  Insulted  by 
a  parade  of  brass  hats  In  carefully  deleted 
speeches  going  through  the  motions  of  pre- 
tending to  tell  us.  All  direct  questions  were 
evaded.  But  we  got  something  out  of  the 
convention.  We  learned  what  the  reporters 
on  the  Washington  firing  line  are  up  against 
In  trying  to  get  the  truth. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Ameri- 
can newspapers  through  their  correspondents 
have  refused  to  surrender  their  independence 
to  the  politicians. 
This,  Elmer  Davis  naturally  resents. 


j        The  administration  does  not  want  the  pub- 
lie  to  know  how  it  has  fr.ilen  down  on  the 

It  wants  all  the  silly  disputes  between  the 
quarrclir.g  factions  of  the  Govcrnmont  si  n- 
pressed 

It  dees  not  w:;nt  the  people  to  know  tliat 
it  is  because  of  thes?  fights  for  power,  because 
of  utter  lack  of  any  organization  sense,  be- 
c.uise  of  playing  poiitiv.'^.  we  are  not  Jurther 
i^long  with  the  war  effort. 
I        It    wa3    these   hard-headed    reporters   who 
I    kept  baip.ng  on   the  derelictions  and   mis- 
ma  !'agemeni  for  war  production  under  Office 
of   Production    Management,   the   Manpower 
I    Commission,  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion—and all   the  other  dizzy  outfits— that 
brcughi   about  such   relorms  as   have  been 
accomplished. 

By  their  barrape  of  exposure  they  made  it 
po.-sible  for  such  efficient  groups  as  the 
Tolan  committee  to  move  and  make  official 
factual   reports  on   what   wa.s  going  on. 

These  reporters  first  called  attention  to 
the  way  contracts  were  being  piled  up  in 
regions  where  there  were  critical  shortages 
c'  both  hrusing  and  manpower;  they  let  the 
world  know  that  the  handling  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  manpower  was  being  bungled: 
they  exposed  the  fact  that  small  business 
was  b3li.g  crushed  to  the  wall. 

They  have  shouted  from  the  housetops 
that  there  has  been  no  over-all  planning  for 
the  mobilization  of  our  resources  to  fight  a 
war  And  they  are  still  yelling.  Only  3 
weeks  ago — after  18  months  of  fighting — did 
the  administration  get  around  to  the  creation 
of  a  mobilization  board. 

Those  reporters  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Barney  Baruch  has  been  telling  the 
New  Dealers  for  2  years  what  to  do.  Every 
move  they  have  made  since  has  been  along 
the  lines  he  laid  down  and  the  only  element 
of  order  In  Washington  has  come  about  as 
a  result  of  that. 

• 

And  now  Elmer  Davis  has  the  gall  to  sug- 
gest that  they  are  not  competent! 

Listen,  kid,  they'll  be  there  on  the  Job 
when  you  are  back  on  ths  radio,  rolling  your 
r's  and  tcHlng  the  world  wbat  yoo've  just 
read  from  their  dispatches. 


Commencement  Day  Address  of  Hon. 
James  J.  Dstis,  of  PeBBsylTania,  at 
Moosekeart  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PZNN8TXVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  22  (legislative  dan  o/ 
Monday.  May  24) .  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, June  12,  1943,  I  had  the  distinct 
privilege  of  delivering  the  commence- 
ment addre.s.s  at  Mooseheart  School,  in 
Moo.seheart,  111. 

It  waS  an  occasion  of  great  pride  and 
reboin  confidence  to  learn  with  what 
faith,  with  what  preparation,  and  with 
what  determination  the  youth  of  this 
school  and  the  youth  of  our  land  po 
forward  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
hour.  The  fate  of  America  is  dependent 
upon  the  spirit  and  ability  of  its  youth; 
and  every  indication  is  that  the  youth 
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of  America  will  not  falter  in  these  hours 
of  doubt  and  trial. 

Graduates  of  Mooseheart  have,  over 
the  years,  gone  forward  into  virtually 
every  walk  of  life.  Today  the  graduates 
of  this  school  are  serving  in  our  centers 
of  war  production,  in  our  armed  forces, 
on  our  farms,  and  in  that  vast  number  of 
other  activities  concerned  with  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war. 

During  my  visit  at  Mooseheart.  I 
learned  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  one  of 
its  grac'uates.  Seaman  (1st  cl.)  James 
Birtcher,  who,  having  seen  his  ship  tor- 
pedoed and  sunlc  in  the  broad  Atlantic, 
was  cast  adrift  on  a  life  raft  for  42  long 
and  trying  days. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  such  courage  and 
stamina  as  this,  reflected  by  the  youth 
of  our  land  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
which  will  Insure  the  day  of  our  final 
victory,  for  victories  are  fashioned  not 
by  weapons  alone,  but  by  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  heart  of  America  is  sound  and 
indomitable.   It  shall  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
the  address  of  commencement  which  I 
delivered  at  Mooseheart  School  on  June 
12.  1943.  and  a  brief  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Aurora  Beacon  News  on 
Thursday,  May  13,  11M3.  which  describes 
the  harrowing  experiences  of  Seaman 
Birtcher  while  he  was  adrift  In  the  At- 
Ip.ntic.  his  ship  the  \ictim  of  a  submarine 
attack. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

CommeDcement  day  h»»  again  come  to 
Moosehfiart — that  proud  and  aad  day  when, 
with  a  task  weJl  done,  we  turn  our  eyea  upon 
a  waiting  world  and  leave  behind  us,  for  a 
time,  the  ties,  the  contacts,  and  the  frlend- 
ah  ps  we  ha\e  nurtured  here. 

Those  whi  leav\^  th:s  schix^l  ■•o  forward 
Into  a  world  which  needs  the  preparation 
and  ability  they  p  ssesj:  Today  the  world 
Is  troubled;  It  needs  all  the  ability,  the 
preparation,  and  the  strength  of  youth  that 
It  can  mu3ter.  The  problems  of  the  hcur 
loom  large  and  menacing.  Somewhere  In  th; 
dipth  of  him  each  youth  must  come  forward 
with  the  right,  thr  enduring  answer  if  this 
vorld  of  man  and  God  is  to  go  forward. 

You  who  leave  this  school  today  take  with 
you  the  t>est  of  trninlne.  the  best  cf  culture, 
and  the  best  cf  character  that  it  lies  within 
our  province  here  to  offer  you.  You  have 
*ecn  and  known  the  community  life  of  the 
city,  the  town,  and  the  farm.  Ycu  have 
performed  almoet  every  manner  of  pircductive 
Wirk  with  hand  and  bra  n.  You  have  known 
the  friendship  and  the  puidance  of  wise  and 
helpful  teachers.  You  have  learned  many 
of  the  lessons  of  life,  not  only  those  that  ere 
written  In  the  books  for  all  men  to  see.  but 
those  other  lessons  which  come  only  to  those 
Vho  labor  with  their  hands,  either  at  tha 
s.^wing  and  cultivation  of  crops,  or  at  the 
le.irning  and  application  of  an  honored 
trade.  Th.Sc?  of  ycu  who  leave  here  today 
bave  masterrd  both  rf  these,  and  they  will 
•erve  you  well  throughout  all  the  years  of 
your  1  ve.<. 

Here  at  Mooseheart  your  welfare  and  de- 
▼elcpment  have  always  b?en  uppermost  in 
the  miuds  of  these  who  were  around  ycu. 
Tou  have  had — as  all  young  people  should 
have — the  essential  benefits  of  good,  whole- 
some food:  skillful  and  effective  medical 
care;  exercises  to  devehrp  the  bcdy  and  the 
brain  Ycu  have  b?en  taught  respect  ar.d 
■ccial  respousitility.     Ycu  have  learned  tl:e 


honor  and  htmilllty  of  honest  toll — of  a 
task  well  done.  Each  of  ycu  has  been  reared 
In  the  religious  teachings  of  your  father 
You  hate  learned  reverence  toward  and  sin- 
cerity in  the  works  and  teachings  of  Alirlghty 
God. 

Ycu  have  learned  the  principles  of  brother- 
hocd.  These  are  such  teachings  as  all  men 
must  have  If  they  are  to  go  forward  into 
a  lull  and  successful  life  with  their  fellows. 
These  are  such  teachings  as  all  men  must 
have  if  the  values  in  the  world  are  to  be  tus- 
lalned.  and  the  evil  mockeries  cf  wayward 
men  destroyed.  Ycu  go  forth  into  the  world 
equipped  to  live  and  prosper  as  freemen. 
You  understand  the  word  c  f  G  U.  Yru 
understand  the  fimctioning  of  cur  modern 
life — both  in  its  political  and  economic  Fpan. 
You  have  learned  the  rich  heritage  of  .Ameri- 
can history,  and  of  the  men  and  principles 
which  made  it  great.  You  know  the  honcr 
and  the  need  of  labor.  And  each  of  you 
possesses  the  skill  to  work  productively  and 
well. 

In  a  word  then  you  are  equipp?d  to  take 
up  yctir  station  in  life;  ycu  are  equipped  to 
go  forward,  and  to  make  your  contribution  to 
society  and  the  world.  Your  paths  may  be 
divergent  and  take  you  far  afield,  tut  no 
matter  where  you  are  or  what  your  position 
may  be  in  this  world,  your  thoughts  at  divers 
times  win  turn  back  to  Mooseheart,  and  the 
many  things  which  ycu  knew  and  learned 
here.  Indeed  It  Is  quite  probable  that  the 
older  In  years  you  become  the  more  vivid 
and  touching  your  memories  of  this  place 
will  become. 

And  In  your  travels  through  life,  many  of 
you  will  no  doubt  want  to  see  this  In.'^ii- 
tutton  enlarged  and  provision  made  fi.r  the 
establishment  cf  a  Junior  college  here.  .■: ) 
that  a  beginning  might  be  made  toward 
training  for  the  varlcus  professional  fields 
which  are  Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  and 
cflerlng  extensive  opportunities  to  young 
people  throughout  the  land.  Indeed,  it 
seems  that  so.re  such  development  as  this 
will  not  be  long  In  coming,  for  the  real  im- 
port of  such  training  will  be  brought  heme 
to  us  all  with  new  and  accelerating  force  at; 
the  war's  end. 

But  now  ycu  stand  ready  to  make  your  own 
way  In  the  world,  to  plot  ycur  own  journey 
en  the  highways  of  life.  Here  at  Moo.-^tieart 
we  have  done  everything  possible  to  fit  yi  u 
for  a  successful  life's  journey.  It  remains 
for  you  to  apply  the  teachings  and  exf>enences 
you  have  received  here  to  make  that  jGur.iey 
a  successful  one  In  fact. 

Many  there  are  who  will  tell  yo\i  that  the 
way  is  harsh  and  Inhospitable.  Many  there 
are  who  will  tell  you  that  the  doers  to  oppor- 
tunity and  progress  are  seldom  cprr.ed. 
Many  there  art-.  Indeed,  who  will  tell  you  t^at 
honest  work  brings  with  It  no  reward.  Th(  y 
aie  the  dissenters,  they  are  the  shiftless,  they 
ere  the  wreckers.  I  knew  that  you  will  find 
no  company  in  such  a  lot  ss  that. 

You  are  freemen,  and  the  progress  cf  free- 
men never  d:i?s.  Here  in  Amer.ca.  here  in 
her  very  mil's.  Industries,  and  her  v,->.st- 
ness,  there  is  and  shall  always  be  work  for 
every  American  generation.  And  every  indi- 
vidual Is  free  to  say  just  what  tvpe  of  wn.k 
he  shall  do.  Freedom  Is  the  greatest  s:nele 
blessing  that  ran  come  to  any  man  or  any 
people;  and  here  In  America  the  growth  cf 
freedom  has  teen  encompassing  and  strorg. 
The  possession  of  freedcm  must  never  be 
lightly  regarded  or  cast  aside  It  is  such  a 
possession  that  no  man  can  really  live  without 
It.  It  is  such  a  possession  as  requires  tha 
eternal  viellanre  of  every  man  to  hold  It  In- 
Mclate  and  sure. 

You  are  a  part  of  a  new  American  fen- 
eration. Ycu  were  bc.rn  and  reared  in  a  fee 
society.  The  freedcm  you  have  is  your?  to 
destroy  or  strengthen  as  ycu  s?e  fit.  I  cannot 
say  how  ycu  might  live.  I  can  only  say  that 
If  you  live  In  accordance  with  the  pr.nciples 
of  God  and  Americanism  ycur  freedom  will 


remain  unsullied.  If  you  will  but  abide  by 
tl'.t.'C  irii.ciplos  cf  Americanism — of  consti- 
tutional government,  of  divided  powers,  cf 
Individual  privilege  and  responsibility,  and  of 
the  lives  of  thoic  honored  dead  who  made  this 
society  possible,  and  of  the  enduring  prinoi- 
plcb  which  Uiry  prcpouncied  and  gave  to  the 
world — you  will  have  lived  the  lile  of  a  truiy 
great  American. 

And  If  y.!U  but  abide  by  the  principles  cf 
free  enterprise  in  America — cf  the  worth  and 
dlgniiy  of  honest  toil,  of  Individual  Initia- 
tive, of  ev(?r-widening  horizons  of  human 
growth,  and  of  the  truth  that  productive 
cfTcrt  IS  the  i.nly  effort  worthy  of  the  name — 
ycu  will  have  sustained  yourselves  and  pro- 
tected all  your  followers  from  the  black  pits 
of  slavery,  where  peoples  of  all  races  and  all 
creeds  now  grovel  In  other  lands  across  the 
sens. 

In  ,«urh  emergencies  as  th's.  when  war  or 
the   thr<.»at  cf  war  looms  up   to   plague   the 
Nation,   we   niu.st   all  stand   as  one   to   beat 
back   the  challenge.     Those  whom   we   have 
made  our  leaders  must  have  cur  undivided 
support,  until  the  hour  of  peril  is  past.    We 
must  not  dissipate  cur  energies  or  becloud 
the  issue  with  private,  petty  ills.    'We  must 
wait  until  the  proper  time  to  vent  our  wrath 
and    dijillusionment — if    any    there    remain 
!    with  tht!  hours  of  crisis  past. 
I       The  necessity  for  such  a  procedure  has  al- 
I    ready  b?en  recognized   in  this  ovir   own.  or- 
1    ganiaation.     In  the  periods  between  conven- 
I    t;;  us  wi'  have  learned  to  trust  the  Supreme 
j   Governcr  in  his  exercise  of  power.     We  have 
I    watched  th?  developments,  and  brought  our. 
j   complaints  and  suggestions  to  the  conven- 
tion flo(,r.     There  the  policy  was  ad)uste(l  in 
,    accorda  ice   with   popular   demand,   and    the 
cikTanlz:  tion  streugtliened  and  empower(?d  to 
I   carry  en.     Prom  the  mechanics  of  our  own 
i   organization,  we  must   realize   that  support 
j    cf  our  leaders  Is  essential  to  the  sucMssful 
»   profecujon  cf  anv  policy — especially  In  Limes 
I   cf  emergency  and  war. 

I  Today  our  country  Is  eneaged  in  a  great 
1  struggle,  the  fronts  of  which  extend  to  all 
the  ranrparts  cf  the  world.  Many  millions  of 
j  ycui  g  Americans  have  been  called  tr-  the 
1  service  of  their  country.  Among  these  grillant 
I  souls  are  a  number  who  have  come  from 
I  Mccsehi'art.  Possibly  before  the  battles  have 
I  ended  iom.o  cf  ycu  will  be  called  Into  the 
t  fray  This  war  represents  the  greatest  ffTcrt 
;  at  human  ripcency  and  justice  that  this  Na- 
'  tion  at  d  the  world  have  ever  betn  called 
i  upon  tc  make.  As  such,  that  effort  Is  w:!rthy 
I  of  your  constant  and  continuing  support. 
'  No  real  American  will  let  any  iasue,  any  quer- 
I  tien.  or  anv  doubt  allay  his  support  frcm  that 
I  eJTort — even  for  a  rpUt  second.  In  every  task 
you  are  called  upon  to  do,  give  It  the  fjllest 
possibh  atrcntlcn.  fcr  there' is  scarcely  s  tas'ic 
!  left  :n  the  world  today  that  does  not  bear 
stme  definite  relation  to  the  war  in  which 
I  w?  are  -.ow  engaged.  It  remains  for  us  to  be 
I  rcsciutf  in  purpose,  unified  in  underuklrg. 
)  and  vn-flentinK  In  eflfcrt  until  the  day  cf  c\  r 
'  c  :>mplee  and  final  v'ctory  Is  at  hand.  And 
I  that  Victory,  lest  w*  forget,  will  not  be  o-.:rs 
I  until  o  :r  troops  are  quartered  In  Rome,  To- 
kyo, and  Efilln. 
,  The  i;eace  that  shall  follow  upon  th'<!  war 
,  must  be  built  of  the  most  durable  material 
I  and  the  most  enduring  principles  knovn  to 
,  man.  It  must  be  such  a  peace  aa  wi.l.  In 
I  part  at  least,  comp^^^nsate  for  the  suflftrirg, 
(  the  sacrifice,  and  the  sorrow  that  shall  be 
j    spent  111  it.T  pursrlt. 

No  p  ace.  h':wever  valid  Its  economfc  and 
political  oases,  can  possibly  endure  unl>;s8  it 
I  i';  cemented  together  with  the  spirit  of  kin- 
i  drrdness  and  brctherhccd.  Brotherhood  net 
onlv  ar.-.cng  the  Individuil  members  ol  one 
I  nuion.  bur  among  all  the  individual  racm- 
I  bers  of  all  nations,  pnd  rmong  all  thoso  na- 
I  tions  tlierrs?Ive6  Th<8  does  not  mean  that 
I  the  i.p'T-tws^-ri  .'ha'l  net  be  punifhed.  ncr  th-it 
,    the  cppreiscr  shall  not  be  called  to  accuuu 
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Tlie  tenets  of  civilized  procedure  demand  that 
thi«  be  done. 

But  when  the  vermin  which  carry  and  in- 
fect the  world  with  the  awful  malndv  which 
is  war,  have  been  isolated  and  dispatched,  we 
must  turn  towa.*-d  the  tremendous  task  cf  re- 
building the  wcrld  along  those  lines  which 
will  bring  to  all  men  the  ma.X'mum  of  good 
and  the  minimum  of  evil.  These  are  such 
steps  as  men  must  take  If  the  world  is  to  sur- 
vive this  destructive  ordeal  in  which  It  is 
now  engulfed.  These  are  such  steps  as  must 
be  taken  if  man  is  to  remain  a  creature  cf 
dignity  and  growth,  persevering  alwys  to 
that  higher  plane.  Tills  is  such  a  ta.'^k  as 
will  be  realized  if  we  but  abide  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  brotherhood  and  fraternity  which — 
as  they  have  served  us  nobly  and  well  within 
our  own  circle — shall  serve  all  men  no  less 
nobly  and  no  less  well  in  that  fateful  epoch 
which  lies  ahead. 
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Tells  Story  of  42  Days  Aboaju)  Lifeboat  at 

Sea — James  Bihtcher,  Seaman,  Fdist  Class, 

AND  Mooseheart  Boy,  Lucky  He  s  Auve 

Tliere  was  a  gold  star  beside  the  name  of 

James  Birtcher  on  Mooseheart's  honor  roll  of 

former  student  wards  with  the  colors  until 

yesterday. 

As  Birtcher.  seaman  first  class,  stood  before 
the  illumined  panel  with  Supt.  W  L.  Lein- 
weber  of  the  Moose  City  of  Childhood,  he 
said  simply:  "I'd  like  to  have  that  star  when 
you  take  It  off,"  and  pinched  himself  as  he 
grinned,  all  6  feet  2  Inches  of  him.  And  well 
he  might. 

For  Birtcher  had  come  back  from  Davy 
Jones'  locker,  a  nautical  way  of  .saying  he  had 
been  snatched  from  the  dead,  after  a  living 
hell  of  42  days  and  nights  with  22  shipmates 
aboard  a  22-foot  lifeboat  which  sailed  more 
than  2.600  miles  across  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  south  Atlantic. 

NEVER     LOST     HOPE 

It  was  an  epochal  voyage  In  which  gnaw- 
ing hunger  and  parching  thirst  faded  into  a 
numbing  ache.  But  before  the  endless 
panorama  of  sea  and  sky  and  an  eternity  of 
battling  storm-tossed  waves,  and  broiling  In 
tropical  calm  the  men  never  quite  lost  hope. 

When  It  seemed  at  last  that  their  prayers 
would  never  be  answered,  the  morning  of  the 
forty-second  day  Birtcher  sighted  land  on 
the  distant  horizon.  It  appeared  as  a  mi- 
rage of  cloud  lying  low  on  the  wide  stretches 
of  the  ocean. 

The  26  men  huddled  Into  the  cockleshell 
of  the  boat  cheered  lustily,  a  few  malted 
milk  tablets  conserved  against  a  greater 
need  were  broken  out  and  oars  were  dipped 
for  the  pull  to  the  haven  of  port— vv-hich 
meant,  first,  full  bellies  and,  second,  clean 
fcheeis  and  soft  beds. 

PICKED    UP    EY    STEAMER 

A  Brazilian  steamer  not  long  aft?r  picked 
lip  the  starved  crewmen  and  their  boat  and 
put  them  into  refuge  cf  a  South  American 
port.  Some  went  berserk  when  It  was  all 
over  and  babbled  In  delirium  or  wanted  to 
fight  or  cry  in  anguish  lest  it  be  but  another 
dream  turned  nightmare. 

As  Seaman  Birtcher.  big  and  blond,  and 
looking  rather  fit  in  navy  blues  told  his  story 
quietly  In  the  office  of  Superintendent  Lein- 
webcr  yesterday,  it  seemed  as  far  away  as  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  fables  of  childhood,  or  per- 
haps a  movie  seen  and  almost  forgotten.  But 
Birtcher  won't  forget  It  until  his  dying  day. 

The  deep  pain  of  remembering  was  reflected 
In  his  eyes  as  he  narrated  how  his  Liberty 
ship  had  been  torpedoed  and  sunk  on  its  way 
home  with  an  empty  bottom  from  delivering 
vital  war  supplies  to  the  Near  East,  which 
helped  the  Allies  drive  the  Nazis  and  their 
Italian  sateUites  from  north  Africa  in  the 
first  great  victory  of  the  war. 


SHIP'S   NAM!   SECRET 

Since  the  Navy  has  not  yet  officially  re- 
ported the  loss  of  the  vessel,  he  was  ad- 
monished not  to  reveal  its  name,  destination, 
or  the  port  to  which  he  and  his  shipmates 
were  taken  after  their  rescue. 

But  these  are  but  unimportant  fringe  In 
the  rich  tapestry  of  a  tale  woven  by  another 
to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 


Hell-May-Care  Attihide  of  People  at  Home 
Flayed  by  Flier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 


OF    ALABAMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1943 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Mobile  Press  Register.  Mobile.  Ala., 
under  date  of  May  16, 1943.  This  article 
contains  a  letter  from  Lt.  James  M. 
Nettles,  Jr.,  of  Butler,  Ala.,  to  his  father. 
Lieutenant  Nettles  is  a  fighter  pilot  In 
the  United  States  Marine  Air  Corps  sta- 
tioned in  the  Pacific  theater  of  war.  I 
also  include  an  affidavit  of  Mrs.  M.  P. 
George,  sister  of  Lieutenant  Nettles,  that 
the  letter  referred  to  is  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  original  received  from 
the  soldier  by  his  father: 

"Dear  Pop:  I'm  still  at  a  rest  camp  with 
nothing  much  to  do  tut  lie  around.  How- 
ever, we  go  back  into  the  combat  area  shortly 
and  I've  been  doing  some  leisure  thinking. 
So  I  thought  I'd  drop  you  a  line  and  tell  you 
some  of  my  thoughts  since  there's  no  news  at 
present. 

"I  read  an  article  in  a  2-month-old  mag- 
azine that  discussed  things  back  In  the  States. 
Tliat's  one  thing  that  started  me  thinking. 
When  we  out  here  read  things  and  hear 
news  about  strikes  and  the  likes  back  home. 
It  gives  us  a  sort  of  sick  feeling  in  the  pits 
of  our  stomachs." 

JAPS  ARE  BEASTLY 

"I  don't  believe  the  average  American 
knows  what  we're  up  against.  The  Japs  are 
Just  as  beastly,  if  not  more  so,  than  painted. 
They're  ruthless  and  cunning,  not  men,  but 
animals.  When  they  shoot  a  marine  through 
the  elbows  and  leave  him  in  the  jungle  fcr 
insects  to  kill,  then  you  have  a  small  example 
of  what  they  are  capable  of. 

"The  news,  I  know,  sounds  encouraging. 
But  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  this  war  isn't 
even  beginning  to  be  won.  I'll  tell  you  this: 
We  11  never,  and  I  repeat,  never,  win  this  war 
until  every  last  American  worlis  and  suffers 
plenty.  We  hate  the  Japs  more  than  you 
can  imagine,  and  we'll  beat  hell  out  of  them 
if  the  home  folks  will  back  us  up." 

NO  FRESH  MEAT 

"I  don't  believe  there's  a  man  here  who  i 
won't  give  up  his  life,  so  It  seems  to  me.  that  i 
the  damn  strikers  and  few  others  would  give 
up  something.  They  think  they're  suffering 
hardships.  Bull.  One  day  out  here  would 
change  some  cf  that.  We  don't  get  fresh 
meat,  even  three  times  a  week.  We  get 
canned  food — and  fight  on  it.  The  very 
thought  of  the  way  some  {leople  In  the  States 
are  acting  burns  me  up.  We  should  give  those 
people  to  the  damn  Japs — and  good  riddance, 
I'd  say. 


"Im  willing  to  fight  and.  11  necessary,  die. 
But  Id  like  to  know  that  I'd  accomplished 
some  o'oject.  We  can't  win  without  all-out 
effort  at  hom.e.  If  I  do  get  killed  Id  like  to 
know  it  wasn't  In  vain.  So  I  say.  damn  the 
slackers  and  the  sooner  they're  drafted  and 
made  to  work  the  better. 

"We  had  an  incident  out  here  that  Id  like 
to  tell  the  folks  at  home  We  were  in  com- 
bat area.  We  hadn't  had  freth  food  for  weeks 
and  the  J.ips  raided  us  some.  A  sh:p  cams 
Into  the  harbor  with  supplies.  Well,  the 
seamen  on  the  ship  (men  from  civiliaii  life 
and  union  members)  refused  to  work  over- 
time unloading  They  quit  promptly  after 
an  8-hour  shift.  Marines  had  to  do  the 
unloading.  Marines  worked  all  night— men 
who  had  slept  in  foxholes  the  night  before — 
such  sleep  as  they  could  get.  Some  of  these 
men  had  seen  the  most  terrible  part  of  the 
fighting.  And  they  made  less  than  $100  per 
month.  The  seamen  get  much  more,  plus 
a  Juicy  bonus  for  sailing  Into  combat  areas. 
If  that's  not  a  hell  of  a  note,  tell  me  what 
it  Is." 

WE   HATE   THE   JAPS 

"Well,  enough  of  this.  I  Just  wanted  you 
to  know  a  few  of  the  things  I'm  thinking. 
Just  remember  this:  I  know  the  kind  of  fam- 
ily I  have  and  I'll  fight  to  the  last  to  keep 
you  safe.  Ill  do  what  lltUe  I  can.  All  of 
these  boys  are  the  same  way  and  we  hate 
Japs. 

"Tell  Aunt  Rosa  I'll  send  her  some  Jap 
teeth  If  I  can.  That's  the  only  thing  good 
about  them.    We're  all  well  and  healthy. 

"Lots  of  love, 

•"Jamm." 
Lieutenant  Nettle*  enlteted  In  the  Iftvy  in 
July  1941,  at  Atlanta,  and  was  stationed  at 
Pensacola  before  enltoUng  In  the  marines  In 
the  fall  of  19i2  at  Miami,  Fta.,  being  atatloned 
next  at  Quantlco,  Va.,  then  at  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  before  being  sent  overseas.  He  waa 
commissioned  while  at  Miami. 

He  Is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama Law  School,  and  practiced  law  In  Butler 
and  Linden.  He  is  unmarried  and  la  the  son 
of  J.  M.  Nettles,  ex -lumberman  of  Butler  and 
Linden.  He  la  known  aa  Jimmie.  Two 
brothers-in-law  are  in  the  aervlce.  They  are 
Capt.  W.  a.  Little,  Linden,  who  la  In  charge 
of  medical  supplies  In  Karachi.  India,  and 
M.  P.  George,  club  director  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  stationed  in  north  Africa. 

A  iiister,  Miss  Pabrlce  Nettles,  Is  employed 
In  Mobile. 

I.  Shirley  George  (Mrs.  M.  P.  George),  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  copy  of  letter  hereto 
attached  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  cf  the 
letter  written  by  my  brother,  First  Lt.  James 
M.  Nettles.  Jr..  Marine  Air  Corpa  (fighter 
pilot  I .  in  Guadalcanal,  and  received  by  his 
lather  on  May  6,  1943. 

SHiRLrr  George. 
SwDrn  to  and  signed  before  me  this  the 
7th  day  of  May  1943. 

GxNz  Thompson, 
Notary  Public,  Choctaw  County,  Ala. 


The  Food  Probkm 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

or  PCHNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  June  22.  1943 

Mr   SCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
In    today's   New    York   Times   iuggessts 
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that  Chester  C.  Davis,  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, must  be  given  the  authority 
he  needs  if  the  food  problem  is  to  be 
brought  under  control.  He  has  asked 
for  control  over  food-price  policies  and 
food-rationing  policies  now  lodged  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
O.  P.  A.  He  has  asked  to  be  put  on  a 
level  whereon  he  can  settle  his  problems 
with  the  President  directly  instead  of 
filtering  them  through  tiie  OHice  ot 
Economic  Stabilization.  I  agree  that  it 
Is  obvious  that  Mr.  Davis  cannot  do  the 
task  assigned  to  him  unless  price  and 
rationing  policies  are  made  in  his  office 
or  in  the  office  of  a  single  administrator 
and  that  direct  contact  with  the  Presi- 
dent is  also  essential. 

The  food  situation  Is  ominous.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  average  per  cap- 
ita consumption  of  meat  in  this  country 
was  131  pounds  annually.  Under  ration- 
ing it  is  104  pounds  annually.  Actual 
statistics  showing  the  real  consumption 
under  rationing,  quota,  and  zoning,  is 
87  pounds  annually.  In  the  Philadelphia 
area,  our  cupboard  is  bare,  and  our  con- 
sumption does  not  even  comijare  with 
the  average  minimum  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  It  is  certainly  true  that  under 
present  policies,  supplies  will  continue  to 
diminish,  not  because  of  Army  and  Navy 
needs,  but  because  of  gross  misadminis- 
tratlon;  black  markets  will  increase  and 
turbulence  will  arise  in  the  seaboard 
States  within  a  year  unless  the  food  prob- 
lem is  firmly  coordinated  and  compe- 
tently handled. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Arthur 
Krock  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  22, 
1943: 
Xm  th«  Natioh— Ml.  C.  C.  Davis  Maxu  the 

iNrVITASLE  DiSCOVElT 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  June  21. — On  good  author- 
ity. Mr.  Bledsoe  oX  this  newspaper's  Wash- 
ington staff  has  reported  to  Its  readers  that 
Chester  C.  Davis.  War  Pood  Administrator, 
plans  to  resign  soon  unless  he  Is  given  es- 
■ential  authority  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
•erlutis  food  situation  which  he  was  directed 
to  Improve.  Mr.  Davis  found — as  so  many 
other  administrators  and  "ears"  have  found, 
and  as  It  was  freely  predicted  he  would 
find — that  he  was  given  a  paper  sword  to 
flgnt  a  dragon. 

As  always  In  the  New  Deal  dispensation, 
the  paper  sword  was  tricked  with  gilt  to 
make  it  appear  strong  and  keen.  As  always, 
It  revealed  its  fllmsiness  as  soon  as  It  was  put 
In  play.  This  has  happened  so  often  under 
the  President  as  to  Justify  the  fear  that  the 
procedure  is  congenital  and  Incurable. 

When  Mr.  Davis  was  appointed  as  part  of 
a  dllTused  authority  over  food  it  was  written 
In  this  space: 

••How  the  great  difficulties  affecting  food 
production  and  distribution  can  be  overcome 
by  setting  up  another  subdepartmental 
atjency  with  limited  powers  and  many  bosses 
was  not  explained  today  in  the  Executive 
order  that  put  Chester  C.  Davis  in  charge  of 
these  matters  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. •  •  •  What  most  men  who  are  in- 
formed on  the  food  situation  have  been  call- 
ing for  Is  a  statutory  administrator  of 
Cabinet  rank — but  not  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
eulture  (Mr.  Wickard*— sitting  in  a  War 
Cabinet,  with  the  President  settling  Jurisdic- 
tiunal  quarrels  on  the  spot  or  before  they 


arise.     Neither  In  form  nor  In  substance  l-as 
this  recommendation  been  followed." 

STjRnUSI    at    ACCrPT.\NCE 

Mr.  Davis'  appointment  came  at  a  time 
when  Congress  seemed  btnt  on  passing  the 
Pace  and  Baukhead  bills  which  would  have 
pushed  up  the  price  cycle  again,  starting  w.iii 
agricultural  products.  It  was  taken  as  a  de- 
vice to  di.'iuade  Congress  from  takuik;  tiiat 
action,  and.  if  that  is  true,  it  was  tempura.  .ly 
successful.  But  general  surpn.^e  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Focd  Administiator.  an  ablo 
and  sincere  man  who  was  deeply  familiar  wrh 
the  problem  placed  in  his  hands,  would  con- 
sent to  serve  under  so  limit. n^  a  prant  of 
authority.  And  s-j.'ne  bcllel  exi.";tcd  that  he 
must  have  had  with  the  President  a  private 
understanding  that  the  ccnllicting  powers  ct 
Secretary  Wlcliard  and  the  Office  of  Price  .^d- 
ministration  would  scon  be  assigned  to  him. 

This  has  not  been  done,  however,  and  new 
Mr.  Davis  is  reliably  reported  to  be  Ins.stn.g 
that  it  must  be  if  he  Ls  to  rem:;;n  at  his  post. 
He  has  asked  for  control  over  food -price  poli- 
cies and  fcxxl-rationing  policies,  now  Udiccl 
with  the  Secretary  and  the  Office  cf  Price  Ad- 
ministration. And  he  has  asked  to  be  put  en 
a  level  whereon  he  can  settle  his  problems 
with  the  President  directly  instead  of  filter- 
ing them  tlircugh  the  Director  cf  the  Office 
of  Economic   Stabili2ation. 

It  Is  obvious  that  Mr.  Davis  cannot  do  the 
task  assigned  to  him  unless  price  and  ration- 
ing policies  are  made  in  his  ofttce.  Direct 
contact  with  the  President  is  ai^o  essential, 
though  doubtless  the  Pood  Administrator 
would  be  content  to  Join  the  board  of  the 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  headed  by  Chair- 
man James  F.  Byrnes  if  he  could  periodically 
deal  with  the  President  as  a  member  of  a 
war  cabinet  made  up  cf  that  board  and 
others. 

The  deft  hands  of  Mr.  Byrnes  and  of  his 
official  adviser,  B.  M.  Baruch.  are  now  reported 
to  be  engaged  In  working  out  a  solution  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Davis.  His  repu- 
tation Is  such  that,  unless  this  solution  Is  one 
that  will  enable  him  to  perform  the  task  to 
which  he  has  been  assigned — If  It  merely  pro- 
duces another  stick  with  which  to  beat  the 
devU  aroimd  a  stump — Mr.  Davis  will  have 
none  of  it.  That  remains  to  be  seen,  and  it  is 
less  certain  since  the  Food  Administrator  ac- 
cepted responsibility  in  the  first  place  on 
faulty  terms  which  should  have  been  as  plain 
to  him  as  they  were  to  numerous  observers. 

SETTUEMENT  BY  COMPSCMISE 

Under  Mr.  Roosevelt  solutions  of  difflculties 
such  as  this  one  nearly  always  disclose  the 
same  old  devil  being  beaten  around  the  same 
old  etimip,  with  some  doubt  as  to  which  is 
the  piu»uer.  That  repetition  was  Indicated 
at  the  President's  last  press  conference  when 
be  discussed  the  plight  of  Mr.  Davis.  He  said 
that  to  delegate  to  the  Administrator  com- 
plete powers  over  food  would  enable  him,  for 
example,  to  give  vegetables  priority  over  mu- 
nitions in  transportation.  Since  Mr.  Davis 
has  not  and  does  not  seek  control  of  food 
transportation,  or  for  power  to  allocate  criii- 
cal  materials  for  the  production  of  food,  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  President  was 
knocking  down  a  straw  man  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  a  very  suspicious  inhabitant  of  the 
woodpile.  This  Induces  the  concUision  that 
he  does  not  Intend  to  police  the  woodpile, 
which  is  unfavorable  to  the  kind  of  solution 
Mr.  Davis  has  Insisted  on. 

But  events  crowd  the  most  determined  of 
public  men  into  courses  they  have  lone;  op- 
posed, and  events  on  the  food  front  are  omi- 
nous in  fact  and  in  prospect.  Disinterested 
experts  predict  that  supplies  will  continue  to 
diminish,  black  markets  will  Increase,  and 
that  turbulence  will  arise  In  the  seaboard 
cities  within  a  year,  unless  the  food  problem 
Is  firmly  coordinated  and  ably  dealt  with. 
Mr.  Davis,  given  the  authority,  can  do  both 
things. 
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KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PJIPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1943 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  May  27,  1943,  issue  of  the 
Clarke  County  Democrat,  published  at 
Grove  Hill,  Ala.: 

THE  REFORMERS  GET  RESCTLTS 

From  M(  bile  ccmes  reports  of  a  clash  be- 
tween the  races.  Without  knowing  any  of 
the  causes  leading  to  such  a  clash,  we  want 
to  couiusel  moderation  and  cool-head e<ines3 
on  the  part  of  our  people,  white  and  cc.ored. 
There  i.3  no  reason  for,  no  excuse  for,  ill  feel- 
ing or  violence  between  tlie  races  In  this 
cciuntry.  A  spirit  of  understanding  and 
friendly  cooperation  has  been  built  up  here 
by  patient  and  intelligent  leadership  ca  the 
part  of  both  races.  It  would  be  little  short 
of  tragic  if  we  should  allow  these  relaticns  to 
be  upstt  by  a  hot-headed  or  foolish  act  by  a 
member  of  either  race. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  at  a  time 
of  national  stress,  strain,  and  high  tension, 
professional  reformers  and  political  opfiortu- 
nists  s.bould  be  making  capital  of  the  race 
situation  in  the  South.  However,  the  fact 
that  ttey  are  dabbling  Ui  and  helping  to  agi- 
tate and  aggravate  an  already  teuse  situa- 
tion is  all  tiie  more  reason  why  southerners 
must  keep  cool  and  not  allow  these  iselflsh 
factors  and  self-seeking  individuals  to  dis- 
rupt the  friendly  and  sympathetic  relitlons 
which  we  have  so  painstakingly  built  up. 

We,  for  one,  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  political  intermeddlers  can  be  retired  to 
the  oblivion  which  they  so  richly  deserve  and 
we  of  the  South — leaders  of  both  the  white 
and  colored  races — can  take  up  without  out- 
side Interference  the  solution  of  the  many 
complex  problems  with  which  the  races  are 
coniroatfcd. 


A  Soldier's  Letter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MAssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  June  22.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my*remarks,  I  in- 
clude herein  a  copy  of  a  splendid,  inspir- 
ing letter  sent  by  Lt.  J.  R.  McLean,  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  a  veteran  of  the  battle  of  New 
Guinea,  to  his  father.  Prank  C.  McLean. 
This  letter  was  carried  in  a  prominent 
newspaper  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  prop- 
erly entitled  "Soldier  Finds  God"; 

The  Grod  Lord,  when  He  made  this  Jungle 
country  and  ordained  that  white  men  must 
fight  in  It.  wa<5  not  entirely  merciless. 

He  realized  that  war  is  an  unpleasant  game 
and  that  the  combination  of  long  combat, 
punishing  climate  and  barbaric  living  condi- 
tions could  cau.se  men  to  Icse  interest  in  life 
as  a  worth-while  poisessicn. 


As  a  result,  when  the  world  seems  sunken 
In  hell;  when  humanity  takes  on  the  drab 
colors  cf  a  lost  cause,  and  life  doesn't  seem 
worth  "ha'penny"  a  dozen.  He,  in  His  quietly 
diamatic  way,  sets  us  back  on  our  feet. 

There  have  been  days  when  disaster  frol- 
icked in  cur  midst,  feed  was  scant  and  lack- 
ing in  appeal,  irritations  in  mass  had  beset 
our  bodies,  minds,  and  souls. 

Tlie  world  reeined  black;  hope  and  desire 
to  meet  the  future  had  gone. 

We  were  sorry  creature-d,  viewing  the  end  of 
th^  world. 

Then,  when  hope,  faith,  and  our  hearts  had 
deserted  us,  we  would  lock  up  cf  an  evening, 
look  up  and  stand  speechles.s,  struck  dumb 
by  the  beauty  of  the  sky.  .  All  our  past  wor- 
ries, frets,  and  fears  would  bleach  before  that 
fcla7.ina;  panorama  that  a  jungle  sunset  cften 
di.-plays. 

Cclcrs  In  harmonlcus  riot  would  chant 
Focthing  hymns  into  our  souls.  Slowly, 
timidly,  and  then  stronely,  smiles  would  ease 
the  tension  of  our  faces. 

Our  eyes  would  open  before  that  heart- 
warming. God-painted  sky:  open,  once  again, 
and  !-ee  the  world  as  if  for  the  first  time  as  a 
gl'Tious  place  in  which  to  be. 

Blood  would  flow  again  to  the  newly 
awakened  heartbeat:  life  would  return  and 
straighten  weary  bodies;  again  we  were  ready 
to  qo  on. 

Then,  His  work  done,  God  would  dim  His 
sign  of  hope  and  faith;  slowly,  so  as  net  to 
shatter  the  illusion.  He  would  lay  His  blanket 
of  night  ever  us  and  allow  us  to  ponder  in 
quiet  His  works. 

At  other  times,  we  would  labor  and  sweat 
all  day  in  the  searing  sun,  drive  ourselves  to 
further  eflort  when  human  endurance  had 
long  been  surpassed  Those  flaying  rays 
would  crucify  our  flesh,  melt  our  bones  to 
liquid  and  leave  us  lying  helpless  in  their 
wake.  Our  eyes  would  ache,  cur  hef.ds  swim 
far  above  rur  bodies  and  our  feet  drag  with 
the  weight  of  death. 

Toward  the  day's  end  we  would  shuffle  to 
the  river. 

"This  is  our  last  day."  we  would  think, 
"our  strength  is  gone.     We're  licked" 

Then  the  clear,  cool  waters  of  the  stream. 
Bent  by  Him  above  for  our  salvation,  would 
shock  the  life  back  into  our  frames. 

Wed  lie  lifeless  In  the  current,  feeling  Its 
healing  fingers  ripple  over  scorched  skin. 

In  Its  luxurious  coolness  our  melted  bones 
would   become  firm  again. 

Our  heads  would  shrink  to  normal  and 
rejoin  our  bodies.  Our  eyes  would  relax  and 
come  out  from  the  depths  of  our  skulls. 

Our  minds,  cooled,  calmed,  and  rested 
miraculously  in  the  stream,  would  again  feel 
the  joy  of  life  and  offer  silent  thanks  for 
mercies  granted. 

It  is  moments  like  these  that  cause  us  to 
acknowledge  Ihat  there  Is  a  kindly  God,  that 
rel  gion  has  substance. 

Contrary  to  accepted  doctrines,  it  Is  not  the 
moments  of  strife,  fear,  or  despair  that  drive 
us  on  our  knees  to  God. 

When  they  are  predominant  we  have  no 
time  to  ponder  over  a  spiritual  being;  our 
minds  are  too  full  of  matters  ct  hand. 

We  do  not  pray  during  long  nights  when 
enemy  planes  menace  us  overhead  and  enemy 
soldiers  ikulk  Just  beyond  reach  in  the  black 
Jungle. 

Prayers  are  forgotten  while  we  crouch  in 
fox  hole.-;  as  the  earth  shudders  under  the 
hammering  of  high  explosives. 

It  IS  not  the  whispering  of  flying  shrapnel 
fragments  that  telLs  us  there  is  an  Almighty 
God. 

No.  none  of  the.se  things  makes  us  pray. 

Rather,  on  clear  nights  when  there's  a  liint 

of  breeze,  when  nature  smells  pure  and  clean. 

When  crickets,  katydids,  and  frogs  pour  their 

choral    concert    into    the   dark,    when    stars 
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wink,  the  moon  smiles,  and  light,  silvery 
clouds  rest  In  the  sky,  when  the  illusion  of 
peace  surrounds  us,  we  acknowledge  a  kindly 
beneficent,  and  Almighty  God. 

You  wanted  to  know"  If  there  were  really 
"heathens  in  fox  holes." 

This  is  my  answer,  based  on  7  months  of 
uninterrupted  experiences  of  life  in  its  most 
elemental  phase. 
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Absenteeism  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1943 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker. 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  am  presenting  a  very 
interesting  comment  on  Absenteeism  in 
Congress,  written  by  Hon.  "VV.  D.  Jamie- 
son  in  his  column   The  Window  Seat 
for  June  23.  1943.    Mr.  Jamieson  repre- 
sented the  Eighth  Iowa  District  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Sixty- 
first  Congress.  1909  to  1911.     He  was  an 
editor  prior  to  his  coming  to  Congress, 
and  he  has  practiced  law  in  Washington 
since    completing   his    service   in    Con- 
gre.ss.    He    has    written    The    Window 
Seat  for  many  years,  and  because  of  his 
splendid  background  and  understanding 
of  governmental  affairs  his  special  col- 
umn. The  Window  Seat,  has  enjoyed  an 
unusual  distribution  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation.    Mr.  Jamieson  is 
especially  well  qualified  to  portray  accu- 
rately the  functioning  of  Congress,  and  I 
know  that  Members  of  Congress  will  par- 
ticularly be  interested  in  reading  what 
he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional duties: 

Congress  Absentees 

B.  H.  Shearer,  who  has  the  Gazette  at  Co- 
lumbus Junction,  Iowa,  a  paper  each  ot  us — 
my  father,  mother,  and  myself  ran  at  dif- 
ferent times — and  who  is  one  of  the  best 
country  editors  in  that  State,  has  an  edi- 
torial squib  in  which  he  notes  with  amaze- 
ment the  number  of  House  Members  who 
are  absent  on  roll  calls.  He  says  maybe  I 
can  tell  something  about  It. 

The  fact  Is,  Friend  Shearer,  voting  in  the 
House  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  almost 
unbearable  work  Congressmen  have  to  do, 
and  It  isn't  fair  to  accuse  them  of  absentee- 
ism because  their  names  do  not  appear  on 
all  the  roll  calls. 

They  have  heavy  committee  work,  thou- 
sands of  letters  to  answer,  department  mat- 
ters without  limit  for  their  districts  and 
States,  people  from  hom.e  who  come  to  see 
them  on  personal  matters,  bills  to  study, 
speeches,  next  election  coming,  and  a  thou- 
sand interruptions. 

M.VNY   LITTLj;   BILLS 

Thousands  of  votes  come  up  in  the  House 
that  are  of  little  consequence,  and  often 
Members  are  paired  with  other  Members 
who  would  vote  on  certain  matters  the  op- 
posite way  from  them.  Then  many  times 
they  know  in  advance  whether  certain  bills 
will  pass  or  not  if  they  are  not  present.  On 
some  important  bills  there  is  someone  on  the 
floor  to  notify  them  If  their  votes  are  needed. 


I  know  from  experience  It  Is  often  hard 
to  tell  where  a  Member  should  be— voting  on 
the  floor  or  outside  doing  other  work  Of 
course,  a  Member  should   never  dodge. 

Most  Members  put  in  long  hours  at  hard 
woik.  many  of  them  die  from  overwork,  and 
the  average  of  them  are  conscientious. 

It's  hard  to  be  a  good  Congressman,  but 
easy  to  criticize  them. 

CLEAN    FELLOWS 

Everyone  I  know  is  hard  working,  clean 
living,  and  takes  his  Job  seriously. 


A  Tribute  to  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

OF  NEW  JXRSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "A  Trib- 
ute to  Russia",  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished and  erudite  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas!  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on 
the  21st  of  this  month,  before  a  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  War 
Relief.  Inc.,  as  a  tribute  to  Russia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  the  evening  of  June  21.  1941,  one  can 
safely  assume,  somewhere  In  the  rear  of  the 
180  German  divisions  poised  along  the  1.800- 
mlle  Russian  border,  there  was  a  conference 
between  Herr  Hitler  and  hia  most  eminent 
generals.  The  Fuehrer  probably  said  lome- 
thing  like  this: 

"At  4  a.  m.  tomorrow  you  vlll  strike  at  th« 
Soviet  Union  while  Its  people  sleep.  Move 
swiftly.  Push  the  panzers  through  the  Bol- 
shevist ranks.  Stop  at  nothing.  In  3  weeks 
we  will  meet  In  Moscow." 

Some  such  monolog  as  thi*  undoubtedly 
occurred. 

But  on  that  same  evening,  by  one  of  the 
sardonic  quirks  of  which  fate  Is  capable  at 
high  moments  In  human  destiny,  the  opera 
company  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theater  was  pre- 
senting to  a  packed  house  Shakespeare's 
comedy.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Be- 
cause the  Russian  people  universally  like 
Shakespeare  and  his  salty  commentaries  on 
human  foibles,  the  audience  undoubtedly 
chuckled,  as  American  and  English  audiences 
always  do,  when  Puck  cried: 

"Lord,  what  fcK)ls  these  mortals  be!" 
By  nightfall  of  the  next  day  thousands  of 
Russians  had  died  before  the  onrushing  Nazi 
legions,  tut  it  was  not  the  Russians  who  had 
laughed  with  Shakespeare  who  were  the  fools. 
The  fools  were  they  who  thought  that  In  the 
Soviet  Union  they  would  find  the  weak  leader- 
ship which  undid   France,  the  Quislings  of 
Norway,  the  divisions  within  a  people  which 
had  brought  nation  after  nation  to  slavery. 
For   the    Soviet   people  and   their  leaders 
have  exhibited  to  an  increasingly  astonished 
world    in    the   2    years   which    have   elapsed 
since  that  night  such  unity,  such  heroism, 
such  willingness  to  die  rather  than  surrender 
their  freedom  that  the  whole  course  of  hu- 
man destiny  has  been  altered  by  it.    None 
among  us  can  say  certainly  what  might  now 
be    the    condition    of    Britain.    China,    and 
America  bad  HlUer   been  right,  and  Puck 
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wrong.  But  I  think  there  la  not  one  of  va 
who  win  not.  If  he  but  contemplates  for  a 
xnlnute  the  kwlxil  probftblliues  had  Russia 
fallen,  thank  Ood  for  the  leaderablp  and  the 
flghtlns  spirit  of  the  Russian  people. 

America  by  her  Lend -Lease  Act.  by  opening 
with  ^Italn  the  African  campaign,  by  her 
many  otJbar  aids,  but  aboY«  all  by  her  de- 
cUlon  to  make  the  support  of  Buasla  a  ma- 
jor. If  not  the  major,  war  aim  until  German} 
Is  beaten  has  displayed  all  the  appreciation  a 
ftlendly  ally  can.  Above  aU  the  American 
people  applaud  the  Russian  women  and  the 
Russian  youth  who  In  their  new-found  free- 
dom have  added  a  new  epoch  of  man's  ad- 
vancement to  world  history. 

So  It  Is  appropriate  for  us  today,  as  our 
Soviet  allies  enter  with  undlmlnUhed  dCter- 
mlnatiun  the  third  year  of  the  struggle  which 
Hitler  expected  to  last  only  8  weeks,  to  pay 
to  them  the  public  tribute  which  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  meeting  and  scores  like  it 
being  slnmltaneously  held  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  Canada,  and  In  many  other 
countries. 

Some  persona  like  to  Insist,  with  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  potntleas  synlclsm,  that  no 
thanks  are  due  our  Ruaalan  friends  because, 
•o  the  argument  goes,  the  Russians  are  fight- 
ing In  defense  of  their  country  not  oun.  To 
which  I  reply.  "We  Americans  are  fighting 
for  our  country  not  theirs."  Of  course.  Russia 
la  fighting  for  herself  and  America  is  fighting 
for  herself,  and  so  are  the  other  United 
MatlODs,  but  whoever  beats  Hitler,  the  benefit 
goes  to  all.  It  Is  a  fiindamental  of  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  and  liberty  that  although 
they  are  gained  for  one.  all  profit.  Freedom 
and  liberty  cannot  be  clutched  selfishly  by 
one.  If  it  U.  It  Is  lost.  It  U  with  liberty  as 
It  Is  with  love:  The  more  you  give,  the  more 
you  get.  Russia  can't  keep  the  victory  to  her- 
self, neither  can  we.  Our  victory,  like  theirs, 
when  it  comes.  Is  for  the  world. 

Why  bother  with  C3mlcs?  The  American 
people  pay  tribute  to  Russian  heroism  and 
they  are  happy  in  doing  It.  We  are  not 
"thanking"  them,  although  I  tMnk  we  p-op- 
•rly  and  gracefully  could.  We  are  giving  rec- 
ognition to  courage  and  sacrifice,  to  a  great 
achievement  made  possible  only  by  charac- 
teristics which  we  recognise  as  noble  in  an 
entire  nation  of  180.000.000  persons.  It  Is  in 
what  we  like  to  think  of  as  "the  American 
tradition"  to  give  applause  to  the  traits  which 
the  Soviet  people  have  so  abundantly  evi- 
denced in  the  last  24  months. 

It  is  good  for  our  own  souls  as  well  as  for 
the  morale  ca  our  allies  to  pay  this  tribute 
even  If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  doing 
■0.  But  I  thtok  this  Tribute  to  Russia  Day 
has  a  greater  utility  than  the  achievement  of 
either  of  these  purposes. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  our  boys  of  that 
generation  4)egan  coming  home  from  Europe 
after  winning  the  war  for  democracy.  We 
had  won  or  could  have  exacted  easily  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  Germany  which  to- 
day is  again  our  Immediate  war  goal.  That 
we  made  some,  awful  error  in  the  days  that 
followed  is  sufliclently  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  so  short  a  time  later  we  are  again  fight- 
ing the  same  enemy. 

I  think  our  public  tribute  to  one  of  our 
allies  tcday  Is  an  activity  of  a  sort  that  can 
help  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  at  least  a 
part  of  our  former  grand  error. 

What  aas  our  error?  I  do  not  pretend  to 
wisdom  that  would  enable  me  to  weigh  in- 
fallibly all  of  the  complex  factors  that  went 
Into  the  making  cf  the  last  peace  and  the 
precipitation  of  the  new  war.  But  one  thing 
I  do  know,  hed  the  Allies  who  defeated  the 
Kaiser  hung  toc:ether  after  their  victory  and 
cooperated  as  friends,  we  would  not  now  have 
Hitler  to  defeat.  And,  In  that  event,  we 
probably  would  not  be  worried  by  Japan 
•Ither. 

The  last  ao  years  prove  the  verse  which  the 
ancient  Greek  dramatist  made  his  character 
wall.  '  Men  unite  fcr  war  and  destruction  but 


divide  for  peace  and  con-struction."  If  our 
allies  are  useful  and  beneficial  in  war.  they 
can  be  made  even  more  useful  and  beneficial 
in  peace  because  there  are  actually  more 
pMkoe  problems  than  war  problems  and  much 
more  can  be  done  for  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  the  earth  through  peaceful  act*\l- 
tlea  than  through  war.  The  same  amount 
of  energy  given  to  peacefxil  pursuits  which 
we  are  now  giving  to  the  war  would  make  the 
earth  a  paradise.  Look  what  20  years  of 
peace  has  done  for  Russian  youth  and 
women  I  What  a  lesson  for  the  people  of  the 
earth  if  they  would  but  learn  it! 

So  sure  am  I,  and  I  think  most  men  share 
my  opinion  now,  that  both  the  chance  of 
winning  a  decisive  victory  in  the  war  and 
that  of  insuring  a  just  peace  rest  upon  tlie 
establiahment  of  a  solid  friendship,  trust,  and 
community  of  Interest  among  the  United 
Nations,  that  I  rate  efforts  In  that  direction 
as  equal  to  our  drive  for  the  production  of 
arms  and  food. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  the  national 
tribute  to  Rtissia  and  the  work  of  the  organ- 
laation  which  sponsors  the  tribute  are  ex- 
ceedingly important. 

Our  Russian  allies  need  our  friendship, 
trust,  and  aid.  We  need  theirs.  A  sound 
basis  for  this  relationship  is  being  laid  in  the 
war,  but  friendship  and  trust  are  tender 
plants.  They  need  to  be  watered  and  culti- 
vated. We  know  that  our  understanding,  re- 
wpect  for.  and  liking  of  the  Russians  has 
grown  greatly  in  the  last  2  years.  We  know 
that  we  Americans  are  determined  to  fight  the 
war  to  imcondltlonal  victory. 

But  how  can  a  Russian  John  Jones  know 
how  we  feel  unless  we  tell  him? 

Our  Russian  allies  count  10.000.000  dead 
during  the  2  years  of  their  war.  Nearly  40.- 
000,000  Russians  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  invaders.  They  are  actually 
face  to  face  vrlth  famine.  They  are  des- 
perately short  of  clothing  and  fuel.  Tens  cf 
thovisands  of  them  are  struggling  to  keep  their 
children  and  themselves  alive  in  caves  and 
dugouts  and  dreading  the  return  of  the  50°- 
below-zero  weather  next  winter. 

Although  future  historians  may  mark  it 
down  as  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
world,  our  great  African  campaign  was  but 
a  minor  engagement  when  compared  with 
the  warfare  being  waged  along  the  1.800  miles 
of  the  Russian  front  where  dally  mere  and 
more  of  Russia's  sons  and  fathers  are 
slaughtered. 

Is  it  not  understandable  that  John  Jones 
of  Russia,  the  Russian  worker  and  farmer  who 
Is  so  like  ourselves,  needs  to  be  tcld  and 
have  it  proved  that  the  Yanks  are  coming? 

I  think  it  would  be  superhuman  cf  our 
Russian  allies  not  to  require  such  assurance. 

So  today  we  and  millions  of  other  Amer- 
icans are  saying  to  the  people  of  Russia : 

"We,  the  inheritors  of  the  tradition  of  the 
men  who  stayed  with  Washington  thrcuph 
the  cold  and  snow  of  Valley  Forge,  are  ccm- 
mitted  to  fight  with  you  to  the  limit  of  cur 
ability  until  Hitlerism  Is  destroyed  and  the 
world  freed  from  its  outlaws. 

"We  admire,  beyond  cur  power  to  express 
our  feelings,  your  courage  and  achievements 
In  the  last  two  years. 

"We  understand  how  greatly  your  indcm- 
Itable  fighting  spirit  has  benefited  us  and  our 
country. 

"We  pledge  ourselves  to  produce,  to  fight, 
as  hard  as  we  can.  until  victory  is  won. 

"And  we  are  determined  that  after  this 
war  is  over  the  unity  which  war  has  forged 
shall  not  be  destroyed  by  the  peace." 

Our  Russian  allies  have  said  all  that  they 
need  to  say  with  blood.  We  pledge  them  cur 
friendship.  If  we  execute  our  pledge  in 
good  faith,  our  world  will  be  far  advanced 
toward  peace.  Justice,  and  the  insurance  of 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  all  mankind.  Brit- 
ain. Russia.  China,  and  America  allied  in  war. 
united  in  peace,  can  Insure  a  new  world.  They 
with  their  associates  In  the  United  Nations 


have  varied  experiences,  differing  traditions — 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  In  them  may  be 
found  the  great  unlvereals  essential  to  world 
organization.  The  dream  of  a  united  world 
can  be  made  to  come  true  If  we  will  but 
appreciate  the  sacrifices  already  put  forth 
and  which  must  be  made  yet  before  the  ter- 
rible scourge  now  in  the  earth  is  put  down. 
Those  sacrifices  must  be  made  to  bear  fruit. 
Men  and  women  must  cease  to  die  in  vain. 
If  it  is  simple  to  die  for  a  purpose,  it  must  be 
made  simple  to  live  for  one.  We  are  fi-^htlng 
to  bring  peace.  Let's  make  It  a  real  peace.  I 
repeat  the  words  of  our  President,  "The  war 
must  be  won  and  It  must  stay  won."  The 
Russian  people  can  contribute  to  that  as  they 
are  contributing  to  the  war.  Let's  make 
friendship  work. 


Address  of  Hai.  James  M.  Mead,  of  New 
York,  at  Tonchdovrn  Clab  Lnncheon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  interest- 
ing address  delivered  by  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr,  Mead]  at  the 
Touchdown  Club  luncheon  on  June  22, 
1943.  at  Washington,  D.  C, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sports  have  become  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  unless  In  some  particular 
case  they  affect  the  war  effort  adversely,  they 
should  continue.  Elmer  Layden,  prior  to  the 
recent  meeting  of  professional  football, 
stated  that  since  football  makes  a  definite 
contribution  in  peacetime,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  It  can't  make  the  same  kind  of  a 
contribution  during  the  war.  That  same 
reasoning  applies  to  baseball  as  well  as  other 
sports.  Both  of  these  sports  furnish  recrea- 
tion and  relaxation  for  thousands  of  war 
workers  and  service  men  and  women.  Two 
baseball  teams  or  football  teams,  with  squads 
of  ab.  ut  50  men  entertain  crowds  cf  50,000 
in  the  stands  and  thousands  more  over  the 
air  waves. 

Tlie  same  reasoning'  applies  to  the  other 
popular  sports.  Both  from  the  spectators 
and  the  comjjetitors  standpoint,  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  our  war  efTort. 

Our  servicemen  recruited  from  the  sports 
world  maintain  an  active  interest  in  their 
(jWu  specialties  while  in  the  service.  The 
National  Amateur  Athletic  Union  track 
and  field  championships  held  tl"  is  past  week 
end  in  New  York  had  the  largest  entry  of 
sc!vicfm?n  in  the  55  years  of  its  existence, 
with  representatives  from  32  service  posts 
participating.  Most  of  those  men  were  on 
furlough. 

The  men  who  have  stepped  frcm  the  sports 
field  to  the  armed  forces  are  legion,  and  they 
to(  k  with  them  the  physical  prowess,  the 
initiative,  and  the  leadership  which  com- 
petitive sports  inculcate  in  the  athlete. 
Some  of  those  men  have  already  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  The  whole  Nation 
mourned  the  loss  of  Niles  Klmmlck.  hon- 
ored bijf  a  short  time  ego  by  this  group  for 
,    his  cutst.-inding  ability. 
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Comp>etltlve  sports  produce  the  heroes 
whom  our  American  boys  emulate.  Thou- 
sands of  embryo  Sammy  Baughs,  Tommy  Har- 
mons. Babe  Ruths,  and  Walter  Johnsons,  are 
to  be  found  In  the  country  today.  These 
boys  are  oiu-  leaders  of  tomorrow.  The 
freckle-faced  kid  of  yesterday  who  went 
through  4  years  of  practice  with  the  high- 
school  squad.  Is  a  leader  of  men  today  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Francis  B.  Wilby,  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  denied  last  week  that  there  Is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  stop  athletics  at  West 
Point.  He  said  that  the  authorities  at  the 
Academy  feel  that  competitive  athletics  is 
one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  tralnlr^  of  a 
soldier;  and  that  the  training  and  morale 
of  the  whole  cadet  corps  will  suffer  if  that 
Is  omitted. 

Both  the  Army  and  Navy  recognize  this 
need  for  an  athletic  program  which  will  pro- 
vide continuous  sports  activities  for  all  the 
men,  to  keep  them  physically  fit  and  to  give 
them  wholesome,  healthy  activities  in  their 
leisure  time.  A  well-rounded  sporu  pro- 
gram helps  make  a  good  soldier.  Athletic 
equipment  is  a  "must"  for  our  armed  forces 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  can  perform  a  vital  function  on  the 
home  front  in  fostering  athletic  programs  for 
our  youth,  and  spectator  sports  for  the  rec- 
restlon  of  our  war  workers  and  servicemen 
on  furlough. 

Our  concept  of  morale  is  far  different  from 
the  Nazi  approach.  Himmler  has  stated  that 
"enforced  discipline  and  intimidation  is  the 
best  means  of  preserving  civilian  morale 
during  the  war."  Our  morale  is  based  on 
intelligent  tmderstanding  and  wholehearted 
cooperation. 

Morale  is  a  rather  general  term  and  has  as 
many  definitions  as  there  are  people  who 
define  It.  One  of  the  definitions  which  seems 
to  sum  up  the  subject  is  that  morale  is  a 
spiritual  condition — it  is  more  than  physical 
condition;  it  is  more  than  mental  condition. 

It  Is  Bomething  greater  than  these  two  put 
together,  and  yet  It  grows  from  both  of  them. 
Morale  is  an  important  element  in  warfare — 
on  the  battle  front  and  on  the  home  front — 
It  is  a  connecting  link  between  those  two 
fronts.  Tlie  greatest  armament  output  Is 
worthless  unless  complemented  by  a  fighting 
force  which  will  brook  no  Interference,  backed 
up  by  a  loyal  citizenry  at  home  fired  by  a 
fierce  determination  to  let  no  sacrifice  be  too 
great  If  it  will  help  the  men  on  the  fighting 
front. 

In  addition  to  the  morale  features  of  the 
spectator  sports,  sports  events  of  all  kinds 
have  stimiilated  the  sales  of  War  bonds  and 
have  raised  funds  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
relief  societies  and  Red  Cross  activities. 
Baseball  has  just  made  a  notable  contribu- 
tion of  this  respect.  The  War  Bond  Baseball 
League,  started  In  New  York  2  weeks  ago, 
promises  to  account  for  War  bond  sales  total- 
ing $500,000,000  before  the  end  of  the  season. 

One  of  the  greatest  sports  spectacles  in 
normal  times  is  the  annual  Army-Navy  foot- 
ball game.  Last  year  the  authorities  saw  fit 
to  deemphasize  this  service  event  by  staging 
it  at  Annapolis,  where  only  a  small  crowd 
could  view  the  event.  I  can  think  of  many 
reasons  for  restoring  this  event  to  a  large 
stadium,  where  it  can  provide  wholesome 
entertainment  for  thousands  of  civilian  war 
workers  and  servicemen.  It  will  prove  a 
source  of  revenue  for  our  service  Institutions 
in  the  financing  of  their  much-needed  ath- 
letic activities.  It  can  be  localized  to  elimi- 
nate strain  on  our  transportation  agencies. 
The  men  on  our  far-fiung  battle  lines  are 
eager  for  broadcasts  of  sports  events  from 
home.  They  thrill  to  the  breathless  accounts 
of  a  tight  world  series  struggle  or  a  des- 
perate last-minute  aerial  attack  on  the  grid- 
Iron.  Sports  should  continue  so  long  as  they 
help  and  not  iirpsde  the  war  effort. 


The  AUbuna  Incident — Lonf-Haired 
Wathinfton  TheorisU  Reap  Wkat  Tkey 
Sow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   AULMAUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  22.  1943 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  May  28.  1943.  issue  of  the  Mo- 
bile Labor  Journal,  Mobile.  Ala.: 

THZ     ALABAMA    IWCmBNT — LONC-HAIRXaD     WASH- 
INGTON THCOBISTS  EZAP  WHAT  THET  BOW 

(By  Stanton  Dann) 

The  regrettable  Incident  at  Alabama  is 
significant. 

Theory  cannot  thrxist  aside  a  cold  fact. 

Phlloaophies  imposed  upon  communities  In 
the  holy  name  cf  the  war  effort  are  setting 
back  the  catise  of  minority  groups  many  years. 
The  professional  "do-wellers"  of  this  country 
would  be  well  advised  If  they  let  practical, 
responsible  labor  leadership  apply  their  prac- 
tical methods  to  a  subject  loaded  with  dyna- 
mite. 

The  Imposition  of  the  doctrine  of  social 
equality  is  a  thing  that  the  thinking  Negro 
leader  does  not  want.  If  he  would  advance 
the  cause  of  his  people  he  would  and  does 
apply  himself  to  the  economic  field  with  the 
idea  in  mind  that  he  raise  the  economic 
standing  of  his  people  wltuin  their  own  group. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  long 
recognized  the  right  of  men  to  earn  equal  pay 
for  equal  work — to  obtain  better  hotising  fa- 
cilities Irrespective  of  color  or  creed  and  gen- 
erally that  the  problem  of  minority  groups  is 
one  that  needs  fair  and  honest  approach 
based  upon  experience. 

As  a  practical  propoeitlon  we  all  know  that 
social  equality  is  simply  a  phrase.  Do  ycu 
feel  that  it  is  your  responsibility  to  invite 
everyone  to  your  home?  Are  you  offended  if 
others  preserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
choose  who  shall  or  shaU  not  be  their  asso- 
ciates? Certainly  not — the  problem  is  that 
simple. 

This  Government  cannot  by  edict  over 
night  change  a  condition  of  fact  based  upon 
human  emotions.  The  exploiters  of  those 
who  toll  have  deliberately,  in  times  past, 
capitalized  on  the  Illiterate  and  blind  ani- 
mosity of  the  white  man  toward  the  negro 
and  vice  versa.  That  spirit  of  animosity  has 
been  built  up  over  generations.  It  cannot 
be  changed  over  night. 

Liberal  and  progressive  southerners  are 
trying — by  the  process  of  evolution — to 
bring  about  an  honest  evaltiation  of  the  col- 
ored workers  contribution  to  the  progress  of 
this  section  of  the  country  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  They  feel  that  that  effort  and 
contribution  should  be  rewarded.  The  prob- 
lem will  never  be  solved  on  the  basts  of 
compulsion.  Those  who  believe  otherwise 
are  needling  the  citizens  of  the  South  and 
in  truth  are  hurting  the  caiise  of  the  Negro 
to  a  greater  extent  than  do  all  those  who  ex- 
ploit the  Negro,  or  any  minority  group. 

The  matter  or  Incident  might  be  justified 
if  there  were  a  shortage  of  Jobs  here  in  Mo- 
bile but  the  cold  fact  is  that — 

There  are  thousands  of  Jobs  here  for  com- 
petent and  capable  Negro  workers.  These 
jobs  are  available  and  do  not  come  In  con- 
flict with  established  union  contracts  or 
customary  working  arrangements.  -  The  em- 
ployment on  these  jobs  available  would  not 
and  could  not  open  old  sores  nor  would  they 


delll>erately  create  friction  between  workera 
on  the  basis  of  color  distinction.  Tlve  wbol« 
incident  in  the  face  of  this  fact  was  so  sUlf 
that  It  queetlons  the  Intelligence  of  those 
who  would  deliberately  create  a  race  issue  In 
a  vital  war  connected  center. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  professkinal  do- 
wellers  are  sincere  in  tlielr  protestations— 
if  they  were  they  would  be  In  p«rt  gtzided  by 
those  who  live  here  and  are  intimate  with 
the  problem  and  not  try  to  cram  their  half- 
baked  Ideas  down  th«  throata  of  our  south- 
em  eltleenry. 

At  all  events  oo(4  heads  are  needed  now 
and  true  leadership  Is  needed  from  both 
white  and  colored  if  we  are  to  work  In  unity 
to  prosecute  the  big  battle  of  beating  off 
Hitler  and  Tojo.  Letl  for  Ood's  aak*  get 
the  big  job  done  and  then  work  on  a  oom- 
mon  sense  basis  to  better  tbe  lot  of  tbe 
Negro.  Too  many  phUoaophles  are  being  Im- 
posed upon  America's  cltlasne  in  the  name 
of  tbe  war  effort.    It's  time  to  call  a  halt. 


Poit-War  ReUtimuhipt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

or  taaooJOf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TBX  UNITKD  8TATX8 

Tuesday,  June  22  (leffislative  day  o/ 
Monday,  May  2i),  1943 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
on  Friday  last  the  able,  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  LodgsI  made 
one  of  the  ablest  speeches  I  have  heard 
in  my  time.  He  was  dealing  with  the 
reaUties  of  America's  post-war  relation- 
ship. I  ask  unanimons  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd 
a  series  of  editorials  commenting  upon 
the  able  address  delivered  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  June 
19,  1943] 

BZAUSTIC  APrmOACB  TO   PXACB 

Senator  Loogs.  of  Massachusetts,  has  sug- 
gested a  "fruitful"  approech  to  peace  for  thia 
country.  His  plan  differ*  from  others  which 
have  been  advanced  becauae  it  frankly  and 
realistically  declares  that  the  United  States 
should  be  preptared  to  state  Its  own  needs 
when  peace  is  made.  He  places  emphasis  on 
wl^t  the  United  SUtes  is  to  get  out  of  this 
war.  The  emphasis  in  other  peace  proposals 
has  been  upon  what  this  country  is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  Lodge  ap- 
proach to  peace  is  on  aU  fours  with  other 
plans.  He  puts  permanent  security  against 
war — the  adoption  of  a  woricable  plan  to  as- 
sure peace — first  on  the  list  of  this  country's 
needs.  Without  some  Instnunentallty  to 
maintain  peace,  once  the  war  ends,  there  can 
be  no  assurance  that  any  of  the  needs  of  any 
of  the  United  Nations  wiU  be  fUled. 

The  Massachusetts  Senator,  quoting  from 
the  experts  who  have  looked  Into  the  situa- 
tion, showed  in  detail  that  essential  minerals 
are  fast  being  used  up  In  this  war — among 
them  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  petroleum.  The 
Nation,  he  said.  wUl  have  to  import  these  and 
other  necessary  materials  after  the  war.  Tbe 
country  will  not  be  self-sufficient,  as  many 
have  believed  in  the  pest.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  steps  be  taken  to  assure 
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the  United  flmie^  proper  '^uppUi'H— which  will 
i.o  lou««r  b«  BViiilable  wiihin  li»  own  Ifirl- 
tnrtttl  limlU 

VutXhfT.  iimojiK  the  rn^d»  IImI^U  by  S^riMtor 
I/.Dcr,  Bfr  mmiM  <.{  unitiK  Oii*  huijr  ni*f'  hMiit 
ttiariiii-  whirti  >•>  now  built  Hiid  huildliiK.  the 
proper  p(irllrip«M«)ri  at  tlii*  roumry  Hi  the 
Br»«i  ft'-ld  of  toriitrit-uiiil  nvintKai  whuh  u 
rs|)rct«d  ufier  i»»r  war.  unrt  Uie  n***  <'f  »'l 
kuidi  of  »jiirriti»li<yiial  coniniuiJi mion  uriv- 

ICCM 

Frankly.  Bt-nutor  L<jdce  doex  not  hnvc  too 
much  faith  in  what  he  callH  thi»  'cosmic'  cr 
•'IruiincendPntal  "  upproach  to  peace.  It  has 
Ita  place  But  in  a  reahbtic  world  in  »hich 
our  alUej,  Great  Britain  and  Ru&-iia.  bcih 
know  what  they  hope  to  get  out  of  this  war. 
It  would  be  folly  for  the  United  States  net 
to  be  prepared  to  Bay  at  the  proper  time  what 
It  will  require  in  a  material  way.  During 
and  after  the  last  war.  it  was  repeated  many 
times  that  the  United  Stttes  wanted  nothing 
out  of  the  war — except  to  make  the  world  safe 
f(jr  democracy  and  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
The  United  States  got  nothing  out  of  the  last 
war.    Not  even  a  long-maintained  peace. 

To  the  idealists,  Senator  Lodge's  demands 
for  a  realistic  approach  to  peace  may  come 
as  a  fhock.  And.  Indeed,  should  the  United 
States  proclaim  today  what  It  Intended  to  de- 
mand at  the  peace  table,  the  eflect  might 
easily  be  to  encourage  other  nations  to  make 
even  larger  demands  than  they  Intend  to 
make  and  to  focus  attention  on  conflictlrg 
aims  at  a  time  when  the  whole  effort  should 
be  the  winning  of  the  war.  However,  it 
should  not  be  amiss  for  the  United  States  to 
give  due  consideration  to  Its  needs  when  peace 
Is  made  and  to  be  prepared  to  make  such  de- 
mands as  may  be  necessary. 

It  was  the  contention  of  Senator  Lodge 
that  a  more  definite  and  realistic  program — or 
the  propoBal  of  such  a  program— would  go 
further  toward  uniting  the  American  people 
than  a  more  Idealistic  and  altruistic  pro- 
gram, in  which  this  country  is  vlsv.alized  as 
an  international  Santa  Claus.  It  may  be 
that  he  Is  right.  Certainly  there  Is  far  less 
agreement  in  this  country  that  Uncle  Sara 
Is  to  assume  a  Santa  Claus  role  once  the 
war  l5  over  than  there  Is  beyond  American 
borders. 

JProm  the  Boston  Pest  of  June  19.  1943] 

LODGE  S   PEACE  POINTS 

Senator  Lodges  statement  outlining  seme 
of  the  material  things  the  United  States 
^hould  insist  upon  In  a  pence  settlcnent  will 
I't  least  have  an  appeal  to  the  large  element 
In  the  ccmmunity  who  realize  that  we  shall 
lace  seme  •vcr,'  practically  minded  gentlemen 
among  our  all.es  at  the  peace  table.  These 
men  will  allow  cur  v.orld  brotherly  Icve 
drc'.imers  talk  to  their  hearts'  content,  but 
the  realistic  fellows  will  take  home  the  bacon 
as  they  did  at  Ver'=ail!es  after  the  hist  war. 

S.^natcr  Lodge  says  we  are  becoming  a  Na- 
tK  a  of  "haYe  nct.s"  by  the  dissipation  of  vital 
natural  resources  in  the  war  and  that  v.e 
should  insist  upon  access  for  our  fair  share 
cf  these  Also  that  we  should  have  equality 
with  other  nations  in  commuiiicat:cns  serv- 
ices, radio  for  example:  free  competition  in 
international  aviation,  a  matter  which  is  sure 
to  be  of  Immense  importance  after  the  war; 
a  "real  chance"  fcr  cur  merchant  marine  in 
a  world  which  w:ll  have  an  enormous  over- 
supply  cf  ships;  and.  surely  as  Important  as 
a'l  else,  military  bases  to  guard  the  approaches 
to  our  shores. 

Britain,  the  Senator  says,  has  already  an- 
nounced that  the  British  Empire  will  be 
maintained  intart.  and  Russia  has  given  the 
world  notice  cf  her  intentions  about  several 
of  the  small  countries  adjacent  to  her  borders 
that  were  taken  away  from  her  after  the  last 
war 

Wl-ether  It  is  necessary  or  expedient  to  go 
Inta  much  detail  about  our  alms  now,  with 
t;.c   possibility   cl  creating  a  riit  in  allied 


unity,  Id  B  quentlnn  But  there  have  been  Ro 
muny  propo»iiln  <^et  fnr'h  by  viHlonnry  en- 
thuiiiaRls  ttb<;ul  f)Ur  n^rd  to  play  i'nnta  Cluun 
to  rM«lr;re  Ih*-  pf'it-wnr  w.rld  tliat.  Mrtiat-.r 
ItiWitn  ri-f otnm«'ti'l,»f i'jn  tn  k<«p  im  rye  on 
ni.tjif  of  IheM-  rn.iiefjiil  f,i<  U;r»  J«  iiot  uii- 
lim<-ly. 

[from  the  ChriuMMii  H'U-tiri-  Moi.i'oi  1 1  June 
l«,  li>Wi 

MINCK.\l.S     AND     GOOD     VM.NDS 

Bftiator  UiDcr,  (,f  Mahsuchusett^,  h««  prn- 
Jvrted  the  interesting  queMlum  whether  tl.e 
L'n;ted  Slates  could,  even  if  it  m<'st  ardciuly 
wished  to,  return  to  a  pre-war  type  ol  isola- 
tionism. His  dibcernln^;  curropondencc  with 
Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers.  Director  of  the  B-.ireau  cf 
Mines,  confirms  his  opinion  that  the  war, 
with  its  immense  drains  on  Amerlcm  re- 
sources may  very  likely  leave  the  United 
States  in  the  position  of  a  "have  not"  Nation 
insofar  as  teveral  strategic  minerals  are  con- 
cerned. 

Of  course,  as  Profs.  C.  K.  Leith.  Dr.  Cleor.a 
Lewis,  and  J.  W.  Purness  recently  pcintcd  c\it 
in  their  Brookings  Institution  study  World 
Minerals  and  World  Peace,  all  nations,  with- 
out exception,  are  interdependent  in  one  de- 
gree or  another  for  mineral  supplies;  but 
Senator  Lodge  carries  the  thesis  into  prac- 
tical perspective,  asking  what  shall  the  pic- 
ture be  in  the  immediate  post-war  period 
when  the  foreseeable  exhaustion  of  some  vital 
American  resources  will  make  active  trade,  if 
not  world  exploration  and  development, 
mandatory?  What,  then,  shall  be  the  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy? 

It  is  true  that  minerals  are  the  keystone 
upon  which  rests  Industrial  power.  And  it  is 
true  that  the  headlines  dally  tell  us  this  Is  an 
Industrial  war.  But  the  Axis'  claim  that  war 
became  inevitable  because  they  were  denied 
sufficient  mineral  imports  dees  net  bear 
analysis. 

Locking  back,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  10 
years  before  the  war  any  nation  or  Individ- 
ual having  exportable  surpluses  of  minerjils 
was  only  too  glad  to  find  a  foreign  market. 
The  profit  motive  took  care  of  that.  Pre- 
war criticism  of  American  shipments  of  the 
sinews  of  war  to  Japan.  Italy,  and  elsewhere 
bear  evidence  to  what  happened. 

The  shortage,  as  the  Brookings  report 
makes  clear  (and  Senator  Lodge  does  not), 
really  resulted  because  n.any  have-not  na- 
tions lacked  foreign  exchange.  Moreover. 
onre  they  had  determined  on  war  as  the 
method  for  adjusting  thc:r  deficiencies,  ttteir 
needs  for  minerals  became  inordinate  and 
could  only  be  filled  by  thru.-tmg  domestic 
and  external  economy  further  awry. 

What  the  Ax.s  countries  really  needed.  In- 
deed what  all  nations  neoded  and  will  con- 
tinue to  need  for  peacefully  expanded  living, 
1^  an  easy  exchange  of  one  anoth-i-vs  goods. 
And  that  was  what  the  United  States  and 
others  by  trade  rettrlctions  and  isolat.onlsm. 
partly  denied  their  neigh'oors. 

America  could  sustain  ruch  an  awkward 
economy  becr.use  It  requiird  fcv;  strategic 
imports  and  had  plenty  cf  ir.o!iey  with  which 
to  buy  what  it  did  need.  But  If  In  this  leaner 
pcst-war  world  that  Senator  Lodcie  oces.  the 
United  States  should  acutely  need  oil.  copper, 
bauxite,  and  other  essential  and  indu^tiy- 
c'cminatln^  minerals,  a  less  complacent  and 
considerably  more  realistic  approacii  to  the 
problems  of  International  trade  niiijht  easily 
result. 


[From  the  Lowell   (Ma^^s.)   Sun  cf  June   19, 
19431 

senator  lodges  warning 
While  America  races  headlong  toward 
what  could  prove  to  be  a  Pyrrhic  victorv-. 
a  remonstrating  voice  is  raised  in  the  Halls 
of  the  United  States  Senate  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  who  appeals  to  his 
Government  for  an  Immediate  and  forth- 
right  definition   of   post-war   plans   and   an 


Inventory    of    otir    resource"?    and    «t   re«    of 
vitiil   rnw   inateriiil.t 

Idfull'it*  who  are  nhoutlnu  ftbout  one 
v:ir\(l  (in'l  'h'-  (inialifntnatton  of  all  nntion«i 
Into  oiip  Borii-iy  hV.rt  Ihi?  wnr  havr  m  idr 
no  lriii;frttri.  II  upon  th"  JntrlllKeiu-*-  of  lii" 
Mii"-a' liU«'t't   .■.tat«-Rii,iin,    WliOfcr    throri«"5   on 

llif  udjUfiMi'  fit  i-i»  ill^  hot  wiiipfd  by  Wtiir- 
niilloMil  rnihue!itBin»  of  the  moriiftit 

Benatoi  l.niicr.  tjluntly  told  hi<t  coI1ciikU'-'» 
that  our  iiUifh,  Eii«liiiKl  mid  Hu^t-la,  huvi- 
d' finite  u<liiiiMf-d  atiibuioiiu-  England  wlili 
the  pres*r\aUon  of  her  empire  in  totu  and 
I{M^.-:a  wiih  territorial  enlargement  in  eust- 
erii  Europe  Meanwhile,  America,  the  arse- 
nal and  bread  box  of  the  democracies,  purrs 
contentedly  in  response  to  the  soothlnr^  at- 
tention of  other  nations,  but  falling  the 
while  to  plan  practically  for  the  future  In 
the  light  of  expectant  needs,  needs  that  will 
grow  cut  of  the  war.  Commenting  upon  this 
smug  self-satisfaction  which  is  leading 
America  into  the  category  cf  "have-not" 
nations,  he  savs: 

"It  has  become  plain  as  day  and  it  is  com- 
mon sense  to  recognize  that  our  British  and 
Russian  allies  are  not  only  dedicated  to  the 
broad  purpose  of  crushing  nazi-lsm  and 
fascism,  but  that  they  have  a  number  ot 
very  definite  and  very  practical  national  aims 
which  have  been  frankly  revealed  to  the 
world  These  great  nations  are  not  only 
committed  to  defeat  of  the  common  enemy 
and  to  cooperation  for  peace  thereafter;  one 
of  them— Britain- -frankly  intends  to  main- 
tain the  Empire  and  the  other  one — Russia — ■ 
has  clear  Intentions  regarding  eastern  Europe. 

•W'e  m  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  committed  to  speedy  victory  and 
to  effective  measures  to  preserve  peace  there- 
after. But  m  the  field  of  definite  and  prac- 
tical alms  there  seems  to  be  a  vacuum. 
Why  this  vacuum  exists.  I  cannot  say.  But 
I  do  suggest  that  It  is  not  because  there  Is 
any  lack  of  matters  lying  outside  our  borders 
In  w.ilch  we  have  a  vital  interest.  And  I 
further  submit  that  the  clear  statement  of 
the.se  aims  is  not  only  in  our  own  interest, 
but  that  it  is  also  a  frank  act  to  which  our 
allies  and  our  own  people  are  entitled  and  an 
essential  step — ^nay.  the  most  fruitful  ap- 
proach— tow.ird  discharging  the  overshadow- 
im;  obligation  of  effective  post-war  collabora- 
tion" 

Production,  production,  and  more  produc- 
tion. That  is  the  very  proper  philosophy  of 
wartime  .America,  and  that  is  one  of  the  vital 
reasons  for  the  Senator's  appeal  on  behalf  of 
post-war  plannim;  in  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ica—  beyond   the   national    borders. 

America's  sre^.t  wealth  of  natural  resources, 
heretofore  considered  to  be  without  limit,  are 
beint;  tapped  so  lieavily  and  so  speedily — fcr 
the  benefit  of  all  the  United  Nations  es  well 
as  for  our  own  war  effort — that  serious 
thought  must  be  given  to  our  natural  riches 
of  tomorrow. 

Thus,  as  the  Senator  said: 

"It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  manv  Ameri- 
cans to  be  told  that  we  are  actually  facing 
the  prospect  cf  an  Am.erlca  materially  de- 
pleted of  some  cf  its  magnificent  natural  re- 
sc^urces.  The  er^at  demands  of  our  own  fight- 
ing forces  and  these  of  cur  allies  have  cut 
deeply  into  cur  reserves  cf  vital,  basic  ma- 
teria's  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing the  United  States  as  a  "have  r.ot'  Nation — ■ 
and  row  is  the  time  to  think  cf  steps  to  avert 
such  a  catastrophe." 

There  is  ample  dccumentary  evidence  to 
substantiate  th?  Senator's  remarks,  not  the 
l?ast  of  which  are  letters  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In 
which  the  possible  depletion  of  natural  stores 
of  minerals  and  even  of  petroleum  is  forc- 
bodmely  mentujned. 

The  future  cf  cur  domestic  economy  is 
being  jeopardized,  yet  the  administration  is 
toti  engaged  to  do  anything  abcut  it.  It  may 
even  be  too  engaged  or  too  stubborn  to  heed 
Senator  Lodge's  warning. 
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The  Serntnr  rnlls  trr  a  »>hnrply  dpflned 
dfc'nrntlon  cf  "bryond  the  border"  rrlntloni 
after  the  war.  pnf,h-poohJng  the  cowmjc  tp- 
prnafh  thpcry  whKh  hn«  found  bo  mu<h 
fnvor  with    the   YTi-lcrc-.rn   In   Wri»hfr.gfon, 

"Mr  Preeldrttit,  I  h;iv«  very  little  faith  In 
ii'hji  I  c»n  till*  coxmir  (jr  trftncceiidpnlil  np. 
pioiiCh  to  the  question  of  AiMfilcan  foreifri 
relations.  I  cannot  fe>.-e  why  It  U  uecrfeba^y 
to  treht  the  rclattoim  between  p««ople«  cf 
dlflLrent  DutlouttliUes  on  a  highly  the<jreiical, 
political,  and  emotional  fcas.'s  when  the  rela- 
tions between  peoples  of  the  same  nation- 
ality are  not  treated  that  way.  True,  the 
airplane  hcs  changed  commerce  and  revolu- 
tionized military  science;  it  liaa  not,  however, 
automatically  created  a  universal  state  of 
brotherly  love." 

Summarized,  this  clarion  call  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  urges  them  to  wake 
up  before  it  is  too  late;  by  inference,  it 
chaiges  our  Government  with  having  lost 
Eight  of  tlie  necessity  for  safeguarding 
American  economy  in  the  post-war  era. 

Without  name  calling  or  any  other  dis- 
play of  viclousncss  toward  our  allies,  it  tells 
plainly  and  simply  of  their  far-reaching 
plans  after  hostilities  have  ended.  It  scofls 
a:  ethereal  thinkers  who  speak  In  terms  of 
a  ccsm.ic  socic'Ly,  and  it  issues  a  warning  to 
America  that  unless  positive  arrangements 
are  made  now  for  beyoud-the-border  deal- 
ings the  depletion  of  our  natural  resources 
may  leave  us  high  and  dry — prey  in  later 
ye.irs  for  new  and  stronger  aggressors  that 
may  come  over  the  horizon. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  com- 
mentaries that  has  originated  In  Washington 
since  the  war  be^an,  and  the  American  people 
owe  Senator  Lodge  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
speaking  In  defense  of  America  of  the  fu- 
ture and  coming  generations  of  Americans. 

Let's  forget  "glcbaloney"  and  do  some  pro- 
gressive, practical   thinking. 


Pcst-War  Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24>.  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  a  thoughtful  article  entitled 
"American  Planners  Study  Freedom 
FiOm  Want"  by  Msgr.  John  O'Grady.  ap- 
pearing in  the  magazine  America.  May 
22,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sir  William  Beverid^e's  Report  on  Social 
Insurance  and  Allied  Services  in  England  has 
aroused  Widespread  Interest  In  social  In- 
surance in  this  coimtry.  Many  people  are 
fcay;ng  that  what  America  needs  is  a  similar 
document  based  en  conditions  In  the  United 
States. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that 
social  insurance  has  Icng  been  regarded  as  a 
method  of  providing  a  certain  minimum  of 
protection  tgalnst  such  hazards  as  accidents, 
sickness,  invalidity,  unemployment,  and  old 
Ege.  After  all,  as  Sir  William  prints  out  In 
hl.^  rcpcrt.  "in  three-fourths  to  five-si.xlhs  of 
tl.e  casti  studied     •     •     •     want  Is  due  to 


interrupl Ion  OT  loM  of  enmlng  power."  Dur- 
ing the  past  40  t<>  4ft  yeare,  Orrat  Britain 
h(M  made  great  pfoarrse  in  prot«ettnK  Im 
p^np]9  Hvnlnit  the  hi\Knrdii  that  cut  off  lh#1f 
mm  In*  power  The  prnbletn  now  U  to  im- 
prove the  m«»thorte  of  prot«ctl<jn, 

fur  more  than  30  ytMu,  in  ihu  country,  th» 
firUme  Binie*  have  been  dtveloplnf  work, 
meii'i  compniMiion.  Thte  doM  fire  h  certain 
emnunt  of  protection  against  Induktrlai  accl- 
denta  to  B^inie  40  percent  of  our  wage  earner*. 
But  due  to  a  lack  of  Intereat  In  some  Btotea, 
workmen  "a  compenaation  baa  failed  to  reach 
the  expectations  of  those  who  promoted  It. 
It  la  limited  In  the  number  of  workers  cov- 
ered; in  many  places  the  concept  of  industrial 
accident  Is  too  narrow;  occupational  diseases 
are  frequently  excluded;  most  of  the  State 
laws  are  voluntary. 

ITie  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  laid  a 
foundation  for  a  more  extensive  social-In- 
surance program  in  the  United  States.  It 
gave  us  a  national  system  of  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance;  It  gave  us  a  Federal- 
State  system  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion; It  provided  grants-in-aid  to  the  States 
for  public  assistance  for  the  aged  and  for 
the  care  of  dependent  children  in  their  own 
homes  and  the  homes  of  relatives,  up  to  the 
second  degree  of  kindred. 

Social  insurance,  therefore.  Is  not  a  new 
venttire  for  us.  We  have  not  gone  as  far  as 
the  ^Itlsh,  but  we  have  made  a  substantial 
beginning.  We  now  need  to  study  our  pres- 
ent-programs In  the  light  of  poeslble  future 
developments.  Nobody  Is  fully  saUsfled  with 
our  present  system  of  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance;  It  should  have  a  wider  coverage. 
Nor  are  people  satisfied  with  the  scale  of 
benefits  provided  by  unemployment  com- 
pensation In  most  States:  they  want  better 
standards. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  was  being 
debated,  there  was  question  of  extending 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  to  cover 
invalidism.  As  It  stands.  It  covers  only  ijer- 
Bons  of  65  years  and  over.  How  about  the 
large  number  of  persons  who  become  dis- 
abled before  they  reach  that  age?  How 
about  those  whose  liuximes  have  been  cut  off 
by  temporary  disability  due  to  sickness?  Is 
not  this  just  as  Imponant  as  unemploy- 
ment? Should  there  not  be  some  method  of 
providing  insurance  against  it? 

After  the  people  of  tlM  United  States  had 
been  studying  the  Beveridge  report  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  President  took  from  the  drawer  of 
his  desk  a  report  on  security,  work,  and 
relief  policies  made  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  and  sent  to  the  White 
Hoiise  under  date  of  December  4,  1941.  With 
this,  the  President  sent  to  Congress  a  report 
on  post-war  planning  and  program,  made  by 
the  same  Board  under  date  of  December  16, 
1942.  The  latter  report  contains  only  a  very 
brief  resume  on  social  security,  written  by 
Eveline  Bums,  who  served  as  Director  of  Re- 
search on  the  technical  staff  of  the  Board 
making  the  original  report  on  security,  work, 
and  relief  policies.  This  earlier  report, 
based  on  a  study  made  over  a  period  of  about 
S  years,  bears  many  of  the  earmarks  of  de- 
pression psychology.  We  were  still  In  the 
midst  of  the  deprefslon  when  the  report  was 
made.  It  emphasised  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  for  public  assistance;  pointed  cut  that 
all  employable  persons  have  a  right  to  work; 
and  urged  the  extension  of  existing  social- 
security  benefits.  Including  unemplojrment 
compensation  and  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance. 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board's 
report  is  highly  academic;  it  brings  together 
a  great  volume  of  material — weighing  over 
5  pounds — In  regard  to  programs  that  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  are  concerned  with  the 
relief  of  human  needs.  On  the  whole,  it 
stands  out  In  strikmg  contrast  to  the  Bev- 
eridge report,  which  la  clear-cut  and  concise. 


afid  which  looks  ihead  to  •  aoclety  fn  wht«h 
All  workfr*.  including  the  M"f-emplnjrfd, 
would  be  given.  ■*  a  fnatter  of  right.  •  cfrtaln 
mlnlmtim  ot  prot«vtlmi  H«int  all  the  tia»* 
•rda  ol  Ufa 

lit*  rtTHtrU  ol  th«  lfntk*ni«t  fUatnireM 
Planning  Board  mti*(  not  be  cYfnr\M«d  with 
the  proi^nim  that  to  being  devtrlo()rd  by  th* 
Federal  Social  Htwurfty  Boani.  Dttring  the 
puat  ytrar  the  Security  Board  hM  been  atudy- 
ing  ways  and  mean*  of  improvini;  and  ex- 
tending the  extatlng  ayatema  of  social  In- 
surance In  this  country;  H  has  also  been  con- 
sidering the  pooatblUty  of  adding  new  forms 
of  Insurance  for  haoards  not  yet  covered. 

One  of  the  problems  to  which  the  Social 
Security  Board  has  gtven  mtich  attention  is 
the  extension  of  coverage  of  old-age  and  eur- 
vlvors"  Instirance  to  self-employed  persons, 
agricultural  workers,  and  employees  of  re- 
ligious, educational,  and  charitable  organfra- 
tions.  There  Is  no  good  reason  why  all  thc»« 
groups  should  not  have  the  benefits  of  pro- 
tection against  want  In  their  old  age.  Ordi- 
nary wage  earners  do  not  look  to  old-age 
assistance  with  any  feeling  of  sectirlty;  they 
still  regard  It  as  a  form  of  relief;  they  pre- 
fer a  form  of  protection  which  they  have 
earned  and  which  is  theirs  on  the  basis  of 
right. 

In  the  e.Ttenslon  of  old-age  and  stmrlvors 
Insurance  to  additional  groups,  there  wou:d 
arise  some  problems.  Many  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  charitable  agencies  have  ques- 
tioned the  desirability  of  their  Inclusion 
under  a  plan  that  Is  clearly  revenue  In  char- 
acter. If  we  had  followed  the  British  plan 
of  having  the  contributions  from  employers 
and  employees  paid  Into  an  Insurance  fund 
entirely  separate  from  revenue,  this  question 
wo'uld  not  have  ccaae  up.  There  was  a  his- 
toric reason,  however,  for  making  the  contri- 
bution really  a  tax;  It  was  doubtful  whether 
the  courts  would  permit  the  Government  to 
e.Tact  a  contribution  for  social  Insurance. 
This  difflculty  has  alnce  been  removed  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  In- 
volving the  constitutionality  cf  the  Social 
Security  Act  (Steward  Machine  Co.  v.  Davis; 
Gvy  T.  Helvering  and  William  M.  Welch.  The 
Edison  Electric  lll-uminating  Co.  v.  George 
P.   Davis). 

For  some  time  before  the  act  was  passed 
there  was  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
we  should  have  a  Federal  system  of  imem- 
ployment  compensation  or  a  Federal-State 
system.  Since  the  law  went  Into  effect.  In 
February  1938.  a  great  many  questions  have 
arisen  In  regard  to  the  Federal-State  system. 
For  Instance,  some  40  States  have  what  la 
known  as  merit  rating.  If  employers  hava 
a  favorable  employment  experience  during  a 
previous  year,  the  tax  can  be  reduced  to 
almost  zero. 

There  la  now  a  good  deal  of  cocnpetition 
among  the  States  with  regard, to  tax  reduc- 
tions for  unen^jioyment  compansatlon  behe- 
flts.  If  this  cocnpetition  keeps  up.  there  is 
a  probability  that  the  funds  may  not  be 
adequate  at  some  time  for  a  crisis. 

Unemp>!oyincnt  should  be  considered  a  na- 
tional Industrial  problem.  As  the  late  Jus- 
tice Cardozo  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  WTote  In  the  case  of  Helvering  and 
Welch,  The  Edicon  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
V.  Davis:  "Unemployment  spreads  from  State 
to  State-  (No.  910.  October  term.  1936) ;  and 
again  in  Steward  Machine  Co.  v.  Doris;  "The 
problem  of  unemployment  had  become  na- 
tional In  area  and  dimensions"  (No.  637, 
October  term.  1936).  During  the  depression 
we  had  to  deal  with  it  as  a  national  problem 
through  a  national  work  program.  Any 
plans  or  policies  tliat  Government  makes  for 
handling  such  a  problem  In  the  futiu-e  should 
be   national   lu    ecope.    It   may    be    aslicd 
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therefore,    why    abould    our    unemployment 
compenMtlon  aystem  be  a  State  system? 

In  apprkUlng  unemployment  compensa- 
tion we  must  not  think  of  It  as  a  means  of 
taking  care  of  thoae  out  of  work  for  an  In- 
definite period;  It  la  essentially  a  method  of 
taking  care  of  temporaij^  unemployment;  It 
is  designed  to  keep  the  members  of  the  In- 
dustrial army,  as  long  as  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  work.  In  proper  condition.  There 
ahould  be  some  methods  of  taking  care  of 
those  out  of  work  for  long,  Indeftnlte  periods, 
but  unemployment  compensation  Is  not  the 
answer. 

The  only  sensible  method  of  taking  care  of 
those  unemployed  for  long  periods  of  time 
seems  to  be  through  a  work  program.  In 
planning  a  work  program  we  should  not 
merely  think  of  public  works;  we  should  ex- 
plore very  carefully  the  experience  we  have 
gained  during  the  war  In  governmenUl  aid 
to  private  Industry.  We  now  have  a  combi- 
nation between  Indiostry  and  Government 
that  might  be  far  more  useful  than  any 
public-works  program  In  providing  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Our  experience  be- 
tween 1933  and  1935  showed  clearly  that  no 
large-scale  public-works  program  will  create 
the  number  of  Jobs  necessary  in  a  depression; 
It  must  be  a  flexible  public-works  program 
like  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  we  have  made 
In  unemployment  compensation  is  In  relat- 
ing It  too  closely  to  the  worker's  earnings. 
This  has  made  for  a  very  complicated  sys- 
tem that  workers  do  not  understand.  It 
probably  would  not  be  practicable  for  us  to 
have  a  flat  benefit  system  like  Great  Britain, 
but  we  could  have  at  least  flat  beneflts  for 
workers  In  certain  wag«  groups.  We  do 
have  this  now  In  leglslatlcm  covering  railroad 
workers  (Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act)  Moreover,  when  people  have  a  right 
to  t>eneflta  under  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, those  beneflta  should  b«  given  for  a 
tmlform  duration.  A  number  of  States  now 
have  a  uniform  duration  In  benefit  provi- 
sions. 

Bztending  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance to  cover  invalidity  would  Involve,  first 
of  all,  a  definition  of  permanent  disability. 
If  we  have  a  rigid  definition,  it  would  mean 
•n  addition  of  0.5  percent  to  the  pay-roll  tax; 
if  a  liberal  defliiAtlon,  It  would  mean  an 
addition  of  15  percent.  To  extend  ths 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  temporary 
disability  and  costs  for  sickness  would  call 
for  a  new  section  In  the  act.  A  cash  benefit 
for  temporary  disability  would  mean  an  ad- 
dition of  1  percent  to  the  pay-roll  tax.  Costa 
of  hospital  care.  If  Included,  would  mean 
another  1  percent;  the  Inclusion  of  medical 
care  would  call  for  a  3  percent  addition  to 
the  pay-roll  tax.  The  whole  extension  pro- 
gram, as  it  has  been  considered  up  to  date 
by  the  Social  Security  Board.  wotUd  call  for 
a  pay-roll  tax  of  12  percent,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  employers  and  employees. 

rh  providing  social  insurance  for  tempo- 
rary disability,  we  should  be  confronted  by 
many  highly  debatable  questions.  There  is 
the  cost  of  hospital  service.  Will  the  Gov- 
ernment be  willing  to  pay  the  full  cost,  or 
will  U  pay  only  a  mere  pittance,  as  has  t>een 
the  case  so  frequently  in  workmen's  com- 
pensation? Then.  too.  the  medical  profes- 
sion objects  to  what  it  calls  socialized  medi- 
cine. Tlie  objection  of  the  doctors,  how- 
ever, might  not  preclude  the  payment  of  a 
cash  benefit. 

In  discussing  protection  of  workers  against 
Irdvistrial  hazards,  we  shall  naturally  em- 
phasize t)eneSts  based  on  rights,  benefits 
that  grow  out  of  the  wage  system.  We  shall 
naturally  want  to  look  toward  the  objective 
that  Sir  William  Beverldge  set  before  him- 
self In  his  report,  namely,  a  system  of  social 
li.&unir.ce  that  gives  the  workers  a  certain 


minimum  of  protection  against  all  the  eco- 
nomic hazards  of  life.  • 

We  shall  think  of  these  In  terms  of  min- 
imum benefits;  we  shall  want  to  leave  a  wide 
area  for  private  social  service.  We  know  that 
what  the  Beverldge  report  contemplates, 
namely,  the  provision  of  a  minimum  amount 
of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medical  care, 
will  still  leave  a  large  field  of  needs  to  be 
provided  by  private  agencies.  We  shall  want 
to  see  private  agencies  associate  themselves 
with  the  administration  of  social  Insurance; 
we  shall  want  them  to  supplement  it;  we 
shall  want  them  to  cover  the  problems  to 
which  it  has  not  been  extended.  And  we 
shall  only  be  taking  a  realistic  approach  when 
we  say  that  the  field  left  over  will  still  be 
too  great  for  even  the  best  efforts  of  private 
agencies,  and  that  there  will  therefore  be 
need  for  a  well-organized  public-assistance 
program.  But  we  shall  look  forward  to  a 
diminishing  need  for  a  public-assistance 
program  as  social  Insurance  expands. 

For  the  ordinary  wage  earner,  social  insur- 
ance provides  a  form  of  protection  for  which 
he  has  paid;  It  is  his  own;  it  is  really  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  wages.  It  does  not  give  the 
State  any  control  over  him;  It  does  not  cm- 
power  the  State  to  Investigate  his  family  sit- 
uation, to  tell  him  how  he  should  live  or 
how  he  should  bring  up  his  children.  Social 
Insurance  is  entirely  different,  therefore,  from 
public  assistance  or  relief  administered  by 
State  or  Federal  Government. 

Since  we  are  basically  interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  ordinary  wage-earner  against  the 
hazards  of  life  that  reduce  him  to  poverty, 
we  should  therefore  be  Interested  In  the  pos- 
sibilities of  extension  of  social  Insurance. 
We  shall  want  to  consider  these  in  an  ob- 
jective way.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
not  be  guided  by  any  mere  shibboleths  in 
discussing  these  programs;  that  we  shall  not 
be  led  astray  by  leaders  who  regard  these 
programs  as  visionary.  The  same  people 
have  always  regarded  efforts  to  lift  up  the 
masses  as  visionary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  discuss  these  programs  in  our  study 
clubs,  at  the  meetings  of  our  various  organ- 
izations; that  we  shall  consider  their  sig- 
nificance for  us;  that  we  shall  study  them 
in  the  light  of  our  Christian  teaching,  in 
the  light  of  the  social  doctrine  of  our  church. 


World  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WIST  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  22  dcpislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
permission  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "World  State, "  writ- 
ten by  S.  W.  Bryant,  of  Clay.  W.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

World  St.^te 

We  have  world  wars,  why  not  a  world  state? 

I  may  be  bold,  but  please  do  not  con-ider 
me  a  crackpot  If  I  try  to  sell  all  the  oceans, 
belonging  to  no  one.  no  man's  land,  to  a 
government  that  does  not  exist.  This  can 
and  should  be  done,  though  no  one  in  official 
poslflon  In  any  of  the  principal  states  can 
now  afford  to  advocate  such  action. 


If  someone  ha.s  something  big  to  develop, 
a  big  corporation  is  organized  to  take  it  over. 

An  International  government,  or  world 
state,  .supreme  and  self-sufficient,  external 
from  the  internal  affairs  of  all  other  states, 
should  be  organized  to  assume  dominion  of 
all  the  open  waters  of  the  world. 

This  world  state  would  be  formed  Just  as 
our  Federal  Government  was  organized  by  the 
Original  Colonies,  and  would  grow  and  de- 
velop Just  as  cur  National  Government  has 
grown  and  developed 

Tlie  first  step  in  the  organization  would 
perhaps  be  taken  at  the  peace  conference 
and  a  constitution  be  provided  and  sub- 
mitted for  ratification.  The  constitution 
would  provide  a  basis  of  representation,  per- 
haps providing  that  In  the  final  distribu- 
tion, representation  should  be  apportioned 
abuut  one-third  to  each — the  American  Con- 
tinent. Europe,  and  Asia;  and  that  no  less 
than  10  percent  be  allotted  to  each — Eng- 
land, Russia,  China,  and  the  United  States — 
in  the  final  distribution  of  representation; 
that  each  of  said  four  states  have  equal  rep- 
resentation until  further  allotment:  and 
that  the  world  state  be  effective  after  ratifi- 
cation by  these  four  states. 

A',  present  certain  amenities  are  recognized, 
but  there  Is  no  law  of  the  seas,  but  the  world 
state  would  make  such  laws,  and  police  the 
waters  of  the  world.  The  world  state  would 
be  a  buffer  state  separating  the  masses  of  the 
W(5rld.  The  world  state  would  outlaw  subma- 
rines except  fcr  their  u.se  In  policing  the 
waters,  taking  over  all  such  craft  as  exist 
for  such  purposes.  It  would  maintain  an 
army  and  navy  for  police  work. 

Japan  has  never  cared  much  for  the  free- 
dom cf  the  seas,  which  they  enjoyed,  and  has 
long  had  the  idea  of  making  the  Pacific  Ocean 
their  lake. 

"There  is  nothing  free,"  Emerson  said, 
"have  what  you  will,  pay  for^it,  and  take  It." 
We  drove  the  pirates  from  the  seas  In  our 
early  history  as  a  part  of  our  contribution 
to  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Hitler,  to  Justify  wars  of  conquest,  in  his 
book,  cited  examples  to  show  that  all  gov- 
ernments In  their  inception  were  usurpers, 
but  to  gain  dominion  of  the  seas  after  this 
war  is  over,  will  require  no  conquest,  but  Just 
the  assertion  of  dominion.  There  will  be  no 
one  to  oppose.  This  will  be  an  unselfish  and 
iD^nevolent  usurpation,  and  the  best  security 
for  ourselves  and  all  others  against  recurrent 
wars.  It  will  Isolate  local  wars.  Nations 
must  learn  to  trust  and  to  cooperate  or  con- 
tinue in  recurrent  wars. 

FINANCE 

The  world  state  can  finance  itself  by  the 
sale  of  license  flags.  Just  as  our  State  sells 
license  plates  for  automobiles.  Our  roads 
have  no  toll  gates,  but  those  who  use  the 
roads  and  those  who  get  goods  transported 
over  the  roads  pay.  Nothing  is  free.  The 
Japs  have  long  had  the  advantage  in  water 
tran-sportatlcn  by  reason  of  their  slave  or 
pauper  labor  and  disregard  for  the  health  and 
life  of  their  mariners. 

This  advantage  will.  In  a  measure,  be 
removed  by  a  tax  on  water  transportation.  A 
toll,  or  tax,  or  restriction  on  maritime  com- 
merce will  not  be  a  subsidy  to  the  railroads 
because  water  transportation,  where  it  can  be 
had,  will  still  be  the  cheaper,  but  if  in 
instances  business  be  thrown  to  the  railroads, 
it  Will  help  keep  down  rates. 

Such  a  tax  will  in  a  measure  afford  pro- 
tection to  domestic  Industries.  It  will  regu- 
late International  commerce. 

The  world  state  should  have  a  court  to  hear 
and  adjudicate  controversies  and  a  currency 
system.  Its  money  will  be  the  money  of 
commerce  and  exchange.  The  world  state 
will  stabilize  post-war  conditions. 

S.  W.  Bryant. 

Cla-i.  W   Va. 
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Gen.  George  C.  Marshall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYT^'OLDS 

or  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITHD  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  23  (Icrjidatire  day  of 
Monday,  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  on 
S'onday  I  clipped  frcm  the  Washington 
Star  a  very  interestin.i^  article  descrip- 
tive of  General  Marshall.  Chief  of  Stafl 
of  the  United  States  Army.  The  article 
vhich  is  entitled  "The  Achievement  of 
General  Mar.shall,"  was  written  by  Mr. 
Owen  L.  Scott.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of 
tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE     ACHIE\TA:ENT    of    CrNURAL    M.MtSHAIX 

(By  Owen  L.  Scott) 

The  new  American  Army  now  Is  proving 
Itself  in  action  on  everj-  count.  Its  infantry, 
artillery,  and  armored  foices  showed  tliem- 
selves  superior  in  Africa  to  the  best  the  Ger- 
mans possess.  Its  leadership  outsmarted  Hit- 
ler's b3£t  generals.  Its  air  forces  now  are 
crashing  through  with  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  concept  of  daylight  precision  bombing  as 
the  key  to  successful  use  of  the  bomber  as  an 
offensive  weapon. 

American  tanks  are  credited  by  the  British 
with  turning  tlie  tide  in  Afrfca.  American 
artillery  weapons  stood  up  With  the  best. 
American  fighter  planes,  which  were  much 
criticized  early  in  the  war.  ran  up  a  score  of 
better  than  two  to  one  against  the  Germans. 
American  bombers  ail  along  have  been  in  a 
class  by  themselves. 

All  of  this  is  the  basis  of  very  much  satis- 
faction to  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  United 
States  Chief  of  Stafi.  The  reason  is  tha: 
General  Marsiiall  set  out  3  years  ago.  starting 
from  scratch,  to  build  an  American  Army  and 
his  has  been  the  primary  responsibility  for 
that  building  ever  since.  In  that  time  he  has 
seen  created  what  probably  is  as  powerful  a 
military  frrce  a?  theie  is  in  the  world.  It  is 
en  the  basis  cf  experience  that  the  decisions 
made  by  General  Marsiiall.  in  the  face  of 
great  pressure,  now  can  be  seen  to  liave  beeu 
▼ery  wise. 

One  of  the  first  decisions  was  to  give  full 
recognition  to  the  air  forces.  He  accepted 
Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold  on  a  par  in  rank  with  him- 
self. He  agreed  to  allot  nearly  one-third  of 
the  Arm.y's  personnel  to  the  air  forces.  He 
allowed  air  officers  to  give  full  play  to  their 
Idea  of  how  an  air  war  should  be  fought. 
When  Lhere  was  much  effort  to  force  the 
American  air  forces  to  give  up  th-:ir'idea  cf 
d.  ylight  use  cf  bombers,  operating  as  a  sep- 
arate offensive  arm.  and  capable  of  fi -;hting 
their  way  to  a  target  for  prcci.-^ion  bombuag. 
General  Marshall  refused  to  listtn. 

In  another  decision.  General  Marshall,  de- 
eplte  strong  pressure  in  Corgress,  refu.sed  to 
pive  imdue  emphasis  to  the  aimcred  forces  in 
building  a  eround  Army.  Experiei.ce  now 
shows  that  the  tank  is  far  less  of  a  decisive 
wcppon  than  It  had  appeared  to  be  in  France. 
The  Infantry  and  artillery  are  back  in  their 
old  roles  and  the  Americ.Tn  Army  is  well 
balanced  in  all  of  its  arms. 

When  it  came  to  selectins;  a  general  to  lead 
American  forces  In  their  offensive  operatif;ns. 
General  Marshall  Jumped  over  the  heads  cf 
very  many  generals  and  chose  a  man  who  not 
Inne  before  ^nd  been  a  lieutenant  colonel. 
His  choice  of  GL'n.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was 


much  questioned  at  the  time,  but  It  Is  no 
longer.  Having  selected  General  Eisen- 
hower, General  Marshall  backed  him  In  some 
tight  situations  with  the  full  force  of  a  very 
strong  personality. 

In  Africa.  French  politics  became  a  prob- 
lem fcr  the  American  Keneral  who  was  no 
politician.  He  made  his  decisions  on  mili- 
tary grounds  end  General  Marshall  backed 
him  to  tlie  limit.  In  Africa,  too.  it  was  almost 
logical  that  a  British  general  should  hold  the 
top  commr.nd  after  British  forces  had  chased 
the  Germans  half  way  across  the  continent 
General  M.^rshnll  thought  otherwise  and  ncv 
the  British  Join  In  praising  General  Elsen- 
hower as  a  genius  in  modern  warfare. 

Tliere  all  along  has  been  a  natural  British 
thought  tbat  London  r.-.ther  than  Washnic- 
ton  should  be  the  staff  headquarters  fcr 
Allied  forces.  On  many  occasions  there  have 
been  rumors  that  General  Marshall  would 
beccme  the  Feneiali.s!-imo  cf  the  British  and 
American  Armies  and  wciild  have  he^dqur.r- 
tcrs  in  Great  Britain.  It  mcy  be  that  the 
American  general  will  later  be  given  an  in- 
crease in  rank  and  responsibility,  although 
he  asked  for  none,  but  It  is  quite  certain 
that  headquarters  will  remain  in  Washington. 
It  is  here  that  the  over-all  war  planning  is 
done. 

In  another  field  of  controversy,  that  of  a 
division  cf  forces  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic  war  theaters.  General  Marshall 
has  insisted  ell  along  that  one  of  those  wars 
had  to  be  a  holding  operation  while  forces 
were  gathered  to  deliver  a  knockout  punch 
In  the  other.  The  knockout  could  net  come 
frcm  dispersed  forces.  When  the  Roosevelt- 
Chtirchlll  decision  was  to  treat  Hitler  as 
enemy  No.  1  then  the  division  of  American 
military  strength  was  on  a  basis  designed  to 
stop  the  Japanese  and  to  punish  them,  but 
to  concentrate  on  n  blow  at  Germany  end 
Italy.  That  blow  Is  beginning  to  be  de- 
livered. 

At  the  same  time  the  American  people  have 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  General  Marshall 
on  another  count.  The  reason  is  that  the 
General  Is  a  man  who  Is  willing  to  change 
his  mind.  At  the  time  when  it  appeared  that 
Russia  might  not  be  able  to  stand  succass- 
fully  against  Germany  the  United  States 
made  plans  for  an  army  of  15,000,000  men. 
However,  when  the  situation  changed  as  a 
result  of  Russian  successes  General  Marshall 
was  quick  to  agree  that  a  force  not  much 
more  than  half  that  size  would  be  adequate, 
with  one-third  of  the  smaller  army  devoted 
to  the  air  forces* 

Every  sign  Is  that  this  coimtry  is  fortunate 
In  having  General  Marshall  as  Its  Chief  cf 
Staff  in  wartime.  He  is  a  military  leader  who 
harbors  no  political  ambitions  and  who  does 
not  seek  the  limelight.  His  ability  and  stat- 
i:re  are  such  that  It  is  easy  for  com- 
manders of  the  Allied  armies  to  turn  to  him 
for  leadership.  And  through  it  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  can  know  that  General 
Marshall  will  plan  to  win  this  war  with  a 
minimum  of  casualties. 


Thomas  Jefferson  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ^BERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  Nrw   TOIUC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  22  (legislative  da]^  of 
Monday.  May  24*.  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  made   by  Ambrose  O'Connell, 


executive  vice  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  at  a  Thomas 
Jefferson  dinner  held  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, June  21,  1943,  at  the  Commodore 
Kotol,  New  York  City,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  the  Democratic  State  Committee  of 
Nev^-  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx>ro, 
as  fallows : 

The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  recently  offered  the  recommenda- 
tion that  all  pclitlcal  hostilities  be  deferred 
in  favor  cf  a  unified  prcgram  cf  concentra- 
tion on  the  more  vital  hostilities  cf  the  war. 
The  chauman  of  the  Republican  National 
Ccmmlttcc  rejected  the  proposal;  and  In  le- 
JecUng  it  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
to  publicly  launch  his  campaign  of  1914. 

In  launching  the  campaign  at  this  time 
and  under  these  circumstances,  the  cppoel- 
tlcn  brou[-ht  into  sharp  focus  the  significant 
contrast  In  the  present  attitude  of  the  two 
m.:Jor  political  parties  In  connection  with  the 
next  election. 

The  Democratic  Party  looks  upon  the  elec- 
tion as  a  chance  to  win  the  war. 

The  Republican  Party  locks  upon  the  war 
as  a  chance  to  win  the  election. 

Ey  mp.klng  the  election,  rather  than  the 
war,  their  first  objective,  by  deciding  for 
themselves  net  to  let  a  thing  like  our  world- 
wide w.ir  distract  them  from  the  eternal 
business  of  pchtlcs.  the  Republicans  have 
Ecueht  to  gain  a  special  advantage  for  them- 
selves. 

Arm.ed  with  this  program,  the  opposition 
has  expanded  Into  a  frenzy  of  wordy  criti- 
cism and  has  paraded  its  seeming  success  in 
the  last  election  with  a  minimum  of  modesty 
and  a  maximum  of  self-exploitation. 

Tlie  Democratic  Party  stands  by  Its  own 
sound  suggestion  of  a  late  and  short  cam- 
paign. It  refuses  to  be  lured  Into  a  politics- 
as-usual  diversion.  This  does  not  mean,  tiow- 
ever,  that  we  are  Idle.  Idleness  doesn't  wia 
battles,  campaigns,  or  elections. 

The  Dem.ocratlc  National  Committee  Is 
preparing  lor  use  In  the  next  campaign  • 
record  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  admin- 
istration, a  description  of  the  sordid  mess  the 
President  took  over  In  1933,  and  the  upward 
trend  of  business  since  that  time. 

It  Is  preparing  a  list  of  the  Government 
and  war  agencies  with  an  account  of  what 
each  does  and  Its  record  of  schieTement.  It 
Is  also  compiling  s  chronology  Fhowing  how 
Republicans  in  Congress  voted  against  prac- 
tically every  defense  measure,  thus  severely 
handicapping  the  fight  for  freedom,  and 
shewing  the  strategy  and  the  activities  of  tbe 
opposition  In  the  present  war  Congress. 

It  is  Im.pcrtant  in  this  grim  time  In  cur 
Nation's  history  not  only  that  the  right  side 
wins  the  next  election,  but  also  that  wise 
lead?r?hlp  directs  Its  entire  effort  toward  the 
alleviation  of  bitterness  within  the  country, 
and  toward  the  creation  cf  greater  national 
unity  with  which  to  face  the  bard,  troubled 
days  of  making  the  peace  and  handling  our 
serious  post-war  situation. 

Republican  claims,  acrusatlons.  exaggera- 
tions, and  fantasies  must.  It  seems  to  me.  be 
ansv.tred  in  a  way  different  from  tbe  tradi- 
tional no-holds-barred  technique  of  the 
political  arena.  They  must  be  answered  by 
a  clear,  definite,  and  concise  presentation  of 
the  naked  truth:  the  truth  as  to  the  cb- 
Jcctlves.  the  program,  end  the  genuine 
achievements  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. 

The  purpose  cf  the  Democratic  Party.  In 
relation  to  the  election  of  1944,  Is  to  present 
a  cam.palgn  c;f  education;  one  that  will  clar- 
ify the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  and  throw 
the  clear  white  light  of  truth  on  the  actlTl- 
ties  of  botb'tbe  fighting  front  and  the  home 
front. 


a:]!.')! 
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Tlie  truth  can  only  reveal  that  any  short-    1 
Comi. :::s  are  heavily  outweighed  by   the  ac- 
complifchmciit-.    ih.»t    ml.-talccs    nre    the    ex-    i 
ceptiun.  lioi  tl:c  rule,  that  ccnipeience  leads 
cur  war  effoit  and  wtKluni  eti'dts  our  deci- 
sions. 

The  Repubiicr.n  Party  In  the  next  cam-  t 
paiRn  hus  ncthinc  to  oiler  but  wuids.  The  i 
Dcnvciatic  Party  has  nothnig  to  offer  but  i 
deed.''  ' 

So  far  the  p>od  works  of  the  Republican 
Party  liavi-  be- n  confined  to  wirds  and  they 
l»hov^•  n  tendcnrv  to  believe  that  the  recogni- 
tion cl  a  problem  Is  also  Us  solution,  Ac- 
tuallv.  the  road  Is  long  and  hard  and  heart- 
brciiking  between  the  recognition  of  a  great 
Iiatn.nul  quebtion  and  Us  solution. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  proved 
that  It  knows  ihl.s.  and  further  knows  how 
to  travel  each  road  and  overcome  the  many 
obstacles  encountered  on  It.  The  reciprocal 
trade  treaties,  the  destroyer  deal,  lend-lease, 
Bocial  security,  and  other  humanitarian  en- 
BCtments  arc  i^peciflc  demonstratioiis  of  this 
knowledge  and  ability. 

In  the  face  of  vast,  concrete  Democratic 
acccmpUshments.  the  Republicans  can  point 
only  to  words;  words  that  recognize  certain 
problems  but  never  suggest  how  to  solve 
them 

The  New  Deal  Is  stlU  deplored  and  de- 
nounced. Yet  everybody  knows  that  the  New 
Deal  IS  now  too  well  proven  to  be  anything 
but  a  positive  Issue.  The  worth  of  its 
achievements  Is  so  fully  accepted  by  such 
K  large  majority  of  the  American  people  that 
the  attempt  once  more  to  parade  it  as  a 
menace  Is  bound  to  fall  flat. 

There  Is  a  new  note  in  the  Republican 
strategy  which  is  of  a  sinister  character. 
ThU  13  the  deftnlte  campaign  to  smear,  dis- 
credit, and  render  powerless  the  work  of  the 
various  war  agencies.  There  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  this  is  a  planned  campaign, 
■hrewdly  conceived  to  muddle  peoples  minds 
on  the  work  of  the  agencies  and  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  war. 

The  doubts,  fears,  and  confusion  that  such 
•  campaign  raises  can  only  retard  victory  and 
Jeopardize  peace.  Such  a  campaign  could 
descend  into  the  business  of  one  party  attack- 
ing and  the  other  defending  the  war  agencies. 
the  war  move.«.  and  the  over-all  strategy. 
This  thing  could  result  In  the  whole  war 
becoming  a  political  football  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  becoming  the  baffled  spectators  to 
Its  being  kicked  around. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  dominant  place  of 
civil  service  in  our  Government,  of  the  non- 
political  status  of  most  of  the  so-called 
bureaucrats,  of  the  inevitability  of  a  large 
number  of  bureaus,  no  matter  who  is  elected 
or  what  partv  is  in  power.  Everyone  Itnows 
also  that  the  war  aizencies  are  headed,  and. 
in  many  case.-;  set  up,  by  the  pick  of  Amer- 
ican business  brains,  frequently  men  put  forth 
by  business  Uself.  Practically  every  last  one 
of  these  men  wants  to  get  back  to  the  business 
he  came  from  as  soon  as  the  war  is  won. 

The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  has  no  illusions  about  the  size  of 
the  job  of  conducting  a  national  campaign  of 
education  ar.d  enlightenment.  Its  big  anb 
Us  tou^h.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  courage.  It 
will  take  a  lot  of  people,  a  lot  of  work,  long 
gnndin!?  hours 

It  will  take  a  stubborn  will  to  refrain  from 
answering  irre-ponsible  Republican  accusa- 
tions, dire  prophecies,  and  misj^tatements.  and 
Ircm  Jumping  into  the  excitement  of  a  good, 
old-fashioned  political  brawl.  It  will  take 
patience  and  skill  to  promote  the  success  of 
this  program  of  education  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee — but 
It  can  be  done 

In  every  community  In  this  country  there 
are  men  who  are  Republican  by  birth,  habit, 
cr  inertia,  but  who  cannot  be  anything  but 
unha;py  with  what  their  traditional  party 
new  sumds  fcr. 


The  purpose  of  the  Democrniic  National 
Ccniniuiee  in  connection  with  the  next  cam- 
paisn  1.-.  to  bring  to  the  nimcis  of  the  people 
a  realization  and  understanding  cf  the  enor- 
n-.ity  cf  thi.s  war.  It  wcukl  prepare  them  for 
the  ta.-k  and  privilege  of  wrrang  the  world's 
first  people^"  peace.  It  would  show  them 
why  the  day  that  peiice  ccme.^  mu.-^t  either 
be  the  dawn  of  the  century  cr  ni'.e  by  the 
people,  or  the  beginning  cf  a  ctiitu'-y  cf  wee 
and  distress. 

Th?  Democratic  Naticnr.l  Committee  l^  as- 
fcembllng  the  facts  that  will  brrng  out  In  bold 
relief  the  aims  of  cur  war  eflcrt  as  against 
the  sordid  aims  cf  the  Axis.  The  public  is 
pretty  well  aware  cf  the  mcthod.s  by  which 
the  dictators  came  into  power— the  taking 
and  holding  of  power  by  force,  the  liquidation 
of  the  opposition,  the  elimination  of  the  bal- 
lot box.  the  chaining  of  a  free  press,  th.* 
throttling  of  free  sjjeech,  and  the  .-hackling  cf 
religion. 

The  people  knew  that  not  one  cf  these 
things  has  happened  in  America 

The  reactionary  press,  the  frequently  recal- 
citrant Congress,  the  presence  in  the  Cabinet 
itself  of  the  opposition,  the  obvious  fact  of  a 
free  election,  are  all  living,  visual,  vocal  proof 
that  a  working  democracy  is  still  the  guid- 
ing principle  and  phlicsophy  cf  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WEST  V1RGIN1.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  22  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24  \  1943 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Pre.-ident,  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  I  Mr.  GL.^ss].  I  a.^k 
unanimous  con.-^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  in  Martinsburg,  W.  Va..  May 
16, 1943.  by  Robert  Nelson  Anderson.  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  Uiiited  States,  and  former  President 
of  the  Federal  Bar  A.^^sociation,  at  an 
I  Am  An  American  Day  rally,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Martinsburg  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  addrc'^.s 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  we  have  gathered  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States,  made 
in  Its  public  resolution  cf  May  3.  1940.  and 
pursuant  to  the  proclamation  of  President 
Roc.-evelt  under  date  of  March  12  last  for 
the  purpose  of  recognizing  all  citizens  who 
have  attained  their  majority  cr  who  have  be- 
come naturalized  during  the  pa^t  year.  Ai 
we  meet  we  should  be  inspired  and  stirred  ar 
the  thought  thit  throughout  this  broad  land 
on  this  same  day  the  attention  of  thou.-onds 
upon  thous.\nds  of  other  citizens  is  being 
centered  upon  "the  dutiti  and  opportunities 
of  citizenship  and  its  special  re?pu;iMbilities 
in  a  nation  at  war  " 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  ai.d 
hav#  a  small  part  In  your  observance  of  I  Am 
An  American  Day.  and  to  be  unreduced  by 
your  distinguished  fellow  citizen,  the  Hon- 
orable Clarence  E.  Martin,  former  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  I  am  not  at 
all   surprised   that   Martinsburg   is   included 


among  those  Ameiican  cities  and  communi- 
ties that  todav  will  celebrate  specially  I  A:n 
An  Amer.can  Day.  This  city  was  laid  cut  bv 
Adam  Stephen  in  tho^e  trying  days  of  1778 
when  a  Etru2gltng  people  were  endeavoring 
to  throw  cfl  the  shackles  of  a  foreign  tyrant. 
The  experiences  cl  these  years  have  left  an 
Indelible  Imprint  upon  the  life  and  character 
of  its  citizenry.  Your  patriotism  and  lo\e 
of  country  is  evidenced  by  your  presence 
here. 

And  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  commend 
the  local  bar  associatinn  and  its  president. 
Hon.  Hugh  S.  Byrtr.  for  the  sponsoring  of 
this  Important  affair.  The  American  Bar 
Association  and  its  constituent  bodies 
throughout  the  Nation,  under  the  leadership 
of  its  acccmpli.shed  president,  George  Mautice 
Morris,  and  through  a  special  program  of 
activity  headed  by  Hon.  Robert  E.  Freer, 
member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
has  done  much  this  past  year  to  keep  before 
The  American  public  the  meaning  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  The  American  lawyer,  hav- 
ing out  of  his  specialized  knowledge  and 
experience  contributed  so  much  to  the  crea- 
tion and  preservation  of  our  great  demo- 
cratic Institutions,  probably  senses  above  all 
others  the  irreplaceable  treasure  inherent  in 
American  citizenship.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  he  gladly  lends  his  heartiest  support  to 
any  effort  that  will  tend  to  emphasize  and 
exalt  the  significance  of  that  citizenship. 

When  this  Nation  was  established  it  was 
not  just  another  nation  that  saw  the  light 
of  day.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Providence  had  a  hand  In  its  appearance 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  ponder  why  this  hemisphere 
with  its  fabulous  wealth  and  marvelous  nat- 
ural beauty  should  have  remained  hidden 
from  an  inquisitive  mankind  centuries  after 
the  dawn  of  history?  There  can  be  but  one 
answer — a  divine  plan  preordained  that  man 
should  first  prove  himself  worthy  to  inherit 
it.  Out  of  the  crucible  of  war  and  turmoil 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  out  of  exploded 
theories  concerned  with  the  divine  rights  of 
kings  and  that  the  sovereign  could  do  no 
wrong,  out  of  the  miseries  of  the  oppressed 
and  tortured,  a  new  and  chosen  people  set 
tlieir  faces  to  the  west  in  the  search  of  a 
I  new  freedom  and  a  new  liberty.  Made  strong 
by  their  trials  and  tribulations — of  many 
riices,  yet  under  the  skin  all  brothers— they 
came  to  fulfill  a  new  destiny  in  history:  to 
some  day  assist  those  they  had  left  behind 
in  the  dark  corners  of  the  world  to  also  find 
the  ll.;ht. 

The  Revolutionary  fathers,  and  I  like  to 
call  them  just  that,  fought  and  bled  and  even 
died  for  what  they  deemed  sarred  principles 
of  personal  liberty.  Patrick  Henry,  in  im- 
mortal words  that  will  live  down  through 
the  ages,  demanded  of  George  III  that  lib- 
erty, or,  in  its  place,  death.  In  penning  tiie 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  thereby 
proclaimine  the  birth  of  the  Republic, 
Thomas  Jeffer.son  solemnly  announced  that 
"all  men  arc  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  "  In 
short,  the  objective  of  the  Republic  was  t. 
point  out  to  mankind  the  pathway  of  free- 
dom and  niu'ual  helpfulness.  Equal  oppor- 
tunity was  t(5  be  accorded  all  citizens.  Tlie 
common  man  was  to  be  raised  from  the 
sloughs  of  discouragement  and  hopelessness 
and  his  feet  placed  upon  solid  ground,  un- 
trammelled by  tho=e  wb.o  would  deprive  him 
of  a  happiness  he  was  Justly  entitled  to. 
Special  favor  and  special  privileges  were  to 
be  done  away  with.  All  forms  of  tyranny 
ovef  the  minds,  bodies,  and  souls  of  men 
were  to  be  eradicated,  A  man's  progress  was 
to  be  made  dependent  upon  his  own  moral 
qualities,  his  physical  prowess,  and  his  in- 
li-llectual  attainments,  The.'^e  were  the 
ideals   fur    which    our    forefathers   suuggled 
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and  without  them  America  would  have  been 
no  advance  over  the  nations  about  her. 

On  October  17,  1781,  Cornwallis  surrendered 
at  Yorktown  and  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
for  ali  practical  purposes,  was  over.  The  sol- 
diers of  freedom  had  gone  hungry  and  ra'-ged. 
their  land  was  laid  waste  and  their  homes 
d3so:ate.  some  had  shed  their  blood,  some 
had  Ifiid  down  their  lives.  Tha=e  who  re- 
mained were  determined  that  they  should 
net  be  deprived  ol  the  things  for  which  thej 
had  fought. 

The  forefathers'  complaint  against  the 
British  Government  reached  much  deeper 
than  the  concrete  grievances  and  injustices 
they  had  openly  expressed.  There  was  a 
fcelinn;  in  the  heart  of  each  revolutionist  that 
the  British  Crown  hi'd  deprived  th-,'m  of  the 
rights  of  freemen.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  m?n  dared  to  think  in 
'terms  of  human  rights  that  cculd  not  be 
changed  and  which  could  not  be  taken  from 
them.  It  was  a  new  and  exciting  idea  which 
thus  pervaded  the  thoughts  of  these  pioneers 
of  freedom.  The  idea,  however,  was  not  a  cre- 
ation of  the  hour.  No  doubt  the  germ  for  lis 
appearance  was  laid  in  the  Magna  Carta 
wrested  by  the  barons  from  King  John  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  a  document  called 
the  Bill  cf  Rights  pas5rd  by  the  English  Par- 
llam.ent  In  1689,  Immediately  after  the  glo- 
rious revolution  and  a  century  before  the 
American  Government  was  formed. 

Then,  too.  the  colonists  had  not  failed  to 
assert  certain  rights  during  their  dealings 
with  the  mother  country.  For  instance,  in 
General  Fundamentals,  published  at  Plym- 
outh in  1G36,  there  was  set  forth  for  the 
Massachusetts  colonists  the  "free  liberties  cf 
the  free-bcrn  people  of  England."  while  3 
years  later  the  General  Assembly  of  Connec- 
ticut adopted  a  declaration  of  rijrhts.  Dur- 
ing the  same  century  Virginia.  Maryland,  and 
New  York  also  asserted  rights  against  the 
British  Government  based  upon  what  they 
deemed  the  English  common  law  allowed 
them  as  British  colonists. 

But  the  specifically  stated  rights  of  the 
colonists  were  a  long  cry  from  the  broadly 
outlined  "inalienable  rights"  cf  freemen 
which  occupied  the  thoughts  and  attention 
of  the  participants  in  the  American  Revclu- 
tion.  As  the  breach  between  Colonies  and 
mother  country  widened,  Americans  came 
more  and  more  to  state  their  demands,  not 
as  the  grievances  cf  colonists  appealing  fcr 
Justice  in  this  and  that  situation  but  as  the 
declarations  of  freemen  asserting  the  freedoms 
■with  which  they  were  endowed. 

It  is  the  Englisli  and  French  philosophers 
like  John  Locke  and  Jean-Jacques  Roui-seau 
and  our  own  American  statesmen  of  the  Hev- 
cluUcn  we  must  thank  for  the  idea  that  man 
has  Immutable  and  Inalienable  rif'hts.  Tills 
idea  reached  its  highest  level  in  the  inrmicrtal 
words  cf  Jefferson  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  "To  secure  these  rights."  said  Jeffer- 
son, "governments  ere  instituted  among  men. 
deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  cf 
the  governed."  Later  he  pointed  out  that 
he  "turned  to  neither  bock  nor  pamphlet" 
in  his  preparation  of  the  crij;inal  draft  of  the 
Declaration.  Ncr  did  he  need  to.  While  the 
genius  of  the  language  was  his  own.  the  ideas 
he  used  were  all  about  him — they  were  a  part 
of  the  ccmmon  thought  and  conversation  cf 
the  day. 

When  the  forefathers  sought  language  with 
which  to  clcthe  these  hbcrties.  they  found 
them  in  the  idea  of  natural  rights  which  arc  a 
part  cf  "nature  and  nature's  Gcd  "  These 
rights,  John  Lccke  and  ethers  had  argued, 
could  never  be  surrendered  by  th?  individual 
to  his  government,  even  if  he  wished.  He 
cculd  net  strip  himself  cf  them.  They  were 
inalienable. 

It  was  not  stirprising  that  the  philosophy 
of  these  sa^es  of  the  Revolution  showed 
up  to  a  degree  In  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
adopted  on  October  14.  1774,  by  the  First 
Ccntinental  Congress.    lu  the  spring  of  the 


following  year  actual  fi^^htlng  between  cut- 
raged  ccionists  and  the  Eritish  Government 
took  place.  Then,  in  1776,  came  the  com- 
plete brepk  with  the  Crown.  The  Continen- 
tal Congress  adopted  a  resolution  advising 
the  Colonies  to  provide  fcr  themselves  new 
governments.  Virginia,  the  oldest  colony 
was  the  first  to  act  and  in  the  same  memora- 
ble year  it  adopted  a  new  constitution.  But 
before  Virglna  took  this  far-reaching  step, 
significantly  the  Virginia  Convention  meeting 
at  WUliamsburg  on  June  12.  1775.  adopted  a 
Declaration  of  Rights  which  men  came  to 
speak  of  as  the  "Virginia  Bill  of  Rights." 
This  order  of  events  was  of  great  im.portance 
and  is  well  worth  noticing — it  was  a  way  of 
saving  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind  that 
inalienable  rights  came  fj-st  and  that  the 
powers  cf  Government  were  merely  secondary. 
Georee   Mason,    a   Virginia   planter,   wrcte 

14  of  the  16  clauses  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rititits.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Thc:r.a.s 
Jefferson  who  was  at  that  time  in  attendance 
at  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Jeffer- 
son's theory  of  tlie  rights  of  man  was  re- 
flected in  the  tenets  cf  this  famous  docu- 
ment. Tlic  example  set  by  Virginia  was  ft^l- 
lowed  by  the  constitutional  conventions  of 
other  States.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
venerable  Benjamin  Franklin  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Convention  in  July  1776  also  adopted 
a  declaration  of  rights.  Maryland  was  ne.\t 
with  a  bill  of  rights  containing  42  articles. 
In  1780  John  Adams  sponsored  and  secured 
the  adcption  of  a  bill  of  rights  by  Massachu- 
setts. 

Peculiarly  enough,  however,  approximately 

15  years  were  to  expire  from  the  date  the 
Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  was  formulated  to  the 
adoption  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  But  the  very  temper  of  the 
Revolutionary  fathers  and  the  lessons  their 
long  struggle  taught  th^m  made  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  Bill  of  Rights  inevi- 
table. The  delay  was  due  not  to  any  lack  cf 
interest  or  desire,  but  to  mere  circumven- 
tion of  events. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Central  Govern- 
ment under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
was  far  too  weak  to  require  even  a  hint  of 
curbing.  Naturally,  therefore.  It  was  net 
until  the  Constitutional  Convention  met  in 
17B7  that  the  Importance  of  adopting  a  Bill 
cf  Rights  came  again  to  be  a  matter  of  daily 
conversation.  This  convention,  it  would 
seem,  would  have  presented  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  establishing  a  new  charter  of 
liberties  and  the  adoption  of  such  a  charter 
was  specifically  urged.  But  the  members  cf 
the  Constitutional  Convention  were  con- 
cerned with  the  immediate  and  pressing 
problem  of  bringing  order  and  system  out  cf 
the  cha'-s  into  which  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation had  thrust  the  new-born  States. 
These  men  had  experienced  the  uncertainty 
and  devastating  effects  of  a  weak  government. 
Upperm.ost  in  their  minds,  therefore,  was 
the  creation  of  a  strong  government  that 
would  Insure  stability,  both  politically  and 
economically.  Therefore,  their  Immediate 
concern,  attributable  to  the  necessity  of  the 
moment,  was  the  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment they  were  forming  rather  than  the 
guaranties  of  the  freedom  of  the  Individuals 
who  were  to  be  governed  by  it.  But  this  does 
cot  mean  that  they  left  the  government  they 
planned  completely  unchecked.  The  draft- 
ing fathers  willingly  furnished  certain  guar- 
anties against  arbitrary  government;  amonj 
other  things  they  placed  certain  limitations 
upon  the  power  of  Congress,  provided  fcr 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  forbade  ex  post 
facto  laws,  and  defined  treason.  This,  how- 
ever, was  as  far  as  they  were  willing  to  go. 
The  Constitution  therefore  went  into  effect 
upon  the  ratification  of  nine  States,  but  no 
Bill  of  Rights  had  been  incorporated  therein. 

Tlie  matter,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus 
shelved.    Hundreds   of   amendmenta   to   the 


Constitution  were  offered,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing to  do  with  a  Bill  of  Rights.  Feeling 
again  ran  high,  and  above  the  noisa  of  debale 
and  controversy  could  be  heard  the  pleas  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  for  the  Immediate  adoption 
of  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Nation.  In  Paris 
during  the  sittings  of  the  ConsUtutlonal 
Convention.  Jefferson  made  no  secret  In  bis 
letters  lo  his  friends  that  his  deepest  anxiety 
was  the  absence  of  such  a  document.  "A 
Bill  of  Rights,"  he  wrote  after  he  bad  received 
a  draft  of  the  proposed  Constitution.  "Is 
what  the  people  are  entitled  to  against  every 
Government  on  earth." 

The  first  Congress  under  the  new  Consti- 
tution convened  in  April,  1729.  It  undertook 
the  difBcult  and  Important  task  of  putting 
the  mandates  and  directives  of  the  Constitu- 
tion into  actual  practice.  But  along  with  the 
manifold  problems  arising  from  this  tre- 
mendous undertaking,  the  lack  of  •  r'.tlonal 
Bill  cf  Rights  was  conptantly  brought  to  Its 
attention  President  Washington  referred  to 
the  matter  in  the  inaugural  address  which 
he  delivered  on  April  SO.  1789.  A  friend  of 
Jefferson,  and  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  James  Madison,  finally  deter- 
mined to  insist  upon  afBrmntlve  action.  On 
May  4.  he  rose  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  announced  that  he  would 
bring  in  a  set  cf  amendments  to  the  Con- 
BtltuMcn  in  3  weeks.  Delayed  a  few  days, 
on  June  8  he  carried  out  his  promise  and 
rubmllted  9  proposals  which  were  destined 
to  form  the  basis  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  or  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution — 
on  December  15,  1791.  Virginia,  as  the  last 
State  necessary  for  adoption,  on  that  day 
ratified  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  it  became  a 
part  cf  our  supreme  law. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  final 
ratification  of  this  bill  would  have  been  ac- 
companied by  celebration  and  festivity.  But 
curiously  enough  the  great  historical  event 
made  little  noise  In  its  day.  The  newspapers 
of  the  period  did  not  even  mention  it.  The 
Virginia  Gazette  and  General  Advertiser  of 
Richmond,  accustomed  to  print  legislative 
notices  and  statutes  passed  by  the  State 
legislature,  failed  to  mention  the  adoption 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  because  no  doubt  the 
rat.fications  of  the  legislature  were  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  resolutions  rather  than  in 
the  form  of  statutes.  Likewise,  the  news  of 
the  ratification  was  not  carried  In  the  news- 
papers of  Philadelphia,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  National  Capital.  But  even  though 
the  adoption  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Na- 
tion with  its  guaranty  of  freedom  of  religion, 
speech,  and  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury,  and 
with  its  due-process  clause  and  other  precious 
safeiruards  of  the  rights  of  man,  was  not  ac- 
companied by  great  acclamation,  nevertheless 
it  was  a  "shot  heard  round  the  world."  This 
Bill  of  Rights  is  our  great  American  heritage. 
Truly  it  can  be- said  In  the  words  of  the  poet 
John  O'Reilly  as  written  In  his  Pilgrim 
Fathers: 

"Here     •     •     •     on  this  soil 
Began  the  kingdom,  not  of  kings,  but  man  I 
Began  the  mailing  of  the  world  again; 
Where  equal  rights  and  equal  bonds  were 

set; 
Where  ail  the  people  equal -francbised  met; 
Where  doom  was  writ  of  privUege  and  crown; 
Where   human    bxeath    blew   all    the    Idols 

down; 
Where   crests  were   naught,  where  vulture 

flags  were  furled. 
And  common  men  began  to  own  the  world." 

Under  this  unique  system  of  government, 
festered  and  nurtured  by  the  founders  of  our 
Nation,  our  growth  was  stupendous.  Out  of 
a  purchase  by  Jefferson  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  a  great  western  empire  w£» 
buUt.  Impelled  by  the  great  spirit  of  free- 
dom that  prevailed  in  the  breast  of  every 
American,  and  with  a  desire  for  new  fields  to 
conquer,  etvp  by  step  our  national  frontier 
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»as  pushed  ec'ss  the  crintii.eiit  and  our  do- 
main stK.n  t;rf»'.  heU  fr-Tii  sea  ti)  sea.  Cur 
great  national  rtscLrcc*  betame  manliest. 
The  Uivpntive  penius  of  man  was  called  into 
play  by  the  op;jortTinit.e8  the  new  fit-Ids  pre- 
FPMtPd.  The  ctimbinatiun  of  ihfse  two  tocn 
pn.diKcd  Ricat  cat.ta.ns  of  Industry  and  hus;e 
coin.ivrnal  cntrrpa-es  sprang  up  here  and 
there  f  ver  ihi^  tntiie  Natli-n.  Out  cjf  it  all 
An.erlc.v  n-er^fd  a  mighty  jh  o;>Je  wh(  se 
nrh  e\cincnt  becan-iO  the  wcnc-er  of  th'^  C!d 
V.'  rid  A  few  strurgling  S'.ates  in  the  fhurf 
epan  of  150  years  liad  become  the  most  ])ow- 
trful  and  ricliest  nation  up<:n  the  earth. 

Evit  it  was  not  destined  that  America 
shouIJ  live  apart  frf;m  her  brothers  m  the 
rest  of  the  World  enjoying  the  ^.eate,«t  bUs-s- 
li-fT'-  tl.at  liad  come  to  all  manlcind  The  very 
tlun-i-s  our  «clentif;c  geniuses  had  prcdurrd 
destrryed  the  barrier  that  nature  had  erected 
about  us.  The  radio  and  ti.e  aiiplane  had 
niHde  the  world  one  community.  It  v.as  In- 
evitable that  in  1917  under  the  f.a'.lant  lead- 
ership of  the  immortal  Wilson  v^e  should  fiL'ht 
n  WiT  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democr.uy. 
M-iiiy  of  us  here  were  engaged  in  that  ter- 
rilic  struggle  Eut,  alas,  when  the  peace  had 
bofn  concluded  and  prosperity  onre  mere 
returned,  man.  Americans  failed  to  Gia«p  the 
true  .'^^ignlflcance  of  our  struggle  and  we  is 
a  nation  tetti-d  back  into  a  foolish  and 
oatnch-like  compla'ency  behind  3.CC0  or 
m>  ic  mil«s  of  or^aii  fr.iiit 

But  again  we  find  ourselves  Involved  in  a 
titanic  EtruRgle  that  has  shaken  the  very 
foundations  of  tl.e  world — this  time  to  the 
end  that  the  principles  for  which  our  fore- 
lathers  fouRhr  and  died  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth  Vividly  the  poet,  Duane 
Edwin  Fox,  has  described  the  hour: 

"Four  million  men.  intent  on  their  own  life 
Of  work  and  play,  were  called  upon  one 
day 
To  throw  It  all  into  a  foreign  strife 

That  litwrty  upon  this  earth  might  stay. 

"Their  valor  won  but  In  the  very  hour 
Of  victory  their   hand   w;u!  held,  ere   yet 
The  chains  were  riveted  on  evil  power, 
By  statesmen  knowing  only  to  forget. 

"Now  sons  of  those  who  fought  must  fight 
again 
AgaiR-st  the  selfsame  beast  their  sires  had 
tamed; 
God  save  them  from  the  curse  that  comes  to 
men 
V/hn  ijrope  in  darkness  where  the  torch  has 
flamed  " 

We  and  our  allies  fl^ht  for  the  'four  free- 
doms"— for  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  all  mankind 
which  has  its  roots  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
WTillen  by  our  forefathers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion —which  stems  from  our  own  American 
heritage--freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  from  want,  freedom  from 
lear 

As  our  great   Pre.-ldent   has  said: 

■The  four  lre:>cic\ns'  cf  common  humanity 
are  as  much  elements  of  man's  needs  as  air 
and  sunlight,  bread,  and  salt.  Deprive  him 
of  all  these  freedoms  and  he  dies — depr;\e 
him  of  a  part  of  them  and  a  part  of  him 
vithcrs.  G.ve  them  to  him  in  full  and 
abundant  measure  and  he  will  cross  the 
t!ire>-ho!d  of  a  new  age.  the  greatest  age  of 
man 

'The.se  freedonis  are  the  rh'hts  cf  men  of 
every  creed  and  every  race,  wherever  they 
live.  This  is  their  horitat^e.  loi^g  withheld. 
We  of  the  Unittd  Nations  have  the  power 
r.nd  the  men  and  the  will  at  least  to  .assure 
man  s  hentasje. 

Th-'  belie:  in  the  "four  freedoms'  of  com- 
mon humanity -the  belief  in  man.  created 
free,  in  the  im.ik;e  cf  Gcd— i?  the  crucial  dif- 
ference between  ourselves  and  the  enemies 
we  face  today  In  it  lies  the  \bsolute  unity 
of  our  alliance,  opposed  to  the  oneness  cf 
the  evil  we  hate  Here  is  our  streiiglh,  the 
E-Hirce  and  pre:n.-e  of  victory." 


It  is  thus  a  fine  tl.ln^  on  tins  Sabbath  D.iv 
to  take  notice  of  the  signincancf  of  our 
citizenship  It  i«  a  day  of  dc  die  if  ion.  net 
Without  its  rehpious  meaning.  Providence 
lias  earmarked  us  a  Nation  of  destiny.  It  is 
a  splendid  thin";  to  be  a  part,  no  matter  how 
small,  in  th.s  wonderful  movement.  We  know 
cur  armies  v.iU  te  v:c*oriot:-?  en  the  f.cld  of 
battle.  When  the  s-mi.ike  h;i.~  died  away  ar.d 
the  peace  has  come,  it  is  tho  cuty  of  each 
American  cii.i7i^n  to  do  his  umiost  to  see  to 
it  that  the  rights  of  man  are  made  available 
to  fill  raankit.d.  In  tliLs  way  our  Amencan 
heritaae  will  bec^m''  the  heritage  of  the 
world.  Let  me  conclude  witii  this  salute  to 
fnedom  m  the  stirnng  v/crds  of  Joseph  Red- 
man Drake: 

"When  Prerdom    f:..in  her  lucuntain-height, 
UiiiUrltci  her  staiic.aid  to  tiie  a:r, 
&h?  tore  tl;e  a^.uie  iu^:e  of  ni'?ht. 
And  stt  th.e  star.-?  ot  'i'.ory  th-.re. 

"She  mingled  v. ith  its  j;cr.'eou^  ciycs 
The  milky  hnldric  of  the  sk::s. 
And  .'•triped  its  pure,  cele.'-tial  uh:te 
With  streakir.gs  cf  the  morning  1  ght. 

"Then  fvom  his  mans, on  m  the  sky 
S  le  calle<l  her  ea-  ;e  beairr  cicwn 
And  rave  unto  his  m;gliiy  liaiui 
The  :-ymi:ol  cf  her  ihosen  la::d 

"Forever  float  that  pt.Tiidr.id  sl'eet' 

Where  breathes  ti-.e  f.)e  btit  falls  before  us. 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  cur  feet. 

And  Fieedoms  banner  streaming  o'er  iic?" 


Tlie  Meat  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  22  ileotslativr  day  uf 

Monday.  May  24' .  1943 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mi.  President.  I  ask 

'  urianimcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  22. 
1943,  with  reference  to  the  so-called  meat 
shortage,    but    revealing    that    thtre    is 

I  actually  a  surplus. 

There  being  no  cbjertion.  th°  anul-^ 

!  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

,   as  follows: 

Vast    Cattle    Surplus    Puis     l"p    .\s    Me.at 

I        Famine    Increases — If    Half    the    Excri.s 

Were  Slal'chtercd.  It  Would  Sufply  2UU.- 

000.000    PERSONS    With    Belf    for    a    YEAa. 

,        Ranchmen  Sat 

;  (By  Jefferson  G   Bell) 

;        As  the  meat  famine  deepened  bcUi  in  New 
i    York  and  Chic.u;o.  centt-r  of  the  packing  in- 
dustry, spokesmen  for  the  Nation's  livoitt.ck 
i    industry    declared    here    yesterday    that    ths 
I    country  was  building   up  a  huge  surplus  of 
I    cattle.    The  surplus,  it  was  estim.itcd.  wtiUld 
I    Incre.ise  by  ne:;t  January  to  15.400.000  nc-.d 
as    the    result    cf    re.=trictive    regular ioils    by 
the  Office  of  Price  Admlnistrailm      Slaugh- 
terers' quotas  and  subsidy  toll-back  of  prices 
are  blamed 

The  surplu5  cf  cattle  is  r.iindly  becoming  a 
national  problem,  accortia-.g  to  representa- 
tives of  the  cattle  growers.  If  lust  one-half  ot 
this  huge  surplus  were  slauehtered.  tney 
pointed  out.  it  would  be  sufficient  to  supply 
normal  quantities  cf  beef  for  a  year  to  200- 
000  000  persons.  Including  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  and  74.000 .000 
cthei3. 


Mf.iv.vhile.  Mpyor  Fiorello  H.  I.aGu.ardir^ 
and  Frank  Russell,  district  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
mmlstratK.n  director,  di^cl' sed  thnt  they 
planned  to  submit  to  Washington  immedi- 
ately plans  to  ease  the  local  meat  famii^e. 
The  mayor  hopes  to  induce  Washin-rton  to 
set  up  a  definite  quota  of  meat  for  civilians 
and  to  gitarcntce  it  frcm  raid.-,  by  E?;enci3s 
purchof^iii'^  for  the  armed  forces,  lend-lea'^e. 
etc.  Mr.  Ru«:£r!!  will  submit  a  plan  tor  dis- 
trict control  and  sur.ervisicn  of  m'at  alloca- 
tion and  distribution. 

The  colossal  bfc'clng  up  of  llvestc.cl; 
throu^jh  the  country  is  a  ma'ter  of  common 
knowledc;e  in  the  West,  according  to  live- 
EtccI:  industry  £pol:c.;men.  who  h:pp  to  brine 
this  phenomenon  to  the  attentb.m  of  the 
East. 

This  gigantic  aecumu'.atJrn  of  l!v"=:toci:. 
which  will  present  an  increasingly  difficult 
problem  later,  as  the  feed  thortt-ge  b?comcrj 
worse  has  been  called  to  the  attention  cf 
Office  cf  Price  Administration  atKhorifie.;  in 
Washington  withr.nt  avail,  accordun.;  to  liv:  - 
stock  indusiry  representatives.  Ihey  de- 
clared that  all  they  luid  got  out  f;f  Wash- 
ington was  theoretical  plans  for  prociuciioii 
f.nd   distribution. 

CATTLEMEN   DISCLOSE  SITUATIOJ 

The  amazing  situation  in  the  livestock  in- 
dustry was  diS-loced  here  by  the  Tc::.-i.s  ai  d 
Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Association,  an 
organieatit  n  of  4.430  active  ranchmen  operat- 
ing ranches  that  range  In  size  from  10.00:j 
to  se\eral  hundred  thcu.iand  acre- 

Through  lis  c;;tinsel,  former  Judge  Joe  G 
Montague,  of  Fort  Wi.rth,  this  organization, 
headed  by  C.  K,  McCan,  of  Victoria.  Tex  , 
prepared  a  statement  of  the  livestock  situa- 
tion as  they  knew  it  first  hand.  They  sub- 
mitted tb.eir  findings  to  representatives  of 
ll.'i  other  livestoc!<  organizations  throu<;hcut 
the  country,  according  to  Robert  J.  Klebur^'. 
manager  of  the  Kingi^'  Ranch  of  Kingsville, 
Tex  ,  and  a  director  of  the  Texas  and  South- 
western Cattle  Raisers  At30Ciation. 

"Withotit  one  single  exception,  as  far  as 
we  can  find."  Mr.  Kleburg  explained,  "thev 
are  all  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pres-sed  m  our  statement." 

Mr  Kleburg  then  emphasized  that  he 
thi  light  'black  market"  was  a  mi.snoiner  lor 
the  thousands  r.f  small  slaughterers  and  ctL'^- 
tomers  who  are  determined  not  to  be  de- 
prived cf  beef  artificially  by  Office  of  Price 
Acimini.-t ration  regulations. 

"ThroufThcut  the  West,"  Mr.  Kleburg  ex- 
plamed,  "an  increasing  number  of  individ- 
uals are  buung  and  storing  in  freezers  whole 
carcasses  of  beef,  and  these  people  are  not 
comparable  with  the  members  of  the  old 
prohibition  bootleg  trade.  They  are  patrlctir, 
bu^  they  are  determined  that  they  shall  not 
go  hungry." 

SUBSIDY     rr.OCaXM     DISCUSSED 

Discussing  the  proposed  subsidy  prc- 
giam,    the    a.s.«oc:ation's    statement    said: 

"The  feeling  is  so  stroii'^  throughout  tl^e 
entire  Industry  that  the  subsidy  is  unsound, 
that  the  industry  wishes  to  take  this  oppo:- 
tunity  to  refuse  to  accept  responsibility  for 
the  consequences  of  the  subsidy  program,  as 
we  feci  that  it  will  result,  first,  in  a  redjcd 
supply  of  meat,  and  second,  in  the  liquida- 
tion of  a  great  many  small  packing  concern?, 
and  the  tvo  wl'l  greatly  impede  the  war 
effort  ' 

A  mrmornndum  sho'vmg  the  colossal  sur- 
pir.s  of  me^t  that  is  being  built  up  as  a  n - 
suit  of  Of.icc  of  Price  Administration  re- 
strictions, was  submitted  by  the  association, 
showing  that  in  1939  the  total  number  ot 
cattle  slaughtered  In  the  United  States  was 
17.201,000  head.  In  pounds  that  year's 
slaughter  repre-sentcd  7,049,000,000  pounds  of 
beef  and  9:1!  000  000  pounds  of  veal  or  a  total 
of  7  983.fH)0  000  pounds  cf  meat  from  ca'tle. 
according  to  tl:e  statement.  The  inenio- 
randum  further  iCLd; 
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"Prom  Government  estimates  we  know  we 
will  have  by  January  1,  1944,  a  surplus  of 
15.400,000  head  of  cattle.  This  represents  a 
surplus  In  poundage  of  7,700,000.000  pounds. 

"If  we  slaughtered  one-half,  or  3.850,- 
000.000  pounds  of  the  surplus,  we  would  pro- 
duce enough  meat  to  feed  74.000,000  people 
In  addition  to  supplying  our  own  armed  forces 
and  our  civilian  population  with  this  nor- 
mal supply  of  beef,  and  these  additional  peo- 
ple would  be  supplied  as  bountifully  as 
are  our  fighters  and  civilians.  In  fact,  the 
vise  of  this  surplus  would  be  a  genuine  serv- 
ice, since  It  would  relieve  our  ranges  and  our 
feed  lots  of  a  severe  strain  on  their  resources 

"As  far  back  as  August  1942,  the  announce* 
ment  of  the  Intention  of  Imposing  price  ceil- 
ings on  Uveetock  had  so  disturbed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  livestock  producers  that  by 
the  time  the  quota  and  ceilings  had  been 
Imposed  the  effect  of  this  lack  of  confidence 
in  livestock  producers  was  strongly  in  evi- 
dence in  the  lack  of  cattle  ready  for  imme- 
diate slaughter  in  January  and  February 
1943. 

"When  the  consequences  of  these  regula- 
tions became  apparent  the  representativ?s 
of  the  various  groups  comprising  the  live- 
stock industry  asked  for  Immediate  removal 
of  the  quota  system.  The  Industry  was  met 
by  the  assertion  that  all  would  be  worked 
out  as  soon  as  the  ration-card  system  was  also 
In  effect.  The  industry  again  patiently 
waited  to  see  the  results  of  this  system." 

INCREASES  SINCI   19  22 

The  association's  statement  then  pointed 
out  that  the  Nation's  livestock  had  increased 
from  68,000,000  head  In  1929  to  74,000,000  in 
1932,  when  the  Government  stepped  In  and 
through  purchase  and  subsidy  had  8,000 
head  killed. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  now  esti- 
mates that  the  cattle  population  will  reach 
82,500,000  head  by  January  1944."  the  state- 
ment continued.  "To  plan  for  the  food  of 
the  beef  industry  and  to  avoid  similar  over- 
stocking conditions  to  those  that  prevailed 
in  1932,  these  numbers  should  be  reduced 
during  the  next  few  years,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  emergency  our  ranges  and  farms 
will  not  be  overstocked. 

"By  planning  to  increase  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  slaughter  by  6.000.000  head 
for  the  next  2  years  we  would  have  enough 
additional  slaughter  in  the  country  to  pro- 
vide for  the  total  supply  of  meat  needed  for 
th,p  Army,  Navy,  and  lend-lease,  plus  a  sur- 
plus over  and  above  normal  of  around  1,000,- 
000,000  pounds  of  beef  per  year  for  the  civil- 
Ian  counter." 

The  livestock  spokesman  pointed  out  that 
the  industry's  Livestock  and  Meat  Council 
had  submitted  to  Washington  last  spring  a 
corrective  program  to  guarantee  adequate 
meat  supplies.  This  plan,  according  to  the 
statement,  had  the  approval  of  Office  of  Price 
Administration  Director  Prentiss  M.  Brown, 
War  Food  Administrator  Chester  C.  Davis, 
and  MaJ.  Gen.  E.  B.  Gregory.  Quartermaster 
General. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  supply  and  demand,  ac- 
cording to  the  livestock  producers'  spokes- 
men, and  determines  the  available  supply 
and  the  demand  among  the  armed  forces, 
lend-lease,  and  civilians,  the  needs  of  the 
latter  being  controlled  through  point  ration- 
ing. 

fear  voiced  for  plan 

"FoUowing  the  endorsement  of  the  plan 
by  the  above-named  officials,"  the  statement 
continued,  "the  Government  has  attempted 
to  put  it  Into  operation.  The  War  Meat 
Board  has  been  set  up  In  Chicago  with  all 
essential  details  of  the  plan  adopted,  but 
unfortunately,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
from  the  entire  Industry  and  from  the  Office 
of  Fend  Administration,  the  roll-back  and 
subj.dy  plan  has  been  hung  on  the  neck  of 


the  plan  and  it  is  seriously  feared  that  such 
an  impediment  may  cause  the  failure  of  the 
entire  plan.  Certainly  it  can  and  will  do 
no  good,  and  only  added  confusion  will 
result." 

After  making  the  first  forecast  of  the  pos- 
sible collapse  of  the  War  Meat  Board,  from 
which  so  much  Is  expected,  the  livestock  in- 
dustry statement  assailed  the  roll-back  pro- 
gram, saying: 

"There  is  prevalent  a  great  deal  of  mifiun« 
derstandlng  concerning  the  effect  of  the  roll- 
back and  subsidy  program  insofar  as  H 
affects  meat.  Under  normal  conditions  thi 
average  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  in 
this  country  was  131  pounds  annually.  Un- 
der ationing  the  maxinaum  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  meat  is  104  pounds  annually. 
Actual  statistics  show  the  real  consumption 
now  under  rationing  quota,  and  ronlng,  is  87 
pounds  annually. 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  maximum  per  capita 
saving  to  be  effected  by  the  roll-back  and 
subsidy  plan,  under  rationing,  is  12  08  and 
the  actual  reduction  In  per  capita  cost,  based 
on  actual  consumption,  is  •1.74,  which  is  less 
than  15  cents  a  month,  or  less  than  half  a 
cent  a  day. 

"In  order  to  effect  this  infinitesimal  per 
capita  saving,  the  Government's  announced 
plan  proposes  to  spend  several  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  public  money  that  must 
be  raised  by  taxing  the  people  to  whom  this 
saving  is  supposed  to  be  beneficial." 


G>nditiont  Among  Cattle  Feederi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  telegram  I  have  received 
from  Gordon  Labree,  mayor  of  Cafisel- 
ton,  North  Dakota,  with  reference  to 
conditions  among  cattle  feeders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cassexton,  N.  Dak  ,  June  19.  1943. 
Hon,  William  Lanceh, 

United  States  Senator. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Meeting  held  this  morning  representing  a 
fair  cross-section  of  the  county.  Many  feed- 
ers out  of  business  and  many  more  to  fol- 
low. It  would  appear  that  price  of  fat  live 
cattle  the  three  top  grades  is  approximately 
a  dollar  and  a  half  per  hundredweight  too 
low  en  live  cattle  compared  with  cost  at  time 
of  purchase.  You  are  well  informed  on  beef 
cattle  production  in  this  area  and  will  bo 
surprised  to  learn  that  out  of  about  85  to 
100  feed  lots  there  isn't  over  500  to  60C 
head  of  cattle  where  normally  there  would 
be  thotisands  at  this  time  of  year.  Many 
of  the  feeders  unloaded  and  took  their  loss; 
the  remainder  of  the  fellows  are  caught  with 
12 Vj  to  13  cent  cattle  and  at  the  present  ceil- 
ing will  sustain  a  considerable  loss.  It  is 
needless  to  say  what  effect  this  will  have 
on  the  feeder  situation  here  and  this  ter- 
ritory BuppUes  a  considerable  amount  of 
cattle  as  you  know.  The  situation  is  de- 
plorable. I  raised  the  question  of  a  subsidy 
similar  to  butter  and  received  a  storm  of 
protest. 


The  butter  eubeidy  apparently  la  cot 
meeting  with  approval  since  the  small  dealer 
cannot  carry  the  load  when  the  time  and 
prospect  of  payment  la  bo  imcertaln  and  as 
a  result  the  farmers  do  not  receive  any  tem- 
porary benefit. 

Labkex. 


Report  of  West  Oakland  (Calif.)  Canntn't 
Inrestif  atinf  Conuuttee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

or  CAurouna 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATW 

Tuesday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  report 
of  the  West  Oakland  Carmen's  Investi- 
gating Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  general  membership  of  the  car  men 
should  know  of  the  impasse  of  violatlom  that 
have  occurred  at  West  Oakland.  In  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  sacrifice  In  otu:  eagerness 
to  help  out  in  the  war  effort  and  support  the 
brothers  at  the  front  a  train  of  violations  bava 
occurred,  culminating  in  the  Southern  Pecific 
Co.'s  local  management  suspending  from  serv- 
ice our  local  chairman,  Robert  Donnachle. 

In  defense  of  Local  Chairman  Donnachle 
this  committee  has  been  authorized  by  an 
action  of  Local  40,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Carmen  of  America,  West  Oakland  car  men.  to 
warn  the  carman  of  the  system  federation  of 
this  unlawful  challenge  to  our  long-fought- 
for  and  bard-earned  rights  and  on  the  most 
basic  fundamental  proposition  of  tinlonlsm 
that  an  injury  to  one  Is  an  Injury  to  all  we 
are  asking  the  support  of  every  local. 

POr  9  years  the  company's  local  manage- 
ment has  had  everything  their  own  way.  and 
many  car  men  have  left  the  serrlce  in  disgust. 
The  responsibility  feU  upon  the  local  to  elect 
a  chairman  who  would  dare  to  represent  the 
rank  and  file  and  not  the  local  management. 
so  in  the  last  election  we  elected  Brother 
Robert  Dannachie,  a  man  of  character,  cour- 
age, and  ability,  our  local  chairman.  In  char- 
acteristic disrespect  for  law  and  agreements, 
the  company's  local  management  has  heaped 
upon  our  local  chairman  threats,  coercion, 
intimidation,  and  abuse,  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement  and  the  RaUway  Labor 
Act. 

Now  after  a  dispute  between  the  company's 
local  management  and  Chairman  Brother 
Donnachle  over  the  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  certain  rules  in  the  agreement, 
the  local  management,  with  usual  disrespect 
for  working  agreements  and  contempt  for 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  proceeded  to  take  the 
law  in  their  own  hands  and  for  punishment 
suspended  Brother  Donnachle  from  service. 
By  a  crude  distortion  of  facts  Rule  801  of 
the  Transportation  Rules  was  Invoked  to 
bring  up  a  lot  of  vmjust  charges  against 
Chairman  Donnachle.  and  every  carman 
knows  it  is  a  frame-up.  Right  here  we  can 
say  that  it  would  have  been  mighty  lone- 
some for  the  maste.-  car  repairer  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  self-sacrificing  loyal  and 
patriotic  efforts  of  Brother  Donnachle  to 
keep  the  men  working.  But  bis  reward  has 
been  further  humiliation  and  now,  about  10 
days  later,  we  have  the  Epectacle  of  a  star 
chamber  rehearsal  performing  vt  ende:>vor. 
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!n  violation  of  article  V  to  compel  a  man  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself.  And  to  clinch 
the  frame-up  that  as  local  chairman  he  ac- 


I  also  hope  that  we  will  be  gencrcxis.  and.  at    |   a-t.>  threw  the  Colonist.';  Into  a  mood  for  Inde- 

the  same  time,  be  practical  and  ask  that  our        pendence 

allies  lurnish  their  full  part."  i        The    h.rh    tar.fr.s    Instituted    in     AmpnrA 
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war.  And  they  tell  how.  The  strategy  of  the 
Allied  Nations  is  all  wrong — it  should  have 
taken  an  exactly  opposite  course  to  that  it 
has  DUrsued.    Our  nlans  for  oreaniKatlnn  are 


unity  of  purpose  that  no  amount  of  mutual 
criticism  can  shake,  have  through  their 
chosen  leaders  decided  on  a  strategy  that  sat- 

i8f)ejl    thpm    hntih        Tt     ta    rtn    luwrst    that-    mii. 


Interference  Widi  Freedom  of  Schools 


't:i'\r'n^-VTC!»T/^*T    r\yzk    T^rrf^r  i 
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In  Tlolatlon  of  article  V  to  compel  a  man  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself.  And  to  clinch 
the  frame-up  that  as  local  chairman  he  ac- 
tually conspired  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
overworked  brothers  in  the  car  department — 
and  In  so  doing  "'he  was  trying  to  run  the 
company's  business  " 

Such  reversion  to  medieval  Justice  and 
Jungle  law  might  seem  am.izm^  but  to  a 
carman.  Our  hand  has  been  forced  in  this 
matter  by  the  local  management:  we  do  not 
welcome  this  fight,  we  were  disposed  to  pa- 
tiently suffer  the  chain  of  violation.'!,  but 
when  the  local  management  unjustly  a.id 
unlawfully  attacked  I>x:al  Chairman  Dcn- 
nachie,  our  elected  represenuiive.  for  dar- 
ing to  represent  the  memliershlp.  they  vio- 
lated every  principle  of  our  organization  and 
are  Jeopardizing  production  of  transporta- 
tion at  this  point,  because  such  undignified 
muddling  hooliganism  en  the  part  of  the 
local  management  will  not  be  tolerated. 

It  is  intended  to  fix  the  responsibility  on 
the  Individual  company  official  responslbM 
for  all  these  violations  and  to  cause  them  tc 
be  corrected.  We  have  abundant  data  and 
mean  to  prosecute  this  case  of  violation  of 
the  National  Railway  Labor  Act  and  of  the 
rights  of  our  elected  representative  Brother 
Robert  Donnachle.  This  Is  a  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  representa- 
tives of  our  own  choosing  or  local  manage- 
ment domination  of  unions.  They  aay  "This 
la  Just  a  test  case."  and  we  are  appealing  to 
every  local  and  all  carmen  to  support  us. 
By  iNvisTiGATrNO  CoMMrrrei  roa 
Local  140.  B   R.  C.  A,. 

West  Oakland. 
Walton  A.  Phillips,  Cha:rman. 

Anui.  18.  1943. 


American  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

or  WIST  vmciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  22.  1943 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President.  I 
a&k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  di.>?patch 
by  the  Associated  Press,  entitled  "De- 
mand HeavT  on  Resources.'  appearing 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  May  24.  1943. 

I  also  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  an  editorial  entitled  "American 
Resources."  from  the  Daily  Press  of  New- 
port News.  Va..  on  May  25.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
and  editoriril  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Mny  24.  1943] 
DrMAND  Heavy  on  Rrsomcis— Sfnator  Rev- 

KBCOMB  Cms  Great  D«ain  bt  Modern  Was 

ON  Ore  and  MriALS— Rvmo  is  Hold  Unitzd 

Statts    M.\t    Not    Bring    Back    Metallic 

Eqiipment  Sent  OvEnsrAs 

Washington.  May  23  —Concerned  that  thb 
country's  metal  and  oil  resources  may  be  de- 
pleted to  the  danger  point  by  our  wnr  com- 
mitments abroad.  Senator  Rxvexcomb  (Re- 
publican. Wost  Virginia  I.  urged  today  that 
the  United  States  be  practical  and  Insist  that 
cur  allies  furnish  their  full  share. 

•One  of  the  gr.^at  dangers  of  mcdcrn  war 
Is  Its  vast  demand  for  Irreplaceable  natural 
resources,  such  as  Iron  ore.  petroleum,  cop- 
per zinc,  and  other  metals."  he  said.  "Once 
removed,  those  things  don't  grow  back. 

"We  must  use  the  wealth  we  have  to  win 
the  wai;  I  hope  it  won  t  take  too  much  of  it. 


I  also  hope  that  we  will  be  genero-os.  and  at 
the  same  time,  be  practical  and  ask  that  our 
allies  furnish  their  full  part." 

l'nited  states  oxttfut  increases 
By  the   end   of   this  year.   Mr.   Rea-ep.comb 

told  his  Interviewer,  the  Unltt-d  States  wiil 
be  furnisnlng  more  of  the  th:ngs  needed  to 
win  the  war  tlian  all  our  allies  together 

"If  we  become  a  nalmn  in  need.  '  lie  said, 
"if  our  people  ever  reach  the  time  that  they 
are  In  want,  there  Isn't  goiiit;  to  be  any  w<.:ld 
peace.  The  American  people,  under  such 
circumstances,  then  would  be  on  the  march 
to  get  what  they  feel  they  need 

"We'll  be  a  peaceful  people  as  Icn.:  as  we 
have  the  goods  that  we  need  Id  make  us 
live  In  comfort.  Right  now  we  want  to  see 
that  future  fieneratlons  ol  Americans  won't 
be   Impoverished." 

MAY    abandon    armaments 

As  a  member  of  the  Military  AlTairs  Cum. 
mittee,  the  West  Virginia  S<?natcr  has  an 
opportunity  to  appraise  the  number  of  tanks. 
guns,  trucks,  shells,  planes,  and  otlier  me- 
tallic equipment  being  shipped  abroad  to 
our  own  forces  and  on  lend-lease.  Aheady. 
he  said,  he  has  heard  talk  that  it  mi^-'ht  not 
be  practical  or  wise  to  bring  the  stuff  back 
after  the  war. 

"After  the  last  war."  he  recalled,  "thousands  ' 
and  thousands  of  American  vehicles  were  left 
abroad.  Some  people  then  thought  that  the 
Army  trucks  and  cars  should  be  brought  back 
and  sold  to  the  public,  but  they  were  junked 
because  It  was  claimed  that  selling  them 
would  ruin  the  automobile  market. 

"I  hope  at  least  that  sufficient  war  equip- 
ment Is  brought  back  to  maintain  a  strong 
Army  In  this  coimtry  from  hereon,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  it  i.s 
all  brought  back.  I  never  have  bcon  able  to 
see  any  good  in  the  destruction  of  anything 
of  value." 


[From   the  Dallv  Press.  Newport   News,   Va  , 
of  May  25.  1943 1 

American  Resources 
Senator  Revercomb.  of  West  Virginia, 
sounded  a  note  of  warning  that  American 
resources  are  not  inexhaustible.  Concerned 
with  the  tremendous  dram  being  placed  now 
upon  such  resources  as  Iron  ore.  petroleum. 
copper,  zinc,  and  other  metals,  hf  pcmud 
out  that  "once  removed,  those  things  don't 
grow  back."  The  plan  of  conservation  sag- 
gssled  by  him  was  the  distribution  of  the 
drain  by  asking  America's  allies  to  furnish 
their  full  part. 

As  a  member  rf  the  Military  Affairs  Ccm- 
mutee.  Revercomb  is  in  cicse  touch  with  tlie 
vart  shipments  to  cur  own  forces,  and  en 
lease-lend  ccmmiiments.  He  pointed  out 
that  by  the  end  of  the  >ear  .he  United  States 
will  be  furnishing  more  of  the  things  needed 
to  win  the  war  than  all  our  alius  tcgetlier. 

Revercomb  believes  that  cvcrconfidence  in 
limitless  resources  may  lead  to  want.  Proi- 
ligacy  now  instead  of  wise  distribution  of 
the  burden  of  furnishing  needed  materials 
rr.ay  exh.iust  what  we  have  and  lead  ths 
American  people  directly  to  war  in  iho  fu- 
ture, in  order  to  obtain  elsewhere  that  whici: 
has  been  drained  out  of  our  own  lard. 

The  basis  for  Revercomb  s  remarks  is  laic 
in  fir.dln<^  from  scientific  investigations.  A 
careful  study  has  been  made  of  oi'r  rcsouices 
and  the  normal  use  to  which  they  may  be 
put.  Estimates  likewise  have  beon  made  of 
the  length  of  time  these  resourct  s  will  List. 

Recurring  wars  all  over  the  world  for  cen- 
turies have  been  laid  in  the  background  of 
dire  need  of  people  for  things  whleh  were  not 
at  hand,  and  without  which  prosperity  could 
not  attend. 

The  American  Revolution  war  generated 
directly  by  restrictions  put  upon  trade  of  the 
Colonists  by  the  mother  country.  The  threat 
of  ruin  which  faced  the  prosperous  colonial 
merchant   through   the   Imposed   navigation 


!  art.^  threw  the  Colcnlst.-  into  a  mood  for  Inde- 
pendence 

The  high  tariffs  Instituted  in  America 
through  the  control  of  The  protectionists  in 
Congress  pnr.r  to  the  Civil  War  faced  the 
South  with  ncs-ible  ruin.  Planters  in  South- 
ern States  felt  keenly  the  discrimination 
agaii:.-t  them  imposed  by  the  tariif.  The 
South  sought  tc  escape  an  inevitable  domina- 
tion by  seceding.  Slavery  became  the  popu- 
lar issue,  but  was  not  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  war 

Protection  of  Tlie  newly  found  means  for 
vorld  tn.cle  led  the  United  States  into  the 
Spanish-.\mencan  War.  The  trade-mark 
Made  m  Germany  underwrote  World  War 
No  1     And.  so,  it  has  been  with  us  and  others. 

Our  futures  as  individuals  and  citizens  of 
nations  is  so  inextricably  bound  up  In  goods. 
that  we  cannot  fifft;rd  to  neglect  the  full 
meaning  of  resources  in  our  struggle  to  up- 
hold certain  ideals  seemingly  unrelated  to  the 
material. 


•trategy  and  Conduct  of  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SEN.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueaday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24  i ,  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.<;k 
unanimous  coasfnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entit.'ed  "We  Dont  Know  How."  appear- 
inc  in  the  Carrollton  (III.)  Patriot  of 
June  18.  1943. 

The  article  is  very  interei^ting.  and  was 
Oiiginally  published  in  the  Lion  Maga- 
zine. It  contains  about  the  only  com- 
mendation which  I  have  seen  of  college 
proft.s>o' s.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  group 
■  in  America  uhich  has  been  more  severe- 
ly criticized  than  college  professors.  It 
is  stated  in  the  article  that  a  college  pro- 
fessor was  asked  for  an  expres'^ion  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  and  his  reply 
\va.>.  "I  am  just  a  college  professor.  I 
don't  know  how  to  win  a  v.-ar."  Arm- 
chair stratesi.sts  v.ho  :.rc  advising  how  lo 
win  the  war  should  read  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.^  follows: 

\.r.  DON  T  KNOW  HOW 

When  one  of  the  numerous  United  States 
commissions  was  abcut  to  open  its  sessions 
to  consider  the  conduct  of  a  Government 
activity,  newspapermen  asked  one  of  the 
members,  the  president  of  a  famous  uni- 
vfTsity.  for  an  expression  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

"In  this  matter."  he  replied.  "I  am  Jiu«t  a 
college  president.  I  don'c  know  how  to  win 
a  war." 

Tliat  is  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  wisdom 
anyb<  dy  has  uttered  since  this  war  began 
Here  •«  a  man  m  the  prime  of  his  mtellectu.^.l 
life,  highly  educated,  at  the  head  of  a  noted 
institution  for  educatinj^  ycung  men,  pro- 
foundly read  in  the  history  of  the  world  and 
all  the  wars  it  e\er  waged.  Eut  he  has  not 
had  miliary  tra:ning.  he  is  not  skilled  in 
s.ratfgy  or  tactirs.  He  corfesses  that  he 
dees  not  know  how  to  win  a  war. 

Yet  on  every  street  corner,  in  every  store 
and  saloon  and  barber  shop  and  ccuntry 
postofflce.  In  every  place  where  men  gather, 
are  these  who  know  all  about  hew  to  win  the 
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war.  And  they  tell  how.  The  strategy  of  the 
Allied  Nations  la  all  wrong — it  should  have 
taken  an  exactly  opposite  course  to  that  it 
has  pursued.  Our  plans  for  organization  are 
weak.  Our  armies  and  our  navies  have  been 
mishandled.  Our  relations  with  our  allies 
are  on  a  mistaken  basis.  We  should  do  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing  which  we  have  not 
done.    They  know  how  to  win  the  war. 

Let  us  pray  for  a  modicum  of  the  common 
sense  which  that  college  president  showed. 
Let  us  realize  that  the  conduct  of  the  war  Is 
In  the  hands  of  men  whom  the  various  Allied 
Nations  have  chosen  to  handle  it.  They  alone 
can  know  all  the  facts  in  all  their  relations. 
They  alone  have  the  responsibility.  They 
alone  should  have  all  the  authority,  and  all 
the  backing  of  us  who  remain  at  home. 

Let  us  give  them  that  backing  without 
stint.  Let  us  confess  that  we  don't  know 
how  to  win  a  war. 


New  Strategy  Speeds  War  on  Japan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  B.  CHANDLER 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  A«t,  1943 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "New  Strategy  Speeds  War  on 
Japan,"  by  David  Lawrence,  one  of 
America's  ablest  commentators  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  which  appears  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Strategy  Speeds  War  on  Japan — Unfted 
States  and  Britain  Apparently  Join  in 
Dual  Victory  Plan 

(By  David  LawTcnce) 

Little  by  little  the  facts  about  some  of  the 
decisions  made  at  the  Roosevelt-Churchill 
conferences  here  last  month  are  coming  out. 
At  least  the  news  Indicates  changes  which 
must  have  been  decided  onHay  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  and  which  quite 
properly  can  come  out  now.  since  enough 
time  has  elapsed  to  permit  the  necessary 
rearrangements.  They  concern  vitally  our 
war  against  Japan. 

The  facts  that  have  come  out  are  these: 

1.  Field  Marshal  Wavell  has  been  made 
Viceroy  of  India  and  General  Auchlnleck  has 
been  made  military  commander  in  the  In- 
dian area,  but  a  separate  East  Asia  Command 
Is  l>eing  created  and  London  dispatches  sig- 
nificantly remark  that  an  American  is  being 
considered  for  the  post. 

2.  David  Llojd  George  In  a  public  speech 
says  that  the  Casablanca  decisions  now  have 
been  suf)erseded  by  the  Roosevelt-Churchill 
decisions  at  Washington  and  that  Japan  is 
no  longer  to  be  considered  a  No.  2  enemy 
but  a  No.  1  enemy  alongside  of  Germany. 
This  is  the  first  intimation  of  a  program  that 
looks  toward  the  simultaneous  defeat  of  both 
Japan  and  Germany  instead  of  the  beat- 
Hitler-first  Idea  with  Its  suggestion  of  a 
partial  demobilization  thereafter  of  British 
forces. 

rupe  for  china 

Apparently  Great  Britain  and  America, 
With  an  unexampled  comradeship  and  with  a 


unity  of  purpose  that  no  amount  of  mutual 
criticism  can  shake,  have  through  their 
chosen  leaders  decided  on  a  strategy  that  sat- 
isflea  them  both.  It  Is  no  secret  that  our 
high  Army  and  Navy  officers  have  felt  Japan 
Is  a  first-class  military  and  naval  power  and 
must  be  dealt  with  effectively  as  circum- 
stances demand  and  not  as  if  the  choice  were 
solely  in  our  bands. 

It  is  no  secret,  too.  that  our  military  men 
have  been  distressed  because  the  building  of 
air  bases  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  ground 
operations  necessary  to  recapture  Burma  and 
thus  open  up  a  supply  line  to  China  did  not 
materialize  before  the  monsoon  season  set  in 
this  month.  Apparently  the  measures  urged 
by  America  have  been  adopted  in  coUalwra- 
tlon  with  our  British  allies  and  in  due  time 
China,  with  her  immense  manpower  and  air 
fields,  will  be  properly  mobilized  and  equipped 
to  deliver  death  blows  against  Japan. 

Evidently  since  America  has  been  a  critic. 
America  is  to  be  given  a  large  responsibility 
In  reopening  the  Burma  Road,  but  Ameri- 
cans are  eager  to  try  their  hand.  Once  the 
road  to  China  is  opened  and  air  bombing  hits 
directly  at  Japan's  mainland  on  a  day-by-day 
basis,  the  American  Navy  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  strike  hard  from  the  mld-Paciflc  even 
as  our  forces  of  the  South  Pacific  gain  air 
bases  coming  north  and  the  United  States 
air  bombers  move  southward  from  the  Aleu- 
tians toward  Japan — the  whole  thing  mak- 
ing a  four-Bided  pincers  movement  that 
spells  the  doom  of  Japan. 

What  has  happened  to  make  a  possible  be- 
ginning on  even  a  part  of  this  conception, 
though  the  consummation  of  It  may  take 
2  years  or  more?  The  answer  is  that  two 
big  events  of  the  most  profound  military  and 
naval  importance  have  occurred.  One  is  the 
discovery  of  ways  of  cutting  down  merchant 
shipping  losses  heretofore  suffered  in  U-boat 
attacks,  and  the  other  is  the  reopening  of 
the  Mediterranean  through  the  capture  of 
north  Africa  and  control  of  the  Straits  of 
Sicily. 

Both  these  steps  mean  that  the  figtires  on 
available  shipping  tonnage  suddenly  have 
taken  an  enormous  leap  upward.  It  is  as 
if  we  had  increased  our  shipbuilding  ca- 
pacity manyfold.  For  ships  are  the  key  to 
this  war.  Planes  need  supplies  and  air 
bases,  and  the  latter  can't  be  built  without 
the  ordinary  tools,  machines,  and  materials 
which  can  be  transported  in  great  qusmtlty 
only  in  surface  ships.  Shortening  the  route 
means  a  gain  in  time  and  thus  in  tonnage, 
for  If  ships  can  turn  around  faster  on  voyages 
due  to  shorter  distances  their  utility  is  in- 
creased thereby. 

PRESS    TOWARO   VICTORT 

What  Senator  Chandler,  of  Kentucky,  and 
others  clamored  for  before  the  decisions  were 
made  at  the  Roosevelt-Churchill  conference 
may  not  all  be  achieved  right  away,  but  It 
begins  to  appear  that  Britain's  statesmen 
now  see  eye  to  eye  with  us  on  the  Importance 
of  defeating  Japan  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  without  relaxing  one  bit  our  pres- 
sure against  Hitler.  The  belief  Is  that  with 
a  $70,000,000,000  Army  appropriation  bill  and 
sums  almost  half  that  size  for  the  Navy  and 
with  billions  for  shipbuilding,  we  should  be 
able  to  lick  Hitler  and  Hlrohlto  at  the  same 
time. 

Again  it  may  be  said  that  American  Impa- 
tience to  get  the  war  over  within  not  less 
than  2  years  more — and  with  certain  breaks 
in  our  favor  perhaps  even  much  sooner — is 
being  translated  into  global  policy.  Japan 
and  Germany  both  may  be  on  the  defensive 
before  the  summer  Is  over  despite  the  re- 
curring rumors  of  attempt*  on  their  part  to 
try  some  offensive  operations  so  as  to  thwart 
our  progress  and  gain  time.  The  situation 
as  a  whole  looka  decidedly  better. 


Interference  Witih  Free<iom  of  SdiooU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OP  ZNTIIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,   June    22    (legislative   day    of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Clement  T.  Malan,  state 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  which  constitutes, 
I  think,  a  professional  educator's  com- 
petent discussion  of  one  phase  of  the 
question  of  the  Federal  Government's  In- 
terference with  the  freedom  of  American 
schools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  or  Indiana. 
Indianapolu,   June    17,   1943. 
Hon  Raymond  E.  Wnxis, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Willis:  I  wish  to  regis- 
ter my  vigorous  protest  against  the  proposal 
now  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  establi£h  a  federally  controlled  and  fed- 
erally operated  system  of  public  schools  un- 
der the  National  Youth  Administration.  I 
note  the  proposal  calls  for  a  general  program 
costing  $55,390,000,  of  which  $3314.000  would 
be  spent  for  administration  and  $60,000  for 
printing. 

Obviously  this  would  build  up  a  powerful 
group  of  Federal  employees,  not  responsible 
to  local  communities  or  to  State  systems  ol 
public  schools,  who  would  duplicate  the  worlt 
of  public  schools  developed  over  a  period  of 
more  than  half  a  centtiry  or  more.  This  Fed- 
eral system  would  seek  to  do  the  things  the 
schools  have  done  and  are  doing  and  are  in 
an  excellent  position  to  do  better  In  the  future 
than  any  new  agency,  because  of  the  expe- 
rience, personnel,  and  accountability  to  the 
local  communities  at  the  long-estabLshed 
public -school  system. 

Those  of  us  who  as  school  administrators 
or  patrons  have  had  experiences  with  various 
agencies  of  this  nature,  controlled  from 
Washington,  believe  strongly  that  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  and  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  both  created  as  de- 
pression emergency  remedies,  should  be  liqui- 
dated in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Constant 
vigilance  Is  needed  In  guarding  against  the 
creation  of  agencies  of  like  nature  and  pur- 
pose, under  the  guise  of  new  names,  which 
would  continue  to  seek  to  gain  the  same 
throttlehold  of  power  and  pay  roll,  for  political 
purposes.  Persons  formerly  on  Work  Projects 
Administration  should  not  be  employed  by 
newly  created  agencies  merely  to  go  about 
carrying  letters  some  three  or  four  blocks  in 
the  role  of  public  welfare  or  social  service 
work. 

Needless  sapping  of  the  public  purse  to  set 
up  a  dual  system  of  public  education  with 
undue  advantage  to  the  Washington -directed 
agency  not  responsible  to  local  or  State  con- 
trol, while  paying  students  to  attend  and 
thereby  draining  the  regularly  constituted 
schools,  is  Indefensible.  Such  camouflage  is 
incompatible  with  all  ideals  and  traditions  of 
the  free  schools  of  America,  governed  as  they 
are  by  their  own  local  conununitles  and  co- 
ordinated by  their  own  State  departments  of 
education.  Our  American  democracy  Is 
founded  upon  free  education. 
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The  proposi.l  would  exi.lcit  boys  and  glrla 
Cf  cur  Nation  for  political  purposss,  create  a 
pateri-.allallc  set-up  In  Washington  with 
power  to  Indoctrinate  all  schools  of  America 
with  any  given  philosophy:  violate  the  fun- 
damental." of  our  typo  of  govnrnnient.  WTeck 
the  tine  syste  n  of  balancs  and  coordination 
row  cxistint;  bct*-c<'n  lo<:al  school  corpora- 
tions (1.145  in  Indiana)  w:th  their  home-rule 
privileges,  and  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation At  prtscnt.  our  local  c<jmmunlt:es 
nre  ulven  the  chclce  m  many  thiU'js  which 
are  to  be  taucht  io  t^elr  own  bojs  and  girls. 

A.;iii:i  I  say.  I  wish  to  register  a  vigorous 
pro' est  af?!^!*^  th:s  needl(S.«;.  heedless  exploi- 
tal.ou  of  the  taxpayer,  the  children,  and  the 
furdf  mental  principle  of  government  vesied 
In  St.ves'  right."-,  If  citizens  of  our  land  do 
not  beware,  they  will  lose  their  blood-bou  ;ht 
rights  by  sheer  apath;;  ar.d  stffer  the  fate  of 
other  n:iMnns  whuh  hive  allowed  u.surpers  to 
wrist  the  power  from  the  p?cple  by  fair  means 
or  fcnil.  Let's  protect  our  school-?  against  a 
pyeudo  .«vstrm  of  public  free  education  under 
tlie  National  Youth  Administration. 
S:nc;Tely  yours. 

ClemevtT  \L-.lan. 
StatF  Superintendent  of  Pi/b.'tc  Irstry.c- 
ticn. 


Riots  in  Lot  Angeles 


some  of  those  unable  to  secure  decent  Jobs  or 
wholesome  living  conditions  have  become 
belligerent  or  criminal. 

The  public  officials  who  allowed  these  tend- 
encies to  flare  into  terror,  and  the  Army  and 
Navy  authorities,  confronted  with  an  emer- 
gency, must  clean  up  this  ugly  state  of  af- 
fairs, and  clean  it  up  fast.  We  cannot  af- 
ford such  outbursts  of  hatred  while  we  wage 
war  agp.in5t  the  very  thing  that  thrives  en 
them— fascism. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdai/.  June  22  (lepislctivc  day  of 
Mondai.  May  24 » ,  i94i 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Riots 
In  Los  Angeles."  from  the  Chicago  Sun 
of  Friday.  June  11.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOTS    IW    LOS    ANCrLXS 

The  riots  In  Los  Angeles'  notorious  Skld- 
Tow  district  m.ust  be  charged  up  to  the  laxity 
and  Inefficiency  of  Ita  public  ofHclals  and 
police. 

Tliey  failed  to  quell  gangs  of  zoot -suited 
hoodlums  who  l>ad  attacked,  robbed,  and 
■tabbed  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  appears  that 
the  police  actually  encouraged  bands  of  serv- 
icemen bent  en  revenge  to  Invade  the  section. 
Once  the  rlo:ing  started,  the  police  took  a 
hand,  but  certain  of  them  explained  quite 
Jovially  that  'iome  of  the  s?rvlcemen  were 
Just  raising  a  little  hell." 

The  -litUe  hell"  of  Skidrow  hes  expanded 
to  alarming  proportions.  Other  sailors  have 
been  slashed,  a  policeman  has  had  his  back 
broken,  rioting  hjs  spread  to  moro  communi- 
tlos  and  Navy  authorltie.n  have  declared  Los 
Anv^eles  out  of  bounds  for  sailors. 

Worst  cf  all.  racial  animosities  have  been 
beu'hlened  Because  many  of  the  gro- 
tesquely clad  tough.-,  were  Mexicans  or  Ne- 
grcvfj.  innocent  members  of  these  two  groups, 
with  or  wu  lout  zo<jt  suita.  have  been  as- 
aaulted.  atrlpped,  and  beaten  by  Invading 
■ervictmcn.  Fa^cistii  acccidingly  are  chuck- 
ling In  glee. 

These  happensnps  are  hardly  the  customary 
hl-Jinks  of  servicemen  on  leave.  They  are 
race  nets,  u^ly  manifestations  of  anti-Mex- 
ican and  antl-Ne(n"0  feeling.  Their  basic 
causes  are  not  stuiled  cuffs  and  reat  pleats 
bur  d.SL'rimlnatlon  of  many  years'  standing 
ac.anist    these    minority    groups.    Resentful, 


United  Nations  Food  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKG 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEo 

Tuesdai/,  June  22.  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Hon.  Marvin  Jones,  President  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and 
Acrriculture,  before  the  Hou.se  CommiUee 
on  Agriculture  Tuesday.  June  22.  1943: 

The  United  Nations  Food  Ccnfcronce  was 
the  first  step  in  an  effort  to  get  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  work  together  l:i  time  of 
peace  as  necessity  compels  them  to  work  to- 
gether in  time  of  war. 

As  separate  nations  we  would  be  In  dan- 
ger of  losing  this  war.  As  united  natior.s 
we  have  found.  Ir.  unity  an  irresistible 
strength  for  winning  it.  Everyone  now  knows. 
even  the  Nazi  and  Japanese  tyrants,  that  If 
we  continue  to  work  together  we  shall  win, 
and  their  power  and  domination  will  be  ut- 
'  terly  destroyed.  They  know  that  their  only 
I  chance  lies  In  the  hope  that  they  can  divide 
UH,  destroy  our  unity,  and  cnus  us  to  fall. 

We  stood  together  In  World  War  No.  1,  and 
won  the  war.  Then  we  fell  apart  and  lost 
the  fruits  of  that  victory.  la  doing  .so  we 
permitted  the  seeds  of  another  war  to  be 
sown. 

As  I  read  history,  nations,  In  settling  their 
difficulties  and  disagreements,  have  dealt 
largely  with  boundaries,  frontiers,  commerce, 
trade,  geographical  areas,  and  political  con- 
trol. "They  have  paid  little  attention  to  hu- 
man beings — to  men,  women,  and  children. 
Little  attention  was  paid  to  their  needs  and 
yet  these  needs  are  the  basis  of  civilization. 
I  hope  that  when  this  war  is  over  those  who 
gather  at  the  peace  table  will  give  some  at- 
tention to  these  basic  facts. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  recent  conference 
was  food  and  agriculture.  We  began  with 
that.  We  believed  somehow,  somewhere,  con- 
ditions can  be  so  fashioned  that  every  able- 
bodied  person  will  have  a  chance  to  earn  what 
he  needs  to  eat,  and  be  able  to  secure  enough 
cf  the  right  kind  of  food  for  life  and  health. 
That  Is  a  very  simple  Idea  but  It  h.i.s  never 
teen  realized.  Tlie  most  important  thu:!f^  in 
the  world  is  to  make  It  a  fact. 

The  food  conference  dealt  with  the  stranqe 
paradox  of  hunger  In  the  midst  cf  plenty. 
In  the  long  years  of  the  past  there  have  been, 
nearly  always,  many  forms  of  food  pomg  to 
waste  In  some  parts  of  the  world  while  at 
the  same  time  htiman  beings  were  hungry  and 
even  starving  in  other  regions  and  in  other 
countries. 

The  conference  recognized  as  a  premise 
that  each  nation's  Interest  will  be  best  served 
and  the  foundation  of  an  enduring  peace 
will  be  laid  when  the  production,  transpor- 
tation, interchange,  and  use  of  food  are  not 
left  to  blind  chance,  but  when  reasonable  ef- 


ffTt    is   made   to   cause    It   to  flow   Into   the 
streams  of  consumption  and  use. 

The  representatives  who  attended  the 
meetinr;  were  ccncerned  with  winning  and 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world.  Many 
of  their  recommendations  can  take  effect  only 
after  the  war  has  been  won.  They  dealt  with 
t!ie  longer  ran^e  problems  that  must  inevi- 
tably follow  the  ending  of  the  war.  They 
did  not  undertake  to  treat  directly  the  relief 
for  the  people  of  the  war-torn  areas.  Tliis 
did  nf;t  mc.tu  that  they  were  Insensible  cf 
the  hunger  and  suffering  of  those  millions  in 
the  countries  temporarily  occupied  by  the 
A.xis — these  millions  who  are  keeping  the 
flame  of  freedom  alive  in  spite  of  untold  per- 
secution and  hardship,  Tha^e  are  immedi- 
ate, pressing  pnblems  which  call  for  the  ac- 
tion cf  th''  times.  Th.it  action  Is  being  taken 
It  will  call  fcr  everything  that  naticr..;  and 
Individuals  are  able  to  Co.  I  am  sure  the 
elemental  Justice  of  humanity  will  cause 
those  needs  to  be  met. 

Tiie  conference  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations. Naturally  at  this  time  they 
wore  limted  to  ba.'ic  fundamentals  that 
are  applicable  anywhere — everywhere — at  all 
time.;.  Enduring  peace  cannot  be  won  by 
simply  endini:  the  battle  strife.  We  must 
build  pe.ice  step  by  step. 

Let  It  br?  understood  at  the  beginning  that 
these  various  recommends'.tions  do  not  carry 
with  them  the  idea  of  any  nation  playing 
the  part  of  Santa  Claus.  No  nation  is 
wealthy  enou(;h  to  do  this,  and,  besides.  It  Is 
not  a  .stiund  method  of  building  a  strong 
people.  It  w;is  therefore  recognized  In  the 
IX-claration  that  the  building  of  Its  own 
resources  and  the  taking  care  of  the  needs 
of  Its  people  are  the  primary  responsibility 
of  each  country.  But  it  was  also  recognized 
that  by  exchanging  Information,  lending  a 
helpful  hand,  treating  each  other  as  neigh- 
bcrs  rather  than  as  hereditary  enemies,  and 
by  working  together  along  common-sense, 
practical  lines,  we  can  all  help  each  nation 
to  help  Itself  What  people  want  is  not  a 
free  ride  but  a  free  opportunity — the  chance 
to  wo:k  and  help  to  build. 

A  part  of  the  action  of  the  Conference 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1  It  was  recosrnizcd  that  the  world  needs 
to  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  that  has 
been  Accumulated  in  recent  years  by  those 
who  are  skill-^d  in  the  science  of  nutrition, 
a.'*  well  as  by  those  who  are  skilled  In  methods 
of  production.  The  men  who  presented  their 
farts  were  practical  men  of  experience  in 
their  fields.  They  know  the  soil  and  they 
know  the  needs  of  the  human  body.  They 
brought  with  them  a  vast  fund  of  Informa- 
tion. They  are  not  dreamers.  They  are  men 
of  science  wlio  respect  facts  and  who  deal 
with  facts  as  they  are.  They  know  that 
d'sease  follows  lack  of  adequate  food.  They 
knuw  that  from  the  hunger  of  under- 
nourished pewple  economic  tides  have  arisen 
that  swept  away  a  nation's  hope. 

I  believe  m  research  and  I  am  sure  the 
meml)ers  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  In 
the  Senate  v. nd  the  House  do  also.  They 
have  made  ViSt  provision  for  that  lesearch 
in  the  different  ..ections  of  our  country- 
Many  wonderful  things  have  been  made 
from  the  forces  of  nature  by  the  Inzenulty 
of  man.  but  we  have  only  scratched  the  sur- 
face. The  Creator  has  placed  many  rich  re- 
sources at  our  feet.  In  the  earth,  in  the  sea. 
and  m  the  air  He  has  planted  .secrets  that 
aie  a  challcr.ge  to  the  human  race.  These 
are  only  waiting  to  be  discovered,  harnessed, 
F.nd  put  to  use.  Wh.it  h.is  brcn  done.  th?re- 
fore,  l.s  but  faintly  typical  of  the  pcs.'^ibilities 
for  the  future  if  wc  work  together  In  the 
right  directii  n. 

2.  It  was  recommended  that  each  nation 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  conservation 
and  rebuilding  of  Its  soil  and  the  proper  u.^e 
cf  water  a:^  Inkrci  to  that  soil  More  thr.ii 
one-third  of  the  tUled  land  of  the  earth  has 
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been  seriously  eroded  by  wpsh'ng  away  In 
the  v,'atered  areas  and  by  being  blown  away 
In  the  drier  regions.  Those  who  have  studied 
the  soil  tell  us  that  there  are  less  than  5.000,- 
000.000  acres  of  fertile,  productive,  tillable 
land  to  support  the  more  than  2.000,000.000 
peoples  cf  the  earth.  Each  and  every  coun- 
try and  every  man.  woman,  and  child  down 
the  long  lane  of  the  future  Is  Interested  In 
the  preservation  of  the  foU's  fertility.  Once 
It  Is  wasted  it  takes  generations  to  rebuild  it. 

3.  It  was  reccm.mendcd  that  a  freer  ex- 
ch?nge  of  comm.cditiPs  is  desirable  for  all 
nations.  It  was  recognized  as  a  practical 
matter  that  this  cb'ective  cannot  be  attained 
all  at  c".c?,  but  sy=to.'::s  cf  ever  m.cre  rigid 
re.'-trictive  trade  barriers  and  retpliatoiy 
measures  tend  not  only  to  stifle  production 
and  distribution  and  use.  but  a!.«o  sow  the 
seeds  of  future  misunderstandings  and  even 
conflicts. 

4.  It  was  reccrrnlzed  as  a  lon^-range  desir- 
able objecilvo  that  exp.-'nded  production  fcr 
expanded  use,  rather  than  limited  prortuc- 
tlrn  for  lim.ited  use  cf  the  products  of  both 
farm  and  factory,  is  desirable  from  every 
viewpoint.  Th*s  will  not  Injure  any  nation. 
but  by  creating  wider  markets  v,-ili  further 
the  interests  of  all.  Better  Interchange 
methods  can  make  the  surphis  production 
cf  any  nation  avall:ible  fcr  use  on  a  fair 
basis,  and  will  mean  gain  for  every  nation. 

Tlie  farmer  wiJl  be  infinitely  better  off  if 
these  results  can  be  achieved.  Because  cf  a 
lack  cf  maiket,  the  surplus-producing  .^armer 
In  many  countries  has  been  forced  to  adjust 
his  production  of  needed  crops.  Tliis  has  net 
been  a  matter  of  choice:  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  necessity.  Tte  same  course  has  been 
fcund  necessary  by  the  manufacturer  and 
induslrialist  in  many  countries.  They  did 
net  wish  to  reduce  their  production,  but  con- 
ditions, which  they  faced  left  them  no  choice. 
The  manufacturer,  laborer,  and  consumer  are 
belter  cff  when  full  capacity  production  can 
be  disposed  of  on  a  fair  b.isis.  Likewise,  the 
farmer  will  be  better  off  when  there  is  a 
wider  and  full  market  for  e.11  he  can  pioduce 
to  meet  the  es.sentlal  needs  of  human  beings. 
Our  meUiods  of  trade  and  distribution  can 
and  must  be  Improved. 

It  Is  recognized  by  a!l  thinking  people  that 
In  securing  full  production  It  is  necessary 
that  the  producer  receive  a  fair  return  for 
his  products;  that  provision  be  made  in  each 
country  fcr  credit  for  individual  producers 
at  low  rates  of  interest:  and  that  proper  steps 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  soil  in  order  to  as- 
sure continued  prrductivity. 

This  should  be  followed  by  adequate  pro- 
Ti-:cii  for  full-time  employment.  Industry 
and  agriculture  are  the  twin  evan:;els  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  They  should  work  to  a  com- 
mon puipose.  In  this  way  a  fair  return  can 
be  had  for  all  thcs?  who  work  in  the  differ- 
ent groups, 

5  It  wa.«  al?o  recognized  that  In  any  coun- 
try the  development  of  decentrrlized  m^U'try 
is  wholly  desirable.  In  this  manner,  the  raw 
material  and  the  finished  product  can  go 
hand  In  hand,  thus  developing  a  balanced 
economy,  helping  to  solve  labor  problems  and 
preventing  a  lopsided  devclcpment. 

6.  It  was  al.'?o  recognized  that  by  all  na- 
tions working  together  in  hard-headed,  prac- 
tical manner,  each  nation  would  help  every 
ether  nation  to  help  Itself,  that  the  develop- 
ment In  any  nation,  that  raising  cf  Its  stand- 
ard of  living,  the  Increase  cf  Its  purchasing 
jxjwer,  will  furnish  a  wider  market  for  the 
products  cf  all  nations,  and.  In  addition,  will 
enable  each  nation  to  produce  what  it  Is  best 
suited  to  produce. 

The  conference  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  assembling  data,  exchanging  views,  find- 
ing facts  and  making  recommendations  to 
the  rerpectlve  governments.  Much  informa- 
tion  was   assembled   that   will    be   of   great 


value  to  the  peoples  of  each  nation;  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  dietary  needs  of  people,  food 
shortage,  and  reasonable  goals;  better  pro- 
duction methcxis;  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources;  better  methods  oJ  Interchange  cf 
commodities:  assembling  of  facts  in  reference 
to  the  commodities  which  the  various  nations 
are  best  suited  to  produce. 

It  was  recopnlzed  that  many  of  the  specif.c 
problems  could  not  be  detennlned  at  that 
time  and  in  a  short  conference.  It  was 
therefore  recommended  that  an  Interim  cm- 
mission  be  established  to  give  further  stuoy 
and  ma.ke  recommendations  for  a  permanent 
commis£!on.  1  hope  the  members  of  liie 
commit  u?es  before  which  I  am  appet^ring  to- 
day will  be  wilUng  to  aavl.'-e  and  counsel  w.th 
whoever  is  selected  to  represent  the  Unitea 
States  in  the  preparation  of  that  recom- 
mendation. The  recommendation  will  h? 
submitted  to  the  Congresa  and  to  the  proper 
EUihorities  of  each  nation  for  appro^  al.  Cur 
p£.«^t  experience  in  war  and  in  peace  makes 
It  desirable  that  It  be  worked  out  along  the 
mcst  practical  lines. 

In  a  world  grown  small  by  courtesy  cf 
science — the  airplane,  the  radio,  the  tele- 
phone, the  wireless — the  peoples  of  the  earth 
must  get  acquainted  with  each  other;  they 
must  deal  with  each  other.  It  is  far  belter 
that  they  deal  as  frieads  and  neighbors. 

In  one  of  McGufley  s  Readers  was  the  story 
of  a  man  with  six  sons  who  were  always 
quarrelling.  One  day  he  called  them  to- 
gether, showed  them  a  bundle  of  sticlis  bound 
together  and  offered  a  prize  to  any  one  cf 
them  who  would  break  the  bundle.  They 
all  tried  and  reported  that  it  could  not  be 
done,  "That  Is  easy,"  said  the  old  man,  who 
then  unbound  the  sticks  and  broke  them  one 
by  one.  "Anyone  could  do  it  that  way."  the 
boys  replied.  "So  It  is  with  you.  my  sons." 
declared  the  father;  "if  you  slick  together 
no  one  can  hurt  you.  but  if  you  continually 
quarrel  and  fight  among  yourselves  you  can 
be  broken  separately." 

If  the  United  Nations  remain  bound  to- 
gether by  the  voluntary  ties  of  mutual  inter- 
est the  peace  of  the  world  can  be  kept. 

In  a  world  torn  with  battle  scenes  it  was 
inspiring  to  see  the  flags  of  44  united  and 
friendly  nations  floating  side  by  side  at  the 
conference.  It  gives  hope  for  the  future. 
SLxteen  hundred  million  people — three-quar- 
ters of  the  population  of  the  earth — were 
represented.  We  worked  together.  V/e  mu£» 
continue  to  work  together. 

I  have  never  seen  a  finer  group.  They 
were  earnest.  They  were  sincere.  They  were 
able.  Many  of  them  have  given  a  lifetime 
to  study  and  research  with  little  thought  of 
their  own  interests.  They  worked  early  and 
late  as  did  all  who  had  a  part  In  the  con- 
ference. Prom  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
from  every  part  of  the  earth,  strong  men 
met  face  to  face  and  came  to  a  common 
understanding. 

We  hope  the  foundations  have  been  laid 
for  better  living  conditions  In  all  countries, 
and  that  the  action  taken  will  tend  to  pro- 
mote enduring  peace  for  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

War  conditions  have  shown  that  full  em- 
ployment can  be  had.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  that  cannot  be  continued  In  a  world 
of  peace.  Through  expande*prcxluctlon,  full 
employment,  and  complete  use.  world  condi- 
tions can  be  built  in  such  a  fashion  that  for 
the  first  time  in  history  every  man,  every- 
where, will  know  that  he  can  earn  enough 
to  eat.  If  we  can  win  security  from  hunger 
for  nil  men,  we  can  win  for  freemen  se- 
curity from  the  rise  and  aggression  of  tyrants. 
If  we  can  win  freedom  from  want,  we  can 
make   all  men  strong  enough  to  be  free. 

If  the  peoples  of  the  earth  can  be  better 
fed  and  enjoy  better  health;  If  we  can  pro- 
vide full  employment  and  full  production 
and  distribution  of  the  products  of  both  the 


farm  and  the  factory;  If  we  wisely  use  and 
truly  conserve  the  natural  resources  of  the 
earth — if  we  do  these  things  we  will  not  only 
provide  the  highest  standards  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  known,  but  wc  wj^l  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  lasting  peace. 


Some  Food  Problem  Fundamentals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  TLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  22.  1943 

Mr.  &IKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recced,  I 
Include  the  following  address  by  War 
Pood  Administrator  Chester  C.  Davis  at 
the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  As- 
sociation annual  meeting  in  New  York 
City.  N.  Y..  June  17,  1943: 

In  the  national  over-all  fcx3d  problem  there 
are  some  very  Important  details  that  are  im- 
mediately pressing.  Last  month  there  were 
others.     Next  month  there  v.lll  be  new  ones. 

As  of  today,  the  part  subsidy  should  play  In 
food  pricing  is  one  important  question  under 
discussion.  Price  policy  is  another.  Feed 
supply  for  our  livestock  is  a  current  and  long- 
time problem  of  unsurpaased  interest  to  this 
organization. 

These  and  a  dozen  other  gigantic  details  are 
on  the  fire  at  this  moment.  You  saw  them 
there  this  morning — alongside  a  host  of  old 
ones  that  simmer  there  regularly.  The  list  is 
long. 

One  detail  is  that  of  food  for  our  armies  so 
they  can  destroy  our  enemy.  Another  Is  food 
for  the  British  and  the  Russians,  who  are 
destroying  our  enemy  even  faster.  Another  Is 
food  for  American  civUlans.  the  claimant  fcr 
the  biggest  part  of  our  food  supply,  who  In 
1911  and  1942  enjoyed  the  greatest  feast 
period  In  all  our  history  and  have  the  pur- 
chasing power  to  continue  their  record  de- 
mands for  food.  Another  Is  the  Important 
detail  cf  farm  labor  and  machinery  so  cur 
farmers  can  continue  to  produce  up  to  their 
present  amazing  records. 

Each  of  these  is  vastly  Important  In  Ita  own 
right.  To  various  groups  each  Is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  whole  problem. 

But  each  is  in  fact  only  one  part  of  the 
whole  national  food  problem. 

And  if  all  these  problems  were  solved  thM 
week,  we  would  have  a  whole  new  set  of  detail 
problems  on  the  doorstep  next  week. 

But  there  are  some  steadfast  verities  In  a 
sound  national  food  policy.  There  are  some 
fundamentals  that  persist  as  detail  prcblem.s 
come  and  go.    These  are  the  things  to  watch. 

I  will  try  to  confine  this  discussion  to  some 
of  those  fundamentals,  rather  than  ponder 
here  any  of  the  current  administrative  prob- 
lems— important  as  many  of  them  are  as 
details. 

One  fundamental  Is  this:  No  matter  hew 
much  food  our  resourceful  farmers  produce 
no  matter  how  good  the  weather,  or  how 
much  farm  labor  and  machinery  are  avaU- 
able.  or  how  high  our  mountains  of  reserves 
are  piled,  or  how  soon  the  war  Is  over,  we 
won't  have  enough  food  to  satisfy  all  the 
claimants  for  all  the  kinds  of  food  they 
want. 

There  are  some  plain,  cold  reasons  fcr  this. 
One  Is^that  our  civilians,  the  largest  food 
claimant,  still  have  vmprecedented  purchas- 
ing power  and  they  demaixd  more  and  better 
food  than  ever  before. 
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Irt  me  repocit  here  a  fact  I  have  often 
statfcl  because  it  is  such  a  persistent  factor 
in  any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  food  prob- 
lem It  should  be  noted,  checked,  and  pon- 
dered lon(<  and  thous;htfully  by  every  Amer- 
ican today.  It  IS  this:  In  our  first  full  year 
of  war  the  American  civilians  ale  more  food 
than  in  any  other  year  In  our  history,  except 
1^41.  which  v.as  only  a  fraction  higher.  The 
last  2  years  have  been  our  greatest  feast 
period 

The  number  of  coupons  which  have  always 
limited  the  civilian  purchases  before — and  I 
mean  by  that  the  number  of  dollars  he  has 
had  to  spend  for  food — has  increased  as  the 
national  Income  has  scared  to  Its  all-time 
peak,  while  he  was  unable  to  spend  for  autos 
and  other  such  things  In  short  supply.  He 
has  more  of  the  dollar  food  coupons  with 
which  to  buy  food  than  ever  before  and, 
bemg  human,  wants  to  spend  them. 

This  unprecedented  demand  for  more  and 
better  food,  thus  creatlnj?  the  appearance  of 
shortage,  will  continue  until  these  extra  dol- 
lars, now  burning  In  the  civilian's  pockets, 
Bre  drawn  off  Into  other  investments,  such 
as  Investment  In  his  government  through 
higher  taxation  and  heavier  buying  of  gov- 
ernment bonds. 

I  mentioned  the  American  civilian  first  be- 
cause he  is  the  biggest  f(xxi  claimant.  Last 
year  he  ate  more  than  85  percent  of  all  our 
record-breaking  production.  The  rest — less 
than  15  percent — went  to  our  armed  forces 
and  for  lend-lease  to  our  allies. 

But  the  proportion  for  military  and  lend- 
lease  will  be  greater  In  the  future.  It  is  a 
paradox,  but  a  realistic  fact,  that  with  every 
mintary  success  the  correct  management  of 
food  becomes  more  Important  and  dif&cult. 
Our  food  Is  the  chief  reliance  for  encourag- 
ing the  liberated  people  to  help  us  In  the 
f\nal  assaults  against  the  Axis  gates.  Cor- 
rect use  of  food  Is  the  cheapest  way  we  can 
Jiasten  the  end  of  the  war.  Our  food  must 
continue  to  help  keep  the  British  and  the 
Russians  swinging  prodigious  blows  against 
our  enemy.  That  small  6  per  cent  of  our  last 
year's  production  which  went  for  lend-lease 
wa-'i  vitally  Important  to  our  allies.  Without 
It.  Britain  might  have  collapsed.  With  it 
the  Royal  Air  Force,  the  British  Army,  the 
British  Navy  and  their  huge  merchant  ship- 
ping fleet  are  lighting  more  strongly  hour 
by  hour. 

And  we  must  have  food  for  the  liberated 
areas,  such  as  north  Africa,  to  enable  them 
to  Ret  back  Into  production.  That  former 
f'>  >d  surplus  area  must  be  helped  back  to 
that  status  with  all  haste 

The  second  fundamental  principle  in  a 
sound  national  over-all  food  policy  emerges 
from  the  first  It  Is  this:  Because  of  the 
number  of  iood  claimants  and  the  nature  of 
tl-.rir  demands,  all  our  genius  must  be  used 
to  produce  not  only  the  most  food  possible 
but  in  the  proper  balance  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  human  nutrients  from  our 
toll  and  \&boT  resources. 

In  the  interest  of  good  nutrition  and  high 
morale  the  diet  of  cur  armed  forces,  civilians, 
and  our  allies  should  include  the  maximum 
possible  amount  of  milk,  meat,  and  eggs. 
What  the  maximum  is.  for  all  those  who  must 
produce  and  fight  for  us.  is  the  problem. 
Our  feed  resources  and  land  resources  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  meat  and  milk  and  eggs 
we  can  prtKiuco  When  wartime  demand 
puts  on  the  pressure  for  the  maximum  nu- 
trients from  our  resources  this  fact  must  be 
considered 

We  are  endeavoring  to  expand  production 
rf  foods  that  are  high  in  nutrients  relative  to 
thv>  expenditure  of  farm  land  and  labor.  Em- 
phasis IS  being  placed  on  stepping  up  out- 
put of  such  foods  as  whole  milk,  cereals,  po- 
tatoes, peanuts.  soyt>eans,  dried  beans,  which 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  our  farm  re- 
fcurce-i,  instead  of  other  commodities  which 
riquue   greater   Uae  oi   land  and  labor,   but 


which  are  more  in  demand  because  cf  swollen 
wartime   incomes. 

Our  effort  will  be  to  maintain  milk,  peg, 
and  meat  production  at  the  highest  po.-i.sible 
level  our  feed  supplies  will  permit,  and  we 
will  produce  and  market  much  more  meat  la 
tlie  coming  12  montlis  than  in  tlie  past  12 
months. 

But  our  civilians  will  demand  more  food 
because  of  their  purchasing  power.  Our 
armed  forces  would  take  more  So  would  our 
allies  and  the  liberated  people.  Since  we 
cant  meet  all  these  food  claims  with  animal 
products  we  must  increase  production  of 
bread  grains  and  dried  beans  and  peas,  and 
potatoes  and  the  oilseeds.  That  is  ilie  only 
v/ay  to  provide  adequate  nourishment  for  all 
the  people  who  must  get  it  from  us  if  they 
are  to  keep  on  producing  and  fighting  Icr  us 
most  effectively. 

I  have  mentioned  this  tremendou.-ly  im- 
portant detail — the  live.stock-feed  ratio — Ije- 
cause  it  illustrates  how  even  it  is  only  one 
detail  of  the  over-all  food  problem,  and  must 
be  examined,  and  faced  on  that  basis,  whether 
we  want  to  or  not. 

While  on  this  subject  let  me  describe 
briefly  our  eTorts  to  bring  In  feed  wheat  from 
Canada.  Two  months  ago  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  bought  7,250.000  bushels 
of  Canadian  wheat  for  feed,  to  supplement 
the  feed  supplies  her  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  area.  The  big  problem 
In  bringing  in  wheat  from  Canada  is  trans- 
portation. It  has  to  compete  for  space  on  the 
boats  with  heavy  traflBc  of  other  essential 
goods.  So  far  we  have  unloaded  about 
1.000,000  of  the  seven  and  one-fourth  million 
bushels  brought,  at  Georgia  Bay  ports, 
awaiting  shipment  to  New  England,  and  ad- 
ditional cargoes  of  750.000  bushels  will  arrive 
shortly  at  other  bay  ports  or  Buffalo. 

In  addition  to  this  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration wheat,  about  17,000.000  bushels  of 
domestic  and  Canadian  feed  grains  have 
moved  by  boat  into  the  Northeast  from  the 
opening  of  navigation  to  June   10. 

Tills  week  the  President  signed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  an  additional  50.000.000 
bushels  of  feed  wheat  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  This  will  help  relieve 
the  feed  problem  in  eastern,  southern,  and 
western  deficit  areas. 

The  third  fundamental  is  closely  related  to 
the  second  I  have  Just  discussed.  It  is  that 
a  sound  national  food  policy  demandjs  that 
every  aid  possible  be  given  to  the  farmer  to 
help  him  produce.  The  full  resources  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  have  been  p!edt;(d 
to  that  end  result — production.  I  renew  that 
pledge  today. 

The    ingredients    to    production    are    farm 
labor,     farm     machinery     and     equipnii  ir. 
weather,  and  encouragem.ent  in  the  form  ul 
price  support   and   credit.     If   the   American 
farmer  has  these  his  genius  will  do  the  rrs^' 

The  farmer  has  proved  this  on  his  record. 
Last  year  he  broke  by  a  full  12  perc^Mit  tiie 
amazing  all-time  food  production  record  of 
the  year  before  He  has  had  to  use  his  l.m- 
itcd  supply  of  labor  and  machinery  and  equip- 
ment to  the  utmost  of  his  ingenuity,  but  it 
has  been  adequate  for  him  to  make  records. 

Let  me  digress  from  fundamentals  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  one  detail  in  this  connection,  the 
recent  devcldpments  in  increasir.g  the 
amount  of  farm  machinery.  The  War  Pro- 
duct irjii  Board  issued  a  new  order  on  June 
15  which  controls  farm  machinery  prciduc- 
tion  at  an  average  of  80  percent  of  the  high 
machinery  output  in  1940.  This  new  ma- 
chinery program,  in  whirh  War  Production 
Board  and  the  War  Food  Administration  have 
cooperated  fully  is  geared  to  our  war  food 
needs. 

The  outlook  on  machinery  is  encouraging, 
but  farmers  should  not  expect  new  equip- 
ment to  show  up  immediately  on  their  deal- 
ers' floors.  War  Production  Board  has  a.s- 
iured  us  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  see  liiat 


steel  and  other  material.^  are  delivved  to 
maiuiiactiirer*  in  tune  so  that  thcv  can  make 
and  deliver  the  goods  to  meet  the  stasunal 
iie*cis  But  tune  i.-.  needed  to  put  the  ma- 
chinery on  the  market,  complications  are 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  parts  and 
transportation  is  not  as  fast  these  days.  In 
other  words,  much  progress  has  been  made 
and  tlie  outlook  i.s  g.icd.  but  farmers  must 
not  expect  to  fird  all  the  machmtiy  they 
want  in  their  dealer^'  yards  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

During  the  quarter  beginning  July  1  special 
emphasis  will  be  put  on  manufacture  cf 
harvesting  equipment  for  use  this  year,  and 
alter  that  period  the  emphasis  w.U  be  on 
equipment  needed  by  farmers  next  spring. 

Now  these  fundamentals  of  a  sound  lia- 
tional  food  policy  that  I  have  discussed  so 
far  lie  in  the  field  of  production.  Those  come 
first.  But  tliere  are  others.  I  will  mention 
them  only  briefly. 

It  IS  fundamental  to  a  sound  food  policy 
that  the  available  supply  be  allocated  equi- 
tably amont;  all  the  claimants.  I  want  to 
emphasize  here  that  the  civilian  supply  is 
not  just  what  happens  to  be  left  over  after 
the  military  and  !end-lea;e  have  taken  theirs. 
The  civilian  supply  is  calculated  for  in  ad- 
vance and  is  set  up  to  be  nutritionally  ade- 
quate to  maintain  health  and  efficient  pro- 
uucTion  at  a  wartime  tempo. 

Tlien  there  Is  the  problem  of  management 
cf  the  civilian  food  supply;  of  rationing  in 
certain  commodities  where  demand  exceeds 
supply:  of  reducing  some  distribution  expense 
so  as  to  keep  farm  prices  high  enough  to  in- 
duce production  and  yet  hold  the  line  on 
retail  prices:  of  the  relationship  of  rationing 
to  price  control  and  to  the  whole  economic 
stabilization  policy. 

Finally  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant fundamentals  of  all  In  a  successful 
national  food  program.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  public  to  learn  and  apply  the 
principles  of  nutrition  to  get  the  most  out 
of  what  is  available.  He  must  learn  and 
apply  methods  cf  eating  right  for  health  and 
strength  and  methods  of  stepping  waste. 

How  shall  we  bring  it  to  pass  that  every 
American  mans  his  battle  station  on  the  food 
front — plays  his  part  in  making  food  fieht  for 
our  side  in  this  war?  Tlie  answer  is  obvious. 
Americans  will  play  their  full  part  on  any 
front  once  they  are  convinced  that  by  so 
doing  they  are  helping  to  bring  victory — and 
brine  It   sooner. 

Here  are  seme  of  the  facts  I  hope  every 
American  will  keep  before  him  as  he  thinks 
about  food  and  acts  to  produce  it,  save  it. 
share  it.  use  it  wisely,  and  adjust  hij  habits 
to  the  changes  of  wartime. 

1  Food  doe.^n't  ju^t  happen;  It  can't  Ju-t 
be  taken  for  granted.  Food  has  to  be  pro- 
duced by  work  and  planning  and  conserved 
by  genius  and  care. 

2.  Our  allies  actually  dc  depend  in  larpe 
measure  on  the  food  supply  from  which  we 
eat  so  freely  and  the  success  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force  and  the  Russian  Army  are  a  part  cf 
our  direct  respciisibility  in  food  management. 

3.  Our  armed  forces  must  plan  with  a  mar- 
gin of  safety  and  lor  rapid  replacement  cf 
supplies  that  are  sunk  at  sea  Tiie  Army  is 
prudent  in  its  takings  of  food. 

4  The  civilian  supply  cf  food  will  be  larce 
enough  for  health  and  strength  for  all.  but 
not  for  waste. 

5  Rationing  of  some  feeds  is  necessary;  it 
is  difficult  to  admmisier  a  rationing  program 
perfectly,  but  some  rationing  system  must  be 
relied  upon  to  as.sure  fairness  m  dividing  the 
supply  among  all;  wiliicut  it  there  would 
certainly  be  less  f.iirness. 

6.  Never  during  the  war,  no  matter  how 
long  it  lasts  or  how  wise  and  skilled  we  be- 
come— never  will  we  get  all  the  problems 
solved  and  all  the  difflculties  overcome. 
Never  during  tins  war  can  the  consumer  or 
producer  tc'tile   down   tu   assurance   that   all 
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the  food-producing  and  food-using  habits 
can  Btiiy  the  same  from  here  on  out.  There 
can  te  no  such  hope.  lie  must  expect 
change,  which  is  inherent  in  war.  Neither 
the  production  nor  the  needs  can  be  com- 
pletely prophesied.  The  only  thing  constant 
about  war  is  that  there  will  always  be  change. 

Citizens  must  know  the  vital  importance 
of  food  in  the  war.  They  must  understand 
the  total  food  progrem.  They  must  knew 
the  Increase  that  could  bo  made  in  the  ef- 
fective food  supply  if  waste  could  be  elimi- 
nated. They  must  know  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect on  the  usefulness  of  food  as  a  weapon 
If  each  individual  played  his  full  part. 

I  conclude  on  this  point  because  it  is,  aft.ei 
all,  one  of  the  most  important  fundamentals 
of  all  in  a  successful,  o%'er-all  national  food 
program  in  time  of  war.  No  food  prcg.am 
can  be  mr.de  to  work  solely  by  rulings  and 
orders  and  devices  and  directives. 

Eut  this  national  ftcd  pr^:2ram  cf  ours  can 
be  made  to  work  by  an  mfjrmcd  citizenry. 
An  informed  citizenry  must  noi  only  be  suffi- 
ciently aware  cf  the  importance  of  food  in 
the  war  effort  but  of  the  everlasting  impor- 
tance of  individual  action.  Right  there  is 
Where  we  will  succeed  or  fail. 


The  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22.  1943 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  today  faces  a  th.rd 
coal  strike  in  f^s  many  months.  Should 
this  strike  materialize  and  become  wide- 
spread, production  of  vital  ^'.'ar  materials 
will  be  drastically  cuitailod.  We  have 
heard  many  condemnation--  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  toward  those  v.ho  are  con- 
sidered re.-ponsible.  Vario'os  recrimina- 
tions have  been  made  toward  John  L. 
Lewis,  wiio,  as  leader  cf  the  miners'  or- 
ganization, is  charged  as  beinr;  responsi- 
ble; also  we  have  heard  criticisms  of  the 
operators  for  their  refusal  to  make  con- 
cessions. 

Let  us,  however,  pause  for  a  mom.ent 
and  analyze  condit  ons  under  which  all 
nesctiations  have  been  carried  on.  A 
hold-the-line  policy  or  Little  Steel  for- 
mula, v.hieh  many  cf  us  feel  is  out- 
moded, has  been  adhered  to  by  the  War 
Labor  Board.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
operators  find  it  impos.'^ible  to  grant  a 
wage  increase  without  the  assurance  of 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commisncn  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  that  price 
Increases  v.lll  be  permitted,  as  the  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  Ccmmisjion  is  responsible 
for  recommendations  as  to  coal  prices  and 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  is  the 
agency  that  regulates  pr:ce  ceilings. 
Thus  no  increase  in  wages  can  be  granted 
by  the  coal  operators  until  assurance  is 
given  them  by  these  two  Federal  agencies 
that  they  will  be  permitted  to  increase 
the  price  of  coal;  otherwise  bankruptcy 
is  inevitable.  The  bitterness  between  the 
War  Labor  Beard  and  the  mine  workers' 
union  representatives  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  personal 


enmity  and  animosity,  from  which  bitter- 
ness the  Nation  suffers  and  which  will 
make  it  impossible  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  solution  of  this  problem. 

Very  few  persons  question  the  fact 
that  the  mine  workers  are  underpaid. 
As  proof  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  adver- 
tisement from  the  San  Francisco  News, 
prcmismg  women  $214  per  month  during 
a  short  training  period,  then  $270  per 
month  when  the  training  as  welders  is 
completed.  These  women  are  to  be  paid 
with  Federal  funds,  on  shipbuilding 
projects;  think  of  it,  $214  per  month 
while  they  are  learning  to  do  the  work 
for  which  they  are  employed.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  miner  in  A.merica  who  makes 
that  much  money  for  performing  the 
most  hazardous  work  in  the  industrial 
field. 

This  coal  strike  must  be  settled  and 
can  be  settled  by  the  simple  application 
of  sanity  and  an  earnest  effort  to  win  a 
settlem.ent.  I  do  not  condemn  the  War 
Labcr  Beard,  as  it  has  been  instructed 
to  stand  by  a  policy  which  I  frankly  be- 
lieve the  members  of  the  Board  itself  feel 
is  unjust.  I  cannot  blame  the  miners 
for  demanding  that  which  they  feel  is 
their  ju~t  due,  but  while  these  two  par- 
ties remain  at  odds,  the  Nation  suCers. 
It  is  time  that  action  was  taken.  I, 
therefore,  make  the  following  suggestion: 

That  the  President  take  the  entire 
matter  of  settlement  from  the  War  Labor 
Board  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Fuels 
Coordinator  Secretary  Ickes,  in  whom  the 
miners  and  operators  have  expressed 
their  confidence.  This  can  be  done  witii- 
out  a  violation  of  the  Little  Sieel  for- 
mula as  portal-to-portal  pay  is  not  an 
hourly  wage  increase,  it  is  an  allowance 
for  travel  time  within  the  mine  and 
would  be  based  upon  a  national  average, 
not  on  an  hourly  or  daily  prevailing  rate. 
I  then  suggest  that  a  meeting  be  called 
and  the  attendance  of  representatives  of 
the  miners,  the  operators,  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Commission  and  the  Ofiice  of 
Price  Administration  be  present.  Should 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  grant 
to  the  operators  an  increase  in  price  ceil- 
ings sufficiently  high  to  meet  the  added 
operating  cost,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  operators  will  immediately  grant  a 
portal-to-portal  allowance  and  the  strike 
will  be  settled. 

I  live  with  both  miners  and  operators 
in  my  district.  I  have  witnessed  the 
closing  of  50  mines  out  of  60  which  oper- 
ated there  within  the  past  10  years  and 
I  have  seen  employment  shrink  by  90 
percent  among  the  miners.  I  know 
these  miners  to  be  loyal,  patriotic  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Their  sons  are  in  the 
armed  forces  along  with  yours  and  mine. 
I  know  the  operators  who  owned  the  59 
mines  that  have  closed  and  I  know  that 
many  of  them  are  virtually  bankrupt 
today  because  thev  could  not  obtain  a 
price  sufficiently  high  for  their  coal  to 
keep  those  m.ines  in  operation. 

As  to  this  increase,  this  is  war  and  we 
must  pay  for  it,  and  personally,  I  would 
rather  try  to  justify  an  increase  in  coal 
prices  to  pay  coal  miners  than  to  try  to 
justify  the  purchase  of  underwear  for 
Arabs  with  lend-lease  funds.    This  strike 


can  be  settled  within  48  hours  If  the 
effort  is  made  to  settle  it.  Let  the  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  remove  this  strike  case 
fiom  the  War  Labor  Board  forthwith, 
and  as  time  is  of  the  essence,  place  its 
settlement  in  the  hands  of  the  one  man 
in  whom  both  miners  and  operators  have 
expressed  their  confidence,  and  coal  pro- 
Qurtion  will  be  back  to  normal  before  the 
end  of  this  week.  Should  the  miners  be 
forced  back  to  the  pits  under  Govern- 
ment order,  production  will  not  be  of  the 
quantity  that  it  was  when  they  were 
working  as  free  men.  for  no  man  is  at  his 
be.st  when  he  feels  that  he  has  been 
wronged. 


Siaews  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF   MINNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22.  1943 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  not  only  thinking  of  the  past 
and  present  conditions  but  of  the  future, 
is  bast  illustrated  by  a  paper  prepared  by 
one  of  my  ccnstituent.s,  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Watts,  a  farmer  living  in  my  district. 
This  thought-provoking  paper  follows: 

Fei  low  American  :  Unwise  policies  of  to- 
day make  wars  tomorrow.  On  Arm'stlce  Day 
I  said  the  war  with  Germany  would  have  to 
be  fought  over.  Ten  years  a^o  in  Lns  Angeles, 
standing  beside  a  great  vessel  leaded  with 
scrap  iron  for  Japan,  I  predicted  the  Jap- 
American  war. 

Lets  lock  into  this  war  and  avoid  another. 
Yours  for  world  peace, 

Frank  E.  Watts. 

8INXWS  OF  Peace 

Peace  Is  the  rightful  heritage  of  the  most 
humble  in  every  land.  It  is  vital  to  his 
prosperity  and  happiness.  Yet  the  broadest 
pages  of  history  are  written  In  blood.  His- 
tory is  a  story  of  rebellion,  revolution,  and 
conqv.est.  These  are  bald,  hard  bLatemcuts, 
yet  they,  too,  truly  record  the  failure  of  th« 
race  thus  far,  to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace. 

Twice  in  our  generation  the  world  has  been 
forced  Into  a  war  that  threatened  all  free 
government.  When  the  First  World  War 
bro'ite  nations  were  better  prepared  to  resist. 
Even  email  nations  could  claim  some  slight 
protection  of  International  law.  This,  in 
spite  of  the  overrunning  of  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many's disregard  for  a  "scrap  of  paper."  Hit- 
ler's regime  was  far  from  being  entirely  new. 
It  was  built  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
ideals  and  motives  of  German  world  domina- 
tion, dear  to  every  German  long  before  Hitler. 
The  deceit,  treachery,  and  stealth,  employed 
by  Hitler,  had  been  a  part  of  German  prepa- 
ration in  1914.  Nor  did  the  armistice  put  a 
stop  to  these  practices.  At  the  end  of  two 
decades  they  broke  the  bonds  of  their  recent 
victors  with  plans  and  preparedness  that 
startled  the  world.  This  time  with  an  all- 
cut  effort  to  achieve  the  overthrow  and  sub- 
jugation of  all  nations  opposing  world  domi- 
nation of  Hifler  Germany. 

Any  approach  at  the  question  of  obtain- 
ing a  lasting  peace  will  fall  unless  It  right- 
fully considers  the  factors  which  made  these 
wars  possible.  Behind  all  facts  ond  figures 
will  be  found  the  ever-prceeut  elemcuus  of 
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human  nature.  Not  all  the  causes  therefor 
will  be  found  leadlnu  to  Berlin,  Rome,  or 
Tokyo. 

The  common  frefraan  will  declare  that 
tl;e  cause  of  vkar  is  f;recd  The  student  ci 
fccnomics  ar,d  politlcil  econcmy  may  say  it 
Is  ambitiou.  When  the  Axis  nntions  wreaked 
dea.h  and  d'?structlon  en  those  neighbor 
nation.s  it  wus  creed.  And  bacic  of  it  all  was 
a  people  moved  by  national  ambition  to  sack 
the  wo.'ld  and  bmld  a  Greater  Germany, 
another  Roman  Empire,  and  an  All  Over 
Pow:r  of  the  Risini?  Sun.  But  the  plot  was 
not  perpetrated  without  th?  depraved  ambi- 
tion of  political  leaders  given  over  to  the 
phik  Sophy  of  greed,  plunder,  and  des'ruc- 
ticn.  Free  pecple*;  dij  iv")t  wa'^e  f^uch  war.*. 
Thus  It  will  ijc  cbscrved.  thai  dict.iicr.  hips 
^rre  f?t  up.  who  took  over  the  p. iv.ers  cf 
g  nernment  Self-government  was  safely  re- 
moved from  the  people,  who  were  rcdiicd 
to  abject  slavery  and  fear 

Far  be  it  from  the  truth  to  permit  the 
Impression  that  all  the  dirty  work  done  by 
dictators  and  gangsters  was  unknown  to  the 
World  True,  much  was  done  under  cover. 
World  capitals,  however,  were  not  in  the  dark. 
For  5  years  before  Pearl  Harbor  Japan  waged 
war  on  China  During  this  time  and  5  years 
before  that  Japan  built  almost  her  entire 
strength  from  war  materials  secured  from 
the  United  States.  Nor  was  Washington 
without  warning  of  Japan's  attitude  toward 
the  United  States  as  far  back  as  Hoover's  ad- 
ministration, when  Stimson  warned  of  the 
serious  intentions  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding  this,  the  policies 
continued  through  the  years  in  which  our 
•gent.  Grew,  persistently  warned  Washington. 

Before  Hitler's  steamroller  rolled  into  Aus- 
tria Muasollnl  pushed  over  into  Ethiopia. 
Tills,  while  England  debated  "apiieasement" 
In  the  Leugue  of  Natlon.s.  Even  worse,  while 
Mussolini  loudly  proclaimed  his  aim  to 
•■  leather  up  the  fragments  of  the  British  Em- 
pire." The  League  also  watched  the  in- 
sidious meddling  and  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Spanish  Government.  It  has  been  com- 
monly reported  that  war  factories  in  Ger- 
many never  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Hitler  and 
Roosevelt  came  to  power  at  about  the  same 
time.  While  some  have  professed  not  to 
know  Hitlers  plans,  the  most  common  reader 
could  guess  pretty  accurately.  And  although 
each  offensive  was  beclouded  in  falsehood  and 
deceit,  the  truth  was  first  printed  and  pub- 
lished 

In  seeking  about  for  safe  ground  for  an 
enduring  peace  at  the  close  of  this  war,  it 
will  t>e  wise  with  care  and  without  bias 
to  look  Into  the  attitude  of  the  nations. 
large  and  small,  toward  this  oncoming 
•trugple.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  been  a 
time  in  history  when  such  fear  and  tension 
existed  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Nations 
were  warned  of  the  power  and  cruelty  of  the 
German  w^r  machine.  Diplomatic  connec- 
tloivs  were  carefully  laid  in  every  land  to 
touch  German  agents  and  fifth  columns. 
One  small  nation  at  a  time  was  Invaded  and 
warned  of  the  death  and  relentless  cruelty 
that  awaited  opposition  to  German  war  de- 
mands. Hitler's  convenient  and  faithless 
promise  that  no  other  nations  would  be 
overrun  failed  to  allay  their  fears.  None 
dared  Join  in  any  united  resistance. 

As  to  larger  nations,  however  much  they 
may  have  been  responsible  for  Germany's 
p»;v\er,  all  could  see  that  a  demon  had  broken 
loofe.  In  Cvinpectlon  with  fear,  appeafement, 
and  delay  in  ccntrolling  the  Axis  war  ma- 
chine. It  i>  important  to  coivsider  the  fifth 
column.  In  the  First  World  War  the  Ger- 
man minority  played  an  important  part.  At 
Munich  Hitler  called  on  all  German  minori- 
ties everywhere  to  "adhere  to  and  defend  the 
Reich."  Highly  organized  fifth  columns  In 
Norway  and  other  countries  only  too  plainly 
proves  how  far  reaching  this  policy  may  be 
la    i.".Ucrm;n;ng  all  government  everywhere. 


Short-wave  radio  carried  propaganda,  not 
only  to  German  minorities,  but  to  pcpula- 
tious  everyvniicre.  Every  u.spcct  of  public 
opuuon  in  every  couiitry  ui\o  ca»d-;adc::cd 
No  medium  cf  Influence  was  overioc^^ied.  The 
Eeclouiii  rf  the  dc3crt  v.-a.s  secretly  lav.ght  to 
distrust  Briti.'^h  rule.  Strongholds  of  German 
.'•ympnthy  and  trade  were  esiiibli&hed  in  South 
America.  A  thou.sand  ciafiy  tricks  were 
practiced  In  the  United  States,  through  per- 
sonaj  cor.tact.  radio,  and  colkue  p:ofe.ssor. 

Since  we  are  at  war,  and  it  is  a  world  war, 
it  becomes  a  pertinent  quest. on  Just  what 
the  aims  of  tlie  .'Vllied  Po%ve;>  may  be.  Frank- 
ly, common  peop'.e  anywhere  and  everywhere 
pre  not  sure.  Is  it  because  cf  the  cloud  that 
hani-s  over  Pearl  Harbcr.'  Or  cculd  it  be 
laid  to  the  fact  tluit  the  people  were  not  "let 
in"  on  the  Atlantic  Charter?  It  has  b?eii 
hinted  th?t  some  of  the  very  elements  of  the 
"four  freedoms  "  were  violated  by  the  authors. 
Americins.  by  nature,  object  to  freedom  be- 
in'?  administered  in  capsule  fi^nn  bv  force. 
.\nd  now,  over  a  year  after  Pearl  Harbor,  we 
fir.d  that  this  is  the  kind  of  frecdi..in  we  are 
fighting  for.  We.  whose  ancestors  threw  off 
the  shackles  of  monarchy  and  made  it  right 
to  debate  charters,  declarations,  and  a  con- 
stitution. 

However  far  we  may  be  from  a  peace  con- 
ference, it  is  certain  that  a  number  of  hot 
spots  threaten  on  the  home  front.  Problems 
unsolved  now,  may  become  worse  at  the  cloj^e 
of  the  war.  There  is  a  decided  feeling  that 
after  the  war  there  must  be  change  in  the 
opportunity  offered  the  man  without  money. 
The  labor  problem,  crying  for  .•settlement  at 
the  close  of  the  century.  Is  still  unsolved. 
Added  features  make  it  more  complex.  Half 
a  century  ago  two-thirds  of  our  population 
was  rural,  one-third  metropolitan.  Today 
the  ratio  is  reversed.  At  the  same  time 
labor-saving  machinery  has  made  industry 
less  dependent  on  manpower.  At  the  end 
of  the  war.  millions,  free  from  service,  will 
be  Jobless.  Organized  labor,  now  in  paying 
Jobs  and  Government  favored,  will  hold  liiiht. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say  the  unemployed  shall 
be  fed.  It  is  another  to  offer  an  opportunity 
to  make  an  independent  living  and  a  home. 

Defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers  can  hardly  bring 
a  solution  to  such  as  the  above  problems. 
Admittedly,  a  policy  of  temporary  support 
for  soldiers  will  be  a  public  duty.  There 
will,  howeveu  be  a  positive  demand  for  a 
more  substantial  and  fundamental  adjust- 
ment. With  business  of  the  country  or^jan- 
Ized  to  the  teeth  and  all  the  wealth  In  the 
hands  of  its  operators,  the  expression  "equal- 
ity of  opportunity"  will  sound  like  an  idle 
Joke  to  a  penniless  soldier.  It  will  be  wise 
for  the  interests  of  wealth  to  coinsider  this 
question  before  being  compelled  by  force  of 
events 

Leaders,  ambitious  to  hold  high  office,  will 
make  this  a  political  football  to  amuse  tlie 
sidelines  and  reach  the  goal  of  power,  or  re- 
tain it.  An  added  4-year  administration  of 
radical  policy  may  launch  the  Nation  on  a 
system  that  will  revolutionize  our  economic 
structure.  It  will  set  up  a  planned  econ- 
omy and  inaugurate  such  regimentation  as 
will  be  unbearable  to  all  who  hold  to  Amer- 
icanism It  will  intrench  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration behind  a  block  of  cCace  holders 
Nation-wide,  from  township  to  White  House, 
making  it  next  to  impossible  to  unseat  a 
virtual  dictator.  No  dictator  will  ever  sta- 
bilize human  rights  and  freedom  in  .\inerica. 
Any  government  that  forces  its  opinions  on 
the  people  by  political  intrigue,  if  left  un- 
checked, will  wreck  the  western  freedom. 
brought  forth  in  '76.  But  dictatorships 
rise  out  of  disorder  and  injustices.  We  are 
but  10  years  away  from  the  evasive  preach- 
ment of  rugged  individualism,  which  the 
people  repudiated  with  disgust.  The  amount 
of  it  all  is  that  one  individual,  wiih  a  family, 
penniless  and  Jobless,  ma.iies  about  us  much 
impression  on  a  modem  capitalist  as  a  Nor- 
wegian coffee  party  resisting    the   Gcctapo. 


The  refuse  of  cheap  land  is  no  longer  In  the 
picture.  It  IS  plainly  a  matter  of  government 
aid  for  the  unompJcyed 

Logically,  the  problem  is  not  confined  to 
unemployment.  It  includes  all  classes  not 
in  control  of  finance  and  organized  busines.=. 
For  business  is  so  organized  as  to  squeeze 
out  all  the  profits  of  labor  and  production 
at  both  ends.  The  loud  call,  so  long  un- 
heeded, i.s  for  a  new  attitude  tow.ird  posses- 
sion of  wealth.  Fcr  human  greed  is  no  less 
a  factor  in  the  field  of  economy  tlirai  in  war. 
How  many  are  there  who  live  in  luxury 
without  labor  by  an  unearned  fortune,  while 
millions  labor  v.-:thcut  luxury,  and  always 
close  to  the  breaiiline?  Morally  unfair,  and 
continued  only  by  pressure,  this  system  i.> 
on  the  way  otit.  It  is  part  of  the  industrial 
revolution  which  is  gcir.c;  on  in  war  and  in 
peace.  Banker  and  businessman  may  aid  in 
its  solution.  He  may  oppose,  he  cannot  pre- 
vent. 

The  pendulum  har.  swung  10  years  nway 
from  "rue^ed  indi\idualism"  Millions  have 
tasted  food  from  the  New  Deal  "grata  bap." 
Thi.s,  however,  is  but  the  interim  of  make- 
shift, the  period  cf  soliloquy.  To  szo  further, 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  .American  peo- 
ple, will  be  to  follow  ancient  Rome,  who.se 
industrial  fiber  rotted  out  on  hand uuts  from 
the  public  crib. 

As  a  government  ajipeascs  The  people.  It 
usurp.s  their  prerogatives  cf  opinion  and 
power.  Many  recent  and  current  cases  might 
be  cited  in  evidi^nce  The  ultimate  objective 
of  such  government  may  be  found  in  W^al- 
lace's  recent  statement  that  "We  are  moving 
away  from  democracy,  and  toward  commu- 
nism" America's  strong  background  cf  free- 
dom lulls  us  into  the  dream  that  free  gov- 
ernment cannot  .slip  from  us.  For  a  decade, 
too  many  policies  in  Washington  have  indi- 
cated a  contempt  for  sacred  and  blood- 
bought  documents,  framed  by  patriots  to 
safeguard  free  Institutions  of  America.  Now 
we  have  the  proclaimed  policy.  He  says, 
"we  are  moving  away  from  democracy  " 
•Americans  understand  democracy  to  be  gov- 
ernment by  the  people.  And  he  says, 
"Moving  toward  communism."  Americans 
understand  comm.unlsm  to  be  some  sort  of 
government    control    under    a    dictatorship. 

Poptih'.r  government  In  America  can  be 
displaced  only  by  ema.sculation  of  the  ballot. 
Hitler's  election  was  made  unanimous  by 
ca-tmg  out  all  negative  ballots.  Evasive 
methods  are  more  likely  here.  Weakness  in 
our  nominating  system  makes  it  possible  for 
a  i^arty  organization  to  force  a  weak  oi 
otherwise  objectionable  candidate  before  thf 
people  at  election.  A  bureaucratic  system 
makes  this  nlarmingly  true.  Even  more  so 
when  the  dominant  party  in  Congress  and 
the  executive  are  In  the  same  organization 
as  the  purge  becomes  a  whip. 

Any  political  party  facing  the  people  In 
1944  will  ha\e  to  prove  fit  to  be  placed  hi 
trust.  The  problems  of  the  people  must  be 
faced  .'squarely  and  honestly.  Leaders  op- 
posing radical  Government  must  not  at- 
tempt to  decCiVe  the  millions  and  give  them 
A  fctone  when  they  cry  for  bread.  Great 
questions  are  at  is.5ue.  Must  millions  vote 
av.ay  freedom  to  obtain  bread? 

PCSTWAR    SECURITY 

Basic  in  the  life  of  the  common  people  In 
every  land  is  the  love  of  peace.  Only  when 
sorely  oppres.sed.  attacked  from  without,  or 
incited  by  ambitious  leaders,  do  the  rank  and 
file  of  any  nation  favor  war. 

Whence  ci')  wars  come?  Alexander  the 
^  Great,  master  of  military  formation,  led  the 
Macedonian  Phalanx  to  world  conquest,  and 
then  wept  because  there  were  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer.  Then  in  turn,  warriors 
of  the  Roman  Empire  subjected  and  en- 
slaved the  proud  and  literary  Greeks.  Rome 
and  Carthage  maintained  a  standing  feud  for 
war  practice.  Finally.  All  roads  led  to 
Rome,  where  jealous  triumvirates  held  sway 
ever  a   decadent;   empire   that  rotted  under 
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the  cppti'rnce  cf  c.  nqucst.  English  l-.iotoiy 
Is  the  story  of  wars  that  for  over  a  thousand 
years,  soaked  British  soil  with  blood.  Re- 
gardless of  the  advent  of  the  Frince  of  Peace, 
the  valleys  and  plains  of  Europe  liave  been 
Btrewn  with  the  Ijones  of  men  v^ho  fought  tlie 
useless  wars  of  ambitious  monarchs. 

Why  thes''  w.irs '  Fcr  tiie  most  purt.  to 
establish  power  and  supremacy.  To  over- 
throw ciie  crown  or  dyiiasty  and  establish 
another.  With  William  the  Conqueror  came 
the  bloody  Tower  cf  London .  historic  dread 
of  all  who  disiilcr.sed  the  Crcwn.  Tne  reforms 
cf  Magna  Carta  were  wrested  from  the  limp 
hands  of  King  J(  hn.  Henrv  the  Eighth  es- 
tablished a  free  English  church  m  order  to 
free  himself  from  the  papal  aniidivorce 
decree  Un.dcr  the  theory  cf  divine  right  of 
kings.  It  cost  the  head  cf  Charles  the  First  to 
restore  Parliament  to  the  people.  A  tena- 
cious leudal  system,  right  hand  of  royalty, 
bulk  up  English  aristocracy,  that  mighty 
class  of  privileged  rich,  whose  h.and  of  exploi- 
tation 1  caches  out  into  mighty  li;dia.  the 
diamond  fields  cf  South  Africa,  and  the  most 
rem.ote  parcel  of  the  Empire. 

The  hand  of  realism  has  swept  the  ridicu- 
lous and  mythical  "Divine  right  of  kings ' 
awiiv  like  witchcraft.  Yet  selfish  leadeis, 
peeking  to  emulate  the  Caesars,  the  Charle- 
magne.*, and  Napoleons,  have  circumvented 
the  milestones  of  freedom  in  the  Bill  of 
Eights,  the  Preamble  and  Constitution.  To- 
day the  peoples  of  the  civilized  world  are 
either  under  absolute  dictatorships  or  threat- 
ened with  the  downfall  of  free  government. 
We  are  In  the  surges  of  a  mighty  world  war. 
There  can  be  no  peace,  no  security,  until  the 
enemies  cf  freedom  are  vanquished.  Ques- 
tions still  unsettled  forbid  final  judgments 
as  to  penalties.  Tire  utter  cruelty  and  aban- 
don of  this  onslaught  staggers  the  mind. 
Figures  fail  in  computation  cf  lives  or  prop- 
erty destroyed  by  these  outlaws.  Most  guilty 
In  all  history,  these  nations  and  their  leaders 
must  face  the  bar  of  Justice.  Lives  of  the 
gangster's  victims  cannot  be  restored  nor 
fully  avenged.  But  in  the  name  of  the  help- 
less, the  innocent,  and  the  dead  in  two  wars, 
there  must  be  restitution.  Millions  of  peace- 
minded  men.  forced  to  fight  In  this  iiolocaust, 
will  demand  full  penalties  for  the  guilty. 

Paramount  over  all  post-war  issues  will  be 
the  disarmament  of  all  gangster  nations. 
Tliese  world  conquerors  have  held  a  gun  on 
the  world  long  enough.  They  have  for- 
feited their  rights  among  nations.  Each 
must  be  dealt  with  separately  as  the  case 
requires.  Italy  alone  could  hardly  t>ecome 
a  world  menace.  Yet  her  geographical  posi- 
tion renders  her  an  enviable  ally  in  any 
combination  aiming  at  control  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  And  her  corrupt  and  ambitious  leader- 
ship has  staked  everything  In  the  vilest  play 
for  power.  As  to  Germany  there  must  be  no 
mistakes.  The  repetition  of  attempts  at 
world  conquest  puts  this  nation  in  the  class 
of  dangerous  criminals,  Tlreir  deep-dyed 
sagacity  would  turn  any  locse  probation  into 
an  opening  for  treachery.  Indeed,  dismem- 
berment would  seem  the  only  safe  plan  of 
control.  Regardless  of  time  or  method  re- 
quired, the  people  must  be  turned  from  the 
devilish  doctrine  of  a  German  superrace. 
In  the  Orient  Tokio  must  be  disarmed  and 
kept  so  until  China  holds  the  balance  of 
power.  China  must  be  rehabilitated  with- 
out exploitation. 

This  picgiam  will  meet  w.th  bitter  oppo- 
Eition.  Hardly  a  question  can  be  raised  with 
more  divergent  opinions  Allied  Nations 
fought  the  first  World  War,  little  realizing 
the  deep-seated  complicity  of  the  German 
people  in  the  war  plot.  That  the  same  ap- 
palling ignorance  prevailed  two  decades  later 
was  fullv  attested  by  the  Chamberlain  ap- 
peasement at  Munich.  Up  to  Pearl  Harbor  a 
popular  college  round-table  theme  was  "Un- 
fair trentmtnt  of  Germany  at  the  peace  ta- 
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ble."  Another  class  bewailed  "Lack  of  rot  m 
for  Axi^  expan-ion  '  A:ui  tiierc  is  the  fetch- 
ing plea  of  the  haves  anc*  the  have  nots, 
which  may  be  mere  genuine  after  the  war 
tlian  during  the  fabulcus  expenditure  f.-r 
armament.  Racial  minorities,  under  cover 
for  the  duration,  will  at  the  peace  laL^e  their 
ugly  heads.  It  will  then  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  business  and  politics  respect 
neiiher  race  nor  creed. 

The  d;iy  of   unconditional   Axis  surrender 
will  be  one  of  the  most  critical   in  history. 
This  day  will  have  been  bought  with  the  lives 
cf  millions.     Decisions  rendered  on  this  day 
will  go  far  in  determining  the  futuie  courje 
of    civilization.     Whether    peoples    shall    be 
free  to  govern  themselves  and  to  do  so  with- 
out fear  of  aggression      On  this  day  all  na- 
tions will  be  on  trial.     For  as  the  free  nations 
I    acquit  themselves  in  this  victory,  so  shall  a 
new    freedom    advance    for    all    the    world. 
I    Utopian  in  ideal,  this  freedom  must  end  all 
>    exploitation  and  oppression,  until  every  man 
I    who  lives  by  the  "sweat  of  his  brow,"  shall 
also  enjoy  the  "fruits  of  his  labor."     These 
Ideals  call  for  men.     Men  loyal  to  truth  and 
'    fearless  in  its  defense.    Caesars  and  business 
magnates  or  theorists  may  wreck  this  peace. 

A  LEACrE  TO  PRESERVE  PEACE 

I  There  is  no  argument  as  to  temporary  con- 
I  trol  of  Axis  powers  after  the  war.  Some  in 
I  Government  circles  favor  a  permanent  world 
1  league.  They  argue  that  American  member- 
ship in  the  League  of  Nations  would  ha\e 
averted  the  present  war.  The  common  people 
do  not  share  fnis  opinion.  They  hold  that 
the  dominant  nations  in  the  League,  as  well 
as  America,  knowingly  armed  *he  Axis  Powers 
for  this  war.  Free  peoples  of  the  world  are 
tired  of  wars  "to  end  war,"  while  active  causes 
of  war  run  rampant.  Chronic  sufferers  ever 
seek  a  panacea  for  their  ills.  Peace  clinics 
are  today  hailing  "Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson's 
League  of  Nations  "  as  the  greatest  peace  pre- 
server on  earth.  The  common  man,  the  con- 
scripted man  who  fights  the  wars,  is  slow  to 
turn  down  the  advice  of  "trusted  physicians" 
in  the  "Government  household"  for  &  century 
and  a  half,  against  such  "nostrums."  A  sub- 
tle nationalism  grips  America.  Its  adherents 
cry  for  more  power  of  the  executive  and  per- 
petuation in  office.  Union  of  this  regime 
with  British  imperialism  and  Russian  totali- 
tarianism could  form  only  an  international 
dictatorship.  A  league  like  this  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  extend  the  four  freedoms  to 
the  subjugated  nations  of  earth.  It  would 
certainly  not  promote  peace. 

Motives  of  United  Nations  are  negative  and 
incohesive.  They  wage  war  on  a  common 
enemy  today.  Their  intersts  diverge  tomor- 
row, perhaps  oppose.  The  new  wine  of  ad- 
vanced freedom  cannot  be  put  in  the  old  skins 
of  imperialism  or  the  much-courted  system 
of    communistic    totalitarianism. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  a  world 
league  offers  within  Itself  grave  dangers  to 
world  peace.  With  Germany  silenced,  dom- 
ination of  Etirope  will  fall  to  London  and 
Moscow.  Statements  by  Churchill  and  Stalin 
belle  substantial  indorsement  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  freedom  for  all  peoples.  Added  to  the 
wide  divergence  In  the  philosophies  of  these 
two  nations,  lies  the  menace  of  the  smaller 
states  of  Europe.  Jealousy,  treachery,  and 
secret  diplomacy  have  made  every  capital  a 
tinder-box,  threatening  European  equilibrium 
and  world  peace,  for  over  2,000  years.  Yet 
none  of  these  nations  has  power  to  resist 
conquest.  While  these  conditions  permeate 
Europe,  further  outside  intervention  is  fu- 
tile. Only  when  a  new  spirit  is  conceived 
will  R  new  freedom  be  born  in  Europe.  Co- 
operation and  union  toward  a  common  peace 
must  replace  discord  and  division.  A  definite 
stride  in  this  direction  would  be  the  or- 
ganization of  a  union  under  some  such  niunc 
as  the  League  of  European  States  for  Peace. 


This  wou'd  land  the  problem  of  European 
peace  m  Europe  where  it  most  properly  be- 
longs. Americans  have  fought  in  two  Euro- 
pean wars.  The  common  people  of  United 
Stnies  will  not  underwrite  a  third. 

The  fact  that  Japan  made  war  on  China 
with  American  weapons  and  then  turned 
them  on  the  United  States,  carries  sober 
warning  to  foreign  policy  in  Washington. 
Is  It  possible  that  the  irritability  of  the 
State  Department  is  due  to  congressional 
reluctance  in  the  indorsement  of  policies 
bitterly  cpjxjsed  by  the  people?  A  new  China 
v.ill  emerge  from  the  war.  Oriental  mysti- 
cism will  give  way  to  industrial  development. 
Fabulous  resources,  torn  from  Japanese  grasp, 
will  attract  world  finance.  Any  post-war  pro- 
eram  tliat  smacks  of  exploitation  will  cheat 
the  boasted  "freedoms. ''  and  pave  the  way 
fcr    more    conscripted    foreign    wars. 

CAN    PEACE    BE    ASSURED? 

Present  trends  of  warfare  can  but  darken 
ar.y  outlook  into  the  future.  Tlie  worst  is 
yet  to  be  enacted.  Axis  failure  to  use  gas, 
disease  germs,  or  any  more  deadly  weapon, 
has  not  been  due  to  any  inhlbitive  reflex  of 
conscience.  A  more  powerful  alignment  of 
nations  may  one  day  wipe  out  the  life  of  an 
enemy  overnight.  This  preview,  however  vivid 
i  or  truthful,  offers  no  deterrent  to  the  war- 
makers'  lust  for  glory,  power,  or  proit.  Wara 
will  not  cease  unless  and  until  the  champion* 
of  right  and  peace  stop  the  warmakers. 


Petroleum  Price  Increase  Again  Recom- 
mended  by  Secretary  Icket 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE3 

Tuesday,  June  22.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War, 
the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes,  to  the 
Honorable  Prehtiss  M.  Brown,  Admin- 
istrator, Office  of  Price  Administration, 
relative  to  the  price  of  petroleum.  It  is 
self-explanatory: 

Petroleum  Administbattom  for  War. 

Washington,  June  10,  1943. 
Hon  Prentiss  M.  Brown. 

AdminUtTator.    Office    of    Price    Admin- 
istration. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Brown:  I  regret  that  I  tm 
unable  to  subscribe  to  the  views  expressed 
in  your  letter  of  May  1  In  answer  to  mine  of 
April  7  recommending  a  general  adjustment 
in  price  ceilings  on  crude  oils.  For  although 
I  note  with  satisfaction  that  we  seem  to 
agree  on  the  importance  of  maintaining  ade- 
quate reserves  of  petroleum,  apparently  I  did 
not  stress  sufficiently  either  the  imminence 
of  a  shortage  in  our  dally  productive  ca- 
pacity or  the  practical  urgency  of  a  price 
increase  if  the.  risks  of  such  a  shortage  are 
to  be  minimized. 

For  mc.  It  Is  no  answer  to  an  Imminent 
shortage  to  say  that  the  rate  of  exploratory 
drilling  Is  now  "approximately  the  same  as 
last  year"  when  neither  that  rate  nor  the 
rates  prevailing  since  T33a  have  led  to  suf- 
ficient discoveries  to  replace  what  we  have 
consumed.  This  decrease  in  discoveries  is  of 
lar  greater  import  than  that  of  a  mere  losa 
in  total  reserves.  It  Is  from  new  field.?  and 
fields  only  a  few  years  old  that  we  piccure 
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flush  production.  It  Is  upon  flush  produc- 
tion that  we  have  always  depended  for  over 
half  of  our  current  production.  A  aiiortacc 
of  crude  oil  occurs  when  dem.iuds  exceed 
current  productive  capacities — It  car.nct  be 
postponed  by  statistical  calculatli  ns  of  theo- 
retical reserves  producible  over  half  a  century. 
Had  we  not  been  fortunate  enou:;h  to  enter 
this  war  with  a  large  exr^ss  of  dally  capacity 
to  produce  from  flush  fields  developed  In  the 
thirties,  we  would  have  been  corapeiled  to 
pay  more  for  crude  oil  lon^  before  now.  80 
substantial  was  this  excess  thnt  proof  cf  any 
erroneous  decision  relating  to  oil  production 
was  almost  Impossible  to  establish.  Was 
price  too  low?  Did  we  drill  Uw  few  ex- 
ploratory wells?  Did  we  fall  properly  to 
conserve?  Underly.ng  trends  wee  hidden  by 
unobserved  replacements  frrm  ihen-fxistlng 
exre.ss  capacity.  But  now  'hat  excess  capac- 
ity Is  virtually  gone.  Only  in  certain  arcao  in 
Texas  d^^es  It  rcmiln  and  even  th?re,  both 
fcecpuso  of  Increasing  d>Mnands  and  contlnurd 
cntural  declines  connnun  to  all  nil  fle'.ds.  this 
relatively  smrll  remalnlr.^  excess  will  have 
largely  dlsnppearcd  ty  th^  end  of  this  year 
uness  practical  remedial  action  Is  taken  Im- 
mediately 

No  one,  least  of  all  the  Petroleum  Adminis- 
tration for  War.  would  deny  that  there  are 
"other  factors  than  price"  v/hlch  hrve  "a  d  s- 
tlnct  and  direct  beerlng  en  thf  problem'"  cf 
cx'rrent  crvdo  oil  supply.  You  mention  mnn- 
pov.'er,  spacing  restrictions,  proration,  mate- 
rial and  transp.jrtatlcn  d:ffiru!t;?s.  Each  cf 
these  wp  had  already  rccr^nlzcd  a::d  ff  r  ci.cli 
rppropriate  action  had  been  instituted  bc- 
lore  we  turned  to  you  for  such  additional 
BssLstance  In  the  pi  Ice  field  as  only  ycu:-  o.T.ce 
hris  the  present  power  to  provide 

With  manpower  we  have  created  a  special 
division  which.  In  collaboration  with  selec- 
tive service  authcritles  and  the  p.^troleum 
lndU5^try.  Is  endeavoring  to  find  constructive 
solutions.  Spacing  restrictions  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  relaxed.  Allowables  In  virtu- 
ally all  States  have  been  rcised  and.  save  for 
a  relatively  few  fields  in  Texas,  have  a'.ro,:c'y 
reached  the  approximate  liijplts  of  e.T.clent 
capacities  beyond  which  neither  we  nor  the 
Btate  r??:ulatory  aulhcrltics  dire  go  withr.ut 
precipitating  tliat  rapid  deflationary  splr.'l 
In  both  re«er\e  and  current  producilve  ca- 
poclt:;  described  In  my  previous  letter.  As  to 
materials,  we  have  claimed  and  received  from 
the  War  Production  Board  additional  supplies, 
and  that  Board  ha.i  approved,  after  months  of 
Intensive  work  by  this  oflSce.  revised  orders 
to  simplify  the  acquisition  cf  such  materials. 
In  addition  we  have  established  special  pools 
cf  materials  reserved  for  exploratory  activi- 
ties and  located  at  convenient  points 
throuE-hcut  the  country.  Finally,  the  efforts 
and  accomplishments  of  this  odce  In  the  field 
of  transportation  are  so  enormous  and  so 
well  known  as  not  to  require  further  review. 

To  my  mind  little  can  he  gained  by  debat- 
ing whether  price  or  a  combination  cf  some 
or  all  of  these  other  factors  which  you  have 
mentioned  and  with  which  we  have  sought 
to  deal,  is  most  important.  The  term  "mcst" 
as  thus  applied  is  as  nebulous  and  con- 
jectural as  you  fear  would  be  the  results  cf  a 
price  Increase.  Is  It  not  enough  that  price 
Is  admittedly  an  Important  factor?  Do  not 
the  results  cf  recent  actions  taken  in  rela- 
tion to  California  Illustrate  the  point?  Ccn- 
f. -on ted  there  with  large  prospective  Increases 
In  the  den:and  for  heavy  cils  and  declines  in 
heavy  crude  production,  this  office  relaxed 
•pacing  restrictions  and  yours  permitted  price 
Increases.  Immediately,  and  I  stress  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  It  occurred,  drilling  opera- 
tions rose  52  percent  above  the  levels  cf  the 
previous  year 

You  state  that  a  general  Increase  In  crude- 
OU  prices  cannct  be  Jut.fled  on  the  basis  of 
Increased  costs.  But  that  depends  en  hew 
costs  are  computed  and  which  costs  are 
deemed  Important.  Those  experts  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commissica  who  com- 


piled the  reports  from  which  ycur  flcurcs  on 
costs  and  martins  were  derived  wcukl  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  their  cost  figures  :.re  largely 
hl-storlcal. 

These  cost  flcrures  are  an  index  of  current 
costs  only  to  the  extent  that  in  their  cal- 
culation are  Included  present  day  cut-of- 
pccket  expenditures  for  cpcrating  exiiting 
wells  plus  such  exploratory  outlays  p.s  crm- 
panie.s  with  prcduction  may  elect  to  char^^e 
against  that  prfxluction.  AH  of  the  talanc.^ 
of  these  computed  co.=ts  of  production  con- 
sist of  capital  amortization  charges  repre- 
S'-ntln^  the  much  lower  costs  of  lea-e  acqui- 
sitions, labor,  materials,  and  diillln^  of  years 
gone  by  and  Into  which  are  averrtocd  tens 
cf  thousands  of  naturally  cheap  wells  in 
fl-'lds  like  East  Texrs  which  we  cannot  rra- 
Bcnably  hope  to  duplicate  toc^ay.  What  Is 
won-e.  as  those  in  the  oil  Industry  curtail 
their  exploratory  efforts,  the  C"st  of  current 
crude  as  thus  computed  declines  so  that, 
paradoxically  enough,  the  preatcr  th<"  d  c  !.ne 
In  needed  exploration,  the  less  the  Ju3*i5c.i- 
tlon  for  a  price  adjustment. 

It  s'mply  must  be  recognized  that  the 
producing  branch  of  the  p?trc!eum  mdu'^try 
18  divided  Into  two  more  or  less  distinct 
crcups— a  relatively  few  intt-gratcd  con:p.i- 
nies  v.htch,  in  atl-Jlticn  to  prcciuctlon.  en- 
'^j.re  in  tl^e  trartpcrtatlcn.  rcrn.ing.  and  nv.ir- 
kcting  rf  petroleum  and  its  prcclucis,  and 
some  IC.CrO  smaller  ccn:iprinic3  and  li.di- 
vldiial  operators,  sj-callcd  independents  uho 
engr.ge  only  in  prv,duct;on.  The  intc;;ratid 
company  is  a  greut  manufacturing  and  nur- 
c2:andi:ing  crganization  as  well  as  a  jiT..- 
clticcr  cf  oil.  re  avhieve  these  ends,  it  is 
ccirpelled  to  explore  or  buy  pro-. en  crude  cil 
properties.  But  the  ln:Jependont  is  under  no 
such  compuliion.  There  is  never  a  clay  when 
he  Is  net  free  to  put  his  biislness  on  a  liqui- 
d.Ulng  Instead  of  an  expanding'  basis.  His 
decision  will  not  be  b^i^ed  up  .n  hitter. c.l 
CGits — rather  it  will  be  governed  by  current 
and  forward  costs  in  thoir  r^hrtii  n  tj  pro- 
spective prices.  Wl.en  a  barrel  cf  cil  brings 
le«^s  than  10  pounds  cf  steer  on  the  hoof  cr 
4  pounSs  of  green  beans  in  the  market. 
he  naturally  concludes  that  we  want  beef 
and  beairs  mere  than  oil.  This  is  net  mere 
figure  of  speech.  Hundreds  cf  experienced 
and  Ekill'ul  indcprndent  cil  prcducers  have 
In  fact  already  withdrawn  from  activities  to 
devote  themselves  to  more  profitable  farming 
and  ranching.  These  are  the  men  who  have 
d.scGvered  one-half  to  two-Urhds  ef  cur  total 
number  cf  cil  fields.  As  such,  the  Inde- 
pendent operator  Is  critically  Important 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  complicated  patch- 
work cf  subiidles  extending  from  explcraticn 
to  stripper  wells  to  marginal  chilirn^  and 
secondary  recovery  can  possibly  be  dre.fted. 
Introduced,  financed,  and  admiiaistercd  v;ith 
sufficient  speed  and  adequate  sa^e guards  to 
minimize,  in  any  substantial  degree,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Eliortaee  we  face. 

However  useful  a  subsidy  to  obtain  m.er- 
glnal  production  by  or  thrcugh  a  relatively 
few  producing  units,  the  cemplexi'-ies  cf  its 
admlnlstraticn  and  its  cost  are  staggering  if 
applied  virtually  throughout  the  entire  band 
of  producing  effort  In  the  Nation's  second 
largest  indu-srtry.  How  many  gecphysicis's. 
geologists,  petroleum  engineers,  la-syers.  cost 
accountants,  auditors,  clerks,  field  cfflccrs, 
collection  agents,  and  general  administrative 
officials  must  be  added  to  governmental  pay 
rolls  to  determine  forecasted  ccsLs,  Iccrttlon, 
and  actual  expenditures  for  thousands  of 
exploratory  holes;  to  sefjrccate  from  hiinr'reds 
cf  thouEcnds  of  existing  v.-ells  these  that 
should  be  classified  as  "strippers";  to  decide 
where,  when,  and  how  Government  funds 
shall  be  Invested  In  technologically  compli- 
cated seccndary  recovery  operations;  and  to 
pass  upcn  the  propriety  and  amount  cf  gov- 
ernmental aid  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  potential  marginal  drilling  locations'!'  We 
have  no  such  staff  nor  has  any  other  cov- 
ernmental  agency.    To  employ  such  a  siafi 


would  siphon  off  a  whole  host  of  skilled  man- 
power from  the  ver>-  industry  in  which  they 
r.re  no.v  n'.rre  th^.n  ever  needed  for  finding 
and  producing  oil  in  the  fields  and  at  the 
wells  as  oppo^td  to  pieparing.  checking,  and 
reading  nepers  and  rpports  in  either  Industry 
cr  eov  rnmental  offices. 

On  the  one  hand,  if  ycu  are  prepared  to 
recoininenrl  Inriividual  advances  oiily  after 
carffu!  .'■criitlny  and  adequate  subsequent 
f.clmmlstrat;'  !i  by  a  necessarily  large  staff  cf 
gavernmen'.al  experts,  the  manpower  con- 
sumed and  the  time  required  will  render  the 
plan  valueless  in  providing  n.ece.sary  pro- 
ductive capacity  before  cur  present  slim  mar- 
gin of  safety  has  been  exhausted.  If,  on  the 
ether  hand,  you  are  prty.ared  to  recommend 
flat  sub.«idy  funcL-  be  ac.vanccd  with  a  lavish 
hand  w.thout  sueh  scrutiny  and  subsequent 
careful  aiministrafion.  the  whole  plan  will 
inevitab.y  cegcnerate  into  a  prcmoter's  para- 
cl'se  in  which  the  ririUing  of  dry  holes  be- 
comes a  profitable  bu-anees  and  the  number 
of  b.irrels  of  oil  fourid  and  produced  per  dol- 
lar invested  and  jrer  ton  of  material  used  far 
less  than  it  such  prcouctive  effort  were  stira- 
ulatcd  autonratically  by  the  mcderate  price 
increase  which   I   hi.ve   proposed. 

The    so-called    self-sustainmr^    fcattires   of 
tne  subsidy  plan  you  have  proposed  are  al- 
most   wholly    llltisory.     To    the    S150.0COCOO 
exploration   bill  which  yuu   would  have  the 
Government  pay,  there  must  be   added  the 
cost  of   subsicllzme  stripper  wells,  marginal 
c:ri!llng  and  seccnuary  recovery,  together  with 
inevitably  large  administrative  expenses  and 
interest  on  funds,  furnished  over  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  tim.e,  and  mtich  of  which  will 
ne^'cr  bo  repaid.     No  hiitorlcr.1  ratio  of  pro- 
ducers to  dry  hf  les  will  held  since  the  Gcv- 
ernmcnt  vilt  inevitably  be  a.sl^ed  to  risk  its 
funds   in    the   lenrons.   not    the   plums.     In- 
deed, in  tire  end  the  Gcvcrument  would  be 
p.ble  to  liqu  date  its  investment  cnly  by  per- 
m.t'lnr  a  r.oe  in  crude  oil  prices  suflicicnt  to 
permit  a  few  cf  its  successful  proj,^,.t3  to  pay 
ofT  Its  losses  on  innumerable  ptucly  promo- 
tional   ventures.     Under   either    the   si  bsidy 
plan  you  have  proposed  cr  under  any  theo- 
retirally  mere  perfect  micdiflcation.  I  fear  we 
shall  search  in  vr.m  for  a  system  of  economic 
perpetual   m.otion    by   v.hich   an    increase   in 
crtide  prices  ran  be  avc  iried  if  essential  mili- 
tary and  civilian  demands  are  to  be  surphcd. 
Whether  such  a  price  increase  ns  has  been 
reccmmicnded  is  regarded  as  inflationary  or 
as  increasinc  the  cost  tf  living  dcpei  ds.  In 
the  last  p.naly.'^is,  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  observer.     Upcn  the  side  of  excess 
purchasing  pov.er  made  available  for  the  pur- 
chase cf  c'insumcr  gccds  as  cppcscd  to  ex- 
penditures for  exploration  and  develcpment, 
an  oil  pr;ce  increase  is  unlikely,  on  balance 
biter  taxe.-^,  to  result  In  any  larger  windfalls 
than  these  which  are  certain  to  be  pocketed 
ty  prcmcter.i  ut.der  any  set  cf  subsidy  pro- 
p»^3iils    capable    of    operating    quickly    on    a 
br^-ad  ei;Out:h   frt  nt.     Moreover,   a  price   in- 
ciease.  to  the  extent  that  it  fails  to  induce 
CMpenditiires  for  new  prcductive  capacity,  in- 
crea.ses  Federal  tax  revenues  while  a  subsidy 
works   precisely   in  reverse.     On   the  side   cf 
consumer  costs,  an  increase  In  the  price  of 
that  gasoline  still  tised  for  nonessential  pur- 
poses can  hardly  be  deemed  inflationary,  and 
where    rationing    has    curtailed    nonessential 
tises.  the  gasoline  bills  cf  consumers  in  general 
are  today  l-^wer  than  ever  before.    With  fuel 
cils,  as  I  have  already  pointed  cut,  competi- 
tive price  levels  ought  not  to  continue  to  be 
such  as  to  encou.rage  ccntinued  excessive  con- 
sumption of  cur  exceedingly  limited  supplies 
cf   cil   as   against   coals   and   other   fuels   of 
wlrich  v.c  have  an  abtindance.    For  every  bar- 
rel   thus    ccn.-umcd    we    shall    have    to    pay 
unn?ce-"=sarlly  large  sums  either  to  transport 
oU  from  di.<^tant  lands  or  to  mine  or  manu- 
facture, synthetically,  liquid  fuels  for  which 
there  are  no  abundant  substitutes. 

Ever  since  the  wartime  responsibility  of 
supplying  petroleum  and  its  products  was 
placed  upon  me  by  tlie  President  over  two 
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years  ago.  I  h.ve  deemed  It  my  duty  to 
^)onsor  plans  whereby  The  dancer.-  and  hard- 
ships cf  clearly  f  ^r«e.rble  shortages  cf  petro- 
leum proouct-^  m.gb:  be  mitiga;c<l  F.rs;  1: 
was  oil  trat^.spcrtaTron  £hcrta.:e  which  tl  .* 
oSce  foresaw  and  ezide.<iv.  red  to  meet  well 
In  f-dvance.  Tiien  it  was  100-octane  gasoline 
manufacturing  capacity.  Lcter  it  w.vs  rub- 
ber Now  a  prospective  crjde  oil  shortage 
IraC'Cnds.  Because  this  Is  so  completely  the 
ace  cf  crl.  because  not  only  all  m.rhtary 
oteraiions  but  the  whole  cf  our  civilian 
economy  is  absolutely  dependci-t  upcn  cil. 
I  fee!  I  would  be  doing  less  than  my  clear 
duty  new  if  I  did  not  la'ge  and  retirge  that 
El  only  some  but  all  poss.ible  steps,  inc.v.a- 
l:^g  the  price  rdjustmer.;*  wh.ch  I  ha\e 
reccmmendec.  be  taken  to  minimtze  those 
dangers  and  those  hardships  which  a  severe 
shcnace  cf  oil  and  its  necest>iirily  more 
Etrirecnt  crviUan  rationmg  are  b.und  to 
impose. 

Sir.cerely  yours. 

Harold  L   Ickes 
Pet '■ale:.  •^.  .4d*'i:':a«:  %•::■'  ;^.r  War. 


Amendment  of  the  World  War  Veterans' 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

cr  Nrw  Tc?.K 
IN   THE  HOUSE  CF  REFRE£ENT.\nVES 

Monday.  J:.':c_21.  1942 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
we  are  coni-idermg  H.  R.  2703.  a  bill  to 
provide  ir.ore  adequate  and  uniiorm  ad- 
rr.ini.>trative  provision?  in  veterans'  laws 
pertaining  to  compen.^aiion.  pension, 
and  retirement  pay,  payable  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

EXPt-ASATlOK    CF   THI   BIl-L 

Briefiy.  tlie  bill  is  desicned  lo  correct 
inequalities  arising  under  existing  law. 
wall  a  vievs-  to  simp'ifyini:  adjudicative 
practices  and  administrative  procedure 
by  establishing  uniform  provisions 
v.r.ere\er  po.ssible. 

Sections  1  to  8.  indu-ive.  define  or 
modify  exisime  deflniticn-.  the  terms 
"widow  of  a  World  War  No.  2  vete.ran." 
-ciiild."  ••parent."  "father."  and  "moth- 
er": provide  for  uniform  application  of 
section  21.  World  War  Veterans'  Act. 
1924.  as  amended,  and  Public  Law  No. 
262.  Seventy-four. ;i  Conere.ss.  as  amend- 
ed, which  ptrtam  to  safeguardir.e  of 
estates  of  veterans  derived  frcm  bene- 
fits under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
eran-' Admini.-tration.  and  the  admm- 
islraiivc  and  cefinitive  previsions  of  Pub- 
lic Lav%-  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress. 
and  the  Vct.-rans  Regulations,  a^  amend- 
ed. includmF  provisions  for  renounce- 
ment of  compensation  or  pen-ion:  pro- 
vide for  forfeiture  of  certain  benefits  as 
to  persons  found  ev.iliy  of  certain  cf- 
f enseal  and  authorize  termination  of 
awards  m  favcr  of  persons  in  enemy- 
controlled  territory  with  provision  for 
apportionments  to  their  dependent^  who 
are  in  the  United  State.s. 

Sect  ons  9  to  13.  inclusive,  contain  pro- 
visions applying  to  World  War  No.  2  vet- 
erans the  prr. sumption  cf  soundness  and 
rebuttable  presumption  of  service  con- 


nection for  chronic  diseases  to  h?  app-ied 
uniformly  to  veterans  cf  World  War  No. 
1  and  the  Span:sh-.\m;r:can  Wr.r.  B.-xer 
R:b:llicn.  and  Philippine  Insurrection 
under  part  I  cf  Veterans  Rccubtion  No. 
1  '3'.  as  amended:  p:ving  recceniticn  to 
serv.ce  as  a  cade:  at  ih^  United  St^itcs 
MUit.Try  Academy,  as  a  midshipm.in  a: 
the  United  S.a^es  Naval  Academy,  cr  as 
a  cadet  at  the  United  Stales  C:as;  Guard 
Acaccmy  en  cr  after  December  7.  1-)41, 
end  before  termination  cf  hostilitaes  in- 
cident to  the  present  war.  as  active  service 
m  World  War  No.  2  for  the  purposes  cf 
laws  adm.inistcred  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
niinistraticn;  clanf>nng  the  exemptions 
from  the  income  limitation  m  Piibl.c  Law 
No.  484.  Seventy-third  Congress,  as 
amended,  and  extending  entitlement  to 
a  child  cr  chiidren.  otherwise  eligible 
where  the  widow's  rights  are  barred  by 
the  income  limitation:  regulating  pay- 
ments of  accrued  t)enefi;s  due  and  unpaid 
a:  death:  establishing  uniform  apphca- 
tion  of  the  limitatio.-^  on  paj-ments  m 
h capitalized  and  domiciled  cases  cf  vet- 
erans without  dependents,  increasing  the 
reduced  amount  of  S15  per  month  tc  S20 
per  mon'h.  and  increasing  the  reduced 
amount  for  non-sersnce  connected  disa- 
bility under  part  III  of  Veterans  Regula- 
tion No.  1  I  a  ' .  as  am:nd?d.  from  $6  to  S8 
per  month. 

Section  14  simplifies  and  adjusts  the 
rates  of  wartime  service-contiected  death 
compensation  or  pension  by  elimination 
i   of   the   differentiation   in   rates   to   the 
widow  or  children  based  upon  age.  adopt- 
ing the  higher  rates  for  all  ages.    These 
adjustments  result  in  increased  rates  and 
will  facilitate  adjudicative  actions.    The 
increase  of  the  widow's  rale  from  $45  to 
$50  per  month  and  the  payment  of  that 
rate  regardless  of  age  'now  $38  if  under 
i  50  years  of  age '  is  believed  to  be  a  ccn- 
'   .servative  and  more  appropriate  recogni- 
tion of  the  Feaeral  obligation  in  tr.e^e 
cases.    In  order  that  no  inequality  may 
result  and  that  the  rates  of  death  pension 
based  upon  service  other  than  m  period 
I  cf  war  may  simultaneously  be  adjusted. 
this  section  adjusts  tho?e  rates  to  the 
recognized  75-percent  ratio  to  wartime 
service-connected  rates.     The  estimated 
cost   of   the  wartime  service -connected 
adjustment   under  this  section  for  tne 
first  year  is  S4. 026.000  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  deaUi  pension  rates  based  upcn 
I  service  other  than  during  a  F>eriOd  of 
war  IS  estimated  at  $510,000  for  the  first 
year. 

Section  15  eovcrn-  the  rece.pt  of  con- 
current payments,  removing  certain  m- 
ecualities  in  existinc  law  and  providing 
more  equitable  rules  for  uniform  applica- 
tion. 

Section  16  relates  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  act  and  of  certain  adjustments  or 
benefits  authorized  tiiereunder  and  pro- 
vides that  no  paymicnts  authorized  by  the 
act  shall  be  miade  for  any  period  pricr 
to  date  of  its  enactment. 
'  Section  17  provides  that  pension  pay- 
able for  disability  shall  be  payable  from 
date  of  discharge  if  claim  therefor  is  filed 
within  1  year  from  discharge. 
i  I  am  glad  to  find  such  unanimous  sen- 
timent m  favor  of  this  legislation  because 
as  a  m.atter  of  patriotism,  equity,  and 
justice  It  should  become  law. 


Address  of  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt 


EXTEl.rlON  OF  KEZvlARK.-? 


cr 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

CT  cec«c:a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  K£PRK5EXTAT:V'S 

Tuesdai..  June  22.  1943 

Mr.  R.■^^!SFECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rk- 
op.D.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Paul  V.  McNut:  at  the  Memonal 
Se.-vioe  for  thc>e  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  who  have  lost  their 
Lves  m  the  semce  cf  their  country  dur- 
mc  the  pre>en:  w ar.  Sylvan  Theater,  May 
30.  1943: 

I:  :s  a  privtlece  t  preside  over  thi*  me<"t- 
'.:•!£  and  to  pay  a  well -deserved  Tribute  to 
thcise  ir.  the  Federal  serr-.ce  who  have  given 
•iheir  lives  for  their  country. 

On  the  program  wluch  you  aave  receivwl  i« 
a  p.vge  UjX-n  which  are  the  names  of  feUcw 
w.rker5  w.hc  hive  died  cr  are  missing.  That 
;s  a  Lit  which  will  grew,  for  we  are  engagevl 
i:t  a  ^lar  which  w.U  l)e  both  long  and  hard, 
and  costly  in  human  life. 

I  hcpc  :hs:  ycu  will  keep  that  list  and 
study  :;.  Thoiigh  you  may  know  perscnally 
'ev  cr  i-::r.e  cl  those  whc»e  names  appear 
ujx-r.  It  It  will  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
devotion  and  patr.otism  of  those  tiiih  whom 
ycu  served. 

I    wMUld    hate    you    note    especially    tliat 


neariv  half  tha 


1st   is  the  names  cf  those 


who  were  engaged  m  civUian  services.  It  Is 
The  fi.-st  such  list  that  I  have  seen,  and  I 
fcund  some  d. acuity  m  obiainmg  furt^.er 
roformaticn  about  the  actions  m  which  these 
men  lost  their  lives,  and  dee<ls  of  ralor  winch 
they  performed.  Tlieir  stories  remain  un- 
told. 

G. .  ernment  administrators  have  not  rec- 
cc:-.zed — as  piivate  industry  has  recog- 
nized— the  human  value  of  making  such 
records  kr.cw:;.  Fcr  the  sake  of  the  whcle 
Federal  service,  there  is  an  obligation  which 
should  be  met. 

I  think  it  is  imtxjrtant  that  these  human 
stories  be  told.  jU5t  as  1  think  it  is  important 
that  we  meet  here  today  to  pay  our  tribute  to 
these  dead.  For  despite  tiie  outcry  mhich 
clouds  the  public's  understanding  of  its  clTil 
service.  Fedcr?.:  employees  have  a  record  to 
be  prcud  cf  Both  m  the  total  and  in  the 
military  aje  group,  they  have  contributtd 
mere  than  the  national  average  to  the  mili- 
tary service  of  their  country 

More  than  250  000  F^ederaI  employees  are 
al.-eady  m  the  armed  services. 

And  with  the  application  of  deferment  pol- 
icies which  ..-e  more  rigorous  tnan  those  gen- 
erally app.ied  tti  or.vate  industry,  that  leac- 
ership  w.il  be  ma.ntamed 

On  this  Memorial  Etey  oi  1»43  when  .Amer- 
icans a.-e  fighting  m  the  skies  of  Europe,  m 
the  rcky  fastr.es.'^es  of  the  Aleutians,  in  the 
iunrles  t  f  New  Guinea  it  is  well  tc  rememt>er 
these  thiaes  It  is  well  to  «cjn  this  list  of 
dead  and  to  rrm.ember  that  the  public  serv- 
ice i~  ."i  calhr.i:  t.-.at  requ.re-  courage  and 
ideihfir.  in  c.\  .1  as  well  as  military  service. 
m  p<.jce  as  well  as  war 

Ar.2  if  I  mat  call  fcr  inspiration  upon 
m.gh'.y  \»crds  which  are  chiseled  Into  the 
ne.irby  memon&l  cf  Abrabam  Lincoln.  "FYom 
th.ese  hcncred  de«d  we  take  increased  de- 
votion ■■ 

It  IS  a  devotion  to  victory  In  this  "var. 

It  IS  a  devotion  to  buUding  after  thi*  war 
the  kind  of  peace  the  kind  of  public  service 
that  they  fought  for  here  and  on  the  Oeld  of 
battle. 
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Kat  Sprinf «  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HCN.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 

CI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Judtrc  Marvin  Jones,  who  v/as  chairman 
cf  the  Hot  Sprmss  so-called  Conference 
en  Food  and  Agriculture,  this  morning 
mnde  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  on  the  work  done 
at  that  conclave. 

The  truth  is  he  told  the  committee 
praclicaliy  nothing  of  the  real  work  that 
was  dene  at  the  Hot  Sprmgs  meeting. 
His  statement  to  the  Committee  on  Aeri- 
culture  was  representative  of  the  tactics 
he  pursued  all  through  the  conference  to 
shield  in  secrecy  its  activities. 

Ju.:t  as  Judge  Jones  took  great  pains 
to  give  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  the 
Impression  that  the  conference  was  al- 
most wholly  interested  in  food,  so  he  also 
tried  to  give  this  same  impression  to  the 
public  throughout  the  session  of  the  Food 
Conference. 

The  facts  are.  as  written  records  will 
show,  the  Hot  Springs  conference  con- 
sidered practically  every  phase  of  the 
entire  economy — all  production  and  con- 
Bimiption,  full  employment  and  cradle  to 
tlie  grave  security  for  all  the  people  of 
the  world,  a  reduction  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
to  c  common  level,  and  so  forth.  Fur- 
thermore, It  considered  setting  up  a 
world  bank  and  a  v/orld  new  deal  with 
such  devices  as  W.  P.  A.,  triple  A.  and 
so  forth. 

Aix)ve  all,  the  dominating  thought  of 
the  dolesates  collect.^d  together  at  Hot 
Springs  was  to  form  an  international 
body  to  which  it  would  give  functions 
and  powers  ro  great  as  to  constitute  what 
wov.Id  amount  to  an  authoritarian  sup)er- 
str/tc. 

It  was  noteworthy  to  observe  how 
Judge  Jones  shied  away  from  answering 
a  question  asked  by  one  of  the  committee 
members  relating  to  land  ownership.  He 
triid  to  give  the  impression  that  what- 
ever consideration  the  conference  gave 
to  this  question  was  of  a  general  nature 
and  in  no  way  important. 

The  fact  is  directly  to  the  contrary,  as 
th?  record  will  show.  Serious  considera- 
tion was  given  to  land  tenure,  and  this 
wa.s  done  under  the  direction  of  Ale:;y 
D.  KiUt:kov.  chairman  of  the  Russian 
delegation.  He  was  chairman  of  section 
2.  xfhich  was  given  the  following  agenda 
to  consider: 

Fxisti"f»  aprici'ltural  practice?. 

Sv.itable  farming  systems  and  prac- 
tices. 

Goverrjnent  and  group  activities  con- 
ce:nins: 

<a>   Credit  or  capital  developments. 

(b)  Cooperation  services. 

(c>  Land  tenure. 

(d)  Other  similar  activities  and  edu- 
cation. 

A'-.r-dinsr  to  pr-^ss  reports.  KrutikoVs 
ccmmiiiee  actually  recommended  com- 


munity fanning  as  they  now  have  in 
Russia. 

Why  did  not  Judge  Jones  tell  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  ihe  outstanding 
position  occupied  by  the  Russian  delet-.a- 
ticn  at  the  conference,  namely,  that 
Alexy  D.  Krutikov  was  second  vice  presi- 
dent out  of  four  vice  presideni.s  at  the 
conference;  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  of  the  steering?  commit- 
tee; also  chairman  of  section  2?  Fur- 
thermore, acccrdin?  to  press  repcrts, 
Krutikov  was  also  chairman  cf  the  drait- 
ina  committee. 

Finally,  according  to  a  press  release. 
Krutikov  was  accorded  the  high  honor  of 
making  the  motion  at  the  cicsing  ple- 
nary session  cf  the  conference  for  tlie 
adoption  of  it.s  recommendations. 

Judging  from  certain  records  cf  the 
Food  Conference  v/hich  I  have  in  my 
pos,session.  Jud?e  Jones  failed  uiierly  in 
telling  the  Committee  on  A<?riculture 
what  really  took  place  at  Hot  Springs. 

Estimated  amount  of  subsidies  for  selected 

fcasio  0/  lUjOrmation 


Subsidies  That  Are  Now  Being  Paid  hj 
the  Government  and  an  Explanation  of 
the  Plans  Used  in  Certain  Cases 


EXTE>:SION  CP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TZX.^ 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  19 i3 

Uv.  FATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  statement  showing 
the  estimatid  amouni  of  subsidies  for 
selected  Commodities  for  the  period  men- 
tioned, and  also  statements  prepared  by 
the  03ce  of  Prire  Administration  dis- 
closing how  the  diHercnt  plans  for  sub- 
sidies work  on  certain  items.  They  are 
self-explanatory. 

ccnnnoditics  for  calc7idar  1913,  estimated  on 
Cbfflined  June  1.  1S43 


fin  miUioDs  of  ilnl!ars| 


War  risk  insiirarcr _ War  sli![ipine  A'iministration 
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l.iiuiiiuioiiA  coal l>«feri>i"  Supiilies  Ci>rporatJi>n— War  Shipping  Administratiou... 
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A  '■"•'"'  ---     - f'omnioilit.v  Credit  Corfxirition— L>cfen.sc  Supplies  Cortxiration 

Ciii'fnn  nltrati- j  Dofeasc  Supplii's  Coriior^itutu 

Chr.Mar(hefsc.     [  Comn'.'>'liiy  Crptlit  Cortwrntmn  
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MilK,  liu;d ConiUiodity  Credit  Curptiralion 
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'  Total  of  th»<^'  it(  m«  is  ,f--«  ih.xn  jl(',i«i.i,t)«)0. 

Oliuv  of  i'ntr  Adull^.l^lralK:n.  InvLsion  nf  Hcsei^rdi,  June  1^,  1W3. 


Thi  Phemitjm  Price  Pl.\n  for  Copper,  Lsad.    | 
AND  Zinc 

By  using  a  subsidy  to  ob\T!n  high-cost  pro- 
duction of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  the  Govern- 
ment  has  been  able  to  make  sensational 
savings.  In  order  to. mine  high-cist  copper. 
producers  needed  a  return  of  17  Ci:r.s  a 
pound.  Most  copper,  however,  wa.5  produced 
very  comfortably  under  the  ceihng  of  12 
cents  a  pound.  Instead  of  niislng  tlie  celling 
for  all  ccpper  to  17  cents  a  pound,  the  Gov- 
ernment buys  the  hgli-c-;=t  prLdu-.-tion  at 
17  cents  a  pound  and  sells  It  to  the  us3rs  at 
th?  ceiling  price.  This  5-ccnt  premium  cost 
the  Government  SlO.COO.CCO  in  1942.  But  if. 
Instead,  the  celling  had  been  raised  to  17 
cen's  for  all  copper,  tlie  additional  cost  of 
copper  would  have  been  $2o0.G00  COO.  Since 
all  cf  the  5uppiy  was  to  be  U5ed  In  the  pro- 
c:uct!cn  cf  wnr  gccd.'^.  the  net  .^avmg  cf 
1270  000.000  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Gcvernraent. 

In  the  ca5e  cf  lead  th?  Gcverr.mrnt  spent 
t4.0CO,000  in  1942  In  order  to  fave  $72.CC0,CO0. 
In  zinc  it  spfnt  «11,OOO.CCO  in  order  to  save 
»65.000.0CO.  Thus  the  total  expend; tu.'-e  for 
copper.  lead,  and  zinc  of  $25  000.000  saved 
$417OCO.CO0,  a  return  of  abcut  $16.70  for 
every  dollar  spent. 

Tins  program  vrill  fce  expanded  In  1943  be- 
cause of  Increased  costs  In  the  minine:  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  because  poorer  ores  will 
have  to  be  worked,  and  in  special  case> 
prices  higher  than  those  established  iu  the    i 


original  prrmium  payment  plan  will  be  prid. 
Ti>,'  su"  -idy  for  the  ihree  metals  may  reach 
S73.OO0.CC0  tut,  If  the  ceilinf;  price  were  in- 
crease.1  instead  the  cost  of  the  three  metals 
would  rise  by  about  $930.0GO..:Cj.  Thus  liie 
net  saving  will  be  over  $SJ3.CC0.000. 

MrCH.\NICS  or  PREMIUM  PRICI  PLAN 

Tl."  premium  price  is  paid  on  tonnpcre  In 
exccs-^^;  (  f  f!i;  lias  fixed  by  a  joint  commttoe  cf 
War  PrxUi.uon  Beard  and  Office  of  Price 
Adminif/watiuii.  These  quotas  are  fixed  en 
a  montlily  basis  and  they  are  fixed  to  inclvde 
f.H  output  that  could  reasonably  be  pro- 
duced at  the  established  ceiling  of  12  cents 
a  pound  for  copper.  8 '4  cents  a  pound  for 
zinc,  and  (3'j  cents  a  pound  for  lead,  taking 
account  of  the  quality  of  the  ore.  past  prc- 
ducticn  records,  csts  of  production,  depth 
of  mines  vnd  other  relative  factors.  In  most 
cases  mines  which  had  1:0  production  dur- 
ing 1^41,  or  which  produced  less  than  2o0 
toi:3  durui!-5  that  year  have  b?ca  assigned 
zero  quotas.  For  output  in  excess  cf  the 
quota,  the  Metais  Reserve  Compar.y,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Ccr- 
poratl^^n.  pays  5  cents  a  pound  for  copper 
and  2'^  cents  a  pound  for  zinc  and  lead. 
These  amounts  are  expected  to  cover  the  ad- 
ditional costs  involved  in  developing  new 
mines  and  in  mining  ores  of  low-metal  con- 
ten*:,  costs  which  would  not  be  covered  at 
the  ceiling  prices.  In  some  case."*,  where  it  is 
necessary    to    mine    inordinately    low-grede. 
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high-cost     ores,     additional     payments     are 
made. 

To  obtain  premium  payments  the  mine 
operators  must  file  a  certified  affidavit  of 
prcduction  data  monthly.  These  affidavits 
are  filed  by  the  mining  operator  with  his 
smelter  who  in  turn  forw^ards  copies  to  the 
Metals  Reserve  Company.  Payments  are  then 
made  by  the  Metals  Reserve  Company  to  the 
smelters  for  all  mines  qualifying  for  the 
premiums.  The  smelters,  acting  as  agents 
for  the  Metals  Reserve  Company,  pay  the 
mining  operators. 


Compensatory  Adjustment  Plan  for  Exces- 
sive Transportation  Costs  of  Petroleum 
AND  Petroleum  Products 

By  payment  of  a  subsidy  amounting  to 
8100.000. boo  in  1943  and  by  averaging  cost  in- 
creases through  a  pooling  arrangement,  the 
Government  Is  saving  cast -coast  consumers  of 
petroleum  products  $290,000,000  this  year. 
About  45  percent  of  the  savings,  or  $130,000,- 
000.  accrues  directly  to  the  Government  on  its 
purchases  of  petroleum  products,  and  25  per- 
cent, or  $73,000,000.  is  saved  by  industry, 
which  in  turn  passe?  on  a  considerable  part 
to  the  Government  through  lower  costs  of  war 
goods.  The  remaining  30  percent,  or  $87,000,- 
000,  represents  a  direct  saving  to  consumers 
on  cost-of-living  Items. 

Beginning  In  the  summer  cf  1941.  the  in- 
creased use  of  tankers  for  international 
rather  than  coastwise  shipments,  as  well  as 
the  sinkings  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  ne- 
cessitated an  almost  complete  shift  from  the 
low-cost  tanker  method  of  transporting  oil  to 
hi^h-cost  railroad  tank  cars.  It  costs,  on  the 
average,  about  $1  20  more  to  bring  a  barrel  of 
petroleum — or  petroleum  products — from  the 
Texas  fields  to  the  east  coast  by  tank  car  than 
it  used  to  cost  by  tanker.  If  prices  had  been 
raised  to  the  full  extent  necessary  to  get  in 
these  high-cost  supplies,  it  would  have  meant 
an  increase  In  the  total  cost  of  east-coast 
petroleum  supplies  amounting  to  $606,000,000 
In    1943. 

Office  of  Price  Administration  first  attempt- 
ed to  solve  the  problem  of  this  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  costs  of  one  form  of  transporta- 
tion by  shifting  part  of  the  costs  to  petroleum 
still  coming  to  the  east  coast  by  normal  means 
of  transportation — chiefly  pipe  lines — and  to 
petroleum  produced  In  the  East.  This  was 
done  by  permitting  a  moderate  price  increase 
on  major  petroleum  products  consumed  on 
the  east  coast,  regardless  cf  their  point  of 
origin  or  the  method  of  transportation  used. 
The  additional  revenues  accruing  to  petro- 
leum sellers  were  earmarked  for  a  pool;  this 
pool  was  drawn  upon  to  pay  the  additional 
cost  of  tank-car  transportation. 

Total  claims  against  the  pool  will  amount 
to  $316,000,000  in  1943  Of  this  amount 
$216,000,000  will  be  met  by  pool  revenues. 
The  deficit  of  $100,000,000  will  be  paid  by  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  on  the  basis 
that  additional  costs  of  wartime  transpoita- 
tion  should  not  be  borne  entirely  by  east 
coast  consumers,  but  that  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  should  bear  a  share. 

It  is  expected  that  paj-ments  under  this 
subsidy  program  will  rapidly  decline  as  new 
pipe  lines  replace  the  high-ccst  tank  cars 
as  a  means  of  transporting   oil. 

In  addUicn,  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration IS  absorbing  a  part  of  the  current 
unusual  freight  and  insurance  rates  on  the 
small  amount  of  oil  that  is  still  moving  by 
tanker.     This  amounts  to  S45.000100  a  jear. 

MECHANICS  OF  TKF  PI  AN 

This  subsidy  is  paid  by  the  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation  to  east  coast  Importers  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  on  their 
purchases  originating  in  district  3,  and.  to  a 
lesser  extent,  in  district  2.  The  Importers 
file  a  claim  v.ith  Defense  Supplies  Corpora- 
tion fi  r  the  excess  of  their  actual  trans- 
port.1t ion  costs  over  the  pre-war  costs  of 
imperting  from  a  normal   source  of  supply. 


If  they  elect  to  do  so.  Importers  may  retain 
additional  revenues  which  they  have  received 
on  account  of  the  special  price  increases,  as  a 
verdict  against  their  claims. 


Subsidy  on  Inche.ased  Tiiansk)rtation  Costs 
for  Sugar 

By  subsidizing  unusual  wartime  transpor- 
tation costs  and  by  ruling  out  the  necessity 
cf  increasing  all  sugar  prices  sulDciently  to 
cover  the  added  costs  of  bringing  sugar  in 
by  the  most  circuitous  emergency  route,  the 
Government  has  kept  refined  sugar  prices 
from  advancing  by  as  much  as  79  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  at  wholesale.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  saving  of  a  cent  a  pound  at 
retail.  The  total  cost  of  the  subsidy  in  1943 
will  be  $43,500,000;  this  compares  with  a  po- 
tential price  Increast^  amounting  to  $103,000.- 
000,  of  which  $21,000,000  would  have  to  be 
paid  directly  by  the  Government  on  Its  own 
sucar  purchases.  Industrial  users  are  sav- 
ing ?30. 000.000.  and  consumers  as  a  whole 
are  saving  $52,000,000  directly  on  the  cost 
of  living. 

Tlie  need  for  this  subsidy  arises  from  the 
fact  that  wartime  transportation  disloca- 
tions made  It  necessary  to  import  sugar  from 
Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  not  only  at 
unusually  high-cost  shipping  rates  to  nor- 
mal port  of  entry,  but  elso  to  use  abnormal 
ports  of  entry  involving  much  higher  over- 
land transportation  costs  to  the  refining  cen- 
ters. For  instance,  much  of  the  sugar  des- 
tined for  Boston  now  is  shipped  by  water 
to  Florida,  where  it  is  transshipped  by  rail 
up  the  coast  at  a  cost  equivalent  to  79  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  of  refined  sugar  In  exce.ss 
of  normal  costs.  A  price  Increase  of  this 
amount  would  be  more  than  enough  to  meet 
the  additional  transportation  costs  of  75  per- 
cent of  all  sugar. 

This  subsidy  applies  to  unusual  transpor- 
tation costs  on  all  sugar,  whether  imported 
or  domestic.  All  shipments  of  sugar,  both 
beet  and  cane,  are  made  pursuant  to  War 
Production  Board  General  Preference  Order 
M-98;  because  of  this  order,  movements  of 
sugar  to  refineries  have  been  altered  from 
their  normal  course. 

MECHANICS    OF   THE    PLAN 

Tiie  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  sends 
checks  directly  to  refiners  to  cover  the  fal- 
lowing charges: 

1.  The  diflerence  between  the  ocean  freight 
rate  to  the  port  of  entry  and  the  rate  which 
existed  during  December  1941. 

2.  Any  Increased  rail  or  barge  freight  re- 
sulting from  a  dlversloii  of  shipping  from 
normal  routes. 

3.  Extra  handling  costs  at  transportation 
points. 

4.  Losses  resulting  ficm  a  reduction  in 
weight  by  reason  of  transshipment. 

In  cases  where  it  is  customary  for  the  sugar 
producer  to  pay  the  shipping  charges.  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  makes  reimbursement 
to  the  shipper  rather  than  to  the  purchasing 
refinery. 

Cheddar  Cheese 

A  subsidy  program  was  adopted  in  Ched- 
dar cheese  mantifacturlng  to  obtain  sufficient 
production  to  meet  unprecedented  military, 
lend-lease,  and  civilian  demand  without  rais- 
ing prices  to  consumers  above  the  October 
1942  level.  The  subsidy  technique  has  per- 
mitted the  holding  of  prices  in  accordance 
v.-ith  the  President's  hold-the-llne  order,  and 
in  addit.cn  has  meant  a  net  saving  to  the 
Nation.  For  every  $1  of  subsidy  expended, 
$1  40  IS  saved  in  retail  prices  to  consumers. 

This  saving  arises  from  the  fact  that  whole- 
salers' and  retailers'  mark-ups  are  on  a  per- 
centage basis  and  amount  together  to  40 
percent  of  costs;  thus  any  primary  price  in- 
crease results  in  a  40  percent  greater  retail 
price  increase.  For  1943  the  subsidy  will  cost 
approximately  $26,000,000.     With    the    Gov- 


ernment taking  60  percent  of  output  during 
the  first  5  months  of  1943  and  70  percent 
thereafter,  the  net  cost  to  the  Government  of 
the  subsidy  program  as  an  alternative  to  a 
price  increase  will  amount  to  only  $10,000,000. 
This  expenditure  will  save  consumers  $14,- 
000.000. 

In  the  fall  of  1942  it  became  evident  that 
milk  was  being  diverted  away  from  Cheddar 
cheese  production,  since  it  was  less  profitable 
for  farmers  to  sell  milk  to  Cheddar  cheese 
producers  than  to  sell  it  for  otlier  dairy  man- 
ufactures or  as  fluid  milk.  The  subsidy  pro- 
gram was  arranged  t(  enable  Cheddar  cheese 
producers  to  pay  higher  prices  to  farmers 
for  milk,  and  thus  to  maintain  the  high 
level  of  production  necessary  to  meet  war- 
time needs. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sub- 
sidy, which  went  into  effect  December  1.  1942, 
enables  cheese  processors  to  pay  farmers  for 
milk  on  the  basis  of  a  27  cents  per  pound 
pr;ce  for  No.  1  American  Cheddar  cheese,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  se!l  such  cheese  on  the 
basis  of  231^  cents  per  pound.  Producers 
receiving  the  subsidy  are  required  to  pass 
on  to  the  farmers  all  payments  received  by 
them  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
These  payments  are  In  addition  to  the  pay- 
ments farmers  would  otherwise  receive  for 
their  milk;  thus  the  continued  flow  of  milk 
In  Cheddar  cheese  production  Is  assured. 

mechanics  or  the  plan 

The  technique  of  the  subsidy  Is  essentially 
a  buy-sell  operation.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  buys  the  cheese  from  producers 
at  27  cents  per  pound  and  resells  to  them  at 
23 '4  cents  per  pound.  Claims  are  filed 
monthly  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion by  producers. 


Compensation  for  IwcaEAaiD  Raw  Matemal 
AND  Wage  Costs  row.  Canned  Vegetables 
1943  Pack 

The  wage  and  raw  material  subsidy  for 
canned  vegetables  will  absorb  both  recent 
wage  increases  permitted  by  War  Labor 
Board  and  the  Increases  In  vegetable  support 
prices  announced  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

If  the  increased  cost  to  canners  had  been 
passed  on  to  the  retaU  price,  consumers  would 
have  had  to  pay  43  percent  more  than  the 
primary  cost  increase.  This  Is  because  prices 
charged  by  canners.  wholesalers,  and  retailers 
are  based  on  percentage  mark-upw.  In  the 
aggregate  these  mark-ups  amount  to  43  per- 
cent of  canners'  costs.  Thus  every  dollar  of 
subsidy  prevents  a  retaU  price  Increase  of 
91.43,  and  the  total  subsidy  of  t25  million 
saves  consumers  nearly  $36  million. 

There  will  be  a  further  saving,  which  can- 
not at  this  time  be  estimated  exactly,  due  to 
the  fact  that  all  prices  will  not  have  to  be 
raised  sufficiently  to  compensate  marginal 
canners  for  their  Increased  wage  costs.  Only 
those  canners  who  are  making  a  less  than 
reasonable  profit  as  determined  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  industry 
will  be  eligible  for  the  wage  subsidy.  This 
compensation,  therefore,  will  make  it  possible 
for  marginal  producers  to  remain  in  the  in- 
dustry, even  though  the  dollars  and  cents 
celling  prices  on  canned  vegetables  remain 
at  the  approximate  level  of  the  1942  pacE. 

The  cost  of  producing  tomatoes,  peas,  beans, 
and  corn  ha?  increased  approximately  25  per- 
cent above  the  1942  level.  The  new  support 
prices  announced  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture compensate  the  growers  for  this  In- 
cre.se  and  make  possible  the  maintenance 
of  acreage.  The  growers  are  assured  that  this 
increase  In  prices  will  be  paid  to  them,  since 
no  canncr  will  be  able  to  sell  his  raw  vege- 
table pack  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
unless  he  can  show  that  he  has  paid  tlie 
higher  prices.  If  he  can  prove  this.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  will  purchase  his 
raw  vegctaiiles  at  19i3  season  average  pricco 
and  resell  them  to  him  at  1942  prices. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAJEIKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAssAcircrsnTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  22.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  m>  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall. Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Slates 
Army,  before  conference  of  Governors  at 
Columbus.  Ohio.  June  21.  1943: 

It  has  seemed  advisable  as  the  war  develops 
that  public  statements  by  the  Chlel  oX  Sia£C 
oi  the  Army  should  be  restricted  to  a  few 
epecal  occafi:ons.  A  conference  of  the  Gov- 
ernors, the  leaders  of  the  various  States,  Is 
such  an  occasion.  Furthermore,  this  Is  a 
most  critical  summer  both  for  us  and  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  have  passed 
through  the  period  of  military  adolescence, 
our  Initial  deployments  have  been  completed 
and  lines  of  communications  solidly  estab- 
hbhed.  Quantity  production  of  both  men 
and  materiel,  the  former  In  as  exact  a  pat- 
tern as  the  latter,  is  now  in  full  blast,  the 
enemy's  Initial  advantage  In  men  and  guns, 
and  In  ships  and  planes,  has  been  over- 
come. We  have  .seized  the  Initiative,  the 
most  vital  factor  la  war. 

The  past  2  years  of  preparation  have  been 
»  trying  period,  especially  the  prolonged 
strain  of  Germar  and  Japanese  successes 
during  which  we  struggled  to  meet  the  surge 
of  power  which  they  had  carefully  accumu- 
lated during  the  past  decade.  The  change 
In  the  attitude  of  the  public  essential  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  necessary  legislation  and 
appropriations  presented  many  complications. 
The  establishment  of  cur  Industries  on  a 
full  war  bJisls  had  its  multiplicity  of  troubles, 
and  the  building  of  tlie  full  war  military 
machine  entailed  a  stupendous  task  of  a  wide 
variety  of  problems,  invariably  arousing  pro- 
nounced individual  reactions  of  our  people. 

Today  we  staad  squarely  on  our  feet  In  all 
these  respects.  Initial  strategic  problems  In- 
volving hectic  application  of  piecemeal  tacti- 
cal actions — anathema  to  a  soldier— are 
things  of  the  past. 

Furthermore,  and  probably  most  impor- 
tant of  ail,  we  have  secured  a  basla  for  unity 
of  action  as  to  strategy,  operations,  shipping, 
materiel,  and  virtually  every  phase  of  this 
warfare.  In  a  manner  without  precedent  In 
history. 

The  pattern  for  victory  la  clear.  If  we  had 
•et  the  stiige  we  could  not  have  provided  a 
more  sharply  defined  picture  than  that  of- 
fered by  the  battle  of  Tunisia.  There  we 
had: 

A  perfect  example  of  coordinated  leader- 
ship for  Allied  action. 

An  assemblage  of  overwhelming  military 
power — air.  land,  and  sea. 

The  explosive  effect  of  the  skillful  applica- 
tion of  that  power. 

Incidentally,  the  psychological  by-products 
of  that  battle  are  proving  of  Immense  im- 
portance There  has  boin  a  rebirth  of  the 
French  Army  with  a  splendid  example  of 
courageous  and  a<?^essive  fighting  power. 
The  observincj  nr.tiuns  have  seen  selected 
German  troops  humbled  by  an  extension  and 
Improvement  of  the  tech.niquc  that  brought 
about  the  downfall  cf  Frnnce.  The  Allies 
have  gained  preat  conr.dence  In  etch  oih?r, 
and  In  the  Allied  fi-i;htl:T;  mm,  and  the  sctiles 
ha-.e  ST  lipped  that  tho^e  nations  who  have 
b.vn  maneuvering  merely  to  be  on  the  win- 


ning side  can  no  longer  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  no  victory  in  prospect  for 
Germany.  The  superman  has  had  his  day. 
The  democracies  have  called  his  bluff. 

Tunisia  gave  us  an  Invaluable  pattern  for 
the  future.  But  the  tasks  will  be  Increa.^- 
Ingly  dlScult,  usually  with  the  ^.-cat  hazard 
of  an  overwater  approach  and  a  h3avy  battle 
to  be  maintained  beyond  the  beaches  Tne 
way  will  be  far  from  easy,  the  losses  heavy, 
but  the  victory  certain. 

The  recent  battle  In  Attu  has  special  sig- 
nificance. There  we  encountered  probabiy 
the  most  difficult  of  fighting;  conditions.  An 
amphibious  operation  in  uncharted  waters 
over  a  stormy  sea.  deep  snow,  and  high  moun- 
tains, with  a  complete  Ebsence  of  roads  and 
trails;  an  enemy  dug  in  with  complete  cover 
and  communications,  and  our  own  troops 
transferred  througJi  necessity  directly  from 
the  pleasant  climate  of  California  to  a  battle 
with  the  elements  over  extremely  difficult  ter- 
rain, against  a  desperate  enemy.  It  wa?  a 
severe  test  of  the  American  soldier,  but  today 
ve  hold  Attu.  with  more  than  1,900  J;  p.'nese 
graves  as  a  memento  of  their  previous  occu- 
pation. More  than  3  Japs  were  killed  for 
each  American  soldier  lost. 

The  fighting  In  the  Tiopics  of  the  ?cuth 
and  southwest  Pacific  has  al.<;o  presented 
great  difficulties  of  climate  and  terrain.  It 
has  been  vicious  throughout  but  we  have 
been  successful  in  each  operation  since  the 
Initial  offensive  move  into  the  Solomoas. 

One  of  our  great  puzzles  is  how  the  Japa- 
nese can  stand  the  beatinf^  they  are  taking 
in  the  air — no  other  word  adequately  de- 
scriba.s  the  situation  in  this  respect.  Juci'T- 
irg  from  cur  own  reactions,  particularly  ihuse 
of  the  press,  when  we  have  a  moderateiv  heavy 
loss  in  planes.  It  is  hard  to  visualize  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  Japanese  crnimand  whrn  their 
ordinary  air  losses  run  from  30  percent  to 
7.S  percent,  with  very  moderate  lo.sses  en  the 
part  of  the  American  pilot.?.  In  the  recent 
air  battle  in  the  Solomons  we  destroyed  94 
out  of  120  planes  and  lost  but  6.  Further- 
more, the  Japanese  suffer  continuous  losses 
of  planes  on  the  ground.  We  find  the  usual 
average  Is  one  destroyed  on  the  ground  for 
every  one  lost  In  the  air,  and  in  addition 
probably  a  training  or  operational  los=  out- 
side of  combat  at  the  same  rate.  Evidently 
our  equipment  Is  excellent,  and  our  pilots, 
gunners,  bombardiers,  and  navigators  are 
superb. 

The  daylight  precision  bombing  out  of 
England  has  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  the 
air  operations  of  the  German  army.  The 
losses  Inflicted  on  German  fighter  pianes  dur- 
ing these  daylight  bombing  expeditions  had 
a  direct  and  Important  bearing  on  the  vict  jry 
In  Tunisia  and  a  similar  bearinc;  on  the  Ger- 
man air  power  on  the  Russian  front.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  Germans  must 
check  this  precision  bombing,  and  they  hiive 
assembled  their  best  pilots  In  large  num- 
bers In  an  endeavor  to  halt  these  sta;;;er- 
Ing  blows  at  vital  installations,  delivered 
wiLh  constantly  increasing  frequency  and 
m.ass. 

Measured  by  the  losses  In  planes  and  in- 
stallations suffered  by  the  enemy,  our  own 
losses  have  been  surprisinrl;*  smr.ll 

While  on  this  subject  I  think  it  proper  to 
express  a  word  of  caution  agani.'t  hasty  con- 
clusions or  impromptu  conceptions  regarding 
the  utilization  of  air  power  or  any  special 
weapon  In  the  conduct  of  this  wa--.  I  am 
crnvinced  more  and  more  each  d,  y  tl.at  cniy 
by  a  proper  combination  cf  v,ar-mak;ng 
means  can  we  achieve  victory  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  with  the  greatest  economy 
in  life.  Pantellerla  was  an  experiment,  for 
v.hich  there  appeared  to  be.  and'prcved  to  be. 
a  scund  logical  basis.  However,  the  s.tu.'^tirn 
there  was  unique  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Island,  the  quality  cf  the  garrison,  the  com- 
plete naval  control  of  th:  surround. rg 
waters,  and  the  proximity  of  Allied  au-:ields. 


Tlic  victory  of  Tuni.':la  was  favored  by  over- 
whelming air  power,  but  the  result  would 
have  been  a  stalemate  without  aggressive 
ground  and  naval  action. 

Your  adversary  may  be  hammered  to  his 
knees  by  bombing  but  he  will  recover  unless 
the  knoclicut  biow  is  delivered  by  the  ground 
army,  with  infantry  and  artillery  as  im- 
portant as  tanks  and  antlalrcrsift,  and  en- 
gineer and  signal  troops  vital  to  the  whole. 

The  encouraging  aspect  of  the  situation 
today  Is  thj  fact  that  we  have  the  men 
trained,  the  puns  and  tanks,  the  ships  and 
planes  in  constantly  increasing  numbers; 
that  the  Russian  forces  grow  steadily  more 
f.  rmid.ible  and  present  a  constant  and  ter- 
nuie  threat  to  the  bulk  of  the  German  Army; 
and  that  there  is  a  steady  improvement  in 
the  equipment  and  training  of  the  Chinese 
foices  to  sustain  them  In  their  fljced  deter- 
mination to  expel  the  Japs  from  China. 
There  can  be  but  one  result  unless  the  enemy 
succeeds  in  creating  internal  frictions  among 
th"  Allies,  divisions  of  cne  against  the  other 
and  mi.'^rppresentations  leading  to  public  loss 
of  confidence  In  our  war  effort. 

We  are  engaged  In  this  war  to  maintain 
tho  democratic  form  of  government.  We 
fiirht  to  destroy  dictatorships,  to  guarantee 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  Yet 
sometimes  I  am  discouraged  by  the  demo- 
cratic prcce  ses  in  a  great  and  critical  emer- 
gency like  that  of  tcday. 

For  example,  I  returned  from  Africa  2 
wce!'^  aj^o  to  find  the  most  atrocious,  if  not 
subvcisuc,  attack  being  directed  against  an 
organii-alion  of  the  Army,  one  of  the  finest 
we  have  ever  created.  I  refer  to  the  Women's 
Army  Aurniiary  Corps.  There  was  no  foun- 
dation f.:r  the  viciouj  slander,  though  It  was 
given  wide  publicity.  Seme  seem  to  be  In- 
tent on  the  suicide  of  our  own  war  effort,  not 
to  mention  the  defamation  of  as  tine  an 
organization  of  women  as  I  have  ever  seen 
assembled.  Such  a  procedure  to  me  appears 
inexcusable.  If  we  can't  be  decent  In  such 
matters  we  at  l2ast  should  not  be  naive 
enough  to  destroy  ou.-selves.  I  very  much 
hope  you  gentlemen  will  take  the  lead  In 
building  up  a  public  opinion  which  will  sup- 
press actions  of  Individuals  who  abuse  our 
liberties  by  propagating  such  outrages. 

There  Is  another  pha-e  of  the  present  situa- 
tion for  which  I  would  solicit  your  strong 
support,  and  that  Is  a  check  against  sudden 
waves  of  optimism  leading  the  public  to  feel 
that  we  have  made  our  great  effort  and  the 
end  Is  In  sight.  This  is  far  from  the  case. 
We  are  ju  t  setting  well  started.  The  great 
battles  he  ahead.  V/e  have  yet  to  be  proven 
In  th'-  a-ony  of  enduring  heavy  casualties, 
as  well  as  the  reverses  which  are  inevitable 
in  war.  What  we  need  new  Is  a  stoic  deter- 
mination to  do  evr'rything  In  our  power  to 
overwhelm  the  enemy,  cost  what  It  may  to 
retiuc"  him  to  a  supplicant  under  the  impact 
of  an-ued  and  determined  democracies. 

Tiie  failure  today  to  surge  forward  with 
every  ounce  of  power  and  effort  we  possess 
wcu'd  be  to  write  a  tragic  pa^e  for  history. 
T.:e  temptation  to  er..se  up  after  initial  and 
relative:;,-  m.ncr  successes  seems  difficult  to 
resist.  Tl:e  A.xis  nations  prooably  count  en 
tins  as  a  weak  clement  of  Allied  p.=ycho!cgy. 
Their  opinion  has  been  conte-ipivous  of  o°-r 
soft  way  of  living,  cf  cur  toughness,  and  cur 
military  stamina.  The  ra>..st  forbid'iing  pioa- 
pcct  with  v;hich  v.-e  c.en  now  confront  the 
enemy  is  the  ccntinuatlon  in  full  measure 
cf  nr.tlicdical,  ru'hicss  rrcpar.-.iicns  to  cver- 
v'helra  them  In  the  seme  manner  th.'.t  the 
Army  of  von  Arnim  was  climinatrd  in  Tunis-a. 
The  allies  have  uniffed  their  military  effort. 
We  must  all  do  the  same  at  heme. 
Two  thines  we  must  truard  against: 
There  must  be  no  divieicns  among  the 
allies. 

There  must  be  nc  Ict-up  In  our  picpara- 
tions. 
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National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1943 

Mr,     CUNNINGHAM.     I!r.     Spec^.kcr, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 
\\'K7.    M.^Nr•o^vER    Commission. 

N.\TiON".\L   YOVTH    AdMINISTR.ATICN 

June  ;■,  1913. 

Hon     P.fUL    CrNNlNCH.\M. 

Mrrnbcr  cf  Co7I(7'<■^-. 

•Vru-  licusc  Officr  Bui'd.ng, 

Wahinntcn.  D.  C. 

My  De-AR  Congres.sm-.an  :  Tlie  National 
Youth  Administration  protr.'.m  for  this  fiscal 
year  consists  of  (in  'he  war  prcductio.i 
training  progriim  and  (b)  the  student  work 
program.  In  Icwa  nil  cf  the  colleges  and  the 
majority  of  the  hieh  schools  arc  particip.it- 
ing  in  the  student  work  program.  In  the 
5  States  of  the  region  of  v.-hlch  Iowa  Is  a 
part.  National  Youth  Administri.tlon  is  cur- 
rently assisting  2.799  collejie  students  to  stay 
in  colleo;e  and  5,268  high-school  students  to 
continue  their  education.  A  monihiy  aver- 
age of  700  Iowa  high  school  students  and 
900  Iowa  college  and  graduate  students  are 
being  thus  assisted. 

During  the  fast  half  of  this  fiscal  year  In 
these  5  States.  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration has  given  war-production  traininji  to 
13.365  youth.  4.238  of  them  from  Iowa.  This 
program  provides  training  for  war  Industries, 
In  the  following  fields:  Marhmc*  shop,  air- 
craft mechanics  and  woodwork,  aircraft  and 
general  sheet  metal,  radio,  and  welding.  Na- 
tional Youth  Adm.nistiation  is  also  operat- 
ing a  number  of  agricultural  units  wherein 
high-school  students  and  other  youth  are 
trained  In  the  repair  and  operation  of  farm 
machinery. 

KatiCnal  Youth  Administration  shops  are 
producing  Items  for  many  local  ccsponscrs. 
However,  the  largest  part  of  t'.e  pri.ducticn 
woik  this  year  has  been  done  for  the  Ruck 
Island  Arscn.il.  Tlie  first  6  months  of  this 
fiscal  year  2.'J63.315  items  cf  value  in  the  war 
activiiy  have  been  produced  In  this  rcgicn 
we  have  prodvctd  mc-e  than  50.000  M-5 
chests  which  are  used  In  the  Army  tanks, 
108.726  gun  sHn?s,  ard  363.0J0  r.fle  cases. 

Tlie  estimated  value  of  thc-e  products 
which  have  iinv.e  dinctly  in  the  war  fff.irt  is 
over  $2.000.0 JO.  Th.s  figure  may  be  compared 
with  the  total  c-'st  of  all  National  Youth  Ad- 
mmistiation  in  tins  region  for  the  same  period 
of  time,  which  was.  $2,946,509. 

Tnp  fcllcwnif;  exccrjns  aie  from  a  letter 
received  recrntlv  fn-m  Beic  Grn  N.  F.  Ram- 
sey, of  the  United  States  Army,  Rock  Isiand 
Arscr.ali 

"AU  other  tra;rin=z  centers  have  bten  util- 
Izfd  in  recruinn?  our  machine  operator 
trainees.  The  fundamental  training  you  have 
teen  able  to  ^y:e  them  •  •  •  has  obvi- 
ated much  of  the  preliminary  training  we 
would  have  to  give  with  our  own  equipment 
and  personnel. 

"I  hope  tl-.e.t  the  arsenal  work  projects  and 
the  Clinton  Training  Centner  can  be  ccn- 
tinued" 

The  National  Youth  Adrainistratlcn  has 
during  the  past  several  years  rendered  a  dis- 
tinctive service  on  the  health  front  cf  Amer- 
ica. For  example,  since  the  inauguration  cf 
the  health  proeram  in  the  fiscal  year  1942, 
40.064  youth  have  been  given  thorough  phys- 
ical examinations  by  competent  physicians. 
Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  sampling  of  11,000 
youth  m  this  region  we:  ^  found  to  be  either 
tempciarlly   or   permanenily    unfit    fur    war 


work  before  receiving  remedial  treetment. 
Eleven  percent  were  physically  fit.  In  the  last 
6  moniiis  alone  in  cne  State  cf  the  region 
more  than  200  presumably  unemployable 
youth  cf  a  handicapped  classification  have 
been  rehabilitated  and  placed  Into  defense 
Industries. 

Tne  National  Youth  Administration, 
thrcu^-h  its  war-trainirs  program,  its  pro- 
duction work,  and  its  health-procram  ac- 
tivities, bus  been  a  signliicaiit  factor  m  lur- 
tlierinc  the  war  effcrt. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C   E   Lt-ND. 
Iicgicnal  Adviini'trafr. 
By  Theodore  P.  Eslick. 
RrQiOnal  Director  of  Opera'ACns. 


Hcuse  Shuts  Purse  on  Abuses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENN£YLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  22.  1943 

Mr,  GAVIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following   article  by  David 
Lawrence: 
House   Shuts   Purse   On   Aeuses— Uses   Old 

Power    To    Check    Pinitive    Re>x3Rms    of 

Radicals 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  power  of  the  purse  is  the  oldest  par- 
liamentary power  in  the  long  history  of  the 
peoples  struggle  for  self-gcvernment.  And 
the  i>ower  of  the  purse  is  just  now  being  exer- 
cised with  unmistakable  vigor  by  the  House 
as  a  check  against  misuse  and  abuse  of  power 
by  the  executive  agencies. 

When  our  forefathers  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  tmpo.scd  a  4-year  tenure  on  the 
Executive  and  they  gave  him,  through  the 
veto  power,  a  controlling  Judgment  over  the 
ficts  of  both  Hruscs  of  Congress  equal  to  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  one  House  and  Just 
cne  vote  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  other 
Hou.'e.  The  people  can  speak  at  the  polls 
on  Presi'Untial  policy  only  once  in  4  years. 
The  Canadian  aid  British  people  can  force 
an  election  at  any  time. 

This  means  that  the  American  legislature, 
unlike  the  British  Parliament,  does  not 
jjossess  an  overn-ght  check  against  arbitrary 
or  atitociatic  action  by  executive  agencies  of 
government — -a  fact  which  the  radicals  who 
have  been  patterning  their  administrative 
law  on  British  practice  by  means  of  Execu- 
tive regulations  have  overlooked. 

So  when  the  ri.dici.ls  In  Government  agen- 
cies Introdu'^e  foclal  reforms  and  punitive 
meai-ures,  tckinr;  as  their  cue  some  vaguely 
worc'ed  fhraijes  la  a  statute.  Congress  can  do 
nothing  about  It  except  to  exercise  the  power 
of  the  purse.  And  that's  what  Is  happening 
today. 

INTRIGUE  AG.\INST   BROWN 

Specifically,  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion started  out  to  be  an  innocent  looicing 
agency  to  help  ward  off  inflation  by  impcsing 
price  ceiling.-  on  various  commodities.  Leon 
Henderson,  who  is  a  member  of  the  original 
New  Deal  group  of  econcmisis.  picked  for  his 
staff  professors  and  lawyers  who  saw  eye  to 
eye  with  him  In  his  economic  philosophy — 
an  uncerstandable  and  logical  approach 
from  his  standpoint.  But  when  Mr.  Hender- 
son left  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
his  advisers  and  policy  makers  dldnt  go. 

Prentiss  Brown,  who  took  over,  was  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  putting  in  i^ew  person- 
nel.    He  was  vehemently  fought  en  this  by 


the  powerful  intrigue  of  the  radicals  who 
have  access  to  the  White  House,  where  In  Its 
outer  offices  sits  another  group  of  radical 
advisers  at  the  elbow  of  James  F.  Byrnes,  once 
Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  and  now 
V.'ar  Mobilization  Chief. 

For  weeks  the  press  was  filled  with  left- 
wing  criticism  about  the  wobbly  OfBre  of 
Price  Administration  and  how  Mr.  Brown 
wasn't  functioning  effectively.  Actually  he 
was  facing  an  internal  war — one  of  those 
things  Elmer  Davis  wishes  the  press  wouldn't 
report.  It  turns  out  that  Mr.  Brown  still  has 
the  advisers  who  believe  that  the  war  cr.n  bp 
used  to  achieve  reforms,  especially  the  control 
and  regulation  of  the  profit  system  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

BLOW   AT   BUSINESS    UNCOVEKED 

Within  the  last  week  a  special  House  com- 
mittee rnder  the  chairmanship  cf  Repre- 
sentative SMma,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  has 
uncovered  some  amazing  evidence  of  how 
the  so-called  policy  makers  In  OfBce  of  Price 
Administration  twist  tlie  phrases  of  law  Into 
regulations  that  strike  Into  the  very  heart 
of  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Harold  Allen  of  New  York,  counsel  for  the 
committee  and  one  of  the  ablest  managers 
of  a  congressional  investigation  who  has  ap- 
p>eared  on  the  horizon  in  some  time,  has 
revealed  through  the  flies  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  policy  makers  them- 
selves confidential  memoranda  and  policy 
programs,  which  clearly  show  that  the  Amer- 
ican businessman  not  only  must  face  excess 
profits  taxes  by  the  Treasury  under  law  but 
an  additional  system  of  profit  control — eva- 
sively termed  "price  control"  by  the  Office  cf 
Price  Administration  staff— which  actually 
regulates  profits  Irrespective  of  the  principle 
of  efficiency  In  production. 

Thus  If  a  company  finds  a  way  to  lower 
costs  per  unit  through  expansion  of  output. 
It  must  lower  Its  price  to  suit  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  Congress  has  never 
voted  that  policy,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  development  of  American  industrial 
production.  Large  companies  are  penalized 
on  the  profit  side  on  such  vague  basis  as  the 
need  for  controlling  inflation.  It  was 
brought  out,  too,  that  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration acts  even  when  no  price  rise  has 
occurred  or  Is  threatened  In  a  partlcu'ar  arti- 
cle, but  when  there  Is  a  sort  of  Inflationary 
tendency  in  the  air  in  other  ccmmcditics. 
The  Justification  given  is  admitted  to  be  to 
hppease  labor  grcups  and  prevent  demands 
lor  wage  increases. 

AEBITRART    BASK   SET   UP 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  officials 
on  tiie  stand  have  conceded  that  their  roll- 
back in  prices  or  their  frc^z.ng  of  prices  can 
mean  a  reduction  not  only  in  profl-.s  but  in 
ti.xes  due  the  Federal  Government.  Also 
they  concede  that  their  move*  sometimes  in- 
crease purchasing  power  and  widen  the  "!n- 
llationarv  gap."  Nowhere  has  Ccnfrress  ou- 
ihorized  1936  to  1939  as  the  base  years  for  de- 
termining profits  in  connection  W:th  price 
control  but  the  Office  of  Price  Admin istrntlon 
ra-Jicals  nevertheless  selected  that  base. 

What  remedy  Is  there  for  Congress  when 
"laws  "  are  made  In  star-chamber  se.sloris  by 
Office  of  Price  Administ.'-at  on  offic^ls?  To 
repeal  or  prohibit  su".h  regulations?  But  the 
President  has  the  veto  powe;  which  mea  is  he 
can  overrule  the  majoiity  of  toth  Reuses. 
something  that  cannot  happen  in  Canada 
or  Biitain,  where  the  people  have  a  closer 
check  on  their  executive  agencies. 

The  only  defens?  wtlch  the  pec  pie  have 
in  America  when  burefucrnts  rjecome  arbi- 
trary and  insist  on  writing  laws  that  never 
were  parsed  by  Congress — as  for  Instance  in 
the  matter  of  subsidies — is  to  deny  the  exec- 
utive agencies  furds  for  operations.  It's  a 
severe  form  of  redress  but  It's  the  only  one 
left  that  can  be  used  against  radicals  wfco  are 
using  war  for  social  reform  and  are  breaking 
down  business  and  Inductrlal  mora!?. 
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0.  W.  I.  and  tbe  MoticB  Pictwe  Indiistrf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS,  JR. 

or  CALxrouriA 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXNTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  June  22.  1943 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  California.  Mr. 
Soeaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Walter  Wanger.  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  president  cf  the  Motion 
Picture  Society  for  the  Americas.  Mr. 
Wanger  is  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
motion-picture  producers.  As  much  as 
any  one  man  he  has  attempted  to  ad- 
vance the  motion  picture  as  a  serious 
medium  of  expression,  notably  in  the 
case  of  Blockade,  Foreign  Correspondent, 
and  Eagle  Squadron. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  complete  article  by 
Mr.  Wanger.  which  appeared  in  the  Pub- 
lic Opinion  Quarterly  for  spring  of  1943, 
discusses  fully  the  set-up  of  the  O.  W.  I. 
as  It  refers  to  the  motion- picture  indus- 
try. Everyone  interested  in  this  question 
of  motion  pictures  contributing  to  the 
war  effort  should  read  this  article  by  Mr. 
Wanger.  After  discussing  the  present 
set-up  of  the  O.  W.  I..  Mr.  Wanger  makes 
some  recommendations,  naming  names 
and  making  concrete  suggestions.  The 
concluding  part  of  his  article  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Were  1  In  government  and  wished  to  ob- 
tain maximum  results.  In  war  morale  and 
home-front  stimulation,  here  In  the  Offlce  of 
War  Information  set-up  I  would  draft  for 
liaison,  planning,  and  full  responsibility  for 
execution : 

Over-all  director:  T.  Prank  Freeman,  pres- 
ident of  the  Association  of  Motion  Picture 
Producers,  Hollywood  chairman  of  the  War 
Activities  Committee  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Industry,  vice  president  In  charge  of  produc- 
tion. Paramount  Pictures.  Inc.  Mr.  Freeman 
has  viewed  pictures  from  the  public's  angle 
•Ince  he  opened  a  theater  In  a  vacant  room 
over  a  general  store  In  Greenville,  Ga.  He 
has  successfully  administered  all  three 
branches — exhibition,  distribution,  and,  now. 
production.  At  Paramount,  a  studio  which 
had  retired  several  executives,  Mr.  Freeman 
promptly  changed  the  ledger  from  red  to 
black — big  black.  In  Hollywood,  a  town  or- 
dinarily clannish.  Mr.  Freeman's  character 
and  ability  were  so  outstanding  that  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  produ'^ers'  associa- 
tion 2  years  after  he  arrived.  He  has  been 
reelected  three  times. 

Production  Ualson:  Edgar  J.  MannU.  of 
Metro-Gold w]m -Mayer.  The  raccrd  of  that 
organization  scarcely  needs  elaboration.  Mr. 
Mannix  is  one  of  the  Industry's  most  seasoned 
•xperts. 

Distribution  Ualson:  Spyros  Skouras.  presi- 
dent. Twentieth  Century  Fox.  Mr.  Skouras 
went  to  his  present  position  from  years  spent 
In  building  Fux  West  Coast  Theaters  (now 
National  Theaters,  Inc  )  to  one  of  the  most 
successful  exhibition  circuits  In  the  country. 

Exhibition  liaison:  Karl  Hoblltzel,  presi- 
dent. Interstate  Theaters.  Dallas,  Tex.  Mr. 
Hoblltxei's  name  Is  synonymoiis  throughout 
the  Industry  with  accurate  advance  appraisal 
of  exhibitor  and  public  reaction. 

Only  the  broadest  indication  of  policy 
would  be  necessary  to  these  men.  For  ex- 
ample, with  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek's  ar- 
rival in  tliis  country,  Mr.  Freeman,  t.pped  by 


the  State  Department,  might  have  told  Mr. 
Mannix,  "We  want  a  really  dramatic  shcrt 
subject,  centered  around  Mme.  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  thus-and-so  Is  the  picture's 
purpose."  Mr.  Mannix  would  know  Ju?t 
which  director  to  pull  off  his  regular  work 
for  that  picture.  The  director  and  Mr.  Man- 
nix would  agree  on  the  best  fitted  writer. 
Mr.  Skouras  would  prepare  all  distribution 
companies  to  clear  a  spot  for  the  picture. 
Mr.  Hoblitzel  would  "Bell"  it  to  exhibitors. 
Most  Important — the  picture  would  come  out 
right;  It  would  interest  and  thrill  theater 
goers. 

PLACX  or  Tax  motion  picrtntr  in  the  post-war 

WOELD 

Since  such  an  idylllcally  practical  set-up  as 
the  oflScials  and  advisory  board  here  put  for- 
ward seems  unlikely,  I  have  a  definite  recom- 
mendation to  present  to  current  Offlce  cf  War 
Information  contacts.  Before  doing  that. 
here  are  some  general  observations.  They 
may  be  of  use  In  the  thinking  of  anyone 
seriously  studying  motion  pictures  in  rela- 
tion to  the  world  today  and  tomorrow: 

1.  Despite  recurrent  criticism,  amont?  the 
Bupsr-intellectuals,  of  the  motion  pictute  be- 
cause it  "does  not  accurately  portray  Ameri- 
can life"  (someone  should  take  a  course  In 
drama) ,  the  first  move  of  every  dictator.  Mus- 
solini. Schickelgruber,  or  Tojo,  is  to  bar  Amer- 
ican motion  pictures.  If  those  totalitarian 
lords  of  all  utterance  thought  American  pic- 
tures accomplish  anything  but  good  in  "sell- 
ing" the  United  States,  they  would  be  ecger 
to  have  our  movies  shown.  Only  the  other 
night,  a  high-ranking  Journalist,  who  was 
in  Berlin  when  the  news  broke,  "Amerira  is 
In  the  war,"  told  me:  "Then  the  German 
morale  began  to  crack.  Germans  knew 
America  through  American  motion  pictures. 
The  youth,  the  vitality,  the  amazing  indus- 
trial productivity,  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
business,  the  let's-go-and-do-lt  of  America, 
have  all  been  vividly  Impressed  on  Europe — 
by  our  movies.  The  German  people  said  to 
themselves:  'Nobody  can  defeat  a  j)eople  like 
that."  ■• 

2.  Mcst  dangerous  of  all  theses  is  that  we 
should  present  to  the  world,  in  motion  pic- 
tures, only  what  the  consciously  high-oouled 
(and  middle-aged  or  elderly)  idealists  con- 
sider "the  better  side  of  life  in  the  United 
States."  In  the  first  place,  any  such  attempt 
would  devitalize  the  American  motion  pic- 
ture, and  destroy  Its  u.scfulness.  Our  pic- 
tures wou!d  no  longer  be  world  box-office. 
Moreover,  this  criticism  derives  from  a  super- 
man complex.  We  must  show  ourselves, 
argue  scnne,  clad  only  In  the  light  of  our 
virtues.  Shades  of  Hitler!  Reports  Indicate 
to  me  that  one  of  the  moet  impressive  proofs 
of  democracy  at  work,  to  the  European  mind. 
was  the  frank  picture.  Grapes  of  Wrath.  One 
commentator  put  it  this  way;  "Only  a  real 
democracy  can  produce  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
make  it  commercially  possible,  and  then  go 
on  and  get  something  done  about  the  condi- 
tions exposed." 

3.  Who  Is  going  to  run  the  world  cf  the 
future?  The  mlddle-agers,  who  did  little  to 
save  their  own  generation,  the  oldsters,  who 
thoroughly  wrecked  theirs,  or  the  young 
people?  And  to  whom  does  the  American 
movie  most  appeal?  The  young!  Better  let 
It  keep  the  vigor,  lack  of  stuffiness  and  sense 
of  gayety  and  life  that  now  Inform  the 
screen.  Otherwise,  the  most  vital  avenue  we 
have  through  which  to  talk  to  the  young  will 
be  avoided  by  them.  They  wonder  what 
right  we  have  to  preach. 

4.  I  must  repeat  this  again:  The  movie  is 
the  most  democratic  means  of  expression — 
unsubsidlzed.  existing  only  through  doing  its 
Job  effectively.  It  makes  mistakes,  but  it  re- 
sponds to  the  most  valid  automatic  correc- 
tive In  human  experience — the  reaction  of 
the  people.  And — freedom  of  the  screen  is 
every  whit  as  cogent  as  freedom  of  the  press. 

Here  Is  my  final  itiggestlon  to  the  Office  of 
War  Information  in  Its  relations  with  motion 


pictures.  Change,  for  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
sults you  want,  from  a  take-over  attitude  to 
one  of  cooperation.  You  will  find  in  your 
files,  from  motion  picture  leaders,  suggestions 
for  specific  pictures  far  more  powerful,  to- 
ward the  ends  of  victory  and  understanding, 
than  any  suggestions  that  have  come  to  Hol- 
lywood from  Washington.  We  really  do  know 
something  about  our  business.  We  wish  to 
make  an  even  larger  contribution  to  winning 
the  war  and  achieving  i-ocd  will  on  earth 
than  motion  pictures  already  have  made. 
The  industry  is  not  Jealous  of  prerogatives, 
nor  of  per.<ional  standing;  it  has  proved  its 
willingness  to  waive  profits  In  war-necessary 
film-making.  Give  the  industry  the  broad 
lines  of  policy  and  leave  the  committees 
within  the  industry  the  task  of  producing 
results. 

The  real  Issue  at  stake  Is  the  one  thing  of 
which  the  industry  is  Jealoys.  You  should 
shpre  that  concern — the  unimpaired  enter- 
tainment power  of  the  American  motion  pic- 
ture, which  constitutes  its  great  strength  and 
which  is  absolutely  Indispensable  if  the  me- 
dium is  to  be  of  round-the-world  value  after 
the  war. 


The  Problem  of  Rising  Prices  in  Wartime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TE.X.'.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  we  hold  prices 
down  and  this  can  be  done.  Our  indi- 
vidual welfare,  as  well  as  our  national 
welfare,  depends  on  a  strong  national 
program  of  economic  stabilization. 

Tlie  danger  of  a  serious  price  rise  is 
great  in  wartime.  The  war  has  created 
a  huge  supply  of  ".pendable  income  and 
at  the  same  time  has  reduced  the  supply 
of  goods  and  services  available  for  civil- 
ians. The  resulting  volume  of  excess 
purchasing  power  exerts  an  intense  up- 
ward pressure  on  prices,  as  buyers  bid 
against  each  other  for  scarce  goods,  sell- 
ers seek  higher  prices  and  profits,  and 
workers  seek  higher  wages.  As  this  pres- 
sure causes  price  rises  to  occur,  they  in 
turn  force  up  the  prices  of  other  goods, 
tend  to  push  up  wages  and  business  costs, 
and  can  set  in  motion  a  moimting  spiral 
of  price  and  wage  increases. 

If  prices  were  to  get  out  of  control — 
and  they  have  not — economic  disorgani- 
zation could  result  which  would  lengthen 
the  war,  cause  hardships  for  nearly  every 
one — now  or  later — and  make  difficult  the 
attainment  of  many  of  the  benefits  of 
the  peace  to  come. 

The  pressure  of  excess  purchasing 
power  must  be  met  in  two  ways: 

First.  It  must  be  reduced  by  diverting 
it  into  channels  other  than  the  purchase 
of  goods;  for  example,  higher  taxes,  buy- 
ing War  bonds,  savings,  life  Insurance, 
and  so  forth. 

Second.  It  must  be  met  directly — by 
Government  controls  on  prices  and  wages 
and  by  voluntary  civilian  action. 

In  other  words,  all  unnecessary  spend- 
ing mu?t  be  avoided  and  group  or  in- 
dividual pressures  for  higher  prices  and 
higher  wages  mus^  be  resisted. 
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Too  Many  Cooks;  Some  Poor 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  'I HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.^TIVES 


Tuesday.  Juvc 


1943 


National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

CF   NEW  .TERSEY 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jinic  22.  1943 

Mr.  E.ATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea\e  to  txti-nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  mc'iKie  the  following  press  release 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
CommercL-: 

Nfwark,  N"  J.  June  22 —The  New  Jer-ey 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  recommended 
here  today  that  the  defense  training  program 
now  bt'nc.  rameci  en  by  the  National  Youth 
Admin;r-'.r.it;cn  be  di.=coiitinued. 


Mr.  EDWiri  ARTHUR  KALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Reccrd.  I  include  the 
follov.ing  editorial  from  the  Norwich 
(N.  Y.'  Sun: 

TOO    T.JANV    cooks;     some    POOR 

An  excellent  Illustration  of  conllicting  p.u- 
thci-ty  anci  cNerkipping  jurisdiction  is  af- 
Jorcied  in  the  case  of  gasoline,  threatened 
scarcity  of  wiiich  is  creating  Natmn-wide  uu- 
ea.siness. 

Sccrctars-  of  the  Interior  Ilarolcl  L.  Ickes. 
Who  .'•pive.-  tl.e  Nation  m  the  diia!  capacity 
of  Petruleum  Administrator  and  Hard  Fuel 
Admini.-trator.  clearly  has  broad  pnweis  o\er 
the  di.stribuiion  of  gasoline  and  other  petro- 
leum prociU'^:?,  but  they  are  rationed  by  the 
Office  of  Pr:ce  .Administration. 

Ordinarily  this  newspaper  would  not  loolc 
witli  fa\or  tipjii  a  pr.iposal  to  mcrea.-e  and 
extend  the  autliority  uf  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intovicr  111  any  direction.  But  it  is  indeed 
moie  than  a  lifle  anomalous  that  the  (.-flflce 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  Na- 
tion's petn^leum  policy — one  of  the  most  im- 
portant both  on  the  military  and  the  home 
Jronus — has  little  or  no  authority  as  regards 
the  ratirninc  c;f  petroleum  products.  A  sim- 
ilar situation  e.xists  m  relation  to  foods.  In 
that  important  field  Chester  C.  Davis  pre- 
Bumably  is  the  boss  in  matters  both  of  pro- 
duction ar.d  distribution,  but.  as  in  petro- 
leum, raiionm..;  is  administered  entirely  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 

The  purpi.sc  cf  this  editorial  is  not  to  svic- 
gest  that  the  Oificc  of  Price  Administraticn 
has  served  us  usefulness  and  should  be  liq- 
uidated as  recently  propo.scd  and  Us  func- 
tion.i  be  ciistribuled  among  other  agencies, 
such,  for  example,  ns  the  Food  and  Petroleum 
Administrations.  It  is  rather  to  point  out 
that  too  many  co<;ks  are  likely  to  spoil  the 
broth  and  that  one  of  the  tasks  ccnfrontir.g 
the  recently  created  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion Is  to  see  to  it  first  that  there  are  not 
ton  many  c  ;oks  and  that  the  cooks  who  are 
on  the  Job  ^-hall  be  up  to  it  as  well. 


The  rec.iminend'^ticnAvas  based  upon  a  sur- 
vey cf  the  National  Youih  Administration 
training  prcgram  in  New  Jersey.  m?.de  by  the 
Slate  chambers  depanment  cf  govern- 
mental Uicarcii,  of  which  Aivin  A.  Burger  Is 
director. 

Originally  19  in  number,  th'''  National 
Youth  Adniiiiis-raLion  training  centers  la 
New  Jersey  hrivc  been  reduced  lo  five  because 
cf  dcci eases  in  enroilmenis.  Tl;e  five  erntrrs 
now  o;}era:ing  are  located  in  Jorsv^y  Cuy. 
Newark,  Trenton.  Camden,  and  Phillipsburg. 
Ihe  National  Youth  Administrat.cn  pio- 
gram.  provides  for  the  training  cf  ycung  men 
and  women,  between  16  and  24  vears  cf  age. 
in  ccurccs  designed  to  cquip  thpin  to  taKe 
positions  in  war  production  industries.  The 
ccur-es  include  m.-.chme  shop,  welding,  sheet 
metal  work,  and  industr.rl  sewing.  Trainees 
now  rccei\e  2.3  cents  an  hour,  or  a  m.iximum 
of  S40  for  a    lGO-h:ur  month. 

Conclusions  reached  by  the  su; voy  and  re- 
leased here  by  the  State  chamber  are  as  f.,!- 
k.ws: 

"1.  The  N.ili  jnal  Youth  Administration  d:- 
fense-training  program  ui  New  Jersey  is  a 
weak,  incffocijve.  arid  costly  duplication  of 
the  training  prccram.*  which  arc  much  more 
eMtensively  and  competently  carried  on  by 
New  Jer.-ey's  public  vccaticnal-school  systein 
and  by  tlie  Training  V.'ithin  Industry  Service 
of  the  War  M«npower  Ccmm.ssion. 

"2.  Most  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration training  centers  in  New  Jersey  have 
been  aro.rs;y  mismanaged,  v^ith  resulting 
wa.'tage  cf  manpower,  equipment,  materials", 
and  public  funds.  The  only  existing  National 
Youth  Ad.Tiinistraiion  training  center  which 
is  reported  to  be  giving  satisfactory  service  is 
that  located  in  Camden.  In  this  center,  how- 
ever, the  training  is  actually  supervised  by 
the  Camden  County  vocational-school  svs- 
tem.  although  financed  by  National  Yoiith 
Administration. 

'3.  Most  of  the  New  Jersey  National  Youth 
Administration  training  centers  have  been 
manned  largely  by  poorly  trained,  incompe- 
tent supervisory  and  teaching  personnel. 

■•4.  In  order  to  build  up  enrollments  In 
some  of  Its  training  centers,  the  National 
Youth  Administraticn  In  New  Jersey  has  en- 
gr.ged  in  widespread  proselyting  activities 
among  students  in  public  high  and  vocational 
schools. 

■5  Some  records  kept  by  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  such  as  those  deal- 
ing with  enrollment,  trainee  attendance,  and 
so  forth,  appear  in  many  instances  to  be 
incomplete  and  inaccurate. 

■"6.  Tlie  relationship  between  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  the  public  school 
systems  in  this  State  has  deteriorated,  thus 
creating  a  situation  which  is  harmful  to  the 
general  war  production  training  program. 

■7  New  Jerseys  war  industries  generally 
have  found  the  results  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  training  program  to  be  un- 
satislactory.  and  they  almost  unanimously 
favor  its  discontinuance." 

On  Tuesday,  last,  a  majority  of  the  Hoa-e 
Appropriations  Crmmittce  struck  from  a 
Fedc-al  Security  Agency  supply  bill  a  recom- 
mendation thr-t  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration be  given  540.800.000  to  carry  on  a 
"limited  program"  during  the  ft-scal  year 
starting  July  1.  Supporters  cf  the  Nation;^! 
Youth  Administration  program  are  now  at- 
tempting to  have  this  appropriation  rein- 
stated. 

Furtlicr  cb:-ervations  ccntair.ed  in  the 
State    chamber's    survey   fellow: 

"There  are  24  well-managed  public  voca- 
tional scl.ools  and  training  centers  in  New 
Jersey  which  are  giving  the  same  training 
courses  offered  by  the  five  National  Youth 
Administration  centers  operating  In  this 
State.  The  vocational  schools  are  adequately 
prepared  to  take  over  the  entire  National 
Youth  Administration  training  activity  in  the 


event  that  the  latter  Is  discontinued,  and  by 
virtue  of  superior  leaclung  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities, to  do  a  much  better  Job  01  fitting  tlie 
trainees  icr  war-industrj-  Jobs. 

•Our  .siuvey  di.sclosed  that  in  many  of  the 
Nat.on.ll  Yotith  Adminlstre-tion  training  cen- 
ters quant  It  los  of  tools,  machinery,  automc- 
iive  equipment,  and  other  materials  and  sup- 
plies liave  been  subjected  to  neplect  and  mis- 
U.SC.  Much  of  this  equipment  has  been  bioken 
and  kit  m  a  state  cf  disrepair.  Installations 
made  a*  great  expense  were  subsequently  torn 
down  or  abandoned  as  a  result  of  poor  plan- 
ning or  inept  management. 

"'Ihere  is  evidence  that  e,s.-ential  war  ma- 
tcrial.s  h.;ve  been  carelessly  cut  up,  pluced  in 
the  h.inds  of  inexperienced  operators,  ruined 
and  subsequently  dircarded  with  utter  dis- 
regard of  value.  Machinery,  in  many  in- 
stances, was  installed  in  buildings,  but  never 
placed  in  opcrntlon.  Trucks  and  ether  auto- 
motive equipment  provided  for  the  u.se  of 
National  Youth  Administration  personnel 
and  trainees  have  likewise  been  abu&ed  and 
neglected 

"The  majority  of  N  Uional  Youth  Admlnis- 
tration  supervisory  and  teaching  personnel 
lack  training  or  experience  in  teaching,  guid- 
ance, and  planning.  It  is  apparent  that  m.any 
positions  have  been  filled  on  some  basis 
other  than  that  of  general  competence  for 
teaching  work  This  condition  has  resulted 
in  a  low  standard  of  teaching  effectiveness  in 
general,  and  In  a  break-duwn  of  classroom 
discipline  in  many  cases. 

"It  has  been  found  that  In  an  endeavor  to 
build  up  and  maintain  enrollments  in  the 
various  training  centers,  the  National  Youth 
Administration  has  approached  many  regu- 
larly enrolled  public  school  students,  directly 
or  through  the  mails,  offering  not  only  free 
training  for  big  pay'  positions  in  industry, 
but  also  the  inducement  of  wages  while 
learning.  Complaints  have  been  registered 
by  school  superintendents  that  this  practice 
has  materially  affected  the  classroom  work 
of  many  public  school  students  and  has  re- 
sulted in  the  withdrawal  of  others  befor* 
gradtiaticn." 


Price  <A  Virginia  Lee  Cut  Green  Beans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  6TATKS 

Tuesday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24^,  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
J.  J.  Simon,  of  Thompson,  N.  Dak.,  re- 
lating to  the  price  of  Virginia  Lee  cut 
green  beans. 

Thcr«  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thompson.  N.  Dak  ,  Jiinr  6,  li43. 
Hon   V.'illiam  Lancek, 

L'^iiitd  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  February  1943.  I  purchased  som«» 
Virginia  Lee  cut  green  beans.  I  paid  $3  19 
for  a  24 -can  case — No.  2  cans.  Today  I  can 
purchase  them — same  year  crop — for  i2.5U. 
Who  got  my  80  cents'? 

I  cite  above  as  an  illustration  of  many 
such. 

Respectfully, 

J   J    St.mon. 
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The  Coniumer  and  White  Collar  Man 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  replying 
to  the  Kentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Homt.\Nj  who  called  attention  to  letters 
which  he  received  with  respect  to  the 
corn  shortage,  may  I  say  that  only  a  half 
hour  ago  I  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
r.nd  Currency,  who  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  urpe  the  granting 
of  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commodify  Credit  Corporation  bill,  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  corn  and  other  products  that 
I  feel  should  be  disposed  of  and  not  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
We  were  informed  that  the  Corporation 
has  served  notice  on  hoarders  of  corn,  as 
well  as  farmers  who  are  holding  their 
corn  for  higher  prices,  that  ii,  will  call 
the  loans  the  first  of  next  montii.  This 
action  was  intended  to  effect  the  release 
of  millions  of  bushels  of  corn  to  relieve 
the  existing  shortage.  My  real  interest 
and  what  I  urge  is  ihat  the  Corpora- 
tion should  not  continue  to  v/ithhold 
from  the  markets  tremendous  quanti- 
ties of  accumulated  surpluses  of  farm 
products  and  foodstufifs,  but  to  release 
any  products  whenever  their  scarcity  be- 
comes apparent  in  the  market.  Since 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
this  morning,  I  have  been  informed  by 
members  coming  from  the  corn  sections 
that  the  calling  of  the  loans  will  not 
place  the  corn  on  the  market  or  over- 
come the  shortage  bccau-e  the  farmers 
are  holoing  the  corn  and  v.ill  refuse  to 
sell  due  to  the  fact  they  are  obtaining 
from  $1.30  to  $1  40  in  th.e  black  mar- 
ket, such  diversion  fcr  hcg-feeding  pur- 
poses commanding  a  higher  price  than 
on  the  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  farmers  In  such  practice,  for  whom 
so  much  has  been  dona  by  our  Govern- 
ment, sliould  take  advantage  ol  condi- 
tions as  they  are  doiiit:  now.  I  feel  that 
with  hogs  and  cattle  bringing  such  ex- 
traordinarily high  prices  that  a  ceiling 
should  be  placed  on  livestock,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  hog  and  cattle 
raisers.  They  should  be  satisfied  v^ith 
receiving  prices  ranging  from  a  300-  to 
EOO-percent  increase  over  tiiat  whith  they 
obtained  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
permit  the  consumers  of  this  Nation,  and 
especially  the  21.000.000  white-collar 
workers  and  the  imorganized  small- 
wage  workers,  and  their  families,  to  be 
the  suffering  victims  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing cost  01  living.  They  cannot  be 
Ignored  any  longer  and  should  not  be  a 
prey  to  unscrupulous  speculators  and 
blRck-market  farmers  to  be  enriched  at 
the  expense  of  those  people  whose  wages 
and  salaries  have  not  been  increased 


and  who,  today,  are  obliged  to  pay  nearly 
100  percent  more  for  their  feed.  Com- 
pare the  present  living  costs  of  the  white- 
collar  worker  and  the  unorganized  small 
wase  worker  with  the  fare  of  the  farmer 
tcday.  In  that  conneclion,  I  wih  to 
direct  attention  to  a  speech  delivered  by 
our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Patman]  en  Saturday.  June  19.  ap- 
pearing in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
on  page  A3097.  in  v.-hich  he  gave  ficiures 
and  statistics  showing  that  .since  August 
1939.  the  increase  in  the  price  of  faira 
pi-cducls  to  the  consumer  approximates 
110  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
figures  show  that  since  1939.  the  in- 
creased cost  of  farm  equipment,  imple- 
ments, machinery,  clothing,  shoes,  boots, 
and  ether  farm  necessities  is  net  quite 
15  percent.  So  the  increased  co.~t  of 
living  to  the  consumer  v.orker  is  about 
8  times  f^reater  tlian  what  the  farmer 
is  obliged  to  pay  for  his  farm  needj. 


V/ar,  Peace,  and  Education 


Missouri  Senate  Wants  Action 


EXTE>7SION  CP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLCESE.l 

OF    MlSSOt"?.! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsda:/.  June  22.  1913 

Mr.  PLOEilER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exi^nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
or.D.  I  include  the  follov^•ins  Senate  Reso- 
lution 63: 

Een.i.te  Resolution  68 

Whereas  Senator  Harhy  S  Truman  nnd  the 
£e;  Die  invec-tratmg  ccmmif.te  cii  during 
h.st  week  conduct  an  invcctigaticn  concern- 
uig  the  alleged  w:v-:te,  t;r:'.ft.^  and  incompe- 
tence In  tho  constructs. n  of  the  Sunflower 
Ordnance    W.,rks    of    De    Soto,    K.uis  ;    and 

Whereas  wltneffcs  were  brcught  btt-re  .said 
ccrn.'nlttee  who  teJl!fi?d  that  153  truck!. ads 
cf  good  lumber  v.tre  burn.d  e,icii  day  whi.e 
said  plant  was  ur.d'-r  con-iiuctK  n:  tliat  tr;:8 
if  svd  Intended  for  the  construction  cf  the 
rc-f.s  of  buildings  was  covered  with  dirt;  thit 
a  great  aaauunt  of  electrical  equipment  was 
usclesily  wasted  by  bv-li.g  covered  wr.h  dirt; 
that  unskilled  wiikerg  w^re  uiued  union 
c.-.rda  whereby  they  were  p-id  fr.>ni  8100  to 
S150  per  v;cck:  that  cicd-s  cf  dnt  and  uthfr 
foreign  substances  were  mixed  with  the  con- 
crete so  that  much  cf  tlie  concrete 
work  had  to  bo  redone:  that  maiiv  men  were 
hired  to  work  only  on  Saturday  and  Sundays 
In  order  that  they  might  receive  prcmiu.ni  pay 
fcr  overtime  wcrk;  and  that  inefficiency.  mU- 
m.anagcment.  and  grift  was  prevalent  every- 
where: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Mu- 
soz:ri.  That  the  Federal  Government  cf  the 
United  Siate5.  through  the  Department  of 
Jtistice.  Is  hereby  respectfully  rcquerted  to 
ask  for  a  Federal  grand  jury  investigation 
to  determined  the  correctness  cf  said  accu- 
s.itions,  in  crder  that  these  v.-ho  are  respon- 
sible for  said  malicious  waite.  mismanrge- 
ment.  and  graft,  if  any.  may  receive  jujt 
punishment  for  said  violaticns  cf  law;  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Attorney  General  cf  the  United 
States,  one  copy  to  each  cf  Missouri's  United 
States  Senators,  and  one  copy  to  each  United 
States  Congressman  from  Missouri. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

KCN.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1943 

r,Ir.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext  'ncl  my  rcmarivs  in  the  Rec- 
CHD.  I  v^-ii^h  to  include  the  following  ad- 
d:c<.s  delivered  by  Dean  H.  H.  Schroeder 
of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer.=ity 
at  the  lilmois  State  Normal  University 
coniirencerrent  exercises  held  on  June 
14.  1943.  The  address  is  noteworthy  be- 
cau^-e  of  :t=;  content?,  and  also  because  it 
i.>  Dean  Schrcedcr's  farewell  address  to 
a  great  institution  he  has  served  so  well 
durin.c:  the  past  CO  years.  As  an  alum- 
nus of  the  univer.siiy,  the  oldes.  normal 
university  west  cf  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains. I  recommend  the  address  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

L:fe  Involves  a  constant  interplay  cf  con- 
flicting fcrtes.  The  Ule  cf  miua  is  an  un- 
ceasing struggle  to  secure  the  saiisfcci.icn  cf 
his  v.anLs,  the  ach:e\ement  of  h.s  purp-j.  es, 
th°  realization  of  his  aspirations  and  id;r.Is. 
Living  for  human  beings  is  mere  than  mr.k- 
ing  a  l.ving.  It  is  mcie  than  satisfying  our 
physical  wants,  .such  as  our  needs  fcr  feed, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  It  includes  the  en- 
joyment of  life  in  its  fulhiejs,  the  grr.tilic.-i- 
tion  of  cur  love  of  recognition,  cf  ccliieve- 
ment,  cf  security,  the  £ati.«fac!icn  cf  our  love 
cf  truth,  of  beauty,  cf  goodness.  This  tre- 
mendous life  urge  in  its  v.irirus  aspects  .s  the 
inevitable  source  of  conflict  and  strife.  fe,r 
human  beings  do  not  live  in  isclaticn.  a=  her- 
mits. Men  must  learn  to  live  tcgeth.cr. 
Primitive  man  fights  just  as  do  tl^e  liw^r 
animals.  Experience  te?ches  hiin  tire  ccstll- 
re5.=(  and  folly  of  internecine  strife,  for  bleed 
f?i'.d-,  weaken  his  own  clan  cr  tr.be.  mn'tli.g 
It  the  easy  p.ey  cf  a  rival  clan  cr  tri»;e. 
Thus  primitive  c-u.ns  nnd  law  orlginntc; 
government  Is  established  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  group.  And  so  with  the 
naticn  In  modern  tlme.^.  almln?^  through 
government  to  promote  the  gfi.eial  welfare 
Within  the  naticn. 

In  Its  early  brglnnlnt^s  civil  povornm.cnt 
was  essentially  the  apphcatlcn  cr  the  threat 
cf  the  application  of  phy?ical  fc'-ce  to  compel 
ccmpUr-nce  cf  individual  me.nheis  rf  t.".e 
whole  group  to  whnt  tire  ^;ovcrn.nj  j.ri.up  de- 
manded as  dtolra'./e  bciiavior.  rurtherrr.crc, 
all  civil  government,  even  in  its  mC5t  dcnro- 
cratic  form,  to  this  d.Ty  mu;t  provide,  on  last 
analysis,  actUDl  cr  Implied  applicr.ticn  of 
phy£lcal  force  to  bring  recalcitrant  Individ- 
uals Into  conformity  with  the  demands  of 
the  law. 

But  povernm'-nt  Is  not  the  only  means  of 
social  ccnirol:  it  is  not  the  cnly  agency  to 
help  to  make  it  pc^slble  for  all  member's  of 
the  group  to  satisiy  their  own  wants  without 
interfering  with  the  .^ame  desires  of  ethers. 
Public -opinion,  custom,  tradition  are  similar 
aids.  The  inevitable  tendency  is  In  the  di- 
rection toward  the  development  cf  Inner  pres- 
s-ire as  a  m.eans  uf  ccatrol  to  take  the  piac3 
of  cuter  pressure.  True  self-government  is 
b:ttt-r  than  any  form  cf  government  im.pcsed 
frcm  without.  The  education  cf  the  chi'd 
provides  the  basis  fcr  this  self-governm.ent 
as  a  more  etfeclive  meairs  of  control  than  that 
which  is  provided  by  courts  and  the  police 
power  of  civil  ^o-.ernmcnt.  Because  tome 
parents  In  rearing  their  children  wouid  keep 
in  mind   only   the  Utter  s  iuteresus,  utterly 
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Ignoring  the  interests  of  others,  and  because    I 
the  church  does  not  reach  all  the  children, 
Bccuty  linds   it  necessary  sooner  or  later  to 
n.<=suine   the   responsibility   for   educating    all 
the  children  of  the  state.     When  a  person's 
edur.u.on  has  enabled  him  to  make  a  living 
and  to  enjoy  his  leisure  in  a  whoie.^ome  man-    I 
ner  wiihcut  trespassma;  vip:;n  the  richts  of  his    | 
fellow  citizens,  policemen  and  night  watch-    i 
men  are  net  needed  to  protect  s.-ciety  against 
pcs.-ibl?  dcpredatioiis   cii   his   part.     On   the 
ether  hand,  where  education  has  failed  to  do    , 
Its    Wiirk.    cr    where    undesirable    conditions    j 
have  tindone  the  work  of  education  we  have    } 
the  problem  cf  crime  and  Its  treatment  on  our    i 
hand  -     This  truth  has  been  recognized  by  our    ' 
courf:;    for  example,    the   Supreme  Court  of    ' 
Tennessee  said  in  a  decision  rendered  in  1899: 
"VVe  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  legislature, 
under   the   constitutional   provision,   may   as 
well   establish  a  uniform   system  of  schools 
and  a  uniform  administration  of  them,  as  it 
may  establish  a  uniform  system  of  criminal 
laws   and   of  courts   to  execute   them.     The    , 
object   of  the   criminal   laws   is.   by  puni-^h-    ' 
mcnt.  to  deter  others  from  the  commission    | 
of    crimes,    and     thus    preserve    the    peace, 
nroral.^.  good  order,  and  well-being  of  society; 
and  the  object  of  the  public-school  system  is    ; 
to  prevent  crime,  by  educating  the  people,    i 
and  thus,  by  providine  and  securing  a  higher    | 
Btate  of  Intelligence  and  morals,  conserve  the 
peace,  pood  order,  and  well-being  of  society."    ; 

The  following  interesting  analj-sls  of  the 
connection    between    Government    and   edu- 
cation is  found  in  a  decision  of  the  Supreme    i 
Court  of  Louisiana  in  1915:  ; 

"Education  Is  one  of  the  functions  of 
government  and  the  public  ."chool  system  is 
a  department  of  the  Government.  Educa-  , 
tion  insures  domestic  tranquillity,  provides  i 
for  the  common  defense,  promotes  the  gen-  j 
eral  welfare,  and  it  secures  the  blessings  of  j 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  j 

If  government  is  to  "promote  the  general 
welfare,"  if  it  Is  to  "secure  the  blessings  of    | 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity"  it  must    I 
of  course  be  something  more  than  negative.    ; 
Its  function  must  be  that  of  protecting  the    ; 
Wi  ak    against   the   strong.     A   mere    "hands-    , 
off"  policy,  merely  permitting  a  "free-for-all" 
ccn'cs'    between    the    weak    and    the    strong 
reminds  one   too   much  of   Dickuns'   famous 
paraphrase   of    a   familiar   saw:   "Every   man    . 
for  himself  and  God   for  us  all.  as  the  ele-    ; 
phant    said    when    he    danced    among    the    | 
chicktns  '     Instead.    Kovcrnment    must    pro-    ! 
Vide  conditions  that  will  enable  wilUni.'.  hon- 
est, nnd  capable  men  to  make  a   li'.  ing  and 
to  live   worthy  human   live« 

Wh're,  on  the  other  hand.  condUion."  are 
permitted  to  come  about  In  which  !ar  e  num- 
bers of  v.iUmg.  honest,  capable  men  caiin^it 
make  a  living  or  can  only  barely  exi.st.  there 
is  always  the  danger  that  the  re.'-ulting  res- 
ti'cn'-s.s  may  end  In  revolt  or  revolution 
Several  centuries  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  Ari.^totle  called  attention  to  the 
truth  that  great  disparity  in  wealth  among 
men  who  yet  feel  that  they  are  equals  is  sure 
to  breed  di.ssension  and  revolution.  Cen- 
tur.e^  before  the  days  of  Aristotle  the  ancient 
Chinese  proverb  point(d  out  the  same  pro- 
found truth:  "When  the  rich  grow  loo  rich 
and  the  poor  too  poor  something  happens." 
And  that  is  just  as  true  of  nations  as  it  is  of 
Individual  men. 

The  pinmotion  of  the  general  welfare  in- 
clude'^ the  need  of  providing  for  defense  not 
merely  aaainst  dangers  from  within  but  as 
well  against  dangers  from  without  whether 
this  be  done  directly  through  the  State  de- 
partment and  the  diplomatic  service  or  In-  ' 
directly  through  education.  If  the  relations 
with  other  countries  are  such  as  to  engender 
friction  and  serious  differences  it  is  the  busi- 
nes.s  of  Government  to  guard  against  the 
dantrer  cf  a  breakdown,  for  once  that  occurs 
there  I,  usu.illv  no  recourse  but  to  the  stern 


arbitiament  of  war.  It  is  as  Napoleon  said: 
"For  the  maintenance  of  peace  nations 
should  avoid  the  pin-pricks  which  forerun 
cannon-shots."  In  the  same  way  it  is  the 
business  of  Government  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  internal  conditions  of  other  coun- 
tries— of  course,  without  meddling  or  with- 
out interfering  with  their  sovereignty — for 
those  conditions  may  become  a  menace  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  Is  most  espe- 
cially true  in  regard  to  those  economic  fac- 
tors that  lie  at  the  base  of  all  human  wel- 
fare. Where  whole  nations  find  it  impossible 
to  live  reasonably  comfortable  lives  the  re- 
sulting dissatisfaction  easily  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  demagogues  to  establish  dic- 
tatorships and  to  drag  their  people  into  wars 
of  conquest.  Other  nations,  thus  attacked, 
then  have  no  choice  left  them  but  to  defend 
themselves. 

And  that  is  where  we  are  today.  However 
much  we  revolt  at  the  horrors  of  war.  how- 
ever much  we  may  be  convinced  that  this 
war  could  have  been  averted  had  the  proper 
steps  been  taken  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  years  ago.  we  are  confronted  by  the 
hard,  simple,  undeniable  fact  that  we  now 
are  actually  at  war.  For  every  good,  loyal 
citizen  that  means  first  of  all  that  it  Is  his 
duty  to  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to  help 
bring  this  war  to  a  successful  issue.  And 
let  us  remember  that  when  we  civilians  do 
our  utmost  it  Is  little  Indeed  in  comparison 
to  the  deprivations  and  hardships  experienced 
by  the  men  at  Pearl  Harbor,  at  Bataan,  at 
Guadalcanal,  in  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

However  anxious  all  cf  us  are  that  we  win 
the  war  we  are  just  as  much  concerned  with 
the  hope  that  this  may  be  the  last  war. 
From  time  immemorial  man  has  been  enabled 
to  endure  the  horrors  of  war  largely  because 
of  the  hope  that  the  given  war  would  be  the 
last  one.  He  has  ever  hoped  for  the  day 
"when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation"  and  when  men  "shall  learn  war"  no 
more.  The  desire  for  a  universal  and  lasting 
peace  is  probably  stronger  today  than  ever 
before,  for  the  present  war  Involves  the  whole 
world  with  all  the  heartaches  and  suflering 
for  untold  millions  of  human  beings. 

In  spite  of  the  universal  desire  for  per- 
manent peace  there  Is  good  reason  to  fear 
that  the  time  for  such  a  consummation  of 
man's  fondest  wish  has  not  arrived.  Per- 
manent peace  implies  the  abolition  of  war 
and  the  abolition  of  war  Implies  the  over- 
coming or  the  controlling  of  the  causes  of 
w.ir  However  great  the  diversity  of  thefre 
causer;  they  can  all  be  subsumed  under  one 
head:  The  striving  of  human  beings  to  se- 
cure the  hatislaction  of  their  various  w.mts. 
usually.  In  the  great  International  wars  of 
modern  times,  their  baMc  economic  wants. 
The  selfish  Interests  of  nalion.s  ijr  perhaps 
more  truly  the  selfish  Interests  of  the  groups 
controlling  the  governments  of  such  nations 
ordinarily  moke  amicable  settlements  impos- 
sible. For  ages  wars  have  been  the  commonest 
ways  of  settling  International  difficulties. 
One  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  war  said  a 
generation  ago:  "An  analysis  of  the  history 
of  mankind  shows  that  from  the  year  1496 
B.  C.  to  the  year  1861  of  our  era — that  is.  in 
a  cycle  of  3.357  years  (there)  were  but  227 
years  of  peace  in  3.130  years  of  war.  In  other 
words,  there  were  13  years  of  war  for  every 
year  of  peace  "  It  is  no  wonder  that  .so  great 
a  statesman  as  Jefferson  said:  "I  hope  it  is 
practicable,  by  improving  the  minds  and 
morals  of  society,  to  lessen  the  disposition  to 
war;  but  of  its  abolition  I  despair." 

Perhaps  any  serious  student  of  the  history 
cf  wars  and  the  many  various  ways  of  at- 
tempting to  prevent  their  recurrence  is  like- 
wise inclined  to  be  skeptical  about  any  hope 
to  abolish  war.  The  most  primitive  way  of 
assuring  peace  for  the  future  is  that  of 
putting  the  defeated  enemy  into  slavery, 
ciushing  him,  reducing   him  to   Impotency. 


Unfortunatily,  the  history  of,  such  attempts 
demonstrates  their  ultimate  lutiUty  "P-.e 
crushed  enemy  somehow  refuses  Ut  remi  in 
crushed. 

Treaties  as  a  mean«  of  assvring  pence  for 
the  future  are  at  b?st  rather  unreliable,  even 
where  they  are  not  imp^ised  by  foic?  upon 
the  defeated.  They  are  probably  signed  v.itli 
certain  mental  reservations  even.  Wiiere  there 
is  no  conscious  intention  to  dtceive  as  was 
the  case  with  the  ancient  Lorrians  when 
forming  a  treaty  of  alliance  witli  the  Siculi, 
swearing  that  they  would  keep  the  faith  "as 
long  as  these  heads  are  upon  cur  shouldcis 
and  th :s  .soil  is  beneath  our  feet."  having  first 
taken  the  precaution  to  place  somo  heads  cf 
garlic  upon  their  shoulders  under  their  toras, 
and  to  put  some  earth  in  their  sandals, 
V.'he-e  a  treaty  is  signed  freely,  not  under 
duress,  both  sides  to  the  pact  probably  believe 
that  their  own  national  interests  will  be 
furthe :ed  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  con- 
dition.«  being  what  they  are.  But  conditions 
change  and  change  rapidly  and  in  unexpected 
ways,  .eo  that  no  signatory  to  a  treaty 
posse.'^ses  the  power  of  divination  with  ref- 
erence to  these  kaleidoscopic  changes.  And 
so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  in  the  history 
of  every  nation,  ancient  and  modern,  in- 
stances of  violations  of  such  agreements. 

Still  less  reliable  than  treaties  have  been 
the  attempts,  by  means  of  unilateral  agree- 
ments, to  secure  respect  on  the  part  of  other 
nations  for  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  Is- 
.suing  such  promulgation  and  by  this  means 
to  maintain  peace. 

What  about  international  law  as  a  means 
of  safeguarding  peace?  Unfortunately  the 
mandates  of  international  law  are  likely  to 
be  observed  by  powerful  nations,  in  times  cf 
peace  and  of  war.  only  when  it  suits  their 
wishes  to  do  so  Weaker  nations  find  it  nec- 
essary to  confrom  while  stronger  ones  do  so 
at  their  pleasure.  A  well-known  writer  on 
th?  subject.  MaJ.  Stewart  L.  Murray,  put  it 
this  way  a  generation  ago:  "There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  International  law.  What  is  wrongly 
called  by  that  name  is  nothing  but  interna- 
tional usage.  If  a  nation  is  sufBclently 
strong,  it  can  add  a  new  usage  at  any  mo- 
ment. It  cannot  be  stressed  too  much  that 
International  law  merely  protects  the  strong 
and  that  the  only  laws  recognized  by  the 
Great  Powers  a.=  binding  arc  those  of  might 
and  military  preparedne»»«  "  How  that  rr- 
m:nds  one  of  the  Incident  related  by  Thu- 
cydidcs  regarding  what  the  Athenians  raid 
during  the  Peloponne^lan  Wa^,  to  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Island  of  Melos.  a  Spartan 
colony  which  had  remained  neutral  during 
the  war:  "Well,  then  we  Athenians  will  u«? 
no  fine  word^;  we  will  not  go  out  of  our  way 
to  prove  at  length  that  we  have  a  right  to 
lule.  because  we  overthrew  tho  Persians;  cr 
That  we  attack  you  now  because  we  are  suf- 
ferin'i  any  injury  at  your  hards.  We  both 
alike  knew  that  into  the  discussion  of  hu- 
man aflfairs  the  question  of  jtistice  only  en- 
ters where  there  Is  equal  power  to  enforce  it, 
and  that  the  powerful  exact  what  they  can. 
and  the  weak  grant  what  they  mut  "  Hew 
up  to  date  that  sounds! 

Conslderaiicns  such  as  these  naturally  In- 
duced tribes  and  nations  to  form  leagues  and 
alliances,  for  when  the  weak  combined  they 
could  meet  the  strong  on  terms  of  equality. 
Such  were  the  different  leagues  in  ancient 
Greece  and  the  various  schemes  to  preserve 
the  peace  propounded  during  the  Middle 
Aqes  and  up  to  modern  times.  In  the  main 
tl;ese  schemes  aimed  at  perpetuating  the 
status  quo,  the  maintenance  of  established 
imperialisms,  instead  of  attempting  to  remove 
the  fundamental  catises  of  war. 

To  control  the  forces  making  for  war  there 
must  be  a  still  stronger  organization  of  force 
or  forces  making  for  peace:  Until  by  means 
of  education  the  whole  human  family  has 
been  brought  to  that  stage  of  development 
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vhere  all  are  willing  to  refrain  from  doing 
liijury  to  ethers — In  other  wcrdis.  until  we 
have  reached  the  millennluni.  the  only  way  to 
secure  such  control  Is  through  the  medium  of 
Civil  or  pohtlcal  government  In  some  form. 
Ju«i  as  crime  and  revolution  within  a  nattua 
must  be  met  by  physical  force  through  gov- 
eriunent,  so  provocative  acts  by  one  natjcn 
ar'aJnst  another  would  have  to  be  taken  care 
or  by  s;jme  form  of  International  control. 
Furthermore.  Just  as  the  government  of  any 
nat:on  must  try.  first  cf  all.  to  prevent  crime 
and  revolution  by  dealing  with  tlie  causes 
lying  back  of  them,  so  any  form  of  world 
crganization  would  have  to  try  first  of  all  to 
prevent  wars  by  dealing  with  the  causes  that 
are  Ukely  U)  lead  to  war.  It  Is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  the  phll'3sopher  Kant  said  In  1784: 
"The  greatest  problem  for  the  human  species 
la  the  establishment  of  a  universal  civil  so- 
ciety administered  on  the  basis  of  Justice." 

That  very  year  Jolah  Tucker,  the  dean  of 
Gloucester,  perhaps  the  foremcat  authority  In 
England  on  the  relations  of  the  American 
colonies  with  the  mother  country.  In  dlscuss- 
ins  the  possibility  of  the  unification  of  these 
colonies  under  one  governtxwnt.  aald: 

"As  to  the  future  grandeur  of  America, 
and  Its  being  a  rising  empire  under  one  head, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical  in  Its 
form,  it  is  one  of  the  Idlest  and  most  vision- 
ary notions  that  ever  was  conceived  even  by 
writers  of  romance.  The  mutual  antipathies 
and  clashing  Interests  of  the  Americans,  their 
differences  of  governments,  habitudes,  and 
manners,  indicate  that  they  will  have  no 
center  of  union  and  no  common  interest. 
They  never  can  be  united  Into  one  compact 
empire  under  any  species  of  government 
whatever;  a  disunited  people  till  the  end 
of  time,  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  each 
ether,  they  will  be  divided  and  subdivided  into 
little  commonwealths  or  principalities,  ac- 
cording to  natural  boundaries,  by  great  bays 
of  the  sea.  and  by  vast  rivers,  lakes,  and  ridges 
of  mountains." 

Yet  what  seemed  chimerical  to  the  dean 
of  Gloucester  became  a  reality  within  8  short 
years,  and  the  union  then  effected  has  lasted 
for  morti  than  a  centiiry  and  a  half  In  spite 
of  some  of  the  severest  stmlns  to  which  any 
goveriunent  could  be  subjected.  So  might 
It  not  t>e  possible  for  an  organization  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  to  come  about  In 
tlnje  In  some  fOrm.  In  spite  of  the  even 
greater  diversity  of  conflicting  interests  of  a 
great  multiplicity  of  naUcna  and  of  power- 
ful groups  unduly  influencing  the  govern- 
ments of  such  nations? 

Many  of  us  do  not  realize  to  what  extent 
governments  are  influenced  by  the  selfish  in- 
terests of  powerful  commercial  or  industrial 
organizations.  After  having  gone  through  an 
experience  of  terrible  disillusionment.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  said  In  his  famous  speech  at  St. 
Louts,  on  September  5.  1919: 

"Why  my  fellow  citizens,  is  there  any  man 
here  or  any  woman,  let  me  say  is  there  any 
chi:d  h-re.  who  does  not  know  that  the  seed 
of  wnr  in  the  modern  world  Is  Industrial  and 
commercial  rivalry?  The  real  reason  that  the 
war  ihit  we  h.ave  Just  finished  took  place  was 
th-^t  Germany  was  afraid  her  commercial  ri- 
vp.:s  were  goirg  to  get  the  better  of  her,  and 
the  rc>?.5^n  why  seme  ratlcns  went  into  the 
v.ar  n^alr-st  Germany  was  t!:at  they  thought 
Germany  would  get  the  commercial  advantage 
cf  th-m.  The  sred  of  the  Jealousy,  the  seed 
cf  the  d.ep-seated  hatred  was  hot.  successful 
ccmmercial  and  lndusu;al  rivalry." 

It  wtu'd  b?  a  miitake  to  assume  that 
li-.per;.'-.'.:st!c  attitudes  are  a  thing  cf  the  past. 
Th?  publisher  cf  three  ef  our  most  popular 
WfeJCiV  and  nicnthiy  publicatioits  hcs  Indi- 
catrd  that  the  twentieth  century  must  be 
the  American  c?ntury.  that  Amer.ca  must 
be  the  dynamic  leider  In  v.crld  trade,  that 
Amcr  ca  must  be  first  In  th:-  councils  of  war 
E-.rt  r.r^'  In  the  pM'cy  of  the  wcrl:!.  Similar 
«v.i;;...;cuts  have  been  expressed  by  the  presi- 


dent of  the  executive  board  of  the  National 
Manufacturers  .Vsociation  and  by  ethers.  It 
ought  not  to  surprise  us  to  learn  thai  wiihn 
a  week  after  the  recent  conference  betwt-in 
the  President  of  the  United  Siatss  and  the 
President  of  Mexico  a  prominent  labor  leader. 
Seflor  Alejandro  Carilio,  warned  the  Mexican 
Congress  in  these  words:  "There  is  proitund 
unoa.siness  In  all  Lafn-Amerlcan  countries 
about  the  threats  to  the  good-neighbor  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  imporu'lists  ' 
Over  in  Europe  Stalin  ha.s  intimated  that 
he  expects  to  hold  that  part  of  Polish  terri- 
tory which  was  part  of  Russia  before  Wo.  Id 
War  No  1.  Churchill  has  indicated  that  the 
principle  of  self-determinatlcn  anrcunred 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter  is  not  to  apply  in  the 
ca.se  of  India  and  Burma,  that  instead  thoy 
will  be  helped  to  obtain  free  and  equal 
partnership  in  the  Bnt.sh  Commonwealth. 
Colonel  McCormick  is  perhaps  more  eeneroiis 
when  he  suggests,  rather  facetiously,  that 
England  and  other  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  be  accorded  the  privilege  cf 
applying  for  statehood  in  our  countn-. 

Such  considerations  alone  would  indicate 
that  the  statesmen  who  are  to  draw  i:p  the 
terms  cf-peace  at  the  close  of  hostilities  will 
be  confronted  by  almost  insuperable  chflQcul- 
ties  in  the  attempt  to  provide  for  a  lasting 
peace.  For  a  peace  to  be  lasting,  for  a  peace 
to  be  durable,  it  must  be  endurable.  It  must 
be  a  peace  of  Justice,  a  peace  that  will  m.ike 
It  possible  for  the  people  of  all  nations  to 
live  on  the  level  of  decent  human  living  find 
according  to  their  own  ideas  and  wishes  so 
long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  same 
rights  of  others.  None  must  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  God's  stepchildren.  Wash- 
ington. In  writing  to  a  friend  in  Prance,  in 
September  1786,  put  this  thought  in  these 
words:  "My  first  wish  is  to  see  the  blessings 
of  peace  diffused  through  all  the  ccuntries. 
and  among  ail  ranks  in  every  country,  and 
tliat  we  should  consider  ourselves  as  the 
children  of  the  common  parent,  and  be  dis- 
posed to  acts  of  brotherly  kindness  toward 
one  another.  In  that  case,  all  restriction.^  of 
Uade  would  vanish.  We  should  exchange 
produce  with  other  countries,  to  our  recipro- 
cal advantage."  With  this  same  thought  In 
mind  Sumner  Welles,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  said  recently:  "So  long  as  any  one 
people  or  any  one  government  possesses  a 
monopoly  over  natural  resources  or  raw  ma- 
terials which  are  needed  by  all  peoples,  tht  re 
can  be  no  ba£.is  for  a  world  order  b.iscd  cu 
Justice  and  on  peace." 

The  bringing  about  cf  such  a  peace  will  be 
the  more  diflfcult  because  of  the  animosities 
and  hatreds  engendered  during  the  w.u. 
How  powerful  a  factor  such  emotional  atti- 
tudes may  become  is  well  Illustrated  by  an 
Incident  related  by  Sir  J.  Basil  Thompson, 
former  chief  of  the  British  intelligence  .-,?;>- 
ice.  who  guarded  the  statesmen  at  the  Ver- 
sailles peace  conference.  He  says  m  lis 
memoirs,  published  a  few  years  ago.  that 
when  Wilson  suggested  that  France  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Saar.  C:-  men- 
ceau  sprang  up  and  Jumped  at  Wil,cns 
throat,  shook  him,  called  him  •Bcche,  Boche," 
and  spat  In  his  face. 

H.itred  will  probably  be  an  even  mere  pow- 
erful factor  to  deal  with  alter  this  war  than 
it  was  after  World  War  No.  l  because  cf  tlie 
greater  and  more  widespread  suJenug  caused 
by  ruthless  persecution  and  crutl  opprcssun 
in  the  countries  that  have  been  overrun.  It 
is  a  rare  person  Indeed  who  has  atu'.ntd  the 
lofty  nobility  of  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
who  said  in  a  broadcast  last  Marci::  •'Ail  na- 
ticns.  great  and  small,  must  have  equal  co- 
portumty  of  development.  •  •  •  Then. 
too.  there  must  be  no  bitterness  In  the  re- 
constructed world.  No  matter  what  we  have 
undergone  and  suffered,  we  miist  try  to  for- 
give those  who  injuied  us  and  n  member  only 
the  lesson  gained  thereby. "  Most  cf  u:.  prob- 
ably find  it  difficult  under  present  c:rcum- 
staiices  to  live  up  to  the  eminently  sound  re- 


h'V.rus  injunction  to  "hate   the  sin  without 
li  .tUig  the  sinner  " 

It  teems  rather  more  probable  that  the  bit- 
terness engendered  by  the  war  will  induce 
the  v<ct;:rs  to  impnse  a  police  control  over 
the  vancjuished  that  will  hot  be  devoid  of  the 
element  ef  reverse.  A  control  of  seme  sort 
w.li  undoubtedly  be  necessary'  but  such  ccn- 
trcl  sh'iuld  be  motivated  by  the  spirit  cf 
Justice,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
one  prompted  by  revenge  or  even  the  desire 
for  w:eldini:  authority.  History  domonstra'.es 
the  futility  anj  mischief  of  the  latter.  Our 
own  "c,irpet-bag?er"  policing  cf  the  South 
af.er  the  War  Between  the  States  still  rankles 
in  the  memory  cf  Southerners  more  than 
do.?.^  the  memory  of  the  "lost  cause"  ltsc!f. 
To  humble  a  defeated  enemy  Is  sometimes 
neceLisary;  to  humilitate  him  always  a  griev- 
ous mistake.  Theie  can  be  no  amity  in  the 
family  of  nations  if  seme  are  to  be  branded 
as  na.iahs  Ptirthermore,  policing  alone  can 
n'^vi  r  hr*:is;  about  a  lasting  peace.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Wallace  said  very  truly  last  January: 
"I  am  sure  thut,  unless  continuous,  strenu- 
ous, and  united  efforts  are  made  to  attain 
economic  Justice,  It  will  be  Impossible  to 
prevrnt  m  litury  war  by  any  type  of  force  " 

When  one  gives  serious  thought  to  the  pro- 
found difllculties  standing  in  the  way  of  any 
attempt  to  get  all  nations  to  agree  on  a  world 
order  which  would  aim  to  secure  the  welfare 
of  all.  one  can  easily  see  why  bo  many  states- 
men have  assumed  that  nations  are  actuated 
only  by  purely  selfish  motives. 

One  would  like  to  believe  that  nations  are 
sometimes  moved  by  more  idealistic  consld- 
eraMons.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
ma.sses  of  our  people  subscribed  to  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  Woodrow  Wilson  In  his 
speech  of  May  17,  1915,  when  he  said:  "The 
interesting  and  inspiring  thing  about  Amer- 
ica is  that  she  asks  nothing  for  herself,  ex- 
cept what  she  has  a  rieht  to  ask  for  humanity 
Itself."  But  no  one  knew  better  than  Wood- 
row  Wilson  that  the  masses  of  our  people 
were  not  in  control  at  the  peace  conference 
after  World  War  No.  1.  The  masses  throuph- 
out  the  world  welcomed  Wilson's  14  points 
most  enthusiastically,  but  their  governments 
were  largely  controlled  by  powerful  selfish 
interests. 

Had  WiLson's  idealistic  program  been  car- 
ried out  it  is  hr-hly  probable  that  there 
would  be  no  war  today.  And  would  not  that 
have  been  to  the  real  benefit  and  advantage 
of  all  nation.^?  Was  it  a  mistake  for  Grant  at 
AppomattCT  to  allow  Lee'.s  defeated  men  to 
keep  their  horses  so  that  they  might  return 
to  their  homes  to  till  the  soil?  Was  It  a 
mistake  lor  Lincoln  to  make  it  his  chief 
concern  to  heal  the  wounds  made  by  the  v/ar? 
Was  It  a  mistake  for  us  to  return  the  indem- 
nity paid  UK  by  China  after  the  w?.r  following 
the  Boxer  Retx'lli,n  and  the  similar  action 
taken  tcwaid  her  at  the  er.d  of  the  great  war 
a  generation  ago?  Would  it  be  a  mis;akc  on 
the  part  or  any  nation  to  forego  a  number  of 
minor  interests  u  by  that  means  the  Interests 
of  all  peoples  could  be  furthered  and  the 
danger  of  a  recurience  of  war  be  averted  or 
at  lease  reduced' 

Perhaps  mankind  is  not  readv  to  accept 
the  doctrine  that  the  good  of  one  nation 
should  not  be  gamed  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  nation,  and  that  the  real,  ultiraiie  wel- 
fare for  any  nat.on  cannot  be  secured  With- 
out promoting  the  welfare  of  all  nations. 
Kuman  beinea  learn  th.-ou^^h  experience,  loo 
of  ion  only  through  their  own  bitter'  ex- 
perience. What  IS  learned  thus  is  orobabiy 
learned  best,  but  we  need  to  remember  what 
a  famous  French  essayist  said  to  the  effect 
that  the  wisdom  gained  through  experience 
is  like  a  com'o  which  we  come  to  pc;ssess  after 
we  are  baldheided. 

It  is  a  sign. Scant  thing  that  the  history 
of  ail  nations  shows  that  their  wars  come 
about  a  generation  apart.  Mens  memories 
of  the  hardships  and  suflerin?  cndu.c.;!  in  one 
war  teem  to  fade  avvay  and  when  they  are 
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thu?  weakened  they  no  longer  serve  as  effec- 
tive deterrents  to  keep  men  from  again  en- 
gaging In  war.  It  seems  then  that  humanity 
must  suffer  more  and  still  more  before  this 
most  important  lesson  will  be  effectively 
learned.  Horrible  and  revolting  as  It  sounds, 
It  is  probably  true  that  untold  millions  of 
men  and  women  throughout  the  world,  in  all 
nations,  will  have  to  experience  suffering  so 
acute  and  agonies  of  mind  so  excruciating  as 
to  be  almost  beyond  human  endurance  be- 
fore all  will  be  ready  to  make  concessions  in 
order  to  make  possible  a  lasting  peace  and 
thus  spare  future  generations  the  horrors  of 
war. 

Nations  are  too  much  like  headttrong  in- 
dividuals who  learn  only  through  bitter  ex- 
perience. It  is  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  says: 
"Good  is  better  known  in  contrast  with  evil; 
and  while  evil  results  come  about,  we  more 
ardently  desire  good  results;  as  sick  men 
best  know  what  a  blessing  health  is." 
Greater  good,  it  would  seem,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected until  there  has  been  even  more  and 
greater  evil.  Perhaps  when  mankind  has 
suffered  enough  mankind  will  finally  be  con- 
vinced that  Chiang-Kai-shek  was  right  when 
he  said:  "There  will  be  neither  peace,  nor 
hope,  nor  future  for  any  of  us  unless  we 
honestly  aim  at  political,  social,  and  economic 
Justice  for  all  peoples  of  the  world — great  and 
small." 

Whatever  the  settlement  of  difficulties  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  work  of  education 
must  go  on,  for  it  is  only  by  means  of  educa- 
tion that  those  spiritual  values  that  consti- 
tute the  essence  of  civilization  can  be  main- 
tained or  preserved  and  improved  upon  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  next  generation  and  the 
next.  In  the  very  forefront  of  these  values 
Is  the  great  truth  In  that  Immortal  document. 
the  Declaration  of  Independence:  "that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Let  every  human  being  learn  through  his 
education  that  what  rights  he  Justly  claims 
for  himself  he  must  be  willing  to  recognize 
as  belonging  equally  to  all  other  human 
beings:  that  every  real  right  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  duty  or  responsibility. 
the  obligation  to  respect  the  same  right  of 
every  other  human  being;  that  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
cannot  take  care  of  Itself  in  this  world  of 
conflict,  that  rights  must  be  fought  for  to  be 
maintained  and  that  therefore  it  is  the  duty 
of  everyone,  not  merely  to  refrain  from  In- 
terfering with  these  rights  of  others  but  the 
equal  duty  to  promote  them  on  behalf  of 
those  who  cannot  maintain  them  for  them- 
selves, the  weak  among  us  and  the  disin- 
herited throughout  the  world.  If  all  the 
people  of  all  nations  could  be  Imbued  by 
education  with  this  groat  fundamental  truth 
of  the  equality  cf  all  mankind  as  regards 
their  rights  the  problem  of  lasting  peace 
would  be  well  on  the  way  toward  solution. 

Unfortunately  there  is  to  be  found,  per- 
haps in  every  nation,  a  false  sense  of  their 
own  superiority  over  all  other  nations. 
Nearly  a  cen^un,'  ago  a  French  sociologist, 
Goblneau.  propounded  the  doctrine  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Aryan,  more  particularly 
the  Germanic  or  Teutonic  race.  Half  a  cen- 
tury later  Houston  S-uarl  Chambcrim.  an 
En;;lishman,  ulorified  this  sr.nie  idea.  Still 
later  an  Austrian  with  a  rather  limited  edu- 
cation, chafing  dunr.g  his  Imprisonment  after 
an  un--uccesElul  a' tempt  to  establish  a  new 
government  In  the  country  of  his  adoption 
and  obsessed  with  the  fanatical  idea  that  he 
was  to  be  the  savior  of  the  German  people, 
carried  this  same  misconception  to  the  absurd 
and  ridiculous  length  of  looking  upon  the 
Teutonic  race  as  the  master-race,  with  the 
disastrous  results  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar. 


Unfortunately  every  people  Is  Ukely  to  be 
convinced  of  its  own  jjecuUar  superiority  over 
others.  We  are  no  exception.  The  great 
majority  of  our  own  high  school  graduates 
and  even  college  graduates  are  imbued  with 
the  Idea  that  we  are  superior  to  all  other 
races  or  peoples.  One  of  our  best  known  and 
most  highly  respected  editors  commented  as 
follows  some  years  ago: 

"The  best  blood  of  the  earth  is   here — a 

variated    blood   of  strong.   Indomitable   men 

and  women  brought  here  by  visions  of  wider 

lives.     But  this  blood  will  remain  a  clean, 

Aryan  blood,  because  there  are  no  hordes  of 

I    Inferior  races  about  us  to  sweep  over  us  and 

debase  cur  stock.     We  are  segregated  by  two 

oceans  from  the  inferior  races,  and  by  that 

I    Instinctive  race   revulsion   to  cross-breeding 

j    that    marks   the   American    wherever   he    is 

I    found." 

j  What  the  world  needs  Is.  in  every  country, 
I  an  appreciative  understanding  of  all  other 
I  peoples  and  races  in  order  that  misunder- 
standings and  resulting  friction,  animosities 
and  hatreds  may  be  prevented  from  arising. 
Lincoln  truly  said:  "The  man  I  don't  like 
is  the  man  I  don't  understand."  This  is  Just 
as  true  of  nations  or  races  as  It  Is  of  Individ- 
ual men.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  other  nations  live  and 
ha\e  lived  will  enable  us  to  understand  them 
the  better.  A  marine  who  went  through 
some  of  the  worst  fighting  in  the  southwest 
Pacific  and  who  helped  bury  some  cf  his 
best  friends  said  in  a  letter  recently:  "Maybe 
I'm  Just  not  much  of  man.  but  I  feel  no 
personal  grudge  against  the  Japs.  I  like  to 
think  that  we  are  combating  an  idea.  I 
would  feel  no  higher  than  the  animal  we 
must  become  in  combat  if  I  were  fighting  in- 
dividuals." He  speaks  of  the  need  of  bring- 
ing the  Japanese  up  to  our  level  and  adds; 
"In  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  that  is  going 
to  be  difficult.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
them  they  don't  seem  to  be  exactly  human. 
Of  course,  when  I  observed  them  I  looked  and 
acted  like  an  animal  myself.  They  might 
be  different  under  different  conditions." 
How  that  last  sentence  of  this  marine  re- 
minds one  of  a  remark  attributed  to  John 
Wesley  upon  seeing  a  criminal  being  taken 
to  a  public  execution:  "There,  but  lor  the 
grace  of  God.  go  I." 

In  thinking  of  education  as  a  means  to- 
ward international  reconciliation  and  of 
promoting  good  will  it  is  apparent  that  the 
education  of  children  and  of  young  people 
today  will  exert  little,  If  any,  Influence  on  the 
outcome  of  the  present  struggle,  whatever  its 
Influence  In  such  matters  a  generation  hence. 
On  the  other  hand  the  present  conflict  will 
profoundly  affect  education  In  the  imme- 
diate future.  In  ways  that  cannot  well  be 
ignored  by  the  school,  the  home,  or  the 
church.  There  Is  bound  to  be  an  under- 
mining of  religious  and  moral  standards. 
Just  now  too  many  people  are  overop'.imis- 
tic  because  the  war  Is  undoubtedly  provid- 
ing a  helpful  stimulus  to  religion. 

They  forget  the  aftermath  that  always  fol- 
lows viar.  After  World  War  No.  1  Dr.  Arthur 
T.  Guttery.  speaking  of  conditions  in  Eng- 
land, said:  "The  nation  has  swung  from  self- 
control  into  wild  exces<:es  cf  rclf-indulience. 
We  have  mortgaged  cur  resources  and  live 
upon  our  cnpital.  with  no  thought  cf  the 
morrows.  We  endured  rcr.nt  rations  under 
military  necessity,  but  with  relaxaticn  we 
crave  luxuries  cf  which  we  had  little  experi- 
ence in  pre-war  days.  Prudence  and  thrift 
are  cut  of  fashion;  extravagance  and  waste 
know  no  bounds.  Churches  decline  in  mem- 
bership, Sunday  .'chcols  decrease  year  by  year, 
and  if  we  except  great  preachers  with  per- 
sonal magnet:?m.  cur  congregations  are  small. 
They  who  were  driven  to  worship  in  days  of 
fear  desert  the  altar  now  that  safety  permits 
sensual  indulgence." 

Recently  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
a  broadcast  to  the  British  Nation  mentioned 


similar  phenomena  already  in  evidence  al- 
though the  war  is  by  no  means  over.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  to  the  startling  Increase 
of  Juvenile  crime  in  our  own  country  during 
the  past  year,  some  sex  offenses  having  in- 
creased more  than  100  percent  in  a  single  year. 

Such  and  otlier  grave  and  serious  problems 
are  sure  to  confront  us  in  ever-increasing 
number  and  magnitude  in  the  coming  days 
and  weeks  and  years.  The  burdens  of  war 
are  sure  to  become  even  more  onerous,  the 
suspense  greater,  the  trials  more  distressing, 
suffering  more  acute  and  reaching  greater 
numtiers  of  people.  Throughout  It  all  there 
will  be  only  one  thing  for  us  to  do — to  bear 
up  and  carry  on  until  it  is  all  over. 

And  if  when  it  is  all  over  it  should  be  found 
that  f;ealn  mistakes  shall  have  been  made  in 
permitting  conditions  to  remain  or  to  arise 
that  will  throw  the  whole  world  into  still 
another  holccaust  of  war  a  generation  hence, 
man  will  still  continue  to  hope  for  a  future 
better  than  the  past  and  better  than  the  pres- 
ent. He  will  still  cling  to  the  faith  that  this 
is  a  world  of  Jusice,  that  there  is  in  this  world 
a  "Power  not  ourselves  which  makes  for 
righteousness,"  a  Power  which  works  Itself  out 
in  us  and  through  us  by  means  of  the  Ideals 
engendered  in  our  nature.  Man  will  ever 
entertain  the  dream  and  the  hope  that  some 
day  men  will  "beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks." 
He  will  continue  to  hope  against  hope  and  in 
spite  of  all  disappointment  that  sometime  the 
day  will  arrive  that  is  pictured  in  Tennyson's 
vision :  "When  the  wardrums  throbb'd  no 
longer  and  the  l»ttle  flags  were  furled  in  the 
Parliament  of  rations,  the  Federation  of  the 
World." 

To  make  this  possible  it  will  first  of  all  be 
necessary  fcr  the  statesmen  and  the  people  ol 
Edl  nations  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  pro- 
mulgated by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
church  heads  of  England  In  Decemt)er  1940. 
namely,  that  the  "resources  of  the  earth 
should  be  used  as  God's  gift  to  the  human 
race  "  It  will  be  possible  only  when  we  are 
ready  to  render  more  than  mere  Up  service 
to  the  ideal  of  the  "universal  brotherhood  of 
man." 

Tlius  and  only  thus  can  there  ever  be  real- 
ized the  dream  of  the  dreamer,  the  vision  of 
the  seer,  the  hope  of  the  statesman;  yes,  the 
fondest  wish  ol  every  human  being  who  has 
ever  given  serious  thought  to  the  enormity  of 

the  horrors  of  war. 

• 

"It's  coming  yet.  for  a'that. 
That  man  to  man.  the  world  o'er 
Shall  brothers  be,  for  a'  that." 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Comm«xe  for 
Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wediiesdaij.  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dre.^s  dealing  v.-ith  the  bill  providing  for 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Small  Business,  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  V/isconsin  IMr.  Wiley]  on  the 
Congressional  Record  of  the  Air  pro- 
gram over  station  WHN,  New  York  City. 
Tuesday,  June  22,  1943. 
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There  beinp  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tbere  Is  pending  on  th«  Senate  Calendar 
8.  683.  This  bill  provides  for  an  Assistant 
Becreiary  of  Commerce  for  Small  Business. 
The  bill  has  been  reported  unanimously 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
Senate. 

It  has  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Ccmmerre.  Jesse  Jones,  and  has  the  approval 
of  businca^men  generally. 

The  bin  calls  for  no  appropriations.  It 
would  create  no  additional  bureau.  It  would 
net  add  materially  to  the  overhead  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

How  then,  you  may  ask.  will  the  Assistant 
Secreury  of  Commerce  for  Small  Business 
look  after  his  Job? 

We  have  often  heard  It  said  that  behind 
every  great  accomplishment  is  the  lengthen- 
ing shadow  of  a  great  man.  Behind  every 
great  human  effort  there  la  the  energy,  vi- 
tality, and  vision  of  a  man  or  a  group  of 
men.  All  history  repeatedly  Illustrates  this 
truth. 

Small  business  does  not  want  a  bureau  In 
Washington  which  would  Increase  bureauc- 
racy. It  does  not  want  an  organization  with 
tentacles  reaching  out  Into  Its  communities 
and  Into  Us  businesses.  What  it  wants  is  an 
articulate  voice  here,  someone  who  under- 
stands its  language  and  who  recognizes  the 
Importance  of  small  business  in  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  life  of  the  Nation,  some- 
one who  can  head  a  great  cooperative  effort, 
utilizing  the  small  businessman  In  his  com- 
munity, so  that  small  business  will  be  prcs- 
perous  and  the  community's  economy 
healthy. 

What,  then.  It  may  be  asked,  could  an  As- 
•Istant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Small 
Business  accomplish?  He  could  be  the  liai- 
son man  In  Government,  representing  the 
small  businessman.  He  could  preach  co- 
operation between  small  business  and  big 
business.  He  could  reach  out  Into  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  the  Nation  and  utilize 
groups  of  small  businessmen  to  the  end  that 
there  may  be  cooperation  and  building  for 
the  Nation.  There  are  Innumerable  cham- 
ber of  commerce  groups  and  civic  association 
groups.  There  Is  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  which  is  now  studying  this 
problem.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  cooperate  with  the  C.  E.  D, 
known  as  the  Committee  ^or  Economic  De- 
velopment. 

When  the  war  Is  over,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Small  Business  could 
have  throughout  the  Nation  a  working  or- 
ganization of  small  businessmen  who  are 
not  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Government,  but 
who  are  Interested  In  maintaining  the  vital- 
ity and  the  character  of  their  own  little 
business  concerns. 

These  men  realize  the  tremendous  Job 
which  will  have  to  bs  done  In  getting  the 
millions  who  are  now  engaged  In  the  war 
service  or  in  war  production  back  into  in- 
dustry and  the  economic  life  of  the  NaMon 
on  a  peacetime  basis.  All  the  men  and 
women  thus  employed  and  all  those  in  the 
armed  services  must  be  transferred  to  civil- 
ian production  work  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  war  is  won.  On  this  front  small 
business  and  b!g  business  will  be  collabo- 
rating with  lubor.  Through  collaboration 
private  enterprise  will  again  demonstrate  its 
vitality,  as  it  has  In  th.s  war  enterprise. 

The  point  is  that  we  want  for  small  busi- 
ness, someone,  here  in  Wa8hini»ton,  who  rec- 
ognizes the  impcriance  of  small  business  to 
the  economic  aud  political  life  of  the  Nation. 
We  want  someone  who  will  net  simply  talk. 
but  who  will  see  to  it  that  small  business 
obtains  recrgnlticn.  Reccsnition  mean*  a 
place   In   the  eco  .oml:  sun  of  America. 

T^e  Ajwistant  Sec  et.nry  cf  Commerce  for 
Bmall   Business  would  begin   now   to  thick   I 


this  problem  through  as  to  how  each  com- 
pany and  each  little  business  interest  in 
every  little  community  could  help  and  be 
prepared  to  do  its  part  m  the  post-war 
period. 

Small  business  is  concerned  with  the  post- 
war problem  of  public  works  in  city,  county. 
State,  and  the  Nation  and,  of  course,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Small 
Business  could  render  assistance  in  that  di- 
rection and  could  assist  and  advise  v.ith 
existing  business  agencies  and  individual 
companies. 

The  initiative  cf  the  individual  is  what 
built  this  country,  and  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pKDse  of  the  bill  to  interfere  with  such  initia- 
tive. Rather,  if  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  appointed,  and  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  he  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  one  of  his  objectives  wcuki  ije  to 
add  impetus  to  the  Initiative  and  invention 
which  has  made  America  great.  His  pur- 
pose would  be  to  aid  and  a^s;t  small  busi- 
ness in  tackling  Its  own  pos^ -v.iu  problems 
and  the  problems  of  the  Nation. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  rf  Commerce 
would  stay  out  of  politics.  Ke  wuu'  I  have 
no  part  in  politics.  His  heart  and  soul  would 
be  m  the  high  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  by  doing  all  he  could 
to  make  small  business  strong. 

Small  business  recognizes  that  the  Nation 
will  need  homes,  food,  radios,  autos,  c'.oiiung, 
air  conditioning,  and  a  thousand  oih^r  ar- 
ticles when  the  war  la  over.  Small  bu.siness 
recognizes  that  there  is  now  a  terrific  deficit 
in  machinery  on  the  farm  and  that  this 
deficit  will  grow  greater,  and  thr.t  there  will 
be  in  the  post-war  period  a  deflcic  of  n^a- 
chlnery  for  supplying  the  Nation's  needs. 
The  outside  world  will  need  our  help  and 
this  will  call  for  expanded  facilities.  There 
will  be  new  methods  of  production  and  new 
products  to  manufacture.  We  will  have  to 
build  new  schools  and  highways,  and  we  will 
undoubtedly  think  In  terms  of  great  inter- 
national highways  both  in  the  air  and  on 
the  land.  Small  and  big  btisincss  is  In  that 
plctiu-e. 

Small  business  wants  to  play  its  piu-t  In 
these  great  developments  and  adventures. 
Individuals  will  have  huge  economic  savings 
in  banks  and  trust  companies  to  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Job  which  the  Nation 
will  be  called  upon  to  do.  With  its  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  small  business  would 
have  the  cooperation  of  economists  and  scien- 
tists In  studying  the  policies  of  government 
and  fostering  maximum  productive  employ- 
ment. 

Small  business  is  a  relative  term.  It  in- 
cludes nearly  everyone  except  the  very  larpe 
business  Institutions.  The  perpetuation  of 
small  business  means,  as  one  great  Ameri- 
can said  to  me,  the  perpetuation  cf  the 
American  way. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  estimates 
that  in  1939  there  were  2,758,272  small  busi- 
ness establishments  In  the  United  States. 
These  establishments,  consisting  of  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  retailers,  service- 
men, that  Is.  establishments  which  sell  serv- 
ices rather  than  commoditie.^:.  such  as  laun- 
dries, barbers,  etc  .  construction  men.  hotel 
operators,  and  owners  cf  amusement  places, 
employed  8.364.971  persons. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Jones,  in  express- 
ing his  approval  of  my  bill.  S.  883,  said: 

'Small  business  numerically  embraces  9 
out  of  every  10  business  establishments.  It 
accounts  for  over  one-third  of  the  dollar 
value  of  goods  and  services,  It  employs 
approximately  45  percent  cf  all  wage 
earners." 

The  statement  "45  percent  of  all  wage 
earners"  was  confined,  of  covrse,  to  person- 
nel of  these  siiecific  Industries — manufac- 
turing, wholesaling,  retailing,  service  estab- 
lishments, hotels,  construction,  and  places 
of  amusement. 


Small  business  has  always  stood  on  Its  own 
feet,  and  it  will  continue  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet. 

We  are  living  in  a  changing  world.  It  has 
been  contracted.  It  has  grown  much  smaller. 
All  of  this  calls  for  careful  planning.  It  calls 
to  labor  and  management,  small  business  and 
big  business,  government  and  the  citizen — 
all  segments  of  our  society — to  practice  co- 
operation. It  calls  for  more  cooperation  on 
the  home  front  as  well  as  on  the  international 
front.  We  are  all  one — we  Americans — and 
in  a  ten^  we  are  each  our  brother's  keeper. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  it  will  have  a  great  psy- 
chok-gical  value.  Whether  Its  operations  will 
be  successful  will  depend  upon  the  vision  of 
Ihe  man  who  is  appointed.  Passage  of  the 
bill  will  notify  the  small  businessmen  of 
America  that  Congress  has  at  last — at  long 
last — taken  cognizance  of  their  situation.  It 
will  give  the  small  businessniaii  a  shot  in  the 
arm  and  will  make  him  feel  that  he  has  some- 
one in  Wathmgton  who  is  thinking  about; 
him.  who  is  concerned  about  his  affairs — 
someone  to  whom  he  can  go,  or  to  whom  he 
can  write,  and  to  whom  he  can  submit  bis 
indiviclLial  problems. 

Wiieu  peiiCT  comes  all  business,  big  and 
small,  must  be  ready  to  do  the  Job  that  will 
then  be  necessary;  ready  to  back  up  its  Gov- 
ernment In  its  effort  for  International  col- 
laboration; ready  to  take  its  p.irt  in  employ- 
ing those  v,ho  come  back  from  the  services 
and  those  v.hn  come  out  of  the  war  plants. 

Only  by  thin.klng  this  problem  through 
new  can  that  result  be  accomplished.  What 
a  great  Job  the  proposed  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Small  Business  will  have  if 
he  will  make  It  great. 


A  Competent  Observer's  Conclasions  in 
Regard  to  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tradon  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Tuesday.  June  22,  1943 
Mr.     LUDLOW.    Mr.     Speaker, 


Mr. 


Maurice  Early,  distinguished  staff  writer 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  has  made  a 
most  interesting  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cus.sion  concerning  the  value  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  Mr.  Early, 
who  i.s  a  discriminating  observer  and 
analyst,  cho.se  Clinton  County.  Ind.,  one 
of  our  best  midwestern  agricultural 
counties,  as  the  field  of  his  observations. 
He  went  in  person  to  that  county  and 
inlervicvved  all  who  could  throw  light  on 
the  subject.  His  conclusion  is  that  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  really 
does  help  the  small  farmers  and  by  its 
a&:i.stance  it  docs  much  good  in  making 
it  possible  for  worthy  persons  to  get  es- 
tablf^hed  on  farms  who  otherwise  would 
gravitate  to  already  overcrowded  and 
conf:eytod  center.*;. 

Mr.  Early's  observations  and  conclu- 
sions are  set  forth  in  the  following  ccm- 
munication  to  his  paper  from  Prank- 
fort,  the  county  seat  of  Clinton  County: 

FuANKFOET,  Ind..  June  15.— Has  the  Am.cri- 
can  food  s^upply  been  made  mere  secure 
through  the  efforts  of  tiie  Farm  Security 
Administration  to  hr!p  little  farmers  to  get 
c:i  their  ffet  and  M.'v  on  the  land?  T  :e 
National  Uouse  said  "No."    The  Senate  ta.d 
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"Yes"     S3   the   fate   of    the   Farm   Security    | 
Administration  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Perhaps  the  answer  Les  in  a  close-up  view 
of  the  operations  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  thi«  typical  Koobier  county. 
What  i.'^  gome  on  here  in  Clinton  County  is 
being  repealed  in  most  of  the  ceveral  thcu- 
f-ai  d  ccunties  cf  the  Nation. 

LHiring  the  last  5  years  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  provided  funds  for  14  Clm- 
tcn  County  fani'hes  to  ov,;i  their  own  farms. 
In  no  instance  did  these  farm  purcha.'-ers 
hivp  liny  appreciable  amount  of  cajiital  for 
a  down  pavmerr  in  order  to  o'jtain  a  com- 
mercial loan.  Tlie  supervised  Farm  Security 
Ad.riinistratlon  ;can  at  3  percent  interest  v.-as 
the  only  vehicle  available  which  could  settle 
them  on  land  of  their  own 

Ciherwi.'e  the-e  families  wou'd  be  chained 
to  tiie  land  a?  tenants  or  the  head  of  the 
hovise  would  give  up  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil  and 
drift  to  the  city  as  a  factory  worker. 

Arthur  J  Mos^on.  rnc  of  the  group  cf  pur- 
chasers, with  hi"  wife  and  five  children  now 
arc  v.'cll  on  the  road  to  rural  ^iffluer.ce  b?cau«;e 
cf  the  lifeline  tossed  out  by  Farm  Security 
Administration.  He  had  owned  a  small  farm 
in  Orange  County,  but  abandoned  it  as 
worthless  13  years  ago  to  come  to  Clinton 
County  as  a  tenant  farmer. 

Four  years  ago  today  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration provided  $9,600  for  him  to  jiurchase 
120  acres  cf  good  farm  land  west  cf  Frank- 
fort, Of  course,  prices  have  been  good  In 
recent  years,  but  his  advance  toward  com- 
plete ownership  has  been  startling  His  con- 
tract with  Farm  Security  Administration  gave 
him  40  years  to  repay  the  loan.  He  has  paid 
half  of  it  already  and  has  livestock  and  crops 
in  pro.'^pect  this  year  to  enable  him  to  pay 
in  full  and  burn  the  mortgage. 

When  the  war  came  he  d.^cided  to  milk  13 
cows  instead  of  8.  He  increased  the  number 
of  brood  sows  40  percent,  Mrs,  Mosson  in- 
creased her  flock  of  chickens  this  year  from 
5C0  to  600.  This  sort  of  increased  production, 
wluch  means  working  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
is  typical  not  only  cf  the  farm  purchasers, 
but  of  the  tenant  farmers  who  have  been 
given  Farm  Security  Administration  chattel 
loans. 

This  instance  is  not  exceptional.  Mc:)st  of 
the  farm  purchasers  are  paying  lar  in  excess 
cf  the  required  payments.  Most  of  them  have 
substantial  equities  in  the  land.  Only  six 
cf  the  group  have  had  loans  for  4  years. 
Another  six  have  lo.ins  made  in  1940  and 
1941.  Nothing  1?  yet  due  Ironi  the  two  lo..ns 
made  last  December.  Yet  out  of  a  total  of 
$154,000  advanced  to  the  purchasers  to  be- 
come landowneis,  a  total  cf  $23,344  had  been 
repaid  up  to  June  7,  When  thi.<  year's  crops 
are  marketed  another  big  dent  will  be  put  in 
the  ni("rtt^ape.«, 

Paul  H  Teal,  Clinton  and  Bocne  Counties 
Farm  Sccuriiy  Administration  supervisor, 
and  Mrs.  Ruth  Van  C  imp,  home  managcm.'nt 
suprrvisor  of  f.ie  area,  explain  that  tl-cse 
ch.ractcr  loans,  while  net  sound  from  a  ccm- 
n-.c.c:al  b.'^.nking  point  of  view,  are  actually 
rather  secure. 

Every  member  of  a  family  to  pet  a  loan 
mu.n  b:  In  top  physical  condition.  Tliey 
must  be  passed  on  by  a  local  farm  ccn.mit- 
tee,  which  in  this  county  consists  of  Clarence 
Bel.-el.  Earl  A  Good,  and  Warien  Drant,  In 
addition  an  exp?rt  appraiser  and  an  engineer 
study  the  pro>p:rty  the  furchuser  v.-ants  to 
buy  to  determiue  whether  he  is  getting  his 
money's  worth. 

Five  percent  of  the  farmers  of  Clinton 
County  have  been  given  el'-hcr  larm-purchase 
or  rural-rehabilitation  leans.  Out  of  143 
tenants  given  chattel  leans  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  go  cf  It  en  the  land,  all  are 
toeing  the  line  m  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ment except  14.  Ten  of  these  are  attempt- 
ing to  pay  the  loans.  Four  have  been 
dKjpped  from  the  books  as  lossep. 


Tenant  loans  are  not  made  to  the  shiftless. 
Some  are  youngsters  just  starting  on  their 
own.  Others  are  hard  workers  wlio  have  had 
tough  luck.  A  tyiJlcal  Instance  Is  one  tenant 
borrower  who  was  wiped  out  3  years  ago  when 
industrial  impurities  in  a  creek  killed  all  his 
hogs.  The  Farm  Security  Administration 
loan  gave  him  a  new  start.  ^Otherwise  he 
would  have  moved  to  a  city.  He  has  stepped 
up  production  from  5  to  10  milk  cows  and 
increased  his  sows  from  8  to  13,  His  wife 
added  100  chickens  to  her  flock.  They  have 
an  only  son  in  the  Army  and  have  a  hired 
man  to  take  his  place. 


The  Mysterious  Disappearance  of  the 
Potato 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fortu- 
nately we  are  slowly  recovering  from  a 
national  affliction  nobody  would  have 
thought  possible  even  under  the  most 
extreme  conditions.  I  refer  to  the  re- 
cent sudden,  mysterious,  and  complete 
disappearance  of  the  most  common  item 
of  food — the  r>otato. 

To  my  knowledge  no  one  has  yet  satis- 
factorily explained  the  unannounced  re- 
tirement of  the  lowly  spud  from  the 
American  scene.  And,  although  the  new 
crop  is  relieving  the  situation,  no  ont 
has  come  forth  with  assurance  that  a 
similar  drought  will  not  occur  again. 
But,  with  time  to  recover  from  the  shock 
of  the  recent  dilemma,  responsible  offi- 
cials should  consider  methods  of  avoid- 
ing another  potato  shortage.  One  solu- 
tion could  have  been  considered  during 
the  late  loudly  lamented  shortage,  and 
can  well  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  event  of 
another  potato  disappearance  in  the  du- 
ration. I  suggest  the  application  of 
lend-lease  in  reverse  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much. 

According  to  reliable  reports  England 
has  a  surplus  of  potatoes,  and  has  had. 
An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Lon- 
don not  long  ago  told  of  how  Enjjlish 
scientists  had  perfected  a  method  of 
making  synthetic  cork  from  potatoes — 
and  at  a  time  when  we  were  using  about 
everything  but  cork  for  a  substitute  in 
our  diet.  A  more  recent  account  told  of 
the  surplus  of  potatoes  in  England,  so 
great  that  quantity  lots  were  being  sold 
at  a  ridiculously  low  price  to  farmers  for 
feeding  hcrrs. 

That  bottoms  for  shipping  potatoes 
this  way  from  England  are  plentiful  is 
evidenced  by  the  statement  of  a  Govern- 
ment official  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress some  time  ago.  This  official  stated 
that  cargo  ships  returning  from  Russia 
were  coming  back  empty,  while  many  re- 
turning from  England  were  loaded  with 
Scotch  whiskies  and  some  textiles.  Now 
it  is  reported  that  whiskey  and  textiles 
have  given  way  to  sand  and  other  ballast 
for  returning  convoys.   Why  has  not  the 


English  potato  surplus  been  employed  In 
a  twofold  purpose?  A  month  ago  the 
strongest  devotee  of  Scotch  whiskey  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  have 
traded  his  daily  scotch  and  soda  for  a 
potato,  and  many  an  American  would 
have  gone  without  a  suit  of  imported 
cloth,  cuffs  or  no  cuffs — or,  in  effect, 
given  the  shirt  off  his  back — for  a  serving 
of  fluffy  whipped  potatoes. 

In  an  experience  such  as  we  recently 
went  through  nobody  would  stop  to  de- 
bate the  relative  value  of  American  and 
British  potatoes.  In  such  dire  circum- 
stances a  potato  is  a  potato  regardless 
of  its  origin,  race,  creed,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Unless  there  is  another  "hold  the  line 
order"  between  seasons  our  domestic  po- 
tato supply  may  remain  adequate — we 
certainly  hope  so.  But,  should  another 
shortage  occur  from  any  cause,  and  our 
allies  have  a  potato  surplus,  then  lend- 
lease  in  reverse  should  be  applied.  Bal- 
last for  our  returning  convoys  and 
potatoes  for  our  tables. 


We  Should  Quit  Talking  About  What  We 
Expect  To  Do  to  the  Japanese  While 
the  War  Is  on,  in  Order  to  Protect  Oar 
Innocent  Men  Who  Are  Prisoners  of 
the  Japanese 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PAT»!AN 

OF   nZAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  almost  we  see  in  the  newspapers  and 
we  also  hear  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
attacks  upon  the  Japanese  that  are  in- 
terned in  this  country.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  such  attacks  may  pos.sibly  cause 
harm  to  our  prisoners  of  war  who  are 
now  confined  by  the  Japanese  on  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  and  on  the  main- 
land of  Japan.  Under  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference a  nation  at  war  is  obligated  to 
treat  prisoners  humanely,  to  pay  them 
for  work  according  to  certain  rules  and 
conditions,  and  to  provide  them  with 
living  quarters  and  food.  Our  country 
expects  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

The  charge  is  often  made  that  the 
Japanese  prisoners  that  we  have  in  the 
United  States  are  enjoying  better  food 
than  the  civihan  population.  That  is 
very  true,  because  under  the  Geneva 
i  Conference  we  are  obligated  to  give 
'  these  prisoners  of  war  the  same  food 
that  v/e  provide  our  own  soldiers,  and 
since  our  own  soldiers  receive  better 
food  than  civilians,  the  soldiers  coming 
first,  it  is  true  that  Japanese  prisoner* 
are  receiving  better  food  than  the  civilian 
population  of  our  own  country.  Tlie 
same  is  true  as  to  the  German  prisoners. 
Other  countries  are  imder  the  same  ob- 
ligations to  our  servicemen  who  are 
prisoners  of  war. 
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We  Jirc  all  hoping  that  our  American 
boys  who  are  prlsonern  of  war  of  tho 
Japanese  will  be  treated  humanely  and 
properly  In  every  way.  If  we  so  vicious- 
ly attack  the  Japanese  In  thla  coun-< 
try  now  and  leave  the  Impression  with 
the  Japanese  people  that  they  have 
been  treated  too  well  in  this  country 
and  cause  the  Japanese  people  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  not  going 
to  treat  them  so  well  In  the  future,  and 
possibly  cause  them  to  believe  that  the 
Japanese  prisoners  of  war  here  will  be 
treated  unfairly.  It  is  likely  to  cause  the 
Japanese  to  mistreat  our  American 
prisoners  of  war  which  they  have  in 
their  possession.  It  is  certainly  my  hope 
that  we  will  not  do  anything  that  will 
give  them  any  possible  excuse  to  ill- 
treat  or  torture  our  fine  American  boys 
who  are  now  confined  in  Japanese  pris- 
oner camps  or  any  excuse  to  retaliate 
in  any  way. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  treat 
the  Japanese  prisoners  and  those  Jap- 
anese citizens  who  are  Interned  accord- 
ing to  the  humane  r\iles  of  warfare  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  save  our  men  who 
are  their  prisoners  from  any  undue  suf- 
fering or  mistreatment. 

I  imagine  that  if  the  25,000  or  more 
American  servicemen  who  are  now  con- 
fined by  the  Japanese  and  who  are  suf- 
fering enough  by  being  compelled  to 
live  upon  Japanese  rations,  could  send 
a  message  back  to  us  here  in  Congress 
or  to  the  American  people,  they  would 
advise  us  to  not  do  anything  that  would 
cause  the  Japanese  to  be  harder  on  them 
there.  I  am  also  sure  that  Is  the  fervent 
prayer  of  every  mother,  father,  and 
other  loved  one  of  these  prisoners  of 
war  that  we  be  very  careful  what  we 
say  In  this  dark  hour  of  warfare,  when 
Innocent  men,  their  loved  ones,  are  con- 
fined in  foreign  countries  in  enemy 
prisoner  camps. 


Roll-Backs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1943 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal 
argument  advanced  in  support  of  the 
roll-back  on  the  prices  of  meat  and  but- 
ter is  that  wages  were  stabilized  last  Sep- 
tember while  prices  were  not  stabilized. 
No  facts  have  been  submitted  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  subsidies  and  roll-backs  in 
support  of  this  contention,  no  doubt  for 
the  good  reason  that  there  are  no  such 
facts.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  an 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  Sep- 
tember 1942.  What  the  proponents  of 
the  roll-back  do  not  mention  is  the  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  wage  payments  and 
In  wage  rates  since  that  time.  The  pro- 
ponents of  price  roll-backs  take  the  posi- 
tion that  they  want  to  sUbilize  both 
^^•a.Tes  and  prices  as  of  last  September. 
If  liiat  IS  done,  then  wc  must  roll  back 


both  prlce.i  and  wages  to  what  they  wrrc 
at  that  date. 

I  am  Including  herewith  three  tables 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congre-ss  which 
show  respectively  the  average  hourly 
earnings,  average  weekly  earnings,  and 


ti\cr&ifp  hours  worked  per  week  In  all 

rnanufarLunng  Industries.  May  1942  to 
At)rll  1943;  total  manufacturing  pay  rolls 
May  1942  to  April  1943;  Indexes  of  cost 
of  Koods  purchased  by  wage  earners  and 
lowcr-.^alaried  workers  for  large  cities  of 
the  United  SlatefJ.  May  1942  to  May  1943: 


Average  hourly  earnings,  average  weekly  earnings,  and  average  hours  loorked  per  week  in  all 
manufacturing  mdustne.t,  May  it"/-'  to  April  1943 


Fuii-iinif  hcnirly 
earnings 

StraJBtit-finif'  lioiirly 
earnings 

W\ek!> 

cariiini,'S 

A  vorjiro 

hours 

per  wtck 

M'tith  nnJ  jvar 

.1  irui;iry 
lTt!=li«i 
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.I'i'ill;trv 
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Index 
January 
1941  =  1(10 

>fay  194-'   

Jiin<-  194       

83.fi 
84.5 
8.V6 
87.0 
89.2 
S9.3 
90.5 

sn.7 
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92.4 
03.4 
94.  4 
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12.V3 
127.4 
13<3.  IS 
130.7 
132.  5 
132.  n 
134.fi 

ny  3 

136.7 

79.7 
H).\) 
8Z0 
84.4 
83.9 
84.  S 
84.7 
85.9 
86.3 
<  S7.  3 
K>«.  0 

11'(.7 
I2II.0 
121.8 
12:5.5 
127.  1 
12f.  4 
127.7 
127.6 
1-29.  4 
1311.  n 
iHi.n 

132.  ,1 

$3.';.  S2 

3f).  2.5 
3ii.  43 

o7.  :i> 

37.  .SO 
3>*.  R9 
39.  7S 
411.27 
4i(.  t',2 
41    12 
1  41.  7.5 
42.  48 

1:^4.  .5 

13(V  1 
i:Vv7 
14(1.3 
141.9 

mv  0 
149.  :i 
l.M   2 
I. "2.  :, 
IM.  4 
lo7.  1 

42.9 
42.  9 

Jiiiv  nn.     

42.  r. 

Alipil.'t  1V42 

4:1.0 

."^(■(itf iub»>r  1942. 

42  4 

(>ctoh«>r  1942       

43.  6 

N'nvt'iiibcr  19-12 

Docvmher  1942 

44.0 
44  4 

Janiiarv  1943  

44.  2 

Fi'triiarv  194;; 

44   5 

Miiroh  1943 

•  44  7 

AprU  1943  » 

4'i.  0 

'  Revis('(l. 
Boutce:  U.  S.  Dtpartrr.ent  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  I.a!>or  Statj<:fir^. 


2  Tr  Umin;iry. 


Total  manufacturing  pay  rolls   {both  wages 
and  salaries) 

[Unit:  Million  dollars  1 
1942: 

May 2.  429 

June ._ 2.  490 

July 2,  573 

August... 2,  685 

September 2,  752 

October 2,  839 


1942 — Continued. 

November 2,  938 

December 3,  006 

1943: 

January 3,  057 

Frbruary. 3,  119 

March _ 3,  192 

Api.I 3,  238 

Source:     Department    of    Commerce,    na- 
tional Income  unit. 


Indexes  of  cost  of  goods  purchased  by  wage  earners  and  lower-salaried  iDorkers  fcr  large 

cities  of  the   United  States 

!i9rwV39-=i('<i! 


May  1.5 

June  la 

July  15 , 

Au^u.st  15 

September  15. 
Ottot)^  15... 
November  15. 
December  15.. 


1941 


Jdnnary  15  . 
iebruary  15. 
March  15... 

April  15 

May  15 


19ii 
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1(^.0 
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1         119.0 
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123.  7 
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12.5.9 
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123.7 
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123.  R 

121.0 

13.;.  t. 

12H   2 

lO''.  0 
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124.  1 

U-J  s 

isr.  4 

127.  0 

lOb.O 

107.4 

124.  ,1 

124   1 

140  fi 

rr,  s 

(■) 

107.  5 

124.6 

12:..  I 

1 

I4;i  0 

127.8 

(') 

107.  6 

124.7 

Mlwl- 
lani'uus 


110.9 

110.  9 

111.  1 
111.1 
111.4 
111.8 
112.7 
112.8 


113.  2 
11.3.6 
114.5 
114.S 
115.1 


1  Rents  figured  on  a  quarterly  t)a.'!is. 

Source:  Department  of  Lab-.^r.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Cost  o!  L;\iiij;  L)ivision. 


Race  Riot  in  Detroit 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  mssissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  order  to  say  to  the  Members 
of  Congress,  who  signed  the  anti-poll- 
tax  petition   and   who   supported   that 


measure  which  was  designed  to  stir  up 
race  trouble  in  certain  Southern  States, 
that  their  chickens  are  coming  home  to 
roost. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  has  suffered  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  race  riots  in  history. 
This  trouble  has  been  hastened  by  the 
crazy  policies  of  the  so-called  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Committee  in  at- 
tempting to  mix  the  races  in  all  kinds  of 
employment,  as  well  as  by  individual  up- 
lifters  who  are  constantly  fanning  the 
flames  of  discontent  with  their  misguided 
eflforts  to  promote  what  they  call  social 
gams. 
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There  Ih  only  one  way  In  which  Nwrroen 
and  whites  can  live  tofcether  peaceably 
on  the  same  soil,  and  that  U  on  a  basis 
of  complete  segregation.  The  sooner 
everybody  connected  with  this  adminis- 
tration realizes  that  fact,  the  better  it  is 
going  to  be  for  all  concerned,  and  the 
fewer  Innocent  white  people  and  inno- 
cent Negroes  will  pay  with  their  lives  in 
disasters  of  this  kind. 


The  Scarcity  of  Meat 


REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived today  a  resolution  and  telegrams 
from  the  farmers  in  my  district,  who 
have  been  feeding  cattle  and  producing 
meat  for  many  years.  Unless  some 
program  upon  which  they  can  depend 
Is  inaugurated  immediately,  they  pre- 
dict, and  I  agree  with  them,  that  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  meat  heretofore  pro- 
duced in  my  State  alone  will  not  be  pro- 
duced. We  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
a  meat  famine.  I  have  made  appeals 
for  help  at  the  departments.  I  in- 
clude these  resolutions  and  telegrams  in 
my  remarks,  in  order  that  those  of  you 
who  are  interested  may  see  the  side  of 
this  meat  question  as  it  comes  from  the 
meat  producers  of  the  country.  These 
producers  appeal  to  Congress  now  for 
immediate  help. 

JtJNT  19,  1943. 

Dear  Sih:  For  your  Information,  the  fol- 
lowing wire  was  sent  to  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  June  18.  1943: 

"The  following  resolution  was  passed  In 
Fremont,  Nebr.,  June  17.  1943.  at  a  neetlng 
of  700  livestock  producers  and  feeders,  repre- 
senting many  thousands  more: 

"  'In  order  to  guarantee  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  pork,  beef,  and  lamb  for  (1)  a  med 
forces,  (2)  the  civilian  papulation,  and  (3) 
lend-lease,  that  they  demand  that  James 
Byrnes,  Director  of  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion, rescind  his  order,  which  is  effective 
Monday,  June  14.  1943,  rolling  back  wholesale 
prices  and  ordering  subsidies  to  be  paid  on 
beef,  pork,  and  lamb,  and  if  It  is  not  Im- 
mediately rescinded  the  producers  and  feeders 
of  the  Corn  Belt  States  will  request  all  feeders 
and  producers  to  withhold  the  marketing  of 
Blaughter  animals  effective  Monday,  June 
28.  pending  compliance  with  their  demand 
and  further,  that  the  feeders  cf  the  Corn 
Belt  States  demand  tha*  the  reflected  price 
on  meat  animals  be  suflScient  to  cover  cost 
of  production.' 

"During  the  last  week,  because  of  the  break 
In  prices  of  live  animals  marketed,  the  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  have  lost  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  request  to  with- 
hold the  marketing  of  slaugnter  livestock 
would  be  made  to  save  the  producers  from 
these  losses  during  this  period  of  uncertain- 
ties. Further,  the  Corn  Belt  producers  and 
feeders  of  livestock  stated  In  a  resolution, 
'W3.  the  livestock  feeders  and  producers  from 
28  counties  In  Nebraska  and  9  in  Iowa,  oppose 
Ine  roll-back  and  subsidy  program  on  meat. 


buttar.  snd  coffM  m  un-Amertean,  inflatloo- 
ary,  tod  d»»cnmin»tcry.'  Tto«  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  ot  ttaa  country,  at  tbt 
request  of  the  proper  authorities  in  charge 
and  at  your  penonjU  request,  have  increaaed 
the  production  and  marketing  of  livestock  to 
the  hlgheat  levels  In  the  history  of  thU  coun- 
try. The  decision  to  keep  slaughter  livestock 
off  the  market  would  oot  mean  a  strike  In 
production  because  the  production  of  meat 
tonnage  would  continue  on  animals  now  In 
feed  lots.  Many  feed-lot  operators,  however, 
already  have  been  discouraged  from  buying 
additional  livestock  and  have  ceased  making 
replacement  purchases,  with  the  result  that 
thousands  of  feed  lota  already  are  empty  or 
are  rapidly  being  emptied.  In  this  they  are 
influenced  not  only  by  price  roll-backs  re- 
cently announced  but  also  by  the  fear  of 
further  price  reductions  by  the  same  method 
In  the  future. 

"The  apparent  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  people  In  Washington  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  food  situation  and  their 
unwillingness  to  request  and  accept  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  people  with  knowl- 
edge and  practical  suggestions  for  solution, 
gives  them  no  choice  but  to  take  drastic 
action  and  Insist  that  this  whole  problem 
have  your  personal.  Immediate  attention. 
"Haxrt  Gakonek. 

"Oakland.  lotoa. 
"Herman  Dinkxace, 

"Wisner.  Nebr. 
"Resolution  Committee." 

Harrt  Oaronxr. 
Herman    DarKLAGZ. 

Hastings,  Nebr.,  June  22,  1943. 
Karl  Stetan, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Ninety-eight    livestock    feeders    of    Cedar 
County,  Nebr.,  met  tonight  and  bitterly  op- 
posed the  roll-back  subsidy  program. 

These  feeders  will  produce  more  thail  11,- 
000.000  pounds  of  meat  this  year. 

Unless  a  stabilized  Government  policy  is 
adopted  at  once,  meat  production  will  be 
drastically  reduced. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  quitting  while 
we  have  sons  and  brothers  on  the  fighting 
fronts.  We  only  ask  a  square  deal,  and  we 
expect  you  to  get  It  for  us. 

Cedar  Cottntt  Ltvestock 

Feeders  Association, 
George  Higgins,  Secretary. 


Genoa.  Nebr.,  June  21,  1943. 
Franklin  D.  Rc>osxvzi.t, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

White  House.  Washington,  D.C.: 
As  operators  for  the  past  50  years  of  a 
substantial  cattle-feeding  business,  we  wish 
to  report  directly  to  you  that  the  situation 
Is  now  such  that  cattle-feeding  operations 
can  only  be  carried  on  at  a  loss.  Fat  cattle 
prices  do  not  reflect  cost  of  production,  par- 
ticularly since  the  recent  roll-back,  and  can 
only  result  In  rapidly  squeezing  cattle  feeders 
out  of  business.  After  being  encouraged  to 
Increase  production,  we  are  now  In  grave 
doubt  whether  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  desires  us  to  continue  making  grain- 
fed  beef.  Because  we  want  to  make  the 
greatest  contribution  we  can  to  the  war 
effort,  we  take  the  liberty  of  calling  this 
regrettable  condition  to  your  attention. 
Granted  some  encouragement  and  the  as- 
surance of  cost  of  production,  we  will  do  our 
full  share  In  producing  meat  for  the  Nation. 
If  our  product  Is  not  wanted,  we  would  like 
to  know  It  so  we  can  endeavor  to  produce 
what  Is  wanted.  We  know  that  our  attitude 
Is  shared  by  many  loyal  cattle  feeders  of  the 
Middle  West. 

Kent  &  Bitrke  Co. 


S«UlMn  Sp«ak  0«l  Af  abist  Pr*yUliM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

o»  mw  Tone 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednexday.  June  23,  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Uz,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  herewith 
insert  a  statement  from  a  local  issue  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  daily  news- 
Iiaper  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
in  the  European  theater  of  war.  It  Is 
an  editorial  presenting  the  serviceman's 
views  on  prohibition: 

They're  at  It  again  In  America,  and  even  as 
In  the  days  of  World  War  No.  1  we  may  yet 
hear  that  America  is  dry. 

Most  of  us  In  the  United  States  armed 
forces  could  not  be  classed  as  vlolenUy  op- 
posed to  liquor  control,  tor  most  of  us  be- 
lieve In  moderation.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  few  of  us  vrtio  could  be  Included 
In  the  group  of  Americans  who  felt  "the 
noble  experiment"  was  a  huge  success. 

It  Is  with  alarm,  therefore,  that  we  learn 
of  the  growing  political  strength  of  the  actl- 
Uquor  crowd  In  the  United  States. 

Taking  advantage  of  wartime  conditions 
and  restrictions,  the  new  prohibition  group 
is  working  night  and  day  for  legislation 
which  will  give  America  prohibition  In  fact 
if  not  in  name.  Using  the  tactics  of  the  farm 
bloc,  the  antliquor  crowd  is  tacking  on 
amendments  to  practically  every  military  ap- 
propriations measure  In  a  desperate  effort  to 
secure  prohibition  or  the  nearest  thing  to  It 
they  can  force  through  Congress. 

Rationing  Is  playing  Into  their  hands  and 
gives  them  a  good  excuse  and  no  oppor- 
tunity is  missed  to  use  this  exctise  In  their 
effort  to  limit  the  production  and  distribution 
of  liquor  of  all  ^ypes. 

We  can  remember  the  days  of  prohibition, 
when  moonshine  whisky  made  quick  for- 
tunes for  bootleggers,  crooked  pcditlcians. 
and  dishonest  police  ofOclals.  As  a  resitlt, 
we  claim  we  know  what  we  want  in  the  way 
of  liquor  legislation  and  feel  those  at  home 
should  wait  imtU  we  return  before  initiating 
further  legislation  on  liquor  control. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  to  submit  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Sun  on  June  14,  1943.  It  is  the 
type  of  editorial  that  is  appearing  In  the 
enlightened  press  throughout  the  coun- 
try; 

ottr  soldiers  speak 

Tliough  they  are  scattered  over  the  fac« 
of  the  globe,  our  fighting  men  must  not  lose 
their  Identity  as  citizens  of  this  country, 
privileged  to  express  their  opinions  on  na- 
tional Issues  in  the  true  democratic  way. 

There  are  geographic  limitations  to  the 
securing  of  a  collective  opinion  on  matters  of 
moment  pertaining  to  clvlljans.  and  it  seems 
only  fair  that  positive  action  on  any  Issues 
which  might  be  of  paramount  Interest  to  our 
soldiers  end  sailors  should  be  deferred  until 
after  they  are  home. 

As  much  as  possible,  our  fighting  men  are 
trying  to  keep  Informed  cf  affairs  at  home, 
and  right  at  the  moment  most  of  them  are 
clsturbed  by  the  machinations  of  prohibition- 
ists who  would  again  throw  this  country  to 
gangsters,  criminals,  and  bootlepgers  through 
the  adoption  of  antlliquor  le^tslation. 

Our  experience  In  prohibition  was  sv.ch  a 
ghastly  reflection  upcn  law,  order,  and  de- 
cency that  our  fighting  men  have  a  na.u.-al 
right  to  object. 
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Proposed  Repeal  of  Certain  Immigration 
Restrictions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUPJS  C.  HOLMAN 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wfdnc  day.  June  *3  ileqislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24 »,  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
radio  speech  v.hich  I  have  prepared  on 
the  subject  of  immigration  and  some  of 
tiie  current  proposals  to  repeal  essential 
restrictions  in  the  present  Federal  immi- 
gration laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  are  now  a  number  of  bills  before 
the  Congress  which  propose  to  relax  the 
present  restrictions  on  Immigration;  one  of 
the  moat  far  reaching  of  which  (H  R.  2428 1 
has  been  Introduced  by  Hon.  Samuel  Dick- 
Wmn.  of  New  York,  who  is  chairman  cf  the 
Immigration  Committee  of  the  United  States 
House    of    Representatives. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Immigration.  I  am  opposed  to  Mr.  Dick- 
nxiN's  bill  and  all  other  measures  intended 
to  repeal  or  relax  present  restrictions  on  Im- 
migration For  the  duration  of  the  war.  I 
would  stop  all  aliens  from  entering  our 
country    for   permanent   residence. 

My  conviction  Is  that  while  our  soldiers, 
•allors  and  marines,  and  those  who  aid 
them,  are  away  from  home  and  are  sacri- 
ficing their  youth,  health  and  opportuni- 
ties for  happiness,  and  while  many  of  them 
are  forfeiting  their  lives  In  battle-areas  and 
In  foreign  lands.  Is  not  the  time  to  relax 
our  immigration  laws.  Some  day  this  war 
win  be  over  and  then  more  than  10.000000 
American  boys  and  girls  now  In  the  uni- 
forms of  our  combat  forces  will  return  to 
what?  If  we  now  open  wide  the  gates  and 
permit  and  encourage  the  hordes  of  foreign 
peoples  of  many  nationalities,  diverse  races 
and  confusing  cultures,  to  occupy  and 
possess  their  vacant  places. 

Moreover,  after  the  war.  more  than  an- 
other 10.000.000  Americans  now  profitably 
working  in  war  industries  will  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  reduced,  or  dis- 
continued, op.-rations  of  these  industries. 
Where  will  they  then  find  employment  if 
we  now  add  to  that  Job-soeking  army,  the 
Impoverished  and  Job-taking  multitudes  of 
all  the  war-weary  countries  In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Eurci5e? 

In  addition  to  these  two  groups  of  approxl- 
mal:ns  20.000.000  Americans  who  will  be  seek- 
InJ?  jobs  and  employment  after  the  war,  there 
are  possibly  more  than  10.000.000  youths  now 
In  our  public  and  private  schools  who  also 
Will  be  scckina;  then  their  chance  to  get 
en  in  the  world. 

The  welfare  of  these  36.000  000.  or  more. 
Americans,  and  their  dependents  and  loved 
ones,  is  my  rlrst  consideration.  I  am  their 
Benaior.  If  I.  and  other  Members  of  the 
Congress,  do  not  now  protect  their  Interests, 
Who  can.  or  will? 

I  am  opposed  to  any  person  claiming,  or 
enjoying,  dual  citizenship — allegiance  to  two 
dirTercnt  and  separate  goverrunents — If  one 
of  those  Rovernmenta  Is  our  own.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  In  harmony  with  this 
thoi;ght. 


An  intelllKent  and  constructive  approach 
to  a  discussion  of  immigration  requires  th.U 
we  set  aside  any  prejudices,  or  anta':ouism.=!. 
we  may  have  and  consider  with  nn  open  and 
fair  mind  only  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

I  believe  It  is  unfortuiiate  when  Inrec  num- 
bers of  two  or  more  distinct  races,  which  aie 
not  readily  assimilated,  try  to  occupy  the 
same  area  simultaneously  It  has  cften  led 
to  violence,  persecution,  cruelty,  and.  quite 
recently,  to  blood.'^hed  and  dea'h.  It  i.s  an 
unhappy  situation  for  all  concerned.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  superior  cr  mfericr  race.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  pood  pe:  pic  or  bad  pecp'e. 
Who  is  to  Judce?  There  is  noi  a  best  race 
nor  a  best  people,  in  my  opinion.  We  are 
all  Gjd's  children  and  I  would  try  to  sim- 
plify, rather  than  to  complicate,  ore  of  our 
many  serious  social  problems.  I  wotild  not 
perpetuate  and  increase  the  confusion  In- 
itiated at  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
or  auement  the  smoldennt;  animositirs  which 
now  seethe  beneath  the  surface  ol  public 
expression. 

Alrer.dy  there  are  now  nearly  six  million 
aliens  in  this  country;  people  whom  we  have 
not  yet  assimilated  and  many  of  whom  we 
can  never  assimilat?.  Tliat  is  about  as  mnny 
people  as  are  in  the  combined  poou'.ations 
of  Oreson.  Washington.  Idaho.  Montana. 
Wyoming.  Nevada,  Utah.  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico.  That  is  an  awful  lot  of  aliens 
to  have  en  hand  at  one  time.  And  theie 
are  those  among  us  who  now  want  lo  increase 
this  number. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ( 1857) 
Lord  Macauley.  the  British  statesman,  his- 
torian, and  essayist,  then  discussing  the 
American  form  of  government  as  an  experi- 
ment in  the  government  cf  a  great  pec  pie, 
ob.ierved,  in  effect,  that  when  the  time  c.une 
that  America  no  longer  had  free  lands  en 
which  her  excess  population  could  settle,  and 
there  should  be  large  congested  urban  popu- 
lations, then  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment would  be  put  to  the  test.  He  doubt,:'d 
If  our  Federal  Constitution  could  survive  the 
discontent  which  agitators  and  demagogue^ 
v.-ould  excite  under  such  conditions.  That 
time  and  those  conditions  are  now  present. 

He  remarked  further  that  when  such  ton- 
ditions  prevailed  in  our  country,  our  Repub- 
lic would  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid 
waste  by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  century 
as  the  Reman  Empire  was  in  the  fifth:  wrh 
this  difference,  that  the  Huns  and  Vandals. 
who  ravaged  the  Roman  Empire,  came  from 
without;  while  our  Huns  and  Vandals  will 
have  come  from  within  our  own  country; 
providing  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon  had  not, 
by  that  time,  seized  the  reins  of  government 

Was  he  a  prophet?  I  hope  net.  and  I  shall 
resist  the  possible  fulfillment  of  his  direful 
prediction  to  the  utmost:  but  we  cannot  now 
sit  idly  by  while  hoards  of  aliens  with  sub- 
versive Ideas  and  by  sinister  activities  de- 
spoil us  and  wreck  our  Government  under 
subversive  leadership.  "Forewarned  is  fcre- 
urmed." 

Let  us  beware  whom  and  how  many  we 
permat  now  to  enter  our  country  to  aus^mcnt 
the  discontent  and  turmoil  already  dis.eru- 
Ible  to  all  well-informed  and  observant  per- 
sons. Should  we  not  settle  scme  of  the  most 
vital  Internal  problems  affecting  the  Govern- 
m.cnt  of  the  people  already  here,  b  fore  v.e 
open  wide  our  gates  to  the  imm.cr.it ion  cf 
millions  of  more  people,  with  entirely  differ- 
ent racial  and  cultural  backgrounds  than 
those  which  are  traditionally  American? 

During  the  past  4  years,  even  under  the 
difflrult  conditions  incident  to  the  war,  p.~s- 
Elbly  as  many  as  200.000  aliens  have  entered 
our  country  for  permanent  resider-.ce.  This 
Is  a  lot  of  people.  Do  you  think  we  can 
assimilate  aliens  In  such  large  numbers  so 
rapidly,  or  tliat  they  can  be  absorbed  into 


cur  .schools  and  by  cur  pay  rolls  without 
creating  a  number  cf  unhappy  conciticns 
and  ditRcuIt  prcbloms — unhappy  for  them 
and  difficult  for  us? 

If  our  present  restrictions  on  immieiration 
are  repealed  now  we  may  witness  the  very 
vessels  which  convey  our  troops  overseas, 
transporting  to  America  on  the  return  trip, 
refugees  whose  adult  male  members  are 
unwilling  to  fight  lor  the  homes  which  our 
boys  In  foreign  comb.it  service  are  expected 
to  save. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  a  multitude 
of  immigrants  we.c  coming  to  America  every 
year:  the  peak  was  reached  in  1910  v.-hen 
nearly  1.000 .000  aliens  came  to  cur  shirt's 
for  permanent   residence. 

For  many  years  thi~  country  had  no  Fed- 
eral laws  restricting  the  admuslon  of  aliens. 
We  had  no  serious  immigration  problem  for 
the  first  century  after  independence,  because 
cf  the  vast  expanse  of  un.-ettled  territory  i-nd 
the  f:\ct  that  most  immigrants  came  lioni 
northern  Europe  and  were  readily  a-'sinulated 
Into  our  dcmeitic  and  political  economy. 

Improved  and  safer  facilities  of  ocean- 
going transportation,  the  solicitation  of 
tourist  business  by  trans-Atlantic  steain^h.ip 
companies,  the  efforts  of  some  employers  cf 
large  numbers  ci  unskilled  workers  to  obiiim 
cheap  labor,  unhappy  conditions  in  foreis^n 
countries,  and  other  factors,  have  caused  an 
cver-increasini;  number  of  aliens  to  seek  our 
shores.  To  protect  the  American  interests 
the  Congress  has.  from  time  to  time,  placed 
restrictions  upon  immigration. 

While  such  restrictive  laws  w;Te  being  en- 
acted to  .^afesuard  the  American  interests  an 
attempt  wa.-,  made  to  meet  the  problem  aris- 
ing from  the  migration  of  Cl^nese  laborers, 
particularly  to  the  west  coast,  by  a  treaty 
wlih  the  Chinese  Government  concluded  in 
18S0.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  immi- 
prati'in  of  Japanese  began  to  increase  and  it 
was  feared  that  they  would  rapidly  supplant 
the  white  population  on  the  west  coast.  An 
unofficial  agieement.  known  as  the  gentle- 
mans  agreement,  was  concluded  with  Japan, 
and  under  this  agreement  the  Japanese  Gov- 
err.ment  was  to  refuse  to  permit  laborers  to 
emicra'.e  to  the  United  States. 

Our  p,resent  cjuota  law.  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1924.  permits  a  maximum  of  approxi- 
mately 150.000  aliens  of  all  kinds  to  enter  this 
country  every  year.  Tills  number  does  not  in- 
clude, however,  nonquota  immigrants.  This 
law  prevents  the  immigration  of  Japanese 
aliens  and  completes  the  statutory  restric- 
tions against  the  admission  of  orientals. 

There  i.<  a  rising  tide  of  alien  propaganda 
In  this  country  which  is  directed  toward  thi" 
repeal  or  relaxation  of  these  long-established 
immigration  laws.  The  forces  behind  this 
undercover  campaign  hav^  long  been  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  repeal  some  of  the 
b,.irrierd  which  Congress  has  created  against 
tlie  acimission  mt"  our  country  of  vast  hordes 
of  foreign  elements  which  would  flood  this 
country  while  millions  of  our  soldiers,  sailors. 
and  marines  have  been  sent  into  foreign  com- 
bat service  to  carry  on  the  war  to  maintain 
American  conditions  at  home  and  establish 
similar  conditions  elsewhere. 

Strong  and  ;inlster  forces  are  now  at  work. 
With  the  encouragement  of  persons  In  the 
highest  plr.ces  of  Government,  to  make  us 
miOre  conscious  of  our  racial  differences,  more 
sensitive  to  the  diversity  of  our  religious 
views,  and  mere  active  in  various  political 
thoughts. 

The  attempt  to  capitalize  the  popular  ad- 
miration of  the  Chinese  people  because  of 
their  heroic  struggles  against  the  Japanese 
forces  of  aggression  and  destruction  is  an 
effort  to  force  an  entering  wedge  Into  our 
imm.igration  restrictions  by  this  sinister  group 
of  propaga-^di.-ts  who  have  more  far-reaching 
purposes  in  mind  than  appear  on  the  sur- 
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face.  Tills  Is  a  misuse  of  the  Chinese  popu- 
larity rather  than  an  act  of  real  service  to 
the  Chinese  people.  The  Chinese  themselves 
were  the  very  first  of  existing  peoples  to  ex- 
clude aliens  from  their  own  country.  More 
than  2.C00  years  ago  they  built  the  great  Chi- 
nese Wall  for  that  purpose.  In  harmony  with 
that  tradition  of  exclusion  of  aliens  the  Chi- 
nese In  the  year  1900  engaged  in  what  Is 
known  as  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  when  members 
of  the  Boxer  Society  committed  outrages 
upon  Europeans  and  Christian  converts.  This 
reign  of  violence  and  bloodshed  culminated 
In  the  Elege  of  the  foreign  legation  In 
Peking. 

The  United  States  did  not  enter  this  war 
In  order  to  break  down  our  immigration  laws. 
Tlie  United  States  has  not  appropriated  bil- 
lions of  American  dollars  for  the  aid  of  our 
allies  in  order  to  be  repaid  by  demands  that 
our  Immigration  laws  be  relaxed.  If  this  war 
ends  In  a  break-down  of  our  long-established 
restrictions  upon  Immigration,  we  shUl  have 
been  defeated  In  the  objectives  we  have 
fought  to  preserve.  It  is  my  understanding 
we  are  fighting  to  preserve  our  American  way 
of  life.  Our  restrictive  Immigration  laws 
constitute  a  most  important  factor  in  that 
purpose.  No  man,  no  group  of  men,  no  na- 
tion, no  group  of  nations,  must  be  permitted 
to  force  our  people  to  recede  from  our  tra- 
ditional position  and  established  policy  re- 
garding the  regulation  of  immigration.  No 
Government  in  this  country  which  seeks  to 
recede  from  that  position  should  survive  a 
national  election. 

The  subject  of  reg:ulatlng  immigration 
should  be  thoroughly  canvassed  and  openly 
discussed  now. 

"Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  ques- 
tion rightly  as  when  they  dlsoiss  It  freely." 


The  Value  and  Importance  of  die  Consres- 
sional  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidently 
many  people  fail  to  appreciate  the  real 
Importance  and  value  of  the  material 
contributed  to  the  Congrissional  Recced 
and  printed  in  the  Appendix — a  record 
of  the  expression  of  public  sentiment  that 
exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  shaping  the  policies 
of  our  Government. 

The  subject  of  a  recent  letter,  in  answer 
to  a  criticism  of  the  Record  suggesting 
a  surgical  operation  to  remove  its  Appen- 
dix.   My  letter  follows : 

House  or  REPRrsE?rrATnT», 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  21,  1943. 
Mr.  W.  H.  MacKellar. 

Department  of  Public  Speaking, 
Unii^ersity  of  the  South, 

Seivanee,  Tenn. 
Dear  Mr.  MacKellar:   Let  me  a.ssure  you 
that  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  of 
June    18   and    have    an   opportunity    to   ex- 
change views  with  you  on  national  Issues. 

As  the  policy  of  the  Congress  In  publish- 
ing the  Congressional  Record  Is  at  Issue 
we  need  not  go  Into  the  money  question,  a 
subject  to  which  I  have  given  considerable 


attention  and  on  which  I  have  presented  my 
views  at  some  length,  as  your  familiarity 
with  the  Record  may  have  disclosed. 

Your  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  mate- 
rial printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  great  Turkish  general  that  conquered 
Alexandria  when  asked  by  his  subordmatcs 
what  should  be  done  with  all  the  txKJks  In 
the  library.  The  general  Is  reported  to  have 
said,  "If  they  disagree  with  the  Koran  they 
must  be  destroyed  and  if  they  agree  with  the 
Koran  they  are  not  needed,  therefore  let 
them  all  be  destroyed." 

Coming  to  the  old  Latin  maxim  "Vox  popull 
vox  Del."  or  In  other  words,  public  opinion, 
is  the  greatest  power  on  earth.  There  Is  the 
pwsslbillty  that  the  expression  (jf  current  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  presented  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record  may  be  as  Impor- 
tant, If  not  more  Important,  to  the  historian 
and  students  In  future  periods  In  dlsccnlng 
and  evaluating  the  events  and  influences  that 
shaped  national  policies  and  the  trends  of 
national  development  in  our  time  as  the  bare 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  greatest  de- 
liberative body  on  earth,  II  you  wUl  agree  as 
to  the  Importance  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government. 

May  I  suggest  to  you,  as  an  educator,  that 
in  conducting  your  researches  in  your  study 
of  the  influences  that  have  shaped  the  course 
of  the  development  of  our  country  and  its 
Government,  you  may  with  profit  consult  the 
clu'onlcle  of  events  and  the  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion  as  revealed  by  editorial  and  civic 
opinion  recorded  in  the  Extension  of  Remarks 
appearing  in  the  past  Issues  of  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  Record. 

Future  generations  may  be  Indebted  to  this 
record  for  the  happenings  and  Influences  of 
our  day,  Just  as  we  are  indebted  to  the  chron- 
icles of  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Attlcus  for  the 
record  of  the  events  and  influence  that 
moulded  the  destiny  of  the  goTemments  of 
their  day. 

Let  us  agree  that  the  material  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNGXsssioMAL  Rzcoan  will  have 
Its  place  in  guiding  the  students  of  the  future 
in  evaluating  the  influences  Uiat  are  shaping 
our  destiny. 

Sincerely, 

CoBCFTOH  I.  Whits. 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  Fight  of  Agricnltare  for  Economic 
Equality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNEH  CHAMP  CLARK 

or  inssouai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Missouri  Farmer  is  a  journal 
published  by  the  Missouri  Farmers'  As- 
sociation, one  of  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural cooperatives  in  the  United  States. 
Tlie  Missouri  Farmer  is  one  of  the  great- 
est farm  journals  published  In  the  United 
States.  Sometime  ago,  at  the  request  of 
the  editor  of  the  Missouri  Farmer,  I 
wrote  an  article  entitled  "The  Fight  of 
Agriculture  for  Economic  Equality," 
which  was  published  in  the  Missouri 
Farmer  for  June  1,  1943.    I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  together 
with  the  editorial  comment  wh.ich  ac- 
companied it.  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
comment  be  published  preceding  the 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  comment  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[FTcm  the  Missouri  Parmer  of  June  1,  1943| 
Let's   Get  the  Record  Strjucht 

During  the  past  12  months  or  so  there  has 
been  at  lot  of  misinformation  disseminated 
by  the  dally  press,  radio,  and  other  mediums 
concerning  agriculture,  the  farm  bloc  In 
Congress,  the  farm  organizations,  and  vari- 
ous farm  legislation.  It  is  Important  that 
farmers  understand  what  has  been  done  and 
why.  For  unless  we  do  understand  the  situa- 
tion we  become  confused,  and  as  an  organiza- 
tion we  become  ineffectual.  This  la  why  \/e 
asked  Senator  Clark  of  Missouri  to  write  the 
accompanying  article.  Prom  time  to  time  we 
expect  to  ask  other  competent  legislators  to 
write  on  the  same  subjects. 

Senator  Clark,  by  the  way,  has  been  one 
of  agriculture's  stanchest  friends  In  the 
United  States  Senate  during  the  trying  times 
through  which  we  have  been  passing.  He 
has  steadfastly  supported  measures  which  he 
believed  were  in  the  farmers*  best  Interest. 
On  one  occasion  be  stood  out  until  the  last 
with  three  other  Senators  on  a  proposal  to 
deflnltely  fix  prices  on  everjrtbing — Including 
farm  prices,  wages,  profits,  and  transporta- 
tion charges — as  was  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Helnkel.  Another  time  he  was  willing 
to  get  up  out  of  a  sick  bed,  against  his  doc- 
tor's orders,  to  confer  with  Frank  Young,  who 
was  sent  to  Washington  to  represent  the  Mis- 
souri Farmers'  Association  on  a  price-fixing 
bill.  These  Instances  and  others,  we  feel  sure, 
the  Missouri  Farmers'  Association  member* 
ship  will  appreciate. 

The  Fight  or  AcRicnLTOSE  roR  Econouic 
Equautt 

(By  Senator  Bunnrr  Champ  Clark) 

Among  the  strangest  phenomena  of  thesa 
tragic  times  Is  the  perslistent  and  relentless 
effort  on  the  part  of  many  great  metropolitan 
newspapers  and  particularly  of  newspaper 
columnists  and  radio  commentators  to  dis- 
credit the  farmers  of  the  United  States  and 
hammer  down  the  price  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. In  this  short-sighted  and  un-Ameri- 
can attitude  it  Is  a  fact,  regrettable  but  true. 
that  In  recent  years  these  efforts  have  appar- 
ently had  the  connivance  and  assistance  of 
some  of  the  highest  administrative  officials  of 
our  Government. 

These  efforts  upon  the  part  of  tbe  great 
metropolitan  press  are  tbe  more  remarkable 
In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  in  the  passage  of  the 
price-fixing  and  stabilization  bills,  the  news- 
papers of  the  Nation  sought  and  obtained  for 
themselves  a  specific  provision  exempting 
newspapers  from  price  limitations.  Nearly 
every  large  newsp^^er  in  tbe  country  has 
freely  and  properly  availed  itself  of  tbe  right 
to  raise  its  own  prices  to  cover  increasing  ccst 
of  production.  Yet  the  right  which  they  have 
claimed  for  themselves  of  raising  prices  to 
cover  cost  of  production — including  In- 
creased labor  costs — plus  a  reasonable  profit 
on  their  Investment  and  for  their  efforts,  they 
have  t>een  the  first  and  loudest  to  deny  the 
farmers.  The  farmers  themselves  and  those 
of  us  In  Corgress  who  regard  agrlcultxire  as 
a  fundamental  and  essential  American  indus- 
try which  must  at  all  hazards  be  not  only 
permitted  to  survive  but  eneoursged  end 
stimulated  to  maximum  production  fcr  the 
supply  of  those  most  vital  War  necessities  rf 
food  and  clotblng.  have  been  aseailed  and 
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abused  In  the  public  press  and  over  the  radio, 
and  accused  cf  ev3ry  crime  Irom  callovis  sell- 
Ishness  to  downright  treason.  No  more  un- 
fair campaign  has  ever  been  waged  against 
any  great  section  of  the  Nation's  population. 
No  Een.'ible  man  or  woman  can  have  the 
8l!ghte?t  doubt  that  one  cf  the  most  desper- 
ate and  pressing  rr?eds  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies  la  this  war  emergency  Is  the 
greatest  possible  production  of  agricultural 
fcxxls  and  fibers  We  must  supply  cur  armed 
forces  around  the  globe  with  food  to  eat  and 
clothes  to  wear.  We  must  supply  our  own 
civilian  population  with  sustenance  in  order 
to  keep  production  of  other  essentials  at  the 
maximum  in  order  to  support  and  maintain 
our  armed  forces  at  highest  efUclency.  We 
miost  to  a  large  cxient  supply  the  needs  of 
our  allies  and  cf  friendly  neutrals  In  order  to 
prevent  a  complete  breakdown  in  the  com- 
bined effort  so  vitally  necessary  to  win  the 
war.  Without  the  very  greatest  possible  pro- 
duction In  this  country  of  these  vital  essen- 
tials cur  war  effort  mu3t  inevitably  collapse 
and  disaster  beyond  any  possible  calculation 
might  follow. 

fARMCaS    ASE    PATRIOTIC 

Tet  while  all  admit  these  salient  facts. 
many  high  ofDclals  and  many  editors  and 
commentators  apparently  have  not  had  the 
Wit  to  see  what  is  necessary  to  bring  about 
this  maximum  production  of  these  essential 
requirements.  Many  of  them  have  appar- 
ently never  realized  that  the  mere  writing  of 
a  quota  or  an  allotment  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  the  noisy  trumi>etlng  of  alms  for  agri- 
cultural production  through  the  press  and 
over  the  radio  ctoes  not  of  Itself  bring  the 
needful  production. 

The  average  American  farmer  is  as  patri- 
otic, as  Industrious,  and  as  self-abnegating 
as  Eny  citizen  of  any  nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  He  has  been  the  very  bone 
and  sinew  of  our  Nation  from  the  very  begin- 
ning But  he  cannot  perform  miracles  and 
he  rhould  not  be  expected  to  do  so.  To  use 
a  B'bllcal  expression,  the  farmer  "cannot 
make  bricks  without  straw." 

Too  many  of  our  profeaeorlal  and  editorial 
economists — who  so  often  feel  themselves 
entirely  competent  to  speak  as  the  last  au- 
thorities upon  agricultural  problems  abcut 
which  they  know  nothing  and  care  less — 
have  completely  overlooked  the  most  rudi- 
mentary requirements  for  adequate  agricul- 
tural production. 

Tills  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

1  A  price  which  will  enable  the  farmer 
to  pay  his  co.<=ta  of  production.  Including 
lal>or.  plus  the  carrying  charges  on  his  Invest- 
ment m  his  land.  Improvements,  and  equip- 
ment, plus  at  least  a  living  wage  to  the 
farmer  and  his  family  for  their  own  labor  and 
efforts  This  is  absolutely  necessary  because 
no  matter  how  pr.trlotlc  a  farmer  may  be, 
the  vast  majority  of  farmers  do  not  have 
EuSclcnt  resources  to  continue  to  produce 
at  a  loss  even  If  they  were  willing  to  do  so. 
Purthprmore.  when  industry  engaged  in  war 
work  Is  being  awarded  cost-plus  contracts 
Insuring  them  cost  of  production  Including 
labor  costs  In  addition  to  a  reasonable  profit, 
and  when  under  the  Little  Steel  formula 
wages  have  been  stepped  up  to  moet  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  there  is  no  rea.%n  on 
earth  why  the  farmer  shouM  be  aslied  to 
operate  at  a  loss. 

a.  Sufficient  farm  labor  to  at  least  prevent 
wanton  wastage  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  Nation.  It  should  have  been  recog- 
nized U>n«  ago  that  the  man  who  U  engaf,e<i 
In  producing  the  materials  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  our  armed  forces  is  certainly  engaged 
In  no  less  essential  an  effort  than  the  man 
engaged  in  prcduclng  munitions  and  that 
bis  occupation,  though  leas  hazardous,  is  no 
less  essential  than  that  of  the  man  who 
earrlca  a  gun.  But  the  farm  has  been  stead- 
ily depleted  of  its  manpower  for  production 
by  drafu  of  farmers  for  military  service  and 


even  more  danpcrcuoly  by  hish  v.agts  of- 
fered In  munition  factories  with  Govcrnmtnt 
sanction  and  encouragement 

MORE   MACHINERY    NEEDED 

3.  Adequate  farm  mr.chinery  to  make  up 
the  cicflciencles  in  farm  labor  due  to  the 
foregoing  causes.  Since  It  was  inevitable 
that  a  vast  number  of  young  men  would  leave 
the  farms  to  enter  the  military  services  or  be 
attracted  by  the  duprcportionately  hiphcr 
w:  gc3  of  munition  plants,  some  provision 
should  long  ago  have  been  made  foi  filiintr 
this  loss  In  farm  manpower  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  farm  machinery. 

These  requirements  are  so  plain  and  simple 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  It  is  amazing 
that  there  shoi^d  ever  have  been  any  dispute 
about  them  among  men  and  women  who 
recognize  the  absolute  necssity  for  the 
greatest  possible  production  of  the  vital  agri- 
cultural products.  Yet  early  all  of  the  con- 
troversies with  regard  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction which  have  taken  place  in  the  la.^^t 
2  years  have  revolved  around  these  veiv 
points. 

When,  nearly  2  years  ago.  a  few  of  us  in 
the  Senate  and  In  the  House  began  to  poliii 
out  the  danger  to  agricultural  production  by 
the  curtailment  of  manpower  on  the  farm 
both  from  the  operation  of  the  draft  laws 
and  from  the  steady  drain  on  farm  labor  by 
the  ruinous  competition  with  the  higher 
wages  of  munition  factories,  as  well  as  the 
imperative  need  of  supplementing  the  farm 
labor  remaining  available  by  liberal  allocation 
of  farm  machinery,  if  necessary  financed  by 
the  Government,  we  were  voices  crying  in  a 
wUdcrne&s. 

THE  TTDINCS  AMENDMENT 

It  should  have  been  clear  as  crystal  from 
the  beginning  that  If  maximum  production 
of  foods  and  fibers  was  to  be  maintained,  the 
available  supply  of  farm  labor  must  not  be 
unduly  depleted  either  by  the  draft  or  by 
competition  of  munition  factories  and  that 
the  only  way  In  which  any  such  depletion 
could  be  made  up  was  by  additional  farm  ma- 
chinery. But  It  was  impossible  to  obtain 
any  action  on  deferment  of  essential  farm 
laoor  until  adoption  of  the  Tvdings  Amend- 
ment which  was  forced  on  to  the  last  draft 
act  by  a  militant  group  of  Senators  last 
October.  Even  then  the  spirit  of  this  amend- 
ment was  largely  flouted  by  the  Select. ve 
Service  System  and  its  effect  largely  nullified 
The  Senate  at  last  took  drastic  action  and 
over  bitter  administration  protests,  passed  an 
act  for  the  blanket  deferment  of  bona-fide 
essential  farm  workers.  This  act  has  ap- 
parently been  salted  away  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  with  little  hope 
of  passage  but  its  adoption  by  sn  overwhelm- 
ing vote  in  the  Senate  has  had  the  eflect  of 
forcing  the  Selective  Service  to  carry  cut  the 
spirit  of  the  Tydings  Amendment.  The  sitva- 
tion  has  been  thereby  much  improved  tut 
the  Improvement  came  so  belatedly  that  ?s 
I  stated  In  the  Senate  it  was  a  good  deal  like 
locking  the  barn  after  the  horse  was  stoU  n. 
Tlie  suggestion  seriously  advanced  as  a  sub- 
stitute by  the  War  Department  of  using 
military  units  as  organizations  to  work  the 
farms  is  of  course  ridiculous.  It  would  be 
Interesting  to  know  what  pcssiblo  us?  sich 
a  fine  military  organization  as  the  old  77th 
Division,  exclusively  from  Greater  New  York. 
would  be  on  the  farms  of  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Iowa. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  farm  ria- 
chlnei7  has  been  equally  slow  a' id  tiifflcult 
In  Improvement.  For  a  Ion;;  time  the  Var 
Production  Board  stoutly  resisted  all  eff(  rts 
to  obtain  an  allocation  of  the  necessary  ria- 
terlal  for  agrlcultiu-al  Implements.  E -en 
With  the  substantial  reduction  la  the  clt- 
Ical  materials  necessary  for  the  use  of  tai  ks. 
and  certain  allocations  were  made  for  farm 
machinery,  a  quota  system  was  set  up  based 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  farms  of  the 
various     States     were     already     mechanized. 
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Thus.  States  like  Iowa  which  were  already 
mechinized  to  the  extent  of  85  to  90  per- 
cent were  eivcn  quotas  of  the  available  sup- 
ply on  that  ;a.sis.  while  States  like  Mis- 
souri and  Oklahoma,  mechanized  to  the 
t.xtent  of  only  13  or  14  percent,  were  re- 
stricted to  that  basiP.  despite  the  fret  that 
their  need  was  undoubtedly  gr-ater.  This 
£ltuaticn  has  been  much  improved  and  is 
likely  to  be  further  improved  in  the  imme- 
diate futuie.  Only  a  few  days  ago.  Chester 
Davis,  the  upw  food  Czar,  who  rciliy  knows 
someihln'T  ab-jut  the  farm  situation,  notified 
the  War  Production  Board  that  the  most 
pressinr;  necessity  for  a.;ricultu!al  produc- 
tion at  the  present  tlm?  is  additional  farm 
machinery  This  will  in  all  probability  brin'.; 
about  great  improvement  but  too  late  to  be 
ol  tireat  etiect  in  this  season's  crops. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  by  enyone  that 
taking  the  10-year  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Rocsevelt  as  a  whole  it  has  been  nota- 
bly friendly  to  agriculture  and  has  brought 
about  a  vaft  Improvement  in  farm  prices, 
larm  credit.^,  and  farm  conditions.  One  has 
onlv  to  compare  conditloiis  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  the  unforgettable  disastrous 
slturticn  existinf^  when  President  Roosevelt 
took  office  in  1933  to  be  convinced  of  that 
fact. 

I  was  not  one  of  those  who  favored  the  plan 
of  the  original  Agi'icultural  Adjustment 
Atrency  biil.  I  believed  with  William  Hirth 
and  many  other  distinguished  farm  leaders 
that  the  preferable  plan  was  to  determine 
the  am.ount  of  agricultural  production  need- 
ed for  domestic  consumption,  guarantee  the 
farmer  a  fair  price  for  his  production  and 
then  jiermt  him  to  produce  anything  else  he 
pleased  to  be  sold  on  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  whatever  he  could  get  for  It.  But 
when  the  theory  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Agency  became  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  company  with  other  friends  of 
agriculture  I  accepted  this  principle  and 
voted  for  every  measure  to  make  it  work  to 
the  best  advantage.  Whether  or  not  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  was  the  best 
possible  plan  which  could  have  been  adopted 
at  that  time,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
the  over-all  results  of  that  measure  and  its 
accompanying  and  succeeding  legislation  was 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  agriculture  un- 
til the  outbreak  of  war  conditions. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  since  the  de- 
velopment of  war  conditions,  the  handling 
of  the  whole  price  situation  has  been  unfor- 
tunate and  has  worked  unfairly  on  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  in  comparison  with  other 
great  sections  of  the  population.  A  very 
strenuous  and  sincere  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  correct  these  inequities. 

Everyone  recoenizes  the  necessity  for 
stabilization  of  economic  conditions  during 
this  war  if  Inflation  which  would  be  dis- 
astrovs  to  all  classes  alike  is  to  be  pre- 
vented Everyone  realizes  that  all  mu^t  make 
.sacnfires — desperate  lacrlflces — if  we  are  to 
win  the  wir  without  precipitating  calamity  at 
home.  But  there  should  be — and  shcald 
hi.ve  been  from  the  bcglniiing — insurance  for 
ecuaity  of  sjcriCce  and  insurance  that  all 
shoukl  be  tree  ted  alike  In  an  tconoml:  sense. 
There  should  have  been  over-pll  control  fnm 
t^e  cutset — cont: ol  of  I'rofi.s,  wages,  ;  nd 
p  ices  as  v.ell  as  cjntiol  of  ag.lcu.turi  1  ccm- 
m  idities 

Wh-n  the  firs'  pilce-.lxlrg  bill — largely 
written  b'  Ml-  L- on  Henderson— was  before 
the  CJngiess,  it  v  as  Ftrorgly  urged  b,'  a  few 
oi  us  tha'  th«  pl<  n  w  )uld  not  wo-k  unle.'^s  It 
dd  inclule  over-all  con  rol.  Tlie  spom  ors 
o.  thf  bill.  ho.vev<r.  w -re  unwillln;  to  Include 
ci  ntr  il  or  profits  or  wages.  Ey  reason  of  this 
rtfusil,  it  was  necfssary  t<i  provide  that 
price.'  of  agri-ult_iral  products  should  not  be 
fixed  at  l«!rs  than  110  ;)erc?nt  of  pr.rlty.  Now, 
no  o  le  l^id  any  Idea  that  th;3  provision 
would  bring  about  an  over-all  price  of  farm 
products  above  parity.  The  limit  of  110  per- 
cent of  parity  was  inserted  because  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  price -fixing  bill  refusing  to 
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deal  with  profits  cr  wnjres  and  on  the  theory 
that  a  general  fleer  cf  110  percent  of  parity 
would  actually  in  practice  permit  about  100 
percent  of  parity  on  the  averr.ge. 

Some  of  us  In  the  Senate  pointed  out  the 
dangers  of  such  a  system  and  Insisted  on  an 
over-all  eystem  which  would  protect  agricul- 
ture against  a  repetition  of  the  calamltcus 
exjjerlences  of  the  last  war.  when  with  high 
prices  en  agricultural  products,  the  farmer 
was  whipsawed  as  to  his  actual  returns — 
his  real  prices — between  exorbitant  profits 
and  abnormal  wages.  V/e  were  overruled  by 
the  majority.  I  predictcf*  then  that  the  sys- 
tem would  not  work  and  that  further  legis- 
Intion  would  speedily  be  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  very  evils  that  we  were  then  creating. 
As  far  as  I  was  then  advised — cr  for  that  mat- 
ter so  far  as  I  am  still  advised — the  farmer 
was  perfectly  willing  to  submit  to  Govern- 
ment price  control  so  long  as  it  did  not  upset 
the  essential  balance  between  commodity 
prices,  wages,  salaries,  profits,  and  transpor- 
tatiOQ  charges,  any  one  of  which  being  cut  of 
control  might  hs  calculated  to  threw  the 
whole  system  askew. 

In  September  of  last  year,  the  President 
made  his  Labor  Day  speech.  With  the  sub- 
stance of  this  speech  I  was  not  in  accord.  He 
used  the  farmer  as  a  whipping  boy.  He  at- 
tributed the  dangers  to  the  safeguards  against 
riotous  inflation  to  the  limit  in  the  previous 
act  to  110  percent  of  parity.  While  not  deny- 
ing the  poeslble  efforts  cf  exorbitant  profits 
and  of  wage  increases,  he  p.aced  the  blame 
squarely  at  the  door  of  agriculture.  His  sug- 
gestion was  that  he  would  take  care  of  profits 
and  wages  by  Executive  order,  but  his  demand 
was  that  unless  Congress  should  act  by  a 
day  certain  to  rexiuce  the  Umit  on  farm 
prices,  he  would  proceid  by  Executive  action 
to  exercise  powers  which  few  competent  law- 
yers in  the  United  States  believed  him  to  have 
and  reduce  these  limits  by  Presldentiai 
decree. 

When  the  stabilization  bill,  drafted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  instructions, 
came  before  the  Senate  It  followed  this  out- 
line. I  pointed  out  in  the  •Senate  that  this 
really  meant  that  the  control  d  commodity 
prices  would  be  put  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Leon 
Henderson,  already  notably  and  publicly  hos- 
tile to  agriculture,  while  the  control  cf  wages 
would  be  put  under  the  conirci  of  the  War 
L-abor  Board,  openly  and  notoriously  com- 
mitted to  an  Increase  of  wages  at  least  to 
the  extent  cf  15  percent.  Il  seemed  to  me 
that  such  a  system  could  net  possibly  woik 
l.'i  the  direction  of  stabilization  because  the 
act  Itself  was  setting  up  ccntcncUng  forces  to 
pull  In  opposite  directions.  After  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Heinkel,  preeident  of  the  Mis- 
souri Farmers  Asscctaticn,  end  other  larm 
leaders.  I  Introduced  end  supported  a  substi- 
tute for  the  edminifitraticn  cill  which  elimi- 
nated the  difCTction  between  contending  gov- 
cmmenal  agencies  and  definitely  fixed  prices, 
wages  and  salaries  at  toe  highest  po.nt 
reached  between  January  1  and  September 
15.  1942.  This  substitute  was  defeai^d  in  the 
8:nate.  It  would  have  had  the  effect  cf 
treating  all  alike  and  definitely  stablhztng 
eccncmic  conditlcns.  It  Is  in  effect  the  exact 
provision  recently  put  into  effect  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order,  wncthcr  he  has 
waited  too  long  for  it  to  Ije  real.y  effective, 
only  time  will  tell  In  beptemljer  1942,  It 
ccu'd  have  enslly  been  made  cliective. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  la«t  stabil- 
ization bill,  an  amendment  was  rlfeitd  by 
fccnatcr  Thomas  of  Ckl.  h  •'  -.'.  pr^/.^d.-if  lor 
consideration  of  the  incrL-ascd  c^sts  ol  larm 
labor  In  fixing  the  prices  ol  larm  commodi- 
ties. The  p;x'pr»it:on  sccnis  to  me  bd  simple 
that  the  farmer  shou'd  be  placed  in  a  similar 
position  to  every  other  proe-uccr  cl  eesentiais 
In  the  United  b.aiea  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  und  Tbtand  the  bitter  cpp<sit.on  to 
this  proposal  NeveiihrU-j^  It  did  meet  with 
titter  oppositl.in  and  wu.--  surp'.antcd  by  a 
corr.prom.S3  amendment,  which  I  denounced 
Oil  t..e  fleer  of  the  S-'iiale  as  a  lake  compio- 


mlse,  which  Indeed  It  proved  within  a  week 
after  its  enactment.  I  wl«l  always  be  pioud 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  one  cf  four  Senaiois — 
and  the  only  Democratic  Senator — who  voted 
against  its  adoption. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  stabiliza- 
tion bill  In  Uie  Senate,  any  suggestion  that 
the  powers  conferred  in  the  measure  could 
be  used  to  apply  benefit  payments  under  soil 
conservation  or  other  goTemmental  acts  was 
eithfT  denied  or  pushed  off.  In  my  opinion, 
if  It  had  ever  been  stated  that  it  was  the 
ptirpose  to  apply  these  payments  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  parity  prices,  the  bill  would  never  have 
been  pstssed.  Such  intention  was  specifically 
denied  or  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Brown,  who  was  In  ch&r^  of  the  measure. 
Everyone  recognized  that  these  benefit  pay- 
ments had  to  do  with  advantages  to  the 
whole  people  through  soil  conaervation.  etc., 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  parity.  After 
the  passage  of  the  act.  there  appeared  in 
the  CoNcacssioKAL  Rxtcbd  a  statement  never 
read  or  delitrered  on  the  S?nate  floor  which 
put  a  coristruction  en  the  provisions  of  the 
act  to  authorize  the  deduction  of  these  bene- 
fits in  fixing  parity. 

My  information  is  that  this  statement  was 
written  by  Mr  David  Glnsburg,  at  that  time 
general  counsel  for  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration. By  what  chicanery  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Conckesbional  Rccoks  as  rep- 
resenting words  spoken  In  debate  I  have  never 
been  able  to  determine.  Certainly,  the  Sen- 
ate had  no  intimation  that  the  bill  con'^alncd 
such  powers.  Indeed.  It  was  specifically  d- 
nied  on  the  floor  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
measure. 

Shortly  thereafter,  an  Executive  order  pro- 
ceeded to  put  into  effect  the  exact  provisions 
foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Ginsturg's  memoran- 
dum, clandestinely  slipped  Into  the  Recokd 
after  the  passage  cf  the  bill.  Congrees 
promptly  passed  the  Bankliead  bill  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority In  bo'h  Hou«3.  The  bUl  was  vetoed. 
The  Senate  referred  the  quastlon  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  with  a  view  to  watch- 
ing subsequent  developments  as  to  wages 
and  profits  to  see  whether  further  action  vis 
necessary  The  measure  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  labor  costs  in  fixing  parity 
is  In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  will  probably  be  ticted  on  at  an  early 
date. 

My  conclusion  is  that  It  behcwves  every 
American  farmer  and  e\*ery  friend  cf  agricul- 
ture in  Congress  to  watch  every  step  cf  the 
road  to  injure  that  the  experience  cf  tha 
Irst  war  msy  not  be  repeated.  That  is  to 
say,  that  agriculture  shcu'd  not  agsin  be 
the  first  to  tuSer  reatrictlon  during  the  war 
and  the  first  to  feel  the  heavy  hand  ol  defla- 
tion after  the  war.  Tbot  was  what  had  para- 
lyzed agriculture  in  the  United  Sutes  long 
before  the  official  date  of  the  depression  In 
1929.  That  resulted  from  unfaime^  of 
treatment  duricg  the  war.  It  must  not  be 
permitted  to  occur  again.  Otherwise  we  will 
have  no  effective  farming  Industry  in  the 
Unitfcd  States. 


Installat'Ofl  of  Madam  Wei  Ta«  Mia;  at  a 
Member  of  Kappa  BeU  Pi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  CBOSCTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

V/edncsday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24>.  1943 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President,  on  the 
16Lh  of  May  in  the  city  of  Washington, 


Mme.  Wei  Tao  Ming,  wife  of  the  Chi- 
nese Ambassador,  herself  a  Ciiinese 
jurist,  was  installed  as  a  member  of 
Kappa  Beta  Pi.  international  legal  honor 
sorority.  On  that  occasicn  very  appro- 
priate remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Justice 
Rutledge.  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  Hon.  Florence  Allen,  judge 
of  the  United  Slates  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals: and  Mme.  Wei  herself.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  introductory  remarks 
and  the  remarks  of  those  to  whom  I  have 
referred.  I  think  they  v.'ill  be  found  in- 
teresting, particularly  at  tliis  time,  when 
our  friendly  relationship  with  China  are 
vital. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceed- 
ines  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recced,  as  follows: 

Miss  EoHCHAauT.  We  arc  met  today  to  In- 
sU-ll  Soume  Tcheng  Wei  Into  Kappa  Beta  PI 
as  a  recognition  of  her  service  as  a  Jurist  and 
a  student  of  the  law.  and  as  one  who  has 
Eought  through  the  law  to  contribute  to  the 
prcmoticn  of  better  relations  among  men  and 
among  nations.  It  is  a  particularly  happy 
occasion  to  bring  Mme.  Wei  Into  cur  inti- 
mate feilov.ship.  not  only  because  our  asso- 
ciation with  her  will  greatly  enrich  us.  but 
also  tjtcause  ahs,  to  us,  will  represent  China; 
China  and  her  cultural  heritage  and  her 
serene  phllcsophy;  China  and  her  dauntless 
courage  and  her  heroic  determlnatlcn  to  Qght 
for  freedom . 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  this  ceremony 
ehculd  take  piece  after  otir  country  has  de- 
nounced its  Treaty  en  Extraterritoriality  with 
China.  Today  we  recognize  that  a  respect  for 
the  political,  eccncmic,  and  cultural  auton- 
omy of  each  pecp!e  is  the  basis  of  the  ccllab- 
cruiicn  amor.g  all  peoples  for  the  common 
good. 

It  is.  therefore,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
we  are  growing  closer  to  our  Chinese  ally  in 
spirit  and  In  fact,  that  we  are  even  more 
happy  to  welcome  you.  Mme.  Wcl,  for  ycur 
achievements  and  you  as  a  Chinese  woman. 
Into  our  sisterhood.  Tlie  first  tribute  to 
Mras.  Wei,  today,  will  come  from  Judge  Flor- 
ence Al!en.  We  are  happy  that  one  of  our 
own  Kappas,  who  Is  the  ranking  woman 
member  cf  the  bench  of  the  United  States, 
has  come  on  from  Cleveland  to  nelp  '.nsiall 
Mme.  Wei  Judge  Florence  Allen  Is  a  Jurist 
v.-ho  can  think  clearly  and  deeply,  and  yet 
wbore  opinions  express  not  only  profound 
knowledge  but  a  fine  deep  feeling  as  well. 
\Vc  nre.  th^re^cre.  particularly  proud  and 
happy  to  have  Judge  Allen  present  the  pin  of 
Kappa  Beta  Fl  to  Judge  8oum*  Tcheng  Wei. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Honorable  Flor- 
ence All  'n.  judpe  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Ccurt  of  Appeals. 

Jud;^  AixrN.  As  I  said  to  Ju*tlce  Rutlcd-re, 
I  have  the  apprcprfate  tremors  as  I  cee  in  thh 
audience  my  very  rjperlor  officer,  a  memb*r 
cf  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Chinese  Ambasfa- 
dor.  Jf.dce  IJarcld  Stephens,  my  friend  of  a 
lifetime,  and  ko  many  crthers  cf  the  distln- 
Culshcd  life  cf  Washington  I  count  It  a 
gr.-rt  privllrrre  to  be  here  this  afternoon. 

In  many  ways  this  celebration  hss  B*gntfl- 
cancc  even  at  thl*;  crisis  when  v.-e  are  engai^ed 
In  global  rrcT.  Even  now  wh.le  cur  men  of 
the  armed  fcrres  are  giving  their  lives  on  the 
battlefleld.  certain  p:incip!e^  zn  dJacemlble 
through  the  fl'ht'ng.  and  there  are  certain 
8rh;ev?ments  ^?hl-h  It  In  well  to  recount  in 
cdrr  that  'ac  may  know  what  ve  hive  gained 
in  this  cotm'ry  ar.d  why  It  Is  worth  while 
that  America  should  continue  to  exist. 

Only  within  our  lifetime  has  sisterhood 
really  been  bom,  end  It  ma  mpx!e  poeaiWe 
by  the  freed  .m  cx*crd?d  to  women  in  Att- 
Ica,  BIme  Wet,  through  Induction  Into  Th.8 
F'~roTlty.  Is  a  s;  m^j-l  cf  this  ristyrhood.  Tliere 
have  always  fcccn  In  the  r-crld  the  great 
forces   cf   human    brotherhood,   fatherhood. 
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APPKXDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOXAL  rJXUliD 


Bit  tl-.frhocd  1(  vp  of  pnrpnt-i  for  c  h-.l-!rt:i.  t!  e 
l«/ve  aiiCt  ;iIIiCl!ori  Jir.cl  ct niriclesr.;p  of  w.fe 
and  hu«!b:iiid.  thr  aSecTion  of  r".nn  for  man. 
tht-ir  Cfxperatlc'.i  topethfr.  their  coir.rade- 
»Jiip  th("ir  Krrrit  fricr.dJhlp.  but  r.evcr  until 
our  liinp  ha<  there  b.>rn  sisterhiAKl.  While 
there  l;.;vc  bt-.-n  t  r.lhar.t  n^f'ed  uiimcn  m 
tl)c  p.usr.  f(jr  ;he  no  t  f.Tit  their  s^p.r.tual 
power  lu'.*  hocn  c mftned  to  their  ini:ncc)i.i'e 
rir«  !e  N  iw  wl'  Join  hands  the  world  over, 
Jrt-i  d  bv  tlie  rinhi  to  go  to  school,  to  vote, 
to  Work  profession f\Uy  and  to  cr.;anize  to- 
pether.  Women  m  this  mtical  hour  are  a 
K-eiit  po!e:wii»i  f'  rce.  and  so  tiv.s  ctreiui-ny 
has   real   si^^niflrai  ce 

V,e  a'f  hn.'.M'd  by  fh»'  prch»"!^.  <"  amona; 
U-*  <  f  Mme  Wei  and  by  her  membership 
In  <  ur  h  Kal  sirnnty  It  is  an  hi  nor  to  i;s 
thiit  a  w  ,muii  who  ha.s  lield  the  ^cales  of 
JUAtic:'  for  a  number  (f  yars  in  a  i^reat  city 
li!<e  Sivii'.ijha!.  v-ho  has  helped  to  pri  pare  one 
Of  the  pro^rc.'-s.ve  nxlos  ct  the  CiiK.ese  Re- 
public s!»ou:d  be  a  member  of  cur  i,rdi.'. 
It  is  aiticethtr  flttmt;  and  proper  n'.sij  th  it 
v^f  s^lC^ild  r.r  cni/e  here  (.ur  frie/.c'.'l.lp  tt) 
and  our  nppr.^riatlon  of  the  jirogressSvc 
Ideals  and  st.iunrh  devotion  to  tho.se  id'/ais 
th'.wn  hy  the  (liineso  Republic 

Kappa  B<Ta  Pi  in  its  viry  existence  is  a 
•ym.lK;l  of  tlie  fact  that  m  this  country 
vii.mcn  are  permitted  to  sh.are  l:i  the  ettah- 
lishment  if  justice  The  comember.-hln  of 
Mn;e.  Wei  In  this  forority  is  hkcwioC  a 
liMn^  symbol  lif  the  liberal  treatment  af- 
f(.>rded  to  women  In  modern  China  Ar.d  all 
of  this  Mi^niGea  more  than  the  mere  rlsjht  of 
women  ;«.s  human  bcinjs  to  en ;a!;e  in  any 
proiessional  callini;  tliey  chin -se  — important 
tis  that  rlKht  Is  — It  rect  ionizes  th>^  fundn- 
mcntal  richt  of  all  human  bcin.ijs  to  help  to 
mold  tlie  justice  administered  in  our  courts, 
e.stabli>hcd  p.nd  sustained,  as  under  the 
American  system,  they  rauit  be.  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves 

It  is  also  a  particular  Joy  to  aid  in  ccn'er- 
rinx  this  membership  up«.)n  a  woman  from 
China,  a  state  long  our  friend,  and  one  from 
which  we  can  learn  so  much  of  the  truest 
cuitvir*  and  phUoMtphy  ^k>t  lone  ago  we 
^trt  provincial  In  America,  In  the  very  ab- 
^rption  of  the  faAclnaiin>j  physical  task  of 
..opening  up  the  West,  crossing  the  mountains. 
digging  the  mtnes.  felling  the  forests,  we 
withdrew  from  other  nations  and  deprived 
ourselves  thereby  of  the  Illuminating  contacts 
which  would  have  enriched  our  every  experi- 
ence. It  Is  only  recently  that  we  have  t>egun 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  and 
literature  of  China  through  such  books  as 
tho«e  of  Lin  Yutang  and  Pearl  Buck,  that 
qiiaint  old  novel.  All  Men  Are  Brothers,  trans- 
lated by  Pearl  Buck,  th^  tranalauons  of 
Chinese  poems  by  Arthur  Waley  and  others. 

If  It  be  really  true,  and  I  think  it  is  true 
»vcn  in  these  days,  that  a  thing  of  beauty 
Is  a  Joy  forever,  then  from  our  sister  Republic 
of  China  we  derive  Joy  in  great  measure  be- 
cause she  has  opened  to  us  many  avenues  of 
beauty;  but  there  are  other  phases  of  our 
relationship  with  China  whicli  today  seem  to 
me  even  more  slgniQcant  Perhaps  we  do  not 
quite  understand  the  ingrown,  the  inner,  the 
Inherent  democracy  of  China,  a  democracy 
expressed  not  In  form  of  organization,  but  a 
democracy  of  spirit  which  has  made  it  pcs- 
•ible  in  that  country  for  men  of  tlM  lowest 
origin,  by  intellectual  power  and  by  learning 
and  endeavor,  to  attain  to  the  very  highest 
pobts.  Essentially.  China  nevei  has  presented 
the  spectacle  of  domination  or  tyranny  that 
we  see  so  well  exemplified  in  the  totalitarian 
system 

And.  lastly,  today  we  do  honor  necessarily 
to  the  matchless  courage  of  China  I  heard 
the  distinguished  Engli.-^h  preacher.  Maude 
Boyden.  spe.-.k  after  the  first  terrible  Iwmb- 
Ings  of  London  She  thanked  the  American 
people  for  their  understanding  of  that  cilsis 
and  far  their  sympathy  with  the  British  will 
to  resist  and  er.dure  Then  she  said  But  we 
ha\on  t  begun  to  take  it  like   the  Chinese." 


My  fr;r!;d.'?  tha'  Is  true  The  time  \'.ill  coma 
when  C"i  rmr.rr  r^nd  J<ipan  vvhl  be  d.fcr.ted. 
and  then,  v.e  wiil  under; t.md  thr.t  the  stcry 
of  China  has  been  a  story  of  resistance  un- 
equaled  in  all  histoiy.  I  yie'.d  to  no  one  in 
my  adm'.ratlon  for  niissia's  ciauntlcis  poAor 
of  rc-:.=*nnce;  but  ccmpare  tlie  situation  be- 
tween China  and  Japan  and  between  Russia 
ar.d  C'f>'rm.'inv  China  has  he".--!  Japan  Just  as 
the  Rtissians  have  held  the  Nazi<  and  has  • 
held  her  v.  ith  bare  hands.  Whil  -  Japan  has 
many  mere  material  rcsotircrs  than  China, 
"-he  has  not  had  the  mastery  of  chemicals  and 
:nech.in:?nl  proccs.es  that  the  G  rmans  have 
liad  and  f-n  that  means  that  she  has  not  been 
mechanically  as  well  equipped  a.=  the  Ger- 
mans Yet  in  comparison  with  Ciuna.  Jipan 
was  tar  s'lperl  ir.  and  much  more  superior 
than  the  Germans  to  Russia.  I  think  that 
Is  a  fair  slatement  by  a  lay  person  who  at 
least  read.s  the  papers.  The  m.aterial  pre- 
paredness rf  Bu.ssla  growing  out  of  the  mas- 
lerlv  f-tabhshmcnt  cf  her  varinvs  plants,  her 
I  Industrial  plane  v.hich  astcuT.dcd  the  world, 
i  made  the  Ru.v^^ians  mere  able  to  con.pete 
equally  in  the  air  and  on  ti-.c  ground  with 
Gc-rm.iny  than  Ci.ina  was  with  Japan,  and 
the  matchless  spirit  cf  Russia  made  up  the 
balance.  Have  I  made  it  plain  that  I  think 
I  that  Russia  has  done  e  magnificent  thing? 
!  Now  I  am  sayin^;  to  you  that  the  tl.mg  that 
China  has  none  is  so  mas;nihcent  that  we  can 
ne\er  describe  it.  becaii.-^e  ;lie  has  fought  air- 
planes and  mechanized  equipment  witli  her 
bare  hands,  and  fought  fur  5  years. 

Not  only  have  th<'  Chinese   held  back  the 

flood    of    oriental    t>Tanny,    but    they    have 

achieved    the    stupendous    transplanting    of 

'    70,00€,O(.'O    oi    people     men    ar.d    women    and 

i    little    children,    beai.ng    on    their    backs    the 

I    crude      industrial      equipment.      the      very 

I    libraries  of  the  schools  and  universities   from 

I    Invaded   China   into  free   China,   and   .set   up 

'    there  their  own  iree  nation      Wlien    history 

is  written,  that  will  stand  out  I'S  a  matchless 

i    accomplishment.     The    reason    we    have    not 

known   about   China's  struggle   is   that  tintil 

'    Pearl   Harbor  Japan   was  net  our  enemy.  In 

,    fact  we  were  still  lately  selling  her  scrap  to 

!    be    used    as    munitions    against    Chm.i    and 

:    ourselves. 

'  I  was  prepared,  of  course,  for  almost  anv 
brutality  after  we  knew  of  the  execution  of 
the  American  flyers  who  went  to  Tokvo.  but 
not  even  that  prepared  me  for  what  I  have 
learned  of  the  terrible  malignity  shown  to  the 
Chinese  by  the  Japanese.  I  will  give  you  only 
one  Instance:  They  have  re.sorted  to  whole- 
-sale  taking  of  blood  from  the  Chinese  chil- 
dren to  be  used  In  blood  transfusions  among 
the  Japanese.  And  so.  my  friends.  I  sav 
to  you  that  when  we  honor  the  Chinese 
women,  we  endeavor  to  honor  the  preat  spirit 
of  China,  our  ally,  our  friend  who  with  un- 
breakable spirit  has  held  back  the  blood  of 
Japanese  tvTanny, 

Today,  then,  we  welcome  Mme  Wei  to 
our  membt>rshlp  not  only  as  a  distinguished 
professional  woman  and  Judge  but  also  be- 
cause she  comes  from  a  country  whose  de- 
votion to  liberty  la  unsurpassed,  whose 
friendship  we  prize,  and  from  whose  serene 
philosophy  and  dauntless  courage  we  drink 
in  new  faith. 

Mias  BoHCHARDT  When  the  President  cf  the 
United  States  named  Justice  Rutledjie  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  we  were  happy  to  know  that 
a  scholar  and  a  great  Jurist  had  been  named. 
But  we  were  also  happy  to  realize  that  the 
President  had  named  a  man  who  devotes  his 
life  to  the  service  for  his  fellow  men  Jus- 
tice Rutledge  and  Mrs  Rutledge  are  citizens 
among  Uf  who  serve  with  us  for  the  common 
good  We  feel  it  Is  particuh^ly  fitt.ng  and 
proper  that  a  man  like  Justice  Rutledee 
should  be  asked  to  pay  tribute  to  Mme  Wei 
and  to  China. — Mr.  Justice  Rutledge. 

Justice  RtTLEDCE.  It  Is  especially  appro- 
priate that  a  distinguished  American  juiist 
should  welcome  Into  this  fraternity  cf  yours 
a  distinguished  Chinese  Juris:,    i  can't  define 


for  myself,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  define 
for  you.  v.'hat  1.^  the  particular  bond  iliat  i-.as 
so  long  existed  between  China  ar.d  the  Un.ted 
States.  We  know  it  exists.  We  are  of  difler- 
ent  ancestry,  different  customs,  and  ditTeront 
law3.  we  live  in  different  parts  cf  the  v.crld. 
we  live  In'ditTerent  geo^rap'i-.ical  cnv.rcn- 
ment:  nevertheless,  for  almost  the  entire  pe- 
riod cf  our  national  exis^tcnce,  at  any  rate, 
during  the  latter  half  of  it,  the  two  nations 
have  had  a  synthetic  bend  that  has.  I  think. 
not  characterized  the  relations  of  this  coun- 
try to  any  other  r.aticn  in  the  world. 

Now.  I  think  we  can  rationalize  somewhat 
more  than  we  have  and  say  that  though  their 
form  of  Government  is  diSerent  from  our  own, 
the  differences,  the  similarities  cf  ideals, 
similarities  cf  aspiration.-,  v.hich  draw  u.^ 
even  clcsc'r  than  wc  wtie  v.hcn  this  grc.it 
relationship  began. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  too  th.it  the 
women  of  China  and  of  the  United  S'ates 
unite  to  strengthen  that  bond,  through  Kap- 
pa Beta  Pi.  nn  international  le'.;nl  sorority. 
Today  I  think  you  symbolize  most  appro- 
priately and  perhaiis  in  the  best  possible  way 
ycu  could,  those  three  things;  international- 
Ism,  law.  and  sisterhood. 

'Votir  distinHTUlEhed  new  member  could  not 
from  anything  I  say  this  afternoon  add  to  her 
achievements  or  to  her  record  of  s'rvlce. 
Many  of  you  may  know  that  she  was  at  the 
first  Peace  Conference  as  a  member  of  the 
Chinese  delegation.  I  pm  almost  tempted 
to  say  that  I  hope  or  wish  that  at  the  next 
peace  conference  we  shall  find  the  treaties 
made  with  women  participating  in  their  writ- 
ing, particularly  women  lawyers.  I  have  this 
suspicion  which  1  wish  to  say  to  you  in  con- 
fidence, that  if  the  women  of  the  world  mis^ht 
replace  the  men  of  the  world  in  making 
and  keeping  the  peace,  we  might  have  longer 
and  better  peace.  I.  for  one.  am  hopeful  that 
out  of  the  strugttle  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
paged,  will  come  a  foundation  of  peace  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  with  it  both, 
brotherhood  and  sisterhood  which  will  not 
terminate  wnhin  another  score  of  years  or 
some  twi>«ccwe,  but  which  may  offer  the  op- 
portunity for  a  perpetual  foundation  of  legal 
institutions  wlthm  which  those  things  which 
we  cherish  In  the  relation  of  brethren  and 
sisters  may  ko  on  without  interruption  from 
armed  strife  Ao  for  me.  I  know  of  no  way 
of  doing  that,  other  than  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  institutions  with  the  strength 
to  accomplish  the  task,  and  that  means  even- 
tually the  formation  of  some  sort  of  inter- 
national constitution  which  will  give  the 
world  an  opportunity  to  achieve  the  common 
objectives  of  China  and  the  United  States. 

Mme  Wei.  today  you  have  received  the 
pill  "f  Kappa  Beta  PI  from  a  noted  American 
Woman  Jurist  She.  like  you.  has  written 
an  interpretation  of  the  basic  law  of  her 
land  She  like  you  would  wish  to  devote 
our  law.  as  you  would  yours,  to  promote 
welfare  among  men  and  peace  among  na- 
tions, and  so  ns  a  symbol  of  that  expression, 
I  present  to  you,  Mme.  Wei,  this  copy  of 
a  voik  which  is  entitled  "This  Constitution 
cf  Ours,"  written  by  Judge  Florence  Allen. 
Your  W'lrk  on  the  Civil  Code  of  China  we 
should  like  to  make  available  to  our  people 
for  their  study.  We  hope  that  from  Judge 
Allen's  work  as  from  yours,  we  may  each 
gain  from  our  own  and  from  the  other's  ex- 
perience something  which  is  valuable  either 
for  China  or  f.-^r  us  so  that  we  may  contribute 
each  our  -hare  but  together,  for  our  mutual 
good 

Mi,ss  EoRCH.^RDT,  We  should  now  welccm.e  a 
message  from  you.  Soume  Tcheng  Wei.  A 
m'-Esage  frem  Mme   Wci  Tan  Mmg. 

Mme  Wn  I  wish  to  thr.nk  you  for  the 
privilege  o:  becjming  an  honorary  member  of 
th.s  distr.'.gtnshed  sorority. 

As  a  member  of  the  legal  profession  of 
China.  I  am  indeed  happy  to  Join  this  cinse 
circle  of  frietids,  who  are  members  ol  ttie 
same  prcfessiou. 
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We  of  the  United  Nations  are  today  en- 
gaged in  a  great  struggle,  and  we  are  bound 
together  not  onlv  by  mtitual  good  will,  but 
by  a  common  destiny.  Our  aim  Is  not  merely 
to  destroy  the  evil  enemies,  but  also  to  hghi 
for  an  ideal:  the  ideal  of  Justice  and  free- 
dom, which  is  the  firm  foundation  for  an 
orderly  progress  of  civilization  as  well  as  the 
basic  requirement  for  peace  and  human 
happiness. 

The  realization  of  these  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions will  require  the  fullest  cooperation 
and    faith  am.ong   the  peoples  cf  the  world. 

In  this  work,  m.embers  cf  the  legal  profes- 
sion have  their  particular  duty  to  perform. 
It  is  to  contribute  their  utmost  to  the  build- 
Inn;  of  a  better  world,  in  which  the  rule  of 
law  will  prevail.  Because  only  through  law 
and  crdei   can   freedom  be  me.de  secure. 

Our  two  countries  have  Indeed  enjoyed  the 
best  and  lonsest  tradition  of  friendly  rela- 
tionships. This  is  no  mere  good  fortune.  It 
is  because  we  cherish  the  same  ideals.  Your 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  your  ab- 
horence  cf  violence  in  all  Its  forms,  your 
spirit  of  democracy — these  are  the  thincs 
which  first  touched  the  responsive  choid  in 
cur  hearts  and  which  have  since  drawn  us 
clcser  together  each  day.  The  talk  here  to- 
day by  Judge  Allen  so  beautifully  told  of 
that  close  bond  between  your  people  and 
mine. 

It  Is  certain  that  Just  as  we  are  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  this  war.  so  we  wlU 
be  workir.g  together  in  the  peace  to  come,  to 
the  end  that  our  common  ideal  be  realized 
not  only  lor  ourselves  alone,  but  for  all 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 


The  Synthetic  Rubber  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

ir.  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wcdnesdaij.  June  23  (lec/islative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24^,  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  in- 
tcrcstinK  and  informative  address  on  the 
synthetic-rubber  situation  by  Mr.  Har- 
vey S.  Firestone.  Jr.,  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  rubber.  The  successful  devel- 
opment and  production  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber in  the  midst  of  the  war  emergency 
constitute  one  of  the  outstanding  accom- 
pli.=hmenls  of  American  industry. 

In  the  achievement  of  that  record.  Mr. 
Firestone  gives  due  credit  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Rubber  Director  William  M.  Jef- 
fers,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  Jones, 
and  the  other  able  men  a-'^^ociated  with 
them  in  the  synthetic-rubber  program. 

Mr.  Firestone's  address  v.as  delivered 
over  the  radio  on  the  program  Voice  of 
Firestone,  on  June  21.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  friend.'^,  far  and  near;  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half  since  Pearl  Harbor 
I  have  talked  to  ycti  upon  several  occasions 
a'vcut  the  rubber  situation.  Until  recently 
th?  problem  his  been  most  Ferious  and  the 
cirlcck  has  not  been  very  encouraging. 
H..wever,  this  evening  I  am  glad  to  say  that 


we  are  beginning  to  see  brighter  skies  ahead. 
And  the  credit  for  such  remarkable  progress 
in  so  short  a  time  must  be  given  to  Ameri- 
can foresight,  skill,  and  ingenuity,  and  to  the 
leadership  of  Rubber  Director  William  M. 
Jeffers.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  Jones, 
and  the  able  men  who  are  associated  with 
them. 

Twenty  years  ago  my  father  became  con- 
vinced that  tiie  United  States  should  take 
steps  toward  making  itself  Independent  with 
regard  to  it,s  rubber  needs,  and  he  took  the 
lecdership  in  this  cause  under  the  banner. 
"Americans  should  produce  their  own  iu":i- 
bcr."  He  believed  that  there  were  three 
ways  by  which  this  country  could  try  to 
ficcomplish  this  objective:  First,  by  establifh- 
mg  rubber  plantations  in  countries  under 
American  control  or  protection;  second,  by 
obtaining  rubber  from  domestic  plants;  and, 
th:-d,  by  making  rubber  synthetically. 

He  determined  to  pursue  all  three  courses, 
and  as  a  first  step  he  started  me  out  upon 
a  survey  cf  the  rubber-producing  count:  ics 
cf  the  world  to  determine  where  Amerlcars 
could  b?st  grow  th?ir  own  rubber.  After  the 
most  careful  consideration,  the  West  Afric.n 
Republic  of  Liberia  was  selected.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  more  than  100,000  acres 
under  development  there  and  this  year  we 
e.xpect  to  be  able  to  bring  out  of  Liberia  35,- 
000.000  pounds  of  rubber.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  sources  from  which  the  United 
St.Ttes  is  still  obtaining  natural  rubber. 

In  his  crussde  to  estrbllsh  an  Independent 
source  cf  rubber  for  the  United  States,  my 
father  was  Joined  by  his  close  personal 
friends,  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Henry  Ford. 
During  he  last  6  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Edison 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  seeking  plants 
that  could  be  grown  and  harvested  In  the 
United  States  and  which  would  be  capable 
cf  producing  rubber  in  practical  quantities. 
This  was  the  forerunner  of  the  intensive 
research  which  has  been  carried  on  to  this 
day  by  our  laboratories  and  those  ol  the  De- 
partment cf  Agriculture. 

The  Firestone  organization  also  turned  to 
the  development  of  man-made  rubber  and 
its  uses.  In  :933.  Firestone  built  the  first 
synthetic  rubber  airplane  tires  for  our  armed 
forces.  In  1934.  we  made  synthetic  rubber 
parsenger-car  tires  and  in  1940  we  went  into 
factory  production  on  these  tires.  That  same 
year,  we  also  began  to  make  cur  own  syn- 
thetic rubber,  which  we  call  butaprene.  and 
which  is  the  same  typo  cf  synthetic  rubber 
that  ^i{*s  later  adopted  as  standard  by  cur 
Government. 

In  1942  the  Firestone  organization  had  the 
distinction  of  becoming  the  first  company 
to  produce  syiithetlc  rubber  in  a  Govern- 
ment-owned plant,  and  this  year  that  same 
plant  became  the  first  to  make  synthetic 
rubber  with  butadiene  made  from  grain 
alcohol. 

During  these  years  of  experience  and  ex- 
periment, Firestone  technical  men  originated 
new  and  unique  methods  of  prccessing  syn- 
thetic rubber,  designated  f^pecial  m.achines  to 
Increase  productij^.  and  developed  new  m.a- 
terials  to  Improve  the  durability  and  strength 
of  synthetio-rubber  compounds.  And  with 
cur  country  at  war  we  have  made  all  of 
th?se  developments  available  to  our  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  rubber  Industry  without 
royalties  or  compensation  of  any  kind. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  prospect 
for  additional  rubber,  both  natural  and  tyn- 
thetic.  in  1943.  At  the  beginning  cf  this 
year  we  had  en  hand  about  443.000  tons  It 
Is  estimated  that  we  can  obtain  new  supplies 
of  synthetic  and  natural  rubber  amounting 
to  303  COO  tons  this  year,  making  a  total  of 
761000  tons.  When  we  consider  that  the 
requirements  for  1943  are  estimated  at  609.- 
000  tons,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  we  may  have  a  balance  in  the  stock 
pile  of  only  142,000  tons,  which  Is  very  close 


to  the  120.000  tons  set  by  the  Baruch  com- 
mittee as  a  dangerous  minimum. 

As  to  natural  rubber,  the  only  Important 
sources  left  open  to  us  are  Liberia.  Cej'lon, 
and  Central  and  South  America.  A«  I  have 
said,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  bring  out  of 
Liberia  35.000,000  pounda  of  rubber  this  year. 

Nearly  all  of  the  rubl>er  produced  In  Ceylon 
Will  be  sent  to  Russia,  England,  India,  SsUth 
Africa,  and  Australia.  At  the  present  time 
th'"  quickest  new  source  of  additional  rubber 
Is  S.  uth  America.  No  one  really  know.s  how 
many  rubber  trees  are  growing  wild  In  the 
Amazon  valley  and  otlier  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, tut  there  is  a  likelihood  of  getting 
30.000  tens  of  rubber  from  South  America 
this  year. 

Under  the  forceful  and  Intelligent  leader- 
ship of  Rubb3r  Director  William  M.  Jcflrrs. 
the  synthetic  rubber  program  has  made  ex- 
ceptionally good  progress  and  by  the  end  of 
this  year  there  will  be  in  operation  synthetic 
rubber  plants  with  an  annual  capacity  of 
830.000  tons.  This  production,  pliis  the  Im- 
portations of  natural  rubber  that  we  may 
exnect  next  year,  will  give  us  In  1944  nearly 
twice  as  much  rubl)er  as  this  country  con- 
sumed in  a  normal  peacetime  year. 

Recently  Mr.  Jeffers  reported  that  12.000.- 

000  p»assenger  car  tires  will  be  released  for 
civilian  use  this  year.  Of  this  total  7.CO0.O0O 
are  on  hand  and  the  remaining  5.030.000  will 
be  made  with  synthetic  rubber.  Next  year, 
It  is  expected  that  30,000.000  synthetic  rubber 
passenger  car  tires  will  be  available  for  civilian 
use. 

From  these  facts  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Government  will  not  permit  essential  civilian 
vehicles  to  cease  operation  because  cf  lack 
of  tires.  Our  public  transportation  svEtems 
alone  cannot  take  care  of  wartime  reculre- 
ments  and  the  privately  owned  motorcar  must 
share  the  load. 

Further  evidence  that  the  Government 
recognizes  the  need  for  keeping  every  avail- 
able car  in  service  may  be  seen  In  the  recent 
lifting  of  the  restrictions  on  the  recapping  cf 
passenger  car  tires.  Ration  certificates  are 
no  longer  necessary  to  have  these  tires  re- 
cappjed.  Furthermcre,  quotiis  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  tl'.es  have  been  substantially 
increased  and  the  Government  has  already 
released  synthetic  rubber  to  help  fill  thes« 
larger  quotas.  However,  Mr.  Jeffers  has 
made  It  plain  that  car  owners  cannot  expect 
new  tires  for  nonessential  driving  for  a  long 
time  to  come  and  that  all  of  us  must  con- 
tinue the  conservation  measures  which  have 
proved  so  elTectlve  In  reducing  tire  wear. 

I  believe  I  am  not  unduly  optimistic  when 

1  say  that  the  rubber  situation  presents  a 
ratich  briehter  picture  today  than  it  did 
only  a  few  months  ago.  This  is  Just  one 
more  indication  of  the  progress  which  la  be- 
ing made  all  along  the  line,  both  on  the 
horm  front  and  on  the  battle  front.  Our 
war  production  is  now  in  high  gear  and  cur 
armed  forces  are  moving  forward.  The 
Initiative  has  paased  Into  our  hands  and  that 
is  the  beginning  of  the  road  to  vlctoryl 


Russian  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NTW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RsccRD,  I  include  the  Xollowing  speech 
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cJelivert'd  by  mo  on  Tribute  to  Russia 
Day.  sponsorod  by  Iho  Russian  War  R«'- 
hff.  Inc..  in  New  York  City,  on  Jum-  22. 
1943: 

On  March  16  1942.  the  No  1  drffrnw^tp.  the 
Brch  madmiin  of  the  world,  the  painter  who 
use.s  the  blood  of  human  beings  as  his  medium 
of  fxpreto.on.  had  inib  to  say  'The  Bolbhe- 
vika  \v!!l  l>e  dcfea'ed  by  us.  the  Cierman.*.  in 
the  comlnR  summer  ' 

On  this  June  12.  1943,  Ru^s:a  is  st:!! 
vallatiilv  and  succeshfully  flRhtms;  the  Oer- 
n\'.'n  iiivHder.  and  .vj  once  more  tt  (ii-rnuin 
b«  »-l  IS  net  made  grxd 

For  2  Vi'ars.  RuK-la  has  btirne.  almost  sin- 
p.  -handrdly.  the  full  onslaught  uf  the 
••n.'mv  Ihe  mighty  wall  of  hir  uni'y,  pa- 
tnoti-in.  and  courage  ha.s  been  a.s  strong  as 
Iron  iM  it.s  ammzmn  achievement  of  holding 
bsck  the  C»erman  armies  The  Ru.'*8iKns  have 
miown  to  all  of  us  that  it  was  not  imixj-Plble 
to  d'feai  a  German  army,  that  German  m- 
vinctbtJlty  wb«  purely  a  myth. 

I  wonder  what  would  have  happened  to 
the  freedcm-loving  people  of  the  world  If 
Russia  had  not  stood  her  ground  at  Lenin- 
grad. 8'v.»8topol.  Odcsfia  and  at  Stahngrrd. 
What  would  have  been  Russia's  history  today, 
•nd  what  would  hare  been  the  history  ©£  the 
^crld'  Russia  s  resistance  has  given  the 
"United  Slates  time  to  arm  herself  and  to 
gather  her  strength  k>  that  we  too  could  fight 
vallsn^tly  at  Guadacanal.  Bataan.  and  now  in 
Ttmisia  We  have  shown  ourselves  worthy 
pnrtneis  In  heroism 

1  have  heard  fifth  columnists,  propagan- 
dists, and  others  of  their  type,  both  m  and 
out  of  Washington,  say  that  Ruhbia  could 
not  fight,  that  Russia  could  not  possibly 
withstand  the  German  onslaught  and  that 
Russia  had  no  leaders  who  could  cany  on 
the  hght  In  answer  to  this,  ull  I  can  say 
Is  that  this  propagand.'i  spread  around  the 
country  by  a  number  of  groups  of  so-called 
citlzfMis  u  based  upon  prejudice  evtn  at  the 
sacri.'^ce  of  our  own  country  One-  has  t)nly 
to  follow  the  story  of  Russia  s  great  light  to 
find   the  ko«wer   to   this   propaginncia 

To  the  enslaved,  pers^cuteci,  uppre.«sed 
p<H)ples  of  Eun.pe  and  Asia.  Rus.~la  h«.>-  given 
fresh  strength  and  new  hope  The  -em- 
nants  of  the  Jewish  people  In  Eump?.  mil- 
lions of  whose  i)rethren  have  bt>en  murdered, 
who.'^t'  wives  and  children  have  been  df- 
strojed  by  the  Nazi  executioners  find  m 
Ri^siai*  valiant  fight,  a  .-curcc  of  new  faith 
ai'.d  hv'pf'.  a  new  desire  to  live  and  to  tight. 
Russia  stands  today  as  the  immovable  bar- 
rier between  them  and  other  destruction 

As  an  Ainc;ican.  and  as  a  Member  ci  the 
great  b(K!y  of  Con.^res*.  I  say  that  we  are 
proud  t)  b?  Russia  i  allies  and  we  have 
affirmed  this  alliance  with  bkx'd  In  ord*'r 
to  bri;i«  the  four  freedoms  back  to  the  cuf- 
fcrins  ;:eople  cf  the  world 

"Mighty  Russian  people,  today  we  greet  you 
•eau).  stronger  In  hope,  firmer  in  cur  deter- 
mination to  win  and  win  soon — .^<^ure  in  the 
belief  that  the  mighty  coalition  of  the  United 
Na'ions.  forged  in  battle  and  sealed  in 
blood  -  will  prove  even  greater  m  peace  than 
It  h  IS  Ijeen  III  war  " 

?!iK-h  has  been  siiid  atxnit  the  fact  that 
Russia  might  make  a  separate  peace  From 
my  observation  and  from  my  know'.odge  cf 
the  Russian  people.  I  say  that  Russia  ha.>  the 
b  St  record  of  any  cf  the  major  nations  in 
keeping  her  word,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Russia  is  in  this  war  to  the  finish, 
and  that  no  separate  peace  will  be  made  by 
her  against  the  Allied  Nations  fii;htin^  the 
common  enemy  for  the  freedom  of  the  wor'id 

When  speaking  cf  Russia,  one  must  not 
forget  our  other  ^jreat  ally  who  protects  Rus- 
sia s  back  door.  China  China  Is  now  asking 
for  the  repeal  of  our  Chinese  exclusion  law 
and  IS  asking  to  be  put  on  an  equal  basis  with 
liie  other  Allied  Nations.    I  am  wholeheart- 


edly in  support  of  such  a  program.  China  ha- 
carried  on  a  valiant  struggle  against  uur  crm- 
mon  enemy  for  6  long  years  We  need  Chii.a 
now.  and  we  shall  need  her  alter  the  war. 
We  must  show  our  friend  fiat  we  mean  bu.si- 
ness  and  remore  the  stigma  asiainsi  her.  We 
must  put  her  on  an  equal  basis  with  our  other 
allies  and  extend  to  her  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration to  which  she  IS  rightfully  entitled. 


Think  Before  You  Destroy  Any  Food 
Prosram  That  Will  Increase  Food 
Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOU^SE  OF  P.EPRE.^ENT.\TI\  LS 
Wcdnesdau.  June  23.  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  m 
connection  with  the  consideration  of  the 
appropriation  'or  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration rehabilitation  loans  and  ten- 
ant purchase  funds,  I  should  like  to  uige 
this  House  to  vote  for  the  amendments 
as  offered  by  the  Senate. 

The  amendments  containing  these  two 
provisions  will  do  more  to  insure  addi- 
tional production  of  food.  feed,  and  fib^r 
for  our  essential  war.  civilian,  and  lend- 
lease  program  than  any  other  apprcpiiii- 
tions. 

In  our  anxiety  to  effect  economy.  let 
us  not  practice  false  economy.  Remem- 
ber that  if  you  fall  to  provide  the  full 
amounts  contained  in  the  Senate  provi- 
sons  5'ou  will  live  to  re.^i'et  it.  and  if  you 
do  vote  to  reduce  the  amounts  then  ycu 
should  not  complain  when  the  biarne  iov 
a  probable  shortage  of  production  exists 
in  the  near  iuaue  a^  a  rtsult  of  your 
actions. 


Federal  Security  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF    WlSCONSI.N 

!         IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1943 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  fn  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Brj^NDCN.  Wis    June  la.  194 J. 
Hon    Frank  B    Keefe. 

Corigressmau,  Wasftmgto'i.  D   C 

Dear  Sir:  We  hear  so  much  over  the  radio 
about  the  debate  m  Washn-'gtun  as  to  w  hetlier 
or  not  to  ccntmue  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministraticzi. 

Permit  me.  as  one  of  the  many  farmtrs  in 
Fond  Du  Lac  County.  Wis  .  to  voice  my  opin- 
ion and  tell  my  story  of  how  I  was  helped  by 
the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Seven  years  ago  our  family  cf  seven  moved 
from  Wood  County.  Wis.,  to  Fond  Du  Lac 
County  to  seek  a  more  prosperous  larmms; 
community  in  which  to  raise  our  growing 
I&mily. 


We  beL'an  by  share-renting  on  a  fine  dairy 
farm,  where  the  owner  lurnished  all  tiie 
ci'ttie  So  we  snid  what  cattle  we  had  to  pur- 
clia.-e  more  mnchiuery  with  whlcli  to  cptrate 
this  farm 

As  our  children  were  t(X)  young  to  be  of 
much  help  m  operating  this  farm,  we  were 
obliged  to  hire  help  7  months  of  the  yeur. 

Then  the  uufi^reseen  happened — sickne.=s. 
operations,  hospital  bills,  extra  help  wa.s 
needed,  and  to  top  it  all  oflf  we  were  obheed 
to  move  after  a  2-year  tenancy  en  this  farm. 
We  were  at  a  lo.ss  where  to  go.  We  had  mo'^t 
of  the  needed  mpohmery — hcrfes.  hogs,  etc  — 
to  share-rent  a  farm,  but  most  owners  de- 
mand that  half  the  cows  be  lurnished  by  the 
tenant. 

Atter  vainly  sc-irchinc^  for  a  plr.c?  to  call 
home  and  ;.n  cpportunity  to  earn  our  living 
at  the  only  occupation  at  which  we  arc  skilled. 
v.?  hnally  heard  of  a  farm  for  cash  rent.  Th.s 
place,  although  somewhat  run  do'vn.  could  be 
rented  for  ?o50  a  year  We  were  desperate 
It  would  pither  make  or  break  us.  But  we 
took  a  chaiue  ar.d  rented  it. 

We  applied  to  several  lending  agencies  for 
help  so  we  could  borrow  money  to  buy  cattle 
and  pay  our  debts,  so  we  could  get  on  our 
feet  But.  alas,  they  all  turned  us  down  be- 
cau.-e  we  lackod  the  main  source  of  income 
and  their  best  security,  cows. 

At  last  we  turned  to  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  for  help.  Thry  heard  cur 
.siury  and  piomised  to  tlo  everything  in  their 
ability  to  help  us 

A'  first  there  was  a  tiresome  wait  ar.d  we 
feared  that  they,  tou.  had  turned  deaf  ears 
on  our  earnest  plea  But  a  Mr.  Henry  Danes, 
of  New  Holstein.  Wis  .  became  interested  in 
our  case,  and  when  Mr.  E.  Freund,  who  is  still 
regional  supervisor  (4  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  Fond  Du  Lac  County,  tdk 
charge  of  this  branch  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  the  huriZiin  became  ni'.'- 
clear  lor  i:s.  and  before  long  we  were  grantcci 
a  Farm  Security  Administration  loan  ai.d 
were  able  to  buy  cattle  and  pay  our  debts 

We  worked  with  a  determination  to  nuke 
a  success  of  this  venture.  During  the  winter 
months  the  wife  and  family  did  t'ne  farm 
work  wlrilc  I  was  employed  in  a  nearby  hemp 
mill. 

That  was  in  the  spring  of  1039  th.it  we  pot 
our  first  loan.  We  p.,id  off  every  month  with 
a  milk  assignment  and  whatever  other  money 
we  could  spare.    Our  debt  began  to  d(  crease. 

In  1941  we  applied  for  an  additional  loan 
to  purcha.se  a  tractor  aiul  other  power  ma- 
chinery, so  we  could  more  eaiciently  operate 
this  farm,  wh.ch  w.i*  slowly  yet  surely  coming 
back  into  productiblllty.  This  lean  was  im- 
mediately granted  and  we  were  able  to  ac- 
compli.>h  our  f;.rin  labor  more  quickly  and 
easily 

That  was  in  the  spring  of  1911  Now  it's 
summer  1943.  The  loan  is  pa;d  aiui  we  are 
debt-free — and    we    are    happy. 

We  own  between  $6,000  and  $7,000  wO' th  of 
property — cattle,  horses,  hcgs,  sheep,  chici:- 
cns.  machinery,  and  feed,  etc— and  for  the 
past  year  we  have  been  able  to  lay  aside  a  few 
dollars.  Yes,  we  are  happy,  but  not  quite 
satisfied. 

Our  familv  is  growing  tip.  We  have  all  the 
help  needed  to  i  pcratc  a  good  farm,  tu^  were 
only  renters.  All  the  improvements  we  put 
on  this  farm  are  for  the  next  renter  to  enjoy. 
We  d  like  to  keep  our  family  together  We'd 
like  to  buy  a  farm,  and,  of  course,  we've  turned 
to  the  Farm  Security  Adininistration  for  help. 
They'll  help  u.s  :f  and  when  Congress  appro- 
priates funds  for  tenant -purchase  Icnn^.  We 
hope  this  Will  be  granted  Long  live  the  Farm 
Security  Administration. 

1  am, 

R-^pectfully  yours, 

John  A.  Tjepke.ia 
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CampaifB  CeatribatioBs  u  S*«tii  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PEmreTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATKS 

Wednesday,  June  22  legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  2i) ,  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcohi.  an  editorial 
entitled  "South  Dakotans  Find  Out 
Whom  Their  Senator  Serves,"  published 
in  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.)  Huronite,  of 
June  16,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SOUTH    DAKOTANS    FIND    OtTT    WHOM    THEIR 
SENATORS  SERVE 

Last  week's  events  in  Washington  should 
have  made  clear  to  everyone  in  South  Da- 
kota a  fact  which  has  long  been  apparent  to 
many.  In  one  of  the  most  brazen  admissicns 
In  the  political  hLstory  of  the  nation.  Senator 
Harlan  J.  Bushfield  conceded  that  his  ad- 
vancement In  office  had  been  financed  in  a 
large  measure  by  rich  eastern  Interests 
which  haven't  the  slightest  concern  In  the 
Internal  affairs  in  South  Dakota  nor  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  State  as  citizens 
of  this  commonwealth.  BusHrnxD's  startling 
admission,  coupled  with  others  of  his  state- 
ments and  actions  of  the  last  few  days,  should 
serve  as  convincing  proof  to  those  who  still 
require  it  that  by  the  election  of  Bushfield 
to  the  Senate,  the  State  of  South  Dakota  lost 
half  of  its  representation  In  the  upper  cham- 
ber In  Washington  and  thr.t  it  turned  half  of 
Its  Influence  in  national  affairs  over  to  the 
entrenched  Interests  ol   the  East. 

Last  week's  admission  by  Bushfield  was  a 
spectacle  indeed.  Senator  Bushfield.  who 
went  to  Washington  after  two  scandal- 
crcwdcd  terms  as  Governor  of  South  Dakota, 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  the 
charges  were  hammered  at  him.  The  charges 
were  that  in  1  year  alone  the  Mellons  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  du  Fonts  cf  Delaware,  and 
the  McCormlcks  of  Elinois  contributed  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  cam- 
paign in  South  Dakota  which  paved  the  way 
for  BtJSHmxD's  election  to  the  Senate. 
Bushfield.  before  the  forum  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  did  not  deny  the  charges.  In- 
stead, he  said  that  he  was  happy  to  have 
friends  in  the  East  who  would  "lielp  us  in 
the  campaign  to  save  the  American  system 
of  government." 

There  is  only  one  deduction  that  can  be 
drawn.  Bushfield.  as  the  Senator  from  du 
Pont,  Mellon,  and  McCormlck.  is  cut  to  save 
the  Am.erican  system  of  government  as 
conceived  by  du  Pont,  Mellon,  and  McCor- 
mick.  hi3  benefactors  and  political  backers. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  pc  ssible  that  the 
du  Pont-Mellon -McCormlck  Interpretation 
of  the  American  system  of  government,  the 
American  way  of  .l?e.  is  Identical  with  that 
of  th?  avertige  voter  of  Soiith  Dakota  and 
that  Bushtiild  might  be  able  to  serve  both 
his  entrenched  eastern  friends  and  his  South 
Dakota  constituents  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Let  us  glance,  then.  Into  the  way  of 
life  of  these  "friends,"  Let  us  take  Bertie 
McCormlck.  the  muiti-miUioned  herd  of  the 
McCormlck  family  of  Illinois  and  the  owner 
of  what  might  be  termed  in  understatement 
as  the  ajch  isolationist  Chicago  Tribune,  a 
newspaper  which  occupies  a  un.que  position 
In  American  Journalism  because  of  the  col- 
oring It  adds  to  both  its  comics  and  its  news. 


Let  us  look  in  at  Bertie  cm  •  day  oti,  a  leg- 
endary gala  day  which  he  has  set  apart  to 
entertain  his  minlo'  s  on  the  Ttibune  pay- 
roll. The  workers  have  been  invited  to  spend 
the  afternoon  among  the  feudal  splendors  ol 
the  McCormlck  estate  near  Cbicago.  But 
Bertie,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  ii  not  at  home 
to  greet  his  guests.  Suddenly  a  huge  mov- 
ing van  rolls  up  into  the  estate's  grounds. 
The  rear  doors  are  opened,  a  ramp  Is  let 
down.  Astride  a  giant  steed.  Bertie  rides 
down  the  ramp  and  onto  the  lawn  among 
his  guests.  Majestically  he  waves  them 
greeting.  Grandly  he  rides  among  them. 
They  are  still  gaping,  when  Bertie's  horse 
mounts  the  truck  ramp.  The  doors  are 
closed.  The  van  moves  away,  the  horse  and 
Its  rider  In  lonely  splendor  In  the  dark 
interior. 

Ah,  the  American  way  of  life.  How  dear  it 
is  to  the  neurotic,  feudal  heart  of  Bertie 
McCormlck.  If  Bushfield  can  save  it.  maybe 
one  day  Bertie  McCormlck  will  bring  his  van 
and  his  horse  and  make  a  personal  jp- 
pearance  among  the  peasantry  of  South 
Dakota.     What  a  day  to  look  forward  to. 

But  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  before 
that  day  can  come.  Bushitzld  will  do  his 
part,  but  others  must  help.  South  Dakotans 
have  helped  with  their  votes  in  the  past, 
They  will  he  called  upon  again.  The  great 
day  cannot  come  until  South  Dakotans  are 
truly  peasants.  They  were  nearly  In  that 
class  several  years  ago  when  the  structure 
cf  privately  contr'^led  economics  in  America 
collapsed  But  the  Federal  Government 
stepped  In  over  the  vigorous  protests  of  Btjsh- 
fielo  and  his  friends.  Thousands  of  South 
Dakota  farmers  were  given  assistance  which 
permitted  them  to  regain  their  Independence 
and  self-respect. 

But  Senator  Bttshfieu)  Is  out  to  halt  any 
further  endangering  of  his  friends'  concept 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  Last  week  on  the 
floor  cf  the  United  States  Senate  he  re- 
peatedly attacked  various  and  sundry  por- 
tions of  the  Federal  appropriations  which 
would  permit  the  continuance  of  farmer  con- 
trol over  farm  production,  and  farmer  say  in 
farmer  affairs,  and  Federal  assistance  to 
farmers  in  South  Dakota.  On  Friday  Bush- 
field attacked  Federal  crop  insurance,  an  ad- 
mittedly imperfect  but  nevertheless  basically 
worthy  attempt  to  stabilize  agricultural  con- 
ditions In  an  unstable  area.  In  a  choice  be- 
tween the  interests  of  South  Dakotans  and 
those  of  his  rich  eastern  benefactors.  Bush- 
field chose  to  champion  those  of  the  latter. 
"It  seems  to  me."  he  declared,  "that  any 
business  venture  on  the  part  of  Government 
is  wrong.  The  Government  has  no  business 
to  compete  with  private  Institutions  which 
carry  on  the  same  character  of  business." 

Bushfield  explained  that  that  was  my 
personal  philosophy.  By  strange  coincidence 
it  Is  the  personal  philoeophy  of  the  en- 
trenched Interests  which  have  contributed 
so  generously  to  making  it  possible  for  Bush- 
field to  serve  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Legitimate  business,  large  and  small,  has 
a  reasonable  Interest  in  the  maintenance  and 
encouragement  of  a  fair  and  healthy  attitude 
toward  private  enterprise  in  this  country. 
But  there  are  those  of  the  well-entrenched 
who  go  far  beyond  that  which  Is  reasonable. 
L.et  business  alone  to  solve  all  of  the  Nation's 
problems,  is  their  swelling  cry  Keep  the 
Government  out  of  our  affairs.  It  Is  wrong 
for  the  Government  to  Interfere.  It  is  a  cry 
that  is  growing  in  America,  a  cry  that  Is 
carefully  McCarthyed  by  many  well-meaning 
but  shortsighted  persons  identified  with  lesser 
enterprise.  It  is  a  cry  that  was  at  Its  full 
volume  In  the  1920'8  before  the  system  of 
unrestricted  private  enterprise  all  but  col- 
lapsed. 

Carried  to  Its  ultimate  conclusion  the  turn- 
ing over  of  America  to  Its  large  corporations 
can  destroy  rather  than  save  the  American 
way   of   life,   not  as  exemplified   by   Bertie 


McCormick  but  the  Amorican  way  as  it  Is  and 
can  be  for  the  millions  and  millions  of  littl« 
people,  the  independent,  self-respecting  peo- 
ple such  as  we  who  live  in  Soutb  Dakota, 
fascism  in  Italy,  nazl-ism  in  Germany,  and 
the  new  order  in  Japan  can  trace  their 
ancestry  directly  to  an  illicit  union  between 
corporations  and  power  maaness. 

The  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  form 
of  business  or  in  any  other  form  is  power. 
Unrestricted,  unleashed  to  rule  without 
qtKflftlon  or  control,  it  is  power  potentially 
out  of  hand.  It  does  not  have  to  answer 
to  the  pecrple:  And  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  la 
by-paased. 

And  when  does  private  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate wealth  become  dangerous?  It  becomes 
dangerous  when  it  has  the  power  and  It 
makes  use  of  that  power  to  reach  out  from 
the  east  into  the  sovereign  State  of  South 
Dakota.  In  which  It  has  no  conceivable  con- 
cern, and  make  possible  the  advancement 
into  the  great  and  honorable  forum  cf  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  a  political  opportu- 
nist who  brazenly  admits  the  favors  and 
acknowledges  the  help  and  who  goes  about 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  not  in 
behalf  of  those  whose  votes  elected  him  but 
in  bch.alf  of  those  whose  money  was  accepted 
to  make  that  election  poasibie. 

The  American  way  of  life  as  envisioned 
by  Bushfields  benefactors  may  have  been 
advanced  by  the  events  of  last  week.  That 
great  day  when  Bertie  McCormlck  shall 
ride  his  charger  into  South  Dakota  as  a  treat 
for  the  fawning  populace  may  have  been 
drawn  a  bit  nearer,  but  the  cause  of  gorvem- 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  Ur 
the  people  received  a  foul  and  nasty 
slugging. 


American  Foreifn  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

or  mainx 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  23  ilegislatii>€  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  reflects 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country  with  respect  to 
American  foreign  policy,  published  In 
the  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald  of 
June  21.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FINE  SPEECH 

Commander  J,  C.  A'derman  cf  the  Bruns- 
wick Airport  mr.de  to  a  graduating  class  In 
Brunswick  the  other  day  en  address  which 
those  who  heard  him  will  never  forget.  They 
will  not  forget  the  illustrations  of  American 
valor  which  he  used;  Illustrations  culled  In 
part  from  his  own  fighting  experience  in  the 
s<;5Uth-.vest  Paciflc;  lllTistratlons  which  could 
taut  have  had  his  heaters  breathless  with  In- 
terest, They  are  not  likely  to  forget,  either, 
the  application  of  them  that  the  speaker 
made:  the  fine  and  deep  philosophy  which 
gave  his  words  a  clarity  end  meaning  that 
ou!?ht  to  be  perceived  by  everybody. 

Commander  Alderman  spoke  quietly  of  the 
era  following  the  last  war  when  disillusion- 
ment and  lawlessness  and  cynicism  were  tte 
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order  of  the  drv  amont;  those  who  went  forth 
to  ftfht  for  a  b*t;er  world  aiid  were  let  down. 
Be  <=..:d 

"We  drew  bncJc  from  contacts  with  the 
world;  we  disregarded  the  efforts  of  these  who 
were  tryinR  to  set  up  machinery  to  prevent 
wars:  and  this  war  is  the  rcFult.  We  must 
not  have  yruir  children  In  another  25  years 
inarchinz  oti  to  war.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
can  avoid  the  mistakes  of  a  Keneratinn  ago — 
the  list  Rciieraiion— only  by  hltchins!  your 
wai^on  to  a  star;  by  havli'.g  as  a  guide  for  your 
conduct  Bometh  Hi?  b.cRer  than  yourselves. 
The  lost  genf-ration  was  lost  only  because  it 
had  no  guide  no  loyalty,  no  anchor  r>)wn 
throui'h  the  ctnttirifs  it  has  been  proved  that 
no  man  Is  su.T.Cient  unto  himself;  t!iat  he 
caniioi  stand  iilcue;  that  happiness  Is  tec 
flu;;ve  a  th.nu  to  be  nought  directly  A  man 
without  H  purpose  m  life  is  like  a  ship  with- 
out a  rx?ddtr 

•Riqht  now  yi>u  have  a  purpo  c  in  l:fe.  It 
Is  to  defeat  the  enemy  and  to  save  i  ur  way 
of  life  from  the  forces  of  evil  wt  ich  beset  it. 
May  I  ^ugge.•■^  that,  when  this  war  is  over, 
you  not  Icse  the  loyalty  winch  you  now  have 
but  that  y<  u  tran.sfer  it  We  mui't  always 
be  Joyal  to  the  United  Slates  of  America;  but 
we  should  also  think  about  the  whole  world. 
Think  i;f  the  world,  and  resolve  that  when 
Bt  last  the  time  comes  to  die.  the  world  will 
have  been  a  better  place  because  we  hove 
lived 

That  was  no  mere  graduation  Ftuff. 
Commander  Alderman  would  have  his  hear- 
ers, and  all  the  rest  of  us.  "set  up.  after  the 
war.  a  world  government  to  stop  this  silly 
bualr.ees  of  certain  InhabltanU  killing,  tor- 
turing, and  degrading  other  inhabltan*,s"; 
he  would  have  us  start  repairing  the  ravaged 
areas  of  the  world  and  build  a  new  one 
based  on  the  "four  freedoms  "  This  from  a 
distinguished  naval  ofllcer  who  has  been 
Under  fire  and  seen  death  strike  down  h:s 
men 

We  are  actually  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era.  and  some  of  us  do  not  yet  realize  it. 
Before  and  after  the  last  war.  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  officers  In  our  armed  services 
were  cynlca;  they  believed  that  wars  would 
always  occur:  that  such  things  as  leagues  to 
enforce  peace  or  leagues  of  nations  were  Just 
obsessions  of  starry-eyed  visionaries.  It  took 
the  experience  of  the  last  25  years,  the  out- 
break of  a  greater  war  than  any  yet  known 
to  the  world,  to  bring  about  a  saner  outlook. 
We  have  It  now  We  find  it  not  only 
amongst  ethical  leaders,  churchmen,  con- 
firmed paclflsts;  we  find  it  all  about  us.  even 
In  the  Army  and  Navy  A  quarter  century 
ago  we  did  lip-service  to  ideas  of  a  better 
world  and  relapsed  Into  selfishness,  careless- 
ness contempt  for  what  was  termed  idealism, 
but  which  was.  in  fact,  ,  radical  self-interest 
AS  well 

We  must  not  do  It  again  after  this  war. 
Perhaps  we  have  learned  our  lesson.  Those 
mu.st  have  learned  It  who  heard  Commander 
Alderman  at  Brunswick  It  means  Stjmc- 
thmg  when  a  naval  officer  advocates  a  course 
which  can  but  have  the  effect  of  mnking  the 
Navy  less  important  as  an  in:5trumeiit  cf 
force. 


GoTennnental  Bureaucracy  at  Its  Worst 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or    WtSCONStN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1943 

Mr.  KEEFE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


include  the  fcUo'Ain:::  new.s  iiem  app'^ar- 
ing  in  the  newspaper  publi^fhed  at  Wey- 
auwepa.  Wi.s.: 

M.\YBE  WELL  M.\KE  IT  A  CITY  CEl  EBRATTON— IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  OFFICE  WII  L  SEND  A  M.^N 
HEBE  TO  DESTROY   2  C^LIONS  OF  ALCOHOL 

There  may  be  a  war  on  over  in  Africa  and 
New  Guinea,  in  Russia  and  on  the  hich  seas, 
a  war  in  which  American  boys  are  lo.-ir.g  their 
lives  and  in  which  every  li. dividual  In  Wcy- 
auwe;'a.  in  Wiupaca  County,  in  Wi.^Cunsin, 
and  m  the  Nation  has  a  particularly  high 
st;.ke.  but  that  doesn't  nioun  that  burtau- 
cipts  still  d  )n't  use  any  excuse  to  ho.d  a 
soft  Job.  th  it  red  tape  still  doesn't  un\'lnd. 
or  tlu'.t  i.s?le5s  expenditures  dcn't  continue 
to  pie  up  on  a  burd'Mied  tr.xpayer 

The  latest  petty  txample  occurs  rieht  here 
at  home.  Fur  the  past  12  or  l")  years,  ever 
since  the  chemistry  ccurte  was  institutfd  in 
Wcyauwega  hich  school,  a  small  supply  of 
alcohol  has  been  kept  In  the  building  and 
used  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  physics 
or  chemistry  Inbcrntory.  Ti^m  Gerlr.ch.  in- 
structor in  these  classes,  states  that  abovit  3 
or  4  quarts  arc  used  each  year. 

Alcjhol  in  the  amount  of  less  than  2  gal- 
lons IS  stored  in  a  fireproof  vault,  a  small 
room  that  adj.iins  the  office.  It  has  been 
stored  in  the  same  container  in  this  vault 
for  many  years.  Nobody  paid  any  attention 
to  It  because  It  was  used  so  seldom,  und  Mr 
Gerlach  was  about  the  only  person  who  ^^\■^T 
haridied  the  container 

One  day  last  week  an  Inspector  frrm  the 
internal  revenue  service  of  the  Treasury 
Department  arrived  in  Weyauwega,  puffed  up 
with  Importance  like  a  toy  balUjon.  He  t(X)k 
note  of  the  2  gallons  of  alcohol  stond  In 
th?  vault  and  practically  burst  his  scams  in 
Indlt^nation  and  horror.  Didn't  anyone  know 
that  it  shouldn't  be  stored  in  a  vault  where 
other  supplies  are  also  contained?  Did  not 
the  school  realize  the  error  of  its  ways'.'  Did 
not  the  board  of  education  understand  that 
a  new  and  inspected  storeroom  would  have 
to  be  constructed  to  store  this  2  gallons  of 
alcohol?  Just  what  was  the  world  ccmmg 
to.  anyway?     Two  gallons  of  alcohol,  indeed. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  A.  H.  Kuten 
pointed  out  to  the  outraged  inspector  that  it 
would  be  inconvenient,  unnecessary,  impos- 
sible, unreasonable,  extravagant,  visionary, 
wasteful,  absurd,  fantastic,  grotesque,  ridicu- 
lous, and  a  plain  "daraphool"  stunt  to  spend 
the  time,  eflort,  money,  and  materials  to 
build  a  separate  storeroom  In  which  to  place 
2  gallons  of  alcohol,  but  the  In.'pector  said 
it  had  to  be  done — or  else 

"Or  else  what?"  queried  Mr.  Koten. 

"Or  else  you'll  have  to  destroy  the  alcohol." 
the  inspector  replied  wiili  a  steady  glint  in 
his  eye 

"Well,  that's  easy."  the  superintendent 
agreed.  "We'll  Just  throw  the  stuff  in  the 
river." 

But  It  appeared  thi.t  apparently  satisfac- 
tory way  out  of  the  dilemma  was  altoijether 
too  simple.  Before  that  2  gallons  of  alcihcl 
can  be  made  to  disappear  forever  and  ever, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  Weyauwega  liigh 
school  or  it.s  official  representative  to  file 
notice  with  the  Treasury  Department  of  dis- 
continuance of  the  use  of  tax-free  alcohol, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  in  triplicate.  If  the 
alcohol  on  hand  is  to  be  destioyed,  sucii  In- 
formation should  be  embodied  In  the  notice. 
fully  stating  the  reason  therefor. 

Eut  here's  the  prize  of  the  whole  arraniie- 
ment.  Upon  receipt  of  notice  of  discontinu- 
ance an  inspector  Will  call  at  the  hi»;h  school 
to  witness  tlie  destruction  of  the  alcohol 
and  .a.sslst  in  the  preparation  of  the  final 
report 

Imagine  that  A  chap  is  coming  here  all 
the  way  from  Chicago  or  WaOimETton  r-r 
some  such  place  Just  to  watch  the  destruc- 
tion cf  2  gallons  of  alcohol.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  date  for  his  appearance  will  be  set 
some  weeks  in  advance,  ao  that  a  proper  c;vio 


celebration  can  be  made  of  the  affair,  so  that 

the  band  will  be  out  in  full  uniform,  so  that 
Mayor  Waiter  Kamp  can  prepare  a  speech, 
so  that — oh,  hell— what's  the  use? 

And  if  you  think  this  newspaper  is  kidding 
you  about  this  little  episode.  Just  read  the 
following  letter  from  E.  C  Yellowley,  di^;- 
irlct  supervisor,  district  No.  9.  Alcohol  Tax 
Unit.  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Treasury  De- 
partment : 

Chicago.  Ill,  Mc-j  29.  1943. 
Weyal'weca    High    School, 
Wcycuucga.  VVi>-. 

Gentlemen;  A  recent  report  of  Inspection 
reveals  that  the  vault  In  which  you  store  ta.\- 
free  alcohol  does  net  meet  the  requirements 
of  regulations  in  that  ciher  supplies  are  alto 
stored  therein. 

Mr.  Artie  H.  Koten,  who  was  interviewed 
by  the  In.-pcctor,  stated  that  the  small  amount 
of  alcohol  used  by  the  school  w.  iild  hardly 
warrant  the  construction  cf  a  proper  tax- 
free  nlrohil  storeroom,  and  that  you  would 
therefore  prefer  to  surrendei  for  canc?Iatinn 
your  basic  permit  authorizing  use  of  alcohol 
free  of  tax. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  file  notice  of  discontinuance  of  u^e 
of  tax-free  alcohol,  in  the  form  cf  a  letter, 
in  triplicate.  If  ycu  w.sh  to  destroy  the  alco- 
hol which  ycu  have  now  on  hand,  .such  in- 
formation should  be  embodied  in  the  notice, 
fully  statir.g  the  reason  therefor. 

Notice  should  be  signed  by  Arlie  H  Koten. 
who,  according  to  tlic  records  cf  this  cfBc?, 
is  the  only  person  authorized  to  sign  for 
your  scliool. 

Upon  receipt  of  Notice  cf  Discontinuance 
an  inspector  will  call  to  witness  the  destruc- 
tion cf  the  alcohol  and  assist  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  tlnal  report,  on  Form  1451. 

Your  Basic  Permit,  No.  TF-Wls-230.  should 
be  retained  by  you  until  proper  dispositicn 
Is  miide  of  all  alcohol  vn  hand. 
Very  truly  yours. 

E   C   Yellowlet. 
District  Supeiiisor, 


Food  Subsidy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THr  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTIS 

Wtdncsdau.  June  23.  1943 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tn  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  by  Samuel  Grafton,  from  the 
Evening  Star.  Washington,  D.  C,  of  June 
'   22.  1943: 

(By    Samuel    Grafton) 

There  is  something  chameful  in  our  ex- 
cessive national  concentration  on  the  food 
issue.  We  sound  like  a  nation  of  fishwives 
on  this  point  Why  don't  we  stop  the  vulgar 
screaming?  The  plain  tiuth  is  that  we 
hf  vc  eaten   better,   these   last  2  years,   than 

I  ever  before  in  the  histo:-y  of  the  country. 
Statistically,  we  have  been  pa-.^king  it  away; 
on  the  record,  we  have  more  to  burp  about 
than  to  bellow  for. 

I  I  have  Just  seen  a  London  dl.=;patch  to  the 
New  Yorlier,  triling  how  the  prcat  house  of 
Fortnura  &  Mason  could  find  nothing  but 
a  few  sticks  of  rhub.arb  for  us  "■fruit"  dis- 
play. B?rrics  are  gone,  in  England;  citrus 
fruit  Ls  unknown;  even  "variety  "  meats,  or 
the  common  ordinary  !iver-and-lights,  have 
d-i^appeared  from  the  butrher  shops. 

One  inigh;   inia:;;ne  there  was  terrific  d.'- 

I   cunuiut  lu  iiii^laud  on  the  subject.     (Tboy 
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even  have  those  hated  subsidies,  to  control 
frices  )  But  no.  there  is  tremendous  satis- 
faction. Lord  Woolton's  tcush,  hard  food 
administration  is  one  cf  the  most  succe&sful 
and  popular  of  ministries. 

Our   lamentations  on   food  have   risen  to 
the  sky.  this  last  year;  now  perhaps  the  mo-    j 
ment  ha^  come  to  ask  ouiceives  what,  pre- 
cisely, we  are  crying  about. 

NO  "mttddle"  sekn 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  "food 
muddle."  This  term  has  achieved  the  d  g- 
i-Uy  of  a  proper  noun  One  says  "food 
muddle"  as  one  says  "Pike's  Peak."  or  "Radio 
City."  If  we  had  a  genuine  food  muddle,  one 
of  the  signs  would  be  lower  fooH  prttKictiori. 
Eut  we  broke  all  records  for  focd  production 
In  1941.  Then,  in  1942,  we  broke  the  new 
record  by  a  rousing  12  percent.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  did  this  while  he  was  being  de- 
pleted by  some  of  his  professional  and  kept 
spokesmen  as  down  and  out. 

We  have  muddled  our  way  to  the  greatest 
output  cf  food  m  the  history  of  America. 
And  we  have  eaten  it,  too;  for  only  15  percent 
of  this  record  supply  went  to  the  services  and 
to  lease-lend  last  year.  One  has  the  feeling 
that  many  of  the  essays  about  the  food 
muddle  have  Ijeen  inspired  by  st^a>-  lunch- 
eons. 

Now,  at  la.st.  there  are  going  to  be  some 
real  shortages.  Well,  isn't  that  a  marvel! 
•V.'hat  do  we  expect  during  war?  Has  there 
ever  been  a  war  without  shortages?  When 
segments  of  the  press  sail  off  into  a  nonstop 
tizzy  because  of  the  discovery  that  there  are 
going  to  be  food  shortages,  I  am  approxi- 
mately as  impressed  as  if  it  had  made  the 
equally  astounding  discovery  that  there  Is 
going  to  be  some  fighting  in  this  war. 

FIRST  THINGS  FIHST 

Some  of  the  plans  for  solving  the  "focd 
muddle"  seem  to  be  based  on  the  shocking 
theory  that  shortages  during  war  are  some- 
how scandalous,  and  can  be  avoided.  Yes, 
they  can  be,  by  not  fighting  the  war,  and  that 
Is  what  Mr.  Hoover's  pet  plan  for  demobilizing 
part  of  the  Army  comes  to.  Anybody  could 
solve  the  wartime  food  problem  by  not  fight- 
ing the  war.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  trying  to  do  It 
while  fighting  the  war.  That  Is  a  problem 
of  a  different  order. 

The  persistent  yowling  for  an  all-powerful 
"food  czar"  Is  also  a  solution-by-not-flghting. 
How  powerful  is  all-powerful?  Would  the 
focd  czar  have  the  right  to  stop  munitions 
trains  to  let  food  trains  go  by?  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked.  Would  he  have  the  power  to 
take  steel  from  gun  foundries  and  beat  it  Into 
harvesters?  First  things  first,  and  who  ever 
said  belly  came  first? 

LIKE  A   FEVEK 

I  have  the  feeling  that  6  months  from  ikjw 
we  shall  be  eating  less  and  talking  about  it 
less,  too.  This  is  one  of  those  hysterical  peaks 
with  which  we  ought  to  be  familiar  by  now. 
England  has  been  through  the  whole  busi- 
ness, about  a  year  ahead  of  us;  6  months  of 
furious  concentration  on  absenteeism,  then 
6  months  on  transportation  troubles,  then  6 
months  on  food.  It  is  like  a  fever,  and  It 
passes. 

The  final  chapfr  will  be  subsidies,  which 
we  shall  come  to  (as  did  England)  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  For  subsidies  really  are 
the  last  word.  They  give  the  farmer  a  bit 
more  without  letting  prices  or  wages  rise. 
That  is  why  subsidies  are  so  hated.  They 
announce  that  the  party  Is  over.  The  mo- 
ment subsidies  enter  the  picture  producers 
get  more  money  only  if  they  need  it,  and 
when  they  need  It.  Price  regulation  becomes 
•  fact-finding  process.  The  system  of  eco- 
nomics by  oratory  comes  to  its  end. 

The  current  food  debate  is  so  hot  because 
some  of  those  involved  in  it  know  that,  once 
sul:s  dies  are  established,  the  debate  wUl  be 
ever.  This  is  the  last  chance  to  go  to  town 
on  a  good  scream. 


National  Yoatfa  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

or   MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  23  {legislative  day  oj 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  REcorD  an  editorial 
dealing  with  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration, published  in  Portland  (Maine* 
Press  Herald  of  June  21.  1943.  The  edi- 
torial expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  j 
people  in  my  section  of  the  country.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial   I 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NATIONAL    TOI7TH    ADMINlSTaATlON 

The  perennial  troubles  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  are  in  the  limelight 
again — or  should  the  word  be  "still"?  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  last  week 
frowned  upon  it,  though  by  the  narrowest 
possi"  "-■  margin.  This  week  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, the  last  chance,  will  virtually  decide 
whether  National  Youth  Administration, 
which  has  been  supplying  nearly  2,000  trained 
workers  a  week  to  the  war  production  with  a 
total  at  present  in  training  of  50,000,  will  be 
permitted  to  live. 

That  sounds  like  something  that  ought  to 
be  preserved,  to  be  increased  in  scope  of  pro- 
gram rather  than  harried  and  suppressed. 
Here  in  Maine,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn.  National  Youth  Administration  has 
done  a  superlative  Job.  The  Quoddy  Center 
has  graduated  into  industry  more  than  6,000 
youngsters;  at  the  moment,  700  are  there  in 
training.  At  the  Dexter  Center,  more  than 
1,200  young  workers  in  machine,  welding, 
foundry,  and  other  metal-trade  operations 
have  been  passed  through  into  Industry.  The 
Maine  National  Youth  Administration  has  an 
a  mlrable  record  of  accomplishment  In  vari- 
ous aviation  activities  and  in  radio,  it  built 
Maine's  short-wave  State  police  radio  system, 
and  sent  into  the  Army  itself  trained  radio 
engineers  and  technicians. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  saya, 
quietly  and  with  proper  pride,  that  it  Is  car- 
rying on.  doing  its  usual  consistent  Job,  send- 
ing between  60  and  100  aircraft  mechanics 
monthly  into  the  armed  forces  and  into  In- 
dustry. It  has  recognized  and  adjusted  It- 
self for  the  training  of  young  women.  As 
many  young  men  in  the  past  have  obtained 
training  in  Industrial  pursuits,  so  will  the 
yotmg  women  now  needed  In  the  war  effort 
receive  work  experience  In  these  fields  while 
fabricating  tiseful  Items  needed  by  the 
armed  forces;  they  will  receive  training  in 
aircraft,  welding,  riveting,  engine  mechanics, 
instruments,  machine  shop,  radio,  auto  me- 
chanics and  drafting. 

Naturally  enough,  there  is  growing  resent- 
ment m  the  Congress  against  the  prodigality 
with  which  the  New  Deal  has  tossed  around 
funds.  The  terrific  drain  that  war  entails 
upon  the  Treasury  reinforces  the  demand 
for  economy.  When  we  read  of  a  single  ap- 
propriation for  one  branch  of  the  service  to- 
talling 71  billion  dollars  for  a  single  fiscal 
year,  the  need  for  economy  becomes  more 
pressing.  There  Is  a  limit  upon  the  ability 
of  even  this  Country  to  spend  and  spend. 
Currently.  Senator  ByTd  and  others  are  pro- 
ceeding with  their  economy  effort  and  are  to 
be  praised  for  It. 
I  But  it  appears  to  us,  and  must  appear  to 
many  others,  that  a  blind  devotion  to  re- 
trenchment is  Just  as  bad  as  a  blind  dtere- 
gard  for  sane  spending.    All  programs  must 


be  put  under  scrunity;  economy  Khould  be 
practiced  in  everything.  But  is  it  true  econ- 
omy to  scrap  completely  an  oreanlzatlon  like 
the  National  Youth  Administration  which. 
provably  and  admittedly,  has  been  contribut- 
ing to  our  6ucce.>;s  in  war?  We  believe  the 
Ccnpress  should  go  slow  in  adopung  so  dras- 
tic a  procedure. 


Supreme  Court  Quorum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


KON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF    WTOMmO 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  OT^IAHONEY.  Mr.  President. 
several  days  ago  Representative  Haiton 
W.  Summers,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  introduced  in  the 
House,  and  I  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
identical  bills  providing  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  bill  in- 
troduced by  me  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  There  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
21  an  editorial  endorsing  this  measure. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

sTJFRxm  cotm  qncmtnc 
Last  year  and  again  this  year  the  Supreme 
Court  was  unable  to  act  in  cases  of  high  Im- 
portance for  want  of  a  quorum.  The  required 
quorum  is  six.  Three  members  of  the  Court 
have  held  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  on» 
that  of  Solicitor  General.  The  Associate  Jtis- 
tice  Just  appointed  comes  from  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  so 
will  have  to  disqualify  himself  If  cases  com* 
up  on  which  he  has  ruled  in  the  lower  court. 
Illness  is  a  summary  disqualification  liable  to 
any  member  at  any  time. 

The  Court  consists  of  9  members.  Why 
Is  a  majority  not  a  quorum?  Why  8  Instead 
of  5?  In  a  letter  to  this  newspaper  Charle* 
Warren,  the  learned  and  Impartial  historian 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  showed  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Court  a  simple  majority  waa 
a  statutory  quorum.  A  quorum  was  4  cut 
of  6.  4  out  of  7,  from  1837  to  1863  5  out  of  9. 
In  the  latter  year,  there  being  no  transcon- 
tinental railroad.  Justices  found  it  bard  to 
reach  the  circuit  courts  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  tenth  Justice  was  appointed. 
In  consequence  the  statutory  quorum  bad  to 
be  raised  to  6.  Without  going  Into  mlnutUe. 
it  Is  enough  to  say  that  In  1869  the  Court  was 
brought  back  to  Its  membership  of  9,  but  by 
a  lapse  of  memory  or  inadvertence  for  nearly 
75  years  the  quorum  for  10  has  been  retained 
as  the  quorum  for  9. 

This  absurdity,  discorered  by  Mr.  Warren. 
has  had  too  long  a  run.  RepresenUtlTe  Sim- 
NERS,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
has  introduced  into  the  House,  and  Mr. 
OMahoney  into  the  Senate,  an  amendment 
of  thl-  Judicial  Code: 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
shall  consls'  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  As- 
sociate Justices,  a  majority  of  whtan  ahall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

If  passed,  as  it  should  be,  this  will  be  not 
merely  an  apology  to  Insulted  mathematics 
but  an  end  to  certain  unnecessary  delays  c€ 
justice. 
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The  Profram  To  Hold  Down  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  nxAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday  June  23.  1943 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram to  hold  down  the  cost  of  hving 
revolves  mamly  about  the  seven  points 
stated  by  President  Roosevelt  before 
ConKress  on  April  27,  1942.  Its  princi- 
pal elements  ore: 

First.  Taxin.u  individuals  heavily. 

Second.  Taxing  corporations  heavily 
and  holding  profits  down. 

Third.  DiveitinK  excess  purchasing 
power  into  the  purchase  of  War  bonds. 

Fourth.  Holding  down  consumer  buy- 
ing by  discouraging  installment  pur- 
chases. 

Fifth.  Holding  down  prices  by  ceilings 
on  prices  and  rents  and  by  stabilizing 
farm  prices. 

Sixth.  Rationing  scarce  goods  as  a 
means  of  reinforcing  price  controls. 

Seventh.  Stabilization  of  wages  and 
salaries. 

Thus  far  the  program  hiis  worked  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  success,  but 
many  experts,  both  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment, believe  that  stroncer  controls 
axe  necessary.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  program  is  two-sided,  involving 
both  Government  and  civilian  action. 
Only  by  civilians  supporting  Government 
measures  and  by  practicing  prudent  pa- 
triotic .self-restraint  can  the  Government 
program  be  made  fully  effective. 

Here  Is  what  civilians  can  do  in  the 
battle  against  inflation— to  hold  down 
prices : 

First.  Buying  and  holding  as  many 
War  bonds  as  they  can  afford. 

Second.  Paying  willingly  any  taxes, 
including  increased  taxes,  their  country 
needs. 

Third.  Providing  for  their  own  and 
their  family's  future  by  adequate  life 
insurance  and  savings. 

Fourth.  Paying  off  debts  and  avoiding 
making  new  ones. 

Fifth.  Paying  no  more  than  ceiling 
prices  and  supporting  rationing. 

Sixth.  Buying  only  what  they  need 
and  making  what  they  have  last  longer. 

Seventh.  Not  asking  any  moi-e  in 
prices  or  wages  than  they  absolutely 
must. 


The  Food  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHXJR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscord,  I  Include  the  fol- 


lowing statement  on  the  food  situation 
by  Frank  Gannett : 

The  focd  crisis  Is  so  real,  so  serious,  that 
those  who  have  specific  kncwledge  of  It  can- 
noi  be  silent 

Last  September  1  Law  the  feed  crisis  ccm- 
liig  In  November,  on  a  bror.dcapt.  I  war-.Hd: 
•'Unless  our  farm  policy  Is  chungcd.  we  face 
disaster  "     Disaster  is  now  here. 

In  the  last  6  month.i  I  h:.ve  devoted  much 
of  my  time  to  obtaining  facts  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  souglit  opinions  from  farmers,  prc.es- 
surs,  and  cditor.s  in  every  State  I  m;,de 
inquiries  ot  30,000  individuals  and  12  CCO  edi- 
tors. My  conclusions  are  based  on  their  re- 
plies and  the  statistics  from  every  reliable 
agency  I  could  consult. 

We  face  an  inevitable  food  !>hortag'  at 
honxe.  needless  prclongailen  of  the  war 
throvgh  lowered  national  morole  and  slowed 
production  of  war  materials  by  ill-fed 
W(  rkers 

The  pe^jple  of  America  are  lotTking  to  you 
and  lie  Members  of  Congress  to  save  this 
country  from  one  of  the  gravest  threats 
which  it  has  ever  faced.  I  mean,  nf  course, 
the  ml.^handllng  of  our  focd  problem  ar.d 
the  adoption  of  a  subsidy  program  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  fair  food  prices. 

The  proposed  subsidies  will  not  increase 
our  food  supply  nor  make  any  more  of  our 
food  available  for  consumers  On  the  con- 
trary, this  subsidy  plan  will  discourage  focd 
production.  The  fotxl  producers  of  the  Na- 
tion are  vigorously  and  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  it. 

Subsidy  is  a  political  Juggernaut  that 
never  rolls  backward.  The  first  $1,000,000  000 
of  subsidy,  without  a  doubt,  would  grcjw  to 
whatever  peak  vote-seeking  bureaucrats  fig- 
ured necessary  to  perpetuate  their  rule  Any 
subsidy  plan  is  sure  to  add  billions  to  our 
taxes  and  national  debt.  Administration  of 
a  subsidy  plan  will  be  enormously  costly. 
It  will  add  countless  thousands  more  to  'he 
Government's  pay  roll§ 

In  mv  opinion,  the  public  sees  through  this 
attempt  to  deceive  them  in  regard  to  the  co.«t 
of  their  food. 

The  3-day  food  conference  in  New  York, 
which  h:is  just  closed,  furnished  abundant 
evidence  that  we  face  an  alarming  foo:t  short- 
age, as  I  predicted.  There  simply  will  not 
be  enough  to  feed  our  men  m  uniform,  our 
allies,  the  people  whom  we  may  rescue  from 
Nazi  rule,  and  our  own  people  at  home 

It  is  to<i  late  now  to  Increase  food  produc- 
tion for  this  year.  The  blame  for  the  preEeiit 
shortage  must  l>e  placed  where  it  belongs — 
on  President  Roosevelt,  who  not  only  failed 
to  heed  the  repeated  warning,  but  who  m -vv 
is  choosing  to  play  fourth  term  politics  wi'h 
proposals  which  will  endanger  ftxid  produc- 
tion in  the  coming  year.  Now,  when  unity 
is  most  needed,  he  is  arraying  class  against 
clasF,  arousing  bitterness  between  food  pro- 
ducers and  consumers;  particularly.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  hopes,  by  doling  out  un- 
limited funds,  to  win  the  support  of  labor. 
Workingmen.  however,  must  realize  that 
they  will  suffer  most  from  this  costly  and 
de.-lructlve  program,  the  subsidy  plan.  You 
can't  .solve  nn  economic  problem  merely  by 
spending   billions   of  dollars. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  representatives  of 
agriculture  appealed  to  the  President  to  re- 
gard food  as  important  as  planes,  ships,  and 
guns  and  to  encourage  maximum  food  pro- 
duction. Not  only  was  nothing  done  to  give 
us  more  food  but  the  policies  adopted  re- 
stricted and  discouraged  production  and 
brought  about  the  present  alarming  situa- 
tion. 

Fred  Sexauer  of  New  York,  representing 
over  30,000  milk  producers,  warned  that  there 
win  be  a  milk  shortage  in  our  large  cities 
next  winter.  Policies  now  being  followed 
have  brought  about  the  slaughter  of  vast 
numbers  ot  milk  cows  that  cannot  be  re- 
placed in  S  years.    Tba  wrath  of  mothers 


who.  as  a  result,  may  net  b?  able  to  p?t  milk 
for  their  children  can  be  foreseen. 

The  alleged  pretext  for  subsidies  is  that 
they  will  prevent  inflation.  Nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  <  r  ridiculous  As  Mr.  Sex- 
;-.ucr  said.  "The  threat  of  inflation  is  being 
used  as  a  bogeyman  to  Induce  the  Nation  to 
accept  social  refcim,  regimentation,  limita- 
tion of  opportunity  and  incentive.  Before 
the  war  ends,  it  will  be  U:=cd  to  hide  social 
and  economic  ml.•^takes  and  to  conceal  from 
th','  puiMic  the  .«ad  state  of  economic  affairs 
mio  which  the  Nation  has  been  thrown." 

Hieh  prices  are  the  result  and  not  the 
cau!-e  if  inflation.  Again,  quoting  Mr. 
Soxauer.  "To  date,  the  Government  has  done 
much  to  prnmoie  inflation,  including  prupa- 
gandizing  it,  and  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
Forcing  down  prices  by  regulation  discourages 
prociuctioii  and  depresses  morale  among  pro- 
ducers The  pre.sent  system  of  price  fixing 
on  focd  products  has  all  the  elements  of  a 
national  scandal  and  the  making  of  a 
gha.^tly  tragedy  " 

When  the  f-unply  of  any  product  is  de- 
crea.^ed  by  low-pricL'  ceilings,  prices  are  forced 
up  by  ihe  law  of  supply  and  demand,  creating 
unlimitfd  black  markets. 

Attempts  to  roll  back  prices  not  only  must 
fail  but  thvy  make  the  .'•ituation  worse.  Con- 
sider, please,  as  one  example,  the  outrageous 
injustice  of  the  butter  roll-back  as  exposed 
by  Senator  Aiken  The  announced  5  cents  a 
{iound  .-subsidy  is  denied  to  every  farmer  and 
little  creamery  producing  less  than  1,000 
pounds  of  butter  a  month.  Thus,  the  sub- 
sidy reaches  only  big  producers  whom  the 
bureaucrats  favor  and  the  roll-back  depresses 
the  prices,  throttling  production  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  small  farmers  with  four 
cows  or  les.<,  who,  however,  actually  produce 
68  percent  of  the  Nation's  butterfat. 

Dispatches  yesterday  from  Chicago  said 
that  the  attempt  to  roll  back  butter  prices 
under  a  .subsidy  had  brought  about  the  s.ile 
of  so  much  butter  to  Government  agencies, 
the  cold-<torage  warehouse  stocks  on  June  1 
totaled  82.000.000  pounds — almost  three  times 
the  30,000,000  of  a  month  earlier.  Thus,  the 
.•-upply  1)1  butter  for  the  public  has  been 
dra>lii;ally  cut  by  the  roll-back  method.  To- 
day, when  th;  re  is  a  shortage  of  meat,  prac- 
tically all  the  packing  and  slaughtering 
planus  in  Cincinnati  are  closed  because,  as 
they  say,  they  cannot  operate  under  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  price  ceiling  regula- 

tU  M 

Our  food  supply  Is  of  vital  importance  to 
everyone  It  must  not  be  manipulated  by 
politicians  for  the  piap'i.'-e  of  winning  votes. 
Focd  production  and  distribution  must  be 
divorced  from  New  Deal  politics  in  all  its 
pha.^es  and  be  placed  in  the  control  of  one 
competent  man  whose  solp  purpose  will  be  to 
give  us  more  food  at  fair  prices.  He  must 
know  food  product icii  and  distributing  prob- 
lems, and  merit  the  confidence  of  our  farm 
population  He  must  ^e  free  from  the  restric- 
tions and  interference  of  New  Deal  theorists 
and  have  real  authority  to  do  the  Job. 

The  people  look  to  you  men  in  the  Congress 
to  deal  with  this  great  problem  vigorously 
and  immediately.  The  programs  of  our  im- 
pi-actical  bureaucrat.<;,  who  know  nothing 
about  food  production  and  prices,  are  hourly 
making  th.  situation  worse.  There  must  be  a 
complete  change  in  policy  and  a  thorough 
house  cleaning  of  those  who  have  helped  to 
bring  about  our  ,jre.sent  sad  pUght.  With- 
out a  doubt,  the  country  will  rise  up  in  over- 
whelming protest  against  any  effort  to  cover 
up  the  administration  failures  in  regard  to 
the  food  situation  by  granting  any  subsidy. 

Emperors  of  ancient  Rome  subsidized  their 
populaces  with  free  bread.  That  must  not 
happen  here,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  do  your 
full  part  in  stopping  this  threatening  dis- 
aster and  help  check  this  further  step  to- 
ward a  totalitarian  government. 

Frank  Gannett. 
Rochester,  N.  T. 
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They're  Gaining  On  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SUNDSTROM 

or    JtTW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1942 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  of  June  21,  1943.  I  believe  it 
is  especially  significant  since  it  is  a  har- 
binger of  the  very  serious  problem  to  be 
met  in  the  not  too  distant  future: 

they're  G.^TNING  on  V3 

Among  the  Indictments  which  the  framers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  drew 
against  George  III  was  this  one: 

"He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  ofBces, 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harars 
our  people  and  cat  out   their  substance." 

Scan  that  again,  then  read  the  article  on 
page  1  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrt.  Ponder 
the  startling  figures  which  the  Virginia  Sena- 
tor brings  to  light — 

Ohio  runs  its  State  government  with  25.- 
000  employees,  but  the  Federal  Government 
has  00,000  employes  in  Ohio;  44  500  Pennsyl- 
vania State  employees,  but  215.000  Federal 
pay  rollers  in  Pennsylvania;  1,100  working 
for  Wyoming's  Stats  government,  but  6.2C0 
Federal  workers  in  that  Slate. 

The  figures  tell  graphically  what  we  have 
permitted  to  happen  to  our  once  proud  con- 
cept of  home  rule.  Wasliuigton  sends  out 
among  us  from  three  to  six  times  as  many 
pc  .pie  to  teU  us  how  to  run  cur  business  as 
we  employ  to  povem  ourselves.  Not  counting 
the  Army  and  Navy,  there  are  more  people 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll  than  on  the  pay  rcKs 
of  all  the  48  States,  plus  all  county  and 
municipal  govemmcnts.  which  includes  all 
our  policemen,  sheriffs,  deputies,  firemen,  and 
public-school  tsachers. 

Not  so  long  a^o  most  Americans  had  no 
contact  with  the  centra!  gcvernr.icnt  except 
through  the  Crn?rcs;men.  postal  emplcyees, 
the  Federal  Judge,  and  tLe  United  States 
marshal. 

Now  we  hp.ve  Federal  offices  and  officers 
everywhere,  telling  us  when  to  reap  and  sow, 
telling  us  what  to  buy  and  tell  and  p.t  what 
pr.ce.  hew  long  to  v.ork  and  at  what  v.'tigc. 
what  to  eat  and  how  to  cook  it,  what  to 
wear  and  how  to  make  it. 

This  Is  a  larger  and  tougher  w?r  than  the 
la«t  one.  We  have  t-o  have  a  much  lartrer 
Army  and  Navy,  but  do  we  need  one  civilian 
Government  pay-roller  for  every  two  and  one- 
half  men  In  uniform,  when  in  the  last  war  the 
ratio  WES  one  Civilian  employee  to  five  in 
uniform? 

We  have  2.700  lawyers  workin?^  for  the 
O.T.ce  of  Price  Administraticn  Britain  has 
only  10  lawyers  in  its  price  and  rationing; 
agency.  Maybe  that  helps  explain  why  Erlt- 
tain's  price  control  is  succeeding  where  curs 
lent. 

Well,  the  Government  still  belongs  to  the 
people.  EX'ery  2  years,  throucii  the  ballot, 
we  have  something  to  say  about  it.  V/e  elect 
tiie  Congress,  which  controls  the  purse  stiinf  ? 
and  provides  t!:e  tax  nionev  for  hiring  all 
thrse  "s'varms  of  ofUcers."  If  wc  don  t  elect 
the  kind  of  Congress  that  v.iil  cut  down  the 
tax  eaters  to  a  c^ntrollabl?  size  it  will  be 
our  fault  that  they  take  our  Government 
av  ay  from  us. 

Tne  number  of  tax'^ayers  still  exceeds 
th2  number  who  are  making  a  career  of  beinij 


on  the  Government  pay  roll.  We  cannot  be 
sure  ho'?/  long  that  Will  be  true.  Senator 
Eyed  di£clcscs  that  since  2  years  before  Pearl 
Har!x)r  the  number  of  pay-rollers  has  In- 
creaaed  50  percent  every  fl  months.  They're 
gaining  on  us. 


Orercorifident  and  G>iBplaceDt  War  Pro- 
duction Board  Adnits  Guilt  and  Waste 
cf  a  Million  Toes  of  Steel — Big  Steel 
in  War  Prodnc^oa  Board  Detiberately 
Deceives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1943 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago  while  reading  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  I  was  sorely  disappointed  to 
read  that  due  to  the  steel  shortage  allo- 
cations of  that  material  fell  15  percent 
short  of  what  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Mari- 
time Commission  said  would  be  required 
to  complete  their  third  quarter  sched- 
ules. Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Por- 
rcstal,  as  well  as  other  mililary  and 
naval  cfiicials,  expressed  alarm  over  liie 
steel  situation. 

This  shortage  of  steel  is  not  new.  I 
was  not  surprised  to  read  about  it,  because 
we  have  known  about  the  situation  for 
some  time  now  and  have  done  our  best 
to  make  the  matter  known  to  toe  Nation. 
In  my  remarks  of  June  3  to  this  House 
I  decried  the  complacent  attitude  of  the 
War  Production  Board  and  their  con- 
C3rted  attempt  to  issue  news  releases  that 
wcu!d  keep  the  public  deceived  into  think- 
ing there  is  plenty  of  steel  to  meet  all 
the  demands  of  our  w.^r  effort. 

The  bsst  examrile  of  this  was  to  bs 
found  in  the  article  carried  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  the  same  day  the  S«:3r  ran  its 
story  en  th3  shortage  of  steel.  The  head- 
line read  as  fellows:  "  'Find'  of  steel  seen 
averting  supply  clash."  I  hastily  read 
this  article  marveling  on  such  a  find.  I 
devoured  the  v.ords  eagerly  wondering 
where  such  a  load  of  steel  could  have 
been  misplaced  or  inadvertently  stored, 
but  to  be  my  amazement  they  had  not 
found  any  steel  at  all.  I  was  misled — 
the  public  was  deceived.  Do  you  know 
where  the  War  Production  Board  found 
a  million  tons  of  steel  without  finding 
either  the  steel  or  any  of  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  it  up?  Well,  here  is  the 
W.  P.  B.'s  story — 

The  extra  steel  will  be  produced,  W  P  B. 
ofiiclals  hope,  by  straining  cur  production 
c.%pccity  to  the  utmost,  by  closer  scheduhng 
of  production,  by  tighter  controls  over  in- 
ventories of  tiie  metal,  by  shifting  produc- 
tion in  the  interests  of  efficiency,  and  by 
an  all-cut  management-labor  drive  for  more 
production. 

Interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  the 
very  least.  We  have  been  at  war  for 
over  a  year  and  the  War  Production 
Board  now  speaks  of  straining  our  pro- 


duction capacity  to  the  utmost — close 
scheduling  of  inventory — becoming  ef!l- 
cient  and  finsdiy  laiuiching  an  all-out 
drive.  What  have  they  been  waiting  for? 
VThat  have  they  been  doing  for  the  past 
18  months?  Do  they  mean  to  tell  the 
American  people  who  are  giving  their 
lives  on  the  field  of  battle  that  they 
liave  not  been  straining  themselves,  nor 
been  efficient,  nor  watched  their  inven- 
tories, nor  made  an  all-out  drive?  To 
top  the  whole  business  off,  you  find  that 
the  War  Production  Board  only  hopes 
to  find  this  steel  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
Post.  Mind  you,  they  only  hope  to  find 
this  steel  by  doing  the  things  I  have  Just 
described  to  you.  Then  why  should  the 
subhead  line  read:  **  'Find'  of  steel  seen 
averting  supply  clash**?  Why  should  the 
lead  hne  of  the  article  repeat  the  imoort 
of  subheadline  by  saying  that  "  "A  find' 
of  approximately  1,000,000  tons  of  steel 
for  lise  dtuing  the  next  3  months  prob- 
ably has  averted  another  show-down 
battle  between  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  armed  services,  it  was 
learned  yesterday"? 

^Vho  in  the  War  Production  Board  Is 
feeding  that  type  of  propaganda  to  the 
pres.^?  Who  in  that  agency  is  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  the  American  people? 
V/ho  in  that  agency  is  trying  to  stifle 
the  truth  of  a  steel  shortage? 

Who  in  that  agency  is  preventing  the 
development  and  establishment  of  inde- 
pendent steel  plants  in  war-production 
areas? 

Who  in  that  agency  is  stifling  the 
production  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
steel  to  hasten  the  winning  of  this  war? 


The  Com  Crisis— Tbe  Need  for  Action  at 
Waskinsten  Desks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  MRUK 

CW  NZW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  19i3 

Mr.  I.IRUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  created  the  Office  of  Wm  Mo- 
bilization and  appointed  James  P.  Byrnes 
as  its  Administrator,  I  hoped  that  now,  at 
last,  the  merry-go-round  of  emergency- 
agency  government  at  Washington  was 
brought  under  a  single  directing  hand 
which  would  prove  to  be  effective  in  ac- 
tion so  tliat  all  the  riders  on  the  merry- 
go-rcund  would  drive  toward  victory  on 
the  home  front  Mhile  our  servicemen 
ovej-seas  are  continuing  their  push  to 
'  triumph  on  their  many  fronts. 
I  But,  when  I  presented  the  subject  of 
j  the  corn  crisis  to  Mr.  Byrnes,  who  must 
!  know  as  I  do  that  soon  the  efiects  of  the 
com  shortage  will  be  felt  seriously 
throughout  the  Nation,  Mr.  Byrnes  told 
me:  "This  is  not  a  matter  for  my  con- 
sideration. I  presume  the  Pood  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Price  Administralcr 
will  get  together  and  consider  this  situ- 
ation." 
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I  hn.vp  await '^cl  a  rf  action  to  my  pres-  | 
rntation  of  the  .s:iaation.  from  the  Food 
Administrator  r.nd  the  P.ice  Adminis-  1 
trator.  but  whrn  a  response  came  lo  mc  | 
ytsierday  il  came  neither  from  Chester  i 
C.  Davis  nor  from  Prentiss  M.  Brown. 

I  now  am  told  by  WilUam  McArthvr. 
Director  of  the  Grain  Division,  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  Department  of 
AKr'.culiure.  that  "it  must  be  rect>Kniz.  d   • 
that  the  market  supplies  of  corn  avail-   1 
r.ble  at  this  lime  are  not  sufiBcient  to  pro- 
vide all  users  with  the  quantities  they 
require,  and,  while  it  is  hoped  that  corn 
will  be  available  in  larger  volume  as  soon 
a's   planting   is  completed,   all   users  of 
corn   and   corn   products    will    have   to 
iprt-ad  their  supplies  as  far  as  po.-sible." 
-We  realize."  said  Mr.  McArthur,  "that 
corn  proces.>or-.  and  manufacturers  are 
txpenencinK  difB^ulty  m  securing  sulfl- 
c.ent    supplies    of    corn    from    normal 
sources.     Limited  quantities  of  corn  are 
b.-in'.;   received  daily  by  waiehousomen. 
but  lhe.se  supplies  are  not  laree  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  all  us?rs.     Farm- 
ers m  the  Corn  Bolt  holdinK  stocks  are 
reluctant  to  release  these  quantities  until 
the  prospects  of  the  new  crop  can   be 
more  accurately  determined." 

The  War  Food  Administration,  Mr. 
McArthur  explained,  "has  acted  to  pro- 
mote a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
available  supplies  of  corn  through  the 
calling  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loans,  and  the  limitation  of  purchases  by 
those  having  ample  stocks.  We  have 
taken  further  steps  to  aid  manufactur- 
ers and  processors  in  securing  minimum 
supplies  of  corn  by  the  movement  to 
users  of  some  corn  owned  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  now  in  bin  storage 
In  the  Corn  Belt.' 

I  trust  that  such  action  as  ha.s  been 
taken  by  the  W.  P.  A.  will  keep  corn 
processing  plants  supplied  for  war-pro- 
duction needs. 

However,  I  have  spoken  the  case  of  war 
plants,  and  also  of  bakeries,  confection- 
ery manufacturers,  wholesale  grocers, 
medical- formula  concerns,  and  breweries. 
All  these  and  every  home  in  An^erica  will 
be  affected  by  the  shortages  which  have 
now  become  critical  not  only  in  corn  but 
also  in  wheat. 

The  Administration,  simply,  has  not 
gotten  down  to  essentials  in  dealing  with 
these  shortages.  To  this  date  nothing 
ha£  been  done  to  provide  an  over-all  food 
administrator.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  requisition  all  com  stocks  for 
proper  distribution.  The  price  of  corn 
for  the  farmer  was  fixed  below  parity, 
and  so  the  farmer  is  feeding  his  corn  to 
the  hogs,  which  will  bring  him  a  better 
return  for  his  eflorts;  either  the  price  of 
hogL?  will  have  to  be  relied  back,  or  the 
price  of  corn  advanced. 

If  the  Washington  administrators  are 
expecting  that  the  next  corn  crop  will 
solve  their  problems  for  them  they  mi^ht 
best  abandon  that  hope  right  now.  be- 
cause the  crop  prosp:x"Ls  are  poor,  after 
floods,  unfavorable  weather,  and  the 
shortages  of  manpower  and  machinery. 
When  you  talk  with  the  men  in  Gov- 
ernment about  corn  and  wheat  short- 
ages you  find  that  those  who  would  act 
do  not  have  Uie  authority  to  act.  and 
ti;.ii  tho6e  who  v  'Uld  act   place  blame 


upon  th"  weather,  and  so  forth,  ra*lv?r 
than  accept  their  responsibility. 

La-t  year  whrn  th'^  fall  grain  v;as  be- 
ire:  planU'd.  the  th'^ori^ts  siill  had  in 
effect  their  sub.-idy  propram  whereby  the 
farmers  were  to  be  paid  for  a  percentage 
cf  iheir  land  which  they  lefi  id'.e  and 
were  to  be  fined  .so  much  per  bu-hol  lor 
all  grain  produced  over  and  above  their 
quota.  They  cannot  deny  these  facts, 
and  we  all  are  poinc  to  suffer  this  yenr 
because  of  their  short-sighted  piocram. 

Washington  must  yet  learn  that  there 
is  a  battle  front  here  on  our  own  Amer- 
ican shores,  and  that  wo  mu<t  watie  a 
winning  war.  too.  on  thi.-  homf  front. 
W"  have  need  for  Eisenhowers  and  Mac- 
Arthvr-  of  action  at  th:-  dc.>ks  in  Wu-h- 
inKton. 


Servicoinen's  Dependents  .Mlcwcrce  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  RLMARK.S 

OF 

hON.  JOHN  W.  McCCRMACK 

OF    M.'k&SACHU?ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENT.^TIVtS 

Wedncsdciij.  June  23.  19}3 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
year  ago  today.  June  23.  1942,  the  Serv- 
icemen's Dependents  Allowance  Act  of 
1942  became  law.  Ti'.ere  is  no  doubt  t.iat 
the  supreme  goal  of  cur  armed  fores  is 
the  destruction  c'  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  It^  his  war  we  have  ."-een 
that  the  entire  c.  ii  constitutes  a  single 
battlefield.  Our  i  oops  must  everywhere 
meet  and  overcome'  the  enemy  in  the  air, 
on  and  under  the  sea.  and  on  land.  To 
accomplish  this  mission,  our  troops  are 
l)e*ng  supplied  with  the  finest  equipment 
American  engineering  and  productive 
skill  can  provide,  transported  speedily 
where  most  needed,  and  .sa.eguarded  in 
health.  And  finally  the  "house  mu.n  be 
kept  in  order"  and  the  welfare  and  morale 
of  those  troops,  as  well  as  the  folks  back 
home,  must  be  maintained  at  the  highest 
possible  level.  The  fir.n  of  those  objer- 
tlves  is  the  most  Important.  In  one  sense 
the  last  two  are  only  necessary  in  order 
that  the  first  may  be  successfully  ac- 
complished. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Servicemen's 
Dependents  Allowance  Act  by  the  Seven- 
ty-seventh Congress,  a  great  step  forward 
was  taken  in  achieving  the  third  objec- 
tive, that  of  maintaining  welfare  and 
morale  at  home.  Today.  1  year  after  the 
passage  of  this  act.  family  allowance  and 
voluntary  allotment  of  pay  are  now  be- 
ing admiustered  for  about  four  and 
one-half  ii'llion  soldiers  on  behalf  of 
more  than  seven  and  one-half  million 
depcndenf:  of  inen  in  the  Ainiy.  The 
War  Dep: nment.  Office  of  Depend- 
ency Benciit.v  ts  'low  doing  business  at 
the  rate  of  about  52.000,000  000  a  year. 

It  must  be  rememocred  that,  when  the 
act  was  first  pa.ssed.  an  organization  of 
both  military  and  civilian  personnel  had 
to  be  set  up.  The  Adjutant  G.''neral  oi 
the  Army  created  the  Family  Allowance 
Division,  later  the  Allowance  and  Allot- 
ment Branch,  A.  G.  O..  obtained  a  two- 
story  temporary  building,  vvhich  is 
located  at  Twentieth  and  B  S'lcets  NE  . 


Washington.  D  C.  and  designated  as 
executive  ofacer  of  this  division.  Col. 
Harold  N.  Gilbert,  now  brigadier  general. 
When  this  divi!-ion  bc;:an  to  function  in 
June  1942,  the  clerical  staff  numbered 
seven.  Through  the  vision,  foresight, 
and  executive  ability  of  General  Gilbert. 
as  the  .size  of  the  Army  increased  to  the 
millions  of  men  we  now  have,  this  organ- 
ization set  up  on  a  production  system, 
was  and  is  able  to  absorb  the  applications 
from  d'pendents  of  the  millions  of  men 
who  have  been  inducted  into  our  Army 
lo  date,  and  the  many  more  who  will  be 
inducted  in  the  future.  This  was  no 
small  task. 

In  October   1942  the   Allowance   and 
Allotment  Branch  was  merged  by  order 
of  the  commandinc  general  of  the  Army 
S-rvice  Fiiic"<,  w;th  the  Allotment  Di- 
vision.   Chu-f   ot    Finance,    and    a   new 
agency  creat-d.  War  Department.  Office 
of  D  pendeney  B-ncfits.    Today  this  is 
one  of  the  mo^t  important  agencies  of 
the  War  Department  occupying  an  18- 
story  buildmc  in  Newark.  N.  J.     From 
Ni -vaik,  N.  J.,  the  Office  of  Dependency 
BL'Uefits  ha.^  mailed  over  20.000,000  family 
I   allowance    checks    to    wives,    children, 
mother^,  and  other  dependent  relatives 
of  Anry  men.    These  checks,  too.  are  the 
I  tools  of  war  because  they  mean  security 
and  freedom  from  want  for  .soldiers'  dc- 
!   pendents  and  relieve  the  soldier  of  worry. 
There  is  probably  not  a  single  post  office 
in  the  country  to  which  the  checks  do 
j   not  en.    They  go  to  places  like  Portland, 
I   Dalla':.  BaUimore.  Cherokee  City.  Ten- 
;   ne.ssee  Pas...  Shade  Valley,  and  Six  Mile 
I   Run. 

At    this   time   I   wish   to   expre:;s   my 

commendation  of  the  efficient,  coui  teous, 

and  sympathetic  manner  in  which  Brig. 

1    Gen.   Harold  N.  Gilbert,   holder  of   the 

I   Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  Distin- 

'    guished  Service  Medal,  and  the  Order  of 

I   the  Purple  Heart,  has  administertd  the 

Servicemen's  Dependents  Allowance  Act, 

I    pa.ssfd  by  Congress. 

The  work  of  this  agency  is  of  great 
imporlancf  to  millions  of  persons 
throughout  the  country,  men  in  the 
I  Unitt  d  States  Army  and  their  loved  ones. 
I  I  know  this  agency  will  act  as  quickly  as 
pos'iiblp  on  all  matters  that  come  before 
it  for  consid»-ration  and  action.  Early 
action  on  each  individual  application  has 
a  vital,  favorable  relationship  to  the 
nioraIt>  of  our  men  of  the  armed  forces 
and  their  families  who  are  interested  in 
any  application  pending  in  this  agency. 


Steel  Shortage— Over  20,000,000  Tons- 
Due  to  Domination  of  W.  P.  B.  by  Big 
Steel  Do!lar-a-Year  Men  Who  Block 
Erection  of  Independent  Steel  Plants 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NAT  PATTON 

OF    TE  CAS 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENT.\TI\T:3 

Wednesday.  Jv.ne  23.  1943 

Mr.  PAT  ION.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ap- 
palled by  ti:u  recent  admissions  v.hich 
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now  cfiBcially  indicate  how  serious  is  the 
Nation's  shortage  of  iron  and  steel. 

I  need  not  emphasize  that  iron  and 
steel  are  the  basic  metals  of  both  peace- 
time and  war.  Because  of  the  shortage 
of  the  master  melal  the  war  program  has 
labored  under,  our  Army,  Navy,  the 
shipbuilding,  and  other  essential  pro- 
duction for  war  must  repeatedly  be  cut 
back.  Though  the  War  Production 
Board  has  been  finally  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  the  total  requests  for  steel  made 
by  these  agencies  are  actually  needed, 
and  seriously,  and  that  they  are  not  over- 
statements, but  are  the  bare  require- 
ments for  these  different  agencies — 
ovcrconfidence  and  complacency  charac- 
terize Big  fSteel's  executives  in  W.  P.  B. 
as  they  continue  to  repeatedly  block  the 
efforts  of  independent  small  business  to 
increa.se  the  Nation's  steel  output. 

Think  of  it.  The  total  reque.sts  for 
steel  for  the  16  claimant  agf^ncies  exceed 
21,000,003  tons  of  finished  steel  for  a 
single  quarter  of  SO  days'  production; 
and  all  that  the  War  Production  Board 
$I-a-year  men  have  been  able  to  assure 
dehvery  of  is  15,000.000  tons.  This  means 
a  plain  shortage  of  6.000,000  tons.  On 
that  basis  about  25.000,000  tons  a  year. 
In  the  face  of  such  shortage  they  are 
permitted  to  block  new  plants  when 
sponsored  by  firms  outside  Big  Steel's 
exclusive  ring. 

This  steel  shortage  stands  like  a  moun- 
tain between  victory  and  defeat,  between 
life  and  death,  between  freedom  and 
slavery.  Only  with  steel  and  plenty  of  it 
can  an  army  and  navy  fight  their  way  to 
final  victory.  This  is  a  war  of  machines. 
I  need  not  present  more  facts,  for  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  shortage  of 
this  basic  metal — iron  and  steel — ad- 
vances the  day  of  our  final  victory. 

An  examination  of  the  personnel  rec- 
ords of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Branch  of  the 
War  Production  Board  shows  that  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  understand,  for  poli- 
cies are  determined  by  people  whose  in- 
terests appear  in  need  of  inquiry.  Here 
high-priced  executives  of  Big  Steel  are, 
and  are  found  entrenched  in  every  posi- 
tion of  importance — not  at  the  modest 
salaries  paid  Government  employees. 
While  they  are  listed  on  the  W.  P.  B.  pay 
roll  at  $1  per  year,  they  still  continue  to 
receive  the  same  big  salaries  directly 
from  their  regular  pcactime  employers. 
Inquiry,  no  doubt,  would  reveal  that  they 
are  large  holders  of  stock.  Many  are 
officers  of  the  large  steel  corporations. 
As  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  they  will,  of 
course,  return  to  their  former  companies 
whose  interests  they  have  been  ever 
mindful  of.  Regularly  they  are  so  re- 
minded by  the  big  salary  check  they  pe- 
riodically receive  from  their  employers 
during  their  comfortable  stay  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Why  do  I  call  your  attention  to  these 
startling  fact^?  Sim.ply  because  W.  P. 
B.'s  Chairman.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  must 
in  the  final  analysis  rely  upon  such  in- 
dividuals for  association  and  advice  in 
making  W.  P.  B.  decisions.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  to  entrust  such  individu- 
als for  counsel  is  to  assure  the  Steel  Trust 
that  when  there  is  a  difference  of  view- 
pcint.  Big  Steel  is  there  in  the  saddle. 
Waen  a  new  firm  is  to  erect  a  new  plant 


in  this  industry,  the  Interei;t  taken  by 
these  executives  is  not  unbiased.  The 
fact  is,  though  they  are  under  oath  of 
ofiBce.  they  get  offensive  and  angry  and 
connive  to  discredit  and  to  otherwise 
undermine  the  faithful  efforts  of  those 
who  would  so  increase  the  Nation's  out- 
put of  steel.  What  dominates  their  mind 
appears  to  be  the  fear  of  another  com- 
petitor whose  independence  may  upset 
the  comfortable  lucrative  base  point 
price  system  and  the  monopoly  control  of 
market  conditions  which  the  Steel  Trust 
has  been  permitted  to  build  up  over  the 
industries  of  this  Nation  in  the  past  40 
years. 


Effect  of  Snbsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscoed.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Arthur  Krock,  from 
today's  New  York  Times: 

Effect  of  Subsidies — Absence  of  British 
Inflation  Is  Aided  by  Lend-Lzase  Food 

(By  Artbur  Krock) 

Washington.  June  22. — The  argument  by 
those  in  favor  of  food  subsidies  that  they 
will  not  be  inflationary  In  the  United  States 
because  they  are  net  In  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  examined  by  opponent*  of  the  plan 
and  found  wanting  in  a  fundamental  par- 
ticular. The  flaw  is  that  British  food  nib- 
Bldles.  In  the  amounts  current  and  those 
which  prevailed  In  1942.  are  more  than  can- 
celled by  the  value  of  foods  obtained  from 
this  country  through  lend-lease. 

According  to  British  Price  Control,  a 
pamphlet  Issued  late  in  1942  by  the  British 
Information  Services  for  distribution  in  this 
country,  Lord  Woolton.  the  Food  Mlnlsier, 
announced  in  July  of  that  year  that  net  food 
subsidies  were  running  at  the  rate  ol  $508.- 
000  000  annually;  and  It  Is  not  much  more 
now.  According  to  testimony  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  recently  by  E.  R.  Stet- 
tlmus.  Jr.  Lend-Lease  Administrator,  and 
one  of  his  assistants,  lend-lease  food  con- 
stitutes 10  percent  of  Britain's  food  supply, 
and  in  1942  about  two  and  one-half  mUlion 
tons,  with  a  dollar  value  of  $797,000,000,  were 
delivered  for  shipment. 

lend-lease  food    DISCT7S6ED 

This  lend-lease  food  is  sold  by  the  Ministry 
to  the  British  food  trade  and  In  1942  It  d:8- 
bursed  about  $289,000,000  less  than  the  value 
cf  the  food  In  subsidies  to  stabilize  prices. 
Conceding  some  variations,  also  that  some  cf 
the  food  delivered  for  shipment  was  not 
shipped  and  that  some  was  sunk,  there  still 
remains  a  margin  in  the  British  Treasury 
over  the  amount  paid  out  for  subsidies  there. 
Whatever  that  margin  is — something  less 
than  8289,000.000  in  1942— it  is  not  inflation- 
ary but  deflationary  to  that  extent.  Even  if 
the  lend-lease  dollar  value  of  food  delivered 
and  sold  were  exactly  the  amount  of  the 
food  subsidies  the  result  would  be  nonlnfla- 
ticnary. 

In  the  United  States  the  situation  Is  com- 
pletely different.  Whether  food  subsidies 
could  be  held  under  $1,000  000.000  annually, 
as  Price  Administrator  Prentiss  Brovrn  thinks, 
or  at  one  and  one-hall  billions,  as  the  Presi- 


dent believes,  every  penny  would  be  infU- 
tlonary  t>ecause  the  Treasury  which  paid  tt 
out  v.-ould  receive  no  compensating  cum.  as 
the  Brit. Eh  Treasury  does,  and  the  money 
would  go  into  circulation.  The  fundamental 
difference  between  the  two  situations  Is  held 
by  these  who  have  stated  it  to  dispose  of 
the  argument  that,  since  the  Brltlfh  can 
keep  food  subsidies  from  t>eing  Inflationary, 
the  United  States  can  also. 

BKITZSH    ECONOMT    STABILIZXS 

During  1942  the  British  economy  was  effrc- 
tively  stabilized  and  the  cost  of  living  was 
kept  stationary  by  close  control  over  all  rents, 
p.lces.  find  wages.  The  control  was  particu- 
larly eflectlve  through  the  use  of  food  sub- 
sidies, which  maintained  breed  unrattoned, 
plentiful,  and  now  priced;  kept  the  prices  of 
essential  foods  low  enough  to  enable  all  citi- 
zens to  buy  their  full  allowances  and  by  these 
measures  discouraged  demands  for  wage 
lncrea.=ies.  The  Food  Ministry  Is  the  sole  food 
Impfirtcr  and  the  sole  purchaser  of  home- 
produced  meats,  sugar,  and  creamery  butter. 
It  also  buys  epgs.  bacon,  and  many  other 
commodities  The  foods  It  does  not  subsi- 
dize the  Mmistry  sells  to  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers at  cost,  thus  flxlng  wholesale  and  re- 
tail prices.  The  rest  It  sells  to  the  trade  at  a 
loss  to  keep  down  the  prices. 

This  is  the  loss  that.  In  over-all  Treasury 
bookkeeping,  was  more  than  wiped  out  by 
the  dollar  value  of  the  lend-lease  food  In 
1942  for  which  no  payment  Is  required.  And 
in  1943  the  indications  are  that  lend-leaee 
shipments  are  rising  at  least  as  much  In  dol- 
lar value  as  the  rise  is  British  food  subsidies. 

The  nonlnflationary  .effect  of  these  sub- 
sidies. In  contrast  to  what  would  be  the  In- 
flationary effect  here,  is  not  being  pointed  out 
as  a  criticism  cf  lend-lease,  as  a  suggestion 
that  it  should  be  stopped  or  reduced  or  that 
the  British  should  be  required  to  pay  for 
It.  The  point  is  made  merely  to  demolish  the 
attempt  to  prove  by  the  British  experience 
that  United  States  food  subsidies  would  be 
nonlnflationary. 


Proposed  Establishment  of  Schoo!s  Under 
N.  Y.  A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

JUME  16,  1943. 
Hon.  Raymond  S.  Springeb, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Refkesentatr-e  ;  I  wish  to  register 
my  vigorous  protest  against  the  proposal  now 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  federally  controlled  and  federally 
operated  system  of  public  schools  under  the 
National  Youth  Administration.  I  note  the 
proposal  calls  for  a  general  program  costing 
$55!390.COO,  cf  which  $3,314,000  would  be  spent 
for  aciministration,  and  $60,000  for  printing. 

Obviously,  this  would  build  up  a  powerful 
group  of  Federal  employees,  not  responalble 
to  Iccal  communities  or  to  State  systems  of 
public  schools,  who  would  duplicate  the  work 
of  public  schools  developed  over  a  period  of 
more  than  half  a  century  cr  more.  This  Fed- 
eral system  would  seek  to  do  the  thingi  tiie 
schools  have  done  and  are  Coir.g  and  ar«*  in 
an   excellent   posuicu   to   dj   batter   In   the 
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future  thnn  nnv  new  HKPiioy.  b^*cau.se  of  the 
(xponrr.re,  p  rsoni.fl  aud  ace  ur.tability  to 
til-'  loral  c  nirr.ir.Tio!:  (t  the  Icng-estab- 
l;jh-d  public-'chi  cl  system. 

Those  of  us  who  as  school  oclministratcrs 
rr  pufmno  hsve  had  mpenenc^s  wiih  various 
»i;,nci»»  rJ  til  s  nniur*  controlled  from  Wash- 
lu^ti  .1.  be;>p'. f  SLrr.r.Rly  that  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  the  Work  Projects 
Admin  strati. .n  both  created  »s  depression 
cnicrv'tn.  y  remedl'S  should  be  liqu;d;ited  in 
fBct  as  well  hs  in  name  Con-tant  vigilance 
Is  n  -'ded  in  guard  ng  against  the  creation  ot 
»itenc:et.<ilhk'-  nature  and  purpose  under  the 
gui.-e  (  f  new  names,  which  would  continue  to 
seek  to  tiam  th?  same  throttle  hold  ui  power 
and  pay  roll,  for  political  purposes  Persons 
Joimerly  on  Worlc  Projects  Administration 
should  not  bo  employed  by  newly  created 
HKencits.  merely  to  go  about  carrying  letler.s 
Borne  three  or  four  blocks  in  the  rule  of  public 
welmre  or  social-service  work. 

Needless  sappitiK  'f  <^be  public  purse  to  set 
lip  »  dual  tyBtem  of  public  education  with 
undu?  advantag.'  to  thf  Washington -directed 
agency  not  respon.sible  to  local  or  Stale  con- 
trol, while  paying  students  to  attend  ai.d 
thereby  draining  the  regularly  cnnetltuted 
schools,  ta  indefensible  Such  camoufLige  is 
Jncompatible  with  all  tdeala  and  traditions  cf 
the  free  schotjls  of  America,  governed,  as  they 
are.  by  lh*ir  own  local  ci:mniunities  and  co- 
ordinated by  their  own  Stale  departments  cf 
education  Our  American  democracy  is 
founded  upon  free  educ«tlon 

Th"  prop<wnl  would  exploit  boys  and  girU  of 
our  Nation  for  politicnl  purposes,  create  a 
paternalistic  set-up  in  Washington  with  po-v- 
er  to  indoctrinate  all  schools  of  America  with 
any  given  philofophy.  violate  the  fundamen- 
tals of  our  type  cf  Government,  wreck  the 
fVne  system  of  balances  and  coordination  now 
extsttni;  between  local  school  corporations 
(1  145  111  Inriiai'a)  with  their  home-rule  priv- 
*  llegrs.  and  the  State  department  of  educatiOii 
At  pre-ent.  our  local  communilies  are  giviii 
the  clx'ice  In  many  thin^-s  which  are  to  be 
taught    to   their   own    bo>s    and    girl; 

A^Hin  I  say  1  wish  to  register  a  vigorous 
prote.>t  against  thi.t  needle^.'^.  heedless  e::- 
ploitatlon  of  the  taxpayer,  the  children,  and 
the  fundamental  pnr.ciple  cf  gcvernmeiit 
vestoil  in  State  ■;  ru'ht.s  If  citizens  of  cur 
land  do  not  beware,  thev  will  lose  tlieir  b:o<  d- 
boukfht  righu-  by  -heer  ap..thv  and  ,-uffer  the 
fate  of  other  nations  which  have  allowed 
usurpers  tn  wre.*:  th.e  power  from  the  people 
by  I.iir  means  or  foul.  Lets  protect  cur 
schixils  a'<ain^t  a  pseudo  svstem  of  public  fife 
educaiion  under  the  Nat.onal  You;h  Adnnii- 
Istratioii 

Sincerely  yours. 

C!rMF?rr  T   Mm.an 
State  SuJ:rTintrnde^  i  cf 

Public  lH^:'uc!:on. 


Gasoline  Ratiofiin< 


exteasion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

CF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  have  just  received  a  communication 
from  ihe  Automobile  Club  of  Rochester. 
N.  Y  .  which  will.  lam  sure,  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  wisli  to  compare  the  Cana- 
dir.n  system  cf  g.^s  rationing  with  our 
own  .-y>tom. 


In  view  of  the  discrimination  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  in  the  rationing  of  pas  in  differ- 
ent States  and  in  various  .section.*;  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  uniform 
system  of  distribution  in  Canada  prt-eni.^ 
a  picture  of  uniformity  and  faun»».>-^  in 
distribution,  regardles.s  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  gasoline  is  to  be  u-sed, 
quite  contrary  to  the  hodge-podsf  la- 
tioning  policy  pursued  here. 

Under  leave  to  extend  I  insert  the  re- 
port from  the  Automobile  Cluij  of  Ri>- 
'    Chester.  N.  Y.,  a.s  follows: 

RE.'ORT  or  G\SOLlN'F.  R\TION:Nn  INVESTICATION 
IN  CANADA  FOR  THE  EASTERN  BI'~>C  CONGRIS- 
SIOr-IAL    COMMITTEE 

Automobile  Club  of  Rochester    Inc  , 

Rocheiter.  S.  Y  .  June  IS.  194.1 
After  ho'.dlng  a  conference  at  Toronto  on 

the  gasoline  situation  m  Canada  w.th 
'  Douglas  Rcbmson.  a.-si^tant  ic  Mio  oil  con- 
;    irol'.er.  and  G    M.  Davis,  executive  assi?tant 

to  the  cil  ccn'roUer,  I  wish  t'>  pass  along 
I  to  you  a  few  siattments  whuh  I  believe  are 
I    important. 

1    That   the   oil   crntrol'.er    cf   Cuiada    has 

full   f)Ower  over  the  production.  di.-tribiUiun. 

consumption,  and   rationing  of  gasclme 
I        2.  That    17    percent   of    the    gasoline    u'fd 

In  Canada  comes  from  their  own  wells,  and 
'  they  receive  gasoline  from  South  America  ris 
;  well  as  from  the  United  Stares,  therefore. 
I    the  rumor  that  all   gasoline  used   in   Can;. da 

Is  from   the   United   States   is  erroneous 

3  All    A    ration    t)Ooks    are    issued    to    all 
,    pasaenger-car   owners   upon    application    and 

all  receive  tlie  same  amount  cf  gisnlme  tor 
the    l'_'-month   per.od,   namely,   120   Imper.al 

,  gallons,  and  this  may  be  used  in  1  day. 
1   week,  or    1    month,   bur   no  more  gasoline 

•    Is  Issued  during  the  year  to  that  owner 

4  The  Canadian  system  f;i  r.itionin^  does 
not  Include  any  provision  for  "snocpers"  or 
the  Gestapo,  bccau.se  there  is  no  need  for 
inspectors,  as  holders  of  A  ration  cards  may 
use  the  120  gallons  in  any  manner  in  which 
th?y  see  at. 

5  Car  owrers  are  permitted  to  inak.'>  a 
supplementary  application  for  additional  gas- 

I    cliiie    but    svich     r.pp'.i-- a'l^ns    are    carefully 
s'udied  as  to  us?  and   necessity       After  one 
supplementr.ry  aiiplicaticn  is  ^ranted    regard- 
less of  error,   no  more  ga.^oline    iv-   pernutteri 
to:  a  fXTiod  of  1  year  to  a  B  or  C  applicant 
6.  Taxlcabs    are    permitted    5    gallons    of 
gasoline  a  day  or  150  gallons   a  month,  and 
'    salesmen,   regardle  s   of    the    extent   of   their 
.    territory,    have    a    300-giilIon    limit    fcr    ihc 
I    year,  with  the  recommendation  th.at  but  two 

I    trips  be  made  throughout    tlic  year 
7    If  th*"  supply  of  gasoline  for  the  month 
is  short   It  is  the  plan  cf  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities to  lower  the  value  of  the  coupon, 
■    rather  than  to  curtail  the  use  of  gasoline. 
I        8.  Wiih  reference  to  the  rep-  it  that  Can- 
ada IS  urging  American  mcto,  ::*s  to  go  there 
fir   the   summer   and    intiir.atir.ij   tliat   they 
would  receive  a  pleiitiful  supply  of  easolme. 
I    I  v.as  assured  by  Deputy  Oil  Ccntrollor  Rob- 
I    Inscn  and  Assistant  D.Uies.  that  all  car  own- 
ers driving  into  Canada  will  receive   12  im- 
perial callcns.  which  may   be  u=ed   in    1   day 
I    or  m  1  year,  but  he  assured  Ameiicrin  mctcr- 
I    ists  that  no  one  will   receive  jv.rje  than   the 

12  gallons  in  the  12-month  period 
I  It  IS  my  recommendation  to  ycur  commit- 
tee that  all  the  functions  of  gasoline  ration- 
j  ir.g  be  turned  over  to  Mr  Ickes  as  Fuel  and 
I  Oil  Administrator,  so  that  he  will  have  full 
I  control  over  production,  distritauticn  and 
I  rationing  of  gtT?oline.  and  bring  about  a 
}  greater  supply  at  an  early  date  to  the  eastern 
j    seaboard 

I  I  herewith  enclose  printed  rules  and  regu- 
i  latlons  which  the  Oil  Co<.irdinatcr  c:  Canada 
I   gave  to  me  to   be  forwarded  to  your  cum- 


mltlee  Ho  did  say  that  the  Cliief  of  the 
Rationing  Division  of  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration for  War  has  much  material  on  the 
gasoline  situation  in  Canada. 

In  concki.-ioii,  may  I  urge  upon  your  com- 
mittee that  step.s  be  taken  to  discontinue  the 
pleasure  ban  on  passenger  automcbilcs  at  an 
early  date 

AfTOMOBtLE  Cl  IB  OF  ROCHESTER,  INC. 

George  C    DoNAHrr.  Secretary. 


Sclli.^g  the  Farmers  Down  tLc  River 

REMARKS 

•  OF 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

OF    OKIAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1943 

Mi-.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
[armers  of  America  are  aroused  and 
ntihtly  so;  they  are  being  ignored  and  for- 
golien  by  the  agencies  of  our  Government 
who  have  been  given  the  authority  under 
the  law  to  regulate  and  regiment  their 
afTair.^. 

The  piesidcnt  and  .secretary  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Farmers  Union  have 
forwarded  a  message  to  the  Oklahoma 
c'^ngression?!  delegation,  through  our 
chairman,  with  respect  to  existence  of 
out  rases  m  s-'lling  their  potato  crops, 
which  are  now  under  way.  They  .state 
that  No.  1  potatoes  are  .'^elling  for  $1  40 
pfr  hundred  pounds,  v/hich  is  only  70 
L\nt.s  a  bu.^heI. 

■  At  Spiro.  in  L'Fiore  County.  Okla.,  the 
farmeis  have  been  mistreated  far 
great-'r.  A  tele;,'ram  from  four  citizens 
revee.ls  th-At  there  is  no  market  at  all  for 
their  potatoes.  These  people  cannot  un- 
derstand why  they  have  been  encouraeed 
to  glow  a  ciop  and  find  thai  there  is  no 
mai'ket.  Why  dors  not  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  some  agency  with 
authority  tikf  immrdiate  action  on  this 
matt^r^  Sufiici-'nt  money  is  available  to 
pay  these  farmers  at  least  floor  price  for 
their  crops,  and  within  a  short  lime  a 
shortage  will  occur  and  the  Go\ernmenL 
v.-ill  not  lc:c  anythins. 

The  slowness  or  incompetence  of  our 
governmental  agencies  is  indeed  appal- 
ling, po^.'^ibly  due  to  the  expose  recently 
made  on  the  floor  of  tiie  Hou.;e  in  not 
liaving  an  executive  head  witli  any  prac- 
tical experience  m  m.^.ny  of  O.  P.  A.'s  ad- 
minisiraii\e  pjsts  and  other  a<^•ncles 
possibly  due  to  the  length  of  time  con- 
sumed in  makmg  a  r>ludy  m  rendennu  a 
decision. 

We  have  no  tim?"  li^ft  to  debate  thi.s 
is?ue.  If  the  agents  cf  Government  re- 
sponsible cannot  or  Vsill  net  meet  this 
.emergency,  the  last  living  one  cf  them 
should  be  dischart,ed.  and  while  we  are 
considering  this  bill  is  the  time  to  put 
on  a  limitation  as  to  action  as  well  a,-  to 
qur'lification. 

One  of  my  friends.  Mr.  Walter  Adair, 
of  Moyer-^.  Okla..  has  just  advised  me  by 
letter  that  in  Pushmataha  County,  in  tho 
city  of  Antlers,  where  I  reside,  the  same 
situation  exists.  This  man  does  not 
make   wild  statements,   but   under   the 
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scheme  now  in  \osue  the  trader  is  and 
has  an  advantage  over  the  producer  and 
farmer  that  we  must  not  overlook. 

One  other  thing  we  must  never  over- 
look is  the  fact  that  it  was  the  farmers 
and  planters  of  America  who  rebelled 
against  the  atrocities  of  the  mother 
country  and  made  possible  the  freedom 
we  enjoy  today. 

I  represent  the  middle  class.  I  am 
typical  of  the  citizens  who  have  ap- 
pealed to  me.  Their  problems  are  my 
problems  and  for  20  years  I  have  kept 
faith  with  my  promises  to  them  as  a 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature 
and  I  would  be  derelict  were  I,  in  their 
distressful  moments,  to  fail  them  or  be 
unwilling  to  sponsor  their  cause. 

With  all  the  consideration  given  John 
L.  Lewis  and  his  gang,  the  failure  of  our 
Government  to  respond  to  this  emer- 
gency is  an  i.ssue  that  will  have  to  be 
answered. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  appropri- 
ated under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  2481 
which  we  now  are  considering  for  the 
relief  of  agriculture,  yet  it  appears  that 
those  in  authority  have  no  more  knowl- 
edge of  this  emergency  than  a  man  cos- 
metologist would  have  in  the  many  tech- 
nical phases  of  piloting  one  of  our 
superbomber  airplanes. 

Our  policy  has  been  a  poUcy  of  agree- 
ment, but  when  failure  is  evident  we 
know  of  no  course  but  to  be  honest  and 
bring  it  in  the  open,  and  when  we  see  and 
know  of  a  bunch  of  nonchalant  Govern- 
ment agents  sitting  in  the  peace  of  their 
self-content,  then  it  is  time  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  Congress. 

It  has  always  been  our  policy  lO  get 
along  wherein  public  weal  was  a  con- 
sideration of  making  a  decision  but 
vhen  we  are  told  by  those  in  authority 
who  cannot  be  reached  by  telephone  or 
letter  they  will  have  to  delay  action,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  general  house- 
cleaning  should  be  had.  Regardless  of 
those  on  the  public  pay  roll  the  people 
who  are  the  final  judge  are  becoming 
very  conscious  of  our  failure  to  keep 
faith  with  cur  commitments  and  the  cold 
letter  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  three  tele- 
grams portray  and  depict  an  unan- 
swerable indictment  of  .no.>e  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  meet- 
ing this  emergpncy: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  telegrams  to  which  I 
have  referred  are  as  follows: 

OxiAnoM,\  City.  Oki-A  ,  Jirte  IT.  itJ.?. 
Hon    .liD  Johnson. 

C  lainnan.  Okla'iOvia  Coug-cs^iOJial  Dclc- 
gutiou,  Washington,  D.  C  . 

Oiilalirma  potato  producers  being  roblxd 
potato  buyers.  Selling  No  1  potatoes  Icrw  as 
$1  40  liuncirc'd  gross.  Joe  Scott,  president 
Board  Agncultu-c.  Wa.-hington  tcday,  iulned 
by  Farmers  Unicn  with  mrssuee  from  potato 
produc'cra,  Gcvcinment  should  immediately 
take  stsr.s  buy  tliete  piJiatoes.  Keep  f;uth 
wuh  Vir'.'^ry  Gaidcn  prooucers.  at  liast  floor 
price   S2  2j   liundred. 

Oklahoma   Fahmers   I'nion, 
Tom  \V.  Crefjc.  President. 
J.  H.  L.AWTER,  Sccrrta'-y. 


Spiro.  Okla..  June  22.  1943. 
Hem    Paul  Ft'wart. 

I'tiited  States  Con^e-^' 
Ple.'i.^e   aUo   call   attention    of   S-'nator   Ed. 
MooRE    that    thtre    is    no    potato    market    lu 
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Spiro.  Okla  ,  bean  market  port.  Why  do 
people  need  farm  products  or  are  we  liemg 
misinformed.  This  protest  of  euch  condi- 
tions is  sent  by  Russell  Overstrcet.  Tom 
Overstreet,  John  Collins. 

Margaret  Ovekstreet. 


Oklahoma  City.  Okla  ,  J^me  22.  1943. 
Hon    Jed  Johnson. 

C^airrria?!,  Oklahoma  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. Washington.  D.  C  : 
Due  to  recent  storms.  Oklahoma  farmers 
need  carload  of  shingles  ordered  more  than 
month  ago  of  Western  Lumber  &  Shingle 
Co..  Seattle.  Contents  buildings  being  dam- 
aged due  to  no  roofs.  Thanks  for  your  urual 
prompt  consideration. 

Oklahoma  Farmers  Union, 
Tom  W.  Creek.  President. 
Z.  H.  Lawter,  Secretary. 


Does  0.  P.  A.  Expect  To  RoH-Back 
Harvest  Time? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  G.  ROHRBOUGH 

or  WEST  VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1943 

Mr.  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  speaks 
much  of  its  accomplishments  in  holding 
back  the  tide  of  inflation,  and  seeks  the 
appropriation  of  large  sums  of  money 
wherewith  to  continue  its  regulatory  ef- 
forts. I  believe  it  has  helped  to  curb 
inflation.  I  believe  regulation  as  to  es- 
sential things  is  necessary.  In  view  of 
the  many  regulations  issued,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  some  of  them  were  not 
worth  while.  However,  if  so  many 
things  were  not  attempted  by  this  or- 
ganization, there  would  not  be  so  much 
delay,  so  much  procrastination,  so  much 
confusion;  and  some  necessary  regula- 
tions could  be  promulgated  and  applied 
with  dispatch  and  common  sense. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  judging  from  the 
many  things  left  undone  by  O.  P.  A.,  it 
might  well  be  called  the  Official  Procras- 
tination Administration.  This  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  a  form  letter  recently 
mailed  by  C.  A.  Sayler  &  Son,  of  Clarks- 
burg. W.  Va.,  merchandise  brokers  and 
wholesalers  of  that  city,  to  its  customers, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

C.  A  Sayler  &  Son, 
Ckfksburg.  W.  Va  .  June  21,  1943. 
To  Our  Customers — Important : 

We  have  today  received  a  circular  letter 
from  one  of  our  largest  canned-goods  packers. 
from  which  we  quote  below — giving  us  the 
picture  on  prospects  for  several  items  from 
the  1943  vegetable  pack  Please  note  the 
comments  regarding  the  Office  cf  Price  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  effect  their  maladmin- 
istratlcn  is  having  on  the  food  industry. 
This  Situation  is  serious,  and  we  a.sk  your 
cooperation  in  doing  everything  you  can  to 
help  alleviate  present  conditions. 

We  quote  as  follows  i 

"We  are  now  at  the  height  of  our  pea  pack 
and  if  conditions  today  are  any  criterion  of 
what  we  may  expect  throughout  this  summer. 
we  can  now  definitely  say  to  you  that  you  can 
look  for  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  our 
pack.    Labor  is  the  big  problem,  and  we  we:e 


notified  on  Thursday,  June  17.  thai  we  could 
advance  cur  mail  labor  to  60  cents  per  hour, 
provided  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
would  approve  it.  We  Immediately  that  day 
called  the  Offlce  of  Price  Administration  on 
long-distance  telephone  and,  after  talking 
with  three  dilTerent  people  in  that  agency. 
could  find  no  one  who  could  give  Uj  ap- 
proval or  who  knew  Just  what  r.ctlcn  to  take; 
so  what  our  Increase  amounts  to  is  that, 
after  3  months,  the  War  Labor  Board  ap- 
proves It.  But  we  are  still  waiting  fcr  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  to  act,  even 
though  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  wa.s 
notified  well  over  2  months  ago  that  the  in- 
crease in  labor  rates  had  been  applied  for 
and  what  these  Increase^ would  mean  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  Insofar  as  ceiling  prices  are 
concerned.  They  still  are  not  prepared  to 
give  an  answer 

'It  has  become  quite  apparent  to  us  that 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  1e  not  qual- 
ified to  do  the  Job  that  they  have  before  them 
and  that  their  bungling  Is  going  to  serlousiy 
afTert  the  production  of  food  which  will  be 
seriously  felt  by  you  and  your  customers  next 
winter. 

"We  feel  that  the  handling  of  food  prob- 
lems should  be  taken  cut  of  the  hands  cf 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  have 
so  advised  our  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
suggesting  that  in  any  appropriation  made 
for  the  Office  of  Price  Adralnistratldn  that 
none  of  that  appropriation  should  be  used  in 
regulating  the  food  Industry,  and  wc  feel  that 
it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  person  con- 
nected with  the  producing  or  distribution  of 
food  to  put  before  their  Congressmen  their 
experiences  so  as  to  allow  those  Congressmen 
to  be  in  full  possession  of  facts  in  deciding 
the  action  that  they  will  be  call^  upon  to 
take  on  the  appropriation  now  before  the 
Houses  of  Congress.  A  wire  today  telling 
your  representatives  your  feeliiigs  may  save 
a  lot  of  headaches  later  on. 

"Quite  a  few  of  our  regular  customers  on 
spinach  have  been  writing  us  fcr  quotations, 
and  we  regret  to  have  to  advise  that  we  will 
have  no  spinach  to  offer  our  trade  this  year 
as  our  pack  is  now  completed  and  because  of 
price  ceilings  we  could  not  operate  and  re- 
cover our  cost,  and  our  total  pack  this  year  is 
considerably  less  than  the  quantity  that  we 
were  required  to  deliver  to  the  Army." 

You  can  see  from  the  above  information 
that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration's  tac- 
tics is  certainly  crippling  food  production  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  unless  some  drastic 
action  is  taken.  We  urge  you  tc  contact  your 
Congressman  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the  question 
of  removing  control  of  the  food  industry 
from  O.  P.  A.,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
foregoing  example,  as  well  as  from  hun- 
dreds of  others  which  have  been  called 
to  otu-  attention,  that  the  administrative 
officials  of  O.  P.  A.  do  not  know  their 
business.  They  may  be  theoretical  ex- 
perls,  but  they  lack  practical  knowledge 
and  experience.  It  occurs  to  me  that  a 
practical  definition  of  such  a  theoretical 
expert  would  be  one  who  knows  a  great 
deal  about  one  subject,  but  whose  knowl- 
edge of  anything  else  is  insufficient  to 
enable  him  to  apply  what  he  does  know. 

Clearly,  the  Hou5:e  action  of  last  Fri- 
day relative  to  O.  P.  A.,  which  requires 
those  engaged  in  the  formulation  of  any 
price  policy,  maximiim  price,  or  price 
ceiling  to  have  had  not  less  than  5  con- 
tinuous years  of  actual  basiness  experi- 
ence in  the  particular  field  cf  business, 
industry  or  commerce  to  which  the  same 
shall  apply,  was  sound  and  constructive. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  the  House  will  not 
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recede  from  Its  position  in  that  particu- 
lar. The  people  whLm  ue  represent 
boih  expect  and  demand  that  vie  tal:e 
definite  action  to  Insist  on  practical  and 
common-sense  reguiaiions  promulgated 
and  applied  by  practical  and  experienced 
administrators  who  are  earnestly  striv- 
ing to  win  the  war  and  provide  food  and 
shelter  lor  the  American  people,  and  not 
by  theorists  who  see's,  to  effectuate  ex- 
periments in  regimentation. 

Certainly,  the  O.  P.  A.  cannot  hope  to 
roll  back  harvest  time  for  peas  or  any 
other  crop. 


Addrcti  of  Hoa.  Jaxaet  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

or  NIW  TO«K 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1943 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  at  a  luncheon  of 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Reading.  Pa..  Tues- 
day. June  22.  1S43: 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  these  past 
lew  years  .about  the  American  way  of  life. 
I  certainly  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who 
hare  so  ably  and  eloquently  discussed  that 
tubject.  But  I  have  wondered  sometimes  If. 
In  our  glonflcatlon  of  the  American  way  ol 
life,  we  have  not  forgotten  that  a  way  of  life 
Is.  In  the  last  anaU-sls.  the  product  of  human 
beings  It  Is  not  a  social  or  a  political  philos- 
ophy that  someone  has  thought  cut  and 
handed  to  other  people  as  a  guide  for  their 
■rtlviues.  It  U.  rather,  a  name  that  we  give 
to  the  habits  and  methods  and  characteristics 
of  men  liCting  In  their  relation  to  other  men. 
In  short,  the  American  way  of  life  is  the  prod- 
u<;t  of  a  human  being  which  we  call  an  Amer- 
ican. Today  I  would  like  to  consider  for  a 
moment  that  average  American  who  has 
created  the  American  way  of  life.  who.  tn 
doing  so,  has  built  a  great  nation,  and.  In  the 
name  of  that  nation.  Is  Impressing  his  char- 
acter upon  a  wide  and  distracted  world. 

It  took  a  good  many  things  to  create  the 
average  American.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
the  product  of  a  problem  that  may  be  with 
us  as  long  as  men  live  upon  this  earth.  He 
was  the  product  of  a  continent  called  Europe, 
which  has  suffered  for  centuries  from  the  fact 
that  It  could  produce  more  people  thjm  It 
cculd  feed.  In  these  days,  as  we  get  Into  the 
habit  of  locking  at  the  map  of  the  world,  ws 
■ee  In  true  perspective  exactly  what  Europe  Is 
It  Is  a  peninsula  thrust  out  to  the  west  and 
the  south  from  a  great  continent.  In  many 
places  It*  land  is  poor  and  lu  capacity  for  the 
production  of  food  Is  low.  lU  natural  re- 
s.iurces  are.  and  have  always  t)een.  scarce  and 
cf  dcubtrul  valu.?.  For  the  most  part.  Us 
coast  line,  especially  In  the  north.  Is  for- 
blddmt;  and.  In  many  months  of  the  year, 
almost  inaccessible.  Its  river*,  in  spite  of  the 
cx.^lted  songs  and  stories  that  have  been 
written  about  them,  are  not  great  rivers.  Its 
mcunuins,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not 
Bupremely  great  mountains.  But  its  {xrpula- 
tlon  has.  at  least  in  modern  times,  been  ex- 
cessively great.  That  population  has  been 
tuicken  time  and  again  with  Indescribable 
c^ :.;raities.  It  has  been  ravaged  by  dlsea&e; 
It  h:.&  been  t>eset  by  hunger.  And  because  of 
th  s?  factors  of  Inadequate  resources  and 
tupci abundant  population,  it  has  been  cursed 


with  the  most  bloody  and  continuous  wars   i 
Uiat  have  marked  the  history  of  the  earth 

Those  who  made  America,  ucre  the  prcd-    I 
uct  cf  that  background.    TT.ey  left  that  bar- 
ren and  unlruitrul  continent  lor  many  rea-    j 
Eons:  some  t)ecause  they  were  hungry;  seme 
bec.iu^e    they    sought    rehk^ious    ci-nsolation;    i 
fcme   because   they   disiigieed    with    the   po-    j 
iu:cal    hie    cf   Eurcpc;    ctlicrs    because    thiy 
suu»iht   adventure;    and   otr.ers    btc.-Uoe   U'V 
many  reasons  they  were  persecuted  i-nd  m-    , 
Jured   at  heme.     They  came   to  Ainenca   at    . 
various  times,  in  viricus  ways,  .ind  lor  \ari- 
ous  purposes.     Here  they  found  the  answer 
lo  the  bitter  necessities  that  they  had  exp.^;l- 
enced    In    Europe.     They    found    that    \'.aile 
there  were  hardships  in  the  wiidernesd.  these 
hardsh.ps  were  nevertheless  cap..b>  rf  fct.:.^ 
surmounted  by  courage  and  hard  wcik  ;.nd 
fortitude  and  patience.     tJnllke  thc'-e  ol  Eu- 
rope, cur  hardhlps  In  America  w.re  not  man- 
made.     Nature   In  America,  v/hile  it  exacted 
a    price,    was    an    hones',    mei chant    because 
when    men    invested    their    labor    and    thtir 
courage.  Nature  paid  them  a  fair  and  ample 
wage.     This   was   all  early   Americans   a.'Ktd 
for.  and   this   they   were   able   to   i-rt      They 
broufht  with  them  the  elements  cf  culture, 
and  constitutional  government,  and  the  m- 
£t::ict  of  wcrknianship,  and  technical  skills, 
for  In  spite  of  its  limitations.  Europe  at  least 
provided  that  much  for  its  children. 

But  Americans  found  it  pcsblble.  becunse 
they  were  in  a  land  of  promise,  to  bulk!  upon 
these  beginnings  and  to  build  better  than 
they  had  known  before.  The  culture  that 
they  imported  expanded  In  America.  Con- 
stitutional government  fcund  new  ways  cf 
enabling  men  and  women  to  live  together 
They  multiplied  their  technical  skiils  be- 
cause they  found  ample  resources  to  which 
they  might  apply  that  skill.  And  in  the  Ion? 
years  after  they  had  founded  a  civilization 
upon  the  narrow  ledge  of  this  continent,  they 
discovered  that  whenever  the  curse  cf  over- 
crowding Impeded  their  movement.*,  they 
could  move  farther  Into  the  continent  and 
find  freedom  all  over  apain.  And  so  the 
growth  cf  Ar  erica  for  four  centur.es  was  a 
process  of  endless  new  discovery.  They  went 
west  because  the  West  eternally  satisfied  their 
necesflties. 

It  Is  out  of  great  experience  tha.  great 
men  are  born,  and  It  Is  cut  of  great  enter- 
prise that  a  great  people  is  born.  As  the 
boundless  vistas  of  American  opportunity 
opened  and  the  population  grew  and  pros- 
pered, so  did  each  Individual  expand  in  his 
own  views.  For.  in  the  last  analysis,  Amer- 
ica was  built  upon  Individual  men  and 
women.  They  fcund  In  the  beginning,  as 
they  struggled  for  self-determinaticn  and 
Independence,  that  In  spite  of  the  feet  that 
they  had  sought  refuge  from  the  jealousies 
and  conflicts  of  Europe,  that  the  source  of 
those  Jealousies  and  oonfi  :ts  had,  like  evd 
angels,  preceded  them  to  this  continent. 
They  fcund.  even  before  national  Inde- 
pendence was  created,  that  greedy  empires 
had  sought,  through  military  power,  to  pre- 
empt the  great  American  d-^mam.  and  that 
on  the  south  and  the  west  and  the  north,  and 
In  the  great  sea  at  the  ea.-^t,  they  wer''  .■^nr- 
rounded  by  the  encircling  armies  of  European 
Imperialism. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  things  that 
we  can  recall,  as  in  this  war  we  are  beset  by 
aggression  on  the  east  and  aggres-^^ion  on  the 
west.  Is  that  when  we  were,  to  far  as  popu- 
lation Is  concerned,  only  a  fraction  cI  what 
we  are  now,  we  were  beset  by  the  same 
dangers.  In  spite  of  our  precarious  position, 
we  lought  and  wen  a  war  for  independence. 
We  estabhshed  ourselves  as  a  nation,  13 
States,  in  total  area  only  a  fraction  rf  what 
we  are  now,  by  uniting  In  a  desire  to  be  free. 
Ey  the  courage  of  our  men  ar.d  wrmen.  by 
our  enterprise,  by  our  power  to  expand,  by 
purchase,  by  diplomacy,  and.  when  all  else 
failed,  by  war.  we  set  about  the  task  of  free- 
ing this  country  of  the  threat  of  foreign 


dangers.  From  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Amer- 
icans moved  to  the  West  and  created  new 
States  cut  of  the  wilderness.  They  skill- 
fully played  the  ambitions  of  the  French, 
the  Spanuh.  and  the  Enehsh  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  acquire  a  va-^t  teriltory  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  And  as  they  acquired  territory, 
unlike  the  practice  of  imperial  Rome,  they 
made  each  accjuisition  cf  territory  truly  their 
own  bv  setUeinen"  and  development.  Tnese 
were  net  men  \'.ho  made  compromises  with 
forces  th^t  thic.nened  them.  They  were 
men  who  des'.rcycd  these  threats  by  their 
own  indomitable  strength  and  courage. 

If  the  American  Nation  has.  in  Us  re- 
sources, m  U3  political  institutions,  and  in 
Its  culture  preeminence  In  the  world  today, 
it  is  bec.iuse  sircng  men  found  three  cir- 
cumstances tiiat  favored  the  growth  of  a 
gieat  nalion. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  was  the 
great  area  cf  the  ccuntry  and  the  ncliness 
of  Its  resources.  No  nation,  truly  great  in 
every  way.  Can  be  created  n-ithout  natviral 
circumstances  that  favc-  its  growth.  There 
have  been  nal.L.i-.s  great  in  a  spiritual  sense 
which  have  grown  in  a  small  area  and  with 
a  small  population,  but  from  time  to  time 
they  have  been  the  prey  of  physically  stronger 
neighbors.  The  United  Slates  avoided  that 
eternal  threat  cf  danger  by  th3  happy  cir- 
cvm?tanc's  cf  its  own  position  and  size. 

Tlie  second  circumstance  that  lavorcd  cur 
growth  was  the  wise  policy.  Inherent  In  the 
pioneers  who  settle  this  country,  of  creating, 
as  they  grew,  pclitical  institutions  that  pre- 
serve individual  ireedom  while  they  offer  the 
broi.dest  protection  from  selfish  influences. 
They  created  a  constitution  sufficiently  flex- 
ible to  afford  for  all  generations  to  come  the 
pcs-sibility  Of  change  and  growth. 

The  third  circumstance  that  favored  the 
growth  of  a  great  civilization  was  the  fact 
that  America  was  a  meeting  place  of  m.any 
cultures,  many  ideals,  ard  many  diversified 
points  of  view.  It  has  been  the  genius  of 
Americans  to  accept  immigrants  of  many 
sorts,  to  permit  them  to  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  our  common  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assimilate  them  and  their  descendants 
In  a  truly  uniflrd  American  tradition.  We 
have  stretched  nut  our  hands  to  the  unhappy 
pe.  pie  of  Eun  pe  We  have  offered' them  cp- 
portunity  for  a  better  life  than  they  had  at 
home,  and  all  we  have  asked  is  that  they  have 
strong  hands  and  loyal  hearts. 

In  the  course  of  our  growth  we  have,  In 
gt-neral.  avoidtd  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
(.thcr  ci  un*r;e=.  We  have  not  been  anxious 
to  make  others  as  we  are.  We  have  gener- 
ou."^ly  contributed  whenever  we  could  to  per- 
mit othi  r  countries  to  live  their  own  lives,  to 
bo  free  (-f  oppression  and  to  grow  as  God  and 
nature  intended  that  they  should.  But  we 
have  not  s  -ught  to  impress  our  own  culture 
upon  others.  We  have  learned  this  hard 
lecson  from  our  own  experience,  because  as 
we  grew  as  a  nat:nn.  we  asked  no  help  from 
others:  we  merely  wanted  the  privilege  of 
fietcloni  tj  grow  as  we  could. 

A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  this 
Nation  as  an  independent  republic,  our  states- 
men conceived  that  cur  duty,  in  fact  that  cur 
safety,  demanded  that  we,  as  the  etrorgest 
nation  In  the  Americas,  should  arsert  leader- 
ship in  the  two  Americas  in  permitting  other 
small  lepublic?  to  grow  as  we  had  grown. 
Out  of  this  arose  the  m.nst  specific  American 
statement  of  foreign  pcllry  tiiat  we  have  ever 
created,  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  develop- 
ment (f  this  policy  w!*h  reference  to  the 
Western  Hem.ispherc  required,  on  cur  part, 
net  only  great  strens^th  but  great  fcrebear- 
ance,  for  we  did  not  crnccive  It  to  be  tha 
destiny  of  the  United  Stores  to  create  an  em- 
pire in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  wis- 
dom of  our  p'):icy  cf  living  at  p;ace  with  our 
neighbors,  v.hi!e  at  the  same  time  we  cfler 
them  the  brood  protection  cf  cur  pwwer,  is 
vltne??ed  by  the  fp.ct  that  in  this  war  we 
have  the  friendship  and  solid  support  of  all 
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those  countries  but  one    and  recent   event? 
indicate  unaninirus  cccpc-ration. 

But  all  of  This  national  prca trees  comes 
back  fundamentally  to  the  American  as  an 
Individu;  1  Only  sound  men  can  make  a 
Bound  nai'on.  It  has  been  the  h.-^bit  of  pes--!- 
mistic  people  to  speak  of  the  disintegration 
of  American  charrcter.  When  nt  times  we 
have  seen  evidence  here  and  there  that 
wealth  and  se-unty  have  made  people  caro- 
Ic.'^s  and  ph  ai-ure-lcvmg.  theie  have  been 
tho>e  who  have  claimed  that  the  fiber  of 
America  hr.s  bce^oine  soft  and  that  the  inner 
Integrity  of  our  people  has  been  destroyed. 
But  these  cv;dences  cf  weakness  were,  after 
nil,  .superficial  and  pa'-sing.  Fmidamcntnlly, 
the  Anif-rican  romams  as  he  has  rlv.ay--  been 
In  this  war  we  have  the  proof  of  thi.-  niherent 
.'oundne.'s  It  !.•<  not  alone  that  Americans 
in  uniform  have  upheld  in  every  corner  of 
the  world  th.e  finest  traditions  of  courage  and 
skill.  It  is  the  fact  that  on  the  home  front 
Americans  have  maintained  order,  have  will- 
ingly acc-f.tifd  srcrifice.  anr^  liave  turned 
with  Incredible  industry  and  s^kill  to  the  t.i.-^k 
of  production. 

Ihere  h.a'.e  been  nations,  like  G{rm?.nv  and 
Japan,  that  ex  '.lied  tiicir  oHlciency.  But  th.e 
test  of  19*3  has  shown  that  efficiency  it  not 
created  by  the  nuMe  proclamation  of  ;.n  in- 
tention to  be  cffi:icnt.  Efficiency  rises  from 
the  strength  of  lice  pe:ple.  In  spue  of  many 
unfortunate  failures  cf  forPs-l;;ht.  our  Ameri- 
can industrial  life  is  add.nc:  plorics  to  its 
nchic'.  emenis.  Ameiican  women  in  th.e 
homes,  en  the  faims.  in  the  factcnes,  in  the 
hospitals,  and  in  the  armed  forces  them- 
selves are  provlnjj  themselves  to  be  the 
worthy  successors  cf  those  women  who  stood 
loyally  beside  their  kin  in  Wasliington's 
army.  Anieiican  Stites  and  citii<-  aic  making 
their  Contribution  to  the  national  effort. 
Ever;,  wiiere  we  lind  a  .epirii  (;f  cooperation  and 
Of  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  victory. 

Our  task,  as  we  look  to  the  future  beyrnd 
this  war.  will  be  to  uphold  in  spite  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  those  who  have  formulas  for  fc- 
curity  and  happiness,  to  bear  in  mind  tliat  the 
United  States  was  not  built  upon  formulas; 
It  was  built  upon  the  individual.  We  shall 
retain  the  power  that  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  Americas  responsibilities  in 
the  world  only  so  far  as  we  retain  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneer  in  each  individual  American. 
The  door  of  opportunity  must  be  kept  open. 
The  American  boy  must  be  taught  from  ex- 
perience that  whatever  he  attr.ins  depends 
upon  his  own  inner  integrity.  We  have  won 
the  i;ast  by  hard  work  and  honesty  and  self- 
reliance  There  is  no  better  formula  through 
which  we  can  win  the  future  The  greatness 
of  the  past,  in  its  achievements,  lights  the 
way  for  prepress  that  is  as.«;ured  if  no  man- 
made  shadov.'s  blur  the  road  It  is  for  us  to 
preserve  for  our  posterity  what  our  fore- 
fathers created  for  us.  a  Nation  of  free  people. 
ever  helpful  to  others,  but  always  selfL^h  for 
the  c^ntinuarce.  within  our  own  domain,  cf 
the  American  wav  of  life. 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

T/inrsdav.Ju7ie  24  ^legi.^latiie  diu  of 
Monday.  May  24  \  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Piesidcnt,  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
App.'ndix  of  the  Record  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
installation  adcircis  delivered  by  me  at 


tlie  University  cf  Florida  on  Februarv  18, 
1S38. 

There  being  no  cbjeciion.  the  address 
w:is  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wlien  Dr.  Tigert  referred  to  th-^  number 
on  the  program  that  "challenged  all  sleepcis 
to  av.&ke."  I  thought  it  was  a  \cr\  cour- 
teous thing  for  him  to  make  that  request 
cf  you  so  early  in  the  evening.  And  I  th.;up;it 
of  the  appropriateness  of  a  statement  that  I 
cnce  heard  of  as  h.tvlnc  been  addressed  by  a 
K.dy  to  a  gentleman  wno  conleescd  that  dar- 
ing each  day  he  drank  some  12  cuns 
of  coucc.  The  lady  very  solicitous  about  h.s 
v.clfare.  said,  "Well,  ciorsn't  it  keep  >du 
Gv.ake?"     And  he  said.  "Well,  it  h?!ps." 

Doctor.  I  need  not  tell  you  and  the  Unl- 
ver^iiy  of  Florida  that  mv  sentiments  towa'cl 
you  are  pretty  much  those  I  heard  e^f  in 
the  anrcccte  of  a  minister  In  W.-shington 
the  ether  day.  It  seems  that  down  en  the 
front  row  nt  each  service  there  was  one  cf 
the  faithful  cf  the  church  who  rcgu'arly  fell 
eslecp  and  after  about  15  minutes  the  fact 
that  he  was  csleep  became  audible  lo  all. 
On  one  partlcu'ar  Sunday  nicrning  the  min- 
ister decided  that  he  would  see  if  he  cculd 
not  do  Ecm.ething  to  impress,  in  rather  a 
J  hocking  way,  tipon  this  good  brother  that 
he  should  not  do  that.  An6  so  this  partic- 
ular morning  the  minister  interrupted  his 
service  and  saidi  "All  those  in  the  congre- 
gation who  would  like  to  go  to  heaven,  arise." 
And  all  those  in  the  congregation,  with  the 
exception  of  th.e  sleeping  brother  in  the  front 
row.  arose.  They  all  sat  dov.'n.  And  the 
minister  said.  "Now,  all  those  who  want  to  go 
to  hell,  rrise."  Tlie  gentleman,  awakened 
by  that  time.  Jumped  up  and  Icoited  crotind. 
and  see.ng  no  other  in  the  congregation 
standiiif^.  said.  "Parson.  I  Just  want  to  tell 
ycu  that  it  looks  like  3'ou  and  I  ere  the  only 
two  fellows  going  on  this   trip  " 

Ycu  do  me  a  very  greet  honor.  Mr.  Prcri- 
dent.  to  permit  me  to  be  the  voice  of  this 
great  audience  gathered  here  this  evening  to 
pay  our  tribute  to  this  occasion,  and  to  these 
m  whose  particular  honor  this  occasion  is 
held.  I  refer  to  'he  student  body  of  the 
Uiiiverslty  of  Florida,  both  present  and  past, 
and  to  those  who  are  engaged,  either  as  in- 
structors or  administrators,  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  educational  process.  I  am  glad 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  have  such 
a  thing  not  only  as  a  great  university  but 
public  education.  We  know  that  education 
is  not  a  new  thing  upon  the  face  of  th?  earth, 
that  there  have  been  honorable  and  ancient 
schools  and  univeisitles.  but  we  know  also 
that  never  In  the  worlds  history  has  public 
education  existed  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
exists  today.  And  we  are  proud  to  know 
that  our  State  and  its  citizenry  honor  this 
institution,  and  that  we  have  not  only  grati- 
tude for  its  past  but  we  have  great  dreams 
for  its  future.  And  we  are  glad  that  it  Is 
possible  for  this  institution  to  gather  within 
Its  folds  men  from  varying  parts  of  this 
State  and  from  varying  positions  in  society — 
the  rich  and  the  poor. 

And  I,  personally,  am  very  hopeful.  Mr. 
President,  that  in  some  way  it  is  going  to  be 
possible  for  more  pcx)r  boys  to  come  to  this 
institution.  That  is  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  poor  boys,  that  is  for  the  sake  ol 
.seciety.  And  in  sayiiig  that  I  am  merely 
ciuoiing  the  words  of  President  Conant,  of 
Harvard,  in  making  a  report  lor  the  year 
193C-37  to  his  own  board  of  overseers;  and  I 
am  referring  to  the  pride  that  he  expressed 
that  Harvard,  by  fellowships  and  scholarships, 
was  making  U  possible  for  a  cross  section  of 
the  United  States  to  find  instruction  at  Har- 
vard Univer.-iiy.  "We  all  know  very  well  that 
if  we  restrict  the  class  which  receives  special 
education  only  to  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do. 
that  we  shuli  deny  both  this  and  succeeding 


generations  a  yeast  which  they  can  111  sfTord 
to  lose." 

A  little  while  ago  I  attended  one  of  the  ma-^t 
Inteitstin-  dinners  that  I  think  I  ever  at- 
tended. The  president  of  Stevens  Institute 
was  sitting  at  dinner  in  Washington  with 
about  15  of  the  heads  of  the  leading  bureaus 
and  de;:artments  In  Washington,  and  alter 
the  dinner  was  over  he  puslied  his  chair  baC: 
and  crossed  his  legs  and  said.  "Gentlemen.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  Just  a  little  about  what 
v.e  afe  doing  at  Stevens  Institute  I  came 
here  to  advise  with  you  al)cut  It.  Ol  rcurse. 
ycu  knew  we  have  a  college  there,  and  we  have 
students,  and  we  have  a  curriculum,  and  we 
hav?  buildings,  and  we  ha\e  a  faculty.  Now, 
w  hat  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  what  we  should 
be  doiim  there,  and  how  we  may  more  effec- 
tively do  that  which  we  may  do  there. 
I  remember,  a  few  years  ago  I  was  called 
upon  rather  suddenly  to  read  a  paper  cf  ■ 
very  learned  man;  and  this  learned  man 
in  this  paper  referred  to  two  things  of  the 
business  viorld.  to  two  classes  of  business 
executives  "One  of  them."  he  said,  is  re- 
sponsible fcr  the  mar.agcment  of  a  factory  or 
a  business  He  engages  personnel,  he  assigns 
that  personnel  to  the  performance  of  various 
duties.  He  Is  responsible  for  output,  for  dis- 
tribution, sales  .ind  credit,  and  collections.' 

"And  then  he  said.  "1  should  call  that  man- 
agement, perhaps,  in  thinking  of  the  category 
into  wh'ch  those  functions  In  business 
.houkl  fall. 

"  'Now  '  he  said  'there  are  others  who  per- 
form other  functions  in  the  business  world. 
Tnev  are  those,  as  it  were,  who  make  large 
business  pci  cies,  the  ones  who  determine  the 
scheme  of  things,  and  where  that  particular 
bus'ness  should  fit  in  in  the  ECheme  of  thing.*. 
Thev  are  those  who  discern  from  the  multiple 
social  icrces  That  play  upon  the  horizon  the 
direction  of  events,  and  try  to  ascertain  the 
appropriate  relationship  between  that  insti- 
tution and  those  events.'  " 

"Now,"  he  said,  "I  should  call  that  •admin- 
istration '  " 

"The  thing  that  I  am  troubled  nbcitt,  hew- 
ever."  he  went  on,  "is  this:  How  can  I  fit 
that  one.  uut  of  a  hundred,  that  tamy  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  into  what  I  call  the 
'administrative'  class,  to  be  able  to  appro- 
priately and  efflectlvely  perfonn  the  In^xxtant 
functions  of  that  class?  I  realize  there  are 
problems  In  relation  to  management,  prob- 
lems of  human  temperament — not  putting 
a  square  peg  In  a  round  hole;  but  I  think 
we  have  come  more  perfectly  to  a  mastery 
of  those  problems  than  we  have  of  the  other 
problems. 

Now.  before  you  gentlemen  begin  to  make 
your  suggestions  to  me,  I  may  just  suggest 
an  Idea  or  two  cf  my  own.  In  the  first  place, 
the  student.  In  order  to  be  fitted  for  that 
one  chance  out  of  a  hundred,  or  to  be  an 
'administrator'  in  the  sense  In  which  I  have 
mentioned  the  term,  should  know  something 
about  economics.  And,"  he  said,  "singu- 
larly enough,  I  should  like  fcr  the  one  who 
teaches  him  something  about  economics  to 
be  not  merely  an  econoniics  professor;  we 
prefer  at  Stevens  that  our  economics  profes- 
sors shall  have  been  physicists  before  they 
t>ecame  economists  "  He  said,  "The  reason 
why  we  suggest  that  is  that  there  always 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  quizzical  quality,  an 
insistence  on  the  factual,  about  the  mind  ol 
a  man  who  has  dealt  in  a  physical  realm  or 
world,  that  is  not  found  In  a  man  who  has 
dealt  with  only  theoretical  problems.  And." 
he  said,  "in  addition  to  that,  I  know  that  I 
shall  want  these  seniors  who  I  know  some 
day  will  sit  in  the  administrator's  chair,  to 
have  sat  under  a  philoeopher.  I  mean  by 
that,  the  kind  of  a  philosopher  who  tells  us 
not  about  the  ancient  but  about  this  world, 
and  about  the  world  in  which  those  seniors, 
as  men,  will  live. 

'I  am  very  sure  that  since  we  live  most  of 
the  hours  cf  our  day  Inside  the  walls  cf  a 
business,  this  wise  philosopher  ai  mine  would 
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want  to  tell  Xhoat  boy*  how  they  may  get  ] 
Iho  most  cut  of  those  hcurs  cf  the  day  when  : 
they  labor  with  th«  work  of  the  world." 

And  he  had  other  things  to  wy.  But  he  j 
Ml  MM  into  one  of  the  most  Interesting  di»-  i 
cuMVois  I  think  I  had  the  pleasure  of  par-  i 
tlcipatiDg  in  m  quiU  a  whUe.  i 

He  was  Ucubled  about  the  question  cf  edu-   ! 
cation.     Tliere  was  Ibe  president  of  a  great   | 
Insututioo  In  whom  waa  reposed  a  great  re-    i 
aponaibiUty  lor  the  direction  cf  human  lives, 
and  not  only  the  Uvea  of  those  seniors  but 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  in  the  work-a- 
day  world  of  thereafter;  and  he  was  making 
Inquiry  cf   friends,   because  he  had   doubts   i 
about  this  process   that  we  call   education. 
Fortunately,   be   knew   enough   about   It   to   ! 
have   doubts      The   most   learned    prcfeasor   , 
under  whom  I  ever  sat  was  the  first  one  who    ' 
shockMl  me  almost  out  of  my  seat  by  saying    | 
for  the  first  time.  "1  don't  know  "    And  so  he    i 
was  Inquiring  Into  the  educational  process.       ' 
I  want  to  say  just  a  few.  and  a  very  few   I 
simple  worda.  to  tbe  student  body  of  tbu  col- 
lefce.  and.  by  analogy,  to  all  college  Institu- 
ttons. 

I  don't  know  of  anybody  who  Is  more  de- 
serving of  sympathy  than  a  student  bcdy;  not 
bccauae  of  the  pains  and  penalties  which 
may  be  Inflicted  upon  you  by  a  faculty,  but 
by  the  circumstances  In  which  you  find  your- 
selves. iSOBt  at  you  are  now  approaching 
maturity — a  dare  say.  t>etween  the  ages  of  10 
and.  we  will  say,  22.  23.  or  24.  You  have 
come  together  In  a  rather  strange  society. 
where  you  dwell  and  live  more  completely 
with  men  of  your  own  kind  than  ycu  ever 
have  before,  or  you  ever  will  astaln  You 
have  been  thrust  into  a  new  geographical 
envlronroent.  Into  a  new  mentcl  and  spiritusl 
atmosphere.  Some  cf  you  have  ccme  here  at 
tbe  Instigation  of  stern  parents;  others,  be- 
cause the  aocUl  life  of  this  great  Institution 
was  an  attraction  to  you;  others,  because  It 
was  the  acceptable  p.nd  traditional  thing  In 
your  family,  or  your  community,  for  you  to 
do;  and  others,  bccau.se  you  had  nothing  else 
to  do;  and  a  few — I  hope  a  large  number— 
who  wated  to  get  soroetiiing  out  of  bocl<s  to 
wlitch  tbey  didn't  at  home  have  access;  and  a 
few  more — and  1  hope  a  large  few — because 
they  wanted  to  hv?  In  the  atmosphere  of 
learning,  and  they  wanted  to  drink  deep  at 
the  founUln  of  knowledge.  They  wanted  to 
alt  at  the  feet  of  men  who  not  only  knew 
how  to  tell  others:  who  gave  infcrmaticn  as  a 
guidance  for  their  footsteps;  and  who.  while 
they  gave  Information,  gave  Inspiration.  Men 
who  were  the  signposts,  as  it  were,  cf  llle; 
p.Mntlng  in  the  direction  in  which  mens 
fcotsteps  should  go  In  the  future. 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  you  found  your- 
self thrown  upon  this  campus. 

Some  of  you  lived  In  dormitories,  some  In 
fraternity  houses,  and  some  In  private  houses 
in  town,  and  some  of  you  made  some  peculiar 
residence  of  your  own.  perhaps.  You  were 
thrown  into  contact  with  men  of  your  own 
class,  men  of  other  classes,  men  of  the  college 
of  liberal  arts,  men  of  the  graduate  schools; 
and  after  a  while  you  found  yourself  living 
pretty  well  In  a  geneml  sphere  within  this 
InstttuUon — eating,  Ulklng.  playing  to  a 
large  degree,  with  a  more  or  leas  limited  circle 
of  men.  Without  being  quite  aware  of  It. 
you  had.  to  a  considerable  extent,  chosen  the 
kir.d  of  life  you  would  thereafter  live  by  the 
way  you  associated  yourself  with  people  and 
things.  You  had  already  Indicated  what  wss 
on  the  Inside  of  your  heart  by  the  friends  ycu 
m.\de  and  ,the  professors  for  whom  you  de- 
veloped a  real  and  genuine  afTectlon.  and  3rou 
had  already  pretty  well  Indicated  whether 
you  were  to  be  tolerant  or  dogmatic  or  a  doc- 
trinaire, and  whether  ycu  were  temperamen- 
trl  or  cooperative  In  ycur  mental  and  tem- 
prn^mental  and  spiritual  make-up.  Whether 
ycvi  hcd  dreams,  whether  your  horizon  ex- 
t?ni!fd  l>eyond  that  day's  life  was.  to  a  very 
la  ye  degree,  making  Itself  ap{>ear  bj  what 
ycu  d;d  day  by  day. 


I  don't  know  Just  how  much  attention  yru 
ha-e  given  to  the  constituency  o'  th.s  Ir.iti- 
tution.  I  don't  know  whether  serine  cf  you 
hnve  been  deeply  gratified  by  what  ycu  found 
here — whether  you  have  the  satisfying  con- 
sciousness that  you  found  scmethmg  for 
v.hlch  ycu  yearned  a  Icng  tmie. 

I  remember  how.  as  a  little  tot.  one  after- 
noon I  stood  on  the  porch  cf  a  country  hcnie. 
and  I  happened  to  be  locking  toward  the 
West — It  was  the  setting  sun.  Somehc*"  or 
another  I  thought  of  California  because  th:^t 
was  far  to  the  west,  and  I  thought  of  it  as 
the  land  cf  the  setting  sun.  I  always  had 
an  aspiration  to  go  there.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  gratify  that  aspiration,  but  when  I  do 
I  shall  think  of  the  little  boy  standing  on 
the  porch  of  a  farmhouse  in  far-a-^-ay 
Alabama. 

And  I  know  there  must  have  been  tim?s 
in   your  lives  when  you've  yearned  for  the 
fellowship  that  you  found   here,   and  when 
you've  yearned  for  the  comradeship  of  kin- 
dred minds  that  you  found  here,  and  wren 
I    you've    yearned    for    that    stimulation    that 
I    somehow  made  you  walk  whistling  down  this 
campus,  and  made  you  look  perhaps,  in  the 
I    springtime,   out   at   the  sky   and    the   green 
'    grass,   and    feel   something   of   the   satisfac- 
I    tlon  of  being  an  Intimate  part  of  life — ihts 
I   vibrant,  buoyant  life  of  your  own  generation. 
1        Well,  the  college,  of  course,  is  very  vitally 
concerned  la.  making  j-ou  the  very  best  "you  ' 
you  can  possibly  be.    I  suppKJse  the  saddest 
experiences  that  any  of  us  have  are  twa     The 
first  is  when  we  come  to  be  aware  of  our  own 
physical    and    intellectual    limitauons;    find 
there  are  men  who  are  better  than  we  are 
up  here,  who  rua  faster  tl'.an  we  with  their 
legs,  lift  mort  than  we  can.  exert  ourselves 
as  we  will.     That.  I  suppose.  Is  one  of  the 
first  great  shocks  that  comes  to  each  one  ot 
us.     And    then    the    other,   the   tther    great 
shock    that    ccmea    to    us,   is    the    fact    that 
there  isn't  anybody  who  can  answer  the  rid- 
dles of  life  for  us. 

I  remember — perhap»s  you  do — when  the 
years  of  your  youtli  crept  away  and  you  kept 
looking  for  some  perfect  man — some  man 
who  had  solved  life's  riddles,  who  had 
achieved  life's  enviable  eciuil.brium.  who  had 
found  out  how  to  balance  and  to  competi.-ate 
and  to  adjust  the  controversial  and  conflict- 
ing factors  of  life,  who  had  In  the  proper  re- 
lationship the  tilings  of  the  cutcicic  and  the 
things  of  the  Instcie.  And  how  you  looked 
into  face  alter  face,  into  faculty  memter 
after  faculty  member,  into  loved  or.e  after 
lovea  one.  friend  after  friend,  and  after  a 
while.  Ijefore  j-ou  found  that  perfect  mcdcl, 
you  found  already  that  ycu  had  g^own  to 
such  stature  that  other  men,  perhaps,  wero 
looking  at  you  for  their  own  E;u:dance  and 
their  own  model.  And  then  the  con.«c:ovs- 
ncss  dawned  upon  you  that  you.  to  a  very 
large  degree,  almost  completely  had  to  an- 
swer life's  riddles  from  ycur  own  experience, 
out  of  your  own  mind  and  heart 

And  so  then  a  great  many  bejan  to  v.cn- 
dcr  what  was.  after  all.  the  object  cf  an 
education.  Some  of  you.  no  dcubt.  thoiieht 
it  was  to  teach  you  how  to  be  more  produc- 
tive economically — and  it  dees  have  that  very 
Important  aspect.  And  some  of  you  thrusht 
that  perhaps  It  offered  you  amusement  and 
entertainment  with  its  store  of  knowledkjp. 
And  then  seme  of  you  thought  cf  it  as  eiv- 
Ing  you  the  tools  for  a  great  service  which 
your  own  qualities  aimed  to  achieve  And 
then  some  of  you  thought  cf  It  as  fmin  ,  yiu 
Into  a  complex  order  into  which  you  were 
born  so  that  you  would  be  able  tc  find  your 
place  as  a  ccg  in  a  machine,  and  not  mter- 
rup.  its  progress  but  contribute  your  share 
to  its  smoothness  and  continued  effective 
operation. 

Weil,  perhaps,  all  cf  those  thirrs  are  the 
answers  to  ycur  questions.  Maybe  s-.me  of 
ycu  want  to  know  if  education  is  gring  to 
teach  you  to  be  happy,  or  how  to  be  happy. 
Well,  there  were  some  very  wise  men   that 


c-pressed  an  opinion  about  what  of  perma- 
I  r:r  va'.u?  the  ci.lkge  cculd  give.  One  ol 
tht'se  men  was  a  d  :cicr— Dr.  Kelly,  who.  cut 
cf  a  nch  medical  bactgrcund.  wrote  a  treatise 
of  w'aat  n-..u  hve  by:  because  he  had  gained 
the  impression  that  in  all  the  patients  that 
he  had  visited  there  were  certain  yearnings 
which  he  observed  to  be  common  to  them  all. 
And  so  he  said  there  are  four  things  that  are 
permanent  values  in  human  life:  First,  work; 
second  play;  third,  love;  and  fourth,  worship. 
Then  thire  wa.s  another  very  wise  man, 
Dr  Eliot,  of  Harvard.  He  said  in  the 
•Uappy  Life  "  which  he  wrote  in  a  very  simple 
way!  that  there  are  nine  things  which  give 
men  abiding  satl^factlon.  He  said:  "First 
was  s.pht;  then  scund;  outdoor  llle;  family 
life;  physical  exertion;  reading;  natural  or 
mutual  .serv.ce  and  cooperation;  good  name 
and  good  reputation;  Judicious  selection  of 
belief  and  faith   " 

Then  there  Is  another  who  wrote  long  ago 
to  a  croup  of  inquiring  people  in  a  little 
c  mmunuy  at  Corinth.  He  wrote  them  upon 
the  important  subject  that  agitated  their 
nisn:;-,  a'ci  ut  ihe  relative  values  of  life. 
And  this  man  who  had  once  lived  in  Tarsus, 
no  mean  city,  and  then  had  became  Paul, 
said  to  those  inqulriera  at  Corinth:  "There 
abideih  faith,  hope,  and  love — these  three; 
and  the  greatest  of  these  Is  love." 

.•\nd  so  to  this  student  bcdy  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  hi'S  now  come. 

■What  IS  Phi  B?ta  Kappa's  significance? 
For  a-hundred-and-flfty-odd  years  this  fra- 
ternity has  tried  to  emphasize  In  the  colleges 
of  Amer.ca  the  abiding  qualities  cf  life,  and 
tn  sti:nu!ate  an  appreciation  cf  these  perma- 
nent values  It  has  placed  emphasis  upon 
scholarship— net  that  it  indicates  a  learning 
of  bo'iks  and  r.quisition  cf  fnctual  contents— 
but  it  indicates  nn  appreciation  and  assimila- 
tion of  life  And  fo  this  chapter  cf  Phi  Beta 
!  Kappa  is  to  jcln  the  ranks  of  all  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  traditif  n.  emphasizing  the  permanent 
abicimEi  values  cf  life 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  can't  solve  the  problems 
for  you.  It  is  not  the  answer  cf  riddles.  It 
tries  to  recognize  prcs:re.<"s  in  the  right  dlrec- 
I  tion.  I  dor.  t  know  of  anyone  that  can  answer 
your  ricicilcs  for  you.  I  can  quote,  merely 
to  refresh  it  in  vcur  minds,  perhaps  as  good 
an  idepl  of  a  libe ml  education  which  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  dees  appreciate  as  was  ever  given  to 
anyone — the  one  given  by  Huxley:  "I  con- 
sider that  man  to  have  had  a  liberal  educa- 
tion whose  bi;dy  has  been  so  trained  tn  its 
.  youth  that  it  does  with  ear-e  and  pleasure 
'  the  work  that  as  a  mechanism  it  Is  capable 
cf;  one  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold  logic 
entrine  with  all  of  its  parts  of  equal  strsngth 
and  m  smcoth  running  crdtr;  ready  like  the 
sieam  engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of 
work,  ti)  .-^pin  the  pc.^saniers  as  well  as  to 
foree  the  anchors  of  the  mind;  one  whose 
mind  IS  stirred  with  a  knowledge  of  the  vast 
and  fundamental  laws  cf  nature  and  the  laws 
cf  her  operation;  one  who  l.as  studied  aes- 
thetics. IS  full  of  life  and  fire;  but  whose 
passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a 
I  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  con- 
science; one  who  has  learned  to  love  all 
beauty,  to  put  away  all  selfishness,  and  to 
'    respect  others   as   hims?lf." 

Now  a  wo.-d  to  your  faculty  and  to  ycur 
r.dminisiralors.     I   want    to   express   to   ycu 
the   appreciation    that   roc.ety    has   for   you. 
■    And  I  V  ant  these  to  be  understood  as  words 
from  tr.e  boltom-m>'>st  parts  of  my  heart,  and 
the  hearts  of  all  cf  those  men  and  wcmcn 
out  there,  busy  with  the  work-a-day  world. 
I  knew  what  you  are  domR,  ycu  who  have 
s?t  yourselves  apart  in  the  professor's  labora- 
tory, in  the  quilt  walk.=  of  the  university  life. 
I  know  hew  inextricably  the  destiny  cf  the 
■'  c:eTy  r;f  vrhich  ycu  cr?  a  pnrt  is  interwoven 
v/ith  what  you  do;   becsu=e  If  you  withdrew 
I    yourself  frcm  it    it  would  dry  up  and  die  in 
^    a  little  while.     B  cause   history   teaches   me 
that  you  have  made  it  what  it  Is.    You  kin- 
I   died  in  men's  souls  an  sppreclatlon  of  the 
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beautiful;  you  aroused  in  their  minds  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  complicated  and  the  com- 
plex. You  unfolded  to  their  minds  an  un- 
derstanding of  life.  You  Invented  the  great 
Inventions;  you  made  the  great  discoveries. 
You  have  held  up  high  the  torch  of  learn- 
ing, of  wanting  to  learn,  on  your  meager  lit- 
tle salaries.  You  have  contributed  richness 
that  is  almost  the  equivalent  of  the  assets 
of  the  world. 

A  few  days  ago  in  Jacksonville.  I  was  at  a 
dinner  one  night.  A  creat  pulpmill  had  Just 
been  established  over  at  Fernandlna,  the  like 
of  which  has  been  established  all  across  the 
northern  part  of  this  State,  and  turned 
waste  cut -over  land  off  of  the  tax  books  into 
p.n  a.ssct  for  which  those  great  companies 
scramble  for  their  source  cf  raw  materials. 
And  you  know  the  honor  guests  of  that 
evening.  Here  was  a  roomful  of  200  men, 
probably  representing  nearly  $200,000,000.  be- 
cause they  were  some  of  the  great  business- 
men of  this  country — corne  to  do  honor  to 
the  founder  of  a  great  invention.  Here  was  a 
quiet  man  sitting  at  the  table.  That  day  a 
plaque  had  been  unveiled  In  his  honor  up  at 
Fernandlna,  and  1  had  seen  this  quiet  little 
man  walk  over  and  looli  at  that  plaque  on  the 
wall  with  the  amazement  cf  a  child  looking  at 
a  new  toy,  and  almof-t  burst  into  tears  to 
think  that  anyone  could  honor  him,  a  humble 
man,  so  signally.  He  had  made  little  for  him- 
self in  all  his  life,  giving  his  secrets  free  with- 
out royalty  or  recompense  to  commerce  and 
trade  And  here  sat  presidents  of  banks, 
heads  of  great  manufacturing  corporations, 
able  salesmen— but  the  fellow  that  Invented 
the  process  that  made  it  possible  for  all  of 
them  to  be  there  was  quiet,  simple,  little 
Dr.  Herty,  an  honorary  alumnus  of  this  uni- 
versity. 

And  so  it  occurred  to  me  that  evening 
when  I  saw  a  representative  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  and  of  the  Florida  State  Col- 
lege for  Women  In  that  audience,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me.  well,  maybe — may- 
be the  people  who  play  mtisic.  who  sing 
songs,  who  write  poems  that  soften  the 
heart,  that  lift  us  up  out  of  sordldness  into 
unselfishness — maylje  after  all  they  too  are 
pulp  makers;  because  had  It  not  been  for 
what  they  created,  all  this  other  would  not 
have  come.  And  I  can  prove  that  all  through 
our  history.  They  have  made  the  world  what 
it  is — the  thinkers,  not  always  like  Rodin's, 
with  his  chin  in  his  hand,  but  thinkers  with 
materials  and  an  experiment  station  and  a 
laboratory  that  a  grateful  Government.  Mr. 
President,  ought  to  make  available  to  you 
for  every  bit  of  research  your  men  will  do. 
I  say  advertise  for  students  to  Invent  the 
most  complicated  thing  under  the  sun.  and 
they  will  come  here  inventing  it  for  you. 
because  it  is  a  challenge  to  their  scholarship. 
Give  them  a  few  simple  tools  and  a  little 
place  for  them  to  work,  and  they  will  make 
things  that  will  make  you  a  new  world. 

And  so  I  do  want  to  say  to  you  members 
of  this  faculty,  you  Phi  Beta  Kappa  mem- 
bers everywhere  who  have  devoted  your  lives 
to  creative  scholarship,  not  only  through  the 
lives  of  men  and  women,  but  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  thereafter  In  the  channels  of  trade, 
how  much  we  do  appreciate  it  when  we  stop 
to  reflect  upon  what  you  are  doing. 

And  so  It  follows,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
are  vitally  important  to  us,  us  who  are  out 
in  the  outer  world.  We  don't  have  time  to 
pull  back  the  curtains  and  see,  as  is  were,  the 
horizon  and  the  sky.  We  can't  sit  quietly; 
we  can't  get  away  from  the  telephone  that 
long.  We  can't  disscciate  our  minds  from 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  day;  we  don't 
have  the  genius  for  it  if  we  did.  You  are  the 
Focial  scientist.  You  tell  \is  what  should  be 
done;  let  us  select  from  your  recommenda- 
tions those  we  deem  to  be  feasible.  We  In 
Government  can't  create;  we  do  well  11  we 
merely  execute  your  own  suggestions. 

Take  your  complicated  modern  world. 
Why.   Mr.   President,   if   there   are   graduate 


students  here  who  think  that  they  hf.ve  al- 
ready climbed  the  stimmlt  of  human  knowl- 
edge, tell  us.  pray  thee,  how  to  stop  a  mad 
race  of  international  armament  that  will  lead 
to  a  de.'tructlon  of  a  very  considerable  part 
of  our  civilization  within  the  next  few  years; 
and  the  heart  of  the  world  stands  aghast; 
and  her  brain  knows  not  how  to  stop  it. 
Take  these  machines  that  have  been  created 
since  Watt's  day.  and  have  taken  man.y 
from  the  home  into  the  factory,  and  from 
the  factoiy  into  the  great  city,  and  then 
into  the  slums;  and  tell  us  how  we  can  keep 
these  great  machines  that  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  toil  on  the  backs  of  men,  and  not 
have  these  millions  of  unemployed.  Tell  us 
how  we  can  adjust  our  complicated  economic 
structure  so  that  all  should  have  enough; 
all  should  have  at  least  that  which  is  reason- 
able. Why.  Mr.  President,  our  problems 
multiply  so  rapidly  that  we  stand  In  the 
vortex  of  it,  simply  aghast  at  the  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  society  of  which  we  are 
an  infinitesimal  part.  And  where  can  any- 
body go,  save  to  the  students,  who  make  the 
times  what  they  are? 

So,  Mr.  President,  to  this  university.  I  want 
to  extend  my  greetings;  to  this  faculty,  my 
kindly  gcxxl  wishes,  to  these  visiting  members 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  oQr  cordial  greetings  and 
our  gratitude  that  they  have  come  to  us; 
because  they  made  us  Phi  Beta  Kappa  mem- 
bers. They  have  given  us  the  yeast  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  spirit. 

And  so  to  this  institution  may  1  give  what 
you  have  heard  called  the  fishermen's  bene- 
diction. The  fishermen  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  when  they  are  about  to  depart  on 
thalr  long  and  daiigerous  voyages,  are  seen  at 
the  water's  edge,  with  the  hands  cf  the  village 
priest  stretched  over  them,  while  he  says: 

"May  the  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee; 
grant  thee  favoring  winds,  a  prosperous 
voyage,  sale  harbors,  and  stout  hearts  for  the 
storms." 


War  Mobilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  24  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Append'X  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "War  Mobilization,"  deliv- 
ered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
LMr.  THOM.fsl  on  June  22.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  glad  that  Richard  Harkness  invited 
me  to  come  here  tonight  to  discuss  war 
mobilization. 

This  Nation  has  been  at  war  for  18  months. 
American  men  have  given  their  lives.  The 
domestic  economy  has  been  seriously  dislo- 
cated. Hardly  a  family  has  escaped  some 
serious  interruption  of  Its  normal  living.  But 
we  are  yet  far  from  the  total  mobilization 
necessary  to  win  this  war. 

There  has  been  a  stubborn  persistence  in 
business  as  usual.  In  and  out  of  Government, 
which  has  retarded  our  war  effort.  We  are 
not  striking  at  the  enemy  with  all  our 
strength.  We  are  not  using  to  the  full  the 
great  ingenuity  and  productivity  for  which 
this  Nation  is  so  famous.  Our  tremendous 
national  abilities  are  "under  wraps." 

Although  I  have  done  It,  It  does  not  con- 
tribute anything  to  aay  that  we  hav«  pro- 


duced well,  that  our  people  are  thinking  and 
acting  in  the  interest  of  the  war  effort.  I 
concede  that  we  have  produced  great  quanti- 
ties of  war  g(xx^^*.  I  concede  that  our  sol- 
diers have  fought  magnificently.  I  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  we  have  .'■hown  a  strength 
as  great  as  that  of  any  other  world  power. 
But  I  say  that  we  could  show  very  much  more 
strength  if  we  were  totally  mobilized.  We 
could  produce  more  arms  and  munitions, 
more  food,  more  ships,  more  of  everything 
needed.  We  could  bring  this  war  to  a  con- 
clusion much  sooner,  and  that  rhould  be  our 
consuming  purpose.  Every  day  closer  that 
we  bring  peace  means  that  much  less  suf- 
fering and  death,  that  much  more  time  to 
build  a  new  civilization. 

A  group  of  Senators,  of  which  I  am  one, 
more  than  a  year  ago  adopted  a  premise 
upon  which  to  base  our  actions.  We  de- 
cided that  th.s  war  must  be  ended  by  uncon- 
ditional surrender  and  that  meant  to  us  a 
complete  and  total  conversion  of  the  national 
economy  to  the  needs  of  war.  We  cast 
aside  all  doctrines  of  half-way  measures.  We 
pressed  for  abolition  of  all  customary  prac- 
tices in  business,  politics,  labor,  government, 
or  any  other  category  of  American  activity 
where  maintenance  of  such  customary  prac- 
tices would  contribute  to  the  prolongation 
of  the  war. 

Today  we  are  still  advocating  the  same  gen- 
eral doctrine.  Today  we  see  even  more 
clearly  that  this  is  the  only  way.  Total 
mobilization  must  be  effected  if  we  are  to 
win  this  war  in  time  to  salvage  the  tattered 
remnants  of  civilization.  We  have  seen  de- 
terioration of  the  home  front  grow  as  the 
preservation  of  customary  practices  persist- 
ed, as  full  mobilization  was  delayed. 

In  a  report  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  five  of  us.  the  majority  of  the  Bub- 
committee  on  War  Mobilisation  of  the  Sen- 
ate Military  Affairs  Committee,  have  pointed 
to  the  problems  confronting  the  Nation,  to 
the  reasons  for  the  state  of  crisis  in  which 
we  now  find  the  domestic  economy.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  'Virginia 
(Harlet  M.  KilcoreI  Is  chairman  of  the 
group.  We  have  offered  suggestions  for  the 
solution  of  these  problems  and  the  removal  of 
the  causes  of  crisis. 

The  war  eff'ort  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  parts:  production,  manpower,  and  eco- 
nomic stabilization.  These  are  all  so  inter- 
related that  the  problems  of  one  become 
necessarily  the  concern  of  the  others. 

Each  of  the  major  sjinptoms  of  the  threat- 
ened disintegration  of  the  home  front  can 
be  traced  to  stjme  fault  in  the  administration 
ol  production,  manpower,  or  economic  stabi- 
lization. Gasoline  shortages  In  critical  areas 
are  the  result  of  production  shortcomings; 
distribution  facilities  have  been  Inadequate 
or  mishandled.  Food  shortages  are  the  re- 
sult of  ills  in  production,  in  distribution,  in 
manpower  utilization,  and  in  an  unbalanced 
economy. 

The  new  Office  of  War  Mcblllzatlon  was 
set  up  by  the  President  along  general  lines 
advocated  by  the  committee.  It  Is  our  leel- 
Ing  that  this  Office  has  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  effect  total  mobilization.  We  hope 
Mr.  Byrnes  will  exercise  every  lota  of  the 
authority  which  has  been  granted  him  and 
that  he  will  not  permit  this  new  agency  to 
degenerate  to  the  status  of  an  umpire  of 
disputes. 

The  Office  of  War  Mcblllzatlon  cannot  but 
fall  If  It  refuses  to  use  its  directive  powers. 
It  must  lay  down  programs  for  the  con- 
stituent agencies  and  correlate  those  pro- 
grams into  a  grand  strategy.  It  must  super- 
vise closely  the  agencies  charged  with  carry- 
ing out  those  programs.  The  problems  it 
faces  are  legion;  not  one  of  them  can  be 
evaded  or  passed  over  lightly. 

The  great  crying  need  in  this  country  to- 
day is  a  unification  of  all  groups  in  the  com- 
mon interest.  We  are  at  war  and  cannot 
afford  tbe  luxury  of  Internal  fighting.    If  we 
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divide  ourselves  wc  cannot  race  our  enemy 
with  our  full  strength  And  we  need  that 
tail  strength.  Our  military  leaders  know 
It  too  well.  U  we  divide  ourselves  how  can 
we  hope  to  hold  fiur  allies  as  a  unit? 

Th«  Office  of  War  Mobilization  can  be  the 
focal  point  for  unifying  the  Nation.  It  can 
Bet  up  a  coordinated,  cohesive  program  for 
conducting  the  war,  giving  every  group,  every 
segment  cf  American  society  and  the  Ameri- 
can economy  a  job  to  do  in  concert  with  the 
others  It  can  do  all  this — but  only  by  lay- 
ing careful  plans  and  pushing  them  through 
wltb  vigor,  disregarding  of  the  divisive  at- 
tacks which  are  bound  to  follow  adoption  of 
such  a  procedure 

If  we  are  Rolni;  to  have  unity  there  must 
be  no  diacrtminatlon  by  thOi«  scting  for  our 
Oovernment.  and  Government  must  inter- 
cede where  discrimination  arise;;. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  need  for 
unity  when  evidence  of  disunity  dominates 
the  national  scene.  Strikes  are  acu  of  dls- 
tinlty.  The  luiclvlllzed  race  riots  In  Detroit. 
Bc«umont.  and  Mobile;  the  zoot-suik  riots  In 
California — these  are  acts  of  disunity.  The 
contlDuoiu  Intra-Government  bickerings  and 
the  snlplngs  at  Oovernment  by  outside 
groups — these,  too.  are  disconcerting  acta  of 
dlaunlty.  And  the  snlplngs  tMcked  by  un- 
wise administrations  arc  also  acts  tending 
toward  dlsimlty. 

These  disunities  result  in  more  strlkea, 
more  riots.  They  result  In  civilian  and  mili- 
tary unrest.  They  result  in  conditiona  which 
lead  to  black  markets  and  chiseling  on  price 
ceilings.  They  result  in  a  confused  and  un- 
balanced economy  which  sooner  or  later  mtist 
give  way  to  uncontrolled  inflation. 

It  doe*  not  help  to  heap  criticism  on  the 
•o-called  bureaucrats — they  are  victims  of  a 
faulty  system  bigger  than  themselves.  It  does 
no  good  to  curse  labor  leaden  in  general  be- 
cause a  few  have  been  able  to  lead  innocent, 
deserving  workers  into  a  damaging  position. 
It  helps  none  at  all  to  berate  the  aoot-stiit 
wearer  or  the  Negro,  or  even  to  attack  those 
who  have  succumbed  to  the  mob  spirit  and 
precipitated  the  race  riots. 

Solution  to  these  problems  lies  In  attacking 
the  root  causes.  IX  we  remove  the  economic 
and  social  evils  and  political  Inconaistenci^. 
there  will  be  little  reason  for  these  outbursts. 

A  prime  example  of  how  not  to  solve  the 
problems  of  disunity  is  the  Smlth-Conrudly 
antlstnke  bill,  which  recently  passed  both 
Houses  oi  Congreas  and  is  now  awaiting  the 
Prealdent's  acUon.  If  this  bill  becomes  law. 
we  will  move  one  step  further  away  from  the 
voluntary  system  for  labor  and  the  voluntary 
system  for  industry  in  our  country.  Rather 
than  prevent  strikes,  the  bill  I'm  afraid  will 
stimulate  labor  unrest  to  such  an  extent  thst 
war  production  will  be  seriotisly  impaired. 
And  this  would  be  only  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  results  In  dlsimlty.  As  stated  in  the 
War  Mobilixatlon  Committee  report,  recent 
strikes  are  more  significant  as  a  symptom 
than  as  a  cause  of  disintegration  of  the  borne 
front.  In  IMS  and  In  the  first  4  months  of 
1043.  one-twentieth  of  1  percent  of  total  labor 
time  was  lost  through  strikes.  InefBcient 
control  and  direction  of  production  cause 
manpower  losses  several  hundredfold  greater. 
It  ia,  indeed,  treasonable  for  any  group — la- 
bor. Industrtal.  or  government — to  willfully 
retard  producuon  of  critical  materials.  But 
threats  of  ccmpu.klon  cannot  substitute  for 
rational  organUsation.  Legislated  penalties 
cannot  take  the  place  of  removal  of  the 
causes.  If  we  conunue  to  have  high  living 
costs,  poor  living  facilities.  Inadequate  trans- 
portatton.  needless  migration,  increasing  de- 
linquency, and  other  stralru  on  workers  we 
cannot  expect  to  keep  prodtictlon  at  a  high 
level  by  simply  leglalatmg  away  their  rights 
as  men.  Unhappy  workers  cannot  work 
wcV.:  will  not  work  Icng. 

Unity,  then,  is  prerequisite  to  doing  the 
Jobs  of  war  properly  and  on  the  huge  scale 


necessary  to  win  the  war  seen.  Unity  Is 
necessary  to  do  the  Jobs,  and  It  is  necessary 
that  these  Jobs  be  dene  if  we  are  to  have 
unity.  This  scunds  like  a  vlcicus  circle.  It 
sounds  like  the  old  question:  "What  came 
first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg?" 

But  If  we  work  in  the  direction  of  unifying 
our  activities,  we  cannot  but  bring  about 
those  conditions  which  will  assure  a  solid 
unity  now  and  after  victory  Is  won. 

The  immediate  Jobs  to  be  done  are  three: 
First.  Increase  war  production  and  balance  It 
with  the  civilian  economy;  second,  use  man- 
power mere  efficiently  and  iiiter.sively;  and, 
third,  stabilize  the  domestic  ecc-iomy.  These 
are  big  Jobs,  and  they  require  that  industry, 
lalxar,  agriculture,  government,  and  t^e  con- 
suming public  work  together  In  their  per- 
formance That  Is  why  the  Committee  on 
War  Mobilization  recommended.  In  its  report 
today,  that  the  new  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion establish  a  War  Mobilization  Board  con- 
flating of  representatives  of  management. 
labor,  agricultiue,  and  the  public  to  advise 
the  Director  and  consult  with  him  on  all 
major  policies.  That  would  be  a  step  toward 
unity,  a  step  toward  good  management  of  the 
war  program. 

Increasing  war  production  is  a  necessity. 
Judge  Patterson,  of  the  Wsr  Department,  has 
announced  that  production  has  fallen  off  5', 
penxnt,  and  our  committee  studies  reveal 
that  It  never  reached  the  desired  peaks. 
Maxlmtmi  output  of  military  and  essential 
civilian  Items,  we  found,  can  be  had  only  by 
advance  planning  and  scheduling  designed  to 
asstire  that  all  military  and  civilian  Items  are 
in  balance  with  one  another  and  with  ship- 
ping potentlalltlea.  Current  below-capacity 
output  results  from  maintenance  of  peace- 
time practices,  which  preclude  unified  pro- 
duction direction. 

There  has  been  less  planning  and  Integra- 
tion In  the  field  of  manpower  than  In  any 
part  of  the  war  effort.  Piecemeal  and  grop- 
ing measures,  unrelated  to  strategic  and  pro- 
duction decisions,  have  characterized  man- 
power administration  since  the  war  began. 

But.  above  and  beyond  the  failures  in  man- 
power and  production,  are  those  In  the  field 
of  economic  stabilization.  It  Is  here  that  we 
have  floundered  most.  There  has  been  no 
clearly  defined  policy.  The  line  has  not  been 
held.  Inflation  has  all  but  crept  In  the  back 
door  while  each  problem  was  treated  singly 
and  weakly  as  it  arose.  Meat  shortages,  fuel 
shortages,  falltire  to  enforce  price  ceilings, 
the  steady  Increase  In  prices,  the  freezing  of 
wage  ceilings — these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
well-known  shortcomings  of  stabilization 
policy  which  have  eaten  at  the  vitals  of  the 
American  people. 

The  faults  In  production,  manpower,  and 
stabilization  cannot  be  laid  solely  to  the 
Oovernment  agencies  responsible  for  their 
administration.  There  are  groups  which 
have  driven  dividing  wedges  Into  the  coun- 
try. The  agencies  have  worked  under  at- 
tack at  all  times.  Their  main  fault  has  been 
that  they  have  ILstcned  to  the  conflicting 
voices,  have  cringed  before  the  whip  of  those 
who  prefer  eiutomary  practices  now  to  early 
winning  of  the  war. 

It  is  important  that  the  American  people 
understand  that  there  are  forces  which  seek 
to  divide  the  country,  forces  which  obstruct 
unity.  That  is  why  I  am  here  tonight.  If 
the  American  people  will  raise  their  voices 
ai^atnst  ftirthcr  disruption,  against  acts  of 
disunity;  If  they  will  plead  for  united  acUon 
and  participate  In  It.  then,  and  perhaps  only 
then,  we  will  go  forward  unitedly  to  victory. 
It  is  all  too  easy  to  sit  back  and  criticize  de- 
structively. Tbe  Nation  needs  more  con- 
structive critics — critics  who  will  demand 
that  the  root  causes  be  attacked  and  not  tlie 
remits  of  Ill-managed  business,  labor.  Gov- 
ernment, atxl  agriculture. 

With  the  American  forces  ready  for  an  of- 
fensive against  the  enemy  in  Europe,  we  at 


home  must  bend  our  every  effort  toward 
unity— fur  only  throut;h  unity  can  we  give- 
them  the  support  they  desperately  need  a:ad 
richly  de.'-erve  And  when  the  enemy  In  Eu- 
rope Is  finished  wt'Il  move  against  Japan 
With  a  unity  cf  act.on  that  will  cause  the 
wiiole  world  to  realize  the  almighty  power 
cf  liberty-li  vmg  pei  p!e  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  flsliting  for  the  men,  women,  and  children 
cf  this  world. 


The  National  Gallery  of  Art 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  In  view 
of  the  notable  record  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "The  National 
Gallery — War  Boom  In  a  Museum."  by 
A.  D.  Emmart,  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  for  June  24.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wSiS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  National  Gallery — Wah  Boom  In  a 

MusrtTM 

(By  A.  D.  Emmart) 

Washington. — An  art  musevma  Isn't  the 
first  place,  or  even  the  second  or  third,  that 
you  would  look  for  a  war  boom.  Rather  at  a 
time  when  leisure  and  transportation  are 
both  reduced  and  energies  and  attention  are 
so  Intensely  focused  on  the  war  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  museums  in  something  of  a 
slump. 

No  over-all  figures  are  available,  but  It  Is 
more  than  probable  that  attendance  records 
would  confirm  that  expectation.  Certainly 
In  the  case  of  many  museums  there  has  been 
a  decline  from  the  peak  of  pre-war  years. 
These  that  have  managed  to  hold  their  own 
are  in  all  likelihood  a  lucky — and  a  small — 
minority. 

There  Is,  however,  at  least  one  conspicuous 
and  preeminent  exception.  Moreover,  It  Is 
an  exception  which,  for  excellent  reasons,  will 
rejoice  and  encourage  the  boards,  directors, 
and  patrons  of  all  other  museums.  It  Is  the 
new   National  Gallery   In   Washington. 

At  the  present  time  the  gallery  Is  enjoying 
a  remarkable  success,  a  war  boom.  Every 
month  Its  attendance  figures  are  rising,  and 
rising  thai  ply.  According  to  some  estimates 
the  visitors  are  entering  its  rooms  at  a  rate 
about  four  times  that  cf  the  London  National 
Gallery  8  pre-war  attendance,  and  nearly  six 
times  that  of  the  Louvre  National  galleries 
cannot  be  fairly  compared  with  municipal 
and  private  miLseums,  to  be  sure.  Neverthe- 
less, it  Is  worth  noting  that  the  Washington 
museum's  attendance  new  runs  to  twice  the 
size  cf  that  of  the  next  largest  and  greatest 
musetun  In  this  country. 

This  record  becomes  all  the  more  Impres- 
sive when  certain  things  are  remembered. 
The  National  Gallery  Is  a  new  Institution  In 
this  cou:itry— It  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
March  1941  Hei.ce  it  has  not  yet  had  the 
time  to  acquire  a  trad.ticn  and  the  place  In 
the  country's  life  commensurate  with  these 
of  the  national  museums  of  Europe  On  the 
ether  hand,  it  ha.s  already  run  through  the 
first    phase    of     mere    superficial    curiosity. 
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Crowded  as  It  Is.  Washington  is  still  a  small 
city  in  point  cf  population  by  the  standards 
of  Londcn  ar.d  Parn.  And  then,  of  course, 
the  var  has  restricted  a  very  large  part  cf  the 
normal  tourist  traffic  to  the  Capital. 

In  spite  of  there  condition.s  the  Gallery 
flouri.'-hes.  In  its  Q.Tsi  year,  from  March  1041 
to  M"rch  1912.  attendance  ran  to  something 
over  2  000.000.  In  the  main  that  was  a  pre- 
war \ear  and  one  that  worked  cfT  tl'.e  first 
ru.sli  of  si£htsecr.«.  From  March  1912  to 
Marcii  1943,  there  wns  a  lallm;^  cff  in  total 
attendance,  for  this  second  prriod  broupht 
With  it  the  fir.--t  fuil  impact  of  the  v.ar.  Ih? 
number  of  visitors  d.-opped  to  just  slightly 
under  1,300.000 — still  a  remarkable  total. 

But  since  January  cf  the  present  year  the 
trenJ  ha.s  been  cons-i.nrr.tly  and  steeply  vn- 
ward,  frrm  roughly  130,000  in  that  ftr.st 
month  of  1943  to  more  tiian  183.471  m  May. 
In  the  first  5  monlh.-^  and  1  week  of  this  year 
the  attendance  has  mounted  to  790.C00.  and 
it  is  apparent  that  if  the  rate  of  increase  is 
maintained  throughout  the  summer,  fall,  and 
winter,  then  the  Gallery's  figures  for  its  third 
year  will  tar  surpass  even  th<jse  of  its  first. 

Probably  no  effort  to  single  o'^t,  wei^;h,  ard 
rank  the  various  factors  ccntribuiing  to  this 
a.stonishing  growth  of  public  favor  would 
wholly  succeed.  Certainly  tlie  Gallery  has  at- 
tempted nothing  in  the  way  of  spectacular 
stunts  or  bandwagon  advertising.  It.s  popu- 
larity IS  a  natural,  not  a  forced,  development 
of  interest. 

One  would  have  to  begin  with  the  basic 
thing.=;,  in  the  first  place  the  exhibits,  In  the 
second  the  setting  of  those  exhibits,  the 
building  Itself.  The  Gallery's  exhibits  are 
not  by  any  means  the  largest  in  the  country, 
but  they  are  exceptionally  fine — the  Mellon 
paintings,  the  gifts  of  Samuel  H.  Kress  ar.d 
Joseph  E.  Wldener,  and  the  Chester  Dale 
paintings  on  indefinite  loan  are  the  rich  and 
splendid  core  of  the  exhibits.  On  the  ground 
floor  cf  the  Gallery,  however,  a  place  is  found 
for  special  exhibitions  of  contemporary  work 
of  current  Interest. 

The  building  Itself,  like  the  collections, 
has  often  been  described  at  length.  At  pres- 
ent, it  is  not  necessary  to  do  mere  than  re- 
call certain  aspects  oi  the  gallery.  First,  ar.d 
probably  most  important.  It  Is  an  astonishing 
comfortable  building,  friendly  to  the  eyes 
and  body,  and  an  amazingly  efficient  one  in 
design.  Despite  Its  great  size  and  monumen- 
tal exterior,  no  museum  in  the  world  could 
be — few.  If  Indeed  any,  are — less  forbidding 
to  the  visitor.  For  one  thing  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  lose  one's  way  In  It.  Nowhere 
does  it  present  any  discouraging  vistas  of 
long  corridors  and  endless  series  of  exhibition 
halls.  The  Individual  rooms,  so  beautifully 
contrived  to  show  the  objects  they  contain  to 
best  advantage,  are  light  in  color,  invitingly 
small.  Informal,  and  cheerful.  The  resilient 
floors  are  specially  sprung  so  as  to  make  for 
easy  walking.  The  lighting  is  superb.  Tlie 
seating  arrangements  are  numerou-  and  con- 
venient; It  is  ea.iy  to  rest  In  the  galleries. 
The  east  and  west  garden  courts  are  full  ot 
growing  green  things.  The  air  of  the  build- 
ing is  washed. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  an  appealing  cnm- 
blnation  of  scemmgiy  contr::dictory  yet  ac- 
tually complementary  elements.  The  gallery 
Is  so  spacious  that  It  can,  and  easily  drx-s, 
absorb  a  host  of  visitors.  For  soldiers  and 
war  workers  In  Washington  that  means  a 
welcome  chance,  a  relief  frnm  cramped  ouar- 
ters  and  crowded  cffices,  streets,  restaurants, 
and  movies  It  Is  big  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  variety  of  activities  without  any  of 
them  interfering  with  the  others.  But  the 
rooms  are  so  proportioned  that  they  do  not 
overpower  or  chill.  They  do  not  confront 
the  Visitor  with  a  confusingly  large  array  of 
objects.  Nothing  Is  pressed  upon  him.  It 
Is  quite  easy  for  him,  in  fact,  to  avoid  ex- 
hibitions altogether  if  he  prefers  simply  to 


rest.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  Is 
reassuring.  Nothing  of  the  dreadful  museum 
hush  born  of  "grandeur  "  and  dutiful  respect 
haunts  it  No  unu&ual  restraint,  explicit  or 
tacit,  is  laid  upon  the  manner  In  which  one 
talks,  walks,  or  behaves. 

The  building  is  inseparable  from  its  oper- 
ation, the  way  It  works.  For  actually  it  Is  a 
gigantic  machine  running  as  smoothly  and 
unobtrusively  in  every  detail  as  a  well-made 
watch,  frcn  the  great  basement  device.'^  con- 
trolling temperature  and  air  to  the  elaborate 
system  of  lighting  concealed  beneath  the 
roof.  Visitors  a;e  never  aware  of  these 
things,  always  of  their  effects. 

An  otitstandinp  part  of  this  mechanism  Is 
the  service.-;  provided  of  the  gallery  — ranging 
frr  m  an  excellent  cafeteria  to  what  are  prob- 
ably the  handsomest,  almost  surely  the  least 
expensive,  color  reproductions  and  catalogs 
produced  by  any  museum  in  the  country. 

It  l.s  against  this  backjrround  of  attrac- 
tions, comfcrts.  and  .services  that  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  has  been  geared  by  Its  direc- 
tor. Mr.  David  E  Fii.Iey.  and  h's  .--taf!  to  war- 
time Washington.  Today,  in  the  absence  cf 
the  former  armies  cf  tourists,  the  bulk  cf  the 
visitors  are  men  and  women  in  uniform  and 
Wa.'-hingtcn's  wartime  stafT.'.,  and  this  fact  is 
one  of  particular,  and  happy,  s.gnificance. 

The  gallery  has  arranged  Its  program  of 
activities — as  indeed  all  of  the  country  s 
mu.^ums  have  done — to  meet  the  need.s  and 
Intel ests  of  these  two  great  groups,  and,  cf 
course,  especially  the  servicemen.  The  big. 
oak-finished  Founders'  Room  has  become  a 
servicemen's  room,  equipped  with  writlr.3 
desks,  magazines,  newspapers,  free  station- 
ery, postcards,  and  so  on.  Here  visiters  in 
uniform  can  read,  WTite,  or.  If  they  desire, 
simply  rest  and  sleep  undisturbed. 

Each  Sunday  evening  a  special  concert  is 
given  In  one  of  the  garden  courts  by  distin- 
guished musicians  and  mtislcal  organiza- 
tions, among  them  service  orchestras  and 
artists  now  In  the  Army  or  Navy.  Last  Sun- 
day, for  example,  it  was  Albert  Spalding  who 
appeared.  Not  long  ago  the  Ballet  Russe  de 
Monte  Carlo  made  a  trip  to  Washington  In 
order  to  give  a  Sunday  night  performance  at 
the  gallery  for  wounded  men  from  the  Wash- 
ington hospitals.  On  Sundays,  when  the 
crowds  frequently  run  to  20,000  or  more, 
members  of  the  museum  staff  select  at  ran- 
dom some  30  to  40  men  In  uniform  and  their 
companions  for  Invitation  to  supper  In  the 
gallery  cafeteria's  private  dining  rooms  as 
guests  of  the  gallery  and  the  persons  whose 
gifts  make  up  a  fund  for  this  purpose. 

The  gallery  Is  keenly  aware  of  the  war 
workers,  too.  not  least  those  who  regularly 
use  its  cafeteria.  The  corridor  leading  to  the 
restaurant  has  become  a  display  space  for 
some  of  the  gallerj's  fine  prints,  and  a  10- 
minute  lecture  Is  given  each  day  at  the 
lunch  hour  as  well  as  a  45-mlnute  concert  of 
recorded  mu.slc.  These  are  not  forced  upon 
the  diner — they  are  there  for  him  to  take 
advantage  of  If  he  wants  to  do  so.  A  very 
great  number  do. 

The  success  of  this  approach  Is  manifest 
in  many  ways.  The  most  outstanding  Is  cer- 
tainly the  popularity  of  the  gallery  with 
soldiers  and  sailors.  They  come  to  it.  It  ap- 
pears, not  out  of  any  dutiful  wish  for  Im- 
provement but  because  it  offers  so  much 
in  the  way  of  enjoyable  relaxation.  Those 
who  are  already  Interested  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture or  ceramics  will  find  what  they  want. 
Those  who  are  not  greatly  interested  In  art  at 
the  outset  find  their  way  to  it  indirectly 
through  cool,  restful  rooms  and  courts, 
music,  and  good  food. 

That  they  like  the  Gallery  Is  evident  enough 
not  only  In  the  comments  which  some  cf 
them  put  down  In  the  visitors'  book  In  the 
servicemen's  room  but,  even  more  mnrkediy, 
perhaps,  in  the  steadily  increasing  number 


of  them  who  make  n  point  of  going  to  the 
Gallery  even  when  they  have  only  a  little  time 
to  spend  in  Washington.  It  is  clear  that 
they  have  heard  of  it  from  others  and  that 
what  tliey  have  heard  has  recommended  it. 
It  IS  evident,  too,  in  the  surprising  number  of 
requests  the  Gallery  receive.^  from  soldiers  in 
far-away  places  for  some  of  Its  admirable  ro- 
prrductions  m  color  of  pictures  that  have 
lived  in  their  memories. 

The  effects  of  this  popularity  cf  the  National 
Gallery  are  not  to  be  underestimated.  One 
might  properly  surmi.se  that  now  in  wartime 
It  IS  completely  fulfilling  its  function  as  a 
national  museum  precisely  because  It  Is  at- 
tracting to  Itself  men  and  women  from  all 
over  the  country.  And  lor  a  great  number 
cf  them.  It  Is  becoming  the  symbol,  the  for- 
tunate lepresentative.  of  all  mtiseums.  Many 
cf  the  present  visitors  have  never  entered  a 
g..lliry  before,  never  thought  of  looking  at 
paintinp*:  Their  experience  In  Washington, 
casual  though  it  may  be  at  first,  serves  as 
introouct'on  Into  a  new  world  of  interests — • 
so  agreeable  and  filendly  an  Intnductinn 
that  they  will  henceforth  think  of  all  muse- 
ums lus  inviting  places. 

Quite  apart,  then,  from  the  important  role 
th.  National  Gallery  plays  In  the  countiy  s 
life  as  a  great  national  repository  of  culiuial 
riches  the  services  of  Its  director  as  an  ex- 
pert advl'er  on  the  ure  of  art  and  artists  'n 
the  war  effort,  and  the  contribution  it  makes 
to  the  recreation  and  happlnesj?  of  Wasblntj- 
ton's  swollen  population  and  the  thcu?ancl« 
of  visitors  from  Army  camps.  It  Is  helping  to 
build  a  new  public  for  musetmis  and  galleries 
throughout  the  country,  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
found  their  way  to  it  will  carry  warm  recollec- 
tions of  it  with  them  when  at  some  later  time 
they  return  to  their  homes.  In  that  respect 
the  amazing  development  cf  the  Gallery  Is 
the  gain  of  museums — and  ultimately  art  and 
artists — everywhere  In  the  land. 


Where  Easy  Money  Is  Not  Wanted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday,  June  24.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  am  Including  an  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  as  follows: 

WHERE  EAST    MONET   IS   NOT   WANTED 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed 
laws  and  Governor  Martin  has  signed  them. 
providing  for  an  80-percent  tax  on  estates  un- 
settled after  7  years.  The  primary  purpose 
was  U)  get  at  the  $20,000,000  fortune  left  by 
Mrs  Henrietta  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
had  dispofed  of  only  $62,250  of  It  by  will  when 
she  died  In  1930. 

In  all,  B<jme  20,000  claims  to  the  rest  of  the 
money  were  entered  by  persons  who  asrerted 
they  wore  relatives  of  the  old  lady.  A  German 
gentleman  seems  to  have  murdered  his  uncle 
and  aunt  to  get  the  right  to  sue  for  their 
share.s.  Claims  came  In  from  all  the  States 
in  the  Union  save  two.  And  which  were  they? 
One  guess  should  be  enough.  They  were 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

There  Is  a  kind  of  hcnesty  bred  In  the  New 
England  hills  that  Is  as  Incorruptible  as  the 
hills  themselves.  It  goes  far  beyond  the  mere 
paying  of  obligations  Incurred.  These  people 
have  a  positive  distaste  for  getting  something 
for  nothing.    Maybe  it's  because  nobody  who 
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wanted  an  tmtj  living  would  waste  his  t1in«  on 
those  fields  with  their  thin  soil  and  tbetr 
bouKlen.  The  depreMlon  dkJnt  get  these 
people  down  and  neither  did  the  floods  and 
tbe  hurricane  that  followed  them  by  a  few 
ycari.  The  Yankee  farrners  went  right  ahead, 
••king  no  favors  and  taking  mighty  few  of 
tfaoee  that  were  offered. 

One  spring,  ten  or  a  doeen  years  ago.  there 
were  devastating  floods  at  shout  the  same 
time  in  the  lower  Mlaalawlppl  Valley  and  In 
northern  New  England.  Bvery  Congreasman 
from  the  valley  was  howling  for  relW  and 
more  relief,  and  they  were  getting  It.  Ver- 
mont wouldn't  take  a  nickel  The  hill  people 
aald  they  guessed  they  could  take  care  of 
themselves  and  they  did.  as  they  always  have. 

Some  yean  ago  Mr.  Mencken,  of  Baltimore, 
•Iter  earnest  researches,  rejwrted  that  In  pro- 
portion to  population.  Vermont  leads  all  the 
States  In  the  number  of  Its  sons  who  have 
made  "Who's  Who  "  Vermont  la  also  roek- 
nbt>ed  Republican  In  both  these  particu- 
lars New  Hampshire  Is  only  a  step  behind. 
We  draw  do  conclusions.  They  draw  them- 
•elvea. 


BcKcf  t  Art  Personal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  XLUMon 

IN  THE  RODS!  OF  REFRESBNTATTVBS 

Thursdat.  June  24.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extexxl  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OKD,  I  Include  tbe  following  editorial  Irom 
the  Washington  Post  of  today: 

BXLIEra  AMM   PCSaONAI. 

Mr.  Dooiey's  famous  dictum  that  the  Su- 
presM  Court  foUows  the  election  returns  may 
be  given  even  wider  application.  Apparently 
the  Court  aiao  foUows  the  course  of  foreign 
•ffalra  This  la  no  more  than  to  say  that 
the  Court  Is  aware  of  the  significant  social 
civrenta  wbkh  dominate  our  times. 

In  tiM  ophalona  dehvered  on  Monday  re- 
■pMTtlng  the  Oovemment'a  right  to  revoke 
the  citizenship  of  the  Communist,  William 
Sdineiderman.  both  Mr.  Justice  Murphy, 
who  expreawd  the  majority  view  denying 
that  right,  and  Chief  Justice  Stone,  who  spcke 
for  the  minority,  took  paina  to  assert  that 
*^ur  relatlans  with  Russia,  as  well  aa  our 
▼lews  regarding  Its  Oovcmment  and  tbe 
merits  of  cooununism  are  ImmateruU  to  a 
decision  of  this  case."  However,  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  was  tinged  to  some  extent 
by  tbe  contemporary  concept  that  our  basic 
fre«dcms  must  have  universal  application. 
And  that  ta  neither  unwise  nor  luXortunate. 

This  was  a  dllBcuIt  case  to  decide,  since 
tt  Involved  a  question  of  attitude,  rather 
than  of  action.  The  dlssenthig  arguments 
were  exceedingly  pcrstiaalve.  But  the  ver- 
dict evidently  turned  upon  an  old  Judicial 
principle,  reiterated  by  Justice  Murphy  : 
"•  •  •  Under  our  tradlUons.  beliefs  are 
personal  and  not  a  matter  of  mere  associa- 
tion. •  •  •  Men  in  adhering  to  a  political 
party  or  other  organization  notoriously  do 
not  subscribe  unqualifiedly  to  all  of  its  plat- 
forms or  asserted  principles." 

Here  U  a  doctrine  which  Congreasmen  Dna 
and  Kzxa  and  other  inquisitorial  patrioteers 
might  well  conuntt  to  memory.  If  this  has 
relevance  in  the  caae  of  an  admitted  member 
and  olDclal  cf  the  Communist  Party  it  must 
apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  caae  of 
an  Individual  whose  afiUiation  with  the  party 
Is  at  most  a  remote  one — thst  is.  through 
some  cr.;anlzatlon  regarded  as  a  Commtmlst 
Xroat  cr  allegedly  dominated  by  Communists. 


The  establishment  ct  guilt  by  association  la 
a  procedure  wholly  alien  to  our  traditions. 

"Nowhere  in  the  world  today,"  Justice 
Mun^y  asserted,  "is  the  right  of  citizenship 
of  greater  worth  to  an  individual  than  it  is 
In  this  country.  Thto  does  not  mean  that 
once  granted  to  an  alien,  cltiaen&htp  cannot 
be  revoked  or  canceled  on  legal  grounds.  But 
such  a  right  once  conferred  should  not  be 
taken  away  without  the  clearest  sort  of  Justi- 
fication and  pcooC*  A  man's  reputation  as  a 
patriotic  and  loyal  American  Is  no  less  pre- 
cious to  him  and  should  be  taken  away  no 
more  lightly. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  decision  in 
this  Scfaneiderman  case  woxild  appear  to  be 
Its  leinforoement  of  the  Courts  emphasis 
on  the  rights  of  individuals.  Once  more,  as 
it  did  In  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  cases.  ti>e 
Court  has  acted  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
Scate  to  enforce  conformity.  This  Is  also  the 
emphasis  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  does  not 
seem  impertinent  to  suggest  that  the  Court 
id  what  the  Constitution  says  it  is. 


No  Check-off 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AaKAKBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24.  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBD,  I  include  the  foUowinji  editorial 
from  today's  Washington  Post: 

NO    CHTCK-orr 

John  L.  Lewis  has  made  another  cor.dltlor.al 
surreiider  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government.  He  will  allow  the  membeis  of 
his  union  to  return  to  work  in  the  ccal 
mines  until  the  end  of  October,  provided  that 
operation  of  the  mines  remains  in  gcvern- 
mental  hands.  It  may  or  may  not  be  con- 
sidered desirable  to  return  these  mines  to 
their  private  owners  within  the  next  few 
months.  That  Is  something  which  the  O^v- 
ernmcnt  will  have  to  determine  In  the  light 
of  future  developments.  We  do  not  know. 
But  we  do  know  it  Is  wholly  undesirable  to 
have  the  Government's  action  determined  by 
John  L.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis  Is  In  a  position  to  dictate  condi- 
tions today  for  the  sole  and  simple  reason 
that  he  succeeded  In  Imposing  his  will  upon 
the  Government  In  the  past.  The  blustenng 
arrogance  with  which  he  recently  defied  the 
War  Labor  BoartI  enabled  him  to  overthrow 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Beard  in  1941 
when  It  refused  to  enforce  a  ciossd-shop  con- 
tract upon  the  coal  minlnE:  industry.  With 
the  demise  of  that  agency  and  the  Imposition 
of  a  closed  shop  through  the  subterfuge  of 
unofllclal  arbitration  conducted  by  John 
Steelman.  I^wis  found  himself  err  powered  to 
control  the  wcrklni?  life  of  virtually  every 
coal  miner  In  America. 

This  control  is  reinforced  by  the  check -o1 
system  of  collecting  union  dues.  Mr.  Lewis 
plainly  expects  the  Government,  as  operator 
of  the  mines,  to  continue  this  system.  What 
he  asks.  In  short.  Is  that  the  Custodian  of 
Mines  shall  collect  dues  and  turn  them  over 
to  the  union  treasury  in  order  to  enrich  a 
strike  fund  which  will  enable  the  union  to 
defy  the  Government  again  when  lis  mag- 
nanimously granted  truce  has  expired. 

The  check-off  has  its  useful  place  ui  normal 
relations  between  managtment  and  labor. 
But  it  has  no  place  In  the  relations  between 
the  Government  and  its  emplcyce.*.  If  it 
were  to  be  continued  now  in  tiie  coal  mining 


Industry.  It  would  Indicate  merely  that  the 
Government  operation  was  purely  pro 
forma — that   Is.    a   concession   to  Mr.  Lewis' 

whim.  Either  the  Government  should  talie 
over  the  mines  in  fact,  imposing  its  own 
condltlcrw  cf  employment,  or  It  should  re- 
turn the  mines  to  their  owners  and  tell  the 
miners  to  go  to  work  under  the  terms  of 
the  existing  contract. 

It  is  curious  that  this  contract  seems  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  Mr.  Lewis  under  Gov- 
ernment operation  and  yet  is  viewed  by  him 
as  an  "infamous  yellow -dog  contract"  so  long 
as  the  mines  are  in  private  hands.  He  is 
scarcely  enUtled  to  have  it  both  ways.  The 
fKCt  is  that  Lewis  Is  demanding  Government 
operation  as  a  device  to  save  his  own  face. 
since  he  has  not  been  able  to  bludgeon  the 
fu'.l  measure  cf  his  wage  demands  out  of  the 
War  Labor  Board.  But  the  Lewis  physi- 
ognomy is  not  new  so  universally  beloved 
that  the  saving  of  it  can  be  considered  a 
national  necefsity. 

What  is  a  national  necessity  is  the  saving 
cf  the  Government's  authority  and  prestige. 
It  may  be  more  difflcuit  to  settle  the  coal 
crisis  en  the  Government's  terms  than  on 
John  Lewis'.  But  it  la  worth  the  extra  trou- 
ble, even  at  a  temporary  cost  to  the  war 
efiurt.  Any  conce.ssioris  to  John  Lewis  at 
this  time  will  make  the  price  of  getting  ccal 
mined,  In  the  long  run.  higher  tLau  this 
Nation  can  afford  to  ptay. 


The  Battle  of  Detroit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

er 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS,  JR. 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  June  24.  1943 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s,  I  include  the  following  article 
written  by  Mr.  Max  Lemer  on  June  23, 
1943: 

Tirt    B.KTTLE    OF    DETROn" 

I  have  been  looking  through  the  pictures 
of  the  battle  of  Detroit.  They  are  not  pretty, 
and  they  are  nothing  for  Americans  to  be 
proud  of. 

I  dcii  t  mean  Just  the  blood  and  the  pain 
tliat  you  see  on  the  faces  of  the  men.  Nor 
do  I  mean  Just  the  more  than  a  score  dead 
and  the  hundreds  of  wounded  in  the  hos- 
pitals. Pain  and  suffering  and  the  fact  of 
death  itself  are  less  important  than  the  cause 
for  which  they  are  endured. 

But  tills  cause  is  so  meaningless,  so  de- 
formed 

The  key  to  the  tragedy  of  Detroit  is  the 
fear  and  haired  that  you  can  read  on  the 
ficps  of  the  men  and  women  m  tbe  pictures. 
It  IS  the  mask  of  Caliban  enveloping  a  mob 
1  that  is  wreaking  its  cruelty  upon  the  heip- 
\  less  and  the  innocent.  This  hatred — not 
j  of  the  c:>mn:on  enemy,  but  of  cur  own  Ameri- 
'   can  brothel s — ;s  a  twi.'-ted  emotion  that  shows 

up  all  the  uglineds  of  the  American  soul. 
I  What  dolLs  we  are.  to  dehumanize  our- 
selves. And  in  what  cause?  In  Hitler's,  as 
far  as  :mmtuiate  consequences  i.o.  The  men 
who  set  there  riots  elf,  whether  they  be  Buncl- 
iits  or  Ki  Klux  Kianners.  followers  of  Paul 
JoFcph  Gcebfcels  or  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  are 
domg  Hitler  s  work  here.  That  much  Is  sim- 
ple. 

Hitler  would  be  foolish  if  he  did  not  use 
th-s  wearon.  especially  at  a  time  when  be  is 
desperate.  It  is  as  If  he  were  to  send  sa- 
b<j:eurs  among  us — only  msiead  cf  destroy- 
liig  bridges  they  destroy  cur  sense  of  decency. 
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an'!  instead  of  diiriiptlnc;  c<.)nimunications 
tl.ey  cli.^supt  our  liviirj;  and  work.nR  together. 

But  I  tay  ihcse  things  mainly  to  puint  to 
tb.e  vo!y  iiiiiumum  of  action  we  niu^t  take — 
Federal  and  local  action  against  the  known 
groups  who  .spread  violence  m  our  wcr  centers. 
I  c'o  not  £ay  thorn  to  absolve  the  American 
people  (if  blame 

It  is  too  e:u-y  to  fli.d  alibis  that  wash  the 
guilt  away  from  thui-e  who  took  part  in  the 
UOts.  and  from  the  whole  AmcMcaii  Nation. 
We  cry:  "Nazi  mstigator.s"  We  cry;  "Klux- 
ers "  We  create  something  fancy  and  ( b- 
Jective.  like  race  tcn.'ions  and  race  prejudice 
that  we  discuss  in  a  detached  way. 

The  Klii.xcM?  and  the  bundlsts  undoubtedly 
III  the  match  in  every  instance.  But  in 
every  instance  our  America  furni.'^hcd  the  in- 
fli'.nimable  material 

What  have  we  done  to  ea.se  the  daily 
cnicitixion  of  the  Negro  in  our  midst,  which 
leavco  in  him  a  smoldering  bitterness?  What 
have  we  done  to  give  him  fair  employment 
In  our  war  industries  and  elsewhere?  What 
hr.ve  we  done  to  break  down  Jim  Crowism 
Iti  tlip  armed  forces?  What  have  we  done,  by 
word  and  deed  to  make  him  see  that  he  has 
a  share  in  this  v.-ar  and  in  the  world? 

And  what  have  we  done,  in  turn,  to  cleanse 
the  hatred  and  ignorance  from  the  whites 
anions  us?  What  have  we  done  to  make 
them  see  that  we  are  in  a  war  against  fascism. 
and  that  the  essence  of  fascism  is  to  treat 
sonic  men  as  submen  because  of  color  and 
creed?  What  have  we  done  to  teach  an 
understanding  of  the  creative  contribution 
of  our  minority  groups  toward  the  total 
American  culture''  What  have  the  Govern- 
ment nnd  busine.=s  and  the  trade-unions 
done  to  develop  going  experiments  in  which" 
white  and  black  alike  can  work  and  live  side 
by  side? 

Our  spokesmen  talk  of  reeducating  Nazi 
Germany,  of  liberating  Europe.  We  have 
some  reeducating  to  do  at  home.  The  lib- 
erator must  liberate  himself. 

Ixxik  in  your  own  hearts.  Americans. 
These  men  in  the  Detroit  streets — these  men 
Fplattered  with  blood,  cowering  m  fear,  their 
faces  bashed  in,  their  homes  looted  and 
burned,  their  spirits  broken — these  men, 
whatever  their  color  may  be,  are  bone  of  your 
bone.  And  these  other  men  and  women 
who  have  done  the  destruction,  their  faces 
bestial  and  f<iry-dri\en — these  are  also  cf 
ycin-  own  Am.crica, 

American  men  and  women:  this  is  your 
task  Tlie  sufTering  is  yours,  and  the  guilt 
is  yours  Y.  ti  must  learn  what  the  facts  are, 
but  the  facts  will  not  themselves  set  you  free. 
You  must  set  yi.uiselves  free  of  hate  and  dis- 
crimination, of  blindness  and  inaction.  No 
one  can  do  that  for  you — not  even  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  It  can  help,  but  you  must 
not  lean  entirely  on  that  help. 

The  papers  say  that  the  Detroit  riots  have 
cut  down  war  production.  True.  But  what 
a  cuiiuus  way  of  putting  it.  Negroes  are  not 
Just  machines  for  turning  out  planes  and 
shirs.  Negroes  are  htiman  beings  and  Amer- 
icans. What  the  riots  have  cut  dcwn  is  the 
stature  of  America. 


Post-War  Relationships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tfn:r.sdiy.  June  24  tlecjislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24 1 .  1943 

Mr,  BURTON.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiuent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  Time  magazine  for  June  28, 
1943.  giving  an  intere.stin?  and  accurate 
resume  and  opinion  of  the  speech  re- 
cently delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Lodge  I. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POST-WAR    REALIST 

One  Senator  al&o  took  a  positive  step  to- 
wai-d  the  luture  last  week,  and  the  Senate 
watched  him  with  respect.  Massachusetts' 
handsome  young  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Jr.  made  a  post-war  speech  remarkable  in  two 
Important  respects:  (1)  it  took  for  granted 
that  the  debate  about  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  post-war  world  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  whether  to  the  how  stage; 
(2)  it  stressed  national  self-interest  in  the 
clearest  terms  yet  used. 

Senator  Lodge  based  his  speech  on  a  simple 
fact  which  many  Americans  are  unaware  of: 
At  the  rate  natural  resources  are  being  used 
up  in  World  War  No.  2  the  United  States  may 
be  a  have-not  Nation  after  the  war,  in  such 
once-plentiful  basic  material  as  oil.  To  Re- 
publican Lodge,  this  fact  alone  had  forever 
ended  any  thought  that  the  United  Stales 
could  remain  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  also  provided  a  simple,  realistic 
foundation  for  post-war  agreements.  Said 
Senator  Lodge: 

"It  has  become  plain  as  day.  and  it  is 
common  sense  to  recognize,  that  our  Brit- 
ish and  Russian  allies  are  not  only  dedi- 
cated to  the  broad  purpose  of  crushing  nazi- 
isin  and  fascism,  but  that  they  have  a  num- 
ber of  very  definite  and  Very  practical  na- 
tional alms  which  have  been  frankly  revealed 
to  the  world,  •  •  •  One  of  them — Brit- 
ain— frankly  Intends  to  maintain  the  Empire, 
and  the  other — Russia — has  clear  intentions, 
regarding  eastern  Europe. 

"We  in  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  committed  to  speedy  victory  and 
to  effective  measures  to  preserve  peace  there- 
after. But  in  the  field  of  definite  and  prac- 
tical aims  there  seems  to  be  a  vacuum." 

DEBT  and  debtors 

"As  a  fervent  believer  In  the  pressing  need 
of  effective  intenational  collaboration  after 
the  war.  I  submit  that  the  United  States 
owes  it  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  herself 
to  define  her  needs.     •     •      •" 

"We  must  develop  a  policy  based  on  na- 
tional self-interest  guided  by  Justice,  which 
will  bring  people  together  as  Americans  re- 
gardless of  racial  differences.  Such  a  policy 
can  be  based  on  those  things  which  we  must 
have  from  outside  our  borders  to  maintain 
our  democracy,  our  military  establishment, 
and  our  Influence  for  peace  in  the  family  of 
nations.  Some  of  the  things  which  should 
be  the  objects  of  international  agi'ccment 
are: 

"Vital  natural  resources  which  we  either 
lack  completely  or  of  which  our  supply  is 
growing  scarce. 

"Equality  with  other  nations  in  interna- 
tional radio,  telegraph,  and  telephone, 

"An  opportunity  for  free  competition  in 
international  aviation. 

"A  real  chance  for  cur  new,  big  merchant 
maiine, 

"Equitable  arrangements  in  the  field  cf 
international  exchange. 

"Naval,  military,  and  air  bases  to  safe- 
guard the  approaches  to  the  United  States. 

"Agreement  on  these  practical  matters  will 
make  agreement  easier  on  the  great  political 
problems.  It  Is  a  fruitful  approach  which 
will  unite  the  people.  " 

NATL-RAL  DEATH 

Senator  Lodge  Is  the  grandson  of  the  late 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  great  World 


War  No  1  arch  foe  of  Woodrow  Wilson'* 
Leiigue  of  Nations  In  the  days  of  the  pre- 
war, interventionist-isolationist  debate  he 
was  olten  on  the  side  of  the  Isolationists. 

Last  week  his  bell-rlnglng  speech,  with  its 
realistic  mixture  of  self-interest  and  global 
thinking,  won  applause  in  the  hardened  Sen- 
ate and  praise  from  men  who  had  stood  on 
both  sides  of  the  old  debate.  Speech  maker 
and  applause  were  one  more  proof  that  the 
old  corioou  figure  labeled  Isolationist,  which 
some  pundits  are  still  busy  beating  to  death, 
had  long  since  died  of  natural  causes. 


The  Government  Must  Act  To  Smaih 
Attacks  on  Ne^ro  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VrrO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24.  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  sent  to  President  Roosevelt  on 
June  16.  Since  that  time  there  has  oc- 
curred a  shameful  anti-Negro  riot  in  De- 
troit, costing  the  lives  of  more  than  30 
Americans,  the  large  majority  of  them 
Negro,  and  seriously  crippling  production 
in  vital  war  factories.  This  riot,  carried 
out  by  domestic  Fascists,  has  been  a  di- 
rect aid  to  the  Axis  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  It  makes  even  more  ur- 
gent the  suggestions  I  made  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  my  letter.  It  makes  imperative 
effective  action  by  Congress  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  recturence  of  sim- 
ilar incidents.  The  letter  to  which  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  is  ZL  follows: 

Juke   16,    1943, 
President  Franklin-  D,  Roosevelt. 

Thc'Wfiite  House,  Was/itngfoH,  D.  C. 

Dear  Me.  President:  I  call  your  attention 
to  a  series  of  outbreaks  of  violence  against 
Negro  people  and  other  minority  groups  in 
this  country  which  have  developed  In  various 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Today's  news- 
paper reports  of  the  lynching  of  Cellon  Har- 
rison in  Mariana.  Fla.,  and  of  a  riot  of  10,000 
whites  against  the  Negro  papulation  of  Beau- 
mont, Tex  .  are  but  the  latest  In  a  mounting 
series  of  grave  Incidents  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  includes  the  so-called  zoot  ouit-sailnr 
war  in  Los  Angeles,  the  strikes  against  up- 
grading Negro  war-production  workers  In  De- 
troit. Mich,  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  the  pitched 
battles  between  Negi-o  troops  and  while  mili- 
tary police  at  Camp  Wheeler,  Ga..  the  slaying 
cf  3  Negro  soldiers  at  Camp  Van  Dorn. 
Miss  .  the  clash  of  Negro  soldiers  and  civilian 
police  at  Collliis,  Miss.,  the  shooting  of  4 
Neero  soldiers  at  Riverside,  Calif.,  and  nu- 
merous other  Instances  of  riots,  lynch  mobs, 
police  terrorism,  and  incitement  to  anti- 
Negro  strikes,  all  occurring  within  the  short 
span  of  the  last  few  months, 

The;e  is  a  peculiar  Hitler-like  pattern  run- 
ning through  all  these  occurrences  which  In 
my  opinion  is  more  than  accidental.  It  Is 
significant  that  anti-Negro  outbreaks  have 
been  stimulated  precisely  in  those  areas 
which  aie  keys  to  successful  war  production 
and  In  and  about  mllltarr  training  areas.  It 
is  sigpificant  that  immediate  use  of  these 
outbreaks  is  made  by  enemy  short-wave 
broadcasting   agencies   to   spread   distrust  oX 
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American  democrarv  aironi?  peoples  of  darker 
races  In  India.  China.  AXnca,  and  Latin 
Amrrlca  who  are  cur  alUes. 

The  total  effect  up«.n  our  war  effort  of  these 
Incidents  la.  of  course,  to  retard  Industrial 
production,  to  impair  the  morale  ol  our 
armed  forces,  and  to  injure  national  unity  so 
vltil  to  the  succes.sful  proaecutlon  of  Amer- 
ica's war  of  survival. 

I  am  well  aware  that  nothing  I  have  aald 
thus  far  tf  new  to  you  It  serves,  however, 
■s  the  bns;«  for  sutrgestlons  I  would  urge  upon 
you  as  Commander  In  Chief.  I  am  deeply 
oruinced  that  effective  steps  to  thwart  the 
dtsiiiiis  of  enemy  agencies  to  create  racial 
fctrife  In  the  United  States  must  be  taken 
by  you  personally.  The  actlcus  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  Investlstat'ng  all  ca=es 
of  lyiiv^hlng  aince  the  outbreak  of  the  war  at 
your  direction,  while  commendable,  have  not 
had  the  desired  effect  While  In  no  sense 
•URK^'Etlng  abandonment  of  such  activity,  I 
must  point  out  that  In  no  case  Involving  a 
lynching  has  a  conviction  l>een  obtained.  In- 
deed, while  recognlelng  many  problems  con- 
fronting the  Department  of  Justice,  "t  seems 
fair  and  objective  criticism  to  state  that  it 
has  not  made  the  accomplishment  which 
must  be  made  if  this  hideous  problem  Is  to 
be  solved  In  no  case  Involving  the  murder 
of  a  Negro  soldier  has  the  Department 
of  Jtistlce — either  Indirectly  through  State 
prosecutions  for  murder  or  directly  through 
Federal  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Statute  (ttUe  18.  sec.  51)— se- 
cured tho  punishment  of  a  person  or  per- 
•ons  responsible  for  this  crime.  In  no  case 
invoivlng  conspiracy  to  deprive  Negro  cit- 
izens of  their  civil  and  constitutional  rights 
has  the  Department  of  Justice  action  been 
rucceasful.  Strikingly  enough,  Indictments 
•ecured  In  Detroit  over  a  year  ago  against 
known  pro-Naxl  IndlvKluala  have  yet  to  be 
prosecuted.  And  In  consequence  we  ob- 
served the  renewal  of  anti-Negro  activities 
by  the  same  forces  one  year  later  In  the 
disastrous  anti-Negro  strike  it  the  vital  war 
factory  of  the  Packard  Motor  Co. 

Similarly,  while  the  War  Department  has 
been  prompt  to  Investigate  reported  cases  of 
vlo'erce  and  mistreatment  of  Negro  soldiers. 
It  has  In  the  large  majority  of  these  cases 
failed  to  accomplish  either  punishment  of  the 
guilty  persona  or  a  plan  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  thesa  assaults.  In  consequence  It 
must  ba  aald  that  In  transit  to  training 
areas.  In  civilian  communiues  around  train- 
ing areas  In  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
Negro  soldlera  are  subjected  to  unjust  and 
brutal  treatment  without  cause,  to  the  harm 
of  their  own  morale  and  to  the  great  distress 
of  their  parents  and  loved  ones  who  live  In 
constant  fear  of  the  Knchlng  or  shooting  of 
their  soldier  relatives. 

Toiu-  eordial  reception  of  a  group  of  out- 
Standing  leaders  of  the  Negro  church  re- 
cently, your  reafllrmatlon  In  Executive  Order 
9344  of  th«  Federal  principle  of  no  discrimi- 
nation In  employment  In  war  Industry,  your 
recognition  of  the  great  heroism  of  our  Negro 
troops  throtigb  awards  of  the  Navy  Cross  to 
Megro  sailors,  and  of  other  medals  cf  valor 
to  Negro  soldiers  are  all  tokens  of  your  de- 
termination not  only  to  mete  out  Justice  to 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin,  but  as  well  of  your  firm 
determination  as  Commander  In  Chief  to 
tolerata  no  act  which  will  retard  our  war 
eftort  or  jeopardise  the  security  and  Inde- 
pendence cf  the  American  Nation.  In  these 
actions  you  have  the  love  and  respect  of  the 
vhole  American  people. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  President,  when 
you.  and  only  you.  can  strike  a  blow  against 
thoae  Nasi -Influenced  forces  within  our 
borders  who  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  otir 
democracy  at  a  time  when  It  fights  for  Its 
Tery  existence.  Only  your  voice.  Mr.  .Preal- 
dent.  as  the  Nation's  Commander  In  Chief 
has  the  authority  necessary  to  rsMy  every 
dtcent  luxe*  m  American  life  against  those 


influences   that  seek  to  undermine  our  na- 
tional unity 

It  is  with  high  seriousness  of  purpose  that 
I  urge  you  to  go  before  the  people  o!  Amer- 
ica and  the  people  cf  the  w^rld  and  speak  out 
against  those  forces  attempting  to  tear  the 
fabric  of  national  unity.  I  uiee  you  to  make 
a  historic  fireside  chat  dciilmt;  Epecif.cally 
with  the  events  mentioned  in  this  letter.  I 
urge  you  to  place  your  hi£;h  office  tjack  of 
guaranties  that  Ne^ro  pecple  and  otlier  mi- 
nority groups  will  be  freed  frcm  every  hin- 
drance which  prevents  their  full  participation 
in  our  war  effort;  that  every  member  of  our 
armed  forces  will  be  plvcn  full  and  adequate 
protection  by  the  Federal  Government  wher- 
ever he  may  be.  And  I  urge  you  to  eflcctua'e 
these  vitally  necessary  declaration?  with 
proper  directives  to  the  various  aeencies  of 
government  under  your  direction. 

Such  action  WiH  sustain  the  morale  of  13- 
000.000  Negro  people  and  mlllicns  of  other 
minority  groups  whose  labor  and  devotion  are 
e<srntlal  to  victory.  Such  action  will  extend 
its  Influence  to  hundreds  of  mllllon.s  of  people 
of  darker  races  throughout  the  world,  with- 
out whose  support  the  war  cannot  be  won. 
Such  action.  I  believe,  will  win  the  d^'epest 
understanding  and  response  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Respectfully  yours 

Vrro  M.^RCANTONTO. 

Member  cf  Congress. 


OperatioQ  of  the  Coal  Minei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OP  AKKAN&Aa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

Memphis,  T»nn.,  June  22,  1943. 
Hon   E.  C.  Gathincs, 

House  of  Rcpresentatii-es, 

Washintgon.  D    C. 

HoNOBABLE  SiR :  Newspaper  r.nd  radio  re- 
ports Indicate  that  Secretary  Ickes  Is  prepar- 
ing organization  and  procedure  for  govern- 
mental operation  of  coal  mines  for  the  dura- 
tion. This  Is  a  most  serious  matter  to  the 
country  at  large  and  to  the  coal  Industry. 

It  is  cur  opinion,  which  Is  borne  out  by 
the  record,  that  the  coal  industry  has  done 
an  excellent  Job.  It  has  served  every  private 
and  public  need  without  Government  tub- 
sidy.  It  Is  now  supporting  the  economic 
policy  of  the  administration,  and  the  law  gov- 
erning, by  refusing  to  agree  to  subtenuge 
wage  increases;  and  its  action  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Labor  Board 

You  will  recall  the  terrible  experience  of 
the  Government  during  the  last  war  with  the 
operation  of  the  railroads  contrasted  with 
the  fine  performance  of  the  railroads  in  this 
war  under  private  operation 

If  the  Government  takes  over  wartime  op- 
eration and  control  of  the  country's  co.U 
mines.  It  will  be  permittir.e;  John  L.  Lewis 
to  determine  fundamental  Government 
policy  and  will  be  punishing  the  coal  Industry 
and  the  country  as  a  whole  for  tlie  miscon- 
duct of  one  Individual. 

Government  operation  of  the  coal  mines. 
In  our  considered  opinion,  will  defeat  its 
own  end  by  causing  smaller  production, 
higher  costs,  lower  quality  of  production,  de- 
preciation of  plants,  lo&s  of  coal  by  inipr  per 
mining,  general  confusion  in  a  well-stabil- 
ized Industry.  If  the  Nation  wants  coal  ia 
large  quantities,  such  as  private  manage- 
ment has  been  furnishing,  it  ehcuid  arrange 


through  Its  pre^f-nt  executive  branch  that 
the  mines  are  profitably  operated  by  those 
who  know  hrw  and  who  are  economically 
int- rested — their  present  operators. 

If,  to  accomplish  this  end,  firmness  must 
be  shewn  in  dealing  with  Lewis,  then  let 
the  Governmtnt   be  firm  w.th   him. 

Unless  the  present  sittiation  is  dealt  with 
on  a  baSiS  of  fairness  to  the  industry,  then 
every  union  in  every  other  ir.du.stry  will  be 
pullirg  the  same  tactics  to  force  Govern- 
ment operation  in  the  selfish  hope  of  Im- 
proving its  economic  status  at  the  expense 
of  the  N;itk(n.  The  time  to  call  a  halt  has 
bi'ea  readied  and  your  active  help  will  be 
greatly   appreciated 

We  take  the  liberty  of  writing  yo'i  as  we 
have  served  for  20  years  the  industrial  and 
domestic  coal  consumers  of  your  State. 

We  wired  you  today  of  the  urgent  rerpon- 
slbility    outlined    ab.ve    and    we   are   keenly 
hopeful  that  such  action  will  be  taken  as  is 
necessary  to  pr'j;  erly  handle  this  matter. 
You.'-s  very  truly. 

Kir.KrAT?.icK  Coal  Co., 

L    M    KiRKFATRICK. 

President. 


Congress  Coming  Up  To  Popular  Opinion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

CF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1943 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
th"  Reccrd,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial by  H.  B.  Snyder,  editor,  Gary  Post- 
Tnbune.  Gary,  Ind..  on  June  22,  1943: 

CONGRFSS    COMING    VP   TO    POPULAR    OPINION 

Tlie  Fulbright  resolution  calling  for  the 
"creation  of  appropriate  International  ma- 
chinery with  power  adrquate  to  establish 
and  to  maintain  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
anijng  the  r.ation.s  cf  the  world"  should  pass 
the  lower  Hou.se  of  Congress  without  much 
contention.  The  resolution  has  been  r.c- 
C-pted  unanimously  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  a  formula  having  been  reached 
upon  wh:ch  Democrats  and  Republicans 
could  agree 

The  die-hard  Isolationists  are  opposed  to 
the  ro.'^olutlon  on  the  ground  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  binding  this  country  until 
the  war  ends  and  we  see  where  we  stand. 
But  Ccngres.smen  have  brushed  aside  this 
critici-sm  for  what  it  is — the  last  wail  cf  the 
ccnfumcd  l.-:clatlonist. 

The  action  of  the  committee  Indicates  that 
Con^re^s  is  finally  trying  to  catch  up  with 
p.pular  (.p.niun.  Now  that  so  many  evi- 
dences show  the  trend  of  that  cpinicn  to- 
ward cooperation  in  international  affairs  fol- 
lowing the  war.  Congressmen  are  screwing 
up  their  courage  back  of  the  scenes  to  brea'^t 
the  fury  ol  these  who  are  still  more  inter- 
e.ste'I  :n  hatine  England  and  Russia  than 
in  taking  the  es.-ential  steps  toward  world 
Cooperation. 

The  Fulbricht  resolution  Is  a  much  smaller 
step  than  the  Bail  resolution  in  the  Senate. 
This  plun  calls  for  a  world  organization  and 
an  international  police  force.  However,  the 
I  two  re-:c:ut;cns  are  not  incompatible,  and 
j  the  passage  of  one.  or  both,  will  tell  cur 
allies  th.it  ^-c  do  not  intend  to  run  out  en 
them  when  the  war  end.s. 

That  is  the  chief  need  for  an  expression 
cf  LUr  Intent  now  Neither  England  nor  Rus- 
sia nor  China  can  wciic  cut  its  own  peace 
plans  ui.I."-.-  th-y  k'.f  w  whether  the  Unittd 
S'.i*e5  intends  to  cooperate  in  keeping  tha 
peace. 
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Stale  Assistance  in  the  Military  Training 
Projrain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT. ^TIVE.S 


Tuesday.  June 


i\W3 


Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  und'T  leave 
to  txiend  my  lemurlc.^  m  the  Record,  I 
include  the  fo'.iowinj:  addie.^.s  by  Gov. 
Elh.s  Arnall  of  Georpia.  dehvored  at  the 
thirly-filth  annual  mcetin?  of  the  Gov- 
ernoi.s'  Conference.  Columbu.-^,  Ohio, 
Monday,  June  21.  1943: 

Mr  Chnirinan.  my  fellow  Geivernors.  and 
fr.ends.  the  responsibility  of  the  States  to 
supp":t  the  military  training  effort  ol  our 
National  Gcvernmcnt  has  been  met  and  is 
being  met.  Our  ach;e\emcnt  ha'^  fortiwcd 
the  iaith  cf  the  American  pecple  la  a  dual 
form  of  pMluical  institution  as  exemphr.cd 
by  cur  representative  democracy  The  con- 
tribution cf  the  States  toward  this  titanic 
acconiplishnicnt  surpasses  all  exp?ct3ti'^ns. 
We  hiive  met  the  challenge  of  the  cri-sis  We 
have  demonstrated  h'''.v  perfectly  the  lorty- 
eiglu  States  ccir.posmj:  this  Union  are  ad- 
justed to  serve  as  forty-eight  bulkheads-  to 
buoy  cur  Ship  of  State  as  it  sails  on  toward 
Victory  while  "humanity  Is  hanging  breath- 
less en  its  fate  " 

Th?  State?;  have  given  fresh  proof  that 
democracy  c.n  l)e  made  tc  vcrl:  even  when 
di^S'^ter  thre.!ten  =  . 

B;  this  juperb  example  the  State-  have 
givrn  a  new  guaranty  that  the  light  that 
gulde.s  freemen  shall  continue  to  shine  for 
us  ."nd  cur  children  and  for  the  £;cnerations 
yet  to  come 

Prom  the  mstint  that  "the  drumnung  guns 
that  have  no  doubts '  first  unloosed  this 
furiotis  war  against  humanity,  with  the  first 
Stroke  of  the  President's  pen  that  proclaimed 
a  national  emergency — our  State  govetn- 
mems  have  formed  an  unfaltering  phalanx 
of  strenttii  behind  our  Commander  m  Chief. 

Wf  l:ave  beon  realistic,  too.  m  our  knowl- 
edge that  the  potential  power  of  any  nation 
to  w^e  modern  warfare  is  m.easured  by  the 
size,  skill,  and  utilization,  of  Its  total  pcptila- 
tion.  while  anything  sliort  of  that  is  to  court 
national  suicide. 

The  States  have  vindicated  what  their 
council  of  State  governments  pledged  as 
their  paraniount  objective  in  a  resolution 
fidopied  at  its  fifth  general  assembly  m  Jan- 
uary 1941.  m  which  it  was  declared: 

"That  in  furtherance  of  the  national  de- 
fense program  each  State  should  immediately 
take  all  nece.'sary  steps  to  promote  total  de- 
fense and  •  •  •  to  this  common  end, 
all  the  States  pledge  to  each  other  and  to  the 
Nation  their  full  resou.'-ccs." 

Not  only  have  the  States  been  true  to  that 
promise  to  use  their  full  resources  m  the 
united  national  effort,  but  we  have  continued 
to  maintain  strong  and  elHcient  State  gcvern- 
mer.t  as  a  safeguard  for  the  future  liberty  of 
our  pecple  despite  the  great  conrrntration  of 
power  in  the  Federal  capital  necessitated  by 
the  crisis  ol  war. 

As  our  indu.'stries  swuntr  Into  all-out  pro- 
duction of  armaments  and  our  military  fe^rces 
commenced  their  enormous  demands  on  the 
yoi-i;^  men  of  the  Nation,  the  prcblem  of  the 
full  utilizatirn  cf  our  rcfources  tc  a  degree  of 
max. mum.  eiicLtivenc.s.s  we  little  dreamed 
coiik!  be  atti'ine:!,  has  been  the  constr.nt  im- 
pulse dominating  not  only  the  48  State.-,  but 
per-.  idi!i2  n>o  t;:e  105  CO'J  local  subdivis.oiiS 


of  government  wl'.irh  rc^roser.t  tli-^  stiucture 
and  essence  of  American  democracy:  i.i.d 
whose  autonomy  and  integrity  we  h:-.vc  pre- 
serv,-^d. 

This  concerted  all-American  effort  has  not 
been  one  merely  ef  murshiilling  and  deliver- 
ing the  weight  cf  our  military  prowess  upon 
the  hiittlf field  Great  as  that  lias  b?en  th.c 
efforts  of  the  States  have  transcended  purely 
military  aims.  They  have  been  the  instru- 
mentalities through  which  nil  of  the  adm.m- 
istrative  controls  essential  to  the  war  effort 
have  been  exerted  and  accepted  Uy  the  135- 
000.000  individuals  m  this  land  \^h.s.  future 
IS  now  at  stake. 

Indeed  through  no  other  channel  could  this 
have  been  don.e  Nj:  uniy  is  it  impossible 
to  deal  with  135.000.000  citizens  throughout 
our  Nation,  but  legal  theories  cf  quality  ol 
government  have  ex.sted  undisputed  in  this 
J.'r.tion  since  Mr.  Chief  Just.ce  I.l.^rsiiall  faid 
"•  •  •  no  pciitical  dieanier  whs  ever  v.:  d 
enough  to  think  of  breaking  down  the  lines 
that  separate  the  State.-,  and  o'  compound- 
ing the  American  pceple  into  one  coinmoa 
mass  •  •  ',"  L'licer  this  doctrine,  enun- 
ciated so  lonq  i.go  m  the  case  o:  McCulloch 
against  the  State  of  Maryland,  ihe.f-e  was  no 
other  re.-ou;ce — yes.  no  ether  recoLirsc — tave 
the  Cf  mbmed  efforts  of  the  States,  upon 
which  the  National  Government  could  rely  in 
this  heur  ol  emergency. 

Three  simple  examples  illustrate  wh.-'t  I 
mean  First  was  the  iidministration  of  the 
Selective  Service  System — set  up  entirely 
through  tiie  Chief  Executive  of  each  State 
from  among  citizens  who  volunteered  their 
services  to  the  Governors  Seci  nd  was  the 
complicated  plan  of  rationing — whereby  cur 
soldiers  wouid  have  enough  food  to  cat  in 
camp  and  on  the  battle  frcnt,  and  planes 
would  have  enough  gasoline  to  hurl  their 
thunderbolts  from  the  skies.  Third  was  the 
elaborate  program  of  civilian  defense.  While 
the  procedures  in  each  instance  had  to  be 
standardized  and  rendered  uniform  through 
regulations  emanating  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  tlxe  execution  was 
in  tbe  hands'  of  local  cfiOdals  designated 
through  the  exdustve  instmmentaltty  of  the 
States  and  removable  by  them. 

Not  only  was  the  responsibility  for  these 
things  a  natural  and  inherent  prerogative  of 
the  States,  but  the  financial  burdens  incident 
to  carrying  them  out  were  borne  largely  from 
State  treasuries. 

How  extensive  these  expenditures  have  be- 
come. I  can  illustrate  be«!t  by  reference  to  the 
figures  anticipated  for  Georgia  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Of  our  total  receipts  from  all 
sources,  except  dormitory  fees  of  civilian  col- 
lege students.  38  percent  will  go  directly  into 
the  war  effort  If  our  Georgia  figures  are  ad- 
Justed  to  Include  the  direct  loss  of  revenues 
due  to  the  noiiiuiiform  gasoline  rationing, 
somewhat  more  than  half  the  tax  receipts  of 
Georgia  and  virtually  all  the  funds  obtained 
as  grants  from  Federal  agencies  are  being  ex- 
pended directly  to  further  the  war  effort 

Nor  do  these  figures  on  disbursements  take 
into  consideration  any  expenditures  from  our 
educational  establishments,  either  colleges  or 
common  schools,  both  cf  which  have  been 
enlisted  100  percent  behind  the  campaign  for 
victory. 

I  do  not  know  precisely,  in  percentage  and 
amount,  how  these  compare  with  each  of  the 
other  47  States.  Since  Georgia  not  only  is 
in  the  southeastern  area  where  training  is 
concentrated,  but  on  the  seaboard  where  ad- 
ditional problems  Including  gasoline  ration- 
ing, are  posed  for  State  administrators,  some 
of  cur  expenditures  may  be  somewhat  above 
the  national  averpge.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  expendltvrres  In  some 
of  the  States  with  heavy  readjustments  of 
Industrial  population  will  exceed  those  of 
my  Stats. 


Certanly  it  Is  conservatiV-  to  say  that  ct 
lea^t  a  third  of  tiie  taxes  p;.;d  to  Stf.to  gov- 
ernments are  now  bein^:;  expended  for  na- 
tional defense,  in  a  penod  vhen  they  have 
assumed  increasvXl  resiwnsibiiities  for  the 
noinial  sei vices  o'.  pcverament  and  have  lost. 
in  many  instances.  Federal  grants  and  as- 
su-tance  m  pc.'s-  iinel  t.>  an  important  degree. 

1  ih.iiik  ihi.T  the  best  summ  it:cn  th.it  1  can 
give  cf  The  part  played  by  the  S'ates  m  the 
v..ir  effert  is  through  a  bri^f  cuviine  cf  what 
Georgia  has  done.  E".  cry  State  has  done  its 
share,  and.  in  rcneral.  the  pattern  of  par- 
ticipation m  cur  united  effort  is  mu.h  th? 
same. 

On  the  6t:ictly  military  field  Gforcia  h".« 
r.n  efScient  State  ^tiard.  replacing  for  the 
duration  the  National  Guard  men  called  in  o 
Federal  service.  It  is  a  repu  arly  ecu. oped 
force.  compriSjn?  11  103  c:Tcer«  and  .men 
It  is  not  merely  a  g:oup  of  uniformed'  but 
untrained  c.Mlians  At  the  p?ak.  6.0J0  cf 
tliese  cuardsmen  reUeved  Reeuler  Army  Jorcs 
m  protLCtms  vual  installations  This  emer- 
c.^T.cy  has  passed,  lor  the  tim.e  at  Ici.st  al- 
though several  hundred  are  still  so  assigned. 

The  State  legislature  apprcprir.ted  tor  the 
support  of  the  State  (tuard  and  the  State 
c.vilian-defense  agency  the  sum  of  S420  000 
for  the  ccni.ng  fiscal  year 

The  -Adjutant  Generals  Department  main- 
tains a  complete  reccid  of  each  of  the  5.300 
mcmbeis  of  the  Georgm  National  Guard  now 
in  Federal  service  These  documents  will 
constitute  the  basic  military  record  of  these 
men  '.(•■r  rll  future  years 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  Georgians  have 
volunteered  with  the  Citizens  D'-fcnse  Com- 
mittee for  some  form  cf  essential  service. 
Excluding  those  who  have  enrolled  for  more 
than  nne  activity,  there  are  52.277  volunteers 
in  the  service  corps  alone.  There  are  80  000 
111  the  defense  corps.  I  will  not  enumerate 
all  the  categories,  but.  as  an  example.  1  can 
tell  you  that  we  have  over  4.C00  assigned  to 
emergency  food  and  housing  services,  over 
10. COO  in  the  emergency  medical  services,  over 
3.000  in  the  emergency  road  service,  and  al- 
most as  many  in  the  utttttjr repair  unlu. 

The  organization  of  this  multlpttclty  of 
services,  necessary  to  safeguard  the  public  in 
the  event  of  an  incident,  has  been  an  obli- 
gation of  the  Stale,  and  the  overhead  ha.s 
been  provided  excltisively  from  the  State's 
budget. 

I  suppose  the  men  administering  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  in  the  States  and  in  the 
local  communities  have  done  one  of  the  most 
unthanked  Jobs  that  had  to  be  done  during 
the  war.  The  188  local  draft  boards  in 
Georgia,  served  by  803  medical  volunteer 
officers,  and  the  six  appeals  boards  with  their 
81  medical  advisory  members  have  done  a 
splendid,  a  fairly  and  equitably  rdmln- 
lster?d  job  in  our  State,  unobtruarvely  and 
patriotically.  This  has  been  wholly  a  State 
function. 

These  duties  which  I  have  mentioned  are 
performed  by  wartime  emergency  agencies. 
Nor  have  the  regular  agencies  of  the  State 
been  '  hind.  Our  colleges  have  been  turned 
over  almost  entirely  to  the  War  and  Nsvy 
Departments.  They  houfce  thoustmds  of 
young  men  training  for  the  armed  senrlcca. 
bur  common  schools,  through  the  105,000 
students  that  make  up  the  Victory  Corps  in 
5J8  hi'ih  schools,  have  been  training  for  use- 
fulness in  the  war.  with  emphasis  through- 
out our  high-school  curriculum  upon  those 
subjects  that  will  have  wartime  utility  either 
In  the  services  or  in  civilian  capacities. 

Our  health  department,  in  addition  to  su- 
pervising 6  emergency  base  hospitals  and 
216  first-aid  and  evacuation  centers  and 
emergency  medical  service  with  541  doctors, 
649  nurses,  and  982  orderlies  and  other  aic  e.s 
prepared  to  meet  any  danger  that  might  come 
in  the  wake  of  another  sneak  attack,  has 
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pcTtrrmed  enormoui  wrvlcea  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  establlahment  of  the  vast 
uainlng  progiam  In  our  State.  I  would  nut 
undertake  to  estimate  the  diversion  of  the 
d.^rt^rtment's  resources.  In  manpoA-er  ar.d 
budget,  from  usuai  activities,  to  these  de- 
B^iined  to  safet^uard  the  health  of  the  Eoldler, 
the  sailur,  the  men  of  the  merchant  marine, 
and  the  worker  in  defense  plants.  All  of  the 
deparimeni  s  resources  have  so  been  used  and 
U';il  te  used  until  the  war  ends. 

Cur  highway  department's  existing  work  Is 
03  percent  upon  defense  access  reads.  In 
■  'tiin^  up  the  anticipated  current  budget 
tor  the  new  flscil  year,  only  tM  0:0  COO  worth 
of  new  ccnatructiuu  Is  pnvided.  Every  dol- 
lar of  that  money  will  be  tpent  for  reads 
fKseiUlal  to  national  defense.  I  may  add 
ti:at  a  great  nxany  of  those  roads  will  have 
very  scant  value  when  peace  comes.  In  ad- 
dtilon.  the  department  will  expend  C2.£00.000, 
elmost  all  Its  maintenance  budget,  on  keep- 
In;  military  and  defease  highways  In  condi- 
tion for  trafflc.  To  add  to  this,  the  penal 
agency  of  the  State  has  made  Rvailable  "iOO 
prisoners  for  maintenance  of  euch  roacla 

This  current  cost,  although  almc&t  103 
percent  of  Geontla's  contemplated  h.ghw<iy 
expenditures  In  the  next  12  months.  Is  the 
Ema!le5t  item  The  damage  done  t3  the  roads 
r(  the  Stat3  by  the  heavy  traSc  Incident  to 
their  military  use  will  cost  the  State  at  least 
*!0O0C0.0O0  for  reconstruction  after  the  war. 
a  sura  excecdinR  the  total  Federal  grants  to 
Cc.  rRla  In  the  lajt  10  yeaij 

The  d. version  of  half  r f  the  States  reve- 
nues, directly  or  Indirectly,  to  the  Wir  eflv.rl 
end  the  conccnirat.on  of  ev.ry  agency  s 
rctlvlty  upon  war  wiri  hns  been  necessary. 
It  hr.s  been  dip'icatfd  In  nrarly  ever/  S^ate. 

On  this  record  I  feel  thit  the  Institution 
cf  State  r  cvernm'-nt.  as  a  component  of  the 
mcst  powerful  community  In  the  v.orld.  cr.n 
bj  proud  cf  Its  support  In  the  military  irain- 
IxiT  program  It  has  tcju  a  noble  test  of  the 
tppar-itus  cf  democracy  In  these  "days  that 
t:y  men  s  sjuls  " 

Those  who  have  borne  the  lecd^rshlp  In 
S'.'te  governmrnt.  unli:;e  miny  contempo- 
raries la  p.lvate  walks  cf  life,  have  placed 
winning  the  war  aiieed  of  business  as  usi.al. 
Tiie  people's  Sla'e  povermnenis  were  In  the 
Tcn-iucrd  In  buc^Jfn^  d:wn  to  G^ht  t'.ie  wjr 
ykhi.e  others  wc.e  coi:tent  merely  to  ta.lt  the 

This  has  te^n  the  token  of  cur  loyalty  to 
Am'r.can  lns::tutio;i8  i.r.d  ear  d".crm!naiion 
th.Tt  those  liutuutlons  ihail  net  per^h  Irtm 
tlie  earth 

I  have  described  for  you.  as  br.cfly  as  the 
details  Themselves  perm.t,  seme  of  thcss  ac- 
tivities in  wartime  Anicr.ca  that  are  ccmmoa 
to  all  cf  ctir  States.  If  I  h-ive  referred  to  th- 
Cmrcs  for  Georgia.  It  Is  because  Georgia  is 
typ  cal  cf  the  effort  cf  all  43.  and  is  that  one 
»lth  which  I  am  lntlmat(»ly  familiar. 

I  ani  conOdent  that  these  48  States,  ex- 
p'.udcd  froui  the  Thirteen  Gti^mal  Colonies 
that  linked  thexselves  by  an  Indlssolub.s 
fcord  "to  form  a  more  perfect  Union.  Insure 
domestic  Uaaqulillty.  prov.de  for  the  ccm- 
mtn  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare 
acd  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty"  wi'l  con- 
tinue through  mutual  trust  and  mutual  sac- 
riace  to  le.:d  maukmd  from  daikncis  to  a 
brighter  day.  Thus  will  be  fUifllled  the 
pr_phecy  that  America  was  God's  last  chance 
Unto  H.s  children  to  moke  a  world  here  be'.ow. 

Eecause  much  of  the  personnel  engaged  in 
training  units  for  combat  rre  stationed  here 
for  the  durattcii.  they  have  brought  with 
them  their  families.  The  congestion  in  our 
•chcx:!  systems  Is  serious.  Very  Luge  stims 
have  been  spent  by  tl:e  State  and  even  larger 
•urns  ty  local  uul.s  of  Gcvcrnment  In  meet- 
ing this  prjblem  as  be?t  we  can.  The  a«tst- 
»nce  g.-.ea  by  the  Federal  Ccvernment  has 
been  whuLy  madequate.  acd  the  selUch  re- 


sistance to  proposals  for  Federal  help  for  the 
common  echocls  throughuut  tiie  Nation  to 
provide  equal  educatirr.ji]  opportunities,  is  to 
me  quite  beyond  understandirg 

Cur  colleges  have  btcn  Uikeu  ever  for  train- 
ing purposes.  The  cost  to  Gccrgiii.  It  h.is 
been  estimated,  will  apprcxumite  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  each  year.  Other  Etatts  have 
contributed  the  facilities  of  their  cducaticnal 
Institutions,  but  none  has  surpassed  those  cf 
the  Southeast. 

Fuiahy,  Georgia  Is  beir.g  called  upon  to 
make  a  contributio:i  of  a  luiilion  dollars  each 
month  to  the  war  effort  through  lots  c!  taxes. 
I  refer  to  the  inequitable  har.dlm;;;  of  gaso- 
line rationing.  Ths  Is  not  an  adminisiiatlve 
detail.  It  Is  an  affair  for  the  CorigTc-^.  which, 
thus  far,  has  failed  to  provide  for  our  reim- 
bursement. 

Although  th'.s  burcJen  tall.",  in  a  measaro. 
upon  all  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  E?anc!ircl. 
Its  effect  upon  the  Southern  States  i?  iT>."«t 
critical.  The  tax  rate  on  gasoline  Is  highest 
In  our  section,  becattse  we  do  net  nave  ir.e 
reeources  and  Income  upon  which  to  reiv 
for  other  forms  cf  tnxaf.on  and  must,  of 
necessity,  resort  to  excise  taxes  It  has  not 
been  offset  by  Increased  yields  Imm  the  in- 
come tax.  svch  as  have  srived  the  nr<  ts- 
Icms  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Kisif.n 
Stat?s.  which  have  seen  their  ireasni'.es 
swell  their  surplus^es.  in  many  ipst.Micfs 
from  the  inccm?  ta.viea  made  p(vsii:le  by  'he 
hv'ge  new  Industries  created  in  their  m.ust 
for  war  production. 

I  have  examined  with  .=  me  care  the  rea- 
sons for  locatins;  new  war  p!;'.nts  m  ccn- 
eesttd  Industrial  areas  instead  cf  In  the 
Sruth. 

I  approach  that  examination  v.ith  an  open 
mind. 

I  did  not  asfume  th;.t  there  was  some 
slnls'cr  plot  Rsralnst  Georgia  and  the  other 
Southern  Slates. 

I  am  rlad  to  report  that  there  was  no 
sinister  plot.  I  am  compelled  to  teil  ycu 
that,  had  I  been  the  head  ol  one  ot  tnt-se 
great  enterprise?.  I  most  l;ke;y  would  have 
rejected  a  southern  site  lor  my  new  plant  1 
wo'jld  have  done  s  >  as  a  matter  ot  business 
profits,  for  I  would  have  found  that  the 
frticht-rr.te  differential  against  the  Sjuih- 
east  made  It  expensive  to  locate  a  plant 
there,  unless  I  was  going  to  burd  anjjlants 
a^id  send  them  flying  thrcagh  t>-.e  s-kies  so 
that  no  freight  a^.ent  could  levy  tribute  ce- 
fi.  re  th''.V  got  aw.iy 

Tl:e  ilr^iiity  of  the  States  must  resume  i"^ 
rightful  and  primary  place  as  vltain.n  A  cu 
the  neitional  diet. 

It  1^  because  I  am  not  unmind.'ul  cf  the 
pofsibilitles  of  tragedy  that  I  u.ge  this 
ccur:e. 

I  ask  you  to  imagine  a  cailant  ship  retvirn- 
Ing  to  its  harbor.  Its  flrfg  is  biiunt  lu  tl:e 
sunlight — a  proud  banner  for  all  the  free. 
It  has  witli§j:ocd  the  buffetmgs  of  tide  and 
tempest — of  wave  and  wind.  It  has  [pre- 
vailed over  the  enemy  upon  the  wate."s.  lurk- 
ing In  their  deptlis,  and  in  the  sIlics  above. 

Tlien,  In  the  calm  or  its  cv.n  anchorr-C'". 
before  all  those  gathered  with  eyes  yet  mcist 
with  victorious  tears  to  welcome  Its  hurne- 
comlng.  our  ship  sinks.  It  sinks  because  tl:e 
48  bulkheads  that  should  have  sustained  It 
were  rat-gnawed,  decayed,  an.d   rotten 

If  our  ship  of  state  thus  goes  down,  carry- 
ing with  it  mankind's  one  brightest  hope,  be- 
cause its  bulkheads  of  48  sovc.-ei^n  States 
prove  unsound,  the  tragedy  will  be  Amer.ca  s 
and  all  mankind's.  But  the  rcspunsibility 
will  be  ours  and  the  shame  and  the  odium 
wUl  be  ours  also. 

Let  us,  like  a  worthy  crew,  keep  watch, 
not  only  In  darkness  but  in  day.  not  cnly 
upon  the  high  seas  but  In  the  harbor  Th..; 
is  the  leison  of  eternal  vigilance  we  need  it 
we  are  to  preserve  our  priceless  heritage  cf 
freedom. 


Farmers  Oppose  Subsidies  and 
Roll-Backs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur.^dau.  June  24.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
S:ieak  r,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record, 
copies  of  telegrams  received  today  from 
constituents  and  farm  orpanizations  re- 
eardin?  this  matter  of  subsidies  and  roll- 
back:; on  food  commodities.  The  tele- 
crams  speak  for  themselves: 

W.^.sHiNGTo.N.  D  C,  June  23.  1943. 
Hon    Lawrentf  H    Smith. 

Member  of  Co-igress,  Washington.  D  C: 

At  it  c  nference  of  Midwest  farm  bureaus, 
meeting  m  Chicaizo  today,  the  lollcwing  rcs- 
Ciution  was  ad.  pted:  The  subs.dy  and  price 
roll -back  un  foods  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tratlc  n  is  a  .mbterfuge  for  Increasing  v.-agca 
rnd  ofher  ccn^umer  Incomes  already  at  in- 
f.ationary  le'.c!.'-.  It  v.lU  be  expenshe  to  ad- 
minister, beneiits  will  be  small  In  proprrtlcn 
to  total  ccsr.  it  will  continue  the  already  ex- 
isting ruinous  confuslcn.  It  contributes  to 
rather  than  cc  ntrcls  inflation,  It  will  decrease 
rather  than  increase  both  atirlcultural  and  In- 
dustrial production,  it  will  lnip:se  further 
regimentation  cf  production  and  dlstrib'.i- 
tion,  and  v,'lll  a:.;gravate  cur  post-war  price 
and  income  prctltm.  Fcr  these  and  other 
eru.iUy  Imy^'rtant  reasons  this  crnfercrce  of 
M.dwcst  ta;m  bureaus,  representing  12  States 
i.nd  300  CUO  mLrvibcrir.,  recpectfully  petitions 
cur  Federal  admml.-trative  authcnties  to 
cease  their  cffu'-t  to  inllict  this  program  upcn 
us.  We  call  up  .n  our  Congress  to  enact  icg- 
li.iat:o:i  wh.ca  v.ill  pr.:vent  any  peneial  con- 
tiiiumce  or  rcv.vai  tf  this  iU-adv.sed  experi- 
ment. Copies  ti  tb.is  resuluticn  shall  be  sent 
each  Senator  and  Conj^ressman  from  these 
M.dwest  States  and  also  to  ail  proper  Federal 
hClniinistratiVj  autlicritxs. 

CoNrE.7EN-rE  OF  Midwest  Farm  Bttreaus 
CF  TIIE  American  Fasm  Ex-'keau  Eed- 

EHATIOfl. 

Ee!.c:t.  \V:s  ,  June  23.  1943. 
Lawrenxe  H   SMnii, 

Houie  Gjlcc  Euilding, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Not  In  favor  of  roll-back  or  sul:sidies.    Ccn- 
diil:ns  fcr  agilculture  plenty  icugh  fcr  the 
farmer  uov;. 

Feed  H.  Eddy. 

Matieon,  Wis  ,  June  23,  1493, 

L.WVF.ENCE    H     S.MITH. 

Hw:se  o;  itepre.se:ifaftte.s', 

Washingtcn.  D.  C: 
In  Interes*   of  livestock   producers  of  Wis- 
consin your  support  of  Wclcctt  amendment 
to  Commcdlty  Credit  Coiporation  bill. 
J   Scott  Earll. 
PrCfidfnt,  U'l.'ronttn  Litwitccfc 

Breeders  Association. 


jANEJvnLE.  Wis  .  June  23. 1943. 
LAwaENCE  H    SMrrr:. 

House  orcr  Build:r.g: 
Apt.cu'.-uic  koks  to  you  to  hold  Inflation. 
R.fuse  all  subsidits. 

Paue  E   Tatlor. 
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MiLw.'.uKEF.  Wis  ,  June  23,  1943. 
Hon   Lawtenxe  H.  SikiiTH, 
Houte   O^.ce    Buildir.g, 

Waslungton.  D.  C  : 
Our      organlzatu.n.      representing      40  000 
farin.TS    In    Wisc;;nsin,    strnntily    urges    you 
Eurp;it   Wolcott   amendment  to  Commodity 
Credit   Corporation   bill. 

C   F   Claflin. 
Manager.  EquUp  Cooperatirc 
Livestock  Sales .Ccjrporaticn. 


Madison.  Wis  .  June  23.  1943. 
Hen.  LwvrENCE  H.  Smith, 
Member  of  CcrLgre.'<s, 

Washington.  D   C  : 
Wisconsin    Council    of    Agriculture    urges 
your  support  Wolcott  amendment  prohibit- 
ing .'■ubsidies.    All  cur  livestock  dairy  groups 
deiply  concerned. 

Mtlo  K   S wanton, 
Executive  Secretary.  Wi.'^co?!>in 
Ccu.>icil  uf  Agncultural  Cooperatives. 


RocKFORD.  III.,  June  23.  1943. 
Hon   Lawrence  H.  Smith. 
House   Office   Building. 

Washington.  D.  C  : 
Asking  you  to  support  against  roll-back 
and  subsidizing  of  food  prices.  This  will  not 
help  but  react  unfavorably  In  near  future 
to  all;  very  unfavorable  to  Wisconsin  farm- 
ers, as  well  as  Nation-wide.  We  need  sound 
busmers  in  government  and  not  politics. 

Harry  Wieland, 
President,  Rock  County 

Far:n  Bureau. 


EvANSViLLE,  Wis..  Jnnr  22.  1945. 
Rep    Lawrence  H.  Smith. 
House   Office  Building, 

Washington.  D  C  : 
Dont  wreck  the  biggest  Industry  in  our 
country  by  discouraging  the  farmer.  Cut 
cut  those  subsidies  and  leave  the  farmer  a 
living  wage.  Farmers  are  now  putting  fall 
brood  sows  in  fattening  yards. 

C.  S    Franklin. 


Government  Lending  Agencies 


arc  able,  ready,  and  willing  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  the  communities  which  they  serve. 
A  reexamination  of  the  entire  field  cf  Gov- 
ernment soclalired  credit  should  be  made  at 
this  lime. 

It  IS  recommended  that  In  the  interest  of 
simplicity  and  of  economy  and  for  the  pur- 
pose cf  curbing  nonessential  Government 
sprndinj'.  the  various  Gcverrment  farm-lend- 
ing agencies  be  consolidated  into  one  corpora- 
tion. The  Missouri  Bankers  Association  is  not 
opposed  to  a  farmer-owned  and  farmer-con- 
trolled credit  agency  so  loni?  as  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  subsidize  it. 

Banks  have  cooperated  luUy  with  the 
Treasury  Department  in  selling  Government 
bonds,  they  have  made  a  contribution  to  the 
food-for-freedom  program  they  have  only  re- 
cently made  available  their  facilities  for  han- 
dling the  Government's  rationing  system, 
they  have  dedicated  their  services  to  every 
movement  for  winning  the  war. 

In  view  of  their  importance  to  the  com- 
munities which  they  serve  and  to  our  entire 
national  economy,  it  Is  imiperative  that  some 
plan  be  worked  out  whereby  banks  shall  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  take  care  of  all  sound 
credit  needs. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  copy  of  this  state- 
ment be  forwarded  to  every  Member  cf  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Missouri. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Missouri  Bankers'  Association 
at  its  fifty-third  annual  convention, 
St.  Louis.  Mo..  June  10,  1C43,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Competition  from  Government  lending 
agencies  threatens  the  soundness  of  the 
smaller  banks  in  rural  communities  in  that 
It  deprives  thousands  of  country  banks  of  a 
substantial  amount  of  their  income  derived 
from  loans  made  to  farmers,  their  major 
Bource  of  income.  City  banks  also  suffer  from 
Government  competition 

We  believe  the  activities  of  Government 
lending  agencies  should  be  limited  to  that 
credit  which  is  substandard  for  banks,  the 
borrowers  should  be  required  to  exhaust  their 
efforts  to  secure  financial  assistance  from 
banks  before  Government  agencies  are  per- 
mitted to  extend  credit.    Commercial  banks 


The  Tolan  Committee  in  the  Office 
War  Mobilization 


of 


KCTENSlON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22.  1943 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thoughtful  weekly  Catholic  publication. 
America,  for  June  12.  1943.  comments  on 
the  cstablishm.ent  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  points  out  what  others 
have  neglected,  namely,  that  the  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  is  the  v^ork  of  the 
House  Committee  Investigating  National 
Defense  Migration,  more  than  of  any 
other  committee  of  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  comment  of  the  pub- 
lication, America,  which  ends  v.ith  the 
question.  "What  is  ho'd-ng  up  the  Tolan 
commitiee?"  is  of  im.mediate  interest  to 
this  House.  I  offer  it  for  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 


and  manpower  existed:  that  other  regions 
had  a  surplus  of  both  but  little  or  no  war 
work:  that  the  problem  ot  industrial  and 
aKncultuiftl  manpower  was  evidently  being 
bungled,  because  it  had  rot  been  coordinated 
with  the  plans  of  the  military;  that  the  facil- 
ities cf  small  business  had  b?en  ignored; 
that,  in  short,  there  existed  no  over-all  plan 
for  mobihcing  cur  resources.  It  warned  of 
impending  bicrk -downs,  of  conflicts  between 
competing  war  agencies;  and  Its  v.arningj 
have  all  proved  well-founded.  As  a  rnult  of 
its  crilicisms.  Office  cf  Production  Manage- 
ment eventually  became  the  War  Production 
Board:  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  S?l0'?tive  Service  were  placed  under 
the  War  Manpower  Comm.issicn.  Now  the 
solution  it  proposed  months  ago — an  OfBce 
cf  War  Mobilization — has  been  adopted  in  its 
mam  lines  by  the  President.  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  stands,  therefore,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  Tolan  committee.  Yet.  by  one  of 
those  exasperating  ironies  characteristic  of 
Washington  at  its  worst,  the  Tolan  commit- 
tee has  up  till  now  be  den.ed  funds  by  the 
new  Congress  to  continue  Its  constructive 
work.  At  the  moment  of  its  greatest 
triumph,  it  remains  stalemated  for  reasons 
which  cannot  stand  the  hot  light  of  pub- 
licity. What  Is  holding  up  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  Tolan  committee?  The  House 
leadership  owes  the  country  an  exp.anatlon, 
and  the  country  is  waiting  for  it. 


TOLAN    committee 

The  designation  of  Mr.  Byrnes  as  czar  of  all 
czars,  and  the  establishment  of  another 
alphabetical  agency  to  end  all  alphabetical 
agencies,  is  a  long  overdue  acknowledgment 
of  the  excellent  work  of  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient congressional  committees  within  recent 
memory.  Originally  established  by  the  House 
to  Investigate  defense  migration,  the  Tolan 
committee  soon  realized  that  the  chaotic 
conditions  It  encountered  were  inextricably 
connected  with  the  procurement  policies  of 
the  armed  services,  the  decisions  of  the  old 
Office  of  Production  Management,  the  work  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Pr.ce  Administration.  It  pointed  out 
that  housing  and  manpower  were  necefarily 
linked  with  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  and 
the  letting  of  war  contracts.  It  found,  for 
instance,  that  war  contracts  had  piled  up  In 
regions  where  critical  ahortngea  ot  housing 


What  Onr  People  Want  of  Confreti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1943 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by  our 
colleague.  Hon.  Louis  Ludlow,  from  the 
June  issue  of  National  Republic: 

WHAT    OUR    PEOPLE    WANT   OF   CONG««SS 

(By   Hon.   Louis  Ludlow.   RepresenUtlve   in 
Congress  from  Indiana) 

My  experiences  as  a  newspcperman  and  a 
Merriber  cf  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  convinced  me  that,  although  the  general 
situation  may  at  times  be  clouded  and  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  visualize,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  always,  in  the  final  analysis,  are 
sound  in  their  Judgment  and  their  wiU. 
Starting  with  this  conclusion  I  am  convinced 
now  that  the  American  people,  our  neighbors 
and  cur  friends  who  go  to  make  up  this  great 
free  commonwealth  and  whose  efforts,  pref- 
aced by  the  sacrifices  and  effort*  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  have  made  this  great 
land  what  it  Is  today— I  firmly  believe  that 
these  people  are  desirous  that  their  Govern- 
ment, of  which  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives iB  an  Important  part,  shall  chart 
a  course  of  the  most  rigid  economy  in  non- 
defense  expenditures.  I  am  convinced  fur- 
ther that  they  want  Congress  to  place  effec- 
tive curbs  on  the  overgrown  and  vigorous 
bureaucracy,  which  haa  become  such  a  domi- 
nant force  in  our  national  life  and  wh'ch  Is 
threatening  to  stifle  free  enterprls:;. 

The  one  outstanding  lesson  of  the  1942 
elections,  a  warning  as  I  conceive  It  to  Demc^ 
crats  and  Republicans  alike,  and  which  ought 
to  sink  deeply  Into  the  consciousness  of 
every  Member  of  Congress.  Is  that  the  pecp'e 
know,  even  if  we  may  not,  that  this  Govrrn- 
ment  of  ouri^  is  getting  too  far  away  from  the 
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Constitution  aiid  that  there  needs  to  be  a 
cli  III  e  of  direction  and  a  return  to  funda- 
ir.eiiial  moorings;  that  the  people  are  deeply 
•  lurpd  by  glaring  evidences  ot  waste  and  ex- 
travagance and  that  they  are  alarmed  by 
seeini;!:  the  long  outstretched  arm  ct  bu- 
reaucracy reaching  out  into  every  community, 
every  busincsj.  every  home,  and  exercislni? 
ever-lnf  rrasing  authority  over  the  Amertcau 
way  ijt  life. 

Tii^y  find  that  In  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  IMl.  to  Decen:.ber  8.  194:1.  just  6c.9 
Executive  ordera  were  issued — mostly  orders 
originating  In  the  bureaus  at  Washington — 
and  thus  we  are  witnessing  the  metamor- 
phosis from  the  Ooverrunent  of  cur  fathers 
In  the  direction  of  a  government  by 
burerUTats.  a  lethal  process  which,  unless 
checked,  cculd  easily  transform  our  Govern- 
ment "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people"  from  Its  original  form  and  mold 
to  a  great  Washington  super  bureaucracy. 

During  the  last  10  years — January  1,  1933, 
to  December  9.  1943 — 3,55<5  Executive  orders 
have  been  issued,  many  of  which,  drafted  in 
the  bureaus,  have  hitd  the  effect  of  law  and 
thus  have  substituted  the  -vlU  of  bureau 
chiefs  for  the  will  of  our  legislative  branch 
of  government  that  was  established  to  make 
the  laws.  During  the  same  10  years  only 
4.S00  public  laws  have  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. Think  of  it.  The  number  of  Execu- 
tive orders  issued  during  the  past  decade 
almost  equals  the  number  of  public  laws 
enacted  by  Congress.  Congressional  au- 
thority, which  meana  the  authority  of  the 
people.  Is  weakened  and  paralywd  to  the 
extent  that  the  country  Is  governed  by 
tureau-lnaplred  orders. 

I  do  not  desire  to  conduct  any  post  mor- 
tem to  fix  the  reaponalbllity  for  this  great 
bureaucracy  that  has  been  built  up  In  Wash- 
ington. If  the  eaecuUvs  esubllshment  is 
to  blame  for  excessive  seal  In  bureaucracy. 
Congress,  by  the  same  token,  must  be  con- 
demned for  Ignoble  complacency  In  too  easily 
surrendering  Its  powers.  I  do  not  desire  to 
blame  anybcdy  but  I  do  maintain  that  a  sit- 
uation Is  being  created  that  miist  be  cor- 
rected. U  oonsUtutlonal  government,  found- 
td  on  ru!«  by  tbs  people.  Is  to  survive. 

As  a  Member  of  the  present  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  I  may  say 
that  the  people  are  looking  to  this  Con- 
gress now  in  session  as  never  before  to  see 
that  these  tutoward  trends  are  corrected; 
to  see  that  the  operations  of  government 
•re  brought  wlihln  the  four  corners  of  the 
Constitution  and  kept  there;  to  see  that  the 
rights  of  the  States,  localities,  and  Individual 
citizens  are  made  sectire — and  this  wish  cf 
the  people  is  a  challenge  to  all  Congressmen. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  will  fall  the  people  In 
this  time  of  crisis.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
question,  and  partisan  politics  sliould  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  Into  It.  It  Is  a  funda- 
mental question  of  what  is  best  for  America 
now  and  for  our  children,  and  children's 
children  down  through  the  ages. 

The  people  of  America  everywhere  are  turn- 
ing away  from  the  Tugwell  bureaucratic  type 
of  thinking,  with  Its  Ideas  of  killing  little 
pigs  and  converting  them  into  soap  grease, 
plowing  under' every  third  row  of  cotton,  and 
paying  farmers  for  what  they  do  not  raise. 
That  kind  of  thinking  is  not  Democratic 
thinking  It  Is  not  Republican  thinking.  It 
Is  an  exotic  brand  of  thinking  which  can 
never  successfully  be  transplanted  to  Ameri- 
can soil.  More  and  more — and  I  can  sense 
It  everywhere— the  people  of  America,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  are  turning  to 
the  sound  thinking  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
dwelt  upon  economy  in  government  as  a 
primal  virtue  and  who  asserted  that  "the 
go'.ernment  Is  best  that  governs  least." 

Prom  out  of  the  background  of  history 
ccmcs  Thomas  Jefferscn  to  aid  us  in  the  solu- 


tion of  the  paramount  problems  of  this  tragic 
era.  As  to  Congress.  I  feel  that  we  Members 
will  do  well  if  we  will  sit  at  the  fe€t  of  Jeffer- 
son and  gain  in.spiraticn  frcm  his  ideas  of 
economy  and  con.^titutlcnal  gcvernmeat. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  thought  and  pro- 
cedure which  must  take  place  if  we  follow 
last  year's  election  returns,  I  believe  that  this 
Congress  is  destined  to  have  us  important 
part.  That  Is  why  I  have  asserted  and  do 
assert  that  If  there  was  ever  a  tiaie  when  Cf  n- 
gress  should  rise  to  the  height  of  its  respi.n- 
sibilitiea  as  a  defender  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment against  the  encroachments  of  bu- 
reaucracy, that  time  is  new,  and  I  have  fa:th 
to  believe  that  this  present  Congress  is  gou.g 
to  make  Itself  both  known  and  felt  as  the 
Instrumentality  of  government  closest  to  the 
people.  Indeed  I  believe  we  have  already 
made  a  good  start  in  that  direction 

In  this  evolution  the  Apprcprlations  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  happen  to  be  ranking 
member,  presided  over  by  Representative 
Cahnon,  of  Missouri,  an  able  and  resourceful 
member,  which  has  Initial  control  of  the 
ptirse  strings.  Is  In  position  to  assert  a  whole- 
some and  effective  leadership,  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  the  manner  of  its  discharge  of  11.1 
heavy  duties  and  responsibilities  at  this  cru- 
cial time  our  committee  will  Justify  itself 

We  will  vote  to  the  Commander  in  Chief 
every  dollar  needed  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  There  will  be  no  nig- 
gardliness atxDut  war  appropriations,  But  we 
will  be  watchful  against  waste  In  war  as  well 
as  civil  expenditures;  and  if  I  correctly  sense 
the  situation,  nondefense,  nonessential  esti- 
mates win  be  cut  as  never  before.  Blanket 
check  appropriations  are  out  of  the  window. 

At  this  important  moment  In  our  history 
the  problem  of  food  Is  an  all-absorbing  one. 
It  Is.  of  course,  tied  In  with  the  manpower 
and  the  distribution  problems.  The  farmer 
Is  confronted  with  a  situation  which  is  un- 
precedented in  our  national  history.  Nobody 
yet  has  found  a  golden  formula  to  produce 
enough  food  at  the  same  time  for  our  brave 
soldiers  abroad,  and  In  our  camps,  for  our 
allies  and  for  the  American  citizen  on  the 
home  front. 

Many  phases  of  the  situation  have  come 
before  us  In  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  problem  is  still  a  most  difficult  one. 
The  one  outstanding  fact  that  has  hit  the 
members  of  our  committee  squarely  in  the 
face  is  that  there  Is  an  acute  shortage  of 
farm  workers.  The  farmer  must  be  given 
more  help,  and  eCQcient  help  if  he  is  to  pro- 
duce the  food  we  need.  It  must  be  In  the 
form  of  workers,  of  new  machinery,  and  of 
fertilizer. 

Between  the  fall  of  1941  and  the  fall  of  1942 
a  total  of  1.600.C00  workers  is  estimated  to 
have  left  agricultural  pursuits.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  says  that  60  percent  of  the 
lat>or  that  has  left  the  farms  has  gone  into 
Industry  and  40  percent  has  entered  the 
armed  forces.  He  also  states  that  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 1  there  were  actually  200.000  less  work- 
ers on  the  farms  than  there  were  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago. 

I  had  a  letter  from  my  home  city  of  Indian- 
apolis the  other  day  stating  that  in  one  big 
defense  plant  there  were  6,000  farm  boyj  em- 
ployed.    My  correspondent  also  stated: 

"I  was  asking  seme  of  these  young  farmers 
why  they  came  to  Indianapolis  Instead  of 
staying  on  the  farm.  The  answer  from  them 
all  was  that  Dad  couldn't  pay  them  more 
than  one  or  two  dollars  a  day  and  that  they 
were  cut  after  big  money." 

If  we  undertake  to  raise  the  price  cciUng 
on  farm  products  so  that  the  farmer  cuuM 
pay  higher  wages  in  competition  with  defense 
plants  we  encounter  the  obvious  fact  that 
this  would  increase  the  cost  of  living,  fol- 
lowed by  a  demand  for  higher  industrial 
wages  and  that  would  create  a  vicious  circle. 
In  fact  nearly  every  proposal  advanced  be- 
fore our  committee  carried  more  or  less  its 


own  negation.  It  was  hoped  that  50.C00 
laborers  might  be  brought  frcm  Mexico  to 
W(irk  m  the  production  of  this  year's  cror,s 
but  that  hope  is  diminishing  due  in  part 
to  opposition  cf  tl'.e  Mexican  government 
which  holds  that  the  labor  is  needed  at  home, 

I  believe  the  Piciidcnt  hi.s  made  a  wise 
move  in  callii.g  Chester  Davis  to  take  over-all 
charge  of  the  food  prc.yram.  Mr.  Davis  is  a 
man  of  vision  and  sound  Judgment  who 
seems  to  have,  and  to  deserve,  the  confidence 
of  everybody. 

I  think  myself  it  is  too  late  to  do  very  much 
for  the  farmers  In  1943.  Tlie  time  we  should 
have  done  it  was  when  we  passed  the  draft 
bill.  Among  othiTs  1  worked  for  months  try- 
ir.g  to  get  a  m(jdification  in  the  act  but  all 
in  vain  Farmers  were  drafted  right  and 
left  and  now  farms  have  been  abandoned 
and  herds  of  a  lifetime  sold.  The  fault  lies 
with  Congress  which  did  not  have  the  vision 
to  look  ahead  and  see  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

If  there  is  to  be  farm  labor  supplied  In  any 

quantity  for  the  crop  year  of  1943  it  must 
be  done  by  local  communities  calling  upon 
businessmen,  professional  men.  children  and 
after-hour  workers  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  nec- 
essary production  of  food. 

But  while  I  may  criticize  Congress  for  fall- 
ing to  foresee  what  would  happen  with  the 
a:5ricultural  situation,  this  does  not  belle 
the  fact  that  in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
country  there  is  a  wholesome  disapproval  of 
bureaucracy's  attitude  toward  the  farmer. 

JefTerson  said:  "Were  we  directed  from 
Washington  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap, 
we  should  scon  want  bread." 

Yet  the  American  farmer  has  been  the 
world's  prize  guinea  pig.  In  an  effort  to 
make  him  feel  better,  he  has  been  salved 
and  poulticed  by  bureaucratic  panaceas  un- 
til there  Is  not  a  spot  on  his  anatomy  that 
Is  not  red  and  blistered  and  Inflamed.  His 
pigs  have  been  snatched  from  a  normal  and 
useful  course  of  life  and  converted  Into  soap 
grease,  his  cotton  has  been  plowed  under, 
and  he  has  been  told  how  many  acres  oX 
this,  that,  and  the  other  crops  he  can  raise, 
and  how  many  acres  he  cannot  raise  under 
the  dire  penalty  of  the  law.  He  has  been 
bossed  and  regimented  and  goosestepped  by 
beardless  bays  in  Washington  who  never  saw 
a  plow,  and  when  his  load  of  grief  was  heav- 
iest and  it  seemed  that  he  was  the  chosen 
goat  of  punishment,  he  has  been  miracu- 
lously rewarded  by  being  paid  for  crops  he 
did  not  ra:£?  He  has  been  caurht  in  a 
maze  of  bureaucratic  entanglements,  direc- 
tives, and  ukases  until  he  did  not  know 
whither  tu  go  or  where  to  turn.  When  I  see 
what  has  been  doen  to  him  by  the  boys  in 
Washington.  I  cannot  help  exclaiming  "God 
help  the  farmer"  and  I  wonder  whether  the 
academicians  who  spend  their  time  practic- 
ing their  remedies  on  him  will  even  come  to 
realize  that  the  very  best  way  to  help  the 
farmer  and  to  enable  him  to  perform  his 
full  part  in  the  Nation's  economy  Is  to  lift 
him  from  under  the  mass  of  governmental 
restrictions  and  orders,  cut  down  his  taxes, 
and  leave  him  alone.  All  of  this  Is  said  with- 
out any  impeachment  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wickard.  The  irrational  policies  cf 
the  Dep;irtment  of  Agriculture  were  formu- 
lated before  he  became  the  head  cf  that 
establishment 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  temporary  measures 
must  be  and  will  be  found  to  sustain  us  In 
the  present  food  crL-^is.  America  has  never 
yet  failed,  and  will  net  fail  now.  But  in  my 
cpinion.  the  things  which  are  fundamentally 
wrong  with  our  present  economic  program 
will  net  be  made  right  until  burcaucr.^cy  has 
been  trimmed  to  its  tare  and  legitimate  func- 
tions and  we  have  returned  to  the  cc.st.tu- 
ticnal  principles  upon  which  this  great  Re- 
public was  founded. 
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The  Navy  Department  Strikes  Out  Against 
Anti-Ssmitism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T/LUrsdajj.  June  24.  1943 

Mr,  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Spc?.kpr. 
under  loave  to  exlcnd  my  remarks,  I  am 
placing  into  ihe  Record  an  exchange  of 
correhpondonce  between  ofliciaLs  of  the 
Navy  Department  and  myself.  As  a  di- 
rect re.'^ult  of  this  correspondence  the 
Navy  Depariment  has  i.=;siied  an  official 
directive  to  all  ships  and  stations,  order- 
ing all  commanding  ofBcers  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  that  no  subject  matter 
i.>  u.'^ed  in  service  publications  that  will  in 
any  way  offend  the  sensibility  of  any  ra- 
cial or  religious  group.  This  directive  is 
aimed  at  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Negro 
utterances  which  have  crept  into  these 
pub!ication-=:.  The  letters  speak  for 
thcmselve.' : 

LETTER    NO      1 

M.^RCH  9.   1943. 
Ken.  Frank  Knox. 

Secretary  of  the  Naiy, 
Navy  Department. 

Washington.  D.  C 
De.^r  Secretary  Knox:  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  page  3  of  the  enclosed  copy  of  The 
Bluejacket  dated  December  31,  1942,  and 
published  by  the  United  States  Naval  Train- 
ing School  (Aviation  Maintenance)  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn  There  is  to  be  found  on  that 
page  the  following:  "The  first  American  to 
get  4  new  tires  was — Nathan  Goldstein  " 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  this  state- 
ment is  a  part  of  a  vicious  campaign  of  anti- 
Semitism  propagated  by  Nazi-influenced  or- 
ganizations In  this  country.  It  is  surprising 
to  me  that  such  pro-Nazi  propaganda  could 
find  a  place  in  a  paper  published  under  the 
sponsorship  of  officers  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

I   will   appreciate   hearing   from   you   what 
action  will  be  taken  in  this  case. 
Smcerely, 

VITO  MARCANTONIO, 

Member  of  Congre.-s. 


letter   no.   2 
Navy  Departmkxt. 
Office  of  Public  Relations, 
Wat-huigton.  D.  C  .  March  13.  1943. 

Dear  Mr.  Marc.^ntonio:  In  the  absence 
from  the  city  cf  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank 
Kncx.  your  letter  addressed  to  him  under 
date  of  March  9.  1943,  has  been  referred  to 
this  office  for  reply. 

It  was  Indeed  unfortunate  that  some  young 
bluejacket,  while  doubling  as  a  station  paper 
editor  in  between  his  chores  of  Navy  training, 
v;as  so  thout;htirss  as  to  insert  in  the  serv- 
icemen's paper  cf  the  Memphis.  Tenn.,  United 
States  Naval  Training  School  the  item  in 
question.  It  was  definitely  an  instance  of 
Individual  thoughtlessness,  in  which  connec- 
tion, a  clipping  from  page  2  of  the  publica- 
tion is  enclosed,  stating  the  policy  under 
which  all  such  papers  are  published  by  the 
men  at  the  \aricus  stations.  The  policy: 
"Statements  made  in  the  news  columns  of 
this  publication  under  no  circumstances  are 


to  be  considered  officially  as  thor-e  of  tl-.c 
United  States  Navy.  Articles  submitted  by 
officers  and  enl.sted  men  represent  persor.al 
opinion    only,    unless   otherwise   desit-nated  " 

Station  publicatlcns  are  Lssued  at  the  di.s- 
creticn  of,  and  with  the  permission  of,  tiie 
respective  commanding  officers.  There  is  no 
central  clearance  for  the  numerous  pap?rs 
printed  at  the  various  centers  of  naval  ac- 
tivity. For  this  reason  the  letter  which  ycur 
matter  broaches  is  being  referred  immediately 
to  the  commanding  offic<?r  of  the  Unitrd 
States  Naval  Training  School  at  Memphis  for 
his  investigation  and  whatever  action  is 
deemed  appropriate. 

Thank  you  very  much  fcr  calling  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Navy  Department, 
and  be  assured  that  it  will  be  called  to  the 
Secretary  s  attention  en  his  return. 
Sincerely, 

Leland  p.  Lovette, 
Caplatn,  United  States  Kaiy.  Director. 


letter  no   3 

March  27,  1943. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Marcantonio:  Reporting  fur- 
ther on  the  subject  of  your  letter  of  March 
9.  1943.  addressed  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Frank  Knox,  the  commanding  officer  at  the 
Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Center  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  has  submitted  an  explanation  of 
the  printing  of  the  particular  item  in  the  sta- 
tion paper.  The  Bluejacket. 

The  commanding  officer  explains  that  the 
article  was  printed  good  hum.orcdly  and 
with  absolutely  no  ulterior  motives.  He  ex- 
presses regret  that  it  should  have  caused 
concern  and  reports  that  the  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  work  of  publishing  The  Blue- 
jacket have  been  instructed  to  guard  against 
publication  in  the  future  of  any  "items  that 
may  be  misinterpreted  or  misunderstood. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  explanation 
will  convey  to  you  that  the  Incident  was 
entirely  without  design  on  the  part  of  the 
personnel   involved. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Leland  P.  Lovrrrz. 
Captain,  United  States  Navy,  Director. 


letteb  no.  4 

MARCH  29,   1943. 

Dear  Captain  Lovette:  I  acknowledge  your 
letter  cf  March  27  reporting  further  on  the 
subject  matter  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Knox 
under  date  of  March  9.  As  I  stated  in  this 
letter  to  Secretary  Knox,  the  material  com- 
plained of  has  its  direct  source  In  the  propa- 
ganda agency  of  the  Nazi  government,  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States.  Consequently, 
regardle.ss  of  absence  of  design  or  bad  In- 
tent on  the  part  of  naval  personnel  respon- 
sible for  its  publication,  the  fact  remalixs 
that  this  action  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  Moreover,  the  admitted  absence  of 
over-all  control  of  such  publications  makes 
me  fearful  lest  there  be  repeated  occurrences 
of  a  similar  nature  which  will  impair  the 
morale  of  the  men  of  our  armed  forces. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  most  urgently 
suggest  that  a  statement  be  issued  In  the  col- 
umns of  the  offending  journal  apologizing  for 
this  pro-Nazi  and  anti-Semitic  utterance 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  issue  an 
order  explicitly  directing  all  such  publica- 
tions to  refrain  from  publication  of  any  mat- 
ter tending  to  degrade  persons  because  cf 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin.  May 
I  suggest  that  you  bring  this  exchange  of 
correspondence  to  the  attention  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Sincerely, 

VlTO  MARCANTONIO, 

U ember  o/  Congress. 


LriTER    NO.    5 

Mat   5.   1943. 

De^r  Secrktary  Knox:  On  March  9  I  ad- 
dres-rd  a  letter  to  you  indicating  that  The 
Bluejacket,  a  pubiic.it. on  cf  the  United 
State.'  Na'.al  Training  School.  Aviation  M.un- 
leiiance.  Memphis  (Milliugtcnl .  Tenn.  had 
published  an  anti-Semitic  statement,  disrup- 
tive cf  national  unity  and  tending  to  impair 
the  morale  cf  men  in  cur  armed  forces.  I 
further  called  your  attentlcn  to  the  fact 
that  the  particular  statement  had  been 
w;dcly  circulated  thrcu^hcut  the  country  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  suspicion 
that  It  had  Nazi  origin.  You  referred  my 
letter  to  Capt  Leland  P.  Dfcvette,  who  re- 
plied on  March  13  indicating  that  there  was 
no  central  clearance  for  the  numerous  papers 
circulated  throughout  the  country  among 
naval  personnel,  and  that  matters  contained 
in  such  papers  are  under  no  circumstances 
to  be  considered  as  those  cf  the  United  States 
Navy  To  this  letter  I  replied  expressing  con- 
cirn  at  such  a  stale  of  affair.s  whereby  it 
w\:s  possible  for  anti-Semitic  utterances  to 
appear  in  papers  published  by  men  in  the 
United  States  Navy  and  to  be  broadly  cir- 
culated amcng  naval  personnel.  I  urged 
that  a  general  order  be  issued  by  you  which 
wcuid  completely  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  situation,  and  asked  further  that  a 
reprimand  be  given  to  those  responsible  for 
the  statement  published  in  the  Bluejacket. 
To  this  letter  I  received  a  telephoned  reply 
from  Captain  Lovette  suggesting  that  the 
objectives  sought  in  my  letter  cculd  be 
achieved  by  instructions  to  Na.vy  public  rela- 
tions officers  at  a  meeting  he  was  holding 
on  April  26.  I  requested,  and  he  agreed  to 
send  me.  a  copy  of  such  instructions.  Since 
then.  Commander  Berry  has  informed  this 
office  that  no  such  transcript  as  promised  me 
by  Captain  Lovette  is  available. 

I  cannot  take,  as  lightly  as  Captain  Lovetta 
appears  to  have  taken,  this  serious  matter. 
I  must,  in  consequence,  renew  my  6[>eciflc 
requests  to  you  to  issue  a  public  order  to 
all  naval  personnel  directing  them  to  re- 
frain henceforth  from  publication  of  any 
derogatory  comment  against  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, or  any  other  religious  or  racial  group, 
in  this  country,  who.  with  all  other  Amer- 
icans, are  giving  such  a  clear  indication  of 
their  patriotism;  and  that  a  reprimand  be 
issued  to  those  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tion in  The  Bluejacket.  May  I  have  your 
reply  as  scon  as  possible? 
Sincerely, 

Vrro  Mascantonio,  M.  C. 


letter  no.  6 

June  16.  1943, 
My  Dear  Mr  Marcantonio:  The  Secretary 
cf  the  Navy  has  directed  that  I  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  1,  in  regard  to  matter  that 
was  published  in  The  Bluejacket  Issued  by 
the  United  Slates  Naval  Training  School, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

You  are  informed  that  in  a  forthcoming 
issue  cf  the  Navy  Department  Bulletin  an 
oiBcial  directive  will  go  to  all  sh :ps  and  -*a- 
tions,  ordering  all  commanding  officers  to 
pay  particular  attention  that  no  subject  mat- 
ter is  used  in  service  publications  that  will  In 
any  v,ay  offend  the  sensibility  cf  any  racial 
or  religious  group.  I  believe  that  this  direc- 
tive will  achieve  just  what  you  have  in  mind. 
It  is  regretted  that  the  semimonthly  pub- 
lication had  already  been  printed,  or  it  wculd 
have  gone  in  the  current  issue.  We  will  send 
vou  a  copy  of  this  restricted  bulletin  for  your 
files. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Leland  P  Lovette. 
Captain.  United  States  Nay. 
Director,  Public  Relatiohs. 
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IxtportuKe  of  Sporti  n  tke  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 


IM  THS  SKKATX  OP  THZ  UNTIXD  STATES 

Thursday,  Jnne  24  (leffislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  In  yester- 
day's Washtrifton  Evwilng  Star  there 
appeared  an  excellent  article  by  Grant- 
land  Rice.  In  the  article  Mr.  Rice  quoted 
a  British  naval  oiBcer  to  the  effect  that 
•pectator  sports  in  Great  Britain  are 
Vital  both  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  war 
workers,  and  that  experience  has  shown 
the  value  of  sports  In  Great  Britain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

RSCOKB. 

There  being  no  obJectk>n.  the  article 
vaa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows  : 

BsTTAjif  Ratis  Srons  Bzs  Pactob  in  Ttnwma 

TlOK    IM    WaB RXCAJUIBD   VlTAL   TO    SOLOIKia. 

Was  WowLxaa  Auks— V&lus  or  ATHumcs, 

Oncx  SrrsMitk.  Cmo  rr  Naval  OmcsB 
(Bj  OraaUand  Bice) 

Nsw  YotoL.  July  23.-1x1  order  to  get  a  better 
Uoe  on  bow  Qr«tt  Britain  baadlw  her  sport- 
tog  arraagenMnt.  wa  looked  up  our  young 
friend  Lt.  Jock  Bucbanan.  of  Olaagow  and 
Um  BrtUah  Navy. 

Lieutenant  Jock,  now  over  here  on  oOlclal 
work,  u  a  cbunky  Soot  who  knows  and  loves 
bla  sport,  no  matter  what  tbe  game  Is.  He  la 
jxist  In  from  north  Africa,  tbe  Uedlterranean. 
and  a  few  other  sections  of  the  Seven  Seas. 

-ru  tell  you  bow  it  Is."  Jock  said.  "When 
tbe  first  bllta  blltaed  ua  we  thought  we  had  to 
give  up  sport  We  tried  It.  It  dldnt  work. 
8o  we  picked  up  about  where  we'd  left  off. 
Not  quite.  But  not  so  bad.  either.  And  what 
a  difference  It  has  made  to  us  on  the  vrar- 
wlnnlng  side. 

"In  the  old  days  in  footh4ll  we  had  na- 
tional lemgvas  with  divisions  consisting  of  the 
best  22  teams  In  division  I.  the  22  next  best 
In  dlvlsicn  2.  and  so  forth.  No  llmiu  to  trav- 
eling.    Of  course.  tha.t  has  been  all  changed  " 

PLATXaS   AKZ  SHliTEU   ABOUT 

•The  wartime  organlartlon  is  different,  al- 
though we  have  crowds  up  to  150  000.  Now. 
our  regional  leagues  consist  of  some  20  teams 
from  each  district.  All  players  either  are  in 
the  armed  forces  or  defense  work.  We  hsve 
an  arrangement  where  any  player  under  con- 
tract to  a  team  can  play  for  another  team  In 
the  new  district  where  he  now  lives. 

•Training  Is  arranged  so  that  the  player 
trains  at  the  football  park  nearest  his  home 
or  station  with  traveling  cut  to  the  minimum. 
This  keeps  them  In  gcod  football  shape. 
Interforce  games  and  international  games 
for  the  Bed  Cross  and  other  war  funds  are 
extremely  popular. 

"The  heads  of  the  services  realize  the  great 
Talue  of  football  as  a  morale  builder  to  the 
defense  workers,  who  nearly  ail  average  a 
72-hour  week.  I  dent  mean  a  40-  or  a  48- 
hour  week  I  mean  72  hours.  These  welcome 
the  relaxation  that  football  and  racing  bring. 
"Our  games  are  broadcast  and  recordings 
made  of  the  broadcast  and  played  to  cur 
forces  owrscas.  It  is  what  cur  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  fiycrs  want.  Poctball  games  between 
the  Air  Pnrces  and  the  Army  teams  are  es- 
pecially popular. 

CHIAT  UO<ULE  BtTTUJEa 

••T'^e  cont;nuance  cf  fcctball  and  sport  In 
irtn  r  .1  has  l)ee:i  a  croat  contributing  factor 
to  ihtf  high  morale  cf  the  British  people. 


"I  only  wish  America  could  realize  how 
much  It  baa  meant.  Four  years  of  wartime 
football  have  not  reduced  the  public's  love 
of  tbe  game,  despite  the  fact  that  their  Uams 
change  constantly  and  often  consist  of  75 
percent  of  players  from  other  teams,  even 
bitter  rivals. 

"By  rearranging  the  competitions  as  above 
with  mutual  and  free  interchange  of  players. 
tbe  standards  of  play  have  been  lowered  very 
UtUe.  Much  Dew  talent  has  also  been  dis- 
covered. 

"I  have  hecLTd  rumofs  here  In  America  that 
football  will  be  diacontlnued  at  many  places. 
I  hope  this  isn't  so.  I  know  how  much  foot- 
ball and  other  games  have  helped  the  war 
effort  in  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  a  great 
pity  over  here  if  the  authorities  should  make 
such  an  ill-timed  decision  against  football, 
in  particular.  Body-to-body  contact  l.s  a 
leading  essential  of  modern  warfare,  as  ycu 
can  learn  from  the  veterans  who  reach  from 
Guadalcanal  to  north  Africa." 


Rcrersc  Lend-Leate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHTTSXrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  June  22,  1943: 

KKVnSZ  LXXD-LKASK 

When,  several  years  ago.  President  Roose- 
velt declared  that  America  would  serve  as  the 
arsenal  for  the  democracies,  and  later  when 
lend-lease  was  established,  it  was  probably 
generally  believed  that  lend-lease  would  be 
a  sort  of  one-way  street,  through  which  all 
the  goods  would  flow  from  America  to  the 
Allies,  and  that  little  or  none  would  be  re- 
ceived by  us  until  a  settlement  was  made 
after  the  war. 

Even  on  that  basis  probably  most  cf  cur 
people  were  satisfied  so  long  as  we  cculd 
thus  help  destroy  the  Axis  war  power.  But 
it  has  not  worked  out  that  way.  On  the 
contrary,  what  is  described  as  reverse  lend- 
lease,  that  la.  reciprocal  and  we  have  received 
from  our  alUes,  has  already  run  Into  very 
l£u-ge  amounts  and  will  tend  to  increase  from 
now  on. 

In  the  First  World  War  the  United  States 
War  Department  spent  more  than  ft2.0O0.0O0.- 
000  in  Britain  and  France  for  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  services  for  our  troops.  Now.  m 
the  present  war.  similar  supplies  and  services 
are  t>elng  furnished  our  troops,  not  for  cash 
but  as  reciprocal  payment  for  lend-lease  aid 
furnished  to  our  allies.  As  the  number  of 
our  tro(>p8  sent  abroad  increases  the  amount 
of  these  reciprocal  payments  m  goods  and 
services  to  our  men  will  Increase. 

As  an  example,  in  the  last  6  months  of 
1942.  New  Zealand  and  Australia  furnished 
our  troops  with  235.000.000  pounds  of  food. 
Last  year  these  two  countries  actually  fur- 
nished us  with  more  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
than  we  exported  to  all  lend-lease  countries. 
In  the  last  6  months  of  1942.  Britain  saved 
us  an  enormous  amount  of  shipping  throiirh 
the  dangerotis  submarine  zones  by  furnishing 
directly  to  our  forces  in  Britain  a  grca-er 
volume  of  supplies  than  we  sent  our  troops 
irom  here.  In  addition,  Britain  supplied  oiir 
men  with  new  facilities  costing  over  $500  - 
000,000  In  the  form  of  airfields,  barracks  and 
hospitals,  and,  besides,  most  of  our  troops 
were  transported  across  In  British  ships. 


This  year.  1943.  Mr.  Stettinius.  lend-lease 
administrator,  estimates  Britain  will  furnish 
our  men  44,000  tons  ot  potatoes.  45,000  tons 
of  fresh  vegetables,  74,000  tons  of  flour,  27,000 
tons  of  sugar,  and  so  on  through  a  large 
list  of  other  Items. 

It  is  not  implied  tuat  oiu'  Allies  are  by 
any  means  matching  dollar  for  dollar  the 
supplies  we  send  them.  This  would  be  Im- 
possible under  the  war  conditions  and,  of 
course,  was  not  expected.  We  set  out  to  aid 
them  with  materials  In  every  way  poeslble 
pending  the  building  up  of  our  own  armed 
forces. 

We  sent  30  out  of  every  100  bombers  we 
produced.  38  out  of  every  100  fighter  planes. 
28  out  of  every  100  light  tanks,  33  out  of 
every  100  medium  tanks,  and  enormous 
amounts    of    other    motor    vehicles. 

That  these  munitions,  in  addition  to  huge 
quantities  of  food,  aided  greatly  in  defeating 
Hitler  at  Btalingrad  last  fall  and  Rommel 
In  north  Africa  this  spring,  there  is,  of  course, 
no  doubt.  To  that  extent  we  have  cut  down 
the  Job  our  own  boj-s  would  have  to  do  at 
a  cost  in  casualties  we  should  hardly  dare 
to  estimate. 


Telephones  and  Radioi  Are  a  Necessity 
b  Rural  Comaaanities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24,  1943 

Mr.  HEIDINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Illinois  General  As- 
Eembly  on  March  13  and  concurred  in  by 
the  senate  of  said  assembly  on  April  14, 
1943: 

House  Joint  Resolution  24 

Whereas  telephones  and  radios  In  rural  and 
farm  commvinities  are  not  only  a  great  con- 
venience and  time  saver  but  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  securing  information  relating  to 
farm  work,  market.*,  and  community  aHairs 
1  elated  to  the  war  effort;   and 

Whereas  the  restrictions  and  priorities 
placed  on  the  vanctis  materials  necessary  to 
keep  these  utilities  in  repair  by  the  Federal 
Government  have  resulted  not  only  in  n  great 
inconvenience  but  an  actual  loss  in  valuable 
time,  thereby  ret.nrding  the  war  effort  and 
food  production-   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  R'~presentatties 
of  the  Suty-third  Grneral  Assernbly  of  the 
State  of  iHinois  (the  Senate  concurring 
herein).  Tl^at  we  respectfully  urge  and  me- 
morialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  foster  the  chansre  of  such  priorities  and 
restrictions  inso:ar  as  they  relate  to  batteries 
and  other  necessary  material  in  order  to  keep 
s\ich  rural  radios  and  telephones  in  an  opera- 
tive condition:  and  be  it  further 

Re<!Oiifd,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
Bent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  each  United 
States  Senat<ir  and  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  War  Prioritiea 
Btard  at  W<ith:n«^ton.  D   C. 

Adopted  by  the  hou.=e  March  31.  1943. 

El.MEB  J    SCHN.\CKrNCEHG. 

Sp-cker.  House  cf  Rrpresentatives. 
R.  R    RANiioLrH, 

Ch-rk.  H'  we  of  neprcsentatires. 
Cci.rurred  in  bv  the  senate  Anril  14.  1943. 
Hicn  \V   Cncss, 

Pn-'idrit  cf  the  Senate. 
flDw.^rD  W.  Alexander. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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After  TUs  War  Is  Won,  Which  Way  Lies 
"Our  Way  of  Life"? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  uissotm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
vertisement, published  by  the  Gard- 
ner Advertising  Co.,  915  Olive  Street, 
St.  Louis  Mo.,  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  on  Tuesday,  June  15,  1943: 

Atteb  This  War  Is  Won  Which   Wat  Lies 
"Otni  Wat  or  Life"? 

Out  of  this  wartime  crucible  our  way  of 
life  will  emerge  uplifted,  united,  and  in- 
spired— or  be  transformed  In  an  aftermath 
of  post-war  confusion. 

What  can  you  do — now — to  protect  your 
stake  in  post-war  freedom? 

Let's  look  at  the  thing — Instead  of  the 
name.  What  are  the  materials  of  this  edi- 
fice we  call  our  way  of  life?  Who  were  the 
architects  and  builders?  Who  did  the  job? 
Who  paid  the  bills?  Who  holds  the  mort- 
gage now? 

rr  nATXs  back  to  auerica's  beginnings 
This  title  search  takes  you  back  centuries. 
Eager  Europeans  brought  their  families  to 
this  land  of  Indians  and  incredible  hard- 
ships. Avidly,  they  sought  freedom,  oppor- 
tunity, a  tjetter  way  of  life.  They  were  the 
-  first  to  sanctify  this  land  of  ours  with  their 
"blood  and  sweat  and  tears."  America  was 
founded  by  builders. 

Oiu-  forefathers  brought  the  wheel  to  this 
soil — though  It  was  a  bronze  age  Invention 
and  a  vital  Industrial  tool  4,000  years  ago. 
In  the  wheel  you  see  the  embryo  of  our  way 
of  life. 

capitalism   rOtTNDED  ON   HARD  WORK 

This  Nation  was  cut,  turned,  and  ham- 
mered out  of  a  wilderness.  The  frail  per- 
ished. The  strong  survived.  They  knew 
only  necessitous  invention,  daring  Initiative, 
fanatical  faith — and,  by  all  current  stand- 
ards, insufferable  work 

A  few  worked  harder,  thought  longer, 
scrimped  and  saved  with  greater  zeal.  In 
time,  they  built  bigger  lop  cabins,  ate  bet- 
ter food  enjoyed  leisure.  They  reaped  the 
ripened  fruits  of  toll,  the  profits  of  a  free, 
competitive  community — the  essence  of  so- 
called  capitalistic  economy. 

Thanlts  to  their  efforts — and  their  oppor- 
tunities to  enlarge  those  hard- won  profits — 
expansion  came  fast  In  America. 

They  annihilated  distance — and  gave  their 
methods  to  the  world.  They  took  the  pain 
out  of  work — and  paid  higher  wages. 

They  outstrippied  the  work  In  developn^t 
c:  creature  comforts — and  made  available  a 
standard  of  living  no  other  nation  can  match. 

For  all  who  would  heed  them— they  lit  the 
twin  lamps  of  human  liberty  and  human  dig- 
nity.   They  gave  the  world  progress. 

national  wealth  is  the  product  of  mant 

FORCES 

The  builders  of  this  Nation  knew  no  labor 
czars,  no  pressure  groups,  no  paternal  Gov- 
ernment— as  we  know  them.  Their  tools  were 
few— but  true.  They  built  history's  most 
imposing  structure  with  burning  desire,  flam- 
ing courage — and  productive  money.  Yes, 
our  Nation  is  wealthy  today — but  not  because 
It  started  that, way. 
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America  owes  its  Industrial  and  financial 
prowess  to  the  genius  of  ordinary  men. 

Men  of  vision. 

Men  who  hammered  ideas  into  useful 
goods. 

Men  who  risked  life  savings  on  materials 
and  machines — to  put  their  goods  in  the 
market  places. 

Men  who  faced  competition — and  thrived 
on  it. 

Men  who  knew  the  evils  of  scarcity— and 
the  blessings  of  abundance'. 

Men  who  reinvested  profit  to  build  better 
products — sold  them  at  lower  prices — and 
made  the  cornucopia  a  symbol  of  American 
life 

FROM  ALL  THIS   HAS  COKE  OUR  WAT  OF  LDT 

Those  are  the  materials,  the  bricks,  and 
mortar  of  our  way  of  life.  Today  as  always, 
producers,  men  who  get  things  done,  are  the 
men  who  give  us  our  tempo,  our  direction, 
our  destiny.  Theirs  Is  the  responsibility— in 
common  with  millions  of  loyal  workers — to 
create  profits  from  production  and  keep  this 
Nation  In  vigorous  financial  health. 

Theirs  is  the  shadow  which  stalks  Hitler 
In  his  hideout.  Conversely,  theirs  is  the 
inspiration,  the  hope,  the  salvation  of  this 
embattled  world.  And  come  peace,  theirs  is 
the  economic  doctrine  which  must  prevail — 
if  we  are  to  be  strong,  if  we  are  to  be  free. 

FREEDOM  NOT  THE  PEOPEBTT  OF  ANT  SINGLE 
CROtTP 

Fredom  knows  no  distinctions  of  group  or 
class.  If  America  Is  to  recapture  her  tradi- 
tional freedom,  then  she  must  do  so  across 
the  board  I 

Partial  freedom  for  one  group  and  ftill  free- 
dom for  another  won't  work — socially,  eco- 
nomically. CM-  geographically.  Every  Amer- 
ican must  t>e  free  to  earn,  free  to  expand, 
free  to  match  his  talents  against  all  men. 
That  is  the  spirit  of  America. 

HERE,  THEN,  IS  AN  ANSWER  FOR  KVERT  AMERICAN 

This  Is  the  gist  of  "capitalism"— the  time- 
tested  foundation  of  "our  way  of  life."  It's 
the  story  to  tell  everyone  we  know.  It's  the 
true  story,  the  thrilling  story,  the  crucial 
story  which  must  be  told — if  we  are  to  pro- 
tect otir  stake  In  post-war  freedom. 

Tell  It  In  these  words  or  your  own  words. 
But  tell  It.  That's  one  way  to  do  your  share 
in  winning  the  peace. 

Gardner  Advertising  Co., 
St.  Louis,  New  York,  Kansas  City. 


California  Zoot-Soit  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  WILL  ROGERS,  JR. 

OF  CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1943 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  June  21,  1943, 
issue  of  Time  magazine: 

CALIFORNIA   ZOOT-SUIT   WAX 

For  2  nights  the  mobs  of  soldiers  and 
saUors  had  fotind  poor  hunting.  In  long 
caravans  of  cabs  (md  private  cars  they  had 
toured  the  Mexican  sections,  armed  with 
sticks  and  weighted  ropes,  crashing  into 
movie  houses,  looking  for  aoot-suited 
pachucoe.  the  little  Mexican-American 
youths.  But  they  had  found  only  a  few  docen. 
and  not  all  of  them  •ven  wore  ooot  culta. 


They  had  broken  the  Jaw  of  a  12-year-old 
boy.    Said  the  boy.  In  the  hospital: 

"So  our  guys  wear  tight  bottoms  on  their 
pants  and  those  bums  wear  wide  Ixittoms. 
Who  the  hell  they  fighting,  Japs  or  us?" 

One  panzer  division  oi  the  cab-and-car 
atuck  had  rolled  down  a  Mexican  district  side 
street,  past  the  rows  of  mean,  ramshackle 
frame  houses.  But  they  had  only  found  a  few 
victims  to  beat.  One  of  them  was  a  17-year- 
old  r.Ufslan  boy.  Pete  Nogikoas.  talking  on  a 
street  corner  to  two  Mexicans.  The  Mexicans 
fled.  Pete  stood  still.  The  sailors  beat  him 
to  the  ground. 

Scores  cf  Mexican  youths  had  been  stripped 
of  their  pants  (some  of  them  on  the  stage* 
of  movie  houses),  beaten  and  then  arrested 
by  the  Los  Angeles  police  for  "vagrancy"  and 
•rioting."  (The  police  practice  was  to  ac- 
company the  caravans  in  police  cars,  watch 
the  beatings  and  then  jail  the  victims.  Their 
orders  apparently  were  to  let  the  shore  patrol 
and  the  military  police  handle  the  rioting 
sailuis.     The  service  police  were  futile.) 

But  now  the  rioting  seemed  to  be  diminish- 
ing. The  zoot-sulters  lay  low.  the  saUors  and 
soldiers  had  seemingly  wreaked  sufficient  re- 
venge for  the  several  occasions  when  zoot- 
hoodlums  had  attacked  and  robbed  them. 

HEARST    MOVES    IN 

But  then  the  press  took  up  the  story.  The 
Hearst  newspapers,  the  Loe  Angeles  Exam- 
iner and  the  Herald  &  Express,  and  Harry 
Chandler's  Los  Angeles  limes  began  to  blaae. 
Late-afternoon  editions  printed  black-faced 
leads  about  a  purported  anonymous  call  to 
headquarters:  "We're  meeting  600  strong  to- 
night and  we're  goin;  to  kiU  every  cop  w 
see  "  The  Hearst  Herald  &  Express  bsa- 
nered :  Zooters  threaten  L.  A.  poUoe. 

THE  MOB  MOVES  Ilf 

That  night  all  Los  Angeles  stayed  down- 
town to  see  the  fun.  When  darkness  came 
to  the  fog-chilled  streets,  tbe  sidewalks  and 
streets  were  Jammed  with  expectant  serv- 
icemen and  civilians.  Shore  patrol  cars,  mil- 
itary police  and  police  and  BherifTs'  cars  pa- 
trolled in  force. 

Scores  of  cars  loaded  with  soldieis  and 
sailors  poured  into  the  area.  Soon  after 
dark  a  mob  formed,  surged  down  Broadway, 
crashed  into  the  Orpheum  theater,  went  down 
the  aisles  shouting  for  "pachucos"  to  stand 
up.  In  the  balcony  the  mob  foimd  17-year- 
old  Enrico  Herrera,  sitting  with  his  girl.  He 
and  others  were  dragged  downstairs  to  the 
street;  the  citizenry  pushed  back  to  give 
them  room  while  he  was  Ijeaten  and  stripped 
naked.  The  crowd  howled.  When  the  saU- 
ors had  finished,  the  police  dutifully  edged 
up.  took  Herrera  to  the  hospital. 

The  mob  went  happily  down  Broadway. 
repeating  In  every  theater,  the  Rtalto,  the 
Tower,  Loew's.  Others  stopped  streetcars, 
pulled  off  zooters,  Mexicans,  or  Just  dark- 
complexioned  males.  On  went  the  mob,  rip- 
ping pants,  beating  the  young  civilians,  into 
the  Arcade,  the  Roxy,  t^e  Cameo,  the  Bioad- 
way.  the  Central,  and  the  New  Million  Dol- 
lars theaters.  The  mood  oi  officialdom  (the 
shore  patrol,  the  military  police,  the  city  ' 
police,  the  sheriff's  office)  seemed  com- 
plaisant. 

HOODL0MISM 

The  mob  split  all  over  Los  Angeles,  to 
Watts.  Belvedere.  Boyle  Heights,  El  Monte. 
Baldwin  Park,  Montebeilo,  San  Gabriel — 
anywhere  that  Mexicans  lived. 

Hearst's  Examiner  kept  pounding-  "Police 
must  clean  up  Los  Angeles  hoodlumism." 
The  first  paragraph  of  an  editorial  said: 
"Riotous  disturbances  of  the  pa^  week  In 
Los  Angeles  by  zoot-sult  hoodlunis'  have  in- 
flicted a  deep  and  humiliating  woiud  on  the 
reputation  of  this  city." 

California's  zoot-svit  war  was  a  shameful 
example  of  what  happens  to  wartime  emo- 
tions without  wartime  discipline. 
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Some  ol  Los  Angeles'  ycung  Mexicans  or- 
ganized Into  zoot-8Ult  gangs  that  were  the 
equivalent  of  boys'  gangs  almost  anywhere 
that  had  got  cut  of  hand.  They  had  robbed 
and  used  their  knives  on  some  lone  sailors 
on  dark  side  streets.  But  probably  the 
trouble  could  have  been  ended  right  there. 
One  who  thousht  so  was  Eduardo  Quevedo, 
a  plump.  ci!?ar-chewing,  shock-headed 
amateur  socl;Mcgl«t.  president  of  the  Coordl- 
natinf?  Council  lor  Latin  Americans,  member 
of  the  Cltlzcna'  Committee  on  Latin-Amer- 
ican Youth. 

Eight  months  ago.  Goodman  Quevedo  went 
to  work  to  step  youthful  hoodlumism  started 
a  kind  of  prown-up  boys  club  for  the  zooters. 
He  knew  that  they  represented  a  ba5ic  Amer- 
ican problem— the  second  generation.  Their 
fathers  and  mothers  were  still  Mexicans  at 
heart.  They  themselves  were  Americans — 
rerented  and  locked  down  on  by  other  Amer- 
icans. Jobless,  misunderstood  In  their  own 
homes  and  unwelcome  outside  them,  they 
had  fallen  into  the  companionship  of  misery. 
They  oressed  alike.  In  the  most  exaggerated 
and  outlandish  costume  they  could  afford: 
Knee-length  coats,  peg-top  trousers,  yard- 
long  watch  chains,  "ducktall"  haircuts. 

If  the  pachucos  had  asked  for  trouble,  they 
got  mere  than  was  coming  to  them  last  week. 
The  military  authorities  were  notably  lax 
(all  ahore  and  camp  leave  could  easily  have 
been  canceled ) ,  the  Los  Angeles  police  ap- 
parently looked  the  other  way.  The  press, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Daily  News  and 
Hollywood  Citizen-News,  helped  whip  up  the 
mob  spirit.  And  Los  Angeles,  apparently  un- 
aware that  it  was  spawning  the  ugliest  brand 
of  mob  action  since  the  coolie  race  riots  of 
the  1870's.  gave  Its  tacit  approval. 


Market  Basket  Too  Vital  for  a  Political 
Football 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PEHR  a  HOLMES 

or  iiAsaACHTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  June  24.  1943 

.  Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Telegram  of  June  20, 
1943: 

MAUCrr  BASKET  TOO   VTTAr,  FOR   A   POLTriCAl, 
FOOTBALL 

Polks  standing  in  a  potato  line  Jostling  its 
way  In  a  grocery  store  where  empty  shelves 
mutely  tell  their  own  story  of  a  national  food 
shortage  must  be  wondering  these  days  Just 
what  Is  the  trouble.  Their  minds  are  con- 
fused by  a  veritable  tangle  of  reports,  counter- 
reports  and  lofty  thought  of  patriotism  care- 
fully nurtured  by  Ocvemment  press  agents 
to  mike  them  think  they're  really  doing 
•cme thing  for  the  boys  by  going  without  food. 
This  they'll  gladly  do,  but  it's  only  a  psycho- 
logical step  from  a  good-natured  bantering 
potato  line  to  a  food  riot  If  they  begin  to 
think  they  and  the  boys  could  both  eat  If 
the  Washington  politicians  hadn't  used  the 
market  basket  as  Just  another  political  foot- 
ball. 

The  pastoral  vision  of  the  United  States 
as  a  giant  cornucopia  pouring  out  food.  In  an 
endless  flow  is  being  dissipated  in  a  fog  of 
political  Incompetence,  a  "planned  economy" 
which  didn't  work  and  a  strange  division  of 
bureaucratic  authority.  Pood  will  win  the 
wsr.  Pocd  will  follow  the  flag.  Peed  the 
wcild.     Come  and  get  it. 


Feed  the  world  indeed.  Folks  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  we  can  feed  ourselves. 

Look  at  the  headlines  last  week.  Huge 
quantities  cf  potatoes  rotted  en  route  from 
the  South  because  of  lack  of  refrigeration 
ordered  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion. A  Rhode  Island  farmer  plowed  under 
800  bushels  of  spinach  because  of  lack  of 
help  to  harvest  It.  A  dozen  corn-processing 
plants  may  close  because  of  the  stoppig?  of 
corn  shipments  caused,  a  sp>.kesman  said, 
"by  corn-hog  policies  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture."  Canning  crc  ps  off  10  to  76 
percent  as  a  result  of  "unworkable  ceilints 
and  differentials,  c'ou'ots  as  to  Government 
policies  and  inability  to  decipher  various  reg- 
ulations." The  Department  cf  "erlculture 
reports  crops  to  be  even  further  behir.d  Irst 
year's  total  than  e.stima'ed.  Bud  weather 
blamed.  Eastern  milk  and  poultry  prcducers 
faced  with  labor  shortage,  inability  to  get 
farm  machinery  and  high  grain  costs  closing 
down  farms. 

These  stories  of  shortages  and  threats  cf 
shortages  and  Ineptitude  on  the  part  cf  cfS- 
cials  cannot  be  liphtly  dismissed.  Govern- 
ment propagandists  may  work  overtime  try- 
ing to  convince  people  the  food  1?  sninq  to 
the  Army;  it  is  going  to  our  allies;  it  is  ecing 
to  highly-paid  war  workers  at  home  and  it's 
going  to  newly-seized  territories,  but  these 
stories  do  not  shut  out  the  erim  fact  of  home- 
front  bungling  which  would  have  done  much 
to  alleviate  the  food  shortages  now  faced. 
After  all,  the  10,000.000  men  or  more  in  the 
armed  forces  did  not  suddenly  rise  from 
nowhere  to  be  fed  from  our  larder.  They  all 
existed  2  years  ago  with  hungry  mouths,  and 
had  to  be  fed  then  as  civilians.  Perhaps  the 
reports  that  20  percent  of  the  food  sent  to  the 
Army  is  wasted  might  account.  In  part  at 
least,  for  our  difficulties. 

When  the  public  first  showed  signs  of  Im- 
patience at  food  rationing,  Edward  R.  Siet- 
tlnius.  Jr.,  Lend-Lease  Administrator,  said  a 
loud  "Not  me"  when  it  was  sucgested  our 
food  was  going  abroad  to  "Feed  the  Engh.  h, 
to  feed  the  Russians."  Writing  In  a  maga- 
zine— the  usual  formula  by  which  many  ot!l- 
cials  have  released  important  news  In  this 
war — Mr.  Stettinlus  said  only  six  percnt  of 
our  food  supplies  went  to  allies  Of  9  000- 
000  000  pounds  cf  beef  produced  in  1942,  he 
said,  only  18.000  000  pounds  went  abroad 

What  then  Is  the  trouble?  The  plain  iruMi 
Is  that  our  agricultur.il  economy,  wh  rh 
should  be  the  basis  of  our  fighting  Ktrcr.f^'.h. 
has  broken  down.  The  country  is  s^tlU  suttcr- 
ing  from  the  early  Tugwellian  theories  of  a 
planned  economy.  Nurtured  In  the  idca.<;  cf 
an  economy  of  controlled  scarcity,  the  New 
Dealers  In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration have  scarcely  yet  discovered  how 
to  transform  their  thinking  into  a  planning  cf 
abundance.  Mark  Sullivan,  the  writer,  dis- 
covered that  Texas  farmers  were  still  plowing 
under  crops  to  collect  Agricultural  Adju.'t- 
ment  Administration  checks  after  the  war 
started. 

The  food  crisis  offers  a  case  history,  well- 
documented,  of  the  New  Deal  ability  to  plan 
the  domesiic  economy.  Joseph  L.  Weiner, 
former  director  of  War  Production  Board's 
Civilian  Supply  Division,  ordered  the  80  per- 
cent slash  in  farm  machinery.  He  sponsored 
also  the  concentration  order  dividing  farm 
equipment  makers  into  three  sizes.  The  larg- 
est were  stopped  from  making  equipment  ex- 
cept for  tractors,  combines,  hand  tools,  and  a 
few  others.  The  smaller  producers  were  tlun 
forced  to  convert  their  facilities  to  machines 
they  had  not  previously  made.  The  result 
was  delay  and  general  chaos.  Tliis  month, 
alarmed  by  the  wearing-out  of  farm  machin- 
ery and  the  inability  of  farmers  to  get  new 
machines,  the  War  Production  Board  sud- 
denly doubled  the  machinery  quota.  An  Illi- 
nois farmer  said:  "It  is  too  late." 

It  may  be  too  late  for  1943,  but  even  Mr 
Roosevelt  must  admit  that  a  better  ole  for 
1944  may  be  found  in  consldermg  the  food 


problem  on  a  ncnpollttcal  basis.  Democrats 
as  well  as  Republicans  must  eat.  If  there 
Is  Republican  Congressman  Landis  declaring 
there  may  "be  no  canned  goods  at  all  for  ci- 
vilians next  year  unless  administration  meth- 
ods are  changed,"  there  Is  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman FuLMER.  chairman  of  the  House  Ag- 
ricultural Committee,  who,  urging  a  real  food 
czar,  says:  "Every  administrator  is  still  going 
his  rv.n  way,  purF:u;ni:;  his  own  racket,  and 
agriculture  is  bclni^  treated  lH:e  a  stepchild," 

There  wa.«  general  reioicing  In  the  land 
v.hcn  Chester  D:ivis  was  named  Food  Admin- 
istrator by  the  President  last  March  25,  Mr. 
Davis  soon  found  he  might  be  a  czar  in  the 
headlines,  but  he  was  just  another  of  the  long 
list  cf  administrators  without  power  or  well- 
defined  authority  in  Washington.  Herbert 
Hoover  was  certainly  well-intentioned  when 
he  suggested  Mr.  Roosevelt  make  Mr.  Davis  a 
genuine  agnculttiral  czar  to  coordinate  the 
loose  ends  of  administrati%-e  inefi:ciency,  but 
it  is  likciy  that  any  endorsement  by  Mr, 
Hoover  may  well  mean  a  kiss  of  death  for  Mr. 
Davis  PS  far  as  the  White  House  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Davis  even  has  accused  the  administra- 
tion of  biuvlinsT  food. 

Mr.  Roo.'^evelt's  curlotis  allergy  to  any  out- 
side interference  should  not  for  a  minute 
blind  h:m  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  on 
sound  ground  when  he  discusses  our  food 
situation.  Even  Mr.  Hoover's  bitterest  op- 
ponents concede  his  experience  in  food  ad- 
ministration. Mr,  Hoover's  idea  that  food 
control  — production  and  distribution — now 
scattered  among  nine  departments,  all  work- 
int^  at  sixes  and  sevens,  should  be  concen- 
trated In  one  is.  of  course,  sound  common 
sense.  Yet  Mr  Roosevelt  Is  adamant  in  op- 
posing a  food  administrator  with  power,  is 
iPSisMntr  on  subsidies  in  the  face  of  con- 
gressional opposition,  and  is  inclined  to  let 
things  drift  along  generally  as  they  have 
been.  This  attitude  is  encouraged  by  the  di- 
verse pre.-isurp  groups  representing  cattlemen, 
whfat  growers,  and  what-all  who  have  pollt- 
Iral  power  in  their  respective  sections. 

As;riculture  last  Fall  estimated  at  least 
30.000.000  more  acres  would  be  needed  to 
provide  the  foreseeable  food  requirements. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  through  a  czar,  or  through 
sub.-idics.  or  what.  It  Is  high  time  that  ade- 
quate attention  was  paid  to  the  Job  of  pro- 
ducing more  food  It  would  seem  that  con- 
centrated power  In  one  man.  even  at  the  rlslc 
of  ofTendiii'.^  imiwrtant  groups  and  other  ad- 
minist:a'or.s.  might  be  able  to  commandeer 
enough  farm  machinery,  allocate  crops  and 
labor,  and  prcciuce  some  food.  The  1913  food 
production  battle  has  been  lost.  It  Is  time 
to  get  eoing  If  1944  isn't  to  be  another  year 
of    defeat. 


Pork  ProductioD 


ErrrENsiGN  of  remarks 

OF 

^    HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

CF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Thursday,  June  24,  1943 

Mr.  ELLIOTT,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Irave  to  eMtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  inciude  the  following  letter; 

Cm-ifornia  Legislature, 
Locki'fcrd,  Call/.,  June  13,  1934. 
Hon    A    J    Elliott. 

IV  'l^/;  ingujTi.  D.  C. 
Dear  Al:  I  am  writing  you  Just  to  give  you 
Just  one   point,  a  fact   that  some  of  us  are 
not  going  to  continue  in  the  production  of 
pork 

Sometime  back  Secretary  Wickard  pave  us 
to  uiicicritiind  il-at  the  Federal  Government 
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wanted  a  12  percent  increase  in  pork  over 
the  15  percent  increase  that  I  am  sure  that 
we  met,  and  also  gave  us  the  assurance  that 
a  floor  price  could  be  expected  up  to  June 
1944. 

The  floor  price  is  all  right  and  perhaps  too 
high  for  the  consumer  public,  but  the  indus- 
try started  out  to  meet  the  12  percent  In- 
crease, grain  prices  started  to  rise,  and  If 
grain  had  been  in  the  ha:  ds  of  the  farmer, 
the  producer.  It  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad, 
but  grain  was  in  the  hands  of  the  specula- 
tors, and  with  Government  buying  mlds, 
protein,  and  other  hog  and  dairy  feeds,  the 
prices  went  beyond  a  price  where  we  can  feed 
our  hogs  to  the  weight  that  the  Government 
wants,  or  even  to  bring  them  to  a  finished 
animal  at  any  age.  So  younger  and  un- 
finished hogs  are  being  disposed  of,  useful 
sows  are  going  to  the  market,  and  yours 
truly,  for  one.  has  been  unable  to  continue 
and  must  sell  the  70-  to  80-pound  feeders  at 
a  much  lo^er  price  than  we  were  offered  a 
months  ago. 

I  heard  Dr.  Tom  Slatts  say  Just  last  Thurs- 
day that  conditions  such  as  taking  over  some 
20,000  prisoners  In  Africa,  and  that  we  may 
have  to  practically  take  over  and  feed  all 
Italy,  make  conditions  change  at  Washington. 

If  we  have  more  people  to  feed  we  mtist 
produce  more,  and  that's  our  Job,  but  Al, 
when  they  deliberatelv  He  to  us.  and  now 
offer  roll-backs  and  subsidies,  I  tell  you  otir 
farmer  is  not  able  to  go  ahead. 

No  labor  and  skid  rows  in  our  cities  are 
filled  with  men  who  should  be  drafted  for 
agriculture.  No  farmer  can  pay  the  wages 
that  Industry  pays,  and  until  we  have  a  cost- 
plus  I'm  telling  you  that  the  dairy,  poultry, 
and  livestock  Industries  are  going  to  fall 
down  on  the  Nation's  food  supply.  I  haven't 
bad  a  man  for  over  a  month,  and  I  can't  get 
one  short  of  9100  per  month  and  board.  The 
hog  game  won't  stand  this,  at  the  price  of 
grain,  as  feeding  hogs  only  requires  real 
work  a  few  hours  In  the  morning  and  eve- 
ning, so  I  am  doing  my  own  feeding. 

I  should  be  planting  corn  or  milo.  but  I 

can't  get  equipment,  so  I'm  in  a  h of  a 

mess,  and  it  just  looks  like  I've  got  to  get 
out,  Jtist  when  I  should  be  hitting  the  ball 
all  over  the  lot,  everyone  of  us  should,  but 
bow  can  we  when  these  spltball  artists  are 
pitching  as  they  are. 

I  have  never  been  afraid  of  work,  and  bard 
work,  but  now.  at  my  age,  I'd  rather  be  in 
the  front  line  than  to  try  to  do  the  Impossible 
asked  for  by  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington. 

I'd  like  to  send  a  letter  like  this  to  all  our 
California  Members,  but  I  Just  haven't  the 
time,  as  I'm  working  about  16  hours  a  day, 
feeding  and  irrigating,  and  when  I  write  let- 
ters It  comes  out  of  my  time  to  sleep. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jim  Thorp. 


The  Goakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.  S.  A.  goes  on,  but  the  P.  S.  A.  goes  out. 

Only  1  more  year  till  a  national  Repub- 
lican convention.     Be  patient. 

It  is  just  3  years  since  we  rolled  out 
the  first  billion  under  the  national  emer- 
gency. 

When  the  snow  flies  is  when  the 
miners'  work  agreement  ends — a  more 
effective  time  to  strike. 


Bell,  of  Missouri,  made  one  of  the  best 
speeches  against  $50,000,000  for  school 
lunches  in  wartimes. 

Last  year  Congress  voted  one  hundred 
and  forty  billions,  so  far  this  year  only 
one  hundred  and  five  billions,  but  still 
half  of  the  year  is  left. 

Unless  subsidies  prevent.  Congress  will 
soon  recess.  Certainly  nothing  else  will 
keep  us.  not  even  the  lifting  of  the  non- 
combat  draft  age  to  65. 

Weather,  roll-backs,  and  labor  short- 
age may  make  us  a  low -crop  year.  There 
Is  not  much  we  can  do  about  the  weather 
and  the  labor  now. 

The  last  W.  P.  A.  funds  approved  are 
for  Puerto  Rico,  only  through  October. 
This  will  give  Mr.  Tugwell  time  to  think 
up  bigger  and  better  ways  of  spending. 

N.  Y.  A.  lost  in  the  House  committee 
16  to  17  and  in  the  Senate  committee 
8  to  9.  No  effort  was  made  to  restore  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Watch  the 
Senate  floor. 

Twenty-six  blocks  of  broken  windows 
in  Detroit  and  23  dead  could  reasonably 
be  said  to  be  the  second  inning  of  the 
6  months  of  National  and  State  idle 
sanction  of  the  sit-down  strike. 

It  is  9  o'clock  Thursday  night  and  In 
27  hours  we  will  know  for  sure  if  the 
antistrike  bill  is  signed.  He  should  have 
O.  K'd.  it  the  minute  it  reached  his  desk. 
The  other  thing  will  never  become  a  law, 
and  is  not  intended  to  become  a  law. 


Our  Campaign  Against  Run-Away 
InflatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TMXAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting herewith  a  radio  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  last  night,  June  24,  1943, 
10:30  p.  m.,  over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on 
the  subject  Our  Campaign  Against 
Run-Away  Inflation. 

It  is  as  follows: 

The  patriotic  service  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  permits  me  to  bring  to 
you  the  first  in  a  series  of  warnings  against 
runaway  inflation.  Its  threat  Is  of  such  vital 
concern  that  I  propose  to  speak  to  you  with 
the  same  directness  that  I  would  if  you  and 
I,  in  your  home,  were  wrestling  with  the 
problem. 

ALL   WILL   StTFFEE 

One  thing  we  both  know  with  certainty  is 
that  inflation  is  preventable.  We  know  also 
that  If  It  is  not  prevented,  aU  of  us  wlU 
suffer.  We  wlU  suffer  in  varying  degrees  de- 
pending upon  what  we  earn  and  what  we 
buy — but  no  one  will  escape.  If  Inflation 
Is  not  kept  under  control,  its  ravages  for 
most  of  us  will  be  terrible. 

One  great  advantage  of  our  generation  in 
dealing  with  war  problems  and  the  threat 
of  inflation  Is  that  we  can  benefit  by  past 
experience.  Our  successes  and  faUures  dur- 
ing and  since  the  last  war  are  so  fresh  in 
our  minds  that  tbey  should  Instruct  and 
benefit  us. 


WHAT  18  onrLATioirt 

Inflation  is  an  overworked  word.  In  fact, 
for  more  than  two  decades,  there  probably 
has  been  no  word  in  the  dictionary  more 
abused  or  less  understood  than  this  word 
inflation. 

In  its  effect  on  you  and  me.  inflation  !• 
Just  one  thing — higher  prices.  Higher  prices 
for  things — the  things  we  eat,  the  things  we 
wear,  the  things  we  use.  Higher  prices  for 
shelter — for  rent,  if  ycu  are  a  renter;  for  fuel 
and  taxes  and  repairs  if  you  are  an  owner. 
Higher  prices  for  transportation,  for  luxuries, 
for  services,  for  everything.  In  short,  a  higher 
price  level  brought  about  by  pressure  of  many 
dollars  competing  for  an  Inadequate  supply  of 
goods. 

XNrLATION  Norr  Nrw 

Althoiigh  Inflation  Is  little  understood.  It 
is  not  new.  In  almost  all  wars  during  the 
last  century  and  a  halt,  every  one  of  the 
principal  belligerents  have  experienced  seri- 
ous inflation.  The  widespread  Inflation  of 
the  period  of  the  last  war  and  the  years 
immediately  following  is  still  a  tragic  memory 
for  many  millions  of  people  in  Europe.  In 
Germany.  Hungary,  and  Austria,  Inflation 
carried  the  cost  of  living  to  astronomical 
heights.  There  it  took  a  wheelbarrow  load 
of  money  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

At  home,  too.  In  our  earlier  wars  we  felt 
the  ravages  of  inflation.  In  the  American 
Revolution  the  cost  of  living  rose  to  great 
heights.  It  rose  150  percent  during  the  War 
Between  the  States.  During  the  last  war 
and  to  the  peak  of  the  post-war  Inflation  in 
May  1920,  the  cost  of  living  rose  140  percent. 

THBXAT  or  mrLATIOM 

The  threat  of  inflation  is  here  again.  About 
one  month  before  Germany  Invaded  Poland, 
pricea  began  to  climb.  Between  August  1939 
and  May  1943  otir  cost  of  living  went  up  26 
percent. 

Dally  the  threat  grows  stronger.  Today  It 
has  reached  such  proportions  that  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  for  the  national  well-being  as  a 
whole  that  we  combat  It  with  all  the  power 
at  our  command. 

Varlotis  controls  to  keep  prices  down  are 
already  in  effect,  for  example,  moet  of  our 
essential  foodstuffs  and  sboes,  oil  and  gaso- 
line are  rationed  and  prices  have  been  fixed. 
Rents  in  many  areas  are  tmder  Oovcmment 
supervision. 

Why  then,  you  may  ask,  should  we  be  in 
danger  of  runaway  inflation? 

The  reason  is  this  country  has  been  turned 
into  an  arsenal — the  arsenal  of  democracy. 
It  is  training  soldiers  and  producing  planes, 
tanks,  guns,  and  ships  In  'staggering  num- 
bers The  production  of  war  materials  means 
the  production  of  leas  civilian  goods.  In 
plants  producing  war  and  essen''lal  civilian 
goods,  more  people  are  now  working  for  more 
money  than  ever  before.  This  increased 
volume  of  money  competes  for  scarce  civilian 
goods.  Prices  are  forced  up.  This,  in  turn, 
shoots  up  the  cost  of  living,  requiring  work- 
ers to  seek  higher  wages  to  meet  increased 
living  expenses. 

Higher  prices  and  higher  wages  mean  in« 
creased  cost  for  businessmen.  They  try 
to  meet  these  higher  costs  by  charging  still 
higher  prices.  The  danger  of  inflation,  there- 
fore, grows  out  of  the  gap  between  the  money 
the  people  have  to  spend  and  the  limited 
quantity  of  goods. 

GOVEaHlCEMT  SnTIMG  ON  THJ  LD 

Your  Government  baa  already  taken  action 
by  imposing  certain  controls.  It  is  sitting 
on  the  lid  in  the  way  of  rationing  and  price 
fixing.  This  sitting  on  the  Ud  at  least  has 
been  partially  successful  in  spite  of  great 
dlfBcultles. 

However,  the  tremendously  increased  sup- 
ply of  purchasing  power  continues  to  exert 
pressure  from  beneath  the  lid  and  this  pres- 
sure must  be  relieved. 
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COST   or  THIS   WAS 

You  and  I  know  that  already  this  war  has 
cost  more  than  the  whole  of  the  last  war. 
The  latest  compilation  shows  we  are  spend- 
ing at  the  rate  of  $235,000,000  a  day,  or  about 
$8  every  24  hours  for  the  average  American 
family  of  four  persons.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  in  the  next  few  days,  we  will 
have  spent  $77,000,000,000  for  war.  For  the 
next  fiscal  year  the  spending  is  expected  to 
rise  to  at  least  $100,000,000,000. 

One  hundred  billion  dollars  is  a  colossal 
sum.  It  means  we  will  bridge  the  seas  with 
transport  and  supply  ships  and  dot  the  skies 
With  winged  'oru.  But  it  also  means  a  co- 
lossal amount  in  Individual  incomes  on  the 
home  front.  In  this  respect,  the  Treasury  has 
let  me  have  a  elance  at  Its  records.  In  them 
I  found  that  the  latest  estimate  of  the  sum 
total  of  Individual  incomes  for  the  calendar 
year  1943  Is  $141,700,000,000.  es  compared 
with  $115,500,000,000  for  the  calendar  year 
1912. 

EXCESS    PtnUTHASINO    POWER 

Speaking  In  round  figures,  for  the  calendar 
year  ia43  it  Ls  estimated  the  national  con- 
cimer  income  will  be  $140,000,000,000.  Not  all 
oi  this,  of  course,  will  be  used  to  buy  things. 
Fifteen  billion  will  probably  be  deducted  for 
the  payment  of  individual  taxes.  But  the 
pccp.e  will  still  have  about  $125,000,000,000 
to  buy  an  estimated  $80,000,000,000  worth  of 
goods  and  services.  This  difference  of  about 
$45,000,000,000  between  the  supply  of  goods 
and  the  money  in  people's  pockets  is  the  crux 
of  the  economic  danger  confronting  the 
country. 

This  $45,000  000,000  in  purchasing  power  is 
bound  to  exert  tremendous  pressure  from  be- 
neath the  lid  unless  we  take  almost  imme- 
diate steps  to  drain  It  off. 

Tills  siphoning  can  be  dene  by  diverting  a 
large  portion  of  the  45.000.000.000  of  excess 
dollars  into  channels  which  will  help  pay  di- 
rectly for  the  war  and  help  to  ensure  a  sound, 
•table  America  for  our  boys  to  return  to  when 
peace  comes.  Taxes,  the  payment  of  old  per- 
sonal debta,  the  purchase  of  War  bonds,  life 
Insurance,  and  savings  are  the  principal 
weapons  to  accomplish  this.  This  Is  of  pri- 
mary Importance.  If  prices  are  allowed  to 
sky  rocket,  available  gooda  would  go  to  a  few. 
On  the  other  hand,  millions  of  workers  and 
members  of  the  families  of  fighting  men  and 
others  with  fixed  Incomes  would  have  to  draw 
their  belts  still  tighter. 

INFLATION  MAT  LINCTHEN  WA« 

And  let  me  be  frank  with  you.  ^  serious 
rise  in  prices  and  wages  would  Increase  the 
cost  of  war  and  could  easily  help  to  lengthen 
It.  To  the  extent  that  we  pay  as  we  go 
through  taxation  and  hold  down  on  borrow- 
ing, our  economic  structure  will  be  sounder 
after  the  war.  We  viill  have  less  of  a  burden 
of  Indebtedness  to  carry.  Thus  by  taxing 
heavily  now  to  draw  off  excess  spending 
power,  we  make  It  easier  to  finance  the  war. 
we  fight  rls:ng  costs,  and  help  build  a  sounder 
peace. 

M.\NT    MISTAKES    M.\OE 

We  have  made  many  mistakes  in  this  war. 
One  of  the  greatest  was  made  several  years 
before  our  entry  Into  the  war  when  we  failed 
to  help  China:  another  when  we  failed  to 
prepare  ourselves  against  Japan.  Some  of 
these  who  blocked  our  aid  to  China  and  who 
prevented  oiu*  preparation  for  war  are  now 
loudest  in  their  criticisms  of  the  conduct  of 
thp  war  Although  we  should  admit  cur  mis- 
takes of  the  past  and  try  to  avoid  them  in 
the  futur*  our  No.  1  problem  right  now 
is  winning  the  war:  our  No  2  problem  is 
preventing  runaway  inflation  here  at  home. 

CrONGKESS   HAS  NOT   DONE  ITS  PAST 

Frankness  compels  me  to  state  that  Con- 
gress has  not  done  what  it  should  have  done 


to  prevent  runaway  inflation.  First,  we  have 
not  passed  laws  that  would  help  to  siphon 
Off  excess  piuchaslng  power.  That  Is  neces- 
sary to  any  effective  price  control  in  our 
country.  During  the  two  most  critical 
years  so  far,  1942  and  1943,  an  average  tax- 
payer In  the  United  States  will  individually 
pay  only  one-third  of  the  amount  of  income 
taxes  that  a  taxpayer  In  Canada  will  pay  or 
a  taxpayer  In  England  will  pay.  In  other 
words,  a  taxpayer  in  either  Canada  or  Ei.g- 
land  will  pay  300  percent  more  taxes  during 
the  years  1942  and  1943  than  a  taxpayer  in 
the  United  States  will  pay.  Price  control  is 
much  easier  in  Canada  and  England  because 
the  excess  purchasing  power  in  the.se  coun- 
tries is  siphoned  off  in  the  form  of  taxes. 
Our  Congress  is  to  blame  and  we  must  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  not  correct. n-;  this 
situation.  Not  only  have  we  as  a  Congress 
not  corrected  It.  we  have  even  crippled  the 
only  agency  of  our  Government,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  that  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  keeping  down  Inflation  through 
price  control.  The  House  of  Representatives 
recently  reduced  its  appropriation  and  there- 
by made  it  less  able  to  keep  prices  under 
control. 

Congress  has  also  done  another  thing  to 
cripple  the  Government  In  Its  figiit  to  pre- 
vent runaway  Inflation.  Only  recently  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  to  eliminate 
entirely  that  division  of  the  office  of  War 
Information  which  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  informing  the  people  of  the  dangers  of 
Inflation  through  a  campaign  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  that  appropriation  is  not  restored, 
Its  well-planned  campaign  against  Inflation 
will  have  to  cease.  Therefore  Congress  has 
in  three  ways  not  only  failed  to  help  in 
the  flght  against  Inflation  but  has  actually 
contributed  to  a  runaway  inflation.  First, 
by  not  siphoning  off  excess  purchasing  power 
through  taxes;  second,  by  crippling  and  ham- 
stringing the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
which  Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing 
inflation  through  price  and  rent  controls: 
and  third,  by  absolutely  eliminating  the  only 
agency  that  Is  making  the  proper  campaign 
to  Inform  people  of  the  dangers  of  inflation 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  support  in 
this  Important  flght. 

INFLATION    REDUCES    VALUE    OF    MONEY    TO     FEW 
CENTS  ON  DOLLAR 

Doubtless,  some  of  you  within  the  sound 
Of  my  voice  have  suffered  a  financial  sacri- 
fice by  reason  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  on  price  and  rent  control.  Some  may 
find  It  difficult  to  pay  increased  taxes,  but 
those  who  have  suffered  or  will  suffer  most 
by  reason  of  such  controls  are  much  better 
off  than  they  would  have  been  without  such 
controls.  They  are  less  severe  than  a  run- 
away inflation  which  makes  dollars  worth 
only  a  few  cents. 

WIN   WAR   AND   PREVENT    INFLATION 

Ruinous  Inflation  means  reestablishing  the 
four  greatest  evils  that  ever  existed  in  our 
country — poverty,  ignorance,  dissase.  and 
crime.  Runaway  inflation  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  three  greatest  institutions  on 
earth — the  home,  the  church,  and  the  school. 
Around  these  three  our  civilization  is  built. 
Without  these  we  can  be  destroyed.  It  is  our 
duty  to  uncomplainingly  endure  hardships 
and  Inconveniences  to  win  tlie  war  and  pre- 
vent the  less  of  our  priceless  possessions. 
There  is  a  lot  of  grumbling,  griping.  grov.-llng, 
and  gossiping,  but  we  should  not  let  these 
things  divide  us,  we  should  not  let  these 
things  distract  us,  we  should  not  let  these 
things  deter  us  I'rom  winning  this  war — our 
No.  1  objective — and  from  preventing  infla- 
tion here  at  home — our  No.  2  objective. 


One  Explanation  of  the  Detroit  Riot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  WaJ^hington  Times-Herald  of  this 
morning  comes  the  followins: 

GovrRNCR   Keii.y   Launches   Probe  Into 

Dltf.oit  Disorders 

(By  David  Charnay) 

DETT.niT.  June  23.— A  blueprint  for  collec- 
tive racial  behavior,  designed  to  eliminate 
race  riots  and  their  underlying  cauces.  will 
be  made  available  to  official  Washington  as 
a  pattern  for  sociological  peace  thrcu:^hout 
the  Nation,  Governor  Harry  Kelly  revealed  in 
an  exclusive  interview  tonight. 

The  fir.^t  step  in  creating  the  blueprint 
was  taken  today  at  a  conference  of  State. 
city,  cuiinty,  and  mUitary  officials  in  the 
Governors  emergency  headquarters  In  the 
Book-Cadillac  Hotel. 

FIVE-MAN   COMMITTEE 

A  E^overncr's  fact-finding  committee  to 
channel  and  coordinate  for  expeditious  use 
all  information  relating  to  the  outbreak  of 
Detroit's  bloody  Sunday  was  created.  The 
body,  the  Governor  announced,  will  be  com- 
po.-cd  of  five  men:  Robert  Rushton,  attorney 
general  of  Michigan;  Oscar  Olander,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Michigan  State  Police:  William 
E.  Dnvling.  prosecutor  of  Wayne  County; 
John  H.  Witherspoon,  Detroit  police  commis- 
sioner: and  a  military  member  to  be  assigned 
by  Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Guthner,  of  the 
Si.xth  Service  Command. 

"This  conference  was  called,"  the  Governor 
said,  "for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
best  procedure  for  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
the  recent  riot  and  for  the  bringing  to  Justice 
In  the  speediest  manner  all  persons  responsi- 
ble for  or  engaging  in  any  inciting,  planning, 
or  active  participation  in  the  riot." 

IMPARTIAL  BODY 

The  broader  sociological  approach  to  the 
problem  will  be  launched  shortly,  the  Gov- 
ernor said  in  the  interview,  with  the  crea- 
tion of  an  impartial  committee  composed 
of  white  and  Negro  leaders  to  Investigate 
thoroutihly  and  objectively  all  the  elements 
in'-'olved. 

"T  am  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  expan- 
sion tliat  has  occurred  in  our  city.  This  is  the 
key  city  in  tiie  Arsenal  of  Democracy  and 
it  is  naturally  one  of  the  first  places  to  feel 
the  con'^cstlon.  Tlierc  are  many  factors  such 
as  housing  and  recreation  which  are  contrib- 
uting fac.ors  to  mass  irritation. 

"I  tio  not  intend  In  a  short  penod  of  time 
to  put  my  finger  on  the  nub  of  the  problem, 
but  Intend  to  have  several  complete  and  ex- 
ha'.Tstivc  studies  m.icie. 

"Ti.e  fact-iinding  committee  will  help  me 
determine  whether  a  crand  Jury  lnvcst:9;atlon 
is  necessary.  The  bi-rac:al  socicloglcal  com- 
mittee sliou'.d  help  fuinish  remedies  for  the 
coll-'ctive  behavior  problem." 

COLTISE    OUTLINED 

The  Governor  divided  his  course  of  action 
into  three  categories: 

"1  Order  must  be  established  and  main- 
tained. This  is  the  fir."t  step  to  be  taken. 
Our  industries  must  be  kept  rolling  at  high 
speed.  Anything  which  defeats  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  prompted,  must  be  crushed.    I  intend 
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to  crush  any  further  outbreaks.    I  believe  we 
have  order  now. 

"2.  The  law  must  be  enforced.  The  scores 
of  cases  being  taken  to  court  today  are  no 
criterion.  The  people  in  court  are  those 
who  played  minor  parts  in  the  disorders- 
The  real  inciters  and  the  assaulters  are  the 
ones  we  are  after.  They  will  be  found  by 
sorting  out  more  than  1.000  prisoners  we 
have,  and  by  seeking  out  the  others  in  their 
hiding  places.  And  when  they  are  found 
their  punishment  will  be  fully  cemmenstirate 
with  their  crimes. 

AXIS  ROLE  SEEN 

"The  fact-finding  body.  I  trust,  will  be 
able  to  put  Us  finger  en  the  Immediate  cause 
of  the  riot.  There  have  been  many  vgly 
rumors  called  to  my  attention.  If  this  is 
Axis-inspired.  I  shall  move  every  facility  at 
my  disposal  and  call  upon  our  military  to  as- 
sist in  ferreting  out  the  fifth  column  In  our 
midst.  Reports  that  this  was  a  planned  riot 
have  come  to  me.  This  report  shall  be 
tracked  down  thoroughly. 

"3.  Collectively  behavior  In  all  its  socio- 
logical aspects  will  be  studied.  This  is  not 
a  local  problem  It  is  a  national  problem 
and  win  be  treated  as  such.  The  biracial 
sociological  committee  will  look  into  that 
problem." 

Labor  and  civic  leaders  seemed  to  be  agreed 
that  the  problem  had  been  festering  here  for 
seme  time,  the  Governor  declared.  He  indi- 
cated that  he  would  seek  the  cooperation 
of  labor  and  Industry  In  coping  with  the 
racial  question. 

HOUSING    PBOBLiai 

"There  have  been  mass  migrations  of  work- 
ers from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another," 
the  Governor  said.  "Certain  groups  have 
been  thrown  together  In  a  manner  which  is 
entirely  foreign  to  their  social  existence  here- 
tofore. Detroit  facilities  for  living  are  being 
strained  to  the  utmost.  Fortunately  It  is  a 
large  city  or  the  situation  might  have  been 
worse  " 

"The  feeling  has  been  echoed  here  that 
these  riots  will  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  hope  that  I  can  ascertain  the  cause 
and.  If  I  do,  present  my  findings  to  those 
offlcals  who  can  use  it  effectively  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  this  shameful  outbreak  which 
has  profoundly  decreased  our  war  produc- 
tion." 

This  reporter,  in  a  one-man  survey,  found 
Detroit  today  a  city  of  frayed  nerves,  barked 
shins,  and  minor  irritations.  An  Inquiring 
reporter's  tour  of  the  no-man's-land  of  the 
riots.  Paradise  Valley  (the  Harlem  of  Detroit), 
and  Washington  Boulevard  (the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue of  Detroit) .  shed  much  light  on  the  pre- 
cipitating  incidents. 

The  cause ;  for  irritation  were  abundant 
on  both  sides.  The  Negroes  presented  the 
following  case  for  their  side: 

THE  NEGRO  EXPLAINS 

The  housing  facilities  in  Detroit  were  In- 
adequate to  take  care  of  the  rising  Negro 
population.  The  Negro  was  making  more 
money  than  he  ever  made  and  he  was  w-ilUng 
to  spend  it  in  an  attempt  to  better  his  living 
conditions. 

In  the  Paradise  Valley  sector  a  number  of 
swank  "Harlem"  clubs  were  operating  at  full 
blast  with  an  equal  patronage  of  whites  and 
Negrces.  There  are  several  clubs,  however, 
which  do  not  admit  white  persons.  A  num- 
ber of  whites  tried  to  break  this  ban  with 
resultant  clashes. 

The  Negro  population  eventually  found 
Itself  seeking  recreational  surcease  in  white 
haunts.  Ingrained  resentments  and  preju- 
dices made  themselves  apparent.  These  prej- 
udices, the  Negroes  averred,  were  evident  on 
trolley  cars  and  in  restaurants,  night  clubs, 
the  factories,  and  around  their  homea. 


THZ  OTHER  SISK 

The  white  populace  presented  this  case: 

The  better  shops  were  frequented  by  Ne- 
groes, who  arrogantly  displayed  new-found 
wealth.  They  paid  as  much  as  $65  for  Im- 
pKDrted  handbags.  $15  for  shoes.  $100  for 
suits  and  dresses,  and  the  highest  prices 
asked  for  luxury  Items.  At  counters  there 
were  flare-ups  between  white  and  Negro 
women  seeking  the  same  exclusive  Schiap- 
arelU. 

In  the  transportation  facilities,  strained  to 
capacity.  Negro  men  would  rush  aboard  trol- 
leys or  busses,  grabbing  seats  before  white 
women  could  reach  them.  This  situation  re- 
suited  in  daily  fights  aboard  the  conveyances. 

The  more  fashionable  night  clubs  found 
Negrces  calling  up  for  reservations  and.  when 
later  they  were  refused  admission,  created 
disturbances. 

"OKIES"  BLAMED 

Native  Detroiters  called  attention  to  the 
Influx  of  a  white  element  better  known  as 
the  "Okies  and  the  Arkles."  They  are  called 
hillbillies  here  and  In  some  quarters  are 
blamed  for  the  fiare-up.  These,  with  an  in- 
grained hatred  for  the  Negro,  resented  most, 
Detroiters  say,  the  arrogance  of  the  southern 
Negro  In  his  new  found  northern  emanci- 
pation. 

In  contrast  to  the  mass  hysteria  which 
permeated  the  city  on  Sunday  and  on  Men- 
day,  there  was  a  contemplative  air  here. 
The  question  uppermost  was:  Who  and  what 
caused  the  trouble?  Some  say  the  hillbillies, 
some  say  the  Negroes,  some  say  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  some  say  teen-age  hoodlums,  and  others 
say  it  was  a  fifth-column  Inspiration. 

Governor  Kelly  said  he  Intends  to  find  out. 


Coordinatori'  Cyclopedic  Tax  Service 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  25.  1943 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  made  a 
statement  on  June  15.  1943.  on  the  floor 
with  reference  to  a  circular  put  out  by  a 
man  named  William  KixMiller,  indicat- 
ing that  he  was  urging  banks  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  tax  service  known  as  the 
Coordinators'  Cyclopedic  Tax  Service 
and  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
authored  in  part  by  Randolph  Paul, 
the  general  counsel  of  the  Treasury, 
and  James  Mertens,  Jr. 

Mr.  Paul  has  denied  that  he  has  any 
connection,  financial  or  otherwise,  wfth 
the  publication  of  the  so-called  tax  serv- 
ice. He  has  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Kix- 
Miller dated  June  15, 1943,  saying  that  a 
representation  in  the  circular  that  he 
had  some  connection  with,  or  interest 
in  the  authorship  or  publication  of 
the  so-called  tax  service  was  mis- 
leading, imwarranted.  and  untrue.  Mr. 
Paul  also  demanded  that  Mr.  Kix- 
Miller immediately  discontinue  fur- 
ther distribution  of  the  circular  and 
promptly  take  adequate  action  to  retract 
its  misleading  representations.  Calla- 
ghan  tt  Co.,  the  law  publishers  of 
a  book  that  many  years  ago  was  writ- 
ten by  Paul  and  Mertens  state  that  the 
entire  basis  of  Mr.  KixMiller's  circular  "Is 
-wrong  and  misleading  and  It  seems  to 


have  been  expressed  in  such  language  as 
to  convey  the  impression  that  both  yen 
and  Mr.  Mertens  were  supporting  Kix- 
Miller in  his  publication  and  that  we,  as 
publishers,  were  also  in  some  manner 
connected  with  it,"  and  state  that  it  was 
a  venture  of  KixMiller  without  any  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  Paul  or  Mertens  in 
connection  with  It. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Paul  was  not 
In  any  way  connected  with  the  KixMil- 
ler circular  or  the  so-called  Coordinators' 
Cyclopedic  Tax  Service,  but  frankly  I 
feel  that  Mr.  Paul  owes  it  to  the  banks 
and  all  other  recipients  of  the  circular 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  see  that 
a  circular  is  sent  out  by  KixMiller  ad- 
vising them  that  Bkfr.  Paul  is  not  in- 
volved in  any  way.  These  things  Mr. 
Paul  has  agreed  to  do.  Many  banks. 
when  they  received  the  circular,  felt 
that  pressure  was  being  put  on  them 
by  Mr.  Paul  to  buy  the  semce  and  he 
owes  it  to  them  to  clear  himself  with 
them  now.  Frankly,  the  circular  put 
out  by  KixMiller  has  done  great  injus- 
tice to  Mr.  Paul  and  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Paul  will  now  take  all  possible  action 
in  every  possible  way  to  see  that  KixMil- 
ler's misrepresentation  Is  thoroughly 
discredited. 

Mr.  Mertens,  while  there  has  been  no 
criticism  of  him  in  connection  with  this 
situation,  I  understand,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  KixMiller  proj- 
ect, and  undoubtedly  his  name  has  l;)een 
used  without  authority  and  entirely 
without  justification. 


Stamp  Commemoratinf  Poland's  Resist- 
ance to  the  Axis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
Of 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  nxntois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  25,  1943 

ilr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  Times  and  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Honorable  Prank 
C.  Walker,  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  main  post  of&ce, 
Chicago,  ni.,  on  Tuesday,  June  22,  1943, 
formally  placing  on  sale  the  stamp  com- 
memorating Poland's  resistance  to  the 
Axis: 

[Prom,  the  Chicago  Daily  Times) 

COITBAGE  or  POLES   PIAISXD  BT  WAUUB  Uf  OlOt- 
CATINO    STAMP 

Stressing  the  spiritual  kinship  between  all 
men  who  flght  for  the  dignity  ot  humanity. 
Postmaster  General  Frank  C.  Walker  dedi- 
cated a  postage  stamp  today  commemorating 
Polp   d's  resistance  to  the  Axis. 

In  ceremonies  at  the  new  post-offlce  buUd- 
ing  at  Canal  and  Van  Buren,  the  new  iwue 
was  placed  on  sale,  marking  the  first  time 
In  history  that  the  flag  of  another  nation 
has  been  represented  on  United  States  post- 
age. Similar  ceremonies  were  held  In  Wash- 
ington. 

A  6-cent  stamp,  it  contains  the  flag,  the 
name  of   the  ootmtry,  an   engraving  of  a 
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phoenix  symbolizing  renewal  of  life  and  a 
kneeling  woman  from  whose  outstretched 
amu  shackles  have  fallen,  representing  re- 
lease from  oppression. 

Poland  was  chosen  to  be  honored  In  the 
first  of  a  series  of  new  stamps  dedicated  to 
members  of  the  United  Nations  because. 
Walker  said,  "she  Is  In  a  sense  the  mother  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  was  Poland  who  took 
the  initial  blows  of  the  enemy,  faced  him 
without  flinching,  and  fought  him  alone 
v.hile  her  friends  were  powerless  to  inter- 
vene." 

Walker  praL-^ed  th  contributions  of  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  to  the  advancement 
of  this  Nation  and  remarked  that  the  Poles' 
hardihood  and  their  almost  Incredible  cour- 
age compel  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Carol  Ripa.  consul  general  of  Poland,  ac- 
cepted the  first  stamp  from  Walker  on  be- 
half of  his  country,  while  Francis  X  Swietlik, 
president  ot  the  Poli«h  National  Council  and 
dean  of  the  law  school  at  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, served  as  master  of  ceremonies. 


ADDRESS   or   THE   HONOR.\BLE   FRANK   C     WALKER, 
POSTMikSTXS    GENERAL    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 

Here  in  Chicago,  our  greatest  center  of 
Americans  of  Polish  b!oc,d.  we  are  gathered 
today  in  an  act  of  homage  without  precedent 
In  our  history. 

Today,  when  we  dedicate  the  stamp  in 
tribute  to  Poland,  as  the  first  of  the  overrun 
countries  cf  the  United  Nations  we  are  hon- 
oring, we  make  it  the  ofBcial  paper  of  the 
United  Stateo.  Prom  this  moment  on. 
wherever  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
is  recognized,  the  fla--  of  Poland,  as  engraved 
on  this  new  issue,  will  pass  through  our 
malls.  Never  before  ha^s  the  unfurled  flag 
of  another  nation  been  represented  on  the 
postage  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  this,  not  grudgingly,  but  with  pride 
and  assurance  that  what  we  do  is  right. 
Simple  gratitude  for  what  Poland  and  the 
Poles  have  done  for  America  and  for  hu- 
manity has  inspired  this  recognition 

Here  in  Chicago  today,  our  hearts  and 
minds  are  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  happening  thousands  of  u.iles  away — as 
the  aggressor  who  overran  the  peaceful  hills 
and  pleasant  farm  lands  of  Poland  attempts 
with  ruthless  cruelty  to  break  the  hearts  and 
the  spirit  of  a  people  who  refuse  to  sutjmit 
to  him.  If  he  knew  history,  he  would  spare 
himself  the  pains.  Sensible  men  who  have 
read  the  record  of  the  past  know  that  some 
peoples  cannot  be  vanquished — the  flower  cf 
their  youth  may  t>e  cut  down  In  battle,  their 
cities  may  be  reduced  to  rubble,  but  their 
spirit  will  survive  the  tyrant  and  emerge 
strong  and  vigorous  when  he  has  been  over- 
thrown 

Such  a  people  are  the  Poles  Time  and 
again  throughout  the  ages  their  land  has 
been  occupied  by  Invaders.  Time  after  time 
Poland  has  broken  her  chains  and  taken  her 
rightful  place  with  her  sister  nations. 

America  long  has  had  cause  to  be  grateful 
to  Poland  When  we  were  engaged  in  our 
own  struggle  for  Independence  she  sent  us 
two  of  her  sons,  Pulaski  and  Koeclusko.  Pu- 
laski gave  his  Life  in  the  Battle  M  Savannah. 
Kosciusko,  hero  of  our  Revolution  and  friend 
of  Jefferson,  returned  to  fight  for  the  libera- 
tion of  his  own  land. 

There  was  spiritual  kinship  between  all  of 
these  men  who  fought  for  the  dignity  of  hu- 
manity There  is  such  a  kinship  today  be- 
tween all  who  fight  the  people's  war  for 
llbeny 

Ptilaski  and  Kosciusko  epitomize  what  Po- 
laiKi  has  done  for  America,  and,  in  stressing 
the  glories  of  these  heroes,  we  bring  Into 
focus  the  great  achievements  of  the  Poles 
wb«  followed  them  to  America. 

Sprung  from  the  stock  which  gave  to  the 
world  Kopernlckl  and  Mme.  Curie,  Chopin 
and  Paderewskl.  they,  with  their  achieve- 
ments in  the  arts  and  sciences,  have  enriched 
the  culture  of  America.    In  Chicago,  and  In 


the  Nation,  men  apd  women  of  Polish  descent 
have  achieved  places  of  distinction  in  every 
sphere  of  the  community's  life. 

They  came  to  us  in  great  numbers.  By  the 
sweat  of  their  brows  and  the  goodness  of 
their  lives  they  paid  America  back  in  full 
measiire  for  the  freedom  America  gave  to 
th-m.  Thriving  farms  bear  witness  to  their 
toil.  Great  manufacturing  centers  stand  in 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  no  work  pruved 
too  hard  for  the  Poles.  Theirs  was  one  cf  the 
forpmost  parts  in  the  industrial  development 
cf  America. 

Tins  Nation  has  been  blessed  because  so 
many  races  brought  us  the  gifts  of  their 
homelands.  The  Poles  brought  us  the  rich 
t:aditions  of  a  people  who  have  known  suf- 
fering through  the  ages,  and  yet  arc  noted 
for  their  buoyancy  of  spirit.  Poland  Is  old 
in  tragedy  and  sorrow,  but  she  is  forever 
young  with  new  hope  and  nev,-  Ufe.  Poland 
is  the  land  of  the  rainbow — the  rainbow  of 
hope  after  storms,  the  rainbow  of  living  cokr 
and  romance. 

Many  here  today  have  sons  in  the  arniPd 
services  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
In  battle  Tlie  War  Department  recently 
honored  two  young  Chicago  flyers  for  meri- 
torious achievements  wlih  the  E.ghth  Air 
Force  in  England.  All  of  you  know  other 
men  of  Polish  descent  who  are  fighting  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  worthy  of  all  the 
honor  that  we  can  give  them. 

There  is  a  world  of  symbollFm  in  the  stamp 
we  dedicate  today.  Poland  is  selected  as  the 
first  nation  of  the  group  to  be  honored  be- 
cause it  was  Poland  who  took  the  initiai 
blows  of  the  enemy  faced  him  without 
flinching,  and  fought  him  alone  while  her 
friends  were  powerless  to  intervene.  Poland 
is  honored  today  because,  in  a  sen.-e.  she  is 
the  mother  of  the  United  Nations.  Pwlts 
typify  the  common  cause  as  they  Hght  side 
by  side  with  the  freedom -lo-.  ing  men  of  all 
nations,  and  their  hardihood  and  their 
almost  incredible  courage  compel  the  adnii- 
ration  of  the  wcrid 

There  Is  classic  symbolism  in  the  phoenix 
represented  on  the  stamp.  The  ancients 
believed  that  this  bird,  after  living  for  cen- 
turies, would  be  consumed  by  fire,  and  would 
rise  in  youthful  freshness  frum  its  ow'i 
ashes.  At  the  right  side  of  the  stamp,  there 
is  a  kneeling  woman,  with  outstretched  arms 
from  which  the  shackles  have  fallen.  It  is 
between  these  figures  representing  immor- 
tality and  liberation  that  the  emblem  of 
Po'.and  waves. 

My  fellow  Americans,  let  us  draw  in'-pira- 
tlon  from  what  we  do  here  today.  Let  us, 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  heroic  deeds 
of  the  Poles,  draw  courage  for  the  tasks  we 
are  called  upon  to  perform  for  our  country 
Let  us  learn  from  Poland  some  of  her  faith 
in  the  triumph  of  right,  and  boldly  face 
trials  until  that  triumph  is  achieved.  Let 
us  learn  from  Poland,  and  from  the  Poles 
who-  fight  for  humanity  wherever  they  can 
fijld  a  gun,  a  destroyer  or  a  plane,  that  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  every- 
one's struggle.  Having  learned  that,  we  will 
stand  together  as  United  Nations,  remove 
the  pall  of  fear  that  hangs  over  our  homes 
and  our  shrines,  and  be  worthy  of  the  free- 
dom which  we  have  won. 


Fann  Security  Administration 


ORD.  I  include  the  following  resolutions 
of  the  Easiness  and  Professional  Wom- 
en'.s  Club  of  Raleigh,  N.  C: 

Whereas  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion IS  one  cf  the  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  as  such  is  charged  with 
the  specific  responsibility  of  providing  super- 
vised credit  for  those  farm  families,  tenants, 
sharecroppers,  renttrs.  and  laborers  who  are 
unable  to  secure  adequate  financing  from  any 
other  source,  such  as  local  banks.  Production 
Credit  Asscciaticii.  etc  ;  and 

■Whereas  the  program  of  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity .Administration  is  teased  on  supervised 
credit,  which  means  that  funds  are  lent 
to  farm  famuics  on  the  basis  of  a  sound 
farm  and  hi  me  management  plan  prepared 
by  the  families  in  consultation  with  techni- 
cally trained  field  personnel  of  the  Farm 
Security  Admlniiuration,  and  the  loans  are 
secured  by  mortgages  on  crops  and  livestock 
and  are  still  further  secured  by  the  technical 
advice  and  guidance  given  the  borrowers  by 
the  local  representatives  of  the  Farm  Secur- 
ity Administrauo:!;   and 

Whereas  during  the  present  emergency  the 
Farm  Security  Admmi.nration  has  pointed  its 
entire  efforts  toward  increased  food  produc- 
tion through  employing  sound  farm  and 
home  management  practices,  which  result 
not  only  in  lncrea.>ed  production,  but  in  con- 
servation of  tlie  land  and  of  the  families  on 
the  land:  and 

Wherea-e  the  home -management  phase  of 
the  program  has  resulted  in  the  conservation 
of  millions  of  quarts  of  home-produced  foods, 
and  more  ad.xiuate  and  better-balanced 
diet,*  and  the  geiicral  improvement  of  family 
health;  and.  in  addition  the  medical-care 
proiiram  hiv-  brought  adequate  medical  serv- 
ices to  th-.'usands  who  previously  were  unable 
to  provide  such  services  for  their  families  on 
an  Individual  ba.-^is:  and 

Whereas  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
administers  the  Bankhead-Jones  Tenant  Pur- 
chase Act  through  which  worthy  farm  fami- 
lies are  enabled  to  purchase  tamily-size  farms 
and  pny  for  them  over  a  maximum  period  of 
40  years:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Raleigh  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club  go  on  record  as 
end;:rsing  the  program  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
the  home-management  practices,  and  in- 
creased food  production  and  conservation; 
and  be  it  further  , 

Rt'sohcd.  That  the  Raleigh  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club  respectfully  peti- 
ticn  the  Concress  to  continue  the  activities 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  at  least 
fur  the  duration  of   the  present  emergency. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF  NORTH   CAHOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  25,  1943 

Mr.   COOLEY.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 


Women  in  the  Armed  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF    LOVISI.^N.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndaij.  June  25,  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Atlanta  iQa.  •  Journal  of  June  10, 
1943: 

W.A.\Cs    Immor.al  '    Police    Here    Call     E:,! 
Ferfkct 
(By  L.  P.  Patterson) 
"What's   all    this    fiddle-faddle    about    im- 
morality in    the  WAAC?"  Atlanta  police  de- 
manded Thursday  with  a  spirited  leap  to  the 
defense  of  service  women  of  all  branches. 

A  survey  of  police  records  cf  the  past   12 
months.  Chief  M    A.  Hornsby  reveals,  shows 
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that  th*  ladles  of  the  armed  forces  have 
proven  themselves  gentlewomen  of  the  old 
souv^ern  school  In  every  respect.  Not  a  one, 
he  adds,  has  been  arrested  for  any  offense 
whatsoever,  or  even  as  much  as  warned  to 
leave  a  disreputable  place. 

And  as  for  dlsttubances  on  the  streets, 
why,  It's  ridiculous,  the  chief  avers. 

BEHAVT08    IS   PESFSCT 

WAAC's,  WAVES.  SPARS,  and  Lady  Marines 
abound  on  the  streets  of  Atlanta.  Chief 
Hornsby  notes,  but  regardless  of  what  the 
scandalmongers  would  have  you  b3lieve,  their 
behavior  has  been  nothing  short  of  perfect. 

Chief  Hornsby's  observation  Is  seconded  by 
MaJ.  James  H.  Hogan.  the  Army's  provost 
marshal  for  Fort  McPherson  and  Atlanta. 
Should  any  of  the  service  girls  be  accused  of 
misconduct,  Major  Hogan  s  corps  of  military 
policemen  would  be  called  upon  to  handle 
the  situation.  But  Thursday  the  military 
police  staff  stationed  at  police  headquarters 
said  they  have  not  even  formulated  plans  for 
handling  feminine  prisoners  at  the  down- 
town station. 

Major  Hogan  believes  that  the  WAAC's  and 
other  servicewomen  have  maintained  such  a 
marvelous  law-abiding  record  because  they 
know  that  they  are  In  the  military  spotlight 
and  that  any  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  any 
one  of  them  would  bring  more  notoriety  to 
their  corps  than  if  the  same  offense  was  com- 
mitted by  100  male  soldiers. 

ALWATS  IN   A  HURBT 

Atlanta's  policemen  on  duty  at  train  and 
bus  terminals  have  also  noticed  the  unim- 
peachable conduct  of  servicewomen.  Their 
neat  appearance,  businesslike  attitude,  and 
always  hurried  pace  were  first  to  attract  their 
attention. 

"Whenever  you  see  a  WAAC  around  At- 
lanta," one  officer  said,  "she  gives  the  Im- 
pression of  being  bound  for  somewhere  In  a 
big  hurry.  They  dont  hang  around  to  kill 
time  like  the  men  do  sometimes." 

Atlanta's  beer  emporiums,  policemen  on 
the  beat  report,  have  never  been  much  of  an 
attraction  to  members  of  the  Army 
Auxiliary. 

Of  course,  military  authorities  concede,  an 
organization  as  large  as  the  WAAC  cannot  es- 
cape recruiting  a  few  unsatisfactory  mem- 
bers, but  Atlanta's  police  department  will 
testify  that  none  of  these  have  reached  this 
city.  And  with  a  determined  vice  and  pub- 
lic-drinking drive  xmder  way.  It  would  te 
impossible  for  all  of  them  to  escape  detection 
If  the  things  some  people  say  about  them 
were  true. 


Farm  Secnritj  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBKlESKNTA'nVES 

Friday,  June  25.  1943 

Mr.   COOLEY.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 

leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 
Ths  Procksssivz  Fauob, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  June  18,  1943. 
Hon.  Habou)  D.  Coolxt, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAR  Mb.  Cooley  :  Ever  since  Chester  Davis 
asked  me  to  serve  on  a  committee  to  study 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  I  have 
been  trying  to  digest  and  assimilate  long  and 
formidable  compilation*  at  atatlstka,  data, 
official  findings,  expert  opinions,  reports  to 
congTeseional  coarunltteee,  etc. 


A  few  days  ago,  however,  I  decided  to  do 

something  I  wish  every  other  investigator 
would  do.  I  decided  to  forget  statistics  for 
the  time  being  and  go  out  and  talk  with  the 
real  flesh-and-blood  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren right  around  me,  here  In  Wake  County 
(all  within  a  few  miles  of  my  own  farm 
home)  who  have  received  Rirm  Security  Ad- 
ministration assistance  throtigh  the  t«iant 
p\irchase  program.  I  sat  down  with  them 
In  their  surprisingly  neat,  cleanly,  and  at- 
tractive and  economically  built  cottages, 
walked  over  their  crops,  visited  their  bams 
and  outbuildings,  saw  their  cows  and  chick- 
ens and  children. 

In  all  my  experience  In  agricultural  Inves- 
tigations I  have  seldom  had  a  more  exhila- 
rating and  Insplflng  experience. 

There  was  something  In  the  light  on  the 
faces  of  these  men  and  women,  something  of 
their  new  faith  in  themselves  and  their  fu- 
ture, that  mere  statistics  can  never  capture 
or  reveal  but  which  on  the  contrary  made  all 
Farm  Security  Administration  statistics  and 
reports  seem  definitely  cold  and  lifeless  by 
comparison.  I  was  reminded  of  Walt  Whit- 
man's famous  poem,  "When  I  Heard  the  Great 
Astronomer" — when  the  great  scientist  made 
Whitman  dizzy  with  a  maze  of  theories  and 
figures—-  'til  I  went  out  and  looked  up  in 
perfect  silence  at  the  stars." 

If  the  fine  faith  In  themselves  and  their 
future  was  the  deepest  impression  I  got  from 
seeing  these  Farm  Security  Administration 
clients,  then  the  next  deepest  was  the  down- 
right good  neighborllness  of  these  people. 
"We  couldn't  live  in  a  better  neighborhood" 
was  an  expression  repeated  by  nearly  every 
farmer  •  •  »  and  I  have  all  my  lile 
observed  that  when  a  man  says  he  lives  In 
a  good  neighborhood,  he  is  practically  always 
himself  a  good  neighbor.  Nor  can  I  escape 
the  feeling  that  in  part  at  least  these  people 
are  good  neighbors  because  they  feel  that 
the  United  States  Government  Itself  has 
jilayed  the  part  of  a  good  neighlaor  to  them. 
It  has  not  coddled  them  or  regimented  them, 
according  to  the  Information  given  me.  but 
it  has  given  them  a  chance — a  chance  to  help 
themselves — and  they  have  responded  In  a 
truly  noWe  way. 

To  the  wives  of  these  men  especially  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  opportunity  to  own 
their  hemes  had  brought  a  transforming  in- 
spiration. "That  man  has  a  smart  wife."  I 
found  myself  saying  as  I  left  almost  every 
home.  For  women  In  preeminent  degree  are 
concerned  about  their  chUdren,  the  future 
generation,  and  to  be  able  to  lift  their  chil- 
dren from  tenancy  to  home  ownership 
seemed  to  raise  the  whole  level  of  life  for  all 
these  women.  All  are  hard  working,  but  of 
not  one  did  I  have  the  feeling  that  she  was 
a  drudge  or  felt  her  daily  work  to  be  drudg- 
ery. Hope  lightened  and  brightened  their 
labors.  Perhaps  their  neat,  cheery,  compact, 
well-planned  little  kitchens — ^bullt  or  remod- 
eled under  Farm  Security  Administration 
plans — had  much  to  do  with  It,  the  Burpris- 
ingly  bright,  cheerful,  airy  living  rooms,  and 
the  paint  which  colors  and  cheers  every 
house.  But  even  deeper  than  all  this  Is  the 
Inspiration  of  being  able  to  plan  confidently 
for  the  future.  As  the  wife  said  In  the  last 
heme  I  visited: 

"I  wish  everybody  could  have  the  chance 
Farm  Security  Administration  has  given  us. 
It's  the  grandest  thing  In  the  world  to  have 
your  own  home  and  be  able  to  plan  for  It  as 
long  as  you  live.  When  you  are  renting  from 
somebody  else  you  cannot  plan  anything 
ahead — not  even  a  fall  garden." 

Of  course,  the  Impressions  received  on  this 
trip  to  my  own  Farm  Security  Administration 
client  neighbors  may  not  be  wholly  typical, 
Mr.  CooixT,  but  in  estimating  for  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  as  a  whole  you  could 
diecount  by  25.  30.  40,  or  even  50  percent  the 
findings  based  on  this  sample  neax  my  own 
borne  and  still  have  an  overwhelmingly  pow- 
erful argument  for  eontlnuing  Farm  Secu- 


rity Administration.  If  the  folks  who  are  so 
much  concerned  about  preserving  "the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life"  and  "our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise" only  had  sense  enough  to  see  it.  they 
would  realize  that  America's  best  safeguard 
against  communism  or  any  wild  radicalism  la 
by  encouraging  thrift  and  home  ownership 
by  the  masses  of  our  people. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  unduly  my  report 
of  what  I  saw  on  this  Ttelt  to  Farm  Security 
Administration  clients  and  so  will  conclude 
briefly  with  these  other  things  that  im- 
pressed me: 

1.  "Live  at  home"  practices  including  good 
gardens,  milk  cows,  poultry. 

2.  Soil-Improving  practices. 

3.  Healthy  children. 

4.  Careful  record  keeping. 

5.  Shrubbery  around  hctues. 

And  finally  this  remark  of  one  client:  "A 
neighbor  came  to  me  at  the  week  end  and 
said,  •'What  are  you  going  to  do  this  after- 
noon?" 'Well.  I  have  catigbt  up  with  my 
work  and  had  planned  to  go  fishing.*  Then  I 
learned  that  If  he  dldnt  get  help  about 
cleaning  cut  his  cotton  right  away,  he'd  lose 
a  lot.  so  I  was  glad  to  pitch  in  and  help  him." 

My  conclusion:  The  very  best  of  all  the 
fine  things  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion Is  doing  la  something  that  can't  be 
caught  In  statistics  and  official  records.  It  Is 
building  good  cltlsens. 
Yotirs  sincerely, 

Claxxnce  Fob, 
Prtsidmt  and  Editor, 


Distribntion  of  Petroleom 


REMARKS    ' 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

op   MASaACUUSEllS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'i'l  V  £3 

Friday,  June  25,  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massacbusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  repeatedly  adred  that 
Mr.  Ickes  be  given  complete  control  of 
the  petroleum  situation  In  order  to  flx 
the  responsibility,  but  that  has  not  beea 
done.  I  am  very  glad  to  note  that  Mr. 
Nelson  has  set  up  committees  to  let 
people  know,  and  have  the  O.  P.  A.,  tlia 
P.  A.  W..  and  the  O.  D.  T.  know,  what 
Is  going  on  In  the  different  departments 
handling  petroleimi,  and  to  bring  about 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  that 
commodity. 

Mr.  Nelson,  In  answer  to  a  question  I 
asked  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  east  coast 
Members  of  Congress  the  other  day,  said 
that  he  had  the  power  to  straighten  out 
this  situation.  He  speaks  of  people  on 
the  east  coast  having  to  wear  hair  shirts. 
Certainly  we  on  the  east  coast  have  worn 
nothing  but  hair  shirts  for  months  and 
months  and  mcmths.  We  have  had  the 
rankest  discrimination  against  us.  I  am 
overjoyed  that  Mr.  Nelson  has  stated  that 
this  condition  will  be  changed  and  that 
there  will  be  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion. We  are  fighting  very  hard  In  our 
section  of  the  country  to  help  win  the 
war.  We  are  glad  to  do  our  share  in 
every  way,  but  there  is  no  reasMi  why 
we  should  be  made  to  suffer  unduly  in 
comparison  witti  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. No  other  n«tk»  has  discriminated 
against  one  section  of  the  country  in 
rationing  of  fuel.  It  is  thoroughly  im- 
democratic  and  completely  unjust. 
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The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

m  THE  NATION — MS.  NELSON  IICPIOVZS 
PCTXOIXUM   CONTBOLS 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  June  24— More  equitable,  ef- 
fective and  fewer  halr-ahlrt  methods  of  deal- 
lug  with  the  supplies  of  motor  and  heating 
fuel  that  can  be  spared  to  civilians  without 
harm  to  the  military  program  can  at  last 
be  reasonably  expected.  Donald  M.  Nelson, 
chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board.  ha.s 
set  up  a  coordinated  system  of  distribution 
and  allocaUon  which  will  permit  the  left 
hand  of  Petroleum  Administration  for  War  to 
know  at  all  times  what  the  right  hand  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  doing 
and  enable  Mr.  Nelson  to  unify  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  hands  of  Government. 

The  committees  be  has  set  up — one  on 
petroleum  requirements  and  the  other  on 
petroleum  rationing — are  Intended  to  serve 
•s  clearing  houses  for  the  whole  activity, 
exchanging  information  constantly  and 
promptly  appealing  differences  of  policy  to 
lix.  Nelson.  By  the  terms  of  bis  commis- 
sion be  has  the  power  to  settle  such  differ- 
ences and  be  has  decided  to  retain  It  Instead 
of  turning  It  over  to  Secretary  Ickes.  In  the 
latter's  capacity  as  Administrator  of  Petro- 
leum Administration  for  War. 

What  has  been  lacking  Is  not  an  official 
with  responiibillty  to  match  authority  at  the 
head  of  the  petroleum  program,  but  coordi- 
nating machinery  for  distribution  and  allo- 
cation that  Is  workable,  flexible,  and  ready  at 
all  times  for  service.  The  two  conimittees 
should  provide  this  machinery.  And  hope 
for  more  equitable  and  Intelligent  function- 
ing springs  from  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Admin- 
istration are  to  be  represented. 

PUNISHING   TAMU   TOUL 

One  of  the  basic  blunders  of  the  off  agaln- 
on  again  pleasure-driving  ban  has  been  the 
stubborn  refusal  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration to  make  any  distinction  between 
the  uses  of  A  cards  allowed  In  the  towns  and 
in  the  country  Undlscrlminatlng  enforce- 
ment of  the  ban  has  condemned  the  farming 
population,  producers  of  the  essential  war 
supply  of  food,  to  imprisonment  on  the 
farms.  It  has  denied  to  them  the  normal  and 
morale-sustaining  recreations  which  are 
available  to  dwellers  in  the  towns  and  cities 
and  to  those  who  live  near  adequate  public 
means  of  transportation  to  sources  of  recrea- 
tion. 

Suggestions  to  the  city-minded  rule  mak- 
ers at  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  that 
country  people  should  be  put  on  some  ration- 
ing plan  that  would  open  to  them  some  of  the 
privileges  of  the  urban  population  have  gone 
unheeded.  But  Mr.  Nelson  is  both  aware  of 
and  sympathetic  to  the  inequality,  and  he 
belieres  in  the  tonic  value  to  the  war  pro- 
gram of  removing  it.  That  is  one  reason  why 
he  has  arranged  for  agricultural  representa- 
tion on  the  committees. 

He  does  not  propose — nor  does  anyone  who 
has  pointed  out  the  discrimination — that 
any  gasoline  should  be  transported  or  used 
that  will  in  any  way  slow  up  the  most  vigor- 
ous possible  prosecution  of  the  war.  But, 
unlike  Mr.  Ickes.  he  thinks  it  may  be  possible 
to  remove  inequalities  and  devise  a  better 
system  than  the  present  one  of  Issuing  cou- 
pons for  which  no  gasoline  Is  available,  or, 
when  it  is,  of  refusing  to  permit  those  who 
obtain  the  gasoline  to  use  it  as  they  wish. 
Fewer  coupons,  based  on  the  amount  of  gas- 
oline allocated,  extinction  of  the  black  mar- 
ket, and  more  freedom  of  use  is  Mr.  Nelson's 
basic  policy. 

WHAT  nUTATCS  THX  KAST 

An  aspect  of  the  situation  which  has  set 
up  resisuuce  in  the  East  to  the  raUoning 
program  is  the  Immimity  of  the  Midwest 
from  the  pleasure-driving  ban  and  from  the 
cut  in  coup>on  value.    Not  a  traveler  returns 


from  that  region  to  the  seaboard  who  does 
not  feel,  express,  and  often  carry  out  resent- 
ment against  the  discrimination.  He  is  sus- 
picious of  the  arguments  advanced  for  its 
necessity,  the  more  so  after  Governor  Dewey 
recently  drove  a  horse-and-wagon  of  fact 
through  several  of  them. 

One  angry  traveler  brought  to  this  depart- 
ment the  following  dispatch  from  Lansing. 
Mich.,  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  June  15. 

•■Rumors  that  State  police  have  been  stop- 
ping Detroit  and  other  motorists  bound  for 
northern  Michigan  vacations  (taking  up 
their  ration  iHDoks)  and  turning  them  back 
on  the  grounds  that  they  were  pleasure  driv- 
ing were  branded  untrue  in  every  particu- 
lar. Monday,  by  Capt.  Laurence  Lyon,  head 
of  the  State  police  uniform  division.  ♦  •  • 
Captain  Lyon  said  the  rumors  •  •  •  be- 
came so  prevalent  among  Ohio  residents 
planning  Michigan  vacations  that  he  wrote  a 
letter  denying  the  story  to  Ohio  police  au- 
thorities." 

It  takes  more  reasons  than  Mr.  Ickes  and 
others  have  been  able  to  give  thus  far  to 
bring  persuasion  to  the  East  that  A  cards 
may  not  be  used  there  without  damage  to 
the  war  program,  but  that  Midwest  motor- 
ists can  drive  300  miles  to  vacation  points 
without  Inflicting  damage.  And  very  few 
citizens  In  any  part  of  the  country  are  better 
reconciled  to  the  various  bans  when  they  read 
(Joe  WUUams  in  the  World-Telegram)  "You 
see  Mexico  City,  an  ally,  teeming  with  motor 
cars^n  the  loose.  There  is  all  the  gas,  oil. 
and  fuel  you  can  handle.  The  llbre.  or  taxi, 
will  take  you  anywhere,  literally  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  back 
again.  •  •  •  How  can  you  help  asking 
yourself  why  one  country  at  war  must  prac- 
tice self-denial  and  another  country  engaged 
in  the  same  war  Is  subject  to  no  restric- 
tions?" 

Mr.  Nelson's  intention  is  to  gain  respect 
and  adherence  to  petroleum  rationing  by 
making  It  coherent  and  equitable. 


Women  in  the  Armed  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  25.  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  11, 
1943: 

WHAT    ABOUT    W.AAC'S    AND    WAVES?  —  WHAT    SORT 
or  MEN  AR£  OUR  SOLOIEBS? 

(By  Vida  J.  WUliamson) 

Tliese  questions  have  been  heard  by  every- 
one. They  are,  to  put  it  bluntly,  dumb  ques- 
tions. 

Our  soldiers  are  the  same  sort  of  people  as 
our  American  youth  and  young  men — be- 
cause they  are  these;  and  almost  all  of  them 
at  that.  They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they 
are  Indifferent.  Mostly  through  a  long  period 
of  propaganda  we  kind  of  Idolize  them  In  a 
way — but  that  doesn't  make  them  any  dif- 
ferent; they  are  still  Just  all  of  our  American 
men. 

Then  what  about  the  WAAC's  and  the 
WAVES?  Well,  the  same  holds  true;  they  are 
our  American  women.  Not  what  women  used 
to  be — they  are  modern  American  women. 
Better?  Worse?  Well,  who  knows?  But 
whether  better  or  worse  they  are  stUl  our 
women,  and  no  different  in  imiform  than  out, 
except  that  they  have  more  careful  training 


there,    more   careful    supervision   and   much 
harder  work. 

"But  I  heard  •  •  •"  "You  know  they 
say  •  •  •'  'Have  you  heard  •  •  ♦?' 
"Buzz-buzz-zzz     •      •     •" 

Yes.  wove  heard;  and,  yes,  we  know  they 
say  •  •  •.  We  also  know  that  all  such 
sayin£;s  and  rumors  should  correctly  close 
with  a  click  of  the  heels,  an  outstretched  arm, 
and  a  guttural  "Heil." 

Women  of  known  bad  character  are  not 
accepted  in  thes^e  organizations — but  then 
neither  are  women  of  known  bad  character 
accepted  in  our  clubs,  schools,  or  colleges — 
yet  in  all  of  these  there  are  the  circumspect, 
the  careless,  and  even  the  daring — the  good, 
the  bad,  and  the  indifferent. 

These  same  women  are  in  our  country's 
uniform;  that  you  or  I — any  of  us — should 
repeat  a  rumor  that  would  besmirch  the 
honor  of  that  uniform  is  thoughtless  treason. 
That  any  of  u.s  who  are  women  should  do 
this  is  double  treason — treason  against  the 
uniform  of  our  country  and  treason  against 
our  sex 

Certainly  there  will  be  Isolated  cases  of 
indiscretion;  I  don't  personally  know  of  any 
and  have  not  personally  heard  of  any  except 
the  "propaganda  type"  described  above;  but, 
to  quote  our  own  editorial  of  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  the  WAVES  and  WAACs  "are  not  God 
A'mighty  '  A  woman  must  be  21  years  old 
to  Join  the  WAVES.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  sort  of  women  belong,  then  look  about 
you  at  the  women  21  years  old  and  above; 
vision  them  with  a  little  more  energy,  a  little 
more  vitality,  a  little  more  ambition,  a  lit- 
tle more  love  of  country  perhaps  than  most; 
add  a  lot  of  training,  a  lot  of  discipline,  the 
effect  of  a  lot  of  daily  hard  work  on  character, 
and  you'll  know  what  sort  of  women  make  up 
our  "women  in  uniform." 

Did  you  stop  last  week  and  pick  up  a 
soldier  boy,  ask  him  about  his  folks,  and 
think,  "Such  a  fine  fellow,  so  far  away  from 
home;  I  Just  want  to  do  something  for  him"? 
If  you  did.  that  was  fine. 

Did  you  see  a  lovely  young  woman  in  uni- 
form walk  down  the  street  last  week,  and 
did  you  step  back  a  little,  stare  curiously,  and 
whisper  to  your  companion — maybe  snicker  a 
little?  If  you  did  that — especially  if  you 
yourself  are  a  woman — then  shame! 

Most  of  us  In  Carroll  County  have  seen 
only  a  few  women  in'  uniform — occasionally 
at  a  patriotic  meeting.  In  a  railroad  station, 
a  bus  station,  or  some  eating  place — but 
have  you  noticed  the  dignified  bearing,  the 
orderly  appearance,  the  correctness  of  be- 
havior that  always  characterizes  them? 

That's  trainini? — it's  good  training.  We 
could  stand  a  lltrle  of  It  for  ourselves. 


Irrigated  Lands  in  Support  of  the 
Nation's  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  24,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  water  is 
the  lifeblood  of  agriculture  and  industry 
in  the  western  third  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  recent  announcement  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  that 
a  good  water  year  is  in  prospect  for  irri- 
gation and  hydroelectric  power  is 
definitely  good  news. 

More  than  70  percent  of  the  food  pro- 
duced in  the  West  for  the  sustenance  of 
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more  than  15.800,060  civilians  and  the  iii- 
creasing  military  population  comes  from 
Irrigated  land.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, under  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, is  a  major  operator  of  irrigation 
projects  in  15  Western  States. 

Better  than  80  percent  of  the  power 
that  is  turning  the  wheels  of  war  indus- 
try on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  inter- 
mountain  States  is  produced  from  the 
water  resources  of  the  region.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  is  the  largest  Fed- 
eral operator  of  hydroelectric  power 
facilities  and  last  year  produced  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  electric  energy 
generated  In  the  West. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  report 
on  water  conditions  in  the  West  by  Com- 
missioner John  C.  Page,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  to  Secretary  Ickes  is  of 
prime  impwrtance. 

A  news  release  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation on  the  report  as  to  the  outlook  for 
water  in  1943  and  one  on  the  Bureau's 
contribution  of  the  power  reqtiirements 
of  the  West  are  as  follows: 

GOOD  WATES  TEAR  IN  PBOJICT 

A  goo4  water  year  unquestionably  is  indi- 
cated for  Bureau  of  Reclamation  {wwer  and 
irrigation  project*  in  the  West,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  annotinced  to- 
day. The  forecast  was  based  on  summaries 
by  Reclamation  Commissioner  John  C.  Page 
of  snow  surveys  in  the  drainage  basins  of 
western  streams  which  feed  the  Bureau's 
reservoirs,  major  suppliers  for  food  and  hydro- 
electric energy  In  the  area. 

In  some  basins,  the  run-ofT  will  be  the 
greatest  In  a  quarter  of  a  centtiry,  Secretary 
Ickes  declared. 

"The  Bureau's  storage  capacity  of  61.800,000 
acre-feet  of  water  is  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  total  capacity  available  for  power  and 
Irrigation  In  the  West."  Mr.  Page  advised  the 
Secretary.  "Bureau  projects  are  making 
major  contributions  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  They  generate  huge  blccks  of  power 
and  provide  dependable  supplies  of  water  for 
Industrial  plants  and  military  establishments 
costing  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars,  and. 
In  1942.  produced  Irrigated  crops  valued  at 
$250,000,000.  Adequate  supplies  for  Boulder 
Dam  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  and  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  in- 
sure in  1943  the  largest  power  output  by  70 
percent  in  the  Bureau's  history. 

"The  snow  surveys  and  Irrigation  forecasts 
definitely  come  under  the  heading  of  'Good 
news,'"  Mr.  Page  added.  "This  year  more 
diligently  than  ever  we  are  striving  to  expand 
the  production  of  food  for  the  armed  forces 
and  civilians  and  the  generation  of  power 
for  war  Industries.  Maximum  utilization  of 
the  high  water  cor  tent  In  the  mountain 
,  snows  wUl  help  reach  the  goal.  Every  acre 
of  irrigated  land  and  every  kilowatt  of  power 
will  be  of  greater  importance  this  year  than 
at  any  time  in  the  Nation's  history." 

The  run-off  of  the  Columbia  River  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  expected  to  equal  or  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  highest  years  on  record.  The 
Bureau's  giant  power  plant  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  as  well  as  the  plant  at  Bonneville  Dam, 
depend  an  this  stream.  They  serve  ahunl- 
nvan  plants  producing  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  Nation's  output  of  this  Important  light 
metal.  The  run-off  of  the  Yakima  River  may 
reach  a  peak  surpassed  only  once  in  34  years. 
A  tributary  of  the  Columbia,  the  Yakima 
River  supplies  the  Yakima  project  in  Wash- 
ington, a  heavy  producer  of  food  crops.  The 
mountain  snows  of  another  tributary,  the 
Umatilla  River  in  northern  Oregon,  feeding 
the  project  of  that  name,  are  nearly  GO  per- 
cent beaviex  than  normal. 


The  accumulated  prcdpltatlon.  of  the  Clark 
Fork  in  western  Montana,  which  alao  dlB- 
chu^ea  into  the  Columbia,  la  57  percent  abore 
average.  Irrigated  lands  of  the  Bureau's  Bit- 
ter Root  and  Frenchtown  developments  re- 
ceive their  water  from  this  stream. 

Never  in  25  years  has  the  water  content  of 
the  snow  along  the  upper  Snake  River  and 
trlbutarlefi,  the  Owyhee,  Boise,  and  Payette, 
been  as  high  as  this  year.  These  streams 
serve  the  upper  &iake,  Minidoka,  and  Boise 
projects  in  Idaho,  and  the  Owyhee,  Vale,  and 
Burnt  River  in  Oregon.  The  Minidoka  and 
Boise  projects  are  also  important  power  pro- 
ducers In  the  inter-mountain  region. 

Present  conditions  Indicate  that  the  run- 
off of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries  will  be 
much  above  normal.  Snow  cover  on  the 
Yellowstone  is  more  than  double  that  of  a 
year  ago,  and  on  the  Milk  River,  one-third 
above  last  year's  figtire  These  streams  In  the 
Upper  Misouri  supply  the  Rtverton  and  Sho- 
shone projects  in  Wyomiz^,  the  Buford- 
Trenton  (North  Dakota),  Belle  Pourcbe 
(South  Dakota) ,  and  the  Montana  projects  of 
Sun  River,  Milk  River,  Htmtley,  Buffalo  Rap- 
Ids,  and  liower  Yellowstone  (the  latter  also 
partly  In  North  Dakota). 

The  outlook  1^  very  favorable  for  this  sea- 
son's run-off  of  the  North  Platte  River  and 
tributaries,  from  which  the  North  Platte 
(Nebraska-Wyoming)  project  is  supplied  with 
water  for  power  and  irrigation,  and  the  Ken- 
drick  (Wyoming)  project  for  power.  Prin- 
cipal reservoirs  of  the  Bureau  on  the  North 
Platte  contain  the  largest  carry-over  since 
1929. 

The  Elephant  Butte  reservoir  on  the 
Rio  Grande  will  be  full  at  the  start  of  the 
irrigation  season.  It  serves  the  Rio  Grande 
project  (New  Mexico-Texas), -a  producer  of 
food  crops,  cotton  and  power.  On  the  Pecos 
River,  serving  the  Carlsbad  development  in 
New  Mexico,  the  snow  cover  is  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  water  content  of  the  snow  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Colorado  above  Grand 
Junction  is  20  percent  greater  than  last  year 
at  this  time.  In  the  headwaters  of  the  Green 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado,  it  is  the 
greatest  in  many  years  and  about  two  and 
one-half  times  that  of  1942.  The  Gunnison 
project  In  Colorado,  will  be  about  average 
The  Grand  Valley  (Colorado)  irrigation  and 
power  project  Is  served  by  diversions  from 
the  Colorado.  The  Moon  Lake.  Strawberry 
Valley,  and  Sanpete  irrigation  projects  in 
Utah  are  served  by  tributaries  of  the  Colorado 
River  where  the  indications  are  of  a  fair  run- 
off. 

The  run-off  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Colo- 
rado, which  is  expected  to  be  above  average, 
is  an  important  factor  in  power  and  food 
production  in  the  Pacific  Sotrthwest.  Lake 
Mead,  the  largest  storage  reservoir  In  the 
world.  Is  fed  from  the  Colorado  and  supplies 
Boulder  power  plant,  the  world's  largest, 
which  provides  power  to  the  war  Industries 
in  Nevada  and  California.  Water  releasee 
from  Boulder  Dam  also  produce  power  down- 
stream at  Parker  Dam  and  on  the  Yuma  proj- 
ect in  Arizona.  Boulder  releases  also  assure 
an  adequate  Irrigation  supply  for  the  highly 
productive  areas  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Yuma  Valley,  Arizona. 

powEx  raoM  water  Bisoxncxs 
The  carry-over  in  the  reservoirs  of  the 
Salt  and  Verde  Rivers.  Ariz.,  which  provide 
water  for  the  Salt  River  reclamation  project, 
may  be  sufficient  for  this  year's  operations 
even  though  the  snow  coverage  tn  the  head- 
waters of  these  two  streams  is  disappointing. 
Power  from  Parker  Dam  and  stand-by  plants 
will  protect  the  power  needs  of  that  area  in 
even  water  Is  not  adequate. 

Accumulative  precipitation  in  the  north- 
cm  half  of  Utah  assures  an  abundant  water 
supply  la  1943  for  the  reclamation  projects 


served  by  that  drainage  flrea.  the  Bjrrum.  Og- 
den  River,  and  Weber  RtTer. 

An  increue  of  67  percent  over  last  year  to 
expected  in  the  mn-air  of  the  Klamath  Lake 
Basin.  The  Klamath  project  In  Oregon  and 
California,  an  outstanding  potato-producing 
area  in  the  West,  will  benefit  trom  the  addi- 
tional supfdy. 

BIG    POWEl    COirrDBDTION    MADE 

Bureau  of  ReclamaUoa  power  plants  pro- 
vided 70  percent  of  the  generating  capaci^ 
added  in  1942  to  speed  war  production  in  the 
11  far  Western  States.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Harold  L.  Ickes  announced  today.  IIm 
greater  part  of  the  power  a^tacity  was  in- 
stalled at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  In  Washing- 
ton and  at  Boulder  and  Pari  ^r  Dams  In  the 
Pacific  Southwest.  The  statement  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  information  just  compiled 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  Reclama- 
tion Commissioner  John  C.  Page. 

Commissioner  Page  reported  that  the  Bu- 
reau Installed  393.500  of  the  557,000  kllowatta 
added  in  the  West  last  year.  In  1943  the 
agency  wUl  contribute  500,000  of  the  835.000 
new  kilowatts  sehcdtUed  for  installation. 
Bureau  power  Is  generated  as  a  byproduct  of 
multiple-purpose  projects  having  as  their 
primary  function  the  conversion  through  ir- 
rigation of  arid  lands  into  productive  farms. 

"Farm  laruls  in  the  West  irrigated  by  rec- 
lamation systems  are  proTidlng  a  subetantial 
part  of  the  war  food  re<iulremcnts  for  the 
increasing  civilian  and  military  p<9ulattoa 
which  has  resulted  from  the  war,"  Secretary 
Ickes  obeerved.  "Conuulssloner  Page  advlaei 
me  that  the  outlook  for  the  1943  contribution 
of  food  supplies  is  greater  than  that  in  IMS 
If  the  farmers  on  reclamation  projects  can 
secure  labor  and  machinery.  I  tmdeiatand 
that  transcontinental  railroads  are  experi- 
encing a  heavy  Increase  In  the  westward 
movement  of  foodstuffs  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  for  food." 

In  his  report  to  Secretary  Ickes,  Commla- 
Bloner  Page  stated:  "Seven  billion  of  the  31^ 
000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  generated  in  ap- 
proximately 700  western  power  plants  In  1943 
came  from  Bureau  projects,  ftuther  empha- 
sizing the  war  values  of  our  facilities.  West- 
em  generators  produced  6,000.000.000  mora 
kilowatt-hourB  in  1942  than  in  1941.  and 
3,000,000.000  of  this  increase  was  delivered 
by  Bureau  plants.  This  year  the  Bureau's 
kilowatt-hour  output  win  reach  12,000.000,- 
000.  5,000,000.000  above  the  1942  record. 

"American  industry.  I  am  told,  produced 
three  and  one-half  times  as  many  aircraft  in 
1942  as  In  1941,  six  times  as  many  guns,  tanks, 
and  ammunition,  nearly  three  times  as  many 
naval  vessels,  and  five  times  as  many  mer- 
chant ships.  These  are  remarkable  gains. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation ,  through  its  mxil- 
tlple-purpose  projects  planned  under  your 
administration,  was  able  to  supply  nearly 
one-fourth  of  all  the  electric  energy  generated 
in  the  West  in  1942  and  tjsed  In  war  indus- 
tries. 

"Reclamation  installations  today  total 
1,718.302  kilowatts,  which  by  Jime  1944.  will 
be  increased  to  nearly  2,500,000  kilowatts, 
equal  to  the  tnstallatlon  of  all  power  plants 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  1925.  Further  addi- 
tions that  would  bring  the  capacity  to  8.200,- 
000  kilowatts  by  1945-48  have  been  baited  by 
the  War  Production  Board. 

"The  Increased  power  supply  in  the  West 
has  brought  an  unprecedented  indvstrlal 
growth  there.  AeconUng  to  tha  data  of  the 
War  Production  Board  and  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  western  Indus- 
tries have  been  granted  Government  war 
contracts  totaling  114,000,000,000.  The  area's 
develofHnent,  stimulated  by  the  war.  Is  ex- 
pected to  continue  at  the  end  of  the  hostili- 
ties when  the  vast  facilities  now  devoted  to 
filling  war  orders  are  converted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  peacetime  necessities.  Bureau 
generators  will  continue  to  serve  these  plants 
after  the  war. 
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"Alt  »  further  contrfb'Jilon  In  th«  pont- 
ir«r  prrJ'Kj.  the  Bureau  1»  prepared  to  pro- 
vide employment  und  itettlrment  opp'/rtunt* 
t'ea  for  wf/fker«  rcieiMed  trnru  w»r  plun**  und 
for  ei-trrvK'-mef)  Jf  the  U(U';jij  r/f  fterlii- 
maitt'>ri  t«  ii'it  permitted  u,  nturt  *orli  Wi'iufl 
Ut  Hild  t'l  %4t  f'x/d  •ti|/(/iic«  It  can  TfK^imi 
C'4.i;fna 'U/fi  ut  the  er.'l  of  the  War  on  20 
IrriKillon  prrj'r'*  ii,w  Jmlu-d  by  the  War 
VTty'MtAU)ti  It'.urd,  Olid  IK-Kin  work  otj  u 
tith»-r«  auth((.i/'d  hut  rii-!erred  Mt  tU<*  mart 
f)f  the  »ur  Production  of  fo<  d  on  the  irrl- 
RHtrr]  hnidft  of  new  and  exiiitint;  projfcitt  will 
continue  lu  be  hh  imjjcjrtant  at  the  coiiclu- 
•lon  of  the  war  In  meetlnt?  ti.o  need«  of  the 
United  Nations  ai  It  Is  today  " 


The  Subsidy  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  25.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  letter 
from,  a  constituent  which,  in  my  opinion, 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  this  subsidy  pro- 
gram: 

Los  Angeles.  Cauf.,  June  16.  1943. 
Congressman  C.  Nobris  Poulson. 

Member.  House  of  Representatnes, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deaji  Congressman  Poulson:  Strange  as  It 
may  seem,  I  have  never  before  written  a  let- 
ter to  a  Congressman.  Many  times  I  have 
felt  the  Impulse  to  do  so,  but  human  inertia 
had  Its  way,  and  the  letter  was  never  written. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  dyed-ln-the-wcol 
foes  of  the  present  administration.  Some 
things  seemed  right,  and  others  wrong. 
The  Supreme  Court  bill  was  an  ^vil  thing — 
and  Congress  ro  declared  it  and  crushed  out 
Its  life,  and  the  American  people  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief 

I  believe  that  the  present  and  impending 
subsidy  program  for  wholesalers,  and  so 
forth,  is  likewise  a  very  evil  thing,  and  like- 
wise presents  a  fight  or  die  challenge  to 
Congress  which  cannot  be  Ignored.  1  say 
this  In  all  sincerity.  The  manner  In  which 
this  program  was  brazenly  announced  by  the 
administration — the  obvious  contempt  for 
public  opinion  en  the  subject — and  the  evil 
concomitants  and  end  products  of  such  a 
program  now  being  forced  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people — all  present  a  challenge  to  our 
American  way  of  life. 

We  cannot  roll  back  prices  by  bribing  price 
fixers  Human  greed,  once  fed  and  encour- 
aged, beccn'.es  Insatiable.  This  seems  so  ob- 
vious that  the  existence  of  some  evil,  ul- 
terior motive  behind  such  a  program  seems 
undeniab-e.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
would  rather  pay  food  prices  twice  or  three 
times  as  hh;h  as  those  now  prevailing  rather 
than  see  such  a  program  carried  to  its  in- 
evitable conclusion  And  there  are  many  de- 
fence woriters  and  common  laborers  earning 
more  money  today  than  myself.  Such  a  pro- 
gram, expanded  to  its  natural  limits,  will 
soon  result  in  t-ocialism.  I  would  rather  see 
the  money  thro'-vn  into  the  Pacific  ocean 
than  go  to  food  profiteers. 

Food  profiteers  are  today's  greatest  sabo- 
teurs cf  our  wartime  economy.  Yet  not  one 
word  is  said  acalnst  them,  but  Instead  I  am 
tcld  that  constantly  Increasing  prices — in- 
crtasing  every  day — are  inevitably  the  result 
©f  huh  wa~cs  and  too  much  money  In  cir- 
culation.  This  is  undoubtedly  uue.  but  ther* 


in  a  limit  to  all  things.  And  when  I  discover 
that  barracuda,  a  common  local  mU  wnter 
ftsb,  Is  purchAMtd  frfim  commercial  flohTmen 
at  Newport  and  Santa  Monica  for  12  cftit<( 
and  1ft  cents  a  p^mtid  nlttuCy  r.Untiiti.  urid 
sod  for  UH  hiKh  s»  46  cent*  a  pouod  by  <ii« 
ftame  concern  that  purrhan«-d  it  fc/m  ih* 
ft^.hetmun— and  then  ix/Jd  by  tin-  bu'tiiir  tw 
the  public  at  ti'i  otntk  a  pound  1  don  i  ii<<<l 
a  Hurvurd  economic*  profe>.-;or  to  t<  11  iije 
that  the  wholesaler  i*  In  the  natiu'  claM>  un  u 
loblK-r.  Yet,  under  the  tubh.flv  pi"«riini, 
we  are  supposed  to  puy  off  tlu-  wholchait-r  bo 
lie  v.ill  see  his  way  clear  to  rt-dure  h  s  pi.ieii 
without  affecting  his  300-percent  profit 

My  sympathies  in  thKs  matter  arc  all  with 
the  farmer  and  the  fl.sherman— the  man  who 
Is  doing  the  producing  and  who  i.s  providing 
us  with  our  food  supply.  If  this  subsidy 
program  could  be  of  benefit  to  h:m.  ho  .'ever, 
I  still  would  not  support  it— nor  would  any 
proud  American  farmer  ask  or  accept  finan- 
cial gratuities  from  the  Government  in  ex- 
change for  his  own  economic  independence. 
Some  have.  I  admit,  in  the  past — but  always 
to  their  ultimate  regret. 

In  writing  the  foregoing,  I  am  thinking  of 
actual  cases  which  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion, as  a  lawyer  and  public  servant.  Evil  as 
these  things  have  been,  I  still  believe  tliat  it 
Is  up  to  the  American  farmer,  and  the  Amer- 
ican fisherman  too,  to  work  cut  his  own  eco- 
nomic salvation  to  the  ends  that  justice  shall 
be  done,  and  to  the  end  that  he  fhall  re- 
ceive a  fair  price  for  the  product  of  his  own 
hand?.  That  is  what  builds  men  and  tliat 
Is  what  America  stands  for. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Clarence  Ogo. 


Address   of  Hon.  Jack   Nichols,  of 
Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  25.  1943 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  made 
by  me  May  28,  at  Muskoi:ee,  Okla.: 

NICHOLS  ANNOUNCES  INTENTION  TO  QUIT  FOR 
TRANSCONTINENTAL  WESTERN  AIU.  INC  ,  ri!?I- 
nON — DATE  NOT  SFECiriED;  MAKES  NO  AT- 
TEMPT   TO   "PL.^CE    HIS    MANTLE  ■ 

Representative  Jack  Nichols  of  tlie  second 
Oklahoma  district  last  night  ofiRcially  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  resigning  his  seat 
in  Congress  to  become  vice  president  of 
Transcontinental   Western  Air,    Inc. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  the  ccn- 
clusicn  of  a  dinner  meeting  in  the  Ofli'^ers 
Cub  at  the  Hotel  Severs  at  which  approxi- 
mately 100  of  the  key  men  in  Nichols'  ix)- 
litlcal  organization  were  his  guests,  and  pro- 
vided official  confirmation  of  a  report  that 
h;id  gained  wide  dissemination  earlier  in  the 
week,  climaxed  by  Thursday's  anncunocment 
by  Trancontlnental  Western  Air.  Inc.  oSRcl.Us 
of  his  election  as  vice  president. 

The  Congressman  mentioned  no  spec.flc 
date  for  his  resignation,  although  previous 
reports  had  It  as  July  1 — aiid  he  m.;de  no 
attempt  to  select  his  successor. 

MATTERS  TO  CLE.AR  UP 

After  addressing  his  guests  for  more  than 
an  hour,  during  which  time  he  lauded  their 
loyalty  and  constancy  and  traced  the  build- 
ing of  the  organization  from  the  first  day  he 


anr.cunred  httt  caiidldicy  ba'"k  In  1934  down 
Ui  fUf  pTPnut,  th«   C'tUi'.TfMiinnn  said 

"Aod    f.'''.'    I    I'lfiit-    U,    pt-rhi>pi    the    nrK>i>t 
rtiff' III'  rr.!-,'!.'  'I,.'  f  ■.  f-r  had  (:'.nfroii'«'U  me 
h*:  <•.'•  II.'    vj.'o  J  ;    v  r/iy  hrart  1«  h'.'ivy  a«  I 
''  i  ■,' 'i  tf.i'  ;•  i5  11,'/  ii.'fuH'n  Ut  u  hd'T  my 
r«!!    nuiion  from  my  «.il  in  Coti/f'-i 

"'ll^u^  I  Mill  do  tin  ko<<n  ftk  a  ci.rt;itii  e|i-c< 
lion  conifit  ni<-fl  by  u  'poUtlcul  uc  wk  ni'  u 
dl»i;.o«ed  of-  iUd  I  iini  conndenl  that  It  will 
l)e  di>p<dcd  of  v.l'.hln  ii  thoit  titne-  Ht;d  us 
64><-)ii  nu  I  hi*  tnachiii'-iy  li;ia  been  ^el  iti  nuyiion 
to  ullrvu'te  tlie  t-TCitt  suflt'Mii;;  ciusi'd  in  this 
diairlct  by  tlio  wurbt  Iluod  m  hiM- ry  (The 
first  reference  obviously  was  to  the  tlectun 
contest  filed  by  E.  O,  Clnrk,  Stt^lor  Republi- 
can, now  pending  before  a  Hou.>-e  election 
ccmniittee  ) 

.NO  '  cnow.w  prince" 

"To  you.  mv  Icyal  friend? — and  you  are  the 
faithful— I  sav  this  in  all  .'•incerlty :  This  cruld 
only  be  bearable  to  me  because  I  go,  restin;? 
secure  in  the  belief  that  most  of  you  find 
yourselves  in  a  position  that  offers  ycu  at  least 
tenriorary   security. 

"There  are  no  crown  ptinces.  There  is  no 
crown  prince.  I  place  my  mantle  on  no  one. 
If  I  were  to  attempt  to  select  one  to  take 
my  place.  I  would  have  to  make  that  selec- 
tion from  among  you.  Tliat  I  could  not  do. 
for  I  hold  each  one  of  you  in  equal  high 
esteem;  not  one  of  you  holds  a  higher  place 
in  my  affect  ion  or  in  my  regard  than  the 
other.  It  would  be  Impossible  for  me  to 
choose  from  among  you. 

"I  will  say  this  to  you:  You.  as  an  organiza- 
tion, can  elect  anybody  to  Congress  you 
choose  to  elect.    I  don't  care  who  it  is. 

LITTLE    TO    SAT    OF    NEW    JOB 

"Whether  or  not  I  have  any  further  political 
ambitions  we  will  discu.^s  at  a  later  date. 
But  I  do  have  one  last  favor  to  ask  of  you. 
if  you  feel  that  you  can  grant  it.  I  would 
like  to  be  named  a  delegate  to  the  1944  Demo- 
cratic national  convention,  I  want  to  keep 
my  fincer  on  the  political  pulse  of  the  Nation, 
of  the  State,  and  of  the  district,  for  this 
will  ever  by  my  home  " 

For  the  record.  Nichols  said  only  that  his 
duties  as  vice  president  of  the  Tran.sconti- 
nental  Western  Airlines  would  have  to  do 
with  the  p'.af-e  of  commercial  aviation  in  both 
the  present  and  post-war  economy  of  the 
Nation.  "OlT  the  record"  he  elaborated 
slightly  on  that  statement. 

After  the  dinner  the  Congressman  was  pre- 
sented to  thi-s  "gathering  of  the  faithful"  by 
Kelly  Brown,  his  cla'^c  personal  friend  and 
political    aiivi-or.    who    acted    as    toastmatter. 

Nichols  began  his  address  of  farewell  by 
declaring  that  never  had  he  found  himself 
given  to  hcbitancy  in  any  situation,  under 
any  circumstances,  but  "tonight  I  want  for 
words." 

ir.ILNDS    FUT    TO    TEST 

"This  Is  a  most  difficult  assignment."  he 
said.  "There  is  nothing  stronger  or  bigger 
than  friendship,  and  I  feel  very  humble  in 
the  presence  of  all  of  you  who  have  done 
what  you  hive  done  for  me — electing  me  to 
Congress  and  keeping  me  there  for  five  terms. 

"This  is  not  tiie  parting  of  the  ways,  but 
in  a  sense  I  feel  that  I  am  letting  you  down. 
I  feel  it  the  more  deeply  because  I  realize 
how  fortunate  I  have  been  to  have  had 
friends  like  you  as  I  cUmbed  life's  pathway. 
Ours  has  been  a  coinniun  alliance.  Nobody 
C(.u!d  have  put  his  friends  to  tlie  acid  test 
more  times  than  I  have  ycu.  Nobody  could 
have  re.'ipcnded  each  time  more  loyally.  And 
even  though  I  feel  I  am  letting  you  dcv;n, 
my  hrpe  is  that  you  will  not  feelthat  I  am 
quitting  in  the  middle  of  the  streem.  A 
desire  to  discharge  a  responsibility  has  al- 
ways moved  me,  and  I  have  come  to  my  de- 
cis:cn.  which  I  will  anncunce  tonight,  ffter 
long  ccn5icierEti.?n  and  with  the  conviciion 
that  in  accepting  this  new  assignmeni  I  am 
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diacharflnf    «    real    responsibility    to    mj 
counirjr." 

ovmsD  acRvicM 

VtcttaiM  then  made  direct  reference  to  two 
pledifea  muHf  in  previrmo  campaisn*  and  re* 
vcal«-d  tuT  ihf  flr*t  time  anmethinK  he  Mid 
"I  titv»r  have  Ut\6  even  you  t>«fore"— the  fact 
th«t  he  wa«  within  a  fftw  day*  of  recdvitiK  a 
rtimr\»  commtMlon  aa  lieutenant  commander 
In  the  Intelllgcnco  department  uf  the  Navy, 

"Back  in  1038  I  Mid  I  would  never  vou 
to  aend  American  boya  to  fight  on  foreign 
soil  to  aettle  a  local  quarrel;  that  I  would 
never  vote  to  aend  American  boya  to  flgbt 
on  foreign  aoll  unless  thlt  Nation  were  at- 
tacked or  In  Imminent  danger  of  attack.  I 
reiterated  that  statement  In  1940.  I  was 
never  more  serious  In  my  life,  nor  was  I 
ever  more  serious  than  when  I  said  If  I  ever 
did  vote  for  war  I  would  offer  my  services  to 
my  country  In  Its  armed  forces 

"On  December  7,  lf41,  when  the  Japs 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor  I  was  In  Muskogee  and 
was  given  the  privilege  of  speaking  over 
KBIX  on  that  black  Sunday  afternoon.  I 
said  then  that  when  I  got  back  to  Washing- 
ton I  would  offer  my  services  to  my  coun- 
try In  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard, 
or  the  Marines,  If  my  Government  felt  that 
I  could  be  of  more  service  there  than  In  Con- 
gress. I  was  never  more  serious,  although  I 
was  accused  of  making  that  statement  for 
purely  political  purposes. 

r.   D.   R.    AGAINST    RESIGNATION 

"Early  In  1941  I  had  been  recommended 
for  a  reserve  commission  as  lieutenant  com- 
mander In  the  Navy.  I  passed  all  the  physi- 
cal and  other  examinations.  Just  a  few  days 
before  I  was  to  receive  my  commission.  Ad- 
miral Chester  W  Nimltz  Issued  an  order 
that  no  more  reserve  commissions  should  be 
issued  to  any  Congressman. 

"As  soon  as  I  got  back  to  Washington  after 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  I  went  to  see  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  That  was  on  December  10. 
I  told  him  I  wanted  to  resign  from  Congress 
to  become  part  of  the  Armed  Forces.  He 
said,  "Jack,  perish  the  thought." 

"I  told  him  my  very  word  was  at  stake; 
that  I  had  promised  my  people  that  the  min- 
ute we  voted  for  war  I  had  said  I  would 
offer  my  services  for  combat  duty.  He  re- 
plied, 'Jack,  everything  now  has  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  yardstick  of  service.  In  my  opin- 
ion, you  can  be  of  far  greater  service  as  one 
among  435  Members  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress  than  3rou  can  as  one  among  sev- 
eral million  soldiers.  Dont  for  a  moment 
entertain  such  a  wish.' 

"I  wrote  to  Chief  of  Staff  Marshall.  I 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  But  to  no 
avail,  and  for  a  time  I  was  sustained  by  the 
words  of  the  President. 

BROTHER    TALKED    "BRUTALLY" 

"Then,  several  months  ago,  I  was  ap- 
proached by  an  official  of  the  Transconti- 
nental &  Western  Air.  Inc.  He  said  that  I  had 
gained  certain  valuable  knowledge  of  avia- 
tion and  Its  ramifications.  That  I  had  been 
the  outstanding  champion  in  Congress  of 
maintaining  for  the  United  States  the  su- 
premacy in  the  air  we  had  always  held.  He 
said  I  could  be  of  great  service  both  to  his 
company  and  to  the  United  States  if  I  would 
put  that  knowledge  to  use  in  private  activities 
with  bis  company. 

"Again  and  again  I  was  Importuned. 
Finally  I  had  a  long  talk  with  my  brother, 
Clark  Nichols.  He  was  as  brutal  with  me  as 
only  a  brother  can  be.  He  told  me  that  I 
thought  I  was  a  great  patriot;  that  while  I 
thought  I  was  doing  the  patriotic  thing  by 
trying  to  enter  the  armed  forces,  actually  I 
was  doing  little  more  than  Indulge  my  own 
selfishness,  that  it  was  the  glamor  of  the  uni- 
form that  was  appealing  to  me  more  than 
patriotism. 


"That  wa*  pretty  rou^h,  But  It  ect  me  to 
thinking  I  had  epent  9  yean  In  eonetent 
uttidy  of  aviation  The  laet  t  of  thoM  yetre 
had  hMrn  upent  tn  the  ni\x6y  of  the  geo* 
graphic  (ft  the  world,  and  n»ofe  recently  Ui  a 
•tudy  ()1  the  part  aviatunt  wrnild  play  In  thie 
Wation'K  rmttpfmry  from  the  ahoek  nt  the  war, 
It  nnally  dawned  un  me  that  thta  wae  the 
thing  aix^ut  which  I  knew  the  mo«t,  and  that, 
while  It  hain't  the  glamor  of  an  Army  or 
Navy  or  Cuant  Ouard  or  marine  uniform,  per- 
haps It  wai  after  all  the  medium  through 
which  I  could  beet  aerve  my  country, 

LCAVES    rOR    WAaHINCTON 

"So  I  tell  you  now  that  It  is  my  Intention 
to  resign  my  seat  In  Congreaa  to  become 
associated  with  the  Transcontinental  &  West- 
ern Air,  Inc.  I  am  telling  you,  my  loyal 
friends,  the  people  who  put  me  in  Congress 
and  have  kept  me  there,  first,  as  I  said  I 
would.  Circumstances  over  which  I  had  no 
centrol  let  the  rumor  out  before  I  could  tell 
you  as  I  had  planned.  I  am  sorry.  But  I 
know  you  would  not  have  had  me  tell  any 
one  of  you,  individually,  before  I  could  tell 
you  all  at  the  same  time.  If  I  had  told  a 
single  one  of  you,  I  would  have  been  unfair 
to  all  the  rest.  I  know  you  will  agree  and 
understand  " 

Congressman  Nichols  left  last  night  for 
Washington  to  attend  a  meeting  Monday  of 
the  entire  State  delegation  to  formulate  plans 
for  Immediate  relief  to  the  flood  victims. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  25,  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

LOUISVILLI  Si  Nashtiixk 

Railroad  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  March  15, 1943. 
Hon.  Sam  H.  Jones, 

Gor>ernor  of  Louisiana, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

MY  Dear  Governor  Jones  :  When  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  short  visit  with  you  in  New 
Orleans  a  little  while  back,  I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  Commissioner  Jewell  had  brought 
to  my  attention  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  March  6.  in  which  was  printed  yotir  Inter- 
view under  the  heading,  "Will  Dixie  Bolt  the 
New  Deal?"  I  had  not  read  the  article  at  the 
time  and  could  give  no  expression  thereto. 
You  remarked  that  perhaps  I  would  agree 
with  much  of  It,  and  perhaps  disagree  with 
some  of  it.      That  surmise  is  correct. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  the  article  Is  pre- 
sented In  a  very  interesting  style  and,  no 
doubt,  has  held  attention  to  the  very  end  of 
every  person  who  started  to  read  It.  Again, 
with  one  exception,  which  I  ahaU  mention 
later,  I  go  along  with  you  practically  all  the 
way.  I  was  raised  as  a  Democrat,  and  my 
father  served  in  the  Confederate  Army.  My 
mother  was  very  bitter  because  of  the  things 
which  happened  during  the  war  and  In  the 
reconstruction  period  and,  for  the  reasons 
so  admirably  given  by  you,  southerners  took 
refuge  In  the  Democratic  Party.  Too  many 
of  them  still  reside  there  because  of  the 
holding  power  of  the  mere  name.  The  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties  have  almost 
changed  their  position  In  the  three  essential 


mattere  you  mention,  and  while  I  do  not  now 
cl«M  myself  ae  •  RepuMlean.  I  h«i«  loog 
ftlnov  regletered  M  an  Indcpendoot  end  vot« 
my  ronvictlona  ae  I  aee  them. 

The  matter  upon  vhteli  1  do  not  agree  wttli 
you  le  that  the  aouthom  fretght'fate  Hme* 
ture  eoneiitutee  an  odioua  tMirrier  which 
cttueee  a  dlacrimiiiation  9t  fwltMUing  propor* 
tiona  ftgalnet  the  South  and  In  favor  ot  tho 
Indueuial  East,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
aouthern  territory  In  developing  indtutry  I 
do  not  question  your  slnocrlty  of  purpoea  ta 
believing  and  saying  that  thli.  Is  so.  I  do 
quMtion  whether  you  have  fully  mastered  tha 
intricacies  of  the  altuatlon  lo  as  to  Justify 
you  in  the  strong  etatement  you  have  made. 
I  am  hoping  that  you  yet  have  an  open  mind, 
and  that  your  concltulons  have  been  baaed 
on  information  and  jtresentatlons  only  l>y 
those  who  entertain  the  view  now  aeemingly 
held  by  you. 

I  am  attaching  a  memorandum  from  our 
traffic  department  dealing  with  your  refer- 
ence to  some  specific  rates  and  aituations. 
You  will  find  it  Interesting  and  instructive. 

It  is  not  the  purpose,  however,  of  this  let- 
ter to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
many  things  Involved  In  the  subject  In  quee- 
tion,  because  the  essentials  have  already  been 
ably  expressed  by  both  sldea  In  the  contro- 
versy. These  discussions  are  embodied  in  a 
conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Southern  States  Industrial  CouncU  in  Bir- 
mingham on  December  10.  IMl.  A  copy  Is 
sent  you  under  separate  cover.  These  pro- 
ceedings present  views  which  are  worthy  of  a 
very  careful  reading,  axxl  even  to  a  p>erson 
not  skUled  In  rate  matten  may  now  and  then 
appear  confusing.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  confiicting  views  are  fairly  well  expreaeed. 
although  I  naturally  lean  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  present  the  views  I  personaUy  hold. 
I  am  going  to  ask,  therefore,  that  you  read 
these  proceedings  carefully,  and.  even  If  you 
have  read  them,  that  you  read  them  again 

Like  you,  I  am,  as  stated,  a  son  of  the 
South,  and  my  inherited  sympathies  and 
prejudices  naturally  Incline  me  to  ^  aouthern 
viewpoint,  althoi^  I  have  long  since  tried 
to  view  our  country  as  a  tinit,  rather  than  as 
divided  into  eectlona,  realizing,  of  course, 
that  very  different  conditions  prevail  In  the 
different  regions,  and  that  many  of  these,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  South  can  be  traced 
to  the  harmful  effect  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  More  from  the  effects  of  this  war 
than  for  any  other  reason,  I  feel  the  South 
has  not  measured  up  to  the  development  In 
the  East,  but  that  during  the  last  25  years  It 
has  made  remarkable  progress,  and  bids  fair 
to  ultimately  take  Its  rightful  place  In  a 
country  of  unparalleled  technological  and 
industrial  develc^ment. 

As  the  head  of  (me  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions which.  In  my  Judgment,  has  contrlb- 
tited  tremendously  to  the  South's  develop- 
ment, I  shall  not  herein  claim  tor  myself  anjr^ 
motives  prompted  by  my  affection  for  the' 
South,  but  merely  those  arising  out  of  aa 
effort  to  build  and  maintain  the  railroads  for 
which  I  have  served  and  am  now  serving.  I 
hope  you  will  give  me  credit,  therefore,  for 
having  as  keen  an  Interest  in  doing  tha 
things  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  South. 
and  not  doing  the  things  which  wUl  be 
hurtful  to  it,  as  you  and  the  other  publlo 
representatives  who  occupy  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent field  from  •  corixtratlon  head.  I, 
therefore,  shaU  say  I  want  to  build  the 
South  industrially,  commercially,  culturally, 
and  otherwise,  because  I  believe  It  la  good 
btislness  for  my  company  to  do  ao.  This 
being  true,  would  It  not  run  at  croas  piu- 
poses  to  such  a  policy  If  I  favored  any  ar- 
rangement which,  through  freight  rates, 
would  retard  Industrial  development  In  tha 
South? 

WiU  you,  therefore,  not  give  me  credit  for 
sincerity,  and  believe  that  we  both  have  tha 
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tame  Intent  and  purpose,  namely,  to  do  the 
helpful  thing  for  the  South  although  we  are 
honestly  In  disagreement  as  to  one  of  the 
methods? 

If  the  present  war  has  demonstrated  one 
thing  to  a  greater  degree  than  another.  It 
It  that  the  railroads  of  this  country  are 
essential  for  defensive  purposes  In  times  of 
war  and.  consequently,  they  should  be  kept 
strong.  Pricr  to  tl:e  present  war  certain  con- 
ditions existed  which  threatened  the  sol- 
vency of  the  entire  railroad  Industry,  and 
kept  Its  mi.napers  from  progress  and  Im- 
provements which  they  shculd  have  made. 
Whatever  the  rate  scales  In  the  different 
regions  were,  they  did  not  produce  a  suffi- 
cient return  to  keep  a  nuhiber  of  railroads 
solvent.  Thi.s  was  partlculrvrly  true  In  the 
Southeast  wlitre  a  number  of  them  vyere  in 
banJcruptcy,  including  one  or  two  of  the 
la'-7er  systems.  Two  or  three  more  of  the 
larger  8\  stems  In  the  Southeast  were  very 
ne.ir  to  such  a  catastrophe.  Now.  since 
management  has  demonstrated  Its  ability, 
It  Ls  reasonably  clear  that  the  voluma  of 
trrin^c  and  their  net  revenues  had  much  to 
do  with  the  poor  condition  of  the  railroads 
prior  to  the  war.  We  cannot  accept  the  oft- 
repeated  statements  by  those  not  respon- 
sible for  results  that  a  general  lowering  of 
the  rate  scale  will  produce  a  better  net  result. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  In  the  different  regions, 
and  admitting,  only  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  their  operating  co«ts  are  relatively  the 
same,  yet,  the  net  financial  results  In  moving 
ft  train,  or  from  the  railroad's  entire  opera- 
tion, depends  not  only  on  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion but  on  the  number  of  trains  as  well  as 
on  the  volume  of  traffic  handled  In  each 
train.  This  principle  holds  true  In  any  busi- 
ness. Eliminating  coal  and  some  of  the 
heavier  tonnage  of  a  few  of  the  southern  rail- 
roads, which  is  not  common  to  many  of  them. 
traffic  density  of  the  southeastern  lines  Is 
much  thinner  and  the  proportion  of  low- 
grade  freight  greater  than  in  much  of  the 
Industrial  East.  Hence  the  average  level  of 
freight  rates  must  be  higher  In  the  South  to 
produce  a  solvent  return.  Perhaps  the  most 
Important  consideration  to  the  southern  rail- 
roads of  this  entire  question  of  rates  Is  that 
they  must  have  a  level  of  rates  which  will 
permit  them  to  remain  solvent.  They  have 
never  tAken  the  position  that  rates  in  south- 
em  territory  should  be  higher  than  or  in 
anywise  measured  by  ratea  In  the  North  or 
East  merely  to  maintain  a  differential,  but 
solely  t>ecause  a  higher  level  of  rates  In 
southern  territory  seemed  necessary  to  main- 
tain solvency.  E\'en  with  thlr  general  prin- 
ciple adhered  to,  southern  railroads  have 
favored  and  made  such  specific  rates  as  were 
necessary  to  enable  a  southern  producer  to 
market  his  wares  In  the  North  and  East. 

Neither  do  I  agree  with  the  premise  that 
ft  freight  rate  Is  generally  the  controlling 
factor  to  locating  an  Industry  In  the  South. 
I  say  this  from  the  experience  of  a  manager 
of  railroad  properties,  and  with  the  practical 
experience  and  Judgment  of  traffic  officers 
who  have  an  extensive  organization  and  are 
continually  engaged  In  undertaking  to,  and 
In  actually  locating,  industry  In  the  South. 
Theie  are  mr.ny  reasons,  some  even  more  con- 
trolling than  freight  rates.  First,  there  Is 
the  local  market,  then  there  follows,  not 
necessarily  m  the  order  named,  raw  ma- 
terials, labor  and  Its  attitude,  climatic  con- 
ditions, the  cost  of  living,  taxation,  the  at- 
titude of  public  authorities  with  respect  to 
corporate  enterprise,  and  other  reasons. 

There  is  generally  a  lower  scale  of  mer- 
chandi.'^e  class  rates  in  effect  to  and  from 
points  in  the  East  than  there  is  in  the  South. 
This  ccndltlan  is  largely  Influenced  by  the 
trafnc  density  above  referred  to.  The  rates 
to  and  from  points  in  the  South  are  generally 
hi5:her  than  in  the  Industrial  E.ast  because 
Ck  thinner  truffle  density. 


The  rates  from  the  South  to  the  North 
are  generally  lower  than  from  the  North  to 
the  South,  as  relates  to  tonnage  actually 
moving.  Thla  statement  has  reference  to 
all  normal  rates  and  movements,  and  takes 
Into  consideration  that  the  South  has  many 
commodity  rates  which  are  included  as  class 
rates  in  the  North  and  East. 

It  Is  true  that  In  many  instances  rates  from 
a  point  of  production  In  the  East  to  a  point 
of  consumption  In  the  East,  are  lower  than 
paper  rates  from  a  point  of  production  in 
the  South  to  a  point  of  consumption  in  the 
East.  These  situations  are,  however,  met 
by  southern  railroads  where.  In  specific  ar.d 
Individual  Instances,  an  equalization  of  the 
rate  seems  necessary  to  promote  industry  In 
the  Scuth.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  sDUthern  railroads  approve  an  Intra- 
lerritorial  rate  scale  in  the  Souih  as  low  as 
that  In  the  East,  or"  that  they  are  wilHne  to 
adjust  rate  schedules  to  the  Fast  where  It  is 
not  proven  essential  to  promote  southern  in- 
dustry. To  do  this  would  merely  subtract 
from  the  revenues  of  the  southern  carriers 
without  compensating  advantairrs 

The  decision  of  the  Inter;  tate  Cummerce 
Commission  In  the  first  scut  horn  Governors 
rate  case  (and  In  a  few  precedina;  cases)  es- 
tablished the  principle  of  satisfactory  com- 
petitive rates  from  points  of  production  In 
the  Sout'i  to  consuming  territory  in  the  East, 
as  compared  with  rates  between  such  points 
In  the  East.  Of  the  large  number  of  rates 
first  under  consideration  by  the  southern 
Governors,  only  20  were  presented  to  the 
Commission  on  which  favorable  decision  of 
10  was  Issued.  It  should  be  significant  that 
the  managers  of  much  important  southern 
Industry  were  largely  absent  from  this  hear- 
ing. The  bearing  did  establish,  however,  the 
precedent  that  satisfactory  competitive  ra'.es 
can  be  had  from  the  South  to  the  eastern 
consuming  territories  where  convincing  rep- 
resentation Is  made.  The  southern  railroads 
have  always  supported  such  a  view,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  This  does  net  mean  that 
the  southern  railroads  will  always  yield  to 
a  particular  Industry  as  to  what  rate  the 
situation  requires,  or  that  they  will  support 
every  effort  of  every  southern  applicant  to 
obtain  rates  on  an  eastern  level.  The  rail- 
roads cannot  make  their  experience  and  in- 
formed judgment  subordinate  to  the  expres- 
sions or  belief  of  a  particular  Industry  seek- 
ing such  rates.  They  do,  however,  carefully 
consider  each  situation  on  its  merits  and 
act  accordingly.  Such  a  course  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  revenues  and  solvency 
of  the  railroad  industry  in  the  South. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  press  about  the 
Intratcrritorlal  class  rates  in  the  South  being 
39  percent  higher  than  similar  rates  in  the 
East.  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  the 
lower  commodity  rates  in  the  South  have  net 
been  taken  into  consideration.  If  all  traffic 
were  similarly  classified  in  the  two  regions, 
the  average  level  of  rates  in  the  South  would 
not  be  a  large  percentage  higher  than  th.it 
prevailing  intraterritorially  in  the  East.  In 
this  connection,  note  the  statement  of  Mr. 
E.  L.  Hart,  secretary  and  traffic  manager  of 
the  Atlanta  Freight  Bureau,  on  p.'-ge  69  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Birmingham  confer- 
ence, above  referred  to.  where  he  says:  "T 
know  that  the  rate  level  in  the  South  today 
as  a  whole  is  not  much  greater  than  maybe 
5  percent.  6  percent,  or  7  percent  higher  t;-.an 
it  is  in  the  North."  Mr.  Hart  docs  net  sup- 
port the  railroads'  position  in  the  contro- 
versy I  understand  he  is  one  of  the  traffic 
advisors  of  the  Southern  Governors  Confer- 
ence. 

In  one  paragraph  of  your  interview  you 
make  the  statement  that  South  American 
merchant  ships  find  it  cheaper  to  sail  all  the 
way  up  to  the  ports  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
rather  than  to  land  goods  at  New  Orleans, 
behind  the  freight  rate  barrier.  I  take  this  to 
mean  that  you  believe  the  freight  rates  fixm 


the  Gulf  ports  to  and  from  the  Interior  pointfl, 
are,  mile  by  mile,  higher  than  the  prevailing 
rates  to  and  from  the  eastern  ports,  mile  by 
mile.  If  such  is  your  thought,  you  have  been 
given  incorrect  information,  as  inland  rates 
to  and  frcm  the  southern  ports  are  as  low  or 
lowir  than  from  and  to  the  eastern  ports. 
Thus  does  not  m.ean  that  export  and  Import 
ratos  to  and  frcm  southern  ports  are  suffi- 
ciently low  to  deprive  any  community  of  Its 
nearer  location  to  the  seaboard.  No  one 
could  reasonably  expect  that.  On  the  whole 
however.  Gulf  ports  are  in  a  favorable  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  export  and  import 
rates,  distance  considered. 

The  present  rate  case  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will.  perha;"s.  determine  the  relation  which 
shall  exist  between  intra-territorial  rates  in 
the  South  and  intrti-terriiorial  rates  in  ti-ie 
East  or  other  territories,  and  inter-territorial- 
ly between  such  territories.  The  southern 
railroads  will,  of  course,  undertake  to  show 
that  to  put  the  eastern  scale  in  effect  In  the 
South  will  be  detrimental  to  the  continued 
solvency  of  southern  carriers,  and  will  pro- 
test ag:iinst  any  such  scale.  We  frankly  be- 
lieve that  the  establishment  of  similar  scales 
In  the  East  and  the  southern  territories  may 
ultimately  cause  a  reclassification  of  some  of 
the  commodity  groups  and  cause  an  increase 
In  the  existing  rates  on  certain  commodities, 
and  that  the  i^eneral  effect  of  such  a  leveling 
of  rate^  will  be  harmful  rather  than  helpful  to 
southern  industry  and  to  the  location  of  new 
industry  therein. 

Another  feature  is  that  the  rates  from  both 
the  northern  and  southern  producing  points 
to  destinations  in  southern  territory  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  distance  considered,  but 
are  on  the  higher  level  In  effect  on  southern 
railroads.  Generally,  the  hauls  from  the 
northern  producing  points  to  southern  con- 
sumlnc;  centers  are  longer,  thus  making  the 
ag;;re^ate  freight  charge  greater  than  that 
accruing  against  the  southern  producer  be- 
cause of  the  shorter  distance  tj  the  sam* 
consuming  territory.  Reducing  the  level, 
therefore,  would  make  the  spread  In -the  ag- 
gregate charge  less  and  consequently  favor 
the  northern  producer  Insofar  as  the  freight 
rate  Influences  the  southern  buyer  and  con- 
sumer. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  controversy  seems 
to  be  whether  It  is  Just  to  southern  railroads 
and  helpful  to  southern  Industry  to  establish 
the  general  rate  level  as  sought  by  certain 
elements  in  the  South,  or  to  adjust  southern 
rate  scales  only  when  necessity  and  desir- 
ability arises,  and  thus  protect  the  solvency 
of  the  southern  carriers,  as  advocated  by  the 
southern  railroads.  Since  it  is  the  desire  of 
both  the  southern  Governors  and  the 
southern  railroads  to  do  the  thing  which 
will  I'ccemplish  the  most  beneficial  results  for 
the  Scu»h.  then  the  controversy  seems  to 
resolve  itself  merely  into  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  method.  Naturally  the  rail- 
roads feel  that  expert  opinion  is  on  their  side. 

After  all.  is  it  not  probable  that  other  com- 
petition with  ri^ilrnads  v;iU  ultimately  have 
much  to  do  with  fixing  all  rate  levels,  both 
intra-  and  inter-territorially,  in  and  between 
all  sections?  Highways  and  waterways  seem 
to  favor  such  a  probability  if  these  c jntlnue 
to  be  permanently  favored  by  laws  ar.d  regu- 
lations, subsidy  and  taxrit.oi:, 

I  believe  you  and  ether  £cuthcrn  Cov- 
ernois  could  piofit  much  in  a  better  ap- 
prccia'.ion  of  this  entire  question  if  you  would 
seek  the  advice  of  the  best  Informed  traffic 
men  of  the  larger  indtL-r^tries  in  the  South 
who,  for  the  nicst  part,  I  brlievc,  represent  a 
view  net  In  harmony  with  wliat  seems  to  be 
your  own. 

Frantly,  It  is  m.y  opinion  that  the  wide 
dissemination  of  the  statement  that  south- 
ern freight  rates  are  serious'.v  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  southern  industry  is  vcy 
harmful  advertising  for  the  South.     It  will 
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take  vm  some  time  to  overcome  the  false  Im- 
pressions and  mlsunderstarullngs  which  arl£« 
from  such  publication. 

I  realize  this  has  been  a  very  long  letter, 
but  it  shows  the  difficulty  of  concisely  dis- 
cussing even  Just  a  portion  of  the  problems 
Involved.  I  do  think,  however,  the  matter  is 
at  suifflcient  Importance  to  have  the  most 
careful  consideration  and  a  correct  under- 
standing. I  attribute  to  you  high  Integrity 
In  the  views  you  hold,  but  I  also  retain  for 
the  executives  of  the  southern  railroads  an 
honest  desire  to  build  industry  in  the  South 
because.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
Is  good  business  to  do  so. 

In  all  of  this  I  invite  your  thoughtful  con- 
sideration because  only  the  truth  will  make 
us  free.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
the  decision  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Ccmmlssion  will  be  growing  cut  of  the  pres- 
ent hearing.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  that 
body  Is  probably  better  qualified  to  pass 
upon  the  major  merits  of  the  case,  than 
either  interested  side  to  the  controversy 
which  may  have  prejudiced  views. 

New,  my  dear  Governor,  permit  me  to  ad- 
vance one  more  thought,  only  a  phase  of 
which  Is  partially  included  in  the  freight- 
rate  question.  The  general  situation  with 
the  railroads  prior  to  the  p  esent  upsurge  in 
war  traffic  was  in  many  Ir^tances  precarious. 
That  the  public  views  their  future  with  un- 
certainty la  indicated  by  the  market  price 
of  their  securities  In  this  period  of  abnormal 
traffic.  Railroad  managers  dread  the  day 
when  the  traffic  shall  again  fall,  when  the 
greater  competition  by  waterway,  highway, 
airway,  and  plpe-Ilne  carriers  comes  again 
to  the  forefront.  They  believe  railroad  man- 
agers have  proven  their  ability  In  the  present 
emergency;  that  the  Industry  has  made  a 
highly  creditable  contribution  to  the  war 
effort;  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  tliat 
the  railroads  are  absolutely  essential  In  war- 
times and  therefore  in  peacetimes  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  solvent  and  progressive. 
Railroad  managers  seek  no  favoritism  as  to 
laws,  regulations,  subsidies,  or  taxation. 
They  ask  only  an  opportunity  under  equal 
conditions,  willing  to  swim  or  sink  accord- 
ingly. We  are  not  In  politics,  locally  or 
nationally,  except  as  defense  against  injustice 
or  uxifalrness  requires  It.  And  I  believe  I 
speak  for  all  southern  railroad  executives, 
whom  I  know  well,  that  we  have  a  high 
purpose  to  upbuild  the  South  to  Its  rightful 
place  In  the  Nation.  Our  contribution  thus 
far  has  been  unmatched  and  our  hope  for 
the  future  is  yet  unshaken. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  other 
southern  Governors  and  some  other  In- 
terested persons. 

With    high    good    humor,    good   will,    and 
assurances  of  esteem,  I  am, 
Yours  cardially, 

J.  B.  Hnx,  President. 


Farmers  and  Veterans  Would  Benefit 
Under  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF  OKLAHOUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REf^tESENTATTVBS 

Friday.  June  25.  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  caD  attention  to  three  major 
bills  of  vital  importan: :  that  were  placed 
la  the  hopper  by  me  on  June  22, 1S43. 

One  bin  seeks  to  provide  a  fund  of 
$500,000,000  to  be  known  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Farm  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund 


to  provide  30-year  loans  at  3  percent  to 
any  person  who  has  served  with  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  its  posseos'ons  or  territories,  dur- 
ing any  war.  Ninety  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  farm  would  be  advanced  by  the 
Government  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Another  bill,  if  enacted,  would  guar- 
antee to  the  producers  of  agricultural 
commodities  a  minmum  price  of  not  less 
than  cost  of  production  and  further  in- 
sure to  farmers  and  livestock  raisers 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  best  price 
received  therefor  during  the  emergency. 
The  bill  seeks  to  guarantee  this  mini- 
mum for  at  least  5  years  after  the  war 
to  prevent  a  crash. 

The  third  hill  introduced  by  me  pro- 
vides that  any  Army  materials  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  be 
surplus  shall  first  be  offered  to  farmers 
for  sale  or  lease  before  such  items  are 
disposed  of  to  tax-supported  organiza- 
tions or  sold  in  domestic  markets,  for- 
eign governments,  or  donated  to  counties 
and  States. 


Pap,  Pie,  and  Patawiage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SFARKMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

m  THE  HOOI^  OF  RBPBZSSNTATIVES 

Friday,  June  25.  1942 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Gladstone  Williams,  from  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  of  June  22,  1943: 
Washingtos  Parade 
(By  Gladstone  Willlaras) 

"PAP,  pn,  AND  PATRONAGE" 

Washington,  June  21. — The  best  evidence 
that  the  Senate  was  out  on  a  ''pap,  pie,  and 
patronage"  rampage  when  It  passed  the  Mc- 
Kellar  bill,  r«juinng  confirmation  of  all  Gov- 
ernment employees  receiving  $4,500  or  more 
a  year,  is  found  in  the  vote  on  the  measure 
Itself. 

Democrats  supported^  the  bill  overwhelm- 
ingly, while  the  Republicans  opposed  It  in 
a  like  ratio.  Of  the  42  Senators  voting  for 
p>asEage.  34  were  Democrats,  and  of  the  29 
recorded  In  the  opposition,  20  were  Republi- 
cans, with  1  Independent. 

Now  the  reason  for  this  more  or  less  clear 
division  along  party  lines  is  apparent.  Ordi- 
narily the  Republlcai^s  would  have  seized 
upon  the  opportunity  to  support  a  bill  which 
the  administration  was  against.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  they  would  have  done  so  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  Presi- 
dent, who  has  set  his  foot  down  firmly 
against  the  McK*llar  proposal. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Democrats  ordi- 
narily would  be  expected  to  vote  against  a 
bill  which  the  administration  opposed. 

The  fact  that  the  vote  was  scrambled  up 
the  way  It  was  is  evidence  enough  the  Dem- 
ocrats were  more  bent  on  patronage  and  pap 
than  anything  else.  Bepubllcans  voted  In 
the  opposition  because  they  were  not  counted 
to  share  in  the  patronage. 

The  effect  of  the  legislation.  If  finally  en- 
acted, would  be  to  give  the  Senate  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  aome  27,000  Federal  workers 
wlu>  are  not  now  sobject  to  Senata  confirma- 
tion. 


Power  (ooiqioftii 

The  power  to  reject  is  the  power  to  ap- 
point. Hence,  if  the  bill  were  made  a  law,  the 
Senate  co\ild  Insist  on  th*  rlgbt  to  be  con- 
sulted over  every  one  at  tSt  offices  filled.  Un- 
der the  present  system,  the  appointments 
arc  made  either  by  the  ClvU  Bsrrloe  Com- 
mission, the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
mente  and  agencies,  or  by  the  President  him- 
self. 

But  even  If  Congress  legislated  to  Itself 
the  authority  to  pass  upon  tbe  appointments, 
the  Republicans  woxild  have  nothing  to  gain 
so  long  as  the  Democrats  are  In  control.  All 
of  the  patronage  might  be  expected  to  go  to 
the  majority  party. 

That  is  the  cold,  unvarnished  truth  about 
the  RepubUcan  attitude.  The  Democrats 
were  out  for  a  patronage  grab  and  the  Ete- 
publicans  were  against  it  because  they 
weren't  scheduled  to  get  a  cut  of  the  cake. 

McKcUar  eye  on  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

As  for  Senator  McKbxab,  the  sponsor  at 
the  legislation,  he  is  credited  with  having  hii 
eyes  on  some  400  fat  Jobs  in  connection  with 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  op- 
erates mainly  in  his  State.  If  he  could  throw 
out  the  present  officeholders  and  put  his  own 
henchmen  in  those  lucrative  Jobs,  be  would 
have  the  foundation  for  a  bi^ily  effective 
political  machine. 

That.  also,  would  be  a  good  way  to  wreck 
TeiuiesGee  Valley  Authority — fiUlng  it  up 
with  personal  poUtlcal  appointees. 

But,  regardless  of  the  Senate  action,  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  much  chance  of  the  blU 
ever  becoming  a  law.  The  lower  House  la 
against  it  on  pretty  miKh  the  same  groimda 
as  Senate  Republlcana.  Bouae  Ifemben  real- 
l2e  they  don't  stand  to  share  In  tike  patroo- 
age.  whether  they  are  Democrats  or  BeputH 
llcans. 

Giving  the  Senate  veto  power  over  appotnt> 
ments  clothes  the  upper  Chamber  with,  au- 
thority to  demand  a  greater  voice  In  the  se- 
lection of  Federal  workers,  but  little  of  ft 
seeps  down  to  the  House.  The  lower  body 
would  not  be  effected  by  the  change. 

House  Members  know  all  o>.  tbta  toe  well, 
of  course,  which  explains  Hie  marked  lack  of 
entbusiaam  for  the  bUl  In  the  lower  Chamber. 
To  pass  the  measure  would  merely  be  to  pull 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  Senate. 

Veto  certain 

Finally,  tf  the  bill  should  pass  both  Houses 
it  Is  certain  to  meet  a  Presidential  veto.  Ifr. 
Roosevelt  has  stated  his  opposition  In  no  un- 
certain terms.  lAst  February,  when  It  was 
first  brought  before  the  Senate,  he  denounced 
it  as  "the  very  antithesis  of  the  merit  eyt- 
tem."  declared  It  would  "sweep  away  years  at 
civil -service  progress,"  and  "would  lay  idl  of 
tis  open  to  the  charge  that  we  are  playing 
politics  with  the  war  program." 

There  Is  little  Ukelibood  of  Congress  pses- 
Ing  It  over  the  Preatdenf  s  threatened  veto. 

Under  the  circumstances,  aU  of  the  time 
spent  by  the  Senate  in  considering  the  bill 
seems  to  be  wasted  effort.  It  Is  dllDcult  to 
understand  how  the  leaders  cou.'d  have  made 
themselves  a  party  to  the  program,  unices  it 
was  they  were  only  going  along  with  Senator 
McKeixab  to  make  him  feel  good. 

Club  ethics 

The  Senate  Is  like  that  sometimes.  It  has  a 
club  atmosphere  about  ft  that  makes  It  go 
along  with  Individual  Members  rt  times  when 
they  are  known  to  be  wrong.  Many  a  hlgbly 
qualified  Government  appointee  has  been 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  a  "personally  ob- 
noxious" complaint  filed  by  some  Senator 
with  no  more  than  a  personal  grievance  to 
square. 

Senator  McKiu.ta,  long  an  enemy  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  had  his  head  set 
on  putting  thraugli  the  preeent  grab  btll. 
am  Democratic  colleafuea  didn't  feei  like 
voting  against  him. 
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Patriotic  and  Loyal  War  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or    PKNNSTXVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  ?.5.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  fre- 
quently listen  to  a  tirade  in  this  Congress 
against  unwarranted  strikes  of  an  Iso- 
lated group  of  war  workers.  We  often 
hear  certain  Members  of  Congress  con- 
demn war  workers  t)ecause  of  their 
legitimate  demand  for  increased  wages 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
Now  an  occa.sion  arises  for  us  all — and  In 
particular  the  aforementioned  Members 
of  Congress — to  take  time  out  to  pay  real 
tribute  to  the  war  workers  of-  the  Mc- 
Keesport.  Pa.,  industrial  district. 

A  bus  strike  was  on.  The  strike  was 
a  last  minute  aflfair  with  no  advance  no- 
tice to  the  public,  but  nevertheless  the 
district's  soldiers  on  the  production  line 
got  to  their  jobs.  They  crowded  into 
street  cars  and  taxicabs.  They  thumbed 
rides;  squeezed  into  their  neighbors'  cars. 
Most  of  them  actually  "hoofed"  it. 
They  all  got  to  their  work.  They  per- 
mitted no  obstacle  to  interfere  with 
their  part  in  turning  out  Uncle  Sam's 
fighting  tools.  This  was  truly  the  ideal 
answer  to  the  plea  of  our  soldier  boys  all 
over  the  universe  during  the  recent  coal 
strike  not  to  let  them  down.  The  pa- 
triotism and  loyalty  of  the  war  workers 
of  McKeesport.  Pa.,  stands  out  as  a 
shining  example  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. A  superintendent  of  one  of  Mc- 
Keesport s  war  plants  said: 

It's  marvelous — that's  what  It  is.  There's 
the  answer  to  crepehangers'  moans  about 
absenteeism.  We  have  very  little  at  our 
plant,  and  I  think  that  applies  to  the  other 
McKeesport  industries  as  well.  Our  men 
and  women  are  getting  here — and  on  time. 
I  don't  know  how  they  do  it.  but  they  are 
here. 

As  your  Representative  in  Congress.  I 
salute  you  war  workers  of  this  great  in- 
dustrial district. 

The  splendid  achievement  by  McKees- 
port war  workers  was  a  topic  of  dis- 
cussion among  outstanding  leaders  of 
our  community  and  throughout  the 
Pittsburgh  steel  industrial  district.  Full 
recognition  of  their  accomplishment  was 
given  in  an  editorial  whitfh  appeared  in 
the  McKeesport  Daily  News,  leading 
newspaper  in  this  district,  and  which  I 
am  happy  to  Include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

THET    GOT   TO    WORK 

McKeesport  war  workers  so  successfully 
met  a  test  m  patriotism.  Imposed  by  the 
bus  tie-up.  that  a  plant  manager  declared 
yesterday 

"Its  marvelous,  that's  what  it  Is  There's 
the  answer  to  crepehangers'  moans  about 
absenteeism  We  have  very  little  at  our 
plant,  and  I  thmk  that  applies  to  the  other 
McKeesp'-^rt  industries  as  well.  Our  men  and 
women  are  petting  here,  and  on  time.  I 
don't  know  how  they  do  it,  but  they  are 
here" 

How  did  they  do  It?  Some  doubled  up  in 
automobiles   and  others   got   lifts   at  street 


Better  Late  Than  Never 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THr  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  25.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  M; .  Speaker,  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  June  23  comes 
the  following  editorial  on  race  riots.  By 
inference  it  charges  that  those  riots  are 
in  part  at  least  the  result  of  panty-waist 
politics.  Unfortunately,  the  D^troit 
Free  Press  and  other  papers  have  advo- 
cated the  same  kind  of  conduct  which 
the  Free  Press  now  deplores. 

Many  of  us  remember  that,  when  the 
sitdown  strikes  and  the  accompanying 
violence  flared  in  1937,  the  Free  Pres.'^ 
warmly  praised  Governor  Murphy  for 
what  it  now  calls  and  condemns  a.s  the 
kid-glove  pohcy  of  Detroit's  police  com- 
missioner. Down  through  the  years,  the 
Free  Press  has  either  lacked  the  courage 
or  the  inclination  to  insist  that  pickets 
refrain  from  violence,  permit  peaceable 
citizens  to  proceed  about  their  lawful 
business. 

One  cause  of  the  recent  riots  is,  as  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  intimates,  the  leni- 
ency of  public  ofiBcials.  who,  had  they 
acted  with  greater  firmness,  had  they 
forced  strikers  and  goon-squads,  im- 
ported from  other  States,  to  obey  the 


corners.     But   the  majority   met  the  emer- 
gency the  hard  way.    They  walked. 

Sidewalks  along  Walnut  Street  from  the 
Christy  Park  Works  were  crowded  at  the  turn 
changes.  One  stream  of  tired,  hot,  weary 
workers  would  flow  from  the  plant  and  merge 
Into  the  stream  of  workers  moving  toward 
their  Jobs.  Occasionally  a  car  stopped,  picked 
up  a  load  and  cut  into  the  stream.  But  there 
were  not  enough  cars. 

The  same  was  true  at  the  National  Works 
and  the  other  industries  that  together  make 
McKeesport  one  of  the  vital  industrial  com- 
munities In  wartime  America.  ; 

The  production  drop  that  a  stop  in  public    | 
transportation   would   normally   entail   failed    ; 
to   materialize.     There   was   no   lessening   of 
this  community's  great  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  victory.    And  it  wasn't  easy. 

Four  National  Works  employees  were  met 
by  a  reporter  on  Walnut  Street.  They  were 
walking  the  4  miles  to  their  Jobs.  The  street 
cars  on  E\-ans  Street  which  run  down  town 
on  the  Glassport  run  served  as  a  magnet. 
drawmg  workers  from  all  sections  of  the  Hill 
District.  Down  the  streets  to  the  plants 
marched  the  employees. 

One  hot  mill  worker  who  didn't  m:«s  a 
minute  at  work  during  the  bus  tie-up  had 
thi-s  to  say  yesterday: 

"It's  not  easy  for  a  man  of  my  age.  In 
fact,  after  putting  in  8  hours  in  front  of  a 
white-hot  furnace,  to  be  faced  with  that  lor.g 
walk  home  Is  Just  plain  hell.  But  I  hnve  a 
boy  in  New  Guinea,  and  he's  been  gomf;; 
through  a  little  hell  himself.  I  can't  afford 
to  let  him  and  his  buddies  down." 

He  could  have  been  talking  for  practically 
all  of  the  foot-weary  workers  who  today,  with 
the  strike  over,  deserve  the  praise  of  a  Nation 
and  the  thanks  of  the  beys  at  the  fighting 
front  for  meeting  a  local  company  with 
such  spirit  that  not  one  ton  of  steel  was  lost 
and  not  one  shell  held  back. 


law  of  Michigan,  would  have  lessened 
the  opportunity  for  the  recent  rjots. 

The  Free  Press  thought  Governor 
Murphy  did  a  wonderful  job  when  he 
practiced  panty-waist  politics.  Now  it 
condemns  Detroit's  Commissioner  for 
.'-imilar  conduct.  The  editorial  reads  as 
follows: 

PANTY-W.^IST   POIITirS   AND   RACE   RIOTS 

Two  months  ago  everybody  in  Detroit 
familiar  with  the  situation  knew  ♦^hat  race 
riots  were  Inevitable.  Events  were  rushing 
toward  a  climax.  The  Free  Press  then  asked 
Police  Commi.ssloner  John  H.  Wltherspoon 
what  provisions  were  being  made  to  meet  the 
outburst   of   lawlessness. 

The  commissioner  declared  that  all  plans 
were  made.  He  spoke  with  the  optimism  of 
a  young  and  Ine.xperlenced  officer.  He  was 
a.sked  v.hat  moves  were  Ijelng  made  to  pre- 
vent such  an  outbreak.     His  answer  was: 

"We  have  given  orders  to  handle  it  with 
kid  gloves  The  policemen  have  taken  insults 
to  keep  Trouble  from  breaking  out.  I  doubt  if 
you  or  I  could  have  put  up  with  it." 

With  all  due  respect  to  a  sincere  young 
man.  It  is  Just  such  a  philosophy  as  the  com- 
missioner expressed  which  is  the  root  of  our 
troubles,  locally   and  nationally. 

This  is  not  time  for  kid-glove  treatment  of 
law  violation. 

This  is  no  time  for  panty-waist  politics. 

In  the  inexorability  of  all-out  war  the 
majesty  and  dignity  of  the  law  can  only  be 
upheld  by  exercising  the  power  of  the  law 

The  very  mnment^that  a  police  officer  ac- 
cepts the  Insult  of  a  hoodlum  he  has  estab- 
lished in  the  evil  heart  of  that  rat  a  con- 
tfmpt  for  the  law. 

That  officer  Is  not  John  Smith,  citizen. 

He  Is  the  law 

And  when  he  is  insulted  the  law  is  flouted 
A  hole  has  been  made  in  the  dike  of  public 
morale. 

You  will  notice  that  none  of  these  gang- 
sters who  swarmed  over  ovir  streets  all  Sun- 
day night  and  all  day  Monday  passed  on  any 
Insults  to  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
Army  when  the  troops  rumbled  into  town  at 
midnight.  Iniitead,  they  scurried  to  their 
holes  In  keeping  with  their  rattish  nature. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  politician  to  avoid 
trouble,  to  soft  pedal  on  principle  so  that 
votes  will  not  be  lest. 

But.  as  d.Ty  follows  night,  kid-gloving 
crimina'.s  leads  to  anarchy. 

A  good  policeman  who  knows  that  he  has 
the  faith  of  his  city  behind  him.  who  knows 
that  he  will  be  supported  wholeheartedly  in 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  law.  can  keep 
his  beat  orderly  The  lawless  element  knows 
he  means  business  That  is  why  the  mur- 
derers ran  for  cover  when  the  Army  came. 
They  knew  the  soldiers  meant  business  and 
would  .-hoot  to  kill.  A  mobster  is  always  a 
coward. 

This  new.-paper  holds  no  brief  for  Ed  Kelly, 
mayor  of  Ch.cacn.  We  do  not  approve  of  his 
political  meth'/ds  nor  his  boss  rule.  But  this 
much  can  be  .--aid  for  hira:  Chicago's  hood- 
lums know  he  means  business. 

He  decreed,  when  this  war  started,  that 
there  would  be  no  rioting  of  any  kind  in  Chi- 
cago, either  through  strikes  or  racial  dis- 
cord When  noting  did  start  he  gave  or- 
ders t(i  shoot  to  kill.  There  has  not  been 
.-tny  noticeable  unrest  in  Chicago  since. 
What  few  strikes  there  have  been  in  that 
most,  unionized  of  all  American  cities  have 
been  orderly.  There  have  been  no  racial  dis- 
tu'-bances. 

One  does  not  need  to  mention  Napoleon's 
'whiff  of  grapeshof  whicl>  ended  the  reign 
of  terror  in  the  French  Revolution.  We  have 
before  us  the  cold,  calm  courage  of  the  alto- 
gether nonmilitary  Grover  Cleveland,  who 
boldly  asserted  the  dignity  of  the  law  in  the 
noting  of  his  day  and  his  memory  is  still 
cherished  for  his  courage. 
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Instead  of  being  ready  for  the  Inevitable, 
Mayor  Jeffries  gave  forth  a  sUtement  tluit 
sounded  like  the  pleadings  of  a  frightened 
Stmday-echcol  teacher:  "I  appeal  to  all  citi- 
zens of  Detroit  to  inast  en  maintaining  cur 
orderly  rotitlne.  •  •  •  These  fights  accom- 
plish nothing  except  to  upeet  our  war  ef- 
forts.    Remember  year  country  needs  ycu  ' 

That  was  like  quoting  "now  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep"  to  a  man  in  a  delirium.  You  can- 
not appeal  prettily  to  mob-mad  men  turned 
into  fiends.  Tliey  know  no  reecon.  Thty 
have  sneered  at  the  law  for  so  long,  and  have 
Insulted  the  police  as  a  dally  exercise  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  lust  to  kill  Is  upon  them 
unrestrained. 

Only  when  tliey  see  a  symlxjl  of  the  law 
with  all  the  majesty  of  its  power  rampant 
do  they  run  for  co'.er. 

This  situation  is  not  pec\i!lar  to  Detroit 
It  h?-S  grown  Into  a  national  neurosis.  When 
a  lawbreaker  fees  cne  of  his  kind  get  away 
with  it  he  follows  suit  and.  as  In  the  pro- 
hibition era,  there  develops  a  contempt  for 
all  law. 

So  we  see  John  L.  Lewis  making  a  siKker 
out  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
past  2  years  and  getting  away  with  it.  More, 
he  has  been  idolized  as  a  h?ro  for  doing  Just 
thftt.  even  as  the  prohibition  era  gangsters 
were  lionized  by  American  tjoyhood — until 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  vnliant  G-men 
fought  the  outlaws  to  a  standstill  and  re- 
stored some  semblance  of  dignity  and  re- 
spect for  law  enforcement. 

What  America  needs  above  all  else  is  men 
of  courage  who  can  see  berond  poHtics,  who 
stand  for  fundamental  principles  and  hold 
them  Inviolate. 

The  Nazis  and  the  Japs  are  not  using  kid- 
glove  methods  In  fighting  our  sailors,  soldiers, 
and  marines.  Nor  are  our  men  in  the  death 
grapple  thinking  of  votes.  It  is  a  bowelless 
conflict,  without  pity  unto  the  end. 

That  is  the  disinterested,  htgh-vlsloned 
courage  we  need  on  the  home  front — In 
Washington,   in   Lansing.  In   Detroit. 

Then  cur  streets  will  never  again  be  stained 
With   the   blood   of   the   innocent. 


Cattle  Raituif  »  OkUhama 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Friday.  June  25.  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  down 
in  Oklahoma  the  enterprising  citizens 
are  now  planning  for  the  peace  after 
the  war.  One  very  distinguished  citi- 
zen, Mr.  Roy  Turner,  who  owns  and 
operates  one  of  the  largest  ranges  of 
registered  herds  of  Hereford  cattle  in 
the  Southwest,  near  Sulphur,  Okla., 
will  this  year,  as  he  has  for  many  suc- 
cessive years, 'entertain  the  F.  P.  A.  and 
4-H  Club  members  at  a  field  day.  He 
will  divide  $500  among  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  best  able  to  tell  a  good  type 
Hereford  animal  when  they  see  one. 

The  public  treasury  has  not  been  the 
only  soiU"ce  to  create  the  incentive  to 
raise  better  Herefords  in  Oklahoma,  we 
have  other  citizens  who  encourage  with 
their  own  mcmey  better  breeding,  better 
types,  and  above  all,  a  better  market. 

It  is  indeed  sickening  to  have  in  charge 
of  the  price  ceiling  of  cattle,  officials 


who  do  not  believe  in  encouraging  a 
better  breed  of  cattle  by  our  youths.  I 
learned  this  lesson  back  on  March  25, 
1943,  when  it  took  all  the  power  of  the 
Oklahoma  delegation  in  Congress  to  get 
an  amendment  to  M.  P.  R.  169  to  exempt 
P.  F.  A.  and  4-H  Club  animals  from  the 
custom  slaughtering  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1364.401  of  MPR  169.  After  an 
r.ppeal  by  the  friends  of  the  4-H  and 
P.  P.  A.  boys  and  girls  was  turned  down 
by  the  group  of  the  so-called  "professors 
and  theorists"  before  their  representative 
had  an  opportunity  to  present  the  case, 
a  direct  appeal  was  made  to  Hon. 
Prentiss  M.  Brown,  Administrator  of 
O.  P.  A.,  by  the  entire  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation, joined  by  Congressman  Milton 
H.  West  and  Congressman  Richard  M. 
Klieesg,  of  Texas,  and  it  was  then  tiiat 
Mr.  Brown  took  jiulsdiction  and  issued 
an  amendment  to  MPR  169  which  ex- 
empted 4-H  and  P.  P.  A.  Club  cattle  from 
the  custom  slaughtering  provisions  of  the 
above  order. 

Not  until  the  passage  of  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill  has  Congress  had 
an  opportunity,  and  then  it  was  an 
amendment,  adopted  to  replace  these 
"professors  and  theorists"  in  O.  P.  A. 
pricing  set-up  with  men  having  at  least 
5  years'  business  experience  in  the  indus- 
tries concerned. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Daily 
Ardmorite  commending  Mr.  Turner  for 
his  good  work,  is  as  follows: 

BOT  TtniNtt 

For  the  fourth  successive  year.  Roy  Turner, 
owner  of  the  Turner  Hereford  ranch  cast  of 
Sulphur,  will  entertain  Putiu-e  Farmers  of 
America  and  4-H  Club  members  at  a  field 
day.  Turner  has  Invited  members  of  these 
two  organizations  to  be  his  guests  and  to 
compete  for  cash  prizes  and  appropriate  tro- 
phies in  club  and  Individual  judging  of  six 
clases  of  Hereford  cattle. 

He  will  divide  $500  among  the  boys  and 
girls  and  they  dont  have  to  do  a  thing  to  get 
part  of  this  money  but  be  able  to  tell  a  good 
type  Hereford  animal  when  they  see  one 

Turner  has  dene  much  to  encourage  young- 
sters on  farms  and  ranches  In  Oklahoma  to 
take  keener  -nterest  In  the  production  of  bet- 
ter cattle.  He  realizes  that  the  club  members 
today  will  be  ranch  owners  In  the  near  fu- 
ture and  h3  wishes  every  one  of  them  to 
produce  the  kind  of  cattle  that  are  found  on 
his  ranch. 

If  they  approximate  his  own  goal,  they  will 
have  gone  a  long  way  in  the  Herelord  cattle 
business. 


GasoUac  Ratioiunf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBKTATIVIS 

Friday,  June  25.  1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  including  a 
radio  address  of  Hon.  Clarkkce  J.  Bbowm 
of  Ohio. 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
radio  audience.    I  am  grateful  to  the  Wash- 


iDfTton  Star  and  to  the  Bine  Ketwork  for 
this  cppwtnnity  to  Join  wUh  my  colleaftw, 
Repreeezttatlvc  Habtlbt,  of   New  Jersey.  In 

discussing  the  general  subject  at  fasollne  ra« 
tioning,  ar>d  the  specific  proposal  that  fUr* 
tlier  limitationa  on  the  use  of  gasoline  be 
placed  upcn  the  people  ot  the  States  of  the 
Union  outside  iht  eastern  sbortage  area. 

The  present  gaaciine  controveny  result* 
from  the  formation  of  a  congressional  bloc 
representing  the  16  States  along  tbe  east 
coast,  where  a  real  gasoline  and  oil  shortage 
has  developed  as  the  result  of  transportation 
dllOculties.  Soon  after  its  creation  tbe  press 
and  radio  carried  stories  of  demands  being 
made  by  the  eastern  group  for  the  imposition 
of  further  restrlctio&s  on  the  gascrtinc  users 
of  th:  country.  Public  oflldals  were  called 
before  Mr.  Hastlbt's  committee  and  urged  to 
kran  pleasure  driving  and  reduce  gasoline  ra- 
tion allotments  all  over  the  Nation.  As  a 
result  motorists  ttirougbout  tbe  country  be- 
came alarmed  and  apprehensive,  and  those  of 
us  In  Congress  from  the  States  outside  the 
eastern  area  were  compelled  to  organize  to 
pH'otect  the  Interests  of  our  constituents. 

Our  group  has  in  its  membership  practi- 
cally every  Representative  in  Congress  frcm 
every  State  west  of  tbe  Atlantic  seaboard. 
So  in  discussLng  tbis  problem  with  you  I 
speak  as  the  chairman  of  a  cmuxUttee  repre- 
senting a  majority  of  tbe  memisersbip  o  tbe 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  agree  with  iSr.  Haktlst  as  to  tbe  situa- 
tion wbicb  exists  In  tbe  16  Eastern  SUtcs. 
I.  too.  regret  and  deplore  the  shortage  ot 
oil  and  gascline  that  erlsts  there,  making 
neceseary  the  ban  on  pleasure  driving,  tbe 
reduction  of  A  card  allotments  to  137  gal- 
lons per  week,  and  tbe  cutting  of  B  and  C 
coupon  values  to  2'^  gallons  each.  Now.  as 
I  understand  it,  Mr.  HArrtrr  and  his  col- 
leagues want  to  make  tbe  rest  of  the  <;oimtry, 
regardless  of  the  oil  and  gasoline  available, 
accept  tbe  same  strict  rationing. 

I  am  sure  B£r.  Habtibt  and  the  people  of 
the  East  will  agree  their  present  troubles  are 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation necessary  to  convey  oil  and  gaso- 
line to  them.  Prior  to  the  war  practically 
all  petroleum  products  used  In  these  Eastern 
States  were  delivered  by  ocean  tankers;  a 
cheap  form  of  transportation  permitting  tbe 
people  of  the  East  to  enjoy  gasoline  prices 
much  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Incidentally,  while  this  condition  existed.  I 
heard  nothing  from  Mr.  EIa«tlet  as  to  the 
wjsdcm  or  desirability  of  equalizing  gasoline 
prices  throughout  the  Nation  by  having 
eastern  constmiers  pay  a  little  more,  end 
westerners  a  Itttle  less,  for  their  motor  fuel. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  6f  the  House — of  which  I  am 
a  member — long  ago  realizing  such  tank  ship 
deliveries  would  be  endangered  in  case  of 
war,  authorized  tbe  construction  of  crcas- 
ccuntry  pipe  lines  to  supply  tbe  East.  This 
legislation  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  long 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Ickes,  now  the  Oil  Administrator,  urged 
the  prompt  building  of  these  lines,  but  lor 
some  reason  delay  after  delay  ensued.  How- 
ever. I  do  no*:  recall  any  eastern  Woe  being 
created  at  that  time  to  hasten  construction 
of  these  pipe  lines.  Seemingly,  our  friend* 
were  not  interested  as  long  as  they  were 
getting  their  gasoline  delivered  more  cbeeply 
by  tanker. 

Incidentally,  two  gigantic  pipe  lines  to  sup- 
ply the  East  are  now  being  rushed  to  com- 
pletion at  the  expense  of  all  the  taxpayers  of 
aU  the  States.  Tbe  Govemntent  Is  also  pay- 
ing— from  tax  money  paid  tn  by  an  of  vt — 
the  increased  co«t  of  ^ti^ng  gasoline  by  rail 
and  track  to  tbe  eastern  area.  We  are  glad  to 
help  you  bear  the  cost  of  meeting  your  emer- 
gency. 

But  war  came,  and  the  German  sobOBarlncs 
struck.  The  East  was  forced  to  look  for  other 
means  by  wbicb  to  obtain  needed  gaaoltne 
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•nd  oil.  A  frantic  effort  began  to  supply  the 
eastern  area  by  rail  delivery.  Tbere  wer« 
but  107.000  tank  cars  in  the  country,  prac- 
tically none  of  which  had  previously  been 
used  for  hauling  gasoline  or  oil  to  the  East. 
Fourteen  thousand  of  these  cars  were  being 
used  for  transporting  products,  such  as  as- 
phalt, which  made  them  unfit  for  hauling 
oil  and  gasoUne.  Out  of  the  93.000  tank  cars 
remaining:.  74.000  are  now  busy  hauling  oil 
and  ga.suJine  to  the  East,  and  6.000  more  are 
distributing  the  precious  fluid  within  the 
eastern  shortage  area.  Only  13,000  usable 
tank  cars  remain  to  serve  all  the  rest  of  the 
country.  So.  when  you  stop  to  consider  that 
we  have  given  to  the  eastern  shortage  area, 
which  used  practically  no  tank  cars  before 
the  war.  80.000  out  of  the  93.000  tank  cars 
we  had  available  for  our  own  use.  I  believe 
you  will  agree  we  have  not  been  selfish — espe- 
cially when  it  Is  remembered  that  many  of 
the  tank  cars  we  have  left  are  used  for  trans- 
porting vital  war  liquids  other  than  gasoline. 
Today  practically  every  drop  of  gasoline  that 
moves  from  the  refineries  to  distributors  and 
consumers  In  the  Midwest  is  hauled  in  tank 
trucks,  and  not  In  railroad  tank  cars. 

Secretary  Ickes.  head  of  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration for  War.  has  flatly  turned  down 
the  demand  of  the  eastern  group  for  the  im- 
poeltlou  of  further  restrictions  on  the  rest  of 
the  country.  He  Insists  that  further  limiting 
gasoline  use  elsewhere  would  not  Increase  the 
amount  that  could  be  sent  to  the  eastern  area 
and  therefore  no  good  could  come  from  such 
an  order.  The  only  possible  result  would  be 
unnecessary  injury  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
without  any  benefit  whatsoever  accruing  to 
the  people  of  the  Eastern  States.  We  must 
not  forget  that  gasoline  rationing  was  ordered 
In  the  East  far  ahead  of  the  r^t  of  the  coun- 
try simply  because  of  the  transportation 
ahortage.  When  rationing  was  finally  made 
applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  It  was 
explained  as  necessary  to  conserve  rubber,  not 
gasoline.  There  has  never  been  any  conten- 
tion at  any  time  by  any  public  official  that 
gasoline  rationing  Is  necessary  outside  the 
eastern  area  in  order  to  save  gasoline. 

Why,  bless  your  hearts!  The  ordinary  type 
of  gasoline  used  by  motorists  In  these  days 
is  nothing  more  or  leas  than  a  byproduct  from 
the  refining  and  distilling  processes  used  in 
obtaining  many  vital  war  needs  from  crude 
oil.  While  our  general  crude  oil. reserves  have 
been  dropping,  and  the  long  term  outlook  Is 
not  good,  reserves  of  gasoline  outsJde  of  the 
eastern  area  have  thus  far  actually  been  in- 
creasing, not  decreasing. 

For  instance.  Petroleum  Administration 
figures  show  that  gasoline  stocks  In  the  In- 
diana. Illinois  and  Kentucky  area  stood  at 
13.467.000  barrels  on  November  98.  1942.  Just 
3  days  t>efore  gasoline  rationing  went  into 
effect  in  that  section:  and  that  by  June  5. 
1943  these  stocks  had  risen  to  18.372. COO 
barrels;  an  increase  of  approximately  38  per- 
cent In  the  gasoline  reserve  In  these  three 
States  since  rationing  began.  The  same  Is 
true  elsewhere  throughout  the  country. 

Let  us  use  common  sense.  What  good  can 
possibly  come  from  further  restricting  the 
use  of  gasoline,  where  such  heavy  Increases 
In  gasoline  reserves  have  accrued  under  pres- 
ent rationing  allotments,  if  the  gasoline  saved 
thereby  cannot  be  transported  to  the  east- 
ern shortage  area? 

If  transportation  had  been  available,  re- 
fineries in  the  Middle  West  would  have 
gladly  shipped  to  the  East  at  least  those 
5.000.000  barrels  qf  gasoline  by  which  our 
reserve  has  been  Increased  under  rationing, 
rather  than  to  place  it  in  storage.  Oil  re- 
finers are  not  philanthropists.  They  are  al- 
ways interested  in  selling,,  rather  than  In 
storing,  their  gasoline. 

Further  restrictions  on  the  use  of  gasoline 
In  the  Midwest  at  the  present  time  would  not 


help  the  East  In  any  way,  but  would  simply 
Increase  our  gasoline  reserves,  overflow  our 
storage  facilities,  and  eventually  bring  a 
reduction  In  refining  operations,  with  result- 
ant loss  In  the  production  of  needed  war 
requirements;  or  force  the  wasteful  dumping 
of  gasoline  for  lack  of  storage. 

I  cannot  understand  why  some  of  the 
eastern  spokesmen  take  such  a  dog-in-the- 
manger  attitude  as  to  say,  'Inasmuch  as  we 
are  suffering  from  cruel  ga.sollne  restrict lor.s 
as  the  result  of  a  shortage  in  transportatior..  ■ 
the  rest  of  the  country  must  be  made  to 
suffer,  too,  regardless  of  the  supply  of  gas- 
oline available." 

Why  bless  Mr.  Hartley's  soul.  The  people 
who  live  out  in  the  Middle  West  were  glad  to 
accept  restrictions  on  th3  use  of  fuel  oil  la.ii 
winter  to  help  keep  the  people  of  the  Ea-1 
from  freezing.  We  have  always  been  ready 
to  share  our  all  with  our  fellow  countrymen. 
We  will  accept  any  restrictions  that  may  be 
necessary  or  beneficial  to  the  war  effort.  We 
will  gladly  give  up  all  of  our  gasoline  If  it  will 
save  a  single  American  boy's  life  to  do  so. 

Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Hartley,  while  we  were  not 
anxious  to  get  into  this  war.  we  are  out  to 
win  it,  and  we  arc  giving  our  blood  and  treas- 
ure toward  victory.  We  are  also  ready  to  give 
up  every  drop  of  gasoline  and  oil  we  have  or 
can  produce  if  such  be  helpful  to  the  winning. 
But.  Mr.  Hartlkt.  we  refuse  to  accept  un- 
necessary restrictions  in  the  use  of  gasoline 
simply  to  satisfy  those  who  are  in  misery 
and  want  company  We  are  willing  to  maice 
sacrifices  if  It  will  help  you  to  recover  from 
the  gasoline  sickness  with  which  you  are 
suffering.  But  if  we  cannot  help  you.  we 
refuse  to  listen  to  your  plea  that  we  crawl 
into  bed  with  you  and  take  the  same  disease 
ourselves. 

No  wonder  every  Government  official  to 
whom  you  have  appealed  for  the  imposition 
of  further  restrictions  upon  our  people  has 
turned  down  your  plea.  I  predict  the  Presi- 
dent will  do  likewise  if  you  go  to  him.  It  is 
not  the  American  way  to  drag  others  down  to 
your  level.  Instead  let  us  bring  the  East 
up  to  our  level,  as  far  as  ga.sollne  and  oil  are 
concerned.  Devote  your  efforts  to  that  cause, 
Mr.  Hartlet.  rather  than  to  attacking  us,  and 
we  will  cooperate  and  work  with  you — for 
that  will  be  the  American  way. 


Immigration  Quota  for  Chinese 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

•  or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  25,  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  San  Francioco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  never  questioned  the  policy  of  rigid  re- 
striction or  excluslcn  of  oriental  aliens  Tlie 
chamber  has,  however,  questioned  the  meth- 
od, and  since  1924  has  been  commuted  to 
grant  of  quota. 

Except  for  entry  of  students,  merchants. 
and  a  few  other  classes.  Chinese  entry  into 
the  United  States  has  been  forbidden  since 
1832. 

In  1924  Congress  passed  an  act  which  re- 
duced annual  immigration  to  2  percent  of 
the  number  of  foreign  residents  in  1890 
Quota,  however,  does  not  apply  to  immigrants 


from  Canada,  Mexico,  or  the  Independent 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America. 
During  the  depression  the  annual  immigra- 
tion from  quota  countries  was  further  re- 
duced to  10  percent  of  the  2  percent.  Quota. 
h..wever,  v.as  not  granted  to  aliens  Ineligible 
to  citizenship — Asiatics. 

Were  quota  granted  to  Chinese  aliens,  only 
105  would  be  admitted  over  and  above  those 
now  excepted  {•'om  exclusion — students,  mer- 
chants. prcfe.'=sionais,  and  a  few  other  classes. 

When  the  1924  quota  law  was  passed,  with 
Asiatics  d, barred  from  quota,  at  least  three 
other  method'^  cl  exclusion  were  available: 

1  By  treaty. 

2  A-1  regards  Japan,  a  tightening  of  the 
gentlemen's  agreeinent. 

3  By  placing  China  and  other  Asiatics  on 
a  qiu;ta  basis. 

None  of  these  three  methods  was  used,  and 
by  qiiaiifyiii!?  immigration  to  those  eligible 
to  citizen.-hip.  otfense  was  given  to  China 
and  other  Asiatic  countries.  Had  restriction 
by  quota  been  effected,  105  Chinese  would 
have  been  admitted  annually,  185  Japanese, 
and  a  rr'nimum  of  100  from  other  Asiatic 
ccuntries.  (Since  March  24.  1934,  the  Philip- 
pines have  been  given  an  annual  quota  of 
60.) 

Our  unfortunate  method  of  restriction  Is 
beint;  exploited  by  Japan  In  its  approaches 
to  China.  China  is  conscious  of  the  stigma 
our  nonquota  grant  has  placed  upon  her  na- 
tional.s.  Not  only  for  the  war  effort,  but  for 
the  post-war  period  of  reconstruction  and 
trade  development,  nongrant  of  quota  will  be 
a  barrier  to  best  possible  United  States-China 
relations 

It  is  re<!pectfully  recommended,  therefore, 
thai  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce reaffirm  its  traditional  position  in  favor 
of  grant  of  quota,  and  specifically  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  the  basic  quota  of  105 
be  granted  to  China 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  L.  Montgomery, 
Manager,  World   Trade  Department. 

Accepted  and  approved  June  10,  1943  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  thereby  placed 
on  record. 


Food  Versus  Feed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  25,  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
k-avp  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
editorial  taken  from  the  Washington 
Po,-^t  of  Thui-.'^day,  June  24,  1943: 

FOOD  VERSUS  FEED 

E\ery  day  brings  new  evidence  of  the  seri- 
ous aisloca'ion^  caused  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration's  bungling  efforts  to  control 
food  prices.  Although  meat  is  fast  disap- 
pearing fro'm  retail  stores,  representatives  of 
hvcstock  growers  assert  that  Government 
estimates  indicate  a  surplus  of  15.400,000  head 
of  tattle  by  the  beginning  of  1944.  Despite 
this  immen.=e  potential  meat  supply,  cattle 
are  not  being  shipped  to  market  in  normal 
quantities.  Moreover,  many  small  packers 
are  going  out  cf  bu.'-iness  or  threatening  to 
quit  because,  ihey  say.  they  lose  money  on 
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each  pound  of  beef  sold.  Hogs  likewise  are 
being  produced  in  great  quantity,  with  a 
heavy  Increase  in  numbers  in  prospect,  to  be 
added  to  greatly  Increased  existing  supplies. 

The  explanation  of  this  paradox  of  super- 
abundant supplies  of  livestock  coincident 
with  a  dearth  of  consumable  meat  is  simple. 
The  lack  of  a  celling  on  livestock  prices  has 
led  to  heavy  production  of  meat  animals, 
while  the  imposition  of  celling  prices  on 
piocesscd  meats  has  discouraged  slaughtering 
and  limited  sales  of  meat  Meat  shortages, 
however,  are  not  the  only  unfortunate  con- 
sequence of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion's mistakes  of  judgment.  Gov  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  of  New  York,  calle*-  attention  to 
another  .^erious  maladjustment  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  annual  conference  of  Gover- 
nors. The  Office  of  Price  Administration,  he 
remarked,  had  "developed  a  theory  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  repeal  the  natural 
law  of  economics  that  corn  and  hog  prices 
are  tied  together.  Tlic  result  i«  a  celling  price 
on  corn  of  $1  05  at  Chicago.  Meanwhile  the 
farmer  can  get  $1  45  for  the  same  corn  right 
on  the  farm  just  by  throwing  it  over  the 
fence  to  his  pigs."  Consequently  the  New 
York  dairy  cow.  dependent  upcn  corn  bought 
at  the  ceiling  price  of  $1  05  per  bushel,  hns 
a  very  poor  chance  of  survival  against  an 
Iowa  hog  fattened  on  the  farm. 

Governor  Dewey  concludes  that  the  Mid- 
west ought  to  slaughter  more  pigs  and  use 
the  released  feed  to  aid  New  York's  dairy 
and  poultry  producers,  thereby  making  our 
limited  grain  supplies  go  further.  He 
warned  that  meat  animals  are  "eating  into 
the  precious  food  reserves  which  must  be 
Increased  if  we  are  even  to  begin  saving  the 
undernourished  people  of  a  rescued  Europe." 
This  Is  substantially  the  same  sort  of  appeal 
as  that  put  forth  by  former  President  Hoover 
in  his  criticism  of  the  administration"?  food 
program. 

Another  significant  indication  of 'the  dis- 
ruptive effort  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration's failure  to  link  feed  prices  to  live- 
stock prices  is  supplied  by  the  closing  of  a 
large  plant  manufacturing  starch  and  dex- 
trose sugar  at  Pekin.  111.,  because  of  inability 
to  obtain  corn  at  ceiling  prices.  Any  wide- 
spread closing  of  such  plants  will,  it  is  said, 
have  serious  consequences,  since  many  es- 
sential Industries,  including  war  IndustrieF, 
are  dependent  upon  corn  products.  Here  we 
find  another  paradox — an  Important  Industry 
compelled  to  clo83  for  lack  of  corn,  although 
farmers  are  known  to  be  hoarding  large 
amounts  of  corn  or  feeding  it  to  their  high- 
priced  hogs. 

The  dislocations  already  caused  by  setting 
celling  prices  for  corn  without  imposing  cor- 
responding ceilings  on  livestock  are  minor 
calamities  compared  to  what  may  lie  ahead. 
If  the  dairy  and  poultry  Industries,  for  in- 
stance, are  deprived  of  nece.ssary  feed  sup- 
plies, shortages  of  milk,  cheese,  and  poultry 
will  ensue.  For  that  matter,  some  cattle 
and  hog  producers  complain  that  they,  too, 
face  a  crisis  for  lack  of  feed  and  that  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  cattle  and  hogs  not  yet 
ready  for  market  impends  because  of  the  in- 
ability to  feed  them.  Nevertheless,  the  sug- 
gestion that  corn  ceiling  prices  be  eliminated 
causes  grave  ml.sgivings,  because  that  would 
doubtless  send   prices  of   corn  skyrocketing. 

The  basic  irsue  confronting  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  Jffice  of  Price  Administra- 
tion was  raised  by  Governor  Dewey  when  he 
urged  less  meat  production  as  a  means  of 
making  our  grain  supplies  go  further  The 
Government  must  first  decide  whether  its 
meat-production  plans  need  revision  before 
taking  action  to  adjust  feed  prices  and  to 
arrange  for  the  allocation  of  feed  supplies. 
To  continue  the  present  policy  of  drift  is  to 
court  disaster.    Meantime,  New  York  Is  turn- 


ing to  Canada  for  grain  to  feed  her  dairy 
herds  and  her  poultry  because.  Governor 
Dewey  says,  "we  cannot  wait  forever  for 
Washington  to  discover  the  laws  of  econom- 
ics We  have  to  get  feed  wherever  we  can 
find  It." 


Men  Who  Want  a  Free  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  25,  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Pontiac  Daily  Press  including  resolu- 
tions pa."^sed  by  the  Janior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  a 
recent  meeting. 

These  young  men  are  becoming  con- 
scious of  what  is  happening  to  their 
United  States  and  the  principles  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  opportunity  on 
which  the  country  was  b'uilt. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MEN    WHO    WANT    A    FREE    AMERICA 

What  are  the  young  men  of  the  Nation 
thinking  in  rt^pect  to  the  position  they  are 
to  occupy  in  the  Uni*ed  States  after  the 
war? 

What  kind  cf  a  place  is  it  going  to  be  for 
ambitious,  willing  chaps  whose  future  lies 
before  them'?  Are  they  going  to  be  regi- 
mented within  an  inch  of  their  lives,  or  is 
free  enterprise  still  to  endure? 

The  men  who  make  up  the  United  S"i.ates 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  came  to  some 
conclusions  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago last  week. 

There  are  135.0Q0  of  these  bright  young 
fellows  of  which  number  55,000  are  in  the 
military  service.  They  are  profoundly  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  freedom — as 
they  may  well  be.  They  .want  a  normal  op- 
portunity for  themselves  and  their  members 
in  the  war  and  all  other  men,  when  peace 
has  been  established. 

The  following  resolutions  which  were 
passed  at  Chicago  give  a  quick  Insight  Into 
the  doubts  and  fears  that  are  filling  the 
minds  of  young  Americans.  Their  state- 
ment of  principles  follows: 

We  believe  that  in  addition  to  the  "lour 
freedoms."  we  have  a  fifth  freedom — the  op- 
portunity of  entei  prise — by  which  America 
has  grown  great  and  through  which  we  can 
insure  her  future  greatness. 

We  t>€l;cve  tnis  freedom  requires: 

The  right  to  an  unfettered  start  in  the 
race  of  life  with  no  artificial  handicaps. 

The  right  to  work  as  hard  as  we  like  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  that  work  as  our  own 

The  right  to  go  as  far  as  we  can,  developing 
according  to  our  capacities  as  Individual 
American  men  and  women. 

We  recognize  that  the  filth  ireedom — op- 
portunity of  enterprise — la  limited  by  the 
similar  right  of  others  and  that  there  is  an 
obligation  to  extend  these  opportunities  to  all 
people  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work 

What  these  young  men  are  saying  is  that 
they  want  constitutional  government  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  we  had  while  we  were 
making  the  Nation  great  and  prosperous. 
They  want  the  right  to  run  their  own  affairs 
in  their  own  way.  They  want  the  right  to 
work  as  hard  as  they  like,  and  they  expect 


to  be  protected  In  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  that  work.  They  dont  want  any 
over-all  blanket  which  reduces  all  to  a  com- 
mon level.  They  expect  to  develop  according 
to  their  capacities  as  Individual  Americans. 
These  shrewd  young  men  already  have  dis- 
covered what  was  going  on  in  the  United 
States,  or  they  wotild  not  feel  the  need  for 
this  declaration.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
stand  firm  on  these  aspirations  and  follow 
their  inclinations  seeking  such  political  as- 
sistance as  will  help  them  to  attain  thei>e 
laudable  objectives. 


In  Providence  Is  Our  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKI^UN 

OF    ALABAM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  25,  1943 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord.  I  include   the   following   poem   by 
j  Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  His  hosts;  ye  mln- 
1  Isters  of  His.  that  do  His  pleasure.  (Pa. 
i    103:21.) 

IN    PROVIDENCE    IS   OUS    DEFENSB 

O  God.  Thou  art  the  light. 

To  earth  s  remotest  bounds — 
Thou  makest  day  to  follow  night 

On  its  recurring  rounds. 

When  we  trust  and  obey. 

At  nipht  sweet  is  our  rest. 
And  to  the  duties  of  the  day. 

Dear  God,  we  give  our  best. 

We  know  ull  that  we  need 

To  know  of  God's  unknown — 
Yea.  when  It's  darkest.  He  will  lead — 

With  Him  no  ones  alone. 

O  God,  in  these  dark  days 

Of  trouble  and  despair. 
Tune  Thou  our  hearts  to  sound  Thy  prais* 

Through  sermon,  song,  and  prayer. 

With  statesmanship  endow 

These  servants  of  Thine  who 
To  Thy  will  In  submission  bow. 

That  their  dreams  may  come  true. 

Our  warriors  sustain. 

Beyond  the  frowning  foam — 
O  God,  may  these  not  die  In  vain. 

Because  we've  failed  at  home 

—Horace   C.   Carlisle. 

(Tune — Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds,  418  ) 
(Suggested  by  the  prayer  In  the  House  by 
Navy  Chaplain.  Rev.  Flynn  Humphreys.) 


Butter  Subsidy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.CARL  ANDERSEN' 

OP   MINNESOTA 

'  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  25.  1943 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
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In  the  Rxcoso.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Morrison,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Morris  Tribune,  of  Morris, 
Minn.  One  of  the  outstanding  editors 
of  the  Northwest,  Mr.  Morrison's  views 
on  the  subsidy  question  is  worth  reading 
by  every  M2mber  of  the  House: 
srrasiOT  is  all  wsono 

The  latest  scheme  to  hold  the  badly  shat- 
tered line  against  Inflation  Is  to  pay  a  subsidy 
to  the  processors  of  butter  of  abciut  5  cents  a 
pound  In  order  to  recompense  then  for  the 
dlllerence  between  the  celling  price  of  butter 
and  the  price  paid  farmers  for  butterfat.  The 
eame  quackery  U  alated  to  be  applied  to  the 
price  of  meat,  and  how  can  It  possibly  end 
there?  Certainly  the  price  of  coal  will  be  a 
likely  candidate  for  attention  as  soon  as  the 
consumer  has  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  recent 
wage  boosts  granted  to  the  coal  miners.  Ceil- 
ing prices  on  lumber  and  unsatisfactory  wages 
In  the  woods  have  affected  the  production  of 
logs  and  so  here  la  another  field  for  subsidy 
fertilization.  Paper  Is  another  candidate.  In 
fact  the  possibilities  are  endless,  extending 
Into  every  kind  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. 

But  now  back  to  butter.  As  soon  aa  the 
celling  price  of  butter  was  lowered — the  loss 
presumably  to  be  made  up  by  a  subsidy,  and 
presumably  without  disturbing  the  price  paid 
to  the  farmer  for  butterfat — In  spite  of  all 
this  the  price  of  butterfat  began  to  sag.  The 
full  effect  of  the  subsidy  plan  has  not  yet 
become  apparent,  but  there  Is  something  hap- 
pening that  suggests  that  the  processors  are 
aiming  to  collect  the  subsidy  from  the  Gov- 
ernment In  cash  and  from  the  farmer  in  re- 
duction of  price.  It  Is  only  natural  that  the 
processors  should  attempt  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  vagaries  of  the  market  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  regulations  and  red 
tape  of  the  Government  on  the  other,  but 
that  Isn't  the  way  the  scheme  is  supposed  to 
work. 

But  why  all  this  fuss  about  butter?  The 
butter  ration  Is  1  pound  per  mouth  per  per- 
son, and  a  saving  of  5  fents  a  pound  means 
an  annual  saving  of  60  cents  a  year,  which  Is 
the  smallest  kind  of  small  change  in  the  in- 
creases In  the  wages  of  industrial  labor.  For 
any  sensible  person,  let  alone  a  Government 
expert  economist,  to  consider  this  a  roll-back 
of  inflation  makes  the  folly  of  King  Canute  to 
sweep  back  the  tide  with  a  broom  Just  a  play- 
ful pastime. 

Inflation  cannot  be  rolled  back.  It  cannot 
be  stopped  without  stopping  the  cause  and 
the  cause  has  been  the  administration  laws 
which  have  permitted  Industrial  labor  to  hold 
up  the  country  by  demanding  and  demanding 
and  demanding.  The  brave  words  In  which 
the  President  has  indulged  have  been  mean- 
ingless, because  wages  do  not  freeze  and  the 
vicious  circle  of  rising  wages,  more  money  to 
spend,  and  rising  prices  continues  to  whirl. 

And  the  be&utlful  experiment  of  meeting 
the  whole  problem  of  inflation  by  granting 
subsidies  is  going  to  cost  180.000,000  for  butter 
alone,  and  an  additional  $300,000,000  or  more 
for  meat,  and  the  President  estimates  the 
total  cost  at  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  All  this  is  to  be  added  to  the 
already  heavy  tax  burden.  Then  add  the 
millions  cr  billions  which  will  be  necessary  if 
the  subsidy  plan  is  to  be  applied  to  hold  the 
line  in  clothing,  shelter,  and  scores  of  other 
consumer  wants,  and  the  subsidy  method  will 
fall  of  Its  own  weight  and  Is  itself  Infla- 
tionary. 

The  subsidy  method  only  saves  the  con- 
sumer money  in  one  place,  and  gives  him 
more  money  to  spend  In  another  place,  which 
Is  inflation  all  over  again. 


Don't  IJcente  This  Racket 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  25.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  foregoing  captior,  the  Washington 
News  of  June  23  has  the  following  edi- 
torial: 

DON'T  LICrNSI  THIS  HACKET 

The  other  day  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  came  right  cut  and  told  the  truth — 
that  the  war  production  program  has  been 
"perverted"  by  a  "most  lucrative  labor 
racket." 

Other  Government  agencies  have  been  ex- 
cessively coy  about  this  matter.  In  the  last 
2  or  3  years  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens have  been  compelled  to  pay  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  closed-shop  unions  (prin- 
cipally American  Federation  of  Labor  unions) 
for  the  privilege  of  working  on  defense  and 
war  projects.  The  union  initiation  fees  have 
been,  and  are,  outrageously  high.  And  in 
Innumerable  cases  these  who  paid  them  ob- 
tained no  more  than  temporary  "work  per- 
mits." But,  beyond  gentle  appeals  to  the 
unions  to  be  reasonable,  the  Government  has 
done  nothing. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  asserts 
that  this  racket  would  be  immunized  by  an 
American  Federation  of  Labor-sponsored 
amendment,  passed  by  the  House,  which 
would  bar  the  Board  from  considering  com- 
plaints arising  from  management-labor  agree- 
ments that  have  been  in  existence  more  than 
90  days. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labors  imme- 
diate object  is  to  prevent  interference  with 
closed-shop  contracts  between  It.s  metal- 
trades  unions  and  3  Kaiser  shipyards  in 
the  Paclflc  Northwest.  These  yards,  wh.ch 
had  only  264  employees  when  the  contracts 
were  made,  now  have  about  SO.OOO.  all  paying 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions. 
And,  according  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  just  one*of  the  local  unions  con- 
cerned now  enjoys  an  annual  revenue  of  some 
$3,000,000.  The  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations wants  to  displace  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  unions,  and  the  Board 
has  been  giving  sympathetic  consideration  to 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  charges 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  con- 
tracts are  illegal. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  Jurisdictional  rcw 
here  involved,  we  agree  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  that  the  House  marie 
a  serious  mistake  when  It  passed  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor's  amendment.  Its 
effect,  as  the  Board  says,  would  be  to  sweep 
away  all  restrictions  on  closed  shop  contracts. 
Such  contracts,  made  with  company-dom- 
inated unions,  or  as  a  result  of  collusion  cr 
fraud,  and  even  though  a  contracting  union 
had  no  members  at  all  among  the  employees 
affected,  could  easily  be  kept  secret  for  90 
days.  Thereafter  they  would  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  Federal  agency,  and  employees 
would  have  no  protection  against  discharge 
or  other  penalties  If  they  refused  to  pay 
whatever  fees,  dues,  and  assessments  the 
unions  might  demand. 

This  would  amount  to  a  license  for  rack- 
eteering labor  organizers  to  prey  on  indi- 
vidual workers.  Instead  of  that,  we  think. 
Congress  should  give  Individual  workers  at 
least  a  small  measure  of  protection  against  the 
"most  lucrative  labor  racket"  by  requiring  all 


unions   to   file   public  reports  of  their  fees, 
dues,  and  other  financial  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  something  like  7 
years  from  the  well  of  the  House  an 
effort  to  end  the  racket  referred  to  above 
has  been  made  by  me.  Perhaps  some 
day  one  of  the  four  freedoms — freedom 
from  fear — will  be  restored  to  the  Amer- 
ican workingman  and  he  will  be  per- 
mitted to  accept  and  work  at  a  Job  with- 
out being  required  to  buy  a  work  permit 
of  a  political  ally  of  the  administration. 


Some  Sound,  Homespun  Common  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICI^GAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  25.  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  a 
quotation  from  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Frank  Tripp,  chairman  of  the  Allied 
Newspaper  Council,  before  the  Interna- 
tional Circulation  Managers'  Association 
at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  June  23, 1943. 

The  statements  in  this  address  are 
contrary  to  the  new  philosophy  preached 
and  advocated  in  this  land.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  for  the  American  people  to 
awaken  to  a  realization  that  no  one  has 
invented  a  substitute  for  work  or  created 
a  government  superior  to  simple  arith- 
metic. Social  gains  and  the  demanding 
of  more  wages  for  doing  less  in  a  shorter 
time  was  not  the  philosophy  or  principle 
on  which  our  forebears  established  an 
empire  in  the  wilderness. 

Let  the  youth  of  the  land  understand 
that  only  through  work,  perseverance, 
ambition,  and  the  right  of  the  individual 
Ui  better  himself  can  real  freedom  from 
want  and  freedom  from  fear  be  realized. 

Mr.  Tripp  gave  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try to  undei'stand  that  America's  next 
generation  would  be  a  servile,  spineless 
race  of  dependents  if  it  seeks  only  free- 
dom from  want  and  personal  security. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  news- 
boys of  today  will  be  the  men  of  tomor- 
row on  whom  the  future  of  America 
depends. 

If  that  type  of  boy  comes  to  think  that  all 
to  which  he  aspires  is  the  bunk  and  that 
freedom  frcm  want  and  personal  security  are 
the  sum  total  of  American  life,  then  the  Jig 
is  up  and  our  next  generation  will  be  a  servile, 
spineless  race  of  dependents,  no  better  off 
than  the  pitiful  peoples  for  whom  we  fight. 

Mr.  Tripp  asserted  the  Nation  would  re- 
turn "to  that  day  when  public  servants 
wcrked  for  the  people  and  not  the  people 
for  the  public  servant;  when  a  pauper  was 
Just  a  pauper  and  not  an  able-bodied  man 
leaning  on  a  Works  Project  Administration 
shovel  by  the  roadside;  when  2  out  of  10 
people  do  not  live  oft  the  public  till  half 
of  them  putting  fool  figures  into  fool  bocks; 
when  school  teachers  teach  school  and  don't 
try  to  tell  pr.ictical  men  how  to  do  some- 
thing they  have  spent  their  lives  learning  to 
do  effic.ently  and  well;  when  the  workers'  dol- 
lar will  not  be  raided  by  indirect  hidden 
taxes  in  order  that  millions  of  the  faithful 
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may  romaln  on  the  public  pay  rolls;  when  the 
newspaper  boy  of  today  may  become  the 
captain  of  tomorrow  but  knows  that  it  can 
never  be  except  by  his  own  sweat  and  perse- 
verance. 

TRLTH  WILL  LE.AD  US  BACK 

We  will  go  back  to  that  day  because  the 
truth  will  lecd  us  back.  The  truth  of  our 
own  times  the  %tory  of  our  folly  revealed  to 
us  by  that  daily  visitor  to  our  fireside — the 
newspaper.  Th-it  will  lead  us  back  because 
there  never  will  be  a  Hitler  who  can  muzzle 
or  suppress  it. 


Facts  the  Bureaucrats  Should  Know 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIC.IN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  25,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a 
practical  farmer  and  canner  comes  the 
following  letter,  which  I  hope  Members 
will  read  and.  when  they  have  read  it, 
join  in  doing  .^something  to  the  bureau- 
crats that  will  enable  farmers  and  proc- 
o.«-sois  of  food  to  produce  to  their  fullest 
capacity.    The  letter  read.';: 

The  BuaNFTTE  Farms  Packing  Co  . 

Hartford.   Mich.,  June   23,   1943. 
H'H  Clare  E.  Hoffman, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Hoffman.  There  are  certain  facts 
which  every  Government  official  who  is  in- 
terested in  agriculture  should  know.  I  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration  certain  conditions 
which  prevail  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

First,  on  our  own  family  farms  of  more 
than  1.000  acres  we  have  had  four  complete 
failures  in  our  large  orchards,  nnmely; 
cherries,  apples,  pears  and  peuches.  Never- 
theless we  must  continue  to  cviUlvate  and 
spray  these  orchards. 

Regarding  the  other  crops,  we  have  had  to 
prepare  the  soil  two  or  three  times  before 
we  could  do  our  seeding  on  account  of 
weather  conditions.  We  have  had  to  seed 
some  of  our  crops  on  the  lowlands  twice. 
We  have  also  had  to  revise  our  norm.il  pro- 
gram of  planting  and  put  forth  double  the 
normal  effort  to  get  our  crops  under  way. 

You  are  doubtless  very  familiar  with  the 
muck  soils  around  Decatur  where  great 
quantities  of  vegetables  are  grown.  I  made 
a  personal  survey  of  that  section  last  Sunday. 
I  would  judge  that  at  this  time  only  about 
one-half  of  the  muck  soil  has  been  seeded. 
Around  Dowagiac  it  seems  to  me  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  muck  soil  is  out  of 
production  this  year  because  of  the  weather 
conditions,  lack  of  farm  workers  and  other 
unusur.l  difficulties  which  the  farmers  are 
meeting   in   these  times. 

I  think  the  drive  of  the  administration  for 
the  subsidy  program  is  extremely  discour- 
aging to  most  farmers  on  top  of  the  other  dif- 
ficulties. The  farmer  know-  that  the  proc- 
essors will  not  venture  to  pay  him  more 
than  they  will  be  able  to  get  out  of  his 
product.  The  cost  of  producing  farm  crops 
hiis  increased  greatly  because  labor  is  higlier 
and  less  efficient  than  In  normal  limes. 
Likewise,  the  cost  of  processing  Is  higher  for 
tlie  same  reasons. 

There  are  many  little  things  which  enter 
Into  the  cost  of  processing  which  the  Govern- 
ment administrators  will  not  be  able  to  grasp 
In    figuring    out    subsidies.    The    processors 


know  this.  For  example,  last  year  the  price 
of  cartons  for  canned  goods  were  quoted  at 
$52.50  a  thousand.  We  cannot  buy  those  car- 
tons this  year  for  less  than  $71  a  thousand, 
and  we  are  not  sure  of  getting  sufficient 
quantities  at  those  prices. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  giving  you 
this  information  mostly  for  the  good  of  the 
cause  and  not  necessarily  for  my  own  personal 
benefit.  We  are  in  a  better  position  than 
most  farmers  and  processors  because  we  grow 
the  majority  of  crops  we  process  and  can  get 
by  through  the  Interchange  of  labor  and  by 
holding  down  the  quantity  to  what  we  can 
handle  without  taking  risks  that  are  too  haz- 
ardous. Another  big  point  in  our  favor  is 
that  we  have  an  aluminum  foundry  where 
we  can  furnish  work  the  year  around  to  the 
breadwinners  of  the  large  families  while  their 
wives  and  children  live  in  the  community  and 
can  stand  by  for  helping  in  the  harvest  of  our 
crops.  But  these  are  advantages  which  other 
farmers  and  other  processors  do  net  have 

If  the  committees  who  are  Interested  in  the 
farm  program  will  get  authentic  information 
from  each  section  of  the  country  they  will 
be  convinced  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
saddle  the  subsidy  program  on  the  farms  and 
processors  of  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
pacifying  the  city  workers  or  even  for  pacify- 
ing the  consumers.  Unless  you  give  the 
farmers  and  the  processors  an  incentive  to 
put  fortli  extraordinary  effort  to  produce  the 
food  whicl:i  the  country  needs,  you  will  not 
get  that  food.  It  is  not  because  we  wouldn't 
do  it,  but  because  we  couldn't. 

I  doubt  if  the  average  industrial  worker 
and  city  dweller  realises  that  it  takes  a  farm- 
er about  4  years  to  add  a  milk  cow  to  his 
held.  First  he  mu.=t  breed  his  cow.  Then 
wait  for  the  calf  to  be  born.  Then  the  calf 
must  be  fed  for  at  least  2  years  and  then 
bred  and  fed  another  year  t>efore  the  young 
cow  freshens  and  begins  to  produce.  That 
Is  4  years  from  the  time  the  farmer  makes 
up  his  mind  to  add  a  new  cow  to  his  herd. 

When  I  put  out  an  apple  orchard  I  know 
that  it  will  be  from  10  to  12  years  before  that 
apple  orchard  will  begin  to  produce.  There- 
fore, I  have  to  plan  to  take  profits  from  the 
ether  crops  to  invest  In  that  apple  orchard 
for  10  years. 

I  wonder  if  the  Government  administra- 
tors who  are  goading  the  farmers  to  get  more 
food  produced  realize  that  the  farmer  must 
make  these  4-  or  10-year  plans  to  produce 
what  the  Government  wants?  Do  the  sub- 
sidy advocators  realize  that  It  is  going  to 
cost  the  farmer  more  to  plan  and  produce  a 
new  milk  cow  and  a  new  apple  orchard  under 
the  present  conditions  than  It  did  in  the 
past?  If  they  don't.  It  will  be  Just  too  bad  to 
wake  up  like  Rip  Van  Winkle  a  few  years 
from  now  and  discover  what  has  been  done 
to  undermine  the  fundamental  principles  of 
farm  planning  and  production.  The  farmer 
must  have  a  profit  to  keep  up  his  production 
from  year  to  year,  and  from  one  generation 
to  the  next.  Just  as  a  manufacturer  must 
take  into  consideration  the  wear  and  tear 
replacement  and  obsolescence  of  his  machin- 
ery and  equipment. 

It  would  be  tragical  for  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives who  are  in  a  position  to  get  the 
facts  to  apologize  to  this  country  some  time 
in  the  future  by  saying  that  their  intentions 
were  good,  but  they  simply  made  mistakes  In 
Judgment.  Our  resources  Of  agriculture 
would  be  Just  as  depleted,  and  the  people 
of  the  world  Just  as  hungry  as  If  that  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  men  In  position 
and  power  at  the  present  time. 

I  know  that  you  know  the  agricultural 
problems  because  you  live  In  an  agricultural 
district.  I  know  that  there  are  many  other 
elective  representatives  who  have  this  funda- 
mental knowledge.  I  am  rather  proud  of  the 
fact  that  you  and  certain  others  in  Wash- 
ington have  the  courage  to  express  your  con- 


victions.   I  believe  that  the  people  through- 
out the  country  appreciate  this  courage  and 
that  it  gives  them  hope  for  the  future. 
Yours  sincerely. 

WnXlAM   A.   BUKNTTT*. 


S'l 


Salvage  and  Scrap  Collection  in  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  25.  1943 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Pearl  Harbor  galvanized  this  Nation  into 
action  and  it  became  necessary  to  mar- 
shal every  resource  in  the  victory  effort, 
the  cry  went  forth  for  vast  quantities  of 
scrap  so  that  steel  mills  might  continue 
to  supply  maximum  quantities  of  steel 
for  the  instruments  of  war.  But  the 
scrap  which  had  accumulated  on  farms 
and  in  fields,  in  attics  and  cellars  was  of 
little  value  unless  it  was  collected  and 
delivered  to  shipping  points  from  which 
it  could  find  its  way  to  the  mills.  Scrap 
collection  hau  to  be  organized.  It  re- 
quired direction  and  publicity.  It  re- 
quired the  organization  of  counties  and 
communities  into  militant  collection 
units.  It  required  the  coordination  of 
schools,  clubs,  and  societies.  It  required 
the  development  of  enthusiastic  scrap 
campaigns.  It  required  vigorous  and  un- 
selfish direction. 

Tlie  State  of  Illinois  performed  out- 
standing service  in  the  field  of  salvage 
and  scrap  collection,  and,  in  fact,  lead 
the  entire  Nation  in  results.  This 
achievement  is  due  to  the  patriotic  and 
enthusiastic  wky  in  which  citizens  and 
groups  responded  to  the  call  of  coimtry 
and  to  the  brilliant  and  energetic  direc- 
tion which  vtras  given  to  the  work.  I 
take  pleasure  in  paying  tribute  to  Na- 
thaniel Leverone,  of  Chicago,  who  served 
as  salvage  director  for  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois; to  Ben  Regan,  who  served  as  execu- 
tive director  for  the  State;  and  to  William 
L.  McFetridge,  of  Chicago,  who  served  as 
salvage  director  for  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Chicago,  for  their  remarkable  accom- 
plishments in  this  field,  for  the  tireless 
way  in  which  they  served  the  cause,  and 
for  the  patriotic  service  which  they  ren- 
dered on  the  home  front  in  supplying 
scrap  and  salvage  so  that  the  weapons  of 
victory  might  be  kept  rolling  and  flying. 
The  editorial  comment  on  their  service 
by  the  Chicago  American  on  June  24, 
1943,  is  richly  deserved: 

DISTINGUIfHED   SIXVICK 

Nathaniel  Leverone,  resigning  as  Illinolt 
salvage  director,  and  Ben  Regan,  as  his  assist- 
ant, leave  Illinois  and  the  Nation  In  thtlr 
debt. 

These  men,  In  cooperation  with  William  L. 
McFetridge,  salvage  director  of  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area,  shaped  the  pattern  for  the 
Nation  In  methods  of  getting  In  vitally  needed 
scrap  for  the  war  plants. 

Under  their  leadership  Illinois  set  the 
salvage  pace  for  the  States,  leading  In  per 
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empltft  eoUcctlon  o<  ■om*  lUnu  tad  roUlag 
up  bigh— t   tannunn  lo  otbert. 

The  orf«nlx«d  pauiotutn  of  IlllnoU.  mil* 
lion*,  channeled  •ktUfuUjr,  baft  {ruli  In  ft 
UenMndotM  flow  o<  oMteriali  ln<o  the  «ar 
tmluatrtca  and  tn  ■  qutr)r.i>n<'d  rfMponM 
throughout  the  countrj,  mtpired  by  liltnoui' 
nampli*. 

Becauae  the  Me<>iira.  Leverone  nnd  Regan 
laborvd  m  they  did.  with  tDthuoiaam  and 
Inalght  and  ilrel^an  devoilon.  American  ti^lUt- 
Ing  men  and  on  fronta  around  the  world  got 
more  ireapooa  aooner  than  they  wcukl  have 
bad  them  otherwise. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  flner  service 
to  America  than  that. 


Nationalism  Vctmu  IntcroatMiulitm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  irovTH  cAaouiia 
nf  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UlflTED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  a  talk  made 
by  me  last  night,  June  25.  over  the  na- 
tional network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  on  the  subject  of  American 
nationalism  today,  with  the  introductory 
remarks  of  the  station  announcer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  introductory  remarks  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Ammoukczb.  The  Honorable  Robzxt  R. 
RsTMOLoe.  Unrced  States  Senator  from  North 
Carohna.  speaks  to  you  from  Washington  on 
the  aubjeet  I  Am  a  Natlonallat.  Senator 
RmcoLDs  holds  membership  in  the  Commit- 
tca  on  Foreign  Affatza.  Territories  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs;  aiKi  he  la  chairman  ol  the  Impor- 
tant Military  Affairs  Committee. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Senator  Bhtnolds. 

Senator  RrrNOUw.  Oood  evening,  ladies 
•nd  gentlemen.  It  Is  my  pleasure  this  eve- 
ning to  talk  with  you  concerning  national- 
ism, a  subject  which  should  find  Interest 
with  every  American,  natlve-botn  or  natu- 
raliaed.  who  has  at  heart  the  weUare  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Prior  to  our  entrance  Into  the  present 
World  War  the  outstanding  question  before 
the  American  people  was  Isolationism  versus 
intervention.  I  was  an  isolationist.  I  voted 
•gainst  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,  the 
repeal  of  the  neutrality  laws,  and  the  piassagc 
of  the  Lend  Lease  Act.  knowing  that  all  of 
them  were  steps  toward  war.  The  tnterven- 
Uonlsta  contended  that  they  were  steps  away 
from  war. 

Ttxlay  the  question  of  the  hour  la  nation- 
alism versus  Internationalism. 

What  la  nationalism?  Natlonaliam  la  th« 
law  of  self-preservattcn.  nationally  applied. 
The  first  law  of  nature  is  self-preservation  as 
applied  to  man.  The  first  law  as  applied  to 
an  individual  nation  should  be  self-preserva- 
tion. TtMrefore,  being  interested  In  the 
pnaervatlon  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  welfare  of  America.  I  am  proud 
to  dedmr*  t«  you  that  I  am  a  nationalist. 

Real  natlonaltem  muat  at  an  times  be  dls- 
ttngulahed  from  fictional  or  bogus  nattonal- 
Um.  Tlie  a^aucc  of  control  over  a  peopla  by 
a  piratical  group,  such  aa  the  Communlata 
over  the  RuaslaB  people,  the  Pasclsta  over 
the  Italian  peqple.  Um  Maato  over  the  German. 


people,  or  the  Black  Dragonlats  over  the  Jap- 
anese people,  may  result  in  settlcf  up  a  fic- 
tional or  bogus  natlonallMn,  but  never  a  real 
natUinallsm.  A  real  itatlonallarn  muat  t:uly 
rtpriisant  the  people  and  have  a  real  idcol'^tiy 
Which  deserves  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  peopU.  Instead  of  real  natu^ualum  caus- 
ing wara.  no  greater  safcgviard  ui  peace,  ordi^r, 
and  prosperity  can  be  conceived.  lu  p«(  pie 
want  neither  war  nor  aggreksiun,  bccauj^o 
any  real  Ideology  is  necemarlly  opposed  to 
both.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  proper  place  in 
any  real  nationalism  for  nonassimilable  per- 
sons or  groupj.  Fictional  or  bogus  national- 
ism Is  usually  a  disguise  for  internationalism 
which  requires  the  destruction  of  real  na- 
tionalism, and,  therefore,  defames  the  latter 
as  being  responsible  for  the  wars  which  nre 
cau£ed  and  manipulated  by  internatloaalis-.n. 
Deliberate  confusion  of  real  nationalism  with 
fictional  or  bogus  nationalism  in  propaganda 
emanating  from  the  camp  of  international- 
ism has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  recent 
progress  of  the  superstate  advocates  toward 
the  destruction  of  civilization.  No  national- 
ist can  be  an  Intrtislonlst  or  interventionist 
Into  the  affairs  of  any  other  nation,  nor  can 
he  be  an  Isolationist  in  the  sense  of  wanting 
his  nation  to  have  no  relations  with  other 
real  nations.  If  any  such  Isolationism  were 
a  part  of  Americanism,  the  United  States 
Constitution  would  not  contain  express  pro- 
visions for  treaties  with  other  nations. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war, 
engaged  In  combat  upon  the  seven  seas  and 
in  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  is  no  reason 
why  we  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of 
oiu-  country  should  not  speak  out  boldly  in 
the  Interests  of  our  country. 

We  are  winning  this  war.  We  are  going 
to  experience  final  victory.  We  shall  tn- 
lunph,  and  while  our  sons  and  the  sons  of 
our  friends  and  neighbors  aie  dying  upuu 
foreign  fields  we  should  here  on  the  hume 
front  now  carry  on  in  the  Interest  of  those 
heroes  who  fight  and  bleed  and  die  abroad. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  I  voted  for  every 
national  defense  measure.  I  Insisted  upon 
making  America  impregnable  to  the  assault 
or  assaults  of  any  enemy.  I  not  only  voted 
for  every  defense  measure,  including  the 
selective-service  system  and  approval  of  un- 
limited appropriations  totaling  billions  for 
the  development  of  our  national  defense, 
but  as  early  as  1938  I  visited  Alaska  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  then  insisted  upon  the 
development  of  our  fortifications  and  the 
installations  of  others  in  that  area.  I  then 
propoecd  the  cozutruction  of  the  Alaskan 
Highway.  If  my  proposals  had  been  carried 
out,  there  would  be  no  Japanese  on  American 
tenitory  today,  and  the  highway  leading  to 
Fairbanks  could  have  been  constructed  at 
one-fourth  the  cost  when  finally  our  Govern- 
ment took  that  step. 

In  the  interest  of  national  defense,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  bundrede  of  thou- 
sands of  boys  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  be  given 
basic  military  training:  and  if  my  suggestion 
had  been  carried  out  then,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  war  we  would  have  had  as  a  civilian 
basis  for  national  defense  more  than  1.300.- 
000  young  men  who  had  been  through  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps. 

During  the  course  of  those  days  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor  I  advocated  the  acquisition  of 
ialands  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  North  At- 
lantic, from  Trinidad  (British)  to  Miqtielon 
and  St.  Pierre  (French).  In  other  words,  I 
strongly  recommended  and  urged  the  weld- 
ing of  a  band  of  ateel  around  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  from  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
Arctic  Zone,  that  would  make  ovir  section 
at  tb«  world  secure  against  attack  of  any 
eiuaaj  or  enonles. 

Now  that  we  are  In  the  war  we  must  win 
th«  war.  bat  Uttle  will  we  have  gained  to 
bav«  won  th*  war  if  we  Iok  the  peace.   There- 


fore. I  am  firmly  convlncsd  that  we  should 
inquire  of  our  friends  and  alllea,  those  of  the 
Uniti'd  Naiii/n«,  aa  U)  cur  war  aims.  At  a 
time  wlu-n  '«e  are  pouring  millions  of  men 

Ir.r  J  urilf'vrri..  d'.atributtng  btlUons  of  d/jUau 
ttir'>ui.'h  ,ut  tht!  «urld.  axul  makttig  the 
iiTiuai-  ^.  hiicrintt  In  tht-  fo.ra  of  expwnditurts 
(;f  time  find  *i*ttlth  that  any  nation  upon  the 
earth  i-vcr  n.ade  In  any  war  or  wara,  we  have 
a  riKht  to  ki.i;w  for  what  we  are  fighting, 

We  have  ;i  right  to  knew  juet  who  will  pet 
what  and  where,  when  victory  has  been  won. 
A.s  a  nationalist,  one  who  is  Interested  in  the 
welliire  and  the  future  of  nls  country.  I 
tlank  It  would  be  well  now,  while  our  allies 
need  u.T.  to  :ind  cut  from  each  of  them  their 
rcspc'Ctive  cbjectives. 

Heretofore,  I  have  felt  that  while  the  war 
is  m  progri^s  we  should  devote  our  entli«i 
time  and  oiicr^y  to  the  winning  of  the  war, 
and  not  In  the  consideration  of  pcst-war 
iTiiittprs.  but  I  have  changed  my  opinion.  I 
bcheve  tha'  the  leaders  of  all  the  United 
Nations  should  be  brought  together  for  the 
purpoi-e  cf  ilndln^  out  Just  what  Is  going  to 
take  place  when  the  war  has  ended.  In  other 
words,  after  victory  is  won  and  the  Japanese 
reptiles  have  been  driven  from  Hong  Kong, 
China,  will  we  return  Hong  Kong  to  the 
Republic  of  China,  now  under  the  direction 
of  cur  allied  leader.  Chiang  Kal-Ehek,  or  will 
it  be  returned  to  the  British  who,  seized  it 
from  China  during  the  second  opium  war  \fx 
1856. 

When  we  will  have  driven  the  treacheroua 
Japs  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Java,  and 
Sumatra,  and  adjoining  islands,  probably  &z 
the  cost  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
American  lives,  will  we  deliver  those  island.} 
ever  to  the  Javanese  to  administer  as  they 
see  fit — since  we  fight  to  redeliver  the  Philip'- 
pines  to  the  Filipinos — or  will  this  territory 
be  turned  back  to  the  Netherlands? 

When  we  will  have  succeeded  in  driving  the 
vicious  Japf  from  the  Malay  States,  will  thli 
land  be  turned  back  to  the  British  or  will  it 
be  given  to  the  natives  thereof  for  their  own 
administration? 

When  we  have  crushed  the  might  of  th.j 
German  hcrdes  and  the  Russians  have  over- 
run Finlar.d,  Latvia,  Esthonia.  Lithuania, 
and  Poland  will  the  people  of  those  countrle  i 
be  forced  Ir  to  the  Soviet  Union  against  their 
wishes,  or  will  the  peoples  of  these  separat'? 
nations  be  provided  the  guaranty  of  freedom 
and  self-e;cvernment  as  enunciated  In  th^j 
Atlantic  Charter? 

To  repeal,  instead  of  awaiting  the  end  of 
the  war  ar.d  settling  these  matters  at  th.j 
peace  table.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  ascertain  now  the  objectives  of  th.j 
United  Nations.  In  other  words — what  arij 
our  war  aims?  As  American  citizens  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  our  country  above  th'S 
welfare  of  any  other  country,  we  should  givu 
consideration  to  these  matters  now. 

I  declare  that  many  groups  are  taklnij 
advantage  nf  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war  to 
advance  their  own  selfish  motives  and  inter- 
ests. There  are  these  who  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  these  critical  hours  to  advocate  thu 
repeal  of  the  Deciaraticn  of  Independence, 
the  dissolution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  make  our  coimtry  a  part  of  a 
world  naticm,  thereby  destroying  our  sov- 
ereignty for  which  our  forefathers  fought, 
bled,  and  died.  There  are  those  who  are  ad- 
vocating '-vinion  now,"  a  world-wide  Wor;c 
Projects  Administration,  and  half  a  hundred 
other  ideologies,  all  of  which  wotUd  tend  ti) 
destroy  our  national  sovereignty  and  reducj 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  labor- 
ing man  to  Che  level  of  the  coolies  of  China  or 
the  peons  of  many  of  our  sister  republics  to 
the  south.     To  all  of  these  I  am  opposed. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  In 
Europe  In  September  of  19^,  more  than  480,- 
000  ahens  cf  all  classes  were  admitted  to  tha 
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United  State*  from  foreign  countries, 
amongst  whom  were  334,000  who  entered  this 
country  as  temporary  vlaltora,  aa  tratislente, 
or  atudcnta,  etc.  I  p.oteat  these  admls- 
aiona.  X  criticize  the  admlsaloo  of  nearly 
half  a  million  aliens  into  this  country  since 
the  war  began,  at  a  time  when  we  are  send* 
Ing  our  ttjng  to  their  lands  to  fight  their 
battles.  While  our  men  are  on  foreign  shorea, 
In  uniform.  In  more  than  70  different  placeii 
throughout  the  world,  those  for  whom  they 
fight  leave  their  battle  zonea  and  come  to 
America  to  bask  In  the  sunshine  of  safety  and 
prceperity. 

War  or  no  war,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  native-born 
or  naturalized,  should  look  after  the  Interests 
of  their  own  country,  and  conserve,  protect, 
and  guard  well  her."  the  "four  freedoms"  for 
which  we  are  fighting  In  every  part  of  the 
woild. 

When  World  War  No.  1  ended,  the  national 
Indebtedness  was  only  28  billion  dollars,  with 
11  million  cf  our  citizens  unemployed.  When 
th:.s  war  will  have  ended,  thi  total  indebted- 
ness will  probably  cxcoed  500  billion  dollars, 
with  15  to  20  million  Americans  walk- 
ing the  streets  seeking  tmployraent,  and  with 
millions  of  American  youngsters  returning 
from  foreign  lands  to  be  hospitalized,  pen- 
sioned, and  cared  for. 

With  this  picture  before  us,  we  should  give 
consideration  now  to  the  future  and  the  wel- 
fare of  America,  before  considering  a  world- 
wide Work  Projects  Administration,  a  quart 
of  milk  every  day  to  each  of  the  2.000,000,000 
people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  tlie  admis- 
sion of  untold  numbers  of  immigrants — 
Europeans  and  Asiatics — to  compete  with  our 
millions  of  unemployed,  and  probably  the 
policing  of  the  entire  world,  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayers. 

When  tills  war  is  won  it  seems  to  me  that 
before  we  can  make  much  progress  in  reshap- 
ing fhe  destiny  and  future  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  we  shall  have  to  put  our  own  house 
In  order  and  rid  ourselves  of  all  this  confu- 
sion and  mess  of  affairs  within  our  Govern- 
ment, and  come  back  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  honesty  and  integrity,  without 
regard  to  political  expediency. 

Yes;  I  am  a  nationalist,  or,  if  you  prefer,  an 
American-Firster;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  state  that  In  this  country,  despite  the 
smearing  and  the  unlimited  propaganda  over 
the  air  and  through  the  press.  I  share  the 
opinion  of  millions  upon  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  In  saving  America  for  Ameri- 
cans, be  they  native-born  or  naturalized. 

To  you  who  have  done  me  tlie  honor  to 
listen  In,  may  I  say  that  If  you  should  care 
to  secure  a  copy  of  my  talk,  I  shall  on  request 
be  glad  to  send  you  a\opy  or  copies  thereof 
for  your  file  or  for  distribution. 

Annovncer.  You  have  heard  the  address, 
I  Am  a  Nationalist,  by  the  Honorable  Ro2ERT 
R.  Reynolds,  United  States  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  chairman  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee. 

Senator  Reynolds  spoke  from  Washington. 


Tribute  to  Louis  D.  Brandeis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  26  ^Icqislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24  >,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Record  a  very  eloquent  and 
able  address  delivered  by  the  distln- 
guUhed  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Lucas  1,  at  Chicago,  111.,  before  the  Me- 
morial Association  of  Chicago,  in  tribute 
to  the  late  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  LouU 
D.  Brandeis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is 
always  a  happy  occasion  when  I  can  leave 
the  manilold  responsibilities  of  government 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  and  as-scciate  with 
my  friends  In  my  native  State.  Tne  legisla- 
tive problems  today  are  fourfold,  and  It  Is 
only  through  the  return  to  the  State  for 
Inspiration  that  we  are  able  to  get  the  answer 
to  the  many  situations  which  confront  us. 
I  am  doubly  happy  tonight  In  knowing  that 
I  could  accept  this  kind  invitation  to  come 
to  the  city  of  Chicago  and  speak  before  a 
group  of  citizens  Interested  In  forming  a 
colony  for  refugees  in  Palestine  as  a  perpetual 
tribute  to  the  Illustrious  name  of  the  late 
Justice  Louis  D.  Erandeis. 

Recently  the  President  of  the  United  States 
appointed  me  as  one  of  the  American  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  refugee  conference  on  the 
L<  nd  of  Bermuda.  Alter  10  days  of  constant 
labor  in  ccnjunction  with  the  delegates  from 
the  British  Ibles,  we  made  our  findings,  drew 
up  our  report,  and  submitted  it  to  our  re- 
spective Governments  as  a  confidential  docu- 
ment. The  appointment  of  this  delegation 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  in  1939  he  called  to- 
getlier  certain  world  powers  for  a  conference 
at  Evlan,  France,  the  result  of  that  meeting 
being  the  creation  of  what  was  known  as  an 
Intergovernmental  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  Jews  In  Germany,  Austria, 
and  the  Sudetenland,  who  were  then  being 
cruelly  persec  ted  by  Adolf  Hitler.  It  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  our  President's  human- 
Itarianism  and  passion  for  justice,  that  even 
though  he  is  the  busiest  man  in  the  wOTld 
he  could  find  time,  both  before  and  since  the 
war.  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  this 
complex  problem. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  my  friends  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  throughout  the  Middle 
West  that  the  Bermuda  Conference  made 
substantial  progress  under  the  agenda  as 
outlined  by  the  American  and  British  Gov- 
ernments. It  must  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  this  delegation  appointed  was  one 
with  limited  Jurisdiction.  We  had  no  power 
to  make  commitments  for  our  governments. 
The  best  we  could  do  was  to  make  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  after  the  evidence 
had  been  submitted.  Because  of  military  im- 
plications Involving  neutral  countries  and  the 
problem  of  shipping,  I  am  unable  to  give 
to  the  country  the  total  results  of  that  his- 
torical gathering,  but,  suffice  to  say,  the  dele- 
gates examined  the  refugee  problem  In  all 
Its  aspects.  Including  the  position  of  those 
potential  refugees  who  are  still  in  the  grip 
of  the  Axis  Powers  without  any  immediate 
prospect  of  escape.  Nothing  was  excluded 
from  our  analysis  and  everything  that  he-d 
out  any  possibility,  however  remote,  of  solu- 
tion of  the  probl'jm  was  carelully  investi- 
gated, thorouglily  discussed,  and  rendered 
ave.ilable  for  our  respective  governments.  We 
agreed  upon  a  number  of  concrete  reccm- 
emndations.  some  of  which  already  have  be- 
come effective,  and  yet  which  I  am  unable  to 
toil  the  public  because  of  the  military  impli- 
cations involved.  The  Palestine  question  was 
discussed  pro  and  con  with  the  English  dele- 
gates. Tliey.  too,  were  more  than  sympa- 
thrtic  with  the  great  refugee  problem  in 
Europe  as  the  result  of  the  savage  and 
barbaric  policy  adopted  by  Adolf  Hitler. 


It  is  well  for  you  to  know  that  Palastlne 
has  atMorb«d  over  iOXWO  refUffMa  sine*  the 
outbreak  of  th«  war,  and  It  Is  nn  secrvt  that 
the  British  Oovernmmt  Is  wlillnf  to  t«k« 
99J0OO  more  Into  Palcattns  between  now  and 
March  of  next  ysar,  If  they  can  find  tb«  ship- 
pitiK  capacity,  or  ths  svallsbls  ways  attd 
mean*  to  do  this  humanitarian  work.  My 
earneat  hope  U  that  the  terms  of  tha  white 
paper  may  be  Indefinitely  extended  by  the 
Brttitih  Government.  My  fervent  hope  is 
that  all  oppressed  peoples  everywhere  may 
speedily  find  a  place  of  haven  and  cancttiary. 

A  colony  In  Palestine  In  memory  of  the 
late  Louis  D.  Brandeis  will  materially  aid  as 
another  link  In  the  chain  of  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine. 
However,  before  this  can  be  made  a  per- 
manent Bhrlne,  we  all  agree  that  Axis 
tyranny  mtist  be  destroyed. 

I  would  be  sorely  derelict  in  my  duty  hera 
tonicht  If  I  did  not  emphasize  the  fact  that 
America  in  this  struggle  fights  for  her  very 
existence.  Long  have  our  enemies  pre- 
pared for  this  all-out  conflict.  They 
thoroughly  believe  that  they  are  supermen. 
The  fury  of  their  wrath  remains  unabated  In 
this  eventful  struggle.  It  was  on  Monday 
of  this  week  before  leaving  Washington  that 
I  learned  that  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  men  who  fought  and  captured  Attu 
that  this  Island  was  fortified  and  Inhabited 
by  Japanese  soldiers  long  before  their 
treacherous  stab  in  the  back  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. This  clearly  indicates  their  well-de- 
fined plan  of  preparation  which  ■was  in  the 
making  many  years  before  the  battle  started. 

This  fight,  my  friends.  If  not  on  a  one-way 
street.  While  at  this  moment  our  armies  in 
the  air,  on  the  land,  and  over  the  sea  are 
winning  brilliant  and  glorious  victories  over 
the  enemy,  yet  these  victories  should  not  b« 
acclaimed  by  the  American  people  with  the 
Idea  that  the  end  of  the  war  Is  near. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan  are  fighting,  too,  for  their 
existence.  They  realize  as  we  do  that  If  they 
are  defeated  in  this  war  It  will  mean  the  end 
of  their  military  and  despotic  powers  forever. 
Their  slogan  Is  "Victory  or  destruction,"  and 
with  that  kind  of  propaganda  constantly 
being  broadcast  over  the  air  to  their  people, 
you  can  readily  understand  how  much  they 
will  endure  and  the  hardships  they  will  stif- 
fer  before  they  agree  to  unconditional  sur- 
render. Whether  It  Is  a  long  war  or  a  short 
one  win  depend  primarily  upon  the  kind  of 
high  patriotic  work  the  American  people  do 
here  on  the  home  front.  The  quickest  way 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  remaining 
Jews  In  the  conquered  countries  is  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  cruel  clan. 

The  assurance  that  the  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
colony  will  become  a  permanent  fixture  in 
the  land  of  Palestine  lies  directly  In  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Nazi,  the  Fascist,  and  the  Jap 
armies. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  Rom- 
mel and  his  panzer  divisions  had  been  suc- 
cessful In  conquering  General  Montgomery 
and  his  army,  overrunning  Libya,  Egypt,  Pal- 
estine. Syria,  and  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East, 
and  ultimately  joining  hands  with  the  Japs 
coming  in  from  the  west,  we  probably  would 
not  be  here  tonight  discussing  the  memorial 
for  this  great  man,  becatise  today  Palestine 
would  be  under  the  domination  cf  the  des- 
pciic  and  tyrannic  rulers,  who  would  have 
persecuted  the  Jews  and  the  other  people  of 
Palestine  as  thpy  have  in  other  conquered 
countries.  Yet,  my  friends,  because  Rommel 
bailed,  because  we  have  driven  the  Nazi  and 
Italian  armies  out  of  this  territory,  because 
we  hLve  been  successful  In  taking  a  few 
islands  In  the  Mediterranean,  because  the 
;reat  Red  Army  of  Russia  has  been  able  to 
hold  the  Hitler  hcrdes  en  the  Russian  front.  It 
does  not  mean  that  Hitler  and  his  arm,es  a..e 
finished. 
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For  the  first  time  Hitler  and  Mussolini  tre 
re&lly  on  the  defensive.  It  may  be  a  short 
route  to  Italy  but  It  is  a  long  Joximey  to 
Germany  from  any  direction  except  through 
the  air. 

My  plea  tonight  is  that  Americans  forget 
their  optiml£m  when  thinking  about  the 
end  of  the  war.  While  this  is  bound  to 
come,  yet  whether  it  comes  sooner  or  later 
depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  home  in  an  all-out  effort,  of 
service,  sacrifice,  and  unselfishness.  Our 
young  men  have  done  and  are  doing  their 
share.  They  have  entered  the  service,  seized 
arms,  undergone  physical  training,  learned 
to  march,  to  shoot,  to  fly,  in  fact  everything 
that  has  been  asked  of  them — and  done  it 
with  a  magnificent  thrilling  spirit.  One  day 
last  week  I  was  privileged  to  listen  to  a 
speech  in  Washington  off  the  record  by  a 
man  who  had  come  direct  from  one  of  the 
principal  battle  zones  on  this  war.  This  o£B- 
cer  said  that  the  morale  of  the  men  In  the 
Army  was  excellent,  that  they  were  willing  to 
Bleep  in  swamps,  fight  in  the  Jungle,  lie  tor 
hours  In  a  wounded  condition  on  the  desert 
■mda.  and  take  it  all  with  a  smile.  Neverthe- 
lesa,  these  same  soldiers  were  beginning  to 
have  their  doubts  as  to  whether  all  was  well 
on  the  home  front. 

It  la  well  to  state  that  we  have  done  a 
marrelous  )ob  of  production.  We  have 
produced  munitions  and  war  machines  and 
material  at  a  pace  that  warps  anything  in 
history.  To  the  manufacturers  and  to  the 
laboring  men  in  those  plants,  I  take  off  my 
hat. 

It  was  the  great  Samuel  Oompers.  revered 
by  all  organized  labor,  who  aald  that  war  is 
essentially  a  contest  between  the  tools  and 
the  tool  makers  of  the  respective  coimtries 
Involved,  and  at  this  point  of  my  address  I 
want  to  sincerely  and  wholeheartedly  com- 
mend all  loyal  labor  of  this  country  who  have 
done  so  much  to  give  us  the  tools  that  have 
made  it  possible  for  mm  to  now  take  the  initia- 
tive in  this  global  conflict.  Loyal  labor  has 
given  us  the  best  tanks,  the  best  airplanes, 
the  best  ships  and  g\uis  in  all  history.  With- 
out the  continuation  of  such  loyalty  of  the 
men  and  women  In  the  ranks  of  labor,  Amer- 
ica cannot  wm  this  war,  America  cannot 
•urvlve. 

The  farmers  produced  more  in  1942  than  at 
any  time  in  all  of  our  history.  To  them  I  give 
great  credit.  The  white-collared  man,  and 
the  salaried  Individual,  even  though  his  lot  is 
dlfllcult.  he  has  complained  but  little.  And 
yet,  with  this  record,  there  Is  still  something 
radically  wrong.  We  atlll  aren't  mad  enough 
at  our  savage  foes.  We  spend  too  much  time 
In  condemnation  of  one  another  Instead  of 
▼Iclously  lashing  out  at  our  enemies,  who  seek 
to  destroy  us  all.  We  must  back  our  heroic 
soldiers  and  sailors  without  stint  or  limita- 
tion: no  profiteering,  no  strikes,  no  black 
markets,  no  hoarding,  and  the  immediate 
elimination  of  much  qulbbhng  and  quarrel- 
ing In  Washington.  We  must  remember  that 
while  our  individual  problems  are  Impor- 
tant, If  we  are  to  be  succeaafiil  in  the  end.  we 
must  view  the  national  picture  in  Its  entirety 
and  not  from  the  selfish  eyes  of  any  single 
individual  or  Interest.  We  must  be  able  to 
give  and  take:  we  must  be  able  to  compro- 
mise: we  must  realise  that  the  wiiming  of  the 
war  Is  the  primary  purpose,  and  that  unless 
we  are  successful,  our  problems  now  will  be 
no  more  becaxise  we  become  slaves  under  the 
tjrrannical  rule  of  dictators.  We  must  build 
behind  ova  soldiers  a  wall  of  morale  that  will 
make  each  and  everyone  at  them  feel  that  all 
Is  well  back  home. 

My  friends,  it  Is  something  to  conjure  with 
When  we  see  and  realize  the  sacrifices  that  our 
soldiers  are  willing  to  make  In  order  that  lib- 
erty may  live.  Representing  the  State  whxh 
IMX)duced  Lincoln.  Douglas,  and  Grant.  I 
plead  with  the  American  people,  regardless 
of  their  station  in  life,  regardless  of  what 
their  annoyance  may  be,  regardless  of  what 


their  suffering  is  at  this  moment,  to  compare, 
if  they  will,  their  troubles  with  the  hard- 
ships, suffering,  and  trials  of  the  American 
boys  in  every  part  of  the  world.  If  Americans 
will  do  that,  it  should  not  be  a  difBcult  task 
to  adjust  themselves  to  a  spirit  of  national 
unity  that  knows  no  bounds,  in  sacrifice, 
compromise,  and  service.  I  should  like  to 
see  an  era  of  good,  feeling  come  to  the  heme 
front,  which  you  and  I  know  does  not  exist 
at  this  moment.  We  have  gained  the  Initia- 
tive in  this  war.  We  will  soon  open  a  second 
front  in  Europe.  The  time  will  not  be  lci:g 
when  we  shall  make  an  all-out  assault 
against  the  unsp«;akable  Japs.  When  all  of 
this  happens,  the  casualty  list  will  be  long. 
When  that  happens,  the  heme  front  sh'^uld 
be  burning  with  a  patriotic  desire  to  back 
these  soldiers  to  the  very  limit.  It  would  t>e 
a  sad  day  for  America.  Indeed  If.  while  our 
armies  were  winning  these  brilliant  victories 
on  every  front  of  the  world,  our  conduct  at 
home  were  such  that  it  would  impair  or 
Jeopardize  the  national  economy  and  the 
national  spirit  of  victory  to  the  end  that  this 
same  chaotic,  semidefeatist  spirit,  might 
reach  those  who  are  doing  the  fighting,  and 
the  dying. 

My  friends,  believe  me  when  I  say  that, 
day  after  day.  I  am  confronted  with  gigantic 
problems  of  legislation,  but  I  refuse  to  look 
at  any  of  these  through  the  mlcro8Cop>e  of 
selfishness,  or  the  micro.scope  of  one  political 
party  or  the  other.  I  am  trying  to  follow 
the  philosophy  of  the  great  liberal  Justice 
Brandeis  as  I  view  these  American  problems 
In  a  crisis  that  means  the  continuation  of 
this  Eepubllc  or  the  destruction  of  it  forever. 
You  will  agree  with  me  that  political  parties 
and  individual  Interests  which  have  upheld 
the  traditions  of  a  free  nation,  would  have  no 
standing  If  the  so-called  Hitler  new  order 
became  effective  throughout  the  world. 
America,  as  we  imderstand  her.  must  live. 
Politicians  may  come  and  politicians  may 
go.  but  the  basic  and  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  the  country  was  founded  and 
has  prospered  for  a  century  and  a  half  must 
live  on.  Her  Ideals  must  never  die,  even 
though  we  recognize  at  this  moment  that  the 
blood  bath  of  European  torture  and  barbarism 
is  literally  shaking  the  pillars  of  civilization 
throughout  the  world.  America  must  win 
In  order  that  she  may  remain  the  Uvlng 
symbol  for  all  the  oppressed  peoples  through- 
out the  world.  America  must  win  in  order 
that  she  may  play  the  leading  part  in  winning 
the  peac. 

If  Justice  Brandeis  were  alive  today,  he 
would  be  fighting  at  the  side  of  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 
He  would  be  at  the  side  of  Franklin  D. 
Rooeevelt  In  the  winning  of  the  peace.  We 
mtist  be  ready  and  unified  and  certain  in 
our  minds  and  action  the  minute  that  the 
Nazis  and  Nipponese  lay  down  their  arms  to 
set  up  International  machinery  that  w^lll  pre- 
vent those  savages  from  rising  again.  Their 
heavy  industry  must  be  curtailed;  all  of  their 
machinery  by  which  the  weapons  of  war  are 
fashioned  must  be  removed  from  their  lands; 
embargoes  mvist  be  laid  upon  critical  mate- 
rials; their  armament  works  must  be  dis- 
mantled, their  airplane  factories  stripped, 
and  watchmen  put  to  police  them  for  years  to 
come,  If  we  are  to  avoid  another  war  in  the 
next  15  or  30  years.  I  am  certain  that  if 
thf  great  Jurist  were  alive  today  he  would 
unequivocally  approve  of  the  basic  principles 
of  a  policy  that  means  to  keep  the  peace.  In 
conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  was  personally 
acquainted  with  this  great  Jurist.  I  have 
read  many  of  his  opinions.  He  was  one  of 
those  Americans  who  could  take  it  in  his 
stride.  He  was  tolerant.  He  was  patient. 
H  was  fair.  He  was  generous.  His  opinions 
which  he  wrote  during  the  23  years  he  was 
on  the  bench  have  left  their  permanent  im- 
print upo  .  our  national  jurisprudence.  As 
everyone  familiar  with  the  Zionist  organiza- 
tion knows,  he  was  deeply  Interested  in  that 


movement.  He  had  great  love  for  hla  fel- 
lowmcn:  a  passionate  sympathy  for  little 
children.  Die  weak,  and  the  oppressed.  Hs 
had  a  true  concept  of  basic  humanltarlanisnr . 
He  displayed  this  trait  in  his  public  and  pri- 
vate life  He  was  forever  protecting  tha 
rights  of  the  Individual  under  the  welfara 
and  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitutiori. 
He  thoroui;hly  believed  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  oui  forefathers  was  made  for  mar., 
and  not  nan  for  the  Constitution.  If  hs  « 
were  allv  today,  he  would  be  a  tower  of  ^ 
strength  tr  this  country  because  of  his  noble 
traits  and  character.  My  prayer  is  that  bd 
long  as  America  shall  live  the  memory  ani 
the  deeds  cf  Justice  Brandeis  shall  also  livti. 


Transportation  of  Troops 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  o:i 
or  about  May  25,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, members  of  the  Military  AffaJis 
Committee  visited  the  city  of  New  York, 
at  which  r,ime  we  were  provided  the  op- 
portunity of  making  a  tour  by  boat 
around  the  port  and  terminals.  We  were 
joined  by  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  several  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  are  not  members  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee.  It  was  a  very  enjoy- 
able and  informative  trip.  One  of  my 
fellow  North  Carolinians,  Col.  K.  W. 
Thom,  delivered  a  very  Interesting  talk, 
which  I  should  like  to  have  permission 
to  have  published  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pert  Transportation  Division  Is 
charged  with  the  movement  of  all  supplies, 
troops,  impedimenta  and  individuals  travel- 
ing under  orders  into  the  port  by  all  means, 
and  with  the  movement  of  in-bound  freight 
and  personnel  returning  from  overseas,  in- 
cluding piisoners,  wounded,  captured  ma- 
terial and  salvage. 

General  Goodman  has  explained  how  sup- 
plies are  rr.ade  available  for  movement  over- 
seas— you  have  observed  the  ships  and 
method  of  loading  for  the  movement  from 
the  port.  You  have  seen  a  staging  area 
where  troops  are  temporarily  placed  for  final 
check-up  and  issue  of  last  minute  require- 
ments, hov;  they  are  moved  into  these  areas 
and  how  they  are  moved  out.  I  should  like 
to  explain  briefly  how  our  part  of  the  Job  is 
done. 

In  order  to  make  plain,  I  must  make  com- 
parisons; each  of  the  ships  you  have  seen 
takes  cargo  involving  the  use  of  from  300  to 
600  carl;ad.s  of  freight,  depending  upon  the 
class  of  freiE-hr — we  will  use  as  an  example 
a  convoy  of  about  38  ships  recently  handled 
thrcuch  this  port;  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  freight,  we  could  not 
use  freight  cars  to  capacity,  the  average  car- 
load for  this  movement  ran  17 'i  tons  per  car, 
requiring  a  train  of  cars  which  would  reach 
from  New  York  to  a  point  about  midway  be- 
tween Washington  and  Richmond — or  Fred- 
ericksburg. These  cars  originate  at  perhaps 
20  or  more  points  of  origin,  and  in  order  to 
coordinate  their  movement  into  the  port,  we 
must  know  where,  when,  and  what  freight  is 
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desired  at  each  particular  ship  berth,  there- 
fore, immediately  upon  learning  the  design 
of  ships  assigned  to  the  port,  we  confer  with 
the  Army  Tran.sport  Service  and  work  with 
them,  preparing  loading  and  berthing  plans. 
On  account  of  the  characteristics  of  this  port, 
v."hich  involve  a  large  movement  by  water, 
afier  reaching  the  pert  area,  the  movement  of 
every  pound  must  be  coordinated  in  order  to 
get  it  alongside  the  c-hip  or  available  on  the 
piers  in  the  order  that  it  goes  into  the  ship. 
If  the  ship  is  net  properly  loaded  it  cannot  be 
properly  navigated. 

On  receipt  cf  movement  orders  by  the 
troop-movcmont  division  at  tliis  j-oit,  we 
confer  as  to  where  ii  is  planned  to  billet  the 
troops  and  when  th3y  should  move  to  m.-ke 
de.^ignated  convoy.  The  actual  injvcment 
from  heme  station  takes  place  on  order  from 
the  port  ccnimnnder  following  this  confer- 
ence, and  tiie  movement  musi  be  coo.dinated 
in  much  the  same  m:'.nner  as  th?  movement 
of  freight.  From  st.iging  area  to  ship  gang- 
plank is  a  dir.tinct  move.  A  recent  move  of 
60.030  troops  involving  u.'^e  of  71  trains  moved 
in  36  hours,  requiring  much  planning  and 
ccordination.  On  recent  move  of  r.pproxi- 
mately  30  000  troops,  more  than  100  units 
were  Involved,  moving  from  as  many  points 
of  origin,  ranging  from  Fort  LcwIf.  Oreg  .  over 
through  MinncEota  and  Michigan  i.nd  the 
Mexican  border.  Florida,  and  several  points  in 
the  lower  Mls.'-issippl  Valley.  Th.e  o  ganiza- 
tional  cquipm.ent  cannot  always  move  in  the 
same  trains  with  the  troops.  Tr.:>op3  may 
move  across  the  continent  in  4'^  to  5  days, 
while  their  equipment  requires  7  to  10  days. 
It  is  obvious  that  considerable  planning  must 
be  done  in  connection  with  each  movement. 

In  handling  the  movement  as  defined,  wt 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  gun  with- 
out a  carriage,  a  hospital  without  beds,  or  a 
telephone  line  wit.*out  wire  or  telephones  is 
no  good.  This  division  checks  each  ship- 
ment carefully  and  sees  to  it  all  units  are 
"married  up."  al?o  inspects  each  package  for 
proper  markings,  packing,  and  crating — 
obviously  the  supplies  must  reach  tlie  user  In 
usable  condition.  Through  an  Intensive 
campaign  for  prop«r  marking,  packing,  and 
crating.  Irregularities  in  this  connection  are 
being  reduced  to  a  minimum,  resulting  in 
saving  of  much  time,  money,  and  "paper 
work"  at  the  port. 

One  word  r.bcut  records:  General  Good- 
man's people  must  know  the  status  of  their 
supplies  at  all  times  in  order  to  efliciently  use 
our  facilities  for  the  movement  of  essentials; 
also,  you  gcntlem.en  will  want  to  know  lots 
of  things  after  this  affair  is  over.  Therefore, 
careful  essential  records  are  kept,  mostly  by 
women.  More  than  50  percent  of  our  entire 
force  is  composed  of  women,  and.  as  you  have 
seen,  we  are  usinjj  women — and  I  hope  using 
them  well — in  freight  handling  and  as  op- 
erators of  heavy  and  light  fieigi:t-handling 
equipment.  Our  clerical  force  is  composed  of 
more  than  90  perccn*  women,  our  entire  force 
comprising  ICl  officers  and  5.400  civilian 
employees. 

We  have  a  very  cosmopolitan  group  of 
women  in  our  division:  for  instance,  a  class- 
mate of  Mmc.  Chiang  Kai-shek.  d;>.nccrs, 
school  teachers,  department-store  cleiks, 
waitresses,  wives  of  prclessional  men.  and 
wives  of  servicemen  wh.o  are  "hell  ben*"  en 
doing  .scm.cthing  for  the  war  efTcrt.  All  of 
them  are  doing  a  fine  job.  and  I  must  admit 
the  records  are  in  their  favor.  Acridonts  and 
damage  to  p?r£onneI  and  property  have  been 
reduced  to  a  min:mum  and  the  freight  moves 
according  to  plan. 

To  sum  it  all  up:  The  policy  of  this  divi- 
sion, approved  by  the  com.manding  general 
of  the  port,  is  to  move  the  men  arid  supplies, 
and  we  try  to  mo\e  the  freight  promptly,  get 
It  where  it  Is  wanted,  when  It  is  wanted,  and 
In  usable  condition,  and  move  the  troops  as 
comfortably  as  possible  and  get  them  where 


they  are  wanted,  when  they  are  wanted,  and 
in  condition  to  fight  when  they  get  there. 
So  far  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  our 
mission,  and  I  would  be  amiss  If  I  did  not 
say  that  we  could  not  do  our  Job  properly 
without  the  wholehearted  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  railroads  who  serve  this  port. 
In  our  group  of  more  than  150  officers,  I  am 
the  only  professional  soldier.  Our  officers  are 
doing  the  Job  now  which  they  have  done  re- 
markably well  in  civil  life.  The  Idea  that  we 
have  tried  to  carry  through  here  is  that  we 
know  our  job.  We  know  what  is  desired  and 
v.hat  is  required.  Tne  railroad  people  know 
that  we  know,  and  al.'o  know  that  we  will  not 
request  the  impossible  of  them.  However, 
they  have  performed  the  apparent  irapo-'^sibie 
on  several  occasions  since  December  7,  1941. 


Address  by  John  A.  Reilly,  President  of 
the  District  of  Colambia  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OP  NEW  HAUPSHIBZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
deUvered  by  Mr.  Jolin  A.  Reilly,  presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bank- 
ers Association,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  annua!  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation on  June  4,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  year  marks  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  annual  conventions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bankers  Association.  In  happier 
days  such  an  occasion  would  call  for  a  silver 
Jubilee  program  at  either  Hot  Springs  or 
White  Sulphur.  In  former  years  our  pro- 
grams were  planned  just  prior  or  subsequrnt 
to  graduations.  Happiness,  peace,  and  con- 
tentment filled  the  atmosphere.  Today  we 
witness  a  far  different  scene. 

Total  global  war  has  disrupted  our  economy 
and  has  left  broken  hearts  and  broken  homes 
in  its  wake  As  the  shadow  of  this  horri'ole 
conflict  lengthens.  Its  Impact  is  felt  by  every 
hoizschcld.  When  our  boys  reach  the  fge 
when  they  would  normally  enter  upon  their 
business  or  professional  careers  they  must 
leave  for  the  battlefields.  They  are  off  to  save 
America  and  eur  system  of  free  enterprise. 

I  feel  ccn.fldent  that,  if  we  were  to  put  the 
question  to  them  tonight  should  our  associa- 
tion suspend  such  me<  tings  unUl  victory  has 
been  achievad.  their  answers  would  be  defi- 
nitely "No."  They  would  ask  us  to  carry  on 
and  do  our  best  to  protect  and  preserve  what 
they  are  f  ghting  and  dying  for. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  our  counc4  of 
administm.tion  decided  to  have  this  annual 
meeting.  The  program  has  been  streamlined 
and  all  recreational  events  have  been  elimi- 
nated. 

The  year  that  is  about  to  come  to  a  close 
has  been  one  of  the  most  eventful  In  the  h.s- 
tory  cf  our  association.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, because  it  was  our  first  full  year  as  a 
nation  at  war. 

Our  stafi  of  officers,  our  council  of  admin- 
istration, and  the  members  cf  all  standing 
and  special  committees  have  given  generously 


of  their  time  and  talents  during  the  year. 
They  have  brought  prestige  to  our  association 
and  have  been  progressive  and  successful  in 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  private  bank- 
ing system  to  otir  community  and  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaps  everyone  within  the  hearing  of  my 
voice  has  heard  the  statement  made  that  the 
private  banking  system  is  on  the  way  out. 
The  Government  is  about  to  move  in.  I 
challenge  anyone  to  Justify  such  a  conclu- 
sion. 

The  private  banking  system  is  so  close  to 
the  hearts  and  the  happiness  of  our  people 
that,  like  tlje  air  we  breathe,  we  pay  little 
attenticn  to  it.  much  less  appreciate  its  im- 
portance pnd  Indispcnsabillty. 

When  Hitler  marched  into  Poland  In  1939 
and  thousands  of  our  most  important  citi- 
zens were  stranded,  who  facilitated  their 
Journey  home?    The  banks  of  America. 

When  business  executives  desired  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  to  arms  and  found  their 
enterprises  and  personal  affairs  involved, 
whom  did  they  consult?  The  trust  officers 
of  our  banks.  By  being  prepared  to  take 
over  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  Iromediatply, 
we  made  these  valuable  men  available  to 
our  armed  forces.  They  also  left  for  the 
battlefields  of  the  world  serenely  confident 
that  their  interests  wotild  be  protected  and 
their  loved  ones  taken  care  of. 

When  the  economy  of  our  country  had 
to  be  transformed  from  peacetime  pursuit 
to  war  production,  many  serious  and  per- 
plexing problems  were  presented.  Thousands 
of  btjsinessmen  were  confronted  with  ex- 
panding their  modest  plants.  They  neither 
had  the  money  nor  the  experience  for  such 
a  program.  Our  bank  executives  were  wise 
and  prudent  counselors  and  not  only  gave 
advice,  but  backed  the  program  with  loans 
and  took  the  leadership  in  negotiating  for 
their  customers  with  the  Government  for 
supplemental  financing. 

There  are  nearly  15,000  financial  Institu- 
tions in  America  and  over  3,750  branch  banks. 
These  18.750  units  were  sufficient  to  cover 
the  banking  needs  cf  our  country  during 
normal  times.  After  Pearl  Harbor  war  plants 
and  camps  were  being  built  in  many  outlying 
sections  of  our  Nation.  Our  Institutions  in- 
stalled bank  facilities  at  these  places,  thus 
further  aiding  the  war  effort  by  a  tremendous 
saring  of  time. 

As  Hitler  pursued  his  murderous  program, 
reducing  one  nation  after  another  to  slavery, 
seriotis  questions  arose  concerning  the  titls 
to  assets  belonging  to  foreign  nations  and 
foreign  nationals  in  this  country.  The  ef- 
fectiveness cf  the  program  of  freezing  for- 
eign funds  was  increased  tremendously,  duS 
to  the  splendid  ser\'ice  of  the  banking  fia- 
tcrnity. 

A  war  like  the  one  we  are  waging  can 
never  be  successfuf  unless  it  is  properly 
financed.  The  financing  to  date  has  been 
skiUftilly  handled.  The  part  played  by 
American  bankers  In  this  phase  cf  the  viar 
effort  is  tcxD  well  known  to  bear  repetition 
tonight. 

Tno  fundamental  design  lor  a  rationed 
economy  Is  to  make  avafabie  thi  friits  of 
the  earth  provided  by  God's  (  raclousness  to 
man  to  all  of  our  people  on  r.n  equal  ba/is. 
Some  have  compared  the  black  market  now 
to  the  prohibition  era.  They  ^vill  .;ay,  "Wiat 
harm  if  I  can  get  away  with  it'"  There  is  .lo 
comparison.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Violate  rs 
of  the  eighteenth  amendment  may  have  ce- 
nled  the  Government  of  some  re'enue,  tut 
thty  didn't  take  food  frcm  cur  solders  or 
milk  from  our  babies.  The  [reatest  threat 
of  inflation  today  is  provided  by  the  blE^k 
market.  The  excess  puicha:ing  power  is 
finding  its  way  into  that  maiket  instead  of 
going  Into  War  bonds.  The  Irankjrs  of 
America  received  one  of  the  finest  compli- 
ments possible  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  designated  our  banks  &s  its 
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agectfl  to  clear  ration  coupons  and  checks. 
We  relieved  ttie  Oovemment  of  the  account- 
ing complexities  so  essential  to  successful 
rationing.  As  a  result  Uncle  Bam  will  have 
more  time  to  police  the  black  markets. 

So  that  wherever  we  tvirn.  the  private 
banking  system  has  responded  In  every  phase 
of  oxir  war  effort.  It's  the  thread  that  ties 
together  the  destinies  of  all  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  high  lights  of  our 
war  activities.  How  may  we  expect  to  fit  Into 
the  picture  when  victory  Is  ours? 

With  the  war  yet  to  be  won  and  the  huge 
canvas  of  peace  still  to  be  painted,  our 
thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the  possibilities 
which  will  confront  American  banking  dur- 
ing the  post-war  period. 

We  all  recognize  that  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  cessation  of  hostlll^'er  there  must  be 
a  period  of  relief  and  rehabilitation.  For  a 
while,  we  must  police  the  world  and  prob- 
ably give  away  large  quantities  of  food  and 
medicine.  Some  may  say,  let's  forget  this 
and  take  care  of  our  own  people.  Those  who 
take  this  view  are  fortunately  but  a  very 
■mall  minority.  Most  Americans  have  proven 
beyond  doubt  that  they  are  humanitarians 
at  heart.  Prom  a  purely  business  standpoint, 
however,  any  thinking  person  will  see  sound 
reasons  for  such  a  program  because  It  Is 
clearly  to  our  interest  to  smother  the  flames 
of  International  anarchy. 

The  post-war  period  will  bring  new  and 
powerful  incentives  in  two  directions. 

rOKOGIf  TSAOK 

The  greatest  domestic  market  of  all  time. 
A  market  that  has  been  unable  to  purchase 
the  necessities  and  some  of  the  normal  l\ix- 
urles  of  life  for  years. 

I  have  placed  them,  as  I  believe,  In  the 
Cffder  of  their  importance.  Some  may  dis- 
agree with  this  conclusion. 

When  the  total  and  complete  victory  Is  won 
(any  other  outcome  being  unthinkable)  what 
will  we  find: 

An  industrial  machine,  though  temporarily 
dislocated  by  the  magnitude  of  its  conver- 
sion to  military  purposes — please  God  spared 
from  physical  destruction  on  our  own  soil — 
tbe  soightlest  Instrimient  of  production  in 
the  history  of  mankind.. 

The  best  equipped  labor  force  on  earth  and 
managerial  talent  of  the  highest  order. 

Our  young  men — afresh  home  from  all  con- 
tinents— supersalesmen  of  the  American  way 
et  life,  will  advise  us  of  the  great  markets 
overseas.  They  will  know  and  understand  the 
people  of  other  lands  and  their  desires  and 
needs.  They  will  want  to  help  them  achieve 
a  higher  standard  of  living. 

The  pressiue  of  total  global  war  has  com- 
pressed Into  the  space  of  months  scientific 
aixl  technological  developments  that  may 
have  taken  generations  to  realise. 

It  took  more  than  a  century  to  bring  crude 
rubber  production  of  the  world  up  to  a  mil- 
lion tons  a  year.  Our  country  alone  Is  now 
undertaking  to  accomplish  this  same  feat 
in  less  than  2  years  by  the  manufacture  of 
elwmlcal  rubber  from  oil,  alcohol,  coal,  and 
limestone. 

ALuminnc 

The  experts  tell  us  that  In  1943  our  pro- 
duction of  alumlnimi  will  be  seven  times 
greater  than  1939.  We  will  be  recovering 
from  brine,  sea  water,  and  other  sources  a 
hundred  times  the  amount  of  magnetium 
that  was  produced  in  1939.  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  Industry  in  America  Is 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  old. 

Ever  since  childhood  we  have  heard  that 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  has  been  essential 
to  the  life  of  any  nation.  Tomorrow  it  will 
be  the  freedom  at  the  air  that  will  t>e  all- 
Important.  Our  aviation  indiistry  Is  estab- 
lishing facilities  for  tbe  manufacture  in 
1  year  of  almost  double  the  number  of 
planes  thttnigbcut  tbe  97  years  of  Its  history 
prior  to  defense  and  war  production.    Mean- 


while, largely  as  a  resiilt  of  chemical  ad- 
vances In  fuels,  plastics,  and  light  metals 
aircraft  engineers  are  designing  planes  capa- 
ble of  flying  to  Europe  and  bacli  nonstop. 

We  must  not  forget  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try. As  the  petroleum  chemist  now  sees  It, 
all  existing  motors  will  be  out  of  date  In  a 
few  years.  We  will  have  gasoline  that  will 
yield  125  miles  to  the  gallon. 

Plastics  were  of  sensational  promise  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  The  newesc  and  most 
versatile  of  plastics  will  be  available  after 
the  war  on  a  scale  beyond  all  previous  con- 
ceptions. The  development  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizer will  revolutionize  the  farmmg  indus- 
try. We  will  have  glass  that  won't  break  and 
wood  that  will  not  burn.  They  tell  us  we 
will  have  shoes  without  leather,  screens  that 
contain  no  wire,  and  bearings  with  no  metal. 

All  of  these  new  inventions  will  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  our  standard  of  living. 
The  oncoming  generation  will  be  superbly 
challenged  to  the  fullest  use  of  its  vision  and 
Initiative.  With  our  people  enjoying  the 
highest  per  capita  purchasing  power  in  the 
world  and  a  readiness  to  buy — a  desire  for 
new  and  better  things — wm  should  have 
business  activity  that  knows  no  parallel. 

If  the  private  banking  i^tem  of  this  coun- 
try has  the  ingenuity  that  I  think  it  has,  ai.d 
with  a  future  of  such  tremendous  possibili- 
ties, we  as  bankers  can  carve  out  anything 
that  our  Imagination  can  picture. 

This  Is  an  appropriate  moment  for  the  ex- 
ecutives of  our  banks  to  take  stock  clearly 
and  ob}ectlvely  of  their  responsibility  in  re- 
storing the  fabric  of  our  civilization  that  the 
Axis  Powers  have  attempted  to  destroy. 

A  warning  may  t>e  In  order  at  this  point. 
America  with  aU  these  possibilities  may  be- 
come selfish  in  Its  approach  to  post-war  prob- 
lenks.  Selfishness  la  not  merely  fundamen- 
tally wrong,  eventually  It  destroys  those  who 
practice  It. 

While  our  people  may  not  be  Internation- 
ally minded,  they  must  realize  that  unless  we 
think  of  our  neighbors,  we  will  not  continue 
to  be  a  top-flight  nation.  The  oceans  today 
are  obsolete  from  a  transportation  standpoint, 
and  oxir  approach  to  International  affairs  will 
determine  how  well  qualified  we  are  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  united  victorious  nations. 

The  Industrial  machine  of  our  great  coun- 
try has  grown  entirely  too  big  to  be  healthy 
within  the  confines  of  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  banking  executives  here  this  eve- 
ning remember  the  problems  of  a  decade  ago, 
when  a  deathly  silence  enshrouded  our  fac- 
tories. We  must  be  big  enough  to  lead  and 
big  enough  to  help  others.  We  must  have  an 
enlightened  self-interest  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  international  trade  barriers.  We 
must  turn  to  the  seven  seas — we  must  widen 
the  scope  of  our  activities.  If  not,  we  will 
suffocate  In  our  o^n  abundance. 

May  I  make  this  dnal  observation?  Many 
have  said  that  this  war  is  different  from  pre- 
vious wars  In  history.  Most  surely  the  ma- 
chines are  different,  and  the  planes,  guns,  and 
tanks  are  more  modern.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  courage,  fear,  and  pain 
are  present  in  an  even  greater  degree  and  do 
not  change. 

The  helmets  may  have  changed,  but  not 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  our  boys  luider  those 
helmets.  They  are  out  there  giving  their 
all  and  how  little  they  are  asking  of  us.  It 
should  be  our  proud  privilege  to  do  all  with- 
in' our  power  to  prepare  for  them  a  real 
economy  when  they  return. 

As  your  retiring  president,  I  can  think  of 
no  more  appropriate  resolution  for  this  an- 
nual meeting  to  adopt  than  to  resolve  tc  do 
our  utmost  to  first  and  most  important  win 
the  war  and  then  preserve  and  develop  our 
economy  and  our  system  of  free  enterprise  so 
that  tbe  boys  who  are  fortunate  enoiigh  to 
return  may  proudly  take  their  places  in  the 
business  or  professional  world  with  a  knowl- 
edge that  tbeir  efforts  will  be  rewarded  in 
tbe  normal  wboleeale  functioning  of  a  true 
representative  democracy. 


And  tr  my  associates  in  the  District  of 
Culumbia  Bankers  Association.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  that 
you  conferred  upon  me  1  year  ago  transcends 
expression.  I  wxsh  to  assure  you  that  so  long 
as  I  live  I  will  treasure  the  friendships  that 
I  have  made  and  the  loyalty  that  you  have 
so  generously  provided. 

It  Is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  the  expe- 
rience and  the  knowledge  that  I  have  gained 
will  alvtays  be  available  to  the  association  and 
its  members  in  the  dark  and  uncertain  years 
that  may  He  ahead. 


International  Investments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NOKTH  CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  before  me  a  letter  under  date  of 
June  18,  1943,  addressed  to  me  by  Hon. 
William  J.  Groodwin,  attorney  at  law.  of 
233  Broadway,  New  York  City,  in  regard 
to  international  investments.  I  am  thor- 
oughly of  the  opinion  that  the  contents 
of  the  letter  will  be  of  interest  to  Amer- 
ican laboring  men,  and,  therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  published 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

New  York,  June  18,  1943. 

Hon.  ROBIRT  R.   RIYNOLD6, 

Seriate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  History  shows  us  that  a 
great  many  reform  and  humanitarlanism 
movements  have  been  smoke  screens  for 
power  or  money  grabs.  The  broad  campaign 
being  waged  at  the  present  time  for  post-war 
improvement  of  other  nations  may  be  sin- 
cere or  It  may  be  a  gag  to  cover  such  a  simi- 
lar grab  for  money  or  power. 

The  development  of  China,  for  example,  on 
the  surface,  is  a  very  laudable  objective.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  China's  four 
hundred  millions  of  cheap  labor  and  the  ab- 
sence of  taxation  have  proved  appetizing 
lures  for  those  whose  love  of  money  exceeds 
their  love  of  their  native  land.  One  does 
not  have  to  have  much  imagination  to  vis- 
u.ilize  what  would  happen  to  the  United 
States  if  China,  with  its  hundreds  of  millions 
of  5-  to  10-cent-a-day  labor,  and  no  taxation, 
were  to  be  developed  industrially  (and  iron- 
ically enough  with  our  own  money)  to  an 
extent  where  she  could  compete  with  us  in 
the  world's  markets  and,  through  the  free- 
trade  policy  of  Mr.  Hull,  in  our  own  markets. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  vis- 
ualize the  impossible  problems  that  would 
present  themselves  to  American  manufac- 
turers to  compete  with  this  low-cost  and 
tax-free  production.  Not  only  would  it  be 
impossible  for  American  manufacturers  to 
make  any  money  under  such  conditions,  but 
wanes  and  the  standard  of  American  living 
would  both  be  forced  down  relentlessly  by 
the  combination  of  this  competition  and  the 
taxation  necessary  to  pay  off  our  tremendous 
debt.  The  Impovertshment  of  the  English 
people  which  resulted  from  Britain's  free- 
trade  policy,  and  from  which  the  only  bene- 
flclarifs  were  a  few  wealthy  owners,  would 
find  a  greatly  magnified  parallel  in  the  United 
States. 
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Are  we  being  conditioned  for  this,  first, 
mentally,  by  the  smoke  screen  excuse  of  hu- 
manitarianism;  and  secondly,  physically,  by 
regimentation  and  rationing?  Mark  you.  no 
one  objects  to  rationing  during  war,  but  when 
It  becomes  evident  from  current  exposures 
that  the  world  planners  are  determined  to 
continue  after  the  war  such  measures  as  regi- 
mentation and  rationing,  it  does  look  as  if  we 
are  being  deliberately  so  "conditioned"  for  a 
much  lower  post-war  standard  of  living. 

Of  course,  international  speculators  and 
others,  who  move  freely  Irom  one  country  to 
ar.other.  do  not  feel  so  distre.ssed  over  this. 
They  can  move  their  money  to.  and  take  up 
citizenship  in  China,  but  lor  those  who  love 
and  desire  to  remain  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  prospect. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  J.  Goodwin. 


Opening  of  Synthetic  Rubber  Plant  in 
West  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  26  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) .  1943 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
know  of  the  great  strides  that  America 
has  made  in  the  restoration  uf  its  rub- 
ber supply.  We  are  all  conscious  of  the 
dastardly  attack  made,  without  notice, 
by  the  Japanese  upon  Pearl  Harbor,  thus 
eliminating  our  contact  with  the  natural 
rubber  resources. 

Through  the  enterpri.se  of  the  great 
State  of  West  Virginia  which  I  have  the 
honor  in  part  to  repre.sent,  there  has 
been  constricted  at  Institute,  W.  Va.,  a 
synthetic  rubber  plant  of  momentous 
size  which  materially  aids  by  its  produc- 
tion the  demand  for  rubber  for  essential 
u.^es.  The  managers  of  the  factory  at 
Institute,  W.  Va.,  are  much  to  be  com- 
mended. This  plant  has  been  estab- 
lished on  one  tract  of  land.  By  this 
fact  it  is  e.ssentially  well  fitted  to  rapidly 
produce  the  much-needed  commodity  of 
synthetic  rubber. 

Before  I  ask  that  an  article  from  the 
Reader's  Digest  entitled  "Rubber — It's 
Coming  at  Last"  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  may  I  comment 
upon  the  fact  that  probably  more  gaso- 
line will  be  needed  now  that  we  are  get- 
ting reestablished  as  to  the  supply  of 
rubber.  Not  to  express  any  extended 
eulogy  of  my  State  at  this  moment,  I 
may  say  that  if  restraints  are  lifted  and 
full  cooperation  of  all  concerned  is 
given.  West  Virginia,  as  a  source  of  sup- 
ply, can  very  substantially,  if  not  quite 
completely,  aid  in  the  furnishing  of  rub- 
ber, ga.soline,  and  coal — three  of  the 
most  needed  of  all  commodities.  The 
natuial  resources  of  West  Virginia  lend 
themselve.s  very  materially  to  aid  the 
roimtry  in  this  national  crisis. 

Mr.  K^rvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  tho  rubber  industry, 
has  roc'ntlv.  on  a  Nation-wide  hook-up, 
commended    (he    out.vtanding    work   of 


Rubber  C^;ar  Jeffers  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Honorable  Jesse  H.  Jones, 
in  aiding  in  the  production  of  rubber 
plants  generally  throughout  the  coun- 
try; but  West  Virginia  is  the  first  to  meet 
the  emergency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RUBBER — rrs    COMING    AT    LAST 

(Conder.sed  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor) 

(By  Roger  William  Riis) 

Our  first  rubber  factory  is  in  production 
and  it  is  the  world's  largest.  At  Institute, 
W.  Va.,  a  superb  plant  77  acres  in  area  is 
turning  out  rubber  at  the  rate  of  90,000  long 
tons  a  year.  That  is  almost  one-sixth  as 
much  as  we  used  to  need  in  normal  times — 
and  as  much  as  100.000  Malay  natives  gather 
from  18,000.000  rubber  trees.  Other  plants 
are  coming  in — at  Louisville,  Pittsburgh, 
Baton  Rouge,  Los  Angeles.  By  August  we 
shall  be  making  rubber  at  the  rate  of  435,000 
tons  a  year;  by  January  we  shall  be  making 
750.000  tons  a  year — one-fourth  more  than  we 
used  to  buy  in  pre-war  days  from  the  plan- 
tations of  the  Far  East.  (War's  appetite  for 
rubber,  however,  appears  virtually  insatiable 
and  even  now  the  outlook  for  tires  for  private 
use  is  uncertain.) 

It  is  hard  to  visualize  the  magnitude  of 
this  achievement,  described  as  the  greatest 
industrial  program  ever  undertaken.  The 
United  States  set  out  to  create  within  2  years 
a  brand-new  industry  which  would  produce 
enough  rubber  for  swollen  wartime  needs. 
(Even  in  peace  we  used  half  of  the  whole 
world's  rubber  output.)  It  was  much  as  if 
we  had  decided  to  create  the  automobile  in- 
dustry in  2  years  instead  of  40. 

Staggering  project  though  it  was,  we  had 
no  choice.  Every  Flying  Fortress  needs  more 
than  half  a  ton  of  rubber,  every  tank  almost 
a  ton,  a  battleship.  75  tons.  We  had  to  have 
rubber,  or  we  should   lose  the  war. 

Now  we  know  we're  going  to  have  it. 
We've  succeeded  because  (1)  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  rubber  Industry  had  begun  to 
study  the  problem  long  before  Pearl  Harbor; 
(2)  American  technical  skill,  the  finest  in 
the  world,  went  "all  out"  into  the  struggle; 
and  (3)  contrary  to  the  general  impression. 
Government  and  industry  cooperated  to  the 
full,  despite  intermittent  squabbles. 

Is  this  new  rubber  of  ours  as  good  as  nat- 
ural rubber? 

"Yes."  exclaims  a  young  chemist  at  the 
West  Virginia  plant.  "In  many  ways  it  is 
better.  The  tree  can  make  only  one  kind  of 
rubber.  We  can  make  many  kinds  We 
have,  not  rubber,  but  rubbers. 

'Manufactured  rubber  is  Improving  so  fast 
that  one  should  not  memorize  any  state- 
ments about  it.  because  tomorrow  they  will  be 
out  of  date.  Already  it  is  better  than  tree 
rubber  in  automobile  tires  at  speeds  over  60 
miles  an  hour.  It's  better  in  airplane  tires, 
too.  The  30.000  items  now  made  from  rub- 
ber ^all  for  all  sorts  of  different  characteris- 
tics, and  we  are  building  into  man-made 
rubber  the  characteristics  we  want,  not  Just 
those  the  tree  gives  us." 

Neoprene,  thiokol,  butyl.  Buna  S  and  Buna 
N,  and  their  trade  types  such  as  perbunan, 
hycar,  and  chemigum  are  as  diverse  In  prop- 
erties as  are  the  innumerable  plastics.  Some 
are  much  more  resistant  to  air,  to  oxidation, 
than  tree  rubber  is.  Or  they  are  more  re- 
sistant to  oil — the  gasoline-station  pump 
hoses  have  long  been  made  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber. 

"The  chemists  are  cocky  abOut  It,"  aays 
John  P.  Coe,  head  of  the  8}-nthetlc  division  of 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  "They  are  Justi- 
fied. There  are  better  rubbers  In  the  test 
tubes  than  any  we  now  make.  We  have 
learned  more  In  the  last  30  months'  research 


on  synthetic  rubber  than  In  the  last  30  >*ear»' 
research  on  natural  rubber." 

So  far  as  the  man  on  the  street  will  know 
when  he  buys  a  lire,  this  new  substance  Is 
rubber.  In  molecular  construction,  the 
chemists  say,  there  Is  a  slight  d!fference,  but 
neither  eye  nor  hand  can  detect  It.  Rubber 
was  so  named  by  the  English  chemist,  Joseph 
Priestley,  when  he  found  that  it  would  rub 
out  a  pencil  maik.  By  that  symbolically  im- 
portant test,  this  product,  too.  is  rubber. 

The  Institute  plant  makes  Buna  S — bu  for 
butadiene,  na  the  chemical  abbreviation  lor 
sodium,  and  s  for  styrene.  Butadiene  and 
styrene  are  chemical  cousins  of  philgas,  the 
familiar  tanked  commodity.  Styrene  is 
made  from  benzine.  The  process  used  at 
Institute  happens  to  make  its  butadiene  out 
of  alcohol.  The  alcohol  now  comes  from 
corn.  It  takes  about  one  and  three-quarters 
bushels  of  corn  to  make  rubber  for  one  auto- 
mcbll';  tire,  and  27,700.000  bushels  a  year 
used  at  Institute  consume  hardly  1  percent 
of  our  normal  corn  crop.  But  the  chemists 
don't  care  what  they  make  It  from — molasses. 
potatoes,  sugar,  wood,  coal  tar,  natural  gas. 
Or  petroleum.  Any  or  all  of  these  may  in 
time  furnish  us  with  eur  rubber  tires  and 
heels  and  golf  balls  and  hot-water  bottles. 
The  chemists  foresee  such  abundance  of 
man-made  rubber  that  they  are  even  new 
speculating  on  many  new  tises  for  it,  to  add 
to  the  long  list  already  known. 

Nothing  makes  our  triumph  in  rubber 
clearer  than  the  plant  at  Institute.  Having 
first  decided  to  manufacttire  Buna  S  rubber 
out  of  alcohol,  because  that  woud  provide 
the  most  rubber  quickest,  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  instructed  the  Union  Carbide 
&  Carbon  Co.  and  the  United  SUtes  Rubber 
Co.  to  speed  ahead,  together,  on  the  West 
Virginia  site.  The  chemical  company  was 
to  make  the  two  essential  Ingredients,  buta- 
diene and  styrene,  in  unheard  of  quantities; 
the  rubber  company  was  to  mske  them  into 
rubber. 

First  Government  plans  were  for  a  10, 000- 
ton -a -year  butadiene  plant.  Before  the  blue- 
prints were  finished  came  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
Washington  ordered  tbe  project  doubled. 
Then,  as  realization  of  the  emergency  grew, 
it  was  doubled  again — and  again.  Each 
change  meant  starting  a  new  set  of  plans. 

The  plant  was  built  in  11  months,  against 
unimaginable  obstacles.  A  hundred  drafts- 
men wrinkled  brows  over  35  acres  of  blue- 
prints T^ie  engineers  had  not  only  to  think 
Into  being  a  plant  which  would  be  S.000.000 
times  the  size  of  the  laboratory  process — 
which  was  all  we  had  to  work  from;  they  had 
also  to  design  and  buy  or  build  all  the  thou- 
sands of  items  of  equipment.  When  needed 
materials  could  not  be  obtained,  th?y  de- 
vised substitutes;  when  machinery  could  not 
be  bought,  they  ordered  the  parts  and  put 
them  together  themselves.  Young  chemists 
(all  these  men  are  absurdly  young)  averaged 
a  70-hour  week  for  a  year. 

Eveifthe  nature  of  the  raw  materials  fought 
against  the  engineers.  The  tamest  chemical 
to  be  handled  was  alcohol;  the  butadienes 
and  styrenes  and  others  were  extremely  vio- 
lent and  tricky. 

In  the  severe  cold  of  the  first  winter,  the 
chemicals  froze  in  the  new  pip>e8.  The  steam 
lines,  installed  tc.  keep  them  warm,  also  froze. 
Insu'ation  was  unobtainable. 

All  the  material  factors  were  against  sue- . 
cess.  But  the  Invincible  human  factors  ln« 
slsted  on  success.  Therefore  we  have  today 
at  Institute  a  superbly  ordered  plant.  And 
a  mammoth  one.  Its  water  supply  would 
service  Los  Angeles;  Its  electrical  energy 
equals  half  that  generated  In  all  Delaware. 
The  plant  Is  outdoors:  It  Is  too  big  to  be 
prisoned  w^lthin  walls.  Its  vistas  of  towers 
and  pumps  quiver  and  bum  with  •  strangely 
elemental— end  appropriate — Intensity 

Institute,  remember,  is  only  the  flrn  rub- 
ber plant  to  come  into  production.    E  ghuen 
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month«  ago  there  were  farm*  along  Paddy's 
Bun  outfilde  Louisville,  where  one  ol  the  lour 
other  pUnU  ia  located.  Today  Paddy's  Run 
has  disappeared  In  a  maze  of  chemical  plants. 
Goodrich,  Goodyear.  Koppers,  other  big  com- 
panies, are  working  together,  sharing  all  their 
know-how  among  themselves  and  with  the 
Government — to  make  rubber. 
Japanese  papers  please  copy. 


The  ''Four  Freedoms"  Flaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  IfOITH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  some- 
one several  days  ago  sent  me  a  clipping 
from  the  New  York  Sun  of  the  issue  of 
June  21,  1943.  which  contains  an  article 
entitled  "The  Pour  Freedoms  Flag,"  by 
George  E.  Sokolsky.  The  article  im- 
pressed me  greatly,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

THBBI  DATS 

(By  George  X.  Sokolsky) 

TRX  "rOXn  rCEKDOMS"  fXAO 

The  Other  night  I  was  In  the  Radio  City 
Mvialc  Hall  and  they  put  on  an  act  that  was 
prepared  by  the  War  Writers  Board  In  honor 
Of  Flag  Day  and  all  the  time  the  band  was 
playing  and  a  narrator  was  narrating  and  the 
Bopranos  and  tenors  were  vocalizing — but 
there  was  not  an  ounce  of  inspiration  in  the 
whole  business.  It  was  well  stagec*.  but  not 
stirring.  There  were  lots  of  flags  but  I  have 
seen  Just  one  flag  arouse  greater  human  emo- 
tions. And  when  the  curtain  came  down  on 
that  act,  I  thought  that  maybe  they  would 
play  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  or  even 
Yankee  Doodle  or  Dixie.  But  nothing  doing. 
When  the  curtain  went  up  again  it  was  to  a 
delightfully  played  Rachmaninoff  concerto. 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner  came  long  after 
ths  acrobats. 

I  was  not  really  surprised  because  I  had 
besn  listening  to  the  radio  for  a  couple  of 
days  aiid  all  the  acts  bad  apparently  been 
Instnictsd  by  the  O0ce  of  War  Information 
to  piuff  tbs  t^nited  Nations  tisg  Day  and  not 
ths  Amsrican  riaf  Oecastonslly,  somsbody 
niMksd  In  B  nt««  word  about  Old  Otory  but 
1  hsard  ooihlnM  sbrnit  fl«ri*y  tum.  (or  iw 
»iatU0  1  ttv>V0hl  thst  th*  CMVal<!«4s  ol 
Amirft«fl  mtghi  hsvs  p^t  uu  thm  Uri^y  tUm 
st<i*r'd«  hut  |i>(it#iMl  ittfy  t^W  tbs  •U/ft  i4 
Msiy  f  utriam  Juuttt,  wUifH  i*m  a  0n«  tfivuUi 
ill  »  brave  Miwf  dsring  Am^tifn  w*ttn»n  t/ut 
it  flttsd  ths  iK(»sum  liks  ths  s«(tn«  iH  a 
turn  Mfidwirh  oii  tl»s  stsps  ut  •  »ynsi/)gus 
(rii  ths  n«y  o(  At4>n«mstit. 

Now  I  SOS  by  ths  pspsrs  that  •  new  fl««  is 
bsing  pfojsetsd  It  U  fhs  "rour  rrssdems" 
risg,  symbolic  of  ths  Utiltsd  Nations,  It  has 
four  upriKht  ban  agalntt  «  whits  barltgrmind 
I  Bupp(>*«  the  four  b«ri  r«prss*nt  ths  "four 
frerdnms. '  although  ths  Constltutloi'  of  ths 
Unitsd  etatss  providsd  downs  ot  frssdoms 
Atcurdlng  to  ths  Unltsd  Fress  account; 

"TtM  twu-ri»g  systsm  »m  trraiigvd  In  un« 
efllriA)  ducUMiiins  betwssn  Chstrnisn  Brinks 
llsrJini  of  the  four  frssdoms  Committcs  and 
tsprsBsntattvea  ot  all  ths  Uttltrd  NMtioni,  In 
•wmaonlss  ovtrstai,  tbs  Vnitsd  States  wUl 


be  represented  In  a  "four  freedoms"  flag  flown 
beside  the  standard  of  the  nation  in  which 
the  event  Is  held." 

The  flag  of  our  people  was  chosen  by  Coht 
gress  on  June  14,  1T77.  It  was  carried  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexi- 
can War,  and  eince  then  has  been  hallowed  in 
peace  and  war  by  the  love  of  our  people.  It 
will  not  be  replaced.     It  shall  not  be  replaced. 

Americans  of  old  and  new  ancestry  will  rally 
round  the  flag  and  will  permit  no  other  flag  to 
equal  it.  It  is  for  our  flag  that  lives  are  today 
being  expended — the  precious  and  irreplace- 
able lives  of  our  children.  The  red  on  that 
flag  is  symbolic  of  the  sacred  blood  of  Ameri- 
cans that  was  and  is  being  poured  into  mak- 
ing and  keeping  our  country,  our  people,  our 
land,  our  institutions  the  pride  of  our  people, 
the  hope  of  the  world.  We  shall  not  forsake 
that  flag.  We  shall  not  merge  it.  We  shall 
no^  permit  it  to  be  assimilated.  There  will  be 
no  substitute.  It  shall  become  to  us  as  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  a  cause,  an  Ideal,  a  call 
to  action — an  eternal  emblem  of  adoration. 

There  is  no  time  to  waste  about  this.  The 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  American  Legion,  the  Veterar.p  of 
Foreign  Wars,  all  the  patriotic  organizations 
of  the  American  people  should  band  together 
to  protect  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
American  Flag.  The  time  to  do  it  is  now. 
And  Congress  must  act  now  A  resolution 
should  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
In  defense  of  our  flag.  Let  it  be  done  before 
the  Fourth  of  July — and  let  it  be  done  to  as- 
sure all  the  world  that  no  four-barred  flng 
will  in  any  manner  or  by  any  authority  take 
the  place  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

"Blest  with  vlct'ry  and  peace,  may  the  heaVn 

rescued  land 
Praise  the  Fow'r  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  Nation." 


Mr.  Lewis  and  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro  a  very  able  analy.sis  of  the 
Connally-Smlth  bill  by  Walter  Liop- 
mann.  appearing  In  the  Wa.shlngton  Post 
of  Thursday.  June  24. 

Th«re  bring  no  objrctlon,  the  ftrti«l»» 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th<7  Rkcc/rd. 
tA  folkrwn: 

Tn04V  ^mt  7nwm*i>w 

MS  i.sw>«  Amtt  ufftituiM* 

W«  must  hm%\n  hy  r^'Htniieiiitf  (its  fM/i  ih«it 
In  all  ri'»i>«cu  Inn.  oiu  itin  (<.i>ti«  im  wii,<h 
Mr  •fohii  L  Lswu  hNs  mua  r/tiifMiiu  *uu  Ots 
War  labor  poit«y  laid  down  by  i:(,ntiii»»  tti  thu 
Connally'limith  bill 

TiM  policy  darlnrifd  in  that  hill  In  to  hnvs 
the  Oovrrnntsrit  tnke  poMesnioti  of  nny  plniit 
to  imurc)  np«ratloii  In  th«  intrrsit  of  ttm  wnr 
$t!nrt.  Ur  Lowis  has  tuiw  snld  thnt.  nt  l«H«t 
until  Ortnbn  II,  hs  will  psrnilt  thu  mtn<-rs 
to  Work  provtdtd  ths  OoVKrnrnritt  (iKiiiiut''* 
in  oontrol  of  ths  cosi  mlnri,  The  bill  pniinrd 
by  Congress  says  that  during  the  prriod  at 
C'l'  nmsnt  control  ths  tsrms  of  smploymcnt 
•hall  bs  thoss  in  sffset  at  thi*  tim*  po«»«*Mion 
is  taksn,  Mr,  Lswls  says  thnt  the  t«rm«  or 
tmploymsnt  shaU  b«  thoss  now  in  c<!ect;  in 


other  words,  that  Mr.  Ickes  shall  not  rescind 
the  benefits  he  has  granted  since  he  became 
custodian  of  the  mines. 

The  only  point  at  which  Mr.  Lewis'  action 
diverges  from  the  principles  of  the  Connally- 
Smith  bill  is  in  his  implied  assumption  that 
he  would  resume  the  strike  on  October  31. 
According  to  the  bill,  he  would  go  to  Jail  if  he 
connived  at  a  strike  while  Mr.  Ickes  is  cus- 
todian of  the  mines.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Government  had  before  October  31  re- 
turned the  mines  to  the  private  operators, 
Mr.  Lewis  would  be  entitled  under  the  bill  to 
have  the  miners  vote  on  whether  they  wished 
to  strike.  If  after  30  c'  lys'  notice,  they  did 
vote  to  strike,  the  only  remedy  the  Govern- 
ment has  under  the  bill  to  prevent  the  strike 
is  once  more  to  have  Mr.  Ickes  take  control 
of  the  mines. 

Thus  we  find  Mr.  Lewis  agreeing  with  ma- 
jorities in  b  ;lh  Huuses  of  Congress,  no  doubt 
to  their  a^tDnishment  at  finding  that  they 
are  bedfellows,  that  strikes  may  be  outlawed 
in  war  industries  only  when  the  Government 
take<;  possession  cf  the  war  industries. 

The  first  question  we  have  to  consider, 
therefore,  is  whether  the  Connally-Smith- 
Lewis  war  labor  policy  is  a  remedy  for  the 
defects  of  the  Roosevelt-Green-Murray  pol- 
icy. That  cot^slsts  cf  a  voluntary  agreement 
not  to  strike  in  any  important  plant  whether 
it  is  private  or  Government  controlled.  The 
Roof-evclt  policy  is  obviously  inadequate. 
Mr.  Lewis  set  out  to  prove  it  was  inadequate 
I  by  calling  a  strike,  and  having  called  the 
I  strike,  it  is  plain  that  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment is  not  enough.  But  can  the  country 
be  satisfied  with  the  congressional  substitute 
which  authorizes  strikes  in  war  plants  ex- 
cept when  the  Government  takes  possession 
of  them?  The  answer  is  no.  If  the  con- 
gressional policy  were  allowed  to  stand  by 
It.^elf,  we  should  soon  run  short  of  Ickeses 
to  be  the  custodians  of  our  war  plants. 

Thus  the  question  to  which  we  have  to 
find  the  answer  is  how  to  reinforce  the  gen- 
eral Roose velt -Green -Murray  Tio-strlke  agree- 
ment without  being  compelled  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
or  by  anyone  who  chooses  to  imitate  him. 
to  take  Government  control  of  every  threat- 
ened war  industry.  This  will  not  be  easy 
to  do,  and  we  sliall  need  cool  heads,  and  much 
more  courape  and  wisdom  than  have  yet 
been  applied  to  this  difficult  and  delicate 
problem. 

By  snapping  up  the  terms  which  the  Con- 
nally-Smith  bill  offered  him,  Mr.  Lewis  has 
exposed  the  weakness  In  the  position  at  both 
ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  This  is  the 
rcfusa4  to  f'jce  the  fact  that  In  a  war  cf 
national  survival  every  man's  life  and  every 
man's  work  and  every  man's  property  Is  dedi- 
cated Vi  the  Nation. 

All  of  the  parties  roncerned  shy  away  from 
th»  ftbsolu'e  prohibition  f>f  nil  strike  In  war 
lnd'i<«trl«'«i  nnd  from  th*-  compulsory  wrbltrn- 
li'.n  "f  nil  Ajiapiit,,.,  All  f,f  f,h*m  *Mh»^  np^ 
pf*4i   ,,T   h*«>i»»»o   tn  Hfrppi   n  Olll*#flMll   »>T*iCtl 

n't.  »/,  hnm  up  th*  fi'i^ftif*  e«fti<3»  uhd^r 
IMil/h  frte»(  Htp  /'rffvrtptod  Ui  flijhl 

W«  si,'  l»J/»  utnttp  iU*i  »»*««|JI  ntttllV  Htut  U  Vrlll 
iUt  H  *ta  iiiw  h  Ifkc  Wf  bUnttid  niintl  (fc 
A'lBMfi  Wi'Uf^ntti,  MaU'/hKl  Wxr  M«fVi«s  Art 
W«  ali'rold  Mla<«  niiu/'f  <'<>Mipuls//(y  inhHiU' 
H>iti  (Hrfi  mldy  |t  Mi'iri*  In  luu,  inMUr  m  iitw 
wur  luijor  )iir)(iii'ii  wlu'ti  dmn  not  r«prK».«nt 

liiiHH    Ol    IrdUeliy,    but    In   <'OMipOIM<d   of    JUdjtfS 

Wilto  reinniti  lit  only  tita  Niii|4/ii  tut  it  witola, 
Ml  l^^ia  Im«  ackiiowlt-diird  (iMtt  iiD  will  nut 
xmI  ctiiiitK*  ii(tlk<'  t>|{iiiii«l  i\)ti  (iuvnumntt. 
'Ihrii  llic  (lliliif  to  (\<i  U  lo  miikn  It  UlllnWful 
t't  •tfik"  (\\ir\t\g  wnrUinr,  ofun  iiv«iy  msii 
mid  W'.mrti  u  by  law  in  th«  ssrvict  of  tha 
Nmioii 

I  kii'iw  tliia  policy  will  not  commend  Itswlf 
qwiikly  to  ths  Irudrra  of  Inbor  or  Ihsir  piu 
li'Idil  (i|p|»(l»  Mul  fitpy  tli^uld  atop  and  look 
and  liBl.ri  Thry  fch^ul'l  k««'p  nn  open  ritlod 
wb"!!  cniidid  (i^ei-rviTa  tt  II  ihtjm  tht»t  oignti- 
U«(i  Uljor  l»  riding  for  n  full,    Thry  are  not 
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seeing  clearly  what  is  going  on  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  must,  before  it  is  too  late,  be 
willing  to  listen  to  those  who  can  tell  them 
the  dl.'-rigrecable  but  necessary  truth. 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  recent  laws  the 
labor  unions  have  acquired  rights.  Just  rights, 
but  without  accepting  the  corresponding 
duties.  At  the  same  time  tliey  have  acquired 
enormous  economic  power  because  there  is 
an  ovcrwlielming  demand  for  labor,  and  the 
Nation  IS  absolutely  dependent  upon  their 
work.  Tlie  truth  which  they  must  face  is  that 
they  now  occupy  a  privileged  position,  not  as 
compared  with  their  employers,  but  as  com- 
pared with  the  mass  of  small  farmers,  cf 
whiie-coliar  employees,  and  above  all  as  com- 
pared with  the  men  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  labor  leaders  and  tlieir  firm  friends — 
foremost  among  them  the  President — will  l>e 
perilously  blind  to  the  rfalitics  if  they  refuse 
to  see  the  elementary  wisdom,  indeed  the 
sheer  prudence  and  expediency,  of  putting 
the  house  of  labor  in  order  before  there  is  an 
cxplo.'^ion  of  popular  feeling. 

Therefore,  instead  of  resenting  the  reforms 
which  are  inevitable,  they  should  initiate 
them.  No  one  likes  to  be  reformed.  But 
the  reforms  will  be  more  workable  and  more 
generous  if  the  leaders  of  labor  and  their 
friends  have  the  unusual  good  sense  to  par- 
ticipate in  working  them  out. 

Finally  it  must  be  sa  d  summarily,  though 
Its  overwhelming  importance  is  obvious,  that 
no  war  labor  policy,  however  constructive 
and  comprehensive,  will  in  the  long  run  work 
if  the  stabilization  of  the  cost  of  living  with 
assured  rations  is  not  resolutelv  carried  out. 


Address  by  Governor  Griswold,  of  Ne- 
braska, at  Governors'  Conference,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  26  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unan- 
lmou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  address  de- 
iivci'ed  by  Gov.  Dwiqht  Gri.<^wold,  of 
Nebra.'ika.  at  the  Oovcrnor.s'  Conference, 
Columbu.<;.  Ohio.  June  22.  1943. 

ThfTP  brine  no  objpctton,  the  addrrss 
was  ordfrfd  to  be  printed  In  thr  Htcont. 
fi.'-;   ffillrms; 

Thm  tfiiilPtfii"'  'ti  (%'i'inh'tfi    fri»'«'»ina  ifi 

n  mnt  ^Pl't  \t  v*fV  \iiii\>Pl)i  ">ulPttitim  M«*lf 
h<iiip\i  ¥'Mli  t*i>i  ttm'fpi*  Oii«  Iim*  u<  tVi  WMh 
flM'tlM;  (>«'/<  tliPt*ti*  111  M«a|a*lf.^  WMfl  th*- 
*)MOt(ty  of  U,p  <^at  WMI*  III*  '/<)»*»  tP\ulPt 
I',  litiiiih'.iiU  t'l  "'«  'l>-ye  "(  ptiK*  My  >«" 
liiulKa  hu>.i'  l/«  Hu  V^IMi  U,t  liitltt)  [iiuhiPIU 
|»i  liiiMiily 

III  (li*iAU(st>ii,t(  |«l>iMiiiit(  I  would  tiki'  Ui  i|iioi« 
It  r>'iiiitiH  it<rfiii|y  iiiiidi-  i/v  Ml    ('liuritm  K"i' 

tcMIIU  hfttll  ol  III"  Hl-kl^UI'll  I)«|<H|tril<Oll  lit 
(lihCllil  ri<ilo/a  Colpi/IMll'/ll  H«  ballfVCa  III 
|/l.tiililiii/  Inil  niiiU'/M-il  lliiil  inU'li  of  mml 
l>  ii'iw  MxhtyiiiilxO  iia  '  |iliiiiMliiK'  la  iiiiTfly 
"wl»liliii' "  Mn  'hfti  wi'iii  oM  to  rtrMiihr 
111  '  (llfTi'fi'iicx  liciwmi  (l)i>  IWM  'If"  tin  antil, 
yiMi  iilf  rxiiM'MiiK  tiuiiiiiii  liiiMirf  Ui  rlniliKf. 
Diut  In  iiii'irlv  wliliini!  "  I  mil  oiin  Who  nun-fa 
Willi  hliii  1  Iffl  Hint  Ihn  pinariil  la  llm  lliiiB 
wlt^ii  w  th'/iil'l  b«i  plniiiiltiK  foi  th«  duyii  to 
rom<v  lull  I  f'i'l  iliHl  thlN  plniiiiliiit  aliould 
\)f  (lonr  l)V  tlioaf  In  u  poMtl'Mi  lo  know  aoHic- 


thing  of  human  nature,  with  all  Its  strengths 
and  with  all  its  weaknesses. 

I  am  also  Inclined  to  the  belief  that  too 
much  of  our  planning  is  restricted  entirely 
to  the  post-war  period.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  we  can 
go  on  indefinitely  as  we  are  today  and  that 
suddenly  there  will  be  a  declaration  of 
peace — something  like  the  coming  of  Christ- 
mas morning,  when  somebody  turns  on  the 
lights  and  shouts,  "Merry  Christmas."  There 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  there  will  be  a 
signal  like  that  and  then  we  will  all  bustle 
around  and  open  our  packages  of  plans  and 
begin  living  by  them. 

Actually,  the  facts  are  that  this  anticipated 
post-war  era  may  be  several  years  away  and 
one  of  our  great  needs  today  is  for  laetter 
planning  for  what  very  well  may  be  a  long, 
drawn-out  war.  I  think  we  should  adjust 
our  planning  to  be  of  immediate  use  in  this 
current  period— this  period  that  begins  now 
and  continues  until  the  day  peace  comes. 

The  young  men  who  are  fighting  this  war 
are  anxious  to  finish  their  job  so  that  they 
can  return  to  the  United  States  they  love, 
the  United  States  that  offers  them  oppor- 
tunities and  all  the  hundreds  of  little  frce- 
dom.s  and  li'certies  they  think  of  as  a  part 
of  home  in  a  peaceful  democracy.  But  if  we 
do  not  solve  our  manpower  and  inflation 
problems  now,  these  young  men  will  take  ofl 
their  uniforms  and  make  the  bitter  discovery 
they  have  fought  for  a  mirage. 

I  believe  it  is  the  first  desire  of  our  men 
in  service,  once  this  war  is  done,  to  return 
to  a  Nation  whose  domestic  life  is  founded 
upon  individual  effort,  whose  economic  sys- 
tem is  based  upon  the  working  premise  that 
private  industry  is  able  and  eager  to  supply 
men  and  women  with  the  material  things 
they  need  for  enjoyable,  constructive  living. 
In  other  words,  I  cannot  believe  that  our 
returning  soldiers  want  a  Jingle-jangle-jingle 
existence  fed  by  synthetic  work  on  a  govern- 
mentally  glorified  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration program.. 

/-  we  look  about  us  today,  we  see  that  the 
war  is  bemg  won,  not  because  our  Govern- 
ment is  doing  a  good  job  of  handling  our 
domestic  economic  problems,  but  because  cur 
boys  are  proving  to  be  valiant  tnd  courage- 
ous fighters  and  because  private  industry  is 
producing  the  armament  that  Is  needed  to 
win  this  kind  of  a  war.  In  recent  years  no 
two  groups  have  been  so  criticized  and  ma- 
ligned as  have  been  those  engaged  in  business 
and  as  have  been  cur  young  people,  and  yet 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  it  is  these 
two  groups  which  have  proven  to  be  our 
country's  real  dependable  source  of  strength 
In  spite  of  olwtructlnns  that  have  been  placed 
In  th  path  of  bu.^lness.  our  industrial  lesd- 
er«<  havi  pone  nhend  and  done  a  splendid  Job. 
nnd  today  they  btp  prfjdurinR  war  R(od«  af  n 
penk  fthnvp  fnr'hlnK  of  whkh  wf  ever 
rtfpnmfd 

But  wp  t)PPi)  bpUPt  plwfifiinit  f"t  fhP  fl- 
f>«f)/iriK  til  Oi»a  wwr   wMb  m>ftp  of  th*  i»*r#«a. 

t'ttf  In'HiPI  rftlao/t  Hr  ♦«««»»l//fi  «f»/l  Hi*  hn^' 
Mttip  iNla^'l  l/y  UHiU  UttiP  t»lt1^^t^  \tt  ihP  hMfiA* 
of  |od)vi<1iin|a  f^iti/la  liiiP  V(H<Mlly  *>tti'U 
littnuhfi  I'lh  Wf«"k  '/)(»  piinnrmy  wfi*»»  «h* 
wtii  I*  ovirf  Mild  tioiida  lifid  iff  t/«*ika  tUP 
lUrpt'Uf  trifluMonary 

Wo  ii««il  to  bMV«  ilemnupUulMd  aa,  w«  hava 
bfMi  lold  ao  ofiitM  lliHt  lb«  (»aopl«  miJ*t 
kti/riflrr  \tPip  H<  lioMi*  lip  lo  dst*  nut  (inly 
nnnndHl  aiKiinna  hav*  hfitn  lo  pay  b«<'k, 
III  I Im-  form  lit  liiK<<a  ii  |  oi i ion  of  th*  In'r^HMid 
(my  nnd  iiirr«i»*nd  profUa  Ihut  th*  wat  haa 
biouKlit  lo  na  Ttioia  Mr*  vi>rv  few  rivlllNna 
wtioaK  atand.ird  of  livitiK  has  ri>Hlly  bttit 
|ow»>r»>rt  hiTniia*  of  (hi'  wnr 

W»  ti«od  lo  riKlit  inflNtlon  with  a  holy  hat*. 
Wi»  Ufitnti  hlghiT  Iftura,  lowffPd  Itirompa;  wt 
iniiat  laarti  thnt  wa  rati't  flitht  a  world  war 
nnd  a  wnr  flKslnai  inflniion— and  both  auc* 
(faafutly— without  atrsining  h'jih  our  pro- 
iiornic  iind  our  phlloaophlcal  reai/urc**,    But 


if  we  do  not  win  this  war  against  inflation, 
this  war  on  the  home  front,  then  the  coun- 
try to  which  our  victorious  fighting  men  re- 
turn will  be  one  of  defeat  and  desolation. 

We  need  better  planning  today  for  the 
fighting  of  this  home-front  war.  Our  lead- 
ers miist  act  as  statesmen,  not  as  dema- 
gogues, they  must  preach  a  life  of  individual 
responsibility,  not  of  ease — and  if  they  do  not 
so  act,  they  will  be  faithless  to  the  trust  our 
fighting  men  have  left  in  their  hands. 

But  it  is  proper  also  that  we  are — and 
should  be — thinking  of  the  special  problems 
that  will  face  us  when  the  men  are  mustered 
out  and  turn  into  the  paths  of  peace.  Per- 
haps the  word  "planning"  is  overused,  but 
there  are  some  facts  we  had  better  face 
realistically. 

Never  has  man  seen  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  world  completely  torn  from  its  previous 
standards  as  it  has  seen  during  the  past  few 
years.  This  very  disruption  of  our  way  of 
living  and  of  our  habit  of  thinking  forces  us 
to  do  some  planning  for  the  future.  Never 
befc  re  has  there  been  a  war  which  has  caused 
such  terrible  physical  destruction,  but  at  the 
same  time  allowed  science  and  technology  to 
advance  so  rapidly.  Peace  will  bring  to  the 
world  the  greatest  problem  of  physical  re- 
construction in  history,  and  just  as  loblllza- 
tlon  for  war  here  in  our  country  has  caused 
terrific  readjustment,  both  of  men  and 
minds,  so  by  the  same  token  will  a  readjust- 
ment from  war  to  peace  bring  other  mon- 
strous problems. 

And  we  had  better  be  realistic  in  our  con- 
templation of  this  post-war  future  and  reco^ 
nize  that  deep  as  is  the  faith  of  the  majority 
of  our  people  in  the  doctrine  of  free  enter- 
prise, that  sincere  as  is  the  desire  of  our 
young  men  for  Individual  achievement,  they 
will  never  again  permit  another  period  of 
terrific  unemployment  without  demanding 
that  the  Government  take  control.  Let  us 
not  blind  ourselves,  either,  to  the  fact  that  a 
minority  of  our  citizens  already  feels  that 
socialism,  or  communism,  or  complete  Gov- 
ernment control  in  some  form,  is  better  than 
a  system  of  private  enterprise,  and  that  its 
members  are  working  to  see  their  beliefs  In- 
augurated. Another  serious  depression 
would  recruit  millions  for  their  ranks.  In 
short,  the  free  enterprise  system,  the  mighty 
champion  of  our  present  struggle  for  sur- 
vival, may  be  pounded  to  pieces  before  It  has 
a  chance  to  catch  its  breath,  may  be  tumbled 
to  ruin  by  the  shock  of  post-war  adjustment. 
At  lea.st.  such  a  danger  Is  evident  to  me. 

I  am  sure  that  no  system  of  government 
operation  can  produce  goods  and  raise  living 
standards  as  does  a  system  of  private  Industry, 
but  the  political  situation  is  such  that  we 
wlvi  feel  that  wsy,  mu^t  see  that  private  In* 
du»'ry  la  prepared  Ui  furnish  empkryment  to 
people  when  thi^  war  ts  nver  It  re<}tiltp<« 
f^imp  planning  fl>{ht  nrrw  In  otdw  lo  maltf 
aiir*  that  th*"  iOlkiOOOO  own  taking  t/fl  lh*lf 
iinlforma  and  ih#  ViUOO/OtiO  m#n  and  wnmpti 
r/rftilM«  MH   "f  ^nt  p)nt}U>  mhnU  hti^p  txrtnp 

tiiptp  Ui  u'l  <o  *"itH  f  IhnttU  tttta  that  th« 
•nrtPt*  ftf  AhiPti^tm  ftupiiipff  ntP  piithhihu 
(fiAtmiMi  ii"^  <^>  do  ihu  Vffy  inwin  1h* 
r</fM«tMi'»  o>»  I6)ntiurtui4i  ti0¥pitfptt0ui  «>♦* 
Muiiilai  Utipfn  A'a^/'lMlloff  ih«r  fiHHntint 
CUmnhtf  </f  (Jo(rM>»«i<.«  nnd  ttilm  nfrnfM  nif 
working  lOiiaitiKlivaiy  Ui  mimi  nmatuitlmttul 
pii>bl««ina  thai  will  «rla« 

ICvory  elffiiont  will  b«  prcaaiii  In  thla  tutun* 
try  for  a  tuinciidoiia  hmnu  N«w  pr«KM.M«, 
iiffw  dBVK.ia  new  Kftdtft*  Will  U»  (i»rnlM«  onto 
tli»  innrkoi  «■  n  rtiault  of  war  di>v«l<;pmtiit- 
thrillltiK  aioricB  nr«'  *vrti  now  iM^mlng  to  iia 
from  tnodrrn  luduairiMl  lafooratArla*  Thadf* 
vrloprnrni.  of  nt-w  alloya,  Mporlklly  th«  light 
rnftNla,  th«  ua«  of  plantUa,  tirw  synthfllr! 
priKlur-la  all  of  ihoa*  Mrli>tUtno  chihfM  ara 
K'litig  t<i  bring  utiUt  th«  ttitrtti  tifw  prod* 
urtA—and  thi^y  arc  going  to  bring  Inu*  tba 
niarkfi  i.tw  dxrnanda  Wo  will  hnvr  •vailabla 
In    OUT    tabor    tupply    avveral    million    itrw 
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mechanics  while  people  with  money  saved  are 
going  lo  be  present  with  a  large  list  of  desires. 
They  are  going  to  want  to  buy  new  automo- 
biles, airplanes,  homes,  heme  heating  and 
cooling  devices,  tractors,  farm  machinery. 
Jewelry,  furniture,  everythlr.g  which  thty 
have  been  unable  to  buy  during  the  war.  One 
promlr.ent  banker  tcld  me  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  h?  expected  the  5  years  following  this 
war  to  be  the  biggest  boom  period  this  Nation 
h.is  ever  seen.  He  predicts  instead  of  unem- 
ployment, a  period  when  it  will  be  impossible 
to  find  people  to  do  the  work  that  will  need 
to  be  done. 

But  If  Industry  following  this  war  Is  to  have 
a  chance  to  make  good,  then  certainly  indus- 
try must  have  proper  laws  under  which  It  can 
function.  It  needs  tax  laws  whlcn  are  writ- 
ten l>efore  ♦h.-  taxing  period  starts.  It  needs 
tax  laws  which  are  intended  to  help,  not  pun- 
ish, and  which  permit  Industry  to  make  a 
pi(.flt  and  u«e  some  of  it  for  new  develop- 
ments. Our  statutes  must  be  In  accord  with 
economic  law  if  our  Nation  Is  to  prosper. 

And  private  Industry  must  also  observe 
economic  law,  it  must  steel  Itself  to  reject  the' 
soft  way  of  life,  that  of  depending  on  the 
Government.  If  anyone  Is  about  to  go  broke 
because  of  some  new  development  which 
premises  threatening  competition,  be  should 
not  rush  to  the  Government  to  keep  this  new 
product  off  the  market.  If  the  buggy  makers 
cf  this  Nation  bad  kept  the  automobile  build- 
ers from  ever  developing  their  machine,  they 
would  have  only  held  back  the  progress  ol 
the  world.  We  need  the  constant  deveiop- 
ment  of  new  products,  perhaps  making  other 
Items  worthless,  but  It  Is  ell  part  of  the  great 
competitive  Industrial  sjrstem  that  makes  us 
•trong. 

We  all  realize  that  w«  will  be  living  In  a 
changed  world.  We  are  not  going  back  to  the 
good  old  days.  In  my  Judgment,  we  will 
have  aodal -security  laws,  laws  protecting  the 
rights  of  employees:  many  kinds  of  Govern- 
tnent  reyulatlooa  will  be  continued. 

In  connection  with  these  regulatory  laws, 
bowcvcr.  I  call  your  attention  to  one  matter 
the  importance  of  which  is  often  overlooked. 
It  la  this:  that  the  general  attitude  and  desire 
of  the  person  adm mistering  any  Inw  can  be 
a  tremendous  Influence  1  have  found  that 
If  a  pcmon  wante  to  do  a  certain  tninft  he 
wilt  Msily  And  nruupa  why  it  ahouiti  be  dune 
If  he  want!  U>  (ttid  eaeuata  why  it  ah4)Uid 
»«H  bf  dftne,  th«ir  arp  just  a*  i>««y  lo  diAcnvtir 
My  wir#  even  Miy»  that  lh#  aame  ruM  appliM 
wh*it  I  uik  atNnit  gnin«  uit  a  hiuidnM  or  it*i«< 
litc  iri|»  Uiid#r  (irriaiii  londiiions,  J  eah  ni* 
ways  nrid  tiiHi  I  am  mil  iwrlliuiHrly  t)u»y  aud 
that  anyway  I  Itavn  soma  bumneaa  in  luat 
aoctlun  lit  lh«  dtuntry  By  tha  sama  toKttu, 
th«  Biiliuda  of  the  a«i«nL'y  administering  riit- 
ulauiry  law  la  tremendously  impurtant  We 
need  ihuae  in  charge  who  are  trying  to  um 
theae  laws  to  assist  private  Industry  to  tunc* 
tlon  more  effectively.  We  do  not  need  those 
who  are  looking  for  reaaons  why  private  Id« 
dtistry  must  fall. 

I  have  aald  that  we  muat  plan  to  give  In- 
dustry a  chance  to  operate.  Our  statutes 
should  recognize  that  he  who  makes  a  profit 
can  be  a  good  cUinn.  that  In  fact  a  rein- 
vested profit  la  the  source  of  new  emplcy- 

If  we  are  to  care  for,  perhaps,  a  million 
disabled  veterans.  If  we  are  to  provide  a 
aoclai -security  program  and  freedom  from 
want  for  those  who  do  not  work,  then  It 
means  that  those  who  do  work  must  carry 
that  load  of  expense.  We  will  need  to  stimu- 
late new  Industry,  new  processes,  and  new 
Inventions.  We  will  want  to  urge  the  de- 
velopment of  better  equipment  and  better 
machinery.  We  will  nee\l  to  provide  for  the 
ielllng  of  more  items  at  a  more  rapid  and 
continuous  pace  than  ever  t>efore.  In  other 
wotk  n.  there  will  have  to  be  more  business 
and  It  will  need  to  be  more  dependable.  Otir 
lawmakers  will  need  to  be  friendly  toward 
liKltutry.  and  our  tax  laws  and  other  enact- 


ments must  encourage  and  reward  Industrial 
growth. 

Too  many  of  the  organizations  now  making 
plans  for  the  post-war  period  are  merely  plan- 
ning for  the  spending  of  wealth,  and  theie 
Is  not  enough  attention  to  the  creation  cf 
new  wealth  for  everyone  to  share. 

By  now  it  should  be  an  accepted  truth  that 
you  cannot  have  more  to  divide  among  ptO- 
ple  when  less  is  being  produced.  I  am  tcld 
that  the  decade  from  1930  to  1940  is  the  only 
10-year  period  In  cur  history  when  this  Natic  n 
made  no  net  gain  in  wealth.  Scaicity  and 
an  Increase  in  our  standard  cf  living  do  not 
go  hand  in  hand. 

Following  a  war.  It  Is  natural  that  people 
should  seek  relaxation  from  its  strain  by 
desiring  to  return  to  the  peaceful  days  th'  y 
knew  in  the  past.  But  if  there  be  seme  m 
this  country  who  expectantly  lock  for  a  re- 
turn to  normalcy,  to  them  I  convey  my 
condolence.  The  normalcy  they  th  URht 
they  knew  will  not  be  back.  Progress  is  a 
staii-steps  of  change,  each  step  fcllcwed  by 
a  plane  of  new  normalcy.  The  task  we  fpoe 
is  not  one  of  return.  It  is  rather  to  take 
from  our  past  the  things  we  feel  certain  vmU 
be  most  useful  in  the  new  normalcy  ahead 

No  statesman,  and  no  political  party,  seek- 
ing added  power,  should  advocate  a  policy 
of  merely  being  against  what  has  been  done 
or  what  is  being  dene  today.  What  the  peo- 
ple want,  and  must  have,  is  an  opporiuiiily 
for  better  days  than  they  have  ever  known. 
To  merely  oppose  what  has  been  done  has 
no  appeal.  It  holds  no  hope  for  future  years. 
It  Is  too  abundant  in  steril  ty 

Is  It  not  time  for  a  clear-cut  pattern  of 
domestic  enterprise?  The  rush  of  war  post- 
poned a  climax  in  the  festering  problem  of 
governmental  control  of  business  and  indus- 
try, but  let  no  one  mistake,  that  problem 
Is  still  with  us.  There  is  need  for  planning 
that  has  the  courage  to  reach  out  and  grip 
this  Issue — to  take  the  firm  position  that 
private  enterprise  Is  not  a  whipping  bey  bvit 
Is  an  asset  vital  to  democacy  and  Is  to  be 
treated  as  such  By  now,  certainly.  It  is  r\l- 
dent  that  the  Amrrlcnn  people  expect  thnr 
Government  to  Insure  thrm  Rgalnut  arntp 
want  It  mUBt  aUo  be  mafle  cinnr  thnt  thP 
premiums  for  this  iniurnnrp  ntp  u,  hp  ftfRtrd 
as  an  expense  to  bp  pnul  nut  of  thp  prrifi*  if 
private  citi*"!!.*  Bu«in'"«.  ntm  fpsoHii  b 
ffrnni*",  fmi«t  h««  Pij»'ourpe«"i  Wp  mtiat  ttitn 
Itil*  th«l|pti|tp,  fi"t  by  f'liir.wii u  n  (ipfim 
(ti'UM*.  but  b<'tilly  Hy  r^fti«ii>K  |iit>rpiiitPO(  to 
(liust)  whu  dPBllD  nuUuiriiy  en  llml  Micy  it>ny 
hHiHatriiiK  our  kyaioiii  of  rrt'p  t<oiMi"i*>' 

And  what  of  the  (liniiiiiiiiii  Hftluti'.u  *i.>it 
Um  attached  Itsrif  to  the  tiilxii  nC'St^tiunt '/ 
Why  must  our  pluni.eis  ucctpt  the  pii'mi-e 
that  to  say  "No"  to  the  Mcowlini;  deniutuU  at 
a  minority  In  the  ranks  uf  Uibor  cunaiiutiti 
a  vicious  attack  upon  labor  any  mere  thuii 
saying  "No"  to  the  bigoted  innisti-nci'  of  a 
minority  In  the  ranks  of  manupement  consti- 
tutes a  vicious  attack  upon  our  Industrial 
system?  There  it  a  middle  ground,  a  fair 
ground,  and  It  must  be  found  or  the  laborer 
will  be  knocked  down  the  long  flight  of  stairs 
be  has  climbed  so  painfully. 

To  speak  of  "planning"  Is  to  speak  cf  ad- 
vancement. It  Is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
step  forward  and  stand  still  at  the  same  time. 
But  elementary  as  is  this  natural  law.  it  is 
the  first  realization  that  we  must  obtain  iX 
we  are  to  pilot  the  course  to  lasting  achieve- 
ment In  the  years  ahead. 

In  contemplating  this  change  it  Is  vital 
that  we  carefully  safeguard  those  elements 
essential  to  retention  of  democratic  funda- 
mentals. I  believe  that  Individual  rights 
should  head  this  piiorlty  list  of  American  pos- 
sessions. 

No  matter  bow  academic  we  make  It  sound. 
we  cannot  escape  the  final  conclusion  that 
the  essence  of  our  way  of  living  lies  in  our 
Inalstence  tbat  in  thla  country  the  individual 


Ls  the  Important  entity.  It  Is  the  Individual 
who  is  to  have  the  right  to  control  his  destiny 
So  long  as  he  acknowledges  the  same  right  for 
others. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when,  through 
change,  we  alter  this  basic  conception,  we  will 
nu  longer  have  the  democratic  life  that  we 
are  fiehtmq  to  preserve.  It  Is  important, 
then.  That  we  keep  the  individual  In  mind  as 
wc  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  tremendously 
con.plex  problems  we  face.  I  am  not  one  to 
c  intend  that  regulation  of  the  individual  to 
some  extent  can  be  entirely  avoided.  Surely, 
we  must  r.dmit  that  sxich  great  prcb'.ems  as 
trarsportat:on.  the  Integration  of  labor  and 
Industry. marketing  and  price  controls — toclte 
a  ffw— can  be  successfully  attacked  without 
sweeping  rrgiilatii;ns.  But  I  insist  that  the 
w;^.v  in  which  the  regulation  is  applied  is 
h.L'hly  Important.  Many  cf  tliese  problems 
ii:e  so  extensive  tnat  States  cannot  cope  with 
them  alone  but  it  dees  net  follow  that  we  can 
s'lccess.'ully  apply  complete  Federal  regula- 
f.'^'n.  The  pomt  is.  We  mus'.  talte  care  lest  the 
r;  gulation  rides  roughshod  over  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  best  way  to  insure  apainst  this 
is  by  keeping  the  controlling  authority  close 
to  the  people.  What  is  needed  is  a  plan 
v.-hereby  the  Federal  Government  will  be  the 
goneral  director  and  the  local  levels  cf  gov- 
ernment  the  administrators. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  much  of  this 
Nations  greatness  springs  from  our  Insistence 
that  the  hundreds  of  little  desires  of  the 
individual  have  an  opportunity  for  expres- 
sion. Trivial  as  some  of  these  desires  seem — 
the  urge  to  boo  the  umpire,  to  go  fishing,  to 
"tell  off"  the  boss,  to  write  the  editor — trivial 
as  they  seem,  the  satisfaction  cf  them,  and 
hundreds  like  them,  is  the  ingredient  that 
gives  our  American  life  its  zest,  its  flavor,  and 
its  desirability. 

Oiu"  need  is  for  men  who  appreciate  that 
democracy  is  nr.t  a  mechanical  vehicle  to  be 
stieamllned  with  engineering  proficiency  to 
transport  its  prrpie  with  the  greatest  p.isslble 
sperd  to  some  coldly  efflclent  never-never  land 
wh   re  llvliu!  Ls  done  by  na    onal  rote. 

V/p  can  well  nfTord  now  to  fully  grasp  the 
pi' n  'if  the  poet: 

"f.'fl  K  vp  »|q  mm    n  timp  IIKp  thin  rinmnndw 
Ottnt   lifnti<)    t;i,(,iig  inltuls,  ttup  faith,  nnd 

(pRflV  h«in»)i«, 
M' II  v.li'.iii  Dip  Io":!  of  ofTlfP  rpiitiot  kill; 
V1"ii  wii'Xii  iliP  kp"""  "f  offlrp  cnitttol  Miy; 
M'li    wliM    (loiiaPiia   MtilliluliN   nun    will, 
M«  o  Willi  li.vp  hoitoi,  iiiPO  Willi  will  hot  Up  " 
(MO  |iiiwuiiii|j  iitu»i  iiu'liidii  iltp  deiiiuiid  /or 
|ti  .Itia  Willi  ifi  ii|5iili/e  deihoiiufy  ua  ti   llilii|j 
of  luiiiiiy    i,f  hicul  cull  r   ifrai'loun  luid  i\(-ieut 
noil  utuleistHorlir.K      For  it  la  wMtiln  demi.c. 
Kiev  ihiit  run  \jf  fcijnd  our  ttrenldes  and  our 
faiuiliis.  fill  It  Is  on  fvery  Continent  our  men 
f\^\\t  today;   fur  Its  continuance  we  here  at 
home  have  the  duty  to  plan  and  work  and 
pray. 


The  Danger  of  a  Serious  Rise  in  Prices  Is 
Great  in  Time  of  Total  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  25.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  total 
war  demands  such  a  huge  amount  of 
goods  and  services  that  a  large  part  of 
our  productive  capacity  must  be  con- 
verted Irom  the  production  of  peacu- 
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time  goods  to  producing  the  materials 
of  war. 

The  astronomical  growth  of  total  war's 
demand  for  goods  and  services  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  figures: 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine: 
V.'e  spent  one  and  four-tenths  billions  to 
buy  goods  and  services  for  war  pur- 
poses— 2  percent  of  our  gross  national 
income. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty :  We  spent 
two  and  seven-tenths  biUions — $3  out  of 
every  SICO. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fortj-one:  We 
spont  twelve  and  five-tenths  billion.s — 
$10  out  of  every  $1C0. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-tv;o:  Wc 
spi^nt  forty-nine  and  one-tenth  billions — 
$32  out  of  every  $100. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  foriy-three: 
It  is  estimated — on  the  current  rate  of 
expenditures — that  we  will  spend  about 
ninety  billions  or  about  $50  cut  of  every 
$100. 

Thus,  in  1040,  the  year  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  we  spent  only  $1  out  of  every  $33 
of  our  national  income  for  v.ar  purposes, 
$1  out  of  $10  in  1941.  $1  out  of  $3  in  1942, 
and,  according  to  present  estimates,  we 
will  spend  about  $1  out  of  every  $2  of 
our  national  income  for  our  war  against 
the  Axis  in  1943. 

Obviously,  such  a  huge  diversion  of  our 
productive  capacity  to  the  war  effort  re- 
quires the  conversion  of  a  large  percent- 
age of  our  industry  to  war  production. 
Such  conversion  also  reduces  the  amount 
of  available  consumer  goods  and  services. 

Even  Federal,  State,  and  local  nonwar 
expenditures  were  affected,  as  Govern- 
ment units  converted  to  a  wartime  basis. 
In  1939  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
were  fourteen  and  six-tenths  blUlon.s; 
In  1041.  thirteen  and  one-tenth  blllionn; 
and,  in  1942.  twelve  and  flvp-trnths 
billions, 

tlin.  mnir  p»^r)t>lp  Hin  woiklnK  than  rvrr 
bfifuir— workifiK    httiilt'i'    tthU    woj'kintf 

'llliltt,  III  ma,  theto  W.MH  20,1100,000 
civiliunii  ftnpluyi'd  tu  nutmuruuHurtil 
work;  Ihfho  flgures  wxrlude  proprletorB, 
self. employed  personN,  and  dometittt; 
bcrvitnls,  military  and  naval  forces,  and 
enieifejency  workers.  Put  by  1042  this 
nanw  had  risen  to  37,000,000.  Of  the.se, 
8,200,000  were  engaged  in  manufacturing 
in  1939.  as  against  12,400,000  in  1942,  the 
increase  being  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
war  effort. 

Not  only  were  more  people  working, 
but  they  were  working  harder  and  for 
longer  hours.  In  1C39.  the  average  hours 
worked  per  week  in  durable  manufactur- 
ing industries  was  38  and  in  1942  an  esti- 
mated 45  hours.  In  1939  the  average 
workweek  in  nondurable  manufacturing 
industries — textiles,  foods,  paper,  chem- 
icals, petroleum,  rubber,  and  so  forth — 
was  37.4  and  in  1942,  an  estimated  40.3 
hours. 

Moreover,  like  the  supply  of  goods,  the 
supply  of  labor  also  is  scarce:  so  that 
there  is  a  pressure  for  the  "upping"  of 
salaries,  wages,  net  income  for  farmers 
and  business. 

The  results  of  this  upward  pressure  are 
illustrated  in  the  following  figures: 


In  1939  the  average  hourly  earnings  in 
durable  manufacturing  industries  were 
69.8  cents— in  1942,  94.7  cents. 

In  1939  the  average  hourly  earnings 
In  nondurable  manufacturing  industries 
were  58.2  cents— in  1942,  72.3  cents. 

Farm  wage  rates  were  104  percent  of 
the  1935-39  average  in  1939 — they  were 
158  percent  of  that  average  in  1S42. 

The  net  income  of  farm  proprietors 
was  $4,300,000,000  in  1939— $9,700,000,000 
in  1942. 

Net  corporate  profits — before  taxes — 
amounted  to  S5. 500.000.000  in  1939— to 
$19,700,000,000  in  1942.  Net  corporate 
profits  after  taxes  rose  from  $4,200,000,- 
000  in  1939  to  $7,700  000,000  in  1941,  and 
tlien  remained  comparatively  stationary. 

All  of  this  means  a  tremendous  in- 
crease of  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
possession  of  the  public. 

Thus,  in  1939  income  payments  to  in- 
dividuals in  this  country  amounted  to 
$71,000,000,000;  in  1941  to  ninety-two  bil- 
lions: and  in  1942,  to  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  billions.  The  estimated  income 
pavmcnts  to  individuals  for  1943  is  about 
$140  000  000.000. 

People  decire  various  kinds  of  goods 
and  services  and  have  plenty  of  money 
to  pay  for  them.  Thus  they  will  want 
to  use  their  portion  of  this  huge  supply 
of  money  to  bid  competitively  for  the 
hmited  supply  available.  In  conse- 
quence, prices  aie  forced  up. 

Compare  the  income  of  individuals 
with  the  available  goods  and  services  and 
you  can  see  the  pressure  which  is  being 
exerted  on  prices  even  after  taxes  have 
been  subtracted: 

|Iii  I'ilJKins  ni  lU.lJFrf  I 
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This  pressure  was  so  strong  that,  de- 
spite partially  successful  efforts  to  resist 
It,  the  cost  of  living  was  pushed  up  in 
1942  to  18  percent  above  the  August  1939 
level;  by  May  1943,  the  Increase  was  more 
than  25  percent. 

Thus  underlying  conditions  of  an  ex- 
tensive price  rise  exist  today  in  this 
country.  Control  of  prices,  therefore.  Is 
Imperative. 

The  price  structure  of  the  country  is 
complex  and  closely  knit.  A  rise  in  the 
price  of  one  commodity  increases  the  cost 
of  making  or  distributing  other  commod- 
ities and  creates  a  pressure  for  raising 
the  prices  of  these  goods.  Thus  a 
mounting  flood  of  price  increases  can  be 
generated. 

In  discussing  price  we  frequently  for- 
get that  increased  wage  rates  exert  a 
heavy  pressure  on  other  prices.  Wages 
are  a  part  of  cost.  When  they  rise  costs 
rise.  If  higher  wages  force  up  prices,  the 
cost  of  living  is  increased  and  there  is  a 
pressure  for  even  higher  wages.    This, 


too,  helps  to  swell  the  mounting  flood  of 
price  increases. 

Therefore  controls  must  be  imposed 
on — 

Prices  of  all  products  and  raw  ma- 
terials. 

Manufacturers',  wholesale,  and  retail 
prices. 

Wages  and  salaries. 

R3nts  and  the  prices  of  serx'ices,  such 
as  transportation,  jxiwer,  and  so  forth. 

PROFITS 

Direct  controls — ceilings  on  prices  and 
wage;5 — arc  not  enough  in  themselves  to 
hold  down  prices  and  the  cost  of  living 
over  any  period  of  time. 

Direct  controls  are  "sitting  on  the  lid." 
Meanwhile  the  tremendously  increased 
supply  of  purchasing  power  continues  to 
Ljcert  precsure  from  beneath  the  lid. 

This  pressure  must  be  relieved  by 
draining  it  off  into  channels  which  will 
help  pay  directly  for  the  war — taxes  and 
the  purchase  of  War  bonds. 

This  is  of  primary  importance;  for  it 
relieves  the  pressure  at  the  source  and 
thus  makes  the  task  of  price  control 
easier. 

Therefore,  two  means  must  be  used 
to  hold  the  line  against  a  rise  in  prices. 

First.  The  pressure  of  excess  spend- 
ing power  must  be  reduced  by  putting 
these  dangerous  dollars  to  work  in  win- 
ning the  war — by  putting  them  into 
taxes  and  War  bonds. 

A  large  portion  of  the  45,000,000,000 
of  excess  dollars,  over  and  above  the 
value  of  estimated  available  goods  and 
services  for  civilians  must  be  diverted 
Into  these  channels  if  the  pressure  on 
prices  Is  to  be  minimized. 

Second.  Prices  and  wages  must  be 
controlled. 


How  To  Kttp  Cotifitry  Prom  Rii-Awif 
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KXTKNSION  Of  REMArtXff 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  7KXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  25,  194i 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
we  fail  to  hold  prices  down,  most  serlou* 
consequences  can  ensue. 

(a)  A  serious  rise  in  prices  and  wages 
would  increase  the  cost  of  the  war  and 
could  easily  help  to  lengthen  it. 

If  prices  doubled  it  would  raise  the 
cost  of  the  v.ar  from  $250,000,000  a  day 
to  $500,000,000  a  day — all  of  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  out  of  taxes  and  the  in- 
creased sale  of  War  bonds. 

If  prices  rose  rapidly  and  unevenly— 
as  they  would  if  uncontrolled — the  week- 
ly wages  of  some  50,000,000  persons 
would  have  to  be  raised  time  and  time 
again.  That  adjustment  would  take 
place  unevenly,  would  create  much  con- 
fusion and  conflict,  would  foster  labor 
disputes  and  hurt  morale;  would  impair 
the  war  effort. 
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E\'ery  business  unit  In  the  land  would 
face  such  maddening  uncertainties  in 
every  item  of  costs  from  a  rapid  upsurg- 
ing in  prices  that  businessmen  would  not 
know  how  to  plan  their  operations.  Con- 
fusions would  result.  The  war  effort 
would  be  slowed  up. 

(b)  Pew,  if  any,  would  benefit  from  a 
serious  rise  in  prices;  and  practically  all 
wculd  suffer  in  the  end. 

Those  with  relatively  fixed  Incomes — 
teachers,  white-collar  workers,  veter- 
ans' families  living  on  pensions,  widows 
living  on  insurance  payments,  families 
of  the  men  in  our  armed  services — would 
suffer  at  once. 

(c)  Those  who  received  increases  in 
wage.s  or  prices  would  Uve  In  a  fool's 
paradise  for  which  the  final  day  of  reck- 
oning would  be  sv^ift  and  certain. 

There  would  be  no  mere  civilian  gccds 
to  buy  than  there  are  now.  It  merely 
would  take  more  dollars  to  buy  those 
goods — dollars  which,  if  prices  had  not 
risen,  could  be  put  away  to  buy  greatly 
Improved  goods  after  the  war. 

Prices  usually  start  rising  faster  than 
wages,  so  that  consumer  purchasing 
power  lags  behind  rising  prices.  Busi- 
ness also  would  have  begun  to  stagnate 
under  the  weight  of  increased  costs  and 
mounting  uncertainties  of  operation.  At 
this  point,  it  would  take  very  little  to 
knock  down  the  house  of  cards  which  un- 
controlled price  rises  had  reared. 

Material  curtailment  of  Government 
expenditures  for  war  production — once 
the  war  Is  over — would  reduce  business 
activity  unless  the  manufacturing  plants 
and  their  labor  could  be  diverted  to  the 
production  of  peacetime  goods. 

However,  with  purchasing  power 
squeezed  by  the  high  prices  the  civilian 
market  only  could  absorb  these  goods  at 
rediiced  prices.  Consequently  prices 
would  start  to  fall. 

Once  prices  started  down,  they  would 
come  tumbling.  The  whole  price  struc- 
ture would  collapse  like  a  house  of  cards. 
There  would  be  panic  and  depression. 

After  the  last  war.  Inflation  was  fol- 
lowed by  drastic  deflation.  Prom  early 
1920  to  1921  wholesale  prices  fell  an  aver- 
age of  45  percent.  The  collapse  following 
the  last  war  brought  Industrial  produc- 
tion and  factory  pay  rolls  down  30  per- 
cent, created  widespread  business  losses 
and  unemployment. 

Such  a  rapid  drop  in  prices  would  mean 
untold  suffering  for  many. 

For  wage  earners  it  would  mean  seri- 
ous cuts  in  wage  rates,  reduced  working 
hours  and  actual  unemployment.  There 
would  be  less  money  to  pay  off  mortgages 
on  houses  bought  at  high  prices;  less 
money  to  meet  insurance  premiums  on 
policies  bought  when  prices  and  wages 
were  high. 

After  the  last  great  war  employment 
'fell  by  5.000.000,  wage  payments  In 
manufacturing  Industries  fell  from  $13,- 
eOO.000.000  to  $8.30C.0O0.0OO;  average 
earnings  in  manufacturing  fell  from  $1.- 
464  a  year  in  1920  to  $892  a  year  in  1921. 
In  the  great  depression  of  the  thirties  the 
collapse  was  even  worse.    Salaries  and 


wages  In  private  industry  fell  from  $47,- 
600,000,000  in  1929  to  $24,500,000,000  in 
1933;  about  15.000,000  people  were  thrown 
out  of  work  out  of  a  total  of  less  than 
50,000,000  who  were  employed  in  1929. 
Ip  manufacturing  alone,  pay  rolls  fell 
65  percent. 

For  farmers  it  would  mean  less  money 
coming  in  to  pay  for  farms  and  equip- 
ment bought  during  the  period  of  high 
prices.  It  would  mean  failure  and  fore- 
closure. Raw-material  prices  tend  to 
drop  even  faster  and  further  than  do  the 
prices  of  finished  goods. 

Farmers  went  through  the  same  tragic 
experience.  After  the  last  war  the  prices 
they  received  dropped  from  211  percent 
of  the  1909-14  average  in  May  1920  to 
113  percent  in  May  1921.  a  fall  of  54  per- 
cent; the  prices  they  paid,  including  in- 
terest and  taxes,  fell  only  20  percent, 
while  the  debts  they  had  incurred  at 
hi^jh  prices  remained  constant.  In  the 
great  deflation  of  the  'SO's  prices  farm- 
ers paid,  including  interest  and  taxes, 
fell  33  percent,  but  fann  prices  fell  64 
percent.  Net  income  of  farm  operators, 
which  was  $5,200,000,000  in  1929,  shrank 
to  $1,500,000,009  in  1932.  In  the  years 
from  1930  to  1933,  650,000  farms  went 
under  the  hammer — distressed  sales 
other  than  tax  sales. 

For  biisinessmen — many  of  them — it 
would  mean  severe  losses  and  financial 
readjustments;  often  receivership  or 
bankruptcy. 

In  both  deflations  the  businessmen 
suffered  along  with  everyone  else. 

After  the  last  war  production  fell  30 
percent  and  corporate  profits,  which 
were  $5,900,000,000  in  1919,  crashed  to 
$400,000,000  In  1921.  Again,  after  1929. 
production  fell  over  60  percent.  Corpo- 
rate profits  in  1929  were  $7,200,000,000; 
by  1932  not  only  had  they  been  com- 
pletely wiped  out  but  they  had  been  con- 
verted into  losses  of  $3,600,000  000. 

(d)  A  serious  rise  in  prices  and  conse- 
quent later  price  collapse  could  rob  us  of 
many  of-  the  benefits  of  the  peace  to 
come. 

The  complete  collapse  of  prices  would 
brini  business  stagnation  that  would  eat 
u?  all  the  savings  of  the  high-price  pe- 
riod and  would  rob  people  of  the  freedom 
from  want  for  which  we  are  fighting. 

Interest  charges  on  War  bonds  and 
the  bonds  themselves  still  would  have  to 
be  paid.  But  the  volume  of  these  pay- 
ments would  be  much  greater  than 
would  have  been  necessary  if  prices  had 
not  been  allowed  to  rise.  These  pay- 
ments would  require  large  amounts  of 
taxes,  involving  much  heavier  sacrifices 
for  those  that  paid  them,  now  that 
prices,  incomes,  and  wages  had  dropped. 
All  of  this  would  take  money  and  na- 
tional energies  which.  If  prices  had  not 
been  allowed  to  rise  in  uncontrolled 
fashion,  could  have  been  used  to  build  a 
strong,  stable,  prosperous  nation. 

The  pressure  of  rising  prices  will  not 
stop  Immediately  after  the  war  but  will 
continue,  because  war  production  will 
not  stop  at  once;  because  a  large  supply 
of  consumer  goods  will  not  come  on  the 
market  at  once;  because  people  will  havj 
large  supplies  of  savings  and  bond  in- 


vestments which  they  will  want  to  spend 
immediately  for  good^  and  services. 

The  more  we  do  now  to  hold  down 
prices  tht  easier  it  will  be  for  us  to  make 
the  shift  to  peacetime. 


Good  for  the  Soul 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1943 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  Washington  News: 

GOOD    FOR    THE    SOUL 

To  us,  the  only  really  refreshing  thing  In 
a  hot  and  ten.se  week  of  war  on  the  home 
front  and  abroad  was  to  see  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber adml*.  a  mistake.  After  all,  there  Is  a  lot 
in  the  old  saying  that  confession  is  good  for 
the  soul — for  the  soul  of  the  confessor  and 
for  the  sculs  of  those  who  are  given  the  rare 
privilege  of  observing  a  human  being  v;ho 
can  wall!  humbly  and  not  claim  all  the  tricks. 

Frank  Knox.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who 
Incidentally  has  quite  a  few  things  to  wcrry 
abrut  beiades  oil  leases,  appeared  before  the 
House  Pvblic  Lands  Committee  to  testify  re- 
garding that  Elk  Hills  contract  with  Standard 
of  Califoinia. 

Washirgton  literally  crawls  with  officials, 
high,  low.  and  medium,  who,  despite  cbvlDus 
"bickerings,  muddlings,  and  confusions," 
would  rather  die  than  to  say  they  were  wrong 
in  even  so  much  as  one  slight  Instance. 
Hence  the  refreshing  quality  of  what  Knox 
did.  He  simply  told  the  committee,  "I 
muffed  it." 

Elk  Hills  has  exuded  an  unpleasant  odor 
since  the  days  of  Denby,  Doheny,  and  Fall. 
Knox  said  his  mistake  was  in  not  realizing 
that  the  case  had  a  long  history  with  un- 
savory connotations — and  therefore  should 
have  bce.i  passed  around  to  all  who  ujlght 
want  to  raise  an  eyebrow. 

Abe  Fortas.  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  was  the  first  to  challenge  the  Elk 
Hills  contract  which  Kuox  had  agreed  to.  goea 
on  record  to  say  that  there  is  "absolutely  no 
basis  for  suspicion  or  charges  of  collusion  or 
Improper  conduct"— merely  a  serious  ques- 
tion of  business  Judgment 

As  to  that  Knox  says,  *T  muffed  It."  Which, 
In  the  privacy  of  our  consciences,  we  mtist 
concede  we  all  do,  frequently. 

And  th.it  is  why.  In  this  era  of  experts  and 
professors  and  slide-rule  artists  all  of  whom 
have  all  the  answers,  we  find  ourselves  up- 
lifted, as  Diogenes  would  have  been  If  he  had 
ever  found  that  honest  man. 


Recess  of  Coofrets 

REMARKS 

ev 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28, 1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  asking  unanimous  consent  to 
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proceed  for  1  minute  and  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
/rom  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  The 
editorial  expresses  alarm  relative  to  the 
President's  request  for  blanket  author- 
ity over  all  the  industries  and  individuals 
in  America. 

This  Congress  has  expressed  itself  on 
several  occasions  relative  to  the  further 
extension  of  powers  to  the  fanatical  bu- 
reaucrats. The  President  was  ill  advised 
in  his  veto  me.^?.ige.  He  and  his  left- 
wingers  should  keep  In  closer  contact 
with  the  American  people. 

Along  that  line.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
advise  that  this  Congress  accept  a  recess 
during  a  part  of  this  summer.  There  are 
men  in  thi.5  Hou.se  who  have  been  con- 
stantly on  the  firing  line  without  proper 
rest  and  relaxation  for  the  past  5  years. 
I  cannot  help  but  note  that  some  of  the 
men  who  carry  the  big  burdens  are  be- 
ginning to  look  worn,  haggard,  tired,  and 
even  a  little  anemic.  Tempers  are  be- 
coming frayed,  irritations  develop  which 
does  not  make  for  good  legislation. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker;  we  should  rece.ss,  not 
adjourn,  go  home  at  our  own  expense, 
mingle  with  and  talk  with  the  folks  at 
home.  We  will  all  get  a  certain  amount 
of  rest  and  change  of  scenery.  We  will 
understand  what  our  folks  are  thinking 
about  and  what  they  expect  of  Congress, 
We  can  then  come  back  on  the  proper 
call  with  new  vision,  courage,  and  new 
understanding  of  what  our  constituents 
and  America  desire. 

Had  the  President  and  his  advisers  kept 
their  ears  to  the  ground  this  Congress 
would  not  have  been  called  upon  to  cast 
a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  decision  of 
the  President  in  his  veto  of  the  Smith- 
Connally  labor  bill.  The  bill  was  not  per- 
fect but  should  have  been  signed  and 
then  the  imperfections  corrected.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  overriding  of  a  veto, 
the  first  in  wartime,  was  necessary.  The 
people  back  home  were  di-sturbed  about 
departing  too  far  from  our  American  sys- 
tem of  government  and  demanded  that 
there  be  a  curb  on  the  direction  Govern- 
ment was  going  and  are  further  demand- 
ing that  their  voice  and  wishes  be  re- 
flected by  their  elected  Representatives 
in  Washington.  There  will  be  more 
head-on  collisions  unless  this  adminis- 
tration pays  more  attention  to  the  wishes 
of  the  American  citizen. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

A    BILL   TO    AUTHORIZE 

It  Is  an  Ingenious  antlstrlke  plan  which 
President  Roo.'^evelt  now  advances.  It  may 
have  considerable  appeal  for  people  who  are 
weary  unto  death  of  strikes  and  rumors  of 
strikes — as  who  Is  not. 

Yet  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  plan 
tliat  will  cause  thoughtful  Americans  to 
wonder — to  ask  themselves  serious  questions. 

The  President's  words  are  worth  rereading: 

"I  intend  to  ask  the  Congress  to  raise  the 
age  limit  for  noncombat  military  service  to 
65  years.  I  shall  make  that  request  of  the 
Congress  so  that  If  at  any  time  In  the  futtire 
there  should  be  a  threat  of  interruption  of 
work  In  plants,  mines,  or  establishments 
owned  by  the  Government,  or  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Government,  the  machinery 
win  be  available  for  prompt  action." 


The  last  clause  Is  particularly  Interesting. 
"The  machinery  will  be  available."  That 
woiild  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  President 
has  in  mind  another  permissive  act.  "A  bill 
to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States"  to  do  thus  and  so.  when  and  If  the 
spirit  moves  him. 

In  recent  years  the  American  people  have 
wandered,  or  have  been  led.  or  have  been 
driven,  into  ways  far  removed  from  the  orthc- 
do.xy  of  the  Republic. 

And  we  believe  they  are  beginning  to  yearn 
for  a  return  of  the  old-time  religion. 

For  a  return  to  government  by  law.  Law 
that  It  Is  the  business  of  the  Congress  to 
enact;  law  that  It  is  the  province  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  Interpret.  If  Its  meaning 
or  constitutionality  is  disputed;  and  law  thr.t 
it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  administer 
and  enforce,  impartially  and  with  even- 
handed  Justice,  without  distinction  as  to 
groups  or  classes,  political  friends,  or  enemies, 
and  without  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  next 
election. 

Permissive  enforcement  of  law  isn't  that  at 
all.  It  Is  authoritarian.  It  Is  government 
by  men  who  can  do  with  law  about  as  they 
please,  construe  It  this  way  or  that,  apply  it 
here,  fall  to  apply  It  there.  It  leans  more 
toward  Stalinism,  Hltlerlsm,  than  toward  Jef- 
fersonlanism. 

Government  by  men  rather  than  govern- 
ment by  law  leaves  the  people  always  In  a 
fog.  always  uncertain,  for  they  can't  read  the 
law  and  conclude  this  Is  what  It  means.  It 
may  hit  them — and  It  may  not.  according  to 
a  personal  decision  tc  be  reached  sometime 
later.  Conflicting  rtiles  and  regulations 
tread  on  one  another's  heels,  and  fears  breed 
In  great  confusion. 

Often  these  regulations.  Issued  by  Inex- 
perienced and  Impractical  men  without  bene- 
fit of  public  consideration,  backfire  badly. 
Tliat  Is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  Kll- 
gore  committee  was  obliged  to  bring  In  the 
sorrowful  report  that  our  civilian  economy 
is  beginning  to  come  unstitched. 

Yet  now  the  President  appears  to  be  ask- 
ing another  grant  of  power — to  enable  him, 
as  head  man  In  the  Republic,  personally  to 
grapple  with  and  solve  the  most  distressing 
problem  now  before  the  people 

That  would  be  bad  government,  in  defiance 
of  the  traditional  creed  of  this  representative 
Republic. 

It  would  be  bad  government  to  make 
strikers  subject  to  penalty,  not  according  to 
the  clear  letter  of  congressional  law  but  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  Executive  power. 

If  this  be  Indeed  what  the  President  is  to 
ask  for.  Congress  should,  and  we  believe  will, 
deny  the  request.  For  Congress,  like  the 
people,  Is  becoming  weary — and  frightened — 
of  the  consequences  of  too  frequent  and  too 
far  departures  from  the  American  system  of 
government  by  law  enacted  and  administered 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution. 


Is  the  Fanner  Responsible  for  the  High 
Cost  of  Living? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1943 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  the  farmer  has  been  held  up  to 
the  American  public  as  some  kind  of 


heartless  proliteer  who  Is  responsible  for 
the  threat  of  inflation.  Every  day  we 
hear  the  cry  that  wages  must  be  in- 
creased in  order  that  the  laboring  man 
might  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  food. 
We  all  reahze  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
bearing  heavily  on  everyone,  laborer, 
farmer,  clerk,  and  Congressman.  I  am 
just  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  make  this 
burden  as  light  as  possible.  Inflation 
profits  no  one.  It  should  be  avoided,  but 
the  fact  that  all  citizens  are  being  called 
on  to  accept  a  lower  standard  of  living 
in  order  to  win  the  war  is  not  an  evi- 
dence of  inflation.  Neither  is  it  proof 
that  our  farmers  are  Shylocks.  In  fact, 
I  know  of  no  way  whereby  we  can  main- 
tain our  high  living  standards  during 
the  war  v/ithout  actually  inviting  infla- 
tion. We  must  be  wiUing  to  sacrifice  if 
we  are  to  win  the  war  and  we  should 
sacrifice  equally. 

I  do  not  want  the  laborer's  toil  to  buy 
less  than  the  farmer's,  but  neither  do  I 
want  the  toil  of  the  farmer  to  earn  an 
unduly  small  share  of  the  national  in- 
come. It  seems  clear  that  the  thing  that 
is  really  important  in  determining 
whether  the  farmer  is  receiving  an  un- 
fair price  for  food  products  is  this:  Does 
the  farmer  now  demand  and  require  that 
the  laborer  pay  the  wage  earned  from 
an  unreasonably  large  number  of  units 
of  labor  in  exchange  for  the  goods  he 
buys?  For  instance,  the  coal  miners 
have  complained  that  beef  and  butter 
are  too  high.  Beef  and  butter  are  high 
in  terms  of  dollars,  and  it  would  un- 
doubtedly shock  many  Members  of  this 
House,  as  well  as  many  labor  leaders,  if 
I  were  to  suggest  that  the  farmer  who 
produces  butter  was  more  deserving  of 
an  increase  in  price  than  is  the  coal 
miner  of  an  increase  in  wages,  but  when 
we  calculate  the  number  of  hours  the 
miner  must  work  in  order  to  buy  butter, 
we  find  that  he  can  today  buy  a  pound 
of  butter  with  less  than  half  the  effort 
he  was  compelled  to  exert  30  years  ago. 
In  the  1909-14  period — which  period  is 
generally  taken  as  reflecting  a  reason- 
ably normal  and  fair  relationship — 1 
hour's  work  in  the  coal  mines  could  be 
exchanged  for  1.2  poundr  of  butter.  To- 
day 1  hour's  work  in  the  mines  can  be 
exchanged  for  3  full  pounds  of  butter. 
Who  is  justly  entitled  to  an  increase,  if 
anyone,  the  farmer  or  the  miner? 

The  example  of  the  purchase  of  butter 
by  a  coal  miner  is  but  one  illustration. 
I  am  inserting  herewith  a  more  detailed 
tabulation  recently  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  showing  the 
amount  of  various  farm  products  that 
can  now  be  purchased  with  1  hour's 
wage  in  various  industries  as  compared 
with  the  amounts  that  could  be  pur- 
chased in  1909-14.  In  almost  every  case 
an  hour's  work  will  buy  twice  as  much 
of  food  or  fiber  as  it  would  in  the  base 
period.  In  many  cases  it  will  buy  sev- 
eral times  as  much.  The  only  agricul- 
tural product  that  carmot  be  purchased 
with  much  less  labor  is  tobacco,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  necessary 
food. 

The  tabulation  follows: 
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Estimated  amount  of  rerpective  farm  products  that  could  be  purchased  with  average  earnings  from  1  hour's  labor  in  selected  industries, 

1909-14  average  and  1942 
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6.0 

.S 

1.8 

12.0 

24.7 

,9 

2.1 

1.7 

2.9 

5.t 

.(> 

1.7 

9.8 

23.0 

.7 

2.0 

1.4 

4.5 
2.9 
5.0 
3.9 
5.C. 
15 
4.3 
3.5 
3.4 
3.1 


tourw:  The  computations  are  ba.ie<l  on  (1)  prirrs  received  by  fnrniers  a.s  published  bv  the  V.  ?.  Lif.artnient  "I  Apri'-uliurr-  (2)  hourly  earrincs  at  rciK.j 
the  I  nitvd  t-Utw,  1«)(>-I92r,  by  Paul  Pouclas,  for  the  10«9-l4avin8e  {with  -ioriu'  .v.  rii<  .idjiiMfd  to  the  Rurenu  of  I^bur  Matiniis  level)-  and  (3)  'fr  liourlv 
by  the  Hurwiu  of  I>ibor  Statistics.  >        -    wu.i. 

Farm  price*  are  tho«»  received  by  famieri  for  the  period  Aupusl  IOCS  tc  July  1914  an(  the  season  averace  for  1E4Z    The  6-ycar  average  lor  hourly  eamincf  is  th<  calendar  years 


rled  in  Heal  AVajrc.'  in 
earuinps  as  rciwrted 


1910-1 

There  will  be  those  who  will  properly 
ask,  "£ven  though  the  laborer  has  re- 
ceived an  increase  in  purchasing  power, 
is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  the  farm- 
er?" This  is  a  fair  question,  and  If  it 
were  true,  as  many  undoubtedly  believe, 
that  the  fanner's  busring  power  had  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
buying  power  of  labor  and  industry,  the 
farmer  would  have  no  right  to  complain. 
Surely,  we  do  not  complain  that  the  av- 
erage weekly  factory  earnings  are  now 
371  percent  of  what  they  were  during  the 
base  period.  The  farmer  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  good  fortune  of  the  factory 
worker  if  his  own  prices  had  enjoyed  a 
like  advance:  but  on  May  15,  1943,  farm 
prices  were  only  up  to  187  percent.  Un- 
fortunately, I  do  not  have  available  a 
very  comprehensive  tabulation  of  the 
amount  of  farm  products  required  to 
purchase  the  things  farmers  must  have, 
but  I  have  been  able  to  get  a  rather  lim- 
ited tabulation  which  was  recently  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sta- 
tistics. It  shows  a  much  more  rapid  rise 
In  the  cost  of  manuf  actiired  articles  than 
in  the  price  of  most  farmer's  products. 
For  example,  in  spite  of  the  high  price 
per  bushel  today,  it  takes  nearly  twice 
as  many  bushels  of  wheat  to  buy  a  binder 
now  than  it  did  in  the  base  i)eriod.  Here 
are  the  figures: 

Quantities'  of  farm  products  required  to  pur- 
chase specified  commodities,  United  States. 
1910-14  and  1942 


Commodity 


Grain  binder.  7-fiiot 
Corn  planter.  2-rrw. 
Cream  .seiimaiiir  '. . . 
Oreralbs    ... 
Cultivator,  l-honte. 
^bOM.  work  ' 


Hoe,  T-iuch  blade  '.. 


Unit 

1910-14 

1542 

Bushel  01  wheat... 

15fi.l 

280.9 

Bu!J>el  ot  corn 

6A.0 

118.4 

Pound  of  buuerjBi. 

263.1 

239.0 

Pound  01  eiittun... 

7.1 

9.5 

Pwind  of  cotton... 

38.5 

49.7 

Pound  01  beef  cat- 

4a2 

3L0 

tle. 

Found  r  cotton... 

?.P 

5.2 

>  iVi-qniirt  (ai<aeity.  1910-14:  .^«KVp»^ui;d  rapacity  194i 
■  S-hi^i,  bnicsi.,<,  1910-14:  sheer,  wort,  1942. 
•H'*s,  each.  191(V14;  hcos,  7-inch  liade,  l'.HX 
Bureau  oi  -Agricultural  Economies. 


I  did  not  make  these  figures.  I  am 
not  responsible  for  the  conditions  that 
create  these  figures;  neither  are  the 
farmers  of  thi.s  country.  We  did  not 
even  collect  the  figures.  We  do  not 
claim  to  be  economists,  but  I  know,  and 
the  farmers  know,  what  these  figures 
show.  I  believe  that  the  labor  leaders 
of  the  country  also  know.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  no  one  can  continue  to 
produce  food  no  matter  how  much  he 
desires  to  unless  he  can  hope  to  get  his 
costs  out  of  the  undertaking.  I  wonder 
just  how  much  service  the  experts  and 
the  organizers  are  doing  to  the  con- 
sumers of  America  when  they  in.sist  on 
a  wage-food  price  relationship  that  on 
its  face  will  not  enable  the  farmer  to 
meet  his  costs  of  production.  Do  we 
want  food  at  a  fair  price,  or  do  we  want 
"directives"  without  food? 


Airplanes  for  Certain  OfiBcials  and  Our 
Secret  Weapon,  the  0.  W.  W.— "One 
World  Willkie'! 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  my 
viewpoint  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  criticiz- 
ing us  for  providing  bomber  planes  for 
certain  officials  was  rather  unkind.* com- 
ing from  the  Republican  side  of  the 
House.  Does  the  gentleman  not  know 
that  we  have  Just  furnished  a  bomber 
plane  for  a  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  President  to  fly 
around  the  world?  I  know  you  will  say 
that  was  for  tbe  O.  W.  W.,  our  secret 


weapon  against  the  Republicans,  "One 
World  Willkie." 

We  beat  your  ears  down  with  that 
weapon  in  1940.  and  It  looks  as  if  we 
might  have  to  do  it  again. 


The  Navy-Standard  Oil  Contract 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMIE  L  WHITTEN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  righteous  indignation 
among  Members  of  the  House  about  the 
so-called  contract  between  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  rela- 
tive to  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Reserve  since 
the  Navy  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  made  its  report  showing  the 
unbelievable  terms  of  this  contract. 

Since  I  largely  developed  the  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  unfair  and  illegal 
features  of  this  contract,  pointing  out 
the  identical  provisions  on  which  the 
contract  was  held  to  be  illegal,  and 
brought  out  before  the  Naval  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  the  matters 
which  have  been  the  substance  of  the 
comment  of  my  colleagues  and  of  the 
press,  for  the  benefit  of  the  House  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  today  the  evidence 
which  I  developed  before  the  committee 
in  April  this  year  and  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  in  our  committee 
report  in  May,  this  year.  On  this  evi- 
dence the  subcommittee  with  the  fol- 
lowing Democratic  membership,  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfomia  tMr.  Shep- 
PARD]  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas],  the  gentleman  from 
Washingtou  I  Mr.  Coffee],  and  myself 
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refused  to  make  an  appropriation  which 
according  to  the  testimony  before  us  was 
necessary  to  consummate  the  contract. 
It  Was  testified  before  our  committee 
that  the  contract  would  be  held  pending 
consideration  of  the  Justice  Department 
as  to  its  legality  and  pending  an  appro- 
priation which  my  committee  refused. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Government  this  contract  is  atro- 
cious. Doubtless  those  signing  it  on.be- 
half  of  the  Government  acted  upon  ad- 
vice. In  my  humble  judgment  they 
must  have  had  terribly  bad  advice.  As 
shown  by  the  evidence  I  brought  out  in 
cross-examining  Rear  Admiral  Harry  A. 
Stuart.  Director  of  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves, while  this  is  purportedly  a  con- 
tract for  the  conservation  of  oil,  it  would 
permit  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  to  withdraw 
15,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  from  not 
only  its  part  of  the  land  in  the  reserve 
but  Navy's  as  well,  for  5  years,  or  more 
than  27,000.000  barrels  of  oil. 

Claiming  to  provide  an  equitable  divi- 
sion of  oil  between  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
and  the  Government,  the  contract  would 
give  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  36  percent  of 
the  oil  obtained  from  the  field,  whereas 
Standard  Oil  Co.  owned  only  approxi- 
mately 18  percent  of  the  land. 

While  the  contract  provided  for  re- 
pajTnent  after  5  years  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  Navy's  64  percent  of  the  total 
oil  which  would  be  taken  by  Standard 
in  the  first  5  years,  such  payment  was 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  90  barrels  per  day 
without  interest  and  it  would  have  taken 
approximately  450  years  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  been  repaid  for  its  oil 
taken  by  Standard  in  the  first  5  years. 
While  the  contract  was  said  to  be  in 
line  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
1938.  Pubhc  Law  No.  786,  which  provided 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  Standard  Oil 
lands  "by  purchase  or  condemnation," 
in  reality  if  made  effective  it  was  a  part- 
nership agreement  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Standard-Oil  Co., 
and  I  might  say  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  the  Federal  Government  was 
to  be  the  "partner"  while  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  would  get  the  "ship"  because  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  would  get  twice  as  big 
a  percentage  of  the  oil  as  it  had  land, 
and  the  exclusive  right  to  handle  the 
oil  produced  from  the  reserve  from 
"here  on" — a  partnership  in  perpetuity, 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
private  corporation. 

The  first  I  knew  of  this  contract  came 
in  February  of  this  year,  wh  n  the  Naval 
Subcommi^ttee  on  Appropriations  was  re- 
quested to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $1,750,- 
000  to  consummate  the  contract  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  This  was  at  the  time  when  we 
had  up  before  our  committee  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  Navy.  We 
refused  the  appropriation  and  continued 
the  matter  until  we  could  investigate  it, 
snce  it  was  said  the  contract  would  be 
inoperative  without  the  appropriation 
and  pending  an  opinion  from  the  Justice 
EXepartment. 

Before  we  began  our  hearings  on  the 
regular  Navy  appropriation  bill  in  April 
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this  year.  I  secured  a  copy  of  this  con- 
tract. To  my  mind  it  was  not  in  line 
with  the  authority  granted  in  Public  Law 
No.  786,  end  was  so  unfair  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  to  be  illegal  for  that  reason, 
I  developed  the  matter  thoroughly  before 
our  committee  in  April  of  this  year  and 
this  evidence  was  reported  to  the  House 
in  our  report  in  May  of  this  year  when  we 
again  refused  an  appropriation. 

For  those  Members  who  did  not  read 
our  report,  I  submit  the  evidence  I  de- 
veloped in  April  this  year  when  cross- 
examining  Rear  Admiral  Harry  A.  Stuart, 
Director  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves.  I 
asked  the  following  questions  and  the  fol- 
lowing answers  were  given  by  him,  as  is 
shown  by  copy  of  the  hearings  before  the 
naval  subcommittee  on  the  regular  1944 
naval  appropriation,  pages  675  to  685. 
and  reported  to  the  House  in  May  this 
year: 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Admiral,  I  beUeve  you  stated, 
did  you  not,  that  this  question  of  trying 
to  work,  out  the  situation  which  faced  the 
Navy  Department,  by  reason  of  having  cer- 
tain lands  within  the  naval  reserve  owned 
by  other  persons,  has  been  pending  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Admiral  Stuaet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WHirxEN.  And  the  act  of  June  30,  1938, 
was  passed  In  an  effort  to  permit  you  to 
work  out  some  kind  of  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment to  preserve  the  oil  under  that  entire 
reserve? 

Admiral  Stuaet.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHmTN.  Now,  ycur  statement  that 
you  knew  of  no  reason  why  the  Attorney 
General  or  others  could  question  this  con- 
tract would  not  be  Intended  to  remove  any 
question  that  might  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  contract  which  you  say  was  entered  Into 
was  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1938? 
In  other  words,  you  do  not  claim  to  be  enough 
of  a  lawyer  to  determine  whether  that  con- 
tract is  authorized  under  the  terms  of  that 
act? 

Admiral  Stuart.  No.  sir.  That  Is  my  opin- 
ion as  a  simple  layman. 

Mr.  Whttten.  That  Is  right.  Then  you 
subscribe  to  the  view  that  any  law  passed 
by  Congress  must  be  and  should  be  inter- 
preted by  the  Attorney  General  or  some 
other  jjerson  having  the  relation  of  attorney 
for  the  Government  before  it  is  actually 
entered  into? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  that  U  right. 

Mr.  Whitten  Do  you  know  of  any  reason 
why  the  Standard  Oil  Co  would  not  be 
advised  that  a  contract  of  that  sort  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General? 

Admiral  Stuart  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General; 
but  as  I  say.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  At- 
torney  General    passing   on    It. 

Mr.  Whittxn.  Now.  In  addition  to  that, 
was  It  not  understood  in  ycur  relationship 
with  the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
that  an  appropriation  would  have  to  be  made 
before  this  contract  was  finally  and  com- 
pletely executed? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Written.  It  Is  set  up  in  the  contract. 
Is  it  not.  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  paid 
by  the  Government  as  part  of  that  contract? 

Armirel   Stuart.  That   is   correct. 

Mr.  Whitten.  And  in  your  conversation 
with  the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
and  in  your  relationships  with  the  company 
It  was  understood  that  the  contract  was 
dependent  upon  your  ability  to  get  the  ap- 
propriation from  Congress  to  put  this  con- 
tract finally  Into  effect? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Well,  I  do  not  know  exact- 
ly about  putting  it  into  effect  because  the 


agreement  is  In  effect  now.    Before  It 
finally  conBummated;  jres;  we  would  have  to 
have  an  appropriation  of  some  sort. 

Mr.  WHrmtN.  And  that  was  understood 
and  accepted  by  both  parties? 

Admiral  Stuabt.  I  think  it  wa«  mutually 
understood;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whttfen.  Now,  getting  back  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract— and  that  la  what  I 
want  to  go  Into  to  some  extent — I  believe  the 
Government's  oil  reserve  Includes  landa  to 
fee.  including  the  lands  within  the  conflnea 
of  the  reserve  which  are  owned  by  the  Stand- 
ard and  certain  other  folks? 

Admiral  Stttart.  The  Standard  Is  practi- 
cally the  only  fee  owner  on  it.  There  is  only 
one  other  piece  there  of  about  322  acres  which 
Is  owned  iz.  tee.  The  rest  of  the  parcels  -are 
public  lands,  either  owned  by  the  Navy,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.^ 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of' 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  WHrrTEN.  The  all-over  acreage  of  that 
land  Is  around  43.000  acres.  Is  It  not? 

Admiral  Stuart.  A  little  over  43.000;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  WHriTEN.  Which  tocludes  all  the 
Standard's   land    also? 

Admiral  Stuart.  That  Is  right.  Inside  the 
reserve  the  Standard  owns  7>,4  sections,  and 
outside  about  6.  or  approxlnaattly  13  sections. 

Mr.  WHrriEN.  How  many  acres  is  that? 

Admiral  Stuart.  The  Standard  owns  about 
8.300  acres. 

Mr.  WnrrTEN.  And  the  all-over  limits,  or 
the  pmount  of  It.  is  around  43,000  acres? 

Admiral  Stuart.  That  is  correct;  43,793 
acres. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Which  gives  the  Standard 
approximately  18  to  20  percent  of  the  lands 
involved  in  the  whole  reserve? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Of  the  whole  reserve,  yes, 
sir;  but  only  the  eastern  part  of  the  reserve 
has  been  developed. 

Mr.  Whitten.  We  will  get  to  that.  I  am 
JuJt  trying  to  develop  this  as  we  go  along. 
They  own  about  20  percent  of  the  oil  reserve 
that  ycu  are  hopeful  of  getting  for  the  Navy? 

Admiral  Stuart.  That  Is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Now.  this  contract  that  you 
mention  is  In  reality  a  set-up  whereby  the 
Government  and  the  Standard  will  Jointly 
own  the  oil  under  the  ground  out  there,  and 
it  Is  a  working  agreement  and  a  partnership, 
more  or  less,  between  the  Government  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.;  is  it  not? 

Admiral  Stuart.  I  would  not  call  it  a  part- 
nership;  no,  sir. 

Mr  Whttten  Well,  let  us  say  a  Joint  owner- 
ship. 

Admiral  Stuart.  You  are  a  lawyer,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  put  myself  on  record  that  It  Is  a 
partnership  from  a  legal  point  of  view. 

Mr.  WHrrTEN.  Well,  let  us  see  what  it  does. 
It  is  a  Jclnt  property  so  far  as  the  oil  Is 
concerned.  One  of  the  parties  owns  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  oil  if  the  contract  be- 
comes effective,  and  the  other  owns  the 
remainder  of  it.  Do  they  have  a  certain 
agreement  whereby  the  oil  will  be  taken  out. 
handled  and  sold,  and  In  all  particulars  han- 
dled under  this  a-^reement  between  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Yes,  sir.  Under  the  agree- 
ment we  get  title  to  all  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  get  title  to  the  land,  but 
I  am  talking  about  the  oil. 

Admiral  Stuart.  The  general  Idea  of  tlie 
contract  was  that  we  would  get  the  oU  be- 
longing to  us  and  the  Standard  would  get  the 
oil  that  belongs  to  them,  but  we  would  have 
the  control  as  to  when  the  oil  would  come 
out.  and  we  were  Interested  In  the  control. 
Roughly  speaking,  under  this  agreement  we 
keep  all  of  our  oil  In  the  ground,  and  after 
this  5-year  period  we  control  the  time  of  tak- 
ing out  three-quarters  ol  the  Standard  s  oU. 
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Mr  Vfnmrs  That  Is  what  makes  It  bard  to 
Ur.dt^rsL.ii.d  s«  rr.e  of  the  provisions  ot  this 
ccntract.  Adnr.ral — your  statement  as  to 
what  your  Intention  waa.  Now,  the  Stand- 
ard, ownin?  Bbcut  20  percent  of  the  entir* 
acreage,  under  the  terms  of  this  contract, 
got  36  percent  of  the  oil,  did  they  not? 

Adiiilral  Stuakt.  No.  8ir.  You  must  re- 
member that  all  of  the  western  half  of  this 
reserve  is  urdevelcped  land. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  Ls  right;  but  when  It  Is 
developed  what  percentage  of  the  oil  will  the 
Standard  get? 

Admiral  Stv.irt.  As  we  own  practically  all 
of  the  undeveloped  portion,  our  proportion 
Will  go  up. 

Mr.  Whittin.  You  are  not  answering  my 
question,  thcuc-h.  Admiral.  I  am  Esklng  you 
when  that  land  is  developed  what  percentage 
of  the  oil  will  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  get? 

Admiral  Stuart.  It  depends  on  the  devel- 
opment.   We  cannot  tell  until  It  Is  developed. 

Mr.  Whitten.  But  the  percentage  operates 
even  If  you  get  only  1  gallon  of  oil.  You  can 
calculate  how  much  or  bow  little  oil  will 
come  out. 

Admiral  Stuakt.  No,  sir.  It  depends  upon 
whether  that  land  proves  productive.  If  It 
Is  productive,  our  proportion  will  go  up  and 
tbe  Standard's  will  go  down. 

Mr.  WHmrEN.  Now.  that  Is  true  only  if  the 
Oovenunent  explores  It  at  its  own  expense? 

Admiral  Stuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WHrnxN  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  that 
contract? 

Admiral  Stuart.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  think  I 
was  going  to  discuss  this  just  now.  I  did  not 
bring  it  along. 

Mr.  Shkpparo.  You  are  entitled  to  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Drrm.  Go  ahead.  You  are  doing  a 
■well  Job,  Admiral. 

Mr.  WHrrrrN.  Nobody  Is  after  the  Admiral. 
We  want  to  find  out  what  this  contract 
means,  though,  and  what  Is  involved  In  it. 

Admiral  Stuart.  Did  you  get  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Shefpakd? 

Mr.  WHrrriN.  Well,  after  all,  the  contract 
Is  the  best  evidence  of  Its  contents. 

Admiral  Stuart.  Of  course,  you  have  to  have 
a  background  to  understand  it  fully. 

Mr.  WHrrriN  What  section  of  the  con- 
tract Is  this  percentage  division  in? 

Admiral  Stuart.  That  is  section  4  (c)  and 
(d) 

Mr.  Whittin.  What  is  your  statement, 
then,  with  reference  to  exploratory  wells  that 
the  Navy  may  have  placed  on  this  unde- 
veloped part  of  the  property? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Under  the  contract  we  may 
direct  the  Standard  to  drill  any  exploratory 
well,  and  If  It  proves  unproductive  the  Navy 
pays  all  ot  the  cost.  The  Standard  has  the 
same  right  and  privilege  under  the  contract, 
but  if  the  well  proves  commercially  produc- 
tive it  will  be  placed  under  the  proportional 
ratio  as  regards  cost. 

Mr.  WHrrrtN.  In  other  words,  the  Navy  will 
pay  64  percent,  approximately,  and  the 
Standard  will  pay  approximately  36  percent? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Yes;  but  as  we  develop 
farther  to  the  westward  our  proportion  will 
Increase,  and  it  may  be  that  the  proportion 
will  shift  from  64-36  to  75  or  80  j)ercent  to  us 
and  25  percent  to  Standard,  depending  upon 
developments. 

Mr.  WHrPTEN.  What  percentage  of  the  land 
that  belongs  to  the  Standard  and  what  per- 
centage that  belongs  to  t^e  Navy  has  been 
developed  already? 

Admiral  Stuart.  The  developed  area  (sur- 
face area)  is  approximately  3.200  acres  of 
which  55  ;)ercent  Is  Navy's  and  45  percent 
Standard's.  However,  there  Is  no  direct  re- 
lation between  the  surface  acreage  and  the 
subsurface  acreage  which  contains  the  oil. 
Current  estimates  show  that  64  percent  of 
tbe  remaining  oil  In  the  shallow-zone  sands 
Is  under  Navy  acreage,  and  36  percent  Is  in 
sands  under  Standard's  lands. 


Mr.  Whtiten.  Now,  the  reason  fcr  gttir.g 
this  right  is  to  coni-erve  the  oil  that  is  undtr 
the  ground? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WHmEN.  And  from  that  we  may  lake 
It  that  the  present  wells  will  draw  ell  frcm 
under  that  undeveloped  section  of  the  naval 
reserve;  will  they  not? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Which  one  are  you  think- 
ing of? 

Mr.  Whttten.  I  mean  that  part  that  the 
Standard  has  now  developed,  and  that  pnit 
that  the  Government  has  developed;  the 
wells  on  that  property  will  draw  oil  frcm 
under  the  undeveloped  sections  of  this  nival 
reserve,  and  that  Is  your  whole  reason  for 
getting  this  land;  is  it  not? 

Admiral  Stuart.  To  a  certain  extent  that 
Is  right. 

Mr.  WHrrriN.  And  the  Standard  gets  36 
percent  of  that  oil:  does  it  not? 

Admiral  Stuart.  The  Navy  gets  64  percent 
and  the  Standard  36  at  the  present  time 

Mr.  WnrTTEN.  So  under  this  contract 
Standard  gets  36  percent  of  such  oil  as  may 
be  drawn  from  under  the  undeveloped  sec- 
tion of  the  naval  reserve,  does  it  not? 

Admiral  Stuart.  No;  because  the  drainage 
lines  have  been  pretty  well  set  up.  But  you 
must  also  remember,  Mr.  Whitten,  that  un- 
less you  have  some  sort  of  agreement,  the 
Standard  Is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  go  ahead 
and  drill  all  those  wells. 

Mr.  WnrmN.  That  Is  right;  but  the  real 
danger  is  that  they  will  draw  all  the  oil  out 
from  under  the  naval  reserve  land? 

Admiral  Stuart.  That  is  right;  a  large  por- 
tion of  it. 

Mr.  WnrmN.  And  you  are  coming  in  with 
a  contract  permitting  them  to  draw  It  out 
and  paying  them  12  percent  to  draw  It  out? 

Admiral  Stuart.  No,  sir.  Prior  to  this  con- 
tract we  had  a  production  of  roughly  4.000 
barrels  a  day  from  Navy  leases,  and  tJie 
Standard  had  a  production  of  8,000  barrels. 
Now  it  Is  Just  the  reverse.  We  are  getting 
two-thirds  and  the  Standard  Is  getting  one- 
third. 

Mr.  WnrrTEN.  Now,  of  course,  whether  this 
contract  is  an  improvement  over  the  way 
you  are  handling  it  now  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing.  Certainly  you  would  know  more 
about  that  than  I  would. 

Admiral  Stuart.  Certainly  it  is.  It  is  far 
superior. 

Mr.  Whtiten.  I  cannot  take  issue  with  you 
on  that.  But  under  this  contract  you  eive 
to  Standard  all  the  oil  that  is  drawn  off  at 
the  rate  of  15000  barrels  per  day  for  5 
years,  do  you  not? 

Admiral  Stuart.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Whttten.  Wait  a  minute.  They  cet 
control  and  have  the  use  of  it  for  the  first 
5  years — 15.000  barrels  a  day? 

Admiral  S-tuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Which  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 27.000.000  barrels  of  oil  which  will  go 
to  the  Standard? 

Admiral  Stuart.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Then  at  the  end  of  5  years 
the  production  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract is  reduced  to  750  barrels  a  day? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WnrrTEN.  And  you  provide  that  Stand- 
ard shall  repay  the  Navy  for  18.000.000  bar- 
rels of  Navy's  oil  which*  they  have  gotten, 
during  this  first  5  years? 

Admiral  Stuart.  It  will  only  be  actually 
about  12.000,000  barrels,  because  you  have  not 
taken  out  the  cost  of  producing  and  develop- 
ing. That  will  come  to  about  6,000.000  bar- 
rels. 

Mr.  Whitten.  What  percentage  do  you  pay 
Standard  for  producing  oil? 

Admiral  Stuart.  It  is  produced  at  cost,  and 
the  costs  of  drilling  and  producing  will 
amount  to  about  30  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Whittin.  Then  you  provide  that  at  the 
end  of  the  5  years,  after  It  has  been  reduced 
to  750  barrels,  under  your  present  rate  of 


divisirn  of  36  and  64.  one-third  cf  the  Stand- 
aid's  36  percent  shall  go  toward  repaying  the 
Navy  for  its  oil? 

Admiral  Stc^it.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WnrrTEN.  How  many  years  would  it 
take  to  repiv  that? 

Acimlrnl  Stcart.  It  will  take  a  long  time. 
But  It  d  ;es  not  make  any  diilerence.  We 
want  to  save  the  oil.  We  want  it  in  the 
reserve. 

Mr.  WanTTN  AU  right.  What  is  your 
purpose  in  providing  at  the  start  that  15.000 
barrels  of  oil  shall  be  taken  out  every  day, 
if  it  is  your  purpose  to  conserve  the  oil  In 
the  reserve? 

Admiral  bxuART.  The  Standard  owned  one- 
third  of  it.  They  had  a  stake  in  it.  They 
get  the  use  of  that  oil. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  right.  What  evi- 
dence do  you  have  that  there  is  any  more  than 
27  OCO  000  under  the  Standard  property? 

Admiral  Stuart.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
evidence;  the  evidence  of  all  our  geologists 
and  petroleum  engineers. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Then  you  are  In  a  position 
to  show  what  oil  the  Standard  has  under  the 
ground? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  limited  de- 
gree— only  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Why  can  you  not  take  that 
Into  court,  then,  and  arrive  at  the  value  of 
it? 

Admiral  Stuart.  What  have  we  got  to  do 
that  with? 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  have  got  a  court  to  de- 
termine what  the  Standard's  property  is 
worth,  and  what  the  Government  should  pay 
them  for  it 

Admiral  Stuart.  Also,  they  may  have  a  bet- 
ter story  than  we  have. 

Mr.  WnrrTEN.  And  they  may  have  a  better 
contract  here  than  you  have.  Admiral. 

Admiral  Stuart.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  agree  with  you  on  that,  and  I  have  not 
found  anybody  yet  that  does — anybody  that 
knows  anything  about  It. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Well,  with  20  percent  of  the 
land  here  belonging  to  the  Standard  and  the 
whole  purpose  of  entering  Into  this  contract 
being  that  you  want  to  prevent  the  Standard 
from  drawing  oil  out  from  under  the  naval 
reserve,  when  you  come  in  here  and  give  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  36  percent  of  what  you  both 
get  from  under  the  naval  reserve,  it  makes  it 
very  apparent  that  there  might  not  be  so 
much  corw^crvation  in  it. 

Admiral  Stuart.  No,  sir.  You  must  re- 
member that  at  the  end  of  5  years  we  con- 
serve it  all. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  conserve  it  all;  that  Is 
right.  But  the  Standard  has  gotten  their 
part  and  gone. 

Admiral  Stu.^rt.  No;  not  at  all.  They  have 
only  gotten  about  a  quarter  of  theirs.  The 
Standard  has  over  150.000.000  barrels  any- 
how. And  another  thing,  Mr.  Whitten,  you 
sheiuld  realize  tliat  this  deeper  sand — which 
we  do  not  know  any  too  much  about,  but 
know  there  is  a  lot  of  oil  there — under  this 
agreement  they  cannot  touch  that  at  all. 
There  is  not  to  be  a  well  drilled  In  this  deeper 
Sand  without  the  Navy's  permission — not  a 
syigle  well.  • 

Mr.  Whitten.  But  In  addition  to  the  terms 
of  this  contract  that  we  have  mentioned,  you 
provide  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  shall  be  the 
.';nle  agent  of  the  Federal  Government  from 
here  on  in  handling  all  the  oil  under  this 
43,000  acres  r.f  land? 

Admiral  STr.\RT.  That  is  true  only  to  a  cer- 
tain extent, 

Mr.  Whitten.  To  what  e.xtent? 

Admiral  Stuap.t.  For  the  first  5  years. 

Mr  WnrrTEN  For  the  first  5  years,  they 
wnuld  get  all  of  the  oil.  I  am  talking  about 
after  that:  who  else  can  the  Government  per- 
mit or  bargain  with  or  employ  to  develop 
the  Government's  property? 

Admiral  Stuart.  We  have  a  clause  in  there 
whereby,  if  we  do  not  like  their  price,  we 
can  call  for  bids. 
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Mr.   WHTTTOf.  Call   for   bids   for   derelop- 

ment? 

Admiral  Stuart.  No,  sir;  for  the  sale  of  oU, 
not  for  tbe  development. 

Mr.  Whttten    Not  for  the  development? 

Admiral  Stuakt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten  How  much  gas  Is  involved? 
I  notice  60  percent  of  the  gas  shall  go  to 
St.indard  OU,     Is  this  a  gas  field? 

Admiral  Stuart.  No,  sir;  there  Is  very  little 
gas  But  you  are  mistaken  about  80  percent 
of  the  gas  going  to  Standard. 

Mr.  Whttten.  What  is  the  provision? 

Admiral  Stuabt.  The  provision  is,  if  it  is 
processed  in  a  plant  on  tbe  reserve,  that  we 
share  that  according  to  our  relative  propor- 
tions; but  if  for  any  reason  it  should  be  proc- 
essed off  of  the  reserve  in  a  plant  entirely 
owned  and  operated  by  Standard,  then  and 
only  then  is  Standard  to  get  50  percent. 

Mr  Whitten.  Admiral,  tbe  real  reason  or 
tbe  real  purpose  for  entering  into  this  con- 
tract is  conservation,  is  it  not? 

Admiral  Stuart    That  is  correct;   yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten  That  being  true,  there  would 
be  no  desire  or  present  intention  on  the  part 
of  tbe  Navy  to  develop  this  undeveloped  part 
of  your  reserve,  would  there? 

Admiral  Stuart.  No,  sir  The  only  reason 
would  be  to  find  out  if  we  have  got  oil  there. 
We  hope  there  is,  and  I  think  there  is. 

Mr.  WarmN.  If  you  sink  wells,  you  would 
not  sink  a  well  for  tbe  purpose  of  finding 
out  and  then  close  it  up,  would  you? 

Admiral  Stuart.  I  would  not;  no.  sir. 

Mr  Whttten.  It  is  rather  an  expensive 
process  and,  if  you  do  that,  it  is  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  drawing  out  oil? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHrrrxN  So  that  we  may  reasonably 
expect  you  to  keep  that  undeveloped  land 
undeveloped? 

Admiral  Stuart.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whitten.  So  that  we  could  anticipate 
your  percentage  division  to  continue  approxi- 
mately 36  and  64? 

Admiral  Stuart  That  is  for  the  present; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whtpten.  Getting  back  to  what  1  said 
awhile  ago,  it  provides  if  there  is  any  danger 
of  drawing  oil  out  from  under  the  undevel- 
oped part  of  your  reserve,  which  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  your  trying  to  get  Standard's  land. 
Standard  would  draw  36  percent  of  such  part 
as  was  drawn  out  from  under  the  undevel- 
oped part  of  the  naval  reserve? 

Admiral  ©tuart.  Yes.  But  you  must  re- 
member that  Standard  owns  36  percent  of 
the  oil  in  that  area. 

Mr.  WnrrTEN    No;  they  ov(m  20  percent. 

Admiral  Stuart  Oh.  no,  sir;  not  at  all,  not 
of  the  developpd  part  here. 

Mr.  Whitten  I  know,  but  we  are  talking 
aboi-t  the  oil  that  flows  out  from  the  unde- 
veloped part 

Admiral  Stuart.  We  know  it  is  not  going  to 
draw  oil  from  away  off  there. 

Ml .  WHrrriN.  But  it  is  going  to  draw  some 
oil  out  from  under  this  portion  out  there 
under  the  oil  reserve? 

Admiral  Stuart  I  do  not  think  they  will 
draw  a  barrel  of  oil  out  of  that  western  part 
of  the  reserve     It  Is  5  or  6  miles  away 

Mr.  WnrrTEN.  Then,  after  you  find  Stand- 
ard is  drawing  out  27,000,000  barrels  of  oil. 
when  they  start  repaying  you  one-third  of 
their  36  percent.  It  still  leaves  them  as  big  a 
percentage  as  they  have  in  the  entire  land 
area,  does  It  not;  approximately  24  percent 
will  be  left  to  Standard  after  they  pay  you 
one-third  of  their  36  percent? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Aft..>r  they  pay  one-third. 

Mr.  Whitten  Which  amounts  then  to  you 
paying  Standard  t  premium  of  64  percent  of 
the  oil  taken  out  in  the  first  5  years? 

Admiral  Stuart.  No,  sir;  they  owe  us  that 
oil  they  are  paying  us  for 

Mr  Whitten  They  owe  it  to  you  and  they 
pay  for  it  to  you  In  approximately  450  yean? 


Admiral  Stuart.  No;  if  we  are  keeping  It  as 
a  reserve,  we  do  not  care  whether  it  eter 
comes  out  or  not. 

Mr.  Whtttkn  You  do  not  care  whether 
they  do,  but  some  might. 

Admiral  S'tuart.  All  right,  if  we  desire  to 
produce  it  they  will  pay  us  back. 

Mr.  Whttten.  All  right,  but  what  I  arr  get- 
ting at  Is  that  the  one-third  they  will  pay 
you  Is  tbe  difference  between  20  percent  of 
the  land  they  have  aud  36  percent  of  the  oil 
you  give  them  under  this  contract. 

Admiral  Stuaht.  I  do  not  follow  your  rea- 
soning. 

Mr.  WHrma*.  The  point  I  am  getting  to  Is 
you  are  giving  them  a  permit  to  draw  out 
27,000.000  barrels,  and  when  they  take  out  tbe 
one-third  of  their  36  percent  that  they  will 
pay  you,  they  still  have  left  a  larger  percent- 
age than  Standard  has  in  the  reserve? 

Admiral  Stuart.  No;  they  only  get  their 
proportion  of  the  oil— we  get  our  proportion 
of  the  oil.  The  only  thing  is  we  loan  it  to 
them  for  6  years.  If  tbey  produce  at  tbe  end 
of  the  5  years,  they  will  start  paying  \u 
back,  and  the  more  tbey  produce  tbe  more 
they  win  pay. 

Mr.  Whtttiw.  But  tinder  the  780  barrels 
per  day— It  will  be  27,000,000  barrels— that  is 
what  Standard  geta.  Have  you  figured  what 
the  interest  on  that  27,000.000  barrels  less  ap- 
proximately 9,000,000  barrels  tbat  the  Stand- 
ard would  own,  will  be  during  tbe  4fi0  yean? 

Admiral  8tua«t.  You  will  have  to  offset 
that  Interest  on  this  basis — that  we  u«  not 
allowing  them  to  produce  at  tb«  end  of  the 
B  years.  We  are  keeping  that  oil  In  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Whitrn.  You  are  keeping  it  all  In  tbe 
grotmd  except  the  amount  they  get  in  the 
first  5  years 

Admiral  Stuart.  Which  is  one-quarter;  It 
is  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  oil  they  own. 
Tbe  other  three-quarters  we  keep  in  there 
indefinitely,  if  we  do  not  want  to  produce  It. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  keep  all  of  this  oU 
in  this  lower  sand,  which  is  100,000,000  bar- 
rels, or  more. 

Mr.  Whrtkn.  This  matter  is  not  being  de- 
layed, so  far  as  you  know,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
providing  this  Initial  payment  of  approxi- 
mately 11.750,000  can  be  paid  In  oU  rather 
than  your  coming  to  Congress  and  getting 
an  appropriation? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Ob,  no.  I  think  It  is  up 
to  Congress  I  have  no  idea  of  keeping  this 
thing  from  Congress.  It  is  wrong  in  principle 
to  take  that  much  more  oil  out.  We  would 
have  to  take  out  approximately  2,000,000 
more  barrels. 

Mr.  WnrrTEN.  If  that  is  wrong  in  principle 
and  your  purpose  In  this  thing  Is  to  conserve 
the  oil,  what  is  tbe  excuse — I  won't  say  rea- 
son— but  what  is  tbe  excuse  for  taking  out 
27,000,000  barrels? 

Admiral  Stuart.  StaiKlard  wants  the  oil. 
They  are  In  the  oil  business  and  they  own.  a 
third  of  the  oil  there — tbat  is  our  estimate — 
and  they  have  some  rights  in  the  matter. 
They  own  a  third  of  it  and.  In  making  a  con- 
tract like  this,  you  have  to  give  and  take. 

Mr.  WnrrTKN.  Well,  we  have  the  right  of 
condemnation  In  the  courts. 

Admiral  Stuart.  You  have  the  right  of  con- 
demnation and  going  through  litigation. 

Mr.  Whtttkn.  And  tbe  reason  you  have  not 
resorted  to  that  is  because  Standard  does  not 
want  you  to  do  it  that  way? 

Admiral  Stuakt.  Of  course  it  is  not.  Nat- 
urally they  do  not  want  and  we  do  not  want 
litigation. 

Mr.  WHrrriN.  Well,  if  this  was  some  little 
farmer  out  here  who  bad  a  strip  of  land  and  . 
you  wanted  to  put  a  naval  station  out  there, 
you   would   not    be   dlsttu-bed    about   going 
ahead  and  condemning,  would  you.  Admiral? 

Admiral  Stuast.  That  Is  hardly  a  good 
analogy. 


Mr.  WHiiTDf.  The  point  I  am  getting  to 
is  if  you  pay  Standard  what  It  is  worth,  and 
that  Is  tbe  only  way  I  would  ^istify  takii^ 
any  property,  I  cannot  see  why  they  would 
have  a  right  to  complain,  can  you? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Yes;  I  do.  Tbey  are  in 
the  oil  business.  Tbey  want  the  oil,  and  it 
is  awfully  hard  to  find  that.  too.  You  would 
get  different  estimates;  you  would  have  m 
battle  of  experts  running  over  the  years 

Mr.  WHinaw.  And  the  only  Iray  to  keep 
out  of  a  battle  of  experts  is  to  give  Standard 
the  kind  of  contract  tbey  want;  and  ap- 
parently they  want  this  one,  do  they  not? 

Admiral  Stuart.  I  do  not  know.  We  want 
it;  we  wrote  the  contract. 

Mr.  WHrrmr.  If  you  relied  on  yotir  experts 
in  this  contract,  why  cannot  you  rely  on 
them  in  a  court  of  law.  where  tbey  would 
pass  on  what  it  is  worth? 

Admiral  Sttta«t.  We  know  what  we  hare 
here;  we  do  not  know  what  the  courts  are 
going  to  do. 

Mr.  WBTTTDr.  You  do  not  mean  to  lntl« 
mate  tbat  tbe  courts  win  be  unfair  to  th* 
Federal  Goremment,  do  you? 

Admiral  Stuart.  No;  I  do  not  me«n  to  inti- 
mate they  would  be  unfair,  but  it  would  take 
a  long  time  and  then  we  would  be  tied  up 
again. 

Ur.  WHrrntK.  Now,  there  Is  certain  other 
property  in  tbat  flekl  that  you  take  by  oon- 
demnatlon,  do  yoa  notf 
Admiral  Stuait.  I  do  not  tblnk  ao. 
Mr.  WRirmr.  How  about  the  833  seres? 
Admiral  Stuast.  We  are  ooder  negottstloa 
with  them  now  to  make  a  similar  contract  to 
the  one  that  Standard  has.    We  did  con- 
demn it,  but  we  are  boldbog  up  oondemna- 
tkm  proceedings  to  see  if  we  ean  eome  to  aa 
agreement. 

Mr.  Whittkm.  Tou  are  holding  It  up  to  see 
if  you  can  Justify  this  cootract  with  Stand- 
ard? 

Admiral  Stuakt.  Not  at  all;  no,  sir.    We 
want  to  come  to  some  agreement  with  them. 
Mr.  WBrmi*.  To  keep  the  record  straigbk* 
though,  wasnt-lt  that.  Admiral? 

Admiral  S'tuart.  No,  not  that;  but  because 
we  would  save  tbe  Government  money.  They 
asked  $2,000,000  for  it  and,  under  this  agree- 
ment with  them,  we  would  only  pay  990.000 
and  give  them  a  proportion  of  the  production 
if  and  when  produced.  And  it  is  in  tlie 
deep  sands  only,  so  we  hope  it  will  never  be 
produced,  or  at  least  in  the  distant  future. 

Mr.  Whittxn.  Well,  it  is  not  your  purpose 
here  to  defeat  the  property  ownen  from  any- 
thing that  is  theire;  you  want  to  pay  what 
it  Is  worth? 

Admiral  Stuart.  That  Is  right.    Hiey  say 
It  Is  worth  92.000.000;  we  do  not  think  so. 
We  are  pretty  far  apart  on  tbe  actual  Talue. 
Mr.  Whittxn.  By  this  series  of  questlona 
I  may  have  asked  you.  I  do  not  mean  to  inti- 
mate that  everything  is  not  open  and  above- 
board.    So  far  as  I  know,  it  is. 
Admiral  Stuart.  Yea,  sir. 
Mr.  WHnTEH.  Also,  may  I  add,  apparently 
you  are  giving  Standard  38  percent  of  the 
oil    produced,   whereas    tbey   have    approxi- 
mately  18  to  20  percent  of  tbe  land  area, 
and  tbe  purpose  in  doing  it  is  to  prevent 
them  from  drawing  oil  out  from  under  your 
reservation? 

Admiral  Stuart.  Yes.  It  goes  further  than 
that.  At  the  present  time.  Standard  gets 
one-third  of  the  oil  that  Is  being  pro- 
duced  

Mr.  WRTTTrN.  But  Mr  Shzppakd  has  called 
attention  to  tbe  fact  that  you  have  ample 
law  If  the  Gavernment  wants  to  go  Into  tbe 
courts.  And  I  know  what  they  did  in  my 
coimtry  when  they  wanted  a  forest  reserve— 
they  went  out  and  took  it. 

Admiral  Stuart.  This  would  cost  you  some- 
thing over  $200,000,000.  I  think  we  have 
saved  some  money  by  not  tn»irtT»g  an  appro- 
priation of  tbJe  stae. 
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Mr.  WiiiTTEN  Taking  the  verbiage  of  this 
contract.  It  reads  like  the  Government  pays 
•  1.750,000.  but  all  of  that  money  ($200 ,000,- 
OOu)  is  tied  up  In  this  same  contract. 

Admiral  Stuaht.  ^^'hat  contract? 

Mr.  VVHrrrrN  This  contract  Involves  some 
•mount  ol  property  and  some  amount  of 
money,  but  it  is  Jus:  kind  of  a  sugar  coating 
and  It  really  does  not  protect  the  Navy's 
reservation 

Admiral  STvart.  No.  sir;  under  the  con- 
tract we  pet  the  oil  that  belongs  to  us  and 
they  get  the  oil  that  belongs  to  them. 

Mr.  WHirrrN.  And  If  the  oil  U  ever  taken 
cw.  they  wiU  get  their  $200,000,000,  won't 
they? 

Admiral  Stuaht.  Yes;  they  get  whatever 
Its  value  Is,  and  we  would  know  what  the 
value  Ls. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  Is  right.  But  if  you 
would  go  out  and  condemn,  we  would  know 
what  you  are  paying  for  It,  but  the  way  you 
are  paying  under  this  contract,  you,  nor  I, 
nor  nobody  else  can  tell  except  that  Stand- 
ard gets  the  first  27,000,000  barrels. 

Admiral  Stuaht.  Certainly:  you  can  tell 
more  about  It  this  way  than  by  guessing  at 
the  contents. 

Mr.  WHmxN.  We  are  paying  them  for  36 
percent  of  the  oil,  whereas  they  have  but  18 
percent  of  the  land. 

Admiral  Stuart.  No,  sir.  They  have  36 
percent  of  the  oil  in  the  part  developed  right 
BOW.  and  that  Is  what  they  are  getting. 

Mr.  Whttten.  That  Is  right,  and  you  want 
to  stop  them  because  they  are  drawing  oil 
out  from  under  the  naval  reserve? 

Admiral  Stuaht.  That  Is  the  general  Idea. 

Mr.  WurrrcN.  And  hereafter  any  oil  that 
1b  drawn  out  under  the  Navy's  reserve  they 
get  36  percent  of  It? 

Admiral  Stuaht.  They  are  itUl  getting  Jtist 
What  belongs  to  them,  and  we  are  getting 
what  belongs  to  us,  «hd  they  are  paying  a 
part  of  that  cost. 

Mr.  WnrrrxN.  If  we  sign  this  contract,  we 
are  giving  them  that  percentage,  though? 

Admiral  Stuaht.  No.  sir:  we  are  giving 
them  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  testified  by  Rear 
Admiral  Harry  P.  Stuart,  Director  of 
^  Petroleum  Reserves,  before  my  commit- 
tee that  thi ;  contract  would  be  held  up 
pending  an  opinion  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment as  to  its  legality,  and  further 
that  an  appropriation  was  necessary  be- 
fore this  contract  could  be  or  would  be 
consummated.  My  committee  refused 
such  appropriation  and.  I  am  sure,  has 
no  intention  of  making  such  appropria- 
tion in  the  future.  When  the  committee 
report  v.as  filed  showing  the  evidence 
and  facts,  the  contract  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  several  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

From  the  press  it  appears  that  certain 
persons  have  stated  that  the  contract 
was  in  operation.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  -testimony  of 
Rear  Admiral  Stuart  before  our  com- 
mittee. He,  as  Director  of  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves,  testified  that  the  appro- 
priation which  we  refused  was  necessary 
before  the  contract  would  be  or  could 
be  consummated.  If  the  contract  was 
In  effect  and  operation,  we  would  like  to 
kncv.-  it.  that  we  m.ay  take  proper  action 
with  regard  to  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  us  and  testified  to  the  contrary. 
I  hope  the  legislative  committees  may 
determine  just  what  Is  behind  the  sign- 
ing of  such  a  contract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  no  comparison 
between  this  contract  and  the  so-called 
Tea  Pot  Dome  contract.    In  my  humble 


judgment,  the  present  contract  is  bad 
enough  in  its  own  right  without  com- 
parison with  an.vthinc. 

If  there  be  need  for  securing  the 
Standard  Oil  lands  within  the  confines 
of  the  naval  reserve  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving  the  oil — and  apparently  there 
Is  good  reason  to  obtain  such  lands — the 
Government  should  proceed  to  purcha.se 
or  condemn  them  as  it  would  if  the  lands 
were  owned  by  an  individual  and  as  was 
provided  by  Public  Law  No.  786.  act  of 
June  20,  1938,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Navy  Department  in  February  and  April 
when  the  appropriation  was  refused. 


Would  Have  Voted  "Nay" 


Lea-Balley  A\i'ab'on  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£ENTAT1\*ES 

Monday.  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Wichita  (Kans. )  Beacon  of 
June  20,  1943: 

AaiAL  P*UTUM  Rests   Heavily    on   Measure 
(By  Betsy  Jager) 

Washington,  June  19. — Wichita's  aviaticn 
future  for  the  ne^t  7  or  8  years  depends  great- 
ly upon  the  speedy  passage  of  the  Lea-Bailey 
bin  which  proposes  post-war  legislation  af- 
fecting aviation  development.  Col.  Edgar  S. 
Correll,    president    of    the    Air    Transport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
I  was  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  At  that  time 
the  President's  veto  of  the  Connally- 
Smith  bill  was,  without  notice  to  the 
leadership,  presented  to  the  House  for 
the  constitutional  action  of  determining 
whether  this  House,  upon  reconsidera- 
tion, would  agree  to  pass  this  bill,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary. 
If  present.  I  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
have  consistently  paired  against  this  bill 
during  my  official  leave  and  would  have 
been  so  paired  Friday  if  the  pair  clerk 
had  not  overlooked  the  pair  requests  I 
left  with  him  prior  to  my  departure  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Production  in 
Shipbuilding  Plants.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  committee  is  presently  con- 
cerned with  the  matter  of  increasing  the 
production  of  ships  to  hasten  the  win- 
ning of  this  war. 


Association  of  America  asserted  here  last 
week. 

The  bill  is  now  belore  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  ar.d  Foreign  Commerce  for 
consideration. 

Sire'-.s.ng  the  need  for  speedy  pa.ssage  of 
this  bill  dei-igncd  to  prepare  the  tJnited  Siates 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  international  air 
transport  after  the  v.'ar,  Colonel  C-rrcll 
warned  in  an  interview: 

"Unless  it  is  enacted,  and  enacted  wisely, 
there  is  grave  djnper  that  private  flyin-^  will 
be  crippled,  the  aeronautical  training  schcols 
of  the  country  wiil  gu  bankrupt  and  close 
with  the  signing  of  the  armistice;  the  aircraft 
nianulacturcrs  will  be  practicr^liy  out  of  busi- 
ness for  7  or  8  years  subsequent  to  the  war; 
the  air  lines  of  the  country  will  be  subject  to 
destructive  competition;  our  Nation's  largest 
Indu.'try  of  today  will  be  headed  for  the  rock.-? 
of  destruction;  and  cur  returning  pilots,  me- 
chanics, and  oti-.er  skilled  heioes  will  be 
destined  to  walk  the  streets  Jobless." 

NO   GREAT   CHANGES 

The  alcrt-eyod,  agile-moving  aviation  lead- 
et  leaned  back  in  his  desk  chair,  there  in  his 
ofHce  in  tlie  large  gray  stone  air-transport 
association  building,  and  explained  that  the 
bill  proposes  no  great  changes  in  the  matters 
dealt  with  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938. 

Twisting  the  spectacles  he  was  holding. 
Colonel  Gorrell  added  that  what  the  bill 
mainly  does  is  to  extend  the  act  to  persons 
and  into  areas  not  now  covered,  and  adds  to 
the  legislation  affecting  the  Industry  certain 
new  prcvi<-ions  dealing  with  matters  which 
demand  attention. 

The  bill  proposes  that  Federal  regulations 
be  extended  to  all  air  commerce  whether  be- 
tween points  within  a  single  State  or  be- 
twpt  n  points  in  different  Siates. 

"Few  steps  to  assure  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  aviation  aro  aa^ssentlal  as  this," 
declared  this  man  v.-ho  vas  largely  rccpon- 
slble  for  the  plans  worked  out  for  the  work 
now  being  done  by  America's  air  Unes  in 
connection  with  the  war. 

Adding  that  the  assurance  points  to  a 
strong  aircraft  manufacturing  Industry  was 
of  vital  Importance  now  and  In  the  future. 
Colonel  Gorrell  pointed  out  that  the  Lea- 
Bailey  bill  cciitalns  a  provision  for  the  sub- 
stantial encouraeement  and  promotion  of 
private  and  miscellaneous  flying — a  new  and 
importnnt  departure  from  Federal  legislation 
in  the  past. 

"The  biil  provides  lor  the  continuation  of 
a  flying  educational  system.  Flying  will  con- 
tinue to  be  tauqht  in  the  schools,  so  that 
our  new  generation  will  be  air-minded. 

"So  far  as  our  air  lines  In  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  are  concerned,  It  is  to  be 
earnestly  hoped  that  they  will  come  out  of 
this  war  with  sufficient  financial  resources 
readily  available  so  that  they  can  imme- 
diately begin  K'vlng  large-scale  orders— Im- 
portant to  a  proper  transition  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy  for  the  manu- 
facturing Industry,"  he  declared. 

Colonel  Gcriell  asserted  that  "the  hnpor- 
tanre  cf  thj  L€a-B;;iley  bill  to  the  expansion 
of  Wichita's  com.raerdal  avlr.tion  In  the 
fut'.ire  could  not  be  overestlma'ed. 

He  praised  the  interest  Kf.nsa  ,'  Rtpresentp.- 
tive.  Tom  Winteh  (Republcan).  member  of 
the  House  Intersia  e  &ncl  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  ha.3  talten  in  aviaticn  and  the 
support  he  has  g.ven  the  Lea-Balley  bill, 
which  is  still  bting  considered  by  the 
commit  tee. 

V/ichita  is  a  city  v.ith  which  Colonel  Gorrell 
is  well  acqua  nted.  He  remembers  with 
pride  that  he  was  m  the  party  which,  on 
what  is  now  ihc-  Transcontinental  Western 
Airline.':,  m.ide  the  first  landing  at  Wichita's 
newly  opened  airport  In   1929. 

Representatue  Clahenci  Lea  (Democrat, 
California),  chairman  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  has 
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said  of  Colonel  Gorrell:  *T  think  no  man  In 
the  United  States,  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
beginning  before  World  War  No.  1.  has  been 
more  Intimately  in  touch  with  and  has  had 
more  to  do  with  the  wise  planning  and  execu- 
tion that  has  led  to  the  splendid  cooperation 
with  and  work  the  air  lines  are  doing  for  the 
branches  of  the  armed  services  today." 

Born  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  In  1891.  he  was 
educated  at  Baltifnore  City  CoUege  and  Mili- 
tary Academy.  He  later  received  degrees  from 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Norwich  University.  Northfleld,  Vt.  x 

From  1912  to  1914  he  served  as  a  lieutenant 
In  the  Infantry,  and  then  transferred  to  the 
aviation  section,  Signal  Corps,  in  1914.  He 
Joined  the  First  Aero  Squadron  as  lieutenant 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  In  1916,  and  participated 
in  the  Punitive  Expedition  to  Mexico  under 
General  Pershing.  Then  detailed  to  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  he  went 
from  there  to  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  was  promoted  to  a  captain  In 
1917.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  go  to 
Europe  in  World  War  No.  1,  and  was  sent  there 
by  President  Wilson  as  a  member  of  the  Boil- 
ing mission,  to  visit  the  Allies  to  determine 
what  aircraft  material  should  be  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  wiiat  purchased  In 
Europe. 

He  served  as  a  chief  engineer  officer  of  the 
Air  Service,  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
and  became  a  colonel  in  the  Air  Service  In 
October  1918.  and  later  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff.  He  has  represented  the  United  States 
at  more  than  200  international  conferences. 
Having  participated  In  campaigns  on  all 
fronts  during  World  War  No.  1.  he  was 
eventually  promoted  to  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Service,  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
with  rank  of  colonel. 

In  March  1920  he  resigned  from  the  Army 
and  became  associated  with  the  automobile 
Industry,  being  director  and  president  of  the 
Stutz  Motor  Car  Co.  from  1929  to  1935. 

Since  January  1936  he  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Transport  Aseoclation  of 
America 

Since  April  1940  he  has  also  served  as 
president  and  director  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc. 

The  air  transport  industry,  which  Colonel 
Gorrell  so  well  represents,  today  has  three 
vital  roles  In  America's  war  effort.  The  in- 
dustry (1)  Is  under  contract  to  the  United 
States  armed  forces  to  transport  arms  and 
ammunition  men  and  essential  supplies  to 
any  military  stations  wherever  they  may  be; 
(2)  trains  pilots  and  ground  personnel  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  performs  other  vital 
military  and  naval  services:  (3)  continues  op- 
erations as  common  carriers  with  sched- 
ules serving  the  important  war  production 
centers. 

Furthermore,  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion continues  Its  peacetime  roles,  such  as 
promoting  aviation  safety  In*  general,  pro- 
moting closer  relations  among  the  members 
and  with  the  public.  Improving  transporta- 
tion service  rendered  by  the  members,  pro- 
moting establishment  of  necessary  terminals, 
and  connecting  schedules. 


One-Thousandth    United    States    Liberty 
Ship  Named  for  Pioneer  Judge  Lowry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Monday.  June  28.  1943 

Mr.    GIT. LIE.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my    remarks    in    the 


Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  from 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette, 
concerning  the  naming  of  the  one  thou- 
sandth United  States  Liberty  ship  after 
the  late  distinguished  Robert  Lowry, 
former  Congressman  from  the  Port 
Wayne  district. 

Congressman  Lowry  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Forty-eighth  and  Forty-ninth 
Congresses,  1883  through  1887.  under 
President  Garfield  and  President  Cleve- 
land. Prior  to  entering  Congress,  he  had 
a  brilliant  career  as  a  jurist  and  public 
servant. 

Congressman  Lowry  was  a  friend  of 
my  late  father,  Jamei  Gillie.  As  a  young 
lad  I  delivered  milk  to  his  home,  and  I 
recall  to  this  day  the  high  regard  and 
beloved  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
all  whom  knew  him. 

Citizens  of  Fort  Wayne  and  the  Fourth 
Indiana  District  are  proud  of  the  honor 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  this  great  Hoosier  and  splendid 
American. 

The  article  follows: 

One-Thousandth  United  States  Libertt  Ship 

Named  roa  Pioneeh  Judge  Lowkt — Vessel's 

Master  ai«)  Crew  Interested  iw  Histoet  or 

Former  Congressman 

The  name  of  one  of  Fort  Wayne's  distin- 
guished early  residents  Is  now  sailing  the 
seven  seas  on  the  bow  of  the  steamship  Bob- 
erf  Lou-ry.  the  one-thousandth  Liberty  ves- 
sel to  be  launched. 

The  ship  has  been  named  after  Judge  Rob- 
ert Lowry,  former  Congressman  from  this 
district  and  father  of  Mrs.  H.  Brooke  Sale,  of 
this  city. 

In  order  to  find  cut  Just  who  the  man  was 
that  was  famous  enough  tm  have  a  ship 
named  after  him.  M.  J.  Fleckensteln,  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel,  himself  a  native  of  Fort 
Wayne,  wrote  the  Fort  Wayne  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  additional  information. 

"The  entire  crew,  including  myself,  would 
be  Interested  In  hearing  more  of  the  man 
who  was  celebrated  enough  to  have  a  vessel 
of  the  Liberty  class  named  for  him."  Captain 
Fleckensteln  wrote  to  Clare  L.  Johnson,  sec- 
retary of  the  chamber.  "People  in  foreign 
ports  always  question  us  about  the  names  of 
ships  and  we  want  to  give  Intelligent 
answers." 

captain  a  fort  WAYNE  NATIVE 

The  master  of  the  .ship  wrote  that  he  is 
more  than  interested  since  he  himself  was 
born  at  524  Riverside,  Avenue,  Fort  Wayne, 
August  3.  1898.  the  youngest  child  of  Henry 
and  Ellen  Fleckensteln. 

Captain  Fleckensteln  lived  In  Port  Wayne 
untU  he  Joined  the  Army  in  1817.  After  his 
return  from  the  war  he  wandered  around  the 
country  and  finally  settled  in  Galveston. 
Tex.,  where  he  started  his  sea  career.  More 
than  that  he  was  bound  for  foreign  ports  on 
the  Robert  Lowry  with  supplies  for  the  Army 
and  Navy,  he  could  not  say. 

"Since  our  combined  merchant  crew  and 
Navy  armed  guard  numbers  about  70  men. 
It  can  readily  be  understood  how  well  the 
fame  of  Robert  Lowry  could  be  spread  if  we 
knew  more  about  this  famous  man." 

The  information  obtained  on  the  pioneer 
resident  "will  be  the  main  topic  of  our  dis- 
'usslon  at  sea  when  we  return  to  our  quarters 
after  long  hours  of  watching  for  enemy  subs 
and  planes,"  he  wrote. 

Captain  Fleckensteln '8  sister.  Mrs.  Thomas 
Gordon.  stUl  resides  in  the  old  family  home 
at  524  Rivorside  Avenue.  A  brother,  Robert 
H.  Fleckensteln.  died  last  September,  but  the 
wife  resides  at  1306  Taylor  Street  with  eight 
sens,  five  of  whcm  are  in  the  armed  forces. 
After  the  death  of  his  brother  no  further 
word  was  heard  Irom  the  Liberty  ship  cap- 


tain, at  that  time  master  of  a  tanker.    An- 
other brother  lives  in  Pontlac.  Mich. 

Captain  Fleckensteln's  letter  has  been  re- 
ferred to  Mrs.  Sale,  who  will  provide  him  and 
his  crew  members  more  information  at>out 
her  father,  who  died  hm  on  January  27, 
1004. 

JmCE  LOWBT  CtMMtM  COLOHrUI. 

Judge  Lowry  had  an  outstanding  career 
in  Fort  Wayne  and  Goehen.  He  was  born 
in  KiUeleigh.  County  Down,  Ireland.  AprU  a. 
1824,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  Rochester.  N.  T.  He  was  educated 
In  privat*  schools  and  had  partial  academic 
courses.  He  served  as  librarian  of  the  Ro- 
chester J^thenaeum  and  Young  Men's  Asso- 
ciation. He  studied  law  and  moved  to  Fort 
Wayne  in  1843. 

Judge  Lowry  was  city  recorder  In  1844  and 
1845  here.  In  1846  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  started  practice  in  Goshen.  He  con- 
tinued in  public  service  and  served  as  audi- 
tor of  Elkhart  County  In  1852  and  was  also 
named  circuit  judge  in  the  same  year. 

Active  in  Democratic  politics,  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Democratic  State  convention, 
and  served  as  delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Baltimore  In  1860  and 
1872.  He  was  again  circuit  Judge  from  18G4 
until  January  1876,  maintaining  his  head- 
quarters In  Goshen  uncil  about  1887  when 
he  moved  back  to  Fort  Wayne,  according  to 
Mrs.  Sale.  He  resigned  as  circuit  Judge  and 
in  1877  and  1878  was  Judge  of  superior  court 
here.  As  a  further  honor  he  was  named  the 
first  president  of  the  Indiana  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  July  1879. 

Judge  Lowry  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to 
the  Forty-eighth  and  Porty-nlnth  Congresses,* 
March  4,  1883.  until  March  3.  1887.  and  was 
unsuccessful  as  a  candidate  for  reelection  In 
1886  to  the  Fiftieth  Congress.  PoUowIng 
this  sompalgn,  be  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
here. 

Besides  Mrs.  Sale,  there  are  two  other 
members  cf  Judge  Lowry's  family  living. 
They  are  two  nieces,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Ballard,  ol 
Belolt,  Wis,,  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bristol,  of 
Poxboro.  Mass.,  daughters  of  Mrs.  Sale's  sister, 
Mrs.  Llda  Lowry  Branon. 


Post-War  Planning— A  World  Monetary 
System — Morgentkan  Versus  Keynes 
Versus  Sound  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
submitted  herewith  for  the  considera- 
tion of  post-war  planners  and  the  stu- 
dents of  money  and  International 
finance  the  recently  proposed  plan  for 
an  international  monetary  system  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau 
and  the  so-called  Keynes  plan  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  together  with  the  ear- 
lier plan  adopted  by  the  statesmen  in  the 
Congress  of  the  past  and  placed  upon 
our  statute  books  in  a  declaration  of 
monetary  policy.  With  these  plans  there 
Is  submitted  the  monetary  plan  of  the 
European  convention  of  18(55 — the  so- 
called  Latin  Union — which  was  in  suc- 
cessful operation  until  destroyed  by  the 
act  of  Germany   after   the  defeat   of 
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France  and  the  ort^anization  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  in  1870: 

TlIK   MOKGENTIIAU   Pl..\M 
I,    PV.  PCiES    OF    THE    FVND 

1  To  siabiliza  the  foreign  exchange  rates 
ct  the  currciiCies  of  the  United  Nations  and 
naricr.s  a.'.;;  r!..lccl  w:tn  th'.ni 

2.  Tj  '.-  -  r-A  the  p?ri'  d-^  nnd  Irs.-en  The 
degree  tf  c;.  qu  l.^rum  m  The  inte:r.a.t!onal 
fca!;.nce  cl  p  \mDr.ts  cf  mcm'ocr  cci::r.r;cs. 

3.  To  hup  create  ccnd.ti' ns  unlcr  \<.hirh 
the  Ei.iooth  n.w  of  foreign  tracln  and  ci  pro- 
ductive '  k^i.t;.'.  r.mcng  the  ^^cm^?r  cciinrries 
wJl  hi  I  --.  .-.  ;: 

4.  T.i  J  •  !.  'c  the  e?ecTivc  uf.hzn'ion  r.t 
the  ajr.ir:--!.  fcrr'gn  bii^an.:--'?  r'Cc:uraulit:.-g 
In  sr\n<>  ci  untrlcs  as  :,  cc-.s^quencc  of  tne 
V.Z*  struat.cn. 

5.  T:>  reduce  the  u-^e  m  foreign  er.charce 
Cfir.TcIs  th;!t  interfere  with  v.^  rid  tr:ide  r.r.d 
the  intern  Mcnnl  flow  of  nrcdnc-lve  c:p:'al. 

6  To  l.'!'^  elnilnate  b  '.ateral  cMCharce 
clear'rr:  arr:  "■mer.tj.  multlple-curicncy  cie- 
vlces.  ct?d  di'^rriminritory  foreign  c::change 
pn.citc-^. 

n.  co:.:ro£.rnoN  of  thf,  fund 

I:  Ti  e  I'rr!  i.ha!l  ccnsiat  cf  C'-,lrl.  ci  r.-encics 
cf  inf-m  -r  r^untncs  .  n  I  secnr:i;cs  cf  r.icmb?r 
governnicist 

2  E'.ch  ol  the  member  countries  shall  iUb- 
Bcr.bc  a  spec  .:cd  Rnicinit  wh:' h  w.U  be  called 
It^  f!Uc';i.  T  'e  e3?re-:.ite  of  qnrtns  cf  the 
n^-'m'er  c  u  artes  fhall  be  t;:e  equivalent  of 
ot  len*t  f5'  jJ.COO.COO. 

Thi'  q;  .1  '  r  ^ach  m?mber  country  shall 
be  (i?-f.jn:veC,  by  an  ;;':reed-iiccn  fcrmula. 
Tho  f'  rmu'.a  should  give  due  v.eight  to  the 
Imptjrt.mt  factors  relevant  to  tne  detcrmina- 
tli  n  of  fiuoias.  e.  g  ,  a  country's  ho'.dh  gs  of 
po:d  and  foreign  exrhange.  the  mr-cnitude 
of  the  fiuctvaticns  In  its  ta!a!ice  of  Int-'^r- 
ne':o!  al  ;i:^vm?nts.  pni  it;  naaor.al  inci:me 

3  E.i'-h  r:vmb:*r  country  FhrU  provide  the 
ffrd  V  .h  I  nr:c^nt  of  i's  cjuita  on  '  r  b<f~re 
the  date  set  bv  the  bf.r.rd  of  d-.r:-t.  rs  of  tl^e 
fut'd  en  which  the  fund's  cpcra'ions  are  to 
tfg'n. 

4.  The  Ir.iiial  payment  cf  each  member 
couiiiry  (c-in3lstin£?  cf  50  percent  of  Its 
cu'  ta)  shiii  te  r2  5  percent  of  its  quota  In 
gold.  12  T  percent  In  local  cur-cncv  and  25 
ptrc?nt  m  .t5  c"-n  (th.it  is.  Government)  fe- 
cuntlrs.  H'^wever,  any  country  having  less 
than  S-OOC'OOCCO  In  gold  need  provide  mi- 
tnlly  only  7  5  percnt  cf  its  quota  m  ctld, 
and  any  coui-.try  having  less  than  $100,000.- 
O'JO  In  ro'd  need  provide  Inl'lally  only  5  per- 
cent of  it--  cu.?':a  :n  gold,  the  contributions 
cf  local  currency  ben^;  increr-sed  coirespcnd- 
In'Iv.  A  c  untry  may.  at  it.s  option,  sub- 
stitute geld  ^or  the  local  currency  or  securi- 
ties in   moot.ri:];  its  quota  requirement. 

5.  The  mrmbrr  ccuntries  cf  the  fund  may 
be  ca!'"d  r"--i  to  make  furth-^r  provis:on  to- 
ward n'.fPt  n.T  their  quot.is  pro  rota  at  such 
t.incs.  In  s-.".h  amounts  and  m  such  fcrm  as 
The  board  cf  directcrs  cf  the  fund  may  deter- 
mine, prcv  c'..-d  that  the  propcrticn  of  gold 
C!ii!  -d  for  sh  11  not  exceed  th.^  proi-ortion  in- 
d!ctcd  in  II-4  above,  and  provided  that  a 
four-r.i'rh"  \ote  of  the  bt^arci  fh^'.l  be  required 


for  s- 


■u-nt  cn'.s  to  meet  crntas. 


6.  Any  ch.irgcs  in  the  quotas  of  m-^mber 
countries  shrU  be  m..'.de  only  with  the  ap- 
proval o!  a  four-fifths  \c*tc  of  the  beard 

III      POWE?S    AND    CPE.-.AT:0N3 

The  fur.-J  shall  have  ih'^  folloTvlng  powers: 
1  To  I  uv.  sell,  and  iicid  gold,  currsncies. 
bills  of  e'l'. .:  n-^e  and  eoven-iment  securities 
of  meinb  r  countries;  to  accept  deposits  and 
to  pr.rma;k  Rcld;  to  issue  its  own  obligations 
and  to  discount  or  cffer  them  for  sale  In 
member  countries,  and  to  act  as  a  clearing 
hou.'e  for  tho  settiinvt  of  international  move- 
ments cf  b.'.lciiices.  bills  of  exchange,  and  gold 
All  member  countries  agree  thit  all  of  the 
local  c\irrency  holdings  shall  be  free  from  any 
restrictious  as  to  their  uce.    This  provision 


does  net  apply  to  abnormal  war  balances  ac- 
quired in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
III -9.  b?!ow. 

2.  To  fix  the  rates  at  wh-ch  it  will  buy  and 
sell  ore  member's  currcjicy  for  anrther  ?.:  d 
the  rates  in  local  currencies  at  which  it  will 
buy  and  sell  gold.  The  Riding  principle  in 
the  fixing  of  such  rater  shall  be  stability  in 
exchan',;e  rclaticii^hips.  Changes  in  these 
r.ites  shiiU  be  coiiside-cc'.  only  when  e3.scntial 
to  c:;rrcc:ion  cf  a  fur-.damentr.l  d.s;quilib- 
rium  find  be  porm.ittcd  only  with  the  approval 
cf  rcu;--fi;ths  of  member  votes. 

3  To  s.-ll  to  the  treasury  of  any  member 
country  (or  stabiUzation  fund  or  central  bank 
acting  as  its  r.^cnt).  at  a  rate  of  exciiarge 
determined  by  tl^-e  fund,  currency  of  any 
mt  moer  country  which  the  fund  holds,  pro- 
vided th.-.t: 

A.  Tae  foreign  exc'nr;!:^?  demanded  from 
the^fu.id  Is  rec:u:red  to  m:ct  an  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments  on  current  account  with 
the  corntry  whore  currency  is  bcing  de- 
manclTd 

B.  The  fund's  hildmc^s  of  the  currency  of 
any  member  coui:t:y  siiall  U'^t  exceed  during 
the  fiiot  ye  ir  of  the  operation  of  the  fund 
th?  c;Uota  of  tl:at  country;  it  sh.all  not  exceed 
during  the  first  2  years  150  percent  of  such 
qunta;  and  th?re::fter  it  shall  not  exceed 
2C0  percent  cf  such  quota;  except  that  upon 
e.">pr  val  by  f cur-filths  of  the  member  votes 
the  fu  d  may  puicha^e  any  local  currency 
in  f.^^ .•.-:>  cf  these  limits,  proviricd  that  at 
least  one  of  the  following  two  conditions  is 
met ; 

(1 )  :  Tiie  country  whose  currency  is  being 
ar:_uiied  by  th?  fund  agrees  to  adopt  and 
c.iiry  out  mer.sures  rcccinmendcd  by  the 
fund  designed  to  correct  the  disequ  librium 
in  t'le  Ciumtry's  b.'lance  of  payments,  or 

(21  :  It  IS  believed  that  the  balance  qf  pay- 
me.its  of  the  ccuiitry  whose  cunency  is  oeiiig 
aiqr.i.cdby  the  Umd  will  be  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  expectation  that  the  excess  currency 
hr.ldlnes  of  the  fund  can  be  disposed  of 
within  a  reasonable  time 

C.  When  the  fund's  net  holdings  of  any 
Iccal  currency  exceed  the  quota  for  that 
c -untry,  the  country  shall  deposit  with  the 
fund  a  special  re.-erve  in  accordance  with 
th.e  reculations  prescribed  by  the  beard  of 
directors  Tiiis  prevision  does  not  apply  to 
curvenrios   acquired   under   III  9   below. 

D  Wr.en  a  member  country  is  exhausting 
Its  qu;t3  more  rapidly  than  is  v.aiTanted  in 
th*  judgment  of  the  braid  cf  directors,  the 
bi  .'.rd  may  place  such  coi.dition.-  upon  addi- 
tional sal'Js  of  forehjii  exchanae  tn  ihat  coun- 
try as  it  deems  to  be  in  the  general  Interest 
cf  the  fund. 

E  A  charse  at  the  rati?  of  1  percent  per 
annum,  payable  in  ^old.  shall  be  levied 
a'-.iin5t  anv  mi  mb«r  country  on  the  amount 
cf  its  currency  held  by  the  furd  in  excess  of 
th"  quota  of  thu  cruntry.  Abnormal  war 
bnlar.ce:>  required  by  th?  fund  (in  accordance 
vith  in-9  below),  shall  not  be  Includid  in 
the  c^mpntpd  balance  of  local  currency  used 
as  a  b.'i.'^is  for  this  charge. 

F.  When  the  furds  hcldinfrs  of  the  local 
curre.icy  of  a  meni'oer  c  tiniry  exceed  the 
quota  cf  that  country,  upon  request  by  the 
member  country  the  fund  fhall  resell  to  the 
m.cmbcr  c  iintry  the  iund'i  excels  holdings 
of  tlie  currency  of  the.t  country  for  gold  or 
acceptable  foreipn  exchange. 

4.  The  r!;;ht  of  a  nieraber  country  to  pur- 
chase fcre^Tn  exchmre  from  the  fund  w.th 
its  local  currency  for  the  puipc-e  of  m.  et- 
ing  an  adverse  balance  of  puyments  on  cur- 
rent ecceunt  is  reccrrnizied  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  quota,  subject  to  the  limitation 
in  III  3  above  and  III  7  below. 

5.  With  the  approval  of  fcur-f.fths  of  the 
m.ember  votes,  the  fund  in  exceptional  c.r- 
cumstances  may  sell  foreign  exchange  to  a 
member  country  to  facilitate  transfer  cf 
capital,  or  repayment  or  adjustment  of  for- 
eign debts,  when  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
board  such  a  transfer  is  desirable  from  the 


point  of  view  of  the  general  International 
economic  situation. 

6.  When  the  fund's  holding  of  any  partic- 
ular currency  drop  below  15  percent  of  the 
quota  of  that  country,  and  after  the  fund 
has  used  for  additional  purchases  of  that 
currency — 

(a)  Gold  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
country's  ccntribution  cf  geld  to  the  fund, 
and 

(b)  The  country's  obligations  originally 
contiibuted, 

the  fund  has  the  authority  and  the  du':y  to 
ren.der  to  the  country  a  eport  embcaying 
an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  depletion 
of  Its  holdintjs  of  that  currency,  a  forecast 
of  the  prospective  balance  of  payments  in  the 
absence  of  special  measures,  and.  finallv,  rec- 
om.mendations  designed  to  incren -c  the  fund's 
hcldir;^3  of  that  currency.  The  board  m.em- 
ber of  the  country  in  question  should  be  9 
member  of  the  fund  committee  appointed 
to  draft  the  report.  This  report  sliculd  be 
sent  to  all  member  countries  and,  if  deemed 
desirable,  made  public.  Member  ccuntries 
asree  that  they  will  give  Immcd.ate  ai;d 
careful  attention  to  recommendations  m.ade 
by  the  fund. 

7.  Whenever  it  becomes  evident  to  the 
board  of  directcrs  that  the  anticipated  de- 
mand for  any  particular  currency  may  soon 
exhaust  the  fund's  holdings  of  that  cur- 
rency, the  beard  of  d. rectors  of  the  fund 
shall  inform  the  njembcr  countries  of  the 
probable  supply  of  this  currency  and  of  a  pro- 
posed method  for  lis  ecjuitable  cUstibutlon, 
together  with  suggestions  for  helping  to 
equate  the  anticipated  demand  and  s'.'pply 
for  the  currency.  The  fund  shall  mr^ke  every 
eflcrt  to  increase  the  supply  cf  th.e  scarce 
currency  by  acquiring  that  currency  from 
the  foreign  balances  of  member  c.  untries. 
The  fund  may  make  special  arranriements 
with  any  member  country  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  emergency  rupply  unoer  ap- 
propriate conditions  which  are  acceptable  to 
bolh  the  fund  and  the  member  country. 
Tlie  privilege  of  any  country  to  acquire  an 
amount  of  other  currencies  e'^ual  to  or  in 
excess  of  its  quota  shall  be  limited  by  the 
necessity  of  assuring  an  appropriate  distribu-' 
tion  among  the  various  members  of  any  cur- 
rency the  supply  of  which  is  bcxng  exhau.-ted. 
The  fund  shall  apportion  its  sales  of  such 
scarce  currency.  In  such  app.rticnnient.  it 
shall  be  gtudcd  by  the  prinr:i)Ie  oj  Elti^  tying 
the  most  urgent  needs  from  the  pci.it  of  view 
of  the  general  international  economic  situa- 
tion. It  shall  also  consider  the  special  needs 
and  resources  of  the  particular  countries 
making  the  request  for  the  scarce  currency. 

8.  In  order  to  promote  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  available  and  accumulating  sup- 
ply of  foreign  exchange  resources  of  member 
countries,  each  member  country  a;recs  that 
it  will  offer  to  sell  to  the  fund  for  U<  local 
currency  or  for  foreign  currencies  which  it 
needs  all  foreign  exchange  and  gold  it  ac- 
quires in  excess  of  the  amount  it  pc.-essed 
immediately  after  Joining  the  fund.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  provision  including  computa- 
tions, only  free  foreign  exchaacc  and  iiold  are 
considered  The  fund  may  accent  or  re- 
ject the  oSer.  To  help  achieve  this  objec- 
tive each  member  country  agrees  to  dis- 
courage the  unnecessary  accumulation  of 
foreign  balances  by  its  nationals.  The  fund 
shall  inform  any  member  couniry  veh-'n.  in 
its  opinion,  any  further  growth  of  privately 
held  foreign   balances  appears  unv.arraiited. 

9.  To  buy  from  the  governm.ents  of  mem- 
ber countries  abnormal  war  balances  held 
in  other  countries,  provided  all  the  follov.mg 
conditions- 

A.  The  abnormal  war  balances  are  in  mem- 
ber countries  and  arc  re-iortcd  as  sueh  ( for  the 
pur;i(J«;e  of  this  provision)  by  the  member 
government  to  date  of  its  becoming  a  mem'oer. 

B.  The  country  selling  the  abnormal  war 
balances  to  the  fund  agrees  to  transfer  these 
balances  to  the  fund  and  to  repurchase  from 
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the  fund  40  percent  of  them   (at  the  same    I 
price)   with  gold  or  such  free  currencies  as 
the  fund  may  wish  to  accept,  at  the  rate  of 

2  percent  of   the   transferred   balances  e.ach 
year  for  20  years  beginning  not  later  than 

3  years  alter  the  date  of  transfer. 

C.  The  country  in  which  the  abnormal  war 
balances  are  held  agrees  to  the  transfer  to 
the  fund  of  the  balances  described  in  (Bi 
above,  and  to  repurchase  from  the  fund  40 
percent  of  them  (at  the  same  price)  with 
gold  or  stich  currencies  as  the  fund  may 
wish  to  accept,  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  of 
the  transferred  balances  each  year  for  20  years 
beginning  not  later  than  3  years  after  the 
date  of  transfer. 

D.  A  charge  of  1  percent,  payable  in  gold, 
shall  be  levied  against  the  country  selling  its 
abnormal  wax  balances  and  against  the  coun- 
try In  which  the  balances  are  held.  In  ad- 
dition a  charge  of  1  percent,  payable  in  gold, 
shall  be  levied  annually  against  them  on  the 
amount  of  such  balances  remaining  to  be 
repurchased  by  each  country. 

E.  If  the  country  selling  abnormal  war 
balances  to  the  fund  asks  for  foreign  ex- 
change rather  than  lewal  currency,  tlie  re- 
quest will  not  be  granted  unless  the  country 
needs  the  foreign  exchange  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  an  adverse  balance  of  payments  not 
arising  from  the  acquisition  of  gold,  the 
accumulation  of  foreign  balances,  or  other 
capital  transactions. 

F.  Either  country  may,  at  its  option,  In- 
crease the  amount  it  repurchases  annually. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  country  selling  abnor- 
mal war  balances  to  the  fund,  not  more  than 
2  percent  per  annum  of  the  original  sum 
taken  over  by  the  fund  shall  become  free,  and 
only  after  3  years  shall  have  elapsed  since 
the  sale  of  the  balances  to  the  fund. 

G.  The  fund  has  the  privilege  of  disposing 
of  any  of  its  holdings  of  abnormal  war  bal- 
ances as  free  funds  after  the  23-year  period 
l.s  passed,  or  sooner  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

(1)  Its  holdings  of  the  free  funds  of  the 
country  in  which  the  balances  are  held  fall 
below  15  percent  of  its  quota;  or 

(2)  The  approval  Is  obtained  of  the  coun- 
try In  which  the  balances  are  held. 

H.  The  counti^r  In  which  the  abnormal  war 
balances  are  held  agrees  not  to  impose  any 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  installmenta 
of  the  40-percent  portion  gradually  repur- 
chased by  the  country  which  sold  the  bal- 
ances to  the  fund. 

I.  The  fund  agrees  not  to  sell  the  abnormal 
war  balances  acquired  under  the  above  au- 
thority, except  with  the  permission  or  at  the 
request  of  the  country  in  which  the  balances 
are  being  held  The  fund  may  invest  these 
balances  in  ordinary  or  special  government 
securities  of  that  country.  The  fund  shall 
be  free  to  sell  such  securities  In  any  country 
provided  that  the  approval  of  the  Issuing 
government  is  first  obtained. 

J.  The  fund  shall  determine  from  time  to 
time  what  shall  be  the  maximum  proportion 
of  the  abnormal  war  balances  it  will  pur- 
chase under  this  provision.  Abnormal  war 
balances  acquired  under  this  provision  shall 
not  be  included  In  computing  the  amount 
of  foreign  exchange  available  to  member 
countries  under  their  quotas. 

10.  To  buy  and  fell  currencies  of  non- 
member  countries,  but  shall  not  be  author- 
ized to  hold  such  currencies  beyond  60  days 
after  date  of  pxirchase,  except  with  the  ap- 
proval of  four-fifths  of  the  member  votes. 

11.  To  borrow  the  currency  of  any  mem- 
ber country,  provided  four-fifths  of  the  mem- 
ber votes  approve  the  terms  of  such  bor- 
rowing. 

12.  To  sell  member-country  obligations 
owned  by  the  fund  provided  that  the  board 
representative  of  the  country  In  which  the 
securities  are  to  be  sold  approves.  To  use 
Its  holdings  to  obtain  rediscounts  or  ad- 
vances from  the  central  bank  of  any  country 
whose  currency  the  fund  requires. 


13.  To  invest  any  of  Its  currency  holdings 
In  government  securities  and  prime  commer- 
cial paper  of  the  country  of  that  currency, 
provided  four-fifths  of  the  member  votes  ap- 
prove, and  provided  further  that  the  board 
representative  of  the  countiry  In  which  the 
Investment  is  to  be  made  approves. 

14.  To  lend  to  any  member  country  its  local 
cuirency  from  the  fund  for  1  year  or  less  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  currency  of  that  country 
held  by  the  fund,  provided  such  loan  is  ap- 
proved by  four-fifths  of  the  member  votes. 

15.  To  levy  upon  member  countries  a  pro 
rata  share  of  the  expenses  of  operating  the 
fund,  payable  in  local  currency,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-tenth  of  1  percent  per  annum  of 
the  quota  of  each  country.  The  levy  may 
be  made  only  to  the  extent  that  the  earnings 
of  the  fund  are  inadequate  to  meet  its  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  only  with  the  approval 
of  four -fifths  of  the  member  votes.  The 
fund  shall  make  a  service  charge  of  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  or  more  on  all  exchange 
and  gold  transactlonE. 

16.  The  fund  shall  deal  only  with  or 
through — 

A.  The  treasuries,  stabilization  funds,  or 
fiscal  agents  of  member  governments; 

B.  Tlie  central  banks,  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  member  of  the  board  represent- 
ing the  country  in  question;  and 

C.  Any  International  banks  owned  pre- 
dominantly by  member  governments. 

The  fund  may,  nevertheless,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  member  of  the  board  repre- 
senting the  government  of  the  country  con- 
cerned, sell  its  own  securities,  or  securities 
it  holds,  directly  to  the  public  or  to  institu- 
tions of  member  countries. 

rv.    THE   MONETAHT   trNIT  OF  THE  FUND 

1.  The  monetary  unit  of  the  fund  shall 
be  the  Unitas,  consisting  of  1371':  grains  of 
fine  gold  "eqvUvalent  to  $10  United  States." 
The  accounts  of  the  fund  shall  be  kept  and 
published  in  terms  of  Unitas. 

2.  The  value  of  the  currency  of  each  mem- 
ber country  shall  be  fixed  by  the  fund  in 
terms  of  gold  or  Unitas  and  may  not  be 
altered  by  any  meml>er  country  without  the 
approval  of  four-fifths  of  the  member  votes. 

3.  Deposits  in  terms  of  Unitas  may  be 
accepted  by  the  fund  from  member  ccun- 
tries upon  the  delivery  of  gold  to  the  fund 
and  shall  be  transferable  and  redeemable  in 
gold  or  In  the  currency  of  any  member 
country  at  the  rate  established  1:7  the  fund. 
The  fund  shall  maintain  a  100  percent  re- 
serve in  gold  against  all  Unitas  deposits. 

4.  No  change  in  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rencies of  member  countries  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  alter  the  value  in  gold  or  Unitas 
of  the  assets  of  the  fund.  Thus  if  the  fund 
approves  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
currency  of  a  member  country  (in  terms  of 
gold  or  Unitas)  or  if.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
board,  the  currency  of  a  member  country  ha« 
depreciated  to  a  significant  extent,  that 
country  must  deliver  to  the  fund  when  re- 
quested an  amount  of  its  local  currency 
equal  to  the  decreased  value  of  that  cur- 
rency held  by  the  fund.  Likewise,  if  the 
currency  of  a  particular  country  should  ap- 
preciate, the  fund  must  return  to  that  coun- 
try an  amount  (in  the  currency  of  that 
country)  equal  to  the  resulting  Increase  In 
the  gold  or  Unitas  value  of  the  fund's  hold- 
ings. The  same  provisions  shall  also  apply 
to  the  government  securities  of  member 
countries  held  by  the  fund.  However,  this 
provision  shall  not  apply  to  currencies  ac- 
quired under  in -9  (abnormal  war  bal- 
ances). 

V.    ICANAGXMKMT 

1.  The  administration  of  the  fund  shall  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  directors.  Each  govern- 
ment shall  appoint  a  director  and  an  alter- 
nate, in  a  manner  determined  by  It,  who  shall 
serve  for  a  period  of  three  years  nibject  to 
the  pleasure  of  their  government.  Directors 
and  alternates  may  te  reappointed.    In  all 


voting  by  the  board,  the  director  or  alter- 
nate of  each  member  cotintry  shall  I>e  en- 
titled  to  cast  an  agreed  upon  number  of 
votes.  The  distribution  of  voting  power 
shall  be  closely  related  to  the  quotas  of  mem« 
ber  ccuntries,  although  not  In  precise  pro- 
portion to  the  quotas.  An  appropriate  dis- 
tribution of  voting  power  would  seem  to  be 
the  following:  Eich  country  shall  have  100 
votes  plus  one  vote  for  the  equivalent  of  each 
100.000  unitas  (tl.OOO.OOO)  of  its  quota.  Not- 
withstanding the  approved  formula  for  dis- 
tributed voting  power,  no  coimtry  shall  be 
enti"i.led  to  cast  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
aggregate  votes  regardless  of  its  quota.  All 
decisicias,  except  where  specifically  provided 
cthcrvrise,  shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the 
member  votes. 

2.  The  board  of  directors  shall  select  a 
managing  director  of  the  fund  and  one  or 
more  assistants.  The  managing  director 
shall  become  an  ex  offlclo  member  of  the 
board  and  shall  be  chief  of  the  operattiig 
staff  of  the  fund.  The  managing  director 
and  the  assistants  shall  hold  office  for  two 
years,  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection,  and  may 
be  removed  for  cause  at  any  time  by  the 
board. 

The  managing  director  of  the  fund  aball 
select  the  operating  staff  In  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectcrs. Members  of  the  staff  may  be  made 
available,  upon  request  of  member  countries. 
for  consultation  in  connection  with  interna- 
tional economic  problems  and  policies. 

3.  The  board  of  directors  shall  appoint 
from  among  its  members  an  executive  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  not  less  than  11  members. 

•The  chairman  of  the  board  shall  be  chalr- 
m.an  of  the  executive  committee,  and  the 
managing  director  of  the  fund  shall  be  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  executive  committee  shall  be  continu- 
ously available  at  the  head  cfQce  of  the  fund 
and  Ehall  exercise  the  authority  delegated  to 
it  by  the  board.  In  the  absence  of  any 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  his 
alternate  shall  act  In  his  place.  Members  of 
the  executive  committee  shall  receive  appro- 
priate remuneration. 

4.  The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  such 
other  committees  as  it  finds  necessary  for  the 
work  of  the  fund.  It  may  also  appoint  ad- 
visory committees  chosen  wholly  or  partially 
from  persons  not  employed  by  the  fund. 

5.  The  board  of  directors  may  at  any  meet- 
ing by  a  four-fifths  vote  -authorize  any  of- 
ficers or  committees  of  the  fund  to  exercise 
any  specified  powers  of  the  board.  The  board 
may  not  delegate,  except  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, an  authority  which  can  bs  exercised 
only  by  a  foxir-fifths  vote.  Delegated  power* 
shall  be  exercised  only  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  board  and  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  general  policies  and  practices  of  the 
board. 

6.  The  board  of  directors  may  establish 
procedural  regtilatlons  governing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fund.  The  officers  and  commit- 
tees of  the  fund  shall  be  bound  by  such  reg- 
ulations. 

7.  The  Ixtard  of  directors  shall  hold  an  an- 
nual meeting  and  such  other  meetings  as  It 
may  be  desirable  to  convene.  On  request  of 
member  counties  casting  one-fourth  of  the 
votes  the  chairman  shall  call  a  meeting  of 
the  board  for  the  purpose  of  considering  any 
matters  placed  before  It. 

8.  A  country  falling  to  meet  its  obligationa 
to  the  fund  may  be  stupended,  provided  a 
majority  of  the  member  votes  so  decides. 
While  under  stispenslon  the  country  shall  be 
denied  the  privileges  of  membership  but  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  obligations  as  any 
other  member  of  the  fund.  At  the  end  of  2 
years  the  country  shall  be  automatically 
dropped  from  membership  unless  it  has  been 
restored  to  good  standing  by  a  majority  of 
the  member  votes. 
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Any  cnuiitry  may  withdraw  Iron  the  fund 
by  giving  notice,  and  its  withdrawal  wtU  take 
effect  2  years  from  the  date  of  such  notice. 
Durin?  the  interval  between  notice  of  with- 
drawal and  the  taking  effect  of  the  notice, 
such  country  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
obligatiMUs  as  any  other  member  of  the  fund. 
A  country  which  Is  dropped  or  which  with- 
draws from  membership  shall  have  returned 
to  it  an  amount  in  its  own  currency  equal 
to  Its  contributed  quota,  plus  ether  obliga- 
tions of  the  fund  to  the  country,  and  minus 
any  sum  owed  by  that  country  to  the  fund. 
Any  losses  of  the  fund  may  be  deducted  pro 
rata  from  the  contributed  quo»a  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  country  that  has  been  dropped 
or  has  withdrawn  from  membership.  The 
fund  shall  have  5  years  In  which  to  liquidate 
Its  obligation  to  such  a  '•oun^y.  When  any 
country  is  dropped  or  withdraws  from  the 
fund,  the  rights  of  the  fund  shall  be  fully 
safeguarded 

9.  Net  proffu  earned  by  the  fund  shall  be 
distributed  in  the  following  manner: 

a.  Fifty  percent  to  reserves  until  the  re- 
serves are  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate quotas  of  the  fund. 

b.  Fifty  percent  to  be  divided  each  year 
among  the  members  in  proportion  to  their 
quotas.  Dividends  distributed  to  each  coun- 
try shall  be  paid  in  its  own  currency  or  m 
unltas  at  the  discretion  of  the  fund. 

VI.   POLICIES   or   MCMBClt   couMnucs 
Each  member  countz7  of  the  fund  under- 
takes the  following: 

1.  To  maintain  by  appropriate  action  ex- 
change rates  established  by  the  fund  on  the 
currencies  of  other  countries,  and  not  to  alter 
exchange  rates  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
fund  and  only  to  the  extent  and  In  the  direc- 
tion approved  by  tlie  fund.  Exchange  rates  of 
member  countries  may  be  permitted  to  fluctu- 
ate within  a  specified  range  fixed  by  the  fund. 

2.  To  abandon,  as  scon  as  the  member 
country  decides  that  conditions  permit,  all 
restrictions  and  controls  over  foreign  ex- 
change transactions  (ether  than  those  in- 
volving capital  transfers)  with  other  member 
countries,  and  not  to  Impose  any  additional 
restrictions  without  the  approval  of  the  fund. 

Tlie  fund  may  make  representations  to 
member  countries  that  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  the  abandonment  of  restrictions  and 
controls  over  foreign  exchange  transactions. 
and  each  member  country  shall  give  consid- 
eration to  such  representations. 

3.  To  cooperate  effectively  with  other  mem- 
ber countries  when  such  countries,  with  the 
approval  of  the  fund,  adept  or  continue 
controls  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  inter- 
national movements  of  capital.  ^Cooperation 
shall  include,  upon  recommendation  by  the 

'fund,    measures    that   can    appropriately   be 
taken: 

A.  Not  to  accept  or  permit  acquisition  of 
deposits,  securities,  or  Investments  by  na- 
tionals of  any  member  country  imposing  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  capital  except  with 
the  permission  of  the  government  of  that 
country  and  the  fund; 

B.  To  make  available  to  the  fund  or  to  the 
government  of  any  member  country  full  In- 
formation on  all  property  in  the  form  of 
der  <sits.  securities,  and  investments  of  the 
nationals  of  that  member  country;  and 

C.  Such  other  measures  as  the  fund  shall 
recommend. 

4.  Not  to  enter  upon  any  new  bilateral  for- 
eign exchange  clearing  arrangements,  nor 
engage  in  multiple  currency  practices,  ex- 
cept with  the  approval  of  the  fund. 

5.  To  give  consideration  to  the  views  of  the 
fund  on  any  existing  or  proposed  monetary  or 
econonuc  policy,  the  effect  of  which  woiild  be 
to  bring  about  sooner  or  later  a  serious  dis- 
equilibrium in  the  balance  of  payments  of 
other  countries. 

0.  To  furnish  the  fund  with  all  informa- 
tion tt  newls  for  Its  openticns  and  to  furnish 
such  reports  as  It  may  require  In  the  form 
•nd  tt  the  times  requested  by  the  fund. 


7.  To  adept  appropriate  legislation  or  de- 
crees to  carry  out  its  undertakings  to  the 
fund,  and  to  facilitate  the  activities  of  the 
fund. 

In  comparison  with  the  Morgenthau 
plan  there  is  Inserted  herewith  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  economist  John  Maynard 
Keynes  for  the  Bank  of  England : 

The  Keynes  Plan — Proposals  for  an  Inter- 
N.\TioNAL  Clearing  Union 

PREFACE 

Immediately  after  the  war.  all  countrle.s 
which  have  been  engaged  will  be  concerned 
with  the  pressure  of  relief  and  urgent  recon- 
struction. The  transition  out  of  this  into  the 
normal  world  of  the  future  cannot  be  wisely 
effected  unless  we  know  into  what  we  are 
moving.  It  Is  therefore  not  too  soon  to  con- 
sider what  is  to  come  after.  In  the  field  of 
national  activity  occupied  by  production. 
trade,  and  finance,  both  the  nature  of  th? 
problem  and  the  experience  of  the  period 
between  wars  suggest  four  main  lines  of 
approach. 

1.  The  mechanism  of  currency  and  ex- 
change. 

2.  The  framework  of  a  commercial  p>olicy 
regulating  conditions  for  exchange  of  goods, 
tariffs,  preferences,  subsidies,  import  regula- 
tions, and  the  like. 

3.  Orderly  conduct  of  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  price  of  primary  products  so  as  to 
protect  both  producers  and  consumers  from 
the  loss  and  risk  for  which  extravagant  fluc- 
tuations of  market  conditions  have  been  re- 
bponsible  in  recent  times. 

4.  Investment  aid,  both  medium  and  long 
term,  for  countries  whose  economic  develop- 
ment needs  assistance  from  outside. 

If  the  principles  of  these  measures  and  the 
form  of  institutions  to  give  effect  to  th;m 
can  be  settled  in  advance,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  in  operation  when  need  arises,  it  is 
possible  that  taken  together  they  may  help 
the  world  to  control  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tides  of  economic  activity  which  havt.  in  the 
past,  destroyed  security  of  livelihood  and  en- 
dangered international  peace. 

All  these  matters  will  need  to  be  handled  in 
due  course  The  proposal  that  follows  relates 
only  to  the  mechanism  of  currency  and  ex- 
change in  international  trading,  it  appears 
on  the  whole  convenient  to  give  it  priority. 
because  some  general  conclusions  have  to  be 
reached  under  this  head  before  much  progress 
can  be  made  with  other  topics. 

In  preparing  these  proposals  care  has  been 
taken  to  regard  certain  conditions,  which  the 
groundwork  of  an  international  economic 
system  to  be  set  up  after  the  war  should  sat- 
isfy if  it  Is  to  prove  durable. 

(1)  There  should  be  the  least  possible  in- 
terference with  internal  national  policies,  and 
the  plan  should  not  wander  from  the  interna- 
tional terrain.  Since  such  policies  may  have 
Important  repercussions  on  international  re- 
lations they  cannot  be  left  out  of  account 
Nevertheless,  In  the  realm  of  Internal  policy, 
the  authority  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
proposed  Institution  should  be  limited  to 
recommendations,  or,  at  most,  to  imposing 
conditions  for  more  extended  enjoyment  of 
the  facilities  which  the  Institution  offers 

(2)  The  technique  of  the  plan  must  be 
capable  of  application  irrespective  of  the  type 
and  principle  of  government  and  the  economic 
policy  existing  In  the  prospective  member 
States. 

(3)  Management  of  the  institution  must 
be  genuinely  International,  without  pre- 
ponderant power  of  veto  or  enforcement  lying 
with  any  countrj'  or  group.  And  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  smaller  countries  must  be 
safeguarded. 

(4)  Some  quahflcation  of  the  right  to  act 
at  pleasure  is  reciulrcd  by  any  agreement  or 
treaty  between  nations.  But  in  order  that 
such  arrangements  may  be  fully  voluntary  so 
long  as  they  last  and  terminable  when  they 


have  become  irk.some.  provision  must  be  made 
for  voiding  the  cbllgation  at  due  notice.  If 
many  member  States  were  to  take  advantage 
of  this,  the  plan  would  have  broken  down, 
but  if  they  are  free  to  escape  from  its  pro- 
visions if  necessary,  they  may  be  more  willing 
to  EO  on  accepting  them. 

(5)  The  plan  must  operate  not  only  to  the 
general  advatitage  but  also  to  the  Individual 
advantage  of  each  of  the  participants,  and 
mu'-t  not  require  a  special  economic  or  finan- 
cial sacrifice  from  certain  countries.  No  par- 
ticipant nui^i  be  asked  to  do  or  offer  anything 
which  IS  not  to  his  own  true  long-term  inter- 
est. 

It  mu«t  be  cmpha.-ized  that  it  is  not  for  the 
clearing  union  to  assume  the  burden  of  long- 
term  lending  which  is  the  proper  task  of  some 
other  institution  It  is  also  necessary  for  it 
to  have  the  means  of  restraining  improvident, 
borrowers  .But  the  clearing  union  must  also 
.seek  to  discourage  creditor  countries  from 
having  unused  largo  liquid  balances  which 
fiuk;ht  to  be  devoted  to  some  positive  purpose. 
For  excessive  credit  balances  necessarily  cre- 
ate excessive  debit  balances  for  some  other 
party  In  recognizing  that  the  creditor  as  well 
as  the  debtor  may  be  responsible  for  a  want 
of  balance,  the  proposed  institution  would  be 
breaking  new  ground. 

I     THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  PLAN 

About  the  primary  objects  of  an  improved 
-system  of  international  currency  there  is, 
today,  a  wide  measure  of  agreement: 

lai  We  n?ed  an  instrument  of  international 
currency  having  general  acceptability  be- 
tween nations,  so  that  blocked  balances  and 
bilateral  clearings  are  unnecessary;  that  is  to 
say.  an  insrrument  of  currency  used  by  each 
nation  in  irs  transactions  with  other  nations, 
operating  through  whatever  national  organ, 
iuch  as  a  treasury  or  a  central  bank,  is  most 
appropriate,  private  individuals,  businesses 
and  banks  otli^r  than  central  banks,  each 
continuing  to  use  their  own  national  cur- 
rency as  hcretdfcre 

(bt  We  need  an  orderly  and  agreed  method 
of  determiiune;  the  relative  exchange  values 
of  national  currency  units,  so  that  unilateral 
action  and  competitive  exchange  deprecia- 
tions are  prevented. 

(ci  We  need  a  quantum  of  international 
currency,  w  h  ch  is  neither  determined  in  an 
unpredictable  and  irrelevant  manner  as.  f^r 
example,  by  the  technical  progress  of  the  gold 
Industry,  ncr  .subject  to  large  variations  de- 
pending on  the  gold  reserve  policies  of  indi- 
vidual couniries;  but  is  governed  by  the  actual 
current  requirements  of  world  commerce,  and 
IS  also  capable  of  deliberate  expansion  and 
contraction  to  offset  deflationary  and  Infla- 
tionary tendencies  In  effective  world  demand, 

(di  We  need  a  system  possessed  of  an  in- 
ternal stabilizing  mechanism,  by  which  pres- 
sure is  exercised  on  any  country  whose  bal- 
ance of  payments  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  departiiig  from  equilibrium  In  either  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  prevent  movements  which  must 
create  for  its  neighbors  an  equal  but  opposite 
want  of  balance. 

(ei  We  need  an  agreed  plan  for  starting  off 
every  country  after  the  war  with  a  stock  of 
reserves  appropriate  to  its  importance  in 
world  commerce,  so  that  without  due  anxiety 
it  can  set  its  house  in  order  during  the 
transitional  period  to  full  peacetime  condi- 
tions. 

if)  We  need  a  central  institution,  of  a 
purely  technical  and  nonpolltlcal  character, 
to  aid  and  support  other  international  insti- 
tutions concerned  with  the  planning  ar.d 
regulation  of  the  world's  economic  life. 

(g)  Mure  generally,  we  need  a  means  of 
reassurance  to  a  troubled  world,  by  which  ariy 
country  whose  own  affairs  are  conducted  with 
due  prudence  is  relieved  of  anxiety,  for  caus<?s 
which  are  not  of  its  own  making,  concerning 
its  ability  to  meet  its  international  llabllltieH; 
and  which  will,  therefore,  make  unnecessary 
those  methods  of  restriction  and  dircrlmlns- 
tlon  which  countries  have  adopted  hithertu. 
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not  on  their  merits,  but  as  measures  of  self- 
protection  from  disruptive  outside  forces. 

2.  There  Is  also  a  growing  measure  of  agree- 
ment about  the  general  character  of  any  so- 
lution of  the  problem  likely  to  be  successful. 
The  particular  proposals  set  forth  below  lay 
no  claim  to  originality.  They  are  an  attempt 
to  reduce  to  practical  shape  certain  general 
Ideas  belonging  to  the  contemporary  climate 
of  economic  opinion,  which  have  been  given 
publicity  in  recent  months  by  writers  of  sev- 
eral different  nationalities.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  plan  can  be  successful  which 
does  not  use  these  general  ideas,  which  are 
born  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  actual  de- 
tails put  forward  below  are  offered,  with  no 
dogmatic  intention,  as  the  basis  of  dlsctisslon 
for  crtlclsm  and  Improvement.  For  we  cannot 
make  progress  without  embodying  the  general 
underlying  idea  in  a  frame  of  actual  working, 
which  win  bring  out  the  practical  and  politi- 
cal difficulties  to  be  faced  and  met  if  the 
breath  of  life  Is  to  Inform  it. 

3.  In  one  respect  this  particular  plan  will 
be  found  to  be  more  ambitious  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps  more  workable  than  some 
of  the  variant  versions  of  the  same  basic  Idea, 
In  that  it  is  fully  international,  being  based 
on  one  general  agreement  and  not  on  a  multi- 
plicity of  bilateral  arragements.  Doubtless 
proposals  might  be  made  by  which  bilateral 
arrangements  could  be  fitted  together  so  as  to 
obtain  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  multi- 
lateral scheme.  But  there  will  be  many  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  such  adjustments.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  a  comprehensive 
scheme  will  ever  in  fact  be  worked  out,  unless 
It  can  come  Into  existence  through  a  single 
act  of  creation  made  possible  by  the  unity  of 
purpose  and  energy  of  hope  for  better  things 
to  come,  springing  from  the  victory  of  the 
United  Nations,  when  they  have  attained  It, 
over  inunediate  evil.  That  these  proposals  are 
ambitious  Is  claimed,  therefore  to  be  not  a 
draw-back  but  an  advantage. 

4.  The  proposal  is  to  establish  a  currency 
union,  here  designated  an  international  clear- 
ing union,  based  on  international  bank 
money,  called  (let  us  say)  oancor,  fixed  (but 
not  unalterably)  in  terms  of  gold  and  ac- 
cepted as  the  equivalent  of  gold  by  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  the  United  States  and 
all  the  other  members  of  the  union  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  international  balances. 
The  central  banks  of  all  member  states  (and 
also  of  nonmembers)  would  keep  accounts 
with  the  International  clearing  union  through 
which  they  would  be  entitled  to  settle  their 
exchange  balances  with  one  another  at  their 
par  value  as  defined  In  terms  of  banoor. 
Countries  having  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
tnents  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  whole 
would  find  themselves  in  possession  of  a 
credit  account  with  the  clearing  union,  ana 
those  having  an  unfavorable  balance  would 
have  a  debit  account.  Measures  would  be 
necessary  (see  below)  to  prevent  the  piling 
up  of  credit  and  debit  balances  without  limit, 
and  the  system  would  have  failed  in  the  long 
run  If  It  did  not  pwssess  sufficient  capacity  for 
self-equilibrium  to  secure  this. 

5.  file  Idea  underlying  such  a  union  Is 
simple,  namely,  to  generalize  the  essential 
principle  of  banking  as  it  is  exhibited  within 
any  closed  system.  This  system  is  the  neces- 
sary equality  of  credits  and  debits.  If  no 
credits  can  be  removed  outside  the  clearing 
system,  but  only  transferred  within  It,  the 
vmion  can  never  be  In  any  difficulty  as  regaids 
the  honoring  of  checks  drawn  upon  it.  it 
can  make  what  advances  it  wishes  to  any  of 
its  members  with  the  assurance  that  the  pro- 
ceeds can  only  be  transferred  to  the  clearing 
account  of  another  member.  Its  sole  task  is 
to  see  to  it  that  Its  members  keep  the  rules 
and  that  the  advances  made  to  each  of  them 
are  prudent  and  advisable  for  the  union  as  a 
whole. 

n.   THE  PROVISIONS  OP  THI  PLAN 

6.  The  provisions  proposed  (the  particular 
proportions  and  other  details  suggested  be- 


ing tentative  as  a  basis  of  discussion)   are 
the  following: 

(1)  All  the  United  Nations  wiU  be  invited 
to  become  original  members  of  the  interna- 
tional clearing  union.  Other  states  may  be 
invited  to  Join  subsequently.  If  ex-enemy 
states  are  invited  to  Join,  ^lecial  conditions 
may  be  applied  to  them. 

(2)  The  governing  board  of  the  clearing 
union  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governments 
of  the  several  member  states,  as  provided  in 
(12)  below;  the  dally  business  with  the  union 
and  the  technical  arrangements  being  car- 
ried out  through  their  central  banks  or  other 
appropriate  authorities. 

(3)  The  member  states  will  agree  between 
themselves  the  Initial  values  of  their  own 
currencies  in  terms  of  bancor.  A  member 
state  may  not  subsequently  alter  the  value 
of  Its  currency  in  terms  of  bancor  without 
the  permission  of  the  governing  board  ex- 
cept under  the  conditions  stated  Ijelow;  but 
during  the  first  5  years  after  the  Inception  of 
the  system  the  governing  board  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  appeals  for  an  ad- 
justment in  the  exchange  value  of  a  national 
currency  unit  on  the  ground  of  unforeseen 
circumstances. 

(4)  The  value  of  bancor  in  terms  of  gold 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Grovernlng  Board.  Mem- 
ber States  shall  not  purchase  or  acquire  gold, 
directly  or  indirectly,  at  a  price  In  terms  of 
their  national  currencies  In  excess  of  the 
parity  which  corresponds  to  the  value  of 
their  currency  in  terms  of  bancor  and  to 
the  value  of  bancor  In  terms  of  gold.  Their 
sales  and  purchases  of  gold  shall  not  be  other- 
wise restricted. 

(5)  Each  member  State  shall  have  as- 
signed to  it  a  quota,  which  shall  determine 
the  measure  of  its  responsbllity  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Union  and  of  its  right  to 
enjoy  the  credit  facilities  provided  by  the 
Union.  The  initial  quotas  might  be  fixed  by 
reference  to  the  sum  of  each  country's  ex- 
ports and  Imports  on  the  average  of  (say) 
the  3  pre-war  years,  and  might  be  (say)  75 
percent  of  this  amount,  a  special  assessment 
being  substituted  in  cases  (of  which  there 
might  be  several)  where  this  formxila  would 
be,  for  any  reason,  inappropriate.  Subse- 
quently, after  the  elapse  of  the  transitional 
period,  the  quotas  should  be  revised  annually 
in  accordance  with  the  running  average  of 
each  country's  actual  volume  of  trade  in 
the  3  preceding  years,  rising  to  a  5-year  aver- 
age when  figures  for  5  post-war  years  are 
available.  The  determination  of  a  country's 
quota  primarily  by  reference  to  the  value 
of  its  foreign  trade  seems  to  offer  the  criterion 
most  relevant  to  a  plan  which  Is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  regulation  of  the  foreign 
exchanges  and  of  a  country's  international 
trade  balance.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  for 
discussion  whether  the  formula  lor  fijcing 
quotas  shoxild  also  take  account  of  other 
factors. 

(6)  Member  States  shall  agree  to  accept 
pajrment  of  currency  balances,  due  to  them 
from  other  members,  by  a  transfer  of  bancor 
to  their  credit  in  the  books  of  the  clearing 
union.  They  shall  be  entitled,  subject  to  the 
conditions  set  forth  below,  to  make  transfers 
of  bancor  to  other  members  which  have  the 
effect  of  overdrawing  their  own  accounts 
with  the  Union,  provided  that  the  maximum 
debit  balances  thus  created  do  not  exceed 
their  quota.  The  Clearing  Union  may,  at  Its 
discretion,  charge  a  small  commission  or 
transfer  fee  in  respect  of  transactions  in  its 
books  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  its  current 
expenses  or  any  other  outgoings  approved 
by  the  Governing  Board. 

(7)  A  member  state  shall  pay  to  the  re- 
serve fxuid  of  the  Clearing  Union  a  charge 
of  1  percent  per  aimum  on  the  amount  of  its 
average  balance  in  bancor,  whether  it  is 
a  credit  or  a  debit  balance,  In  excess  of  a 
quarter  of  Its  quota;  and  a  further  charge  of 
1  percent  on  its  average  balance,  whether 
credit  or  debit,  in  excess  of  a  half  of  Its  quota. 


Thus,  only  a  country  whlcb  keeps  as  nearly 
as  possible  In  a  state  of  International  balance 
on  the  average  of  the  year  vlll  escape  this 
contribution.  These  cliarges  are  not  ab« 
solutely  essential  to  the  acbeme.  But  if  they 
are  foimd  acceptable,  they  would  be  valu- 
able and  important  induoeaients  toward 
keeping  a  level  balance,  and  a  significant  in< 
dlcatlon  that  the  system  looks  on  excessive 
credit  balances  with  as  critical  an  eye  as  on 
excessive  debit  balances,  each  being.  Indeed, 
the  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  other. 
Any  member  state  In  debit  may,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  governing  board,  bor- 
row bancor  from  the  balanoei  of  any  member 
state  in  credit  on  such  terms  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed,  by  which  means  each  would 
avoid  these  contributions.  The  governing 
board  may,  at  its  discretion,  remit  the 
charges  on  credit  balances,  and  increase  cor- 
respondingly those  OH  debit  balances,  if  in 
its  opinion  unduly  expansionist  conditions 
are  impending  in  the  world  economy. 

(8)  (a)  A  member  state  may  not  increase 
Its  debit  balance  by  more  than  a  quarter  of 
Ite  quota  within  a  year  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  governing  board.  If  its  debll 
balance  has  exceeded  a  quarter  of  its  quota 
on  the  average  of  at  least  2  years,  it  shall 
be  entitled  to  reduce  the  value  of  its  cur- 
rency in  terms  of  bancor  provided  that  the 
reduction  shall  not  exceed  6  percent  without 
the  consent  of  the  governing  board;  but  it 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  repeat  this  procedtire 
tinless  the  board  Is  satisfied  that  this  pro- 
cedure Is  appropriate. 

(b)  The  governing  board  may  require 
from  a  member  state  having  a  debit  balance 
reaching  a  half  of  its  quota  the  deposit  of 
suitable  collateral  against  its  debit  balance. 
Such  collateral  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
governing  board,  take  the  form  of  gold,  for- 
eign or  domestic  currency  or  government 
bonds,  within  the  capacity  of  the  member 
state.  As  a  condition  of  allowing  a  member 
state  to  increase  its  debit  balance  to  a  figure 
in  excess  of  a  half  of  Its  quota,  the  govern- 
ing board  may  require  all  or  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing measures: 

(1)  a  stated  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
member's  currency,  If  It  deems  that  to  be  the 
suitable  remedy; 

(ii)  the  control  of  otttward  capital  trans- 
actions if  not  already  in  force;  and 

(lii)  the  outright  surrender  of  a  suitable 
proportion  of  any  separate  gold  or  other 
liquid  reserve  in  reduction  of  Its  debit  bal- 
ance. 

Furthermore,  the  governing  board  may 
recommend  to  the  government  of  the  mem- 
ber state  any  internal  meastires  affecting  its 
domestic  economy  which  may  appear  to  be 
appropriate  to  restore  the  equlilbrium  of  ita 
inteniatlonal  balance. 

(c)  If  a  member  state's  debit  balance  has 
exceeded  three-quarters  of  Its  quota  on  the 
average  of  at  least  a  year  and  Is  excessive  in 
the  opinion  of  the  governing  board  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  debit  balances  outstanding 
on  the  books  of  the  clearing  union,  or  is  in- 
creasing at  an  excessive  rate,  it  may,  in  ad- 
dition, be  asked  by  the  governing  board  to 
take  measures  to  improve  its  position,  and.  In 
the  event  of  its  falling  to  reduce  its  debit 
balance  accordingly  within  2  years,  the  gov- 
erning board  may  declare  that  it  is  In  defatilt 
and  no  longer  entitled  to  draw  against  its 
accotmt  except  with  the  permission  of  the 
governing  board. 

(d)  Each  member  state,  on  Joining  the 
system,  shall  agree  to  pay  to  the  clearing 
union  any  payments  due  from  it  to  a  country 
in  default  toward  the  discharge  of  the  lat- 
ter's  debit  balance  and  to  accept  this  ar- 
rangement in  the  event  of  falling  into  de- 
fault Itself.  A  member  state  which  resigns 
from  the  clearing  union  without  making 
approved  arrangements  for  the  discharge  of 
any  debit  balance  aliall  also  be  treated  as 
in  default.  
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(9)  A  m'mb?r  State  whose  credit  balance 
has  excefdLCl  hall  of  its  quota  on  the  aver- 
age of  at  least  a  year  shall  discuss  with  the 
governing;  beard  (but  shall  retain  the  ulti- 
mate decision  in  Its  own  hands)  what  meas- 
ures would  be  appropriate  to  restore  the 
equllibiu.m  cl  its  international  balances,  in- 
dud  n  — 

( a  I  Mf  asurcs  for  the  expansion  of  domestic 
crcd.t  and  d-^mestic  demand. 

(bi  The  lippreciatlou  of  its  local  currency 
In  terms  of  bancor.  or,  alternatively,  the  en- 
coura<:ement  of  an  Increase  In  money  rates 
of  earnings. 

(c)  The  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  dis- 
couragements PfTilnst  Imports. 

(di    International  development  loans. 

(10)  A  member  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
obtain  a  credit  balanc-  in  terms  of  bancor  by 
paying  In  gold  to  the  Clearing  Union  for  the 
credit  of  its  clearing  account.  But  no  one  \s 
entitled  to  demand  gold  from  the  Union 
against  a  balance  of  bancor.  since  such  bal- 
ance is  available  only  for  transfer  to  another 
clearhig  account.  The  governing  board  of 
the  Union  shall,  however,  have  the  discre- 
tion to  distribute  any  gold  In  the  possession 
of  the  Union  between  the  members  possessing 
credit  balances  In  excess  of  a  specified  pro- 
portion of  their  quotas,  proportionately  to 
such  balances,  in  reduction  of  their  amount 
In  excess  of  that  proportion. 

(11)  The  monetary  reserves  of  a  member 
Btate,  viz.  the  central  bank  of  other  bank 
or  treasury  deposits  In  excess  of  a  working 
balance,  shall  not  be  held  in  another  country 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  monetary 
authorities  of  that  coimtry. 

(12)  The  governing  board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governments  of  the  member 
states,  tiiose  with  the  larger  quo^  being 
entitled  to  appoint  a  member  individually, 
and  those  with  smaller  quotas-  appointing  in 
convenient  political  or  geographical  groups, 
ao  that  the  members  would  not  exceed  (say) 
12  or  15  in  number.  Each  representative  on 
the  governing  board  shall  have  a  vote  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quotas  of  the  state  (or  states) 
appointing  him.  except  that  on  a  proposal 
to  increase  a  particular  quota,  a  representa- 
tive's voting  power  shall  be  measxired  by  the 
quotas  of  the  member  states  appointing  him, 
increased  by  their  credit  balance  or  decreased 
by  their  debit  balance,  averaged  in  each  case 
over  the  past  2  years.  Each  member  state. 
Which  Is  not  individually  represented  on  the 
governing  board,  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint 
a  permanent  delegate  to  the  union  to  n)aln- 
tain  contact  with  the  board  and  to  act  as 
liaison  for  dally  business  and  for  the  exchange 
of  information  with  the  executive  of  the 
union.  Such  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to 
be  present  at  the  governing  board  when  any 
matter  is  under  consideration  which  specially 
concerns  the  state  he  represents,  and  to  take 
part  In  the  discussion. 

(13)  The  governing  board  shall  be  entitled 
to  reduce  the  quotas  of  members,  all  in  the 
same  specified  proportion,  if  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  correct  in  this  manner  an  excess  of 
world  purchasing  power.  In  that  event,  the 
provisions  of  6  (8)  shall  be  held  to  apply  to 
the  quotas  as  so  reduced,  provided  that  no 
member  shall  be  required  to  reduce  his  actual 
overdraft  at  the  date  of  the  change,  or  be 
entitled  by  reason  of  this  reduction  to  alter 
the  value  of  his  currency  under  6  (8)  (a), 
except  after  the  expiry  of  2  year.  If  the  gov- 
erning board  subsequently  desires  to  correct 
a  potential  deficiency  of  world  ptirchasing 
power,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  restore  the  gen- 
eral level  of  quotas  toward  the  original  level. 

(14)  The  governing  board  shall  be  entitled 
to  ask  and  receive  from  each  member  state 
any  relevant  statistical  or  other  information. 
Including  a  full  disclosure  of  gold,  external 
credit,  and  debit  balances,  and  other  external 
assets  and  liabilities,  txrth  public  and  private. 
So  far  as  circumstances  permit,  it  will  be  de- 
aira'jle  that  the  member  states  shall  consult 
With  the  governing  beard  on  Important  mat- 


ters of  policy  likely  to  affect  substantially 
their  bancor  balances  or  their  financial  rela- 
tions with  other  members. 

(15)  The  executive  cfUces  of  the  union 
shall  be  situated  In  London  and  New  Yrk. 
with  the  governing  board  meeting  alternately 
in  London  and  Washington. 

(16)  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  withdraw 
from  the  union  on  a  year's  notice,  subject  to 
their  making  satisfactory  arrangements  to 
discharge  any  debit  balance.  Tliey  would  net, 
of  course,  be  able  to  employ  any  credit  bal- 
ance except  by  making  transfers  from  It, 
either  before  or  after  their  withdrawal,  to  the 
clearing  accounts  of  ether  central  banks. 
Similarly  It  should  be  within  the  power  of 
the  governing  board  to  require  the  with- 
drawal of  a  member,  subject  to  the  same  no- 
tice. If  the  latter  is  In  breach  of  cgrcements 
relating  to  the  Clearing  Union. 

(17)  The  central  banks  of  ncn-mcmbcr 
states  would  be  allowed  to  keep  credit  clear- 
ing accounts  with  the  union;  and.  indeed,  it 
would  be  advisable  for  them  to  do  so  for  the 
conduct  of  their  trade  with  members  states. 
But  they  would  have  no  right  to  overdrafts 
and  no  say  in  the  management. 

(18)  The  governing  board  shall  make  an 
annual  report  and  shall  convene  an  annual 
assembly  at  which  every  member  state  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  represented  individually  and 
to  move  proposals.  The  principles  and  gcv- 
eming  rules  of  the  union  shall  be  the  sub- 
ject of  reconsideration  after  5  years'  experi- 
ence, If  a  majority  of  the  assembly  desires  It. 

rn.    WHAT  LIABnJTTES  OUGHT  THE  PLAN  TO  PLACE 
ON    CREDITOR    COUNTRIIS? 

7.  It  Is  not  contemplated  that  either  the 
debit  or  the  credit  balance  of  an  individual 
country  ought  to  exceed  a  certain  maximum — 
let  us  say,  its  quota.  In  the  case  of  debit 
balances  this  maximum  has  been  made  a  rigid 
one  and,  indeed,  countermeasures  are  called 
for  long  before  the  maxim tim  is  reached.  In 
the  case  of  credit  balances  no  rigid  maximum 
has  been  proposed.  For  the  appropriate  pro- 
vision might  be  to  require  the  eventual  can- 
celation or  compulsory  Investment  of  per- 
sistent bancor  credit  balances  accumulating 
In  excess  of  a  member's  quota;  and,  however 
desirable  this  may  be  in  principle,  it  might 
be  felt  to  impose  on  creditor  countries  a 
heavier  burden  than  they  can  be  asked  to 
accept  before  having  had  experience  of  the 
benefit  to  them  of  the  working  of  the  plan  as 
a  whole.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  limita- 
tion were  to  take  the  form  of  the  creditor 
country  not  being  required  to  accept  bancor 
In  excess  of  a  prescribed  figure,  this  might 
impair  the  general  acceptability  of  bancrr. 
whilst  at  the  same  time  conferring  no  real 
benefit  on  the  creditor  country  itself.  For, 
if  it  chose  to  avail  Itself  of  the  limitation,  it 
must  either  restrict  its  exports  or  be  driven 
back  on  some  form  of  bilateral  payments 
agreements  outside  the  clearing  union,  thus 
substituting  a  less  acceptable  asset  for  bancor 
balances  which  are  based  on  the  collective 
credit  of  all  the  member  states  and  are 
available  for  payments  to  any  of  them,  or 
attempt  the  probably  temporary  expedient 
of  refusing  to  trade  except  on  a  gold  basis 

8.  The  absence  of  a  rigid  maximum  to 
credit  balances  does  not  Impose  on  any  mem- 
ber state,  as  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight, 
an  unlimited  liability  outside  its  own  con- 
trol. The  liability  of  an  individual  member 
is  determined,  not  by  the  quotas  of  the  otl-.cr 
members  but  by  its  own  policy  In  controlling 
Its  favorable  balance  of  payments.  The  c:i- 
Istence  of  the  Clearance  Union  does  not  de- 
prive a  member  state  of  any  of  the  facilities 
which  It  now  possesses  for  receiving  payment 
for  its  exports.  In  the  absence  of  the  Clear- 
ing Union  a  creditor  country  can  employ  the 
proceeds  of  Its  exports  to  buy  goods  or  to  buy 
investments,  or  to  make  temporary  advanc  s 
and  to  hold  temporary  overseas  balances,  or 
to  buy  gold  in  the  market.  All  these  facili- 
ties will  remain  at  its  disposal.     The  differ- 


ence is  thai  In  the  absence  of  the  Clearing 
Union,  more  or  less  automatic  factors  ccme 
into  play  to  re.-trlct  the  volume  of  its  exports 
after  the  above  means  of  receiving  payment 
for  them  have  been  exhausted.  Certain 
countries  become  unable  to  buy  and.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  is  an  automatic  tendency 
toward  a  general  slump  in  international  trade 
and,  as  a  result,  a  reduction  in  the  exports  of 
the  creditor  country.  Thus  the  effect  of  the 
Clearing  Union  i.s  to  give  the  creditor  country 
a  choice  between  voluntarily  curtailing;  Its 
exports  to  the  same  extent  that  they  wjuld 
have  been  Involuntarily  curtailed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Clearing  Union,  or,  alternatively, 
of  allowing  Its  e.xporis  to  continue  and  ac- 
cumulating the  excess  receipts  in  the  form 
of  bancor  balances  for  the  time  being.  Un- 
less the  removal  of  a  factor  causing  the  in- 
voluntary reduction  of  exports  is  reckoned  a 
disadvantage,  a  creditor  country  incurs  no 
burden  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  relieved,  by 
being  offered  the  additional  option  of  re- 
ceiving payment  for  its  exports  through  the 
accumulation  of  a  bancor  balance. 

9.  If.  therefore,  a  member  state  asks  what 
governs  the  maximum  liability  which  it  In- 
curs by  entering  the  system,  the  answer  Is 
that  this  lies  entirely  within  its  own  control. 
No  more  is  asked,  of  it  than  that  it  should  hold 
in  bancor  such  surplus  of  its  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payment  as  it  does  not  itself  choose  to 
employ  in  any  other  way,  and  only  for  eo 
long  as  it  does  not  so  choose. 

rV.  SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PLAN 

10.  The  plan  aims  at  the  substitution  of  an 
expansionist,  in  place  of  a  contractionist, 
pressure  on  world  trade. 

11.  It  effects  this  by  allowing  to  each  mem- 
ber state  overdraft  facilities  of  a  defined 
amount.  Thus  each  country  Is  allowed  a 
certain  margin  of  resources  and  a  certain  in- 
terval of  lime  within  which  to  effect  a  bal- 
ance in  Its  economic  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  wcrrld.  These  facilities  are  made  pos- 
sible by  the  constitution  of  the  system  itself 
and  do  not  involve  particular  Indebtedness 
between  one  member  state  and  another.  A 
country  Is  In  credit  or  debit  with  the  Clearing 
Union  as  a  whole.  This  means  that  the  over- 
draft facilities,  whilst  a  relief  to  some,  are 
not  a  real  burden  to  others,  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  credit  balance  with  the 
Clearing  Union  would  resemble  the  importa- 
tion of  gold  in  signifying  that  the  country 
holding  it  Is  abstaining  voluntarily  from  the 
immediate  u.-e  of  purchasing  power.  But  It 
would  not  Involve,  as  would  the  Importation 
of  gold,  the  withdrawal  of  this  purchasing 
power  from  circulation  or  the  exercise  of  a 
deflationary  and  contractionist  pressure  on 
the  whole  world.  Including  in  t^e  end  the 
creditor  country  Itself.  Under  the  proposed 
plan,  ihereiore,  no  country  sutlers  injury 
(but  on  the  contrary)  by  the  fapt  that  the 
ccmm.ind  over  resources,  which  A.  does  not 
itself  choose  to  employ  for  the  time  being.  Is 
not  withdrawn  from  use.  The  accumulation 
cf  bancor  credit  docs  not  curtail  in  the  least 
its  capacity  or  Inducement  either  to  produce 
or  to  consume. 

12.  In  short,  the  analogy  with  a  national 
banking  .'system  is  complete.  No  depositor  in 
a  local  bank  suffers  because  the  balances, 
which  he  leaves  idle,  are  employed  to  finance 
the  busine-ss  of  someone  else.  Just  as  the 
development  of  national  banking  systems 
served  to  offset  a  defiationary  pressure  which 
would  have  prevented  otherwise  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  industry,  so  by  extending  the 
same  principle  Into  the  International  field 
we  may  hope  to  offset  the  contractionist  pres- 
sure which  might  otherwise  overwhelm  in 
social  disorder  and  disappointment  the  good 
hopes  cf  our  modern  world.  The  substitution 
of  a  credit  mechanism  in  place  of  hoarding 
would  have  repeated  in  the  international  field 
the  same  miracle,  already  performed  in  the 
domestic  field,  of  turning  a  stone  into  bread. 
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13.  Tliere  might  be  other  ways  of  effecting 
the  same  objects  temporarily  or  in  part.  For 
example,  the  United  States  might  redistrib- 
ute her  gold.  Or  there  might  be  a  number 
of  bilateral  arrangements  having  the  effect 
of  providing  International  overdrafts,  as,  for 
example,  an  agreement  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  accumulate.  If  necessary,  a 
large  sterling  balance  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  similar 
bilateral  arrangements,  amounting  to  some 
hundreds  altogether,  between  these  and  all 
the  other  banks  In  the  world.  The  objection 
to  particular  arrangements  of  this  kind,  in 
addition  to  their  greater  complexity,  is  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  Influenced  by  extraneous, 
political  reasons^  that  they  put  individual 
countries  in  a  position  of  particular  obliga- 
tion toward  others;  and  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  assistance  between  different  coun- 
tries may  not  correspond  to  need  and  to  the 
real  reqtilrements,  which  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  foresee. 

14.  It  should  be  much  easier,  and  sxu'ely 
more  satisfactory  for  all  of  us,  to  enter  Into 
a  general  and  collective  responsibility,  apply- 
ing to  all  countries  alike,  that  a  country  find- 
ing itself  in  a  creditor  position  against  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  a  whole  should  enter 
Into  an  arrangement  not  to  allow  this  credit 
balance  to  exercise  a  contractionist  pressure 
against  world  economy  and,  by  repercussion, 
against  the  economy  of  the  crMitor  country 
itself.  This  would  give  ever3rone  the  great 
assistance  of  multilateral  clearing,  whereby, 
for  example,  Great  Britain  could  offse  favor- 
able balances  arising  out  of  her  exports  to 
S^irope  against  unfavorable  balances  due  to 
the  United  States  or  South  America  or  else- 
where. How,  Indeed,  can  any  country  hope 
to  start  up  trade  with  Europe  during  the 
relief  and  reconstruction  period  on  any  other 
terms? 

15.  The  facilities  offered  will  be  of  particu- 
lar importance  in  the  transitional  period 
after  the  war  as  soon  as  the  initial  shortages 
of  supply  have  been  overcome.  Many  coun- 
tries will  find  a-  difficulty  in  paying  for  their 
imports,  and  will  need  time  and  resources 
before  they  can  establish  a  readjustment. 
The  efforts  of  each  of  these  debtor  countries 
to  preserve  its  own  equilibrium,  by  forcing 
its  exporta  and  by  cutting  off  all  imports 
which  are  not  strictly  necessary,  will  aggra- 
vate the  problems  of  all  the  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  each  feels  free  from  undue 
pressure,  the  volume  of  International  ex- 
change win  be  increased  and  everyone  will 
find  It  easier  to  reestablish  equilibrium 
without  injury  to  the  standard  of  life  any- 
where. The  creditor  countries  will  benefit, 
hardly  less  than  the  debtors,  by  being  given 
an  interval  of  time  in  which  to  adjust  their 
economies,  during  which  they  can  safely 
move  at  their  own  pace  vrtthout  the  result 
of  exercising  deflationary  pressure  on  the  rest 
of  the  world  and,  by  repercussion,  on  them- 
selves. 

18.  It  must,  however,  be  emphasized  that 
the  provision  by  which  the  members  of  the 
clearing  union  start  with  substantial  over- 
draft facilities  in  hand  vrtll  be  mainly  useful. 
Just  as  the  possession  of  any  kind  of  reserve 
is  useful,  to  allow  time  and  method  for 
necessary  adjustments  and  a  comfortable 
safeguard  behind  which  the  unforeseen  and 
the  unexpected  can  be  faced  with  equanimity. 
Obviously,  it  does  not  by  itself  provide  any 
long-term  solution  against  a  continuing  dis- 
equllibriiun,  for  in  due  course  the  more  im- 
provident and  the  more  impecunious,  left  to 
themselves,  would  have  run  through  their 
resources.  But  If  the  purpose  of  the  over- 
draft facilities  is  mainly  to  give  time  for  ad- 
justments, we  have  to  make  stire,  so  far  as 
possible,  that  .they  will  be  made.  We  muat 
have,  therefore,  some  rules  and  some  ma- 
chinery to  seciu-e  that  equilibrium  is  restored. 
A  tentative  attempt  to  provide  for  this  has 


been    made    above.     Perhaps   It    might    be 
strengthened  and  improved. 

17.  The  provisions  suggested  differ  In  one 
important  respect  from  the  pre-war  system 
because  they  aim  at  putting  some  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  adjustment  on  the  cred- 
itor country  as  well  as  on  the  debtor.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  recover  one  of  the  advan- 
tages which  were  enjoyed  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  a  flow  of  gold  due  to  a  favor- 
able balance  in  favor  of  London  and  Paris, 
which  were  then  the  main  creditor  centers, 
immediately  produced  an  expansionist  pres- 
sure and  increased  foreign  lending  in  those 
markets,  but  which  has  been  lost  since  New 
York  succeeded  to  the  position  of  main  cred- 
itor, as  a  result  of  gold  movements  failing 
in  their  effect,  of  the  break-down  of  inter- 
national borrovrtng,  and  of  the  frequent  flight 
of  loose  funds  from  one  depository  to  an- 
other. The  object  is  that  the  creditor 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  entirely 
passive.  For  If  he  is,  an  intolerably  heavy 
task  may  be  laid  on  the  debtor  country,  which 
is  already  for  that  very  reason  In  the  weaker 
position. 

18.  If,  indeed,  a  country  lacks  the  produc- 
tive capacity  to  maintain  its  standard  of  life, 
then  a  reduction  in  this  standard  is  not 
avoidable.  If  its  wage  and  price  levels  in 
terms  of  money  are  out  of  line  with  those 
elsewhere,  a  change  in  the  rate  of  its  for- 
eign exchange  is  inevitable.  But  if,  possess- 
ing the  productive  capacity,  it  lacks  markets 
because  of  restrictive  policies  throughout  the 
world,  then  the  remedy  lies  in  expanding  its 
opportunities  for  export  by  removal  of  the 
restrictive  pressure.  We  are  too  ready  to- 
day to  assume  the  inevitability  of  unbal- 
anced trade  positions,  thus  making  the  oppo- 
site error  to  those  who  assiuned  the  tendency 
of  exports  and  imports  to  equality.  It  used 
to  be  supposed,  without  sufficient  reason,  that 
effective  demand  is  always  properly  adjtuted 
throughout  the  vrorld;  we  now  tend  to  as- 
sume, equally  without  sufficient  reason,  that 
it  never  can  be.  On  the  contrary,  there  ia 
great  force  in  the  contention  that.  If  active 
employment  and  ample  purchasing  power 
can  be  sustained  in  the  main  centers  of  the 
world  trade,  the  problem  of  surpluaes  and 
unwanted  exports  will  largely  disappear,  even 
though,  under  the  most  prosperous  condi- 
tions, there  may  remain  some  disturbances 
of  trade  and  unforeseen  situations  reqtiiring 
special  remedies. 

T.   THE  DAILT  ICANAGEMKNT  OF  THE  XZCHAMGXS 
UNDER  THE  PUUf 

19.  The  (Clearing  Union  restores  unfettered 
multilateral  clearing  between  its  members. 
Compare  this  with  the  difficulties  and  com- 
plications of  a  large  number  of  bilateral 
agreements.  Compare,  above  all,  the  provi- 
sions by  which  a  coimtry,  taking  improper 
advantage  of  a  payments  agreement  (for  the 
system  is,  in  fact,  a  generalized  payments 
agreement),  as  Oermany  did  before  the  war, 
is  dealt  with  not  by  e.  single  country  (which 
may  not  be  strong  enough  to  act  effectively 
in  isolation  or  -.annot  afford  to  incur  the 
diplomatic  odium  of  Isolated  action),  but  by 
the  system  as  a  whole.  If  the  argument  is 
used  that  the  Clearing  Union  may  have  diffi- 
culty in  disciplining  a  misbehaving  country 
and  in  avoiding  consequential  loss,  with  what 
much  greater  force  can  we  urge  this  objection 
against  a  multiplicity  of  separate  bilateral 
payments  agreements. 

20.  Thus  we  should  not  only  obtain  the 
advantages  without  the  disadvantages  of  an 
international  gold  currency,  but  we  might 
enjoy  these  advantages  more  widely  than  was 
ever  possible  in  practice  with  the  old  system 
under  which  at  any  given  time  only  a  minor- 
ity of  cotmteies  were  actually  working  with 
free  exchanges.  In  conditions  of  multilateral 
clearing  exchange  dealings  would  be  carried 
on  as  freely  as  in  the  best  days  of  the  gold 


standard,  without  its  being  necessary  to  ask 
anyone  to  accept  special  or  onerous  condi- 
tions. 

21.  The  principles  governing  transactions 
are,  first,  that  the  Clearing  Union  is  set  up, 
not  for  the  transaction  of  daily  btisiness  be- 
tween individual  traders  or  banks  but  for 
the  clearing  and  settlement  of  the  ultimata 
outstanding  balances  between  central  banks 
(and  certain  other  supemational  institu- 
tions), such  as  would  have  been  settled  uiKler 
the  old  gold  standard  by  the  shipment  or 
the  earmarking  of  gold,  and  should  not  tres- 
pass unnecessarily  beyond  this  field;  and, 
second,  that  its  purpose  is  to  increase  free- 
dom in  international  commerce,  and  not  to 
multiply  interferences  or  compulsions. 

22.  Many  central  banks  have  found  great 
advantage  in  centralizing  with  themselves  or 
with  an  exchange  control  the  supply  and 
demand  of  all  foreign  exchange,  thus  dis- 
pensing with  an  outside  exchange  market, 
though  continuing  to  acconunodate  indi- 
viduals through  the  existing  banks  and  not 
directly.  The  further  extension  of  such 
arrangements  would  be  consonant  with  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Clearing  Union,  inas- 
much as  they  would  promote  order  and  dis- 
cipline in  international  exchange  transac- 
tions in  detail  as  well  as  in  general.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  control  of  capital  move- 
ments, further  described  below,  which  many 
states  are  likely  to  wish  to  impose  on  their 
own  nationals.  But  the  structure  of  the 
proposed  Clearing  Union  does  not  require 
such  measures  of  centralization  or  of  control 
on  the  part  of  a  member  state.  It  is.  for 
example,  consistent  alike  with  the  tyiie  of 
exchange  control  now  established  in  th« 
United  Kingdom  or  with  the  system  now  op- 
erating in  the  United  States.  The  union 
does  not  prevent  private  holdings  of  foreign 
currency  or  private  dealings  in  exchange  or 
international  capital  movements.  If  thess 
have  been  approved  or  allowed  by  the  mem- 
ber states  concerned.  Central  banks  can 
deal  direct  with  one  another  as  heretofore. 
No  transaction  in  bancor  will  take  place, 
except  when  a  member  state  or  its  central 
bank  is  exercising  the  right  to  pay  in  it.  In 
no  case  is  there  any  direct  control  on  capital 
movements  by  the  union,  even  in  the  case 
of  6  (8)  (b)  (11)  above,  but  only  by  th« 
member  states  themselves  through  their  own 
institutions.  T^tis  the  fabric  of  interna- 
tional banking  organization,  btillt  up  by  long 
experience  to  satisfy  practical  needs,  would 
be  left  as  tmdisturbed  as  possible. 

23.  It  is  not  necessary  to  interfere  with  tht 
discretion  of  cotintries  which  desire  to  main- 
tain a  special  intimacy  within  a  particular 
group  of  countries  associated  by  geographical 
or  political  ties,  such  as  the  existing  sterling 
area,  or  groups,  like  the  Latin  Union  of  former 
days,  which  may  come  into  existence  cov- 
ering, for  example,  the  coimtries  of  North 
America  or  those  of  South  America,  or  the 
groups  now  under  active  discussion,  includ- 
ing Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  or  certain  of 
the  Balkan  states.  There  is  no  reason  why 
such  countries  should  not  be  allowed  a  double 
position,  both  as  members  at  the  clearing 
union  in  their  own  right  with  their  proper 
quota,  and  also  as  making  use  of  another 
financial  center  along  traditional  lines,  as,  for 
example,  Australia  and  India  with  London, 
or  certain  American  countries  with  New  York. 
In  this  case,  their  accounts  with  the  Clear- 
ing Union  would  be  in  exactly  the  aame  po- 
sition as  the  independent  gold  reserves 
which  they  now  maintain,  and  they  wotild 
have  no  occasion  to  modify  in  any  way  their 
present  practices  in  the  conduct  of  daily  busi- 
ness. 

24.  There  might  be  other  cases,  however,  in 
which  a  dependency  or  a  member  oC  a  federal 
union  would  merge  its  currency  identity  in 
that  of  a  mother  company,  with  a  quota  ap- 
propriately adjusted  to  the  merged  currency 
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area  as  a  whole,  and  not  enjoy  a  separate 
Individual  membership  of  the  Clearing 
Union,  as.  for  example,  the  States  cf  a  federal 
union,  the  French  colonies,  or  the  British 
Cro^n  coicniCS. 

25  At  the  same  time,  countries  which  do 
not  belong  to  a  special  geographical  or  po- 
litical group,  wculd  be  expected  to  keep  their 
reserve  balaiwcs  with  the  Clearing  Union 
ard  not  with  one  another.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  ip.id  down  th'it  balances  may  not  be  held 
in  another  country  except  with  the  approved 
cf  the  mr-netary  authorities  of  that  coun- 
try, and.  in  crder  that  sterling  and  dollars 
might  not  appear  to  compete  with  bancor 
for  the  purpose  of  reserve  balances,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
might  agree  together  that  they  would  not  ac- 
cept the  reserve  balances  of  other  countries 
In  excess  cf  normal  working  balances  except 
In  the  case  of  banks  definitely  belonging  to  » 
sterling  area  or  dollar  area  group. 

VI.    THE  POSmON  or  GOLD  UNDER  THI  PLAN 

26.  Gold  still  possesses  great  psychological 
value  which  Is  not  being  diminished  by  cur- 
rent events;  and  the  desire  to  possess  a  gold 
reserve  against  unforeseen  contingencies  Is 
likely  to  remain.  Gold  also  has  the  merit  of 
providing  In  point  of  form  (whatever  the 
underlying  realities  may  be)  an  uncontro- 
versial  standard  of  value  for  International 
purposes,  for  which  It  would  not  yet  be  easy 
to  find  a  serviceable  substitute.  Moreover, 
by  supplying  an  automatic  means  for  set- 
tling some  part  of  the  favorable  balances  of 
the  creditor  countries,  the  current  gold  pro- 
duction of  the  world  and  the  remnant  of 
gold  reserves  held  outside  the  United  States 
may  still  have  a  useful  part  to  play.  Nor  Is 
It  reasonable  to  ask  the  United  States  to  de- 
monetize the  stock  of  gold  which  is  the  basis 
of  Its  Impregnable  liquidity.  What.  In  the 
long  run,  the  world  may  decide  to  do  with 
gold  Is  another  matter.  The  purpose  of  the 
clearing  union  Is  to  supplant  gold  as  a  gov- 
erning factor,  but  not  to  dispense  with  it 

27.  The  International  bank  money  which 
we  have  designated  "bancor"  is  defined  in 
terms  of  a  weight  of  gold.  S.nce  the  national 
currencies  of  the  member  states  are  given  a 
defined  exchange  value  In  terms  of  bancor. 
It  follows  that  they  would  each  have  a  de- 
fined gold  content  which  would  be  their 
cfflclal  buying  price  for  gold,  above  which 
they  must  not  pay.  The  fact  that  a  member 
state  Is  entitled  to  obtain  a  credit  in  terms 
of  bancor  by  paying  actual  gold  to  the  credit 
of  Us  clearing  account,  secures  a  steady  and 
ascertained  purchaser  for  the  output  of  the 
go;d-producing  countries,  and  for  countries 
holding  a  large  reserve  of  gold.  Thus  the 
position  of  producers  and  holders  of  gold  Is 
not  affected  adversely,  and  Is.  Indeed,  Im- 
proved. 

28  Central  banks  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
tain their  separate  gold  reserves  and  ship  gold 
to  one  another,  provided  they  did  not  pay  a 
price  above  parity:  they  could  coin  gold  and 
put  it  Into  circulation,  and.  generally  speak- 
ing, do  what  they  liked  with  It. 

29.  One  limitation  only  wculd  be,  for  ob- 
Tlous  reasons,  essential.  N.t  member  state 
would  be  entitled  to  demand  gold  from  the 
clearing  union  against  Ks  Iralance  of  bancor; 
for  bancor  is  available  only  for  transfer  to  an- 
other clMrlng  account.  Thus,  between  gold 
and  bancbr  Iteelf  there  would  be  a  one-way 
ct)nvertlbllity.  such  as  ruled  frequently  before 
the  war  with  national  currencies  which  were 
on  what  was  called  a  gold  exchange  standard. 
This  need  not  mean  that  the  clearing  union 
would  only  receive  gold  and  never  pay  it  out. 
It  has  been  provided  above  that.  If  the  clear- 
ing union  finds  itself  in  possession  of  a  stock 
of  gold,  the  governing  board  shall  have  dis- 
cretion to  distribute  the  surplus  between 
these  possessing  credit  iMilances  In  bancor, 
proportionately  to  sucb  balances.  In  reduc- 
tion of  their  amount. 


80.  The  q  lestion  has  been  raised  whether 
these  arrangements  are  compatible  with  the 
retention  by  individual  member  states  of  a 
full  gold  standard  with  two-way  converti- 
bllty.  so  that,  for  example,  any  foreign  cen- 
tral bank  acquiring  dollars  could  use  them 
to  obtain  gold  for  export.  It  is  not  evident 
that  a  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  this. 
But  It  need  not  be  prchibliecl,  and  if  any 
member  state  should  prefer  to  maiiitam  full 
convertibility  for  internal  purp^'.'-es  it  could 
protect  Itself  from  any  abuse  of  the  system 
cr  inconvenient  ccnscqucr.ces  by  providing 
that  gold  could  only  be  exported  under 
license. 

31.  The  value  of  bmccr  in  terms  cl  guld 
Is  fixed  but  not  unalterably.  The  pcwer  to 
vary  its  value  might  have  to  be  exercised  if 
the  stocks  of  gold  tendered  to  the  union 
were  to  be  excessive.  No  object  would  be 
served  by  attempting  further  to  peer  into  ihe 
future  or  to  prophesy  the  ultimate  outcome. 

Vn.    THE  CONTROL   OF  CAPITAL   JI0VE?.:ENTS 

32.  There  Is  no  country  which  can.  in 
future,  safely  allow  the  flight  of  funds  for 
political  reasonc  or  to  evade  domestic  taxa- 
tion or  In  anticipation  of  the  c*-ner  turning 
refugee.  Equally,  there  is  no  country  that 
can  safely  receive  fugitive  fur.ds,  which  con- 
stitute an  unwanted  import  of  capital,  yet 
ctannot  safely  be  used  for  fixed  investment. 

33.  For  these  reasons  it  is  widely  held  that 
control  of  caplt-'  movements.  bc*h  inward 
and  outward,  should  be  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  post  war  system.  It  is  an  objeciion  to 
th'.?  that  control,  if  it  is  to  be  effective, 
probably  r  uires  the  machinery  of  tchange 
control  for  all  transactions,  even  thouch  a 
general  permission  is  g.ven  to  all  remittances 
In  respect  of  current  trade.  Thus  those  ce  un- 
trles  which  h?ve  for  the  time  being  no  rea.'^.ui 
to  fear,  and  may  indeed  welcome,  outward 
cfpltal  movements,  may  be  reluctant  to  uxi- 
pose  this  machinery,  even  though  a  general 
permission  :  r  capital,  as  well  as  curr?at 
transactions  reduces  it  to  being  no  more  han 
a  machinery  of  record.  On  the  other  hand. 
such  control  will  be  more  difficult  to  work 
by  unilateral  action  on  he  part  of  those 
countries  which  cannot  afford  to  dispense 
with  It.  especially  in  the  absence  of  a  postal 
censorship.  If  movements  of  capital  cannot 
be  controlled  at  both  ends.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  of  great  advantage  If  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
Clearing  Union,  would  adopt  mnchmery 
similar  to  that  which  the  British  Exchange 
Control  has  row  gone  a  long  way  toward  per- 
fecting. Nevertheless,  the  universal  estab- 
lishment of  a  control  of  capital  movements 
cannot  be  regarded  a,-;  essential  to  the  (  p- 
eration  of  the  Clearing  Union:  and  ihe 
method  and  degree  of  such  control  should 
therefore  be  left  to  the  decision  of  each  m-^m- 
ber  state.  Sor  less  drastic  v.-ay  miEiit  be 
found  by  which  countries,  not  themselves 
controlling  outward  capital  movements  can 
deter  Inwarr"  movements  not  approved  by  the 
countries  from  which  they  originate. 

34.  The  position  of  abnormal  balances  :n 
overseas  ownership  held  in  various  countries 
at  the  end  of  the  war  presents  a  problem 
of  considerable  Importance  and  speci.il  dif- 
ficulty. A  country  In  which  a  large  volume 
of  such  balances  Is  held  could  not,  unless 
It  Is  In  a  creditor  position,  afford  the  risk 
of  having  to  redeem  them  In  bancor  rn  a 
substantial  scale.  If  this  would  have  the  effect 
of  depleting  its  bancor  resources  at  the  out- 
set. At  the  same  time,  it  Is  very  desirable 
that  the  countries  owning  these  balances 
should  be  able  to  regard  them  as  liquid,  at 
any  rate  over  and  above  the  amounts  which 
they  can  afford  to  lock  up  under  an  agreed 
program  of  funding  or  long-term  expenditure. 
Perhaps  there  should  be  some  special  over- 
riding provision  for  dealing  with  the  transi- 
tional period  only  by  which,  through  the  aid 
Of  the  Clearing  Union,  such  balances  would 


remain  liquid  and  convertible  Into  bancor 
by  the  creditor  country  whilst  there  would 
be  no  corresponding  strain  on  the  bancor  re- 
.sources  of  tlie  debtor  country,  or.  at  any  rate, 
the  resulting  strain  would  be  spread  over  a 
period. 

35.  Tlie  advocacy  of  a  control  of  capital 
movements  mu^t  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  era  of  international  investment  should 
be  brought  to  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  the 
system  contemplated  should  greatly  facilitate 
the  restoration  of  International  loans  and 
credits  for  legitimate  purposes  In  ways  to  be 
di-scus>ed  beiow.  The  object,  and  it  Is  a 
vital  object,  is  to  have  a  means — 

(a)  of  distinguishing  long-term  loans  by 
creditor  countries,  which  help  to  maintain 
equilibrium  and  develop  the  world's  resources, 
from  mo\emeiits  of  funds  out  of  debtor  coun- 
tries which  lack  the  means  to  finance  them; 
and 

(b)  of  controlling  short-term  speculative 
movements  or  flights  cf  currency  whether  out 
of  debtor  countries  or  from  one  creditor  coun- 
try to  another. 

36  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  pur- 
po-'^e  of  the  overdrafts  of  bancor  permitted  by 
the  Clearing  Union  is,  not  to  facilitate  long- 
term,  or  even  medium-term,  credits  to  be 
made  by  debtor  countries  which  cannot  afford 
them,  but  to  allow  time  and  a  breathing  space 
for  adju.=tments  and  for  averaging  one  period 
with  another  to  all  member  states  alike, 
whether  m  the  long  run  they  are  well  placed 
to  develop  a  forward  international-loan  "pol- 
icy or  whether  their  prospects  of  profitable 
new  development  In  excess  of  their  own  re- 
sotirces  Justifies  them  in  long-term  borrow- 
ing The  machinery  and  organization  of  In- 
ternational medium-term  and  long-term 
lending  is  another  aspect  of  post-war  eco- 
nomic policy,  not  less  important  than  the 
purposes  which  the  Clearing  Union  seeks  to 
fcrve,  btit  requiring  another,  complementary 
institution. 

VIII     RELATIO.N    OF   THE   CLEARING    UNION    TO 
COMMERCIAL    POLICY 

37.  The  special  protective  expedients  which 
were  developed  between  the  two  wars  were 
sometimes  due  to  political,  social,  or  Indus- 
triiil  reasons.  But  frequently  they  were 
nothing  more  than  forced  and  undeslred 
dodges  to  protect  an  unbalanced  position  of 
a  c(juntry's  overseas  payments.  The  new 
syptem.  by  helping  to  provide  a  register  of 
the  size  and  and  whereabouts  of  the  aggre- 
gate debtor  and  creditor  positions  respec- 
tively, and  an  indication  whether  it  is  rea- 
sonable f.r  a  particular  country  to  adopt  spe- 
cial expedients  as  a  temporary  measure  to 
assist  in  regaining  equilibrium  In  Its  bal- 
ance of  payments,  would  make  It  possible  to 
establKh  a  general  rule  not  to  adopt  them, 
stibject    to   the  Indicated  exceptions. 

33.  The  existence  of  the  Clearing  Union 
would  make  it  possible  for  member  States 
contracting  commercial  agreements  to  use 
their  respective  debit  and  credit  positions 
wi'h  the  Clearing  Union  as  a  test,  though 
this  test  by  lt.-.elf  would  not  be  complete. 
ThU'^.  the  contracting  parties,  while  agree- 
ing to  clauses  in  a  commercial  agreement  for- 
bidding, in  general,  the  use  of  certain  meas- 
ures or  expedients  in  their  mutual  trade  rs- 
latlons.  might  make  this  agreement  subject 
to  special  rrlaxatlons  if  the  state  of  their 
respective  clearing  accounts  satisfied  an 
agreed  criterion.  For  example,  an  agree- 
ment might  provide  that.  In  the  event  of 
one  of  the  contracting  States  having  a  debit 
balance  with  the  Clearing  Union  exceeding 
a  specified  proportion  of  its  quota  on  the 
average  of  a  period,  it  should  be  free  to  resort 
to  Import  regulation  to  barter  trade  agree- 
ments or  to  higher  Import  duties  of  a  type 
which  was  restricted  under  the  agreement 
in  normal  circumstances.  Protected  by  the 
possibility  of  such  temporary  Indulgences. 
the  members  of  the  Clearing  Union  should 
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feel  much  more  confidence  In  moving  toward 
the  withdrawal  of  other  and  more  dislocating 
forms  of  protection  and  discrimination  and 
In  accepting  the  prohibition  of  the  worst  of 
them  from  the  outset.  In  any  case.  It  should 
be  laid  down  that  members  of  the  Union 
would  not  allow  or  suffer  among  themselves 
any  restrictions  on  the  disposal  of  receipts 
arising  out  of  current  trade  or  Inviaible 
Income. 

IX.  THE  tJSE  or  THE  CLEARING  UNION  FOE  OTHEB 
INTEENATIONAL   PURPOSES 

89.  The  Clearing  Union  might  become  the 
Instrument  and  the  support  of  international 
policies  In  addition  to  those  which  it  Is  Its 
primary  purpose  to  promote.  This  deserves 
the  greatest  possible  empharls.  The  union 
might  become  the  pivot  of  the  future  eco- 
nomic government  of  the  world.  Without  it, 
other  more  desirable  developments  will  find 
themselves  Impeded  and  unsupported.  With 
It  they  will  fall  Into  their  place  as  parts  of 
an  ordered  scheme.  No  one  of  the  following 
suggestions  Is  a  necessary  part  of  the  plan. 
But  they  are  Illustrations  o'  the  additional 
purposes  of  high  Importance  and  value 
which  the  union,  once  established,  might  be 
able  to  serve: 

(1)  The  union  might  set  up  a  clearing  ac- 
count in  favor  of  International  bodies 
charged  with  post-war  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  reconstruction.  But  It  could  go  much 
further  than  this.  For  It  might  supplement 
contributions  received  from  other  sources 
by  granting  preliminary  overdraft  facilities 
in  favor  of  these  bodies,  the  overdraft  being 
discharged  over  a  period  of  years  out  of  the 
reserve  fund  of  the  linion.  or,  If  necessary, 
out  of  a  levy  on  surplus  credit  balances.  So 
far  as  this  method  is  adopted  It  would  be 
possible  to  avoid  asking  any  country  to  as- 
sume a  burdensome  commitmen*  for  relief 
and  reconstruction,  since  the  resources 
would  be  provided  In  the  first  Instance  by 
those  countries  having  credit  clearing  ac- 
counts lor  which  they  have  no  immediate 
use  and  are  voluntarily  leaving  idle,  and  In 
the  long  run  by  those  countries  which  have 
a  chronic  International  surplus  for  which 
they  have  no  beneficial  employment. 

(2)  The  union  might  set  up  an  account 
in  favor  of  any  supernational  policing  body 
which  may  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  maintaining  interna- 
tional order.  If  any  country  were  to  In- 
fringe Its  properly  authorized  orders,  the 
policing  body  might  be  entitled  to  request 
the  governors  of  the  Clearing  Union  to  hold 
the  clearing  account  of  the  delinquent 
country  to  its  order  and  permit  no  further 
transactions  on  the  account  except  by  Its 
authority.  This  would  provide  an  excellent 
machinery  Ijr  enforcing  a  financial  blockade. 

(3)  The  union  might  set  up  an  account 
In  favor  of  international  bodies  charged  with 
the  management  of  a  commodity  control,  and 
might  finance  stocks  of  commodities  held  by 
such  bodies,  allovrtng  them  overdraft  facili- 
ties on  their  accounts  up  to  an  agreed  maxi- 
mum. By  this  means  the  financial  problem 
of  buffer  stocks  and  "ever-normal  granaries" 
could  be  effectively  attacked. 

(4)  The  union  might  be  linked  up  with  a 
board  for  International  investment.  It  might 
act  on  behalf  of  such  a  "board  and  collect  for 
them  the  annual  service  of  their  loans  by 
automatically  debiting  the  clearing  account 
of  the  country  concerned.  The  statistics  of 
the  clearing  accounts  of  the  member  states 
would  give  a  reliable  Indication  as  to  which 
countries  were  in  a  position  to  finance  ths 
Investment  board,  with  the  advantage  of 
shifting  the  whole  system  of  clearing  credits 
and  debits  nearer  to  equilibrium. 

(5)  There  are  various  methods  by  which 
the  Clearing  Union  could  use  its  Infiuence 
and  Its  powers  to  maintain  stability  of  prices 
and  to  control  the  trade  cycle.  If  an  Inter- 
national economic  board  Is  established  this 


board  and  the  clearing  union  might  be  ex- 
pected to  work  in  close  collaboration  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  If  an  international  in- 
vestment or  development  corporation  is  also 
set  up  together  with  a  scheme  of  commodity 
controls  for  the  control  of  stocks  of  the  staple 
primary  products,  we  might  come  to  possess 
in  these  tliree  institutions  a  powerful  means 
of  combating  the  evils  of  the  trade  cycle, 
by  exercising  contractionist  or  expansionist 
Infiuence  on  the  system  as  a  whole  or  on 
particular  sections.  This  is  a  large  and  In.- 
portant  question  which  cannot  be  discussed 
adequately  In  this  paper;  and  need  not  be 
examined  at  length  in  this  i^ce  because  it 
does  not  raise  any  Important  issues  effecting 
the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  pro- 
posed union.  It  Is  mentioned  here  to  com- 
plete the  picture  of  the  wider  purposes  which 
the  foundation  of  the  Clearing  Union  might 
be  made  to  serve. 

40.  The  facility  of  applying  the  clearing 
union  plan  to  these  several  purposes  arises 
out  of  a  fundamental  characteristic  which 
Is  worth  pointing  out,  slivce  It  distinguishes 
the  plan  from  those  proposals  which  try  to 
develop  the  same  basic  principle  along  bi- 
lateral lines  and  is  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  plan  can  claim  superior  merit. 
This  might  be  described  as  Its  "anonymous" 
or  "Impersonal"  quality.  No  particular  mem- 
ber states  have  to  engage  their  own  resources 
as  such  to  the  support  of  other  pwrticular 
states  or  of  any  of  the  International  proj- 
ects or  policies  adopted.  They  have  only  to 
agree  in  general  that.  If  they  find  themselves 
with  surplus  resources  which  for  the  time 
being  they  do  not  themselves  wish  to  em- 
ploy, these  resources  may  go  Into  the  general 
pool  and  be  put  to  work  on  approved  pur- 
poses. This  costs  the  surplus  country  noth- 
ing because  It  is  not  asked  to  part  perma- 
nently, or  even  for  any  specified  period,  with 
such  resources,  which  It  remains  free  to  ex- 
pend and  employ  for  its  own  purposes  when- 
ever it  chooses;  In  which  case  the  burden  of 
finance  is  passed  on  to  the  next  recipient, 
again  for  only  so  long  as  the  recipient  has 
no  use  for  the  money.  As  pointed  out  above, 
this  merely  amounts  to  extending  to  the  In- 
ternational sphere  the  methods  of  any  do- 
mestic banking  syste-  ,  which  are  In  the  same 
sense  "impersonal"  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
call  on  the  particular  depositor  either  to  sup- 
port as  such  the  purposes  for  which  his 
banker  makes  advances  or  to  forego  perma- 
nently the  use  of  his  deposit.  There  is  no 
countervailing  objection  except  that  which 
applies  equally  to  the  technique  of  domestic 
banking,  namely,  that  It  Is  capable  of  the 
abuse  of  creating  excessive  purchasing  power 
and  hence  an  Inflation  of  prices.  In  our 
efforts  to  avoid  the  opposite  evil,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  this  risk,  to  which  there  Is 
an  allusion  In  39  (5)  above.  But  It  Is  no 
more  reason  for  refusing  the  advantages  of 
International  banking  than  the  similar  risk 
in  the  domestic  field  is  a  reason  to  return  to 
the  practices  of  the  seventeenth  century 
goldsmiths  (which  are  what  we  are  still  fol- 
lowing in  the  international  field)  end  to 
forego  the  vast  expansion  of  production 
which  banking  principles  have  mads  possi- 
ble. Where  financial  contributions  are  re- 
quired for  some  ptirpose  of  general  advan- 
tage, it  is  a  great  facility  not  to  have  to 
ask  for  specific  contributions  from  any  named 
country,  but  to  depend  rather  on  the  anony- 
mous and  Impersonal  aid  of  the  system  as  a 
whole.  We  have  here  a  genuine  organ  of 
truly  international  government. 

X.    THE  mANSmONAL  ABtANCntXMTS 

41.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  agree 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  Clearing  Un- 
ion before  the  end  of  the  war.  with  a  view  to 
bringing  it  Into  operation  at  an  early  date 
after  the  termination  of  hostilities.  Major 
plans  will  be  more  easily  broxight  to  birth  in 
the  first  energy  of  victory  and  whilst  the  ac- 


tive spirit  of  united  action  still  persists,  than 
In  the  days  of  exhatistion  and  reaction  from 
so  much  effort  which  may  well  follow  a  little 
later.  Such  a  proposal  presents,  however, 
something  of  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand, 
many  countries  win  be  in  particular  need  of 
reserves  of  overseas  resources  in  the  period 
immediately  after  the  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  goods  will  be  in  short  suRily  and  the 
prevention  of  inflationary  International  con- 
ditions of  much  more  importance  for  the 
time  being  than  the  opposite.  Tha  ex- 
pansionists tendency  of  the  plan,  which  Is  a 
leading  recommendation  of  it  as  soon  as 
peacetime  output  Is  restored  and  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  world  is  in  running  order, 
might  be  a  danger  in  the  early  days  of  • 
sellers'  market  and  an  excess  of  d^nand  over 
supply. 

42.  A  reconciliation  of  these  divergent  pur- 
poses Is  not  easily  found  until  we  know  more 
than  is  known  at  proaent  %bout  the  means 
to  be  adopted  to  finance  post-war  relief  and 
reconstruction.  If  the  Intention  Is  to  pro- 
vide resources  on  libetml  and  comprehensive 
lines  outside  the  resources  made  available  by 
the  Clearing  Union  and  additional  to  them, 
it  might  he  better  tor  such  qjedflc  aid  to  take 
the  place  of  the  proposed  overdrafts  during 
the  relief  period  of,  say,  2  years.  In  this 
case  credit  clearing  balances  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  amount  of  gold  delivered  to  the 
union,  and  the  overdraft  facilities  created  by 
the  union  In  favor  of  the  Relief  Council,  the 
International  Investment  Board,  or  the  Oom- 
mcdity  Controls.  Nevertheless,  the  Im- 
mediate establishment  of  the  Clearing  Union 
would  not  be  Incompatible  with  provisional 
arrangements,  which  oould  take  altemattfe 
forms  according  to  the  character  at  the  other 
relief  arrangements,  qualifying  and  limit- 
ing the  overdraft  quotas.  Overdraft  quotas 
might  be  allowed  on  a  reduced  scale  during 
the  transitional  period.  Or  it  might  be 
proper  to  provide  tliat  countries  in  rece^pt  of 
relief  or  lend-lease  assistance  should  not 
have  access  at  the  same  time  to  overdraft 
factllties.  and  that  the  latter  shculd  only 
ecome  available  when  the  fortner  hsd  come  to 
an  end.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  relief  from 
outside  sources  looks  like  being  inadequate 
from  the  outset,  the  overdraft  quotas  may  be 
even  more  necessary  at  the  outset  than  later 
on. 

43.  We  must  not  be  overcautious.  A  rapid 
economic  restoration  may  lighten  the  tasks 
of  the  diplomatists  and  the  politicians  in 
the  resettlement  of  the  world  and  the  res- 
toration of  social  order.  For  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries  outside  the  "relief" 
areas  the  possibility  of  exports  sutBdent  to 
sustain  their  standard  of  life  is  bound  up 
with  good  and  expanding  markets.  We  can- 
not afford  to  wait  too  long  for  this,  and  we 
must  not  allow  excessive  caution  to  con- 
demn us  to  perdition.  Unless  the  union  is 
a  going  concern,  the  problem  of  proper 
•timing"  wiU  be  nearly  Insoluble.  It  is  »uf- 
flclent  at  this  stage  to  point  out  that  the 
problem  of  timing  must  not  be  overlooked, 
but  that  the  union  is  capable  of  being  used 
so  as  to  aid  rather  than  impede  Its  solution. 

XI.  COIfCLIWION 

44.  It  has  been  suggested  that  so  ambi- 
tious a  proposal  is  open  to  criticism  on  tha 
ground  that  It  requires  from  the  members 
of  the  union  a  greater  surrender  of  their 
sovereign  rights  than  they  will  teadlly  con- 
cede. But  no  greater  siirreader  ts  required 
than  tn  a  commercial  tzeaty.  The  obliga- 
tions will  be  entered  Into  voluntarily  and 
can  be  terminated  on  certain  conditions  by 
giving  notice. 

45.  A  greater  readiness  to  accept  super- 
national  arrangements  mtsst  be  required  in 
the  post-war  world.  If  the  arrangements 
proposed  can  be  deecribed  as  a  measure  of 
financial  disarmament,  there  is  nothing  here 
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uhlch  we  need  be  reluctant  to  accept  our- 
selves or  to  a5k  of  others.  It  Is  an  advan- 
tage, and  1:0:  a  disadvantage,  of  the  scheme 
that  it  liiviies  the  member  states  to  aban- 
don that  hcc nic  to  promote  Indiscipline, 
dlsordpr,  n:.d  bad  nelghborline'^s  which,  to 
the  general  di;..dv?.ntage,  they  have  been 
Ireo  to  ex:rclse  hitherto. 

46.  T5ie  p!;in  mr.kcs  a  beginning?  at  the 
fuiare  cco;.t.'-aic  ordering  of  the  world  be- 
tv.-ecn  nu'.::r.-  and  "the  winning  of  the 
peace  ■'  It  :n»5ht  help  to  create  the  condi- 
tions a:-.d  tl'.o  atmc'phere  in  wh.ch  much 
tlse  would  be  made  ea.«lcr. 

In  contrast  to  the  monetary  schcme.s 
proposed  in  the  Morsenihau  anci  Kcynos 
plan,  v.e  h.^vo  en  cur  statu'e  boo'.:.-<  the 
mo-ii'tarji^planci  of  the  great  stalesxen 
of  the  past. 

THE    EECLAr.ED    POLTCT    OF    TItt    TTNITTD    STATES 

As  a  re'N>:lt  of  the  lor.!;-?u=t.'.inod  f  ffort 
to  C-.tr.j::.:h  an  int'^^^rnat^oniil  mDnc'.ary 
sysitm  by  a  series  pf  inlcrnaiional  monc- 
tai'y  conventions  durinp:  the  p?iiod  fcl- 
lowin-;  th  •  close  of  the  Civil  War  and 
th;,'  repc.^l  of  V.v.'  Silver  Purchri>e  Act  of 
lSi"<3.  tho  Concros  cnacLcd  r.nd  placed 
upon  our  statute  bcok.s  a  decIa:ation  of 
im:i:tiiy  policy  cnoicjnd  in  s,'Ction  311 
of  the  Unii:d  £:atcj  Code: 

frc.  311  It  Is  hereby  de  larcd  to  fce  the 
poLcy  ci  l..e  Lnited  S  a'es  to  cont.nue  the 
use  of  bct'n  gcid  and  &ilvcr  as  sicaidard 
mtrnfy.  and  to  ccn  boia  gold  and  tilver  into 
money  ci  tru;:il  intrinsic  and  e:ic';.ui:-c  b'.o 
value.  su-.U  equaKtv  to  be  secured  thrcutUi 
in'c;  r.at:cr.:*1  ..j^rccment.  or  by  sucii  sr^e- 
gUvirds  of  Iclilaticn  as  will  miure  tiie  main- 
tcnanc?  of  tlie  parity  In  value  of  the  coins  of 
the  two  mft.Tii,  end  the  equ.d  power  c:  every 
dollar  at  lU  times  in  tl.e  nia.keti  and  in  the 
pa>nu^nt  o:  clvbi-s.  And  it  is  heri-oy  furtlitr 
declar.d  t..  't  the  e.1..rts  cf  tl.e  Govcrnmer.t 
should  be  s"e;dily  directed  to  f.ie  e3r„bl:?h- 
ment  rf  such  a  fafe  system  of  bin-ieta:iiL.m  as 
Will  mainti.ia  at  all  t'mes  the  e:,ual  p^.'ver  of 
evt-ry  d  11.  r  coined  or  if-iued  by  the  United 
Stages,  in  the  marVtets  and  In  the  p.-yment  of 
debts.     (Nov.  1.  ir93,  ch.  8.  28  dtnt   4  ) 

rH~   MC-.FTAHY  CONVENTl/iN    OF    16C3 

On  the  CGa  d;-.y  of  December  18C5.  France, 
Bvlgii.ni.  IiEiV,  and  Swltrtilund  united  111  the 
mone..  iry  fei'^y  "to  regulate  the  weii-ht. 
title,  fo. m.  cind  circulation  of  the  r  rcld  and 
siiver  ccin;."  whereby  they  nn:reed  to  com  of 
g'  Id  only  the  pieces  of  100.  50.  20.  10.  and  5 
irar.cs  in  eisnt.  standard,  tolerance,  and 
ditmeter,  and  cf  silver  only  the  5-fr,  nc 
pie? 's  cf  3*.  nd^rd  weight  and  flr.cne??.  with 
unhmitc  1  coinage  and  iegil  tender  for  such 
ccn-:  end  furt^;r  a,5rced  to  ccin  m  lunounis 
as  herein  pro.  cribed  for  each  State,  sliver 
coins  of  1  pnf*  2  francs,  50  and  20  centimes. 
of  reduced  fineness  and  Urn. ted  in  leral  ten- 
der to  50  f  i.iu-s;  and  thi..'  any  nation  culd 
Join  the  c.nventicn  by  ad.  ptlnir  its  mone- 
tary fVEttm  m  re  p.:d  to  rcld  end  si.v?r  ccii-.s. 
en;!  thut  t'.i-"  ccnvcntic.i  should  remain  in 
lor-e  until  J.inuHry  1.   1S50 

Senr.t.r  P.  M.  Cockreil,  in  presenting 
the  record  cf  thi.s  Iniernational  Mone- 
tary Con\in*ion  and  the  ."subsequent  ne- 
cotiuiior.s  to  have  the  United  States  join 
the  conv:  ntion  and  standardize  its 
n:oney  v;ii.h  ccinarre  of  the  European  na- 
tions, hr.s  this  to  .«;ay  in  his  famous  spccCh 
on  mnc- .  reconUy  printed  in  the  Cox- 
CRE"s:o\.M.  RrccHD: 

Here  w..^  a  bimttallic  sy^ieni  (of  money) 
vpo.i  the  r..i.v.i  cf  15 'j  to  1  maintained  by 
ri.^nc-  «ii  c  •  Cclocer  30.  17C5.  and  ail  we  had 
to  d  )  v,a5  ?  laply  to  ^ufc^cr.be  to  it.  There 
•A.W  no  International  ccn-phcation  connected 


with  it;  nothing  to  do  but  simply  subscribe 
to  It,  and  agree  that  we  would  coin  certain 
coins.  In  order  to  come  to  that,  we  only  had 
to  strike  out  about  12'..  gram.?  of  our  stand- 
ard silver  dollar,  reduce  it  to  4C0  gr.Uns.  and 
thus  bring  It  down  to  the  ratio  of  15 'j   to  1. 

Here  was  a  standrird  pertcctcd,  tested  for 
ner.riy  a  hundred  ye.TS.  rdready  agreed  to, 
w.  h  an  open  clause,  with  an  cpen  door  for 
anv  nation  to  j  jin  in  it. 

Th.^t  v.-a.?  the  only  time  'h?  United  States 
wa.=!  ever  cir^.cd  an  cppj.  ".unity  to  become  a 
member  of  an  international  bimetallic  union. 

If  the  monetary  metrtl<;,  pold  and  sil- 
ver, are  to  be  u:-cd  p.t  all  in  our  post-war 
monetary  sy.^tcm,  then  some  plan  must 
be  dvi^cd  and  put  into  operation  that 
viil.  provide  for  the  standarc!iz:^,tion  of 
the  rclaii  e  vxlr.e  of  tlie  m.onetary  units 
ol  the  sfvcral  nations  to  the  value  of 
basic  money — money  of  ultimate  re- 
Ci-  inDfion — the  kind  of  money  that  will 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  economic 
la'.v  and  have  a  stable  vr.lue,  by  incrcc.s- 
irs;  evenly  with  the  grow  th  cf  population 
and  ccinmcrce.  The  txucrieiice  of  the 
ar,es  teaches  us  that  this  kind  of  money 
ccn.  bet  b?  obt.'incd  by  the  adoption  of 
intf^rr.r.tior.al  bimctalli.' m.  The  produc- 
t  on  cf  rold  and  filvcr  taken  togelher  at 
their  nrtural  ratio  autornnticr.lly  in- 
crci'os  in  volume  wiih  the  growth  of 
population  and  commerce. 


Time  for  Acton 


EXi^ENSTON  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARE  E.  KGFrMAN 

OF    MICHIC;  ..V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursaav.  June  24.  1543 

Mr.  EOFF?.IAN.  J.Tr.  Speaker,  with  a 
threatened  shortage -of  food:  with  more 
and  more  bu.'^■inc.-.-mcn  bcm?  forced  out 
of  business;  with  the  tax  burden  ever 
frcwing  laiper;  with  these  who  fellow 
the  administration's  orders,  as  did  the 
cpc'iarcrs  of  the  ccal  nines,  being  de- 
prived of  their  property  by  the  Govern- 
ment, while  tbe  minr.s,  who  d  sobcyed 
those  orders,  are  hcing  rewarJ-d  with 
increii'^ed  ccmpensation;  "with  Govern- 
ment bureaus  puttmir  forth  pcntl  rccu- 
laiions  wh  ch  the  Supreme  Court  now 
says  have  the  force  of  laus.  it  is  t'm? — 
yes.  lonj  past  t  me — for  the  p  o;:l?  to 
insist  that  iiieir  Representatives  in  Con- 
trols pive  us  a  po\crnment  under  law. 
do  away  wi.h  a  .povernment  by  men  wliu 
have  no  authority  to  create  law. 

Tl:e  lower  b.  anch  of  Ccr:p,:?:<s  ha^  en- 
deavored to  cu:  appropriations,  eradi- 
cate the  Reds  from  Federal  jobs,  but 
the  other  part  of  the  leTi.slative  bran'h 
s'.ill  balks.  The  only  exception  to  the 
upper  branch's  consistent  compliance 
Willi  organized  labor's  demands  was  when 
it  overrode  the  President's  veto  cf  the 
Smith-Connaily  antistni^e  bill.  The  peo- 
ple should  direct  some  o*"  their  criticism 
toward  the  upper  Hou.=:e. 

In  yc<irs  gene  by.  the  people  took  Con- 
gress more  or  less  as  a  m.atter  cf  cour.se, 
regarding  it  as  the  insurmountable,  ever- 


existing  barrier  between  them  and  the 
loss  of  their  liberties. 

With  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  and 
the  sub.servient  yielding  by  what  came  to 
be  known  as  a  rubber-.'^lam.p  Co.i^ress, 
to  th'  demands  made  by  President  Roose- 
velt for  additional  powers,  thc^c  func- 
tions formerly  exercised  by  the  Congress 
alone  fell  one  by  one  within  the  grasp 
of  the  Chief  Ex^cuti". :  and  those  subor- 
dinates appointed  by  him  and  acting 
under  his  control. 

Gradually  at  first,  under  th?  rui:^?  cf 
one  emergency  and  then  another,  the 
President  succeed-:  d  in  palhering  into  his 
own  hands  greater  powers,  move  auJior- 
ity,  than  had  ever  been  c::ercis  d  in 
pcrxotime  by  the  Chief  Executive.  Then 
came  the  war  and  the  firal  ericuee  for 
further  demnnds  fell  to  the  uce  cf  the 
President.  Only  at  the  ri'rk  c'  bein? 
chai-ged  with  impeding  the  v.ar  e:T,.rt.  of 
aiding  the  enemy,  dared  a  voice  be  raised 
in  cppositicn  to  any  demand  mode  by  the 
administration  for  money  or  aui  "only. 

That  great  American,  Lincoln,  once 
sa'd: 

Th?re  is  an  important  sense  m  which  the 
Government  is  distinct  from  the  r.t'aninis- 
tratiou.  Cue  Is  perpetual,  the  other  tempo- 
rary and  changcab!3  A  m.an  may  be  loyal 
to  his  Government  and  yet  cj;pc-c  the  pe- 
culiar principles  and  methods  of  the  ad- 
ministration • 

Forgetting  or  intentionally  disregard- 
ing that  truth,  the  New  Dealers  have  en- 
deavored earnestly  and  uncci'^inc:ly  to 
build  up  in  the  minels  of  our  people  the 
belief  that  the  terms  admini.-tration  and 
government  are  synonymour^.  and  that 
the  administiaiion  is  a'l-wise.  ail-pocd. 
and  con  act  only  in  the  b:st  interests  of 
these  United  States  and  its  citizens. 

That  horde  of  bureaucra's  velii'li  pro- 
muijeites  the  multiplicity  of  orders,  ruies, 
regulations,  and  directives  v.'h'ch  are 
governing  every  phose  cf  the  lives  of  our 
people  have  presumed  to  take  solely  unto 
themselves  the  prercpative  cf  interpret- 
ing the  intentions  of  the  Congress;  of 
reading  into  its  enactments  meanings 
never  even  thour.iit  of  by  the  Con^re.ss 
when  those  measures  were  adopted  into 
law. 

The  extent  to  wliich  the  power  to  con- 
trol has  been  tal:en  over  by  the  Executive 
and  those  acting  under  him,  the  extent 
to  which  we  are  now  governed  by  men 
rather  than  by  law.  and  the  necess  ty  for 
Congress  without  delay  reccverint!  that 
pow'cr  unto  it'^elf  is  clearly  and  ab'y  set 
forth  by  that  eminent  writer.  D:;vid 
Lowrence,  in  an  editorial  apreaiinr  in  a 
recent  issue  cf  the  United  States  News, 
a  publication  which  bears  an  enviable 
reputation  for  fair  reportiig.  Pcvmit  me 
to  quote  a  fe->v  pertinent  p^'agraphs 
from  Mr.  Lawrence's  article: 

Overseas  cur  boys  were  fighting  last  v/eck. 
Some  of  them  were  kin.?d.  Scnc  of  them 
were  wcundcd.  More  will  be  liiPed  and 
wounded  in  the  months  ahead. 

Ttiey  hLve  been  told  again  and  rgain  that 
this  Is  a  war  to  preserve  cur  fre'-cl  ms  -ctir 
libsrtles. 

But  last  weelt  six  Ju-t:ces  app  inted  by 
Piesident  Rccsevelt.  constituting  a  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  S  ates. 
took  away  a  bt..=.ic  liberty— tho  rifht  cf  c. ..-y 
Citizen  to  be  governed  by  lav.-s  and  not  lij  the 
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arbitrary  power  of  a  bureaucrat,  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  know  explicitly  what  are  the 
punlrhmenta  Incurred  for  violation*  of  a 
statute. 

Our  boys  are  not  fighting  to  a  sustain  the 
privilege  of  offlcials  in  any  Government 
agency  to  fix  whatever  punishments  they 
please  for  a  violation  of  law. 

Yet  the  Supreme  Court  majority  decided, 
in  effect,  that  a  Government  agency  can  fix 
any  punishment  It  desires  although  not  ex- 
plicitly mentioned  In  the  statute  that  is 
broken.  The  precedent  Is  fixed.  The  die  Is 
cast.  Only  a  constitutional  amendment  can 
abrogate  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Only  a  change  In  the  membeiship  of  the 
Court  over  a  long  period  of  years  can  reverse 
It. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  latest  case  minces  no  words.  It 
frankly  empowers  a  governmental  agency  to 
select  whatever  punishment  It  pleases  so  long 
as  in  the  Judgment  of  that  agency  the  pun- 
ishment "effectuates  the  policies  of  the  act." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  time  has  come  to  play  fair  with  the 
boys  overseas.  Instead  of  worrying,  as  did 
our  Vice  President  the  other  day,  whether 
Russia  might  be  double-crossed  In  the  post- 
war period,  let's  worry  a  little  during  the  war 
about  double-crossing  the  American  people 
who  are  today  making  the  supreme  sacrifice 
In  giving  the  blood  of  their  sens  to  fight  a 
war  so  often  sloganized  as  a  war  to  preserve 
our  "four  freedoms." 

If  Congress  adjourns  or  takes  a  sum- 
mer recess  without  restoring  this  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people,  there  may  be  little 
left  of  a  representative  republican  form 
of  government  when  Congress  reconvenes 
in  the  fall. 

It  is  time  that  the  people  make  them- 
selves heard. 


Tbc  0.  W.  I.  Is  Helping  To  Wb  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
and  illuminating  address  entitled  "The 
O.  W.  I.  Is  Helping  To  Win  the  War," 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Thomas],  and 
broadcast  over  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  on  Saturday,  June  26,  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  come  here  tonight  to  tell  you  a 
personal  story  about  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  United  States  Is  fighting  this  war.  For 
security  reasons,  I  cannot  tell  you  all  I  would 
like  to.  But  what  I  can  tell  you  Is  some- 
thing I  think  the  wives,  mothers,  and  fathers 
of  our  fighting  men.  our  workers  on  farms 
and  In  plants — in  other  words,  you  who  are 
listening  to  my  voice  right  now — wUl  be  In- 
terested to  hear. 

It  sadden.^  me  to  have  to  open  my  story 
by  saying  that  In  spite  of  the  military  ad- 
rances  our  forces  have  made  on  various  front* 


during  the  past  10  days,  the  United  States 
has  suflered  one  definite  set-back  In  the  war. 
The  leaders  and  the  people  of  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  are  gloating  over  It.  Their 
newspapers  and  broadcasting  stations  have 
been  telling  them  about  It,  bringing  a  ray 
of  hope  to  the  discouraged  Axis  populations, 
and  casting  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ples of  occupied  nations. 

You,  too.  have  heard  of  this  set-back,  which 
Is  the  attempt  to  cripple  the  work  of  the 
OflScc  of  War  Information,  popularly  called 
the  O.  W.  I.  It  Is  because  of  the  chance 
that  the  attempt  may  produce  ruinous  re- 
sults that  I  am  speaking  to  you  tonight. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  some  of  the  happy 
words  which  Tokyo  has  been  broadcasting 
all  over  the  world.  Last  Tuesday  the  Tokyo 
radio  said,  and  I  quote:  "There's  a  wide 
divergence  of  views  between  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  people  and 
the  salaried  appointees  who  wield  so  much 
power  in  the  Government.  Thus,  over  the 
week  end.  the  House  of  Representatives 
cracked  down  on  a  budget  for  domestic 
propaganda  which  was  submitted  by  the 
OfHce  of  War  Information.  •  •  •  Almost 
any  way  you  look  at  It.  the  whole  thing  looks 
bad.  smells  bad  and  is  bad.  The  propa- 
gandists disagree  with  the  elective  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people  who.  In 
turn,  disagree  with  the  elected  and  appointed 
leaders.  Everybody  Is  out  for  the  selfish 
gratification  of  his  own  desires  and  to  heck 
with  the  American  people  who  are  paying 
for  all  this  with  blood,  sweat,  and  tears." 

Those  are  the  exact  words  with  which  we 
were  taunted  and  other  people  were  told 
of  this  action. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  participating 
actively  in  the  work  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  and  Jts  predecessor  ever  since 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7, 
1941.  Due  to  the  fact  that  I  lived  in  Japan 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  the  Far 
East  has  been  one  of  my  main  Interests  for 
nearly  40  years,  I  was  asked  to  address  mes- 
sages to  the  people  of  Japan  for  short-wave 
broadcast.  Not  less  than  once  a  month  I 
have  done  this  ever  since.  What  the  effect 
of  this  and  other  messages  may  be  I  cannot 
tell.  We  can  Judge,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
beatings,  the  jailings,  the  torture,  and  the 
death  sentences  that  are  inflicted  by  the  Axis 
nations  upon  their  citizens  and  people  of 
occupied  countries  who  dare  to  listen. 

Last  March  Klwao  Okumura.  Vice  Chief  of 
the  Japanese  Board  of  Information,  said  In 
an  address,  and  I  quote:  "There  Is  no  need 
to  mention  the  importance  of  the  mission  of 
the  radio  broadcast  used  as  "propaganda  for 
overseas  countries  and  against  enemy  coun- 
tries. All  belligerent  nations  in  the  world 
are  now  relylr3  on  radio.  •  •  •  It  is  es- 
pecially necessary  to  wipe  out  the  false  prop- 
aganda of  America  and  Britain,  and  every 
effort  Is  being  concentrated  toward  this  end." 
My  own  feeling  in  the  matter  I  expressed 
In  my  very  first  message,  as  follows:  "I  do 
not  know  how  many  of  you  are  listening  to 
this  message  to  the  people  of  Japan,  be- 
cause the  repressions  which  your  Govern- 
ment practices  on  you  keep  you,  as  far  as  It 
can,  from  knowing  the  truth.  But  if  only 
one  Japanese  hears  my  words  and  learns  the 
tragic  story  of  the  way  in  which  you  have 
been  betrayed  by  your  war  lords,  who  liave 
sold  themselves  to  Hitler,  then  It  will  be 
worth  whUe  to  speak." 

To  continue  my  personal  story,  beginning 
with  the  messages  to  Japan,  I  was  asked  to 
address  messages  to  many  other  nations. 
What  I  have  written  has  gone  Into  the  news- 
papers of  countries  all  over  the  world  and  has 
been  heard  by  radio  in  many  lands  across 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Miunerous 
colleagues  of  mine  in  Congress  have  done 
the  same.  The  messages  from  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  Individuals  have   gone 


forth  In  a  stream  and  i<xra  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  OfBce  of  War  Iufor> 
maticn. 

I  tell  you  this  oecause  these  efforts  of  mln« 
have  naturally  made  me  well  acquainted 
with  the  Office  of  War  InformaUon,  with  iU 
staff,  with  Its  methods,  with  Its  purposes,  and 
with  Its  earnest  zeal.  And  I  can  say  to  you, 
on  the  basis  of  my  perEOual  knowledge,  that 
the  Office  of  War  Information  is  a  real  part 
of  the  war  and  is  helping  to  win  the  war. 

I  can  say  more  than  this.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  everyone  who  really  knows  the  O.  W  I., 
who  Is  really  clo£e  to  Its  wotk,  approves  and 
endorses  Its  work  with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  few  individuals  in  whcss  case  private 
antagonisms  may  be  involved.  That  is  why, 
since  the  vote  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  would  abolish  a  vital  part  of  the 
O.  W.  I.,  there  has  been  a  veritable  flood  of 
protests,  without  exception,  from  everyone 
of  the  private  information  groupe  of  the 
United  SUtes  who  actually  work  with  the 
O.  W  I.  day  In  and  day  out.  The  very  people 
and  organizations  who  are  alleged  to  be  suf- 
fering because  of  the  O.  W.  I.  are  the  ones 
who  are  demanding  that  it  be  continued  and 
made  even  more  strong  in  Its  work. 

My  personal  contacts  with  the  Office  of  War 
Information  have  not  been  restricted  to  Ita 
work  overseas.  Some  confusion  has  arlcen 
In  the  minds  of  many  people  because  tha 
OfBce  of  War  Information  has  what  is  called 
an  overseas  branch  and  a  dcmeatic  brancb. 
The  Impression  has  been  given  by  the  en- 
emies of  the  Office  of  War  Information  that 
these  two  branches  are  separate  organiza- 
tions which  happen  to  be  under  the  aama 
roof  and  headed  by  the  same  chiefs.  In  ttiis 
way.  It  is  poselble  to  say  with  apparent  inno- 
cencs:  "The  overseas  work  of  the  Offloe  cf 
War  Information  is  all  right,  but  let's  cut 
out  the  domestic  branch.  That  wont  hurt 
the  overseas  work  at  all." 

"Hie  fact  Is  that  the  oreraeaa  branch  and 
the  domestic  branch  are  not  two  sejMirata 
groups  working  along  parallel  lines.  Their 
work  Is  Integrally  coimected.  To  abolish  or 
curtail  the  work  of  one  branch  is  to  abolish 
cr  ciurtall  the  work  of  the  otiier  automati- 
cally, for  the  domestic  branch  is  the  main 
source  of  information  which  feeds  the  over- 
seas branch  with  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  the  overseas  branch  fashions  its  fln- 
l£hed  product. 

To  abolish  the  domestic  branch  or  to  cut 
down  its  work  is  exactly  the  same  as  cutting 
off  or  shortening  one  wing  of  a  flying  fortress 
on  the  theory  that  It  can  get  along  very  well 
with  the  other  wing. 

Moreover.  It  is  not  only  the  material  which 
the  domestic  branch  obtains  for  tiae  by  the 
overseas  branch  which  la  important  in  this 
matter.  That  same  material  is  the  story  of 
what  the  United  States  Government  Is  doing 
In  this  war,  and  the  American  people,  tkrough 
their  radios  and  their  newspapers,  are  en- 
titled to  know  that  story.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
tell  the  people,  who  elected  Its  members,  that 
from  now  on  they  forbid  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  inform  the  American  people  of 
what  is  being  dene  to  win  the  war. 

We  Americans  already  know  the  value  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information  to  us.  I  know 
much  more  today  and  you  know  much  mofto 
today  about  otir  militan'  efforts  and  about 
every  other  phase  of  war  activity  than  we 
knew  a  year  ago,  when  the  OfBce  of  War  In- 
formation was  founded.  And  it  is  conceded 
by  all  media  of  news  that  the  Office  of  War 
Information  is  largely  responsible  for  this. 

I  have  said  that  those  who  know  the  Office 
of  War  Information  and  who  work  closely 
with  It  are  In  favor  of  It.  Here  In  Wash- 
ington there  is  an  organlatlon  called  the 
War  Agencies  Correspondents  Association.  It 
is  made  up  of  the  new^japermen  and  radlQ 
reporters  from  all  over  the  United  States  who 
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cover  the  Washington  war  news      Last  Mon- 
day they  passed  a  resolution  saying  in  part: 

••It  hsia  been  the  experlencaiol  members  of 
the  War  Agencies  Correspondents  Association, 
who  have  daily  contact  with  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  that  the  agency  has  consistently 
tried  to  gpt  the  facts  about  the  home-front 
war  operations  and  to  present  them  In  a  fair 
and  competent  manner.  A  more  vigorous, 
not  a  dead,  Office  of  War  Information  Is 
needed  " 

What  does  the  radio  Industry  think  about 
the  Office  of  War  Information?  Besides  the 
many  commentators  like  MaJ  George  Fielding 
Eliot  who  have  come  to  Its  defense,  the  radio 
stations  and  the  networks  are  speaking  in 
vigorous  tones.  Radio  Dally,  the  newspaper 
of  the  ludiistry.  carried  this  headline  last 
Wednesday:  "Industry  for  domestic  bureau. 
Trade  executives  favor  radio  branch  as  clear- 
ing house  for  Government  shows  " 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  motion-pic- 
ture industry,  which  has  endorsed  the  Motion 
Picture  Bureau,  of  magazine  and  book  pub- 
lishers, and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Newspapers  all  over  the  United  States  have 
carrlrd  editorials  endorsing  the  Office  of  War 
Information  In  the  last  10  days  The  New 
York  Times  wrote  that  It  has  "done  much 
useful  work.  It  has  succeeded  In  making 
available  to  the  public  much  more  informa- 
tion much  more  promptly,  about  the  activi- 
ties of  the  military  and  naval  services  than 
was  available  before  Mr.  Davis  went  to  work. 
It  has  eliminated  a  good  deal  of  the  duplica- 
tion and  confusion  which  formerly  prevailed 
In  the  public  announcements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment/' 

1  want  to  say  to  the  American  people  what 
you  already  knew,  that  this  Is  a  war  we  are 
hghting  and  not  a  game  we  are  playing.  War 
means  killing  people.  Some  of  those  people 
are  the  enemy.  Others  are  our  sous  and 
brothers  and  husbands  whom  the  enemy  kills. 
When  we  discuss  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion we  are  talking  about  life  and  death. 
Today  there  are  thousands  of  American  sol- 
dier* alive  who  would  be  dead  had  It  not  been 
for  Office  of  War  Information  operations. 
There  are  many  more  thousands  whose  life  or 
death  hangs  in  the  balance  today,  depending 
on  whether  or  not  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion continues  its  work. 

If  Adolf  Hitler.  Premier  Tojo.  and  Benito 
Mussolini  should  make  up  a  list  of  the  10 
Americans  whom  they  wo\ild  most  like  to  see 
done  away  with,  it  is  my  belief  that  Elmer 
Dana  would  stand  high  on  that  list. 


Reduction  of  Appropriations  for  the 
0.  W.  I. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  28  (letjislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Movie 
Industry  Bacho  the  O.  W.  I."  written  by 
Peter  Purst  and  published  in  PM  of  the 
issue  of  June  23,  1943.  and  also  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "A  War  Service  in  the  Bal- 
ance" written  by  Bosley  Crowther  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
27.  1943.  Both  articles  relate  to  the  pro- 
posal to  reduce  appropriation  for  the  Of- 
fice of  War  Information. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  New  York  PM  of  June  2'6,  1943 1 
Movie  Industht   Backs  the  Office   of   W.^r 
Information 
(By  Peter  Purst)  I 

Hollywood,  June  28.— Movie  people  have 
long  denied  that  stranger  things  hiippcn  in 
Hollywood  than  anywhere  else,  but  the  I  act 
that  the  entire  movie  industry  has  come 
vigorously  and  bravely  to  the  deien?e  ot  the 
OfQce  of  War  Information,  now  that  its  very 
existence  Is  threatened,  is  certainly  the  sur- 
prise of  the  year. 

Many  times  since  the  Office  ol  War  Inlor- 
raation's  film  bureau  was  created  last  ye;-.r, 
the  big  producers  have  started  campaign? 
against  it.  trade  journals  have  blafted  it. 
studios  have  screamed  "interference"  and 
"propaganda"  and  "we  wont  be  dictated  to 
by  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats  wlio  have  never 
been  nearer  film  production  than  an  orchestra 
seat  in  a  movie  theater." 

The  Hays  office  in  particular  was  often  said 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  enemies  of  tlie  Office  of 
War  Information's  film  bureaus  in  Washing- 
ton and  here. 

Now.  Congress  has  so  drastically  cut  funds 
for  the  Domestic  Bureau  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  that  unless  the  Senate  reveises 
the  House  action,  all  the  OlTlce  of  War  Inlor- 
mation  activities  in  this  country.  IncludMig 
Its  Hollywood  film  ofBce.  will  be  suspended 

Will  Hays,  president  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Producers  Association  (Hays  olflce).  and 
thus  the  spokesman  of  the  entire  film  indus- 
try, has  sent  a  wire  to  Chairman  Clarence 
Cannon,  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee protesting  the  cut  and  declaim^ 
that  "We  have  been  greatly  pleased  by  the 
understanding  shown  by  the  picture  bureau 
and  the  complete  lack  ol  effort  on  its  part  to 
dominate  our  operation  I  know  the  indus- 
try's feeling  is  one  of  genuine  appreciation 
for  the  service  being  rendered. ' 

The  industry,  judging  from  Will  Hays  wire 
and  general  comment  in  the  studios  on  the 
House  sabotage  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion's activities  today,  would  like  to  keep 
the  Office  of  War  Information's  movie  ad- 
visors— all  former  newspapermen,  inciden- 
tally— in  Hollywood  and  on  the  job. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times] 

A   War   Sebvice   ik    the   Balance — Congres- 
sional   TnaEAT    TO    THE    Office    of    War 
Information  Places  in   Serious  Jeopardy 
Our  Sole  Coordinating  Agency  for  Films 
(By  Bosley  Crowther) 

When  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  cf  Rep- 
resentatives killed  the  budget  the  other  day 
for  the  Office  of  War  Information  in  all  its 
domestic  activities,  they  put  a  potential 
quietus  on  a  sizable  wartime  service  of  the 
screen.  For  the  blow,  if  it  proves  to  be  mor- 
tal, would  entirely  eliminate  the  Bureau  cf 
Motion  Pictures,  among  others,  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information — and  that  is  an  even- 
tuality which  even  the  industry's  least  re- 
ceptive view  with  pause.  As  these  lines  are 
being  written,  the  matter  is  still  In  doubt; 
the  Senate  may  make  up  the  budget  which 
its  neighbor  across  the  Capitol  withheld. 
The  Office  of  War  Information's  domestic 
torso  may  be  saved.  But  bedside  watchers 
are  predicting  that,  at  best,  its  movie  arm 
will  be  In  a  sling.  They  say  that  any  econ- 
omies which  Congress  may  compel  will  first 
be  made,  most  likely,  in  the  outsidlsh  bureau 
of  films. 

It  la  well  that  the  general  public  should 
understand  exactly  what  this  means  and 
know  how  such  a  curtailment  would  affect 
what  we  see  on  our  screens — for  the  public, 
after  all.  Is  the  body  which  the  screen,  in 
one  way  or  another,  senres.    In  the  first  place, 


the  film  producing  unit  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  would  be  cut,  if  not  completely 
abolished — which  means  that  such  informa- 
tion films  as  this  unit  has  been  making  over 
the  past  year  would  henceforth  be  out  or 
curtailed.  It  means  that  the  Hollywood  of- 
fice of  the  Office  of  War  Information  would 
be  dropped,  this  bein^  the  office  which  gives 
producers  advice  on  the  tone  and  content  of 
war  films.  And  it  means  that  the  numerous 
activities  cf  the  bureau  in  organizing  the 
use  of  films  for  their  most  eftectlve  impact 
on  the  public  with  war  information  would  be 
scotched  In  short,  it  means  that  the  mak- 
ing of  motion  pictures  with  war  purpose 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  individual 
producers  (or  service  units)  with  no  cor- 
ordination  at  all. 

generally  agreed 
Unless  a  lot  of  people  are  saying  things 
they  don't  mean,  this  is  not  a  situation  which 
the  industry  desires.  And  it  is  certainly  not 
a  situation  which,  in  wartime,  is  logical. 
There  ha.s  been  a  lot  of  criticism  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information's  performances  in 
this  field — criticism  with  which  this  writer 
has  frequently  agreed.  There  have  been 
those  persons  who  have  felt  that  Lowell 
Mellett.  the  chief  cf  the  bureau  of  films,  has 
been  too  bold  in  his  efforts  at  persuasion; 
others  have  felt  he  wasn't  bold  enough. 
Some  have  maintained  that  the  production  of 
information  films  was  not  a  Government 
job;  others  have  argued  that  the  Govern- 
meiu  sliould  be  the  sole  executor  of  this 
task.  And  a  great  deal  of  shifting  and  ad- 
justing ha.s  been  going  on  for  the  past  year. 
But  no  one  (except  the  men  in  Congress) 
have  come  out  fiat-footedly  against  a  film 
coordinating  agency,  with  the  sentiment 
holding  for  a  Government  one.  Will  H. 
Hays  wired  to  Congre.ss  shortly  after  its  ac- 
tion the  other  day  that  the  Industry  has 
been  "pleased  by  the  understanding  shown 
hy  the  Bureau  of  Motion  Pictures  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  and  by  the  com- 
plete lack  of  any  effort  on  its  part  to  dom- 
inate our  operation."  And  when  Mr.  Hays 
made  such  a  statement,  he  spoke  lor  the 
coolest  element. 

A    SIGNIFICANT    FUNCTION 

No.  there  is  every  reason  to  view  the  action 
cf  Congress  with  concern,  and  the  possibility 
cf  the  film  unit's  abolishment  with  undis- 
guised alarm.  For  this  writer,  after  careful 
observation,  lias  noted  that  the  Office  of  War 
Information's  short  films  have  fulfilled  a 
very  significant  function  In  their  place  on 
the  Nation's  screen  programs.  Such  films  as 
"Mission  Accomplished."  "Doctors  at  War." 
"Right  of  Way."  and  "Troop  Train" — freely 
distributed  and  played  in  thousands  of 
theaters  on  the  pledge  of  the  exhibitors — 
have  slipped  a  real  informative  10  minutes 
into  many  an  otherwise  frivolous  show.  And 
although  they  have  not  been  the  best  films  in 
every  case  by  far,  they  have  shown  a  very 
realistic  concept  of  wartime  problems  which 
has  had  its  influence  on  commercial  films. 

Right  now,  the  peremptory  abolition  of 
film  production  by  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion would  toss  a  tremendous  responsibility 
for  war-conscious  shorts  upon  the  industry^ 
wlkich,  from  present  indications.  It  is  not 
prepared  to  assume.  There  are  some  excel- 
lent pictures  currently  being  made  by  straight 
commercial  producers.  The  "This  is  America" 
series  of  two-reelers,  made  by  Pathe,  Is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  dependable  reality 
series  of  the  day.  The  March  of  Time  is  an 
old  war  horse  in  the  factual-informative  line, 
and  the  World  In  Action  series  from  the  Can- 
adian National  Film  Board  offers  good,  con- 
sistent two-reelers  Warners,  Metro,  and 
Paramount  turn  out  occasional  sharp  war 
shorts,  and  the  British  Information  Servlcea 
pass  some  gcxxl  ones  along  at  intervals  for 
cocimerclal  release.     But  the  fact  that   all 
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these  films  are  commercial  means  that  their 
distribution  is  thereby  limited.  And  many  of 
the  Hollywood-made  war  shorts  have  been 
atrociously  bad.  From  the  purely  numerical 
standpoint,  the  Office  of  War  Information's 
films  are  covering  the  land.  Furthermore, 
they  are  being  released  far  and  wide  in  the 
non -theatrical  field — in  schools  and  granges 
and  factories — which  would  miss  them  If  the 
Office  of   War  Information   went. 

— OR  else 

Of  course,  there  is  still  that  marginal  ele- 
ment which,  for  reasons  cf  its  own  con- 
tinues to  agitate  loudly  that  the  screen  is 
no  place  for  cold  reality  and  facts.  This  is 
the  element  which  wishes  It  could  go  into  the 
theater  and  shut  out  the  world.  And  that 
might  be  partially  accomplished  by  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Office  of  War  Information. 
But  the  greatest  majority,  as  Indicated  by 
the  pubHc  response  to  good  war  films,  wants, 
along  w'lth  entertainment  a  visual  contact 
and  conception  of  things  as  they  are.  It 
wants  to  get  through  motion  pictures,  which 
reproduce  actuality  most  vividly,  the  feeling 
and  knowledge  of  what  Is  happening  in  this 
tremendous  world.  For  the  screen  to  serve 
that  function  there  must  be  point  and  co~ 
ordination  toward  that  end.  This  is  as  ob- 
vious in  the  field  of  motion  pictures  as  it 
Is  In  the  production  of  arms.  If  the  Office 
of  War  Information  should  be  abolished,  an- 
other agency  would  have  to  be  formed  to  do 
the  job  it  is  now  doing.  And  its  pretty 
late  to  start  all  over  again. 


Blood  on  Her  Hands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

4 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1943 

Mr,  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News  of 
June  22.  1943: 

BLOOD  ON  HER   HANDS 

It  Is  blood  on  your  hands,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

More  than  any  other  person,  you  are 
morally  respjonslble  for  those  race  riots  in 
Detroit  where  2  dozen  were  killed  and  fully 
500  injured  in  nearly  a  solid  day  of  street 
fighting. 

You  have  been  personally  proclaiming  and 
practicing  social  equality  at  the  White 
House  and  wherever  you  go,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt. 

In  Detroit,  a  city  noted  for  the  growing 
Impudence  and  insolence  of  its  Negro  popu- 
lation, an  attempt  was  made  to  put  your 
preachment*   into   practice,   Mrs.   Roosevelt. 

What  followed  Is  now  history.  Streets 
ran  red  with  blood  until  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  happens  to  be  your 
husband,  declared  martial  law  and  sent 
troops   to    the   scene. 

f ->  sort  of  camouflage  or  false  claiming 
can  hide  the  ugly  facts  of  what  happened 
in    Detroit. 

It  Isn't  pleasant  to  say  this  concerning 
the  First  Lady  of  the  land.  It  isn't  pleas- 
ant for  millions  of  people  to  ^e  living  In 
daily  fear  of  being  killed  or  Injured  in 
racial    clashes,   either. 

Claim  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement    of    Colored    People    waa    the 


result  of  Axis  propaganda  Isn't  even  decent 
nonsense.  Axis  propaganda  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with   It. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  aomethlng  of  this 
sort  should  happen.  Authorities  in  scores 
of  our  large  cities  especially  industrial  cen- 
ters, have  been  for  many  months  In  hourly 
fear  of  such  outbreaks  There  Is  some 
melancholy  gratification  in  the  fact  that  it 
happened  in  one  of  our  northernmost 
cities,  just  across  from  the  Canadian  border, 
and  not  in  the  deep  South  or  even  the 
middle  South.  Down  this  way  we  have  tried 
to  use  patience,  tolerance,  and  forbearance 
In  dealing  with  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem. 

Blood  on  your  hands,  Mrs.  Roosevelt! 
And  the  damned  spots  won't  wash  out, 
either. 


Valedictory  Address  by  Charles  S.  Rus- 
sell at  the  Capitol  Page  School  Gradua- 
tion Exercises 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOtTTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  28  i  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Charles  S.  Russell  at  the  Capi- 
tol Page  School  graduation  exercises  in 
the  New  House  Oflftce  Building,  on  June 
16.  1943.  Personally,  I  am  proud  of  the 
excellent  address  which  was  made  by  one 
of  the  former  pages  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
hope  that  every  Senator  will  have  the  op- 
portunity and  take  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing this  remarkable  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  these 
words  convey  a  message  of  farewell,  of  fare- 
well to  Capitol  Hill,  to  school  life  and  to  the 
warmest  of  friendships.  Indeed,  we  feel  all 
of  this,  together  with  the  noblest  of  senti- 
ments toward  this  citadel  of  freedom  in 
which  we  have  worked  and  dreamed  of  our 
futures. 

And  yet,  to  step  beyond  these  thoughts, 
there  appears  a  goal  so  shining  that  its  bril- 
liance almost  obscures  anything  else  of  which 
we  might  think  at  this  moment.  For  lnde«d, 
this  must  be  to  UB  no  mere  farewell,  but  a 
dedication  of  our  very  lives  and  of  every 
spark  of  energy  In  our  beings  to  victory  in 
the  strtiggle  whicb  confronts  us  all. 

Within  a  very  short  time  moat  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  class  will  be  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States.  We  go  forth  Into  an 
anguished  and  chaotic  world  from  a  school 
which  has  striven  to  develop  in  us  those 
qualities  which  best  fit  ub  to  fight  the  battles 
of  tomorrow.  Our  never-to-be-forgotten 
contacts  with  the  world's  great  and  near 
great  bring  to  us  most  forcibly  the  tremen- 
dous task  which  lies  before  us.  And  so  we 
are  challenged  by  this  thorough  training  and 
by  the  sacred  heritage  of  our  homes  and  fam- 
ilies to  render  our  true  account  as  memben 
of  a  rising  generation. 

Yet,  If  we  are  not  to  betray  this  trust  we 
must  remember  that  to  win  a  war  and  lose 


the  peace  Is  but  a  hollow  victory.  We  are 
now  mainly  concerned  with  defending  the 
principles  of  democracy  on  the  battlefield. 
But  in  the  years  which  follow,  when  we  will 
have  matured  In  strength  and  wisdom,  it  will 
become  apparent  to  ua  that  the  responsi- 
bility does  not  cease  when  the  world,  bleed- 
ing and  exhausted,  settles  back  once  more 
to  peace.  Then  we  will  find  that  these 
principles  which  have  been  saved  only  by 
the  sacrifice  of  so  much  blood,  are  ours  to 
defend.  And  so  the  struggle  must  go  on 
through  the  years  until  our  forefathers' 
dreams  are  realized  and  until  those  shining 
ideals  are  secured. 

The  love  we  bear  our  country  has  not  been 
Inspired  by  flag-waving  and  by  what  we  read 
in  the  newspapers  or  hear  on  the  radio.  We 
the  members  of  this  class,  stood  silently, 
scarcely  breathing,  while  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  Joint  aeaslon  of  Congreaa  De- 
cember 8.  1841.  We  have  seen  history  made, 
step  by  step,  each  day.  And  so  we  do  not 
look  behind  us  as  we  step  into  tlie  flame. 
Our  course  Is  clear  and  our  cause  la  Just. 
We  have  no  fear  of  what  tc«norrow  bring*; 
ours  is  a  rich  heritage  and  with  faith  and 
courage  we  dedicate  om  lives  to  ita  protec- 
tion. 


Salute  to  the  Flaf 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTA'nVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1943 

Mr,  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
include  a  resolution  of  the  Leo  R.  Farmer 
Post,  No.  19,  of  the  American  Legion. 
Department  of  Iowa.  This  post  is  loca- 
ted at  Sigoumey,  Iowa,  one  of  the  impor- 
tant county  seat  towns  in  Iowa,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Com  Belt.  This  post  is  made 
up  of  outstanding  patriotic  citizens  who 
served  in  the  First  World  War.  In  addi- 
tion to  supporting  every  war  eflort.  this 
post  has  performed  outstanding  service 
for  the  community.  It  was  instnunental 
in  erecting  one  of  the  finest  community 
buildings  in  Iowa,  which  is  occupied 
jointly  with  other  organizations  of  Si- 
gourney.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
post  are  leading  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  this  post  on  June  16,  1943: 

Whereas  on  the  15th  day  of  June  1043, 
it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Leo 
R  Parmer  Post,  No.  IB.  Sigoumey.  Iowa. 
American  Legion,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  delivered  an  opin- 
ion and  made  a  ruling  that  the  members 
of  the  Jehovah  Witness  sect  shall  not  be 
required  to  salute  the  flag  even  though  It 
may  be  required  of  others;  and 

Whereas  tt  Is  the  belief  of  the  members 
of  ttiis  post  of  the  American  Lsglon  that 
no  one  should  be  exempted  from  the  salute 
of  our  flag:  and 

Whereas  upon  motion  It  was  unanlmoiuly 
voted  to  protest  this  ruling  of  the  Suprems 
Cotut  of  the  United  States;  and 

Therefore  formal  protest  Is  herehy  mads. 

HOWABD  I.  3RXPHDB. 

Commander  of  Leo  R.  Farmer  Post, 
No.  19.  American  Legion. 
BicoourxT,  Iowa,  June  1$,  1943. 
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Lhrettock  or  Cash  Crop* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESET^TATTVES 

ThuTsdau.  June  24.  1943 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  late 
Virginia  conference  some  of  the  food  spe- 
cialists advised  plowing  up  the  grass  on 
the  plains  of  the  Southwest  and  plant- 
ing— among  other  things — soybeans  and 
peanuts.  They  advocate  as  a  better  diet 
for  the  hardy  people  of  the  plains  peanut 
butter,  soybean  oil.  and  corn  flaxes — 
rather  than  juicy  beef  steaks. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  pro- 
fessors at  Cornell  and  Columbia  will  be 
able  to  sell  thtir  idea  to  the  people  of 
Oklahoma.  Texas.  New  Mexico,  and 
other  sections  of  the  country  to  which 
they  would  apply  their  philosophy. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
very  interesting  article  written  by  the 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  Parmer-Stock- 
'Xnan,  which  appears  in  the  July  issue: 
Tauu  WnH  OuB  RxAims 

UVXSTOCK  OR  CASH  CROPS 

If  you  vt  forced  to  sell  out  your  beef-, 
dairy-,  and  park-prcduclng  herds  and  poul- 
try flocka  In  the  next  few  months  you  may 
veil  ask:  "la  this  a  deliberate  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Oovernment  to  force  ua  out  of 
livestock  and  into  cash  crop  production?" 

There  are  many  Influential  grou;>s  whose 
thinking  and  planning  apparently  la  aimed 
In  that  direction.  The  theory  advanced  is 
that  we  can  feed  more  people  by  growing 
vegetable  and  cereal  crcpa  than  we  can  by 
converting  grass  and  grain  Into  the  liurury 
form  of  meat. 

Nutritionists  and  economists  at  Cornell 
University,  New  York,  have  found  that  a  hu- 
man can  utilise  more  calories  from  a  bushel 
of  soybeans  or  peanuta  if  he  eats  the  peanut 
butter  or  roasted  soybeans  than  if  he  feeds 
the  crops  to  a  steer  and  tats  the  steer.  They 
say  that  1  acre  cropped  for  soybeans  pro- 
duces as  many  calories  as  11  acres  devoted 
to  henfeed  for  eggs. 

So,  they  argue,  let's  grow  more  soybeans 
and  leas  beef,  more  calories  and  fewer  eggs, 
plow  up  the  grass  and  plant  peanuts. 

Many  Waslilngton  ofBcials  are  listening  to 
the  argunwnt.  Fortunately,  some  are  not  yet 
convinced,  so  there  is  some  hope.  Lt.  Col. 
Jay  L.  Taylor,  Deputy  War  Food  Administra- 
tor, recently  told  the  new  nlnc-man  War 
Meat  Board  at  Chicago: 

"I  want  to  bring  you  assurance  direct  from 
Administrator  Davis  that  there  is  no  Intent 
to  make  drastic  cuts  in  output  of  animal 
products  and  replace  them  in  large  part  in 
the  American  diet  witli  vc<^etab!e  foods." 

DANCBtOUS    BPICtrLATION 

Obviously,  the  speculation  and  tjrpe  of 
planning  Lieutenant  Colonel  Taylor  referred 
to  is  being  done  mainly  by  theorists  frOm 
back  East  who  seem  to  consider  any  p!ace  this 
side  of  the  Hudson  River  to  be  way  out  west 
and  who  think  Corn  Belt  farming  and  live- 
stock producuon  la  typical  of  the  entire 
country. 

Fortune  magazine,  widely  circulated  among 
Influential  eastern  Industrialists,  recently 
emphasized:  "The  point  does  come  clear  that 
In  a  wartime  emergency  the  economic  supe- 
riority of  vegetable  foods  over  livestock  prod- 
ucts should  be  major  considerations  in  pl&n- 
xUng  the  pattern  of  our  agricTiIture." 


How  would  that  affect  the  scuthwestem 
range  country? 

It  woiild  be  disastrous  if  such  a  scheme 
were  pu-;  into  effect,  either  directly  cr  indi- 
rectly by  such  means  as  price  Juggling  to 
wipe  out  profits  of  livestock,  dairy,  and  poul- 
try producers  and  Eubsidize  price  increases 
for  vegetables  and  cereals. 

OTJR    UVESTOCK    CCT7NTHT 

When  the  Southwest  was  settled,  farmers 
brought  with  them  from  all  directions  the 
crops  and  fanning  systems  they  used  back 
home. 

SI0WI3,'  and  painfully  and  with  tremendous 
loss  of  s:;ll  and  fertility,  we  have  lenrned  that 
the  successful  farmer  in  this  ccuntry  must 
build  his  operations  around  livestock  in  one 
form  or  another. 

After  a  tliorough  study  of  the  Great  Plains 
country,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv.ce  pub- 
lished a  bulletin  in  1939  called  "Land  Kac's 
on  the  Southern  Plains."  Tliin  bulletin 
pointed  out  that  to  hold  cur  soil,  wc  shculd 
put  mere  land  to  grass,  which  everybody 
knows  can  be  utilized  only  by  livestock. 

In  classifying  some  ninety-seven  million 
*cres  for  proper  use.  j85.00O.0O0O  acres  of 
which  v/as  already  in  grazing  and  forest  land, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  prcpcsed  re- 
tirement to  grass  of  an  additional  six  nnd 
one-half  million  acres  of  cultivated  land 

?'armers  have  found  the  trend  to  grass  to 
be  the  better  way  for  southwestern  agricul- 
ture, as  evidenced  by  the  greatly  increased 
acreage  of  grass  and  larger  numbers  of  live- 
stock of  all  kinds,  ready  to  be  ttirned  into 
meat  and  other  food  products  If  regulations 
will  permit. 

GRAIN   GOES  WTTH   GRASS 

The  nutritionists  argue  that  an  acre  of 
corn  is  more  valuable  as  corn  than  if  con- 
verted to  beef.  That  might  be  true,  If  ycu 
had  only  one  acre  on  which  to  produce  your 
food.  Then  you  should  plant  corn  or  other 
crops.  But  when  you  have  many  millions  of 
acres  of  grassland  and  a  few  million  acres  of 
cropland,  it  doesn't  add  up  that  way. 

To  clarify  this  point  I  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing information  from  Louis  E.  Hawkins, 
vice  director  of  Oklahoma  agricultural  ex- 
periment station: 

"The  acreage  requirement  for  maintaining 
a  breeding  beef  cow  and  the  production  of 
a  market  calf  from  calfhood  to  2  years  old 
under  range  conditions,  varies  widely,  in- 
creasing from  east  to  west. 

"A  common  allowance  for  a  cow  and  calf 
for  12  months  in  central  Oklahoma  would  be 
10  acres,  mcstly  grass  but  including  neces- 
sary minimum  of  hay  or  other  winter  rough- 
age. Allow  5  acres  for  the  ca'.f  the  second 
year  as  a  yearling  and  7  acres  the  third  year 
as  a  2-year-old,  sending  him  to  the  feed  lot 
in  the  autumn  of  tha-,  year. 

"Allow  20  to  25  busnels  of  corn  to  put  this 
kind  of  steer  into  such  slaughter  condition 
that  the  beef  would  be  usable.  This  would 
mean  a  carcass  grade  of  commercial  to  good, 
not  choice  and  certainly  far  below  prime. 

"Assuming  that  1  acre  of  good  corn  would 
yield  60  to  75  bushels  and  finish  3  such  steers. 
this  would  mean  that  one  1  such  acre  would 
be  required  to  make  good  use  of  the  produce 
from  65  to  70  acres  of  range  land. 

"Without  the  acre  of  corn,  this  range  land 
would  contribute  verj'  little  to  the  food  pi-o- 
gram  since  grass  and  feeds  grown  thereon 
could  not  be  utilized  lor  human  consumption 
and  since  the  range  stier  would  not  be  in 
slaughter  condition  until  he  received  this 
minimum  of  grain  flalfhing. 

"Certainly  the  70  acres  of  range  land  plus 
the  one  acre  of  corn  would  yield  much  more 
food  in  the  form  of  buet  than  the  one  acre  of 
com  land  possibly  could  yield  in  such  foods 
as  soybeans,  peanuts,  dried  beana,  edible 
cereals,  etc." 


D\NGEP.OUS   SHITT 

Maybe  Cornell  nutritionists  don't  know  It 
but  every  person  familiar  with  southwestern 
agriculture  knows  that  most  of  the  cultivated 
land  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  cannot  loe  used 
to  prow  suybrans,  peanuts,  or  other  favored 
cash  crops  without  laying  it  bare  to  wind  and 
water  erosion,  and  rcbbinq  it  of  fertility. 
Plowing  up  grass  land  would  be  worse. 

To  make  such  a  change  would  be  a  shift 
from  livestcck  fr.rming  to  cash  crop  farming, 
the  .'-ysiem  ti-:at  has  been  tried  and  prnvfd 
undesirable  Without  cattle,  hogs,  poultry, 
aiid  sheep,  we  would  have  no  need  for  our 
Iprce  acreaqe.s  of  grain  sorghums,  no  need  for 
the  acres  which  can  grow  only  grass,  no  way 
of  utilizing  our  small  grain  pasture. 

Moreover,  where  vould  we  get  the  labor  and 
machines  It  would  take  to  convert  to  the  kind 
of  cash  rrrp  farming  proposed? 

We  do  not  condemn  the  growing  of  In- 
creased acreage  of  wheat,  peanuts,  soybeans, 
or  any  other  needed  crop  on  land  suited  to 
them  but  we  are  opposed  to  any  steps  which 
would  force  .-^outhvvestern  farms  to  quit  pro- 
ducing beef.  milk.  pork,  mutton,  wool,  poultry. 
and  eecs.  Those  are  commodities  that  our 
farms  are  equipped  to  produce  and  we  must 
keep  on  prooucir.g  them  along  with  the 
vcriety  of  vegetable  crops  that  also  are  needed. 

Perdie  Deering. 


Address  of  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Somervell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASS.\CI«JSETrS     . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Som- 
ervell, commanding  general.  Army  Serv- 
ice Forces,  before  the  Women's  National 
Advisory  Council  to  the  Women's  Inter- 
ests Section,  War  Department  Bureau  of 
Public  Relations,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D  C,  Friday,  June  25,  1943: 

It  is  a  most  welcome  opportunity  and  a 
privilege  for  me  to  talk  with  you  ladies 
today.  This  gathering  of  the  leaders  of  the 
great  national  women's  organizations  makes 
it  possible  for  me  to  fulfill  a  twofold  mission. 
ThrouHh  you  I  want  first  to  make  a  report 
to  the  womm  of  America,  and  secondly,  as 
ycu  probably  have  suspected,  to  ask  for  your 
hc'p. 

The  duties  that  I  am  charged  with  as  the 
commander  of  the  Army  Service  Forces  In 
a  sense  have  placed  upon  me  and  my  com- 
mand an  obiipation  to  fill  the  needs  that  in 
times  of  peace  are  rightfully  yours. 

Your  rnen  who  have  Joined  the  Army  must 
still  be  fed,  clothed,  housed,  taken  care  of 
when  they  are  sick,  and  their  spirits  lifted 
while  they  are  well. 

I  am  not  fool  enough  to  tell  the  women 
of  America  that  we  are  doing  as  well  as  tliey 
have  at  this  task,  but  we've  done  the  best 
we  can.  That  best,  I  can  report  to  you  in 
all  sincerity,  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  military  history. 

The  best  food,  the  best  clothes,  and  the 
best  medical  care  of  any  army  in  the  world 
is  be.ng  given  to  our  great  new  citizen  Army. 
They  are  armed  with  the  best  guns,  planes, 
tanks,  and  equipment  that  any  nation  has 
ever  produced,  and  we  are  grimly  determined 
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that  this  Ehall  continue  to  be  so.     Without 
your  help  wc    hall  fail. 

Don't  mistake  rne.  and  think  that  I  say 
this  in  any  sr'rit  of  flowt  ry  courtesy  and 
fi:".:tC'ry.      It  Is  the  unvarnished  tru'h. 

You  womrn  hold  the  power  to  make  or 
break  our  national  morale  You  represent 
rne  of  the  mosr  essential  factors  on  the  home 
front  and  of  our  soldiers  on  the  fighting 
front.  The  nature  of  this  war  is  such  that 
It  has  vippcl  out  the  p.?parate  problems  of 
manpower  a'-d  woman  pnwer.  TlT:'y  have  be- 
come inscp^ra'Tly  fu'^ed  into  the  sin'Tle  vill 
of  our  Narion  to  f.fht  our  vay  toward  a  vic- 
tory that  vill  free  this  carih  forever  of  the 
tenor  of  the  I'azi  and  the  Jap. 

!•  is  uselc3s  for  us  to  train  and  equip  fl.iht- 
Irg:  men  and  tranrpert  thrm  to  the  bc.ule 
lines  over  the  flobe  if  within  our  c.vn  boide's 
that  thev  fi:'ht  to  hold  s-^cire  v.e  are  not 
uniicd  With  a  resolve  to  match  their  sacrlf.ce 
The  first  bomb  that  was  drcpj^ed  on  De- 
cember 7.  1P41.  didn't  drclare  war  on  cnly  the 
ellpib'e  mslrs  between  the  aces  of  18  and  38. 
Tiiat  tomb  iranerilcd  the  lives  the  ho^es.  the 
fuiiirrs  of  every  man.  woman,  and  cl.ild  in 
Amarica 

Hundreds  cf  thou.sar.ds  of  American  vvcmcn 
have  faced  that  f.act.  Obvicu.'^ly.  by  your 
prcrcncG  h?re  today  you  have  faced  it  r-nd 
are  doin?  something  about  it.  In  industry. 
In  the  homes  where  the  moil  have  rone,  in  the 
great  volunteer  or?an:zati.-ns.  ^nd  in  the 
armed  services  themselves  those  v.onT^n  pre 
serving;  in  countless  ways  to  carry  us  throu[;h. 
Under  the  pressure  of  war  you  have  dis- 
covered neve  strrngths,  new  cutlers  for  your 
skills  and  talents.  Fields  of  activity  have 
opened  to  women  that  always  before  liad 
been  rr^ard<d  as  solely  man's  prnvince.  The 
p: eduction  lin-'s  over  the  Nation  give  daily 
proof  of  the  new  and  vital  part  they  are 
taking. 

Aircraft  production,  m.^nufaeture  cf  s.mall 
arms  and  nrtil'cry  ammuniticn.  communica- 
tions, electriral  machinery,  even  tank,  tr'iCk. 
and  .''lipbULdinc;  activ,*ies.  .All  have  oprr.cd 
to  women,  alone  with  farminT.  lumber  mill- 
ing, oil  rcfinine.  and  many  others.  You  could 
safely  Fay  there  are  pr.ictically  no  fields  of 
endeavor  in  which  wom.en  have  not  proved 
their  ability  to  carry  cut  a  man's  job  and  do 
it  well.  The  Army  Service  Forces  is  the  larg- 
est employer  of  women  in  the  United  S  ates 
today.  Among  a  total  cf  a  million  civilian 
employees  on  oar  book.s  ^Lay  1,  1943,  379,500. 
or  almost  38  percent,  were  women.  Among 
oitr  personnel  here  In  the  Washington  area 
67  percent  ore  women.  In  the  field,  outside 
of  Washii.e.ten.  in  essential  manual  labor 
fornierly  done  by  men,  women  constitute 
33  G  Dcrcent  of  cur  employment  strcngiii 

Lri  us  conslrler  for  the  moment  a  v,oman's 
organization  tiiat  is  making  a  record  cf  sac- 
rifice and  service  I  prophecy  that  it  will  win 
the  deserved  rccognii.on  as  one  of  your  great- 
est contributions  to  yi-:ur  country.  I  speak 
of  ti:e  VVom^n  s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  known 
to  us  all  as  the  WAAC's 

From  their  medest  beginning  shortly  over 
a  year  ago  they  have  grown  to  a  corps  €5  COO 
strong  The  Army  is  asking  you  individually 
and  collectively  today  to  do  everything  in 
yc  ur  power  to  help  them  grew  to  their  al- 
lotted sfn  u.^'ai  of  150.CC0  and  then  to  multi- 
ply th  .t  over  a:.d  ever  again 

Whv  do  we  >-s,'<  that  ycu  give  this  splendid 
organization  your  support?  I'll  tell  ycu  why. 
And  it  IS  an  ansv.-er  in  which  ycu  can  all 
take  pride. 

When  the  WA.AC's  came  into  being  they 
a3lud  to  serve  ?<=  mctcrcar  drivers,  secre- 
taries, telephone  cperatcrs,  cooks,  and  bak- 
ers That's  all.  Smiple  jobs  they  knew  they 
ccu'd  do  as  well  as  men.  Through  their  ef- 
ficicn'v  their  proved  ca;:abi!it:cs.  they  have 
bctn  pu.-hed  by  their  own  sheer  competence 


into  more  than  140  different  Army  occupa- 
tions. There  is  no  evidence  that  they  have 
any  intention  of  being  stopped.  Do  ycu  real- 
ize what  that  means  to  the  Army  that  frankly 
wondered  a  year  ajo  how  It  would  all  work 
out?  It  means  thafc  65.000  combat  troops 
have  been  released  by  these  WAAC's  Mere 
thr.n  four  full  divisicn.s  can  carry  our  f4ht 
to  the  Axis  The  vital  work  that  had  to  be 
performed  by  these  men  before  is  now  in  the 
firm  hands  cf  capable  women. 

The  WA.ACs  today  are  engaged  in  a  drive 
for  more  recrui'^s.  Yeu  can  help  them  im- 
nica.'^urably.  Mc-et  tl.rm.  talk  v.'ith  ihcra, 
learn  to  know  them  and  what  they  are  doing. 
Ko  web  of  lies  spread  by  the  craii y,  malicicus 
tools  cf  our  enotnies  will  ever  again  be  gi-  en 
a  m"^rnent's  crencnce. 

The  other  recruiting  drive  that  you  can 
hcln  with  is  that  for  the  Army  Nu.se  Ccrp.- 

The  Army  M'Xiical  Department  n^tds 
nu:^.^  and  it  is  un:iecc.-:eary  lor  m.e  to  tt-il 
ycu  that  v.-ounded  men  are  poini;  to  need 
the  ministering  that  cnly  a  won. an  nuise 
can  give.  Ple:;se  pet  behind  the  Red  C.ciS 
creanization  that  is  chaiTied  w.th  the  recruit- 
m.nt  of  nurses  for  the  Aimy.  As  indivicual 
citizens  in  your  communities,  spread  the 
av.'arer.css  cf  this  need.  Convince  yctir 
fn;nc'.s  and  ne '^hbors  and  yuur  orgar.iza- 
tloi.s  that  private  clu'y  nuiees  of  this  coun- 
try are  poing  to  be  needed  by  the  men  v. ho 
v.'ill  fall  in  battle.  If  we  cannot  mal:e  small 
saciif.c:s  in  this  problem  and  by  cur  aititiide 
release  these  women,  tlie  rnugnTiccnt  struc- 
ture of  the  Arm.y  riedical  Dep.ertment  will 
be  endangered  Ycur  men  arc  recep  in^  care 
that  is  the  wcniier  of  the  woild  of  m.eciicu.e. 
Tlianks  to  the  d'veUpment  of  the  sulfa 
diugs  and  the  miraculcuely  eitic.ent  syaiim 
of  evaluation  cf  cai^ualties  from  the  moment 
they  fell  in  buitle,  back  thrcuph  the  wh..le 
network  of  medical  care,  the  darpers  frcm 
infections  and  complications  huve  been 
brcu-'l-.t  to  unprecedented  lows.  The  Ics;  ol 
life  frcm  shock  is  being  crunteracted  every- 
day, and  many  of  jou  have  become  blood 
brothers  of  these  stricken  men  in  the  preat 
v.-ork  of  tl-e  c VilGcticu  of  blood  plasnia.  Carry 
on  with  renewed  intensity  and  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  forging  the  Array  Ku-se  Ccrps  link 
in  this  medical  chain.  It  means  so  much  to 
ycu  and  your  men  in  the  armed  forces. 

We  hear  much  on  every  hand  cf  morale. 
In  these  p.;st  months  that  word  ha.s  been 
used  in  so  manv  ways  to  cover  so  many 
things  that  it  has  almost  lost  sisnif.cance. 
More'ie  for  a  .<^clril:r  is  a  simple  thing.  It  Is 
his  attitude  t.eward  the  jch  that  he  has  to 
do     It  can  be  only  f;ccd  cr  bad. 

V/e  kh'.w  that  your  hu-^band's,  ycur  sen's, 
cr  brc'iiers  morale  cannot  be  good  if  he  is 
worried  abcut  thc^e  he  left  back  heme. 

The  OITice  cf  Dependency  Benefits  is  a  litMe 
known  activity  cf  tremendous  importance 
in  clTsctting  this  worry  Here  is  a  huge 
bureau,  entirely  h*d:Ien  in  one  of  our  de- 
partment 5,  wiiich  clears  all  allotments  and 
allcv.-anees  to  the  fam.illc3  cf  soldiers.  E. cry 
montli  millions  of  checks  are  cleared.  Every 
tfTert  is  made  to  see  that  not  a  single  allot- 
ment check  amcn;^  the  millicns  handled  is 
celcycd  for  so  much  as  an  hour.  The  sol- 
dier's mind  is  fieed  frcm  worry  abcut  this 
detail.  Mere  than  tv.o  million  soldiers  are 
helping  to  provide  for  their  families  through 
the'  family  allov.ancs  plan.  Financial  worry 
v.culd  impair  the  work  cf  the  soldier  at  the 
frc?it  and  v.caken  the  morale  of  the  family 
at  home.  The  Army  has  circumvented  both 
o'  these  dangers  successfully  through  the 
efaeient  work  of  the  OiSce  of  Dependency 
B:npfits. 

Army  iiisurance  Is  another  morale  factor 
of  the  utmost  Importance.  More  than  90 
percent  of  the  men  in  the  Army  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  protection  offered  by  Gov- 
ernment Insurance.    The  generous  previsions 


of  the  policy  have  given  the  soldier  added 
confidence  that  the  Army  really  Is  looking 
out  for  his  welfare.  The  total  value  of  the 
insurance    being    carried    exceeds    $52,800.- 

000  COO. 

In  great  m.easure  these  prov'sions  have 
helped  but  there  are  many  more  or  less 
tangible  factors  that  influence  the  morale  of 
a  sclelipr. 

The  ijcws  that  filters  through  to  him  from 
heme  cotints  for  so  much,  and  it  is  there 
that  ycu  cin  in  many  v.'umarily  ways  shape 
and  meld  the  nature  of  that  nev.s 

Your  influence  on  the  g  umblers.  the 
chiselers.  and  the  cheaters  who  selfishly  un- 
der.uine  the  eiTcrts  to  gear  this  Nation  to  a 
total  v.ar,  should  be  used  every  hour  of  every 
day. 

Through  ycur  orgaftizi.tions  you  are  In  a 
pcEiticn  to  render  valuable  service  to  the 
Army  and  to  cur  whole  war  effort  by  spiking 
f..lse  rumois.  Lla'iy  cf  these  lies  that  work 
lil-e  termites  destroying  confidence  are  de- 
liberately planted  by  cur  enen.ies.  However, 
there  are  men  and  w.-men  w'no  consider 
themselves  patriotic  and  loyal  citizens  v.ho 
daily  contribute  to  the  Axis  cause  by  repeat- 
ing and  claboratirj  on  dangere-us  drivei.  Mrs. 
Blank,  wlio  tells  y.^u  confidentially  that  the 
Army  is  taking  ail  your  feed  and  jii5t  letting 
It  rot  sv.ay  in  wnrchcuscs  is  net  only  sewing 
seeds  of  dissension,  but  she  happens  to  be 
lyin^  as  veil  The  extra  Inod  required  to 
sus  ain  our  Army  is  a  small  factor  in  cur 
Nation's  fi  od  su;  ply.  The  Army  will  require 
about  2.7COO:obiO  pounds  of  fresh  and 
canned  meats  of  all  kinds  during  19'13.  This 
will  r.mcvnt  to  p.'/p:  simately  12  percent  cf 
the  total  22  500  0:0  0':0  pcu  'ds  cf  meat  avail- 
able to  the  whole  Nation  for  this  period.  This 
w;ll  provide  slightly  more  than  e'ght-tentha 
of  a  pound  of  meat  rer  day  lor  each  soldier 
In  the  Army,  and  includes  proper  allowance, 
for  loss  frcm  carjro  chip  sinkings  and  other 
war  action.  Elirinltaje,  and  reserves  along  the 
line  of  srpply  Thc^e  reserves  arc  vital  to  In- 
sure uninterrupted  flow  cf  focd  to  cur  soldiers 
in  the  theaters  of  cperations  cs  well  as  at 
heme.  Mr.  Nitwit,  a* very  solid,  but  misguided 
cit  i-en  will  tell  you  how  he  saw  some  of  cur 
supjdy  points  as  he  was  going  by  on  the 
tram.  To  his  mlstinderstanding  eye  there 
were  acres  of  war  equipment  backed  up,  piled 
up.  Just  being  v,a.=;ted  He  didn't  notice  that 
thev  had  vairishcd  when  he  passed  again,  if 
he  ever  did.  before  he  started  talking.  He  has 
no  conception  cf  the  incredible  vastness  of 
operations  of  supply  and  transport  that  go 
on  clay  and  ni,:ht  to  move  men  and  arms  to 
cur  battlelronts.  He  looks  and  draws  his  own 
ccnclusions  and  then  proceeds  to  spread 
them  If  later  he  sees  that  he  wa£  in  error, 
hcv.-  many  of  you  have  heard  him  admit  that 
he  was  wrong? 

Rationing,  curtailment,  sacrifice  are  all 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  wm  this  war. 
The  sooner  we  stop  measuring  cur  sacrifice 
against  that  of  the  cheat  who  is  getting 
away  with  scmcthing  and  individually  meas- 
ure ours  against  the  boy  down  the  street  who 
is  now  standing  grimly  waiting  for  the  order 
to  move  against  the  artillery  fire  of  Europe 
and  Aria  the  sooner  we  w  11  bring  an  end  to 
this  struegle.  Make  it  ycur  mission  to  seek 
out  the  truth  and  nail  these  lies  before  they 
go  en  their  destructive  rouvds. 

There  is  a  dangerous  tendency  throughout 
the  Nation  to  lock  on  this  war  as  practicaLy 
won.  On  'very  side  evidence  of  this  belief 
is  apparent.  A  slacking  oS  of  effort  and 
dissensicn  rising  frcm  the  scuule  to  grab  a 
soft  seat  in  the  '.jus  back  to  peaceful  pros- 
perity is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  we  have 
ever  faced. 

This  war  Is  a  long  way  from  over,  a  way 
filled  with  sacrifice.  Say  so.  think  so,  act  so 
In  every  thought  and  deed  if  ycu  wcu'd  hecp 
faith  with  the  men  who  have  to  fight  It 
through  to  the  finish. 
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Japanese  Resettiement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALITOaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  representations 
and  recommendations  of  California  State 
Senate  fact-finding  committee  on  Japa- 
nese resettlement: 

Whereas  the  California  State  Senate  on 
May  2.  1948.  adopted  Senate  Resolution  No. 
123  relative  to  appointment  of  a  Senate  fact- 
finding committee  on  Japanese  resettlement 
under  which  the  memt)ers  of  the  State  senate 
whose  names  are  attached  to  this  resolution 
were  regularly  appointed  as  memt)era  of  such 
committee:  and 

Wiiereas  under  the  terms  of  said  resolu- 
tion this  committee  Is  empowered  to  make 
representations  and  recommendations  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  It  may  be  advisable 
on  any  subject  relating  to  the  subjects  of 
Its  Investigation  during  such  times  as  the 
legi&lature  may  not  be  In  session;  and 

Whereas  the  committee  has  held  meetings 
whereat  many  witnesses  have  testified  before 
the  committee  and  evidence  has  been  Intio- 
duced  relative  to  the  subject  under  Investi- 
gation from  which  this  committee  has  formed 
definite  conclusions  which  Impel  the  com- 
mittee to  forward  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  result  of  such  Investigattun  and  its  con- 
clusions therefrom.  Insofar  as  such  investi- 
gation pertains  particularly  to  the  Inadvl&a- 
blilty  of  allowing  the  return  to  the  Pacific 
coast  area  of  any  Japanese  during  the  period 
of  the  war  with  Japan;  and 

Where  we  find  from  such  evidence  the 
following  facts  to  be  true: 

1.  The  return  of  any  Japanese,  alien  and 
native-born,  to  the  Pacific  coast  area  would 
be  dangerous  to  cur  military  safety  because 
(a)  there  Is  no  test  by  which  the  loyalty  to 
our  Government  can  be  determined  In  the 
ease  of  any  Individual  Japanese:  (b)  to  per- 
mit Japanese  to  return  enables  the  infiltra- 
tion of  alien  enemy  Japanese,  who  would  be 
Indistinguishable  from  such  returned  Japa- 
nese; (c)  practically  all  alien-bom  Japanese 
•nd  a  large  percentage  of  American- born 
Japanese  residing  in  California  prior  to  their 
evacuation  gave  their  primary  loyalty  to  the 
Japanese  Government  and  to  the  purposes 
and  practices  of  that  Government,  and  that 
the  menace  determined  by  the  military  au- 
thorltlea.  enunciated  by  Gen  John  L.  DeWltt. 
to  otir  security  because  of  the  presence  of 
these  people  in  our  midst  that  led  to  their 
eonoentratlon  and  evacuation  would  be  re- 
created by  tbelr  readmisslon  into  this  Pacific 
eoast  area: 

2.  That  within  the  last  few  months  there 
has  grown  among  our  people  such  a  strcng 
antagonla;m  to  all  Japanese  t>ecau8e  of  the 
treachery,  barbarities,  and  Inhumanities 
practiced  by  Japanese  soldiers  that  to  permit 
the  return  of  any  Japanese  to  this  area  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  riots  and  breaches  of 
the  peace; 

3.  That  the  drains  upon  the  manpower  of 
our  police  forces  have  been  so  heavy  and  the 
extra  burden  caused  by  the  war  upon  our 
undermanned  police  forces  that  they  will  t>e 
greatly  handicapped  in  the  added  Work  of 
tnulntainlng  law  and  order  and  guarding 
against  sabotage  and  espionage  that  would 
result  from  the  relntrcductlor^  of  any  Japa- 
nese in  the  Pacific  coast  area  during  the 
pericd  of  this  war:  Therefore  be  it 


Resolved.  (1)  Tliat  this  committee  is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  relntrcductlon  of 
any  Japanese  into  the  Pacific  coast  area;  (2) 
that  this  committte  strongly  recommends  to 
the  Federal  Government  that  all  Japanese 
now  In  relocation  centers  be  retained  therein 
until  the  termination  of  the  war;  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  re.solutlon  be 
forwarded  to  each  Member  of  the  California 
delegation  in  Ixjth  Houses  of  the  Ccneress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  D.  S.  Msyer, 
Director  of  War  Relocation  Authority.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Hugh  P.  Donnelly,  Chairman. 

Herbert  W.  Slattr. 

George  J.  Hattield. 

Irwin  T.  Qthnn. 

Jess  R.  Dorset. 


Statement  of  Hairy  Fair  Before  Annual 
Meetini;  of  National  Meat  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2S,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  l^avc 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  statement  by  Harry  W.  Farr. 
chairman  of  the  National  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board,  made  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  Chicago.  111.,  June  17,  1943: 

I  From  the  Record  Stockman.  Denver,  Colo.. 
of  June  24.    19431 

Statement   of   Harry   Farr   BEror.E    Annual 
Meeting  of  National  Meat  Board 

Following  Is  the  statement  of  Harry  W. 
Farr,  chairman  of  the  National  Live  St(,ck 
and  Meat  Board,  made  at  the  boardV  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago,  111  ,  June  17  and  18 

"With  America  participating  in  a  global 
war.  the  outstanding  rcic  cf  the  Nation's 
livestcck  and  meat  Industry  in  helpiiig  to 
win  this  war  cannot  be  overestimated 

"Meat  Is  a  weapon  of  war.  Army  men  tell 
us  that  it  is  a  number  1  food  In  the  mca.s 
of  America's  fighting  men  All  branches  oi 
the  livestock  and  meat  industry,  li-estock 
growers  and  feeders,  livestock  marketing 
agencies,  the  meat  packers  and  the  Nation  s 
retail  meat  dealers  have  stepped  up  their 
efforts  to  fill  the  wartime  demand  for  more 
anc"  mere  meat. 

"Meat  Is  needed  to  supply  three  major 
groups,  our  armed  forces,  cur  civilian  pcpu- 
latlon,  and  our  fighting  allies  overseas  In 
order  to  Oil  the  needs  cf  these  groups,  we 
are  producing  meat  in  record-breaking  quan- 
tities. From  a  production  of  about  19.000,- 
000.000  pounds  in  1940.  oir  meat  output  rcie 
to  19,5^0.000.000  pounds  in  1941  and  last 
year  our  estimated  production  of  22.000,000.- 
000  pound.  This  is  6. 500.000.000  pounds 
more  than  was  produced  in  the  average  year 
of  World  War  No.  1.  We  produced  meat 
last  year  at  the  average  rate  of  60,OO0.C"0 
pounds  per  day.  21  tons  per  minute. 

"The  shipments  cf  meat  to  our  allies  cver- 
seas  under  the  Lend-Lease  plan  were  greater 
than  the  shipment  of  any  other  food.  About 
three-fourths  of  our  meat  went  to  England 
and  about  one-flith  to  Russia.  In  recent 
months,  however,  shipments  to  Russia  have 
been  Increasing.  Figures  for  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year  show  that  the  sh:p- 
ments  of  meat  to  our  allies  are  somewi.at 
greater  than  In  the  first  3  months  of 
1942.  They  Indicate,  for  example,  that  we 
shipped  5  times  as  much  '.  eef .  48  times 
as  much  lamb  and  mutton  and  13  percent 


more  pork  than  was  shipped  In  the  same 
period  of  a  year  ago.  Lard,  a  major  product 
f  f  our  industry,  is  playing  an  Important  part 
In  the  war  effort.  Shipments  of  lard  over- 
seas have  been  heavy. 

cattle  slaughter  declines 

"I  have  Just  been  checking  United  States 
Department  cf  Agriculture  reports  on  live- 
stock s'.au'jhter  at  federally  Inspected  plants 
for  the  fii?=t  5  months  of  this  year  as  com- 
pared to  the  same  5  months  of  19*2.  I 
find  that  cattle  slaughter  Is  9  percent 
and  ca'.f  slaughter.  23  percent  below  a  year 
ago  Sheep  ar.d  lamb  slaughter  Is  1  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago  and  hog  slaughter 
shows  a  gain  of  9  percent.  The  slaughter 
cf  meat  atiimals  has  thus  far  this  year  fallen 
far  short  of  anticipated  slaughter. 

"1  am  frank  to  say  that  1  dont  Knovr 
whether  or  not  the  meat  production  goal  of 
2. 5. 700.000. 000  fxjunds  for  1943  will  be  reached. 
There  arc  certain  handicaps  as  far  as  pro- 
duction on  fa.-ms  is  concerned.  Including 
shortac^es  of  certain  feeds,  labor,  machinery 
and  other  es«ienllals  to  maximum  production. 
Thp  weather  is  of  course  one  of  the  unknown 
f.ctrrs  Eiiul  a  very  Important  one.  Floods 
this  sprine;  in  some  of  our  major  meat-pro- 
ducing sections  have  delayed  the  planting  of 
corn  and  other  crops  necessary  for  feeding 
livtslcck. 

"The  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board. 
whl'-h  rcprestnts  the  entire  Industry,  'has 
gr.red  Its  activities  to  serve  In  this  war 
emertiencv  I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  of 
these  activities.  First,  the  meat  program  In 
the  Army." 

TZACn    ARMY    PERSONNEL 

"Th?  work  we  are  doing  for  our  armed 
fn-'ces  is  one  of  our  outstanding  contrlbu- 
t.on.<;  to  the  war  effort.  This  program  has 
been  under  way  for  more  than  2  years.  It 
includ-.  s  Instruction  In  all  phases  of  the  sub- 
Jc  ct  of  miiat  a.s  it  relates  to  Army  use — ctU- 
ting.  cooking,  carving,  conservation  and  food 
vali:e.  The  work  also  Involves  the  training 
or  the  Arniys  meat  specialist  personnel. 

•'In  connecTicn  v.-ith  this  program,  the  board 
has  written  ar.d  produc?d  eleven  meat  publi- 
cations for  use  in  the  Army  in  the  training 
of  its  mess  personnel. 

"The  board  has  cooperated  with  Quarter- 
ma^-ter  Corps  during  the  year  In  supervising 
the  prcductjcn  cf  six  meat-training  films 
which  will  be  used  at  Army  posts  throughout 
the  country.  These  films  are  now  ready  for 
distribution  and  thi.y  cover  all  phases  of  the 
handling  and  utilization  of  meat  In  the  Army. 

"We  have  also  been  working  with  the 
Navy  in  helping  to  solve  its  meat  problems. 
Navy  meat  problems  are  .s;cmewhat  different 
than  those  of  the  Army  We  have  conducted 
as  m.any  meat  lectures  as  time  would  permit. 

"Our  part  In  the  national  fpt-conservatlon 
the  natlc:nal  nutiltlon  program  Is  one  of 
cur  major  activities.  The  Government  asked 
for  our  help  in  thlr  program  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  other  food  industry  was  in  a  po:=i- 
tion  to  assume  similar  leadership  In  this 
worthy  effort. " 

PREACH     PUBLIC    HEALTH 

"Through  our  nutrition  program  we  have 
assl.sted  educators,  professional  groups,  and 
others  in  the  public  health  and  nutrition 
fteld  who  are  carrying  on  national  activities. 
We  have  reached  the  Nation  with  a  program 
in  which  the  importance  of  meat  and  other 
food  products  in  the  well-balanced  diet  has 
been  emphasised  Vv'e  have  published  meat 
and  nutrition  literature  and  given  It  national 
distribution. 

"Our  part  In  the  national  fat  conservation 
program  is  woithy  of  special  mention.  Fats 
are  recognized  as  of  vital  importance  in 
America's  war  tffort.  When  the  Government 
announced  the  need  for  fat  conservation,  the 
beard  enlisted  the  services  of  Its  various  de- 
partments in  the  national  program.  This 
fat-conservation  program  has  been  carried  oa 
among  civilians  as  well  as  In  the  Army. 
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•The  launching  of  the  national  share-the- 
meat  program  afforded  the  board  a  most  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  serve  the  industry,  the 
Governmer.t.  and  the  consuming  public.  We 
have  used  e%eiy  possible  fa-illty  in  an  edu- 
cational campaign  to  explain  this  program. 
We  have  enii:h;iSized  to  consumers  the  need 
Icr  their  cccp?raticn." 

HOLD    FOOD    DEMONSTRATIONS 

"In  connection  with  the  sharc-the-meat 
program,  a  representative  of  the  board 
Eervf-d  on  a  committee  which  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  pl..ns  Iit  conducting  food  dem- 
onstrations ihroviyhout  the  Nation.  The 
purp  e  cf  the.'^e  demonstrations  was  to  teach 
the  conser\aiion,  preparation,  and  utiliza- 
tion cf  feed  Since  the  share-the-meat  pro- 
gram had  Just  been  launched,  the  committee 
decided  that  the  meat  demonstration  which 
It  developed  shu'.ld  be  used  as  the  pattern 
for  .''11  food  demonstrations. 

"It  is  fortunate  that  re  ults  of  meat  re- 
search which  the  board  has  conducted  In 
past  years  have  been  available  In  this  time 
of  emergency.  I  am  thinking,  for  example, 
o?  our  research  In  the  fielc  of  vitamins. 
When  the  National  Research  Council  was 
searching  for  facts  on  the  vitamin  B  content 
of  various  foods,  we  had  these  facts  about 
m'-a.  as  a  source  of  the  B  vitamins.  We 
were  able  to  present  the  results  of  studies 
Fhowlng  that  meat  Is  one  of  the  richest 
sources  of  th*s  Important  vitamin. 

"We  were  al.-^o  able  to  give  them  this  in- 
formation regarding  cooked  meats.  And  we 
can  take  some  credit  for  the  fact  that  the 
board  was  one  of  the  pioneers  In  the  food 
field  In  discovering  the  B  vitamin  content  of 
Its   product  on   a   cooked    basis. 

"We  have  been  able  to  make  valuable  tise 
of  the  figures  on  the  vitamin  B  content  of 
meat  in  our  new  nutrition  yardstick.  This 
yardstick,  as  you  knew,  has  won  national 
popularity  in  the  nutrition  field.  It  gives  a 
more  complete  story  on  the  nutritive  value  of 
meat  than  for  any  other  food." 

INFORMATION     ON     MEAT 

"In  reading  the  reports  which  we  received 
from  time  to  time  I  have  been  Impressed 
with  the  fact  that  so  many  governmental 
agencies  have  come  to  us  for  help  In  this 
wartime  emergency.  In  my  opinion  this 
speaks  well  for  the  standing  of  the  board  as 
a  source  of  information  about  meat. 

"These  are  some  of  the  major  activities  we 
have  carried  on  in  the  Interests  of  giving 
meat  its  rightful  place  in  the  war  effort. 
"I  do  not  know  what  the  coming  year  holds 
"  In  store.  We  must  put  forth  every  effort  to 
help  win  the  war.  Our  board  has  a  big 
responsibility  in  that  It  represents  an  in- 
dustry which  is  producing  food  vital  to  the 
war  elfort— on  the  battle  front  and  on  the 
home  front.  We  must  be  ready  to  solve  new 
problems  as  they  may  arise  and  to  meet  new 
emergencies  We  must  serve  the  Industry  In 
every  possible  way,  now  as  well  as  In  the 
days  that  He  ahead.  I  am  sure  that  as  an 
organization  we  will  measure  up  to  otir  re- 
sponsibilities." 


The  Home  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1943 
Mr.     HARNESS     of     Indiana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks. I  include  a  letter  written  by  a 
prominent  and  patriotic  citizen  of  Mar- 
ion, Ind.,  under  date  of  June  22.  1943, 
relative  to  our  home  front.  This  letter 
is  just  one  cf  many  illustrating  the  dis- 
appointment of  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens in  the  lack  of  a  firm  domestic  pro- 
gram, which  is  interfering  with  the  war 
effort.  These  pecE^e  desperately  want 
to  win  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
with  the  least  loss  of  blood  and  treasure 
and  are  alarmed  and  disturbed  at  the  in- 
efficiency and  bungling  cf  the  national 
administration.     The  letter  follows : 

M.^RioN.  iND.,  June  22,  1943. 
Hen.  Forest  A    Harness. 
House  Oftce  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Forest:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you 
not  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, but  as  a  citizen  of  this  great  Republic 
who  Is  represented  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  by 
you.  I  listened  with  horror  to  the  reports 
coming  from  Detroit  this  morning  of  blcody 
revolution  within  our  own  country.  I  lis- 
tened with  egual  horror  and  disgust  to  the 
reports  coming  from  the  labor  front,  and  tried 
to  make  myself  believe  I  am  still  living  In 
America.  But  I  must  realize,  as  many  mil- 
lions of  other  citizens  of  this  country  must, 
that  we  are  now  beginning  to  reap  the  crops 
that  have  grown  from  the  seed  so  widely  and 
so  wildly  broadcast  during  the  past  few  years. 
As  a  citizen  who  respects  his  country  and 
his  flag,  who  belle\es  In  law  and  order  and 
the  functioning  of  legal  and  constitutional 
authority.  I  am  embarrassed  by  and  ashamed 
of  an  administration  that  bows  to  an  ulti- 
matum and  accepts  a  deadline  set  by  an 
individual  or  group  without  governmental 
authority.  I  try  to  find  reason  or  excuse  for 
the  head  of  the  greatest  nation  In  the  world 
humbly  bowing  to  the  demands  and  orders 
of  an  individual,  and  am  forced  to  concede 
that  this  humiliation  Is  the  product  of  a  sale 
made  a  few  years  ago  Involving  a  half  million 
dollars  and  a  political  term  in  office.  To  the 
recipient  of  the  office  this  price  may  be  satis- 
factory, but  to  a  patriotic  American  It  Is  be- 
yond all  calculation. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  victory  years  In 
advance  of  original  expectations.  United 
power  and  effort  and  enormous  production, 
plus  the  dedication  of  millions  of  lives  of 
young  men,  forecast  this  earlier  victory.  Oiu: 
lives,  our  homes,  our  future,  our  national 
honor,  everything  we  have  or  hope  to  have, 
depend  upon  these  men  who  represent  us  on 
the  field  of  battle.  And  yet  we  have  a  man, 
and  a  group  of  men,  willing  to  sacrifice  all 
that,  willing  to  lose  coimtry  and  honor,  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  thousands  of  precious  lives 
needlessly,  willing  to  do  all  that  for  a  dollar 
a  day  additional  pay.  And  we  see  an  ad- 
ministration accepting  ultimatums,  grant- 
ing truces,  appeasing,  conciliating,  hoping 
to  retain  a  few  votes  no  matter  what  the  cost. 
What  a  spectacle. 

When  we  see  all  that  has  come  from  the  un- 
Godly  New  DeaJ,  total  economic  collapse  of 
everything  to  which  the  name  has  been  ap- 
plied, we  have  a  right  to  ask.  Shall  we  sacri- 
fice the  Nation  as  a  whole  merely  to  preserve 
such  a  thing?  Shall  we  ape  and  Imitate 
everything  that  has  ruined  the  Old  World 
and  expect  to  do  other  than  ruin  the  new? 

And  now,  in  Detroit,  we  see  horrible  divi- 
dends coming  from  the  new  social  order 
and  we  see  bloody  revolution  In  otir  midst. 
What  a  gory  price  we  have  paid  for  votes  to 
give  and  maintain  power.  What  must  our 
sons  overseas  think  of  us  at  home? 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  RoEssLXK. 


The  Meat  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  trZBSJiSKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Monday,  June  28.  1945 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me,  I  include  is  my  exten- 
sion the  following  reccmmendations  of 
representatives  of  60  livestock-producing 
counties  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa  regard- 
ing our  meat  situation  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  House: 

The  critical  emergency  confronting  the 
livestock  producing  and  feeding  Industry 
has  grown  rapidly  more  acute  day  by  day, 
threatening  not  only  the  continued  existence 
of  the  industry,  but  also  the  Nation's  supply 
of  its  No.  1  wartime  food — meat. 

Due  to  continued  failure  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  and  other  Government 
bureaus,  administrations,  and  officials  to 
work  cut  a  price  structure  which  will  cover 
cost  of  production  of  beef,  the  Nation  faces 
an  increasing  beef  shortage,  despite  the  fact 
that  total  cattle  numbers  are  the  greatest 
on  record. 

Instead  of  protecting  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, the  Nation,  and  our  allies  by  insuring  an 
adequate  supply  of  meat,  the  policies  adopted 
to  date  have  resulted  in  scarcity  that  threat- 
ens an  actual  Nation-wide  meat  famine  In 
the  very  near  future.  Moreovwr.  they  are 
rapidly  forcing  the  producing  Interests,  on 
which  future  supplies  depend,  to  the  point 
of  quitting  business  entirely. 

This  threatened  meat  famine  Is  not  due  to 
any  lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers to  continue  their  functions,  but  is  the 
result  of  handicaps  that  have  been  placed 
upon  them  by  regulations  issued  without 
knowledge,  or  at  least  without  consideration, 
of  producers'  needs. 

In  order  to  rectify  this  situation  and  to 
restore  the  confidence  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers that  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  col- 
lapse of  the  livestock  industry  and  encour- 
age future  production,  we.  the  representa- 
tives of  60  livestock  producing  counties  in 
Iowa  and  Nebraska,  offer  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

1.  A  simple,  positive.  Informed  and  forth- 
right policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
on  the  producUon  of  beef  U  at  least  12  to 
15  months  over-due.  The  present  chaotlo 
conditions  In  the  livestock  and  meat  in- 
dustry results  largely  from  the  negative, 
confused,  and  Indecisive  poUcles  followed 
since  Pearl  HarlKjr. 

2.  The  uncertainty  In  the  cattle  market, 
aggravated  by  the  Illegal  subsidy  roll-baclc 
program,  continues.  The  light  receipts  of 
the  past  2  weeks  have  protected  the  feeder 
to  some  extent.  In  order  to  promote  stabU- 
ity  in  the  cattle  itSdustry  and  to  Insure  a 
regular,  adequate  supply  of  beef,  it  Is  Imper- 
ative that  catUe  be  carefully  marketed  aa 
long  as  this  uncertalnlty  continues. 

3.  The  first  step  toward  Improved  condi- 
tions m  the  livestock  Industry  Is  the  ree- 
toratlon  of  confidence  among  producers  In 
the  ability  of  men  directing  Government 
agencies  affecting  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  meat  and  animal  products,  and 
in  their  integrity  and  loyalty  to  fundamental 
American  principles  and  institutions;  yn- 
fldenco  that  they  will  use  their  neceeHrlly 
great  powers  fairly  and  honestly  and  to  pro- 
mote the  production  and  distribution  of  food 
In  harmony  with  otir  war  needs,  and  not  to 
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secure  a  stranglehold  on  the  livestock  In- 
dustry. The  recent  \inXortunate  proposal  to 
use  subsidies  has  created  more  confusion 
and  still  further  lessened  confidence  In  the 
purposes  back  of  Government  control  as  they 
affect  the  livestock  Industry.  We  are.  un- 
alterably, opposed  to  the  subsidy  roll-back 
program  as  proposed  for  the  meat  Industry, 
but  if  we  must  have  the  roll-back  we  are 
■till  opposed  to  the  subsidy. 

4.  We  recommend  that  a  single  agency  be 
charged  with  the  respmnsiblllty  of  directing 
the  national  production,  distribution,  and 
prtc*  policies  as  they  affect  food.  That  the 
War  Meat  Board  be  given  full  authority  to 
carry  out  Its  program.  That  every  possible 
action  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  keep 
legitimate  packing  plants  operating  and  to 
■tamp  out  the  illegal  slaughtering  of  live- 
stock and  marketing  of  meat. 

5.  Government  policies  should  be  directed 
toward  the  production  of  meat  and  animal 
products  in  keeping  with  the  most  efOclent 
use  of  our  feed  resources  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  A  frank  statement  of  the  kind 
and  relative  amounts  of  meat  and  other  ani- 
mal products  needed  and  within  our  probable 
productive  capacity  shcyld  be  made  and  the 
reasons  back  of  the  decisions  given.  It  is 
recognized  that  some  errors  may  be  expected, 
oondittona  may  change,  and  modification  of 
the  program  from  time  to  time  may  ba- 
necessary. 

6.  It  appears  probable  that  our  supply  of 
feed  grains  in  relation  to  our  use  of  them 
has  been  overestimated  and  that  It  U  a  physi- 
cal Imfxiealbillty  to  maintain  livestock  pro- 
duction at  present  levels.  If  this  Is  correct  the 
country  should  be  apprised  of  the  fact  fully, 
frankly,  and  promptly  and  not  forced  to  re- 
adjust livestock  producClon  under  the  pres- 
sure of  artificially  manipulated  prices.  If 
readjustments  In  food  production  programs 
are  necessary  it  should  be  remembered  that 
present  programs  are  the  result  of  policies 
Initiated  and  supported  by  Government  agen- 
dea  and  because  of  this  fact  the  Government 
la  obligated  to  protect  the*  Interests  of  pro- 
ducers In  connection  with  livestock  now  In 
the  procees  of  production. 

7.  Consequently,  changes  In  policies  should 
be  planned  and  announced  far  enough  In 
advance  that*  producers  who  have  cooperated 
with  the  national  war  food  production  pro- 
gram will  not  be  penalized  nor  those  who 
have  refused  to  cooperate  benefited. 

VoT  example,  the  Government  has  an  obli- 
gation to  support  the  prices  of  hogs.  Includ- 
ing heavy  hogs,  until  the  fall  of  1944.  If 
feed  conditions  require  the  marketing  of  hogs 
at  lighter  than  contemplated  weights,  say  at 
lighter  than  contemplated  weights,  say  220 
pounds,  then  common  honesty  requires  that 
•wine  producers  be  given  the  facts  present 
holders  of  heavy  hogs  be  given  time  to  mar- 
ket them;  and  swine  producers  told  that 
after  a  certain  date  the  price  of  hogs  above  a 
certain  weight  will  no  longer  be  supported 
tij  Government  agencies. 

If  beef-cattle  prices  prior  to  the  decline 
caused  by  the  subaldy-roll-back  program  were 
higher  than  Justified  by  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration ceilings,  the  higher  prices  were 
poaalble  because  of  failure  of  Government 
regulations  to  function  as  planned  or  antici- 
pated. Cattle  feeders  who  have  cattle  fed  on 
the  basis  of  actual  existing  conditions 
■hould  not  be  penalized  by  arbitrary,  abrupt 
X«ductlon  In  prices.  Any  reduction  by  de- 
cna  in  prices  paid  for  cattle  should  be  an- 
nounced some  months  In  advance  of  their 
•ffactlv*  date. 

%.  U  available  feed  suppliea  require  fxirther 
modltlcationa  in  cattle-feeding  methods,  as 
may  *ary  well  be  the  case,  then  that  fact 
■hould  be  nude  public.  Holden  of  the  cur- 
rent crjp  of  cattle  should  be  protected  tmtll 
the  cattle  are  marketed  or  time  given  to 
modify  feeding  methods  on  cattle  not  too  far 
•long.    The  weight  of  carcass  and  degree  of 


flinish  desired  should  be  stated,  and  the  price 
level  at  which  carcass  beef  of  the  desired 
weight  and  finish  will  be  supported,  together 
with  ceiling  prices,  should  be  made  known 
some  months  in  advance  of  effective  date  of 
such  prices. 

9.  If  beef  must  be  produced  on  relatively 
larger  amounts  of  roughage  and  relatively 
smaller  amounts  of  concentrates,  this  should 
be  announced  as  a  production  policy  and  the 
State  experiment  stations,  extension  services, 
and  cattle  feeders  called  upon  to  suggest  pos- 
sible production  plans  adapted  to  their 
respective  States. 

10.  If.  as  seems  probable,  it  is  desirable  to 
reduce  somewhat  the  degree  of  finish  of 
slaughter  cattle,  we  recommend  that  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  AA  grade  of 
beef  be  eliminated  and  the  price  of  A  grade 
Increased  to  the  present  price  of  AA  grade 
v?lth  corresponding  Increases  for  other  grades 
and  the  price  reflected  back  in  the  price  of 
slaughter  cattle. 

11.  Government  officials  and  the  consum- 
ing public  should  come  to  understand  that 
It  is  only  through  beef  cattle  that  a  large 
part  of  our  agricultural  production  can  be 
made  available  for  human  needs  and  that 
governmental  policies  should  encourage  the 
maximum  utilization  of  such  production. 
This  is  essential  If  we  are  to  be  reasonably 
weU  fed. 

12.  The  beef  producer  should  recognize 
that  the  primary  function  of  beef  cattle  is 
the  conversion  of  roughages  and  grass  to 
human  use  and  that  he  can  produce  a  tre- 
mendous amotint  of  beef  and  other  prod- 
ucts by  the  proper  use  of  grass  and  rough- 
ages pltis  a  limited  amount  of  concentrates, 
if  the  war  effort  requires  it  and  if  Govern- 
ment policies  permit  It. 

Further,  that  the  supply  of  beef  can  be 
Increased  and  the  producer  kept  in  better 
position  by  closely  culling  nonproductive 
and  long-age  cows,  and  by  the  replacement 
of  older  animals  of  poor  quality  by  younger 
animals  of  good  quality,  the  use  of  good  sires, 
extreme  care  in  guarding  against  disease,  and 
the  efficient  use  of  feeds. 

13.  The  Government  should  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  selling  all  classes  of  the  American 
public  on  the  idea  that  we  are  now  at  war; 
that  when  we  divert  a  large  part  of  our  total 
production  to  war,  normal  living  standards 
can  no  longer  be  maintained;  that  there  are 
many  reasons  why  what  we  buy,  including 
food.  Is  costing  and  will  cost  more;  and  that 
the  prices  of  agricultural  products  were  rela- 
tively low  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
should  be  expected  to  increase  more  than  the 
prices  of  other  products  which  were  relatively 
higher  in  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 

14.  Our  supply  of  beef  during  the  emer- 
gency depends  upon  the  total  number  of 
cattle,  available  feed  supplies,  and  Govern- 
ment policies.  The  total  number  of  cattle 
Li  the  largest  on  record.  It  is  important  that 
Government  policies  encourage  the  use  of 
feed  supplies  available  for  cattle  production 
to  their  maximiua  efficiency  and  encourage 
the  marketing  of  cattle.  This  will  insure  a 
maximum  supply  of  meat  during  the  emer- 
gency and  a  reduction  In  the  total  number 
of  cattle  in  the  United  States  by  the  end  of 
the  emergency. 

HZXUAN  DiNKLAGZ. 
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Policies  of  the  Government  as  to  Resident 
Japanese 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolutions 
which  demonstrate  fully  the  position  of 
the  California  delegation  in  Congress, 
the  California  State  Legislature,  and  the 
people  of  that  particular  section  of  Cali- 
fornia where  the  per  capita  population 
of  Japanese  had  its  highest  ratio. 

The  people  who  know  the  treacherous 
characteristics  of  the  Japanese  best  are 
almost  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to 
the  return  of  the  Japanese  to  the  Pacific 
coast  area.  The.se  resolutions  reaffirm 
the  stand  taken  by  General  DeWitt  with 
reference  to  the  Japanese. 

Policies  of  the  Govep.iiment  as  to 
Resident  J.\panese 

resolution  adopted  by  the  california  dexi- 

GATION,   WASHINGTON,   D.   C,   JUNE    14,    1943 

Whereas  the  California  delegation  In  the 
Hcu.se  of  Representatives  In  January  1942 
initiated  Its  effort  to  sfcure  the  evacuation 
froir  critical  areas  of  all  enemy  aliens  and 
their  families  whether  or  not  aliens;  the 
internment  of  such  evacuated  aliens;  that 
nr  evacuated  aliens  be  permitted  to  return 
to  critical  areas  without  a  special  license; 
that  such  critical  areas  be  enlarges"  to  in- 
clude the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  and 
Alaska: 

Whereas  Gen.  John  L.  DeWItt,  com- 
manding the  Western  Division,  subsequently 
put  Intc  effect  a  protective  plan  of  evacua- 
tion and  internment  consonant  with  the 
plan  urged  by  this  delegntion: 

Whereas  an  effort  is  being  made  to  re- 
move and  relax  some  of  the  provisions  made 
under  General  DeWitts  administration  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  against  £ub- 
versive  enemy  efforts: 

Therefore,  the  California  delegation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  recommends:  That 
in  order  to  guarantee  the  security  and  con- 
tinued safety  of  all  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  residing  In  the  United  States,  and 
protect  against  any  sabotage,  espionage,  or 
disruption  of  our  efforts  to  destroy  the  war 
machine  of  the  government  of  Japan,  whi'h 
so  ruthlessly  attacked  the  United  States, 

1.  That  should  the  War  Department  con- 
tinue to  recruit  Japanese  for  military  serv- 
ice- 
la)   Such  Japane.se  troops  should   rot   be 

utilized  anywhere   in  the  Pacific  theater; 

(b)  Such  Japanese  troops  should  not  be 
admitted  Into  any  areas  where  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  might  attempt  the  landing 
of  any  saboteurs  or  invasion  forces;  and 

(c)  That  no  Japanese  women  should  be 
recruited  for  use  In  any  of  the  women's 
organizations  attached  to  or  a  part  of  the 
armed  services. 

2.  That  all  known  subversive  Japanese  be 
immediately  segregated  and  removed  from 
existing  relocation  camps  and  be  confined 
In  special  detention  camps  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  with  Japan. 

3.  That  such  Japanese  as  can  be  utilized, 
be  employed  In  agriculture  and  Industry 
In  areas  outside  the  defined  restricted 
zones,   but   that   only   such   Japanese   shall 
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be  so  emplovpd  v:ho  are  reasonably  believed 
to  be  loyal  to  the  United  States  alt-r  having 
been  Investigated  and  so  certified  by  the 
Federal  Eurcau  of  Investigation.  Tliat  all 
Japanese'  so  employed  shall  be  subject  to 
th2  direct  supervision  and  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by 
the    Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation. 

4.  That  all  remaining  Japanese,  whose 
lovalty  to  the  United  States  cannot  be  def- 
initely certified  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  sh.iU  be  retained  in  war  re- 
locaticn  camps  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
With  Japan. 

5.  That  no  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry, 
whether  in  the  military  service,  related  to 
persons  in  the  military  service,  or  formerly 
resident  within  the  existing  restricted  areas 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  shall  be  permitted  to  en- 
ter any  such  designated  restricted  area  with- 
out the  direct  Individual  authcrizatjon  In 
writing  of  the  commanding  officer  of  such 
area.  - 

6.  That  every  effort  be  made  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  to  exchange  all  Interned 
Japanese,  subversive  and  disloyal  Japanese, 
and  such  other  Japanese  desiring  such  ex- 
change, for  American  citizens  now  Interned 
or  helci  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan. 

Clarence    F.    Lea,    J.    Leroy    Johnson, 
Thomas  Rolph,  Richard  J.  Welch, 
Albert   E.  Carter.  John  H.  Tolan. 
/  John    Z.    Anderson.    Bertrand    W. 

Gearhart.  Alfred  J.  Elliott,  George 
E.  Outland.  Jerry  Voorhis,  Norris 
Poulson.  Thomas  F.  Ford,  John 
M.  CostellD,  Will  Rogers,  Jr..  Cecil 
R.  King.  Ward  Johnson.  Chet 
Holifield,  Carl  Hln-haw.  Harry  R. 
Bheppard,  John  PhlUips,  Ed.  V. 
Izac. 


Report  on  Taylor  Grazing  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  ROCKWELL 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  ROCKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year 
ago  I  reported  to  this  House  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  approved 
June  28.  1934.  As  my  personal  interest 
is  in  the  livestock  industry,  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with  events 
in  the  range  country  with  respect  to  the 
program  of  the  Grazing  Service.  I  de- 
sire at  this  time  to  commemorate  the 
birthday  of  the  act  which  brought  new 
vigor  and  purpose  to  the  public  domain. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  put  an  end  to 
certain  injurious  range  practices,  stopped 
the  threat  of  ruin  to  the  range  livestock 
industry,  laid  a  firm  foundation  to  what 
is  one  of  the  most  lazardous  yet  one  of 
the  most  essential  of  human  pursuits. 
That  was  9  years  ago. 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  Western  Range  States,  there 
is  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  in  grazing 
districts.  The  livestock  business  is  slowly 
but  surely  getting  on  a  sound  footing  and 
much  has  been  accomplished  toward 
making  the  range  more  useful  and  pro- 
ductive, although  the  war  has  caused 


many  new  problems  which  make  the  live- 
stock man's  business  more  difficult  than 
ever  before.  The  Grazing  Service  is 
driving  steadily  toward  the  goal  that 
Congress  had  in  mind  and  in  so  doing 
is  working  with  the  people  and  getting  a 
good  understanding  of  their  problems. 

Stabilization  of  the  livestock  industry 
dependent  on  the  public  lands  Is  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  successful  cooper- 
ation with  livestock  operators  in  an  at- 
tempt to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the 
uncertainties  from  their  year-to-year  cp- 
erationd.  That  seems  like  good  business 
not  only  for  those  who  produce  meat  but 
also  for  those  who  consume  it.  To  deter- 
mine the  highest  use  of  the  private  and 
public  lands  requires  a  study  of  local  con- 
ditions, customary  practices,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  results  of  this  joint  effort 
between  government  and  industry.  It 
likewise  requires  a  search  for  new  and 
better  methods  that  may  be  introduced 
or  stressed  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  land 
in  the  face  of  shortages  of  manpower, 
tires,  gasoline,  and  operating  equipment 
brought  about  by  the  demands  of  war. 
It  places  into  practice  a  concept  of  con- 
servation with  use  and  enlists  the  pro- 
ducers as  partners  in  a  natural  effort  to 
preserve  the  range  for  present  and  future 
generations.  It  recognizes  that  the  use 
of  the  pubUc  domain  is  so  tied  to  the  life 
of  the  West,  is  such  an  integral  part  of 
the  livestock  industry  that  the  stock- 
ranch  and  the  range  allotment  must  be 
considered  together  in  the  over-all  plan 
of  public-land  management. 

During  the  present  world  crisis  our 
main  strength  lies  in  our  ability  of  pro- 
ducing plenty  of  wholesome  food  for  our 
own  troops,  our  allies,  and  our  civilian 
population.  Today  the  range  is  pro- 
ducing more  meat  and  wool  per  unit  of 
livestock  and  area  than  ever  before. 

Although  there  has  been  some  reduc- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  livestock  that 
used  the  range  formerly,  the  over-all 
production  of  meat  and  wool  has  been 
increased  in  the  last  few  years  by  mil- 
lions of  pounds.  Sample  statements 
from  stockmen  in  each  of  the  grazing 
districts  indicate  that  death  losses  on  the 
range  have  been  reduced  by  about  3  per- 
cent. Calf  crops  have  been  increased 
15.3  percent,  lamb  crops  by  9.2  percent, 
wool  clips  one  pound  per  animal,  mar- 
keting weights  are  heavier;  all  of  which 
means  more  meat  on  the  butcher's  block, 
A  permittee  in  one  of  the  Colorado  grac- 
ing districts  had  th^  to  say: 

The  Grazing  Service  policy  of  subdividing 
the  range  into  individual  allotments  which 
can  be  lenced  and  used  by  the  operator  at  a 
designated  time  has  been  responsible  for  a 
decrease  in  the  loss  of  stock  from  straying 
and  has  assured  a  supply  of  meat  during  the 
period  when  it  is  most  needed.  Increased 
production  with  less  operation  cost  will  per- 
mit mere  time  to  be  devoted  to  taking  better 
care  of  the  stock  and  to  devote  more  time  to 
raising  food  crops,  an  acute  situation  due  to 
the  labor  shortage  that  confront  every 
farmer  and  stockman. 

The  "Department  of  the  Interior  has 
announced  a  program  inaugurated  by 
the  Grazing  Service  that  aims  to  serve 
the  Nation's  food-for-war  program  by; 


First.  Authorizing  a  10-percent  In- 
ciease  of  stock  on  the  range  under 
temporary  war  emergency  Ucenses. 

Socond.  Intensifying  range  improve- 
ments to  promote  increased  calf  and 
lamb  crops  and  heavier  weights  of  ani- 
m::iis. 

Third.  Reducing    death    losses    from 

predatoiT  animals  and  poisonous  plants. 

Fourth.  Diverting  to  meat  production 

all  excess  game  animals  and  unclaimed 

horses  on  the  Federal  range. 

The  production  from  11.000.000  live- 
stock on  the  Federal  range  in  1942 
totaled  about  800,000,000  pounds  of  meat 
and  80,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  By  good 
husbandry  and  other  features  now  oper- 
ating on  the  range,  80,000,000  more 
pounds  of  meat  and  8.000.000  more 
pounds  of  wool  can  be  added  to  the 
Nation's  larder.  We  need  every  pound 
of  meat,  wool,  and  hides  to  meet  military 
and  civilian  demands. 

In  placing  the   open  public  domain 
under  administration,  the  Grazing  Serv- 
ice was  in  much  the  same  position  as  the 
individual  who.  upon  acquisition  of  a 
tract  of  undeveloped  land  is  confronted 
with  the  need  for  certain  facihties  such 
as  water,  fences,  and  trails  to  make  hia 
land  more  useful  and  productive.    Nine 
years  ago  it  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  less  than  50  percent  of  the  public 
range   was  supplied  even  superficially 
with  stock  water.     Many  stockmen  had 
to  depend  on  winter  snow,  a  hazardous 
venture  to  say  the  least.    Approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  142,000,000  acres  of  pub- 
lic domain  afforded  little  or  no  use  by 
cattle   and  sheep  because  it  was  un- 
watered   or  inaccessible.      This  is  one 
factor  that  led  to  overuse  and  abuse  ^of 
areas  adjacent  to  water.     Two  alterna- 
tives of  policy  faced  the  Grazing  Service 
at  that  time,  either  to  reduce  livestock 
numbers  to  the  actual  carrying  capacity 
of  the  usable  range  or  to  accept  the  con- 
dition as  it  existed  at  the  time  and  push, 
a  program  of  range  development  to  pro- 
vide for  gradual  redistribution  of  live- 
stock over  all  parts  of  the  range.    Since 
great  and  sudden  reduction  in  numbers 
would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  live- 
stock industry  the  second   alternative 
was  chosen.     By  pushing  the  improve- 
ment program  along  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  tramp-sheep  outfits  and  by  en- 
couraging good  husbandry  practices,  this 
policy  proved  sound  and  farsighted  ija 
the  light  of  subsequent  world  events. 

On  the  basis  of  present  indications,  the 
demand  for  increased  production  of  hve- 
stock  and  livestock  products  will  remain 
acute  for  some  time.  The  Grazing  Serv- 
ice has  anticipated  this  problem  and  has 
considered  ways  and  means  of  how  this 
could  be  accomplished  without  over- 
stocking the  range  and  without  detri- 
ment to  the  soil  aiM^  forage  resources. 
Already  there  have  been  encouraging  re- 
sults through  improved  care  und  man- 
agement of  stock  and  range;  but  there 
are  other  ways  in  which  the  Federal 
range  can  contribute  more  to  the  Im- 
mediate high  demands  for  livestock 
products.  Due  to  water  development  and 
other  Improvements,  along  with  better 
moistiure   conditions,  certain   areas   of 
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range  can  stand  increased  stocking  with- 
out detriment;  In  others  there  would  be 
no  increase,  and  in  still  others,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  decrease  the  stocking.  The 
entire  matter  is  being  worked  out  care- 
fully with  the  local  advisory  boards,  unit 
by  unit,  aiming  at  the  broad  general  ob- 
jective of  producing  more  while  the  need 
is  so  great.  By  encouraging  better  range 
practices,  individual  carcass  weights  can 
be  increased  in  some  Instances  as  much 
as  10  percent.  The  unclaimed  useless 
hcrses  on  the  Federal  range  can  be  re- 
moved and  diverted  to  channels  of  trade, 
thus  affording  additional  range  for  herds 
and  flocks.  The  removal  of  these  horses, 
which  has  already  started  in  a  big  way, 
will  make  room  for  other  animals  whose 
products  are  so  important  in  the  every- 
day life  of  us  all.  The  surplus  big-game 
animals  can  be  harvested  without  seri- 
ously depleting  the  game  herds  or  en- 
dangering conservation  gains  already 
made. 

The  original  Intent  of  this  act,  giving 
the  policy-making  decision  to  local 
boards  elected  by  men  who  know  and 
use  these  ranges,  was  outlined  and  pro- 
mulgated by  my  very  good  friend,  Par- 
rington  R.  Carpenter  who  resides  in  my 
congressional  district.  His  policies  have 
been  continued  and  developed  under  the 
liberal  policies  of  Harold  L.  Ickes  and  the 
able  direction  of  Richard  H.  Rutledge. 


ReMlatiou  of  the  MoDtaaa  State  Asso- 
ciation of  County  Commissioners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  MONTAIf  A 

JK  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Recobo  two  resolutions  received  from 
the  Montana  Association  of  County  Com- 
missioners, now  in  session  at  Billings, 
Mont.,  one  of  which  favors  the  enactment 
Into  law  of  Senate  bill  73,  under  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  pay  to  the  counties  wherein  Gov- 
Aument-held  lands  are  located  some 
taxes  upon  these  lands,  and  the  other 
favoring  the  passage  of  H.  R.  2426,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  post- 
war construction  of  highways  and  sup- 
plementing the  PederaJ-Ald  Road  Act  of 
1916.  as  amended. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
BMoiution  4 

Whereu  in  Montana  tbcrc  Is  betwMn  S8 
■nd  SO  peroeot  of  our  landed  are*  wblcb  U 
held  by  tA«  Oovernmrnt  In  proprietary  or 
trustee  capacity  for  Indian  reservations,  for- 
est reaerres.  wUdilXe  refuge,  grazing  lands, 
and  other  guvernmental  purposes  and  ob- 
jects, none  of  wblch  lands  contribute  very 
much  In  the  form  of  taxation  to  the  school 
tflstrlcta,  counties,  and  State  government, 
which  furnish  servlcea  to  such  Unds  and  their 
occupants;  and 

Whereas  such  areas  are  Increasing,  and  the 
taxation  burdens  upon  sparsely  settled  corn- 


Attest: 


B.  H.  McCaxty. 

Secretary. 


munltles   of   crur   State   are   becoming    more    ' 
serious:  and 

V-Tiereas  these  areas  should  bear  some  part 
of  the  tax  burden  comparable  to  that  lir.pustd 
on  lands  of  our  own  taxpayers;    and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  known  as  Senate 
bill  73.  under  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  pay  to  the  counties 
wherein  Oovemment-held  lands  are  located 
some  taxes  upon  these  lands:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Montana  State  Asso- 
ciation of  County  Commissioners,  in  ccnven- 
tlon  assembled,  do  hereby  heartily  and  un- 
qualifiedly endorse  the  provisions  of  Senate 
bill  73,  now  before  thp  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  respectfully 
request  of  the  Congress  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  its  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

ResolVid,  That  this  association  do  hereby 
oppose  any  further  transfer  of  privately  or 
corporate-owned  lands  to  the  Federal  Gav- 
emment  ercept  under  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  Senate  bill  73  above,  unless  such 
transfer  Is  absolutely  essential  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war  effort;  be  it 
further 

Resclvfd,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senator  McNaht,  the  author  of  the 
bill,  with  the  request  that  he  present  It  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  each  member  of  the  Mon- 
tana congressional  delegation  be  sent  a  cpy 
of  the  resolution,  and  be  earnestly  requested 
to  use  t^ielr  best  efforts  to  assist  In  passage 
of  the  same. 

Ben  Zimmerman. 

President. 


Resolution  7 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
H.  R.  2426,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  post-war  construction  of  highways  and 
supplementing  the  Pederal-aid  Read  Act  of 
1016.  as  amended;  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  and  design  of  this 
measure  Is  not  only  to  cushion  the  post-war 
conversion  to  peacetime  economy  but  is  like- 
wise a  forward  step  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  highway  system  for  all 
the  people;  and 

Whereas  section  4  of  this  measure  provides 
that  50  percent  of  the  sums  apportioned 
shaU  be  available  to  urban  areas  and  feeder 
roads  In  the  proportion  which  the  popula- 
tion within  cities  of  10.000  or  more  shall  bear 
to  the  total  population  of  the  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  available  Federal  census; 
and 

Whereas  the  definition  of  urban  areas  In 
the  measure  is  limited  to  cities  and  the  area 
Immediately  surrounding  the  same  with  a 
population  of  10.000  or  more,  which  results 
In  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  made  available  under 
themMuure:  and 

Whereas  the  measure  makes  available  the 
sum  of  •1,000.000,000  for  each  of  the  3  yearn 
immediately  following  the  war,  which  will 
mean  that  Montana's  share  will  be  S16.&C4.0OO 
which.  In  turn,  will  aid  our  State  suiii  our 
counties  In  providing  employment  for  uur 
men  in  service  when  they  return,  and  tiius 
aid  In  the  rehabilitation  of  our  clti/ea.s;  und 

Whereas  there  is  £.  real  and  urgent  need 
for  mere  and  better  feeder  roads  in  Montana, 
which  this  measure  will  provide  for  oiu-  peo- 
ple: Mow,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Montana  State  Association 
of  Covnty  Commitsioners.  in  wartime  conjer- 
ence  assembled,  Tha:  we  endorse  H  R.  2426 
as  introduced  \n  the  Beventy-eighth  Congress 


nf  the  United  States,  and  reqtiest  that  It  b« 
enacted  in  ii^  picsont  form  without  amend- 
ment;   and  be   it   further 

R^in!:c(I.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarc'ed  to  Representative  RobiNson  of 
Utah,  its  njthor.  the  Public  Roads  Adminis- 
tration, and  to  each  of  the  Representatives 
und  Senate's  rrpresenting  Montana  In  the 
Congress  of  the  U:iited  States. 

Ben  ZufMKXMAN, 

President. 

Attest: 

B    H.  MCCAXTY, 

Secretary. 


Rationing  in  Lucas  County 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  TI-IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28,  1943 

Mr.  R.IMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leive  to  t.xtcnd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  received  from 
Aloysius  A.  Konczal.  chief  clerk  of  ra- 
tioning board  34-48.7,  Indiana  School, 
Dftroit  and  Indiana  Avenues,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  June  25,  1943: 

Office  of  Price  AbiiiNisTRATiON, 

Toledo,  Ohio,  June  25,  1943. 
Hon.   Hoii:3  R.•^MEY, 

Congr-rc-  :nan.  lloxL'<e  o/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

FareND  Homer;  It  was  nice  to  talk  to  you 
the  other  day  and  In  re-sponse  to  your  re- 
quest, here  is  a  true  picture  of  the  situatloa 
of  r.ition  b(jnrd  34-18.7. 

The  board  has  a  population  ol  approxi- 
mately 68.000  people,  and  the  paid  help  in 
the  office  numbers  13.  There  are  18  booid 
members,  and  we  have  an  army  of  approxi- 
mately 110  volunteers,  upcn  whom  we  call 
for  help  at  various  times.  This  Is  the  force 
that  hiiiuiles  the  rationing  and  everything 
now  on  tiie  lationlnc;  list. 

We  have  approximately  15,000  B  and  O 
applic.  tl()n.s  wiiich  are  constantly  being 
worked  en.  We  have  at  present  approxi- 
mately 23.000  A  becks  to  renew  4.U00  luel- 
oll  applications  to  renew,  the  truck  gasoline 
renewal,  and  a  constant  stream  of  miscel- 
laneous matters  to  handle  As  for  in- 
stance, yesterday  we  took  care  of  approxi- 
mately lb>y  .'^oidicrs  who  were  home  on  fur- 
Icu^h.  dealing  cut  gasoline  stamps  and  fc-od 
checks  to  thtin.  in  addition  to  the  regtilnr 
clvili.-\n  bu'inffcs  which  we  have  dally.  W« 
hnvp  appt':xlmatoly  250  t^  300  requests  dally 
from  civilians  alone  for  some  sort  of  ratlf>n- 
Ing  service.  So  this  will  give  yru  a  rough 
ltl«'B  of  the  volume  of  work  that  dally  g'.es 
through  our  b</urd.  We  have  been  hainptifd 
by  lack  of  equ.pment  of  every  kind  and  up 
to  a  month  ago,  a  considerable  pr^rtlon  '»f 
our  filing  wa<<  done  In  orunv*  aates  because 
of  the  Inability  to  procure  flics.  The  bulk 
of  the  furijitixre  which  we  hnve  nt  the  bo:.rd 
Is  borroved  from  either  b'lurd  members  or 
c'hfr  voluiitccrs  wh  j  a*»lsl  tlie  board, 

I  have  bt-en  nciuily  very  muth  abtoundcd 
by  the  oppo' ition  notfd  in  the  newt-papers 
to  Increase  the  fundM  for  the  Office  of  Price 
Aclmtnlstratloii.  and  due  to  the  experience  I 
have  had  at  the  board.  It  1«  to  me  amazing 
that  Conf?ress  dues  not  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  Job  which  the  OUice  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration hiis  to  do.  The  clerks  who  work  with 
me  have  for  months  worked  overtime.  I  my- 
self have  r.vf!T.ged  approximately  14  hours  a 
day  since  I  begau  on  this  Job  and  many  of  the 
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under  clerks  have  averaged  12  hours.  Of 
course,  there  Is  no  time  and  a  half  or  overtime 
of  any  kind.  It  Is  merely  the  desire  to  ac- 
complish the  job  that  prompts  most  of  them 
to  keep  on.  However,  they  have  reached  the 
point,  most  of  them,  where  the  work  Is  too 
tough  I,  therefore,  wish  you  would  use  your 
good  offices  to  present  the  real  picture  to  the 
Congress,  because  there  is  a  real  need  for  at 
least  a  large  increase  of  the  present  paid 
.staff  at  this  board.  The  volunteer  help 
which  we  have  is  very  helpful.  However,  it 
Is  undependable,  and  many  times  we  have 
found  that  when  we  most  need  it  we  were 
unable  to  get  any  This  is  eepecially  true  in 
warmer  weather.  The  only  remedy  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  employees 

A  further  reason  for  this  Is  rationing  is.  of 
course,  becoming  tougher  each  day  as  the 
shortages  Increase  and  the  public,  of  course, 
are  now  becoming  ration  conscious,  and 
when  they  come  in  to  the  board  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  good  reasons  for  any  cuts  In 
either  gasoline  or  other  items  which  are  ra- 
tioned There  is  an  entirely  different  atmos- 
phere at  the  board  now  than  there  was  even 
2  months  ago.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
difBcult  as  people  are  becoming  more  and 
more  resentful  of  further  rationing.  I  know 
of  no  single  other  thing  which  so  profoundly 
effects  civilian  morale  as  rationing.  It  Is 
something  that  should  be  given  every  pos- 
sible assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
because  of  this.  There  is  under  the  clrcum- 
st£.nces  under  which  we  are  working  no  pos- 
sibility of  administering  In  the  efficient, 
prompt  manner  which  it  should  be.  We  have 
neither  the  number  of  high-class  employees 
nor  the  number  of  other  types  of  employees 
and  it  may  be  well  possible  that  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  correct  this  that  civilian  morale 
may  further  ebb  to  a  dangerously  low  ebb. 
This  would,  of  course,  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  our  war  effort  and  should  be  religiously 
guarded  against,  and  one  of  the  best  ways 
that  we  can  assure  of  a  sound  home  front 
merely  Is  by  expertly  handling  the  rationing 
program 

In  conclusion,  may  this  ser\'e  as  an  invita- 
tion for  you  to  personally  contact  me  when 
yoii  are  next  In  Toledo,  and  I  will  give  you 
a  larger  and  more  detailed  picture. 
Yours  truly, 

Lucas  County   War  Price 
AND  Rationi:«-c  Board  34  48  7, 
Aloysius  A.  Konczal, 

Ch  ief  Clerk. 


Oar  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ROCKWELL 

or  COLOIIADO 

IN  THU  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday.  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  ROCKWELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
If'ave  to  extend  my  rcmarlw  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  poem  by  one 
of  my  constituent*: 

out  ruAo 
Made  of  bunting  with  stripes  and  bars. 
A  fleld  of  blue  with  assembled  stars. 
Colors — red,  and  white,  and  blue, 
Our  national  emblem  to  be  loved  by  you. 
Every  stitch  In  It  firmly  sewn, 
Binding  together  the  flag  we  own. 
Each  star  a  State  in  Its  proper  place 
Pledging  freedom  to  the  human  race. 


Back  up  this  banner  with  power  and  might, 
Revere  it  always  both  day  and  night. 
Prize  your  heritage — you  must,  you  can, 
It's  an  honor  to  be  an  American. 
Floating  high  In  Its  heavenly  dome, 
It  represents  you,  yoxir  loved  ones,  home. 
Betray  your  flag  you  will  live  In  shame, 
Always  be  true  and  play  the  game. 

Raise  Old  Glory  on  halyards  high. 
Keep  it  floating  "neath  God's  blue  sky. 
Show  your  patriotism  with  might  and  main. 
Help  bring  peace  to  our  world  again. 
Bac'    up  our  colors  on  land  and  sea. 
Do  your  full  share  for  victory! 
Made  of  bunting,  red.  white,  and  blue. 
Keep  it  flying  says  I — says  you. 

C.  Glassford. 


H.  R.  2837— To  Provide  for  Central 
Responiibility  for  tbe  Production  and 
Distribution  of  the  Nation's  Food  by 
Establishing  a  War  Food  Administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOLTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1943 

Ml-  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  inserting  an  editorial  carried  in 
the  State  paper.  Columbia,  my  district, 
South  Carolina,  concerning  my  bill  H.  R. 
2837.  which  has  for  its  purpose  giving 
absolute  and  definite  power  to  the  Food 
Administrator  in  connection  with  pro- 
duction, distribution,  rationing,  and 
price  fixing  of  food. 

Section  2  of  my  bill  provides  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  War  Food  Administratoi  la 
authorized  and  directed,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  (including  title  I 
of  the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941 ) .  exclusive- 
ly and  finally  to  exercise  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  either  directly  or  through 
such  other  officers  or  agencies  as  he  may 
designate,  all  powers,  functions,  and  duties 
conferred  or  Imposed  upon  any  ofDcer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  by  any  law,  order, 
regulation,  or  directive  with  respect  to  the 
Nation's  food  program  In  the  United  States 
and  its  Territories,  Including  the  production, 
processing,  distribution,  rationing,  procure- 
ment, requisitioning,  allocation  of,  priorities, 
storage,  exportation  and  Importation  of.  pro- 
visions of  labor  and  facilitlea  for,  and  the 
eftabllffhmcnt.  maintenance,  and  adjustment 
of  prices  for  food  and  food  facilities. 

The  editorial  follows: 


MAT  BE  A 


lACOM 


Congressman  Fvlmes'i  measure  calling  for 
the  creation  nf  an  all-powerful  frxxl  czar  may 
be  a  beacon  light  In  a  dark  and  threatening 
night. 

The  State  congratulates  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  on  what  h««  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  constructive  idea  concerning 
a  critical  problem. 

Everywhere  there  are  evidence*  of  food 
shortages  In  a  Nation  whoae  potentiaUtles  for 
production  should  be  unlimited — and  where 
they  are.  The  Indications  are  that  misman- 
agement is  largely  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 


Food  Is  still  plentiful,  but  It  Is  not  where 
it  Is  needed  and  In  some  cases  Is  going  to 
waste,  due.  to  all  appearances,  to  the  Jumbled 
policy  of  the  Government  which  haa  dl»- 
jaersed  the  problem  among  nine  agencies. 

Straws  In  the  wind  are  the  eutements  of 
Fred  H.  Sexauer,  president  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association,  and  Farmer- 
Author-Thinker  Louis  Bromfleld.  Bexauer 
said  that  so  far  as  milk  Is  concerned  city 
people  will  learn  that  the  OfBce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration Is  their  enemy  No.  1,  because 
the  present  system  of  food  price  fixing  "has 
all  the  elements  of  a  national  scandal  and 
the  making  of  a  ghastly  tragedy.  •  •  • 
Subsidies  are  the  tangled  net  In  which  a  free 
people  become  *  ,*  *  helpless  pawns  of  a 
dominating  centralized  government,"  and  In- 
flation is  an  administration  bogeyman  aimed 
at  "social  reform,  regimentation,  and  limita- 
tion of  opportunity  and  incentive." 

Mr.  Bromfteld,  whose  opinions  are  suffi- 
ciently well  thought  of  to  be  quoted  regularly 
in  commentary  periodicals,  declared;  "They 
haven't  any  real  farm  policy  down  there  in 
Washington.  One  word  can  describe  the  one 
big  mess  they've  made:  Bedlam." 

A  war-food  administrator,  such  as  described 
In  Mr.  FuLUix's  bill,  with  all  powers,  func- 
tions, and  duties  relating  to  production, 
processing,  distribution,  rationing,  procure- 
ment, allocation,  and  so  on.  If  permitted  by 
the  administration  to  carry  out  ills  duties 
and  powers  should  go  far  toward  straighten- 
ing out  the  tangled  situation.  There  certain- 
ly must  be  a  man  in  this  country  with  auffl- 
cient  understanding  and  executive  abUlty  to 
make  a  vast  improvement  on  what  has  been 
done  up  to  now.  And  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  act  will  become  law  and  put 
to  a  trial  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  For 
present  barometrical  readings  point  to  a  very 
rough  national  voyage  from  now  on  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly  appreciate  this 
editcrial,  and  the  many  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  newspaper  articles  that  are 
coming  into  my  office,  backing  me  and 
my  committee  in  our  efforts  to  put  an  end 
to  the  disastrous  situation  confronting 
farmers,  various  lines  of  business,  as 
well  as  our  war  efforts,  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  food  progt  am  Is  be- 
in:,  administered. 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  MXW  TOBK 

IN  THJE  HOU8X  OF  BEPSBBBfTATIVCS 
Monday.  June  2i,  1949 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Recoid,  Z  tnclu4Se  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  br  me 
over  station  WNBF,  Blnghamton.  N.  Y., 
on  June  26,  1943: 

Men,  women,  aiMl  jroting  people  of  Bing- 
ham ton,  Johnson  City,  Indioott,  and  the 
Thu-ty-foiu'tb  Oongreaaional  District,  (or  tbs 
past  DU>nth  there  have  been  wblspcrlnffi  in 
Congreaa  about  a  reoew.  As  tbe  typical 
Washington  summer,  with  all  its  opprsselv 
heat  and  htunldlty  deaeenda  upon  the  iwelter- 
Ing   membemhip   of   the   Botisc.  averybody 
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begins  to  get  the  yen  to  go  home.  But  since 
1939  Congress  bM  suyed  In  the  boiling  Capi- 
tal In  continuous  session  because  the  folks 
tbey  represent  expected  them  to  remain  on 
the  )ob.  Every  year  at  this  time  we  whisper 
about  a  recess  but  nothing  is  ever  done  fur- 
ther than  that.  Some  dutiful  Member  always 
raises  an  objection  and  the  Idea  Is  dropped. 

But  this  year  many  of  my  colleagues  feel 
they  owe  tt  to  their  people  to  go  home  for  a 
few  weeks,  look  around  their  districts,  talk 
with  their  friends  and  constituents  In  order 
to  get  a  better  slant  on  the  way  the  country 
is  feeling  They  realize  Congress  has  been  In 
session  steadily  4  long  years.  A  lot  of  water 
flows  over  the  dam  In  that  length  of  time. 
Changes  take  place  at  home:  changes  In  living 
and  changes  in  thinking.  Members  of  Con- 
gress want  to  keep  abreast  with  this  new 
living  and  new  thinking.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  they  must  mingle  with  their  fellow 
Americana  back  home.  They  mtist  listen  to 
their  reactions,  opinions,  and  advice  upon 
vital  questions.  They  will  get  a  liberal  edu- 
cation by  listening  to  the  people.  After  all 
we  In  Congress  are  simply  the  people's  hired 
men.  We  owe  It  to  our  boss,  namely,  the 
people,  to  follow  their  Instructions. 

Bo  perhaps  we  will  take  a  recess  after  all. 
Certainly  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  Congress, 
and  if  It  makes  for  better  representation  by 
the  reasons  I  mentioned.  It  will  be  well  worth 
while. 

Peraonally.  I  would  welcome  a  recess.  I 
want  to  accomplish  a  lot  of  things  back  home 
thU  summer.  Plrst,  I  want  to  Investigate 
th«  agriculture  situation.  I  would  like  to 
visit  several  hundred  farms  in  my  district 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  Information  from 
my  fanner  friends.  They  have  a  great  deal 
to  tell  me  I  am  sure.  The  farmers  of  my 
district  are  working  harder  than  they  ever 
worked  before.  Their  wives  and  children  are 
doing  a  man's  work  in  most  cases.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  know  just  how  much  cooperation  my 
farmers  are  receiving  from  Uncle  Sam.  My 
Investigation  will  be  first  hand  and  will  be 
accurate  because  I  will  go  straight  to  the 
farms  ctf  my  district.  I  loo'  forward  to  an 
enlightening  experience. 

I  also  wish  to  spend  a  time  this  summer 
visiting  the  defense  plants  and  war  Industries 
of  the  triple  cities,  of  Norwich,  and  also  of 
Chenango  and  Madison  Counties. 

When  one  ot>Berves  the  gigantic  amount 
of  war  work  being  done  in  the  Triple  Cities 
and  elsewhere  in  my  district,  is  It  small 
wonder  that  I  swell  with  pride  when  I  realize 
what  a  patriotic  body  of  Americans  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing?  There  Is  no  limit 
to  the  productive  power  of  the  Southern 
Tier.  When  we  consider  the  capacity  of  En- 
dlcott  Johnson.  International  Business  Ma- 
chines, Agfa,  Remington  Rand  and  a  hundred 
other  similar  plants  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Dis- 
trict. It  is  not  bard  to  vLsuallie  what  would 
happen  If  our  locality  were  not  Included  In 
the  present  scheme  of  American  war  enter- 
prise. I  am  not  far  afield  in  saying  our  Na- 
tion's production  would  be  crippled  without 
the  Southern  Tier's  mighty  contribution  in 
manpower  and  materials. 

Itierefoi*.  Z  intend  to  make  an  extended 
tour  of  these  war  plants.  I  want  to  see  the 
men  and  women  I  represent  In  Congr^  at 
work  in  these  great  war  factories.  I  want 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  plants  which  are  turning  out 
weapons  of  war  with  such  amazing  speed. 

At  this  time.  I  would  lite  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  workers  and  entrepreneurs  of 
our  local  war  industries  for  the  magnificent 
Job  they  are  doing  toward  winning  the  war. 
We  are  second  to  none  in  the  whole  country 
here  in  the  Triple  Cities,  here  in  the  Thirty- 
fourth  District.  We  are  responding  to  Uncle 
Sam's  call  to  arms  and  we  are  united  In  our 
efforts. 

As  you  well  know.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
aver  the  serious  food  shortage  which  has 
threatened  all  America  for  the  past  several 
months.    X  have  repeatedly  asked  the  Gov- 


ernment to  take  some  positive  action.  Fur- 
ther words  of  mine  seem  unnecessary  at  this 
time  but  I  received  a  letter  recently  from  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Frank  Gannett,  the  new  and 
able  publisher  of  the  Binghamtcn  Press 
which  describes  the  food  situation  better 
than  I  can.    Mr  Gannett  says: 

"The  food  crisis  is  too  real,  so  serious,  that 
thosi;  who  have  specific  knowledge  of  it  can- 
not ^e  silent. 

"Last  September  I  saw  the  food  crisis  com- 
ing. In  November  on  a  broadcast  I  warned: 
'Unless  our  farm  policy  is  changed,  we  face 
disaster. '     Disaster  is  now  here. 

"In  the  last  6  months  1  have  devoted 
mucn  of  my  time  to  obtaining  facts  on  the 
8ubJiK;t.  I  sought  opinions  from  farmers, 
processors  and  editors  in  every  state.  I  made 
Inquiries  of  30,000  individuals  and  12  000 
editors.  My  conclusions  are  based  on  their 
replies  and  the  statistics  from  every  reliable 
agency  I  could  consult. 

"We  face  an  inevitable  food  shortage  at 
home,  needless  prolongation  of  the  war 
through  lowered  national  morale  and  slowed 
production  of  war  materials  by  111 -led  work- 
ers. 

"The  people  of  America  are  looking  to  you 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  to  save  this 
country  from  one  of  the  gravest  threats 
which  it  has  ever  faced.  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  mishandling  of  our  food  problem  and 
the  adoption  of  a  subsidy  program  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  fair  food  prices. 

"The  proposed  subsidies  will  not  increase 
our  food  supply  nor  make  any  more  of  our 
food  available  for  consumers.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  subsidy  plan  will  discourage  food 
production.  The  food  producers  of  the  Na- 
tion are  vlgorotisly  and  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  It. 

"Subsidy  Is  a  ixDlltlcal  juggernaut  that 
never  rolls  backwajd.  The  first  billion  dol- 
lars of  subsidy,  without  a  doubt,  would  grow 
to  whatever  peak  vote-seeking  bureaucrats 
figured  necessary  1o  perpetuate  their  rule. 
Any  subsidy  plan  Is  sxire  to  add  billions  to 
our  taxes  and  national  debt.  Administra- 
tion of  a  subsidy  plan  will  be  enormously 
costly.  It  will  add  countless  thousands  more 
to  the  Governments  pay  rolls. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  public  sees  through 
this  attempt  to  dc-celve  them  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  their  food. 

'Tt  is  too  late  now  to  Increase  food  pro- 
duction for  this  year.  The  blame  for  the 
present  shortage  riust  be  placed  where  it 
belongs— on  the  present  regime,  which  not 
only  failed  to  heed  the  repeated  warning, 
but  which  now  Is  choosing  to  play  fourth 
term  politics  with  proposals  which  will  en- 
danger food  production  In  the  coming  year. 
Now.  when  unity  is  most  needed,  It  is  array- 
ing class  against  class,  arousing  bltterne.ss 
between  food  prcducers  and  consumers; 
particularly.  It  hopis  by  doling  out  unlimited 
funds,  to  win  the  support  of  labor.  Work- 
ing men.  however,  must  realize  that  they 
will  suffer  most  fiom  this  costly  and  de- 
structive program,  the  subsidy  plan.  Ycu 
can't  solve  an  economic  problem  merely  by 
spending  billions  of  dollars. 

"Before  Pearl  Harbor,  representatives  of 
agriculture  appeale<l  to  the  President  to  re- 
gard food  as  impon:ant  as  planes,  ships,  and 
guns  and  to  encourage  maximiun  food  pro- 
duction. Not  only  was  nothing  done  to  give 
us  more  food  but  the  policies  adopted  re- 
stricted and  dlacciiu-aged  production  and 
brought  about  the  present  alarming  situation. 

"Fred  Sexauer.  of  New  York,  representing 
over  30,000  milk  producers,  warned  that  there 
will  be  a  milk  shortage  in  our  large  cities 
next  winter.  Policies  now  being  followed 
have  brought  about  the  slaughter  of  vast 
numbers  of  milk  cows  that  cannot  be  re- 
plac(Kl  in  3  years.  The  wrath  of  mothers  who, 
as  a  result,  may  not  be  able  to  get  milk  for 
their  children  can  be  foreseen. 

"The  alleged  pretext  for  subsidies  is  that 
tbey  will  prevent  inflation.    Nothing  could 


be  more  abeurd  or  ridiculous.  As  Mr.  Sex- 
auer said,  "The  threat  of  inflation  is  being 
usea  as  a  bogeyman  to  Induce  the  Nation  to 
accept  social  reform,  regimentation,  limita- 
tion of  opportunity,  and  incentive.  Before 
the  war  ends,  it  will  be  used  to  hide  social  and 
econcratc  mistakes  and  to  conceal  from  the 
public  the  sad  state  of  economic  affairs  Into 
whi^h  the  Nation  has  been  thrown. 

"Our  food  supply  is  of  vital  Importance  to 
everyone.  It  must  not  be  manipulated  by 
politicians  for  the  purpose  of  winning  votes. 
Food  production  and  distribution  must  be 
divorced  frcra  New  Deal  politics  In  all  its 
phases  and  be  placed  In  the  control  of  one 
competent  man  whose  sole  purpose  will  be  to 
give  us  mere  food  at  fair  prices.  He  must 
knew  food  production  and  distributing  prob- 
lems, and  merit  the  confidence  of  our  farm 
population.  He  must  be  free  from  the  re- 
strictions and  interference  of  New  Deal  theo- 
rists and  have  real  authority  to  do  the  job. 

"The  people  lock  to  you  men  in  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  this  great  problem  vigor- 
ously and  immediately.  The  programs  rf  our 
impractical  bureaucrats,  who  know  nothing 
about  food  production  and  prices,  are  hourly 
making  the  situation  worse.  There  must 
be  a  complete  change  In  policy  and  a  thor- 
ough house  cleaning  of  those  who  have 
helped  to  bring  about  our  present  sad  plight. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  country  will  rise  up 
in  overwhelming  protest  against  any  effort 
to  cover  up  the  administration  failures  In  re- 
gard to  the  food  situation  by  granting  any 
subsidy. 

"Emperors  of  ancient  Rome  svbsldized  their 
people  with  free  bread.  That  must  not  hap- 
pen here,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  do  your 
full  part  In  stopping  this  threatening  disas- 
ter and  help  check  this  further  step  toward 
a  totalitarian  government." 

In  reading  Jim  Ottaway's  column.  Heard 
About  Town.  In  the  Endicott  Bulletin.  I  ran 
across  an  Interesting  poem  written  by  Corp. 
James  H.  Lalnhart.  of  Endwell.  It  sounds  a 
little  like  Rudyard  Kipling's  Road  to  Man- 
dalay.  However,  Its  title  is  "Somewhere  in 
New  Guinea."     I  wUl  repeat  it  now : 

"Somewhere  in  New  Guinea  where  the  sun  Is 
like  a  curse 
And  each  dull  day  Is  followed  by  another 

slightly  worse; 
Where  the  brick  red  dust  blows  thicker  than 

the  shifting  desert  sands 
And  the  white  man  dreams  and  wishes  for 
the  greener,  fairer  land. 
*  •  •  •  • 

"Somewhere  In  New  Guinea  where  the  mall 
is  always  late. 

Where  a  Christmas  card  In  April  is  con- 
sidered up  to  date. 

Where  we  never  have  a  pay  day.  we  never 
have  a  cent, 

But  we  don't  miss  the  money,  'cause  we 
never  get  It  spent. 

"Somewhere  In  New  Guinea,  where  the  ants 

and  lizards  play, 
And    a    hundred    fresh   mosquitoes   replace 

every  one  you  slay; 
So  take  me  back  to  Frisco,  let  me  near  the 

mission  bells, 
For  the  God-forsaken  outpost  is  a  substitute 

for  hell." 


Once  There  Was  a  Carpenter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  BOtTTH  CABOLINA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  28,  1943 

Mr.    FULMER.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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ORD.  I  am  Inserting  a  very  timely  article 
written  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  the  Chaplain 
of  the  House: 

"CNTE    THERE    W.\S    A    CARPENTER" 

(By  the  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D., 
Chaplain.  House  of  RcpresL-ntatives) 
On  my  s'.udy  table  this  morning  is  an 
old  Ecrapbo.'.:.  As  I  open  the  thumb-marked 
piigo?.  memories  bcRin  to  crowd  my  thoughts; 
on"  one  p;i?.  my  eye  is  arrested.  I  read  a 
brief  note  cf  a  youn^j  carpenter,  an  applic;;nt 
for  the  c:-.r;.-tian  ministry.  He  was  witho-.it 
stanM-.n;;  or  Ici'mhia:.  but  was  deeply  sincere 
and  thorcu'^hly  industrious.  He  was  examined 
by  the  ci.urch  counc:!,  and  when  he  learned 
their  dec*' i<^n  ho  was  pained  to  hear  that 
he  had  been  rejected  on  the  ground  of  h  s 
lowly  statinn  and  lack  of  inHu'^ncc.  As  he 
looked  back  on  the  members  of  the  council 
he  remrukei;  "Ti:ere  wvs  once  a  Carpenter!" 
His  sim'^Ucitv  and  lowly  spirit  drove  into 
their  her'-ic:  lie  was  rcc:iiled  and  accepted. 

It  is  not  con-'ormity  that  always  works 
succ:ssfullv  In  the  art  of  human  redempti.ai: 
as  to  the  cuiccme  there  Is  but  little  di-Trr- 
encc  between  a  groove  and  a  crave.  The 
human  spirit  must  be  rercucd  frnm  certain 
artiflciali'tlts  vMch  are  often  cloaked  in  the 
parb  cf^rf-snertabiUty.  This  you:  j;  man  had 
a  crcflcntial  from  almighty  God.  His  menu^ry 
lingered  long  as  a  b^^autiiul  sov.z  in  the  iivta 
of  those  h^'had  enriched.  It  Is  no  further 
to  heaven  from  a  pea.-anfs  porch  than  from 
a  king's  palace  The  council  lacked  the  com- 
mon touch:  greet  the  poor  man  without 
making  him  con'^cicus  of  hi?  poverty  and 
the  un-choiVrd  without  reminding  him  of 
his  I'^norancc. 

"Once  there  wa.s  a  Carpenter."  He  was 
born  in  a  borrowed  stable,  reftiscd  lodging  in 
a  ncijjhbcr's  inn,  died  en  a  felon's  cress,  and 
was  buried  in  a  borrowed  tomb.  These  words 
echo  m  my  th.u'^ht  like  Fuft  waves  on  a 
snndy  shore,  as  comforting  as  though  the 
nifllcw  mocnlicht  had  found  a  voice.  There 
is  no  work  so  lov.ly  that  a  lefty  srul  cannot 
transliiTure  it  Irom  drudgery  into  a  divme 
miisslcn;  when  one  lives  in  this  spirit,  labor 
In,  cs  its  bitterness  and  becomes  glorified  by 
a  hish  a!id  lefty  purpose. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  not  in  many  lives 
today  the  tnidency  to  identify  u.'^efulness  and 
happincs.-  with  some  prerogatives  of  wealth 
or  station,  unmindful  that  character  is  an 
achievement  n:ther  than  an  endowment.  To 
unclcrcytnnn'e  the  plain,  simple  gifts  of  life 
which  the  wrrid  so  much  needs  and  for  which 
It  is  appear.r  v  i.=  a  grievous  blunder  and  a 
thouc:htlrs=^  ilu.ion.  We  are  a  felflFh.  spoiled 
people;  Eincr  th'?  beginning  of  our  fair  land 
we  have  never  b'-cn  cornpellcd  to  pray  for  cur 
daily  bread;  the  manna  has  falKn  Into  our 
laps  wlth'Ut  sacrificial  effort  and  we  fall?d 
to  say,  "Thank  vou.  Lord  "  When  young  and 
old  father  ab:.ut  the  tables  of  plenty  and 
Becurlty.  v.hich  have  be'-n  purchased  by  some 
midnight  vi'-il.  prrhap.s  by  tears  and  :  triving. 
I  w.  ukl  have  thein  feel  the  stf.pendous  worth 
of  sturdy  clKiracter,  hunest  toil,  and  the  value 
of  the  man  wi'h  an  unwTitten  and  uncalen- 
darcd  name  His  Is  the-  fortitude  of  the  end- 
lets  ranks  (  f  privates  In  the  battle  lines,  of 
the  myriad^  rf  toik-rs  of  earth,  sea,  and  air. 
Uprn  "them  rci^ts  the  very  fcundation  upon 
which  our  Ptpublic  m.ust  for<  ver  stand 

Todav,  1  icck  straight  into  the  soul  of 
this  yoimg  man  and  hear  hid  words:  "Once 
there  w.s  a  Carpenter.'  He  is  a  symbol  a 
living  type  cf  what  we  should  be  In  our  dally 
lives  b  America,  let  us  stop  complaining, 
make  lean  tiie  daily  waste  and  emanicipate 
our^-elves  from  false  pride  and  self-indul- 
gence. When  we  stoop  to  serve,  every  hard- 
ship every  pain  will  be  reslstered.  remem- 
bered, and  hone  red.  1  recall  the  words  ol  a 
di^tlnRUished  pentleman  when  he  said  to 
me:  "Ch.'.plain.  when  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
Incton  1  had  two  ambitions— to  become 
great   ai;d   cet   rich.     Long  since   these  have 


been  replaced  by  two  others:  To  conform 
my  will  to  the  will  of  Almighty  God  and  to 
serve  my  country  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 
The  good  Lord  forgive  the  absurdity  of  our 
complaints  and  let  us  reckon  our.«elvcs  as 
debtors  to  a  stained  and  crippled  world. 
We  have  tarried  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  and  louked  about  where  was 
bivouacked  the  army  cf  the  dead  and  tlie 
very  earth  seemed  hallowed.  Who  was  he? 
I  do  not  know;  but  1  do  know  that  he  was 
some  mother's  bey  who  had  loved  the  things 
a  boy  loves — to  play  ball,  to  swim,  and  climb 
the  hills.  His  country  called  and  he 
answered:  he  was  "loi-t  in  action":  his  is  not 
a  name,  but  a  memory.  Lke  the  lowly  Car- 
penter, may  he  live  »n  the  heart  of  America. 

We  men  of  earth  have  here  the  stuff 

Of  Paradise — ve  have  er.cugh. 

Here  on  the  paths  of  cverj-  day. 

Here  on  the  Ci-mnicn  human  way 

Is  all  the  s-v.ff  the  gorls  would  take 

To  build  a  heaven,  to  mold  and  make 

A   new   Eden. 


Get  the  Commanists  Off  the  Federal 
Pay  Roll 


The  Forestry  Bureau  Audits  Its  Books 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

OF    C.^tlFORNIA 

I:J  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Monday,  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  .somewhat  unusual  appropriations, 
that  is  unu.si  al  so  far  as  ttte  amount  of 
money  is  concerned,  which  are  now  in 
the  process  of  poins  through  this  Con- 
gress. I  am  sure  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress', on  both  sides  of  the  House,  will 
be  interested  in  a  letter  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  a  constituent  of  mine.  It 
is  always  encouraging  to  know  that  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  are  on  their  toes 
and  that  even  though  we  deal  in  large 
figures  today,  small  figures  are  not  being 
overlooked. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Raymond  T.  Forbes, 
who  now  owns  Ihe  largest  motor  court  in 
mv  home  city.  Banning,  was  appointed  as 
a  forest  clerk,  in  the  Dixie  National  For- 
est, on  May  26,  1917.  at  a  salary  of  $1,100 
per  year.  Eleven  months  later,  on  April 
16.  1918.  he  was  recommended  for  a  pro- 
motion to  $1,200  per  year,  effective  as  of 
that  date.'  He  was  paid  for  the  period 
from  April  16  to  April  30.  1918,  at  the 
$1  200  rate,  plus  increa.S€d  compensation 
allowances.  Unfortunately,  actual  ap- 
proval of  the  promotion  did  not  become 
rlTective  until  May  1.  1918,  and  Mr. 
Forbes  was  therefore  technically  over- 
paid $4.38. 

Under  date  of  April  30.  1943,  he  has  re- 
ceived a  letter,  by  registered  mail,  from 
the  Regional  Fiscal  Aeent  of  the  Forest 
Service,  asking  him  to  forward  his  re- 
mittance in  the  amount  of  $4.38  to  reim- 
burse the  United  States  for  this  over- 
payment of  25  years  ago. 

As  I  say.  I  am  sure  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
there  are  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  do  not  overlook  the  pennies  as 
well  as  the  billions,  and  I  know  we  are 
all  glad  to  learn  that  the  Forest  Service 
audits  its  books  at  least  once  eveiy  25 
years. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  Missotnii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\13 

Monday.  June  28.  1943 

Mi-.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speoker.  alter  0  months  of  hard  grind, 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  is  about  to 
take  a  brief  recess  so  that  Members  can 
return  to  their  home  districts  and  re- 
port to  their  constituents.  I  think  that 
this  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  counti-y. 
The  Con,:Tress  should  keep  in  clcse  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  people.  In  no  other 
v.ay  can  it  hope  accurately  to  reflect 
their  needs  and  desires  in  legislation. 

I  am  g!ad  that  I  will  be  able  to  tell  my 
constituents  I  have  been  on  the  job  each 
day  from  early  until  late  and  have  often 
woiked  on  Sundays.    Tliere  are  no  time 
cloclis  or  8-hour  days  on  Capitol  Hill. 
I  !-ave  not  only  been  on  the  job  in  my 
office  but  have  attended  to  my  duties  on 
the  3:ioor  of  this  House.    The  record  will 
show  that  I  am  recorded  on  the  roll  call 
votes.    I  have  supported  each  and  every 
measure  to  hasten  our  victory  in  this 
war.    I  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  strike 
against  boondoggling  and  extravagance 
in  ncnv>ar  expenditures.    I  have  attend- 
ed all  of  the  meetings  of  my  Committee 
on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  and 
am  proud  of  what  we  have  done  through 
that  committee  for  the  soldiers  cf  this 
and  the  last  World  War.    I  have  also 
been  active  in  support  of  all  legislative 
attempts  to  simplify,  ease,  or  abolish  red 
tape   restrictions   on   American   private 
enterprise  and  small  business,  as  imposed 
by  the  bureaucrats  in  the  executive  de- 
partment.   Although  I  expect  to  return 
to  my  district  for  this  recess,  my  office 
in  Washington  will  remain  open  and  my 
able  staff  will  continue  to  serve  any  con- 
stituent who  addresses  a  letter  to  me  at 
Washington  or  who  requests  me  in  per- 
son, in  the  district,  for  service  which  can 

be  obtained  for  him  only  In  Washington. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WASHINCTOM 

Mr.  Sljeaker,  some  of  the  victories  won 
on  -he  congres.sional  front  are  Just  as  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  this  Nation  aa 
victories  v.'on  en  the  battle  fronts  abroad. 
After  all,  if  we  do  not  preserve  at  home 
the  principles  for  which  we  fight  abroad 
we  ;^'ill  have  lost  the  war  and  victories 
on  the  battlefield  are  empty  ones.  One  of 
our  greatest  responsibilities  as  Members 
of  Conrress  is  to  see  that  our  men. in  the 
service  return  after  this  war  to  the  same 
free  land  they  left.  We  have  been  losing 
one  of  these  battles  on  the  congressional 
front  the  last  few  months.  This  battle  is 
the  one  to  get  the  Com^munists  off  the 
Government  pay  roll.  The  Hotise  of 
Representatives  has  repeatedly  refused 
to  make  appropriations  to  pay  the  sal- 
aries of  some  of  these  Communists.  But, 
the  United  States  Senate  will  not  conctir 
in  our  action.  To  paraphrase  the  words 
of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  "We  should  fight  it 
out  on  this  Une  if  it  takes  all  summer." 
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There  are  many  good  citizens  who 
think  we  should  not  criticize  the  Ameri- 
can Communists.  With  this  I  cannot 
agree.  II  It  embarrasses  the  Russian 
Communists  I  cannot  help  it.  Russia  is 
a  valuable  ally  in  this  war  but  she  is  not 
fightine  for  us.  She  is  fighting  because 
she  was  invaded  by  our  common  foe.  I 
am  for  America  first,  just  as  Russia  is 
for  Russia  first:  I  don't  object  because 
Russia  will  not  allow  anybody  but  Com- 
munists on  her  government  pay  roll. 
That's  her  business.  But.  I  do  disagree 
with  the  argument  of  tliose  who  say  we 
should  not  take  Communists  off  of  our 
own  pay  roll  because  it  might  offend 
Russia.  I  believe  thai  these  men  and 
women  who  love  this  Government  of  ours, 
and  who  believe  in  its  legal  and  constitu- 
tional powers,  should  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  running  it  and  that  those  who 
foster  and  associate  with  any  organiza- 
tion, whatever  its  name,  which  has  for 
Its  purpose  the  overthrow  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  our  free  institutions,  should 
have  no  official  responsibility  and  draw 
no  pay  from  the  American  taxpayers. 

Of  course,  communism  is  legal  in  our 
country.  If  a  Communist  is  elected  to 
office  he  can  espouse  his  theories  in  gov- 
ernment and  that  is  all  right.  But,  Com- 
munists will  not  be  elected  in  important 
numbers  if  the  people  know  the  truth 
about  them.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
'Congress  has  a  responsibility  of  making 
public  all  information  which  can  be  ob- 
tained about  them.  Also,  Congress 
should  refuse  to  make  any  appropria- 
tion for  salaries  for  these  people  who, 
filing  Jobs  by  appointment,  seek  to 
overthrow  our  form  of  government,  just 
as  would  the  Nazi  enemy.  The  people 
have  no  opportunity  to  vote  directly  for 
or  against  these  appointees. 

How  can  these  bureaucrats  overthrow 
the  Government?  They  would  seek  to 
do  It  just  the  Si.me  way  Hitler  did.  They 
create  distrust  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure and  of  all  free  institutions.  They 
are  smear  artists.  They  spread  lies, 
sometimes  through  newspapers  they  can 
bribe,  about  their  opponents  in  Congress 
whom  they  have  the  nerve  to.  accuse  of 
disloyal  sympathies.  In  important  po- 
sitions of  public  trust  they  gather  in- 
formation of  value  in  sabotage  and  so 
weaken  the  structure  of  government 
from  within  that  it  is  ultimately  ripe  for 
revolution  or  will  collapse  when  hit  by  a 
strong  miliUu-y  power  from  without. 

CONCMSS    nr.'ESTICATIS 

Congress  has  appropriated  since  1938 
over  $830,000  for  investigation  of  sub- 
versive activities.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives established  a  special  commit- 
tee to  make  these  investigations.  Rec- 
ommendations of  this  committee  have 
caused  us  to  refuse  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  the  salaries  of  several  Reds  it 
has  investigated  and  about  whom  we 
have  been  furnished  with  detailed  in- 
forma'ion.  Of  course,  the  President 
should  fire  them.  They  work  in  the 
executive  department,  of  which  he  is 
head.  Congress  should  not  have  to  take 
time  to  single  out  individuals  from 
among  tht  3,000,CC3  civilians  working  for 
the  Government  and  fire  them  by  the 


Indirect  method  of  cutting  them  off  at 
the  pockets.  But  that  is  all  we  can  do 
under  the  circumstances.  Each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
defend  the  Constitution  against  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic." 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  this  House  au- 
thorized appointment  of  a  second  com- 
mittee from  tJiis  body  to  Investigate  the 
subversive  characters  previously  inve.~>ii- 
gated  by  another  committee  of  this  same 
House.  While  this  is  a  duplication  cf 
effort.  It  certainly  would  appear  that 
uhen  these  two  separate  committees  in- 
dependently arrive  at  the  same  judp- 
ment  with  respect  to  those  being  investi- 
gated, we  should  follow  their  advice. 
This  goes  for  the  Senate  too,  for  it  has 
not  been  curious  enough  to  make  its  ov.n 
investigation.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  or  spacp  in  the 
Congressional  Record  to  enumerate  the 
long  list  of  highly  paid  revolutionaries 
working  for  Uncle  Sam  and  attempting. 
under  cloak  of  the  war,  to  undermine 
the  Republic.  Their  names  and  salaries 
already  appear  in  the  Recokd.  That 
r.EcoRD  is  available  to  any  citizen  who 
asks  his  Congressman  for  it.  I  stand  by 
my  votes  against  keeping  these  Bol-^he- 
vikis  on  the  taxpayers'  backs.  I  will  not 
surrender  in  this  fight,  regp.rdless  of 
v,iiat  they  and  the  front  organizations 
behind  which  they  operate,  try  to  do  to 
me  in  my  district  at  succeeding  elections. 
The  people  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
are — to  use  the  vernacular  of  western 
Missouri—  Americans,  straight  out.  and 
they  will  continue  to  stand  behind  me  on 
this  issue. 


War  Cabinet  Needed 


Connally  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune: 

CONNALLY    BILL 

The  Senators  who  passed  the  Connally 
antiswike  bill,  and  the  Representatives  who 
are  strengthening  It,  must  expect  to  be  sub- 
jected to  bitter  attack  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  enemies  ot  labor,  and  therefore  of 
the  working  people. 

That  may  be  true  of  some  individuals. 
But  the  measure's  supporters  include  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  labor's  truest  friends — 
men  who  realize  that  there  Is  no  surer  way 
for  unions  to  destroy  themselves  than  to 
Interfere,  by  strikes,  with  the  winning  of 
this  war. 

We  are  not  going  to  lose  the  war  because  of 
the  proportion  of  time  lost  thus  lar  in 
strikes,  slow-downs,  vacations,  and  other  dis- 
ruptive activities.  But  already  our  victory 
has  been  delayed  by  these.  Everyday  aciciod 
to  the  war  costs  hundreds — perhaps  thru- 
sands — of  American  lives.  The  vast  majority 
of  workers  who  are  sticking  to  their  Jobs  will 
profit  by  having  the  UUatory  minority  forced 
to  keep  at  work. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE;} 

Monday.  June  28,  1943 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting; in  the  Record  today  an  article 
by  Albert  Goss,  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  which  in  my  opinion  points  up 
a  cryinc:  need  of  our  Government  right 
now,  to  wit.  a  war  cabinet. 

I  earnestly  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.«e  to  read  this  article,  because  it  not 
only  emphasizes  with  remarkable  clarity 
the  gross  mistakes  which  have  bten 
made,  before  and  during  this  war.  by 
the  present  powers  that  be  in  our  Gciv- 
ernment,  but  it  presents  What  I  consider 
a  most  constructive  solution  for  most 
of  the  problems  which  beset  us.  I  hr.ve 
had  occasion  before,  and  I  repeat  it  here, 
to  laud  the  ability  and  especially  the 
clear  thinking  of  Mr.  Goss.  I  believe  he 
15  a  man  to  whom  all  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  emphatically  of  this  sd- 
mini.stration.  also,  can  listen  with  profit. 

The  article  follows: 

WAR  CAniNET  NEEDED  TO  PRE\'ENT  CHAOS  IN 
COVEnNMENT — N.ATION.AL  MASTER  GOSS  iXE- 
VFALS   THE    FACTS 

Wa.-hlngton  has  been  aptly  called  the 
nat;o;ial  center  cf  confusion.  During  war- 
time^ more  or  less  disorder  can  be  expect<?d, 
but  the  confusion  has  existed  since  long  be- 
fore the  war.  Much  of  it  comes  from  failure 
to  follow  wcU-ettablished  administrative 
prcccdu.-e. 

Our  Government  Is  divided  Into  three 
brariche.'^.  Icpislative.  executive,  and  Judicial. 
Tile  lCr;islative  est  ibllsht-s  the  policies  and 
makes  the  laws.  Tlie  executive  branch  ad- 
miiu&lers  the  law  and  carries  out  the  polic  e« 
so  established.  Tlio  Judicial  Interprets  the 
law  when  the  constitutionality  Is  challenged. 
The  executive  branch  Is  the  largest,  for  there 
all  the  activities  of  government  are  centered, 
under  the  supervision  cf  the  President. 

These  activities  are  too  many  for  any  man 
to  handle  individually,  so  they  are  divided 
into  10  departments,  each  under  the  super\l- 
siun  of  a  Cabinet  member.  These  Cabinet 
members  comprise  the  President's  cperatiiig 
staff  ur  advisory  board 

In  addition  to  this  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, experience  has  shown  that  some  activi- 
ties are  a  combination  of  executive  and  Judi- 
cial responsibilities,  so  certain  commissions 
have  lieen  authorized  by  law,  such  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.-sion. 

On  the  whole,  our  Government  Is  Intended 
to  be  a  rather  clean-cut,  not  too  complicated, 
orcanization.  The  trouble  has  arisen  from 
failure  to  follow  the  pattern  When  the 
Department  of  Labor  failed  to  functlln 
smoothly,  instead  of  correcting  the  trouble 
at  Its  source,  a  commission  was  set  up  to 
take  over  some  of  the  activities  rightfully 
belonging  within  the  Department.  Work- 
ing under  the  handicap  of  divided  authority, 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  commission  would 
fail,  so  another  was  set  up,  then  another. 
Most  of  the  new  agencies  have  been  super- 
imposed upcn  the  others.  Now  problems  of 
labor  are  spread  among  the  Department  cf 
Labor,  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  the 
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National  War  Labor  Board,  the  Managem.ent- 
Labor  Policy  Committee,  the  Agricultural  La- 
bor Division  of  the  War  Food  Administration, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  how 
many  more  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

So  it  poes  in  the  other  departments.  Where 
ono  authority  begins  and  another  ends  is  a 
suificct  for  cuntmual  doubt  and  controversy. 
Instead  of  10  departments,  each  headed  by  a 
re-pcni-iblc  Ca'oinct  member,  we  have  seme 
60  or  80  b^'.vds  or  commissions  operatirg 
out.side  cf  d'cnet  departments,  most  of 
them  responsible  directly  to  the  President. 
We  have  had  4  reorganizations  of  Govern- 
ment in  as  mnny  years,  most  of  them  adding 
to  the  number  of  agencies  instead  of  replac- 
ino:  them,  but  none  of  them  getting  back  to 
th"  basic  policy  of  straight-line  authority. 

For  example,  as  Chairman  of  the  Food  Re- 
quirements Committee.  Secretary  Wickard 
could  issue  directives,  but  many  of  them  had 
to  he  carried  cut  by  agencies  which  were  not 
u:  ■  r  the  Department  of  .Agriculture,  and 
ov  .  which  he  had  no  supervision.  If  his 
orders  were  not  carried  out  he  could  do  noth- 
ing about  it,  un!e"-s  possibly  complain  to  the 
President. 

V/hen  war  came  to  Europe,  the  confusion 
led  to  the  appointment  of  William  S.  Knud- 
sen  as  chief  coordinator,  or  over-all  boss,  but 
he  was  not  given  full  authority.  To  satisfy 
labor.  Sidney  Hillman.  president  cf  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  was  given 
concurrent  powers  with  Knudsen.  so  in  all 
matters  Involving  labor — which  was  prac- 
tically everything — there  was  divided  author- 
ity and  the  President  had  to  decide.  Then 
came  Leon  Henderson  to  control  prices,  and 
Donald  M.  Nelson  to  control  production 
through  priorities,  not  supplanting  any  ex- 
isting agencies,  but  in  effect  superimposed 
on  them. 

For  a  while  Henderson  seemed  king  of  the 
roost.  His  techniqtie  was  to  run  to  the 
President  with  a  program  and  get  a  dexision 
before  any  Cabinet  member  or  head  of  any 
Independent  division  had  been  consulted  so 
he  usually  had  his  case  won  before  the  battle 
opened.  This  and  other  activities  led  to 
such  complete  confusion  that  Justice  Byrnes 
was  brought  in  to  head  a  new  over-all  organ- 
ization known  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization, with  authority  over  alm.ost  every- 
one else. 

Thus  there  have  been  many  men  In  places 
of  major  rcFpcn.-ibility  but  they  have  failed 
to  coordinate  our  various  activities.  It  is 
not  their  fault,  for  they  have  been  some  of 
the  ablest  and  most  sincere  men  in  the  whole 
Nation.  The  trouble  has  been  in  the  limited 
BUthctfity  under  which  they  worked. 

Divided  authority  had  resulted  in  placir^ 
restrictive  price  ceilings  over  foods  which  the 
Food  Administrator  was  trying  to  get  pro- 
duced in  abundance.  Congress  had  tried  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to 
approve  ceilings,  but  technical  rulings  pre- 
vented such  operation,  and  the  Secretary  was 
left  with  insufficient  authority  to  match  his 
responsibilities.  Finally  the  office  of  War 
Pood  Administration  was  set  up  under  Ches- 
ter Davis,  to  be  responsible  directly  to  the 
President.  One  of  the  first  basic  decisions 
made  In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  Administrator  Brown  was  to 
use  rationing  Instead  of  ceilings  to  control 
meat  supply  and  prices  The  decision  had 
hardly  been  made  when  still  another  reorgan- 
ization took  place,  creating  the  War  Mobiliza- 
tion Board  under  Justice  Byrnes,  which  is 
another  over-all  authority  board,  and  the 
meat  decision  was  reversed. 

This  last  over-all  authority  has  been  called 
a  war  cabinet.  A  war  cabinet  Is  exactly 
what  Is  needed,  but  this  Is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Tlie  vital  industry  of  food  production 
is  not  even  represented  on  this  board.  II  the 
total  resources  of  the  Nation  are  to  be  mobi- 
lized In  the  mo£t  effective  way  to  win  the  war, 


all  branches  of  our  economy  musi  be  repre- 
sented In  a  war  cabinet,  and  the  decls  ons 
mtist  be  made  as  to  the  merits  of  conflicting 
interests.  Manpower,  materials,  food,  and 
transportation  must  all  be  used  where  they 
Will  best  serve  the  over-all  cause. 

Those  responsible  for  the  various  activities 
of  government  (and  this  should  be  mostly 
Cabinet  members)  shruld  be  brought  to- 
gether and  their  problems  worked  cut  Jointly. 
Where  conflict  cannot  be  settled  otherwise, 
the  President  should  decide,  and  when  the 
decision  is  made,  each  should  adjust  his  plans 
to  fit.  That  is  a  war  Cabinet.  Unless  the 
President  sits  in  on  the  final  discussions  and 
hears  all  sides  of  the  question,  he  i^-  not  able 
to  decide  intelligently.  Without  such  a  Cabi- 
net he  hears  only  one  side  and  makes  his  de- 
cisions without  the  advantage  of  seeing  all 
the  facts. 

That  is  what  a  Cabinet  Is  for.  That  prin- 
ciple is  followed  in  all  successful  business  as 
well  as  in  governments.  It  means  straight- 
line  authority,  with  the  President  as  final 
arbiter,  and  all  responsible  heads  having  an 
opportunity  to  present%heir  cases  fully. 

Lincoln  had  such  a  Cabinet.  All  decisions 
were  discussed  with  his  Cabinet  almost  daily. 
Most  issues  were  resclved  in  the  discussions; 
at  times  Lincoln  took  the  responsibility,  but 
not  without  full  discussion.  The  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  was  such  a  decision. 

Wilson  had  such  a  Cabinet.  They  met 
every  morning  during  war  days.  All  problems 
Involving  the  coordination  of  departmental 
activities  were  brought  up  and  decided  upon. 
Where  agreement  was  not  reached  In  discus- 
sion. President  Wilson  decided;  then  all  went 
to  work  under  the  decision. 

President  Roosevelt  needs  such  a  Cabinet. 
He  cannot  decide  all  questions  himself.  Nei- 
ther should  he  try  to  delegate  this  responsi- 
bility to  someone  else.  It  belongs  to  him. 
Instead  of  nearly  a  hundred  agencies  with 
overlapping  authority,  there  should  be  few. 
if  any,  not  under  the  supervision  of  his 
Cabinet  members,  and  the  Cabinet  should  be 
his  advisory  and  operating  board.  If  he  feels 
that  his  Cabinet  members  are  not  qualified 
to  handle  the  Job,  he  should  get  men  who  are 
qualified.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the 
various  departments  know  what  the  others 
are  doing,  and  all  our  resources  be  properly 
coordinated  and  mobilized  to  win  the  war. 
Fraternally, 

A.  S.  Goss, 
Master,  National  Grange. 


Retention  of  Japanese  in  Relocation 
Centers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  by  reason  of  the  present  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  all 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  area  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  placed  In  relocation  centers  distant 
therefrom;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  evidenced  in  the 
press  a  movement  in  the  United  States  to 
release  certain  of  said  persona  of  Japanese 
ancestry  from  the  said  relocation  centers; 
and 


"Whereas  many  such  persont  of  Japanese 
ancestry  resided  In  the  Pajaro  Valley  and 
near  Watsonvllle,  Calif.,  and  by  reason 
of  which  fact  the  citizens  of  this  locality 
have  had  occasion  to  deal  with  and  under- 
stand the  characteristics  and  nature  of  such 
persons;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  all  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  be  retained  In  relocation  centers 
for  the  duration  of  the  Fail  war  and  that 
none  be  relea.sed  during  the  duration  except 
upon  approval  of  and  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  military  authorities  of 
the  United  States,  and  only  then  If  such 
release  Is  deemed  to  be  In  the  furtherance 
of  our  war  effort." 

This  resolution  adopted  this  25th  day  of 
May  1943  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  Pajaro  Valley, 
at  Watsonvllle,  Calif. 

Eabl  O.  Callfnder. 

PTcs:dent. 
Frankijn  Lownet, 

SccTCtaTy. 


Proposed  Subsidy  and  Roll-Back  in  Food 
Prices  Is  Economically  Unsound 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  HEIDINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  include  a  letter  which 
I  recently  received  from  Leo  V.  Horton, 
one  of  the  representative  businessmen  of 
Mount  Vernon,  111.: 

June  11,  1943, 
Hon.  James  V.  HoDiNGEit. 

Old  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Heioingeb:  To  my 
mind,  a  very  dangeroua  trend  has  started  In 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  principally, 
but  signs  of  this  same  trend  are  noticeable  in 
other  departments  of  our  Government.  I  re- 
fer to  the  matter  of  subsidizing  certain  busi- 
nesses and  commodities.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  90  percent  of  the  buslnetemen  In  Amer- 
ica despise  the  Idea  of  being  subsidized  by 
government. 

It  Is  further  my  opinion  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  us  would  rather  pay  the  price  necessary 
to  produce  our  commodities  than  to  pay  • 
price  to  the  retailer  or  wholesaler,  as  the  case 
might  be,  knowing  at  the  time  of  purchase 
that  part  of  the  cost  cf  this  commodity  haa 
been  paid  for  indirectly  by  taxation. 

Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
finest  government  on  earth.  It  Is  an  Indis- 
putable fact  that  Inefficiencies  exist.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  for  any  subsidizing  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  collect  a  greater  amount 
of  money  from  the  American  people  through 
taxation  than  the  amount  of  subeldy.  Such 
a  practice  is  absolutely  nonsensical  and 
serves  no  good  purpose,  in  my  opinion. 

It  Is  far  better  to  pay  45  cents  a  potind  to 
a  grocer  for  coffee  If  that  ts  the  coet  than  to 
pay  35  cents  a  pound,  knowing  at  the  time 
you  pay  the  35  cents  that  your  Government 
has  taxed  you  for  the  other  10  cents,  plus  an 
additional  amount  to  offset  the  cost  of  ad- 
minister Itig  the  subsidy. 
Cordiallj  yours. 

Leo  V.  HoKTOH. 
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Mew  Deal  Stmr  Gazinf  and  tbe  Food 
Snbsidj  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOUTH   OAKOrr*  k 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  strangely 
reminiscent  of  the  late  but  unlament^d 
Alice-in-Wonderla:id  days  when  New 
Dealers  were  thinking  up  leaf  raking 
projects  and  sponsoring  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  little  pigs  is  the  latest 
demonstration  of  the  perpetual  unwill- 
ingness of  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
galaxy  t)f  New  Deal  star-gazers  to  face 
the  facts  of  economic  life  in  these  United 
States.  I  refer,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  starry-eyed  proposal  that  we  meet 
the  food  crisis  which  New  Deal  bungling 
has  produced  In  this  country  by  the  bland 
formula  of  rolling  back  prices  and  provid- 
ing food  subsidies  in  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment checks  to  producers  whom  this  ad- 
ministration seems  unalterably  opposed 
to  have  receive  either  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion or  fair  parity  prices  for  their  labor 
and  products.  This  latest  suggestion 
from  the  realm  of  faUes  and  fairyland 
seems  destined  to  set  a  new  all-time  rec- 
ord in  New  Deal  failure  to  support  prac- 
tical proposals  for  meeting  si>ecific  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

Blr.  Speaker,  reduced  to  its  basic  reali- 
ties, the  food-subsidy  program  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  t)arp- faced  and 
uncoDscionable  attempt  to  foist  upon  fu- 
ture generations  the  cost  of  feeding  our- 
selves during  this  war  emergency.  Even 
worse,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  thinly  dis- 
guised attempt  to  load  upon  the  service- 
men now  fighting  this  war  a  tremendous 
additional  tax  burden  caused  by  the 
huge  subsidies  President  Roosevelt  is 
asking  Congress  to  provide  so  that  to- 
day's civilians  can  purchase  butter, 
meat,  and  coffee  at  a  few  cents  less  per 
pound,  while  war  workers  are  receiving 
the  highest  wages  in  American  history. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  nicely  worded  but  nasty 
scheme  to  load  upon  tomorrow's  taxpay- 
ers the  costs  of  today's  grocery  bills,  and 
if  it  succeeds  with  butter,  meat,  and  cof- 
fee, the  New  Deal  schemers  will  doubt- 
less call  for  its  extension  to  clothing, 
gasoline,  flour,  and  perhaps  even  ciga- 
rettes and  liquor.  Carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion — if  the  word  "logic"  can  con- 
ceivably be  usee"  in  relationship  to  such 
a  nonsensical  policy — it  might  mean 
that  about  the  time  the  fourth-term  Jug- 
gernaut really  begins  loading  in  the 
votes,  it  would  provide  free  meal  tickets 
and  clothing  rations  to  all  citizens  with 
the  stipulation  that  the  Govenmient 
would  pay  fOx  the  purchases  out  of  taxes 
to  be  collected  in  the  dim  and  distant 
future.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  quit 
kidding  ourselves  and  that  we  notify 
those  in  high  places  that  the  honeymoon 
with  the  Wizard  of  Oz  is  over. 


Certainly  the  very  least  we  can  do  to- 
day on  the  home  front  is  to  pay  for  our 
own  grocerira  and  our  own  clothing  and 
not  engage  in  any  New  Deal  hocus-pocus 
in  an  endeavor  to  shift  these  costs  across 
the  years  so  that  the  returning  veterans 
of  this  war  will  find  them  added  to  the 
colossal  tax  burdens  which  they  already 
will  be  called  upon  to  beai\ 

Yesterday  Chester  C.  Davis  rendered  a 
great  public  service  when  he  dramatized 
his  opposition  to  such  lack-wisdom  pro- 
posals as  the  food-subsidy  program  by 
handing  In  his  resignation  as  America's 
War  Food  Administrator.  Even  the 
President's  own  personal  appointment,  In 
this  case,  could  not  compel  himself  to 
support  a  food-subsidy  program  which, 
in  an  effort  to  cater  to  a  few  vociferous 
eastern  labor  leaders,  would  shave  a  few 
cents  off  their  grocery  bills  by  saddling 
millions  of  dollars^f  new  debt  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  tomorrow.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  patriotic  and  courageous  action  of 
Chester  Davis  in  resigning  from  the  po- 
sition which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to 
fi:i  will  awaken  the  New  Deal  high  com- 
mand from  the  dreams  In  which  it  had 
been  dozing  and  stimulate  the  President 
to  cooperate  with  Congress  in  discarding 
the  whole  food-subsidy  witchery  for  a 
program  of  production  and  price  regula- 
tion which  is  more  nearly  in  conformity 
with  American  ideals  and  traditions. 

At  most,  the  maximum  savings  which 
any  individual  could  enjoy  from  the  Pres- 
ident's food  subsidy  program  for  butter, 
coffee,  and  meat  if  he  bought  all  of  these 
supplies  to  which  he  was  entitled  would 
be  $3.92  per  year.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
single  loyal  citizen  in  this  country  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  so  begrudges  this  $3.92 
to  the  producers  of  foodstuffs  that  he 
would  want  to  shift  that  payment  to  the 
shoulders  of  some  soldier,  sailor,  or  air- 
man now  fighting  in  north  Africa  or  New 
Guinea.  Furthermore,  the  history  of 
New  Deal  bureaus  and  agencies  is  such 
that  if  the  food-subsidy  program  is  con- 
tinued it  will  probably  mean  that  an- 
other $3.92  per  Individual  would  be 
charged  up  in  the  administrative  over- 
head and  the  innumerable  political  ap- 
pointees needed  to  enforce,  audit,  regu- 
late, check,  counter -check,  and  supervise 
the  payments  of  food  subsidies,  thus  ac- 
tually costing  the  taxpayers  perhaps 
twice  as  much  In  the  long  rim  as  would 
be  the  case  if  we  follow  the  ancient  and 
honorable  practice  of  paying  for  what  we 
eat  as  we  eat  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  food-subsidy  pro- 
gram Is  the  most  inflationary  single  pro- 
posal yet  to  come  from  the  classroom 
economists  who  now  and  always  hold  the 
key  positions  in  the  planning  sections 
of  the  New  Deal  political  ^^^gwam.  If  we 
store  up  purchasing  power  now  by  re- 
fusing to  pay  for  our  own  grocery  bills, 
we  store  up  along  with  that  purchasing 
power  the  most  dynamic  force  for  infla- 
tion that  the  mind  of  man  has  yet  con- 
ceived, and  we  do  it  without  rhyme,  rea- 
son, conscience,  conviction,  precedent, 
or  principle.  The  time  has  come  to  put 
a  fast  and  final  end  to  such  economic 
perversions  and  to  get  on  with  the  real 


problem  of  gearing  food  production  and 
the  costs  of  living  to  the  other  factors 
involved  in  our  war  effort  on  a  basis  of 
genuine  parity  which  will  provide  equity 
for  all  and  privilege  for  none. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  very  sound  and  sane 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Sioux  Palls 
(S.  Dak.  t  Daily  Argus-Lcader,  and  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Ralph  O.  Hillgren,  whose  po- 
litical observations  are  well  known  to 
thousands  of  readers  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  editorial  is  entitled  "No  Compro- 
mise": 

NO    COMPROMISE 

Not  for  a  long  time  has  the  Nation  been  so 
stirred  as  it  Is  now  over  President  Roose- 
velt's plan  to  compensate  food  processors 
for  coffee,  meat,  and*  butter  price  reductions 
by  payment  of  subsidies. 

There  have  been  tremendous  repercussions 
in  the  Farm  Belt,  where  the  food  processors 
weren't  sure  of  getting  the  subsidy  and  for 
that  reason  pa.ssed  on  the  price  reduction  to 
the  farmers.  Hit  by  uncertainty  themselves, 
several  packing  plants  have  closed  their 
doors.  Farmers'  marketings  declined  and 
civilian  meat  supplies  In  many  areas  have 
been  sharply  reduced. 

In  connection  with  consumer  supplies,  the 
Government  made  no  provision  for  payment 
of  subsidies  on  butter  in  transit  or  In  ware- 
houses, and  when  a  cry  arose  that  mllllona 
would  be  lost  to  the  wholesalers  and  proces- 
sors by  the  price  roll-back,  the  Government 
decided  to  buy  up  such  supplies.  It  bought 
butter  to  the  extent  of  100.000,000  pounds, 
according  to  the  American  Dairy  Association. 
When  this  large  amount  was  removed  from 
the  domestic  market  there  were  many  con- 
sumers who  had  to  get  along  without  butter. 

The  subsidy  plan  is  an  example  of  eco- 
nomic bungling  that  Just  about  takes  the 
cake. 

Reasoning  of  Roosevelt  and  his  followers  13 
that  unless  the  prices  were  rolled  bi-ck  there 
would  be  new  demands  on  the  part  of  labor 
for  wage  Increases,  and  with  such  demands 
the  danger  of  Inflation  would  be  heightened. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Roosevelt  suljsidy 
plan  represents  the  real  Inflation  danger. 
The  estimated  total  of  subsidies  Is  >450,000,- 
000,  and  adied  to  that  Is  another  $50,000,000 
for  administration.  The  butter-meat-coffee 
plan,  however,  was  only  a  starter.  Plana 
were  being  formed  for  the  expenditure  erf 
perhaps  a  couple  billion  annually.  Labor 
leaders  who  campaigned  for  the  subsidy  plan 
mentioned  these  figures.  If  you  want  to 
know  how  much  a  billion  dollars  Is,  ]ust 
recall  that  all  the  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  1916  were  less  than  thl« 
amount. 

By  the  price  roll-back,  of  course,  milady 
would  save  some  money  in  buying  the  weekly 
grocery  suppl.es.  How  much?  Representa- 
tive August  Andresew  of  Minnesota  has  cal- 
culated that  fullest  poeaible  savings  per  In- 
dividual, if  he  bought  all  the  butter,  meat, 
and  coffee  he  were  allowed  under  the  ration 
plan,  would  be  $3  92  per  year. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Government  would  have  to  borrow  money  to 
pay  the  subsidy  Representative  Andreseh 
estimates  that  if  the  Government  bonds  are 
paid  off  In  50  years,  the  subsidy  plan  will 
cost  the  average  taxpayer  approximately 
three  times  what  he  savep,  In  subsidies,  in- 
terest, and   administrative  expense. 

Tire  American  people  can  well  afford  to  pay 
the  former  prices  on  coffee,  butter,  and  meat. 
There  Is  no  lack  of  money  In  their  pockets. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  there's  too  mucb 
money.  Too  much  money  In  consumer'a 
hands,  with  too  little  goods  to  be  had,  brlngi 
rising  price  trends,  which  Is  inflation. 
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Tlien  there's  the  Inflation  danger,  too.  in 
excessive  Government  spending.  Remem- 
ber Germany  and  her  experience  after  the 
last  war,  when  Issuance  of  printing  press 
money  led  to  a  decline  of  the  mark  until  It 
was  1.203.400.000,000  times  as  valueless  as  In 
1914. 

Senator  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio  proposed  a 
comiiromisc,  with  less  money  than  the  squan- 
dering Rocsevelt  would  spend.  To  our  way 
of  thinking,  if  something's  wrong  In  prin- 
ciple it  isn't  a  subject  for  compromise. 


la  Answer  to  an  Editorial  in  the  Wichita 
Beacon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  I 
sent  to  Louis  Levand.  publisher  of  the 
Wichita  Beacon,  Wichita.  Kans.,  in  reply 
to  a  letter  he  sent  me  on  April  12.  1943, 
and  an  editorial  which  he  printed  in  the 
Wichita  Beacon. 

Mr.  Levand  made  numerous  unfair  and 
untrue  statements  in  the  columns  of  his 
newspaper  relative  to  me  and  a  bill  I 
introduced  in  Congress,  and  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  has  refused  to 
publish  my  reply  setting  forth  the  facts. 
It  is  an  established  custom  of  all  re- 
sponsible newspapers  to  publish  replies 
or  retractions  when  misrepresentations 
and  unfair  attacks  such  as  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Levand  are  made  on  a  person  in 
public  Ufe.  Since  Mr.  Levand  has  not 
had  the  courtesy  to  print  my  reply  or 
answer  my  letter,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
insert  my  letter  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  so  that  the  facts  as  set  forth  will 
be  available  to  the  fair-minded  American 
public. 
The  letter  follows: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  16,  1943. 
Mr.  Louts  Levand, 

Pub/z,s/icr.  ihc  Wichita  Beacon, 

Wichita.  Kans. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  In  re- 
gard to  my  views,  I  am  opposed  to  all  com- 
munistic Americans  and  their  fellow  travelers 
who  seek  to  destroy  our  American  system  and 
ccnstituticnal  government.  I  am  In  favor  of 
placing  the  interests  of  America  ahead  of  the 
British  Empire.  Soviet  Russia,  and  any  and 
all  forei^in  Nations. 

The  British  and  the  Soviets  always  put 
their  interest.'  uppermost,  for  which  I  com- 
mend them  It  is  about  time  for  us  in  this 
country  to  place  our  own  welfare  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.  If  this  be  treason  make  the 
most  of  it 

I  served  in  the  last  war  and  was  decorated 
by  our  own  Government  and  the  French  for 
gallantry  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  against 
the  Germans.  I  have  no  use  for  Hitler  or  the 
Nazis,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  I  must 
embrace  communism  or  the  New  Deal  In 
America  or  refrain  from  criticizing  both. 

I  stand  with  Thomas  Jefferson  for  free 
speech  and  a  free  press,  and  against  peacetime 
sedition  laws  that  would  set  up  a  Gestapo 


and  prevent  criticism  of  the  administration, 
the  New  Deal  bureaucracy.  President  Roose- 
velt, communism,  or  3ven  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Without  free  speech  a  free  America 
ceases  to  exist. 

I  am  In  favor  of  punishing  direct  attempts 
to  create  disorders  and  mutiny  In  our  armed 
forces  in  peacetime,  but  only  upon  substan- 
tial evidence  of  the  fact  and  proof  of  willful 
Intent,  In  the  district  where  made.  My  pro- 
posed amendments  are  merely  Intended  to 
reassert  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  to  prevent  any 
American  citizen  from  being  deprived  of  his 
Constitutional  rights.  My  proposal  would 
help  to  prevent  the  persecution  of  all  minority 
groups  in  peacetime,  and  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  sedition  or  treasonable  acts 
during  war. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  you,  but 
when  I  receive  such  an  intemperate  and  hys- 
terical letter  as  yours  I  am  led  to  Inquire, 
How  long  have  you  been  an  American  citi- 
zen, and  what  nation  did  you  come  from? 

My  family  left  England  over  300  years  ago 
to  escape  from  civil  and  political  persecution, 
and  that  is  why  I  oppose  Its  revival  here. 
My  ancestors  have  lived  In  America  ever  since, 
and  have  served  In  all  our  wars,  and  know 
no  other  yardstick  except  what  Is  best  for 
America. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  wars 
you  have  fought  in,  and  what  right  you  have 
to  Impugn  other  peoples'  motives,  who  have 
served  their  native  land  loyally  In  peace  and 
In  war. 

I  voted  for  war,  and   have  supported   all 
war  measures  since  Pearl  Harbor,  and  have 
consistently  urged  a  total  war  of  service  and 
sacrifice  until  final  victory. 
Very  truly  yours. 

P.  S. — I  trust,  in  all  fairness,  that  you  will 
publish  this  letter  in  the  columns  of  your 
newspaper,  in  view  of  the  misrepresentations 
contained  In  your  editorial  under  the  title 
"Proposes  Immunity  for  Our  Enemies."  My 
amendments  are  aimed  to  safeguard  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  American  citizens  un- 
der the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  do  not  apply  to 
wartime, 

H.  F. 


Immediata  and  Positive  Action  Is  Re- 
quired To  Meet  the  Critical  Food  Prob- 
lem in  This  Country 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1943 

Mr.  HEIDINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  submit  herewith  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress,  the  following 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Midwest  Farm  Bureaus  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation : 

June  24,  19fl. 
To  United  States  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  the  Midwest  States, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

At  a  conference  of  Midwest  farm  bureaus, 
mietlng  In  Chicago  today,  the  following  res- 
olution  was  adopted: 

"Immediate  and  positive  action  Is  required 
to  meet  the  critical  food  problem  In  this 
country.  In  order  to  avert  disaster  on  the 
food  front,  it  is  our  considered  opinion  that 
all  necessary  authority  over  the  food  prob- 
lem must  be  centered  in  one  Individual.    A 


clear-cut,  understandable,  and  effective  food 
policy  In  this  country  now  is  an  indispen- 
sable factor,  without  which  the  war  cannot 
be  won.  We  therefore  urgenlly  recommend 
that  all  control  over  production  and  distri- 
bution of  food.  Including  pricing  and  ration- 
ing policies,  be  given  our  capable  and  cour- 
ageous Food  Administrator,  Chester  C.  Davis. 
Continuation  of  the  present  muddled  food 
policy  will  Jeopardize  the  food  supply  and 
win  incur  the  Just  condemnation,  not  only 
of  farmers  but  of  aU  pratrlotlc  Americans." 
Conference  or  Midwest  Farm  Bu- 
reaus or  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
REAU  Federation. 


Andrew  Jackson  Hi^gint 


EXTENSION  OP.  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28. 1943 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article: 

Andrew  Jackson  Hicgins  Honored — Recxtvbi 
Honorary  Degree  or  Doctor  or  Laws  From 

THE  CREICHTON  UNIYERSTTT 

On  Thursday  morning.  May  M^  the  Creigh- 
ton  University  of  Omaha,  Nehr.,  conferred 
upon  Andrew  Jackson  Hlgglns,  president  of 
Higglns  Industries,  Inc.,  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws. 

The  citation  covering  the  degree  was  pre- 
sented by  Dean  Walsh,  of  the  College  of  Com- 
merce.   It  read: 

"Andrew  Jackson  Hlgglns,  Is  a  native  aoa 
of  Nebraska,  an  alumnus  of  the  Crelghton 
University,  a  former  ofBcer  In  the  Nebraska 
National  Guard,  a  naval  architect  and  in- 
ventor, a  mafeter  of  Industry  and  mass  pro- 
duction of  ships  to  save  deraocracy.  Tra- 
dition honors  the  men  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  In  ships.  Today  we  honor  a  man  who 
sends  ships  down  to  the  sea.  By  his  daring 
aod  courage  and  inspired  leadership  In  our 
fight  for  freedom,  he  is  no  longer  a  citizen 
of  any  one  city  or  State  but  of  all  America, 
and  merits  from  his  alma  mater  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  honoris  causa." 

This  was  followed  by  a  special  citation 
presented  by  the  old  Instructor  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hlgglns,  Rev.  F.  X.  RelUy,  8.  J..  A.  M.,  pro- 
fessor of  English.  This  fpeclal  citation  and 
real  tribute  to  our  chief  follows: 

HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DVX 

"On  the  heights  of  great  endeavor. 
Where  attainment  looms  forever. 
Pass  the  victors,  many  gifted. 
Where  the  heavens  open  wide." 

The  annals  of  the  race  are  the  record  of 
man's  achievements.  What  man  has  accom- 
plished Is  traceable  to  the  vision  and  leader- 
ship of  Individuals.  They  are  remembered 
long  and  favorably  because  of  the  service 
they  rendered  to  their  country  and  their 
fellow  man.  Such  a  man  Is  Andrew  Jackson 
Higglns.  His  life  and  his  deeds  are  his 
eulogy.  No  words  of  q^ine  cculd  add  a  cubit 
to  his  stature.' 

As  In  the  case  of  other  men  like  him,  we 
find  the  secret  of  his  success  In  his  readi- 
ness to  give  to  his  little  world  the  benefit 
of  the  acquisitions  of  fruitful  years.  These 
men  may  have  made  the  opportunity,  or 
they  may  have  seized  It;  at  any  rate  they 
recognized  It  for  what  it  was  and  made  the 
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most  oX  It.  They  had  prepared  themselves 
efficiently  for  the  tuk  ahead  of  them  and 
were  ready  when  the  time  came.  In  some 
Instances  successful  careers  may  lock  like 
the  workings  of  chance;  In  other  cases,  for- 
tune, family,  or  favor  may  seem  to  be  the 
ready  answer,  but  Investigation  will  show 
that  It  was  largely  a  matter  of  aptitude  of 
mind,  plus  the  requisite  knowledge  and  pow- 
er. This  Is  as  It  has  always  been,  for  life 
Is  what  we  make  It;  It  Is  never  a  thing  of 
chance. 

"The  boy  Is  father  of  the  man.  If  In  youth 
he  has  been  a  dreamer,  he  will  not  fall  to 
catch  life's  sweetneaa  and  rlctinesa;  If  he  has 
projected  himself  Into  the  future  and  has 
been  himself  accomplishing  the  things  he 
dreamed  of,  he  may  well  hope  to  get  out  of 
the  future  all  that  he  longs  to  attain.  He 
may  be  shooting  his  arrows  at  the  moon,  or 
hitching  his  wagon  to  a  star,  but  he  will  go 
faster  and  get  farther  for  all  that. 

"Men  who  have  done  any  notable  work 
In  the  world  have  felt  the  consciousness  of 
its  Importance  as  fire  In  their  bones.  It 
carried  the  aoul  at  white  heat  to  the  per- 
fection of  he  work  In  which  It  was  engaged. 
We  iQay  well  marvel  at  what  men  have  ac- 
complished when  they  brought  enthusiasm 
to  their  work;  when  they  would  rather  be 
doing  that  particular  Job  than  anything  else 
In  the  world.  Enthusiasm  enables  a  man 
to  accomplish  the  seeming  Impossible,  be- 
cause It  will  not  permit  him  to  see  anything 
ahead  save  success.  He  alma  straight,  shoots 
straight,  with  no  thought  of  allowing  himself 
to  wander,  or  his  purpose  to  flag.  As  to  ways 
and  means,  ingenuity  Is  begotten  of  enthusl- 
Mm.  for  It  makes  him  equal  to  any  struggle 
•gainst  circumstance." 

like  love,  it  will  find  out  a  way  and 
obstacles  will  melt  or  vanish.  Achlevemept 
Is  the  record  of  enthusiasm.  Thus  It  has  been 
with  Andrew  Jackson  Higgins.  The  boy  was 
father  of  the  man.  In  youthful  vision.  In  sin- 
cerity, in  Initiative,  and  In  courage.  For 
theae,  we  honor  Andrew  Jackson  Higgins,  the 
man. 

The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was 
also  presented  to  Arthur  James  Lowman,  of 
the  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

On  completion  of  the  presentation  at  the 
commencement  exercises,  Mr.  Higgins  to- 
gether with  thh  graduates  recited  the  Crelgh- 
ton  pledge,  which  is  as  follows: 

THX  CanCHTON   PLXDGS 

The  faculty  of  the  Crelghton  University  are 
met  here  today  to  welcome  you  into  the 
company  of  learned  men  and  women. 

Throughout  your  undergraduate  years  this 
university  has  endeavored  to  inspire  you  with 
a  seal  for  truth,  an  appreciation  of  beauty, 
and  a  love  for  virtue  In  philosophy  and  let- 
ters. In  arts  and  sderce,  in  religion  and  law. 

rrom  the  ancient  groves  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  from  the  medieval  halls  of 
Bologna  and  Paris.  Salamanca  and  Oxford, 
from  all  our  modern  seats  of  learning  yoiir 
predecessors  have  gone  forth  marked  by  cul- 
ture, filled  with  zeal  for  truth,  trained  to 
lead  their  fellow  men. 

When  you  are  granted  the  degrees  that  ad- 
mit you  to  the  honor  roll  of  graduates  of 
the  Crelghton  University  you  are  entering 
that  select  company  of  men  and  women  of 
all  ages  of  all  countries  who  have  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  university  training  and  who 
bear  before  the  world  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  men  and  women  of  scholarship 
and  culture. 

In  their  name  I  charge  you  to  be  true  to 
the  ideals  you  have  learned  and  In  particular 
to  the  supreme  principle  of  yoiu  training: 

AU.  FOB  THE  <aXATXB  OLOST   OF  COO 

In  this,  the  hour  of  your  graduation,  it  Is 
fitting  that  you  declare  yotu  purpose  In  life 
by  repeating  this  solemn  pledge: 

I  pledge  myself: 

To  hold  this  degree  as  a  sacred  trust. 

To  keep  my  honor  without  stain. 


To  be  loyal  to  my  country  and  my  flag. 
To  serve  God  and  my  fellow  men. 
To  be  true  \intll  death  to  the  Crelghton 
Ideal. 

May  the  Lord  direct  you  in  all  your  works 
and  further  you  by  His  help  and  grace;  that 
all  your  actions  may  begin,  continue,  and 
end  In  Him  to  the  greater  glory  of  His  holy 
name — the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 

As  a  yoimgster,  Andrew  Jackson  Higgins 
attended  The  Crelghton  University.  His  stu- 
dent days  at  Crelghton  Influenced  his  later 
life.  The  Creed  of  Crelghton  has  ever  since 
I  been  the  creed  of  Andrew  Jackson  Higgins. 
The  Crelghton  University  refuses  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine  that  academic  freedom 
may  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  teach  systems 
which  destroy  all  freedom.  We  proudly  boast 
that  it  has  always  taught  and  always  will 
teach  the  following  creed: 
We  believe  in  God. 

We  believe  In  the  personal  dignity  of  man. 

We   believe  that   man  has  certain   riglits 

which  come  from  God  and  not  from  the  state. 

We,  therefore,  are  opposed  to  all  forms  of 

dictatorship   holding  that  the   "total  man" 

(totalitarianism)  belongs  to  the  state. 

We  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  the  home — 
the  basic  unit  of  society. 

We  believe  In  the  natural  right  of  private 
property,  but  likewise  that  private  property 
has  its  social  obligations. 

We  believe  that  labor  has  not  only  rights 
but  obligations. 

We  believe  that  capital  has  not  only  rights 
but  obligations. 

We  are  vigorously  opposed  to  all  forms  of 
"racism" — persecution  or  Intolerance  because 
of  race. 

We  believe  that  liberty  Is  a  sacred  thing, 
but  the  law.  which  regulates  liberty,  Is  a 
sacred  obligation. 

We  believe  in  Inculcating  all  the  essential 
liberties  of  American  democracy  and  take 
open  and  frank  Issue  with  all  brands  of 
spurious  democracy. 


The  Home  Guards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  NXW    TORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28,  1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  time  to  time  anonymous  communi- 
cations reach  me  from  persons  in  my  dis- 
trict but  none  of  them  have  ever  received 
serious  consideration  from  me  until  the 
one  which  has  just  arrived  from  a  resi- 
dent of  Coming,  N.  Y.,  who  sends  a  poem 
composed  by  an  American  soldier  a  short 
time  before  he  was  killed  in  action. 

In  these  days  of  selfishness  and  strife 
by  those  of  us  who  have  stayed  home. 
when  we  moan  and  complain  about  our 
rationed  allowances  and  the  fact  that  we 
caimot  drive  our  car  to  attend  a  movie, 
or  when  we  strike  on  the  job  that  we  are 
doing  which  will  produce  the  things  those 
boys  out  on  the  fronts  need  to  defend 
themselves  and  bring  victory  to  our  flag, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  give  heed  to  this  ex- 
pression from  the  pen  of  one  who  died 
unhonored  and  nameless  in  defense  of 
his  country  and  whose  lips  are  forever 
silenced  by  the  awful  hell  of  war.  He  was 
some  mother's  son,  the  object  of  her  life 
and  sacrifice  and  love.  He  was  but  one 
of  thousands  who  are  out  there  suffering 


unspeakable  pains  and  hardships,  all  in 
the  name  of  America,  and  for  us. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  give  an  attentive  ear 
to  the  Innermost  thoughts  of  that  boy 
who  volunteered  to  die  for  his  country. 

The  poem  follows: 

Thi  Homi  Guabds 

I'm  pulling  all  my  punches,  I've  flung  my 

"weeks"  away. 
I  think  it's  been  two  months  at  least  since  I 

drew  my  pay. 
I'm  tired  of  being  a  dogface,  so  help  me  God, 

I  am, 
Of   eating  molded  biscuits,  with  margarine 

or  Spam. 
Of  fighting  dirty,  stinking  Japs  in  the  bushes 

on  my  own. 
When  I  think  o*  "Dear  Old  America"  and  my 

pals  who  stayed  at  home. 
I  can  .see  chem  walking  down  the  street,  their 

chests  puffed  out  with  pride. 
Hear  them  talking  to  the  girls,  as  they  save 

their  precious  hides. 
While  I'm  here  in  New  Guinea,  not  even  safe 

to  show  my  head, 
For  fear  some  skulking  Jap  might  fill  It  full 

of  lead. 
Back  when  I  told  the  folks  at  home  that  I 

volunteered  to  fight. 
They  said.  "God  bless  you,  son,  and  return 

you  home  all  right." 
They  called    me  a   chocolate  soldier,   a   $21 

tourist  too. 
They  said,  "You'll  never  see  the  front  or  even 

get  a  view. 
What's  more,  you'll  have  a  picnic  across  the 

ocean  foam." 
But  they  made  damned  sure  they  didn't  go-^ 

they  preferred  to  stay  home. 
You  know  those  guys,   not  bad  shots  when 

they  trailed  a  rabbit  track. 
But,  hell,   there  ain't  no  danger,  see,  for  a 

rabbit  don't  shoot  back. 
They  shine  among  the  "stay  at  homes"  and 

brag  of  our  United  States. 
But    dance    halls,    bars,    and    poolrooms   are 

where  they  meet  their  fate. 
A  cue  stick  is  their  rifle,  and  their  beer  rich 

with  foam. 
They  have  no  bullets  there  to  dodge — my  pala 

who  stayed  at  home. 


The  Japanese  Problem  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OPEGON 

-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
heretofore  pointed  out  to  the  House, 
there  are  thousands  of  Japanese  in  the 
three  Pacific  Coast  States  and  a  large 
number  in  my  own  State  of  Oregon. 
Many  of  these  Japane.se  who  were  re- 
moved from  these  States  and  placed  in 
relocation  centers  have  been  released. 
The  people  of  my  district  are  opposed  to 
the  releasing  of  Japanese  and  permitting 
them  to  return  to  the  Coast  States. 

Portland  Post  No.  1,  American  Legion, 
on  June  21,  1943,  carefully  considered 
this  matter  and  passed  unanimously  a 
resolution  setting  forth  the  views  of  the 
organization.  In  accordance  with  au- 
thority heretofore  granted,  I  include  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  this  resolution, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Japanese 
Empire;  and 
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Whereas  there  are  at  present  many  thou- 
sands of  Japanese  who  are  at  present  dom- 
iciled In  Relocation  Centers  In  the  far  West- 
ern States  which  Relocation  Centers  are  at 
present  imder  the  superviFlon  and  authority 
of  the  War  Relocation  Authority  and  are 
not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Airay  of 
the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  Portland  Post  are 
flrmly  of  the  belief  and  opinion  that  more 
adequate  and  effective  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  all  Japanese  in  the  country  can  be 
had  and  obtained  by  placing  the  respcnaibil- 
ity  for  their  control,  custody  and  supervision 
upon  the  mili'.ary  authority  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  membership  of  this  post  Is 
also  of  the  opinion  that  the  native  born  loyal 
Japanese  of  American  citizenship  should  be 
given  the  oppoitunity  cf  dcmonstratlr^g 
their  loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  should 
not  be  Indiscriminately  classiSed  as  alien 
enemies,  merely  because  of  racial  ancestry; 
and 

Whereas  in  our  opinion  Icyal  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  by  reason  of 
their  ancestry  and  racial  character  .sties  and 
knowledge  of  the  Japanese  langu:',ge  are  best 
qualified  and  in  a  position  to  render  unusual 
and  exceptional  service  to  the  entire  world  in 
the  reorganization  and  rehabilitation  of 
Japan  upon  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  and 
in  the  education  of  native  Japanese  In  the 
principles,  form  and  procedure  of  repre- 
sentative government  to  the  end  that  a 
democratic  form  of  government  be  estab- 
lished and  perpetuated  in  Japan:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Reiolved: 

1.  That  immediate  action  be  taken  and  the 
control,  supervision,  and  maintenance  of  all 
relocation  center  be  transferred  from  the 
War  Relocation  Authority  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

2.  That  ufwn  such  transfer,  immediate 
action  be  taken  to  segregate  loyal  American- 
born  Japanese  and  that  they  be  transferred 
and  assigned  to  separate  relocation  centers 
outside  the  States  of  California.  Washington, 
and  Oregon,  where  under  the  supervision  of 
competent  instructors  and  In  general  accord- 
ance with  the  operation  of  an  American 
Legion  boy  State  they  may  ele^t  their  own 
officials  and  organize  svich  center  as  an  Ameri- 
can community  governed  by  representative 
government 

3.  That  upon  the  conclusion  of  hostllltla* 
the  graduates  of  these  American  communities 
be  enlisted  or  Inducted  for  emigration  to 
Japan  and  established  In  positions  of  au- 
thority, according  to  their  qualifications  and 
abilities,  to  form  a  nucleus  and  to  pioneer 
democratic  government  In  Japan  and  to  act 
as  teachers  In  the  schools  of  that  country  so 
that  a  democracy  may  be  established  and 
perpetuated  in  Japan  and  all  her  possessions 

4.  That  foreign-born  and  or  enemy  Japa- 
nese and  such  others  as  Investigation  may 
show  to  be  disloyal  to.  or  unsympathetic  with 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  be  con- 
fined In  concentration  camps  and  there  re- 
main under  such  prcper  military  guards  as 
will  adequately  confine  and  control  them  and 
protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  American 
citizens;  that  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities 
such  enemy  aliens  shall  be  deported  to  some 
locality  where  they  will  not  be  a  handicap, 
detriment,  or  obstruction  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Japan  proper,  or  impair  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democracy  In  Japan;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  forthwith  to  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  Katlon's  Capitol  so  that 
-  their  support  be  enlisted  and  they  may  exer- 
cise their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  Immediate 
passage  of  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the   intent  of  this  resolution,  to 
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wit,  to  provide  for  the  eventual  elimination 
of  all  Japanese  residents  in  the  United  States 
by  due  and  orderly  process  of  law. 
PoHTLAND  Post,  No.  1, 
The  AMEaiCAN  Legion, 

Portland,  Oreg. 


Congress  Revolts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oi 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28,  1943 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
comment  oi  the  press  throughout  the 
country  is  indicative  of  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  people,  then  tlie  recent  action 
of  the  Congress  in  asserting  its  preroga- 
tives is  most  timely. 

During  the  last  10  years  most  of  the 
important  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress has  been  based  on  emergency  re- 
quirements. Much  legislation  has  been 
enacted  that  would  not  be  given  passing 
consideration  by  the  Congress  were  it 
not  for  these  alleged  emergency  neces- 
sities. The  people  are  perfectly  willing 
to  meet  emergencies,  yet  they  are  very 
much  opposed  to  this  type  of  legislation 
becoming  a  habit  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress. Little  by  little  more  power  has 
been  concentrated  in  the  administration 
and  its  administrative  bureaus  in  Wash- 
ington; indeed,  this  practice  has  gone  so 
far  that  the  daily  lives  of  our  people  ev- 
eryv^'here  throughout  the  land  are  regu- 
lated and  controlled  to  some  extent  from 
Washington.  The  country  is  now  de- 
manding that  we  return  to  constitutional 
government  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and  Congress  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  bringing  this  about. 

A  typical  editorial  giving  expression  to 
these  views  appears  in  the  Monroe 
(Mich.)  Evening  News,  and  I  am  in- 
cluding* it  herewith.    It  is  as  follows: 

CONGKKSS    EKVOLTS 

The  issue  is  growing  ever  more  sharply 
drav/n  between  bureaucracy  and  representa- 
tive government.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
coming.  This  Congress,  which  took  office  In 
January,  was  elected  with  a  fresh  mandate 
from  the  people  to  reduce  government  by 
edict  and  administration  by  theorists,  it 
fumbled  around  for  a  while,  not  knowing 
how  to  use  its  new  power.  Republican  and 
Democratic  Members  could  get  together  on  no 
common  ground  from  which  they  could  strike 
at  entrenched  bureaucracy  or  lessen  the 
power  of  administration  pressure  groups  It 
looked  as  though  Congress  was  going  to  get 
sidetracked  Indefinitely  on  a  financial  Issue 
that  became  a  partisan  Issue  and  widened  the 
previously  narrowing  gap  between  Republican 
and  Democratic  concepts  of  how  the  war 
should  be  won. 

But  with  the  tax  question  at  last  out  of 
the  way.  Congress  has  begun  to  find  Itself, 
and  is  sniping  shrewdly  at  the  aspects  of 
government  the  people  wanted  brought 
within  bounds.  At  first  It  only  pecked  away 
Ineffectually  at  appropriations  for  feeble,  run- 
of-mlne  bureaus  such  as  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  and  at  Individual  bureau- 
crats In  a  few  agencies  who  bad  Incurred  its 


displeasure.  These  took  on  an  appearance 
of  merely  spite  work,  the  kind  of  political 
backlashlng  that  does  Congress  no  good  and 
certainly  was  contributing  less  than  nothing 
toward  the  major  Issue  which  the  people  had 
directed  Congress  to  attack. 

But  in  the  last  few  weeks  the  Congressional 
machine  has  begun  hitting  on  all  six.     In  the 
course   of  a  few   days   It   enacted   a  strike- 
control  bin  which  marked  the  first  turn  In 
the   tide  since   1933   in   labor  legislation   by 
Imposing    restrictions    on    union    activities. 
This  Is  evidenced  In  the  violence  of  union 
reaction   to  the   bill,   but  neutral   observers 
■    see  in  the  measure  an  opportiHiity  for  labor 
j    to  redeem  itself  from  its  pitifully  feeble  at- 
1   tempt  to  curb  spontaneous  and  undisciplined 
I   strikes  and  find  nothing  In  the  bill  harmful 
I    to  sound  labor  practice. 

,  Next  the  House  took  It  upon  Itself  to  write 
I  some  exceedingly  shrewd  manifestations  of 
i  the  people's  will  into  appropriation  bids  for 
i  the  O.Bce  of  Price  Administration  and  the  Of- 
fice oi  War  Information.  No  on»  expects  all 
these  restrictions  on  the  two  bureaus  to 
travel  intact  the  long  road  to  enactment,  but 
in  their  first  full  Impact  they  certainly  gave 
patise  to  the  bureaucrats  In  all  agencies  and 
some  features  of  them  are  bound  to  be 
written  Into  law. 

One  of  the  shrewdest,  and  one  that  must 
appeal'  for  popular  support  Is  that  written 
Into  the  OQce  of  Price  Administration  ap- 
propriation requiring  any  administrator  to 
qualify  for  his  position  by  at  least  fi  year** 
experience  In  the  field  which  he  Is  assigned 
to  regulate.  This  cuts  the  ground  out  from 
under  the  theorist  and  If  it  can  be  made  to 
work  restores  government  regulatlozt  to  the 
hands  of  men  competent  to  deal  with  prac- 
tical problems. 

Office  of  yfas  Information  probably  not 
be  vivisected  as  the  House  bill  now  stands. 
E'mer  Davis  says  that  cutting  the  domestic 
division  off  means  no  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion will  be  left.  There  U  also  a  question  ■• 
to  which  phase  of  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion's activity  has  been  more  mismanaged. 
Its  domestic  or  foreign  branches.  But  cer- 
tainly the  fourth  term  seal  of  Office  of  War 
Information's  bureaucrats  will  have  leM 
chance  for  free  play  at  Oovemment  ezpenaa 
when  Congress  gets  through  with  the  ap- 
propriation. 

These  are  hopeful  signs.  They  indlcat* 
that  Congress  has  at  last  got  Its  feet  on  th« 
ground  and  Is  not  suffering  from  the  same 
Washington  complex  that  animates  the  bu- 
reauuiats.  It  is  beginning  to  think,  and  to 
act  In  some  measure  of  unison  It  has  taken 
a  long  time,  but  at  last  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives seem  to  be  on  the  right  track. 
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Congress  of  Indnstrial  OrfaniutMBS  !■- 
▼estifatioii  of  Absence  of  Menbcrt 
From  Vote  on  Antutrike  BUI  Veto 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  rHF.  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  2t.  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day the  Washington  Post  carried  an 
Associated  Press  story  with  a  New  York 
date  line  that  stated  that  the  C.  I.  O.  is 
sending  500  representatives  here  to  query 
Members  of  Congress  and  InvestiTate  the 
absence  of  certain  Members  last  Friday. 
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I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  who  were 
not  present.  "I  would  not  have  any  fears." 
I  wish  they  would  send  their  whole  dele- 
gation to  see  me.  I  would  like  to  enter- 
tain them  and  tell  them  what  their  greed 
and  unfairness  have  done  to  them.  I 
would  not  be  alarmed  over  that  at  all  be- 
cause I  think  the  trend  of  the  country 
is  that  the  leaders  of  the  C.  I.  O..  the 
A.  P.  of  L..  and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
are  going  to  take  a  back  .'^eat  henceforth. 
T'he  people  are  going  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment. High  pressure  and  threats  are  go- 
ing to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  return 
to  constitutional  government,  and  this 
country  is  wide  open  and  begging  for  it. 

Congress  has  shown  its  steel  in  calling 
William  Green's  blufT  and  the  i.'^sueG  are 
made  up  and  we  predict  that  this  Con- 
gress Will  follow  the  w:l]  of  the  people 
and  the  F>eople  are  for  cleaning  up  all  this 
racketeering  and  the  unlawful  charging 
of  fees  to  work  on  a  Government  project 
and  all-out  against  strikes.  Americans 
are  more  hopeful  today  than  they  have 
been  at  any  time  since  the  convening  of 
this  Congress;  they  have  more  faith  in 
their  legislative  branch  of  government. 
After  all  the  greatest  sacrifices  we  might 
make  are  but  secondary  to  what  our  brave 
boys  are  doing  in  battle  and  it  makes  me 
sick  when  these  labor  leaders  and  news 
commentators  try  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  workers  of  America,  especially 
the  organized  labor  groups,  are  the  only 
ones  that  are  making  poss  ble  our  suc- 
cesses. We  farmers,  sawmill  workers, 
cattlemen,  small  businessmen,  many  times 
greater  In  majority,  never  come  in  for 
favorable  consideration.  Possibly  I  have 
been  more  outspoken  in  my  opposition  to 
the  disloyal  acts  of  some  labor  leaders 
than  the  most  of  you.  May  I  add.  aside 
from  passing  good  and  wholesome  laws 
we  must  look  into  the  administration  of 
these  laws  and  see  that  they  are  properly 
executed  and  obeyed. 

The  majority  of  the  peoptc  are  entitled 
to  a  majority  representation  on  each 
and  every  board  and  commission  cre- 
ated, and  we  most  demand  such  recog- 
nition, ^hen  the  truth  is  known  we 
will  learn,  ii.  my  opinion,  that  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  unions  will  or  have 
had  the  final  word  in  the  making  of  de- 
cisions and  promulgating  policies.  The 
unions  should  account  for  their  many 
millions  of  dollars  acquired  by  the 
wrongful  charging  of  exorbitant  fees  for 
the  right  to  work  for  our  Government 
and  made  pay  an  income  tax.  It  is  in- 
deed a  bad  day  when  our  Goverrunent 
employees  reach  the  point  where  they 
feol  they  have  to  join  a  union  in  order 
to  receive  favorable  consideration.  I  am 
all  cut  against  such  practices  and  shall 
not  cease  to  let  it  be  Imown.  n.  new  day 
is  at  hand,  and  we  must  call  the  enemies' 
hand  upon  tlie  least  intimidation,  and 
encourage  our  soldiers  and  tlieir  loved 
ones  at  home.  I  propose  to  bring  to  your 
artenticn  every  threat  of  unfair  play. 
The  union  leaders  should  not  be  self- 
appointed  and  self-styled;  we  are  a 
democracy  and  should  let  the  majority 
speak.  We  are  prone  to  believe  that  the 
farmer,   unorganized    worker,   and   the 


businessmen  are  going  to  be  on  the  alert 
in  1944,  and  every  move  on  the  part  of 
these  strike  callers  will  be  open  for  pub- 
lic discussion.  When  any  group  is  v.\wn 
more  power  than  is  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution,  it  is  time  to  change  the 
laws.  A  few  more  threats  and  a  few 
more  attack:;  will  make  u."=  all  conscious, 
and  v.e  can  meet  the  enemy  face  to  face. 
Remember  this.  You  can  go  along  with 
organized  labor  a  thousand  times,  but 
if  you  ha\e  one  thought  contrary  to 
their  demands  you  are  everlastingly 
branded  as  an  enemy,  and  since  the 
most  of  us  have  been  thu.s  branded,  now 
is  the  time  to  legislate  for  the  threat 
mas-scs  and  remove  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion. The  article  in  the  Wa."5hingion 
Post  is  as  follows: 

CCNGHESS    OF    INDUSTRIAL    ORGANIZATIONS    SEND- 
ING  500  TO  S,UEaY  LEC:I3!.ATC)K.S 

Kew  York.  June  26— The  Gr^aicr  New 
yor.<  Congress  of  Industrial  Or'^anizuuons 
Council  announced  today  it  would  send  ft 
500-r^.r.n  delegation  to  VVa'=hington  Tue'^day 
to  ccmand  "full  explanations"  from  13  Mew 
York  City  Congressmen  who  were  absent 
from  the  House  wh.en  the  anti-strike  bill 
veto  was  overridden. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  OrHanizations 
group  said  its  delegation  also  would  demand: 

1.  Immediate  enactment  of  President 
Roosevelt's  price  roll-back  and  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Restoration  of  cut.s  in  appropna'ion.= 
for  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Office 
of    War   Information,  and  other  ajjenries 

3.  The  outlawing  of  "all  forms  of  racial 
discrimination  " 

Given  out  with  the  announcement  was  a 
Joint  statement  in  which  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  Councils  secierary. 
Saul  Mills,  and  Joseph  Curran.  president  cf 
the  National  Maritime  Union  and  national 
Congrtss  of  Industrial  Organizations  v.ce 
pref^'.dent.  called  overriding  of  President 
Roosevelt's  veto  of  the  Smith -Connally  anti- 
strike  bill  yesterday  "ill-tempered  and  in- 
sulting." 


The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Favors  Repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CARL  T  CURTIS 

0|-    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  remf.rks  by  inserting  a  letter 
that  I  have  received  from  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  bearing 
date  of  June  22.  1943.  which  letter  is  as 
follows: 

TTJLSA    CI-AMBFS    OF    COMMtnCT. 

Tulsa,  Okla  ,  Juie   :":\  1943. 
Hon   C.«L  T.  Crnris. 

Member,  Home  Inmigratioii  and 
Naturalization  Committee. 

\Vash.iyig:or..  D  C. 
Dear    Congressman:  The    board    of    direc- 
tors of  the  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Ct^mmerce  in 
regular  session  today,  Tuesday,  June  22,  by 


unnnimous  vote  expressed  themselves  In  favor 
of  p:ant  of  quota  to  Chinese  nationals, 
qualifying  105  cf  them  as  immigrants  an- 
nually to  becnme  naturalized  United  States 
citizens. 

As  one  of  our  dircctcrs  expressed  it.  "One 
of  the  greatest  crimes  ever  committed  by  a 
so-called  Christian  nation  was  the  Chinese 
Exclusio;!  Act."  The  Chinese  have  proved 
themselves  loyal  and  valuable  American  citi- 
zens and  are  entitled  to  acm,ss;on  to  this 
country  under  .i  fair  ratio  or  quota  system. 
The  figure  105.  of  ccurse,  is  over  and  above 
those  now  e.xceplcd  from  excltisicns:  .students, 
merchants,  professions,  and  a  few  other 
classes. 

When  this  mra;ure  comea  before  you, 
either  as  a  c.  m.iiittee  member  or  as  a  Mcmoer 
cf  Congress,  we  respectfully  request  you: 
favorable  consi«Jeration  and  your  vote  in  favor 
of  It. 

Very  truly   yours. 

R.  K  Lane, 

President. 


The  Young  Democratic  Club  of  Multno- 
mah County,  Oreg.,  Urges  Continuation 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 


OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    ORECON 

I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  icceived  from  Geraldine  Judge,  Sec- 
rctaiy  of  the  Young  Democratic  Club 
01  Multnomah  County,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  that  organization  on  June  23, 
1943.  urtjin.  continuation  of  the  National 
RcsoiiiCLS  Planninti  Board.  I  includ-2 
the  resolution  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
which  is  as  follows; 

"Wl'.ereas  the  Young  Democratic  Club  cl 
Uuitnomah  C<n;nty  has  a  sincere  and  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  welfare  of  absent 
young  people  of  this  State  and  Nation  en- 
gaged in  military  service;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  purpose  cf  said  c-ganl- 
zaiioi-  to  instill  and  promote  in  the  young 
people  ol  Oie:.on  an  interest  in  govi.rnmei.t 
and   g()"ernint'ntal  afiairs;   and 

"Whereas  it  is  our  conviction  that  contin- 
uation of  the  functions  cf  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  is  essential  in  ire 
loimatlon  of  governmental  plans  concerning 
the  welfare  oi  ail  of  the  people  of  this  Staie 
and  Nation:   Now,  therefore,  be  it  hereby 

'Resolved.  Thai  we  petition  the  duly 
elected  repiesentatives  of  tlie  people  cl  tie 
State  of  O.tg m  serving  in  the  Nations  Cap- 
ital for  imnit  d. ate  , action  ttlective  tcwaid 
the  c::ntlnuancn  of  the  National  Res&urccs 
PUuining  Board  for  tlie  accomplishment  of 
the   puipubies  iiere   arid  above  stated." 

This  Will  certiiy  that  the  loregoing  reso- 
lution was  duly  adopted  at  the  regular  mte;- 
ing  the  Young  Dem. crane  Club  of  Multno- 
mah County  held  m  Portland,  Orcg,,  on  June 
23,   19i3. 

WlL'IAM    B.VKTIIOLOMEW. 

President. 
Gerai  d:ne  Jvdcf. 

S-crttary. 
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Gen.  C.  S.  Adams  Makes  Interesting 
Address  on  Army  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

« 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1943 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brig.  Gen. 
C.  S.  Adams,  Director  of  the  Army  Postal 
Service,  recently  delivered  a  very  inter- 
esting address  at  the  Officer  Candidate 
School  of  the  Army  at  Fargo,  S.  Dak. 

This  address  contains  some  informa- 
tion that  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  Congress.  I  am  inserting 
this  address  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  widely  read 
both  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
others. 

The  Army  Postal  Service  is  perform- 
ing an  outstanding  job  in  the  enormous 
task  of  handling  the  Army  mails  all  over 
the  '(vorld. 

The  huge  volume  of  mail  to  be  trans- 
ported and  delivered  to  all  comers  of  the 
earth  makes  the  work  of  the  Army  Postal 
Service  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the 
entire  Army.  General  Adams  and  his 
associates  are  meeting  thLs  responsibility 
with  an  ever-increasing  efficiency. 

The  address  of  General  Adams  re- 
ferred to  follows: 

It  l9  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  talking  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  Army  Postal  Service. 

While  used  by  every  man  In  the  Army  In 
varying  degrees,  both  officers  and  enlisted 
men  alike,  It  Is  amazing  to  find  how  few 
there  are.  even  within  the  Army,  who  have 
any  conception  of  the  functions  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Army  Postal  Service. 

I  do  not  believe  It  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  the  morale  of  the  Army,  particularly 
those  men  In  overseas  and  combat  areas.  Is 
to  a  large  degree  dependent  on  the  success 
of  the  Army  Postal  Service  and  the  manner 
In  which  It  discharges  its  obligations  to  the 
individual  soldier. 

In  considering  the  Army  Postal  Service 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  U  primarily  a 
citizen's  Army.  It  is  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  plain,  everyday  citizens  who  have 
taken  up  arms  in  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try. It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  professional 
Army. 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  is  there- 
fore comprised  for  the  most  part  of  men 
who  will  one  day  again  return  to  civilian 
life — to  their  old  Jobs,  to  their  families  and 
their  friends 

For  this  reason  It  Is  only  natural  that  they 
desire  to  maintain  the  closest  possible  link 
with  these  home  ties  until  that  day  following 
complete  and  total  victory  when  they  receive 
their  honorable  discharges  from  the   Army. 

This  is  true  in  your  cases  here  as  Individ- 
uals It  Is  equally  true  with  the  American 
soldier  In  the  southwest  Pacific,  in  Iceland, 
In  north  Africa,  in  England,  in  India,  in  fact, 
everywhere  where  American  troops  are  serv- 
ing. 

Recognizing  this  fact  from  the  very  outset 
of  the  war,  the  Army  activated  its  own  Army 


Postal    Service    Immediately    following    our 
entry  Into  the  war. 

The  pattern  and  plan  of  operations  for  t*e 
conducting  of  this  Postal  Service  by  the  Army 
exclusively  for  Army  personnel  was  set  back 
In  1940  when  a  Joint  operating  plan  was 
drawn  up  by  the  War  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments to  which  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Postmaster  General  respectively  were  sig- 
natories. 

This  plan  was  developed  out  of  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  the  civilian  postal  establish- 
ment In  handling  the  Army  maUs  dunng 
the  first  large-scale  maneuvers  in  1939  and 
1940,  following  the  rapid  expMinsion  In  the 
size  of  the  Army  which  was  taking  place  at 
that  time. 

With  the  movement  overseas  of  the  first 
contingents  of  American  troops  shortly  alter 
our  entrance  Into  the  war  In  the  winter  of 
1941-42  the  Army  Postal  Service  Immediately 
set  about  the  task  of  setting  up  e.n  overseas 
Postal  System  to  serve  these  overseas  forces. 

From  that  small  beginning  the  Army  Postal 
Service  has  expanded  to  the  point  where 
it  is  now  operating  several  hundred  Army 
post  offices  in  all  overseas  theaters  in  addi- 
tion to  handling  the  Army  malls  at  domes- 
tic posts,  camps,  and  stations  within  the 
continental  United  States. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  enormity  of 
the  task  involved  In  handling  the  overseas 
mails  alone,  it  may  Interest  you  to  know 
that  we  are  now  handling  some  20.000,000 
Individual  pieces  of  mail  a  week  through  the 
several  ports  of  embarkation. 

This  mall  is  destined  to  the  far  comers 
of  the  earth,  for  the  proudest  boast  of  the 
Army  Postal  Service  is  that  no  American 
soldier  Is  out  of  reach  of  an  Army  post 
office.  In  many  Instances  American  soldiers 
are  today  receiving  mail  regularly  in  areas 
which  never  before  had  postal  service  of  any 
kind. 

In  providing  this  mail  service  to  ovu  over- 
seas troops,  the  Army  Postal  Service  Is  uti- 
lizing every  transportation  method  employed 
by  the  Army,  both  surface  and  air,  including 
the  latest  and  most  modem  of  postal  fa- 
cilities, the  V-mall  service. 

Complete  postal  units  of  the  Army  Postal 
Service  have  accompanied  our  combat  troops 
to  and  within  all  theaters  of  operations,  and 
the  goal  of  the  Army  Postal  Service — the 
providing  of  mall  service  right  up  to  the 
front-line  combat  troops — has  been  attained 
in  every  active  theater  thus  far.  Plans  have 
been  made  to  operate  a  similar  front-line 
service  in  every  theater  throughout  the  war. 

Prom  the  very  outset,  the  Army  Postal 
Service  has  been  confronted  with  two  major 
problems,  problems  which  will  be  present  in 
varying  degrees  throughout  the  war.  One  of 
these  relates  to  a  factor  over  which  you  and 
I  have  no  control,  but  the  other  is  one  which 
we  definitely  can  alleviate  to  a  great  degree 
by  exercising  more  care  in  using  the  Army 
Postal  Service  facilities. 

The  first  of  these  problems,  and  the  one 
over  which  we  have  no  control.  Is  that  which 
relates  to  the  loss  of  mall  on  the  high  seas 
through  ship  sinkings.  The  second  pertains 
to  the  vast  volume  of  incorrectly  and  in- 
sufficiently addressed  mall  which  is  causing 
the  Army  Postal  Service  great  difficulty  at 
ports  of  embarkation  and  also  at  overseas 
Army  post  offices. 

This  latter  factor  can  be  attributed  in 
many  Instances  to  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  soldier  In  supplying  his  folks  back 
home    with    his   latest   and    proper    address. 

The  man-hours  lost  at  porta  of  embarka- 
tion in  giving  directory  service  to  this  mis- 
addressed mall  is  appalling,  and  despite 
tu-gent  pleas  by  the  War  Department  the 
public  and  the  soldiers  are  still  guilty  of 


laxity  in  addressing  overseas  mall.  At  tha 
present  time  some  13  percent  of  all  over- 
seas mall  must  receive  directory  service  owing 
to  Improper  or  insufficient  addresses.  This, 
naturally,  seriously  delays  these  letters  as 
delays  in  any  mail  service  are  cumulative 
and  this  is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of 
the  overseas  Army  malls. 

Overseas  Army  mall  should  always  include 
the  soldier's  full  name,  rank,  Army  serial 
number,  xuiit  and  service  organization,  and 
Army  pofct  office  numtier.  together  with  the 
proper    port    of    embarkation    postmaster 

Recently  I  returned  from  a  SS.OOO-mile 
overseas  inspection  trip  of  Army  postal  in- 
stallations in  the  north  African.  Middle  East, 
and  Indian-Burman-Chlna  theaters.  Every- 
where I  went,  at  the  front,  behind  the  lines, 
in  hospitals  and  In  areas  far  removed  from 
active  fronts,  the  one  thing  I  heard  was  the 
importance  of  mall.  All  the  general  officers 
I  talked  with,  all  the  commanding  offlcov 
down  the  line  and  the  enlisted  men  to  a 
man  stressed  the  Importance  of  mall  to  them. 
To  those  men,  mall  is  as  vital  as  food  and 
I  regret  to  say  that  It  is  not  until  Eome  men 
actually  get  oversaa  that  they  realize  the 
vital  necessity  and  importance  of  the  mission 
of  the  Army  Postal  Service. 

I  had  battle-hardened  American  troops  at 
the  north  African  front  tell  me  In  April  that 
they  would  gladly  forego  a  mess  call  for  a 
letter  from  houie;  I  had  company  command- 
ers tell  me  that  their  men's  spirit  was  at  a 
peak  immediately  following  the  arrival  of 
mail  from  home. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  constantly  In 
mind  that  we  in  the  Army  Postal  Service  are 
today  exerting  every  effort  to  see  that  these 
men  get  the  best  possible  mail  service  under 
any  and  all  circvmistances. 

We  have  made  available  to  American  troop* 
overseas  the  same  postal  facilities  with  which 
they  were  accustomed  back  in  their  own 
home  to  ns  prior  to  their  entrance  Into  the 
Army.  We  are  according  them  surface,  air, 
and  V-mall  service  in  addition  to  complete 
-noney  order  facilities  both  to  and  from  every 
theater. 

While  the  Army  Postal  Service  never  does 
publicize  relative  time  schedules  in  the 
movement  of  the  malls  to  and  from  the  vari- 
ous overseas  theaters  in  an  effort  not  to  mls- 
It^i  the  public  into  believing  that  there  are 
regular  schedules.  It  is  a  fact  nevertheless, 
that  8-day  mall  service  from  the  southwest 
Pacific  and  1-week  service  from  the  north 
Afrlci:  1  theaters  are  not  unconunon,  services 
which  are  several  weeks  faster  than  the  civil- 
ian-mail schedules  between  these  points  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  en- 
Joyed  this  opportunity  of  meeting  with  you 
and  I  wish  you  continued  success  in  your 
Army  careers. 


0.  p.  A.  and  the  Food  Program 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

Or-  MiagTBaiPPl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1943 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course  the  uppermost  thing  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  country  today  is 
the  winning  of  the  war.  The  Iwttle  is 
raging  on  the  far-flung  fronts  of  the 
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world.  There  Is  a  battle  also  raging  on 
the  home  front.  In  that  battle  on  the 
home  front  there  is  a  diversified  opinion 
as  to  its  solution;  I  have  reference  prin- 
cipally to  the  functions  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
and  that  phase  of  our  economy  that  it  is 
supposed  to  control. 

The  O   P.  A.  started  off  out  of  step. 
Of  course,  we  could  expect  nothing  else 
when,  initially,  it  was   headed   by  one 
Leon    Henderson,    who    I    now    under- 
stand is  back  on  another  Job  with  his 
hand  in  the  taxpayers'  pockets.     Hen- 
derson will  muddle  anything  he  is  con- 
nected with  because  his  ideologies  are 
un-AmOiican.    Prentiss  Brown,  the  pres- 
ent O.  P.  A.  Administrator,  is  no  doubt 
trying  to  straighten  out  the  difficulties 
under  which  he  accepted  the  place,  but 
the  entire  set-up  is  infested  with  i  bunch 
of  people  in  key  positions  who  have  had 
no  practical  experience  in  the  hne  of 
endeavor  they  are  now  trying  to  control. 
Mr.  Speaker,  until  there  is  a  cleaning  of 
house  and  people  with   some   common 
sense    backed    by    practical    experience 
head  the  different  divisions  of  the  O.  P.  A., 
the  fight  on  the  home  front  will  continue 
until  it  reaches  such  proportions  it  may 
be  more  disastrous  than  the  loss  of  two 
or  three  battles  on  the  battle  front. 

I  just  want  to  call  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  one  or  two  phases  of  it.  We 
know  how  they  have  bungled  the  situa- 
tion relative  to  the  price  of  logs,  and  so 
forth,  to  the  extent  that  atwut  33  percent 
of  the  sawmills  have  closed  down.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  contributing 
factors  In  this — the  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Its  bungling  also. 

The  matter  I  want  to  specifically  call 
the  Congress'  attention  to  is  this,  that 
is.  relative  to  the  handling  of  the  meat 
situation.  According  to  statistics  as 
given  by  our  Government  on  June  1, 
1943.  there  were  78.170,000  cattle  on  the 
ranges  of  the  country,  an  increase  of 
3,000,000  head  over  January  1.  1942,  and 
it  is  estimated  by  January  1,  1944,  there 
will  be  82.400.000  head.  This  represents 
a  population  of  8.000,000  head  more  cat- 
tle than  the  pre-war  record  of  74.000,000 
reached  in  1934  when  our  theorists  and 
Utopia  boys  lavmched  their  slaughter 
program. 

Before  the  war  the  average  cattle  pop- 
ulation was  around  67,000.000  head,  and 
now,  with  the  war  on.  furnishing  our 
Army,  our  lend-lease  demands,  and  our 
allies,  there  will  be,  on  January  1,  1944, 
15.400 .COO  more  cattle  on  the  ranges  than 
our  pre-war  average.  It  is  said  this  rep- 
resents a  surplus  of  7,000,000  cattle.  ■ 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  same  situation  exists 
In  practically  all  other  of  our  livestock. 
Hogs  increased  in  1942  by  13.000.000  head. 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
estimated  in  1943  he  pig  crop  at  125.- 
OOO.COO  head;  the  1942  crop  at  only  105.- 
COO.OCO.  or  an  increase  of  20.000.000  head 
this  year.  It  furthei  estimated  the 
weights  of  hogs  running  10  percent  above 
normal.  This  Bureau  further  states  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  there  were 


55.890,000  sheep  In  the  pastures  and 
540,000,000  chickens  on  the  farms,  or  14 
percent  above  the  1938  record. 

The  alarming  thing  to  me  is  that  the 
O.  P.  A.,  by  reason  of  their  manner  of 
fixing  price  ceilings,  restricting  produc- 
tion, the  manner  in  which  they  have  han- 
dled the  meat  situation,  has  cau.sed  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  small  meat  packers  and 
slaughterhouses  to  close,  and  the  people 
of  the  cities  cannot  secure  meat.  It  is 
rationed  to  the  extent  of  a  small  piece  a 
week,  and  yet,  in  the  livestock  and  fowl 
named,  there  is  being  a  gradual  i^crca.'^e 
of  each. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  in 
the  event  of  the  cessation  of  hostiliiies.  :f 
there  remained  on  the  faim.s  82.0G0.000 
head  of  cattle  and  the  number  of  hozs 
there  is  today,  the  market  would  bioak 
to  the  extent  it  would  bankrupt  practi- 
cally every  cattle  and  hog  rai.<er.  Yet 
the  people  of  this  country,  especially  the 
wage  earners  who  are  receiving  the  high- 
est wages  at  any  period  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  with  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion of  civilian  needs,  have  the  money  to 
purchase  food,  yet  are  being  deprived  of 
it  by  the  bungling  of  the  O.  P.  A. 

How  can  we  expect  anything  el.^e  when 
we  are  told  that  our  price  roll-back  on 
meats  was  the  work  of  Edward  Prichard, 
27  years  of  age,  a  former  aide  to  Justice 
Frankfurter.  The  United  States  News 
says  that  he  is  the  "final  word  on  many 
of  the  Nation's  wage  policies.  He  is 
supreme  court  on  who  can  and  who  can- 
not get  a  raise."  This  subsidy  plan  that 
the  Congress  has  turned  down  so  many 
times  we  are  informed  is  the  work  of  one 
Richard  Gilbert,  and  that  he  consults 
Mr.  Prichard  and  one  Mr.  Cohen  of  the 
Corcoran-Cohen  team.  It  is  also  said 
that  Mr.  Cohen  is  the  adviser  to  Mr.  Gil- 
bert and  Mr.  Prichard  and  that  this 
group  work  closely  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  what  Mr. 
Corcoran  and  Mr.  Cohen  have  done  to 
the  people  in  legislation  prepared  by 
them  and  passed  by  the  Congress  in  the 
early  days  of  this  administration.  They 
are  both  young  upstarts,  they  have  no 
practical  experience  in  any  line  of  en- 
deavor, and  I  take  it  that  Gilbert's  only 
practical  experience  has  been  a  Govern- 
ment job,  with  his  hands  in  the  tax- 
payers' pockets  for  his  sustenance.  How 
can  we  expect  any  more  than  that  which 
is  happening  today  to  bring  on  turmoil 
and  strife  on  the  home  front  when  the 
policies  are  formed  and  all  the  orders 
regimenting  the  life  of  the  American 
people  are  formulated  by  those  with  a 
background  of  those  gentlemen  I  have 
named? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  not  a  cleaning 
out  of  the  personnel  of  a  lot  of  these  de- 
partments and  some  .ensible  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  administration  that 
the  Congress  can  follow,  how  can  the 
people  of  the  country  continue  to  bare 
their  breasts  on  the  home-front  line  so 
to  give  every  aid  to  their  sons  who  are  on 
every  battle  front  of  the  world? 


The  Growing  of  Food  and  Feed  Should 
Not  Be  Restricted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TE.KAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.    BECKWORTH.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
ha\e  czreat  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
Judce  Marvin  Jones  to  handle  success- 
fully the  many  food  and  feed  problems 
which  he  now  faces  as  a  result  of  hi."  ap- 
pointment yesterday  to  the  po.sition  of 
D  rector  of   War   Food   Administration; 
he  has  the  needed  experience  and  back- 
ground to  do  this  important  job.    How- 
ever, It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  this 
country  cannot  feed  its  population  and 
take  care  of  its  other  far-reaching  food 
and  feed  commitnn  nts  as  long  as  a  pro- 
pram  of  re.^riction.  particularly  as  the 
program  rclracs  to  the  small  family  size 
farmers,  is  in  effect.     The  program  of 
restriction  of  the  elTorts  of  farmicrs  to 
produce  feed  and  food  not  only  precludes 
maximum    production    on    the    part    of 
tho.^e  farnvr.s  who  remain  on  the  farm, 
but  such  a  program  has  been  conducive 
to  the  exodus  of  many  farmers  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities  where  they  seek,  ob- 
tain, and   encage   in   work  other   than 
farminc.     The  plow  of  an  unrestricted 
farmer  is  to  successful  agriculture  what 
the  fire  of  a  free  man  is  to  successful 
military  cncacements.    My  contention  is 
that    no    farmer— :especially    the    small 
farmer — who  will  grow  food  and  feed  in 
this    serious    day    of    food    and    feed 
shortages  should  be  deterred  by  restric- 
tions on  his  efforts. 

To  one  very  important  segment  of  our 
apricultural  population  not  enough  cred- 
it for  producing  food  and  feed  has  been 
given,  in  my  opinion.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  our  smaf]  family-size  farmers.  These 
families  usually  have  several  children  in 
them.  These  children  must  be  fed  and 
they  likewise  constitute  an  effective 
farm  labor  supply  if  unhampered.  When 
this  type  of  farmer  has  fed  his  family, 
he  has  done  a  rather  good  job,  but  when 
f.iven  freedom  to  pursue  his  work  to  the 
fullest  extent  he  will  do  much  more.  I 
can  illu.strate  this  by  an  example  with 
which  many  of  you  are  familiar.  When 
one  sees  a  large  truckload  of  chicken 
coops  filled  V.  ith  chickens  headed  for  one 
of  the  larger  cities,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  chickens  came  from 
some  one  larye  chicken  farm.  The  chick- 
ens came  ordinarily  not  from  one  large 
poultry  farm  but  from  many  small  farms. 
The  farmer  him.self  or  his  wife  sold  the 
sUght  sui-plus  of  chickens  found  on  the 
'-i\en  farm  to  obtain  money  with  which 
to  buy  cloth,  ccff^e,  kerosene,  or  some 
other  necessary  commodity  needed  for 
the  hom.e.  What  is  true  of  chickens  Is 
true  of  every  other  commodity  grown  on 
our  small  farms — tn'en  cotton.  How  fal- 
lacious a  poLcy  it  is  to  restrict  oui-  small 
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cotton  farmers  in  the  growing  of  cotton. 
If  permitted  to  grow  a  little  more  of  this, 
their  money  crop,  they  would  do  it  with- 
out additional  hired  labor.  They  would, 
because  of  the  money  incentive,  work  a 
little  harder.  With  the  surplus  money, 
If  perchance  there  were  a  few  .surplus 
dollars  in  the  farm  home,  the  farm  fam- 
ily, being  highly  patriotic,  and  in  99 
coses  out  of  100.  having  one  or  more  of 
its  members  in  the  armed  forces,  bonds 
and  stamps  would  be- bought  or  overdue 
financial  obligations  would  be  taken  care 
of.  We  know  there  would  be  none  of 
the  money  v/a.sted.  As  I  see  it,  there  is 
or  will  be  a  genuine  need  for  all  the  hnt 
cotton  and  still  more  need — yes;  a  very 
im.mediate  need — for  all  the  products 
obtainable  from  cottonseed,  for  from 
cottonseed  cow  feed  of  several  types  and 
vegetable  oil  of  a  fine  type  are  procured. 
Nothing  of  a  nonutilizable  nature  comes 
from  cotton. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  dangers  of  +his 
unwise  policy  of  restriction  of  fanners 
are  being  daily  recognized.  At  this 
juncture  I  wish  to  include  a  short  ex- 
cerpt from  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  Sunday,  June  27, 
1943: 


ALL-CUT  rooo  onrprr  mapped  foe  next  txax 
(By  Ovlcl  A.  Martin) 

Focd  Administrator  Chester  C.  Davis  Is  es- 

pened  to  announce  soon  the  general  outline 
of  an  all-out  food -product  ion  program  tor 
1944  removing  virtually  all  acreage  and  mar- 
keting restilctlons.  even  pcihaps  abolishing 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Admluistratlcn  al- 
lotments. 

Pew  pieces  of  legislation  have  con- 
ferred on  bureaucracy  more  complete 
and  total  power  than  that  conferred  by 
th.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
t'on  Act.  In  the  name  of  conservation 
of  one  character  or  another,  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  felt  they  have  the  power  to  pro- 
mulgate any  type  of  regulation  the 
theorists  might  contrive.  We  all  r  -e  in 
favor  of  soil  con."vervation  and  other  types 
of  conservation,  but  there  is  r.iuch  dif- 
ference in  conservation  and  regimenta- 
tion. 

Lately  I  have  been  serving  on  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  investigating  the 
effect c  and  probable  results  of  certain 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  O.  P.  A.  on 
businesses  and  I.usinessmen.  It  is  my 
candid  opinion  that  the  rules  and  regu- 


Table  in.— /"arms  reporting  cotton  harvested —percent  distribution  of  farms,  acres  hanes 
products;  yield  per  acre,  value  of  farm  products  per  farm;  and  percentage  of  value  of 


lations  promulgated  by  the  O.  P.  A.  ap- 
plicable to  business  are  little  more  bind- 
ing and  restrictive,  if  any,  than  those 
under  whic  i  the  small  family  rize  farm- 
ers of  our  country  liave  been  compelled 
to  work  rince  the  passage  ol  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act. 

In  a  democracy  it  is  a  backward  step 
to  fix  the  economic  status  of  a  great  num- 
ber cf  people  A'ho  are  on  the  ground  floor 
of  our  economic  structure  as  are  our 
small  family  size  farmers.  The  American 
way  is  to  give  a  man  who  Is  down  a 
chance  to  get  up.  It  is  my  firm  belief  our 
family  size  farmers  work  harder  than, 
and  have  the  least,  of  any  other  group  In 
oar  society.  As  I  have  heretofore  pointed 
out,  according  to  the  enclosed  tables,  in 
the  case  of  the  cotton  farmers  one-eighth 
of  the  cotton  farmers  receive  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  income  from 
cotton  and  the  other  seven-eighths  of  the 
cotton  farmers  receive  the  other  50  per- 
cent of  the  income.  I  submit  such 
inequity  is  not  conducive  to  good  govern- 
ment and  ultimately  will  not  endure. 
The  smaller  farmers  must  unquestion- 
ably have  a  square  deal. 

The  tables  referred  to  follow: 

ted,   qtiantity  produced,  mnd  value  of  farm 
farm  products,  ty  States;  censns  of  1940 
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'  Running  bales  of  lint  cotton,  countinp  round  as  half  bales. 

■  Does  not  include  17  cotton-bowing  farms  in  Aransas  County,  Tex.,  as  data  were  insufficient  lor  classification. 

*Less  than  one-tentb  of  1  percent. 
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APPENDIX  TO  TriE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Clafisification  of  coiion-grouing  farms,  by  number  of  balex  produced,  farms  reporting,  acres  harvested,  and  bales  of  cotton  produced. 
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Not  Power,  Not  Pelf,  But  Purpose! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  WALTHORAN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1918,  the  following  address  was 
delivered  by  a  Mr.  E.  W.  J.  Hearty,  who 
was  in  charge  of  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  Food  Administration 
under  Mr.  Hoover,  in  the  First  World 
War.  The  speech  was  delivered  at  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  At  that  time,  as  is  so  well 
known,  our  Food  Administration  had  a 
single  responsible  head  who  realized  the 
basic  patriotism  of  productive  America. 

This  speech,  in  the  light  of  our  present 
confusion,  is  so  full  of  food  for  thought 
that  I  am  having  it  reprinted  in  the  Rec- 
OHJ)  at  this  time: 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  note  from  your 
program  that  your  convention  was  to  be  es- 
sentially patriotic.  Were  I  gifted  with  the 
ability  to  coin  new  phrases,  I  doubt  If  they 
would  serve  to  kindle  In  you  any  new  sparks 
cf  patriotism.  Response  to  the  intxjrn  im- 
pulses within  you  has  already  developed  a 
fervor  which  words  of  mine  could  not  in- 
tensify; yet  we  must  not  pass  over  lightly  that 
as  individuals  following  our  daily  pursuits, 
we  are  apt  In  a  crisis  like  this  to  temporarily 
fon;et  what  we  owe  to  the  citizens  of  the 
world,  temporarily  fcrj;et  that  war  necessi- 
tAtes  great  sacrifices  and  unusual  considera- 


tion of  ethers.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  iiisti- 
tut.ons  like  yours  serve  us  well  in  that  ihfv 
do  not  have  the  distraction  of  the  individual, 
and  are  sure  iiot  to  overicok  the  big  and  the 
fine  things  of  life. 

Self-denial  and  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  due  regard  for  Hie  and  health  in  the 
distribution  of  the  products  you  handle,  are 
the  two  things  that  should  engage  your  daily 
thoughts  and  determine  your  course. 

It  la  well  within  the  range  of  probability 
that  food  will  be  the  determining  factor  in 
winning  this  war.  The  United  States  Food 
Administration  believes  that  the  great  Inter- 
national emergency  problem  confronting  this 
country  Is  to  give  to  our  Allies  an  adequate 
supply  of  nonperishable  foods,  our  stores  of 
which  are  not  sufficient  to  give  them  what 
they  need,  and  also  to  take  care  of  our  own 
normal  consumption  of  them.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  feed  our  soldiers  In  Europe,  the 
soldiers  of  our  Allies,  and  also  contrlbtue  to 
the  civil  population  of  Europe.  What  would 
be  the  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  fighting 
forces  In  Europe  If  they  were  underfed,  with* 
the  added  realization  that  their  loved  ones  at 
home  were  suffering  for  lack  of  proper  nour- 
ishment? Logically,  therefore,  the  solution 
lies  In  America  consuming  less  of  the  non- 
perishable  foods,  and  more  of  the  perishables 
of  which  there  Is  greater  relative  supply. 

As  one  of  the  Important  factors  it  is  your 
duty  to  assist  in  this  Nation-wide  obligation. 
It  Is  your  duty  to  free  the  channels  of  distri- 
bution from  needless  motion  It  is  y(5ur  duty 
to  eliminate  waste  in  the  products  them- 
selves from  Inefficient  handling  and  waste- 
ful methods.  It  is  your  duty  to  protect  the 
products  that  you  handle  Into  the  homes 
of  your  own  feHow  citizens  without  creating 
hardship,  without  causing  distress,  and  with- 
out provoking  social  unrest.  The  Food  Ad- 
ministration asks  you  to  do  this,  not  gratui- 


t(iu.i^ly,  but  fcr  compensation  compatible  with 
services   rendered. 

The  creation  cf  the  Food  Administration 
.should  stand  in  the  history  of  all  food-prod- 
uct industries  as  an  important  event  in  the 
relation  of  producer,  distributor,  and  con- 
sumer. What  will  it  mean?  An  over-reach- 
ing of  one  by  the  other,  or  an  honest  un- 
derstanding based  on  good  will  and  bound 
by  good  faith?  The  Food  Administration 
stands  as  a  big  umpire.  Rules  and  regula- 
tinn.s  have  been  created  governing  the  gain 
of  business.  The  Food  Administration  wants 
to  be  helpful  to  all  industries,  and  does  not 
want  to  do  anything  that  will  develop  in- 
dustrial structures. 

This  is  evidenced  through  its  appeal  to 
the  various  trades  lor  interpretation  of  trade 
problems,  and  further  emphasized  by  its 
selection  from  Industry's  ranks  of  men  who 
it  believed  were  capable  of  handing  the  prob- 
lems and  situations  as  they  arise.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Food  Administration  toward 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  was  reflected 
through  a  document  which  was  published 
in  all  the  trade  papers,  and  which  I  believe 
every  member  of  your  organization  has  seen. 
That  document  was  a  public  one.  which  could 
be  defended  by  anyone  at  any  time  and  at 
any  place.  It  not  only  conveyed  a  message 
to  you  as  distributors,  but  to  producers  and 
consumers  as  well.  The  message  that  docu- 
ment conveyed  to  you  is,  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration understands  your  problems  and 
recognizes  that  they  are  different  from  prac- 
tically all  other  lines  of  business.  It  realizes 
the  impracticability  of  fixing  prices  on 
perishable  commodities  or  attempting  to  de- 
fine what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  on 
any   individual  transaction. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  the  various  condi- 
tions that  would  militate  against  any  other 
course   than  the  broad  one  adopted  by   the 
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Food  Administration;  but  the  Food  Admin- 
istration does  require  that  you  aim  to  make 
only  a  reasonable  profit  on  your  year's  busl- 
nets.  The  Food  Administration  grants  the 
reasonableness  of  storing  a  season  s  require- 
ments. To  oppose  such  a  means  of  conser- 
vation would  be  an  economic  tragedy.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Food  Administration  will 
oppose  with  all  of  its  might  hoarding,  ma- 
nipulation, harmful  .speculation,  wasteful  and 
unfair  practices.  The  message  to  the  pro- 
ducer Is  that  through  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions, he  Is  afforded  all  protection  within 
the  power  of  the  Administration  to  grant,  on 
shipments  that  he  might  take  on  consign- 
ment, and  what  Is  more,  the  Food  Admin- 
istration seeks  to  keep  the  channels  of  trade 
open  and  unobstructed  so  that  the  producer 
may  receive  for  his  product  the  natural 
market.  The  message  to  the  consul  .er  Is 
perhaps  less  understood  by  them  than  by 
all  other  cla.'-scs,  and  is  this  not  nnturul? 
Tlie  public  has  not  the  time  to  study  the 
problems  in  their  fullness,  and  I  am  torry  to 
say  that  some  Individuals  are  not  Inclined 
to  do  so.  If  I  were  to  make  one  statement 
to  the  consumer  and  ask  him  to  accept  it 
as  gospel  truth,  it  would  be  that  what  is 
good  for  the  producer,  and  good  for  the 
distributor.  Is  good  for  him,  and  percontra, 
that  which  works  a  hardship  on  the  producer 
and  the  distributor  would  be  a  mighty  un- 
fortunate condition  for  the  consumer. 

I  sometimes  feel  like  putting  two  hypo- 
thetical cases  before  the  consumers.  In  one 
case,  where  the  consumer  pays  a  price  that 
compensates  the  producer,  what  is  the  re- 
sult? He  is  encouraged  to  continue  produc- 
tion and  even  to  plant  a  heavier  acreage,  all 
cf  which  reacts  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer. Inasmuch  as  it  more  nearly  insures 
a  suflRcient  supply  for  his  table.  In  the 
second  case  It  wculd  be  a  reversal  of  the 
first.  The  producers  do  not  receive  adequate 
compensation.  All  the  patriotism  In  the 
world  will  not  stimulate  production  at  a  lews, 
and  what  would  be  the  result?  It  wculd 
mean  the  curtailing  of  the  tree  of  production, 
and  then  what  would  face  the  country?  The 
consumer  would  be  staring  into  famine's  face. 
What  the  Food  Administration  seeks  Is  a 
union  of  forces  But  it  is  desirable  that  all 
forces  should  have  some  understanding  of 
the  probleiTLS  of  production,  distribution, 
and  conservation  I  am  really  very  hcpelul 
that  the  creation  of  the  Food  Administration 
will  make  a  truer  and  more  wholesome  and 
clearer  understanding  between  producers, 
distributors,  and  consumers.  Distrust  and 
suspicion  should  now  find  their  graves. 
Strict  obedience  to  the  rules  and  repulatlona 
will  bury  distiust  and  suspicion  quicker  than 
any  other  method  I  know  of. 

I  sometimes  feel  that  if  we  could  view  all 
these  problems  that  arise  Irom  the  basis  of 
economics  that  much  of  the  cloud  that  some- 
times envelops  us  would  disappear.  The  ac- 
cepted theory  from  time  Immemorial  is  that 
value  depends  entirely  upon  final  utility.  In 
other  words,  the  only  thing  that  gives  rise  to 
value  Is  a  concrete  want  for  a  commodity  or 
service.  Value  attaches  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  two  things — demand  and  the  limita- 
tion of  supply.  The  ratio  between  the  two 
makes  the  high  and  low  price,  and  price, 
which  Is  the  measure  of  value,  varies  with 
the  ratio  between  demand  and  the  limitation 
of  supply.  This  is  true  of  labor  as  well  as 
merchandise.  As  the  demand  for  labor  in- 
creases or  the  supply  decreases,  wages  ad- 
vance. If  there  Is  no  work  for  labor  to  do, 
labor  has  no  value  So,  as  demand  rises, 
prices  rise.  But  I  might  go  even  further  and 
say  that  if  there  is  no  artificial  Interference 
with  supply,  supply  also  tends  to  expand. 
Man's  unconquerable  mind  finds  some  way 
of  meeting  the  demand,  even  if  it  is  a  substi- 
tute for  the  thing  in  demand.  So  supply 
spreads  and  instead  of  a  shrinking  we  have  a 
growth  and  expansion.    Demand  has  a  dou- 


ble power  and  a  doulile  function.  It  not  only 
touches  value,  but  It  carries  within  Itself  a 
creative  power,  the  power  to  call  for  supply 
as  It  goes  along.  Supply,  or  Increased  con- 
sumption, springs  up  to  meet  demand.  1 
find  I  am  getting  Into  the  fields  of  economics 
but  to  prove  up  what  I  have  Just  said,  have 
you  not  found  in  your  experience  that  In  In- 
stances when  values  have  '•cached  certain 
levels,  supplies  are  forthcoming  from  sources 
that  you  little  realized?  And  have  not  sub- 
stitutes appeared  to  take  tbe  place  of  the  ar- 
ticle !n  demand? 

As  a  concrete  Illustration,  last  year  under 
the  heavy  demand  for  onions  there  was 
shipped  from  Spain  150.C00.C00  more  pounds 
of  onions  than  were  Imported  the  previous 
year,  a  striking  Illustration  of  what  demand 
will  do  in  calling  forth  supplies,  aid  Is  It  not 
also  Invariably  true  that  Increased  produc- 
tion fellows  a  season  of  high  values? 

I  bring  up  all  these  points  to  bring  cut 
forcibly  what  I  think  we  are  all  seeking, 
which  is  abundance,  material  expansion,  and 
creation  as  opposed  to  scarcity,  sterilization, 
and  contraction. 


Rights  of  the  Foreign-Born 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editoiial 
from  the  Chicago  Sun  of  June  23,  1943: 

RIGHTS    OF  THE    FOREIGN-BORN 

Seven  million  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  more  secure  In  their  rights, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  are 
more  firmly  established,  because  of  a  decision 
handed  down  this  week  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Dividing  5  to  3,  the  Court 
held  that  the  naturalization  of  William 
Schnelderman,  of  California,  could  not  be 
revoked  because  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  when  he  became  a  citizen 
In  1927. 

The  law  on  revDc;  tlon  of  citizenship  says 
It  may  be  taken  away  from  a  foreign-born 
citizen  who  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  law  was  net  even  invoked. 
Instead,  the  Department  of  Justice  attempted 
to  convert  the  naturalization  law  itself  into 
a  sweeping  denaturalization  law  by  charging 
fraud  and  Insincerity  in  Schnelderman  s  ap- 
plication for  citizenship. 

This  fraud  charge,  based  on  the  claim  that 
he  concealed  his  Commuiitst  beliefs  from 
the  naturalization  ofBcer,  faded  away  when 
It  was  brought  out  that  he  had  not  been 
asked  about  them.  That  left  the  charge  that 
the  naturalization  was  invalid  because 
Schnelderman  belonged  to  a  party  which 
advocated  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, such  persons  not  being  eligible  to 
naturalization.  Also,  it  was  said,  since  he 
belonged  to  such  a  party  he  could  not  have 
sworn  in  good  faith  that  he  was  "attached  to 
jthe   Constitution." 

Justice  Murphy  replied  for  tbe  Court  that 
the  platform  of  the  Communist  Party  In  1927 
could  be  Interpreted  either  as  advocating  or_ 
opposing  violent  constitutional  change,  de-' 
pending  on  remote  and  hypothetical  future 
conditions.  It  was  neither  Just  nor  lawful, -tie 
contended,  to  condemn  a  man  without  evi- 
dence that  he  supported  a  policy  of  violence, 
or  that  he  had  ever  done  anything  which 
created  "a  clear  and  present  danger"  of  it. 


Justices  Rutledge  and  Douglas,  In  a  con- 
curring opinion  written  by  tbe  former,  em- 
phaalzed  the  tremendotis  Importance  of  this 
case  to  the  general  sectirlty  or  foreign-born 
citizens.  Had  the  Court  ruled  that  cltlzentblp 
could  be  torn  away  froai  a  man  because  of 
doctrines  ascribed  to  political  parties  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  there  would  be  no 
limit  to  the  excesses  that  might  be  perpe- 
trated In  periods  of  emotional  unbalance. 
There  is  something  grotesque,  anyway.  Id  this 
legal  action  against  a  man  who  has  lived  In 
the  United  States  since  be  was  3  years  old. 
and  whose  political  activities  would  be  un- 
challenged If  he  had  been  born  3  years  later 
end  therefore  in  America.  Wendell  Willkle 
performed  a  notable  public  service  in  twice 
arguing  Schneiderman's  case,  without  pay, 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 


Are  We  To  Educate  the  Children  for 
Future  Rationing? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  a  letter  from 
the  O.  P.  A.  and  a  list  of  the  staff  of  the 
Educational  Service  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Information  of  the  O.  P.  A. 

Dairy  firms  in  Iowa  have  recently  pro- 
tested the  O.  P.  A.  educational  program 
in  regard  to  butter  and  oleomargarine. 
The  O.  P.  A.  has  made  enough  senseless 
rulings  without  holding  them  to  accoimt 
lor  anything  they  did  not  do  or  are  not 
doing.  For  that  reason  I  include  the 
following  answer  to  my  inquiry  by  Mr. 
George  J.  Burke,  general  counsel  of  the 
O.  P.  A.,  as  well  as  the  list  of  the  staff  of 
the  Educational  Branch: 

Junk  25,  1943.     • 
Hon.  Reid  F.  Muxrat, 

United  States  Hcruse  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Ce\r  Congressman  Mcaasr:  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  19,  I  have  very  carefully 
checked  again  and  find  that  our  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Sard  has  not  made  any  speeches  In  Des 
Holnes  or  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  oleo- 
margarine or  related  topics.  Your  Inform- 
ants did  not  have  correct  Information  or 
Mr  Sard  has  been  confused  with  someone 
else 

Permit  me  to  say  again  as  I  did  in  my 
letter  of  June  9  that  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  no  program  concerning  the 
relative  merits  of  butter  and  oleomargarine. 
Neither  Mr.  Sard  or  any  other  employee  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  ever 
been  assigned  or  will  be  so  assigned  to 
teaching  children  tbe  superiority  of  oleo- 
margarine over  butter. 

I  am  attaching  as  per  your  request  a  list 
of  the  staff  of  the  Educational  Servicef 
Branch. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gborck  J.  BUEKC, 

General  Counsel. 

STAFF  or  THE  EDTTCATIONAL  SESVICZS  BRANCH, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  INFOtMATION,  OFFICX  OF  PKICB 
ADMINISTRATION 

Walter  D  Cocking,  chief  of  the  branch. 
$6,500;  James  B  Mendenhall.  principal  re- 
search specialist.  $5,600:  Marcus  Boscnb-um. 
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asslstaut  research  spcciul;st.  13.800;  Julia 
Tcasl-^y.  Junior  res?arch  s-peclalist.  12,600; 
Roy  W.  MorriFon.  principal  higher  educa- 
tional specialist.  «4  600;  Clarence  Schettler. 
associate  hla:her  educational  specialist,  $3,800; 
William  B  Brown  head  second:iry  educational 
Bpeciali.st.  85  6C0:  William  H.  Morris,  secondary 
educaiunal  s-pecii'.list.  $3,800:  Edward  L.  Sard, 
6econc!ar>  educational  speclali'-t.  $3,800;  J. 
Cecil  Parker,  liaison  officer,  $5.e00;  J.  Brcwton 
B'rry.  principal  adult  educational  specialist, 
•4.600 

-  The  staff  of  this  branch  work  with  the  43 
Stvitc  department.?  o:  education,  122,000 
school  districts.  1  BcO  colleges,  28.000  second- 
ary schools,  250,000  elementary  schools,  adult 
classes  (,f  many  liinds.  These  various  schccls 
and  cclleges  are  taught  by  more  than  1,OCO,000 
teachers  and  enioll  more  than  30,000,000  stu- 
dents whn  cnm.e  (rom  homes  m  every  neigh- 
b^rhoid  of  America.  The  branch  also  works 
Willi  National  and  State  educational  assccii- 
t.or.s  The  job  of  the  branch  is  to  ass  st  In 
bringing  about  understanding  of  wartime 
price  Control  and  rationing. 


Dannelly  Field 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Thursday.  July  1.  the  city  of  Mont- 
Romery,  Ala.,  will  dedicate  its  municipal 
airport  and  honor  it  with  the  name  of 
Dannelly  Field  in  memory  of  Ensi?n 
Clarence  M.  Dannelly,  Jr.,  United  States 
Najy. 

This  field  will  stand  forever  as  a  me- 
morial to  this  intrepid  young  flyer  who, 
even  before  his  country  entered  this 
present  conflict,  had  the  vision  to  see 
this  global  catastrophe  in  its  terrible,  all- 
engulflng  proportions  and  who  courage- 
ously entered  the  Nation's  service  to  be 
prepared  to  do  his  full  duty  when  the  call 
came.  He  lost  his  life  while  in  service 
as  a  naval  pilot. 

Dannelly  Field  was  sponsored  by  the 
Board  of  Revenue  of  Montgomery 
County,  the  City  Commission  of  Mont- 
gomery, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Montgomery.  The  city  of  Montgomery 
possessed  one  of  the  finest  municipal  air- 
ports in  the  Nation  at  the  time  we  en- 
tered the  war.  Gunter  Field,  named  in 
honor  of  Morrtgomery's  beloved  long- 
time mayor.  It  was  offered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  used  as  a  training  field. 
This  offer  was  accepted  and  today  Gun- 
ter Field  is  an  Important  unit  of  the 
Southeastern  Air  Training  Corps.  This 
field,  with  Maxwell  Field,  which  is  head- 
quarters for  the  Southeastern  Air  Corps, 
serves  to  make  Montgomery  one  of  the 
leading  air  training  centers  of  the 
Nation. 

When  the  city  turned  Gunter  Field 
over  to  the  Government,  plans  were  made 
to  establish  another  municipal  airport, 
with  the  result  that  on  July  1,  Dannelly 
Field  IS  being  dedicated.  No  more  ap- 
propriate name  could  have  been  selected 
for  it  than  Dannelly  Field  Ensign  Dan- 
nelly's  father.  Dr.  Clarence  M.  Dannelly, 
Ls  superintendent   of    the   Montgomery 


city  and  county  schools.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  the  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Dannelly, 
was   a   beloved  Methodist  mi.iister. 

What  greater  love  can  one  have  than 
to  give  his  life  for  his  country. 

As  I  think  of  gallant  Ensign  Dannolly 
and  the  gift  laid  by  him  upon  hi.'^  coun- 
try's sacred  altar — his  life — I  am  re- 
m.inded  of  that  lovely  poem  by  Dr. 
George  M.  Maxwell,  commt'moratine  a 
similar  sacrifice  by  another  fine  Amor- 
ican  youth,  the  doctor'.s  son.  So  in  tiib- 
ute  to  Ensign  Dannelly,  I  give  yoi  Dr. 
Maxwell's  poem  entitled  "Our  Sky  Pilot": 

They  say  that  he"s  gone; 

But  I  know  that  he  swings 
On  up  to  Gods  throno 

On  hi.s  heavenly  wii-tr.s. 
And  I  hear  his  clear  call 

To  the  station  up  there  ■" 

To  give  him  the  beam 

That  his  landing  b    fair 

They  say  that  he's  dead. 

But  I  know  that  he's  not, 
For  the  words  that  he  said 

I  have  never  (ort^ot 
"If  I  crash  in  my  plane 

Do  net  sorrow  for  me. 
For  I'll  fly  on  again 

Through  the  hcaven.s,"  sa  =  d  he. 

"Wlien  you're  crying:  down  here 

(Maybe   doubting,'   C;>  d  s   love). 
I'll  be  laughing  up  there 

In  the  heavens  above; 
And  some  day.  when  you  come 

In  your  plane,  soon  or  late, 
I'll  be  laughing  vp  there 

At  the  heavenly  gate," 

So  I  feel  every  night 

As  I  lock  at  the  stars 
Tliat  I  see  him  in  flight 

Around  Venus  and  Mars, 
And  on  otit  into  space 

Through  the  Pleiades  (seven). 
With  a  smile  on  his  face  — 

A  sky  pilot  of  heaven. 


Avery  and  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

CF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr. '  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  con.sent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix,  I  include 
excerpts  from  au  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  Ncvvs.  issue  of  Friday,  J'lUie 
25.  1943: 

AVERT   AND   LEWIS 

Sewell  Avery,  president  oi  Mouigcmery 
Ward  ar  '  chairman  ot  United  S'ates  Gyp- 
sum, seems  determined  to  play  the  role  "f 
industry's  John  L.  Lewis  He  is  again  defy- 
ing  the  War  Labor   Beard 

Tilt  Boprd  has  cidered  a  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  maintenance  of  member- 
ship contract  at  Gypsums  plant  m  Warren. 
Ohio.  Mr  Avery  reluses  He  contends  that 
maintenance  of  membership  is  a  leug  step 
toward  the  closed  shop  by  Gcvcrnm.ent  com- 
puislon.  that  the  Board  had  no  auth«>rity  to 
order  such  a  contract,  that  only  Conjress  has 
constitutional  power  to  impcse  anytiiing  cf 
the  kind.  Other  industrialL'^ts  h.ave  raised 
the  same  objections,  hut  the  War  Lab-^r 
Board  has  undertaken  to  maiie  muinteuauce 


of  membership  a  uartune  labor  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  other  industrialists  have 
accepted   it 

We  think  Mr.  Avery  is  wrong— just  as 
wrong  as  John  L.  Lewis.  However.  It  seems 
to  us,  there  Ls  one  distinction.  There  Is  a 
way  to  compel  Mr.  Avery's  compliance  with 
the  Board's  crder.  When  maintenance  of 
nembershlp  \«.iis  ordered  in  a  Montgomery 
Ward  ca.se,  Mr  Avery  finally  complied^ 
grudgingly,  to  be  sure — after  being  twice  com- 
n-anded  to  do  so  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Presumably  he  will  comply  In  the  United 
States  Gypsum  rase,  if  the  President  com- 
mands. Or,  if  he  still  refuses,  the  President 
can  seize  the  trvpsiuTi  plant  and  even,  as  War 
Labor  Board  mem'oer  Morse  has  suggested. 
"put  the  company  out  of  business,  if  that  is 
nece.ssary  to  protect  the  no-stnke  policy." 


Congr:ss  and  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

Oi    NEW    YORK 

I.N  TiJE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1543 

Mr.  KENNED i!".  Mr,  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  grave  and  growing  confusion  cre- 
ated by  jealous  authority  and  blind  par- 
tisanship. It  is  necessary  for  each  and 
every  one  nf  u-^  to  redefine  our  responsi- 
bilities and  rcdcdicate  our  energies  to  the 
single-minded  conception  of  cur  task — 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  I  call  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  Coneress  to  the  leading  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  29,  be- 
cause I  consider  this  editorial  an  admir- 
able statement  of  the  dilemma  and  a 
sound  clanficaiion  of  our  duty  in  resolv- 
ing ii: 

CONl.RESS    AND   THE    PRECICENT 

The  l^^htning  vote  by  which  Congress  over- 
rode the  President's  veto  of  the  antistrike 
bill  last  week  was  merely  the  cuiminatinn  oi 
a  congressionnl  rebellion  against  the  Presi- 
dent's donestic  policies.  It  had  been  pre- 
ceded, all  within  recent  months,  by  a  \cie 
to  nullify  the  Pre.=  ident's  $25,000  salary  limi- 
tation, a  vote  for  a  pay-as-you-go  income- 
tax  plan  originally  opposed  by  the  President, 
a  vote  for  a  bill  to  force  senatorial  approval 
cf  mlno.  as  well  as  major  ot.'icials,  a  vote  ;o 
cut  tlie  appropriations  for  the  domestic 
branch  of  the  Office  of  War  Infcrmatlon,  as 
well  as  ic  eliminate  entirely  several  admin- 
istration agencies,  and  by  votes  to  prevent 
the  administration  from  carrying  out  its  food 
roll-back  suhsidies 

A  tew  short-sighted  persons,  long  oppo- 
nents of  the  President  and  his  domestic  poU- 
cies.  have  gr  etfd  this  situation  with  trans- 
ports cf  Joy  But  thoughtful  Amerlciuis, 
evrn  ■  they  stroir-'ly  disapprove  some  of  the 
President-  policies,  can  hardly  be  happy 
about  It.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  rejoicaig 
to  any  patriotic  man  if  the  President  of  the 
Lnited  States  Is  "put  in  a  hole."  For  he  is 
not  only  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  wartime 
but  he  remains  also  the  Chief  Executive  on 
the  home  front  No  one  el^e  can  be  the 
Executive  m  lus  place.  If  he  cannot  act, 
the  Govewiment  cannot  act.  II  he  Is  In  a 
hole,  so  far  as  the  ability  to  put  di.'.mcstic 
policies  Into  effect  is  concerned,  then  the 
whole  country  is  in  a  hole. 

But  this  is  only  one  h.rn  of  the  dilemma 
that  now  confronts  u  The  second  is  <  ne 
t>.  which  some  of  the  bitter-end  supper  •  rs 
of  liie  President  are  as  blind  as  Uiose  who 
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wlcrr^.o  his  embarrassment  are  to  the  first. 
Thry  talk  as  if  the  sole  duty  and  function 
of  Congress  was  to  act  as  a  Presic'entlal  rub- 
ber stamp.  They  denounce  Congress  for 
every  failure  to  see  eye-to-eye  wiih  the  Presi- 
dent, foi  every  refusal  to  do  exactly  as  he 
sucgests.  Some  cf  the  labor  leaders,  for  ex- 
amp  e.  have  been  reckless  in  the.r  dircusslons 
of  Congreis.  Philip  Murray,  the  h'.ad  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  de- 
nounces the  vote  of  Congress  overriding;  the 
President's  veto  as  a  "treacherous  sneak  at- 
tack upon  the  adm.inistration."  This  is  to 
treat  an  explicit  constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress as  if  its  exercise  were  not  merely  Illegal 
but  equivalent  to  sabotEge  This  is  to  talk 
as  if  Congress  were  a  .self-constituted  body, 
Instead  of  the  direct  representatives  cf  the 
people.  This  Is  to  forge,  that  part  of  the 
Senate  and  the  whole  of  the  Hou-'^c  was 
elec'ed  less  than  8  months  ago,  and  that  its 
mandate  from  the  people  is  2  years  fresher 
than  that  of  the  President.  This  is  to  ignore, 
above  all,  that  the  public  itself— by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  81  percent,  according 
to  the  most  recent  Gallup  survey— has  been 
in  favor  of  banning  strikes  in  all  war  indus- 
tries. What  is  treacherous,  what  is  sneek. 
about  Congress'  acticn? 

We  seem  to  be  confronted  here  with  an 
Insoluble  dilemma.  Under  our  constitutional 
system  of  division  of  powers  the  President 
cannot  force  Congress  to  adopt  a  policy  that 
he  considers  vital.  Congress,  on  its  side,  can 
prevent  the  President  from  doing  what  he 
wishes  but  cannot  make  him  do  what  it 
wishes.  Congress  can  pass  a  law.  but  cannot 
compel  the  Executive  to  put  it  into  effect  In 
the  manner  in  which  Congress  thinks  it 
should  be.  The  President,  for  example,  has 
the  power  of  malting  the  Connally-Smlth 
antlstrike  law  seem  better  or  worse  than 
It  Is  by  the  manner  in  which  he  enforces  It. 
Congress  can  pass  a  law  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  appoint  a  food  administrator  with 
such-and-such  powers;  but  it  cannot  force 
him  to  appoint  a  good,  a  strong,  or  an  inde- 
pendent administrator.  Congress  can  block 
an  administration  policy,  good  or  bad.  by 
voting  against  one  element  of  it.  But  in 
exchange  for  preventing  the  President  from 
having  his  way.  Congress  also  furnishes  him 
with  an  alibi.  Thus  administration  spokes- 
men are  already  saying  that  if  Congress  kills 
the  roll-back  subsidies  they  cannot  enforce 
any  effective  price  control.  Under  such  con- 
ditions It  becomes  Impossible  for  the  public 
to  flx  responsibility  for  the  situation  which 
results. 

The  grave  possibility  that  we  now  face  Is  a 
country  divided  between  blind  partisans  of 
Congress  and  blind  partisans  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Those  who  boast  that  Congress  Is  now 
"In  the  saddle"  forgot  that  Congress  can 
block  plans  but  cannot  execute  plans.  It 
cannot  exercise  executive  power.  It  Is  not 
even  remotely  organized  to  do  so.  Blind  par- 
tisans of  Congress  forgot  that  In  wartime, 
when  prompt  action  is  vital,  executive  power 
must  necessarily  be  enlarged.  The  blind  p.^r- 
tlsans  of  the  President,  on  the  other  hand, 
including  many  oigans  of  the  left,  deprecate 
any  independence  whatever  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  They  seem  to  think  that  the 
President  shculd  be  treated  as  a  dictator, 
with  the  right  to  act  without  consulting 
Congress;  or.  that,  what  Is  the  same  thing, 
it  Is  the  duty  of  Congiess  to  approve  every- 
thing he  proposes. 

In  a  parliamentary  government  of  the 
British  type,  the  Ind  of  stalemate,  the  kind 
of  dilemma,  that  seems  to  confront  America 
today  could  not  exist.  A  Prime  Minister 
like  Mr.  Churchill  has  great  executive  pow- 
ers; tut  he  must  submit  major  policies  to 
Parliament.  Parliament  must  either  accept 
or  reject  those  policies.  If  It  rejects  a  major 
policy,  one  of  two  things  must  happen. 
Either  the  Prime  Minister  must  resign,  in 
which  case  Parliament  can  then  proceed  to 
chocse  an  executive  to  carry  out  its  wishes; 


or  the  Prime  Minister  can  dissclve  Parlia- 
ment and  force  it  to  go  before  the  country 
fcr  a  new  election,  to  dec:de  whether  the 
people  themselves  support  the  policy  of  the 
parliamentary  majority  or  the  policy  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Each  of  these  outcomes  has  already  oc- 
cu'rc<l  among  our  allljes  who  have  the  parlia- 
mentary system.  Because  he  did  not  get  a 
sufficient  vole  of  confidence.  Mr  Chamber- 
lain was  forced  to  resign  in  May.  1940,  at  the 
very  height  of  England's  peril.  As  a  result  of 
a  vote  of  confidence  a  few  days  ago.  in  which 
Prime  Minister  Curtln  of  Australia  was 
supported  by  a  margin  of  only  one  vote,  he 
has  announced  that  he  will  seek  dissolution 
of  the  Australian  Parliament,  probably  this 
v,eek,  and  fubmlt  the  issue  of  confidence  to 
ihe  country  in  a  general  election  in  August, 

It  is  obvious  that  under  a  system  of  this 
sort  the  executive  and  the  legislature  cannot 
remain  long  at  loggerheads.  The  resolution 
of  differenfcs  of  opinion  between  them  need 
very  seldom  be  resolved  by  the  ultimate  dra- 
matic alternative  of  resignation  or  dissolu- 
tion. The  mere  fact  that  these  reciprccal 
weapons  exist  keeps  executive  and  legislature 
in  agreement.  If  these  weapons  had  existed 
in  our  own  rase,  '.he  President  would  not  have 
been  so  cavalier  in  his  disregard  of  the  opin- 
ion of  Congress  on  leading  Issues.  Congress, 
on  its  side,  would  not  have  opposed  the  Presi- 
dent's labor  or  subsidy  policies  without  con- 
sidering, first,  whether  it  thought  enough  of 
the  President's  record  as  a  whole  to  be  will- 
ing to  accept  with  it  some  policies  that  It 
would  otherwise  object  to.  Both  Congress 
and  the  President,  In  short,  would  have  had 
weapons  to  force  each  other  toward  agree- 
ment on  every  point  not  considered  vital 
enough  to  risk  their  political  futures  on. 

The  very  absence  of  such  a  system  under 
our  Constitution  requires  a  greater  self-re- 
straint and  a  greater  self-imposed  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  both  the  President  and 
Congress  if  we  are  to  avert  a  stalemate  or  a 
bitter  domestic  struggle  In  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  war  in  our  history.  The  President 
mtist  take  Congress  (or  at  least  a  group  of 
its  recognized  leaders)  much  more  Into  his 
confidence  than  he  has  in  the  past.  He  must 
constantly  aim  to  secure  its  advice  and  con- 
sent. His  domestic  policies  must  be  the  re- 
Etilt  of  consultation  and  compromise.  Con- 
gress, on  its  side,  cannot  continue  wantonly 
to  kick  over  the  traces.  It  cannot  afford  an 
attitude  that  is  merely  negative.  It  must 
invite  Executive  Initiative  on  leading  Issues. 
It  must  compromise  wherever  compromise  Is 
reasonably  possible.  Finally,  it  must  reor- 
ganiza  itself  Internally  Lf  it  Is  to  have  any 
coherent  or  unified  policy  to  propose  to  the 
President  when  it  cannot  accept  a  policy  pro- 
posed by  him. 

Both  the  President  and  Congress,  in  brief, 
must  put  aside  mere  partisanship  and  politi- 
cal maneuver  and  rise  to  the  unparalleled 
responsibilities  of  the  present  crisis.  Such  a 
course  is  the  only  alternative  to  a  political 
tragedy  of  Incalculable  dimensions. 


Prevention  of  Strikes  in  Defense 
Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Daily  Reporter,  of  Independence, 
Kans.,  entitled  "A  Salute  to  Congress." 
This  editorial  expresses  approval  of  the 
action  of  the  Congress  in  passing  the 
Connally-Smith  antistrike  bill  over  the 
President's  veto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follcws: 

A  SALTTTC  TO  CONGRESS 

An  aroused.  Indignant  Congre«?8.  surfeited 
with  the  continuous  knee  bending  by  the 
Executive  to  unpatriotic  labor  leaderships  and 
responsive  to  the  insistent  demands  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people,  rallied 
to  the  cause  of  American  democracy  yester- 
day 

In  a  surge  of  patriotic  fervor  it  coura- 
geously overrode  the  President's  veto  cf  the 
Connally-Smlth  bill  to  outlaw  Government- 
operated  war  plant  strikes  and  put  a  damper 
on  strikes  in  all  war  Industries. 

By  this  forthright  action  Congress  demon- 
strated that  the  will  of  the  people  Is  stronger 
than  the  will  of  one  man,  and  sent  a  hearten- 
ing message  to  the  boys  on  all  the  battle 
fronts  who  are  facing  machine  guns  at  tor- 
pedoes in  defense  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and 
the  nations  of  the  world  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  them. 

A  grateful  nation  aalutes  its  national  repre- 
sentatives  for  this  lift  which  It  has  given  to 
the  people's  will  to  victory. 


Fear  Expressed  Nationalization  of  GmJ 
Industry  Is  Contemplated;  Secretary 
Ickes  Denies  Plan;  RepresentatiTe 
Randolph  States  View 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRB8ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  news  stories,  Secretary  Ickes 
told  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee yesterday  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  "no  desire  and  no  plans 
for  the  nationahzation"  of  the  coal  hi- 
dustry.  He  further  stated  that  it  was 
hoped  the  mines  could  be  returned  to 
private  ownership  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  connection  with  this  controversy,  I 
set  forth  my  feeling  on  this  subject,  as 
contained  in  a  letter  replying  to  a  tele- 
gram from  coal  operator  James  D. 
Irancis.    This  correspondence  follows: 

Huntington.  W.  Va  ,  June  22.  1943. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 

House  Office  Building: 
Papers  Indicate  movement  on  part  of  Icket 
to  permanently  take  over  the  cold  industry 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  As  you  know, 
no  Industry  has  done  a  better  job  in  the  war 
effort  than  the  coal  Industry.  It  has  coop- 
erated with  the  Government  100  percent  in 
every  direction.  The  Government  has  not 
bad  to  either  finance  or  subsldiae  this  Indus- 
try. It  is  not  to  blame  tm  falliue  to  have 
wage  agreement.  It  acted  within  the  rules 
set  out  by  the  Government.  I  hope-you  and 
group  of  your  asscciatee  who  are  Interested  In 
private  enterprise  will  do  everything  possible 
to  see  that  the  coal  industry  Is  not  shackled 
and  destroyed  as  a  result  of  Its  effort     Our 
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State  Is  a  key  State,  and  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates from  this  State  can  do  a  tremendous 
•mount  with  Congressmen  from  other  States 
to  protect  not  only  the  coal  industry  but  pro- 
tect America's  supply  of  coal  by  preventing 
It  from  getting  In  the  same  position  American 
railroads  were  in  during  the  First  World  War. 
Your  assistance  will   be  greatly   appreciated. 

James  D.  Francis 


JCNI  25,   1943. 
Mr  J^MEs  D.  Feancts, 

President.  Island  Creek  Coal  Co  , 

Huntington.  W .  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Francis:  I  appreciate  your  tele- 
gmm  of  June  22.  I  am  In  agreement  wltn 
you  that  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
attempt,  under  the  impact  of  war,  to  take 
over  the  coal  mines.  This,  m  my  considered 
opinion,  wculd  be  another  wedge  driven  into 
th.'  philosophy  which  Is  held  by  seme  per- 
sons that  we  should  have  nationalization  of 
the  Industry.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to 
say  that  cur  petroleum  business  should  be 
taken  o-.er  by  Federal  officials,  and  it  would 
follow  that  soon  the  mineral  resources  of  this 
Nation  would  be  a  part  of  the  over-all  plans 
for  governmental  operation  and  control. 

It  18  dtfflcult  to  ascertain  Just  what  is  con- 
templated by  Secretary  Ickes  In  connection 
with  his  statement  on  policy.  I  am  fearful 
that  there  may  be  a  real  threat  to  private  in- 
dustry If  certain  developments  are  allowed 
to  go  unch<illenged.  I  can  assure  you  of  my 
Interest  lu  this  matter  and  of  my  opposition 
to  policy  of  Government  ownership. 

Corrective  action  must  be  forthcoming  to 
prevent  the  strangling  of  private  enterprise 
tn  the  United  States.  We  cannot  tolerate  a 
permanent  saddling  of  unwarranted  bureau- 
cracy and  unnecessary  regimentation  of  legit- 
imate and  patriotic  business.  Under  guise  of 
an  emergency  we  must  ever  be  alert  against 
the  Invasion  by  Government  of  the  rightful 
field  of  private  enterprise.  Americans  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  theory  of  socialized  and  corr 
porate  government. 

Sincrcly  yours. 

Jennings  Randolph. 


Marrin  Jones 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  CGOLEY 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  a  brief  tribute  to  our  former  col- 
league and  my  esteemed  friend.  Hon. 
Marvin  Jones.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  have  been  closely  associated  with  this 
distinguished  gentleman  since  I  came  to 
Congress  in  1934.  He  was  at  that  time 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agricul.ure  to  which  committee  I  was 
assigned  as  a  humble  member. 

I  know  of  no  man  in  America  who  is 
better  qualified  to  discharge  the  com- 
plex duties  of  the  job  of  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator than  our  friend  and  former 
colleague.  Very  few  nlen  in  the  public 
life  of  America  have  had  the  well-round- 
ed exptrience  that  Marvin  Jones  has 
had.  He  served  for  a  great  number  of 
years  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Legislative  Branch 
of    the    Government.    He    served    here 


with  great  distinction  and  he  left  here 
with  a  splendid  record.  While  serving 
as  a  Member  of  this  House  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  judgeship  and  immediately 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  upon  the  bench  he  has  served  wiih 
great  dignity  and  great  learning.  Even 
before  he  came  to  Congre.s.-,  back  in  the 
horse-and-buggy  days,  he  v.as  one  of 
the  superior  court  judges  of  the  Stctte 
of  Texas.  By  background,  education, 
training,  and  experience  he  is  extraordi- 
narily well  qualified  for  the  petition  to 
which  he  was  on  ye.>terday  appointed. 
Everyone  who  kno'.vs  him.  and  certainly 
ail  of  us  know  him  well,  knows  that 
he  is  basically  and  fundamentally 
sound.  He  was  a  just  and  a.  fear!'  ss 
judge.  His  background  is  founded  in 
American  agriculture.  He  loves  the 
good  earth  and  those  who  till  the  roil 
and.  with  his  great  and  wide  cxperi^'nce. 
his  grand  character  and  true  iniogrity. 
and  with  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
ideals  of  this  Republic,  he  will  do  a 
splendid  job  in  his  present  assignment. 

Marvin  Jones  was  a  soldier  in  the  liist 
World  War  and  he  is  no  less  a  soldier 
today.  He  knows  the  life  of  the  buck 
private  in  the  United  States  Army,  lor 
he  served  as  a  buck  private  during  the 
las'  war.  He  know.s  the  hard.'.hips  and 
the  problems  of  being  a  good  soldier.  I 
believe  that  I  am  safe  in  .saying  that  no 
man  in  America  has  done  more  to  make 
the  farm  homes  of  our  country  a 
healthier  and  a  happier  place  in  which 
to  live  than  the  new  War  Food  Admin- 
istrator. Marvin  Jones. 

He  has  initiated  and  sponsored  more 
valuable  farm  legislation  than  any  man 
living  in  America  today  and  the  farmers 
of  America  never  had  a  truer  friend.  He 
was  born  on  a  farm  and  he  was  once, 
himself,  a  tenant  farmer.  He  knows 
what  it  is  to  dig  a  living  out  of  dirt.  H3 
learned  his  lessons  in  the  fields  of  toil 
and  he  learned  them  well.  He  knows  the 
problems  of  the  cotton  farmer  and  of 
the  wheat  farmer  and  of  the  cattle 
farmer,  and  of  the  farmers  of  every  sec- 
tion of  this  country.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  has  devoted  hi> 
time  and  his  talents  to  the  problems  of 
agriculture.  I  know  of  no  man  in 
America  who  is  more  devoted  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture  than  Marvin  Jones.  If 
the  Congress  and  the  country  do  not 
have  faith  and  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  in  the  integrity  of  Marvin  Jones. 
pray  tell  me  where  on  God's  earth  could 
the  Pi-esident  find  a  belter  man? 

Agriculture  has  not  in  America  a  mrre 
loyal  friend  or  a  more  gallant  champion 
than  Marvin  Jones.  Had  I  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  appointing  a 
War  Food  Administrator  in  this  emer- 
gency I  would  have  on  yesterday  named 
Marvin  Jones  He  may  not  be  able  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  new  position 
in  a  manner  which  will  be  acceptable 
and  satisfying  to  all  of  the  people  but. 
certainly,  no  one  who  knows  him  will 
question  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose.  I 
congratulate  the  President  and  I  extend 
to  the  new  War  Food  Administrator  my 
best  and  cordial  good  wishes. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 


Korean  Cherry  Trees 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OI    REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  a  ■,()  I  laircduced  a  resolution  to 
change  the  name  of  the  so-called  Jap- 
anese cherry  tre'.s  in  this  city  to  that  of 
Korean  i^firy  trees  on  the  grounds  that 
these  trees  originated  in  Korea. 

In  support  cf  that  contention  I  am 
insertinu  the  address  of  Dr.  Syngman 
Rhee.  chaiiinan  of  the  Korean  commis- 
sion here  in  Washington,  delivered  at 
the  ATnerican  University  on  April  8.  1943. 
during  the  ce'ebration  commemorating 
tb.e  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the 
Korean   Republic. 

The  address  follows: 

Dr  Dcucluss.  dl'tinKUhhed  guests,  ladies. 
and  eentlcmen.  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Korea,  whom  you  are  honoring  today.  I  wish 
tu  thanlc  Dr  D<;U£;la8s,  the  president  of 
Amerlfim  L'mverpity.  for  the  privilege  he  ha.s 
accirdcd  me  by  iiivlting  me  to  be  present  and 
to  plant  the•^e  Korean  cherry  trecn 

Tins  hi"f,r;o  ccoa.sion  to  me  and  the 
23  GOO  000  Koreans  who  are  my  fellow  coun- 
trymen will  f<jrever  coincide  wiih  nnother 
arnilversary  en.'hrlncd  in  the  heiris  of 
K"rp.in.<«. 

For  it  was  24  years  a(;o  at  this  time  that, 
the  PrcviH'  Hill  OcVf-rnment  of  the  Republic 
c.r  Koroa  born  cf  the  blc(<d  of  patriots  in  our 
March  1919  rev  lution  at^alnst  the  Japanese, 
crime  Into  being.  That  Governn.ent  still  en- 
dures It  IS  the  oldest  goveriimcnt-in-exile 
in  the  world  It  functions  now  in  the  war- 
time capital  of  China,  the  bombed  and  bat- 
tered but  unbeaten  city  of  Chungking. 
And  frcm  Chuiicking,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
China,  have  eone  tons  of  thousands  of 
Korean  men  to  fi^ht  side  by  side  with  the 
Chinese  and  to  help  In  the  defeat  of  the 
scourge  of  Asia — the  Japanese. 

We  have  seen,  sir.ce  December  7  of  1941. 
the  spread  of  the  scourge  of  Asia.  Your  fel- 
low nat;on-to-l>e.  the  Philippines,  has  fallen 
within  that  ranccrcus  area.  So.  too.  have  the 
[irnud  outpo.-ts  of  the  British  Empire  In 
Malaya  and  elsewhere.  So,  too.  have  the 
fabulous  Dutch  E.ist  Indies.  So.  too.  has 
North  American  sril  -the  island  cf  Kiska  in 
the  j^laskan   Aleutians 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  in  anv  recriminatory 
way  that  we  Koreans— the  first  victims  of 
Japan's  Inssne  march  of  conquest — told  you 
so.  but  wc  did. 

And  these  very  cherry  trees  today  repre- 
sent, in  .seme  mca-ure.  cur  efforts  to  w.irn 
you  of  the  bca'^t  cf  the  Pacific  and  his  de- 
signs on  civilization  For  years,  you  have 
called  them  Japanese  cherry  ttecs.  We 
knew  they  originated  in  our  country.  We 
knew.  like  many  another  treasure  robbed 
frcm  us  by  the  Japane-^e.  they  v.-crc  our  right- 
ful property.  A.nd  wh"n  Pearl  Harbor  hap- 
pened, a  group  of  cur  .American  friends — the 
members  of  the  Kcrean-American  Council — 
asl:cd  if  they  miuht  use  the  proof  we  had 

The  proof  of  the  origin  of  these  trees  may 
be  found  in  t!ie  great  Japanese  encyclo- 
paedia. Our  American  friends  submitted 
this  proof  to  the  S-cretary  of  the  Interior. 
That  eentlemen,  in  turn,  submitted  it  to  a 
rerogn:zed  horticultural  society,  and  that  so- 
C'.ety— after  having  accepted  silently  for  some 
30  years  the  name  Japane.se  cheny  tiee;-- 
sjlemuly  considrrtd  our  evidence     •      •      • 
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evidence  from  the  great  Japanese  encyclo- 
paedia that  these  very  trees  had  originated 
In  Korea. 

The  society  then  thought  It  might  take 
action.  It  did.  It  produced  a  new  name. 
Americans  now  are  supposed  to  call  these 
Oriental  flowering  cherry  trees 

My  dear  friends,  this  would  be  trivial  were 
It  not  symptomatic  of  the  manner  In  which 
Japanese  propaganda  Influences  continue  in 
this  great  country.  You  do  not  know  the 
Jap.  We  Koreans  do.  Our  murdered  men. 
our  raped  women,  our  mistreated  children, 
call  out  to  us. 

Will  you  forgive  me.  when  I  turn  the  first 
spadeful  of  dirt  for  the  planting  of  these 
Korean  cherry  trees.  Lf  I  say:  "Truth,  crushed 
to  earth,  shall  rise  again."    I  thank  you. 


The  Food  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


The  Part  the  Farm  Women  of  Iowa  Are 
Taking  in  the  Food-Production  Program 


or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr,  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  "under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  telegram  and 
my  reply  thereto: 

Junk  24.  1943. 
To  United  Staten  Scnatorn  and  Rcprcncnta- 

t^e$  from  the  MidweH  States,  Wathtng- 

ton.  D  C: 
At  a  conference  of  Midwest  farm  bureaui, 
meeting  in  Chicago  today,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted:  Immediate  and  positive 
action  is  required  to  meet  the  critical  food 
problem  In  this  country.  In  order  to  avert 
disaster  on  the  food  front,  it  is  our  con- 
sidered opinion  that  all  necessary  authority 
over  the  food  problem  must  be  centered  in 
one  Individual.  A  clear-cut.  understandable 
and  effective  food  policy  in  this  country  now 
is  an  indispensable  factor,  without  which  the 
war  cannot  be  won  We  therefore  urgently 
recommend  that  all  control  over  production 
and  distribution  of  food,  including  pricing 
and  rationing  policies,  be  given  our  capable 
and  courageous  food  administrator.  Chester 
C.  Davis.  Continuation  of  the  present  mud- 
dled food  policy  will  Jeopardize  the  food  sup- 
ply and  will  incur  the  Just  condemnation, 
not  only  of  farmers  but  of  all  patriotic 
Americans. 

Conference  or  Midwest  Farm 
Bureaus  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau   PEDER.^TION. 


June   28.    1943. 
American  Farm   Bureau   Federation, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D   C. 

Gentlemen  :  This  is  in  acknowledgment  of 
your  telegram  of  June  24.  and  I  presume  that 
"the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  1  promoting 
its  own  interests,  and  is  seeking  to  have  men 
placed  in  charge  of  agriculture  who  are 
friendly  to  it. 

While  I  feel  thaf  it  is  the  duty  of  every- 
one, including  organizations  to  safeguard  and 
protect  their  respective  interests,  it  Is  to  be 
regretted  that  you  and  other  leaders  of  ag- 
ricultural rrganlzationa  refuse  to  see  or  take 
Into  consideration  the  position  of  the  con- 
sumer and.  especially,  the  21,000,000  of  those 
persons  whcse  wages  or  salaries  have  not  been 
increasing,  notwithstanding  that  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  have  been  increased  In 
the  last  3  years  alone  by  110  percent. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Adolf  H  J  Sabath. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  MARTIN  ot  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  Columbus  Gazette,  published  at 
Columbus  Junction,  Iowa,  Thursday, 
Jun-^  17,  1943,  there  appeared  an  article 
written  by  one  of  the  outstanding  farm 
women  of  my  congressional  district,  Mrs. 
Marie  Wheeler  Cornic,  of  Morning  Svm, 
Iowa.  In  this  article  Mrs.  Cornic  very 
clearly  and  effectively  describes  the  part 
the  farm  women  of  Iowa  are  taking  in 
our  great  food-production  program.  I 
know  that  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
appreciate  having  an  opportunity  to 
read  this  splendid  description,  and  to 
learn  or  to  add  to  their  information  of 
the  great  spirit  of  cooperation,  sacrifice, 
and  service  of  the  farm  women  of  Amer- 
ica. Mrs,  Comic's  article  follows: 
Yoinm  Trult 

(By   a  Louisa  Farm  Woman.  Marie  Wheeler 
Corulc.  of  Morning  Bun,  Iowa) 

There  were  a  couple  of  weedB  In  the  garden 
last  week  and  I  stopped  to  pull  them  and 
mlsMd  the  mailman.  It  beata  all  how  1 
hour  of  sunshine  will  give  you  courage  anew 
and  how  extremely  low  you  go  with  every 
morning  shower  There  are  just  aeven  acre* 
of  beans  left  to  plant  here  at  Green  Pastures 
and  said  ground  has  been  prepared  three 
times  but  the  beans  are  still  In  the  sack. 

The  alfalfa  needs  cutting,  part  of  the  corn 
'  hDs  been  plowed  and  the  potatoes  need  spray- 
ing The  truck  patch  needs  a  thorough 
working  and  we  want  to  put  in  a  patch  of 
late  potatoes  and  sweet  corn  this  week. 
The  new  strawberry  bed  Is  yelling  for  help 
and  the  brooder  house  should  be  moved — 
Dad  enumerated  those  all  for  me  at  the 
breakfast  table  this  morning  as  if  I  didn't 
know  them  as  well  as  he  did.  I  refrained 
from  mentioning  my  Jobs,  but  they  would 
double  that  list. 

But  the  housework  can  go  when  the  crops 
need  attention  and  any  farm  woman  I  know 
worth  a  fig  will  agree  with  me  Our  imme- 
diate Job  at  all  times  Is  to  produce  what  is 
needed  There  have  been  times  when  there 
was  little  needed  here  at  home  or  for  world 
trade  Now  everything  we  can  raise  will  be 
used  and  even  more  than  we  can  raise  could 
be  used.  We  have  taken  off  the  brakes  and 
are  stepping  on  the  gas.  The  results  are  not 
in  the  hands  of  farmers. 

Yet,  with  our  best  efforts  and  the  hardest 
kind  of  work,  there  are  plenty  who  sit  In 
air-cooled  offices  and  who  have  never  been 
nearer  to  a  farm  than  an  air-conditioned 
train  or  a  car,  that  wlU  condemn  us,  our 
farm  program,  and  everything  else  In  gen- 
eral. How  thoroughly  I  would  enjoy  putting 
one  of  them  on  a  tractor  at  5:30  In  the  morn- 
ing and  keeping  him  there  until  8:30  at 
night.  Time  off  for  meals.  Chorea  before 
and  after. 

As  our  greatest  teacher  said:  "Forgive 
them,  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Neither 
do  they  understand  or  know.  They  know 
nothing  about  our  ever-normal  granary  above 
the  soil  or  the  granary  we  have  built  up 
below  the  soil  by  conservation.  They  little 
stop  to  think  that  It  was  that  reserve  of 
grains  ready  to  convert  Into  much-needed 
meat,  milk,  and  eggs  that  make  poaaible  the 


feeding  of  our  Nation  and  Anny  today.  They 
little  consider  that  the  farm  program  waa 
farslghted  enough  to  go  into  high  gear  on 
hog  production  almost  a  whole  year  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  Could  be  the  farmers  looked 
at  the  sky  and  foretold  a  storm. 

They  yelled  about  otir  Idle  acrea.  Little 
did  they  think  that  they  were  being  rested. 
built  up,  had  they  not  been  they  could  never 
have  produced  the  record-breaking  crops  that 
we  have  been  producing  the  past  5  years. 

They  said  much  about  us  plowing  under 
crops.  Ekjn't  they  know  that  from  such  death 
comes  life?  And  maybe  It's  high  time  we 
plowed  under  some  of  their  loose  talk  about 
our  farm  program.  The  farm  program  can 
adjust  for  more  or  less  and  does  so  as  we 
need  it.  Just  like  any  other  factory,  what  Is 
the  use  of  producing  when  there  Is  no 
market?  When  we  have  that  market  we'll 
try.  God  willing,  to  meet  It 

They  need  to  know  too  that  we  farmers 
are  planning  for  tomorrow.  We  are  taking 
into  consideration  the  kind  of  farms  our 
youngsters  are  going  to  have  50  years  from 
now.  We  have  a  forward  looking  aspect  on 
the  whole  thing.  We  are  striving  for  se- 
curity through  a  sensibly  planned  conserva- 
tion program— the  pity  that  1  can't  say  thla 
to  such  people's  faces  rather  than  scrib- 
bling away  on  paper. 

Notice  that  our  paper  says  Louisa  Is  low 
on  Junk.  As  you  ride  along  the  road,  or  poke 
around  alleys,  or  are  on  varlctis  farms,  look! 
I  Just  ask  you  to  look.  We've  got  it  but 
in  our  rush  with  other  tblnga  we  haven't 
really  got  to  the  Junk.  It  might  pay  us  farm- 
ers to  give  a  little  thought  to  It  these  ralnjr 
mornings  or  we  may  not  have  any  new  farm 
machinery  next  year.  We  can't  fool  our- 
selvea-no  scrap  to  the  mills  of  our  country 
means  no  new  machinery,  and  bow  we  do 
need  a  hay  loader 

I  have  made  It  my  duty  to  save  the  little 
pigs  thU  year.  So  far  I  have  five  that  are 
going  good.  It's  a  worth-while  Job  when  you 
consider  what  every  pig  raised  to  marketing 
age  means  tn  the  way  of  aaved  feed  and  food 
for  the  world.  Figure  aay  that  a  farrowed 
dead  pig  means  the  loaa  of  140  pounds  of 
feed,  If  he  dies  at  weaning  time  add  on  120 
poimds  more,  and  If  he  dies  at  say  4  months 
add  on  another  100  pounds.  There  goes  360 
pounds  of  feed — and  no  hog  to  show  for  it. 
They  are  messy  things  to  care  for  but  once 
started  not  half  the  work  that  chickens  are. 

I  see  a  little  blue  sky  in  the  west.  Good. 
Perchance  by  noon  I  can  mow  the  yard,  work 
in  the  garden,  and  trim  the  shrubbery. 


That  A  Gasoline  Rationing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNKmCOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVEB 

Monday,  June  28. 1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
I  am  inserting  two  editorials — one  from 
the  Hartford  Courant  of  June  23  and 
the  other  from  the  Hartford  Times  of 
June  22,  both  dealing  with  the  A  gasoline 
ration. 

Last  Friday  I  conferred  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  O.  P.  A.  and  P.  A.  W.; 
and  I  have  been  assured  that  they  will 
hand  down  a  dedsioD.  not  later  than 
next  Wednesday,  on  the  question  of  us- 
ing A  gasoline  rationing  for  one  vaca- 
tion trip.     For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
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see  why  a  citizen  should  not  be  allowed 
to  decide  just  how,  when,  and  where 
he  will  use  his  one  and  one-third  gallons 
of  gasoline  per  week  that  is  now  avail- 
able to  him.  as  a  holder  of  an  A  boolc. 

A  reasonable  liberalization  of  the 
O.  P.  A.'s  restriction  will  help  a  lot  to- 
ward improving  the  morale  of  the  thou- 
sands of  citizens  who  are  upset  because 
of  the  recint  restrictive  regulations. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Hartford  Courant  of  June  23.  1943! 

THAT     A     C.\SOLINE     Z.\TlOti 

S?cretary  IcKes.  who  amen?  many  other 
things  la  Petruleum  Admlntstralor  for  War, 
Informs  the  Goverm  rs'  Conference  that  the 
East  can  expect  "only  essential  requirements 
of  pelrcleum  producU  for  the  duration  cf 
the  war  •■  If  the  East  were  assured  of  having 
all  Its  essential  requirements  met.  the  sit- 
uation would  not  be  too  bad. 

The  Washington  authorities  differ  widely  j 
amcn^  themselves  as  to  what  is  ajid  what  is  ; 
not  ejsenllal.  They  rule  one  way  today  and 
another  tomorrow  They  reduce  the  value 
of  the  basic  A  ration  from  6  gallons  to  4. 
to  3  and  finally  on  a  weelcly  ba?is  to 
what  they  call  a  gallon  and  a  half,  although 
actually  it  figures  out  a  gallon  and  a  third. 
Then  they  undertake  to  restrict  the  use  that 
may  be  made  of  that  limited  quantity,  as  if 
any  restriction  were  needed  beyond  what 
the  amount  Itself  provides.  When  they  talk 
about  "pleasure  driving"  in  such  circum- 
stances thev  simply  talk  nonsense.  Yet  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  sends  its 
snoopers  atxjut  to  report  all  who  seem  not 
to  be  observing  the  edicts  of  the  bureaucrats. 
Such  violations  as  are  found  pertain  chiefiy 
to  those  who  have  been  granted  supple- 
mental B  and  C  rations  for  occupational 
driving,  but  the  A  drivers  are  also  picked  up. 

Whatever  course  may  seem  to  be  required 
toward  the  Bs  and  the  C's,  the  As  should 
be  left  free  to  use  what  little  gasoline  they 
arc  allowed  In  any  way  they  see  fit.  If  they 
want  to  save  their  gallon  and  a  third  a  week 
until  they  have  accumulated  enough  for  some 
special  ptu^ose.  such  In  Connecticut  as  driv- 
ing to  the  shore,  that  should  be  their  privi- 
lege and  they  should  not  be  molested  in  their 
exercise' of  it.  This  Is  beginning  to  dawn  on 
Prentiss  M.  Brown,  the  high  factotum  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  who  has  an- 
nounced that  he  expects  to  review  the  oider 
banning  use  of  gasoline  to  and  from  sum- 
mer cottages.  If  he  finally  sees  the  folly  of 
telling  the  rationed  consumer— and  we  are 
now  talking  about  the  A"s  exclusively— how 
he  shall  use  his  pitiably  small  allotment  he 
wUl  remove  a  scurce  of  wholly  unnecessary 
Irritation. 

It  contributes  nothing  to  the  winning  of 
the  war  to  grant  everyone  a  basic  gasoline 
ration  and  then  lay  down  hard.  fast,  and  even 
Idiotic  rules  governing  Us  use.  There  Is  no 
getting  away  from  th"  fact  that  the  Individ- 
ual feels  that  cliis  gasoline,  however  little  the 
quantity  may  be,  is  his.  that  its  ownership 
has  passed  to  him,  and  that  it  is  no  longer 
the  business  of  Government  to  say  what  he 
may  or  may  not  do  with  it.  The  general  re- 
sentment at  this  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion ban  on  pleasure  driving,  as  applied  to 
the  A's  is  well  expressed  In  a  letter  we  have 
Just  received  from  one  of  our  readers.  From 
It  we  quote: 

"Few  Americans  are  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that  the  tyrannies  of  the  new  order'  are 
put  over  (jii  th'-m  in  the  name  of  patriotism. 
S.tep  by  step  the  people  are  persuaded  to  ^ive 
up  their  little  frtedcms  to  be  patriotic  The 
technique  seems  to  bo  as  well  understood  by 
our  bureaucrats  as  by  Hitler,  but  It  doesn't 
Inspire  anybcdy  to  fight  Hitler. 

"I  have  a  son  piloting  a  torpedo  bomber 
off  the  Pacific  coast.     I  have  another  son  who 


Is  a  torpedo  man  on  a  destroyer  on  the  Afri- 
can convoy  route.  1  have  a  daughter  who  Is 
wife  of  an  Army  flyer  in  Texas.  I  have  an- 
other daughter  employed  In  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard.  I  wan-,  to  back  up  those  kids, 
but  I  resent  being  told  that  I  can  do  It  by 
giving  up  free  use  of  the  last  gallon  and  a 
half  a  week.  And  strange  to  say,  they  resent 
It  too 

"Everyone  knows  that  somebody  has  blun- 
dered. A  lot  of  somebodies  have  blundered 
in  gasoline  distribution.  We  know  we  are 
nsksd  to  pay  for  thoir  blunders  with  the  last 
gallon  and  a  h.Tlf  of  our  gas  " 

Dees  Mr.  Ickes,  docs  Mr.  Brown,  docs  any- 
one else  in  a  seat  ol  authority  at  \Va.shinj;ton 
suppose  that  'he  wirter  of  thai  letter  ib  not 
Just  as  patriotic  as  any  one  of  them:  is  not 
just  as  desirou'3  of  winning  the  war  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  as  the  best  of  them? 
His  patriotism  actually  seems  to  go  decpi-r 
than  theirs.  It  is  the  kind  of  patnotitm  tt>at 
finds  expression  in  our  D'^cla;":\tion  of  Ir.de- 
pendence.  Without  the  continued  mmiue- 
nance  of  that  independence  a  victory  over 
Hitler  and  the  other  dicators  will  prove 
pretty  empty.  There  is  little  use  in  fisl''ting 
lor  liberty  and  freedom  on  the  batiitfronib 
only  to  lose  it  on  the  home  fiont. 


I  From  the  Hartford  Times  of  June  22.  1943) 
orricE  OF  PRICE  admini£tii.*.t:gn  folicy  is 

WRONli 

There  Is  good  reason  for  the  indlgniUion 
v.hich  so  many  autoisls  are  express. ng  with 
relerence  to  the  Office  of  Price  Adm.nuivia- 
ticn's  procedure  ngurdin?  pleasure  driving, 
I.'olders  of  A  cards,  in  paiticular.  forbidden 
to  do  any  so-called  pleasure  driving,  loudly 
ci-mplain.  and  rightly,  against  what  verges 
en  a  campaign  of  petty  persecution 

The  A  card  holder  is  the  averxge  citizen,  a 
decent  person  whose  sons  are  in  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps,  and  wiiu  is 
buying  War  bonds  He  wants  the  war  to  be 
ended  in  the  quickest  possible  time  "He  is 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  that  end.  If 
his  Government  were  to  say  flatly  that  the 
demands  of  the  American  forces  overseas  are 
such  that  absolutely  no  gasoline  can  be 
spared  for  civilian  use  at  home,  other  than  to 
provide  for  transportation  of  men  and  ma- 
terials to  keep  the  stream  of  war  supplies 
moving  toward  the  scenes  of  fighting,  he 
would  be  willing  to  let  his  car  stay  in  the 
garage  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

But  his  Government  does  not  say  that. 
It  does  not  declare  there  is  no  gasoline  to 
be  had  by  the  average  citizen.  It  lets  him 
buy  an  average  of  I'a  gallons  a  week.  Few 
are  the  cars  that  can  make  more  than  30 
miles  an  a  gallon  and  a  half  Little  is  the 
pleasure  driving  the  A  card  holder  can  in- 
dulge In.  For  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration to  insist  that  the  A  card  holder  shall 
not  go  to  his  cottage  at  the  shore,  shall  net 
make  use  of  his  property  in  the  hills,  except 
to  make  repairs  or  to  close  it.  is  a  ridiculous 
and  unnecessary  bureaucratic  interference 
with  the  inalienable  rights  of  Americans  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
proclaimed  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Not  1  gallon  of  gasoline  which  the  Govern- 
ment wants  will  be  diverted  from  military 
use  if  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  were 
to  forget  its  silly  drive  against  A  card  hclders. 
Few  ndeed  are  the  A  card  holders  who  have 
any  coupons  left  for  use  before  July  22. 
Why  persecute  those  who  save  their  coupons, 
legitimately,  to  use  on  trips  to  the  shore  cr 
country?  In  the  case  of  the  A  card  holder 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  antlpleas- 
ure  driving  crusade  is  not  Intelligent. 

If  holders  of  B  and  C  cards  (who  also  have 
basic  A  cards)  can  be  convicted  of  misusing 
their  B  and  C  rations,  that  is  a  different 
matter.  Gasoline  allotted  for  driving  be- 
tween homes  and  war  plants  should  be  used 


only  for  that  puiT-cse.  Human  nature  being 
what  It  is.  there  may  be  need  to  check  B 
ar.d  C  holders'  use  of  their  rations.  But 
thei-e  is  not  the  slightest  justification  of 
denying  the  A  card  holder  the  privilege — yes, 
the  right— to  use  his  pitifully  small  allow- 
ar.ce  as  he  sees  fit. 


Chester  Davis 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  GRO.SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  the 
early  tiint'e.i  I  met  Chester  Davis  for  the 
fir.=;l  time  in  an  agricultural  convention 
ir  Chicago.  I  likeci  him  then,  and  I  like 
him  yet.  H?  i.s  sympathetic  to  the  agri- 
cultural iiu'TOits  of  the  country.  He  is 
ju.'^t  a.s  pood  an  executive  a.s  I  know  of  in 
tlie  Government  anywhere.  He  under- 
stands the  food  situation.  He  has  re- 
sie;ntd  becau.'-e  it  was  his  job  to  do  an 
impc^sible  thing  at  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
cr.rd  for  Marvin  Jones,  but  feel  sorry  for 
him.  because  he.  too,  is  going  to  be  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  the  New  Deal.  I 
think  Mr.  Davis  was  showing  good 
.sport.snian.ship  in  not  walking  out  on  the 
President  when  he  found  that  the  pro- 
gram he  wai  expected  to  put  across  was 
not  only  impossible  but  impracticable, 
and.  what  is  more,  the  country  did  not 
want  it. 

I  f(^cl  .<=ure  that  the  President  owed 
him  the  courtesy  of  permitting  him  to 
come  to  the  White  House  and  discuss  the 
matter  a§  he  had  requested.  After  all, 
Mr.  Davis  had  served  long  and  well  and 
did  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
throughout  the  country,  and  knew  that 
subsidies  were  being  opposed  by  farm 
organizations  and  individual  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  know  of  no  one  individual  who 
wants  food  subsidy.  Mr.  Davis  recog- 
nized clearly  the  fact  that  the  food  .situ- 
ation was  becoming  more  serious  daily, 
and  was  very  fearful  that  the  crops  pro- 
duced this  year  were  going  to  be  short  of 
our  needs.  He  also  knew  that  so  far  as 
producin.g  was  concerned  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  done  to  boost  it 
during  the  present  season,  that  we  would 
have  to  do  '.'ith  the  crops  planted  and 
the  harvest  we  are  going  to  reap,  which, 
at  this  moment,  are  not  too  promising. 
It  was  this  information  which  prompted 
him  recently  to  declare  that  unless  we 
save  every  scrap  of  our  food  we  are 
likely  to  get  hungry  before  another  crop 
season  comes  around. 

I  recently  outlined  to  the  House  the 
m.any  agencies  dealing  with  the  food 
program.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
President  by  th's  time  should  see  clearly 
that  there  is  only  one  way  to  handle  our 
food  problem  and  that  is  to  accept  the 
procrram  laid  down  by  Herbert  Hoover, 
who  knows  more  about  it  and  licw  it 
should  be  handled  than  any  other  one 
man  in  America. 
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It  Is  just  too  bad  that  so  far  this  sea- 
son there  has  been  so  much  waste  in 
gathering  the  crops  which  have  matured 
because  the  administration  would  not 
heed  the  advice  of  farm  leaders  who 
understand  this  problem,  if  anyone  does. 


Robbing  Peter  To  Pay  Paul 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Raymond  Moley,  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  28,  1943: 

BOBBING  PETES  TO  PAY  PAtJL — THE  PRESIDENT 
WOULD  PUNISH  THE  WOBKEHS  FOR  WHAT  HE 
SATS  IS  THE   UNION   LEADERS'   OFFENSE 

(By  Raymond  MoIey) 

If  the  President  Intended  his  work-or-be- 
drafted  policy  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  anti- 
strike  legislation,  he  overlooked  a  number 
Of  essential  diflerences.    Or  did  he? 

The  threat  to  draft  men  who  strike  Is  not 
an  attack  on  the  union  which  starts  the 
trouble.  The  President's  proposal  bypasses 
the  union.  It  Is  a  proposal  to  attack  indi- 
vidual strikers.  It  dees  not  contemplate 
putting  the  heads  and  employees  of  unions 
In  the  Army.  Lewis,  to  take  a  consplcuotis 
example,  will  not  be  subject  to  the  draft  be- 
cause he  has  not  quit  work.  He  is  working 
long  hours  every  day  as  a  union  leader.  The 
President's  statement  says  the  action  of  the 
"leaders"  of  the  mine  workers  has  Jjeen  In- 
tolerable. But  then  It  goes  on  to  threaten 
not  the  leaders,  but  the  men. 

That  brings  us  to  another  Inconsistency 
In  the  President's  plan.  The  workers  have 
not  promised  Individually  not  to  strike.  So 
far  as  this  reporter  knows,  they  made  no 
such  personal  pledge.  Green.  Murray  and 
the  leaders  made  that  promise.  So  the  Presi- 
dent would  crack  down  on  individuals  for  do- 
ing something  they  have  not  promised  to 
refrain  from  doing,  while  he  does  nothing 
whatever  to  those  who  did  make  the  promise. 
Apparently  he  does  not  want  Congress  to  hold 
those  leaders  responsible  either,  whether  for 
their  promises  or  for  anything  else. 

The  President's  propo.sal.  as  many  have 
pointed  out.  would  permit  him  to  use  the 
power  to  draft  for  something  quite  unlike 
Its  original  purpose.  It  makes  punitive  some- 
thing which  the  Government  has  said  is  an 
honor.     It  Is  no  tribute  to  military  service. 

But  more  ominous  still,  if  the  power  should 
be  given  to  the  President  in  terms  that  would 
allow  him  to  discriminate  in  drafting  without 
reference  to  an  organized  body  of  which  the 
offenders  are  members  (and  it  gees  vithout 
saying  that  the  draft  properly  cannot  take 
note  of  men's  union  memberships),  the 
granted  power  would  be  almost  limitless.  He 
might  use  It  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  beyond 
coercing  striking  mine  workers.  Certainly, 
that  would  be  said  If  Congress  tried  to  give 
him  power  over  the  leaders  under  such  a  plan. 
Any  attempt  to  translate  his  scheme  into 
legislation  might  even  give  him  the  power  to 
draft  all  kinds  of  offenders  against  his  own 
notions  of  what  is  essential  to  the  war  efifort, 
Buch  as  critics  and  dissenters  generally. 

Under  Government  operation,  the  Govern- 
ment will  presumably  take  the  union  dues 


from  workers'  pay  envelopes  and  give  them 
to  the  leaders.  Thus,  after  saying  that  the 
leaders,  not  the  miners,  are  to  blame,  the 
Government  takes  the  miners'  money  and 
gives  it  to  the  leaders.  This  is  merely  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  absurd  predicament  Into 
which  the  Government  has  got  Itself. 

Obviously,  the  President  is  determined  to 
do  anything  except  to  recognize  that  the 
unions  themselves,  as  distinguished  from 
their  dues-paying  members,  should  be  held 
responsible  for  their  acts.  Apparently,  he  is 
willing,  for  example,  to  have  the  union  lead- 
ers take  the  dues  money  which  the  Govern- 
ment takes  from  the  men  and  gives  to  the 
union  contributed  by  the  leaders  to  political 
campaigns — even  his  own.  What  kind  of  self- 
government  is  that?  It  would  mean  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  governmental  power  exact 
tribute  from  workers,  pass  It  through  the 
union  treasury,  and  then  use  it  to  elect  them- 
selves to  office. 


More  Meat — More  Copper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  keeping  with  my  campaign 
to  raise  the  ration  of  meat  for  the 
miners  of  Butte,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  more  communications  from  my 
constituents.  To  date  I  have  received 
in  excess  of  5,000  letters  and  cards  from 
Butte  on  this  subject.  More  meat — 
more  copp)er.  Truer  words  were  never 
spoken  or  written.  These  soldiers  of 
production  rre  entitled  to  every  consid- 
eration and  the  least  we  can  do  is  supply 
them  with  the  energy  to  produce: 

Deax  Mike:  Suggest  every  employee  of  the 
people — that  is,  ofBceholders  and  their  aides — 
give  up  their  meat  allowance  so  that  the 
miners  can  get  enough  energy  to  continue 
digging  out  the  copper  for  the  war  effort. 

Bux  Hakala. 


More  meat  for  mere  copper. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Gn.BEBT. 

Butte,  Mont. 

The  Butte  miners  are  fully  behind  their 
Government.  Let's  have  more  meat  ration, 
because,  after  all,  they  need  guts.  too. 

Joe  Kane. 
Butte,  Mont. 

Suite,  Mont.,  June  23,  1943. 
Mike  Mansfield. 

Dkab  Sih:  Do  we  need  more  meat?  Yes; 
we  have  to  do  real  labor  ir  these  mines,  as 
you  know.    Can't  do  It  on  hay. 

J.  H.  Jacobson. 

Butte,  Mont.,  June  23,  1943. 
De\r  Congressman:  We  must  and  should 
have  more  meat  to  produce  the  vital  metals 
so  urgently  needed  on  the  home  front. 
A  miner  from  Butte. 

Matt  Planick. 

Butte,  Mont. 

BtTTTE,  Mont.,  June  19,  1943. 
Mr.  Mansfield:  This  card  is  a  request  that 
jou    use   your   utmost   Influence   to  obtain 


additional  meat  supplies  for  the  miners  snd 
other  working  people  ot  this  commimity. 
This  Is  very  vital. 

Toiu^  very  truly, 

J.  J.  McNamara, 
Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Courthouse,  Butte,  Mont. 

Gentlemen:  For  a  speedy  victory  give  the 
miners  more  meat. 

Urs.  J.  BoTLi, 

Butte,  Mont. 

Birm,  MoKT. 
Congressman  Mixi  Mansitxlo, 

Wasfiington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sih:  Your  help  in  ootalnlng  more  meat 
for  the  Butte  miners  will  be  greatly  sppre- 
clatcd  by  me. 

Ycurs  truly, 

Matme  Kellt. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  meat  sltuatlcn  In 
Butte  is  serious  and  has  a  tendency  to  under- 
mine morale  of  miners.  I  trust  some  relief 
will  be  possible. 

CHA5.  W.  Garonoi. 

Butte,  Mont. 

Meadfitlle.  Mont.,  June  23. 1943. 
Congressman  Mike  Mansfield,      _ 

Washington,  9.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  miners  are  our  first  line  of 
defense.  Without  the  metals  they  produce, 
war  effort  would  be  useless.  The  present 
allowance  is  not  substantial  for  such  haid 
workers. 

Sincerely, 

Frzs  Butou. 

Butte  Momt.,  June  17,  1943. 
Dear  Mike:   We  need  more  meat  for  the 
miners  of  Butte     We  are  counting  on  your 
help  to  get  it  for  them. 
Yours  ever, 

Glxnn  D.  Uti 


Dear  6n:  I  have  two  sons  working  in  the 
mines,  and  It  sure  hurts  me  when  after  a  hard 
day's  work  they  come  home  and  I  haven't  the 
meat  or  enough  of  it  to  feed  them.  Please 
can  we  have  more  meat  for  our  men? 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pajnich. 

Butte,  Mont. 
Butte  miners  can't  work  without  meat  to 
produce    copper.     We've   got    to    have   more 
meat  or  we  can't  work  steady.    Pour  thou- 
sand feet  underground  is  hard  work. 

Jack  L.  Heinz. 

Walkerville,  Mont. 
Dear  Mike:  If  any  worker  in  the  world  Is 
entitled  to  a  meat  diet  it  is  the  miners  In  the 
hot  mines  In  Butte. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  J.  Harsincton. 

Butte.  Mont. 
Dear  Mike:  Please  add  my  endorsement  to 
the  "more  meat  for  production  workers  cf 
Butte"  campaign.  I  do  appreciate  your  past 
effort  but  urge  j'ou  to  demand  insistently  that 
heed  be  given  to  this  appeal. 

W.  J.  McMahon. 

Butte.  Mont. 
Sir:  Do  your  utmost  In  the  matter  of  get- 
tnlg  more  meat  to  the  men  who  go  down  Into 
the  mines     To  them  It  Is  a  vital  necessity. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  EvELTM  M.  Balkovctz. 


BtTTTE,  Momt..  June  23,  1943. 
Linnea  Lodge,  No.  174.  Order  of  Vasa.  Is 
lending  her  wholehearted  support  to  "more 
meat  for  miners"  campaign,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  something  may  be  done  to  give  us 
more  points  or  more  meat  for  points. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Anna  T.  Johhson,  Secretary. 


t..»l 
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BrTTE.  Mont  ,  June  22.  1943. 
rtease   u^e   whatever    influence   ycu   com- 
mand to  Rit  enough  meat  lor  underground 
workers  in  Butte. 
Yours  truly, 

Milan  Foljan. 


Btrm,  Mont  .  June  24.  1943. 
De^r  Mr  Mansfield:  My  husband  Is  a 
miner  and  has  been  working  for  the  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mine  27  years.  Don't  you  think 
that  the  miners  should  have  more  meat? 
Please  try  and  see  what  you  can  do  for  us. 
Thank  ycu 

Mrs.  George  Mikich. 


P'.ease  do  all  you  can  to  obtain  more  meat 
for  coppfT  miners 

Catherine  Donovan, 

Butte.  Mont. 

Butte.  Mont  .  June  23.  1943. 
Hon    Mike  Mansfield. 

Wa/htngton,  D.  C. 
De\r  Sir:  Aa  a  white-collar  worker,  asking 
nothing  for  himself.  I  appreciate  what  you 
nre  doing  In  trying  to  secure  more  meat  for 
our  miners,  and  feel  that  ycu  will  need  no 
urging  to  continue  your  eflorts. 
Yi'urs  truly. 

0  P   J.  Dhiscoix. 

More  meat  for  the  miners  of  Butte.  Mont. 

Mr?.  S.  Sheehan. 


June  22.  4943. 
Dear  Mike:  Now  Is  the  time  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  miners  The  Government  needs 
more  rook  in  the  box  and  the  miners  need 
mort^  meat  In  the  solar  p!exls.  Their  cause 
ia  Just  nnd  It  should  prevail.  Bost  regards 
Yours  truly, 

Harlow  Pe.\se. 

Butte.  Mont. 


We  need  more  meat. 


JcE  Lynch, 
Butte.  Mrtrit 


Get  more  meat  for  the  Butte  copper  miners 
Emil  Hermanson. 

Butte,  Mont. 


I  want  more  meat. 


BtHTE.  Mont. 
Glen  Bardeel. 


BtnTE.  Mont. 
Get  more  meat  for  copper  miners  for  more 
copper  production. 

Rose    M.    Brozovich. 

BtJTTE,  Mont. 
More  meat  for  copper  miners  for  produc- 
tion. 

Mrs.    TOM  GEBCt-RXCH. 


Butte.  Mont  ,  June  18.  1943. 
Plca.'e  help  the  miners  to  get  more  meat 
Tliey    need    it    to   be   able    to   produce    more 
copper 

Respectfully. 

Mrs  Emma  Tonkin, 

Keep  him  working,     Tlie  miner  must  have 
more  meat. 

J,  J  Tanset. 

Butte,  Mont. 

BtrrTE.  Mont. 
I    believe    that    any    man    working    in    the 
copper  mines  not  only  needs,  but  is  entitled 
to.   more  meat. 

PRID   Habvet. 


Butte.  Mont.  June  18,  1943. 
Dear  Congressman:  Our  country  needs 
copper  for  victory  and  must  have  It.  Our 
miners  want  to  get  it  out  of  our  mines  as 
loyal  citizens  should.  All  of  us  on  the  home 
front  want  them  to  work  hard  to  this  end. 
They  must  have  meat  for  strength  to  enable 
them  to  produce  this  much  needed  metal. 
Our  miners  need  more  meat.  Please  see  that 
they  get  it. 

Yours   respectfully, 

Hebtrt  P    Pissot. 

BtnTE.  Mont, 
De.\r  Friend  Mike:  Would  gladly  appreciate 
il  you  could  get  U5  Butte  miners  more  meat 
•    rmlionmg. 

Edward  Tyvi. 


Bitte,  Mont.,  June  13.  1943. 
Dear  Mike:   Please  do  all  you  can   toward 
getting  a   larger  allotment   of   meat  for   the 
copper  producing  miner  of  Montana, 

The   best  of   luck    to   you    and    success   in 
this  especially. 
Thar.k  you. 

Sincerely   your'j. 

Mr.  and  Mr.*    .Arthur  Ras^r. 

Meaderville.  Mont  .  June  2f.  1943. 
Congrcs'^man  Mike  M^nsfieid, 

Wa.\'nuigtcn.  D  C. 
De.kr  Mr.  Congressman:  The  miners  are 
entitled  to  same  amount  of  meat  as  our 
soldier  boys  as  they  are  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense. No  war  can  be  won  without  the 
mineas'  productJon. 
Bincerely, 

Tony  Si-tit 


Bwm.  Mont  .  June  22.  194  1 
i  Dear  Sir:  Being  4l  •-miner  yourself  yru 
should  realize  that  pearrut  butter  and  Jelly 
sandwiches  do  not  stick  to  a  miners  ni3s 
Therefore  I  wish  you  would  do  all  in  ycui 
power  to  get  the  miners  more  meat 

Mrs.  John  Harrington. 

Bittte.  Mo.nt  ,  June  23.  194' 
Dfar  Mike:   Keep  up  the  good   work      VVc 
heartily  endorse  the  movement  for  increased 
meat  for  our  miners.    Good  luck,  good  health, 
an(!  kindest  personal  regards 

Bill  Riley, 


Butte   Mo.nt 
Plea.^c  lend  ycur  effort.';  m  helping  to  serure 
more  meat  for  the  Butte  miners 

ToM  Connelly 

Dfar  Sir:  It  Is  necessary-  that  the  miners 
have  more  meat.  If  we  are  expected  to  do 
the  work  that  Is  asked  of  Us  here  in  the 
mines.  And  copper  is  sure  needed  these 
days. 

Rot   E    McKinnet. 

A    Copper    Miner. 

June   2.3.    194.3 
Dear   MiKr :   We   want   extra   meat    for    the 
miner'<    please 

Helen  and  Tom   Tobin. 


Butte.  Mont  .  June  24.  1'J4^. 

Dear  Mike:  With  my  fellow  townsmen  I 
am  writing  this  note  to  ask  you  to  do  all  in 
ycur  power  to  effect  some  change  in  the  nif^at 
rationing  regulations  as  they  affect  Butte 
and  Silver  Bow  County. 

Help  our  war  workers  maintain  production. 
Enough  meat  is  the  an.-wer  and  tiie  only 
answer. 

D    P.  McGonigle. 

Meadervime.  Butte,  Mont   June  22.  1943. 
Hon.  Congressman  Mansfield: 
Miners  slowing  down  on  production,  visibly. 
undoubtedly    due    to    lack    of    meat.      Urge 
you  to  do  your  best  in  procuring  more  meat 
for  the  miners.     Thanks. 
Your  constituent, 

Al  Giecek, 
Member,  EdUorial  Staff.  Miners'  Voice. 


Butte,  Mont. 
More  meat  for  the  Butte  miners. 

H    Sc.annfll. 

Dear  Mike:  I  hope  that  you  will  do  all  in 
your  power  to  secure  more  meat  lor  the 
miners  In  Butte. 


Thb;    is   a    worthy   request,   as   the   miners 
ir.u.st  have  meat  in  order  to  mine  the  copper 
which  IS  e.ssentuil  to  win  this  war. 
Yours  truly, 

Will  Tiddy, 
Butte.  Mont. 


BurrE,  June  18.  1943. 
A   Goverr.ment    man    can    get    along   on    a 
light  diet,  but  di'igmg  out  copper  is  a  man's 
job,  and  he  need-  plenty  of  meat. 

Sam  Cockell. 

Butte,  Mont. 


•  Butte,  Mont. 

Mr  Congressman:  My  husband  is  a  miner 
and  there's  Just  the  two  of  us,  which  allows 
us  only  32  points  a  week.  That  doesn't  allow 
U.S  enofgh  meat  fcr  meals  and  his  lunches, 
too,  besides  butler  and  such  things  we  need. 
There  aren't  many  substitutes  that  can  be 
put  in  a  prtil  for  meat.  I  think  the  miners 
shotild  be  given  more  points  for  meat 

Mrs.  Charles  McFarland, 

The  work  is  heavy  and  hot. 

Sidney   A    Doney. 


Mr.  Mansfteid:  Miners  need  more  meat  in 
order  to  pn  dU' c  more  copper. 

Ted   Cavanaugh, 

Butte.  .Mont. 


Dear  sfiR.  I  think  that  the  miners  here  in 
Eutte  should  be  entitled  to  more  meat  I 
have  fed  many  a  miner  and  I  kn;)w  only  too 
wcl!  what  they  c:in  cat  after  a  hard  day's 
work. 

Mrs   B   McNultt. 


Bt.-TTE.  Mont.,  June  19.  1943. 
HcNonABLE    Sia :    Kindly    accept    this    as    a 
\:':e-j   lor  more  meat  for  miners  m  the  Butte 
dLstrict  to  further  the  war  effort. 

Mr    .^nd  Mr.s    Richa.id  Stodden. 

Butte    .Mo.vt  .  June  19.  1943. 
Ccnei-cssman  Mike  Mansfieid, 
House  Office   Buiicitng. 

Wa.'^h  ington,  D   C. 
Dear  Congressman  Mansfteld:   Plea?e  con- 
.^icipr  our  Butte   miners.     We   all   know   how 
nce-sary  meat  is  to  a  copper  producer.    More 
mtat   tor  the  Butte  miners. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mary   E    Michelotte 


I  am  a  miner  in    the  Butte  mine,';,  and  I 
need  move  meat. 

LoREN^o  Rolando, 

.MrudrrriUe. 


Auto  Use  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tve:iday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  CANFIELD,  Mr.  Spoaker,  the 
A.  A.  A.  Club  of  New  Jerycy  presents  a 
timely  and  just  app?a!  in  the  telegram 
below.  Those  who  have  been  denied  the 
use  of  their  cars  for  almost  every  purpose 
arc  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  imposition 
of  a  new  use  ta.x  at  this  time. 

TRENTON,  N   J  ,  June  28.  1943. 
Hon    Gordon  Canfield, 

Washington.  D  C: 
We  urge  the  adoption  of  Joint  congres-icnal 
resolution  e.xtendmg    \aHdity   of  present   $5 
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Federal  auto  use  stamp  by  4  to  6  months,  or 
until  gasoline  situation  permits  greater  car 
use.  Current  Federal  US3  stamp  expires  June 
30.  Therefore  quick  action  necessary  If  car 
owners  now  limited  by  restriction  are  to 
receive  benefit  of  this  measure.  We  urge  your 
support  of  this  resolution. 

AAA.  AtrroMOBiLE  Clltb  or  New  Jebset, 

K.  D,  Sullivan,  Secretary. 


Floods  in  V/ar  and  in  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTIKGTCN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  29,  1943 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  address  which  I  de- 
hvered  before  the  Mississippi  Valley  As- 
sociation, St.  Lcuis,  Mo.,  Monday,  June 
28.  1943,  as  follows: 

Floods  have  harassed  man  In  all  ages  and 
In  all  countries  in  both  war  and  peace.  The 
Chinese  found  It  necessary  to  control  the 
floods  along  the  great  rivers  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  from  the  earliest  times.  The  records 
of  floods  In  China  extend  over  a  pericd  of 
4.0a0  years.  The  levees  along  Chinese  rivers 
were  first  constructed  while  Europe  wp.s  still 
»  wilderness  Same  of  China's  greatest  leg- 
endary heroes  are  her  engineers  One  of  them 
is  Ll  Ping  A  beautiful  temple  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  There  is  inscribd  in 
letters  of  gt  Id  at  the  entrance  of  the  tem- 
ple his  command:  "Dig  the  bed  deep  and  keep 
the   banks   low  ' 

As  civilization  In  all  countries  advanced, 
man  attempted  to  Improve  and  control 
rivers.  Sometimes  he  undertook  to  control 
the  ravages  of  disastrous  floods  by  keep.ng 
the  high  waters  within  the  banks  and  be- 
tween the  levees  supplementing  the  banks. 
Again  he  utilized  diversions  and  constructed 
fiocriways.  At  other  times  he  stored  the 
excess  waters  in  rainy  seasons  for  use  In 
times  of  scarcity.  Dams  were  constructed  to 
detain  the  flood  waters  to  prevent  the  over- 
flow of  the  valleys. 

Floods  are  not  mere  frequent  than  for- 
merly. There  were  floods  long  before  De  Soto 
disccvered  the  Mississippi,  and  long  before 
the  Ohio  Valley  was  settled  Deforestation 
has  little  to  do  with  the  frequency  of  floods. 
Soil  erosion  has-  been  going  on  through  the 
ages;  it  is  responsible  for  the  alluvial  valleys 
of  the  United  States. 

R:vers  and  seas  are  among  nature's  best 
contributions  to  the  progress  of  man.  But 
man  must  supplement  nature.  Impediments 
to  navigation  must  be  removed  Canals 
must  be  constructed,  channels  must  be 
deepened,  harbors  mu3t  be  kept  open,  and 
barriers  must  be  removed  Transportation 
by  water  la  the  cheapest  form  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  denser  the  population  the 
greater  the  need  for  cheap  transportation 

Rivers  have  always  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  mankind  The  lack  of  navi- 
gable rivers  has  hindered  the  development  of 
many  countries.  Cities  In  ancient  and 
modern  times  located  along  the  great  rivers 
have  grown  and  prospered.  What  would  Lon- 
don be  without  the  Thames?  What  would 
New  York  be  without  the  Hudson?  What 
would  St  Louis  be  without  the  Mississippi? 
While  rivers  are  among  natures  greatest 
contributions,  they  mtist  be  Improved,  they 
must  be  controlled. 

"And  the  waters  prevailed  and  Increased 
greatly  upon  the  earth;  and  the  Ark  went 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 


In  this  passage  from  the  Book  of  Genesis 
we  have  the  oldest  record  of  the  relationship 
of  floods  and  navigation. 

I  know  of  no  history  that  does  not  deal 
much  with  rivers.  I  know  of  no  legend  or 
fatle  that  dees  not  Include  rivers.  There  is 
a  charm  and  majesty  about  rivers.  As  the 
ocean  awes  with  its  resistless  power,  so  the 
river  thrills  and  delights.  The  river  is  the 
most  human  and  the  most  companionable  of 
all  inanimate  objects;  it  haa  a  voice  of  its 
own;  it  is  full  of  good  fellowship  and  of 
delightful  companionship.  It  can  be  friendly 
and  helpful  or  it  can  bs  threatening  and 
destructive;  it  can  be  gay  or  it  can  be  grave. 

A  drop  of  water  oould  tell  a  wonderful  story. 
It  has  made  tlie  long  Journey  from  the  river 
to  the  ocean  millions  and  mUlions  of  timer.. 
It  has  been  lifted  by  the  blazing  sun  from  the 
sea  or  gulf,  carried  by  wind  and  storm  across 
the  plains,  the  hills,  the  valleys,  and  the 
mounta'ns  to  fall  as  rain  or  snow  and  to  Join 
other  billions  of  drops  of  water  to  form  the 
little  brook  that  ultimately  flnds  its  way  Into 
the  great  river  that  flows  ever  onward  to  t.  - 
sea. 

In  his*  attempt  to  Improve  and  control 
rivers,  what  can  man  do  about  them?  He 
cannot  prevent  floods,  but  he  can  control 
them.  He  cannot  prevent,  nor  can  he  change 
the  amount  of  rainfall,  but  he  can  alter  the 
rate  at  which  it  will  run  off.  He  cannot  pre- 
vent or  change  the  amount  of  snowfall,  but 
he  can  delay  the  snow  by  dense  foliage  and  by 
other  means  from  reaching  the  ground,  and 
he  can  hinder  the  snow  when  it  has  reached 
the  ground  from  being  converted  Into  rapid 
run-ofl.  He  can  check  the  ravages  of  disas- 
trous floods  by  keeping  high  waters  within 
the  banks  and  between  levees  supplementing 
the  banks.  He  can  hold  back  the  rains  and 
the  snows  by  dams  along  the  tributaries  of 
the  headwaters.  He  can  detain  the  floods  by 
larger  dams  below  the  headwaters.  He  can 
supplement  the  levees  by  diversions  and  flood- 
ways.  He  can  straighten  the  channels  and 
thus  hasten  the  discharge. 

F'.ood  control  prevents  rivers  from  being 
destructive  enemies  and  makes  them  useful 
friends.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  flood 
control  was  adopted  as  a  national  policy  by 
the  United  States.  The  first  act  was  passed 
In  1936  It  was  followed  by  the  acU  of  1937, 
1938.  1939.  and  1941. 

All  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  United 
States  have  been  surveyed  and  studied  by 
the  Ccrps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army.  RepcrLs  have  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, Levees,  flood  walls,  and  reservoirs 
have  been  constructed  in  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal river  basins  of  the  country.  Local  pro- 
tective works  along  the  Connecticut  and 
reservoirs  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Con- 
necticut have  been  constructed  In  New  Eng- 
land. Flood  walls  have  been  constructed 
along  the  Ohio,  anr*  reservoirs  along  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Ohio.  The  levees  along  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  are  the  strongest, 
highest,  and  most  massive  earth  structures 
ever  constructed  in  any  country.  Author- 
ized flood  control  works  have  been  ccn- 
structed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  from  New 
England  to  California  and  from  Seattle  to 
Jacksonville.  No  country  in  the  world  has 
made  mere  rapid  progress  in  the  control  of 
floods  than  the  United  States. 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

There  is  a  reason  for  the  unparalleled  prog- 
ress in  flood  control  In  the  United  States. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army  is  entitled  to  the  credit.  Congress 
authorizes  no  projects  unless  recommended 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  No  projects  are 
recommended  unless  the  benefits  exceed  the 
costs  of  the  Improvements.  Both  theory  and 
experience  are  essential  in  the  construction 
of  the  works.  The  highest  type  of  engineer- 
ing is  required.  The  improvements  must  be 
sound.  They  must  be  Justified.  All  of  the 
Flood  Control  Acta  provide  that  the  plan- 


ning and  the  execution  of  flood  control  and 
river  and  harbor  projects  la  the  function  of, 
and  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  By  common  consent, 
they  are  the  most  accomplished  flood-control 
engineers  in  the  world. 

ESSENTLAL     IN     WAB 

Flood  control  is  essential  In  peace:  It  is 
more  eesentlal  In  war.  River  transportation 
Is  important  in  peace.  It  is  more  Importunt 
in  war.  Inland  waterways  are  needed  in 
peace.  With  coastal  and  coastwise  traffic 
eliminated  by  the  submarines,  they  are  Im- 
perative in  war.  The  English,  Russians,  and 
Germans  utilized  their  rivers  in  peace,  but 
they  are  utilizing  them  more  in  war  The 
more  fierce  the  war.  the  more  widespread  the 
use  of  Inland  waterways.  The  great  battles 
between  the  Russiant  and  the  Germans  have 
boen  fought  along  the  rivers  of  Ruasla.  We 
should  profit  by  the  example  of  the  English, 
the  Russians  and  the  Germans.  We  should 
remember  that  during  the  First  World  War 
It  was  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  use 
everything  that  would  float,  as  has  been  said, 
from  a  bateau  to  a  battleship.  Ships  are  Im- 
portant, barges  are  necessary,  but  Improved 
waterways  are  fundamental.  Flood  control 
and  na\igation  are  as  essential  to  the  war 
in  the  New  World  as  they  are  In  the  Old 
World. 

FLOOD  CONTBOL  ACT  OF  194  1 

A  sound  program  of  national  flood  eootrol 
requires  annual  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations The  fail  of  France  in  1940  and  the 
necesslt>  for  national  defense  delayed  and 
prevented  the  consideration  and  pasiage  of  a 
flood -control  bill.  However,  after  exhaustive 
hea^ngs  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Augtist  19, 
1941,  authorizing  approximately  $275,000,000, 
in  addition  to  previous  authorizations,  w&s 
passed.  This  act  is  outstanding  among  tke 
fiocd-ccntrol  acts.  It  authorizes  projects  In 
all  the  principal  drainage  basins  of  the  United 
fct.a;es  It  provides  for  multiple  use  projects, 
'^specialij  in  Arkansas  and  along  the  Missouri 
River.  The  policy  adopted  in  1938  was  con- 
tinued and  expanded.  Only  projects  that 
had  been  carefully  studied  and  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  wece  In- 
cluded In  the  bill. 

THZ  FUX>DS  or  1»43 

On  the  home  front  1948  will  he  remem- 
bered for  excessive  floods  along  the  Wabash 
and  the  Sangamon  Rivers  and  for  record 
flocds  along  the  Illinois  River.  There  have 
been  two  maximum  and  successive  flocds 
along  the  Arkansas  River  One  of  them  was 
a  record  flood.  There  have  been  three  suc- 
cessive flocds  along  the  Missouri,  one  of 
them  being  a  record  flood.  There  has  been 
a  record  flood  In  the  upper  Mississippi,  the 
flood  heights  at  St.  Louis  were  only  about 
2  feet  lower  than  the  previous  record  gage. 
Large  areas  have  been  Inundated.  Many 
deaths  have  occurred.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers estimate  that  along  the  Wabacb.  the 
Illinois,  the  Sarg?mon.  the  Arkansas,  the 
White,  the  St.  Francis,  the  Missouri,  and  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Rivers  approximately  9.- 
C29.000  acres  were  Inundated  with  estimated 
damages  aggregating  tr6.234,OC0  In  the  floods 
of  1943  Sixty-two  deaths  were  reported. 
Pood  and  feed  crops  vere  destroyed.  The 
flocds  came  later  than  usual,  and  replanting 
Is  hazardous. 

FLOOD-CONTROL   HSAKINGS 

The  Committee  on  Flood  Coiitrol  during 
the  present  month  conducted  exhaustive 
hearings  for  2  weeks.  T.^.e  program  was  to 
prov;d3  for  emergency  authorizations  for  the 
repair  and  restoration  of  flood-contrcd  works 
damaged  or  threatened  by  the  floods  of  1943 
and  to  report  a  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
flood-control  works  for  post-war  construction 
on  which  favorable  reports  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chief  of  Ikgineers  since  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  August  19,  1941. 
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Congress  has  previously  adopted  In  the 
major  flood  control  acts  of  1936.  1938.  and 
1941  pn  Jecta  on  which  favorable  reports  have 
been  submitted  but  authorized  only  a  part 
of  the  fur.ds  required  for  the  construction  of 
the  projects  Additional  authorizations  to 
provide  for  projects  previously  approv«'d  are 
planned  in  the  flood  control  act  under  con- 
sideration for  post-war  construction 

The  Comruittee  on  Flood  Control  has  re- 
ported favorably  an  allocation  of  HO.OOO.COO 
to  provide  for  emergency  repair  and  restora- 
tion vborit  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  dam- 
ages of  the  flcod>  of  1943.  The  ccmmlttee 
plans  to  report  later  a  bill  to  provide  for 
flood-control  works  In  all  the  principal  basins 
of  the  United  States  so  that  there  may  be 
availabie  sound  projects  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  disastrous  floods  following  the 
conclusion    of    the    war, 

AtTHOHlZATlONS  AND  APPROPRI.^TIONS 

The  total  authorizations  for  general  flccd 
control  amount  to  about  1930.400.000  There 
have  been  appropriated  for  construction  a 
total  of  «526.300  000  In  order  to  complete 
the  works  already  under  construction  or 
definitely  planned  for  construction,  addi- 
tional appropriations  will  be  required  in  the 
amount  of  about  $243  000,000.  The  appro- 
priations to  date  plus  those  required  to  com- 
plete the  present  construction  program 
amou  It  to  about  $770,000,000  This  would 
leav«  an  apparent  backlog  of  projects  yet  to 
be  considered  amounting  to  $160,000,000 

These  amounts  are  based  largely  upon  pre- 
war estimates.  It  is  probable  that  the 
■mounts  to  complete  the  present  program 
after  the  war  will  be  increased  The  esti- 
mates do  not  contain  full  allowance  for  the 
cost  of  suspending  work  on  many  projects  in 
accordance  with  the  recent  War  Production 
B6ard  stop  order. 

The  total  cost  of  projects  which  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress  but  which  have  not 
yet  received  any  appropriations  for  construc- 
tion amounts  to  $288,000,000.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  amount  exceeds  the  backlog 
of  $160,000,000,  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
cur  present  construction  program  Includes 
projects  falling  within  the  comprehensive 
basin  plans  for  which  only  partial  money 
authorizations  have  been  provided.  As  I  have 
Indicated,  the  auihcrlzations  for  those  basins 
will  have  to  be  Increased  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  completion  of  those  particular 
projects 

In  addition  to  the  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations for  general  flood  control,  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  for  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Including  the  St  Francis  and 
the  Yazoo,  approximately  $472,153,424  under 
the  acts  of  1928.  1936.  and  1938 

While  there  was  devastation  along  the  up- 
per Mississippi  River  and  trtbuiarles.  the 
floodwaters  moved  placidly  from  Cairo  to 
the  Gulf.  Old  Man  River  has  been  harnessed 
by  the  Army  engineers  Massive  levees,  flood- 
ways,  and  cut-offs  enabled  the  floods  of  1943 
to  be  carried  along  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
with  a  suge  slightly  In  excess  erf  flood  stage. 
Cut-offs  hav-  shortened  the  river  by  a  dis- 
tance of  137  miles  Diversions  have  been 
eliminated.  Flood  heights  as  a  result  of  cut- 
offs have  been  reduced  some  10  feet  at  Arkan- 
sas City,  8  feet  at  Greenville,  and  5  feet  at 
Vlcksburg  The  project  flood,  which  is  25 
percent  in  excess  of  the  flood  of  1927,  has 
been  provided  for. 

IX  enough  dl:t  Is  put  Into  levees  they  can 
be  made  safe  Levees  can  be  made  as  strong 
as  Fort  Peck  Dam  or  the  Gatun  Dam  In  the 
Panama  Canal.  Levees  for  flood  control  are 
feasible  If  they  are  strong,  constructed  of 
proper  material,  and  high  and  broad  enough. 
They  are  the  most  economical  and  efflcient 
means  of  flood  protection.  Soils  are  to  be 
taken  Into  consideration.  Berms  are  to  be 
constructed.  Foundations  are  to  be  made 
•ecurc. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATION 

It  Is  evident  that  many  Important  projects 
for  which  comprehensive  plans  have  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress  cannot  be  constructed 
without  additional  authorizations.  Other  im- 
portant measures  reconunended  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  cannot  be  becun.  Apprcprla- 
tions  for  new  works  for  general  flood  control 
have  net  been  made  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Such  appropriations  should  be  renewed  at  the 
earliest  practicable  cpportunity.  Often  proj- 
ects must  be  constructed  consecutively. 
Works  should  be  coordinated  and  they  shculd 
be  prosecuted  at  reasonable  rates  tu  prevent 
dani.igts  and  to  prevent  calamities  and  over- 
flows Reservoirs  require  long  pericds  to 
construct  Authorizations  shcukl  be  made  in 
advance.  Benefits  do  net  accrue  until  the 
reservciir.s  are  completed.  It  took  6  \tars  to 
build  Fort  Peck  Dam.  Piojccts  si-.oulc!  b"  ini- 
tiated years  ahead  of  expected  completion, 
and  authorizations  should  be  made  early,  as 
delays  in  construction  due  to  higli  v.-atcrs 
mak.^  river  improvements  slow. 

The  demand  for  electric  power  in  the  war 
effort  is  growing.  Authorizations  for  reser- 
voirs for  multiple  purposes  are  In  order. 
While  I  believe  in  multiple-purpose  reser- 
voirs, It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
full  reservoirs  are  essential  tor  the  generation 
of  power  and  that  empty  reservoirs  are  im- 
perative for  the  storing  of  flood  waters 

The  floods  of  1943  have  demonstrated  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  sound  in  their 
recommeodation  to  the  Concress  of  the 
United  States  that  ample  provision  must  be 
made  for  flood  control  before  additional  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  generation  of 
power  In  multiple-purpose  reservoirs.  The 
people  must  not  be  deceived.  They  have 
relied  for  flood  protection  as  a  result  of  the 
construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs,  out 
when  such  dams  and  reservoirs  are  used  en- 
tirely for  power,  there  Is  no  space  for  the 
storage  of  flood  waters  when  the  floods  come. 
It  must  be  kept  In  mind  always  that  dams 
unless  made  high  and  large  enough  for  power 
and  for  flood  control  are  incompatible. 

THE  WAR  EFFORT 

Destructive  floods  can  easily  Jeopardize  'he 
war  effort.  They  can  halt  Industrial  produc- 
tion by  shutting  down  power  plants,  by  crip- 
pling railroads,  by  destroying  highways,  and 
by  Interrupting  communications 

Food  is  essential  in  war.  Tlie  United 
States  is  being  called  upon  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  Allied  Nations.  It  has  become  ap- 
parent as  a  result  of  the  floods  of  19«  that 
food  and  feed  can  be  destroyed  by  floods  and 
that  the  war  effort  can  be  hindered  by  de- 
structive floods.  Floods  not  only  Jeopardize 
communications  and  war  plants,  but  they 
Jeopardize  the  bread-basket  of  the  Nation. 
A  partial  overflow  may  not  only  Interrupt 
postal  services  and  Interstate  commerce,  but 
it  may  seriously  reduce  the  production  of 
feed  and  food  The  Mississippi  River  divides 
the  continent.  Economy  will  be  promoted 
and  great  floods  prevented  and  controlled 
by  the  Immediate  completion  of  the  adopted 
projects  in  the  lower  Mississippi  River  and 
by  the  completion  of  the  adopted  projects 
along  the  upper  Mississippi  and  tribu'aiies 
Authorizations  therefore  must  be  fc Hewed  by 
appropriations  in  war.  for  projects  Wiat  are 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 

MULTIPLE-rSE   PROJECTS 

Plans  for  controlling  devastating  flccd 
waters  should  wherever  practicable  provide 
for  their  use  and  for  their  conservation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  Water  is  probably 
the  most  valuable  of  natural  resources  It 
should  not  be  polluted.  It  should  be  con- 
served and  not  wasted.  Power  should  be 
generated  where  practicable  In  connection 
with  flood  control.  Multiple-purpose  dams 
wherever  feasible,  and  with  adequate  flood 
storage,  should  be  constructed.  Both  firm 
and  secondary  power  are  needed  and  should 


be  generated  Water  power  is  not  only  valu- 
able, but  it  contributes  to  needed  public  im- 
provements that  might  not  otherwise  be 
constructed  for  flood  control,  navigation  and 
irngaticn.  The  best  possible  multiple-use 
projects  should  be  authorized  now  so  that 
they  can  be  prnsecu'ed  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner to  meet  urgent  needs  for  flood  control. 
Irrigation,  and  navigation  and  to  satisfy  the 
growing  demands  for  electric  power. 

NAVIG.^TION 

The  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries 
have  been  carrying  during  the  war  more 
freight  than  evei  before  In  their  history 
Gasoline,  oils,  and  sulphur  are  transported 
to  Industrial  centers  in  the  Chicasfo  area,  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  the  Pitt.^burgh  district. 
Steel  and  coal  are  shipped  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Kentucky  areas  It  Is  estimated, 
however,  that  the  Mississ.ppi  River  will  carry 
le.ss  tonnage  in  1943  than  in  1942,  1  trust 
that  the  greatest  o*  all  navigable  rivers  will 
be  utilized  more  and  more  during  the  war. 

An  ever  mcrcasi:  g  number  of  vessels  which 
are  being  const n^cted  on  the  Great  Lakes  for 
war  use  are  traversing  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Paver,  and  shipments  from  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans  are  increasing  in  importance  in  the 
national  war  offort.  Coastal  and  inter- 
coastal  waterways  have  been  almost  elimi- 
nated by  the  men;tce  of  submarines  dur- 
ing the  war.  Nuvmation  on  the  Mississippi, 
the  Ohio,  and  th.e  Missouri  Rivers  thus  as- 
sumes a  more  important  part  in  the  war  ef- 
fort. Railways  and  highways  are  being  over- 
ta.xed.  Greater  use  should  be  made  of  navi- 
gable inland  wat'Jiways  in  war  transporta- 
tion. 

B.\CKLOG 

We  recall  the  depression  following  World 
War  No  1.  We  are  apprehensive  of  another 
debacle  follov,-ing  the  present  World  War. 
It  is  difficult  to  arm;  it  is  more  difficult  to 
disarm.  Post-war  employment  will  be  a 
major  national  problem.  While  we  are  de- 
fending our  freedom  and  our  way  of  life, 
we  must  not  fail  to  take  stock  of  the  prob- 
lem of  full  employment  which  we  must  face 
again  when  the  war  is  over. 

We  must  profit  by  the  experience  of  1920, 
and  we  must  profit  by  the  experience  of  1930. 
A  reservoir  of  projects  should  be  adopted. 
Back'i^g-  should  be  provided,  and  they  should 
be  real  backlogs.  Many  wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant activities  to  provide  employment  were 
adopted  in  1933.  Haste  and  speed  were  im- 
perative There  was  htinger  in  the  land. 
Unemployment  was  widespread  There  must 
be  no  repetition  of  waste  and  extravagance. 
There  are  Federal  activities  and  there  are 
public  works  that  will  promote  the  general 
welfare.  Flood  control  is  among  the  most 
satisfactory  of  public  works.  I  know  it  Is 
essential  to  win  the  war  before  we  win  the 
peace,  but  we  must  plan  for  peace  and  the 
problems  of  peace  as  we  win  the  war.  I  shall 
therefore  continue  to  advocate  flood-control 
authorizations  to  increase  the  backlog  of 
sound  projects  and  to  enlarge  the  reservoir 
of  useful  public  works  following  the  World 
War. 

After  all.  the  real  problems  of  war  never 
come  until  the  war  is  over.  Peace  is  really 
more  difficult  than  war.  Jobs  must  be  pro- 
vided for  those  now  in  the  armed  forces, 
Sound  planning  and  scientific  research  are 
Involved.  Only  worthy  and  sound  projects 
should  be  promoted.  Post-war  planning 
must  not  be  too  theoretical.  It  must  not  be 
extravagant;  it  must  be  practical;  It  must 
provide  for  public  works  where  the  benefits 
exceed  the  cost  I  know  of  no  more  satis- 
lactory  (.ublic  works  for  the  peace  that  must 
follow  the  war  than  flood-control  improve- 
ments. 

REDLCED    EXFENDITtniES 

We  are  at  war  I  favor  the  reduction  of 
nondefense  expenditures  I  advocate  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  normal  expenditures  of  the 
Government,  but  I  maintain  that  flood-con- 
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t'ol  works  which  are  vital  to  national  defense 
or  to  the  production  of  food  and  feed  cannot 
be  eliminated.  I  assert  that  Improvements 
imperatively  needed  to  control  floods  that 
interrupt  communications  and  disrupt  trans- 
portation, delay  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions. Interfere  with  the  manufacture  of  war 
materials,  and  destroy  food  and  feed  crops 
should  '■)€  completed  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
economy  but  to  aid  in  providing  the  supplies 
and  equipment  urgently  needed  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

I  know  that  war  comes  first  1  am  for  all- 
out  war.  While  generally  flood-control  works 
and  other  public  improvements  must  stand 
aside  to  provide  for  the  war  eflurt,  there  are 
flood-control  projects  that  are  essential  to  the 
war  eflff^rt.  These  projects  are  entitled  to 
prii^ritie.'; 

1  have  advocated  the  abG!itir)n  of  depres- 
sion agencies,  including  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  and  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration I  have  insisted  upon  tlie  elimina- 
tion c'  all  social  experiments  I  have  advo- 
cated the  reduction  of  all  appro;irialions  not 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  I 
have  insisted  upon  the  reduction  of  Federal 
employees  heretofore  engaged  4n  nonessential 
activities.  I  have  advocated  taxes  and  more 
taxes.  I  have  urged  the  suiiport  uf  war  meas- 
ures. I  have  insisted  from  the  beginning  that 
It  Is  impossible  to  win  the  war  on  a  40-hour 
week.  I  have  urged  a  suspension  of  the  •40- 
hour  week  for  the  duration  I  have  opposed 
the  war  profiteer  and  the  labor  racketeer. 
I  have  resented  the  administration  cuddling 
labor  while  using  the  whip  and  spur  upon  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  I  have  suppoitcd 
legislation  for  the  liberalization  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  for 
better  cooperation  between  employers  and 
employees.  I  have  opposed  profiteering  in 
labor  and  In  industry  I  have  insisted  that 
there  must  be  no  strikes  in  war  plants  and 
munition  plants. 

Following  Pearl  Harbor  I  was  among  those 
who  congratulated  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  upon  their 
promise  that  there  would  be  no  strikes  for 
the  duration  I  have  repeatedly  condemned 
strikes  in  violation  of  the  solemn  pledge  of 
the  labor  organizations.  One  jurisdictional 
strike  has  followed  another  The  situation 
has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Production  is 
being  delayed.  As  a  result  of  one  coal  strike 
after  another  the  manufacture  of  steel  that 
is  Imperative  for  war  has  been  halted.  It  is 
easy  to  denounce.  The  time  for  name  calling 
has  passed  We  have  had  enough  of  coddling. 
We  have  had  enough  of  shadow  boxing.  It 
is  time  for  a  showdown. 

The  Smlth-Connally  bill  is  intended  to 
prevent  strikes  in  defense  plants  and  to  pro- 
hibit strikes  in  plants  taken  over  for  opera- 
tion bv  the  Government.  I  believe  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  I  believe  in  the  rights  of 
labor.  We  might  as  well  face  the  issue 
When  the  coal  miners'  strike  was  called  and 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  took  over  the  operation 
of  tlie  coal  mines,  John  L.  Lewis  contemptu- 
ouslv  and  insultingly  said  to  the  American 
people.  -Now.  we  will  bargain  with  our  new- 
employer,  the  United  States  of  America." 
What  is  the  issue  involved'  It  transcends 
th»  rights  of  labor.  The  Issue  is  the  right  to 
strike  against  the  flag.  The  issue  is  the  right 
to  strike  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

If  men  are  to  be  drafted  to  go  overseas,  if 

♦      -*n   are   to   be  conscripted   to  die  for   their 

r.'Vt.'ry   I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  labor 

coun-,^,,^  jjg  drafted  if  necessary      I  know 

^^""^      cTCrf3d  .-^ason  why  capital  should  not  be 

\of  »o  8*^j  necessarv     Man  is  more  Important 

jcirivftta^^^^^^^.     ^^^  ^j.^  ^j^j^pj.  f,  J  Q^jr  Govern- 

/ ment  or  against  our  Government. 

F     wh<-n  the  Smlth-Connally  bill  was  before 

'    the    House    the    president    of    tiie    American 


Federation  of  Labor  threatened  to  defeat 
Members  of  Congress  If  they  voted  for  the 
bill.  It  is  time  for  dictatorial  labor  leaders 
who  demand  that  Members  of  Congress  vote 
as  they  are  ordered,  or  else,  to  be  emphatically 
rebuked.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass,  and  for  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to 
enforce,  legislation  that  will  prevent  dic- 
tatorial labor  leaders  from  promoting  or  call- 
ing strikes  in  war  plants  and  from  aiding  or 
abetting  strikes  in  any  plants  under  the 
operation  of  the  Government. 

It  is  said  that  the  proper  solution  of  our 
labor  problems  is  voluntary  cooperation,  but 
labor  has  heretofore  admitted  that  volun- 
tary cooperation  was  ineffective.  The  labor 
organizations  appealed  to  Congress  to  en- 
act labor  legislation.  Labor  Itself  abandoned 
voluntary  cooperation  in  asking  for  the  pass- 
age of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  If  stat- 
utes are  necessary  and  essential  to  protect 
labor  in  its  rights,  statutes  are  essential  to 
restrict  and  to  prevent  strikes  In  war  plants 
during  the  war.  It  Is  time  for  action.  It 
is  time  to  either  work  or  fight. 

SACRIFICES 

The  people  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices. 
They  know  they  cannot  do  business  as  usual. 
They  know  that  Increased  powers  in  the 
executive  department  of  the  Government  are 
essential  in  the  war.  They  are  willing  to  be 
taxed  and  taxed  to  the  bone,  but  they  resent 
unnecessary  burdens  that  are  imposed  upon 
citizens  in  business,  often  by  those  who  are 
theorists  without  any  practical  business  or 
commercial  experience.  We  are  fighting  for 
freedom.  We  are  not  slaves.  The  people 
knew  there  was  no  reason  for  the  multiplied 
questionnaires  and  reports  with  respect  to 
rationing.  They  were  glad  when  Congress 
curtailed  such  activities. 

The  p  ohlems  of  war  are  difficult.     Selfish- 
ness cro.      out      It  is  often  evident.    Tried 
and- true  leadei-s  are  essential   In   executive 
p. aces      It  is  imperative  that  the  peoi^le  have 
confidence  in  those  who  are  vested  with  war 
powers.    The    people    know    that    increased 
powers  in  the  hands  of  a  good  and  a  great 
man  make  him  humble,  but  they  know  that 
sjch   powers  in   the  hands  of  a   little  man 
lead  to  impositions.     Vast  powers  in  a  Robert 
E.  Lee  or  a  U.  S  Grant  inspire  them  to  serve, 
to  fight,  to  sacrifice,  to  deny,  and  not  merely 
to  rule.    While  dictatorial  powers  are  essen- 
tial to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  people 
resent  little  dictators  in  Washington,     They 
resent  autocratic  bureaucracy.     While  being 
taxed  and  while  they  are  being  called  upon  to 
deny,  while  they  are  asked  to  buy  bonds,  the 
people   insist  that  the  normal  functions  of 
government    be    not    impaired.     They    Insist 
that  waste  and  extravagance  be* eliminated. 
They   bitterly  resent  the  policy  of   the  Ad- 
ministration    in     coddling     special     groups, 
whether  they  be  labor  groups  or  soeial  plan- 
ners.    They    insist    that    America    be    saved 
before  America  is  reformed. 

The  people  know  that  they  live  in  the 
greatest  hour  in  history.  These  are  greater 
days  and  greater  nights  than  when  Washing- 
ten  with  his  ragged  men  was  at  »ralley  Forge 
Washington  had  courage.  Lincoln  had  cour- 
age Washington  and  Lincoln  both  had 
faith,  but  life  today  is  greater  The  world 
will  never  forget  the  Torpedo  Squadron 
Eight  which  destroyed  the  Jap  carrier  at 
Midway,  V.'ar  alw-ays  means  sacrlfie.  The 
people  are  willing  to  cooperate.  They  are 
willing  to  endure.  They  want  their  sacri- 
fices to  count.  They  are  asking  that  only 
the  true  and  tried  leadership  of  the  Nation 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  vast  wa.  powers 
In  all  of  the  departments  in  Washington, 
War  means  crises  Every  crisis  means  an 
opportunity.  The  people  need  faith  and  they 
need  thrift.  So  does  the  Government,  It 
was   faitb   and   thrift   that   built   America. 


America  can  only  be  rebuilt  with  faith  and 
thrift.  Faith  has  sailed  the  uncharted  seas. 
Only  faith  can  rebuild  what  war  has 
destroyed. 

MOSAUC 

Morale  is  essential  on  the  battle  front.    It 
is  equally  essential  on  the  home  front.    We 
haVe  evidences  every  day  of  the  heroism  of 
cur  soldiers  on   land,  of  our  sailors  en  the 
seas,  and  of  o-ur  men  in  the  air.     There.  Is 
morale  on  the  battle  front,  but  morale  on  the 
home  front  Is  essential  to  sustain  morale  on 
the  battle  front.     The  t>oys  in  the  hellhole.^ 
of  Guadalcanal,  on  the  burning  sands  or  In 
the  muuholes  of  Africa  are  not  howling  and 
complaining  of  the  sacrlflcef  they  are  called 
upon   to   make.     They   are    not   continually 
complaining  and  grouching.     They  are  not 
salting   down   everybody   who   will   listen   to 
them  with  their  tears  and  with  their  com- 
plaints    What  about  the  morale  of  the  home 
front?    Often  It  is  the  fathers,  sometimes  it 
is  the  mothers  and  sisters,  who  speak  by  the 
hour  about  the  mistakes  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  and  about  the  mismanagement  of  the 
war  effort  at  Washington      The  boys  at  the 
front  are  not  grouching.    The  Vraglc  part  of 
it  is  that  the  people  wlio  complain  without 
cause  do  not  realize  the  .larm  they  are  doing. 
Optimism  is  es.scntial  on  the  battle  front     It 
is  essential  on  the  home  front.    Pessimism  on 
either  front  Is  Just  as  catching  as  the  measles, 
and  when   It   becomes  an  epidemic  It  Is  as 
fatal  as  any  pla'gue.     It  is  Just  as  patriotic 
for  women  to  be  cheerful  as  It  is  for  them  to 
knit    sweaters.     It    is    Just   as    patriotic    for 
fathers   not   to  be  selfish,   not  to  complain 
without  cause,  as  It  Is  for  their  sons  to  flfzht 
on  the  battle  fronts     It  Is  equally  as  impor- 
tant  for  m.en   anc*   for  women   not  only   to 
endure,  but  to  cooperate  and  to  be  unselfish. 
It  is  time  for  all  to  deny  and  to  sacrifice 

EMERGENCY  WAR  FLOOD  CONTROL  APPHOPRUTION8 

As  I  have  indicated,  no  appropriations  are 
being  made  for  general  flood  control  for  the 
next  flscal  year,  but  there  are  emergency 
works  and  these  works  should  be  constructed. 
There  will  be  other  emergency  works  during 
the  progress  of  the  war.  Heretofore  emer^ 
gency  works  have  been  confined  to  war  plants 
and  to  protect  war  munitions,  but  food  and 
clothing  are  as  essential  as  guns.  Cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  and  sugar  must  be  produced. 
Cattle  and  hogs  must  be  grown.  The  United 
States  is  being  called  upon  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  armies  of  the  United  Nations.  Munitions, 
tanks,  and  guns  are  needed  during  the  war, 
but  food  and  feed  are  essential, 

I  emphasize  another  thought.  Following 
the  war  with  its  hunger  and  desolation,  food 
will  be  more  essential  in  all  probability  than 
during  the  war,  and  by  food  I  mean  Ameri- 
can food.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that 
sound  projects  to  provide  for  greater  flowed 
protection  for  the  valleys  that  produce  the 
foods  of  America  should  be  adopted  now.  and 
that  plans  should  be  made  for  their  prompt 
construction  with  the  coming  of  peace.  The 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  being  called 
upon  to  produce  more  for  the  war  effort  than 
ever  before,  but  after  the  war  the  demand* 
UDon  the  farmers  of  America  will  be,  greater. 
The  productive  areas  of  America  are  in  the 
valleys.  There  must  be  control  of  devastating 
floods  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
bread  baskets  of  the  United  States. 

CONCLUSION 

We  are  engaged  in  the  greatest  war  In 
history  As  I  have  said,  war  means  sacri- 
fices. It  means  sacrifices  that  hurt.  It 
means  taxes  and  more  taxes.  It  means 
deaths  and  more  deaths.  The  fate  of  th9 
Republic  is  at  stake.  No  liatlon  ever  fought 
for  a  nobler  cause.  We  face  the  gravest  hour 
our  country  has  ever  known.  America  Is  the 
last  hope  of  democracy.  As  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said.  "We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly 
lose  the  last  great  hope  of  earth." 
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Preedom  ts  not  romethlng  to  be  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  or  from  generation 
to  genernticn.  Every  citizen  Is  the  architect 
of  his  own  freedom.  Frefdom  must  b« 
tchleved  FreeCcm  Is  not  Ui  retreat.  De- 
mocracy Is  on  the  march.  Justice  and  rlght- 
ecusre's  wul  prevail.     Victory  Is  assured 

Neither  Hitler  nor  Japan  can  step  the 
m.irch  ct  freedom  or  the  victory  of  deir.cc- 
racv.  The  road  may  b?  lon^^  and  rough,  tut 
whether  long  or  short,  whether  rough  or 
smooth,  we  mean  to  go  all  the  way.  and  we 
know  that  the  rop.d  to  victory  w.U  lead  to 
a  better  United  S-ates  and  a  better  world. 


GoYerament  Operatioo  of  the  Coal  Mines 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARILS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  n,LiNo:s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Inc'ude  the  following  telegram  and 
my  reply  thereio: 

Chicico.  Iu...  June  25,  1943. 
Hoa.  ADOLPH  J.  Sabath,  M.  C  . 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Press  reports  that  National  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator Ickcs  contemplates  Government  cp- 
eratlon  of  coal  mines  for  the  duration  are 
most  disturbing. 

The  disastrcus  experience  in  last  war  of 
Government  operation  of  railroads  is  suf- 
ficient reason  for  urging  continued  private 
opemtlon  of  coal  mines  Consider  railwav 
private  operation  this  wp.r  for  {roof  We  feel 
that  coal  Industry  under  private  operation 
has  done  outstanding  jcb  to  d-^te  by  serving 
private  and  public  needs  without  Govern- 
ment  subsidy 

In  cur  opinion  act  of  taking  over  and 
operating  mines  under  Government  control 
would  so  disrupt  coal  output  as  to  seriously 
Impair  war  production  of  entire  Nation  for 
prolonged  period  Also  would  establl'-h 
precedent  whereby  union  heads  In  many  In- 
du«trles  cou'.d  seek  Gjvernrarnt  control  In 
order  to  Improve  economic  condition  at  ex- 
pense of  the  Nation. 

We  seek,  and  urge  your  active  help  In  In- 
Testigatlng  situation  and  In  advocat  ng  con- 
tinued private  operation  of  cial  mines. 
S:mmons  Eoahdman   Fubliehinc 

coju'okation. 
Fublshera     of     RMlroad     Age     and 
American  Builder. 


the  railroads,  and  the  Government's  ability 
in  obtaining  more  engines,  cars,  as  well  as 
labor,  which  cost  the  Government  nearly 
$2.000 .000.000,  the  railroads  were  tremendous- 
ly Improved  and  were  put  on  a  paying 
basis.  After  this  and  immediately  after  the 
war  the  same  gentlemen  who  clamored  and 
plfaded  fcr  the  Government  to  take  them 
ever  started  a  campaign  for  their  return, 
charging  inefEciency,  Improper  admir.isira- 
tlon,  and  every  other  conceivable  charge 
wh'.ch  they  propagandized  irr  every  form  of 

publicitv. 

Notwithstanding  this  past  experience  I  am 
not  for  Gcvernment  operation  of  the  ccal 
mines.  However,  in  view  of  what  the  Gov- 
ment  has  ilone  for  the  mining  indu'-tiy  the 
operators  shcu'.d  be  more  helpful  in  elimir.at- 
Ing  strikes  and  refrain  from  forcing  strikes 
and  unloading  controversies  en  John  L. 
Lewis,  as  the  cperators  have  been  doirg.  By 
this  I  do  net  mean  to  defend  Mr  Lew.s. 
Sincerely  ycurs, 

ADOLFH  J    S.».B.MH. 


JtJxi:  23,  1943. 
Simmons  Boa»dman  Pttblishing  Cosposatton, 
Pubii.'^hers  of  Riilicay  Age  and  American 
Bu.lder.  Chicago   III. 

Gentlemen-  Ycut  telegram  stating  that 
the  contemplated  Government  operation  of 
the  coal  mines  Is  most  disturbing,  received 

You  state  that  the  disastrous  experience  of 
the  Gcvernment  In  'he  last  war  In  Its  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  is  su.'Bcient  reason  for 
the  continued  private  operation  of  the  ccal 
mines.  While  I  am  generally  opposed  to 
Government  operation  of  the  coal  mines  I 
(eel  that  your  statement  is  unjustifiable  and 
unwarranted  Tcu  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  rallroode  were  on  their  knees  to  the 
Government  to  take  them  over  t>ecause  of  the 
shortage  of  rolling  stock,  labor,  and  their  In- 
ability to  handle  the  Increase  in  freight. 

T>u  tbculd  also  know  that  within  3  months 
hS:c:  the  Government  had  taken  the  rail- 
roads over  conditions  changed  for  the  better. 
Due  to  the  lnterchange-o(-car  plan  between 


World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\KKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Fulbright  resolution,  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  is  un- 
fortunately accorded  a  broader  scope  by 
a  great  many  people  tlian  its  plain 
phraseology  indicates  or  permits.  The 
construction  and  interpretation  seems  to 
cover  a  ^ide  latitude  and  ran:,'es  all  the 
way  from  a  re:cmmendatio;i  of  a  league 
of  nations  to  a  federation  of  wor.d  tgv- 
r-nments. 

Its  brevity  and  simpliciti  of  lai.guage 
wrs  ..tended  to  be,  and  should  have 
been,  a  guaranty  against  just  such  mis- 
interpretation.   It  reads  as  follows: 

Rescued  by  the  Hc^ise  oi  R'^praeritattr^s 
[the  Seriate  concurring) ,  That  the  Ccner?-s 
hereby  espresees  itself  as  favoring  the  crea- 
tion of  appropriate  international  machinery 
v.ith  power  adequate  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  the 
nations  of»the  world,  and  as  favcring  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  State?  therein 

It  is  not  an  expres.<;inn  which  recom- 
mends, commits,  or  pledges  the  Congress 
to  any  particular  kind  of  machinery 
whatsoever,  nor  is  it  even  an  expression 
which  recommends,  commits,  or  pledges 
the  Congress  to  finding  the  machinery 
most  appropriate  and  most  adapted  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Congress  merely  ex- 
presses itself  as  favoring  the  creation  of 
appropriate  machinery. 

In  other  words,  the  resolution,  if 
passed,  in  no  way  encroaches  upon  the 
treaty-making  powers  of  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate;  it  in  no  way  indicates  what 
kind  of  machinery  may  be  appropriate 
for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  ends. 
and  it  in  no  way  binds  the  American 
people  to  any  course  of  action  whatso- 
ever. It  perhaps  would  be  no  violation 
of  the  rules  pertaining  to  an  executive 


se.-^sion,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
clarify  this  point,  to  say,  that  an  amend- 
ment favoring  the  creation  of  appro- 
priate international  machinery  "by  the 
United  Nations  and  such  nations  as  might 
becom2  associated  with  them"  was.  by  a 
close  vote,  rejected  in  the  committee  as 
a  step  beyond  the  appropriate  scope  of 
action  by  the  House  on  the  subject  or 
objective  of  a  just  ana  lasting  peace  be- 
tween the  nation.s  of  the  world. 

Or.  to  dnvc  home  this  idea  from  a 
negative  viov.-point.  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, to  vole  "no"  on  this  resolution, 
would  lh.-^reby  say  that  he  did  not  favor 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  world;  that  he  did  not  favor 
the  creation  of  appropriate  interna- 
tional machinery  with  power  to  effect 
that  objective,  and  that  he  did  not  favor 
the  participation  of  the  United  States 
therein,  even  thou;;h  it  could  be  done 
without  impairment  of  our  national 
soverei-mty  and  without  violating  the 
prerpt'atives  of  the  Senate  in  the  making 
of  treaties  by  and  with  its  advice  and 
consent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resolution  is 
something  more  than  the  more  restate- 
ment of  an  ideal,  something  more  than 
the  voicing  of  a  sentiment,  something 
more  than  the  expression  of  wishful 
thinkin!^  It  Is  a  first  and  necessary 
step  toward  the  goal  of  world  peace. 
That  step  is  the  conviction  and  principle 
that  collective  ac'ion  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  is  necessary  in  future  in- 
ternational relations  for  protection  from 
criminal  nations,  just  as  we  have  learned 
tl::;t  in  ccmmunity  life  collective  action 
is  necessary  for  protection  against  cr-'m- 
inals  and  e.-inisters.  It  constitutes  th? 
cry.'^tal'izatinn  of  this  unanimity  of 
th'^uirht.  as  a  basis,  without  which  no  in- 
telligent and  organized  effort  would  be 
pos.-:ib!e. 

If  approved  by  the  American  people 
and  by  other  nations  of  the  world,  it 
crystail.'Z.^s  this  concept  in  antithesis  to 
the  confused  and  conflicting  theories 
which  heretofore  have  negatived  It  in 
practice  at  least.  The  mere  estabhsh- 
ment  of  this  principle  in  lieu  of  anG  as 
aeainst  the  hereto  prevailing  differences 
of  thou^h^  and  opinion  on  the  efficacy 
of  indeperdpnt  power  of  so-called  isola- 
tioni.-m.  bilateral  treaties,  balance  of 
power,  and  group  alliances  for  protec- 
tion against  a*^tack,  will  be  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  also  true,  that  Inasmuch  as  It 
forms  the  first  step  or  basis  necessaiy 
for  a  just  and  lasting  p3ace  between 
nations  under  any  plan,  it  furnishes  the 
first  step  for  undesirable  plans  as  well 
as  for  those  which  are  feasible;  for  a 
World  Federation  of  Nations  as  well  as 
for  a  League  of  Nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  or  even  by  implication  mean 
that  it  is  adept -^d  for  or  adapted  only 
to  the  former  of  these,  any  more  or  le^  ^ 
than  to  the  latter,  or  to  any  intermedV  * 
plan  between  the  two.  This  ba'-li'g'jg  j^^. 
as  necessary  for  the  build*; ^  of  ^hat' 
ever  peace  plan  may  be  evolved  as  * 
piece  of  land  is  necessary  for  t.h«  or«w|" 
tion  cf  any  building  of  whatever  desigix 
although  in  neither  case  need  that  un- 
derlying .support  determine  the  nature 
of   the   structure   to   be  built  thereon. 
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There  is  a  well-grounded  apprehen- 
sion that  in  the  administration  are  forces 
primarily  seeking  world  power  and  posi- 
tion; that,  therefore,  this  step  or  any 
step  toward  world  cooperation  is  to  play 
into  their  hands  for  their  grandiose  plans. 
The  conclusion  is  that  we  must  do  noth- 
ing: must  not  take  this  step  or  any  st^p 
for  fear  of  being  caught  in  a  trap  from 
which  there  will  be  no  escape.  Su(  h 
reasoning  and  fear  can  only  lead  to  com- 
plete inaction  and  paralysis  of  popular 
government.  It  is  precisely  for  this  rea- 
son that  Congress,  b'-ing  most  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  and  with  faith  in  their 
capacity  for  self-determination,  cannot 
do  other  than  take  the  first  step  and 
explore  the  possibilities  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  between  nations.  Con- 
gress, as  such,  has  no  direct  treaty-mak- 
.vig  power,  and  therefore  cannot  say 
what  shall  be  done  for  the  American 
people,  but  it  can.  as  theii  voice  and  rep- 
resentative, say  what  evil  shall  not  be 
done  to  them.  It  we  confine  ourselves 
to  that  objective,  seeking  the  desired  end 
by  the  simplest  means,  there  might  be 
abundant  justification  for  the  opini.n 
by  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
people  that  it  can  be  ijest  attained  by  the 
United  Nations  building  on  a  League  of 
Nations  plan. 

Time  and  again  has  it  been  said  by 
the  foremost  proponent.^  of  world  peace 
that  had  the  United  S'ates  joined  (he 
League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Court 
we  would  now  have  nc  Hitler  and  no 
militant  Japan,  but  world  peace.  II  they 
are  inielleclually  honest  and  liave  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  why  aban- 
don that  plan  or  something  similar  alter 
the  first  failure?  That  first  failure  was 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
with  no  precedent  to  guide  the  nations 
or  their  leaders,  with  little  or  no  analysi.s 
or  knowledge  of  the  dynamics  causing 
war,  and  still  le.ss  atttmpt  to  eliminate 
them. 

The  times  and  conditions  for  the  suc- 
cess of  a  League  of  Nations  are  far  more 
propitious  than  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  war.  Already  we  have  made  some  of 
those  slow,  laborious  evolutionary  steps 
which  spell  real  progress  Ir  that  war 
we  fought  -iS  the  allied  nations,  now  we 
are  fighting  as  the  United  Nations.  In 
the  first  war,  although  the  United  States 
sought  no  territory  o'-  indemnity,  it  was 
each  nation  for  itself  and  each  holding 
the  other  accountable,  if  not  grabbing 
all  it  could  lay  its  hands  on.  Even  the 
United  States,  although  it  sought  no  ter- 
ritory or  indemnity,  insisted  on  repay- 
ment fcr  its  outlay,  and  httle  Finland 
was  the  only  nation  observing  the  Golden 
Rule.  In  this  v.ar  these  United  Nations 
have  pt  ol-'d  all  their  resources  in  the 
common  aim  to  win  the  war.  and  if  any 
Americans  think  lend-lease  is  not  pure 
\      fiction  they  had  better  become  disillu- 

Uoned.  for  we  not  only  do  not  but  cannot 

tx'-^ci  repayment. 
Yv^p  jDw  are  committed  to  the  prin- 
Icipie  thp'i  ^^^  United  Nations  cannot  win 
Ithe  r^  ''^P  unless  we  win  the  war  by  a 

complete  victory  and  by  an  unconditional 


surrender  of  the  Axis  Powers.  In  the 
last  war  we  tried  to  win  the  peace  with- 
out victory  and  after  a  stalemate.  If 
this  war  is  won  by  the  United  Nations, 
how  can  we  exclude  any  of  them  from 
participating  in  winning  the  peace? 

We  do  not  know  what  simplification  of 
the  problem  may  be  affected  by  regional 
grouping  within  the  larger  group.  This 
especially  as  concerns  the  possible  neces- 
sity of  our  soldiers  remaining  overseas 
after  victory.  Nor  do  we  know  what  sim- 
plification of  the  problem  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  use  of  air  power.  On  Feb- 
ruary- 4.  1941,  I  said  in  the  well  of  the 
House: 

W.-  ma;,  well  wonder  11  aviation  may  not 
yet  prove  a  ir.ctor  in  the  ultimate  geal  of 
utilvcisal  peace.  Because,  after  all.  the  great- 
est preventive  for  a  v.a'  is  FufRcient  p'jwcr 
t(i  ciuccuragc  or  stop  the  aggressor. 

I  still  believe  that  to  be  true. 
We  have,  since  the  formation  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  learned  much  by  bit- 
ter experience.  We  know  mere  about 
neutrality  legislation,  reduction  of  naval 
power,  the  failure  of  economic  sanctions, 
and  the  weakness  of  a  covenant  failing 
to  provide  for  combined  military  force 
to  .squelch  any  aggrcs."or  or  threats  of 
aggression. 

We  know  that  the  weakness  of  the 
League  of  Nations  covenant  was  that, 
while  it  provided  ncnaggression  assur- 
ances, it  provided  little  more  than  sanc- 
ti(;n§  fcr  violation  of  those  covenants. 
The  United  Nations  covenants  could  be 
made  to  provide  that  an  attack  or  threat- 
ened attack  on  one  nation  should  be  con- 
sidered an  attack  on  all  nations.  The 
covenant  could  further  provide  that  on 
complaint  that  such  attack  was  threat- 
ened or  that  war  was  threatened  by  any 
nation,  the  other  members  would  im- 
mediately call  a  convention  to  either  ac- 
quit or  convict  such  nation,  and  if  con- 
victed, use  their  collective  strength  to 
crush  such  an  outlaw  nation.  It  would 
.seem  that  in  some  such  manner  we  could 
provide  the  machinery  to  reasonably 
injure  world  peace. 

Under  the  proposed  Fulb'right  resolu- 
tion, much  exploratory  work  along  this 
line  could  be  accomplished  without  in  the 
least  interfering  with  an  all-out  united 
effort  to  win  the  war. 

And  of  prime  importance,  under  this 
resolution  the  American  people  through 
the  Congress  can  separate  the  impracti- 
cable, disaster-laden  schemes  from 
those  which  have  promise  of  merit  and 
feasibility:  can  distinguish  the  impossi- 
ble dreams  of  bringing  in  something  in 
the  natuu  of  the  millennium  from  the  at 
least  more  practical  objective  of  prevent- 
ing future  wars. 

In  this  respect  it  is  high  time  that  just 
as  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  speaking  for 
his  people,  said.  "Think  not  that  I  be- 
came the  King's  Prime  Mmister  to  liqui- 
date the  British  Empire."  that  the  Con- 

I   gress.    speaking    for    our    people,    say. 

I   "Think  not  that  we  came  to  Congress  to 

j   liquidate  the  United  States." 

In  my  opinion  the  Fulbright  resolution 

I   is  a  wholesome  measure  and  should  be 

;  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  House. 


Address  by  Major  General  Cramer,  Jadfc 
Advocate  General  of  the  Army,  at  Com- 
mencement Exercises  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jurie  29.  1943 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  portion  of  a  commence- 
ment address  delivered  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Myron  C.  Cramer.  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  Aimy,  to  the  graduating  class 
at  Wesleyan  University,  in  Middletown. 
Conn.,  on  May  30,  1943.  Major  General 
Cramer  is  himself  a  distinguished  alum- 
nus of  Wesleyan  University  and  was 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  during  the  commencement  exer- 
cises : 

A  ccmmencenieiit  speaker  in  1943  has  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  the  selection  of  a  proper 
tl^^me  We  are  engaged  in  a  grim  and  devas- 
tatng  war  for  survival.  The  full  force  of 
world  events  overshadows  our  every  thought 
It  makps  any  discussion  not  In  some  way 
related  to  the  war  decidedly  untimely.  To 
an  Army  officer  who  has  seen  military  serv- 
ice during  and  continually  since  the  First 
Wcrld  War.  a  subject  unrelated  to  the  war 
is  wholly  unlikely,  of  not  impossible.  Quite 
naturally  you  are  vitally  concerned  with  the 
present  wcrld  conflict.  Its  meaning  and  Ita 
aftermath  You  are  Inescapably  Involved  in 
its  significance  and  purpose  and  If  we  must 
have  war.  you  would  not  have  it  otherwise 
It  affects  your  future,  frustrates  your  per- 
sonal plans  and  ambitions  that  must  now  be 
postponed,  yet  hod--  fcr  you  the  challenge 
of  the  age.>. 

It  is  doubtful  v^hether  the  finite  mind  can 
answer  the  puzzling  questions  of  the  future 
that  well  up  within  you  But  one  need  not 
be  a  prophet  to  observe  that  your  future  is 
inextricably  interwoven  with  the  future  of 
our  Nation  in  winning  victory  and  moulding 
peace  In  the  post-war  world.  A  thoughtful 
student  of  International  affairs  has  pointed 
out  that:  "The  challenge  to  the  United 
States  in  the  present  war  is  two-fold:  On 
the  one  hand  it  Is  a  challenge  to  our 
strength:  on  the  other  hiind  to  cur  way  of 
life  The  former  calls  for  war.  the  latter 
caU;-  for  war  and  something  more."  Thla  is 
the  challenge  confronting  you  today. 

America  is  successfully  meeting  the  call  to 
It.'-  strength.  An  Army  officer  Is  under 
df  finite  and  wise  Imitations  concerning 
what  he  may  Fay  with  propriety  concerning 
the  course  cf  our  arms.  But  we  have  had 
increasing  and  abundant  public  cTldence  of 
the  prodigious  striking  power  of  the  armed 
might  of  America  and  its  allies  which  is  be- 
ginning tu  overp<;wer  our  enemies  on  the  lar- 
flung  battlpfie  ds  of  the  world.  A  lawyer 
likes  to  quote  aurhorlty  !»nd  the  Army  lawyer 
1."?  no  exception.  The  Commanding  General 
of  the  Army  Service  Fcices  oi  the  United 
States  Army,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the 
time  when  cur  enemies  In  Tunisia  were  lick- 
ing their  wounds,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
future  of  our  arms: 

"Let  the  rcccid  speak  for  Itself.  In  12 
months  we  have  shifted  from  defense  to  of- 
fense. We  have  turned  the  tide  of  battle. 
We  are  pressing  the  war  to  our  enemlee.     We 
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will  continue  to  march  forward.  We  will  not 
•tcp  until  we  bave  utterly  destrcytd  Hitler 
and  Hlrchlto  tr.d  all  they  repreeent." 

These  are  Indeed  fighting  words  of  well- 
founded  confidence,  fceart  warming  to  Ameri- 
cans still  smarting  with  r.iemorits  of  Dun- 
kerque.  Pearl  Harbor.  Corrcg:dor.  Eataan.  and 
Burma. 

We  face  the  future  w.th  Ju.-.tiflcc'  con- 
fidence In  the  ability  of  Amerlcar  might 
to  meet  the  thre.u  to  our  national  existence, 
but  we  lEU^t  at  the  sam  time  beware  of 
the  evil  effects  of  a  somewhat  alarming 
spirit  of  exaggeiated  optimi.sm  w'.vch  mu-t 
never  gain  prevalence  Our  ra'ikir.g  mili- 
tary le:".der.s  h.'ive  repeatedly  warned  u^  that, 
while  there  Is  ample  reason  for  confidence 
In  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cnu.e  cf  the 
United  Nations,  there  is  no  room  lor  over- 
confidence;  that  rosy  prediction  of  "victory 
just  around  the  corner'  may  be  the  fruit 
cf  carefully  sown  Insidious  propaganda  de- 
signed by  the  cunning  of  the  en^my  to  snarl 
the  war  effort.  Just  as  Hitler  originally 
■ought  to  terrify  his  enemies  by  that  hor- 
rifying phrase  "total  war."  he  may  nt.w 
try  to  lull  many  of  us  In  the  belief  that 
Germany  ts  ab<^ut  to  collapse,  and  It  is 
oftentimes  easy  to  convince  men  of  what 
they  want  to  believe.  Le*  us  not  forget  how 
much  territory  Germany  and  Japan  bave 
conquered  and  bow  much  food,  how  much 
material,  and  how  many  workers  have  come 
under  their  dominion  The  instinct  of  self- 
prraerTat;oD  Is  strong  In  the  breasts  of  those 
totalitarian  leaders  who  would  destroy  the 
Individuality  of  men  and  beat  him  into  an 
international  slavery  hitherto  unknown  to 
mankind.  They  realize  full  well  that  sub- 
Jugatec*  peoples  who  bave  known  the  yoke 
of  forced  labor,  and  oppressed  minorL.es 
who  have  experienced  the  horrors  of  the  con- 
centration camp,  anxiously  wait  to  repay 
them  In  kind.  In  tbls  knowledge  they  find 
reason  for  sustained  determination  and  we, 
(or  our  own  part,  must  bi  constant  in  our 
vigilance  and  unrelentlnp  In  our  resolve  to 
boldly  execute  every  measure  designed  by  our 
Ineomrarable  leadership  for  wlnnln,  the  war. 

This  is  no  time  for  smug  complacency.  We 
shall  win  this  war,  but  the  road  to  vlctcry 
la  still  long  and  arduous  and  will  exact 
heart-rending  sacrifices.  We  may  rejoice 
much  in  recent  successes  of  our  arms  and 
experience  satisfaction  in  the  avenging  of 
Dunkerque.  but  let  us  all  frankly  realize  that 
there  must  be  no  undermining  of  the  work- 
ing morale  of  the  American  people.  We  must 
steel  ourselves  to  persistent  work  until  the 
last  of  our  enemies  has  unconditionally  sur> 
rendered  and  the  challenge  to  the  strength  of 
a  strong  America  has  been  fulfilled  and 
answered  by  victories  on  sU  the  battlefronts 
Of  this  g'Dbal  war 

At  the  recent  dedication  of  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  llemorlal  in  Washington  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  said: 

"Thomas  Jefferson  believed,  as  we  believe. 
In  man.  He  believed,  as  we  believe,  that  men 
•re  capable  of  their  own  Government  and 
that  no  king,  no  tyrant,  no  dictator  can  gov- 
ern for  them  as  wisely  as  they  can  govern  for 
themselves." 

Our  treacherous  enemies  would  thrust 
upon  us  a  very  t".fferent  conception  of  the 
role  of  the  Individual.  In  Japan  the  indi- 
vidual Is  considered  of  no  importance.  He  is 
a  mere  pawn  of  the  state.  The  religion  of 
the  Japanese  is  distorted  to  the  strengthen- 
ing at  the  state.  When  the  Jap  makes  obei- 
sance at  the  Shinto  shrines,  to  the  Shinto 
spirit  world,  composed  of  national  gods  and 
goddeaaes,  former  rxilers  of  Japan,  all  national 
heroes,  be  worships  no  universal  Ocd  inter- 
ested In  individuals  as  stich.  but  acknowl- 
edges a  spiritual  world  interested  only  In 
Japan.  He  fully  accepts  the  doctrine  that  as 
an  tndivlduiU  he  does  not  count. 

Turning  from  our  oriental  enemy  to  Ger- 
mar^y,  the  insignificance  of  the  Individiud, 


and  Its  larger  component  the  family  Is  well 
engrained  when  children,  with  a  sort  of  fa- 
naticism. Inform  against  their  parents,  when 
tlty  know  that  th**se  parents  will  be  t.-.ken 
by  the  Gestapo  and  will  never  be  heard  cf 
again  although  they  may  have  done  ncth:ng 
mcra:iy  cr  legally  wrcn^. 

In  my  capacity  as  The  Ji^dge  Advocate 
General  of  the  United  States  Army  it  \»a3 
my  responsibility  to  participate  in  tiie  prose- 
cution of  the  e;ght  Nazi  saboteurs  who  last 
year  landed  on  our  soil  bent  en  their  mission 
of  death  and  destruction.  I  can  personally 
testify  to  the  amazement  of  the  defendants 
In  this  cri5e  r.t  the  fact  tba*^  such  cla'ourate 
safeguards  were  T-.intained  to  protect  their 
rlph's  as  Individual-:  In  the  p  .^ecoingis  be- 
fore the  military  rc^mi-^^ion.  They  were 
accorded  every  possible  means  cf  c'.cfcnse.  in- 
cK?dlng  special  consideration  of  certain  legal 
aspects  cf  their  case  by  the  h  ghest  Jua  c:al 
tribunal  In  the  land,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  This  was  a  living  exampl.3  of 
the  Ideals  for  which  we  fight,  of  our  resppct 
for  the  rights  of  the  Individual 

The  American  form  of  govtrnment  divided 
Into  the  'legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  was  conceived  by  the  founding 
fathers  as  the  political  system  most  conducive 
to  th~  perpetuation  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  preservation  of  his  civil 
liberties.  This  in  order  that  man  mignt  be 
made  free  and  that  his  Individuality  might 
find  Its  most  effective  expression  in  the  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  Ideology  is  rejected  by  our 
enemies. 

The  challenge  to  our  way  of  life  overflows 
in  opportunities  for  your  generation.  Your 
most  cherished  opportunity  Is  the  task  ot 
maintaining  that  common  understanding 
among  men  which  will  come  following  the 
rcestabllshment  of  peace.  It  is  the  challenge 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  global  debacle. 

An  Illiterate  boy  once  gave  this  definition 
of  education.  He  said,  "To  be  educated  is  to 
be  able  to  read  the  signs  at  the  crossroads  and 
tell  which  way  to  go."  Once  again,  repeating 
the  opportunity  that  came  to  our  Nation  fol- 
lowing the  First  World  War.  the  United  States 
will  stand  at  the  crossroads  of  destiny.  In 
the  post-war  world  two  paths  will  be  open  to 
the  men  of  your  generation.  If  the  lesson  of 
history  has  been  well  learned,  your  generation 
will  not  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  a 
rightful  piece  of  participation  and  leadership 
in  International  affairs.  But  If  that  lesson 
has  not  been  learned,  you  may  turn,  as  those 
before  you  turned,  to  isolation  and  its  ugly 
twin,  unpreparedness.  a  course  that  ccu'.d 
hardly  fail  to  bring  In  Its  train  a  repetition  of 
the  tragic  aftermath  of  World  War  No.  1.  The 
generation  which  you  represent  must  strug- 
gle to  find  the  answer  to  these  tangled  prob- 
lems of  peace.  Yours  will  be  -he  role  of  dis- 
covering ways  and  means  of  International 
economic  intercourse  so  that  the  principles 
of  cur  way  of  life  may  become  a  vital  influ- 
ence, accepted  by  men  not  only  by  virtue  of 
our  might  but  also  by  virtue  f-f  our  ability  to 
enthrone  these  Ideals  In  the  hearts  of  men 
throughout  the  world.  Upon  you  will  fall 
the  task  of  discovering  effective  means  to 
avoid  the  tragic  role  of  a  victory  without 
peace;  of  adapting  the  knowledge  and  scien- 
tific advancement  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions to  the  benefit  of  mankind;  of  diverting 
men  from  the  paths  of  war.  death,  and  de- 
struction; of  leading  men  to  a  way  of  life 
conducive  to  liberty  and  happiness.  Yours 
w-Il  be  the  mission  of  achieving  the  practical 
idealism  of  that  former  Wesleyan  professor 
who.  as  President  of  the  United  States  during 
the  First  World  War.  dreamed  the  dream  of 
a  world  peace  founded  upon  justice. 

"The  future  of  the  world,"  savs  Winston 
Churchill,  "Is  left  to  the  highly  educated 
races  who  alone  can  handle  the  scientific  ap- 
pcuvtus  for  preeminence  in  peace  or  survival 
in  war.  •  •  '"To  which  President 
I  Conant,  of  Harvard,  wisely  adds,  "•     •     • 


science  alone,  ur tempered  by  other  knowl- 
cizo.  ca;.  lead  not  to  freedom  but  to  slavery." 

The  service  to  be  reciuired  of  your  gen- 
eration V.-111  be  great.  It  demands  a  new 
era  of  leadership  and  an  understanding  of 
and  genuiiie  good  will  In  international  affairs, 
new  and  later. 

I  am  confident  that  you  men  of  Wesleyan 
wi!l  serve  these  causes  in  keeping  wi:!i  your 
abilities  and  education.  It  is  not  our  way 
to  bury  oi;r  talents  You  of  the  class  of  1943 
are  graduating;  into  the  battle.  Your  coun- 
try needs  your  ability,  the  strength  of  your 
convictions,  and  your  youthful  enthusiasm. 
We  ureet  you  as  you  come  to  Joint  us.  We 
know  t'lp.t  you  can  b,;  relied  upon  to  P.ght 
hard,  to  do  your  .'ob  whatever  it  may  be.  in 
short,  so  to  conduct  yourselves  that  your 
country  and  your  univeroity  will  be  proud 
of  you. 

In  closing.  1  can  think  cf  no  better  advice 
that  the  words  of  Philhps  Brooks  when  lie 
said: 

■Do  not  pray  for  easier  lives — pray  to  be 
stronrer  nnn;  do  not  pray  for  tasks  equal  to 
your  powers— pray  for  powers  equal  to  your 
tasks." 


Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

0»    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1943 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  in  receipt  of  a  most  enlightening  and 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  con- 
structive and  thoughtful  letter  from  Mr. 
Ralph  B.  Starkey.  chairman,  legislative 
committee,  the  Cooperative  Marketing 
Associations  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  have 
it  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
so  my  colleagues  may  read  it,  and  I  hope 
derive  some  benefit  from  it: 

The  Coopfr.\tive  Marketing  Asso- 
ciations IN  New  Jersey.  Inc.. 

Trenton.  N.  J  .  June  26.  1943. 
Hon    James  C    Althincloss, 
Mcmher  cf  Congress, 

HcuMe  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  AurniNCLOss:  The  board  of  di- 
rectors cf  this  association,  representing  14 
member  as.-ociations  with  over  12.000  farmer 
members,  has  just  discussed  at  some  length 
the  chaotic  conditions  In  food  production 
that  threaten  the  Nation  with  an  extremely 
serlou.s  food  shortage.  Production  In  1943 
will  be  materially  below  1942;  1944  will  be 
less  yet,  unless  a  drastic  change  Is  made 

The  directors  have  unanimously  voted  that 
a  letter  be  sent  to  every  Congressman  from 
New  Jersey  expre.sslng  the  universal  dissatis- 
faction of  cur  farmers  with  administration 
food  policies. 

You  realize  of  course  that  the  criticism  is 
not  prompted  by  political  motives.  We 
shcu'.d  be  Just  as  critical  of  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration as  we  now  are  cf  certain  policies 
of  the  present  administration.  From  your 
association  with  New  Jersey  agriculture  ycu 
know  that  we  never  let  politics  play  any  p^  * 
m  cur  farm  organizations.  i 

However,  we  must  express  our  stroo,'  con-f 
Vict  ions  that  present  policies  of  t^^^ecu-* 
tlve  branch  of  the  Goverrunent  wlh  _,Qg^  cer-' 
talnly  result  In  an  extremely  critical  tood- 
situation  by  late  1943  and  1944.  It  would  not 
appear  possible  that  food  shortages  in  this 
country  can  approach  those  existing  in  many 
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European  countries.  On  the  other  hand  it 
appears  that  present  shortages  and  rationing 
will  be  very  mild  in  comparison  with  those 
we  shall  have  to  face  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Lately  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
released  production  estimates  that  have  been 
somewhat  pessimistic.  This  Is  a  distinct 
stange.  The  tendency  of  the  Department  has 
been  to  gloss  over  true  conditions.  It  Is  our 
opinion  that  the  true  situation  today  is  even 
more  serious  than  Indicated  In  these  late 
crop  releases.  These  forecasts  stress  the  un- 
favorable weather  that  has  seriously  reduced 
the  crop  prospect  this  spring.  It  is  true  that 
this  has  been  of  importance.  Not  indicated, 
however,  was  the  reduction  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  inability  of  farmers  to 
plant  normal  acreages  due  to  governmental 
manipulation  of  the  labor  market,  unfavor- 
able price  ceilings,  and  even  more  important, 
the  threats  of  price  ceilings  and  rcU-backs 
that  have  been  hanging  over  us  for  months. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  peculiar  ability 
of  the  OfBce  of  Price  Administration  to  select 
the  one  wrong  way  to  do  anything  they  at- 
tiinpt.  They  have  driven  over  75  percent  of 
our  poultry  meat  business  inlo  black  markets 
If  left  to  their  own  devices,  tliey  will  prob- 
ably do  the  same  with  eggs.  All  policy  de- 
cisions are  made  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
business  they  attempt  to  regulate  Nc  in- 
formation or  advice  is  wanted  from  those  who 
know  the  business.  The  whole  attitude  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  in  the  words 
of  one  official,  "it  doesn't  make  any  di3erence 
whether  it  works  or  not,  we  got  It  to  do  and 
we're  going  to  do  it."  Needless  to  say  it 
usually  doesn't  work. 

The  troubles  of  the  dairyman  and  fruit  and 
vegetable  grower  are  no  less  than  the  poultry- 
man.  The  vegetable  growers  have  been 
threatened  with  price  ceilings  and  roll-backs 
for  the  past  6  months.  In  the  face  of  enor- 
mous increases  in  production  costs  and  the 
uncertainty  of  being  able  to  meet  them, 
growers  are  not  Justified  in  attempting  nor- 
mal production.  Such  planting  are  further 
out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  abso- 
lute Impossibility  of  getting  skilled  labor,  and 
the  doubt  of  being  able  to  secure  sufQcient 
harvest  labor. 

None  of  us  doubt  the  vital  need  for  in- 
creased food  production.  Neither  does  any- 
one familiar  with  conditions,  doubt  that 
production  will  be  materially  decreased. 
Moreover.  If  conditions  are  not  changed.  1944 
production  will  be  less  than  1943.  Farmers 
are  not  doing  this  willingly.  We  are  given  no 
choice.  There  is  no  prospect  of  Improvement 
so  long  as  control  of  policies  Is  in  present 
hands. 

The  attempts  to  Institute  subsidies  look  to 
us  like  merely  an  extension  of  some  of  their 
asinine  policies.  There  is  no  doubt  In  our 
opinion  that  subsidies  will  discourage  pro- 
duction. We  do  not  believe  they  will  prevent 
inflation.  They  may  do  Just  the  opposite. 
They  will  Increase  purchasing  power  which 
is  inflationary.  They  are  increasing  Govern- 
<nent  debt  which  is  likewise  inflationary.  If 
they  are  put  Into  general  effect  and  the  sub- 
sidies are  large  enough  to  both  stimulate  pro- 
duction and  hold  cr  reduce  retail  prices  the 
cost  will  be  enormous. 

Paying  for  your  food  on  your  tax  bill  In- 
stead of  your  grocery  bill  docs  not  make 
good  sense. 

There  appears  to  be  two  way.s  to  remedy 
the  situation.  We  can  let  It  drift  from  bad 
to  worse  until  It  gets  bad  enough  to  cure 
lt.self.  Tliat  is  a  very  serious  procedure  In 
w^u-tjme  '  The  other  remedy  would  seem 
to  be  strong  action  by  Congress.  This  action 
shciuld  anWng  ether  things  look  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Steps  to  prevent  impractical  theorists 
from  playing  with  the  Nation's  food  supply, 
pPiticularly  in  time  of  national  crisis. 


2.  Placing  production  and  distribution  of 
food  under  one  control  In  place  of  various 
agencies  working  at  cross-purposes. 

3.  Setting  of  prices  that  will  meet  pro- 
duction costs  without  resort  to  subsidies. 
These  can  never  be  less  Justified  than  at 
present.  If  consumers  cannot  pay  for  their 
food  In  boom  times,  how  can  they  do  so 
during  average  or  depression  ti-mes? 

4.  Decide  on  a  policy  and  stick  to  it  Un- 
fortunately this  is  one  of  the  principal  brakes 
on  farm  production  today. 

We  feel  certain  that  we  can  count  on  your 
support  for  constructive  action  along  these 
lines. 

Respectfully  3'ours, 

Ralph  B.  Starkey, 
Chairma7i,  Legislative  Committee. 


Some  Sound  and  Solid  Thinking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr,  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  been  receiving 
innumerable  plans  on  how  to  conduct  a 
post-war  world  and  the  part  which  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  take  in 
bringing  to  the  world  the  "four  free- 
doms" and  a  Utopia  unknown  before. 

That  we  as  a  nation  must  take  a  proper 
part  in  obtaining  a  just  peace  after  the 
war,  we  all  recognize.  That  we  must 
surrender  our  national  sovereignty,  yield 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  commit  ourselves  to  fur- 
nishing the  rest  of  the  world  with  what 
it  has  never  had  before  is  a  program  to 
which  no  sensible  American  will  sub- 
scribe. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Pontiac  Daily  Press,  of 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  which  exhibits  a  sound 
and  sensible  approach  to  the  problem 
facing  us  when  thiis  war  is  over.  Let 
every  citizen  ask  himself  whether  or  not 
6  percent  of  the  population  of  the  world 
can  furnish  the  other  94  percent  with 
the  necessities  of  life.  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  editorial  to  every  Member 
of  the  House  and  to  every  individual  who 
has  not  lost  his  power  of  reasoning : 

LETS  GET  DOWN   TO  EARTH 

Evidence  continues  to  accvunulate  showing 
there  is  a  considerable  group  in  Washington 
fully  convinced  that  the  Job  of  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  world  is  going  to  rest  squarely 
and  almost  exclusively  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  American  p>eople,  after  peace  has  been 
established. 

We  are  being  told  that  the  whole  Japanse 
Empire  is  going  to  be  dumped  in  our  lap. 
Untold  millions  in  Asia  are  going  to  turn  to 
us  for  guidance,  counsel,  assistance,  and  their 
dally  quart  of  milk  with  cherry  tarts  on 
Sunday. 

It  appears  that  In  the  minds  of  certain 
sophomorlc  planners  who  are  fairly  oozing 
altruistic  aspirations,  fashioned  in  the  grand 
manner,  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  one 
accord  will  come  hopping  out  on  the  inter- 
national stage  shouting  in  one  voice: 

"Well,  Sammy,  here  we  are." 

It  never  seems  to  occur  to  these  Impractical 
dreaihers  that  we  have  only  a  little  over  6 


percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  world  In 
the  United  States.  But  what  of  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  royal  distributor  of  favor?  Their 
bene^'olence  is  without  limit.  They  appear 
to  look  uporf  the  other  94  percert  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  this  old  globe,  as  incom- 
petent, unfit,  and  more  or  less  incapable  of 
running  their  own  affairs.  They  insist  with 
a  straight  face  that  the  United  States  must 
assume  charge  when  the  last  gun  has  been 
fired. 

With  a  philanthropy  that  is  aS  high  as  the 
skies,  as  deep  as  the  ocean,  and  as  broad  as 
all  known  dimensions.  If  we  follow  the  coun- 
sel of  big  league  international  we  are  to  step 
into  the  breach  with  a  horn  of  plenty.  From 
good  old  Uncle  Sam  all  blessings  flow.  At 
least  that  Is  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  starry- 
eyed  planners  who  find  It  a  most  delightful 
srnsatlcn  to  peddle  out  the  savings  of  other 
men. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  going  to 
salute  the  day  of  peace  with  a  National 
Tieasury  so  badly  dented  that  It  is  quite  sure 
to  look  as  if  it  had  been  hit  with  some  of  the 
4-ton  block  busters  does  not  concern  the  boys 
v.ho  are  getting  ready  to  tap  the  North  Amer- 
ican Cornucopia. 

Of  course,  the  people  of  this  country  want 
to  do  their  proper  share  to  help  put  the  world 
back  on  its  feet.  They  are  anxious  to  give 
liberally  of  their  wisdom  and  experience,  and 
to  advise  and  suggest  But  there  will  be  great 
need  for  proper  restraint.  The  first  thing 
that  some  of  the  large-bore  distributors  will 
need  to  learn  is  the  simple  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  have  some  rather  impressive  needs 
at  home.  We  cannot  plaster  the  whole  world 
with  a  thin  dime  nor  make  wine  out  of  water. 

In  our  anxiety  to  be  of  service  to  mankind 
we  shall  need  to  maintain  a  sane  program  and 
to  proceed  with  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  our  own  position  in  the  world.  We  are 
not  the  beginning  and  end  of  two  hemi- 
spheres. This  is  still  so  in  spite  of  the  lofty 
talk  of  making  over  the  world  after  Hitler's 
pistol  has  been  taken  away  from  him  and 
after  we  have  shown  the  Japanese  people 
that  Hlrohito  is  a  mere  man.  with  no  divine 
powers  and  utterly  devoid  of  transcendent 
or  holy  attributes. 

To  listen  to  some  of  the  peace  planners 
strut  their  stuff  we  might  conclude  that  they 
Intended  that  no  one  should  sit  at  the  con- 
ference table  but  a  group  of  bank  tellers 
adept  in  counting  out  money  at  high  speed. 
Furthermore,  dearly  beloved.  Just  keep  in 
mind  the  rather  impressive  truth  that  this 
money  was  earned  by  those  who  toil  and 
who  may  have  some  notion  that  they  are 
entitled  to  a  word  respecting  Its  confiscation, 
as  it  is  being  scattered  hither  and  yon. 


Confressional  Medal  of  Honor  to 
LL  Mitchell  Paige 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  the  Nation's 
highest  recognition  for  military  achieve- 
ment, has  been  awarded  to  a  McKeesport 
district  marine  lieutenant  for  one  of 
the  most  heroic  deeds  recorded  in  the 
present  war.  Lt.  Mitchell  Paige,  age  27. 
a  former  McKeesport  High  School  stu- 
dent, received  his  temporary  citation  in 
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the  name  of  the  President  from  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nimitz  at  Guadalcanal.  His 
home  is  In  Morion  Plan.  Mifflin  Town- 
ship. 

The  award  is  one  that  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  but  a  select  few  since  Its 
authorization  by  Coneress  in  1862.  It 
lecognizes  an  act  of  valor  outside  the 
limits  of  mere  obedience  to  duty.  It  is 
for  bravery  outside  the  regular  call  of 
duty,  an  cct  no  one  expected  him  to  do 
or  no  ofn.-er  would  have  commanded  h:m 
to  do.  The  deed  of  Lieutenant  Paige  as 
described  in  the  editorial  of  the  Mc- 
Keesport  (Pa.)  E>aily  News,  which  I  am 
happy  to  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, is  one  that  will  be  recorded  among 
the  deeds  of  the  great  heroes  in  Amer- 
ican hi.story.  America  salutes  Lt. 
Mitchell  Paige. 

The  editorial  follows: 

LirUTENANT    PAICE 

The  McKecsporl  district  ba&  produced  one 
of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  war  in  the  person 
of  Lt.  Mitchell  Paige,  who  yesterday  was  re- 
vesled  aa  the  recipient  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest  recognition  of 
mUitary  achievement  within  the  gift  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

According  to  the  citation.  Paige  wen  bis 
high  honor  by  a  feat  In  battle  that  can  stand 
with  those  of  the  Yorks.  Morelocks.  Hobacns. 
and  the  other  American  fighting  men  who 
through  exceptional  courage  have  brightened 
the  pages  of  our  mUltary  history. 

The  feat,  as  descrltxd  In  the  citation,  is  In 
the  cold,  terse  words  of  Admiral  Chester  W. 
^Lmltz.  Paige  was  m  command  of  a  ma- 
chlne-gxjn  section  on  Guadalcanal  The 
Japs  attacked,  killing  or  wounding  every  man 
In  the  secUon  except  Paige.  Alone,  be  moved 
from  gun  to  gun  under  continuous  heavy 
enemy  fire.  As  one  gun  was  destroyed  he 
moved  to  another  and  kept  up  the  retaliatory 
Are  until  reinforcements  arrived. 

When  help  came  Paige  organized  a  counter 
charge.  This  he  led.  with  bayonet  fixed,  and 
drove  the  enemy  back.  And  as  the  citation 
concludes:  , 

"He  prevented  the  enemy  from  breaking 
through  the  marine  lines  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  operation." 

In  other  words,  one  man.  alone  on  a  blood- 
stained field,  saved  the  day  on  Guadalcanal 
No  war  has  produced  a  more  Inspiring  demon- 
stration of  sheer  personal  bravery  or  a  greater 
Individual  contribution,  on  the  part  of  the 
man  on  the  line,  to  his  nation's  cause. 

Guadalcanal,  one  of  the  most  dlificult 
military  conquests  so  far  recorded  in  this 
war.  has  produced  several  heroes.  Many  of 
them  have  received  columns  of  praise  In  the 
American  preas.  praise  based  principally  upon 
the  number  of  Japs  they  killed  But  here  at 
tbls  iate  date  emerges  the  story  of  a  McKees- 
port  district  youth,  another  Sergeant  York 
or  Sterling  Morelock.  to  capture  the  gratitude 
of  his  country. 

Somewhere  out  acroai  the  broad  Pacific. 
Paige  spends  today  In  a  reat  camp,  probably 
unaware  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
folks  at  home  know  of  what  he  has  done 
and  of  the  exceptional  honor  that  he  has 
won.  He.  like  so  many  men  who  have  earned 
glory  In  battle,  may  have  hoped  that  he 
could  be  overlooked,  that  his  recognition 
could  rest  urmotlced  except  by  blmaelf  as  a 
souvenir  of  his  greatest  day. 

He  apparently  Is  that  kind  of  young  man. 
Ha  sent  his  citation  home,  for  safekeeping. 
arKl  It  wasn't  until  his  father,  unaware  of 
the  greatness  of  the  honor,  came  to  The 
Dally  News  with  "an  Item"  for  publication 
that  the  news  came  out.  We  are  glad  Indeed 
that  we  served  ax  the  medium  through  which 
the  district  and  the  Nat  lor  learned  of  »bat 
appears  to  be  a  leading  story  of  individual 


courage  In  the  heroic  battle  of  Guadalcanal 
and  that  Lieutenant  Paige  now  takes  his 
place  In  public  acclaim  with  those  heroes 
who  have  achieved  their  nation's  highest 
honor  by  valor  above  the  call  of  duty  and 
beyond  the  commands  and  expectations  of 
their  superiors. 


Xisten,  Son" — A  Veteran  Spealcs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENT.^TIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article, 
entitled,  "Listen.  Son,"  appeared  in  Co- 
lumbia magazine  of  June  1943.  The 
article  is  a  direct,  frank,  and  reali>^t;c 
talk  by  a  father,  a  veteran  of  World  War 
No.  1  to  his  son,  soon  to  lae  a  veteran  of 
World  War  No.  2.  It  is  an  excellent  talk 
drawn  from  experience  and  realistic  un- 
derstanding. But  the  article  is  of  creator 
interest  to  me.  to  my  constituents,  and 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  who  reinrm- 
ber  m>  well-beloved  and  admired  pred- 
ecessors, Billy  and  Lariy  Connery.  For 
the  veteran  who  speaks  in  these  pages 
recalls  these  fellow  veterans  of  his  m 
France  and  with  their  example  demon- 
strates not  only  how  the  war  can  be  Aon 
but  the  peace  thereafter.  He  says 
"You  have  heard  those  brothers'  names. 
In  the  years  after,  we  vets  and  our  neigh- 
bors sent  them  to  Congress.  That  did 
not  change  them.  They  stood  up  for  the 
veterans,  for  labor,  for  a  decent  United 
States.  They  are  dead  now,  those  two. 
Not  the  work  they  did,  not  their  memo- 
ries. Men  like  me  still  brag  we  knew 
them.  Those  are  just  two  of  the  Yankee 
Division." 

I  know  of  no  better  example  a  father 
could  choose  in  urging  his  son  to  be  a 
good  soldier  and  to  come  back  ready  to 
build  constructively  than  this  veteran 
has  chosen  in  Billy  and  Larry  Connery. 
The  article  to  which  I  refer  follows: 
LuTtn,  Son— A  Vetexan  Sfsaxs 

Good  for  ycu,  son.  You  looked  all  right 
up  there  on  the  platform.  And  you  pot  a 
big  hand,  going  up  for  your  diploma  Ycur 
grandma  said  right  out  loud,  'That's  our 
boy."  And  your  Ma  was  clapping  and  crying. 
Kind  of  embarrassed  me  Not  that  I  blame 
her.    It's  no  fun  for  the  mothers,  this  June 

Tes.  sir  A  big  day.  That  commencement 
speaker  was  smooth,  too.  A  nice  talker  The 
"four  freedoms"  and  no  more  wars,  and  the 
bright  new  world  that's  coming  up  Beauti- 
ful, like  poetry,  sort  of. 

But  row  'till  dinner's  ready  It's  my  turn 
to  talk.  Your  dad's  commencement  address 
If  your  Ma  don't  come  in.  Grin  all  you  tike 
But  listen,  son. 

The  war's  what  we're  thinking  about  this 
June,  all  of  us,  mothers  and  fathers  and  you 
boys  who  must  fight  It.    How  long? 

I  heard  a  man  just  the  other  day,  at  the 
lunchroom  down  at  the  plant.  Ten  to  ten  he 
was  offering,  that  the  war  would  be  ever  by 
Christmas.  Not  my  ten.  The  more  I  read, 
the  less  I  know. 

But  one  thing  is  sure — the  Axis  is  licked. 
After  Donkerque  they  had  a  chance.  Maybe 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  Not  now.  It  may  take 
a  long  time,  all  we've  got,  but  their  number 


Is  up.  We  all  know  that.  O.  K.  The  United 
States,  the  United  Nations  will  win  this  war. 
What's  bother:ne  me  is — will  ycu? 

No.  I  don't  n^^nn  will  ycu  live  No  use 
wcrry.na  ahcit  that.  I  tell  ycur  mother, 
from  diy  to  da  no  one  knows.  All  it  takes 
anv  dnv  Is  a  blowout,  or  a  perm  too  small  to 
see  Tlierell  be  men  k'Hed  at  the  plant  this 
year.  Any  time,  anywhere,  asking  how  long 
you'll  live  is  the  weeds  Say  your  prayers 
and  fornet  it  That's  all  ycu  ran  do  But 
what  I  do  mean  is  up  to  you.  You  can  win 
In  this  war.  but  there  s  others  who  won't. 

THE   KID    AT   THE   PLANT 

I  mean— well,  look  There  was  a  kid  at 
the  piant  lust  year,  in  my  department  A 
nice  kid  and  sm.irt.  Not  a  good  mixer.  T.ie 
boys  used  to  nde  him  some,  till  I  made  thom 
lay  cIT  After  that  we  ate  lu-.ch  together, 
tu*  he  never  talked  m.uch.  Till  one  nucn — I 
d -n't  know,  it  Jutt  came  up — I  hppptned  to 
m  ntinn  I  had  a  son.  and  I  showed  him  th.it 
clipping  about  ycu  winning  the  debate.  Tins 
kicl  E.'-nest,  he  opened  up  after  that.  The 
noxt  noon  he  brought  a  paper  to  Fhow  me. 
A  ni^ht  school  exam  he'd  taken.  90  percent 
it  was  marked.  One  of  those  university 
fxiension  courses,  the-Jry  of  gas  engines,  or 
f  m'thiiig  like  that.  I  told  hiVn  when  he 
p  n  tc  be  a  bie;  boss,  remember  me.  and  you 
oi'glit  to  have  seen  him  grin.  But  I  was 
c.r.ly  half  Joking.  He  was  going  places,  that 
k:d  He  had  it  all  figured  out.  what  he 
w.'.ntcd  and  how  to  get  It.  He  was  started 
up.  too.  In  6  weeks  he  got  a  raise,  and 
thev  took  him  into  the  drafting  department. 
I  didn't  see  him  then  for  awhile.  Last  week 
I  did 

Over  at  the  South  Station,  when  I  went  to 
meet  yrur  grandma.  The  train  was  an  hctir 
iLie.  so  I  went  into  the  lunchroom  for  a 
ci  iTcc  and  hamburger.  I'd  have  had  me  a 
beer,  but  you  know  your  grandma.  I  sat 
next  to  a  soldier.  Took  another  look,  and  it 
was  this  lad,  Ernest,  from  the  plant.  'Tie 
place  was  Jammed  with  sailors  and  soldiers, 
but  he  was  by  himself,  and — well — the  look 
on  his  face  wouldn't  go  to  sell  'War  bonds. 
But  glad  to  see  me.  Kind  of  lonesome,  I 
guess.  We  chinned  of  the  plant,  and  this 
and  that;  and  going  out,  nothing  would  do 
but  he'd  take  both  checks. 

"Nothing  doing,"  I  told  him.  "Save  your 
dough,  kid.  It'll  come  in  handy.  It'll  cost 
you  Jack  to  get  your  schooling." 

"What  schooling?"  he  said.  And  smiling 
wise.  "There's  a  war  on.  Mister." 

"And  so  what?"  I  says.  "You  have  to  live, 
toe.  when  it's  over." 

"The  Government  can  worry  about  that." 
ho  said.  "They  took  us  off  our  jobs.  They'U 
have  to  see  that  wc  eat." 

•  And  they  will,"  I  told  him.  "But  what's 
happened  to  you?  You  wanted  more.  You 
were  going  places,  remember?" 

He  thought  that  over,  watching  the  crowd, 
end  his  mouth  like  he'd  tasted  something  he 
didn't  like  Then— "Don't  get  me  wrong,  he 
faid.  "I  didn't  try  to  duck  out.  We've  got  to 
do  this  Job  I  know  It.  I'm  not  crying."  It 
was  hard  to  hear  hlra  there  In  the  noise  of 
the  station.  He  went  on.  "But  not  kidding 
myscll  Any  private  life  I  had,  any  per- 
Miiial  ambition  is  gone,  out.  In  a  war  iike 
this  one,  only  a  fool  would  plan  his  own 
future  ■'  Two  M  P  s  came  along,  and  he 
stopped  till  they  passed  "I've  got  me  a  fu- 
ture." he  said,  "till  Monday  morning,  till  I 
get  back  to  camp.  Then  I'm  a  dog  tag  again, 
a  service  record.  A  buck  private."  he  said, 
•"like  a  pebble  on  Revere  Beach."  He  grinned 
his  wry  grin.  "Till  the  tide  goes  out.  Any 
day  now" 

Your  grandma's  train  was  coming  in.  ai^ 
I  could  say  was.  "Keep  your  chin  vp,  kic"!. 
Stay  in  there  pitching."  But  ai;  the  waT 
home  on  the  streetcar,  listening  to  yo'^r 
grandma,  I  was  thinking,  too.  If  he  doesn't 
snap  out  of  it,  that  boy  is  licked.  He  can 
never  see  action.  ne\er  have  a  day's  sickness, 
and  come  home  washed  up,  disabled  inside 
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And  I  v.ondered,  too,  was  there  many  like 
him?  Young  lads  down  deep  leellng  lost  and 
helpless,  thinking  the  war  Is  the  end  of  their 
personal  living.  Maybe  not.  Maybe  this 
Ernest  is  just  one  in  a  million.    I  hope. 

Listen,  son.  I'm  a  veteran.  And  I'd  go 
Rgain  If  they'd  take  me.  Ycur  ma  knows 
that.  What  I  can  do,  I  will,  and  no  kicking. 
This  blrck  miirket  now — I  dent  want  any 
part  of  it.    Nor  your  ma.    We'll  take  beans. 

There's  a  kind  of  black  market  of  tuik, 
too.  Rumors  and  complaining.  Like  a  guy 
was  telling  me  down  at  the  plant,  how 
pretty  the  Canadians  were  sitting,  how  n:ce 
they  were  having  it  at  our  e.Kpense  Then 
after  that  bad  business  at  Dieppe,  the  same 
lad  was  wisecracking,  "The  British  will  fight 
to  the  last  Canadian"  Know  what  I  tcld 
him?  "Listen,  mister.  All  this  talk  that 
Hitler  would  love  to  hear,  I  don't  want  any 
part  of  it."  And  I  dcn't.  son.  But  there's 
ether  talk  I'm  fed  u;..  with,  too  We  won't 
win  the  war  with  pipe  dreams  either. 

Talks  like  that  college  professor  was  mak- 
ing today  to  you  graduates.  No  more  wars 
any  more,  freedom  for  all  from  want  ai.d 
fear  Oh,  It's  noble  all  right.  It  just 
ain't  true.  It  can't  be,  till  human  nature 
changes,  till  greed  is  licked,  and  hate,  and 
all   men    keep   the   Ten    Commandments 

Look,  son.  You  could  say  that  professor 
today  had  a  vision:  a  well-meaning  man,  I'll 
grant  you  that,  but  there  can  be  dangers  In 
visions.  Hitler  had  one,  too.  And  so  did 
Maix.  Trouble  is,  men  get  drunk  on  that 
kind  of  thinking.  Their  visions  so  big.  tl.ey 
get  to  feeling  so  big,  and  everyone  else  so 
little.  Pretty  soon  they're  saying.  "You  take 
my  vision — I'll  save  "the  world  or  else " 
Trouble  is,  no  vision  of  a  better  world  can 
come  true  till  greed  Is  licked  and  meanness 
and  hate.  And  greed  and  hate  aren't  geo- 
graphic. They're  things  that  live  in  sincle 
people.  That  brings  us  righ.  back  to  me. 
Bill  Murphy.  Ycu  and  me  and  the  corner 
grocer,  we  re  where  a  better  world  starts.  If 
any. 

Honest.  I  sometimes  think  one  good  cop 
on  his  beat,  keeping  his  one  street  safe  ai.d 
decent;  one  little  mother  keeping  her  babies 
clean  and  fed.  is  getting  more  done  for  a 
better  world  than  all  these  profs  rearranging 
the  hemispheres  now. 

WH.AT    GOVERNMENT    CAN'T    GIVE 

There'll  be  no  heaven  on  earth,  .son.  not  in 
your  day  nor  mine.  There'll  be  no  global 
peace  r.or  hemisphere  happiness.  After  the 
war.  like  before  the  war,  there'll  b?  good  men 
and  oad.  And  you.  son.  you'll  have  to  work 
out  yotir  own  salvation  Our  Government 
will  give  you  hospital  care,  the  best,  if  you 
need  t.  it  will  give  you  meat  if  you  need  it, 
wotk  if  you'll  lake  It.  I'm  a  hundred  percent 
for  our  Veterans'  Bureau.  But.  son.  no  Gov- 
ernment bureau  ever  haS,  or  ever  will,  give 
10,000000  men  the  things  that  matter,  that 
make  men  happy.  What  make-i  a  man  like 
you  or  me  happv?  Fame'.  Cip  mone\?  W-.  d 
sure  be  (lut  or  luck.  No.  sir  Not  tc  be  »-ca;td 
of  your  next  ci^nfcbbion.  ncr  the  c<  p  on  the 
001  n?r,  nor  ycur  boss  on  the  Jcb  To  wake  up 
in  the  morning  and  smell  the  food  you've 
earned  cooking;  to  hear  your  own  kids  laugh- 
In?!.  and  your  own  wife  scold" ng  them  not 
to  wake  dad.  That's  cnouqh.  But  you'll  have 
to  get  It.  No  government  has  it  to  give.  Wars 
can  protect  that  kind  of  happine.ss,  but  they 
can't  make  it. 

Honest  Sometimes  1  think  thete  radio 
statesmen  and  collf  ge  prophets,  they're  get- 
ting a  kind  of  elephantiasis.  I  guess  it's  what 
that  man  today  called  the  "time  spirit."  I 
gu^ss  U  affects  us  all.  We're  talking  cf  men 
novf  by  millions  of  dollars  by  billions,  of 
hen^isphere  defense  and  global  strategy,  till 
Ernest  thlnKf  he's  a  pebble  en  Revere  Beach. 
But  each  single  pebble  is  what  is  important. 
Communism  ^  ill  pass,  and  fascism,  and  all 
thr  natic::-.  But  not  one  pebble.  Once  a 
h'  .nan  soul  is.  it  is  for  keeps.    That's  what  I 


should  have  told  Ernest  that  day  In  the  sta- 
tion. But  I  don't  think  quick.  Likely  some 
chaplain  will  tell  him.    Better,  too. 

W'hat  makes  it  hard,  son,  is  this — these 
great  visions  and  plans,  they're  not  all  false; 
there's  truth  In  them,  too.  It's  good  that 
we're  finding  out  now  that  the  world  Is  one 
place.  Like  one  living  body,  if  it  gets  sick 
In  one  part,  it  gets  sick  all  over.  We're  find- 
ing out  now  In  blood  and  tears  that  men 
must  be  brothers,  or  flighting  enemies.  Like 
Cain  said,  "Am  I  my  bi other's  keeper?''  Yes, 
sir.  Ycu  are.  That's  the  new  wisdom  they're 
coming  to  now.  And  it's  all  in  your  cate- 
chism     Eut  too  simple.     No  $5  words. 

I  don't  know.  It  s  a  jockeyed  world.  Me, 
too;  I'm  getting  this  globitis.  I  start  with 
you  going  into  the  service,  and  here  I'm  hav- 
ing my  say  on  civilization.  Like  in  any  bar 
today,  the  boys  at  the  end  of  the  bar  get- 
ting loud,  are  maybe  settling  India,  and  giv- 
ing China  a  few  more  billions.  Two  beers 
ai.d  arcuud  the  world!     And  I'm  as  bad. 

Look,  son.  What  1  want  to  get  ever  is 
simple  enough.  "War  or  no  war,  your  first 
job  is  you.  There  may  be  10.000,000  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  but  no  other  you.  Buck  pri- 
vate or  not.  you  re  important.  St,  Peter 
won't  ask.  "Was  this  man  commissioned?" 
Ncr  let  the  boys  In  by  Army  divisions.  One 
by  one. 

So  don't  get  that  feeling  It's  so  easy  to 
get  these  days,  that  you're  a  grain  of  sand 
on  the  beach,  that  you're  not  In  the  driver's 
seat.  A  shingle  off  the  roof  in  a  hurricane, 
just  carried.  You're  no  more  helpless  in  the 
Army  than  down  at  th?  corner.  Both  places 
you  can  do  what  would  please  your  Ma.  or 
the  gang.  Marching  in  the  biggest  United 
States  Army,  you're  walking  alone,  too,  to 
your  own  winning  or  losing. 

Don't  get  impatient,  son.  Let  me  get  this 
told,  and  when  you're  away  I'll  feel  better. 
I  can't  put  it  in  $5  words.  But  I  know  it. 
I  lived  it.  I've  bunked  in  one  tent  with  the 
winners,  and  the  losers. 

You  know  me.  I'm  not  talking  of  beer  or 
penny  ante.  I  never  was  strong  myself  for 
grcup  singing  and  ping-pong.  In  a  camp  in 
Africa  or  down  at  the  corner,  nothing  is  wrong 
but  meanness,  real  sin. 

Wha^  I'm  trying  to  get  at  is  deeper.  It's 
that  letting  go  Thinking  all  bets  are  off 
now.  Standards  are  down  till  the  war  is 
over.  The  War  Department  and  the  generals 
will  take  care  of  today,  and  the  future  will 
tiike  care  of  Itself.  Don't  you  believe  it. 
There  are  just  two  numbers  coming  out,  son. 
Lock  at  them  both  You'll  live — or  you 
won't.  If  you're  not  coming  home,  ycu  ve  got 
to  be  re.Tdy.  Ycu  can't  be  sure  of  confession 
after  the  shell  hits  If  you  re  going  to  live, 
and  plea.sc  God  you  will,  how  you  live  In  the 
At  my,  that  8  hew  you'll  live  alter  A  good 
1;  d.  on  the  level  and  pulling  your  we  ght 
Or  else  You  know.  On  every  corner  there's 
one     Not  you.     Nut  your  Ma's  son. 

Here's  what  I  mean  There  was  a  lad  In  my 
tent,  on  the  border  that  was.  in  1916.  A  tall 
rookie.  soJt-Fpcken,  with  a  bony  and  sensi- 
tive face.  And  an  awkward  soldier.  That 
made  us  pals  And  something  else,  there  was 
a  gentleness  in  him,  a  kind  of  Fhy  kindness 
Set  in  his  wa>s  though.  No  wisecracks  could 
nip.ke  him  do  anything,  go  p'aces  he  didn't 
want  to.  He  lived  in  Texas  in  an  Army  tent 
as  he  lived  In  his  home.  At  home,  dow,n  at 
the  corner,  he  liked  the  corner  gang,  played 
ball  with  them,  and  shaied  their  jokes,  but 
not  their  pints.  At  home  on  Sundays  he 
went  to  communion.  He'd  be  there  on  the 
border,  under  the  cottonwocds.  every  Sunday 
the  chaplain's  altar  boy,  kneeling  nervous, 
with  one  eye  for  scorpions. 

No  saint,  my  pal.  I've  seen  him  duck  under 
the  back  of  the  tent  when  the  top  kick 
came  for  a  work  detail.  I've  seen  him  mad. 
but  not  often.  Pay  day  nights  he'd  be  the 
one  to  get  the  battlers  quiet,  and  lights  out 
at  taps.    And  the  week  before  pay  day,  If  he 


had  a  buck,  you  had  four  bits.  He  was  a 
company  clerk  for  a  while,  then  sergeant, 
bossing  men  who  could  liave  licked  him  and 
didn't  want  tfi. 

When  we  sailed  to  France, his  brother  came 
with  us,  an  older  brother  and  married. 
Skinny,  too  In  a  high  wind  you'd  put  a 
bri^k  in  his  pocket  to  keep  him  down.  But 
game.  Canned  willy  and  cooties,  gas,  and  the 
ashcans  exploding;  he  took  it  all  smiling. 
I  knew  both  those  brothers  well.  And  I 
know  in  these  davs  they  weren't  planning 
.^hrewdly  their  future.  No  one  did  that  in  the 
boxcars  jolt.ng  up  to  the  Argonne.  Those 
brothers  just  took  the  boxcar  as  If  It  was 
home.  Said  their  prayers  to  themselves,  and 
sai;g  to  us  My  pal  was  best  with  the  bal- 
lad'', the  hearts  and  flowers;  but  Bill  had 
songs  to  make  an  M.  P  laugh.  And  all 
the  regiment  knew  them,  colonel  to  cooks. 

That  was  a  war,  too,  while  It  lasted.  But 
we  stayed  in  there  pitching,  as  ycu  will.  We 
c'me  home,  most  of  us  And  the  brothers 
sang  on  the  troopship,  two  years  older,  their 
bodies  weakened,  their  hearts  unchanged. 
Good  lads,  undefeated. 

You've  heard  those  brothers'  names.  In 
the  years  after,  we  vets  and  our  neighbors 
sent  them  to  Congre.ss.  That  didn't  change 
them.  They  stood  up  for  the  veterans,  for 
labor,  for  a  decent  United  States.  They're 
dead  now.  those  two.  Not  the  work  they  did, 
not  their  memories.  Men  like  me  stlU 
brag  we  knew  them. 

Tliose  are  just  two  of  the  Yankee  Division, 
I  could  sit  here  and  tell  you  all  night  of 
others,  A  few  big  names,  and  In  the  money; 
most  of  them  not.  But  good  men.  They 
won  that  world  war,  and  the  other  one,  the 
war  you've  got  to  fight  for  yourself.  And 
you  know  how      You've  got  your  heads. 

Take  the  car  tonight,  son,  and  the  rest  of 
the  couponF.  Take  your  girl  to  the  movies. 
You  know  at  that — your  Ma  and  you  and 
you  and  your  kid  sisters — 1  won,  too.  O.  K. 
son,  I  won't  talk  no  more. 


The  Alaska  Military  Highway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELEGATE    FEOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFREbENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1943 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
most  Alaskans  join  in  the  opinion  that 
the  name  "Alcan"  given  to  the  highway 
to  Alaska  is  completely  Inappropriate.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  quote  below  the 
order  and  accompanying  statement  an- 
nouncing that  the  highway,  by  instruc- 
tions of  Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  O'Connor, 
commander  of  the  Ncthwest  Service 
Command  will  be  de.<ienated  as  "Alaska 
Military  Highway."  General  O  Connor, 
whose  energy,  capacity,  and  foresirrht 
have  contributed  .so  largely  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  highway,  is  to  be  commended 
for  having  given  it  a  suitable  name. 

Headquarters,  Northwest 

Sebvice  Command, 
Whttehorse.  Yukon  Territory, 

Canada.  June  10.  1943. 

General  Orders,  No  24 

I.    ALASKA    MILITART    HICUWAT 

1,  The  cflBcial  name  of  the  military  road 
now  known  as  the  Alcan  Military  Highway  is 
announced  as  the  Alaska  Military  Hi'  hv.ay. 

2,  All  previous  instructions  to  tl.i  cci- 
trary  are  rescinded. 
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n     COMUAKD        JUaiSDUTIpN       TOCS       HTTN0RED 

AWD  s»\'r"rrT-sirvrNTH  dvABTEKUAsna  rcci- 

MEMT    (TVnCKI 

The  Pour  Hundred  and  Seventy -seventh 
Quartermaster  Regiment  (truck)  la  assigned 
to  the  Alaska  Military  H:ehway. 

By  command  of  Brigadier  General  O'Con- 
nor. 

K   B  BnsH. 
Colnnel.  G   S   C  .  Chief  of  Staff. 
O.Tciai: 

J   W   PRAsm, 

Ltcutmant  Colonel.  A.  G    D.. 

Adjutant  General. 

Whitehcbsi.  Yukcm  TtuirroRT  —The 
l.aso-mlle  highway  frcm  Dawson  Creek. 
British  Columbia,  to  Fairbanks.  Alaska, 
henceforth  will  be  known  officially  as  the 
"Alaska  Military  Highway."'  Brig.  Gen  James 
A.  O'Connor  announced  here  today. 

General  O'Connor  said  that  the  name 
"Alcan."  as  the  famous  road  originally  was 
caUed    had  never  gained  wide  acceptance 

-We  called  It  the  'Alcan'  Highway.'  Gen- 
eral O  Connor  explained,  "because  we  wanted 
to  Include  In  the  name  of  the  road  some 
mention  of  our  Cannd'.an  allies,  on  whose 
land  much  of  the  highway  was  constructed 
Yet  th?  Canadians  themselves  took  the  lead 
In  urging  us  to  name  the  road  the  Alaskan 
Highway '  From  members  of  Parliament, 
from  Canadian  newspaper  editors,  from 
average  citizen"  of  Canada.  I  have  received 
letters  advocating  that  the  road  t>e  simply 
named   the    Alaska  Military  Highway  '  ' 

General  O'Connor  pointed  out  that  I3eJe- 
gate  DiMOND,  of  Alaska,  and  many  news- 
papers in  both  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada had  urged  that  the  name  "Alaska"  be 
•ubstituted  for  "Alcan  " 

"Public  opinion  in  this  respect  seemed 
to  be  nearly  unanimous  in  lioth  countries," 
he  Bald,  "so  from  now  on  the  highway  will 
be  ofBclally  known  as  the  'Alaska  Military 
Highway  •  " 


Tke  HoBsewivet  of  America  Sh«ald  Kdow 
That  the  0.  P.  A.  Is  Not  Their  Friend 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  KmnsKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hap- 
penings of  recent  months  leave  nc  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  any  thoughtful  person 
that  variciis  Government  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  O.  P.  A.,  are  infiltrated  with 
enthusiasts  for  economic  reform,  who  are 
setting  prices,  making  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  the  guise  of  war  measures, 
but  wliich  in  fact  are  economic  reforms 
and  steps  toward  state  socialism. 

The  housewives  of  America  should 
know  that  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration has  permitted  new  brands  of  pan- 
cake flour  to  be  put  on  the  market  which 
retail  from  17  cents  to  20  cents  per  20- 
ouncc  package,  and  have  denied  other 
processors  a  12-cent  ceiling  for  the  same 
article.  In  other  words,  in  their  tangle 
of  rules  and  regulations,  they  have  re- 
fused to  raise  the  ceiling  to  12  cents  on 
an  article  for  seme  processors,  thereby 
closing  those  plants,  and  they  have  at 
the  same  time  permitted  other  proces- 
rors  making  a  similar,  but  inferior,  prod- 
uct to  sell  fcr  as  high  as  23  conts  for  the 
same  sizz  prckczc. 


It  is  very  important  that  the  house-   ' 
wives  of  America  realize  that  the  O.  P.  A. 
is  not  their  friend. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  by  in- 
cluding a  letter  which  a  mil:  in  my  dis- 
trict has  sent  to  Mr.  Prentiss  Brown,  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administraticn.  The 
letter  is  as  follows: 

Jt-T^  22,    1943. 
Mr    Prentiss  Brown. 

Office  of  Price  Administration. 

l^ashmgton.  D  C. 
Dear  S:r:  What  further  action  has  hern 
talzen  in  regard  to  the  new  p.Tr.ca';e  flour 
price  ceiling  order  now  on  file  in  your  office? 
With  replacemerU  costs  of  material";  and 
supplies  25  to  30  percent  above  our  present 
ceiling  basis  we  have  been  forced  to  clrse 
our  plant  entirely  until  relief  is  secured 

We  understand  the  intent  and  purpcso  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  is  to  rr.'.ke 
essential  commodities  available  to  the  con- 
suming public  and  prevent,  as  much  hs  prs- 
slble.  any  Increase  in  the  cost  of  these  com- 
modities. Now.  while  the  delay  in  releasing 
th°  new  pancake  price  order  has  forced  prac- 
tically all  competitively  priced  pancr.ke  flours 
off  the  market,  the  Office  of  Price  Adm:n-.s- 
tratlon  has  permitted  new  brands  of  p.^n- 
cako  flour  to  be  put  on  the  market  wh:ch 
retail  at  17  to  20  cents  per  20-OMnce  parkr.ge 
If  the  Office  of  Price  Adn-iinistration  would 
give  the  established  pancake  flour  manufac- 
turers the  relief  for  which  we  are  asking,  we 
could  Immediately  provide  high  quality  pan- 
cake flour  to  retail  at  8  to  12  cents  for  the 
same  size  carton.  The  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration would  therefore  effect  a  saving 
of  5  to  12  cents  per  package.  Since  com- 
petitive pancake  flour  cannot  and  will  not 
be  produced  without  relief,  this  surely  would 
not  establish  an  unfavorable  precedent  for 
other  important  commodities. 

It  all  oeems  most  inconsistent  to  us  to  let 
this  practice  continue,  when,  by  allowing 
the  requested  price  increase,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  could  provide  the  con- 
suming public  with  such  a  tremendous  saving 
on  pancake  flour  products. 

Furthermore  it  is  necessary  to  work  several 
months  in  advance  In  the  pancake  flour  busi- 
ness. Sales  of  pancake  flour  for  early  fall 
delivery  should  be  made  in  June  and  July. 
With  June  gone  by  it  Is  most  imperative  that 
the  pancake  order  be  approved  and  released 
without  further  delay. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  isn't  there 
some  way  In  which  Immediate  action  can  be 
secured? 

Yours  very  truly. 


Muscle  Shoals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMi^RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article 'by 
Max  Hall : 

Muscle  Shoals  Plant,  1918  Failure.  Makes 
Gc/OD  ON  Second  War 

(By  Max  Hall) 

Wilson  Dajc.  Ala  .  June  26 — Here  in  the 
Muscle  Shoals  area  of  northern  Alabama  is 
the  war  plant  that  got  a  second  chance — and 
made  good. 

Most  people  remember  Muscle  Shoals,  the 
Immense  chemical  plant  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  produce  nitrates  for  explosives  in 


the  first  World  War;  iev>  recall  that  the  p'.ant 
never  produced  a  spoonful  of  chemicals  for 
use  In  thrit  war. 

After  1918.  the  plant  lay  idle  for  15  years, 
sprawled  like  a  mile-long  white  elephant  near 
the  fcuth  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  until 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  took  It  over 
and  began  making  fertilizer 

New,  m  the  second  Vx^orld  War.  the  plant 
ha.5  vindicated  itself.  Its  ammonium  nitrate, 
mixed  with  TNT  to  form  deadly  amatol, 
has  ^nne  into  shells  and  bombs  in  vast  quan- 
tities, and.  now  that  the  Aimy  doesn't  need 
any  more  ammonium  nitrate  from  MufcIc 
Shoals  fcr  a  while,  the  compound  is  being 
.•shipped  out  as  fertilizer  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction. 

Amn-.onlum  nitrate  is  only  part  of  the 
story.  The  Muscle  Shoals  plant  today  is 
turning  out  phosphorus  for  Incendiary 
bombs'  hishly-ccncentrated  phosphatic  fer- 
tilizer for  lend-lease  shipment  to  England, 
and  calcium  carbide  for  makinp  synthetic 
rubb?r 

THE   STOKY    OF    AN    OLD    PLANT 

Recontlv.  I  went  through  the  sm-^ky, 
smelly  conglomeration  of  buildings  con- 
nected by  blacl:  p:pes  curving  like  great 
.siakes  over  the  Alabitna  landscape.  1  stood 
cru.ptng  in  fror.t  ot  a  row  of  electric  fur- 
naces a  third  of  a  ml!c  long,  out  of  which 
rr>ared  s.-itanic  masses  of  flame  and  yellow 
smoke. 

I  he.ird  the  stniy  of  this  old  plant  that 
made  a  comeback,  from  a  couple  of  cool, 
precise  young  chemists.  Dr  R  L.  Ccp3cn. 
chief  of  the  Rerearch  and  Development  Di- 
vision of  Tennessee  Valley  Authorltvs  De- 
partment of  Chemical  Engineering,  and  Dr. 
Grady  Tarbutton,  senior  chemist  of  the  di- 
vision 

The  plant,  still  known  by  Its  origln,'>l  name 
of  -United  States  Nitrate  Plant  No.  2."  is 
managed  by  Arthur  Miller,  chief  chemical 
engineer  of  Tennessee  Valley  Au  hority. 
Copson  and  Taibutton  a-i  tvwo  of  liis  lieu- 
tenants. 

The  story  goes  back,  they  sild.  to  1914. 
when  a  German  named  Fritz  Ha'.-;er.  h°iped 
l;y  two  others  named  Ncrnst  and  Bosch, 
developed  a  process  for  "flxing"  nitrogen. 

Nitrogen  exists  in  limitless  quantities  in 
the  air.  but  it  can't  be  us:d  in  explosives  un- 
less "fixed,"  or  forced  Into  a  compound  with 
certain  other  elements. 

Nitrogen    isn't    a    good    mixer,    but    Haber 

I    "fixed"    It.   and   they   say   his   ghoit   .screams 

'    every   time    a   bomb  packed   wiih   ex':.osives 

,    n-.nde   by   his   process   cr.  shcs  on   a   German 

war  factory. 

riBST  PLANT  WAS  A  FAIIU.\E 

Haber's  work  i.s  suppcsed  to  Lave  made 
World  War  No.  1  prjssible  for  Germany.  The 
United  States  at  that  time  was  making  its 
explosives  from  sodium  nitrate  sh  pped  from 
Chile,  where  it  w.is  found  in  natural  form, 
in  1916  German  submarines  and  raiders  were 
Interfering  seriously  with  those  sh  pments. 
so  the  United  States  decided  to  develop  tx 
nitroi»en  fixation  industry. 

Tlie  firjt  plant  bepun  was  "Nitrate  P'.ant 
No  1."  near  Sheffield,  Aia  It  wcs  a  failure, 
tlie  Tenne.'^see  Valley  Authority  chemists  le- 
late.  because  "we  :n  this  country  just  didn  t 
know  enough  about  the  Haber  process  at  That 
time"  This  plant,  or  Its  shell,  still  stands 
idle. 

Meantime  the  Government,  not  wanting  to 
ris'<  all  on  the  new  process,  had  authorized 
nitrate  pinnt  Nc  2,  the  present  Tennessee 
Valley  Au' hority  plant.  Tills  was  to  use  th^ 
o'.d.  complicated,  expensive  pnc  unsatisfactory 
cyanam.  dc  prcicc^s  of  making  amnionnihi 
nitrate.  The  Armistice  was  sienod  tcfore  tTie 
plant  wa."*  ready  A  tiny  amount  was  pro- 
duced after  the  Armistice.  Just  to  show  It 
would  work      Then  the  dcors  swung  shut. 

POWER  MADE  A VATLABLE  IN   1933 

Wilson  D.im  n?a.!-'v  had  been  started  d": - 
ing  tl-.e  war  m  cjunrct.cn  with  the  plans  {<..-t 
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the  nitrate  plants.  It  w.-i^  not  completed 
until  19J5  Power  from  Wili-on  Dam  first 
poured  into  the  great  electric  furnaces  of 
nitrate  pi..nt  No  2  in  1933.  wlien  Tennessee 
Valley  Autiiority  was  created. 

Tcnnesse '  Valley  Authority  decided  the 
greatest  fertilizer  need  of  the  recion  was  phos- 
piiatcs  Tlie  old  type  of  phosphatic  fertilizer, 
Dr.  Cop.son  said,  was  only  16  percent  p'.ant 
food.  Tcnne.'-see  Valley  Authority,  he  said, 
produced  two  types  of  phosphatic  fcrt:h;-er; 
Triple  ^upci phosphate  mow  tomg  to  En;Ti;.nd 
under  lend-lease i,  which  is  43  percent  piant 
food,  and  ca!ciam  mc'ai.hosph.nte.  a  brand 
new  pr;  duct,  wiiich  is  64  percent  p. ant  food 

He  explained  thitt  Tenneisce  Valley  Author- 
ity mak!  £  these  fcrtih;-ers  by  tirst  yrcc'ucmi: 
elemental  ])hospliorus  throusih  the  electric 
furnace  method.  It  v.as  net  the  first  time 
phosphorus  had  been  produced  in  iliis  way 
but  it  was  cunsideied  an  exi^cnsive  piocess. 
and  it  had  never  been  used  as  an  int'jrme- 
diate  step  in  phosphate  fertilizer  pioducticn. 
Coptcn  said 

"It  was  a  pood  ili  nj  this  method  was 
adopted."  Ire  remarktd.  "because  Tennessee 
Valley  Aui hority  happened  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  produce  phtsi:h(.;rus  fcr  incendiary 
bombs,  when  the  war  brcke  out." 

AMERUANS    LEAR.N    CEKM.AN  S    PnoCE'7S 

As  for  ;iinmc:nium  nitrate — the  orijiinal 
reason  for  the  Mu.'^cle  Shoals  plant-- by  the 
lime  World  War  No  2  arrived,  American 
chemiciil  enirineers  knew  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  H.nber  process  than  they  did  ;n 
1916  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  able 
to  make  ammonium  nitrate  m  great  quanti- 
ties, using  the  original  equipment  plus  a 
brand  new  synthetic  ammonia  plant 

The  fir.'rt  step  in  making  Hinmoniuni  ni- 
trate under  the  Habu  process  is  to  make 
ammonia  by  forcinc  nitr^pcn  and  nydiogcn 
together  at  hit;h  pressure  The  Tenne^see 
Vailcy  AuthoiitN  then,  make.-  amnKinia  into 
nitric  acid,  combines  this  with  more  ammo- 
nia and  ammonium  nitrate  i.-  the  result. 

In  both  phosphorus  and  nitr'jgen  there  are 
terrible  powers  of  destruction  and  at  the 
same  time  beneficial  puv.eis  ci  soil  building. 
There  li  only  a  delicate  .^hading  between 

Ammonium  nitrate,  the  Te.ines.'-ee  Valley 
Authority  chemists  say.  never  before  had  been 
used  as  fertilizer  in  this  country  except  in 
solution.  Staiting  a  couple  of  weeks  aeo. 
shipment.^  went  out  to  farmers  for  applica- 
tion a.--  toj)  dre.-siim  in  [:cwc!crtd  fi.nn 


Cattle  and  Beef  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

OF   TE.XAE 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdau.  Jit'if  29.  1943 

Ml'.    KILE  AY.      Mi.    Speaker,    under 
leave  '.o  extend  my  lem.irks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 1  insert   ll.e  lollowmg   infornuition 
wnh  reference  to  the  cattle  and  beef  situ- 
ation m  the  United  S'aies.    Following  is 
a  stalf  ir.ent  made  on  the  maich  of  lime 
program   of   the   Na'ional    Broadca.'^tins 
Co.   on   Thinsday.   June   24.   by   Joe   G. 
Uontapue.  E>c\..  attoi'ney  for  the  Texas 
a;d  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers'  A.sso- 
Ci-ition.     No   one   in   the  United   States 
is  better  informed  on  the  cattle  industry 
thir  Mr.  Montague.     His  views  on  this 
a.'i-iinp.  rtant  subject  arc  worthy  of  the 
a.tenlion  of  all: 


This  opportunity  is  welcomed  to  tell  the 
American  people  a  few  pertinent  facts  con- 
cerning the  cattle  and  beef  industry. 

Everything  that  will  be  said  is  supple- 
tncntal  to  the  primary  idea  that  tlie  armed 
forces  will  be  adequately  supplied  with  beef. 
The  statements  referring  to  civilian  supplies 
p'esuppose  and  allcw  for  the.t  first  recjuire- 
ment,  which  is  also  the  desire  of  all  Ameri- 

\Ve  liav:^  a  most  incomprehens^ible  sittiation 
m  tlie  cattle  and  beef  business  While,  tinder 
Government  re^ulat.cns  and  re-siricticns.  we 
can  get  little  beef  for  our  tables — and  I  lit- 
er ally  mean  "we"  because  this  applies  to  pro- 
ducers lis  well  as  ether  consumers— th.e  heids 
of  cattle  running  en  the  ranees  have  be  n 
increasmu  at  an  astoundingly  dangerous  rate 
During  this  emergency  the  number  of  cattle 
H:  the  country  has  grown  from  a  normal  of 
67.000.000  need  to  7D.O0O.CCO.  and  the  Govern- 
ment e<-t!mate  shows  this  will  further  in- 
crease to  82  400.000  by  the  end  of  this  year 

Then  why  can't  the  civilians  cct  meat  to 
eat?  There  is  only  one  an-wcr.  The  answer 
is  supplied  by  the  unintelligent  Impositions 
of  poorly  cenceived  theories  in  the  form  of 
restnctue  regulations  on  slaughter,  distribu- 
tion, and  pr.ccs  There  was  no  shortage  of 
beef  before  the  G-^vetnment  stepped  in  and 
built  an  unnatural  restraint  on  the  industry 
Since  these  regulations  have  been  imposed 
wv  hiivc  d'-vrloped  an  exces'-ively  high  surplvs 
of  live  cattle  and  a  deficiency  of  meat  fcr 
c.viilans  The  anomaly  will  be  aggravated 
with  another  experiment  now  being  tried  out 
in  tlie  form  of  a  so-call(d  roll-back  and 
sul:s.dy. 

Cattle  producers  are  worried.  'W.^  know 
that  we  have  more  cattle  than  we  can  eco- 
n'-mically  carry  on  our  ranges.  V/e  Just  don't 
know  wliat  to"  do  with  b\ireaucratic  control 
exercised  by  theorists  and  with  a  maze  of 
reguiat.oi.s  to  comply  with  A  drought  would 
get  rid  of  our  cattle,  but  ycu  people  would 
not  have  the  meat  to  eat.  The  buzzptds  and 
coyotes  would  get  fat. 

The  situation  would  solve  itself  if  only 
Government  officials  would  let  the  unrepeal- 
ab;e  law  of  supply  and  demand  work  without 
regulatory  interference  There  is  little  hope 
for  such  ideal  solution  Then,  next  best,  the 
Government  should  adept  fully  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  entire  industry— and 
not  impose  on  tliat  plan  the  impediment  of 
the  subsidy.  No  one  in  the  industry  want--  it. 
neither  producers  nor  processors 

The  excuse  for  the  subsidy  is  silly  It  is 
supposed  to  reduce  living  costs,  hut  when 
iiuerpieted  in  terms  of  beef,  the  maximum 
saving  would  be  le^s  than  10  cents  per  month 
per  person  Government  officials  plan  to  ef- 
fect the  saving  by  spending  ever  S300.COO.000 
annually.  In  addition  there  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial administrative  cost. 

Truly,  all  the  loco  weed  does  not  grew  in 
the  We.'t  Fields  of  it  flourish  and  are  con- 
sumed on  the  b.  nks  of  the  Potemae. 


Congress  Calls  a  Halt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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I  firmly  believe  tml  editorial  speaks  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  I  represent: 

CONGRESS    CALLS    A    HALT 

C<.'neress  took  a  vigorous  step  toward  restor- 
ing tlie  majesty  and  dignity  cf  the  United 
Staiob  Government  Fridc;-  n.ghi  when  it  en- 
acted the  antistrike  law  over  PrcEidcnt  Roose- 
velt's veto. 

We  don't  like  the  law.  It  should  never 
have  been  necessary  and  it  casts  an  unwar- 
ranted slur  on  the  patriotism  of  American 
working  men  and  women,  the  preat  majority 
cf  w.um  are  supporting  the  war  effort  100 
perc  (  nt. 

But  the  shameful  fact  remains  that  such 
a  law  has  become  necessary  in  recent  weeks, 
with.  John  L  Lew.j  and  liis  poweiful  mine 
workers'  union  openly  floutimj  the  authority 
cf  the  Government  and  Jeopardizing  th  Na- 
tK  n's  fifihting  forces. 

M:  -  labor  union-;  have  kept  their  pledge 
thf ;,  there  would  be  no  strikes  in  war  indLs- 
trles  for  the  duration.  Lewis  and  a  few  other 
unici.  leaders  have  Iroken  the  promise  when- 
ever they  saw  fit. 

President  Rocsevelt.  with  his  eye  on  a 
fourth  term,  seems  to  have  had  his  own 
political  ambitions  uppermost  in  mind, 
rather  than  the  welfare  of  his  country  in  a 
desperate  war,  when  he  vetoed  the  anti- 
strike  bill. 

His  proposal  that  strikers  up  to  the  age 
of  65  be  drafted  was  a  d'stressing  alterna- 
tive Is  the  draft  a  means  of  punishing 
traitors?  We  had  understood  that  it  was 
a  democratic  method  of  selecting  men  for 
the  gieat  privilege  of  defending  their  coun- 
try— that,  and   nothing   more. 

The  millions  of  men  in  our  fighting  forces 
whose  very  lives  depend  on  the  uninterrupt- 
ed flow  of  war  materials — these  men.  their 
parents  wives,  and  other  relatives — will  note 
well  how  their  Congressmen  and  their  Sen- 
ators voted  on   this  measure. 

Legislators  who  In  time  of  national  crisis 
are  willing  to  play  politics  at  the  expense 
of  their  country's  safety  are  likely  to  realize 
next  year  that  such  tactics  were  short- 
sightea  indeed  Mark  well  the  record  of 
these  men  in  this  grave  situation  on  the 
home  front. 


HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau    June  29.  1943 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting an  editorial  taken  from  the  Co- 
shocton Tribune  of  Coschocton,  Ohio, 
v.hich  is  the  county  seat  in  which  I  live. 


General  MacArthur  Praises  General  Brer- 
eton  and  Small  American  Air  Force  in 
Philippines 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF   N'EW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  June  28.  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Eecckd.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  Wa.shington  Times-Her- 
ald of  June  25,  1943,  by  Gen,  Douglas 
MacArthur  defending  the  conduct  of 
Maj  Gen.  Lewis  H,  Brereton.  in  com- 
mand of  the  Air  Forces  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  use  of  that  small  Air 
Force  of  107  planes  until  virtually  de- 
stroyed by  overwhelming  Japanese  air 
attacks. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  belittle  and  smear  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  in  an  effort  to  place  the 
blame  and  responsibility  upon  him  for 
the  loss  of  our  airplanes  in  the  P^iilip- 
pines  and  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there 
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were  only  a  handful  c#Amerlcan  planes 
there.  The  fact  Is  that  the  small  Air 
Force  under  General  Brereton  continued 
to  fl^ht.  although  vastly  outnumbered, 
until  the  remnants  were  ordered  to  Aus- 
tralia. The  record  of  our  Air  Force  in 
the  Philippines,  although  small  in  num- 
ber, is  a  heroic  one,  and  upholds  the 
finest  traditions  of  American  bravery 
and  of  our  tjailant  air  forces  in  this  war. 
The  article  follows: 

V'AKTHUm      lACDB      GCNEXAL     BSEMTON.      PHAISES 
HANDUNG    or    PHILirPlNI    AIR    FOBCE 
ALUZO  HtADQCAETETS.   AUSTIWMA.  Jun^   25  — 

Gen  IDcugla*  MacArthur  delendlr.g  MaJ  Gen. 
Lewis  H.  BrereUm'8  handUng  of  American  elr 
fcrcea  In  the  PhlHpptnes.  revealed  tonight 
that  United  States  combat  (orcea  In  the  Is- 
lands totaled  only  107  planes  when  the  Japa- 
nese atiaclied  In  December  1941. 

In  a  formal  stateir.ent  Issued  to  counter 
vh-\t  he  called  allegations  that  B  ereton  had 
been  guilty  of  neglect  and  faulty  Judgment 
in  the  Phlllpp'ne  campatgn.  MacAithur  de- 
clared that  only  3";  bombers  and  72  lighters 
vcre  avQllRble  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

"ThU  tiny  force."  he  said,  "was  crushed 
by  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  Its  combat 
crew*  fought  Tallantly  but  were  hcpless'.y 
outnumbered  '■  MacArthur  said  part  of  Bre- 
reton's  small  combat  force  was  destroyed  on 
the  ground  while  the  p:anes  were  landing  to 
nivtel  and  be  serviced.  "But  it  w«»  never  the 
retult  of  negUgence  on  the  part  of  Breretcn 
or  bis  subordinate*."  he  said  "•  •  •  The 
»'r  forces  in  the  Philippines  planned  -are- 
tallv  ana  executed  valiantly,  and  say  attempt 
to  decry  their  record  can  spring  only  from 
f  complete  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  facts 
Involved  " 

MacArthur  also  revealec*  thftt  the  entire 
command  in  the  Philippines  "was  {.laced  on 
a  full  war  basis  2  weeks  before  the  break  of 
the  war  and  had  taken  up  defensive  posi- 
tions" when  the  Jap  nece  launched  tl-.eir 
attack 

The  B3-year-old  Brereton.  now  commanding 
general  of  the  United  Spates  fcrces  1-  the 
Middle  Ea"5t  and  commander  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Air  Force,  was  commander  of  the 
Army's  Far  Eastern  Air  Force,  with  head- 
quarters m  Manila  when  the  war  bepan 

He  directed  the  operations  of  his  llt;^ 
•Ir  squadron  over  the  Island  of  Luzon  until 
Christmas  1941,  when  he  was  ordered  to  take 
The  remnants  of  his  force  to  Australia. 

Eri  route  to  Australia  he  ook  command 
Of  American  planes  on  the  Island  of  Java  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  halt  the  Japane.'-  invr.sion 
tide.  Shortly  berore  the  fall  of  Java  he  was 
transferred  to  New  Delhi,  as  commander  cf 
Army  air  forces  in  India. 

Last  summer  he  was  ordered  to  Cairo  to 
take  over  the  Middle  Eastern  command,  re- 
placing the  iBv  Lt.  Gen.  Frank  M  Andi  ws. 
■ubsequently  klUf  d  In  an  Iceland  plane  crash. 
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Food  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

07   I1.1JNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram of  subsidy  payments  the  President 
has  inaugurated  in  his  effort  to  roll  back 
prices  is,  in  my  opinion,  unsound,  ill- 
advised,  and  inflationary.  It  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
price  control  bill.     Its  effect  will  be  to 


reduce  rather  than  to  increase  our  pro-  | 
duction  of  food.    The  President  issued 
his  Executive  order  for  subsidy  payments  I 
against  the  advice  of  such  men  as  Ches-   [ 
ter  Davis  and  Jesse  Jones. 

In  considering  the  program  of  sub- 
sidy pajTnents  we  should  first  ask. 
"Where  is  the  money  coming  from  to 
make  these  payments?" 

When  President  Roosevelt  promised  the   , 
miners  he  would  roll  back  prices,  did   i 
he  mean  that  he  had  a  subsidy  pro,::ram   i 
ready  to  accomplish  that  objective?    li   1 
so,  how  does  he  expect  to  by-pass  a  Con- 
gress that  has  definitely  turned  thumbs 
down  on  further  subsidy  payments  of 
any  kind?    If  the  President's  "hold-the- 
line"  order  is  based  upon  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram of  price  control,  it  will  cost  at  least 
$5  000.000,000    per   year    to   operate    it. 
The  President  can  get  this  money  only 
through  an  appropriation  passed  by  the 
Congress,  and  it  must  come  cut  of  the 
taxpayers'   pockets.     Subsidies   are   in- 
flationary, because  by  artificially  holdina; 
down  the  cost  of  living  they  increase  the 
excess  purchasing  power  cf  tlie  public. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot 
be  circumvented  so  easily. 

Herbert    Hoover    says    we    need    one 
strong  man  to  handle  the  food  problem 
and  that  the  food  director  should  loei- 
cally  have  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    At  present  there  are  14  dif- 
ferent agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment dealing  with  various  angles  of  the 
food   problem,  with   much   duplication, 
overlapping,     contradictions,     rivalries, 
and  confu.sion  as  a  result.    Congres.<:man 
Jenkins,  of  Ohio,  has  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  carry  out  the  consolidation 
of  these  various  food  activities  under 
one  head,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
If  the  present  Secretary  of  Aqriculture, 
Mr.  Wickard,  is  not  big  enousih— and  no 
one  seems  to  think  he  is— the  President 
should  select  a  man  who  is  big  enoush. 
Herbert  Hoover  would  make  an  excel- 
lent man  for  the  job.    The  trouble  has 
been  that  this  Administration  has  from 
the  first  sought  to  restrict  farm  produc- 
tion and  now  it  is  trx'ing  to  make  a  right 
about  face.    It  cannot  be  done  overnight. 
You  cannot  get  20  000.000  farms  changed 
over  night  from  an  economy  of  scarcity 
to  an  economy  of  plenty.    B?cause  of  the 
difnculty  of  making  this  change,  millions 
of  people  are  going  to  be  short  of  food 
both  here  and  abroad. 

New  Deal  planners  count  that  day  lest 
in  which  their  fertile  mmd?  do  not  bung 
forth  some  ne^  plan  for  making  over 
cur  economy.  One  of  the  latest  brain 
ch  Ids  is  the  so-called  roll-back,  which,  m 
effect,  is  a  subsidy  to  the  consumer.  Nu- 
merous agricultural  products  are  sched- 
uled for  treatment  under  the  scheme,  in- 
cluding butter.  The  city  con>umer  will 
get  the  benefit  of  this  subi,idy  and  the 
country  producer  will  have  to  help  pay 
for  it.  The  IHinois  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, assisted  by  the  delegations  from 
other  dairy  States,  has  vigorously  pro- 
tested the  new  program,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  long-haired  boys  are  going 
right  ahead  willy-nilly,  and  if  it  does  not 
work  they  will  try  something  else.  They 
have  all  kinds  of  plans  up  their  sleeves 
for  future  use.  In  the  meantime,  the 
125,000,000  guinea  pigs  will  be  expected 


to  pay  and  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being 

experimented  upon. 

The  administration  seems  determined 
to  pay  food  subsidies  regardless  of  the 
opposition  of  Congress.    It  seems  deter- 
m.ned  V)  use  the  funds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  funds  of  the 
R.  F.  C.  to  carry  the  subsidy  program 
until  next  fall  when  it  is  hoped  the  pro- 
gram will  be  so  firmly  fixed  in  our  econ- 
cmv  tliat  th.ere  will  be  no  way  to  remove 
it.    If    food    subsld  cs    would    stimulate 
pioduct:on.  theie  micht  be  some  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  paying  out  such  subsi- 
d  es.  but  the  producers,  processors,  and 
fe?dcrs  are  unan-mcus  in  their  testimony 
that   feed   subs.d  es   will   reduce   rather 
than  :ncrefi.se  our  food  production.    Why 
then  does  the  administration  insist  upon 
the  payment  of  food  subsidies?     The  an- 
£v,-er.  in  all  p'0*:ab-lity.  was  given  by  a 
Conprtssman  who  formerly  opposed  sub- 
sidies  but   v,ho   new   favors  them.    His 
answer  was.  "There  are  more  consumers 
than  farmers,  so  subsidies  will  bring  in 
more  Vutis.' 


0.  W.  I. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF    WEST   VIBCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday   June  29,  1943 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  reports  back  home  that  a 
vast  majority  of  our  people  are  well 
pleased  with  the  action  of  this  House  in 
reducing  the  appropriation  and  limiting 
domestic  activities  of  the  O.  W.  I.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  to 
investigate  its  foreign  policies  and  stop 
its  poLt  cal  activities  overseas.  The  veil 
has  been  hfied  from  this  so-called  in- 
fcimation  agency  and  the  people  see  it 
in  us  true  Ught — a  New  Deal  propaganda 
machine. 

I  submit  to  you  a  statement  on  this 
.su'cjecl  by  Hon.  Robert  H.  C.  Kay,  cf 
Cii:.rlc.5tcn.  W.  Va. 

Ch.'.rleston.  June  18.— The  people  cf  this 
ceiiP.try,  ;ir.d  erpecially  the  fathers  av.d 
motheiri  of  America,  have  never  t)oeii  mere 
callously  in.^ultixl  by  New  Deal  fcureaucr.Ts 
than  by  the  pi'.ursal  of  Pro!:a^aiida  Minitter 
ElintT  b.:\.s.  ijI  ihe  CiTice  o*  War  Information, 
to  send  a  bat^h  cf  assorted  new  dealers  to 
England  to  conv.nce  the  British  that  Am'  rt- 
car;s  are  not  what  bocks  and  the  movies 
sometimes  paint  them,  a  plan  revealed  in  a 
ncvs  di-'-p;itch  of  the  United  Press  pi  blishf d 
m  a  loial  newspaper,"  declared  Robert  H.  C. 
Kay.  Ri-publKan  Stale  cliairnian,  here  today. 

■"We  have  icvc ral  hundred  thousand  Ameri- 
can r.g'iUii:^  men  in  Great  Britain  right  new. 
They  are  the  pride  and  pick  and  flower  of 
American  youth  and  joung  mar.hcod.  They 
are  a  true  croes-sccllon  cf  this  Nation.  In 
their  character  and  conduct,  they  portray  tfee 
re;a  American.  In  their  boasiless  brave.y, 
they  typify  the  fiuest  this  country  of  ours  his 
p:cdvi;cd. 

■'THEY'LL    Nr.ER    KNCW 

"Tliey  shew  by  day  and  by  n'gbt,  In  actl^i 

against  the  enemy  and  in  arduous  prtp.irat-.-n 
for  that  ac::cn.  the  traits  of  character  c^ 
wnich  this  Nation  h..s  been   built  and  h:* 
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grown  Great — honor,  couia^e,  honesty,  fauh, 
fidelity'to  ideal,  love  cf  heme  and  country  and 
freedom 

"Tliev  thow  the  strengtli  and  hardiness  cf 
their  picn^-er  forefathers,  the  sympathetic 
unGtrstai;d!:.g  of  their  mothers,  tlie  ^kill  and 
ability  of  di'mocrat.c  education. 

•Nciihc:  Mr  Elmer  D:ivis  nor  his  anointed 
New  Deal  ambassador  can  tjild  that  liUy  If 
the  British  don't  know  what  Americans  are 
like  now.  they  never  will  know.  Our  young 
men  and  women  In  the  uniformed  services 
are  the  finest  crops  of  national  salesmen  ever 
assembled  anywhere  It  Is  an  Insult  to  sug- 
gest that  a  few  new  iealers  blest  of  the  brass 
hat.?  In  Washington  could  do  better  the  Job 
these  buys  and  girls  of  ours  a.e  doing. " 

HAS   FAILED    IN    JOB 

"Mr  Davis  was  given  a  specific  job  to  do 
in  Washln'^ton— that  was  to  keep  the  Amer- 
ican public  Informed  about  the  progress  of 
the  war,  truthfully,  factually,  nonpartisanly 
He  ha.s  lalled  n  that  job,'  Kay  asserted, 
■probably  because  he  has  constituted  him- 
self a  propaganda  rrinister  for  the  New  Doal 
and  dt  votes  too  much  of  his  time  and  our 
money  to  the  fourth  term,  to  New  Deal  bu- 
reaucracy which  he  vik;orcu:5ly  defends,  to  the 
scouif'inij  cf  Wai-hincton  newspaper  men  and 
wf>m.en  who  don  t  bow  dowr  and  worship 
blindly  at  the  Roosevelt  altar,  and  to  tryinf.' 
to  hide  or  glo;  s  over  the  trapic  -'infusion 
and  conflict  In  the  Na'kjnal  Capital  which 
jeopardizes  needlesRly  the  lives  of  American 
men  and  women  on  the  fi^litlng  fronts 

Mr  Davis  had  better  Ktep  his  New  Deal 
propac.aiidl'-t."'  ai  nome  The  real,  typical 
AmeiicatiS  abroad  .n  uniform  today  will  do 
the  selling  Job  JU^t  a«  eflfrtively  u»  they  are 
do.n«,'  the  fU^hting  job  without  any  help 
lr(;m  Mi    Davis'  em  •^sarie.. 

•Thi.s  Is  certainly  one  tune  when  the 
father-  and  motherij.  the  sisters  and  brothers 
ol  mi.M  and  women  on  the  flrint;  line  in  de- 
fense of  America  should  rise  up  in  the.r 
wrath  and  write  their  Congressmen  exactly 
what  they  think  of  tins  proposed  political 
Junket." 


Big  Ten  Official  Approves  Sports  During 
War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsda-^.  Jinic  29.  1943 
Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  leaders  in 
ail  wali:s  of  life  have  joined  the  parade 
endorsing  sports  in  wartime.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  saw  fit  to  declare  a  war- 
time sports  program  for  the  sake  of 
morale  and  to  develop  the  physical  fit- 
ness of  everyone  within  the  Common- 
wealth. American  sports  leaders  favor 
the  same  kind  of  a  sports  program  in 
America. 

Recewtb  on  the  flooi  of  Concre.ss  my 
rti.^tmpuished  colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Honorable  La  Ver.n  Dilweg.  former 
all-Ameiican  football  player  at  Mar- 
quette University  and  later  all-time  pro- 
fessional end  for  the  Green  Bay  Packers 
f,■^otbaIl  team,  gave  a  most  intelligent 
preseniaiion  of  the  .sports  picture  m 
America  and  its  relation  to  the  war  ef- 
fort. Mr.  DiiWEc.  an  able  young  at- 
tornev.  presented  a  stron?  ar.aument  to 
the  American  people.    I  dare  anyone  to 


challenge  its  logic.  Sports  editors  and 
leaders  throughout  the  Nation  have  en- 
dorsed his  address.  Sports  in  War,  as  a 
masterpiece.  This  week,  H.  G.  Hedges, 
better  known  as  Cap  Hedges,  out- 
standing football  official  in  the  Big  Ten 
Confeience,  and  the  father  of  three  sons 
in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam.  endorsed 
DiLWEGS  address.  1  am  happy  to  inc'ude 
as  a  part  of  mj  remar'-'^  Cap  Hedges' 
letter  to  Congressman  Dilweg  i 

The  Hedges  Co  , 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  June  26,  1943. 
Mr    La  Vehn  Dilweg, 

Member  of  Congress  frcm  Wisconsin, 
Wabhir.gtcn.  D.  C. 
Dear  Lavvie:  .  read  your  article.  Sports  in 
the  War,  in  the  Athletic  Journal  and  was  very 
much  interested  in  what  you  told  Congress. 
I  think  you  are  absolutely  right,  and  I  am 
Kind  that  theie  is  someone  in  Congress  to  up- 
hold the  principles  to  which  the  American 
youth  has  been  accustomed,  and  which  has 
built  him  into  such  a  sturdy  young  man  and 
a  good  citizen.  You.  Ham  Fish,  and  ctheis, 
are  to  be  commenced  fcr  your  fight  tor  ath- 
letics. No  one  kn'iws  better  than  we  mm 
who  have  continued  our  interest  in  athletics 
that  both  Interscholastic  and  Intercollcgate 
ptli'etics  in  all  form-^  are  as  necessary  in  these 
wartimes  a.e  is  the  training  wh.ch  young  men 
receive  In  the  Aimy  camps,  in  the  Navy  { re- 
flulU  schools,  and  others,  A<;aln  1  say.  I  am 
glad  that  you  are  fhTe  to  represent  and 
champion  the  interest*  of  the  ynung  pei>ple  ol 
Amer  ca 

I  prexume  Ihaf  bolne  in  C^nRres*  may  pre- 
vent vou  from  offlcinrii.K  ni  xt  fall  Cf  couiw, 
beir.c;  In  C.in^'rer.H  i*  more  im%crtani  than  any 
If.o'hall  gi-inc  in  there  wuriimeii.  and  the  rcfct 
of  ll^  kit  to  do  th'.  Job  will  do  the  be»t  we 
c  in  It  muht  be  a  very  mteref-tlr  g  experi- 
ence, and  being  m  Congre.s*  at  the  mot-t  criti- 
cal t.me  In  the  history  cf  our  country  U  a 
!-eivlce  and  experience  that  cnly  a  few  men 
have  the  opportunity  U:  take  part  In 

I  have  three  sons  In  the  service,  two  In  the 
Navy  and  one  in  the  Army  One  b'-y  was  on  a 
destroyer  and  took  part  in  the  invasion  <  f  the 
Africot)  Cf.ast  last  November  and  has  been 
back  and  forth  to  Afr.ca  several  times 

Mv  convicti'  ns  as  expressed  herein  are  not 
my  cwn  prejedired  emetic  ns  but  are  formu- 
lated by  what  my  own  boys  ten  me  and  whnt 
dozens  of  other  boys  have  confided  In  m.e. 
boys  who  hive  been  in  athletics  and  who  aie 
now  In  the  armed  forcer 

With  every  gocd  wish  and  many  kindest 
regards.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cap  Hedges. 


Radio   Address   of  Mr.   RajToond   Gram 
Swing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  follov.-ing  radio 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Raymond  Gram 
Swing  on  June  22.  1S43: 

It  may  be  helpful,  and  It  certainly  rhcu'.d 
be  Interesting,  to  discuss  the  cr.sis  cf  the 
American  home  front,  not  as  one  Amer.can 
to  another,  but  as  an  American  to  an  imag- 
inary  ally.    How    would   any    one   of   us   go 


about  telling  an  Englishman,  or  a  Brazilian. 
or  a   Russian,   or   ^Chines*;,  what   really   la 
happening  in   this  country    and  why?     For 
the  ally,  reading  headlines  in  American  news- 
paj>ers,  is  sure  to  be  both  frightened  and  per- 
plexed.    The  race  riots  in  Detroit,   the  coal 
cr.sis.  the  fight   in  Congress  over  subsidies, 
the    gas    shortage,    the    food    problem — they 
seem  to  point  to  approaching  disaster.     And 
then    there    are    tlie    speeches    of    American 
leaders  telling  about  decline  In  production. 
about   complacency,   and  overconfldence.     If 
a  frightened  and  perplexed  ally  sat  in  your 
heme,  and  asked  you  what  it  all  meant,  and 
whether,  as  seemed  probable.  America  Is  dis- 
integrating, and  might  lose  the  war  and  the 
peace   on   the   home   front,   lose   It    for  him 
as  well  as  America,  you  would.  I  believe,  try 
to  reassure  him      But  you  could  only  do  so 
by  explaining  first  of  all  what  Is  being  done 
well,  and  then  by  explaining  something  about 
the    nature   of    this    America,    which    always 
hitches  forward  by  a  progress  of  extemporiza- 
tion, and  makes  a  habit  of  letting  things  be- 
come   bad    before    producing    the    effort    to 
mal:e  them  better. 

American    afTairs    are    like    an    Iceberg    In 
that    tnly    a    fraction    of   them   are    visible, 
and   that  fraction   Is  usuaUy  unsatisfactory. 
Tne    things   that    go   well   are   out   of  sight. 
But    an    estimate    of    the    Iceberg    must    be 
of  the  whole  cf  It.     Thus  the  American  war 
eflort.  Its  planning  and   lie  performance,   is 
a      Etunendcus      achievement.    The      Army. 
Navv  and  Air   Force  have  been  created  and 
shaped  into  might  In  incredibly  short  time. 
and    with   connummate   ability     Producfon 
for  the  armed  forc««  flows  to  them  In  phe- 
nomenal  volume.    The  Industrial  apparatiu 
of     America     has     been     tranfifonncd     with 
miraculous    speed,    and    Is    functioning    m 
F,lgiint:c  measure.    Behind  the  armed  forces. 
American    opln  on    about    the    war    Is    Arm 
The  rank   and   file   American,  the  Nation  if 
a  whole,  understands  the  l^huea  of  the  war. 
is   ready   to   make   any   and  every  contribu- 
tion necessary  to  win  It.  and  ready,  too.  for 
America  to  bear  its  full  share  In  the  peace. 
That    IS    the    unseen    part    of    the    Iceberg. 
There  Is  a  great  war  achievement  and  It  Is 
motivated     bv     sound     public     feeling     and 
thinking      No    ally     need    feel     fear    about 
America.     This  country   is  not  going   to  let 
itself  down  on   the  battle  froins.  or  in   the 
post-war   world,   and    let    do'A'n   its   allies   In 
the  process. 

Then  whnt  is  the  meaning  of  the  home 
front  ■>  The  Englishman,  or  Russian,  or 
Chnese  with  whom  you  may  be  talking. 
will  have  to  be  told  that  he  needn't  be 
frightenrd,  but  he  has  every  right  to  be 
perplexed.  Never  since  the  CivU  War  was 
there  such  a  psrplexing  spectacle  as  the 
Am«=rican  home  scene  today. 

ScvLral  s  atements  must  be  made  to  'lelp 
an  outsider  begin  to  ccme  to  grips  with 
American  affairs,  thoueh  they  wont  exp'ain 
much  For  one  thing,  this  country  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world— and  perhaps  In  any 
war  en  a  large  scale — which  has  actually  im- 
proved Its  standard  of  living  in  wartime. 
However  much  the  talk  of  srxriflce.  or  Indeed 
the  genuine  readiness  to  secriflce.  there  is 
mighty  little  sacrifice  of  living  standards  by 
the'  m[;:Jcrity  That  is  net  a  reproach  If 
there  were  rped  for  sacrifice,  undoubtedly  Ifc 
would  b'  niPde.  But  the  physical  peril,  the 
ImooverJ^hmcnt  end  stresses  of  other  natlrn-^. 
simply  dent  operate  en  thinking  and  living 
here.  One  can't  understand  America  lu 
ternis  cf  Britain  or  P.us-ia  or  China.  It  is 
sor^fthir.g  apart 

And  then  ere  mu-'  ur.dcrstrnd  too  that 
Amer.ca  is  approaching  an  election.  This 
election  affects  everything,  fcr  everything,  in 
the  last  nnalyels  is  politics.  The  tone  of  the 
country  1?  set  in  Wa.'hin^tcn.  That  Is  wher* 
unity  would  have  to  be  expressed  first  of  all, 
and  where  the  Impetus  to  unity  would  here 
to  begin,  if  we  were  to  settle  the  bome-Iront 


advised,  and  inflationary.  It  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
price  conlrol  bill.     Its  effect  will  be  to 


have  an  Kinas  oi  pians  up  uicu  mcoco 
for  future  use.  In  the  meantime,  the 
125,000,000  guinea  pigs  will  be  expected 


against  the  er.eniy  and  in  arduous  pr£p:.raf."A 
for  tli.Tt  act:cn.  the  traits  of  cliarr.cter  o'J 
WiUch  this  Nat;cn   h.»s  been   built  and  t:* 
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prcblems  with  unity.  But  Washington  la 
dedicated  to  the  ccmlng  election.  An  out- 
sider ml^bt  wonder  atKjut  that,  and  he  would 
have  to  be  told,  never  mind  whether  or  not 
this  la  reasonable  or  wise.  It  Is  the  way 
America  b?haves.  The  tone  of  factionalism 
U  set  In  Wa.shlngtcn.  It  Is  highly  respec-' 
Uble.  Indeed  highly  patriotic,  to  be  disunited. 
to  turn  and  tw.st  Issues  into  partisan  shapes. 
Congress  Itaelf  is  the  center  of  this  faction- 
alism. There  Is  plenty  of  It  In  most  Washing- 
ton bureaus.  The  newspapers  are  full  of  it. 
And  the  8pl:lt  cl  party  strife  reaches  out  to 
every  nook  and  ciTner  of  the  land.  This  Is 
America  before  an  election.  Most  other  coun- 
tries cannot  afford  an  election  now,  they  can- 
not risk  the  heat  and  friction  ard  falsifica- 
tions of  extreme  partisanship.  Tha  outsider 
must  understand  that  Amer.ca  thinks  It  can 
afford  It. 

"n-en  the  outsider  would  need  to  have  It 
explained  that  what  America  Is  goirg 
throug'<.  Just  now  Is  a  great,  fundamental, 
and  obscure  economic  struggle,  of  wh'ch  the 
coal  strike,  and  the  battles  over  the  Ofllce  of 
Price  Admlntsuatlon  and  subsidies  are  only 
evidences.  This  economic  strug3le  Is  quite 
rightly  axcrlbed  to  a  want  In  firm  decision  at 
the  top.  The  failure  In  keeping  the  economy 
of  America  stable  Is  due  In  part  to  the  Presi- 
dent L.ot  having  used  the  powers  he  possesses 
himself,  or  not  delegating  them  to  someone 
else.  The  outalder  may  be  startled  at  this. 
For  listening  to  partisan  conversation,  he 
may  assume  that  the  President  cilngs  to 
power  for  the  sake  of  exercising  It,  whereas 
he  now  Is  ahown  as  not  exercising  It,  and  not 
passing  It  on  for  someone  else  to  exercise. 
The  outsider  should  be  given  to  understand 
that  one  reason  ao  much  power  can  be  en- 
trusted to  our  Chief  Executive  Is  that  tradi- 
tionally the  man  In  that  oOce  is  circumspect 
about  using  it,  for  that  is  the  tradition  of 
American  statesmanship. 

But  It  would  be  bard  to  clarify  to  the  out- 
sider the  complexities  of  the  economic  prob- 
lem we  now  are  wrestling  with,  which  is  to 
stabilize  prices,  there  Is  a  struggle  for  and 
•gainst  subsidies.  The  one  alternative  to 
subsidies  Is  to  let  prices  rise.  That  would 
automatically  reduce  the  American  Incomes. 
That  would  hurt  almost  ever>'one.  but  hurt 
most  of  all  those  with  fixed  Incomes,  though 
the  white-collar  people  don  .  seem  to  realize 
their  urgent  Interest.  Tiie  out&lder  should 
know  that  one  reason  for  the  objection  to 
■ubsldies  l"  their  political   effect. 

People  who  receive  subsidy  money  In 
theory  are  Influenced  In  casting  their  votes 
at  election  time.  8j  there  Is  t>ound  to  t>e 
political  opposition.  Besides,  subsidies  need 
to  be  most  skili fully  used,  if  they  are  not  to 
become  extravagant,  and  Ineffectual,  The 
British  regulate  the  price  level  by  subsidies, 
but  exert  control  back  at  the  beginning. 
The  Government  huys  most  of  the  essential 
piJducts  from  the  proclucer,  and  reseLLs  to 
the  processor.  If  need  be.  at  a  loss.  It  Is 
easier  for  the  British  to  do  this  than  for  us, 
for  so  many  of  their  essentials  come  from 
o\'erseas.  In  this  country,  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  buy  direct  from  the  producers  on  a 
large  acale  would  be  a  colossal  operation. 
Even  ao.  that  would  be  the  safer  way  to 
handle  subsidies.  In  that  way  the  producer 
could  receive  his  Incentive  to  Increase  pro- 
duction, and  the  price  level  could  be  sta- 
bilised for  the  general  benefit  at  the  min- 
imum cost.  But  it  is  easier  raid  than  dene. 
It  takes  a  monumental  effort.  And  Amer- 
icana don't  have  much  experience  in  gen- 
uinely controlling  their  economy.  It  is  the 
k'nd  of  recourse  that  is  not  accepted  unless 
and  until  things  get  pretty  serious.  Just 
DOW  they  are  getting  aerious.  Presumably, 
an  effort  will  be  evoked  that  measures  to  the 
need.  But  if  cot.  things  will  get  stlU  worse, 
then  there  will  be  a  still  greater  effort.  That 
Is  tbe  way  things  get  done  1-  this  country. 
Too  much  planning  mecns  using  too  much 
authority  to  suit  mcst  people.  We  prefer  to 
■oli^  our  crisis  the  messy  way. 


Strikes  From  a  Soldier's  Viewpoint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  ROUND  KINZER 

or    PENNSTXVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


June  29,  1943 

Mr.    Speaker,    under 


Tuesday 

Mr.  KINZER. 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter 
to  Mr.  J.  I.  Hoffman,  secretary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  from  a  soldier  serving  in 


It  Is  going  to  be  difficult,  too,  to  explain 
the  coal  crisis  to  an  outsider.  He  went  be 
able  to  see  that  unless  and  until  the  price 
level  Is  stabilized,  waje  rates  can't  be  stabil- 
ized. If  the  outsider  Is  an  Englishman  he 
will  know  that  the  coal  industry  is  the  step- 
child of  modern  Industrialism.  It  always 
seems  to  be  living  on  the  bcrderline  of  pcv- 
erty.  It  never  pays  satisfactory  wages,  anci  the 
coal  miners  as  a  group  have  to  flight  hard 
for  concessloiis,  and  in  fighting  for  them. 
have  to  challenge  the  community  more  di- 
rectly than  any  other  union.  But  he  should 
see  that  John  L  Lewis  is  cne  man.  and  the 
miners  number  half  a  mill.cn.  To  lash  out 
at  the  half  mlllicn  to  express  passions  against 
the  one  man  might  reduce  the  ecrrcmic 
power  of  many  more  miilions  of  worl.e.-; 

The  case  against  the  behavior  of  Jo.  n  L 
Lewis  may  be  strong.  But  the  democracy  of 
America  would  bs  weakened  if  tiie  rights  cf 
workers  were  clipped  in  the  process  of  putting 
Mr  Lewis  in  his  piece.  The  outsider,  li  he 
has  b?en  about  much  In  America,  will  be 
sure  that  the  great  mnjority  of  Americans 
ardently  wish  Mr.  Lewis  put  In  his  place. 
But  if  he  can  eet  a  pllmps-e  of  the  submereed 
part  of  the  American  iceberg,  he  will  see.  tco. 
that  the  American  war  achievement  has  had 
the  contribution  of  American  wcrkers  given 
with  both  spirit  and  restrnint. 

As  to  the  riots  In  Detroit,  they  will  be  a 
riddle  to  most  outsiders,  ard  if  one  is  put 
to  giving  an  explanation  he  can  quote  the 
editorial  in  today's  New  York  Times  •  Ltical 
conditions,"  It  says,  "brought  to  the  break- ng 
point  a  tension  which  exists  In  many  o'her 
communities,  Detroit  is  desperately  short 
of  housing.  Thousands  of  new  residents 
have  congested  all  the  public  facilities.  Op- 
portunities for  wholecome  recreation  have 
been  deficient,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  in 
a  community  trying  to  cope  with  a  tem- 
porary population.  Gangs  of  hoodlums, 
both  white  and  colored,  have  grown  up.  as 
they  always  will  under  such  circumstances. 
Sinister  Individuals  and  orgtinlzations,  doing 
the  work  of  the  Axis.  If  not  actually  allied 
with  It,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion." It  Is  serious.  Indeed,  it  is  But 
It  Is  not  the  collapse  of  a  nation.  It  is  a 
painful   sore,   and    no   fatal    disease. 

A'.l  told.  America  la  Indeed  a  perplexing 
land.  Wa£hlnc;tcn  Is  a  prrplexlng  capital. 
Congress  Is  perplexing.  The  President  is 
perplexing.  But  the  truth  remains  that 
the  American  war  effort,  the  American  Na- 
tion loyally  l>ehlnd  it.  Is  the  paramount  need, 
and  It  Is  being  met  It  is  the  submerc;rd. 
unseen  part  of  the  Iceberg  And  it  is  ihe 
dominating  part.  The  coal  strike  has  been 
called  off  tonisht.  That  reveals  the  rc.il 
motive  center  of  the  country.  One  can  ho-  e 
that  now  the  problem  of  economic  "tabi'ity 
will  be  solved  in  cur  eleventh-hnur  Amer:.  jin 
way.  The  so'utlcn  will  have  to  .come  from 
the  top,  for  the  problem  is  too  complex  to 
be  solved  bv  a  plebiscite.  But  one  can  be- 
lieve that  this  leadership  will  be  produced 
lx)th  by  the  President  and   by  Congress 


the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
expressing  their  reaction  on  the  subject 
of  strikes  back  home  while  they  are  giv- 
ing their  all  on  the  battle  front: 

A.  P  O.  7,  Care  op 
Postmaster,  Nrw  York, 

June  6.  f34,T, 
Dr^n  Mb   Hofft.i.'^n:  Sir,  I  lave  something 
on  my  mmd,  and  I  'a-ou1('  like  to  get  it  off 
so  I  thought  of  writing  to  you. 

It  is  alDout  th(;se  Ci.al  mmers  back  home, 
the  men  that  call  themselves  Americans. 

I  was  a  healthy  man  when  I  came  into  the 
Army.  Now  I  can't  walk  right.  My  feet  are 
in  bad  shape  Irora  long  hikes  with  heavy 
Inad.s.  My  eyrs  are  bad  trom  "^o  much  n:ght 
fi'^hting.  I  am  run  down  physically  from 
liviiif;  in  insect-infested  fo;:holcs,  from  lying 
in  m.uddy  trenche.'^.  going  without  hot  food 
and  plenty  of  water  for  cavs.  This  campaign 
here  is  over,  but  it  certainly  left  its  mark  on 
us  fellows.  Ev  ry  one  of  lus  is  somewhat  shell 
sh  >cked.  W"  can  hear  siill  the  ecreams  of 
siieils  and  the  dying  screams  of  cur  brddies 
who  got  their  heads,  arms,  and  legs  blown 
off.  who  gave  their  llvos  for  their  country. 

Yes:  we  have  been  through  a  living  hell  and 
aren't  fiiii.^hrd  yet.  And  we  went  through 
everything  l<r  KO  per  month.  So  for  my 
buddies  and  myself  please  tell  *hrs?  conl  min- 
ers that  we  will  gladly  trade  placrs  with  thrin 
any  time  and  work  for  nothing  Just  to  be  in 
the  country  we  love,  near  the  ones  we  love. 

I  know  there  are  two  sides  to  every  story. 
and  if  the  coal  miners  have  a  better  one  than 
this  It  will  surprise  me,  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
listen  to  it. 

Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
to  make  a  speech  to  these  men  that  are  al- 
ways striking.     I  could  tell  of  something  to 

strike   for.     My   outfit   landed   at    

November  8.  19-12.  and  we  have  fought  from 
there  to  Tunis.  Myself  and  several  other 
Yanks  were  capttired  by  the  Germans,  Eut 
we  took  that  all  in  the  day's  work.  Coal 
mining  might  be  tough,  but  what  we  call 
88  fever  is  10  times  worse.  The  machine*. 
gun  jitters  is  also  another  bad  ailment. 

L;fe  is  mighty  sweet  when  you  expect  to  die 
any  minute.  'We  have  stared  death  in  the 
face  many  times:  that  is  our  duty  as  United 
States  soldiers,  but  it  is  very  disheartening  to 
receive  news  cf  strikes  back  home  when  we 
would  give  anything  just  to  be  there,  to  have 
a  bed  to  sleep  in  that  wasn't  full  of  ants,  to 
sit  di  wn  to  a  table,  to  see  our  loved  ones 
smiling  at  us. 

The  war  doe.'n't  look  so  bad  in  print,  but  to 
a  front-line  soldier  it  is  a  living  nightmare  of 
heil  that  never  !:eeins  to  end.  One  attack  is 
o\er.  you  get  ready  for  another  cne:  cne  bat- 
tie  over,  you  get  ready  for  another  one;  one 
c  '.mpaign  over,  you  get  ready  f.ir  another  om. 

V.'ell.  I  gue.ss  I  have  eased  myself  suffi'^iently 
si..  I  will  bring  this  letter  to  a  close.  I  hava 
hcen  receiving  your  letters  pretty  regularly 
and  thanlis  again.  Best  wishes  to  you  and  all 
my  friends  in  and  near  Ccatesville. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Johnny  Rea. 


Discontinuance  of  National  Youth 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday   June  29.  1943 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  exLend  my  re- 
marks in  the  REConD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Mr.  Alan  C.  Mclntosli, 


T-n-»T^kTr>iTV     n^r\    mTlTT'     r^  r\\.T  n  T)  T?  C  Q  1  CW^  \  J       V>J7rr\J?r\ 


the  American  people.    I  dare  anyone  to   |  mary  ally.    How   would  any  one  oi  us  go 


10  D?giu,  II   we   wcie   uj  ocitic   Liic  uui 
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publisher  of  the  Rock  County  Star- 
Herald,  of  Luverne,  Minn,  The  Rock 
County  Star-Herald  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing newspapers  of  southwestern 
Minnesota.  Mr,  Mcintosh,  it.'--  publisher, 
reflects  the  feeling  of  most  of  the  people 
of  Minnesota  toward  con*!r)uance  of 
N.  Y.  A.: 

A  Dead  Branch  on  the  New  Deal  Tree 
Just  as  rtfTUlar  as  the  appearance  of  the 
robins  and  the  grasshoppers  you  c;in  peiiodi- 
cally  expect  s(  me  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  to  d:cp  into 
the  office  seeking  a  "publicity  plug"  urging 
student  enrollment  in  the  National  Youth 
Administration   training  centers. 

None  have  app  ared  in  print  and  none  will 
brcaise  p-'sorally  we  are  a  bit  hostile  to  the 
National  Y(  uth  Administration  Not  be- 
cause we  alwi.ys  tliouyht  that  the  Nai'oi.al 
Youth  Administration  from  its  ii;ception 
was  hD.-d'-d  and  manned  by  mostly  "left 
wingers,'  the  "let's  m.oke  over  America" 
brigarle  And  net  because  we  think  a  much 
better  j.-^b  cf  vocational  training  is  being 
ptrroimrf!  by  the  [rublic  sch'>ols  in  their  vari- 
ous, in  sch   ol  and  o'.it  of  school,  piograms. 

onir.  r.D  its  usefvlness 

Our  nrp  'Sition  to  National  Youth  .Admin- 
istration restilts  from  our  belief  that  here 
is  a  Federal  agency  that  has  long  ago  out- 
lived Its  original,  if  any.  uscfulnets 

S.ime  cf  the  spending  brigade,  forgetting 
th  it  our  VVo:ld  War  No  1  deljt  was  only  827,- 
OOJ.OOOOOJ  -ar.d  what  an  enormous  sum  that 
seemed  i:i  tho-e  old-fashioned  days,  are  now 
glibly  taiKing  about  a  national  debt  of  $.300,- 
00  1.000  000 

Such  a  debt  means  only  one  horrible  after- 
math*—rumous  inflaticn.  We  have  to  make 
a  start  toward  debt  reduction  and  that  can 
only  be  clone  by  ruthlessly  chopping  off 
money-v.asting  agencies  And  if  ever  there 
was  a  dead  branch  on  the  "New  Deal  tree" 
that  should  fc>e  lopped  off  then  that  is  the 
National   Youth   Administration. 

There's  nothinz  new  about  this  big  front 
that  the  National  Youth  Administration  is 
puttin;  up  or  its  frenzied  recruiting  It's  the 
old,  old.  story  all  over  again  that  once  you 
get  a  tax-supported  agency  set  up  the  bu- 
reaucrats will  fight  to  the  death  to  justify 
their  existence  on  public  pay  rolls,  long  after 
the  original  need  has  been  served  For  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  which  has 
cost  the  public  over  three  quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars,  is  now  in  the  waste  stage 

Critics  charge  that  it  is  duplicating  func- 
tions performed  by  six  other  Government 
agencies  The  waste  of  mianpower  and  eciu:p- 
ment- and  some  of  that  equipment  is  d;  s- 
pe-atcly  needed  in  war  factories — is  stagger- 
ing. 

ALMOST     "INDiVlDrAL    IN.STRUCTION" 

Th?  personal  ratio  of  instructors  to  students 
far  exceeds  that  of  th?  m.ost  exclusive  and 
co.niy  private  fmishinc  schools  in  the  East. 
On  Ortnber  28,  11)12.  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
m:ni  tration  nad  11,806  paid  employees  and 
on'v  53,0<)0  students  tak.ng  instruction  And 
of  that  list  of  paid  employees  only  44  percent 
were  actually  teaching,  the  56  percent  remain- 
ins  were  admin.strative  Job  holders.  This  is 
a  ratio  of  one  instructor  to  every  four  and 
one-h.i'f  students.  (If  a  private  business  was 
m.  minincd  en  such  a  baci*  it  would  be  broke 
before  the  first  month's  pay  roll  had  been 
met  ) 

Because  of  the  war  de\elopments  in  recent 
months,  the  demand  by  the  armed  services 
and  private  employment,  enrollment  has 
dwindled  to  the  vanishing  point  and  the 
National  Youth  Administration  recruiters 
are  even  trying  to  sign  up  16-year-olds  to 
bolster  enrollment  Th;s  is  so  the  agency 
can  present  a  good   'showing  "  m  its  reports. 


MORE    INSTRUCTORS    THAN    STUDENTS 

We  have  heard  ot  one  National  Youth 
Administration  center  in  this  area  where  at 
times  the  instructors  outnumbered  the  stu- 
dents. At  Clinton,  Iowa,  the  training  center 
equipment  (and  tins  didn't  include  the 
building)  was  valued  at  $275,000.  There 
were  11  students  bouncing  around  there  at 
last  report,  or  an  investment  of  about  $27  000 
per  student.  At  Newark,  N.  J  .  the  National 
Youth  Adminisiraiion  was  reported  to  have 
much  idle  and  unused  equipment  and  25 
supervisors  and  foremen  to  75  students. 
Down  in  Ccfleyville,  Kans.,  two  Dig  43-pas- 
senser  buees  were  used  to  transport  stuaents 
in  luxury,  but  the  regular  high-school  s'lU- 
denta  found  wailcing  most  satisfactoiy.  At 
another  spot  in  Kansas  two  of  these  Dig  48- 
pas.-enger  buses  were  observed  turning  gas 
rnd  ru'.Jher  on  a  30-mile  haul  of  students. 
Yet   each    bus   carried    only    five   passengers. 

If  you  ask  us — and  it's  a  certainty  the  Na- 
tional You'h  .Administration  wont — we  would 
say  that  here  was  one  Federal  agency  over- 
ripe for  the  tax-pruning  kmfe. 


Where  Are  We  Headed? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  THOMAS  G  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr,  ABERNETHY,  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  of 
June  23,  1943: 

WHERE    ARE    Wt    HEADED? 

On  Monday,  General  Marshall,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  told  the 
Conference  of  Governors  at  Columbus,  Ohio: 

"This  is  the  most  critical  summer  both 
for  us  and  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

No  leader  of  the  military  war  effort  is 
more  qualified  to  make  such  a  pronounce- 
ment     He  accompanied  it  with  this  warning: 

"The  way  will  be  far  from  easy,  and  the 
losses  heavy  " 

The  American  people  have  patently  not 
prepared  themselves  for  that  travail. 

On  the  day  that  General  Marshall  ad- 
dressed the  Governors  of  the  48  States  there 
was  going  'm.  In  Detroit,  hoodlumism  and 
rioting  of  such  proportions  that  they  even- 
tually led,  within  a  few  hours,  to  a  declara- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  UnitecJ  States 
that  a  "state  of  insurrection"  existed  in  De- 
troit, and  to  the  issuance  of  an  order  send- 
ing Federal  troops  into  that  city  to  restore 
law  and  order. 

The  score  was  25  dead,  more  than  200  in- 
jured, more  than  1.200  in  Jail. 

This  on  a  day  when  the  United  States  was 
engaged  in  a  global  war  from  which  It  will 
either  emerge  victorious  or  in  which  it  will 
be  destroyed  as  a  free  Nation. 

A  state  cf  domestic  insurrection;  think  of 
it. 

On  that  same  day  the  soft  and  hard  coal 
mines  of  the  United  States  were  idle  for  the 
third  time  withm  a  month  and  a  half.  Those 
mines  aie  in  the  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  A  governmental 
agency  had  stipulated  economic  conditions 
under  which  the  mine  work  was  to  continue. 
Yet  the  miners  walked  out. 

The  President  Issued  no  manifesto  cover- 
ing the  mine  fields,  but  that,  too,  was  insur- 


rection against  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

When  the  miners  stopped  work  they  be- 
came participants  in  a  rebellion. 

Here — there — everywhere — throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  there  were 
work  stoppages;  there  Is  complete  confusion 
over  food  supplies  and  food  prices;  there  Is 
complacency;  there  is  a  lack  of  war-needed 
civilian  leadership. 

What  in  the  name  of  heaven  has  come  over 
us? 

Where  are  we  going  as  a  people? 
How  can  we  hope  to  win  a  total  war  If  this 
continues? 

Only  last  Saturday  Under  S3cretary  of  War 
Patterson,  whose  job  it  is  to  see  to  It  that  the 
fighting  land  and  air  forces  get  whatever  is 
needed  by  way  of  supplies,  warned  that  May 
production  had  fallen  S'a  percent,  chiefly 
because  of  national  complacency,  and  that  lit 
production  did  not  meet  planned  scliedules 
not  even  tlie  basic  military  needs  would  have 
been  supplied  by  the  year's  end 

It  is  ridiculous  and  fallacious  to  accuse 
foieign  entmy  agents  of  instigating  the  De- 
troit rioting.  The  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  origin  is  known. 

The  underlying  causes  are,  too,  known. 
They  do  not  seem  from  foreign  intervention. 
The  inspirational  source  is  domestic  and  as 
subversive  as  anything  which  any  enemy 
could  conceive. 

Nor  is  the  mine  stopping  the  result  of 
enemy-agent  acllvity,  although  enemy  agents 
will  delight  in  what  John  L,  Lewis  and  his 
followers  have  achieved. 

Nor  are  our  enemies  ill  .served  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  lack  of  forthrightness  in  deal- 
ing with  the  situation  Immediately  and 
effectively. 

Once  again  Lewis  has  called  the  tune  and 
the  miners  will  go  back  to  work  toward 
another  deadline,  which  again  will  enable 
him  to  continue  his  role  In  a  drama  that  Is 
costing  a  war-torn  Nation  far  too  much  bo 
that  his  vanity  and  ambition  might  be 
gratified. 

We,  as  a  people,  are  going  to  have  to  come 
soon  to  our  senses  or  It  Is  going  to  be  too 
late.  Every  participant  In  the  Detroit  riot- 
ing, white  and  Negro,  struck  a  blow  to  this 
country  by  his  or  her  hoodlum  behavior. 
Every  Idle  miner  strikes  a  continuing  blow 
at  the  country  so  long  as  he  remains  Idle,  or 
continues  to  threaten  further  interruption 
of  the  war  effort. 

Every  packer  who  closes  his  plant  strikes 
a  blow  at  country. 

And  the  Government  strikes  the  most 
grievous  of  all  blows  when  It  falls  to  face 
up  to  all  the  complex  domestic  issues  with 
courage  and  practicality,  and  with  complete 
absence  of  partisan  political  consideration. 
This  country,  domestically.  Is  on  no  road 
to  victory  It  is  on  the  road  to  anarchy, 
and  It  must  change   Its  direction. 


5^ 


Gasoline  for  Driving  to  Church 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1943 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
m.arks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing  articles  from   the  Times-Union 
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and  the  Catholic  Courier.  Rochester,  N. 
Y..  of  June  24.  1943: 

IFrom  the  Rochester  (N.  Y     Times-Union  of 
June  24.  19431       ' 
Bux:king  thi  On. 
Harold     Ickes,     petroleum     administrator, 
again  Insists  there  will  probably  be  no  im- 
provement in  ^as  and  oil  rationing  In  the 
East  for  the  duration. 

That  Is  a  defeatist  attitude.  It  Is  not  an 
American  attitude,  for  Americans  believe 
their  problems  can  be  conquered  by  effective 
methods.  It  Is  not  an  attitude  to  be  toler- 
ated by  the  public.  Either  Ickes  should  drop 
It  or  else  his  problem  should  be  entrusted  to 
scmeone  who  thinks  he  can  handle  It 

Pacts  and  trends  challenge  Ickes.     Other 
Federal  agencies  are  planning  to  sh'ft  9.000 
tank    cars    to    the    eastern    runs,   raising    to    i 
81.000  the  number  en  those  lines.  i 

It  will  be  remembered  that  In  1941  Ickes 
thcu9ht  the  railroads  could  not  carry  east- 
ward 200  000  barrels  a  day.  They  are  now 
carrying  over  800.000  barrels  dally  and  soon 
win  Increase  that  toui. 

If  9.000  extra  tank  cars  are  dug  up  for  the 
eastern  service.  Ickes  will  be  challenged  with 
the  question.  Where  were  these  cars  while 
we  walked  and  froze  all  these  months? 

Mr.  Ickea'  position  Is  becoming  untenable, 
for  Donald  Nelson,  head  of  War  Production 
Board,  promised  Monday  In  Washington  that 
squabbles  of  overlapping  divisions  would  be 
lror.ed  out  and  that  relief  would  be  had  In 
the  oil  situation 

Nor  will  the  Ickes  attitude  answer  the 
dynamic  letter  Governor  Dewey  haa  written 
him.  demanding  to  know  why  the  barge  canal 
la  not  being  utilized. 

The  Governor  recalled  that  last  March  the 
Ickes  outfit  said  more  petroleum  could  be 
moved  through  the  canal  ar.d.  on  the 
strength  of  this  promise,  the  State  voted 
funds  and  Improved  the  canal  to  facilitate 
the  trafllc.  But  the  waterway  Is  not  being 
used  even  to  the  extent  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Ickes  has  contended  all  along  that  all 
available  means  were  being  used  to  get  oil 
east,  yet  the  facta  and  his  own  associates  show 
this  Is  not  so 

Surely  his  position  that  Improvement  can- 
not be  had  la  untenable  In  the  face  of  this 
evidence  that  more  facilities  are  available 
than  are  being  used 

Mr.  Ickes'  attitude  does  not  suit  a  people 
who  demand  action. 

I  From  the  Catholic  Ckjurler  of  June  24.  1943  ] 
PEU<rr   DarvwG   Cars   to   Chxhtch    Sekvicks 

HZKX 

Without  fear  of  Inciting  the  Ire  of  the  local 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  holders  of  A 
gas  ration  books  may  drive  their  cars  to 
church  on  Sunday 

Admitting  the  comfort  and  inspiration 
which  comes  from  attendance  at  religiou? 
services.  Joseph  D.  Paterson,  district  director 
of  the  Office  of  Price  AdmlnlsUatlon.  an- 
nounced that  permission  had  been  granted 
by  the  regional  office  for  driving  to  religious 
services  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  1 
p.  m. 

A  careful  check  was  made  with  the  other 
diocesan  chancery  ofBces  of  the  State  last 
week  to  determine  Lf  a  ban  had  been  placed 
on  the  use  of  private  cars  to  attend  church 
In  every  case  It  was  discovered  that  no  such 
prohibitions  had  been  enacted  except  in 
Rochester. 

This  matter  was  referred  to  the  attention 

of  Senator  James  M.  Mxao  on  his  visit  to 

Rochester  Sunday.    He  expressed  surprise  and 

said  that  any  such  order  should  be  imme- 

.dlatdy  rescinded  for  it  was  in  contradiction 


of  one  of  the  "four  freedoms."  the  freedom 
of  religion. 

KE.\SONABLE  PI.AN 

George  C.  Donahue,  secretary  of  the 
Rochester  Auto  Club,  has  submitted  a  pro- 
posal governing  the  ration  of  gasoline  which 
would  seem  to  eliminate  many  of  the  dis- 
agreeable features  as  they  exist  at  present. 
pointing  out  that  shoes,  sugar,  and  other 
items  are  so  rationed  that  the  purchaser  can 
use  them  without  fear  of  policing  Donahue 
recommends  that  gas  be  distributed  through 
regulation  of  the  gallonage  value  of  ration 
coupons. 

In  such  a  plan,  copied  after  that  which  is 
being  followed  In  Canada  the  consumer 
would  know  exactly  how  much  gasoline  he 
can  have  In  a  given  month  and  its  use  wcuUl 
be  within  the  discretion  of  the  irdividual 
In  any  emergency  the  value  of  the  A,  B.  or  C 
coupon  could  be  reduced  to  conicrm  to  the 
neec    of  our  mechanized  forces  overseas 

Donahue's  plan  dees  away  with  .^ome  of  the 
present  policing  methods  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  many  of  wh;ch  smacked 
strongly  of  Gestajx)  practices.  It  puis  the 
matter  of  conservation  of  gasoline  squarely 
up  to  the  Individual  consumer  and  it  is  en- 
tirely the  individual's  fault  if  his  supply  of 
gas  does  not  cover  his  essential  needs. 


V/hat  the   Folks   Back   Home  Think  of 
0.  W.  I. 


[From  the  Catholic  Courier  of  June  24    1943  | 
Dai VI  NO  TO  Church 

The  decision  of  the  Rochester  office  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  to  permit  driv- 
ing to  church  on  Sundays  between  6  a  m. 
and  1  p.  m.,  will  relieve  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands of  church-goers.  The  past  few  Sun- 
days have  been  a  nightmare  to  them :  some 
undertook  walking  that  was  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  their  years  and  physical  condition: 
some  sought  with  varying  results  to  ride  the 
bus:  some  took  a  chance  and  drove  to 
church:  some  felt  they  could  not  face  the 
threats  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
local  officials,  and  remained  away  from 
church. 

Now  the  nightmare  is  over.  Rochester  be- 
comes like  other  cities  In  the  State.  Reli- 
gious people  can  begin  to  take  advantage  of 
the  general  rule  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration that  permits  driving  to  church. 

But  one  .s  bound  to  ask.  why  the  limita- 
tion by  the  local  office  to  the  hours  between 
6  am.  and  1pm?  The  general  law  makes 
no  such  limitation,  but  permits  driving  to 
church.  Religious  services  are  not  confined 
to  these  hours.  Earlier  hours  for  mass  are 
scheduled  at  many  churches,  the  noondr.y 
mass  may  tend  the  congregation  away  abt  ut 
1  p.  m..  and  afternoon  and  evening  services 
should  have  the  same  consideration  in  re- 
gard to  permission  to  drive  that  other  serv- 
ices have. 

Religious  people  find  great  consolation  in 
going  to  church,  in  assisting  at  Holy  Mass, 
in  Joining  with  their  fellow-parlshloners  in 
common  supplication  for  the  welfare  of  cur 
boys  in  service,  ^or  he  blessing  of  God  en  our 
President  and  all  who  assist  him  in  direct- 
ing our  armed  forces  on  land  and  s;a  and  in 
the  air.  for  the  souls  of  those  who  have  died 
for  their  country,  for  God's  blessing  of  timely 
solace  to  the  sorrowing  hearts  of  their  par- 
ents. America  has  been  and  is  the  friend  of 
religion.  America  places  no  hindrance  to  Us 
free  exercise. 

The  latest  Office  of  Price  Administration 
pronouncement  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  will  become  entirely  right  when  it 
removes  the  time  limitation  Encourage 
American  people  to  go  to  church  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place  their  religious  faith  and 
devotion  may  suggest. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  gra'^tcd  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
tiie  Record.  I  include  the  following  com- 
mcnt.s    fiom    various    newspapers    and 

ccmmcntatcrsi 

[From    thp    .Atlanta    (Ga  )    Constitution    of 
June  22,   1943] 

O.VE  Word  More 

(By  Ralph  McGlJl) 

NATIONAL    SICKNESS 

Coal  Strikes  and  race  riots  occupy  a  part 
of  tlio  day's  news.  Both  indicate  a  national 
sickn, ss.  Both  indicate  certain  national  ten- 
sions to  which  it  must  Ije  admitted  we  have 
for  years  given  a  mixed  attitude  of  emotion- 
alism, indifference,  and  lack  of  understanding. 
No  cnn  has  any  sympathy  for  John  L.  Lewis. 
There  is  some  sympathy  for  the  miners  them- 
s.  Ives,  and  yet  millions  of  American  people 
have  a  very  grave  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
500,000  men  feel  they  owe  allegiance  to  their 
union  greater  than  that  they  owe  their  coun- 
try. 

The  miners  deny  this.  They  assert  they  are 
ready  to  work  for  their  country  on  almost 
any  s,ort  of  basis  within  reason.  In  the  same 
ntws  one  reads  that  In  England  a  number  of 
coal  miners  went  to  Jail  to  serve  sentences 
ruther  than  pay  fines  imposed  for  work  stop- 
pages. It  cannot  be  that  miners  the  world 
over  are  unpatriotic.  It  means  there  Is  a 
sicl-npsis  in  the  coal  Industry's  work  relations 
which  has  not  been  cured. 

The  miners  state,  with  some  supporting  evi- 
d.nce.  that  some  operators  are  refusing  to 
participate  in  any  settlement  because  of  their 
opposition  to  tha  President.  Tlieir  attitude 
Is.  "This  is  Roos.n-elt's  baby.  Let  him  sweat 
it  out  His  chickens  are  Just  now  coming 
home  to  roast.  We  will  sit  tight  and  let 
Roo.'evelt  have  the  headache.  At  long  last 
we  have  got  him  in  a  corner." 

This  factor  is  undoubtedly  one  reason  why 
setllemrnt  has  been  so  difficult.  It  will  be 
another  reason  why  the  Government  may  be 
forced  to  operate  the  mines  for  an  indefinite 

I    period. 

I        Bith  miners  and  operators  must  bear  part 

j    of  the  blame. 

Neither  I  think,  realize  that  the  great  mass 

I    of  American  people  who  don't  own  mines  or 

!    who  don  t  belong  to  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

I    are  shocked  and  dismayed  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  miners  and   the  stoppage  of  work. 

j        Too  few  of  us  are  willing  to  try  and  study 

!    the  causes  and  effects.     There  is  too  much 

j    jumping  up  and  down  and  too  little  think- 
ing.    The    cry    of    "lynch    him"    has    about 

I    drowned  out  the  plea  for  common  sense. 

I  A  TIME  TO   BE    GRIM 

It  is  a  time  to  be  grim,  all  right.  But  it  is 
I  not  a  time  to  lose  tempers  or  perspectives.  I 
I  have  grown  into  almost  a  recluse  insofar  as 
!    conversations  are  concerned. 

It  doesn't  alarm  me  too  much,  because  his- 
tory teaches  it  always  is  difficult  to  restrain 
emotions  In  time  of  war.    But  It  is  dismaying 
j    to  see  otl^erwise  calm  and  Intelligent  men 
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I  Prom    the    Star    of    Annlston    (Ala  ), 
20.  19431 

CoNCECSS  Runs  Amuck 


June 


Congressman  has  no  time  to  reflect  or  to  read 
a  book.  And  when  they  are  forced  to  stay 
in  session  month  after  month  in  such  circum- 


It  Is  hardly  credible  that  the  Senate  will 
allow  these  actions  to  stand,  but  In  any  case 
it  must  be  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  citizens. 
p  (Trmt   harm   hfi.s  been  done  to  the  nresllae 
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grow  red  of  face  and  pound  tables  in  argu- 
ments about  the  strikes,  the  race  problems, 
the  Roosevelt  policies. 

It  is  very  obvious,  of  course,  that  some  few 
of  cur  anti-Roosevelt  men  hate  Roosevelt  so 
much  they  put  his  destruction  ahead  of  the 
war  egort.  It  is  Just  as  obvious  they  are  as 
unpatriotic  and  as  dangerous  as  John  L. 
Lewis, 

You  see  some  of  the  same  emotions  in  Con- 
gress where  the  House  vents  its  anger  in  bills 
it  knows  the  Senate  won't  ccncnr  in.  Yet 
the  Huu-e  votes  them  just  to  case  the  tempers 
and  emotions  of  the  House. 

You  see  them,  for  example,  strike  cut  the 
domestic  features  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation. They  should  have  been  busy  urging 
that  enough  money  be  given  the  Office  cf  War 
Information  to  carry  on  a  national  se-llin.  job 
on  the  j.ew  withholding  taxes  which  are  to 
go  into  effect  next  week  and  the  week 
following. 

The  job  could  have  been  done.  It  was  to 
shew  to  each  man  drawing  a  salary  that  this 
v,as  his  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  war; 
that  it  was  paying  each  week  what  he  other- 
wise would  owe  at  the  end  of  the  year  You 
will  see  great  discontent  in  July  and  Au^.ust. 
The  domestic  Job  for  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion is  almost  as  important  as  the  propaganda 
job  it  must  do  abroad.  Even  that  job  had 
Its  appropriation  halved.  The  domestic  job 
is  to  be  abolished  altogether  if  the  Hotise  has 
Its  angry  way. 

The  House  voted  against  all  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  roll-back  prices,  yet  failed  to  sub- 
mit a  substitute  plan 

It  is  plain  that  th?  Hiiuse  is  merely  letting 
off  steam  instead  of  doing  a  calm,  intelligent 
job.  The  people  look  to  them  for  leadership. 
Instead  the  House  is  simply  Joining  In  the 
confuted  angers  of  the  people. 

The  House  is  passing  the  bills  on  to  the 
Senate,  knowing  the  Senate  will  do  at  least 
some  cf  the  Job  of  maintaining  a  sane  basis. 
The  record  of  the  House  is  not  too  good. 
Americans  can  thank  God  for  a  Senate  that 
15  made  up  of  sounder  stuff. 

THE    RACE    RIOTS 

All  the  false  stories,  all  the  inflammatory 
agitations,  are  bringing  en  troubles  between 
•the  races.  Overcrowded  cities,  overcrowded 
working  areas,  overcrowded  transportation 
lines,  lack  of  housing,  lack  of  recreation,  all 
have  their  part  in  it. 

It  Is  something  wh.ch  has  betn  going  on 
for  a  long  time  We  got  by  with  it  because 
it  was  stretched  thin  Now  we  have  it  con- 
centrated  In   certain   areas. 

The  worst  trouble  is  in  Detroit,  where  there 
were  housing  riots  some  months  ago. 

It  teaches  one  thing  which  ought  to  be  a 
les-son  to  the  agitators  who  constantlv  hold 
up  the  S.)uth  as  the  place  where  trouble 
and  tensions  are  worst.  The  prcblem  is  a  na- 
tional problem  and  c.n  be  solved  only  on  a 
national  ba'is. 

There  again  we  see  the  examples  of  an  old, 
national  sickness  for  which  there  is  no  spe- 
cific. 

Meanwhile,  bad  as  the  confusion  Is  In  the 
war  and  on  the  domestic  war  front— these 
facts  remain— we  are  doing  a  better  Job  In 
the  v.ar  than  we  did  in  1917-18.  We  are  doing 
a  better  Job  holding  down  prices. 

In  the  race  riots  we  are  again  doing  a  better 
job  than  in  1917-18. 

Eton't  let  emotions  so  sway  you  as  to  make 
you  believe  the  times  are  the  worst  we  have 
ever  had  and  that  we  are  doomed  and  lost 
That  Isn't  true  We  are  doing  a  better  Job 
in  all  fields  than  ever  before.  Tlie  finger 
poiatc  to  continued  and  greater  effort. 


[From  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  of  June 
21,  1943] 

The  Office  of  War  Information  Home 

Front 
The  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  voting  to  abolish  domestic  operations  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information  Is  an  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  whereas  few  persons  will 
admit  to  being  military  experts,  many  of 
them  think  tney  are  experts  on  the  propa- 
ganda front.  Apparently  feeling  that  It  Is 
having  too  little  influence  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  the  House  has  proceeded  to  vent 
its  spleen  upon  the  Office  of  War  Information. 
The  Office  of  War  Information  probably 
has  run  into  this  situation  because  It  has 
tried  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the 
two  extremes  of  Government  information  — 
the  one  extreme  being  represented  by  prac- 
tically all  other  warring  countries,  with  a 
ministry  of  information  as  the  sole  authori- 
tative voice  of  the  government,  and  the  other 
being  the  extreme  attempted  first  In  this 
country  by  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures  as 
a  mere  coordinating  agency 

In  this  middle  ground,  the  Office  of  War 
Information  has  both  coordinated  news  from 
all  governmental  agencies  and  has  also  served 
as  a  central  news-issuing  agency.  Individual 
governmental  departments  retained  their 
separate  information  staffs,  but  Office  of  War 
Information  undertook  to  lay  down  general 
policies  for  their  guidance,  and  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house.  At  the  same  time.  Office  of 
War  Informatiou  sought  Itself  to  prepare  and 
issue  Information  at>out  the  war. 

With  such  a  middle  ground,  no  sharp  lines 
could  be  determined.  There  was  bound  to 
be  some  overlapping  and  resultant  confusion. 
This  situation  appears  to  have  been  utilized 
by  some  Congressmen  as  an  excuse  for  a  gen- 
eral attack  upon  the  domestic  operations  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information. 

The  fundamental  error  lies  Ir.  the  assump- 
tion that  the  work  of  the  Domestic  Divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  War  Information  is  con- 
cerned with  propaganda  and  not  with  the 
dissemination  of  news.  It  overlooks  the  fact 
that  it  can  well  be  the  duty  of  a  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  the  people  are  correctly 
Informed  and  as  completely  Informed  as  pos- 
sible, always,  of  course,  with  the  provision 
that  no  restrictions  be  placed  upon  the  priv- 
ate gathering  and  publishing  of  news. 

If  the  effort  to  abolish  the  domestic  branch 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information  succeeds, 
among  the  functions  that  will  be  abolished 
are  several  of  value  and  importance  to  the 
war.  For  one  thing,  the  domestic  branch  is 
charged  with  assisting  and  stimulating  cam- 
paigns for  such  public  drives  as  bond  sales, 
scrap-iron  collections,  blood-bank  contribu- 
tions and  the  like.  It  also  checks  on  enemy 
radio  reports,  analyzing  them  and  giving  to 
news  services  anything  of  public  interest.  It 
channels  news  to  weekly  paper  and  special- 
ized papers  of  various  sorts  that  are  not 
served  by  regular  news  agencies. 

The  Office  cf  War  Information  Domestic 
Branch  has  the  duty  of  informing  the  Amer- 
ican people  so  that  they  will  be  invincible 
against  the  lies  and  distortions  of  enemy 
propaganda. 

The  Germans  call  their  nearest  approach 
to  the  Office  of  War  Information  the  Minis- 
try of  Propaganda  Upon  this  they  spend, 
by  latest  unofficial  estimates.  $600,000,000  a 
year.  The  Office  of  War  Information  empha- 
sizes Information.  The  Budget  Bureau  rec- 
ommended a  total  of  $47,342,000  for  the  Of- 
fice of  War  Information,  an  increase  of 
around  $12,000,000  over  this  year's  expendi- 
tures. The  present  cuts  in  the  House  reduce 
the  appropriation  to  $28,972,504. 

Fundamentally,  of  course,  the  Issue  Is 
whether  the  Office  of  War  Information  is  lim- 


iting Itself  to  information  or  is  distorting  In- 
formation. Apart  from  the  fact  that  some 
mistakes  can  be  expected,  the  Office  of  War 
Information  has  hewed  closely  to  the  line 
of  Information.  The  reputations  of  Elmer 
Davis,  Director  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation, and  of  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  retiring 
director  of  the  Division  of  Domestic  Op>era- 
tions  of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  are 
sufficient  to  Justify  confidence  in  its  work. 
This  is  also  true  of  Palmer  Hoyt,  Cowles' 
successor  They  are  men  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  concept  of  news  as  a  basis  for  dem- 
ocratic procedures  In  their  hands  the  do- 
m.estlc  work  of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
cou'd  not  become  an  agency  for  distorted 
propaganda. 

This  war  could  be  lost  on  the  home  propa- 
ganda front.  It  could  be  lost  by  the  people 
losing  confidence  In  Washington.  The  action 
of  the  House  Is  gravely  disturbing  when  such 
realities  are  considered. 


[From  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  June  20. 
1943] 

Too  Many   Field  Marshals 

The  Senate  and  House  should  take  turn 
about  calming  each  other  down,  lest  their 
cumulative  efforts  place  an  obstruction  on 
America's  war  effort  which  will  make  that 
of  John  L.  Lewis  seem  tame  by  comparison. 
The  Senate  must  now  do  a  lot  of  curbing  to 
counteract  the  action  of  the  House  of  Friday 
when  It  threw  a  Mark  IV  monkey  wrench 
into  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  pro- 
gram and  practically  sought  to  sabotage  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 

Representative  Starnes,  of  Alabama,  led 
the  battle  to  cut  off  funds  for  the  entire 
domestic  Office  of  War  Information  program, 
leaving  only  the  appropriation  for  the 
foreign  service.  He  appointed  himself  to 
speak  for  the  American  press  in  moving  the 
drastic  proposal,  although  the  impression  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times  Is  that  the  American 
press  thinks  highly  of  Elmer  Davis,  head  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  and  is  co- 
operating wholeheartedly  with  Mr.  Davis. 

The  reply  yesterday  of  Mr.  Davis  was 
charucterlstic  of  his  forthright  frankness. 
"If  the  Senate  concurs  with  the  opinion  of 
the  House,  there  will  be  no  Office  of  War 
Information,  and  that  is  that."  said  Mr 
Davis. 

As  to  the  statement  by  Mr  Starnes,  echoed 
yesterday  by  Senator  Nte,  that  the  American 
people  do  not  need  to  be  "sold"  on  this  war, 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  There 
is  a  good  basis  for  the  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  especially  many  members  of 
Congress  do  indeed  need  to  be  "sold"  on  the 
war. 

But  Mr.  Davis  made  a  reply  to  one  section 
of  Mr.  STARNE.S  House  speech.  Said  Mr  Da- 
vis in  answer  to  Mr.  St.^rnes'  remark  that 
this  country  needs  no  Joseph  Goebbels  or 
Virginlr  Gayda:  "There  is  quite  a  difference 
between  me  and  Goebbels.  as  Mr.  Staritxs 
would  discover  if  he  read  the  order  by  which 
President  Roosevelt  created  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  or  followed  our  activities.  For 
one  thing.  Dr  Gcebbels  does  not  have  to 
go  to  the  Reichstag  for  his  appropriation." 

Joe  Starnes  has  been  a  progressive  worker 
for  the  interests  of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  He 
is  popular  in  north  Alabama.  But  Washing- 
ton seems  to  do  things  to  some  of  oiu  south- 
ern Congressmen.  They  don't  make  good  sol- 
diers in  Washington,  though  Joe  Staknes 
made  a  good  sc'd.er  in  France  in  1918.  They 
seem  to  want  to  shout  back  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief;  "Right  shoulder  arms  your 
ow^n  self  r  ' 
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I've  seen  some  things  we've  done  rbroad — 
the  flood  of  weapons  and  supplies  pouring 
Into  north  Africa,  the  great  military  estab- 

iicHm»nto    in    Rrit.ain    Btirl    Irelnnri    nnd    New- 


VEHT    HARD   TO   trNDERSTANB 

(iMex    Dreier,    National    Broadcasting 
June  19.  1942) 


Co., 


ludicrous  charge  ever  brought  against  hhn  Is 
that  he  was  trying  to  silence  the  press  and 

radio. 

*InT»  T  IrnnTi?  cnmpthlna  ahnilt  that.     Amnnff 


^i 
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IProm    the    Star    cf    Annlston    (Ala),   Jure 
20.  19431 

C0NCKES8  Runs  Amuck 

The  pr<?5cnt  Congreas  of  the  United  States 
reminds  one  of  the  proverbial  roaring  lion 
rur.nint;  arounc!  seeking  whom  It  might  de- 
strov  On  Ian  Thursday  It  had  a  genuine 
fle'd  dav  striklnt;  out  recklessly  at  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Adm1nl"!tratlon,  the  Office  of 
War  Informntlon  and  the  National  Resources 
Planning?  Board,  which  likely  will  be  killed 
completely  insofar  an  the  power  of  the  purse 
which  the  Congrew  exerc.ses  Is  concerned 
Con^Tosa  Is  supposed  to  be  a  deliberative 
bodv.  but  more  recently  It  seems  to  have 
been  HCtlvated  mere  by  prejudice  than  by 
calm  intellccliial  consideration.  It  has  Ig- 
nored completely  the  experience  of  Canada 
and  of  Eng'ar.d  with  res»iect  to  th-*  use  of  the 
Kubsidv  as  a  mcchanlfm  of  Inflption  control 
and  hcs  denied  any  further  funds  for  that 
pnr:-rse  without  proposing  any  tested  alter- 
native 

Moreover.  It  Is  made  mandatory  that  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  cannot  employ 
any  policy  making  offlc'.al  hereafter  In  even 
a  minor  capacity  unless  he  has  had  at  least 
5  years  of  business  expsrlence.  That,  how- 
ever. m«y  not  be  a  bad  precedent,  as  the 
same  rule  of  thumb  might  well  be  applied 
to  the  Congress  Itself,  which  now  la  com- 
posed largely  of  lawyers  who  could  not  make 
a  living  In  private  practice.  Would  It  not 
be  equally  fair  hereafter,  therefore,  for  the 
people  to  Insist  that  no  man  could  offer  for 
Congress  until  he  has  proved  that  he  could 
make  at  least  |15,0C0  a  year— abeut  what  a 
Congressman's  salary  and  perquisites  amount 
to  annually— in  hla  private  business  or  pro- 
fession? 

As  for  the  Office  of  War  Information,  we 
were  sorry  to  see  our  good  friend  Joe  Starnes 
Itken  the*  brilliant  and  patriotic  Elmer  Davis 
to  Joe  Gcebbels  and  Vlrglnlo  Qayda.  the 
Oerman  and  Italian  propagandists.  "I  think 
It's  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people."  roared  this  young  Dletian.  "to 
have  foisted  upon  them  the  kird  of  propa- 
ganda put  out  by  ihe  Office  cf  War  Informa- 
tion. They  are  trying  to  tell  \is.  like  we  were 
6-year-old  children,  why  we  are  at  war," 
stated  the  Ala  hem  tan. 

Pur  let  that  he  Is  In  the  use  of  the  English 
language.  Mr.  Davis  probably  will  t>e  shocked 
that  80  learned  a  person  as  a  Congressman 
should  use  the  word  "like"  in  th'.s  connection 
In  place  of  "as";  but  the  longer  he  lives  in 
Washington  he  will  learn  that  Congress  Is  a 
law  unto  Itself,  linguistically  and  otherwise 
Seriously,  however,  we  doubt  If  there  Is  an- 
other men  In  the  Onlted  States  who  cou'd 
have  done  a  better  |ob  as  dispenser  of  public 
Information  than  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Davis;  nor  are  there  many  men  in  Con- 
gress who  are  making  a  greater  financial  sacrl- 
floe  to  serve  tjie  peopla  in  this  great  crisis. 
It  might  be  stated  further  that  "our  Joe" 
wou'd  be  enl  ghtenfd  with  respect  to  the  peo- 
ple's know>ed.;e  of  the  war  issues  If  he  would 
read  a  recsnt  article  In  the  New  York  Times 
magasln*  by  Drew  Uiddleton,  who  says  that 
even  the  boys  at  the  front  have  do  clear  Idea 
as  to  the  stakes  Involved  In  the  aar.  The 
English  and  the  Russians  are  much  more  en- 
lightened, as  they  carry  their  schools  to  the 
front  and  keep  their  fighting  forces  Informed 
dally  as  to  the  causes  and  objectives  of  this 
titanic  struggle  for  freedom.  America  would 
profit  by  doing  likewise— and  a  few  lessons 
tn  economics  and  history  m'ght  also  be  of 
help  to  "the  greatest  deliberative  body  In  the 
world'— our  Congress. 

But.  on  the  other  hand.  Congress  Is  not 
■olely  to  blame  for  Its  shortcomings.  Con- 
stantly be.?et.  as  Its  Members  ere.  by  pres- 
sure groups  by  self-seeking  constituents,  by 
forced  entertaining  of  vlsr.crs.  in  addition  to 
a   voluminous   ccrrc^xindence,   the   average 


Congressman  has  no  time  to  reflect  or  to  read 
a  book.  And  when  they  are  forced  to  stay 
In  session  month  after  month  In  such  circum- 
stances It  Is  no  wonder  that  their  nerves  get 
frayed  and  that  they  frequently  make  egre- 
gious mistakes. 

Be  this  as  It  may,  however,  Mr.  Davis  says 
that  if  the  Senate  sustains  the  action  of  the 
House  In  regard  to  Its  action  respecting  his 
position,  abolition  of  domestic  propaganda, 
he  will  resign  bis  office  and  return  to  his 
private  affairs  in  New  York.  That  would  be 
a  national  loss,  as  Mr  Davis  unquestionably  is 
one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  and  speakers  ever 
to  appear  on  the  public  scene  in  this  country 

[Prom  the  Lculsvllle  (Ky)  Ccurier-Jsumal  of 

June  20.  1943  | 
Government  bt  Wanton  lacESPONSiEiLriY 
In  U^ht  of  events  in  cur  national  Hcu.-:e 
of  Representatives  as  reported  yesterday,  it 
does  not  seem  fantajstlc  to  think  that  if 
the  preceding  day's  menu  of  the  House  res- 
taurant were  scanned,  we  might  find  as  one 
Item  "the  Insane  root  that  takes  the  "ensvn 
prisoner."  No  sorrier  sprctacle  of  g..vern- 
ment  by  passion  and  Irresponsibility,  by 
prejudice  linked  with  partisan  Intent  to  de- 
stroy for  the  wanton  and  self-serving  Joy 
of  destruction,  has  come  In  a  long  time  than 
that  which  was  presented  In  the  action  to 
punish  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  the  Office  of  War  Information  and  which 
cut  deep  Into  the  vitals  of  orderly  inflation 
control  and  general  effectiveness  of  war  on 
the  home  front. 

The  fury  of  political  outcry  against  "bu- 
reaucracy." meaning  anything  which  smacks 
of  technical  public  service  and  particularly 
of  service  by  the  present  administration, 
reaches  its  height  In  the  typical  action  to 
require  "at  least  5  years'  business  experi- 
ence" for  all  Office  of  Price  Administration 
price  policy  officials  (excepting  Administra- 
tor Prentiss  Brown,  although  he  would  quali- 
fy anyhow).  The  disservice  to  consumers, 
meaning  all  of  us.  which  has  marked  most 
of  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  House 
In  the  matter  of  price  control.  Is  demon- 
strated In  the  refusal  to  support  programs 
Involving  grade  labeling  or  standardization 
of  foods,  clothing,  or  other  civilian  ccmmcdl- 
tles.  The  surrender  to  the  price  lobbies 
which  consistently  has  colored  the  behavior 
of  the  House  Is  seen  again  In  the  stipulation 
that  price  roll-backs  will  be  denied  for  foods 
which  have  not  reached  parity  figures. 

In  voting  to  abolish  domestic  operations 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information  and  to 
reduce  that  agency's  appropriation  by  40 
percent,  the  thundering  House  majority 
vented  lis  spleen  on  a  program  which  had 
been  Instituted  at  request  not  only  of  most 
newspapers,  but  also  of  Congressmen  who 
had  themselves  Inveighed  against  Ocvern- 
ment  press  agents  and  demanded  co- 
ordination of  public  Information  activities 
for  the  sake  of  clarity  ani  coherent  direction 
in  this  department. 

The  day's  record  of  sabotage  was  accom- 
plished by  cocditlon  of  almost  solid  Repub- 
lican strength  generally  with  rebeiluus 
southern  Democrats  whose  spokesmen  nelti 
forth  with  distortion,  or  with  downright  ig- 
norance of  facts  In  the  case.  An  example 
was  the  attack  of  Representative  Allen  ot 
Louisiana  upon  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion pamphlet  on  Negroes  in  war  work,  which 
be  said  had  Incited  race  prejudice  In  the 
South.  Actually,  this  document,  addressed 
to  Negro  workers,  was  an  appeal  to  them  to 
take  pride  In  their  efforts,  to  take  glory  in 
the  opportunity  to  serve  their  Nation  in  its 
extremity.  That  even  the  most  expeditious 
panderer  to  inflammable  prejudice  should 
cavil  at  such  a  word  of  encouragement  for 
Americans  working  to  help  save  America  is 
all  but  incomprehensible  at  this  time.  "The 
ruling  passion  conquers  z«ason  still." 


It  Is  hardly  credible  that  the  Senate  will 
allow  these  actions  to  stand,  but  In  any  case 
it  must  be  m  the  eyes  of  reasonable  citizens, 
E  groat  harm  has  been  done  to  the  prestige 
of  Congre?5  as  an  agency  representative  of 
the  sln<^ie-minded  ardor  of  the  bulk  of  Ameri- 
can people,  the  consecration  ol  a  people  to 
hold  the  lino  ag-iinst  destructive  fcrc?s  at 
h  me  and  abroad  Nothing  couid  be  more 
demorali^int;  than  the  spectacle  of  national  • 
lenders  betraying  the  responsibility  with 
which  thry  are  vested,  fanning  discord,  play- 
ins  with  rilsillusionrrent.  indulging  a  blt- 
Tcrnos.K  r.r.d  an  e.^pediency  of  politics  while 
the  clo'Jds  hang  heavy. 

|F:om  the  A^hevllle  Citizen  of  June  21.  1P431 
CmcE  OF  W.AB  Infoemation   at  Home 

Eimcr  Davis  believes  that  the  domestic 
and  foreign  activities  of  the  Oflice  cf  War 
Iiifcrinrition  are  bound  ndissokibly  together. 
If  the  Senate  persists,  as  the  House  has  done, 
in  cuttinc  out  the  appropriation  for  the  Of- 
fice of  War  Information's  domestic  opera- 
tions. Mr  Davis  says  he  will  resign. 

As  the  Oeace  of  War  Information  chief 
should  knew  by  now.  this  is  not  the  way 
to  win  appropriations  and  Influence  Con- 
gressmen. Nevertheless,  we  forgive  him  his 
personal  exasperations.  Congress  could  not 
very  well  extinguish  the  whole  Office  of  War 
Information  program,  which  Is  integrated 
so  securely  with  military  operations.  To  Mr. 
Davis'  credit  he  has  acknowledged  that 
Office  of  War  Information's  overseas  work  is 
■frankly  propr.ganda."  And  most  everyone 
knows,  or  should  know,  its  necessary  uses  in 
wartime. 

Domestic  Office  of  War  Infoimatlon  activ- 
ities are  a  different  matter.  All  things  con- 
sidered. The  Citizen  for  one  finds  much  to 
commend  In  the  way  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation is  gathering  and  disseminating 
information  about  the  war.  It  has  provided 
the  nation's  newspapers  with  material  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ordinary  news  gathering 
facilities.  Particularly  In  the  States  It  has 
served  to  channel  news  of  local  and  regional 
war  measures  and  regulations  Into  the  proper 
hands  for  popular  consumption 

Mr.  Davis'  mistake,  if  indeed  he  is  guilty 
of  error,  is  In  falling  to  inform  Congress  of 
the  usefulnecE  and  necessity  of  this  type 
of  activity.  It  is  not  propaganda.  It  Is  in- 
formation. We  have  need  of  more  rather 
than  less  of  it  The  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion's $5,000,000  {8.000,000  expense  account 
is  cheap  at  the  price  The  Senate  should 
restore  It. 


Radio  Commentators 

(Edward  R.  Morrow.  Columbia  BroadcaFtln(j 
System.  June  30,  1943) 

Anyone  who  does  a  little  listening  In  Wash- 
ington these  days  Is  liable  to  get  the  impres- 
sion that  we're  fighting  two  wars.  No  one 
who  has  seen  what's  happened  to  Burcf)e, 
even  before  the  shooting  war  began,  could 
deplore  the  continuation  of  political  discus- 
sion. But  whatever  our  domestic  political 
differences  may  be  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  enemy  of  this  people  is  to  be  found  on 
foreign  toil,  not  in  Washington.  That  city 
is  a  bewildering  place  all  right.  There  is  some 
border  warfare  in  tlie  unchartered  no-man's 
land  between  administrative  agencies.  There 
are  people  who  will  tell  you  the  whole  thing 
is  a  mess,  no  cltar-cut  definition  of  func- 
tion or  authority,  three  agencies  trying  to  do 
the  same  job.  a  lot  of  personal  Jealousies  in 
high  places.  Seme  of  those  things  may  be 
true  but  they  can't  all  be  true.  It  Just  Isn't 
possible.  For  If  Congress  Is  stupid  and  our 
administrators  Incompetent  then  how  ts  tt 
that  vie've  trained  and  equipped  huge  armies, 
whipped  the  Axis  at  their  favorite  game  of 
economic  w.irfare.  and  geared  our  whole 
economy  to  war  production. 
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I've  seen  some  things  we've  done  rbroad — 
the  flood  of  weapons  and  supplies  pouring 
Into  north  Africa,  the  great  military  estab- 
lishments In  Britain  and  Iceland  and  New- 
foundland. It  Is  the  outpouring  of  a  great, 
strong  Nation  and  In  the  end  of  the  day  it 
win  prbduce  victory.  But  that  victory  may 
be  delayed,  Its  fruits  source  If  our  domestic 
political  war  takes  precedence  over  the  war 
against  our  enemies.  The  city  of  Washington 
is  filled  with  hard-worting  people.  To  this  re- 
porter It's  the  hardest  working  capital  in  the 
world.  They  tell  me  there  are  a  lot  of 
bureaucrats'  down  there.  That's  probably 
true.  But  bureaus  are  needed  to  win  a  war 
and  men  and  women  are  required  to  man  the 
bureaus.  And  that's  how  they  become  bu- 
reaucrats. Whatever  name  we  choose  to  call 
them,  there  are  a  lot  of  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans down  there  trying  to  help  win  this  war. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  decided 
to  abolish  the  domest'c  activities  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information.  If  the  Senate 
concurs  that  organization  will  fold  up.  May- 
be it  should  But  there  ought  to  be  a  reason 
and  claiming  that  Elmer  Davis  is  another 
Goebbels  isn't  a  reason  It's  ludicrous.  As  1 
understand  it.  the  Office  of  War  Information 
was  established  to  help  win  this  war.  Its 
success  or  failure  at  that  Job  ought  to  de- 
termine Its  future.  No  one  can  bs  sure  just 
what  part  proneganda  and  psychological  war- 
fare has  play:'d  so  far  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  time  is  coming  and  soon 
when  the  Germans  will  be  vulnerable  to  a 
sustained  campaign  designed  to  weaken  their 
.will  to  fight.  If  that  job  Is  done  well  It  might 
shorten  the  war  by  months  and  shortening 
the  war  by  months  means  the  saving  of  a 
great  many   American  lives. 

Noxt   winter   in    Europe   will    te   a    terrible 
winter.  As  it  closes  in  the  German  people  will 
be  weary  and  wondering       It   we  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  them,  that  will  be  the  time  to 
say  it.    Optimism  and  courage  are  retty  hard 
to  hold  on  to  when  you're  cold.    I'm  not  com- 
petent to  speak  of  the  domestic  activities  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  but  1  can  tell 
you  that  if  that  organization  is  wrecked,  our 
campaign    of    political    warfare    against    the 
enemy  will  suffer,  and  I  can  report   that   in 
the    opinion    of    every    competent    observer, 
military  and  civilian,   we  are  not  so  near  to 
winning  this  war  as   to   be  justified   in   dis- 
carding   anything    that    might    help    win    it. 
There  are  those   in   Washington   who  see    In 
this  effort  to  fragmentate  the  Office  ot  War 
Information    the    opening    gun    in    the    1914 
campaign,    the    Presidential    campaign.      Its 
difficult,  almost  Impossible,  for  one  recently 
returned  from  the  flehtlpg  fronts  to  accept 
that    esDlanatlon       Healthy    political    con- 
troversy is  one  of  the  s:iffgi.ards  of  democracy, 
but  it  Just  can't  be  that  any  of  us  are  con- 
fused  about  the  relative   importance  of   the 
1944   campaign   and  the  blocriv.  bitter  cam- 
paigns  of    the   winter   of    1943.     In    Britain 
ministers  of  information  came  and  went  with 
surprising  speed.     They  once  talked  of  form- 
ing  a   club   for   exralnisters   cf   information 
But    the    principle    of    political    waifare    was 
never    seriously    questioned,    because    it    was 
agreed  that  it  might  help  win  the  war.    If  the 
Office  of  War  Information  can't  do  anything 
to  help  win  the  war.  then  we  would  all  agree 
that  it  should  be  abolished.     But  if  it  can, 
then  those  who  destroy  it  for  reasons  of  poll- 
tics  or  personalities  are   assuming  a  consid- 
erable responsibility      Yesterday  Mr.  Robert 
Patterson,  the  Under  Secretary  of  War,  said 
that  Army  production   was  considerably   be- 
low schedule  for  the  month  of  May.  and  the 
first   10  days  of  June  weren't  much   better 
Mr   Patterson  was  worried  about  complacency 
and  overconfidence— the  belief  the  war  is  as 
good  as  wen.     Its  part  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information's  job   to  combat  such  compla- 
cency.   Maybe  what  they  need  Is  more  money 
and  more  time  to  get  on  with  the  Job,  free 
from  threats  cf  liquidation. 


VERT    HARD   TO   TTNDEBSTANO 

(Mex    Dreler,    National    Broadcasting    Co.. 
June  19,  1942) 

Another    domestic    issue    Is    whether    the 
Office  of  War  Information,  handled  by  Elmer 
Davis,  should  continue  Its  work  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  House  has  voted  "no."     If  the  Sen- 
ate concurs  with  the  House,  then  as  far  as 
Davis  is  concerned  his  days  are  over  as  Office 
of  War  Information  Director.    'When   Davis 
took  the  directorship,  he  was  charged  with  the 
task   of  facilitating   the   development  of   an 
informed  and  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  status  and  progress  of  the  war  effort,  of 
the  war  policies,  activities,  and  aims  of  the 
Government.    It  was  also  the  function  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  to  coordinate  the 
war  information  activities  of  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.     These  departments 
never  have  liked  this  delegation  of  authority. 
Let  alone  this,  the  Implication  has  been  made 
by     Representative     Stabnes     of     Alabama 
•     •     •     that  Davis  was  another  Gcebbels. 
If  that  Is  so,  then  Davis  is  a  very  poor  coun- 
terfeit.    He  Is  neither  unscrupulous  nor  dis- 
honest, he  has  a  passion  for  the  truth.    Goeb- 
bels has  a  passion  for  the  lie.     Goebbels  ad- 
mittedly tries  to  mold  the  thinking  of  Ger- 
mans;   Davis    gives    the    unvarnished    facts. 
Davis   is   not   beyond   control   and   not   safe- 
guarded against  cnntradlctlcn.  and  as  Davis 
himself  expressed  it — Goebbels  doesn't  have 
to  run  to  the  Reichstag  to  get  appropriations. 
Representative   Starnes  certainly   has  every 
right  to  criticize  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion and  its  Director.    We  feel,  however,  that 
it  was  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that  he 
chose  to  make  this  superficial  and  insulting 
comparison,    for    that's    what    It    Is.     If    the 
S°nale  now  upholds  the  decision  of  the  House 
denying  the  Office  of  War  Information  domes- 
tic funds,  few  people  would  blame  Davis  for 
resigning.    The  Nation  stands  the  chance  of 
losing  not  only  a  valuable  Information  agency 
but  a'so  a  Director  whose  capabilities  are  far 
beyond  those  which  any  replacements  might 
have. 

(Walter  Wlnchell,  Blue  Network,  June  20, 
1943) 
The  fight  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
against  the  Office  of  War  Information  and 
Mr  Elmer  Davis  has  not  been  fully  to'.d. 
Stepping  of  Federal  money  for  the  Domestic 
Branch  of  Office  of  War  Information  will  nat- 
urally put  It  out  of  business,  and  you— the 
public— will  pay  for  this  very  personal  ven- 
geance. In  the  first  place.  Representative 
JoE  Starnes.  who  led  the  fight  against  Elm.er 
Davis,  was  peeved  at  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation over  a  recent  pamphlet  which  showed 
the  Negroes'  part  In  the  war.  Congressman 
St.'VRNes  Is  from  Alabama  In  the  second 
place.  If  Elmer  Davis  Is  ousted  with  his  Office 
of  War  Information,  every  Government  agen- 
cy will  have  to  hire  a  public-relations  man — 
meaning  an  additional  expense  of  many  mil- 
lions nf  dollars  per  year  paid  for  with  new 
taxes  by  you — the  sucker. 

(George  Hamilton  Combs,  Jr..  June  17,  1943) 
A  gentleman  whom  I  am  proud  to  claim 
as  a  friend  (although  that  friendship  may 
be  unilateral)  is  having  his  troubles  down  in 
Washington.  His  name?  Elmer  Davis.  His 
dffense?  Frankness  and  candor.  His  de- 
tractors? Gentlemen  who  Just  don't  like  to 
be  reminded  that  the  "four  freedoms"  have 
some  validity.  Then  Senator  Bsrocis.  of  New 
Hampshire,  says  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion Chief  is  trying  to  silence  the  press  to 
cover  "sins  of  mal administration." 

The  gray-haired  Hoosier,  Mr.  Davis,  has  a 
very  nice  sense  of  proportion  and  kncjws  that 
the  war  wUl  not  be  won  by  picayune  criti- 
cism of  the  occasional  delinquencies  of  some 
ol  our  Washington  btireaus.    But  the  most 


ludicrous  charge  ever  bnmght  against  him  la 
that  he  was  trying  to  silence  the  press  and 
radio. 

Now  I  know  something  about  that.  Among 
my  other  duties,  I  happen  to  be  the  news 
editor  of  this  station.  I  get  every  release, 
memorandum,  and  request  Issued  by  the 
Office  of  War  Information.  I  have  never  re- 
ceived one  single  line  from  the  Office  of  War 
Information  \sking  me  to  color,  delete,  de- 
form, or  omit  any  Item  of  news  ol  either 
local  or  International  aspect. 

Such  Informal  censorship  as  has  been  Im^ 
posed  on  radio  and  the  newspapers  is  con- 
cerned solely  with  consideration  ol  military 
security.  Elmer  Davis  Is  a  decent  lellow^ 
He  would  no  more  try  to  tell  me  what  to  say 
on  the  air  than  I  would  try  jo  tell  him  that 
we  would  like  him  back  in  radio  as  one  ol 
the  finest  reporters  on  the  air.  Such  a  re- 
quest from  me  would  be  impertinent  and 
any  suggestion  of  hl3  kl  to  either  the  quality 
or  import  of  my  news  broadcasts  would  be 
unthinkable  and  presumptuous. 

For  once,  we  have  a  real  guy  doing  a  public 
Information  chore  In  Washington.  Anybody 
who  attacks  him  is  assailing  a  level-headed 
and  broad-vlsioned  man.  The  Indiana 
Hoosier.  with  his  Inimitable  mld-wfstcrn 
twang,  comes  very  close  to  tielng  the  pin-up 
boy  for  anyone  who  has  worked  In  a  radio 
station  or  a  newspaper  city-room. 

In  the  words  of  some  forgotten  Senator, 
the  criticisms  of  his  work  "are  about  as  rele- 
vant as  a  steam  whistle  on  a  silo." 


(Bob  Trout,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
June   19,  1943) 

The  United  States  Is  a  long  way  from  the 
battle  front,  and  entering  the  United  States 
from  a  war  zone  these  days  is  a  little  like 
stepping  into  a  gloom  world.  The  sounds 
ol  battle  are  louder  around  New  York  and 
Washington  than  they  are  In  London  on  a 
night  with  the  full  moon  only  the  battles 
here  don't  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  the 
war — disputes  over  meat,  over  air-raid  warn- 
ings, coal  miners'  wages,  the  rate  of  war  pro- 
duction, and  whether  some  cl  the  United 
States  Government  war  agencies  should  have 
any  funds  on  which  to  operate.  Some  of 
those  disputes  are  still  making  the  news  to- 
day, and  as  we  can  see  reports  cl  what  John 
L.  Lewis  thinks  and  how  much  the  war  Is 
costing  seem  to  overshadow  the  reports  from 
the  places  where  the  guns  are  firing  and  the 
bombs  are  exploding.  You  can  bet  that  to- 
day's news  looks  very  different  to  the  people 
who  live  In  Chungking  or  London  and  to  the 
boys  who  are  flying  ever  the  South  Pacific 
and  the  I4«diterranean. 

In  Britain  most  people  1  know  aVe  talking 
about  the  probable  length  of  the  war  In  terms 
of  years,  whereas  some  friends  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  are  talking  in  terms  ol 
months.  I  hope  you  are  interested  in  some 
of  these  things  which  the  British  are  think- 
ing They're  interested  In  what  America  is 
tliinking.  And  the  British  believe  that  to 
win  the  peace  all  ol  us  will  have  to  get  much 
more  Interested  In  what  our  neighbor  coun- 
tries are  thinking.  Helplngnn  such  an  inter- 
change of  Ideas  Is  only  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information  which 
Elmer  Davis  says  today  will  dissolve  U  the 
United  State*  Senate  follows  the  House  of 
Representative's  lead  in  abolishing  the  Office 
of  War  Information's  domestic  branch.  It's 
a  little  difficult  to  think  ol  a  Brltlah  com- 
parison for  this  situation.  In  Britain,  Bren- 
den  Bracken,  the  Minister  ol  Information.  Is 
a  minister  In  His  Majesty's  Government. 
Memt)er8  of  the  House  ol  Commons,  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  don't  try  to  abollab 
parts  ol  Mr.  Bracken's  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion by  withholding  funds  It  Just  Isn't  done. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  several  false  starta, 
Britain's   Ministry    of   Information   Is   now 
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working  In  n  quiet,  efficient  way  at  i^s  easen- 
tJal  Job  or  fighting  the  war  with  Ideas  and 
words  as  well  as  guns.  The  Gprmans  have 
given  such  reluctant  testimony  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  British  Ministry  of  Infornra- 
tJon  In  this  war,  and  the  American  corre- 
■pondents  In  London  could  testify  that  at 
this  jjoint  m  th»>  war  what  the  Office  of  War 
Information  needs  is  a  b:8r!;er  prcgrnm  on  a 
more  amb'.tious  scale.  Elmer  CiiVis  today 
pointed  out  for  the  benefit  of  Congress  a  few 
dlfTerences  teiween  h!ni5eif  and  the  German 
Prcpapar.da  Minister  Goebbels.  One  differ- 
ence Mr.  Davis  did  not  point  out  Is  that  if 
the  CflBce  of  War  Information  disappears,  the 
Icudest  cheers  will  come  from  Joseph  Goeb- 
bels. 


(Jay  Franklin.  June  21.  1943) 
The  latest  moves  In  Congress  suggest  that 
our  national  legislature  is  still  hunting 
around  for  a  safe  and  popular  way  cf  ham- 
stringing the  war  effort.  The  latest  victims 
of  the  Congressional  search  for  Its  lest  sense 
of  Importance  are  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  War  Information. 
As  E  Palmer  Hoyt  arrived  In  Washington 
to  take  over  his  duties  as  director  of  the 
OtBc«  of  War  Information's  domestic  branch. 
Elmer  Davis  faced  Congressional  elimination 
of  this  unit.  Incidentally,  the  domestic 
bureau  of  War  Information  was  set  up  and 
opentad  bf  rockrlbbcd  Bapublicans.  The 
OOkn  of  War  InfornMtlon  appropriation  was 
cut  so  drastically  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  Saturday  that  the  agency's 
future  Is  In  dcubt,  according  to  Its  director, 
Mr.  Elmer  Davis  Mr  Davis  pointed  out 
that  the  responsibilities  of  his  organization 
are  10  times  as  big  a.s  ihos-  of  the  com- 
mittee on  public  Information  in  the  last  war. 
Short  wave  radio  Is  one  new  complication, 
as  Is  the  fact  that  this  war  Is  being  fought 
all  over  the  world  where  the  last  one  was 
confined  to  Prance  so  far  as  America  was 
concerned.  Mr  Davis  has  offered  to  resign 
If  bis  agency  Is  forced  to  .  bandon  Its  attempt 
to  Inform  the  ccuntry  of  what  Its  taxes  are 
paying  for  In  the  way  of  the  war  effort.  The 
charges  against  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion are.  ,of  course,  1944  politics.  It  Is 
said  that  political  propaganda  crept  into 
aoBM  of  the  agency's  news  releases.  It  has 
bsen  cfaargsd  further  that  the  Offlce  of  War 
Information  Is  busy  promotlrg  a  fourth  term 
for  President  Roosevelt.  Elmer  Davis  has 
denied  these  charges.  Last  week  Mr  Davis 
gave  a  speech  before  the  American  News- 
paper Guild  in  Boston  in  which  he  stated 
tha.  he  believed  the  newspaper  coverage  of 
war  news  was  better  than  the  newspaper 
coverage  of  Washington  news.  Fpr  this,  too, 
he  has  been  wrongly  condemnecr 


(Richard  Eaton.  June  21.  1943) 
The  home  front  Is  particularly  violent  to- 
day, in  fact  during  the  past  week  end.  which 
must.  Indeed,  discourage  our  fighting  men 
on  the  seven  seas  First  of  all.  we  had  last 
week  the  tnexcus&bie  attack  upon  E  mer 
DsTls  with  no  more  justification  than  that 
upon  Leon  Henderson. 

In  the  case  of  Elmer  Davis  It  Is  Just  an- 
other effort  not  to  reach  Elmer  Davis  tut  to 

.reach  the  President,  our  Commander  in  Chief. 
through  one  of  his  favorite  aides.  The  Of- 
flce of  War  Information,  of  course,  may  not 

"he  perfect  The  number  of  resignations  tak- 
ing place  in  the  .ast  few  weeks  is  perhaps  the 
best  proof,  althoueh  many  of  them  perhaps 
have  taken  place  because  the  men  were  dis- 
charged after  criticism  But  I  can  tell  ycu 
this  much,  the  Offlce  cf  War  Information  ren- 
ders precious  seivlce  to  the  home  front 
through  Its  domest'c  service  without  any  ef- 
fort whatsoever  to  Influence  newsp?pirmen  or 
commentators  But  let  me  give  you  a  few 
example*     •     •     •     the     uncontrolled     and 


poorly  organized  releases  of  each  Government 
department  (are  c«;ntralized  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information)  and  sees  to  It  that  every 
newspaperman  or  radio  commentator  re- 
ceives them  speed  ly  and  synchronized.  In 
the  same  manner  all  the  foreign  broadcasts 
collected  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  listen  ;ng  posts  are  digested  fur 
our  convenience. 

No  effort  Is  made,  and  that's  a  very  Im- 
portant point,  in  any  way  to  Influence  our 
opinion  but  on  th^  cont-ary  we  hav.?  at  our 
disposal  Information  •  •  •  with  'ar 
more  thorough  a  background.  If  the  Office 
of  War  Information  didn't  exist  .e  woi;kl 
have  to  have  a  van  personal  stalT.  ev?n  the 
agencies,  the  Asso:lated  Press  '.vculd  hardly 
do  as  efiicicnt  a  Jcb  as  the  Office  ol  War  In- 
formation is  doln-j.  I  haven't  the  time  to  go 
into  all  the  details  now  of  the  work  dine  by 
the  OfBce  of  War  Information,  but  I  can  say 
that  thii?  attack  on  Elmer  Davis  is  a  bad  cx- 
am.ple  of  the  sort  of  lack  of  unity  in  the  r llTrt 
to  gain  individual  politicnl  success  wliicn 
characterizes  the  news  from  the  h')me  fror.t. 

(Note. — Due  to  the  very  poor  recording  of 
this  program  It  was  practically  impossible  to 
transcribe  Mr.  Eaton's  comments  of  Ofiice  cf 
War  Information.— J.  G.) 


(Claude   Mahoney.   Blue   Net-work,   June   21. 
1943) 

The  Office  of  War  Information  seems  to 
have  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  and  I  didn't  let 
the  H  :T.se  bill  put  it  cut  cf  existcnc?  at  nil 
The  OJic:-  of  War  Information  came  through 
v.:th  a  storv  of  9  statistics  tooay  probably 
gotten  up  by  scmcb-^dy  who  didn't  know  he 
vva.s  'oelns;  Itg's'.atid  out  cf  a  Jcb.  The  OfHce 
of  War  Information  has  this  paragraph  of 
explanation  cf  the  importance  of  coal  in  our 
11'. es  There  are  more  than  CO.OOO.OOO  con- 
.■^umcrs  of  bitiimincus  cc.il.  It  surplics  In- 
dustry w^!th  m-jrc  than  one-half  the  power 
and  encrpy  required  to  produce  the  w.a^ons 
cf  war  Iccnrlnues  quotln?  Office  o'  War  In- 
formation's statement].  That's  a  nice  little 
summary  for  which  I'm  indebted  to  them, 
and  I'm  Indebted  to  that  very  branch  that 
was  voted  cut  of  e::i.':rer.cc  by  the  Unue. 
How.  I  as'i^  you.  am  I  Kclng  to  g"t  r.\s  sta- 
tistics if  they  ki-rk  that  thing  out  of  cxi-.tencc? 


(Claude   Mahoney.   Blue   Network.    June    19 
1943) 

The  Domestic  Branch  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  la  asking  Its  seconds  what  hit  it 
following  the  refusal  of  the  Housa  to  vote 
any  appropriations  yesterday 

I  suspect  the  Office  of  War  Information  this 
morning  Is  wondering  why  the  engineer 
didn't  blow  his  whistle  before  he  came  arotmd 
the  curve.  The  action  of  the  House  in  cutting 
off  the  appropriation  for  all  domestic  oj^era- 
tions  was  as  complete  as  anything  I've  ever 
heard.  When  I  forecast  yesterday  morning 
that  Mr.  Davis  would  have  his  head  In  his 
hands  before  the  day  was  over  I  d'dn't  have 
any  idea  that  he  was  going  to  get  it  chcpped 
off  I  want  to  get  out  into  the  open  on  this 
matter.  Up  until  he  made  that  Boston  speech 
I  was  pretty  much  of  an  Elmer  Davi.s  man 
Well.  I  stUl  am  for  that  matter,  and  I  think 
that  speech  was  lll-advt8»d.  Just  as  something 
I  might  say  would  be  called  ill-advised.  It's 
evident  that  there  are  a  great  many  people 
In  Congress  who  have  little  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Davis  or  perhaps  more  particularly  with 
the  work  his  organization  Is  doing.  You  can't 
laugh  off  a  218  to  114  vole  Republicans  in 
the  past  have  charged  that  the  Office  cf  War 
Infoimation  was  Issuing  fourth-term  propa- 
ganda for  President  Roosevelt,  but  yesterday 
Representative  Sx.wiNrs  said  the  organization 
had  a  distinct  socialistic  tinge.  He  said  that 
Davis  was  a  member  of  the  American  Labor 
Party,  and  Mr  Davis  has  admitted  that.  He 
admitted  that  he  was  at  one  time,  at  icr.st 
New.  of  course,  there  are  many  folks  who 
would  say  that  was  no  more  sin  than  being 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  The  Foreign 
Branch  of  the  Offlce  of  War  Information  is 
left,  but  the  1.500  people  in  the  Domestic 
Branch  will  go  out  at  the  end  of  the  fi.'^ca] 
year  If  the  Senate  upholds  the  House  I  srs- 
pect  that  Mr  Starwes  laid  himself  open  en 
one  count,  however,  in  his  speech  agpirst  the 
OiBce  cf  War  Information.  He  said  it  was  an 
Insult  to  the  American  people  to  say  they 
don't  know  what  they're  fighting  for  unttl 
v,hat  and  why  by  the  Office  of  War  Infrrma- 
ticn  Well,  it's  a  sad  fact  that  both  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  find  it  necessary  to  have  heavy 
classes  on  Just  that  subject.  Ai:d  I  knap' 
whereof  I  speak  on  that,  because  I've  got  two 
personal  friends  who  are  teaching  clas  es  in 
what  are  we  fighting  for.  Of  cour^^e.  these  are 
Army  and  Marine  classes  Tlie  OfBce  of  War 
Information  has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  a  great  many  i  co- 
ple  are  pretty  fuzzy  about  the  war  alms. 


(Eric  Severeid,  Columbia  Broadcasting   Sys- 
tem. June  21.  1943) 

These  are  do?;  days  in  Washington.  Polit- 
ical life  In  the  capital  seems  to  have  renched 
a  new  low  In  wisdom,  tolerance,  and  di&nity. 
We  are  in  a  period  of  s.ivage  tempeis.  of  vlo- 
l<M:t  <tatrnients.  and  ^hcer  irresponsibility  to 
a  d'*!:ree  which  this  corref-pondent  has  not 
witnessed  in  the  last  2  years.  In  the  same 
frenzied  afternoon  the  House  slashed  away 
all  funds  for  the  domestic  Information  pro- 
?:rnm  cf  the  Offlce  of  War  Information.  Some 
ReprcGcr.tativcs  in  the  process  compared  Mr." 
Elmer  Dmvis  prpition  with  that  of  Joseph 
G  ebbels  in  Berlin  Well,  that  was  Just  con- 
fu.^.on  compounded. 


(Uptnn  Clo.se.  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
June  20.  l£43i 
Now  there  is  not  a  newspaperman  that  will 
feel  that  E.mer  Davis  In  no  way  deserves  the 
compari.scn  made  by  a  Congressman  with  the 
prf  paqanda  ministers  of  Germany  and  Italy 
or  that  he  deserves  anything  save  sympathy 
for  having  tackled  what  In  the  nature  of 
America  is  an  impossible  Jqb. 


(John  B.  Hughes.  Mutual  Broadcasting 
Sy.'tem.  June  19,  1943) 

The  home  front  has  reached  a  state  of  dis- 
integration which  threatens  to  undermine 
the  miiitary  advantages.  The  situation  is 
underlintd  by  the  flight  over  the  Office  cf  War 
Infcrmatidu  the  flight  over  the  EUbs:dy  pro- 
gram and  the  K'ft  ccal  situation,  by  any  of 
a  dozen  symptoms  of  self-Interest  and  na- 
tional mycpia. 


(Carey  Longnlre.  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
June  21.  1943) 
A  man  from.  Mars  could  hardly  be  blamed 
if  he  dropped  m  here  today  If  he  decided  that 
we  Americans  certainly  do  things  the  ha:cl 
way  The  man  from  Mars  Would  find  us 
fared  with  the  tou-'h^st  war  In  our  histor\.  a 
war  in  which  everyone  of  ns  would  p'ejum- 
ably  drop  fac:ionali?m  and  petty  Jealousies 
and  be  pitching  In  with  Just  one  thotrjht 
unai-.in^oiisly-  victcry  Last  Friday  Coneie  s 
^;r.v  a  sicht  which  mi^^ht  have  made  the  man 
fiom  M.^rs  thii^.l:  he  was  really  vi.-iting  some 
sort  of  dn  am  Wf  rid  Everybody  ought  to 
know  bv  this  time  that  stability  and  coi  fl- 
denre  here  on  'he  heme  front  is  vital  to  win- 
ning the  war  Two  of  the  biggest  needs  on 
the  hoaie  front  are.  first,  a  stable  cost  of 
living,  and,  second,  honest  information  about 
the  rrc:pe?s  of  the  war  Not  only  did  the 
House  seek  to  chain  up  the  Nation's  prirt-- 
control  agenry.  it  ahc  voted  to  wipe  out  the 
is^uin;T  of  war  news  on  the  hom.c  front  bv 
Elmer  D.tvis'  Office  of  W.ir  Information  Or\e 
Reprejcntatlve  inferred  Mr  Davis  tried  to  act 
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like  Dr.  Goebbels.  Now,  that  presumably 
means  Offlce  of  War  Information  threatens  to 
tell  newspapcrm.en  and  radio  commentators 
what  to  say.  I  can  testify  right  here  and  new 
that  neither  Mr.  Davis  nor  anyone  else  in 
Offlce  of  War  Information  ever  tned  to  tell  m.e 
what  to  say  in  any  way. 


(Calmer  and  How.  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Co  ,  June  18.  1943) 

The  vote  of  the  House  cf  Representatives 
to  give  no  money  to  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation to  continue  its  domestic  cperaticas 
appears  to  be  a  purely  polfiral  mjve  It  may 
be  doubted  that  the  mass  of  the  American 
prople  regaid  the  Office  of  Wat  Informiiion 
P.-  primarily  a  fcurth-te;m  propa:-;anda  cisan. 
It  may  further  be  dcubted  that  the  Office  of 
War  Information  has  any  such  purpose  in 
mlrd. 

(Simuel    Grafton.   Mutual    Broadcasting 
System,  June  23,  1S43) 

My  second  topic  is  the  leyislatue  riot  wh  ch 
broke  out  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  Tlie  Members  cf  the 
lower  House  are  taking  arpropriaticns  away 
from  executive  agencies  of  the  Governmtut 
with  something  of  the  spirit  in  which  soldiers 
and  sailors  In  Los  Angeles  recently  snatched 
clothes  from  the  zoot-suiters  They're  show- 
ing Just  about  as  murh  discrimination  and 
Just  about  the  same  degree  of  calmness.  In 
less  than  24  hours  the  lower  House  wiped 
out  the  entire  domestic  appropriation  of  the 
Offlce  of  War  Information.  This  is  a  true 
legislative  crisis  It  is  so  serious  that  it  Is 
up  to  the  cooler,  wiser,  more  statesmanlike 
heads  in  Congress — and  there  are  many  in 
both  Houses— to  take  instant  control  We 
cannot  do  the  public  business  of  this  Nation 
In  wartime  to  the  tune  of  this  kind  of  legis- 
lative snake  dance 

I  In  discussing  outbreak  of  race  riots  re- 
cently: I 

In  one  of  these  riots-  one  at  Mobile,  Ala  . 
the  true  facts  were  finally  laid  before  the 
public  only  by  the  Office  of  War  Information. 
That  may  acst^unt  in  part  for  some  (f  the 
bitter  hostility  shown  toward  that  Office  In 
some  sjctlons  of  the  political  t.rena  la.^t  week. 
It  is  an  amazing  thing  that  this  Govern- 
ment, which  is  so  often  attacked  for  not 
telling  people  enough  of  the  truth  should 
now  vote  tr,  have  its  chief  agtrcy  for  d  sr:n- 
inatirg  the  truth  cut  off  As  one  studies  this 
wonc'eiful  and  obscuie  pattern  one  sees  to 
what  a  height  political  irTcspcnsibillty  has 
lately  riren.  We  can  only  hope  for  a  reaction 
against  all  this  trusting  in  th-  good  senj.e 
of  the  American  majority  which  wants,  first, 
to  win  the  war.  and,  second,  to  reform  with- 
out wrecking. 

(Arthur  Hald,  National  Broadcasting  Co 
June  22.  1943) 
A  Washington  listening  post  advises  that 
the  newsmen  In  the  Capital  are  going  to  bat 
for  Elmer  Davis  and  the  Office  ol  War  In- 
formation. The  House  cf  Representatives, 
you  know  voted  t<  put  the  Offlce  of  War  In- 
formation's Domestic  Branch  out  of  tu;iness 
following  protest  from  Alabama's  Congress- 
man Stabnes.  The  fate  of  the  Offlce  of  War 
Information  now  rests  with  the  Senate.  The 
listening  post  reports  that  even  the  repre- 
sentatives of  newspapers  who  have  been  crit- 
ical ol  the  OfBce  of  War  Information  are  let- 
ting the  Senate  know  that  the  Domestic 
Branch  of  the  Offlce  of  War  Information  plays 
a  vital  role  In  America  s  wartime  Informa- 
tion set-up.  Many  writers  and  commentators 
have  criticized  the  Office  of  War  Information 
for  some  of  the  things  that  It's  done,  and 


Of3?e  of  War  Information  Chief  Elmer  Davis 
v.ould  be  the  first  to  admit  that  his  organiza- 
tion Is  not  perfect.  Nevertheless,  without 
the  Offlce  of  War  Information  the  dilEcultlcs  of 
news  coverage  in  wartime  Washington  would 
be  multiplied  many  times.  Much  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Offlce  of  War  Information  escapes' 
attention,  but  Elmer  Davis  has  done  a  swell 
Job  in  loosening  up  Army  and  Navy  policies 
on  giving  out  news.  In  pr3ventlng  confilctlng 
releases  from  various  agencies,  In  coordi- 
nating Government  messages  broadcast  by 
the  radio  Industry,  and  in  a  number  of  other 
ways  The  public,  not  Davis,  will  be  the  loser 
If  Congress  forces  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion head  cut.  He  can  always  go  back  to  the 
$lC0.CO0-per-year  radio  job  he  gave  up  for 
reasons  of  patriotism  whin  the  Pref^ident 
asked  him  to  become  head  of  the  Offlce  of 
War  Information  at  $12  000  a  year. 

(Johannes  Steel,  June  '^2.  1943) 
Congress  la.st  week  In  a  mood  of  atandon, 
apparently,  cut  down  the  entu^  domestic 
branch  of  the  Office  ol  War  Information  on 
a  moment's  notice  Now  it  should  be  ob- 
served here  that  it  was  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation that  stopped  race  rioting  in  Mo- 
bile. Ala  ,  by  daring  to  tell  the  public  the 
truth  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  the 
pet  pie  of  Detroit  knew  the  full  economic  and 
social  and  political  lactors  behind  the  race 
rioting  that  took  place  there,  they  themselves 
would  stop  It.  There  would  be  nothing  like 
it  These  facts,  however,  they  can  only  get 
from  an  unbiased  Federal  agency  like  the 
Offlce  of  War  Information.  Yes;  Congre.-s 
continues  to  complain  about  the  Inability  of 
the  executive  (department)  to  cope  with 
problems  of  this  kind.  Last  week's  routine 
record  however,  certainly  doesn't  set  an  ex- 
ample. The  slashing  of  the  OfBce  of  Pric 
Administration  practically  made  Inflation 
certainty.  And  that  at  a  moment  when  the 
coal  miners  are  on  strike  because  they  say 
that  Congress  is  doing  nothing  to  prevent  the 
rise  of  prices. 


(Roy  Porter.  Blue  Network,  June  22,  1943) 
There  may  be  some  hope,  after  all,  that  the 
current  confusion  Inside  othe  Offlce  of  War 
Information  in  Washington  may  be  cor- 
rected A  new  ray  of  hght  has  been  shed  on 
the  future  activities  of  the  OfBce  of  War  In- 
formation and  while  the  majority  of  the  ac- 
tive newspapermen  and  radio  reporters  will 
agree  on  the  general  terms  of  the  proposal, 
it's  one  thing  to  say  what  you  are  going  to  do 
and  another  to  actually  do  It.  All  this  arises 
from  the  new  assignment  accepted  by  Palmer 
Hoyt  as  director  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion's Domestic  Branch.  Hoyt  took  over  his 
new  Job  yesterday  and  in  the  course  of  get- 
ting down  to  the  Job  he  said  a  few  things 
which  gives  us  the  Impression  that  perhaps 
the  Offlce  of  War  Information  can  really  begin 
to  function  as  ^  straight  news- dispensing 
organization 

(Report  to  the  Nation,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  June  22,  1943) 
Edwards:  This  week  the  home  front  be- 
came a  first-class  battleground.  A  rebel- 
lious House  of  Representatives  voted  to  cut 
the  Offlce  of  Price  Administration  budget  by 
$35,000,000,  as  well  as  hamstring  it  with  un- 
precedented limitations.  The  House  also  de- 
cid  d  that  the  public  knew  enough  about  the 
war  and  denied  funds  to  the  domestic  branch 
of  the  Offlce  of  War  Information  All  over 
Washington  it  became  clear  that  too  many 
minds  were  centered  on  the  election  cam- 
paign of  1944  instead  of  the  military  cam- 
paign of  1943.  In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be 
Nation-wide  confusion  as  to  the  identity  and 
whereabouts  of  this  Nation's  enemy. 


(Telegrnm] 

June  24.  194S. 
Mr  Elmer  Davis. 

Director,  Office  of  War  Information, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
National  war  committee  for  visual  educa*- 
tion  earnestly  believes  Bureau  of  Motion  Pic- 
tures has  rendered  great  service  in  noutheat- 
rical  field  showing  war  plants  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  communities  without  theaters,  clubs 
lodges,    etc.     Have   indicated   this   belief   to 
Senate rs  concerned  offering  our  personal  tes- 
timony rupporting  this  view  If  hel'-ful. 
O   H.  C0EX1.LN,  Jr., 
Chairman,  National  War  Committee 
/cr    Viyiial    Education    and    Pub- 
lisher for  Business  Screen  Uaga- 
r:nc. 
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RFSOLmCN   ADOPTED  BT  THE  NEW  JEESTT  PBEEE 
ASSOCIATION,    KABCH     8,     194  3 

"Whereas  the  weekly  newspapers  of  New 
Jersey  have  been  requested  to  save  news- 
pr  nt  and  plating  papers  wherever  prsslble 
and 

"Whereas  these  newspapers  are  now  re- 
ceiving a  tremendous  amount  of  publicity 
materials  from  Government  agencies:  New. 
therefore,  be  it 

" Reset:  cd.  That  the  weekly  newspaper  di 
vision  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association  re- 
quests the  heads  of  Federal  agencies  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
publicity  stories,  leafiets.  booklets,  etc  .  sent 
to  weckU  nsw.spapers  by  Federal  agencies 
both  frcm  Washington  and  other  cities;  and 
be  it  further 

" Resolved,  That  these  Federal  agencies  be 
requested  to  clear  their  material  through  the 
Office  of  War  Information  in  the  interest  ol 
greater  economy  and  to  save  time  and  labor 
in  the  small  newspaper  olOce. ' 

A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  lo 
the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  and  to 
Elmer  Davis,  Director  of  the  Ofllce  of  War 
Information. 

Adopted    March    8.    1943. 


Vice  President  for  the  Weekly 
Newspaper  Division  of  the  New 

Jersey  Prest  Aasoc'MtUm. 

RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  ET  THE  LOUISIANA  PUESS 
ASSOCIATION  AT  rTS  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  AT 
OPEIOUSAS,    MAT    7-8.    It43 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government, 
through  the  War  Production  Board,  has 
asked  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  to 
cut  consumption  of  newsprint  at  least  10 
percent;  and 

Whereas  the  multitude  of  Federal  agencies, 
bureaus,  etc .  have  clamored  for  publicity 
in  the  said  newspapers,  and  used  tons  of 
mimeographed  sheets  for  this  purpose,  and 

Whereas  many  duplications  of  efforts  re- 
sulted prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Rural 
Press  Section  of  the  OlBce  of  War  Informa- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  said  Rural 
Press  Section  has  resulted  In  the  elimination 
of  the  said  duplication  of  effort,  brought 
order  out  of  chaos,  saved  many  thousands  of 
tons  of  paper  and  given  the  "rural",  or  so- 
called  "country  weeklies"  and  small  dailies 
a  concise  statement  of  essentialc  for  publi- 
cation each  week:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Louisxana  Press  Associa- 
tion in  conccnfion  assembled;  This  8th  day 
of  May,  1943.  In  the  city  of  Opelc  usas,  Lculsl- 
ana,  that  the  Rural  Press  Section  of  the 
Offlce  of  War  Information  be  commended 
for  Its  achievements  and  that  the  thanks  of 
the  publishers  of  the  State  be,  and  are  hereby, 
extended  to  the  said  Rural  Press  Section  of 
the  Offlce  of  War  Information  for  the  many 
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hours  of  work  saved  the  country  editors,  the 
ehmlnaii'.n  of  the  duplication  of  effort  and 
the  feav.r.g  mcuy  tcne  cf  paptT  and;  be 
It  furtrcr 

Resuln:d.  That  the  Lcuisiana  Pre5s  Af^s rel- 
ation does  hereby  further  extend  its  thanks 
for  the  short  and  concL-e  bulletin  cf  e.-sen- 
tlal  nev.s  f  jrv.:irded  thera  each  week  by  the 
Rural  Prf^s  Section  of  the  CfSce  of  War 
Information 

RESfjLCTION  ADOPTED  BT  THE  MICHIGAN  PRESS 
ASSrCIATION  AT  THE  SrVINTT-FIFTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY   CONVENTION      JANUART    23,    1943 

Reaaltcd.  Tliat  the  Michigan  Press  Associ- 
ation reg.ster  Us  Hppre<Mation  ol  the  pres- 
ence on  Its  program  of  Mr  Charles  L  Allen, 
Chief  of  the  Rural  Press  Section  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information  and  for  the  splendid  and 
revealing  information  he  ^iwe  relating  to  the 
Office  of  War  Informations  current  plan  to 
cooperate  more  fully  with  the  Nation's  thou- 
sands of  weekly  and  small  dally  newspapers. 
The  Michigan  Press  Association  expresses  Its 
confidence  in  Mr  Allen's  abilities,  and  pledues 
its  aid  to  the  success  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  program.  We  Instruct  the  exec- 
utive secretary  to  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  both  Mr  Allen  and  to  his  superior, 
Mr.  Elmer  Davis,  head  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information. 

Hon.  Kennfth  McKcluui. 

Chairman,  Senate   Appropriations  Com- 
mtttee.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C 

The  Domestic  News  Bureau  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information  la  performing  an  Invaluable 
service  for  the  ,000  Industrial  publications  of 
tha  country.  It  hKS  supplied  them  with  a 
condensation  of  lactual  Government  Infor- 
mation suitable  to  their  publications. 

The  Industrial  publications — and  that  In- 
cltides  the  plant  publications,  the  house  or- 
g»DB,  and  the  other  papers  and  magazines 
that  go  to  the  men  and  women  in  the  plants, 
sbcpe.  and  stores  of  the  Nation — arc  dedi- 
cated to  the  winning  oi  the  war.  They  are 
publishing  the  facts  that  are  Inspiring  the 
men  and  women  in  our  plants,  mills,  and 
shipyards  to  turn  out  more  weapons  with 
which  to  smite  the  Axis  They  are  publish- 
ing the  facts  that  are  encouraging  their 
readers,  the  40.000.000  men  and  women  In 
the  plants  and  their  families,  to  do  more 
with  less,  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
win  the  war 

These  publications  need  those  facts  from 
responsible  Government  sources  and  the  Of- 
fice of  War  Information  has  l>een  supplying 
them.  The  Industrial  editors  have  not  been 
swanr.ped  with  hund-eds  of  releases  from 
scores  tf  Government  offices.  Instead  they 
have  been  receiving  a  single  release  once 
every  2  weeks.  This  release  has  contained 
only  information  of  value  to  their  publica- 
tions. 

We  do  not  know  what  will  happen  If  the 
Office  of  War  Information  Domestic  News 
Bureau  is  rendered  inoperative.  Whatever 
happens,  certainly  the  industrial  publications 
of  the  country  will  continue  to  do  every- 
thing they  possibly  can  to  win  the  war  But 
they  foresee  grave  difficulties 

Nona  of  these  publications  have  sufficient 
lunds  to  maintain  bureau^  in  Washington. 
Pew  h.-ive  funds  with  which  to  hire  editors 
to  read  evaluate,  and  rewrite  press  releases 
from  multiple  Govertunent  agencies. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  the  plea  to  keep  these 
publications  in  the  fight  that  we  petition  your 
committee  to  make  certain  that  the  Office  of 
War  Information  gets  sufficient  funds  to  keep 
war  Information  coming  to  the  industrial 
press  of  America. 

Mesbick  Jackson, 
President.  National  Council  of 
Industrial  Editors  Associations. 


RESOLUTION       TTNANIMOUSLY       ADOPTED       EY 
CEOECIA      press      AS.iOCIATICN 

The  following  re.-olutijn  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  Georjjia  Press  Association  at 
closing  session  to  be  forwarded  to  Elmer 
Davis : 

"The  newspapers  cf  Geor^jla  are  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  need  cf  ccnveyir.g  lo 
the  public  information  fmn  governmental 
a;^encles  which  is  necessary  to  the  war  et- 
fcrt.  Our  space  Is  li.Tiitcd  and  our  time 
and  personnel  inadeciuate.  but  we  wish  to 
do  everything  humanly  pos^-ible  in  this  enur- 
gency.  To  most  eflectively  attain  this  end 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Gccrma  Press 
A.'^scciation  has  authorized  me  to  make  the 
follow ini?  requests: 

"1.  That  all  material  from  governmental 
r.geucies  be  cleared  throvieh  one  ccnir.il 
source,  the  Office  of  War  Informaticn 

"2.  That  news  stories  be  clearly  designated, 
or  listed,  In  the  order  of  impurlance  as  seen 
by  the  Office  of  War  Infornia*'on. 

"3  That  the  contents  of  this  letter  toe 
transmitted  to  every  bureau  ol  Government 
dispensing  informaticn 

"4  That  every  newspaper  In  Georgia  be 
plarrd  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  for  regular  releases,  leased  upon 
a  reasonable  determination  of  the  pace  re- 
quirements. 

"With  the  granting  of  the.ee  requests  we 
pledge  to  the  Government  the  fulle.'^t  pos- 
sible cooperation  of  Georgia  newspapers  in 
carrying  to  the  people  as  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  war  and  home  fronts  as  is 
pxjsslble." 

Otis  A    Brumby. 
President,  Georgia  Ptpss  Association 

Hon.  Kenneth  McKellar 

Chairman,   Senate   Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Capitol.  Washington.  D  C  : 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild,  with  a 
membership  of  20.000  working  newspaper  men 
and  women,  believes  that  the  Office  of  War 
Information  Is  an  essential  war  agency  doing 
a  vital  war  Job 

We  believe  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  get  as  much  information  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  get.  We  believe  that 
now  more  than  ever — in  this  critical  summer 
of  1943 — a  strong  Office  of  War  Information  is 
imperative  to  help  the  reporters  get  out  the 
facts  to  the  American  people — to  help  get  the 
news  of  developments  at  home  and  abroad 
to  all  Americans.  We  believe  that  the  Office 
o'  War  Information  has  been  cf  great  service 
to  th?  Nation  in  helping  to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  the  war.  in  helping  to  eliminate 
confusion,  and  in  helping  reporters  get  the 
facts 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  American 
New.'paper  Guild.  I  request  that  full  appro- 
priations be  voted  for  adequate  operation  of 
the  Domestk  Branch  of  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation, at  least  to  the  extent  p rep  iscd  by 
the  Budget  Bureau. 

Milton  Murray. 
President.  American  Newspaper  Guild 

Hon   Kenneth  McKxllar. 

Chairman,  Senate   Appropriations 

Committee.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D   C  : 

Executive  committee  Washington  News- 
paper Guild  asks  Senate  Appiopriations  Com- 
mittee restore  funds  which  Budget  Bureau 
found  necessary  for  operation  domestic 
branch  Office  of  War  Information 

Office  of  War  Information  operations  have 
aided  reporters  and  other  newspapermen  in 
complex  task  of  covering  greatly  expanded 
governmental  war  agency  activities 
Washington  news  bureaus  and  correspond- 
ents would  find  It  extremely  difficult  to  get 
all  war  news  without  such  a  central  source 
Channelizing  of  war  agency   news   through 


Office  of  War  Information  is  necessary  to 
avoid  interagcr.ty  ccufusion.  Recent  News- 
paper Guild  nationaj  convention  unani- 
mously adfipted  resolutinn  stating  Elmer 
D.ivis  as  Ofr.ce  ol  War  Informaticn  Director 
IS  best  ^uiiranty  Nation  could  have  freedom 
'of  the  press 

By  Older  of  the  executive  committee. 
VVash:ngton  Newspaper  Guiid. 
By   J.Uhy  Ko\ner.  Advimi.'itratne  OJiccr. 

V/ar  Agencies  Corhespcndents' 

ASlOCIATtON. 

Wshington.  D.  C .  June  22.  1943. 
Mr    EtMER  Davis. 

D.rtciOT.  Ofice  of  War  Infonr.a'.ion. 

Washington.  D  C  ,  June  22,  1U43. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis:  The  War  Agencies  Ccrre- 
spondents"  Association  ytsttrday  unanimously 
pas-^ed  the  following  re.-.olution.  which  mit;ht 
b*»  of  some  interest  to  vou: 

"An  Office  of  War  Information  sliould  be 
in  bu^inefs  on  the  home  front. 

■  It  has  been  the  e:<perience  of  members  of 
the  War  Agencies  Correspondents'  Association 
who  have  daily  contact  with  the  CfSce  of  War 
Infaimatlon  that  the  agency  has  consistently 
tried  to  get  the  facts  about  the  home  front 
war  operations  and  to  present  them  in  a  fair 
and  competent  manner. 

"True,  the  Office  of  War  Informations  ef- 
forts have  not  Ijeen  wholly  effective.  We  have 
criticized  it  in  the  pa.'-t  and  may  in  the  future, 
but  our  criticism  would  revolve  around  a  de- 
mand that  it  do  a  more  effective  Job  along 
it.s  present  lines  of  effort. 

'A  more  vigorous,  not  a  dead  Office  of  War 
Information  is  ne.'ded." 
Yours  sincerely. 

Dorothy  Rockwell, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Secretary-Treasurer, 


We   Should   More   Fully   Appreciate  the 
Importance  of  Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  inflationary  spirit — hold- 
the-line  program — i.s  only  heard  when 
the  people  in  low-income  brackets  are 
concerned  or  when  the  American  farmer 
is  in  the  picture. 

First.  There  is  nothing  phenomenal  in 
thp  fact  that  the  C.  C.  C.  can  show  a 
profit  as  claimed.  Why  should  they 
not?  They  have  ample  Federal  funds 
to  buy  at  the  low-price  periods  of  the 
season  and  sell  at  the  higher  price  sea- 
son of  the  year.  They  pay  no  taxes,  in- 
come taxes,  or  ^'eneral  business  ex- 
penses. They  acquire  the  stocks  off  the 
farmer  at  below  cost  of  production  or 
parity  price.s  and  hold  them  for  a  higher 
market.  The  C.  C.  C.  has  made  its 
profits  off  the  American  farmers  at  sub- 
normal prices. 

The  C.  C.  C.  may  have  made  money 
on  cotton  they  could  get  off  the  cotton 
farmer  at  half  the  cost  of  production, 
but  after  they  obtained  the  cotton  the 
Apriculture  Department  used  section  ^2 
funds  to  dispose  of  it,  as  is  shown  by 
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the  following  paragraph  from  an  official 
letter  from  the  United  Stf.tes  D?part- 
ment  or  Agriculture.     It  is  as  follows: 

Tlie  Dcp.irtmcnt  of  Agriculture  paid  an 
ex;x)rt  subsidy  on  raw  cotton  ranging  from 
I'j  to  one-filth  of  a  cent  per  pound  dur- 
ing the  1939  40  cotton  scaton  Payments 
were  made  on  a  total  of  5,787,559  bales  of 
cotton,  amounting  to  $37,868  918.  There  was 
no  export  subsidy  on  raw  cotton  during  the 
1940  41  season,  and  an  export  subsidy  of 
2' 2  Cents  per  pound  was  paid  on  raw  cottcn 
shipped  to  Canada  durirg  the  1941  42  cottcn 
scr.£jn.  This  subsidy  was  pa:d  on  232.£42 
bales  of  cotton,  and  amounted  to  S3  01i,943. 

All  of  the  1941  42  subsidy  was  paid  fri  m 
section  32  funds  and  most  (possibly  90  per- 
cent) of  the  1939  40  subsidy  was  paid  frcm 
section  32  funds.  The  remainder  of  the 
1939  40  subsidy  vas  paid  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  conservation  and  use  of  acrl- 
cuitural  land  resources  and  allotted  in  ac- 
ccrd.'^.nce  with  section  12A  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

The  C.  C.  C.  migbt  not  have  shown  any 
less  itself,  but  evidently  the  Federal 
Treasury  was  out  over  $37,0OO.OCO  in  1 
year  as  an  export  subsidy.  The  cotton 
might  have  been  taken  cff  the  C.  C.  C. 
without  loss  to  the  C.  C.  C.  but  evidently 
the  United  States  Treasury  is  not  so 
fortunate.  The  cotton  farmers  aL-^n  re- 
ceived during  1939-40  over  $200  000,000 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for  growing 
or  not  growing  cotton,  and  received  over 
one  hundred  and  ninety  million  in  ad- 
ditional payments  because  it  did  not 
bring  enough  in  the  market  place.  With 
these  huc3  cotton  subsidies,  the  cotton 
farmers  may  be  able  to  continue  to  let 
the  C.  C.  C.  speculate  on  their  cotton 
and  show  either  a  profit  or  loss  on  its  ac- 
tivities, as  the  case  ^nay  be.  Second. 
The  facts  on  the  cheese  situation.  The 
gentleman  from  C'klahoma  IMr.  RIon- 
RONEYi  appears  not  to  hf.ve  all  the  facts 
about  Cheddar  cheese.  Here  is  a  short 
sketch  of  the  prices  of  this  product.  In 
April  1841,  cheese  was  16  -  cents  per 
pound;  Secretary  of  Agricrlture  ap- 
pealed for  increased  production  for  lea^e- 
lend;  production  and  price  increa.'^ed  to 
January  1942,  when  it  had  risen  to  21-25 
cents  per  pound;  Agriculture  Department 
had  made  promises  as  to  prices,  but  in 
1S42  refu-^ed  to  pay  b\V  21  cents  per  pound 
for  Federal  purchases;  prices  rose  to 
23^4  plus  by  the  fall  of  1042;  December 
1942  saw  the  price  of  27  cents  per  pound 
provided  by  order;  23^4  cents  per  pound 
was  the  price  and  3^4  cents  per  pound 
subsidy.  Cheese  production  has  been 
from  20-25  below  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  a  year  ago.  This  proposed  roll- 
back on  butter  will  posfibly  divert  milk 
to  cheese  production,  but  I  do  not  want 
any  of  my  colleagues  to  show  how  this 
subsidy  on  cheese  increased  the  produc- 
tion of  Cheddar  cheese. 

How  about  other  than  Cheddar  cheese? 
Swiss  .cheese  was  about  30  cents  per 
pound  (September  1942  > ,  tut  the  O.  P.  A. 
let  the  ceiling  price  be  advanced  ?  cents 
more.  Result,  the  SwiTs  cheese  is  bring- 
ing its  price  in  the  market  place  without 
asking  future  generations  to  pay  for  it. 

Third.  The  gentleman  from  N.'w 
York  IMr.  CellehI  said  today  that  the 
average  in.rme  in  New  York  was  $40  per 
week,  or  $]  per  hour.  Of  course,  it  Is 
much  mere-  far  many  groups.    Here  to- 


day you  want  to  roll  back  the  price  of 
butter  where  the  producer  does  not  get 
40  cents  per  hour  to  produce  it.  This  is 
just  a  scheme  to  get  someone  else  to  slave 
to  produce  food  for  you  at  less  than  40 
cents  per  hour — the  guaranteed  mini- 
mum rate  provided  for  all  nonagricul- 
tural  groups.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  only 
40  percent  of  the  farmers  have  electric 
lights,  and  only  1  out  of  10  have  a  bath 
tub? 

The  people  in  Washington  in  1S42  re- 
ceived 28  percent  more  per  capita  income 
than  in  1941.  You  recently  voted  the 
people  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  obtaining 
from  $2,900  to  $12,000  a  year  an  increase 
of  $328  in  salary.  Do  you  want  to  now 
pay  their  grocery  bill? 

The  principal  cause  cf  high  food  prices 
is  the  O.  P.  A.  approach  whereby  food  is 
not  to  be  funneled  through  the  normal 
trade  channels. 


Master  of  National  Grange  Presents  Plan 
to  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  someone  objects  to  an  ad- 
ministration program,  the  general  New 
Deal  retort  is  that  no  one  has  proposed 
a  better  plan.  A  large  majority  of  farm- 
ers and  consumers  object  to  the  roll-back 
and  subsidy  program.  All  of  the  large 
farm  organizations  are  fighting  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  subsidies.  They 
want  no  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Albert  S  Goss.  master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  has  submitted  a  definite 
plan  to  the  President  for  the  prevention 
of  inflation  and  for  the  handling  of  the 
food  problem.  Since  I  feel  that  the  ideas 
proposed  by  Mr.  Goss  are  sound,  I  want 
you  to  take  the  time  to  read  his  letter 
to  the  President  on  the  subject  of  infla- 
tion, roll-backs,   and  subsidies. 

Letter  to  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 

June  22,  1943. 
Hon.  Fe.\nkijn  D.  Roosevelt, 
The  White  House, 

WashiJigton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  PaEsiEENT:  Since  the  winning  cf 
the  war  and  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
and  enduring  peace  depends  so  largely  upon 
an  adequate  food  supply,  any  policy  that 
restricts  or  stifles  production  should  not  be 
tolerated.  The  situaticn  with  which  we  are 
confronted  calis  for  the  maximiun  produc- 
tion cf  foods;  u3s. 

It  Is  also  our  duty  lo  do  all  in  cur  jjower 
to  halt  the  drift  toward  Inflation.  If  we  are 
to  prevent  Inflation  we  must  remove  the 
cause  Instead  of  treating  the  symptoms. 
There  are  two  chief  causes  of  Inflation.  The 
first  Is  the  pressure  cf  excess  Income  on  an 
insufficient  supply  of  consumer  goods,  and 
the  second  Is  the  loss  of  confldence  In  ths 
Government's  ability  to  pay  Its  obligations 
in  dollars  having  the  same  purchasing  power 
as  the  dcllai  it  borrowed. 


Price  ceilings  as  a  remedy  for  Inflation 
have  been  tried  hundreds  of  times  during 
the  past  2.0C0  years.  Not  once,  so  far  as  wo 
can  learn,  have  they  succeeded  over  an  ex- 
tended period.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
resulted  In  creating  food  ehcrtages,  b'ack 
markets,  and  finally,  the  very  Inflation  they 
were  supposed  to  prevent. 

On  the  basis  cf  today's  prices,  we  have  an 
annual  Income  of  approximately  $40,000,000,- 
000  in  excr  s  of  the  consumer  goods  available. 
Assuming  that  half  this  sum  will  go  into  sav- 
ings, we  still  have  the  serious  problem  of  an 
excess  income  of  some  I20.O0O.GO0.OOO,  all 
seeking  something  to  buy.  It  Is  impossible 
to  dam  this  rapidly  Increasing  surplus  in- 
come by  price  ceilings.  It  Is  Increasing  at 
the  rate  cf  a  billion  and  a  half  to  two  bil- 
licn  dollars  per  month,  and  history  proves 
that  it  cannot  be  dammed. 

Whenever  rising  production  costs  bump 
into  price  cellinES,  production  is  strangled. 
These  production  costs  vary  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  and  local 
markets  have  normally  adjusted  themselves 
to  these  diSerent  costs.  With  Inflexible  ceil- 
ings, the  hgh-productlou-cost  areas  are  put 
out  of  business. 

To  overcome  this  diCBculty  we  began  the 
use  of  sutsldies  Nevcrthele.«s,  no  system  cf 
subsidies  has  ever  been  devised  which  la  ef- 
fective enough  to  reach  only  these  high-cost 
areas.  Any  subsidy  system  which  is  effective 
in  maintaining  production  must  be  fl?xlb!e 
enctieh  to  keep  the  high -cost  producer  In 
the  field.  Under  such  a  plan  the  low-cost 
producer  would  receive  an  unwarranted 
profit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  subsidies,  as  now  cm- 
plcyed.  do  not  reach  many  of  the  small  pro- 
ducers at  all,  so  they  are  the  direct  victims 
of  the  roll -back  Neither  are  they  sufficient 
to  aid  many  of  the  high-cost  producers.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  ceilings  are  ctit- 
tlng  off  production  .^ust  as  they  have  always 
done  whenever  tried. 

Thtis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  celling 
method  Increases  the  inflationary  gap  by 
reducing  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  used  in  connection  with  subsidies,  it 
increases  the  gap  at  the  other  end  because 
the  Government  has  to  borrow  the  money 
paid  in  subsidies,  and  most  of  this  is  bor- 
rowed from  banks.  This  increaws  oui  na- 
tional spendable  income.  The  subsidy,  there- 
fore, defeats  itself.  The  present  plan  at- 
tem.pts  the  Impossible  by  put^ting  economic 
law  into  reverse  Higher  prices  encourage 
production  and  discourage  consumpticn. 
The  subsidy  program  encourages  consump- 
ticn. and  to  the  extent  that  the  subsidies  fall 
to  reach  the  produ'^rs  they  discourage 
production. 

After  everything  reasonable  has  been  done 
to  increase  production.  Including  a  com- 
pensatory price,  if  the  supply  wiU  not  meet 
the  demand,  the  next  step  is  to  reduce  the 
demand  to  fit  the  supply.  This  can  be  done 
in  two  ways.  First,  by  increased  taxes  and 
increased  savings,  or  both.  S?cond,  by  ra- 
tioning Wliere  goods  are  scarce,  rationing 
shotild  be  applied  so  that  the  supply  will  be 
divided  equitably.  Commodities  can  be  ra- 
tioned to  produce  a  surplus  which  can  be  used 
to  hold  prices  at  reasonable  levels  without 
the  use  of  ceilings;  although  ceilings  to  pre- 
vent profiteering  may  be  necessary  In  sorm 
Instances.  Ceilings  should  be  used  for  no 
other  purpose. 

If  we  do  not  take  practical  steps  to  close 
cur  fast-increasing  Inflationary  gap.  plain 
economics  will  do  It  for  us.  as  has  always 
occurred  In  the  past.  More  and  more  goods 
will  flow  through  black  markets  at  higher 
prices,  reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dol'ar  unti  it  comes  into  balance  with  tbe 
supply     That  is  inflation. 

If  this  Nation  is  unwilling  to  pay  the  cost 
of  its  food  bill  during  these  years  of  record 
income  largely  based  on  Government  outgo. 
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how  can  we  ever  expect  our  price  atructure 
to  become  balanced?  In  launching  upon  a 
Bubeldy  progmm  In  our  efTcrts  to  bold  down 
the  cost  of  living,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  there  is  only  one  basis  upon 
which  any  government  can  endure,  and  that 
Lb  that  the  people  must  support  the  govern- 
ment. Any  attempt  to  reverse  this  principle, 
aslcing  the  Government  to  support  the  peo- 
ple cannot  fall  to  have  disastrous  results. 

Why  should  we  cut  the  price  of  Coflee  3 
cents  per  pound,  butler  5  crnts  per  pound, 
and  meat  2  cent."  per  pound  to  everybody,  m- 
cludlng  the  wealthy  and  those  whose  incomes 
have  increased  more  th;  n  the  cost  of  liv.iig 
m  order  to  aid  the  few  with  fixed  or  low 
Incomes?  If  s^ubsid.es  are  necessary  for  the 
relUf  of.  say.  10  percent  of  cur  p<pulation. 
It  is  an  enormou.s  waste  to  subsidiz?  the  other 
90  percent  who  do  not  need  It  A  far  better 
schen:e  would  be  to  use  the  stamp  plan  which 
wa.«  empkyed  during  the  late  thiriie«.  Thus 
tije  sub-ldy  would  po  to  only  those  who  need 
It.  and  It  would  not  be  neces.-ary  to  place  cc,l- 
ings  which  fast  curtail  our  already  diminish- 
ii.p  fo<,d  sui  p:y 

England  has  been  clttd  as  an  example  for 
us  to  f(ill(j\v  Ir.  the  matter  of  price  ceilings 
and  Eubsidice.  However,  the  English  econtimy 
Is  almost  the  rtveise  of  our  cwn  England 
IS  an  indu'-tnal  natlcn,  with  only  7  percem  of 
her  p  pulatloii  encased  In  ajriculture.  Her 
intert&t  I.cs  in  manitaining  a  low  level  of  food 
prices,  and  tlie  93  percent  of  her  people  can 
well  afford  to  subsid.ze  the  ether  7  percent 
to  keep  food  at  the  desired  le'cl. 

In  Ergland  the  consumer  pays  60  percent 
of  his  lucerne  for  food,  as  contracted  with 
22  percent  In  Amt-nra,  believed  to  be  thr' 
lowest  on  earth. 

In  England  they  have  practically  closed  the 
Inflationary  gap,  largely  by  taxation.  Three 
years  ago  there  were  7  000  people  with  a  net 
Income  In  excess  of  t25.C00  after  paying  taxes. 
Last  year  this  group  was  reduced  to  80,  At 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  England  has  sales 
taxes  ranging  from  12  to  72  percent  of  the 
retail  price 

England  pays  a  subsidy,  but  in  effect  the 
United  States  pays  It  for  her  During  the  2 
years  ending  March  1.  we  exported  to  England 
under  lend-lease  $1,449.004  000  1b  foodstuffs. 
She  sold  this  food  to  her  people  and  out  of 
the  proceeds  paid  subsidies  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately $730  000,000.  with  a  tidy  balance 
left  over.  Thus  England  did  not  Increase  her 
Inflationary  gap  by  borrowing  the  subsidy 
money  from  banks 

The  English  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
■tory.  In  her  food  index  she  uses  only  14 
Items,  largely  thoe  received  from  America, 
which  arc  under  complete  control.  She  docs 
not  Include  suoh  hcme-g^'own  products  as 
fresh  fruit,  fresh  vegetables,  or  any  canned 
goods.  The  prices  en  these  Items  have  risen 
sharply.  They  have  had  to  go  up  In  order 
t6  maintain  product;on.  but  this  increase 
does  not  show  In  the  food  Index  which  Eng- 
land exhibits  as  proof  that  food  prices  have 
not   been   allowed   to  advame. 

It  .<ihould  also  be  noted  th^t  England  is 
having  a  serious  time  with  black  markets. 
She  has  had  to  tncie.(.<5e  the  penalty  for  the 
sale  of  frod  above  ceiling  prices  to  14  years 
in  prison,  plus  $120,000  fine,  yet  v.tth  these 
severe  penalties,  proseculicn.'i  have  Increased 
320  percent  in  the  last  2  years  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Fcixl  has  recently  reported  that  black 
markets  ere  endangering  tha  successful  pros- 
ecut.on  cf  the  war 

We  there .'t re  feel  that  it  Is  not  wise  to  try 
to  follow  in  England  s  footsteps,  but  rather 
that  cur  course  should  be  ba^cd  upon  the 
sound  econcmcs  necessary  to  maintain  a 
maximum  food  supply,  fcr  we  have  no  one 
but  ourselves  to  lock  to  for  aid. 
blncerely  yours. 

The  N.^ttonal  Grange. 
Ey  Albeet  S,  Goss.  Master. 


Mr.  Woll  States  His  Position 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  29  ^ legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24k  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Matthew  Woll,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  the  editor  of  the  New  Yoik 
Times  and  published  in  the  New  Yoik 
Times  for  June  25,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th.e  Ri^cord. 
as  follows: 

Mr      Woll     St.^tfs     PosiTtoN  — Chapges     in 
Communist  Organ  DrviFo  on  Basis  of  His 

F.ErOKD 

To  the  EDxTo;'.  of  thf-  New  Vokk  Iimls:  In 
your  issue  of  June  18  you  carry  a  dispatch 
ficm  Moscow  quoting  a  Soviet  publication 
purporting  to  speak  fcr  the  Russian  W':rkei5,, 
in  wi-iich  I  am  characterized  as  a  "reactiLii- 
ary  '  labor  leader  who  is  "misle;td:r.E;"  wt'ik- 
ers  into  "unpatriotic,  antiwar  s'vikes  "  I 
am  charged  in  the  di.=p:U(h  by  the  nllpsed 
organ  of  the  Rus.sian  wrrktis  (head  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Party)  with  "Inciting 
strikes  '  and  "generally  favoring  isolationism." 
The  charge  is  also  made  by  the  Soviet  pub- 
lication that  I  belong  to  those  Ammcan 
labor  leaders  who  "apparently  place  pors  ,nai 
motives  and  the  desire  to  reta;n  tht-ir  p.  s^ts 
and  serve  the  need.*  of  certain  poluical  prcups 
above  the  labor  movement  " 

Together  with  the  false  alleg.itions  that  1 
have  incited  unpatriotic  antiwar  strikes,  the 
statement  is  made  in  the  dispatch  that  "we 
should  not  be  at  ail  stirprlsed  if  the  real  [n- 
itlators  cf  this  suspicious  strike  campaign 
were  found  in  Berlin."  etc. 

The  Communist  International  has  been 
ostensibly  abolshed.  but  the  Ru.ssian  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  dictatorship  it  repre- 
sents continue,  with  the  aid  of  'heir  agents 
in  America,  to  pursue  their  old  policy  of  char- 
acter assassination  against  the  leaders  of 
trade-unions  in  the  democratic  ccunirifs 
Tnis  policy  Is  reflected  constantly  in  the 
pages  of  the  Daily  Worker,  cfScial  organ  cf 
the  "American"  Communist  Paity.  and  o'licr 
Communist  publications  m  the  United  States, 

STANDS    ON    RECORD 

I  need  not  contrad.ct  the  libelous  charees. 
My  record  Is  known  to  6.CC0  000  members  of 
t:.e  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  to  the 
American  people  in  general.  I  am  v.r.tmg 
thi<  solely  with  the  purpose  cf  helping  to 
make  clear  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
leoirard  has  not  changed  its  spots  or  its 
objectives. 

The  iact  Is  well  knov.n  to  all  inlermed 
Americans  that  at  the  linie  wiien  FoiPicn 
Commissar  Molotoff  w.i>  teliiui?  the  Ru:=s:jn 
people  and  the  organl7fci  wotke.'s  of  the 
vcrld  that  "fascism  wc.s  only  a  mat  et  r.f 
t^i.'^te."  and  Joseph  Stalin  was  sending  birth- 
day greetings  to  ACr.H  Hitl.r.  1  was  in  the 
foreiront  of  these  who  demanded  active  In- 
tervention by  the  Uni"cd  States  against  the 
Rggressions  of  the  Axis  Ptwers 

I  iiave  never  altered  my  attitude  There  i5 
no  dividing  line  marked  "June  22.  1911,"  m 
what  I  have  advocated  with  respect  to  cur  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy,  and  the  utmost  po.'sible 
ccop)err.tion  of  organized  labor  with  our  Go»'- 


ernment  in  the  implementation  of  that  pol- 
icy, a  policy  which  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  has  steadfastly  espoused  and  to  the 
formulation  of  which  I  have  made  my  contri- 
bution. 

Why,  then,  do  the  ruling  Russian  Com- 
munist Party  and  Its  agents  In  this  country 
crntinue  to  wage  their  poisonous  campaign 
against  me  and  other  leaders  of  American 
labor,  a?:aln^t  all  representatives  of  American 
democratic  society  actively  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  totalitarianism?  Why.  as  another 
example,  do  they  a.'-sail  men  like  David  Du- 
bin.-ky.  p;esident  of  the  International  Ladles 
Garment  Woikeis  Union,  and  others  like  him. 
in  language  similar  to  that  r.pplled  to  me  in 
The  afore-inentloned  Moscow  dispatch  in  the 
New  York  Timcs^^ 

CAMPAIGN    AGAINST    LABOR 

Where  would  America  be  t(  day.  where 
w^.uld  Rii'-,'-!a  be  tooay.  if  the  representatives 
(.1  .Vmer.can  labor,  whom  the  C^'mmuniits 
still  seek  to  destroy,  had  followed  their 
polici? 

But  why  do  the  Ru.ssian  Communist  Party 
and  its  agents  here  continue  to  wage  their 
cam^paign  against  us?  They  do  it  bccau'-e 
tlie  zigzags  of  the  Communist  line,  such  as 
the  disfoluticn  of  the  Comintern,  have  never 
for  a  single  m.oment  diverted  thtm  from  their 
main  and  sole  ubjective:  Capture  and  de- 
struction of  the  democratic  labor  moveir.ents 
wherever  they  continue  to  exist,  and  by  any 
and  all  m.eans  available.  Tu  th:P  end  they 
persist  In  theii  campaign  of  character  a!=r,a.-=si- 
nation  agr.inst  the  c'u'y  accredited  reprerent- 
atives  of  the  trade  unions  in  this  country, 
or  sowing  cliitiust  and  dibsensiun  among  the 
crganized  wurkcrs  evtrywherc.  They  cling  to 
the  btiiet  that  establi.'-hment  of  Comniun;.'-t 
d.ctatorh'p  requires,  first  and  foremost,  the 
destruction  of  the  free  labor  movement,  a 
lesson  Hitler  learned  from  them, 

I  am  sure  that  the  overwhel!M.."g  majority 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  American  labor  will 
know  how  to  evaluate  this  pogrom  iigitaticn. 
Filled  with  admiration  fcr  the  magnificent 
conduct  of  the  Russia  people  and  their  heroic 
armies  in  the  war.  aid  eager  to  iT'l))  them  in 
tlie  greatest  possible  measure.  American 
Tr.idc-unioni«t,=  will  nevertheless  remain  un- 
ct^mprcnnsmely  orp.sed  to  communism  and 
to  Its  agents  in  the  United  States, 

Matthew  VvOLi  . 
Vice  President.  American  Federation 
of  Labor:  Pre<>ident.  Labor  League 
for  Hurtian  Rights-United  Natwus 
Rc'ier. 

Nfu  York.  June  2,7.  7943.  , 


Pre- War  and  Post-War  PosiL'ons  of  Hon. 
Robert  R.  Reynolds,  of  North  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SEN  \TF  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tiusdau  Jujif  29  ^ legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  RLYrsOLDS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  published  in  Ruiherfordton.  N.  C,  the 
Ruth  rfordion  Kew.-;,  a  weekly  newo- 
puper.  Ml .  R  E.  Price  is  the  editor  and 
publisher.  In  th,e  issue  cf  June  3,  1943, 
there  was  an  editoiial  criticizing  my  pre- 
war position  and  making  commint  upon 
wh.at  naturally  my  position  would  be  as 
to  post-war  matters.     Having  read  ihat 


it 
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editorial,  I  took  exception  to  what  he 
had  said,  and  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  him.  He  was  kind  enough,  and 
exhibited  suflBcient  fair  play  to  publish 
my  letter.  I  therefore  ask  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Senator  Reynolds  Replies 
to  Editorial  in  the  News,"  published  in 
the  Rutherfordton,  (N.  C.)  News  of 
Thursday,  June  24,  1943,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SENATOB    REYNOLDS    REPLIES    TO    EDITORIAL    IN 
THE     NEWS 

Senator  Reynolds  last  week  replied  to  our 
editorial  and  requested  that  we  publish  his 
statement.  We  believe  in  fair  play,  and  hence 
publish  hlfl  reply,  as  follows: 

He  quotes  the  first  paragraph  of  our  article: 

"  'Senator  Reynolds  opposed  American  aid 
to  the  Allies  before  this  country  entered  this 
war.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  of  Sen- 
ator Reynolds  since  Pearl  Harbor  which 
would  make  one  believe  that  he  favors  Amer- 
ica's post-war  cooperation  with  other  nations 
for  the  establishment  of  a  stable  and  peace- 
ful world  society,  or  that  he  would  be  dis- 
posed to  do  anything  to  further  such  coop- 
eration. Rather  we  would  be  inclined  to 
think  that  he  would  try  to  obstruct  It,  Just 
as  he  tried  to  obstruct  our  proper  self -defen- 
sive cooperation  with  the  Allies  before  our 
country  was  Involved  In  this  war," " 

"In  answer  to  the  above.  I  shall  state  very 
frankly  that  I  did  cppose  America's  aid  to 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  before  our  country 
entered  this  war.    By  that  I  mean  that: 

"1.  I  voted  against  the  lifting  of  the  arms 
embargo.  In  other  words,  I  opposed  our  man- 
ufacturing arms  for  Great  Britain  and  France 
because  I  felt  that  such  would  make  us  an 
ally  of  Great  Britain  and  France  and  thus 
would  unquestionably  be  a  step  toward  war. 

"2,  I  voted  against  the  repeal  of  the  neu- 
trality laws.  These  laws  had  been  enacted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  ihe 
recommendation  of  President  Roosevelt  at  a 
time  when  they  stated  that  we  needed  the 
enactment  of  the  neutrality  laws  to  keep  us 
out  of  the  war.  Then  later  the  administra- 
tion recommended  the  repeal  of  the  very  laws 
It  had  insisted  that  wc  enact  in  order  to 
keep  us  out  of  the  war.  I  voted  against  the 
repeal  because  I  wanted  this  country  to  stay 
out  of  this  war  or  any  other  war 

"3  I  voted  against  the  passage  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  which  would  supply  France  and 
Great  Britain  with  everything  they  desired 
at  the  -xpense  of  the  American  ta.xpayers  I 
felt  that  the  passage  of  the  lend-lease  bUl 
was  such  a  long  step  toward  war  that  I  de- 
clared at  the  time  that  Its  passage  would  be 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  declaration  of 
war. 

"Those  who  voted  for  the  lifting  of  the 
arms  embargo,  the  repeal  of  the  neutrality 
laws,  and  the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
declared  that  all  of  these  measures  were 
steps  away  from  war,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  declared  that  they  were  steps  toward 
war 

"As  an  isolationist  and  an  American  Firster 
who  wanted  to  keep  America  out  of  this  war 
or  any  other  war,  I  voted  against  all  these 
measures,  believing  that  the  passage  of  each 
and  every  one  of  them  were  steps  toward  war, 
whereas  the  interventionists  were  declaring 
that  they  were  steps  away  from  war  Well, 
the  Interventionists  won. 

"Answering  your  particular  statement 
quoted  above,  to  the  effect  that  'he  tried  to 
obstruct  our  proper  self-defensive  ccxipera- 
tlon  with  the  Allies  before  cur  country  was 
Involved  In  this  war.'  I  wish  to  advise  that 
Uxose  of  you  who  Insisted  upon  our  lilting 


the  arms  embargo,  repealing  the  neutrality 
laws,  and  passing  the  Lend-Leaae  Act  stated 
that  unless  we  did  so  Germany  would  attack 
us  on  our  own  shores.  Well,  of  course,  that. 
In  my  opinion,  was  a  lot  of  propaganda  aimed 
at  frightening  the  American  people.  The 
British  Isles  arc  separated  from  Hitler  and 
his  hordes  by  only  a  little  strip  of  water,  the 
English  Channel,  and  after  almost  4  years 
of  war  they  have  not  succeeded  in  invading 
the  British  Isles.  I  argue  tliat  If  they  could 
not  cross  a  little  strip  of  water  like  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  what  chance  would  they  have 
had  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  3.000  miles 
of  turbulent  waters,  and  attacking  us  here. 

"I  dislike  bringing  these  matters  to  your 
attention,  but  you  have  occasioned  me  to  do 
so  by  the  statements  set  out  in  your  editorial. 

"In  reference  to  your  statement  to  the 
effect  that  I  would  not  be  disposed  to  do  any- 
thing to  further  world  peace,  but  on  the  con- 
trary that  I  would  be  Inchned  to  obstruct  it, 
I  wish  to  say  that  there  you  are  In  error. 

"I  believe  in  peace  with  aU  nations  on 
earth.  I  was  opposed  to  getting  Into  this 
war,  while  you  and  those  who  shared  your 
views  evidently  approved  of  our  participation 
long  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  long  before 
Germany  declared  war  against  us — and  may  1 
add  right  at  this  point  that  it  is  my  opinion 
that  those  of  you  who  were  yelling  the  loud- 
est In  demanding  our  participation  In  the 
war  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  before  Ger- 
m.anys  declaration  of  war  against  us,  are  the 
very  ones  who  are  today  demanding  peace  for 
all  time. 

"I  think  we  should  cooperate  with  any 
nation  or  nations  for  a  lasting  peace,  but  I  do 
not  want  this  ccwperation  to  be  of  a  nature 
that  would  place  all  of  the  responsibility 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica or  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  all  want  peace.  In 
World  War  No.  1  we  were  told  that  we  were 
fighting  that  war  to  stop  all  wars  for  all  time. 
Well,  we  did  not  succeed.  In  World  War 
No  2  we  were  told  that  this  was  a  war  that 
would  stop  all  wars  for  all  time — and  I  hope 
and  pray  that  this  particular  objective  will  be 
accompli^ed. 

"In  your  editorial  you  stated  that:  America 
can  no  longer  remain  in  Isolation  after  this 
war.'  I  shall  not  go  Into  this  subject,  but  I 
wish  to  say  that  if  our  becoming  Inter- 
nationalized Is  going  to  destroy  the  American 
way  of  life,  lower  the  standards  of  the 
American  working  men.  and  place  our  work- 
ers in  direct  competition  with  the  coolie  labor 
of  Asia  and  the  peon  labor  of  South  America, 
all  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American  work- 
ing men.  then  I  am  opposed  to  It:  Just  as  I 
am  opposed  to  a  bill  which  has  but  recently 
been  introduced  In  Congress  to  admit  Chinese 
under  the  immigration  laws  to  this  country 
in  competition  with  the  American  laboring 
man;  and  Just  as  I  am  opposed  to,  and  now 
condemn,  our  administration  for  having  per- 
mitted more  than  480.000  aliens  and  refugees 
from  Europe  to  enter  this  country  since  the 
war  began  in  Europe  on  September  3,  1939. 
These  more  than  480.000  people  have  been 
permitted  by  the  administration  to  enter  this 
country  as  students,  tourists,  travelers,  and 
businessmen.  For  these  very  people  our  own 
American  boys  are  dying  on  foreign  battle- 
fields. I  take  the  position  that  they  should 
have  Joined  up  with  the  fighting  forces  in 
their  respective  lands  a^inst  the  murderotis 
aggressors  against  whom  we  fight  today.  In- 
stead of  their  coming  here  to  bask  In  the 
sunshine  of  a  safety  zone,  while  ovir  own 
native  sons  are  sent  to  their  portions  of  the 
world  to  fight  for  their  freedom.  As  I 
recently  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I 
not  only  was  an  Isolationist  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  but  I  am  now  more  of  an  Isolationiat 
than  ever  before,  and  in  defining  Isolationism 
I  mean  by  that  that  I  believe  firstly  in  look- 
ing after  the  Interests  of  American  people. 


I  believe  firstly  In  looking  after  the  InterMts 
of  our  United  States  of  America.  I  believe 
firstly  In  doing  that  which  is  best  for  the 
people  of  our  Nation.  I  believe  In  maintain- 
ing friendly  relations  with  all  the  people  of 
the  earth.  If  at  all  possible,  and  I  believe  in 
trading  and  encouraging  trade  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth." 


Address  by  Hon.  Jesse  J«iies  to  tke  Made 
in  America  Rubber  Lnncheont  Houston, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  C&XOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  30  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  Jesse  Jones,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  telephoned  to 
the  Made  In  America  Rubber  luncheon 
in  Houston.  Tex.,  on  June  28.  1943.  and 
broadcast  over  a  Texas  State  network. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Texas  Rubber  Day— I  salute  you,  and  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  be  at  home 
for  this  occasion. 

Texas  has  long  been  first  In  cattle,  first  in 
cotton,  first  In  petroleum,  and  first  in  nat- 
ural gas.  These  commodities  constitute  a 
large  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  America. 
Now  comes  rubber,  which  la  of  equal  im- 
portance In  our  preaent-day  economy.  Be- 
cause we  in  Texas  have  more  of  the  neces- 
sary raw  materials,  which  can  be  produced 
at  the  lowest  cost,  Texas  will  be  first  in 
rubber 

The  war  forced  us  to  move  with  top  speed 
in  the  manufacture  of  rubber,  going  from  the 
laboratory  stage  to  building  an  entire  in- 
dustry. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  have  our 
own  rubber  Industry,  capable  of  meeting  all 
essential  needs,  both  for  war  and  for  civilian 
requirements. 

What  you  see  today  at  Baytown  and  Hotw- 
ton  is  only  port  of  a  $700,000,000  rubber  in- 
dustry, with  40  plants  throughout  the  coun- 
try, built  in  a  period  of  2  years,  starting 
from  scratch  in  early  1941  Originally,  plans 
called  for  only  100.000  tons  annually — sort 
of  a  learn -how  procedure. 

The  goal  after  Pearl  Harbor  was  to  build 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
rubber  which  would  keep  our  transportation 
economy  in  motion,  and  provide  for  the  war, 
and  to  do  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  be- 
came necessary  not  only  to  manufacture  rub- 
ber for  our  own  use.  but  for  tluit  of  our 
allies,  who,  before  the  fall  of  Singapore 
and  the  loss  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  has 
produced  and  controlled  90  percent  of  the 
world's  supply  of  natural  rubber.  By  De- 
cember this  year  we  will  have  a  manufactur- 
ing capacity  in  excess  of  800XXX)  tons  tt  year, 
which  is  more  than  we  have  erw  tised.  and 
sufficient  for  all  our  essential  purposes. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  refinery 
conversions,  our  program  for  toe  production 
of  rubber — from  raw  materials  to  the  Unisned 
product — Is  being  completed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rubber  Director  William  Jeflera.  in 
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accordance  with  piaiw  and  contracts  devel- 
oped by  the  Reconstruction  tinance  Corpo- 
rat;ou  and  its  subsidiaries. 

The  task  has  not  been  an  easy  one.  Those 
in  chargf  of  the  program  have  had  to  over- 
come not  only  such  problems  as  shortages  of 
materi.i:  and  rnanpt:)wer  but  also  the  conlu- 
sion  created  by  critics,  who  sought,  and  not 
Hlwa>3  unrclttshly.  to  question  means,  meth- 
cds.  and  procedure  without  knowledge  ol  all 
the  facts 

Now  that  the  storm  of  word.s  has  subsided. 
and  government,  together  with  industry,  has 
been  allowed  time  to  do  the  necessary-  work. 
we  have  what  we  set  out  to  get  when  we  were 
forced  into  the  war:  that  Is.  a  completely  In- 
tegrated synthetic-rubber  industry 

It  had  to  be  on  paper  before  it  could  be 
built,  but  it  is  on  paper  no  longer  It  stands 
at  Baytown.  Borger.  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Houston. 
Ingleslde.  Port  Neches.  Texas  City,  Velafco. 
Lake  Charles.  Baton  Rouge,  In  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania.  Kentucky.  California,  Ohio, 
Arkansas,  and  Connecticut. 

It  is  the  industry  which  the  men  at  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  brought  into  being, 
and  they  taJie  pride  in  Its  approaching  com- 
pletion. They  share  that  feeling  of  pnde 
with  many  others,  particularly  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, the  petroleum  Industry,  the  distilling 
Industry,  the  chemical  industry,  the  machin- 
ery Industry,  engineers,  and  worklngmen. 
Without  their  help,  government  could  not 
have  done  the  Job  All  have  labored  long 
and  hard  to  overcome  the  loss  of  our  natural - 
rubber  supply. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the 
Rubber  Director  and  his  staff  His  insistence 
and  determination  that  construction  mate- 
rials be  made  available,  that  all  phases  of 
^  the  program  be  thoroughly  checked,  and  that 
speed  be  the  watchword  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  early  completion  of  the  plants. 
He  drove  the  program  through. 

Although  we  are  today  celebrating  an- 
-  other  step,  toward  security  in  rubber  from 
the  eilgencles  of  war.  by  the  creation  of 
the  synthetic  Industry.  It  Is  but  one  phase — 
although  a  most  Important  one — of  the  rub- 
ber situation  that  threatened  us  after  Pearl 
Harbor 

About  this  tlm*  In  1940.  18  months  before 
we  were  drawn  Into  the  war.  your  Govern- 
ment began  protecting  our  rubber  supply. 
In  July  1940.  President  Rooseyelt  asked  i.he 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  build 
up  a  stock  pile  of  rubber.  Between  that  time 
and  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  by 
the  Japanese,  we  bought  every  pound  of 
rubber  we  could  possibly  get. 

As  a  reeult,  when  we  entered  the  war.  we 
had  accumulated  the  largest  rubber  stock 
pHe  the  world  has  even  known.  We  have 
been  drawing  upon  that  stock  pile  for  all  our 
own  essential  needs,  as  well  as  for  those  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  we  stUl  have  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  tons.  We  have  been 
stimulating  the  production  of  natural  rubber 
In  South  and  Central  America,  and  in  Africa, 
by  every  poesible  means,  and  we  are  getting 
acme  natural  rubber  from  these  sources. 

Because  of  all  these  activities,  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  that  part  of  American  trarvs- 
portation  going,  which  Is  dependent  on  rub- 
ber. 

True,  we  have  had  to  conserve  rubber,  and 
it  Is  still  necessary  to  conserve  rubber,  but 
It  is  only  one  of  many  products  and  com- 
modities which  the  demands  of  war  have 
drawn  upon  so  heavily,  as  to  force  rationing 
and  extreme  care  In  their  use. 

Our  problem  In  all  these  scarce  commodi- 
ties Is,  first,  to  make  certain  that  we  have 
enough  for  our  flighting  men.  Then,  we 
must  also  have  enough  at  home  to  produce 
the  things  our  Army  and  Navy  need  and  to 
meet  essential  requirements  of  the  civUian 
population.  That  we  are  doing,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do. 


In  clothing,  let  me  repeat  what  President 
Roosevelt  said  In  a  letter  to  me  only  a  few 
days  ago,  at  the  dedication  of  another  syn- 
thetic rubber  plant: 

"June  U,  1943. 

'Deae  Mr.  Secretahy:  As  you  know.  I  have 
never  had  any  doubt  but  that  we  could  suc- 
cessfully manufacture  synthetic  rubber  in 
any  reasonable  quantities  if  it  became  neces- 
sary, and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  product  ion 
getting  under  way. 

■The  establishment  of  an  industry  of  this 
magnitude.  In  so  short  a  period,  is  in  full 
keeping  with  the  tradition  of  cur  people  in 
meeting  any  emergency. 

••All  who  have  part  in  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  rubber  have  ]u.=t  cause  to  feci  they 
are  making  a  real  contribution  to  the  war 
effort." 


The  Bermuda  Conference  and  After 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  June  30.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  sum- 
cient  time  has  now  elapsed  to  make  po.s- 
sible  a  fair  appraisal  of  the   Bermuda 
Conference.    Every  inprejudiced  obstrv- 
er  will  admit  that  the  Bermuda  Confer- 
ence accomplished  nothing.     It  has  not 
indicated  what  it  proposes  to  do  nor  how- 
it  intends  to  solve  the  refugee  problem. 
The  newspapers  carry  stories  of   the 
continued  destruction  of  Jewish  people— 
and  in  lesser  measure,  other  racial  and 
religious   groups — in   all   of   Hitler-con- 
trolled Europe.    In  one  way  or  another, 
thousands   are  being  slaughtered   every 
day  and  in  spite  of  Hitler's  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  war.  or  perhaps  in  further- 
ance of  his  far-reaching  plans  to  conquer 
the  world,  the  policy  of  extermination  is 
very  real  and  will  continue  until  there 
will  be  no  victims  left  for  further  slaugh- 
ter and  all  of  Europe  is  overrun  by  mod- 
ern barbarians  who  will  seize  everything 
and    entrench     th«:mselvcs     in     power. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  wholesale 
destruction  is  part  of  a  well-organiz:d 
plan  of  conquest. 

We  of  the  twentieth  century,  particu- 
larly those  of  us  bred  in  the  philosophy 
which  believes  in  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  And  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  doctrine  of  destruction  which  Hitler 
unleashed  with  full  fury  upon  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  The  word.  "Lieben- 
straum,"  which  we  are  apt  to  interpret 
as  a  mere  desire  to  obtain  territory  for  the 
development  of  a  nation,  has  a  sinister 
meaning  when  employed  by  Hitler  and 
his  gang.  It  means  the  acquisition  of 
territories  occupied  by  others,  not  for  de- 
velopment by  the  Germans  but  for  enjoy- 
ment by  the  Nazi  hordes,  reaping  where 
they  have  not  sowed.  Such  has  been  the 
policy  of  Hitler.  Goering.  and  Goebbels. 
Let  the  others  build,  we  will  eat  their 
substance  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor,  and  we  will  not  toil  or  spin  for  a 
living. 


It  \va.-  in  that  .<;piril  that  the  new 
German  Government  began  to  function 
under  Hriler.  One  o«  our  trade  repre- 
.sentatives  in  the  American  Embassy  in 
B-rlin,  Doupla.s  Miller,  then  coined  the 
famou.s  phra^e  -You  can't  do  business 
with  Hitler"  and  wrote  a  book  in  which 
he  .showed  how  Hitler  has  "cashed  in" 
on  the  entire  economic  life  of  Europe, 
Of  course.  Hitler,  who  is  not  histor- 
ically minded,  but  an  opportunistic 
third-rate  politician,  does  not  know  that 
thi.s  is  not  a  new  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment but  \va^  tried  in  ancient  Rome 
almost  2.000  years  ago,  and  it  was  this 
policy  which  ukimately  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
No.  Hitler  never  studied  history  and 
does  not  know  that  he  is  headed  for  a 

fall. 

But  until  he  collapses  and  crumbles 
into  du.st.  Hitler  is  dragging  to  destruc- 
tion countless  human  beings  and  he  will 
continue  to  do  so  unless  he  is  stopped 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Are    we.    the    people    of    the    United 
States,  going  to  become  the  unwitting 
accomplice.s    of    this    blood-thirsty   gut- 
tersnipe, as  Win.ston  Churchill  so  aptly 
called  this  modern  Hun?     Must  we  fold 
our   arms   and   profess   our   inability  to 
check    this    unbridled    killing    and    de- 
struction?     I    cannot    accept    .such    an 
attitude.     It  may  be  well  and  good  for 
well-meaning  gentlemen  to  say  "We  are 
sorry,  but  all  we  can  suggest  is.  Let  us 
win   the  war."     Of  course,  we  want  to 
win    the    war.      It    is    because    we    are 
fighting  a  war  and  sacrificing  our  lives 
that  we  cannot  view  with  indifference 
the  killing  of  human  beings  whose  sav- 
ing would  m'-an  help  to  us  in  our  war 
effort.    Thf^  aid  which  the  people  of  this 
country    and    of    Britain    give    to    the 
victims  of  Hitler's  persecution  mania,  is 
a  step  toward  the  winning  of  the  war 
and  as  much  a  part  of  our  war  effort 
as  the  figlit    on   the  battlefields  of  the 
world. 

Hitler-dominated  Europe  is  a  battle- 
field. Innocent  and  helple.ss  victims  are 
beinc  rounded  up  and  killed  in  cold 
blood.  Hitler's  example  is  catching.  At 
first  his  satelhles,  Rumania,  Hungary, 
and  Bulgaria,  were  satisfied  with  labor 
camps  and  concentration  camps.  Now 
they  also  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
ma.ster.  Even  Bulgaria,  a  country  which 
could  not  exist  for  one  day  but  for  the 
gen^■ro.slIy  of  our  people  in  the  last  war, 
when  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Sr..  we  organized  a 
relief  program  to  feed  and  clothe  this 
nation.  I  say  even  Bulgaria  has  now  be- 
come infected  with  the  Hitler  poison.  A 
few  day5  ago,  the  statement  was  made 
that  all  the  Jews  in  Sofia,  its  capital, 
have  to  leave  the  city  "or  else."  It  is 
always  "or  else."  Where  they  could  go 
is.  of  cour.se,  nobody's  business.  Get  out, 
and  we  will  not  tell  you  where.  Even 
Hitler  deports  people  to  some  destina- 
tion. But  the  present  rulers  of  Bulgaria 
go  him  one  better  and  simply  order  them 
to  leave  the  country.  The  Jews  are  ex- 
pelled from  Hungary,  what  was  Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania,  what  was  Yugo- 
slavia, and  all  the  countries  surrounding 
Germany     are     gradually      liquidating 
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their  Jewish  inhabitants.  When  they 
cannot  find  anotl\er  place  to  go,  and 
chey  cannot,  they  are  liquidated. 

There  are  only  two  countries  in  the 
world  that  can  offer  any  solution  at  all 
to  the  immediate  problem  of  saving 
these  victims,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Neither  of  these  coun- 
tries did  anything  to  solve  the  problem 
or  to  help  in  its  solution. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  Bermuda 
conference,  it  was  decided  that  neither 
the  question  of  American  immigration 
quotas  nor  the  question  of  a  settlement 
of  refugees  in  Palestine  could  be  taken 
up  by  the  conference.  Without  either 
solution,  the  problem  cannot  possibly  be 
attacked.  There  is  no  other  place  for 
them  to  go.  If  they  cannot  go  to  Pales- 
tine and  they  cannot  come  into  this 
country,  there  remains  nothing  but 
death.  Hitler  and  his  satellites  were  busy 
while  the  Bermuda  conference  went  on 
in  aimless  discissions.  Why  should  the 
enemies  of  our  Nation  wait  until  we  de- 
cide what  we  will  do? 

Hitler  and  the  dominated  countries 
know  well  that  their  Jewish  citizens  are 
in  the  front  lines  of  those  fighting  for 
freedom  and  democracy.  They  know 
that  the  Jews  will  never  compromise  for 
the  enslavement  of  the  human  race. 

Hitler  sees  a  solution  of  the  Jewish 
question  only  through  the  extermination 
of  the  Jews  because  he  knows  that  the 
love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of  tyrants 
exhibited  by  the  Jews  throughout  the 
years  of  their  history  will  be  the  weapon 
by  which  he  is  destroyed  and  democracy 
and  liberty  re-established  in  Europe. 

We  derive  our  love  of  freedom  from 
the  deej)est  roots  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  dictators  of  Europe  can  succeed 
only  while  mankind  is  not  looking  and 
the  world  is  asleep.  When  public  opin- 
ion is  thoroughly  aroused,  the  doom  of 
the  dictator  is  sealed. 

The  rulers  of  the  Axis  countries  can 
even  now  sense  impending  doom.  But 
supreme  gamblers  that  they  are.  they 
will  not  yield  until  they  are  thoroughly 
beaten.  They  fear  the  spirii  of  freedom 
and  so  seek  to  enslave  those  who.  on  the 
soils  of  Europe,  represent  the  best  ele- 
ment of  American  tradition.  Unless  we 
act  and  act  quickly,  innocent  lives  will 
be  .snuffed  out  forever. 

While  we  work  and  fight  toward  the 
day  whey  Hitler  will  be  beaten,  he  is  not 
marking  time.  He  is  busy  with  his  work 
of  slaughter.  He  goes  on  with  his  de- 
structive activities  while  we  of  the  de- 
mocracies sit  idly  by  and  allow  him  to 
exterminate  a  whole  people. 

I  say  it  is  our  duty  as  representatives 
of  the  American  people  to  urge  our  Gov- 
ernment to  do  everything  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  completion  of  Hitler's  program. 
I  say  it  is  our  duty  as  representatives  of 
the  American  people  to  give  such  help  to 
men  and  women  who  beheve  in  our  ideals 
and  who  are  always  in  the  forefront  in 
the  fight  for  the  preservation  of  demo- 
cratic principles.  If  this  is  a  war  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  it  is  like- 
wise a  war  to  preserve  those  people  who 
will  be  the  fighters  for  democracy  in  the 
years  to  come. 


I  can  only  repeat  the  words  of  General 
MacArthur  when  he  emphasized  the 
fighting  quality  of  the  Jews,  so  many  of 
whcm  have  already  given  their  lives  in 
our  cause.    He  said: 

The  Jewish  heritage  has  been  one  of  suf- 
fering and  sorrow.  Jews  have  always  fought 
Egainst  oppression,  seeking  freedom  for 
themselves  and  for  all  peoples.  Today  the 
whole  civilized  world  fights  against  history's 
greatest  tyrants  and  oppressors  We  are 
proud  to  have  Jews  in  cur  ranks.  Their 
deeds  furnish  unshakable  proof  ol  their 
cotirage  and  loyalty  to  our  common  cause — 
the  world-wide  preservation  of  freedom. 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  save  such  peo- 
ple? Will  not  our  democracies  be  en- 
riched by  the  people  whose  heritage 
makes  them  forever  supporters  of  free- 
dom and  liberty? 

For  a  long  time  now.  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  have  been  pleading  for  the  op- 
portunity to  raise  and  organize  a  Jewish 
army.  Such  an  army  could  be  the  spear- 
head of  an  effective  military  effort  to 
liberate  victims  of  Nazi  cruelty.  To  aid 
and  assist  in  such  a  task,  we  should  bend 
all  our  efforts  and  lack  of  equipment  is 
a  poor  excuse  for  inaction.  When  Brit- 
ain claimed  that  she  could  not  provide 
adequate  military  equipment  for  a  Jew- 
ish army,  she  stressed  nonessentials  in 
view  of  the  enormous  task  confronting 
us.  Allow  the  organization  of  a  Jewish 
army  and  you  will  see  how  courage  and 
bravery  will  overcome  many  technical 
obstacles.  The  example  of  the  brave 
Greeks  and  Yugoslavs  shows  how  love  of 
freedom  can  spur  mediocre  armies  to  win 
victories. 

When  the  enemy  sees  our  faint-heart- 
edness  and  muddling,  when  we' display 
a  reckless  lack  of  interest,  no  wonder 
the  forces  of  evil  go  on  in  their  unbridled 
ways.  We  cannot  remain  indifferent 
and  expect  success.  Lip  service  is  inex- 
pensive and  ineffective.  Deeds  and  ac- 
tions are  necessary.  We  cannot  leave  the 
victims  of  persecution  and  tyranny  to 
their  own  fate  if  we  want  to  preserve 
peace  and  justice  in  the  world. 


Why  Blame  Congress? 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  H.  McLEAN 

OF    NTW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  McLEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  should  resent  the  effort  being 
made  to  make  Congress  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  price -stabilization  pro- 
gram. The  program  is  wobbling.  It 
gives  promise  of  failure.  Someone  must 
be  found  to  blame  it  on,  and  there  is  a 
studied  effort  to  put  the  responsibility  on 
the  Congress.  The  latest  blast  comes 
from  the  President  himself. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Chester  C.  Davis  re- 
signed as  Pood  Administrator.  He  said 
he  could  not  stand  it  any  longer  because 


the  duties  he  was  supposed  to  discharge 
were  being  exercised  elsewhere,  and  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  in  the  program 
of  broad  general  subsidies  announced  by 
the  President  on  June  15.  In  his  letter 
accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Davis 
the  President  Indicted  Congress.  This  is 
what  he  said : 

I  agree  with  you  that  we  cannot  fully  or 
eftectively  enforce  our  price  or  rationing  pro- 
■grams  or  fully  or  effectively  stabUlae  the  cost 
of  living  without  an  adequate  tax  and  sav- 
ings program  to  drain  off  ezceas  purchasing 
power.  I  have  emphaslBed  that  fact  in  my 
Budget  message,  in  my  statement  on  the 
hold-the-Une  order  and  on  other  occasions. 
But  because  the  (Congress  has  not  yet  provided 
the  tax  legislation  I  have  requested.  I  cannot 
6lt  bacit  and  fall  to  advocate  other  measures, 
such  as  limited  consumers'  sutsidles,  which  I 
am  convinced  can  help  to  prevent  the  cost 
of  living  from  getting  completely  out  of  band. 
Of  course,  you  know  that  I  also  favor  and 
have  advocated  such  support  programs  and 
Incentive  payments  to  producers  as  will  en- 
able us  to  obtain  the  necessary  war  produc- 
tion. 

So  the  foundation  is  laid  to  make  Con- 
gress responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
Price  Stabilization  Program.  The  fact  is 
that  the  fault  lies  with  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.  They  have  failed  to 
recommend  a  tax  program  beyond  that 
already  adopted  by  Congress,  and  have 
been  unwilling  to  recommend  compulsory 
savings,  and  have  resisted  the  enactment 
of  a  retail  sales  tax. 

Last  October  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942. 
Most  of  the  year  had  been  given  to  the 
preparation  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau was  dissatisfied  with  it  and 
criticized  it  because  he  thought  its  yield 
should  be  larger,  and  he  said  that  a  bill 
to  raise  $6,000,000,000  in  addition  would 
be  necessary.  He  said  further  that  he 
"had  the  way  to  do  it  and  was  prepared 
to  present  the  program  to  them"— 
meaning  Congress — "as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  to  receive  us." 

This  statement  was  made  on  October 
5.  On  October  6  I  directed  attention  to 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary,  and 
suggested  that  any  ideas  he  had  con- 
cerning pdditional  taxes  should  have 
been  presented  before  we  embarked 
upon  the  stabilization  program  because, 
as  a  result  of  taxes  that  were  not  then 
in  contemplation,  the  whole  Job  of 
stabilization  might  have  to  be  done  all 
over  again.  I  also  said  that,  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  had  knowledge 
that  additional  taxes  were  needed  and 
the  means  by  which  they  could  be  pro- 
vided and  did  not  come  to  Congress  and 
make  the  facts  known,  he  was  guilty  of 
conduct  akin  to  misfeasance. 

I  did  not  advocate  delay  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  pending  bill  in  order  that 
the  Secretary's  new  program  might  be 
included  in  it.  but  1  did  offer  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  should  be  taken  up  im- 
mediately so  that  it  could  be  done  with 
reasonable  continuity,  and  the  pending 
bill  and  any  necessary  supplements 
could  be  as  one  and  the  same. 

No  word  was  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  to  additional 
taxes  for  revenue  purposes,  to  prevent  in- 
flation or  as  an  aid  to  the  stabilization 
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program,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  the 
5th  of  October  he  had  said  he  had  the 
way  to  do  it  and  was  prepared  to  present 
the  prosram  to  Congress.  Neither  by 
their  own  volition  or  by  request  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  anything  done  toward  in- 
itiating a  supplemental  tax  program. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  1943. 
when  there  appeared  to  be  no  activity  ^ 
looking  toward  a  new  tax  bill,  the  Re-  * 
publican  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Issued  a  Joint  state- 
ment demanding  that  some  progress  be 
made.  This  brought  about  the  consid- 
eration by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  enactment  of  the  pay-as- 
you-go  program  and  the  withholding 
method  of  collection.  This  was  a  bill  to 
modernize  the  method  of  collection  of 
income  taxes  and  did  not  have  any  pur- 
pose of  increasing  revenue  or  stabilizing 
purchasing  power. 

Since  this  act  was  passed  there  has 
been  much  talk  of  a  tax  bill  to  raise  addi- 
tional revenue  to  drain  off  purchasing 
power,  but  nothing  seems  to  be  done 
about  it. 

Congress  has  not  heard  from  the  8ec- 
reMuT  of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject  of 
additional  taxation  as  a  price  stabiliser. 
Through  the  public  prints  it  would  ap- 
pear that  his  time  has  been  taken  up 
with  other  matters.  He  has  visited  Eng- 
land where  reports  Indicate  he  lunched 
with  the  merchant  princes,  discussing  a 
financial  program  for  after  the  war.  He 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  Bermuda, 
and  reports  of  the  recent  drive  indicate 
that  he  made  an  extended  tour  through- 
out the  West  to  aid  in  the  selling  of  the 
bonds. 

Sometime  In  April  it  was  announced 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
meet  with  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  lieans  Committee  in  Joint  session. 
I  anticipated  some  refn'ence  to  the  tax 
situation,  but  It  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  publicity  stunt  incident  to 
the  bond-seiling  campaign,  and  the  pub- 
licity given  out  was  entirely  at  variance 
with  what  actually  occurred,  but  nothmg 
was  said  about  taxes.  The  professional 
high-pressure  bond  salesmen  and  pub- 
licity experts  had  the  floor. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  on 
October  5  that  $6,000,000,000  in  addi- 
tional revenue  was  needed.  In  his 
Budget  message  the  President  said  we 
would  have  to  raise  $16,000,000,000.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  latest 
statement  has  reduced  the  amount  to 
twelve  billion.  This  statement  was  made 
for  last  Sxinday  morning  newspapers,  but 
has  not  been  communicated  to  Congress. 
Maybe  there  is  confusion  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation.  Some  may  look  upon 
"  it  as  the  means  for  raising  revenue  for 
governmental  needs.  Others  mjy  Uke 
the  view  that  it  is  to  be  invoked  for  social 
purposes  and  regulating  people's  habits 
of  life.  Whatever  the  purpose  may  be. 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  October 
5  last  told  the  newspaper  reporters  he 
had -the  answers.  But  Capitol  Hill  seems 
further  from  the  Treasury  Department 
than  London.  Bermuda,  or  the  Pacific 
coast     So  why  blame  Congress? 


Congressional  Recess 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or   MISSI5.SIPP1  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES         \ 

Wednesday  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
press  we  learn  there  is  a  movement  on 
foot   to  have  the  Congress   recess   for 
2'2  months.    I  want  to  serve  notice  now 
that  I  shall  oppose  any  such  movement. 
Of  all  times  when  the  Congress  ouyht  tc 
remain  on  the  Job,  it  is  now,  when  we 
are  not  only  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est war  of  all  times,  but  involved  in  so 
much  confusion  at  home.    If  you  want  to 
take  individual  leave,  or  even  a  recess,  for 
30  days,  that  is  different;  but  for  Con- 
gress to  leave  here  now  and  go  home  for 
2'2  months  with  the  unfinished  tax  busi- 
ness, and  other  unfinished  business  we 
have  pending,  is  unthinkable  to  me.    We 
might  as  well  give  thi?  boys  on  the^battle- 
front  a  70-day  furlough.    I.  for  one,  shall 
oppose  any  such  extended  recess. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield. 
Mr  HOFFMAN.  Why  should  we  not 
stay  in  session  until  some  of  these  ad- 
ministrative agencies  finish  their  quar- 
rels? How  can  the  President  expect 
unity  among  the  people  while  the  mem- 
bers of  his  official  family  are  quarreling 
publicly? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  am  in  favor  of  re- 
maining in  session  until  we  finish  our 
quarrel  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


.■sponsors  to  appreciate  the  native  sales 
resistance  which  American  citizens  have 
to  the  force  feedint,^  of  propaganda  and 
piffle.  The  writers'  war  board  dees  v  ell 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  country  to 
t^Je  fad  that  thi.s  picture  deserves  "an 
unfavorable  rating  of  three  duds." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  in  the  following 
news  item  from  the  daily  press: 

MI.5SI0N    TO    MO-rOW    MOVIX   FALSiriES,    WAB 
WTIITERS   SAY 

Warner  Bros  controversial  film.  Mis- 
sion to  Moscow.  fuLsifles  facts  about  Russ.a. 
the  Writers  War  Beard  hr;8  Informed  its  2,000 
members  who  ccmprue  most  of  the  country's 
professional  writers.  It  was  learned  today. 

In  its  current  report  the  beard,  semi- 
cflicla]  agency  through  which  the  writers 
contribute  their  talents  to  the  Government, 
grive  the  movifs  an  unfavorable  rating  of 
three  duds.  The  board  is  headed  by  Rex 
Stout,  Franklin  P  Adams,  Pearl  S.  Buck, 
Rus.-el  Crcuse,  ClUton  Fadiman.  and  Paul 
Gai:;co 

The  report  declared: 
"Giving  Mli-.'K  n  to 
wa.s  a  difficult  decision 
the  picture  does  a  valuable  service  for  a 
trusted  allv.  but  we  feel  that  the  deepest 
principle  of  human  liberty  is  involved— the 
necessity  of   telling  the  public  the  truth. 

"Tlie  true  case  for  Russia  Is  excellent.  It 
is  not  neccs^-ary  for  Hollywood  to  falsify  facts 
to  make  it  slightly  better 

'Every  movement  for  appeasement  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  an  untruth  or  a  distortion 
is  excusable  If  it  serves  a  greater  good  We 
cannot  subscribe  to  such  a  doctrine,  however 
desirable  the  immediate  effect." 

The  board  operates  through  the  Office  ol 
War  Infuonation  and  serves  such  agencies  as 
the  Army,  Navy,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 
Trea.'-ury  Department,  and  War  Production 
Boaid 


In  the  Interests  of  Honesty  and  Accuracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached news  clipping  from  the  public 
press  is  self-explanatory.  It  is  a  bluntly 
worded  condemnation  of  the  propaganda 
techniques  employed  in  trying  to  sell 
MTssion  to  Moscov/  to  the  American 
public  as  a  factual  film,  and  it  ccmes 
from  a  group  of  critics  and  writers  who 
could  not  even  remotely  be  considered 
as  unfairly  antagonistic  tc  Russia. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  delib- 
erate propaganda  be  labeled  as  such  and 
that  the  intelligence  of  Americans  be  not 
insulted  by  attempting  to  feed  them  fic- 
tion under  the  label  of  facts.  The 
strained  and  labored  eflfort  of  Mission  to 
Moscow  to  convince  gulhble  movie-goers 
that  red  is  white  is  not  only  poor  enter- 
tainment but  it  is  in  extremely  poor  taste 
and  indicates  a  failiure  on  the  part  of  its 


Moscow    three    duds 
We   are  aware  that 


Women's  Eqaal  RighU  Amcndmeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
*  or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday  June  30.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Re.opd.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  over  station  WHN, 
Tuesday,  June  29.  1943:  • 

Cungressional  Record  on  the  Air!  From 
Washington.  D  C .  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
WHN  brings  you  the  thirty-Eecond  weekly 
program  iii  a  public  service  series  featuring 
outstanding  leaders  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  ToniKh',  we're  privileged  to  have 
as  our  guest  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler, 
of  New  York  Co:;grestman  Celler,  a  top- 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Will  dlscu-s  with  sou  tonight  the 
question  of  women's  equal  rights  amend- 
ment 

Congres.'man  Celler,  For  20  years  now.  the 
controversy  concerned  with  equal  rights  for 
women  has  been  raging  on  Capitol  Hill  As 
Inevitable  as  the  seasons  of  the  year,  each 
congressional  session  sees  introduced  an 
equal-rights  amendment  for  women.  The 
present  session  is,  of  course,  no  exception. 
As  it  stands  today  the  proposed  equal-rights 
amendment  to  the   United  States  Goustltu- 
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broom  with  which  to  sweep  away  dl^crim- 
Inately  tl.v-  K»'d  w"f»  t"<^  ^''■^  '^  neither 
^nnrl  1;  w  r  ;.-  Mii.e  ber.avL  r      It  15  a.^  abs.ird 


In  this  connection,  a  very  splendid  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  New  York  Po;-C. 
.T,inp  21  last.  Can  V/e  Do  Le.ss,  as  follows: 


The  Post  a.sk3  the  conpressicnal  delegation 
from  New  York  City  to  prop..se  this  plan  in 
Congress.    The  Post  asks  the  Emergency  Con- 

♦  ,,,..  ,,,.    i^     c  .to    fHc    .Ti^vrt!    r,f    Fiiron*"    WV;lch 
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tlon  reids  as  fellows:  -Equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  fctatcs  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  sex.  Congress  and  the  several 
Stales  shall  have  power,  within  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation  " 

So  there  it  stands,  with  Innocent  counte- 
nance and  fcrthriRht,  to  all  apearances  on 
l!;e  side  ol  the  angels.  The  well-intentioned 
have  rallied  under  its  banner  with  an  emo- 
tionalism and  oslrlchlike  rcfusnl  to  face  facts 
and  consequences  that  bid  fair  to  circumvent 
rational  legislation  based  on  rational  think- 
ing. 

Let  It  not  be  asaumed  for  a  single  minute 
that  these  of  us  v. ho  are  cpprsed  to  the 
equal-r.ghts  amendment  nece-ganly  coun- 
tenance or  »anctlrn  discrimination  aR-inst 
women,  economically,  politically,  or  socially 
For  example.  I  was  the  successful  sponsor 
of  the  bill  to  comml^ton  wonxen  doctors 
In  our  armed  fores  If  othcwlse  qualified. 
sex  should  be  no  bar  With  the  moEt  fervent 
and  fevered  aChertnts  of  the  p.opf>scd 
amendment,  we  would  a»ay  with  the  bar- 
riers raised  against  women's  advancement 
solely  on  the  ground  of  sex  We  agree  that 
we  can  never  achieve  the  full  measure  of  the 
democratic  way  of  Ife  without  eradicating 
the  idea  of  the  sutservience  and  Inferiority 
of  women.  Why  then  this  opjxisitlon  to 
a  seemingly  open  sesame  to  equality? 

If  the  overheated  proponents  of  the  so- 
called  equal-rights  amendment  would  put 
some  of  their  ardor  Into  mature  reflection 
of  what  the  tendered  bill  reaUy  means,  and 
not  wUly-niily  wrap  themselves  in  the  folds 
oX  a  vague,  mischievous,  abstract  proposi- 
tion, they  might  better  serve  the  progressive 
march  of  womankind 

What  aU-embracing  magic  formula  Is  this 
that  will  erase  prejudices,  change  standards, 
conform  the  Ideology  of  the  North  with  tbat 
of  the  West  and  that  of  the  East  with'^he 
South?     This  Is   a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Cone.ltutlon.  be  it  remem- 
bered.    Does    it    mean    that    ail    of    th«    48 
States    and    Teiritories    shall    have    uniform 
laws,    that   If.   for   example,   one   State— and 
there  is  such  a  State— makes  the  legal  age  of 
consent   to  mania^e  that  of   12  for  women. 
that  all  States  and  Territories  shall  do  like- 
wise, or  shall  it  be  throuc;hout  the  Union  that 
of  16  as  In  other  States  or  18  as  some  States 
have  it?     Who  is  to  say?     Will  Coivgress  have 
to   legislate   further   so   that   the   respective 
States  conform  to  what  the  Feders*  notion  of 
equal  rights  may  be?     Will  Interpretation  of 
the  statute  rest  m  the  State  courts  or  In  the 
Federal     courts?     What     are     equal     rights? 
How  will  rights  be  distinguished  from  duties, 
and  duties  from  obligations?     Who  will  write 
the  definitions? 

Very  well,  then,  suppose  the  other  Inter- 
pretation is  accepted  and  the  amendment 
means  simply  that  within  each  State  women 
shall  have  rights  equal  to  men  and  that 
Rhode  Island  need  not  concern  itself  with 
what  Texas  believes  equal  rights  are.  There 
still  remains  confusion  worse  confotmded. 
You'll  have  48  pretty  kettles  of  fish. 

In  that  same  State  where  the  age  of  con- 
sent to  marriage  is  12  for  girls  and  14  for  boys, 
would  the  equal-rights  amendment  increase 
the  age  for  both  boys  and  girls  to  14  or  lower 
It  to  12?  A  host  of  such  similar  questions 
must  follow,  and  I  for  one.  will  Tje  extremely 
grateful  11  some  sage  soul  can  show  me  how 
aught  but  chaos  can  grow  out  ol  a  blanket 
law  that  seeks  to  cover  every  phase  of  human 
reiaUons.  It  reminds  me  ol  the  doctor  who 
cheerfully  chirped,  "The  operaUon  was  suc- 
cessful, but  the  patient  died." 

Who  will  tell  me  what  effect  equal  rights 
win  have  In  those  States  where  the  hupband's 
failure  to  support  his  wife  Is  grounds  for 
divorce?  Would  the  shoe  be  on  the  other 
loot,  giving  the  husband  the  divorce  U  the 
wife'  did   not   support   him?     A  husband  Is 


obligated  to  support  his  wile.    The  wtle  in 
turn   is  obligated  In   one  State  at  least  to 
turn  her  pay  envelope  (1*  she  has  one)  over  to 
her  husband,  and  It  is  customary  for  her  to 
render    services    In    the    home    without    pay. 
Certainly  these  rights  and  responsibUltles  of 
husband    and   wife   are   very   different.     But 
are  they  therefore  unequal?    What  is  equal- 
ity?   Does  it  mean  that  the  husband  should 
be  freed  from  his  obligation  to  support  h'.s 
wife?     Or  that  the  wife  should  be  forced  to 
supjxirt  her  busbar  d?    Or  should  support  be 
a   joint   affair,   and   If   8?;    on   what    terms? 
Th?n.  again,  hew  about  the  wife's  wages  and 
services?    Should  she  te  allowed  to  keep  the 
pay  envelope  or  perhaps  even  to  receive  wag^s 
when  she  cooks  her  husbard's  dinner?     On 
the  other  hand,  what  abcu*  his  pay  envelope.' 
What  about  his  ccoking  the  dinner?    Lastly, 
cocsn't   It  make  any  difference  If  It  Is  she 
and  net  he  who  bears  and  principally  rears 
the  children?    These  questions  are  not  arfced 
in  a  spirit  of  levity;  rather.  In  honest  concern 
for  the  social  structure. 

In  some  States  the  woman  reaches  the  age 
of  majority  at  18.  The  man  must  watt  until 
he  is  21.  Under  the  so-called  equal  rights, 
does  the  majority  for  a  man  become  18  or 
the  majority  for  a  woman  become  21?  This 
is  so  in  recognition  of  the  accepted  fact  that 
wc  men  mature  earlier  than  men.  You  can't 
change  that  fact  by  law.  How  would  the 
question  of  contract  rights  be  affected? 
What,  then,  would  be  the  legal  age  for  Void- 
ing contracts  entered  Into  while  a  minor? 
Aeain.  in  most  States,  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased huEband  is  liable  until  administration 
is  completed  for  the  support  of  the  wife, 
regardless  of  will  or  anything  else.  The 
estate  of  a  deceased  wife  Is  not  liable  lor  the 
support  ol  the  husband.  What  wotUd  happen 
In  such  cases  under  equil  rights? 

Some  States  prohibit  night  work  for  women. 
Would  that  n-.ean  that  women  will  be  per- 
mitted to  work  nights  or  that  men  will  not 
be  permitted  to  work  nlghta?  What  ol  the 
draft  act?  Could  a  man  refuse  combat 
service  unless  women  Joined  them  In  battle? 
Many  State  coi  stitutions  provide  that  all 
able-bodied  men  are  part  of  the  State  militia. 
Is  this  a  right  that  women  shall  assert  or 
Is  It  an  obligation  with  which  men  alone  are 
burdened?  Would  the  men  get  the  'rights" 
of  women,  or  women  those  ol  men.  or  neither, 
or  both?  The  equal-rights  amendment  would 
be  like  giving  a  shotgun  to  a  blind  man. 
Certainly  he  could  shoot,  but  whom  wou:d 
he  hit? 

Because  ol  the  physical  nature  ol  the 
differences  k)etween  man  and  woman,  because 
ol  the  manifold  roles  she  perforce  plays  In 

life wife,  mother,  worker,  and  citizen— we 

must  keep  in  mind  that  legislation  not  con- 
sonant with  the  laws  ol  nature  can  but  lead 
to    cliacfi     and,    yes.    Inequality.      Certainly, 
much  Injustice  can  result  to  women  In  the 
enactment  of  such  Ul-consldered  legislation. 
The  mind  reels  with  the  number  ol  questions 
that  must  necessarily  arise  with  an  honest 
and  fearless  examination  ol  the  equal-rights 
amendment.     Those   concerned   with   social 
and  human  welfare  can  111  afford  to   Ignore 
the    implications    and    interpretations    im- 
plicit in  the  blanket  equal-rights  amendment. 
The    framers   of    the   proposed    amendment 
have  apparently  forgotten  that  the  majority 
ot  women  are  homemakers.  rearing  children, 
and  adhering  to  the  marriage  bargain  cl  men 
providing  the  livelihood  and  women  serving 
the  home.     Because  ol  this  inability  to  be 
economically   Independent,   protective  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  to  bring  women  to 
a  more  certain  economic  security.    How  will 
the    equal-rights    amendment    affect    these 
Just  legal  guards  I  have  mentioned  In  addi- 
tion  to  many  more,  such   as  mothers'   aid, 
homestead  rights,  widows'  pensions?    In  the 
event  ol  divorce.  shaU  we  do  away  with  any 
prelerence  that  is  now  given  to  the  mother 
as  to  the  custody  ol  chUdren?    Again,  what 


about  raatemlty  protective  laws?    Natui-ally. 
they  cannot  as  well  apply  to  men,  so  off  the 
statute  txxiks  they  must  go.    Consider  th« 
statutorr  rape  laws.    Would  the  equal-rights 
amendrnent  mean  that  at  the  age  of  12  or  14 
a  female  can  give  consent  to  illegal  cohabita- 
tion?   Such  legislation  Is  not  discriminatory 
but  a  Just  recognition  of  the  biological  and 
social  differences  between  men  and  women. 
The  questions  multiply.     They  pep  up  one 
after  another  and  disclose  the  chaos,  tne  con- 
fusion,    he    injustices  that  must   follow  In 
the  wake  of  so  ill-advised  a  slub  ol  legisla- 
tion.    Where  the  burden  ol  support  of  Ille- 
gitimate children   is   pieced  on   the  father, 
Khali  It  now  ret>t  on  the  mother?     What  of 
alimony  laws?    What  happena  to  whom  and 
who  payh? 

Who  is  moved  up  or  who  is  pushed  down? 
It  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  tmooth- 
Ecunding.  h.gh-scundlng.  just-sppearlrg 
"equality  of  rishts  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  a'oridgtd  by  the  United  States 
or  any  State  on  account  ol  sex"  can  harbor 
such  seeds  of  mlsch  ef  or  be  a  breet^ing 
ground  for  actual  discrimination  against 
women 

We  come  to  the  role  ol  woman  as  a  wa«-e 
earner.    In  addition  to  the  all- Important  fact 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  its  future 
generations    depend    upon    the    health    of 
women  that  prompted  protective  labor  leg- 
islation we  must  remember  that  women  are 
not  so  unlcnlzed  that  they  have  the  power 
of  organized   bargaining  as  have   the   men. 
It  wa.s  years  of  investigation  and  the  Insist- 
ence of  social-minded  citizens  that  resulted 
alter  a  long,  hard  strtiggle  in  the  minlmum- 
wa^e  and   raaxlmiun-hour  laws  for  women, 
that  resulted  In  the  passage  of  laws  prohibit- 
ing  night  work  and   working  In  dangerma 
employment  such  as  quarries  and  mines     It 
wp-s  this  legislation  that  aimed  for  and  suc- 
ceeded more  nearly  In  -equalising"  women. 
Yet   this  so-called  equal-righU  amendment 
would  destrov,  would  deprive  women  of  this 
protective  legislation  and  Introduce  again  the 
sweat-shop  conditions  for  wom?n.  substand- 
ard pay,  and  unlimited  hours  ol  work.    All  the 
hard-gained     victories     dismissed     on     the 
ground  ol  "equality."    I  could  almost  believe 
that    the    proponents    ol    the    equal-rights 
amendment  are  mocking  our  credulity,  were 
1  not  convinced  ol  their  unredeemed  nalvet*. 
The  proposed  amendment,  remember,  au- 
thorizes Congress   to  enlorce    "equality"   by 
ar  propria  te  legislation.    Does  this  mean  that 
Congress  must  act  in  fields  now  reserved  ex- 
clusively to  the  States  in  matters  having  to 
do    with    marriage,    divorce,    support    laws, 
property    laws.    etc.      That    would    const*-    • 
ture  one  ol  the  most  extreme  and  one  of 
the  most  extensive  changes  In  the  relation  ot    • 
Statas  to  the  Federal  Government  and  In  the 
relation  ol  Federal  Government  to  the  SUtes. 
Whether  or  not  contemplated,  to   Institute 
such  a  change  by  Indirection  is  highly  absurd. 
Thus   it  can  be  seen  what  court  actions 
must   follow   in    the    interpretation    ol    the 
statute     I  fear  me  the  courts  will  be  so  busy 
deciding   what's  right   for   women    that   all 
other  matters  will  have  to  be  set  aside  until 
the  rights  of  boy  and  girl,  wile  and  husband, 
maid  and  bachelor  are  clarified. 

We  cannot  deny  that  discrimination 
against  women  Is  present.  No  Ideal  by  any 
means  has  been  reached.  Laws  do  cxlrt  pr»- 
ventlng  women  Irom  serring  on  Juries,  from 
holding  certain  offices,  preventing  married 
women  Irom  holding  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  husband.  Uws  that  prevent 
the  wile  Irom  setting  up  a  separate  domi- 
cile and  so  forth.  It  is  not  in  defense  ot 
these  laws  that  makes  lor  opposlUon  to  the 
proposed  amendment.  It  Is  the  method  that 
is  decried  Let  the  energies  be  turned  in  cur- 
ing a  specific  iU  by  specific  legislation  with- 
in the  States  where  such  dtocrUninatoiy  laws 
exist,  rather  than  to  throwing  the  whole  Na- 
tion into  a  turmoil  ol  definition-seeking  men 
and  women.     Using  the  Constitution  tot  ft 
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turning  this  Offlee  ol  Wnr  Inlormatlon  Into 
an  cf2ce  cl  war  ballyhoo  " 

It  was  undoubtedly  naive  ol  these  15  dls- 


Yet  at  the  very  lowest  point  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  crisis,  in  the  winter  ol  1933- 
33.  I  received  a  vivid  lllusitratlon  ol  the  lact 


axiom,  so  dismally  forgotten  during  the  twen- 
ties, that  international  trade  must  be  a  two- 
v.ay  street,  that  ws  ccnnot  sell  goc?ds  and 


«         i..-^  n.>r,rM>i-  oil   ni'OT  thi>  awiriii  iinlo;^  we  art? 
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broom   »;th  which  to  sweep  away  di>crira-    j 
Inately    tho    got.-d    with    the    bud    Is    mither 
■ouiid  Ir.w  nr  siii.e  behavior.    It  is  a?  absurd 
as  des-r.jyuig   a  forest   to  uprcxjt  tome   un- 
wanted irtis. 

FUiaJiy.  i;  <"  eurnesl  propor.cnts  point  with 
coriClusi\f  a;i'U'...c:it  to  the  sullrace  an^.end- 
ment  Ti.e  aiiiilcgy  th^y  i-eek  to  esta'.-Ush 
tfi.  unfcnunatilv  fur  them,  the  revtalirg 
weakr.e.-s  ii;  their  Iceic  Tlie  nimneeiith 
amcn'-Jnient  met  a  speciflc  1!1  with  a  specific 
renudv.  I'  merely  statp.s  that  the  right  of 
citizens  to  veto  shall  v.ot  b<^  denied  or  abridged 
on  account  of  sex.  It  did  not  attempt  to 
lectfchite  on  the  whole  •sphere  c!  human  en- 
deavor. 

Should  the  equal-rights  amendment 
Uircu";h  some  ir.ischance  pa5>:.  then  It  needs 
must  collapse  as  did  the  cl^'htecnth  amend- 
ment. We  have  some  very  bil:;ht  fellows  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  but  even  they.  It  has 
been  dL-ccvcred  cannot  amend  the  laws  of 
nature 

Announcfb.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Celieb.  From  \Va.-hn;gtcn,  D.  C  ,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  the 
thlrty-seccnd  broadcast  of  C-jncressional 
Record  on  the  Air.  a  public-service  program, 
pre.'entlng  each  week  an  outstanding  leader 
of  the  United  States  Congress  Our  speaker 
tonight  wu.  Congressman  Celler.  of  New 
York,  who  spoke  to  you  on  the  question  of 
women's  equal-rights  amendment.  Con- 
gressional Record  on  the  Air  is  arranged  by 
Leo  J.  Paultn. 


Can  We  Do  Lest  for  Hitler's  Victims  Than 
for  Hitler-Hun  Prisoners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nations 
have  declared  war  on  Germany,  and 
their  high-ranking  officials  have  issued 
pious  protestations  against  the  Nazi 
massacre  of  Jewish  victims,  but  not  one 
of  those  countries  thus  far  has  said  they 
would  be  willing  to  accept  these  refu- 
gees either  permanently  as  as  visitors,  or 
any  of  the  minority  peoples  trying  to 
escTpe  the  Hitler  prison  and  slaughttr- 
house. 

Goebbols  says:  "The  United  Nations 
won't  take  any  Jews.  We  don't  want 
them.  Let's  kill. them."  And  so  he  and 
Hitler  are  makinz  Europe  Judentun, 

Without  any  change  in  our  immigra- 
tion statutes  v.e  could  receive  a  reason- 
able number  of  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  Nazi  hellhole,  re- 
ceive them  as  visitors,  the  immigration 
quotas  notwithstanding,'.  They  could  be 
placed  in  camps  or  cantonments  and 
held  there  in  such  havens  until  after  the 
war.  Private  charitable  agencies  would 
be  willing  to  pay  the  entire  cost  thereof. 
There  would  be  no  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment whatsoever.  These  agencies 
would  even  pay  for  transportation  by 
ships  to  and  from  this  country. 

We  house  and  maintain  Nazi  pris- 
oners, many  ot  them  undoubtedly  re- 
sponsible for  Nazi  atrocities.  We  should 
do  no  le§s  for  the  victims  of  the  rage  of 
the  Huns. 


In  this  connection,  a  very  splendid  edi-   | 
tor.al  appeared  in  the  New  York  Po.-;t. 
June  21  last,  Can  We  Do  Less,  as  follows: 

C.\S  V.E  DO  LESS? 

There's  soda  pep  and  beer  and  a  minimum 
of  10  cents  a  day  for  ths  40,0C0  Fascist  j  v.h;  m 
we  hold  pri..'-.nc;-s  of  w..r  in  17  Sintes.  No 
c!ie  fi;s.>es  about  this  except  a  few  stilT-nr-ciCLd 
N;izi  p:i-->cncrs  who  bellyache  that  they  don't 
have  enovgh  rccm  in  their  bariai.ks  or  that 
th?  vi'let  serv.ce  is  poor. 

These  i.ien  were  taken  In  brittle  aid  I'-^-eyre 
g.'  irg  to  stay  here  until  the  end  of  the  war — 
in  well-built  barracks,  with  good  feed  and 
adequate  clothing.  But  hew  about  seme  of 
the  men.  women,  and  children  whom  these 
Fr..scists  have  been  kilhi-.g.' 

Are  we  willing  to  give  them  shelter,  teed 
the;r  hungry  bellies,  ai'-d  clouie  thrir  naked 
limbs?  Are  we  rci  dy  to  soothe  their  wouids 
aiid  maintain  them  decemly  until  the  war  is 
over  and  Europe  returns  to  peace? 

Wc  mean  are  we  willing  to  ta'.ce  a  thousand 
or  even  40.000  Jews  from  Hitler's  Europe  and 
keep  them  here  at  least  in  the  fa.shion  in 
wh.ch  we  keep  Hitler's  prisoners  of  war? 

we've   MUMBLtD   AND  TALKFD 

Bjth 'Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  to  cite  twj 
cases,  have  offered  to  surrcnd-^r  a  nuir.taer  of 
their  Jews  to  us  if  we  would  taken  them.  At 
this  point  our  State  Department;  has  always 
gotten  very  technical  ab^^ut  visas  and  pass- 
ports .ind  documents.  We've  mumbled  and 
talked  and  even  held  a  conference  on  an  in- 
accessible island  to  discuss  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible this  business  of  saving  p3ople  f  rt  m 
slaughter. 

Ai.d  with  all  the  seeming  good  will  in  the 
world  we  have  so  far  been  unable  to  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  its  Just  too 
bad.  but  the  Jews'  papers  aren't  In  order,  and 
so  they'll  have  to  get  along  the  best  they 
can.  Getting  along  the  best  th:y  can  has 
come  to  mean  a  gas  chamber  in  a  Polish  for- 
est, or  maybe  a  bite  from  a  typhus-infected 
louse  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto. 

In  the  face  of  pleas  to  do  something.  An- 
thony Eden  has  told  Parliament  that  the 
only  answer  to  Hitler's  slaughter  ot  Jews  is 
a  United  Nations  victory.  That  sounds  real 
nice,  but  at  the  rate  they  are  being  kilUd 
there  will  be  no  Jews  lelt  to  rescue  by  the 
time  we  march  into  Berlin. 

We  want  to  save  some  lives  We  wt.uld 
settle  for  a  little  lets  than  perfection  If 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania  are  wiIIuie;  to  sur- 
render just  a  few  thousand  of  the  4  000  000 
Jews  still  alive  in  Europe,  lets  take  thtm 

If  there  is  no  other  way  of  br.ncUig  them 
In,  let  them  be  brouijht  in  as  prisoners  of 
war.  L-et  them  be  shut  up  In  a  prison  casna 
Just  as  we  shut  up  Nazi  prl.-oners  of  war 
and  let  them  be  kept  there  until  the  close 
of  the  war 

OOR   ALLIES 

It  is  barbaric  that  we  should  thus  treat  a 
people  who  are  allied  with  us  against  the 
common  enemy,  but  we  feel  that  some  Amer- 
icans who  have  feared  to  allow  Jews  to  emi- 
giate  into  the  United  States  even  to  sa\e 
their  lives,  might  be  willing  to  see  them 
come  In  as  prl.-oners  of  war,  kept  under  lock 
and  key. 

No  one  shouts  that  he  is  af."ald  that  the 
40.000  Fascist  prisoners  are  going  to  stay  here 
permanently.  Everyone  knows  they're  go-.ng 
back  after  the  war 

Let  us  look  at  Jews  admitted  as  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  same  manner.  They  will  also 
go  back  after  the  war  is  over  and  the  Nazi- 
sponsored  anti-Semitism  has  died  down. 
We  would  slmp'y  be  giving  them  temporary 
haven. 

The  perfectionists  who  will  tell  us  that 
this  isn't  the  right  way  are  forgetting  that, 
while  they  plan  and  debate,  men  and  women 
die.  The  search  for  a  perfect  solutit  n  has 
been  an  easj  formula  lor  doing  nothing  at 
aU. 


The  Post  a.':k3  the  conpresslcnal  deleeattnn 
from  New  York  City  to  propose  this  plan  in 
C  ingress.  The  Pc»st  asks  the  Emergency  Con- 
ference to  Save  the  Jews  of  Europe  which 
convenes  in  New  York  on  July  10  to  take 
this  plan  up. 

Can  cur  conscience  allov.-  us  to  do  any  lefs 
for  the  unfortunate  victims  of  fa-cism  than 
we  do  for  the  Fascists  thcmi^elves? 


The  Forgotten  Peace  Aim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20.  1943 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea\<-  to  cxund  my  remarks  in  the 
Rlcord.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Wiili-'m  H-niy  Chamberlin  from  the 
Piosrc.-Mve.  of  Mudi.-on,  Wis.,  for  June 
7.  IL'43: 

Ti:e  Forcotten   Peace  Aim 
(By  Vvilham  Henry  Chamberlin) 

Ainid  the  fimfare  of  schemes  for  giving 
a  cjuart  of  milk  to  every  Hottentot,  picvid- 
iiig  Patagonian^.  with  electric  light,  and  m;.'ic- 
in=;  sure  that  no  country,  not  even  remote 
Ethiopia,  misses  the  benefits  of  lend-lease, 
ore  sinipli-  and  lui.cian.ejital  peace  a'Pi  h.is 
been  pretty  well  lost  from  view.  Tliis  is 
the  rts'oration  and  improvement  of  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

Tliere  has  been  little  audible  thinking 
along  this  line  by  our  Ici.ders  of  nubile 
opinion  And  what  thinking  there  has  been 
is  of  the  cart-bef'  re-the-hcrse  variety.  There 
has  been  seme  theoietleal  discussion  of  the 
de:;rabilitv  if  s.icial  sTuntv.  al-ng  the  lines 
of  the  Bnti-sh  Bevericige  plan.  But  there  has 
been  uncommonly  little  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  true  security  is  to  be  mea^-iired 
net  in  the  paying  out  of  dollars  to  the  in- 
dividual i'1  thi.s  or  that  cmerpcncy.  b'-t  in 
the  stability  of  these  dollars  in  terms  of 
grod'^  and  foodstu.Ts. 

Bfcre  petting  dov,n  to  p"sitive  proposals 
for  insuring  a  rea.sonably  good  life  tor  our 
people.  It  is  necessary  to  cut  through  a  Jungle 
(  f  misconceptions  that  have  ob.  cured  cur 
thinking  and  led  to  some  false  ccnchisinns 
and  assumptions  that  are  only  gradually  be- 
ing di.-pelled  by  the  increasingly  hard  reali- 
ties of  a  total  war  economy. 

THE    DEN  ELOPING    FOOD    CRISIS 

One  Of  the  gravest  of  these  misconceptions 
is  that  America  Is  a  land  of  unlimited  abun- 
dance, where  the  only  problem  to  be  solved 
was  distribution,  not  production.  The  swift. 
unmi.naknble  deteru^ration  in  the  food  situa- 
tion dur.ng  the  last  few  months,  a  deteriora- 
tion that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  experts  en 
the  subject,  is  likely  to  become  catastrophic 
wnhin  another  year.  Is  the  best  comment  on 
this  fallacy. 

Here  we  must  be  on  guaid  against  the 
soothing;  s  rup  that  is  being  ladled  out  in 
larje  quan:iti-s  from  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation and  from  individual  self-appointed 
boo.stcrs  of  natirnal  m.crale.  It  is  worth 
rcniemfccnng  that  15  employees  of  the  Office 
of  War  Inform.ation  ricently  resigned,  with 
the  suggestive  remarks: 

•We  aie  lea  vine  because  of  our  conviction 
that  it  is  impossible  lor  us.  under  those  who 
now  control  our  output,  to  tell  the  full  truth. 
•  •  •  The  promoters  who  are  now  run- 
ning the  domestic  information  policy  of  the 
Office     of     War     Inronnation     •  .•     •     are 
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turning  this  Offlee  of  War  Information  into 
an  cf2ce  cf  war  ballyhoo  ' 

It  was  undoubtedly  naive  of  these  15  dis- 
illusioned spirits  to  believe  that  u  war  propa- 
g^.nda  agency  could  or  would  permit  them  "to 
tell  the  full  truth  "  But  a  sharp  point  was 
added  to  their  criticism  by  the  coincidence 
that  en  the  day  of  their  rcslsnaiion  Office 
of  War  Information  published  a  statement  of 
the  food  situation  which  carried  its  own  refu- 
tation In  the  everyday  experience  cf  millions 
of  American  families.  This  statem.ent  ccyly 
conceded  that  there  might  be  as  m.uch  as  a 
6-percent  reduction  in  fcod -supply  in  1&43 
as  asalnst  1942 

Six  percent  Indeed.  Sixty  percent  would 
be  much  closer  to  the  actual  reduction  in 
supply  and  availability,  during  the  last  few 
months,  of  such  staple  Itenr.s  hi  the  normal 
American  standard  of  living  as  meat,  butter, 
canned  goo-Js,  and  fresh  vegetables.  A  Ic- 
tailed  report  from  California  for  1942,  a  year 
when  weather  conditions  were  extremely  fa- 
vorable, gives  the  following  figures  of  crop 
losses:  apricots,  15  percent;  tomatoes,  25  per- 
cent; peas.  25  percent;  asparagus,  20  percent; 
vegetables,  30  percent,  both  In  planting  and 
In  harvesting;  slaughter  of  dairy  cows,  46 
p3rcent  above  normal 

SPIKING    A    THEORT 

One  must  also  set  down  as  unreal  ballyhoo 
the  constant  PoUyanna  prattle  about  hew 
good  rationing  has  been  for  the  British  and 
how  their  health  has  Improved  on  their 
meager  diet  Now  it  would  be  easy  to  take 
vhat  the  Britcn  can  get  on  his  food  and 
cloihin-  ration  and  ehcw  the.t  an  unemployed 
pers,:n  m  the  United  States  or  in  Great 
Eritrin  could  have  duplicated  it  on  his  dole 
during  the  depression. 

Should  we.  then.  l'X)k  to  the  standard  of 
living  cf  the  unemployed  as  the  ideal  for 
the  future?  An  individual.  If  he  chooses, 
may  live  en  orange  Juice,  raw  carrots,  tree 
bark,  or  any  queer  substance  that  he  regards 
as  helpful  to  his  health  or  disposition.  But 
the  restoration  of  a  decent  American  stand- 
ard of  living  presupposes  that  all  consump- 
tion goods  will  be  as  accessible  to  the  con- 
sumer, without  rationing  restrictions,  as  they 
were  before  the  war. 

Another  illusion  is  the  "quart  of  m.Slk  a 
dav  for  everyone''  theory.  Anyone  who  can 
seriously  believe  that  an  unpreccdentedly 
destructive  war  will  be  or  could  be  the  pre- 
lude to  a  world  flnwing  with  milk  and  lioney, 
Is  indeed  gifted  with  an  optimism  so  extrava- 
gant as  to  be  slightly  touched  with  irra- 
tionality. 

It  has  already  been  proved,  and  it  vrill  be 
proved  With  increasing  finality  as  the  war 
goes  on,  that  we  cannot  even  feed  ourselves 
adequately  under  war  and  lend-lease  con- 
ditions The  idea  that  v.e  possess  so  much 
abundance  that  we  could  erslly  s'/read  cur 
surplus  food  production  over  the  entire  globe 
deserves  to  be  spiked  for  the  fantastic  non- 
sense, the  "globaloney"  that  it  is. 

A    NrW  TTFE  OF  CEISIS 

Another  Illusion  that  will  be  disposed  of 
long  before  the  war  is  over  is  the  belief  that 
jcbs  are  everytning.  irre.^^pective  of  the  value 
cf  the  real  wages  that  eo  with  the  Jobs.  The 
naive  belief  that  all  that  matters  is  to  ptit 
everyone  to  work  has  led  to  Bome  very  cock- 
eyed uncritical  overestimates  t  f  the  success 
of  the  collectlvist  eccncmy  in  Russia  and  in 
Germany. 

Having  lived  for  m.ore  than  15  years  under 
Tari::.us  forms  of  coilectivist  economics,  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  Germany,  end  in  Japp.n. 
I  am  often  impressed  by  how  exclusively 
Amer.can  economic  thought  is  concerned 
with  the  defects  of  an  individualist  economic 
system  This  is  natural.  We  have  never 
knov.-n  any  ether  system;  and  it  is  the  de- 
fects and  wcakneises  of  the  Individual'st 
Bytiem  that  must  tear  the  responsibility  for 
the  Ua^ic  economic  crisis  that  began  in  1S29. 


Yet  at  the  very  lowest  point  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  crisis,  in  the  winter  of  1933- 
33,  I  received  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  collectlvist  dlctatcrfhip  does  not  know 
all  the  answcis  to  the  eternal  problem  of  giv- 
ing everyone  a  decent  standard  of  living  I 
had  been  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  and  a 
friend  v»ho  was  in  charge  of  relief  adminis- 
tration gave  me  a  list  of  the  foodstufli  which 
the  unemployed  received  at  home.  I  tock 
the  liet  back  to  Russia  and  showed  it  to  a 
Russian  friend.    He  gasped  in  amszemeni. 

"There  isn't  an  employed  Russian  worker 
who  gets  such  a  variety  cf  fruits  and  vege- 
tables," he  exclaimed.  "Why,  a  hip,h  party 
oflicial  would  be  glad  to  be  sure  of  this  kind 
of  a  ration.  And  our  newspapers  tell  us  that 
ycur  unemployed  are  all  dying  of  starvation  *' 
Of  course  the  scandal  cf  mass  unemploy- 
ment, cf  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  in 
the  United  States  was  in  no  sense  excused  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  in  Russia, 
where  almost  everyone  was  employed  (quite 
a  number  in  prison  camps,  under  the  control 
cf  the  political  police)  there  was  a  terrific 
shortage  of  foodstuffs  and  manufactured 
go-ds. 

But  this  incident  shows  that  there  can  be 
more  than  one  kind  of  economic  crisis  Most 
of  our  critical  thinkers  can  only  conceive 
one  type  of  crisis,  a  crisis  of  widespread  un- 
employment. We  will  know  a  good  deal  m.ire 
about  another  type  of  crisis,  a  crisis  of  full 
employment,  even  of  labor  shortage,  but 
accompanied  by  serious  shortage  of  Icod  and 
m.anufr-cturcd  goods,  by  a  draEtlcelly  !o*ered 
value  of  money,  before  this  war  is  ov-r 

Tlie  Russians,  who  are  among  the  wittiest 
pecp'e  in  the  world,  summed  up  the  essen- 
tial features  of  this  type  of  crisis  in  tv.o  con- 
undrums that  v.-ere  popular  in  the  years  1929- 
33,  when  t'.ie  am.cunt  of  money  in  circula- 
tion exceeded  very  markedly  the  amount  of 
goods  to  be  purchased:  "Who  are  the  richest 
people  in  the  world?" 

"The  Russians,  because  they  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  their  money." 

"What  people  In  the  world  eat  the  most?" 
"The    Russians,    becavse    they    ca.n    easily 
eat  up  a  week's  rations  in  a  day  " 

ESSENTIALS    OF    UNITED    STATES    POUCT 

To  realize  the  forgotten  peace  aim,  to 
achieve  the  best  possible  American  standard 
cf  living  we  must,  in  the  pcst-vrar  world, 
avoid  both  types  of  crisis.  We  must  avoid 
both  unemployment  and  empty  shelves  in 
our  stores.  As  ccnditicns  for  an  American 
standard  of  living  that  will  reach  and  sur- 
pass the  pre-war  level  I  v.ould  suggest  the 
following  as  essential  conditions: 

1.  Avoidance  of  policies  th.it  will  lead  us 
Into  wars,  whether  in  pursuance  of  a  hard- 
boiled  American  Century  imperialism  or  in 
line  With  a  fuzzy -minded  intemationallini 
that  would  cause  us  to  fight  the  quarrels  of 
other  nations  in  remote  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  Emphatic  repudiation  of  the  Idea  of  plac- 
ing other  parts  of  the  world  on  a  Work  Pi  ej- 
ects Administration,  of  depleting  cur  own 
rcEGUrces  end  lowering  our  standard  of  living 
in  order  to  finance  grandiose  reconstruction 
projects  for  the  benefit  cf  other  peoples. 
This  does  not  exclude  necessary  humanitarian 
relief  activity.  But  it  docs  rule  out  any  reck- 
IcirS  squandering  of  our  resources  in  line  with 
the  "quert  of  milk  for  everyone"  theory. 
Specifically  the  Lcnd-Lecjse  Act  should  be  re- 
pealed the  moment  the  war  is  over 

3.  The  swiftest  possible  elimination  of  all 
rationing  restrictions,  and  of  the  vast  para- 
sitic network  cf  bureaucratic  agencies  re- 
quired to  administer  and  police  an  all-out 
rationing  system.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
the  American  standard  of  living  when  the 
last  ration  booklet  goes  into  a  huge  bonfire 
along  with  the  last  questionnaUe  from  the 
aforesaid  agencies. 

4.  Placing  our  economic  relations  with  for- 
eign powers  on  a  reasonable  give-and-take 
basis.    Eecognition  of  tlie  obvious  economic 


axiom,  so  dismally  forgotten  during  the  twen- 
ties, that  international  trade  must  bs  a  two- 
v.ay  street,  that  w«  ccnnot  sell  goods  and 
lend  money  all  over  the  world  unlc&s  we  ars 
prepared  to  accept  goods  and  services  of  m 
roughly  equ.valent  amount  In  return. 

A    BRAKE   ON    BIGNESS 

5  Our  prlnc'pal  reliance  for  an  Indefinite 
futiue  pel  led  should  be  en  internal  devtlrp- 
m.ent.  wiUi  a  secondary'  In.eiest  In  hemi- 
sphere trade.  We  should  not  place  tec  great 
hopes  on  the  extensive  development  cf  trade 
with  parts  cf  the  world  which  will  be  so 
terribly  shattered  as  Europe  and  eait  Asia 
will  be  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

6.  Forethou£bted  effort  to  level  off  both 
speculative  booms  and  disastrous  sluirp3  by 
intelligent  application  cf  such  weapons  ca 
tiixation  policy  and  public-works  pio.  r.ms. 
W'e  should  have  a  pretty  good  start  in  br.ds- 
Ing  ever  the  difficulties  of  transition  fio.n 
war. to  peace  economy  m  the  starvation  oi 
the  market  for  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
radios,  many  other  objects  cf  civilian  con- 
sumpJcn,  in  the  demand  for  new  housing, 
rehabilitation  of  rolling  stock,  machinery  and 
equipment,  etc.  Taxes  should  be  heav.er  in 
periods  of  high  piofits.  tapered  off  in  times 
when  business  is  slow.  Public  works  should 
be  carefully  studied  so  as  to  ban  leaf-raking 
projects  and  to  create  genuine  assets  to  pub- 
lic health,  well-being,  and  economic  pros- 
peril. :  Power  (development,  soil  conservation, 
slum"  clearance— here  is  certainly  a  big  and 
necessary  Job — recreation  and  health  facili- 
ties, etc. 

7.  In  economics  as  in  politics  recognize  to 
the  limit  the  imphcations  of  the  American 
tradition  of  freedom  and  voluntariness  Be 
su?pl:ieus  of  too  much  bigness,  whether  In 
private  corporations  end  tanks  or  In  State 
agencies.  No  escersive  concentration  of 
power,  either  in  public  or  private  hands  Let 
demcciatlcal'iy  organized  tr?de-unlon8  and 
cooperatives  serve  as  ch(^ks  and  balances  on 
the  excesses  of  private  initiative. 

8  M3  ntenarce  end  improvement  of  the 
exist  inft  Social  Security  System  to  be  financed 
pr  m-'.rily  ty  eniplcyers  and  wcrliers,  with  the 
Government  in  a  secondary  role. 


The  Republican  Party'i  Dc(HcEt*on 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


KCN.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

or   OKEGON 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNrTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  30  (legisiative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24k  1943 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
afternocn  of  June  27  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  V/isccnsin  [Mr.  Wiley  1  deliv- 
ered a  speech  before  the  Republican  con- 
vention held  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  wliich  I 
&s'i  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  bcxng  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

The  Republican  Party  of  Wisconsin,  the 
Republican  Party  of  the  entire  United  States, 
is  dedicated  to  a  great  and  imperative  task 
In  this  time  cf  crisis. 

As  the  name  affirms,  the  Republican  Party 
is  dedicated  to  the  task  cf  preserving  the 
republican  form  cf  Government  in  this 
country.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  imperative 
task  of  perpetuating  that  balanced  Bystea 
of  Government  under  constuutlonal  l£w 
which  assures  the  individual  the  socially 
poGBlble  maximum  of   freedom. 


If, 
^1 
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It  1«  dedicated  to  the  great  tasK  of  pre- 
sernng  the  American  Republic  as  a  republic. 
u  a  republic  in  fact  aa  well  as  in  form. 

Republicans  are  now  Joined  with  all 
Americans  Ir  flghtlng  a  great  war  to  make 
secure  from  foreign  aggresslor  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  this  war  there  are  no 
party  lines.  There  is  Instead  a  united 
people  dedicated  to  a  .single  purpose. 

Wf-  will  win  this  war.  We  wiP  win  It  de- 
cisively, totally. 

International  outlaws  who  wuuld  destroy 
the  Institutions  of  free  men  and  free  women 
must  be  dealt  with  as  outlaws 

But  we  are  not  fighting  merely  to  preserve 
our  country  during  the  wnr  We  are  not 
fighting  merely  Icr  immediate  and  total  vic- 
tory. We  are  fighting  to  preserve  It  after 
the  war.  to  preserve  It  for  all  time 

Nor  are  we  fighting  to  preserve  cur 
country  onlv.  As  American  citizens  who  are 
conscious  of  our  birthright,  Republicans  of 
Wisconsin.  Republicans  of  all  America  are 
fighting  to  preserve  the  American  Republic 
and  those  freedoms  and  Institutions  of  free- 
dom it  champions. 

As  Republicans  who  know  our  birthright. 
we  realize  clearly  that  the  battle  to  preserve 
the  Republic  will  continue  after  this  war  has 
been  fought  and  won. 

A:  Republicans,  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
preserving  the  Republic  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
form,  we  realize  that  the  real  battle  of  the 
post-war  period  will  be  to  win  an  orderly 
return  to  duly  constituted  authority.  We 
realize  that  the  real  bati'e  will  be  to  compel 
an  orderly  elimination  of  the  semldictator- 
shlp  Impi-vsed  on  us  ^jy  the  necessities  of  war 
and  loyally  accepted  by  all  of  us  for  the 
duration  or  the  war 

Let  me  make  one  point  clear- 
Here  m  America  we  have  two  major  piliti- 
cal  parties.     We  have  the  Repiiblican  Party 
and  we  have  the  Democratic  P.irty. 

In  neither  major  party  is  theie  any  deliber- 
ate purpose  to  dcsCToy  the  Republic.  On  the 
contrary,  there  Is  In  both  parties  only  the 
Blncerc-st  determination  to  maintain  :t.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  the  rank  and  file;  it  Is 
true  of  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  leaders. 

But  we  all  know  that  a  small  but  power- 
ful group  of  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  themselves  Into  places  of  high  au- 
thority in  the  present  Federal  Government 
are  openly  scornful  of  both  the  form  and  the 
substance  of  our  historical  political  system. 
We  know  they  Insist  openly  and  noisily 
that  our  historical  system  is  a  horse-and- 
buggy  system— that  it  has  outlived  Jts  use- 
fulness 

We  know  they  Insist  that  it  must  be  re- 
placed by  some  highly  centiaUzed  and 
streamlined  new  system— some  all-embracing 
and  all-demanding  ma.^ter  phm— to  be  im- 
posed on  us  bv  the  master  planners. 

And  we  know  that  their  continued  pres- 
ence In  places  of  power  is  a  threat  and  a 
challeng?   to   the   American   Republic 

Let  mc  offer  an  illustration:  Tnere  are 
now.  exclusive  of  the  armed  forces,  nearly 
3,CC0.OCO  persons  on  the  Federal  pay  rolls. 
The  signilioance  of  this  vast  new  civilian 
army  is  no*  alone  In  its  added  cost.  Its 
deeper  significance  Is  In  Its  thirst  for  power- 
la  the  insistent  slrusTgle  of  each  of  the  host 
of  Federal  agencies  to  expand  its  own  func- 
tions. Its  own  privileges,  its  own  authority, 
at  the  cxpen.-e  of  the  other,  and  at  the  final 
expense  of  the  States  and  the  people. 

The  result  of  this  InteraKcncy  strife,  of 
these  feuds  and  rivalries,  and  of  this  brazen 
lust  for  pr.v.-or  Is  a  paralyzing  confusion, 
whirh  is  obstructing  Ijeyond  all  need  or  rea- 
son tl'.e  splendid  and  forthright  war  effort  of 
the  Amorunn  people. 

It  is  upon  this  foundation  of  confusion 
and  thirst  for  power  that  the  master  plan- 
ners hupo  to  buiid  tlieir  own  version  of  a  new 


America.  It  Is  within  Its  framework  that 
they  expect  to  solve  the  profound  and  press- 
ing problems  of  the  post-war  era. 

It  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  what  they  call 
the  administrative  prcce.'^.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  gather  Into  the  administrative  function 
of  government  all  the  power  previously  held 
by  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
judicial    branches 

It  is  to  further  this  continuously  expand- 
ing process  that  the  planners  have  so  vigor- 
ously resisted  all  congre.ssional  attempts  to 
limit  their  authority.  It  is  to  feed  their 
thirst  for  power  that  they  resist  not  only 
congrtssional  attempts  carefully  to  llm'.t  and 
dehne  necessary  administrative  functions,  it 
is  for  this  same  reason  th?y  resist  so  vfhe- 
mentiy  all  congressional  attempts  to  coir.pel 
judicial  review 

The  admini.-itratlve  pro;  ess,  as  they  under- 
stand and  attempt  to  use  it,  is  government 
by  the  whims  of  men  It  is  mo>t  obv:cu.-!y 
and  beyond  any  que-'^unn  an  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute something  npw  for  the  historical 
American  Government  by  law 

In  Jar.uarv  1936  in  his  ine.=saqc  to  Con- 
grer;-^.  President  Roosevelt  suidi  "In  34 
ir.uiths  we  have  buil;.  up  new  inst:umeni,s 
cf  public  power.  In  the  hands  of  a  people's 
governmfnt.  this  power  is  wholesome  and 
prt.pcr.  But  in  the  hands  of  pclit.cal  pup- 
pets of  an  economic  autociacy.  such  puwer 
would  provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  of 
the  people     *      •      *■" 

The  people  have  learned,  in  the  interven- 
ing years,  that  such  power  is  neither  whole- 
some nor  proper  In  any  hands.  They  have 
learned  that  a  political  autociacy  can  pro- 
vide shackles  for  the  liberties  of  the  people 
even  much  more  effectively  than  any  polit- 
ical puppets  of  economic  aut' cracy. 

They  have  learned  and  they  now  realize 
that  their  great  prttlein,  after  this  war  has 
been  fought  and  won,  will  be  to  rui  them- 
selves of  the  political  autocracy  which  ha.s 
already  fastened  itself  upon  them  unritT  a 
combination  of  necessary  war  restraint  and  | 
sheer  love  of  power  for  its  own  sake.  | 

And  while  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  rank  and  flU-  of  the  Democratic 
Party  no  more  welcomes  shnckles  than  do 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  Party, 
the  Democratic  Party  as  now  constituted  has 
been  so  completely  taken  i.ver  at  tlie  top 
by  the  master  planners  that  it  Is  In  no 
positicn  to  strike  off  any  shackles,  not  even 
Its  own 

The  inescapable  fact  is  that  of  the  two 
major  political  parties  in  this  country,  only 
the  Republican  Patty  has  the  nectssary  iif*"-; 
dom  and  the  necessary  determination  tcf 
strike  off  the  shackles  and  keep  them  off. 

And  the  Republican  Party  is  fully  con- 
scious of  its  profound  resprnsibility. 
Let  me  make  another  point  clear; 
There  are  Americans  who  stiil  suibbcrnly 
insist  that  after  this  war  we  are  gcins  back 
to  the  "good  old  days  '  Not  a  few  cf 
these  are  Republicans.  Not  a  few  ol  them 
arc  Demix-rats. 

But  we  are  not  going  back  to  the  'g  .cd  old 
days."  We  are  gcng  forward  to  a  ^plei^did 
future  "They  "onquer  who  believe  they 
can."  Those  Republican's  who  believe  otlier- 
Wise  are  out  of  step  with  the  time.';:  out  of 
step  with  the  real  spirit  and  purpose  cf 
their  party. 

The  Republican  Party,  the  real  party  of 
the  rank  and  file  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  leaders,  looks  forward  with 
lively  appreciation  cf  the  grave  problems 
which  will  confront  us  In  the  post-war  world. 
But  while  we  realize  the  gravity  of  the.-e 
problems,  we  have  enough  faith  In  the  abid- 
ing good  sense  of  the  American  people  and 
in  their  final  devotion  to  traditional  Ameri- 
can principles  to  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence. Minds  set  on  great  objectives  be- 
\   come  great. 


The  Republican  Party  recognizes  that  there 
will  be  a  huge  public  debt  at  the  clo-.e  of  this 
war.  But  aside  from  the  wholly  unnecessary 
extravagances  which  have  helped  swell  the 
deb'  all  throuih  the  last  10  years,  the  Re- 
publican Pi.rty  insists  that  the  debt  was 
incurred  for  value  received.  It  bought  the 
preservation  of  our  liberties  for  us.  BecaUhC 
It  did.  we  propose  to  see  to  it  that  it  will  be 
repaid. 

The  Republican  Party  insists  that  America 
can  move  forvsard  u  new  material  and  spirit- 
ual tnumplis  in  the  years  after  this  war. 
It  prcpoofs  to  insist  on  the  proper  ccordlna- 
tion  cf  mar.agiment  and  labor,  of  industry 
and  agriculture,  of  public  and  private  enter- 
prise, so  that  we  may  know  fully  the  abun- 
dant America  of  our  hopes  and  dreams  With 
vision  and  cooperation  this  people  will  go 
forward. 

This  party  proporcs  to  do  all  this,  not 
through  some  ma.ster  plan,  but  thrcuph  the 
established  processes  of  that  Bill  of  Rights 
democracy  which  sonic  New  Dealers  insist  we 
prize  loo  hi:  hlv 

Moreover,  in  the  field  of  world  affairs,  the 
Republican  Party  proposes  that  never  again 
will  the  American  people  be  caught  napping 
and  compelled  to  face  with  -so  few  wee.pons 
such  deadly  danger  as  struck  out  at  us  on 
December  7.  1941.  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  R-puhli'-an  P.iny  proposes  thit  never 
a'^a.n  shall  the  Un:ied  States  undertake  any 
inicrnatlonal  commitment  without  the  ncc- 
e.ssary  Armv  and  Navy  and  Air  Force  to  make 
the  commitment  peed. 

Let  me  make  this  point  clear:  The  Re- 
publican Party  will  continue  to  lend  its  in- 
fluence to  any  real  program  of  world  dis- 
armament. This  is  in  th"  Amer.can  tradi- 
tion. The  American  people  have  never  and 
do  not  now  love  armament  for  its  own  sake. 
But  we  do  love  this  land  of  ours.  We  do 
love  our  freedom.  We  do  love  our  children. 
That  IS  whv  we  must  never  again  invite  such 
deadly  rist:  a.s  we  invited  a  year  ago  last  De- 
cember That  IS  v.hy  we  mtist  never  again 
.send  out  our  sons  as  gallant  -expendables" 
to  buy  tim.e  for  us  on  some  future  Bataan, 
Correulrior.  Wake  Lsland.  or  Guadalcsuial. 
Yes.  external  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom 
end  the  maintenance  thereof. 

And.  hnally.  the  Republican  Party  recrg- 
r.izcs  that  ii-n  one  (.f  tlie  major  nations  of  the 
earth  the  United  States  must  accept  a  major 
share  in  heipmg  to  restore  and  preserve  in- 
ternational law"  and  order  in  the  post-war 
period      This  is  the  way  to  world  peace 

The    Repuolican    Party   proposes   th.a    the 

DC  pie  of  this  country  stand  ready  to  join  all 

hke-minded  peoples  In  seeing  to  it  that  never 

:    Lgain  shall  any  gang  cl  national  s:;vagcs  and 

international  outlaws  be  permitted  to  destroy 

i    the  peace  of  the  world  in  a  lethal  chalieujie 

!    to  every  standard  of  human  dec?r.cy  which 

the    nations    cf    the    earth    have    raised    up 

through  3,000  years  ot  slow  and  pair.ful  and 

pei.n:stent  eilort. 

The    Republican    Party    pitpjses    thu    a 

'    strong  America  shall   be  a  stiji:g  champu.n 

1    of    International    justice:    that   a    pUiposi.;iil 

I   America  shall  help  weave  the  pattern  of  dur.i- 

ble   International  peace  and  order;    that   an 

Am.rica.    aware    ar.d    confident    of    her    own 

great  future,  shall  help  relight  the  lamps  of 

frefdom  for  oil  the  tuoping  naTions  cf  men. 

The  Republican  Party  insists  that  all  this 

can  be  done  without  the  s.icr.fice  of  any  vital 

American  Interest  or  the  undue  expe.-.d.ttre 

of  any  Am.erlcan  wealth  or  the   yielding   of 

any  sovereign  American  rght. 

Only  men  of  good  wili  and  nations  of  good 
will  can  build  a  world  of  good  will.  Our 
fighting  sons  have  proven  to  up  that  v..th 
proper  will  and  purpose  a  way  can  be  foui:d. 
no  matter  hew  beset  with  hez.irds.  We  must 
prove  to  tli'^m  in  turn  that  we  are  wcrthv  to 
be  their  fathers  and  their  mothers  C  d 
helping,  we  will  not  fail  them  or  the  l^at.ou. 
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Commander  Gaines,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

OF  WEST  VTEGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  30  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  West  Virginia  Review, 
a  well-known  mp^^azine  published  in 
West  Virginia,  commenting  upon  the  ac- 
tivities of  Commander  Richard  K. 
Gaines,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who 
has  won  distinction  for  his  courage  as 
a  leader  in  this  war.  Commander  Gaines 
is  a  son  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  Holt 
Gaines,  of  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  who  for 
years  was  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  short  time  ago  a  Chicago  newspaperman. 
Elgar  Brown,  of  the  Journal  American.  Inter- 
viewed a  Charleston  boy  In  the  Ambassador 
Hotel.  This  bey  was  Commander  Richard  K 
Gaines,  son  of  former  Congressman  Joseph 
Holt  Gaines,  of  Charleston.  Mr.  Brown  de- 
scribed him:  "He  looks  like  a  naval  hero  of 
the  movies  But  If  that's  all  he  was,  tliou- 
sands  of  dead  Japs  would  be  live  Japs  today. 
He  Is  39  years  of  age,  6  feet  3  Inches  tall, 
and  wears  four  campaign  rlbt)ons  and  three 
stars  for  as  many  major  sea  battles.' 

Commander  Gaines  Is  wing  commander  of 
e  flying  team  and  operates  from  an  uniden- 
tified aircraft  carrier  somewhere  In  the  Pa- 
cific. In  less  than  1  year  of  active  duty, 
here  Is  his  record  which  he  does  not  talk 
about:  One  battleship  sunk,  cruisers  sunk 
(number  unspecified),  destroyer  sunk,  trans- 
port sunk  with  12,000  Japs  on  board,  100 
airplanes  shot  down  That  much  Is  official 
record,  but  there  are  other  accomplishments 
which  Commander  Gaines  does  not  discuss. 
Time  after  time  he  led  a  squ  dron  Into  the 
air,  directed  each  plane's  activity  by  radio, 
and  tcKik  a  lively  part  in  a  remarkable  series 
of  victories.  He  modestly  disclaims  credit 
by  saying:  "I  was  surrounded  by  wondeiful 
filers.  The  Jap  Zero  is  a  good  plane;  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  the  spunk  and  morale 
of  American  pilots  just  burns  'em  up." 


One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Anniversary 
Day  Parade  of  the  Brookiyn  Sunday 
School  Union 


day  School  Union.  During  this  month 
of  June  1943  some  85,000  members  and 
friends  paraded  in  28  different  sections 
of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  In  the  one 
hundred  and  fourteenth  anniversary  day 
parade  of  the  BrookljTi  Sunday  School 
Union. 

The  parade  commemorates  the  found- 
ing of  Sunday  schools  in  Brooklyn  in 
1816.  The  first  parade  was  held  in  1829 
with  4  schools  and  400  marchers.  It  has 
grown  through  the  years  until  now  300 
schools  participate  annually  in  this 
unique  demonstration,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  but  in  Brooklyn. 

Last  year  over  lOO.OCO,  including  all 
races  and  colors,  took  part;  but  because 
of  the  many  members  now  serving  in  the 
armed  forces,  this  year's  turn-out  was 
smaller  by  15.000.  Many  of  the  service 
people  were  represented  in  line  by  proxy 
marchers  who  wore  service  badges  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  service  person  for 
whom  he  or  she  was  marching. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Borough  President 
John  Cashmore.  each  strvice  persou  re- 
ceived a  letter  advising  that  the  anni- 
versary day  parade  was  held  as  usual, 
and  was  sent  his  proxy -marcher  badge. 

The  public  schools  in  Brooklyn  are 
closed  on  anniverst-ry  day  to  enable  the 
members  of  the  Sunday  schools — teach- 
ers and  scholars — to  participate  in  the 
exercises  held  in  the  churches,  as  well  as 
to  march  in  the  annual  parade. 

This  year,  as  for  many  years  past, 
former  United  States  Senator  and  Mrs. 
William  M.  Calder  were  luncheon  hosts 
in  the  Montauk  Club.  Brooklyn,  to  the 
distinguished  reviewing  party  of  about 
100.  Former  Senator  Calder  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  same  district  which  I  now  represent, 
before  he  became  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

In  addition  to  Senator  Calder.  many 
Supreme  Court  Justices  and  representa- 
tives of  religion,  education,  and  business 
were  in  the  reviewing  party. 

Every  year  through  1932  the  Federal 
Government   has   been    represented   by 
either  the  President,  Vice  President,  or  a 
Cabinet  member.    In  recent  years  Presi- 
dent Taft,  President  Coolidge.  and  Mrs. 
j  Herbert  Hoover — representing  President 
Hoover— were  the  chief  reviewing  cfB- 
!  cers.     The    Governors    of    neighboring 
,  States  frequently  are  to  be  found  in  the 
reviewing  party. 

Each  year  the  marchers  rally  around 
an  appropriate  theme.  This  year's 
theme  was  "Victory  With  Christ." 


\ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

OF   NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  extend  my  own 
remaiks  in  the  Record  on  the  subject  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  anni- 
versary day  parade  of  the  Brooklyn  Sun- 


Maritime  Commission  Shqtbuilding 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8KNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks in  the  Record,  I  include  tbe  text 


of  a  transcribed  broadcast  delivered  by 
me  June  27.  1943.  over  radio  stations 
WMAM.  Marinette.  Wis.,  and  WSOO. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.: 

During  the  past  week  out  here  on  the  west 
coast  in  San  Francisco,  our  committee  has 
heard  some  very  interesting  testimony  from 
those  various  individuals,  from  indusUy  and 
lalwr  and  th3  Government,  who  are  charged 
with  the  emergency  construction  of  about 
56  percent  of  our  Maritime  Commission  ship- 
building program.  There  have  been  many 
headaches  and  growing  pains  experienced  In 
putting  this  over-all  program  into  action. 

I  will  tell  you  about  some  of  them  in  later 
brcadcasts  based  on  direct  testimony  given 
to  cur  ccmmlttee. 

Tcday.  however.  I  want  to  give  you  a  typi- 
cal example  cf  the  miracle  that  has  been  ac- 
complished by  men  from  other  fields  of  in- 
dustry In  America  and  who,  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  were  entirely  foreign  to  the  ship- 
building industry. 

As  an  example  of  typical  American  inge- 
nuity, when  the  chips  are  down  in  this  all- 
Impcrtant  and  world-wide  struggle  for  exlst- 
ance.  let  me  quote  from  the  direct  testimony 
given  our  committee  by  Mr.  K.  K.  Bcchtel, 
president  of  the  Marlnship  Corporation,  Just 
across  Frisco  Bay  in  what  had  become  al- 
most a  ghost  town.  Sausalito: 

•On  March  2.  1942.  Admiral  Land  wired 
W  A.  Bechtel  Co.  (which  was  one  of  the 
famcus  'Six  Companies'  that  pooled  their  re- 
sources to  build  the  famous  Boulder  Dam) 
asking  that  it  make  a  proposal  to  build  and 
operate  a  new  Lai)erty  shipyard  in  a  west 
coast  port  where  our  organization  could  op- 
erate to  best  advantage.  He  stated  that  b« 
was  relying  on  us  to  contribute  our  organi- 
zation for  the  purpose  of  securing  completed 
ships  in  1942.  and  that  the  emergency  de- 
manded all  within  our  power  to  give  our 
cotmtry  ships. 

"Admiral  Land's  reqtiest  was  unsolicited. 
We  have  always  seriously  considered  our  new 
undertakings  realizing  the  organization  and 
responsibilities  entailed.  We  knew  that  this 
project,  if  undertaken,  meant  drawing  on  our 
already  busy  organization.  We  decided  on 
patriotic  grounds  that  we  would  do  as  re- 
quested if  we  were  really  needed.  We  wired 
Admiral  Land  that  we  were  studying  aiur- 
nate  plans  and  he  could  depend  upon  tis  to 
do  our  part.  We  immediately  set  about  a 
study  of  available  sites,  tentatively  decided 
upon  the  Sausalito  Iccatlon  becatiae  of  lU 
favorable  community  conditions;  it  was  tm- 
congested.  was  assured  of  additional  hous- 
ing if  needed,  and  the  favorible  physical 
conditions. 

"On  March  8.  6  days  after  Admiral  Land's 
wire,  we  were  In  Washington  with  a  pro- 
posal. We  told  Admiral  Vickery  that  al- 
though we  were  already  very  btisy  with  other 
defense  undertakirgs.  we  were  ready  to  go 
forward  with  the  new  yard  if  they  really 
needed  us.  Our  proposal  stated  that  we 
would  build  and  operate  a  new  yard  under 
the  then  standard  EC-2  conditions.  We  rec- 
onunended  the  Sausalito  site,  stated  that  we 
would  draw  key  personnel  from  our  other 
activities,  and  presented  a  cost  estimate  of 
SIO.250.000  for  a  6-way  yard.  We  estimated 
that  3  Liberty  ships  cculd  be  delivered 
by  the  end  of  1942  and  31  additional  shi^ 
in  1943. 

"On  March  8  Admiral  Vickery  gave  us  the 
verbal  go  ahead,  and  we  immediately  started 
preliminary  organization  and  yard  design 
work.  On  March  12  the  Commission  awarded 
us  a  contract  to  'In  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  contract,  design  and  construct  the  fa- 
cilities.' (That  was  on  a  cost  basis  pliu  a 
fee  of  $2.)  On  that  same  day  the  Com- 
mission awarded  us  a  contract  to  but!d  34 
Liberty  ships  by  the  end  of  1943.    Admiral 
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Vlckiry  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  speed, 
so  instead  ol  waiting  until  the  contract  was 
signed  we  went  ahead  with  cur  preliminary 
prepar-aiioKs  immediately  We  started  to 
build  the  yard  on  March  28.  1942.  We  sub- 
contracted as  much  of  the  work  as  possible 
In  order  to  spread  the  work,  get  the  benefit 
of  other  firms'  management,  equipment,  and 
mater.al  sources.  Subcontracting  the  work  ■ 
this  way  speeded  it  up  and  increased  the  : 
efficiency  , 

"We   Invited   Raymond   Concrete   Pile  Co..    | 
J.  H.  Pomeroy  Co.,  MacDonald  &  Kahn.  and    ; 
Morrlson-Knudsen  Co   to  participate  with  us 
in  this  project  In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
their  orpanizatlcn.  equipment,  and  Judgment    ! 
help.     (These  were  others  of  the  'Six  Com- 
panies') 

•'We  started  to  build  the  office  building  on 
May  12  and  moved  in  on  June  17.  In  order  to  ! 
build  the  yard  we  had  to  level  a  hill  and  fill  j 
in  tldelands  On  May  20  we  started  to  build  ^ 
Iht  first  way  and  laid  the  first  keel  on  | 
June  27.  { 

"The  Maritime  Commission  wanted  ships 
as  fast  as  they  could  get  them.  In  July  we 
told  Admiral  Vlckery  that  If  they  wished  to 
Increase  the  size  of  the  facilities  we  felt 
the  yard  was  capable  of  building  tjetween 
60  and  70  Liberties  by  the  end  of  1943 
Instead  of  the  original  34  contracted  lor. 
On  July  9.  1942,  the  Maritime  Commission 
authorized  an  Increase  In  the  investment  on 
facilities  to  «l«.40Q.OOO  and  we  agreed  to  a 
80  percent  reduction  In  the  shipbuilding  fee 
because  the  additional  Government  Invest- 
ment would  permit  a  greater  output,  there- 
fore, fee  reduction  was  fair. 

"The  first  few  ships  were  fabricated  at  Cal- 
•hlp  (at  Los  Angeles)  because  Calshlp  Yard, 
under  the  same  sponsorship  as  Marlnshlp, 
had  an  existing  plate  shop  which  could  fabri- 
cate this  steel  faster  and  cheaper  and  there- 
by speed  up  our  early  shipbuilding  opera- 
tions. We  sUrted  subassembly  at  Marln- 
shlp on  June  1  with  temporary  shipbuilding 
facilities.  We  laid  our  first  keel  on  June  27, 
107  days  after  the  facilities  contract  was 
awarded  We  started  shipbuilding  on  par- 
tially finished  ways  as  soon  as  possible,  us- 
ing construction  equipment  to  erect  steel  sec- 
tions pending  the  arrival  of  the  permanent 
yard  equipment  such  as  whirleys  We  knew 
this  was  the  way  to  get  speed,  but  we  recog- 
nized It  was  more  expensive. 

"Admiral  Vlckery  visited  our  yard  on  July 
27  He  was  pleased  with  our  progress  and 
the  Ingenious  use  of  construction  equipment 
to  build  ahlps.  He  then  first  announced  his 
decision  to  build  tankers  In  this  yard,  so  we 
started  preliminary  planning  for  tanker  con- 
struction 

"We  launched  our  first  ship  on  September 
26.  1942.  92  days  after  the  keel  was  laid. 
199  days  from  the  date  of  the  facilities  con- 
tract. This  was  the  fastest  record  of  any 
yard  now  building  Liberty  ships.  We  then 
had  11,800  men  on  our  pay  roll.  We  de- 
livered ths  first  ship  on  October  31.  1942. 
61  days  ahead  of  contract.  234  days  after  the 
facilities  contract.  We  then  had  16.400  men 
on  our  pay  roll.  By  the  end  of  1942  we  had 
delivered  S  ships  compared  to  our  contract 
calling  for  3  These  5  ships  were  127  ship- 
days  ahead  of  contract  By  March  17,  1 
year  after  ground  breaking,  we  had  delivered 
12  ships.  463  ship-days  ahead  of  contract. 
These  ships  were  delivered  so  much  faster 
than  the  record  esubllshed  by  the  former 
record-holding  shipyard  that  the  Qovern- 
ment  got  the  use  of  1.139  ship-days  compared 
to  the  next  fastest  shipyard. 

•To  date  we  have  laid  15  keels,  launched  14, 
and  delivered  13.  In  the  first  year  from 
ground  breaking  this  yard  dehvered  2  ships 
per  way  and  did  a  great  deal  of  work  on  other 
ships,  including  unkers.  The  fastest  other 
yard  record  In  the  first  year  from  ground 
breaking  was  eight-elevenths  of  a  ship  per 
way.  Our  first  ship  took  136  days  to  build 
from  keel  laying  to  delivery     Otir  fifteenth 


ship  will  take  about  50  days,  so  between  the    I 
first  and  fifteenth  ship  we  have  reduced  the    j 
time  of  construction  by  60  percent  and  the 
man-hour  cost  by  50  percent.     At  about  the   | 
time  Marlnshlp  started   there  were  5  other    , 
six-way    Liberty    shipyards    getting    started 
Two  of  these  other  yards  had  delivered  ships 
by  the  end  of  February  1943.     One  of  these 
yards  took  266  days  to  build   its  first   Fhip 
compared  to  our  126  days  on  the  first  ship 
The  man-hour  cost  of  our  first  ship  and  th:s 
other  yard's  first  ship  was  about  the  same 
"Among  other  things  that  have  contributed 
to  our  speed  and  ship  cost  were— 

'1.  Fabrication  of  first  ship  steel  at  Caisiilp 
saved  time  and  cost. 

•2.  The  fast  start  and  construction  of  our 
yard  helped  our  speed  greatly  but  increabed 
the  cost.  Knowltig  that  speed  was  para- 
mount we  used  Improvised  methods  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  permanent  equipment 

"3.  All  costs  increased  between  1941  and 
1942,  estimated  at  least  15  percent  increa.se     i 

"4.  Ninety  percent  of  the  people  who  went 
to  work  In  our  yard   were  inexperienced   in 
ship   work   or  the  craft   worlc.     This  meant    ' 
that  these  people  had  to  be  trained  beJore 
i    they  went  to  work  or  on  the  Job.     We  antici- 
'    pated  this  and  worked  additional  people  in 
1    order    to    offset    the    inexperience      As    ti:ne 
I    went  on  the  experience  of  these  people  in- 
i    creased  their  man-hour  efficiency.     On  Octo- 
ber 31  we  had  16.400  people  on  the  pay  roll 
This  went  up  to   19.500  by  early  December 
It   Is  now   back   to   16,500   and    we   estimate 
that  our  man-hour  efficiency  is  up  at   least 
one-third. 

"5.  Last  autumn  there  was  a  shortage  of 
tanker  material  and  machinery.  We  were 
just  starting,  going  fast,  and  these  short- 
ages hurt  our  progress.  Other  yards  that 
were  started  before  ours,  started  slower  with 
a   better  supply    of  materials 

"6  Conversion  of  our  yard  from  Liberties 
to  tankers  meant  that  during  a  considerable 
period  of  time  we  were  building  both  Lib- 
erties and  tankers.  We  had  to  do  the  engi- 
neering and  production  planning  work  to  ^et 
reedy  for  the  tankers  Had  we  stayed  on 
Liberties  we  would  by  now  have  delivered  at 
least  36,  and  would  be  delivering  6  or  move 
per  month  with  the  same  or  a  lower  total 
pay  roll.  Had  we  stayed  on  Liberties  c  ur 
Liberty  ship  cost  would  have  been  40  pei- 
cent  lower.  Tankers  were  sorely  needed,  this 
yard  was  selected  to  build  them  and  we  are 
building  them,  but  the  cost  effect  of  conver- 
sion must  be  recognized 

"On  October  9  the  Commission  awarded  us 
a  contract  to  build  22  T  2  tankers.  We  laid 
our  first  keel  on  December  7.  have  launched 
5.  and  have  5  now  on  the  ways  under  con- 
struction. Our  average  time  for  const.-uc- 
tion  on  the  ways  for  the  first  5  ships  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  way  time  for  the 
first  5  ships  built  in  any  other  yards  now 
building  the  same  tanker?  The  quality  of 
our  workmanship  and  especially  of  welding 
sequence,  have  been  very  carefully  laid  cut 
and  approved  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  Our 
basic  problem  now  is  to  secure  adequate 
tanker  machinery  This  has  delayed  deliv- 
ery  and  Increased  the  cost  of  our  ships  sub- 
stantially We  are  now  working  15.650  peo- 
ple on  S  shifts  a  day;  50  percent  work  on 
the  day  shift.  30  percent  on  the  swing,  and 
20  percent  on  the  graveyard.  Our  force  Is 
almost  consUnt,  although  our  total  pay  roll 
may  increase  slightly  as  the  supply  of  tanker 
machinery  improves.  We  have  had  no  serious 
problem  In  supplying  our  manpower  needs. 
People  in  this  area  have  been  attracted  to 
our  yard  because  of  Its  favorable  transpor- 
tation, housing,  and  pl«asant  working  en- 
vironment. We  have  bad  no  strikes  or  official 
threats  of  strikes. 

"Some  time  ago,  realizing  that  continuous 
operation  with  a  constant  rotation  within 
crews  of  the  men's  day  off  had  a  harmful 
effect  on  their  dally  work,  we  put  Into  effect, 
with  the  Maritime  Commission's  approval  and 


knowledge  of  the  labor  union,  the  7-day 
balanced  work  program  under  which  most 
of  the  men  have  thj  same  day  off  on  Sunday 
This  keep.s  the  crews  intact,  avoids  changes 
of  leader:?hip  witliin  the  crews  and  Increases 
teumwoik  It  gives  us  a  better  chance  to  do 
balancing  work  on  Sundays,  such  as  main- 
tenance, material  planning  and  any  o'ther 
critical  work  This  plan  has  worked  out 
succersfuUy  and  we  understand  is  under  con- 
:;id  ration  iii  other  defense  industries 

•"nie  labor  turn-over  is  now  8' 2  percent, 
down  considerably  in  the  last  6  months.  Our 
absentees  run  at  the  rate  of  6'4  percent. 
About  70  percent  cf  our  absentees  are  caused 
by   illness   or   nonindustrial   accidents 

"We  have  an  ideal  transportation  set-up  at 
our  vard  Special  busses  serve  the  yard  both 
from  San  Fiancisco  and  areas  north  of  Mar- 
insh.p  Special  ferryboats  run  from  San 
Franci.'^co  rlt;ht  to  the  yard.  Several  thou- 
sand of  our  men  walk  to  work  from  a  housing 
project  near  the  yard  site.  Many  of  our  men 
drive  to  work  across  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
in  private  au'omobiles  using  the  pool-car 
set-\ip 

"Onginully  there  was  a  slight  housing  short- 
age, btit  we  had  been  assured  by  the  hous- 
ing authority  that  If  needed  they  would  fur- 
I  nish  additional  hou.scs.  and  they  did.  The 
National  Housing  Authority  built  Marin  City 
!  which  hou.'cs  1,200  sinele  men  in  dormitories 
and  1.500  men  with  their  families  in  family 
units. 

•  Mann.^hip  was  conceived,  designed,  built. 
and    l-.as    been    operated    primarily    by    men 
formerly    In    the    construction    Industry,    al- 
though   some    of   our    best   supervisors   were 
available    at    Calship    and    some    have    come 
from    other    yards      When    Admiral    Vlckery 
fir.st  visited  the  ya  d  he  was  pleased  with  our 
progre.'-s  but  said  maybe  we  were  just  good 
I    starters.     We  asked  him  to  come  back  in  6 
,    months  to  Judge  our  results.     He  did  come 
I    back    6    months    later    and    on    January    27 
!    awarded  us  our  first  M-flag  for  making  the 
'■    fastest  record  of  any  of  the  six-way  shipyards. 
Our  second    M-flag   was   awarded    to   us   on 
;    Marrh  29. 

"We  hiive  found  the  Maritime  Commission 
fair  and  able;  they  are  splendid  to  work  for. 
Admiral  Land  and  Admiral  Vlckery  are  great 
leaders  and  are  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us. 
They  recognize  that  we  are  building  ships  at 
Mann.-hip  primarily  to  help  the  war  effort. 
They  are  hard  drivers  and  expect  results,  and 
we  give  them  results  " 

So  testified  Mr.  K.  K.  Bechtel.  president 
of  Marinship  Corporation.  I  congratulate 
Mr  Eeehtel.  his  staff,  and  all  of  his  personnel 
en  their  remarkable  contribution  to  our  war 
effo!  t. 


The  Antistrike  Bill  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0'='  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1943 

I  Mr.    SHORT.    Mr.     Speaker,    under 

\  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

[  ORD,  I  include  the  followins  article  by 

I  David  Lawrence  from   the  Washington 

i  Evening  Star: 

Blow  Dkalt  Pre.stige  of  Roosevelt — Veto  Is 
I        Blamed      o.n      Stupidity      or     Left-Wing 

I  AOVISEKS 

i  (By  David  Lawrence) 

There  Is  only  one  real  basis  for  Indigna- 
I  tlon  today  as  a  consequence  of  the  overridljig 
I   of  President  Roosevelt's  veto  by  Congress.    It 
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Is  an  Indignation  that  should  drive  from 
Washington  the' smart-aleck  group  of  left- 
wingers  who  have  misled  and  misinformed 
the  President  about  the  state  of  public  opin- 
ion on  the  strike  Issue. 

There  was  no  sound  reason  why  In  the 
midst  of  war  both  Houses  of  Congress,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  should  have  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  register  a  vote  of  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Such  a  vote  with  all  Its  implications 
to  the  outside  world— for  in  parliamentary 
government  it  would  mean  the  ousting  of  the 
executive  or  else  a  general  election — need  not 
have  occurred. 

The  so-called  group  of  advisers  who  keep 
the  President  from  knowing  the  facts  about 
what  Is  happening  in  the  country  have  done 
him  a  disservice  and  perhaps  a  disser\ice 
to  the  prestige  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

Whoever  wrote  that  veto  message  for  the 
President — for  It  seems  incredible  that  he 
would  write  such  an  illogical  and  contradic- 
tory document  himself — did  more  to  break 
down  the  position  of  the  President  before 
Congress  and  the  country  than  any  political 
opponent  ever  has  done  or  could  do. 

PRESS  GAVE    WARNING 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  forewarned  by  the  press, 
but  he  has  developed  a  cynicism  toward  the 
press  which  warps  his  Judgment.  Still  there 
must  have  been  other  advisers  in  his  en- 
tourage who  could  read  and  analyze  what  has 
been  happyeniug  since  John  L  Lewis  began 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  prestige  of 
governmental  agencies. 

There  was  only  one  way  out — a  law  that 
would  require  Mr.  L^wis  to  ccme  before  the 
War  Labor  Board  and  testify,  a  law  that 
would  prevent  the  encouragement  or  calling 
of  strikes  when  the  Government  seized  a 
property  or  plant.  The  country  wanted  such 
a  law.  The  troops  in  our  camps  and  cur 
men  overseas  wanted  such  a  law— they 
wanted  authority  exercised  promptly  and 
without  fear  of  political  consequences. 

Men  in  Congress  read  newspapers.  And. 
above  all.  they  read  letters  from  constitu- 
"ents— the  mothers  and  fathers,  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  boys  in  our  armed  services. 
War  is  a  serious  business  and  politics  has  no 
place  in  It.  or  the  wrath  of  the  country  will 
take  its  toil  of  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

WEIGHTY   DISAPPROVAL 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  confident  that  he  can  do  as 
he   pleases  without  law.   still  nurturing  the 
Illusion  that  an   Executive  order  is  a  com- 
mand— something  Mr,  Lewis  challenged  and 
proved  to  be  fallacious— and  still   believing 
that  Congress  wouldn't   override   a   veto   on 
such  a  delicate  subject  as  labor  legislation, 
now  has  a  bitter  defeat  en  his  record.    It  is 
the  most  vehement  expression  of  disapproval 
ever  registered  against  the  President  s  nee  he 
came  into  office     It  may  even  shake  badly  the 
confidence  of  his  group  of  worshippers  who 
un   to   now   have   taken   for   granted   that   a 
fourth  term  was  inevitable  and  a  walk-away. 
Where    the    President    made    his    mistake 
was,  first,  in  listening  to  the  labor  lobby  who 
asked  him  to  veto  the  bill.     Then  he  made 
his  next  mistake  in  the  language  of  the  mes- 
sage.   After  first  reciting  that  labor  had  kept 
its  no-strike  pledge  so  that  99'"'i(ki  percent  of 
the  work  went  forward  without  strikes,  be 
declared   that   viawS  are  often   necessary  to 
make  a  very  small  minority  of  people  live  up 
to  the  standards  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  follow." 

But  later  on  In  his  message,  without  any 
explanation  whatsoever,  the  President  turns 
about  and  says  that  some  other  Innocently 
worded  provision  "would  stimulate  labor  un- 
rest and  give  Government  sanction  to  strike 
agitations." 
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VICTIM    OF    ADVISERS 

Just  why  the  patriotic  labor  leaders  of 
America  who  have  given  their  solemn  pledge 
not  to  strike  should  suddenly  feel  compelled 
to  strike  Just  because  a  law  says  they  must 
give  notice  if  they  want  to  strike  was  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  anybody  in  Con- 
gress, and  so  they  tossed  the  argument  out 
the  window  as  specious  and  as  merely  the 
raising  of  a  far-fetched  interpretation  Just 
as  an  excuse  for  a  veto. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  President  that  there 
is  more  good  than  bad  In  the  law.  He  has 
signed  many  a  law  under  those  circum- 
stances. He  should  have  signed  this  one 
With  a  request  for  the  repeal  of  what  he  con- 
sidered unwise  provisions.  But  he  evidently 
was  told  he  could  not  afford  politically  to 
antagonize  labor  and  that  Congress  would 
surely  sustain  a  veto  His  advisers  guessed 
wrong,  and  Mr.  Re)osevelt  is  the  victim  of 
the  stupidity  of  his  own  left-wing  group  of 
advisers.  He  should  get  rid  of  them  all  and 
pet  in  tune  with  Congress  and  the  country. 
He  should  forget  politics  and  expediency- 
men  are  dying  and  homes  are  being  sr.d- 
dened.  This  is  no  time  for  left-wing  or 
right-wing. 

Congress  saw  the  point.  And  the  morale 
of  our  troops  overseas  and  In  the  camps  will 
be  stimulated  as  never  before.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  prohibiting  strikes  in  wartime,  the 
Nation  is  virtually  unanimous. 


Address  of  Hon.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  of 
Connecticut,  Before  Wisconsin  Repub- 
lican State  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1943 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  before  the  Republican 
State  Convention  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  on 
June  27  1943: 

Mr  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  every 
Republican  is  fully  aware  of  the  great  part 
the  Stale  of  Wisconsin  has  played  In  the  his- 
tory of  Republicanism.  We  know  that  our 
party  was  born  at  Ripon  In  your  State,  almost 
90  years  age.  Here,  then,  as  the  clouds  cf 
the  Civil  War  gathered;  it  was  born  with  the 
word  "freedom"  twice  on  Its  lips:  Free  Soil 
and  Free  Men.  And  Irom  the  beginning,  Wis- 
consin had  the  deathless  love  of  freedom  in 
its  heart.  To  achieve  that  freedom.  Wiscon- 
sin gave  the  Union  over  8,030  of  its  young 
lives,  sustaining  then— one  sparsely  popu- 
lated State — more  casualties  than  all  the 
United  States  today  have  had  in  taking 
North  Africa.  And  the  long  political  legends 
of  your  fighting  farmers  and  fighting  legis- 
lators who  have  made  Wisconsin  one  of  our 
most  liberal  States  within  the  framework 
always — always  within  the  framework— of 
constitutionality,  is  also  known  to  every 
student  of  political  history.  And  the  har- 
mony which  exists  today  among  your  dairy- 
men and  farmers,  businessmen,  and  labor- 
ers, in  their  war  effort,  U  a  matter  of  national 
attention  and  pride. 

Therefore,  simply  as  an  American,  as  well 
as  a  Republican,  I  am  proud  and  honored  to 
be  here. 


But  I  am  doubly  honored  as  the  flret  Re- 
publican woman  to  keynote  a  Wisconsin  con- 
vention, though  I  take  this  compliment  aa  I 
know  you  meant  It:  to  all  the  Republican 
women  of  your  State  and  of  my  State,  who 
have  fought  In  recent  years  quite  as  hard  as 
the  men  to  bring  back  good  government  to 
cur  land. 

But  now  I  murt  make  a  confession  to  you. 
Happy  as  I  was  to  accept  the  honor  of  key- 
noting  the  convention  of  a  State  as  great  as 
Wisconsin,  glad  as  I  am  to  do  here  my  pleas- 
ant  Republican   duty,  proud  aa  I  am  as  a 
Connecticut  woman  to  meet  the  women  of 
Wisconsin — none  of  these  was  the  true  reason 
I  came  here  today.    1  came  to  discharge  a 
personal   debt  of  gratitude  to   the   State  of 
Wisconsin  Itself.     It  is  a  debt  Incurred  long 
ago,  when  1  was  a  small  girl.     I  lived  on  a 
lake  called  Turtle  Lake  in  Barron  County,  in 
a  town  that  was  not  really  a  town.  I  suspect. 
but   a   shopping   appendage   to  a  lumbering 
camp.     Hew  this  happened  to  be  so  can  be 
cf  no  particular  interest  to  you.    But  that  It 
was  so  is  today,  and  always  will  be.  to  me  a 
matter  of  importance.    For  may   I  tell -you 
that.   \'ith   the   great  exception   of  my  own 
tight   little   State  of   Connecticut,  no  other 
part  of  this  Union  is  to  me  so  much  America 
as    Wisconsin,     Memories    of    childhood    re- 
mam  always  the  deepest  and  the  most  acti- 
vating ones.    It  seems  to  me  now,  as  It  has 
time  and  time  again   In  the  past  20  years. 
that   some   of   that   quality   of   self-reliance, 
which  we  Americans  are  prone  to  think  of  as 
peculiarly  American.  I  v.as  lucky  enough  to 
learn  here  as  a  child. 

1  was  instinctively  aware  then,  in  a  child- 
ish way.  of  what  I  knew  as  an  adult  to  be  a 
certainty  now:  That  the  air  of  Wisconsin,  30 
years  ago.  was  indeed  the  very  air  of  freedom, 
breathed  by  free  men,  living  and  laughing. 
planning  and  building,  saving  and  spending 
m  a  free  and  expanding  land,  a  land  in  which 
there  was  still  great  opportunity  for  them 
and  their  wives,  and  even  greater  opportu- 
nity for  their  childnn. 

In  1775.  a  year  before  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. Edmund  Buike  rose  to  his  feet  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  make  his  great 
speech  on  Conciliation.  He  based  his  plea 
for  peace  with  the  American  Colonies  laigely 
on  his  evaluation  of  the  true  nature  of  thia 
new  man  :n  history,  the  American.  Our 
pioneer  pursuits,  he  said  had  largely  influ- 
enced our  characters:  "Abeunt  studla  In 
mores"  To  the  men  of  the  Old  World,  he 
described  the  men  of  the  New  World  as  "men 
acute.  iBqulsitive,  dexterous,  prompt  in  at- 
tack, ready  in  defense,  full  of  resources."  "In 
other  countries."  he  said,  "the  people,  more 
simple,  and  of  a  less  mcrcurla.  cast.  Judge  of 
an  ill  principle  In  government  only  by  an 
actual  grievance.  In  America,  they  antici- 
pate the  evil,  and  Judge  of  the  pressure  of  the 
grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  principle. 
They  augur  misgovernment  at  a  distance,  and 
snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny  In  every  tainted 
breeze." 

Burke  might  well  have  been  describing  the 
Wisconsinltes  I  knew  30  years  ago.  Are  the 
men  of  Wisconsin,  and  America,  too,  still  like 
that?  The  account  American  soldiers  are 
giving  of  themselves  on  the  battle  fronts  of 
the  world  heroically  attests  to  their  ability  to 
cope  with  foreign  tyrants,  to  augur  foreign 
misgovernment  at  a  distance.  For  Americaiu 
today  are  fully  aware  of  the  badness  of  the 
beastly  principles  of  Nazism  and  Japlsm, 
They  are  determined  that  these  evil  principle* 
shall  not  triumph. 

But  what  of  the  ability  of  Americans  to 
Judge  of  the  pressure  of  a  grievance  by  th« 
badness  of  the  principle,  to  augur  miagor- 
emment  here  at  home?  Are  our  fanners  and 
workers,  today,  as  quick  as  Burke  aald  they 
were  to  "snuff  the  approach  of  domestic  ty- 
raimy  in  every  tainted  breeae"?    Is  the  air  of 
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America  today  as  frw  as  the  Wisconsin  air  ot 
my  chiJdbocd?     Fundamentaily.  yes. 

But  let  lu  face  it.  In  past  years,  many 
Americans  have  not  t>een  like  their  pioneer 
forerathers,  so  quick  to  anticipate  domestic 
evils  in  their  Fadcral  Government,  or  so 
shrewd  to  Judge  the  pressures  of  their  domes- 
tic grievances  bv  the  badness  of  the  principle 
practiced  in  Washington  For  their  failure 
to  do  so.  In  our  time,  our  Nation  has  paid 

dearly. 

Now  what  is  the  principle  by  which  we 
deaaanded  as  American  revoluUtnists  we 
6h<  uid  be  governed?  And  by  what  principle 
have  Americans  always  iemacded  to  be 
poverned?  By  the  democratic  principle  of 
Justice,  to  every  individual,  and  to  nil  groups 
in  our  land  It  wa*  in  large  part  the  failuie 
cl  the  Old  Deal  to  give  eqtial  ;uitice  to  every 
Indntdual  and  group,  abtyve  all  tht  farmer 
ar.i'  the  iaborer  which  linally  overthrew  the 
Old  Deal  and  broujht  the  New  Deal  to  power. 
Ti'.e  p£0  .le  hhd  Judged  the  badness  of  the 
Old  Deals  failure  to  abide  by  ths  principle 
of  Justice. 

But.  ir.y  fellow  Republicans,  did  the  New 
DsaJ  restore  the  democratic  principle  of  jus- 
tice in  government,  for  the  consp  cucus  and 
ackncwledged  injustices  of  the  Old  Deal?    It 
did  not.     It  substituted  insleiid  another  prin- 
ciple, a  hitherto  unknrwn  principle  In  Amer- 
ican political  phlloscphy,  completely  stiai  ga 
to    the   self-reliant    American    pioneers   and 
farmers  whose  spirit  had  long  Informed  it. 
The  principle  by  which  the  New  Doal  sought 
to  gover-  and  stay  In  power  was  the  aristo- 
cratic principle  of  charity.     And  what  is  the 
difference   between    Justice    and    charity    in 
government?    Well.  I  think  It  is  this:  Justice 
la  what  you  get  when   you   receive   exactly 
what  you  have  a  right  to  get  as  an  honest 
citizen  of  a  great  democracy:  a  good  steady 
Job.  with  the  chance  of  advancement;  a  farm 
on  which  you  can  prejduce  and  plant,  and 
•ell  your  produce  In  a  fair  market:  a  career 
or  bu<ilne&a  In  which  you  can  make  he„dw:.y 
u  fast  as  youi  talents  and  Industry  warrant; 
above  all  the  opportunity  freely,  according 
to    your   abilities,   to    open   or    enter    more 
fruitful   fields  of   enterprise.    This  was   the 
essential    economic    Justice    which    Thomas 
JeReraon  proposed  when  he  said  "equa".  op- 
portunities for  all    and  special  privileges  for 
none."    This  Is  the  Justice  which  enccu.  ages 
■plrlt  in  every  material  undertaking. 

Charity  Is  what  you  are  given  when   you 
don't  get  Justice.    Then  you  get  doles,  band- 
ouia.  WPAlsm,  special  subsidies  and  special 
privileges  and  special  beneflta  to  favored  and 
special   groups  within   the  economy.      It   Is 
my  belief  that  the  American  people  are  now 
lick  unto  revolt  of  the  New  Deal  principle  of 
charity  as  government,  and  government  as 
charity.     For   they   have   seen   at   long    last 
that    this    principle,    however   much    In    the 
beginning  It  may  have  served   to  bind   the 
wounds  Inflicted  by  the  old  economic  Injus- 
tices, when  applied  wholesale  for  a  long  time 
to  a  nation,  discourages  self-reliance,  frus- 
trates   ambition,    curtails    production,    and 
stultifies    all    the    processes    of    democracy. 
Today  the  badness  of  this  principle  of  gov- 
ernment has.  after  10  years  of  application, 
reiulted   in   a  terrible   pressure  of   national 
gr.evances:  Of  prodigious  tazea  and  a  public 
debt   of   a  size   that  staggers   a    mathema- 
tician's Imagination.    These  taxes,  this  debt, 
mtut  be  borne  by  us.  and  our  children     We 
know   that  now.     We  see   quite  clearly   at 
last  what  the   irlstocratlc  charttymcngers  in 
Washington  had  begun  to  do  to  our  economy. 
Before  the  war  our  economy  was  rapidly  con- 
uactlng  instead  of  expanding.    For  charity. 
Instead    of     Justice,     in    government     bad 
spawned     confusion     In     business     policies, 
confusion  in  agrlculttiral  policies,  conftislon 
in  fiscal  policies,  and  confusion,  confusion, 
and  conftislon. 

Today  we   have   In   the  aristocratic   New 
Peal  an  extxaoidlnary  paradox:  It  la  beyond 


any  doubt  the  moat  charitable  Government 
In  the  world.  It  has  gone  In.  on  a  prodlg.cus 
scale,  for  "do  go<xllEg"  and  "Lady  Bounti- 
fullsm.  ■  Its  countless  administrators  t.ie- 
lessly  emulated  Robin  Hocds.  And  every 
other  clause  In  every  other  law  the  New 
Dealers  sought  to  pass  was  a  "Santa  Cause  ' 
And  yet  Insensibly  this  Government  has  be- 
come oi»e  of  the  most  unpopular  and  tyran- 
nical this  Nation  has  ever  had.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  see  at  last  that  charity  as  govein- 
ment  in  the  end  makes  men  poor,  but  it 
never  can  make  poor  men  rich.  Only  justice 
as  government  can  do  that. 

Today   the   war   Itself.   wi»h   its   insatiable 
demands  on  American  resources.  h:is  e.xpoE'-d 
to  every  eye  and  mind   the   lorg  folly  and 
shame    and    the    incredible    danger    to    our 
national  security,  our  national  economy,  and 
our  very  way  of  life — of  t^e  old  New  DeRlfrs' 
attempt    to    substitute    chr.rity    for    Justice. 
Our  Nation  of  fiercely  seU-rtliant.  ciextercus. 
acute  people,   who  are   natviraV.y   g:eat   pro- 
ducers   on    farm    and    in    factory— as    who 
should  know  better  than  you  of  Wise  nsin— 
had   almost    been    turned    into   a   Nr».tlon    of 
frustrated,    doubting,    helpless    pecple,    v.-ho 
sat  mournfully  and  Idly   In  factory  and  on 
farm,    with    no   other   hope    for    the    future 
except  the  long  holding  cut  of  millions  of 
tin  cups  for  Government  doles.  Gcvernnient 
benefits,  and  Government  subsidies.     Today, 
what  all  Americans  want  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  Is  real  cpportv.nity.  not  tr.e  New 
Deal's  false  security.     Today,  what  all  Amer- 
icans will  demand  of  victory  is  a   post-war 
America   which,   governed    by   Just    men    ar.cl 
Just  laws,   will   guarantee    us   the    free   and 
ever-expanding  economy  of  which  this  great- 
est of  nations  Is  surely  capable.     This  is  the 
challenge  offered   to   the   Republican   Party. 
and.  I  believe,  in  1944  the  Republican  Party 
will   meet   It.     It   will   become   the   majority 
party  In  the  Nation,  as  you  are  in  this  State 
already. 

Fellow  Republicans,  after  I  had  accepted 
your  invitation  to  keynote  your  convention, 
I  sought  the  opinions  of  my  very  able  R'  pub- 
lican colleagues  who  come  from  your  State 
Naturally.  I  wanted  to  say  here  things  that 
would  interest  you  and  perhaps  even  be 
profitable  to  you.  My  colleagues  were  alm(  st 
unanimous  In  advising  me  to  brine;  ycu  the 
unhappy  tale  of  what  this  false  New  Deal 
principle  of  charity  has  made  of  your  Gov- 
ernment In  Washington.  They  urt:ed  me  to 
bring  you.  as  a  reporter  rather  than  as  a 
legislator,  the  grim  picture  of  the  New  Deal 
bureaucracy,  which  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
digious proportions   in   cur   time. 

They  suggested  that  I  excite  ycur  Justifiable 
anger,  arouse  ycur  honest  indignation  with — 
to  quote  one  of  them — descriptions  cf   the 
many  New  Deal  coordinator*-,  and  cooidma- 
tois  of  coordinators,  who  ag-iln  and  again  in 
the  very  nick  of  time  have  brought  crgani/ed 
chaos  out  of   regimented   confusion;    of    the 
New  Deal  professors  appointed  to  tell  farm- 
ers and  their  wives  how  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of   life  which   they  themselves  cleverly 
avoided  by  becoming  professors:  of  the  New 
Deal  statlatlclaris  who  draw   mathematically 
precise  lines  from  unwarranted  assumptions 
to   foregone    conclusions;    of    the    New    Deal 
"elTSctency  experts"  who  know  less  about  your 
business  than  you  do.  but  who  are  getting 
paid  more  today  for  telling  ycu  how  to  run  It 
than  you  could  make  out  of  it  after  taxes. 
even  If  you  ran  It  right,  instead  of  the  way 
they  tell  ycu  to  run  It;  of  the  cruniless  New 
D«al   executive  tgencles.  staffed   with   hun- 
dreds of  men  who  Individually  can  do  noth- 
ing, but  who  gather  In   Impressive  headline 
grovps  In  order  to  decide  that  nothing  can  be 
done;  of  the  fog  of  orders  that  command  but 
do  not  produce;  of  the  hundreds  of  directions 
that  have  no  direction.     I  was  urged  to  re- 
mind  ycu  of  the   New  Deal  czars  piled  on 
c-ars.  of  bureau  heads  on  bureau  heads,  in 
mounds  that  look  on  Capitol  Hill  like  noth- 


ing so  much  p.s  the  pyramids  of  skulls  Tamer- 
lane left  on  his  march  of  conquest.  I  was 
CLunseled  to  trace  for  you  the  vicious  New 
Deal  circle  of  rising  wages,  rising  prices, 
ov-^rtcpped  by  wapea  that  rise  still  more,  and 
prices  th.it  m^.unt  again  above  them  '.n  the 
inexorable  spir.-.l  ef  inflrXon;  to  mourn  and 
lament  with  ycu  over  the  New  Deal's  mud- 
dled raticning  plans,  its  Alice  in  Wonderland 
efTorls  to  roll-buck  prices  which  are  all  too 
hkely  to  result  In  such  a  sharp  cunailment 
of  food  production  that  hunger,  that  word 
so  stranse  to  America,  may  yet  became  a  fa- 
niiluir  one:  to  review  the  history  of  the  New 
Deal's  vacillatin-T  relations  with  organized 
In.bur.  wh.ch  huve  let  locse  the  New  Deal 
Frankenstein,  Jv.hn  L.  Lrwls. 

Above  all.  I  v.-as  cautioned  to  UM  you  that 
this  powerful  New  Deal  bureaucracy  is  very 
much  llhe  a  giant  octopus.    Its  tireless  tenta- 
cles hnve  wtTm'^d  and  .slid  into  tne  sma.iest 
crev.ces  ct  cur  economy      And  while  it  is  a 
very  wise  thine  -  incieed,  a  vitally   necessary 
thing    for  patriotic  legislators  to  hack  off  a 
tentacle  here,  when  it  gets  arouno  our  war- 
prrducion  d^aphrasm.  and  a  tentacle  there, 
when  it  g?ts  around  our  tlnanciai  winap:pe, 
and  perhaps  another  tentacle  v;hich  has  las- 
tened  itself  on  our  civil  liberties,  that  does 
not   ciupc^se  oi   the  many-tentacled   octi  pus 
Itself      For  t'lere  ;s  no  v.'uy.  no  way  at  all,  to 
get  nd  of  the  old  New  Deal  until  Mr.  Rcxise- 
velt  is  voted  out  of  office     That  is  the  truth 
and  the  wh:;!e  truth  and  there  isn't  a  person 
in  the  United  Statei  who  doeent  know  it. 
He  is  the  author  cf  the  philosophy  of  charity 
as  government,  and  ripht  there  lies  the  well- 
spring  of  all  our  domestic  confu'^lon.     Now 
we     have    augured     the    mlsgovernment    at 
Washington     defined    the    badness    cf    the 
principle,  and  flatly  stated  that  there  Is  no 
way  of  correctine  these  evils  and  grievances 
but  to  turn  the  New  Deal  out  of  ofEce. 

How  then  .shall  we  Republicans  seek  to 
accomplish  this?  Or.  to  rut  it  another  way, 
how  will  the  now  dealers,  who  are  powerful 
and  vocal,  try  to  prevent  us  from  accomplish- 
ing u?  In  wt-.at  terms  will  the  new  dealers 
l:;u.;ch  the:r  attnck.  and  in  what  terms  ccuch 
their  defense?  Let  me  tell  ycu  then,  although 
I  think  you  already  knew  it:  The  new  dealers 
Will  not  m.ake  their  fluht  on  domestic  issues.* 
For  that  ftsjht  Is  a!rer>dv  lost.  There  is  net  a 
new  dealer  In  Wathington  who  will  not 
Fdniit  freely  that  Mr  Roosevelt  cannot  be  re- 
elected for  a  fou:ih  term  if  the  isf-ues  can  b3 
c-infined  to  a  discusslcn  of  Mr  Roosevelt's 
12--V  ear-old  domcst.c  policies.  New  what 
ru7ht  we  to  dec'.uce  from  that?  Nothing 
cculd  be  mere  simp'c:  The  new  dealers  will 
not  make  their  fight  on  domestic  issues. 
Th"y  will  r.-ake  the  ficht  en  foreign  Issues. 

And  b'.cnuse  I  wish  to  be  utterly  frank 
with  you.  I  must  tell  you  now  that  they 
will  succeed:  yes.  they  will  succeed,  in  m?k- 
Ing  this  the  paramount  issue  cf  the  next 
electicn.  For  there  is  no  question,  abso- 
lutely no  question,  after  the  actual  achieve- 
ment cf  military  victory,  more  Important  to 
the  whole  American  p3ople  then  the  qurs- 
tion  of  what  America's  foreign  policy  wa,s, 
what  America  s  fore'gn  policy  Is.  and  wliat 
America's  fore.gn  policy  ought  to  be  Amer- 
icans know  that  In  this  ever  shrinking  world 
AmeriCT  stand*  no  chance,  no  chance  at  all. 
cf  workine  out  a  prosperous  domestic  econ- 
omy and  of  preserving  her  way  of  life,  unless 
peace  can  be  preserved  over  wide  areas  of 
Europp  afd  Asia  They  feel  that  cur  Inevi- 
table m'.llt.'.ry  victory  will  be  utterly  mean- 
lr.gle<t»  and  all  the  brave  young  lives  dedi- 
cated to  It  wantonly  wasted.  If.  afterwards, 
thi.s  Naf;cn  does  net  vigorously  seek  the 
mechanlfm  and  procedure  by  which  we  may 
hope  to  prevent  a  third  world  war  In  our 
chldren's  lifetime  If  this  is  the  New  Deal 
argument  for  fighting  the  election  cf  '44  on 
foreign  Issues— and  I  think  It  Is — then  the 
New  Dr-al  areument  is  right.  And  the  pc:>  ie 
know  It.    So  our  party  will  stand  unprepared 
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to  battle  the  New  Deal  on  the  question  of 
foreign  policy  at  Its  own  peril. 

As  I  told  you.  many  of  my  colleagues  sug- 
gested what  I  might  talk  to  you  about  out 
here  In  Wisconsin.  But  one  cautioned  me 
what  not  to  talk  about. 

"Don't,"  he  said,  "talk  about  foreign  policy 
In  Wisconsin."    And  when  I  said,  "Why  not?", 
he  said,  ■'Well,  because  Wisconsin  has   been 
considered     something     cf     an     isolationist 
State — intervention  isn't  popular  out  there." 
Now.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  most  people 
mean  any  more  by  these  words  "isolationist" 
and  "interventionist."     If  an  isolationist  is, 
or  was,  a  man  who  wanted  to  stay  out  of  war, 
then  I  was  and  am  an  isolationist.     And  so. 
I  believe,  was  everybody  in  the  United  States 
before  Pearl  Harbor.    For  a  wan  who  wants  to 
get  Into  a  war  he  can  stay  out  of  is  either  a 
fool  cr  a  knave.    Certainly,  the  people  of  the 
State  cf  Wisconsin  did  not  want  to  get  into 
this  war   any   more    than   did    the   prople   of 
Connecticut.    So  if  the  word  means  just  hav- 
ing  wanted   to   stay   out    cf  war.   then    as   a 
smear  word  It  Is.  even  to  new  dealers,  useless. 
Well.  then,  is  an  isolationist  a  man  who  be- 
lieves that   his  country  shall  have  no  trade 
relation.-:  and  no  cultural  relations  with  any 
other  ration  when  the  war  is  over?    If  isrla- 
tionist  means  that,  surely  there  are  no  i.so:a- 
tionists  in  Wisconsin  nor  In  the  re  =1  cf  the 
countrv.    Then,  what,  precisely,  does  "isrla- 
tionist"  mean  as  the  New  Deal  uses  it   end 
will  use  it  with  increasing   frequency  as  the 
election   approaches''     M'ly   I   tell   you?     An 
isolaticnist  will  sooner  or  "later  be  defined  bv 
the  n.ew  dealers  as  a    ■  man  who  refuses  to 
i.ccepr.    from  here  oir.  what   will   be  called 
from  hero  out   "Mr    Roosevelt's  foreicn   pol- 
icy."   N')W.  if  we  Republicans  are  going  to  be 
^^mea:cd    because    we    refu.^e    to    accept    Mr 
Roosevelt'^  foreign  policy,  we  hr.d  better  dis- 
cover quickly  what  it  is  we  are  being  smeaied 
for  net  acccp-ing.     In  -short,  we  h.id  better 
examine  Mr.  Roo-evelt's  fcreign  policy  clcs-i'lv 
and   at   once,   because,   as  1  say.   if   the   N^vv 
Deal  is  reelected  this  is   the  Issue  it  will  be 
rco'eetfd  on. 

First,  with  your  kind  permission.  I  -th.iU 
have  to  give  you  certain  definitions  of  my 
own  of  what' I  believe  isolation  really  is 
Isolation,  as  we  have  come  to  know  it  in  our 
countr-  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  is.  I 
think,  the  widely  held  belief  that  America 
can  live  in  peace  and  prosperity  in  an  ever 
shrinking  world,  without  developing  a  pt^i- 
tivc.  forceful  American  foreien  policv.  a 
policy  based,  as  every  nation's  should  be.  rn 
our  own  self-interest,  and  self-defense.  N-w 
every  American  knows  that  we  do  have  such 
a  policy  toward  Canada.  Mexico,  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries  and  South  America. 
And  he  knows  that  for  many  years  we  have, 
with  a  con.^idcrable  d'-grte  of  success,  pur- 
sued it  Because  of  this  up-r.nd-d-.wn. 
North-to-South  foreign  policy  of  curs,  there 
ha.s  been  long  peace  and  increns.ng  pros- 
perity in  and  anr  ng  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

But  tcdav  the  average  American  must  also 
be  aware  that  for  almost  40  years,  we  have 
had  no  su.h  vigoious  and  positive  proceduie, 
based  en  our  ov.n  5-clf  intere--t  our  own  con- 
ceptions of  the  deiense  of  our  ^hores,  the 
expice-ion  of  our  trade,  the  cwinn-.un:cati  ;.is 
(jf  cultural  ideas,  tcward  turi  pe  ana  «L-:a. 
V/e  have  hnd  in  short,  r.o  sidf-to-slde.  E...'-t- 
to-Wesi  pol.cy  The  belief  that  we  did  not 
netd  ore  in  the  past,  that  wc  will  not  ned 
one  in  the  future.  Is  whut  1  call  "Is^.latton." 
and  v.ill  continue  to  ca'l  It.  so  long  as  the  be- 
I'ef  pi'^vails  In  sh  rt.  an  ISMlatlonlst  is  a 
m.-xn  v,Hh  few  cr  no  iderta  In  his  head  about 
what  he  thlnk.s  Am'-iica  should  do  to  safe- 
gvard  our  national  Inieiesti  in  relation  to 
Eu  ope  atid  Aibla. 

Now  wh'it  Is  an  inteivcntlnms- .'  tor 
this  ts  al:o  us'd  ?s  a  .mear  wo:d  by  some 
Republlct-ns.  If  an  interventionist  is  a  man 
who  wants  to  gi\e  every  bUss-ed  inmg  Amer- 


ica has  away  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
who  wants  to  mess  into  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  nations,  then  I  am  not  an  Inter- 
ventionist, and  I  don't  believe  there  aie 
many,  outside  the  ranks  of  the  New  Deal, 
in  America.  So  let  me  define  the  word  In- 
terventionist, loo.  For.  by  my  definition  an 
interventionist  is  a  man  who  has  been  an  iso- 
lationist— that  is  to  say  a  man  without  an 
American  foreign  policy  at  all — who.  wnen 
he  finally  sees  that  his  country  is  unavoid- 
ably threatened  by  war.  adopts,  at  the  last 
moment,  the  foreign  policy  ot  another  na- 
tion, or  even  of  several  other  nations. 

Now  that  description  fits  the  administra- 
tion  perfectly.     History   is  history.     Shortly 
after   Mr.   Roosevelt   came   to  office    in    1933 
he  scuttled  the  World  Economic  Conference. 
Just   such   a   conference.  I  may   add,   as  he 
will    one    day    be   suggesting   as   a   post-war 
necessity.     At  the  time,  this  act  was  recog- 
nized  by   every  chancellery    in   Europe,   and 
by  every  thoughtful  American,  as  the  most 
vic;lent  act  of  economic  isolation  ever  com- 
mitted   by    an    American    President.     From 
then  on.  until  the  year  1933.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
grew   in  stature   as  the  world's  outstanding 
isolationist.    That  is  to  say,  although  he  was 
the   leader   of    the   greatest   country    in    the 
world,  he  propounded  and  practiced  no  posi- 
tive American  foreign  policy  lor  Europe  and 
A>ia.     To  be  sure,  he  hud  inherited  a  pojicy 
of   European   isolation  from   the   Kepubiic  m 
Party  of  the  m.iddle  twenties,  but  by  scuttiuig 
the  Wcrld  Econi  mic  Ccnlerence.  which  nad 
been  set  up  by  Pre.'-ident  Hoover,  he  broutiht 
isolation  to  a  pe;-k  of  portection  never  ben  re 
umiclied  in  America 

But  if  Mr.  Roose\elt  had  Inherited  no 
Aineiic:in  foreisn  poiicy  lor  b'urcpe  Irom  tne 
Il^pub'icans,  he  had  inherited  one  for  ."^f-ia. 
Under  years  of  Republican  leadership,  this 
c  .untry  hud  developed  a  policy  toward  the 
Orient' which  was  b.sed  on  the  territorial 
integrity  cl  China,  the  rifzht  of  all  nations 
to  tr.-de  there  on  equal  terms  and  the 
pie.-ervation  of  our  defenses  in  the  Philip- 
pines 

It  was  under  Wocdrow  WilKon.  who  had 
also  been  a  great  isolationist,  later  converted 
to  intervention.  Just  like  Mr.  Roos'eveU.  our 
fortis;n  polioy  in  the  Pacific  began  to  go  to 
pot.  Flying  in  the  face  of  every  d.ctate  of 
cur  national  self-interest  at  the  Versa. lies 
Conference,  the  Democratic  administration 
gave  the  Japanese  the  mandated  Islands  in 
the  Pacific  whose  pcssession  have  since  cost 
vs.  and  will  yet  cost  us.  so  much  American 
blood.  In  later  years,  when  the  Japs  marched 
into  Manchuria.Henry  Stimson.  a  Republican 
und'r  Hoover,  pretested  violently.  But  his 
protests  were  buried  in  the  New  Deal  land- 
slide. He  was  the  last  American  in  high 
oir.ce  to  pretest  Japane.se  conquests  in  the 
Orient  for  many  years  The  fact  is  that  all 
through  these  years  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Iscla- 
tionis*  n-o-poiicy  toward  Asia  allowed  our  de- 
fea<^cs  in  the  PaciSc  to  dctoriorr.tc,  cur  pres- 
tiue  in  the  Orient  to  wane,  and  the  Japs 
slowly  but  surely  to  set  out  on  their  con- 
qitei^t'of  our  only  potential  allies,  the  Chines? 
M'-anwhile.  this  r.dmlnistration  sold  them  the 
scfiip  and  Irr.n  for  the  war  machine  which 
thev  were  d<mg  it  with 

Thus,  under  Rcofevelt.  we  had  the  un- 
chicked  g.uwih  of  Hlrohito  in  tlie  E^t.  r.nd 
111  Euicpe  the  unchcci-.t-d  growth  of  H.tler 
and  MusicUnl.  Even  as  late  as  19Sa  Mr 
Rfosevcit  was  an  avowed  lsolailon.it  He 
warmlv  conttratuJi.'cd  Chamberlain  — a  mat- 
ter of  public  rccord-fct  Munich.  Even  after 
the  war  bmke  he  cflered  no  serious  oppoi.ition 
to  the  pn<s.saj^e  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  which 
v.a.s  even  a  mere  insane  piece  of  iholutlcmsm 
than  the  scuttlini:  of  the  Econom.ic  Confer- 
ence imagine  the  leader  of  a  great  nation 
favoring  the  pi.s.sa,ie  of  a  piece  of  Ifgislatlon 
which  could  only  help  his  countiys  enemies 
ar:d  hurt  Its  friends,  and  not  stak.ug  every- 


thing., even  his  high  office,  on  pointing  this 
fact  out  to  the  people.  And  "but  me  no  buU" 
about  the  Republicans  being  behind  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  For  years  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
Congress  In  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  had 
the  great  respect,  even  adoration,  of  the 
American  people.  If  he  had  taken  the  lead 
at  this  crucial  point  to  shape  an  American 
foreign  policy  designed  to  discourage  the  ris- 
ing dictatorships  In  E^irope  and  Asia  which 
tiltlmately  meant  danger  for  via,  the  people 
surely  would  have  followed. 

He  did  not  do  so  because  he  had  no  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy;  in  short,  he  was  an  Isola- 
tionist.   But  what  happened,  you  ask,  what 
happened  to  change  him  over?    Well.  1  shall 
tell  you.    Slowly  but  surely  the  bad  news  out 
of  Europe  and  Asia  began  to  pile  up  In  the 
State  Department.    News,  I  may  say,  that  the 
adralnisiration    and    the   SUte   Department 
never  shared  fully  with  the  American  people. 
It  had  an  unhappy  way,  you  see,  of  pouring 
in  around  election  time.    If  you  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  mountains  cf  bad  news  were 
not  shared  with  the  people,  Fead  Mr.  Hull's 
White  Paper  on  Japan.    But  In  the  end  the 
news  wa.-:  so  very  evil  In  what  It  augured  for 
the  ultimate  eccnomic  and  physical  safety  of 
the  United  States,  should  the  Axis  Powers 
ultimately  overwhelm  the  British  Isles,  that 
no  man  fit  to  be  President  could  any  longer 
ignore  it.    Carefully  and  cautiously  Mr.  Roose- 
velt bccam.e  a  European  interventionist.    That 
is  to  say.  having  no  foreign  policy  of  his  own. 
slowly  he  began  to  adopt  the  foreign  policy  of 
tiie  British  Empire.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
than!:   heavens,  he  adopted  something   and 
that  that  something  was  the  foreign  policy 
of  cur  greate.'^t  and  friendliest  neightxar,  the 
British      But  history  also  forces  me  to  note 
that   Mr    Roosevelt,  the    budding    Interven- 
tionist,   never    even    adopted    British    policy 
wholeheartedly    and     forthrightly       It    was 
rather  thrust  on  him  by  the  German  declara- 
tion of  war  upon  vis  and  his  awakening   to 
the  complete  deterioration  of  cur  Far  East 
policy  was  thrust  upon  him.  as  on  all  of  us, 
bv  the  horror  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Tcdav.  I  say,  this  administration  still  has 
no  American  foreign  policy,    Tliere  is  not  one 
human    being    in    Washington,    who    knows 
what   the  administrations  foreign   policy    is 
towards  any  of  the  United  Nations.     Would 
it,  for  instance,  approve  of  a  permanent  non- 
aggres&ion    pact   with    the   Brltith   Common- 
wealth?   Do  you  know?    Le    me  tell  you  right 
now  that  I  would.     I  have  eyes,  and  I  can 
look  at  the  map.    1  can  see  on  the  map.  mv 
fellow  Republicans,  that  the  British  Empire 
and   Its  components  are  the   natural    buffer 
state  for  the  United  States  of  America.     Go 
look  at  your  globes  when  you  get  home  and 
check  this.     In  order  to  get  at  our  eiu'rnles, 
where    are     we     fighting?       Everywhere     on 
British  soil.    What  would  ear  enemies,  today 
or  tomorrow,  have  to  do  to  get  at  vjs?    Name 
the  country  or  countries  and  look  at  the  map. 
To   get   at   us   they    would,  first    have    to   go 
through,  pa^8  over  or  subdue  all  or  parts  of 
the  British  Empire     Does  not  this  immutab  e 
geCTraphical  lact  suggest  to  you.  as  It  shcud 
to  the  admini.-traticn.  that  perhaps  a  ci-rdi- 
nal  princple  of  a  wise  American  foreign  poil- 
cv  would  be  to  extend  the  Monrce  Dcctnne 
to    include    cur    natural    bufTer    state?     A%- 
othcr   example;    What   does  the   «.1.ii  nlstii- 
tien    think    our    po.icv    should    be    towi-r  .» 
F.ance?     Ill   tell   you  acaln   what   1   thir.k: 
that  the  rtitcralicn  cf  a  Ruong,  domocratie 
F.ance  in  Europe  and  in  Africa  weald  be  a 
splendid  tiling  icr  the  pear^  of  Europe — and 
the  deiense  cf  the  United  States.    A  vigorous 
Amciuan  fcrelgn   polu-y  ought  to  be  utter'y 
and  forthrlthtiy  dedicated  to  restoring  France, 
wnich    Whs   and    will    be   again    one    of    the 
greatest  forces  for  peace  and  democracy  ou 
ciitth.    Or  let  us  take  still  nnciher  example: 
What  Is  the  administration 'b  policy  toward 
Ru.s6ia?    Do  you  know?    Does  anyone?    A'-ain 
I  do  not  hesitate   to  say;   American  po.icy 
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■hould  TlTOrously  seek  to  keep  Russia  our 
friend  after  this  war  Is  over.  It  should  not 
thrust  her.  by  th?  threat  of  recurrent  isola- 
tion. Into  preying  on  her  nelphbcrs  for  tie 
territory  she  will  then  demand.  In  order  to 
protect  herself  from  a  third  German  aggres- 
sion. 

Bellere    me,    the    administration    has    no 
coherent  policy,  or.  If  it  hn.s.  it  is  keeping  It 
•a  secretly  to  Itsolf  &s  any  dictator  ever  kept 
h'.s      And    let    us    get    this   clear:    The    four 
freedon:s  are  net  a   policy;    they  are  simply 
the  expression  of  principles  and  sentiments, 
principles  and  ssnilments  which  are  totally 
Incapable  of  application  to  the  whole  world. 
Indeed,  thoy  are  only  capable  of  application 
to  parts  cf  the  world  on  the  condition  that 
our  Nation  embrace  a  foreign  policy  vigorous 
enough  to  Implement  them.  If  need  be.  by 
force.    Windy,  high-flown  tal*'  of  world  coun- 
cils, regional   federations,   world  federations, 
wor'.d  government,  world  police  forces,  or  even 
another   '.cague  of   nations — Indeed,   talk  of 
any   mdchlnery    for    so-called   collective    se- 
curity— is  meaningless  unless  our  statesmen 
first  collect  their  wlta  and  decide  how  Amer- 
ica can   best   secure   herself.     These   are  all 
dazz!e-dust  terma,  thrown  Into  the  people's 
eyea  In  order  to  be  able  to  complain  that  the 
people  do  net  see.  so  we  may  come  to  think 
that  nobody  but  the  New  Dealers  know  how 
to  manage  our  foreign  alTairs  for  us.    I  tell  you 
quite  simply  that  no  form  of  collective  se- 
curity Is  possible  until  we  Americans,  with 
open  mlcda  and  open  eye«.  are  willing  to  enter 
into  clear  and  whe.  binding  and  honorable, 
lion-a«;gresalon  pacta,  first  with  the  British 
and  thereafter  as  soon  as  they  will,  and  we 
can.  with  other  of  the  United  Nations.    Only 
on  such  common-sense  foundation  stones  can 
you  erect,  in  this  epoch  of  hi'tory,  the  sound 
edifice  of  collective  aecurity,  and  add  what 
further  machinery  may  be  necessary  to  inte- 
grate  international   cooperation.     When   we 
have  faced  up  to  this  very  simple  fact,  that 
binding  agreements  with  our  neighbors  whom 
we    trust,    la    the    first    step    in    any    foreign 
policy  which  will  safeguard  this  Nation,  we 
can  then  debate  the  issue  of  foreign  pclicy 
with  the  administration— and  win  on  it. 

Now  you  have  b?ard  a  great  deal  about  a 
mlcslon  to  lloacow.  undertaken  by  a  New 
Deal  dlplonuit  Like  ao  many  of  the  New 
Deal's  mlaslons.  that  one  waa  also  done  with 
mlrron.  For  while  Mr.  Daviea'  memory  of 
that  mlaalon  haa  made  excellent  celluloid  fic- 
tion, the  fact  remain*  that  htatorlcnlly  the 
mlMton  failed.  For  when  Mr.  Davira  left 
MoAObW.  he  left  a  Moscow  which  shortly  after- 
wards fell  tn'o  Hitler'a  arms.  diplomaMcelly. 
And  If  that  ws«n't  tMd  news  (or  us.  I  don't 
know  what  was  If  things  tuive  turned  out 
rather  better  thun  Mr.  LHivles  left  them,  It 
la  not  becaUM  this  sdminlstraiton'a  itgents 
were  to  be  trusted  with  making  a  sound  for- 
eign policy  for  the  United  States  of  Amrrica 
in  Russia,  but  because  Adolf  Hitler  himself 
betrayed  Stalin's  trust. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  another 
mission:  a  mlarlon  which  did  not  fall.  And 
I  like  to  talk  at>out  it.  because  I  am  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  This  mission  was  under- 
taken by  a  man  who  certainly  never  consid- 
ered himself  a  diplomat,  or  a  statesman,  but 
whom  history  has  proved  to  be  both.  For 
history  has  shown  that  when  he  undertook 
his  mission  he  had  clearly  in  mind  an  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  or  a  great  part  of  such  a 
policy,  at  any  rate.  And  it  was  more  than  10 
years  ago  that  this  man  foresaw  the  shape 
of  things  to  come  for  America.  He  foresaw 
that  America  would  have  to  go  to  war.  and 
that  America  would  be  attacked.  He  Identi- 
fied the  enemies.  He  said  what  had  to  be 
done  about  them,  and  he  undertook  to  do  as 
much  of  that  as  ha  could,  all  by  himself.  I 
hnve  myself  talked  long  and  earnestly  with 
this  man  in  days  gene  by.  and  I  can  attest 
to  the  a«?onl«ing.  heartbreaking  clarity  with 
which  he  looked  Into  America's  unhappy 
tutura. 


His  mission  was  a  Mission  to  Manila.  I 
am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  son  of  one  of 
Wisconsin's  great  sens — Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur. 

Let  us  review  the  history  of  a  Wlscon?lntte 
who  was  neither  an  Isolationist  nor  an  inter- 
ventionist— byt  a  patriot.  And  believe  me.  I 
only  mention  this  because  surely  it  must  l;e 
a  matter  of  pride  to  you  here,  in  w;sccn.";'.n. 
that  one  of  your  own  sons  saw  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  any  American  living  the  menace 
growing  m  Asia  and  Europe. 

General  MacArthur  spent  5  years,  from  1930 
to   1935.   In   official  Washlngron   as   Chief   cf 
Staff.     Winston    Churchill's    ccmpilat^cn    of 
his  own   unheeded  warnings   to  the  En  pi  re, 
"While  England  Slept,"  could  be  matched  in 
military   value   by   a  compilation   of   MacAr- 
thur's  own  warnings  during  those  years  to 
the    Senate,   the   Congress,    and    the    public, 
while  America  was  sleeping.     For  MacArthur 
saw  not  only  the  inevitability  of  war,  he  also 
foresaw  the  kind  of  highly  mechanized  war 
it  would  be.  and  he  projected  In  exact  specifi- 
cation after  speriflcation.  the  sort  of  equip- 
ment and  training,  the  sort  of  mcbile  Instru- 
ments and  air  force  we  wcu'.d  need  to  win 
such  a  war.     But  neither  the  administration 
nor    Congress    nor    the    Nation    would    heed 
him.     They    felt    that    only   statesmen,    not 
soldiers,  could  know  anything  about  the  shape 
that  International  affairs  would  take.    When 
the  time   came  to   retire  as  C'aief  of  Strff, 
MacArthur  refused  to  give  up  his  long  fljht 
to  protect  America  from  the  enemy  that  ho 
knew  so  well  would  one  day  strike.     At  his 
own    request    he    undertook    his    mission    to 
Manila   to  build   there,   as   field   marshal    of 
the  Philippines,  the  army  of  defense  that  he 
knew  must  one  day  protect  the  Unitfd  States 
In  the  Pacific.     This  son  of  your  State  was 
thus  the  first  Important  American,  not  cn.y 
to  recognize  an  international  peril  uf  enor- 
mous magnitude,  but  one  of  th?  few  Ameri- 
cans to  try  to  do  something  concrete  about 
It.     When  he  arrived  in  the  PhU.ppines.  he 
embaiked    on    a    frantic    race    against    tin:e. 
Until  as  late  as  1S40.  isolationist  Washirgron 
denied  him  again  and  again  the  material  ar.d 
men  he  again  and  again  begt^ed  for  to  build 
his  bastion  against  the  Jap.     But  he  did  what 
he  could,  in  spite  of  that.     And  what  Ameri- 
cans and  Filipinos  lacked  In  rquipment.  M-'C- 
Arlhur  made  up  for  In  part  by   Inspirliie   a 
dcathlciB  love  of  freedom  in  their  hearts      On 
Eataan,  Americans  for  the  first  time  tf«  k  'he 
measure  of  the  enemy.     And   the  Fli;p;ri'«' 
loyalty  to  America— thrlr  b'-li»f  in  Amrrirn  s 
honor  and  strength  that  M.t- Arthur  hnd  iu> 
earefull      nurtur«d.    »o    car<fu;iy    nr.d    U"-*-- 
lessly  that  at  time*  he  was  B'f•u^»•d  f.f  beir,^ 
a    better   atstesman    and    p<^iuictan    than    a 
■oldler~was  worth  more   Ui  ui  at  a   nauoii 
thjui  we  will  ever  be  abli*  to  c</Uiit  or  r«-fMV 
Though  Ctrregldor  fell  ulit-r  Q  bUx  dy  mor.thi 
of  heroic  defense,  none  can  say   ti.at  M.^c- 
Arthur's  was  a  mission  that  failed. 

MacArthur's  vision  of  what  must  hap[)en 
to  America  in  the  Pacific,  if  our  foreik'n 
policy  out  there  continued  to  detf ridrarc; 
his  single-handed  determination  to  build  up 
America's  defense  on  those  far-flun'^  islat  d-, 
and  his  heroic  defense  of  them  when  the  In- 
evitable hour  of  attack  had  come,  gave  time 
to  America  and  the  United  Nations  to  recover 
from  the  deadly  wounds  of  Singapore  and 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  it  saved  another  great 
democracy — Australia. 

As  I  say.  I  mention  all  this  only  to  remind 
you  that  your  State  has  produced  the  pro- 
totype of  the  Americans  we  need  so  biidly 
today — "men  acute,  irqu'sitive,  dexterous, 
prompt  in  attack,  ready  in  defense,  full  of  re- 
sources." Men  who  anticipate  the  evil,  and 
can  Judge  of  grievances  to  come  by  the  bad- 
ness of  the  principle.  Men  who  hold  their 
Nation's  safety  and  honor,  end  power  so  dear, 
they  are  not  afraid  to  sacrifice  life  or  fame 
even  to  go  Into  long  exile.  If  need  be.  to 
safeguard  them.  Men  who  can  formulate  a 
clear  American  foreign  policy,  and  act  upon 


It,  wlthov.t  waitins;  for  the  enemy  to  give  It 

hideous  shap'?  when  it  Is  almost  too  late. 
Men  who  realize  that  eternal  vigilance  Is 
the  price  of  libTty.  and  that  free  men  will 
always  think  clearest  f.nd  fight  hardest  for 
victory  and  for  peace.  And  may  I  say,  1 
believe  there  are  many  such  men  in  posl- 
ti0n«:  of  ha-Jersh'p  in  th?  Republican  Party. 
And  new,  feHc'v  Republicans,  let  me  very 
hnefiy  review  my  ar.;ument.  Tlie  New  Deal 
is  d>"ad.  so  far  as  its  reputation  en  the  home 
front  (;oes.  It  c:i\  only  siirvive  if  it  can 
convince  the  people  that  its  foreign  policy 
was  and  is  sound.  This  it  cnnnot  do  because 
the  Nev>-  D.^al  hnd  no  positive  foreign  policy 
fc?fr,re  Pearl  Harbor,  and  has  none  now.  ex- 
cept as  it  has  borrowed  one.  temporarily,  from 
our  Briti.'=h  cousins,  and  v.hile  that  Is  better 
than  nothing  it  is  still,  for  the  United  States, 
second  best. 

For  the  rest,  let  us  for  once  and  all  face 
this  fact:  The  sa:ne  philosophy  of  charity  as 
government  which  has  in^pired  the  New  Deal 
at  hi  me  will  inspii  the  New  Deal  abroad. 
W.  1'  A.  at  home  will  become  ^7.  P.  A. 
abroad.  Washington  bureaucracy  will  becoma 
world  bureaucracy,  and  all  will  be  run  over- 
seas with  the  same  juggernaut  inefficiency 
with  whirh  it  has  been  run  at  home. 

Above  a:i.  I  have  said  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Republican  Party  to  stop  de- 
fending itself  a'^ainst  the  name  "Isolation" 
isf  by  developing  a  strong,  realistic,  com- 
mon-.'^ense  American  foreign  policy,  which 
Will  then  become  the  foundation  of  a  world 
pe;ice  policy  that  all  the  nations  can  era- 
bri-ce,  because  they  can  understand  It.  In  n'j 
ether  way  can  our  party  keep  faith  with  tha 
boys  who  are  dying,  dying  every  day  on  the 
fronts.  Ill  no  other  way  can  we  Justify  In 
the  eyes  cf  history  all  t'aat  they  have  suffered 
and  are  yet  to  sul'er.  all  the  heroic  sacviflces 
that  they  are  mailing  for  us.  This,  my  fellow 
Rcpubl.cans,  's  ou.   Mission  to  America. 


The  Battle  cf  Midway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  -nTE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEJfTATTVES 
Wrdtirsday  June  30.  1043 

Mr  WOHLEY,  Mr  Sp'^ahrr.  I  bcllfvc 
tiiiil  tVMy  Miinbcr  Ixra  today  would 
Join  will)  me  In  a  r(,(!ii::,'  of  rL-;:t'('l  If  wc 
\sfie  to  allow  thf  inotuli  of  June  to  un 
by  V. iLiioiiL  commr'nioi a'tint?  a  date  uliich 
mi'  lit,  well  bf-Totne  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  our  hifiloi-y.  On  this  last  day 
of  June,  I  feel  you  will  all  join  with  me 
in  p.'cventintr  this  cver.--i'-;ht. 

Whon  tiie  final  score  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  IS  posted  it  mi^ht  well  be  found 
tliat  the  turning  point  in  this  conflict 
occurred  on  the  dales  between  June  3 
and  June  6.  1942,  jmt  a  little  over  a  year 
aco.  T!;e  action  on  tho.se  dates  has 
come  to  be  kiiown  as  the  Bal'tle  of 
Midway. 

Altliouffh  th.ere  has  not  yet  been  time 
to  view  this  battle  in  its  proper  pei"sp'=c- 
tive.  of  one  thins;  we  can  b?  sure.  The 
crushin.?  defeat  suffered  by  the  Japanese 
at  Midway  marked  the  last  serious  inva- 
sion a'aempt — the  last  major  offensive — 
by  our  enemy  in  the  Pacific.  Since  that 
crushing  defeat  the  Japanese  have  been 
for  the  most  part  on  the  defensive. 

The  Battle  of  Midway  did  more  than 
that. 
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It  provided  history  with  the  fust  major 
naval  ent.a;-:ement  in  v.hich  one  ^reat 
fleet  was  defeated  by  a  far  smaller  fleet, 
and  without  the  ships  of  either  coming 
within  rant:e  of  surface  Runfire. 

It  df'finitoly  eslablit-hed  as  a  pattern 
for  this  war  the  fact  tliat  air  pov.er  is 
an  integral  part  of  sea  power,  just  as 
air  power  is  an  intc-'ral  part  of  our  strik- 
ing forces  on  land. 

It  dealt  the  Japanese  Empire  a  jarring 
loss  of  face  which  is  without  parallel  in 
Japanese  iiistory.  and  it  taught  the  Jap- 
anese a  costly  lesson  from  which  I  hope 
they  may  never  fully  recover. 

Finally,  our  glorious  victory  at  Mid- 
way gave  our  own  Nation  new  confi- 
dence— new  proof  that  America's  fl'jht- 
ing  equipment  and  America's  fi'-ihting 
men  are  without  superiors  in  all  the 
world. 

The  story  of  the  various  maneuvers  in 
the  battle  of  Midway  have  been  told  too 
m.any  times  to  need  retelling  here.  But, 
for  those  who  have  shouted  that  the 
Pacific  was  being  treated  as  a  minor 
theater,  here  is  an  interesting  fact: 

Far  more  forces,  on  both  sides,  were 
engaged  in  this  great  battle  than  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  And  the 
Japanese  lost  more  tonnage  in  com- 
batant shipping  than  the  Germans  lost 
in  the  battle  which,  up  until  this  war. 
was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  naval 
encounters  in  all  hi.^tory. 

Our  enemy  in  the  Pacific  sent  one  of 
the  world's  mightiest  and  strongest  in- 
vasion fleets  at  us.  Exactly  what  their 
objectives  were  we  will  probably  not  know 
until  the  war  is  over.  Mo.st  naval  strate- 
gists believe,  however,  that  the  Japanese 
were  trying  to  rectify  a  mistake  they 
made  on  December  7  when  they  did  not 
invade  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Others  believe  they  were 
headed  for  the  mainland.  In  any  event, 
had  their  plans  been  succf  .ssful  we  would 
have  been  deprived  of  the  H  iwaiian  Is- 
lands and  would  today  bo  flshtin'z  thi.s 
war  from  v.est-coa.it  naval  ba«cs  in  the 
United  States, 

All  told,  the  jHpai»e.^r  lo.'.t  four  ml^ihty 
all  craft  carri'-r?. — the  K'^wn.  the  Alaat. 
the  Sorvu.  and  the  lltrvu, 

Tliti-c  Japan' :.(•  batilt"  hip**  weic  i-ither 
.sunk,  or  no  \n'uM\y  dumaK'd  iliti  tt.'-y 
v.(Me  knoeked  out  of  the  fl^lil  f(  I  mMllh^ 
t!i<  reaftei . 

Two  heavy  ci  ui.-,ers  were  blasted  to  tne 
boitom  of  the  Pacific.  Thiee  other 
Iteavy  cruiscr.s  were  se\erely  diunaetd, 
two  .so  badly  that  they  may  never  have 
re-c'ched  Japan. 

One  light  cruiser  was  damaged. 
Three  destroyers  were  sunk  and  .'ieveral 
were  damaged. 

At  least  one  heavily  leaded  transport 
was  sunk,  and  two  others  were  so  badly 
dpm.aped  that  they  may  not  have  re- 
mr.ined  afloat. 

Almost  300  first-line  Japanese  aircraft 
were  destroyed  and  approximately  5.000 
Japanese  were  killed  or  drowned. 

Aga'nst  this  heavy  toil,  own  our  losses 
were  1  carrier,  1  destroyer,  and  less  than 
500  officers  and  men. 

Although  Midway  was  under  naval 
command,  the  Japanese  were  met  and 
defeated  by  fighting  men  of  our  Navy, 
our  Army,  and  cf  cur  Marine  Corps.    The 


cooperation  between  tiie  tiuee  services, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  was  no'ihing  sliort  of 
superb. 

Our  great  Army  last  one  of  its  best  air 
tacticians  in  the  heroic  death  of  Mai. 
Gen.  Clarence  L.  Tinker,  whose  bomber 
was  forced  down  at  sea. 

The  Navy  lost  many  brave  men,  among 
tliem  all  but  cne  member  of  tire  immoital 
Torpedo  SQuadron  E;cht.  The  sole  sur- 
vivor, one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  was 
a  young  lad  from  Texas.  Ensign  Geci-ge 
Gay. 

But  both  Army  and  Na\y  united  in 
praise  of  the  heroism  of  the  United 
bates  i..'\rine  ■. 

Maj.  Lofton  Henderson  was  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  aviator — mentioned  in  an  ad- 
dress by  the  President  of  the  United 
States — who  deliberately  ficw  his  dive 
bomber  onto  the  deck  of  a  Japanese  car- 
rier after  his  plane  had  t^en  so  badly 
damaged  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
escape.  In  the  true  spirit  of  the  marines 
Major  Henderson  detdmined  to  make 
the  enemy  pay  the  utmost 

The  United  States  Navy  at  Midway 
.'as  heavily  outnumbei'ed  in  ships, 
planes,  and  men.  But  in  two  things  we 
were  superior.  One  was  our  ability  to 
plan  ahead,  anticipating  the  enemy's 
move  even  before  he  rhade  it.  Another 
was  that  fine  character  of  loyalty  to 
service,  of  courage  in  the  face  of  seem- 
ingly crushing  odds,  and  of  determ. na- 
tion' to  uphold  this  Nation's  honor  nu 
matte'-  what  the  personal  risk  er  per- 
sonal cost.  These  qualities  typify  o-jr 
Navy,  our  Marine  Corps,  our  Copst 
Guard,  and  our  Army.  With  these  quali- 
ties, we  shall  go  on  to  final  victory. 


The  Antistrike  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MicincAN 
IN  THE  HOUHF  OP  REPI(KHENTA'nVE8 

Wednt'Kduv.  June  30   1043 

Mr  WOODRUFF  of  MichlKan.  Mr 
MpeaKi  r.  a  lew  i  ayn  &ii<)  ConKitHh  pa'  'd 
an  Hiill'^tilkc  bill  over  the  Pre>ldenlial 
Veto  Willi  a  speed  un<  qualed  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  cut  Federal  Gcv.rnment,  a  sj-eed 
indicative  of  the  .strong  feeling  in  Con- 
gri-ss  that  previous  methods  used  to  deal 
With  strik's  which  cripple  the  war  effort 
were  insufficient,  and  that  firmer  meas- 
ures and  greater  governmenial  author- 
ity were  required  in  view  both  of 
present  conditions  and  future  prcbabili- 
ties  with  regard  to  labor  in  cur  war  fac- 
tories taken  over  by  the  Government. 

It  is  regrettable  both  that  Congress  was 
forced  to  pass  the  bill  in  the  first  place 
and  that  it  had  to  override  the  President's 
objections,  but  it  would  have  been  more 
regrettable  had  Congress  refused  to  do 
so.  The  American  people  have  but  one 
all-important  job:  To  win  this  war  as 
quickly  as  our  total  productive  resources 
and  fighting  powers  can  win  it.  That  is 
also  the  all-important  job  of  every  group 
of    Americans,    whther    they    represent 


labor,  mani:;:;«nient,  capital,  or  govern- 
ment, and  it  far  tianscends  the  interests 
or  objectives  of  one  of  those  groups. 

Th.cie  is  nothing  in  the  act  to  which 
any  patriotic  American  can  conscien- 
tiously o'cj^ct.  It  prohibits  noihing 
which  a  patriotic  worker  v.ants  to  do;  it 
lequires  nothing  which  a  patriotic  union 
m.emoer  will  not  willingly  do;  it  violates 
no  one's  wartime  ri;-:hts.  The  act  is 
nfce.<sary  as  a  protection  against  the 
willful  mischief  of  ignorant  or  unprin- 
cipled labor  leaders  and  strike  insti- 
gators. It  is  no  more  directed  against  the 
vast  majority,  who  are  patriotic  workers 
and  union  membeis.  than  is  a  law 
a-^ainst  embezzlement  directed  against 
every  honest  banker  or  cashier. 

The    act    prohibits    anyone,    whether 
affiliated  with  a  labor  union  or  not,  from 
instigating  a  strike  in  a  Government- 
operated  war  plant  on  the  principle  that 
no  one  has  a  rirht  to  entice  the  Nation's 
defenders  from  their  posts  of  duty.    Any- 
one attempting  it  v.ith  members  of  the 
armed  forces  would  be  shot  for  treason. 
War  workers  are  no  less  defenders  of  the 
Nation  than  are  soldiei's  and  sailors,  be- 
cause without  their  production,  victory 
would   be   impossible.     Yet,  unlike   the 
fighting  man  who  cannot  quit  his  war- 
time job,  the  war  worker  is  not  required 
to  fill  a-  certain  place  in  the  war  effort. 
Nothing  in  the  new  act  prohibits  him 
from  quitting— but  it  will  not  let  him 
so  forget  his  duty  to  his  country  as  to 
entice  others  workers  to  leave  with  him. 
Neither  does  the  act  prohibit  the  right 
to  strike  except  in  those  comparatively 
few  plants  which  the  Government  oper- 
ates.   It  safeguards  that  right,  however. 
from    being    misused    by    irresponsible 
union  heads  who  call  thcTr  men  out  on 
strike  without  the  latter 's  expressed  con- 
sent, and  it  protects  the  right  of  patri- 
otic men  and  women  to  continue  their 
war  lobs  even  though  an  unpatriotic  mi- 
nority  I  who  may  be  in  control  of  the 
I  union  >  would  force  them  to  strike.    The 
1  act  dop.s  this  by  requiring  a  30-day  "cool- 
!  ing-ofl  period  ■  after  which,  under  Gov- 
ernment supervision,  the  worker*  «hal) 
krcrrtly  ballot  whether  or  not  to  Hrlke. 
A    majority    will    drti-rmlne.    By    that 
tim'-  It  ih  hoped,  the  machinirry  for  con- 
(,liiitioji  and   aibiirailon  of  ind'Wtrlftl 
dii.putcH    will    operate    to    remove    the 
threat  to  uninterruiJied  war  production 
A  distinction  has  been  made  in  the  act 
between  the  Government-operated  plant 
and  the  privately  owned  plant.    Work- 
eis  in  the  former  are  denied  the  nght  to 
strike  at  all.    Those  in  private  industry 
may  strike  only  after  a  majority  votes  to 
do  so  30  days  after  notification  of  the 
dispute  has  been  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    In  neither  case,  hov.'ever,  is  a 
worker   denied    the    right    to    protest 
against  working  conditions  or  to  demand 
a  higher  wage.     In  fact,  making  such 
demands  and  protests  is  still  the  proper 
function  of  the  union  acting  as  the  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  workers. 

Neither  does  the  act  in  any  way  en- 
force a  status  quo  with  regard  to  any 
intolerable  working  conditions  or  inequi- 
table wage  rate.  Such  matters  will  con- 
tinue to  be  adjusted  by  the  proper  gov- 
ernmental agencies  concerned  with  m.' n- 
agement-labcr  relations,  houi'S  of  woik. 
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and  wages.  If  tho'^e  acencies  cannot  do 
their  lobs  satisfactorily,  there  is  still  no 
justification  for  a  strike  which  will  crip- 
ple our  war  production  and  which  will 
be  paid  for  in  the  lives  of  our  young  men 
on  the  battlefields.  If  the  Government 
agencies  fail  in  their  function.':,  the  ad- 
mini.^trat'on  is  '•cspon.sible.  not  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  and  .such  adminirtra- 
tion  should  b.  changed  for  one  which  can 
assure  equity  and  peace  on  the  home 
front  so  lonj?  as  we  requiie  shcll:=  and 
guns  for  the  fighting  fronts. 

Congress  has  been  accu.'^ed  of  "taking  a 
slap"  at  labor  by  pa.ssing  the  Anti-Stnke 
Act.    Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.    Congress  realizes  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Ameiican  work- 
ing men  and  women  are  as  patriotic  and 
as  anxious  to  do  their  best  for  victory  as 
any   soldier   or   sailor.     Unfortunately, 
however,  we  have  seen  a  comparatively 
few  workers  induced  to  leave  their  jobs 
three  times  in  recent  months  by  a  par- 
ticularly     pcv.er-hungry      self-seeking 
man.    and    we   have   seen    the   results: 
Thousands  of  workers  in  other  war  in- 
dustries  forced   to   quit   producing   be- 
cause of  lack  of  materials.    It  is  against 
such  irresponsible  leaders  and  their  mis- 
guided followers  that  this  act  is  directed ; 
it  is  because  of  their  lack  of  either  in- 
telligence or  patriotism  that  it  had  to  be 
enacted.    Such  leaders  and  workers  are 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  American 
working  force,  but  they  are  often  in  posi- 
tions where,  as  in  the  coal  industry,  they 
can  effectively  slo     up  the  wlioie  war- 
producUon  machine. 


Clipped  Winf  s 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZlE 

or    LOOISIAM/ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1943 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D.  I  include  herewith  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post: 

CLIPPED  WINGS 

The  young  men  oi  our  Navy  have  learned 
to  fly.  They  have  learned  that  the  striking 
range  of  a  ship  can  be  tremendoufly  extended 
by  planes.  They  have  added  a  new  dimension 
to  naval  warfare.  But  the  older  men  of  the 
Navy,  their  feet  planted  fl;mly  on  the  decks 
of  battleships,  have  clipped  the  flyers"  wings. 

Naval  strategy  Is  wholly  In  the  bands  of 
the  battlcsh  p  men  They  are  men  who.  in 
many  cases,  wear  wings  earned  by  vinue 
of  a  brief  carrier  cruise  cr  an  Indoctrination 
course  at  a  naval  air  station.  But  the  sur- 
face vessel  remains  their  first  love.  They 
are  prone  to  see  naval  warfare  In  terms  of 
fle«t  engagements,  the  big  guns  booming 
as  opposing  battle  lines  move  against  one 
another  In  stately  procession.  They  are  good 
men  and  true.  But  they  do  not  love  planes 
or  believe  in  them 

Ye.  they  are  the  men  who  sit  In  high 
council  with  our  allies.  General  Arnold,  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces.  Is  at  the  side  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall  In  meetings  cf  the  Combined 


Chiefs  of  Staff,  while  the  Navy  is  represented 
by  Admiral  King  alone.  Few  flyers  are  on 
the  staffs  which  help  Admiral  King  and  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  formulate  plans  fcr  the  deftat 
of  the  enemy.  Even  the  few  admitted  to 
such  high  conclaves  are  subordinate  in  ra:  k 
and  discreetly  silent.  The  men  who  actu- 
ally fly  tjje  Nnvys  planes,  who  have  faini  m 
naval  aviation,  who  believe  ferveiitly  that  it 
can  be  employed  to  revolutionize  the  winnir.g 
cf  the  war  at  sea,  have  no  voice  In  shnping  i 
battle  plans.  ] 

This  dominance  of  the  battleship  men  Koes  | 
dcwn  the  line.  It  appl.es  to  tact.cs  as  well 
as  to  strategy.  A  naval  ta-^k  force,  tven 
when  its  prlncpal  components  are  canters, 
and  Its  mission  mainly  aerial,  is  generally 
ur.der  the  ccmnint  d  of  seme  stout  blue-water 
Ea;!or,  The  flying  men  siniply  carry  out  or- 
ders—the oidcrs  cf  men  whcse  knowlfd;;'  ol 
avi.Ttli^n  at  best  is  theoiet  cil  and  who  are 
gomcvhat  difcp«;sed  to  write  off  the  phuir  as 
just  another  new-fangled  gudget. 

Under  such  conditicms  it  Is  unlikely  th.it 
the  full  potentialities  of  aviation  will  be 
realizca  in  naval  warfare.  No  lay  critic,  to  be 
sure,  is  c<!mpetent  to  declare  th.^t  the  N:wy  s 
air  arm  has  been  mishandled  cr  "hat  prcat 
opportunities  have  been  missed  through  a 
failure  to  utilize  it  effectively  But  to  the 
ordinary  layman  this  suboidination  of  fiy- 
iuc;  men  Is  inescapably  distuibing.  We  have 
seen  ihe  Army  push  its  flyers  forward  to 
pf.sts  of  great  influence.  We  have  seen  the 
Army  Air  Forces  given  virtual  autonomy 
And  the  results  in  the  air  over  Europe  and 
north  Africa  and  New  Guinea  and  Guad.-J- 
canal— on  every  front — have  abundantly 
vindicated  the  men  who  had  faith  in  the 
air  wtapon. 

The  Army  learned  that  aviation  could  not 
be  used  with  full  effectiveness  if  it  were 
kept  as  a  mere  subsidiary  to  the  grcu-.id 
forces.  Dispersion  of  planes  amc;ng  a  num- 
ber of  tactical  ground  units  prevented  the 
roncentration  of  power  to  be  achieved  by 
unified  air  strength.  In  north  Africa,  ac- 
cordingly, a  stragetic  air  force  composed  of 
British  and  American  elements  was  created 
under  Ma].  Gen.  James  Doolittle,  Its  sh:ire 
in  oui  Tunisian  triumph  was  cf  utmcst  im- 
po.'tance.  The  Army  learned  from  experi- 
ence. 

But  the  Navy  has  learned  little  and  lor- 
potten  less.  It  has  developed  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  Army's  strategic  air  force.  Its 
planes  are  parceled  out  among  units  of  the 
surface  fleet  without  either  the  coordina- 
tion or  concentration  essential  to  real  power. 
They  have  been  treated  as  nothing  umre 
than  u  subordinate  element  in  an  organiza- 
tion designed  and  dedicated  to  fighting  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  It  Is  time  for  the 
Navy  to  tfke  note  of  the  fact  that  its  air- 
men have  grown  up.  time  to  give  them  a  voice 
as  adult  members  of  the  naval  family 


Memory  Monday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  LeCXDMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  :xtend  my  remarks  i..  the 
Record,  I  beg  permission  to  include  a 
resolution  of  the  O.  B.  Nelson  Post,  No. 
3  of  the  American  Legion,  Department  of 
Iowa.    May  I  say  that  this  post  is  one  of 


the  largest  in  the  S'ate  of  Iowa,  owns  its 
own  buildin.2.  ha.s  many  thousand  dol- 
lars of  re.sourcf^'S.  and  in  acdition  to  its 
splendid  record  cf  the  past,  this  po.st  is 
taking  a  leadin;:?  part  in  war  activities. 
M:\ny  membt^rs  of  the  post  who  served 
heioirally  in  the  la'^t  war  are  back  in  uni- 
form in  tlii.s  war.  Others  are  leading  Cit- 
izens of  the  community.  The  resolution 
is  on  til?  subject  of  Memory  Monday,  and 
is  as  follows: 

Resolution  proposing  the  designation  of  each 
M'lnday  h."^  "Mfniory  Monday"  In  honor  of 
thcwo  who  ga\e  th«'jr  lives  in  military  and 
nivui   .-ervlcc   ol   the   United  States 
In    t'mcs   of   p3ace,    the    American    people 
hiive  set  fiside  cnt  diy  each  year  to  bo  kmwn 
r.s  Memorial  Day    to  decorate  th?  pn-ves  and 
pay  respect   to  the   htnorcd   dead   who  have 
piven  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  ci'un- 
try      Th.s.  of  course  ,   Is  entirely  fli tini;  and 
p.ajpcr.    but    clur  rig    a    war    when    so    m.my 
lives  are  sacriflcd  in  the  fields  of  honor  from 
dpy  to  day,  we,  the  members  of  O   B   Nelson 
P,>st  ct  the  American  Lesrion,  feel  that  it  Is 
the   patriotic   duty   of  every   good   citizen   to 
p:iy  frequer.t  ano  timely  tribute  to  the  m?m- 
ir,    oi   tho-e  of  our  aimed   forces  who  have 
h'.id  dcwn  their  lives  foi  their  country  during 
this  terrific  stiugglc  for  freedom  and  dtmcc- 
rary.     A  gratefvil   thought    toward  Heaven  is 
(if    Itself   a    prayer      We    feel    that    such    an 
b.omasc  should  be  paid  to  every  fallen  hero 
within  a  week  after  ,e  has  made  the  supreme 
s:icnfice.    and    that    an    appropriate    method 
Fhould  be  adopt -d  to  express  the  gratitude 
an  1  appreciation  of  the  American  people  for 
theie  gold  star  heroes.     Every  gallant  Amer- 
ican who  lays  dowri  his  or  her  life   In   this 
great  cause.   wheth°     on   the  b-ittlefleld.   en 
the  high  Fcas.  or  while  in  training  for  mili- 
tary or   naval   service   merits   an    irrmediate 
r.nd    grateful    recognition    by    the    American 
p.ople.     In    wartime,    the   names   of   all    de- 
ceased  members   of   the   military   and    naval 
.service  who  have  pas^d  Into  elernit:'  during 
the  preceding  week  should  be  enCMlned   In 
memory's  light  '^r  evvry  Monday,  by  proper 
p."pre.sion.    with    the    undying    gratitude    of 
the   livint;   for   whom    they   have    laid   dcwn 
their  lives:  Therefore  be  It 

Ue^nh-rd  ty  O.  B.  Selson  Post.  No.  3  of  the 
Amcr.ran  Letjion  of  Ottumu-n,  loua.  That 
comnienring  June  28.  194.3,  every  Monday 
ciu.uig  tne  perli.c.  of  the  present  world  ccn- 
fl:ct  he  dedicated  and  set  aside  as  Memory 
M-nday.  r.nd  that  the  fiag  of  cur  country  be 
fio'vn  r.t  ha'f  ?taff  i^n  all  public  buildings, 
and  elsewhere.  ui:lll  neon  each  Monday,  out 
of  respect  and  in  memory  of  those  who  have 
pivcn  up  thf.r  lives  in  the  military  and  naval 
service  of  their  country  during  the  preced- 
ing week:   Be  it  further 

Rc.iohcd.  That  we  laid  our  support  to  tht 
Memory  Monday  bills  introduced  in  Congress 
by  Senator  Guy  M.  Gillette  and  Congres- 
man  Ci'.'vrles  B  HrEVFN,  sr.id  bills  being 
Senate  No.  1110  and  H.  R.  No  2732,  and  urge 
their  p  Lssa^e  lo  the  end  that  cur  war  dead 
Will  be  hono'cd  bv  our  National  Government, 
with  all  Federal  biuldinps,  parks,  pnd  posts 
oteerving  the  day  each  week:  Be  it  further 

Reiolicd.  Th-i;  we  urge  that  a  t:imilar  res- 
olution be  adopted  by  every  Ampr:can  Legion 
po::t:  th.t  th--  Gnvernors  of  all  the  States, 
and  the  mayors  of  all  the  cities  ar.d  towns, 
be  requested  to  issue  proclamations  designat- 
ing every  Mor.day  as  Memcry  Monday  for  this 
purp'-SP;  be  it  further 

iteso.'rrd.  That  a  copy  of  th's  resolution  be 

sent  to  Scn.itoi-s  Guy  M.  Gillette  and  Gecrge 

A    VVihon.   Congressman    Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Crn^ressman  Karl  M    LeCcmpte,  of  our  dis- 

tr.ct.    Gov,    Bourke    B     Hickenlooper,    Mayor 

,    David  A   Nevin.  Iowa  Department  Heaclqjr.r- 

I    ters,     Iowa     Lefionnpire.     American    Legion 

I   Monthly,  and  the  press  of  this  county. 
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Food  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcd7iesday  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  our  wages  were  frozen  in  March 
1042.  and 

V/hereas  cost  of  food  has  continued  to  rise 
steadily  even  under  Office  of  Pi  ice  Adminis- 
tration re^-;ulatlons  and  is  the  largest  single 
item  in  the  family  budget;  and 

Whereas  Canada,  faced  with  a  similar 
problem,  began  a  system  of  government  sub- 
sidv  payments  to  producers  of  foodstuffs  in 
order  to  compensate  them  for  increased  costs 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  pass  these  costs 
along  to  the  ultimate  consumer;  and 

Whereas  this  plan  in  Canada  has  actually 
resulted  in  keeping  food  cost  increases  down 
to  less  than  1  percent  per  year;  and 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
is  now  planning  a  similar  subsidy  program 
for  this  country  using  funds  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  also  plans  to  roll  back  prices  of 
most  foodstuffs  to  help  make  the  balance  be- 
tween the  cost  of  living  and  wages  more 
equitable;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  a  strong  block 
Is  now  forming  in  Congress  to  fight  this 
subsidy  plan:  Therefore  be  it  hereby 

Resolved,  That  we  strongly  urge  Members 
of  Congress  to  allow  this  subsidy  plan  to 
be  carried  by  the  Ofllce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. 

Local  2213,  United  Bteelworkers  of 
America,  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 


Chester  Davis  Is  Victim  of  Diyidcd 

Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1943 
Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  an  editorial  in  the  Toledo 
Tunes  by  that  fearless  editor,  Harold 
Hartley,  who  has  stood  as  a  Watchman 
on  the  Tower  for  civic  righteousness  in 
the  Buckeye  State  for  years: 

CHESTER    DAVIS   IS   VICTIM    OF    DIVIDED    AUTHORITY 

Chester  C,  Davis  has  resigned  as  wartime 
Food  Administrator 

In  his  letter  ol  resignation,  which  President 
Roosevelt  accepted  yesterday,  there  was  one 
paragraph  that  every  American  who  is  per- 
turbed by  Washington  confusion  should  read: 

"1  find  that  I  have  assumed  a  public  re- 
sponsibility while  the  authority,  not  only 
over  broad  food  policy  but  day-to-day  ac- 
tions, is  being  exercised  elsewhere  " 

There  1"=  meat  for  many  hours  of  thought  in 
that  sentence.  Last  March  26,  when  Davis 
was  appointed,  he  was  considered  a  perfect 
choice.     His  background  is  that  of  an  agri- 


culture expert  and  his  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics and  business  principles  is  attested  by 
service  as  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  "of  St   Lgu;s. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  a  man  whose 
knowledge  and  ability  are  unquestioned 
started  a  big  Job  with  little  chance  for  success 
because  of  overlapping  spheres  of  authority. 
To  this  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  an  answer: 
"I  set  up  the  Cffii  e  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion and  authorized  the  Director,  among  other 
things,  to  reselve  disagreements  which  m:ght 
arise  between  the  Food  Administrator  and 
the  Price  Administrator  and  to  issue  to  them 
policy  directives.  *  •  •  The  country 
realizes  that  stabilization  applies  not  only  to 
food  but  to  many  other  things,  such  as  rent, 
clothing,  and  wage  decisions." 

Th.at  use  of  language  can  '^e  regarded  as 
Mr.  R(X)sevelt  8  defense  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  It  is  clever  in  supporting 
the  implication  that  Mr.  Davis  had  to  go 
because  he  could  not  cooperate.  That  may 
be  unfair  implication.  It  might  have  been 
more  sporting  for  the  President,  who  speaks 
of  the  essentiality  of  teamwork,  to  admit  that 
effective  cooperation  is  becoming  impossible 
m  the  confusion  engendered  by  overlapping 
bureaus  and   agencies. 

Mr.  Davis  admitted  that  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  cooperate  with  the  administration 
in  Its  proposed  program  of  food  subsidies. 
His  opposition  apparently  was  based  on  good 
economic  I'gic.  Almost  the  same  views  are 
held  In  Congress,  for  expansion  of  the  subsidy 
program  has  been  forbidden. 

In  selecting  Marvin  Jones,  former  Repre- 
sentative from  Texas,  former  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  and  for- 
mer agricultural  adviser  to  James  F.  Byrnes, 
the  President  may  have  found  a  more  coop- 
erative person.  Mr.  Jones  should  know  some- 
thing about  the  food  problem.  He  also 
should  know  how  to  mesh  in  the  admlnis- 
trations  peculiar  Interpretation  of  govern- 
ment for.  of,  and  by  the  people.  Mr.  Jones 
was  chairman  of  the  recent  international  food 
conference  from  which  the  American  press 
was  barred. 

In  candor,  however.  It  Is  sincerely  hoped 
Mr.  Jones  succeeds  where  Mr.  DavU  failed. 
The  food  situation  In  this  Nation  Is  grave. 
Shortages  are  l)ecomlng  alarming  and  the 
country  knows  that  bickering,  mismanage- 
ment, and  bitter  Jealousies  are  keeping  good 
men  from  doing  their  best  work. 


How  Wisconsin  Congressmen  Voted  on 
Connally-Harness-Smith  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  herewith  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  29.  1943: 

WISCONSIN   CONGRESSMEN  ON  VETO 

Three  Wisconsin  Republican  Congressmen, 
SMrrH.  KiEFE,  and  OKonski,'  and  one  Demo- 
crat, Wasielewski,  voted  to  override  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Smlth-Connally  antistrike 

bill. 

One  Republican,  Stevenson;  two  Demo- 
crats, McMtniHAY  and  Dilwec;  both  Progres- 
sives, Sauthoff  and  Hutx,  voted  to  sustain 
the  veto.  One  Republican,  Mumat,  was  not 
recorded. 


The  pressure  for  the  veto  came  from  labor 
organizations  on  the  pround  that  the  blU 
dealt  too  harshly  with  labor.  This  contrasted 
with  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 
his  veto — that  one  section  providing  for  a 
30-c'ay  cooling  off  period  was  not  strong 
ei^ough    or   was    inappropriate. 

Until  there  is  explanation  by  the  Congress- 
man, no  one  can  assert  that  those  who  voted 
to  sustain  The  veto  accepted  latx)rs  view  or 
the  President's  view.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that,  since  Senator  La  Follette  also 
voted  to  sustain  the  veto,  there  was  agree- 
ment among  the  Wisconsin  Progressives. 
The  votes  of  Stevenson,  Republican,  and 
DiLW'EG  and  McMdrrat,  Democrat,  must  be 
explaiiied  by  themselves. 

Here  in  the  Milwaukee  districts,  our  two 
Congressmen   were  on   opposite  sides  in  the 
voting     Congressman     Wasielewski     voted. 
with  a  majority  cf  DcmocraU  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House,"  to  override.     This  throws  the 
spotlight     on     a     conviction     Congress     had 
reached.     The    conviction    was    that    proper 
support  of  the  war  and  the  men  whose  lives 
are  daily  risked  in  the  war  called  for  stronger 
action  to  end  the  sapping  on  the  home  front. 
Congressman  Wasielewski  has  a  record,  not 
only  of  supporting  the  war  but  of  supporting 
the  President  on  all  important  poMcies.     He" 
is  known  as  a  liberal,  as   friendly  to  labor. 
But   he   has   shown    Independence.     In    the 
present  Instance .  he  clearly  believed  that  the 
veto  of  the  Preeuient  was  not  tJM  voice  of 
the  Nation.    He  voted  to  send  word  to  all 
cur  forces  that  Congress  opposes  undermin- 
ing on  the  home  front. 

Congressman  McMtjrrat,  serving  his  first 
term,  has  a  record  of  voting  "Yes"  to  every- 
thing the  President  says.  The  present  emer- 
gency, which  the  country  faced  by  recurring 
strikes  and  notified  each  time  by  John  L. 
Lewis  how  long  It  has  to  meet  his  terms,  did 
not  call  forth  Independence  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Murrat.  Though  he  won  election  because  of 
the  failure  of  his  opponent  to  support  the 
war  effort,  he  was  supporting  the  President 
when  it  seemed  that  the  opposite  action  was 
necessary  to  give  the  war  effort  its  chance. 

With  Congress  voting  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  that  it  waa  time  ta  end  a  situation  in 
which  John  L.  Lewis  could  "stand  up"  the 
Republic,  Mr.  ItcMxnouT'a  Jndgment 
otherwiae. 


Subsidies,  t|{e  Great  Illusion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herewith 
some  excerpts  from  the  radio  report  I 
give  to  the  people  of  my  congressional 
district  each  Sunday  over  KGBX.  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  at  12:15  p.  m.  and  again  the 
same  day  at  5:30  p.  m.  on  KWTO.  Spring- 
field, Mo.  These  remarks  pertain  to  the 
proposed  subsidy  progran!  which  has 
been  rejected  by  Congress  and  by  all  citi- 
zens who  are  informed  on  the  inflation- 
ary dangers  inherent  in  such  a  proposal: 
stxBsroixs 

Pride  Administrator  Prentiss  Brown  made 
an  Interesting  radio  speech  the  other  day. 
Here  are  some  of  the  exact  words  he  rsed. 
I  quote:  "The  roll-back  subsidy  program  on 
meat  and  butter  will  save  consumers  between 
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two  and  three  dollprs  for  every  dollar  pa"d. 
and  the  Oovenment  Bt  least  will  save  $2. 
This  program  wUl  pay  off  In  hard  dollars  and 
centa  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  to  1  '  That  Is  w.iat 
Mr  Brown  said.  It  Is  the  most  interesting 
arithmetic  I  ever  heard.  It  Is  not  the  kind 
I  learned  In  school.  Now.  this  food-subsidy 
program  Is  quite  a  problem. 

I  asked  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Ubrary  of  Congress  to  gather  for  me  seme 
authentic  figures  on  the  question.  The  Li- 
brary, of  cctirse,  has  no  ax  to  grind  It  is 
Impartial,  even  though  It.';  employees  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  The  Library  esti- 
mates that  the  MSO.OOO.OOO  subsidy  program 
on  coffee,  meat,  and  butter  will  cost  another 
»50.000.000  to  administer.  The  Government 
must  sell  War  bonds  to  raise  the  money.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  $750.O00.0C0  in 
Interest  will  accrue  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  subsidy.  This  breaks  do\rn  to"  a  cost  ct 
$9.15  per  j-ear  for  each  Individual  who  saves 
$3  92  in  1943  on  his  grocery  bill  as  a  result 
of  Dnc!e  S.im  pnying  pert  of  it  through  sub- 
aldles  from  the  Treasury. 

Of  course,  most  of  this  will  have  to  be  paid 
by  future  generations.  But  Mr  Brown,  no 
doubt,  got  his  figures  from  the  same  man  or 
men  who  flgurrd  out  that  a  national  deSt 
doesn't  m&ke  any  difference  anyway,  since 
we  owe  It  to  oxirselvcs.  Of  course,  the  uir!- 
Aate  plan  calls  for  an  annual  f5.OOO00O.(K0 
■ubaidy.  The  sum  I  have  been  talking  about 
Is  only  to  siart  !t  off. 

The  reliable  figures  oi  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Indicate  that  American 
consumers  are  on  the  average  now  paying 
ai  percent  of  their  incomes  for  food  In 
England  consumers  pay  60  percent  of  their 
Inccme  for  food.  England  Is  using  the  food 
subsidy  p'an. 

Since  March  of  this  year  the  average  In- 
come In  the  United  States  has  Increased 
tl29.  The  per  .aplU  cost  of  foc:d  has  jicne 
up  during  that  same  time  only  $30. 

When  this  Is  boiled  down  we  see  that  the 
cost  of  food  is  only  one  Item  In  the  erst  ol 
living.  If  we  want  renlly  to  roil  buck  the 
cost  of  living  we  will  have  to  roll  back  taxes 
and  the  other  Items  which  make  up  mo&t  of 
that  cost  We  protiably  would  have  also  to 
roll  back  wages  for  mess  we  did  *e  wou  a 
be  increasing  the  Inflationary  g.p  which 
brings  Inffaticn  nearer  and  nearer.  Nobody 
would  rel's'.i   that  prospect. 

rhere  s-ems  to  be  a  great  hue  and  cry 
that  the  Government  should  do  something 
to  help  citizens  whose  cbbt  of  llvio;i  1f  go- 
ing up.  "Dn  something."  they  cry.  "to  pre- 
vent or  cuahion  the  sacrifice  required  on  the 
home  front  '  I  don't  want  to  be  sloomy  but 
Im  afraid  we  cannot  avoid  sacrifices  ^n  the 
home  front  We  can't  have  our  cake  and 
eat  It.  too.  We  can't  fight  a  war  and  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  living.  We  can't 
pass  a  law  which  will  alter  this  fact  LX)n  t 
look  for  Congress  to  saddle  the  soldier  boys 
with  part  of  your  grocery  bUl  to  pay  in  taxes 
on  an  Increasec  natioral  debt  when  they  get 
home  from  the  battle  fronts  where  real  sacri- 
flces  are  being  mLde.  Don't  look  for  Con- 
gre8.«  to  give  Government  more  ccntrcl  over 
private  buslne-s  through  subsidies  which 
could  make  or  break  it  at  the  will  of  «ome 
Washington  bureaucrat 

WI    NEED    A    JOBirH 

It  Is  arithmetic  that  tjothers  me  In  this 
■ItuaMon.  Dd  you  know  that  during  the 
last  25  years  the  pcptUatlon  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  about  a  third  but  dur- 
ing the  same  time  our  total  production  of 
Jood  and  teed  crops  Increased  only  ore- 
seventh?  D:d  you  know  th-.t  the  United 
States  has  In  every  year  since  1923  importid 
more  food  Into  th'a  country  than  wr:  ex- 
ported to  others?  We  have  had  a  few  favor- 
able growing  Eoa'ons  which  gave  us  temporary 
■urpluses,  but  v;e  did  not  have  a  Joseph 
to  lead  us  in  saving  tlicse  cro;  s  for  lean 
days.  Now,  due  to  a  ccmblnaticn  of  fac- 
Uxs — fiocds.    war,   farm-labor   shortages,   re- 


Btrlctlcns  on  plantings— we  are  face  to  face 
with  famine  at  a  time  we  are  called  upon 
not  only  to  feed  ourselves  but  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Mi    ALTERNATE'S 

Subsidies  are  an  illusion.     They  are  a  de- 
ferred tax  which  must  be  paid.    The  farther 
v,e  get  away  from  our  compeMtlve-prlce  sys- 
tem of  our  good  old-fashioned  American  free 
economy    the    deeper    we    sink    in    the    mne 
of  restricted  personal  liberty,  debt,  black  mar- 
kets,   inflation,   and   other    troubles       There 
is  an  alternative  to  subsidies.      It  does  not 
fit  in  very  well  with  the  plans  of  those  who 
ave  seeking  under  cloak  of   war  neces.^ity   to 
remodel  our  way  of  life.     What  is  the  altei na- 
tive?     We  have  only  tc  look  bf.clc  as  far  as 
the  last  war  to  find  it.      In  that  war  we  had 
no  blafk  markets,  no  local  famines.     We  wf  re 
shipping  more  food  to  our  Allies  than  we  ?re 
new.      Prices   rose   less,    ar.d   even    after    The 
armistice  we  wore  able  to  chip  30.0'jO  OOO.i  oo 
pounds  of  fO(.)d  to  Europe.      Maybe  wt  would 
do  well   to  call   in  some   of   the   people   wlio 
ran   that   food   program   fcr   us.      We   are    m 
war  and   must   call   upon   our    be?t   men   fcr 
public  service  regardless  ol  their  politic?. 

COLD    AND    HUNGER 

Cor.gress  haj>  before  it  a  bill  to  strip  th" 
Oric?  of  Price  Administration  of  its  pcwers 
over  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation  and  to 
give  this  power  to  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tor. The  wlKlcm  cf  .such  a  measure  is  ap- 
parent. The  Otnce  of  Pric  Adrr.ini.stratirn. 
by  its  bungling,  its  confusing  reg'.ilatlon.s.  it.s 
Incompetent  leadrrshlp,  and  prrcccupaticn 
with  the  1944  campaign,  has  brruchl  cur 
Nation  to  the  point  wh^re  the  pecnle  ave 
now  faced  with  hunger  and  nc.\t  winter  will 
likely  be  cold  as  well  as  hungry  But,  tlv.s 
proposal  will  not  solve  the  situation.  War 
Focd  Admlnisfatcrs  come  and  go.  The  best 
one  we  have  had  left  his  Job  because  he  wa.s 
being  made  scapegoat  f(jr  a  calamity  h^  was 
not  responsible  for.  The  adminl.':tration  has 
an  interesting  habit  cf  meeting  nrw  nrcb'.-  ms 
by  appointing  a  new  front  man,  printing  ntw 
letterheads,  but  leavintr  in  control  under- 
neath the  same  crew  which  merr:ly  continues 
to  scuttle  the  ship  oi  state. 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  improve 
bad  admlnistraticn  cf  a  good  law  bv  pa.=.!rg 
another  law  It  is  impossible  to  improve  bad 
admlnistraticn  of  a  bad  law  by  reshuffling 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  What  this  counry 
nc:ds  is  a  new  shuffle  in  the  cfTice  of  Chief 
Executive.  The  White  House  is  infested  wi-h 
too  many  gremlins.  We  may  not  win  the  war 
on  the  home  front  but  we  can  very  well  Use 
it  on  the  home  front.  The  situation  in 
Wa'--hlngtcn  has  simply  prcgre.sied  ficra 
planned  c  mfuslcn  to  organized  ch£Os. 


National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1943 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate,  in  my  opinion,  acted  wisely  in 
saving  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion. While,  perhaps,  many  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  in  the  past 
were  justifiable,  the  work  carried  on  by 
the  agency  at  th^s  time  should  appeal 
to  all  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  our  country  because  it  is 
bringing  education  to  a  class  that  our 
educational  set-up  heretofore  failed  to 
reach.    Let    us    face    the    facts:    Our 


poorer  l:ovs  and  girl.^.  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  had  a  slim  chance 
of  bettering  their  condition.  B.-^in^ 
Without  financial  support  there  A-as  very 
little  chance  for  them  to  equip  them- 
selves for  life's  work. 

I  have  always  thought,  and  as  I  prow 
older  the  conviction  erows  stronger,  that 
thp  life  blocd  of  d<  mocracy  is  an  edu- 
cated citiz  -nry.  Ye.s.  my  colleagues,  the 
hvopc  of  continued  liberty  and  fr.-:dcm 
cicpends  upon  educating  the  ma.sses. 
Isnorance.  the  food  upon  whicii  tyranny 
f  'eds,  is  the  poison  from  which  democ- 
racies die. 

We  are  met  with  the  challcn'^e  that 
dunne;  these  days  of  stress  w?  cannot 
afford  the  outlay  of  money  necessary  to 
continue  N.  Y.  A.  I  answer,  that  even 
in  war  there  are  gom.e  things  so  funda- 
m-rtal  thi-.t  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
While  I  believe  in  thrift,  especially  wh^n 
our  exchequer  is  being  drained  by  the 
demands  of  the  present  conflict,  in  war 
or  p:ace,  I  am  against  any  mistaken 
form  of  thrift  that  would  weaken  the 
founda'ion  stones  of  our  Republic  and 
tliereby  threaten  us- with  a  ereater  ruin 
than  a" little  profligate  spendir.?. 

Havmti  indulged  in  these  observations, 
let  me  tell  you  what  N.  Y.  A.  is  doing  to- 
day. I  am  afraid  that  very  few  of  our 
people  realize  the  important  part  it  is 
playing,  not  only  in  bringing  education 
to  the  ma.=;-^s.  but  in  cur  war  effort. 

.'^s  our  att?nt:on  is  more  or  less  fix^d 
tcdav  on  the  war.  let  me  first  tell  you 
the  important  part  N.  Y.  A.  is  play.ng 
in  our  war  effort.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
bring  the  matter  heme  to  you  in  a  better 
way  ihan  to  take  the  N.  Y.  A.  record  in 
mv  home  State.  And  before  I  present 
th-  r-cord.  let  me  state  to  ycu  that  rone 
of  these  boys  are  of  military  age  unl-  ss 
they  have  been  turned  down  due  to  some 
physical  disability  or  unless  seme  special 
arrangement  has  been  made  v.-.th  the 
Army  or  Navy  for  their  training,  and  that 
before  a  bey  or  gTl  is  accepted  for  N.  Y  A. 
train;ng  a  certificate  has  to  be  first  ^ob- 
tained from  the  county  agent  that  he  or 
s-he  IS  not  needed  agriculturally  in  the 
countv.  After  training  the  bcy.s  and  girls 
are  directed  into  positions  in  war  indus- 
tries by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 
Here  is  the  record: 

Snce  July  1, 1941.  there  have  been  7.9.14 
youth  trained  on  N.  Y.  A.  projects  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  of  this  number 
6.586  have  obtained  jobs. 

These  boys  and  girls  have  been  traired 
in  the  following  trades:  Electric,  radio, 
woodworking,  welding,  sheet  metal,  ma- 
chine, auto  mechanics,  foundry,  pov;er 
sev.-ing,  clerical,  aircraft  mechanics,  air- 
craft sheet  metal,  and  aircraft  wcod- 
woiking. 

T'.i  ^  average  vcagc  earned  by  these  youth 
is  S5.36  per  day. 

I  have  a  statement  showing  the  place- 
ment of  Virginia  youth  frcm  July  1,  1942, 
to  Apr.l  30,  1943,  which,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  revealing  to  many.  It  shows  that  dur- 
mg  this  period  3  627  boys  and  girls  were 
plaud.  and  of  th:s  total,  the  break-down 
shows  that  there  were  2.793  beys  and  834 
girls.  Tiie  statement  further  shows  that 
th-se  3  627  boys  and  girls  want  into  138 
Industrie-  directly  cr  indirect'y  connected 
with  our  war  cfToit.     Let  me  meuticn  a 
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few  of  these  placements  so  you  will  see 
where  these  boys  and  girls  are  going: 


n<iv-    Gir!>    T. 


N<  wi>cri     Nrws    t-hipliiiiltlinK    A  I 
l)i\  Dock  Co ..  TIO 

.\avii!  air  .<t:itii'n.  N'l'rf'iik.  Va  '     111 

,N(irf..lk  Niiv.v  Varil,  riTlsinmiih...  1,  !>  \ 

I.uiiwliy  !■  i"  1'!      - 

Mililii.v  siTvi(v<   

I'ort  i(  riiil'.irkaiion 

r;i;ii'r<i>ii  KifM    .-..-. 

MHritif  fini':;  air  ."stniion 

Naval  lorj^fl"  station,  Ak-xanriria, 
Va - 

IltTiMiU-s   po»<?Pr  plant,   KwlUml, 
Va         - -  -  

rriiwfiir'l  Miuuiraitmin):  Co 

0\r:y  .\l!irlin,  IkiIiuim.i.',  M<I 

EnKinii  t  if,:;  KiMiilfll  Ciill>(>ialinn. 
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These  figures  clearly  show  that  the 
N.  Y.  A.  trainees  are  really  playing  an 
important  part  in  our  war  effort.  No 
one  familiar  with  the  facts  can  challenge 
the  statement  that  these  N.  Y.  A.  boys 
and  girls  are  playing  an  important  part 
in  our  war  effort  not  only  in  turning  out 
war  materials  but  in  releasing  men  for 
combat  service.  Moreover,  at  the  same 
time,  their  training  will  equip  them  after 
the  war  to  make  a  better  living.  Hence, 
the  N.  Y.  A.  program  serves  a  twofold 
purpose:  it  aids  the  war  effort,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  gives  young  men  and 
women  a  better  chance  to  fight  life's 
battles. 

The  N,  Y.  A.  program  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Navy  Department  and  aLso 
by  the  War  Department.  Moreover,  it 
has  the  endorsement  of  practically  every 
industry  holding  war  contracts. 

Now,  let  me  read  tv.o  or  three  letters 
.showing  the  appreciation  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  service: 

Appal.\chta.  Va  .  March  S,  194.1. 

Hon     J     W     FLANNAGAN. 

Huit.^r  of  Rcp^'escUatva^. 

Wc.<ihv.iglun  D  C. 
Dear  Sir:  1  tliink  the  National  youth  Ad- 
ministration prcjcct  is  one  ol  the  crandest 
projects  I  know  It  give'-  the  pocrly  edu- 
cated people  an  opportunity  to  make  tome- 
thing  out  of  thPiaselvcs  which  therefore 
thcv  might  have  been  knocked  out  of,  on 
the  "account  of  a  high  school  education.  It 
filso  gives  the  poorer  class  of  people  an  op- 
portunity to  pet  the  train. n?  and  pay  them 
for  the  tViiining  in  uhich  the  take,  therefore 
they  would  have  paid  to  take  their  ."sufficient 
training. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  proj- 
ect also  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  help  the 
war  effort. 

Transportation  is  also  given  us  free,  al- 
though we  walk  frcm  one-half  a  mile  to 
3  miles  before  they  catch  the  bus. 

I  herebv  gladly  appreciate  the  National 
Youth  Admini.'^tration  projects  efforts  for 
helping  the  f>ocr  ami  uneducated  people  in 
Anieiica. 

Yours  tiulv, 

Op.al  Hill. 


Wisr    Va..  Ma-ch  9.  1943. 
Hun    John  W    Flannacan. 

Washingtort.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  1  havent  been  on  the  National 
Youth  Administration  but  a  short  time  but 
I  like  it  just  fine.  I  have  learned  a  lot  and 
hope  1  can  get  to  finish  what  I  have  taken. 
There  are  a  lot  of  us  girls  needed  now  to 
take  the  places  of  the  ones  who  are  fighting 
for  us,  and  I  hope  to  be  of  some  help  to  those 
who  need  us.  I  think  this  training  is  a  very 
good  thing  to  help  us  get  started. 
Yours  truly, 

Bfssiz  L   S.^lterb, 
National  Youth  Administration  Student. 


APPAL.ACHIA,  Va.,  March  10.  1943. 
Hon    John  W    Flan.\can, 

House  of   Representatives, 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  now  employed  at  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  training  school 
at  Wise,  Va.  I  have  been  employed  there 
for  6  weeks.  I  will  soon  have  my  machinist 
course  finished  and  I  hope  to  go  to  some 
delense  plant  to  work. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  train- 
ing school  is  a  nice  project  because  it  pie- 
pares  young  boys  and  girls  to  take  the  places 
of  men  and  boys  in  our  armed  forces. 

It  also  givps  boys  and  girls  an  opportunity 
to  get  Jobs  which  they  wculdn't  have  been 
able  to  get  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  National  j 
Youth  Administration.  I  really  think  it  is 
nice  project  and  it  will  be  a  help  to  boys 
and  girls  whc  w.ll  take  it  in  the  future.  I 
hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  keep  this 
organization  running  and  I  know  it  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  on  the  National  Youth 
AUinimstration. 
Sinceieiy, 

Lottie  Collier. 

Just  a  few  words  as  to  the  other  phase 
of  the  program.  The  program  is  en- 
abling thousands  of  boys  and  girls  to 
continue  their  education  in  our  liberal 
arts  colleges.  Without  the  N.  Y.  A.  as- 
sistance these  boys  and  girls  would  be 
denied  a  college  education.  Tlie  invest- 
ment the  Government  is  making  in  these 
boys  and  girls  through  the  N.  Y.  A.  is.  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
worth-while  investments  the  Government 
ever  made.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
Government  investment  that  will  pay 
gicater  dividends. 

Permit  me  to  read  two  letters  received 
frcm  the  heads  of  two  of  our  great  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  one  of  our  great  division  su- 
perintendents of  schools.  These  educa- 
tors  tell  the  true  story. 

State  Teachers  College. 
Farmville.  Va     May  12.  1943. 
Congressman  John  W.  Flannagan, 
Hoiue   of   Reprcsentatiies, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Flannagan:  The  enrollment  at 
the  college  has  decreased  at  least  200  In  the 
last  year  or  so  and  the  decrease  will  be  even 
more  than  that  for  the  next  session.  A  great 
many  high-school  students  are  going  into 
defense  work. 

The  National  TotKh  Administration  pro- 
gram has  been  working  well  with  us  for  the 
past  4  or  6  years  We  have  more  applica- 
tions for  work  scholarships  under  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  than  we  can 
give  As  a  rule  students  who  enter  college 
with  the  Idea  of  becoming  teachers  do  not 
have  very  much  money  During  the  session 
of  1941-42  we  assisted  approximately  100  stu- 
dents This  yeai  on  account  of  the  decrease 
in  appropriation  we  are  assisting  45. 

I  understand  that  there  are  two  programs 
being  considered.  Personally,  I  like  the  pres- 
ent National  Youth  Administration  program 
as  it  has  worked  well  and  is  a  good  going 
organization. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  support  some 
program  for  assisting  the  teachers  colleges. 
At  this  time  there  Is  a  great  shortage  of 
teachers,  something  like.  2,500  in  Virginia, 
and  it  iB  Important  to  have  as  many  students 
as  possible  enter  our  teachers  colleges. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  L.  Jakman, 

President, 


ViRGINLA   INTEWMONT   COLLEGE, 

Bristol,  Va..  June  11,  1943. 
Hon  John  W.  Flannagan.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sm:  I  want  to  urge  you  to  remember 
the  students  in  our  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
Junior  colleges.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  the 
National  Yculh  Administration  aid  to  stu- 
dents is  money  wisely  spent.  But  for  this 
aid  many  could  not  he  In  college,  and  It  Is,  in 
my  opinion,  more  necessary  today  than  ever. 
The  comparatively  small  amount  necessary 
to  aid  these  students  is  moet  necessary  to 
the  tullding  of  strong  men  and  women  so 
vital  in  civilian  life  after  the  war  is  over. 

There  are  forces  at  work  to  do  away  with 
this  aid  which  I  consider  very  essential  to  tlie 
future  of  our  country. 
Cordially  yours. 

H.  G    Nonsi.N'CER, 

President. 


Lee  Countt  Public  Schools. 
Pennington  Gap,  Va.,  June  15.  1943. 
Hon.  John  W    Flannagan,  Jr.. 

Congressman.  United  States  of  America, 
Was}iingtoii,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Friend  John;  I  do  not  know  how 
you  fee!  about  the  national-youth  program  In 
Virginia,  but  for  Lee  County  where  our  youth 
know  nothing  concerning  employment  other 
than  the  teaching  profession,  and  now  since 
the  requirement  has  been  set  to  4  years  of 
collejre  work  as  a  minimum  for  any  teacher, 
the  poorer  class  of  people  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  to  turn  to  find  anything,  and 
they  have  been  enrolling  in  National  Youth 
Administration  and  the  greater  percent  have 
found  training  and  the  chance  of  work  in  our 
industrial  plants  a  real  llfesaver,  I  cotild 
name  family  after  family  who  have  sons 
and  daughters  who  are  carrying  on  In  a  big 
way  with  the  help  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  Many  of  our  high-school 
graduates  are  now  training  and  will  be  found. 
I  think,  better  equipped  for  military  training 
or  work  in  cur  industrial  plants  than  if 
they  had  remained  at  home  and  found 
nothing. 

If  vou  can  will  you  please  support  the  allo- 
cation whirh  will  soon  be  asked  for  In  this 
work,  and  assuring  you  that  the  good  pecpl* 
of  Lee  County  will  stand  behind  ycu. 
Best  wishes.  I  am. 
Respectfully. 

8.  J   Shelburne. 

Superintendent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  House  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  restoring  the  N.  Y.  A.  ap- 
propriation. If  we  do  not.  our  failure  is 
going  to  blast  the  hopes  of  thousands  of 
otu-  young  boys  and  girls.  Let  us  do  the 
right  thing,  the  noble  thing,  and  give 
these  boys  and  girls  a  chance.  In  doing 
so  we  will  not  only  be  extending  to  these 
boys  and  girls  a  helping  hand,  we  will  be 
building  a  greater  America. 


What  Did  You  Do  Today  for  Freedom? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  W4LTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  In  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  a  poem  recently  written 
by  a  war  worker  in  a  Tennessee  ordnance 
plant  after  seeing  the  widely  circulated 
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war  poster  showing  an  American  soldier's 
helmet,  with  a  bullet  hole  through  it, 
hanging  on  a  rude  cross  over  a  hastily 
made  grave  on  a  distant  battlefield : 

WHAT  DID  TOO  DO  rOB  nrEOOM  TODAT? 

(By  R.  L    Nicholson,  war  worlcer  la  an 
ordnance  plant  In  Tennessee ) 
••What  did  you  do  for  freedom  today? 
A  Marine  on  Guadalcanal. 
Thrcuath  a  hail  cf  lead  and  Jungle  htll. 

Crept  out  to  n  wcunded  pal: 
And  he  dragged  him  back  through  the  slime 
and  muck, 
Then,  with  never  a  thought  of  rest, 
Back  over  that  deadly  route  he  went 
And  smashed  a  machine-gun  nest. 
It     wa.'-n't     mi;ch     fun — the     bullets — the 
mud  — 
He  may  have  been  scared,  but  he  hid  It; 
He  only  knew  of  a  job  to  do 
And  he  didn't  quibble,  he  did  It. 

"What  did  you  do  fcr  freedom  today? 
"All  that  you  could."     Think  well— 
One-ml'Uonth  as  much  as  that  leatherneck 
did? 
They  burled  the  boy  where  he  fell. 

"What  d  d  ycu  do  for  freedcp    today? 
A  gob  on  a  rubber  raft 
Drained  the  la^i  wet  drop  from  his  water- 
flask 
Then  threw  It  away  and  laughed. 
For  18  days  on  an  endless  sea 
In  a  torment  of  pain  he  lay; 
Drenched  and  chilled  to  the  bone  at  night, 

And  burned  to  a  crisp  by  day. 
He  wanted  to  live,  but  he  knew  !n  his  heart 

That  the  odds  were  a  thousand  to  one; 
But   he  drifted   and  hoped,  consoled  by  a 
prayer. 
And  the  thought  cf  a  job  well  done. 

"What  did  you  do  for  freedom  today? 
All  that  you  could.'  you  declare. 
But  when   you   say   it.   remember   the   gob 
Who  dled»on  the  raft  cut  there. 

"What  did  you  do  for  freedom  today? 
Nine  lads  In  a  B  17 
Ban  into  a  flock  of  Messerschmltts 

And  died  In  their  wrecked  machine 
Oh,  tbey  dldn  t  do  bad  with  what  tl'cy  had. 

But  they  flew  through  hell  to  du  It. 
They  had  smashed  Berlin  and  a  dozen   on'"- 
tens," 
Dut    their    number    was    up    and    they 
knew  It. 
They  weie  lull  of  holes,  with  no  controls. 
And  their  sh.p  was  a  comet  of  flame: 
But  they  stuck  to  their  guns  and  the  use- 
less stick 
And  battled  on  Jiist  the  same. 

•What  did  you  do  for  freedom  today? 
•AH  that  you  could."    O    K. 
But  If  those  nine  boys  In  the  B  17 
Were  to  ask  you.  what  would  you  say? 

"What  did  yov  do  for  freedom  today? 

I  think  they  ve  a  right  to  ask. 
You're  In  this  flght  Just  as  much  as  they. 

And  with  Just  as  Important  a  task. 
Wete  you  at  your  desk,  or  bench,  or  press. 

And  at  work  ut  the  starting  bell? 
Did  every  minute  of  this  day  count? 

And  the  Jtb — did  ycu  do  it  well? 
Did  ycu  buy  a  bond  or  a  stamp  'oday? 

Or  collect  any  scrap  for  the  pile? 
Did  you  save  your  giease  or  throw  It  away? 

Did  you  drive  Just  an  extra  mile? 
Have  you  been  di-wn  to  the  Red  Cross  Bank 

And  given  a  pint  of  your  blocd? 
Did  you  send  that  V-mail  letter  today? 

Did  you  hoard  any  rationed  food? 
Before  you  begin  to  complain  and  gripe 

That  life  is  all  work  and  no  fun — 
Would  you  trade  your  dinner  fcr  ration  K? 

Or  jrour  overtime  pay  for  a  gun? 

"Just  stop  every  once  in  a  while  today 
When  ycur  lot  seems  hard  and  lean. 
And  think  of  a  gob.  and  a  leatherneck. 
And  nine  boya  in  a  B-17." 


Draft  of  Fathers  for  Military  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  CANNON 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1913 

Mr.  CANNOxN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speal:- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fcHowing 
radio  addrecs  by  the  Hon.  Philip  Keyne- 
Gordon  ever  the  Mulual  Network,  Tues- 
day. June  15,  1C43: 

T'lc  War  Manpower  Corr.mlsslcn  today  ex- 
tended a  reprieve  to  d:aft.-.blt  American 
fathers. 

In  a  formal  statp:nent  the  Commission 
Epckeim.nn  said  that  there  p.-obably  would 
be  no  fathers  drafted  until  October  1,  and 
that  even  then  pro'jably  [twer  than  ur.e- 
slxth  of  the  drartable  men  with  children 
wcu'.d  be  inducted 

This  has  been  made  poisible.  the  Cominis- 
sicns  spokesman  sa;d.  by  a  ccnibmaiion  of 
\hings.  The  Navy  has  lowered  its  physical 
re  .uirements.  and  that  has  admitted  to  sei  v- 
Ice  many  men  who  otherwise  would  have  heen 
barred.  A  re-examlnation  cf  industrial  defer- 
ments Is  expected  to  stave  oil  inducuon  of 
fathers  yet  further. 

Th'-e  Is  quite  obviously  a  commendable 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Manpower  Ci  m- 
mlsslon  to  delay  the  draft  of  men  with  chil- 
dren as  long  as  it  Is  convenient  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

This  60-day  reprieve  for  the  fathers  is  pocd 
news  for  America's  family  men  But  it 
doesn't  provide  the  final  a:;sv,er.  The  War 
Manpower  Commission  rtill  a-.'^un-.es  the 
power  to  call  these  men  to  service  despite 
the  clear  Intent  of  the  draft  law  to  wcrk 
neither  social  nor  financial  hardship  on  any 
of  the  children  of  America. 

A  few  days  ago  a  young  man  can;e  to  see 
me.  He  had  traveled  a  long  way-  clear  from 
Florida.  He  was  en  rout  to  Was'ning'"n. 
He  was  headed  there  for  the  purpose  ct  dis- 
cussing his  draft  status  with  iiis  Cor.zu^:- 
man  and  with  other  R-'presentativfS  of  his 
State  He  presented  what  was,  to  me.  tn 
unbelievable  set  of  facts.  A  man  of  much 
personal  Initiative,  he  has  built  himse.:  a 
pretty  fair  llttiC  business  by  dint  of  hard 
work  and  individu;;!  effort.  He  has  eathcied 
a  few  dollars,  a  home,  and  three  ycuti'.'>te:s 
His  job  is  that  of  an  advertising  salesman 
for  an  agency  which  he  owns  and  cp.^ratcs. 
He  is  a  canny  sort  cf  young  man  an  Alabama 
country  boy  giown  up  and  en  his  own.  Ke 
was  ordered  to  service  He  fcund  that  he  nad 
no  basis  for  deferment  whatever,  but  that 
if  he  had  been  a  printer  for  a  newspi'per, 
an  engineer  in  a  radio  station,  cr  even  a 
grouper  fisherman  off  the  sj.cres  of  his  home 
towi-  he  could  have  been  granted  an  indu."- 
trlal  deferment.  He  fcund  that  such  a  posi- 
tion as  either  of  these  outranked  in  Impor- 
tance as  his  position  as  the  fa' her  cf  three 
fine  kids  and  their  breadwinner. 

}}e  said  to  me — I  quote  him: 

■'Id  be  honored  to  serve  this  countrv  as 
a  soldier,  nd  I  might  be  a  good  soldier.  But 
I've  another  responsibility — the  resironsibility 
to  these  3  children,  if  the  time  comes 
when  the  draft  of  fathers  is  a  conceded  neies- 
sity — when  19  other  fellows  and  I  must 
march  off  to  war  and  leave  60  children  be- 
hind— ril  go  wUlingly  and  proudly.  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  my  family  to  scramble  for 
themselves  or  encounter  the  risk  that  my 
children  must  grew  up  as  wards  of  the  State 
while  other  men  are  deferred  fcr  Industrial 
reasons,  on  Jobs  which  I  help  to  make  fcr 
them." 

He's  In  a  kind  of  diCBcult  position.  If  he 
talks  too  loudly,   some   of   tlie  professional 


patriots  will  call  him  names.  If  he  doesnt 
talk  up.  he  goes  to  war  and  helps  to  socialize 
America  by  contributing  to  a  situation  which 
is  going  tu  make  us  as  a  nation  provide  lor 
th?  reiimenlaticn  of  war  orphans. 

I  have  been  wondering  about  him  and  the 
th'jusands  like  him  ever  since  that  day  when 
he  called.  I  know  he  i.sn't  a  draft  dodger,  a 
slacker,  or  anything  cf  the  EOit.  And  I  don't 
think  he  ought  to  have  to  go  to  war.  I  think 
he'll  do  mn-e  for  the  America  we're  trying 
to  keep  II  lie  stays  here  and  provides  us  with 
th!te  gord  fiuure  citizens  wiio  will  protect 
the  idenis  cf  the  An-.encan  home,  the  Amer- 
ican s')cial  structure,  and  the  great  Republic 
we  love. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  his  future  status 
sh  mid  depend  ui:on  the  willy-nlily  v  hlms  cf 
the  War  Manpower  Commission.  For  18 
months  of  war.  those  fellov;s  have  been  g.v- 
ing  us  a  dtnly  demonstration  of  the  evils  to 
be  found  in  autlKjntananism.  Th->  "diiec- 
tive"  fcr  him  ar.d  men  Ik?  him  ovfht  to 
come  from  the  Congress  cf  the  Unltc.l  States 
In  the  ft.rm  of  a  ciear-cut  draft  law  which 
goes  back  to  the  people  for  Its  source  of 
power  Th"  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  undergone  seme  strange  chances 
with  the  development  cf  administrative 
power.  The  Manpower  Commission  is  a 
pretty  good  exan  p!e  of  them  It  started  cut 
witii  a  peacetim.e  draft  law  which  said.  i-u;te 
simply,  that  men  of  good  physique  a;  d  of 
certain  age  could  be  taken  into  "he  armed 
servce  cf  the  United  States  Th?n  It  said 
that  if  t?king  them  caused  hardship,  they 
shcu'd  not  be  taken.  From  that  rather 
simple  law  there  has  grown  the  mountain  of 
administrative  orders  which  today  baffles 
every  draft  boaid  In  the  country. 

The  Kilday  bill  whch  would  have  sought 
to  plac?  fathers  la:-:t  en  the  list  of  drafted 
m?n  was  an  effort  to  ciarify  this  situation. 
It  probably  isn't  a  perfect  law.  At  any  rate 
the  Senate  Mirtary  Affairs  Committee  didn't 
think  so  and  tabled  it  after  It  had  passed  the 
Huu;-e  Eut  whether  it  wa^good  or  bad.  It 
did  give  these  men  with  chiWren  some  m.eas- 
ure  of  econcm  c  and  social  certainty  which 
permitted  them  to  lay  p'ans  for  the  big  job 
(f  raising  and  training  the  next  ceneiation. 
Th?  S?nate  ctunmlttec  thought  the  bill  was 
a  b.d  ore.  because— thev  ?n  d-  it  terd.d  to 
restrict  the  military.  Mivbe  it  d-d;  I  don't 
knew  Eut  if  It  was  a  bad  bill,  there  was  a 
vr.v  to  '.' nte  a  good  one  that  would  still 
arhicve  the  good  purposes  It  would  have  en- 
compassed— a  way  to  put  t'.'e  Edmmistration 
of  the  selective  serv ice  urder  the  basic  dl- 
ricticn  of  th"  people  rather  than  in  th2 
ht'.nds  of  app-ir.ted  i  fficiais  who  b?cr  no 
d.irct  respons-b-.iity  to  the  voters. 

The  ycung  fathers  cf  the  Nation  have  been 
on  the  tenterhooks  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission's  indecision  for  months.  The 
C  >ii=ir' ss — which  is  as  yet  no  tool  for  the 
Slate  Socialists  and  tne  Washington  war- 
riors— could  do  well  for  the  Nation  If  it  took 
this  drait  li.w  In  hand. 


OSce  of  War  Informat'on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Ved7iesday,  June  30.  1943 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore the  Office  of  War  Information  was 
set  up.  Government  information  was  In 
a  state  of  tremendous  confusion.  P.ib- 
licity  services  were  multiplying  at  an  in- 
creasing rate,  the  cost  of  these  services 
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was  mounting  and  our  daily  newspapers 
and  radio  were  filed  with  the  conflicting 
statements  of  the  Government  agency. 
The  press,  the  public  and  many  Mem- 
bers of  Coneress  cbmored  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  apency  like  the 
O.  W.  I.  and  we  finally  got  it. 

It  is  difiicult  to  understand  why  any 
Member  of  this  House  should  want  to 
vote  to  cripple  a  valuable  war  ai'ency 
like  the  O.  W.  I.  Wheie  docs  the  de- 
mand to  curtail  arise?  1  have  looked 
into  the  statements  of  those  who  are 
aflected  by  O.  W.  I.  and  I  find  the  record 
to  be  an  extraordinarily  pood  one.  The 
motion-picture  industry  finds  it  valuaijle 
and  wants  it  continued.  The  radio  in- 
dustry has  stated  that  O.  W.  I.  is  essen- 
tial if  the  radio  is  to  be  of  assistance  in 
the  war  effort.  The  working  newspaper- 
men have  stated  that  what  they  need  is 
a  vigorous  O.  W.  I.,  not  a  dead  one.  The 
book -publishing  industry  has  come  out 
for  it.  the  maf:iazine  publishei's  want  it 
continued,  and  the  advertising  industry's 
representatives  say  that  it  has  done  one 
of  the  be.->t  .iobs  of  any  war  agency. 
Nearly  ICO  leadincs  newspapers  have 
supported  it  editorially  wiihm  the  pa.-t 
week. 

Where  will  you  find  another  Govern- 
ment agency  which  is  supported  by  ail 
who  do  business  with  it?  Hciw  many 
Governm.ent  asencies  have  the  support 
of  both  industry  and  labor,  as  does  the 
O.  W.  I.? 

In  my  own  State  and  in  the  Parific 
North uc.-t  as  a  v-,hole  it  has  been  of  great 
service  and  warmly  supported.  I  quote 
from  an  editorial  v.hich  appeared  in  the 
June  19  ls.>^ue  of  the  Tacoma  Times: 

NOHTHWrs-T  OFFICE  OF  WAR  INFORMATION   DOtNG 
A  GOOD  Jon 
Vie  decry   the   growth   cf   the   Federal    bu- 
reaucracy, as  these  columns  often  have  made 
plain,   but    in   fairness   and    appr<.c.ation    we 
must  say  a  good  word  for  at  leiist  the  P.icific 
Norlluvost  section  of  a  Federal  bureau     The 
urge  to  do  this  arises  from  Fridays  action  cf 
the    House   of   Rcpresent.itive.-.   which    voted 
to  dejiiivc  Othce  of  War  Information  of  funds 
for  Its  wcrk  vithin  the  Nation      We  do  not 
know  Just  what  motiva'cd  the  House,  tau'  we 
do  know  this:    Office  of  War  Information  is 
the   fir-st    Federal    Gcvemmcnt    press   bur- ai 
which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prc.s  and 
the  puohc.  has  be?n  worth  its  keep.     It  has 
ccn-ifciciitly  distributed  iniormaik.n  propcriy 
prepared    criiceri-ins    activities    of    0;T:Ce    of 
Price   Adniini^traiion.  V.'ar   Manpower   Co;n- 
mlssion.   CfEcc    of    Production    Maniyemtnt. 
War  Labor  Board,  end  a  host  of  other  new 
Gcvernm?nt  agencies,  all  fitted  into  a  com- 
plex p.ttcrn.  tut  all  vital  to  the  war  eirort 
and  aficctin-:  the  daily  lives  of  all  citizens 
If  Oiiice  of  War  Infcrmaticn  harl  not  done 
this    lob   v.eil   the   publ.c   confusion   by   new 
would  have  b^en  raonumrntal      If  Congrc;s 
really    wants    to    lop    off    Govern-ncnt    inss 
agrnt  expense  we  invite  It  to  turn  its  atifu- 
tion  to  the  .scores  of  special  bureavs  and  the 
several  thousatid  such  employees  attached  to 
the  rerular  Government  drp  irtment      Mu,st 
of  t'lem   the  press  and   pu'ilic  wculd   never 
mis^    but  let  0:rice  of  War  Inform.ition  con- 
tinue  its  go.  d   work.     As   never   before   the 
people  n-:ed   infcrmaticn.  and  GfUcc  of  War 
Information  supplies  it  concisely,  accurntcly, 
and  cbj actively. 

Ml  Sr.eaker,  we  need  an  Oaire  of  War 
Infoimaticn.  That  has  been  animdan'-ly 
dem^mstrated.  V7e  need  it  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  of  us  to  know  what  is  going 


or  in  the  war.  We  need  it  to  make  sure 
that  the  many  war  agencies  and  the  mili- 
tary services  do  not  withhold  news  and 
information  that  the  country  ought  to 
have. 

If  we  curtail  the  funds  for  the  O.  W.  I., 
these  functions  ^  ill  quickly  find  their 
way  back  to  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  where  they  will  once  again  be 
beyond  control,  where  they  v.-ill  cost  moie 
and  where  they  will  serve  the  public  less. 

This  is  no  time  to  hamstring  O.  W.  I. 
Its  opropriation  is  insi^^rificant  com- 
pared to  the  vast  sums  the  Congress  is 
constantly  called  upon  to  appropriate. 
There  are  few  agenc  es  that  can  show 
as  big  a  return  for  a  sma'l  expenditure. 
It  is  an  investment  which  the  cot  ntry 
cannot  afford  to  give  up.  I  strongly  urge 
that  we  give  the  O.  W.  I.  as  mach  r  its 
requested  appropriation  of  $8,800,000  as 
possible. 


The  Late  Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney 


position,  the  thought  of  what  she  would 
say,  will  keep  me  from  being  a  slacker.  She 
believed  that  women  had  an  Important  part 
to  play  In  the  future.  She  not  only  helped 
such  women  as  Mme.  Curie,  who  was  a 
great  woman,  but  she  helped  many  little  peo- 
ple like  myself  to  feel  that  we  had  a  con- 
tribution and  an  obligation  to  try  to  grow. 
I  do  not  want  to  think  of  Mrs.  Meloney 
as  dtad.  I  want  to  think  of  her  vivid  epirlt 
living  en  In  those  who  loved  her.  giving 
them  strength  to  conquer  bcxlily  Ills  and 
courage  to  achieve  more  than  they  believed 
themselves  capable  of  achieving.  Most  of 
her  messages  and  letteis  finished  with  the 
same  sentence.  She  used  It  to  mc  and  I  am 
sure  she  did  to  all  her  other  friends,  and 
so  I  say  "God  love  .ou."'  Missy  dear. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  V 

HON.  EDiTH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  cf  Ma^.sachusctls.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June 
29.  1943: 

MV    D.W     -THE   FIRST    L.^DY    PAYS   TRICrTE   TO 
riEMOKY  OF  Mr~    MELONEY 

(By  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 

New  York,  Monday,  June  28.— I  have 
wuitea  to  add  my  small  tribute  tu  the  tnb- 
utes  of  many  ether  people  who  knew  and 
loved  Mrs.  William  Brown  Moloney,  because 
I  felt  that  many  others  had  known  hpr 
longer  than  I  have  and  had  a  right  to  speak 
first.  I  have  known  her  well  only  since  she 
had  begun  her  extraordinary  tight  a;iaii:st, 
pain  and  illness,  so  always  to  me  she  will 
be  the  flame  cf  a  spirit  which  nothing,  not 
even  death,  can  extinguish. 

Many  a  time  when  I  went  in  to  see  her, 
the  words  of  a  poem  written  by  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  Dov.s'las  Robinson,  about  her  E:st.er,  Mrs. 
William  ShrffiPid  Cov.les.  kept  running  thru 
my  riind.  for  Mrs  Meloney  was  a  soldier  of 
pain. 

•lacing   each    day.    head    high    with    gallant 

laujhter.   aneuish    supreme: 
What  accolade  in  what  divine  hereafter  shall 

this  redeem? 
•'Thru   the    lon^    night   of   racked,   recurrent 

wakin-'.  till  th'j  lorg  day. 
Fraught   wilh  d. stress,  brings  but  the  same 

heartbreaking  front   fcr  the   fray. 
"In  a  far  land  our  Nation't  patriots    willing 

fought,  and  now  He. 
Eut   ycu— as  brave— a  harder  fate  fulfilling, 

dare  not  to  die!" 

One  never  c.ime  away  depressed  from  sce- 
\r\c  "Missy  "  Meloney.  One  always  felt  that 
the  world  was  so  full  of  interrstint;  things 
t  %at  there  was  something  important  for  every- 
one to  do  raid  she  was  urging  you  on  to  do 
vour  share.  I  ktiow  that  even  in  the  future, 
if  I  am  sometimc.3  wearying  and  think  that 
perhaps  there  is  no  use  in  fighting  for  thmus 
In  which  I  believe  against  overwhelming  op- 


Mayor  LaGuardia  Urgei  Roli-Backs  and 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF   Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaij.  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTCNIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unoer  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  an  important 
address  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  together 
with  my  remarks  introducing  him  at  a 
conference  to  protect  consumers  at- 
tended by  more  than  50  Members  of  this 
House  and  several  hundred  representa- 
tives of  organized  labor,  consumer,  and 
farm  groups  in  the  old  caucus  room  of 
the  Old  House  Office  Building  on  June 
Lo,  1943: 

INTRODUCTION     BY    CONGRESSMAN    VITO 
MARCANTONIO 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  significant 
and  historic  meeting.  It  is.  I  believe,  the 
first  time  in  history  when  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  their  own  initiative  have  called  in 
representatives  of  labor,  farm,  and  consumer 
crcani?aticns  to  hear  from  them  their  opin- 
ion as  to  what  should  be  done  on  the  vital 
problem  of  rising  living  costs,  threatened  In- 
f^.ation,  and  the  serious  problem  of  ineffective 
production  and  distribution  of  our  steadily 
dwindling  food  supply. 

This  is  a  prcblem  which  requires  the  best 
thinking  of  all  of  us,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
extreme  misery  and  hardship  which  is  Inevi- 
t.:b:e  unles3  theie  is  a  real  rallying  of  all  the 
American  pecple  to  support  all  aspects  ol 
President  R.<Gsevelfs  economic  stabilization 
pr^crdm,  es^rccially  his  demand  for  rcU-back 
ci  prices  and  fcr  subsidies  absolutely  essential 
to  accomplish  that  roll-back 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee which  convened  this  conference,  I 
h.ive  the  pleasant  task  this  morning  of  intro- 
UlciU^  my  predecesior  from  the  Twentieth 
New  Ycik  Ccn'rressicnal  District.  I  know 
that  in  the  seven  terms  he  served  In  the 
Hcu.";e  no  man  did  more  to  bring  about  har- 
mony between  the  farmer,  who  produces  our 
food' supply,  and  the  city  worker,  who  Is  the 
ftod  consumer.  Ke  constantly  sought  to 
mske  plain  that  there  was  an  idently  of  in- 
ic.ett  between  these  two  great  groups  of 
Amer.can  pecple  and  that  attempts  to  play 
oil  the  larm.er  against  the  Industrial  city 
worker  were  intended  to  becloud  the  issue — 
the  real  i.ssue  cf  asi^uring  to  the  farmer  his 
cost  of  production  and  to  the  city  worker  a 


I 


h» 


"Just  stop  ever;  once  to  a  while  today 

When  ytur  lot  seems  hard  ard  lean. 
And  think  of  a  gob.  and  a  leatherneck. 
And  nine  boys  in  a  B-17." 


while  otner  men  are  deierred  icr  indusinal 
reasons,  on  Jobs  which  I  help  to  make  (cr 
them." 

He's  In  a  kind  of  dlflQcult  position.     If  he 
talks  too  loudly,   some   of   the   professional 


set  up.  Government  information  was  In 
a  state  of  tremendous  confusion.  P.ib- 
licity  services  were  multiplying  at  an  in- 
creasing rate,  the  cost  of  these  services 
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itandard  of  living  sufBclent  to  guarantee  hla 
lamlly  a  healthy  existence. 

Since  he  has  left  the  House  he  has  con- 
tinued his  elTcrts  to  bring  about  collabora- 
tion between  the  consumer  and  the  farmer. 
As  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  he  Is 
fcpckesman  for  the  laigest  consumer  unit  in 
America.  I  give  you.  His  Honcr.  Fioreilo  H. 
LaCiuardia,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Yciic. 

AOOEZSS    or    HON.     nORCILO    LA  GUAROIA 

I  fear  I  mlaunderstocd  the  character  cf 
this  meeting.  I  was  under  the  lmpre;sicu 
that  we  were  going  to  confer  as  to  .he  par- 
liamentary situation  In  ccnncciicn  wUh  the 
BUbeldy  and  roll -backs  rather  than  to  adc:re?s 
a  mass  meeting.  I  wanted  to  give  some  cf 
my  younger  colleagues  my  exper:ence  of  tne 
past  In  legislation  cf  this  kind,  for  I  think  I 
came  to  Congress  before  any  of  these  hand- 
some young  men  here 

What  I  fear  more  than  anytning  e.se  is 
the  sinister  motive  back  of  what  may  be- 
come a  «plit  between  consumers  m  the  cities 
and  the  producers  on  the  farms. 

As  my  successor  stated.  I  spent  14  yeers 
here  in  Congress  seeking  to  brirg  about  an 
understanding  between  the  producers  and  the 
consumers  beaiuse  we  really  have  so  much 
in  common.  New  I  can  tmderstand  Mr. 
Philip  Murray's  righteous  Indl^r.atlcn,  but 
If  he  Is  mad  new.  I  can  tell  him  unless 
there  Is  a  drastic  change  In  the  adminis- 
tration and  control  of  food  immediately  I 
would  hate  to  hear  him  or  see  him  6  weeks 
from  now.  Gentlemen,  you  can  tell  your 
colleagues  In  the  House  that  unless  Ccngrevs 
gives  Immediate  and  effective  action  to  this 
problem  of  food,  its  production  and  dis- 
tribution, the  whole  adraJnistrat,on  of  focd 
control  Is  going  to  beg  down  aiid  there  w.il 
be  no  enforcement  uma  hell  will  break  looce 
In  this  country. 

In  my  town  we  are  enforcins;  price  regu- 
lations and  when  I  say  "v-e. '  1  mean  the  cliy 
government.  Office  of  Price  Administration 
baa  not  the  personnel  to  do  it.  And  there  !s 
no  use  having  ceilint;  prices,  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  if  you  do  not  provide  the  ma- 
chinery to  enforce  them.  Here's  the  sl'.va- 
tlon.  I  have  been  w.th  U  f.oin  the  very 
beginning  l>ccausr  I  have  the  resporsibili'y 
of  lnckln<»  after  the  wellare  ol  s'ven  ai.d  a 
half  million  people.  Fur  when  It  comes  to 
food.  It  Is  th"  metropolitan  area  that's  In- 
volved, and  that  takes  In  a  total  of  lu.ouu,- 
000  people 

You  find  that  the  retailer,  the  grocer,  the 
butcher,  the  wholesaler,  tlie  processor,  rs 
a  rule  want  to  do  the  right  thing.  They 
are  rot  asklni;  for  exorbitant  profit's.  They 
do  not  want  to  profiteer.  AH  that  they  D?k 
is  the  jxjssibillty  of  remaining  in  buslnes3 
without  a  per-pr.ur.d  money  loss.  Ur.d?r 
existing  condUlcns.  they  cannot  <io  It.  T.^.e 
tctailer  cannot  sell  at  cellinq  prices  If  ho 
cannot  buy  tt  celling  prices.  The  wholesaler 
cannot  sell  to  the  retailer  at  celling  prices 
If  be  cannot  buy  at  celling  prices.  We  hr.ve 
Issued  and  served  in  the  last  6  weeks  about 
6,000  summons.  Over  96  cr  97  percent  were 
pleeded  guilty  or  were  found  [;ullty  and  were 
fined,  and  some  were  jailed.  Now  what? 
How  can  we  continue  to  brlr.g  a  retailer  into 
court  and  fine  him  or  Jail  him  if  he  can 
demonstrate  that  he  has  paid  more  for  feed 
than  he  is  permitted  to  s^U.  And  yet  we 
must  have  food.  It's  gotten  so  far,  gentle- 
men, that  we  have  t>een  criticized  for  en- 
forcing the  law.  And  yet  I  cannot  pe-mlt 
conditions  to  become  In  New  York  as  they 
are  right  here  in  the  Capital  City  of  Wash- 
lD<^tou.     I  wouldn't  permit  it. 

Therefore,  it  bolls  Itself  down  to  this.  Let 
tis  assume  that  the  retail  ceiling  prices  are 
Just  In  effect  and  we  can  adjust  ourselves 
to  the  ceiling  prices  as  written  In  the  regu- 
lations. There  Is  suScient  margin  in  the 
difference  between  the  producer  or  slaughter- 
bouse  price  and  the  retailer  th.t  cculd  be 
absorbed  provided  we  can  get  the  supplies. 


The  margin  allowed  to  the  retailer  Is  sufficient 
and  psrhaps  a  little  mere  bu":  It  does  him  no 
good  because  he  cannot  get  the  supplies  ard 
has  to  go  in  the  black  market  to  buy.  There- 
fore, If  the  retailers  could  get  ail  of  their 
supplies  through  kgitimate  channels,  tL?re 
Is  some  margin  and  that  can  be  applied  to  •,  he 
original  cost  of  the  animal  en  the  he  of  or 
to  the  manufacture  process  that  would  re- 
d'Jce  the  estimates  now  made  on  the  amcuat 
needed  for  subsidies. 

If  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress,  and  I  am 
not  discussir.ft;  that  at  all,  to  put  r.o  price 
level  on  the  livestock,  then  fix  the  price  as 
it  Is  now  from  the  packer  or  slaught?rh(  use 
to  the  retailer  and  pay  that  d.llerer.t.al, 
which  Is  what  seme  call  a  subsidy;  if  y  u  di 
that  and  license  your  slaughterhcuics.  we 
v.ont  have  a  black  market  In  48  hours.  Then 
the  packers  and  the  slaughterhouses  can  sell 
to  the  wholesalers  at  the  ceiling  price,  th^y 
can  then  sell  to  the  retailer  at  the  ceiling  f  ri.  e, 
and  the  consumer  is  protected. 

Now  what's  going  rn?  There  are  tw  i 
methods  employed  that  puts  the  retailer  at 
a  disadvaiitage  and  thtrc'oy  increaics  the 
price  to  the  consumer.  One  is.  the  packers. 
the  large  packers,  have  a  slight  adv.intace  :n 
that  they  use  all  of  the  byproducts  and  can 
make  up  some  of  the  losses.  There  is  a  d  s- 
tir.ct  los.s  on  every  aniiral  between  tlT'  p-  ce 
paid  to  the  livestock  man  and  the  price  that 
the  packer  must  sell  to  tl:e  w'aulesaler  on  h  .s 
dressed  meat.  T'ne  Independent  slaughteicr 
cannot  continue  very  long  bei  ause  l.e  hasr,  t 
the  resources  and  therefore  the  honest  inde- 
pendent slaughterhouse  is  goms^  rut  cf  busi- 
ness and  the  bootleg  slaughterhouse  Is  cohi- 
Inp  in. 

Two  ways  to  get  away  from  it — the  si:  urh- 
tcrhou'e  says  to  the  wholesaler,  wv  will  ;:;'.'? 
you  so  much  meat  but  y>u  m\ist  bi;y  other 
thlrgs  along  with  it.  The  wholesaler  in  turn 
requir^'s  a  tle-ln  sale.  That  is  cons.dered 
legitimate  alihcvigh  it  defeats  the  pu:p...se 
of  all  of  your  price-ceiling  re£;uIat:on£. 

The  other  way  is.  the  wh3le=;iler  will  bill 
the  retailer  on  an  ups-cded  price  He  m.iy 
bill  hun  for  doub!e-A  gn.dL"  and  g;ve  h.ni 
A  rrade.  Or  he  blll'i  h  m  for  more  'han  he 
delivers.  Or  he  will  bill  him  right  and 
weiali  h'm  right  and  take  the  paymmt  in  a 
check  through  regular  chanr.els  aid  get  tlie 
rest  in  cash.  Then,  of  course,  there  i.s  the 
black  market  which  is  rcthir.g  else  than  a 
be;otiegger.  and  he  sells  for  cash  above  the 
ceiling  prices. 

Don't  peimit  anyone  to  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, that  this  subsidy  is  new.  That's  Just  a 
lot  of  Junk.  It  was  invented  by  the  very 
people  who  now  oppose  it.  I  have  Ir.id 
thr(;ugh  it — cotton,  wheat,  corn,  toljacco 
All  during  those  terrible  days  of  the  Ceulici^e 
and  Hoover  administrations  the  fanners  were 
down  and  we  had  to  pour  in  and  pour  in 
money  The  consumers  didn't  get  the  b'^ne- 
flt  of  that.  It  wasn  t  un-.'.mcr.cnn  then  to 
provide  subs'.dies.  And  after  1922.  when 
Roosevelt  came  In.  gentlemen,  yju  kr:ow  what 
you  voted  for  all  these  years.  VVl.y,  bcfrrL" 
tl  ^  war  broke  in  Europe,  we  had  every  ware- 
house in  the  country  full  of  wheat,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  belonging  to  ths  Government. 
Sf  you  can  meet  the  argument  when  it  i.s 
presented  that  th  s  is  something?  that  is 
gclng  to  disturb  the  economy  of  the  country 
No  such  thing. 

And  you  can  also  tell  your  colleagues  that 
with  proper  management  in  controlling  the 
market,  because  the  Government  is  the  big- 
gest single  buyer  with  Its  reqtiuements  It 
th3  armed  forces  and  lend  lease:  if  pric  s 
slump  It  can  buy  up,  and  if  thej  get  too  h  gh, 
It  can  release  food  because  it  has  cv^r  9 
months'  supply  on  hand. 

It  win  not  cost  the  Government  50  per- 
cent cf  what  Is  now  estimated  if  theie  is 
proper  management.  You  Just  leave  it  to 
old  "6  percent"  Jesse  Jones  and  he  will  save 
money — he  will  make  money  out  of  it. 


I  don't  think  you  will  have  any  trouble  at 
all  in  getting  the  votes  in  August.  The  trou- 
ble is.  I  fear,  th,\t  we  cnn't  hold  out  until 
AugiL-t.  But  w.iit  until  j-cur  colleagues  com- 
mence getllTig  letters  from  home  as  people 
get  the  first  taste  of  the  wltiiholding  tax. 
With  a  wltiiholding  lax  you  must  have  a  rc- 
leasnii^  su'osidy.  V/hcn  you  talie  20  percent 
of  the  ta.xable  salary  of  the  average  wage 
earr-.er  and  that  housewife  has  that  reduced 
frrin  her  pay  envelope  and  goes  out  to  try  to 
buy  focd  In  the  black  m.arket.  she  just  can  t 
do  it.  This  thing  is  too  serious.  Mr.  Murray 
tindcistated  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Wf  r?  hold.ng  out  in  flew  York  City;  I  don  t 
know  fur  hi'v  lonj.  i-ocd  is  attractive  to  all. 
toere's  no  liiiir;  and  m  some  of  your  towns, 
>ou  V. lil  see  prices  brrzcnly  displayed  In  store 
windows  far  above  the  celling  pr.ces,  and 
nothing  Is  done  about  it. 

N'  )W-.  provide  the  d.fferential  so  that  there 
wi;i  te  no  loss,  out-cf-pocket  loss,  provide  a 
sy.-iem  of  lireusing  the  ■slaughterlicists  and 
ti-.L'  prectii.ers,  a:.d  we  will  have  no  black 
market.  And  of  course  we  have  got  to  get  a 
little  more  sense  in  the  Office  cf  Fr  ce  Admin- 
istration. In  the  first  pb.ce.  gentlemen,  put 
prices  of  meat  on  one  sheet  of  paper.  Now 
you  have  to  look  through  27  sheets  to  find 
cut  tlie  price  of  bacon.  We  cant  get  posters 
on  cnlinr',  prices  to  pu  In  each  store  althougli 
the  reiru'utions  call  for  th;s.  The  city  of  New 
Y  rk  iiad  lo  pay  for  its  own  posters. 

Let  s  get  Ff.rr.e  sense  into  the  coupon  bu'^i- 
ne.-s.  I  had  this  trouble  24  years  a-o.  Most 
cf  you  men  have  families.  You  can't  feed 
your  children  on  a  pan^phlet.  There  is  the 
m-.'-t  elaborate  pamphlet  out  on  substitutes 
for  meat.  Mist  motliers  and  most  h'-u=e- 
wives  and  hornekeepers  know  the  suhstitutcs 
for  meat.  I  nr^mit  wh.at  gccd  is  it  to  have 
all  tills  elaborate  literature  on  substitutes  for 
mTt  if  we  can't  buy  the  substinites?  If 
m.eat  is  scarce,  as  It  Is  risht  now.  lift  the 
coupons  01.  beans,  peas,  and  other  protein- 
containing  foedstulT.s.  end  the  market  will 
na'u-ally  go  to  those  commodities.  It's  so 
siniplc. 

lake  butter.  No  matter  what  you  do  there 
Is  Koing  to  be  a  "^card'y  in  butter.  For  'h^ 
la.^t  35  or  40  years  we  have  been  driving; 
against  the  u^e  of  oleomart^arine.  Evny 
S-ate  in  the  ccuntry  has  a  law  against  o!eo. 
V/?  hiv3  Federal  laws  against  cleo.  Olen, 
fortified  With  vitamin  A.  is  Just  as  good  aa 
tu'ter.  Trii-  orf.ce  of  Price  Admin!stia»'cn 
h.".:3  le-.vered  the  c  upon  value  of  olco.  b'lt  It 
f  h  uUl  he  lowered  even  more  or  prrhaps  lifted 
entirely  and  that  wi  u'd  in  a  great  measure 
E^lve  our  butter  prohlem.  If  any  of  you  b'ys 
h'ive  a  rni.'ted  district  don't  take  my  advice  on 
this  There  is  a  prejudice  and  a  great  fear 
t!.e  fa'irers  and  dairymen  naturally  feel  thr.t 
Fn.r.e  riay  th:s  war  will  be  ever  and  they  dread 
to  th'nk  '.h.Tt  p'-rhaps  people  will  get  to  use 
clr  V     Put  wp  are  in  n  crisis. 

At  this  time  we  have  plenty  of  pork.  But 
there  is  a  preludlce  about  using  pork  in 
summer  which  Is  not  justlf.ed  any  longer, 
and  I  recommended  to  Mr.  Brown  yecterday 
to  lower  the  coupon  value  cf  pork  so  that 
we  'pn  encouni'e  the  consumption  of  pcr'.c 
particularly  In  the  next  four  to  five  weel^s  be- 
c.u^e  beef  is  eomg  to  be  very  scarce.  There 
Is  a  shortas^e  cf  beef  on  th?  market  but  not 
of  livestock.  When  the  roll-back  on  m.eat 
wa'^  announced  there  was  no  announc?ment 
cf  how  the  roll- back  would  be  met  So  the 
rai  ers  of  llve'trek  waited  to  bring  their  ar-i- 
mal.-i  in.  Here  we  are  in  the  cities  infonnrng 
th?  people  of  the  re  11  back  and  yet  nothing 
h;  s  ha::pen"d.  Wh'n  you  will  assure  the 
livestoclc  man  that  he  will  get  the  cost  cf 
h  s  animal,  .ind  guarantee  the  original 
buyer  at  the  slauphterh.ouse  against  any  out- 
of-p  -cl:et  i'-ss,  you  will  see  hew  the  beef 
starts  to  roll 

If  the  Government  takes  4.5  percent  cf  all 
sl.iiightered  mea'  for  the  arci-:!  forces  and 
lend-lea.-^e,  that's  all  rrrht.  Any  amount 
they  want,  that's  all  right.     We  will  adjust 


dem^iLsn-aicd.    Wc  need  i*  tJ  protec  the 
righ'.s  of  all  of  tiS  to  know  '.^'hat  is  going 


jierhaps  there  is  no  use  in  hghtm-i,  for  thrnas 
In  which  I  believe  against  overwhelming  op- 


tne  real  issue  ci  assuring   lo  luc  ibiujci   m^ 
cost  of  production  and  to  the  city  worker  a 
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ourselves  to  the  remaining  quantity.  But 
there  must  \>e  allocation  according  to  popu- 
lation. Tiike  our  situation  en  the  eastern 
seaboard.  Forty-five  percent  includes  all  of 
Government  requirements  but  it  does  not 
Include  the  requirements  for  the  Maritime 
Commission.  And  therefore  that  comes  cut 
of  our  civilian  quota  and  sometimes  it  digs 
In  very  deep. 

My  specific  recommendaticm  Is  this.  First, 
you  simply  have  to  ret  tor.^ther  with  the 
boys  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  talk 
sense  to  them  I  know  its  hard  I  have 
been  through  It.  Scm.eday,  sometime,  this 
war  will  be  over.  And  they  are  f;oing  to  be 
th:"  first  ones  to  be  stopped.  No  one  seeks 
to  take  frcm  the  farmer  anything  he  is  en- 
titled to  And  yet  the  consumar  i^  requ.red 
to  eat  less  than  he  needs  becau.-e  the  money 
isn't  there  to  buy  the  amount  cr  kind  of  feed 
the  family  needs,  }  articularly  after  ihe  wrli- 
holding  tax.  The  farmer  should  be  guar- 
anteed his  price  to  cover  his  cost.  And  then 
the  Goven.ment  should  guarantee  to  the 
6laughterhoi;se  and  to  the  ori:rinal  processor 
the  differential.  Then  give  the  Government 
the  lend-lease  powers  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Nothing  original  in  that  idea.  Is  It?  If 
the  Government  can  buy  to  sell  at  a  loss  in 
a  foreign  country,  to  give,  to  take  anything 
in  exchange,  surely  it  is  not  asking  too  much 
to  give  that  same  Government  the  power  to 
buy  and  sell  in  order  to  support  the  market 
and  In  order  to  guarantee  a  continuous,  un- 
interrupted, systematized  fiow  of  food  to  the 
American  people. 
"*  Congress  has  given  the  Commander  in 
Chief  full  and  complete  support  in  all  mat- 
ters military.  And  what's  the  result?  The 
result  Is  that  we  have  got  the  t>est  fighting 
force  the  world  has  even  seen,  and  we  are 
licking  them  everywhere.  Now,  let  Congress 
give  that  same  Commander  In  Chiel  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  same  sup- 
port In  protecting  the  morale  and  the  health 
of  the  American  people,  and  we  will  have  no 
black   market. 

I  hope  the  next  Invitation  1  get  will  be 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  If  they 
see  the  proposition,  I  don't  think  we  will 
have  any  trouble.  But  it  is  the  worse  kind 
of  politics  In  seeking  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
the  farmers  and  consumers.  Who  profits  by 
It?  The  speculator  In  food.  If  we  get 
farmers  and  consumers  together,  you  will  see 
how  quickly  all  this  trouble  will  disappear 

Just  one  last  word  We  must  have  action. 
The  retailers  are  getting  wise  to  the  coupon 
bogeyman.  During  the  first  few  weeks  up 
to  now,  he  conscientiously  took  his  coupons, 
put  them  In  an  envelope,  marked  it,  and 
handed  It  in  to  his  bank  Now.  he  knows 
that  nobody  counts  those  coupons.  You  can 
see  wiiat's  going  to  happen  That  is  Just 
going  to  make  the  black  market  that  much 
more  effective,  and  with  no  control  over 
prices.  In  my  tow.i  we'll  Jail  them,  but  New 
York  City  is  not  the  entire  United  States. 
The  retailer  ought  to  make  his  purchases 
by  the  delivery  of  his  coupons  to  the  wiiole- 
saler  and  the  wholesaler  to  the  processor, 
and  they  can  be  weighed  and  counted  in  that 
manner 

When  the  farmer  sells,  let  the  additional 
cost  come  from  the  consumer.  What  will 
that  mean?  That  will  mean  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  people  who  can  afford  to 
buy  food  will  have  food  And  that  Is  not  to 
the  interest  of  the  farmer.  Point  that  out 
to  them.  Why  have  we  the  rationing  sys- 
tem.' So  as  to  make  it  equally  possible  for 
all  Americans  to  get  food.  The  coupon  busi- 
ness has  to  be  reinforced.  And  that  assures 
to  every  American,  regardless  of  wiiom  he 
may  be.  Just  how  many  pounds  of  any  ra- 
tioned commodity  he  can  get.  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  I  think  the  Interest  you 
have  displayed  is  very  helpful.  We  must 
have  a  proper  distribution  of  food  and  the 
only  way  to  hold  the  line,  as  Mr.  Murray 
said,  is  to  hold  the  line. 


One  of  the  greatest  authorities  In  this 
country  on  the  question  of  Inflation — every 
man  around  this  table  knows  him — told  me 
that  he  fears  the  situation  Is  out  of  control, 
and  when  we  go  to  inflation,  who  Is  it  that 
gets  it  in  the  neck?  The  wage  earner,  the 
small  businessman.  I  have  provided  in  my 
governm.ent  for  meeting  the  present  ceiling 
prices,  and  that  took  $12,000,000,  and  only 
provided  for  those  having  a  salary  to  $2  500. 
Take  the  other  people  petting  fixed  salaries, 
small  businessmen.  There  is  Just  a  limit. 
And  when  you  take  S3  000.  you  are  above  the 
averape  salary  of  the  average  person  In  the 
United  States.  Take  from  thr.t  $3.0C0  the 
withholding  tax  plus  rent,  housing,  clothing, 
and  you  will  sec  tha^  that  family  can  barely 
m  tke  both  ends  meet.  Unless  that  wife  Is  a 
good  housekeeper,  they  are  going  to  get  into 
serious  trouble.  This  involves  success  of  the 
war  Just  as  juch  as  providing  planes  and 
ammunition  to  the  soldiers  and  should  not 
be  neglected.  Gentlemen,  you  have  got  to 
fight  if  it  Is  neces-ary.  You  have  got  to 
invoke  every  rule  ol  that  House  to  get  ac- 
tion You  have  got  the  American  people 
baclc  of  you.     Go  to  It. 


Pittman-Robertson  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  by  the  House,  I  offer  for 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  which  sets  forth  the  leg- 
islative history  and  an  interpretation  of 
the  so-called  Pittman-Robertson  Act  rel- 
ative to  the  character  of  funds  available 
for  appropriation  under  its  terms,  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  pending  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bill,  and  the  questions  that 
arose  in  the  House  over  the  funds  avail- 
able for  appropriations,  this  matter  has 
considerable  importance,  and  should  be  a 
part  of  our  legislative  records.  The 
matter  follows  i 

United  States 

DEPABTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Sehvice. 

Chicago,  III ,  May  31,  1943. 
Hon.  Francis  Case. 

House   of   R'.preseiitatitcs. 

Dear  Congressman  Case:  I  have  Just  re- 
turned to  the  oflBce  to  read  the  testimony  In 
the  Congressional  Record  covering  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  in  the  House,  on  May  20.  I  was  In- 
terestca  In  your  statement  on  page  4717,  rela- 
tive to  the  availability  of  Pittman-Robertson 
funds  for  other  activities  of  the  Government. 

The  Pittman-Robertson  Act  fully  Intended 
that  these  funds  be  set  aside  in  a  special  fund 
and  used  for  no  other  purpose  but  the  Treas- 
ury did  not  accept  this  philosophy  and  held 
that  the  balance  in  the  fund  was  largely  to 
be  construed  as  a  general  credit,  against 
which  the  Congress  might  appropriate  from 
time  to  time. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  this  Interpreta- 
tion, we  finally  secured  an  opinion  from 
Comptroller  General  Lindsay  Warren,  on 
July  3,  1942,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  attaching 
for  your  Information.  Whll«  this  is  rather 
long,  the   pertinent  points   of   this  opinion 


hold  that  "there  Is  commanding  evidence 
that  the  intent  of  the  Congress  was  (1)  to 
set  apart  and  "earmark"  sums  equal  to  the 
firearms-tax  receipts  subsequent  to  1938.  (2| 
to  appropriate  annually  certain  portions  of 
that  fund  for  the  restoration  of  wildlife,  and 
(3)  to  limit  expenditures  from  the  amounts 
thus  appropriated  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  set  apart  from  the  tax  collections. 

"Tlieiefore.  upon  establishing  the  special 
fund,  and  crediting  thereto  the  amount  of 
these  tax  collections  for  1939  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years,  the  corresponding  appropriation 
should  be  charged  to  the  same  fund 

'It  Is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
special  fund  authorized  to  be  established  is 
not  to  be  an  appropriation  account  and  no 
expenditures  ere  to  be  made  therefrom.  It  is 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  holding  fund  from 
which  the  p.ppropriations  authorized  under 
the  act  of  September  2.  1937.  are  to  be  made 
by  the  Congress  from  time  to  time  in  such 
amounts  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  proper 
and  all  amounts  heretofore  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
section  3  cf  said  act  are  to  be  regarded  as 
having  been  made  from  such  fund." 

Under  this  interpretation,  there  appears 
to  be  no  question  but  that  the  funds  must 
be  held  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  alone  and 
that  they  are  not  available  for  any  other  use. 

I  appreciate  your  continuing  interest  In 
the  Federal  aid  program  as  well  as  the  other 
activities  of  the  service.  Incidentally,  we 
have  completed  our  study  of  the  eligibility 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  following  the 
passage  o*  the  State  tithing  law.  We  are 
now  studying  the  data  carefully  and  will  be 
able  to  advise  you  very  shortly  of  the  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  your  State  may  continue 
to  participate  In  these  Federal  aid  funds. 
From  the  wording  of  the  law  as  well  as  the 
excessive  amounts  being  directed  from  the 
game  department  under  the  tithing  law, 
the  situation  does  not  look  too  good. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  M.  Dat, 
Acting  Director. 

July  3,  1942. 
The     Honorable     the     SECurrAxr     or     thb 
Treasdht. 

Mt  IDear  Mr.  SECRETARTr  There  has  been 
considered  your  letter  of  April  17,  1942,  In 
which  inquiry  is  made  whether  there  Is  any 
objection  to  compliance  with  the  request  con- 
tained in  letter  of  Febrtiary  25,  1942,  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry,  reading  as 
follows: 

"The  act  approved  September  2,  1937.  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  that  the  United 
State-,  shall  aid  the  States  In  wildlife-restora- 
tion projects,  and  <or  other  purposes'  (50  Stat. 
917).  provides  In  part  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  3  An  amount  equal  to  the  revenue 
accruing  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1939,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  from 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  610.  title  IV,  ol 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  <47  Stat.  169).  as 
heretofore  or  hereafter  extended  and  amended, 
on  firearms,  shells,  and  cartridges.  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  set  apart  in  the  rreesury 
as  a  special  fund  -o  be  known  a.^  "the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  wjidllfe-restoration  fund"  an  '  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  and 
made  available  until  expended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act.     •     •     •• 

"  Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(now  Interk)r)  shkll  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  of  the  sum  set  apart  In  ""the 
Federal  aid  to  wildlife-restoration  fund,"  giv- 
ing detailed  Information  as  to  the  projects 
and  expenditures  therefor.' 

"On  August  25,  1941,  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  you  requesting  advice  regarding  the  aggre- 
gate receipts  covered  into  the  Federal  aid 
to  wildlife-restoration  fund  and  the  unap- 
propriated balance  as  of  June  30,  1941.  Re- 
ply dated  September  10,  1941,  by  Mr.  L.  L. 
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Collie.  Chief,  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Warrants  furnished  the  total  receipts  cov- 
ered Into  the  account  "200117  tax  on  firearms, 
shells,  and  c«rtr  dges.  section  3407.  Internal 
Revenue  Code'  antl  the  total  appropriated 
by  the  Contp-ess  under  the  account  '14X1954 
Federal  aid.  JvUdllfe  restoration.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Sery'.ce  (rr  eipt  limitation).'  The 
lettet  did  not  fu:  Ifi'i  the  Information  spe- 
dfi-ally  requested,  ramely.  the  total  receip's 
covered  In'o  and  the  un'^pproprlated  balance 
of  the  Federal  aid  to  wlIdlife-reEtoratlon  fund 
as  authorized  by  the  Congress  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

"It  Is  understood  that  jcur  D.  pariment  has 
taken  the  posltlcin  that  the  act  only  au- 
thorized the  feltirg  apart  cf  a  special  lund. 
•nd  that  therefore  no  action  toward  es- 
Ubllshlr.g  a  special  fund  was  tcken.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  position  may  be  technically 
correct  when  section  3  of  the  act  Is  con- 
sidered alone  H-^wever,  It  appears  that 
other  sectlcrs  of  this  act  and  other  enact- 
menu  of  the  Congress  definitely  contem- 
plated that  a  special  fund  wcuid  be  es- 
tablished, ard  the  fact  that  this  h&s  not 
been  done  complicates  compliance  by  this 
Department  with  Its  provUilors  as  a  whclf*. 

"Section  11  of  the  act  which  is  quoted 
above  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
ot  the  rum  vet  apart  In  the  Federal  aid 
to  wildlife-restoration  fund.  This  Is  not 
poeslble  s  nee  such  a  fund  has  not  been 
eaUbllahed. 

"Section  4  of  the  act  authorizes  not  to 
exceed  8  per  cent  of  the  nrrenue  covered 
into  aald  fund  (the  Federal  aid  to  wlldllfe- 
restoratlon  fundi  In  each  fiscal  year  fcr 
administration  and  execution  of  this  act 
and  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act. 
Here  again  administration  la  complicated  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  a  special  fund  has 
not  been  ectabllshed. 

"The  Interior  Department  Appropriation 
Act  of  1942  appropriated  $2,750,000  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provlsicns  of  the  Federal  Aid  to 
Wildlife  RestorsUon  Act  with  the  proviso 
that  expenditures  should  not  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate receipts  covering  Into  the  Trersury 
under  the  provisions  cf  said  act.  The  setting 
apart  of  the  recelpta  under  section  610,  title 
IV.  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932.  as  amended, 
la  necessary  for  the  proper  accounting  for 
ftinds  under  this  proviso. 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  In  the  ab- 
sence of  other  objection,  the  Depjartment  de- 
sires that  a  special  fund  be  established  as 
authorized  by  the  act.  Your  early  considera- 
tion and  a  prompt  reply  will  be  appreciated." 

Your  letter  furnishes  the  following  table 
of  the  receipts  (since  1938)  from  the  tax  on 
firearms  and  of  the  appropriations  annually 
made  for  Fedeial  aid  to  wildlife  reatomtlon. 
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The  establishment  of  the  special  fund  as 
authorized  by  the  above  statutes  seems  to 
have  been  under  consideration  at  variutis 
times,  and  a  letter  of  your  acting  admlnls- 
traUve  asalstant.  dated  March  27.  1939  (cs 
printed  In  the  hearings  on  the  Department  cf 
A«Tlcultural  appropriation  bill  for  1940  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  at  p. 
400).  expla'tu  why  it  was  formerly  deter- 
mined not  to  eftabllsh  the  fund.  The  letter 
reads.  In  part,  as  fellows: 


•This  section    (sec.  3  of  the  act   of   Sept     I 
2.     1S27,     supra)     was     given     careful     con- 
sideration upon  approval  cf  the  act  cf  Sep- 
tember 2.  1937,  ard  Inasmuch  as  the  legi.>-ln- 
tlon  did  not  specifically  direct  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Treasury  to  establish  a  special  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Federal  aid  to  wildlife 
restoration  fund,  but  only  authorized  the  set- 
ting apart  of  such  fund,  and  authorized  the 
appropriation   fcr  expenditure  for   the   pv:r- 
poses  of  the  act.  no  action  toward  establirh- 
Ing  a  rpecial  fund  was  taken  by  this  Depart- 
ment.    It  was  believed  that  ur.cier  the  au- 
thrrlty  contained   in   the   foregcinq   s?rt;on 
Congress   would    dcubtles.s    proceed    to    give 
further  directions  or  specifically  appiopriPte 
funds  to  carry  out  the  puipo^es  of  the  act." 
The  si:;  n!  flea  nee  of   the   request    to   fp^re- 
f:ate   amounts  equal    to   tax    rece  pt.s    Into   a 
"special  fund"  derives  frjm  the  u.^ual  chT- 
acterization  cf  a  special  fund  a-^  one  "  t<    be 
er.pendetl  for  objects  or  purpcsf?  <;rec:ftrd  at 
th»  time  of  ef»iabl:»hmpnt"    <Ccti    R'gp.  C7, 
Eec.  4,  7  Conr.p.  Gen.  870,  and  (f  19  Cjmp. 
Oen.  791).  which  might   be  thru^ht  tc  sut;- 
gest  that  the  entire  fund  w-uld  tie  avatl.-'.b'.e 
for  expenditure    withcut   furthrr  ar'proi;r  a- 
tlon   by  the   Congress      On    the   other   hard 
the  repeated  use  In  the  statute  if  tha  term 
"authcr.zed"  suggests  otherwue.  bince,  under 
a  ru'e  of  interpretation  enjointd  by  law  (31 
U.  S.  C.  627).  the  customary  author. zation  of 
an  apprcprlaticn  is  enabling  legislation  only. 
and  an  actual  appropriation  act  Is  requiri  cl 
before  the  funds  may  be  paid  cut.     1 16  Ccn  p 
Gen.    1007;    19   Id    961  )     That   anomaly   ap- 
parent,   the   legislative    reports    and    debates 
are   admlESlble   as   evidence  of   the   congres- 
sional Intent      (20Comp  Gen.  81;  21  id  anr,  » 
Section  3  of  the  original  bill  (S   2670.  75' h 
Cong.)    required    the    fund    to    be    set    a.*-  .;e 
and   appropriated   the  deposits   fcr  expendi- 
ture     But   the   final    enactment    came    from 
the  version  reported  out  by  the  H^  use  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  In  the  following  form: 
"EEC.  3    An  amount  equal  to  the  revenue 
accruing  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1939,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  from 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  610,  title  IV,  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of   1932    (47  Slat    169 1,  i;s 
heretofore  or  hereafter  extended  and  amend- 
ed,   on    firearms,    shells,    and    cartridges    is 
hereby   authorized    to   be   set   apar*    in    the 
Treasury  as  a  special  fimd  to  be  known   as 
the  Federal  aid  to  wild'lfe-rcstoration  fund, 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  to  appropriated 
and   made  available   until  expanded    tor   the 
purposes  of  this  act.     So  much  cf  such  ap- 
propriation apportioned  to  any  State  .'or  any 
fiscal  year  as  remains  unexpended  at  the  clcse 
thereof  is  authorized  to  be  made  availa'cle  fcr 
expenditure  in  that  State  until  the  clcse  ot 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year      Any  amount  ap- 
portioned to  any  State  under  the  prcv.sMns 
of  this  act  which  is  uncxper.ded  or  unobli- 
gated at  tlie  end  of  the  pericd  during  whicli 
It  is  available  fcr  expenditure  c.n  any  project 
Is   authorized   to   be  made  available   for   ex- 
penditure by  Uie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
carrying  cut  the  provisions  of  the  Mi-zratory 
Bird  C  nservation  Act." 

The  language  added  by  amendment  the 
committee  report  thereon  (No  157'J».  and  the 
remarks  appearing  at  Eighty-first  Concp.es- 
EioNAL  Record,  page  9351.  leave  no  dcubt  but 
that  the  change  from  an  actual  appropria- 
tion to  an  autlicr  Edition  to  appropriate  was 
intended,  but  they  leave  In  considerLiijIe 
doubt  the  effect  of  the  first  Insertion,  airhcr- 
Izlrg  amount*  equal  to  the  tax  revenue  to 
be  set  apart."  etc  As  the  District  of  C:i- 
lumbia  Court  of  Appeals  said  In  Red  Car.yon 
Sheep  Co.  V  Ickes  ((1938)  98  P  (2di  3C8. 
313).  "Whether  authorized  is  to  b?  construed 
as  mandatory  or  permissive  is  a  question 
which  must  be  determined  in  the  light  cf  the 
context  and  purpose  of  the  particular  statute 
in  which  It  Is  used."  In  view  cf  that  doubt, 
and.  In  any  even*,  as  the  section  was  net  to 
come  Into  operation  until  the  following  July 
1    (1938).   the   Treasury's  determination   not 


to  set  up  the  fund  at  once  appears  to  have 
been  correct  as  cf  that  time. 

Several  mcnth.s  later  an  appropriation  Hem 
for  thi.5  purpo.^e  v.-.is  included  in  the  19':9 
approprlatlcii  bill  (H.  R.  10238.  75th  Cong  ) 
for  the  Dcpartmt  nt  cf  Agriculture,  v.h;re  the 
act  cf  1937  v^fts  then  admin. s'ered  under  the 
former  Bureau  of  Blc'cgical  Survey.  As  d.s- 
clc  ed  by  the  published  hearings  (p.  e'S).  the 
und(  r^^Lanriin3  wa.5  clear  and  unchaikng-.d 
that  the  tix  ccllectlons  fcr  1939  and  Sv 'u  e- 
qu:ntly  were  In'.i  rdcd  to  b3  "carmnrl:ed  or 
an '.her  12..  d"  for  the  purpo.cs  of  the  act  of 
1937.  supra,  but  the  coir.mit'.ce  mcmbcis  in- 
d.caled  th?  view  tha;  the  actu.l  a;:prr.p  Irt- 
tion  of  the  amounts  thui  Rf  t  ts.de  sl.ould  ba 
pc-^tpcned  n  yc;  r.  ui;iil  the  amount  cJ  il;e 
co'Iectl'.ns  f^hould  be  lincv^n.  For  that  rca- 
tcn,  acct;rdii  g  to  \h:  cliairman  cf  the  sulj- 
commUice  (83  Cor:GuES5'.oN.\L  R£con.o.  5123), 
th2  !t?ni  waj  ellm'uated  by  the  committee 
(Iljuse  R  pt.  Nc.  2130,  75lh  Cchl;)  Up(.n 
c.  n'l.lciaiicn  cf  the  b.Il  by  the  Comniif.ca 
of  the  Wiiole.  un  amendm"nt  v.\.s  cfl.rcd  to 
hz  in-er>cd  as  follows  (including  a  fal.[;ht  sub- 
sequent correction)  : 

"FEDERAL  AID  IN  WTLDLUE  KSr.TOP AT.CU 

"F^T  carrylrg  out  the  pr  iv:s  ons  (f  the  act 
entitled  'An  act  to  provide  thnt  tie  United 
State."  shall  aid  the  S.atcs  in  v.-lldl.fe  rrstoia- 
ticn  projects,  and  fcr  other  ptin'-c^es,'  ap- 
p.-ovcd  September  2.  1937  (50  Stat.  917), 
SI  90.1  ,C00;  Prcvid'd.  That  expenditures  hcre- 
untl.  r  eh.Tll  net  exceed  the  aggr.  gate  rs- 
ce^pti  c<  \cied  into  the  Treasury  under  the - 
provlsicns  of  sa  d  act." 

This  amendment  was  supported  upon  the 
grour.d  that  the  previous  act  of  10:J7  had 
"earmarked"  or  sti  aside  the  taxes  on  Ore- 
arm:;  b.-mnnlng  July  1.  1038,  had  declared 
that  th:»  (iuins  so  collected  froru  tlie  sports- 
men of  llie  ccuntxy  at  large  were  e-'ipre-jsly 
reserved  for  the  wildlife-restoration  program, 
and  were  to  be  held  teparate  and  unavailable 
for  any  other  purpose  Tl:e  amendment  was 
opposed  up  n  the  ground  that  the  act  had 
merely  authorized,  not  required,  the  setting 
a*;  de  (See  83  (3oncse3S1onal  Recobd,  54u~3- 
5i26  and  5430  54o2  )  In  other  word.^.  the 
very  question  lett  in  doubt  by  the  same 
CLn<^rt.ss  in  a  previous  session  became  the 
point  then  at  isiu-?.  The  amendment  v,as 
adopted  (83  CoNcr.E3SiCNAL  Record.  £422), 
v.aii  carried  verLaUm  into  the  appropria- 
tion act  (52  Stat  726).  and  the  identical 
language  — changing  only  tlie  ainc;;nt  ap- 
pijjriated  and  'he  statutoiy  citation  (16 
U.  S.  C.  C3D  C59j»  has  appeared  in  the  act 
for  e:;ch  i^ubiequent  year  t  lOliJ.  53  Stat  965; 
1941,  54  Stat  454:  1912.  55  Stat  35€;  1943. 
H.  R.  6845.  v.hit  h  went  to  conleience  on 
June  4.  1942)  It  is  n(.tc\vorthy  that  the 
proviso  to  tlic  ainendir.ent  so  adopted  and 
repeated  each  year  refers  to  th?  receipts 
covered  in  u»idrr  tlie  previsions  of  ■^id  act, 
1.  e  .  the  act  of  13:i7.  wheh  lanf^ua^je  c.in 
have  no  other  liteuil  referent  than  the  ;  pe- 
dal fund  considered  to  have  been  set  up 
under  the  authority  of  that  statute 

Accordingly,  whether  cr  not  the  basic  act 
of  1P37  iU-rclf  rcqiKred  the  fund  Ic  be  tet 
ns:d(>.  the  lani:i:i<r^e  of  the  appropriation  and 
the  history  of  its  enactment  make  maniicst 
that  the  tv;o  statutes,  tahen  together,  do 
direct  that  action:  and  it  follows  that  the  ac- 
count should  be  established,  crediting  thereto 
the  equivalent  of  the  'collections  under  the 
exci.se  tax  in  aucFtion  accruing  subsequent 
to  June  ;>0.  19:;8. 

But  the  question  docs  not  end  there  Tlie 
special  fur.d  bcii:^  Inexistent,  necessarily  the 
annual  apprcpeiatlcns  have  been  charged  to 
the  s  n?iril  fund  rf  the  Treasury  With  ths 
establi.'-hment  of  the  iund.  as  of  1?39.  the 
correctness  rf  th.it  action  bccL  mes  open  to 
qu?st:o:i  Eeferrirg  upain  to  the  first  cp- 
prnprlnticn-  the  amendment  added  by  the 
Kcuse  to  the  Depr.r  ment  of  A.tricultTire  ap- 
prcprie:tun  bill  frr  1939— the  language  is. 
■  Fer  carry:!.-;;  out  ih?  prcvis:ons  of  the  act 
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people  of  America — on  the  farms  and  in 
tho    fart.nrirs — rnn    do    their    part    for 


skilled  workers,  Massachusetts  can  In- 
crease its  war  production  by  12  percent, 


We   have   been   pleased   In   the   past   with 

the  training  received  by  the  National  Youth 
4Hm.ni<:trarir,n     Ktiidents     and     thev     have 
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[of  September  2,  1937,  supra  1."  The  1937 
statute  authorized  such  an  appropriation,  but 
only  from  the  special  fund.  Thus,  It  is  not 
possible  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1937  without  charging  the  expendi- 
tures, then  authorized  and  thereafter  appro- 
priated, to  the  special  fund  thereby  reserved 
for  the  special  purpose  named. 

It  is  true  that  each  apprcpriation  act  was 
prefaced  with  the  customary  wording,  "the 
following  sums  are  apprcprlated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated •  •  •,"  which  ordinarily,  of  course, 
anticipates  a  charge  to  the  general  fund. 
But,  by  the  very  negative  nature  of  the  words 
employed,  special  cases  were  left  open  for 
special  treatment  In  this  particular  con- 
nection, the  legislative  background  again  Is 
significant,  Under  Rule  XXI  (2)  of  the 
Hou«c  of  Representatives,  the  amendment  in 
question  would  not  have  been  in  order  un- 
less the  expenditure  had  been  prevlcu.'-ly  au- 
thorized by  law  The  only  previous  author- 
ization was  a  charge  to  the  special  fund,  and 
If  the  amendment  had  in  fact  contemplated 
a  charge  to  the  general  fund,  it  could  not 
have  been  enacted  over  a  point  of  order  by  a 
single  Member  However,  as  noted,  the 
amendment  was  debated  on  its  merits  and 
adopted.  In  the  legislative  references  cltcjj 
above,  and  In  those  arising  out  of  the  sub- 
sequent appropriation  acts,  there  Is  com- 
manding evidence  that  th;  intent  of  the 
Congress  was  (1)  to  set  apart  and  earmark 
sums  equal  to  the  firearms-tax  receipts  sub- 
sequent to  1938.  (2)  to  appropriate  annually 
certain  portions  of  that  fund  for  the  restora- 
tion of  wildlife,  and  (3)  to  limit  expendi- 
tures from  the  amounts  thu.'t  appropriated 
to  the  aggregate  cf  the  amounts  set  apart 
from  the  tax  collections. 

Therefore,  upon  establlshli  g  the  special 
fund,  and  crediting  thereto  the  amount  of 
thefre  tax  collections  for  1939  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years,  the  corresponding  appropriation 
should  be  charged  to  the  same  fund. 

It  is  to  b^  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
special  fund  authorized  to  be  established  is 
not  to  be  an  appropriation  account  and  no 
expenditures  are  to  be  made  therefrom  H 
Is  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  holding  fund 
from  which  the  appioprtations  authorized 
under  the  act  of  Septem^r  2.  1937.  are  to 
be  made  by  the  Congress  irom  time  to  time 
in  such  amounts  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
or  proper,  and  all  amounts  heretofore  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  in  section  3  of  said  act  are  to 
be  regarded  as  having  been  made  from  such 
fund. 

Respectfully, 

Lindsay  C.  Warren 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Statc^. 
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OF 


HON.  WILL  ROGERS,  JR. 

OF    CAI.IFORNMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30   1943 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  genuine  alarm  with  which 
the  motion  picture  indu.-try  vncws  the 
threatened  elimination  of  the  O.  W.  I. 
motion-picture  bureau  i.s  spread  through 
every  phase  of  that  industry.  It  is  not 
simply    that    the    ncw.srecl    people    are 


sorry  to  lose  the  invaluable  aid  they 
have  had  from  O.  W.  I.,  or  that  producers 
are  worried  about  the  help  they  have  had. 
Theater  owners  themselves — the  portion 
of  the  industry  in  the  best  position  to 
know  what  the  public  wants  and  needs 
in  film  entertainment — are  also  worried. 
Below  is  a  portion  of  a  Washington 
column  written  by  Will  Sheridan  for 
The  Independent,  issue  of  June  26,  1943, 
a  trade  paper  which  speaks  for  the  inde- 
pendent theater  owners  of  the  country — 
owners  of  theaters  not  controlled  by  the 
large  circuits  attached  to  Hollywood 
studios: 

Exhibitor  leaders  as  well  as  producers  have 
come  to  value  the  work  of  L<jwell  Melleit 
and  his  crew,  even  though  it  is  by  no  means 
perfect  They're  worrying  plenty  right  new 
about  how  they're  going  to  deal  with  Gov- 
ernment hereafter.  Without  Office  of  War 
Information  there's  no  control  agency  which 
can  function  as  liaison  between  the  industry 
and  the  myriad  Government  departments. 
Seme  makef-hift  organization  may  be  ar- 
ranged, either  by  the  Government  or  the 
Industry,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
function  with  anything  like  the  authority 
Office  of  War  Information  was  flaally  ob- 
taining Insofar  as  Oovernment  Is  concerned. 
The  CoiranssioNAL  Rbcdbb  for  last  Friday 
contains  the  following  wire  from  Will  Hays. 
head  of  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and 
Distributors  of  America,  addresed  to  Chair- 
man Cannon,  of  the  House  Appropriations 
C<;mmlttee: 

"I  note  in  the  report  on  the  hearings  of 
your  committee  on  the  War  Agencies  Appro- 
priations bill  the  inclusion  of  certain  criti- 
cisms of  the  Office  of  War  Information  as 
they  relate  to  the  motion-picture  Industry, 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  suggest  that  Office  of 
War  Information  has  attempted  to  unduly 
influence  the  content  of  American  motion 
pictures. 

"I  speak  from  the  best  of  Information 
when  I  say  that  this  view  is  not  that  of  the 
Industry,  We  have  been  greatly  pleased  by 
the  understanding  shown  by  the  Bureau  of 
Motion  Pictures  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation and  by  the  complete  lack  of  any 
eflort  on  Its  part  to  dominate  our  operation. 
The  industry  on  its  own  initiative  offered  to 
cooperate  completely  with  the  Government 
in  the  war  effort,  and  the  Bureau  of  Motion 
Pictures  cf  the  Office  of  W..r  Information  has 
aided  our  efforts  to  make  our  cooperaticu 
100-percent  effective. 

"I  know  the  motion-picture  Industry's  feel- 
ing is  one  of  genuine  appreciation  for  the 
service  being  rendered  to  the  industry." 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  that  Lowell 
Mellett's  office  has  been  unique  in  that  it 
served  as  an  aid  to  the  industry — a  vitally 
important  aid.  while  aside  from  an  occa- 
sional misunderstanding  it  was  not  attempt- 
ing to  "take  over"  the  industry.  We  won't 
dip  into  past  quarrels — the  fact  Is  that 
whether  or  not  Mellett  had  other  ideas  when 
he  began  his  job  he  now  hnows  that  the 
industry  will  do  the  best  possible  Job  for 
the  war  effort  only  if  it  retains  its  complete 
independence  Both  he  anu  the  Industry 
have  learned  that  there  is  a  definite  place 
fcr  a  Government  office  such  as  his.  provid- 
ing service  of  real  value.  Industry-wise,  we 
think  a  major  casualty  was  registered  last 
week. 

In  addition  to  the  wire  of  support  from 
Will  Hays,  other  wires  were  sent  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  in- 
cluding these  from  the  War  Activities 
Committee  of  the  Motion  Picture  Indus- 


try  and    the   major   newsreels   of    the 
country: 

New  York.  N.  Y..  June  24.  1943. 
Hon.  Lowell  Millitt, 

Chief.  Bureau  of  Motion  Pictures, 
Office  of  War  Information, 

Washington,  D  C  : 
In  behalf  of  the  War  Activities  Committee 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  representing 
all  branches  of  the  Industry  Including  over 
16,500  theaters  I  wish  to  register  my  hope 
that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Motion  Pic- 
tures of  the  Office  of  War  Information  will 
not  be  curtailed  to  an  extent  that  will  re- 
duce the  excellcrt  service  It  Is  performing 
In  coordinating  the  activities  of  all  Govern- 
ment departments  and  In  making  available 
valuable  Information  to  millions  of  theater 
patrons. 

Geobck  J.  ScHAErn, 
Chairman,    War   Activities  Committee, 

June  23.  1943. 
Senator  Jim  Mead, 

Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 

Washington,  D  C: 
The  Bureau  of  Motion  Pictures  of  Office  of 
V/ar  Information  has  been  of  great  help  In 
assisting  the  nevsrecls  In  disseminating  to 
over  100,000.000  people  weekly  motion  pic- 
ture news  of  ttao  war  and  of  Government 
activities  pertaining  to  tbe  war.  In  our  opin- 
ion abolition  of  this  motion  plctiire  bureau 
would  be  a  aerious  loss  at  thla  time. 
Walton  C    Ament. 

Pa  the  News. 
M    CLonNE, 

Neva  cf  the  Day. 
Thomas  Mead, 

Unitferaal   Sewsreel. 
Edmund   Reek. 

Fox  Movietone  Seus. 
A    J    Richaho. 

Paramount   News. 

Here  is  another  editorial  from  a  motion 
picture  trade  magazine — the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Herald,  issue  of  June  26,  1943: 

OFTICE    or    WAR    INFORMATION    AND    THE   BCUZN 

Despite  the  much  that  baa  been  said,  and 

much    Of    It    in    these   calumos.  about    the 
Bureau  of  Motion  Pictures  of  tbe  OflVce  of 

War  Information.  It  is  an  institution  of 
earnest  wartime  service  with  which  the 
motion  p.cture  industry  has  reached  a  gen- 
eially  competent  working  relation.  Also, 
Mr.  Lowell  Mellett.  Chief  of  that  Bureau,  has 
impressed  this  industry  with  his  sincerity  of 
purpose 
I  The  movement  in  Congress,  pending  at 
midweek  between  House  and  Senate,  to  wipe 
out  the  Office  and  along  with  It.  Incidentally, 
the  Picture  Bureau,  Is  to  be  viewed  as  a  proc- 
ess of  abandoning  the  horse  in  midstream. 

The  functions  at  which  the  Office  of  War 
Information  Picture  Bureau  has  been  ad- 
dressed are  essential  to  the  war  cause  of  the 
Nation  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  motion 
picture  In  wartime.  Relations  most  be  main- 
tained by  some  agency.  The  existing  reia- 
tlon  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  deal  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  cause  Is  not  to  be  served  by 
waiting  for  a  new  arrangement  and  organiza- 
tion to  acquire  working  experience. 

A  very  important  aspect  of  the  work 
of  the  O.  W.  I.  Motion  Picture  Bureau — 
one  that  is  frequently  overlooked — is  the 
distribution  of  important  war  informa- 
tion pictures  for  showing  in  schc  .Is,  rural 
churches,  clubs,  and  so  forth.  Millions 
of  Americans  have  been  able  to  see  these 
nontheatrical  showings  who  would  ot'ier- 
wise  not  have  seen  many  of  our  best 
short  pictures  on  the  war  and  how  the 
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war,  the  N.  Y.  A.  was  transformed  into 
a  war  industry  training  program.  For 
vears  it  has  not  fimctioned  as  a  relief 


Massachusetts  at  least.  Industry  will 
need  more  than  the  total  trained  worker 
output  of  both  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  the  regu- 


in  our  form  of  government  in  any  way; 
the  surrender  of  some  of  our  sovereignty; 
the  abolition  of  our  national  life  or  any 
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people  of  America — on  the  farms  and  in 
the  factories — can  do  their  part  for 
victory. 

The  following  communications  give 
some  Idea  of  the  support  for  this  phase 
of  the  O.  W.  I.  program: 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  24.  1943. 
Lowm.  MDXxrr, 

Bureau  of  Motion  Pictures,  Office  of 
War  Information.  Washington,  D.  C.r 
The  National  Congress  o(  Parent*  and 
Teachers  representing  2.600,000  members  re- 
spectfully urges  the  continuance  and  strenth- 
eiitng  of  the  mctlon-plcturcfi  program  of  the 
OfBce  of  War  Information  and  especially  that 
part  which  provides  war  inXormallcn  films  lor 
sthools.  There  la  continuing  need  for  au- 
thentic, effective  film  material  dealing  with 
war  alms,  the  United  Nations,  Vctcry  gar- 
dens, conservation  of  home  equlpmept.  child 
care,  work  of  schools  and  coHcrps  In  wartimes. 
inflation,  and  other  topics  Films  already 
available  have  been  widely  used  in  dassrocmo 
and  In  parent-teacher  meetlnc* 

Mrs.  Wn-UAM  A   Hastings. 

President, 
Mrs.  Malcoim  McCik-lan, 

Chairman  of  Legislation. 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

COPT  OF  WI«K  SEN'T  SENATE   APPEOPRIATION3 
COMMrrTES 

The  National  Association  of  V:si.ial  Eciura- 
tlon  Dealers,  representing  the  major  resources 
of  the  visual-education  Industry,  with  mem- 
bership In  S9  States  and  Hp.wail,  urg?s  r.d?- 
quate  appropriation  lor  the  Bureau  of  Mo- 
tion Pictures  of  the  Office  of  War  In.'ormation 
8<'  that  26.000  16-mUllmeter  .«our.d  projectors 
will  continue  to  be  used  for  war  information 
purposes  by  clubs,  schools,  churches.  Indus- 
trial plant-"*,  and  others. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  film  distributors. 
Including  educational  film  libraries  as  well 
as  our  members,  are  now  distributing  Of!l  3 
of  War  Information  films  withcut  prf  ht. 
This  activity  makes  it  possible  for  over  7.C^0.- 
000  Americans  monthly  to  see  films  and  be 
better  informed  about  the  war  efTort. 

This  assficlatlon  conslc^ers  this  motion- 
picture  project  an  essential  part  of  the  civil- 
ian war  effort  ar.d  should  be  extended  ra'h?r 
than  furtallfd 

This  asoclation  pledges  It.s  continued  ac- 
tive cooperation  to  aid  ths  Government  in 
this  motion-picture  pre?ram.  If  a  hearinc  is 
to  be  h»ld.  we  request  the  privilege  of  being 
beard. 

National  Association  ot  Visual 

Education  Dealcks. 
D.  T.  Davis. 


Nab'onal  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JAMES  M.  CURLEY 

or    MASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1943 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  out 
of  every  three  persons  employed  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ts  engaged  in  war  production. 
Nevertheless,  today,  manpower  is  still 
our  greatest  problem.  Today.  73.000 
more  war  workers  are  needed  In  Ma?sa- 
churetts  w.^r  Industries.  There  are  73.- 
OCO  production  battle  stations  idle,  bat- 
tle stations  that  should  be  producing 
daily  for  cur  fighting  men.    Given  these 


skilled  workers,  Massachusetts  can  In- 
crease its  war  prcducticn  by  12  percent. 
I  dwell  on  this  background  material 
to  give  emphasis  to  my  astonishment  at 
opposition   to   the   continuance  of    any 
agency    which    has    been    devoting    its 
every  effort  to  increasing  the  country's 
supply  of  skilled  manpower  for  war  in- 
dustries.    At  a  time  when  industries  in 
Massachusetts,     and     throughout     the 
country,  are  unable  to  produce  to  their 
fullest  capacity  through  a  shortage  of 
skilled  manpower,  whit  is  the  ba.^^ls  for 
criticism  of  an  agency  wh:ch  in  1  year 
added  over  one-half  million  new  skilled 
workers,  which  is  today  aridins  1.700  new 
slc'lled  workers  every  day 

I  ret  f.-.  of  course,  to  the  National  Youth  , 
Administration,  which  i-^  at  pro>ont  a 
part  of  the  War  Manpower  Commi>.-ion. 
Permit  me  to  review  the  record  of  thi.s 
agency  in  my  own  State,  where  I  am  ac- 
quainted both  with  the  .stru-^cle  of  mdu  - 
try  to  produce  enoueh,  .soon  enoui-h,  rr.d 
the  contributions  of  the  N  Y.  A.  to  their 
efforts.  What  is  the  record  of  the 
N.  Y.  A.  and  what  are  the  c.iticisms 
of  it? 

Presently  the  N.  Y.  A.  operates  22  tri^in- 
ins  units  in  Ma.ssachuseU.s  in  10  diflercp.t 
industrial  cities.  In  addition,  two  reM- 
dent  centers — one  for  boy.>  and  one  for 
Rirls — are  maintained  in  the  Sprincfield 
a'ca.  These  N.  Y.  A.  pro^raniv  can  tram 
750  youth  at  any  one  lime.  Diiiinf;  the 
pa5t  10  months  an  average  of  1.500  Ma.-^- 
sachusetts  youth  have  been  m  traininc; 
for  a  period  of  8  week?  each.  Over  one- 
third  of  this  number  have  been  women. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  in 
Massachusetts  has,  .since  the  inception 
of  it>  war-production  trr.inina:  pro  nam 
in  19;-9,  trained  some  75  000  Mas.<r.chu- 
setts  youth.  It  is  known  that  an  average 
of  75  percent  of  all  N.  Y.  A.  trainees  o'o- 
tain  war  employment  upon  k-avins  the 
N.  Y.  A.  There  are  now  GOO  000  wrr 
workers  in  Massachusetts.  This  means 
that  at  least  10  percent  of  all  war  wo.'.c- 
ers  in  the  Commonwealth  are  N.  Y.  A, 
trainees.  The  present  daily  manpower 
contribution  of  N.  Y.  A.  fornier  train*  :> 
is  450.000  hours — enoueh  to  build  25 
attack  bom.bers  every  day.  I  believe  the 
question  as  to  the  quantity  is  answered 
satisfactorily. 

What  has  the  N,  Y.  A.  contributed  to 
Massachusetts'  manpower  problem  qual- 
itatively? Let  the  Massachusetts  indus- 
trialists speak  for  themselves: 

We  have  found  them  to  be  satisfactory 
employees  •  •  •  We  shall  certainly  ccn- 
tinuo  to  be  receptive  to  any  o'hers  v.ho  may 
come  to  us  (Raytheon  Picducticn  Coip  ra- 
tion. Newton,  Mass 

We  have  been  well  satisfied  by  the  w.  rk 
done  by  these  young  wt  men  •  •  •  v.'e 
have  found  these  girls  to  be  much  more  val- 
uable to  U3  than  the  few  who  have  cm^  to 
us  without  any  previous  machine-shop  train- 
ing. (Pneumatic  Scale  Corporation,  Qulr.cy. 
Mass  ) 

V/e  have  taken  contracts  ba5ed  urcn  re- 
ceiving N.  Y  A.  trainees  (Research  &  Engi- 
neering Co  .  Agawam.  Mass  ) 

We  have  found  them  to  be  very  woU 
trained  considering  the  length  of  time  Lpent 
at  the  school;  some,  who  had  a  little  more 
time  In  training,  are.  in  our  esfimatirn 
exceptional.  (Manning,  Maxwell  &  Mccre, 
Boston,  Mass.) 


We   have   been   pleased   In   the   past   with 

the  training  received  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration  students  and  they  have 
pruven  to  b3  very  satisfactory  workers. 
(American  Bjsch  Corporation,  Springfleld, 
Mass  ) 

Additional  evidence  of  the  quality  of 
N.  Y.  A.  trainees  is  available  in  the  list 
of  thousands  of  firms  who  have  con- 
tinually hired  these  youths.  Allow  me 
to  cite  a  small  portion  of  the  list,  firms 
which  are  makmg  solid  contributions  to 
our  production  battle,  firms  which  have 
a  reputation  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
Massachu'=etts: 

An:erican  Bosch  Co,  Atlantic  Parachute 
Co .  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
Bo.-^trn  Gear  Works.  Boston  (U.  S)  Navy 
Yaid,  Cromplon-Kncwles  Co,  Florence  Stove 
C;  .  GiM^rral  Electric  Co..  Gilbert  &  Barker 
Maiiuiacturlng  Co ,  Hcod  Rubber  Co.,  Hy- 
pr-cIc-Sylvanla  Lamp  Co.,  Independent  Lock 
to,  I;)dian  Motorcycle  Co..  Lawley  Shipyards, 
Manning  Maxvcll  &  Moore,  Massachu.setts 
In^tittite  of  Technology.  Northeast  Airlines, 
N.rto'i  Ab.-a.'ivts  Co  ,  Pneumatic  Drop  Ham- 
mer Co..  Piecisicn  Tool  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Ravthern  Manufacturing  Co,  Remington 
.'>.mis  Corporation,  Savage  Arms  Corporation, 
Sirr.plt'X  Wire  Corporation.  Simpson  Drydccks, 
Springfield  (U.  S  A  )  Armory.  Stine  &  Web- 
^;c-r  Corporation.  Tubular  Rivet  &  Stud  Co.. 
Union  Tv.i.t  Drill  Co.,  United  Shne  Machin- 
ery Ccrnuraticn.  United  States  Rubber  Co.. 
V.'alFh  Boiler  Wfiks.  V/atertown  (U  S.  A.) 
I'.'.cv.iil.  Wpstin<.hri:se  Electric  Co.  Westnver 
(U  S  A  )  Air  Field  Base,  Worthington  Pump 
Co. 

I  bplievc  no  more  effective  reply  could 
be  made  to  any  questions  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  th?  N.  Y.  A.  product  than  this  list, 
a  blue  book  of  war  production  plants  in 
Mp.s.^achurctts, 

Any  fair  appraisal  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  re- 
Quire.s  mention  of  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant byproducts,  production  of  essential 
item.s  in  its  shop.s.  The  N.  Y.  A.  'raining 
program  is  basrd  en  th?  propositi^in  that 
one  learns  by  dcin,T.  Thus,  cnch  trainee 
works  on  actual  production.  sc?.lcd  to  his 
or  her  level  of  pro.^re.'=s.  Thousands  of 
minor  job?  wh  c-h  would  throw  the  pro- 
duction schedule  of  a  large  plant  out  of 
a!;n'--ment  have  been  perform.cd  by 
N.  Y  A.  trainees  at  their  benches  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  civ'lian-riefcnse  agencies, 
and  cily  and  State  departments.  In 
each  case  the  sponsor  of  the  work  pro- 
vides the  raw  materials,  and  the  N.  Y.  A. 
trainee,  as  part  of  his  trainin?^  fabri- 
cates the  re()Uired  item.  Massachusetts 
shops  alone  have  fabricated  items  tor 
thr  United  States  navy  yards  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H..  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  valued 
at  almost  lOO.CCO  man-hours. 

What  thon  are  the  criticisms  of  this 
program,  for.  surely,  no  man  or  wom  m 
knrv,in£T!y  seeks  to  undermine  a  prcpram 
v.h.ch  is  addin?  to  cur  war  strength,  to 
our  production  power. 

The  most  ccmmcn  criticism  is  why 
continue  a  relief  agency  in  time  of  a 
manpower  shortage.  This  is  a  sorry 
criticism  resulting  from  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  critics  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
Eitht  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  sur- 
I  plus  of  manpower,  the  N.  Y.  A.  was  ini- 
tiated as  a  relief  agency.  Over  3  years 
a?o,  and  incidentally  long  before  the 
majority  of  the  agencies  and  public  had 
aroused  themselves  to  the  urgency  of 
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war,  the  N,  Y.  A.  was  transformed  into 
a  war  industry  training  program.  For 
years  it  has  not  functioned  as  a  relief 
agency.  For  years  it  has  been  providing 
war  industries  with  skilled  workers. 
Critics  on  this  score  should  visit  one  of 
the  1,500  work  training  units  throughout 
the  Nation  and  inform  themselves 
whereof  they  speak. 

Another  frequent  criticism  is  that  the 
Nation  must  economize.  Let  us  econo- 
mize by  eliminating  nonessential  ac- 
tivities, but  not  by  ehmlnating  an  agency 
turning  out  1,000  workers  skilled  for  war 
production  every  day  while  machines 
stand  idle  waiting  for  workers.  The  to- 
tal yearly  cost  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  is  less 
than  that  of  a  battleship.  Yet  without 
the  product  of  the  N.  Y.  A.— skilled  work- 
ers— no  amount  of  money  would  permit 
us  to  build  any  ships. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  the  first  6  months 
of  the  fiscal  year,  the  cost  of  training  the 
average  N.  Y.  A.  youth  over  a  period  of 
8  weeks  was  $91,  of  which  $28  was  paid 
to  the  youth.  Is  $63  a  high  price  to  pay 
for  a  pair  of  trained  hands  that  will  pro- 
duce fighting  equipment?  This  figure  in- 
cludes all  costs  of  supervision,  training, 
equipment,  transportation,  and  rentals. 
Would  that  Massachusetts  today  could, 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  paying  $63 
each  for  73.000  men  and  women,  acquire 
trained  workers.  Not  an  industrialist 
would  hesitate. 

Another  charge  is  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  is 
a  Federal  program  imposed  upon  the  cit- 
ies. This  charge,  common  among  profes- 
sional lobbyists,  fares  badly  in  the  face 
of  the  facts.  Such  facts  as  the  coopera- 
tion of  municipal  authorities  In  Massa- 
chusetts authorizing  expenditures  for 
rentals,  heat,  power,  light,  and  services 
for  the  N.  Y.  A.  that  the  program  may  be 
strengthened;  such  facts  as  letters  of 
wholehearted  commendation  from  heads 
of  Massachusetts'  outstanding  industrial 
cities  such  as  Boston,  Springfield  New 
Bedford,  Quincy,  Worcester,  and  so  forth, 
and  other  overt  expressions  of  support 
clearly  give  the  answer  to  this  charge 

Failing  to  challenge  the  solid  basis  of 
the  N.  Y,  A.  work,  critics  resort  to  an- 
other method  of  attack.  Some  other 
agency  could  do  the  work  better.  It  has 
not  been  an  American  custom  to  reward 
meritorious  service  with  dismissal,  but 
let  us  examine  the  assertions. 

Industry  can  train  its  own  workers. 
This  is  only  partially  true.  Small  plants 
have  neither  the  staff  nor  room  to  or- 
ganize training  programs.  They  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  public  train- 
ing facilities.  Large  plants  can  and  do 
train  their  own  workers.  With  what  re- 
sults? The  cost,  which  is  borne  by  the 
tax-paying  public,  is  four  times  that  of 
the  average  N.  Y  A.  cost.  In  addition, 
valuable  equipment  and  skilled  men  who 
would  be  otherwise  at  work  on  produc- 
tion are  thus  diverted  to  training.  Is  it 
not  sounder  to  allow  the  N.  Y.  A.  to  train 
new  workers  when  it  can  do  it  more 
cheaply  and  without  disturbing  the  pro- 
duction schedule  of  private  industry? 

Let  our  regular  educational  programs 
train  the  workers.    In  the  first  place,  in 


Massachusetts  at  least.  Industry  will 
need  more  than  the  total  trained  worker 
output  of  both  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  the  regu- 
lar vocational  school  programs.  Sec- 
ondly, the  N.  Y  A.  has  been  able  to  ex- 
hibit a  flexibility  that  the  vocational 
school  program,  operated  by  local  school 
authorities,  cannot  duplicate.  Voca- 
tional schools  are  permanently  estab- 
lished in  certain  cities.  The  N.  Y.  A. 
can  and  does  move  from  city  to  city. 
Labor  shortages  hit  now  one  city,  now 
another.  The  N.  Y.  A.  has  effectively 
filtered  workers  from  labor  surplus  areas 
in  other  States  in  Massachusetts'  Spring- 
field Valley  area.  The  N.  Y.  A.  has  es- 
tablished resident  training  centers  car- 
ing for  youth  through  all  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  city  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  ex- 
perienced a  rising  demand  for  war  work- 
ers. Within  2  months  a  complete  war 
training  unit  has  been  established  there. 
I  say,  gentlemen,  we  need  both  training 
programs.  Each  fulfills  a  separate  and 
distinct  function. 


The  Fulbright  Resolution 
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or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  ELMER 

or  Missotnti 
IN  THE  HODSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1943 

Mr.  ELMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
on  the  Fulbright  resolution,  as  follows: 

iJesoIued  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  Itself  as  favoring  the  creat- 
tlon  of  appropriate  international  machinery 
with  powei  adequate  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  as  favoring  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  therein. 

I  am  a  nationalist.  I  am  not  an  In- 
ternationalist or  interventionist.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  principles  of  the  American 
Government.  You  may  call  me  an  iso- 
lationist if  you  please  if  that  term  means 
adhering  to  and  practicing  the  principles 
enunciated  by  our  founding  fathers  and 
under  which  we  have  operated  a  success- 
ful Government  for  150  years. 

As  derisively  defined  by  those  who  seek 
advantage,  I  declare  there  are  no  isola- 
tionists In  this  country,  and  no  political 
party  of  consequence  has  ever  declared 
for  isolationism.  Nor  has  any  such  party 
declared  for  internationalism.  The  dec- 
larations of  party  platforms  have  been 
nearer  to  the  isolation  idea  than  to  the 
International  one,  and  wiU  be  in  1944. 
No  party  dares  to  declare  for  interna- 
tionalism. The  membership  of  this  House 
dare  not  so  declare.  Some  will  play 
au-ound  in  the  shallows  with  milk-water 
resolutions  like  this  one  to  test  out  the 
sentiment  of  voters,  with  the  illuminating 
thought  if  it  falls  It  doesnt  mean  any- 
thing anyway.  If  this  resolution  is  right 
in  the  minds  of  its  proponents;  if  it 
means  military  force  to  police  the  world; 
if  it  means  internationalism;  the  change 


in  our  form  of  government  in  any  way; 
the  surrender  of  some  of  our  sovereignty; 
the  abolition  of  our  national  life  or  any 
part  of  It,  why  not  come  out  In  boldness 
and  say  so?  Why  not  set  out  the  plan  in 
detail  and  advocate  li:8  Immediate  adop- 
tion? If  it  is  so  good  and  beneficial,  why 
delay  till  the  war  Is  over?  Mayk)e  its 
beneficient  effects  will  convert  our  en- 
emies, for  they  say.  like  us.  they  are  wag- 
ing the  war  for  eternal  peace. 

Surely  we  do  not  want  to  creep  up 
on  the  American  people  with  an  olive 
branch  in  one  band  and  a  stiletto  in 
the  other  to  slit  their  throats.  Let  us 
declare  for  political  nationalism  or  polit- 
ical internationalism  so  the  people  will 
know  whither  we  are  trjring  to  lead 
them.  Let  the  issues  be  clear  cut  and  not 
be  clouded.  I  have  talked  to  and  read- 
letters  from  hundreds  of  soldiers,  some 
here,  some  from  abroad,  and  they  have 
never  seen  anything  yet  worth  fighting 
for  in  any  foreign  country.  One  wrote: 
"I  am  in  the  land  where  Christ  was  bom; 
I  wish  to  Christ  I  was  in  the  land  where 
I  was  born."  When  these  boys  return 
home — if  they  do — they  will  be  full  to 
overflowing  with  national  patriotic  spirit 
and  they  will  start  a  crjisade  of  America 
for  Americans  that  will  sweep  aside  all 
the  other  isms  and  schisms  from  our  way 
of  life.  It  will  be  the  death  knell  of  that 
internationalism  whose  main  objective  Is 
world  trade  at  the  sacrifice  of  national 
sovereignty.  The  same  thing  will  be  true 
of  all  nations.  Even  China  will  have  a 
national  spirit  after  this  war  ends. 

Yet  this  has  never  meant  and  does  not 
now  mean  we  or  any  of  these  nations  are 
living  In  a  state  of  isolation,  or  that  we 
are  housing  ourselves  within  a  shell. 
That  illustration  is  often  used  by  those 
who  have  run  out  of  reasons.  It  is  Just 
an  excuse  to  silence  the  fearful  and 
ridicule  the  patriot.  The  rule  has  ever 
been  to  assume  our  place  in  the  galaxy 
of  nations  ia  every  way  except  to  tie  our 
destiny  with  theirs.  Between  isolation- 
ism and  internationalism  we  have  plowed 
our  course  of  national  Americanism;  It 
has  kept  us  free  from  wars  and  preserved 
our  peace.  It  was  the  deviation  from  our 
true  course  that  involved  us  in  two  world 
wars. 

This  resolution  violates  our  national 
rule.  Walter  Lippmann  in  his  new  book 
on  this  subject.  United  States  Foreign 
Policy,  says  isolationism  is  misnamed. 
That  it  really  means  Insolvency.  That 
we  never  have  had  and  do  not  now  have 
a  national  or  international  policy.  That 
our  Monroe  Doctrine  is  incapable  of  per- 
formance and  defense,  by  us.  That  It 
would  bankrupt  us  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions. All  of  this  because  of  the  interna- 
tional urge.  May  I  ask  If  we  had  no 
policy,  national  or  international,  by  what 
chance  have  we  grown  to  stature?  How 
did  we  become  the  richest  and  best  Na- 
tion of  the  earth?  If  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment we  adopted  is  wrong  why  so 
long  in  discovering  it? 

Why  did  it  come  with  two  world  wars, 
the  origin  of  which  is  so  far  hidden  In 
the  remote  background  of  history,  we 
can  only  speculate  as  to  their  cause? 
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Would  it  bankrupt  us  to  enforce  the  im- 
plications of  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  We 
have  done  so  since  1824,  by  virtue  of  na- 
tional prestige  until  it  is  now  an  ac- 
cepted international  fact.  It  has  cost  us 
little  and  saved  us  much.  If  we  could 
not  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with- 
out in.solvency,  how  can  we  then  enforce 
all  the  implications  of  this  resolution  to 
eover  all  the  world  and  still  remain  sol- 
vent? Can  we  by  uniting  with  the  in- 
solvent nations  of  the  world— and  all  of 
them  broke— better  our  political  and 
financial  condition  over  the  more  limited 
sphrrc  of  our  present  commitments? 

Tlie  questions,  without  argument.  Rive 
the  answer.  We  are  the  only  nation 
now  solvent  but  we  are  fast  approaching 
that  dismal  abyss.  We  constantly  solace 
ourselves  by  talking  about  our  great  nat- 
ural resources,  our  national  income,  and 
cite  them  as  to  our  ability  to  finance,  po- 
lice, and  govern  the  whole  world.  Yet 
we  cannot  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  could  not  defend  ourselves  without 
an  alliance  with  Britain.  This  war  is 
depleting  our  natural  resources;  discour- 
aging our  people  in  the  production  of 
wealth.  We  are  taxing  and  borrowing, 
mounting  our  national  debt,  spend  it  and 
call  it  income.  The  extravagances  it 
produces  we  call  prosperity.  We  are  at 
our  lowest  ebb.  but  will  go  lower,  m  real 
national  wealth.  ^  ,     ^ 

Have  we  spent  this  money  to  defend 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  to  save  the 
British  Empire  from  destruction?  How 
much  will  we  spend  to  uphold  and  mam- 
tain  that  Empire  if  we  adopt  the  inter- 
national policy  of  forever  weaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  Britain  and  all 
other  nations?  That  is  just  the  inter- 
national policy  Lippmann  writes  about 
and  this  resolution  contemplates.  It 
means  insolvency  and  destruction  for  us. 
How  different  is  this  idea  from  that  of 
Churchill.  He  said  the  greatest  day's 
work  of  his  life  was  getting  America  on 
their  side  of  this  war.  And  it  was.  That 
was  said  when  his  country  was  gasping 
for  breath.  Later,  when  India  was  gasp- 
ing for  her  independence,  he  said  he  was 
not  appointed  Prime  Minister  to  liqui- 
date the  British  Empire.  I  admire  him 
for  both  statements.  Both  are  patriotic, 
national:  they  exalt  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  above  all  others.  That  is  why  I 
am  an  American  nationalist. 

Where  did  this  resolution  come  from? 
It  is  not  native-born.  It  doesn't  have 
the  birthmarks  of  Americanism.  It  is 
not  inspired  by  our  system  of  national 
life.  It  is  bom  across  the  sea.  but  not 
in  a  manger.  It  is  a  foreigner,  steeped 
in  a  mixture  of  marxism,  fascism,  nazi- 
ism.  and  world-wide  commerce.  Its  ap- 
plication would  render  us  a  subservient 
and  subaltern  nation.  The  action  of  the 
committee  in  bringing  the  resolution  to 
this  floor  has  been  described  as  "vastly 
important  and  historic."  I  say  it  is  vast- 
ly destructive  of  American  ideals.  If  you 
want  to  see  it  in  detail  read  Eli  Culbert- 
sons  book  where  he  plans  and  maps  the 
super  government  down  to  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace  and  constable. 

If  you  want  to  read  a  synopsis  of  the 
Culbprt.^^on  plan,  without  commitments, 
read  'Roosevelt's  World  Blue  Print."  in 
the  Saturday   Evening   Post.  April   10. 


1943.  The  ba.^ic  idea  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  of  this  resolution  and  all 
other  similar  schemes  is  power  and 
force  that  was  the  heart  of  the  covenant  I 
of  the  League.  It  meant  then,  and  means 
now.  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional army  powerful  enough  to  enforce  | 
peace  by  coercing  or  subdumg  any  oi  her 
combination  of  nations.  No  otlier  na- 
tion shall  maintain  an  army  for  de- 
fen.sive  or  offensive  purposes.  The  di- 
rection of  this  force  will  have  to  be 
vested  in  the  whole  League,  else  it  is  a 
mere  balance  of  power.  This  means  the 
surrender  of  sovereignty  by  the  indi- 
vidual nations.  No  reservation  can  save 
it.  The  government  of  Washint^ton  and 
Jefferson  will  be  merged  in  a  super  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  It  is  the  United 
States  of  America  or  One  World. 

We  often  hear:  "We  won  World  War 
No.  1.  but  lost  the  peace."  That  is  just 
a  saying  without  foundation.  We  won 
nothing  in  World  War  No.  1  except  debt, 
destruction,  and  death.  After  the  war 
we  intermeddled  unofficially  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe:  directed  their  com- 
merce: loaned  money  to  and  financed  the 
politicians  on  both  sides:  tried  social  ex- 
periments; loaned  to  foreign  govein- 
ments;  supphed  foreign  corporations 
with  money  and  machinery  to  rehabil- 
itate themselves:  and  rebuilt  her  cities. 
This  was  not  isolationism;  it  was  inter- 
ventionist meddling  where  we  had  no 
business.  We  were  helping  them  keep 
out  that  dreaded  monster,  Russian  com- 
munism. Then  they  traded  with  every- 
body else  but  us.  American-loaned 
money  was  used  to  pay  German  indcm- 
•  nities  and  the  Allied  Nations  used  this 
money  to  pay  us  on  the  war  loans. 
They  really  paid  nothing.  They  have 
paid  nothing  yet. 

In  South  America  we  loaned  money, 
bought  worthless  government  bonds,  so 
they  could  trade  with  Europe.  We  did 
everything  but  join  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  back  it  with  our  military  pow- 
er. The  failure  to  do  this  is  the  basis  of 
that  cry.  "We  lost  the  peace."  That  is 
a  false  cry,  too.  The  League  of  Nations 
was  composed  of  the  victorious  Allies  who 
were  the  preferred  powers.  They  had 
complete  control  and  the  military  power 
to  coerce  Germany.  They  had  the  peace. 
Our  signing  the  covenant  would  only 
have  added  our  unneeded  wealth  and 
power  to  the  League.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted there  existed  the  same  o!d  bal- 
ance of  power  that  had  troubled  Europe 
for  centuries.  Oar  joining  the  Lcarrue 
would  not  have  changed  it.  Just  made 
the  balance  of  it  a  little  more  unbalanced 
without  changing  the  peace  terms. 

The  same  old  jealousies,  hates,  rival- 
ries, selfishness,  and  double-cro.^sings 
took  place  as  of  old.  England  double- 
crossed  France  and  finuUy  permitted 
Germany  to  rearm.  All  of  them  watched 
Italy  ravish  their  sister  member.  Elhio- 
pia.  England.  France,  and  Russia  se- 
cretly took  sides  in  the  civil  war  in  Spain, 
and  England  never  protested  the  u^e  of 
military  aid  by  Germany  and  Italy  to 
Franco.  Litvincff  told  the  League  the 
invasion  of  Ethiopia  meant  another 
world  war,  and  demanded  it  stop  But 
England  wanted  to  see  Italy  and  Japan 
become  world  powers;  Germany,  a  buifer 


state  between  her  and  Russia:  Spain  a 
menace  to  France.  What  peace  did  we 
lose  in  this  set-up?  We  merely  lost  a 
chance  of  getting  into  this  maelstrom  of 
hell  2  y.ar'^  earlier  than  we  did.  If  the 
powers  had  .so  aecreed.  these  tares  of  war 
could  have  been  uprooted,  and  they  did 
not  need  our  help  to  do  it.  Each  one 
distrusted  and  sought  advantage  of  the 
other. 

Tcdr.y  \vc  are  allied  with  England  in 
World  War  No.  2.  England  is  hated  with 
vencmous  hate  by  more  people  on  this 
earth  than  any  other  power.  She  lost 
her  East  India  possessions  to  Japan,  and 
has  to  hold  India  down  by  the  sword 
because  of  this  liatred.  Even  the 
Chinese  rejoiced  when  the  English  were 
jailed  by  the  Japs.  I  believe  the  pres- 
ent strife  in  north  Africa  between  the 
Fi-ench  generals  is  partly  due  to  Eng- 
land's covetous  eyes  on  north  Africa  as 
a  colonial  possession.  She  knows  France 
cannot  resist,  and  the  others  will  not. 
She  has  double-crossed  all  nations — even 
us.  Do  we  want  to  cast  our  lot  into  this 
inferno?  With  all  of  this  as  known  his- 
tory what  can  we  hope  to  gain  by  join- 
ing in  a  world-wide  league,  assuming 
more  obligations  and  expense,  with  a 
surrender  of  sovereignty? 

What  is  our  formula  for  peace?  We 
have  tlie  best  one  ever  devised.  And  that 
is  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  our  own 
business.  It  worked  for  130  years,  and 
would  work  today  if  we  observed  it.  Our 
Constitution  .says  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  .secure  the  blessings  and 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
we  established  our  Government.  It  has 
done  these  things.  We  never  have 
needed  an  international  alliance  to  carry 
out  these  beneficent  ideas.  We  have 
done  it  by  a  national  policy.  I  know 
some  now  regard  our  founding  fathers  as 
fo.ssils;  their  principles  worn  out;  that 
the  world  is  in  a  new  era  and  needs  new 
uov'M-nments.  But  a  compass  is  still  used 
on  the  modern  ship  and  its  needle  points 
to  the  North  Star:  an  anchor  is  still  used 
to  hold  the  slup  steady;  a  loyal  crew  is 
necessary  to  insure  a  safe  voyage;  the 
well-known  and  tried  routes  are  the 
safest.  We  know  who  laid  the  keel  of 
our  ship  and  we  know  the  material  of 
v.hich  it  is  bu'.lt.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
sabotaging  it  to  embark  in  a  new  boat 
built  by  unknown  workmen  without  plan 
or  dositin.  v%ith  no  compass  or  anchor, 
with  a  mi.xed  crew  of  jabbering  interna- 
tionalists on  a  strange  sea  and  on  un- 
tried routes  with  a  lot  of  co-owner  na- 
tions who  have  heretofore,  if  not  now. 
been  international  pirates,  schemers,  op- 
pre.ssors,  and  exp'oiters  of  weak  people. 
The  Bible  says.  "Remove  not  the  ancient 
landmarks  which  thy  fathers  have  set." 
That  is  good  advice  to  us  as  a  nation. 

I  know  it  is  argued  times  have 
ciianued:  modern  inventions  have  made 
the  world  small;  distances  have  been 
annihilated;  we  cannot  rely  on  old  doc- 
trines and  principles.  Our  own  power 
is  not  enou'^h  to  save  us.  We  need  al- 
liances— even  world-wide — not  with  all 
nations — just  with  those  whom  we  wnnt 
to  share  this  power  with  us  to  boss  the 
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world.     This    argument    is    fallacious. 
The  oceans  are  just  as  v.ide  as  ever. 

When  our  Colonies  rebelled  the  people 
were  shocked  one  morning  to  see  English 
battleships  in  American  harbors.  In 
1814  English  soldiers  marched  to  Wash- 
ington and  burned  this  very  building. 
Our  Government,  in  terror,  fled.  No  one 
knew  or  thought  the  enemy  was  at  our 
gates.  They  came  as  a  thief  in  the 
night.  We  had  no  defenses;  nothing  to 
fight  with.  No  means  of  knowing  they 
were  here.  Today  our  coasts  are  de- 
fended. We  have  the  guns,  ships, 
planes,  submarines,  and  millions  of  men. 
We  can  detect  enemy  ships,  submarines, 
and  planes  on  the  distant  high  seas 
Not  a  one  of  them  could  come  within  500 
miles  of  our  coast  without  detection  and 
destruction.  All  the  ships  in  the  world 
cannot  land  an  army  and  equipment  on 
our  shores  and  invade  us  if  we  are  not 
asleep.  There  would  have  been  no  Pearl 
Harbor  if  we  had  been  awake.  If  we 
can  fight  an  aggressive  war  where  the 
first  battle  line  of  defense  is  3.000  miles 
from  our  shores.  I  know  we  can  defend 
our  homes.  If  we  cannot,  we  are  un- 
worthy of  the  name  we  bear  and  our 
country  will  fall.  I  verily  believe  the 
airplane  is  the  greatest  security  of  the 
ages  against  cross-sea  invasion.  With 
planes,  submarines,  and  coast  defenses, 
no  enemy  can  land  ships.  We  can  still 
thank  God  the  "land  was  divided"  and 
the  oceans  bound  us  on  either  side. 

I  know  there  is  an  insistent  demand 
for  world-wide  coalition.  We  want 
peace.  It  is  so  desired  we  are  apt  to 
close  our  eyes  and  grab  for  it.  But  the 
words  of  Patrick  Henry  should  ring  in 
our  ears.  We  established  and  saved  our 
country  by  war  at  home.  The  only  real 
menace  we  ever  had  was  in  1861-65. 
when  we  divided  ourselves. 

This  was  the  only  real  war  ever  fought. 
Hand  to  hand,  man  to  man,  with  a  brav- 
ery and  ferociousness  in  battle  never 
equalled  in  world  history.  Many  ol  us 
in  this  House  are  descended  from  those 
men  who  fought  that  war  of  division. 
Now  we  stand  united  under  one  flag  and 
for  one  purpose — to  defend  our  common 
country.  No  one  could  object  to  world 
agreements  for  peace.  Our  country  has 
had  them  from  the  beginning.  The  ob- 
jection is  in  tying  ourselves  through  po- 
litical alliances  with  other  nations  and 
putting  our  reliance  for  national  safety 
in  an  armed  force,  controlled  by  them. 
That  is  a  loss  of  sovereignty  and  would 
soon  lose  our  independence  and  safety. 
World  commerce  and  even  world  peace 
are  not  worth  it.  We  have  already  heard 
the  utter  abjectness  preached  here,  that 
we  must  join  with  England  to  "save  our- 
selves." That  was  a  cowardly  and  false 
doctrine.  It  was  preached  as  an  excuse 
to  enter  the  war  to  save  England,  not 
ourselves.  That  abjectness  was  not 
shared  by  all,  but  if  our  national  safety 
depends  on  supei  power  world  force  'i.hen 
abjectness  becomes  a  national  policy  and 
spirit.  Nationalism  would  be  dead.  It 
is  a  disturbing  thought  that  world  peace 
Is  always  hnked  by  internationalists  and 
Interventionists  with  world  commerce, 
the  cause  of  most  wars. 


Our  national  policy  in  dealing  with 
foreign  nations  was  firmly  established  by 
our  first  five  Presidents.  We  have  fol- 
lowed their  advice  in  its  true  sense. 
Washington  spent  4  years  in  writing  his 
farewell  address  and  submitted  it  to  all 
the  leading  statesmen  of  his  time.  It  is 
a  chart  for  our  foreign  policy.    He  said: 

Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  toward  all 
nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
all;  •  •  •  the  greatest  rule  of  conduct 
lor  us  In  regard  to  loreign  nations  Is,  in 
extending  our  commercial  relations  to  have 
with  thrm  as  little  politicaUconnectlons  as 
possible;  •  •  •  It  is  our  true  policy  to 
steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any 
portion  of  the  foreign  world. 

That  is  a  definite  foreign  jaolicy. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

Peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship 
with  all;  entangling  alliances  with  none. 

That  is  a  definite  foreign  policy. 

Monroe  promulgated  another  foreign 
policy  which  in  effect  said:  We  will  not 
meddle  in  European  affairs  and  they 
shall  not  meddle  in  ours,  or  America 
for  Americans.  We  have  woven  this 
foreign  policy  inextricably  with  and  as 
a  part  of  our  national  policy.  It  is  not 
isolation,  intervention,  or  international. 
It  is  American,  a  distinct  policy,  separate 
from  all  world  politics,  and  intended  so 
to  be. 

The  Republican  national  platform  of 
1S40  oaid: 

The  Republican  Party  Is  flrmly  opposed  to 
Involving  this  Nation  In  foreign  war.  •  •  • 
The  Republican  Party  «tands  for  American- 
Ism,  preparedness,  and  peace  •  »  •  and 
also  to  efHciently  uphold  in  war  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The  Democratic  national  platform  of 
1940  said: 

We  will  not  participate  in  foreign  wars, 
anc  We  will  not  send  cur  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Forces  to  fight  in  foreign  lands  outside 
of  the  Arr.3rlcas.  except  in  case  of  attack 
We  favor  and  shall  rigorously  enforce  and 
defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

These  are  declarations  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. There  is  no  internationalism  in 
them.  Objectors  to  this  poUcy  mean 
they  want  national  alliances  in  peace 
and  war  instead  of  American  policies. 
Regardless  of  all  ingenious  theories, 
plans,  and  schemes,  and  arguments 
made  to  imdermine  or  overcome,  it  is 
the  fixed  policy  and  sentiment  of  the 
American  people.  Uriscrambling  en- 
tangling alliances,  as  once  proposed, 
or  alliances  made  with  one  or  more 
countries  for  physical  security,  as  now 
proposed,  are  not  American.  They  are 
byproducts  of  war  diseases. 

I  am  an  American.  I  am  proud  of  it. 
It  means  something.  When  the  old 
Apostle  Paul  was  tie<i  to  the  post  and  the 
soldier  was  ready  to  lash  him  he  said; 
"Is  it  lawful  foi  thee  to  scourge  a 
Roman  citizen  uncondemned?"  The 
whip  fell  from  that  soldier's  hand  and 
he  ran  to  the  captain  and  said:  "Take 
heed  what  thou  doest,  this  man  is  a 
Roman  citizen."  The  captain  of  the 
hosts  ran,  he  did  not  walk,  and  said  to 
Paul:  "Art  thou  a  Roman?"  The  little, 
old,  baldheaded,  weak-eyed,  epileptic, 
himchback  straightened  himself  up  to 


the  full  statiu-e  of  his  chains  and  proudly 
said:  "I  am."  The  centurion  said:  "With 
a  great  price  bought  I  that  freedom." 
Paul  said :  "I  was  fre«  bom."  In  that  day 
it  was  greater  to  be  a  Roman  than  to  be 
a  king.  Today  it  is  greater  to  be  a  free- 
born  American  than  to  be  a  king.  Shall 
we  lose  that  birthright  of  kingship? 
Shall  we  trade  it  for  a  miserable  mess  of 
international  peace  pottage  steeped  in 
the  viciousness  of  world  politics?  Or 
shall  we  preserve  it  for  ourselves  and 
transmit  it  to  our  posterity  to  live  by 
and.  if  need  be,  to  die  for?  We  are 
Americans  We  are  nationalists.  We 
are  not  internationalists.  We  do  not 
want  the  flag  to  come  trailing  back  some 
time  after  we  have  tried  this  fallacy. 
We  don't  want  the  flag  to  leave  here. 
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Labor  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

or  ORXGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  30  ilegislatix^e  day  of 
Monday,  May  24 ).  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  was  held  in  Eugene,  Oreg.,  a-  meet- 
ing or  convention  of  labor  leaders  which 
issued  a  public  statement  purporting  to 
represent  my  views  on  the  subject  of  la- 
bor relations.  The  meeting  also  adopted 
resolutions  which  were  in  harmony  with 
its  purpose  to  discredit  me  before  unin- 
formed citizens  of  my  State.  In  order  to 
make  of  record  a  truthful  and  accurate 
statement  of  my  views  on  the  .su'oject  of 
Ipbor  relations,  I  addressed  a  letter  on  the 
subject  to  aL  old  friend  who  has  devoted 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  protection 
and  welfare  of  the  workingmen  of  Ore- 
gon. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  letter  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

June  30.  1943. 

Hon. . 

Salem,  Oreg. 

Mt  DE.4H  Mb.  :  On  account  of  your 

lifelong  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can worklngroan,  as  well  as  on  acccunt  of 
the  long  friendship  which  baa  existed  between 
us.  I  would  like  to  receive  your  reactions 
relative  to  my  convictions  about  labor  rela- 
tions which  I  shall  try  to  express  accurately 
in  this  letter. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  racketeers  of  labor,  recently  held 
in  Eugene,  Oreg.,  I  have  no  desire  or  Inten- 
tion to  "mifstate  facts  or  to  Influence  the 
public  against  labor";  nor  have  I  done  so. 
On  the  contrary,  the  American  worklngman. 
who  works  and  maintains  the  peace,  baa  no 
better  frienc  or  ardent  supporter  than  1  am 
and  always  have  been.  In  both  my  private 
life  and  in  my  public  career,  as  tbe  historic 
facts  demonstrate.  I  have  been  a  laborer, 
myself;  as  my  pioneer  fatlier  and  grandfather 
were  before  me. 

In  the  interests  of  tbe  American  working- 
man  and  as  a  protection  to  him  and  bis  (am- 
ily  in  hih  rights  as  an  Independent  citizen  to 
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go  and  to  come,  to  work  and  to  speak  fretly, 
I  am  opposed  to  all  forms  of  force  and  vio- 
lence, exercised  without  legal  authority, 
which  control  and  Intimidate  him  In  his 
freedom.  liberty,  and  Independence.  The  i«e 
of  force,  violence,  and  intimidation  In  an 
effort  to  enforce  the  will  of  some  men  upon 
other  men  Is  the  method  of  dictators  and  the 
deatructlcn  of  democracy.  I  recognize  as  a 
fact  that  my  liberty  ceases  where  yours  begins 
and  I  expect  all  others  to  otjserve  the  same 
rule  cf  conduct. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  collection  of  any  funds 
whatever  from  the  workman's  earned  wages. 
by  deduction  or  otherwise,  which  are  made 
against  his  will,  by  any  person  or  persons,  not 
lawlu)ly  and  officially  connected  with  the 
Federal'.  State,  or  municipal  government  and 
unauthorized  by  constitutional  law;  as  I  am 
oppoeed  to  all  other  forms  of  piracy  and  high- 
way robbf-ry.  ; 

I  am  opposed  to  any  person,  or  persons, 
other  than  those  acting  with  the  warrant 
and  badge  ol  governmental  authority.  Inter- 
fering with  the  traffic  of  citizens  or  of  their 
vehicles  on  the  public  highways,  or  any 
part  of  them,  as  I  am  opposed  to  all  ether 
criminal  practices  and  acta  which  curtail 
the  freedom  of  innocent  and  peaceable  cill- 
cens  minding  their  own  business 

I  am  opposed  In  time  of  war  to  the  planned 
and  deliberate  Interruption  of  production 
and  delivery  of  anything  which  our  Nation 
needs  in  the  conduct  of  the  war;  as  1  am 
opposed  to  all  other  traitorous  acts  against 
cur  Government  and  Us  efforts  to  win  the 
war  and  to  supply  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  with  all  those  things  which  they 
require  now  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
vicious  attacks  of  our  treacherous  enemies 
In  the  global  conflicts  where  our  combat 
troops  are  fighting  valiantly  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  of  us  at  home. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  American 
worklngman.  as  well  as  his  employer,  is  en- 
titled to  enjoy,  and  his  Government  under 
the  Federal  Constitution  Is  obligated  to 
guarantee  to  him.  domestic  tranquillity,  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  the  right  to  be  secure 
In  his  person,  house,  papers,  and  effects; 
the  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  and  press; 
and  the  right  to  assemble  peaceably  to  peti- 
tion his  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, and  other  lawful  purposes 

As  a  United  States  Senator  1  have  taken 
a  solemn  oath  to  give  him  this  protection; 
consequently,  I  am  morally  bound  to  do 
»o.  I  am.  and  shall  continue  to  be.  faithful 
to  my  oath  Therefore.  I  am  opposed  to 
what  1  consider  the  subversive  policies  and 
acts  of  John  L.  Lewis,  Bill  Murray.  William 
Green,  and  suph  gentry  and  all  their  satel- 
lites, who  for  their  own  personal  advantage 
and  profit  cause  Aiperlcan  workmen  to  be 
Intimidated  by  beating  up  those  who  resist 
their  racketeering  practices,  who  have  de- 
•Uoyed  the  property  of  owners  and  have 
threatened  operators  of  Industries  with  the 
destruction  of  their  businesses.  Moreover. 
the  rncV-eteers  of  labor  have  rericusly  re- 
tarded the  war  efforts  of  our  Nation  in  time 
of  war 

I  am  for  the  American  workman  who 
works,  and  I  am  against  the  racketeers  of 
labor  who  exploit  him  and  by  force  and 
violence  Intimidate  him  as  cruelly  as  the 
most  heartless  employer  ever  has  Imposed 
upon  him  and  his  family.  For  many  years 
I  was  a  pay-roll  worker  before  I  became  a 
pay-rcil  maker,  and  1  know  how  cruel  and 
Tlcious  some  selfish  employers  can  be;  Just 
as  from  personal  experience  I  know  how  kind, 
just  and  encouragingly  helpful  some  other 
employers  are.  There  Is  a  need  for  labor 
unions  and  a  legitimate  function  for  them 
to  perform  In  the  protection  of  the  Interests 
and  welfare  of  the  worklngman.  but  that 
need  and  function  Is  neither  met  nor  served 
by  exploiting  the  workman,  nor  in  retarding 


the  war  effort;  nor  In  betrayal  of  our  soldiers. 
sailors,  and  marines  in  combat  service  all 
over  the  world  who  now  depend  upon  the 
maximum  possible  production  of  all  kinds 
of  supplies  and  equipment. 

Are  those  In  our  combat  forces  going  to 
be  betrayed  by  those  at  home  who  fomt  nt 
and  engage  In  strikes,  rfowdowns.  and  other 
subversive  practices  in  war  industries  and 
other  essential  services,  as  our  troops  which 
surrendered  to  the  Japs  Rt  Batran  were  b- 
trayed?  I  am  willing  and  prepared  to  face 
this  issue.  Our  country  must  be  preserved 
regardless  of  my  own  political  fortunes.  Un- 
less we  win  thi^  war  now  there  will  be  only 
defeat  and  slavery  under  a  foreign  master,  or 
by  a  dictator  at  home,  for  all  of  us  Only 
united,  patriotic  action  now  by  einpinyer  and 
employee  alike  car  win  this  war  and  a;d  snd 
protect  those  whom  we  have  .sent  to  fore;t;n 
lands  to  fight  for  us 

The  paramount  issue  In  the  next  election 
is  not  how  its  result  may  affect  my  own  polit- 
ical fortunes  or  anything  relating  to  me 
p3rsonally.  The  vital  issue  before  the  voters 
of  Oregon  and  all  other  American  citizens  is 
now  and  will  be  then.  Are  they  £;o:np  to 
support  our  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  m 
combat  services  and  our  Gcvernment  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  protect  the  painotic. 
loyal,  and  diligent  workmen  of  cur  country 
In  their  employments  and  constitutional  free- 
doms, and  are  the  citizens  of  Oregon  gc:ng 
to  insist  that  the  "government  of  the  people, 
bv  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth"? 
Very  truly  yours, 

RfFVS   C     HoLM.\N 


S.*i>rr  Francis,  S.  Dak. 


A    MOVEMENT     FOR     1     MINUTE    OF    CIVIC    UNITED 
PRAYER    DAILY 

To  all  members  of  Saint  Francis  community: 
I  propose  that  everyone,  no  matter  what 
he  or  she  is  doini.  stops  doing  It  for  1  minute 
at  the  stroke  cf  7  p,  m  Central  Standard  War 
Time  and  offer  up  a  prayer  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  dear  ones,  all  the  men  and  women 
m  the  service  of  their  country,  wherever  they 
may  be.  A  pniyer  fur  that,  and  for  a  Chris- 
tian victory.  A  trcmendou.'=  gccd  is  bound  to 
flow  forth  upon  such  an  effort,  blessing  our 
dear  ones  facing  unknown  peii  ,  blessing 
sutn  a  community,  and  our  country. 
Ycurs  for  victory.    . 

Alice  S  Compton. 
Chairman  St.  Francis  Cuvununity. 


Daily  Prayer  for  Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF    SOLTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  previous 
occasions  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
very  fine  loyalty  of  the  Indian  people  in 
the  war  which  now  engages  the  energies 
of  the  Nation.  They  have  the  highest 
percentage  of  volunteers  of  any  racial 
group  in  America.  Their  per  apita  sub- 
scription to  War  bonds  bears  the  high- 
est proportion  to  their  per  capita  wealth 
of  any  of  our  people.  I  now  wish  to  call 
the  attention  to  a  very  beautiful,  a  very 
inspiring  contribution  that  comes  from 
the  Indian  people.  It  is  the  custom  of 
a  daily  prayer  for  victory. 

The  custom  was  introduced  in  the  St. 
Francis  community  of  the  Sioux  Indians. 
on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  by  a  member 
of  the  tribe,  Alice  S.  Compton.  She  does 
not  claim  originality  for  it.  but  gues 
credit  to  an  ancient  Mayan  custom  which 
observed  united  prayer  in  limes  of  great 
importance. 

BeUeving  that  the  prayer  will  inspire 
and  help  many  Americans  in  these  days, 
and  be.  of  itself,  a  great  aid  to  victory, 
remembering  as  Tennyson  said,  that — 

More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than 
this  world  dreams  of— 

I  wish  to  place  the  St.  Francis  proposal 
for  daily  prayer  in  the  Record  at  thi3 
time. 


Paper  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  EOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
happy  piivilcce  to  n->e  to  express  a  word 
of  commendation  for  faithful  public  serv- 
icf  well  p!^-rfr:mf>d. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  instituting  pohcies 
that  have  already  effectuated  a  vast 
saving  in  the  u.>e  of  critically  short  paper 
and  resulted  in  considerable  savings  to 
the  Public  Treasury. 

Undf-r  the  direction  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 98.  your  committee  made  a  study  of 
newsprint  and  print  paper  and  as  a  result 
of  that  study  made  recommendations  for 
curtailment  in  Government  use  of  paper. 
The  War  r^rcduction  Board  vitalized  that 
recommendation.  The  Board's  relation- 
ship with  the  Congressional  committee 
has  been  an  example  of  cooperation  that 
could  well  be  adopted  as  a  pattern  by  all 
departments.  Their  expeditious  actions 
merit  the  highest  commendation. 

In  this  brief  moment.  I  will  make  no 
effort  to  report  in  detail  what  has  been 
accomplished,  but  it  has  been  a  real  task 
hr^ndled  with  wisdom  and  results,  and  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
what  the  W.  P.  B.  and  the  Inter-Agency 
Committees  have  done.  It  merits  your 
full  approbation  and  appreciation. 


Waste  and  Abuse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wt'diipsday.  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  Lo  txiend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
Irom  American  Aviation  of  July  1,  1943: 

(Frcm  Amcrlcrn   Aviation  of  July   1,    1943) 

WASTE    AND    AEV5E 

The  strain  en  the  Nalicns  various  trans- 
pcrtaiicn  systems  Is  reaching  unpiece- 
dcnled  prcporticils  th;s  summer.  E-p^-cialiy 
In  the  South,  the  Midwcot.  and  the  far 
V/£;.^t.  transp-rtatica  condrciciis  verge  on  the 
unbelieviib  c. 

One  transpDrtaticn  executive  remirkcd 
the  cvhor  ciay.  v.ith  a  ccmb.nid  note  of  sar- 
cr.^iii  and  faccilcu  nc.s.s,  that  th.^  h:.;h  cm- 
n'and  must  have  U3  sgnals  m.xed  Wiine 
we  are  blasting  Germany's  transportation 
and  industria.1  resources  in  oicler  to  ^top 
hor  war  effort  and  de.-troy  her  civil'an  mor- 
ale, we  have  let  our  own  transpcrtation  sys- 
tems creak  and  groan  under  burdens  they 
were  never  mtant  to  c&rry.  We  are  rcr.ching 
a  dangerously  low  point  en  transport  efH- 
clency. 

To  the  credit  of  the  railroads,  they  are 
lumbering  along  under  st:ains  and  handi- 
caps that  one  would  have  believed  Impossi- 
ble a  few  years  ago.  Crnflicting  statements 
Issued  by  a  multitude  cf  diverse  Washington 
agencies  as  to  whether  the  American  citizen 
should  or  should  not  take  a  vacation  that 
requires  travel,  and  the  vast  uncontrolled  and 
largely  needless  travel  by  servicemen  and 
their  sweethearts  and  families  not  Justified 
by  foreign  duty  or  rigorous  training,  has 
tended  to  throw  United  States  transporta- 
tion into  bedlam. 

Under  Secretary  of  War  Robert  Patterson 
has  Just  complained  that  the  war  output  is 
lagging.  One  way  to  hold  back  war  produc- 
tion is  to  permit  transportation  to  bog  down. 
No  recital  of  example  is  needed  to  bolster  the 
obvious  fact  that  shipmentB  of  precious  war 
cargoes  and  vital  air-maJl  communications 
are  being  seriously  delayed.  Those  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  war  work  are  finding  It 
Increasingly  difficult  to  accomplish  their  mis- 
sions or  to  obtain  shipments  when  needed. 

One  very  Important  bottleneck  should  be 
relieved  right  now.  More  transport  airplanes 
should  be  allocated  without  delay  to  commer- 
cial air  lines.  These  air  lines  willingly  gave 
up  half  of  their  equipment  when  lack  of  fore- 
sight In  the  War  Department  caught  the 
Army  without  sufflclent  transport  and  cargo 
planes  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  But 
transport-plane  production  has  now  risen  to 
Impressive  proportions  and  there  is  now  no 
rhyme  or  reason  for  any  further  delay  in  re- 
turning to  the  air  lines  the  planes  given  up 
earlier  In  the  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  Investigation  would 
reveal  some  healthy  abuses  in  the  utilization 
of  Army  transport  airplanes.  If  high  Govern- 
ment officials  and  certain  other  brass  hats 
had  a  string  of  individual  Pullman  cars  sit- 
ting at  Union  Station  In  Washington  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  each  person  when  and  if 
he  wanted  to  go  some  place,  there  would  be  a 
terrific  outcry.  Such  waste  of  equipment  in 
wartime  would  not  be  tolerated. 

But.  If  anything,  a  21 -passenger  transport 
plane  Is  more  useful  as  a  unit  of  transporta- 
tion than  a  Pullman  car  and  yet  there  are 
enough  Army  and  other  Government  trans- 
port planes  sitting  idly  by,  or  little  used,  to 
operate  an  entire  air-line  system  capable  cf 
performing  millions  of  passen:;er-miles  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  year.  There  are  even 
surp'us  21-pnssenger  transports  tied  up  in 
training  units.  The  Army-transport-plane 
utiiization  per  day  Is  so  much  lower  than  that 
of  ccmmerclel  a:r  lines  as  to  bring  up  serious 
questions  about  the  Government's  attitude 
toward  commercial  air  transportation  in  the 
war. 

Is  It  right  for  a  single  medium-rank  Army 
officer  to  "take  a  21-passenger  plane,  with  full 
crew,  on  a  cross-country  trip  for  a  conference 
which  cculd  easily  have  been  handled  by 
telephone,  or  when  he  could  have  hopped 
ou  a  domestic  Army  cargo  plane  bound  for 


the  same  destination?  Is  It  right  to  have  21- 
prsi-enccr  plrnes  providing  luxury  transpor- 
tation for  1  or  2  ci.;cers  when  the  remain- 
ing; space  Is  needed  for  cartro  and  ether 
passengers?  If  Pullman  cars  or  Greyhound 
busses  were  used  vsith  such  extra varance  th3 
cXcers  wculd  be  ripe  for  C;:urt  mart.al.  But 
v:s  are  tying  rp  planrs  and  crews  right  ard 
left  so  ceituiu  uiucials  can  "go  licne"  over 
the  week-end.  The  utter  waste  cf  transport 
airplanes  is  a  sorry  pl:r.se  of  the  v.-ar.  e  pe- 
cially  when  transportation  is  so  tadly  needed 
llircushout  the  c  untiy. 

If  the  railn  ads  used  their  coaches  and 
FulJman  cars  (  n;y  3  ii:urs  a  day  ti.ey  wovld 
be  accused  oi  cro.ss  neglJrer.ce.  If  the  com- 
mercial air  Ines  used  their  planes  only  3 
hours  a  day  they  wculd  be  Inexcusably  ccre- 
Itct  in  their  responsibilities.  Then  why 
fhculd  vitally  needed  transport  planes  of  the 
Army  be  so  v.asted  as  to  be  used  en  an  aver- 
age of  3  hours  or  less  per  day? 

When  form.er  President  Herbert  Hoover  was 
"bcuuced"  frcm  a  commercial  air  line  by  a  pri- 
ority pilot  at  Denver  a  few  weeks  ago.  Lee 
Casey,  editor  and  lerding  columnist  cf  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Ne^^"?.  was  moved  to 
point  cut  that  the  military  necessity  by 
which  the  air  lines  gave  up  airplanes  to  the 
Army  at  the  start  of  the  war  no  longer  exists. 
Especially  In  time  cf  war,  he  said.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  commercial  carriers  for 
production  and  transportation  efficiency. 
"Return  of  an  adequate  number  of  planes  to 
the  commercial  lines  would  be  an  important 
contribution  to  the  war  program." 

The  crtix  of  the  whole  problem  is  simply 
the  lack  of  recognition  in  many  quarters  that 
a  transport  airplane  is  a  unit  of  transporta- 
tion. It  is  not  a  personal  air  bviggy  fcjr  indi- 
vidual transpcrtatlcn,  any  more  than  a  Pull- 
man car  or  Greyhound  bus  would  l>e  so  con- 
sidered In  wartime.  It  Is  capable  of  per- 
forming a  great  and  vital  transportation  Job 
for  cargo,  for  mail,  and  for  wartime  passen- 
gers. There  is  nothing  more  useless  than  a 
transport  plane  sitting  Idly  on  the  ground. 
Any  transport  airplane  not  being  utilized  at 
least  10  hours  per  day  over  a  period  of  time 
should  be  turned  over  to  men  who  know 
transportation  and  who  know  how  to  utilize, 
operate,  and  schedule  these  vital  units  of 
transport. 

The  load  factors  on  all  vital  commercial  air 
routes  is  as  close  to  103  percent  as  is  practi- 
cally possible.  Commercial  planes  are  being 
used  to  the  very  top  limit  of  efficiency.  Even 
so,  the  fight  for  space  is  chiefly  among  prior- 
ity passengers  with  lower  classes  of  priorities 
"bounced"  constantly.  Air  mall  and  air  ex- 
press is  suffering. 

Let's  cut  out  the  monkey  business  In  air 
transportation  and  let  a  transportation  me- 
dium and  transportation  specialists  do  the 
Job.  The  air  lines  must  have  more  airplanes, 
and  there  is  no  longer  the  slightest  shred  of 
a  reason  why  they  should  not  have  them  at 
once.  This  is  no  time  for  amateurs,  personal 
privileges,  and  waste. 


Realism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NOBTH  CABOUKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "Realism,"  which  I  deliv- 


ered last  night  over  the  facilities  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcp sting  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Kecoro, 

au  follows; 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentler-.en.  Tlils 
evening  I  am  privileged  to  talk  with  you  con- 
ccrnini^  matters  of  vital  Interest  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  May  I  say  In  this  r<*spect  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  we  mu?t  becoaie 
realistic;  in  other  words,  v/e  must  become 
m^re  nationalistic.  That  Is  to  s.^y,  we  must 
connder  the  national  and  International  mat- 
ters with  a  view  to  slrcn^thening  the  posit. on 
cf  ths  United  S'ates.  our  country  in  which 
we  arc  all  Intercited  firstly. 

Today  the  American  flag  is  flying  high  at 
70  places  outside  of  the  United  States.  To- 
day our  soldiers  are  fighting  In  every  part 
cf  the  world.  Today  we  are  sirlpptng  cur 
forests,  depleting  our  mines,  pumping  dry 
our  oil  wells,  and  emptying  our  pockets  in 
a  supreme  effort  to  do  our  utmost  to  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers  and  to 
restore  order  to  the  world  at  the  earliest 
pocsible  moment. 

We  are  pouring  millions  of  men  into  uni- 
form and  have  made  the  greatest  expendi- 
tures of  money  that  any  nation  has  ever  made 
In  the  history  of  the  world  in  any  war  or  wars. 
Pact  is,  this  Nation  during  Its  brief  partici- 
pation in  the  present  World  War  No.  3  has 
actually  made  expendittire  of  more  money 
than  the  total  expenditures  of  the  combined 
Axis  and  Allied  powers.  Only  yesterday  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  appropriated 
an  additional  $71,000,000,000  for  war  purposes. 
Last  year  we  appropriated  more  than  that 
amount,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  appropriate  additional 
amounts  this  year  for  war  purposes.  These 
sums  are  stupendous,  lliey  are  beyond  the 
comprehension   of  human  computation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  rapidly 
becoming  a  "have  not"  nation  In  the  form 
ol  raw  materials,  and  In  further  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  financial  situation  is  yearly 
becoming  more  strained,  we  must  now  begin 
to  look  after  the  future  Interests  of  ovu:  own 
country. 

We  must  remember  that  World  War  No. 
1  cost  us  only  a  few  billion  dollars  in  com- 
perison  with  the  amount  of  money  we  have 
already  spent  during  our  participation  in 
this  vwir.  We  must  further  bear  in  mlLd 
that  in  World  War  No.  1  we  advanced  to  our 
allies  In  the  form  of  loans  only  approxi- 
mately $22,000,000,000.  We  must  further 
remember  that  during  the  last  war  we  had 
only  62.000  men  killed  and  approximately 
250.000  wounded. 

When  this  war  is  ended  a  dilTerent  story 
will  be  told.  We  will  have  advanced  to  our 
allies.  In  the  form  of  lend-lease  gifts  many, 
many  more  billions  than  we  did  In  the  last 
war.  Instead  of  having  50,000  men  killed 
and  350,000  wounded,  the  unfortunate  and 
sad  probabilities  are  that  we  shall  have  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  killed  and  perhaps  a 
million  wounded  or  affected  by  tropical  dis- 
eases. All  of  these  will  require  hospitaliza- 
tion over  a  period  of  years.  When  we  entered 
the  present  war,  a  qtiarter  of  a  century  after 
the  close  of  World  War  No.  1,  it  U  regrettable 
to  note  that  we  did  not  have  sufflclent  beds 
in  our  hospitals  to  accommodate  the  veter- 
ans of  World  War  No.  1  who  were  entitled  to 
hospital  treatment;  and  now,  with  millions 
cf  diseased  and  woxinded  to  be  returned 
from  the  fighting  fronts  of  the  world,  we 
must  immediately  complete  hospital  facili- 
ties for  the  treatment  of  our  wounded  heroes 
who  are  being  returned  dally  from  all  part* 
of  the  world. 

In  addition,  we  mtist  now  consider  well 
the  fact  that  when  this  war  will  have  ended 
we  Will  be  called  upon  to  make  payment  of 
bonuses,  pensions,  and  compensation  to  the 
millions  who  will  be  entitled  to  these  beneflu 
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aa  ft  result  of  military  service.  These  pay- 
ments will  require  the  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars. 

With  this  sad  picture  before  us.  I  repeat 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  be- 
come more  realistic,  more  nationalistic,  and 
more  thoroughly  Interested  In  the  future  of 
our  own  country — now. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  cooperating  fully 
with  our  allies  in  the  furnishing  of  millions 
of  men  and  with  the  lend-lease-givlng  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  nations  throughout  the 
world,  we  should  call  upon  them  low  to  con- 
sider some  of  our  post-war  requirements,  at 
a  time  when  they  acknowledge  their  great 
need  of  our  services. 

We  are  told  that  we  are  fighting  to  pro- 
Tide  more  security  for  ourselves.  The  only 
additional  security  that  we  can  provide  for 
cufselvea  of  a  realistic  nature  Is  to  acquire 
now,  while  our  allies  need  us.  additional 
security  In  the  form  of  Island  and  territorial 
poeaesslona  In  this  our  Western  Hemispheri- 
cal section  of  the  world. 

Years  prior  to  our  becoming  Involved  In 
this  war  I  suggested  by  way  of  legislation 
which  I  introduced  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  State:  the  acquisition  of  certain 
Island  poasesslons  of  the  French  and  the 
British,  to  be  credited  upon  their  debts  of 
World  War  No.  1.  I  felt  that  we  should 
acquire  these  Islands  In  the  Caribbean  and 
acme  In  the  North  Atlantic  for  the  purpose 
of  welding  a  band  of  steel  around  our  sec- 
tion of  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  would 
make  our  poalUon  Impregnabie  a«;alnst  any 
attack  or  attacks  of  enemy  or  ensmlee. 

Unfortunately,  my  pleas  fell  upon  deaf 
ears.  Nevertheless,  some  months  after  the 
Introduction  of  my  legislation,  the  admin- 
istration traded  60  so-called  old-age  de- 
stroyers for  the  mere  privilege  of  building 
air  bases  on  their  property  leased  to  us. 

It  Is  all  very  well  to  talk  alxiut  policing 
the  world,  bringing  about  international 
peace  and  order,  but  where  there  is  no  guar- 
anty of  that  now  and  probably  no  guaranty 
of  It  m  the  future,  we  should  become  rea- 
listic and  practical.  We  should  guarantee 
our  future  security  by  welding  for  ourselves 
a  band  of  steel  around  our  portion  of  the 
world  that  will  make  impregnable  our  shores 
agaliut  any  attack  or  atUcks  of  any  enemy 
or  enemies.  Without  relying  upon  any 
promises  now  or  future  treaties,  we  should 
look   toward  our  own  aectirlty. 

There  are  times  when  the  sense  of  public 
duty  outweighs  the  natural,  personal  dis- 
like to  present  facts  of  this  nature.  This  U 
such  a  time. 

Friends  of  today  may  become  enemies  of 
tomorrow. 

Our  allies  are  looking  out  after  their  own 
Interests  Why  shouldn't  we  look  out  after 
ours?  Russia  Is  defending  gloriously  her  own 
aoU  from  her  soil.  Her  spokesmen  are  de- 
manding that  as  a  result  of  her  part  In  this 
war  that  she  be  given  all  the  territory  she 
bad  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  more. 
England  Is  looking  out  after  her  Interests, 
and  that  fact  Is  best  evidenced  by  the  sUte- 
ment  made  by  the  Honorable  Winston 
Churchill  when  he  t)ecame  Prime  Minister  of 
the  British  Empire,  when  he  said  that  he  did 
not  become  Prime'  Minister  for  the  purpose 
of  liquidating  the  British  Empire. 

To  repeat,  at  a  time  when  our  allies  ac- 
knowledge that  they  need  us  Is  the  time  for  us 
to  begii-  thinking  about  what  we  are  going 
to  get  out  of  this  war  for  the  security  of 
our  Nation  and  for  the  benefit  of  its  people. 
1  call  to  your  attention  the  British  Gallup 
poll  held  several  weeks  ago.  at  which  time 
the  British  jjeople  gave  their  opinion  as  to 
which  country  had  so  far  made  the  greatest 
contribution  toward  the  winning  of  the  war, 
Russia.  BriUln.  the  United  States,  or  China. 
Theu-  very  frank  and  blunt  answer  was  that 
Rxissia  had  contributed  50  percent;  Great 
Britain.  42  percent;  China.  5  percent;  and  the 


United  States,  only  3  percent— this  In  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
spent  more  money  during  its  brief  participa- 
tion in  this  war  than  the  combined  expendi- 
tures of  all  the  Allied  Nations  and  the  Axis 
Powers,  as  well  as  furnishing  millions  of 
soldiers. 

I  advocate^and  Insist  upon  the  acquisition 
of  vital  Atlantic  and  Pacific  islands  and  ter- 
ritories for  defense  purposes,  as  well  as  crit- 
ical raw-material-producing  areas,  in  return 
for  war  loans  and  war  damages  for  the  United 
States. 

We  should  consider  the  acqui.sition  of 
French,  Dutch,  and  British  Guiana,  Just 
north  of  Brazil;  French  and  British  Islands 
in  the  Caribbean:  Curacao  and  Aruba,  which 
belong  to  the  Netherlands  and  are  located 
Just  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela;  British  Hon- 
duras; St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  French 
Islands  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland;  Green- 
land and  Iceland,  to  be  purchased,  which 
were  occupied  by  American  and  British 
troops  before  our  entrance  into  this  war; 
and  Wrangell  Island  in  the  Arctic,  claimed 
now  by  the  Russians  and  occupied  by  the 
Russians,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
discovered  by  American  explorers. 

In  the  Pacific,  of  course,  we  should  take 
from  Japan  whatever  we  deem  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  cur  Pacific  ship  and  air 
routes.  We  are  entitled  to  take  from  Japan 
the  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands,  which  the 
Allies  handed  over  to  Japan  as  a  prize  for  the 
Japs'  aid  against  Germany  In  the  First  World 
War.  The  Pacific  should  be  bolstered,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  given  further  defense  by 
the  acquisition  of  other  Pacific  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific 

The  war  will  teach  us  exactly  what  islands 
and  what  bases  are  necessary  for  our  protec- 
tion in  any  International  upheaval  that  might 
come  in  the  decades  following  this  war.  Oxir 
first  duty  should  be  to  protect  our  own 
country  and  not  rely  upon  promLxes  or 
treaties.  Our  goal  is  greater  security  for  our 
own  people. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat,  as  I  stated  in 
the  very  outset,  that  we  must  become  more 
realistic;  we  must  become  more  nationalistic; 
we  must  become  more  conscious  of  the  needs 
of  America.  American  nationalism  must  pre- 
vail at  this  critical  hour  when  our  Nation 
Is  becoming  rapidly  a  have-not  nation,  and 
when  our  future  Is  becoming  imperiled  as  a 
result  of  our  desire  to  plant  the  four  free- 
doms In  the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  with- 
out due  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  might  lose 
those  freedoms  on  the  home  front  and  there- 
by destroy  the  very  things  here  at  home  that 
we  are  seeking  to  Implant  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

While  we  are  fighting  to  restore  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  let's  not  lose  it  at 
home  Above  all.  the  citadel  of  freedom 
must  be  preserved. 


The  Fulbright  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 


or  TXXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Hon.  Sol  Bloom,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  made 
on  the  National  Radio  Forum,  conducted 


by  the  Wa.';hington  Evening  Star,  station 
WMAL,  Wednesday  June  30,  1943: 

The  concurrent  resolution  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  a 
declaration  of  national  policy  by  Congress. 
It  looks  to  the  creation  of  appropriate  inter- 
national machinery  with  power  adequate  to 
establish  and  to  maintain  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace;  and  it  favors  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  this  effort. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  alone  cannot 
undertake  to  establish  and  maintain  world 
peace.  If  that  is  to  be  accomplished,  this 
country  must  cooperate  with  others,  as  It  Is 
doing  now  in  prosecuting  the  war. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  It  is  solely  the  expression  of 
the  Congresi  as  representing  the  people.  It  is 
not  proposed  by  the  administration  nor  sub- 
mitted to  the  administration.  It  Is  a  dec- 
laration of  national  policy,  which  if  adopted^ 
will  be  the  guiding  rule  of  all  the  authorities 
of  the  Government  in  steps  looking  to  a  last- 
ing  peace. 

What  are  we  fighting  for,  if  it  Is  not  for 
the  right  kind  of  peace?  A.  Just  peace  re- 
quires the  destruction  of  the  powers  that 
work  injustice.  We  cooperate  gladly  and 
wholeheartedly  with  other  nations  In  fight- 
ing for  a  Just  peace.  What  this  resolution 
docs  is  to  declare  that  the  United  States  will 
cooperate  as  wholeheartedly  for  a  lasting 
peac-e  as  it  now  cooperates  for  a  Just  peace. 
It  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  peace  may 
be  Just  but  short-lived  unless  fortified 
against  warmakers.  Only  a  lasting  peace,  aa 
well  as  a  Just  pence,  will  now  satisfy  the 
United  State.s  and  the  world.  This  resolu- 
tion makes  such  a  peace  the  aim  of  the 
United  States. 

ir  we  are  willing  to  shed  our  blood  and 
pour  out  the  Nations  wealth  to  achieve  a 
Just  peace,  we  certainly  are  willing  to  cooper- 
ate with  other  free  peoples  to  make  it  a  last- 
ing peace.  We  are  not  fighting  for  a  25-year 
peace,  no  matter  how  Just  It  might  be.  We 
do  not  intend  to  have  our  boys  killed  in  an- 
other war.  For  that  reason  we  are  striking 
down  everybody  who  started  this  war,  and 
we  intend  to  hold  down  powerless  anybody 
who  might  start  another  war.  But  we  must 
al.so  destroy  the  termites  who  undermine 
peace.  The  most  pestilent  evil  that  afflicts 
mankind,  next  to  war.  Is  a  treacherous  peace, 
a  counterfeit  peace  that  cheats  you  Into  a 
ser^e  of  .security  and  then  betrays  you  to  the 
enemy.  That  was  the  peace  the  world  had 
after  the  last  war.  'Never  again,"  we  say. 
Again.Kt  traitorou.s  war  and  traitorous  peace 
Wf  .stand  with  other  free  nations  and  say, 
'•Never  again." 

Why  was  this  resolution  voted  unani- 
mously'' Because  all  men  of  all  parties  long 
for  just  and  lasting  peace.  They  differ  as  to 
nitthods  of  approaching  the  goal,  as  Is 
shown  by  the  many  bills  and  resolutions  now 
before  Congress  and  referred  to  committees 
dealing  with  foreign  affairs,  commerce, 
finance,  ways  and  means,  military  affairs, 
education  and  labor,  and  rules.  This  di- 
versity of  approach  is  evidence  that  every- 
body in  Congress  is  groping  for  the  same 
thint; — the  acluevement  of  a  just  and  a  last- 
ing peace. 

Why  sh'juld  this  resolution  be  adopted 
now?  Because  the  world  ought  to  know 
that  the  United  States  means  ''never  again" 
when  it  deals  the  blows  that  are  putting  an 
end  to  thir  war  Friends  and  enemies  must 
be  a.^sured  that  this  is  the  last  world  war. 
Tlie  United  Nations  will  fight  better  if  they 
realize  that  the  coming  peace  will  be  last- 
ing as  well  as  ju.'^t.  The  enemy  will  know 
that  this  war  means  their  doom;  that  they 
need  not  hope  to  renew  this  war  after  a  sea- 
son of  counterfeit  peace.  As  a  declaration 
of  peace  this  resolution  is  as  significant  as 
nur  declarations  of  war.  It  expresses  the  de- 
termination vi  the  world  to  be  and  to  remain 
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free.  It  Is  a  weapon  that  blasts  the  hopes  of 
the  enemy.  It  says  to  them,  "Leave  hope 
behind,  ye  who  have  taken  up  the  sword;  for 
you  shall  perish,  and  we  who  destroy  you  will 
shatter  forever  the  sword  arm  of  your  nation." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  resolution  Is 
not  a  commitment  in  support  cf  any  par- 
ticular peace  plan  or  treaty.  The  United 
States,  always  free,  remains  free  to  pass  judg- 
men.  upon  any  plan  to  achieve  wor.d  peace. 
\Vc  declare  that  what  we  are  dring  in  the 
field  we  are  v.illing  to  do  in  council.  We  are 
not  bound  by  any  w.ir  treaty,  yet  we  ccoper- 
ate.  So  we  are  not  bound  to  any  peace  plan, 
but  we  will  cof  perate  in  drawing  up  one  that 
we  can  approve. 

When  We  decl.-ired  war  we  plcdijed  all  the 
resources  of  the  Nation  to  the  sucLtssiul 
prosectition  of  the  w.ir.  Tliat  pledge  will 
have  been  made  in  vain  if  the  pc.ice  is  not 
Just  and  lasting,  for  we  shall  h.nve  tailed  to 
prosecute  tiie  war  to  a  tucccssful  conclusion. 
Fumbling  of  the  peace  wou'd  be  as  disastrous 
as  defeat  in  the  war — indeed,  it  v.uu'd  mean 
thf  s.;me  thiu'i.  Instead  of  real  peace,  we 
would  have  a-iccd  to  a  breathing  spell  pie- 
ccdmg  another  and  bloodier  war. 

The  pending  resolution  gives  notice  that 
the  United  S'atcs  intends  Its  warfare  to  be 
successful  and  final.  Tlie  war  will  net  end 
with  victory  uiile;s  victoiy  is  crystallized  into 
Just  and  lasting  peace.  This  rescluticn. 
therefore,  is  part  of  tlie  war  eiTcrt.  It  aims 
at  making  forever  .secure  what  we  arc  fi'jhtinij 
fcr.  so  that  we  shall  never  have  to  do  the  Job 
over  again. 

Humanity  is  fainting  under  the  strain  of 
oppression.  Tiie  stoutest  he:.rt  weakens 
when  hope  is  too  loni;  defeircd. 

Now  that  we  see  the  glimmer  of  victory,  let 
us  hasten  to  teil  those  m  bondusie  what  vic- 
tory means — that  it  will  be  follcwcd  quic.-ly 
by  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  Our  declaration, 
coming  from  the  greatest  of  all  nations,  will 
hasten  bctli  victory  and  peace.  It  will  stiffen 
the  arm  of  every  fighter  under  liberty  s  flag 
and  refresh  the  courage  and  endurance  of  all 
who  are  in  chains. 

As  the  smile  cf  Almighty  God  lighted  the 
pathway  of  our  forefatliers  when  they  dared 
to  strike  fcr  liberty,  so  we  will  feel  the  Divine 
blessing  when  we  march  forward  under  0".d 
Glory  toward  the  goal  of  universal.  Just,  and 
lasting  peace. 


The  Fulbright  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1943 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dres.s  of  Hen.  CinRLEs  A.  Emcn.  of  New 
Jer.«;^y.  on  the  National  R^dio  Forum, 
concturtpd  by  the  \Va.'hin=;ton  Evening 
Star.  WMAL.  Blue  Network,  June  30, 
1C43: 

On  Wednesday.  June  16.  the  Foreign  Affalis 
CcKiniittf e  cf  he  liou  e  voted  ui.a.iuncusly 
to  report  cut  fcr  considerat.on  by  Ccngici.s 
t'm  f-ti.bi.ght  resoiution  wh;ch  is  wuided  as 
foliOw  s : 

"Renjlicd  bit  the  heme  of  Repre3cr.taUtes 
(t!,e  Ser.ate  c^ncurnng) .  Thit  the  Ccngiecs 
heicby  expic'-s  itbelf  as  fav.  ring  the  ci cation 
of  a;-p;c.priate  inicrniitior.al  nii*ch:ncry  with 
pcv.-:r  nUcciu.ite  to  e.'^tablish  and  t..  maintain 
a  just  ai.U  lactiig  peace,  among  ihj  nalious 


of  the  world,  and  as  favoring  participation 
by  the  United  States  therein." 

I  voted  to  report  cut  this  resolution  and 
am  strongly  in  favor  cf  Its  adoption  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  by  the  Congress. 

Personally.  I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  adherence  in  principle  and  practice  by 
our  American  Congress  and  people  to  the 
objectives  embodied  in  this  resolution  Is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  security,  peace. 
progress,  and  general  well-being,  not  only  cf 
cur  own  country  but  of  the  entire  world  in 
the  pcst-v.ar  era. 

I  am  even  more  profoundly  convinced  that 
failure  cf  cur  Congress  and  country  to  take 
their  proper  place  cf  leadership  and  respon- 
sibility as  defined  in  this  resolution,  in  estab- 
lishing a  just  and  lasting  peace  when  the  war 
is  wen.  would  be  a  national  and  international 
calamity  more  d:s::strou3  to  mankin'"  In  its 
evil  ccusecjucnces  than  the  war  itself. 

The  .■eas:ns  v.iiy  out  Concress  and  country 
ought  to  announce  now  that  we  will  par- 
ticipate with  all  other  free  peoples  in  set- 
ting up  adequate  machiziery  with  power  to 
insure  a  lust  and  lasting  peace  are  as  obvious 
as  thty  aie  compelling. 

We  arc  now  fi]!htii:g  a  world  war  to  destroy 
forever  a  wjr'.d  menace  whoEe  avowed  ob- 
jective l3  to  conquer  and  enslave  all  free 
peoples.  Our  Government  and  people  are 
united  in  an  invincible  determinaticn  to  win 
this  war  at  any  cost.  To  this  end  we  aie 
cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent  with  our 
fighting  allies  and,  in  fact,  with  mjre  than 
30  .i:s!.ciatfd  freedcm-lcvine  nations. 

\Vh'  n  the  war  is  wen  it  v.ould  be  the  acme 
cf  politii^al  felly  and  m.oral  madness  for  the 
United  States  to  quit  and  refuse  t )  finish 
the  Job  cf  settine  up,  a'ong  with  cur  fif'htin'; 
allies,  a  world  peace  which  shall  be  Just  and 
permanent. 

If  tu.h  an  irrational  and  Immoral  aban- 
donment cf  cur  present  place  of  reccpnizrd 
leadersh.p  and  respcnsibility  among  the  na- 
tions cf  the  world  were  even  conceivable. 
why  should  we  continue  to  lay  upon  pres- 
ent r.nd  future  generations  of  Americans 
a  burden  of  public  debt  unparaiieled  in 
history?  Why  continue  our  almost  mir;vc- 
ulous  pror'ucticn  of  war  materiel?  Why 
keep  en  tuding  otir  allies,  witht^ut  stin', 
thn  uah  lend-iease  and  otber  governmental 
agenc.es?  Why  send  the  flower  of  our  young 
n.anhi^od  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth 
to  face  wound?  and  death  on  land  and  sea 
and  in  the  air?  Why  permit  mUlior.s  of 
cur  American  hemes  to  become  enshrcudcd 
In  the  bleak  and  8<^im':er  thadow*  of  per- 
sonal uncertainty,  sacrifice,  and  sorrow? 

Our  full  and  complete  participation  in 
the  war  is  the  flist  rea.«on  why  we  must 
part.clj;ate  to  the  same  decree  and  with  the 
St  me   authority   in    the  en.>-uing   peace. 

A  second  and  increasingly  uigent  reason 
why  Conifc'ress  sliruld  pn-mpMy  p;  ss  the  ful- 
bright  resolution  lies  in  the  growing  un- 
cc-talnty  among  our  fighting  allies  as  to 
the  participaticn  of  our  Gcvernment  ai?d 
people  in  setting  up  the  peace.  Unless  this 
uncertainty  is  speedily  and  completely  ds- 
polled  the  whole  problem  of  world  peace 
will  become  dangerously  affected 

We  are  new  allies  of.  and  In  full  participa- 
tion with.  Britain.  Fu>sia,  and  China  in 
fif.iiting  the  war.  If  we  do  not  continue  to 
partic.pate  en  eciual  terms  with  the.se  nations 
in  establishing  the  peace  it  will  be  necessary 
fcr  Britain  and  Ru-:sia  to  prepare  uow  to 
take  over  the  Euicpean  situation  and  for 
Fussia.  Britain,  and  China  to  as;ume  full  re- 
S))onsibii!ly  for  the  oriental  peace  set-up. 
Since  we  WiU  have  paramount  interests  to 
prorcct  in  all  of  these  spheres,  it  is  cur  plain 
duty  to  annnuT'ce  now  that  we  propose  to 
icin  with  cur  fichMn?  allies  in  the  peace  set- 
tlement without  abnnricnment  in  the  siitiht- 
est  d  gree  of  cur  present  pLSition  of  leader- 
ship ard  responsibility  in  world  afllairs 

There  is  a  thiid  supreme  reason  which  In- 
cludes ail   others  why  the  American  people 


through  their  Congress  should  announce  now 
their  fixed  determination  and  purpose  to 
take  the  same  decisive  part  In  the  peace  that 
they  are  taking  in  the  war. 

This  war  Is  a  cosmic  catastrophe  affecting, 
directly  cr  indirectly,  for  good  or  ill.  every 
human  being  In  the  world.  Its  end  will 
mark  at  the  same  time  the  end  of  an  age 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  sge  unlike  any 
known  to  history.  For  the  first  time  every 
nation  and  group  cf  men  everj-where  will  be 
In  complete  and  contlnucus  contact  from 
which  there  can  be  no  escape.  We  shall.  In 
common  with  all  mankind,  have  entered  upon 
a  world  age.  Every  problem  cf  life — racial, 
economic,  social,  political,  and  spiritual — will 
be  In  essence  a  world  problem.  Unless  po- 
litical and  spiritual  leswlers  everywhere  learn 
to  think  and  act  in  world  terms  and  upon  a 
world  scale  their  thinking  and  acting  will 
end  In  inevitable  failure. 

Henceforth  no  nation  can  live  or  die  unto 
Itself.  The  new  world  age  will  constitute  the 
greatest  challenge  to  the  spiritual  resources 
of  all  mankind  ever  known.  Unless  all  races 
and  nations  can  find  a  common  moral  stand- 
ard and  a  common  spiritual  Impulse  by  which 
to  measuie  and  upjn  which  to  foundation 
their  relations  with  each  other,  the  new  age 
will  mark  the  end  of  civilizaticn  and  the  be- 
girninp  of  national  and  International  chacs. 

To  meet  this  supreme  challenge  It  is  too 
soon  for  detailed  blue  prints  ol  organization 
and  action.  It  Is.  of  course,  reassuring  to 
know  that  groups  In  and  cut  ol  public  life 
here  and  in  othei  countries  are  studying  and 
preparing  concrete  programs  of  national 
f.nd  International  organization  and  policy. 
But  m.ean while  the  pressing  present  need 
is  fcr  the  American  Congress  and  people  to 
let  the  wcrld  knew  that.  In  setting  up  the 
rr\v  v.orld  order  it  Is  their  purpose  to  dis- 
charge every  obligation  which  is  inherent  in 
their  possession  of  unparalleled  power  and 
influence. 

For  myself  I  expect  the  evolution  of  this 
new  world  civilization  will  be  a  long.  slow. 
and  diflScult  process  It  will  teke  at  least  a 
century  of  time  and  possibly  several  cen- 
turies to  complete  It  will  involve  at  every 
step  problems  complex  and  diCBcult  almost 
beyond  human  wisdom  to  solve 

1  venture  to  express  the  conviction  that  the 
first  duty  of  the  as-ociated  nations,  when  the 
war  Is  won  will  be  to  set  up  with  lull  Ameri- 
can cooperation  appropriate  machinery  for 
insuring  a  Jtst  and  lasting  peace.  Coincident 
With  this  will  be  the  immrdiate  ta&k  of  i>avlng 
fiom  starvation  the  stricken  peoples  of  tlia 
world 

After  that,  a  little  at  a  time,  1  hope  to  tee 
the  adoption  cf  a  few  simple  but  unlvertal 
principles  of  international  law  with  ncce»- 
sary  Judicial  maehirery  for  their  Interpre- 
tation and  enforcement  Then,  of  course, 
will  come  the  long  and  arduous  giapple  with 
national  and  international,  eroncmlc.  and 
political  problems.  All  with  the  purpose  of 
finally  establishing  everywhere  on  earth  a 
relationship  between  men  of  all  breeds  and 
conditions  whir h  shall  be  based  upon  Justice, 
honor,  and  free  cooperation  for  tl:e  common 
good. 


Addrsss  by  Hen.  Joseph  E.  DAviet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVL3 

Thursday,  July  1,  1943 

Mr.  ELOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  IIlc- 
CRD,   I    incluue    the    lollowing    addic-s 


Russia   had   contributed   50  percent;   Great 
Britain,  42  percent;  China,  5  percent;  and  the 


the  Committee  on  roreign  Anairs,  maae 
on  the  National  Radio  Forum,  conducted 


nur  declaration?  of  war.     It  expresses  the  de- 
terminauoii  ol  the  world  to  be  and  to  remain 
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delivered  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  E.  j 
Davies.  former  United  Slates  Ambassa-  i 
dor  to  tl:e  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re-  j 
publics  and  Belgium,  before  the  Gov-  | 
ernors'  Conferen.e,  Columbus,  Ohio,  : 
June  21.  1S43:  I 

Mr.    Chairman.   Governor   O'Concr,   ladiea    i 
and  I'.eiulemen.  it  Is  a  d.stinction  and  a  privi- 
lege "t>i  addre:3  this  fc,aiheri!:g  cf   the  Gov-    j 
ernor..  ci  the  4»6tates  of  t^ur  Union. 

Then-    is   no   bcdy   more   represonlative   of 
cur  pe<  pie      Ycu  are  each  di.  tmctive  of  the 
section  in  which  vcu  live.    Ycu  ha\c  retained    , 
the  virtue  cf  thnt   cist' net irn  but  f.re  char-    | 
acterlzcd    aL'o   by    a   broad-brimmid    mental    ^ 
honz<.n  cf  national  unity  and  lntere^t      You    i 
have  a; I  reached  leader>h:p  the  American  way. 
There  is  no  ej'-y  way  to  scale  the  heit^his  ycu    I 
ha-.e   ii'h.rved      Strr.nk;   men.   y(;u   represent 
differ* nt    political   convictions   and    interest;    | 
yet  each  grants  to  the  other  the  respect  and 
tolerance  which  is  due  frcm  one  hone,  t  man 
to  another.    In  an  atmosphere  cf  friendship. 
of    mu'UHl    respect,    you    h.^ve    garnered    fcr 
common  oiunsel  to  ccopeinte  for  the  national 
gucd      It   lb  democracy   at   its   best   in   a   re- 
public 

You  hitve  aslccd  me  to  tell  you  something 
about  my  trip  to  Moscow.  I  am  honored  to 
do  so. 

I  appear  before  ycu  as  a  ;^osiman.  I 
was  char»jed  with  the  icsponsibility  oi  carry- 
ing a  letter  to  Moscow,  and  a  reply  to  Wash- 
lni;ton.  My  mission,  the  President  has  said, 
was  entirely  successful.  The  plain  infer- 
ence from  that  fact:  distasteful  as  it  may 
be  to  the  AxLs.  Is  that  there  is  unity  and 
agreement  with  reference  to  matters  mili- 
tary, and  otherwise,  between  our  preat  lead- 
ers. Mr  Churchill,  Mr.  Stahn,  and  Mr,  Roose- 
velt. 

What  was  in  these  letters  are.  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  of  us,  exclusively  the  concern  of 
Mr.  Stalin,  Mr,  Roo.«evelt,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  United  Nations 

There  are  things  of  possible  interest,  how- 
ever, which  I  can  properly  tell  you  about. 
But  please  understand  that  I  speak  for  no 
one  but  myself.  I  take  the  words  out  of  no 
man's  mouth,  either  Soviet  or  American  offi- 
cial, when  I  speak  to  you  this  evening.  I  ap- 
pear simply  as  a  private  citiren.  My  mission 
was  completed. 

At  the  outset.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  experiences  of  tU  s  trip  gave  me  renewed 
confidence  in  our  ultimate  victory,  and  in  a 
better  and  more  peaceful  world,  which  will 
lie  beyond  victory. 

I  went  back  to  Russia  after  5  years.  There 
are  great  changes.  Moscow  itself  has  been 
greatly  improved.  It  shows  little  of  the 
scars  of  war.  Outside  of  an  atmosphere  of 
great  activity,  it  gives  little  ;»ppearance  of  a 
cltv  at  war. 

The  army  looks  well  clothed.  The  uni- 
forms of  the  oCQcers  with  their  new  epau- 
lets are  smart.  The  morale  appears  to  be 
very  high. 

There  are  many  indications  of  a  severe  war- 
time shortage  of  food  stuffs.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  people  look  stifflclently  fed.  The 
rationing  is  strict.  It  Is  graded  according 
to  the  Importance  of  the  worker  In  the  war 
effort.  Those  not  so  engaged  have  a  harder 
time  of  it.  I  am  told  that  many  subsist  on 
cabbages  and  potatoes,  which  they  grow 
themselves. 

Everywhere  there  are  evidences  of  sorrow 
*nd  grief.  The  casualty  lists  run  into  the 
millions  of  both  soldiers  and  civilians. 
Every  family  In  Russia  has  lost  some  loved 
one.  The  resulting  bitterness  has  been  In- 
tensified by  the  savage,  wanton  destruction 
of  their  cities,  and  the  horrible  bruUlltles 
of  the  Nazi  troope.  Every  man.  woman,  and 
child  is  at  war,  and  la  personally  the  bitter 
enemy  of  Hitler. 

The  sufferings  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
determination  of  their  leaders,  In  my  opin- 


ion, will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
absolute  victory,  and  unconditional  sur- 
render. 

I  had  long  talks  with  their  great  leaders. 
Marshal  Stalin.  Foreign  Minister  Molotov, 
Marshal  Voroshi'ov.  and  other  old  friends. 
They  are  all  working  long  huurs  and  at  top 
speed.  Somehow  they  manage  to  keep  them- 
selves  fit. 

Marshal  Stalin  looked  well,  strong,  and  un- 
worned.  I  was  again  impressed  with  the 
modesty,  practi.al  common  sense,  and  wisdom 
of  this  extraordinary  man.  In  my  opinion, 
he  IS  primarily  the  man  responsible  for  the 
crc.;tion  of  the  Red  Army  and  th?  industrial 
pc'.ver  ot  Ru-.-ia,  and  tlie  we'.dmg  cf  them  into 
th;-  mach.ne  which  was  able  to  resist  and  stop 
Hitler.  H-  is,  above  all  else,  a  quiet  man;  but 
he  reflects  an  immense  fortitude,  courege. 
and  innate  power. 

I  abo  had  visits  with  old  friends  who  were 
iK;t  of  high  pn.=;ition.  They  are  not  inter- 
ested in  post-war  probltms  They  have  only 
one  thing  in  their  mind.> — to  win  the  war, 
and  to  win  it  quickly  This  means  to  thein 
more  sacrifice  more  suffenns,  and  even  star- 
vation: but  they  are  ynm  about  seeing  it 
through. 

Generally  there  is  a  belief  that  this  sum- 
m.er  Hitler  will  make  a  suprcne  last  effort 
to  -smash  th.e  Red  Army  cr  lake  the  Baku 
oil  nelds.  They  do  n^i  uiidere.-timate  tiie 
power  which  they  think  the  German  war 
machine  still  has.  They  watch  it  with 
ar.xiety,  but  without  fear.  They  have  con- 
fidence in  their  Red  Army  and  in  themselves. 
Tney  all  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Britain's 
aid,  and  of  lend-lease,  and  the  aid  trum  the 
United  r.'.ates  'vhich  is  mw  coming  throvgh 
in  a  substantial  manner  They  speak  with 
enth.isiasm  of  our  victory  in  Tunisia  as  a 
contribution  to  the  common  cause.  They  are 
looking  forward  with  natural  anxiety  and 
hope,  however,  to  the  imminent  western  land 
front  m  Europe  to  relieve  the  pre.-sure  on 
their  own  western  lines. 

From  my  trip  generally  there  are  some  out- 
standing impressioi:s  left  in  my  mind.  You 
might  like  to  hear  them 

I.  From  what  I  Naw.  traveling  by  way  of 
Trinidad.  Brazil.  Dakar.  Niaeria.  Khartoum. 
E^ypt.  Baghdad.  I.-an.  Moscow,  and  from 
Nome  to  Washington  this  stands  cut  perhaps 
above  all  others:  It  is  what  our  war  effort  has 
accomplished. 

Our  Army  has  done  a  really  great  job.  It 
is  a  gi-eat  man's  army.  Practically  around 
the  earth,  under  tl:e  most  difficult  and  try- 
ing conditions,  in  Tropic  heat  and  Arctic 
cold,  we  find  our  men  putting  in  gigantic 
installations  In  reco-d-breaklng  time,  literally 
doing  the  impossible.  Vast  camps  have  been 
built  within  a  few  months  on  square  miles 
of  land  that  had  to  be  cleared  out  in  the 
Jungle,  or  created  out  of  the  swamps,  mora,ss, 
and  tundra  of  the  Arctic,  Malaria,  fever, 
vermin,  cold  and  iieat — all  were  overcome. 
Great  highways,  vast  airways  were  built  al- 
most overnight.  Hundreds  of  steel  buildings 
were  erected  by  men  handling  sheet  metal 
In  the  bitter  cold  ol  50-  below  zero.  Whether 
in  the  heart  of  Africa  or  Alaska,  our  officers 
and  men  were  doing  miracles:  but  with  great 
modesty  as  "all  In  the  days  work."  But 
let  me  tell  you  that  what  I  saw  is  a  monu- 
ment to  American  ^:enius.  capacity,  and  cour- 
age,  and   to   the   American   soldier 

n  During  my  stay  In  Russia  6  years  ago, 
I  traveled  thousands  of  miles  over  White 
Russia,  the  Ukraine.  Caucasus^  and  the  Do- 
nets Basin,  Inspecting  Industry  and  agricul- 
ture In  a  region  where  it  was  reported  60 
percent  of  the  Industry  of  Russia  was  located 
This  time  I  wanteci  to  see  more  of  the  Urals 
and  the  Siberian  country  for  myself,  so  I 
came  back  via  Alaska. 

In  one  Ural  city  I  saw  plants  which  had 
been  transported  bDdily  from  Kiev  and  Khar- 
kov. With  these  plants  families  were  trans- 
ported by  thousands  of  freight  cars.     Hun- 


dreds of  large  two-and-a-half-story  brick 
houses  in  whole  subdivisions  for  miles  on 
end.  in  18  months  had  been  erected  lor  these 
workers.  I  had  heard  of  it  and  read  of  it, 
but  to  see  it  gives  one  an  appreciation  of 
the  terrific  Job  these  people  have  done. 

III.  As  for  Siberia,  I  shall  never  for.tet  the 
impression  which  it  made.  For  hundreds  of 
miles  it  is  one  vast  expanse  of  bvautiful 
rolling  country,  dotted  with  lakes,  groves  of 
trees,  traversed  by  wide  sweeping  rivers,  and 
rid'tes. 

Flying  over  this  country  at  an  altitudi^  of  a 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet,  I  saw  a  tre- 
mendous   agricultural    region.      There    were 
hundreds  and   hundreds   of   square   miles  of 
great  fields,   bigger   than   cur  tcwu'^hip-,    in 
different    colors  "of    grain,    all    planted    with 
precisicn.  and.  from  the  air,  looking  orderly 
I    and  well  kept.    The  agucultural  wealth  east 
of  Moscow  in  Siberia  could  feed  an  empire. 
And   all   along   in    this   frontier,    which    cor- 
j    responds   to   our  West,   I  saw   great   cities — 
i    boom    cities,    laid    out    in    squares    like    cur 
'    prairie    towns,    dotted    with    factories,    hr^e 
'    plants  and  chimneys  all  over  the  pkicc — one 
small  Pittsburgh  after  another:  cities  that  a 
few  years  ago  did  not  have  a  population  ex- 
ceeding a  few  tiiousand,  now  with  a  popula- 
tion in  the  huiiditds  of  thousand.- 

I  saw  one  plant  winch  was  turning  otit 
fighting  planes,  the  designs  of  which  v.rre 
unknown  in  June  1941.  and  the  factories  for 
which  and  machine  tools  for  which  did  not 
exist  2  years  ago. 

The  imprt'ssion  of  power,  innate  strenuth, 
vigor,  and  pioneer  energy  which  one  gets  from 
this  great  section  is  extraordinary. 

This  hinterland  of  wealth,  resource,  and 
power,  guarded  by  natural  barriers  of  h'i;h 
mountains  and  great  distances,  and  these  d?- 
velopments  are  the  cornerstone  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary stratc'jy  Both  their  army  and  their  war 
plans  are  undoubtedly  based  upon  this  fact. 
They  have  an  unconquerable  new  world  be- 
hind them  into  which,  if  need  be,  they  can 
always  retreat.  Never  need  the  military  au- 
thorities of  her  allies  fear  that  the  Red  Army 
will  be  destroyed.  Their  strategy  will  be.  if 
neces?ary,  to  fall  back  again  and  again,  into 
the  bm,  new  bases  of  agricultural  and  arma- 
ments production,  while  the  German  lines 
grow  loneer  and  longer  and  more  easy  to  bomb 
or  sabotage,  and  more  vulnerable.  Napoleon 
reached  Moscow  to  be  smothered  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  Russia.  There  remain  still  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  the  Russian  featherbed  to 
destroy  the  German  Wehrmacht.  if  Hitler 
penetrates  it.  If  you  were  to  see  this  country 
It  v.ould  convince  you.  I  think,  that  Hit'.er. 
and  no  one  else  for  that  matter,  could  con- 
quer this  land  and  this  people, 

IV.  Another  fact  that  impressed  me  greatly 
was  that  in  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
incnt,  I  found  an  extraordinary  quality  of 
unspoken  conftclence  and  quiet  strength, 
Thev  apparently  have  found  that  their  Army 
can  take  all  that  the  Germans  have  to  give, 
that  they  can  trade  punches  toe  to  toe,  and 
that  they  can  still  come  back  and  carry  the 
tight  into  the  enemy's  corner.  This  they 
have  done  for  2  years.  Apparently  they  believe 
they  can  continue  to  do  so.  Their  Army  s 
morale  is  stronger  than  ever;  the  stubborn 
resistance  and  support  of  their  people  is  ev- 
erywhere apparent.  Their  ace  in  the  hole  is 
their  inner  bastion  of  defense,  which  ensures 
that  they  can  never  be  conquered.  They  have 
suffered  bitterly.  They  seem  to  me  like  men 
who  have  withstood  the  worst,  and  who  have 
found  themselves,  and  who  believe  that 
through  their  Army,  their  people,  and  them- 
selves, they  cannot  be  beaten. 

V.  In  1S38,  in  Europe  It  was  commonly  said 
that  Hitler  was  on  a  bicycle;  that  he  had  to 
keep  going:  that  he  could  not  stand  still.  He 
is  in  that  position  in  Russia.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, what  Hitler  failed  to  achieve  in  1941 
and  1942,  he  will  fail  to  achieve  in  1943     But, 
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tt  he  falls  to  attack,  he  Is  In  constant  danger. 
The  Russian  Army  has  never  lost  Its  capacity 
for  Initiative.  It  Is  their  supreme  virtue.  It 
Is  Hitler's  constant  menacp  in  the  east. 

VI.  There  is  still  another  outstanding  fact 
which  I  think  you  wUl  find  pride  In.  It  is 
briefly  this: 

Throughout  my  trip  about  the  earth,  from 
Brazil  to  Siberia,  there  was  one  name  on  the 
lips  of  all  the  people  as  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  earth,  and  one  upon  whom  the 
hopes  of  multitudes  of  men  and  women  were 
pinned  In  this  crisis  in  world  history  That 
was  the  name  of  an  American — Franklin 
Roosevelt — your  colleague  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  Every 
American,  I  am  sure,  must  feel  a  thrill  of 
pride  In  that  fact 

vn.  The  Impression  that  I  had  5  years  ago 
has  been  confirmed,  namely,  that  the  Soviet 
people  and  their  leaders  desire,  above  all  else, 
a  peaceful  world.  They  believe  In  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
Nations.  They  demand  respect  and  confi- 
dence In  their  good  faith.  If  they,  In  turn, 
have  confidence  In  the  good  faith  and  the  will 
of  the  four  great  powers  of  the  earth,  and  the 
other  United  Nations,  to  create  a  community 
of  nations  In  the  world  where  law  and  order 
wUl  be  maintained.  In  my  opinion,  they  will 
go  the  whole  way  as  hlgh-mlndedly,  as  altru- 
istically, and  as  unselfishly  as  any  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

VIII.  There  is  one  Impression  which  per- 
hape  was  the  most  vivid  and  strongest  of  all, 
and  that  was  Stalingrad. 

Stalingrad  stretched  along  the  river  for 
about  45  miles.  Practically  all  of  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  part  of  the  city  Is  utterly 
and  completely  destroyed.  Nothing  remained 
but  gaunt,  bare  walls,  roofless  and  window- 
less,  which  seemed  to  stretch  up  like  twisted, 
white  arms  to  the  sky.  or  black,  charred,  huge 
spaces  where  flre  had  btimed  everything  down 
to  the  very  roots.  There  were  many,  many 
blocks — whole  districts — where  there  re- 
mained nothing  but  an  occasional  chimney, 
with  all  the  rest  rubble.  All  around  the  city 
for  miles — and.  In  fact.  In  the  city  Itself — the 
grotmd  Is  pockmarked  with  trenches,  shell 
holes,  dugouts,  wrecked  tanks,  crashed  air- 
planes, and  evidences  of  battle. 

Words  are  not  adequate  to  deacritM  the 
horror  of  that  scene. 

All  In  all,  it  was  the  most  terrible,  horrible, 
and  damnable  thing  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  unbelievable  that  such  a  blot  on  our 
civilization  could  possibly  be  perpetrated  by 
so-called  civilized  men.  It  made  every  one 
of  our  party  bum  with  anger. 

But  it  also  had  another  effect:  It  gave  rise 
to  a  feeling  of  veneration  for  and  pride  in 
the  manhood  which  enabled  that  gallant 
band  of  men  to  stand  with  their  backs  to  the 
river,  cut  off  from  all  retreat,  and  flght  their 
way  up  from  the  verge  of  annihilation,  foot 
by  foot,  to  victory,  and  the  annlhUatlon  or 
capture  of  400,000  of  the  enemy. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that,  after  all.  It 
Is  the  simple  truth— that  without  Russia  to 
aid  us  In  this  war  — e  would  have  been  In  des- 
perate Jeopardy.  Without  Russia,  we  capnot 
plun  a  secure  peace.  Russia,  like  the  British 
Empire,  China,  and  otu-selves.  Is  too  big  to  be 
left  out  of  a  peace  community. 

Civilization  owes  an  enormous  debt  to  the 
British  Empire  and  Its  immortal  Dunkerque, 
to  China,  to  the  valiant  Dutch,  the  gallant 
Norwegians,  the  brave  Belgians,  Czechs,  and 
Yugoslavs,  and  all  those  people  who  are 
still  fighting  Hitler  in  the  occupied  territories. 
But  we  should  not  forget  the  tremendous 
debt  we  owe  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is.  I  believe,  not  an  overstatement  to 
assert  that  but  for  the  resistance  of  the  Red 
Army  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Germans 
might  have  overrun  Africa;  might  have  made 
Tunisia  impossible,  and  might  have  made 
Junction  with  the  Japs  In  India  and  on  the 


Persian  Gulf.  Had  that  happened,  our  en- 
emies, and  not  we,  would  today  be  dictating 
the  global  strategy. 

Of  course.  It  is  true  they  fought  for  their 
own  liberties  and  their  own  homes.  But  It 
is  also  true  that  they  saved  our  civilleation. 

If  there  Is  to  be  peace  in  the  world.  It 
must  be  based  on  an  agreement  between 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  China,  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  United  Nations.  That 
agreement  Is  no  better  than  the  confidence 
which  each  has  In  the  other.  The  confidence 
of  Russia  in  us  Is  as  vital  as  the  confidence 
of  the  United  Nations  and  ourselves  In  Russia. 
We  should  not  forget  that. 

There  are  a  few  In  our  country  who  still 
bicker  at  Russia;  who  still  carp  at  Russia; 
who  still  quarrel  at  the  way  In  which  they 
live  and  conduct  their  own  Government, 
which  Is  exclusively  their  own  business.  To 
do  this  Is  to  play  Hitler's  game.  Every  pos- 
sible thing  that  Goebbels'  propaganda  ma- 
chine can  do  to  make  us  fear  and  hate  Rus- 
sia and  make  Russia  fear  and  hate  us.  Hit- 
ler's machine  Is  doing.  It  is  the  only  thing 
which  might  save  the  skins  of  the  Nazis. 

It  Is  neither  sensible,  wise,  nor  right  to  en- 
courage criticisms  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
Soviet  Government  or  attacks  upon  Its  lead- 
ers. The  conditions  under  which  our  chil- 
dren's children  will  live  may  depend  upon 
what  we  do  now. 

To  you.  Governors  of  ovu  great  Common- 
wealth, whom  I  know  to  be  all  lovers  of 
peace  and  great  Americans.  I  know  I  can 
address  with  confidence  the  thought  that 
we  should  all  Join  in  a  constructive  effort 
to  create  a  public  opinion  at  this  critical 
time  when  both  the  war  and  the  future 
peace  is  in  Jeopardy,  which  would  fortify  our 
confidence  in  our  allies  and  their  confidence 
in  us.  Rtissia,  Britain,  China,  or  any  of  the 
other  United  Nations,  should  not  l>e  alien- 
ated by  intolerances  or  little  criticisms-  of 
one  against  the  other.  That  is  very  vital 
to  all  of  us.  Divided,  our  nations  would 
perish.  United,  we  can  win  the  war,  save  the 
future  for  our  children,  and  keep  faith  with 
otir  fighting  men. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PINNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  1  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Answering  Max  Eastman," 
published  in  PM  of  today's  Issue.  The 
article  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Eastman's 
article  entitled  "To  Collaborate  Success- 
fully We  Must  Pace  the  Pacts  About 
Russia,"  published  in  the  July  Reader's 
Digest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Answebing  Max  Kasticam 

Having  written  a  series  of  seven  pieces  on 
America  and  Russia  a  few  months  ago,  I  had 
hoped  to  keep  off  the  subject  for  some  months 
more.  But  the  July  Reader's  Digest  is  out. 
with  a  14-page  article  by  Max  Eastman  that  is 
bound  to  irritate  and  anger  many  Americans, 
confuse  more,  and  confirm  millions  in  their 
hatred  of  Russia  by  giving  it  plausible  reasons 


to  feed  on.  Eastman  gives  his  attack  tb« 
title  "To  Collaborate  Sucoeestully — We  Must 
Pace  the  Pacts  About  Russia." 

I  brush  aside  the  usual  amenltlea  with 
which  the  article  starts,  like  all  attacks  on 
Russia — admiration,  gratitude,  etc..  for  the 
Russians.  I  am  on  a  search  not  for  protesta- 
tions of  affection  but  for  the  facta  about 
Russia  which  the  title  tells  us  we  must  face. 

But  before  I  can  reach  them  I  have  to  wade 
through  pages  of  attacks,  not  on  Russians 
but  on  Americans.  The  principal  targets  are 
Vice  President  Wallace,  Wendell  WUlkie, 
and  Joseph  E.  Davles.  They  are  described  as 
"apologists  for  communism."  It  Is  not  quite 
clear  whether  Eastman  charges  them  with 
deliberately  misleading  their  countrymen 
about  Russia  or  whether  he  regards  them  as 
bewitched  and  deluded  softies  who  talk  drivel 
about  Russia. 

In  either  case  he  is  wrong.  When  the  his- 
tory of  American  foreign  relations  in  this 
crisis  period  comes  to  be  written,  Wallace 
and  WlUkle  and  Davles  will  be  shining  names 
in  It.  Two  of  them  are  men  of  the  right  in 
politics;  as  applied  to  them,  Eastman's  state- 
ment that  ''many  Americans  are  fooling  with 
communism  Just  to  t)e  on  the  left"  simply 
makes  no  sense. 

The  present  "line"  of  those  who  writ*  as 
Eastman  does  Is  that  the  liberals  and  con- 
servatives who  are  working  for  cloee  relations 
with  Russia  in  the  war  and  the  poet-war  are 
soft-headed  and  sentimental,  and  that  "real- 
ism" is  the  monopoly  of  those  who  attack 
Russia. 

WHO  ARC  THK  ''■XALI8TB''T 

But  Who  are  the  realists?  Are  they  those 
who  said  before  the  war  that  Russia  Is  to 
deeply  a  dictatorship  that  there  is  no  differ* 
ence  between  it  and  Germany?  Are  they 
those  who  eald  that  Russia  is  so  rotten  In- 
ternally that  the  first  external  atUck  will 
cause  it  to  crumble?  Are  they  those  who  said 
that  the  Russian  Army  was  so  shattered  by 
the  purges  that  it  was  Incapalde  of  a  major 
war?  Are  the  realists  those  who  aay  now 
that  the  ally  fighting  on  oiu*  side  la  a  wicked 
herd  state  and  slave  BOdety  between  whom 
and  us  there  stretches  a  flaming  gulf  as  be- 
tween hell  and  heaven? 

It  is  Wallace,  Willkle,  and  Davles  who  are 
the  realists.  What  they  have  done  represent* 
the  tritmaph  of  historic  events  over  past 
prejudices.  They  know  the  faults  at  Stalin 
and  of  the  Ruasian  system  fully  as  well  aa 
Eastman  does.  Davles  and  Willkle  have  seen 
Russia  at  first  hand  during  the  past  year. 
whUe  Eastman  was  there  from  1023-24  and 
has  not  seen  tt  for  close  to  20  yean. 

But  they  are  men  of  action  who  are  think- 
ing of  the  battles  of  the  future,  rather  than 
embittered  doctrinaires  who  are  preoccupied 
with  ancient  wrongs.  And  they  know  that 
the  war  cannot  be  won  tmlees  America  and 
Russia  win  it  together,  and  that  the  peace 
cannot  be  organized  unless  America  and 
Russia  organize  tt  together.  That  Is  why 
they  put  Russia's  strength  and  Its  qualities 
as  a  going  concern  in  the  foregrotuid,  and 
communism's  sins  in  the  background. 

Why  assume  that  these  men.  and  others 
like  them,  are  fools,  dcrfts,  gulls?  Why  not 
conclude  rather  that  they  are  triumphant 
proof  of  a  democracy's  capacity  to  save  itself 
from  class-blindness  and  national  suicide? 

But  the  case  of  American -Russian  accord 
rests  not  on  anyone's  opinion,  but  on  the 
mutual  interests  of  both  nations,  and  on 
Russia's  own  accord. 

BXTS8IAM8  AMD  NAZIS 

But  Eastman  propoees  to  wipe  all  this  off 
the  slate  at  the  very  start.  "Let  us  re- 
memtwr,"  he  writes,  "that  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  Buesians  no  more  Justifies 
communism  than  the  stupendous  assault  of 
the  Germans  Justifies  nail-tsm." 

This  is  a  curious  statement.  In  the  first 
place,  none  of  the  people  Eastman  attacks 
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bftve  «ver  said  that  Russian  reslatance 
nutlfles  communlam.  Tbey  bave  said  that 
It  U  »  basic  argument  for  our  cooperation 
with  the  Russian*. 

In  the  second  place,  the  admiration  of  the 
English  and  the  Americans  for  the  Russian 
achievement  was  all  the  greater  because  they 
bad  been  led  to  believe,  by  men  like  East- 
man, that  Russia  was  rotten  to  the  core, 
would   not  fight,  and  could   not  resist. 

And  finally  I  am  appalled  by  the  cynical 
way  m  virhlch.  In  the  sentence  above.  East- 
man tricks  the  reader  Into  concluding  that 
nothing  in  their  war  record  distinguishes  the 
Nazi  system  from  the  Russian.  Is  there  no 
moral  difference  between  a  nation  that  makes 
a  siupvndous  assault  upon  another,  and  a 
nation  that  offers  stubborn  resistance  to 
It?  Is  there  no  political  dlflerence  between 
a  nation  whose  life  and  aim  are  v»ar  and  a 
nation  that  wants  to  bu'Jd  its  own  eccial 
system  and.  to  do  so,  requires  to  live  at  peace 
with  the  world? 

Is  there  no  difference,  finally,  to  a  poet  and 

a  humanist  like  Eastman,  between  the  mask 

of  sadism  of  the  attacking  Nazi  soldiers  and 

the  unagc  of  firm  and  bitter  defense  by  Rus- 

'    slan  joldicrs  and  civilians? 

I  thouch*^  of  the  way  the  Russians  were 
fighting  while  1  was  reading  the  heart  of 
Eastmans  article— the  "facts  '  about  Russia. 
They  are  basically  three.  One  is  that  Rxissla 
Is  politically  a  vast  concentration  camp.  A 
second  is  that  It  is.  In  economic  terms,  an 
Impoverished  and  a  slave  society.  The  third 
is  that  the  Russ.an  leaders  hate  ana  despise 
the  drmocracies.  and  that  they  plot  Interna- 
tional revolution  against  us. 

I  don't  pretend  to  know,  as  Eastman  does. 
the  final  truth  on  these  issues  But  I  try 
to  use  reason  on  them 

Take  the  question  of  International  revolu- 
tion. Eastman  quotes  learnedly  from  the 
theoretical  writings  of  Leuln  and  Stalin.  Yet 
we  all  know  that  a  politicians  words,  espe- 
cially for  home  consumption,  are  less  im- 
portant than  his  deed-.  By  quotation.  E-->st- 
man.  In  effect,  makes  Stalin  out  to  be  a 
Trotzkyist.  with  a  hunger  for  permanent 
world  revolution.  Yet  If  ycu  look  at  the  rec- 
ord of  Rxissla's  deeds,  you  find  that,  under 
Stalin.  Russia  abandoned  the  tactic  of  world 
revolution  and  used  the  Comintern  mainly 
for  its  own  safety.  And  If  you  look  at  the 
record,  you  know  that  Russia's  so-called  Com- 
munist plotting  has  not  caused  us  In  a 
quarter  century  to  add  a  single  soldier  to  the 
American  armies. 

DO  StAVlS  ncHT? 
On  the  economic  Issue,  no  one  hai,  denied 
the  poverty  of  the  Russian  people  in  the  last 
decade  when  they  were  arming  for  a  struggle 
that  was  to  absorb  everything  but  the  barest 
necessities.  But  what  Is  crucial  is  that  the 
Russian  people  know  that  their  total  na- 
tional income  la  greater  than  ever,  and  that 
when  they  can  live  at  peace  It  will  mean 
higher  living  standard*  for  the  people. 
•  Lower  than  ours?  Of  course.  But  before 
you  speak  contemptuously  of  the  Russian 
economic  achievement,  measure  the  rate  of 
progress  In  the  national  Income  of  the  two 
countries  In  the  past  quarter  century. 

As  I  read  Eastman  on  Russian  poverty  and 
the  subjection  of  the  people,  I  kept  think- 
ing: If  these  people  are  slaves,  why  do  s'.aves 
fight  so  well?  Why  do  starving  people  form 
themselves  not  Just  Into  a  nation  with  an 
army,  but  a  nation  in  arms?  Why  do  Rus- 
sian children,  as  Maurice  Hindus  described 
them  in  Mother  Russia,  die  for  their  courttry 
with  a  deep  Joy  that  would  do  honcr  to  grown 
and  mi  lure  men?  Why  do  Russians  have 
the  sense  that  they  are  fashioning  a  new 
world.  With  new  meanings — a  sense  that  we 
in  America  seem  sadly  to  have  lost? 

If  this  were  all.  I  should  be  more  enthusi- 
astic about  the  Russian  system  than  I  am. 
But   there  la  also  political  suppression,  the 


single-party  system,  the  police  state.  East- 
man quotes  enormous  figures  about  people  In 
concentration  camps  In  Russia.  Although  I 
don't  trust  his  figures,  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  true  ones  are  large.  But  the 
figures  are  not  crucial.  What  Is  crucial  Is 
that  Russians  lack  fnsedom  of  thought.  The 
lesser  punishment  is  absorbed  In  the 
greater — the  Imprisonment  of  the  body  in  tlie 
Imprisonment  of  the  mind. 

It  is  because  of  tliis  lack  of  freedom  In 
Russia  that  we  on  PM  have  opposed  the  Rus- 
sian social  system,  and  oppo.sed  all  who  advo- 
cate it  for  America. 

But  what  follows  from  Eastman's  argument 
on  this  score?  Does  he  want  us  to  demand 
of  Russia  that  she  change  her  .'ocial  system 
as  the  condition  of  coUaboraticn?  Imugir.e 
what  the  Russians  could  s;iy  about  nur  dis- 
trlbuticn  of  income,  cur  treatment  cf  Negroes, 
our  class  system  of  education. 

Or  does  he  want  Roosevelt  and  Churchill, 
each  time  they  make  speeches,  to  include  de- 
nunciations of  their  soviet  ally? 

Or  does  he  want  us  to  break  off  relations 
with  Russia  now.  ard  try  to  pet  along  with- 
out her  In  the  post-war  world? 

HIS    TWO    SPECIFIC    SUGGESTIONS 

He  doesn't  come  out  openly  for  any  of  the?c 
thlng.^.  His  only  specific  suggestions  are  two: 
That  America  l;an  t..-ie  Communist  Party;  and 
that  we  should  not  "passively  allow  cur 
schcols.  newspapeis.  radios,  beck  and  maga- 
zine publishing  hoi::^es,  cinema  studios.  Office 
of  War  Information,  to  be  permented  with 
the  agents  and  apologists  of  communism." 

That  Is  to  say.  lie  proposes  Stalinist  sup- 
pression of  American  political  and  intel- 
lectual freedom  He  proposes  that  wc  take 
over  from  the  Russ;ans  the  one  big  thing  that 
scars  their  record,  and  refashion  curtelves 
In  their  image. 

As  for  myself,  I  i.ave  more  faith  in  America 
than  that.  I  have  faith  in  our  dom.ocratic 
Institutions — so  much  faith  that  I  believe 
they  can  compete  in  the  world  with  tho^c  of 
a  totalitarian  soc.allsm — and  without  our 
having  to  resort  to  suppression. 

We  need  freedom  from  external  attack; 
and  we  can  get  that  best  by  working  with 
Russia.  We  need  internal  economic  and 
social  Justice — and  w.  can  get  that  best  by 
conctntrating  on  cur  own  inadequacies. 
And  we  need  national  stature  and  moral 
greatness.  But  wc  can  get  that  best  not  by 
hating  the  ways  o(  others  but  by  measuring 
our  strength  against  our  own  tasks. 
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Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  a  definite  and  well-defined  move- 
ment to  liquic'ale  organized  labor,  u.'^ing 
as  a  basis  the  Mictions  of  a  small  group 
affiliated  with  the  labor  movement,  must 
be  apparent  to  every  thinking  American. 
There  are  many  persons  who  complain 
about  the  spots  which  occasionally  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  yet  no 
thoughtful  indi\idual  would  say  do  away 
with  the  sun  because  oi  the  spots  that 
occasionally  mar  its  surface,  and  as  it 
is  in  the  case  of  the  siin.  so  it  is  in  the 
case  of  organized  labor.    Under  the  cir- 


cumstances it  is  well  to  consider  at  this 
time  when  feeling  runs  high,  the  contri- 
bution made  to  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  thp  American  people  through  or- 
ganized labor,  so  that  we  may  present, 
if  possible,  these  who  would  seek  to  de- 
stroy this  essential  asset  to  American 
progress  and  happiness  from  the  accom- 
pli.vhment  of  their  purpose.  In  his  veto 
message  Pre.udcnt  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  sets  forth  as  follows,  and  I 
quote: 

1  am  unalterably  rpposed  to  strikes  In  war- 
time.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  powers  of 
Government  to  prevent  them.     It  is  clearly 
the  will  of  the  American  po.jple  that  for  the 
duration    of    the    war   all    labor   d;.<^putes    be 
settled  by  orderly  pr.'cedurcs  established  by 
law.     It  is  the  will  of  the  American  people 
that   no  war  work  be  Intenupted  by  strike 
or  Icck-out.     American  labor  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can business  gave  their  no  strike  no  lock-cut 
pledge    after    the    attack    en    Pearl    Harbor. 
That  pledge  has  been  well  kept  except  in  the 
caie  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers.    For  the  entire  year  of  1942  the  time  lost 
by  strikes  aveiaged  only  five  one-hundredths 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  man-hours  worked. 
Tlie    American    people    should    realize    that 
fact— that  ninety-nme  and  ninety-five  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  cf  the  work  was  not 
delaved    by   strikes.     That   record   has    never 
before  been  equaled  in  thi*  country.     It  is  as 
good  or  better  than  the  record  cf  &ny  of  cur 
allies  in  wartime. 

Little  did  the  handful  of  men  dream  or 
visualize  even  by  the  broadest  stretch  of 
tl^e  imagination  some  50  years  ago  when 
orizani.-^ed  labor  came  into  existence  in 
the  United  States,  that  as  a  result  of 
their  efforts  and  a  consequence  of  their 
contribution  there  would  be  created  in 
this  Nation  of  oiu-s  what  really  represents 
not  only  an  adjunct  of  government  but  a 
contribution  to  the  serenity  of  the  Amer- 
ican home. 

The  theory  of  our  Government  has 
always  been  that  there  should  be  three 
separate  divi.^ions:  The  executive,  the 
judicial,  and  tl'.e  Ie.L'i.slative.  But  with- 
out the  coniribution  of  organized  labor 
I  sometime.s  wonder  just  what  would  be 
the  lot  of  the  ordinary  individual  worker 
in  the  United  Slates  of  America,  and  just 
what  would  be  the  conditions  that,might 
obtain  in  the  land  itself.  Organized 
labor  for  more  than  half  a  century  has 
struggled  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
worker  in  America,  and  through  better- 
ing the  condition  of  tlie  worker  in  Amer- 
ica has  made  life  more  pleasant  and  more 
wholesome  for  every  individual  citizen 
and  for  every  family  in  the  entire  Nation. 

In  the  early  brave  days  theirs  was  in- 
deed a  hard  lot.  Not  only  obliged  to 
contend  wlih  the  power  and  the  force  of 
money,  but  with  v.hat  was  known  in 
those  days  as  company  unions,  but  re- 
quired in  addition  to  combat  the  forces 
that  money  can  always  array  against 
any  caase  which  represents  social  ad- 
vancement and  the  promotion  of  the 
welf-ire  of  th.e  individual  worker.  So 
that  liiey  wei'e  required  to  combat  with- 
out funds  venal  legislature,  corrupt 
judges,  corrupt  public  officials,  and  not 
infrequently  paid  emissaries  in  the  ranks 
of  labor  iiself. 

It  remained  for  a  clear  message  from 
the  seat  of  Christian  morality  at  a  crit- 
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agencies  concerned  with  the  dissemination 
of  such  Information  as  to  the  most  appro- 


clency  of  operation  and  on  the  contrary  has 
Increased  the  cost  of  operation. 


*L..         In.. 


forces  or  to  our  people  on  the  home  front  by 
the  character   and  context  of   the  domestic 
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ical  period  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
to  give  to  organized  labor  the  dignity 
and  the  character  and  the  place  in  the 
sun  that  a  movement  of  this  nature  re- 
quired in  order  to  succeed,  in  'the  ency- 
clical delivered  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  nearly 
half  a  century  ago.  in  which  was  pointed 
out  the  obligation  of  the  employer  as 
well  as  the  obligation  of  the  employee. 

In  those  early  brave  days  there  was  no 
limitation  except  the  exhaustion  of  the 
individual  -which  governed  the  number 
of  hours  which  the  workei  was  required 
to  work.  Likewise  there  was  no  geneial 
system  of  payment  or  remuneration  lor 
the  labor  performed  by  the  individual, 
so  that  a  12-hour  day  and  a  daily  wage 
of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  a  laborer 
and  employment  then  only  when  weather 
permitted  was  usually  the  lot  of  the 
worker  in  America. 

It  was  little  better  than  the  system 
of  serfdom  which  obtained  prior  to  1865 
in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  life 
was  as  desirable  as  actual  slavery,  where 
the  mind  was  free  but  the  body  was  never 
free.  In  the  old  days  the  slave  repre- 
sented a  potential  value  and  it  was  an 
obligation  and  duty,  as  well  as  good  busi- 
ness investment,  for  the  owner  of  the 
slave  to  see  not  only  that  he  was  properly 
fed  and  properly  clothed  and  properly 
housed  and  to  receive  medical  attention 
when  it  was  deemed  necessary.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  worker  rarely  lived  imder 
conditions  that  made  life  inviting  or 
that  were  in  confoimity  with  an  honest 
or  clear  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tional guaranty  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  on  the  part  of  every 
individual  living  under  the  American 
flag. 

But  organized  labor  proceeded  with  its 
task  and  changed  the  12-hour  day  to  an 
11-hour  day,  and  tht  11-hour  day  to  a 
10-hour  day,  and  the  10-hour  day  to  a 
9-hour  day,  and  the  9-hour  day  to  an 
8-hour  day,  and  then  an  alriost  universal 
Saturday  half-holiday. 

There  was  no  provision  made  in  the 
early  days,  not  even  30  years  ago,  for  the 
protection  of  the  worker  in  industry.  I 
can  very  well  recall.  32  years  ago  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  making  many  visits 
to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washing- 
ton, then  presided  over  by  Dr.  Stratton, 
later  head  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  discussing  with  him 
various  devices  for  protection  of  the  limbs 
and  not  infrequently  the  life  of  the  work- 
er. Then  began  the  movement  in  Amer- 
ica and  throughout  the  world  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  limbs  and  the  life  of  the 
worker  in  Industry. 

Then  came  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act,  and  later  the  Maternity  Benefit 
Act,  adopted,  however,  in  this  Nation  of 
ours  only  in  1913  by  a  majority  of  States. 
So  organized  labor  has  made  definite 
progress,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are 
beginning  to  think  in  different  terms  of 
our  responsibility  not  only  to  the  worker 
but  our  responsibility  to  every  element  of 
society. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
second  Divine  Commandment  which  sets 
forth  we  should  love  our  neighbor  as  oiu:- 
selves.   And  we  are  likewise  familiar  with 


the  old  Biblical  saying  that  "I  am  my 
brother's  keeper."  but  little  of  the  broth- 
erly love  was  evidenced  In  the  treatment 
of  the  workers,  and  were  It  not  for  the 
work  of  organized  labor  I  question  very 
much  if  any  of  these  humane  laws  we  love 
to  conjure  with  and  in  which  we  take  real 
pride  at  the  present  time  would  ever  have 
been  placed  on  the  statute  bcjks  of  any 
State  in  the  entire  Union. 

President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
summed  up  the  situation  and  its  applica- 
tion in  his  message  to  Congress  of  June 
8. 1934.  in  which  he  set  forth: 

Our  task  of  reconstruction  does  not  require 
the  creation  of  new  and  strange  values.  It  is 
rather  the  finding  of  the  way  once  more  to 
know,  but  to  some  degree  forgotten.  Ideals 
and  values.  If  the  means  and  details  are  In 
some  instances  new.  the  objectives  are  as  per- 
manent as  human  nature  Among  our  objec- 
tives I  place  the  security  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  Nation  first.  This  secu- 
rity for  the  Individual  and  for  the  family  con- 
cerns itself  primarily  with  three  factors.  Fiist, 
people  want  decent  homes  to  live  In;  second, 
they  want  to  locate  them  where  they  can  en- 
gage in  prcductlve  work;  and  third,  they  want 
some  safeguard  against  misfortunes  which 
cannot  be  wholly  eliminated  in  this  man- 
mcde  world  of  ours. 

Subsequent  to  this  message  the  Presi- 
dent created  a  committee  on  economic 
and  social  security  and  this  committee, 
after  interviewing  many  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens, including  .-epresentatives  of  organi- 
zations in  all  parts  of  the  country,  dis- 
closed the  following  existing  conditions: 

In  1935  there  were  13,000,000  people, 
including  children  and  aged,  who  were 
dependent  upon  emergency  relief  for  a 
subsistence,  and  approximately  ten  mil- 
lions of  workers  out  of  emplosmient  ether 
than  relief  workers.  Many  millions  more 
had  lost  their  entire  savings  and  there 
had  occurred  a  very  great  decrease  in 
earnings.  The  ravages  of  probably  the 
worst  depression  of  all  time  have  been 
emphasized  by  greater  urbanization, 
with  a  total  dependence  of  a  majority  of 
our  people  on  their  earnings  in  industry. 

In  the  slack  year  of  1933, 14,500  persons 
were  fatally  injured  in  American  Indus- 
try, and  55,000  sustained  some  perma- 
nent injury.  Each  year,  above  one- 
eighth  of  all  workers  suffer  one  or  more 
illnesses  which  disable  them  for  a  week 
and  the  percentage  of  the  families  In 
which  some  member  is  seriously  111  is 
even  greater. 

The  National  Social  Security  Act  which 
provides  among  other  things  protection 
to  aged  persons;  second,  protection  for 
persons  who  gjre  blind;  third,  dependent 
and  crippled  children:  fourth,  maternal 
and  child  welfare:  fifth,  public  health; 
sixth,  administration  of  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws;  seventh,  estab- 
lishment of  social  security  boards  nation- 
ally and  in  the  State;  eighth,  the  raising 
of  revenue  for  all  of  these  purposes. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  a  short  period  of  8  years 
more  social  reforms  have  been  adopted  in 
,  America  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
than  in  the  entire  century  and  a  half 
preceding,  and  no  gioup.  of  people  in 
America  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  adoption  of  these  social  and  economic 
reforms  so  essential  to  the  welfare  and 


happiness  of  the  American  people  than 
did  organized  labor. 

That  certain  leaders  have  been  sttilty 
of  treasonable  acts  that  Jeopardized  the 
lives  of  our  boys  and  that  tended  to  serve 
as  an  estoppel  of  the  production  of  war 
materials  essential  to  an  early  conclusion 
of  the  war  Is  accented  by  everyone,  but 
to  condemn  organized  labor  as  a  whole 
for  the  acts  of  a  limited  number  who  have 
been  clearly  guilty  of  treasonable  conduct 
is  not  justified.  The  statement  that  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  en- 
tire war  work  was  conducted  in  the  year 
1942  without  interruption  and  which  con- 
stituted the  greatest  wartime  record  in 
the  history  cf  the  Nation  is  sufHcient 
justification  for  clear  and  considered 
judgment  upon  the  contribution  of  the 
organization  as  a  whole,  rather  than  a 
general  condemnation  because  of  the  acts 
of  a  few. 
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Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
on  June  29,  1943: 

My  fellow  Americans,  Executive  Order  No. 
9182  dated  June  13.  1942.  established  the 
Office  of  War  Information  within  the  Office 
fo  Emergency  Management  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  existing  agencies 
handling  foreign  and  domestic  Information 
which  were  consolidated  to  form  the  OfBce 
of  War  Information  were: 

3.  The  Office  of  Pacts  and  Figures  and  Its 
powers  and  duties 

b.  Th?  Office  of  Government  Reports  and 
Its  powers  and  duties. 

c.  That  part  of  the  former  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Information  which  related 
to  the  gathering  of  public  Information  and 
Its  dissemination  abroad. 

4.  The  Division  of  Information  cf  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management. 

The  chief  purpose  In  establishing  the  Office 
of  War  Information  was  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate Information  at  home  and  abroad 
concerning  the  war.  Specifically  the  Execu- 
tive order  outlined  Itfc  purpose  In  the  follow- 
ing language  In  section  4: 

"C!onslstent  with  the  war  Information  pol- 
icies of  the  President  and  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  BUtes,  (nd  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Ccnunlttee  on  War  In- 
formation Policy  the  Director  shall  perform 
the  following  f\uictions  and  duties: 

"a.  Formulate  and  carry  out,  through  the 
use  of  press,  radio,  motion  picture,  and  other 
facilities,  Information  programs  designed  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  an  informed 
and  intelligent  understanding,  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  the  status  and  progress  of  the 
war  effort  and  of  the  war  pc^des.  activities, 
and  alms  of  the  Government. 

"b.  Coordinate  the  war  Informational  ac- 
tivities of  aU  Federal  department*  and  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  assuring  an  accurate 
and  consistent  flow  of  war  information  to 
the  public  and  the  world  at  large. 

"c.  Obtain,  study,  and  analyze  informatkm 
concerning  the  war  effort  and  advlM  tbe 
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at  peace  with  the  world.  Men  and  women 
were  at  wcik  on  fairns.  In  mines  and  in  mills, 
In  factories  and  stores,  and  in  all  the  various 


ground  of  war-torn  territory.    He,  a  bit  older 

than  she.  was  no  douht  bemoaning  the  fate 
which  had  h^fallpn  him      Bprpft  nf  his  lut^nr 


COW.  and  the  many  other  strategic  points 
on   the    1.800-mlle   Rixaslan   front,   too   nu- 

mprnii^     to     rrvpntinn      h*»r#»       thA     hprr  p«     vrHo 
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agencies  concerned  with  the  dissemination 
of  such  Information  as  to  the  most  appro- 
priate and  eflecttve  means  of  keeping  the 
public  adequately  and  accurately  informed, 
"d.  Review,  clear,  and  approve  all  pro- 
posed radio  and  n  otlon -picture  programs 
sponsored  by  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  serve  as  the  central  point  of  clear- 
ance and  contact  for  the  radio-broadcasting 
and  motion-picture  industries,  respectively, 
in  their  relationships  with  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  concerning  such  Gov- 
ernment programs. 

•e  Maintain  liaison  with  the  Information 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  lor  the  pur- 
pose cf  relating  the  Government's  Informa- 
tional proprams  and  facilities  to  those  of 
such  nations 

•*f  Perform  such  other  functions  and 
duties  relating  to  war  information  as  the 
President  may  from  time  to  time  determine  " 
The  Office  of  War  Information  for  adminis- 
trative and  functional  purposes  has  been 
divided  Into  an  overseas  cperafions  branch 
and  a  domestic  operations  branch.  Wide  use 
of  press,  radio,  and  motion-picture  facilities 
baa  been  made  to  carry  out  Us  program. 

Certainly  there  is  need  lor  an  overseas 
operations  branch  to  let  our  allies  and  the 
neutral  ct-uniries  know  what  we  are  doing 
and  can  do  to  win  this  war  Furthermore. 
the  psychoicglral  warfare  of  President  Wilson 
used  so  successfully  In  Wcrld  War  No.  1  in 
breaking  the  morale  of  the  German  people 
and  pavlnf  the  way  to  an  early  peace  was 
well  worth  while  and  we  hope  the  oaice  of 
War  Information  can  successfully  emulate 
It  In  this  war  Recent  history  has  shown 
that  the  press,  radio,  and  motion  picture  can 
be  highly  successful  In  breaking  the  morale 
of  governments  and  their  people  Hitler  and 
Hlrohlto  have  gained  easy  and  spectacular 
victories  br  their  use  in  disseminating  prop- 
aganda in  the  Balkans,  the  Low  Countries, 
France,  and  the  Far  Bast.  We  would  be  fool- 
ish indeed  If  we  failed  to  employ  the  same 
weapon  against  Germany  and  Japan.  Re- 
cent signs  show  that  cur  campaign  In  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere  in  Europe  Is  bearing 
fruit.  It  may  help  to  shorten  the  war  ap- 
preciably If  we  continue  to  tell  the  German 
people  how  destructive  our  air  raids  have 
been  to  their  industrial  facilities  and  how  we 
are  prepared  and  determined  to  use  this  effec- 
tive Instrument  of  destruction  to  blast  their 
rndustries.  their  arsenals,  and  their  subma- 
rine lairs  to  dust. 

No  effort  was  made  by  the  House  recently 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  expenditures  from 
the  overseas  operations  branch  below  that 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee 

The  Domestic  Operations  Branch  has  not 
functioned  as  well  as  the  Overseas  Branch. 
Instead  of  collecting,  coordinating,  and  chan- 
neling facHial  Information  on  the  home 
front,  it  has  provided  a  subject  of  debate  ana 
controversy  within  Its  own  group.  In  the 
press,  and  over  the  radio,  as  well  as  in  the 
pubLc  lor\;m. 

The  Dirtc.or  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion IS  Mr.  Emer  Davis,  a  member  of  the 
American  Labor  Party  In  New  York  City  Mr 
Davis  enjoys  a  splend  d  reputation  as  a  writer 
and  ri'dio  commentator.  He  Is  a  man  of 
pleasant  peisonality  and  undoubted  personal 
Irttgnty  Hi.wever,  he  l."  one  of  the  first  to 
admit  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  Do- 
mestic Opt^rations  Branch  and  that  poor  ad- 
ministrative work  has  been  of  no  help.  Fur- 
thermore, he  admits  some  of  the  pamphlets 
and  publications  of  the  Oiace  of  War  Infor- 
mat'on  have  dealt  with  domestic  problems  in 
other  thui  a  factual  manner.  Their  admis- 
sion Justifies  that  it  was  indu!t;ing  In  prop- 
aganda or  a  colorizatlon  of  news  en  the  home 
front 

The  consolidation  of  the  four  agencies 
brlugmg  into  being  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation has  not  resulted  in  noticeable  effi- 


ciency of  operation  and  on  the  contrary  has 
increased  the  cost  of  operation. 

In  the  last  year  of  operation  of  the  lour 
constituent  agencies  they  cost  approximately 
$10,400,000  Under  the  Qrst  year  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information  this  amount  was  in- 
creased to  $35,847,292,  or  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  originally  spent.  The  Do- 
mestic Operations  Branch  rather  than  effe:t- 
Ing  a  reduction  in  cost  or  personnel  increased 
both.  The  monetary  increase  wa?  over  100 
percent,  or  from  approximately  $4  CC'J  000  to 
more  than  I8.000.0QO.  The  p?rsonnol  mcreuse 
reauested  raised  the  number  fn)m  3  253  to 
4  407.  In  the  fiscal  yenr  1914  the  Office  of 
War  Infoimation  asked  lor  S47.342.C00  and  an 
ircrei'Sj  of  personr.e!  to  ,5.438 

The  sum  of  $3,865,900  was  requested  for 
the  Domestic  Operations  Branch  m  1944. 
which  was  a  sizable  increase  v.\er  the  amcunt 
available  for  1913.  The  H  use  Appr<ipria'.:..ns 
Committee  trimmed  the  uver-a'l  requrHt  by 
$1.2.66'' .496  The  amount  recnmmenrted  by 
I  the  committee  for  the  Domestic  O^jerations 
I  Brpnch  was  $o.500.0C0.  or  a  reduction  of  37 
I  percent.  The  amendment  which  I  oflercd 
fr:.m  the  floor  struck  this  am:  unr  from  the 
bill 

Exhaustive  end  searching  hearings  on  every 
phase  of  the  Office  of  War  Information  were 
he'.d.  covering  several  days  in  tim^  and  alnii  st 
400  pa£;es  cl  printed  testimony  The  H  use, 
when  presented  with  the  f-cts.  adopted  my 
amendment  by  a  roll-call  vote  of  218  to  114. 
The  chief  objections  and  criticl.-in.-  leveled 
agiinst  the  Domestic  Operations  Br:inch  rf 
the  Office  of  War  Information  may  bo  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Pcx:t  administration,  resulting  ir  an  In- 
crease of  personnel  and  e>pensp  of  operation. 
2  The  emploympnt  of  too  many  aliens 
3.  The  failure  to  properly  collect,  coordi- 
nate, and  cbannel  information  so  a?  to  elimi- 
nate confusion  and  uncertainty  over  con- 
flicting statements  being  issued  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
minlstra'^i^n  for  War.  and  other  agencies 

4  The  issuance  of  propaganda  on  strictly 
domestic  issues. 

5.  Colorizatlon  of  news  by  improper  anal- 
yses and  interpretation. 

6  Attempts  to  censor  and  coiurul  press 
releases. 

7  The  unusual  number  of  requests  for 
deferment  from  military  services  of  elifrib'.e 
men— more  than  50  percent  of  the  male  em- 
ployees of  Office  cf  War  Information  being 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  38. 

8.  The  failure  to  reduce  per.^onncl  to  help 
relieve  a  critical  manpower  shortage  for  the 
armed  services  war  industries,  and  food  pro- 
duction. 

Certainly  we  could  not  sustain  our  popula- 
tion at  heme  and  our  fighting  forces  abroad 
on  the  mental  diet  furi^ishcd  by  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Office  of  War  Information  on 
domestic  issues 
!  The  American  people  know  why  we  arc  at 
war.  Their  Congress  has  appropriated  over 
S3'.0.0OU.00O.O00  for  war  pu^po^es  siiico  J;.Iy  1. 
1940  Their  sons  are  fighting  on  the  seven 
seas,  on  far-flung  battle  lines  which  encircle 
the  globe,  and  in  the  skies  over  even  conti- 
nent. Unpreceaenled  taxes  have  been  levied 
upon  them  to  finance  this  war  Sucilfice?, 
service,  sorrow,  and  travail  is  our  let  until 
we  have  finished  the  task  of  de.stroymg  the 
military  power  of  the  Axis  which  threatens 
all  we  hold  dear.  The  American  people  are 
determined  that  nothing  shall  deter  them 
from  this  task.  They  kr  :\v  who  we  are  fi^ht- 
I  in?,  why  we  are  fighting,  and  for  what  we  are 
I  flfhting.  They  need  no  ministry  of  propa- 
gar.d.i  to  centor  press  r^lease.^  on  domestic 
programs.  They  need  no  croup  of  pri  pa. 
gandists  to  preach  state  social  sm  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  I  challenge  any  listener  or 
protcgcnist  of  the  administration  of  the  Do- 
mestic Operations  Brai-ich  to  cite  a  single 
worth-while  contribution  made  to  our  armed 


forces  or  to  our  people  on  the  home  front  by 
the  character  and  context  of  the  domestic 
prcpaeanda  foisted  upon  us  by  pamphlets  and 
publicatiuns  printed  and  distributed  at  Gov- 
ernment expen.'-e.  Much  cf  this  work  Is  an 
afTront  to  our  intelligence  and  our  patriotism. 
A  free,  untrammeled  press  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  arms  of  a  democracy  It  is  a 
tower  of  strength  for  a  free  people  We 
have  a  free  press  which  can  be  relied  upon 
to  faithfully  accurately,  and  fairly  report 
upon  the  doiiigs  cf  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  cf  the  Government.  The  peo- 
ple can  be  relied  upon  to  act  Intellgeiitly 
when  facts  are  fairly  prc-^ented  Censcr-hip 
of  the  pres'  and  colcrizaticn  of  the  news  on 
domestic  poucies  by  a  centralized  Govern- 
ment asency  will  blnnket  the  firos  of  freedom 
burning  on  the  hearth.-.tones  of  our  people 
I  repeat.  America  needs  no  Grebbcls  sitting 
in  Washin'^ion  to  tril  the  American  press 
what  to  pub!i<-h  or  the  Americnn  people  why 
we  are  at  war.  America  needs  no  Vircmio 
Gayda  sittinc  in  Wiishmgton  to  hand  down 
tinged  news  on  dome-tic  p::lici%s  or  to  influ- 
ence our  thoughts  and  actions. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  GEORGE  L  RADCLIFFE 

OF    M.\nYI-AND 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  1   (lenislative  day  of 
Mnjidav  May  24>.  1943 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  an 
open-air  rreeting  over  which  I  presided 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  June  22.  at 
the  courthou.'^e  plaza  in  Baltimore,  on 
the  .second  anniversary  of  the  brutal  at- 
tack by  Hitler  on  Russia.  The  meeting 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  tribute  to  Russia. 
A  very  in'ere.«ting  program  was  pre- 
sented, emphasizing  the  magnificently 
heroic  .stand  cf  Russia  again<:t  the  power- 
ful and  ruthless  forces  seeking  her  de- 
stru.'t:on. 

The  chief  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  l  Mr.  Murray].  His  address 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing to  which  I  have  ever  listened. 
Hi.^torians  will  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  defen.se  by  Russia  on  the  longest 
battle  lines  ot  which  there  is  any  record 
in  history  will  always  be  an  Inspiration 
to  pccnlo  wlio  will  fight  to  preserve  their 
ind'^pendence. 

Most  as.>uredly,  the  magnificent  and 
succosiful  defen.se  by  Russia  against 
military  power  greater  than  the  world 
had  ever  b:-io.c  conceived  cf  has  not  only 
been  hf^lpfu!  to  Russia,  but  has  b?en  in- 
valuable to  the  cause  of  liberty  through- 
out the  world. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  request  that  the 
highly  inforrnativf  and  valuable  speech 
delivered  by  the  St  nator  from  Montana 
be  pruited  m  the  Appendix  to  the  Con- 
CRtssioN.^L  Record. 

There  bo^ng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

rND.ST-NTED    RUSSI.* 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  2  years  ago  yesterday,  Russia  was 


f*  * 
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at  peace  with  the  world.     Men  and   women 

were  at  wcik  on  fairns.  in  mines  and  In  mills. 
In  factories  and  stores,  and  in  all  the  various 
activities  of  a  great  nation.  Millions  of 
hpppy  children  were  at  schocil  or  on  p.ay- 
grcuiids.  A  great  war  was  rag.r.g  elsewhere, 
spreading  death  ai.d  desolation — a  war 
started  by  a  people  obsessed  by  a  superior- 
ity complex,  under  the  Itauership  cf  a  group 
of  ruthless  militarists.  They  were  deter- 
mined to  set  up  a  new  ord.T  in  th?  world — 
an  oid?r  which  would  enslave  all  their  nesir 
and  distant  neighbors 

Ruisia  was  not  a  warlike  nation.  She 
wanted  peace.  She  wanted  only  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  her  resources  and  work  out 
a  better  way  of  life  for  her  people.  Irdet'd, 
she  had  a  solemn  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
G-^nnan  Government,  a  tre.Uy  whicli  would 
permit  her  to  escape  the  dondly  ravacrcs  of 
war  while  devoting  herself  to  the  welfDre  of 
her  people.  But  Hitler  had  willed  it  other- 
wise. 

On  the  evening  of  JUne  21.  1941,  one  can 
safely  assume,  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the 
160  German  divisions  poised  along  the  Rus- 
sian border,  there  was  a  conference  between 
Herr  Hitler  and  his  most  eminent  generals. 
The  Fuehrer  probably  said  something  like 
this: 

"At  4  a  m.  tomorrow,  you  will  strike  at  the 
Soviet  Union  while  its  people  sleep.  Move 
swiftly.  Push  the  panzers  through  the 
Bolshevist  ranks.  Stop  at  nothing.  In  3 
weeks,  we  will  meet  In  Moscow.' 

A  few  hours  later,  at  the  dawn  of  June  22, 
1941,  they  struck,  and  by  evening,  thousands 
of  Russians  were  dead,  maimed,  or  prisoners 
of  war  at  the  hands  of  the  German  military 
machine  and  its  regimented  hordes.  Their 
solemn  pledge  not  to  violate  Russian  terri- 
tory, given  in  August,  1939,  had  become 
another  German  scrap  of  paper  familiar  to 
history. 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since  that  treach- 
erous day — 2  years  of  tears,  of  agony,  and  of 
death  in  Russia.  Millions  of  Russians  mean- 
while have  died  In  the  defense  of  their  soil 
and  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  It  is.  of 
course,  expected  of  soldiers  to  die  on  the  field 
of  battle,  but  now  we  are  witnessing  a  war  of 
extermination  of  civilian  populations  as  well. 
Wherever  German  troops  have  set  foot,  they 
have  waged  a  cruel  and  bloody  warfare 
against  Innocent  men,  women,  and  children 
In  occupied  areas  as  well  as  on  the  battle 
fronts.  Their  campaign  of  ruin  and  deso- 
lation has  been  relentless  and  complete. 
That  Is  why  the  casualties- have  been  so  vast 
and  the  tragedy  so  grim.  That  is  why  the 
Indignation  of  civilized  people  everywhere  is 
today  burning  so  fiercely  against  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  unparalleled  barbarism. 

As  I  sat  down  to  draft  this  address,  there 
lay  before  me  three  clippings  containing 
photographs  brought  out  of  Russia  by  Amer- 
ican correspondents.  I  am  unequal  to  the 
task  of  giving  you  an  adequate  word  picture 
of  the  horrors  they  depict.  A  long  row  of 
dead  bodies  of  men  and  women,  civilians, 
mind  you.  mutilated  and  left  to  rot  in  the 
fields.  Nearby,  a  group  of  Russians  are  dig- 
ging out  of  a  shallow  grave  the  bodies  of 
other  civilians. 

The  second  picture  shows  wives  and 
mothers  crying  over  the  corpses  of  tlieir  loved 
ones,  and  nearby  are  fear-shocked  little  chU- 
dren  weeping  and  wondering  why  their 
fathers  and  brothers  should  be  so  cruelly 
murdered.  Under  those  two  photos  an  in- 
censed American  editor  gave  vent  to  the 
feelings  which  such  scenes  always  arouse  In 
the  hearts  of  Americans  In  the  following  cap- 
tion;  "Not  war,   but  sadistic  butchery!" 

I  turned  to  the  third  picture  from  Russia. 
As  far  cs  the  eye  could  see  there  was  not  a 
house  left  in  the  vast  area — destruction  and 
death  everywhere.  Near  the  ruins  of  what 
was  once  their  humble  home,  a  little  girl 
was  sitting  on  the  ground  gazing  In  bewilder- 
ment at  her  wailing  brother  and  the  back- 


ground of  war-torn  territory.    He,  a  bit  older 

than  she.  was  no  doubt  bemoaning  the  late 
which  had  befallen  him.  Bereft  of  his  father 
and  mother,  he  and  his  baby  sister  were  left 
alone  in  a  territory  overrun  by  these  cruel 
Invaders, 

That,  my  friends,  gives  a  picture  of  the 
theaters  of  war  v^heie  Hitlers  legions  ha'"3  | 
penetrated.  That  is  the  menace  which 
threatens  the  pc.:ce  and  security  of  our  own 
pe(;p'.e  as  vvul.  Tliat  is  what  heroic  Kuasiau 
soldiers  and  guerrillas  are  fijhtinn:  to  end.  i 
For  the  past  2  years  they  have  been  pivlng 
their  lives  by  the  millions  In  a  heroic  effort 
to  block  Hitler's  read  to  victory-. 

My  friends,  these  scenes  ccu!d  be  multl-  \ 
plieU  by  the  hundreds  of  thcusitnds,  and  yet  | 
we  could  net  have  a  true  picture  oi"  tiie  ' 
horrors  which  have  been  vicited  upon  the  1 
Russian  people,  who  only  2  short  years  before 
were  unaware  of  the  tragic  events  soon  to 
engulf  them.  ; 

Why,  we  may  ask.  Is  all  this  taking  place?    ' 
In  one  of  his  outbursts  of  candor.  Hitler  gave 
the  answer  when  he  said: 

"If  cur  hearts  are  set  on  establishing  oiu- 
great  German  Reich,  we  must,  above  all 
things,  force  out  and  exterminate  the  Slavonic 
nations.  Twenty  million  people  must  be 
wiped  cut.  From  now  on  this  will  be  one  of 
the  principal  aims  of  the  German  policy." 

Hitler  has  been  making  good  his  pledge,  but, 
my  friends,  he  will  never  overcome  the  vast 
heroic  armies  of  Russia.  They  have  weapons 
In  their  hands,  and  they  know  how  to  use 
them.  They  now  have  faithful  allies  in  the 
governments  and  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  They  know  what  they  are  fighting 
for.  They  are  selling  )heir  lives  dearly. 
They  are  exacting  a  terrific  price  from  Hitler's 
legions  by  their  extraordinary  courage  and 
superhuman  sacrifices.  That  is  why  the 
fanatical  Nazis,  seeing  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  are  now  feverishly  waging  a  war  of 
extermination  against  the  defenseless  civil- 
ians of  Russia,  More  than  40.000.000  Rus- 
sians have  fallen  into  their  hands  in  the 
occupied  areas.  When  the  Red  Army  recap- 
tured some  of  the  cities  and  villages  during 
last  winter's  campaign,  they  found  whole 
populations  either  exterminated  or  driven  off 
Into  slavery. 

An  American  eyewitness,  Mr.  Edgar  Snow, 
who  visited  some  of  those  towns,  recently 
wired  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

"It  Is  an  experience  that  we  Americans  and 
the  British  and  any  people  lucky  enough  to 
remain  uninvaded  will  never  quite  under- 
stand or  fully  share.  No  one  who  is  getting 
his  impressions  of  this  war  from  photographs, 
news  reels,  or  simply  words  can  emerge  from 
it  with  quite  the  same  outlook  as  those  who 
have  been  through  the  ordeal." 

England  Is  lucky  enough  to  remain  unin- 
vaded because,  thank  God,  the  prophecies 
of  some  of  the  so-called  war  experts  that 
the  Red  Army  would  quickly  fold  up  did 
not  materialize.  Why?  Because  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
men  and  women,  united  imder  the  Soviet 
flag,  are  determined  to  achieve  the  only  goal 
now  before  the  civilised  world — ^the  destruc- 
tion of  otir  common  enemy — the  Axis  pow- 
ers. 

No  quislings,  no  flfth-columnlsta,  no 
whispering  campaigns,  no  black  markets,  no 
groups  sowing  the  seeds  cf  division  and  con- 
ftision,  no  dlsscmlnatois  of  race  or  religious 
hatreds  Interfere  with  their  united  purpose. 
My  friends,  we  are  gathered  here  tonight 
to  honor  these  heroes,  the  martyrs  who  have 
fallen  In  battle,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
still  fighting  in  defense  of  their  mother- 
land and  for  the  success  of  our  common 
caure.  We  are  here  to  honor  the  heroes 
of  Stalingrad  who  amazed  Hitler's  time 
table  last  siunmer  by  refusing  to  yield  that 
strategic  sector,  Irrespective  of  costs  in  life 
and  property.  We  are  here  to  honor  the 
heroes  of  Sevastopol,  Bostov,  Kharkov.  Mos- 


cow, and  the  many  other  strategic  points 
on  the  1,800-mile  Rtisslan  front,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here,  the  heroes  who 
have  disposed  cf  the  myth  of  German  in- 
vincibility. 

We  are  here,  as  are  countless  thousands 
of  Americans  in  other  cnies  of  our  land, 
to  pledge  to  the  Russian  perp'e  our  whcle- 
hecited  support  and  to  assure  them  tliat 
we  fhail  stand  with  them  in  this  Etru-gle 
until  the  menace  of  Nazi  Germany  has  lor- 
erer  been  credicated  from  the  earth. 

For  2  years  American  merchantmen  and 
naval  units  have  been  braving  the  submanne- 
infestcd  oceans  with  precious  caipoes  of 
American  bombers  and  fighter  planes,  with 
American  tarks  and  guns,  ammunition,  and 
fix)d  for  the  heroic  Ru.-iian  soldieis  and  civil- 
ians. Cur  RuEcian  friends  have  been  making 
good  use  of  the  weapons  forred  by  American 
workers  and  paid  for  with  our  taxpayers' 
money.  Our  contributions  to  the  strength 
of  the  Russian  armies  are  mounting  with 
each  day.  We  shall  continue  to  share  with 
them  our  planes  and  tanks  and  ammunition: 
we  shall  share  with  them  the  very  bread  and 
butter  and  other  foodstuffs  \\e  have  in  order 
to  achieve  our  common  purpose — the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  our  enemies. 

This  is  the  only  appVoprlate  manner  In 
which  we  can  show  otir  appreciation  of  her 
sacrifices:  this  is  the  only  practical  way  In 
which  we  can  give  encouragement  and  In- 
spiration to  the  men  and  women  of  Russia 
who  are  today  bravely  facing  more  than  300 
savage  Nazi  divisions  on  the  longest  battle 
front  ever  known  In  history. 

Two  years  a^  jresterday  the  grains  were 
ripening  on  the  Busslan  fields,  the  meadows 
were  green,  and  the  cattle  were  grazing  peace- 
fully. That  picture  Is  still  tme  in  otir  own 
country,  thank  God.  But  It  Is  no  longer  true 
In  the  Ukraine,  In  White  Bussla,  In  the 
Crimea,  and  In  the  northefn  stretches  where 
the  brutal  forces  of  the  Invaders  have  laid 
waste  to  all  that  was  once  In  bloom. 

Our  patriotic  farmers  have  responded  most 
enthusiastically  to  the  call  of  the  Russian 
War  Relief  Agency  with  generous  oontrlbu- 
tions  of  seeds.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
summer  Russian  farmers  in  the  recaptured 
areas  will  ralae  about  a  million  tons  of  food 
with  seeds  received  from  America.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  a  son  of  my  own  State 
of  Montana.  Dr.  M.  L.  Wilson,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  an  Ameri- 
can well  known  in  Russia.  Is  chairman  of  the 
emergency  seed  campaign  committee. 

It  is  indeed  good  for  the  Russians  to  know 
that  they  have  genuine  friends  in  America 
who  are  eager  and  willing  to  help  them 
through  this  critical  period  of  their  history. 
Let  us  beware  of  tboee  sinister  elements 
which  would  create  division  and  distrust  of 
our  ally  because  of  differing  economic  and 
political  ideologies.  Time  will  take  care  of 
those  differences.  Let  the  present  bond  of 
friendship,  bom  In  the  heat  of  battle 
against  a  common  enemy,  be  strengthened 
so  that  we  may  sooner  dispose  of  our  ene- 
mies and  remove  from  the  human  family 
these  recurring  tragedies.  Russia  Is  a  great 
potential  partner  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  laying  a  foundation  for  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world  de- 
mands that  we  understand  better  our  Rus- 
sian allies.  There  are  certain  sinister  voices 
whispering  around  us  in  America.  They 
must  be  silenced.  Periodic  arrests  of  Ger- 
man agents  and  their  dupes  by  otir  Govern- 
ment is  an  indication  that  a  fifth  column 
Is  still  at  work  in  our  midst.  The  safety  and 
security  of  our  people  demand  that  they  be 
ferreted  out  and  the  unity  within  our  Na- 
tion and  within  the  family  of  the  United 
Nations  be  maintained  at  the  highest  level 
possible. 

Our  Russian  allies  must  have  our  fullest 
friendship  and  trust  and  aid,  and  we  need 
theirs.    A  sound  basis  for  this  reiatlonahip 
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U  being  forged  In  thla  war.  We  know  that 
our  understanding  and  respect  for  the  Rus- 
■ian  people  have  grown  greatly  in  the  last  2 
years.  Let  no  one  dare  to  hamper  the 
growth  of  this  long-neglected  and  much- 
needed  friendship  for  our  mutual  benefit. 

We  Americans,  who  have  always  been  quick 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  needy,  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  or  place  of  abode,  will  not 
forget  the  Russians  after  victory  is  won. 
We  are  proud  of  the  relief  our  people  had 
rendered  to  the  Russian  famine  sufferers 
after  the  First  World  War.  We  are  proud  of 
the  technical  aid  rendered  by  our  engineers 
and  sclentisU  and  workers  In  the  indus- 
trialization of  Riissla  prior  to  this  war. 
Those  efforts  are  now  paying  the  cause  of 
humanity  good  dividends  Without  the 
technical  knowledge  acquired  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  great  industries  they  estab- 
lished before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1941.  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  been  over- 
run by  the  Nazi  legions  long  ago.  England, 
too.  might  have  fallen  under  German  domi- 
nation, and  our  own  security  and  our  own 
liberties  might  well  have  been  in  mortal 
Jeopardy. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  Russian 
leaders  had  foreseen  this  catastrophe  long 
before  it  began  to  assume  alarming  propor- 
tions following  Hitler's  rise  to  power.  While 
the  democracies  were  being  lulled  to  sleep  by 
Hitler's  clever  and  unscrupulous  propagan- 
dists, the  Russians  were  more  realistic.  They 
were  building  tractors  which  could  easily  be 
converted  Into  tanks  for  combat  duty;  they 
were  building  commercial  planes  which  could 
be  converted  into  buintierx  they  denied 
themselves  many  comforts  and  necessities 
of  life  In  order  to  safeguard  their  country 
against  designing  aggressors.  That  fore- 
sight now  stands  us,  too.  in  good  stead. 

It  was  Russia's  great  statesman  and  Com- 
missar of  Foreign  Affairs,  Maxim  Litvlnoff, 
who  had  repeatedly  warned  the  democracies, 
from  the  platform  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
that  safety  lies  in  collective  security.  The 
world  Ignored  him  and  his  Oovernment. 
And  now.  the  world  is  paying  for  that  failure 
in  blood  and  In  accumulated  treasures  of 
past  centuries. 

We  are  duty-bound  to  avoid  such  mis- 
takes In  the  future.  We  would  be  unworthy 
of  the  faith  and  trust  reposed  in  our  present 
generation  by  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
fighting  and  the  dying  at  the  front,  if  we 
fall  to  learn  from  the  sad  blunders  of  the 
past. 

Statesmen  everywhere  are  now  alive  to  the 
mistakes  made  by  them  or  their  predecessors 
in  the  international  arena  during  recent 
decades.  They  are  earnestly  trying  to  de- 
vise instrumentalities  which  would  avert 
future  conflagrations. 

The  unanimous  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  June 
15.  1943.  a  resolution  calling  for  "the  crea- 
tion of  appropriate  international  machinery 
with  power  adequate  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  as  favoring  partic- 
ipation by  the  United  States  therein,"  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  America  too  is  fully 
awake  to  its  duty  and  is  determined  to  bene- 
fit by  the  sad  lessons  of  the  past. 

This  will  prove  heartening  news  for  our 
Russian  allies  on  the  second  anniversary  of 
their  struggle  against  her  Implacable  and 
merciless  Nazi  foe.  This  will  convince  them 
that  not  only  are  we  with  them  heart  and 
soul  in  the  present  struggle  against  our  com- 
mon enemy,  but  that  we  will  cooperate  with 
them  in  the  future  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  tragedies. 

At  the  same  time.  It  should  serve  to  assure 
the  people  of  Russia  that  in  the  peaceful 
world  tu  follow  the  present  conflict,  our  two 
nations  will  once  mere  be  able  to  release  their 
great  creative  energies  In  the  realms  of  art. 
science,  industry  and  commerce,  music  and 
literature,    and    cooperate    to    the    full    to 


make  the  lives  of  our  people  richer,  healthier 
and  happier. 

Although  the  battle  still  rages  on  the 
numerotis  fronts,  the  dawn  of  the  happier 
days  is  already  discernible.  The  day  of  vic- 
tory is  on  the  horizon. 

I  thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or  NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.'VTES 

Thursday,  July  1   (leQislative  day  of 
Mondaij.May  24).  1943 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  very 
able  address  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  TydingsI  on  the 
subject,  Effects  of  Disposal  of  Surplus 
Property.  This  address  was  delivered 
at  the  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  New  York  before  the  National 
Chamber  War  Council,  on  April  29,  1943. 
I  am  certain  that  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  said  will  be 
found  interesting  by  all  who  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Hoffman,  Mr.  Johnston,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen .  I  am  very 
thankful  for  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hoffman. 
your  chairman,  and  If  he  were  a  candidate  for 
office  I  would  say  even  more  flattering  things 
about  him. 

If  we  wish  to  keep  the  safeguards,  liberties. 
and  the  privileges  which  aie  guaranteed  our 
F>eople  In  our  National  Constitution,  to  main- 
tain our  system  of  private  business  and  free 
enterprise,  and  adhere  to  our  traditional 
American  way  of  life  there  must  be  a  keen 
understanding  of.  and  a  ready  plan  and  pur- 
pose to  deal  with,  those  post-war  problem.s 
which  are  beginning  to  loom  on  the  domestic 
horizon. 

POST-WAR  PROBLEMS 

What  are  these  great  problems  which  will 
confront  the  Nation  when  the  last  shot  is 
fired  in  this  tragic  war?     Here  they  are: 

1.  Of  the  11,000.000  men  m  the  armed 
forces,  approximately  9,000,000  will  be  dis- 
charged and  will  be  hunting  for  positions  in 
private  employment.  To  these  9.000,000  must 
be  added  the  major  part  of  the  20,000,000 
workers  in  the  war  plants,  most  of  whom  will 
be  laid  off  overnight.  They,  together  with  the 
returning  soldiers,  will  make  a  temporary 
unemployed  army  of  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  millions  of  persons  now  employed 

2.  The  national  debt  will  likely  be  S2cO  - 
000.000.000.  That  is  $7,500  a  family  Tlie 
total  assessed  value  of  all  property  in  the 
United  States  is  approximately  » 140 ,000,000, - 
000  Thus,  the  national  debt  will  be  nearlv 
twice  as  large  as  the  assessed  value  ol  all 
property  in  this  country. 

3.  It  is  estimated  that  in  June  1944  the 
total  bank  resources  of  our  Nation  will  be 
S160.000.000.000.  Seventy  percent  of  these  re- 
sources, or  about  1112.000.000.000,  will  then  be 
invested  in  the  bonds  cf  cur  National  Govern- 
ment. The  capital  assets  cf  all  cur  banks  are 
estimated  at  $8,000,000,000  A  decline  of  eight 
points   in   our  National   Government   bonds 


would  entirely  wipe  out  the  capital  assets  of 
all  the  Nation's  banks, 

4.  There  will  be  about  $75,000,000,000  worth 
of  outstanding  governmental  war  contracts. 
These  will  be  canceled  overnight.  That  Is 
10  times  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  war 
contracts  that  existed  at  the  end  of  World 
War  No.  1.  Until  these  outstanding  war  con- 
tracts are  negotiated,  adjusted,  and  settled, 
hundreds  of  business  lru>tltutlon8  will  be  un- 
able to  go  ahead.  They  will  not  know  where 
they  stand  It  will  be  difficult  for  them  to 
borrow  until  the  lending  agencies  know  what 
the  financial  position  of  these  companies  is 
with  their  unsettled  war  contracts. 

It  seems  apparent  to  me  that  businessmen 
Will  have  a  very  difficult  time  in  the  post-war 
effort  unles.s  these  contracts  are  promptly  set- 
tled and  fairly  settled  by  our  Government,  for 
until  they  are  settled,  obviously,  business- 
men will  have  a  hard  time  to  borrow  money 
from  private  sources,  because  private  bank- 
ing institutions  will  feel  that  until  these  con- 
tracts are  .settled  they  cannot  tell  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  what  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  applicant  for  a  loan  Is  likely  to  be. 
5  It  Is  estimated  that  on  the  date  of  the 
armistice  the  National  Government  will  own 
$60,000,000,000  worth  of  materials  ranging 
all  the  way  from  ships  to  machine  tools, 
hotels,  shoes,  munitions,  food,  clothing, 
trucks  and  hundreds  of  other  Items  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  Much  of  these  materials 
the  Government  will  no  longer  need.  The 
fact  that  the  Government  has  them  and  will 
likely  sell  them  from  time  to  time  will  hang 
over  the  domestic  market,  create  uncertainty. 
and  tend  to  depress  the  revival  of  private 
business 

6.  During  the  war  the  National  Government 
has  acquired  vast  amounts  of  land.  It  now 
owns  about  47,000  square  miles.  This  Is  little 
short  of  the  entire  area  of  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States  The  Government  will  no  longer 
need  all  of  this  land.  Such  land  as  It  does 
not  need  will  have  to  be  resold. 

On  the  brighter  side  of  our  post-war  pic- 
ture, there  is  the  back-log  of  the  unfilled 
needs  of  the  masses  of  people  for.automobiles 
and  tires  and  gasoline,  refrigerators,  furni- 
ture, clijthing.  shoes,  farm  machinery,  uten- 
sils, railway  equipment,  housing,  and  many 
other  articles  which  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  our  people  to  get  during  war  times. 

The  above,  the  good  and  the  bad,  is  an  out- 
line of  the  rea.-^ons  for  our  post-war  action 
on  the  day  following  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  remarks  of  your 
chairman,  who  quoted  an  economist  who 
said  that  the  manner  and  the  speed  and  the 
justice  with  which  these  post-war  problems 
are  dealt  with  by  our  National  Government 
will  determine  the  pattern  o  the  United 
States  for  tlie  next  20  years  in  our  do- 
mestic economy  field  We  must  prepare  to 
solve  every  one  of  these  problems,  not  when 
the  war  Is  over,  but  now. 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  each  and  every 
one  of  these  prcblcm.'^,  not  when  the  war  is 
over,  but  now  The  whole  machinery  of 
orderly  mid  noncompetitive  liquidation  must 
be  made  ready  ouring  the  war,  and  the  vast 
work  of  directing  the  country  from  a  war  to 
a  peace  economy  must  start  as  suddenly  as 
war  itself  usually  starts. 

Eveiyone  In  fins  Nation  has  a  gigantic  stake 
in  this  whole  endeavcr.  Every  manufacturer, 
every  induftrial  worker,  miner,  and  farmer, 
every  wlute  collar  worker — indeed,  every  citi- 
zen in  tins  Republic  will  experience  depres- 
sion or  prospei  :tv  according  to  our  ability  to 
deal  speedily  anJ  successfully  with  every  one 
of  the-e  great  preblcms. 

COVESNMENTS  JOB 

V^liat  n.u.-t  onr  National  Government  do  In 
order  to  discharge  its  part  in  the  peacetime 
rehabilitation  if  the  public  life  of  our  Nation. 
so  that  the  channels  of  trade  may  be  a.*-  free 
as  as  humanly  possible,  so  that  business  may 
go  ahead  with  a  certainty  of  what  future  gov- 
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emmcntal  policy  will  be.  so  that  the  twenty 
or  tvi'enty-tive  m;llljn  unemployed  following 
the  arm-stict  may  find  pcsitions  again  in 
private  industry  at  good  pay.  and  so  be  able  to 
provide  fcr  themselves  and  their  families. 

Here  are  the  things  th&t  Government  must 
do  tefoie  the  war  is  uver: 

1.  It  must  set  up  a  liquidating^  acjency, 
WiTch  wi;l  study  all  ti.e  factors  i^nd  plan  to 
resell  that  part  cf  the  nat.onal  domain  which 
our  Government  Will  no  loncer  need, 

2  It  mu^t  s«?t  up  fl:;cth"r  llquidptlrg 
nconcy  to  sell.  In  an  ord''rly  fps'".ion  end  with 
a  minlmu;  1  IntP'ferer.ce  to  prrate  business, 
the  $tj0  OOC , rococo  wcrth  of  vatied  m.iteriftis 
which  th-?  Ccvirnr.ient  now  owns.  Scrr.e  of 
the-?  thmc^.  lik?  clothing,  sh'>fs,  end  U^d. 
can  be  ut?!'z-d  by  rur  Governmf-ijt  to  soften 
the  hardship?  cf  the  unemployed  until  pri- 
vate Industry  can  ofTcr  them  empi'-.jTnent 
This  v:.\\  Ic.-sen  any  increases  in  ilie  national 
debt  in  taking  care  cf  the  unompioyed  ciurirg 
the  transition  period  Much.  hov,?vcr,  of  the 
rcma'nlng  material  can  only  be  sc'.d  in  com- 
petition w;th  private  brrine-s  which  v%i'.l  then 
bo  strurciiig  to  nrdju^t  It.^elf  to  our  prac?- 
time  ec(,ucmy.  Seme  haidsliip  to  fci!--ine'-s 
cannot  be  escaped,  but  a  v.i.'^c  IL-^uidat-on  of 
the  vast  holdings  of  Government-owned  ma- 
terials should  reduce  this  hp.rdfh'.p  to  Its 
irreducible  n^unmum  and  .should  not  serious- 
ly impair  operations  fcr  prjducticn  anJ  fcr 
work. 

3.  We  must  have  another  guvernment;\l 
neency  set  up  with  lis  plans  ready  to  go  to 
wuik  at  once  in  setiiui-j'  the  S75,t.OO  OCO  0.,0 
cf  car.celci.1  war  cor.lracti,  lln^  v.iU  be  one 
cl  tne  m-.st  delicate  ai:d  in'.pjrl&nt  tur.ctin.s 
of  th.>  poti-war  rp;talio!vS  of  our  National 
Government.  Until  these  contracts  are  set- 
t':d  tlicre  is  bound  to  be  an  atmosphere  of 
uncertainty,  rumor,  h.'^rdship.  and  even  sus- 
picion The  Government  has  a  tremend' U'l 
Investment  in  and  ov,r!ership  of  ninny  cf  tl  e 
p'.ants  with  wh:c!i  it  ha?  made  contracts. 
Cur  object  should  be  to  get  the  Government 
out  of  th35e  plants  and  out  cf  private  busi- 
ness at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Unices 
thcs?  war  contracts  are  settled  equitably  ard 
speedily,  many  busine.sscs,  alrejidy  In  debt 
to  the  Nat:oiril  Government  fcr  plart  tx- 
pan^ion.  will  he  unabl-?  to  borrow  from  pri- 
vate w.urces  during  the  transition  p?r:cd. 
Thry  will  ICHik  to  the  Government  fur  addi- 
tional cripltal  with  which  to  carry  on.  If  tnnt 
rrould  happen,  the  Government  will  pet  more 
d??ply  in«o  private  ousine.-s  th.-^n  it  is.  This 
would  be  UT  fortunate  It  m'^'.it  conceivably 
change  cur  entne  traditional  policy.  Unlers 
wisely  tackled  and  administpred,  this  prob- 
lem mif;ht  not  cnlv  put  the  Government 
farther  into  business  than  It  now  is.  but  could 
lead  to  a  government;.l  totalitarian  economic 
status.  After  the  l.-^^t  w.-.r  it  took  3  y^ars  to 
:  d-u5t  many  of  the  S7..%0.OC''J,C0T  of  canceled 
war  contrr.cts.  With  th^'t  exrerience  behind 
lis,  there  is  no  sound  rers-n  whv  each  one  of 
these  cnn tracts  cannot  be  snt;sfactoriy  ad- 
lu-ted  within  a  year  alter  hosf.hties  cea5e. 
Thnt  cin  only  be  done  if  wc  rlan  to  do  it  no'.v 
while  The  war  is  still  prlng  on. 

4  It  is  net  unlikely  thav  the  Naticr.?.!  G:v- 
eri'.meut  wiil  hr.ve  to  tal-e  s  nie  meanircs  to 
deal  with  uncmploymeni  during  the  tian- 
sition  period  Mort  States,  cit.es.  and  coun- 
ties have  reduced  their  inriebtoc'.ners  m  recent 
years  The  ccn'ributlon  cf  tha  Federal  Gcv- 
ernn-.ent  toward  uneraploymetit  shc^uld  be 
less  tliiu  it  has  bten  ir  the  p.Tst,  The  con- 
tr;tuti-n  by  local  p.- vcn.ment  hercarier 
should  te  greater  in  v.ew  ct  the  changnig 
d:bc  status  cf  the  Na.ion  and  the  local  gov- 
ernmu-nts.  M.reovtr.  every  lar-^e  city  ar.d 
m.'iny  of  cur  States  should  now  be  looking 
Into  prcjccts.  such  a.^  roads,  biidses,  schccls, 
h'  spitals.  stwers  and  water  suf  ply.  and  the 
like,  as  a  part  of  this  unemployment  pro- 
gram. The  things  built  sl.ou'.d  bo  u=c'ul 
thin^s^- things  so  far  as  pos.-il:ie  which  the 
Iccoi  goveiumtiiis  wuuld  have  to  build  any- 


way. There  should  be  as  little  vaste  cf  man- 
power in  this  program  as  Is  possible. 

5.  Tlie  President  and  the  Cor\gre£S,  through 
the  medium  of  national  laws,  should  an- 
nounce to  the  people  of  the  country  that  its 
primary  post-war  objective  Is  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  Government  from  private  busi- 
ness and  that  ail  gcvernmental  measures  w  ".1 
be  directed  toward  the  complete  and  speedy 
resujration  of  our  system  of  private  enter- 
prise fis  we  ha  e  known  It  in  this  great 
Na'ion. 

As  in  the  past  this  will  at  least  declare  our 
riatloiial  pol.cy  and  clve  seme  encoura!?ement 
and  ar>,-urnnce  to  businessmen  who  will  ts 
struggling  to  readjust  themselves. 

POiT-WAE    SCRPtUSIS 

New.  to  deal  jpeciflcaily  with  the  estimated 
5oO,OCU.C00,COO  worth  cf  maUilals  which  the 
G-.vt;niner;t  wiil  own:  let  us  see  hcv*'  that  can 
be  treated  In  general  cuiiine.  It  should  be 
broken  djwn  In  the  following  categories: 

1.  Those  things  which  the  Government  has 
acquired  during  the  war  which  the  Govern- 
ment Elill  neeis,  such  as  some  critical  maie- 
ria's.  munitions  and  -upplles  fcr  our  arrr.-rd 
forc'S.  clfice  space  for  retular  peacetime  cper- 
at.ons,  and  the  like.  These  things  can  be 
removed  from  the  list  ol  ma'enais  remain- 
ing to  be  disposed  of. 

2.  Those  tilings  which  the  Government  now 
cwi;s  but  which  c^in  be  sold  back  to  private 
concLri:s  vviihout  deprt-ssing  private  enter- 
prise. In  this  category  would  oe  hotels.  cflTice 
bu:Id!n.:;3.  some  aircraft,  shipways.  synthetic 
rubber  plants,  war  chemical  establishmeuis, 
some  niacliine  tools  and  machinery,  and  the 
litce. 

3.  The.-^e  will  be  the  quantities  of  materials 
which  cannot  be  di£(>osed  of  by  the  Govern- 
ment except  in  direct  competition  with  pri- 
vate business  which  will  be  producing  in 
whole  or  in  pert  the  same  thing.  Here  is 
where  gfxid  Judgm.cnt  must  prevail.  There 
fhi  u'd  be  repres'-ntf  t.vcs  on  this  Governmfnt 
liquidating  board  of  concerns  that  are  pro- 
ducing the  thin2S  the  Government  is  selling 
so  as  to  feed  theie  things  back  into  the  mar- 
ket with  as  little  hardship  to  private  business 
8s  is  humanly  pos.-^ible  This  is  goirg  to  t>e  a 
delicate  operation.  It  will  require  time. 
Everything  the  Governn.eut  sells  will,  to  some 
extent,  depress  employrnent.  Business,  the 
workingman,  and  the  farmer  will  all  be  ef- 
fected, favorably  or  adversely,  depending  on 
the  wisdom  with  which  this  program  is  car- 
ried out.  There  will  be  a  paradox  of  admin- 
istration. On  the  one  hand  the  Government 
should  dispose  of  all  these  materials  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  On  the  other  hand, 
It  should  dispose  of  them  only  as  it  can  cio 
so  with  the  minimum  of  competition  with 
private  producers   of   the   same  articles. 

4  Ey  national  law  the  ndminlstraticn  then 
In  power  should  declare  that  the  proceeds  and 
receipts  from  the  dispo.^al  of  all  properties 
owned  by  Government  should  be  applied  to 
reducing  cur  naticnal  debt  and  for  no  otter 
purpose  whatsoever.  If  this  is  done  net  only 
can  the  national  debt  b  reduced  In  the  jxist- 
war  years  me.nv.  many  blillcns  of  dollars, 
but  by  th.s  redvictAon  our  reduced  national 
income,  certain  to  follow  the  close  of  the 
wrr.  w.il  offer  the  best  prcsirect  of  kcepnr? 
the  finances  of  the  National  Government  in 
a  Eonnd.  healthy  condition,  a  trca*ment  which 
wonld  not  be  out  of  place,  I  a?sure  you. 

5  Anc!  fmnlly,  of  transcending  Importance. 
we  should  provide  either  bv  conrtitutioni'l 
amerrdment  or  otherwl^^e.  thnt  In  times  cf 
peace  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States  can- 
not .-pend  more  money  than  it  takes  in  in 
anv  cne  year  without  providin;^  for  increased 
tjx'js  to  completely  wipe  out  such  annual 
dclieit  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  23 
years  frcrn  the  tinre  the  deficit  is  created. 

CONTROL  or  DmCTTS 
You  crnnot  continue  to  run  this  Govern- 
ment, or  any  other  business  in  the  wo.ld,  on 


borrowed  money,  living  on  the  future.  That 
is  the  path  of  ruin.  Deficits  should  not  be 
permitted  in  peacetime  unless  taxes  are  pro- 
vided which,  when  collected  In  the  future, 
will  wipe  out  such  deficits.  That  is  the 
ea.iiest  way,  in  the  long  run.  The  other  way 
Is  the  hard  and  ruinous  way.  In  the  lont;  run. 

This  policy  should  have  been  edopfd  long 
ago.  From  1930  to  19<0  the  Naticnal  Gov- 
ernment spent  f27.000.000.CC0  mere  than  it 
took  in,  an  annual  deficit  of  $2,700.000  000 
a  year.  In  the  early  tlilrties  this  waa  under- 
ctendfable.  In  the  tele  thirties  It  was  short- 
«.glit«d.  Now.  in  the  face  of  nil  our  other 
War  debts  we  mmt  pay  off  this  $27,000.000  000 
cf  naional  debt  incurred  from  13;-0  to  IS-iO. 

And  do  not  suopo&e  that  this  (27.000.000.- 
000  ncticnal  debt  from  19"0  to  1910  wm 
aris'd  by  p-'^paratlons  for  war.  For  the  10 
years  from  1930  to  1940  the  entire  cost  of  our 
Army  and  Navy,  in  every  particular,  amounted 
to  only  Sill. 000 .o:O.CCO  for  the  10-yeur  poricd. 
Thus.  If  we  subtract  the  total  cost  of  the 
Armv  aid  Navy  during  this  period,  which  was 
$ll.CC0,0C0.o00,  frcm  the  $C7.X0  OGO.COO  of 
r.e.tional  debt  Incurred  during  these  same 
yTrs  we  see  that  the  Goveinnunt  spent  $16,- 
000,000,000  m.ore  than  it  took  in  during  th.s 
10-ycar  period,  without  a  sinple  penny  of  this 
sixteen  billion  remaining  being  spent  in  any 
resject  for  our  Army  or  Navy  for  prepared- 
ness. 

A  pr.y-as-you-t^o  policy  must  be  adopted  If 
we  are  to  have  business  security  in  this 
NaMon. 

This  policy  should  stop,  and  must  stop 
ccmpletelv  if  our  constitutional  system  and 
cur  traditior.al  private  business  enterprises 
are  to  endure.  There  Is  no  other  solution. 
ThI-  country  mtist  be  put  on  n  pay-as-you-go 
he"=is,  ar.d  when  borrowings  are  necessary 
there  must  be  the  taxes  accompanying  sa.d 
hcrrowirfTS  which  will  pay  them  off  In  a 
period  of  not  more  than  20  years  In  peace- 
time. 

A  SrOCF-TnON  TO  BUSINE5-S 

Now,  B  respectful  £U?ftestion  to  the  tinitri 
S^atc:  Chamber  of  Commerce i  If  you  find 
yourself  in  general  agreement  with  the  con- 
ditions I  have  outlined,  if  you  feel  that  my 
humble  suggestions  are  worthy  of  your  con- 
side;  at  ion  and  action  in  the  main,  then  do 
not  wait  for  the  President  and  the  CongrefS 
to  make  the*e  matters  effective.  Do  It  your- 
self. Create  committees  out  of  your  cwrx 
membership  now.  Prepare  your  policies  aid 
pians  now  and  have  them  introduced  in  the 
Congress  ft  r  consideration  and  study  and  fcr 
appropriate  action  thereafter.  Congress  Is 
busily  engaged,  in  the  main,  with  the  war. 
It  does  not  have,  and  cannot  have,  the  cler.r 
understandlncT.  the  wealth  of  detailed  Infor- 
mation, which  many  of  you  gentlemen  have 
crnccrnlng  the  matters  which  I  have  dls- 
cuesed.  It  Is  Imperative,  not  on'y  In  yctir 
Interests  but  in  the  interest  of  every  work- 
ing man  and  woman,  every  farmer  and 
uiban  dweller  In  the  land  that  you  pcnt'e- 
men  make  su:;gc£tions  to  the  National  Lcitis- 
lature  now  fcr  the  appropriate  consideration 
of  our  post-war  problems. 

I  believe  y(  ur  suggestions  will  be  sympa- 
thetically received.  We  can  have  hearings  on 
the  sugiiestions  you  make.  We  can  perfect 
thee  tcrtativc  laws  to  do  the  Job  which  lies 
ale.  d.  We  can  set  up  the  liquidating  agen- 
c.e«  so  they  can  be  studying  those  problems 
and  "^o  they  wiil  be  in  a  position  to  act  tU-a 
mlr.uie  the  war  is  over. 

E;.  doing  so.  v.e  c^n  help  to  save  the  ccnstl- 
tu..-nal  system  which  we  love.  We  c?.n  pive 
to  private  enterprise  its  greatest  opportunity. 
We  can  cut  the  army  of  unempl  .yed  to  the 
min'mjm.  We  can  have  the  Einallest  meas- 
ure conceivable  of  Government  interference 
with  business..  We  can  furnUh  the  greatest 
rnarhet  fcr  the  products  of  the  plants,  the 
mines,  the  forests,  and  the  furrns.  We  ct.n 
keep  dcv.n  the  naticnal  debt.  We  can  pro- 
vide the  grci.tcst  volume  of  governmental  i-i- 
ccme.    We  can  the  mere  speediiy  reduce  the 
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naticHiil  d»'b»  In  a  word,  we  ciin  save  In  all 
ci  H«  s^reni  glorv  and  historical  bencflcfnce 
the  tr;.'J.i;oiial  Atrcrlca  we  love,  and  keep  It 
In  the  h'  :ii<-i!l  plarf  amor n  th?  r.at.ons  (A  the 
world  Only  by  dom^  these  thincs  can  cur 
0-v«-  t,rn»ni  and  yu.  'he  1'  2d»Tii  of  btriinf  ■!», 
aid  b«f!'  'lur  Ii-IIct/  m'-n.  i;"«-p  ihc  d'':or  rfl 
cpp^rtunty  open  to  a!  aid  Miy  to  the  ff'- 
turiiinj  •,  .IdiTa  ?.nd  ea.i'  r-,  w.id  c  m»  back 
from  ''ii-  hatMe  Ir'.n's.  "H' re  u  U  c  Amc. ica 
yru  wnt  forth  to  clclcnd.  ba.«.c«l!y  un- 
th.tng  d  ba'-icaliy  srr<  nf*.  with  its.  Oovt-tn- 
tn»n'.  as  the  sf?rvant  r.n'l  not  the  muster  cf 
the  pttple.  w'th  a  fair  ch.mce  for  ycuth  to 
climb  'le  ladder  of  sjcccw-.  pros^pcrity.  and 
criiu-n'mcnt.  as  ml'.lu.r.h  >.  f  Am'Ticans  have 
been  rl;'nfcing  It  ever  s:nre  cur  constitiitcnal 
form  '  f  sjoveiiimcnt  was  adcjpted  by  the  Thir- 
teen Or  .;in:il  S.atfs  " 

Lo"  u>  resrlve  hero  and  nr.w  not  to  shiink 
from  any  of  these  loominf;  difficulties,  but  to 
go  forth  in  the  firm  faith  that  wp  can  and 
we  sh  ill  overcome  them,  that  we  who  stay  at 
home  shall  keep  the  faith  dunng  the  war. 
and  thai  we  will  keep  It  faithfully  there- 
after. 


Address  of  Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  of 
Wisconsin,  Before  Republican  Women 
of  Appleton,  Wis. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


,  "•. 


r      HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  1   {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24k  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
dehvered  by  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley  1  before  a  break- 
fast meeting  of  Republican  women,  at 
the  Hotel  Conway,  at  Appleton,  Wis., 
on  June  27.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Madam  Chairman,  fellow  Americans,  there 
Is  no  group  I  would  rather  address  than  a 
gj^up  of  American  women.  You  are  the 
wives,  the  sweethearts,  and  the  mothers  of 
our  fighting  men  on  the  home  front  and  on 
the  tiattle  front. 

Your  stake  is  the  greatest  stake  In  the 
war.  This  war  means  the  survival  or  the 
annihilation  of  everything  you  hold  near  and 

The  bright-eyed  youngsters  who  once 
looked  up  from  their  cribs  at  you — they  are 
fighting  for  us.  The  home  you  made  for 
your  family  may  be  sadly  empty  today. 

The  decent  God-fearing  self-respecting  vir- 
tues for  which  American  womankind  has 
always  foixght,  are  being  ravaged  elsewhere. 
Decency  Is  descolled  in  other  lands  where 
the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  sacredne^s 
Of  motherhood  and  the  family  are  only  a 
hollow  mockery  in  the  bloody  torch-Ut  sham- 
bles of  ravished  Ideals. 

Here  in  Appjeton.  this  beautiful  city  of 
homes,  tt  la  particularly  appropriate  for  us 
to  think  on  these  things  My  four  children 
attended  Lawrence  College  In  this  city  and 
my  daughters  are  now  grown  women.  All  I 
ask  of  life  for  them  Is  that  their  children 
have  preserved  for  them  the  same  opportuni- 
ties and  the  same  great  values  which  have 
always  marked  our  land. 

Politics  has  been  defined  as  the  science  of 
government.     AH    through    history    women 


have  been  a  tremendous  Influence  In  the 
natKjr.s— Klving  direction  to  Kovemmfnt  It 
was  Bathaheba.  the  mo'.her  of  S-l'nicn.  who 
secured  from  Km;?  David  the  k:nt;doin  of 
Israel  for  S<^jlorriOn  It  was  the  Q'H  en  who 
brought  Dtnlel  to  Kinii  Ncbiichaci:ie//.ar  Uj 
lnl'rj)rct  the  drram  th-il  the  Kira:  hud  had. 
At  no  time  in  American  hi.-tory  has  the 
Ain;:r:ran  woman  b»«;n  to;i!ror.t(U  with  aa 
KK-  .t  a  chahenL'c  as  t.  duy  Manpower  is 
movmt;  oiUo  the  battle  fiwiiti  and  women 
are  takln;'  over  more  and  more  of  the  load 
not  only  in  factories  but  In  the  hcn^.c. 

In  the  Cays  tliat  a-e  up  ahead,  the  women 
of  An. erica  will  be  preat  Interpreters.  They 
vill  have  In  their  hanU.s  (for  probably  eleven 
or  tvcUc  niUlion  of  our  boys  will  be  tem- 
poranly  d:sfranch!.sed  bccau--e  of  tlieir  being 
m  service)  the  destiny  of  thi.s  creat  Nation. 
Their  voles  in  November  1941  will  be  tlie  de- 
cisive factor. 

In  the  tremendou.=ly  import, int  position 
that  you  now  hold  and  will  hold.  I  am  sure 
that  you  women  will  play  your  part  well. 
The  most  important  quality  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  pos'^ess  in  any  position  is- mental 
poise — Judgment. 

HiEtcry.  I  am  sure,  will  pay  hif;h  tribute 
to  the  pioneer  courage  and  the  resourcelul- 
iicss  of  the  women  of  this  day. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  that  occtirrod 
In  my  office  several  years  ago.  A  friend  came 
in  to  see  me  and  he  was  obliged  tc  remain 
in  the  outer  office  for  a  while  because  I  had 
others  already  In  my  office  to  talk  with  first. 
When  he  did  come  in.  he  said:  ■Hew  can  yuu 
sit  there  so  calmly?"  I  ^ud  to  him,  You  re- 
member, of  course,  Abraham  Lincoln  *  •  •." 
and  before  I  could  finish  my  sentence  he  .•^Hid: 
"No;  I  never  knew  the  gentleman.  What 
has  that  to  do  with  being  calm?" 

I  replied  that  when  Lincoln  lived  in  this 
mans  town  he  was  confronted  for  many 
months  with  a  condition  of  affairs  that  con- 
tributed to  a  lack  of  poise  in  many  peciple 
In  fact,  his  own  Cabinet  members  were  so 
filled  with  fear  that  when  he  would  appear 
at  the  meetings  he  would  see  his  associates 
with  knitted  brows  and  absolutely  unfit  to 
meet  the  situation.  W^'hat  did  he  do  then'' 
He  would  tell  a  funny  story.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  punch  in  it  and  he  would  seek  to 
make  the  minds  of  his  Cabinet  members 
function  smoothly.  His  story,  wculd  cau.'-e 
them  to  laugh  and  they  wculd  find  release 
for  their  taut  muscles  and  their  inoperative 
brains. 

Lincoln  had  a:iother  safety  valve  besides 
that  of  humor — that  of  faith  and  prayer  He 
said  that  when  he  knew  of  no  other  place  to 
go.  he  would  go  to  his  knees.  He  sen.-cd 
that  there  was  direction  and  guidance  In  an 
ever-available  God  If  man  sought  Him  out. 
Lincoln  had  a  thud  safety  valve — he  returned 
good  for  evil  and  he  had  faith  in  the  destiny 
of  his  country  and  In  the  common  man 

I  then  took  m;/  friend  to  the  window  and 
showed  him  a  view  that  I  look  at  da;ly.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  beyond 
that,  across  the  Potomac,  the  Lee-Cu.«tis 
hcime  where  General  Lee  lived  before  he  toi  k 
command  of  the  armies  of  Virginia:  I  pointed 
out,  to  the  northwest,  he  cathedral  where  lie 
the  bodies  of  President  Wilson,  Admiial 
D«'wey.  and  other  famous  admirals  And  1 
said  that  these  sights  brought  to  my  mind 
the  saying  of  an  ancient  philos'-pher  who 
said.  'This,  too,  win  pass  " 

"Yes."  I  continued,  "time  solves  many 
problems,  and  the  worries  and  problem.s  of 
the  present  will  become  like  the  worries  and 
the  problems  of  these  great  men  whose 
monuments  we  ^lere  observe  And  the  other 
tl:iought  that  comes  to  my  mind.  '  I  said,  is 
out  of  the  Book  of  Books— "The  battle  is  not 
yours  but  the  Lord's."  " 

As  I  quoted  the  last,  my  friend  said,  "Alex, 
the  devil  himself  can  quote  the  Scripture," 
and  I  could  see  the  humor  return  to  his  eyes 
and  with  that  sense  of  humor  be  was  calm 


aua.n  He  h.id  come  to  Wa.shins;ton  and  had 
been  piven  the  merry-go-round  or  tlie  ring- 
a-roui:d  and  hnd  g  itu-n  nowhere,  and  he  wa.'j 
vety  much  ai?it,it»d  and  upset  Eur  In  get- 
ting into  that  con'i.'i'-n  he  had  m.  de  him- 
Mll  unOt  to  w>lve  the  very  probl-m  I'.r  whicn 
he  was  seeking  a  solution 

This  incident  illufttraies  the  cllualion  about 
which  we  nnift  all  be  very  cardui  With 
the  tremendous  impacts  upon  all  of  u^  - 
With  the  changed  conditions  that  have  come 
into  our  personal  life,  into  our  ecoiy  niic  lilc, 
cur  family  lite,  and  our  naticn;il  In'e.  if  we 
arc  wise  we  will  maintain  our  balance  and 
reach  out  for  the  soluticns  to  thi;  probU-m.'j 
that  are  here. 

I  could  speak  to  you  specifically  of  many 
problems — domestic  and  international— our 
enormous  expenditures,  over  a  hundred  bil- 
lion a  year:  the  muddied  and  critical  fuod 
problem — feeding  our  force.'^,  our  allies,  our- 
se.ves,  and  our  stock;  cur  extended  bureaus 
with  their  incompetency;  the  threat  of  infla- 
tion; our  manpower  problem  involving  the 
farms  and  the  food  plants;  our  lax  probkni: 
strikes:  lavish  spending  of  our  natural  re- 
sources like  oil  and  minerals;  our  tran.'^porta- 
tion  problem  at  home  and  abroad;  meeting 
the  requirements  cf  our  allies;  planning  on 
the  home  front  for  the  impact  of  victory, 
involving  reconversion  of  our  whole  economy 
and  life  to  peacetime  pursuits  and  providing 
shock  absorbers  needed;  seeking  the  way  to 
meet  the  obligation  that  will  be  ours  when 
peace  comes  a.s  a  leading  nation  of  the  earth- 
defining  a  world  policy. 

I  could  speak  to  you  of  mistakes  and  m;s- 
plannlng  and  the  lack  of  planning,  but  in 
this  swift-movmtt  world  I  haven  t  time  for 
that  It  Is  true  that  the  past  is  prologue, 
but  our  job  is  to  make  the  present  a  greater 
prorogue  to  a  greater  future. 

Over  against  these  mistakes  and  the  lack 
of  planning  in  the  oast,  we  can  register  much 
that  is  constructive  and  worth  while.  X 
enumerate  from  such  a  magnificent  produc- 
tion record—a  miracle;  a  united  people  ded- 
icated to  victory:  many  efficient  public  serv- 
ants rendering  yeoman  service:  the  best 
fiahting  foices  In  the  world,  with  the  best 
equipment;  a  nation  made  safe  en  land  and 
sea  and  air;  a  nation  filled  with  an  aware- 
ness of  Its  responsibility;  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  livm-"  still  unimpaired:  a  national  in- 
come near  Shio.OOG.OCO.OOO  a  year. 

We  have  much,  my  friends,  for  which  to 
be  erateful.  A  changed  world  demands  s 
changed  outlook  and  a  new  appraisal  of  our 
individual  and  our  national  position  in  tht 
w.irld 

The  future  cf  the  Nation  and  cf  the  world 
Is  in  the  hand.s  of  America.  We  face  it  con- 
fidently. Our  boys  on  all  the  continents  and 
seas  of  the  earth  are  facing  their  duty  with 
couia^e,  sacrifice,  and  wisdom,  hoping,  and 
praying  that  this  generation  will  have  the 
visi;  n  to  bring  abou"  a  peace  that  will  mean 
doing  away  with  war  for  all  time  to  come. 
Tha-e  boys  and  ourselves  are  Jointly  en- 
ga.ed  in  destroying  tyranny  and  II  Is  our 
hope  that  peoples  in  all  lands  will  atta  ii 
freedum  and  that  nations  will  be  able  :o 
find  the  ways  and  means  to  enforce  peace  and 
settle  by  method.^  of  peace  the  disputes 
winch  would  f)therwise  be  determined  by  wi  r. 
In  my  opinion  this  does  not  mean  that  n  i- 
tions  will  now  attempt  to  form  a  supfr- 
state.  It  doe.s  mean  that  the  nations  who 
have  a  common  purpose  and  arc  llke-mlnd  d 
will  unite  for  rollpctlve  security. 

Thi,s  war  will  not  change  human  naluie. 
Human  b'ltig.s  wiU  have  to  undertake  a 
cru.-ade  in  cluirch.  In  schocjl,  and  In  the  hone 
that  will  result  In  setting  the  things  of  t.\e 
spirit  above  material  values,  placing  rlgnt 
above  mere  self-interest,  and  starting  a  mar:h 
m  the  direction  of  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind. 

All  of  us  here  were  born  free,  possessing 
the  great  values  of  American  citizenship,  a  id 
It  was  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  these 
freedoms  could   be   lost,   but  when  we  mw 
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peoples  who  had  lived  In  freedom  as  wc  had — 
saw  tiiena  f'hackied  and  en'-laved— then  we 
b'c.ime  "Wfirc  of  the  fact  that  eternal  v,gi- 
Ihiic  1»  the  price  of  tlie  rnaln'enancc  of 
llb<Tty 

We  ar'-  awake  trom  oor  apiibv,  but  we 
mun*-  make  sure  now  that  whl.i-  »(•  are  alert 
and  while  wc  are  wor^'-nin?  the  enemy  we  do 
not  permit,  becauw  of  ine  tremendoui  Inter- 
nal and  e.Mernal  prnbU  ms,  di.scoura.;cment 
and  the  sense  of  fuvill'y  to  enter  Into  our 
souls  With  the  aid  of  Him  who  is  ev«>r  ptes- 
ent  to  aid.  we  can  dov.n  these  enemies  of 
peace  and  happlnes. 

This  Is  the  Sabbath.  To  get  rid  of  any 
sense  of  defeatism,  of  any  ."-ense  of  hopeless- 
ness or  helplessness,  or  any  sense  of  discour- 
agement, let  us  follow  the  injunction  that 
we  were  taught  as  children:  'Put  on  the 
shield  of  faith,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and 
the  sword  of  the  spirit  " 

Out  of  these  critical  times,  these  chal- 
lenging times,  these  world-racki'ig  times.  I 
believe  there  will  conie  a  new  dignity  tc  the 
Individual  and  to  this  beloved  country  Men 
and  nations  grow  through  overcoming  limita- 
tions and  solving  problems.  Out  of  this 
war  period  we  are  learning  the  le.-scn  of 
cot  peratlon.  Labor  and  management  have 
done  a  tremendous  job  in  that  direction. 
Nations  are  cooperating  as  they  never  have 
before.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  United 
Nations.  They  are  aC^ti"?  rid  of  those  forces 
which  wculd  nullify  man's  efforts  to  learn 
the  art  of  living  and  working  together.  They 
arc  getting  rid  of  bigotry  and  misunder- 
standing and  Jealousy  Yes,  we  are  learning 
thrcueh  the  hard  course  in  war  to  work  to- 
gether We  must  not  lose  that  learning  when 
peace  comes.  United,  we  must  face  the  prob- 
lems of  peace  and  find  the  way  to  get  rid  of 
war 

If  we  do  that,  we  will  not  only  rebuild  a 
new  world  enlarging  the  opportunities  of 
mankind  to  produce  and  enjoy  new  wealth, 
but  life  itself  will  expand  and  It  will  have 
new  meaning. 

Learn  to  cooperate  Is  the  call  that  comes 
to  all  of  us — to  labor  and  management,  to 
farm  and  city  folk,  to  young  and  old,  and  to 
nations. 

Tlie  right  kind  of  thinking  will  bring  about 
the  right  kind  of  politics— science  of  govern- 
nient— which  will  result  In  the  creation  of 
Jobs,  of  new  wealth  and  healthy  communities 
where  industry,  enterprise,  and  virtue  dwell. 


The  0.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.   July    1    'legislative    day    of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr,  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  St. 
Louis  Po.st-Di.spatch  of  June  16,  1943. 
headed  "In  Fairne.ss  to  O.  P.  A." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

IN  FAIRNESfi  TO  O    P.  A. 

Mr  Roosevelt  yesterday  defended  the  OfBce 
of  Price  Administration,  and  said  flatly  he 
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had  no  Int-ntlon  of  taking  away  iU  food- 
pricing  function.  This  U  opportune,  since 
Office  of  Price  Administration  lately  seems  to 
have  twcome  a  favorite  whipping  boy  of  vir- 
tually all  comer*. 

Even  If  It  worked  perfectly,  the  agency 
would  not  be  p</pular;  and  if  very  many 
people  ever  sfot  around  to  liking  it  that  would 
ptobahly  be  a  ttood  fcign  that  It  was  doing 
Us  Job  very  badly  indeed 

It  Will  h -.rm  no  on*',  however,  to  give  this 
u;ly  duckling  of  public  admlnUtration  Itis 
due  All  of  us  aepend  on  OiTice  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, d^i^pcratcly.  It  Is  all  v.e  have 
to  perform  a  task  so  larpe  as  tc  boi:  down 
the  ImagmatUn  W'c  look  to  It  to  keep  us 
from  depriving  the  armed  forces  of  any  food 
and  supplies,  and  to  save  us  from  being 
swamped  by  rising  prices. 

A  nreat  deal  is  heard  cf  black  markets, 
violations  of  gasoline  rationing,  spiralmg 
prices  of  foodstuffs,  and  other  points  of  fail- 
ure, it  should  be  remembered  that  there 
are  also  many  points  of  success,  and  that 
so  far  they  outnumber  the  failures  markedly. 

Gasoline  rationing  is  saving  tremendous 
amounts  cf  vital  rubber  and  fuel.  Most  mar- 
kets are  white  m.arkots,  where  regulations  are 
observed  and  controls  are  functioning 
sm.oothly.  Rent  control  is  working  reasonably 
well,  and  has  earned  the  inarticulate  but  sin- 
cere gratitude  of  the  people.  Food  price 
controls,  unsatisfactory  as  they  are,  have  put 
a  brake  upon  inflation,  provided  a  measure 
of  protection  for  the  housewife's  purse  and 
saved  billions  of  dollars,  reflected  in  tax  sav- 
ings to  the  public,  for  the  largest  food  pur- 
chasers of  all— the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  lend- 
lease. 

In  view  cf  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and 
the  obstacles  that  have  been  put  in  the  way, 
the  remarkable  fact  Is  that  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  not  made  more  mistakes, 
that  it  Iras  been  able  to  achieve  so  much. 

Office  of  Price  Administration  is  seriously 
handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  investigators 
and  enforcement  agents.  It  must  depene"  to 
a  large  extent  upon  volunt^rs.  many  of  them 
untrained  Large  staffs  worked  day  and 
night,  with  no  compensation  for  extra  work 
over  48  hours  a  week,  to  prepare  the  recent 
lists  of  ceiling  prices  on  foodstuffs. 

Our  country  has  never  before  had  to  do 
anything  like  what  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration is  having  to  do  now.  By  contrast 
with  the  present  system,  rationing  In  the 
United  States  in  the  First  World  War  was  of 
small  consequence.  So  far,  Offlcp  of  Price 
Administration  has  done  a  pretty  good  Job, 
all  told— has  done,  in  fact,  much  more  for 
the  public  than  the  public  has  done  to  up- 
hold Office  of  Price  Administration's  hands 
and  increase  Its  effectiveness. 


Public  Opinion  Polls  Support  Post-War 
Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.WAGNER 

OF   NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER,  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  polls  from 
various  sources  endorsing  an  expanded 


social-security    proRram    for    post-war 
America. 

There  belnR  no  objection  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko, 

a.s  follows: 

I  From  the  Chicago  ttun  of  June  20,  ld43| 

LwiTEE  BiATts  PfcLir  Eacius  Social  Hrt-vaiTT 
Goal 

£>rNVCT  June  19  —While  Congress  cons'.d- 
en^  t!»e  American  Beverldge  plan,  providing 
Icr  cti.dle-to-grave  social  security,  a  large 
niajority  of  Ine  American  public  ex  pec  i* 
t'lcre  will  always  be  some  poverty  in  the 
United  States,  a  national  opinion  research 
center  survey  bhow>. 

"E.-.actly  84  percent  of  a  typical  national 
cioss  section  believe  there  will  always  be 
people  in  the  United  States  who  do  not  have 
the  kind  of  food,  clothing,  and  housing  they 
need,'  said  Harry  H.  Field,  director  of  the 
center.  "One  percent  qualify  their  answers, 
12  percent  think  poverty  will  be  completely 
eliminated,  and  only  3  percent  voice  no 
opinion." 

SECUKITT    FAVORED 

The  same  survey  Indicated,  however,  that 
the  public  is  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  social 
security.  Ninety-four  percent  of  the  cross 
section  approved  the  old-age  Insurance  pro- 
vision of  the  present  law,  84  percent  favored 
the  unemployment  Insurance  provisions,  and 
85  percent  would  favor  similar  legislation  to 
cover  health  Insurance. 

Strong  majorities  also  favored  extension  of 
social  security  to  cover  all  workers  In  all 
occupations — a  proposal  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided in  a  bill  before  Congress.  Eighty-one 
percent  bi'Ueved  that  old-age  protection 
should  be  universal,  and  74  percent  look  this 
view  on  unemployment  Insurance. 

OPINIONS  duter 

Sharpest  differences  1-^  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  social  security  occur  t>etween  new 
dealers  and  the  anti-new  dealers.  On  every 
point  Involving  the  need  for  social  security 
and  lt5  extension  the  New  Deal  group  favored 
the  proposals  by  a  very  substantial  majority. 
The  anti-New  Deal  r;roup  favored  the  meas- 
ures by  smaller  but  still  significant  ma- 
jorities. 

For  the  purposes  cf  the  survey  persona 
who  voted  for  President  Roosevelt  in  •1940, 
said  they  approved  the  New  Deal  before  the 
war  and  wanted  more  Government  control 
of  business  after  the  vrar  are  termed  new 
dealers.  Persons  who  voted  for  Wendell 
Willkie,  disapproved  of  the  New  Deal  before 
the  war  and  want  less  Government  control  of 
business,  are  called  anti-new  dealers  for  the 
analysis. 

A  summary  of  the  results  follows: 

"Question.  It  has  been  said  that  there  will 
always  be  people  in  the  United  States  who 
do  not  have  the  kind  of  food,  clothing,  and 
housing  they  need.  Do  you  think  there  al- 
wa\6  will  be  or  not?" 
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"Question.  As  you  may  luow,  under  ib« 
present  social  seciu-ity  law.  workers  in  cer- 
tain occupations  have  to  save  money  ao  when 
they  are  too  old  to  work  they  will  recelva 
money  from  the  Government,  like  insurance. 
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Do  ycu  think  this  Is  a  g'x  d  Idea  or  a  bad 
idea/  ■ 


T'-tn! 


Now       Arti-Vrn 


Cro'i  i<!.\n     


No  ii'iniia. 


rfT»f        /V'v-'        PfT.trit 

3  !  1  '  'i 

•J  1  '.' 
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(If  "gncd  Ic'p:."  to  prcv:cxi8  qufstlcn:) 
"Dcj  ;.T\i  th  ..1-:  'h.s  fl'm  shniikl  cover  nil  v.x!k- 
ers  in  all  occupations  cr  not?" 


Yr"! 


N.  iv       A-'iN.w 
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No ,     W|  M  1] 

N0O|IMl''.l •'  I  ■' 


i'^  I 


Question:  "Tl-.e  socirsl  securi*v  law  al?o  re- 
qii  r!*s  some  workers  to  save  money  so  th^y 
vil!  get  mt  ney  Ircm  the  G  .vernment  ;n  c-.-s? 
they  !o-p- their  jc!:s.  Do  ycu  think  this  is  a 
gcud  idea  cr  a  b..d  one?" 


Viw       Ar.-.iN'. -v 


'he  much -discussed  B^veridie  plan  for  En^t- 
iand — ^raises  two  important  cju?  t  oas:  Do 
Amercans  want  such  a  plan?  Hcv;  mucii 
wciild  they  be  wlUmf:  to  pay  to  oarry  it  cut? 
Our  reveler  reporters  have  eiven  us  their 
answers  to  there  oucsticns.  Ar.d  J;ecause  our 
reader  repcri-rs  represent  a  crcsi-scciou  of 
■?11  cf  cur  rerd-rrs — they  vccre  eelrced  to  le 
representative — »e  ran  accept  'hc.r  pnswerb 
as  an  s  pp.cx:niat;on  cf  what  most  Com- 
panion readers  think  tcdsy.  That  If: 
"They  are  for  the  President's  plan." 
"But  it  must,  not  cost  too  mvch  " 
The  re;.d;r-repv  rter  majority  in  fnvor  of 
the  plan  cou'd  hcrdiy  be  described  as  cvcr- 
v,hc'.ni!r.g.  ho-Tjver.  The  mirgin  was  too 
slip-ht  for  that  And  frrm  the  tone  cf  tl.e 
minority's  comment,  we  fcr  ?c?  many  hot 
-iTuments  fcef^ie  the  questions  a;e  settled. 
H»re  ?.re  the  specif  c  orc?t:rn=  we  as'-e.l.  the 
results  and  some  reader-repcrtcr  comments; 

AEE    YOU    res    03    .^GAINjT    THY.    IDZ.\    OF    AN    EX- 
P-'.NDEO     rEDEr.AL      S-'CIAL     SrrT-niTY      LA-.V     TO 

pr.oM-E  Foa  ALL  EMrT.i.rNCY  finan:l\l  nluds 

Fr.OM    "THE  CRADLC  TO  TI'i;   C.RA\E    ? 

Fiftv-six  percent  of  o\:r  reaier-rer.oriers 
said  "Yes."  29  percent  said  "No."  and  5  per- 
cent didn't  know  or  wouldn't  anr.'.er. 

That's  the  is'raif^ht  re-:i;lt.  V/e  had  an 
cppcrtunity  to  m?.ke  an  Interesting  analysis 
of  th3  answers  on  political  lines  because  of 
a  poll  we  took  recently  to  see  ho'x-  m;iny  of 
our  reader-reporters  were  H  csevclt  sup- 
porters, how  many  were  for  WiMlilc  m  l'J40. 
The  same  readt:r-rerortcrs  v.ere  questioned  on 
the  securitv  la"t.  Comparing  the  tv.-o  rerjlts 
v.o  fot'.nd  that  72  perc  nt  of  Rocstvelfs  1S40 
friends  were  fcr  the  plan,  only  44  percent  of 
Willkip's. 

Another  Interesting;  way  of  looking  at  the 
answers  is  to  con.-;dor  the  financial  status 
of  the  voters,  -.heir  age  and  where  they  Hve. 
Most  In  the  middle  Income  group  were  In 
favor  of  the  plan.  Most  oi  those  who  mail'' 
to  000  a  year  or  more  were  R<ja:ns'-  it.  Th'^ 
ycung  were  enthusiastic.  6G  percent  said 
"Yes  ■  as  against  the  "No"  of  53  percent  of 
the  women  ov.'r  45.  Voters  who  live  In  the 
Erstern  and  Nurthern  States  were  lukewarm; 
tho=e  in  the  Southern  an:*  \Ve3trrn  Sta'es 
were  favorable.  In  fact,  tl'.f  'VS'e^t  was  en- 
thusiastic— 63  percent  said  "Yes." 

Tliose  in  favor  of  the  expanded  Social  Se- 
curity law  gave  as  their  chief  rea.^on  the  belief 
that  it  would  mean  insurance  agr'ir,'-t  poverty. 
A  froCjUent  oc^-^rvat-on  vias:  "There  should 
be  forced  savin -;  as  so  few  p'^ople  ever  Rive 
the  thought  of  the  future  any  on.sidia- 
^  tlon  " 

Many  voted  "Yes.  wih  re.<rva- ions " 
Ni-inely  The  jinn  »h  u.d  i.  t  b«-  •  .  fA'cniive 
B*  to  dJ'trc  y  al>  ambitLJii;  it  *!-'  u:!  (.i-  [.rop- 
erly  handled  a  .d  ahnlr.i'tcic :!  v.ii;..  u;  viraft. 
'rh'»e  vovm  aljio  would  llice  iwm.e  ui.turaocc 
that  lh»  monr  ,■  would  n^t  be  ^lK•nf  r.r  n.tn' - 
tlilm?  fl-.«'.  wait  It  k";>t  ««•,•. aratr?  fr.;n  u'l.  r 
(jovi'rnn'.ori'al  t-y.^A-i.t^v 
'  And  they  want,  beiioflta  efficllve  Immedi- 
ately One  ri-ader-rcpcrter  said:  "A  good 
;  Idea  if  the  puvnient  v;  u'd  be  Imniciinte. 
Tl.e  ne«d  for  i^xtra  money  is  citen  de  peiate 
t  as  in  cases  of  sickne.ss,  n'-r  d- n"5.  or  death  " 
I  Further  con.ment;  :  "Am  m  fav'  r  of  this  If 
,  1  it  applies  to  all  workers  ui  every  cla.sa  and  a 
The  sur'ey  sampled  a  typical  miniature  of  ^.^^^  governnent  Ls  in  control"  •  •  • 
the  popul.ition  of  the  Utv.ted  States,  with 
tire  prci.iei  pn  portion  rf  rich  and  poor.  yov-Dii; 
end  ':kl.  men  and  women,  and  various  minor- 
ity groups. 


CifKMl  idea  

C  !!.>!;''. -.1  an>virr. 

I".!  .1.-1       

No  o(>tni<>D ... 


(If  "good  Idea"  to  previous  question:) 
•T>o  you  think  this  plan  should  cover  all 
workers  In  all  occupeitions  cr  not?" 
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Question.  "Do  ycu  think  there  should  be 
•  pi.m  lik**  th;»  to  tnk"  rare  of  working  peo- 
ple while  thry  are  sich''" 
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(F.-cm  Wrm.ni's  Heme  Companion  of  June 
19:31 

V.'HAT    Pp.ICE    SETLTvITY? 

I  By  Anne  Maxwell  t 
President    Roosevelt's   pr^p- s:d    "cr.-.dl"   to 
tlie   gidve"  social   security   plan — similar   to 


"This  Is  the  sort  oi  pen-war  planning  that 
m:\kcs  the  wr  doubly  wotth  flnhtlng  for." 
*  '  *  "Approve  t"-"  eclucn'irr.al  pitrposes 
.  only."  •  •  •  'Freedom  fr-'ir  w,  nt.  free- 
dom from  fear  are  wortl"   paying  for." 

These  who  f  re  rifjainst  such  a  law  are  ag'in 
It  hard  They  shew  a  lack  of  trust  in  vulc 
of  nicneys  filreitdy  contiollcd  by  tl^e  Gcvcrn- 
mcnt;  thev  have  no  fuith  in  the  way  present 
socai  security  is  run  and  resent  ha^-mg  tite 
Government  cjuirul  tiieir  uiiUraucc.    •    •     • 


I  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  Government,  not 
a  ward  of  it." 

S'lne  against  the  law  were,  however,  for 
ccmpulsory  Insurance — maybe.  Bit  at?iin. 
plca.se  no  Gcvernmerit  contr  1  ^^^ny 
thought  that  in.^-urance  crm.pnnies  woul  te 
able  to  take  cart  cf  the  preiblem.  ".Mri'st 
everyone  has  his  ov-Ti  insurance  ar.d  is  ib'e 
to  meet  his  obll5ati:ns.  Rcorcvclt  is  ut 
looking  for  more  money  for  the  Govcrnm:  nt's 
pocket." 

This  law  would  be  a  threat  to  incentive  ar.d 
thriftlncss,  say  many  of  the  women.  "Rooss- 
velt's  administration  has  dene  mere  to  help 
the  la7:y  and  tax  the  thrifty  than  is  good  fiir 
any  government.  .  »  •  •■\vhile  secuniy 
is  cjmforting  it  js  encrvatins;  and  oifers  no 
incentive  to  thi.a  and  fore.^.ghtedness." 

More  comment  from  tl.,se  not  tavoraolc: 
It  tends  tov.-ard  soci'.lism  or  crmmun  sm. 
S-mc  said  faFclsm  Farmers  and  civil  :ir.d 
State  employees  would  not  benefit  cr  te  <  cv- 
ercd  by  this  p'an.  It  offers  rn  oppcrtu'ity 
for  graft  and  the  evil  doings  cf  politic; .ms. 
Theie's  too  much  taken  cut  of  sa'nry  aire:  dy; 
too  much  red  tape.  A  wish  for  le's  Gov.  rn- 
m.ent  control,  especially  by  present  adminis- 
tration, was  prevalent  en  both  sides  cf  the 
fence,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Other  ag'inners:  "This  would  be  j-a.st  an- 
other "pork  barrel'  for  t^e  bu;eraicra;.£ — riore 
Government  employes  living  off  the  taxpay- 
ers' money"  •  •  •  -jf  any  m'^re  dctiuc- 
tlcns  are  taken  from  salaries  at  present  l.cy 
should  Ix?  for  more  Victory  tax.  U'e  nce.l  to 
wm  this  war  ■  •  •  •  ■  i  v^ps  ah. ays 
taught  that  securitv  wcs  scmcihmg  ycu 
worked  fcr.    Now  I  lind  ycu  just  vote  for  It!" 

WHAT  WOULD  BE  THE  LAHCE-T  PE".rrr.'T.»G;;  CT 
YOrR  INXOME  YOU  WOULD  EE  VVIIiINt;  TO 
DEVOTE  TO  EUCH   BENEFITS? 

Seventeen  percent  of  Roosevelt's  r.dm  rers 
are  willing  to  dcvcte  10  percent  cf  their  In- 
ccme  to  this  plan  "The  greater  percentage 
the  greater  the  benefits."  But  the  laij  st 
group  of  wcnicn  (44  percent)  feel  that  5  per- 
cent is  sufficient.  They  said  they  would  liUe 
to  give  m.ore  if  po^^ibie  but  witli  s.o  many  de- 
ductions now  they  foel  5  percent  woukl  be 
fair  for  everyone.    Perhaps  more  after  the  ».ir 

"The  amount  rf  inccm.e  devoted  w  :uld 
depend  upon  the  benefits  to  be  re- 
ce.vfd."  •  •  •  "Why  net  continue  t  ^e  5 
percent  Victory  t.ax  after  the  war  fcr  th:a 
purpose?  " 

|Prom  Fortune  magazine  of  July  If 4:] 

EXCrpT   mOM    THE   rORTtNE    .'srp.'.rY 

To  provide  which  cf  thf*  following  il  I:.r« 
do  >ou  think  the  Federal  Govcrnm'iit  iihcud 
end  cbuuld  not  collect  eiicugh  taxc^  aliri  thu 
war? 


Mf'tiffl!   rare    (or   evio'fmc    Ptrcf^t  Ptrftntl  I"rcent 

V.  ;i<i  r  M  .iMt       . 

An  .  :  '  -V.  • .'  "i*,!!  frr  rvfry 


aii'l   wiiiirir  to  wrk    hut 
riuir.ot  £<  t  8  Job  u\  crivtie 

eiiii)i<v. i!»  nt 

Corrii'i'rijj-.iicn  (or  pvcrycr.e 
unahV  to  find  work  until 
bv  can  OnU  work 
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On  the  first  3  propcsltions  there  is  ret  a 
single  dissenting  nujcniy  in  any  inccn  e  cr 
occupational  group  cr  t.eci.on  of  the  c<..u  itry. 
On  the  fourth— a  Federal  Jcb  Insurarce — • 
only  executives,  the  prospercus.  and  the  urp?r 
m.iddic  clan's  object,  by  mr.jcrlties  cf  1 1 5. 
53.6,  and  50  4  percent,  rccpcctively. 
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Dangers  in  Anti-Inflation  Drive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  1   (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24\  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "Haney  Cites 
E>angers  in  Anti-Inflation  Drive"  written 
by  Lewis  Haney,  professor  of  economics 
in  the  New  York  University,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Journal -Ameri- 
can of  Tuesday,  June  29,  1943. 

There  beinj  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HANEY  CrTES  DANGERS  Iti   ANTI-INFLATION    DRIVE 

Last  week  I  analyzed  the  battle  now  going 
on  between  the  anti  inflationists  and  the 
inflationists.  I  showed  that  they  differ 
merely  in  the  way  they  woul^  deal  with  the 
growth  of  Inflation,  the  antis,  led  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  seeking  to  use  the  Inflation  scare 
as  a  basis  for  fixing  upon  us  a  completely 
managed  economy. 

The  arguments  of  Roosevelt,  Byrnes,  Brown, 
and  Eccles  are  that  by  fighting  inflation  by 
Office  of  Price  Administration  methods  they 
can  (1)  reduce  the  cost  of  the  war,  (2)  keep 
fixed  incomes  from  suffering,  and  (3|  prevent 
an   eventual   deflationary  crash. 

If  they  could  and  would  really  stop  further 
inflation,  these  arguments  would  be  good. 
But  they  do  not  propose  to  stop  inflation. 
What  they  propose  is  to  keep  right  on  bor- 
rowing and  spending,  merely  adding  Govern- 
ment subsidies  to  the  bill  They  are  not 
interested  in  the  relatively  few  people  with 
fixed  Incomes,  but  concentrate  on  keeping 
wages  up  by  gearing  them  to  the  cost  of 
living. 

What  they  want  is  a  completely  managed 
economy.  To  this  end  they  would  destroy 
the  price  system  of  free  markets  by  the  roll- 
back and  subsidy  scheme,  with  aW  Its  great 
cost,  bureaucracy,  and  political  abuse.  This 
scheme  would  be  rigid  and  arbitrary.  It 
would  deprive  us  of  the  advantage  of  in- 
centive pay  and  automatic  adjustments 
between  demand  and  supply 

It  would  be  used  to  deitroy  individual  sav- 
ing and  private  inve»tment 

In  ohort.  the  anll-)nflatlonliit»  wc^uld 
pluiMje  iw  Into  an  lmm^diatc  and  Iuhhdh 
deflation  of  democracy  nnii  private  pnterpnw. 
On  the  other  hfli'd,  the  defenders  of  In- 
flation want  to  retain  ilu-  price  nyxtrm,  and 
MlU/w  an  iiutomutic  stimulatiuii  of  pr(,duc- 
llon  and  adjustment  of  connumpllon 

This  would  be  demfK-ratic  and  call  fur  no 
bureaucracy  They  would  allow  a  tree  c<j- 
ordinatlon  of  commudity  maiketH,  money 
markets,  and   investment   markets. 

As  to  the  costs  of  the  war.  they  say  that 
we  might  as  well  use  the  exeess  currency  and 
bank  deposits  already  created  And  they 
argue  correctly  that  what  is  really  needed  is 
economy  in  production  and  consumption. 
They  would  at  least  save  the  waste  of  Gov- 
ernment subsidies. 

The  danger  in  the  inflationist  case  is  that 
it  may  be  pushed  too  far  in  the  way  of 
lai-ssez  faire.  It  might  let  extreme  malad- 
justments develop  that  would  cause  a  defla- 
tionary crash  eventually. 

Thus  the  true  solution,  as  usual,  lies  in 
between  the  two  extremes.     The  inflationists 
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are  right  in  their  criticism  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  and  the  scheme  to 
manage  the  economy  under  the  guise  of 
fighting  Inflation.  They  are  right,  too,  in 
proposing  to  keep  prices  in  line  with  the 
value  of  money,  which  just  now  would  mean 
a  higher  price  average. 

But  the  first  step  In  solving  the  Nation's 
problem  should  be  to  stop  any  further  In- 
flation beyond  what  Is  absolutely  needed  for 
war  purposes.  We  should  recognize  the  ex- 
isting inflation  and  let  prices  become  ad- 
Justed  to  the  depreciated  currency.  But  we 
should  return  to  sound  money  and  credit 
policies,  so  as  not  to  add  to  the  existing  in- 
fla'tion. 

And  everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
keep  markets  open  and  free  from  manipula- 
tion, so  as  to  hasten  automatic  adjustments 
among  different  prices,  and  between  wages 
and  prices. 

We  don't  want  more  inflation  than  we  al- 
ready have.  But  above  all.  we  don't  want  any 
more  "managed  economy  "  or  "social  plan- 
ning." and  the  anti-Inflation  racket  must  not 
be  used  to  fool  the  people. 


Subsidies  Are  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GE(H(€E  D.  AIKEN 

OF  VEKMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  1   (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  today's  Washington  News  entitled 
"Subsidies  Are  Inflation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.'5  follows  1 

SUBSIDIES    ARE    INFLATION 

What  is  the  basic  reason  for  the  threat  of 
inflation?  The  fact  that  the  Government  is 
spending  so  much   borrowed   money.  ' 

How  does  the  administration  propose  to 
deal  with  high  food  prices,  which  are' one 
symptom  of  Inflation?  By  spending  some 
more  bcjrrowed  money  In  subsldlea  to  roll 
back  the  prices. 

Dries  this  plan  have  merit?  It  has  political 
merit,  for  the  blK  labor  organization*  are  de- 
manding theite  .>iubsldie« 

Will  the  lubHldlefi  really  reduce  price*''  No, 
but  the  Government  will  be  paying  part  of 
evcrybody'n  grtxery  bill  and  putting  the  a)nt 
on  the  cuff  to  be  repaid,  with  Interest,  by 
everybody  later  on. 

If  the  Government  pay*  part  of  everybody'* 
grocery  bill,  won't  everybexly  have  that  much 
more  money  to  spend  now?     Yes. 

Will  the  subsidies  create  more  groceries  for 
everybody  to  buy?     No. 

But  doesn't  the  administration  contend 
that  prices  are  being  forced  up  because  the 
public  has  too  much  spending  power  at  a 
time  when  the  supply  of  merchandise  that 
can  be  bought  by  the  public  is  sharply  re- 
stricted?    It  does. 

Won't  such  subsidies  add  to  the  threat  of 
inflation?  Yes,  to  the  extent  that  they  in- 
crease surplus  spending  power. 

Then,  isn't  the  administration's  subsidy 
policy  inconsistent  with  the  administration's 
professed  desire  to  prevent  Inflation?  Yes, 
but  by  this  time  Inconsistent  administration 
policies  oughtn't  to  surprise  anybody. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  1   (legislatii^e  day  of 
Monday.  May  24  • ,  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitjed  "Our  Ap- 
palling Manpower  Waste,"  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June  5, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Appalung  Manpowck  Waste 
(By  Millard  B.  Holland) 

We  are  wasting  at  least  a  billion  man-hours 
a  year  in  our  war  Industries.  It  may  well  be 
two,  three,  or  even  four  bHUon  man-hours. 
Let  me  tell  you  my  experience  as  a  ship 
worker.  Then  Judge  for  yourself  if  my 
*tartling  estimate  isn't  really  a  gross  under- 
statement. 

And  remember,  please,  that  a  billion  hours 
of  manpower  will  build  596  destroyers  or  961 
submarines.  What  wouldn't  we  glv»  for  a 
third  of  these  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

And  remember  also,  please,  that  this  year 
we  expect  to  have  20,000,000  persons  In  war 
work.  Even  if  everyone  of  these  workers 
wastes  as  little  as  an  hour  a  day,  on  a  300- 
day-a-year  basis  the  waste  would  be  billions 
of  man-hours.  Enough  to  sweep  the  seas  of 
every  German  submarine,  enough  to  sink  the 
entire  Japanese  fleet. 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  how,  on  the  aver- 
age, we  war  workers  waste  far  more  than  an 
hour  apiece  a  day 

Yesterday  6  husky  Negroes  slowly  pushed 
a  heavy  cart  into  the  shop  where  I  was  work- 
ing and  laboriously  proceeded  to  unload  Its 
fantastically  light  freight  for  me  to  coat  with 
aluminum  paint — 28  thin  strips  of  metal — 
each  10  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide.  It  took 
these  6  men  20  minutes  to  unload  this  ab- 
surdly trifling  cargo,  and  20  minutes  more 
before  they  slowly  and  Industriously  began 
to  push  their  cart  back  to  the  building  they 
came  from — a  diatance  no  more  than  10 
paces.  At  the  gali  they  were  going,  it  surely 
must  have  taken  them  another  20  minutes 
U)  load  their  cart  before  bringing  it  over  to 
me  I  could  have  stepped  across  to  their 
building,  loaded  this  metal  on  one  arm,  and 
returned  in  6  minute*.  It  took  these  6  men 
each  an  hour  That  manpower  waste  cost 
th«  yard  (and  hence  the  Oovernmenti  96  22, 
for  their  rote  is  87  cent*  an  hour. 

Laat  week  I  had  to  clean  and  paint  a  num- 
bet  ol  weldings  in  manholes  cut  out  of  steel 
plates.  These  steel  plates  were  *man,  about 
4  by  4  feet,  and  were  not  very  heavy,  as 
steel  plates  go;  moreover,  they  were  resting  in 
V -shaped  racks,  which  made  It  easy  to  turn 
th(m  over.  Neverthelesa,  a  Negro  laborer 
was  assigned  as  a  helper  to  turn  them 
ovtr  for  me.  So  every  half  hour  he  turned 
om;  over  as  I  flnlshed  It,  and  then  he  waited 
pavlently  another  half  hour  until  I  had  the 
ne;{t  one  ready  for  him.  I  didn't  need  him 
to  turn  over  that  metal  any  more  than  you 
need  someone  to  turn  the  pages  of  a  book.  I 
could  have  tised  htm  to  help  clean  the  plates. 
But  that  would  have  entitled  him  to  a  higher 
rate  of  pay — a  skilled  craftsman's  rate — and 
so  he  was  forced  to  be  Idle.  He  "helped"  me 
for  3  days,  at  a  sheer  waste  of  24  man-hoi  rs 
and  $20.88.     Yet  tliis  "helper"  and   the  six 
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Kesrces   who  manned  the  cart  all  profes-fd    ' 
their    \iillinpnr-3    to    work.     There    simply 
^'?.-:i't  eiicu  t:i  wcirk  to  keep  them  busy.    Tiiey 
co'.i'.d  do  ncthln;?  el.-e  but  still. 

It  Is  a  co;Tir/.on  sLht  In  cr.ir  yr.rd  to  =ee  six 
cr  e  if~.t  Nc^ro  lahcrcrs  icile  r.CTrly  all  ciny 
waiiii  g  for  son^ethm^  to  do.  O^ir  white  cr  .re 
CTCVvS  re  d  pirpr<  cr  c'c-e  by  t:'c  hcvr.  V.'t'c'.- 
crs  ere  In  a  cla-is  by  thems-lvps.  They  e.e 
m05tly  youni'.  inc'ppen  "ent.  urd.scltiincd  by 
lonn  ai-p'.  cation  t^  work,  and  much  in  de- 
n^and.  Any  r.um!:er  c.t  them  mrke  no  jrc;- 
t«'n-e  of  wrrkme.  with  all  sorts  of  vork  fc.r 
th«^m  Et  hand  On  beard  ti'c  ships  they  rest 
even  more.  F'T  there  are  erdess  places  m 
the  tK>wels  ct  cur  erect  !^h  ps  ditKcult  of  access 
a:;d  whce  vi'.ilant  superv's  on  is  next  to 
lmpor;?ib>.  In  cur  m«ny  shops,  such  as  cur 
electric  shop,  p'pe  sh^p.  ccppcr  shcp,  tin 
Bhrp.  there  is  a  le'sairely  stride  unlincwn  In 
cut.-:!de  Ipriusfnc.s  I  have  heard  many  men 
•ay  they  d  dn"t  di  a  tap  all  day  long.  Sttic 
say  It  with  a  a;rln.  others  with  chp.g'tn 
T''Tt  msn  surely  vcuM  be  an  optimist  who 
affirmed  that  in  cur  yard  c\er  the  year  we 
all  averaged  6  hcurs'  peed  r-or'x  a  dpy. 

Nor  Is  our  yard  different  from  other  ?hp- 
yards  or  other  defense  wTk.  I  have  a  frlerd, 
a  master  mason,  who  helped  in  the  erection 
of  a  magnesium  plant.  He  and  his  fellows 
bad  a  rpeclal  large  costly  brick  to  lay:  if  my 
memorv  serves  me  rlpht.  each  brick  cost  »7. 
He  could  lay  one  of  thes^  large  bricks  everf 
20  mlrutes.  The  soirit  of  the  place — cr  the 
lack  of  It — decreed  that  one  should  be  laid 
every  3  hours.  For  this  "work"  he  was  paid 
over  $100  a  week.  Eelng  a  man  of  character 
and  restless  energy,  he  quit  and  took  a  lesser 
Job  In  another  defense  plant.  Here  he  had 
•o  little  to  do  that  be  took.  In  addition,  an- 
other Job  elsewhere  to  keep  busy.  So  now 
he  has  a  swing  shift  by  night  In  defense  work 
and  another  Job  In  nondefense  by  day.  Hold- 
ing two  Jobs,  one  in  defense  work  where  the 
task  Is  light  or  Inconsequential,  and  another 
In  nondefense  work.  Is  becoming  no  uncom- 
jBon  thing. 

The  management  blames  the  men  for  this 
almost  universal  stalling,  and  the  men  blame 
the  management  for  not  laying  out  encugh 
work  to  keep  them  bucy.  Sometimes,  when 
they  get  tired  of  blaming  each  other,  they 
unite  to  blame  Washington  for  not  allocating 
enough  materials  to  make  their  Jobs  worth 
while.  And  Washington,  chary  of  offending 
labor,  ends  by  blaming  management.  So 
each  passes  the  buck.  Necessarily  there  must 
be  some  surplus  of  men  on  hand.  We  are 
attempting  to  rush  ships  and  arms  throu^^h 
regardless  of  cost.  We  need  some  surplusage 
to  take  care  of  any  sudden  emergency.  But 
somehow,  In  the  process,  vast  armies  of  work- 
ers, even  the  most  willing,  stall  and  loaf  a 
good  deal  of  the  time.  And  now  the  hurrying 
of  women  welders  to  the  scene  to  help  save 
the  day  seems  so  far  mere  additions  to  the 
army  of  underworked. 

We  talk  too  much  about  our  shortage  of 
manpower.  And  with  a  confusion  of  think- 
ing. We  are  enormously.  Incredibly  over- 
staffed In  prc^xjrtlon  to  what  we  turn  out. 
What  we  are  really  short  of  Is  production. 
And  this  shortage  of  production  Is  due  In  no 
small  part  to  our  enormous  wastage  of  man- 
power. Said  President  Roosevelt,  January  17. 
1913.  In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  state 
of  the  Union:  "We  must  not  forget  that  our 
achievements  In  production  have  been  rela- 
tively no  greater  than  those  of  the  Russians 
and  the  British  and  the  Chinese,  who  have 
developed  their  war  industries  under  the  in- 
credible d:Ca.ultles  of  battle  conditions. 
They  have  had  to  continue  work  through 
bombings  and  blackouts." 

It  was  an  unconscious  rebuke  to  all  of  us. 
Under  conditions  of  safety,  the  achievements 
in  production  c(  the  greatest  industrial  na- 
tion In  the  world  are  relatively  no  greater 


than  otir  aMl^s  under  fire.  In  pre-A  .ir  tirr.es 
we  could  outstr.p  them  all  together.  Rela- 
tively In  war  c"r  ach-vveruer.ts  in  pr'.;d\:c'.:on 
fhculd  be  200,  3C0.  even  4C0  percent  greater. 
V/e  ccu".d.  W2  c.;n,  we  mu;t  achieve  that  now. 

Our  dazzlin".  f■cl■!!e^cments  in  prcdu^tion, 
ro  hic-hly  puV,;  c.zed.  are.  of  cou:se.  tremen- 
c'.cus  in  volume.  B\n  they  ure  achieved  by 
an  oversiaifina  of  perscnnel  whose  eneine.-'r- 
I'^g  curve  wt.ulil  sliow  a  uisproiortlonate  rise 
in  the  num^^er  of  men  eniployed  to  tlie  num- 
ber of  shirs  c:-  wh.-^it  net  turned  out.  The 
rer.l  unit  of  Indivitiual  achievement  has 
plarmingly  fallen.  Our  t:c:n -nclo'tis  mcrease 
in  the  number  of  things  turned  cut  hr.s 
o:i!y  been  accornpli-ihrd  bv  ha',  iiig  many  m-^re 
men  do  a  thin;;  thin  were  fc.rmerly  rct^uircd. 

Are  thjre  no  remedies  v.'e  can  wpply  In 
this  di--(:uietii;g  situaiion?  I  think  there 
are.  But  thev  should  work  autf^maticaliy, 
as  Impersonal  y  as  the  cash  register  ar.d 
m.cdern  auditing  work  automatically  to 
deter  petty  pil'e-ing  and  financ.al  mmipu- 
latlon.  The  almost  endless  numbers  of 
movie  and  other  celebrities  who  visit  us 
to  urr^e  us  to  higher  eflorts  are  good  as 
far  as  they  go.  Cut  we  need  other  things 
more  relentless  if  no  less  insistent.  Here 
are  some: 

1.  Fire  every  man  who  won't  work — and 
fire  him  fast.  Then  see  to  it  that  'le  does 
not  get  back  on  war  work  again  with  its  high- 
er wage.  This  includes  those  whu  go  thrciigh 
the  slow  motions  of  work  as  well  as  tho^e  wiio 
loaf.  Incidentally,  stop  blaming  the  vmimis 
for  our  loafers.  The  unions  have  much  to 
answer  for.  Washington  has  tens  of  th  u- 
sands  of  clerks  who  do  little  more  than  draw 
their  salaries — and  they  are  not  unionized 
Both  unions  and  defense  management  in- 
herited hordes  of  Idlers  from  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration.  It  is  now  their  Joint  and 
patriotic  duty  to  get  rid  of  them. 

2.  Keep  every  man  busy  at  something  use- 
ful all  the  time.  If  he  hasn't  enough  to  do 
In  his  own  Job.  let  him  help  seme  other  man 
In  another  Job.  Forget  about  the  different 
scales  of  pay  in  these  temporary  changes. 
This  is  war! 

3.  Not  all  manpower  waste  Is  due  to  labor. 
Stripped  of  their  legal  verbiage,  many  war 
contracts  break  down  to  a  cost-plus  or  per- 
centage basis.  Tliat  means  the  more  men 
management  hires  the  more  money  it  makes. 
When  It  Is  clear  that  management,  for  profit, 
deliberately  engages  In  a  policy  of  hiring  far 
nlore  men  than  it  actually  uses,  the  penalty 
should  be  the  same  as  for  loafing  labcr. 
This  penalty  should  be  imposed  by  Washing- 
ton, replacing  management  with  more  con- 
scientious men. 

"  4.  There  must  be  better  allotment  of  mate- 
rials cleared  through  Washington.  Unless 
materials  arrive,  men  will  either  have  to 
stall  or  be  laid  off.  And  with  a  shortage  of 
millions  of  workers,  the  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  have  men  on  Jobs  either  idling  or  laid  off. 

5.  There  must  be  real  cooperation  between 
management  and  labor  In  saving  wastage  of 
man-hours.  Even  If  it  hurts,  management 
should  accept  criticism  of  antiquated  meth- 
ods wasting  man-hours. 

6.  Our  card  distinctions  between  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  and  American 
Federation  of  Labor  waste  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  precious  man-hours.  For  greater 
efBclency.  Washington  should  abolish  these 
card  distinctions  for  the  duration.  If  both 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  getting 
the  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  they  want. 
why  should  we  union  men  care  which  card 
the  other  fellow  carries?  It  is  our  union 
leaders  with  their  possibihties  of  more  and 
more  offices,  who  care  for  these  distincticn.<:, 
and  not  the  rank  and  file  of  the  memberships. 

Those  of  us  who  were  formerly  engaged  In 
the  building  Industry  think  war  industries 


could  learn  something  from  our  pnict  ces. 
One  of  the  rejiscns  wliy  v.e  are  able  to  i  ush 
lip  b'.'.ilclings  so  I'a^t  is  bccavse  v.e  n;;- e  a 
{crem.an  for  every  five  or  si.x  m.en.  A  bi  ild- 
ing  trades  foreman  gets  about  SI  a  d  y  r.icre 
than  his  crf.v  meinOers.  end  as  everyl:cdy 
want*  that  extra  dollar  and  the  prestige  liat 
goes  Willi  it.  they  all  s;ep  on  It  to  nia.te  i/e 
hlRlier  crade.  Good  forcman^iip  clj, -nt 
ncc'£sarily  raean  sweating  the  m.n  G.i  ti.e 
ccn:rary,  the  foreman  is  often  the  squrre-t 
and  most  popular  man  in  h:.s  squad.  He 
finds  work  for  h.s  m.en,  sees  that  no  precious 
man-hours  are  wa't-d. 

We  think  the  shipbuilding  pr?.ct'.ce  cf  a 
foreman  for  every  18  or  20  mien  Ic^s  cnr:.cnt. 
He  can't  get  arcurd  to  each  of  his  r.en 
often  enou-^h.  Ana  from  the  vicwp^m;  of 
his  men.  thrre's  so  little  chence  of  i  r.aa 
riiing  among  20  that  fev.-  try.  Eut  wi  h  1 
chance  in  5  cr  6,  we  think  their  attt  ude 
would  chang?. 

There  is  flnaily  a  \varnlng  (but  n(  t  a 
threr.t)  that  if  time  and  a  half  (or  Satur- 
days is  abolished  (as  some  Congressmen  ad- 
vocate) It  will  cut  prcductl(  n.  For  better  cr 
woree.  Wa.'h.ng  en  included  time  ar.d  a  half 
for  Saturdays  in  most  war  contracts,  foi, ow- 
ing comm.'^n  practice  in  prewar  agreements 
b-^twcen  labor  and  industry.  Actually,  this 
time  and  a  half  for  Saturdays  in  war  in- 
du.stries  acts  both  as  a  reword  and  as  a 
penalty  to  the  worker.  He  must  work  the 
full  6  days  of  the  weeks  In  c  der  to  recei\e  It. 
If  he  fails,  his  Saturday's  work  is  reduced  to 
an  ordinary  days  pay  The  incentive,  then, 
to  get  the  extra  half  day  on  Saturday  keeps 
down  absenteeism,  and  so  makes  productive 
mllion.s  of  precious  man-hcurs.  Even  with 
this  incentive,  however,  absenteeism  In  ship- 
building alone  runs  52  000.000  man-hct:.rs  a 
year.  Remove  this  Incentive  now  for  20,- 
000  000  war  workers,  and  it  staggers  the  im- 
agination to  contemplate  how  many  extra 
billions  of  man-hours  will  be  lost. 

The  e::tra  cost  of  the  labor  bill  for  time 
and  a  half  on  Saturdays  runs  about  8  percent. 
The  extra  cost  of  the  labor  waste  in  our 
present  set-up,  due  to  Idleness,  bad  manage- 
ment, and  poor  Government  allotments,  runs 
at  times  In  some  departments  of  war  Industry 
as  high  as  75  percent.  Isn't  it  wiser  to  con- 
centrate on  this  real  waste,  reduce  It  as  low 
as  is  humanly  possible,  and  then  see  to  it 
that  every  man  earns  his  money. 

There  are  millions  of  highly  skilled,  patri- 
otic men  In  our  war  Industries.  They  never 
needed  a  war  to  find  them  Jobs  or  wages. 
T'r.ey  will  applaud  every  effort  to  cut  down 
man-hour  waste,  even  their  own.  In  order 
to  increa.^e  their  plants  efficiency,  for  thelP 
stake  is  their  country. 


Rickenbacker  Nets  $236»000  in 
Stock  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  1  (leqisiative  day  of 
I  Monday,  May  24 ) .  1943 

I  Mr.  GU7FEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
I  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
I  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
I  by  Shcrnil  Hillman  entitled  "Ricken- 
backer Nets  $230,000  in  Stock  Deal,"  pub- 
j  liihed  in  today's  issue  of  FM. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows: 

RICKENBACKER   NETS    $236,000    IN   STOCK    DEAL 

MAN   WHO  OPPOSES  ALL  OVERTIME  CLEANED  UP 
BT   BtrriNG   UNDER  QUOTED   PRICE 

(By  Sherrell  Hillman) 

(This  story  is  about  the  man  who  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  said:  "In  times  like  these,  I  do 
not  approve  of  overtime  pay  except  for  the 
men  in  the  foxholes,  the  swamps,  the 
deserts — those  making  the  supreme  sacrific?. 
"There  is  little  reason  why  those  back  home 
should  not  expend  every  effort  and  enerry, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  our  own 
skins  are  at  Etakc.") 

Eddie  Rickenbacker.  who  opposes  overtime 
pay  for  the  48-hour  week,  I'as  made  a  profit 
of  52"C.C00  through  the  purchase  on  April 
15  of  8.000  shares  of  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc. 
stock  at  SIO  a  share — 529  50  less  than  the 
present  market  value. 

Rickenbacker,  president  and  general  man- 
ap'"r  of  Eastern  Airlines,  excrc't-ed  an  option 
granted  several  years  ago  to  buy  the  stock. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  of- 
ficials said  today  the  shares  were  purchased 
April  15.  but  did  not  know  what  Ricken- 
backer paid  for  them. 

Comiiany  representatives  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  price — to  R:cl:enbacl:er — was 
$10.  Eastern  Airlines  common  stock  is  now 
selling  on  the  open  market  for  $39  50.  The 
stock  has  boomed  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
pany's waitlme  prosperity.  Its  high  point 
for  1941  was  $34. 

The  ex-automobile  racer  and  flying  ace  of 
World  War  No.  1.  now  in  Moscow  for  the 
War  Department,  gets  a  $25,0C0-a-year  salary  ■ 
from  Eastern  Airlines.  He  was  a  leading  ad- 
vocate for  repeal  of  President  Roosevelt's 
limitation  on  net  salaries  to  $25,000  a  year. 
"Initiative,"  said  Rickenbacker.  "is  one  of 
the  great  American  cornerstones  " 

Rlckenbacker's  $236  000  profit  on  his  stock 
purchase — which  increased  his  holdings  in 
the  company  to  20.000  shares — has  not  yet 
been  realized.  Eastern  Airlines  representa- 
tives said  they  believed  Rickenbacker  has  no 
intention  of  selling  the  stock. 

Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
said  that  if  Rickenbacker  sold  the  8.000  shares 
within  18  months,  he  .vould  be  required  to 
report  100  percent  profit  or  loss.  They  esti- 
mated he  would  realize  about  40  percent  net 
gain  after  taxes 

But  If  Rlckenbackei  retained  the  stock  un- 
til the  18-month  period  had  elapsed,  they 
pointed  out.  he  would  have  to  report  only  50 
percent  profit  or  loss. 

Eastern  .Airlines  officials  willingly  explained 
Rlckenbacker's  wartime  financial  profit,  as- 
serting that  it  was  not  Inconsistent  with  his 
propo.«ai  that  union  dues  and  initiation  fees 
be  discontinued  for  the  duration  or  turned 
fnto  War  bonds 

They  said  that  \  hen  Rickenhacker  obtained 
funds  from  two  Wall  Street  firms  in  1938  to 
p'lrchaFe  Eastern  Airlines  from  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation  C(  rporation.  he  was  granted  a 
5-year  option  b\  the  two  houses,  which  un- 
derwrote Eastern  Airlines'  stock 

The  option  to  bu^  the  company's  stock"  at 
$10  a  share  meant  little  at  the  time,  they 
said,  because  "nobody  realized  how  it  was 
going  to  boom  ' 

Rickenbacker.  they  said,  also  allowed  the 
company's  employees  to  buy  stock. 

Rickenbacker  i.nnrunced  March  13  in  a  re- 
port to  stockholder?  that  his  company  made 
a  net  profit  of  $1,885  503,  or  $3  23  a  share,  in 
1942.  This  ?um.  he  said  represented  a  profit 
of  16  7  percent  over  1941  earnings. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1043.  Eastern  Air- 
lines made  a  ntt  p-cfit  of  $757.296  24,  as 
against  $619,261  30  Ir.  the  same  period  a  year 
ago,  the  company  reported  today. 


Goyernment  Arsenals 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  1.  1943 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr,  Speaker,  80  years 
ago  today  on  July  1,  1863,  in  the  farm- 
ing community  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  com- 
menced the  greatest  battle  ever  fought 
on  American  soil.  Just  as  the  men  in 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States 
today  are  equipped  with  a  shoulder 
weapon  superior  to  any  produced  by  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  friend  or  foe, 
the  men  in  the  Union  Army  of  1863  car- 
ried ..he  best  Army  rifles  ever  produced 
up  to  that  time.  Then  as  now  these 
rifles  were  the  products  of  the  Spring- 
field Armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.  The 
rifles  manufactured  in  1861-63  were 
muzzle-loading,  caliber  .58,  weighing 
slightly  less  than  the  new  Garand  which 
is  caliber  .30  and  is  loaded  by  clips. 
Then  as  now,  the  armorers  were  a  highly 
skilled  group  of  men.  Many  of  them 
worked  an  entire  lifetime  at  their  trades. 

Americans  generally  will  be  interested 
in  the  speech  made  by  Congressman 
Engel  on  June  29  last  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  the  employees  of  private  plants 
making  munitions  of  war  are  much  better 
paid  than  the  employees  in  the  Govern- 
ment arsenals.  While  many  of  the  pri- 
vate plants  are,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, Government-owned  and  the  pro- 
duction is  entirely  for  the  Government's 
war  program,  yet  because  the  plants  are 
operated  or  managed  by  General  Motors, 
Chrysler,  Ford,  or  General  Electric,  or 
some  other  large  company,  employees  re- 
ceive an  average  of  $2,725  per  year  in 
wages  as  compared  to.  about  $2,130  per 
year  at  arsenals.  The  precision  work 
performed  at  the  Springfield  Armory  is 
more  difficult  by  far  than  the  average 
work  done  in  these  newly  established  war 
plants.  Yet  the  pay  of  employees  in  the 
two  types  of  plants  varies  greatly.  The 
men  working  in  our  private  plants  receive 
more  than  25  percent  better  pay  on  the 
average  than  the  men  in  the  arsenals. 
The  Government  employees  actually  pro- 
ducing rifles  and  parts  for  machine  guns 
have  their  wages  fixed  after  wage  surveys 
conducted  in  accordance  with  Federal 
laws.  Obviously,  the  surveys  must  always 
follow  increases  in  wages  in  other  sur- 
rounding plants.  One  might  expect  to 
find  that  the  Government  employees  were 
receiving  somewhat  less  pay  than  the 
average  in  private  plants,  but  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  discrepancy  disclosed 
by  Congressman  Engel 's  investigation. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  armorers  at  the  Springfield 
Armory,  who  in  many  instances  are  work- 
ing on  parts  for  machine  guns,  should  be 
receinng  less  pay  than  the  employees 
of  the  Colts  Patent  Fire  Arms  Manufac- 
turing Co.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  only  27 
miles  away.  Some  oi  the  men  in  both 
plants  are  doing  exactly  the  same  work 


and  they  should  receive  the  same  pay. 
Congressman  Engel  reports  that  "the 
highest  paid  labor  I  foimd  was  in  the 
plants  of  this  company."  He  referred 
to  the  Colts  Patent  Fire  Arms  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

In  order  that  an  explanation  may  be 
given  to  the  country  of  the  varying  wages 
being  paid  in  industrial  plants  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  work  and  for  the  most 
part  on  Government  contracts  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  I  have  requested  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son,  to  cause  an  investigation  of  the 
situation  to  be  made.  I  believe  that  the 
employees  in  the  Government  arsenals 
should  be  given  the  same  pay  advantages 
which  the  Government,  through  other 
agencies  and  other  boards,  is  in  fact 
giving  to  the  employees  of  private  plants. 


Lawyers  in  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  June  30  entitled 
"Senator  Langer  Is  Disputed,"  signed  by 
Thomas  I.  Emerson,  associate  general 
counsel.  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
and  my  reply  thereto,  which  appears  this 
morning  in  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  30,  19431 

Senator  Langeb  Is  Disputed — His  Statement 
About  Office  of  Price  Aoministration 
Attorneys  is  Regarded  as  Incoesect 

To  the  EcrroR  of  the  New  York  Times: 

In  the  Times  of  June  28  Senator  Langxb 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  alone  has  2.700  lawyers,  while 
In  England  they  only  need  about  7  attorneys 
to  do  the  same  Job."  This  statement  has 
been  made  on  other  occasions.  The  fact  is 
that  both  the  figures  mentioned  are  seriously 
Incorrect.  The  number  of  lawyers  employed 
by  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  by  no 
means  out  of  line  with  the  legal  staff  tlsed 
by  England. 

There  are  not  now  and  never  have  been 
2,700  lawyers  employed  by  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
mmistration.  The  correct  figure  is  1.788. 
This  could  have  been  readily  ascertained 
through  an  examination  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished hearings  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

These  1,788  lawyers  serve  not  only  the 
national  office  of  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, but  nine  regional  offices,  106  district 
offices,  and  355  defense  rental  areas.  They 
handle  all  the  legal  work  on  price,  rent,  and 
rationing  regulations.  Including  drafting,  in- 
terpretations, amounting  to  ISd.OCO  a  montU. 
adjustments,  litigation  In  the  emergency 
cctirt  of  appeals,  and  all  enforcement  activity. 
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Aa  the  hearirgs  before  the  Hcu»c  Appro- 
prlattor.s  Committee  reveal.  Henry  E  Ecd- 
man,  well-kncwn  Detroit  lawyer  brousht  in 
by  Mr.  Brown  to  survey  the  ilze  of  the  legal 
«taff.  came  to  the  conclusion  that  It  would 
not  be  "prudent  or  Mfe  at  this  time  to  plan 
upon  any  reduction  In  the  number  ol  at- 
torneys." George  Burke,  likewise  an  ex- 
perienced and  atle  member  of  the  bar  and 
now  general  counsel  of  Office  cf  Price  Ad- 
ministration, reached  this  same  conclusion. 

nCUIirS  HELD  INCOREECT 

With  reference  to  England,  ths  figure  cf 
7  aitorntys  refers  only  to  thoe  stationed 
in  the  main  cfflce  of  the  Ministry  of  Focd. 
The  correct  number  Is  10.  There  are  4 
other  agencies  in  England  which  handle  price 
•nd  rationing:  The  Board  of  Trade,  respon- 
Blble  for  clothing  and  household  goods-  the 
Ministry  of  Supply.  In  charge  of  industrial 
materials:  the  Ministry  ot  Health,  with  power 
over  rents,  and  the  Ministry  cf  Fuel  and 
Power  The  number  of  attorneys  employed 
In  these  other  agencies  Is  not  available. 
Purthermore,  the  figure  of  10  does  not  In- 
clude a  very  large  number  of  attorneys  em- 
ployed In  the  field  offices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Focd.  as  well  ma  cf  the  other  agencies,  upon 
a  part-time  or  fee  basis. 

In  comparing  the  English  figures  with  the 
American  It  Is  important  to  note  a  number 
of  factors  which  reduce  the  necessity  for  a 
large  legal  statt  In  England. 

In  the  first  place.  British  Industry  Is  rela- 
tively compact,  well  Integrated  and  uniform. 
Secondly,  the  British  wartime  controls  are 
far  tighter  and  more  direct  than  the  Ameri- 
can. Thus  virtually  all  food  In  England  Is 
purchased  by  the  Government  and  dis- 
tributed under  Its  direct  control:  clothing  Is 
regulated  through  a  high  degree  of  standardl- 
ndon:  gmaollse  for  nonoccupational  pur- 
poses does  not  exist.  This  enormously  slm- 
ptifles  the  formulation,  administration  and 
enforcement  of  regulations.  Thirdly,  the 
constitutional,  statutory,  and  Judicial  limi- 
tations under  which  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration opMVtes  are,  to  a  large  extent,  not 
present  in  England.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  England's  population  Is  less  than  one- 
third  that  of  the  United  SUtes. 

COMPASISON     NOT     tWrAVOKABLS 

Even  SO.  the  compwriaon,  as  I  have  said, 
is  not  unfavorable  to  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration. If  the  IC  attorneys  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Food  are  multiplied  bj  three  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference  in  population,  the  30 
may  be  compared  with  the  88  assigned  In 
the  Waahlngton  office  of  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration to  the  much  more  extensive  and 
difficult  legal  problems  of  food  control  In 
this  country. 

In  the  field  offices  the  Ministry  of  Food 
in  IMa  handled  33.811  enforcement  proceed- 
ings through  attorneys  retained  for  each 
particular  case  in  accordance  with  Brltlfh 
custom.  Assuming  thtt  each  case  required 
6  hcura  of  time,  the  total  number  handled 
would  Involve  the  services  of  108  full-time 
attorneys.  Multiplied  by  three,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  on  a  comparable  basis  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  should  have  324  attor- 
neys assigned  to  food  enforcement.  Actual- 
ly, the  numt>er  Is  not  more  than  225. 

We  are  Informed  that  In  England  there 
are  800  Investigators  assigned  to  food  en- 
forcemf  nt  On  the  basis  of  three  times  the 
pcpulatlcn.  the  United  States  shcu'd  have 
2.400.  Actually,  not  more  than  1,200  are 
available  under  the  present  budget. 

Thus,  putting  aside  the  wholly  different 
legal  ^ck^ound  In  England,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  legal  staff  Is  not  sub- 
stantially In  excess,  and  In  some  depart- 
ments Is  less  than  in  England 

Thomas  I.  Eme?.son. 
Associate  General  Covinsd,  0!fice  of 
Price  Administratwn. 

yiASHUtcTON,  June  28,  1943. 


(From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  1,  19131 

Senatob  Lancek  CrTEs  Record — Takes  Issue 
With  OmcE  or  Price  Administr.^tion 
Counsel  on  Legal  Statt  ot  ADMiNtsTR.\TioN 

To  the  EnnoR  or  the  New  York  Times: 

In  the  Times  of  June  30,  Tlicruas  I.  Em- 
erson disputes  the  statement  I  made  in  New 
York  on  Sunday  that  "the  Cfflce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration alone  has  2.700  lawyers  while 
in  England  they  only  need  about  7  atttr- 
neys  to  do  the  same  Job."  and  Mr.  Emerson 
states  the  fact  to  be  that  bcth  the 
hgures  are  "seriously  Incorrect."  He  further 
Slates  that  there  are  not  now  and  never 
have  been  2.700  lawyers  employed  by  ihe 
Office  of  Price  Admlnistraticn.  Tlie  correct 
figure,  he  says.  Is  1.783.  Mr.  Emerson's  state- 
ment Simply  is  *iot  true. 

At  the  hearing  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  June 
12,  1942,  Leon  Henderson  was  asked  the  lol- 
lowing  question  by  Congrtssmnn  John  Taeer 
of  New  York:  "I  still  do  not  feel  that  you  h:ive 
given  any  explanation  that  Justifies  the  em- 
ployment of  534  lawyers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  little 
mere  opportunity  to  talk  about  that.  There 
are  some  things  here  I  cannot  quite  follow 
"You  have  2,222  lawyers  in  the  field  That 
is  an  average  for  the  48  States  of  ab(iut 
46  3.  I  assume  that  Nevada  and  Atlzcna. 
New  Mexico  and  the  Dakotas  probably  will 
not  have  46  in  each:  that  perhaps  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  and  Massachu^etts  and 
Illinois  and  Ohio  and  Michigan  would  have 
a  few  more.  Not  that  1  want  to  recommend 
any,  I  do  not.  I  would  hate  to  have  the  Job 
of  recommending  any.  But  It  looks  to  me 
as  though  that  was  mostly  wmdow -dress- 
ing unless  you  are  planning  to  do  things  that 
go  beyond  the  pale  ' 

To  which  Mr.  Henderson  replied:  "May  I 
give  you  my  assurance,  without  any  reser- 
vation of  any  kind,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
this  Budget  request  that  has  to  do  with 
going  beyond  what  the  authorization  of 
Congress  aikl  the  directives  of  the  Presi- 
dent are." 

tJNDESSTATEMENT     CLAIMED 

Thus  you  will  note  that  instead  of  em- 
ploying 2.700  lawyers  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration employed  2.756  and  not  1.788 
as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Emerson. 

Also,  at  the  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  t^e  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations dealing  with  the  national  war 
agencies  apropriation  bill  for  1944,  on 
page  197,  under  subhead  "Legal  Depart- 
ment, attorneys  only,"  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing: "For  1943  total  attorneys  VVashmg- 
ton  and  field  and  legal  investigators  4.427." 
and  for  1944.  believe  It  or  not.  1.700  mere 
have  been  added,  making  a  total  of  6.127 

I  note  from  Mr.  Emerson's  letter  that  he 
now  claims  some  of  these  legal  investiga- 
tors are  not  lawyers,  but  I  respectfully  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  OtBce 
of  Price  Administration  wanted  money  frcm 
the  Congress  for  themselves  they  listed  the 
request  "Legal  Department.  Attorneys 
Only." 

BTSO   SPEECH    RECALLED 

Further.  I  call  attention  to  the  radio  speech 
delivered  by  Senator  Btrd,  Democrat,  from 
Virginia,  on  June  22.  when  he  stated  that 
"the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  been 
djpportlng  2,700  lawyers— 500  of  them  in 
Washington  to  devise  the  regulations  and 
2,20(  throughout  the  country  to  see  that  they 
regulate  " 

But,  as  you  will  note.  Sei^ator  Byro  missed 
66  of  them,  and  that  there  are  2.756.  testi- 
fied to  by  Leon  Henderson,  then  head  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  on  page  118 
of  the  first  supplemental  national  defense 
appropriation  bill  for  1943. 

Frankly,  I  feel  there  are  several  thousand 
too  many.  Just  as  there  are  now  over  3.000,- 
000  civil  employees,  whereas  in  the  last  World 
War  we  hail  approximately  1,000,000,  and  this 


wa-steiul  squandering  of  funds  should  be 
noticed  by  the  ta.xpajers  and  protests  lodged 
with  every  Representative  and  Senator. 

Tlie  very  weakness  of  Mr.  Emerson's  ill- 
advised  letter  to  you  is  demonstrated  when 
he  says  I  stated  that  England  had  but  7 
atiorneys.  He  states  that  my  statement  was 
'  erii  u-ly  incorrect."  because  England  ho.s  10. 
What  a  travt.'^ty  some  of  this  horde  ol  tax- 
eaters  attempt  to  make  of  the  real  tacts  wnen 
they  try  to  fool  the  taj:payers. 

William  Lancer, 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

W.ASHirccTCN,  June  30, 1943. 


Lt.  Maurice  I.  Bloch,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  SAM  KOBBS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  July  1,  1943 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
grand  boys  of  my  native  city,  Selma, 
Ala.,  Lt.  Maurice  I.  Bloch,  Jr..  serving 
in  the  Infantry  of  the  Unitei.  States 
Army,  in  Hawaii,  made  the  supreme  sac- 
nfict  recently,  while  his  outfit  was  co- 
operatmg  with  a  tank  battahon. 

Selma  loved  this  stalwart  son. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  and 
call  your  attention  to  this  letter: 

San  Francisco.  Calif.,  May  29,  1943. 
Mr   Maurice  I.  Bloch. 

Selma.  Ala. 

Dear  Mr  Bloch:  This  letter  Is  very  late  In 
being  written,  and  my  one  hope  is  that  It 
doesn  t  add  flames  to  an  already  ebbing 
ember.  True,  the  light  that  Is  created  by  a 
person  as  fine  as  your  son  could  never  die 
out,  bit  I  do  not  want  to  add  to  that  hard- 
ship that  you  must  certainly  have  been  under 
this  past  few  months  by  continually  remlnd- 
insj  you  of  his  untimely  end.  I  am  writing 
this  letter  to  you  for  three  reasons,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  they  will  be  clear  to  you. 

First.  I  attended  school  with  your  son  and 
I  knew  him  very  well.  We  were  always  the 
best  of  friends,  and  so  I  felt  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  give  this  letter  a  try.  As  you  will 
cee  as  this  letter  goes  on,  I  have  not  mas- 
tered the  art  cf  composing  a  letter,  but  in 
some  small  way  I  shall  try  to  make  myself 
understood. 

War  ij  a  lerrible  thing.  To  learn  the  art 
of  warfare  one  must  run  risks  of  all  types. 
An  offirer  must  always  lead  his  men  no  mat- 
ter what  the  risk  might  be,  and  it  was  in 
this  line  of  duty,  I  regret  to  say,  that  your 
son  met  his  end.  Certainly  you  must  have 
a  sour  feeling  for  these  tanks  of  ours — big, 
powerful,  guns  from  every  angle,  and  as 
deadly  as  a  cobra.  However,  to  try  to  use 
these  tanks  without  the  support  of  the  in- 
fantry would  be  useless.  So  training  and 
actual  combat  calls  for  the  Infantry  to  be  so 
close  to  these  ironclad  monsters  that  at  some 
times  they  actually  ride  the  backs  of  the 
tanks.  Your  son  was  training  for  a  task,  as 
we  all  are.  a  ta.^k  so  great  that  lives  are  lost 
even  while  not  under  actual  combat  condi- 
tions. Thece  lives  are  not  lost  in  vain,  as 
some  people  think.  No;  these  men  deserve 
medals  as  does  any  man  serving  on  the  front 
lines.  Frcm  each  mictake  or  accident  a  les- 
son is  learned.  This  lesson  will  save  the  lives 
of  many  hundreds  of  men  in  the  future  and 
teach  officers,  as  well  as  men,  what  to  do 
when  theii  lives  are  at  stake  in  the  field  of 
combat  So  don't  feel  that  all  of  the  yenrs 
cf  lov:;ig.  worrying,  and  expense  have  been 
for  nothing.     No;  because  your  son  Is  as  great 
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a  hero  as  any  one  of  the  hundreds  that  have 
gotten  awards  from  the  President.  A  man 
who,  with  utter  disregai'd  for  his  own  safety, 
sees  that  his  own  men  are  safe  before  think- 
ing of  himself  will  never  die  in  vain.  I  have 
visited  the  grave  with  those  thoughts  in  my 
mind,  and  if  it  is  youf  wish,  and  God  per- 
mitting, I  would  consider  it  an  honor  to 
accompany  the  casket  carrying  the  body 
of  one  so  loved  by  us  all  to  your  home  after 
this  war  has  ended.  In  the  meantime,  if  ycu 
will  send  me  the  dates  of  the  days  that  you 
want  flowers  to  be  placed  by  the  cross,  1 
would  aa:'-!n  feel  honored  to  be  allowed  to 
do  that  much  lor  him  and  for  you. 

Bc.-t  of  luck  and  wishes  for  a  speedy  end- 
ing ci  the  war 

Donald  M.  Brattain. 
Captain,  S'~'ie^  Hundred  and 

Sixtytliird  Tank  Battalion. 


Justice  to  Retired  Federal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER    ' 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  1   (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "An  Admitted  Injustice,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Globe  of  May  29, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AN    ADMnTED   INJUSTICE 

Whenever  Congress  finally  finds  its  way  out 
of  the  mess  into  which  It  has  got  Itself  in 
making  a  new  tax  bill,  it  may  get  around  to 
doing  justice  to  seme  7.500  retired  Federal 
employees — no  small  number  of  them  'esi- 
dent  in  New  England— who  were  admittedly 
eased  out  of  approximately  $21,000,000.  col- 
lectively because  Congress  failed  to  make  ret- 
roactive the  revised  contributory  pension 
scale  of  1942. 

This  revision  canceled  the  $1,200  maximum 
and,  thenceforth,  retiring,  contributors  to  the 
system  bepan  to  get  what  it  was  intended 
should  be  theirs  lor  faithful  service  But  in 
omitting  to  make  the  measure  retroactive. 
Congress  denied  proper  compensation  to 
those  long  in  the  system  who  had  before  been 
slliThted  Advancing  llvinc  costs  have  made 
this  omission  the  more  grievous. 

Today  there  are  in  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  three  bills  aiming  to  correct  this 
wrong,  all  of  which  somehow  stran<?eiy  con- 
tinue to  be  pt^con-holed.  If  any  one  of 
them  were  reported,  it  is  quite  certain  to  be 
pa.'=scd  with  a  whoop.  It  seems  high  time 
that  one  were. 


Couplets  for  a  Congressman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF   NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  July  1.  1943 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  the  many  literary  people 
who  have  contributed  to  the  folklore  of 


the  Southwest,  is  a  cowboy  poet,  S.  Omar 
Barker  of  Tecolotenos.  N.  Mex.  Mr. 
Barker  has  written  a  number  of  books 
dealing  with  the  Southwest,  but  he  is 
probably  best  known  for  his  Buckaroo 
Ballads. 

For  months  he  has  been  writing  me 
protesting  about  the  delay  of  Congress 
in  passing  anti-strike  legislation.  I  have 
pleaded  with  him  to  be  patient  and  have 
told  him  that  it  was  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  many,  if  not  most  of  those  in 
direct  charge  of  the  war  effort,  that  legis- 
lation could  safely  be  postponed  as  long 
as  labor  kept  its  "no  strike"'  pledge. 

Recently  Congress  moved  w'ith  speed 
on  the  question  of  strike  legislation  and 
Mr.  Barker  celebrated  the  occasion  by 
sending  me  some  "Couplets  for  a  Con- 
gressman," I  believe  that  his  sentiment 
would  interest  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  I  therefore  insert  them  into  \.he 
Record:  " 

COtn'LETS  FOR   A  CONGRESSMAN 

The  Congress  can  do  things— and  fast? 
Look  how  that  anti-strike  bill  passed! 

If  that  don't  work,  why  can't  you  sages 
Legislate  control  of  wages? 

We  dcn't  find  paying  taxes  duro — 
Except  to  support  some  useless  bureau. 

If  naught  but  subsidies  can  do  It, 
Then  pay    em — but  I  think  you'll  rue  it. 

— S.  Omar  Barker. 


Letter  from  Zygmnnt  Zy^elbojm  to 
Premier  Sikorski  of  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  1   (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  written 
by  Zygmunt  Zygielbojm,  the  Polish  So- 
cialist Deputy,  who  committed  suicide  in 
London  last  week.  The  letter  was  writ- 
ten in  his  own  hand  and  addressed  to 
Premier  WladysU /.v  S;korski  of  Poland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.';: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you  my 
last  word>.  and  through  you  to  the  Polish 
Government  and  the  Polish  people,  to  the 
governments  and  the  peoples  of  the  Allied 
S:ates— to  the  conscience  ol  the  world 

From  the  latest  information  received  from 
Poland  it  is  evident  that  the  Germans,  with 
the  most  ruthless  cruelty,  are  now  murdering 
the  few  remaining  Jews  in  Poland.  Behind 
the  ghetto's  walls  the  last  act  of  a  tragedy 
unprecedented  in  history  is  being  performed. 
The  responsibility  for  this  crime  of  murder- 
ing the  entire  Jewish  population  of  Poland 
falls  in  the  first  instance  on  the  perpetrators, 
taut  indirectly  it  Is  also  a  burden  on  the  whole 
ol  humanity,  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Allied  Stales  which  thus  far 
have  made  no  effort  toward  concrete  action 
for  the  purprsp  of  curtailing  this  crime. 

By  the  passive  observation  of  the  murder 
01  defeuseltss  millions  and  of  the  malireai- 


ment  of  children,  women,  and  old  men,  thes« 
countries  have  Ijecome  the  criminals'  accom- 
plices. I  must  also  state  that,  although  the 
Polish  Government  has  in  a  high  degre«  •on- 
tributed  to  the  enlistment  of  world  cixinicn, 
it  has  yet  done  so  insxifflciently.  It  has  not 
done  anything  that  could  correspond  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  drama  being  enacted  now 
in  Poland.  From  some  3.500.0CO  PoM^h  Jews 
and  about  700.000  other  Jews  deported  to 
Poland  from  other  countries,  according  to 
official  statistics  provided  bv  the  underground 
bund  onranization,  there  remained  in  April 
of  this  year  only  about  300.000.  and  this  con- 
tinuing murder  still  goes  on 

I  cannot  be  silent — I  cannot  live — while 
remnants  of  the  Jewish  people  of  Poland,  of 
whom  I  am  a  representative,  are  perishing. 
My  comrades  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  took 
weapons  in  their  hands  on  that  last  heroic 
Impul.'*.  It  was  not  my  destiny  to  die  there 
teg' 'her  with  them,  but  I  t)elong  to  them, 
and  in  thel'  mass  graves.  By  my  death  I  wish 
to  express  mv  stronpest  protest  against  the 
inactivity  with  which  the  world  is  looking 
on  and  permitting  the  extermination  of  my 
people. 

I  know  how  little  human  lite  Is  worth  to- 
day, but  as  I  was  unable  to  do  anything  dur- 
ing my  life  perhaps  by  my  death  I  shall  con- 
tribute to  breaking  down  that  indifference  of 
.those  who  may  now — ^at  the  last  moment — 
rescue  the  few  Polish  Jews  still  alive  from 
certain  annihilation.  My  life  belongs  to  the 
Jewish  people  of  Poland"  and  I  therefore  give 
it  to  them.  I  wish  that  this  remaining  hand- 
ful of  the  original  several  millions  of  Polish 
Jews  could  live  to  see  the  liberation  of  a  new 
world  of  freedom  and  the  Justice  of  true 
socialism.  I  believe  that  such  a  Poland  will 
arise  and  that  such  a  world  will  come. 

I  trust  that  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  will  direct  my  words  to  all  those  for 
whom  they  are  destined,  and  that  the  Polish 
Government  will  Immediately  take  appro- 
priate action  In  the  fields  of  diplomacy.  X 
bid  farewell  herewith  to  everybody  and  every- 
thing dear  to  me  and  loved  by  me. 

Z.   ZYCIZI^OJlt. 


Strikes — Wafes — Liviiif  Costs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  think 
that  the  following  articles  throw  some 
light  on  the  present  situation  in  regard 
to  strikes,  wages,  and  living  costs. 

The  first  article  is  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  June  28,  1943.  It  gives  the 
undoubted  source  of  the  figures  concern- 
ing time  lost  by  strikes  in  1942.  It  also 
shows  that  in  1942  there  were  2.968 
strikes  involving  840,000  workers  and 
4.183,000  man-days  of  idleness,  I  pre- 
sume there  is  no  positive  way  of  measur- 
ing how  much  production  was  affected  in 
plants  where  no  strikes  occurred  but 
which  were  subsequent  to  the  struck 
plants  in  the  chain  of  war  production 

The  article  from  the  Star  follows: 

Roosi:\ELT's  Message  Quoted  Strikx  Data  of 
Labor  Statistics  Unit — 1942  Figures  Col- 
lected BY  Federal  Bureau  Publi8hd>  in 
May 

In  the  message  accompanying  his  veto 
Of  the  antistrlke  bill.  President  Roosevelt  tcld 
Congress  that  the  time  lost  by  strikes  in 
1942  averaged  only  five  one-hundredths  of  1 
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percent  of  the  total  man-hours  worked  In 
the  United  States  in  that  year. 

Though  not  specifically  cited  In  the  me«- 
•age.  the  authority  for  the  President's  state- 
ment wea,  of  course,  the  Bxireau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  According  to  the  Bureau's  figures, 
contained  In  an  article  in  the  May  Issue  of 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Idleness  during 
strikes  in  1942  amounted  to  about  a  twentieth 
d  1  percent  of  the  time  worked  in  Industry, 
or  less  than  oiie-flfth  of  the  time  lost  by 
strikes  in  1941. 

Dtiring  the  year  there  were  2.968  strikes,  it 
said.  Involving  approzimately  840.000  workers, 
and  4.183000  man-days  of  idleness.  About 
28  workers  out  of  every  1.000  employed,  the 
article  explained,  were  Involved  in  a  strike  at 
some  time  in  1943. 

DATA    COLLECTZS    FROM    1914 

How  does  the  Bureau  obtain  its  strike 
statistics,  and  how  does  it  compute  the  time 
lost  by  work  stoppages? 

The  bureau  has  been  collecting  and  pub- 
lishing strike  sutistics  since  1914.  During 
the  8  years  between  1906  and  1913,  no  Fed- 
eral agency  was  assigned  the  Job  of  collecting 
such  information,  though  earlier,  from  1881 
to  1906.  the  commissioner  of  labor  had  col- 
lected strike  data. 

Compilation  of  strike  statistics  Is  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  bureau's  industrial  rela- 
tions division,  which  has  been  headed  since 
1934  by  Miss  Florence  Peterson,  who  studied 
labor  economics  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Prior  to  entering  the  Federal  senrlce 
here.  Miss  Peterson  was  State  director  of  un- 
employment relief  In  Wisconsin.  About  a 
doaen  of  the  division's  employees  at  present 
arc  assigned  to  the  work  of  collecting  and 
analysing  strike  statistics. 

6IVI  MAN -DATS  INTOLVSD 

The  three  basic  measures  used  by  the  Bu- 
reau In  compiling  strike  data  are  the  num- 
ber of  strikes,  the  number  of  workers  in- 
volved and  the  man -days  idle.  Since  it  in- 
oorporates  the  two  elements  of  number  of 
workers  and  the  number  of  work  days  these 
persons  lost  during  the  work  stoppage,  the 
number  of  man -days  idle  Is  regarded  by  bu- 
reau experts  as  one  of  the  best  criteria  of  the 
ma(?nltude  of  a  strike. 

The  man -days  Idle  during  a  strike  are  sr- 
rlved  at  by  computing  the  calendar  days  idle 
minvu  holidays  and  any  other  days  thcss 
employees  would  not  have  worked  had  there 
been  no  strike. 

For  statistical  purposes,  the  bureau  defines 
a  strike  as  a  work  stoppage  due  to  a  labor 
dispute  Involving  6  or  mors  workers  thnt  lasts 
for  one  dsy.  or  one  shift,  or  longer.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  collect  data  on  stoppages 
Involving  lesser  smounts. 

Dally  newspspers.  labor  and  trade  Journals, 
and  reports  from  Federal  labor  boards  pro- 
vide the  Bureau  with  Its  prlnclpsl  "leads" 
with  respect  to  new  strikes.  It  receives 
clippings  from  more  than  700  daily,  weekly, 
and  monthly  papers  and  Journals,  and  Bu- 
reau officials  believe  that  few.  if  any.  stnkes 
escape  their  attention.  Tl.e  Bureau  also 
receives  information  from  half  a  dozen  in- 
dustrial States  that  maintain  strike-repcrt- 
Ing  services. 

SXMS  roi   DrrOBMATlON 

On  the  basis  of  leads  from  these  and 
other  sources,  the  Buresu  sends  out  sched- 
ules to  employers  gmd  unions  involved, 
asking  for  specific  information.  In  some 
instances,  when  unable  to  obtain  a  reply  to 
Its  questionnaire,  the  Bureau  sends  out  into 
the  field  its  own  agents. 

In  large  strikes,  the  Bureau  often  takes 
special  measures  to  assure  the  collection  of 
authentic  statistical  and  other  data,  includ- 
ing the  dispatch  of  field  agenU.  In  the 
present  stoppages  in  the  soft  coal  mines,  the 
Bureau  receives  from  the  Oovemment  man- 
agers In  each  mine  regular  reports  in  the 
number  of  workers  Idle,  etc. 


The  coal  stoppages  are  reflected  In  ih^  Bu- 
reaus  May  strike  figures,  relea.'=ed  yesteiday. 
which  show  that  idleness  during  strikes 
amounted  to  about  0  16  percent  of  available 
working  time  in  industry  as  compared  with 
0  08  percent  in  April.  0  03  percent  In  March. 
0.02  percent  in  February,  and  0.06  percent  in 
January. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre.<;ent  an  article 
from  a  publication  known  as  Greater  Lo.s 
Angeles  Labor,  under  date  of  June  15, 
1943.  page  14.  This  article  quotes  fi<4ures 
presented  by  J.  C.  Gotschall.  said  to  be 
an  expert  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. It  does  not  state  that  the.se  fig- 
ures are  "official"  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  except  inferentially.  As 
it  is  a  Los  Angeles  County  publication,  the 

I   references    are    to    conditions    in    that 

'   county. 

i  The  article  from  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Labor  follows: 

PURCHASING  J>OWER     OF     WORKER     IS     UP     37.7 
PEKCENT   HERE  REPORT  SHOWS 

Purchasing  power  of  Los  Angeles  work- 
ers employed  in  manufacturing  is  up  37.7 
percent.  After  allowing  for  the  rise  in  tho 
cost  of  living,  it  is  stated  In  a  statistical  re- 
port prepared  by  J.  C.  Gotschall,  Bureau  of 
La^or  Statistics  expert. 

Arthur  G.  Coons,  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration consultant,  discussed  the  report  be- 
fore Office  of  Price  Administration's  labor 
advisory  committee,  In  a  meeting  Joined  In 
by  Office  of  Price  Administration  officials  in- 
cluding David  Barry,  Jr..  Rent  Director;  How- 
ard Freeman,  regional  rent  representative; 
Robert  PettenglU,  assistant  district  price 
officer,  and  Samuel  Leask.  Jr  .  Office  of  Price 
Administration  director,  acting  as  chairman 

Gottchall's  figures  disclosed  that  in  the  3 
years  and  8  months  of  the  present  war,  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  25.2  percent  in 
Los  Angeles,  as  compared  to  25  9  percent 
for  the  Nation. 

In  World  War  No.  1.  cost  of  living  had 
soared  39.9  percent  over  an  equal  period  of 
time. 

'•Thus."  Coons  said,  "the  cost-of-living 
rise  at  this  time  Is  only  65  percent  of  what 
It  was  for  a  similar  period  during  the  last 
war.  In  addition,  of  the  25  9  percent  na- 
tional cost  of  living  increase.  17  8  percent, 
or  about  two-thirds  of  the  present  Increane. 
was  prior  to  the  birth  of  pfllce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. 

Coons  outlined  a  chart  showing  the  Lon 
Angeles  area  cost  of  llvlnR  for  the  11  months 
before  and  11  months  after  Office  of  Price 
Administration  was  organized,  (showing  that 
Office  of  Price  Administration  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  slow  up  the  ascension  of  the 
cost-of-living  balloon  : 
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It  was  further  pointed  out  that  Office  of 
Price  Administration's  authority  in  May  1942. 
Its  birthday,  covered  less  than  60  percent  of 
foods.  In  October,  the  remaining:  40  percent 
began  to  come  tmder  control,  and  by  Decem- 
ber Office  of  Price  Administration's  authority 
took  in  90  percent  of  the  food  items.  Then 
when  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were  added 
in  March.  98  percent  of  all  foods  in  the 
family  budget  were  protected. 


The  national  average  weekly  pay  check  of 
the  worker  employed  in  all  manufacturing 
industries  l3  up  73.1  percent,  the  figures 
disclosed.  In  the  last  war.  the  wage  In- 
crea.~e  was  53  percent  for  the  same  period  of 
time. 

The  Los  Angeles  Industrial  area  wage  in- 
creases for  all  manufacturing  industries  is 
72.4.  according  to  the  State  division  of  labor 
slati.3tics  and  law  enforcement  comparl.:on 
to  last  war  flcurcs  was  impossible.  t>ecause 
Los  Angeles  had  no  great  manufacturing  in- 
dustries at  that  time. 

The  cost  of  living  increase  was  compared 
to  the  enlargement  in  the  manufacturing 
worker's  pay  check,  revealing  a  37.7  percent 
diflerence  in  tht  worker's  favor.  However, 
a  good  portion  of  this  Increase  is  taken  care 
of  throuah  Injome  taxes  -and  the  fact  that 
the  worker  has  now  bettered  his  standard  of 
livin;;      He  now  buys  better  quality  goods. 

There  arc  438.200  persons  in  Los  Angeles, 
listed  as  manr.facturing  workers  in  April  of 
this  year,  according  to  the  State  report. 

Of  great  Interest  was  the  chart  showing 
the  increa.-e  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the 
war  started  3  years  and  8  months  ago.  Food 
has  shown  the  biggest  jump,  while  rent  shows 
only  a  2  percent  increase.  Utilities,  such  as 
fuel  and  electricity,  have  decreased  4  7  per- 
cent in  Los  Angeles  against  a  national  in- 
crease of   10.3  percent. 
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No  Time  To  Recest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  LEON  H  GAVIN 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette: 

NO  TIMI  TO  lUCCSS 

Congress  is  beginning  to  look  forward  to  a 
2-month  recess  this  summer,  from  mid-July 
to  mid-S"ptember. 

Vi  der  present  plans.  It  could  be  called 
back  into  session  by  the  President,  by  the 
V:ce  President  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  by 
the  majority  leaders  of  Senate  and  House, 
cr  by  the  minority  leaders  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  National  Legislature. 

Those  safeguards  would  seem  to  cover  any 
conceivable  emergency  which  might  come  up 
during  the  2-month  recess.  But  they  do  not 
take  into  ccnsldeiation  the  emergency  that 
exists  now,  with  respect  to  the  chaotic  focd 
situation  which  the  resignation  of  War  Focd 
Administrator  Chester  C.  Davis  has  Just  em- 
phasized.    Congress    has   done   substantially 

'  what  is  necessary  to  reinforce  the  war  front. 
But   the   hcn^.e  front  requires   attention    be- 

I    fore   Senators    and    Representatives   lock    up 

<    their  desks  and  go  home. 

The  Wide  chasm  between  the  views  of  the 
President  and  those  of  Congress  on  stabillza- 

I    tion  of  focd  prices,  use  of  subsid  es  and  cen- 

j  tra!izTt;cn  of  control  over  food  production, 
distribution,  and  costs  needs  to  be  bridged. 
Coiigress  has  taken  tentative  stepw  to  bi  ck 

I    the  administration  policy  of  uslug  subsidies 
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MacDonald  White  Paper  Must  Be  Set 
Aside — Suggested  Conclave  Between 
Arabs  and  Jews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Sprakrr.  at  the  re- 
cent Bermuda  Conference  called  to  con- 
sider the  rescue  of  ref usees  from  Nazi 
(ippres.slon,  the  conferees  were  precluded 
irom  Hiving  consideration  to  Palestine 
as  a  haven  of  refuge. 

On  the  21st  day  of  SeptcmlKr  1922  the 
American  Cnngre.s.s  approved  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  now  famou.s  Balfour 
Declaration  of  1917.  which  established 
Palestine  as  a  Jewish  homeland.  The 
resolution  adopted  was  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentatnes  o/  the  United  States  of  America 
VI  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United  States 
oi  America  (avors  the  establishment  in  Pal- 
estine of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people.  It  being  clearly  understood  that  noth- 
ing shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  cf  Christian  and  all 
other  non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine, 
and  thnt  the  holy  places  and  religious  build- 
ings and  sites  in  Palestine  shall  be  adequately 
protected. 

That  resolution  favored  creation  of  a 
Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine  under  a 
British  mandate.  Fifty-three  nations, 
including  the  United  States  ratified  the 
Balfour  Declaration.  Speeches  in  the 
House  and  Senate  specifically  instructed 
Britain  as  a  mandated  power  to  facilitate 
the  setting  up  and  furtherance  of  the 
Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine. 


to  roll  back  the  price  oi  focd.  II,  before  it 
recesses,  these  steps  are  completed.  Congress 
will  have  rejected  one  policy  without  pro- 
viding anotlier  to  take  its  place.  If  the  steps 
are  nc  t  complete,  it  will  have  abandoned  its 
post  for  2  vital  months  during  which  the 
kind  c'  subsidies  to  which  Cor.grcss  objects 
may  become  entrenched  in  the  econjmic  sys- 
tem. 

Ccr.eressional  leaders  have  expressed  the 
belief  that  wartime  food  powers  should  be 
more  greatly  consolidated;  while  the  Presi- 
dent insists  upon  the  present  looser  system 
of  partial  controls,  with  Ejcnoniic  Stabiliza- 
tion Director  Byrnes  as  the  impartial  arbiter  i 
between  the  various  agenc.es  concerned  With 
food.  This  conflict  of  views,  aho.  should  not 
be  permitted  to  go  by  default  for  the  ne;:t 
2  months.  If  changes  are  warranted  in  the 
system    it  is  none  too  soon  to  make  them. 

Under  cur  system  of  government,  the  de- 
termination cf  domestic  policies  rests  with 
Congress.  It  cannot  ad<-pt  the  negative 
attitude  of  merely  rejecting  cr  hami)er:iig 
administrative  activities  without  establish- 
ing some  more  acceptable  system.  Granting 
that  it  is  hot  In  Wa.shmgton  in  the  summer, 
and  Congress  has  kept  its  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone for  a  long  time,  the  fact  remains  that 
a  serious  Is.^ue  has  arisen  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  and  it  is  imperative  that 
it  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other  before 
Congress  rests.  If  Congress  leaves  its  post 
in  tlic  middle  of  a  home  front  battle,  it  will 
defcrve  siid  receive  public  disaj:'probatiou. 


Over  and  beyond  the  universal  accept- 
ance and  approval  of  the  Balfour  Dec- 
laration, on  December  23,  1924,  a  con- 
vention was  signed  by  the  then  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Austen  Cham- 
berlain, and  our  then  Secretary  of  State, 
Prank  B.  Kellogg,  concerning  the  rights 
of  Britain  and  the  United  States  and 
then-  respective  nationals  in  Palestine. 

Article  15  and  subarticle  7  cf  article  28 
are  as  follov.s: 

ARTICLE    15 

The  mandatory  shall  see  that  •  •  •  no 
discrimination  of  any  kind  shall  be  made 
between  the  inhabitants  on  th.'  ground  of 
race,  religion,  cr  language.  No  person  shall 
be  excluded  from  Palestine  on  the  sole  ground 
cf  his  religious  bcli;fs. 

SL'B.XRTICLE     7     OF    ARTICLE     2  8 

Nothing  contained  in  the  present  conven- 
tion shall  be  affected  by  any  modification 
which  may  be  made  in  the  terms  of  the  man- 
date, as  recited  above,  unless  such  modifica- 
tion shall  ha\e  bien  assented  to  by  the  United 
States. 

The  above  clearly  indicates  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  the  British  man- 
date over  Palestine  and  operations  there- 
under. 

What  has  been  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain?  It  has  been  one  of  open  de- 
fiance of  such  convention.  There  has 
been  a  continual  violation  of  the  afore- 
said article  15  since  persons  are  excluded 
from  Palestine  solely  on  racial  grounds. 

Eugene  M,  Kulischer,  of  the  Research 
Institute  on  Peace  and  Post-War  Prob- 
lems of  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, states  in  Jewish  Migrations  while 
discussing  Palestine: 

The  times  of  greatest  need  for  new  homes, 
the  immigration  of  Jews  has  been  grudgingly 
limited  by  the  British  administration  and 
was  strictly  controlled  at  the  ports  of  entry; 
that  of  the  Arabs  is  neither  supervised  nor 
controlled.  In  their  efforts  to  limit  the 
Immigration  of  Jewish  workers,  the  Brltl.sh 
employed  the  cxcu.se  of  "economic  absorptive 
capacity,"  while  at  the  same  time  they  greatly 
diminished  Palecllnes  possibilities  of  Bb- 
sorptlon  of  Immigrants  by  cutting  off  the 
VBNt  urea  of  TrHn>>Jordan.  the  western  part 
of  the  Holy  Land.  In  contrast  to  the  wcrk- 
rrtt,  Jewish  capitallHts  were  admitted  mure 
llbt-rally.  Under  these  conditions,  the  In- 
vestment of  capital  by  Ji  ws  has  in  some  ways 
worked  against  Jewibh  colonization  of  Pales- 
tine. It  could  not  stimulate  the  immigra- 
tion of  Jewl-sh  workers  which  was  arbitrarily 
limited.  It  therefore  stimulated  the  influx 
of  Arabs.  The  greater  the  Jewish  economic 
activity,  the  larger  the  Arab  proletariat. 

In  1939  there  was  promulgated  the 
so-called  MacDonald  White  Paper,  lim- 
iting the  entrance  of  Jews  into  Palestine 
to  75,000  within  a  5-year  period.  Of 
those  7o,000,  roughly,  only  29,000  cer- 
tificates of  entrance  remain  unused. 
This  repudiated  the  Balfour  Declaration 
and  violated  subarticle  7  of  article  28 
of  the  1924  convention  since  the  Mac- 
Donald White  Paper  modified  the  terms 
of  said  convention  to  which  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  were  sig- 
natories. 

Our  Government  has  been  derelict  in 
its  failure  to  protect  the  violation  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration  and  o{  the  aforesaid 
Kellog-Chamberlain  Convention.  Op- 
jx)rtunity  was  presented  at  the  Bermuda 
Conference  to  reopen  the  question  of  im- 


migration, but  our  delegates  were  in- 
structed not  to  raise  the  question  since 
the  British  Foreign  Office  had  removed 
Palestine  from  the  agenda  as  a  possi- 
bility for  a  haven  for  the  Jews.  We  are 
not  blameless  because  of  our  silence  and 
lack  of  remonstrance. 

It  i.s  interesting  to  note  that  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  in  1939  had  desig- 
nated the  so-called  MacDonald  White 
Paper  as  a  "breach  of  faith."  We  can  do 
no  le?.>  than  emphasize  the  words  of 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  broadcast 
them  generally  to  our  people. 

In  view  of  the  aforesaid,  it  seems  in- 
cumbent upon  our  Government  through 
the  State  Department  in  the  light  of  the 
urgent  need  for  finding  havens  for  the 
hapless  victims  of  the  Nazi  scourge  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  British  For- 
eign Oiiice  its  I'ailure  of  observance  of 
its  solemn  obligations  and  that  our  State 
Department  petition  the  forthcoming 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Ref- 
ugees which  will  stem  either  from  the 
Evian  Conference  of  1938  or  the  Ber- 
muda Conference  that  Palestine  be  re- 
considered as  a  refuge  for  persecuted 
Jews.  Such  a  homeland  as  contem- 
plated in  1919  is  doubly  needed  today. 
The  Nazi  atrocities  have  doubly  accentu- 
ated such  need. 

On  the  18th  day  of  March  1943  in  en- 
deavor to  impress  on  the  conscience  of 
free  men  the  vastness  and  ghastliness  of 
the  Jewish  tragedy,  Congress  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  was  origi- 
nally offered  by  the  esteemed  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Barkley 
of  Kentucky,  which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  people  view  with  In- 
dignation the  atrocities  inflicted  upon  the 
civilian  population  in  the  Nazi  occupied 
countries  and  especially  the  mass  murder  of 
Jewish  men,  women  and  children:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  dictate*  of  humanity 
and  honorable  conduct  in  war  demand  that 
this  inexcusable  slaughter  and  mistreatment 
shall  cense. 

That  resolution  clearly  reflects  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  and  Indicates  its  ell 
embracing  sympathy  that  the  Americans 
have  for  the  plight  of  the  Jews  and,  fur- 
thermore, manifests  an  earnest  desire  to 
aid  the  Jews  in  finding  escape  from  op- 
pression. 

Moreover,  the  Legislatures  of  Con- 
necticut. California,  Illinois  and  Penn- 
sylvania, by  unanimous  vote,  have  allied 
themselves  with  eight  other  States — 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  York,  South  Carolina  and 
Texas — which  have  recently  adopted  res- 
olutions condemning  the  extermination 
of  the  Jews  by  the  Nazis  and  demanding 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  Common- 
wealth in  Palestine  after  the  war.  * 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  might  be  used 
to  the  end  that  the  cruel  conditions  of 
the  MacDonald  White  Paper  be  set  aside 
and  that  the  doors  be  opened  to  Jewish 
immigration  in  Palestine  and  that  the 
Balfour  Declaration  be  restored  to  its 
original  purposes. 

Furthermore,  the  prestige  of  the  high 
office  of  our  Secretary  of  State  might  well 
be  used  to  the  end  that  the  British  Min- 
istry and  our  Department  of  State  call  a 
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conclave  cf  representatives  of  the  Arabs 
and  Jews  so  that  those  two  races  miE^ht 
settle  whatever  difTerences  might  exist 
between  them  in  Palestine  by  resolvin? 
In  conciliatory  resolutions  their  conflict- 
ing activities  and  that  that  conclave  be 
hfld  under  the  joint  auspices  cf  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Slates. 

This  method  cf  arriving  at  a  peaceful 
and  amicable  solution  is  quite  apparent. 
When  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  not 
subject  to  the  pressure  cf  selfish  groups 
and  interests,  the  Arabs  and  Jews  agree. 
A  worthy  example  of  this  ability  to  agree 
is  excmplifi-d  in  the  conveniicn  or  treaty 
entered    into    by    His    Royal    Kighncrs 
Prince    Emir   Feisal.    representing?    and 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Arab  Kingdom  of 
Kcjz  and  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann.  repre- 
senting and  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Zion- 
ist organization  ut  the  tiiue  of  the  Peace 
Conference    at    Paris.    It    was    agreed 
amontr  other  things  that  all  relat-ons  and 
undertakings  between  the  Arab  state  and 
Palestine  shall  be  controlled  by  the  most 
cordial  goodwill  and  understanding  and 
that   accredited  agents  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  respective  territories,  and 
that  all  measures  shall  afford  the  fullest 
guarantees  for  carrying  Into  effect  the 
Balfour  declaration  and  that  all  neces- 
sary measures  shall  be  taken  to  encour- 
age and  stimulate  immigi-ation  cf  Jews 
^Into  Palestine  on  a  large  scale  and  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Common  humanity  dictates  that  we  in 
the  United  States  take  some  afBrmative 
action. 


The  Job  Color  Line  in  the  Nation's  Capital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or   NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  1  ilegislative  day  cf 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  articles  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Socialist  Monthly  Bul- 
letin of  the  Washington  Local  of  the 
Socialist  Party. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  BO  happens  that  with  exceptions  so  rare 
that  they  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  oX 
one  hand,  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment has  a  Uly-whtte  hiring  policy. 

We  are  told  that  when  commlltcea  of  cltl- 
■rns  went  to  the  District  Building  to  remon- 
sr.rnte  and  lo  ai.!c  that  appl. cants  for  Jobs  be 
hirrd  according  to  merit  and  not  color  of 
«y.in,  Com.'nlssioner  Guy  Mason  told  them 
thu  Nefrces  had  no  right  to  ask  for  Jobs  en 
the  ba.s  cf  mprlt  or  on  the  bntls  of  their 
pr(  pi  tii'n  In  the  population,  which  U  some- 
tht!:";  l;lie  a  third. 

Wt.i'.et  have  a  special  claim  on  Jobs,  be 
•  lid.  t:.'',.!U«e  they  are  the  major  owners  cf 
puptr'.y  m  the  city,  and  then  fore,  pay  the 
t:»xe.  that  siippcrt  the  municipal  govrrn- 
ment.  N?^rces,  much  le^s  than  supporting 
the  government  financially  m  proportion  to 


their  number  are  nothing  but  an  expense  to 
It,  since  the  major  incidence  of  indigency  \s 
among  the  colored  and  they  have  h.gh  rales 
cf  crime  wh'ch  raise  the  city's  police  b.U. 

Bssicles.  the  Ccmmio^-ioner  said.  Nesroes  are 
known  to  be  petty  thieves  and  can't  be 
trusted  In  office  Jcbs. 

We  thtuk  this  is  brazen  talk  frcm  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  respons.ble  pubhc  official 
conducting  his  office  in  the  uitficst  cf  rU  liie 
people — "all"  meaning  while  and  b'.acli. 

JIM   CRCW   IN   THE   DISTRICT   COVZ?.:•i^!ENT 

We'll  start  with  the  District  government. 
With  the  exception  of  liie  J.m  Crow  ichuol 
system,  a  few  po'.ice  and  fiiemen,  soir.e  ca^e 
workers  en  the  Welfare  Department  and 
Juvenile  court  staff,  and  a  lew  o'.he.-s.  Ne- 
groes are  barred  from  clerical.  admmiEtrative, 
and  supervisory  jcbs  in  D.&ir.ct  agtncits  from 
Assessor  to  Vehicles  and  Trrinc. 

As  a  sop,  one  administrat.ve  pest  tradi- 
tionally has  belonged  to  the  Negro — the  Re- 
corder cf  Deeds.  It  13  si^nidaiu  th:it  cne- 
third  of  the  staS  of  this  >-ifice  is  white. 

Negroes  are  hired  practic.ii'.y  ei.clusively  as 
laborers,  custcdiul  workers,  elevator  cpeiaicrs, 
garb.i7?-truc'<  wuikers.  and  in  other  menial 
capacKies.  E\-en  on  the  garbage  trucks,  the 
truclt  dnver,  who  supervises  the  truck  cre^v 
at  a  higher  wat;e  rate  is  usually  white. 

If  you're  black  you  can't  be  a  water  meter 
reader,  a  bi  I'.ciing  in.-:-ect^.r.  a  wc^hts  and 
measures  in;;pector,  a  guard  Ln  the  penal  In- 
stiiuiions,  ti  i.'uiaii-in,  or  a  host  of  ot.i-r 
things. 

The  District  won't  break  down  its  Jim  Crow 
hiriiig  prr:ct;ces.  even  when  the  lives  cf  t'ne 
city's^  residents  is  endangered  by  failure  to 
do'so.  Theres  a  sUaitate.  for  e.\anr,)lc.  cf 
firemen  and  many  fire  stations  are  under- 
stafTed.  There  are  app!icunts  en  the  cu.l- 
scrvice  lists,  but  thcy'ie  bluc'iJ.  and  there's  a 
surplus  cf  ir.-'n  at  the  District's  sineie  a!l- 
colcr?d  Jim  Crow  fire  hc-ure  No.  4  in  the  t»00 
blcck  of  R  S-reet  NW  .  but  the  department 
refuses  to  nppo.nt  Negroes  to  other  .-itaiiutis 
than  this,  s)  a  good  many  of  the  other  s'.a- 
ticns  go  un'iermauned. 

JIM  CROV/  IN  THE  FEDES.'.L  C-OVrHNMENT 

The  Federal  Government  r.cw  has  a  scme- 
what  more  enlightened  pcl:cy.  Before  tno 
war,  of  course,  it  was  or.ly  the  occasinnPl 
courageous  liberal  admlni.=:t:a*cr  m  the  c;.  v- 
ernm.ent  service  who  wi::ukl  hire  a  Kf=;rc  sec- 
retary and  the  only  other  Negro  cfice  work- 
ers were  the  few  race  relations  officers  and 
their  small  stalls. 

When  the  war  came  and  the  supplv  cf 
whites  was  drained,  t!ie  exp?nd;nB:  agencies 
had  to  re£ort  to  the  Negro  laljrr  supply  e^'"!i 
for  ofHce  workers.  Many  agencies  th.it  did 
hire  Negroes  continued  to  practice  mrre 
subtle  forms  of  dLscrlmlnaticn,  Ne^rces  were 
segregated  from  white  workers:  they  were 
given  mere  onerous  Jcbs;  they  were  put  on 
night  shifts;  they  were  kls  gned  to  pools 
rather  than  to  lndividu.il  s;c:e^ar;:^l  jc'os; 
they  were  taken  en  as  clerks  and  put  to 
work  operating  mlm.ecgraph  machines. 

Some  agencies  continued  to  refuse  to  hire 
Negroes  in  clerical  capaciiles  True  the  civil 
service  application  form  no  Icr.gcr  f.?i-:-^  the 
applicant  to  Indicate  his  r.ice.  But  seme 
cgcr.cies  send  to  persons  certified  to  them  by 
the  Commission  their  own  application  forms, 
and  these  do  a^k  "what  rrre?"  Or  other 
Rfrencies  detect  the  cclor  of  the  appl. cant  by 
locking  at  his  prcvicu.^  p'.acc  if  employment 

The  highly  8ki::»'l  cr:i.\sincn  Juba  in  the 
•o-CAlled  Government  faci'.ry  aKer.cicfl  are 
white  mcncpol.tf.  If  yi^u'rc  a  Nctinj,  yau 
cant  be  phttc  prin'cr  at  the  nunau  of  En- 
gr-ivlng  (y.u  miy  pri>.i  tlie  clvil-tcrvice  exam 
for  oppn-ntlfes.  but  you  wrn'r  be  appo'.ntpd) ; 
you  cnnnct  be  a  pr<'»Mnon  at  the  C»';veiiiin'nt 
Printing  Office;  yru  cant  be  a  mechanic  at 
the  navy  yard  In  smeiting  or  bra^  or  Uu  or 


trun  a==pmbly  or  molding  or  blacksmlthing 
cr  weidmg  cr  bcmbsight. 

If  you  re  a  white  woman  and  are  hired  by 
the  navy  yard,  you  may  be  doing  gun  wiping, 
electrical  w.- rk,  or  gun  assembly  or  inspec- 
tion or  checking.  If  you're  black,  you  wrn't 
do  anything  but  pack  and  stamp  cartridges 
which  is  diiiy  work  at  low  pay. 

JIM    CF.UW    IN    PRIVATE   INDUSTRY 

If  any-h'ng.  the  deer  to  Jcbs  is  shut  even 
tighter  in  private  industri??,  and  it  gn-^vfs  us, 
as  Socialists,  that  a  major  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  situation  lies  with  the 
Iccal  trade-union  movement. 

One  of  the  city's  most  irr.pcrtant  Industries 
Is  building  construction.  All  of  the  big 
Government  building  projects  are  closed- 
shop  Jobs  and  so  are  most  of  the  big  private 
constitiction  projects.  Nejrces  are  barred 
either  openly  or  covertly  from  many  of  the 
buildinc-trade  un.ons.  Nogro  craftsmen, 
consequentiy,  are  compelled  to  work  on  small 
residential  cJnsrni-'icn  and  building-repair 
jobs  which  are  open-shop  at  lower  wa^e 
scales. 

Because  materials  thortagcs  have  compelled 
the  retrenchment  cf  private  residential  con- 
struction, many  of  these  werkers  are  now 
unemployed,  but  are  barred  frcm  the  larger 
jobs — even  though  tlie  unions  pre  having  dif- 
ficulty supplying  v.oikers  for  them. 

Even  In  peacetime,  when  Negro  building 
craftsmen  were  able  to  find  jobs  cu  small 
projects,  they  were  disadvantaged.  It  was 
only  on  the  large  projects  that  new  building 
methods  and  materials  were  employed. 
Ncgrces,  relegated  to  siv.a'.l-hcuse  building, 
could  learn  ncjie  of  the  skills  connected  with 
concrete  construction,  air  conditlcning.  ven- 
tilation, ci.ble  rplicing,  pcwer-pKmt  work, 
mcde^-n  heating  and  plumbing-system 
installation. 

Negro  youths  who  want  to  learn  bui'.d- 
Ing  craft  have  to  learn  it  catch  as  catch  ran, 
cu  open-shop  ji.b«  cr  in  th^  schools.  They 
have  none  cf  the  opportunities  of  white  ooys 
to  acquire  an  all-around  skill  thrcu^^h  ap- 
prenticeship trainin;;  because  the  unions 
w^on't  appoint  Negroes  as  apprentices. 

tJNICirS    DISCRIMIN.^TI 

Some  of  the  unions,  as  we've  said,  don't 
admit  any  Negroes  at  all.  The  mechanical- 
construction  unions  don't,  for  exaniple,  nor 
do  the  plumbers,  electrical  workers,  elevator 
constructors.  Some  admit  a  few  Negroes  to 
member.-hip  and  then  bypass  them  when  they 
make  afsignments  to  jcbs,  even  though 
they're  suppcsed  to  make  assignments  in 
rcta'lon.  This  is  true,  for  exarrp'.e,  of  the 
bricklayers  and  caipenters.  Negro  union 
niembeis  will  be  assigned  from  union  head- 
quarters to  Jcbs  designed  for  Negro  occu- 
pancy. When  theje  jcbs  are  completed  they 
have  to  fend  for  themselves.  The  ccmmcn 
practice  is  fcr  tl^em  to  take  open-shcp  jobs^ 
a  practice  fcr  whic'n  a  white  brother  would  b8 
penalized  by  the  union — at  low  wage  rates. 

Negroes  who  have  traditionally  held  some 
of  the  building  construction  Jobs  either  have 
been  cr  are  now  being  squeezed  out.  Twenty 
years  a^.o.  for  example,  most  of  the  steel  rod- 
men's  jobs  (they  set  rods  to  reinforce  con- 
crete) were  held  by  Neproes.  At  that  time 
the  work  was  conslcicrcd  to  be  dirty  and  rein- 
forced concrete  con.>=truction  wasn't  very  pop- 
ular among  conti actors.  When  more  f.nd 
rr.orc  bu  iCcrs  bc:'an  to  use  th.s  process,  how- 
ever, and  the  work  of  the  .-.troctural  Iron 
workeiB  was  cut  Into,  white  b^ t^an  to  s<iur»/<j 
cut  the  NfTocB  bv  replacing  the  older  N(t;rfi 
craftsmen  when  tljpv  tli«d  with  your  wr  men. 
The  union  Is  now  a'most  entirely  white. 

N»'gro  drlvcr»  of  prt'-rnlx  concrete  trufks 
are  being  squeei-cd  out  cf  their  jobs  benu  v.  j 
tl.cy  are  high  payln';.  the  di.VL-rb  being  cla:*- 
b.licd  aA  mixuig  etigiuecis. 
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Negioes  are  being  squeezed  out  of  hoisting 
engineers'  Jobs.  They  operate  elevators  on 
construction  projects. 

Some  of  the  unions  will  admit  Negroes,  but 
only  In  Inferior  status  Jobs.  The  stone  set- 
ters, for  example,  will  permit  Negroes  to  work 
as  helpers  to  Journeymen  stone  setters,  but 
won't  let  them  be  promoted  to  Journeymen 
status,  although  the  helper  frequently  does 
stone  setter's  work. 

Relegation  of  the  Negro  to  nonunion  work 
results  in  this  kind  of  a  discriminatory  wage 
situation:  Union  carpenters  get  H3  a  day. 
nonunion  $7;  union  bricklayers  get  $1.75  an 
hour,  nonunion  $1;  union  painters  get  $1.40 
an  hour,  nonunion  70  cents;  union  elec- 
tricians get  $1.40  an  hour,  nonunion  75  cents. 

Normally  In  peacetime  the  white  union 
workers  worked  about  9  months  a  year,  the 
nonunion  Negro  worked  3  or  4  months.  In 
other  cities  Negroes  have  been  admitted  to 
building  trades'  union  locals  and  the  white 
and  black  members  have  worked  cooperatively 
on  their  Jobs  without  friction. 

The  barriers  to  Negro  employment  in  the 
public  utilities  are  widely  known  in  at  least 
one  of  Its  aspects  because  of  the  wide  pub- 
licity given  to  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Committee  proceedings  against  the  Capital 
Transit  Co.  In  spite  of  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Committee  cease  and  desist  orders, 
aroused  public  opinion  and  shortages  of  man- 
power that  the  company  can't  make  up  In 
spite  of  newspaper  ads  as  far  south  as 
Charleston,  S.  C.  and  as  far  north  as  New 
York,  Negroes  are  still  not  hired  in  streetcar 
and  bus  operating  capacities.  One  reason 
according  to  Capital  Transit's  president,  E.  D. 
Merrill,  is  that  "Negroes,  unlike  whites,  don't 
have  the  historic  experience  and  cultural 
background  of  taking  fares  from  the  public"! 

The  other  utilities  companies  also  practice 
discrimination.  No  Negro,  for  example,  is 
employed  as  a  meter  reader,  although  this  a 
simple  transaction  Job  that  Negro  house- 
holders, themselves,  are  frequently  asked  to 
do  if  they  are  out  when  the  reader  calls  on  his 
rounds. 

Jim  Crow  doesn't  even  stop  working  at 
the  private  professional  level.  Negro  doctors 
have  no  opportunity  for  specialist  training  In 
pediatrics  or  psychiatry,  because  they're  not 
admitted  to  the  staffs  of  Children's  Hospital 
or  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  Because  they  are 
barred  from  membership  In  the  District 
Medical  Society,  they  have  to  do  without 
the  services  rendered  white  doctors — lectures 
on  current  medical  developments,  a  library  of 
up-to-the-minute  medical  literature,  a  re- 
ferral agency  that  tells  persons  looking  for  a 
doctor  whom  they  might  see. 

We  present  all  of  these  facts  o  highlight 
a  situation  that  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  field  of  employment  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  we  think  is  shocking.  One- 
third  of  the  population  cf  this  city  is,  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  condcnmned  to  eco- 
nomic serfdom — locked  in  Jobs  that  are 
menial,  nasty,  or  fatiguing. 

If  you  look  at  the  census  figures  you'll  find 
that  in  1940  Negro  men  made  up  91  percent 
of  utilities  laborers;  92  percent  of  the  char- 
men.  Janitors,  and  porters;  Negro  women 
made  up  90  percent  of  the  women  elevator 
operators:  82  percent  of  the  charwomen; 
85  percent  of  the  cooks. 

On  the  other  hand,  you'll  find  Negroes 
almost  completely  barred  from  some  while- 
collar  office  and  professional  Jobs  and^from 
skilled  craftsmen  Jobs  In  Industry.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  no  Negro  mechanical  en- 
Rliicers  out  of  a  total  of  more  than  1.000; 
9  designers  and  draftsmen  out  of  almost 
1,100;  no  railroad  conductors;  no  boiler- 
makers;  1  tekgruph  operator;  30  male  book- 
keepers out  of  6,100,  and  41  male  stenog- 
raphers out  of  2,300;  3  railroad  brukemen,  44 
muchlnbts  out  of  3,000. 


Negro  women  are  also  kept  from  the  better 
and  cleaner  Jobs.  There  were  218  Negro  fe- 
male stenographers  out  of  a  total  in  the  city 
of  22,000,  and  554  other  clerical  workers  out 
of  a  total  of  20,000  in  this  category. 

If  you  look  at  the  picture  from  an  indus- 
trial, rather  than  an  occupational  angle, 
you'll  find  that  either  Negro  men  or  Negro 
women  are  hired  In  limited  numbers  by  In- 
dustries like  telephone  and  telegraph,  banks, 
radio  broadcasting,  retail  stores,  and  that 
they're  hired  In  great  numbers  In  trucking 
and  warehousing,  eating  and  drinking  places, 
hotels,  laundries,  and  cleaning  and  dyeing 
establishments,  and  In  domestic-service 
work. 

You'll  also  find  that  the  Jobs  that  Negroes 
hold  are  low-paying  Jots,  and  the  ones  where 
they're  not  hired  are  high-paying  Jobs. 

If  you  check  back  through  the  census  rec- 
ords, other  facts  about  Negro  employment  in 
Washington  come  to  light.  You  find,  for 
example,  that  in  the  late  1800's,  Negroes  held 
near  monopolies  of  Jobs  like  barbers  and 
waiters  and  waitresses,  and  that  they  are 
being  effectively  squeezed  out  of  these  Jobs, 
larger  and  larger  proportions  of  persons  In 
these  Jobs  being  white.  In  1890.  9  out  of 
every  10  barbers  were  Negro.  In  1940  this 
was  reduced  to  only  about  3  In  10.  In  1910 
over  one-half  of  all  waitresses  were  Negro; 
by  1940  less  than  one-quarter  were  Negro. 

Well,  now  what  can  be  done  about  all  this? 
What  can  be  done  to  permit  Negroes  to  rise 
out  of  their  poverty?  To  let  them  acquire 
skills  on  a  basis  equal  with  whites?  To  let 
them  practice  these  skills  freely?  To  gtre 
them  opportunities  for  employment  from 
which  the  color  of  their  skin  now  keeps  them? 

We  don't  know  the  whole  answer  t)ecause 
part  of  the  problem  is  to  uproot  Intolerance 
that  Is  planted  deep  In  the  soil  of  men's 
minds.    But  we  think  we  know  part  of  it. 

We  think  that  procedures  should  be  set 
up  to  make  effective  the  nondiscrimination 
policy  in  Federal  employment  and  to  prevent 
circumvention  by  all  manner  of  subterfuges. 
We  think  that  the  District  government  should 
begin  hiring  its  personnel  exclusively  on  the 
basis  of  merit.  We  think  it  should  be  made 
unlawful  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  We  think  there  should  be 
legislation  particularly  making  it  unlawful  to 
discriminate  in  hiring  by  public  utilities  and 
In  employment  under  public  utilities  and  In 
employment  under  public-works  contracts. 
We  think  educational  facilities  for  teaching 
Negroes  production  and  office  skills  should  be 
expanded. 

We  think  there  ought  to  be  a  standing  com- 
mission In  the  city  empowered  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  subpena  witnesses  and  records,  to 
compel  private  employment  agencies  to  dis- 
close their  records,  to  prevent  discriminatory 
want  ads,  to  conduct  a  full-fledged  educa- 
tional campaign  to  wipe  out  color  prejudice 
and  to  assist  In  the  Integration  of  Negroes 
Into  Industry,  and  to  expose  discriminatory 
situations. 

The  other  day  we  came  across  an  article 
in  a  1929  Issue  of  Factory  and  Industrial  Man- 
agement called  "The  Southern  I'egro;  An  Ex- 
cursion Into  the  Psychology  of  Making  Men 
Like  Work,"  In  which  a  cotton-compress  man- 
ager said,  among  other  things:  "What  typea 
of  work  do  they  fit  most  admirably?  Cer- 
tainly not  Jobs  that  require  Initiative  or  In- 
dependent action.  A  Negro  needs  a  white 
boss  close  at  hand  to  tell  him  what  to  do 
and  see  that  he  does  it.  A  white  man  who 
works  alongside  his  Negroes  sinks  In  their 
estimation.  A  Negro  has  to  think  of  hla 
bosses  in  respectful  terms,  •  •  •  Every 
Negro  must  obey  any  white  man  who  gives 
him  an  instruction.  No  questioning  or  argu- 
ing  is  allowed." 

These  are  the  notions  that  go  with  job 
discrimination.  We  want  to  wlp«  them,  onc« 
khd  for  all,  out  of  the  life  of  this  city. 


Mrs.  Auna  Walker— A  War  Hero 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1943 

Mr.  LANE,  Mr.  Speaker.  "I  think  that 
if  we  all  do  our  part  we  will  win  the  war." 
We  hear  these  words  frequently  and  it  is 
well  that  we  do,  for  they  express  a  deep 
and  abiding  confidence  in  ourselves  and 
in  our  country,  a  confidence  that  hastens 
victory.  Such  confidence  is  a  good  thing. 
But  very  few  people  have  as  much  justi- 
fication and  right  to  make  this  state- 
ment as  this  person  concerning  whom  I 
desire  to  make  these  remarks.  And  if  we 
all  meant  what  this  patriotic  woman 
means  by  doing  our  part,  victory  would 
be  more  swift  and  sure.  But  we  are  not 
all  heroes. 

There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  hero, 
and  Mrs.  Anna  Walker,  139  Howe  St., 
Methuen.  Mass.,  is  most  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  kind.  Her  outstanding  contri- 
butions have  been  called  to  my  attention 
frequently  which  indicates,  by  the  way, 
that  her  efforts  never  tire,  that  she  per- 
sists courageously.  In  the  first  place  she 
persists  at  her  work  day  in  and  day  out 
in  the  Shawsheen  Mills,  Shawsheen  Vil- 
lage. Andover.  Mass.,  one  of  the  textile 
plants  that  is  working  for  Uncle  Sam. 

But  this  alone  is  not  what  marks  Mrs. 
Anna  Walker  as  a  hero.  Consider  this, 
that  she  is  the  mother  of  six  children. 
Moreover,  three  of  them  are  nurses,  one 
is  in  the  Air  Corps,  one  in  training,  and 
another  assisting  the  Red  Cross.  A  son 
served  in  the  armed  forces  until  his 
recent  medical  discharge.  This  is  a  fine 
record  for  a  war  worker  and  mother. 

But  Mrs.  Anna  Walker  did  not  con- 
sider that  even  this  was  "doing  her  part" 
sufficiently.  Consequently,  she  began  a 
personal  campaign  to  increase  purchases 
of  War  bonds  and  stamps.  Her  efforts 
have  been  untiring;  her  patience  has 
been  remarkable.  Day  after  day  she 
reminded  her  coworkers  of  the  urgent 
necessity  that  we  all  buy  bonds  and 
stamp<r  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability. 
And  what  were  her  results?  In  less  than 
a  year,  Mrs.  Anna  Walker  has  sold  over 
$7,000  in  stamps,  not  to  mention,  as  she 
says  modestly,  quite  a  few  bonds.  This 
is  the  day-by-day  quiet  heroism  which 
we  associate  with  women,  and  which 
Mrs.  Walker  demonstrates  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.  If  this  can  be  termed 
"doing  our  part,"  as  our  heroine  mod- 
estly calls  it,  then  I  wish  that  we  all  were 
doing  our  part.  But  times  of  emergency 
and  crisis  always  cause  the  greater  abil- 
ity and  greater  courage  of  some  men  and 
women  to  rise  above  the  others  to  be  a 
help  and  an  inspiration  to  all  others. 
And  Mrs,  Anna  Walker  of  Methuen, 
Ma.M.,  has  been  a  help  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  know  of  her  efforts  and 
her  success,  and  she  is  one  of  America's 
foremost  citizens. 
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EXl  ENSIGN  CP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MlrZCVTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  CTATES 

Tf.iiTiclcy,  Jiilj  1  (Iccjis'.ctive  day  of 
Monday.  May  24  k  10-13 

Mr.  TRUr.IAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unar.irr.cus  consent  to  h?-ve  insert :d  in 
th-*  Record  an  article  appearing  in  tlie 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  Juiv,  wnllen  by 
the  di:uin:^u:sh'^il  senior  Senator  frrm 
Wisconsin  i  Mr.  La  Follette  ! .  The  arti- 
cle is  headed  "A  S?nator  Looks  at  Con- 
gress." It  i.s  a  most  interescing  article. 
I  hope  all  Members  of  this  body  v.ill 
read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

A  Senator  Looks  at  Concress 

(By  RoBEUT  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.) 

I 

Wars  and  dictatorship  have  swept  aside  all 
but  the  merest  vestiges  of  representative 
gove  nment  elsewhere  In  the  world.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  thajt,  representa- 
tive government  In  the  United  States  Is  on 
trial  for  its  life. 

Probably  no  other  ConerrMs  In  recent  his- 
tory suffered  so  much  abuse  and  public 
derogation  as  did  the  last  one,  which  served 
the  Nation  throughout  the  grim  and  dilQcult 
days  of  1941  and  1943.  James  Bryce  many 
years  ago  observed  that  Americans  "are  fond 
of  mnntng  down  Congressmen"  There 
never  has  been  any  doubt  that  they  are; 
criticizing  Congressmen  has  always  been 
one  of  the  precious  liberties  of  democracy, 
second  only  to  perhaps  to  the  privileges  of 
TOting  for  them. 

The  unjustified  attacjts  which  have  been 
made  upon  Ckingress  during  the  last  year 
or  tWT>.  however,  are  of  a  different  character. 
They  strike  a  note  which  has  sinister  con- 
sequences for  the  future  at  Congress  as  an 
Institution  of  democracy.  When  a  news- 
paper columnist  makes  the  reckless  and 
unsupported  charge  thst  "the  Ignorance  and 
provincialism  uf  Congress  render  it  Incapable 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  modem  govern- 
ment." more  Is  Involved  than  the  ancient 
and  honorable  pastime  of  "running  down 
Congressmen  " 

The  hullattaloo  raised  In  the  press  and 
on  the  radio  over  "X"  cards  for  Congress- 
men, and  the  despicable  misrepresentation 
of  the  law  enacted  to  broaden  the  Federal 
Government's  retirement  system,  were  parts 
of  the  campaign  to  undermine  the  faith  of 
the  public  in  their  elected  Representatives  In 
Congress.  In  some  quarters  the  misrepre- 
sentaUon  was  deliberate;  In  others  it  was 
more  or  less  unconscious  as  newsmen  sought 
to  pander  to  the  naood  of  the  moment.  The 
net  effect,  however,  was  the  same.  Congress 
was  pUloried  over  every  radio  In  the  country 
and  verbally  was  hanged  In  efllgy  on  most 
front  pages  of  the  press  for  "politics  as  usual" 
In  time  of  war. 

Attuned  to  this  rising  cre-cendo  of  public 
criticism,  the  President  used  the  tone  of  a 
dictator  on  Labor  Day  to  charge.  In  substance, 
that  Congress  by  its  Inaction  had  brought  the 
country  to  the  brink  of  a  disastrous  inCatlcn. 
He  threatened  that,  if  it  did  not  repeal  cer- 
tain legislative  restrictions  in  the  price- 
control  law  which  were  objectionable  In  his 
Judgment,  he  would  do  so  himself. 

V»ithout  attempting  to  set  forth  all  the 
errors  In  these  attacks,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  delays  with  which  the  President  charged 


OjngrMS  were  caused  as  much  by  the  Inde- 
cision and  cinfuslon  of  the  cx'^culve  branch 
8S  ty  the  l'ri:l?*.ive.  The  p':t:cu!ar  restric- 
tions In  the  price-control  law  to  wh'.cli  he 
re!err"d  had  been  put  th'^re  only  a  ftw 
months  fcx-rcre  with  the  fuU  juppart  of  the 
Secretary  cf  A^ricuUure.  The  X  card.s  were 
net  a  special  and  txclu^ave  c  lUg.csslonal 
prjvtl'^^e.  Under  the  iiiiiirl  ■rnd  tercpornry 
ga-Ci-.-.e  rat.cnlrp;  p'"n.  cr:ce  cf  Price  Ad- 
minibtratl'^n  gave  out  th.usands  cf  X  cards 
to  C-cvcrnmi  nt  otncia'.s.  Of  the  15.C0O  issued 
in  the  D  r.titct  of  Coir  m':>ia  alone,  only  200 
went  tj  Mnnbers  of  Concress. 

Tiie  tru'.h  ab  ut  the  alleged  pension  grab 
Is  €T.:p.i'y  in,-'!i-ctivc  Actually  the  legisla- 
t:r;n  so  tcm-.ed  vras  dcsieued  to  bring  unn;r 
the  Federal  Government's  Ions-established 
re'.:r;nicnt  sTstcm  a  gcat  numhar  cf  ena- 
plcyccs  not  previcuslv  c.  giblf .  Covercgs  for 
clccttd  cff.c.als  v.-as  iniiJe  (.pt-ioml.  suljjrct 
to  certain  required  mi:  inium  periods  of  seiv- 
ico.  So  tar  as  beni-iits  were  concerned,  they 
were  to  be  (xactly  the  same.  In  prcprrtii:n 
to  lentjth  cf  service  and  tlie  amount  of  the 
Individual's  contribution,  as  these  enjoyed 
ty  any  other  Federal  fmployce  taken  into 
the  system,  from  the  lowest-salaried  clerk  up 
to  employees  in  the  Executive  branch  receiv- 
ing higher  salaries  than  those  paid  to  Sena- 
tors or  ConE;ressmen. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  seriously  propose  to  repeal  an  act  of  Con- 
gress by  ExtKiutlve  order,  it  is  time  f/r  the 
American  people  to  take  stock  of  the  situa- 
tion— war  or  no  war. 

n 

What  is  wrong  with  Congress?  There  cer- 
tainly Is  no  dearth  of  volunteers  to  answer 
that  question.  If  criticism  alone  could  make 
for  perfection,  Congress  would  by  tlus  time 
be  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  ail  human  in- 
stitutions Prom  Publius  to  Pegler  it  his 
been  a  favorite  target  for  the  disgruntled,  the 
disappointed,  the  intellectual  snobs,  and  the 
doubters  of  democracy  alike. 

But  most  of  this  criticism  is  not  construc- 
tive. It  springs  from  personal  prejudice, 
political  bias,  and  atwve  all  from  an  utter 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  workaday  problems 
with  which  a  great  legislative  body  must 
deal. 

The  current  critics  who  accuse  Congress  of 
lacking  political  courage  can  for  the  most 
part  be  divided  Into  two  groups.  Those  who 
have  complaints  against  the  President's  poli- 
cies uppermost  in  their  minds  charge  it  with 
being  a  rubber  stam.p  and  are  vehement  in 
their  demands  that  it  reassert  itself  and 
show  the  Executive  who  is  buss.  Those  wlio 
want  to  overpower  all  opposition  to  his  poil- 
cies  make  loose  charges  that  Congress  yields 
to  pressure  groups — the  farm  lobby,  the  labor 
lobby,  local  interests — and  otlicr  accusations 
of  venality  too  numerous  to  mention.  Sel- 
dom does  anyone  express  aloud  the  idea  that 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  like  o'her 
people,  may  be  following  their  own  best 
Judgment  and  sincere  convictions. 

It  is  always  easy  to  attribute  the  short- 
comings of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  it  no 
longer  has  men  of  the  callljer  of  Clay.  Cal- 
houn, and  Webster  among  its  Members. 
But  even  when  those  eminent  statesmen 
were  alive  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  writing  up  n 
his  visit  to  the  United  States,  com.plained: 
"The  race  of  American  statesmen  has  evi- 
dently dwindled  most  remarkably  in  the 
course  of  th«'  laat  53  years." 

This  type  of  criticism  lumps  the  sins  of 
Congress  under  the  head  of  personal  igno- 
rance and  political  timidity.  There  are  many 
critics  who  would  have  the  public  believe 
that  the  average  Congressman  is  a  pusillani- 
mous ignoramus  who  looks  under  the  bed 
every  night  to  see  if  there  is  a  voter  there 
waiting  to  lc>p  off  his  political  head  on  elec- 
tion day. 

These  to  whom  the  simplicity  of  this 
analysis  appeals  would  do  well  to  ponder  a 
statement  coming  fro«L  the  eminent  Ameri- 


can historian.  Charles  A.  Beard r  "As  n  moro 
than  casual  ^tud-^nt  of  the  CcNC".t?:sioMAr, 
Rrcj.'-.ii,  I  venture  this  oplnloni  It  Is  pos'-ible 
to  pick  cut  of  th?  RECor.3  fcr  tlie  past  10 
years  addresses  (nut  oratic/ns)  whch,  for 
brcTdth  of  knowledge,  technical  skill,  ana- 
lytira!  acumen,  close  reasonlr''.  and  di-^nl- 
fied  pres  nta^lon,  compare  favorably  with 
similar  utterances  made  in  the  prccedin-  cen- 
tury by  the  so-call-  d  creat  orators  •  •  • 
Considering  the  ccmpiexity  of  problems  be- 
fore Cott^ress  today,  and  taking  accrunt  of 
the  distr.ictlors  which  new  beset  Senators 
and  Rcpiesentativ's.  the  fiuality  of  .'-erxus 
speecl.es  In  both  Houses  is  amazinr.ly  h-^h. 
There  is.  to  be  .=ure,  mere  trash  — bu'i  jjoctry, 
demago'^Jc  claptrap,  and  clotted  ncnionse — 
in  th3  Record  of  the  pa^t  10  years  tl^an  there 
was  in  fnc  Annals  of  Conr.ress  from  1TS9 
to  1~&9.  Yet  after  studying  the  operations 
of  the  first  Confrrrsscs  of  the  Uii  ted  St.Ttes 
and  the  operations  cf  the  Seventy-six; li  C  n- 
gress.  I  am  convinced  that  for  ciisintore^ted- 
nc-s.  absence  of  corruption,  and  concern 
with  the  public  gccd.  the  present  body  is  of 
higher  order." 

m 

The  role  of  Conr^ress  In  time  cf  wer  is  a 
d'fiiruU  one.  Sweeping  powers  n.u.st  of  ne- 
cessity be  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  the 
Ccmmaneler  in  Chief  so  that  he  may  direct 
with  dispatch  and  decision  the  s'rikirg 
power  of  the  Nation.  In  totel  war  the  hcm.e 
fre  nt  i3  an  Inteirral  part  of  the  fighting  front. 
Therefore  it  Is  not  easy  to  define  the  limits 
of  authority  that  should  wisely  be  delegated 
to  the  President. 

To  preserve  independent  Judgment  where 
the  people's  Interest  requires  it.  to  protect 
them  from  the  excesses  of  a  relativel  •  Irre- 
sponsible bureaucracy  operating  under  vast 
delegated  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  the  pitfaUs  of  blind  obstructionism  that 
wcu'd  impair  the  Nation's  strength  for  total 
war  is  a  task  that  Is  bound  to  be  thankless 
and  often  misunderstocxi. 

The  record  of  Congress  In  this  grave  crisis, 
if  it  were  known  and  appreciated,  wculd  be 
sufficient  defense  against  the  common  types 
of  criticism.  Breaking  all  records  for  speedy 
action,  the  last  Congress  provided  appropria- 
tions and  authorizations  amountirg  to 
$240,000  000.000  to  win  this  war  In  the  dele- 
gation of  essential  powers  to  the  Commander 
In  Chief,  it  has  unhesitatingly  cooperated. 
Where  seme  individual  Members  or  congres- 
sional committees  took  issue  with  the  almin- 
istratlon's  Judgment  on  manpower,  fluml- 
num,  steel,  agriculture.  Inflation,  and  rabber, 
events  have  shown  that  they  were  ^lg^  t  and 
the  slide-rule  arMsts  who  advised  the  Presi- 
dent were  wrongs 

But  those  who  wish  to  see  representative 
government  preserved  in  America  cannot 
afiford  to  let  the  matter  rest  there.  Whether 
the  customary  criticism  of  Congress  Is  Ju.jtified 
or  not.  whether  it  is  constructive  or  nett,  the 
fact  ramains  that  it  is  symptomatic  of  a  grow- 
ing belief  that  Congress  is  not  adequate  to 
the  "needs  of  modern  government." 

The  tasks  confronting  Government  a.-e  tre- 
mendous. The  problem  of  mobilizing  and 
coordinating  the  elTcrts  and  resources  of 
130,020  COO  peop.'e  toward  a  common  goal  stag- 
gers the  lmaj;ination. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  next  fiscnl  year 
the  Fedrral  Eudr^et  will  total  $120  03O.C00  OCO, 
m.ore  than  three-quarters  of  the  expected  na- 
tional income.  The  fate  of  almost  every  indi- 
vidual, certainly  every  business  enterprise,  is 
wrapped  up  In  the  problem  of  hov  that 
money  is  raised  and  spent. 

The  Federal  Governm.ent  is  now  an  or- 
ganizati  n  of  almost  two  and  a  half  million 
emp'cyees,  excludng  the  armed  forces.  A 
multitude  of  agencies  are  reaching  into  the 
hornes  and  lives  of  each  and  every  dtizen, 
airectn.g  whr;t  he  shall  eat,  what  h<!  shall 
wear,  h.  w  warm  or  ccld  his  house  stall  be, 
where  he  .'^hall  work,  how  he  shall  do  bi;.sincss, 
what  prices  he  shall  charge,  or,  if  te  is  a 
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farmer,  what  he  shall  raise  and  what  he  will 
get  to  do  It  with. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  sit  back  and 
deal  with  these  problems  in  their  broad 
aspects.  For  example,  If  it  is  finally  demon- 
strated that  military  requirements  demand 
an  additional  5,000,000  men  In  the  Army  this 
year,  it  Is  easy  to  calculate  that  it  shall  be 
recruited  at  the  rate  of  400.000  per  month 
through  Selective  Service  out  of  certain  esti- 
mated reserves.  But  when  it  becomes  trans- 
lated Into  400.000  individual  cases  every 
m.onth.  each  with  its  problems,  the  needs  of 
modern  government  come  to  light  in  their 
true  proportions. 

rv 

A  succes.'^ful  government  must  be  able  not 
only  to  formulate  broad  policies  but  also  to 
apply  them  fairly  in  thp  individual  case.  The 
true"  aim  of  government  should  be  to  serve 
the  individu^il. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the  prob- 
lems of  government  were  simpler  bec.iuse 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  was  expanding 
and  was  to  a  great  extent  self-propelling. 
The  vast  resources  cf  the  frontier  opened  by 
Government  to  exploitation  and  u.se  cflered 
great  opportunities  to  those  individuals  who 
were  threatened  with  oppression  f.om 
capitalistic  excesses.  Except  for  questions  of 
trriff,  monetary  policy,  internal  improve- 
ments, and  public  lands,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  left  free  to  devote  its  energies 
to  matters  more  strictly  political. 

The  legislative  prcrer-s  accordingly  was 
m.ore  leisurely.  The  problem.s  themselves 
were  more  general,  except  for  the  tar.ff. 
Consequently  it  was  possible  to  draw  legis- 
lation, as  the  separation  of  powers  theory  of 
the  Constitution  assumes,  to  provide  in  ad- 
vance for  most  contingencies. 

Tliat  is  no  longer  true.  The  phrase  delegat- 
ing to  the  President  or  some  one  of  his 
recognized  Agents  the  power  to  "issue  such 
regulations  and  orders  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  proper  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  act"  is  now  one 
of  the  indispensable  and  most  significant 
portions  of  most  policy  legislation  adopted 
by  Congress. 

The  constantly  growing  body  of  Executive 
or  administrative  law  has  become  both  a 
necessity  to  the  operation  of  modern  govern- 
ment and  a  thre- 1  to  the  constitutional  func- 
tion of  Congress  as  the  legislative,  policy- 
making branch  of  the  Government. 

As  the  function  of  government  has  become 
more  and  more  technical,  the  administrative 
problems  have  become  more  significant  in  the 
formulation  of  legislation.  Consequently 
there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  for  Con- 
gress to  turn  to  the  Executive  for  guidance 
in  drawing  new  legislation— not  out  of  any 
lazy  desire  to  avoid  its  responsibility,  but 
rather  out  of  conscientious  effort  to  frame 
good  legislation  that  will  prove  workable. 
The  administrators  of  the  Government  are 
for  the  mcst  part  responsible  to  the  Execu- 
tive, and  as  a  result  the  Executives  func- 
tion in  proposing  and  drawing  new  legisla- 
tion has  been  tremendously  enlarged. 

With  this  growing  emphasis  upon  the  day- 
to-day  application  of  laws,  the  policy-making 
function  of  government  is  drifting  away  from 
the  point  at  which  the  laws  are  passed. 

Basically,  the  present  weakness  of  Congress 
lies  in  Its  failure  to  meet  this  problem.  To 
check  on  an  administrative  agency's  appro- 
priation after  it  is  spent  is  a  crude  discipline 
at  best — a  negative  approach,  capable  of  crip- 
pllnc  an  agency  and  its  offending  program, 
but  ^incapable  of  putting  something  positive 
and  constructive  in  its  place. 

The  special  investigative  committee  tech- 
nique, currently  exemplified  by  the  Truman 
committee  of  the  Senate,  is  one  significant 
advance  in  the  direction  of  such  a  relation- 
ship between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  Its  success  in  exposing  adminis- 
trative errors  already  conamitted  and  prevent- 


ing others,  through  constructive  recommen- 
dations embodied  in  its  periodic  reports,  to- 
gether with  the  ever-present  possibility  of 
exposure  and  censure,  has  been  spectacular. 

The  weaknesses  of  this  technique  in  the 
long  run  are  that  it  is  not  Kufflclently  con- 
tinuous and  that  it  is  not  applied  to  all  phases 
of  the  Government's  program. 

If  the  control  of  governmental  policy  is  to 
remain  vi'ith  the  people's  elected  representa- 
tives, as  the  Iramers  of  the  Constitution  In- 
tended it  should,  and  not  drift  into  the  hands 
of  a  relatively  irresponsible  bureaucracy.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  streamline  its  organization. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  have  to  devise  new 
instrumentalities  and  methods  which  will 
afTcrd  a  positive,  constructive  liaison  and 
hieh-pollcy  relationship  with  the  administra- 
tive arm  of  the  National  Government. 


The  committee  organization  has  long  been 
the  backbone  of  the  lawmaking  machinery; 
therefore  streamhnmg  efforts  should  begin 
with  drastic  reorganization  of  the  committee 
structure.  There  has  never  been  any  rhyme 
or  reasijn  governing  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  the  present  committee  set-up  in 
either  House  of  Coriaress.  Many  committees 
were  or.ginally  established  to  attend  to 
specific  problems  of  a  particular  period  and 
have  later  been  made  standing  committees, 
sometimes  active,  sometimes  not. 

Until  comparatively  recently.  Congress  pro- 
vided its  Members  with  clerical  assistance 
cnly  when  they  were  chairm.en  of  committees. 
This  complicated  the  committee  organization 
because  it  encouraged  the  continuation  of  a 
numljer  of  useless  committees  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  necessary  office  staff  for 
their  chairmen 

At  the  present  time  there  are  33  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  10  special  com- 
mittees. The  House  has  45  standing  com- 
mittees and  7  special  committees.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  large  number  of  committees  in  the 
Senate,  more  than  half  the  Senators  serve  on 
6  or  more  committees.  One  Senator  is  serv- 
ing on  10  different  committees. 

This  diffusion  of  energy  and  responsibility 
among  a  large  number  of  groups,  many  with 
overlapping  Jurisdiction,  is  not  conducive 
to  the  forrrrtilaticn  of  coherent  and  continu- 
ous legislative  policy.  Neither  is  it  conducive 
to  developing  a  well-recognized  and  continu- 
ing relationship  with  executive  agencies  ad- 
ministering the  laws. 

The  confusion  is  evident  in  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  Executive  departments  and  agencies 
directing  the  war  effort.  'While  the  special 
Truman  committee  has  taken  the  leadership 
with  a  sustained  and  energetic  review  of 
many  phases  of  the  war  program,  the  commit- 
tees on  Military  Affairs,  Naval  Affairs,  Agri- 
culture. Appropriations,  and  various  special 
committees  have  likewise  been  delving  Into 
various  aspects  of  the  war  program.  The 
renegotiation  provisions  of  the  law  regarding 
war  contracts,  for  Instance,  originated  In 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  but 
later  were  revised  and  amended  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  In  connection  with  the 
tax  bill. 

Tlie  Congress  cannot  expect  to  cope  with 
the  complex  problems  of  today  unless  the 
number  of  committees  is  drastically  reduced 
and  unless  their  Jurisdiction  is  so  defined  that 
they  can  deal  continuously  with  homogeneous 
segments  of  national  policy  corresponding 
rcujhly,  at  least,  to  the  main  outlines  of  ad- 
ministrative divisions  in  the  executive  branch. 
Taking  the  Senate  for  example,  it  would  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  ntunber  of  committees 
to  10  or  12  in  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency. 

One  committee  on  armed  forces  could  better 
serve  In  guiding  the  Senate's  actions  in  the 
sphere  of  war  and  national  defense  than  can 
the  divided  counsel  of  the  two  present  com- 
mittees— the  one  on  Military  Affairs  and  the 


one  on  Naval  Affairs.  The  day  when  tb* 
Army  and  Navy  could  safely  be  considered  Is 
independent  and  not  necessarily  coordinate 
arms  of  the  military  service  has  long  since 
pas.«ed.  Moreover,  the  unified  approach  of 
a  single  committee  would  be  more  likely  to 
give  air  power  the  consideration  and  standing 
it  deserves  than  do  the  present  committees 
tied  up  traditionally  with  the  Army  and  Navy. 
This  committee  should  also  take  over  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Pensions  Committee  and 
the  veterans'  affairs  Jurisdiction  now  exer- 
cised by  the  Finance  Committee. 

In  tlie  field  of  business  and  the  regulation 
of  commerce  one  committee  could  do  a  much 
more  Intelligent  Job  than  is  possible  under  ^ 
t'ne  present  division  of  responsibility  and 
Jurisdiction  among  such  committees  as  those 
on  Interstate  Com.merce,  Commerce,  Manu- 
factures, and  Patents. 

A  committee  on  the  Interior,  natural  re- 
sources, and  public  works  could  combine  the 
limited  Jurisdictions  of  a  host  of  present 
committee,  such  as  those  on  Post -Offices  and 
Po.-t  Roads.  Public  Lands  and  Surveys,  Indian 
Affairs.  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  Min'-s  and 
Mining,  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs.  Inter- 
oceanic  Canals,  and  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds. 

A  committee  on  labor  and  public  welfare 
cculd  well  take  over  the  present  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Latwr, 
tiie  Committee  on  Immigration,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  social  security  now  under  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  Finance  Committee  and  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  should  be  merged. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  the  btisiness  cycle,  inflation,  and  de« 
flation.  is  closely  related  to  tax  policy  and 
monetary  and  credit  policies  At  present  the 
Finance  Committee  is  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  one,  and  the  Banking  and  Cur« 
rency  Committee  for  the  other. 

Srch  committees  as  those  on  Audit  and 
Control  of  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the 
Senate,  Printing.  Enrolled  Bills,  Privileges 
and  Elections,  and  the  Library  could  very 
properly  be  combined  with  the  present  Rules 
Committee,  which  has  the  responsibility  al- 
ready for  much  of  the  administrative  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate 

The  committees  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  Agriculture  already  have  clear 
and  unchallenged  Jurisdiction  over  their  re- 
spective spheres  and  should  retain  it. 

Tlie  Claims  Committee  should  be  abol- 
ished. Congress  should  set  up  an  organiza- 
tion to  hear  and  dispose  of  all  claims  against 
the  Government,  thus  relieving  the  members 
ol  the  burdensome  task  of  investigating  petty 
claims  and  of  invoking  the  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure of  passing  private  bills  through  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Congress  should  pass  a  model  city  govern- 
ment statute  for  the  District  of  Coltmibis 
and  quit  doing  a  poor  and  time-consuming 
Job  as  its  common  council. 

In  the  vltsl  field  of  appropriations  Con- 
gress has  already  recognized  the  necessity  of 
bringing  all  appropriations  before  a  general 
Appropriations  Committee  with  an  over-all 
familiarity  with  the  entire  National  Budget. 
In  1899  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  given  Jurisdiction  over  some  of 
the  appropriation  bills,  but  others  -of  great ' 
importance  were  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee that  had  Jurisdiction  over  the  eiiabllng 
legislation  authorizing  it.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, appropriations  for  rivers  and  hau-bors 
were  passed  on  by  the  Commerce  Committee. 
In  1922,  when  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee was  given  Jurlsdictlcn  ever  all  appro- 
priations bills,  the  logic  of  securing  the  as- 
sLstance  of  members  of  the  committees  under 
whose  Jurisdiction  the  various  activities  fell 
was  recognized  by  providing  that  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Commerce  Committee,  to  pursue 
the  Illustration,  wculd  sit  ex  oflQcio  with  the 
appropriations  sutxiommittee  designated  to 
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conaider  the  appropriation  for  rivers  and  har- 
bors, Bsd  one  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee would  serve  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee rrpreeentlng  the  Senate. 

A  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  Executive 
Departments  shuuld  be  brought  to  life  to 
perform  the  functions  now  being  discharged 
by  a  special  Joint  committee. 

VI 

Simplification  of  the  committee  structure 
would  afford  a  greater  opportunity  for  each 
Individual  Senator  or  Congressman  to  con- 
eentrate  his  energies  on  one  or.  at  the  most, 

vo  committees.  He  would  become  more  ex- 
pert In  bU  chosen  field,  and  the  service  and 
effectiveness  of  the  committees  would  Im- 
prove accordingly 

Reduction  In  the  number  of  committees 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  drastic  reduction 
from  their  ptesent  size. 

Reorganization  would  also  pave  the  way  for 
more  collaboration  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Joint  committees,  such  as  the  present  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 
This  committee,  with  -s  staff  of  experts,  has 
proved  of  great  assistance  to  both  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  S3nate 
Finance  Committee  in  the  highly  technical. 
detailed,  and  intricate  task  of  formulating 
tax  legislation. 

The  question  of  adequate  and  expert  staff 
is  of  vlUl  iropc nance.  Undoubtedly  one  of 
the  great  contributing  factors  to  the  shift  of 
Influence  and  pcwer  from  the  legislative  to 
the  executive  branch  In  recent  years  Is  the 
fact  that  Congiess  has  been  generous  in  pro- 
viding expert  and  technical  personnel  for 
the  executive  agencies  but  luggardly  in  pro- 
viding siKh  personnel  for  Itself. 

One  of  the  traditional  powers  of  Congress 
over  the  Executive  is  supposedly  conUol  over 
the  purse  strirgs.  Obviously,  that  control 
cannot  be  exeicised  intelligently  unless  Con- 
gress has  the  fecUities  and  the  expert  staff  to 
appraise  and  evaluate  appropriations  Just  as 
the  Budget  Bureau  does.  Yet  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  la  13  times  as  large  as  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  staff  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  appropriations  combined. 

In  the  next  few  months  Congress  will  be 
facing  such  far-reaching  and  Intricate  prob- 
lems as  renewal  of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments and  lend-lease  legislation,  price  con- 
trol, and  the  over-all  manpower  program  for 
military,  agricultural,  and  industrial  service. 
Practically  all  the  committees  before  which 
these  great  problems  will  come  for  legislative 
determination  of  one  kind  or  another  will 
have  the  usual  staffs  of  five  or  six  employees. 
In  most  cases  the  top  salary  paid  to  any  mem- 
ber of  those  committee  sUfla  will  be  IS.SOO. 
Pcalticns  of  similar  respoDslblllty  In  the  exec- 
utive agencies  would  afford  salaries  almost 
double  that  amount. 

The  Congress  should  establish  at  once  Joint 
committee  staffs  made  up  of  competent  and 
well-paid  personnel  for  each  of  the  major 
streamlined  committees  as  outlined.  Thus 
an  efDclent  and  well-informed  group  of  inde- 
pendent experts  would  be  available  to  the 
various  major  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  With  this  vital  aid  supplemented  by 
the  excellent  legislative  coimsel's  staffs  now 
serving  the  rerpective  bodies  in  drafting  legis- 
lation, with  Members  able  to  devote  their 
time  to  only  otiP  or  two  committees.  Con- 
gress would  be  in  a  position  to  render  the 
people  more  efficient  and  constructive  service 
and  to  reestablish  a  better  balance  of  power 
with  the  executive  branch. 

Each  Individual  Senator  and  Congressman 
la  In  the  same  poFition  as  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  insofar  as  staff  Is  concerned.  Their 
responsibilities  have  multiplied  over  and 
over  again  in  recent  years.  As  the  Govern- 
ment has  stepped  into  the  Individual  lives  of 
•acta  and  every  one  of  their  constituents,  the 


demand  for  assistance  In  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems has  descended  upon  them  in  an  increas- 
ing torrent. 

Yet  when  the  proposal  was  made  2  years 
ago  that  each  Senator  should  be  allowed  ih£ 
services  of  an  executive  assistant  with  a  sal- 
ary of  $4,500  per  year,  it  was  defeated.  The 
administrative  assistant  In  countless  district 
offices  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
or  any  ether  Federal  agency  gets  that  sala;y, 
but  a  United  States  Senator,  representing  a 
constituency  of  millions  of  pecp'e.  is  d?n;ed 
this  n»:essary  assistance  simply  because  of 
the  unwillingness  of  Congress  to  srer.d  tho 
money  that  Is  necessary  to  equip  ilscU  to  do 
Us  Job. 

vu 
Reorganization  of  committee  structure, 
concentration  of  memb?r£'  time  en  fewer 
committees  and  subjects,  and  devel(,inient 
of  ad?quate  staffs,  although  vitally  impor- 
tant, will  not  alone  serve  to  m^et  the  m.ijcr 
problem  presented  by  the  ncccsity.  in  war 
and  In  peace,  for  the  delegaticn  of  vast  leg.s- 
lative  powers  to  the  executive  arm  of  the 
Government.  Despite  all  protestations  to 
the  contrary,  by  the  "cuts"  seeking  to  be 
made  the  "ins. '  the  ccmplrjtity  of  our  eco- 
nomic life  hew  and  after  the  war  wiU  force 
the  Congress  to  continue  the  process  of  dele- 
gation of  power  in  order  that  government 
may  function  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
satisfaction  to  the  people  To  meet  this 
necessity  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
democracy  will  test  the  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  self-government  as  never  be- 
fore. In  the  compass  of  this  article  there  Is 
only  space  to  suggest  methrds  by  which  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  can 
discharge  its  full  responsibilities  without 
undue  interference  with  the  Executives 
power. 

Congress  could  establish  a  Joint  legislative 
and  executive  council  made  up  of  a  small 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
selected  by  ballot  or  by  the  majority  and 
minority  In  both  Houses,  to  confer  regularly 
with  the  President  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  The  council  should  only 
consider  the  broad  questions  of  policy  and 
not  those  related  to  purely  administrative 
functions. 

Thus  the  Congress,  through  representation 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  President, 
would  be  In  a  position  to  make  certain  that 
the  delegation  of  its  power  in  various  fields 
of  government  action  was  being  exercised  as 
the  Congress  Intended.  It  would  save  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  from 
many  a  mistake  and  relieve  it  from  the  Justi- 
fiable charge  of  lisurpation  and  abuse  of 
power. 

This  device,  like  any  other  human  insti- 
tution, will  depend  for  Its  effectiveness  upon 
cooperation  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  government.  I  have  con- 
fidence that  it  holds  out  real  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  meeting  one  of  our  most  pn-ssin^ 
problems  In  the  preservation  of  the  American 
democratic  structure. 

Another  means  of  holding  the  Executive  to 
a  stricter  and  current  accountability  in  the 
exercise  of  the  vast  powers  placed  in  his  hands 
would  be  to  require  the  attendance  of  Cabi- 
net officers  and  heads  of  agencies  for  ques- 
tioning before  the  House  and  Senate,  respec- 
tively, at  stated  intervals  This  idea  was  ad- 
vocated by  my  friend  the  late  Senator  Bron- 
scn  Cutting.  It  has  great  possibilities  in  the 
solution  of  our  present  problem  of  preserving 
the  balance  of  power  and  at  the  same  time 
enabling  government  to  fimction  eflSciently 
and  adequately. 

Many  people  are  looking  to  their  repre- 
sentatives to  reassert  the  power  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  legislative  branch. 

If  this  resurgence  la  to  express  itself  In  a 
positive,  constructive  way,  rather  than  in  a 
dog-ln-the-manger  attitude  toward  the  Presi- 


dent. Congress  will  have  to  overcome  Its  in- 
feriority complex,  provide  a  staff  with  the 
best  experts  money  can  hire,  reorganize  its 
outmoded  committee  system,  and  seriously 
set  itself  to  the  Job  not  only  of  passing  better 
laws  but  of  working  with  the  executive  de- 
partments constantly  to  see  they  are  made 
to  produce  the  results  intended. 

Ccnprc-s  has  an  opportunity  now  to  show 
what  it  can  do.  If  It  falls  to  be  ccnsmic- 
tivp.  there  Is  no  telling  how  long  an  impa- 
ti'r-nt  people  will  support  representative  gov- 
ernnuni  in  America. 


The  Fresh  Beef  Situation 


EXJENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  1   {Icqislative  day  of 
Movday  May  24  •,  2943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  BsllinRS  Gazette,  of  Montana  which 
was  .'^cnt  to  me  by  Mr.  B  L.  Surface,  of 
3L2  Park  Street.  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.  The 
article  is  entitled  "Says  Fresh  B.-ef  Rots 
on  Tracks."  I  also  ask  that  Mr.  Sur- 
faces  letter  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordertxl  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bismarck.  N.  D,  June  25.   1943. 
Hon    WiLXiAM  H   Lj-.nger, 

Unittd  S!ales  Senator  North  Dakota, 
Washington  D.  C: 
The  enclosed  is  self-explanatory. 
Will  ycu  try  ar.d  find  out  why  shipment  is 
not  or  was  not  diverted   to  the  west  coast, 
and   turned  over   to  the  west  coast  packers, 
for  distribution,  we  have  no  decent  meat  la 
the  markets  here. 

Undtrstand  this  was  catised  by  no  re- 
frigerated beats  available  at  coast  points, 
even  so  why  let  it  rot,  when  the  whole  coun- 
try Is  short  of  meat. 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.  L  StmFACB 

SAYS  FRESH   DOT  ROTS  ON  TRACKS — ASSET.TS  MEN 
NEEDED  FOR  REICING  CARS 

He'.ena.  June  23.— More  than  20.000  tons  of 
frcjh  beef  is  spoilirg  on  railroad  side  traclts 
from  eastern  Montana  to  Seattle  while  Fed- 
eral war  agencies  do  nothing  to  obtain  labor 
for  reicirg  refrigerator  cars.  James  D  Graham, 
president  of  the  Montana  Federation  of  La- 
bor, charged  Wednesday. 

Movement  of  the  meat,  bound  for  overseas 
under  lend-lease  contracts,  has  been  delayed 
fc-r  Fevrral  weeks  due  to  a  traffic  Jam  between 
Chicago  and  Seattle,  Graham  paid,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and 
the  War  Labor  Beard  to  take  immediate 
action 

".At  !ea.?t  1,000  refrigerator  cars  loaded  with 
dre.'i.-ed  beef  are  strung  cut  on  side  tracks 
a'cnc  the  Milwaukee  railway  from  Miles  City, 
Mont  ,  to  Spokane,  Wash  ,  a  d:stance  of  750 
miles,  awaiting  sh'pping  orders  and  rotting 
while  they  wait,"  the  Montana  labor  leader 
declared. 

Information  received  by  Graham  revealed, 
that  cars  are  stranded  at  Miles  City,  Hr^^rlcw- 
ton,  Alberton.  and  at  Avery,  Idaho,  he  sa.d. 
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Conunanistic  Influence  on  Racial  Disorders 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler] 
said  a  moment  ago  that  they  ought  to 
seize  the  farmers'  meat  and  cattle  in 
order  to  feed  the  people  in  New  York. 
Now,  if  he  will  send  that  gang  of  com- 
munistic Jews  and  Negroes  that  came 
down  here  day  beforeyesterday  and  tried 
to  storm  the  House  restaurant,  and  went 
around  here  arm  in  arm  with  each  other 
in  this  Capitol,  if  he  will  just  send  them 
dowTi  into  Texas,  or  out  into  the  West, 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  cattle-growing 
belt,  to  do  the  seizing  of  those  cattle,  they 
will  not  have  so  many  people  to  feed  in 
New  York. 

It  is  dawning  on  the  American  people 
who  is  creating  and  promoting  this  race 
trouble  and  these  race  riots  throughout 
the  country. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  CellerI  that  when  they 
dig  into  those  race  riots  in  Detroit  and 
elsewhere,  they  will  find  that  the  same 
element  promoted  them,  and  they  will 
find  the  same  element  stirring  up  race 
trouble  here  in  Washington. 

When  those  communistic  Jews — of 
whom  the  decent  Jews  are  ashamed — go 
around  here  and  hug  and  kiss  these 
Negroes,  dance  with  them,  intermarry 
with  them,  and  try  to  force  their  way 
into  white  restaurants,  white  hotels  and 
white  picture  shows,  they  are  not  aeceiv- 
Ing  any  red-blooded  American,  and, 
above  all,  they  are  not  deceiving  the  men 
in  our  armed  forces — as  to  who  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  race  trouble. 

The  better  element  of  the  Jews,  and 
especially  the  old  line  American  Jews 
throughout  the  South  and  West,  are 
not  only  ashamed  of.  but  they  are 
alarmed  at.  the  activities  of  these  com- 
munistic Jews  who  are  stirring  this  trou- 
ble up. 

They  have  caused  the  deaths  of  many 
pood  Negroes  who  never  would  have  pot 
into  trouble  if  they  had  been  left  alone, 
as  well  a.s  the  deaths  of  many  good  white 
people,  ineiuding  many  innocent,  un- 
protected white  gals,  who  have  been 
rr.pcd  and  murdered  by  vicious  Negroes, 
who  have  been  encouraged  by  these 
alien-minded  Communists  to  commit 
such  crimes. 

They  are  spreading  their  poisonous 
doctrine  of  hate  among  the  Negroes  and 
thereby  making  it  impos.-^^ible  for  them 
to  live  in  peace  with  the  white  people 
around  them. 

Communism  is  dying  in  Ru.ssia.  or 
lather  it  is  being  run  out  of  Russia  by 
the  Russians  themselves,  but  it  is  still 
active  in  this  country,  aa  the  records  of 
these  race  riots  show. 


I  have  before  me  a  letter  written  by  a 
patriotic  American  soldier  from  Detroit, 
Mich.,  in  which  he  tells  of  these  Com- 
munists stirring  up  trouble  among  the 
Negroes  in  Detroit.  He  said  that  one 
night  in  August  1942  he  went  into  "Para- 
dise Valley'"  and  witnessed  a  big  Com- 
munist turn-out,  attended  very  largely 
by  the  Negroes  of  Detroit.  The  Com- 
munists, he  said,  set  up  loudspeakers 
and  in  a  short  time  a  large  crowd  had 
gathered,  and  in  10  minutes  those  Com- 
munist agitators  were  spreading  their 
doctrine  of  hate  and  revolution  among 
those  Detroit  Negroes.  One  of  these 
speakers,  he  said,  shouted,  "The  parly  of 
the  Negro  people  is  the  Communist 
Party."  They  told  them,  "If  you  want 
to  be  free  and  happy,  you  should  join  the 
Communist  Party  of  Michigan  as  soon, 
as  possible."  They  also  shouted,  "If  you 
want  good  homes,  you  must  fight  for 
them."  One  of  the  speakers  said,  "The 
rich  capitalistic  white  people  of  Detroit 
have  robbed  you  of  the  good  homes  and 
schools  that  you  should  rightfully  have. 
The  Communist  Party  is  your  only  hope 
of  getting  back  what  is  yours." 

He  said  the  Communist  Party  spon- 
sored meetings  of  this  kind  almost  every 
week  in  Detroit,  and  had  the  Negroes 
there  stirred  up  almost  to  the  point  of 
revolution — "after  some  of  these  crafty 
Communist  orators  had  finished  their 
outpouring  of  hate."  He  said  that  all 
these  meetings  were  designed  "to  turn 
Negroes  against  whites,"  and  that  "This 
latest  bloody  outburst  is  just  the  begin- 
ning, if  communism  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue its  revolutionary  program  in  De- 
troit and  the  United  States  of  America." 

This  young  man  says  further:  "1  am 
preparing  to  lay  down  my  life  on  a  dis- 
tant battlefield  for  my  country.  There 
are  millions  of  us  who  are  now  training 
for  war  against  the  Jap  and  Nazi  ag- 
gre.ssors.  In  the  name  of  God,  in  the 
name  of  our  Constitution,  in  the  name  of 
our  Republic  let  us  destroy  that  horrible 
beast  known  as  the  Communist  Inter- 
national." 

He  says  in  conclusion,  "If  it  is  not  done 
now,  we  will  do  it  when  the  mess  is 
cleaned  up  over  there." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  young  soldier  ex- 
presses the  views  of  millions  of  our  brave 
boys  who  are  now  in  the  service,  as  well 
as  those  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people 
at  home.  If  these  Communists  are  able 
to  stir  a  race  war  in  America,  It  will  have 
the  most  demoralizing  effect  on  this 
country,  and  especially  on  the  men  in 
our  armed  forces,  of  anything  else  that 
could  possibly  occur. 

The  disgusting  spectacle  we  saw  here 
in  this  Capitol  on  the  day  before  yester- 
day ought  to  be  enough  to  arouse  the 
most  complacent  individual  to  the  dan- 
gers that  confront  this  country  here  at 
home. 

While  our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying 
to  protect  our  country  from  without,  let 
us  see  to  it  that  our  sacred  institutions 
are  not  destroyed  from  within. 


Opinions  ot  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP.  REMARKS 

o'  i- 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OP  CAX.irOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  successful  working  of  demo- 
cratic government  depends  upon  the 
closest  possible  relationship  existing  be- 
tween a  Repreisentative  In  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  district  which  sends 
him  there.  It  Is  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
Representative  to  keep  in  as  close  touch 
with  the  people  of  his  district  as  possible. 
And  it  Is  particularly  Important  for  him 
to  have  as  much  knowledge  as  possible 
with  regard  to  the  thinking  of  the  people 
on  important  problems  and  questions  of 
the  day. 

With  this  thought  In  mind,  I  prepared 
a  short  time  ago  a  list  of  questions  cover- 
ing a  number  of  the  more  Important  mat- 
ters requiring  decision  or  solution  by  our 
National  Government  and  sent  them  to 
some  30.000  people  in  my  district  with 
a  request  that  they  answer  the  questions 
and  return  them  to  me  in  order  that  It 
might  be  more  possible  to  gage  the  sen- 
timent of  the  people  of  the  district  on 
these  matters.  It  Is,  of  course,  true  that 
every  conscientious  Member  of  Congress 
confronts  from  time  to  time  the  dilemma 
as  to  what  he  should  do  in  cases  where 
his  own  profound  convictions  impel  him 
to  cast  a  vote  contrary  to  what  appears  to 
be  the  majority  opinion  of  the  people  of 
his  district.  And  there  will  always  be 
times  in  the  career  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  when  he  must  do  the  thing  he 
himself  believes  to  be  right  even  though 
It  will  be  likely  to  cost  him  his  reelection. 
It  is  nevertheless  extremely  important 
that  Members  of  Congress  develop  ail  pos- 
sible means  of  keeping  in  the  closest 
possible  touch  with  the  people  of  their 
districts,  particularly  In  these  days  when 
it  is  so  seldom  possible  for  them  to  be  at 
home  for  any  extended  period  of  time. 

Better  than  a  10-percent  response  has 
been  received  from  this  questionnaire, 
and  they  are  still  coming  in.  This  re- 
'sponse  was  an  extremely  good  one,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  33  ques- 
tions were  asked,  some  of  which  required 
answers  other  than  a  simple  yes  or  no, 
and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  those 
answering  the  questionnaire  had  not  only 
to  spend  many  hours  In  making  it  out 
but  also  to  addj-ess  and  pay  postage  upon 
their  replies. 

More  than  3,100  answers  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire have  now  been  tabulated  and 
tlje  trend  of  the  answers  is  so  clear  and 
so  unvarying  that  I  think  it  is  time  that 
they  be  made  public  for  such  guidance 
and  benefit  as  they  may  be.  I  want  to 
say  further  that  in  my  judgment  the 
answers  given  by  the  people  of  the 
Twelfth  District  of  California  to  this 
questionnaire  indicate  a  most  earnest 
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and  Intelligent  interest  in  the  problems 
of  their  country. 
The  first  question  read  as  follows: 

What  single  action  bv  the  Government  do 
you  believe  v.-culd  do  most  to  strengthen  our 
war  eflfort  and  hasten  our  victory? 

Obviously  no  "yes"  or  "no"  answer  was 
possible  and  the  answers  given  included 
an  extremely  wide  variety.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  Indicate  any  con- 
sensus of  opinion  with  regard  to  this  first 
question.  The  main  result  obtained  from 
this  question  was  to  indicate  clearly  '.'hat 
there  is  no  one  thing  upon  which  people 
generally  agree  as  being  the  main  need 
of  our  country  from  the  standpoint  of 
strengthening  our  war  effort  and  hasten- 
ing our  victory.  It  is  at  least  interesting, 
however,  to  observe  that  about  10  percent 
of  the  answers  contained  one  or  another 
of  the  following  six  ideas  as  the  opinion 
of  the  person  as  to  what  single  action  by 
Government  would  most  strengthen  our 
war  effort: 

First.  Eliminate  politics  on  all  sides  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

Second.  Total  conscription  of  all  man- 
power, property,  and  wealth  for  the 
period  of  the  war. 

Third.  Outlaw  strikes. 

Fourth.  Give  more  complete  news  to 
the  people  regarding  all  pha^^s  of  the 
war  effort. 

Fifth.  Eliminate  all  profits  for  the 
period  of  the  war. 

Sixth.  Reduce  overlapping  of  govern- 
mental agencies  and  simplify  govern- 
mental action. 

"niese  six  answers  presented  in  various 
forms  comprised,  as  I  have  said,  about  10 
percent  of  all  the  answers  received  to 
question  No.  1.  There  were,  in  addition, 
however,  a  variety  of  other  answers,  in- 
xluding  "prevent  inflation,"  "closer  inter- 
national consultation  with  our  alhes," 
"draft  of  capital.-  "draft  of  labor."  "Gov- 
ernment control  of  industry."  "more  sup- 
port for  the  President."  "more  construc- 
tive oppoalUon  to  the  President."  and 
many  more. 

Questions  Nos.  2,  S.  and  5  all  had  to 
do  with  the  development  of  closer  col- 
laboration among  the  United  Nations  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
In  every  case  an  overwhelming  majority 
favored  the  formation  of  the  war  coun- 
cils projected  in  these  questions,  though 
a  significant  number,  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  people  in  each  case,  de- 
clined to  answer  the  question  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  matter  for  military 
decision.    Question  No.  2  read  as  follows : 

Do  you  favor  the  formation  of  an  Atlantic 
w»r  council  compowd  of  fepresentatlvea  of 
Britain.  America,  and  Russia  to  develop  over- 
all atratcgy  for  tlie  European  theater  of  the 
war? 

Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  people  an- 
swered "Yes." 
Question  3  read  as  follows: 

Do  you  favor  the  formation  of  a  Pacific  war 
council  composed  of  America.  Britain,  and 
China  to  develop  over-all  strategy  for  press- 
tog  the  war  in  the  Pacific? 

Ninety-two  percent  of  the  people 
answered  "Yes." 


Question  5  read: 

Do  you  favor  a  supreme  war  council  tc  In- 
clude official  representatives  of  all  the  United 
Nations  and  to  plan  war  strategy? 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  people  an- 
swered "yes." 

All  of  which  would  seem  to  add  up  to 
the  fact  that  people  of  the  Twelfth  Dis- 
trict of  California  are  in  favcr  of  the 
closest  possible  cooperation  among  the 
United  Nations. 

The  fourth  question  was  one  in  which 
west  coast  people  have  a  peculiar  intere.st 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
that  it  received  the  second  highest  per- 
centage of  "yes"  votes  cf  any  question 
that  was  asked,  namely  almost  9(5  per- 
cent.   This  question  read: 

Do  you  believe  material  aiJ  to  China  should 
be  sharply  Increased  and  grcrvter  emphasis 
placed  on  the  war  against  Japan? 

There  were  a  significant  number  cf 
people  who  qualified  their  answers  by 
stating  that  they  were  ready  to  leave 
even  the  matter  of  aid  to  China  and  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  war  of  Japan 
to  the  decision  of  military  leaders.  It 
is,  of  course,  however,  very  natural  in- 
deed that  the  people  of  the  west  coast 
are  tremendously  concerned  to  see  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  prosecuted  with  all 
possible  vigor.    And  they  said  so. 

Question  6  was  divided  into  six  parts. 
It  was  prefaced  by  the  following  state- 
ment: 

One  of  our  major  problems  Is  that  of  food 
supply.  Already  some  supplies  are  short.  In 
order  to  Increase  food  production,  would  you 
favor — 

There  then  followed  five  specific  pro- 
posals.   The  first  of  which  was — 

Exemption  of  agricultural  workers  from  the 
draft. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the  people  an- 
swered "yes." 

Next,  it  was  asked  whether  the  person   i 
answering  favored —  | 

Higher  prices  to  farmers  for  some  of  their   | 
crops. 

Sixty-seventh  percent  of  the  people 
answered  "yes." 

Third,  people  were  asked  whether  they 
believed  food  production  would  be  in- 
creased by  providing — 

Complete  control  by  the  Food  Adminl.<=tra- 
tlon  over  farm  prices,  farm  machinery  pro- 
duction and  dl.strlbutlon.  recruitment  and 
transportation  of  farm  workers,  and  all  other 
matters  affecting  food  production. 

About  a  third  of  the  people  declined 
to  answer  this  question  and  a  number  of 
the  answers  to  this  question  were  quali- 
fied by  the  words  "if  necessary"  but  90 
percent  of  the  people  who  answered  said 
that  they  did  believe  such  a  centraliza- 
tion of  authority  and  responsibility 
would  help.   On  the  proposition  of  the— 

Formation  of  a  victory  land  army  of  vol- 
unteer workers  to  be  enlisted  for  6  month.?  of 
a  year  and  to  be  moved  about  the  country 
Into  areas  of  agricultural  labor  shortage. 

Ninety-one  percent  of  the  people  indi- 
cated they  would  support  such  a  program 
and  believed  it  would  help. 


I  then  asked  whether  it  was  believed 

that  it  would  be  helpful  in  promoting 
food  production  if  Congress  were  to — 

Repeal  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

A  considerable  numiaer  of  people  de- 
clined to  answer  this  question  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  familiar  with 
the  teimo  of  the  act.  But  those  who  did 
answer  it  comprised  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  3,100  people  who  ansv;ered 
the  queslionnaire. 

S  xy  ptTcent  expressed  themselves  as 
opposed  to  repeal  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act. 

And  in  the  case  of  some  of  those  who 
said  luty  -^vored  repeal,  the  answer  was 
qualified  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that 
tney  were  confused  between  the  opera- 
tion of  the  So;l  Conservation  Act  as  such 
and  -sorne  other  phases  of  the  govern- 
mental agricultural  program.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  in  answering  a 
questionnaire  of  this  sort  particularly  in 
View  of  the  large  percentages  of  "yes" 
votes  on  all  the  preceding  four  questions, 
the  majority  against  repeal  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  is  significant  and  im- 
portant. The  final  subsection  of  this 
sixth  question  on  food  production  asked: 

What  other  measures  would  you  suggest? 

Here  again,  there  was  no  considerable 
unification  of  opinion  and  the  answers 
varied  widely  indeed  and  included  all 
manner  of  proposals.  Approximately  8 
percent  of  the  answers,  however,  could  be 
fairly  grouped  under  one  or  another  of 
the  following  heads: 

^a)  More  equitable  price  ceilings  as 
between  different  products. 

(b>  Provision  of  more  adequate  sup- 
plies of  labor  and  machinery. 

(c)  A  greater  degree  of  local  control 
over  the  food  production  program. 

'd^  Let  farmers  make  more  of  their 
own  decisions. 

(e)  A  judicious  use  of  subsidies  to  en- 
courage increased  production. 

The  twenty-eighth  question  really  be- 
longs with  the  ones  I  have  just  discussed 
having  to  do  with  food  production.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Do  you  favor  the  passage  of  the  Pace  bill 
which  would  provide  for  including  the  cost 
of  farm  labor  in  determining  parity  prices 
for  farm  crops? 

I  believe  the  answers  to  this  question 
are  very  significant,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  my  district  is  three- 
fourths  urban  and  only  approximately 
25  percent  agricultural.  Approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  people  declined  to  ans- 
wer this  question  on  the  ground  that  they 
did  not  have  suflQclent  information.  But 
of  those  who  did  answer  it,  comprising 
better  than  2,200  people. 

Eighty  percent  said  that  they  would 
favor  passage  of  the  Pace  bill.  And  this 
included  a  substantial  majority  of  those 
who  indicated  on  their  questiormaire  that 
they  were  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  questions  had 
to  do  with  war  contracts.  They  were 
asked  largely  because  of  the  very  great 
number  of  communications  which  I  have 
been  receiving  protesting  against   inef- 
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ficient  use  of  manpower  and  equipment  in 
connection  with  cost-plu^-ftxed-fee  con- 
tracts. The  seventh  question  therefore 
asked: 

Do  you  believe  the  Government  should  stop 
letting  contracts  on,  a  cost-plus-fi.xed-fee 
basis? 

Here  again  a  significant  percentage, 
nan^ely,  about  20  percent,  declined  to 
answer  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not 
have  sufficient  information.  But  of  those 
who  did  answer,  71  percent  said  they  did 
believe  that  we  should  now  stop  letting 
contracts  on  ccst-plus-fixed-fee  basis. 

The  eighth  question  then  read: 

If  your  an.swer  to  question  7  is  "Yes." 
what  other  system  cf  letting  contracts  would 
you  prcpose? 

In  this  cao3  there  did  not  exist  the 
wide  variety  of  answers  which  marked 
the  reply  to  the  first  question  and  the 
final  subsection  of  question  6.  On  the 
contrary,  over  50  percent  cf  those  wlio 
answered  this  question  declared  that 
they  believed  that  competitive  bidding 
should  be  used. 

The  next  m.ost  frequent  answer  was 
that— 

The  Government  fh.  uld  take  over  all  in- 
dustry duriiig  the  war. 

But  only  1  person  gave  this  answer 
for  every  10  that  advocated  competitive 
bidding.  A  third  answer  which  was  given 
bj  a  considerable  number  of  people 
called  for  "flat-price  contracts." 

And  this  ansv.er  was  generally  quali- 
fied with  some  such  statement  as — 

There  should  have  been  enough  experience 
by  now  tt)  e:irb!c  contracts  to  be  let  on  a 
fiat-price  basis. 

The  ninth  question  asked: 

Do  you  favor  a  general  dialt  of  manpower? 

Sixty-two  percent  said  "Yes"  and  38 
percent  said  "No." 

The  tenth  Cjuesticn  then  asked  whether 
the  per.son  answering  believed  a  draft  of 
manpower  "could  be  justified  unless 
plants  and  factories  in  which  people 
worked  are  likewise  drafted  and  profit 
eliminated." 

Upon  this  question,  which  is  closely 
associated  with  the  previous  one,  34  per- 
cent said  "Yes"  they  did  believe  that  a 
draft  of  manpower  could  be  instituted 
without  drafting  plants  and  factories. 
But  66  percent  said  they  did  not  believe 
this  could  be  justly  done. 

Approximately  40  percent  did  not  an- 
sv.er this  tenth  question  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  they  were  only  requested  to 
answer  it  in  case  their  answer  to  the 
ninth  question  was  "Yes." 

Questions  11  and  12  had  to  do  with 
democratic  control  of  labor  unions.  The 
eleventh  question  asked : 

Do  you  favor  a  law  limiting  the  amount  cf 
Initiation  fees  a  labor  union  can  charge? 

Ninety-one  percent  said  "Yes"  to  this 
question. 

On  this  question  and  the  twelfth  one 
as  well,  I  segiegated  from  the  other  ques- 
tionnaires the  onis  v.hich  came  from 
members  of  labor  unions.  Even  in  their 
case,  however,  54  percent  answered  "Yes" 
to  question  No.  11. 
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In  the  case  of  question  12  which  asked: 

Do  you  favor  a  law  icquiring  regular  secret 
ballot  elections  for  labor  union  oCBcers  and 
regular  financial  reports  by  labor  union  of- 
ficials to  their  membership? 

Ninety-three  percent  of  all  those  an- 
swering the  question  said  "Yes,"  and  even 
70  percent  of  the  members  of  labor 
unions  did  so. 

The  significance  of  the  answers  to  these 
two  questions  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  they  indicate  a  broad  support 
for  measures  calculated  to  assure  demo- 
cratic control  of  labor  organizations  but 
v.'hich  do  not  deprive  the  unions  of  any 
of  their  fundamental  rights  or  freedoms. 
It  is.  however,  I  think  significant  that 
there  was  comparatively  much  more  op- 
position from  the  ranks  of  labor  Itself 
to  attempts  at  regulation  of  the  amount 
of  initiation  fees  by  law  than  there  was 
to  provisions  for  regular  election  of  of- 
ficers or  financial  reports  to  membership. 
And  no  doubt  the  reason  is  that,  as  point- 
ed cut  by  many  of  the  labor  union  mem- 
bers, the  best  of  the  labor  organizations 
already  do  follow  the  practices  Indicated 
in  question  No.  12. 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  questions  all  had  to  do 
with  the  matter  of  rationing.  Question 
No.  13  asked: 

Should  local  rationing  boards  have  more 
or  less  power  to  make  decisions  with  regard 
to  individual  and  local   problems? 

A  considerable  number,  about  one- 
third  of  those  sending  in  questionnaires, 
did  not  answer  this  question.  Of  those 
who  did  answer  it  71  percent  thought 
local  boards  should  have  more  power  and 
29  percent  thought  they  should  have 
less. 

On  question  No.  14  which  asked: 

Do  you  favor  rationing  of  scarce  commodi- 
ties during  wartime? 

There  was  the  largest  affirmative  vote 
that  was  cast  on  any  question  in  the 
whole  questionnaire,  namely,  86  percent 
of  the  people  said  "3^s." 

Not  so  much,  of  course,  because  they 
like  rationing  particularly  as  because  they 
recognize  clearly  that  it  is  the  only  fair 
way  to  bring  about  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  scarce  commodities  under 
present  circumstances.  The  fifteenth 
question  asked: 

What  other  method  would  you  use  to 
assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  scarce 
commodities,  if  your  answer  to  question  14 

is  "No?" 

Not  only,  however,  was  there  absolutely 
no  agreement  among  the  few  answers 
made  to  question  15,  but  in  view  of  the 
overwhelming  afiflrmatlve  vote  on  No.  14 
there  were  only  a  negligible  percentage 
of  people  who  were  called  upon  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  on  the  fifteenth  ques- 
tion at  all.  Question  No.  16  was  asked 
because  of  a  proposal  made  over  the  radio 
by  Qomm.entator  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  con- 
cerning which  I  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  mail.    This  question  read: 

In  cases  where  a  commodity  is  rationed,  do 
you  favor  the  removal  of  price  ceilings  so  far 
as  that  conunodity  Is  concerned? 


Tlie  answers  to  this  question  are  Inter- 
esting, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
my  district  urging  that  this  procedure  Iw 
adopted.  But  the  result  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire indicated  only  14  percent  of 
%he  people  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lewis'  idea, 
and  86  percent  opposed  to  it. 

Questions  17  and  18  had  to  do  with 
preparation  for  the  problems  of  the  post- 
war  period.  The  seventeenth  question 
read  as  follows: 

Do  you  believe  that  It  la  too  early  for  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  tlie  country  gen- 
erally to  consider  and  work  out  a  program  for 
meeting  the  problems  which  we  shall  face 
within  our  own  country,  and  also  the  prob- 
lem of  establishing  a  permanent  peace 
throughout  the  world  when  the  war  has  been 
won? 

Eighteen  percent  of  the  people  said 
"Yes." 

That  is,  they  did  believe  it  was  too  soon 
for  us  to  consider  a  program  for  meeting 
the  problems  qf  post-war  period  and  that 
we  should  not  devote  time  or  thought  to 
such  problems,  but  that  the  war  should 
be  won  first.  However,  82  percent  said 
"No,"  that  they  did  not  believe  it  was 
too  soon. 

The  eighteenth  question  asked: 

Ek)  you  favor  the  formation  of  a  national 
commission  for  this  purpose  now? 

Eighty- four  percent  answered  "Yes." 
This  was  naturally  encouraging  to  me, 
since  I  have  been  advocating  such  a  na- 
tional commission  for  the  past  3  years. 
It  seems  to  me,  furthermore,  that  this 
is  a  matter  which  the  Congress  cannot, 
if  it  is  to  do  its  duty,  neglect  further, 
especially  since  it  voted  virtually  to  abol- 
ish the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board. 

The  twentieth  question  had  to  do  with 
a  matter  upon  which  there  is  a  very  great 
deal  of  public  discussion  and  obviously 
a  tremendous  amount  of  popular  interest. 
The  question  read: 

Do  you  favor  America  participating  with 
other  nations  in  some  sort  of  International 
organization  or  international  police  force 
which  would  be  effective  In  preventing  futtir« 
aggression  from  getting  started  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  after  this  war  has  been 
won? 

As  to  this  question  there  was  a  smaller 
number  of  p)eople  who  failed  to  answer 
than  was  the  case  with  any  other  ques- 
tion, excepting  only  the  fourteenth  ques- 
tion about  rationing.  This  indicates  a 
high  degree  of  popular  interest  in  the 
question.  Furthermore.  93  percent  of  the 
people  said  "Yes"  and  only  7  percent  said 
"No." 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the 
people  answering  my  questionnaire  voted 
93  to  7  in  favor  of  practically  the  same 
proposition  as  is  contained  in  the  Pul- 
bright  resolution  recently  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Question  22  dealt  with  the  continuation 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  And 
while  this  has  now  been  settled  by  the 
Congress,  It  is  encouraging  to  those  who 
supported  an  extension  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  to  observe  that  78  percent 
favored  extension  of  the  trade  agreements 
1  orogram. 
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Questions  23,  24.  and  25  all  dealt  with 
the  security  of  the  people  In  the  broadest 
sense  of  that  term.  The  twenty-third 
question  asked: 

Do  you  favcr  an  expansion  of  the  school- 
lunch  and  penny-milk  programs  for  Amer- 
ican children? 

And  87  percent  of  the  people  said 
"Y»-.s." 

Farthermore,  only  a  negligible  num- 
ber failed  to  express  an  opinion  on  this 
question.  This  is  interesting,  I  believe, 
in  view  of  the  very  wide  support  which  it 
indicates  for  further  emphasis  on  a 
phase  of  wartime  rationing  which  has  so 
far  received  little  consideration  in  this 
countiy  though  great  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  it  in  England.  I  refer  to  the 
principle  that  rationing  should  operate 
not  only  to  limit  purchases  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  an  equitable  distri- 
bution takes  place  but  also  to  see  that 
those  groups  from  the  population  who 
have  the  greatest  need  for  certain  things 
actually  obtain  them.  And  certainly  this 
principle  applies  to  the  school  children 
of  the  Nation,  who  at  least  should  re- 
ceive as  much  milk  as  they  actually 
need  for  a  healthy  diet  before  milk  sup- 
plies are  used  for  other  less  important 
purposes.  The  twenty-fourth  question 
asked  whether  the  person  answering 
favored  "a  broad  expansion  of  the  social- 
security  program." 

This,  of  course,  was  a  general  question 
but  the  answer  to  it  showed  79  percent 
of  the  people  saying  "Yes"  and  only  21 
percent  opposed  to  that  proposition. 

This,  I  think,  is  interesting  in  view  of 
the  negative  if  not  hostile  reception 
which  has  been  accorded  by  the  Con- 
gress to  proposals  for  such  an  expansion 
of  our  social-security  program.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  such  a  meas- 
iire  could  be  a  very  effective  means  of 
combating  inflation  during  the  war 
period  and  also  of  working  effectively 
against  deflation  after  the  war  has  been 
won.  The  twenty-fifth  question  had  to 
do  with  old-age  pensions  and  received 
one  of  the  largest  affirmative  votes  of  any 
question.    It  asked: 

EX)  you  favor  enactment  of  a  general  na- 
tional old-age  pension  lavr? 

To  this  :3  percent  said  '  Yes"  and  only 
11  percent  said  "No,"  with  hardly  any- 
one refraining  from  expressing  his 
opinion.  I  then  asked  whether  they  be- 
lieved such  a  national  old-age  pension 
sytem  should  go  into  effect  now  or  after 
the  war,  and  on  that  proposition  63  per- 
cent said  it  should  go  into  effect  now  but 
37  percent  believed  it  should  wait  until 
after  the  war;  a  significant  percentage. 
it  seems  to  me  upon  the  whole. 

The  twenty-sixth  question  read: 

D  1  you  favor  Government  purchase  of  the 
eyp'tal  stock  of  the  12  cenUal  Federal  Re- 
ceive banks? 

This  was  one  in  connection  with  which 
I  was  especially  interested  in  observing 
the  outcome.  And  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  I  was 
profoundly  encouraged  to  find  that  75 
percent  of  those  answering  this  question 
said  "yes."  That  is.  three-quarters  of 
the  people  said  they  did  believe  that 
Congress  should   purchase   the   capital 


stock  of  the  12  central  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

Question  27  was  directed  at  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  for  a  continuance  of 
education  and  training  for  people  now 
in  the  armed  services  of  the  country.  It 
read  as  follows: 

I       Do  you  favor  enactment  cf  a   law   which 
would  provide  educational  g:ar.ts  to  men  in 
I    the  armed  forces  to  enable  them  to  ccntir.uc 
j    their  education  after  the  war? 

I       As  might,  I  think,  have  been  cxpectrd. 

'   89  percent  said  "Yes"  to  this  proposition. 

I  Incidentally,  there  are  sound  sea.sons 
why  the  matter  of  some  such  provision 
of  educational  grants  should  be  taken  up 
now  by  the  Congress.  For  an  increasini^ 
number  oi  men  will  be  coming  back  from 
the  fighting  fronts  with  varyint^  decrees 
of  disabilities  and  in  view  particularly 
of  the  difficult  time  which  many  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  havins  it 
would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  for  some 
action  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  would  be 
taken  in  the  very  near  future. 

Question  28  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed above. 

The  twenty-ninth  question  asked: 
Do  you  favor  restrictions  on  the  use  cf  liq- 
uor during  wartime? 

And  as  to  this  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  the  people  declined  to  answer. 
But  of  those  who  did  answer  80  percent 
said  "Yes"  and  only  20  percent  said  '"No." 

The  thirtieth  question  then  asked 
these  who  had  voted  affirmatively  on  the 
twenty-ninth  question  to  indicate  what 
type  of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  liquor 
during  wartime  they  would  favor.  Of 
those  who  answered  this  question,  which. 
of  course,  included  only  those  who  h.ad 
answered  affirmatively  to  the  twenty- 
ninth  question — 

la)  Twenty-five  percent  favored  out- 
right prohibition. 

*b)  Twenty  percent  favored  some  form 
of  rationmg  of  liquor. 

(c)  Eight  percent  favored  restriction 
of  the  use  of  liquor  as  to  men  in  the 
armed  forces  alone. 

(d»  Five  percent  suggested  that  control 
be  exercised  simply  by  curtailing  produc- 
tion and  devoting  the  materials  which 
otherwise  would  go  to  liquor  manufac- 
turers to  other  purposes. 

The  last  throe  questions  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire were  directed  toward  a  problem 
which  Congress  has  now  acted  upon, 
namely,  that  of  pay-as-you-go  taxation. 
Question  31  asked: 

Do  you  believe  It  Is  importiint  to  put  tax 
payments  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis? 

And  as  to  this  91  percent  said  "Yes." 
indicating  a  wide  support  for  pay-as- 
you-earn  tax  system. 

When,  however,  the  sane  people  were 
asked  in  question  32  whether  they 
favored — 

Accomp'ishlng  this  by  excusing  all  taxpay- 
ers of  the  total  amount  of  the  la.xes  en  their 
1942  incomes — 

Sixty-nine  percent  said  "No"  and  only 
31  percent  said  "Yes." 
The  final  question  said: 

11  your  answer  to  question  32  Is  'No."  what 
general  plan  of  gettmg  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  would  you  favor? 


As  mieht  be  expected,  the  answers  to 
this  question  varied  widely.  But  the 
most  frequent  answer  was  the  suggestion 
that  onc-hp!f  of  the  1942  tax  liability  be 
forgiven.  The  next  most  frequent  an- 
swer was  that  none  of  the  1C42  tax  lia- 
bility bo  forgiven,  but  that  taxes  for  both 
1G42  and  1943  be  collected  together  in 
one  year.  Next  in  line  came  an  answer 
which  proposed  that  the  Robertson- 
Forand  bill  be  adopted,  and  fourth  came 
the  sucgesiion  that  1£42  taxes  be  spread 
over  a  number  of  years.  The  action  cf 
Conjzrcss,  in  forcrivinfr  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  tax  liability  for  1S42  and 
all  of  it  as  to  tr.xpaycrs  whose  liability 
v.as  less  than  S59.  would  seem  therefore 
to  have  been  somewhat  more  generous 
than  the  people  in  my  district  might  have 
a.^ked  for.  but  nevertheless  not  seriously 
out  of  linr"  with  their  opinions. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  express  to  each 
person  who  went  to  the  thought,  effort, 
and  trouble  of  making  out  this  ques- 
tionnaire my  sincere  gratitude.  It  was 
not  an  easy  task,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  was  a  worth-while  one  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  people  from  the 
Twelfth  District  of  California  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  Representative 
in  the  Kouse. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  1  ileqislativc  day  of 
Monday.  May  24  i,  1943 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ur.animous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
dt'livpit-d  by  Maj.  Gen.  Eugene  Reybold, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  before  the  Misr-issippi 
Valley  Association  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
last  Monday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  more  than  18  months  since  it  was 
my  privilege  to  i^ddress  the  Mississippi  Viilley 
Assrjciation  and  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you 
again.  Sine?  that  occasion,  our  whole  mode 
of  livint,'  has  changed  From  mUd  indiflcrenc? 
to  the  threat  of  war.  we  have  passed  to  the 
stern  reality  of  propecutmc;  war,  war  of  a 
churacLer  and  magnitude  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  world. 

Here  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  you  are  In 
no  way  straneeis  to  this  change.  Tins  area, 
in  keeping;  with  the  historical  examples  of 
ota>:r  important  river  valleys,  has  thought  in 
terms  cf  p.-c^rcfs — of  pioduction  for  peaco- 
time  us;r.  In  recent  months,  however,  you 
have  seen  the  sy.-tematic  Row  of  peacetime 
goods  transformed  into  a  mighty  flood  of  ma- 
terials of  war—  a  flow  of  such  a  volume  that  it 
has  extended  all  tran.'p  irtation  facilities  to 
the  very  liiuits  cf  their  capacity.  You  have 
seen  lar^'e  areas  in  fertile  valleys  taken  out  of 
their  normal  production  of  food  and  feed 
and  changed  almost  overnight  Into  great 
triiming    camps,    or    airflelda.    or    ordnance 
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plants.  Here  In  the  very  heart  of  our  coun- 
try, you  have  seen  the  transformation  of 
men,  machines  and  materials  from  the  mul- 
tiple objectives  of  peace  and  progress  to  the 
all-embracing  purpose  of  winning  a  struggle 
against  those  who  threaten  the  existence  of 
our  national   and   personal   ideals. 

This  Intricate  and  diCBciilt  change  has 
strained  the  machinery  of  Government  and 
private  Industry  alike;  but  we  have  proved 
equal  to  the  task,  and  we  have  come  a  long 
way.  Defects  have  been  corrected  and  ad- 
justments have  been  made  as  rapidly  as  ex- 
perience has  indicated  the  required  remedies. 
Methods  and  procedures  that  were  at  first, 
by  necessity,  largely  empirical  have  been 
swiftly  and  steadily  Improved  by  applying 
thereto  the  skill,  science,  and  genius  with 
which  the  men  and  women  of  this  Nation 
are  so  bountifully  endowed.  The  results  have 
far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  everyone. 
By  reason  of  this  success,  our  armies  spread 
all  over  the  world  are  growing  continually 
in  numbers,  equipment,  and  efifectiveness. 
They  may  even  now  be  poised  to  strike  mortal 
blows  where  the  enemy  least  expects  them. 

Our  growing  strength  must,  at  all  costs, 
be  maintained,  and  once  the  major  offensives 
are  begun,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts. 
Manifestly.  If  we  are  to  do  this,  we  cannot 
totally  disregard  the  hazards  of  nature  on 
the  home  front.  Such  hazards,  as  we  know 
too  well  from  recent  experience,  can  slow 
down  war  production  and  reduce  yields  of 
farm  crops.  No  one  must  expect  or  look  for 
waterway  Improvements  during  the  war  on 
anything  like  a  normal  peacetime  scale,  but 
critical  flood  situations  should  be  takeil  care 
of  and  complete  plans  should  be  ready  for 
prompt  Initiation  when  the  war  is  ended. 

Uncontrolled  rivers  are  terrible  threats. 
Remembering  the  Mississippi  flood  of  1937 
and  our  mutually  successful  efforts  in  the 
lower  valley  against  that  flood,  we  are  taking 
every  precaution  to  be  fully  prepared  in  the 
future  for  any  extraordinary  flood  waters  that 
may  flow  down  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  floods  and  it  has  recognized  the 
national  responslbi'ities  with  respect  to  flood 
control.  Under  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
1936,  1938,  and  1940  total  authorizations  of 
more  than  $900,000,000  have  been  made  for 
nearly  500  projects  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
clusive of  the  $660,000,000  project  for  the 
lower  Mississippi  River.  Thirty-eight  reser- 
voirs and  92  local  protection  projects  have 
been  complettd.  This  is  a  substantial  begin- 
ning, but  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  needed  for  additional  work  that  should 
be  constructed  as  rapidly  as  Is  feasible. 

Temporarily,  the  war  has  brought  flood  con- 
trol construction  to  a  virtual  halt.  The  ad- 
ministrative policy  that  no  new  projects 
should  be  undertaken  during  the  war  has  pre- 
vented the  initlallon  of  much  new  work. 
Including  that  authorized  In  the  1941  act  A 
directjve  of  the  War  Production  Board  sus- 
pending all  projects  except  these  needed  for 
the  war  has  resulted  in  the  stoppage  of  a 
large  amount  of  our  work  that  was  actually 
under  way. 

Let  me  recovmt  briefly  the  period  between 
May  1942  and  May  1943  which  has  been  an 
unusual  flood  year.  In  late  May  1942  the 
flocds  In  the  headwaters  of  the  Delaware 
River  caused  damages  in  s?veral  cities  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  June  1942 
found  the  lower  Mississippi  out  of  its  teanks, 
inundating  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  fer- 
tile Missouri  bottom  lands.  Many  of  the 
levees  built  by  local  interests  were  overtopped 
and  severely  damaged  Later  in  the  summer 
of  1942  record-breaking  flocds  occurred  in  the 
upper  Allegheny  and  Susquehanna  basins. 
and  floods  again  visited  the  tributaries  of  the 
Delaware  River,  disrupting  transportation  and 
some  war  industries.  The  o!d  year  ended,  and 
1943  began  with  the  New  Year's  Eve  flood  on 
the  upper  Ohio  River.    Six  flood-control  dams 


were  in  full  or  partial  operation  above  Pitts- 
burgh when  the  rains  came,  and  although  the 
storm  did  not  center  over  the  controlled  areas 
those  six  reservoirs  reduced  the  crest  stage  at 
Pittsburgh  by  3  feet  and  prevented  property 
damage  estimated  at  over  $15,000,000.  Fur- 
thermore, the  reduction  in  the  flood  crest 
downstream  made  It  possible  for  war  Indus- 
trios  to  continue  pr.-duction  without  Inter- 
ruption. Below  Pittsburgh  and  Including 
Wheeling,  the  estimated  benefit  of  this  reduc- 
tion in  flood  erect  was  an  additional  $14,000,- 
000,  makln<^  a  total  in  the  Pittsburgh -Wheel- 
ing area  of  $29,000,000  of  damages  prevented 
In  one  flood  Other  benefits,  for  which  I  do 
not  have  monetary  values,  include  the  full 
protection  behind  completed  flood  walls  of 
Cercdo  and  Kenova,  W.  Va..  and  Ironton 
Ohio,  and  the  protection  of  Huntington  and 
Portsmouth  by  successful  emergency  closures 
of  gaps  in  their  nearly  completed  flood  waKs 
At  Johnstown  the  completed  concrete  flood 
channel  carried  the  flood  flow  without  spill- 
ing a  drop  over  the  banks.  In  fact.  Johnsiown 
people  hardly  knew  a  flood  was  roaring  past 
their  steel  mills.  During  the  past  fall  and 
winter  floods  of  considerable  magnitude  oc- 
curred on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  there  was  a  high  water  of  almost 
record  proportions. 

Finally,  In  the  parade  of  the  last  12-month 
period,  we  ccme  to  the  April  and  May  1943 
floods  here  in  the  Midwest.  Excessive  rains 
forced  the  Missouri.  Illinois.  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, Wabash.  Verdigris.  Grand-Neosho.  Ar- 
kansas, White,  and  St.  Francis  Rivers  out  of 
their  banks  and.  as  you  know,  river  stages 
reaches  unprecedented  stages  In  a  numl)er 
of  locations.  The  meteorological  conditions 
associated  with  these  floods  were  similar 
except  for  seasonal  modiflcatlon,  with  the 
conditions  that  caused  the  record  flood  of 
January  1937  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

On  the  Missouri  River  the  flist  flood  was 
critical  above  Kansas  City  only,  and  the  sec- 
ond flood  was  serloiu  below  Blansas  City.  But 
Kansas  City  was  not  allowed  to  escape  un- 
scathed, since  a  third  flood  In  June  centered 
In  that  reach  of  the  Missouri  River  and  ex- 
ceeded flood  stage  by  some  seven  feet.  On 
the  Illinois  River  stages  on  the  lower  river 
exceeded  all  previous  records  by  several  ftet, 
although  the  discharge  was  about  the  same 
or  only  slightly  In  excess  of  the  flood  of  1844. 
On  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  from  Keokuk 
downstream  to  Cape  Girardeau.  Mo.,  the  trib- 
utary and  local  inflows  were  excessive,  re- 
sulting In  stages  only  slightly  less  than  the 
maximum  recorded  In  1844.  In  the  Wabash 
Basin  new  record  ctages  were  established  In 
some  of  the  smaller  tributary  watersheds  and 
the  1913  and  1937  records  on  the  main  stem 
were  exceeded  at  several  locations.  The  re- 
cent flood  flows  out  of  the  Verdigris  and 
Grand-Neosho  Rivers  were  double  the  pre- 
viously recorded  maximums.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  the  floods  on  the  middle 
Arkansas  River  were  unprecedented.  The 
flood  on  the  White  River  in  Arkansas,  though 
major  In  classiflcation.  produced  crests  from 
1  to  5  feet  lower  than  the  established  high 
stage  records  of  1927  and  1915.  On  the  St. 
Francis  River,  the  Wappapello  Reservoir  re- 
duced the  flood  flows  to  the  safe  capacity  of 
the  leveed  channels  below  the  dam.  A  peak 
Inflow  of  83,000  second  feet  Into  the  reser- 
voir was  reduced  to  an  outflow  of  about 
6,000  second  feet. 

The  critical  areas  In  those  recently  flooded 
basins  are  being  examined  In  the  light  of  the 
1943  flood  In  order  that  thei«xperlence  gained 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  ultimate  plans 
of  development.  However,  in  the  meantime, 
we  are  going  ahead  with  repairs  as  rapidly 
as  practicable  and  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  with  funds  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mention  of  the  word  "war-  associates  our 
thinking  with  the  outstanding  activity  of 
our  troops  In  the  recent  flood  fights.    X  would 


indeed  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  speak  briefly 
of  their  flne  work  in  cooperation  there  with 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Red  Cross,  and  our 
own  personnel  and  with  the  local  i:eople  gen- 
erally. When  It  became  evident  from  weath- 
er reports  and  headwater  stages  that  serious 
floods  would  occur,  warnings  were  given,  and 
the  prearranged  flood-fighting  plans  of  the 
Department  were  immediately  put  Into  op- 
eration. Experienced  officers  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel quickly  formed  effective  working  or- 
ganizations, specified  the  areas  where  flood 
fights  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  b3 
successful,  arranged  fcr  ample  supplies  of 
sand  bags  to  be  where  wanted,  and  coordi- 
nated the  work  of  our  own  forces,  troops, 
labor  volunteers,  and  local  interests.  The 
work  of  the  troops  In  particular  was  mag- 
n:fi:ent.  and  in  order  that  you  may  have  an 
over-all  picture,  I  wUl  brlefiy  stuimarizs  the 
extent  of  their  use.  In  all  basins,  over  23.000 
cfficers  and  men  worked  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  using  Army  trucks,  amphibious 
Jeeps,  assault  boats,  and  landing  barges  In 
evacuating  thousands  of  people  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  livestock.  They  saved  levees 
and  walls  at  points  where  the  flood  crests  ex- 
ceeded the  tops  of  the  structxires.  They 
worked  around  the  clock  when  necessary.  At 
one  point  they  worked  28  hours  continuously 
in  knee-deep  mud.  Records  were  estab- 
lished for  filling  and  placing  sand  bags.  The 
soldiers  did  their  job  and  did  It  well  with  the 
help  of  over  10,000  piece^^  their  own  equip- 
ment. 

Many  of  these  same  soldiers  will  soon  be 
on  their  way  to  fight  for  all  of  us  on  active 
fronts  all  over  the  world.  There  they  will 
fight  with  as  much  determination  against 
their  Axis  enemies  as  they  fought  with 
against  the  surging  waters  along  the  flood 
fronts  of  this  country. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  otir  Nation  Is 
waging  a  war  not  on  one  front,  not  on  two 
fronts,  but  on  many  fronts — from  the  Aleu- 
tians to  Australia,  from  Britain  to  Buna,  from 
India  to  Iceland.  There  is  now  no  major 
field  of  operations  which  does  not  find  either 
American  men  or  American  equipment  either 
fighting  or  in  place  ready  to  fight.  The  mili- 
tary situation  has  improved  steadily  as  the 
wheels  of  production,  the  program  of  train- 
ing, and  the  strategy  of  actual  operations 
have  been  meshed  into  a  powerful  machine 
of  modem  warfare.  Our  enemies  played  for 
a  quick  and  cheap  victory.  They  expected 
the  democracies  to  falter  and  fail  In  the  face 
of  dramatic  Initial  defeats.  Their  strategy  of 
war  is  failing.  Just  as  their  estimate  of  the 
psychology  of  democratic  people  has  failed. 

Today  the  Allied  forces  are  moving  ahead 
with  confidence — sure  of  their  mission.  The 
long  battle  of  the  Atlantic  is  being  won,  and 
the  Nazi  submarine  is  becoming  less  impor- 
tant as  a  menace  to  our  overseas  shipping. 
The  security  of  our  convoys  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  been  materially  enhanced  through 
recent  victories. 

American  and  British  bombers  from  Eng- 
land continue  to  add  to  the  Jitters  of  Hitler 
with  their  incessant  and  effective  bombing 
attacks  on  German  industrial  areas.  The 
bomber  commands  in  that  theater  are  rapidly 
gaining  in  experience  and  strength  and  are 
delivering  air  blows  on  a  round-the-clock 
schedule.  In  addition  to  the  destruction  d 
Installations,  these  roads  are  diverting  Ger- 
man fighter  planes  from  the  Russian  and 
other  fronts. 

In  the  southwest  Pacific,  Army  and  Navy 
flyers  are  reporting  spectacular  victories  In 
their  raids  on  Japanese  installations  and 
shipping.  Almost  without  exception,  the 
Japanese  efforts  at  retaliation  have  resulted 
In  heavy  losses  for  them.  Within  recent 
weeks,  against  exceptionally  adverse  weather 
ccndltlons,  our  forces  have  retaken  the  west- 
ernmost outpost  of  the  Aleutians,  clipping 
another  of  the  grasping  arms  of  the  Empire 
of  the  Rising  Sun.  In  another  part  of  this 
globe-encompassing     conflict     the    Cbinece 
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Army  haa  tr.ken  full  advantaRc  of  American 
air  support  to  drive  the  Japanese  from  some 
of  their  richest  rlce-produclng  areas.  The 
po»cr;ul  Russian  Army  Is  maintaining  its 
stand  Rg^uin>t  Germany's  panzered  might. 
The  ev£D'u:il  culccme  of  such  exploits  will 
be  victory  for  us  and  cur  allies.  Just  as  surely 
as  there  !s  a  G  ;d  on  high. 

But  never  for  a  moment  let  us  forget  that 
we  are  r.ui^m?  a  "cualitlcn"  war  and  that 
certain  dai-.^ers  are  inherent  In  thLs  type  of 
warfare  Whf  n  confronted  with  such  a  coall- 
tlcrf,  it  Is  always  the  aim  of  the  enemy  to 
breed  dl.'sens;cn  and  distrust  among  the 
"Allies.  Already  too  many  pei-ple  are  inter- 
preting fiur  initial  gains  to  mean  that  the 
end  of  the  war  is  Just  around  the  corner. 
Tiic  ovcrconfldence  end  complacency  result- 
ing from  such  beliefs  can  seriously  hinder 
our  vUi'.l  struggles  for  production  on  the 
home  front.  Through  ovcrconfldence  or 
througU  criticism  of  our  leaders  and  our 
allies,  we  can  serve  the  Axis'  purposes  almost 
as  effectively  as  if  we  bad  furnished  them 
a  piece  of  valuable  military  Information. 
We  cannot,  we  must  not.  falter  now.  We 
have  Just  begun  to  &ght  on  a  substantial 
acale.  Through  united  and  unfailing  pur- 
pose, we  must  continue  to  fight  on  through 
Bbell  fire  and  hell  fire  to  a  complete  victory 
for  the  everlasting  good. 

There  can  be  no  lack  of  Incongruity,  how- 
ever, between  a  complete  devotion  to  our 
primary  Job  of  ^Wbning  the  war,  and  the 
bard-beadeU  desire  to  win  the  peace.  Al- 
though long  months  of  effort  and  heartache 
are  undoubtedly  ahead,  this  was  is  not  going 
to  last  forever.  We  can  well  devote  some 
time  to  planning  for  our  post-war  activities. 

The  control  of  floods  and  the  conservation 
of  water  for  agriculture,  for  tbe  development 
of  hydroelectric  power  and  for  other  pur- 
poses are  Important  subjects  to  which  the 
Intelligent  people  of  this  country  should 
apply  their  best  mental  energies.  Jvist  be- 
cause problems  of  this  character  have  not 
been  solved  in  tbe  past.  I  refuse  to  admit  that 
they  cannot  be  solved.  If  the  training,  edu- 
cation and  development  of  civilizations  Is 
not  used  to  improve  our  natural  resources 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  then  we  are 
falling  In  civilized  procedures.  All  experi- 
ence teaches  us  that  the  education  of  human 
beings  has  resulted  In  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems which  were  considered  unsolvable  by 
preceding  generatlone.  I  visualize  the  lands 
of  the  entire  Mississippi  watershed  made 
more  fertile  and  productive  by  the  waters 
that  will  be  conserved  by  man.  Transporta- 
tion will  be  improved  and  expanded  by  the 
same  waters,  which  will  also  be  used  for 
the  production  of  hydroelectric  power  that 
can  and  will'  lighten  the  burdens  of  farm 
laLor.  The  floodwaters  that  have  devastated 
the  valleys  of  the  streams  In  this  great  region 
must  and  will  be  controlled  and  stored  to 
be  used  by  man  for  his  own  benefit  rather 
than  to  be  allowed  to  destroy  his  property. 

We  mu<t  plan  with  vision  but  we  must  also 
make  practical  plans.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  much  talk  of  planning  reservoirs 
for  the  full  utilization  of  each  site.  This, 
of  course,  should  be  the  Ideal  plan  to  be 
visualized,  but  such  Idealism  should  not  pre- 
vent or  delay  interminably  the  prosecution 
of  a  practical  plan.  There  U  not  enough 
surplus  capital,  either  governmental  or  pri- 
vate, in  this  country  to  penult  the  Immediate 
prosecution  of  all  the  Improvements  that  we 
wou'd  like  to  have  and  that  can  be  used  by 
the  people.  In  many  Instances,  we  should 
plan  to  execute  first  the  less  expensive  prac- 
tical plans  with  the  purpose  of  converting  at 
some  later  date  these  practical  plans  Into 
Ideal  plans.  This  Is  tbe  kind  of  planning 
procedure  that  has  been  followed  in  the 
alluvial  Valley  of  tbe  lower  Mississippi,  and 
the  results  there  demonstrate  the  soundness 
of  such  a  procedure. 


For  many  years  your  a.^soclatlon  hns  led 
the  way  forward  and  has  refused  to  recrgnize 
defeat.  Let  us  formulate  our  plans  in  a 
practical  way  with  the  idealistic  ultimate 
viewpoint  ever  before  us.  Let  us  lock  for- 
ward to  a  Mississippi  Valley  that  is  free  from 
floods  and  free  from  drought — a  vast  rtgicn 
here  in  the  M;dwcst  where  every  dr^p  of 
rainfall  Is  saved,  and  where  it  is  used  to  in- 
cre;ise  the  output  of  iavms  and  to  cleciease 
V.\e  labors  and  hardships  of  the  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  1,  1943 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Judge  Marvin  Jones: 

In  accepting  the  responsibilities  of  the  Of- 
flce  of  War  Food  Administrator,  I  do  so  with 
the  firm  belief  that  nothing  is  mere  impor- 
tant to  the  »var  effort  and  cur  domestic 
economy  than  a  sound  and  acceptable  food 
production   and   distribution   program. 

The  wide  variety  of  foods  we  produce  and 
use;  the  growing  amount  needed  for  Army, 
Navy,  and  lend-lease;  the  Increased  purchas- 
ing power  of  our  own  people,  combine  to 
make  the  problem  difficult.  And  yet  it  must 
be  met  and  solved 

This  war  is  bringing  home  to  the  American 
people  the  Importance  of  the  farmer  in  our 
economy  and  the  value  of  the  product.^  of  his 
flelds.  Our  farm  people  are  doing  a  magnifi- 
cent production  job  in  this  national  crisis. 
Through  long  hours  of  hard  work,  and  in 
spite  of  shortages  of  Implements,  repair  parts, 
and  labor,  the  farmer  has  stepped  up  produc- 
tion all  along  the  line. 

As  I  view  the  present  picture,  several  things 
are  needed. 

First.  A  full  allotment  of  materials  for  new 
machinery,  supplies,  repair  parts,  shelter,  and 
storage  as  well  as  processing  facilities.  This 
is  being  done  but  must  be  followed  through 
and  continued  allocation  assured. 

The  Food  Administrator  has  the  authority 
to  present  the  farm-machinery  equipment 
needs  to  the  War  Production  Board  and  If 
these  needs  are  iiot  met  the  Food  Administra- 
tor has  the  right  to  appeal  te  the  President.  I 
Intend  to  exercise  that  authority. 

Second.  Farm  labor  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  problem  There  is  a  shortage 
of  labor  In  all  production  lines  but  much 
has  been  done  to  keep  sutScient  help  on  the 
farms  to  produce  and  harvest  our  crops.  I 
am  confident  this  problem  will  be  cared  for. 
We  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  war 
always   creates   a   manpower   shortage. 

Third.  Production  requires  seed.  feed,  fer- 
tilizer, and  credits.  These  essentials  must  be 
planned  for  well  in  advance  of  planting  time. 

Fourth.  A  fair  return  must  be  assured  the 
farmer  for  his  production.  Th  s  musfbe  re- 
lated to  other  prices  in  fairness  to  all. 

There  are  other  steps  that  need  to  be  and 
will  be  taken.  I  expect  to  counsel  with  the 
representatives  of  farm  organizations  and 
also  with  representatives  of  industry  as  to 
the  focxl  program. 

Full  use  should  be  made  of  State,  county, 
and  community  organizations.  Food  is  not 
produced  In  offices  in  Washington.  It  Is  pro- 
duced In  the  far  stretches  of  this  big  coun- 
try,   "No  program  can  be  effective  unless  it 


ha.i  the  support  of  ti-e   American  people  on 
a  wartime  biL-^is. 

Tliere  Is  talk  aboiu  food  sho-tages.  This 
has  created  fear  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
peuple  that  they  and  their  children  may  go 
hungry.  We  may  not  througlicut  the  war 
have  all  we  want  and  everything;  we  prefer 
but  we  will  certainly  have  enough  to  assure 
a  healthful  diet. 

Too  little  emphasis  has  b?en  placed  en  one 
important  fact — the  A.Tienc.ir  people  today 
are  eating  more  and  better  than  ever  before. 
Our  civilian  population  Is  consuming  10  per- 
cent more  food  than  during  the  5-y:ar  period 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

There  If  a  l:niit  to  our  capacity  to  produce. 
The  dcmiind-  are  great.  First  of  all.  we  must 
supply  th(  se  In  our  armed  services.  Our 
civilian  copulation  must  be  provided  with  an 
adequate  diet;  and  to  assure  equil  distribu- 
tion, rationing  of  es.'^ential  commodities  must 
be  maintained  We  must  bolster  the  food 
supplies  of  our  allies. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  patriotism  of  the 
American  fanner  and  his  determination  to  do 
his  part  In  winning  the  war.  I  have  spent 
the  test  years  of  my  lite  in  working  for  what 
I  conceived  to  be  the  best  Interest  of  those 
who  live  on  our  farms.  As  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator I  expect  to  do  the  best  Job  1  can 
with  the  tools  at  hand.  Conscious  of  my  own 
limitations.  I  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  I 
hope  that  those  who  are  disposed  to  criticize 
will  make  their  suggestions  and  then  Join  the 
team. 

If  wt'  work  together,  plan  properly,  and 
recognize  the  production  and  marketing 
problems  of  the  farmer  and  the  processing 
and  distribution  problems  of  the  food  in- 
dustry. I  am  confident  we  can  supply  the 
ncce.ssary  demands  for  food,  provided,  of 
course,  that  God  In  His  Intinlte  wisdom 
blesses  us  with  good  weather. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Chester 
Davis.  We  workrd  together  on  farm  ques- 
tions fur  a  number  of  years.  He  Is  an  able 
administrator  and  I  regret  that  he  resigned. 
I  appreriate  his  assurance  that  he  will  coop- 
erate with  me  In  this  work. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  splendid  staff  of 
the  War  Food  Administration.  I  am  asking 
the  keymen  to  remain  with  me  and  I  am 
sure  the  entire  organization  will  continue  to 
function  in  Its  important  work  without  in- 
terruption. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON!  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  1,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
arc  looking  for  another  veto  tomorrow, 
.■something  to  make  explosives  for  the 
Fourth. 

Henry  Ford,  the  rug.sed  American,  is 
,  £0  today.  He  is  a  beacon  light  in  a  foggy 
I  world. 

The  two  Houses  have  refused  to  rise 
above  principle  and  compromise  on  Wat- 
son, Dodd.  and  Lovett,  but  they  may. 

When  Beall,  of  Fro.'Jtburg.  Md.,  leaves 
the  Di.^tnct  of  Columbia,  driving  home, 
he  is  in  his  own  congressional  district  all 
the  way. 

The  Upper  Body  seems  to  be  the  im- 
movable force  which  met  head  on  with 
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the  Invincible  object,  the  House,  on  the 
three  professors. 

A  delegation  from  what  was  Poland 
sat  in  the  House  Gallery  today.  They 
are  the  true  object  of  pity.  What  would 
they  be  in  the  'One  World?" 

Crop  insurance  hangs  on  the  longest 
of  all  the  items  of  difference  between  the 
two  Houses  on  Agriculture.  It  may  out- 
live the  N.  Y.  A.,  which  seems  to  be 
sinking  at  this  writing. 

Everybody  knows  that  Henry  Wallace 
would  never  have  dared  to  jump  on  Jesse 
Jones  without  first  talking  it  over  with 
his  Chief.  His  humble  obedience  got 
him  where  he  is. 

Two  Joneses,  Marvin  and  Jesse,  par- 
ticularly from  one  State,  even  if  it  be 
Texas,  seem  to  be  too  heavy.  Chester 
and  Elmer  Davis  were  too  much.  The 
ones  will  stay  longest  who  stay  nearest, 
regardless. 

The  father  of  scarcity,  Marvin  Jones, 
however,  no  Joseph  who  saved  from  the 
surplus  of  the  7  good  years  for  the  7 
lean  ones,  has  the  Nation  and  the 
world  to  feed  now.  Feeding,  after  all,  is 
the  important  thing. 

When  you  call  the  Navy  Department 
and  ask  for  Mr.  Draper  he  answers  his 
own  'phone,  and  has  for  14  years  at  least, 
courteously  and  definitely.  He  Is  what 
Elbert  Hubbard  wrote  about  in  the  man 
Rowan  who  carried  the  message  to 
Garcia.  

National  Yoath  Adminictntion's 
Training;  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  titanic  world  war  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged  I  have  adopted 
the  policy,  in  respect  to  furnishing  man- 
power and  implements  of  war,  of  follow- 
ing the  recommendations  of  those  in  the 
positions  of  management  and  leadership 
on  whom  rests  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  winning  the  war.  I  beUeve  it  is  a 
sound  and  patriotic  policy.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  such  matters  with  which  they  are 
in  intimate  contact  should  be  compre- 
hensive and  complete.  They  are  our 
chosen  leaders  in  the  desperate  busmess 
of  making  war.  If  we  cannot  trust  them, 
whom  can  we  trust? 

I  have  followed  this  policy  in  deter- 
mining what  my  vote  should  be  in  ref- 
erence to  the  continuation  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration's  training 
program.  My  first  impression  was  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  all  of  its 
works  should  be  liquidated  and  closed 
out.  I  was  thinking  of  the  old  National 
Youth  Administration  as  we  knew  it 
when  it  was  a  relief  agency  and  I  could 
see  no  more  reason  for  its  continuance, 
if  as  much,  as  for  the  conUnuance  of 


the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  But 
knowing  that  the  question  would  come 
up  for  a  vote  I  have  made  a  thorough 
investigation  during  the  past  week  which 
has  somewhat  changed  my  viewpoint. 

I  find  that  the  old  N.  Y.  A.  as  we  knew 
it  and  understood  it  has  been  stream- 
lined into  a  training  agency.    Its  over- 
head has  been  drastically  reduced  and 
it  has  been  shorn  of  the  features  that 
brought  about  so  much  criticism.    The 
old  N.  Y.  A.  already  has  been  liquidated 
and  in  its  place  we  have  the  N.  Y.  A. 
training  program  which  is  now  in  the 
very  midst  of  training  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  persons  for  work  in  war 
plants    and    essential    industries    and 
which  is  doing  a  really  important  part 
toward  winning  the  war  on  the  indus- 
trial front.    I  find  that  there  is  no  other 
going  training  program  that  is  just  like 
it;  that  it  enters  into  a  different  field 
and  taps  a  potential  source  of  timber  for 
skilled  manpower  and  womanpower  that 
is  not  reached  by  any  other  training 
agency.    To  attempt  now  to  transfer  the 
N,  Y.  A.  trainees  to  other  training  activ- 
ities would  hold  up  and  dislocate  the 
entire  training  program  at  a  time  when 
training  should  go  full  speed  ahead  and 
it  probably  would  be  more  costly  in  the 
long  run.    The  entire  cost  of  the  N.  Y.  A. 
training  program  is  less  than  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  a  battleship. 

We  have  one  of  these  N.  Y.  A.  training 
units  in  IndianapoLs  and  as  a  sort  of 
thumbnail  picture  of  what  all  of  them 
are  like  I  submit  for  printing  In  the 
Record  part  of  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mrs.  Ollie  M.  Weeks  of  our  city, 
who  is  much  interested  in  the  unit.  She 
says: 

As  per  request  In  your  letter  of  Jtine  19 
relative  to  information  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing concerning  the  Indianapolis  projects  of 
the  National  Youth  AdmlnlBtratlon :  There 
are  750  young  persons  recelYlng  training  In 
arc  welding,  radio,  machine  shop,  aircraft. 
sheet  metal,  foundry,  pattern  making,  cler- 
ical, and  power  sewing.  All  receive  160  hours 
of  training  per  month.  The  sliops  are  op- 
erated on  2-  and  3-shlft  bases.  Despite  the 
great  effort  and  resourcefulness  there  are 
BtlU  not  facilities  to  take  care  of  youths  who 
need  and  request  training  for  war  Indxistry. 
This  program  has  been  espedaUy  beneflcUl 
to  colored  persons  who  are  anxious  to  accept 
every  avenue  that  wUl  contribute  to  the  war 
effort.  If  your  Investigation  goes  far  enough 
you  will  find  that  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration has  offered  us  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  training  in  vital  Industries  and 
for  making  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
national  defense  and  general  welfare  than 
any  other  agency  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Over  600,000  persons  are  being  trained 
throughout  the  country  in  units  similar 
to  the  one  at  Indianapolis  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  skills  that  are  being  created 
and  developed  by  this  training  program 
the  trainees  are  producing  materials  for 
the  armed  forces  worth  untold  millions 
of  dollars.  The  trainees,  when  their 
period  of  training  is  over,  are  going  into 
the  war  plants  at  the  rate  of  700  a  day. 

The  conclusion  I  have  reached  is  that 
the  N.  Y.  A.  should  be  continued  as  a 
training  program  until  the  emergency  Is 
over  and  should  then  be  abolished  out- 


right. If  It  were  possible  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill  I  would 
propose  that  a  provision  be  written  into 
the  bill  ending  the  li^e  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  at 
the  close  of  the  present  emergency. 

I  submit  a  letter  from  Chairman  Don- 
ald M.  Nelson  of  the  War  Production 
Board  which  is  convincing  as  to  the  value 
of  the  N.  Y.  A.  training  program  as  a 
contribution  to  war  production: 

DXAB  CoNCSESSiCAN  LuDLOw:  Thls  Is  in  re- 
ply to  your  request  of  June  19  asking  my 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  training  program  in  helping 
prcouctlon  of  war  materials  and  implements. 

I  believe  that  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration has  done  satisfactory  work  in  train- 
ing young  men  and  women  for  work  in  war 
production  plants.  It  has  some  S5.000  train- 
ing stations  in  the  country  and  last  year 
trained  over  600,000  persons,  which  is  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  our  manpower  needs. 
Sincerely, 

Dew ALO  IC.  NBLSOM. 

In  seeking  light  on  the  need  of  con- 
tinuing the  N.  Y.  A.  training  program  for 
the  present  I  quite  naturally  asked  for 
the  views  of  War  »4anpower  Chairman 
Paul  V.  McNutt.  whose  responsibility  la 
to  see  that  manpower  is  furnished  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  tlie  national 
emergency  and  I  submit  for  the  Rkcoio 
the  following  exchange  of  letters  on  this 

subject: 

Jum  18,  1043. 

Hon.  Paul  V.  McNtrrr, 

Federal    Security    AdminittraUtr, 
Social  Security  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAs  Oovzuioa  McNutt:  I  was  reminded 
today  that  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion now  belongs  to  your  family  of  activities. 
In  anticipation  of  a  vote  on  the  proposition 
of   the  continuance  of  N.  Y.  A.  when   the 
bill  returns  from  the  Senate,  I  would  value 
your  opinion  and  such  information  as  you 
can  send   to  me  in  regard   to  the   wisdom 
and  practicability  of  closing  out  this  agency 
at  this  time.    I  want  to  do  the  right  thing, 
and  I  need  more  information. 

I  take  it  that  we  have  a  duty  to  cut  out 
duplication  and  overlapping  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  I  am  sure  you  wiU  agree  with  that 
policy.  We  are  told  that  there  are  several 
agencies — perhaps  half  a  do«en-Tr:.that  are 
training  men  and  women  for  services  In  con- 
nection with  the  war  effort.  If  by  a  con- 
solidation of  agencies  and  the  reduction  of 
overhead  the  same  training  can  be  obtained 
at  less  expense  should  It  not  be  done? 

I  am  deeply  conscious  of  our  obligation  to 
cut  down  the  terrific  expenses  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  whenever  and  wherever  it  Is  possible 
to  do  so. 

I  know  your  broad-mindedness,  and  trom 
your  over -all  vision  of  the  requlremenU  of 
the  Government  in  the  broad  picture.  Is  it 
not  possible  for  other  training  activities  to 
take  over  and  complete  the  National  Youth 
Administration  training  program,  so  that  tha 
National  Youth  Administration  trainees  msy 
proceed  to  flnlsh  their  course,  and  would  not 
this  be  a  saving  and  in  the  public  Interest? 
Or  is  the  National  Youth  Administration 
training  program  so  differentiated  from  other 
training  programs  that  this  iKJUld  not  be 
practicable? 

I  am  consdentlousty  seeking  llgbt  about 
this  matter,  and  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  National  Youth  Administration 
training  program.  I  would  like  e^ieclally 
to  know  what  effect  the  ebollshment  of  Na- 
tional Youth  AdmlnlstratioB  at  this  time 
would  have  on  the  training  program  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration.   If  you  can  take  time  to  advise 
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me.  I  will  be  appreciative.  I  would  have 
eome  down  to  see  you,  but  I  am  so  Intermi- 
nably busy  It  Is  dUBcult  for  me  to  leave  the 

Bin. 

with  bent  wishes.  »  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Louts  Ludlow. 

Was  MANPown  Commission. 

June  28.  1943. 

Dkak  Lovn:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter 
In  which  you  ask  my  opinion  and  such  in- 
formation as  I  can  send  with  recpect  to  the 
wisdom  and  practicability  of  closing  out  the 
National  Youth  Administration  at  th'.s  time. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
writing  you  wttb  rMpaet  to  the  values  whleb 
I  bclMv*  the  NatkMMkl  Toutb  Artmtnlatratkm 
poawMM  In  relattapshtp  to  tbe  war.  I  shall 
forego  any  expra— Ion  of  the  loss  which  I 
believe  would  be  Involved  In  the  meeting  of 
the  long-range  obligations  of  the  Nation  to 
Its  young  people  in  the  deitruction  of  this 
agency  and  will  confine  myself  entirely  to  its 
services  to  the  war 

As  you  have  repeatedly  heard.  I  am  sure. 
this  agency  has  been  training  during  the  past 
year  approximately  1,000  persons  a  day  in 
critical  skills  needed  by  the  war  effort.  Of 
this  numt>er.  between  650  and  700  find  their 
way  each  day  Into  the  war  production  plants 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
any  question  could  even  be  raised  with  re- 
spect to  its  value,  especially  so  since  I,  as 
Chairman  of  Manpower  and  supposedly  in 
a  position  to  speak  for  that  segment  of  the 
war  effort,  have  repeatedly  stated  that  this 
agency  was  needed  and  filled  a  place  which 
no  other  agency  in  the  training  field  filled 
and  which  no  other  training  agency  was  in 
k  position  to  All. 

In  Indiana  alone  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration has  turned  out  more  than  10.000 
younj  men  and  women  trained  in  some  par- 
ticular skill  during  this  past  year.  If.  after 
you  have  had  these  facts  presented  to  you, 
there  still  remains  in  your  mind  any  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing this  agency,  I  am  submitting  letters 
from  one  or  two  war  production  concerns 
In  Indiana,  who  state  unqualifiedly  that  they 
desire  the  National  Youth  Administration  to 
continue  based  ufwn  its  service  to  them. 

The  Hoosier  Lamp  ft  Stamping  Corpora- 
tion, of  Bvansville,  writes: 

"We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press to  you  our  appreciation  of  the  training 
program  which  you  are  conducting  at  the 
National  Youth  Administration  center  here 
In  Bvansville  We  heartily  endorse  any  pre- 
employment  training,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  war  needs.  We  feel  that  the  train- 
ing which  you  are  giving  your  people  Is  espe- 
cially related  to  this  end.  You  are  aware  of 
the  nature  of  our  work,  which  Is  devoted  100 
percent  to  the  war  effort,  and  we  feel  that 
you  are  qualified  to  give  this  type  of  training 
which  will  fit  the  prospective  employee  for 
work  in  our  plant.  We  wish  to  assure  you 
of  our  cooperation  In  your  program,  and  we 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  help  us  In 
our  employment  and  training  program." 

C.  O.  Conn.  Lt'd..  received  a  letter  from  the 
Navy  recently  which  said  that  "instruments 
produced  by  the  men  and  women  of  C.  O. 
Conn  .  Ltd..  played  a  signlflcUnt  part  in 
America's  great  north  African  Invasion." 
The  personnel  director  of  C.  O.  Conn  wrote 
the  following: 

"We  are  particularly  proud  of  the  work  we 
have  toetn  doing  manufacturing  binnacles 
and  compasses,  and  we  would  like  you  to 
kaow  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  persons 
employed  in  these  departments  are  former 
National  Youth  Administration  trainees. 
These. ''girls  who  have  taken  training  at  the 
National  Youth  Administration  center. 
Route  4.  South  Bend.  Ind ,  have  without 
exception  been  excellent  in  the  work  per- 
formed here,  and  their  training  shows  an 
aptitude  for  precisicn  work  that  Is  outstand- 


ing. Every  foreman  who  has  had  National 
Youth  Administration  trainees  In  his  depart- 
ment is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  cfTectlve- 
ness  of  those  persons  both  as  to  Job  attitude 
and  training  ability  " 

And  here  Is  what  the  M.  Fine  &  Sons  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  Jeffersonvllle  writes: 

"For  ycur  Information  we  might  state  that 
we  have  taken  from  the  Jeffersonvllle  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  shop  no  less 
than  30  people  who  have  proved  highly  satis- 
factory, and  if  we  were  able  to  reach  out  to- 
day and  obtain  another  30  to  100  people  from 
your  project,  you  would  have  our  undying 
thanks.  Should  you  happen  to  be  in  this 
territory  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  call 
and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge 
and  advice." 

Sincerely. 

Paul  V.  McNutt,  Chainna^i. 
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or 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Thursday.  July  1.  1943 
MAGNUSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    as 


this  House  well  knows,  for  many  years. 
along  with  others,  I  have  been  a  very 
vociferous  advocate  of  building  a  highway 
through  Canada  from  the  United  States 
to  Alaska.  We  had  pretty  tough  sledding 
in  this  matter  until  the  war  broke  out— 
now  a  military  highway  to  Alaska  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  I  have  also  been 
chairman,  for  many  years,  of  the  Alaskan 
International  Highway  Commission. 
This  Commission,  prior  to  the  war,  made 
exhaustive  studies  regarding  the  feasibil- 
ity of  such  a  road.  Although  the  present 
military  road  does  not  follow  to  White- 
horse  the  route  recommended  by  the  Ca- 
nadian and  American  Commissions,  it 
is  acting  as  a  definite  and  imjxirtant 
connection  between  the  United  States. 
Canada,  and  the  vital  frontier  that  is 
Alaska.  We  are  hopeful  that  as  scon  as 
practicable  a  connection  will  be  made  to 
the  present  road  from  the  so-called 
Prince  George.  British  Columbia,  area  to 
the  present  military  highway,  somewhere 
near  the  conflux  in  the  Whitehorse  area. 
This,  of  course,  would  give  the  Pacific 
coast  and  British  Columbia  a  real  Pacific 
highway — something  we  in  the  West  have 
been  seeking  for  many  years.  I  am  sure 
that  all  this  will  be  done  and,  of  course, 
until  it  Is  done  the  Commission,  myself, 
the  able  delegate  from  Alaska,  Mr.  Di- 
mond,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  others,  will  continue  our  strenuous 
efforts  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 

But  further  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  believe  these  conversations  with  our 
northern  neighbor,  in  view  of  present 
world  conditions,  should  be  broadened 
to  include  not  merely  iiighway  route.s 
but  rail  connections  and  air  routes.  All 
these  will  be  increasingly  important 
when  peace  comes  to  the  world. 

After  all,  the  most  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  problems  and  jxjssibilities  of 
the  Pacific  give  rise  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  there  will  exist  a  north 


Pacific  empire.  It.s  proper  development 
will  be  mainly  contingent  upon  how 
deep  and  how  intelligent  Canadian- 
American  relations  become. 

The  airways  issue,  for  example,  is  al- 
ready an  integral  part  of  the  highway 
problem.  Certain  military  airfields  ex- 
ist in  the  interior  of  Canada  which  pro- 
vide the  main  rea.son  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Alaska  Military  Highway, 
and  incidentally  the  only  reason,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  for  its  interior  location. 
No  commitment.s  have  been  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  Government  for 
the  availability  of  these  fields  by  both 
countries  after  the  war.  Both  countries 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  upon 
them.  I  maintain  it  would  be  to  the  best 
benefit  of  our  two  great  and  friendly 
nation.'^  that  the.'^e  fields  and  these  roads 
be  maintained  after  the  war.  It  may  be 
that  the  importance  of  the  interior  road 
will  lessen  when  peace  returns,  but  nev- 
ertheless it  will  still  have  a  great  value. 
If  a  connection  is  built  along  the  more 
ccnvenient  and  practical  route,  north 
from  British  Columbia,  it  will  increase 

j  in  value  with  airfields  also  along  its 
route.  All  thtse  things  are  going  to  bo 
a  Vital  part  of  the  airways  proper  when 

1  you  con.'^ider  It  or  a  global  basis. 

I  Canada  and  the  United  States  should 
have  no  fear  of  each  other.  The  inter- 
national boundary  of  over  3.000 
miles,  unfortified  for  more  than  a 
century,  should  provide  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  thi.<:.  We  are  sure  that  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  these  international 
problem.^  will  be  had,  but  we  know  that 
they  only  can  be  had  by  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  great  importance  and  po.<;si- 
bilities  that  are  now  looming  large  for 
the  future  of  the  North  Pacific  area.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  to  be  the  great  develop- 
ment in  the  world  to  come. 

People  and  industry  are  fast  revising 
their  concepts  regarding  the  economic 
and  strategic  importance  of  this  area  to 
world  trade.  Polar  project  maps  change 
all  thought  with  respect  to  trade  routes 
of  /he  future.  Alaska  and  the  North 
Pacific  region  could  easily  become  a  way 
point  for  much  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  definitely  for  all  of  Asiatic 
commerce. 

In  order  that  there  be  as  complete  an 
understanding  as  possible  of  this  situa- 
tion I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
membersMp.  through  the  medium  of  the 
Record,  some  .succinct  and  intelligent  ob- 
servations on  this  question.  They  are 
resolved  in  two  articles.  One  on  the 
North  Pacific  region,  and  the  other 
relating  to  the  same  subject  by  Charles 
Lucrin  Shaw,  an  able  student  and  ob- 
server of  this  section  for  many  years.  I 
wish  I  could  also  insert  the  maps  accom- 
panying these  articles.  They  are  reveal- 
ing and  startling.  Both  articles,  as  well 
as  many  other.-;,  have  appeared  In  the 
trade  magazines  through  the  instance  of 
one  of  the  able.'^t  ob--;ervers  of  the  Orient 
and  the  North  Pacific  region,  Mr.  Miller 
Freeman,  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  been  a  pioneer  In 
these  matters.  Had  his  far-sightedness 
been  heeded  much  of  our  difficulty  with 
the  Japanese  Empire  might  have  been 
averted.  Long  before  others  even  gave 
it  a  thought,  kntiwing  the  Japanese  as  he 
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did,  he  advocated  the  theory  of  this 
North  Pacific  development  as  a  buffer 
and  a  mailed  fist  in  the  face  of  Japan. 
Had  this  been  done  Japan  would  not  have 
dared  to  attack  us. 

The  new  outline  of  international  de- 
velopment for  the  North  Pacific  region 
has  been  intelligently  blueprinted  by  Mr. 
Freeman  and  his  associates.  The  articles 
are  provoking  food  for  thought.  Both 
eastern  United  States  and  eastern 
Canada  know  too  little  and  understand 
less  about  this  great  area.  The  decent 
and  logical  development  of  the  same  in 
the  post-war  world  makes  it  necessary 
that  they  do  know  now  what  we  are 
fighting  about  in  the  Pacific  and  what 
Japan  covets,  as  she  coveted  the  south- 
west Orient. 

These  articles,  as  strategic  in  peace  as 
in  war,  are  as  follows: 
otrrLiisn:  of  an  international  development 

PROGRAM    FOR    THE    NORTH    PACmC    REGION 

The  outbreak  of  war  has  changed  over- 
night the  comparative  Isolation  of  the  North 
Pacific  region  to  a  key  position  In  the 
world.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  expended  for  defenses,  the  construc- 
tion of  highways,  airways,  and  pipe  lines 
traversing  the  Immense  stretches  of  western 
Canada  and  Alaska.  While  this  develop- 
ment work  Is  now  being  rushed  through  to 
meet  the  Immediate  threat  of  Invasion, 
there  wUl  be  much  of  permanent  benefit 
Ln  opening  up  heretofore  inaccessible  areas. 
The  two  Governments  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  Just  created  a  Joint  eco- 
nomic committee  to  undertake  a  cooperative 
study  of  the  North  Pacific  area— Alaska.  Yu- 
kon Territory,  northern  British  Columbia, 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  States.  This  region 
embraces  about  1.000.000  square  miles.  Early 
m  April,  a  permanent  office  to  direct  the 
study  was  established  at  Victoria,  British  Co- 
lumbia, in  charge  of  Russell  K.  OT>ell,  assist- 
ant to  Dr,  Charles  Camsell.  Deputy  Minister 
of  Mines  and  Resources  for  Canada.  ODeU 
emphasized  that  the  present  activity  is  con- 
cerned with  research,  not  development — that 
there  is  no  question  or  thought  of  Joint  ad- 
ministration of  any  territory. 

A  statement  previously  issued  by  B.  H. 
Klzer.  who  was  first  authorized  by  the  Wash- 
ington State  Planning  Council  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  collaboration  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  In  the  study  based  en 
memoranda  by  J.  C.  Rettle.  J.  L.  Fisher, 
George  Sundberg.  and  R.  F.  Betsey,  gives  an 
outline  of  the  proposed  Joint  liitcra«*toBOl 
research  program. 

The  region  to  be  studied  Is  one  of  the  large 
undeveloped  sections  of  the  world,  in  which 
we  find  a  challenge  to  resource  development 
and  settlement;  where  a  strong  community  of 
interest  has  already  provided  a  framework 
and  habit  of  cooperation,  and  where  results 
may  be  expected  that  will  serve  as  a  demcn- 
Btratlon  of  the  fields,  methods,  and  possi- 
bilities of  international  coUaboration. 

From  the  standpoint  of  specific  develop- 
ment projects  of  a  physical  charecter  chief 
interest  will  be  centered  at  present  on  Alaska, 
Yukon  Territory,  adjoining  parts  cf  the 
Northwest  Territories,  and  Alberta,  and  that 
part  of  British  Columbia  north  of  the  Ca- 
nadian National  RaUway.  Blanket  develop- 
ment is  not  contemplated— only  certain  stra- 
tegic areas  are  likely  to  be  considered  for 
intensive  development.  In  the  study  of  over- 
land transportation  problems,  however,  a 
rather  wide  area  of  the  western  part  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  both  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  wUl  be  considered. 

A  prime  essential  in  the  study  Is  the  active 
leadership  of  our  own  western  citizens.  We 
should  ourselves  Join  In  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  region,  rather  than  to  have 
our  destiny  ordered  for  us  by  governmental 


agencies- and   private    organizations   located 
on  the  ether  side  cf  the  continent. 

If  Captain  Vancouver,  on  his  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration along  the   North  Pacific   coast   In 
1792,    had    sailed    into    the    Columbia    River  ^ 
Instead  of  Into  Puget  Sound,  all  cf  the  Co- 
lumbia   Basin,    the    Willamette    Valley,    and 
perhaps  as  far  south  as  the  California  border 
and  east  as  far  as  Salt  Lake  might  well  hP.ve 
become  a  British  dominion.    Certainly,  the 
entire  Pacific  Northwest  area  would  have  been 
under  one  flag.     There  would  have  been  no 
boundary    bisecting    this    region    along    the 
forty-ninth  parallel,  with  Its  economic,  poli- 
tical and  social  restrictions  of  what  Is  other- 
wise so  largely  a  geographical  unit  with  com- 
mon problems  which  should  be  dealt  with 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  area.     The  United 
States-Canadian     boundary     Is     unfortified. 
Said  to  be  the  only  boundary  between  nations 
In  the  world  that  remains  without  fortifica- 
tions; this  in  itself  is  evidence  cf  mutual  trust 
and  confidence,  symbolizing  the  alms  of  the 
two  peoples  to  live  In  peace.    But,  It  should 
not  be  assumed  that  because  the  boundary 
does    not    bristle    with    guns,    there    Is    no 
boundary  there.     It  has  been  a  real  barrier. 
In  some  respects  gradually  Increasing  Its  re- 
strictions, until  the  outbreak  of  war,  when 
there     has  been  some  temporary  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  application  of  tariff,  exchange, 
and  other  barriers.     The  practical  effect  has 
been  to  stifle  trade,  free  movement  of  the 
peoples    and    cooperation    directed    to    the 
sound  maximum  development  of  the  whole 
region.     Where   there   are   little   more   than 
3.000.000  people   In  the  Praser  River,   Puget 
Sound  and  Columbia  River  areaa  there  should 
be  a  population  of  20,000,000. 

The   major   political   divisions  of  the   re- 
gion, with  their  areas  and  population,  are: 


Area  m 
stjuare 
miles 

Popula- 
tion 
(i»40) 

Alaska 

Vnkon  Tpiritorv ... 

.y*.  400 
aiT.  OTR 

6S.  192 

'  72.  :.24 
'  4.  fkH7 

BriiWli  Columbia    

«  809.  SI'S 

Wfi^iiinpton      . ............ 

1.736.191 

Oregon               .•  .•...-•.-•---- 

1.  l)Wl.  *4 

Tofsl        

1.  324,  904 

2.V.  2S.'i 
147,  13$ 

3.712.289 

AdjappTit  area; 

Alix-rta     ....... ........ 

«  7<W.  39.1 

J, latin 

.^24.  K7r? 

^lontana          .......... 

J.'3.  4.Vi 

Gpnd  ictal 

1.  f-Ki.  !^4 

i  585,011 

'  1M9  figures,  «'niprisinRai>c-ut  41,00OwhitMand  3i.nuo 
aboripinc>. 

>  UMl  fpurcs,  comprising  about  3,100  whites  and  l,6o0 
alxinsirr*. 

» IHl  fijrures. 

Fciirccs:    Censos   of    Canada    (preliminary);    V.   B. 

C{:nsus. 

Within  the  area  the  population  Is  concen- 
trated m  relatively  small  sections:  In  Ore- 
gon, the  Willamette  and  lower  Columbia 
Valleys;  In  Washington,  the  Puget  Sound 
district.  Spokane,  and  the  Yakima  Valley;  In 
British  Columbia,  the  vicinity  of  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  and  the  lower  Fraser  Valley;  In 
the  Yukon  Territory,  the  Whitehorse  and 
Dawson  districts;  In  Alaska,  the  southeast 
coastal  strip  and  the  central  railroad  belt. 
The  remainder  of  the  area  Is  either  sparsely 
settled  or  totally  uninhabited.  At  present, 
over  one-third  of  the  area's  total  population 
lives  In  the  five  cities  of  Seattle,  Portland. 
Vancouver,  Tacoma,  and  Spokane.  The  strip 
of  land  from  Vancouver  and  Victoria  south, 
Including  Puget  Sound  and  the  lower  Colum- 
bia and  WUlamette  Valleys.  Includes  about 
70  percent  of  all  the  people  In  the  whole 
North  Pacific  area. 

This  leaves  ^he  largest  land  area  of  the  re- 
gion almost  vacant.  Let  us  point  out  that 
Alaska  and  Yukon  Terrltorlea  hare  between 
them  nearly  800,000  square  miles  and  only 
about  75.000  populatkin  (of  which  33,000  Is 
aboriginal).     The  Scandinavian  countries — 


Norway.  Sweden.  Finland,  and  Denmark— lo- 
cated in  a  position  on  the  European  conti- 
nent corresponding  to  that  of  our  territories 
on  the  North  American,  contain  450,000 
square  miles  and  17.000.000  popvUaUon.  In 
other  words,  our  country  Is  almost  twice  as 
big  but  contains  only  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  population  of  Scandinavia.  We  should, 
of  course,  quickly  add  the  caution  that  we 
cannot  expect  Alaska-Yukon  ever  to  be  as 
thickly  poptiiated  as  their  European  counter- 
part In  the  same  general  latitude. 

Of  all  the  great  quarters  of  the  continent 
the  Northwest  has  been  explored  and  settled 
most  recently,  and  even  now  the  process  Is 
nowhere  near  complete. 

During  the  period  1860  to  1930  people 
were  attracted  to  the  Northwest  by  the  sub- 
Btantlal  natural  resources  of  the  region — the 
furs,  the  forests,  the  fish,  the  gold  and  other 
minerals.  In  the  depression  years  of  the 
1930'6  a  large  number  of  farm  families  from 
the  drought-stricken  Great  Plains  migrated 
Into  the  Pacific  Northwest  SUtes  and  into 
British  CX)lumbta  In  search  of  better  land. 
A  fiow  of  workers  to  the  war  industries  and 
military  base  construction  Jobs  In  the  North- 
west began  In  1939  and  has  accelerated  right 
up  to  the  present  time.  Shipbuilding  In 
Portland.  Seattle.  Vancouver,  and  Prince 
Rupert;  airplane  construction  In  Seattle;  port 
Improvements  In  Prince  Rupert;  aluminum 
manufacture  In  the  Columbia  Valley;  Army 
and  Navy  base  coiutruction  at  many  Inland 
and  harbor  points  In  the  area;  and  road 
building  and  airfield  construction  on  a  large 
scale  are  among  these  activities.  The  War 
Production  Board  order  that  all  gold  mining 
cease  except  for  very  small  operations,  will 
cause  a  considerable  depopulation  of  in- 
terior Alaska.  IX  Canada  adopts  a  parallel 
policy,  the  same  thing  will  happen  In  the 
Yukon  and  In  northern  British  Columbia 
unless  these  men  can  be  abeort>e<l  In  other 
approved  mining  operations. 

At  the  present  time  the  North  Pacific  area 
Is  going  through  a  period  of  remarkable 
change.  From  a  region  In  terms  of  war 
strategy  In  order  to  defend  the  populated 
parts  of  the  North  American  Continent 
against  enemy  thrusts  from  the  far  side  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  In  order  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  purposes  of  offense  across  the  Nortli 
Pacific.  Canada,  and  the  United  States  have 
embarked  on  a  program  of  constructing  vast 
improvements  In  the  transportation  facllltlee 
of  the  area. 

The  old  problem  of  this  northwest  frontier 
will  remain.  There  will  still  be  insufficient 
capital  for  full  development.  The  area  will 
still  depend  on  the  Industrialized  Midwest 
and  East  of  the  continent  for  many  of  its  In- 
dastrlal  materials.  The  high  dependence  on 
extractive  Industries,  such  as  mining,  tim- 
ber, and  fisheries,  will  not  disappear.  The 
cilmate  will  continue  to  Impose  sharp  sea- 
sonal fluctuations  In  Industry  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  area  will  for  a  long  time  still  be 
small.  Large  amounts  of  wealth  will  con- 
tinue to  be  drawn  off  to  other  parU  of  the 
world  which  are  more  mature  economically. 
Freight  rates,  whether  by  railroad,  truck, 
ship,  or  plane,  will  remain  relatively  high 
because  of  the  natural  difficulties  of  distance, 
mounUlns.  and  climate.  The  transportation 
problem  which  so  long  handicapped  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  area,  will  not  be  com* 
pletely  solved  by  new  construction. 

However,  the  needs  of  the  war  are  result- 
ing In  millions  of  dollars  being  invested  In 
Improvements  to  the  transportation  routes 
of  the  area.  Theee  nwiy  be  sufficient.  If  put 
to  effective  use  In  the  post-war  period,  to 
bring  in  their  wake  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  many  of  the  reeources  all  the  way 
from  the  ColumbU  River  to  Alaska.  If  the 
northern  part  cf  the  area  has  been  held  down 
m  a  vicious  circle  of  underdevelopment 
(scanty  population.  Inadequate  transporta- 
tion routes,  high  coet  of  living,  etc.)   then 
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It  Is  entirely  pof&ibte  that  the  circle  will 
h*ve  been  cut  by  the  provision  of  a  vastly 
more  adequate  transportation  system. 

The  pcst-war  world  in  all  likelihood  needs 
relatively  undeveloped  areas  in  which  de- 
mobilired  families  can  settle.  The  post-war^ 
world  will  need  also  vast  opportunities  for 
profitable  public  and  private  Investment. 
The  vigor  and  forethought  which  go  into 
laying  plans  now  for  po*t-war  development, 
In  areas  such  as  the  North  Pacific,  will  in  some 
degree  determine  the  whole  future  of  that 
world  Courageous  policies  embodying  inter- 
oatlonal  cooperation  are  an  obvious  necessity. 

Almc&t  all  the  large  problems  cf  the  North 
Pacific  region  are  common  problems  of  Cana- 
da and  the  United  States.  On  both  sides  of 
the  international  boundaries  are  wild,  vast, 
undeveloped,  and  Inaccessible  areas.  These 
are  almost  unoccupied  and  because  of  their 
characteristics  can  be  considered  as  forming 
one  of  the  truly  "backward"  areas  of  the 
earth  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  more 
northerly  sections — Alaska,  Yukon  Territory, 
northern  British  Columbia,  and  adjoining 
parts  cf  the  northwest  Territories  and  north- 
ern Alberta. 

The  general  problem  of  this  area  Is  one  of 
reasonable  use  of  its  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  both  nations,  for  the  benefit  of  the  area 
Itself  and  for  a  general  increase  in  wealth  and 
standards  of  living,  not  only  in  these  nations 
but  throughout  the  world. 

Security  against  foreign  aggression  is  one 
of  the  dominant  interests  of  this  area.  The 
tttOTiA  to  achieve  security  have  already 
wrought  great  changes  there.  In  the  pres- 
ent struggle  Alaska  ha^  been  recognized  as 
a  key  to  the  security  of  l)oth  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
k«y  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  whole 
North  Pacific  area  An  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  security  lies  in  bringing  alx;ut  a 
degree  of  exploitation  of  resources,  occu- 
pancy of  land,  expansion  of  industry  and 
Improvement  of  transportation  to  make  this 
strategic  area  stronger  economically,  con- 
siderably more  self-sufflclent  and  more  read- 
ily accessible.  This  last  must  be  achieved 
through  providing  means  of  transportation 
suited  to  all  the  kind.s  of  traffic  likely  to 
develop  in  the  area 

In  the  North  Pacific  area  transportation  is 
distinctly  an  International  problem,  whether 
aea.  air.  rail.  road,  or  pipe-line  transportation 
Is  involved.  The  problem  is  not  only  one  of 
regional  transportation  but  of  world  routes. 
The  North  Pacific,  and  especially  Alaska,  Is 
the  hub  of  newly  developing  airways  on  the 
main  line  between  the  United  States  and 
two  of  our  most  important  Allies.  Russia  and 
China.  The  airplane  is  emerging  as  an  im- 
portant commeice  carrier  and  courier  Just 
at  the  time  we  begin  to  realize  that  our 
destiny  is  linked  most  closely  with  that  of 
these  people  to  the  west  of  us.  History, 
geogrr.phy.  and  Invention  conspire  to  make 
the  North  Pacific  a  place  of  supreme  Im- 
portance in  the  new  day  vhlch  Is  dawning. 
It  Is  obvious  that  North  Pacific  transporta- 
tion IS  an  ihtemational  concern  of  the  first 
order  and  that  the  international  coopera- 
tion now  being  demoiwtrated  there  with 
respect  to  transportation  lines  for  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  should  be  continued  for 
broad  aims  and  high  rewards  after  the 
struggle  is  won. 

It  IS  probable  that  plans  and  policies  that 
may  t>e  worked  out  for  colonization  and  set- 
tlement m  the  North  Pacific  area  will  have 
demonstrational  values  In  the  anticipated 
world-wide  problem  of  resettlement  of  dis- 
located people.  The  end  of  the  war  Is  certain 
to  find  large  numt>ers  of  people  determined 
to  get  away  from  Europe,  where  two  wars  In 
one  generation  have  destroyed  resources, 
homes,  millions  of  people,  Institutions,  hu- 
man values — In  some  sectors  everything  but 
the  soil  For  the  Dutch.  French,  BelgUns. 
Pules,    Csechs.    Finns,    and    BcandlnsTlans. 


possibly  for  others,  the  urge  to  leave  will  be 
stronger  than  It  has  been  at  any  time  in 
history.  Many  of  thej»e  people  will  be  in 
desperate  ccnditlcn.  In  the  countries  over- 
run by  Germany  tae  people  have  seen  their 
equipment.  livestock,  seed — everythtne— 
stolen  from  them  or  destroyed.  They  will 
have  nothing  but  their  sklll.s  and  a  desire 
to  build  new  homes  in  a  new  land. 

While  the  opportunities  for  colonization 
and  settlement  in  the  north  Pacific  region 
are  not  vast,  they  are  tremendously  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  resources 
development  and  security.  The  prcblem  in- 
volves development  of  a  policy  and  phms 
for  immigration,  settlement,  and  lar.d  de- 
velopment. These  policies,  while  not  letting; 
down  all  the  immigration  barriers,  shculd 
permit  rational  settlement  by  foreign  groups 
on  the  basis  of  assimilation  into  the  regional 
and  national  ecoaomies  of  both  na";ons. 
Obviously  parallel  policies  en  the  part  of 
Canada  and  the  United  State.^  would  be  very 
desirable. 

Industry,  too.  should  be  developed  v. uh  ati 
eye  to  improving  the  security  of  the  area 
through  the  attainment  of  some  bel'er  de- 
gree of  self-sufiBciency,  to  provide  strong  local 
support  for  the  military  establishments,  for 
bases,  for  the  trar,sp)ortation  system,  and  so 
forth.  Industry  also  would  contribute  stra- 
tegic and  essential  materials — known  to  exist 
in  Kome  quantity— to  national  industry  ar.d 
the  national  economief.  Local  industries  will 
be  based  primarily  on  the  mineral  wealth  vf 
the  area — the  e.xtent  of  which  is  not  ai  pre^^- 
ent  known — and  on  services  to  enlarged  local 
establishments  and  activities 

Answers  to  the  industry  problem  he  m  the 
fostering  of  optimum  development  of  the 
area  and  use  of  Us  resources.  In  mdastrial 
fields  the  pooling  of  raw  materials  and  mar- 
kets— in  contrast  to  destructive  compeiiticn. 
duplication  of  effort,  and  blanketing  of. de- 
velopment by  trade  barriers — are  important 
international  aspects. 

Since  the  North  Pacific  front  afTuids  the 
closest  approaches  from  America  to  Asia  by 
land,  sea,  or  air.  tne  significance  cf  the  area 
from  a  trade  standpoint  and  the  opporiun- 
itici  in  this  field  are  very  great.  Potential 
advantages  await  ooth  of  our  Nations  in  the 
cooperative  use  .ind  development  of  th.s 
front  and  its  terminal  facilities  in  connection 
with  world  reconstruction  of  physical  facil- 
ities, industries,  transportation,  and  com- 
merce. 

Looking  at  the  more  regional  a.spects  of  tl^.e 
trade  problem,  the  area  is  one  in  which 
physical  and  political  boundaies  and  bar- 
riers have  In  the  past  played  a  large  part. 
The  war  has  helped  wipe  these  barriers  away. 
at  least  for  the  present.  An  unparalleled  op- 
portunity will  exist  after  the  war  for  demon- 
strating that  there  can  be  amicable  ar.d 
natural  solutions  of  such  problems  between 
nations  Better  access  across  Alaska,  to  the 
Yukon  Territory,  and  to  northern  British 
Columbia  from  the  sea,  will  be  advantageous 
to  Canada,  and  access  to  Alaska  by  way  cf 
western  Canada  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
United  States.  This  suggests  the  increased 
use  of  free  ports  and  shipments-in-bond,  as 
well  as  a  reduction  of  the  formalities  for  per- 
sons wishing  to  cross  ihe  borders.  In  this 
last  resspect  the  United  States  might  well 
conform  more  closely  to  Canadian  practice. 

The  broad  problems  of  the  North  Pacific 
break  down  Into  a  number  of  important 
major  phase*— transportation,  settlement,  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  trade,  travel,  and  recrea- 
tion, and  so  forth — in  all  of  which  parallel, 
harmonious  action  on  the  part  of  both  na- 
tions in  exploration,  research,  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  trade  policies  Is  absolutely 
essential  If  this  area  is  to  realize  its  poten- 
tial development.  International  cooperation 
of  •  high  order  will  be  called  for.  There  are 
s  number  of  excellent  examples  of  collabora- 
tion between  the  two  oations.  including  the 


international  halibut  and  salmon  commis- 
sions; the  fur  seal  convention;  international 
control  of  boundary  waters;  and  overland 
transportation  In  the  latter  field  the  mili- 
tary highway  built  last  year  through  Canpda 
to  serve  Alaska  has  been  an  impressive 
achievement. 


P.\ciric   North  Amerka — Strategic  in  Peace 

As   IN    War 

I  By  Charles  Lugrin  Shaw) 

.\  fiieudly  tide  is  rising  in  Pacific  North 
America. 

It  IS  a  warm,  invigorating  tide  bearing  the 
happy  burden  of  good  will  and  collaboration 
between  the  p;^jple  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Ydu  can  glimpse  the  effects  of  this  smooth- 
flowing  development  in  couiitless  ways  and 
place-: — in  the  perfectly  functioning  program 
for  Joint  defense  of  the  West  coast,  in  the 
readiness  of  both  countries  to  share  their 
human  and  material  resources  to  mutual  ad- 
vantage, in  the  realization  by  many  business- 
men and  industrialists  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  West  cr.ast  States  that  the  road  to 
tonioirow'>  wealth  and  security  lies  in  the 
expansion  of  trade  between  North  and  South 
rather  than  in  dependence  on  transportation 
routes,  markets,  and  sources  of  supply  acro!?9 
the  mountains  between  West  and  East. 

You  can  see  the  spirit  of  teamwork  being 
transformed  Into  action  in  the  building  of 
air  br..s"s  across  British  Columbia  and  the 
Yukon  primarily  for  the  service  of  American 
war  planes  roaring  north  for  the  protection 
of  Alaska  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
Alaska  highway,  largely  across  Canadian  ter- 
ritory, for  a  similar  oijjcctive.  Ycu  can  see 
it,  too,  in  the  Improvement  of  British  Co- 
lumbia harbors  for  the  handling  of  American 
military  and  naval  supplies,  in  the  laying 
of  H  4C0-miIe  pipe  line  from  the  Norman  wells 
in  Canada'*-  Mackenzie  River  ocuntry  tc 
Whitehorse  in  the  Yukon  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  California's  oil  fields  in  meeting  tht 
north  8  wartime  needs. 

And  thtse  thmus  are  only  the  beginning. 

It  IS  Just  as  wjU  to  recognize  tlie  ex.stoncf 
of  thi.--  influence  now  and  to  appreciate  Its 
full  significance.  b<'cause  no  other  fcice  pos- 
sesses greater  potentiality  for  shaping  the 
future  de.'-tlny  cf  the  Northwest  on  a  con- 
structive pattern:  no  other  Instrument  can 
s(j  easily  guarantee  the  fullest  and  most  prof- 
itable realization  of  the  aieas  natural  assets. 

The  event.*;  cf  the  past  year  or  so  m  this 
northwestern  empire  are  stimulating  and  en- 
c  uragirg  to  us.  but  to  the  war  makers  of 
Japan  they  are  very  bad  news  indeed,  and  it 
must  be  poor  consolidation  to  tlie  little 
brown  men  of  Hirohito's  military  clique  to 
realize  that  they  themselves  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  speed  with  which  this  new 
situation  has  been  brought  about. 

Wlien  Tokyo  allied  it.^elf  with  the  Axis  early 
In  th:  war  Canada  received  its  first  tip-ofl  cf 
hapi:eiiing.s  to  come,  and  so  did  the  United 
States.  While  Congress  appropriated  funds 
for  the  fortification  of  Alaska  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  military  ba.5es  there.  Canada  put 
into  motion  plans  for  the  reinforcement  of 
her  own  western  shores.  Both  the  western 
nations  fortunately  realized,  in  time,  the 
strategic  value  of  Alaska  In  offensive  action 
against  hostile  powers  in  the  Far  East,  Just  as 
they  appreciated,  in  grim  reality,  the  vul- 
nerability of  that  northern  frontier  to  attack. 
Military  men  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  remembered  the  warning  uttered  in  a 
more  complacent  age  by  the  late  Billy  Mitchell 
that  Alaska  held  the  key  to  victory  in  the 
inevitable  conflict  In  the  Pacific. 

Canada  moved  boldly  m  defiance  of  Tokyo's 
protests  when  she  set  about  the  Job  of  estab- 
ll.^hing  a  chain  of  air  bases  across  the  wilder- 
ness of  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  to 
Alaska.  Japan  Interpreted  this  as  a  warlike 
move  in  a  time  o!  peace,  but  Canada  knew 
that  her  security  was  as  much  bound  up  in 
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the  safety  of  Alaska.  Isolated  except  from  the   | 
sea  approaches,  as  was    that   of   the  United    i 
States.    Canada  Ignored  the  yammcrlngs  of 
Tokyo's  diplomats  and  newspapers  and  got  on 
with  the  Job. 

Those  air  bases,  carved  out  of  the  forest  In 
a  country  previously  known  only  to  Indians 
and  the  occasional  trapper  and  prospector, 
wrote  a  new  page  In  history  for  Pacific  North 
America  and  in  the  friendly  relations  cf  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  To  engineers  and 
surveyors  who  charted  the  way  by  dog  team 
across  the  snow,  and  the  tough  bulldozer 
drivers  and  swampers  who  followed  them  by 
tractor.  It  was  probably  Just  another  task  of 
blazing  a  trail  into  the  unknown,  but  in 
reality  they  were  rolling  back  the  frontier  of 
tomorrow's  peaceful  commerce. 

By  early  December  1941  Canada  had  air 
bases  In  operation  at  such  remote  and  almost 
unheard-of  places  as  Dawson  Creek.  Fort  St. 
John,  Fort  Nelson,  and  Watson  Lake,  and 
huge  transport  planes  and  bombers  were 
winging  across  the  snows  to  the  land  of  the 
midnight  sun.  The  people  of  Alaska  could 
breathe  a  little  easier.  Their  period  of  over- 
land isolation  was  ended. 

Then  came  the  near  miracle  of  the  Alaska 
Highway.  There  had  been  talk  of  such  a 
project  for  years.  In  the  Puget  Sound  coun- 
try it  was  discussed  usually  as  a  tourist  enter- 
prise. In  the  early  1930s  the  late  Premier 
Simon  Eraser  Tolmle,  of  British  Columbia, 
had  envisioned  such  a  road  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  the  settlement  of  the  undevel- 
oped north.  His  successor.  Premier  T.  D. 
Pattullo,  had  regarded  the  Alaska  highway  as 
a  way  of  making  his  dream  of  Yukon  annexa- 
tion come  true.  A  grizzled  sourdough 
mushed  overland  to  the  Chicago  exposition 
with  his  team  of  malamutes  to  prove  that 
the  route  was  passable,  and  Alaskans  began 
campaigning  for  the  highway,  because  it 
would  provide  an  alternative  to  the  slow  and 
sometimes  hazardous  Journey  by  boat  along 
the  foggy  west  coast.  But  it  still  seemed  a 
far-away  prospect. 

Tlie  threat  of  war  suddenly  made  the  road 
to  Alaska  a  vital  necessity.  There  were  those 
who  said  It  couldn't  be  built;  so-called  ex- 
perts who  claimed  the  muskeg  swamps  of 
the  north  would  be  Impassable,  who  said  the 
heavy  snows  would  paralyze  traffic  most  cf 
the  year.  But  they  had  discounted  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  United  States  Ccrps  of 
Engineers  and  B  ig  Gen.  Bill  Hoge  who  were 
assigned  to  the  Job.  Within  a  year  the  engi- 
neers had  punched  through  a  passcble  road 
to  Alaska,  while  a  group  of  Canadian  con- 
tractors proceeded  with  the  construction  cf 
a  wider,  more  durable  hi'jhway  along  the 
same  route.  The  skeptics  were  silenced.  The 
Ala'^ka  Highway  had  passed  from  the  dream 
world  to  re?Iity. 

The  air  bases  and  the  highway  were  im- 
portant steps,  but  others  were  to  follow  Al- 
ready considerable  progress  has  been  m.ade 
in  the  laying  of  a  pipe  line  from  the  Macken- 
z  e  River  to  Whitehorse  and  from  the-e  the 
oil  from  the  northern  field  will  be  transported 
to  S'sagway  and  thence  to  Alaska— another 
daring  enterprise  which  in  peace  would  hp.ve 
been  considered  Impossible  but  in  wartime 
an  undertaking  of  first-rate  Importance. 

E-panslcn  in  the  international  Northwest 
Is  really  rolling  now  Every  big  construction 
project  s?ems  to  be  merely  the  curtain  raiser 
for  another.  The  a:r  bases,  for  instance,  pre- 
ceded  the  highway.  Then  came  the  p*pe  line, 
and  largelv  because  of  the  pipe  line  and  the 
main  hiehway  to  Alaska  a  new  network  of 
connecting  roads  is  under  con  truction.  The 
public  hasn't  he.-^rd  much  about  these  new 
roads  because  most  of  them  are  in  virtually 
unknown  country  and  because  military  pre- 
cautions make  it  advisable  to  shroud  a  good 
deal  cf  such  developments  in  secrecy. 

With  so  many  secmmaly  Impo^r-sible  tMngs 
already  accomplished,  even  a  raihoad  to 
Alaska  ro  longer  seems  such  a  remote  p:os- 
pect.     Tne  pre  pored  route  cf  such  a  line  has 


.already  been  surveyed  by  a  group  of  engl- 
neerinu  parties  under  the  general  direction 
cf  Frederick  Delano,  the  spry  80-year-old 
uncle  of  President  Rcosevelt.  Men  who  know 
that  stretch  of  country  say  that  railroad  con- 
struction there  would  not  be  costly;  the 
tracks  would  be  laid  along  a  natural  trench 
extending  almost  to  the  border  of  Alaska,  a 
series  of  lakes  and  rivers  providing  easy  trans- 
portation for  construction  supplies. 

If  such  a  road  Is  built,  steel  ripped  up  from 
abandoned  mountain  lines  in  some  Western 
States  may  provide  the  rails,  and  old  but  still 
serviceable  locomotives  now  gathering  rust  in 
roundhouses  across  the  country  may  come 
out  cf  retirement.  The  railroad  to  Alaska, 
built  for  an  emergency,  may  not  be  a  crack, 
streamlined  proposition  in  Its  early  years, 
but  it  would  get  the  freight  through  and 
that's  the  factor  that  counts.  | 

The  line  would  probably  run  north  from 
Prince  George,  the  war-booming  little  town 
in  central  British  Columbia  through  which 
the  Canadian  National  transcontinental 
passes  to  Prince  Rupert.  This  connection 
would  provide  the  needed  link  with  the  west 
coast  and  the  Middle  West,  but  long-term 
planners  in  Pacific  North  America  lock  for- 
ward to  another  development  that  will  add 
Immeasurably  to  the  value  of  the  proposed 
railroad  to  Alaska— the  extension  of  the  Pa- 
cific Great  Eastern  Railway  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  giving  Seattle.  Vancouver.  Port- 
land, and  other  Northwest  cities  straight-line 
rail  connection  with  the  far  north. 

The  Pacific  Great  Eastern,  operating  wholly 
In  British  Columbia  and  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  Province,  was  originally  con- 
ceived as  a  means  of  opening  ut  the  poten- 
tially wealthy  area  between  the  Canadian 
National's  Prince  Rupert  line  and  the  Ca- 
nadian transcontinental  roads  through  the 
sou' hern  section  of  British  Columbia.  Tlie 
line  now  runs  from  Squamlsh  on  Howe  Sound 
In  the  south  to  Quesnel  in  the  north — a  situa- 
tion which  has  prompted  some  critics  to  say 
It  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  But  even 
at  that  the  little  340-mile  railroad  is  more 
than  paying  its  operating  expenses.  To  make 
It  an  effective  link  In  the  north-south  chain  it 
would  be  necessary  to  complete  the  road  from 
Quesnel  to  Prince  George  and  provide  a  feeder 
line  from  Clinton  or  some  other  town  along 
the  southern  section  of  the  road  to  tie  in 
with  the  transcontinental  services  Into  Van- 
couver. 

Premier  John  Hart,  of  British  Columbia,  a 
resolute  believer  in  the  desirability  of  expand- 
ing business  between  north  and  south,  and  a 
champion  of  collaboration  between  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Pacific  Northwest  regardless  of 
political  boundaries,  hopes  that  the  Govern- 
ment's railroad  may  serve  In  the  manner  out- 
lined to  weave  the  interests  of  the  Interna- 
tional northwest  Into  closer  harmony.  Mr. 
Hirt.  like  many  other  British  Columbians, 
feels  that  the  great  barrier  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  has  fostered  a  kinship  between 
British  Columbia  and  the  coast  States  that 
may  have  tremendous  benefits  for  the  entire 
area.  Fast  transportation,  he  realizes.  Is 
one  of  the  surest  instruments  for  accomplish- 
ing that  end. 

If  the  railroad  Is  not  buUt.  there  is  a 
good  prospect  of  a  highway  being  built  north 
from  Prince  George  to  connect  with  the 
Alaska  road;  in  fact,  such  a  project  Is  essen- 
Ual  If  the  Puget  Sound  country  and  the 
Coast  States  as  well  as  southern  British  Co- 
lumbia are  to  avoid  being  by-paesed  by  traf- 
fic to  and  from  Alaska  and  other  northern 
points  now  routed  via  Edmonton  and  the 
Alaska  highway. 

Development  of  airways  will  make  it 
easier  to  maintain  contact  with  the  north 
in  future  years,  and  giant  transport  planes 
will  carry  on  the  Job  pioneered  during  the 
past  decade  or  so  by  Canada's  bush  pilots. 
Aircraft,  combined  with  the  other  agencies 
of  transport,  are  hastening  settlement  in  one 
of  the  continent's  richest  regions — a  region 


reelected  since  the  dawn  of  time  but  now  a 
field  lor  broad  cooperative  study  with  a  view 
to  long-term  economic  development. 

The  two  nations  are  working  together  on 
this  project  that  may  have  a  vital  bearing 
on  future  development  d  the  wbcle  North- 
west, even  though  the  area  directly  affccud 
Is  northern  British  Columbia,  the  Yukon. 
Alaska,  and  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories. No  one  knows  the  North  more  thor- 
oughly than  Dr.  Charles  Camsell,  Canada's 
deputy  minister  of  mines  and  resources,  who, 
with  Dr.  W.  A.  Macintosh  of  Ottawa,  will 
head  the  Canadian  committee.  Dr.  Camsell. 
Indeed,  was  born  at  Fort  Llard  In  the  North- 
west Territories,  and  he  has  covered  thou- 
sands of  miles  by  dog  team  and  airplane  in 
the  north.  Dr.  Alvln  H.  Hansen  of  Harvard 
university,  and  James  C.  Bettle  of  Portland. 
Oreg  .  the  American  representatives,  are  sm- 
ilariy  well  Informed  on  the  resources  of  the 
million-mile  area  to  be  studied. 

They  know  that  this  vast  stretch  of  lard 
comprises  an  area  double  that  of  Norway. 
Sweden,  and  Finland  combined,  and  that 
the  general  nature  of  the  country  and  its 
resources  is  similar  to  that  of  Scandinavia, 
although  the  population — barely  lOO.OOO^ls 
less  than  one-hundredth  that  of  the  three 
European   countries. 

They  know  that  the  fertile  sweep  of  the 
Peace  River  Valley,  to  mention  only  one  sec- 
tion, has  grown  grain  fine  enough  to  win 
the  world's  championship  at  Chicago:  that 
there  are  enormous  deposits  of  high-grade 
coal  there;  that  the  geological  formations 
suggest  the  presence  of  several  major  oil 
fields. 

Fur  attracted  the  first  white  men  Into  that 
little  known  land,  and  gold — the  Yukon  alone 
yielded  $200.000.C00  In  its  psak  years- 
brought  the  second  advance.  Fur  and  gold 
may  contirue  for  some  time  to  be  Important 
products  there,  but  future  statistics  will  have 
more  to  tell  about  production  of  oil — from 
Peace  River,  the  Norman  field  now  serving 
the  pipe  line  to  Whitehorse.  and  the  fabu- 
lous tar  sands  cf  Athabaska;  grain  and  other 
farm  produce  from  the  valleys  of  the  Peace 
and  other  mighty  rivers;  ccal  from  the  moun- 
tainous scams  of  Hudson  Hope;  lumber  and 
pulp  from  virgin  forests  that  extend  to  all 
horizons. 

Here  indeed  is  a  vast  new  world  for  peace- 
ful conquest  by  commerce  and  industry  and 
British  Columbians  have  learned  to  depend 
on  American  capital  and  rescurccfulnes?  to 
help  them  In  the  mighty  undertaking  that 
lies  before  them. 

Cne  cf  Canada's  greatest  provinces,  with 

an   area   greater   than   that   of  Oregon    and 

Texas  combined.   British   Columbia,  with   a 

pcpulatlcn  cf  barely  800.000,  has  welcomed 

the  cooperation  of  Americans  In  developing 

an  annual  industrial  revenue  of  moie  than 

half  a  billlcn  dollars. 

I        Up  to  the  present  time  probably  the  most 

I    important  factor  In  the  development  of  In- 

I    torior  Alaska  has  been  gold  mining,  but  It  is 

I    the  belief  of  many  that  In  the  future  greater 

>    slgnlflcince   will    be   attached    to   Its   other 

I    minerals. 

While  the  amount  of  prospecting  for  met- 
'  als  other  than  gold  has  been  relatively  small, 
substantial  reserves  of  Industrial  raw  ma- 
terials are  known  to  exist  throughout  Ala.'^ka. 
The  fabulously  rich  copper  deposits  ol  the 
Copper  River  country  are  said  to  be  worked 
cut.  but  numerous  other  prospects  are  re- 
ported in  southeast  Alaska.  Likewise,  sub- 
stantial deposlU  of  Iron  are  found  In  various 
areas,  notably  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
subject  of  a  most  encouraging  report  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  in  1941. 

In  the  Fairbanks  district  tungsten  Is  being 
produced  In  increasing  quantities.  Quick- 
silver operations  are  underway  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kuskokwlm,  and  there  have  been 
chrome  developments  near  Seldovla  on  the 
Kenal  peninsula.  The  vast  nickel  deposits 
on  Yakobi  Island  have  been  under  study,  and 
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antimony  mining  will  likely  become  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  Kantishna  Hill 
and  Tok  River  areas. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  possibilities 
t'yf  tin  mining  in  the  Cape  Prince  ot  Wales 
region,  as  well  as  at  various  placers  In  other 
regions — seme  of  which  would  probably  be 
In  production  today  if  more  favorably  located. 
Oil  reserve."!  such  as  those  at  Yakutat  will 
likely  aid  In  the  over-all  development  of  the 
Territory. 

The  Douglas  flr  recognizes  no  international 
boundary,  nor  does  the  sockeye  salmon,  and 
Amerlcan.s  have  not  hesitated  to  cross  the 
border  to  help  British  Columbia  build  hor 
forest  industry  to  the  point  where  it  yields 
more  than  tlOO.OOO  000  a  year  and  her  fisher- 
ies more  than  $25  000.000.  and  Americans  have 
played  their  part  in  the  creation  of  a  $75,000,- 
000  mining  industry  In  a  Canadian  Province 
probably  endowed  more  lavishly  by  a  diversity 
of  metals  than  any  other. 

This  unity  has  been  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  history-making  developments  of  the 
past  2  or  3  years — the  hastening  to  reality 
of  aspirations  that  might  otherwise  have 
waited  generations  for  fulfillment.  The 
speed  with  which  so  many  of  these  events 
have  ccme  to  pass  during  the  emergency  of 
war  suggests  the  rapidity  with  which  other 
phases  of  northwest  expansion  may  be  real- 
ized If  the  people  of  both  countries  are  not 
lacking  in  faith  and  determination. 

The  fact  that  must  not  be  Ignored — the  fact 
that  carries  with  It  the  most  promise  for 
tomorrow — Is  the  comradeship  that  has  pre- 
vailed among  Canadians  and  Americans  work- 
ing together  toward  a  common  objective. 
Here  In  Pacific  North  America  we  have  seen 
the  rich  fruits  of  a  realistic  good-neighbor 
policy  among  people  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage and  upholding  the  same  Ideals — the 
classic  example  of  what  two  nations  In  prac- 
tical cooperation  can  achieve. 

In  the  years  to  come  it  will  be  our  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  what  can  be  done  under 
the  stress  and  pressure  of  global  war  can  be 
duplicated,  extended,  and  Improved  by  the 
tame  spirit  of  constructive  teamwork,  blessed 
by  Jhe  influences  of  peace. 


Radio  Address  of  Edward  R.  Murrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

or  NOKTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1.  19i3 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  following  radio 
address  made  by  Edward  R.  Murrow 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
from  Philadelphia  on  June  20.  1943. 
Mr.  Murrow  is  chief  of  the  European 
stafT  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem and  has  been  stationed  in  London 
for  the  past  6  years.  His  reporting  of  the 
events  prior  to  the  war  and  during  the 
war  has  interpreted  to  America  the  war 
situation  in  all  of  its  ramifications.  It 
might  be  well  for  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  ponder  seriously  the 
suggestions  and  comments  made  by  Mr. 
Murrow  on  this  occasion: 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  heard  two  Englishmen 
talking  about  antl-Brltish  sentiment  in  this 
ccuntry.    One  of  them  remarked:  "We  really 


shouldn't  be  disturbed  when  the  Americins 
say  harsh  things  about  the  British.  After 
all,  they  say  some  quite  frightful  things  about 
each  other."  For  the  last  week  I've  been  lis- 
tening to  voices  and  locking  at  faces  in 
Washington  and  here  in  Philadelphia.  We 
certainly  haven't  lost  our  habit  of  plain  talk. 
And  we're  friendlier  people  than  we  were, 
riding  In  crowded  bu'sses,  .^h.irlng  taxicabs. 
doing  without  several  thincs  we  thorsbt  were 
essentials,  bu*  which  we  discovered  were,  in 
fact,  luxuries.  It  dcesn't  seem  to  me  that 
we're  complaining  very  much  about  riitu  n- 
Ing.  but  some  cf  the  talk  you  hear  in  Wash- 
ington is  a  little  confusing.  The  first  cniiple 
of  times  I  heard  someone  say  "We'll  win  this 
ill  1944"  I  thought  they  were  talking;  abuut 
the  war.  Anyone  who  does  a  little  lis'enlng 
111  Washington  these  days  is  liable  to  get  the 
Impression  that  we're  fighting  two  wais.  No 
one  who  has  seen  what's  happened  to  Europe. 
even  before  the  shooting  war  bPEran.  could 
t"fplore  the  continuation  or  political  discus- 
sion, but  whatever  our  domestic  political 
differences  may  be  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  enemy  of  this  people  is  to  be  found 
en  foreign  soil,  not  iii  Washington. 

That  city  is  a  bewildering  place,  all  right. 
There  is  some  border  warfare  in  the  uncharted 
"no  man's  land"  between  administrative 
agencies.  Tliere  are  people  who  will  tell  y  >u 
that  the  whole  thing  is  a  mes.s — no  clear-cut 
definition  of  function  or  authority — three 
agencies  trj'ing  to  do  the  same  job.  A  lot  of 
personal  Jealousies  in  high  places.  S<")me  of 
those  things  may  be  true,  but  they  cant  all 
be  true.  It  Just  isn't  possible  For  if  Ccn- 
giess  is  stupid  and  our  administrators  in- 
ccmpetent.  then  how  is  it  that  we've  trained 
and  equipped  huge  armies,  whipped  the  Axis 
at  their  favorite  game  of  economic  warfare, 
and  geared  our  whole  economy  to  war  produc- 
tion? I've  seen  some  of  the  things  we've  done 
abroad — the  flood  of  weapons  and  supplies 
pouring  into  north  Africa;  the  great  military 
establishments  in  Britain  and  Iceland  and 
Newfoundland.  It  is  the  outpouring  of  a 
great,  strong  nation  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day  it  will  produce  victory,  but  that  victory 
m.ay  be  delayed,  its  fruits  soured,  if  our  do- 
mestic political  war  takes  precedence  ever  the 
war  against  our  enemies. 

That  city  of  Washington  is  filled  with  hard- 
working people.  To  this  reporter  it's  the 
hardest  working  capital  in  the  world.  They 
tell  me  there  are  a  lot  of  bureaucrats  down 
there.  That's  probably  true,  but  bureaus 
are  needed  to  run  a  war  and  men  and  women 
are  required  lo  man  the  bureau.s  and  that's 
how  they  become  bureaucrats.  Whatever 
name  we  choose  to  call  them  they're  a  lot 
of  hard-working  Americans  down  there  try- 
ing to  help  win  this  war 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  derided 
to  abolish  the  domestic  activities  nf  ti^e  Office 
of  War  Information.  If  th«>  Senate  concurs. 
that  organization  will  fold  up  Maybe  it 
should,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  reason,  and 
claiming  that  Elmer  Davis  is  another 
Goeblx?ls  isn't  a  reason — it's  ludicrous  As 
I  understand  it.  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion was  establushed  K)  help  win  this  w.ir. 
Its  success  or  failure  at  that  Job  ought  to 
determine  Its  future.  No  one  can  be  sure 
what  part  propaganda  and  p.-^ychologicil 
warfare  has  played  so  far.  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  time  is  coming  and 
soon  when  the  Germans  will  be  vulnerable 
to  a  sustained  campaign  designed  t.i  weaken 
their  will  to  fight.  If  that  Job  is  done  well. 
It  might  shorten  the  war  by  months,  and 
shortening  the  war  by  months  means  tlie 
saving  of  a  great  many  American  lives. 

Next  winter  In  Europe  will  be  a  terrible 
winter.  As  it  closes  in  the  German  people 
will  be  weary  and  wondering.  If  we  have 
anything  to  say  to  them  that  will  be  the 
time  to  say  It.  Optimism  and  courage  are 
pretty  hard  to  hold  en  to  when  you're  cold. 


I  m  not  competent  to  speak  of  the  domestic 
activities  of  »he  Office  of  War  Information, 
but  I  can  tfll  vt  u  that  if  that  organization 
l.s  wrecked  our  campaign  of  political  warfare 
aiiamst  the  enemy  will  suiler,  and  I  can  re- 
port tiiat  in  the  opinion  of  every  competent 
ob.-erver,  military  and  civilian,  that  I  havfl 
seen  In  the  course  cf  considerable  traveling 
we  are  not  so  near  to  winning  this  war  as  to 
be  Justified  in  discarding  anything  that 
might  help  win  It. 

There  are  those  in  Washington  who  see 
In  this  effort  to  fragnienlate  the  Office  of 
War  Information  the  opening  gun  in  the  1944 
campaign,  the  Presidential  campaign.  It's 
diiTicult — almost  inlpo.'^s:b!e — for  one  re- 
cently returned  from  the  fighting  fronts  to 
accept  that  explanation.  Healthy  political 
controversy  is  one  of  the  safeguards  of 
democracy,  but  it  Just  can't  be  that  any 
of  us  are  confuted  about  the  relative  im- 
portance cf  the  1944  campaign  and  the  bloody, 
bitter  campaigns  cf  the  winter  of  1943. 

In  Britain,  ministers  of  information  came 
and  wen»-  with  surprising  speed.  They  once 
talked  of  forming  a  club  for  ex-ministers  of 
information,  but  the  principle  of  political 
warfare  wa.s  never  seriously  questioned,  be- 
cause it  was  agreed  that  It  might  help  win 
the  war.  If  the  OfBce  of  War  Information 
can't  do  anything  to  help  win  the  war.  then 
we  would  all  acree  that  it  should  be  abolished, 
but  if  it  can  then  those  who  destroy  it,  for 
reasons  of  i3<5litics  or  personalities,  are  as- 
EUinin?;  a  considerable  responsibility. 

Yesterday.  Mr  Robert  Patterson,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War.  said  that  Army  production 
was  considerably  below  schedule  for  the 
month  cf  May  and  the  first  10  days  of  June 
weren't  much  better.  Mr.  Patterson  was 
worried  about  complacency  and  cvercon- 
fldence.  The  belief  the  war  is  as  good  as 
w.-n.  It's  part  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion Jtib  to  Combat  such  complacency.  May- 
be what  they  need  is  more  money,  more  time 
to  get  on  'V  th  the  Job — free  from  threats  of 
liquidation. 

There's  been  a  fair  amount  of  optimism 
noticeable  durmtj  the  past  week.  The  closing 
of  the  Syrian  frontier  has  served  to  remind 
us  of  tlie  existence  of  the  well-equipped 
Ninth  and  Tenth  British  Armies,  but  their 
lUie  depends  upon  Turkey's  actions  and, 
while  the  opening  of  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean has  encouraged  the  Turks,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  think  that  they  are  any  nearer  to 
active  participation  In  the  war.  The  problem 
that  confronts  them  is  one  of  timing.  Their 
interests  demand  that  they  Insure  their 
peace,  their  place  in  the  post-war  settlement. 
Their  interests  al.=o  demand  that  they  enter 
the  war  at  a  time  when  they  can  achieve 
their  objective  at  the  smallest  cost.  And 
one  of  their  main  objectives  must  be  to  make 
it  unnecessary  fir  the  Russians  to  ccme  too 
far  into  the  Balkans. 

There  have  been  reports,  reeking  with 
optlmirm,  com.mi:  out  of  Stockholm— one 
of  the  most  unreliable  news  centers  of  the 
world.  There  have  been  more  stories  of 
Italian  peace  feelers,  but  they  originated  in 
Algiers,  and  the  climate  there  seems  to  be 
particularly  suited  to  the  growth  of  rumors. 

The  time  miy  come  when  the  Allies  can 
settle  with  Italy.  If  they  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept a  fa.scism  t:  at  would  be  favorable  to  us 
instead  of  favorable  to  Germany,  but  that 
time  has  not  vet  arrived.  When  it  does  we 
shall  see  the  second  great  test  of  Allied  policy. 
The  prospects,  so  far  as  one  can  Judge  them 
from  talking  with  responsible  people  in  Lon- 
don and  m  Washington,  seem  to  be  cnccur- 
asing.  I  have  heard  many  assurances  that  we 
will  have  no  dealing  with  Badcglio,  the 
Hou.se  of  Savoy,  or  Grandi.  or  anyone  else  who 
is  a  gr^d  Fascist  .so  long  as  he  thought  it 
would  pay. 

Today  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Swiss 
newspaper  Baseler  Nachrichten  was  permitted 
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to  send  an  interesting  dispatch  out  of  Berlin. 
He  says  the  Germans  have  altered  their  basic 
strategy  and  will  not  now  attempt  a  major 
campaign  In  Ru'.sla,  that  they  have  decided 
to  conserve  their  strength  to  repel  an  Allied 
invasion  from  the  weit.  It's  Just  possible 
that  that  is  what's  happened.  CerUinly, 
most  military  ob.'-ervers  in  London  expected 
the  German  attack  to  get  under  way  some- 
thing like  3  weeks  ago,  but,  then,  London 
military  men  have  not  always  been  correct 
111  their  assessment  of  the  position  in  Russia. 
I  remember  when  Germany  first  attacked 
Russia  the  estimate  was  generally  given  as  6 
weeks. 

We  are  engaped  In  a  campaign  of  nerve 
warfare  against  the  Axis  and  in  a  campaign 
of  that  kind,  attempting  to  mislead  them, 
we're  In  some  danger  of  misleading  ourselves 
and  the  conquered  people  of  the  continent. 
If  the  Germans  have  in  fact  decided  to  fol- 
low a  purely  defensive  strategy  It  is  certain 
that  they  hope  to  held  us  off  until  the  Allies 
fall  to  quarreling  amongst  themselves.  Ex- 
aggerated hopes — optimism  about  an  early 
and  cheap  victory — might  form  good  grovmd 
for  quarrels  and  disappointments  later  on. 
I  don't  knew  any  more  than  you  do  about  how 
long  this  war  will  last,  but  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  Oi  talking  with  a  lot  of  men  who 
will  be  in  charge  cf  the  flshting  and  every 
last  one  of  them  talked  in  pretty  solemn 
terms  about  the  price  we  shall  have  to  pay 
and  the  time  it  will  take  to  do  the  Job.  I  have 
yet  to  meet  one  who  expects  the  conquest  of 
Europe  to  be  either  easy  or  quick. 

One  of  the  problems  that  confronts  the 
British  and  ourselves  is  the  simple  one  of 
Communications.  Consider  the  present  labor 
crisis  hete.  The  other  day  I  noticed  a  story 
by  an  able  Journalist.  Raymond  Clapper;  he 
was  writing  from  London,  and  he  reported 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  explain  the 
coal  dispute  to  the  British  people.  That's 
certainly  true.  But  that  isn't  because  the 
British  Journalists  here  have  done  a  bad  Job 
in  reporting  it.  Their  dispatches  have  been 
good  reporting.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
In  Britain  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the 
claims  of  the  miners.  Their  record  in  Britain 
has  been  one  of  prolonged  bitterness  between 
miners  and  management.  But  the  princi- 
ple of  collective  bargaining  and  industrial 
arbitration  has  long  been  accepted.  There 
is  wartime  labor  legislation  in  Britain,  and 
1  suppose  It  would  be  called  restrictive.  It 
simply  gives  the  right  to  tell  all  workers  In 
essential  Industries  where  they  shall  work, 
and  for  how  much  and  for  how  many  hours. 
They  cant  quit  •  •  •  they  can't  be  fired 
unless  the  representative  of  the  Minister  of 
Labor  agrees. 

Labor  is  under  the  control  of  Ernest  Eevin. 
an  old-time  trade-union  leader  who  enjoys 
the  respect  of  the  workers,  and  labor  is  con- 
scripted and  that  includes  wom.en.  SinR;e 
women  may  be  called  up  and  sent  from  the 
south  to  tlie  north.  They  may  te  taken  out 
of  textile  factories  and  directed  to  go  and 
work  in  ammunition  factories.  These  regu- 
lations arc  sweeping,  and  they  tie  the  woriier 
to  his  Job.  Persistent  absenteeism  Is  pun- 
ished by  fines  or  impri.-onment,  and  some  of 
the  fines  and  some  of  the  terms  cf  imprison- 
ment are  heavy,  indeed.  But  It  was  realized 
at  the  beginning  that  le::islation  to  control 
only  labor  simply  would  not  work.  So  along 
with  labor  lei'islatlon  went  what  was  called 
the  exce:s-prcflts  tax,  which  Juit  meant  that 
business  profits  above  the  pre-war  level 
would  be  taxed  100  percent.  Then  if  prices 
of  food  and  essential  goods  were  not  the 
force  of  demand  for  higher  wages,  something 
had  to  be  done  about  that.  So  there  was 
established  a  system  of  government  subsi- 
dies designed  to  keep  prices  down.  The  sys- 
tem doesn't  work  perfectly.  Much  of  it 
probably  wouldn  t  work  at  all  here  for  our 
problems    are   diUerent    and    'n    many    ways 


more  complex,  but  It  la  based  on  one  prin- 
ciple, and  that  Is  that  sacrifices,  whether  of 
money  or  personal  liberty  must  be  made  at 
equal  and  as  universal  aa  poeelble.  And  it 
was  based  on  something  else,  too,  the  reali- 
zation that  unless  labor  and  business  gave 
up  some  of  their  freedom  of  action  they 
stood  In  mortal  danger  of  losmg  it  all.  In 
those  days  the  danger  was  apparent.  It 
came  down  out  of  the  night  sky.  You  could 
go  down  to  Dover  and  lock  across  the 
Channel  and  see  It.  Our  danger  may  not  be 
so  apparent,  but  that  doesn't  make  it  less 
real." 


Thirteen-Point  Peace  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

OF   TENNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1. 1943 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert,  by 
request,  a  certain  peace  plan  as  outlined 
by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Vanderhoof  of  this  city: 

VANDEUHCOr  13 -POINT  PEACE  PLAN  TO  ELIMINATE 
FtrrURK  WARS  AFTER  VICTORY 

1.  An  organization  or  association  to  be 
formed  among  the  United  Nations,  and  those 
others  which  will  have  been  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy. 

2.  These  nations  large  and  small  shall  be 
permitted  to  set  up  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernmenis.  without  Influence  or  demand. 

3.  These  nations  shall  set  up  a  new  code  of 
International  law. 

4  Present  enemy  nations  shall  not  be 
barred  from  membership  in  such  organiza- 
tion or  association 

5  Each  nation  in  association,  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  membership  must  adopt  or  write 
a  constitutional  amendment,  waiving  all  right 
by  power  of  their  government  to  declare  war, 
unless  attacked  by  forcible  arms.  The  as- 
sociation to  decide  what  constitutes  forcible 
attacl:. 

6.  All  power  to  so  declare  war  must  rest 
with  the  people  of  each  respective  nation,  by 
popular  vote. 

7.  The  armament  of  each  of  these  nations 
shall  not  be  in  excess  to  that  which  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  Internal  order.  Size  of 
each  respective  army  to  be  determined  by  the 
assocat;cn  or  union. 

8.  An  International  chamber  of  commerce 
to  be  organized  with  equal  representation 
among  these  United  Nations,  to  create  mar- 
kets and  guide  in  the  fair  distribution  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods  The 
main  cb'ect  cf  such  chamber  is  to  eliminate 
competition  among  nations  as  much  as  pos- 
s.be.  Tariffs  of  each  member  nation  to  be 
regulated  by  the  association. 

9.  The  princ  pal  of  freedom  of  religion 
m'ast  be  a  point  of  adoption  among  these 
nations.  This  to  be  the  constitutional  right 
of  all  the  peoples  of  these  respective  nations. 

10.  The  principal  of  freedom  of  trade,  of 
the  seas,  and  in  the  air  must  be  adopted. 

11.  Any  nations  not  Joining  this  associa- 
tion or  union,  by  adoption  of  agreement  as 
set  forth  In  paragraphs  6,  6,  and  9  shall  be 
cut  off  from  international  trade,  postal  ex- 
change, and  diplomatic  relations  with  all 
nations  of  this  association.  Citizens  of  the 
outlawed  nation  will  not  te  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  boundary  of  any  of  the  associated 
nations. 

12.  Each  nation  of  these  United  Nations, 
both  large  and  small  ahaU  have  only  equal 


representation  in  this  association.  Terri- 
torial claims  and  boundary  disputes  to  be 
settled  by  the  aEsocistlon. 

13.  A  sizable  International  police  force  or 
army  to  be  maintained  In  readiness  to  oc- 
cupy any  aggressing  nonmember  nation. 
Also  to  see  that  the  laws  of  this  association 
are  Justly  maintained. 


0.  p.  A.  Price  RegnlatioBs  on  Farm  Food 
Products 


EXTENSION  OP  RES^IARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

0-.    MISSOT7KI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBak 

Thursday,  July  1.  1U3 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  a  meeting  of  farmers  liv- 
ing in  Howard  County,  Mo.,  provides  the 
Congress  what  I  believe  to  be  an  up-to- 
date  picture  of  problems  facing  the  aver- 
age rural  community  in  my  State: 

FATrnr,  Mo.,  June  19,  1943. 

A    REPORT    OF    A    MEETING    OF    HOWARD    COOTITT 
FARKXRS 

A  group  of  Howard  County  farmers  study- 
ing transportation  problems  met  lo  the  court 
house  at  Fayette,  June  15,  1*43,  and  out  of 
this  meeting  came  the  Idea  that  there  are 
more  serious  problems  affecting  the  fanners 
personally  and  directly  than  those  of  trans- 
portation. The  much  more  serious  problem 
is  that  of  forced  Uquldation  of  Uvestock 
caused  by  uncertainties  from — 

1.  The  threats  of  price  ceilings  on  live 
animals. 

2.  The  price  roll-back  on  meats. 

3.  The  inability  to  secure  feed — either 
grains  or  proteins. 

4.  The  lack  of  sufficient  labor  for  crop  and 
livestock  production. 

The  situation  \b  boimd  to  become  worse  as 
long  as  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in- 
sists on  holding  farm  prices  down  during  a 
period  of  rapidly  rising  costs  of  production 
and  labor  shortage  on  the  farm.  This  is 
certain  to  reduce  food  supplies,  which  in  It- 
sef  creates  an  economic  tendency  to  Infla- 
tion and  black  markets  because  of  the  un- 
avoidable condition  of  an  inadequate  aupply 
of  food  to  meet  an  ever-increasing  abnormal 
demand. 

The  tendency  of  farmers  Is  to  liquidate 
unfinished  animals  and.  In  fllsgittt  to  let 
down  in  all  lines  of  their  farming  activities. 
Farmers  are  attempting  to  conserve  capital, 
earned  the  hard  way.  and  to  avoid  losses  on 
future  operations.  This  situation  exists  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  patriotism  had  spurred 
them  to  unusual  efforts  of  production  in  the 
past. 

The  Government's  present  attitude  will  un- 
questionably restilt  in  the  conditions  out- 
lined by  the  Doane  Agricultural  Service  as 
listed  below: 

"1.  Livestock  will  be  rapidly  liquidated. 

"2.  Farmers"  financial  losses  will  be  heavy. 

"3.  The  Nation's  food  leases  wlU  be  serioxis." 

The  committee  feels  Justified  In  making  the 
following  recommendation: 

Prices  of  farm  food  products  will  have  to 
be  increased  if  farmers  are  to  produce  the 
needed  supplies. 

Gut  E.  Jamks.  Glasgow,  Chairrnan. 
W.  W    Harvbt,  Armstrong. 
JxjiAv'a  JoHvuxxTM.,  Fayette. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 
or 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

or    TEN N  ESSE! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1943 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  tx':>nd  my  rnnark.;.  I  incluie  a 
letter  from  Hop.  Gordon  H.  Turner,  man- 
aRt-r  of  Na-hville  master  project  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  together 
with  a  report  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Smith,  chair- 
man of  the  Tcnne.sc-ee  National  Youth 
Admini>tration  advisory  committee,  for 
the  fi.-cal  year  juit  closing: 

National   Yoi'th    ADMiN'iSTr.ATinN. 

Na.shmlle  Master  Fr.oJECT, 
Sahitile  ::.  Teun..  June  29.  1943. 
Hon    Wirt  Cou.-.tney, 

Rcp'e^cr.tatite  from   Tcnr.cssce. 
HouiC  Office  Building, 

Warhtng:on.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Coltitn  y:  Dr.  S.  L.  SmUh.  of 
Peabcdy  C'oUc^e,  and  chairman  of  the  Tcn- 
ne.-Hfee  National  Ycuth  .Admlnistraticn  Ad- 
Tlacry  Commute*,  suggested  that  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  report  of  our  work  for  the  year 
recently  prepared  I  am  attaching  one  he:e- 
wlth. 

Regardless  of  the  future  of  National  Youth 
Admlnlstrat  on.  I  think  we  have  done  a  good 
Job  and  a  very  necessary  Job  on  this  master 
project  I  hcpe  you  will  take  the  time  to 
read  ih:8  report  I  am  sending  copies  to  Mr 
PRUST.  Mr.  McCoPD.  Mr.  Gore,  and  both  cl 
our  Senators  Since  so  much  h?.s  been  saiu 
for  and  against  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration, and  since  much  of  our  middle  Ten- 
nessee wcik  i.s  located  In  yoUi  dlstr.ct  (Dick- 
son, Columbia,  and  Lawrenceburg)  you 
might  like  to  insrrt  this  report  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNCRESsioN.VL  Record.  Piac- 
tlcally  all  peopie  in  this  section  who  know 
ftbout  our  prcgram  are  strong  for  it. 

Our  Jt  b  has  been  in  train  young  people  for 
eirplovment  by  private  mdu  try.  mostly  In 
defense  plants  holding  war  contracts.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  from  thiS 
one  master  project  alone  approximately  2,0'JO 
young  p?(p;c  have  been  sent  into  private 
Indu.'^try  during  th  fiscal  year  now  closlrg, 
more  than  1  400  of  whom  have  gone  dUectly 
Into  war  Jobs  1  honestly  believe  iio  Govern- 
ment Rgeiicv  has  a  better  organized  and  oper- 
ated prcgram  tl^an  has  my  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Ycu'h  Administration.  Our  super- 
vlEory  perscnnel  are  the  best  we  can  find. 
tklMfd  in  tholr  trades  and  selected  because  of 
their  ability  to  lead,  direct,  and  inspire  your.g 
people,  and  because  of  their  moral  chaiacter. 
There  h.is  been  no  scandal  In  connection  with 
our  prcgram.  no  graftir.g,  no  embezzlement, 
and.  I  b?l.eve.  no  cxiravafaucc.  We  have  the 
finest  group  of  young  people  In  training. 
morally,  eciucationally,  and  physically,  that 
we  have  ever  had,  and  our  project  units  stand 
In  the  h  i^hest  favcr  of  the  best  people  in  the 
communit.fs  where  we  operate.  Whether  we 
are  'deiid'  by  the  time  this  letter  reaches  ycu 
or  whether  we  continue  I  am  sure  you  will 
apprec.ate  this  Information 

If  ycu  ere  to  use  any  of  the  above  state- 
ments. With  or  without  my  signature,  please 
feel  free  to  do  so.  I  appreciate  your  high 
regard  for  the  facts  and  I  belic%e  the  great 
mass  cf  the  American  people,  evcrf  the  Mem- 
bers of  Canpress,  are  still  Impressed  by  facts. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

QOROON   H.  TrniKER. 

Project  Manager. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NASHVILLE  WAR  PRODrCTIdN 
TRAINING  PROJECT,  NATIONAL  YOL'TIi  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

(By  Or  8.  L.  Smith,  chalrrr.an.  Tennessee  Na- 
tional Youth  A'jm:n.3trat;cii  Advisory  Com- 
mittee I 

As  aiiother  fiscal  year  closes,  a  general  re- 
port Is  m  Older  covering  the  year's  work  cf 
the  Natior.al  Youth  Administration.  Tlio 
Na&iiviile  master  projtct  hrs  served  the  35 
counties  ccm.mcnly  referred  to  as  middle  Ten- 
ne<;sce.  Project  headciiiariTs  is  located  at 
A?A  Stahlman  B'iildmg,  N..ir.v;!le.  Tenn. 
Work  iocr.ticns  arv: 

(1)  Dickson,  Tenn:  A  prn'ect  training 
white  qirls  ai;d  boys,  housetl  in  a  mcd:rn  fa- 
cility built  by  th-  NatiOi^.al  Youth  Admin- 
l£'.r:\t:(»n  in  cjopiraticn  with  the  City  cf  Dick- 
son Modern  dormitories,  surervistd  by  ca- 
p.ible  cot'n^r'crs.  pr:;vide  liviii';  quarters  for 
the  youth.  Trait. ing  is  cff' red  in  wtlcimg, 
shc't  met.Tl.  and  machine  shop 

<2>  Culumfcla,  Tenn.:  A  project  serving 
whii%.-siris  in  the  Columbia  In-stitute  prop- 
erty. Tile  rirl^  live  in  the  c'.crmitcry  aid 
aie  offered  tr.i.ninw!  In  sheet  mci:xl  and  ma- 
clrne  ship  w^rk. 

(3)  Cr,o.-;cviile.  Tenn  :  A  traininsr  prceiam 
In  connection  wuh  the  Tt-nnes^^ee  Polyttch- 
nic  Institute,  where  iralninr^  is  given  In  weld- 
In^t.  sheet  motal.  and  mac!iine  shi.p.  the 
colli  ge  furnishinfi:  beard  and  room  to  youth 
who  live  cut  of  town  by  contract  with  the 
Federal   Government. 

(4)  Lawrenceburg.  Tenn  :  A  sii.o'Ie  unit 
training  shop  serving  local  mrU  and  bc.ys 
In  she?t-rietal  wcrk. 

(5)  NajhviUe,  Tenn.:  (ai  Raines  Sch'-.ol — 
A  tx;wer-£cwing  unit  for  white  young  ladies 
ofTering  training  preparatory  to  employment 
by  needle  Industries  in  NasliviHe  working  on 
war  contracts,  (b)  Aqricultiiral  and  I:.dus- 
trial  State  College — Multiple  shops  for  Ne;;ro 
g  rls  and  beys,  offering  training  in  weidin,:^. 
sheet-metal  and  machine-ship  work:  N?i<rn 
youth  accepted  on  a  State-wide  basis  and 
housed  and  fed  at  the  college  by  contract 
With    the    Federal    G;jvernment 

Durin'^  the  fiscal  year  now  clo.=  ing  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  has  been  tr.un- 
ing  young  peoples  in  shops  for  emp.cynient 
In  war  Industries.  At  the  work  locations  on 
June  9.  a  reporting  date.  yc:uth  we:e  in  train- 
ing as  follows:  b.cks<^in.  102;  Ccluinbia,  83; 
Co(  keville,  76:  Lav.renceburrt.  22;  Nashville: 
Raines  School,  44:  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trlil.  182;  total  506  Of  the  5C6  y.uth  in 
training  on  the  Nashville  master  pmject.  324 
were  white,  182  Nogro.  and  cf  the  306  ycu:h 
In  training,  256  were  male  and  250  WTre  fc- 
m.ale. 

It  IS  Interesting  to  note  that  on  June  16. 
another  reporting  date,  young  people  were 
assigned  for  training  at  the  various  Wf  rk 
locaticns  cf  the  Na.'-hville  m.aster  project 
from  52  Tennessee  counties  extending  frcm 
Kncx  County  In  the  east  to  Shelby  C'  u::Ty 
in  the  we-st.  Ninety-three  ycu'ig  p.cple 
were  in  training  at  the  various  work  local i<  .is 
from  Davidson  County;  36  from  Lawrer.ce 
County:  24  from  Maury  County:  21  from 
Putnam  County;  20  each  from  Madi'^on, 
Rutherford,  and  Giles  Counties;  19  from 
Hamilton  County;  18  from  Dickson  County; 
17  each  from  Hardin  and  Shelby  Counties, 
etc 

The  age  limits  for  trainees  on  our  pro- 
gram begin  at  age  16  and  extend  throuii;h  age 
24.  Reports  indicate  that  approximately 
half  of  all  trainees  are  under  18  years  of  age. 
Most  of  the  male  trainees  are  under  18.  th'  ie 
over  18  years  of  age  being  either  draft  de- 
ferred or  physically  handicapped.  All  train- 
ees are,  however,  employable.  No  boys  are 
accepted  for  National  Youth  Administiatioii 
training  who  are  essential  farm  workers. 

Since  the  purpose  during  this  year  of  the 
war  production  training  program  of  the  Na- 


tional Yuuth  Administration  has  been  to 
train  workers  for  direct  emplayment  In  war 
Jobs,  it  is  Interesting  to  observe  the  actual 
results  obtained.  From  OcLcber  1,  1942, 
through  April  30.  1943.  a  7-month  period, 
82J  young  people  have  gone  to  war  Jobs 
from  the  Nnihville  master  project,  distrib- 
uted by  shops  as  follows: 

D.ck:-on:  From  98  work  (trainii^g)  stations, 
219  youth  were  sent  directly  to  war  Jobs. 
]        Columbia:    From    45    work    stations,    104 
youh  went  to  v.ar  jo?s. 

Cockeville:  From  74  work  stations,  111 
youth  went  to  v.ar  Jobs 

Lr wrenccburg:  From  25  work  stations.  80 
youth  went  to  war  Jobs. 

Nashville:  (a)  Raines  School— from  30 
work   stations.  68   youth   went   to   war   Jobs. 

(b)  A.  and  I.— From  58  work  stations,  144 
youth  went  to  war  Jobs. 

From  shops  formerly  opcratir.t:  in  Nash- 
ville 'a::d  Murficcsboro.  103  ycu  h  went  tu 
war  Jobs.  By  operating  .come  tramiiig  units 
2  and  3  shifts  per  day,  the  330  work  stations 
cf  the  Nashville  master  project  trained  and 
sent  Into  war  Jobs  820  young  people.  At  this 
rate  of  training  for  the  fiscal  year  endin5  on 
June  30,  more  than  1  400  youn?  p?op:e  will 
have  been  trained  by  the  nvddle  Tennessee 
prcjects  of  the  National  Youth  .^dlnlnistra- 
ticn  and  sent  directly  into  war  jobs — approx- 
imately 61  pe.-cent  of  whom  are  male  and  39 
percer.t  of  whom  ar* female. 

The  power-sewing  trainine;  unit  for  white 
girls  has  done  an  outstandingly  good  job. 
Frcm  this  unit  209  young  ladies  have  been 
I  trained  and  placed  m  private  Industry  this 
year,  88  percent  of  thfni  going  directly  to 
garment  manuiactuicrs  hDlding  war  ccn- 
t.-acts  Th.s  is  a  tvpical  ejjample  of  how 
the  various  units  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration have  been  geared  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  War  Effort 

Another  interesting  thing  about  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Atiministration  program  this 
year  is  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  female 
trainees  has  con-tantly  Increased,  indicat- 
ing that  the  p'ans  vt  the  War  Manpower 
CommlsLion  are  being  realized  as  more  women 
enter  industrial  (iccupations. 

Mr.  Gordon  Turner  is  director  of  the  Nash- 
ville (middle  Tennessee)  war  production 
trainintt  projects  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration and  President  Everett  Derry- 
berry,  of  the  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute, 
C'lOkcviUe,  is  chairman  of  the  advisory  board 
cf  this  area  Judging  from  reports  of  this 
ytars  activities  and  personal  visits,  I  feel 
that  the  work  has  been  honestly  and  effi- 
ciently administered  and  supervised,  contrib- 
uting substantially  to  the  War  Manp.iwer 
Pr;  gram  Reports  fr"m  cast  and  west  Ten- 
nessee are  not  at  present  available,  but  I  un- 
derstand they,  tojo,  have  done  good  work. 


Meat  Price  Regulations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  H.  CARSON 

OK    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiur.sdaij.  July  1,  1943 

Mr.  CARSON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
undor  !•  .ivo  to  cxtfnd  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

WoosTEB.  Ohio,  June  25,  1943. 
At  a  Wayne  County  mass  meeting  of  farm- 
er.-,    consumers,     packers,     processors,     and 
retail   meat   dealers,  held   in  Wooster,   Ohio, 


on  June  25,    1943,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  i 

'•Whereas  a  condition  of  chaos  exists  In 
the  meat  Industry  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio, 
causing  injury  and  threatened  greater  in- 
Jury  to  the  consumers,  the  farmers,  the 
processors  and  packers,  and  the  retail  meat 
dealers;  and 

"Whereas  this  condition  is  due  to  the 
present  price  regulations  and  to  the  roll-back 
system  and  a  proposed  insufficient  and  im- 
proper subsidy,  which  is  obviously  not  de- 
signed to  meet  the  variance  between  costs  and 
selling  prices  under  the  present  conditions; 
and 

"Whereas  this  acute  emergency  Is  forcing 
the  independent  packers  and  processors  in 
Wayne  County,  Ohio,  out  of  business,  and 
Will  so  limit  the  supply  of  retail  meat  dealers 
Es  to  render  it  absolutely  impossible  for  them 
to  serve  the  consuming  public,  and  is  forcing 
black-market  operations  to  an  unheard-cf 
vclume,  beyond  the  enforcement  power  of 
any  organization  or  of  any  number  of  en- 
forcement officers;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  present  and  proposed  con- 
dition It  Is  economically  impossible  for  the 
farmer  to  buy  feeder  livestock  and  sell  at  any 
price  at  which  they  can  be  slaughtered  and 
sold  under  the  present  system;  and 

"Whereas  the  natural  result  of  present 
price  ceiling  and  roll-back  policy  has  been 
the  disruption  cf  the  feeding  of  livestock  by 
farmers,  the  commercial  marketing  of  live- 
stock, and  the  packing  and  processing  opera- 
tions of  the  entire  meat  industry,  and  the 
practical  effect  is  an  unnecessary  and  dan- 
gerous shortage  of  meat  to  the  armed  forces 
and  to  the  consumer;  Be  it  therefore 

'•ResoLved,  That  the  Government  be  urged 
to  abandon  the  roU-back  policy;  that  the 
Congress  be  urged  to  defeat  the  insufficient 
and  inequitable  proposed  subsidy;  and  be 
it  further 

'•Resclved.  That  the  expressed  intent  and 
purpose  of  Congress,  as  contained  in  existing 
laws,  to  provide  for  and  allow  an  adequate 
and  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  farmer,  to 
the  packers  and  processors  of  meat,  and  to 
the  retail  meat  dealers,  be  made  effective  and 
be  enforced." 

CoMMrrrEE  of  Farmers,  Processors, 

Retailers,  and  Consumers, 
Guy  RICHARD,  Secretary. 
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OF 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bureaus  and  commissions 
brought  Into  existence  under  the  Roose- 
velt administration  have  become  so  great 
in  number  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
anyone  in  or  out  of  the  Government  could 
compile  a  complete  list  of  them.  These 
agencies  have  not  only  usurped  the  func- 
tions of  the  Congress  through  regula- 
tions, so-called,  and  curtailed  the  activi- 
ties and  constitutional-  rights  of  our  peo- 
ple, but  have  also  placed  upon  them  a 
burden  of  expense  which  can  never 
justify  their  existence. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  incomplete 
list  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Big- 
gers,  of  100  Sabine  Street,  Houston,  Tex., 
and  in  order  that  the  people  may  have 


an  opportunity  to  see  for  themselves  who 
and  what  is  responsible  for  the  present 
confusion  in  administrative  activity  and 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
civil  arm  of  the  Government,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Biggers.  four  short  quota- 
tions from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  list 
of  103  of  the  alphabetical  set-ups,  and  a 
quotation  from  the  Land  O"  Lakes  News. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

ALPHABETICAL    AGENCIES    CREATED    UNDER    THE 
ROOSEVELT    NEW    DEAL    PARTY 

File  this  away.  It  will  be  prized  in  years 
to  come  as  an  index  to  the  "gooflest"  period 
of  America's  history;  as  the  decade  during 
which  we  were  governed  by  bureaus,  bureau- 
crats, and  "crackpots";  governed  by  those  who 
were  never  elected  by  the  people,  never  ac- 
countable to  the  people,  but  derived  their 
power  by  appointment,  decrees,  and  direc- 
tives. 

This  list  was  secured  by  reading  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  is  as  nearly  com- 
plete and  accurate  as  I  could  get.  There 
was  no  list  available,  and  a  clipping  agency 
In  Washington  replied;  "The  task  is  too  great 
for  us  to  undertake  at  this  moment,  and  the 
cost  would  make  it  prohibitive  to  you." 

I  also  endeavored  to  get  the  total  annual 
appropriations  of  all  of  the  bureaus,  but  met 
with  the  reply  that  it  would  "take  several 
months  and  cost  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars" to  dig  up  the  financial  cost. 

I  have  sought  to  name  only  the  parent 
bureaus,  no  attempt  having  been  made  to 
list  the  offspring,  which  wotUd  run  into  the 
hundreds. 

To  list  the  bureaus  and  departments  hav- 
ing the  right  to  undertake  real  estate  trans- 
actions alone  developed  to  a  research  proj- 
ect. The  report  covers  80  typewritten  pages 
and  shows  96  such  bureaus  in  the  present 
Government  set-up.  Most  of  them,  tax- 
exempt,  are  competing  with  each  other  and 
with  tax-paying  insurance  companies,  banks, 
building  and  loan  companies,  and  private 
capital. 

Additional  copies  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing F.  M.  Biggers,  100  Sabine  Street, 
Houston,  Tex. 

"I  know  something  of  taxes.  For  3  long 
years  I  have  been  going  up  and  down  this 
country  preaching  that  government— Fed- 
eral and  State  and  local— costs  too  much. 
I  shall  not  stop  that  preaching."— Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Chicago,  July   1932. 

"I  accuse  the  present  (Hoover)  administra- 
tion of  being  the  greatest  spending  adminis- 
tration •  •  •  in  all  our  history.  One 
which  has  piled  bureau  on  bureau,  commis- 
sion on  commission.  Bureaus  and  bureau- 
crats have  been  retained  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers."— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Sioux 
City.  September  1932. 

"The  people  in  America  demand  a  reduction 
of  Federal  expenditure.  It  can  be  accom- 
plished by  reducing  the  expenditures  of  exist- 
ing departments;  by  abolishing  many  useless 
commissions,  bureaus,  and  functions,  and  by 
consolidating  many  activities  of  Govern- 
ment."—Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Brooklyn, 
November  1932. 

"But,   remember   well,   that   attitude — the 
way  we  do  things — is  nearly  always  the  meas- 
ure of  our  sincerity."— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Butte.  Mont.,  September  1932. 
C.  E.  A. — Conunodlty  Exchange  Admhilstra- 

tion. 

g   M   A— Surplus  Marketing  Administration. 

F.  S.  C.  C— Federal  Surpltis  Commodity  Cor- 
poration. 

p.  p.  c. — Foreign  Funds  Control. 

p  R  p—productlon  Requirements  Plan. 

C.  R  M.  B— Combined  Raw  Materials  Board. 

C.  M."B. — Combined  Munitions  Board. 

C.  8.  A.  B.— Combined  Shipping  Adjustment 
Bofu^. 


C.  P.  R.  B. — Combined  Production  and  Re- 
sources Board. 
C.  C.  S— Combined  Chiefs  of  SUfl. 
F.  W.  A —Federal  Works  Agency. 
N.  R.  A— National  Recovery  Act. 
N.  I.  R.  A— National  IndusUlal  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration. 
U.  S.  M.  C— United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 
H.  O.  L.  C. — Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 
A.  A.  A— Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency. 
C.  C.  C. — Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
N.  Y.  A.— National  Youth  Administration. 
S  S.  B.— Social  Security  Board. 
B  W.  C. — Board  of  War  Communications. 
F.  D.  I.  C. — Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 
F.  S.  A.— Federal  Securities  Administration. 
N.  A.  C— National  Archives  Council. 
T.  N.  A. — The  National  Archives. 
N.  L  R  B — National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
N.  H.  P.  C— NaUonal  Historical  Publications 

Commission. 
N.  M  B— National  Mediation  Board. 
U.  S.  H.  A— United  States  Housing  Authority. 
U.  S   E.  S.— United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 
P.  D.  I.  C. — Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 
C.  W.  A— Civil  Works  Administration. 
R.  A.— Resettlement  Administration. 
F.  P.  H.  A.— Federal  Public  Housing  Authority. 
F.  H.  A. — Federal  Housing  Administration. 
C.  C.  C. — Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
F.  C.  I.  C— Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 
P.  S.  A. — Farm  Security  Administration. 
8.  C.  S. — Soil  Conservation  Service. 
A.  M.  A.— Agricultural  Marketing  Administra- 
tion. 
F.  R.  E.  B— Federal  Real  Estate  Board. 
C.  E.  S. — Committee  on  Economic  Security. 
W.  P.  A.— Wcrk  Projects  Administration. 
F.  C.  C. — Federal  Commtmlcatlons  Commis- 
sion. 
O.  B  C.  C.  C— Offlce  of  Bituminous  Coal  Con- 

siuners  Counsel. 
R.  R.  B— Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
S.  E.  C. — Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 
T.  V.  A— Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

B.  I.  R.-T.— Board  of  Investigation  and  Re- 
search-Transportation . 

C.  A.  A. — Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 
N.  I.  C. — National  Investors  Council. 

D.  P.  C. — Defense  Plant  Corporation. 
R.  R.  C— Rubber  Reserve  Company. 
M.  R.  C. — Metals  Reserve  Company. 

D.  S.  C— Defense  Supplies  Corporation. 
W.  D.  C. — War  Damage  Corporation. 

D.  L.  C. — Disaster  Loan  Corporation. 

F.  N.  M.  A.— Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. 

R.  A.  C.  C— Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

C.  F.  B. — Combined  Pood  Board. 

A.  O.  A. — Administration  of  Operation  Activ- 
ities. 

E.  I.  B.  W.— Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton. 

E.  H.  P.  A.— Electric  Home  and  Farm  Author- 
ity. 

C.  P.  A. — Council  of  Personnel  Administra- 
tion. 

P.  R.  A.— Public  Roads  Administration. 

E.  P.  C.  A. — Emergency  Price  Control   Act. 

P.  P.  A. — Food  Production  Administration. 

O.  E.  S— Office  of  Economic  Stabilization. 

PA.  W— Petroleum  AdmlnlstraUon  for  War. 

S.  W.  P.  C. — Small  War  Plants  Corporation. 

P.  I.  W.  C. — Petroleum  Industry  War  Coun- 
cil. 

N.    R.    P. 
Board. 

L.  O.  P.  M. — Liaison  Offlce  for  Personnel  Man- 
agement. 

O.  E.  M. — OfBce  for  Emergency  Management. 

8.  S.  8.— Selective  Service  System. 

N.  W.  L.  B— National  War  Labor  Board. 

O.  C.  D. — Offlce  of  Civilian  Defens*. 


B.— National   Resources   Planning 
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O  CI   A.  A  — Oflllce  of  Coordinator  of  Inter- 

Amertcan  Affairs. 
O   D  H   W   S— Office  of  Defense  and  Health 

Welfare  Services. 
O    D.  T — Office  of  Defense  Transportation. 
O.  L.  L   A — Office  of  Lend -Lease  Admlnlstra- 

ticn. 
O  S   R   D — Office  of  Scientific  Research  end 

Development. 
O    W   I  —Office  of  War  Information. 
W.  M.  C  —War  Manpower  Commission. 
W   P   B  — War  Production  Board. 
W.  R    A.— War  Relocation  Authority. 
W    8.  A  —War  Shipping  Admlnlatrailon. 
O.  P.  A  — Office  of  Price  Administration. 
B.  E.  W— Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 
N.  H.  A  — NaUoDAl  Rouslof  Agency. 
P.  C.  A.— Pum  Credit  AdnUnlatratton. 
R.   K.   A — Rural  Blectrtfleatlon  Administra- 
tion 
S    A — Sugar  Agency. 

P  C.  D —Petroleum  Con.servation  DIvl.slon. 
O.  P.  C   W  — Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator 

for  War. 
W   E.  P   L— War  Emergency  Pipe  Lines,  Inc. 
B.  C.  D  —Bituminous  Coal  Division. 
P.  R.  R   A —Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Ad- 
ministration • 
B.  P    A  — Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
N.  P  P  C— National  Power  Policy  Committee. 
O.  C— Office  of  Censorship 
J".  R  C— Facilities  R-'vlew  Committee. 
P    W    R    C    B  —President  s  War  Relief  Con- 
trol Bt>ard. 

TEN    POINTS — THEY   COST  SO   LITTLE.      THET    ARK 
WORTH   SO   MUCH 

1.  Tou  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by 
diacourai^ng  thrift. 

3.  You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong. 

3.  You  cannot  nelp  small  men  by  tearing 
down  big  men 

4.  You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroy- 
ing the  rich 

5.  You  cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  by  pull- 
ing down  the  wage  payer 

6.  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  your  Income 

7.  You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  muting  cla.sa  hatred 

8.  You  cannot  establish  sound  security  on 
borrowed  money. 

9.  You  cannot  build  character  and  cour- 
age by  taking  away  man's  Initiative  and  In- 
dependence. 

10.  You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by 
doing  for  them  what  they  could  and  should 
do  for  themselves. 

■ — Lavd  O    Lakes  News. 


America's  Fighting  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY,  JR. 

or  Nrw  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1943 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  en- 
titled "America's  Fighting  Congress"  by 
William  P.  Kennedy,  Litt.  D.: 

PART  n  COMPUmNC  THE  RECORD  OE  HOUSE  MEM- 
BERS WHO  SERVED  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCSS.  AND 
or  MEMBERS  Or  THEIR  FAMILIES  WHO  HAVE 
CONE  INTO  THIS  GLOBAL  W.«R 

The  women  in  Congress,  as  well  as  the  men. 
have  given  Important  war  service.  Today 
each  woman  Member  has  an  Important  poet 
on  the  major  committees  engaged  on  war- 
emergency  legislation.  Mrs.  Mart  T.  Norton. 
Democrat,   New   Jersey,    Is  chairman   of    the 


House  Labor  Committee;  Mrs.  Edith  N. 
Roczas,  Republican.  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs. 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  Republican.  Ohio,  are  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee:  Mrs.  Margaret 
C.  Smith.  Republican,  Maine,  Is  on  Naval 
Affairs;  Mrs.  Claxx  Boothe  Luce,  Republican, 
Connecticut,  Is  on  Military  Affairs;  Miss 
Jessie  Sumitzx.  Republican.  Illinois,  is  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  considering  inflation. 
price  fixing,  etc  ;  Miss  Winifred  C.  Stanley. 
Republican.  New  York.  Is  on  Civil  Service  and 
Patents. 

Outstanding  among  the  women  Members 
for  Important  work  in  the  World  War  is  Mrs. 
Rogers.  She  Is  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Overseas  Laague  and  the  American  Legion 
AtizlUary,  by  good  rights,  for  she  served  over- 
aeaa  in  1017.  She  was  wtth  the  American 
Red  Crow  In  charge  of  the  disabled.  1918-22. 
She  was  appointed  personal  representative  In 
care  of  disabled  veterans  by  President  Hard- 
ing In  1922.  reappointed  by  Prcsidpnt  Coolidge 
In  1923.  and  by  President  Hcxjver  in  1929 
Mrs.  Bolton  also  was  active  at  that  time  in 
public  health  nursing  and  nursing  education 
and  social  service.  Mrs.  Norton  and  Mrs 
Smpth  did  Important  work  on  the  home  front 
during  the  World  War  period 

In  the  House  the  war-service  records  run 
all  the  way  down  from  House  Leader  John  W 
McCormack,  who  is  an  Army  veteran  oi  the 
World  War.  The  House  whip.  Robert  R.^^I- 
SPECK,  Democrat.  Georgia,  who  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Committee,  has  eye- 
witness and  family  participation  in  the  f-u- 
preme  act  of  treachery  by  the  Japs  that 
brought  prompt  declaration  of  war  His 
daughter.  Dorothy,  was  in  Pearl  Harbor  when 
it  was  bombed  and  has  since  married  Lt 
Jarrel  R.  Dunson.  who  was  on  a  destroyer  ui 
the  battle  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  is  now  a  sub- 
marine officer.  His  second  son-in-law  is  Lt. 
John  S.  Leedy.  Army  Air  Corp.=;. 

The  House  has  daily,  conspicucus  testimony 
of  the  calamities  of  war  in  the  person  of  Rep- 
resentative William  J  Muier.  Republican. 
Connecticut,  who  attends  ses.sions  in  a  wheel 
chair,  with  both  legs  amputated,  having  been 
shot  down  in  an  airplane  cra.sh  in  1918.  He 
had  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  aviation  sec- 
tion. United  States  Army,  and  served  in 
France  for  2  years,  where  he  received  flying 
training  and  qualiJicd  as  a  military  aviator. 
and  was  commissioned  with  flying  statup 
As  a  result  of  being  shot  down,  both  legs  were 
amputated.  He  is  past  national  executive 
committeeman  of  tjie  American  Legion  and 
department  commander  for  Connecticut 

Representative  Bernard  W.  (Pat)  Kearnfy. 
Republican.  New  York,  whcse  .second  daugh- 
ter. Joan.  Joined  the  WAACs.  ha.s  a  dis- 
tinguished military  record.  Ho  advanced 
from  private  in  the  New  York  National  Guard. 
later  In  the  Cavalry,  with  9  montlis  on  the 
Mexican  Border,  was  commissioned  Captain 
In  the  2nd  Officers  Training  School,  served 
overseas  at  St.  Mihle!  and  the  Meuse-Argonne, 
advanced  to  Colonel.  wa.'<  commis.sioned 
Brigadier  General  ard  retired  in  1940.  due  to 
■'physical  disabilities  incurred  In  line  of 
duty."  with  the  rant  of  major  general.  He 
was  decorated  by  the  Frencli  Government 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Croix  de 
Guerre.  He  was  commander  m  chief  of  the 
Veternns  of  Foreign  Wars  in  1936, 

There  are  13  Hoilhc  Members  whose  sons. 
or  sons-in-law.  are  First  Lieutenants :  Rep- 
resentatives A.  Leonard  Allen  (Dem-jcrat 
Louisiana),  who  has  two  sons  m  service. 
both  overseas.  MaJ.  Harwell  Leonard  Allen  and 
Lieutenant  Lyndon  Biaine  Allen,  both  in  ihe 
United  States  Army;  Mrs.  Bolton  (Repub- 
lican. Ohio),  whose  son  is  Lieutenant  Oliver 
P.  Bolton;  Chairman  Clarence  Cannon 
Democrat.  Missouri),  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  whose  son-ln-Iaw  is  Lieutenant 
Harry  B.  Hackenthorn;  Frank  W.  Boykin 
(Democrat.  Alabama),  one  of  whose  three 
sons  in  the  service  is  Lieutenant  Riley  Smith 
Boykin,  United  St.-.tes  Navy;  Edward  W. 
Creal   (Democrat,  Kentucky),  whose  son   is 


Lieutenant  James  Grady  Creal;  Charles  S. 
DrwEY  (Republican,  Illinois),  who  was  a 
volunteer  in  the  World  War,  served  on  the 
U.  S  S.  Mtssxssippi,  was  promoted  to  Senior 
Lieutenant,  and  was  later  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  whose  son  Albert  Peter 
Dewey  is  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  and  whose  two  sons-in-law  are  Fred- 
erick M.  Alger,  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Navy,  and  Edward  Byron  Smith,  a  Navy 
lieutenant;  Wesley  E.  Disnet  (Democrat, 
Oklahoma),  whose  son  Wesley  V.,  is  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  Air  Corps;  Ben  F.  Jensen 
(Republican.  Iowa)  whose  son-in-law  is 
Donald  G,  Fitzpatrick,  Army;  Augustine  B. 
Kelley,  Democrat.  Pennsylvania,  whose  son, 
Regl.'?,  prevtotBly  mentioned.  Is  in  Antl-Alr- 
crait  service  in  north  Africa;  Mn.viif  J.  Maab, 
Republican.  Minnesota,  whose  son-in-law,  is 
Elmer  J.  Wood,  of  the  Marine  Corps;  James  A. 
0'Le*ry.  Democrat.  New  York,  one  of  whose 
sons-in-law  is  James  K.  Lucey,  Army;  whose 
son  and  namesake  is  an  ensign  in  the  Coast 
Guard  and  whose  other  son-in-law.  John  D. 
Lut-cy.  is  also  an  ensign  in  the  Coast  Guard. 
James  W.  Wadsworth.  Republican,  New  York, 
whose  son.  Lieutenant  Beverly  Wadsworth, 
previously  mentioned,  is  an  Army  Lieutenant; 
and  David  J.  Ward,  Democrat,  Maryland, 
whose  son.  Howard  P.  Ward,  Is  a  First  Lieu- 
tenant In  the  Army  and  his  second  son,  and 
namesake.  David  J.  Ward.  Jr.,  Is  a  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  m  the  Navy. 

One  of  the  outstanding  war  heroes.  "Swede" 
Lar.sen.  is  the  nephew  of  Representative  Karl 
Stefan,  Republican,  Nebraska,  who  was  with 
the  Telegraph  Division  of  the  Philippine 
Con.stabulary  during  the  Felizado  campaign 
in  tb.e  Philippines  Lt.  Harold  'Swede"  Lar- 
.sen  wa.s  m  command  of  the  United  States 
Torpedo  Squadron  8  at  Guadalcanal.  "Swede" 
Larsen  \va.«  one  of  the  heroes  decorated  sev- 
eral times  for  effective  sinking  of  numerous 
Japanese  fishting  craft,  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Ira  Wolfert's  stories  which  ran  in  the 
■Wa-shingtcn  Evening  Star.  Lieutenant  Larsen 
IS  again  somewhere  in  the  South  Paclflc. 
His  detail  of  the  Navy  Torpedo  Squadron  8. 
with  other  fly  rs.  are  credited  with  halting 
The  Japs'  attempt  to  take  important  pa«i- 
tioiis  m  the  South  Pacific.  "Swede"  reor- 
gani/'ed  Sciuadron  8  and  helped  the  marines 
hold  Guadalcanal.  He  was  born  in  Omaha. 
Nebr  Another  nephew  of  Renresentative 
Stffan  Is  Lt.  Karl  M  Stefan,  also  a  fly?r 
with  the  United  States  Navy.  He  also  was 
born  In  Omaha,  N;^br 

Repre.'.entaflve  Frfd  A  Hartiev.  Repub- 
lican. New  Jer'.ey.  ha.«  a  .son  and  one  brotlirr 
in  the  ^ervic^  The  son.  Henry  AHan.  is  an 
Army  aviation  cadet;  one  brother,  Alfred,  1;-  a 
Navy  ensign,  now  somewhere  in  the  South 
Pacific 

Other  House  Menib.rs  with  sons  or  sons- 
in-law  In  the  s  Tvice  Include:  Representa- 
tives Watt  Arnold,  Republican.  Missouri, 
who^e  son,  Snn  M  Arnold  i.-  lieutenant  (jun- 
ior grade)  in  the  Navy;  Joe  B  Batfs.  Demo- 
crat. Kentucky,  whoso  son.  Joseph  Rice  Bates, 
is  m  the  Army  Officers  Candidate  School; 
C.  W.  (Runt)  Di.'^HOp.  Republican.  Illinois, 
who-se  son.  Jack  H  Bishcp.  Is  a  yeoman  In 
the  Coast  Guard.  William  W.  Blackney.  Re- 
publican. Michigan,  wliose  son  and  namesake 
is  an  Army  sergeant.  Frank  W.  Boykin. 
Democrat.  Alabama,  who.se  son  J.nmes  Robert 
is  a  cadet  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  and  Richard 
Amsworth  i.s  going  into  the  Coast  Guard; 
Mic  HAEL  J  Bradley.  Democrat,  Pennsylvania, 
wlose  son,  Raymond  J  ,  is  an  ensign  in  the 
Navy,  Ci.ARLNCF.  J  Brown.  Republican,  Ohio, 
whose  son-in-law.  Robert  A.  Haynes.  is  a 
petty  officer  in  the  Navy;  Paul  Bsown.  Demo- 
crat. Georgia,  whote  son  Robert  T.  Brown, 
i.s  a  Navy  ensign;  Thomas  F.  Burchill.  Demo- 
crat, New  York,  whose  .son,  John  J.  Burchill. 
is  an  Army  prnatc:  Henderson  R.  Carson, 
Republican.  Ohio,  whose  son-in-law,  Leonard 
W  Snydtr.  is  an  Army  private;  Ralph  E. 
Church.  Republican,  Illinois,  whose  son  and 
namesake  is  an  ensign.  United  Slates  Naval 
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Reserve;  J.  Batarb  Clark.  Democrat,  North 
Carolina,  whose  son  and  namesake,  is  a  lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade) In  the  Navy;  CldtClti'- 
ENGER,  Republicen,  Ohio,  whose  son,  John  G. 
Clevcnger,  is  a  technical  sergeant  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps;  Wirt  Col-stnet.  Dtmocrat, 
TennoEsse.  whose  son  and  namesake  is  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Army  Air  Corps;  E.  E  Cox,  Demo- 
crat. Georgia,  whose  son,  Lemar  P..  Is  a  Navy 
lieutenant;  Rodeht  Crosser.  Democrat,  Ohio, 
whose  son  «nd  namesake  Is  a  private  In  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  and  his  son-in-law.  Charles  A. 
Sweeney,  Is  a  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the 
Coast  Guard;  Francis  D  Cl^jcin,  Republican, 
New  York,  whose  son  Francis  H.  Culkln  la  a 
second  lieutenant  In  the  Army;  Paul  Cun- 
ningham, Republican,  Iowa,  whose  son,  Ed- 
ward P..  is  private,  first  class.  Marine  Corps; 
Jame3  M.  Curlity,  Democrat.  Mas6achus?tts, 
who  WES  a  House  Member  30  years  ago,  later 
mayor  of  Boston  and  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  two  sons  and  a  step-son  in  the 
armed  forces — Leo  F.  and  George  J.,  both 
ensigns  In  the  Navy,  and  George  Dennis. 
United  States  Naval  Reserve. 

Representotive  Charles  S.  Devvet,  Repub- 
lican, Illinois,  besides  having  a  son  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  has  two  sons- 
in-law,  Frederick  M.  Alger  and  Edward  Byrcn 
Smith,  in  the  Navy,  Uie  former  lieutenant 
commander  and  the  latter  lieutenant.  Rep- 
resentative Martin  P.  DLta,  Democrat,  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  investi- 
gating subversive  activities,  has  a  son  and 
namesake  who  is  an  apprentice  seaman,  V  7. 
Representative  J.  Will  DirrER,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Congressional  Committee,  has 
a  son  and  namesake  who  Is  a  seaman  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve. 

Repiesentative  George  A.  Dondhio,  Repub- 
lican, Michigan,  has  two  sons  in  the  armed 
services,  Robert  Lincoln,  an  appprentlce  sea- 
man In  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Stanton  G. 
in  the  Navy  as  an  ensign  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Representative  Henrt  C.  Dworshak, 
Republican,  Idaho,  has  two  sons  In  the  serv- 
ice. Henry  I.,  second  lieutenant  In  the  Army, 
and  Ward  W..  United  States  Military  \cademy 
cadet.  Representative  Albert  J.  Engle.  Re- 
publican. Michigan,  who  was  commissioned 
first  lieutenant  in  the  World  War.  served  at 
the  War  Department  and  in  Prance  and  Ger- 
many for  23  months,  and  prom.otcd  to  cap- 
tain, has  a  son  and  namesake  a  private  in 
the  Army.  The  late  Representative  Harry  L. 
Englebrlght,  Republican,  California,  minor- 
ity whip,  had  a  son.  Harry  Jackson  Engle- 
brlght. an  ensign  in  the  Navy.  Representa- 
tive Ivor  D.  Fenton.  Republican,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  was  lieutenant  and  captpln  In 
the  Army  Medical  Corps  In  the  World  War 
and  served  20  months  overseas,  has  a  son-in- 
law.  James  J.  Kernan.  Jr..  who  is  an  Army 
sergeant.  Representative  John  W.  Flan- 
NAGAN,  Jr.,  Democrat.  Virginia,  has  a  son. 
Francis  W..  a  staff  sergeant  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  Representative  Robert  G.  Fuhlono. 
Democrat,  Pennsylvania,  who  served  with 
the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Ambulance 
Company,  Twentieth  Division  In  the  World 
War,  has  a  son,  a  first-class  seaman.  Keen  A. 
Furlong,  In  naval  aviation.  Representative 
Richard  P.  Gale.  Republican.  Minnesota,  has 
a  son  and  namesake  who  is  an  Army  private. 
Representative  Leonard  W.  Hall,  Republican. 
New  York,  has  a  stepson.  H.  Wjndol  Carroll, 
a  naval  aviation  cadet.  Representative  Blt- 
LER  B.  Hare,  Democrat.  South  Carolina,  has 
two  sons,  Robert  Hayne  and  James  Butler, 
both  of  whom  are  lieutenants  (Junior  grade) 
in  the  Navy. 

Representative  Sam  Hobbs.  Democrat  of 
Alabama,  besides  having  a  daughter  in  the 
WAVES,  also  has  a  son,  Truman  Hobbs.  a 
Navy  ensign.  Representative  Pehr  G. 
Holmes,  Republican  of  Maseachusetts.  who 
was  born  In  Sweden,  has  a  son.  George  Ever- 
ett Holmes,  a  private  In  the  Army.  Repre- 
•entatlvo  Cleffobo  B.  Hope,  Republican  of 


Kansas,  who  attended  the  first  officers*  train- 
ing camp  at  Fort  Riley,  Kant.,  and  served 
With  the  Thirty-fifth  and  Fifty-eighth  Di- 
visions in  the  United  States  and  France  in 
World  War  No.  1,  has  a  son  and  namesake,  an 
Army  private.  Representative  Ed.  V.  Izac, 
who  graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1915  and  served  on  various  men-of- 
war.  During  World  War  No.  1.  for  servics 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  be  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  cf  Honor 
and  was  decorated  by  foreign  governments. 
B?cause  of  wounds  received  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  Germany  he  was  forced  to  retire 
from  active  service  in  1921.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Legion  cf  Valor,  past  commander  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  the 
American  Legion  and  national  aide-de-camp 
cf  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  His  wife's 
father  was  an  Army  general.  His  son  and 
namesake  Is  a  Navy  ensign,  and  a  son-in- 
law,  Robert  Melvin  Waller,  is  an  Army  staff 
sergeant. 

Representative  Ross  Rizlet,  Republican  of 
Oklahoma,  has  contributed  two  sons  and 
two  sons-in-law  to  the  war,  R.  Q.  Rizley,  a 
corporal  In  the  Army  Air  Corps;  Robert  S. 
Rizley,  private  In  the  Marine  Corps;  Melvin 
S.  Camp.  Army  lieutenant;  and  Paul  Barrere. 
Army  private.  Representative  Ben  F.  Jen- 
sen, Republican  of  Iowa,  attended  officers* 
training  school  and  was  commissioned  sec- 
ond lieutenant  during  World  War  No.  1.  and 
is  a  past  comnuknder  in  the  American  Le- 
gion. His  son-in-law.  Donald  G.  FitzpaUick 
Is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army.  Repre- 
sentative Calvin  D.  Johnson.  Republican  cf 
Illinois,  comes  of  pioneer  stock  who  landed 
at  Jamestown  In  1635.  He  has  three  sons 
under  arms  today,  Lt.  John  B.,  Air  Corps; 
Calvin  P.,  Engineer  Corps;  and  Dean  F..  an 
Army  private.  Representative  J.  Lesot 
Johnson,  Republican  of  California,  was  a 
pilot  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Aero 
Squadron  In  World  War  No.  1.  He  partici- 
pated In  the  St.  Mlhiel  and  Argonne  drives, 
and  received  the  Silver  Star  medal.  His  son. 
William  A.,  Is  now  a  private  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  Representative  Robert  W.  Kean. 
Republican  of  New  Jersey,  after  gradua- 
tion from  Harvard  served  in  World  War  No. 
1  with  the  Second  Division,  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces,  as  a  first  lieutenant. 
Fifteenth  Field  Artillery  and  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  medal  and  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross.  His  son  and  namesake  is  an 
Army  private.  Representative  Frank  B. 
Keete.  Republican  of  Wisconsin,  has  a  son. 
B.  P.  Keefe.  who  is  a  flight  ofBcer  in  the 
Troop   Carrier  Command. 

Representative  Wright  Patman  (Democrat, 
Texas),  after  receiving  his  law  degree  from 
Cumberland  University,  was  in  the  United 
States  Army,  1917-19.  His  three  sons  are 
Capt.  Connor  Wrlr;ht  Patman,  United  States 
A"my,  aged  23,  who  enlisted  December  10, 
1941;  James  Harold,  aged  21,  staff  sergeant 
in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  South  Pacific,  who 
enlisted  December  IB.  1941,  and  William  Neff. 
Bged  16,  an  Eagle  Scout  attending  Kemper 
Military  School.  Bonnviile,  Mo.  Representa- 
tive Patman  Is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of 
the  World  War,  although  not  privileged  to 
serve  overseas  during  the  war  by  reason  of  a 
service-connected  disability,  and  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Repiesentative  Joseph  P.  O'Hara  (Repub- 
lican. Minnesota)  served  27  months  in  the 
World  War.  Including  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  and  is  past  State  commander 
of  the  American  Legion.  He  has  two  acns 
In  service — his  namesake  an  Army  privat* 
and  Edward  M.  a  cadet  in  the  Air  Corps.  Rep- 
resentative Michael  J.  Kirwah  (Democrat, 
Ohio)  has  a  son.  John  Joieph.  an  Army  pri- 
vate. Representative  Fritz  O.  Lamham  (Dem- 
ocrat. Texas),  chairman  of  the  ccMnmittee 
that  has  handled  all  the  war  bousing  legi*- 
latlon,  has  a  stephson,  John  D.  Head,  who  ia 
a  lieutenant,  Jtmlor  grade,  in  the  Navy.  Bep- 
resenUtive    Wiujam   LniKS    (NonparUsan- 


Republlcan.  North  Dakota)  haa  a  son,  Rob- 
ert, who  is  second  Ueutenant  in  the  Army. 
Representative  Earl  R.  Lrwis  (Republican, 
Chio)  has  a  son,  Robert  N.,  who  is  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  Reserves. 

Representative  John  Lebinski,  Democrat. 
Michigan,  during  the  World  War  and  for  13 
years  thereafter  headed  up  Polish  efforts, 
helped  to  recruit  the  Polish  Army  known  as 
the  Haller  army  that  was  sent  to  Prance. 
He  was  also  in  charge  of  the  sale  of  Poilah 
bonds  and  was  honored  by  the  Polish  Oov- 
emnnent.  He  has  a  son  and  namesake  who 
is  a  petty  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
Representative  Clarb  Bootrb  LtrcB.  Republi- 
can, Connecticut,  has-  a  stepson.  Henry  Luce 
in.  who  Is  awaiting  call  to  the  United  Statea 
Navy.  Representative  Walter  A.  Ltwch, 
Democrat.  New  York,  has  a  son  and  namesake, 
a  private  in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Represent- 
ative J.  Harrt  McGrbgob.  Republican.  Ohio, 
served  In  the  Field  ArtUlery  in  the  World  War. 
His  son-in-law.  Moiu-oe  Hcnvt,  Is  an  ensign 
in  the  Navy.  Representative  Donald  H.  Mc- 
Lean. Republican.  New  Jersey,  who  was  a  Sen- 
ate page  46  years  ago.  has  two  sons  in  the 
service — Capt.  Donald  H.  McLean.  Jr..  Service 
of  Supply,  War  Department,  and  Edward  R., 
on  a  special  war  mission. 

Representative  Melvin  J.  Maas,  Republican, 
Minnesota,  ranking  Republican  on  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  served  overseas  in  the 
aviation  branch  of  the  Marine  Corps  dtu-ing 
the  World  War.  He  is  now  a  colonel  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  Aviation.  His  aon-ln- 
law  is  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corpe.  Representative  Thomas  E.  HAMTOt, 
Republican,  Iowa,  graduated  from  the  First 
Officers  Training  Camp,  Leon  Springs.  Tex., 
and  received  a  commission  in  the  United 
States  Regular  Army.  He  served  thnmghout 
the  war  with  the  35th  Infantry,  and  alter 
his  honorable  discharge  was  profeaeor  of  mil- 
itary science  and  tactics  at  the  University 
of  Iowa.  His  son,  Richard  C,  is  a  cadet  in 
the  Military  Academy  and  his  son-in-law, 
Raymond  H.  Reiser  is  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Army. 

Representative  Arthttr  L.  Miller,  Repub- 
lican, Nebraska,  was  discharged  from  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps  in  January,  1919.  His 
son,  Richard  K..  is  a  private  in  the  enlisted 
Army  Medical  Reserve.  Representative  Cam- 
eron MorjusoN,  Democrat,  North  Carolina, 
former  Governor  and  United  States  Senator, 
has  a  son-in-law,  James  J.  Harris,  a  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Navy.  Representative  John  R. 
MusDOCK,  Democrat,  AriKma.  has  two  sona 
In  the  Army— David  N..  an  Army  lieutenant, 
and  John  B,  an  Army  captain.  Representa- 
tive Pe:d  F.  Murray,  Republican.  Wisconsin. 
has  a  son  and  namesake,  a  pharmacist  in  the 
Navy.  Representative  James  A.  OTcart, 
Democrat,  New  York,  has  a  son  and  name- 
sake, an  ensign  in  the  Coast  Guard,  and  two 
Eons-ln-law,  James  D.  Lucey.  an  ensign  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  John  K.  Lucey,  a  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Army.  Representative  Stephen 
Pace,  Democrat.  Georgia,  has  a  son  and  name- 
sake, a  West  Point  cadet. 

Representative  John  R.  Phillips,  Republi- 
can, CfUfornla,  served  in  the  United  States 
Army  during  the  World  War  No.  1.  His  two 
sons.  Carl  and  Rotjert  W.,  are  in  the  Air 
Corps,  respectively  second  lieutenant  and 
corporal.  Representative  Wxluam  A.  Prr- 
TiNCEH,  Republican.  Minnesota,,  has  a  son, 
Robert  W.,  an  Army  private.  Representative 
Lotus  C.  Rabact,  Democrat,  Michigan,  has  a 
sen,  Vincent  C.  In  the  United  States  Nsval 
Reserve.  Representative  Homes  A.  RAUirr, 
Republican,  Ohio,  has  a  son.  Bernard  C, 
Officers'  Candidate  School,  in  the  Army. 
Representative  John  M.  Robsxon.  Republican, 
Kentucky,  has  a  son  and  namesake,  a  Coast 
Artillery  captain. 

Representative  Robdt  P.  RocKwnx,  Re- 
publican, Colorado,  has  two  sons  in  the  serv- 
ice—Robert P..  Jr.,  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
in  the  Navy  and  WUaon  M..  an  Army  private. 
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Represeiitative  Tom  Roi  ph.  Republican,  Cali- 
fornia, besides  having  his  son,  Henry  R.  a 
major  in  the  Marine  Corps,  has  another  son. 
John  R  .  an  Army  private. 

Representative  Ed  Rowe.  Republican.  Ohio, 
served  in  the  World  War  In  the  United  States 
eubmarine  chaser  service  of  the  Navy  and  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion.  His  son 
and  namesake  is  a  Navy  aviation  cadet. 

Representative  Davi  E.  SATTiKniiJ),  Jr., 
Democrat,  Virginia,  served  as  a  commissioned 
ofBcer  in  the  Naval  Flying  Corps  during  the 
World  War  Today  he  has  two  sons  In  the 
naval  aviation  service,  David  E.  IH,  an  En- 
Bign  and  Richard  B  .  an  aviation  cadet.  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  E.  Scanudn,  Republican, 
Pennsylvania,  saw  1  years  service  In  the 
World  War.  His  son,  Edward  A.,  Is  now  a 
corporal  In  the  Air  Corps.  Representative 
A.  C.  ScHirnxni.  Republican.  West  Virginia, 
served  In  Government  units  during  the 
World  War.  His  son,  Robert  A..  Is  a  private, 
first  class  in  the  Air  Corps.  Representative 
Howako  W.  Smith,  Democrat,  Virginia,  grad- 
uated from  the  Bethel  Military  Academy  In 
1901  and  during  the  World  War  served  as 
asElalant  general  counsel  of  the  Allen  Prop- 
erty Custodian  His  son  and  namesake  is  an 
Army  captain  and  his  son-in-law,  John  H. 
Tonnahill  is  an  ensign  In  the  Navy.  Repre. 
aentatlve  Joe  L.  Smith.  Democrat,  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  a  son  and  namesake,  an  Army  cap- 
tain, and  another  son.  Hulett  C.  Smith,  a 
Navy  ensign. 

Representative  Lawrence  H.  Smfth.  Repub- 
lican. Wisconsin,  who  was  a  first  lieutenant 
of  Infantry.  Thirty-second  Division,  during 
the  World  War.  later  Wisconsin  Department 
Commander,  national  executive  committee- 
man, and  national  child  welfare  chairman  of 
the  American  Legion;  has  a  son.  John  L. 
Smith,  private  first  class.  In  the  Medical 
Corpe.  Representative  Andhtw  L.  Somexs. 
Democrat.  New  York,  has  a  son.  Arthur  8  , 
a  lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Air  Corps.  Rep- 
resentative John  J.  SPAaitMAN.  Democrat, 
Alabama,  was  a  member  of  the  Students 
Army  Training  Corps  during  the  World  War 
and  U  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Organ- 
ized Reserves.  His  son-in-law.  T.  T.  Shepard, 
Jr.,  Is  an  ensign  in  the  Navy.  RepresenUtlve 
Joe  STARNrs,  Democrat.  Alabama,  served  w^ith 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  His  son 
and  namesake  Is  an  officers  candidate  school 
cadet. 

Representative  Mauuci  J.  Sullivan,  Demo- 
crat. Nevada,  was  adjutant  general  of  Nevada 
during  the  World  War,  disbursing  officer  for 
the  United  States  Government,  and  draft 
executive  for  the  State.  He  wa«  colonel  In 
the  Army  of  the  United  StatM  from  May  11. 
\va.  for  10  yram.  He  U  author  vi  a  book, 
"Nevada  ■  Golden  Stars,"  a  btographtcnl  mc< 
nuirial  volume  of  Nevoda  m«n  who  died  m 
thr  service  during  th«  World  War  Hu  aon 
and  itameaake  U  a  lleuunat  In  the  United 
State*  Army,  Bnglnetr*  lUprcMntatlve 
John  TAin,  Kepublican.  New  York,  ha*  a 
•on.  CharlM,  who  was  injured  in  aervlce. 
Rrpreaentatlve  J  Pa«WBLL  Thomas,  RepublU 
can.  New  Jersey,  during  the  World  War, 
Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
rtiluud  in  the  United  States  Army  and  saw 
active  servlca  In  the  front  line.  He  was  hon- 
orably discharged  aa  captain,  waa  past  vie* 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  and  U 
a  member  of  the  Veterani  of  Poretgn  Wars. 
Hla  two  toua  In  the  aervlcea  are — Sillea,  a 
corporal  of  paratroopa.  and  hla  namesake, 
J.  Parnell.  who  is  an  Air  Corps  cadet.  Rep. 
reaentative  R.  Ewino  THOMAaoN.  Democrat, 
Texas,  has  a  son,  William  E.,  a  major  in  the 
Army,  and  a  son-in-law,  Ben  Dccberd,  an 
Army  captain. 

Representative  John  H.  Tolan.  Democrat, 
California,  has  a  son  and  namesake  a  lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  In  the  Nav7.  and  a  son- 
in-law,  William  Gale,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  Representative  CHAkun  W. 
VriszLL.  Republican.  nUnols.  has  two  sons  in 
the    arme<l    forces.    Charles    E,    lieutenant 


(junior  grade)  In  the  Navy,  and  H.  D,  an 
Army  private.  Representative  Richard  J. 
Welch.  Republican.  California,  has  a  son, 
Garrett  J.,  a  lieutenant.  United  States  N;^val 
Reserve.  Representative  Milton  H.  West, 
Democrat,  Texas,  has  a  son  and  namesake  a 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in  the  Navy.  Rep- 
resentative Will  M.  Whittington.  Democrat. 
Mississippi,  has  a  ;on  and  namesnke,  a  lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  in  the  Navy.  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  D.  Winter,  Republican, 
Kansas,  served  In  the  air  service  durini^  the 
World  War.  His  son  is  Second  Lt.  Robert  G. 
Winter  In  the  Engineers.  Representative 
James  Woljtnden,  Republican.  Pennsylvania. 
has  a  son-in-law,  John  J.  Tomalino,  a  lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  in  the  Navy.  Rcpre- 
sen-.atlve  Charles  A.  Wolverton,  Republican. 
New  Jersey,  has  a  son,  Donnell  Kno.x  Wolver- 
ton, an  Army  major. 

Representative  Roy  O.  Woodruff,  Repub- 
lican, of  Michigan,  enlisted  as  a  corporal  in  tlie 
Thirty-third  Regiment,  Michigan  Volunteer 
Infantr\',  during  tlie  Spanish-American  War, 
and  saw  considerable  service.  He  served  for 
2  years  in  the  World  War  ns  an  Infantry  of- 
ficer and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  during 
service  in  France  His  son.  Devere  H.  Wood- 
ruff, is  now  a  captain  In  Army  Motor  Trmis- 
pcrt 

Representative  Charles  H.  Elston,  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio,  was  in  the  United  States  Army 
aviation  service  during  the  World  War,  is  a 
member  of  the  A.merlcan  Legion  and  Forty 
and  Eight.  His  son-in-law,  Robert  P.  Dletz, 
Is  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Force. 

Representative  A.  Leonard  Allen,  Demo- 
crat, of  Louisiana,  has  two  sons  in  service 
overseas— Maj  Haiwell  L  Allen.  United  States 
Army,  and  Lt.  Lyndon  Blaine  Allen,  United 
States  Army. 

Representative  James  W.  Mott.  Republican, 
of  Oregon,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  the  World 
War.  His  scn-m-law,  John  L.  Sullivan,  is  an 
Army  first  sergeant. 

Representative  Fred  Norman.  Republican. 
of  Washington,  has  a  son-in-law.  Harry  Carl- 
son, an  apprenticed  seaman  In  the  Navy. 

Representative  Will  Rogers.  Jr..  Democrat, 
of  California,  son  of  (the)  Will  Rogers  and 
grandson  of  Clem  Van  Rogers,  a  leader  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  was  commi.«stcned  a  second 
lieutenant.  Field  Artillery.  Re.=erve  Officers 
Training  Corps.  In  1935— the  commission  ex- 
pired in  1940.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  In  the 
United  States  Ariiiy  in  June  1942.  and  the 
ne.tt  month  was  commKiioned  a  .second  lieu- 
tenant. Field  Artillery,  and  a.iMtfntd  »o  the 
Eu;ht  Hundred  and  Nlnety-ninih  Tank  r>- 
•troyer  Battalion  He  withdrew  fi'.-u  tiie 
ArTiy  to  tu:crpt  ei?ctlon  u,  ConKr'=« 

•L'mmaxt  or  MM.tTAiir  (tr.RVKr, 

A  Nummary  of  ".Uf  mtliinry  mtM(<  >.f  t^uu.f 
Mrnutor*.  whone  record  l*  ri<jt  g)v<i(  ut^osc  i^ 

Mcnatur  CHAai.r.«i  o.  Andrkvvm,  l>iiio(  mt, 
riorida,  was  .tuplaui,  Compnny  M  Fimt 
lU'glment,  Ploridt  Nntloiml  CJuiiid  and  vol- 
unteered for  the  Hp«nul»-Ani«'ii<.iu  uml 
World  War 

Henalor  Lister  Hill,  DemorrHt,  Alabumn 
kerved  In  the  Army  with  thf  hevi-ntcenih 
and  Srventy-fir»it  United  stated  Inf;ii.?iy 
Regiments  durlni{  the  World  War 

Senator  Theooorc  F,  ORcrN,  Democrat, 
Rhode  Island,  was  commiMloned  Ueuteiiant 
during  the  Spanljih-Atnerlcan  War  and  com- 
manded a  provisional  company  of  Infantry 
During  the  World  War  was  prominent  In 
many  patriotic  activities. 

Senator  Erncst  W.  McFarlano,  Democrat, 
Arizona,  was  discharged  from  service  in  the 
World  War  In  ths  spring  of  1919. 

Senator  BuRwrr  Rhttt  Matbank,  Demo- 
crat. South  Carolina,  graduated  from  Porter 
Military  Academy.  Served  In  the  South 
Carolina  Naval  Militia  and  In  the  United 
States  Navy  in  the  World  War.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 
American  Leflon,  and  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 


Senator  Ralph  O.  BREwsTrR.  Republican, 
Maine,  resigned  from  the  Maine  Legislature 
to  enter  military  service.  He  was  succes- 
sively— private,  second  lieutenant,  captain, 
and  regimental  adjutant,  Third  Infantry. 
Maine  National  Guard.  He  was  a  private  In 
Fitkl  Artillery  in  the  Central  Officers  Train- 
ing School.  Camp  Zachary  Taylor. 

Senator  Clacde  Pepper,  Democrat,  Florida, 
served  in  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps, 
University  of  Alabama.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion. 

Ser.istor  Richard  B.  Rl'ssell.  Democrat, 
Georgia,  served  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  Force  in  1918. 

military  record  of  house  members 

Representative  Pete  Jarman,  Democrat,  of 
Alabama,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Printing,  waa  a  second  and  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh 
Infantry  during  the  World  War,  and  was 
slightly  wounded  on  the  western  front.  He 
was  inspector  general  of  the  Alabama  Na- 
tional Guard  with  the  rank  of  major  (1922- 
24);  division  inspector  of  the  Thirty-first 
Infantry  Division,  National  Guard,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  (1924-40),  He  la 
a  nifmber  of  the  American  Legion,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Military  Order  of  the  World 
War,  and  of  Forty  and  Eight. 

Representative  A.  L.  Bulwinkle,  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina,  was  a  captain  in 
Company  B.  First  Infantry.  North  Carolina 
National  Guard  (1909-17) ,  He  served  on  the 
Mexican  border,  1916  and  1917.  During  the 
World  War  he  .served  as  major  in  command 
of  the  Second  Battallion,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirteenth  Field  Artillery,  Fifty-fifth  Bri- 
gade. Tliirtieth  Division,  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces, 

Representative  Leo  E.  Allen,  Republican 
of  Illinois,  member  of  the  Important  Rules 
and  Accounts  Committees,  during  the  World 
War  served  fur  27  months  in  this  country 
and  in  France  as  sergeant  in  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-third  Regiment,  Field  Ar- 
tillery. Thirty-third  Division. 

Representative  H.  Carl  Andersen.  Repub- 
lican, of  Minnesota,  was  in  the  Navy  In  thfi 
World  War. 

Representative  Walter  G.  Andrews.  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  served  on  the  Mexi- 
can biiOer  as  a  private  in  the  First  Nev/ 
York  Cavalry,  and  In  France  as  major.  On? 
Hundred  and  Seventh  United  States  Infantry, 
Twenty-seventh  Division  He  was  woimdcl 
In  action  and  wa.t  awarded  the  Dl»tlngulshe<l 
Service  Cro^B 

Kfprr«i«-iiiatjve  I,r..si.ir.  C  \%t.n\m.  Republl- 
r.in  'f  M,iioi«  the  new  R<'publlran  whlj , 
f<r\»-(i  Hi  t;ic  l'mt»-<l  Mtate*  Niivy  during  tin 
Worl'l  Wiir  Mr  ah-,  a  rhiiriiT  member  of 
,\l'lviii  l''/«t.  No,  Mi.  Afni-rlrun  L^-Klon,  unl 
.«f.c<l  .iH  |><K.t  ('otn(niiii(li*r,  county  crim- 
ii);in'l<-i   iiii'l  >i»-\<-rit<'ftjth  (liNiDct  cotntniindei', 

Iti  (;ti-  t-n';!' i\«-  Jamks  C  At-'*  ifiH<  low,  K»- 
put)iiiiiii  N«-w  Jfini'v,  |!>  It  vrtt-riiti  of  tlis 
.S«  v«-iitli  l(<i.Mniiii  .Ni'w  York  NiiUonul  Guiirrl, 
iiiKl  III  the  WufUl  War  No  1  served  an  cuplal  » 
III  miln.iiy  intclllgf-ncf 

lU-pri'Bc  iiiiitUe  Jown'H  C  Baihwin,  Hcpub- 
lu.iii  Ni'w  Voik  served  in  boih  the  Aiiiiy  un  t 
N.ivy  111  Wi  iM  War  No  1  He  eiilliitcd  in  Ih-i 
N.ivy  April  1917  iiiid  tiaiiMferred  to  the  Arm/ 
in  January  1018  He  fought  overMeus  a.<  ,i 
private  in  the  Maflilne  Gun  Company,  Thre* 
Hundred  and  Fifth  Infantry;  received  a  com- 
mlsBlon  and  conununded  the  First  Platoon. 
Machine  Gun  Company,  Thirty-ninth  In- 
fantry He  is  nn  officer  of  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor,  captain,  Infantry  Reserve,  and  w 
member  of  the  American  Legion, 

Repreeentative  Graham  A,  Barden.  Demo- 
crat. North  Carolina,  served  In  the  United 
States  Navy  In  World  War  No,  1. 

Representative  Frank  A,  Barrett,  Repub- 
lican, Wyoming,  during  World  War  No.  1 
served  in  the  Balloon  Corps,  United  StatM 
Army. 

Representative  James  G.  Beall.  Republican, 
Maryland,    served    in    the    Ordnance    Corps, 
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United  States  Army,  during  World  War  No.  1. 
and  was  discharged  with  the  rank  of 
sergeant. 

Representative  Herbert  C,  Bonner.  Demo- 
crat, North  Carolina,  was  sergeant  of  Com- 
pany I,  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-second 
Infantry.  He  served  overseas  with  the 
Eighty-first  Division  during  World  War  No.  1. 
Representative  Fred  Br.vdley.  Republican, 
Michigan,  was  In  the  Army  during  World 
War  No.  1. 

Representative  Michael  J.  Bradley.  Demo- 
crat. Pennsylvania,  enlisted  in  May  1917 
when  he  was  just  20  years  c.d.  and  served  in 
the  Navy,  overseas,  lor  2  years.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

Representative  Walter  E,  Brehm.  Republi- 
can. Ohio,  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guard,  190&-14.  He  volunteered  in 
the  World  War  but  was  rejected  for  service 
in  the  Regular  Army  Dental  Corps  because 
of  a  shoulder  injuiy. 

Representative  Overton  Brooks,  Demo- 
crat. Louisiana,  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Army  in  July  1918  and  served  In  the 
Sixth  Field  Artillery,  First  Regular  Army 
Division  until  September  1919,  He  saw  serv- 
ice in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  He  Is 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  Forty  and  Eight. 

Representative  Joseph  R.  Betson,  Demo- 
crat. South  Carolina,  volunteered  as  a  private 
in  the  World  War  and  served  for  the 
duration. 

Representative  Fred  E.  Busbey,  Republi- 
can. Illinois,  enlisted  In  the  Regular  Army 
In  World  War  No.  1,  later  transferred  and 
served  overseas  with  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fourth  Field  Artillery.  Thirty-third 
Division,  American  Expeditionary  Force.  He 
Is  a  member  of  the  American  Legion  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Representative  A.  Sidney  Camp.  Democrat. 
Georgia,  served  2  years  in  the  Army  In  the 
First  World  War  as  a  member  of  Head- 
quarters Detachment.  Eighty-second  Divi- 
sion, American  Expeditionary  Force.  He  is 
pa.'^t  commander  of  the  Georgia  Department, 
American  Legion. 

Representative  Gordon  Canfiixd,  Fvepubli- 
can  New  Jersev.  enlisted  in  the  Signal  Corps, 
Regtilar  Army 'during  the  First  World  War, 
War, 

Representative  Frank  Carlson,  Rrpubll- 
cnn  of  Kansas,  is  a  World  War  No,  1  veteran 
with  Army  service. 

Representative  Hendwison  H,  Carson.  Re- 
publican Ohio  (luring  the  World  War  enlisted 
In  the  Y\p\<X  Aitillery  at  Camp  Znchary  Tnvlor 
iMid  Wii«  honorably  rtlechatic-'l  in  li'lW  "«  •» 
foiporfil      He  WW*  vlfe  rominnnder  of  Amef- 

I'nii  I^Kl'"i  ^f"'  **"    *^ 

Urpt».s«-t.l«tlV«'  FHAMM".  CAur  H'-publlCfin, 
Houih  pHkntii  %ex\pCi  in  thr  Miitinr  Corjci  In 
U\r  World  Wiif 

ItipiMwi.'utivf  lluBrRT  n  fMifrnritLK,  It'- 
public;.!!  IllUioiii,  NMii  111  th*-  Army  in  Hie 
Woild  Wilt  and  la  ft  int-mber  of  tlu-  Ameruun 
U'Klon  iiiid  I'oriy  and  KlRbt 

Rfpre-entutiv*'  \Kk\v\\  K  Ci(I'R<h.  Hepuhli- 
can,  Illinf :l«.  wh»  u  member  of  the  ex4.(utive 
romminee,  cetitrnl  depiirtmmt,  Citlwiu 
Mliliiiry  Training  Camp  Ai.t»oclutlon,  In  IBlfl 
In  May  1917.  while  nerving  m  the  fiftieth  gen- 
eral a».*emblv,  he  volunteered  for  military 
Kcrvlce  and  was  later  honorably  dUcharged. 
He  wa!H  lieutenant  commander  L  V  i8), 
United  States  Naval  Reserves  (1938-41) . 

Representative  Charles  R  Clason.  Repub- 
lican. Massachusetts,  is  an  Army  veteran  of 
the  World  War. 

Representative  William  C,  Cole,  Republi- 
can. Missouri,  served  10  months  as  mounted 
scout  on  the  Mexican  border  with  the  Mis- 
souri forces  in  1916.  He  served  14  months  In 
the  war  zone  on  U,  8,  S,  Machxas  doing  sub- 
marine patrol  and  convoy  duty  during  the 
World  War,  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
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Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  past 
commander  of  Jack  Schneider  Post,  No.  135, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  past  judge  advo- 
cate, Department  of  Missouri  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars;  past  commander  of  Pony  Express 
Post,  No.  700,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  radio 
chairman,  third  district  of  Missouri,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  He  has  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Registrants  Advisory  Board, 
Draft  Board  No.  1.  St,  Joseph,  Mo. 

Representative  William  M,  Colmeh.  Demo- 
crat, Mississippi,  during  the  World  War  served 
as  a  private  and  was  honorably  discharged  as 
regimental  sergeant  major.     He  Is  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion  and  Forty  and  Eight. 
Representative  Ranult  Compton,  Republi- 
can, Connecticut,  graduated  from  Howe  Mili- 
tary School,  at  Howe.  Ind.     He  was  captain  of 
Infantry.  New  York  National  Guard,  1912-16; 
captain  of  Infantry,  United  States  Army,  July 
1916  to  March  1918:  captain  and  major.  Tank 
Corps,  April  1918  to  August  1919;  went  over- 
seas with  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
in   December   1917;    captain.  Three  Hundred 
and  Sixty-ninth  Infantry:   assigned  to  Tank 
Corps,  Bourg,  France;   served  as  captain  and 
chief   instructor,    tank   school;    served   for   a 
time    with    the    French    tanks:    commanded 
Three    Hundred    and    Forty-fifth    Battalion. 
First  Brigade,  United  States  Tank  Corps,  in 
battles  of  St.  Mihiel  and  Argonne;  was  deco- 
rated with  the  Purple  Heart,  United  States; 
Legion  of  Honor.  France;    and  Conspicuous 
Service  Cross,  New  York  State.     He  now  holds 
the  rank  of  major.  United  States  Army,  re- 
tired    list.     He     was    military    secretary     to 
Gov,  Nathan  L.  Miller  of  New  York,  1920.    He 
also  served  as  aide  de  camp  to  Gov.  Raymond 
E.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut. 

Representative  Harold  D.  Cooley.  Demo- 
crat. North  Carolina,  served  in  the  Naval  Avia- 
tion Flying  Corps  during  the  World  War. 

Representative  Jere  Cooper,  Democrat. 
Tennessee,  served  2  years  in  the  Army  In  the 
World  War.  He  enlisted  In  the  Second  Ten- 
nessee Infantry.  National  Guard.  In  May  1917 
and  on  Julv  23  was  commisisoned  first  lieu- 
tenant. In  October  he  was  transferred  with 
his  company  to  Company  K.  One  Hundred 
and  Nineteenth  Infantry.  Thirtieth  Division, 
and  served  with  this  regiment  throughout 
the  war,  going  through  all  its  engagements  in 
France  and  Belgium.  He  was  promoted  to 
captain  and  discharged  in  April  1919  after  a 
year  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 
He  was  State  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  of  Tennessee  In  1921  and  national 
executive   commltterman    of   the    Legion    in 

Ref-reoen' alive  Wi»T  Cntrrrwinr.  Drmorrat. 
Trnnesa^-e.  mrmbrr  of  the  foreign  Affairs 
snd  Un-AmiTioin  Activiileo  C'>mmlt<ee»,  en- 
\\%\f<\  s«  s  privme  in  the  One  Hundrrrt  and 
•♦♦•vi'tiirrnth  Infttntry.  Tlilrtisth  Dlvuion, 
^'\i\tn\^i  1017  Me  w»«  dl*fhur«fd  w«  flr»l 
li«'Ui«'iiiu»t  uliT  14  motttli*  In  Kron*"*  M« 
WHii  ftdjutiiiK  KMifful  111  Tprinefcser  in  Wi2 
and  (otniiil^oiotn-d  bMi£itdl«T  geni-ial.  NaUonal 

Ounfd 

Itepie»etitullve  Fadjo  CRAvrMs,  V>vm<)cr%i. 
of  Arktiimnii,  Bt-rvcd  in  ihi-  Nsvy  in  ih**  Wi-rld 

RrpresentRilve  Francis  D  Culkw,  Repub- 
llrnn.  New  York,  served  as  a  private  in  ths 
New  York  Volunteers  In  the  BpanUh-Amerl- 
can  War  He  was  a  captain  In  the  New  York 
National  Guard,  l»01  08. 

R!pre>«entative  Paul  Cuhwinoham,  Repub- 
lican. Iowa,  attending  the  Fort  Sheridan 
Training  Camp  In  1817  and  was  commis- 
sioned first  lieutenant  of  Infantry.  He  had 
previously  been  captain  In  the  Iowa  National 
Guard.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Representative  William  L.  Dawsoh.  Demo- 
crat, Illinois,  during  the  World  War  served 
as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Three  hundred  and 
Sixty-fifth  Infantry,  In  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces. 


RepresentPtive  Everett  M.  Dirksin,  Repub- 
lican. Illinois,  served  in  the  United  State* 
Army.  1917  to  1919.  with  a  record  of  17 
months'  overseas  duty.  He  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  from  the  ranks.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  and  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars. 

Representative  Cabl  T.  Durham.  Demo- 
crat. North  Carolina,  served  in  the  United 
States  Navy  In  1918. 

Representative  He;nrt  C.  Dworshak.  Re- 
publican, Idaho,  served  with  the  Army  In 
1918-19  In  the  World  War.  He  served  In  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  for  6  months. 
He  was  Idaho  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  in  1932. 

Representative  Hixman  P.  Eberharteb. 
Democrat.  Pennsylvania,  served  as  private  in 
the  Twentieth  Infantry.  United  States  Army. 
during  the  "World  War  and  holds  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

Representative  Hubeit  8.  Ellis.  Republican, 
West  Virginia,  served  2  years  In  the  Army 
during  the  World  War,  Including  ao  months 
In  Prance  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 
Field  Artillery.  Forty-second  Division.  He  Is 
a  past  department  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Representative  Harris  Ellsworth.  Repub- 
lican, Oregon,  served  In  the  Students*  Army 
Training  Corps  In  the  World  War  and  Is  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion. 

Joseph  R.  Fakrington,  Delegate  from  Ha- 
waii, entered  the  United  SUtes  Army  In  1918 
and  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant, 
Field  Artillery. 

Representative   James   H.   Fat,   Democrat, 
New  York,  during  the  World  War  served  In 
France  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth 
Infantry,  the  famous  Fighting  Sixty-ninth, 
New  York,  and  was  wounded  In  action  as  a 
result  of  which  he  now  wears  an  artificial  leg. 
Representative  HAun-Tow  Fish,  Republican, 
New  York,  served  throughout  the  World  War, 
being  a  company  commander  of  the  Fifteenth 
New   York   Volunteers,  later   known   as  the 
Three  Hundred  and  Sixty -ninth  Regiment  ot 
Infantry.     He  was  awarded  the  American  Sil- 
ver Star  and  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre  for 
gallantry.     He  served  as  major  of  Infantry 
in  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation and  graduated  from  the  Army  General 
Staff  College  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force,     He  now  holds  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.     He  was  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  at  the  first  American 
Legion   convention   in   1919  that  wrot«  th« 
prenmble  to  the  American  Legion  constitu- 
tion     He  was  appointed  chairman  of  tht  Ad* 
visory  Committee  on  Veterans'  Preference  by 
President  Cf'olldM  In  IMS.  and  wss  appointed 
f  hsirmaii  <»f  a  special  Mouse  Committee  To 
Invi-stiasfe    Communist    Activities    In    the 
Uf)ii»d  «iftt#»  in  IWO     Me  Is  a  member  tA 
the   AmrrlfSfi   Le«lor,  VeUrans  of   r(;rol|n 
Whis.  and  th*-  l»<iciety  of  the  Cincinnati 

UrprfsentHllv**  AiMf  J,  foaAWO,  Democfst, 
of  Khodn  Islsiid,  wss  ser»e*Mt,  first  claas,  lii 
ths  Motor  Transport  Corps,  in  the  World  Wsr. 
He  served  In  France  13  months,  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces.  IBlt  and  J9l», 
He  u  s  member  of  the  American  Legion 
and  Vetersns  o*  Foreign  Wsrs,  Me  wm  chief 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Bute  dIvUlon  of 
soldiers'  relief  and  commandant  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Soldiers'  Home, 

Representative  Roenrt  OiuiiT  Fumuwo, 
DemfKrat.  of  Pennsylvania,  served  In  the 
World  Wsr  with  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Eightieth  Ambulance  Company.  Twentieth 
Division. 

Representative  JoewH  A.  Gsvaoait,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  served  as  first  lieutenant. 
United  States  Army,  In  the  World  War. 

RepresenUtlve  Lbow  H.  Gavih,  Republican. 
of  Pennsylvania,  served  In  the  World  War  as 
sergeant  In  the  Fifty-first  Infantry,  Sixth 
Division. 
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R«pre«ent«tlve  PnTKAWD  W.  Gkurart, 
BfpubUcan,  of  California,  served  In  the  World 
War  rrom  August  19i7  to  February  1919,  In 
both  the  United  States  and  In  Prance.  He 
la  one  of  the  fcunders  of  the  American 
Legion  and  a  member  of  the  emblem  com- 
mittee, which  at  the  St.  Louis  caucus  of  1919, 
•elected  the  now  famous  Insignia  of  th  s 
great  patriotic  organization.  He  was  Cali- 
fornia State  commander,  and  national 
executive  committeeman  of  the  Legion.  He 
Is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  qualifying  as  a  descendant  cf 
Capt.  Jacob  Gearhart.  who  fought  with  Gen. 
George  Washington  throughout  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  In  Cor.grrss  he  was  the  author 
of  the  act  estebUehing  Armistice  Day  as  a 
ziatlcnal  holiday.  He  is  honorary  life  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
California  Veterans'  Home  by  appointment  of 
Gov.  Jamea  Rolph  in  1932. 

Representative  Waltth  K.  Grakcib.  Demo- 
crat, of  Utah,  served  in  France  with  the 
Eleventh  Regiment  of  Marines  as  a  volunteer 
during  the  World  War. 

Representative  Gkokcc  M.  GsAirr,  Demo- 
crat, of  Alabama,  served  in  the  United  States 
Aimy  In  1918  and  1919:  is  a  member  cf  the 
American  Legion  and  a  former  State  com- 
mander. 

Representative  P.  W.  OaitTrrHS.  Republi- 
can, of  Ohio,  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Navy  and  senred  from  1910  to  1913  and  dur- 
ing World  War  No.  1  In  1917  and  1919. 

Representative  John  W.  Gwtkws,  Republi- 
can, of  Iowa,  served  In  World  War  No.  1  as 
•  aecond  lieutenant  with  the  Eighty-eighth 
Dlvlalon. 

Representative  RoBBrr  Hals,  Republican, 
Cm  Maine,  aerred  in  the  United  States  Army 
from  August  1917  to  September  1919,  In 
grade*  from  private  to  aecond  lieutenant,  re- 
ceiving hla  eommlaakm  In  March  1918.  He 
was  with  the  Ameiiean  Expeditionary  Forces 
In  France  for  approximately  3  yean  and  -was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  a  mission  sent  by  the 
United  States  peace  ccmmiaslon  to  Finland, 
■itbonta.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in  1919.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  In  September  1919. 
Representative  Charies  A.  Hallxck,  Re- 
publican, of  Indiana,  served  In  the  Infantry, 
bnlted  States  Army  In  World  War  No.  1  and 
Is  a  member  of  the  American  Legion. 

Representative  Clabxncm  B.  Hancock,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  served  with  the  First 
Jlew  York  Cavalry  on  the  Mexican  border, 
1916-17.  He  was  with  the  Twenty-seventh 
Division  in  World  War  No.  1,  1917-19.  He 
was  a  captain  of  a  machine-gun  battalion. 

Representative  FoaisT  A.  Hakniss.  Repub- 
lican, of  Indiana,  served  in  World  War  No  1 
from  April  1917  to  June  1919.  He  was  com- 
missioned flr«t  lieutenant.  Three  Hundred 
and  Nineteenth  Infantry,  Eightieth  Division, 
and  saw  1  year  s  service  overseas.  He  was 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  decoration.  He 
la  a  past  State  commander  of  the  American 
Xiesrlon. 

Representative  BaooKS  Hats,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  served  In  the  United  States 
Army  from  September  to  December  1918  and 
la  a  memt)er  cf  the  American  Legion. 

Representative  Wn.UAM  E.  Hxss,  Republi- 
can, of  Ohio,  was  a  private  in  the  Infantry, 
United  States  Anmy,  at  5ort  Sheridan,  ni: 
artillery  in  Cfflcers"  Training  Corps,  Camp 
Taylor,  Ky. 

Representative  C.utL  Hinsraw,  Republican, 
of  California,  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Army.  May  8,  1917;  served  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  and  resigned  as  cap- 
tain. Corps  of  Engineers,  in  September  1919. 
Representative  Ckabi-xs  B.  Hokven,  Re- 
publican, of  Iowa,  during  World  War  No.  1, 
served  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France  and  England. 

Representative  Waltbi  F.  Hoaax,  Republi- 
can, of  Washington,  enlisted  in  tbs  Navy, 
April  5,  1917,  when  he  waa  just  out  of  high 
school.     He  la  an  American  Legionnaire. 


Representative  Jed  Jottn-son.  Demccrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  served  In  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  as  private  in  Company  L. 
Thirty-sixth  Diviiilon.  He  was  a  delegate 
f.om  Congress  to  the  twenty-fourth  annu;il 
peace  conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Paris  in  1927;  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1929;  a  delegate  to 
the  American  Lejjicn  convention  In  Paris. 
1927;  appointed  to  tlie  Interparliamentary 
Conference  In  Parts,  1937.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

Representative  Ward  Johnson,  Republican 
of  California,  a  member  of  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee,  was  in  the  Army  in  the 
World  War. 

Representative  Walter  H.  Judd.  Republi- 
can, of  Minnesota,  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Army  in  1918  and  served  In  the  Field 
Artillery.  After  ttie  war  he  made  the  most 
of  a  fellowship  in  trurgery  at  the  Mayo  Found- 
ation, and  then  became  a  medical  missionary 
and  superintendent  of  hoepitals  In  China — 
from  1925  to  1938.  Since  then  he  has  been 
giving  lectures  throughout  the  United  States 
to  arotise  Amerlcai^  to  the  menace  of  Japan's 
military  expansior.  and  treachery. 

Representative  Cecil  R.  King,  Democrat  of 
California,  is  an  iVrmy  veteran  of  the  World 
War. 

Representative  Michael  J.  Kirwan.  Demo- 
crat, of  Ohio,  served  with  the  Sixty-fourth 
Artillery,  United  States  Army,  with  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces  in  1917-19.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

Representative  John  C.  Kunkel,  Republi- 
can, of  Pennsylvania,  served  in  the  Student 
Army  Training  Ccrpe  during  the  World  War. 
Representative  Charles  M.  LaFollxtte, 
Republican,  of  Indiana,  enlisted  In  th«  Army 
May  8,  1917,  including  4  months  overseas 
as  sergeant,  and  was  discharged  February  14, 
1919. 

Representative  Wn.LiAM  P.  Lambertson, 
Republican,  of  Kansas,  son  of  a  Civil  War 
veteran  and  pioneer,  attended  the  Second 
Officers'  Training  School  at  Fort  Sheridan, 
111.,  1917. 

Representative  Gerald  W.  Landis.  Repub- 
lican, of  Indiana,  was  second  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Army  in  1918. 

Representative  Thomas  J.  Lane,  Demccrat, 
of  Massachusotts.  Is  a  World  War  veteran. 

Representative  Henrt  D  Larc.ujf.  Jr  ,  D  m- 
ocrat,  of  Louisiana,  served  at  Camp  P.ke.  Ar'ic., 
during  the  World  War.  obtaining  a  commis- 
sion at  close  cf  the  war  as  second  lieutenant. 
Quartermaster  Corps,  Offlcc.-s'  Reserve  Corps. 
He  belongs  to  th.  American  Legion  and  ether 
service  organizations. 

Representative  Karl  M.  LeCompte,  Repub- 
lican, of  Iowa,  served  as  a  private  during 
the  World  War   1918. 

Representative  J.\t  LeFevbe,  Republican, 
of  New  York,  served  In  Field  Artillery,  Camp 
Taylor,  during  the  World  W,ir. 

Representative  Lawrence  Lewis.  Demccrat, 
of  Colorado,  was  a  private  in  Field  Artillery 
and  officer  candidate  at  Camp  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, Ky  ,  1918. 

Representative  James  P.  McGraneby.  Dtm- 
ocrat.  of  Pennsylvania,  was  an  rl>serv,\tion 
pilot  for  the  duration  of  the  World  War.  He 
also  served  as  adjutant  for  the  One  Hundred 
and  Eleventh  Infantry. 

Representative  Charles  E.  McKenzie, 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  was  an  aviation 
enthusiast  before  the  World  War.  He  volun- 
teered for  service  on  the  Mexican  border  in 
1916  with  the  Louisiana  National  Guard: 
was  mustered  into  Federal  sfrvice  in  April 
1917;  commtegtoncd  in  September  1917;  went 
overseas  In  June  1918.  and  returned  to  the 
United  SUtes  In  September  1919.  He  is  past 
ccmmander  of  the  Louisiana  department  of 
the  American  Legion  ar.d  pwst  member  cf 
the  national  executive  committee.  He  also 
belongs    to   the   Forty-and-Eight,   Veterans 


rf  Frrelen  Wars,  and  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Wcrlci  War. 

Kep:tseiitative  John  L.  McMillan.  Demo- 
crat, cf  South  Carulina.  served  in  the  United 
States  Navy  for  5  months  in  the  World  War. 
and  is  a  member  oi  the  American  Legion. 

Representative  John  D.  McWilliams 
R<'t:ublican  rf  Connecticut,  during  the  Worlc 
War  s^Tvcd  18  months  in  France  with  the 
Twentieth  Engineers.  United  States  Army 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Forty-ancl- 
Etpht. 

Representative  Rat  J.  Madden,  Democrat 
cf  Ii:d!aiia.  re.s'gned  from  a  municipal  Jud'je- 
Fhlp  to  .sorve  in  the  armed  forces  during  the 
Vv'orld  War.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Representative  Mich.iel  J.  Mansfield. 
Domccrat,  of  Montana,  served  successively  in. 
the  Navy.  Army,  and  Marine  Corps.  He  left 
home  In  1917  and  at  the  age  of  14  Joined 
the  Ur.iteri  States  Navy  February  23,  1918,  for 
the  duration  of  the  World  War.  He  served 
10  month.s  overseas,  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Army  for  1  year,  1919-20,  then  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  for  2 
years.  19'20-22.  While  serving  In  the  Marines 
was  stationed  in  the  Far  E.ist. 

Representative  Matthew  J.  Merrptt,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  York,  served  as  sergeant  In  the 
United  States  Army  in  the  World  War.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion  and  early 
In  this  global  war  was  called  for  a  tour  of 
intensified  study  in  the  Army  War  College. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Rtprescntative  E.\rl  C.  Michener,  Repub- 
lican, of  Michigan,  s'erved  as  private  In  Com- 
pany B,  Thirty-first  Michigan  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, in  the  Spanish-American  War,  April 
26.  1898.  to  May  17,  1899. 

Representative  Arthihi  L.  Miller,  Repub- 
lican, of  Nebraska,  was  discharged  from  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps  in  January  1919. 

Representative  Louis  E.  Milj-er,  P^publl- 
can.  of  Missouri,  was  a  member  of  the  United 
Slates  military  forces  in  1918,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  American  Legion, 

Representative  Thomas  B  Miller,  Repub- 
lican, of  Pennsylvania,  descendant  of  a  pre- 
Revoluticn  family,  was  an  officer  in  the  World 
Wnr.  serving  with  the  Sixteenth  Field  Artll- 
ler,-. 

Representative  Eoleslaus  J.  Monkiewicz, 
Republican.  Connecticut,  was  in  the  Colum- 
bia University  naval  unit  from  September 
1918  unUl  December  24.  1918.  He  is  a 
mcmb.'r  of  the  Connecticut  State  Guard. 

Renrescnta'ivc  Tom  Murray,  Democrat, 
Tennfs.see.  served  in  the  United  Slates  Army 
in  the  \Vi  rid  War  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Am.erlcan  E.\peditionary  Forces  in  Prance. 
He  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army 
In  1913.  He  is  pa.'^t  p(,st  commander  of  the 
American  L^cion  iind  past  vice  State  com- 
ma:.dcr.  also  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of 
Fcreieu  War.'^. 

Representative  John  P.  Newsome.  Demo- 
crat. Alabama,  was  captain  of  Infantry.  Fifth 
Division.  Am'.ncan  Expeditionary  Forces,  in 
the  World  War.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion.  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  p.nst 
pcsr  ccmmandfr.  American  Legion;  past  pres- 
ident of  the  County  Council  of  American 
Leeion  Post.s:  past  vice  commander  of  the 
St.ite   department   of    the   American    Legion. 

Representative  Jack  Nichols,  Democrat, 
Oklahoma,  reported  for  duty  In  the  first 
olficcrs  tra:n:ni:  camp.  Fort  Logan  H.  Root, 
Ark.  May  14.  1917,  but  failed  of  comm;j- 
sicn  because  of  a  quarrel  with  a  superior 
CiTicer;  Jrined  the  Nineteenth  Infantry.  Reg- 
ular Army,  from  which  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged March  27,  1919.  He  Is  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion. 

Representative  William  F.  Norrell,  Dem- 
ocrat. .Arkansas,  served  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  United  States  Army,  in  the  World  War. 
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Representative  George  D  O'Brien.  Demo- 
crat, Michigan,  served  in  the  United  States 
Army,  October  to  December  1918. 

Representative  Joseph  J.  O'Brien,  Repub- 
lyican,  New  York,  served  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  1917-19.  and  after  the  war  was  an 
amateur  and  professional  football  player  and 
wrestler.  He  belongs  to  the  American  Legion. 
Representative  Emmet  O'Neal,  Democrat, 
Kentucky,  served  in  the  First  Division  of  the 
United  States  Army  in  France,  and  was  hon- 
orably discharged  in  1919.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  department  commanders  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Kentucky. 

Representative  Hugh  Peterson.  Democrat, 
Georgia,  attended  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  Is  a  memljer  of 
the  American  Legion. 

Representative  Jamks  H.  Peterson,  Demo- 
crat, of  Florida,  was  chief  yeoman.  United 
States  Navy  in  tlie  First  World  War.  and 
lieutenant  commander.  United  States  Naval 
Reserve.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion.  Army  and  Navy  Union,  and  tlie 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  Offlrers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Representative  Philip  J  Philpin.  Demo- 
crat, of  Mas.sachusetts.  is  a  veteran  of  the 
First  World  War.  with  service  in  the  Navy. 

Representative  William  "B  b  '  Poace.  Dem- 
ocrat (f  Texas,  served  i*s  apprentice  seaman, 
United  State.s  Navy  1918  and  i.-  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion 

Repre.scntative  D  LANr  Povvehs.  Republi- 
can, of  New  Jersey  graduated  'rem  the  Penn- 
sylvania Military  College  with  the  d  gice  of 
C  E.  in  1915:  B.  M.  S  .  1921.  and  M  S  .  193.5. 
He  enlisted  as  a  private  Arril  13.  1917,  and 
was  di.-charged  as  a  first  lieutenant  and 
battalion  adjutant  of  infuiiry  m  April  1919 
Representative  John  E  Rankin  Democrat 
of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislative  Committee,  was  a  sol- 
dier in  the  First  World  War.  and  is  autlmr 
of  the  amendment  to  raise  the  base  pay 
of  the  men  in  the  armed  forces  to  850  a 
month. 

Representative  B  C.^RRnIL  Reece,  Republi- 
can, of  Tenr.essee.  enlisted  in  May  1917  and 
served  in  the  American  Expeditunuiry  Forces 
from  October  1917.  tc  July  1919.  with  the 
Twenty-sixth  Division  He  commanded  the 
Third  Battalion.  One  Hundred  and  Second 
Regiment  of  Infantry.  He  was  decorated 
with  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  tlie 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  with  palms, 
and  was  cited  for  bravery  by  Marshal  Petain, 
Generals  Per.shing.  Edwards.  Hale,  and  Colo- 
nel Lewis. 

Rppresentalivc  Chauncey  W  Reed.  Repub- 
lican, of  Illinois,  during  the  First  World  War 
served  as  sergeant  in  the  Eighiy-sixth  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Army.  He  was  first 
commander  of  Napcrville  Post.  No.  4.3  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  served  as  National 
Garde  de  la  Porte  and  National  Ccnducteur 
of  La  Socicte  des  40  Hommes  et  8  Chevaux. 
Representative  Edward  N.  Rfes.  Republican, 
of  Kansas,  served  in  the  Army  in  the  First 
World  War,  and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Representative  James  P  Richards.  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Carolina,  volunteered  as  a 
private  at  Camp  Styx.  S  C  .  in  1917.  a  few 
days  after  war  was  declared,  and  served 
throughout  the  war  in  this  country  and 
France  with  the  Trench  Mortar  Battery. 
Headquarters  Company  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Thirtieth 
Division  as  a  private,  corporal,  and  sergeant, 
and  was  commissioned  as  reserve  second 
lieutenant  in  February  1919.  He  was  dis- 
charged March  31.  1919 

Representative  A  Willis  Robertson.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Virginia,  .served  as  first  lieutenant, 
later  captain  and  major  of  Infantry.  United 
States  Armv.  from  August  1917  to  June  1919. 
Representative  Robert  L.  Rodgers,  Repub- 
lican, of  Pennsylvnn.a.  enlisted  in  Company 


K,  Fifteenth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teer Infantry  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Representative  Sam  M.  RtrssKLL.  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  World 
War. 

Representative  Lansdale  G.  Sasscer.  Demo- 
crat, of  Maryland,  served  13  months  in  active 
service  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France  At  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge held  a  first  lieutenant's  commission. 
Representative  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania,  enrolled  in  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  and  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  during  World  War.  Is  a  lieutenant 
ccmmander  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  ^ktriotlc  Order 
Sons  of  America. 

Representative  Dxwet  Saoar.  Republican. 
of  Missouri,  served  as  acting  lieutenant  of 
Infantry.  United  States  Army,  during  the 
World  War.  and  3  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Representati'e  Richard  M.  Simpson.  Re- 
publican, of  Pennsylvania,  served  during  the 
World  War  In  the  Tank  Corps,  at  Raleigh, 
N    C 

Representative  Sid  Simpson.  Republican, 
of  Illinois,  served  with  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces  in  the  World  War  and  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion. 

Representative  Andrew  L.  Somers.  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  during  the  World  War 
enlisted  on  July  18,  1917.  as  a  hospital  ap- 
prentice, second  class.  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  Force.  Subsequently  served  as  en- 
sign in  the  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps  and 
wais  appointed  a  naval  aviator  en  September 
30.  1918.  Proceeded  to  foreign  service  and 
served  until  honorably  discharged  March  4, 
1919. 

Representative  Raymond  S.  Springer,  Re- 
publican, of  Indiana,  was  commissioned  cap- 
tain of  infantry.  United  States  Army,  in  the 
Wcild  War  and'  is  now  lieutenant  colonel  of 
infantry.  United  States  Reserve  Corps.  He 
served  as  first  State  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Indiana. 

Representative  Foster  Stearns,  Republi- 
can, of  New  Hampshire,  was  first  lieuten- 
ant cf  Infantry.  United  States  Army,  1917-19. 
He  .served  with  the  Sixteenth  Infantry,  First 
Divi.sicn.  and  at  General  Headquarters. 
American  Expeditionary  Force.  He  was 
wounded  at  St.  Mihiel:  was  assistant  mili- 
tary  attache  in  Belgium  and  captain.  Officers 
Reserve  Corps  (resigned).  He  was  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  Silver  Star  and  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart:  Privy  Chamberlain  of 
the  Sword  and  Cape  to  Pope  Pius  XI; 
Knight  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of 
Malta.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendants,  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Disabled  American  Veterans,  ^and  the 
Society  of  First  Division,  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force. 

Representative  Henry  O.  Talle,  Republi- 
can, of  Iowa,  served  In  the  United  States 
Navy  during  the  World  War  and  was  com- 
missioned an  ensign. 

Representative  Albert  Thomas.  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  served  as  second  lieutenant.  United 
States  Army,  in  the  World  War, 

Representative  Harry  L.  Towe,  Republican, 
of  New  Jersey,  attended  the  United  States 
Naval   Academy,   1918  and   1920. 

Representative  James  E.  Vak  Zamdt,  Re- 
publican, of  Penn.-.ylvania.  has  served  In  the 
World  War  and  for  a  brief  period  in  this 
global  war.  He  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Navy  in  April  1917  for  the  duration  of  the 
World  War,  and  had  2  years'  duty  overseas. 
At  the  time  of  his  discharge  he  held  the  rat- 
ing of  chief  quartermaster.  He  enlisted  In 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserves  in  1919  and 
is  still  an  active  member,  being  conunls- 
Eicned  lieutenant  (senior  grade)  May  22,  1941. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 


States  and  honorary  member  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  Hs  was  twice  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  three  times 
commander  in  chief.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  During  his  third 
term  as  commander  in  chief  he  headed  the 
good-will  delegation  of  veterans  touring  the 
Orient.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  national  legislative 
committee.  1936-38.  He  is  now  serving  as 
member  of  the  national  council  of  admin- 
istration. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Representative  Beverly  M.  Vincikt,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Kentucky,  served  in  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  World  War,  1918-19, 
and  is  a  member  of  tbe  AmertcBi  Lstfon. 

RepresentatlTe  Jomr  M.  Vamn,  BfapoMl^ 
can.  of  Ohio,  was  a  pilot  In  the  Unttett  OCalcs 
Na\-al  Air  Service,  overseas,  in  tbe  World  War, 
retiring  to  inactive  service  in  1919  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  (senior  grade) .  He  was  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  American  delegation. 
Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armaments  and 
Pacific  and  Far  East  AfTairs  (1921-22).  and 
director  cf  aeronautics  of  Ohio. 

Representative  Compton  I.  Whtte,  Demo- 
crat, of  Idaho,  served  in  the  Army  in  the 
Spanish -American  War. 

Representative  Richard  B.  Wicglesworth, 
Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  served  in 
France  as  captain.  Battery  E,  and  command- 
ing officer  of  First  Battalion,  Three  Hundred 
and  Third  Regiment,  Field  Artillery,  Seventy- 
sixth  Division,  United  States  Army.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion.  Forty  and 
Eight.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Military  Or- 
der of  the  World  War,  Military  Order  of  For- 
eign Wars.  He  was  legal  adviser  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary.  United  States  Treasury,  in 
charge  of  foreign  loans  and  railway  payments, 
and  secretary  of  the  World  War  Debt  Com- 
mission (1922-24)  He  was  assistant  to  the 
adjutant  general  for  reparation  payments, 
Berlin.  1924-27. 

Representative  Jesse  P.  Wolcott.  Repub- 
lican, of  Michigan,  during  the  World  War 
served  as  second  lieutenant.  Machine  Gun 
Company.  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  First  Divi- 
sion, and  saw  active  service  in  France  during 
the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive.  He  was  State 
com.mander  and  past  department  commander. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  member  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Representative  Orville  ZiMMxaMAM.  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri,  volunteered  for  service  in 
the  World  War  and  ser-'ed  as  a  private.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion  and  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  (honorary). 

ROSTER     OF    VETERANS    IN    THE    SEVENTY -EIGHTH 
CONGRESS 

(Wl  denotes  World  War  No.  1;  W2,  World 
War  No.  2.  The  letter  "8"  denotes  the  Span- 
ish-American War;  the  letter  "O  "  indicates 
service  with  the  Army;  an  asterisk  (•),  Navy 
service;  and  the  letter  "M"  denotes  service 
with  the  Marine  Corps.) 

Senators 

List*r  Hill.  Alabama  (Wl-O). 
Carl  Hayden,  Arizona  (Wl-O). 
Ernest  W.  McFarland,  Arizona  (Wl-*). 
Eugene  D.  Mlllikln.  Colorado  (Wl-O). 
Francis  Maloney,  Connecticut  (Wl-»). 
John  A.  Danaher,  Connecticut  (Wl-O). 
Charles  O.  Andrews,  Florida  (3-Wl-O). 
Claude  Pepper,  Florida   (Wl-O). 
Richard  B.  Russell.  Georgia  (Wl-*). 
Scott  W.  Lucas,  Illinois  (Wl-O). 
C.  Wayland  Brooks,  Dlinois  (Wl-M). 
Guv  M  Gillette,  Iowa  (S-Wl-O). 
Albert  B.  Chandler,  Kentucky  (Wl-O). 
Allen  J.  Ellender,  Louisiana  (Wl-O). 
Ralph  O.  Brewster.  Maine  <  Wl-O) . 
Millard  E.  Tydlngs,  Jtoryland  (Wl-O). 
Henry    Cabot    Lodge,    Jr.,    Massachusetts 
(W2-0). 
Bennett  Champ  Clark.  Missouri  (Wl-O), 
Harry  S.  Truman.  Missouri  (Wl-O). 
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Kenneth  8  Wbeirr.  Nebraska  (Wl-»). 

James  G.  Scrugham.  NeTada  <Wl-0). 

Harold  H  Burton,  Ohio  (Wl-O). 

Theodore  P.  Green.  Rliode  Island  iS-0>. 

Burnet     B.     Maybank.     Souiii     Carolina 
(Wl-*i. 

Chan  GurnfT?,  South  Dakota  (Wl-O). 

Tom  Connally,  Texas  (S-O). 

Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Utah. 

Mjn  C.  Wallgren.  Washington  ( Wl-OK 

Harley  M.  Kilgore.  West  Virginia   (Wl-OK 

Chiipmau      Revercomb,      West      Virginia 
(Wl-Ol. 

Edward     V.     Robertson,    Wyoming     (Boer 
War). 

Representativea 

Leo  E    Allr«.  Illinois   (Wl-0>. 

H.   Carl   Andersen.   Minnesota    (Wl-'>. 

Walter  G    Andrews,  New  York  (Wl-O). 

Leslie  C.  Arenda,  Illinois  (Wl-*). 

James  C.  Auchlncloas,  New  Jersey  (Wl-O). 

Joseph  Clark  Baldwin.  New  York  (Wl*-0). 

Graham  A.  Barden.  North  Carolina  (Wl-*). 

Frank  A.  Barrett,  Wyoming    (Wl-O). 

J.  Glenn  Bcall.  Maryland  (Wl-Oi. 

Herbert  C.  Bonner.  North  Carolina  ( Wl-O) . 

Pred  Bradley.  Michigan  (Wl-O). 

Michael  J.  Bradley.  Pennsylvania   (Wl-*). 

Walter  E.  Brehm.  Ohio  (Wl-O). 

Overton  Brooks,  Louisiana   (Wl-O). 

Joseph  R.  Bryson.  South  Carolina  (Wl-O). 

Alfred     L.     Bulwlnkle,     North     Carolina 
(Wl-O). 

Fred  1.  Busbey.  Illinois  (Wl-O). 

A.  Sidney  Camp.  Georgia  (Wl-O). 

Gordon  Canfleld.  New  Jersey    (W-O). 

Frank  Carlson.  Kansas  (Wl-O). 

Henderson   H.  Carson.  Ohio    (Wl-O). 

FrancU  Case.  South  Dakota  (WI-*i. 

Robert  B.  Chlperfleld.  Illinois  (Wl-O). 

Ralph  B.  Church,  Illinois  (Wl-O). 

Charles  R.  Claaon,  Massachusetts  (Wl-O). 

William  C.  Cole,  Mlssoixrl   (Wl-*). 

William  M.  Colmer.  Mississippi   (Wl-O). 

Ranulf  Compton.  Connecticut  (Wl-O). 

Harold  D.  Cooley.  North  CaroUiia  (Wl-*). 

Jere  Cooper.  Tennessee    (Wl-O). 

Wirt  Courtney,  Tennessee  (Wl-O). 

Fad  jo  Cravens.  Arkansas  ( W1-* ) . 

Francis  D.  Culkln.  New  York  (S-Wl-O). 

Paul   Cunningham,  Iowa    (Wl-O). 

WUliam  L.  Dawson.  Illinois   (Wl-O). 

Charlea  8.  Dewey,  Illinois  (Wl-*) . 

Everett  M.  Dlrksen,  IlllnoU  (Wl-O) . 

Carl  T.  Durham.  North  Carolina  (Wl-*). 

Henry  C.  Dworshak,  Idaho  (Wl-O) . 

Herman      P.      Eberharter,      Pennsylvania 
fWl-O). 

Hubert  S  Ells.  West  Virginia  (Wl-O) . 

Harris  Ellsworth.  Oregon  (Wl-O). 

Charles  H.  Eston.  Ohio  (Wl-O). 

Albert  J.  Engel.  Michigan  (Wl-O). 

Joseph  Rider  Farrlngton.  Territory  of  Ha- 
VaU  (Wl-O). 

James  H.  Pay.  New  York  (Wl-O) . 

Ivor  D.  Penton.  Pennsylvania  (Wl-O). 

Hamilton  Pish.  New  York  (Wl-O) . 

Alme  J   Porand.  Rhode  Island  (Wl-O). 

Grant  Furlong.  Pennsylvania  (Wl-O). 

Joseph  A  Gavagan.  New  York  (Wl-O). 

Leon  H   Gavin.  Pennsylvania  (Wl-O). 

Bertrand  W.  Gearhart,  California  (Wl-O). 

Walter  K.  Granger.  Utah  ( W-M) 

George  M.  Grant.  Alabama  (Wl-O). 

P.  W.  Griffiths.  Ohio  (Wl-*). 

John  W  Gwynne.  Iowa  (Wl-O) . 

Robert  Hale,  Maine  (Wl-O). 

Charles  A  Halleck.  Indiana  (Wl-O). 

Clarence  E.  Hancock.  New  York  (Wl-O). 

Forest  A.  Harness.  Indiana  (Wl-O). 

Brooks  Hays,  Arkansas  (Wl-O), 

William  E.  Hess.  Ohio  (Wl-O) . 

Carl  Hlnshaw,  California  (Wl-O). 
\c]i»^  B  Hoeven.  Iowa  ( Wl-O) . 

Clifford  R    Hope.  Kansas  (Wl-O). 

Walter  P.  Horan,  Washington  (Wl-*). 

Ed   V.  IMC.  California  (Wl-*). 

Pete  Jarman.  Alabama  (Wl-O). 

Ben  F   Jensen,  Iowa  (Wl-O). 

Jed  Johnaon.  Oklahoma  (Wl-0>. 

J.  l^oy  Johnson.  California  (Wl-O). 


I       Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Texas  (W2-*). 
Ward  Johneon.  California  (Wl-O). 
Walter  H.  Judd.  Minnesota  (V/l-O). 
Robert  W  Kean.  New  Jersty  (Wl-C). 
B   W.  (Pat)  Kearney.  New  York  (Wl-O). 
Clarence  E.  Kilburn.  New  York  (Wl-O) . 
Cecil  R.  King,  California  (Wl-O). 
Michael  J.  Kirwan.  Ohio  ( Wl-O) . 
John  C.  Kur.kel.  Pennsylvania  (Wl-O). 
Charles  M.  LaFollette.  Indiana  iWl  0». 
William  P.  Lambertscn,  Kansas  (Wl  O), 
Gerald  W.  Landls.  Indiana  (Wl  O) 
Thomas  J.  Lane.  Massachusetts  (Wl-O). 
Henry  D.  Larcade,  Jr  ,  Lcuisiana  iWl-O). 
Karl  M.  I^Compte.  Icwa  iWl  O) . 
Jay  LeFevre,  New  York  (Wl  O). 
Lawrence  ^wis,  Colorado  (WIG). 
John       W.       McCormack,       Massachusetts 
(Wl-O). 
James  P.  McGranery.  Pennsylvania  (Wl  O) 
J.  Harry  McGregor,  Ohio  (Wl-O) . 
Charles  E.  McKenzle.  Louisiana  (Wl  O). 
John  L.  McMillan.  South  Carcllna  (Wl-*). 
J.  D.  McWllliams.  Connecticut  (Wl  Oi. 
Melvln  J.  Maas,  Minnesota  ( W1-W2'M) . 
Ray  J.  Madden.  Indiana  (W1-*  I . 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Washington  (W2-*). 
Mike  Mansfield,  Montana  (Wl-'-O-M). 
Thomas  E.  Martin,  Iowa  (Wl-O). 
Matthew  J.  Memtt,  New  York  (Wl  O), 
Earl  C.  Mlchener.  Michigan  (SO). 
Louis  E.  Miller.  Missouri  (Wl-O). 
Thomas  B.  Miller.  Pennsylvania  (Wl  O). 
William  J.  Miller,  Connecticut  (Wl-O). 
B.  J.  Monklewlcz,  Connecticut  (Wl-*). 
James  W.  Mott.  Oregon  (  V.l-' ) . 
Tom  Murray.  Tennessee  (WIG). 
John  P.  Newsome,  .Mabama  ( Wl  Q). 
Jack  Nichols,  Oklahoma  (WIG). 
W.  P.  Norrell.  Arkansas  ( Wl-O) . 
George  D.  O'Brien,  Michigan  (Wl  O). 
Joseph  J.  O'Brien,  New  Y'ork  (Wl-*). 
Joseph  P.  O'Hara.  Minnesota  (Wl-O). 
Emmet  O'Neal,  Kentucky  (Wl  O). 
Wright  Patman,  Texas  (Wl  O). 
Hugh  Peterson,  Georgia   (Wl-O). 
J.  Hardin  Peterson.  Florida  (Wl-*). 
Phillip  J.  Phllbin.  Massachusett.s  (Wl-*), 
John  Phillips.  California   (Wl-G). 
W   R.  Poage,  Texas  (Wl-*). 
D.  Lane  Powers,  New  Jersey   (Wl-O). 
John  E.  Rankin,  Mississippi  (Wl-G). 
B  Carroll  Reece,  Tennessee  (V/l-G). 
Chauncey  W.  Reed,  Illinois  (Wl-O). 
Edward  H.  Rees.  Kansas  (Wl-G). 
James  P.  Richards.  South  Carolina  (Wl-O) . 
A.  Willis  Robertson,  Virginia  (Wl-O). 
Robert  L.  Rodgers,  Pennsylvania  (S-O). 
Will  Rogers.  Jr.,  California  (W2-0), 
Ed  Rowe,  Ohio  (Wl-*). 
Sam  M.  Russell,  Texas  (Wl-O). 
Lansdale.  G.  Sasscer,  Maryland    (Wl-O). 
Dave  E.  Satterfleld.  Jr.,  Virginia  ( W1-W2-* ) . 
Thomas  E.  Scanlon,  Pennsylvania  (Wl-Oi. 
Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania    (Wl-O- 
W2-*). 

Dewey  Short,  Missouri   (Wl-OK 

Richard  M.  Simpson.  Pennsylvania  (Wl-O) . 

Bid  Simpson,  Illinois  (Wl-O). 

Lawrence  H    Smith.  Wisconsin   (WWl-O). 

Andrew  L.  Somers,  New  York  (Wl-*). 

John  J.  Sparkman,  Alabama  (Wl-O). 

Raymond  S.  Springer,  Indiana  (Wl-O). 

Joe  Stames.  Alabama  (Wl-O). 

Poster  Stearns,  New  Hampshire  (Wl-O), 

Maurice  J    Sullivan.  Nevada   (Wl-G). 

Henry  O.  Talle.  Iowa  (V.'l-* ) . 

Albert  Thomas.  Texas  (Wl-O). 

J.  Pamell  Thomas,  New  Jersey  (Wl-O). 

Harry  L.  Towe,  New  Jersey  ( W1-* ) . 

James  E.  Van  2iandt,  Permsylvanla    (Wl- 

T2-'). 

Beverlv  M.  Vincent,  Kentucky  (Wl-O). 

John  M.  Vorys.   Ohio   (Wl-*). 

James  W.  Wadsworth.  New  York  (S-O), 

Francis  E.  Walter,  Pennsylvania  (Wl-*- 
W2-*). 

Compton  I.  White.  Idaho  (S-O). 

Richard  B.  Wigglesworth  Massachusetts 
(Wl-O). 

Thomas  D.  Winter,  Kansas  (Wl-O). 


Jes.'^e  P.  Wolcott.  Michigan  (Wl-O). 
Roy  O.  Woodruff.  Michigan  (S-Wl-O). 
Eii'-p'-.c  Worley.  Texas   (W2-*). 
Oniile  Zimmerman,  Missouri   (Wl-O). 


National  Youth  Administrab'on 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

.     or   INDIANA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
tlie  Wa.shmgton  Daily  News: 

FORTY -SEVEN     MILLION     EIGHT    HUNDRED    THOXJ- 
S.^ND    DOLL.^RS COUNT   IT 

The  Senate  has  voted  the  National  Youth 
Acl.nii!Ustration    $47,800,000. 

That's  encut;h  to  pay  a  month's  wage  for 
9..SC0.0L10  buck  privates  in  the  Army — but 
that's  more  men  than  we  have  In  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

That  s  more  money  than  the  Government 
wiU  ci.'llect  in  1  year  by  its  new  withhold- 
ing tax  from  136.000  married  men  with 
two  children  each  and  earning  $2,500  a 
year  eacii. 

.^nd  what  will  the  taxpayers  and  the  war 
effort  get  for  this  money?  The  National 
Ycuth  Administration  says  its  main  busi- 
ness IS  training  youth  for  war  industries. 
The  record  shows  that  the  National  Youth 
Administration  actually  trains  only  3  per- 
cent of  all  who  are  trained  for  war-industry 
jcb.s — and  that  less  expensive  training  and 
belter  training  is  provided  by  training 
within  Industry  and  by  the  public  schocls 
vocational   training. 

AH  that  the  taxpayers  and  the  war  effort 
will  really  get  from  this  money  Is  a  lot  ol 
sett  Jobs  for  boondogglers  and  ward  heelers. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  we  think, 
is  the  wiser  of  the  two  branches  of  Con- 
gress. IT  voted  $3,000,000  to  liquidate  the 
National  Youth  Administration.  That's  too 
much.  As  Senator  McKellar  has  said,  the 
whole   shebang   "isn't  worth   two   bits." 


Proposed  "Four  Freedomi"  Flag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1943 

Mr.  McKEIIZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing re.'^olution  adopted  Jime  28,  1943, 
by  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State 
of  New  vork  is  of  interest  and  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  every 
American: 

Whereas  it  appears  from  statements  in 
the  public  press  that  a  "four  freedoms"  flag 
is  projected,  symbolic  cf  the  United  Nations, 
to  supplant  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  ceremonies  overseas.  According 
to  the  United  Press  account.  "The  two-flag 
system  was  arranged  in  unofficial  discussions 
between  Chairman  Brooks  Harding  of  the 
"four  freedoms"  committee  and  representa- 
tives  cl   all    the    United   Nations.    In   cere- 
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nionies  overscan  the  Uiuted  States  will  be 
represented  in  a  "four  freedonis"  flas  tl^wn 
beside  the  standard  of  the  Nation  in  which 
the  event  ii  held  ";  and 

Wherca.^;  ti:c  fi..?,  cf  cur  country  was  chosen 
by  Congr::?  en  June  14.  1777.  and  was  car- 
ried by"  cur  ancestors  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  sustained  In  the  War  cf  1H12,  the  Mexi- 
can War,  and  the  ether  conflicts  In  which 
cur  country  hcs  been  engaged;  and  [ 

Wherras  It  is  the  embk-m  cf  freedom  and 
the  syirbol  of  tV.e  unity  of  cur  country  for 
V  h  ch  cur  iincs'.ors  died  and  cur  ^oi,s  are 
fi-rhting.  unci  is  a  token  of  z.U  that  his  mucie 
Arn?rica  preil  and  for  which  there  can  be  no 
substitute:  Therefore  be  It 

r.CF.ohcd.  That  the  Sun.,  of  the  Revolunon 
In  the  Smte  of  New  Ycr'.:.  wUh  unyielding 
conviction,  protests  and  conc'enins  the  fla- 
grantly urpatriotic  and  spiritually  do^tnx- 
tive  picp.-Mil  to  have  the  United  S;ates  repie- 
scnled  m  cf-'emonits  overse.is  by  a  "four 
freedoms"  fl"g,  ficwn  ber-ide  the  standard  cf 
the  Nation  in  which  the  event  is  hc!d.  .-nd 
deir.pv.d'^  thi.t  no  flr.g  o-h'.r  than  the  S'ers 
and  S  ripc^.  adopted  by  Concress  on  June  14. 
1777.  she.ll  cffic:r.lly  or  unofficially  represent 
the  United  Slates  directly  or  indlrccly.  nor 
may  tlie  Ste.ns  and  Stripes  be  moi^cd.  ame.'- 
garnaicd.  iyintaclized.  nr  in  any  nv.r.iner  be 
abiidgcd  cr"  be  In.c'.udfd  In  any  composite  of 
flau*:   and  be  it  further 

Rcsclvtd.  That  a  ccpv  of  this  rc.'-ulutlon  be 
sent  to  M'e.nibers  of  both  Houses  of  Congrt.:S. 
the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the 
Navy,  as  well  as  the  Govcrni  rs  cf  all  the 
Staics  and  to  the  press,  to  the  end  that  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  cur  country  be  a:tU;cd 
in  defense  cf  their  fle.g  and  all  it  represents 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  cive  credit  to  the 
well-intentioned  global-minded.  Let  us 
cooperate  in  every  way  for  a  real  world 
peace;  a  world  understanding  and  re- 
spect— each  nation  for  the  rights,  the 
culvurc,  tlie  ideals  of  the  other.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forcet  that  we 
of  the  United  S.ates  of  America  are 
Americans  with  our  own  culture,  our 
own  ideals,  our  own  rmhls,  our  own 
"four  freedoms."  And,  all  these  Ameri- 
can pr.vilei'.es  are  represented  in  and 
typified  by  one  ensign,  the  emblem  of 
freedom,  the  Star-Spanpled  Banner. 
We  will  not  subordinate  it  to  any  other. 


V/inning   the   Peace 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  GF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tucsdcvj.  June  22  ilecjislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24'.  1943 

Mr.  PEPFER.  Mr.  President,  on-:*  of 
the  ablcot  addresses  which  have  come  to 
my  attention  on  the  subject  of  post-war 
organization  is  an  address  entitled  'This 
Time  V/e  Must  Win  the  Peace."  delivered 
by  William  G.  Carleton.  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Florida,  at  the  an- 
nual district  conference  of  Rotary  In- 
ternational, one  hundred  sixty-seventh 
district,  comprising  the  State  of  Florida, 
at  Jacksonville.  Fla..  on  April  12.  1943. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  able 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RECor.D  for  the  notice  of  S?nators 
and  others  fortunate  enou&h  to  observe 


it.  The  estimate  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  indicates  that  the  cost  of 
printing  the  address  cf  Mr.  Carleton 
will  be  $171.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
■R-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

I 

For  the  second  time  within  a  rinc:le  gen- 
eration the  American  people  will  have  an  op- 
pcrtunity  to  build  a  world  peace  in  f.ie 
spirit  of"  enliehtcnecl  Intcmational^sm.  No 
oj.pjrtunity  of  ec,unl  maznitude  has  ever 
con:e  to  another  great  peeple  even  once. 
To  have  f.illed  the  frst  time  was  tra-ic  for 
us  and  for  the  world.  To  fail  the  second 
.  time    mr.y    be    fatal    to    civilization    Itself. 

II 
Make  no  m.lstuke  Pbout  It.  we  can  build 
a  peaceful  world  Wars  are  not  inevitable. 
Those  who  claim  that  warfare  amou'T  nations 
IS  but  an  e::nrrssion  of  huni:in  nature  are 
blind.  Superficial  men  aUvays  contend  that 
wliatever  happens  to  be  established  at  any 
piven  time  in  sccicty  is  necrtsary  and 
grounded  In  human  nature.  They  said  that 
about  polythe.sm  and  poUv'r.my.  Thev  '*aid 
that  about  scrfciom  and  slavery.  They  said 
tint   about  ari.^tccracy  and  the  d,vine  right 

cf  king!' 

As   a   m.attcr    of   fact,   this   thing    we   call 
human  nature  is  wondrously  malleable.    Men 
are    largely    the    products    of    their    training 
and   of    their    social    environment.      Is    there 
E^nything   inborn   In    puitin?  on   a   uniform, 
gocse-s'.eppln:;;   in   a  reg.ment.  and   fighting 
fel'.ov  human  beinjs   with   guns  and   tanks 
and   planes?     Of  course  not.     Such  conduct 
is  man-made,  and  not  inherent  in  human  na- 
I    ture.     When  we   change  the  social  and   po- 
1    lit  ca)  setting  we  will  change  i  . -n's  conduct. 
j        F(M-merly    tribe    fought    tribe,    city    state 
I    fo\;f::u    city    state,    feudal    province    fought 
j    feudal  province     Today  tribes  and  city  states 
and    feudal    provinces   are   merged    into    na- 
'    tions    and    the    conflicts    which    once    were 
settled   by   phy.<;ical  combat  are  now  settled 
by    the   feaceJul    methods   of    national    gov- 
ernment and  national  law.    Today  men  don't 
say    that    flqhtlng    between    one    part    of    a 
country  and  another  part  of  the  same  coun- 
try is  "human  nature." 

The  time  will  come  when  the  conflicts  be- 
tween nations  which  once  were  settled  only 
by  war  will  be  settled  by  the  machinery  of 
International  government  and  the  processes 
of  international  law.  And  then  this  thing 
callecj  human  nature  will  rerpond,  as  it  al- 
ways responds,  to  social  and  institutional 
changes,  and  wars  between  nations  will  go  the 
way  of  Idol  wor.'hip  and  vocdooism.  human 
sacrificial  ofrerin^is  and  witchcraft,  polythe- 
ism, end  polygamy,  human  slavery,  and  the 
divinity  of  kings.  And  then  what  was  once 
called  human  nature  will  be  called  super- 
stition. 

World  peace,  however,  can  never  come  by 
Individual  persons  proclaiming  that  they  will 
,    not   bear   arms    in    a   national    war.     It   will 
I    never  come  bv  one  nation  or  even  several  na- 
I    tions   proclaiming  that  th"y  will    not  fight. 
That  is  the  way  of  the  impractical  pacifist 
and  is  only  an 'invitation  to  attack  by  the 
nat.ons  which  as  yet  have  made  no  such  re- 
nunciation.    Peace  will  never  come  by  uni- 
lateral denial.     It  will  only  come  by  the  mul- 
tilateral cooperation  of  all  nations  and  the 
substitution    of    International    political    and 
I    le'J:al  machinery  for  violence  as  the  means  of 
I    adjU-ting  and  compromising  the  conflicts  of 
'    interest   between    the    various   parts   of    the 

world. 

Ill 

With  respect  to  the  peace  there  are  three 
distinct  classes  of  Americans.  Let  us  take 
up  and  analyze  each  of  these. 

First,  there  are  the  Isolationists.     The  iso- 
lationists are  nationalists,  and  they  would 
1 


express  that  nationalism  by  cutting   us  off 
from   the  world  and   going   It   alone   in   the 
Western  Hemisphere.     Tliese  men  claim  that 
there  will  always  be  wars,  that  war  simply 
can't  be  prevented  and  that  It  behooves  us 
Americans  to  build  a  system  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  will  In.sulate  us  from  them. 
But   isolationism   is  an   llluylon.     There  is 
no  fueh  thing.     The  history  rf  the  last  30 
years  shows  that  Isolationism  actually  means 
nonpart  cipaticn    in    the    diplomatic    events 
that  might  prevent    wars  tut   participation 
in  the  w^ars  themselves.     Thus  so-celled  Iso- 
lationism robs  us  of  tlie  opportunity  of  sttp- 
pm.:  wars  before  they  start  but  cannot  pre- 
vent the  shedding  of  our  blood  in  these  wars 
p.ltcr  thev  get  started      We  had  no  voice  In 
the  even's  that  led  up  to  the  First  World  V.'ar. 
yet  we  poured  out  our  blood  and  cur  trea.-^ure 
in  that  war.     We  had  no  voice  In  the  events 
that  led  up  to  the  S.cond  World  War.  yet 
v.e  are  niJw  pcurlng  out  our  blood  and  our 
treaiure    In    this   w-ar.     Thus    by    a    fatuous 
policy  of  cur  own  choosing  we  have  in  peace- 
time no  more  voice  in  International  affairs 
than  Venezuela  cr  Paraguay  or  Bolivia,  yet 
unlike    them,    when    war   comes   cur   actual 
w  rid  interests  force  us  to  do  the  fighting 
and   the   dying.     Isolation    Is   in   effect  tax- 
ation without  representation.     It  is  equiva- 
lent 10  being  called  upon  to  pay  a  blood  tax 
in  wa's  the"  making  of    which  we   have  no 
voice,  a  blood  tax  we  probably  would  not  have 
to  pay  at  all  If  we  were  represented  in  the 
peacetime  councils  of  the  world. 

Then  there  are  the  American  imperialists. 
who,  like  the  isolationists,  are  also  national- 
ists. American  imperialists  claim  that  wars 
can  never  be  eliminated,  that  international 
cooperation  is  an  Idle  dream,  and  that  Amer- 
ican security  must  look  only  to  American 
mieht  Unlike  the  isolationists,  they  con-  - 
tend  tiiat  In  order  to  protect  America  it  is 
not  enough  to  retire  to  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere According  to  them.  America  must 
have  the  strongest  army,  the  strongest  navy, 
and  the  strongest  air  armada  of  any  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  glebe.  According  to  them, 
America  must  have  protective  bases  under 
exclusive  American  control  In  Africa.  In  Asia, 
and  In  the  western  Pacific.  According  to 
them.  America,  operating  alone  or  with 
shifting  allies  of  her  own  choosing,  must  be 
v'gilant  and  assert  herself  in  every  part  of 
the  earth. 

Now  this  is  nothing  but  the  age-old  and 
discredited  system  of  militarism,  Imperial- 
L«m  and  power  politics.  This  is  nothing  but 
the  old  system  of  the  balance  of  power  with 
the  United  States  temporarily  the  "top  dog." 
At  Its  worst,  this  is  the  old  system  exenf- 
plified  by  Sparta,  by  Rome,  by  Spain  under 
Philip  II.  by  France  under  Louis  XIV  and 
Napoleon,  and  by  Germany  under  Wllhelm 
II  and  Hitler.  And  at  its  best,  this  is  the 
old  sy-tem  exemplified  by  Britain  when  for 
the  last  300  years  that  country  has  been 
called  upon  to  take  part  In  almost  every 
Asiatic  and  European  struggle  In  order  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power. 

Have  we  no  other  alternative  but  the 
dreary  prospect  of  succeeding  to  Britain's 
place  as  the  malntalner  of  the  Asiatic  and 
European  balance  of  power  throvgh  partici- 
pation In  periodic  wars?  Such  a  policy  opens 
up  for  future  generations  of  Americans  a 
never-ending  vista  of  bloody  wars  fought  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  If  we  of  this  gen- 
eration make  such  a  peace  and  adopt  such 
a  policy  we  are  In  effect  but  unsheathing  a 
sword  and  plunging  It  into  the  hearts  of  our 
own  sons. 

No.  there  is  a  better  way.  That  way  lies 
along  the  pathway  of  enlightened  interna- 
tionalism. 

There  Is.  then,  a  third  group  of  Americans, 
the  Internationalists,  who  know  that  both 
long-run  national  self-interest  and  humani- 
tarian Idealism  dictate  that  America  take 
the  lead  in  establishing  a  truly  world  peace 
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conceived  In  the  spirit  of  International  Jus- 
tice. These  men  are  determined  that  mere 
naked  and  unabashed  power  shaJl  no  longer 
b«  the  measure  of  Influence  and  the  stand.tid 
of  conduct  In  international  relations.  They 
realize  that  we  have  lived  not  In  an  Inter- 
national order,  but  In  an  International  dis- 
order, an  International  anarchy,  an  Inter- 
national Jungle.  They  are  resolved  that  the 
rule  of  the  tooth  and  the  claw  shnll  be  made 
to  yield  to  an  International  order  In  whicli 
Immorality,  irrationality.  m!|?ht.  and  violence 
are  su.jplanted  by  morality,  rationality, 
righteousness,  and  law. 

w 

The  path  to  a  truly  interrattonal  peace  will 
be  a  hard  o;e.  but  we  muit  not  turn  b.:cic 
because  of  the  difficulties.  Rather  we  must 
fortssee  them  clearly,  the  better  to  masitr 
them. 

There  are.  I  believe,  six  chief  barriers  to 
American  leadership  in  an  international 
peace.  These  are  our  unwlUlngncsj  to  sur- 
render a  portion  of  our  national  fcverelgnly 
to  an  international  organ Iza lion;  the  wartime 
impulse  to  visit  vengeance  upon  the  Germans 
and  the  Japanese  and  thereby  pl^.nt  the  seeds 
of  another  war:  the  failure  of  some  Americans 
to  see  clearly  that  nineteenth  century  impe- 
rialism is  a  played-out  game;  cur  reluctance 
to  make  any  adjustments  or  concessions  to 
freer  world  trade;  prejudice  In  America 
•gainst  cooperating  In  the  international 
sphere  with  socialist  countries;  the  tempta- 
tion to  exploit  for  political  ar.d  partisan  pur- 
poses tbe  reaction  against  participation  in 
world  politics  wbich  may  come  when  a  war- 
weary  nation  relaxes  its  exertions  in  the  'icur 
of  victory.    Let  us  analyze  each  of  these. 

V 

First,  there  is  the  American  unwillingness 
to  surrender  m  portion  of  otir  sovereignty  lo 
an  international  organization.  Even  many 
of  those  who  favur  participation  In  world 
politics  maintain  that  a  continuation  uf  the 
alliance  t>etween  the  Allied  Nations  will  be 
mU  that  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  pe:  ce 
In  the  post-war  world.  But  that  merely 
means  the  perpetuattcn  of  balance-of-powcr 
politics  which  never  has  mumtuincd  a  dur- 
able peace  and  will  prevent  the  devekpment 
of  a  pattern  of  international  collective  s<:- 
curlty.  Power  politics  Is  not  enough;  we  must 
press  on  toward  collective  sciurity. 

The  small  nations  of  Europe  should  be 
joined  In  regional  federations.  In  addition, 
a  general  Europ?an  federation  should  be 
formed  with  the  large  nations  and  these  fed- 
traticns  as  member  units.  Then  on  top  of 
this  should  be  built  a  syatem  of  world  col- 
lective security. 

This  time,  collective  security  must  go  be- 
yond th3  League  of  Nations.  Tlie  League  of 
Nations  had  no  international  police  force  and 
It  could  only  recommend  that  its  member 
states  enforce  article  10  or  declare  an  eco- 
nomic boycott  On  the  other  hand,  a  plan 
as  drastic  as  "unicn  now,"  which  In  effect 
creates  a  federal  state  with  pov.'er  to  op- 
erate directly  on  Its  own  citizens,  to  tax  them 
and  to  force  them  into  its  armed  services.  Is 
too  extreme  for  our  times  and  wou'd  pre- 
vent collective  security  from  ever  making  a 
start  by  scaring  America  and  other  nations 
from  Joining.  To  begin  with  we  should  seek 
to  create  an  International  organization  strong 
enough  to  be  effective  In  maintaining  p?ace 
and  yet  not  so  strong  that  present-day  na- 
tions will  not  Join  It.  Such  an  organization 
should  take  the  form  of  a  confederation  with 
Its  own  police  power  and  air  force,  main- 
tained by  ccntributicns  and  quotas  levied  on 
member  states  and  not  directly  on  the  indi- 
Tlduals  composing  those  states. 

We  must  not  expect  that  power  politics 
and  class  politics  will  be  eliminated  from 
this  organization,  because  power  politics  and 
class  politics  are  based  on  conflicts  of  inter- 
est which  cannot  always  t:e  avoided,  but  with 


the  passage  of  time  and  the  building  of  peace- 
ful precedent,  these  conflicts  can  be  canahced 
into  political,  constitutional,  and  legal  chiii- 
nels  just  as  sectional  and  clr.ss  ccnllicts  with- 
in nations  have  been  so  canalized. 

Is  America  less  Interested  th?.n  other  coun- 
tries m  the  building  of  such  an  orgnnization? 
Is  America  more  reluctant  to  yield  up  .seme 
of  her  sovereignty  to  such  an  ors^ar.izaticn? 
I  am  afraid  the  answer  is  ytt.  What  are  th? 
reasons  for  this?  There  are  several.  For 
over  a  hun.drcd  years  it  was  our  traditloiial 
pohcy  to  st:ind  a'oof  from  world  affairs.  We 
have  had  Ics  experience  in  taking  part  in 
International  diplomacy,  partic. paling  m  in- 
ternatlcnal  conferences,  and  thinking  inter- 
natlonally  than  any  other  great  naticn  m  the 
viorld.  There  is  still  considerable  isolationist 
opinion  in  the  country.  Th»n.  too.  we  are  a 
yciing  Nation,  strong  and  vignrcu^.  and  have 
never  yet  suffered  In  inlcrnptional  v.ars  in 
any  way  like  the  degree  other  rations  have 
EUiiered  Even  in  this  age  of  air  power,  v.c 
Bcem  remote  from  the  actual  buttlefislcis. 
Hence  many  feel  that  in  such  an  organization 
we  would  because  of  our  relative  strength, 
location,  and  scctirity.  give  more  than  we  re- 
ceived. 

During  the  months  ah?ad  the  advocates  of 
an  international  peace  must  hammer  home 
to  t^e  American  people  the  sitrnif.rance  of 
our  being  forced  into  a  world  v.ar  for  the 
second  time  within  a  gent  ration  and  the  fi.et 
that  this  is  the  very  last  war  in  which  Amer- 
ica can  escape  being  In  the  actual  war  zone, 
since  the  next  war.  If  it  co're.<;.  will  be  an 
Intercontinental  air  war.  We  mu?t  al-o 
I  look  into  the  future  and  face  the  pc?sibility 
that  some  time  nations  stronger  even  then 
we  are  may  develop  In  Europye  and  A"ia,  and 
the  day  may  ome  when  we  more  than  s<:!ne 
other  people  will  stand  In  need  of  an  Inter- 
national organization  to  curb  aggression. 

VI 

A  second  barrier  to  American  leadership  In 
the  building  of  an  international  pence  is  tlie 
danger  that  we  shall  visit  upon  Japan  and 
Germany  a  punitive  and  draconlc  p€  ice  and 
thus  plant  the  seeds  of  World  War  III 
Ihcre  is  a  naive  but  dangtrf;us  notion  preva- 
lent among  Americans  that  Germany  as  a 
nation  and  Japan  as  a  nation  are  inherently 
wicked  and  mii^t  be  dra«t!cally  dtalt  with. 
This  is  what  Dorothy  Th'.mp>on  has  aptly 
called  the  applic;.llon  of  the  doctrine  of  orig- 
inal sin  to  world  politics. 

This  view  of  Innate  depravity  lead.s  to 
many  unwise  proix)fals  with  rc«i)fct  to  the 
peace.  Some  would  have  ua  dismember  Ger- 
many and  return  her  to  the  prc-Bl.'-markiDn 
days  of  petty  states.  This  was  an  anailirt.,n- 
Ism  In  1870  and  would  be  a  pol.tical  and  m 
economic  absurdity  today.  Others  adv(  cate 
the  armed  occupation  of  Germany  mdcil- 
nitely.  This  would  further  fan  the  flames  of 
resentment  and  hatred.  Still  ethers  would 
saddle  Germany  with  billion;;  of  d.  liars  of 
reparation;?.  This  would  dislocate  world 
trade  and  for  the  sake  of  revenge  g.ve  us  an- 
other unworkaljle  peace  from  which  we  w.^uld 
all  suffer.  Laiely  there  has  been  made  a 
proposal  that  v.e  take  over  and  supervise  the 
German  educitlonal  system.  This  ct)iild 
only  be  done  by  regimentation  and  armed 
occupation.  It  is  founded  on  a  grossly  e.x- 
tggerated  notion  of  the  Influence  of  forir.al 
education  on  rational  ideals  and  pchcies  It 
would  brin^  'he  United  Nations  into  dis- 
agreement since  the  Russians  and  the  An.cr- 
icans  would  have  different  views  as  to  wiiat 
should  l»e  taujjht.  And  it  would  defeat  its 
own  purposes  since  such  education  wotild 
become  odious  when  Imposed  from  without 
German  students  would  bootlec;  the  old  id"a.s 
and  they  would  be  stiffened  in  their  ernrs 
rather  than  cured  of  them.  I>o  you  not  re- 
call how  the  riidical  republicans  during  the 
reconstruction  came  down  here  in  the  Scuth 
and  attemoted  to  supervise  our  way  of  life' 
What  did  they  get?     Not  the  solid  Republi- 


can South   that  they   expected,  but   Instead 
the  sulld  Democratic  South. 

We  are  I  thmlc.  misjudging  the  situation 
in  Gfrinar.y.  It  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to 
Htgel  or  to  mysticism  or  to  so-called  racial 
biology  to  eyp'.am  the  rise  of  the  Nazis  to 
power.  The  cllect  of  the  last  World  War  on 
Germany,  plus  the  disastrous  inflation  of 
1923-21,  plus  the  impact  of  the  world  depres- 
sion upon  German  life,  will  suffice  to  do  that. 
Ill  Germany  the  world  depression  wae  the  lc.'--t 
sraw.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opiniun.ihat  had 
there  been  no  w.irld  df-pression  there  v.'juld 
have  been  no  Ili'ler.  The  redicticn  of  tri.de 
barriers,  the  opera"  mg  of  world  ma.kets.  and 
the  restoration  of  the  free  flow  of  world  trr.de 
will  do  nv,re  to  solve  ths  Gi^rnian  problem 
than  all  the  vindictive  peace  treaties  in  the 
world 

There  are  millions  of  Germans  who  hate 
Hitler  even  more  intensely  tlian  we  do  be- 
er.use  th?y  have  cruelly  suHered  at  his  hands, 
r.nd  thc-.5e  Germans  can  be  trusted  to  ti.ke 
over  Germany  and  to  cooperate  with  us  in  the 
bui'ding  of  an  n^ternational  peace.  The  So- 
cialists and  the  Sirial-Demccrats  rul:d  Ger- 
many ui.dor  the  Republic,  and  if  the  Allies 
had  given  them  as  many  concessions  as  they 
later  rave  the  Nazis  I  am  confident  that  the 
Nazis  Would  never  have  come  to  pov;er.  There 
rre  today  mllluns  of  Germans  who  in  their 
hearts  are  Socialists  and  Sccial-Domocrats. 
In  the  la-t  free  elections  in  Germany  and  as 
Irte  as  1933  they  polled  millions  of  votes. 
Th'^ir  ideiils  arc  the  idrals  of  democracy, 
social  democracy,  and  peace.  L-'t  us  put 
tl.em  l;i  power,  coopeiate  with  them  to  the 
limit,  and  allow  them  to  do  for  us  In:  Ide  Gcr- 
m.any  what  we  as  outsiders  could  not  possi- 
bly h'-p?  to  do 

Even  In  Jap^n  there  are  groups  among  the 
laborin;:  and  peasant  classes  who  will  respond 
to  the  nc^w  world  new  being  built.  When 
given  a  chance,  they  will  reject  the  conven- 
tional s*andard.s  and  fanaticism  of  the  Japa- 
nese upper  clatses.  The  Chinese  know  these 
groups  better  than  we  do,  and  I  think  the 
C^ilnese  ran  be  trusted  to  pick  the  groups  to 
bf  plated  in  power  In  Japan  after  we  v/ln  the 
victory.  When  these  groups  are  placed  in 
p  ■w.»'r  in  Japan  we  should  cooperate  with 
tl  ••m  to  the  limit.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Cliir.ese,  who  know  the  Japanese  better  than 
we  d'l  and  wiio  have  suffered  bitterly  at  their 
hands,  never  ppoak  of  a  vindictive  peace 

Germany  and  Japan  should  be  admitted 
to  the  Intprnational  confederation  if  that 
oipaniraficn  is  to  be  a  truly  world  or^jantza- 
tion  It  thoy  are  excluded,  the  ci  ncept  of 
collective  leciinty  will  become  a  delusion. 
In  reality,  "collective  security"  will  become 
the  old  balance  of  power  In  another  r.iiise — 
th"  alliance  of  thrive  inside  the  ronfedera'ion 
and  the  counterbalancing  alliance  of  those 
cut.- ide. 

Not  long  a-'o  Herbert  Hoover  m  de  the  re- 
m.^rk.  "We  can  have  revenge  or  we  can  have 
peace  but  we  cannot  have  bo'h  "  ^  little 
later  HrNi'.Y  A  Wallafe  declared,  "We  Ameri- 
cans must  remember  ih.at  we  are  no  more  a 
mnster  race  than  are  the  Gcrmr.n-;  "  It  wculd 
be  well  for  us  Americans  who  want  a  genu- 
inely International  peace  to  pro-laim  these 
yntiments  up  nnd  dcwn  the  highv.ays  and 
byways  of  America. 

vn 

A  third  barrier  to  American  le.^dershlfi  In 
an  internaticnal  peac3  is  the  hold  ImDerialism 
has  over  sc  m.^  American  minds  There  al- 
ready is  ambitious  talk  about  the  necessity 
for  American  ba;-es  in  Africa  and  In  i\sia 
under  e.xclu.^ive  American  ccntrcl.  Joseph 
Patterson,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Diily 
News,  has  announced  that  when  we  Ameri- 
cans conqiit  r  the  Dutch  East  Indies  we  ought 
to  keep  then.  Several  members  of  Cong  ess 
frcm  the  Pacific  coast  have  come  out  for 
American  ownership  of  New  Guinea  and  the 
Sclom.ons  Colonel  Robert  McCcrmick  of  the 
Ch;cac;o  Tnbii'ie  In  an  editorial  last  fall  en- 
titled "A  Republican  World  in  the  Making," 
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Insisted  that  at  the  end  of  this  war  we  must 
see  that  the  Dutch  get  cut  of  the  East  Indies 
and  the  British  out  of  India  in  cider  to  In- 
crease our  own  opportunity  for  investments 
and  concessions  in  those  areas.  (You  will 
notice  that  when  you  s'ratch  an  isolationist 
below  the  surface  you  often  discover. an  im- 
perialist.) 

Now  we  Americans  must  understand  once 
and  for  all  that  the  old  nineteenth-century 
imoeriali.'^m  is  a  played-out  game.  And  if 
we"  don't  learn  this  simple  lessen,  then  we 
will  be  taught  it  durinc;  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury bv  events  written  large  and  red  In  blood. 
We  will  ignore  at  our  peril  the  patent  truth 
that  the  twentieth  century  is  to  be  one  not 
of  mere  imperialism  but  of  le-s  imperialism. 
The  colonial  and  backward  peoples  of 
the  earth,  stirred  by  new  and  deep  and  vital 
urges,  are  on  the  "march.  The  nineteenth 
century  imperialism  of  the  western  powers 
planted  the  seeds  of  nationalism  among  ths 
colonial  peoples  and  today  those  .seeds  are 
beannt;  fruit.  Everywhere  th.-,se  people  are 
awakened  to  their  strength  and  their  rights. 
Everywhere  they  are  in  revolt  against  po- 
litical and  economic  exploitation-=-in  Tunisia 
under  the  Destourians.  in  Egypt  under  the 
Wafds.  in  the  Philippines  under  Manuel 
Quezon,  in  India  under  the  Nationalist  Con- 
gress ef  Gandhi  and  Nehru.  In  China  under 
the  Kuomintang  of  the  immortal  Sun  Yat 
Sen   and  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

During  the  past  20  years  the  western  powers 
have  been  loosening  their  holds  on  the  colon- 
ial pef.ples  as  evidenced  by  the  British  treaty 
with  Egypt,  the  British  treaty  with  Iraq,  the 
French  "treaty  with  Syria,  the  grants  of  new 
powers  to  India  in  the  acts  of  1919  and  1935, 
the  T>dlngs-McDuffle  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Washington  confer- 
ence treaties  with  respect  to  China.  Tills 
trend  would  have  become  a  full  retreat  had  It 
not  been  for  the  fears  arouced  by  the  rise  of 
a  cruder  and  more  ruthless  Imperialism  un- 
dertaken by  the  Germans,  the  Italians,  and 
the  Japanese. 

And  now  the  crucible  of  war  Is  further 
crystallizing  colonial  natlcnallsm.  Under 
the  impact  of  war.  China  IR  developing  un- 
suspected Fources  of  unity  and  streng'h. 

Morally  the  United  Nations  are  bound  to 
respect  and  further  colonial  rights.  Twenty- 
five  years  aKo  we  waged  a  war  for  the  self- 
determination  of  pL-oples.  Today  we  are 
waging  a  second  war  In  the  name  of  the  same 
prlnciple.s.  The  Atlantic  Charter  applies  to 
the  Panne  as  well  as  to  the  Atlantic.  And 
the  principles  of  self-determination  and  of 
th"  Atlantic  Charter  have  since  been  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  the  Filipinos  on  Bataan 
and  with  the  bUKid  of  the  Chinese  spilled  on 
B  hundred  heroic  batilelleldh. 

Remember,  too.  that  this  revolt  Is  not 
merely  against  political  Imperialism  but  also 
a^amrit  economic  Imperialism  The  colonial 
peoples  are  determined  to  build  for  them- 
.selves  mass-production  Industries  and  mod- 
ern technolouy.  They  have  no  native  capi- 
talist class  and  no  native  middle  class  suffl- 
cient  to  finance  these  enterprises.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  determined  not  to  pay 
tribute  to  foreign  concessionaires  and  the 
investment  bankers  of  the  West.  They  are 
determined  not  to  furnish  cheap  labor  for 
absentee  capitalism.  Therefore,  they  are 
more  and  more  being  driven  to  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  industries  by  the  collective 
devices  of  state  ownership.  This  was  the 
method  of  Mustafa  Kemal  when,  20  years 
ago.  he  freed  Turkey  from  western  exploita- 
tion. This  Is  the  developing  method  In 
China,  where  the  new  war  Industries  are 
state-owned. 

We  must  find  a  constructive  solution  to  the 
colonial  question.  We  must  lift  from  China 
all  servitudes  on  her  sovereignty.  We  must 
give  political  Independence  to  all  peoples  who 
are  ready  for  It— the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians, 
the  Hindus,  and  the  Filipinos — and  admit 
these  peoples  into  the  world  organization  as 


member  states.  Victors  and  vanquished 
alike  in  this  war  must  surrender  all  colonies 
not  yet  ready  for  Independence  to  the  world 
organization,  to  be  held  and  prepared  by  that 
organization  for  eventual  nationhood  and 
ultimate  admission  to  the  world  organization 
as  member  states.  The  economic  interests  of 
the  colonial  territories  held  Jointly  by  the 
world  organization  should  be  safeguarded, 
and  all  the  nations  of  the  world  treated 
equally  with  respect  to  access  to  territorial 
raw  materials,  markets,  and  trade.  This 
solution  differs  from  the  old  mandate  system 
of  the  League  of  Nations  because  under  that 
system  only  the  colonics  of  the  vanquished 
nations  were  surrendered,  and  then  these 
were  parceled  out  and  turned  over  to  specific 
m.andate  powers  and  held  by  those  powers 
In  a  manner  not  differing  greatly  from  mere 
colonies. 

The  development  of  modern  industrialism 
in  China  and  India  should  be  welcomed  by 
us.  It  will  increase  the  purchasing  power 
and  the  effective  wants  of  these  people,  not 
only  for  their  own  products  but  also  for  the 
products  of  other  countries.  The  industri- 
alization of  a  country  does  not  Injure  the 
older  Industrial  countries;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  usually  followed  by  a  great  Increase  in  the 
volume  of  trade  between  the  newly  indus- 
trialized country  and  other  countries. 

vin 

A  fourth  barrier  to  American  leadership 
In  a  truly  international  peace  is  the  reluc- 
tance in  America  to  make  the  necessary  gov- 
ernmental readjustments  In  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics. We  live  today  In  an  International 
community  which  In  trade.  In  economics,  and 
In  technology  Is  one  and  Indivisible,  and  our 
post-war  economic  adjustments  must  recog- 
nize this  Interdependence  as  the  most  funda- 
mental economic  reality  of  our  time.  When 
we  defeat  the  Fascist  attempts  to  put  the 
continents  together  politically  by  force,  then 
we  must  at  least  find  a  way  to  put  them  to- 
gether economically  by  consent. 

If  International  trade  Is  to  revive,  if  the 
•have-not"  nations  are  to  be  given  a  chance, 
If  wot  Id  prosperity  is  to  return,  if  thu>  fx)- 
tentlal  era  of  plenty  Is  not  to  be  perverted 
permanently  Into  self-imposed  poverty,  then 
the  neo-mercantlllstlc  barriers  to  trade 
which  existed  In  the  1920's  anb  the  19308 — 
the  quota  system.s,  drawbacks,  embargoes, 
prohibitive  tariffs— mu.'^t  be  removed.  Our 
own  high  protective  tariff  was  one  of  the 
chief  contributing  causes  to  the  worli  de- 
pression of  the  1930'8. 

In  order  to  get  more  foreign  markets  for 
the  products  we  produce  best  and  most 
economically,  we  must  lower  the  tariff  and 
open  our  markets  to  those  products  which 
we  produce  less  advantageously  than  other 
countries.  Just  which  products  In  America 
are  advantageously^produced  here  and  which 
are  dlsadvantageously  produced  here  Is  a  sub- 
ject for  technicians  and  research  workers,  but 
these  decisions  must  be  courageously  and 
wisely  made  In  the  post-war  era  In  the  In- 
teger of  greater  general  prosperity  for  the 
Nation  and  for  society  as  a  whole,  even 
though  some  specific  American  industries  are 
thereby  sacrificed, 

IX 

A  fifth  barrier  to  American  support  of  and 
leadership  In  an  International  peace  is  the 
aversion  of  some  Am.erlcans  to  cooperating 
with  socialist  states.  We  had  better  get 
over  this  aversion  if  we  expect  to  play  a 
leading  part  In  the  building  of  a  peaceful 
post-war  world,  because  when  the  forces  of 
fascism  go  down  there  will  be  a  lurch  to  the 
left  and  additional  socialist  states  are  likely 
to  emerge  in  Europe   and  Asia. 

Too  many  Americans  are  thinking  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  terms  of  the  Wllsou- 
lan  world  of  25  years  ago.  We  must  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  that  the  world  with 
which  we  must  cooperate  at  the  end  of  this 
war  will  not  be  the  Wilsonlan  world  of  25 


years  ago.  but  the  new  world  bom  out  of  the 
revolutionary  sweep  of  events  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  truth  is  that 
for  the  past  25  years  Europe  and  Asia  have 
b.^en  passing  through  a  socialist  revolution. 
Even  by  1914  a  socialist  party  of  one  kind 
or  another  had  become  either  the  first  or 
second  political  party  in  almost  every  nation 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  From  1917  to 
1920  occurred  the  Russian  Revolution  with 
the  result  that  about  one-sixth  of  the  earth's 
surface  went  Communist,  the  most  extrenie 
form  of  socialism.  For  a  time  In  1919  and 
in  1920  the  Communist  revolution  threat- 
ened Hungary,  Poland,  and  Germany.  In  tna 
1920's  socialist  parties  were  In  power  In  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  and  "Green  Socialism" 
was  in  power  in  most  of  the  states  of  Balkan 
and  Danubian  Europe.  The  fundamental 
truth  is  that  had  Socialists  and  CommunlsU 
been  able  to  bury  their  differences  and  pre- 
sent a  united  front  in  the  1920'8,  socialism 
would  have  triumphed  In  Europe  in  the 
decade  following  the  Paris  peace  settlement. 
It  was  only  because  of  this  division  between 
Socialists  and  Commimists  that  fascism. 
which  at  first  was  In  a  decided  minority,  was 
able  to  come  to  power  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many as  a  counterrevolution  to  socialism. 

During  the  1930's  middle-class  parties  and 
democratic  parties  were  disappearing  In  all 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  twe  extremes,  so- 
cialism and  fascism,  faced  each  other  in 
growing  hostility.  In  Germany  and  Italy  the 
conflict  had  been  resolved  In  favor  of  fascism, 
and  socialism  had  been  driven  to  under- 
ground resistance.  But  In  other  continental 
countries  the  two  antagonists  faced  each 
other  In  open  and  bitter  conflict.  In  Spain 
this  conflict  reached  a  climax  In  bloody  civil 
war.  Even  In  France,  the  home  of  representa- 
tive government  and  democracy  on  the  conti- 
nent, middle-class  and  middle-of-the-road 
parties  were  declining,  and  Frenchmen  were 
gravitating  either  to  socialism  or  fascism.  In 
the  elections  of  1OT6,  the  last  held  in  France, 
the  Socialist  Party  became  the  first  party  in 
France  and  the  Communist  Party  made  tre- 
mendotis  gains.  At  the  same  timt.  Fascist 
organizations  were  growing  In  France  and 
army  leaders  and  politicians  of  the  right— Pe- 
tain,  Weygand,  Laval,  Tardleu,  Plandln.  Bon- 
net— were  Inclining  more  and  more  to  fascism. 
These  men  seemed  actually  lo  prefer  German 
nazl-Ism  and  Italian  fascism  to  any  form  of 
French  socialism.  Out  of  this  Internal  divi- 
sion came  the  paralysis  of  appeasem:nt,  the 
Indeclolons  of  war,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Third  Republic. 

And  now  the  forces  of  fascism  and  socialism 
are  locked  in  gripping  and  titanic  conflict  on 
the  continent.  In  the  end  fascism  will  go 
down  and  with  It  will  go  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
and  Laval  and  Retain  and  Franco  and  Man- 
nerhcim  and  Antonescu  and  Horthy,  Then 
will  come  a  lurch  to  the  left  and  the  rise  to 
power  of  some  form  of  socialism  In  perhaps 
every  country  of  Europe.  When  this  stage  of 
the  drama  arrives,  some  of  our  conservatives 
and  imperialists  will  then  clamor  for  us  to 
underwTlte  semi-Fascist  groups  in  Europe  In 
order  to  stave  off  socialism.  But  this  would 
make  the  United  States  the  successor  to  Ger- 
many as  the  defender  of  fascism  in  Europe. 
Such  a  policy  could  not  in  the  end  be  success- 
ful even  if  we  were  foolish  enough  and  in- 
consistent enough  to  attempt  it.  Such  a 
policy  could  not  for  long  prevail  against  the 
liberal  and  dynamic  forces  of  Europe,  released 
and  given  new  energy  as  the  result  of  our  o^Ti 
victory  over  the  Fascist  powers. 

The  triumph  in  Europe  of  socialism  in  some 
form  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  increasing  the 
number  of  Socialist  converts.  By  no  means. 
All  the  Socialists  and  Communists  could  be 
dumped  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  still  the 
victory  of  some  sort  of  socialism  in  Europe 
seems  indicate*  when  the  Fascists  do  down. 
conditions,  circumstances  and  ueep-rcoted 
forces  are  working  a  revolution  In  the  older 
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ways  of  capitalism  In  Ehirope  and  destroying 
the  Independent  middle  closes  upon  which 
that  system  depended.  Even  beiore  1914, 
capital  and  economic  control  were  being  ron- 
centrated  Into  giant  syndicates  and  cartels. 
8ma'^  and  moderate- sized  buslnesaea  were  be- 
ing driven  out.  Since  1914  the  disappearance 
cf  the  Independent  middle  class  and  capital- 
supplying  class  has  been  accelerated  to  revo- 
lulicnary  tempo.  First  came  the  economic 
waste,  destruction,  and  dislocations  of  the 
first  World  War.  Then  came  the  disastrous 
Inflation  of  1933  24  In  Germany  and  central 
Europe  which  liquidated  more  of  the  middle 
class.  Then  In  countries  like  Britain  that 
escaped  destructive  Inflation  came  confisca- 
tory taxation  which  made  It  less  and  less 
pc  slble  for  the  declining  middle  classes  to 
buy  stocks  and  bonds  and  finance  private  In- 
dustry. Then  came  the  world  depression  of 
the  early  thirties  which  wiped  out  more  cf 
the  middle  classes  and  further  Increased  taxes 
for  social  fervices.  Then  on  top  of  all  tlils 
came  the  second  World  War  within  a  genera- 
tion with  all  of  Its  destructlveness.  economic 
waste,  economic  dislocations,  and  economic 
uprootlngs.  At  the  same  time  these  events 
Wfcre  occurring,  the  Russian  revolution  and 
the  revolts  In  all  parts  of  the  colonial  world 
pgalnst  economic  Imperialism  were  closing 
large  parts  of  the  world  to  capitalistic  inve=t- 
ments  and  capitalistic  expansion,  thereby 
further  liquidating  European  Investments. 
Thus  there  has  been  occurring  before  our  very 
eyea  the  processes  of  deep-seated  social  revo- 
lution  in  Europe 

In  Asia,  too,  the  trend  toward  soclalLnm 
in  some  form  seems  unmistakable.  In  Eu- 
rcpe  the  Independent  middle  class  has  been 
dicllnn.g.  In  Asia  It  has  never  existed  to 
any  extent.  However,  the  colonial  pecp'.es  cf 
Asia  are  determined  to  develop  modern  in- 
dustrlea  and  technology.  They  are  equally 
determined  that  they  shall  not  pay  tribute 
to  western  capiinhsta  and  absentee  owners 
for  the  use  of  foreign  capital.  Therefore, 
they  are  being  driven  to  ccllective  action  aid 
government  ownerthip  as  the  means  of  de- 
veloping their  Industries. 

We  in  the  United  8Ut?s.  too.  are  moving 
In  the  direction  of  more  and  more  govern- 
ment Intervention  In  our  economic  life. 
This  trend  did  not  begin  with  the  New  Deal 
and  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  be^an 
several  decades  ago,  but  the  events  of  the 
past  10  years  b:^ve  greatly  expanded  ar.d 
accelerated  It.  The  war  is  accelerating  It 
still  more.  And  the  controls  necessary  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  a  post-war  depression 
will  accelerate  it  still  more. 

Yet.  when  all  this  is  conceded,  there  still 
remains  the  ba.<<tc  fact  that  we  in  America  will 
not  go  as  far  cr  as  fast  in  the  direction  of 
etatism  as  Europe  and  Asia  are  going.  There 
is  a  difference  In  degree,  and  that  difference 
la  considerable.  Conditions  do  not  require 
us  to  go  so  far  or  so  fast  In  the  direction  of 
government  Intervention.  We  are  re'.ati\ely 
young.  We  have  a  small  population  and  tre- 
mendous resources.  NVe  do  not  suffer  an  eco- 
nomic pressure  comparable  to  Europe  and 
Asia.  We  do  not  have  the  European  tradition 
of  class  conflict.  We  still  possess  the  largest 
Independent  middle  class  In  the  world  in  spite 
of  its  relative  dcclina  during  the  past  few 
deoades. 

It  is  precisely  this  difference  in  degree  In 
social  development  and  rate  cf  social  change 
that  raises  the  possibility  of  cur  failure  to  co- 
operate with  socialiat  states  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  However,  our  only  alternative  Is  to  co- 
operate wholeheartedly  with  the  acclalist, 
•ccial-democratlc.  democratic,  and  ncnim- 
perlallst  forces  of  Europe  and  Asia,  for  In  this 
cooperation  lies  our  only  chance  cf  achieving 
•  truly  international  peace  settlement.  It 
will  enable  us  to  prepare  ourselves  mentally 
for  such  cooperation  If  we  keep  certain  con- 
siderations In  mind. 

First.  If  we  must  choose  between  fascism 
and  conununlsm,  the  most  extreme  form  of 


socialism,  it  seems  to  me  that  communism, 
even  Rtossian  communism.  :s  preferable  be- 
cause It  resperts  the  liicraturc,  art.  mu.sic. 
science,  techrology,  and  cultural  achieve- 
ment of  all  peoples  regardless  of  racial  and 
national  origla,  banishes  racial  hatred  and 
persecution,  does  not  in  theory  exalt  dictat*  r- 
shlp  as  the  ultimate  and  ideal  form  of  gov- 
ernment In  6]3ite  of  the  acceptance  of  dic- 
tatorship as  a  transit. onal  revolutionary  de- 
vice and  whatever  you  may  think  of  it,  pos- 
sesses a  distinct  social  ethic  in  contrast  with 
the  brutal  and  tribal  dynamism  cf  fascism. 
Moreover,  as  the  books  cf  Wendell  Willkie 
and  Joseph  Divles  on  Russia  show  us.  there 
Is  a  wide  ofportunity  under  the  Rus.'-ian 
system  for  ability  and  brains  to  rearh  the 
top.  whereas  the  Fascist  systems  are  cor- 
roded with  pi.rty  favoritism,  corruption,  and 
racketeering. 

Second,  If  communism,  the  most  e-Ktreme 
form  of  socialism,  were  to  triumph  in  west-  i 
ern  Europe,  say  in  France,  it  could  net  help  I 
but  be  more  libertarian  and  dfmocratic  tiian  I 
in  Russia,  since  revolutionary  ch;<n^e  nee-  ] 
essar.ly  Is  crndltloned  by  the  social  and  na-  i 
tional  culture  in  which  it  work:=  | 

Third,    it    Is    very   probable    tliat  a    much    | 
milder    form    of    socialism    win    triumph    m 
western  Europe,  one  wh.ch   leav-s  room  for    | 
some  private  enterprise  and  one  which   re-    | 
spccts    civil     ibertlcs    and   democratic    prcc- 
css:'s.     Pcrha;i3  it   would  even   be   more   ac- 
curate to  call   this  social-democracy  rather 
than  socialisn.     This  is  almost  certain  to  he 
the  case  In  Britain,  where  socialism   In  ciir 
time  is  not  liicrly  to  go  beyond  the  B(^ver:d  :e 
report,  the  w.s?  declarations  cf  the  humani- 
tarian   Archbishop    of    Canterbury    and    tlie 
ob  ectlves  of  the  Labor  Party. 

Fourth,  and  mcst  Inipcrtant,  s^ciali.=:m  Is 
rot  aggressive  and  It  Is  not  Imperialistic  and 
it  does  not  represent  a  physical  threat  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  n.s  fascism  does  As  a 
matter  cf  fact,  socialism  has  In  it  a  lar'e 
p'ement  cf  pacifism  which  augurs  well  ft;r 
the  future  peice  of  the  world. 

We  In  America  cannot  change  the^e  trends 
In  Europe  Even  military  occupation  would 
not  alter  th?;n  because  military  cccupation 
could  not  duplicate  in  Europe  ard  A-ia  the 
conditions  Ir  North  America  which  still 
make  po-ssiblc  and  which  will  continue  to 
m.ake  possible  a  large  decree  cf  free  enterprise. 
We  will  never  get  in  Europe  a  social,  eco- 
ncmlc.  and  political  system  wh;ch  ccir.cidrs 
exactly  wi'h  cur  own  system  and  cur  ov.n 
Ideals.  Let  us,  th^^n,  prepare  to  cccpera'e 
with  the  socialist,  sccial-demccratic,  and  non- 
imperallstlc  f.rces  of  Europe  and  Asia,  f^r 
only  In  cocporation  with  these  forces  can 
we  hope  to  aohleve  a  peace  settlement  that 
is  Just,  durable,  and  truly  international. 

X 

Finally,  a  siJtth  bdnier  to  American  lerder- 
shlp  In  world  cooperation  is  the  tradition  In 
America  of  violent  political  partisanship. 
Unlike  the  British,  we  do  net  in  time  >)f  crisis 
bury  partisanship  or  debate  great  issues  w 
the  detachment  and  objectivity  the  ^tish 
debat?  reports  of  royal  commissions  on  fun- 
damental questions  We  have  no  tradition 
of  party  cooperation  and  coalition.  No  less 
a  figure  than  Winston  Chun,  hill  h-^s  warned 
that  the  blttemcs  of  our  party  '  attics  wjuld 
wreck  another  peace  treaty. 

Yet  in  orde:  to  win  the  peace  all  believers 
In   Intematioiial  cooperation  must   put   fi.'-st 
things  first,  h:w  to  one  line,  and  subt.rdinate 
all  domestic  (questions  and  all  personal  and 
partisan  advantage  to  the  attainment  of  this 
supreme  end.     That  is  powerful   opposition 
In  Am.crica    to  an   international   peace,   and    j 
if  the  bclieveis  In  that  kind  of  a  peace  alli  w   | 
themselves  to  be  diverted  from  that  end  by    , 
domestic    Issxies    and    partisan    motives    the 
peace  will  surely  be  lost.  | 

There  Is  a  clanger  that  when  victtiry  ccmcs 
and  the  common  danger  Is  removed  Amer- 
icans wlU  relikX  and  indulge  even  more  than 


today  their  Irritations,  their  sense  of  giiev- 
ance  and  discrimination  suffered  durlnt?  the 
w.,r.  their  concern  ever  domestic  questions. 
International  relations  will  srem  le-.s  Im- 
p;  rtant  than  qutsticns  of  taxation,  debt,  and 
demesne  p.uitics.  Many  men  will  say  ir.  ef- 
fect that  while  International  peace  is  Im- 
portant and  even  connected  with  far-s:grited 
economic  adjustments  at  home,  still  t  is 
nnre  important  to  get  a  governmen:  at 
Washington  that  will  restore  us  to  "nor- 
malcy"  B'.it  •'normalcy"  is  Just  encther 
name  for  fhort  s.ghtedncss.  a  refusal  to  face 
realistically  post-war  planning  and  our  long- 
run  relations  to  the  new  world,  and  the 
scuttling  of  an  international  peace 

To  put  It  bluntly,  we  will  not  get  an  In- 
teinatioii.;!  peace  unless  in  1944  we  elect  a 
President  wiio  m.eans  business  on  this  sub- 
ject and  a  Senate  and  a  House  that  will  ag- 
pres.^ively  and  courageously  back  up  the 
President.  And  v.hat  can  we  bs  individuals 
do  to  infure  this  result?  If  we  are  Dem- 
ocrats we  can  see  to  It  that  our  Party  comes 
cut  .'^qtiarrly  for  an  Interrational  peace  as  it 
did  in  1920.  And  in  Florida  we  can  vo  e  in 
the  primary  for  a  Senator  and  for  Members 
of  the  House  who  really  ring  true  on  this 
i3.=U9,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  differ 
from  them  on  other  questions.  Repuhl  cans 
have  an  even  more  difficult  task.  Tliey  must 
prevent  their  Party  from  fnUlng  Inlo  the 
h:.nds  cf  the  l-solationists  or  the  imperialists, 
a::d  J-ist  as  important,  they  must  prevent 
th;  ir  Party  from  straddling  the  i.'^sue  They 
should  fight  for  the  nomination  ^t  a  V!  llkie 
or  a  Stas  en.  and.  failing  that,  have  the  <  our- 
age  to  belt  their  own  party  and  vote  fo:  the 
Democratic  candidates,  tf  these  c.^.ndidates 
come  out  unequivocally  for  American  lej  der- 
sliip  in  an  Internaticnl  peace. 

Theie  is  a  very  real  probability  that  the 
Ropublican  Fa:  ty  may  face  both  ways  on  this 
is.'^ue.  wo.-k  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  play 
hci'.h  ends  against  ihe  middle.  In  seme  parts 
cf  the  country  the  Republicans  may  ex ololt 
the  isoh.tAcn.st  records  of  their  Cong  ess- 
men,  point  with  pride  to  the  Iso.latlonl^t  j.osl- 
tion  of  their  leader  In  the  Houce,  Joe  Ma  :■^^f, 
and  their  leader  in  the  Senate,  Charles  Mc- 
Naky,  and  boast  that  their  Party  c.  ucus 
m  the  S'nate  demoted  as  party  whip  Serator 
Au.-:tim  because  of  hi.j  intematu  nnllst  views 
i.nd  that  their  iie-.v  national  chairman, 
Sr-ANGLziR.  w.is  elected  over  the  WUlkle  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  encourage  Will- 
kie. Stassen,  and  the  New  Yurk  Herald-Trib- 
une to  give  the  impression  that  the  Re  )ub- 
lican  Party  is  internationalist  And  then  hey 
m:.y  ijamc  for  President  a  political  medic  :rity 
with  no  expressed  views  on  vital  intern  ai^nr.l 
CjU-'-tions  to  pre.-ent  a  Janus  face  duung  the 
campaign  and  thus  catch  votes  coming  end 
going.  The  party  that  gets  control  of  our 
Government  after  such  a  campaign  f.r.d  uftcr 
u>.ing  suih  tactics  will  be  in  no  pcs.iioi  to 
dr.ve  through  the  difficulties  to  an  interna- 
tional peace 

K.;w  reminiscent  all  this  is  of  1920.  You 
will  rrcill  that  in  that  year  the  Republicans 
n<^minatcd  for  President  a  midwestern  medi- 
ocrity who  one  day  would  sound  cff  like  H. ram 
John.'^on  and  the  ntxt  dny  Hire  William 
Howard  Taft.  That  yczr  the  Republicans  told 
Ui  they  would  cooperate  wi;h  ti.e  world  all 
right  Iw  wcu'd  not  surrender  one  lota  of 
national  American  sovereignty  and  that  they 
w  .uid  get  us  into  a  league  tut  not  the 
Wjison  league.  In  the  East  Taft.  Il-Dot, 
Hughes,  and  WickersliFm  were  telling  inter- 
national-minded aurliences  that  Haiding 
would  take  us  into  the  Leagu?  at  the  very 
tunc  Jihii.-cn.  Borah.  La  Fcilette.  Norris  and 
J.m  V/dtson  were  telling  midwestern  and 
w^ctrrn  audiences  that  this  same  Haiding 
would  keep  us  cut  of  the  League 

Let  us  hope  that  llie  internaticnallss  In 
the  R  ;;uMican  Party  will  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  make  their  party  an  Internatloralist 
party  so  that  both  parttes  In  1944  will  iavor 
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an  Intel  nationalist  peace.  And  should  they 
fail  111  this,  let  us  hope  they  will  have  the 
cou'uiie  temporarily  to  subordinate  their 
view  ;  ov.  domestic  questions,  and,  assuming 
the  Dfnnoorats  in  1944  ring  true  on  the  issue. 
Join  the  Democrats,  and  elect  a  President 
who  feels  in  every  fiber  of  his  being  the 
need  to  nut  American  leadership  squarely 
behind  the  winning  of  an  international  peace. 

XI 

lot  US  pray  that  when  this  war  is  won  we 
will  not  relax  from  our  exertions  but  instead 
will  press  forward  with  strong  wills  and 
steadiast  hearts  to  the  winning  of  a  healing 
peace  that  will  bind  up  the  worlds  wounds 
and  .'ct  mankind  again  on  thf  high  road  of 
human    progress. 


The  Good-Neighbor  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  2  *  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24\  1943 

Ml-.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interest- 
ing addre.ss  dehvered  by  former  Gov.  Alf 
M,  Landon  on  June  15. 1943,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Kan.sas  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follovs: 

We  are  here  to  clarify  our  thinking.  The 
greatest  problem  of  all  times  confronts  tlie 
American  people  today.  That  is  helping 
build  a  ju.~t  and  durable  peace  in  the  world. 
As  I  see  it.  we  are  repeating  the  same  mis- 
takes that  have  been  the  curse  of  our  foreign 
policy  time  and  time  again  m  cur  history. 

First,  we  arc  approaching  th'--  difficulties 
and  the  responsibilities  involved  in  an  old- 
fashioned  camp-meet ms:  hallelujah  way. 

Second,  we  are  a.'suinlng  in  our  thinking 
that  we  are  solely  responLible  for  the  kind  of 
world  we  will  live  in  and  do  business  In. 

If  we  are  to  help  build  a  stable  world,  we 
must  avoid  thc.>e  two  fatal  traps. 

Too  frequently  we  have  approached  the 
question  of  international  solidarity  on  the 
theory  that  we  are  senior  partners  of  God 
Almighty,  whereas  we  are  only  one.  even  If 
a  powerful,  member  cf  a  family  of  nations. 
Other  countries  have  their  ideologies  radi- 
cally dilTf-rent  from  curs,  but  vital  to  their 
wav  of  thinking 

Wv-  are  basing  our  present  foreign  policy  as 
announced  by  the  national  administration  of 
collaboration  and  cooperation  on  a  hand-out 
insttad  of  a  helpmg-hand  basis. 

Our  missionary  societies  long  ago  learned 
that  the  v.ay  to  help  people  was  to  teach 
them  to  help  themselves. 

Private  enterprise  has  applied  that  prin- 
ciple over  the  years  to  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  new  countries. 
Yankee  ingenuity  spurred  by  the  profit  mo- 
tive, of  course,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
many  countries  and  for  the  bringing  to  those 
countries  modern  conveniences  produced  by 
Yankee  inventors. 

That  development  has  not  been  without 
Its  scandals  and  Its  abuse.  Not  only  has 
this  been  true  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
ol  the  colonial  policies  of  our  allies. 


Somewbere  between  the  hand-out  method 
seemingly  advocated  by  Vice  President  Wal- 
lace and  other  administration  spokesmen  and 
ruthless  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources 
and  trade  markets  of  underprivileged  peo- 
ples lies  the  road  toward  building  a  stable 
world  based  on  rights  and  justice  for  all 
minorities. 

Appeals  are  being  made  to  the  generous 
emotions  of  the  American  people  hinting  at 
the  establishment  of  an  international  or- 
ganization superior  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  by  implication  designed  to  give 
away  the  resources  cf  the  American  people. 

But  any  peoples  capable  of  development 
want  to  contribute  their  fair  share  to  their 
own  ad-ancement.  Government  or  Inter- 
governmental charity  merely  robs  them  of 
an  opportunity  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

We  Americans  have  no  monopoly  on  en- 
lightened self-interest.  We  may  leave  the 
subject  of  control  of  international  capital 
movements  to  the  various  governments  in 
who«e  area  investments  are  proposed,  but 
always  realizing  that  the  widest  participation 
of  the  native  peoples  is  for  the  best  Interests 
of  a  stable  world  and  is  the  soundest  Inter- 
national policy  to  foster. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  allow  this 
or  any  other  administration  to  make  the 
good-neighbor  policy  a  political  issue.  The 
way  to  prevent  our  good-neighbor  policy 
from  becoming  a  political  Issue  is  for  the 
Republican  Party  to  realize  that  it  is  at  least 
equally  entitled  to  stand  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  good-neighbor  program  on  the 
basis  of  historical  fact.  We  all  want  to  be 
good  neighbors.  The  point  at  issue  is  whether 
we  are  to  be  good  neighbors  en  the  basis  of  a 
helping  hand  or  a  hand-out. 


Address  by  Senator  Tobey  to  Hampton 
Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I         Friday.  July  2  '  Iccji.slativc  day  of 
I  Monday,  May  24>,  1943 

I  Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 

:  dehvered  by  me  on  Tuesday  last  to  the 

j  Hampton  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

I  at  Hampton  Beach,  N.  H. 

I       There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

'  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Mr.  Chairman.  Your  Excellency,  and  fel- 
low Americans,  it  is  a  privilege  to  address 
this  gathering  of  the  Hampton  Beach  Cham- 

j  taer  of  Commerce  and  their  friends,  and 
through  the  mystic  radio,  a  larger  audience 

I  on  the  air.  I  can  say  in  all  sincerity  that 
there  is  no  group  of  men  in  New  Hampshire 

'  who  are  more  loyal  in  tlieir  devotion  to 
their  own  community  and  its  interests,  than 
vou  of  the  Hampton  Beach  Chamber  of  Com- 

i    merce.  and  this  is  the  second   time  I  have 

,   been  privileged  to  be  your  guest  speaker. 

I       For  2  years  I  spent  summers  at  Hampton 

;  Beach  with  my  family,  and  have  memories 
of   many   fine   associations. 

la  this  time  of  stress  and  trial.  It  Is  good 
to  have  such  a  place  to  come  to  and  relax. 
and  this  Is  not  only  a  true  statement,  but  la 
an  Invitation  to  all  who  are  listening  In. 

There  is  a  great  responsibility  resting  upon 
a  public  speaker  In  thig  hour  of  national 


crisis,  and  I  hope  that  what  I  may  say  to  you 
tonight  may  have  some  suggestions  that 
find  echo  in  your  hearts. 

Washington  Is  intense  today.  Everything 
Is  on  a  war  basis.  Temporary  buildings  have 
sprung  up  in  parks  and  recreation  grounds. 
Armed  guards,  machine  guns,  and  Jeeps  are 
coaspicucus.  New  bridges  have  been  erected 
across  the  Potomac,  and  hotels  and  taxicabs 
an;  crowded.  One  of  the  features  of  war- 
time Washington  Is  the  new  War  Department 
building,  the  largest  ever  built  by  man.  It 
is  called  the  Pentagon  Building,  has  5  wings 
each  1.000  feet  Icng.  is  4  stories  high,  houses 
42,000  clerks,  and  has  In  It  25  miles  of 
corridors. 

Many  who  visit  Washington  on  ofBclal  busi- 
ness are  unfavorably  Impressed  with  the  red 
tape  and  static  minds,  which  are  often  in 
evidence, 

As  illustrating  this  situation  let  me  tell  of 
an  experience  which  a  sister  of  President 
Compton.  of  Tech,  had  in  India  a  while  ago. 
Stie  was  building  a  home,  and  employed  a 
native  electrician  to  wire  the  house.  But  he 
kept  running  to  her  to  ask  her  how  she 
wanted  this  cr  that  thing  done,  until  finally 
she  cried  out,  "Oh.  use  common  sense,"  With 
a  solemn  bow  the  native  replied.  "Madam, 
common  sense  Is  a  gift  from  God.  I  have  only 
a  technical  education." 

There  are  many  officials  In  Washington  to- 
day like  this  Indian,  lacking  in  common 
sense,  but  long  on  technical  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  In  all  fairness  there  are 
officials  today  who  are  handling  tough  Jobs 
with  courage  and  ability,  and  there  are  abla 
businessmen  who  have  given  up  their  private 
business  for  the  duration  to  give  the  war 
elTort  their  experience  and  knowledge. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  of  us  to  support  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  directing 
the  war  effort. 

Mere  carping  criticism  of  men  or  measures, 
for  political  purposes,  is  unworthy  of  any 
ti-ue  American  in  this  time  of  national  peril. 
But  constructive  criticism,  having  for  Its 
purpose  the  speeding  up  of  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  war  and  safeguarding  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation,  Is  always  In  order  and  la 
the  very  heart  of  patriotism. 

For  many  months  I  have  urged  that  the 
people  be  told  the  truth  about  the  war  situa- 
tion 

The  people  have  a  right  to  know,  within 
those  limits  made  necessary  by  military  se- 
curity, the  etrengths  and  weaknesses  of  their 
fighting  men  and  fighting  machines.  It  Is 
their  right  to  be  Informed  and  to  debate 
these  vital  questions.  When  we  meet  rever- 
sals and  the  pull  to  victory  seems  to  grow 
long  and  hard.  Americans  will  do  well  if  they 
Indulge  to  the  full  their  genius  for  critical 
self-analysis. 

I  desire  now  to  give  you  a  few  word  pic- 
tures incidental  to  the  war  effort.  First,  I 
bring  you  some  details  of  the  marines'  cam- 
paign on  Guadalcanal,  and  these  were  told 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  by  General  Van- 
dcgrift,  who  was  In  command  of  those  opera- 
t.ons. 

The  first  time  our  marines  landed  on  the 
Island  the  Japanese,  who  were  In  the  hills  and 
woods,  believed  it  was  only  a  temporary  land- 
ing, but  when  our  ships  steamed  away 
empty  they  realized  they  had  a  fight  on  their 
bands.  Our  men  erected  barbed-wire  around 
their  quarters  and  the  second  night  the  Jap- 
fmese  charged  off  the  hills  In  a  fierce  attack. 
In  the  morning  1,200  of  them  were  taken  off 
the  barbed  wire  by  our  forces. 

An  instance  showing  the  treachery  of  th« 
Japanese  Is  that  of  the  Japanese  prisoner 
who  had  been  wounded  and  who  lay  on  the 
Ijrass  before  being  taken  to  a  dreaslng  sta- 
iilon.  He  called  for  a  glass  of  water  and  one 
of  our  young  doctors  In  uniform  took  the 
water  to  him  as  a  Good  Samaritan,  but  Just 
before  the  doctor  reached  him  the  Japaneae 
°U>ok  a  bomb  from  bis  uniform  and  timed  It 
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to  explode  as  the  water  was  given  him.  end 
both  men  were  bl*  wn  to  pieces.  I  said  then 
to  General  V-indtrnrt  thr.t  ths  Incident 
ehould  be  tcld  all  our  trcors  In  the  Esst  and 
V.'e«^t,  and  frcm  new  on  the  innccent  must 
■ufter  with  the  grllty. 

Tlien  there  Is  the  story  of  the  brilliant 
presence  of  mind  of  one  of  cur  soldiers  r/ho 
v.as  lying  In  a  fcxhoie  when  a  Japanese  tank 
charged  and  stepped  over  the  fcxhcle  In 
which  hr«  lay.  He  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  drop  a  bomb  In  the  caterpillar  tread.  The 
tank  started  on  and  the  bomb  exploded,  ruin- 
ing Its  steering  gear,  so  that  It  ccuid  only  go 
forward  Into  the  ocean  where  It  was  captured 
With  lu  men.  The  soldier  whose  quick 
thinking  cauced  this  capture  was  given  a 
Dlstingu-shed  Eerv:ce  Medal. 

May  I  take  ycu  with  me  on  a  trip  I  made 
u  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  tl-.e 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis?  It  wc^  an 
Intereatlng  Bight  to  see  3.200  splendid  ycur^ 
Americana  marching  to  the  great  dining  hall 
and  be  served  dinner  at  one  s^ttjag.  Tl^e 
aecond  day  we  went  out  in  the  harbor  where 
waa  anchored  the  largest  battleship  ever 
built — the  Iowa — nearly  300  yards  long,  and 
having  the  most  powerful  armament  ever 
buUt  Into  a  ahlp.  She  has  a  apeed  greater 
than  many  destroyers,  and  while  we  were 
there  a  force  of  planes  attacked  this  ship  In 
•bam  battle  and  every  gun  crew  was  at  sta- 
tion training  the  guna  upon  Uie  planes  as 
they  made  their  attack. 

It  waa  there  we  bad  a  demonstration  of 
the  most  wonderful  Invention  of  modem 
times — a  scientific  apparatus,  applying  elec- 
tronics, which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  will 
be  the  largest  factor  in  winning  the  war.  I 
refer  to  the  new  device,  radar.  It  has  been 
almost  an  unknown  and  untalked-of  subject 
until  recently.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  through 
Its  operation  raya  can  be  sent  out  and  pick 
up.  Just  as  well  in  absolute  darkness  as  In 
broad  sunlight,  a  ship  many  mUes  away. 
When  the  ship  shows  on  the  screen  of  the 
radar,  as  it  does  in  a  certain  formation,  the 
distance  of  that  ship  from  the  radar  is  auto- 
matically shown  on  a  dial;  the  guns  are 
sighted  at  that  range  and  flred.  The  progress 
of  the  projectile  appears  on  the  screen  and 
It  la  immediately  evident  whether  that  shot 
has  hit  the  ship  or  not.  Radar  can  also  t>e 
operated  against  planes  ISO  or  more  miles 
away  In  the  air.  It  la  radar  that  allowed  one 
of  our  largest  cruisers  to  destroy  a  numoer  of 
.Japanese  warships  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
the  enemy  ships  becoming  visible  to  our  ships 
on  the  radar  screen  and  being  sunk  by  gun- 
fire, yet  never  knowing  v.hat  the  sh,p  wa«, 
or  where  It  was.  that  surk  them. 

lirge  scientific  agenc-e*.  both  Government 
and  private,  are  working  ccnstantly  in  re- 
search work  to  further  Improve  this  science, 
and  after  seeing  It  in  operation.  I  recall  the 
vords  of  Thomas  Carlyle  who  snld  In  one  cf 
his  essays:  'The  age  of  miracles  as  it  ever 
was.  now  Is." 

One  of  the  Government  agencies,  of  which 
little  Is  known.  Is  the  Ecird  of  Economic 
Warfare,  or  the  B.  E.  W.  ^s  It  Is  commonly 
called.  As  Ita  name  Implies,  thj  purpose  cf 
this  Bureau  Ls  to  wage  economic  wariare  on 
Germany,  supplementing  the  efforts  of  our 
armed  forces. 

They  have  started  large  plantations  of  a 
new  rubber  tree  In  Soucb  America,  called 
chrystostegla.  It  reecmbies  our  forsythla  and 
will  come  into  tearing  In  12  months,  and 
preduce  200  pounds  of  rubber  to  the  acre. 

Then  there  Is  a  little-known  wood  which  la 
being  planted  in  tropical  countries,  called 
balsa  u-ocd — a  wood  which  is  extremely  light 
when  dry,  and  will  be  a  large  factor  lu  air- 
plane construction  In  the  future. 

When,  awhile  ago.  our  country  was  short 
of  mica,  a  much  needed  item  in  the  makmg 
of  ma^etos  for  bombers,  having  onlf^  3  weeks' 
supply  on  band,  the  Board  of  Economic  War- 
fare sent  a  gioup  of  Army  planes  to  the  heart 
of  India,  leaded  them  wi'.b^mica  and  came 


beck  safely  with  an  ample  supply  fcr  scme- 
time  to  come. 

The  same  thins;  happened  with  tungsten 
when  we  sent  pi;ines  into  the  heart  of  Ch.na 
t-i  rcp?r.c?  our  depleted  supply  oi  this  vital 
nintrf  1. 

Much  of  the  operations  of  thi.s  Bureau  are 
romantic  and  venturesonie.  and  make  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  the  war  efTcrt. 

For  Instance,  we  lest  95  percent  cf  our  qui- 
nine supply  sources  when  Japan  invaded  the 
East  Indies.  We  also  found  ourselves  with 
Inadequate  reserves  to  meet  the  needs  cf  total 
viar. 

For  substitute  sources  the  United  State.? 
turned  to  Latin  America,  the  original  home 
of  the  cinchona  tree  from  which  quinine  is 
gDtten. 

It  vras  necessary  literally  to  establish  a  new 
Industry,  becauj.e  fcr  years  the  world's  sup- 
ply had  come  from  the  Far  E.ist.  Under  tha 
direction  of  the  Beard  of  Economic  Warfare 
two  types  cf  operations  were  Ir.unched:  find- 
ing and  fathering  bark  from  wild  trees,  and 
establishment  cf  cinchona  plantations 

Technical  stalls  were  establl:  bed  to  direct 
the  harvesting  cf  wild  bark.  Agreements  with 
seme  cf  these  South  American  republics  gave 
the  United  States  the  exelusive  right  to  de- 
velop cinchona  resources.  The  Beard  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  Is  fighting  fcr  every  pound  of 
wild  bark  as  though  a  soldier  s  life  depended 
upon  It,  which  l;  well  may  a  year  or  two  from 
now. 

To  guard  agalast  the  eventual  depletion  cf 
wild-bark  sourci-s.  plantations  r.re  tjelng  es- 
tablished. Normally  7  years  pass  before  strip- 
ping of  the  treeiJ  t)eglns.  The  trees  could  be 
harvested  within  2'.i  years  after  planting. 
however.  This  would  be  unprofitable  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  crnts,  but  a  wise  investment 
In  protecting  th-  lives  of  our  soldiers. 

One  plantation  project  In  Guatemala  calls 
for  the  growth  of  300.000.000  seedlings,  to  be 
transplanted  In  small  units  throughout 
Guatemala.  The  total  cost  of  this  project  is 
estimated  at  $6,000,000. 

Ccl.  Arthur  F.  Fischer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  escaped  I'rom  the  Philippines  with 
2.000,000  cinchona  seeds  of  the  highest  yield- 
ing varieties.  Working  in  cooperation  with 
the  Army,  Board  cf  Economic  Warfare  is 
r.rranjilng  the  development  of  plantations 
frcm  these  seeds.  These  trees  al'^o  will  be 
available  fcr  emergency  harvest  at  the  end 
cf  2'2  years. 

Tr.e  economic  ccmrr.anclos  of  the  Board  of 
Etc ncmic  Warfare  have  achieved  what  seemed 
to  be  the  impossible  on  the  quu.me  front. 

Let  me  give  you  a  picture  cf  the  campaign 
on  Attu,  that  Island  in  the  Aleutians  which 
the  Japs  held  but  which  we  recently  tcnk 
over.  The  Japs  were  well  entrenched  but  v.e 
annihilated  them.  Our  men  killed  1.500  Japs 
and  took  only  15  prisoners.  Tliafs  about  tiie 
right  proportion. 

A  sad  and  heroic  happening  was  the  Inci- 
dent of  one  of  our  men  who  hr.d  both  legs 
shot  off  and  whose  liver  was  puncttjred  and 
who  vas  in  a  dyin?  condition.  Locklnr:  v.p  at 
a  comrade  siandtrg  near  hira.  he  said  "I  am 
not  afraid  to  die  If  my  sacrifice  will  have 
helped  the  cause  we  are  fightinc:  fcr.  but 
ch.  why,  why,  when  men  are  dying,  will  men 
back  home  strike'"  This  Is  a  true  incident, 
tliought-provcklnc;  and  moving. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  sound  a  warning 
nct3  that  a  serious  food  shortage  is  threat- 
ened for  this  fall  and  winter.  The  implica- 
tions of  this  threat  are  a  chailengre  to  us.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  an  acute  shi^rtage 
of  corn,  and  we  of  Nev/  England,  who  have 
responded  so  finely  to  the  Government's  ap- 
peal of  6  month",  aso  to  increase  our  pro- 
duction, now  And  ourselves  in  a  tragic  sit- 
uation. 

In  view  of  thl;,  I  took  the  floor  cf  the 
Senate  2  weeks  ago  and  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  lend-lease  bill,  then  under  ccn- 
sideratlon.  caillne  for  Immediate  release  and 
sale  of  600O0.0C0  bushels  of  Government 
wheat.     It  passed  and   became   a   law,   and 


shipments  ere  going  out  under  that  atithcr- 
ity,  but  that  does  not  directly  help  the  co -n 
sitnatinn,  r.nd  we  are  working  earnestly  to 
better  that.  The  Government  has  put  a  ce  1- 
me  on  cf  rn  in  Chicago  of  $107  a  bushel. 
Ac-dr.ip;  freight  rates  and  charges  to  that 
ceiling  price,  it  b.  comes  about  $1  20  here  In 
the  East,  and  the  farmers  In  the  West  w  lo 
have  grain  stored  on  their  farms  are  rot 
selling  It.  The  ceiling  price  is  too  lew.  they 
say.  Instead,  they  are  feeding  It  to  th'ir 
hcgs.  and  by  marketing  the  hogs  at  current 
prices,  they  are  getting  more  for  their  grsin 
than  the  ceiling  price. 

H'-rr-ic  treatment  Is  called  for  and  In  con- 
ference with  a  high  Government  official  at 
th?  White  House  recently,  he  told  me  It 
might  be  necessary  to  commandeer  corn  In 
private  hands  to  secure  adequate  distribu- 
tion. What  this  scarcity  means  to  dairy  h  ad 
poultry  farmers  only  they  know,  but  I  cin 
assure  them  we  are  going  to  do  everything 
possible  to  help  in  this  dilemma. 

If  the  war  should  end  in  12  months,  ve 
would  have  no  adequate  food  supply  to  c;  re 
fcr  the  three  cr  fn'.ir  million  starving  peo])le 
of  Europe,  in  addlticn  to  our  ov.-n  count -y. 
Cclcssal  food  production  Is  going  to  be  nfc- 
e.sspry  for  1944.  Further  rationing  of  fcjd 
and  ci'iiimodities  are  said  to  be  on  the  way. 

Probably  no  question  affects  more  peo])le 
th.an  the  fa.'^cline  regulations.  Two  ma. or 
f .ictors  are  responsible  for  the  current  shoi  t- 
age;  first,  the  need  for  supplying  our  arm:d 
fortes.  The  uncertainty  In  estimating  tl  is 
Is  due  to  the  sinking  of  our  tankers.  Nit 
only  is  the  carso  of  oil  and  gasoline  lost  hit 
the  tanker  is  lost  also.  The  second  factor  Is 
transportation  of  gasoline  to  the  East.  The 
recent  fl  'cds  In  the  West  caused  a  break  n 
the  b!7  pipe  line  by  which  much  oil  was  loft. 
The  movement  of  tank  cars  and  rallroi  d 
trafn-^  has  been  seriously  impaired.  The  fin.U 
problem  Is  how  to  get  more  petroleum  In'o 
New  England,  and  this  Is  largely  a  problem 
of  transportation. 

The  Congressional  delegation  from  the 
Fastcrn  States  has  worked  earnestly  on  th  s 
problem  for  many  months.  The  20-lnc,a 
pipeline  fr-  m  Indiana  to  the  Eastern  States 
Is  well  under  way  and  should  be  flnishel 
in  Ecptcniber 

One  improvement  I  strongly  recommend  H 
tliat  the  whole  matter  cf  fuel  and  gasolinij 
supply  and  the  rationing  of  such,  should  bj 
coordinated  under  one  responsible  head. 
It   is  new  a  divided  responsibility. 

The  best  news  I  can  b-in,^  you  on  the- 
easolme  s.tuation  Is  a  statement  Donald 
Nelson  made  at  a  conference  which  I  at- 
tended Ifist  Monday,  when  he  said:  "We  can 
promise  you  relief  at  this  time  as  we  could 
net  before.  You  can  look  toward  complete 
solution  of  th°  problem  in  the  fall  " 

This  was  interpreted  in  Washington  to  bo 
In  line  -.vith  the  proposed  new  relief  program. 
for  tl.e  East,  which  has  been  resentful  o!' 
restrictions  irr.'./osed.  while  the  rest  of  tho 
country  Is  permitted  to  drive  about  freely. 
What  I  have  been  demanding,  and  e.rncstly 
so.  has  been  equality  cf  sacrilice  In  thi:i 
gasoline  m.attcr. 

It  is  understood  that  under  the  relief  pro- 
gnm,  tlie  Feder.al  acencies  Involved,  plan 
to  make  an  immediate  survey  of  taijli  c.;i  } 
new  in  use  hauling  asphalt,  and  divert  them 
to  hauling  petroleum  p  oducts.  and  also  to 
make  nia.ximum  u~e  of  the  12.0C0  tank  truclu 
availab'e,  by  substituting  them  v.hcrevcr 
leiiS.bie  for  tank  cars,  in  order  that  the  lat- 
ter may  be  made  available  for  Iciig-distunca 
hauling  from  the  oil  lielcls. 

We  snail  expl'.re  every  possible  expedient 
to  assure  that  the  pcpulation  of  our  indus- 
trially micortant  eas'ieru  Slates,  shall  hav9 
no  less  than  their  fair  share  cf  gasoline. 

The  cost  of  c-rrying  on  this  war  is  runninj 
to  figvires  wh.ch  are  beyond  the  understand- 
ing of  the  average  man. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  war  runs  untj 
July  1944.  the  national  debt  will  be  $300,000  - 
OCO.COO.    Only  last  week  the  Senate  passed  a. 
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bill  giving  the  Na\7  $27,000,000,000,  and 
passed  It  unanimously  with  but  a  few  min- 
utes debate.  And  there  has  also  Jtist  passed 
a  bill  giving  the  Army  $71,000,000,000,  on  top 
of  tremendous  sums  already  used. 

We  have  enacted  a  tax  bill  which  Is  going 
to  hurt,  but  it  Is  the  only  thing  to  do.  So 
far  as  possible,  this  war  must  be  paid  for 
currently.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  paying 
for  this  war;  by  taxation  and  money  raised 
from  bond  sales.  This  burden  Is  going  to 
bear  down  heavily,  particularly  on  the  aver- 
age family  In  our  country— the  people  whose 
incomes  are  In  the  lower  brackets.  It  will 
call  for  sacrifice  and  self-denial;  but  when 
the  American  people  a«e  being  called  on  to 
make  such  sacrifices,  and  to  give  and  to  lend 
their  Dooney  for  the  war  effort,  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  of  us  in  Congress  to  examine  these 
appropriations  and  apply  our  best  Judgment 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  necessary. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  that.  But 
over  and  against  all  this.  I  now  bring  to  your 
attention  a  situation  which  angers  me.  and 
which  should  arouse  righteous  Indignation 
In  every  home  In  the  land.  Because,  while 
you  arc  being  called  en  for  sacrifice  and  self- 
denial,  and  to  lend  your  money,  yet  there 
are  certain  people  in  this  country  who  have 
a  lust  fcr  money  and  profit,  and  who  would 
secure  that  objective  even  through  dishonest 
practices  But  that  is  not  the  whole  of  It. 
When  dishonest  practices  are  employed, 
which  endanger  the  lives  and  safety  of  Amer- 
ican boys  in  the  armed  sprvices,  then  some- 
body must  cry  out  loud  in  this  country. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  naade  a  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  which  I  followed  this  course, 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  large  steel  corpora- 
tions in  the  country  which  had  a  contract 
for  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  steel  for  the 
Governm.cnt.  to  be  built  under  specifications 
which  it  had  accepted,  had  cheated  the  Gov- 
ernment and  endangered  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can boys  in  the  service,  by  turning  out  steel 
which  was  deficient  and  below  specifications. 
When  called  before  the  Truman  committee 
and  put  under  oath,  the  management  of  this 
plant  admitted  its  guilt  and  testified  that  on 
Its  books  this  business  had  been  listed  with  a 
capital  F  on  the  page,  and  that  F  stood  for 
fake. 

Mothers  and  fathers  who  may  have  rcns 
in  an  American  submarine,  the  sides  cf  which 
might  have  been  built  with  this  defective 
steel,  which  might  collapse  under  a  German 
depth  bomb,  what  do  you  say  about  such 
rottenesf? 

Then,  there  was  the  incident  of  the  large 
wire  and  cable  company  which  made  millions 
of  dollars  worth  cf  wire  for  the  use  of  our 
troops  and  allies,  to  be  used  to  signal  men  in 
the  front  lines  to  advance  or  retreat,  cr  bring 
up  reinforcements.  This  wire  was  found  to 
be  defective  and  would  not  deliver  the  goodg. 
and  the  manufacturers  have  acknowledged  It. 
Think  that  over,  people  in  the  homes  cf 
America. 

Only  the  other  day  the  Truman  commit- 
tee made  a  trip  to  Kansas  City  to  Inspect  a 
new  powder  factory.  The  original  cost  of 
this  plant  was  set  at  $40,000,000,  but  instead 
It  is  going  to  cost  $130,000,000.  Completion 
was  scheduled  for  1942  but  it  cannot  be  fin- 
ished until  1944. 

Listen  to  this— a  contractor  was  called  from 
Denver  to  Washington  by  Army  engineers, 
and  was  Introduced  to  a  stranger  whom  the 
War  Department  told  him  was  to  be  his 
partner.  These  men  were  told  their  joint 
fee  on  this  Job  would  be  $800,000  and  to 
divide  this  sum  between  them.  They  con- 
sidered tcgether  and  split  it  on  a  70-30  basis. 
The  Junior  partner  did  not  know  a  thing 
about  this  work,  and  was  of  little  value  and 
had  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way,  but  he  got 
$240,000.  The  other  man  never  got  nearer  to 
Kansas  City  than  Washington,  end  knew 
nothing  about  local  condition.",  local  labor,  or 
anything   of    the    required   duties.    All    the 


Government  and  the  taxpayers  received  for 
their  $800,000  were  the  names  of  these  two 
men.  The  general  superintendent  testified 
his  previous  experience  was  only  in  looking 
after  Civilian  Conservation  Corp  camps  and 
he  had  never  been  in  full  charge  of  anything 
before,  but  had  only  worked  for  others  at  tn 
average  salary  of  $3,000  to  $4,000  a  year.  The 
plan  will  never  be  good  for  anytblr.g.  A 
quantity  of  new  structural  steel  had  been 
burled  up  as  the  grounds  were  graded  off. 
It  is  such  crookedness  that  Members  of 
Congress  should  be,  and  are,  looking  into. 
The  money  of  the  people  shall  at  least  be 
used  honestly.  If  occasionally  Inefficiently, 
but  cheatljjg  and  treachery  (for  that  Is  what 
It  lB>  on  the  part  of  any  concern  or  individ- 
ual, cannot  tie  condemned  too  severely. 

We  must  hold  in  our  minds  constantly  the 
sacrifices  which  our  youth  are  making. 
ETvery  city  and  town  has  made  a  contribution 
of  its  youth  to  build  up  our  armed  forces  to 
approximately  10,000,000  men  at  the  present 
time.  They  have  gone  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Many  of  them  are  still  In  train- 
ing, and  many  have  seen  actual  fighting. 
They  die  for  us.  The  least  we  can  do  Is  to 
buy  for  them. 

Buy  bonds,  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
guns,  ships,  radar,  planes,  supplies,  medi- 
cines, and  all  necessary  equipment. 

You  of  the  Hampton  Beach  Chamber  of 
Commerce  are  to  be  commended  for  dedicat- 
ing this  summer  season  to  our  armed  forces, 
and  building  up  our  national  strength  and 
unity,  by  inaugurating  a  season-long  cam- 
paign for  the  sale  of  War  bonds  and  stamps. 
When  an  individual  buys  bonds,  he  Is  giv- 
ing nothing  to  the  men  who  are  fighting  for 
us.  he  is  only  loaniiig  his  money  and  receiv- 
ing in  exchange  the  strongest  security  in  the 
world,  plus  Interest — the  note  of  the  United 
States  Government,  your  country,  your 
native  land,  and  It  promises  to  repay  In  the 
future  what  you  loan  now. 

During  and  after  the  last  World  War.  it  was 
m.y  privilege  to  have  charge  of  the  various 
Liberty  Loan  campaigns  throughout  New 
Hampshire,  and  I  well  recall  one  man  whom 
I  asked  to  buy  bonds.  He  was  a  tightwad,  a 
cynic,  and  he  replied:  "Why  should  I?  I  can 
get  more  interest  in  other  investments.  Do 
you  see  anything  green  In  my  eye?"  "No,"' 
I  said,  "and  neither  do  I  see  anything  red, 
white,  and  blue." 

This  war  In  which  we  are  engaged  Is 
literally  a  war  for  our  survival — nothing  less. 
Before  Pearl  Harbor,  we  had  diflerences  of 
opinion  as  to  our  getting  Into  the  war.  but 
with  the  Japanese  attack,  the  Nation  became 
a  unit.  We  have  put  our  hands  to  the  plow, 
and  we  shall  make  a  straight  furrow  to  a 
victorious  conclusion,  and  that  conclusion 
should  be  effected  only  when  our  enemies 
have  made  an  unconditional  surrender. 

So,  while  we  as  a  people  are  determined  to 
win  this  war,  whatever  Its  cost,  yet  deep  In 
our  hearts  we  cherish  the  hope  of  peace  and 
an  enduring  peace,  as  speedily  as  possible. 

But,  referring  to  the  time  when  the  war 
shall  end.  let  me  point  out  that  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  shifting  from  a  peacetime 
economy  to  a  wartime  economy  are  mild  In 
comparison  to  the  problems  which  will  accrue 
In  making  the  shift  back  again  to  conditions 
of  peace.  It  will  have  to  be  done  when  the 
resources  of  private  enterprise  are  at  a  low 
point,  and  there  is  a  crushing  debt  on  our 
backs.  It  will  have  to  be  done  when  a  starv- 
ing and  Impoverished  world  cries  out  for 
assistance,  and  when  we  have  a  sense  of  fear 
for  the  future. 

It  is  not  too  early,  then,  to  project  our 
thoughts  into  the  aftermath  of  the  war.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  country  should  begin 
now  to  lay  a  foundation  of  basic  principles 
for  the  peace,  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
United  Nations,  and  to  make  that  peace  as 
permanent  as  possible,  so  that  the  aggressor 
nations  may  not  again  have  an  opportunity 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world. 


Over  on  the  western  front  In  1917  they 
picked  up  one  of  our  doughboys  in  no  man** 
larid  and  brought  him  back  to  the  dreaatng 
sUtlon  behind  the  lines,  where  he  passed 
away.  They  found  pinned  to  his  undershirt 
these  words,  written  by  him  in  lead  pencil 
in  the  trenches  the  night  before.  They  rep- 
resent the  aspirations  of  his  soul: 

"Ye  that  have  faith 
To  look  with  fearless  eyes 
Beyond  the  tragedy  of  a  world  at  strife. 
And  know  that  out  of  death  and  night 
Shall  rise  the  dawn  of  ampler  life. 
Rejoice,  whatever  anguish  fills  the  heart. 
That  God  has  given  you  the  priceless  dower 
To  live  in  tbeae  great  times,  and  have  sopM 

part 
In  freedom's  crowning  hour. 
That  ye  may  tell  your  sona.  who  ses  the 

light  high  in  the  heavens. 
Their  heritage  to  take; 
I  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put  to  flight. 
I  saw  the  morning  break!" 

He  had  a  vision — a  hope  for  better  things 
to  come,  and  he  died  in  that  hope;  but  were 
he  alive  today,  how  disillusioned  he  would  be. 

He  thought  that  he  was  taking  part  in  a 
wir  which  was  to  end  all  wars,  but.  In  sad 
contrast,  the  world  today  is  engulfed  In  the 
greatest  war  In  all  human  history.  The 
powers  of  darkness  which  he  thought  had 
been  put  to  flight  are  still  doing  business,  and 
the  dawn  of  the  new  day  which  he  dreamed 
of  is  still  far  below  the  horizon. 

On  us  who  carry  on,  whether  at  home  or 
in  official  jKwltion,  is  the  great  and  grave 
responsibility  to  keep  faith  with  that  Amer- 
ican doughboy  of  1917  and  those  who  died 
with  him,  by  a  grim  determination  to  win 
this  war.  whatever  It  may  cost,  to  demand  an 
luiconditlonal  surrender  and  to  make  a  Just 
and  enduring  peace  bo  that  those  who  come 
after  us  may  not  again  be  called  upon  to 
drink  this  cup  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  and 
that  peace  and  the  blessings  of  peace  may 
become  the  normal  attribute  of  civilization. 

God  help  us  to  keep  faith  with  this  ideal. 


Address  by  Senator  Maloney  at  Com- 
mencement Exercises  of  St.  Joseph's 
College 
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HON.  FRANaS  MALONEY 

or   COKNECnCtTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Friday.  July  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record 
an  address  which  I  delivered  during  com- 
mencement exercises  at  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, West  Hartford.  Conn.,  on  June  11, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Right  now  I  wish  that  I  possessed  a  greater 
gift  of  language,  for  I  am  pleased,  beyond  my 
ability  of  expression,  to  be  back  home  among 
my  neighbors— and  Tisltlng  with  the  neigh- 
bors' children  as  they  receive  the  precieui 
evidence  of  their  college  accomplishments. 

I  know  your  feellni;:  of  pride— and  I  think 
I  understand  your  feeling  of  satisfaction, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  you  look  to- 
ward  tomorrow — and   I   am   certain   that   I 
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know  tbe  pride  and  the  ratisfaction  of  your 
parents.  II  these  years  have  at  times  been 
dllBcult  for  you.  they  have  at  the  same  time, 
and  at  other  times,  been  much  more  difficult 
for  tbem,  for  your  lives  have  been  their  lives. 
Tour  successes  have  In  many  Instances  come 
through  their  uicnflces  and  while  this  Is  a 
great  day  for  you.  be  certain  that  It  Is  a 
greater  C^y  for  them.  You  are  looking  for- 
ward— all  cf  ycu  In  different  directions — to- 
ward the  chance  of  achievement  and  success. 
Thpy  are  looking  forward  with  you — though 
With  perhaps  a  more  mode.st  ambition  than 
mcst  of  you  now  entertain.  All  that  they 
hope  for  you.  and  It  Is  much.  Is  that  you  re- 
tain your  sweetness  and  your  goodness — and 
that  you  find  ultimate  happiness.  They 
knew  that  success  U  happiness  and  peace  cf 
mind — and  they  know  that  those  who  find 
happiness  and  i>eace  of  mind  here  are  des- 
tined to  live  In  the  household  of  God  and 
amid  the  never-ending  beauties  of  eternity. 

And  may  I  say  that  I  am  honored,  as  well 
as  greatly  pleased,  by  this  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  commencement  cercmc- 
niea  at  the  center  of  women's  education  In  the 
Bartford  diocese.  This  College  of  St.  Joseph, 
coming  every  day  to  be  known  better  to  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  exemplifies  the  cul- 
tural aspects  cf  the  church  In  Connecticut. 
It  Is  a  monument  to  the  seal  of  a  great 
bishop  who  has  recognized  the  necessity  for 
•  sound  development  of  the  proper  educa- 
tional facilities  for  young  women,  and  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  great  work  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  that  Inspiring  order 
which  has  won  tbe  respect  and  admiration 
cf  all  enlightened  persons.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous for  me  to  attempt  to  appraise 
Stster  Rosa's  contribution  to  your  college — 
and  to  you — and  to  this  community,  and  the 
Btate  of  Connecticut.  We  are,  all  of  us, 
deeply  In  ber  debt. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  more  than  a  few 
of  you  as  yet  fully  appreciate  the  rich  privi- 
lege that  has  been  yours  in  these  recent 
years,  as  you  have  lived  under  the  guidance 
of  good  women  who  have  a  special  "call" 
on  God's  attention  because  they  have  given 
their  lives  to  work  In  His  vineyard. 

The  church  of  which  most  of  tis  are  mem- 
ber* has  an  endiu-lng  philosophy.  It  doesn't 
change  with  the  wind  or  the  tide,  or  soften 
Itn  teachings  to  meet  the  emotions  and  pas- 
sions stirred  by  social  upheaval  or  economic 
storm.  Pounded  upon  the  rock  of  Peter,  it 
has  weathered  the  fury  of  centiu'les.  and  after 
these  hundreds  of  years,  and  in  the  most  ter- 
rible period  the  world  has  yet  known,  there 
Is  no  other  Institution  to  which  man  can 
lock  for  so  miKh  comfort  and  with  so  much 
faith  as  toward  this  bulwark  against  all  of 
the  evils  of  mankind. 

With  each  passing  year  you  will  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  value  of  the 
time  you  spent  here.  Your  hearts  and  your 
minds  will  turn  again  and  again  to  this  col- 
lege, and  your  gratitude  to  the  nuns  here 
and  to  your  lay  teachers  will  be  almost 
boundless.  It  will  only  be  exceeded  by  your 
thanks  to  God  and  to  your  parents. 

To  me.  however,  St.  Joseph  College.  In  Its 
maturing  development  as  an  authentic  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning,  has  an  even 
greater  significance.  It  demonstrates  the  co- 
operative part  the  church  has  played  In 
nourishing  the  Connecticut  tradition  for 
cdiKMitlon.  By  the  leadership  of  Its  men 
and  women  and  In  the  support  of  academies, 
colleges,  and  universities  esUbllshed  within 
Its  borders,  our  State  has  contributed  much 
to  the  teaching  of  America.  St.  Joseph  Col- 
lege, although  still  In  Ita  Infancy  as  we 
measure  time,  has  already  become  an  Im- 
portant part  of  that  Connecticut  tradlUon. 
It  Is  living  evidence  that  the  church  is  no 
alien  force,  but  rather  a  strong  ally  In  car- 
rying out  the  cultural  objectives  to  which 
the  Commonwealth  from  colonial  days  has 
been  dedicated. 


And  so  I  cong-atulate  you  upon  the  signal 
honor  and  privilege  you  have  been  accorded 
today  In  recelvrag  a  degree  from  this  great 
Institution — an  Institution  which  recognizes 
above  all  things  that  the  development  cf  the 
human  nlnd  and  the  human  personality 
must  have  for  Its  very  core  the  recofrnltion 
that  we  are  made  to  the  Image  and  hkene.rs 
of  our  Creator.  It  is  from  this  recognition 
that  there  flowa  the  proper  emphasis  upon 
education  as  receiving  its  true  sanction  from 
God  Himself.  It  is  this  recognition  that  pro- 
vides the  order  and  discipline  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  higher  Catholic  educa- 
tion. This  privilege  is  all  the  mere  to  he 
prized  because  you  are  graduataig  Into  a 
world  of  conflict. 

All  about  us  are  visible  the  results  cf  total 
war.  Its  Impact  is  felt  on  the  farms,  In  the 
factories.  In  the  homes  of  the  great  and 
wealthy,  and  In  the  cottages  cf  the  poor. 
This  kind  of  war  leaves  no  one  unscathed. 
The  price  our  citizens  must  pay  is  not  for  all 
of  us  the  same.  However,  the  call  of  our 
country  must  be  heeded  In  order  that  free- 
dom may  live  and  tyranny  te  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  This  Is  so  even  though  for 
some  of  us  the  price  of  that  call  may  be  to 
give  up  life  lts3lf. 

Let  It  be  emphasized  that  It  was  not  a  war 
of  our  making.  It  came  to  us  in  stealth  by 
nations  who  sought  to  divide  the  earth  in 
their  lust  for  power  and  their  savage  ambi- 
tion to  rule  the  minds  and  bodies  of  man- 
kind. It  Is  a  war  which  In  retrospect  makes 
the  ancient  method  of  battle  seem  by  con- 
trast both  sportsmanlike  and  chivalrous.  In 
It  there  is  not  even  the  prospect  of  a  truth  of 
God.  and  the  pleas  for  the  innocent  bystand- 
ers fall  on  deaf  ears.  The  world  has  become 
almost  Immune  to  pity,  and  civilization  Itself 
seems  to  have  blackec'.  out  as  man  carries  on 
a  pitiless  war  against  his  brother.  But  there 
Is  no  alternative  for  us  because  the  sawdust 
Caesar's  had  prepared  with  malice  afore- 
thought a  program  which  they  so  falsely 
thought  would  give  them  pcssession  of  a 
new  order  bent  to  their  wills.  To  destroy 
this  t3rranny  we  have  been  forced  to  meet 
fire  with  fire,  and  we  are  fighting  them  suc- 
cessfully in  manpower.  In  arms,  and  In 
sacrlficee. 

Into  this  strange  world  you  are  sent — a 
world  where  the  position  of  women  has  de- 
veloped In  ways  never  believed  possible.  All 
over  the  earth  women  are  performing  every 
conceivable  task,  in  some  places  even  bearing 
arms.  This  new  place  of  women  as  combat- 
ants makes  us  shudder  at  the  curse  which  has 
come  upon  our  world.  In  the  factory,  even 
In  the  armed  services,  women  have  broken 
with  all  taboos  and  society  ferments  In  most 
unexpected  ways.  Because  you  enter  a  world 
of  bewildering  change  you  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated that  you  possess  knowledge  and  faith, 
which  more  than  anything  I  can  think  of  wHl 
constitute  the  guaranties  that  your  life  will 
have  meaning  In  the  ways  In  which  your 
teachers  have  planned. 

That  added  quality  of  yovir  education  Im- 
poees  an  obligation  which  In  conscience  you 
cannot  avoid,  for  It  Is  to  ycu.  by  reason  of 
ycur  trained  Intellect,  that  your  school  and 
your  church  will  look  upon  to  Insure  that  the 
essential  values  are  not  destroyed  or  swept 
aside  in  the  boiling  society  engendered  by  this 
war.  Already  the  thoughtful  among  us  can 
see  the  high  price  which  society  will  have  to 
pay  for  its  disruption  of  the  home,  brought 
about  by  the  new  demands  upon  women. 
Each  generation  has  the  task  to  govern  by 
example  so  that  the  world  may  be  a  better 
place  for  their  having  lived  In  it.  Each  has 
the  obligation  to  attempt  to  leave  a  sweeter 
and  happier  society  for  those  coming  after. 
But  war  is  a  grim  and  ruthless  monster  who 
too  often  transforms  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful into  the  evil  and  the  ugly. 

So  in  adulations  and  congratulations  of 
today  we  must  in  aober  thought  take  Into 


account  that  a  changing  world  needs  the 
philosophy  cf  the  wisdom  which  you  have  re- 
ceived from  these  kind  and  loving  preceptors. 
I  can  think  cf  no  greater  obligation  than  for 
you  to  u.~e  your  liJluence  in  your  social  life, 
in  your  business  life,  in  your  teaching  pro- 
fes-^ion,  and  in  your  home  life,  to  insist  that 
he  nie,  the  cornerstone  of  society,  be  pre- 
served and  safeguarded  through  all  our  dis- 
Iccations. 

The  tragic  dislocations  of  this  war  are  In- 
deed sad  events.  In  many  cases  they  are 
an  unavoidable  part  of  the  price  total  war 
exacts.  But  the  danger  is  that  the  disloca- 
tion will  come  to  be  taken  as  a  permanent 
part  of  our  institutions  and  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  home,  its  esential  preservation  as 
the  source  of  true  discipline  for  the  youth. 
will  become  lost  to  us.  This  fundamental 
principle  of  family  Influence  and  responsi- 
bility may  threaten  the  better  society  we 
ail  hope  to  see  in  the  bright  tomorrow. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  eac&  generation 
must  so  often  learn  anew  from  bitter  ex- 
perience that  which  earlier  generations'  mis- 
takes could  have  disclosed  to  It.  As  one 
writer  recently  put  it,  much  of  today's  trou- 
ble is  caused  by  our  failure  to  read  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting. 

The  now  ludicrous  dictator  who  launched 
this  terrible  war  is  only  a  symbol  of  a  soci- 
ety which  had  turned  its  back  on  the  teach- 
ings of  our  Saviour.  And  even  in  our  land 
those  men  without  faith  have  been  destruc- 
tionists.  and  their  mark  can  be  seen  upon  our 
own  times.  But  thank  God  their  false  phi- 
losophies have  not  been  able  to  rob  us  cf  our 
faifn  as  a  nation  or  of  our  love  of  country 
as  a  people. 

It  may  be  a  bit  Inappropriate,  after  hav- 
ing successfully  passed  your  examinations,  to 
receive  on  this  day  of  your  gladness  even  a 
passing  word  of  advice,  but  I  do  believe  that 
too  many  of  our  fellow  Americans  are  be- 
coming victims  of  catch  phrases,  and  too  few 
of  us  are  critically  examining  the  labels 
which  are  tossed  around  with  reckless  aban- 
don. More  and  more.  It  seems  to  me,  we 
find  a  label  used  as  a  substitute  for  critical 
thought  To  that  end  the  admonition  is: 
Be  on  the  alert;  use  your  God-given  talents 
and  the  spiritual  Insight  you  have  been 
taught  here. 

My  further  advice  to  you  young  women 
now  being  graduated.  Is  that  you  appreciate 
the  full  value  of  your  alma  mater,  and  that 
ycu  estimate  it  over  the  years,  as  I  know 
you  will,  with  the  pride  it  has  Justly  won. 

But  we  are  concerned  today  not  alone  with 
our  institutions,  however  hallowed  they  may 
be,  but  wi*h  the  lives,  the  hopes,  and  the 
destinies  of  our  young  men  and  women.  We 
have  not  educated  them  for  war — yet  they 
move  forth  from  their  schools  and  colleges 
this  year  faced  with  the  tremendoxis  respon- 
sibility of  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  battle  for 
freedom.  We  have  not  sought  to  make  them 
the  creatures  of  a  military  organization,  yet 
all  over  the  land  they  are  closing  their  books 
during  these  early  days  of  June  to  step  Into 
the  ranks  of  disciplined  warriors.  It  would 
be  a  sad  commentary  upon  our  way  of  life  If 
the  precepts  of  otir  religion  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  cur  country  stands  had  not 
fortifl'^d  our  children  against  the  despair  that 
must  fill  the  human  soul  if  warfare  is  to  be 
the  final  Justification  of  life. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  men 
make  war.  We  ask  ourselves  why  it  has  hap- 
pened to  us.  Sometimes — because  it  is  all  so 
completely  beyond  our  finite  minds — we  ask 
ourselves  why  God  permits  it.  And  still  we 
know — although  we  cannot  explain  how  we 
know— that  God  Is  permitting  man  to  work 
out  his  salvation — that  He  has  given  man  an 
Irrevocable  free  will — and  that  mankind 
shapes  its  own  destiny.  We  do  know  that  If 
man  kept  Gcd's  commandments  there  would 
be  no  war  We  do  know  that  it  is  only  when 
we  leave  Him,  jr  when  those  about  us  leav* 
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Him — that  there  Is  unhapplness.  He  has 
tried  to  teach  us  that  we  are  responsible  to 
and  for  each  other  He  has  told  us  that  we 
are  "our  brother's  keeper." 

And  it  is  because  of  all  cf  this  that  we 
have  institutions  of  learning,  and  especially 
why  the  church  is  so  deeply  concerned  with 
Catholic  education.  The  great  purpose  Is  to  | 
help  men  to  help  each  other — and  especially  I 
in  the  way  set  forth  by  God.  j 

The    world    had    again    fallen    frcm   grace,    j 
Greed  and  avarice  and  a  lust  for  power  over-    | 
came  the  frailty  of  man.     War  has  come  to 
your  generation  for  the  first  time.     It  came    j 
for  a  second  time  to  your  parents.  I 

V.'e  of  an  older  generation  may  have  failed  | 
In  many  ways.  We  may  have  been  too  \ 
headlcng  in  cur  pursuit  of  this  world's  goods.  . 
We  may  have  conditioned  ourselves  too  read-  1 
ily  to  a  blind  sense  of  security.  But.  thank  , 
God,  we  have  kept  alive  in  cur  schools  and  | 
ccllefres  these  spiritual  values,  the  true  in-  i 
herit.mce  of  American  patriots,  which  give  | 
to  rur  ycung  men  and  wcrr.en  the  vision  to 
see  beycnd  the  conflict  that  rages  around  1 
them.  ' 

To  me,  the  great  Inspiration  of  this  war  Is  | 
the  wisdom  and  understanding  cf  cur  chil- 
dren. In  many  ways  they,  better  than  we, 
knew  the  purposes  cf  this  war.  They,  better 
thpn  we.  do  fce  beyond  the  enclosures  of  the 
battlefield.  Tliey  have  the  uplifting  hcpe 
that  leavens  our  own  despair.  It  has  re- 
quired no  rej^lmentation  to  g've  them  the 
firm  resolve  to  fipht  now  and  fiercely,  that 
they  may  have  the  opportunity  to  mold 
their  own  futures  as  free  men  and  women. 
Whatever  may  have  been  cur  mistakes  in  the 
past,  we  have  through  the  grace  of  Gcd 
saved  for  this  new  generation  of  American 
patriots,  a  sense  of  justice,  an  apprecla'Llon 
of  the  fruits  of  liberty,  an  understanding 
that  the  future  of  .\merica  is  worth  fighting 
fcr.  And  thus,  even  on  this  day.  and  at  a 
college  for  wumen  conducted  by  nuns  of  the 
Cloister,  we  witness  the  emergence  of  the 
spirit  of  American  youth  unquenchable  and 
unconquerable  In  an  hour  of  crisis. 

Tills  is  true  because  these  girls  go  forth  to 
battle  no  le's  than  their  brothers.  They  are 
as  men  in  the  tapks  of  war  that  must  now  be 
as.'-umed.  Whether  they  go  to  the  factory 
bench,  or  to  the  auxiliary  units  of  the  armed 
forces,  to  the  noble  ranks  of  the  Red  Cross 
or  to  the  scientific  laboratories  of  war  re- 
search—they take,  their  places  side  by  side 
with  The  men  who  carry  cur  weapons.  It  Is 
true,  indeed,  that  in  th;S  total  war  we  count 
on  cur  dauehters  as  well  as  upon  cur  sons 
and  it  Is  equally  true  that  In  cur  dauchters 
we  are  finding  the  same  courage,  the  same 
readlnes.s  lor  sacrifice,  and  the  same  resolu- 
tion for  victory. 

But  theie  is  an  even  higher  purpose  and 
a  nobler  responsibility  for  the  women  of 
Ameiica  at  war.  It  is  a  destiny  created  for 
them  by  the  Mother  of  Gcd  on  the  desolate 
slopes  of  Calvary.  It  is  a  destiny  which 
alr.ne  can  save  the  world.  It  is  to  this  deeper, 
this  ncbler  purpose  of  women  at  war.  that 
I  would  m  part  address  this  clats  of  graduates 

todav. 

No  matter  how  Just  a  war  may  be— and  Gcd 
knows  the  war  we  waee  is  ju-^t- its  activliies 
arc  ugly  We  fight  for  love  cf  our  country, 
but  to  win  that  fight  we  are  unleashing 
forces  of  destiuction  unparalleled  In  the 
hlstorv  cl  the  world.  We  are  training  our 
beys  to  be  the  roughest,  the  touphest.  the 
mo.'-t  unrelenting  warriors  en  earth.  We  are 
giving  them  the  weapons  of  terrible  death— 
we  are  sending  them  forth  to  meet  the  enemy 
and  to  destroy  him  In  no  other  way  can 
victory  be  assured,  becau.'^e  we  are  In  mortal 
conflict  with  evil  men  whose  brutality  Is 
their  greale.n  strength. 

But  there  must  be  on  our  side  some  coun- 
teracting influence— some  balancing  force 
that  will  save  the  Nation  from  the  permanent 


ravages  upon  the  spirit  of  mankind  which 
might  follow  the  horror  and  ugliness  of  war. 
For  this,  we  place  our  hope  in  our  daughters. 
Theirs  is  the  sacred  duty  during  this  awful 
conflict  to  keip  alive  the  dignity  and  no- 
bility of  the  human  soul. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  ask  our  women  to 
remain    In    an    Ivory   tower?     Does    It   mean 
that  we  seek  for  them  a  quavering  reluctance 
to  be  exposed  to  the  realities  of   the   grim 
conflict?     Does  it  mean  that  we  want  them 
to  dilute  the  determined  courage  of  our  sons 
■)y  queruicus  protestations  a-jalnst  ugliness    ■ 
of  fighting?     Ey  no  means.    Indeed  tuch  an 
abject  attitude  would  be  Impossible  lor  any 
true  daughter  of  Americ.v.    Tiie  ancestors  of 
there  young  wcnien  stood  side  by  side  with 
their  men  in  other  battles  for  freedom.     In- 
deed, the  fortitude  of  a  woman's  heart  his 
always  been  a  bulwark  In  a  war  Justly  waged. 
I   ask  you   only   to   consider   the   example 
of   St.   Joan.     She   was   a   warrior — but   she 
also  was  a  saint.     She  rode  forth  to  battle 
and  to  victory  but  she  sacrificed  not  a  whit 
of  the  goodness  and  purity  that  made  her 
the   true   child   of  Our   Lady.     She   led    the 
men  of  France  In  a  fight  for  liberation,  but 
she   also   lifted    up   their   hearts   and   saved 
them  from  the  de[;radation  of  mere  brutality. 
She  had  courage — but  she  was  gentle.     She 
rode  into  the  midst  of  a  bloody  struggle  but 
her  spirit  of  goodness  shed  light  and  hope 
ana  charity  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Such  is  the  noble  purpose  that  our  women 
of  America  must  fulfill  in  this  war.  Theirs 
is  the  sacred  task  cf  assuring  that  we  shall 
not  be  branded  with  the  brutality  that  war 
breeds.  They  must  dedicate  their  lives  new 
to  the  solemn  duty  to  see  to  it  that  America 
shall  one  day  emerge  in  the  full  glory  of 
victory,  but  with  none  cf  the  dirt  and  taint 
of  war.  Theirs  is  the  mission  to  lead  our 
Nation  once  more  toward  the  cleansing  light 
of  a  peace  Justly  and  nobly  wen.  They  must 
keep  alive  the  ennobling  spirit,  the  human 
dignity,  the  goodness  of  the  immortal  soul. 
Theirs  is  the  destiny  to  lift  up  our  warriors 
frcm  the  field  of  battle  and  make  them  men 
again.  Theirs  is  the  destiny  to  ,give  strength 
to  the  "lines"  at  home. 

And  with  the  lessons  learned  here — and 
the  responsibility  imposed  upon  you  by  the 
church — I  am  certain  that  you  will  help  hold 
alcft  and  keep  aglow  the  torch  of  eternal 
light  which  has  burned  for  more  than  nine- 
tern  centuries.     . 

As  you  go  forth  you  face  a  world  still  b\iI- 
fering  frcm  the  cruel  blows  of  a  depression 
and  the  terrific  shock  of  war.  You  will  find 
men  and  women  bewildered  and  saddened 
and  oftentimes  angered.  You  will  iflnd  some 
people  yielding  to  frustration.  That  Is  the 
way  of  war.  With  war  comes  waste,  extrava- 
gance, and  fury  People  become  bewildered, 
and  then  intolerant.  Self-restraint  is  diffi- 
cult, and  Imposed  restraint,  which  Is  often- 
times necessary,  sometimes  seems  tyrannical. 
All  of  this  is  a  great  challenge  to  you.  It 
will  test  your  own  forbearance  and  your 
faith 

Those  cf  us  In  the  generation  ahead  of 
you  may  be  growing  a  little  tired.  We  have 
been  ro%vlng  upstream  for  a  long  time — and 
the  current  has  been  swift.  We  have  taken 
hard  blows — as  you  will — but  you  are  young 
and  fresh  and  strong.  Your  mands  will  de- 
velop rapidly  from  this  day  forward.  You 
hold  our  hopes  and  you  have  our  faith. 

And  so  I  say  to  you  young  women,  on  this 
day  of  your  commencement — be  strong 
hearted — be  brave,  be  determined  lor  vic- 
tory—but be  gcx)d  and  pure  and  gentle. 
Surrender  not  the  dignity  of  womanhood  in 
the  excitement  of  a  nation  at  war.  Help 
your  brothers  fight  the  good  fight  but  be 
noble  as  well  as  courageous — and  keep  ever  In 
mind  that  upon  you  depend  not  merely  the 
aid.  the  comfort,  and  succor  you  can  now 
give  to  fighting  men— but  also  the  precious 
inheritance  of  an  unimpaired  and  tmtalnted 


spirit  that  must  be  handed  down  to  the 
generations  of  Americans  that  will  follow 
you  In  peace. 

"Who  shall  find  a  valiant  woman?"  asks 
the  Book  of  Wisdom.  We  fathers  of  Amer- 
ica are  today  finding  her  In  the  daughters 
we  have  reared.  May  she  fulfill  her  destiny 
m  the  grace  of  God  and  in  the  hearts  of 
her  countrjmen. 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  July  2,  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  we  heard  much  of  waste  and  di- 
version of  funds  appropriated  to  bring 
about  recovery  from  the  depression;  and 
for  months  we  have  been  and  are  now 
hearing,  and  seem  destined  to  continue 
to  hear,  about  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  war  program.  Speaking  to  the 
theory  that  neither  a  depression  nor  a 
war  justify  wanton  waste  and  extrava- 
gance, I  suggest  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it.  Mark  Twain  said 
there  was  much  complaining  about  the 
weather,  but  nobody  did  anything  about 
it;  and  it  certainly  seems  high  time  that 
Congress  do  something  tangible  and  en- 
during about  the  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  should  be 
done  is  for  Congress  to  see  to  it  that 
proper  restrictions — restrictions  in  keep- 
ing with  old  acts  of  Congress  that  require 
the  application  of  funds  to  the  specific 
purposes  for  which  they  are  appropri- 
ated— are  revived  and  thrown  around 
funds  appropriated  to  the  various  agen- 
cies of  government.  And  Congress 
should  make  it  impossible  for  funds  ap- 
propriated to  one  department  or  agency 
to  be  transferred  to  another  department 
cr  agency  except  pursuant  to  express 
authorization  by  Congress.  Further- 
more, we  should  see  to  it,  for  the  fu- 
ture, that  old  and  venerable  statutes, 
such  as  the  one  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment and  payment  of  publicity  experts 
and  the  one  inhibiting  the  purchase  of 
laud  without  express  appropriations 
therefor  by  Congress,  are  complied  wiCh 
religiously  and  faithfully.  In  other 
words.  Congress  should  recover  its 
powers  over  the  purse  strings  and  make 
it  its  business  to  know  how  appropriated 
funds  are  used  and  applied. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
waste  and  illegal  expendittires  by  various 
agencies  of  government,  and  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  mention  a  few  of  the  well- 
known  instances. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  both 
headed  by  one  and  the  same  man,  have 
adopted  the  view  that,  accordinfe  to  their 
judgment  and  ideas.  Congress  failed  to 
provide  just  compensation   for  vessels 
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requisitioned  for  title  or  use  in  the  war 
emergency:  and  they  merely  adopted  a 
policy  of  their  own — a  policy  of  paying 
more  than  the  act  of  Congress  provides 
to  be  paid.  In  other  words,  Congress 
said  out  of  an  abundance  of  experience 
gained  in  World  War  No.  1  that  vessel 
owners  should  be  compensated  for  their 
ve.s.sels  on  the  basis  of  the  vessels'  costs. 
plus  improvements,  and  less  depreciation 
to  the  time  of  taking:  and  that,  in  no 
instance,  should  the  values  of  the  vessels 
be  deemed  enhanced  by  the  causes  neces- 
sitating their  taking.  In  this  way.  Con- 
gress took  into  account  the  many  hea\y 
sub-sidies  paid  shipowners  to  enable  them 
to  compete  with  shipowners  of  other 
countries,  and  guarded  against  buying 
the  Government's  Investment  in  the 
ships  when  they  are  needed  for  emer- 
gency or  war  purposes.  Certainly  Con- 
gress, at  least  theoretically,  is  the  policy- 
makin;:r  power  of  this  Government — not 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
or  the  War  Shipping  Administration,  or 
any  other  Government  agency.  It  is 
said,  too,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  is  assum- 
ing war  risk  and  other  insurance  on 
vessels  requisitioned  for  use  diiring  the 
war  at  10  and  12  times  their  book 
value — that  many  times  in  excess  of  their 
depreciated  value,  which  is  the  amount 
required  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  to 
be  paid  for  the  vessels. 

Much  has  been  disclosed  concerning 
luiheard-of  and  unconscionable  earnings 
,  of  vessels  operated  in  the  lease-lend 
service  to  the  Red  Sea  area;  but,  with  a 
single  exception,  not  one  shipowner  has 
disgorged  any  part  of  his  ill-gotten 
gains.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  rest  of 
the  owners  have  refused  to  make  any 
refunds  because  their  charters,  being 
with  an  agency  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, though  the  Maritime  Commission 
paid  the  charter  rates,  our  own  Gov- 
ernment is  powerless  to  force  any  refund 
of  their  unjust  enrichment.  Such  prac- 
tice of  allowing  a  British  Government 
agency  to  make  contracts  calling  for  the 
spending  of  our  appropriated  funds-  is 
most  unusual,  to  say  the  least. 

We  have  had  any  number  of  in- 
stances of  unconscionable  profits  by 
shipbuilders  and  other  contractors  serv- 
ing their  Goverimient  in  its  hour  of 
need;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  is  engaged  in  spending 
more  than  $100,000,000  in  the  revival  of 
the  concrete  ship  and  barge  program  of 
World  War  No.  1.  wliich  proved  such  a 
colossal  flop.  The  concrete  construc- 
tion program  of  the  Commission  is  go- 
ing on  apace,  although  Admiral  Land 
has  twice  told  committees  of  Congress 
that  no  enthusiasm  may  be  expected 
from  him  for  the  program.  His  sole  and 
only  excuse  for  this  wasteful  and  un- 
authorized concrete  program  was '  that 
the  venture  was  undertaken  as  a  form 
of  insurance  for  people  who  could  con- 
struct concrete  ships  and  barges  but 
could  not  build  steel  ships.  Is  the  war 
effort  thus  to  be  tiimed  into  a  program 
for  the  relief  of  people  merely  because 
they  cannot  construct  steel  ships?  Is 
It  another  W.  P.  A.  project,  operated 
without  rhyme,  reason,  or  excuse? 

Inordinate  or  fraudulent  profits  should 
not  be  countenanced  for  one  moment; 


and  particularly  Is  this  true  when  we 
consider  that  Congress  has  made  funds 
available  to  finance  contractors,  and 
most  of  them  have  no  substantial  in- 
vestments in  their  work.  I  have  in 
mind  a  case  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  where  it  was  shown  that  a 
defunct  company  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  was 
reorganized  with  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  and  ilie 
R.  F.  C. ;  where  the  assets  were  writ- 
ten up  beyond  all  reason;  and  whore, 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  $5C0,  one  man, 
a  banker,  became  the  owner  of  ilie 
stock  of  the  new  company;  and  where 
that  company,  as  far  back  as  Decem- 
ber, last,  had  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment aggregatin£?  $200X03.000— con- 
tracts financed  with  Government  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  mucli  has 
been  disclosed,  but  little  seems  to  have 
been  done.  Congress  has  two  aeencies, 
and  one  in  particular,  which  seem.s  to 
be  clothed  with  the  duty  of  assisting 
Congress  in  the  preparation  of  the  an- 
nual Budget  and  in  keeping  track  of  how 
appropriated  funds  are  expended.  I  re- 
fer, first,  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
and  secondly  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  is  presided  over  by  a  highly 
respected  former  Member  of  the  House. 
Theoretically,  as  I  say.  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau was  established  in  the  thought  that 
it  would  assist  Congress  in  its  budgetary 
and  appropriation  work;  but  speculation 
is  becoming  rife  as  to  whether,  after  all, 
it  was  not  a  grievous  mistake  to  place 
the  Budget  Bureau  imder  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  government.  One  of  our  House 
committees  but  recently  had  before  it 
on  one  or  more  occasions  representatives 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  and  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  discovering  what  aid. 
if  any,  is  being  rendered  to  Congress  by 
that  agency.  Most  all  questions  elicited 
answers  tending  to  show  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  performs  entirely  at  the  direction 
and  pursuant  to  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent, without  regard  to  the  Bureau's  re- 
sponsibility to  Congress.  Indeed,  it  may 
well  be  suggested  and  concluded  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  become  a  more  rub- 
ber stamp  for  the  Executive  and  is  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  Con- 
gress. 

As  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Comptroller  General,  we  do  hear 
and  read  where,  on  not  too  frequent  oc- 
casions, the  Comptroller  renders  a  re- 
port to  Congress;  but,  with  the  great 
amount  of  public  disclosures  concerning 
waste  and  extravagance,  both  during  the 
relief  spending  and  during  the  conduct 
of  this  war,  it  does  seem  that  the  Comp- 
troller's communications  of  illegal  ex- 
penditures to  Congress  are  too  few  and 
too  far  between. 

And  one  may  well  believe  that  the 
Comptroller  has  failed  fully  to  under- 
stand the  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
conferred  upon — yea.  enjoined  upon 
him — by  the  plain  language  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 
That  act  specifically  requires  that  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  make  investi- 
gations at  the  seat  of  Government  and 
elsewhere;  that  he  shall  make  annual 
and  special  rejwrts  to  Congress  of  every 
contract  and  expenditure  made  in  any 


year  in  violation  of  law;  and  that  he 
shall  make  suggestions  to  Congress  look- 
ing to  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in 
Government.  As  stated,  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  was  approved  in  1921; 
but  can  any  Member  recall  any  recom- 
rr.endation  made  either  by  the  first 
Comptroller  or  any  of  his  succes.sors 
looking  to  greater  efficiency  and  economy 
in  Government? 

Dt'spit(>  these  plr.in  and  mandatory 
duties,  the  present  Comptroller  General, 
estimable  and  loved  gentleman  though 
he  is.  made  a  recent  appearance  before 
the  Ramspeck  com.mittee  and  delivered 
a  most  astounding  statement.  He  said 
that  he  had  reported  num.erous  cxtrav- 
strant  expenditures  for  such  as  cocktail 
parties,  entertainment,  and  the  like;  but 
that  they  were  legal  because  t'ncy  had 
been  made  on  a  certificate  of  an  emer- 
gency. It  seems  to  me  that  Congress, 
thouf^h  making  lump-sum  appropria- 
tions in  even  too  many  instances  has 
never  intimated,  everuprovided,  that  ap- 
propriate funds  could  be  spent  for  such 
purposes,  regardless  of  the  certificate 
that  an  emergency  existed.  Why  the 
Comptrorier  did  not  denominate  those 
expenditures  as  altogether  illegal  and 
unauthoriz  >d  I  am  totally  unable  to  un- 
derstand. The  Comptroller  further  told 
the  Ramspeck  committee  that  Congress 
has  no  idea  how  appropriated  funds  are 
spent  in  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  Government,  including  those  appro- 
priated for  his  own  General  Accounting 
Office.  Who,  of  all  officials  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, should  know  but  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  himself?  The  law  requires 
that  he  know,  and  that  he  report  to  Con- 
gress all  illegal  contracts  and  expendi- 
tures. Yet  the  Comptroller  General 
further  and  astoundingly  suggested  that 
Congress  should  create  an  organization 
which  will  Inform  Congress  as  to  the  way 
and  manner  in  which  appropriated  funds 
are  spent.  He  makes  no  disclaimer  that 
he  is  unable  to  comply  with  and  per- 
form the  duties  enjoined  upon  him;  but 
he  suggests  that  Congress  should  afford 
a  means  which  will  furnish  it  the  infor- 
mation it  ought  to  have. 

Hearings  on  the  1943  independent  of- 
fices appropriation  bill  reflect  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  had  investi- 
pated  twenty-odd  matters  involving 
Maritime  Commission  tran.s'actions;  and 
that  committee  was  a.ssured  that  reports 
concerning  those  investigations  would  be 
forthccm.ng.  While  the  Ccmptroller 
had  previously  reported  a  few  such  mat- 
ters, it  is  understood  that  the  greater 
pan  of  that  work  yet  remains  unreported 
to  Cor.gre>;s.  I  am  told,  too,  that  the 
same  promises  and  failures  to  perform 
cb'ain  in  respect  of  similar  matters  as 
between  the  Comptroller  General  and 
committees  of  the  Senate.  Why  should 
this  condition  of  inaction  and  apparent 
purpose  of  plain  evasion  of  du*^y  be  con- 
tinued further?  There  is  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  a  resolution  calhnr:  for  an 
investigat.on  to  determine  whether  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  as  presently 
constituted,  organized,  and  manned,  is 
equipped  and  competent  to  render  to 
Congress  th--  services  it  has  said"  by  the 
BudgJt  and  Acci^unting  Act  shall  be  ren- 
dered. 
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We  have  all  heard  complaints  of  in- 
action by  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
matters  pffecting  Government  funds,  and 
its  failure  to  press  for  the  collection  cf 
debts  due  the  Government.  Much  the 
same  situation  must  have  existed  at  or 
about  the  close  of  the  Civil  War;  for 
Congress  then  passed  an  act  authorizing 
private  citizens  to  bring  suit  for  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Government  in  cases 
where  fraud  had  been  practiced  against 
the  United  States,  and  where  the  law 
enforcement  officers  failed  to  act  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  act  provides  that  if  such  a  per- 
son   shall    bring    such    suit,    and    shall 
finance  the  costs  thereof,  he  is  entitled 
to  recover  double  damages  and  to  have 
as  his  compensation  one-half  of  the  re- 
covery.   That  self-same  act  was  but  re- 
cently held  vahd  by  the  present  Supreme 
Court  in  a  sweeping  decision.    Now,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  At- 
torney General  urging  the  repeal  of  that 
ancient  statute;   indeed,  largely  if   not 
principally   on   the   Attorney   General's 
recommendation,  the  bill  to  repeal  that 
act  got  on  the  Con.sent  Calendar  of  the 
House    some    weeks    ago    and    slipped 
through  without  discussion  or  apparent 
notice.    It  has  now  been  reported  favor- 
ably by  a  committee  of  the  Senate.    It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  there 
ever  was  a  need  for  this  particular  act 
it  is  now;   and  it  seems  also  that  the 
recommendation  of  its  repeal  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  comes  with  bad  grace. 
Surely,  if  there  is  not  a  right  in  someone 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  cases  where  the  Department  of 
Justice  fails  to  act,  as  it  frequently  docs 
fail,  the  taxpayers  are,  indeed,  at   the 
mercy  of  the  profiteers  and  chislers.    And 
I  recall  that,  when  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  made   his    appearance    before   the 
Ramspeck  committee  he  further  said,  in 
substance,  that  the  Government  is  at  the 
mercy   of   the   cost-plus-flxed-fee   con- 
tractors who  write  their  own  ticket  and 
get  v.-hat  they  write.    Again,  that  worthy 
official    failed    to    explain    the   whyfors 
of  his  failure  to  report  more  such  mat- 
ters to  Congress,  instead  of  asking  the 
creation  of   another   agency   to  do  so; 
and  his  suggestion  was  the  sum  total  of 
his  contribution  on  th?  subject. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  Congress  to  bestir  itself  in 
the  matter  of  safeguarding  the  appro- 
priation and  expenditure  of  public 
moneys. 


Address  of  Gov.  John  W.  Bricher,  of 
Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2,  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  speech  of 
Gov.  John  W.  Bricker,  of  Ohio,  before  the 


Wisconsin  Bar  Association  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  on  Friday,  June  25,  1943: 

Although  cur  legislature  really  adjourned 
several  weeks  ago,  the  sine  die  adjournment 
became  effective  yesterday.  The  National 
Governors'  Conference  was  held  in  our  capi- 
tal city  the  first  3  days  cf  this  week.  Prep- 
aration was  that,  the  sessions  held,  tho  im- 
mense amount  of  work  done,  and  territory 
covered  prepared  me  for  this  particularly 
pleasant  trip  into  your  State. 

I  enjcy  therefore  very  much  meeting  the 
Wi.^consln  bar.  You  have  produced  great 
leaders  In  the  field  of  the  law.  This  is  the 
profession  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life 
and  to  which  I  will  return.  It  is  a  short 
step  frcm  the  practice  of  the  law,  dealing 
constantly  with  public  matters,  into  political 
life.  I  made  that  step  several  times.  It  is 
likewise  a  very  easy  step  to  take  back  again. 
I  suppose  one  should  not  call  it  a  step,  but 
rather  a  push  and  that  I  have  done  also. 

The  years  of  public  service  have  not  In  any 
way  diminished   my  love  of   the  law  or  my    < 
gratification  in  association  with  lawyers. 

At  the  Governors'  conference,  two  impor- 
tant matters  were  considered.  The  first — 
how  we  can  Implement  and  aid  the  conduct 
of  the  war  from  the  standpoint  of  the  States, 
and.  second,  how  we  can  best  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  fol- 
lowing the  war.  The  deliberations  of  that 
conference  brought  clearly  into  the  fore- 
ground of  our  tmnking  many  national  prob- 
lems. 

The  national  problems  that  we  are  facing 
these  days  result  from  the  accumulation  of 
unsettled  questions  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  For  that  reason  those  problems  are  of 
supreme  Importance.  Upon  the  wisdom  of 
cur  solutions  for  them  rests  the  welfare  of 
our  people  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  in  discussing  them  to  do 
so  with  the  utmost  care  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
in' the  most  soeclflc  manner.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  these  problems  can  be  set- 
tled through  the  method  of  easy  generalities. 
I  do  not  share  that  view.  The  problems  that 
beset  us  cannot  be  solved  by  words  or  phrases, 
however  happy,  they  can  be  settled  only  by 
consistent  thought  and  determined  action. 
I  should  like,  therefore,  today,  to  limit  myself 
to  one  aspect  of  our  post-war  problems.  My 
subject  concerns  the  principles  and  policies 
that  should  be  adopted  and  followed  by  the 
United  States  In  order  that  this  Nation  may, 
Es  we  hope  It  will,  be  strong  and  effective 
and  cooperative  when  the  war  is  won. 

Bevond  this  war  lie  two  vital  and  grave  de- 
cisions. Those  decisions  will  have  to  be  made 
by  the  American  people  after  widespread  dis- 
cussion and  long  and  serious  thought.  The 
first  is.  what  part  this  Nation  will  play  In 
world  affairs.  What,  in  short,  will  be  its  for- 
eign policy?  The  second  Is  the  question  of 
what  domestic  policies  this  Nation  will  adopt 
In  fitting  Itself  for  Its  proper  role  In  the 
wo'^ld  beyond  the  war. 

It  Is  obvious  that  these  two  problems  are 
Intimately  related.  There  are  those  who  are 
able  to  discuss  the  one  without  any  consid- 
eration of  the  other.  But  I  cannot  share  such 
easy  and  complacent  assurance.  Whatever  we 
promise  to  the  world  Is  In  the  nattire  of  a 
piomissory  note.  When  men  give  promissory 
notes  they  must.  If  they  are  honest,  knew 
hew  their  promises  can  be  kept.  If  their  per- 
sonal future  Is  cloudy.  If  their  health  Is  in- 
firm, and  their  earning  pow'er  doubtful,  they 
must  take  that  Into  consideration.  We  dare 
not  destroy  the  hopes  ef  the  world  because  we 
have  not  teen  honest  with  ourselves. 

I  Join  with  those  who  wish  to  lend  the 
strong  arm  of  American  help  In  the  solution 
of  world  problems.  I  find,  moreover,  as  I 
meet  people  in  all  walks  of  life  and  talk 
with  them  of  their  fears  and  hopes,  that  they 
feel  that  the  destiny  of  America  must  be,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  before.  Involved  In  the 
destinies  of  the  world  at  large.    I  find,  In 


short,  that  people  want  to  be  shown  how 
the  United  States  can  effectively  Join  with 
other  nations  in  solving  Bome  of  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  war.  Since  that  desire  Is  so 
wide-spread  and  so  evident,  no  one  should 
ignore  It.  I  shall  never  do  so.  That  desire 
Iwrn  of  the  suffering  of  war  must  be 
strengthened  and  implementea.  I  propose, 
at  a  time  not  too  far  removed,  to  sf>eak  of 
the  possibilities  of  American  participation  in 
world  affa.rs.  in  some  detail  and  with 
specific  suggestions.  But  today  I  should 
like  to  create  the  foundation  for  such  an 
expression  by  looking  to  the  state  of  this 
country's  affairs  and  to  discuss  with  you  the 
basic  reason  why  our  position  in  the  world 
dcoends  upon  policies  and  principles  which 
we  pursue  within  our  borders.  For  what  we 
do  abroad,  must  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war, 
depend  upon  what  we  do  at  home. 

For   10  years  our  national  administration 
has  pursued  a  domestic  policy  which,  at  every 
point,  hampers  and  contradicts  Itc  professed 
foreign   policy.     Ten  years  ago,  we  adopted 
certain    domestic    policies    that    were    t>ased 
upon  an  America  isolated  from  the  currents 
of  world  affairs.     In  the  field  of  agriculture, 
the  President  announced  and  compelled  the 
adoption  by  Congress  of  a  policy  which  was 
professedly  Intended  to  free  the  farmer  from 
the    shackles    of    world    prices.      That    agri- 
cultural policy  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  within  the  borders  of  this  coun- 
try   a    self-sufficing    economy.    We   were    to 
grow  what  we  needed  for  our  own  purposes, 
and  only  what  we  needed  for  our  own  pur- 
poses.    Surpluses  of  food  were  viewed  as  a 
national  calamity.    We  embarked  on  «  policy 
of  suppressing  production.    MiUlons  of  acres 
were  put  out  of  production.    The  tragic  re- 
sults of  that  policy  now  face  us  with  grim 
and     forbidding     reality.       Hunger     stalks 
around  the  world  and  we  are  rationed  here, 
because  of  such  fallacious  programs. 

But  that  Is  only  one  of  the  handicaps  un- 
der which  we  shall  suffer  as  we  seek  to  take 
our  proper  place  in  the  world  after  the  war. 
Let  us  consider  another  example.  One  of 
the  most  obvious  necessities,  not  only  for 
our  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  all  nations, 
is  the  need  that  America  participate  freely 
In  the  trade  cf  the  world.  Since  we  have 
proved.  In  this  war.  that  our  capacity  for 
production  is  so  great  that  we  can  meet  the 
necessities  of  half  of  the  world  at  war,  we 
oufht  to  be  able  to  look  forward  to  that 
time  when,  after  swords  are  turned  to  plow- 
shares, we  shall  be  producing  for  many  na- 
tions no  longer  the  machines  of  war,  but 
the  machines  of  peace.  If  we  can  supply 
the  world  with  tanks  and  guns,  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  supply  the  world  with  trucks, 
reapers,  refrigerators,  and  automobiles. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  war  we  shall  meet. 
In  foreign  markets,  competition  of  a  most 
formidable  nature.  That  competition  will 
prcduce  goods  created  by  workers  who  are 
able  to  work  for  low  wages.  But  American 
workers  are  not  willing  to  lower  their  liv- 
ing standards.  And  they  are  right.  We  must, 
therefore,  make  up  the  difference  by  the  su- 
perior efficiency  of  our  system  of  production. 
I  have  confidence  that  we  can  make  up  that 
difference  under  conditions  that  are  tolerable 
to  bear.  But,  If  at  that  moment  of  trial,  we 
encounter  another  handicap,  we  shall  b« 
crippled  beyond  measure  in  our  effort  to  carry 
en  world  trade.  That  other  handicap  that 
threatens  Is  destructive  Inflation.  If,  as  the 
result  of  unsound  financial  poUcles,  inflation 
overtakes  us,  the  cost  erf  production  In  thl» 
country  will  grow  prohibitively  large.  That 
will  mean  that  when  we  attempt  to  meet 
foreign  competition  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  we  shall  be  laboring  under  an  Insuper- 
able handicap.  Any  man  who  deals  In  goods 
and  knows  the  simple  rules  of  trade  realize* 
that  the  misfortune  that  we  shall  meet  is  »- 
misfortune   from  which   wise  policy  might 
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have  saved  us  And  yet,  we  have  an  admln- 
lEtratlon  In  Washington  so  divided  within 
Itrelt  that  for  10  years  the  State  Department 
end,  at  times,  the  Pre-'ldent  and  other  agen- 
cies, have  exalted  the  mission  of  America  In 
prcmctlng  foreign  trade.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  had  other  departments,  and  you  can 
supply  the  names  of  those  responsible  for 
these  departments,  who  have  been  telling  us 
that  sound  economic  policies  require  contin- 
uous inflation.  And  the  President  has  sup- 
ported that  Bide  of  hla  administration  too. 
But  the  New  Deal  cannot  change  the  laws  of 
taathematlcs.  The  consequences  of  this 
ruinous  dlvlslori  of  policy  are  already  ap- 
pearing. No  official  pronouncement,  no  mat- 
ter hew  exalted,  can  reconcile  a  policy  of  in- 
flation with  a  policy  of  Increased  foreign 
trade.  Ther*.  in  all  of  its  reality,  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  of  the  examples  of  how  for- 
eign policy  must.  In  th?  last  analysis,  de- 
pend upon  domestic  principles. 

Another  aspect  of  this  conflict  of  policy 
has  to  do  with  the  management  of  cur  eco- 
nomic life  generally.  There  were  those  In 
high  ofBce  who  sought  to  lead  ua  to  believe 
that  our  Indxostrlal  production  should.  In  all 
of  Its  details,  be  managed  by  an  all-wU^e 
bureaucracy.  Manufacturers  were  to  be 
told  what  to  make  and  how  much  to  make. 
Businesses  were  to  be  regulated  In  every  de- 
tail. The  farmer  was  to  be  told  what  to 
plant  and  where,  how  many  pigs  to  let  live 
and  how  many  to  kill.  The  abundant  life 
was  to  come  from  a  nice  set  of  blueprints 
made  by  some  bureaucrat  In  V/ashlngton. 
Here  »galn,  a  matter  of  Infinite  importance 
to  the  foreign  relations  of  our  country  Is  in- 
volved. A  nation  which  has  launched  Itself 
upon  a  totalitarian  economy  cannot  be  the 
good  neighbor  of  any  other  nation.  You 
cannot  have  a  managed  economy  at  heme 
and  abundant  trade  abroad.  That  choice 
the  President  has  rever  made.  Whether  he 
hau  perceived  It.  I  do  not  know;  but  If  he 
baa  perceived  It.  his  words  and  policies  have 
never  given  evidence  of  It.  If  there  v.'ere 
one  point  on  which  all  the  Oovemors  agreed 
It  waa  that  the  people  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  vote  on  our  policy-making  oSftcials, 
and  that  rampant  and  costly  bureaucracy 
must  be  curlKd  or  our  free  government  will 
be  destroyed. 

The  most  tragic  aspect  cf  an  economy  cf 
gcarclty  is  already  belnf»  pressed  home  upon 
us.  We  shall,  when  this  war  la  over,  be 
faced  with  a  hungry  and  Impoverished  world. 
Whether  we  give  food  or  whether  we  sell  It, 
there  will  be  demands  from  the  four  cor- 
ner* of  the  world;  but  we  shall  have  to 
answer  that  we  have  had  different  plans 
with  respect  to  food  In  the  past  few  years. 
Wc  have  systematically  cut  away  our  power 
to  produce  what  the  wcrld  needs.  Continu- 
ation of  these  policies,  or  a  continuation  of 
those  responsible  for  such  policies  makfs 
an  empty  mockery  of  any  expressions  by 
them  of  a  desire  to  help  the  world  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  contribute  in  every  way 
t]»t  we  can  to  the  abolition  of  want  In  the 
world,  but  I  cannot  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  a  national  administration  which  tells  the 
world  in  one  breath  that  we  shall  keep  it 
from  want  and  at  the  same  time  tries  to  limit 
our  capacity  to  meet  those  wants. 

I  have  no  desire  to  claim  that  all  regvda- 
tion  Is  bad.  I  find  few  people  who  believe 
that  under  modern  conditions  we  can  go 
back  to  unbridled  -individualism.  Ne.ther 
business,  labor,  nor  agriculture  wants  that. 
They  all  recc^nlze  that  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  life  requires  many  Government 
regulations.  The  public  interest  can  be  pro- 
tected in  no  other  way  in  the  Republic.  And 
when  we  have  laws  we  must  have  f)fiople  to 
eriforca  them.  Nor  do  I  claim  that  all  of  the 
Increfised  Federal  regulations  of  the  past  10 
years  are  bad  and  unnecessary  and  shotild 
be   abolished.    I   have   the    honor    to   have 


served  4'i  years  as  Governor  cf  a  State  that,  I 
like  your*  own  Slate  of  Wisconsin,  has  p;o-  1 
neered  for  mere  than  30  years  in  social  a::d 
economic  reform.  I  only  wi.sh  that  the  ex-  | 
perience  of  the  states  had  been  studied  mere 
carefully  by  Washington.  Ncr  am  1  going 
to  be  Intimidated  by  the  shop-worn  New 
Deal  question  begging  cry  of  'What  wcu'.d 
you  abolish?"  In  my  gccd  time.  I  propose 
to  be  very  speciflc  on  that  point  and  my 
speciflcatlcns  will  not  be  pleasant  reading 
In  some  high  quarters  in  Washington.  But 
because  the  New  Deal  has  never  made  up 
Its  mind,  on  either  Its  economic  principles  cr 
its  polities  of  regulation,  it  Is  ncce^san,-  to 
clear  away  th?  underbrush  before  we  survey 
the  land  and  set  the  stakes.  When  we  know 
what  wc  want  to  acccmplish.  we  can  know 
what  laws  we  need  to  achieve  these  purposes 
Law  should  follow  policy,  and  pc'.icy  to  be 
eSTectlve.  must  be  cmslstent  v.'iThin  Its.'lf. 
Law,  It  has  been  said,  is  th3  public  opinion 
of  yesterday.  That  is  another  v.ay  cf  savins; 
that  before  we  make  tcmorrcw's  law.  we  must 
know  cur  policy  today. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  basic  principles. 
When  a  business  Is  sufLciently  invested 
with  a  public  Interest,  and  whin,  in  the 
conduct  of  that  business,  a  monopolistic  in- 
terest Is  involved.  It  is  a  prcptr  exercise  cf 
governmental  power  to  provide  the  moans 
by  which  the  public  can  be  protected  from 
unfair  prices  and  poor  service.  In  such 
ccises,  the  Government  should  not.  except  in 
the  most  extreme  cases,  enter  into  direct 
competition  with  private  businos.s.  The 
public  Interest  Is  never  pro:ecieU  by  tlie 
Goverrmcnt  u?ing  the  taxpayers  money  to 
compete  with  him  or  to  deprive  hnn  of  a 
right  to  engai^e  in  business. 

But  the  public  mu  t  ct  all  times  be  pro- 
tected from  t.ie  evil  of  public  or  private 
monopoly,  and  to  that  end  laws  are  placed 
upon  the  statute  bocks.  Thc.^e  h.w.s  thou'.d 
be  strictly  enforced,  but  they  shcu'.d  not  be 
used  as  cfflcial  blackmail  to  compel  busine.-s 
to  conform  to  economic  theories  inconsistent 
with  a  free  economy.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  using  the  antitrust  laws  to  enforce  net 
free  corapetion  but  ironbound  G  vernmcnt 
regimentation  of  little  and  big  bu.'iness  alike 
Through  the  States  and  the  Nation  In  c'.ose 
cooperation,  it  is  a  leeltimcite  purpose  cf 
government  to  assist  citizens  in  their  que.-t 
fcr  security  ecralnst  the  needs  of  old  rge, 
aga'.nst  unemployment.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  social  security,  the  beneflcianes  are 
entitled  to  the  most  sacred  trusteeship  by 
government  and  to  the  full  truth  In  a'l 
promises  of  fiitiire  benefits.  -I  believe  that 
cur  existing  social-security  facilities  in  S  a'p-, 
and  Nation  shiuld  be  rec.->n?iCered  r.fter  this 
war.  to  the  end  thr.t  inequities  may  fee  elimi- 
nated and  that  extension  of  its  fcenefls  te 
made  whcrevfr  tiiey  are  consistent  with  a 
sound  economy  and  fiscal  system.  Our  fi-^cal 
experimenters  mu-t  not  gamble  with  the  d-il- 
lars  that  cur  tax  collectors  take  from  our 
people.  By  faithful  performanee  in  this  field 
we  can  build  an  abiding  confidence  in  our 
Government. 

All  Government  regulation  of  business, 
labor,  and  agriculture  must  be  Imposed  as  a 
quasi-legislative  function  of  goveniment  but 
with  a  Judicial  impartiality.  Rules  of  pro- 
cedure must  be  kept  within  the  I'mits  cf 
established  law.  Such  agencies  as  are  vested 
with  this  rcsronslbillty  must  not  u.^urp  the 
powers  of  the  courts.  Tlieir  orders  oucht  to 
be  reviewable  by  the  courts.  Tlicse  in  char-re 
should  be  persons  of  balanced  Judicial  tem- 
perament, concerned  with  strict  Justice  and 
fair  consideration  of  the  rights  of  all  parties 
concerned.  ITicse  agencies  should  never  be 
empowered  to  determine  public  policy  under 
the  cloak  of  administrative  processes. 

Moreover.  In  every  act  of  Congress  extend- 
ing Federal  authority  the  competence  and 
constltutlona:,  authority  cf  the  States  must 


be  respected.  In  10  years,  during  which  Fed- 
eral authirily  has  added  to  its  power,  many 
powers  were  seized  from  the  States  that  might 
tetter  bs  left  to  the  States.  Our  Federal 
Gcvernnient  has  the  right  to  grow.  But  there 
is  a  big  difTercnce  between  growing  and  swell- 
Inp  Growth  Is  normal;  swelling  is  evidence 
of  dise.-se. 

Finally,  In  the  extension  of  regulation  in 
the  Nation  and  In  the  States,  every  step 
should  be  taken  in  line  with  consistent  eco- 
nnmic  policy  E-lher  we  believe  In  the  future 
of  free  enterprise  and  competition  In  Amer- 
ica or  we  do  not.  Either  we  believe  In  tne 
future  of  America  or  we  do  not.  If  men  con- 
template the  pre.=ent  state  of  American  enter- 
pri.sp  as  mature,  washed  up,  finished,  and 
ready  for  the  socialist  undertaker,  those  men 
arc  nnt  competent  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
a  vital,  growing  nation.  And  dozens  of  of- 
ficial new  dealers  have  sa:d  just  that  cf  our 
economy.  In  fact,  so  many  have  expressed 
that  view  that  we  can  only  conclude  that 
surh  is  the  cfTicial  New  Deal  Party  faith.  That 
feeble  faith  is  not  enough  for  the  times  be- 
yond this  war.  We  cannot  move  forward  ha'f 
soc.alntic  and  half  capitalistic.  For  my  part, 
I  choo.'-e  Arr.erica  of  private  enterprise  and 
equality  cf  opportunity. 

The    presence   of    such    un-American    doc- 
trines does  a  lot  to  explain  the  tragic  Inccn- 
Fistency   of   policy   that   v.-c   have    witnessed. 
In  the  field  of  antitrust  law  enforcement,  the 
inconsistency  has  been  glaring.    In  a  Federal 
court     in    this    very    State— Wisconsin--thc 
spectacle  was  revealed  cf  one  department  of 
the  Federal  Government  prosecuting  people 
for  the  very  thing  that  another  department 
had  told  tliem  to  do.     Mr.  Thurman  Arnold 
sought  certain   changes  in   labor  regulation. 
Other    Federal    departments    opposed    them. 
The    controversy    became    &    public    scandal. 
And  Mr.  Arnold  was  elevated  to  the  bench, 
r   seems  to  be  a  favorite  practice  with  the 
New  De.al.  when  two  new  dealers  cannot  get 
alonsj  with  each  other,  to  silence  their  out- 
cries by  making  them  Federal  Judge.^.    Tliis  is 
a  curi'Us  test  for  judicial  fitness.    It  suggests 
that  the  Federal  courts  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
spec  es  cf  cfllcial  doghouses     That  makes  for 
neither  good  administration  nor  good  co  jrts. 
Even  In  our  agencies  created  to  meet  the 
specific  problems  of  war.  this  inconsistcmcy 
Ls  apparent.    Under  the  guise  of  war,  adrain- 
istration  activities  looking  toward  permanent 
radical  changes  go  on.    Only  recently,  it  was 
revealed    to    a    House    comm  ttee    that    the 
fnrn-.er  chief  course!  for  the  OfBce  of  Price 
Adrr.inis'r'iton  had  spent  his  t'me  gathering 
miterial  wholly  irrelevant  to  his  job  of  jirice 
admin:=;tration.     Perhaps  that   is  why  rrice 
control  has  been  such  a  tragic  failure.    Eome 
men  are  so  intent  on  making  America  ovei 
that  they  would  ruin  America  in  the  process. 
Like    an    amateur   at    watch    repairing    they 
can   c.iily   take   the   thing   apart,   but   they 
cannot  niak?  It  run. 

Nor  are  we  given  any  assurance  of  v;hen 
or  how  our  war  controls  will  be  terminated. 
In  the  last  war.  President  Wilson  was  nost 
explicit  again  and  ar^aln  that  war  controls 
were  temporary.  He  said  something  in  that 
connect i.. II  that  mi^iht  well  be  repeated  icw: 
"Cur  people,  moreover,  do  not  wait  to  be 
coaciied  and  led.  They  know  their  own  busi- 
ness, are  cfJick  and  resourceful  at  every  re- 
adjustment, definite  In  purpose,  and  self- 
reliant  in  action.  Any  leading  strines  we 
might  seek  to  put  them  in  would  speedily 
become  hnpeie  sly  tangled  because  they 
wotild  pay  no  attention  to  them  and  go  their 
own  way.  All  that  we  can  do  as  their 
legislative  and  executive  servants  Is  to  me- 
diate the  process  of  change  here,  there  and 
elsewhere  as  we  may.  I  have  heard  much 
crun.el  as  to  the  plans  that  shouU  be 
formed  and  personally  conducted  to  a  1  appy 
consumption,  but  from   no  quarter  liive  J 
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seen  any  general  scheme  of  reconstruction 
emerge  which  I  thought  It  likely  we  could 
force  our  spirited  business  men  and  self- 
reliant  laborers  to  accept  with  due  pliancy 
and  obedience." 

No  such  assurance  has  been  given  during 
this  war. 

Meanwhile.  In  spite  of  official  confusion, 
our  war  effort  proceeds.  Tlie  strength  and 
eplrlt  of  our  people  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
deep  patriotism  and  efficiency  of  a  pieople 
grounded  in  freedom.  Our  armed  men  are 
winning  victories  wherever  they  fight.  The 
leadership  of  cur  armed  forces  is  superb. 
The  Nation  to  which  our  flghtinf,'  men  re- 
turn must  be  worthy  of  their  courage  and 
sacrifice.  We  must  resolutely  prepare  for  the 
future  beyond  the  war.  Tlie  United  States, 
In  that  future,  will  play  a  generous  and  con- 
structive part  in  building  for  permanent  peace 
and  a  better  way  of  living.  In  our  public 
discussion,  we  shall  examine  every  reason- 
able plan  for  world  order  as  our  sacred  duty. 

I  have  sought  today  to  make  clear  how 
closely  we  must  match  our  considered  for- 
eign policy  with  rational  domestic  policies. 
For  a  nation  which  la  to  play  a  helpful  part 
In  the  world  must  be  sound  at  home.  Amer- 
ica cannot  reach  out  a  helping  hand  unless 
we  have  a  strong  arm.  We  cannot  Inspire 
others  to  be  free  unless  we  love  liberty  here 
at  home.  We  cannot  show  others  how  to 
govern  themselves  unless  we  save  and 
strengthen  self-government  In  America. 
Nature  has  plven  us  the  materials  for  that 
righteous  role  and  our  Creator  has  given  us 
minds  and  hearts  to  achieve  it.  Let  us  build 
a  nation  worthy  of  our  great  opportunities. 


Overton  and  Allen  Vote  Right 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  2.  1943 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  desire  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Alexandria  Daily 
Town  Talk,  of  Alexandria,  La.,  of  June 
29,1943: 

OVEHTON  AND  ALLEN   VOTE  RIGHT 

Senator  John  H.  Overton,  of  Alexandria, 
and  Representative  A.  Leon.\rd  Allen,  of 
Wlnnfield,  were  among  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  voted  "ri^ht"  In  over- 
riding President  Roosevelt's  veto  cf  the  anti- 
strike  bill  last  week. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  our  Eighth  Dis- 
trict Congressman  and  our  Senator  were  close 
enough  to  the  people  back  heme  to  know 
that  the  Presidential  veto  was  unpopular. 

Statutory  authority  for  seizure  of  war 
plants  and  mines  and  maintenance  of  pres- 
ent employment  conditions  and  terms  are 
covered  In  the  Smith-Connally  measure.  A 
number  of  newspapers  pointed  out  that  the 
veto  constituted  the  first  major  set-back  for 
the  President  on  labor  legislation.  It  showed 
an  unusual  Independence  In  Congress;  the 
Members  evidently  have  decided  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  It  was  a  tremendous  blow 
to  all  of  the  John  L.  Lewises  who  are  leading 
labor  into  a  degrading  and  unpopular  and 
unpatriotic  position. 

Senator  Overton  and  Representative  Allen 
cast  patriotic,  100-percent-American  ballots, 
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Protesting  Refusal  of  Stabiliutioa  Direc- 
tor Vinson  To  Grant  an  S-Cent  Adjast- 
ment  in  Pay  of  Railroad  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  1.  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  James  McAndrew,  president 
of  the  Port  Jervis  Local  Shop  Crafts 
Federation,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  protesting 
against  the  recent  ruling  of  Stabilization 
Director  Fred  M.  Vinson  in  denying  an 
8-cent  adjustment  in  wages  paid  to  rail- 
road employees. 

This  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
Investigated  by  the  Congress,  as  it  must 
be  apparent  to  everyone  that  such  an 
increase  Is  warranted  and  justifiable  in 
view  of  the  mounting  cost  of  living  and 
the  higher  wage  scales  paid  in  war  In- 
dustries, and  particularly  because  prac- 
tically all  railroads  are  now  earning  far 
more  money,  and  have  been  since  the 
war  started,  than  ever  before  In  their 
history. 

The  railroad  employees  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  Stabilization  Director  Vinson 
acted  within  existing  law,  or  merely 
under  Executive  orders.  The  ruling  of 
Director  Vinson  affects  a  million  non- 
operating  railroad  employees,  who  are 
contributing  loyally  and  very  effectively 
to  the  war  effort.  No  group  of  American 
wage-earners  has  done  more  to  help 
win  the  war,  by  keeping  war  materials 
and  food  supplies  rolling  to  war  plants, 
ports  of  embarkation,  and  to  consumers 
at  home. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  McAndrew  fol- 
lows : 

Brotherhood  Railway 

CARMEN  or  America, 
Port  Jervis  Lodge,  No.  862, 
Port  Jervis.  N.  Y..  June  27,  1943. 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 

Congressman,   Ttcenty-sixth   District. 

Dear  Congressman:  It  Is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe the  stunned  amazement  of  the  aver- 
age railroad  shop  worker  when  he  first  heard 
that  Stabilisation  Director  Vinson  had  de- 
nied the  recently  granted  8-cent  adjustment 
In  shopmen's  wages,  or  the  resentment,  dis- 
appointment, and  anger  when  it  gradually 
developed  that  this  denial  was  based  upon  a 
phony  fear  of  Inflation.  Some  needlessly 
cruel  and  terrible  things  have  been  done  this 
past  year  in  the  name  of  inflaticn.  but  there 
has  been  nothing  so  utterly  unbiased  or  so 
willfully  stupid  as  this  latest  blast  from  the 
Washington  bureaucrats. 

Director  Vinson  says  that  the  raise  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  Little  Steel  formula. 
But  this  Is  patently  untrue.  The  Little  Steel 
formula  specifically  states  that  gross  Ine- 
qualities In  wages  should  be  eliminated  and 
tliat  minimum  wages  should  not  go  above 
75  cents  an  hour.  The  findings  of  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board,  after  months  of  hearings, 
conclusively  proved  that  there  do  exist  gross 


inequalities  t>etween  railroad  wages  and  the 
wages  paid  in  comparative  Industry,  and 
that  minimum  wages  on  the  railroads  are 
about  25  cents  below  those  in  other  indus- 
tries. It  was  because  of  this  that  the  Board 
ordered  a  readjustmeht.  If  Mr.  Vinson  does 
not  know  this,  then  he  Is  an  ignorant  man 
and  certainly  not  fit  for  an  important  poft  In 
these  times  of  war;  if  he  does  know  it,  then 
he  is  guilty  of  willful  and  malicious  dis- 
crimination against  railroad  workers.  In 
either  case  he  is  guilty  of  contributing  to- 
ward disunity  and  perhaps  dlsoider  on  the 
home  front  on  a  scale  that  Herr  Ooebbels 
cculd  never  accomplish  In  a  thousand  years. 

For  railroad  workers  are  not  likely  tp  ac- 
cept his  rejxirt  meekly.  The  rewards  of 
meekness,  we  have  learned  from  bitter  ex- 
perience, are  to  be  ignored  and  shunted  aside 
when  we  try  to  press  our  Just  demands.  For 
more  than  20  years  there  have  been  no  major 
strikes  in  the  railroad  industry.  We  have 
brought  our  grievances  to  the  conference 
tables  and  have  submitted  to  endless  "cool- 
ing off"  periods  while  In  other  industries 
strikes,  violence,  and  disorder  Qared.  But 
today  In  the  other  industries  the  workers 
earn  from  10  to  25  cents  more  per  hour  than 
we  do  for  the  same  kind  of  work. 

The  railroad  unions  have  been  praised; 
they  have  been  held  up  as  an  example  to 
other  unions,  and  very  nearly  everyone,  from 
the  President  down,  has  promised  that  we 
wculd  be  treated  fairly.  But  now  we  see 
these  promises  betrayed.  We  still  can  re- 
call the  praise,  of  course,  but  one  can't  buy 
many  War  bonds  with  praise. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  can  understand 
this  so-called  threat  of  inflation.  Is  it  that 
the  workers  of  this  Nation  must  be  driven  to 
the  very  brink  of  pauperism  to  escape  infla- 
tion? Must  everything  that  we  have  fought 
for  these  past  50  years  be  thrown  out  the 
window  because  two  men,  representative! 
from  the  poU-tax-rldden  States  of  the  South 
(Byrnes  and  Vinson)  decide  that  money  In 
the  hands  of  the  workers  to  provide  their 
families  with  the  necessities  of  life  ia 
Inflation? 

There  has  been  much  written  about  the 
boys  who  are  fighting  and  dying  overseas. 
But  when  one  looks  at  the  scene  in  Wash- 
ington, with  the  bureaucrats  holding  down 
wages  and  Congress  pushing  up  prices,  we 
wonder  what  sort  of  a  country  they  are  com- 
ing back  to.  And  we  wonder  what  theyll 
think  of  us  if  we  lack  courage  now  to  chal- 
lenge the  nonsense  and  stupidity,  the  pas- 
sion and  prejudice,  that  seems  to  have  over- 
whelmed the  men  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  up  the  morale  of  the  home 
front. 

It  has  b3en  charged  that  there  are  certain 
forces  In  Washington  who,  with  the  zeal  of 
Paf.clsts,  are  using  the  war  emergency  for  an 
excuse  to  break  down  trade-unlona  precisely 
the  way  Hitler  and  Mussolini  used  emer- 
gencies in  Germany  and  Italy  to  break  up 
the  trade-tmlons  of  those  sad  countries. 
And  today  the  trend  of  events  seems  to 
support  those  charges.  It  would  be  a  trag- 
ically terrible  thing  if,  while  our  soldiers  at 
a  tremendous  price  defeat  the  Fascist  ene- 
mies abroad,  they  return  home  and  And 
them  solidly  entrenched  in  America. 

It  Is  well  to  remember,  in  these  crucial 
times,  that  had  the  trade-union  leaders  of 
Germany  and  Italy  pxassessed  sufficient  cour- 
age, neither  Hitler  nor  Mussolini  would  have 
achieved  their  power.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  leaders  In  America  today  are  being  called 
upon  for  the  supreme  test. 
Respectfully, 

James  McAkdsew, 
President.  Port  Jervis  Local, 

Shop  Crafts  Federation. 
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Potters  Work  for  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or   NEW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  time  of  year  when  all  of  us  are  think- 
ing of  patriotism,  and  particularly  think- 
ing of  It  in  symbols.  The  Fourth  of  July 
itself  is  a  symbolic  reminder  of  our  stir- 
ring national  heritage  and  our  independ- 
ence. Our  flag  is  a  symbol,  the  dome 
of  our  Capitol  is  a  symbol,  and  the  very 
firecrackers  that  some  little  boy  sets  off 
are  a  symbol,  too.  whether  he  knows  it 
or  not.  Our  great  patriotic  painting  and 
war  posters,  familiar  as  they  are.  and 
equally  symbolic,  deserve  our  special  at- 
tention. 

Probably  there  is  not  a  single  Ameri- 
can, whether  he  be  a  citizen  of  this  land 
by  birth  or  by  adoption,  whether  he  hold 
degrees  from  a  dozen  colleges  or  be 
barely  acquainted  with  the  three  R's. 
who  has  not  at  some  time  seen,  and 
thrilled  to  the  significance  of.  that 
famous  historical  painting  The  Spirit  of 
•76.  This  is  probably  the  best  known 
picture  produced  by  an  American  artist. 
In  one  form  or  another,  it  has  been  re- 
produced literally  millions  of  times,  and 
in  every  possible  way.  Color  reproduc- 
tions of  it  hang  in  millions  of  homes. 
It  is  constantly  used  in  advertisements, 
calendars,  posters,  school  histories,  and 
even  as  a  trade-mark.  It  appears  over 
and  over  again  in  patriotic  tableaux,  and 
a  Fourth  of  July  parade  would  hardly  be 
complete  without  the  three  familiar  fig- 
ures of  the  stern  old  drummer,  the  val- 
iant and  determined  flfer,  and  the  eager 
drummer  boy.  Archibald  M.  Willard 
painted  this  picture  in  1876,  just  100 
years  after  the  event  which  it  commemo- 
rates. A  large  popular  demand  for  col- 
ored reprodyctions  immediately  placed 
the  picture  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

In  a  very  real  sense.  The  Spirit  of  '76 
was  our  first  war  poster.  It  was  made, 
not  during  a  war,  but  shortly  after  a 
long  and  bloody  one,  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  States,  and  it  has  remained 
for  almost  70  years  the  best  war  poster 
Which  we  have  ever  had. 

Henry  Kelsey  Devereux,  who  posed  for 
the  drummer  boy  of  the  painting,  says: 

The  painting  created  little  or  no  stir  among 
the  art  critics  and  connoisseurs.  It  was  not 
painted  for  such.  The  painting  was  a 
patriotic  human  document  that  reached  the 
hearts  of  millions  and  will  for  centuries  to 
come  be  an  Inspiration  to  further  millions 
yet  unborn. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Ryder,  art  dealer  and  patron 
of  Archibald  M.  Willard  when  he  was  a 
Btrupgling  young  artist,  gives  us  the  best 
contemporary  account — and,  incident- 
ally, the  best  possible  definition  of  a  war 
poster: 

The  Idea  of  the  artist  In  painting  the  pic- 
ture wa«  to  concentrate  all  the  determina- 


tion and  enthusiasm  in  a  few  figures.  •  •  • 
Pictures  have  b<'en  painted  by  aiiists  of  great 
EkUl,  possessing  qualities  cf  technique  cf 
method,  valuab»e  beyond  the  works  o:  other 
artists;  picture i  which  give  pleasure  to  ex- 
perts and  connoisseurs.  In  the  midst  of 
such  works  "Tlie  Spirit  of  "i6"  stands.  The 
eye  wanders  frcm  these  works  of  great  tech- 
nique, and  is  uv.-ed  by  tlie  trrandcur  of  the 
old  man,  by  'ihe  force  of  the  fervid  and 
devoted  group,  by  the  spirit  wiiich  Invadrs 
the  whole.  M:.  Willard  with  bis  powerful 
but,  perhaps.  less  finished,  totich  did  more 
than  please  the  eye  of  experts;  he  stirred  the 
heart  of  a  nation. 

During  the  last  war  many  of  our  finest 
artists  turnec  to  the  prcduction  cf  pes- 
ters as  their  contribution  to  national 
morale  and  the  war  efTort.  I  am  J'Uie 
everyone  remembers  the  Howard  Chan- 
dler Christy  drawing  of  the  tall  man  in 
the  top-hat,  v.'ith  his  finger  out.-tretched: 
"Uncle  Sam  wants  you."  Mi-.  Christy 
continues  to  make  in?p  ring  posters  dur- 
ing the  confUct  of  today.  Particularly 
memorable  is  his  picture  of  the  Red  Cross 
Nurse.  His  magnificent  painting,  on  an 
heroic  scale,  of  the  Signing  of  the  Con- 
stitution, now  hangs  in  the  main  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Probably,  too,  everyone  is  familiar  with 
"The  Four  I^Yeedoms".  painted  by  Nor- 
man Rockwell  and  reproduced  in  recent 
issues  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
These  four  j;tirring  pictures  of  what  we 
are  fighting  for  have  had  wide  distribu- 
tion and  equally  wide  acclaim.  Another 
extremely  familiar  poster  is  one  of  the 
fine  series  put  out  by  W.  P.  B.:  "Men 
Working  Toigether",  which  depicts  a  sol- 
dier, a  sailor  and  a  welder,  all  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  looking  sturdily  forward. 
War  Etepartiient,  O.  W.  I.  and  Treasury 
posters  are  everywhere — and  they  rep- 
resent the  best  and  most  vigorous  in 
American  art. 

This  is  not  the  art  of  the  salon,  of  the 
critic  and  the  connoisseur.  It  requires 
no  mood,  no  studio  atmosphere,  no  cor- 
rect lighting,  no  proper  background,  no 
hushed  voices  and  no  beautifully  printed 
catalog  of  explanatory  notes.  This 
art  must  succeed,  if  it  succeeds  at  all, 
by  immediate  Impact.  It  must  be  ef- 
fective in  any  light  and  against  any  back- 
ground— school  room,  barber  shop,  street- 
car, restaurant.  It  must  be  strong 
enough  to  enlarge  for  a  billboard  or  the 
side  of  the  proverbial  barn;  it  must  be 
sharp  enough  to  make  a  cut  for  a  letter- 
head. It  must  be  clear  enough  to  stand 
reproduction  on  all  kinds  of  paper,  from 
the  finest  bond  to  the  cheapest  un- 
bleached woodpulp.  It  must  carry  its 
caption  boldly,  if  there  be  caption  at  all, 
so  that  the  passenger  on  a  swift  over- 
land train  or  the  casual  pedestrian  who 
glances  once  at  a  handbill  before  dis- 
carding It  instantly  seizes  and  under- 
stands the  message.  It  must  constitute 
the  graphic  representation  of  the  scul 
and  sinews  of  a  people  at  war.  It  is 
not  studied,  not  posed;  it  is  quick  and 
vivid  with  colors  forged  in  the  furnaces 
of  our  effort. 

The  general  and  generous  cooperation 
01  the  advertising  industry  in  using  the 
best  of  American  art  for  patriotic  pur- 
poses looms  large  in  these  difficult  days. 


Few  of  us  Will  ever  forget  "The  kid  In 
upper  four."    Almost  all  of  our  Naticn- 
widc  companies  have  been  using  O'lt- 
standinp  picture.^ — and  outstanding  text. 
I  know  of  one  concrete  example  whi:h, 
if  it  did  not  malie  history,  certainly  mtn- 
aecd  to  collide  with  it.    As  part  of  their 
conti-ibution  to  the  war  effort,  a  New 
Yurk   advertising   firm   engaged   a    iull 
page  of  both  the  New  York  Times  end 
the  New   York  Herald  Tribune   on    :he 
day   the  second   front  in  north  Africa 
opened    to    reproduce    a    poem    called 
Prayer  to  Jeanne  of  France,  by  Joseph 
Auslander.    Trie   poem   was   illustrated 
by  a  drawing  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  made  by 
an    American    artist.    Adolph    Treidler, 
for   this  occasion.     The   fact   that    the 
page  appeared  on  the  very  day  of  the 
second  front  was  a  happy  stroke  that 
called    double   attention    to    the    poem. 
The  advertising  firm,  the  author,   and 
the  artist  received  literally  thousands  of 
letters  about  the  page.    The  whole  page 
was  eventually  set  up  as  a  poster  reprint 
and  has  been  widely  distributed. 

The  National  War  Agencies  tell  me 
that— 

Posters  are  divided  Into  five  categories: 
(1)  Recruiting;  (2i  selling  War  bonds  and 
stamps;  (3)  production,  which  now  Includes 
related  subjects,  particularly  those  designed 
to  reduce  absenteeism;  (4)  morale  building. 
general  patriotic  themes;  and  (5)  secarity 
or  'Don't  Talk"  posters. 

I  am  incUned  to  believe  that  the  last 
two  categories  are  the  most  important. 
Recruiting  will  come  as  inevitably  as 
the  draft;  it  is  virtually  a  matter  of  get- 
ting a  man  into  the  niche  best  suite!  for 
him.  War  bonds  and  stamps  will  be 
bought,  and  bought  in  Increasing  r.um- 
bers.  Production,  if  only  from  a  selfish 
motive  of  the  individual  who  mu.st  be 
sure  of  his  daily  bread  and  butter,  must 
and  will  go  on.  In  all  these  rlelds 
posters  help  but  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  building  morale  and  of  keeping 
us  from  rumor  mongering.  Every  one  of 
us  has  a  moment  of  despair  or  depres- 
sion now  and  then,  when  we,  almost  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  began  wondering  what 
is  the  u.se  of  it  all.  Every  one  cf  us, 
sooner  or  later,  comes  into  possessian  of 
some  isolated  scrap  of  information 
which,  if  overheard  by  alien  ears  and 
pieced  together  with  other  seemingly 
unrelated  scraps,  can  send  a  ship  to  the 
bottom  or  a  squadron  of  brave  men  to 
their  graves. 

In  these  fields  the  national  war  agen- 
cies have  done  magnificent  work.  One 
particularly  notable  poster  bean;  the 
caption  "Strontr  in  the  strength  cf  the 
Lord,  we  who  fight  in  the  people's  cause 
Will  never  stop  until  that  cause  is  won," 
from  one  of  Vice  President  Wallace's 
recent  speeches.  The  picture  is  that  of 
three  resolute  arms,  one  holding  a 
monkey  wrench,  one  a  rifle,  and  one  an 
S  wrench.  Two  of  the  "don't- talk" 
posters  remain  fixed  in  my  memory. 
One  is  a  simple  brown  backgrounc.  like 
tlie  sands  of  the  African  desert,  with  a 
wooden  cress  and  the  pitiful  heritage  of 
a  helmet  and  a  cartridge  belt  hung  over 
the    arms.    The    title    is,    "A    Careless 
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Word;  Another  Cross."  The  second  de- 
picts a  drowned  sailor  washed  up  on  the 
beach,  his  clothing  and  his  fair  hair  still 
awash  with  the  sea  water.  The  caption 
"A  careless  word ;  a  needless  loss." 

We  learned  to  "Join  the  Navy  and  see 
the  world"  through  a  poster  which  has 
served  well  in  peace  and  war.  Now  we 
learn  to  buy  War  bonds  through  the  huge 
billboard  on  the  lawn  of  the  Treasury 
Building — one  of  the  best  strokes  of  out- 
door advertising  which  has  come  to  my 
attention. 

Let  us  remember  to  give  our  war 
posters  more  than  a  casual  glance. 
They  are  really  worth  while.  And  some 
of  them  may  be  tomorrow's  famous 
paintings.  The  more  simple  and  direct 
and  vital  they  are,  the  more  our  heart's 
blood  is  set  pounding.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  na- 
tional war  agencies,  the  advertising  in- 
dustry, and  the  artists  themselves  upon 
this  most  asef ul  and  effective  enterprise 
in  helping  to  win  our  war. 


Controlling  Ranaway  Inflation 


Spies — Genuine,  Grim,  and  Close 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  July  2.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  of  July  1.  1943: 

SPIES GE^tJINE,   GRIM,   AND   CLOSK 

High  credit  Is  due  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  lor  Its  3  months'  work  which 
resulted  In  the  capture  of  the  two  Nazi  spies 
on  Staten  Island— Lehmltz.  the  air  raid  war- 
den and  victory  garden  cultivator,  whose  In- 
visible ink  letters  conveyed  to  his  Nazi  mas- 
ters Information  about  American  troop  and 
convoy  movements;  De  Spretter.  the  highly 
trained  engineer  who,  at  secret  meeting  In  a 
Staten  Island  wood,  fed  Lehmltz  technical 
data  on  American  war  plants,  etc.,  for  trans- 
mission to  Berlin. 

Note  that  both  Lehmltz  and  De  Spretter. 
after  arrest,  promptly  pleaded  guilty.  ThU 
is  In  line  with  reported  Nazi  Instructions 
that  when  German  spies  are  caught  In  this 
country  and  the  case  against  them  appears 
overwhelming,  they  must  Immediately  con- 
fess guilt  in  the  hope  of  heading  off  further 
prosecution  and  probing  that  might  discover 
more  accomplices  and  wider  ramifications  of 
espionage.  The  Federal  Btireau  of  Investiga- 
tion, of  course,  knows  this  and  will  be  neither 
fooled  nor  halted. 

Note  also  that  these  trained  and  efficient 
Nazi  Bples — they  were  no  amateurs  or  dubs — 
compiled  many  of  their  reports  from  con- 
versations heard  In  waterfront  bars  and 
restaurants  and  even  on  fe»ry  boats.  This 
should  be  sharp  warning  to  easygoing  Amer- 
icans that  expert  spies  are  not  all  in  story- 
books and  that  careless  talk  may  mean  grim 
and  heavv  cost  in  American  lives. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
done  a  fine  Job.  The  public's  Job  is  to  help, 
not  with  hysterical  spy -hunts  but  by  setting 
a  guard  on  its  lips  and  by  keeping  its  eyes 
and  ears  open  in  sober  realization  that  the 
spy  danger  Is  neither  unreal  nor  remote. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  address 
by  the  Honorable  John  McCormack.  of 
Massachusetts,  majority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  radio  ad- 
dress over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  July  1, 
1943: 

My  colleague.  Hon.  Weight  Patman,  of 
Texas,  over  this  network  last  week  presented 
an  able  and  frank  discussion  on  the  dan- 
gerous threats  of  Inflation.  Tonight  I  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  for  extending  Its 
facilities  to  me  so  that  this  discussion  might 
be  continued.  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  partic- 
ularly about  the  necessity  for  controls  of  ris- 
ing prices  and  your  participation  in  these 
controls. 

Congressman  Patman  said  the  threat  of 
run-away  inflation  Is  growing  stronger.  I 
wholeheartedly  agree.  It  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized that  It  is  a  dangerous  threat. 
Unless  there  Is  courageous  and  immediate  and 
continuing  action  on  the  part  of  all  of  us, 
this  threat  may  seriously  Impair  our  way  of 
life. 

The  main  influence  that  brings  about  In- 
flation is  a  sudden  and  unusual  Increase  In 
money  among  the  people  without  any  pro- 
portionate or  corresponding  Increase  In 
things  that  money  can  buy — or  too  much 
purchasing  power  In  relation  to  the  physical 
volume  of  business  being  done. 

Business,  of  course,  la  booming.  There 
never  was  a  time  In  this  country's  history 
when  there  has  been  such  a  tremendous 
amount  of  business.  Fifty-two  million  people 
each  day  are  toUlng  on  farms.  In  factories, 
on  our  great  transportation  system.  In  mines 
and  smelters.  In  offices  and  stores — the  largest 
working  force  ever  assembled  In  our  country. 

It  is  assembled — first  and  foremost — to 
satisfy  the  enormous  production  demands  of 
this  tremendous  and  total  war.  It  Is  as- 
sembled— secondly,  and  let  us  never  forget 
that  this  must  come  second — to  satisfy,  on  a 
democratic  sharing  basis,  the  essential  ci- 
vilian needs. 

You  and  I.  and  yotir  neighbor  and  my 
neighbor,  collectively  constitute  the  United 
States  Government.  You  and  I  and  our 
neighbors  are  the  principal  customers  for  all 
the  war  material  we  can  buy.  And  we  are 
spendmg  billions  and  billions  of  dollars.  For 
you  and  I  and  your  neighbor  and  my  neighbor 
have  accepted  the  battle  challenge  of  the 
Governments  of  slavery.  The  will  of  the  free 
people  the  world  over  Is  for  complete  vic- 
tory—victory that  will  destroy  the  tyrants' 
yok  forever  and  lift  It  oft  the  shoulders  cf 
the  oppressed.  And  we  shall  not  lay  aside  our 
tools  until  that  day  Is  here. 

Uncontrolled  prices  caused  by  excessive 
spending  for  civilian  goods  can  prolong  that 
day.  Uncontrolled  prices  can  make  the  cost 
of  war  and  the  cost  of  our  essential  cIvUian 
supplies  prohibitive.  Our  Government  has 
taken  vigorous  steps  to  keep  prices  down. 
But  in  order  for  the  Government  to  be  suc- 
cessful we  must  realize  how  terrible  runaway 
Inflation  can  be  and  we  must  cooperate  fully 
with  your  Government  In  preventing  It.  This 
means  the  exercise  of  clear  Judgment,  cour- 
age, and  determination  to  oontrol  liuman 


selfishness.  This  means  the  wiUlngneas  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us  to  make  sacrifices.  Otli- 
erwise  everyone  will  suffer. 

Let  me  be  frank.  The  huge  shift  of  our 
productive  capacity  to  the  war  effort  has  con- 
verted a  large  part  of  our  Industry  to  war 
production.  This  has  reduced  the  amount  of 
goods  and  services  for  farmers,  wage  earners, 
salaried  workers,  and  shareholders,  who  now 
have  more  purchasing  power  than  ever  before. 
This  more-than-usual  purchasing  power  set 
against  an  inadequate  supply  of  civilian  goods 
lias  thrown  supply  and  demand  out  of  bal- 
siiCe.  Tlierefore  It  Is  the  Increase  In  demand 
and  reduction  In  supply  of  civilian  goods. 
v;hich  creates  the  danger  of  an  exploelve  rise 
In  prices. 

The  national  Income  Is  now  estimated  at 
about  $140,000,000,000.  Out  of  this  total 
about  $15,000,000,000  are  now  being  deducted 
lor  taxes.  This  leaves  $125,000,000,000  to 
compete  for  $80,000,000,000  In  available  goods. 
The  excess  $45,000,000,000.  which  Is  about 
two  bUlion  less  than  our  total  natlonnl  in- 
come a  decade  ago.  can  exert  such  a  terrlflc 
pressure  as  to  cause  prices  to  slijrrocket. 

When  prices  run  away  the  poor.  In  par- 
ticular, suffer,  as  well  aa  the  fixed-income 
white-collar  worker  and  the  widow,  who  hr.8 
a  little  savings  or  preferred  stock.  Holders 
of  bonds,  both  Government  and  private, 
would  likewise  suffer.  Every  business  con- 
cern in  the  land  would  be  faced  with  uncer- 
tainties. In  other  words,  the  resulting  eco- 
nomic disorder  would  be  Incapable  of  calcu- 
lation. 

If.  for  example,  one  bed  or  a  radio,  or  any 
other  Item  you  may  think  of.  w.is  available 
for  five  persons  having  the  money  to  pur- 
chase It,  what  do  you  think  wOtild  happen 
to  the  price  of  that  bed  or  radio  If  open  to 
competitive  bidding?  Use  this  simple  Illus- 
tration and  apply  It  to  our  whole  economio 
life  and  attempt  to  picture  the  situation. 
This  will  give  you  at  least  an  Idea  of  what 
conditions  would  be  under  run-away  Infla- 
tion. 

Let  "OB  go  back  25  years  for  a  real  example 
of  how  ruinous  Inflation  can  be.  One  dozen 
eggs  retailed  at  four  trillion  marks  during  the 
runaway  Inflation  period  in  Germany  after 
the  last  war.  If  the  equivalent  had  hap- 
pened here  12  eggs  would  have  cost  us  $400, 
000,000,000.  This  would  have  been  four  time* 
as  much  as  our  Government  Is  now  spendmg 
In  1  year  to  carry  on  this  war. 

The  German  Government,  as  you  may  re- 
call, did  little  to  finance  the  last  war  by 
taxation.  It  relied  to  the  greatest  extent  on 
war  loans,  the  subscription  quotas  on  whlcti 
could  be  met  only  with  the  help  of  a  steady 
expansion  In  the  amotint  of  money  outstand- 
ing. In  other  words,  money  was  printed 
recklessly. 

After  the  war  conditions  deteriorated 
rapidly  In  defeated  Germany.  Its  financial 
obligation  was  far  greater  because  of  repara- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  German  Govern- 
ment continued  to  neglect  Imposing  sufficient 
taxation.  Prices  went  out  of  control. 
Money  became  dirt  cheap.  The  government 
finally  resorted  to  hypo-lnflatlon  to  take  re- 
sources from  a  demoralized  people,  and  It 
finally  required  the  help  of  foreign  capital 
to  stabilize  economic  conditions. 

Many  keen  students  of  finance  are  studying 
our  economic  treads  and  the  threat  cf  infla- 
tion. Among  them  are  many  who  know  la 
detaU  the  history  of  other  Inflations.  All  are 
B^jrced  that  the  only  way  to  protect  ourselves 
against  inflatfon  Is  to  reduce  our  buying;  to 
increase  cur  taxes,  and  to  Increase  our  sav- 
ings. Unless  we  do  so.  we  not  only  males 
Inflation  possible,  we  make  It  Inevitable. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  upward 
spirallng  of  prices  caused  by  the  downward 
spiraling  of  the  doUar  substitutes  an  uncer- 
tainty for  ev3ry  certainty  In  the  economio 
system.  It  substitutes  an  Item  of  instability 
for  every  stable  item  in  economic  relations. 
It  thereby  vastly  increases  the  difflcultlM  oC 
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Oovernment  and  business,  for  It  m&kes  diO- 
cult  the  planning  of  the  war  and  the  long- 
rasge  planning  neceaaary  for  the  poat-war 
period.  It  endangers  existing  savings  and 
Insurance  and  makes  dlfllcult  the  planning 
of  thoae  personal  programs  of  security,  thus 
striking  directly  at  the  community's  sense 
of  well-being 

While  the  upward  splrallng  prices  confers 
temporary  profits  on  a  few,  It  cuu  the  stand- 
•jrd  of  living  for  the  many. 

The  dani;crous  consequences  of  rising 
prices  are  widely  recognized.  Nevertheless, 
the  hope  always  persl.sta  among  some  groups 
of  the  population  that  the  advantage  they 
get  win  be  greater  than  their  share  of  the 
general  damnsje  done.  Such  an  attitude  is 
extremely  shorts'.ijhted  for  so  thoroughgoing 
»re  the  ccn.-^pquences  of  Inflation  that  none 
can  escape  t!um:  and  any  advantage  Is  cer- 
tainly temporal  y. 

We  are  going  to  win  the  war.  And  we  most 
certainly  c.in  .shorten  it  by  all  groups  pulling 
together.  The  only  way  to  hold  down  prices, 
to  p.iraphr?..=e  President  Roosevelt's  recent 
remarks.  Is  to  stop  trying  to  find  reasons  for 
not  holding  them  down  here  and  for  not 
holding  them  down  there. 

Although  the  Government  must  be  the  cen- 
ter of  any  etrcciive  program  for  holding  down 
prices  and  insuring  economic  stability,  we 
must  carry  out  our  share  of  the  program  by 
doing  the  following: 

Buy  and  hold  as  many  War  bonds  as  we  can 
afford. 

Pay  wUUngly  any  taxes  that  otir  country 
Deeds. 

Pay  off  our  debts  and  avoid  making  new 
ones. 

Provide  for  our  own  future  and  the  future 
of  our  families  with  adequate  life  Insurance 
and  savings. 

Pay  no  more  than  ceUlng  prices.    Buy  ra- 
tioned goods  only  by  exchanging  stamps. 
Buy  only  what  we  need. 
Don't  try  to  profit  from  the  war. 
The  dangerous  inflationary  situation  can 
be  averted  only  by  courageous  action  on  the 
part  of  public  officials,  with   your  support. 
It  Is  up  to  each  one  of  us  to  realize  that 
when  our  Government  takes  strong  measures 
~  to  prevent  inflation  they  are  necessary  steps 
to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

I  want  to  stress  particularly  that  we  must 
lift  ourselves  above  our  personal  reactions  to 
Government  controls.  The  Government  can 
and  It  has  already  provided  methods  to  con- 
trol this  vicious  economic  disease.  But  un- 
less you  cooperate  by  making  all  necessary 
sacrifices  and  unless  you  appreciate  the  ne- 
cessity for  strong  measures  to  control  prices, 
the  efforts  of  your  Government  will  be  In 
vain. 

The  choice  is  ours,  yours  and  mine,  and 
•ach  of  us. 

The  responsibility  Is  ours. 
Its  not  up  to  the  man  next  door. 
It's  up  to  us,  each  and  every  one  of  MB,  to 
work  for  tomorrow,  today. 


American  War  Dads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2,  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
last  December  the  fathers  and  mothers 
and  other  near  relatives  of  men  in  the 
armed  forces  have  been  banding  them- 
selves together  with  common  ties  in  an 


organization  known  as  American  War 
Dads,  and  this  group  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans have  taken  unto  themselves  the 
preservation  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
our  forefathers  in  two  respects,  first  in 
backing  up  our  forces  in  battle  and  sec- 
ondly a  determined  conviction  of  the 
peace  to  follow  the  war;  they  are  100  per- 
cent behind  the  American  Legion  in  the 
program  they  have  so  faithfully  i>pon- 
sored  since  their  organization. 

Mr.  Julius  H.  Almond,  of  Enid.  Qkla., 
and  incidentally  the  president  of  Okla- 
homa Chapter.  No.  5.  at  Enid,  Okla.,  on 
June  22. 1943.  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Oklahoma  State  organization  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  and  has  ably  set  forth  the 
tenets  and  activities  of  the  War  Dads  or- 
ganization.   We  think  thi.s  pairiCac  and 
informative  speech  is  worthy  of  a  page  in 
the  CoNCRESsios.^L  Record.    Mr.  Almond 
is  a  native-born  Oklahoman.    Hf^  was  a 
commissioned  officer  in  World  War  No. 
1  with  many  months  in  foreign  i;ervice. 
He  was  in  attc:idancc  at  the  then  peace 
conference  as  a  military  oiBoer,  and  to- 
day his  son.  h.s  namesake,  also  a  com- 
missioned officer,  is  serving  his  country 
in  the  armed  forces. 

American  W^r  Dads  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  activities  and  adminis- 
tration of  our  Government  and  by  their 
having  organized  no  doubt  much  reform 
will  result. 

Mr.  Almond's  speech  delivered  before 
the  Oklahoma  W.  C.  T.  U.  organization 
is  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  ladles,  and  members  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
gentlemen.  I  wimt  to  assure  you  that  It  is 
a  privilege,  an   -lonor,  and  a  pleasure  to  be 
with  you  this  afternoon  and  speak  to  ycu  en 
a  subject  In  which  I  am  vitally  interested. 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  when   she   called  me  several 
days  ago — and,  Incidentally,  it  was  about  the 
third  time  I  had  been  asked  to  appear  but 
bcause  of  other  business  was  unable  to  do 
so — told  me   that  I  might  choose   ray   own 
subject.    And  when  I  tell  you  that  I  hadnt 
chosen  It  even  after  I  walked  In  that  door 
this  afternoon,  you  may  believe  me.     But  I 
think  you  would  all  be  Interested  in  some- 
thing that  I  have  been  thinking  about,  and 
that   Is,   keeping  faith.     Keeping   the   faith 
for  these  boys  and  girls  of  ours  who  have 
gone    out    to    fight    the    battle    to    preserve 
America  for  Americans,  but  before  we  get  into 
that.  I  want  to  tell  you  frankly  and  candidly 
what    I    have   learned    about    the    Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  your  fine  or- 
ganization.    For  many  years,  as  one  of  the 
laymen,  so  to  speak,  the  rank  and  file,  cress 
section  of  your  Nation.    I  have  heard  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
In  each  case  It  was  always  connected  with 
something  about  temperance  or  the  use  of 
liquor.    I  want  to  tell  you  I  have  learned  of 
your  activities  and  that  they  have  extended 
far  beyond  that  one  particular  point.     I  ob- 
serve that  you  have  accomplished  many  things 
In  your  lines  of  endeavor;   in  fact  that  you 
are  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  community 
In  many  accomplished  programs. 

There  are  organizations  of  many  kinds — civic 
clubs,  fraternal  organizations,  organizations 
In  the  churches,  different  denominations, 
many  of  them — and  they  are  good.  Then  we 
have.  Just  recently,  a  new  organization  which 
has  been  titled  the  "American  War  Dads." 
Mrs.  Atkinson  gave  It  a  new  name,  but  I 
win  accept  It  In  reference  to  our  organiza- 
tion, which  Is  the  national  organization  of 
the  American  War  Dads.  I  happen  to  be  pres- 
ident of  the  Enid  Chapter,  No.  5:  we  have 
nearly  600  x&emben,  one  of  ih»  largest  or- 


ganizations In  northwest  Oklahoma;  also 
State  chairman  of  organization  and  extension, 
and  recently  they  saw  fit  to  make  me  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  executive  committee.  I 
do  nnt  know  why.  We  are  a  new  organiza- 
tion. We  started  in  December  last  yeai. 
After  finding  throughout  the  Nation  many 
organizations,  comprising  fathers  of  boys  lii 
service  crd  cf  sens  In  service,  we  set  about 
to  unily  them  and  mold  them  Into  one 
known  as  the  American  War  Dads.  I  mentioa 
that  not  as  a  clamour  view,  trying  to  pro- 
mote the  Amcr,c:ir  War  Dads,  but  merely  to 
explain  to  yuu  the  facts  about  another  or- 
ganization comir.g  into  being,  which  will  Ir.- 
clude  the  members  cf  all  organizations,  I 
hope,  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  have  at  this  time  many  things  cor.- 
fronting  our  N.ition,  too  many  things.  To 
tell  you  or  attempt  to  tell  you  what  they 
are  would  be  questioining  ycur  Intelligence. 
I  am  sure  you  heir  the  radio  and  rtr.d  the 
newspapers,  perhaps  not  as  I  6o,  bccruia 
I  spend  several  hours  a  day  with  ncwspii- 
pers;  like  Will  Rogers  many  tim'-s  5..id. 
all  he  knew  was  what  he  read  in  the  news- 
papers— and  that  Just  about   fits  me. 

Ycu    know    of    the    problems    controntiiig 
not  only  our  Nation,  but  the  world,  and  yo  ir 
organization  and  other  crcanizations  are  de- 
finitely doing  something  about  it.    Ti\e  tins 
has  passed  to  talk  so  much  about  the   ter- 
rible wTongs  that  are  b(  Ing  done.    The  time 
has  come  to  do  somethin<?  about  them  a.id 
we  feel.   In   our   orLranization,    that   we   will 
be   able  to   do  something  about  them,  d'>f- 
iniiely,    before    long.      I   might    give    you    a 
word  about   the  principles  and  reasons  be- 
hind our  organiraTion.  this  all-inclusive  or- 
ganization.   In  the  first  place,  the  fathers  of 
sens  and  daughters  In   the  service— and  w^ 
have  something  like  eleven  million  of  them, 
are     rapidly     bandmg     themselves    together 
throuphout  the  Nation  to  back  up  and  keep 
faith  with  our  own  flesh  and  blood  In  this 
conflict.     To  do  that  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  prove  our  numerical  strength  and  unity. 
To  assist   In   the    early   termination   of  this 
war  in  the  right  way,  and  that  we  may  have 
a    permanent    and    lasting   peace.     I    might 
enumerate    to    you    the    four    principles    or 
basic  objectives  we  have  In  our  organization. 
First.  To  as.<;ist,   in   any  way  we  can,  our 
boys  and  cirls  in  camp  or  at  the  front. 

immediately  comes  to  your  mind  a  num- 
ber cf  things  that  can  be  done  In  that  re- 
gard. No  1,  I  think,  or  uppermost,  there 
would  be  the  writing  of  frequent  and  cheer- 
ful letters  to  our  boys  and  girls  In  the  serv- 
ice. We  know  from  having  read  the  ex- 
periences in  the  letters  of  the  boys,  or  those 
who  have  gone  to  visit  them— Capt.  Ed- 
die Rickenbacker  and  others — that  nothing 
\iplifts  their  morale  like  a  cheerful  letter 
from  heme;  they  have  told  you  they  would 
rather  have  a  letter  from  home  than  some- 
thing to  rat.  They  don't  mind  so  mvch 
going  without  food  or  sleep  but  they  do 
mind  net  cetting  a  letter  from  home. 

Soccnd  Tlie  second  objective  Is  to  further 
unify  and  promote  the  effort  on  the  home 
front.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  Is  a  big 
order  The  home  front.  Not  the  least  by 
any  means,  as  a  part  cf  this  war.  Is  the  home 
front.  It  is  all  important,  and  we  can  see  the 
things  to  be  dene.  As  individuals  we  all  try 
to  do  our  share,  but  as  groups  such  as  your 
own  fine  group,  you  know  you  can  do  so 
much  mere  band'd  together  than  as  Indi- 
viduals, and  It  is  with  this  thought  that  we, 
as  American  war  dads,  feel  that  by  unity  and 
strength,  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  mere  in  the  eflfort  on  the  home  front. 
We  could  talk  about  that  for  weeks,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  continue  to  talk  about  that 
and  to  really  do  scinething  about  that.  We 
have  a  situation  in  our  country  today — strikes 
seriously  Interfering  with  the  production  so 
vitally  necessary  In  the  production  of  Imple- 
I  ments  cf  war  transportation  cf  foodstuff  and 
j   supplies   to  our   boys  and   girls  in   distant 
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lands.  X  need  not  dwell  on  that;  It  would 
probably  conclde  with  what  you  think  about 
It.  but  you  can  all  see  the  need  for  something 
to  be  done  immediately  to  relieve  that  situa- 
tion. That  is  a  definite  part  of  the  war  dads 
program;  we  have  something  In  mind  and  are 
beginning  to  take  definite  and  effective  ac- 
tion. 1  have  assisted  In  banding  together 
mere  than  6.000  war  dads  In  northwest  Okla- 
homa alone  during  the  past  90  days.  O^or 
national  objective  In  membership  Is  fcr  2,C0O,- 

000  dads  by  the  end  cf  the  year. 

Third.  In  which  we  hope  to  have  a  definite 
hand  In  the  post-war  planning  and  permanent 
peace  terms.  If  I  had  the  time,  I  might  tell 
yo  uwhy  I  know  something  about  the  \^Tong 
and  right  way  fcr  peace.  A  lasting  peace. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with 
the  American  commission  to  negotiate  peace 
In  1919,  follov.lng  the  other  war.  I  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  J.  C.  Grew,  secretary  of  the 
Commission,  with  Mr.  William  C.  Bullitt, 
member  of  the  International  Law  Section  cf 
the  Commission.  Later  on,  Mr.  Grew  was 
Ambassador  to  Japan  and  Mr.  Bullitt  Am- 
bassador to  Russia  and  France.  I  was  asso- 
ciated with  those  men  and  know  them  well. 

1  could  see  what  was  going  en  around  the 
peace  table  in  Versailles,  near  Paris.  I  was 
cne  of  the  500  there.  I  had  occasion  to  be 
in  London  on  Jtme  15.  1919.  only  13  days 
before  the  peace  was  signed.  As  I  walked 
along  Trafalgar  Square.  I  was  faced  with  a 
placard  there.  The  newsboys  hr.d  on  the 
card  three  large  headlines— Wilson  Courting 
Treason.  As  an  American  officer,  you  can 
Im.agine  the  feeling  I  had. 

There  were   many   mistakes   made   at  the 
la?t  peace  table.     If  I  had  time  to  tell  ycu. 
I  could  enumerate  many  cf  thrm.    I  should 
lil-e  to  mention  some  cf  the  things  we  must 
consider  and  do  In  order  to  have  a  perma- 
nent peace  in  the  future.    I  wou!d  call  ycur 
attention    to    only    a    few.      First,    everv'cne 
should   know   that   It   Is   Just    as   Important 
to  prepare  for  peace  as  It  Is  to  prepare  for 
war      The   requirements   of   preparation   for 
peace   are   more   complicated   than   fcr   war, 
secendly.    at    the    next    peact    table.    In    my 
opinion,  there  we  will  see  a  woman  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
that  woman.  I  believe,  will  be  Mme.  Chiang 
Kai-shek.    I  hope  she  Is  there,  she  can  WTite 
my  terms  cf  the  peace.    Then  I  think,  too, 
we  must  not  Icse  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
small  nations,  the  nations  overrun,  that  have 
been  starved,  such  as  Poland.  Denmark,  Nor- 
way. Belgium,  Kclland.  and  so  forth,  should 
be  considered  first,  befo-e  any  political  sub- 
divisions cr  bcundailes  are  attempted,  that 
those  nations  must   be  heard   at   the   peace 
table   and   have   full  rtprcs?ntation   on   the 
same  basis  as  England,  Russia,  or  America. 
Unless   we   give  full   ccnsidcration  to   all   of 
them  we  will  have  World  War  No.  3,  and  if 
we  have  a  World  War  No.  3.  with  the  future 
advance    of    technological    insatut.cns,    de- 
velopment of  engineering  and  technology,  we 
c-^n  undcr.^tand  it  will  be  total  obl.v.on.  be- 
cause if  in  the  next  25  years  we  progress  as 
w?  have  peen  progress  during  the  period  since 
th-  last  war.  In  the  air  age.  we  can  visualize 
that  the  next  war  will  not  last  long,  it  will 
be  annlhiiiation  of  civilizaticn.      So  I  think 
the    ccn.sider.'-ticns   of    the    peace    by    every 
father   and    mother,   every   living  person   en 
the  f-.'~e  of  the  e'-chc.  should  b°  fully  ccn- 
s.'d'rfd    and    welched    b  frre   the    terms   £r3 
fimllv  written,  and  ihnt  Is  an  r.ll  imports nt 
factor  fcr  cnciuriniz  peace.     It  Is  my  cpin.cn 
that   It   will   pn-b-b.y   tiite   at   Ice.-t   5   jears 
to    wcrk   cut   a   pcrm.Tnent    end   just   peace. 
New.  ycu  may  be  wondering  why  I  am  talking 
so    much    about    pe.ice.      We    were    talking 
about    peace    when   Pearl   Haibcr   hcrpened. 
ever  since  the  first  Amencm  Legion  cinvcn- 
tlon  In  1019  the  Amcrice.n  Legicn  hr.s  been 
ta'king   abcut   prac\   but   abcut   an   anncd 
peace.    We  mun  talk  about  peace,  even  when 
at  we.r.  atTd  vi'uali^e   the  things  sfcsalutely 
necessary  to  end  the  war  victoriously. 


Then  objective  No.  4.  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, would  probably  be  No  1.  were  the  con- 
flicts over  today,  but  It  Isn't  over  today  by 
any  means.    We  have  only  started.    And  that 
would  be  to  assist  In  any  way  pKJsslble  as  an 
organization  of  war  dads.  In  connection  with 
the    hospitalization,    rehabilitation   and   re- 
employment of  boys  and  girls  when  the  con- 
flict Is  over,  briefly,  to  get  them  back  Into 
civilian  life,  so  they  could  go  ahead  with  their 
respcrtlve  vocations  and  take  up  where  they 
left  off  and  continue  to  progress  as  Ameri- 
cans.    That  Is  a  big  order.    Today  they  are 
already  returning.    The  httle  town  of  Chlck- 
asha  right  now  has  the  hospital  filled  with 
several  hundred  boys,  already  returned  from 
World   War   No.  2.     You   know   about   that. 
That  they  are  maimed,  many  of  them  help- 
less for  life.    Many  of  them  can  be  rehabili- 
tated and  If  the  United  States  Government 
isn't  going  to  do  It,  It  Is  going  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  American  War  Dads  to  see  that  It  Is 
done.     In  the  O'Reilly  General  Hospital   In 
Springfield.   Mo.,   I  want  to  relate  a  recent 
Incident.     Mary,  that  Is  my  good  wife  could 
not   be   here,   so   I   brought   Aunt   Margaret 
Lewis,    Mary    was    with    me    when    I    came 
through    Springfield,    we    passed    through    a 
hospital  filled  with  boys  returned  from  V>'cr;d 
War  No.  2,  It  was  my  occasion  to  visit  with  a 
man  who  had  talked  with  some  of  the  boys 
returned,    he    walked    up    to   one   with    the 
colonel  In  charge,  this  was  a  young  American 
boy  of  Italian  parents,  he  had  gone  out   In 
the  southwest  Pacific  to  fight  for  you  and  me. 
Ke  had  his  right  arm  off  at  the  shoulder,  he 
was   reading    a    book,    with    his    left    hand. 
Incidentally  the  book  was  furnished  by  the 
local   chapter   of   War   Dads   in   Springfield. 
He  was  bright  and  cheerful,  In  response  to 
queries.    He  was  thanking  him  for  the  book 
made    available    by    the    War    Dads.      The 
colonel  asked  him  If  he  might  lift  the  sheet, 
the  boy  said,  sure,  the  colonel  lifted  the  sheet 
and  revealed  that  the  boy  had  no  legs,  right 
arm   gone,    both   legs   gone,   the   man   said, 
"Thafs  terrible,  son,  I  an  sorry."  "Oh.  that  is 
all  right."  he  replied,  "I  stlil  have  a  good  left 
am  left   to  give   them  hell."     That   Is   the 
spirit    of    America    and    of    these    11.000.000 
boys,    the   spirit   of   the   dads  and   mothers 
throughout  America,  and  the  spirit  that  will 
carry  this  war  to  a  successful  and  victorious 
conclusion,    I  could  talk  to  you  all  day,  I 
think  my  20  minutes  have  gone  to   30.     I 
would  eay  in  closing  what  I  m.entioned   In 
the  beginning,  we  must  keep  faith  with  the 
beys   and   girls   in    whatever   our   endeavor, 
whether  individuals  or  collectively,  let's  keep 
faith. 


Resolution  of  the  United  States  Selectee- 
Parents  Lefioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

OF  FLOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVE3 
Friday.  July  2.  1943 

Mr.  PRIC3.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  excond  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  resolution: 

Servicemen  surviving  mid,  water,  and  air 
hazards  in  this  the  greatest  war  In  histoiy 
dtsirve  the  right  to  have  most  to  say  and  di 
in  fashioning  pcst-war  in  the  United  States  cf 
America.  F.esh  and  blood  heme  folks  of  these 
men — parents,  wives,  sisters,  and  brothers — 
they,  too,  will  have  much  to  say  and  do  In 
backing  up  the  victors  of  this  war  when  they 
al-J  authorized  pest -war  planning  and  action. 
They  will  Join  their  men  and  boys  who  fiftht 


to  preserve  our  United  States  by  maintaining 
BUfllclent  nationalism  In  order  to  meet  any 
excessive  Intematlonallan:  Wherefore  It  is 

Resolved  ty  the  United  States  Selectee- 
Par(fnts  Leffion  at  national  headquartert, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  That — 

1.  Just  as  does  American  Legion  Post  30. 
Miami.  Fla..  so  do  we  endorse  Journalist 
Damon  Runyon's  suggestion  that  national 
legislation  be  enacted  now  making  provisions 
for  the  veterans  of  this  war; 

2.  As  other  organizations  of  the  last  World 
War  have  done,  such  as  the  Veterans  of 'For- 
eign Wars  and  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, so  does  the  Parents  Legion  propose  to 
help  see  the  men  of  this  gigantic  war  given 
all  necessary  protection  toward  forming  their 
own  organization,  of  their  own  conception, 
free  cf  outside  Interference  or  attempts  to 
absorb  them  In  some  kind  of  a  vain  hope  they 
might  lose  their  own  governing  strength; 

3.  The  Parents  Legicn  goes  ftirther  to  re- 
solve that  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  re- 
port out  of  committee  H.  R.  2193  as  it  Is.  cr 
as  It  may  be  amended  In  form,  so  that  now 
we  can  show  seme  real  Indication  of  the  ap- 
preciation most  every  one  of  tis  feels  for  the 
magnificent,  often  tragic.  sacrlQces  our  boys 
and  our  men  In  the  service  make  34  hours  a 
day,  every  day  of  this  war.  Let  ub  tell  them 
now  that  t  mong  other  considerations  we  have 
for  their  future  welfare,  we  fully  Intend  they 
shall  have  Immediate  Income  upon  receiving 
an  honorable  discharge  from  any  branch  of 
the  armed  forces  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month 
for  every  month  they  have  served  since  the 
first  Selective  Service  Act  was  passed.  They 
must  not  return  to  see  a  civilian  life  of 
chaotic  Incompetence  and  complacent  Indif- 
ference— they  deserve  all  we  can  do,  now  as 
well  as  later; 

4.  The  Parents  Legion  goes  further  to  re- 
solve that  when  this  war  Is  done,  those  first 
In  the  service  should  \ie  privileged  to  come 
home  first;  and 

6.  It  is  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  all  Ohio  Representatives 
in  the  Congress,  with  the  recommendation 
that  other  chapters  of  the  Parents  Legion  In 
other  States  do  likewise,  and  that  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  this  meeting. 

Adopted  m  regular  meeting.  June  11.  1943, 
at  Cincinnati  national  headquarters.  In  ses- 
sion at  Memorial  Hall  Auditorium. 
Geo.  ALBzar  Shti'Es. 
Ctiairman,  National  Poltcy  Committer, 

ANDRFW  P.  SCHAFFB.  Jr.. 

President, 
Mrs.  Andszw  Owsns, 

Seeretarp. 


The  Repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NTW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVia 

Friday,  July  2.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
tl'.e  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress I  delivered  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  on  July  1,  1943: 

Seme  60  years  ago.  because  of  the  fear 
that  cheap  Chinese  coolie  labor  wotild  ba 
flooding  this  country  If  not  checked.  Con- 
gress pas-ed  whit  Is  kncwn  as  the  Chinese 
exclusion  law.    Under  that  act  no  Chine** 
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were  allowed  to  entrr  the  United  States  ex- 
cept as  merchar.tP.  cr  stucienrs.  and  miico  that 
time  there  J:  .s  l-ccn  no  Chinese  Immigra- 
ticn  Ir.to  this  c  ur.try 

When  the  Iinmi;::ration  Act  of  1921  v.-a3 
pa-sed,  commo-.ily  known  as  the  qu<Jta  luw, 
and  again  i.i  t..e  Inim:gr:itiCn  Act  ui  1924, 
this  exclL!Sl',;:i  if  Ch:nei-e  was  cd.tinucd  and 
no  Chinese  v-o: e  allowed  to  CKtcr  tliii,  country 
undjr  cur  Imrr.i^ialion  quot..s. 

At  the  outureulc  of  the  war,  wiih  the  das- 
tardly at  tack  en  Pearl  Harbor  by  the  Jap- 
ane5c,  sent;n"i.:it  In  th'.s  ccuniry  was 
thoroughly  ar.  u.ed  In  favor  ci  the  Chinese 
people  who,  f^>r  so  many  years  have  valiantly 
r€s:''.ecl  Japanrs?  atrere&sion.  Evc.i  people 
who  had  n-t  rcUzed  it  bo'ure.  now  hnd  to 
adm!t  that  China  had  been  fichfn::;  a  ccm- 
nif  n  enemy  nnci  that  In  keepii;;^  Japan  oc- 
cupied she  hnd  Kiven  us  a  ch.inre  to  become 
be-.ter  prepared.  It  Is  unfoitunate  that  it 
t<jok  a  nat.cnal  calamity  to  bnnK  to  public 
attention  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  the 
brave  people  vt  China  who  for  years,  despite 
a  po.irly  equipped  army  and  only  by  sheer 
courage  and  will  power,  held  the  Japanese 
at  br.y. 

When  the  United  States  Joined  China  In 
the  fight  aijalnst  Japanese  acgressicn.  the 
Japane.-e  war  lord.s  Immediately  char^ged 
their  tactics,  and  they  started  an  Intense 
propaijanda  program  trying  to  convince  the 
Chinese  that  they  ought  to  throw  in  their  lot 
with  the  Japanese  in  their  fight  for  what  they 
called  a  free  Asia.  They  tried  to  convince 
them  that  the  Japanese  were  their  friends 
and  that  their  so-called  allies  were  only  in- 
terested m  broadening  the  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence of  the  white  race  In  this  psychological 
warfare  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  is  one  of 
the  strongest  weapons  the  Japanese  have. 
They  are  using  it  as  an  example  of  the  Amer- 
ican's complex  of  white  supremacy.  They 
■re  using  it  to  prove  to  the  exhausted  Chinese 
people  that  their  allies  treat  them  as  inferior 
people  who  are  not  even  welcomed  in  their 
country.  Japanese  broadcasts  state.  "While 
while  people  are  free  to  live  in  China,  the 
Chinese  cannot  live  In  the  United  States  and 
every  Chinese  allowed  to  enter  the  States 
for  a  temporary  visit  Is  forced  to  undergo 
the  moat  humiliating  and  disgraceful  treat- 
ment." This  propaganda  has  beccme  such 
an  important  issue  that  it  can  no  lunger  be 
disregarded. 

Frier.ds  and  admirers  of  tlie  Chinese  people 
began  to  voice  their  sentiments  demanding 
that  the  discriminatory  Exclusion  Act  be  re- 
pealed. The  Chinese  are  much  too  proud  to 
ask  for  the  repeal,  but  Americans,  outstand- 
ing citizens  of  cur  country,  decided  that  steps 
mu.st  be  taken  Immediately  to  repeal  this 
act  In  fairnets  lo  cur  great  ally,  China.  Sev- 
eral bills  weie  introduced  in  Congress  and 
the  list  of  witnesse.^  who  appeared  m  support 
of  the  bills  to  repeal  the  Chinese  exclusion 
lawo  micht  have  been  taken  from  Who's  Who 
In  Amer.co.  The  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Na:uralizJi;on.  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  chnirman.  held  hearings  for  over  3 
week.'i  and  he:rd  well-known  men  and  women 
who  icpresenuxi  a  fine  cross-section  of  public 
opnion  in  thi>  country.  People  from  all 
walks  of  life,  bu.sinessmen.  authors.  mis.-=lcn- 
aries.  who  had  lived  in  China  for  years  were 
most  emphatic  In  urging  the  repeal  of  the 
ExcU'slon  Act  in  justice  to  our  own  principles 
of  democracy  a.s  well  as  In  fairneses  to  a  preat 
and  icval  ally  Congressman  Judd.  Pearl 
Buck.  Reverend  McGee.  and  scores  of  other 
people  who  have  r.;:ent  years  in  China  all 
agree  that  the  Chinese  people  have  long  been 
perturbed  by  ths  exclusion  law.  They  all 
agree  that  it  Is  very  much  resented  by  the 
Chinese  people  and  that  it  may  be  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  In  determining  our 
future  relationship  with  China.  As  Bishop 
Yu  Pin.  of  CMna.  stated  before  the  commit- 
tee. •'His  people  mleht  understand  that  It  Is 
difficult  to  pet  much  material  help  to  tnem 
•t  the  present  time,  but  they  cannot  he  ex- 
pected to  accept  any  excu.ses  for  the  continu- 


ance of  such  a  di5crlniLn?.tory  act."  Many 
v.-itnc.£es  w!io  di.-ciis  ed  thl.s  problem  with 
people  in  China  explained  to  the  committee 
that  the  Chinese  Gcvernn^.cnt  is  finding  it 
diSiiult  to  counteract  Jiipancse  propaganda 
b'caur.e  the  Chinese  kncv  that  the.e  is  an 
E.xcIusion  Act  nsain.st  them.  They  feel  that 
th  Chine-o  pecple  are  entitled  to  know  what 
the  sccre  is.  Tl-.ey  feel  thnt  a-  cur  allies  they 
have  a  n?ht  to  knew  whether  they  are  going 
to  be  treated  as  er-uals  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  continue  our  discrimination  against 
thtm 

The  strnngp'^t  bl  w  we  could  strike  at  Japan 
Is  to  take  away  th--'  basis  for  their  vicirus 
attr.ck  upon  u.-  by  the  repral  of  the  Chlne-:e 
exclusion  laws.  Admiral  Yarncll.  who  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  the  service,  in  the  Pac:flc, 
is  one  of  the  b?.-t  cjiialiflod  m?n  in  this  coun- 
try to  discuss  this  problem.  As  he  stated 
in  his  tes'^m-^ny  before  th?  cmmi"  tee,  "the 
repeal  of  thD  Cliine.-e  E.xcIusion  Act  Is  most 
e;s:ntial  not  only  for  the  future  peace  but 
as  a  vital  war  measure.  Our  main  attack 
on  Japan  must  come  from  the  Clilncse 
mainland  and  China  must  be  encouraged  in 
every  way  pc.":'ile  to  continue  war  until 
we  can  give  real  military  assistance.  One 
of  the  most  elTcctive  methods  of  sustaining 
Chinese  morale  weuld  be  the  repoal  of  this 
act  not  only  as  a  simple  matter  of  justice, 
but  as  a  recognition  of  the  heroic  resist;^ r.ce 
of  China  against  our  common  enemy.  "  This 
statement  com.ing  from  an  authority  like  Ad- 
miral Yarnell  should  not  leave  any  doubt 
In  anyone's  mind  as  the  advisablity  of  such 
repeal  for  the  best  interests  of  otir  ccui.try 
In  thii5  fierce  struggle  In  the  Pacific. 

As  to  the  post-war  eHect  of  this  repeal. 
It  is  worth  while  observing  that  China  has 
a  population  of  some  450,000.000  people 
who  are  facing  their  gre.it  indunrlal  revo- 
lution. China  after  this  war  can  become 
one  of  the  most  Important  markets  for 
American  goods  while  we  may  profit  from 
her  vast  resources  of  raw  material.  As  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  stated 
in  their  resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to 
repeal  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws.  "Our  un- 
fortunate metjaod  of  restrictions  is  being  ex- 
ploited by  Japan  in  its  approaches  to  China. 
China  Is  conscious  of  the  stigma  our  ex- 
clusion laws  have  placed  upon  her  nationals. 
Not  only  for  the  war  effort  but  for  the  post- 
war period  of  reconstruction  and  trade  de- 
velopment, the  exclusion  laws  will  be  a  bar- 
rier to  best  possible  United  States-China 
relations." 

China  Is  an  Important  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  war  as  well  as  In  peace, 
and  deserves  all  the  help  we  can  give  her. 
Of  course,  it  is  true  that  we  have  sent 
military  supplies — but  we  have  not  sent 
enough.  Unfortunately,  until  the  Burma 
Road  is  reopened,  our  help  as  far  as  rriilrary 
equipment  is  concerned  will  be  limited. 
Therefore,  It  is  even  more  important  to  give 
them  all  the  moral  support  wo  can.  Japa- 
nese propaganda  that  the  Chinese  are  being 
ncglecte  '.  by  their  allies  and  that  they  are 
being  treated  as  inferiors  is  as  potent  as  Jap 
guns.  Now  Is  the  time  to  wipe  cut  the  in- 
sult of  American  immigration  exclusion  leris- 
latlcn.  That  act  of  decency  and  justice 
would  not  cost  us  anything.  By  putting 
China  on  a  quota  basis  we  would  allow  but 
105  Chinese  to  en'er  this  country  annually 
and  to  become  citizens  like  all  other  legally 
admitted  aliens.  It  is  preposterous  to  claim 
that  the  admission  of  105  additional  people 
per  year  could  throw  our  eonomic  structure 
cut  of  balance.  It  would  mean  nothing  to  us 
and  a  great  deal  to  the  Chinese  Government 
In  counteracting  the  Japanese  propaganda 
among  their  people.  It  would  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  courageous  Chinese  people  who 
aie  entitled  to  have  our  friendship  in  deeds 
as  well  as  in  words. 

As  chairman  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Committee  I  have,  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  listened  to  many  arguments  on 
tlxls   Important  legislation   before  the   com- 


mittee. I  have  considered  every  posalble 
angle  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
It  is  imperative  that  our  committee  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  fleer  of  the  Huuse  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  But  the  com- 
mittee has,  for  the  time  being_  withheld  its 
approval  of  this  bill. 

This  is  a  vitally  important  mea.sure,  and 
Congress,  as  the  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  cast  the  d.:ciding  vote. 

By  allowing  thiS  limited  Chinese  Immigra- 
tion within  our  quota  laws  we  shall  have 
paid  a  debt  of  graritudp  to  the  Chinese  na- 
tion. China  has  the  will  and  the  manpower 
to  fight  Japan  until  linal  victory.  By  utiliz- 
ing this  Chinese  will  and  manpower  we  shall 
save  the  lives  of  many  of  our  boys,  whom 
otherwise  we  shall  be  obliged  to  send  Into 
the  Pacific  to  fipht  the  menace  of  J;pan.  We 
have  a  ready-made  Army  eager  to  fight  our 
common  enemy,  a  courageous  Army  which 
we  cannot  supply  with  Implements  of  war 
as  well  as  we  would  like  to  unt.l  the  Burma 
Road  is  reopened.  Let  us  at  least  give  tha  ■ 
fighting  Chinese  our  moral  support.  Let  us 
show  them  that  we  are  really  their  friends. 
I  know  that  by  repealing  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sion law  we  shall  make  a  wonderful  gesture 
of  friendship  and  goodwill,  and  we  will  m.ake 
millions  of  friends  and  gain  millions  of  fight- 
ing soldiers. 

We  owe  this  duty  to  our  own  flr.hting  men 
and  we  owe  this  duty  to  the  valiant  Chinese 
people. 


Failure  of  the  0.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1943 

Mi-.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  attempts  to 
defend  O.  P.  A.  almost  invariably  con- 
tain the  complaint  that  the  agency  is 
boing  ham.^trung  by  appropriation  cuts 
or  congres.^ional  restrictions.  This  de- 
fense, inspired  very  probably  by  the 
acency  or  its  friends,  is  a  sorry  excuse 
for  O.  P.  A.'s  failure.  If  the  agency  Is 
being  hamstrung,  the  reason  is  clear 
enough.  Conpiess  is  trying  to  rid  the 
Government  of  a  lot  of  power-drunk 
thpori.-'ts. 

No  sane  person  discounts  the  danger  of 
inflation  or  denies  the  necessity  for  price 
coiitrol.  But  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
little  has  been  accomplished  by  O.  P.  A.  to 
prevent  the  one  or  to  enforce  the  other. 
O.  P.  A.  is  noted  chiefly  for  its  2,700  law- 
yers and  its  efforts  to  defer  its  Ginsburgs 
from  military  service.  It  has  refused  to 
deal  sensibly  with  farm  prices,  thus  en- 
couraging and  almost  necessitating 
farmer  dealinc:s  with  black  markets  If 
co.-t  of  production  is  to  be  had. 

The  agency  is  run  by  people  inherited 
from  the  Leon  Henderson  regime.  It 
seems  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception that  they  posse.ss  little  practical 
experience  in  the  fields  which  they  seek 
to  control.  Their  far-fetched  rulings  are 
the  despair  of  businessmen  throughout 
the  country.  Stories  of  overstaffing  of 
ofRces  are  common.  I  cannot  see  that  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  have  been  the 
watchwords  of  O,  P.  A. 

Few  will  deny  that  the  average  family 
is  encouraged  by  present  rationing  poll- 
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cies  to  buy  more  sugar,  coffee,  shoes,  and 
other  item.s  than  they  actually  require  or 
would  normally  purchase.  The  hysteria 
of  scarcity  forces  them  to  buy,  regardless 
of  real  need,  ariainst  the  time  when  they 
may  not  be  able  to  buy.  I  have  heard 
this  statement  time  and  again:  "I  don't 
need  this,  but  my  coupons  are  about  to 
run  out.  and  I'm  afraid  not  to  use  them." 

Rationing  and  price  control  are  a  Dad 
job  at  best.  There  are  many  fine  people 
In  O.  P.  A.  who  are  doing  the  best  they 
can,  and  most  of  them  are  heartily  sick 
of  the  mess  they  are  trying  to  clear  up. 
They  know  the  Henderson  heritage  has 
smeared  O.  P.  A.  almost  beyond  salvage. 

Effective  control  methods  do  not  de- 
pend upon  manifold  regulations  or  top- 
hea\'y  cflBce  staffs  for  success.  Real 
freezing  of  prices  has  not  been  attem.pted, 
but  where  that  step  might  have  worked, 
the  system  of  compromise  which  was 
adopted  has  simply  begged  the  question 
and  postponed  the  show-dovv-n.  In  either 
case,  common  sense  appeals  for  patriotic 
cooperation  in  reasonable  buying  can  be 
Infinitely  more  effective  than  elaborate 
and  sometimes  confusing  enforcement 
formulas.  Unfortunately  the  public  has 
not  been  made  a  partner  in  rationing 
and  in  price  control.  Henderson  tried  to 
ram  them  down  our  throats  and  the  pro- 
gram has  never  got  over  that  bad  start. 
The  specter  of  an  American  gestapo, 
waiting  to  crack  down  upon  the  unwary, 
is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Americans  have  no  fear  of  sacrifice  or 
of  hardship.  They  will  follow  wise  lead- 
ership. Tliey  will  respond  to  appeals  to 
reason.  But  10  times  2,700  lawyers  can- 
not drive  them.  From  its  start.  Office  of 
Price  Administration  violated  these  fun- 
damental principles.  That  is  why  O. 
P.  A.'s  policies  are  not  working  today. 


Safeguards  of  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2.  1943 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Ely,  former  Governor  ol 
Massachusetts: 

[From  the  Boston  Post  of  June  30,  1943] 
Ely    Tells     S.weguards    of    Nation — Basic 

Rights  Shol-ld  Be  Kxpt  in  Mind  in  These 

TlilES 

"Citizens  should  not  let  themselves  forget 
the  fundamental  safeguards  which  were  writ- 
ten into  the  Constitution  to  protect  the  Indi- 
vidual and  minorities,"  Ex-Gov.  Joseph 
B.  Ely  declared  yesterday.  "They  should  be 
kept  in  mind,"  he  said,  "when  there  Is  dis- 
cussion of  measures  which  have  been  enacted 
diu-ing  the  last  10  years." 

ENGLISH    SOCIALIST 

The  former  Governor's  statement  follows: 
"Harold  Laskl,  in  the  foreword  to  Brogan's 

bock   entitled    'Government   of   the   People,' 

wrote  as  follows: 


"  'The  foreign  observer  can  see  without 
difficulty  how  the  American  Constitution 
could  work  without  undue  conflict  In  an 
epoch  of  remarkable  growth.  His  problem  is 
to  understand  whether  the  equilibrium  it 
protects  can  be  harmonized  with  the  needs 
of  an  era  in  which,  as  in  cur  cwn,  the  claims 
of  property  to  a  special  position  In  the  elate 
are  seriously  challenged.' 

"Brogan's  bock  Is  used  as  a  textbook  In 
some  of  cur  most  famous  universities. 
Harold  Laskl  is  an  English  socialist.  You 
can  read  his  articles  in  American  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  you  can  hear  bis  voice  on 
occasion  over  your  radio  station. 

"In  the  book  itself  Brcgan  writes: 

"  The  American  Constitution  Is  a  speci- 
men of  a  very  rare  historical  achievement, 
the  stopping  of  a  revo]utlcn  at  the  point  mcst 
convenient  for  its  original  sponsors,  the  dream 
of  all  political  innovators,  the  saying  to  the 
people,  thus  far  and  no  farther,  and  the  in- 
ducing of  sobriety  in  the  masses  stirred  out 
of  theJ  usual  paisivity,  was  achieved  by  the 
Ingenious  gentlemen  whom  President  Hafd- 
Ing  called  the  founding  fathers."  " 

BOTH  INFLUENTIAL  HEEZ 

"Had  you  ever  heard  that  the  people  of 
this  country  were  wildly  revolutionary  in 
their  ideas  of  gcvernmcnt  and  that  it  w..s 
necessary  for  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamil- 
ton, Madison  and  John  Adams  to  stop  the 
progress  of  this  wild  demonstration  by  set- 
ting up  th"  Government  of  the  United  States 
In  constitutional  form?     I  never  did. 

"My  understanding  of  our  historical  de- 
velopment and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  that  as  orig- 
inally drafted  it  did  not  give  proper  proU»c- 
tion  to  the  States  for  the  preservation  cf 
their  own  local  governments;  that  it  did  not 
give  proper  protection  to  the  home  and  that 
It  did  not  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  cf 
their  freedom  of  worship,  their  freedom  to 
hold  property,  and  that,  therefore,  in  order 
to  secure  its  adoption  by  the  States  a  promise 
had  to  be  made  that  the  first  10  amendments 
wculd  be  added  to  the  original  Constitution. 

"I  have  quoted  from  Brogan  and  Laski's 
foreword  to  Brogan's  bock  because  both  men 
have  powerfully  Influenced  the  carefully 
plarmed  movement  of  this  Government  away 
from  the  original  moorings  provided  for  It  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Laskl,  the  English  Socialist  and  friend  und 
confidant  of  some  cf  the  most  powerful  per- 
Bonalitits  In  the  government  today,  wrote 
In  this  same  preface  to  the  Brogan  book  as 
follows: 

"  The  Constitution  he  (Brogan)  describes 
Is  one  in  which,  behind  the  abstract  form- 
ulae, can  be  discerned  a  clear  effort  to  protect 
a  certain  view  of  property  from  invasion  by 
the  demands  of  the  multitude.  That  such 
an  attitude  should  so  long  have  gone  un- 
questioned is  due,  I  think,  above  all  to  two 
things:  It  Is  due.  In  the  first  place,  to  the 
Bklll  with  which,  behind  the  formal  facade, 
the  actual  working  of  the  Constitution  has 
been  adapted  ceaselessly  to  new  needs;  and 
it  has  been  due,  in  the  second  place,  to  the 
fact  that  America  has  genuinely  been,  to  a 
degree  unknown  to  Western  Europe,  the  land 
cf  oj.-pGrtunity  for  the  comparatively  humble 
man."  " 

WHAT    MADISON    BAH) 

"The  two  causes  have,  of  course,  been 
clcsely  related;  and  they  explain  why,  until 
quite  recent  times,  it  has  been  so  largely 
unnecessary  to  ask  in  Am-^rica  those  essen- 
tial questions  about  the  foundations  of  the 
state  with  which  we  in  Europe  have  been 
largely  concerned.  They  explain,  for  ex- 
ample, the  curious  absence  from  American 
political  life  of  a  socialist  perspective  to 
party  action  such  as  has  been,  with  our- 
selves, one  of  the  motivating  forces  of  po- 
litical policy. 


"Prcm  this  criticism,  and  that  is  what  it 
renlly  is,  of  our  Government  and  the  Ccn- 
stltutlon  It  might  be  interesting  to  take  a 
loo's,  at  some  of  the  writings  of  James  Madi- 
son for.  after  all.  Madison  was  the  real  guid- 
ing genius  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. He  gets  back  to  the  basU  of  govern- 
ment.   Madison  wTote: 

"  'As  long  as  the  reason  of  man  continues 
fallible  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  exercise  it, 
different  opinions  will  be  formed.  The  di- 
versity In  the  faculties  of  men  from  which 
the  rights  of  property  originate  is  not  less 
an  Insuperable  object  to  a  uniformity  cf 
interests.  The  provectlon  of  these  faculties 
Is  the  first  object  of  government.  From  tlie 
protection  of  different  and  unequal  facul- 
ties of  acquiring  property,  the  possession  of 
dliTerent  degrees  and  kinds  cf  property  im- 
mediately results  and  from  the  influence  of 
these  on  the  eentiments  and  views  of  the 
respective  proprietcrs  arises  a  division  of  the 
society   into   different  Interest  and  parties.' 

"These  different  Interests  and  parties  Madi- 
son calls  factions.  He  says  that  there  are 
two  methods  of  curing  the  mischief  cf  fac- 
tions. The  one  by  eliminating  Its  causes, 
the  other  by  controUlng  its  effects.'  From 
these  quotations  you  will  see  that  Madiscn 
figured  that  men  were  of  unequal  abilities 
and  were  acquisitive." 

WHY   PLANNING   WON'T   WOEK 

"Just  In  passing  it  might  be  of  some  Inter- 
est to  com^ment  that  when  the  boys  in  Wash- 
ington make  the  rules  those  rules  are  obliged 
to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  Individual 
and  varying  abilities  of  about  100.000,000  men 
and  women,  who  from  various  viewpoints  and 
various  motives  are  seeking,  each  in  hl«  own 
individual  way,  to  circumvent  their  operation 
and  to  turn  them  each  to  his  own  advantage. 

"That  is  one  very  potent  reason  why  they 
do  not  work  any  better  than  they  do.  That 
is  one  reason  why  it  will  be  quite  impossible 
to  plan  our  economy  untU  we  are  made  a 
docile  people  or,  in  more  elegant  language  as 
described  by  one  Rexford  Guy  Tugwell,  'a 
disciplined  democracy.' 

"Returning  now  to  Madison  and  his  logic, 
he  said:  There  are  two  methods  of  removing 
the  causes  of  factions :  the  one  by  destroying 
the  liberty  which  is  essential  to  Its  existence; 
the  other  by  giving  to  every  citizen  the  same 
opinions,  the  same  possessions,  and  the  same 
interests."  In  other  words,  you  could  get  rid 
of  man's  Inequality  of  ability  and  his  desire 
to  get  ahead  if  you  destroyed  man's  liberty 
or  If  you  could  bring  all  the  citizens  into  one 
rroove  and  make  them  as  alike  as  two  peaa 
In  a  pod,  and  could  give  each  one  of  them 
the  same  possessions  and  the  same  interests. 
To  state  It  another  way.  you  can  get  rid  of 
factions  if  you  cotild  regiment  the  people." 

STTLL  THUI  TODAY 

"I  Will  agree  that  this  is  a  blueprint  that 
would  ftirnlsh  us  with  security,  provided 
the  someone  who  has  to  run  the  shew  were 
wise  enough  to  do  the  planning.  Madiscn 
remarked,  as  all  of  us.  at  least  you  and  I  will 
agree,  that  security  at  the  sacrifice  of  liberty 
Is  worse  than  the  evil.  He  further  remarked 
that  human  nature  being  as  It  Is  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be.  It  is  certainly  lmp>os8lble 
to  brln^  all  men  to  the  same  viewpoint. 

"These  are  uuths  which  to  me  seem  self- 
evident.  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  these  salf- 
evldent  facts  that  we  must  start  to  reason 
when  we  consider  what  a  government  can  do 
for  Bcciety. 

"Will  you  agree  with  me  that  'the  most 
common  and  durable  force  of  factions  has 
been  the  various  and  unequal  dlstributioa 
cf  property?'  The  quotations  are  again  from 
James  Madison.  If  you  do  agree  with  me  that 
the  imequal  distribution  of  property  Is  a 
source  of  factions  and  of  constant  dispute, 
then  you  will  agree  with  Madison  again  that 
'the  regulation  of  these  forms  U  the  principal 
task  o:  modern  leglslattu-e.' 
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'•Wh.it  was  true  in  M.ifi:':on's  day  a  century  | 
»nd  ii  half  a..;o  Is  equally  true  or  cur  times,  j 
It  IS  df.ubtJul  If  the  world  and  the  people  who  | 
make  it  up  hnve  changed  very  much  in  the 
lat:  150  years,  at  least  in  this  respect." 

MINCOITT  PROTECTION 

"Mad. son  ciiitinued  to  write  of  factions 
•  nd  he  said.  When  a  majority  Is  ii.cludcd  in 
a  f.-.ctioii  th"  form  of  popular  povernmcnt 
enables  it  to  sacrifice  to  its  ruling  passions  or 
liiter'^st  b<  th  the  public  goc^d  and  the  rights  I 
of  other  cll!zei:s.' 

"Tnat  13  to  say.  in  a  pure  democracy  with 
no  cc>ntrols  upon  the  majority,  that  govern-    ' 
men'  fepreaenting  the  majority  without  hml-    i 
tiition.  In  Us  passion  of  the  moment  may  well    | 
err  in  Its  direction,  to  the  injury  of  the  peo-    j 
plo  and   the  government,  to  say  nothing  of    j 
depriving    the    citizens    who    represent    the    , 
mlaority  of  what  would  otherwise  be  their 
rights      So,  .<;aid  Madison,  'from  this  view  of 
the  subject  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  pure 
democracy  can  admit  of  no  cure  for  the  mis- 
chief of  lactlcns.' 

"The  purpose  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
tei  up  a  Government  to  control  the  majority 
factions  of  society  and  to  bring  all  factions 
Into  proper  harmony,  to  their  lasting  and 
mutual  advantage.  For  this  purpose  the 
Ccn<tituilon  was  set  up.  It  created  a  repub- 
lican, as  distinguished  from  a  purely  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  It  gave  to  the 
minority  protection  up  to  a  certain  point 
against  the  unbridled  authority  of  a  ruling 
Iflctlon,  a   majority  faction." 

THXEZ  SEP.MUTi:  AGENCIES 

"To  restate  that  principle  as  Madison 
Btated  it  in  reference  to  the  labors  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention:  To  secure  the  pub- 
lic good  and  private  rights  against  the  danger 
of  such  a  faction  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  and  form  of  popular  govern- 
ment Is  thus  the  great  object  to  which  our 
Inquiries  are  directed.' 

"What  Is  the  framework  provided  by  the 
Constitution  'to  secure  the  public  good  and 
private  rights  against  the  danger  of  factions 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  spirit  and 
form  of  popular  government'? 

•  The  Qonstltutlon  divides  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  Into  three 
parts,  each  part  exercising  Its  authority,  prac- 
tically supreme  In  Its  own  sphere.  To  the 
Congress  was  delegated  the  responsibility  of 
legislation.  The  Congress  was  not  given  any 
authority  to  carry  Into  execution  these  laws 
or  to  administer  them  in  any  way." 

JEALOUSLT    GUARDED 

•"To  the  President  was  given  the  Executive 
authority,  the  duty,  and  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  the  laws  which  Congress  enacted 
were  carried  out.  The  Congress  appropriated 
the  money  to  run  the  Government,  but  the 
President  spent  the  money  In  accordance  with 
the  plans  which  Congress  made  for  him. 
These  were  two  separate  and  distinct  agencies 
of  Government. 

"The  third  agency  was  the  courts.  In 
framing  the  Constitution  the  founders  sought 
to  provide  a  judicial  tribunal  as  impartial  as 
cculd  be  humanly  devised.  To  the  courts 
was  entrusted  the  responsibility  of  passing  on 
the  controversies  that  would  arise  between 
the  state  and  its  citizens,  even  to  the  point, 
in  proper  cases,  of  deciding  whether  or  not 
either  the  Congress  (the  legislative  author- 
ity) or  the  President  (the  Executive  author- 
ity) had  transgressed  in  its  action  against 
the  Constitution. 

"This  segregation  of  authority  In  the  threa 
great  branches  of  the  Government  was  very 
Jealcujly  guarded  as  a  means  of  preventing 
all  the  powers  which  protected  the  rights  of 
the  minority,  or  of  the  majority  for  t'--\t  mat- 
ter, from  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  fac- 
tion or  of  one  individual. 

"WICKED  PEOJECT8 

"I  believe  that  Midiscn  felt  it  to  be  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance  in  the  organization  of 


The  Home  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  H.  CARSON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  2.  1943 

Mr.  CARSON  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress by  Martin  Agronsky,  &taff  corre- 


our    Federal    Government    that    this    wa.s    a    i 
fcderailon  of  States,  for  he  said: 

"  'A  religious  sect  may  degenerate  Into  a 
political  faction  in  a  part  of  the  confederacy; 
but  the  variety  of  .sects  dlspL>rscd  over  the 
entire  face  of  It  must  scctire  the  national 
council  against  any  danger  irom  that  source. 
A  rage  fur  paper  mon.cy,  for  an  abc;lltlon  of 
debts,  for  an  equal  dlvi.'^ion  of  property,  or  for 
ar.y  other  improper  or  wicked  project,  will  be 
les.s  apt  to  pervade  the  whule  body  of  the 
Union.' 

■Jn  passing  U  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
Midistm  and  his  fellow  workers  locked  upon 
a  .iliaring  of  the  vvealih.  the  issuance  of  paper 
momy  and  the  abolition  of  debts  as  not 
only  the  best  examples  of  improper  govern- 
mental conduct  but  also  as  'wiLked  projects.' 

"Taking  advantage  of  the  existence  of  the 
States,  the  Federal  Constitution  v^as  given 
specific  powers  which  it  was  deemed  iieces- 
s.iry  to  give  in  order  to  afTord  dignity  and 
the  ability  to  enforce  it.s  councils  upon  the 
people,  but  all  other  powers  not  expres.sly 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government  were  re- 
served to  the  States." 

FVNDVMENTAL   SAFEGUARDS 

"Here  again  the  rcj^pcnsibihty  r.f  guvern- 
ment  was  divided  and  limitations  were 
placed  both  upon  the  lcc.^1  gjvernmcnt  and 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  exercise  of 
authority  to  the  end  that  the  people  might 
be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  f:cc- 
doms  against  the  encroachment  of  a  partic- 
ular faction  which  had  gained  control  of 
any  particular  branch  of  the  Government. 
In  the  making  of  this  national  union  the 
founders  were  very  careful  to  provide  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  m  the  legis- 
lature and  in  the  executive  chair  should 
return  periodically  and  ask  for  the  approval 
of  the  people  for  what  they  had  done. 

"Tliey  further  provided  as  to  the  legi-lative 
branch  by  dividing  it  into  two  separate 
houses,  that  not  all  of  them  went  back  to 
tlie  people  at  the  same  time.  In  order  that  a 
further  check  might  be  given  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  provisions  provided  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  rights  of  minorities  and 
to  the  freedom  of  the  individual  E:\ch 
Congressman  is  elected  every  2  years  but 
only  a  third  of  the  Senate  is  elected  every 
2  years. 

"It  would  not  seem  to  be  necessary  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances  that  the  people 
of  this  country  should  be  rem.nded  of  th.ese 
very  fundamental  provision.^;  In  regard  to 
their  own  government.  But  as  all  of  my 
reasoning  In  this  present  crisis  starts  from 
an  unwavering  faith  la  the  soundness  of 
these  provisions  for  the  protection  of  liberty. 
I  am  fearful  that  whatever  argument  miglit 
be  used  in  a  discussion  of  special  topics  or 
measures  which  have  been  proposed  and 
enacted  during  the  last  10  years  will  not  be 
understood  or  fully  appreciated  unless  the 
reasoning  starts  with  a  g.,od  kncwiecige  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Federal  Constitution  la 
the  forefront  of  our  minds — and  further- 
more no  one  else  ever  seems  to  m.ike  any 
reference  to  it." 


.cpondcnt.  Blue  Network,  on  Sunday,  June 
27.  194.3: 

As  we  near  the  end  of  our  nir.etcenth 
month  at  war  two  major  trends  are  visible 
in  this  country  One  is  our  grov.ing  strength 
abroad  on  the  war  fronts.  Tiie  other  is  criti- 
cal internal  disunion  here  on  the  home  front. 
Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  opliniiKm  as  to 
the  future  course  of  the  war  at7iung  our 
command'->rs  and  leudtrs  is  deep.  su:e.  and 
unwavering  Equally  as  prevalent  among  all 
observers  is  pessimism  and  unceriainty  ab^ut 
our  future  on  the  home  front 

One  of  the  favorite  remarks  rf  most  of 
those  whose  business  it  1.=  to  wa'ch  ar.d 
evaluate  the  Washington  scene  is  thi.s — the 
President  oueht  to  call  a  ppace  coiifcronce 
for  the  home  front.  It  is  a  remark  that  you 
hear  repeated  in  every  section  of  tiie  Capi- 
tal— in  labor  groups,  in  Capital  groups,  up 
in  the  legislative  halls  on  Capitol  Hill,  in 
the  myriad  and  teeming  offices  of  the  various 
Government  agencies,  among  tlie  men  on  the 
street,  and.  If  you  bother  to  ask  vi.~itin>? 
soldiers  and  sailor.s  In  the  city's  parks,  as  I 
did,  you  find  they  share  the  same  impre-ssion. 
There  Is  nothing  obscure  about  why  the  im- 
pression of  growing  confusion  and  disorgan- 
ization  persists    in   tlie   United   States. 

Our  home  front  troubles  come  from  the 
basic  causes  of  ri.'-ing  prices,  fixed  wages,  lack 
of  a  centralized  focd  policy  and  lack  of  set 
policy  to  ci-rrect  any  one  or  all  of  these 
things.  The  coal  strike  stems  essentially 
from  the  complaint  of  the  coal  miners  that 
their  present  v.ages  are  insufficient  to  permit 
them  to  live  decently  in  the  face  of  the  per- 
sistently inc!  easing  cost  of  living.  No  one 
defends  the  miners  for  striking  and  harming 
the  war  effort  as  they  undoubtedly  did  by 
forcing  .'■oine  great  steel  works  to  b.ink  their 
blast  furnace-  H'owever.  taking  an  unb.ased 
app.'-oach  to  the  miners'  attitude,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  right  on  the  miners'  side. 
Their  living  conditions  are  bad.  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen — e^pccially  in  feed — to  dis- 
proportionate heights.  Their  grievance  seems 
understandable  though  nothing  could  Justify 
their  striking.  What  the  miners  were 
striking  for.  liowever,  is  what  all  labor 
groups  in  this  country  are  disturbed  about 
and  that  goes  for  all  American  workers  tco 
and  for  the  sectioii  of  the  population  kr.own 
as  the  whltp-collar  class.  It  is  the  same  old 
sioiy— that  wages  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
rising  prices  and  that  real  economic  priva- 
tion threatens  the  great  percentage  of  the 
American  population.  In  time  of  war  it  is 
correct  to  argue  that  nothing  should  matter 
but  the  well-being  c  f  the  men  on  the  light- 
ing front.  That  is  true.  It  is  also  true  that 
no  American  workers  of  any  category — no 
matter  what  their  living  conditions— are 
enduring  anything  even  comparable  to  what 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  air  force  men  are 
facing  without  complaint  hourly. 

The  problem  of  Inilation— of  lark  of  a  good 
and  workable  policy  of  focd  growing  and 
distribution — a.e  essentially  Government 
problems,  and  what  seems  to  be  the  trouble 
here  at  home  is  that  government  hus  not 
successfully  met  that  problem.  Today  th.ere 
is.  for  fxample.  a  real  corn  famine  in  the 
United  S.ates.  We  can't  get  the  corn  we  need 
In  the  East  to  feed  cur  livestock  or  even  to 
produce  corn  meal  for  focd  purposes  Two 
large  American  corn  meal  mills  have  had  to 
close  down.  It's  not  that  we  lack  corn  m  the 
United  States.  There  is  Just  as  much  ecru 
being  produced  today  in  the  great  middle- 
western  Corn  Belt  as  has  ever  been  pr^jducfd. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  farmers  are  using  the 
corn  to  fatten  their  pigs  becau.se  they  hg;ure 
that  the  ceiling  price  on  corn  is  so  low  they 
do  better  to  fatten  their  livestock  than  sell 
It  on  the  market.  Tliafs  something  that  the 
Government  must  cuntrol.  Another  thing  is 
the  presence  of  ceilings  in  one  part  of  an 
tndu.-try  and  lack  cf  ceilings  in  another  part 
of  the  same  industry  The  cattle  industry 
provides  a  good  example  of  that.     We  have 
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today  a  tremerdous  surplus  cf  beef  rattle 
In  the  United  Stnte.<;.  At  the  tame  time  we 
have  a  growing  shoiiage  of  beef  thrcuehout 
the  country.  Even  for  the  armed  forces  wiio 
have  alwnys  fr^r  good  reasons  bem  able  to 
eat  better  than  the  re=t  of  us.  there  w.-^.s  a 
dangerous  shf  rtaj-e  of  beef  Steak-  were  be- 
coming a  ra.ity  m  our  Army  camps.  The 
re.Tcon  for  this  Is  clear  enrujli.  Time  Is  no 
ceiling  placed  on  the  amount  of  money  a 
cattle  grower  may  ask  for  h:s  ll\e-^tL.ck  from 
the  mrat  packer.  At  the  sanie  time  tl:e  Gov- 
ernment has  nlaced  a  ce.lir.g  en  the  pr. cc  that 
the  cattle  packer  may  ask  In  selling  his 
slaughtered  meat  on  the  market  to  dlstr.bu- 
tors  and  butchers.  Bocau-e  of  the  cattle 
packer's  ceiims  he  is  unwilling  to  buy  beef 
from  the  frov. er  at  a  price  which  will  not  five 
h:m  a  profit  in  scDinrr  the  meat  to  ihe  dis- 
tri'outcr.  The  ceiling  the  pa:  ker  has  to  meet 
Is  too  low  for  him  to  oCor  the  grower  a  price 
that  the  grower  will  accept.  Hence  the  cattle 
grower  keeps  his  beef  un  old  and  we  have 
be"f  starvation  in  the  m:dst  of  beef  plenty. 

Again  it's  a  business  for  the  Govcrnnitnt. 
It's  up  to  the  Gcvernm.ent  to  work  out  a 
sysiem  which  will  sati-fy  both  paclcer  and 
grower  and  malic  beef  a-. i.ilajlc  to  the  coun- 
try again.  Tr.e  corn  famine  and  the  beef 
famine  threaten  to  he  Gurlica'.'d  by  a  milk 
famine — when  we  sho'uld  have  suipluo.s.  not 
shortages  of  milk.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
facing  a  vegetable  shortajie  becaui>e  can- 
ncrs,  uncertain  cf  ceiling  prices,  hesitate  to 
buy  vegetables  at  existing  prices.  That 
me:ins  that  the  vettetables  new  ready  for 
mar'icet  may  rot  before  they  are  bnu^ht. 
Well,  behind  the  whole  mess,  seems  to  lie  the 
absence  of  any  fixed  Government  food  pol- 
icy. Tlie  fault  here  seoms  to  be  sh.-rcd  by 
both  the  President  and  Conc.-css.  The  Pres- 
ident has  come  cut  for  subsidies.  Congress 
has  Just  knocked  his  plan  on  the  head.  At 
the  moment.  Congress  also  seems  to  be  pre- 
pariiig  to  force  thrcu  :h  p..v.crs  for  Food 
Administrator  Chester  Davis  that  would  make 
h*.m  focd  czar  in  fact  as  well  as  In  iiame. 
The  President  has  declared  he  Is  opposed  to 
one  man  being  in  ab.-olute  control  of  cur 
focd  policy.  All  along  the  line  the  President 
and  Coneress  have  tangled  on  matters  cf 
internal  policy. 

The  conflict  15  net  a  hopeless  one  as  some 
pcsiimists  seem  to  think.  It  can  be  resolved 
by  compromise  ar.d  the  feeling  is  growing 
here  in  the  capital  that  it  must  be  resolved 
and  soon  In  order  to  hasten  the  end  of  the 
war.  Powerful  com.prcmise  forces  are  grow- 
ing up  thouch  It  Is  too  early  to  name  them. 
Observers  here  in  both  camp*  are  not  Jok- 
ing— they  are  in  deadly  earnest — when  they 
Bay  that  wiiat  the  President  m.ust  do  is  call 
a  peace  conference  in  Wa-hmgton  for  the 
home  front. 


Don't  Forget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  M.\s8.\cirusnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  July  2.  1943 

Mr.  LA^'E.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  leinaiks  in  tlie  Recokd,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Lawrence  (Ma^s. )  Evening  Tribune: 

DON'T    FCF.CET 

The  write-a-letter  Idea  is  Just  r.s  Important 
and  Imperative  today  as  at  any  tln-.c  since 
the  first  United  Stmes  seiviccm-n  left  the 
ahores  of  this  country. 


This  has  been  called  to  our  attention  by 
■everal  letters  that  have  recently  arrived  from 
boys  In  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  areas  of 
war  In  which  they  say  that  If  the  folks  back 
home  would  only  keep  WTltmg  It  would  make 
the  t.Tsl:  of  serving  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Service  much  easier. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  f.>lks  back  home 
have  to  be  reminded  of  tlie  Im.portance  of 
keeping  up  the  line  of  correspondence.  Tlie 
correspondence  line  Is  alino.-t  ps  importe.iit 
as  the  convey  line  and  supply  line  and  the 
lines  of  communication  generally.  It  is 
highly  important  to  the  maintenance  cf  a 
high  stanilard  cf  morale. 

At  the  outset  of  our  participation  in  the 
war  intioh  was  s.id  about  writing  to  the  boys 
In  the  ciirps  end  the  boys  v.iio  we:e  having 
for  foreicn  lands  and  wate.-s  to  cany  the  torch 
of  dcinccracy  p.nd  decency  Organizations 
S'.arted  movements  and  propa-'anda  was 
spread  everyv.iicre  urgins  everybcxiy  to  write 
to  his  boy  or  broth, r  or  to  some  lad  from  h  s 
nrl  -hborhood  so  tl.-at  th--y  might  be  r.m.ong 
th'je  receiving  nir.i!  when  It  was  pnssed 
ari  und  in  crnip  Th.ere  seems,  however,  to 
have  ocen  some  let-up  in  the  Ictter-v.-riting 
activity  and  some  reminders  cf  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  It  up  will  undoubtedly  do 
6ome  good. 

Any  let-t;p  in  the  program  of  letter  writ- 
ing Is  ccrtai-ly  only  due  to  thour-htle.ssners. 
If  there  w.s  one  campaign  that  met  with  103- 
percent  interest  and  cooperation  It  has  ben 
th.e  vrite-n-lctter  can-.paien.  Any  little  la:: 
wi'l  undoiibtcdly  be  more  than  taken  care  cf 
by  Ju  t  a  few  words  cf  reminder.  The  love 
and  the  respect  and  ths  devotion  of  the 
folks  at  home  for  all  those  In  the  service  is 
Eo  grca*  thut  there  is  one  thing  that  will  be 
kept  up  as  a  first  and  a  must  and  that  is 
th.e  writing  of  letters  to  those  who  are  away. 
There  Is  no  greater  thrill  than  to  te  among 
those  receiving  letters  when  the  mail  is  parsed 
cut  and  there  is  no  greater  disappointment 
than  to  be  there  waiting  and  to  have  no  letter 
arrive. 

Some  people  think  tliat  unless  they  write 
long  letters  the  purpose  is  not  accomplished, 
Tliat  is  not  so.  The  one  In  service  would 
rather  [et  one  each  day  even  though  It  is 
short  than  to  have  to  wait  a  week  or  10  days 
for  a  long  one.  Tiiere  Is  nothing  to  make 
them  frel  better  and  to  contribute  to  their 
happiness  than  news  from  home.  News  frcm 
the  fam.ily  circle  comes  first,  news  from  the 
gtcups  In  wh  ch  they  moved  comes  second, 
and  rPnpr^l  com.munity  news  ccmes  next. 

Keep  up  the  write-a-letter  program  until 
the  war  Is  over. 


National  Resources  Planning  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

OF  n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2,  1943 

Mr,  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Lojrislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois: 

Whereas  on  March  10.  1D43,  there  were 
presented  to  the  Con^Tess  of  the  United 
States  two  plans  devised  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Flrmnlng  Board,  which  plans  make 
propo.sals  for  fundamental  changes  in  almo:  t 
every  phase  of  the  American  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  these  plans  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  with  the  request  that 


they  be  given  consideration  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  Conpreas;  and 

Whereas  millions  of  American  cltlzena 
who  would  be  vitally  affected  if  these  plana 
were  to  be  adopted  Into  legislation  are  absent 
from  tbelr  homes  at  Uils  time  as  member* 
of  tlie  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  or  In 
associated  services,  and,  during  such  absence, 
ere  unable  effectively  to  express  their  vlewa 
on  this  subject;  and 

Whereas  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
eract  into  law,  during  their  abseuce,  any 
plan  designed  to  change  that  same  pystera 
of  government  which  our  cltlrens  In  the 
armed  forces  are  fighting  to  preserve;  and 

Whereas  the  task  of  winning  ail  cf  the 
wars  in  which  we  are  presently  engaged  Is  so 
gigantic  that  It  requires  the  concentrated 
cfTrrt  cf  every  citizen;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  not  the  time  for  the  people 
or  t he  Congress  to  be  distracted  by  the  in- 
jection of  controversial  prcpopalg  concerning 
theoretical  social  gains  from  the  eincle  pur- 
pose of  winning  the  war:   Now,  thcrefcre,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-third 
Gcueral  Asfemblv  of  the  State  of  niinoi$ 
{the  House  of  Rcprescntatit'-n  concurring 
herein).  That  we  hereby  petition  the  Con- 
prcs,s  rf  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  enact 
any  Icgislatlcn  which  has  for  Its  purncse  any 
chance  in  the  fundamental  concept  of  the 
constitutional  form  of  American  Govern- 
ment, as  cxoressed  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  amendments  thereto, 
particularly  those  amendments  known  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  at  least  until  such  time  ea 
the  members  of  our  armed  forces  and  asso- 
ciated services  have  been  brought  heme,  de- 
mrb!lir-rd,  and  given  nn  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views:  and  be  It 

E'-soli-ed  further,  Tliat  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  cf  stato  to  the  presiding  oJBcrrs  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each  cf 
the  S?nators  and  Representatives  therein 
frcm  the  St-ite  of  Illinois,  ai;d  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  all  other  States  of  the  Union,  that 
those  of  the  same  view  may  take  slmlfar 
action. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  March  18,  1943. 
Hugh  W.  Cross, 

Prefident  of  the  Senate. 
Edward  H.  Alexandfr, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Concurred  In  by  the  house  of  repreaenta* 
tlves  June  17.  1943. 

Elmer  J.  Bchnackznbtro, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  P.eprescntctire$. 
B    O.  Randolph, 
Clerk  of  the  Hruse  of  Representatives* 


Alabama  Ordnance  Works 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  STARNES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2,  1943 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  remarkable  work  being 
done  at  the  Alabama  Ordnance  Works 
prompts  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  it  at  thi.s  particular  time.  Last 
month,  on  May  11,  to  be  exact,  the  Ala- 
bama Ordnance  Works  marked  the  sec- 
ond year  from  the  date  on  which  ground 
was  broken  for  the  project. 

Thi.s  plant  is  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Coosa  River  between  Birmingham 
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and  Montgomery,  Ala.  It  was  construct- 
ed ahead  of  schedule  and  at  one  time 
had  a  pay  roll  amounting  to  more  than 
$1,000,000  a  week.  When  construction 
was  at  the  peak  there  were  28,000  em- 
ployees. The  majority  of  people  who 
worked  on  the  construction  were  from 
Alabama  and  the  neighboring  Southern 
States.  There  were,  however,  many 
skilled  workmen  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Houses  sprung  up  all  around  the 
project.  At  one  time  there  were  over 
700  trailers  housing  workmen  and  their 
families.  It  was  estimated  that  over 
1.000  automobiles  left  Birmingham  every 
morning  for  Childersburg  and  returned 
every  evening.  Two  railroads  ran  spur 
tracks  Into  the  grounds.  Huge  trestles 
were  built  across  the  numerous  streams 
that  run  into  the  Cooi.a  River.  A  100- 
foot  highway  was  built  with  two  large 
bridges  and  an  overpass  that  enabled 
workmen  to  come  and  go  from  the  office 
building  to  the  main  highway.  Several 
hotels  were  built  on  the  highway  to  ac- 
commodate workmen  and  their  families. 

The  Alabama  Ordnance  Works  is  now 
the  largest  combination  powder  and  ex- 
plosive plant  in  the  United  States.  Many 
thousands  of  operators  are  employed 
there. 

The  plant  consists  of  miles  of  build- 
ings, huge  pumping  stations,  power 
plants.  Igloos,  and  acres  of  warehouses. 
There  are  35  miles  of  railway  and  37 
miles  of  highways  running  through  the 
plant.  There  is  a  water  storage  capac- 
ity of  13.715.000  gallons.  96,247  feet  of 
sewer  lines,  and  249.351  feet  of  electrical 
service  lines. 

The  commanding  officer  and  con- 
structing quartermaster  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  plant  was  Col.  James  D, 
Mclntyre.  Ordnance  Department,  United 
States  Army.  Although  born  at  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  Colonel 
Mclntyre  is  an  Alabamlan.  Like  his 
father.  MaJ.  Gen.  Frank  Mclntyre, 
United  States  Army,  retired,  Colonel 
Mclntyre  has  been  in  the  Army  all  of 
his  life.  Colonel  Mclntyre  is  from  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  where  his  family  has  re- 
sided nearly  100  years. 

During  construction  the  Government 
staff  consisted  of  about  19  officers  and  500 
civilian  employees. 

This  is  an  example  of  splendid  admin- 
istrative work  on  the  part  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department  of  the  Army  under  the 
leadership  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Lenn  H.  Camp- 
bell, Jr..  Chief  of  Ordnance.  It  is  also  a 
very  splendid  testimonial  to  the  admin- 
istrative ability  of  Colonel  Mclntyre  who, 
as  I  have  said,  was  the  commanding  of- 
ficer and  constructing  quartermaster 
during  the  construction  of  the  plant. 

We  in  Alabama  are  proud  of  this 
achievement  and  appreciate  very  deeply 
the  part  we  have  been  able  to  play  in 
this  great  undertaking. 

On  behalf  of  all  my  constituents  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, its  gallant  chief,  and  especially 
Colonel  Mclntyre  for  the  great  work  he 
did  while  in  command  at  Alabama  Ord- 
nance Works. 


Col.  Charles  H.  Traeger  Is  now  the 
commanding  oflcer  of  this  great  estab- 
lishment, and  I  tender  to  him  al.^o  the 
congratulations  and  thanks  of  his  Ala- 
bama neighbors. 


Roosevelt  Maintains  His  Lead  in  South 


Chinese  Immigration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NrW   TORK 

ITJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Friday  July  2.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
ciustic  criticisms  bandied  about  by  many 
Roosevelt  baiters  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  re- 
cent Gallup  Poll  indicating  the  favor 
with  which  our  President  is  still  received, 
particularly  in  the  South  among  Demo- 
crats. The  following  New  York  Times 
editorial  is  most  illuminating: 

BOOSrV-ELT  MAINTAINS  HIS  LEAD  IN  SOrTH  — IS 
STILL  CHOICE  DESPITE  SOME  LEADERS'  CRITI- 
CISM 

(By   George   Gallup,   director,   American    In- 
stitute of  Public  Opinion) 

Princeton,  N  J..  July  1.— Although  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  haa  been  sharply  criticized 
by  many  southern  political  leaders  and  writ- 
ers, his  standing  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  southern  Democratic  voters  as  a  candi- 
date for  1944  Is  virtually  as  high  as  among 
Democrats  elsewhere. 

In  its  latest  periodic  check-up  of  the  pop- 
ularity of  various  candidates  who  have  been 
suggested  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
next  year,  the  Institute  finds  that  Mr.  Rccse- 
velt  is  the  choice  of  80  percent  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic voters  of  the  South,  as  against  83 
percent  among  Democrats  throughout  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  vote  of  preference  for  him  In  the  South 
Is  four  times  greater  than  the  combined  vote 
for  six  other  men  who  have  been  discussed 
as  possible  Democratic  standard  bearers  for 
next  year. 

The  second  choice  of  southern  Democratic 
voters  is  one  of  their  own  native  sons.  James 
F.  B3rrnes.  of  South  Carolina,  the  War  Mobilz- 
atlon  Director.  He  outranks  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace In  popularity  with  southern  Democrats, 
although  Mr.  Wallace  Is  second  to  President 
Roosevelt  In  the  choice  of  Democrats  through- 
out the  Nation. 

In  conducting  Its  survey  among  Demo- 
cratic voters  the  Institute  handed  each  re- 
spondent a  Us:  of  seven  men,  including  the 
President,  who  have  been  talked  about  re- 
cently as  possible  Democratic  candidates  for 
1944.    Each  vo.cr  was  asked: 

"Which  one  of  these  men  would  you  prefer 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
next  year?" 

The  vote  of  southern  democrats  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Percent 

Franklin  D.  Rccsevelt. 80 

James   F.   Byrnes -  8 

Henry  A.  Wallace 6 

James  A.  Farley 3 

Paul  V.   McNutt 2 

William  O.  Douglas 1 

John  G.  Winaut —  (' ) 

'  Less  than  1  percent. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'i:S 

Friday.  July  2.  1943 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Com.mirtee  on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization held  healings  on  he  subject  of 
extending  to  China  the  immigration 
quota  principle,  which  has  been  tne 
sound  policy  of  our  Government  sin:e 
1924  in  determining  the  number  of  iri- 
migrants  to  be  admitted  annually  from 

]  various  countries  of  the  world.  Under 
that  formula  the  Chinese  would  be  £.1- 

I  lowed  an  annual  quota  of  107  selected  in- 
dividuals. To  extend  them  this  qucta 
would  put  them  on  a  basis  of  equality 
With  our  other  allies  and  remove  for  all 
time  the  one  sore  spot  in  our  relations 
with  China. 

During  the  hearings  the  statement 
was  made  that  this  matter  apparently 
was  not  considered  of  much  importar.ce 
by  the  Chinese,  because  practically  all 
the  request.*;  came  from  Americans  rather 
than  from  the  Chinese.  The  basic  rea- 
sons for  the  Chinese  reticence  is  their 
own  sense  of  dignity  and  pride.  Their 
record  for  5,000  years  as  well  as  for  the 
last  6  years  will  stand  without  any  need 
for  them  to  advertise  or  argue  it.  They 
reahze  that  our  discrimination  against 
them,  while  pretending  tc  be  their  best 
friend,  is  a  reflection  more  on  us  than 
on  them. 

However,  to  make  the  record  clear 
that  they  do  feel  deeply  on  the  subject, 
and  that  those  among  them  who  are 
America's  best  friends  realize  that  such 
action  by  Congress  would  gre£,tly 
strengthen  their  own  position  as  they  try 
to  combat  Japan's  propaganda  against 
us  and  to  increase  enthusiasm  among  the 
Chinese  common  people  for  the  cause 
of  the  United  Nations,  I  have  asked 
permi.ssion  to  include  In  the  Record  a 
cablegram  Ju.st  received  by  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Council,  the  Foreign 
Missions  Conference,  and  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  all  with  offices  in 
New  York. 

The  cablegram  Is  signed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  National  Christian 
Council,  which  is  an  organization  repre- 
senting practically  all  of  the  thousands  of 
Chinese  Christian  churches,  as  well  as 
the  Protestant  mission  boards  carrying 
on  religious,  agricultural,  educational, 
and  medical  work  in  China. 

CHL^NCKINa. 

Revi.sed  Immigration  laws  wjuld  greatly 
enhance  traditional  friendship  China  and 
America,  have  incaculable  good  effect  In- 
ternational relations, 

Bi.=hop  W.  Y.  Chen, 
[         General  Secretary,  National  Christian 
I  Ccuncil. 
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Peace  Plans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  A. .DAY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2,  19i3 

Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  resolution  by  the  De- 
partment of  Illinois,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars: 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  engaged  in 
a  horrible  global  war  to  preserve  our  na- 
tional Independence  declared  In  1776,  to 
maintain  our  free  economic  system  and  our 
traditional  American  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  the  proponents  of  world  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  Instead  of  direct- 
ing their  att?ntion  and  energies  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war,  continue  to  use  the  war  in_ 
a  mad  drive  for  a  commitment  of  our  Gov-' 
ernmcnt  to  a  post-war  new  world  order;  and 

Whereas  the  proponents  of  world  govern- 
ment agree  that  if  their  scheme  becomes  a 
reality,  the  United  States  must  surrender  her 
sovereignty,  must  surrender  her  control  of 
her  defense  forces,  must  surrender  her  right 
to  enact  tariff  laws,  must  surrender  her  right 
to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
must  surrender  her  high  living  standards  and 
accept  for  her  citizens  a  lower  standard  of 
living  and  t  greater  tax  burden;  and 

Whereas  if  we  become  a  part  of  world 
govtrnment  by  thus  surrendering  our 
sovereignty  we  would  be  returning  to  the 
same  condition  of  servitude  In  which  we  were 
prior  to  1776  and  the  galling  chains  our 
Revolutionary  fcrbears  broke  would  again 
be  forged  around  us;  and 

Whereas  our  founding  fathers,  whom  the 
world  has  praised  for  their  patlotism  and  wis- 
dom, believed  and  hoped  that  the  admirable 
system  which  they  founded  and  bequeathed 
to  us  would  serve  us  and  endure  for  all  time, 
but  the  proponents  of  world  government 
maintain  that  the  work  of  our  founding 
fathers  was  but  folly,  that  our  constitutional 
and  representative  form  of  government  is  a 
failure  and  that  the  glories  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  have  faded  and  have 
come  to  an  end:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  Illinois, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  in  annual  encampment  assembled  this 
24lh  day  of  June  1943,  in  Chicago.  III.,  That 
we  denounce  the  pr.>ponents  of  world  gov- 
ernment for  their  weakening  of  the  war 
effort  of  our  people  and  their  breeding  of 
disunity  and  conftislon  in  attempting  to  use 
the  war  to  briJg  about  a  surrender  of  our 
Republic  to  a  uew.  supreme,  sovereign,  world 
government,  that  we  call  upon  all  persons 
Interested  In  writing  a  lasting  peace  to  post- 
pone discussion  of  peace  plans  until  after 
our  fighting  men  have  returned  from  the 
battle  fronts  of  the  world  and  can  participate 
in  discussions  and  decisions  on  plans  and 
terms  of  the  peace  which  they  won,  and  that 
we  request  the  oflBcers  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  formulate  plans  for 
peace  which  will  not  Imperil  our  American 
sovereignty,  our  American  rights,  our  Amer- 
ican independence,  our  American  standard 
of  living,  and  our  American  tradition,  and 
without  the  commitment  of  our  Government 
ezeept  as  directed  by  the  vote  of  our  people. 

Adopted  June  25.  1943,  by  unanimcrus  vote 
of  the  encampment. 


The  Food  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  P.  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  July  2.  1943 

Mr.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  It 
ever  be  possible  for  the  one  person  ^ho 
has  the  authority  to  get  the  different 
agencies  dealing  with  the  food  program 
together  and  get  busy  with  the  Idea  of 
saving  the  food  crops  of  this  country  and 
simplifying  regulations? 

Crops  of  vegetables  have  been  canned 
and  are  being  withheld  from  the  market 
because  there  is  disagreement  in  allow- 
ing increased  labor  costs  the  canners  in- 
curred in  their  processing  being  included 
in  the  price  they  will  receive  for  their 
pack. 

Let  us  have  someone  with  a  modicum 
of  common  sense  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram and  tell  the  canning  industry  to  go 
ahead  and  do  the  job  in  a  common  sense 
practical  manner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Canners  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Roy  Irons,  writes  me,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

No  canner  can  do  a  flrst-class  Job  when  he 
Is  confused  with  a  lot  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  he  does  not  understand.  There 
are  short  cuts  In  the  canning  business  and  to 
travel  a  long  red  tape  road  now  leads  to  more 
confusion  and  poorer  results.  Every  canner 
today  Is  afraid  to  go  ahead  in  the  manner 
his  common  sense  and  practical  experience 
dictates  is  most  advisable  to  get  best  results. 
It  Is  this  fear  that  is  holding  back  the  normal 
operations  of  food  canning. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me 
that  surely  something  should  be  done  to 
see  that  we  are  not  hungry  this  winter. 
I  have  had  one  canner  tell  me  he  was  go- 
ing to  put  up  50  percent  of  his  crop  at  a 
loss  as  that  was  the  amount  the  Army 
and  Navy  needed  and  his  only  son  was 
in  service  and  to  h with  the  re- 
mainder. 

We  know  the  pea  crop  in  Ohio  is  a 
failure  and  in  Michigan  it  is  much  less 
than  anticipated — but  must  it  rot  be- 
cause of  indecision  awaiting  the  regi- 
mentation which  they  fear  is  the  main 
purpose  of  our  higher-ups,  or  is  the  be- 
lief gathered  in  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration days  that  the  votes  of  the  hungry 
are  more  easily  corrsilled  by  a  hand-out. 

Look  at  the  situation  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing copy  of  a  letter  which  I  am  in- 
serting here.  Maybe  the  cherries  are 
supposed  to  rot  instead  of  being  proc- 
essed. Here  it  is  July  1  and  no  reply  to 
a  request  made  on  May  19. 

Clyde,  Ohio,  June  26,  1943. 
Mr.  Prentiss  M.  Brown. 

Chairman,  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  red  sour  cherry  crop  will  be 
ripe  and  ready  for  the  market  in  10  da3r8,  and 
up  to  this  time  we  have  not  received  author- 
ity from  anyone  In  Washington  as  to  what 
we  shall  pay  the  grower  for  these  cherries. 


Without  a  price  we  cannot  very  w^ell  purchase 
them. 

We  ape  without  any  price  from  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  on  the  sale  of  cherries 
or  any  reply  to  our  request  for  Increase  In 
celling  price  of  last  year,  caused  by  the  neces- 
sary increased  hourly  wage  of  cannery  work- 
ers in  competition  with  the  war  plants  and 
other  Federal  agencies  In  our  Immediate  vi- 
cinity. We  have  approval  of  our  schedule 
price  from  the  War  Labor  Board,  providing 
our  increased  costs  are  approved  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration.  Our  request  baa 
been  in  since  May  19  to  attention  of  Mr. 
Ciu-1  A.  Auerbach. 

It  is  over  6  months  since  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  something  definite  out  of  Wafh- 
Ington,  and  we  have  but  10  days  more  in 
which  to  act,  and  unless  something  la  done 
we  will  not  be  able  to  operate  our  cannery  and 
pack  the  cherries  this  year,  even  for  the  Army 
which  have  demanded  from  us  double  the 
amount  of  cherries  that  we  will  be  able  to 
furnish  caused  by  crop  prospects  of  15  to  30 
percent  of  normal. 

One  would  think  that  after  8  months  of 
consideration  that  something  could  be  done 
for  the  canning  industry.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  penalty  of  a  year  in  Jail  and  heavy  money 
penalties,  we  would  take  a  chance  on  oper- 
ating our  plant  and  depending  on  the  proper 
adjustment  later  and  save  this  food  which 
is  so  badly  needed. 

It  is  necessary  for  someone  in  Washington 
to  act  Immediately,  or  these  cherries  wlU  not 
be  put  into  cans  this  year. 

If  there  Is  anything  you  can  do  to  help  ui 
save  this  fruit,  please  do  It  Immediately  and 
oblige. 

Tours  truly. 

The  Clyde  Kradt  Co., 
W.  W.  Wilder, 

President. 


Meat  Shortafet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVE8 
Friday.  July  2.  1943 

Mr.  McGregor.    Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 

0.  P.  A.  were  doing  as  good  a  Job  as  the 
farmers  and  livestock  producers,  we 
would  have  meat  in  our  stores  and  on 
our  tables.  The  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  reported  that  there  were 
78,170,000  head  of  cattle  on  ranges  and 
farms  on  January  1,  1943,  an  increase 
of  approximately  3,000,000  head  over  the 
total  on  January  1,  1942.    By  January 

1,  1944,  it  is  expected  that  the  cattle 
population  will  have  risen  to  82,400,000. 
The  average  cattle  population  of  the 
country  is  approximately  67,000,000  head, 
so  that  by  the  end  of  this  year,  it  will 
be  about  15.400,000  larger  than  the  pre- 
war average  for  all  heads  of  cattle.  The 
same  story  is  true  in  other  livestock. 
The  hog  population  was  Increased  by 
more  than  13,000.000  head  during  1942. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  1943  pig  crop 
will  be  125,000.000  bead,  contrasted  with 
last  year's  record  of  105,000,000. 
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In  view  of  these  figures,  my  people 
ask  "Why  are  small  packing  houses  clos- 
ing down  when  more  animals  await 
slaughter  than  ever  before?  Why  do  we 
have  meat  shortages  In  the  midst  of 
plenty?"  The  answer  is  apparent:  Fail- 
ure of  the  O.  P.  A.  in  its  meat-control 
program,  as  well  as  numerous  other  pro- 
grams, caused  by  confusion,  red  tape,  and 
at  times  contradictory  O.  P.  A.  recula- 
tions,  all  of  \vh;ch  are  the  results  of  too 
many  attcmpttd  practices  of  t:icori:;ts 
rathir  than  ilu-  optiations  of  practical, 
expenonccd  per  'innel.  What  we  need  in 
O.  P.  A.  i.s  men  v%ho  will  is.sue  re::ulations 
ba^ed  on  rocd  ccmmon  «ens?.  V/e  can- 
not afford  to  experiment  any  lonper, 
eipccia  ly  v, !ii.n  .'U.h  exptrimentaiicn  is 
bcinj;  done  at  the  expense,  and  is  a  di- 
rect threr-t.  to  the  lueiihood  cf  every 
Anier.c  '.n.  We  here  in  C'jngrcss  want  to 
put  a  Slop  to  t>.is  bunc^lin?;  and  confu- 
sion and  I  hope  v.e  can  do  it  now. 


Prohibition 


Oil  and  Gasoline  Rationing  in  Canada 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

CF   WE'^T  VISGINI.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  2  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  '•Prohibition."  published  in  the 
May  20,  1943.  edition  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PROHIfllTlOM 

They're  at  It  again  In  America,  and  even 
as  in  the  days  of  World  War  No.  1  we  may 
yet  hear  that  America  Is  "dr>-." 

Most  of  us  In  the  United  States  armed 
forces  could  not  be  classed  as  violently  op- 
posed to  liquor  control,  for  most  of  us  be- 
lieve In  moderntion.  On  the  other  hand. 
there  are  few  of  us  who  could  be  Included 
In  the  jrroup  of  Americans  who  felt  "the 
noble  experiment"  was  a  huge  success. 

It  Is  with  alarm,  therefore,  that  we  learn 
oLthe  growing  political  strength  of  the  antl- 
llquor  crowd  In  the  United  States. 

Taking  advantage  of  wartime  conditions 
and  restrictions,  the  new  prohibition  group 
Is  working  night  and  day  for  legislation 
which  win  give  America  prohibition.  In  fact 
If  not  in  name.  Using  the  tactics  of  the 
fa*m  bloc,  the  antillquor  crowd  Is  tacking  on 
amendments  to  practically  every  military  ap- 
propriations measure  in^  desperate  effort  to 
secure  prohibition  or  the  nearest  thing  to 
It  they  can  force  through  Congress. 

Rationing  Is  playing  into  their  hands  and 
gives  them  a  gmxl  exctjse.  and  no  opportunity 
la  missed  to  u«e  this  excuse  In  their  effort  to 
llxcit  the  production  and  distribution  of 
Uquor  of  all  types 

We  can  remember  lh«  day*  of  prohibition. 
When  mootuhtnc  whisky  made  quick  fortunes 
tor  bootlr<;((er^.  cr'H)ked  pulitlrians,  and  dls- 
boneat  police  oOculs  As  a  rr<tult.  we  claim 
w«  know  whst  we  want  m  the  way  of  liquor 
togtslatlon  and  (eel  these  at  home  should 
Walt  until  we  return  t>efore  Initialing  fur- 
tbtr  leglslallou  on  liquor  control. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2.  L943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachu-setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  ka\e  to  extend  my  re- 
mar'ivs  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lov.-.:  ;;  letter  v.ritten  to  Mr.  Ralph  K. 
Da-ivs  from  the  O.l  Controller  of 
Canada: 

Df.i'af.tment    of   Munitions 

A-;o  fcrrPLY, 
Office  of  the  Oil  CovrROii.En. 
ToroiUo.  Ontario.  June   10,   1943. 
Ralph  K.  Davies.  Esq  , 

Dcjnity  Prtrclcum  Adviini^itrator  far  War, 
iVt^R-  Dsprirtmcn:  o/  Interior  Building, 
V.'cchington.  D.  C. 

Ce  r  Mp..  Davies:  I  am  advised  by  cur  rep- 
resentative to  your  cfRce  cf  the  formation  of 
a  Con  crvaticn  Committee  consisting  of  mem- 
bers from  ycur  crc.i nizat.cn  end  other  agen- 
c.e-.  and  the  wish  v.h!ch  has  been  expressed 
ihn:  at  fUTure  ir.ectir.iis  of  th^s  committee, 
both  j-ur  Mr.  FreU  G.  Jac".:sca  and  our  Mr. 
C.  R.  Brasier  sh  ;uld  ati?ncl  In  order  to  answer 
any  questions  that  mi^hi  be  as'iccd  regarding 
cur  cinservaticn  measure^:,  and  v.-hicli  might 
be  helpful  to  ycu  in  the  coniricleration  of  your 
problems. 

In  The  light  of  th:s  requo.-t,  I  f t  •.  1  this 
mielit  be  an  opportune  tur.e  to  write  you  re- 
gnichiis;  our  activities  along  tlie  line  of  con- 
servation of  all  petri_ileum  products.  On 
March  31.  we  completed  the  first  year  of 
gatoUne  rationing  under  the  coupon  system, 
and  I  may  say  there  were  many  pitfslls  ex- 
perience taught  us  to  avoid  in  tlie  prei)ara- 
tion  of  the  ration  plan  fur  the  .'-uccpedinc; 
year.  We  found  after  considerable  study  that 
it  is  well-nigh  impossifcle  to  identify  the 
pleasure  car  as  such:  a  wide  check  of  indi- 
vidual cases  was  made  and  in  a  country  such 
as  ours — sparsely  settled — and  with  urban 
transportation  facilities  quite  inadequate. 
there  is  some  emergency  and  essential  driving 
In  every  car.  Accordingly,  we  estabhslied  a 
new  basic  category,  known  as  tiie  AA;  our 
objective  was  to  hold  as  many  as  possible 
down  to  this  cates;cry.  and  you  will  see  as 
you  read  further  that  we  accomplished  this. 

The  AA  ration  book  contains  40  units. 
which  at  a  value  of  3  Imperial  gallons 
p)er  unit,  allows  eich  user  120  Imperial  gal- 
lons (144  United  iStates  (gallons)  per  year,  or 
the  equivalent  oi'  2.160  miles  per  annum 
This  basic  category  is  given  to  each  registered 
passenger  vehicle. 

After  the  basic  AA.  we  have  created  five 
categories,  namely  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  E.  whlrii 
allow  the  foliowing  maximum  additional 
mileages: 

Miles 

Category  A _     3  240 

Category  B 6  480 

Category  C 9.720 

Category  D 12  OGO 

Category  E 16.  2(X) 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  thc-e  are 
maximum  allowables,  and  the  mrr"  fact  that 
an  individual  can  Justify  additional  miUn^e 
over  and  above  Us  AA.  it  do*»s  not  f-  Uuw 
that  he  will  be  j:ranlcd  the  ceiling  ot  the 
category  within  w.Tich  he  fal.»i  For  vxainplif, 
we  tailor  his  bixjlt  If  he  can  HUb^iantiat*- 
»000  miles  of  driving,  we  take  iriUj  coiui;d'r- 
atlon  the  3,100  miles  he  receives  in  hi»  AA, 
and  Will  (rant  him  additional  couponn  tu 
cover  the  differerce,  namely  6.840  miles. 

Incidentally,  the  only  drivers  who  can 
qualify  fur  anythiuf(  higher  than  category  C 


are  provincial  police,  some  rural  doctors, 
some  rural  veterinarians,  certain  service 
cars  used  in  connection  with  war  plants,  a 
limited  number  cf  individuals  engaged  In 
the  production  cf  timber,  and  a  few  Gov- 
ernment cars. 

Our  second  ration  plan  has  now  been  In 
effect  for  something  over  2  months,  and  I  am 
huppy  to  state  that  cf  the  total  passenger 
vehicles  registered  in  Canada.  G8  8  percent  re- 
ceive nothing  mnro  than  the  basic  AA  cate- 
gory— we  have  eliminated  from  tins  percen- 
tage the  forty-cicrht-thousund-seven-huu- 
dred-and-cdd  pa^enger  vehicles  which 
have  no  mere  than  an  AA.  but  are  included 
in  our  wartime  industrial-transit  pl,;n,  which 
I  will  explain  later.  Further,  cf  the  special 
cate:or;es  ls.?ued.  613  peicent  receive  no 
more  than  an  A  catcgcry  cr  a  pcrtion  cf  an 
A,  and  30.5  percent  received  B  category,  or  a 
portion  thereof.  These  percentages  may 
alter  somewhat  for  we  are  still  receiving  a 
few  requests  for  higher  categories.  Inci- 
dentally our  ^aiOline  rr.tion  plan  has  been 
N.itlon-wide  since  it«  inception  on  April  1. 
1942.  and  all  Provinces  arc  treated  la  a  like 
manner. 

In  respect  to  commercial  vehicles,  all  taxi- 
cabs  and  lively  cars  have  been  limited  to 
25,000  miles  per  year,  and  this  restriction  hns 
been  in  effect  since  November  1.  1942.  Ail 
commercial  vehicles,  with  the  exception  of 
com^mon  carrier  trucks,  cperating  on  si  hed- 
uled  routes  to  supplement  cur  overburdened 
railroads,  and  a  few  others  such  as  tl-.o.se 
engaj^ed  in  logging  cpcnnions.  public-utility 
maintenance  work,  have  been  dra.-ticnUy  ra- 
tioned. Todiy  no  truck  can  e::tceil  a  35-mile 
radius  from  Its  home  base  without  a  permit, 
and  cress  hauls  have  been  elinmnated.  Tliese 
restrictions  have  b?en  wcrkcd  cut  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  transit  controller  and  the 
administrator  of  services.  I  will  not  burden 
you  with  all  the  details  relative  to  them,  but 
i  feel  we  ran  safely  say  that  as  a  result  of 
their  restrictive  orders,  v.e  are  effecting  a 
saving,  in  respect  to  the  230.000  trucks  in 
operation  in  Canada,  upward  of  500.000,000 
truck-miles    por    annum. 

With  respect  to  industrial  workers,  we  have 
evolved  a  mos»  Intajesting  plan  known  as 
the  w.irtime  industrial  transit  plan.  Under 
this  plan,  ir.du-trial  workers  who  cannot  get 
to  work  by  regular  means  of  transportation 
are  eligible  to  be  included  in  the  plan,  but 
they  have  to  share  their  cars,  and  in  this 
way  we  keep  driving  down  to  a  minimum  for 
any  one  plant.  A  transit  oflBcer  appointed 
by  the  management  of  the  plant  keeps  a 
very  strict  record  of  all  cars  used  In  trans- 
portation, and  he,  himself,  distributes  gaso- 
line coujjcn  books  a.=;  needed.  We  have  found 
this  phm  cf  inestimable  value,  for  It  has 
eliminnted  thou-ands  of  requests  for  special 
cate^rie.s  to  enable  individuals  to  get  to 
work.  The  plan  in  respect  to  each  plant  Is 
reviewed  once  a  month  and  coupon  books 
are  is.-ued  on  a  monthly  basis. 

As  rccards  m.otcr  boating,  both  Inboard 
and  cu'board.  the  restrictions  Imposed  In 
the  last  rationing  year  on  pleasure  boating 
were  so  severe  that  the  total  consumption 
In  all  Canada  only  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 189.000  gallons.  The  unit  value  at 
that  time  was  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  summer  sea.ncjn.  4  gallons.  With  our 
present  unit  value  of  3  Imperial  gallons,  we 
can  txpcct  at  least  a  25-percent  reduction 
this  yeir  The  allowances  we  have  made 
for  the  present  rationing  year  are  as  follows: 

or-TDOARD    MOTORS 

Thf  allow.inccs  b«Iow  arc  designed  to  giv« 
appr'Ximately  the  same  number  of  running 
time  to  rriKines  In  thi*  cla.irtlflcatlon 

'    1    2  h'r»'-pow"r  and  und'-r l'„ 

I    2    Ov#T  2  li..rv«;[)ov.er  but  not  exceeding 

(J  li'jrM  p•y*^r   .    2 

3    (J    horccpower    but   not   exceeding    10 

h')T''t\x)^i'T  .... .—.....__._-.  2V<| 

i.  10  hurufpowcr . ..  3 
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UiBOARD  MOTORS 

The  allowances  below  are  designed  to  give 
approximately  the  same  number  cf  hours  run- 
ning time  to  engines  In  this  classlflcatlon. 

Class:                                                             Units 
6.  10  horsepower  and  under 2 

6.  Over  10  horsepower  but  not  ex- 

ceeding 20  horsepower 8 

7.  Over  20  horsepower  but  not  ex- 

ceeding 30  horsepower 4 

8.  Over  30  horsepower  but  not  ex- 

ceeding 40  horsepower 0 

"    8.  Over  40  horsepower  but  rot  ex- 
ceeding 60  horsepower 0 

10.  Over  50  horsepower  but  not  ex- 

ceeding 60  horsepower 7 

11.  Over  60  horsepower  but  not  ex- 

ceeding 70  horsepower 8 

12.  Over  70  horsepower  but  not  ex- 

ceeding 80  horsepower 10 

13.  Over  80  horsepower  but  not  ex- 

ceeding 90  hcrsepower 12 

14.  Over  90  horsepower  but  not  ex- 

ceeding 100  horsepower 14 

15.  Over  100  horsepower  but  not  ex- 

ceeding 125  horsepower 16 

16.  Over  125  horsepower 18 

The  allowances  are  so  small  with  respect 
to  inboard  motors  that  owners  of  these  boats 
are  not  putting  them  into  service. 

The  conservation  of  fuel  oil  has  been,  and 
is.  a  very  live  subject  with  us.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  commenced  to  restrict  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  oil  in  1940.  In  September 
of  that  year  our  Order  002  was  Issued  pro- 
hibiting the  installation  of  all  types  of  oil- 
burning  equipment  where  the  consumption 
would  exceed  4,000  Imperial  gallons  (114  bar- 
rels) of  fuel  oil  annually.  In  June  1941  we 
decided  to  go  still  further  and  our  Order  004 
prohibiting  the  Installation  of  all  types  of 
oil-burning  equipment  except  by  special  per- 
mit was  issued,  and  thereafter  no  permits 
were  granted  for  heating  Installations  or 
other  purposes  not  connected  with  the  war 
effort. 

In  August  1941,  and  again  In  November 
of  the  same  year,  all  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial users  of  fuel  oil  in  Canada  were  warned 
to  Immediately  consider  the  best  plans  for 
converting  heating  plants  from  oil  to  some 
alternate  fuel.  As  we  found  this  voluntary 
approach  Inadequate,  we  decided  to  make  it 
mandatory  for  all  commercial  heating  plants 
to  convert  their  oil  heating  equipment.  Ac- 
cordingly. In  May  1942.  all  commercial  and 
Industrial  users  were  advised  that  the  use  of 
fuel  oil  for  heating  or  the  production  of 
steam  or  hot  water  would  be  prohibited 
after  July  31.  1942.  and  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  convert  such  plants  to 
the  use  of  other  fuels.  This  requirement 
was  made  mandatory  by  our  order  004A  cf 
August  31.  1942,  and  covered  all  tyi5cs  cf 
buildings,  factories  (including  plants  on  war 
production),  warehouses.  oiLce  buildings, 
schools,  churches,  hospitals.  Institutions, 
apartment  buildings,  boarding  houses.  Pro- 
vincial and  Federal  Government  buildings. 
Army  cantonments,  barracks,  administrative 
offices,  etc.,  etc. 

To  further  ease  the  fuel-oil  situation,  and 
knowing  full  well  that  a  barrel  of  asphalt 
Is  the  equivalent  of  a  barrel  cf  fuel  oU.  on 
June  1.  1942,  regulations  were  Introduced 
to  drastically  reduce  the  use  of  aephalt. 
With  a  view  to  Increasing  the  available  sup- 
ply cf  fuol  oil  in  order  to  care  for  cur  rapidly 
mounting  war  effort,  Canadinn  reflnors  were 
directed  in  June  lt»42  to  change  their  re- 
finery run.s  to  si»  to  reduce  taroUnc  produc- 
tion to  lirt  low  a  ftturc  h«  pohsiblc.  The  co- 
operation wa.i  v.h  <Uhe;  rl«d  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  thrt  rcDixry  run*  were  drahtlcally 
ar'Tcd  and  Uu:»c  changes  have  been  maln- 
li.inpd, 

Tl>e  records  (4  mir  office  Indicate  that  the 
C'.riiiiimptlon  ef  fui-l  oil  for  all  purnowis  up 
to  May  31,  VJi'i,  v.u«  at  the  aiutual  rui«  cf 


35.236,000  bturrels — this  was  our  peak  con- 
sumption. As  our  order  making  It  manda- 
tory to  change  ever  from  fuel  oil  to  a  sub- 
stitute fuel  became  effective  August  31.  1942, 
It  will  not  be  passible  to  make  a  full  year's 
comparison  until  August  31.  1943.  However, 
as  of  April  30,  1943.  our  annual  rate  of  con- 
sumption was  down  to  32,981.000  barrels,  or 
a  drop  In  the  annual  consumption  rate  of 
2.255,000  barrels. 

The  foregoing  saving  was  efTected  despite 
our  soaring  war  effort  and  the  increase  In  our 
Navy  from  13  vessels  with  a  permanent 
strength  of  less  than  1.800  men  In  Septem- 
ber 1939.  to  over  600  vessels  manned  my 
44,000  men  as  of  today.  The  majority  of 
these  units  are  fueled  in  oiu'  own  waters.  In- 
creases In  our  production  of  war  materials 
ranging  as  high  as  1.000  percent  were  achieved 
In  1942  In  comparison  with  1941.  I  give  below 
a  few  of  these  comparisons: 

Percent 
increase 
1942 
over  1941 

Ships 185 

Aircraft- _ 158 

Mechanical   transport .        £5 

Guns  and  small  arms G81 

Shells  and   bombs 143 

Chemicals  and  explosives .      102 

Tanks  and  armored  vehicles 857 

Small  arms  ammunition 206 

Instruments       and       communication 

equipment 1,  083 

I  believe  the  foregoing  gives  you  a  com- 
prehensive picture  of  what  we  are  doing  in 
the  matter  of  conservation,  and  with  ycur 
kind  permission,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  our  Washington  representative,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Brasier. 

Yotirs  very  truly. 

G.  R.  COTTREIXE, 

on  Controller. 


Scarcity  of  Meat 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  2,  1943 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  and 
other  Members  from  city  districts  have 
complained  frequently  about  the  short- 
age of  meat,  and  particularly  beef.  That 
situation  is  not  peculiar  to  the  large  cities 
or  to  the  ea.stern  seaboard.  It  prevails 
over  the  entire  country.  Kansas  Is  one 
ot  the  leading  cattle-producing  States. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  there  were  in  Kansas  last 
January  1  almost  4.C00.000  cattle  and 
calve.«=:  to  be  exact.  3,889,C00,  0»er 
S.OCO.OOO  of  these  were  beef  cattle.  There 
are  more  cattle  In  ICansas  today  than 
there  have  been  any  year  since  1904.  Yet 
Kan.sas  people  cannot  buy  beef.  They 
cannot  buy  all  they  want  of  other  meats. 
Here  i.s  a  letter  typical  of  many  which 
I  have  received  from  Kan.sas.  It  is  from 
Mr,  J,  R.  Bu.shell,  who  operates  a  grocery 
and  m^at  market  at  Dodtce  City,  Kani,, 
In  the  h"art  of  a  Rreat  cattle-producing 
area,   TIU.h  in  what  Mr.  Bu.<iheU  says: 

Wheat  harveitflme  hss  arrived  and  my 
meat  n^arkct  la  baxf.    I  haven't  been  able  to 


buy  any  kind  of  beef  for  fi  weeks.  X  can  get 
pork  and  cured  meata,  but  at  harvesttlme 
you  know  that  a  harvest  hand  who  works  In 
the  hot  sun  wants  a  little  beef. 

Our  local  packing  plant,  Lochman  it  Co., 
will  not  sell  beef  or  porlt  at  packing-house 
wholesale  ceilings.  Mr.  Lochman  operates  a 
cutting  dejjartment  and  is  catering  mostly 
to  hotel,  restaurant,  and  retailers  who  are 
willing  to  pay  the  allowed  cutting  cost. 

I  cannot  operpte  my  meat  market  on  the 
frozen  ceillrg  prices  and  also  pay  the  addi- 
tional preml\tm  and  hold  my  'xade.  The 
chains  are  g(  ttlug  my  meat  business.  I  have 
been  in  business  in  Dcdge  City  for  a  long  time 
and  my  trade  la  principally  ranchers  and 
farmers. 

I  have  appealed  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture war  boards,  and  all  the  alphabetic 
organizations  known  to  me.  We  have  ap- 
pealed to  our  association  secretary,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Sandstrom,  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.  He  writes 
that  so  far  the  whole  food  situation  needs 
overhauling,  so  I  am  appealing  to  you  for 
some  sort  of  relief. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  TMr. 
Celler]  and  others  talk  about  the  Gov- 
ernment commandeering  cattle.  Such 
talk  is  silly.  Farmers  are  not  deliber- 
ately holding  cattle  off  the  market.  The 
trouble  is  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
O.  P.  A.  and  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration are  such  that  dealers  and  pack- 
ers cannot  buy  cattle.  There  is  more 
beef  on  the  hoof  in  the  country  today 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  Except 
for  the  utterly  unjustified  restrictions 
which  have  been  placed  upon  distribu- 
tion, there  would  be  more  beef  in  the 
markets  today  than  ever  before  In  our 
history.  What  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  others  similarly  situated 
should  do  is  to  help  us  get  these  ham- 
pering restrictions  removed  so  that  their 
people  can  secure  the  beef  which  farm- 
ers have  already  produced  and  which 
they  want  to  sell  if  they  have  the  op- 
portunity. 


The  Coal  Act— A  Pattern  for  Pott-War 
Piamuni^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or   VDICINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTV^ES 

Friday,  July  2.  1043 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  pend- 
ing bills  to  continue  the  Bituminous  Goal 
Act: 
rrnsTHra  sTATEMzirr  or  jamm  a.  ncriT,  ccn- 

XKAL     COUNSn.,     KATTOIfAL      AaSOCIATIOM      OF 
M  A  KT.T  ACT  tTRCS 

Mr.  RoBcftTsoM.  Judge  Emery,  on  yesterday 

and  th'3  d»y  before,  consldersblo  testimony 
wao  pre^ciitfd  to  us  concerntn{(  the  tfltct  of 
thu  act  upon  the  consumer,  cvu  aitcntlcn 
bi'tng  called  u>  the  fact  that  the  minimum 
price  In  docket  No.  16  was  18  cenu  ab<;v«  «h.t 
It  sitould  have  been,  and  In  dockrt  ti'.  21 
It  was  38  c'-nu  above  what  It  thould  httva 
been,  and  tluit  a  reprcscntattve  of  a  laik« 
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constim: •'2'  Sri-ain  In  New  York  complained 
bitterly  of  how  the  act  had  affected  X^e  con- 
sumer.-, not  cr.'y  in  New  York  but  throughout 
the  Nil'. en,  vho  h^v--  been  forced  to  pay  mil- 
lions ft  dollar-.  r.T.d  we  do  net  know  the  ex.^ct 
amount  vr.'^^rv  hjcauie  of  the  act  than  they 
Wfuicj  fit!  erw'>e  huve  paid. 

I  feel  that  wo  have  been  fortunate  In  hav- 
m?  the  c'lFCUa-ion  that  you  brought  to  us 
tcclnv  in  til'?  brc-d'-r  s..=pfc's  of  the  prrblem 
deahn?  with  the  underlying  philosophy  of 
this  ie,ri«lati  :■ 

You  have  tilled  our  attf'ntion  to  the  emer- 
gency acts  adopted  by  the  Congress  during 
a  grave  depresjlun.  detiuned  primarily  to  re- 
lieve unempk yment.  but  most  of  which  have 
been  contmufd  into  the  war  effort. 

For  Instance,  the  40-hour  week,  which  was 
a  depre.-siun  mou-ure  ric?lgncd  to  .spread  em- 
plrjy.nent  and  f>  Implement  the  policy  by  a 
50-rercent  overtime  payment .  which  was 
thought  to  b-"  .<;•)  heavy  the  average  employer 
could  not  afTcird  to  work  a  man  mere  than 
40  hours  in  1  week,  and  would  have  to  spread 
the  employment. 

E^■en  Mr  Henderson,  who  was  one  of  the 
chief  Witnesses  who  testified  before  the  joint 
meetings  of  the  labor  committees  of  the 
House  ai:d  Senate  on  behalf  of  the  40-hcur 
week  stated  to  our  committee  that  when  we 
had  full  employment  the  40-hour  week  should 
b"  relaxed,  and  of  course  everybody  knows 
that  we  not  only  have  full  employment  but 
nn  acute  labor  shortage,  and  yet  It  Is  not 
relaxed. 

So  In  a  word  you  have  called  to  our  atten- 
tion that  we  are  at  the  crossroads  with  re- 
spect to  legi.'jlatlon  that  will  affect  the  past- 
war  era,  at  a  time  war  spending  will  be  ended, 
and  the  need  for  employment  will  again 
arise. 

I  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  will  be  only  two  ways  by  which  that 
employment  can  be  furnished,  first  by  pri- 
vate Industry  and  second  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Emckt.  Or  by  the  two  In  cooperation, 

Mr  RoBERTSOv.  There  are  certain  post-war 
planners  who  believe  that  our  system  of  pri- 
vate cnterprl-'e  has  failed,  that  private  em- 
ployment will  be  unable  to  do  the  Job  In  the 
post-war  era,  and  they  are  therefore  drawing 
up  grand  plans  for  public  employment  on  a 
scale  never  before  witnessed  in  this  or  any 
other  country  that  was  not  under  a  dicta- 
torial form  of  government. 

Wbat  was  the  basis  that  you  told  us  on 
which  competitive  bujtness  in  this  country 
bad  always  rested? 

Mr  EMrxT.  EX)  you  refer  to  a  quotation 
Offered  from  James  Madison? 

Mr  noBrjiTsov  1  think  that  that  Is  enb- 
itiiutiHUy  whnt  It  wm 

Mr  Kmkkt  He  .«»1<I  »h«  ^ronornlc  founda- 
tl'.n  "f  »h?  fni»#d  Rt(it*>*  depen'led  iip"n  thw 
\tn^'\U!>\  f»nd  turvinii;  rtipnvi'j  of  m^n  fo  '■m- 
pUty    jrr». j»»r'/ 

^<(<|    t»Ui    I)ti4<,     l4,f^,^^l-ill^^r»     U't^it>-»a     U**l    »)' 

Mr   kmfMi    |  «>.|4t  u  »«•<*<!  n^^  |i«  <iti»«i|iy 

Ut   tnu^imti    *«(Vk    HtU    li,tim>HtUtt    hf    Ikhtieirw 

tlikllt^  tit  tul  u»  |(  loiild  t/y  roii(ll|il">i«  tiew 
Vflopi/itfiit  mid  let  tiiiw|<>tjt<Ml  profcrtfa*  uini  liU' 
proo-iMt-ni  i.t  iiuii(ii(/fmfnl  biul  «kiU  iind  or> 
gani'uuori  uiul  (he  us«  of  tiititfriiiltf  and  (li« 
nun:.^eint>nt  of  bUkine»<i  and  ttie  ucneritl  im* 
proNetiunt  of  iiidusiiy  to  better  berve  by  in- 
creasMii;  its  volume  and  serving  lt«  cualomer 
by  jMving  him  n  better  article  nt  a  less  price. 

Mr  RoncaT^ov  Does  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  believe  in  a  system  of 
private   enterprise? 

Mr.  Emebt.  Believe  In  it? 

Mr.  Robertson    Yes. 

Mr.  Emest.  Yes.  sir,  It  does.  It  believes  !t 
Is  e^-seuttal  not  only  to  the  economic  future 
of  the  ccimtry  but  It  expresses  In  the  eco- 
ncm.c  field  the  fundamental  principles  of 
lib.vty  under  law  that  lies  at  the  founda- 
ticn  of  our  governmental  structure. 


Mr  Robertson.  Can  a  system  of  priv.i'c  en- 
terprise compete  wrh  Govfrnment  in  tlie 
Induitrial  field? 

Mr.  Emert.  We.l.  no:  in  the  scr.sc  th.it  it 
the  Gcvornment  C'jmpete.s  with  its  own  cit- 
izen;, it  hn.s  muiiv  advantages,  obviously. 
over  the  citizen,  and  it  pays  no  ta.\es  and 
It  carries  no  insurance  and  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  .sell  or  recover  the  cost  of  Its 
operation.  It  suiTers  capital  lossrs  and  re- 
places these  by  :apitRl  appropriations,  and 
In  many  ca.-es  it  is  in  a  petition  to  recover 
through  taxation  the  losif;s  tliat  it  would 
su.Ter. 

But  it.  neverthi'less.  would  be  comixlled  to 
ms'Ct  the  same  ;Droblem  that  the  business 
mi;nager  must  meet,  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
once  said  In  one  of  hi.s  great  momcuT.-.  He 
said,  "The  hated  capitalist  l.s,  after  all.  only 
the  mediator- -thi?  prophet  who  has  to  ttncler- 
tai:e  to  prophesy  tlie  futuie  trend  of  human 
desires  " 

Mr.  RoEERTSov  Do  the  members  cf  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Mant:r.i^iurt.rs  engaged 
in  private  enterprise  believe  that  the  private 
enterprise  system  will  successfully  function 
in  the  P'.-)£t-war  period  If  civen  a  chance  to 
do  so  free  from  Government  competition? 

Mr.  EwERY.  Given  the  chance  to 'do  so. 
yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  In  the  pi.-sr-war  era  does 
the  National  As.sociatlon  of  Manufacturers 
favor  having  the  Government  fi.K  minimum 
prices  of  all  products  moving  In  interstate 
commerce? 

Mr.  Emert.  Ida  not  think  .-o. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Does  It  fuvor  fixing  such 
prices  for  any  product  thr.t  moves  in  inter- 
state convmerce? 

Mr.  Emery.  Of  course,  you  are  not  refer- 
ring now  to  public  utilities. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  merm  piivately  produced 
goods  and  commodities. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That   is  rljht. 

Mr.  Emery.  Th.it  Is  right,  we  do  not 

Mr.  RopERTSON  Is  there  any  product  thr.t 
moves  in  interstate  commerce  that  will  not 
In  some  way  be  affected  by  the  Goverumeni  s 
fixing  of  prices  r.f  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Emery.  I  do  not  get  that  last. 

(The  pending  question  was  read  by  the 
reporter.) 

Mr.  Emest.  Well.  yes.  I  think,  as  a  mafer 
of  personal  opiinon,  that  all  goods  relate 
themselves  In  a  (omplex  interdependent  eco- 
nomic structure  like  ours  so  thit  .»Il  costs 
of  oiwratlon.  of  every  kind  and  character, 
are  reflected  In  the  price  of  go<Hls  and  serv- 
ices, as  a  very  lamous  physirist  once  said, 
however,  dellcat'  th"  relation  may  be  he 
said,  a  man  does  not  flirk  the  n-hes  from  his 
c:ei*r  nor  drop  a  .•''•■ne  f  om  Ms  tinu<\  to  th« 
eroui'd.  fhnt  »h"  e'n's  (]i,  not  reset  littCn  th« 
IdTC  of  Kf/ivi-? 

Mr    Ufttftnrvi    'f»i»t   »ir /J  iit.'^rtly  l«  tfiw. 

i)iuif  >t^  «*!))«   fi  »i  >  I'lit  •'/  lilt:  uKi.i  =  1 1 '  III  I  try 

V'<i|  tliigii'  ti.)  Ill  |<i<f  U'l-"  li'ita  >tif  I'll'* 
of  <->  ul  iirtttl  '!>«  •(/{>•••-  hitaiui  ta  ]h  l(|jt 
Uii(ii.iiid>,<iit  Viiiit-y  1,1  Vl't/iiiiu/  W<ll  V.U 
I'lttiliol  nl'.tlhtt  u   I  a<  kUij/  flii'it   illid   It   ^ilidlli^ 

liiuci.ii.ie  und  u  wmsI.iiii^  ni.icluii''  Vvi(h<'Ut 
eleriiic  power.  If  the  p  iv.ef  for  that  loints 
from  Colli  the  price  of  c  .ul  utTects  It  When 
that  apple  Ktiirtii  to  niaritet  we  li^ad  u  on  (  ne 
of  our  spleiidid  Vhgtnia  railways,  the  Nor- 
folk ic  Western,  or  th-t  CUesaiieake  &  Ohio, 
and  they  have  got  to  buy  their  coal  to  h.iul 
those  apples. 

Coal  is  a  key  to  steel;  two  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  make  one  ton  of  steel  through  the 
US'"  of  coke  and  the  blast  furnaces 

Steel  enters  into  nearly  every  field  of  pro- 
duction, does  It  not? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  So  any  law  that  arbitrarily 
fixed  the  price  of  a  commodity  like  coal  ex- 
tends mucb  further  than  the  effect  upon  a 


little  housoholdor  whn  burns  10.  15  or  20  tons 
of  coal  a  year;  it  aifects  the  entire  industrial 
system  of  the  nation. 

Certain  witnesses  have  asked  us  to  believs 
that  the  reason  this  law  was  passed  for  tha 
coal  industry  was  that  it  of  all  industries  was 
in  th-?  mofet  precarious  condition  and  there- 
fore faced  utter  rum  or  chnos  unle.'^.s  it  had  a 
law  of  this  kind,  but  did  you  tell  us  this 
morning  that  in  1932.  193.?.  and  1934.  cf 
508.000  corporations,  only  1G25  percent  ha  i 
any  net  income  at  all? 
Mr.  Emery.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  So  that  the  coal  Indus- 
try  

Mr.  Emery  (interposing).  That  is  in  1931', 
Mr    Robertson. 

Mr.  RoPEr.TSON.  I  undrrstood  your  figures 
were  for  1932.  1933.  and  1934. 

Mr.  Emery.  No;  not  for  the  3  years.  I 
said  that  those  were  3  desperate  years  1  i 
which  the  number  of  corporations  with  net 
Income  was  cxcecdint'ly  low.  but  In  1932  it 
reached  the  lc\vcst  level  of  16,25.  I  said  that 
in  those  three  years  that  the  corporate  deficit 
was  very  great,  ar.d  I  cou'd  give  ycu  the  exact 
figures  if  ycu  cared  to  have  them. 

Miv  Por-ERTsoN  Well,  so  far  as  my  Immedi- 
ate objective  is  concerned,  it  Is  net  necessary. 
In  1933,  1934.  and  1935  we  commenced  the 
process  of  enacting  emergency  legislation  witi 
a  view  to  relleviijg  the  Intensity  of  the  de- 
pression and  one  of  the  first  was  called  the 
relief  and  recovery  act.  which  combined  N.  II. 
A.  with  $700  000  000.  I  believe,  which  looked 
mighty  big  in  those  days  but  has  since  been 
dwarfed  by  compari.son,  to  be  spent  on  cei'- 
tain  relief  projects 

Un.der  N.  R    A  .  lndusti7  committees  were 
set  up  which  adopted  codes  relating  to  pricrs 
and  to  sales  practices,  is  that  not  true? 
Mr    Emery    Yes.    sir. 

Mr  Robertson  Atid  we  had  a  cede  of  that 
kind  for  the  bitiimlncus  coal  Industry,  Is 
that   correct' 

Mr.  Emery  I  a'^sume  so,  yes.  sir;  all  indu!- 
trics  had  one. 

Mr  Robertson.  In  1G35.  In  the  Schecht?r 
c.se.  the  Supreme  Court  declared  N.  R.  A.  to 
be  Invalid  arid  unconstitutional.  Was  it  n3t 
then  that  Mr  Jolm  L.  Lewis  rolled  this  pliik 
pill  for  p.-'.le  plants  and  forced  the  coal  oper- 
ators to  sw.iUew  it? 

Mr.  Emery.  I  do  not  remember  Just  whf  n 
the   movement    beran,   sir. 

Mr.  RoBEKTsoN.  Well,  It  was  in  1935.  and  It 
was  at  the  instance  cf  Mr.  John  L  Lewis,  ai  d 
I  thcught  that  you  called  that  a  pmk  pill  for 
pale  plan's.  !«  that  right? 
Mr  FMrnY  That  is  right. 
Mr  FfoBERTsoN  D:d  you  eo  on  to  sav  that 
that,  pii)  7,r..«i  eo  ind.p.estiblp  that  It  did  liwt 
iayp  effrrt   f/^.r  2  veari  wnrt  4  mon'he'> 

Mr  Emmy  The  f)rst  bill  of  lf»15  v;;)=  ,f 
er/ijr<«>  held  Irvilld.  ftnd  fh*i  second  hill  -f 
i9^1  hrf^rn"  pnpC^'iVtt  mi  Jr»!9Cago  MfiM  *)i'n 
tttftC   >»«•   *   »f'»r'»f»f   rit   i»/1.(,if,rc<f  tjM'«f)    It', 'ft 

•  #'//»■■'  '■■  '■''  t"\,f,U,tti,^i  ,■'«  Htl't  "ii 
Ih  Oc  I  '■  '  I  !•  ;■■• 'it.t'.l  uti'i  ll'ttHiV  •).«• 
)■'         'I    '.f    •>.•  t  ■   u.lii  tttiiti  ■   Ul"    l|.<'««    Viite    h>t 

•  U  "■!  i,ni,a<  ,',i,    i.f    litUii'l.UI:i    (/«!'*•     (    )/«lleA«, 

l>U(.  *'  '  '  -  t.ftt' (til  ut^tit  ih"  utiihlnlijiiur 
livir  r*^'  ■('••oi/o'i'  ii  v>hi<h  (jiit  thti  ui:i  HhOtr 
did  <]|t«utioi(  of   1 1.1    ti'oiniiniUB  Cuiil  Ul*l> 

blOll 

Mr    Ro:it:KTv;N    H  ii    the    only   buhbtai>lia| 
chaiit<e   m.d   wt-   will   (li.^<  usa   that    later,   was 
the  lubor  prinisl'ii  wliu  h  the  Sui)rfme  Court 
threw  out  in  the  Carter  Coal  Co   cas*. 
Mr   Eme.ty    That  u  the  fir.'.t  act;  yes,  fclr. 
Mr   RouFRTsoN    And  the  1937  ret,  you  said, 
'    did  not  take  cfTfCt  for  2  \ears  and  4  months, 
with  respect    to   announcing    the   sustaining 
part  of  it  which  was  a  minimum  price  level. 

In    the    menntlme    had    not    Congress,    In 

furtherance   first  of   the   defense  effort,   and 

I    then  cf  the  war  cfTort,  relied  a  different  kind 

of  pill  that  we  micht  call  private  production 

'    for  public  projects? 

j        Mr    Emery    You  refer  to  the  development 
;    cf  the  defense  apprcpriationsV 
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Mr.  Robertson,  Yes,  sir;  what  we  call  war 
spending? 

Mr.  Emery.  That  substantially  began  In 
1910.  Of  course,  the  European  war  breaking 
cut  en  September  8,  1939,  had  an  Immediate 
effect  oti  our  economy,  because  the  nations 
attacked  immediately  came  Into  our  market. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Foreign  war  buyinp;  was 
not  the  major  cause  of  our  recovery.  Under 
the  Neutrality  Act  we  required  them  to  lay 
the  money  on  the  barrel  head  and  haul  it 
home  in  their  own  ships. 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  remember  that? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson,  So  that  the  first  point  that 
you  made  about  the  bill  was  that  the  coal 
business  was  net  the  only  sick  business  dur- 
ing the  depression,  the  second  was  that  It 
recovered  by  forces  other  than  those  that 
were  set  in  motion  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Act? 

Mr.  Emery.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  did  mention  it. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  offered  some  proof  of  that 
this  morning,  I  believe,  from  the  Income-tax 
statistics  of  1940. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  Mr.  Lam.b  went  Into 
that  quite  fully  and  showed  thr.t  even  for 
the  year  1940  the  coal  industry  had  been 
lifted  out  of  the  red  and  was  about  $16.- 
000.000  to  the  good,  on  the  favorable  side 
of  the  ledger.  Ycu  did  not  mention  it  this 
morning,  but  I  believe  that  you  will  agree 
with  me,  since  1940  war  spending  has  stepped 
up  from  $25,000,000  approximately  in  1940  to 
a  rale  slightly  in  excess  of  $100,000,000,000  In 
1943.  that  the  same  forces  that  lifted  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  out  of  the  slough 
of  desiiondeney  will  keep  it  lifted  and  carry 
It  to  still  higher  levels  unless  the  Office  of  ' 
Frlce  Administration  checks  it,  as  long  as  the 
war  lasts. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  should  hope  so. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  that  there  will  be  no 
need  for  any  minimuni  prices  during  that 
war   period? 

Mr.  Emery,  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  substantially  little  evidence  of  sales  at 
minimum  prices,   from   what  I   have  heard. 

Mr.  Robertson.  If  I  correctly  understood 
the  essence  of  your  testimony  to  us.  It  was 
that  ycu  see  no  necessity  for  the  continua- 
tion of  this  law  at  all  but  that  11  the  Con- 
gress decides  to  continue  It  you  had  some 
suggestion  to  make  that  would  do  the  Job 
withrut  carrying  forward  everything  that  Is 
now  In  the  act  and  that  would  confer  upon 
the  Solid  Fuels  Coordinator  for  War,  the 
power  to  fix  minimum  prices  and  maximum 
pricps  If  he  wanted  to  do  It. 

Mr  EMmT  I  sugcetted  In  the  outline  that 
1  fhottght  that  the  Presldf-nt's  Executive  or* 
d'r  of  April  1?>.  1^41,  »ii»h'/Tiz''d  th"  »')id 
tvfU  A/lmlj»l«frf>»'rf  for  War,  In  eonjuhcfjon 
icifh  <!(*•  Pti'-  A'\'tiiri>p'iH>'tT,  ♦'>  pi'i-vifi»  li't 
i)ii  *ipii<**it  "t  f^Jiyntimntft  ««'1jt»«»m*i(*  ''t  p*t'»n 
it,  tW  hi<UthUi>it»  II*  h*h*>t  t-ixii  0*»'>«  tfit 
li.t,    piii\i,ii   i,f    H,u    Vlut 

)(«.'   ht,*   <hol   J> 'V'«-»    tf'*l 

Mr  leitttuy  {  ttin  iin|yi«*M<l  wKh  it»<it  iUitl 
(«  111  <unjuiu(i/yji  Midi  the  I'lUM  Adiitii.Utrtf 
tor,  bfctuuie  he  U  llui  udvlttr  hi  lliu  Piicd 
Admwiutrutor  m  tli!»  fttld  and  tiiu  Piitu 
Adniinlttriitor  lb  not  iiutliunzi.d  to  act  with- 
out previous  cor.Eult&tion  wl  h  him  In  the 
Edjusiment  of  those  prices,  and  In  the  U^lit 
cf  the  purpose  for  which  those  powers  b.ie 
fc-lven  It  seems  to  me  that  whether  yeu  call 
It  minimum  or  maximum  or  other  adjusted 
prices,  that  It  Is  entirely  within  the  power 
of  the  Solid  Fuel  Administrator  or  the  Price 
Administrator  In  cooperation  with  him,  to 
make  those  adjustments,  and  that  is  re- 
quired by  the  nature  of  his  office.  In  order 
to  secure  the  amount,  quality,  and  move- 
ment cf  coal  that  Is  indispensable  to  the  war 
eli'ort. 


Mr.  Robertson.  So,  according  to  your  tes- 
timony, we  have  got  two  facts  that  stand 
out  like  a  lighthouse  in  the  fog: 

1,  The  Bituminous  Coal  Act  did  not  lift 
this  Industry  out  of  the  depression  but  war 
expenditures  did;  end 

2,  We  do  not  need  the  act  as  long  as  the 
war  lasts. 

They  are  two  well-established  facts,  ac- 
cording to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Fmery.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Therclore,  you  reach  this 
conclusion,  that  if  we  vote  now  to  continue 
this  ect  we  will  be  setting  the  pattern  for 
post-war  operations  of  the  Government  in 
business. 

Mr.  Emert.  That  Is  the  matte^  upon  which 
we  are  most  deeply  concerned. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Now,  let  us  analyze  your 
testim.ony  on  what  that  pattern  was  and  is 
and  will  be. 

You  tell  us  that  the  general  counsel  cf 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Crganlzatlons,  who 
drafted  the  act  passed  In  1395,  incorporated 
In  It  certain  essential  provisions  of  the  Wag- 
ner Labor  Relations  Act? 

Mr.  Emert.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  RoEERTsoN.  Not  the  provision  with  re- 
spect to  collective  bargaining.  We  did  not 
need  the  Vvagncr  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
establish  that.  It  was  a  fundamental  right 
that  nobody  that  I  have  ever  heard  contested, 
that  was  put  In  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act,  but  many  things  beside  tliat  went  in 
along  with  It, 

The  general  counsel  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  put  into  this  act 
certain  provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act; 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Emert.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  was 
the  general  counsel  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  sir,  but  I  know  the  pro- 
visions were  put  In  there. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Then  they  were  In  there; 
somebody  put  it  in  there. 

Then  the  drafters  of  this  act  in  1935  put 
In  the  new  theory  In  our  Government  that 
the  Government  could  use  Its  taxing  powers 
as  a  deliberate  penalty  to  compel  compliance 
with  a  so-called  social  reform. 

Mr.  Emert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Then  the  drafters  of  this 
act  put  In  the  provision  In  keeping  with  what 
Ben  Cohen  and  Tommy  Corcoran  deliberately 
put  in  the  draft  of  the  so-called  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  better  known  as  the  40-hour 
week,  a  provision  that  what  the  Supreme 
Court  had  said  In  the  Coronado  Coal  Co.  case 
was  not  Interstate  commerce,  was  Interstate 
commerce,  and  broke  down  to  that  extent  the 
dl«tlnctlon  previously  existing  between  Iriter- 
stafe  commerc*  and  lntfa«t«t«  co*nin«rce, 

ffiti  gnve  iiom«  feferencps  m  to  how  th*" 
Cfim^\iuiifm*f)  prrn-J-lofi  ihat  1h#  prnrt  vi 
C"t»i?f  f<«#  Ul  f«(»<1<»t*  \iMin\M4f  (•frtntn^tf^  mul 

Utpi  uii  ¥-»'«♦  ih*  >»«(«<»»>//««»  Mh4  ^hm  f^\M 

U^Ui4f  ^^u^  K4M»i«a*Urr«  Om>  4i)-MAHif  tiHtikl 

Mr   %M\tui   \  ii*v«  lr>«4  Ui. 

Mr  WibWfft'iv.  'nxtix  you  b*va  Itiiown  that 
they  have  ruled  thut  If  «  country  iMwmiU 
in  the  mountains  «aw«  a  plunk  thiit  U  put 
cii  a  bridge  on  a  little  mouiiiain  road,  and 
an  automobile  from  New  York  rolls  over 
that  bridge,  that  plank  la  then  in  Interbtato 
commerce,  and  the  sawmill  has  got  to  con- 
form to  the  standards  of  the  40-hour  week. 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  ruled  that  if  there  Is  a  two-story 
office  building  in  my  home  town,  and  an 
insurance  agent  representing  a  New  York  in- 
surance company  has  an  ofHce  in  that  build- 
ing, and  the  rocf  leaks  and  the  owner  of  the 
building  puts  a  shingle  on  the  leak,  the 
presence  of  that  insurance  agent  in  that 
building   makea    that   shingle   in   Interstate 


commerce  and,  therefore,  the  man  who  pro- 
duced the  shingle  bad  to  conform  to  tb» 
40-hour  week. 

I  could  sit  here  for  quite  a  period,  because 
I  have  t>een  harassed  world  without  end 
about  these  various  interpretations,  on  bow 
"he  40-hour  week  has  been  used  to  destroy 
every  concept  that  we  have  ever  bad  of  the 
Just  and  proper  distinction  between  inter- 
state commerce,  which  was  the  proper  field 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  intrastate 
commerce  which  we  thought  under  tbe 
Constitution  bad  been  reserved  to  the  States. 

Now,  that  principle  is  carried  into  tbls  act. 

Mr.  Euert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Ail  right. 

Then  we  bad  a  labor  principle  carried  Into 
this  act  that  so  far  as  I  know  was  not  directly 
involved  lu  any  of  tbe  other  depression  acts 
that  I  have  mentioned  or  can  think  cf,  and 
•Lhat  is  this: 

That  when  a  majority  of  tbe  producers  In 
a  given  indvistry  agree  upon  a  wage  scale, 
everybody  else  in  that  industry  bas  got  to 
pay  the  same  scale.    Tbat  was  put  In  here. 

Mr.  Emert.  That  refers  to  tbe  operation  of 
the  so-called  district  committees. 

Mr.  Robertson.  So  far  as  you  can  recall  or 
so  far  as  ycu  have  told  us.  of  all  of  these  varl- 
cus  devices  that  we  have  adopted  In  the  past 
10  years  in  the  name  cf  democracy  and  free- 
dom and  liberality,  tbat  is  tbe  only  one  tbat 
is  not  in  this  act  today  tbat  we  are  asked  to 
endorse  as  a  pattern  for  post-war  operatione. 

Now,  let  us  see  bow  this  legislation  was 
Implemented  to  make  it  even  more  effective. 

In  1933,  did  not  we  have  a  strike  In  tbe 
bitumlnotis  coal  Industry  to  compel  tbo 
unionization  of  all  coal  mines? 

Mr.  Emert.  I  do  not  recall  tbe  year,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  tbat  we  did,  and  Z 
think  tbat  through  tbat  strike  and  tbe  belp 
that  was  given  by  tbe  late  Hvigb  Johnson, 
then  head  cf  the  National  Recovery  Adminis- 
tration, and  of  certain  high-placed  ofQcials, 
that  objective  was  reached  and  tbe  mines 
were  unionized,  so  tbat  no  one  could  work  la 
the  bitiiminous  coal  field  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  union  and  the  union  could  not  work 
when  the  leaders  said,  "Tbe  contract  offered 
us  by  the  operators  is  not  satisfactory ." 

Was  not  tbat  done? 

Mr.  Emzrt.  I  did  not  tblnk  tbat  tbe  union- 
ization was  completed  until  tbe  ruling  of 
the  Mediation  Board  In  tbe  captive  mine 
case  a  year  ago.  I  thought  tbat  tbat  com- 
pleted It. 

Mr.  Robertsok.  Now,  the  next  mors  !n 
line  with  tbe  40-hour  week,  which  was  held 
not  to  go  far  enougb  for  this  Industry,  was 
the  35-baur  week  secured  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  written  Into  s  8-ystf 
contract  after  a  ;tfJli*;  Is  that  not  true? 

lAt   ttini.  I  did  ticrt  g*^  that  last. 

rrh*  Ifphti^t  i^fA  <h*  pfti6\ty%  <|t*^t<krfl  ) 

t?M>  (/M4f*MA«  W«  mM  tm  tm*^H  in  19 
thUtuu^.    Ws  mii  i»(t«  *  M^i  ti>Hm, 

Mf      M^^SMfM^    TlM     Hl'Hi     Itti'if,     tU4ilM 

Uitm  wnM  s  $tHkM  ov«r  Um  cUiks4  *iu>p  un4 
eKciusivs  reprsM-nuiUiQ  wtiich,  as  you  Mtd, 
cr^mpleted  the  program  ot  unU>nlMtU>n  I 
will  not  dwell  on  that  but  we  will  procssd 
to  the  meet  disastrous  strike  In  mf  opinion 
that  has  occuired  durlug  the  war  period— 
namely,  the  one  tbat  commenced  In  May  of 
1941    and   lasted   for   4   weeks. 

You  will  recall  tbat  tbe  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice of  tbe  D^partment  of  Labor  finally  com- 
pelled the  operators  to  agree  to  tbe  demands 
of  uniform  pay  after  Mr.  O'Neill,  represent- 
ing the  northern  operators,  bad  agreed  to 
an  increase  of  $1  a  day.  and  tbe  Appalachian 
operators  in  districts  7  and  8  were  hiked 
up  $1.40  a  day  and  in  tbe  Alabama  fields  tbe 
bike  as  I  recall  was  more  than  $2  per  day. 
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Do  you  remember  that  strike? 
Mr.  Emext.  I  remember  ihe  strike,  sir.  but 
I  do  not  remember  the  details  that  you  state. 

Mr.  RoBCHTSON.  That  Is  the  way  it  was  set- 
tled, according  to  my  recollection,  and  Ui  line 
with  the  labf.r  provision  Inserted  In  the  act 
of  1935.  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  who  was  the  moving  figure  In 
traming  that  bill,  was  the  essential  portion 
of  the  bill,  namely,  that  when  60  percent 
agreed  to  a  certain  wage,  they  all  had  to  pay 
It.  or  when  Ju^-t  a  majority  agreed  they  all 
had  to  pay  It. 

Mr.  Emert  Ycu  mean  In  the  act? 

Mr.  RoErHTSOM    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Emcxt.  In  1935  my  recollection  Is  that 
the  act  provided  that  where  the  majority  of 
the  employees  and  the  operators  agreed  upon 
a  wage,  that  that  became  the  prevailing  wage 
of  the  industry.    That  was  in  1935. 

Mr  RoBEXTsoN.  Now.  they  accomplished 
that  purpose  under  this  act,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  by  the  strike  that  commenced  shortly 
alter  we  agreed  to  continue  the  act  in  1941, 
or.  the  positive  assurance  that  the  continua- 
tion of  the  act  would  prevent  a  strike. 

Now,  there  is  Just  one  more  move  in  that 
same  direction,  which  wag  made,  as  I  recall, 
in  the  fall  of  1941.  when  Mr.  Lewis  decided 
that  he  would  bring  the  captive  mines  Into 
line  and  they  would  not  agree  voluntarily  to 
ccme  Into  line,  and  he  called  another  general 
strike  when  all  of  the  bituminous  coal  opera- 
tors other  than  the  captive  mines  were  Just 
Irnocent  bystanders,  so  to  speak,  but  be  ^ut 
them  down,  and  In  doing  so  did  he  not  rely 
upon  the  provlBions  of  thia  Coal  Act,  that 
whatever  happened  anywhere  In  the  coal  busi- 
ness affected  it  all,  and  therefore  he  had  a 
right  to  shut  down  all  of  the  privately  owned 
and  operated  mines  In  order  to  compel  the 
steel  companies  and  certain  other  companies 
that  had  what  they  call  captive  mines  to  fall 
Into  line  with  the  closed  shop  and  over-all 
«age  plan? 

Did  he  not  rely  on  the  provisions  of  this 
•cti  I  say.  In  calling  that  general  strike  and 
shutting  down  the  mines  of  everybody? 

Mr  Emxxt.  I  think  the  fundamental 
trouble,  Mr.  RoBntTSON.  was  that  In  the  en- 
deavor to  protect  the  right  of  organization, 
of  association,  and  of  collective  bargaining, 
the  parties  here  engaged,  that  great  power 
was  given  to  the  organizations  without  any 
corresponding  responsibility  for  Its  exercise, 
so  that  the  employers  were  left  in  an  utterly 
hopeless  position. 

Mr.  RoanrrsoN.  And  that  is  the  reason  that 
I  voted  against  the  Wagnet  Labor  Relations 
Act.  I  was  not  opposed  to  collective  bar- 
gaining, but  I  thought  it  was  one-sided,  and 
It  certainly  has  been  one-sided  In  Its  admin- 
istration since  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  Emexy.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr  ROBXBTSON.  And  I  voted  against  the 
Walsh-Hcaley  Act  and  I  voted  against  the  40- 
Hour  Act,  all  three  of  which  you  say  are 
rolled  up  Into  this  act  with  some  more  be- 
sides. 

Now.  I  have  outlined  to  you  the  labor  pro- 
visions put  In  the  1935  act.  and  the  way  that 
obJ?ctive  has  been  reached  through  a  series 
of  strikes,  and  I  ask  ycu  how  can  anyone 
stand  before  us  and  say  that  the  enactment 
of  this  act  had  nothing  to  do  with  wages. 

Can  you  tcl!  me? 

Mr.  Emest.  Net  I.  sir. 

Mr.  RoFEarsoM.  Why.  It  was  the  essence  of 
the  whole  movement,  to  be  Implemented,  of 
course,  by  a  pnce-flxing  scheme  under  which 
and  by  which  the  operators  would  be  enabled 
to  pay  these  increased  wages  and  pass  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production  on  to  the  con- 
eymer. 

And  so  wo  find  curselves  passing  an  act 
that  permits  the  organization  of  district 
boards  and  we  have  got  23  of  them  and  they 
can  act  separately  and  apart  or  In  unison. 


They  can  propose  to  the  Bituminous  Coal  Di- 
vision a  price  and  that  price  can  be  put  into 
effect,  but  you  said  that  when  the  oil  com- 
pany was  in  distress,  and  some  of  the  opera- 
tors got  together  not  to  fix  prices  and  not 
to  engage  in  any  cut-throat  competition  and 
not  to  do  anything  to  a3ect  the  price  of 
gasoline,  they  were  indicted  by  the  same 
Government  that  sponsors  this  cth'>r\v:.>^e 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  law,  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  Emery  I  said  that  the  court  there  held 
that  when  they  undertook  to  remove  dis- 
tressed gasoline  from  the  market  at  the  re- 
quest and  with  the  acquiescence  or  as  the 
court  said,  when  the  administrniive  authority 
winked  at  1^,  that  the  court  there  held  that 
the  endeavor  to  remove  this  distress  gasoline 
which  otherwise  would  have  ccme  en  the 
market  and  reduced  the  general  price  of  oil 
or  gasoline  that  that  agreement — that  that 
action,  not  agreement,  because  of  its  effect 
on  the  market  price  of  the  goods,  violated 
the  antitrust  act  because  it  affected  the  price. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  did  you  also  tell  us 
that  the  lower  court  Instructed  the  Jury  that 
if  these  defendants  had  contributed  in  any 
degree  to  an  Increase  in  the  price  of  eascllne 
they  could  be  found  guilty  and  should  be 
found  guilty? 

Mr.  Emexy.  The  lower  court  substantially 
Instructed  the  Jury  In  the  Socony-Vacuum 
case  that  they  should  find  the  defendant 
guilty  if  their  action  had  contributed  in  any 
degree  to  an  Increase  In  the  price  of  gasoline. 

Mr.  RoBiHTSON.  That  was  the  holding  of 
the  Court  in  the  oil  company  case,  and  we 
passed  a  law  that  If,  due  to  increased  wages 
or  any  other  factor,  the  costs  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  ton  goes  up  as  much  as  2  cents,  then 
we  must  make  a  change  in  the  price  and 
hike  it  up. 

Now,  that  act.  you  tell  us,  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  what  you  call  the  Sunshine 
case. 

Mr.  Emexy.  Yes.  sir;  the  act  of  1937. 

Mr.  Robertson.  A  beautiful  and  eupho- 
nious name  for  a  remarkable  decision  that 
was  handed  down. 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  that  Sun- 
shine case  the  Court  virtually  overruled  the 
decision  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  In  McCul- 
loch  against  Maryland,  In  which  he  handed 
down  the  famous  statement  that  the  power 
to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy,  and  he  re- 
strained the  State  of  Maryland  from  exercis- 
ing that  power  in  a  detrimental  way  against 
a  bank  which  was  then  the  property  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Mr.  EuEKY.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Roeehtson.  But  In  the  Sunshine  case, 
you  tell  us  that  the  Court  held  that  not  only 
In  collecting  revenue  could  the  Government 
destroy.  If  necessary,  but  It  could  destroy  de- 
liberately, purposely,  as  a  penalty  lor  non- 
conformity, and  upheld  the  19 '^ -percent  tax 
carried  in  this  bill,  to  crush  any  operator  who 
did  not  become  a  code  member;  was  that  not 
the  holding  In  that  case? 

Mr.  Emery.  I  think  that  there  Is  this  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  Robertson,  that  in  the  McCul- 
loch  case,  the  bank  was  an  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  and  they  held  the  State 
could  not  tax  the  Instrumentality  because 
that  carried  with  it  the  power  to  destroy. 

In  the  Sunshine  Anthracite  case  they  held 
that  the — the  court  held  that  in  regulating 
Interstate  commerce,  that  the  Congress  could 
use  any  power  which  it  possessed  to  sanction 
the  otherwise  valid  exercise  of  its  power  by 
using  the  taxing  power  as  well  as  any  other 
police  power  as  a  sanction. 

Mr.  RoBEXTSoN.  Then  there  were  some  com- 
munities that  got  a  little  sick  and  tired  of 
having  Jehovali"s  Witnesses  ringing  their 
doorbells  at  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
and  when  you  say  who  is  down  there  they 
would  holler  out,  "I  am  Jehovah's  witness." 
and  they  put  a  tax  on  the  distribution  cf 


the  literature  of  Jehrvah's  Witnesses,  so  high 
that  It  made  it  difficult  and  at  least  expensive 
for  them  to  witness,  and  that  case  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  E.MrRY  Well,  of  course,  that  tax  could 
r.'it  be  said  to  be  levied  expressly  but  it  was 
levied  on  the  circulation  of  any  pamphlet, 
and  the  Court  held  that  since  in  the  exercise 
of  religious  freedom  men  were  entitled  to 
express  their  religious  views  through  the  cir- 
culation cf  pamphlets,  that  the  power  to  trx 
when  applied  under  these  circumstances 
could  be  u.^ed  oppre.s;;ively  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  would  destroy  the  religious  freedom 
expressed  In  the  circulation  of  the  pamphlet. 

So  that  they  did  hold  there  that  the  power 
to  tax  was  the  power  to  destroy  or  could  be 
used  for  that. 

They  did  not  hold  that  it  had  been  In  this 
case,  but  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  Court  had  to  take  two 
bites  at  that  cherry,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  E.meey.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  the  case  in 
which  Mr  Frankfurter  said  that  In  dissent- 
ing with  that — I  am  recalling  his  previous 
statement — he  said  that  it  was  now  settled 
that  a  tax  can  be  a  means  for  raising  revenue 
or  a  device  for  reeulatlng  conduct  or  both; 
that  was  now  a  settled  doctrine;  and  I  tried 
to  point  out  this  morning  that  that  had  not 
been  the  doctr'ne  of  the  Court  over  a  century 
and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  develop,  if  I  understood  your  testimony, 
was  this:  The  decision  in  the  Sunshine  case 
was  in  essence  against  the  decision  in  Afc- 
Culloch  V.  Maryland,  and  the  Court  got  out 
en  a  limb  and  came  back  again  on  the  ground 
of  religious  freedom  in  the  final  decision 
made  in  the  case  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses;  is 
that  not  true? 

In  other  words,  there  had  been  no  con- 
tinuity of  policy  on  this  subject  of  the  power 
to  tax. 

We  thought  for  years  that  the  decision  In 
the  McCulloch  case  was  the  established  law 
and  then  the  Court  very  erratically  departed 
I  from  what  we  thought  was  established  law 
In  the  Sunshine  case,  attempted  to  follow 
that  latter  ruling  in  the  first  decision  in  the 
case  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  reheard  the  case 
and  reversed  Itself;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  So  I  ask  you  this  question: 

When  we  consider  all  of  the  regulations 
and  court  decisions,  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standard.^  Act.  that  has  changed  every  con- 
ception that  we  have  had  of  the  meaning  of 
interstate  commerce,  of  the  decisions  under 
the  Wagner  Liibor  Relations  Act.  where  It  was 
held  that  the  Court  had  no  power  at  all  over 
the  actions  of  labor  unions  that  might  wreck 
and  destroy  the  plant  of  their  employer,  and 
the  deci-sions  of  the  Court  on  the  subject  of 
taxation  that  we  have  Just  discussed,  using 
the  taxing  power  as  a  sanction  or  penalty  to 
compel  compliance  with  so-called  social  re- 
forms, when  we  consider  all  of  that  program 
and  speak  of  stabilizing  industry-,  do  you 
know  of  any  belter  way  that  Congress  could 
contribute  to  the  stabilization  of  industry, 
and  especially  with  respect  to  the  important 
problems  that  will  confront  us  in  the  post- 
war era.  than  to  stabilize  the  laws,  the  rules, 
and  the  regulations  under  which  Industry 
must  work  and  operate  during  the  war  and 
in  the  post-war  era? 

Mr.  E-Mt-RY.  It  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  that  could  be  made,  sir.  because 
we  are  in  a  fog  today,  very  must  like  the  man 
who  would  try  to  operate  under  a  famous 
Kentucky  statute  which  provided  that  any 
person  who  discharged  a  firearm  on  a  public 
road  would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
whether  it  was  loaded  or  not,  and  nobody  has 
ever  been  able  to  determine  whether  that 
phrase  applied  to  the  man  with  the  weapon 
or  the  weapon  itself. 
,       Mr  Robertson.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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OF 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Friday,  July  2.  1943 
Mr.  KENNEDY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me: 

On  the  eve  of  July  4,  in  the  year  1826,  the 
father  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
wasted  with  his  last  illness,  sat  up  In  bed, 
went  through  the  motions  of  a  man  writing, 
and  muttered  some  disconnected  phrases 
about  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Safety. 
He  seemed  to  be  making  a  supreme  effort  to 
live  until  the  Fourth.  He  never  said  so  In  so 
many  words,  but  once  or  twice,  as  the  sht-dows 
deepened  before  the  dawn  over  the  oaks  of 
Monticello.  he  roused  himself  to  inquire 
anxiously  If  it  was  yet  the  Fourth.  When 
finally  Informed  that  the  morning  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  had  dawned,  his  anxiety  left 
him.  At  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  Thomas  Jefferson  breathed  his  last. 

So,  on  the  very  day  on  which,  50  years  be- 
fore, the  birth  certificate  of  our  Nation  was 
signed,  the  man,  whose  faith  and  fortitude 
were  chiefly  responsible  for  it,  died.  God 
moves  In  mysterious  ways,  indeed.  His  won- 
ders to  perform. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  looked  back  from  the 
fullness  of  a  long  life  dedicated  without 
reservation  to  the  service  of  his  country  and 
his  fellow-men,  his  mind  must  have  re- 
viewed the  events,  the  struggle,  the  battles 
and  soul-searing  vicissitudes  that  preceded 
the  final  victory. 

What  a  sense  of  peace  and  satisfaction  must 
have  been  hi;  as  he  remembered  those  ring- 
ing affirmations  of  his  faith,  so  triumphantly, 
so  abundantly  vindicated— his  faith  In  the 
rights  of  man;  his  faith  "that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed     •     •     *" 

His  faith  in  a  free  press:  "The  only  secu- 
rity of  all  is  in  a  free  press.  The  forces  of 
public  opinion  cannot  be  resisted.  •  •  •  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  waters  pure  •  •  *." 
His  faith  in  religious  hberty:  "Almighty 
God  hath  created  the  mind  free  and  mani- 
fested His  supreme  will  that  free  it  shall 
remain  by  making  it  altogether  insusceptible 
of  restraints:  that  our  civU  rights  have  no 
dependence  on  our  religious  opinions  any 
more  than  our  opinions  in  physics  or  geome- 
try; that  the  opinions  of  men  are  not  the 
object  of  civil  government  nor  under  its 
Jurisdiction:  and.  finally,  that  truth  is  great 
a..d  will  prevail  if  left  to  herself,  and  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict  unless  dis- 
armed of  her  natural  weapons,  free  argu- 
ment, and  debate;  errors  ceasing  to  be  dan- 
gerous when  It  Is  permitted  freely  to  con- 
tradict them  ' 

His  faith  in  free  public  education:  "The 
mo.st  effectual  means  cf  preventing  tvTanny 
would  be  to  illuminate,  as  far  as  practical, 
the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  and  more 
especially  to  give  them  knowledge  of  those 
facts,  which  history  exhibiteth,  that,  pos- 
sessed therebv  of  the  experience  of  other  ages 
and  countrlts.  they  may  be  enabled  to  know 
ambition  under  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt 
to  exert  their  natural  powers  to  defeat  all  its 
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purposes  •  •  •  whence  it  becomes  expe- 
dient for  promoting  the  public  happiness 
that  those  persons,  whom  nattu^e  hath  en- 
dowed with  genius  and  virtue,  should  be  ren- 
dered by  liberal  education  worthy  to  receive, 
and  able  to  guard,  the  sacred  deposit  of  the 
rights  and  hbertles  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  that  they  should  be  called  to  that  charge 
without  regard  to  wealth,  birth,  or  other  acci- 
dental  condition  or  circumstance." 

And.  finaUy,  his  faith  In  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance and  resolute  valor  which  furnish  the 
bulwark  and  strength  of  our  libertied:  "We 
most  solemnly,  before  God  and  the  world, 
declare  that,  exerting  the  utmost  energy  of 
those  powers  which  our  beneficent  Creator 
hath  graciously  bestowed  upon  us,  the  arms 
we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to 
assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard, 
with  unabatlng  firmness  and  i>erseverance, 
employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties; 
being  with  one  mind  resolved  to  die  free  men 
rather  than  to  live  slaves." 

On  the  proud  and  solemn  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  our  Nation  and  the  death  of  the 
great    American    who   brought   that    Nation 
to  birth,  let  us  this  day  take  renewed  faith 
and    fortitude   from   Jefferson's   unshakable 
faith  and  fortitude;   let  us.  with  sober  re- 
joicing,   take    stock    and    Inventory    of    our 
spiritual  heritage  and  our  spiritual  resources; 
let  us  take  to  heart  the  profound  and  Im- 
perishable wisdom  and  truth  of  that  Amer- 
ican   scripture   which    Jefferson   bequeathed 
to  us — that  legacy  of  loyalty   and  sacrifice 
and  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can credo  which,  today  as  never  before   In 
our  history,  are  beset  from  within  and  men- 
aced   from    without,   distorted,    confounded 
and  encompassed  with  perils.    Let  us  with 
a  full  realization  of  its  Import  In  our  ap- 
pointment with  destiny,  carry  on  high,  as 
an    invincible    banner,    the   noblest   Instru- 
mentfdlty  ever  devised  by  man,  under  Prov- 
idence, for  the  good  of  man — the  Declara- 
tion of  Indejjendence. 


Superior,  Wii.,  Payi  Tribute  to  War 
Effort,  the  Greatest  Family  in  the 
World,  and  to  a  Great  ShipbuiUer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday.  July  1.  1943 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor 
of  attending  a  launching  of  the  Quint 
Fleet  at  the  city  of  Superior.  At  that 
time  the  city  of  Superior  played  host  to 
the  Dionne  quintuplets,  to  Naval  officials 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
to  thousands  of  people  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  was  an  event 
that  would  have  thrilled  the  heart  of 
any  Member  of  this  Congress  had  they 
been  there.  I  wish  at  this  time  to  insert 
in  the  Record  several  articles  and 
speeches  pertaining  to  that  event  be- 
cause it  will  undoubtedly  go  down  in 
history  as  perhaps  the  greatest  launch- 
ing ever  to  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
world: 

AODBESS    or  BOBZKT   BT7TIXS 

Distinguished  guests,  friends  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 


and  the  good  men  of  production  here  In  our 
own  yard,  all  of  us  in  the  Walter  Butler  Ship- 
builders organization  are  thrilled  at  the  priv- 
ilege that  has  been  extended  to  us  today,  in 
playing  host  to  the  worlds  most  famous  chil- 
dren and  their  parents.  We  are  happy,  loo, 
in  being  honored  by  having  as  our  guests  to- 
day, men  and  women  who  have  achieved  na- 
tional and  international  recognition  in  their 
service  to  their  countries.  Their  names  and 
their  deeds  are  synonymous  with  the  mighty 
war  effort  of  the  Un'ted  Nations.  We  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  honor  that  is  paid  us  today 
in  their  being  here  and  what  their  presence 
is  doing  to  further  the  now  existing  good  re- 
lations between  our  country  and  great  neigh- 
bor of  Canada. 

Significant,  indeed,  is  the  launching  her* 
today  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  these  five  ships, 
not  only  that  they  form  a  small  part  of 
the  production  genius  of  America,  but  more 
potently,  they  signify  the  "sting"  that  Amer- 
ican workmen  can  deliver,  from  one  end 
of  this  great  Nation  to  the  other.  Long 
hours,  day  in,  day  out,  will  not  deter  th« 
workmen  on  the  home  front. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  these  stalwart  men 
of  production  realize  the  Importance  and 
seriousness  of  their  work.  From  countless 
numbers  of  their  homes  they  have  even 
been  given  the  sorrowful  news  of  "missing 
In  action"  or  "killed  at  the  front";  yes,  the 
home  front  realizes  Its  task.  It  will  not  let 
false  Issues,  demagogic  leaders  or  Axis  prop- 
agandists Influence  the  big  pull  ahead. 

It  gives  me  deep  satisfaction  In  welcoming 
you,  to  be  able  to  point  out  that  this  occa- 
sion is,  in  no  small  way,  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  we  of  management 
have  had  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  unions  In  our  yard.  The  work  of  our 
labor-management  war  production  drive  com- 
mittee has  proved  conclusively  that  labor 
and  management  can  pull  together  and  hM 
contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  out- 
standing production  achievement  which  we 
are  celebrating  here  today.  Labor-manage- 
ment cooperation  Is  launching  the  ships  of 
freedom  now  and  It  muet  and  will  continue 
after  the  war  In  buUding  a  world  of  freedom. 
Stimulating  to  us  engaged  In  shipbuild- 
ing. Inspiring  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  in  this  yard  and  throughout  the 
nations,  is  in  the  magnificent  leadership 
that  has  been  given  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, by  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mlsslcn. 

Admiral  Land,  your  untiring  energies,  your 
boundless  enthusiasm  to  get  the  Job  done, 
your  undying  patriotism  and  loyalty  stands 
out  today  as  symtxillc  of  what  can  be  done 
on  the  home  front.  Speaking  for  our  men  In 
the  yard  for  this  Great  Lakes  region  engaged 
in  ship  production,  permit  me  to  thank  you 
for  Ijelng  with  us  today.  We  feel  greatly 
honored  by  your  appearance  here,  honored 
to  have  you  participate  In  this  international 
event  and  know  that  what  you  say  to  us  will 
remain  long  after  the  program  has  ended. 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  Admiral  Emory 
S.  Land,  chairman  of  the  United  State* 
Maritime  Commission.    Admiral  Land. 

ADDRESS   or   ADMIRAI.  KMORT   S.   LAND 

This  is  a  grand  sight  out  here  today,  five 
ships  ready  to  be  launched,  five  such  charm- 
ing, young  sponsors  as  the  Dionne  Quin- 
tuplet:; but  If  I  said  all  the  things  that  Im- 
pressed me.  Id  be  taking  up  all  the  radio  time. 
One  of  the  things  I'm  going  to  say  Is  this: 
People  used  to  say  the  Middle  West  wasn't 
Interested  in  the  merchant  marine.  Oh.  yee; 
it  is.  And  the  launchings  that  bring  us  here 
are  Just  a  symbol  of  the  fact  that  the  whole 
United  States  has  gone  to  sea.  One  of  the 
things  seen  here  that  has  aroused  my  feelings 
most  is  the  part  this  great  Middle  West  le 
playing  In  waging  this  war.    From  here  one 
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can  see  a  huge  grain  elevator.  I'm  told  It's 
the  largest  In  the  world.  It  stands  as  testi- 
mony that  the  mldwestern  farmer  Is  produc- 
ing his  share  cf  the  ford  to  feed  the  United 
Nations.  One  can  see  the  smoke  cf  railroads 
bringing  ore  from  the  earth  of  the  Midwest. 
I  have  seen — can't  see  them  from  here — an 
endless  string  of  ore  boats — a  moving  bridge 
from  mine  to  mill.  Here  one  sees  five  ves-sels — 
the  product  of  midwestern  suppliers  and  fac- 
tories, cf  mldwesiern  brains  and  labors.  I'm 
sure  there  are  millions  of  Americans,  particu- 
larly from  our  .'^abcards.  who  dent  rcnllze 
the  tremendous  load  the  Midwest  Is  shoulder- 
ing In  this  war — nor  do  they  realize,  even 
from  the  maps,  the  va.'^t  amount  cf  water- 
borne  trar.spcrtaticn  In  this  p^rt  cf  the  coun- 
try, ncr  the  mighty  part  the  Interior  of  th.s 
country,  fnr  from  both  oceans.  Is  taking  In 
our  great  shipbuilding  program. 

Certainly  If  Amrrlc;in's  don't  realize  It.  Hit- 
ler doesn't.  Net  yet.  If  he  did,  he'd  realize  as 
we  all  do  today,  what  a  slim  chance  he  has 
of  standing  up  for  long  against  the  resources, 
the  Industry,  the  shipping,  of  the  Mldwe.st. 
Then  add  to  that  what  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  Is  doing  for  the  full  development  cf 
American  strU:lng  power,  add  the  spirit  and 
fighting  power  of  United  Nations  and  Hitler 
doesn't  stand  a  snowball's  chance,  even 
though  he  has  robbed  the  wealth  cf  EXircpc 
and  dragooned  Its  millions  of  people  to  build 
the  Nac:l  war  machine.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  common  cause  we  share  with  the  United 
Nations,  we  are  building  these  ships  under 
the  lend-lease  program  for  our  British  allies 
to  operate.  As  one  looks  at  these  ehlps  now 
In  the  last  few  minutes  before  they  take  their 
virgin  bath,  we  see  them  as  a  total,  not  merely 
of  five  hulls,  of  so  many  tons  of  steel,  of  so 
many  man-hours  of  labor,  but  a  sum  of  many 
hands,  many  skills,  hearts,  hopes.  Tired 
bodies  are  In  them,  weary  brains,  but  a  total 
beyond  any  total  on  a  machine.  These  ships, 
built  by  Americans,  christened  by  Canadians, 
to  be  manned  by  the  British,  we  wish  them 
well  as  they  go  out  to  sail  the  seaa  carrying 
cargoes  of  victory.  Wherever  they  may  go  In 
their  work  I  hope  there  Is  one  specl.^l  trip 
they  will  make  be  It  soon  cr  later.  I  hope 
they  will  sail  into  the  seaports  of  Japan  with 
■uppUes  for  our  garrison  In  Tokyo. 

AODRZsa  or  aomibal  ttckert 

Because  of  limitations  in  the  dimensions 
of  ships  which  can  be  taken  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  sea.  Great  Lakes  shipyards  have  been 
assigned  different  types  of  ships  to  build 
than  those  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  deliv- 
eries from  seaccast  yards.  But  these  types 
are  Juot  as  sorely  needed  In  the  winning  of 
the  war.  This  shipyard,  and  Its  sister  yards 
here  and  across  the  river,  and  elsewhere  on 
the  Lakes,  have  a  most  essential  Job  to  do. 
With  every  ship  which  sails  from  the^e  yards, 
the  men  and  women  who  built  It  help  bring 
closer  the  day  of  final  victory  for  the  United 
Nations.  American  merchant  shipyards  to- 
day are  building  ships  at  the  most  staggering 
rate  in  history.  In  April  they  delivered  into 
service  157  vessels,  totaling  more  than  l.eOO.- 
000  tons  deadweight — carrying  capacity 
equal  to  a  freight  train  over  300  miles  from 
locomotive  to  caboose.  A  train  stretching 
from  here  almost  to  Mllkaukee.  In  terms 
cf  tonnage,  for  every  four  seagoing  ships  in 
all  the  world  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  men  and  women  In  American  merchant 
shipyards  have  built  an  additional  ship. 
And  by  the  end  of  this  year  they  will  have 
built  still  another  one.  There  Is  no  brighter 
picture  In  the  battle  of  production.  You 
knew,  and  I  know,  that  the  proper  place  to 
fl?:ht  and  end  this  war  Is  on  the  enemies'  soil. 
Our  fighting  forces  and  those  of  our  allies  are 
doing  their  part.  And  as  the  arsenal  of 
democracy,    America    U    working    day    and 


night.  But  we  can  train  soldiers,  manufac- 
ture munitions,  and  raise  crops,  until  we're 
blue  In  the  face — It  still  takes  thips  to  put 
the  "over"  In  "over  there." 


BuPEHiOR  Has  Eqtttpment  To  Aid  VC.\r  Ef- 
roRT — Ore,  Grain,  Coal,  and  Oil  F.vcilitils 
Here  Are  Leading  in  Nation  s  Industrial 
m.\chinesy 

(By  Clough  Gates) 

That  the  world's  most  f.'.mcus  little  ladles 
shcQld  choose  Superior  as  the  city  to  be  the 
Bcne  of  their  first  act  of  International  sig- 
nificance is  not  only  a  happy  choice  to  the 
people  of  this  section  of  the  country.  It  Is 
also  the  mcst  logical  cf  acts. 

The  first  journey  of  the  renowned  quin- 
tuplets to  their  ccuntrj-'s  siser  nation,  es- 
pecially on  an  errand  of  public  Importance, 
would  for  the  time  center  the  mlr.cis  cf  the 
people  of  two  great  countries  on  the  scene 
cf  tneir  visit.  They  are  coming  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  war  In  which  the  fa:e  cf  thtfo 
and  many  other  nations  depends  on  ultunate 
supremacy  en   the  high  seas. 

Although  as  yet  only  an  Inland  port  Su- 
perior Is  equipped  to  make  a  mcst  vi'al  con- 
tri'oution  to  the  cause  of  North  American 
maritima  supremacy — perhaps  the  greatest 
single  contribution  that  crai  be  mr.de  by 
any  one  port  en  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. 

Even  the  people  cf  Superior  have  been  slow 
to  realize  the  full  lmp.^rtaace  cf  their  city 
to  the  war  effort  of  the  Allied  Nations.  The 
news  of  the  quint  launciiing  here  en  May 
9  will  doubtless  be  the  vehicle  which  will 
Impress  this  fact  for  the  fL-st  time  en  the 
minds  of  millions  of  their  countrymen  and 
of  the  people  of  all  countries  wiieie  the 
press,  radio,  and  movie  news  reels  pcrnieate. 
For  the  quints  of  Callander  are  kncw.i  to 
every  household  that  these  agencies  reach. 
Their  every  experience  since  babyhocd  has 
been  eagerly  and  widely  chronicled,  but  in 
their  nearly  9  years  there  Ints  been  no  such 
experience,  no  such  adventure  as  this  thcu- 
Eand-niile  Journey  west  to  Sr.per:or  to  sponsnr 
five  merchant  vessels  built  in  an  aUled  land 
In   aid   of    their    mother   country. 

IIIETOR'C 

The  event  must  have  significance.  Only  fo 
would  the  Canadian  Gcvernmont  cfRcii.Is 
have  planned  with  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  to  give  the  occaslcn  the  sancticn 
of  two  great  governments. 

A  hlSLcrlc  event  In  a  historic  spot.  Why 
this  honor  for  Superior?  That  Is  the  ques- 
tion that  will  be  asked  all  ever  the  ccuntry. 
It  Is  the  opportunity  to  drive  heme  some  facts 
not  too  well  known  even  In  neighboring 
States. 

In  the  days  when  railroad  building  w?3 
Just  making  some  of  the  keener  minds  appre- 
ciate what  transportation  could  do  fcr  a  land 
of  such  vast  extent  and  resource.  Lake  Supe- 
rior seemed  to  point  like  the  finger  of  destiny 
to  the  expansive  Northwest  ccuntry.  One  of 
the  great,  eastern  editors  declared  that  one 
day  there  was  destined  to  be  a  great  city  at 
the  most  westerly  point  on  the  great  inland 
waterway. 

The  Soo  River,  coursing  over  a  barrier  cf 
granite  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
shut  the  greatest  of  the  Great  Lakes  out  fr^  m 
Important  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  chain.  Only  by  expensive  portage 
could  cargoes  be  transferred  from  one  to  the 
other, 

BOO  LOCKS  OPENED 

In  1855  the  first  Soo  lock  was  opened  by  the 
American  Government  and  the  large  vessels 
of  that  day  began  to  ply  betvceen  Superlcr 
and  Buffalo  and  points  between.  That  fact 
seemed  Important  to  residents  of  the  Lake 


Superior  country  of  that  day.  Already  small 
Iron  deposits  had  been  discovered  and  worked 
In  upper  Michigan.  And  there  were  forests 
to  be  cut  and  fish  from  the  deepest  and  cold- 
est cf  the  Lakes  to  be  shipped  to  the  eastern 
market.  Supplies,  Including  a  little  ccal, 
came  back. 

But  a  busy  seascn's  traffic  of  the  pioneer 
days  would  be  but  a  trickle  to  whut  this 
watercourse  sees  today.  With  total  tonnage, 
whlcli  in  1942  ran  way  bcyc^nd  the  ICO  CCO.f.CO- 
ton  mark,  the  Soo  Canal  has  long  since  taken 
position  as  the  scene  of  the  worlds  greatest 
concentration  cf  water-borne  traflSc.  The 
famed  Suez  Can.-.l  In  th?  center  of  E^jrasa 
and  Africa  and  the  wcnderful  Panama  Canal 
cf  the  Western  liemiFphere,  these  two  to- 
gether make  only  a  fair  rival  to  the  storybt  f  k 
acccniplishmcnts  of  the  boats  cf  Lake  Su- 
perior. In  all  the  history  of  the  world  there 
has  been  nothln;^  of  such  magnitude  devel- 
oped by  man's  activity  In  commerce. 

SrPEHIOR   IS    LE.\DER 

Superior  Is  the  greatest  sing'e  factor  con- 
tributing to  make  up  this  stupendous  tcial 
of  trafflc.  Situated  at  the  fecal  point  of 
oiigin  cf  the  greatest  single  item  of  th's 
traffic.  Iron  ore,  this  port  alone  pcurs  In^o 
the  ccmmerci:.l  stream  more  than  one-third 
of  that  tonnage  supplied  by  all  Lake  Su- 
perior ports.  Together  with  Its  twin  port  of 
Duluth,  total  shipments  of  Iron  ore  crowd 
close  to  60  percent  of  the  Soo's  volume.  In 
1942  the  United  St.Ues  Government  nsked  for 
90.000,000  tens  cf  Lalio  Superior  ore  and  got 
over  92,000.000  Of  this,  mere  than  31  500.000 
tons  went  from  Superiors  five  big  ore  dorks 
and  the  Duluth  shipments  cam.e  next  with 
over  23,0C0,C00  tons. 

Toe  Great  Northern  Railroad  Is  the  bg 
shipper  from  Superior,  hardllr^  ore  from 
the  Mesabl  Ran^e.  Tlie  Northern  Pacific  and 
Soo  handle  at  Superior  all  the  ore  produced 
by  the  smaller  Cuyuna  P.ange.  Duluth  decks 
handle  ere  from  the  Duluth,  Missabc  &  Iron 
KanaC  Read, 

HEAVY    ORE    TRAFFIC 

In  time  of  war  attention  centers  on  Iron 
ore.  In  other  years  the  volume  of  o'Llier 
products,  while  tisually  lighter  than  that  of 
ore,  at  times  suipasses  it.  Coal  and  grain 
are  the  closest  rivals.  Here  again  Supciior  s 
faciliues  ser\e  the  Nation  with  remarkable 
efficiency.  Superior  and  Duluth  constitute 
one  01  tlie  greatest  primary  grain  receiving 
centers  of  th'^  country. 

The  magnitude  of  this  traffic  is  Illustrated 
by  the  huge  elevators  located  here.  The  Twin 
Pons  have  storage  capacity  for  nearly  60,- 
000  iX)0  bushels,  of  whicli  about  55  percent 
Is  m  Superior  and  45  percent  is  In  Duluth. 
Similarly,  great  coal  docks  line  the  water 
front  Willi  acres  of  space  capable  of  storing 
some  lll.COO.OiO  tens  of  coal  from  th3  Penn- 
syivania,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia  mines. 
Again  Superior  docks  afford  about  55  percent 
of  the  coal-handiing  capacity.  This  city  Is 
also  an  Impertant  oil  and  gasoline  storage 
and  sh'pp.n-,'  point  with  tanks  that  hokl  over 
77.000.Oo3  gallons. 

Superior  s  matchless  railroad  facilities  are 
ably  equipped  to  take  care  of  the  land  end 
of  this  labulous  stream  of  trclBc.  Extensive 
yards  are  devoted  to  the  handling  of  incom- 
ing ore  and  gra.n.  No  transportation  center 
In  the  entire  country  has  as  many  miles  of 
trr.ckice  in  Ks  railroad  yards.  When  the 
late  fall  marks  the  closing  cf  lake  navigation 
ore  cea-ses  to  fluw  and  grain  slows  doun, 
these  extensive  yards  are  ava'lable  to  trans- 
fer almost  any  volume  of  outgoing  coal  that 
the  exigencies  of  winter  In  the  Northwest 
may  require.  The  facilities  are  made  co.-n- 
plete  by  almost  unlimited  power  In  mammoth 
eng.nes  and  carrying  capacity  in  modern  ore 
and  Irtloht  cars. 
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ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAT 

All  this  development  has  happened  here 
wiiliout  benefit  of  direct  access  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Contemplation  of  the 
vast  extent  oi  the  traffic  of  the  port  of  fcu- 
perior  as  an  inland  pert  gives  an  inkling  of 
what  will  be  when  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
rapids  arc  bypassed  with  channels  capable 
of  acccmmcdating  ocean  vessels.  Mure  than 
50  years  ncro  agi'vition  for  the  deep  waterv.-ay 
Improvement  betan  but  only  m  recent  years 
has  the  project  readied  the  stutte  where  sur- 
veys and  cQlc  al  estimates  have  been  made 
under  authority  from  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  Governments.  It  is  expected 
that  thiS  will  b:-  cne  of  the  principal  items 
on  the  Nations'  poft-wa  l*t  if  indeed  it  is 
not  actually  started  sooner. 

Yes,  the  quintuplets  have  cho.-en  well  for 
the  scene  of  their  hi-'-teric  gesture  of  Inter- 
national good  will  They  come  to  the  very 
source  of  that  power  on  which  the  forces  cf 
civilization  relv  in  their  supreme  effort. 


The  Cattle  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  McCORD 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Juhi  2.  1943 

Mr.  McCORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  article  by  Rodney 
Crowther  appearing  in  the  Baltimore 
Eveninp:  S'un  oi  June  29  relative  to  the 
cattle  situation  in  the  United  Statcsi 

C.ATTIEMEN   LaY    BlAME   FOR   BFEF  SHORTAGE  ON 

Washington 
(By  Rodney  Crowthrr) 

VV.ASHiNGTCN,  June  29.— With  more  cattle 
roving  tile  ranges  of  America  than  ever  before 
in  hi>t(jry  why  should  this  Nation  be  ccn- 
fiontcd  With  a  beef  famine? 

Department  e!  .Aszriculture  experts  estimate 
there  will  be  62.500.C00  head  of  cattle  on  the 
farms  and  ranges  of  the  country  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Practical  cattlemen— and  one  of 
them  is  Congressman  Kleberg,  of  the  great 
King  Ranch.^of  Kingsville,  Tex —today  said 
there  are  already  that  many  cattle  on  the 
fnims  By  January  1  there  will  be  close  to 
85,000.000  head,  Klixesg  claims. 

SfPPi  lES    SHRINKING 

Why.  tlien.  should  the  Nation's  .-upply  of 
die-std  meats  be  shrinking  tfiward  the  van- 
i.-hine;  point,  butcher  shops  by  the  thousands 
closinc;  down  m  the  Middle  West  as  well  ws  in 
the  Ea-t,  and  armed  lore  >s  even  in  the  cattle 
ccuiiti^'  findin:*  it  difHcult  to  fill  their  beef 
needs'^ 

Spokesmen  for  the  lIve^tock  and  packing 
Indistiy  say  the  aiuwer  to  these  questions 
cf.n  be  summed  up  in  three  words:  Confusion 
in  Wa'hinpton. 

This  conlusiem.  they  say.  Is  compounded  of 
three  parts — the  quota  system,  which  limits 
the  sliughter  of  livestock  for  civilian  con- 
sumption; Office  of  Price  Administration  ceil- 
ing prices  on  beef,  and  the  fight  between  the 
administration  ai^d  Congres.-.  over  price  roll- 
backs and  subsidies. 

WHY    KEEP  TO  QUOTAS? 

Wliat  1^=  this  quota  system?  Why  was  It 
evt".  imposed  m  tl.e  fir.-t  place?  Why  dejesnt 
tht   War  Food  Administration  abandon  It  at 


once  and  thus  set  the  livestock  moving  from 
the  farms  to  the  slaughter  pens? 

The  writer  asked  those  questions  today  at 
tht  Office  of  Price  Administration,  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  at  the  War 
Food  Administration. 

Spokesmen  for  these  agencies  assert  tliat 
if  the  quotas  were  abandoned  the  cliaos  would 
be  even  \vor.^e  than  It  Is  now. 

FEG.AN  UNDER  HFNDEHSON 

Tlie  quota  system  originated  in  the  Office    ' 
of  Price  Administration  wlicn  Leon  Hender- 
son was   running  that  orj'anization.     Mert- 
restriction  order   No.    1   cf   October    1.    1912, 
imposed  quotas  on  civilian  deliveries  of  beef. 

Tlie  percentages  have  been  changed  from 
time  to  time,  but  in  the  main  the  figure  has 
been  around  70  percent  of  the  1941  delivery. 

Sub.scquently  the  Food  Administration, 
wh.ch  had  been  a  Joint  affair  between  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  was  lodged  solely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  quota  system  became  a  prerogative 
of  Mr.  Wickard.  Later,  when  the  War  Food 
Administration  was  set  up,  with  Chester  C. 
Davis  as  its  head — a  post  he  quit  yesterday^ 
the  quota  system  moved  over  to  War  Food 
Administration 

TO    MAKE    SUPPLIES    AVAILABLE 

Why  was  the  quota  system  inaugurated  In 
the  first  place?     What  was  Its  purpose? 

'To  bring  the  beef  business  under  control 
so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the 
meat  needed  by  armed  forces  and  lend-lease," 
a  Government  spokesman  explained. 

The  limitation  was  not  Imposed  on  fed- 
erally inspected  plants,  but  only  on  slaugh- 
terers not  engaged  in  interstate  trade. 

SLAUGHTER   TO   CAPACITT 

In  other  words,  the  federally  Inspected 
plants  liave  always  been  able  to  slaughter 
to  capacity.  If  they  desired.  But  they  were 
required  to  supply  the  armed  forces  and  lend- 
lease  ahead  of  any  civilian  requirements. 

Under  the  law  the  Army,  the  Navy,  lend- 
lease  and  other  Federal  agencies  can  only  buy 
beef  from  federally  Inspected  plants.  These 
plants  account  for  about  70  percent  of  the 
entire  slaughter  of  beef  in  the  country. 

The  other  30  percent  are  those  which  kill 
only  for  distribution  within  State  boundaries 
and  for  the  most  pait  are  engaged  in  sales 
to  the  civilian  population. 

CUT  TO  70  PERCENT 

These  are  limited  In  the  cattle  they  can 
kill — limited  to  70  percent  of  the  kill  of  the 
year  1941. 

"Why  were  these  local  slaughterers  put 
under  this  quota  system?"  a  Food  Adminis- 
tration spokesman  was  asked. 

"Simply  because  this  was  necessary  In  order 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  beef  for  the 
armed  services  and  for  lend-lease,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"How  did  the  quota  system  achieve  this 
result?" 

SETTING  ASIDE   35   PERCENT 

"Simply  by  saying  that  the  total  slaughter 
In  plants  not  subject  to  Federal  Inspection 
must  be  limited,  and  that  of  the  unlimited 
slaughter  In  inspected  plants  35  percent  had 
to  be  set  aside  for  Government  use,"  the  Food 
Administration  spokesman  answered. 

Recently  the  requirement  was  raised  to  45 
percent.  This  does  not  mean,  It  was  ex- 
plained 45  percent,  of  all  cattle  killed,  but 
only  45  percent  of  steer  and  heifer  grade  of 
certain  army  weights.  Actually  it  amounts 
to  about  20  percent  of  the  grand  total  of 
all  cattle  of  every  description  killed  In  the 
country,  a  department  of  agriculture  official 
asserted. 


NOT  SATISFACTORY  ANSWni 

"But  none  cf  this  yet  explains  why  you 
have  to  put  noninspected  killers  In  a  strait 
Jacket,  why  In  the  face  of  a  virtual  nation- 
wide beef  famine  you  can't  Just  lift  the 
restrictions  and  let  local  killers  fill  the  de- 
mand," the  writer  said  to  the  Food  Admin- 
istration spokesman. 

"We  had  to  Impose  the  quota  In  the  start 
to  get  beef  for  the  Government;  and  we 
have  to  keep  It  on  now  to  continue  getting 
it,"  was  the  reply. 

WOULD    HAVI    TAKEN    ALL 

"Everybody  likes  a  good  piece  of  beef. 
And  with  the  workers  of  the  nation  stuffed 
with  money,  they  would  have  quickly  gobbled 
up  all  the  beef  In  sight  and  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  and  lend-lease  would  have  had  none. 

"If  you  didn't  have  restrictions,  you'd  have 
no  control.  And  with  no  control,  you'd 
have  no  beef  for  the  services.  Necessity  com- 
pelled us  to  inaugurate  the  quotas.  Neces- 
sity ccmples  us  to  keep  them." 

WHY   NOT    LIFT    RULES? 

"What  necessity?"  the  WTlter  asked.  "If 
the  cattle  are  Jammed  on  the  farms,  the  de- 
liveries 10  Chicago,  New  York-New  Jersey 
pens.  O.maha,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  and 
other  cattle  pens  near  the  vanishing  point, 
and  the  butcher  shops  of  the  big  cities  clos- 
ing down,  why  not  lift  the  restrictions  and 
say  to  the  local  slaughterers:  'Go  to  It  and 
kill  all  you  can  get.'  " 

"Because  the  small  civilian  plants  would 
quickly  gobble  up  every  t)eef  In  the  land  and 
the  services  would  get  none,"  the  food 
spokesman   retorted. 

PREFER    CIVILIAN    MARKET 

"They  are  not  particularly  Interested  In 
selling  to  the  Government.  They  would 
prefer  to  serve  their  own  customers.  In  their 
own  communities.  And  with  the  pockets  of 
the  workers  everywhere  bulging  with  money. 
It  wouldn't  be  long  before  they  would  get 
all  the  beef  and  the  boys  In  the  Army  and 
Navy  would  get  none." 

But  the  cattlemen,  the  packers,  and  spokes- 
m.en  for  them  today  pointedly  denounced 
the  quota  system. 

SISFD     BLACK     MARKET 

"It  Sired  the  black  market,"  was  the  com- 
ment of  Congressman  Kleberg.  "The  black 
market  is  patently  the  outgrowth  of  Govern- 
ment  regulation." 

In  this  assertion  the  Texas  Congressman 
was  backed  strongly  by  Judge  J.  O.  Mon- 
tague, counsel  for  the  Texas  and  Southwest- 
ern Cattle  Raisers'  Association,  who  was 
visiting  him  at  the  Capitol. 

"You  must  remember  that  there  was  no 
beef  problem  In  this  country,"  said  Con- 
gressman Kleberg,  "until  the  Government 
Inaugtirated  its  quota  system  and  Imposed 
its  ceiling  prices.  Before  this  there  had 
been  no  visible  evidence  of  an  over-the- 
counter  shortage." 

BOTTLENECK'S     CAUSE? 

Why  are  the  feeding  ranges  and  farms  of 
the  Nation  glutted  with  cattle?  Why  are  the 
shipments  to  the  big  packing  centers  at 
the  moment  less  than  half  of  a  year  ago? 

These  questions  were  put  to  the  spokes- 
man  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"For  one  reason,  because  the  farmers  are 
holding  the  cattle  and  expecting  higher  prices. 
For  another,  because  of  the  immediate  tin- 
settlement  resulting  from  the  subsidy  con- 
troversy." 

"CONFUSION"  BLAMED 

The  same  question  put  to  Congressman 
Kleberg  and  Judge  Montague  at  the  Capitol 
today  brought  this  reply: 
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"One  word  wtll  explain  everything— con- 
fusion," said  the  two  Tcxans  who  are  out- 
standing cattle  experts. 

"II  you  were  In  the  business  you'd  no  more 
know  where  to  turn  than  the  cattle  growers 
throughout  the  Nation.  Already  clamped 
down  by  mistaken  Government  policy,"  they 
are  subjected  to  this  new  confusion  over 
roll-backs  and  subsidies.  The  cattle  growers 
don't  know  whether  they  are  going  to  be 
the  victims.  The  killers  don't  know  where 
they  stand." 

NO   LIMrr  ON  SOMX 

But  a  Department  of  Agriculture  spokes- 
man when  pressed  for  a  specific  statement  as 
to  why  cattle  should  not  be  arrivlrg  at  the 
Chicago  and  other  pens,  contented  himself 
with  the  observation  that  'the  federally  In- 
spected slaughterers  can  slaughter  all  they 
want  to;  there  Is  no  ;lmit  on  them." 

The  War  Focd  Administration  here  has 
been  advised  by  the  American  Meat  Institute 
that  last  weeks  output  by  mnjor  packers  was 
only  about  50  percent  of  normal.  The  num- 
ber of  cattle  slaughtered  at  federally  In- 
spected plants  dropped  to  153,000.  compared 
With  173.000  for  the  preceding  v.eek  and 
273.000  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 
Indications  are  that  the  d:cp  will  be  even 
sharper  this  week. 

ONLT    28   PKBCXNT   LOT 

After  supplies  are  earmarked  for  the  armed 
forces  less  than  23  percent  of  the  restricted 
output  Is  available  for  civilians.  It  was  stated. 
Authorities  here  Insist  that  a  great  many 
slaughterers  in  the  nonlnspccted  areas  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  quotas,  used  up 
all  their  quotas  within  a  month  or  two  earlier 
this  year,  and  now  can  kill  no  more  v^ithout 
violating  the  quotas. 

In  fact.  In  some  areas  of  the  coimtry,  they 
say.  slaughtering  has  been  In  excess  of  quotas, 
and  many  killers  face  suspension  of  their 
permits. 

The  writer  pressed  various  authorities  here 
to  state  Just  "why  the  farmers  and  cattle 
growers  appear  to  be  on  a  strike." 

The  situation  can  be  summed  up  In  a  fe'v 
words:  Packing  house  cattle  buyers  generally 
have  lowered  their  offering  prices  and  the 
buyers,  on  their  part,  have  refused  to  pay 
the  prices  the  farmers  are  asking.  The  paclt- 
ers  say  they  are  already  losing  money  on  beef 
and.  what's  more,  they  are  not  at  all  certain 
they  will  receive  the  subsidy  payments  prom- 
ised them  to  compensate  for  losses  under  the 
roll -back. 

MAKKET  SrrS  THI  PRICK 

"The  farmer  can  ask  all  right,"  said  Con- 
greasman  Fui.mer,  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  "but  If  nobody  will 
pay  him  what  he  asks  then  he  Is  stuck  with 
his  cattle.  And  that's  that.  Farmers  don't 
set  tlie  price;  the  market  sets  the  price — 
even  If  It  means  a  lcs.s,  the  farmer  has  to 
take  It  or  leave  it  alone." 

Some  authorities  here  say  that  because  of 
the  general  air  of  confusion  and  uncertainty 
the  growers  for  the  moit  part  are  Just  wai.ln^. 
But  there  have  been  son-o  suggestions  that 
a  great  many  cattle  are  find.ng  their  w..y 
ln:o  black  markets. 

The  American  M'-at  Institute  states  that 
ere  of  the  best  Indications  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  black  market  Is  the  Increased  volume 
cf  country  hides  mov.i.g  Into  the  market. 
Iv  the  6  moi-.tlis  to  the  end  of  Apiil  tlus 
volume  was  41  percent  higlicr  than  a  year 
prcvicus.  despite  the  fn.ct  that  coiaitry 
siau  htcrers  m^.nly  are  u:.der  quotas. 

The  War  Meat  B:.»rd,  r.cw  In  session  In 
Chicago,  l3  trying  to  find  a  scluticn  for  the 
beef  nuida!?,  particularly  h.p.ng  It  can  find 
a  \\:;y  to  stem  sup;"Ues  reaching  the  blac's 
ira'li.'t.  and  niach  nory  fcr  cs^uting  a  ccn- 
Unucuj  flow  from  the  farms  to  the  pens. 


THXOW  OUT  QUOTA  STSTXM 

Congressman  Klkbzkg  declares  there  Is  only 
one  answer  to  the  muddle:  "Throw  awav  the 
ridiculous  figure  of  70  percent  of  the  1941 
kill,  and  stimulate  the  slaughter  of  about 
C.OOO.OCO  extra  head  cf  cattle  to  fill  up  the 
gaping  holes  In   the  Nation's  refrigerators." 

"How  ridiculous  to  operate  a  program  of 
shortage  in  the  midst  of  plenty,"  he  said  to 
Congress  In  a  recent  statement  on  the  cattle 
situation. 

'"The  present  course  not  only  promotes 
famine  but  fans  Inflation,"  he  ccmmenied 
today. 


Tin 


Conditions  in  Coal  Mining 


EXTENSION  OF  RET.IARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOhUS 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2.  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  exiend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  tiie  fol- 
lowing article  from  American  Metal  Mar- 
kets, dated  June  30,  1943: 

TIN MrMEERS   OF   METAL   rN-DUSTT.Y    WILI  IN'G   TO 

BACK    EECONSTRUCnON    FIN.^NC^    CCKPOUATiCN 

EATHEH  THAN    EOAF.D   OF   ECONCISIC    WARFARE 

VICE   PRESIDENT   WAIXACE    NOTWITHSTANDTNG 

New  York,  June  29. — Vice  President  V.'al- 
LACE.  in  accusing  Sscretary  cf  Commerce  Jc^se 
Jones  of  carrying  out  obstruction!.<-t  lact.cs 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Boaid  of  Econcnic 
Warfare,  and  of  failing,  when  the  rcspunsl- 
bllity  was  his.  to  create  siiSicjent  stock  piles  i!f 
critical  materials  and  drugs,  has  brought  into 
public  view  the  d.flerences  which  have  Icr.g 
been  known  to  have  existed  between  the 
Board  cf  Economic  Warfare  and  the  Reccn- 
struction  Finance  Corporation  crgaiuzations, 
particularly  the  Metals  Reserve  Company. 
This  report  Is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  re- 
spective merits  or  demerits  cf  the  Board  cf 
Economic  Warfare's  activities  since  It  was 
given  complete  control  of  all  public  purchase 
Import  operations,  but  It  can  be  said  that  the 
opinion  definitely  prevails  in  metal-trade 
c.rcles  that  the  Job  which  was  very  eQcientiy 
handled  by  Meials  Reserve  durinj;  the  imio 
when  It  had  the  responsibility  and  the  power 
to  purchase  strategic  metals  abroad,  had  bet- 
ter have  been  left  in  its  hands. 

Mr.  Wallace  says  that  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  hps  tried  fcr  over  a  year  to 
do  its  Job  In  spite  of  the  c'ostruciicn  which 
Mr.  Jones  has  employed  Ircm  time  to  tir.ie, 
but  It  Is  to  b?  wondered  whether  the  Vice 
President  is  able  to  distinguish  between  what 
h-"  describes  as  "c'csrruction"  and  the  export 
opinions  of  those  wlio  know  whcvecf  tli.y 
speak.  It  is  to  te  wondered  whether  the  Board 
of  Eccncmlc  Warfare  has  in  its  cis-iniraticn 
any  who  have  a  knowledite  of  such  things  as 
tin,  tungsten,  manganese,  copper,  and  Ziiic 
to  compare  with  that  possessed  by  the  men 
who  have  directed  the  policies  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Metals  Reserve  Company.  Cer- 
tainly It  can  be  said  that  Metals  Reserve  c'ces 
net  have  in  i*s  whole  orgaii!za«^;cn  any  such 
crass  ignorance  as  has  been  displayed  by  seme 
Beard  cf  Economic  Wariare  "e.xperis." 

We  should  a'l  have  re.ison  to  be  thankful 
that  Metals  Reserve  Ccmyr.nv  was  in  tlie 
saddle  when  the  movement  to  accumtiLue 
tin  in  a  large  way  was  un:lertaken  aO^ut  3 
years  ago.  Its  acccmpli^^hiuents  were  such 
that  the  tin  sltuatlcn  has  been  and  still  is 
comfortable  despite  the  f-ct  that  vce  arc  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  I^reiia  scurcei  lor 
our  supphcs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  3  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  able  address  regard- 
ing the  coal  situation,  which  was  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary 
of  th"  Interior,  and  Solid  Fuels  Adminis- 
trator for  War.  The  address  was  broad- 
cast over  the  Blue  Network  from  station 
WM.AL  on  June  30,  1943. 

Tncre  b?ing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows  1 

I  have  come  to  this  microphone  tonight  to 
taik  ab'_ut  c  )al — and  to  talk  about  it  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  The  time  has  passed  tor 
cratonal  shadow-boxing  on  this  subject. 
The  time  has  also  pa.ssed,  in  my  opinion,  for 
mere  hlfih-powercd  emotional  appeals  to  any 
ma.n  or  to  any  prcup  of  men  to  be  patriotic. 
Thf-  man  who  tonlr/ht  or  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day  does  not  carry  his  full  share  In  this 
C(  untry  s  fi^ht  either  does  not  understand 
t!ic  Immediate  crisis  that  we  face  or  he  de- 
liberately sabota;jes  In  that  fight  in  the  hope 
that  our  enemies  may  win 

Right  at  the  bes^inning  I  want  to  go  on 
record  as  inshtlng  that  the  m.en  in  the  mines 
are  net  salxiteur.-^.  The  men  in  the  mines 
are  not  dcli'cerately  tossing  their  picks  into 
the  ccal  production  cogs  to  help  the  enemy. 
I  .=;ay  this  without  qualification.  I  do  not 
offer  it  as  pan — or  as  a  sop  to  the  men  who 
mire  c-al.  I  believe  It  even  though  wliat 
the.'-e  men  have  done  recently  has  Interfered 
seriously  with  the  smooth  operation  of  cur 
war-making  machinery. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  men  who  mine  coal 
are  in  the  category  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
understofxl  or  felt  the  urgency  of  the  real 
cnsis  that  we  face  here  at  home  and.  conse- 
quently, the  crisis  that  cur  armed  forces  lace 
abroad.  And,  I  may  add.  these  men  are  not 
alone  in  that  ignorance,  nor  is  It  confined  to 
a  single  gr^iip  in  cur  society. 

Eut  tonight  I  want  to  stick  to  coal.  This 
is  a  subject  about  which  there  Is  a  great  deal 
cf  ccnfi;sed  thinking  and  diverse  opmion. 

I  don't  think  many  listeners  will  disagree 
with  such  a  stati-mcnt.  Btit  I  dcn't  want  you 
to  take  my  wed  alone.  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  sin-.ple  lllus' rations.  Let  me  quote  from 
a  few  letters  picked  at  random  from  a  single 
day's  mail  coming  to  my  cfP.ce. 

Hore  is  a  m.an  who  writes  from  the  East. 
Re  says:  "My  solution  is,  why  in  the  name  of 
ccmmon  decency,  to  say  nothing  of  common 
hcg  sense,  don't  you  take  the  mines  a-^ay 
from  the  operators?" 

Here  Is  another  proposed  solution — this 
time  frr-m  just  arrcis  the  burder  in  Canada. 
This  follow  Is  Just  as  Intense,  tut  he  talrrs 
what  you  might  call  the  cppcsite  slant.  Ha 
says:  "Why  don't  you  end  'h?  strilte  by  freez- 
ing; all  union  funds  and  arresting  Lewis  and 
other  union  leaders  for  treason?" 

A  m.an  writes  from  the  South  to  say:  "I 
wcukl  like  t)  make  a  sii^rtesticn  en  how  to 
breok  the  c  al  strike.  Secure  cnou;:;!!  v.ar 
prisoners  and  put  tiiem  to  v,crk  opeiaimg  the 
mines." 

Another  letter  comes  from  a  miner's 
daughter.  She  lives  out  in  the  Midv.ost. 
She  says:  "Yes;  I  nirrce  wholeheartedly  tii-.t 
the  mmers  should  not  strike,  and  they  also 
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feel  that  way,  but  they.'too,  know  that  If  they 
want  to  make  a  decent  living  for  their  fami- 
lies, they  must  receive  better  pay." 

And  here  is  one  from  a  soldier  in  the  Air 
Force  who  says  tliat  he  was  the  champion  coal 
loader  of  his  mine  before  he  joined  the  Array. 
He  writes:  "•  •  •  I  am  for  the  miners, 
though  I  do  not  want  them  to  strike.  I 
would  like  to  hear  that  the  Government 
raised  their  wage?  for  them.  Mining  is  tough 
wuik,  and  I  would  still  rather  load  coal  than 
enjoy  myself  in  the  Army,  because  I  feel  as  if 
I  haven't  d me  anything  for  my  country  yet, 
and  I'll  do  anything  my  country  calls  me  to 

do." 

Those  are  a  lew  of  hundreds  of  suggestions 
and  ccminents  that  I  get  every  day.  They 
leprcicnt,  in  total,  every  possible  shade  of 
opinion  on  this  Important  subject.  Cut  mty 
also  represent  a  gcod  c;e:.l  ol  conlu.v.cn,  wiau 
unity  IS  what  we  need,  when  a  single  loca 
mu.=  t  prevail  supported  by  everyone  every- 
where— the  idea  that  we  must  mine  cuai  to 
win  this  war,  and  anything,  anything  at  all, 
which  Interferes  with  mining  th.;t  ccal. 
makes  victory  harder  and  could  make  vic- 
tory imposj'blc. 

This  wculd  teem  to  say  that  1  favor  the 
mining  cf  coal  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
contract  between  the  coal-mine  owners  and 
the  miners.    I  meant  to  say  just  that. 

It  would  also  teem  to  say  that  1  lavor  min- 
ing coal  whether  miners  do  or  do  not  get  a 
raije  in  w.-.g-s.    I  me.mt  to  say  that,  too. 

It  would  also  seem  to  say  that  I  lavor  min- 
ing ccal  whether  mincis  are  paid  lor  portal- 
to-portal  time.     I  also  meant  to  say  that 

I  say  these  things  simply  because  coal 
must  be  mined  in  great  qiiantltics  it  we  are 
to  win  this  war.  Nothing  is  more  important 
than  victory.  No  one  listening  to  me  to- 
night would  deny  this  statement.  Every 
American  knows  it  to  be  true.  And  no 
American  can  fail  to  understand  why,  if  he 
reflects  on  the  consequences  to  himself  and 
his  country  of  defeat  by  the  Nazis  and  the 
Japanese. 

I  also  say  the^e  things  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  definite  hardships  exist  so  far  as 
the  miners  are  concerned.  I  know  full  well 
that  they  have  hone.n  complaints.  But  I 
also  know  that  some  day  the  cause  of  those 
complaints  will  be  removed.  It  may  be  no 
comfort  to  the  miners  to  know  that  others, 
too.  are  serving  their  country  under  eco- 
nomic disabilities,  but  this  Is  the  fact.  All 
of  us  must  continue  to  serve  until  the  need 
passes,  disability  or  no  disability  economi- 
cal! v. 

Notwithstanding,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  in  recent  years  toward  greater  economic 
Justice  for  the  mass  of  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try We  have  a  long  road  ahead.  The  major 
obstacle  on  that  road  is  the  enemy  that  we 
are  now  fishtlng— the  enemy  we  must  de- 
stroy before  we  can  resume  our  march  to- 
ward the  better  things  for  which  this  coun- 
try stands.  Consequently,  anything  which 
Impedes  this  major  effort  becomes  a  delay- 
ing action,  a  drag  on  our  military  effort  and 
a  threat  to  victory. 

Let  us  face  the  realities  of  this  situation 
squarely.  As  I  have  suggested,  it  Is  not  the 
miners  alone  who  have  grievances.  Here  in 
Washington  not  a  day  goes  by  but  what 
some  group  of  citizens  exercises  the  historic 
right  to  petition.  Every  one  of  these  groups 
has  a  complaint— many  of  them  just  ones. 
Manufacturers  complain  that  they  can't 
make  enough  profits  if  the  Army  and  Navy 
renegotiate  their  contracts  to  bring  their 
prices  down.  Farmers'  representatives  want 
higher  prices  for  their  farm  products.  Pack- 
ers want  Office  of  Price  Administration  price 
ceilings  remioved  so  that  they  can  make  more 
money.  Labor  groups  want  their  wages  in- 
creased to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
And  so  It  goes — and  goes  every  day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  each  of  these  special 
groups  tends  ti  overlook  the  major  Issue— 
the  winning  oi  the  war — for  the  Immediate 


Interest  of  the  particular  group.  This  Is 
natural.  It  is  human.  Ordinarily,  I  could 
not  complain  very  vigorously  about  it.  But 
today — on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  military 
campaign  of  history,  when  every  muscle, 
every  sinew,  every  ounce  of  blood,  and  all  of 
the  guts  that  we  have,  must  be  pledged  to  a 
single  purpose — the  complaints  of  no  man 
or  group  of  men  can  be  placed  above  our 
military  goal.  Is  there  anyone  who  doubts 
this?  is  there  anyone,  who  taking  thought 
of  the  awful  consequences  of  defeat,  couid 
disagree?  Or  are  there  those  among  us  who 
are  not  yet  coiivi:-.ced  that  this  is  not  a 
game  that  we  are  playing,  that  It  is  not  a 
weakling  against  whom  we  have  raatciied 
our  arms?  If  there  be  such  among  us,  let 
me  warn  him  now  that  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  stark  proof  will  be  had  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  struggle  that  will  be  convincing 
even  to  those  few  oX  little  faith  who  still  may 
doubt. 

We  could  GO  b.'.ck  tonight  over  the  history 
of  the  present  ccal  contriA-crsy  if  there  were 
any  profit  in  that.  Hov.ever,  I  think  that 
we  should  try  to  look  at  the  history  we  hope 
to  make,  rather  than  moan  over  the  dreary 
months  of  stalling,  bickering,  backbiting 
and  oral  bludgeoning  through  which  we  have  I 
just  pas.'^ed  with  the  mine  ov.-ners  and  the 
mine  unicn. 

Behind  us  are  23.000  000  tons  of  coal  that 
we  did  not  produce  in  May  and  June  beci.use 
of  this  dispute.  Ahead  of  us  is  the  neces- 
sity for  the  greatest  production  that  we  have 
ever  attempted.  The  goal  is  600,000.000  tons 
cf  bituminous  ccal  and  65.000.000  tons  cf 
anthracite  this  year  and  half  of  the  year  is 
already  behind  us.  Yet  more  than  half  that 
total  production  is  still  below  ground.  But 
the  miners,  somehow,  can  acMally  make  up 
for  this  loss.  They  will  produce  prodi- 
giously as  they  have  In  the  past  when  we 
called  upon  them  for  extraordinary  produc- 
tion. They  will  be  Inspired  by  the  thought 
that  out  of  the  cold  and  dark  bowels  of  the 
earth  Itself  they  will  dig  us  the  victory  that 
will  spell  for  them  and  their  children  peace 
and  security. 

These  goals  were  not  set  without  much 
study  and  expert  calculations  of  our  war 
needs.  They  were  known  to  the  coal  indus- 
try and  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  long 
before  the  exphation  of  their  contract  on 
April  1.  Everyone  with  more  than  a  little 
knowledge  of  coal  mining  realized  that  it 
would  take  an  enormous  and  continuing 
effort  to  achieve  them.  Even  so,  there  was 
resistance  on  the  part  of  some  operators  to 
working  a  6-day  week.  There  were  com- 
plaints, too  many  of  which  proved  to  be  well 
founded,  that  operators  were  trying  to  chisel 
out  of  their  contractual  agreement  to  pay 
time  and  one-half  for  the  sixth  day  of  work. 
There  were  also  weU-founded  complaints  that 
absenteeism  was  too  high  among  the  miners 
to  give  us  assurance  of  meeting  our  goals. 
Yes;  here  were  some  people  placing  their  own 
interests  ahead  of  those  of  their  country- 
people  falling  to  comprehend  the  importance 
of  their  action  in  its  relation  to  the  gigantic 
task  of  winning  this  war  and  winning  It  aa 
speedily  as  possible. 

These  things  that  I  mention  happened 
many  weeks  ago.  Time  has  passed.  We  have 
taken  north  Africa  In  the  meantime.  Wo 
have  conquered  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
Islands  on  our  way  to  Italy.  We  are  face  to 
face  with  the  Invasion  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  And  that,  you  all  must  know,  will 
bring  us  finally  face  to  face  with  the  full 
strength  of  our  Germany  enemy. 

In  the  shadow  of  this  campaign,  can  any 
man's  private,  individual  problems  amount  to 
more  than  a  pin  prick  on  the  hide  of  an 
elephant  as  compared  with  the  great  public 
and  collective  problem  confronting  every 
American  and  every  citizen  of  the  nations 
with  which  we  are  allied?  It  Is  truly  a  col- 
lective effort  that  we  mtist  make,  submerg- 


ing beneath  a  single  purpose  many  of  the 
private  Interests  that  we  can  properly  protect 
in  happier  times. 

Specifically,  what  would  a  lack  of  victory 
mean  u  all  of  us — miners  Included?  It 
would  mean.  In  concrete  terms,  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  living  than  has  prevailed  In  this  great 
Nation  for  many  years.  It  would  mean  less 
to  eat,  less  to  wear,  less  to  spend. 

It  would  mean  less  of  everything  for  miners 
and  operators  alike      It  would  mean  less  of 
everything  for  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
candlestick  maker.    There  would  not  be,  nor 
could  there  be,  ns  much  as  we  have  had  for 
the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  or  even 
the  thief.    This  is  "war— total,  all-enveloping 
war — from  v.hose  effects  no  one  can  escape. 
And  if  we  are  to  win.  everyone  must  contrib- 
ute hi-s  full  share,  and  that  means  sacrifice 
In  the  true  sense  cf  the  word.    Ccme  to  think 
of  It.  what  small  m.casure  of  sacrifice,  if.  in- 
deed, any  at  all,  have  we  made  here  at  home 
since  this  war  bc<-an?    None,  save  those  whose 
beloved  cncs  have  fallen  In  the  conflict,  has 
yet  riven  more  than  a  minimum  to  this  fight. 
Tiiere  is  n    irtrntion  on  my  part  to-expect 
a  greater  contribution  from  the  miners  than 
frcm  any  other  group.     On  the  other  hand, 
so  long  as  I  am  chaiged  with  the  responsibil- 
itv  of  operating  the  Nation's  coal   mines,  I 
cannot  expect  that  their  contribution  shall 
be  IcFs.  and  that  goes  for  the  operators  of  the 
mines  as  well. 

On  May  2  President  Roosevelt  said:  "I  be- 
lieve now.  as  I  have  all  my  life,  in  the  right 
of  workers  to  Join  unions  and  to  protect  their 
unions  I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear 
that  this  Government  Is  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing now  to  weaken  those  rights  in  the  ccal 
fie'ds."  I  share  this  view  of  the  President's. 
I  also  believe  in  the  rlgh*  of  a  man  to  private 
property  and  In  honest  private  enterprise. 
I.  therefore,  have  no  intention  of  snatching 
the  mines  from  their  rightful  owners.  How- 
ever, the  Government  has  had  to  assume  su- 
pervision of  the  Nation's  coal  mines  In  thle 
protracted  dispute.  That  has  become  neces- 
sary because — and  I  repeat  and  emphasize  it 
once  more— we  must  have  every  ton  of  coal 
that  we  can  dig  just  as  fast  as  we  can  dig  it 
out  of  the  ground.  It  Is  perhaps  difficult  to 
visualize  clearly  what  stoppage  of  coal  pro- 
duction for  a  single  day  can  mean  in  thii 
f.ght  to  which  millions  have  already  pledged 
their   lives    and   for   which   thousands   have 

already  died.  „   .^  ,. 

We  normally  produce  about  2,000.000  tons 
of  coal  each  day  that  the  mines  are  worked. 
That  gives  us  enough  bituminous  coal  to 
make  the  steel  required  to  build  324  Liberty 
ships— the  ships  that  carry  the  stuff  to  the 
men  who  are  fighting  our  war  around  the 

world. 

It  provides  us  with  enough  bituminous  coal 
to  provide  the  power  to  haul  1.276  freight 
trains  of  100  cars  each  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  trains  loaded  with  the  am- 
munition and  supplies  needed  by  our  fighting 
men  In  the  Pacific. 

That  1  day's  supply  gives  us  enough  an- 
thracite coal  to  heat  33,718  famUy  dwellings, 
or  a  city  of  100.000  person*— and  heat  those 
homes  all  winter. 

There  is  another  point  that  the  miners 
In  particular  should  not  overlook  In  these 
hard  days  when  the  cost  of  living  pressed  their 
pockett)ooks.  For  every  day  the  mines  are 
not  worked,  the  miners  lose  »3,500,000  In 
wages— and  I  don't  think  that  any  of  \u 
can  afford  that  extravagance.  especlaUy  If  we 
have  families  to  support. 

But  I  am  sure  from  what  I  have  seen  afd 
heard  recently  that  many  thousands  of 
miners  are  realizing  their  responsibilities  to 
their  country  as  well  as  to  their  sons  and 
brothers  in  the  armed  forces,  and  because  of 
that  realization  they  are  eager  to  puxsue  the 
tough  Job  of  digging  coal.  I  have  hsd  let- 
ters from  such  men.  I  have  had  telegrams 
from  various  fields  all  teUlng  this  story.  But 
I  have  had  others  telling  of  a  small  minority 
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here  arc!  there  who  still  attempt  to  persuade 
t.ie  majonty  that  th?y  ore  being  scld  down 
the  river  by  anyone  whose  name  can  be  used 
ccnvfnlently. 

I  also  hear  that  these  men.  seeking  to  pre- 
vent fellow  miners  frcm  digging  coal,  urge 
them  not  to  tre.ii^asi  on  mining  property.  To 
all  mintrs.  I  want  to  say  this:  The  coal  mines 
today  are  in  the  custody  of  the  people  ct  the 
United  Stales  Government.  Miners  are  citl- 
ecus  or  the  United  S'atcs.  They  are  not 
tre;  passing  when  they  go  Into  the  mines  to 
dig  the  coal  that  their  country  needs,  par- 
ticularly when  the  coal  mines  are  In  the 
custody  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Elates — their  Government.  If  there  Is  any 
trespass,  the  guilty  men  are  these  few  who 
\jrge  that  this  coal  be  not  mined. 

I  can  ajBoure  the  men  who  mine  ccal.  and 
Bli  othirs.  that  their  Government  does  not 
sell  the  citizens  of  thla  country  down  any 
xjver  at  any  time.  For  superior  reasons  of 
rational  policy.  It  must  frequently  say  to  Its 
citizens:  "Thia  you  Eliall  not  do" — or  even: 
'•This  you  may  not  get  at  this  time  regard- 
less of  how  right  your  demands  may  be." 
60  far  as  my  Job  in  the  coal  industry  is 
concerned,  mine  workers  and  mine  owners 
shall  enjoy  no  advantage  one  above  the  other. 
Each  has  his  Job  to  do.  and  It  is  my  responsi- 
bility to  supervise  their  doing  of  that  Job. 

It  was  With  that  thought  In  mind  that  I 
talked  with  the  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  on  the  three  occasions  that  1  h;.ve 
Been  him  since  this  dispute  begin.  It  was 
Tvith  the  same  thought  m  mind  that  I  have 
talked  with  the  mine  owners  singly  end  in 
groups.  There  have  been  no  deals,  no  off- 
the-record  agreements,  nor  any  private  com- 
mitments, made  either  to  John  L.  Lewis,  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  the  operators'  organ- 
iTations.  or  to  any  single  operator.  And  it 
Is  not  my  Intention  to  make  any  deals  with 
either  group  now  or  In  the  future.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  »  firm  understanding  can  soon  be 
rearbed  between  the  miners  and  the  opera- 
tors Such  an  understanding,  within  the 
ezistlDg  law  and  the  policies  of  the  Gcvera- 
tnent  U  of  primary  public  importance  It 
would  be  of  extreme  benefit  to  the  success 
ot  the  wmr  that  we  Oght.  and  Incidentally  a 
token  of  the  good  will  that  has  not  been  con- 
spicuous In  the  negotiations  thus  far.  There 
must  be  an  agreement  eventually  and  the 
sen'ilble  thing  to  do  Is  to  reach  one  as 
quickly  a£  possible.  To  do  so  would  also  be 
en  evidence  of  mutuul  good  will  and  good 
faith. 

The  lack  of  good  will:  the  failure  on  both 
Btdes  to  proceed  directly  and  promptly  to 
an  agreement  has  dene  great  damage  to  the 
coal  Industry.  Such  actions  as  have  been 
entered  upon  the  public  record  In  recent 
months  have  Inflamed  public  sentiment  to  an 
extent  that  is  dangerous  in  time  of  war. 
They  have  inflamed  the  Congress,  which  felt 
compelled  to  pass  a  most  stringent  law  de- 
signed to  prevent,  or  to  outlaw  strikes  In  en- 
terprises taken  over  by  the  Government  It 
Is.  In  my  opinion,  most  unlikely  that  the 
coal  dlfflcultles  can  be  abolished  by  the  stroke 
of  a  pen — any  pen.  Whether  that  be  possible, 
we  shall  see.  But,  possible  or  impossible,  it 
should  not  nave  been  necessary. 

There  should  be  that  quality  of  leadersbip 
In  labor's  councils,  which  adjusts  its  griev- 
ances with  management,  without  resort  to 
extremes  which  embarrass  production  for  war 
at  such  perllotis  times  as  these.  Indeed,  we 
have  already  seen  examples  of  the  kind  of 
leaders-hip  to  which  I  refer.  We  have  seen 
Instances  of  labor  statesmanship  in  this  war 
of  which  labor's  rank  and  file  may  be  proud. 
We  have  seen  groups  hard  pressed  economi- 
cally submit  to  majority  opinion,  despite 
their  rery  definite  feeling  that  their  cause 
was  Just.  By  going  back  to  work  on  prac- 
tically the  same  terms  aa  prevailed  imder 
thc:r  last  contract  (which  has  been  continued 
In  full  Xoroe  and  effect  by  the  Government) 


the  miners  have  entered  Into  a  competition 
in  gentrcalty  of  which  they  are  en  tilled  to 
be  proud. 

Only  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation — between 
the  miners,  operators,  and  the  public — can  we 
achieve  the  kind  of  unified  effort  within  cur 
home-front  ranks  that  is  so  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  tntwise  pha.^e  of  the  war  that 
we  are  now  entering.  It  is  expected  of  us  by 
cur  allies.  It  Is  of  vital  lm:;ortrince  to  them 
and  absolutely  esKential  to  ourselves.  W'.'  w.U 
fail  neither  our  allies  ncr  ourselves.  Leiist 
of  all  w:il  we  betray  the  high  Ideals  of  lib- 
erty that  we  serve. 

Those  nre  not  mere  words.  They  are  facts; 
the  facts  thst  we  face.  Trry  are  inescapable 
and  failure  to  meet  them  honU-cn  points  to 
disaster.  Surely  the  coal  Inciu.^try,  owners 
and  miners,  are  aware  cf  all  of  them  as  are 
all  cf  the  rest  of  us.  Con.<=cquentIy.  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  act  ac^nrdinfrly,  which 
mf»ans  In  such  a  way  that  they  v.i'.i  do  their 
full  share,  carry  their  f",ll  biirc'en  of  this 
greater  task — the  preatpst  thr.t  this  Nation 
has  ever  attempted.  It  Is  upon  coal  that 
success  depenrt.s — coal  fcr  heat,  cc  al  for  po%ver. 
coal  for  medicine,  coal  fcr  chemica's.  ccal 
for  oil.  era!  for  coke.  ar:d  coke  f'~r  s'ocl,  and 
st'cl  for  ships  and  puns  and  tank.s  anc!  p'.ancs. 

Those  are  mere  facts,  cold  facts.  They  a.-e 
some  of  the  hard  facts  cf  war. 

It  Is  cn<il  that  we  need.  We  need  It  ur- 
gently. And.  pray  God.  it  Is  ccal  that  we  will 
get. 


One  Handred  and  Sixty-sever.th  Anni- 
▼ertary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— Thoihas  Jefferson's  16  Points  of 
Good  GoYernment 


R.'EMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  3,  1S43 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
will  be  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-sev- 
enth anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  written  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  great  political  philosopher  of  all 
time. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address  Jeffer- 
son laid  down  in  16  points  what  he  calls 
the  sum  of  good  government.  I  will 
read  from  that  address,  and  will  take 
the  liberty  to  num.ber  those  16  points 
and  set  them  out  by  paragraphs.  In 
that,  the  most  historic  address  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Mr.  .Jefferson  said: 

About  to  enter,  fellow  citizens,  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  duties  'Which  comprehend  every- 
thing dear  and  valuable  to  you.  It  is  proper 
that  you  should  understand  what  I  cfeem  the 
essential  principles  of  our  Government,  and 
consequently  these  which  ought  to  shape  its 
administration.  I  will  compress  them  within 
the  narrowest  compass  they  will  bear,  stating 
the  general  principle,  but  not  all  Its  limita- 
tions. 

He  then  lays  down  the  following  16 
points: 

First.  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all 
men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion, 
religious  or  political. 

Second.  Peace,  commerce,  and  honest 
friendship  with  all  nations — entangling 
alliances  with  none. 


Third.  Tlic  support  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments in  all  tiicir  ri'ihts,  as  the  most 
ccu.iixtent  administrations  fcr  our  do- 
mestic concerns  and  the  surest  buhvarks 
a:-;ainst  anti-Republican  tendencies. 

Fourth.  The  preservation  of  the  Gen- 
cv.d  Government  in  its  whole  constitu- 
tional viETor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  cf  our 
peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad. 

Fifth.  A  jealous  care  of  the  right  of 
election  by  the  people — a  mild  and  safe 
corrective  of  abuses  v.hich  are  lopped  by 
the  sv.ord  cf  the  revolution  where  peace- 
able remedies  are  unprovided. 

Sixth.  Absolute  acquiescence  in  the 
decisions  of  the  majority — the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  republics  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal  but  to  force — the  vital  prin- 
ciple and  immediate  parent  of  despotism. 

Seventh.  A  well-disciplined  militia — 
our  b;st  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the 
first  moments  of  war  till  Reculars  may 
relieve  them. 

Eighth.  The  supremacy  of  the  civil 
over  the  military  authority. 

Ninth.  Economy  in  th.e  public  expense 
that  labor  may  be  li^-hlly  burdened. 

Tenth.  The  honest  payment  of  our 
debts  rnd  sacred  preservation  of  the 
public  faith. 

Eleventh.  Encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  commrrce  as  its  handmaid. 

Twehih.  The  diffusion  of  information 
and  the  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the 
bar  cf  public  reason. 

Thirteenth.  Freedom  cf  religion. 

Fourteenth.  Freedom  of  the  press. 

Fifteenth.  Freedom  of  person  under 
th''  protection  of  habeas  corpus. 

Sixteenth.  Trial  by  juries  impartially 
se'ected. 

These  principles,  he  says,  form  the 
bright  constellation  which  has  gone  be- 
fore us  and  guided  our  steps  through  an 
ace  of  revolution  and  reformation.  The 
wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood  of  our 
heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their  at- 
tainment. They  should  be  the  creed  of 
our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civil  in- 
struction, the  touchstone  by  which  to 
try  the  services  of  those  we  trust;  and 
should  we  wander  from  them  in  moments 
of  terror  or  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  re- 
trace our  steps  and  to  retrain  the  road 
which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and 
safety. 


Nation  Faces  Severe  Food  Shortage 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI'VES 

Saturday.  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  turned  down  the  program  oi 
givine;  Chester  Davis  full  control  eve:.' 
the  N.^.tion's  food  supply  and  vetoed  tht; 
antisubsidy  legislation  he  closed  the  door 
of  opportunity  for  an  abundant  food  pro- 
duction. He  did  this  against  the  advice 
of  farm  organizations,  food  processors, 
distributors,  and  every  American  citizen 
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that  feels  it  his  duty  to  pay  his  own 
grocery  bill.  These  farm  groups,  com- 
po-sed  of  practical  men,  know  how  to  ob- 
tain maximum  food  production  which 
will  provide  protection  a.cainst  starva- 
tion and  incidentally  a.eainst  inflation. 

This  admini.-^traticn.  under  the  leader- 
ship and  guidance  of  Frankfurter,  Hop- 
kins, Cohen,  and  company,  must  assume 
the  respon.^ibiiuy  for  the  lack  of  food  due 
to  their  impractical  approach  to  the  food 
problem  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  rerrci table  that  the  President  is 
surrounded  with  so  many  men  who  know 
little  or  noihinc;  about  the  food  problem. 
It  makes  no  difference  w  ho  is  the  nominal 
Food  Administrator.  We  have  had  three 
of  them  in  the  past  4  months.  None  of 
them  has  had  a  chance  to  do  a  real  job 
because  the  real  power  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  this  rroup  of  N.^'A'  Deal  theorists 
headed  by  Frankfurter,  Hopkins.  Cohen, 
and  company.  This  group  in  Washing- 
ton appears  to  be  more  interested  in  re- 
making the  American  way  of  life  than  in 
getting  food  production. 

All  food  authorities  agree  that  Amer- 
ica faces  a  severe  food  shortage.  We 
cannot  win  the  war  and  the  peace  with- 
out food.  Food  is  ju.st  as  important  as 
tanks,  planes,  guns,  and  ships.  This  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  develop  a  defi- 
nite and  well-planned  food  program. 

The  chief  factors  which  are  causing  the 
food  shortage  are  lack  of  experienced 
farm  help,  too  much  regulation  from 
Washington,  misunderstanding  of  the 
farm  problem  in  Washington,  need  for 
profit-insuring  prices,  lack  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, lack  of  wooden  containers,  early 
frosts,  spring  floods,  the  wage-freeze 
order,  the  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  the  administration's  lack  of 
confidence  in  producers,  processors,  and 
distributors.  Of  course,  weather  condi- 
tions will  have  a  great  bearing  upon  the 
final  results  of  the  1943  crop. 

In  this  land  of  plenty,  where  present 
food  rationing  provides  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply so  that  no  one  needs  to  go  hungry, 
we  had  better  start  tightening  our  belts 
a  little  tighter,  as  there  are  more  serious 
times  ahead  of  us.  Present  supplies  will 
looi:  Uke  a  surplus  compared  with  what 
we  may  have  to  face. 

In  the  past  the  public  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  there  were  vast  quantities 
of  food  and  that  the  farmer  was  a  prof- 
iteer. Our  producers,  the  farmers,  did 
break  all  records  in  food  production  last 
year.  However,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
helping  the  farmers  but  how  to  get  food 
at  this  late  hour  to  win  the  war. 

There  has  been  too  much  confusion 
between  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, the  War  Labor  Board,  and  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  There  has-been  too 
much  red  tape  and  delay.  This  bun- 
gling by  the  O.  P.  A.  has  already  caused 
a  shortage  in  the  1943  vegetable  pack. 
Canners  and  processors  have  made  sev- 
eral trips  to  Washington  this  year  in 
order  to  get  something  done  about  can- 
ryng  the  food  which  will  be  harvested 
this  year.  They  have  been  given  the 
run-around  by  the  O.  P.  A.  officials. 

The  canners  made  their  final  plea  to 
the  O.  P.  A.  and  Members  of  Congress 
la^t  month.  From  recent  studies  of  the 
RcpubUcan  Food  Study  Committee,  we 


have  found  the  chief  objection  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  to  be:  Its  lack  of  confidence 
In  American  businessmen:  a  poor  funda- 
mental policy;  complexity  of  the  pro- 
gram; and  a  personnel  with  little  ex- 
perience about  the  practical  problems 
involved.  We  also  discovered  that 
America  needs  a  food  administrator  with 
complete  authority  to  handle  the  food 
program  from  the  farmer  to  the  con- 
sumer. He  should  have  authority  on  | 
production,  distribution,  rationing,  and  i 
price  fixing  of  food  products.  j 

Unless  the  present  system  is  changed 
immediately  we  will  have  a  critical  .'short- 
age in  vegetables,  canned  goods,  prote-n 
feeds,   meat,   and   dairy   products   next 
year.    Tlie  O.  P.  A.  has  been  too  slow  in 
determining  price  ceilings.     Many  acres 
have  not  been  planted  in  vegetables  due 
to  this  delay.    Some  price  ceilings  set  by 
the  O.  P.  A.  are  too  low  to  cover  the  cost 
of  production.    The  ceiling  prices  which 
have  been  applied  to  certain  fruits  and 
vegetables    have    caused    a   tremendous 
amount  of  confusion  and  actual  chaos  at 
the  .shipping  point  and  in  the  receiving 
markets.    In  the  case  of  certain  com- 
modities, such  as  potatoes,  there  has  re- 
sulted the  development  and  operation  of 
the  worst  black  market  in  history.   Thou- 
sands of  business  places  have  closed  this 
year    because    potatoes,    poultry,    vege- 
tables, and  other  food  products  have  en- 
tered the  black  markets.    It  is  common 
knowledge  among  the  wholesalers  and 
retailers  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  that 
the  consumers  are  finding  It  necessary  to 
purchase  their  supplies  of  potatoes  and 
certain  other  commodities  from  these 
black    markets    at    almost    prohibitive 
prices  from  which  the  producer  benefits 
very  little,  if  any. 

People  who  live  in  the  cities  and  those 
engaged  In  war  work  and  other  factories 
should  be  more  concerned  about  getting 
food  enough  to  eat  rather  than  the  price. 
If  prices  are  too  low  the  food  will  not  be 
produced  or  processed.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  be  able  to  get  a  can  of 
corn  or  tomatoes  next  year  at  15  cents 
per  can  than  to  find  no  corn  or  tomatoes 
on  the  market  at  14  cents  per  can.  The 
canners  want  an  adjustment  of  maxi- 
mum prices  which  will  refiect  the  in- 
creased cost  of  labor  in  event  that  re- 
gional labor  rate  increases  are  granted 
by  the  War  Labor  Board.  The  average 
increase  for  raw  products  and  labor 
would  be  1  cent  per  can.  On  the  present 
basis  of  rationing  the  increase  would 
amount  to  36  cents  per  year.  Unless 
they  are  substantially  increased  the  re- 
sult will  be  financial  loss  or  bankruptcy 
for  many  canners. 

America  is  demanding  a  program  of 
abundance  rather  than  one  of  scarcity. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  the  New  Deal  to 
change  from  a  scarcity  program  to  one  of 
plenty.  This  year  America  lost  the  pro- 
duction of  500.000,000  bushels  of  corn 
because  the  dairy  farmers  went  along 
with  the  A.  A.  A.  pr.ogram  and  only  raised 
8  acres  of  corn  instead  of  20  acres.  They 
were  required  to  follow  the  A.  A.  A.  pro- 
gram in  order  to  receive  the  loan  benefits 
and  avoid  being  considered  a  slacker. 
As  a  result,  we  have  a  corn  shortage  in 
the  dairy  and  poultry  sections.  We  have 
an  acute  situation  in  the  distribution  and 


marketing  of  com  caused  by  the  bun- 
gling efforts  of  the  O.  P.  A.  to  control 
food  prices.  Corn  is  primarily  a  live- 
stock feed.  Normally,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  corn  crop  is  used  for  human 
food  or  for  industrial  purposes.  How- 
ever, in  the  past  2  years  there  has 
been  an  additional  demand  for  corn- 
starch in  war  production,  an  increased 
vse  of  corn  sir'ip  as  sugar  substitutes 
and  an  expansion  of  the  use  of  corn  for 
alcohol. 

It  is  a  w.'ll-known  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  our  dairy,  livestock,  and  poul- 
try production  is  outside  of  the  corn- 
producing  area.  Unless  steps  can  bo 
taken  at  once  to  make  corn  or  other 
grain  available  to  these  outside  areas, 
the  production  of  such  vital  food  prod- 
ucts as  milk,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and 
meat  will  be  seriously  curtailed. 

The  situation  is  also  serious  for  the  in- 
dustrial users  of  corn.  Many  plants 
have  been  closed  down  and  many  others 
will  close  unless  supplies  are  made  avail- 
able. Reserves  are  now  being  used  up 
and  corn  shipments  have  dwindled  to 
practically  nothing. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  con- 
dition is  price  fixing  by  the  O.  P.  A.  They 
placed  a  ceiling  price  on  corn  at  $1.07 
per  bushel,  Chicago  basis.  That  means 
a  farm  price  of  somewhere  between  90 
cents  and  $1  in  the  Com  Belt.  Farmers 
will  not  sell  com  for  that  price  when 
they  can  make  40  cents  a  bushel  more  by 
selling  it  as  pork.  The  hog  and  com 
ratio  prices  are  not  in  balance  with  a 
corn  ceiling  at  $1.07  with  a  floor  price  on 
hogs  at  $13.75  per  hundred  pounds. 

Many  farmers  in  the  Midwest  art 
holding  their  corn  for  next  years'  feed- 
ing on  account  of  the  doubtful  outlook 
of  this  years'  crop  due  to  floods  and  the 
late  planting  of  corn.  Last  year  the 
farmers  were  urged  to  raise  more  hogi 
and  fatten  them  to  heavier  weights. 
Now  these  hogs  will  eat  up  the  com 
which  is  needed  In  the  dairy  cattle  and 
poulty  areas.  The  result  will  be  a  seri- 
ous feed  shortage  for  livestock  and  poul- 
try next  year. 

Our  only  remedy  to  this  situation  is 
for  the  O.  P.  A.  to  raise  the  price  ceil- 
ing on  corn  so  the  farmers  will  release 
part  of  their  corn. 

Every  day  brings  new  evidence  of  the 
serious  dislocations  caused  by  the  O.  P. 
A.'s  bungling  efforts  to  control  prices. 
Today,  there  is  a  critical  emergency  con- 
fronting the  hvestock-producing  and 
feeding  industry.  The  industry's  exist- 
ence is  not  only  threatened  but  also  the 
Nation's  meat  supply  is  dwindUng  daily. 
Due  to  the  continued  failure  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  other 
Federal  agencies  to  -work  out  a  price 
structure  which  will  cover  the  cost  of 
production  of  beef,  the  Nation  faces  an 
increasing  beef  shortage,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  total  number  of  cattle  on  hoof  is 
the  greatest  on  record. 

Prices  of  food  are  out  of  control  and  the 
Price  Administrator  appealed  to  our  peo- 
ple to  assist  him  in  enforcing  the  price- 
control  law.  Black  markets  are  increas- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  No  wonder 
the  consumer  is  discouraged  over  high 
prices.  No  wonder  we  hear  the  cry  of 
inflation. 
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In  order  to  conceal  the  black  markets 
the  adininistration  wants  to  adopt  sub- 
sidies and  a  roll-back  In  prices.  Sub- 
sidies are  unsound  and  vicious.  They 
lead  to  regimentation  and  political  con- 
trol. They  retard  the  economic  proc- 
esses by  which  the  balance  of  supply  and 
demand  would  become  better  adapted. 
Subsidies  are  unfair  because  they  are 
I>aid  from  the  borrowings  at  the  expense 
of  future  EfncraMcns.  These  roll-backs 
are  introduced  at  a  time  wiien  the  ccn- 
Bumer  Is  more  able  to  pay.  Subsidies 
lead  to  Inflation  because  they  increase 
available  puichacin?  power,  increa5.e 
Pedoral  expenditure.-,  and  contribute  to 
a  lo:s  of  confiden'i'c  in  the  financial  sta- 
bilify  of  the  Government.  Tl'.e  cniy  way 
to  avert  inflation  is  throu' h  Increased 
production.  An  abundant  pvoduclion  is 
our  b«it  guaranty  aqainst  inflation. 

The  i)roposerI  roll-backs  of  food  prices. 
even  though  subsidized,  \\ill  not  elToctive- 
ly  stimulate  food  production.  Greater 
empiiasls  must  be  placed  upon  food  pro- 
duction if  cur  armt  .i  forcc.>,  civilians,  and 
alhes  are  to  eat.  The  subsidy  program  is 
a  complete  adm.ission  on  tije  part  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  that  it  is  unrble  to  control  prices 
and  mu.st  report  to  hidden  inflation 
rather  than  orderly  wartime  price  ad- 
Ju.'tments. 

Only  a  star-gaztr  can  believe  that  sub- 
sidus  reduce  the  cost  of  living  or  pre- 
vents inflation.  In  paymg  taxes  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  subsidies  the  people  are 
In  effect  paying  higher  prices  for  food. 

In  conclusion,  seme  of  the  thlncs  that 
are  desirable  to  solve  the  food  shortage 
are:  First,  a  single  Food  Administrator 
should  have  authority  over  production, 
price  fixing,  rationing,  and  distribution; 
second,  stop  trjnng  to  regiment  the 
American  farmifr;  third,  hire  competent 
people  in  the  O.  P.  A.  and  Afrnculture 
Department  who  have  practical  knowl- 
edge of  food  production  and  distribution; 
fourth,  real  rt^cognition  ol  agriculture  as 
a  war  industry  by  giving  it  adequate  al- 
location of  machinery  and  manpower; 
fifth,  simplification  of  the  over-ail  food 
program;  SiXth,  make  every  possible  u.se 
of  the  experience  and  ability  of  those 
persons  familiar  with  the  normal  meth- 
ods of  marketing  and  distribution. 


The  Cost  of  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  r-marks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foU&wing  ediicrial  fiom 
the  New  York  Times: 

THE   COST   OF  SUBSIDIES 

In  the  long,  confused,  ar.d  extraordinary 
vc:o  message  that  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
g:e:vi  on  the  Commcdity  Credit  Corpcraticn 
subsidy   bill,  Uie  charge  Uiat  probably   did 


mast  to  secure  th(?  vote  sustaining  the  ve*o 
was  this:  "By  this  measure  the  Congrers  \\U1 
coEipel  every  housewife  to  pay  5  cent.s  a 
pound  more  for  tvery  piece  of  butter  that 
goes  on  her  table  and  to  pay  hicher  prices 
for  every  perk  chop,  ever^-  cur.cc  of  beef,  every 
slice  cf  ham  or  bacon  which  goes  to  feed  her 
faniily." 

This  argument  would  have  been  equally 
good — evca  much  better — if  tiie  admiui.'^tra- 
tlon  had  bteun  subsidies  iw.ce  as  great  or 
four  times  as  great  on  butter  and  mcts  and 
If  the  fcu':=ic;i''s  e::tenclcd  to  every  lm;,crtant 
Item  on  the  dinner  table.  Wl.at  limit  dees 
t'"e  Pre-  dent  pit  on  the  st.bsdy  policy? 
W"ore  dcf.s  It  be 'In  and  end?  Hotw  many 
b;il:o!;.s  will  tt  tc  le  to  car.-y  It  out?  T^'here 
will  the.^c  h:llioi;s  come  from?  The  Pre'ri- 
dPTit's  areum-'nt  talli.s  cf  rcdurlnq  the  cost  of 
liv  r\^,.  Eut  there  l.s  net  a  line  In  h-s  whole 
vfo  rr.c  're  wh:ch  points  cut  that  every 
pcr.r.y  ff  =;rnr,:^!73  ir.iist  ultimately  be  paid 
ou"  cf  inciexscd  taxes. 


The  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  RE:\TARK3 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  3.  1043 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  h'^iwo 
to  cxtpnd  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
M!nn<apoli.-  Tribune  of  June  27,  1C43: 

LET-En     TELLS     TROOP     WRATH     AT     COAL     BOW^ 
STRIKE  C.ALLiD  BLOW  TO  aiORAU: 

News  of  the  mine  workers'  strike  had  a 
moie  cJisturb:n.T  eflect  on  American  eoldiers 
o.i  .It  lci-.5t  cnc  baf.le  fro;.t  than  any  majvir 
er.tiagcmcnt  w;lh  tlie  enemy,  according  to  a 
letter  from  a  Mumeapclis  soldier  to  his 
f«»tiifr-ln-l-.w  h-?re. 

Tlie  letter  from  the  ncrth  African  front 
obvLouMy  referred  to  the  trouble  with  the 
mi:  e  workers  before  the  first  truce  was  de- 
clared.    It  was  dated  April  50. 

"The  mail.s  cio  not  permit  n;e  to  repeat  the 
adjectives  t;.-.;-d  by  the  beys  to  describe  huw 
thc>-  feel  nb.nit  this  dcpljratle  condition  of 
the  home  front  "  Sgt.  Richard  Hollister  wrote 
C.  P.  A5hton,  2439  Bryant  Avenue  S^u-h 

The  strike  was  the  la.=t  news  th^y  heard  the 
night  he  wrote  the  letter  and  it  "hurt  the 
boys  terribly,"  he  said. 

"It  was  after  dark  and  the  boys  trathered 
to  hear  the  news  from  London."  the  letter 
began.  "We  know  how  we  wore  doing,  but 
hoped  to  find  cut  how  the  war  is  going  as  a 
wh',  le.    Ail  went  wvU  until  near  the  end. 

"  'The  mine  workers  are  going  out  on 
strike.'  " 

That  sentence  hurt.  The  boys  squirmed 
In  their  fox  holes  They  became  taut  and 
what  they  were  thinking  of  the  miners 
wasn't  anything  pleasant,  according  to  the 
tone  of  the  letter. 

The  letter  went  on: 

"Remember  us?  We  left  heme  February 
10.  1941.  We  went  to  camp  r.t  21  bucks  a 
month.  We  left  our  sweethearts,  wives, 
classrooms  and  jobs.  Our  country  ask?d,  we 
gave.  We  were  the  first  American  expecilti  n- 
ary  force.    We  hav3  been  overseas  15  montiis 

"Many  men  hav?  children  they  have  never 
seen.  A  few  days  ago  we  buried  five  of  our 
boys  In  one  gra.-e.  We  couldn't  identify 
them.  We  hoped  they  wouldii't  mind.  Its 
warmer  sleeping  together. 


"We  haven't  had  the  .simple  pleasures  such 
as  bat^s.  fresh  feed,  clean  clethes  or  enter- 
tainment. We  sleep  with  sand  fleas,  lice, 
mosquitoes,  snakes,  and  anything  that 
crawLs,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Stev? 
gets  tiresome  after  a  few  nienths.  Then 
the  ever-present  thought,  'Will  1  make  it 
home  or  Is  my  number  on  the  li'^t?" 

'T  c.uld  write  for  hours  on  the  things  th5 
bDys  have  given  up  or  fone  without  *  •  • 
D)  we  w;;!.i  synip-.thv?  Hell,  no!  We  want 
cooperation.  Tlus  nev.s  of  strikes — It  hurts 
•  •  •  We  bo'irvc  tiiat  men  v.ho  strike  ara 
traitors  •  •  •  What  IX  scldlcrs  on  the 
front  lines  should  strike? 

"We  nef  d  coal.  The  lack  of  It  holds  tip  in- 
du.stry.  We  need  planes,  tanks,  puns.  With- 
out them  we  die.  Two  htmdrcd  and  lo;t/ 
thouiand  traitorsl  Is  that  what  we  fight 
for? 

"I'm  not  a  writer.  It's  hard  to  concen- 
trate m  a  fox  hole.  Don't  let  these  traitors 
spoil  our  America." 


Tiic  Vote  on  the  President's  Veto 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF  II.I.IN0I3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  3,  1943 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  it  is  mj 
opinion  that  in  the  future,  events  will 
show  that  the  223  Congressmen  whc) 
stood  up  to  the  la.-t  round  and  voted  td 
override  the  President's  veto  to  prevent 
tite  Government  from  embarking  on  a 
Nation-v.ide  prcctiam  of  subsidies,  that; 
the  names  of  these  Congressmen  v.'ill  cle- 
Korve  a  place  on  the  honor  roll  of  tliC' 
Nation. 

For  these  men  opposed  the  President's 
policy  to  reach  into  tlie  Federal  Treas- 
my  for  billions  of  dollars  at  this  time 
when  \vaec.s  are  the  hi^iicst  that  were 
ever  known,  with  which  to  pay  a  pari, 
of  the  grocery  bills  for  all  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation  in  a  time  of  their  greatest 
prosperity. 

They  reiu.scd  to  be  a  party  to  the  Pres- 
ident's inflaticnp.ry  pol.cy  of  adding  bil- 
hons  of  dollars  to  the  naticntil  debt  for 
the  soldiers  and  their  families  to  lielp 
to  pay  when  they  get  h"me,  this  future 
debt  voted  upon  them  to  help  pay  our 
grocery  bills  v.hile  th:y  were  av.ay  light- 
ing to  preserve  this  country  on  the  bat- 
tle fronts  of  the  world. 

Congress  has  taken  the  position  that 
"the  least  we  can  do  is  to  pay  our  own 
grocery  bills."  The  President  has  taken 
his  usual  position  of  "eat,  drink,"  and  be 
m.erry;  don't  worry  about  the  future; 
spend  \Cith  a  lavish  hr.nd;  others  must, 
pay  the  bills." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  to  pass  a  meas- 
ure over  the  Prc^l^i-nfs  veto  requires  u 
two-third;?  vote..  By  this  piovislcn  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  yesterday,  v.hich  cast 
223  votes,  was  defeated  by  the  small 
minority  of  154  votes,  m.any  doub'less 
voting  politically  to  su-^tain  their  politi- 
cal leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  pity  that  the 
foimdera   of   our  Governmeut    did   nou 
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provide  for  a  secret  vote  on  overriding 
a  Presidential  veto.  A  secret  vote  yes- 
terday v.ould  have  overridden  the  veto 
by  a  large  majority.  If  all  Members  of 
Compress  would  have  followed  their  con- 
science, the  results  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent, and  the  Nation's  future  would 
have  been  more  hopeful  and  secure. 

The  greatest  pity  is  that  the  founders 
of  our  Government  failed  to  write  into 
the  Con.'itiiution  a  prohibition  against 
more  than  two  terms  for  a  President, 
If  tlicy  had.  there  would  be  more  hope 
today  for  the  continuance  of  this  Re- 
public tliey  founded  as  a  land  of  freedom 
and  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  high 
ideals. 

Tho.^e  who  joined  with  the  President 
yesterday  will  now  have  to  take  the 
blame  and  the  con-sequences  which  will 
follow  in  the  course  of  their  decision. 

You  have  disregarded  the  urgent  plea 
of  every  farm  organization,  every  proc- 
essor of  foods  and  dairy  products  in  the 
Nation.  You  have  turned  your  back  on 
them  and  the  best  business  brains  of  the 
country,  all  of  whom  opposed  national 
subsidies. 

You  have  opened  up  the  floodgates  of 
the  National  Treasury  for  more  spend- 
ing, extravagance,  and  waste.  You  have 
become  a  party  to  this  thing  that  will 
hold  down  production  and  cause  people 
to  go  hungry  in  this  land  of  plenty. 

You  have  followed  the  President's 
promise  of  more  manna  from  heaven  in 
a  speech  read  to  you  yesterday  that 
sounded  more  like  a  last-hour  campaign 
speech  for  votes  than  a  veto  message, 
an  incessant  jumble  of  many  words  in 
an  efTort  to  dodge  the  facts.  A  refusal 
to  courageously  meet  the  issues  when 
patriotic  people  are  demanding  coura- 
geous and  true  leadership  to  save  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  and  to  win  the 
war. 

You  who  followed  his  advice  yesterday 
in  his  veto  message,  wiiich  was  unique 
in  its  lack  of  logic  and  facts,  its  abun- 
dance of  fog  and  confusion,  will  have  to 
sliare  the  consequences  of  your  decision 
and  votes. 


The  0.  P.  A.  and  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday  July  3,  1943 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea\c  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  the  remarks  which  I  made  last 
evening  over  radio  station  WRC  and  tire 
National  Broadcasting  Co.: 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  program  with  Congress- 
man Patm.an.  I  consider  him  an  outstand- 
Inc;  autliority  on  fiscal  matters,  especially  in 
the  field  of  finance  and  economics. 

Although  we  have  at  times  differed  In 
irethods,  in  recent  conversations  we  have 
concluded  that  we  have  a  common  purpose  in 


respect  to  the  all-abiOrbing  question  cf  In- 
flation 

I  believe  everyone  who  listens  to  the  radio 
or  reads  the  newspapers  has  a  clear  under- 
standing cf  what  is  meant  by  inflation.  It  Is 
reflected  In  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
our  money  and  results  in  cur  having  to  use 
more  money  for  the  purchase  of  any  stated 
amount  of  goods.  Any  abnormal  Increase  in 
purchasing  power  at  the  same  time  that  there 
Is  not  sufficient  available  consumer  goods  to 
meet  the  demand  attending  the  increase  in 
purchasing  power,  causes  the  value  of  our 
money  to  go  down,  and  prices.  In  terms  of 
dollars,  to  go  up  The  increase  in  purchasing 
power  at  the  present  time  is  due  largely  to 
the  tremendously  large  expenditures  by  the 
Government. 

The  Government  gets  Its  money  for  thc.?.e 
expenditures  by  Issuing  bends.  The.'^<  bonds 
are  sold  to  the  public;  the  Insurance  com- 
panies. Investment  houses,  and  commercial 
bank"  If  the  general  public  bought  Gov- 
ernment bends  in  the  same  proportion  as  tlie 
national  income  is  increased,  then  there 
would  be  no  danger  cf  inflation,  because 
there  would  be  sucii  a  siphoning  off  of  pur- 
chasing power  through  the  purchase  of  bonds 
b-  private  investors  as  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  left  with  which  to  purchase  goods. 
Unfortunately,  however,  a  large  part  of  these 
bonds  find  their  way  into  commercial  banks 
and  are  used  as  security  for  new  Issues  of 
currency  and  credit.  In  this  manner  the 
volume  of  our  currency  has  Increased  in  a 
few  years  from  about  85.000,000.000  to  about 
$16,000,000,000. 

Because  there  Is  this  close  affiliation  be- 
tween the  national  debt  and  the  circulation 
of  currency  and  credit  any  expenditure  by 
the  Federal  Government,  in  addition  to  taxes 
collected,  therefore  increases  the  volume  and 
velocity  of  our  currency  and  credits,  thereby 
decreasing  the  value  of  our  money,  which  of 
course  results  in  increased  prices.  There  are 
many  other  practices  which  influence  Infla- 
tion in  addition  to  the  use  of  Government 
bonds  as  security  for  currency  Issues,  such  as 
our  gold  and  silver  programs,  which  we  will 
not  take  the  time  to  discuss  at  present. 

Congress  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
attempts  to  solve  this  problem,  and  much 
has  been  said  about  the  part  which  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  has  in  stabilizing  and 
controlling  prices.  When  the  Price  Control 
Acts  were  passed  no  one  contended  that  they 
were  the  cure-all  for  Inflation,  but  everyone 
admitted  that  they  were  desirable  contribu- 
tions to  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living. 
They  gave  authoiity  to  the  Price  Administra- 
tor to  Etabilize  and  control  prices. 

That  the  attempts  of  the  Administrator 
in  these  respects  have  failed  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  acts.  The  fault  lies  clearly  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  acts.  Prices  wiU  i-3ver 
be  stabilized  so  long  as  the  Administrator 
neglects  to  establish  and  enforce  maximum 
prices.  All  necessary  authority  was  given  to 
the  President  and  the  Price  Administrator  in 
the  Price  Control  Acts  to  keep  down  prices. 
No  additional  authority  is  necessary  if  the 
acts  are  administered  and  enforced  according 
to  their  term.s  and  in  accordance  with  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress. 

Under  the  acts  the  President  is  authorized 
to  stabilise  and  control  all  elements  of  the 
price  of  living,  prices,  wages,  salaries,  and 
rents,  not  only  the  cost  to  the  consumer  but 
all  of  the  production  costs  of  any  and  all 
of  the  thousands  of  commodities  which  peo- 
ple necessarily  buy.  The  dissatisfaction  with 
the  administration  of  this  law  has  resulted 
in  frequent  demands  being  made  for  various 
so-called  solutions.  These  suggestions  vary 
from  transferring  a  portion  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  functions  to  various 
other  agencies  to  repeal  of  the  acts  in  whole. 

We  must  look  at  this  problem  realisti- 
cally, and  in  doing  bo  we  must  conclude  that 


nothing  would  be  accomplished  by  destroy- 
ing the  agency  which  Congress  has  set  up 
to  control  and  stabilize  prices.  Little  could 
be  accomplished  by  transferring  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to 
any  other  agencies  of  the  Government.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  tliat  all  of  the  agencies  to 
which  these  functions  could  or  would  be 
transferred  are  now  under  the  same  admin- 
istrative head  and  subject  to  the  same  re- 
strictions as  have  hamstrung  the  Price  Ad- 
ministrator in  the  performance  of  his  statu- 
to.T  duties.  There  is  no  more  reason  why 
we  should  destroy  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration at  a  time  when.  If  it  functions 
properly,  it  is  so  necessary  in  any  program 
to  prevent  inflation,  than  there  would  be 
to  burn  down  the  barn  to  get  rid  of  the 
rats 

On  several  occasions  lately,  Congreu  has 
voiced  Its  dl^approval  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Office  of  I»rice  Administration  \a  being 
admlnifetered.  and  when  I  say  this  I  do  not 
intend  any  reflection  on  the  Price  Admlnie- 
trator,  the  Honorable  Prentiss  M.  Brown. 
He  is  functioning  probably  as  well  as  anyone 
could  under  the  circumstances.  His  hands 
are  tied  so  tight  that  he  can  hardly  Issue  an 
order  without  first  consulting  someone  else  in 
the  Government;  for  example,  he  cannot  set 
a  food  price  without  first  getting  the  ap- 
proval of  the  War  Food  Administrator;  he 
cannpt  effectively  regulate  the  price  of  hard 
fuels,  gasoline,  or  oil  without  first  consulting 
with  Mr.  Ickes;  he  cannot  establish  maximum 
rents  in  defense  areas  without  first  consulting 
and  clearing  his  orders  through  the  Federal 
Housing  Agency,  and.  of  course,  he  cannot  do 
anything  about  prices  of  critical  and  strategic 
materials  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
War  Production  Board. 

In  order  to  effectively  control  prices  we 
must,  as  Congress  intended,  vest  the  power  In 
a  single  office.  The  whole  question  of  prices 
has  become  so  complex  and  confusing  that 
a  reshuffling  of  agencies  exercising  control 
over  prices  should  be  made,  with  the  result 
that  all  attempts  to  curb  inflation  by  the  con- 
trol and  stabilization  of  prices  should  be  co- 
ordinated as  was  Intended  by  Congress  under 
the  direct  and  untrammeled  control  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  The  pulling 
and  hauling  among  the  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  respect  to  prices  has  got  to  stop 
immediately  if  we  are  going  to  stop  run- 
away inflation.  This  the  people  have  a  right 
to  expect.  The  administration  has  ample 
power  to  correct  all  of  the  evils  Incident  to 
rising  prices  without  further  action  by  the 
Congress.     It  can  and  should  be  done. 


Roosevelt  or  Hitler— Which  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  3  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Roose- 
velt or  Hitler— Which?"  from  the 
Wichita  Plain  Dealer  of  June  26,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ROOSFVELT    OR    HrTLZR — WHICH? 

In  a  game  of  chess,  whoever  captures  the 
king  wins;  In  the  game  of  war,  the  same  iu:e 
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Is  observed.  The  United  Nations  are  using 
every  form  of  propaganda  to  Incite  the  Ger- 
mans and  ItalianE  to  a  rebellion  against  Hitler 
and  Mussolini — and  In  like  manner,  Adolf 
Hitler  Is  using  every  form  of  psycholog.cal 
warfare  he  can  agaiust  Churchill  and  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  Three  limes  since  the  out- 
break cf  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  ar.d 
Germany,  hai  Winston  Churchill  been  called 
upon  to  defend  his  offlce  against  ouster  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  every  instance 
Churchill  won  overwhelmingly,  consequent- 
ly Hitler  ceased  his  efforts  In  that  direction. 

Ever  since  his  declaration  cf  war  on  Amer- 
ica. Hitler  has  endeavored  strenuously, 
through  the  employment  of  his  two  agencies. 
the  German-American  Bund  and  the  America 
First  Committee,  to  either  overthrow  Rccsc- 
velfs  administration  bv  fcrce  of  arms  or  to 
render  Impossible  the  reelection  of  Roosevelt 
In  1944. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Nazi  propa- 
ganda machine  is  the  best  In  the  world  and 
today  Adolf  Hitler's  only  hope  of  victory  Is 
the  crack-up  of  America's  war  effort.  Tojo 
also  shares  this  hope;  Admiral  Yamura  voiced 
his  bell'jf  in  a  broadcast  to  Berlin  and  Rome 
in  which  he  stated:  "It  Is  not  necessary  to 
open  any  new  oCenses,  all  we  need  to  do  Is 
to  hold  onto  what  we  have — and  time  will 
break  the  democracies  '  About  10  weeks  ago 
a  prnmineni  politician,  who  before  Pearl 
Harbor  went  about  the  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  America  First  Committee,  de- 
claring that  "the  Yanks  are  not  coming," 
made  this  statement:  "Before  1944  events 
will  transpire  both  In  Europe  and  In  the 
United  States  that  will  render  impossible  the 
reelection  of  FYauklin  D.  Roosevelt."  Shortly 
afterward,  the  first  coal  strike  happened. 
Then  we  had  a  second  and  now  a  third  walk- 
out in  an  Indiistry  vital  to  the  success  of  our 
war  production.  Of  course,  it  must  not  be 
assumed  this  prophecy  had  anything  to  d> 
with  John  L.  Lewis"  conduct;  nevertheless.  It 
la  a  strange  coincidence. 

After  the  first  coal  strike  Adolf  Hitler 
stated  that  "John  L.  Lewis  was  acting  prop- 
erly because  in  America  the  dollar  is  the  only 
tbing  that  counts."  Again,  the  June  4  is- 
sue of  Hitler's  own  newspaper,  the  Volklscher 
Beobachter,  gave  editorial  orchids  to  John  L. 
Lewis.  And  the  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
called  attention  to  the  close  similarity  of 
tactics  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  John  L.  Lewis 
In  which  It  said:  "Hitler  rode  to  power  as  the 
friend  of  the  poor  man  when  in  reality  he 
was  the  instrument  cf  the  German  bankers 
and  the  industrial  tycoons  and  that  John  L. 
Lewis  was  receiving  strong  support  from 
similar  sources  in  this  country.  ' 

Everyone  can  remember  in  the  fall  cf  1941 
when  the  America  First  Committee  was  stag- 
ing meetings  throughout  the  Nation  that 
John  L.  Lewis  gave  the  movement  his  whole- 
hearted support.  Hitler  knew  that  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  popularity  was  chiefly 
among  the  working  classes,  he  therefore  cal- 
culated that  If  Roosevelt  was  deprived  of 
this  power,  he  would  easily  be  defeated  In 
the  election.  Consequently.  John  L.  Lewis 
was  selected  as  the  man  to  perform  this 
task.  On  account  of  the  coal  strike  the 
Smlth-Connaliy  antLstrike  bill  was  passed  by 
Congress.  Immediately  organized  labor  cp- 
pealed  to  President  Roosevelt  to  veto  the  bill. 
Now.  the  strategy  of  Adolf  Hitler  in  this 
movement  Is  really  worthy  of  mention.  If 
the  President  complies  with  the  request  of 
organized  labor,  the  German -American  Bund 
and  the  America  First  Committee  will  pro- 
claim that  the  American  farmer  and  busi- 
nessman are  being  sacrificed  on  the  altar;  if 
he  signs  the  bill  they  will  cry  out  that  the 
American  laborer  is  being  crucified.  Con- 
sec,uc?nt:y.  no  matter  h  w  soon  or  how  sat- 
isf  ctorlly  the  ccal  strike  Is  settled.  Hitler 
win  have  achieved  his  gool  by  successfully 
antagonizing  one  groip  of  Americans  against 
ano-hcr.  This  is  exactly  what  that  astute 
poiitician  meant  when  he  said:  "Events  will 
transpire  in  the  Uuitei   Slates  that  wcuid 


render  tLe  re-election  of  President  Roosevelt 
an  impossibility." 

However,  this  is  war,  so  the  American  elec- 
torate will  have  to  decide  who  they  desire  to 
be  captured.  Hitler  or  Roosevelt.  Natural'y 
Adolf's  nominee  -vlll  be  financed  ty  the 
German-American  Bund  and  the  Amc:;cr\ 
First  Comjnittee.  well  camoufiaged  with  such 
words  as  Isolationist,  Nationalist.  Nun-In- 
terventionist and  Constitutionalist.  Only 
time  will  tell  if  we  are  smart  or  stupid. — A 
Fighter's  Father. 


Subsidies  Are  Inflaticnary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAP  I^ 
or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Saturday.  July  3,  1943 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  mcrade  as 
follows  the  remarks  v/hich  I  made  last 
evening  over  radio  station  WOL  and  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System; 

On  June  25  over  this  staiicn  some  very 
Interesting  statements  were  made  by  a  group 
of  Congressmen  who  styled  themselves  the 
"40  fighting  Congressmen." 

What  they  were  fighting  for  may  have 
seemed  nebulous,  but  in  substance  thty  were 
and  still  are  fighting  for  a  share  of  public 
moneys  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers 
to  pay  a  part  of  their  grocery  bills  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

They  advocated  subsidies  by  the  Treasury 
to  pay  a  part  of  our  living  costs  at  a  time 
when  the  Government  scem.s  Justified  in  Im- 
pressing upon  us  the  feasibility  of  payine  as 
much  of  the  cost  of  this  war  as  Is  po.^sible 
as  we  go  along.  These  subsidies  can  only  be 
paid  by  moneys  received  from  the  sale  cf 
bonds.  The  Interest  and  carrying  charges  v:\ 
these  bonds  are  about  4  percent  per  annum. 
The  national  debt  cannot  be  retired  for  at 
least  25  years.  Therefore,  for  every  dollar 
which  the  Treasury  pays  in  subsidies  32  must 
be  raised  in  taxes  to  retire  the  increase  in 
the  debt  resulting  from  their  payment. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  subsidies  do  so  as 
a  partial  solution  of  certain  fundamental 
harassing  problems  which  must  be  solved  if 
the  American  form  cf  government  is  to  be 
preserved. 

The  terms  "subsidies  to  pay  our  grocery 
bill"  and  "Inflation"  are  synonymous.  Infla- 
tion is  next  m  importance  to  tlte  winning  of 
the  war.  Such  subsidies  constitute  the  basic 
threat  of  Inflation  today.  Their  payment  by 
the  Treasury  increases  the  purchasing  power 
cf  the  Nation.  They  are  directly  contrary  to 
the  announced  pciicy  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  to  curb 
inflation  we  must  siphon  off  as  much  of  the 
excess  purchasing  power  as  possible  by  in- 
creasing taxes  or  otiierwlse. 

Subsidies  do  not  reduce  prices  to  con- 
sumers. Take  the  typical  example  of  but- 
ter. The  price  cf  butter  has  been  rolled 
back  5  cents  a  pound — frcm  46  cents  to  41 
cents.  Do  you  pay  46  cents  for  the  pound  of 
butter  you  were  allowed  to  buy  In  June?  Of 
course  you  do.  Ycru  piy  the  grocer  41  cents 
and  the  Trcastiry  of  the  United  States  will 
deduct  S  cents  from  your  pay  envelope  to 
make  up  the  difference.  The  Treasury  will 
then  turn  about  and  pay  your  grocer  the  5 
cents  after  it  has  run  the  gantlet  through 
half  a  dozen  Government  agencies  of  expen- 
sive red  tape. 

If  ycu  don't  pay  It,  then  your  son  or  daugh- 
ter will  pay  It.  and  I  don't  believe  there  is  an 
American  today,  other  than  those  who  do  it 


for  political  expediency,  who  would  want  our 
returned  scldu-rs  and  sailors  to  pay  oiu-  gro- 
cery bills  In  addition  to  fighting  our  coun- 
try's battles  We  can  better  afford  to  pay  for 
our  food  now  than  could  any  of  our  people 
at  any  rime  in  tlie  history  of  our  country. 
As  a  witne.ss  to  this  fact.  I  present  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  United  States  Govern- 
nieiit  it.-elf,  which,  speaking  through  Us  Bu- 
reau or  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  analj-z- 
Ing  food  cos- -5  and  consumer  income  lor  all 
the  years  1913  to  1943,  has  this  to  say:  "The 
total  ci  St  to  consumers  of  fLxed  quantities  of 
foods  making?  up  a  typical  consumer's  food 
basket  was  snialler  In  relation  to  average  con- 
sumer income  in  recent  months  than  at  any 
other  time  on  record,"  and  presents  official 
charts  to  that  rffect. 

Consumer  subiridies  are  objectionable: 
1    Because  they  con.^tltute  the  ba.sic  reason 
frr  the  thrcrt  of  inflation  by  increasing  sur- 
plus spending  power 

2.  B:-cause  we  merely  postpone  the  day 
when  we  will  have  to  pay  our  food  bill,  and 
then  Twice  over. 

3.  Because  the  wa.^e  earner  of  this  genera- 
ti'  u  and  following  generations  will  have  to 
P'ly  a  disprr.portlonate  share  of  that  part  of 
the  national  debt  which  results  from  the  pay- 
ment cf  subsidies. 

4.  Ecr;iu?o  it  is  cccncmically  wrong  to  pa.^s 
on  to  our  sons  wid  daughters  any  part  of  the 
war  dobt  which  we  can  possiblv  pay  ourselves. 
And  it  Is  nvrally  wrong  to  obligate  our  sons 
and  daughters  to  pay  for  years  to  ccme  for 
the  food  which  we  are  eating  today. 


Monthly  Pajnnents  to  Dependents  of 
Enlisted  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOUTH   CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  schedule 
of  monthly  payments  to  dependents  of 
enll.sted  men,  as  prepared  by  the  War 
D«'p-^rtmcnt. 

There  being  no  objf^ction,  the  schedule 
w-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  loilovvs: 

Monthly  ■payments  to  dependents  of  enlisted 
rif-n  iind'-r  Public  Law  625,  77th  Cong. 
{FamUy  AUouance  Act) 


Wife  but  no  chill 

Wife  and  1  child 

\\\le  aud  2chiidnn 

Wifeaod  Schillnn 

Wife  and  •«  t'hildr»n 

V,i'e  and  .">  children 

-No  wife  but  I  chill 

N'o  wife  but  2childri'n 

No  wife  but  3  chddrca , 

Nu  wife  but  4chiMna 

No  wifi>  hut  .*>  children 

Divorced  wife 

1  parent , 

1  i>ari'nt  and  I  yjster,  bmther. 

or  grandchild 

1     parent     an  1     2     .M'ters, 

bruthors.  or  tTandcbiidrtn.. 
1     [i.Trvnt     an  1     i     $}SU!<, 

bri'thi-rs,  or  iTandrhildren.. 
1     p^iniit     and     4     «i?iir!;. 

LrulLu-s,  orgrandcliildrtn.. 
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Monthly  payments  to  dependents  of  enlisted 
men  ur.dcr  Public  Law  625,  77th  Cong. 
(Family  AUouance  Act) — Continued 


Govpm-; 

ment's ! 

share 


T..tal 


1     [I'lr.  nt     and      •"■     ?;-Uts, 
brii'licrs  or  tran  Ichildrcn.. 

1  piircnt     and     *i     sLstrs, 
brnhcrs,  or  prandcbildrcn.. 

2  parents 

2paront5  and  1  sislcr,  brother, 

or  jirandchild 

2    p:irrnts    and     2    ."iistfrs, 

brofhrrs,  or  grandchildn-n.. 
parents    end     3    si.stors, 

bnither«,  or  frandohildron.. 
p.arcnts    and     4    .si.stcrs, 

brother?,  or  grandchildren., 
parents    and     5    sisters, 

brothtr'=.  or  prandchildren.. 
No     parent     I  ut     1     ^i^t4•r, 

brother,  or  pnuidrhild 

No    par.'nt    but    2    fisters, 

hriii Iters,  or  rrandchildren.. 
No    ir.irent    but    '.^    m.'-i.ts, 

lirother-^,  or  i'r.in<!ehildren.. 
No    parent    btit     4    si^ttrs, 

brothers,  or  rrindchildren.. 
No     iKUvnt     but     5    si^ttTS, 

briither>.  or  prandchilurcn.. 
'Wife    but    no   child    and    1 

I  <rt  re  n  t 

Wiio    but    no    child    and    2 

IJareiits 

Wife,  1  child,  and  I  parent  ... 
Wife,  2 children,  an  1  1  parent. 
Wife,  U  children,  nn  I  1  pnrent. 
Wife,  4  chililren,  lu.d  1  parent. 
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Tribute  to  the  Late  Thomas  S.  Smith, 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  Con- 
necticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24  >,  1943 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  have  ju.<:t  received  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Herbert  E. 
Gaston.  The  letter  comments  upon  the 
death  of  Thon-sas  S.  Smith,  collector  of 
internal  revenue  for  Connecticut,  who 
died  on  June  15.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
con.scnt  thai  iiriniediately  following  the 
letter  there  be  printed  editorials  from 
the  Hartford  Times  and  the  Hartford 
Couiant. 

Mr.  Smith  served  as  collector  of  in- 
ternal revc'iue  for  several  years.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  duties  of  that  office,  he 
undertook  much  additional  work  made 
nrce.^saiy  by  the  war.  He  has  been,  over 
the  years,  a  leader  in  raising  funds  for 
the  noble  undertaking  at  Warm  Springs. 
Ga..  and  for  those  stricken  with  infantile 
paralysis  who  live  in  other  sections  of 
the  ccuntiy.  Tho.ve  who  knew  Mr.  Smith 
feel  that  a.-  a  result  of  his  untiring  ef- 
forts and  hi.s  devotion  to  the  extra  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  and  to  the 
welfare  of  unfortunate  peop'.e  he  ex- 
hausted his  strength  and  his  death  was 
hastened. 

Mr.  Smi'ih  was  highly  regarded  by  the 
people  of  our  State  and  all  others  who 
knr.v  him.  He  commanded  the  love  and 
reiipect  of  his  associates  and  those  with 


whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  among 
these  are  those  connected  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Treas- 
uiT  Department.  Mr.  Gaston,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  written  to 
me  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith.  His  let- 
ter is  a  tribute  to  a  good  man.  as  are  the 
editorials  to  which  I  have  referred. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Connecticut 
who  knew  Mr.  Smith  or  knew  about  him, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Members  of  the 
Connecticut  delegation  In  the  Congress, 
I  want  to  pay  this  modest  additional  trib- 
ute to  his  memory.  That  is  why  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr,  Gaston's 
letter  and  the  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tre.^sctiy  Department. 
Washington.  June   29,   1943. 
Tile  Honorable  Francis  Maloney, 

United   States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Maloney:  In  the  absence 
of  Secretary  Mcrgenthau  I  am  acknowledp- 
ing  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  26,  speaking 
of  the  death  of  Internal  Revenue  Collector 
Thoma  S.  Smith,  of  Hartford,  on  June  15, 
and  enclosing  copies  of  news  articles  and 
editorials  from  Hartford  newspapers. 

The  death  of  Tom  Smith  was,  of  course,  a 
shock  and  a  source  of  grief  to  all  of  us  in  the 
Treasury  wlio  knew  him.  He  had  been  not 
only  an  extremely  active  and  efficient  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue,  but  the  extra 
patriotic  service  he  rendered  as  War  Savings 
Administrator  for  the  State  of  Connecticut 
constituted  a  war  service  beyond  praise.  He 
had  succeeded  In  building  one  of  the  very 
best  War  Savings  organizations  in  the  coun- 
try and  undoubtedly  in  his  devotion  to  this 
task  drove  himself  beyond  the  point  of  his 
physical  capacity  to  endure  the  strain.  His 
death  certainly  constitutes  a  direct  war  sac- 
rifice, but  one  which  he  made  cheerfully  and 
willingly. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Herbert  E.  Gaston. 
Assistant    Secretary   of  the   Treasury. 


(From  the  Hartford  (Conn.^  Courant  of  June 
17,  19431 

THOMAS     S.     SMITH 

In  the  death  of  Thomas  S.  Smith,  United 
States  collector  of  Internal  revenue  for  the 
district  of  Connecticut,  this  community  loses 
It  sympathetically  understanding  official,  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  and  an  abettor  of  good 
CEUses.  For  the  past  8  years  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Hartford  County  committee 
to  raise  funds  for  combating  Infantile  pa- 
raly.'^lp,  and  his  Interest  In  that  work  was  un- 
flaeging.  That  he  thus  helped  materially  to 
lirin^  health  and  Joy  in  living  to  many  handi- 
cripped  children  was  no  doubt  his  supreme 
satisfaction. 

This  ending  of  'Tom"  Smith's  career  In  his 
middle  fifties  will  come  as  n  distinct  blow  to 
many  different  elements  in  Hartford,  from 
the  employees  in  his  large  office  to  his  o'wn 
wide  circle  of  warm  personal  friends.  As 
Kipling  wrote  of  his  brother-in-law,  Wolcott 
Balestier: 

"H«^  had  no  need  to  doff  his  pride  or  slough 
the  dross  of  earth, 
E  en  as  he  trod  that  day  to  God,  so  walked 

he  from  his  birth 
In  simpleness,  and  gentleness,  and  honor, 
and  clean  mirth." 

(From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)   Times  of  June 
16,  19431 

A  GOOD   AND  FRIENDLY  MAN 

Many  things  could  be  said  In  praise  of 
Thomas  S.  Smith,  whose  death  yesterday 
caused  widespread  regret  throughout  the 
community  and  the  State  and  beyond.    He 


had  a  multitude  of  friends,  which  Included 
practically  everyone  who  knew  him  at  all. 

His  character  was  sound,  his  Instincts  of 
the  finest,  his  abilities  excellent.  Loyalty, 
sincerity,  and  trustworthiness  were  lunda- 
mental  In  ills  make-up.  accompanied  by  a 
zeal  in  the  numerous  worthy  caiises  he  un- 
dertook to  help  which  probably  had  con- 
siderable to  do  with  his  early  and  untimely 
passing.  He  threw  himself  so  earnestly  into 
a  number  of  things  besides  his  duties  as  col- 
lector cf  internal  revenue,  war  savings,  the 
annual  infantile  paralysis  campaign,  and 
other  activities — that  his  friends  long  ago 
became  concerned  lest  he  wear  himself  out. 
He  was  always  willing,  always  indefallgabl* 
and  elTective. 

Outstanding  was  his  friendliness.  Mr. 
Smith  did  not  have  to  agree  with  a  jierson 
to  have  a  friendly  attitude  toward  him  and  « 
desire  to  be  helpful.  This  was  not  merely 
a  pose,  for  he  was  genuine  and  sincere  In  hlM 
relationships  and  he  withheld  no  good  turn 
It  was  In  his  power  to  do.  Active  in  politics 
and  In  social  and  civic  affairs  he  was  sell- 
respecting,  a  believer  in  honor  and  decency, 
completely  loyal  to  those  with  whom  he  waa 
associated. 

As  a  young  man  and  city  alderman  he  won 
a  wide  popularity  which  he  retained  to  the 
end.  His  multitude  of  friends  were  glad  to 
see  him  win  the  coUectorship  and  rejoiced 
at  the  excellent  way  the  office  was  conducted 
under  his  direction.  Taxpayers  and  others 
having  business  with  the  office  found  him 
eager  to  serve  and  accommodate  them,  as 
well  as  zealous  as  to  his  obligations  to  ths 
Government.  His  life  waa  a  relatively  short 
one.  but  it  was  a  full  one,  and  It  must  havs 
had  many  satisfactions  In  its  pleasant 
relationships. 


Inflation  and  War  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr,  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
fore me  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Lucas],  written  by  Robert  P. 
Vanderpoel,  financial  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Herald-American.  The  letter  is 
captioned  "Inflation  injures  50,000,000 
patriots."  In  his  letter  Mr.  Vanderpoel 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  50,000.000 
loyal,  patriotic  Americans  are  today  buy- 
ing War  bonds  to  carry  on  our  war  effort, 
and  that  if  inflation  is  permittee  to  run 
rampant  these  bonds  will  become  very 
poor  investments;  that  the  persons  who 
are  buying  these  bonds  and  have  paid 
for  them  with  a  dollar  of  one  value  will, 
if  inflation  occurs,  be  paid  back  in  an 
entirely  different  and  a  much  depreci- 
ated dollar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inflation  Injures  50.000.000  Patriots 
(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel,  Financial  Editor) 

An  open  letter  to  Hon.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  Sen- 
ator frcm  Illinois  1 

"Dear  Senator  Lucas:  As  you  know,  there 
are    mtn^  than    50.000,000    people    in    the 
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United  States  buying  War  bonds.  Almost 
every  househcid  has  Tit  least  one  War-bond 
buyer. 

"These  bonds  are  good  Investments  only 
as  long  as  Inflation  Is  avoided.  If  Inflation 
Is  to  be  encouraged  or  permitted  to  run 
rampant,  the  bonds  become  pocr  Invest- 
ments. 

"I  fcave  full  ccrfldence  In  the  Intccrity 
of  the  American  Government,  and  I  have 
never  had  any  dcubt  but  that  these  bcr.ds 
will  be  paid  In  ful  at  maturity.  But  If  the 
Amerlran  Government  Is  to  play  fair  with 
the  people,  payment  must  be  made  In  dollars 
cf  approximately  the  same  purchasing  ■_  ower 
as  prevailed  when  the  dollars  were  saved. 
Otherwise  the  Investment  principle  cf  the 
boiads  became  a  farce  " 

MAT  BE  RZSULT 

"I  am  very  sure  that  the  American  Congress 
has  no  desire  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
faith  of  50,000.000  American  people.  Recent 
developments,  however,  have  left  me  uncon- 
vinced that  this  may  not  be  the  consequence 
cf  politics  not  Intended  to  produce  such 
results. 

"The  administration  had  a  p<"licy  to  pre- 
vent exce.^^^sive  inflatii  n.  This  involved,  firct, 
a  hold-the-hne  prrgram  for  prices,  stab, 11- 
Eatlon  of  wages,  limitation  of  profit.'-.  An- 
other and  very  Important  weapon  rcco^:zc>d 
by  administration  leaders  has  been  Increased 
taxes.  The  third  weapon  has  been  Increased 
savings,  either  through  voluntary  purchases 
of  bonds,  or  forced  saving." 

A   BrrxrR  pu.\tii 

"Some  parts  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram have  been  poorly  administered,  while 
numerous  mistakes  have  been  made  and 
some  pulicles  have  been  of  a  highly  contro- 
versial natu:i'.  It  has  been  my  opinion,  hcw- 
evcr.  taat  unlesa  one  had  something  better 
to  offer  he  should  not  a-^sume  the  re-spcn- 
sibility  for  knocking  the  props  cut  from 
Under  a  considered  program. 

■Recently,  It  seems  to  me.  Congress  has 
been  doing  exactly  that.  Certain  elements 
among  the  fr.rmrrs,  among  orp  nizcd  labor, 
am.cn,^  business  Interest.^,  and  in  Centre  a 
Itself,  have  acted  very  much  as  thouu*-  thrv 
favored  uncontrolled  inflation.  Obviously 
no  sane,  Intelligent  man  could  do  that,  yet 
plenty  of  sane.  lntellii,'cnt  men  are  allowlnrj 
their  hcpes  for  pe^s^ual  gain  for  the  inter- 
ests they  represent  to  outweigh  their  better 
Judgment." 

TAX     PBOCRAM     INADSQUATE 

"On  the  matter  of  taxes,  too.  both  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  have  failed  to 
fhow  the  couraco  and  Icadcrshin  necessary 
to  prevent  inflation.  Tlie  administration 
has  stubbornly  refused  the  sales  tax  which 
It  probably  cou'd  grt  ard  which  would  be 
helpful  In  combating  Inflation  and  making 
people  tax  conscious. 

"Congress  foujjht  at  great  length  over  the 
Ruml  for«ivenr.'w  scheme,  but  refu.sed  to 
adopt  persv-nal-income  taxes  sufllciently  stiff 
to  check  the  Inflation  danger." 

Pr.0VB    CYNICS     WRONO 

'•Senator  Lrc.«.  In  the  name  of  the  50,- 
000  000  loyal  Americans  who  are  Invtstm':; 
in  War  boi.ds.  I  besctcli  yju  to  uie  your 
great  Influence  to  awaten  Congress  to  the 
<lcn~?.-s  new  brsef  ing  the  country. 

•Tht'rc  are  people  who  refuse  to  buy  bonds 
becuu-e  tliey  say  Conrross  hr.s  not  the  cour- 
age to  levy  the  ta-;es  and  enforce  price  and 
Waee  stabilisation. 

•In  the  name  of  those  Americans  who 
love  tht.r  cuntry  more  t;-.an  the  alnrghiy 
dc:!-.r.  I  bt-T  ycu  and  your  fellow  M.rabeis 
l:i  t!:e  Senate  and  the  Hcuc  of  R:pre;3cuta- 
tivcs  to  i:\vo  the.^e  cynics  wrong. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

•ROLEKT    P.    VaNDEHTOSI,* 


What  the  Armed  Forces  Wonder 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  Julv  3  (legislative  day  of 
Mondajj.  May  24) .  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "What  the  Armed  Forces  Wonder," 
from  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  May  20, 
1943.  It  iii  in  fact  a  report  by  Arch- 
bishop Derwyn  T.  Owen,  who  vi>ited  the 
troops  in  England  for  a  period  of  7  or  8 
weeks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHAT    THE    ARilED    FOHCES    WONDEa 

Back  from  spending  7  weeks  in  England, 
most  cf  the  time  with  the  troc  ps.  Arciibishop 
Derwyn  T.  Owen  has  been  telliiiE;  the  Tcronto 
synod  cf  the  Anglican  Church  about  the 
questions  with  which  the  fighting  men  are 
most  concerned.  And  first  among  these 
questions  is  speculation  as  to  the  conditions 
which  they  will  encounter  in  Canada  en  their 
return  home.  Are  they  going  to  wander  J  he 
country  over,  looking  tor  work,  a-  many  d:d 
after  the  Great  War?  Wiiat  does  Canada 
think  of  the  Bevendge  repcit?  What  pro- 
vii-ion  Is  Canada  making  for  the  soci-1  security 
cf  its  people? 

Archbishop  Owen  quotes  them  as  saying: 
'V/s  are  not  fl^ihting  for  the  old  thincs  that 
broke  doxn.  We  are  not  flphting  for  the 
return  cf  the  days  of  old  peace  and  the  old 
boom  and  the  old  depression.  Th°y  are  not 
worth  fighting  for.  We  are  not  fighting  f.-.r 
the  poorhcusc."  Asked  how  the  ills  of  the 
past  could  be  avoided  in  the  future,  the  men 
Invariably  replied,  in  efiect,  that  "if  there 
ere  brains  enough  to  organize  for  war,  there 
must  b3  brains  enough  to  organize  for  pence." 
And  with  respect  to  flnancins^:  "Never  again 
arc  w?  going  to  be  deceived  abcut  mcney.  and 
put  off  with  the  statement  thnt  there  is  no 
mcney  to  organize  another  state  of  thii.g-, 
to  give  work,  etc.  If  there  is  money  encuch 
to  finance  a  war,  there  Is  money  enough  to 
finance  the  peace." 

Tl:e    archb'Ehcp    approaches    the    problem 
humbly.    He  does  net  pretend  to  be  an  au- 
thority en  mcney:  he  wonders  whether  any- 
body  rca'ly  understands   it.     What   he  d  es 
understand  is  that  men  have  a  peace  du:y 
as  well  as   a  war  duty,  and  that  the  pe.ic'e 
problems  will  be  as  diiTicuit,  and  at  the  s.  me 
time  as  vital,  as   the  war  problems.     "I   do 
plead."  he  says,  "that  this  peacetime  phase 
will   require    the  samie    kind   of   sacrifice,  cf 
efTcrt,    cf    concentration — th?    consecrating 
spirit    cf    a    greit    cru.-ade — which    the    war 
requires.    The  great  danger  Wiu  be  the  dan- 
ger of  exhaustion,  of  go.ng  to  the  cpposite 
of  ctlort,  and  letting  go.  seeking  distractlcn 
and  pleasure  in  the  throes  of  a  great  reac- 
tion.    L.^t  us  now  realise  these  ihinf^s.  pre- 
pare, so  far  as  po.ssible.  fcr  these  things,  and 
be  ready  to  to.k°  cur  full  part  in  making  a 
better  Can.-.da  for  our  srns  and  daughters." 
Tiiere   w.il   be   foes  cf  a   peace   victcry  as 
there  are  foes  cf  a  war  victory.    "What  lions 
are  on  that  read?    M:rey  interests?    Ve.;ted 
Inter^^st.'^?      The    selfishness    of    the    human 
heart  which  will  not  carry  over  Into  prace- 
tinu-3  the  un£el!i--hnc'=s  of  wartimes?    Tneoo 
are  que.5ticii3  to  be  faced.    These  are  prob- 


lems to  be  solved,  and  the  church  must  have 
scmething  to  say  concerning  the  application 
cf  the  Christian  Ideals  to  these  problems, 
though  she  has  Uttle  to  say  as  to  the  details] 
but  much  to  say  as  to  principles." 

Archb:sh(p  Owen  strikes  at  the  root  of 
the  matter  when  he  a.sks  whether  "the  self- 
ish:-.p^3  of  the  human  heart"  will  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  kind  cf  new  order  to  which 
Canada's  men  overseas  look  forward  on  their 
return.  That  Is  the  great  danger.  The  new 
order  will  involve  not  only  the  provision  of 
employment,  but  the  prevision  of  social  se- 
curity durinj;  unemployment,  sickness,  dis- 
r.b.lity.  and  old  age.  Both  previsions  will 
erst  t'le  state  money.  Tlie  money  will  have 
to  be  raised  by  taxation.  Profits  will  have  to 
b  taxed  and  incomes  taxed  to  provide  it 
Taxation  that  is  tolerated  In  war  will  be 
resented  by  many  in  peace.  There  will  be, 
as  the  archbishop  points  out,  a  reaction. 

He  is  ri<'ht  when  he  says  that  the  church 
t' -ether  wKh  other  agencies,  can  play  a 
ercat  part  in  "carrying  Into  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  conditions  something  of  the 
spirit  of  war  conditions."  After  all  what 
a::rncy  .-hould  be  better  fitted  fcr  the  ta^k 
since  what  i.s  requTed  is  "the  applicati-n  cf 
Christian    principles    to    social    reconstruc- 


At  Kis  Worst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday  July  3,  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
liom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch: 

AT    HIS    WORST 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  at  his  petulant  worst 
yesterday  when  reporters  at  his  pre.^s  con- 
ference attempted  to  get  information  from 
him  concerning  the  feuds  between  Wa^h- 
m-ton  officials  and  the  startling  break-down 
of  administrative  efficiency  as  revealed  by 
the  resipnatlon  of  Chester  Davis.  In  ask'U" 
f..r  answers  to  sucli  matters  as  the  Vice 
Presidents  terrific  indictmer .  of  Jesse  Jones 
the  reporters  were  merely  acting  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  as  a  whole,  who 
most  decidedly  are  interested  in  endli.g  th" 
di^isension,  confusion,  and  conflict  In  Wa<:h- 
Ington. 

Instead  of  throwing  light  en  the  situation 
the  President  countered  with  an  attack  en 
the  press,  accusing  the  newspapers  of  en- 
couraging quarrels  among  cTcials.  V/hcn  it 
WES  pointed  out  tliat  Mr.  V.'allaces  El.ite- 
m.ent  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  C:m- 
mlttee.  in  wh'ch  he  charged  Secretary  Jcn-s 
with  hamstringing  the  war  elTurt,  had  n-t 
been  solicited  by  th?  reporters,  but  was  in- 
itiated by  V,'Ai.LACE.  the  President  could  only 
answer  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise,  too. 

Nor  ccu'd  the  ncvspopers  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  rcs.gnation  of  Chester 
Davis.  The  inside  story  of  that,  as  publ.shcd 
In  th?  Post-D.spatch,  is  an  almost  incredible 
tale  cf  administrative  incilclency  which 
drove  Davis  to  despair  and  resignation.  Hc"o 
wrs  a  man  of  the  highest  type,  who  accept- 
ed cnly  a  few  months  ego  the  enacting  t'sk 
cf  Food  Administrator,  being  left  In  ig..cr- 
ancc  cf  all  kinds  of  coverrmentul  moves  c  n- 
CLining  food.    Ke  ftaa  not  even  informed  cf 
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the  order  settiiig  up  Director  Byrnes  as  Di- 
rector of  the  O  W.  M 

Davis  on  June  16  laid  his  cards  on  the 
table  at  a  meeting  with  Byrnes,  Vinson,  and 
Brown,  pointing  cut  that  in  accepting  great 
responsibility,  he  would  also  have  to  be 
vested  with  commensurate  authority  He 
asked  that  there  be  no  more  surprise  price- 
fixing  orders  from  the  Office  cf  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  that  he  be  given  a  voice  in  policy 
councils.  When  it  was  evident  his  pleas  were 
of  no  avail,  he  sent  his  resignation  to  the 
White  Hcu=e  It  appears,  also,  that  although 
the  Exfcu'ivc  ordor  w!i:ch  i^ppomted  Davis  j 
made  him  directly  re.'^p'T.'-ible  to  the  Presi- 
dent, about  tlie  or.ly  way  he  c-  uld  get  the 
President's  ear  v;as  to  quit  his  Job 

The  newEptpsrs  have  plenty  cf  faults,  but 
they  did  not  inr^pire  the  Wallace  denuncia- 
tion cf  Jones:  they  did  net  produce  the  ad- 
mlnlctrative  chaos  fr-^m  which  Da\is  escaped; 
they  did  not  manhandle  the  controversy  with 
Lev.'is  so  as  to  produce  three  separate  cc.al 
Etrlkes;  they  are  not  re'^pcnsible  for  such  con- 
troversies as  have  occurred  between  Rubber 
Administrator  Jeffcrs  and  other  public  cfH- 
cialF.  All  these  symptoms  of  V.'a'-hlrgton 
fumbling  ard  dissension,  of  ccur;e,  have 
been  reported  by  the  newspapers,  but  the 
person  rcepcnslble  for  the  administrative 
muddle  is  the  President  himself 

The  President  has  shewn  something  less 
than  genius  In  his  handling  of  the  Wash- 
ington front  He  has  a  very  bad  weakness 
fcr  not  wanting  to  fire  anyone,  no  matter 
how  bad  or  luiile  the  appointee's  record  may 
be  Ho  has  kept  Frances  Perkins  in  her  Job 
as  Secretary  of  Labor  at  a  time  wlien  that 
office  should  have  a  person  cf  the  highest 
caliber  as  u  labor  statesman;  he  has  permitted 
Jesse  Jones  to  wield  enormous  pcwer  Icng 
after  Jones'  record  was  discredited;  when 
he  appointed  Chester  Davis,  he  did  not  fire 
Wickard,  who  hud  failed  on  the  job.  And 
these  are  or.ly  a  few  of  the  instances  that 
ceuld  be  cited 

When  O.  P  M  broke  down,  the  President 
set  uo  S.  P.  A  B  :  then  came  the  W.  P.  B., 
the  6.  E  S  ,  and  the  O.  W  M  —a  di;:zy  suc- 
cession of  initials,  and  usually  oCRcials  who 
had  failed  v.-ere  reshuffled  around  and  re- 
tained in  po.-itions  of  powei  and  re.'ponsi- 
bility.  One  new  face  that  was  brought  in 
was  that  of  ex-Justice  Byrnes,  and  only  a 
short  time  aao  it  was  announced,  when  he 
was  made  Director  of  O.  W  M  ,  that  his  Job 
wa«  to  referee  disputes  between  warring  of- 
fic.als.  Now  comes  the  biggest  dispute  of 
all  — the  slugging  match  between  Wallace 
and  Jones,  which  occurred  before  the  referee 
ever  got  into  the  ring. 

In  addition  to  his  reluctance  to  fire  anyone, 
the  Pres.dent  has  shown  a  disinclination  to 
relinquish  authority  and  to  delegate  rcspon- 
sib.lity.     Many  able  men— such  as  Byrnes- 
have  made  sacrifices  to  take  war  jobs  in  the 
Interest  of  patrioti.'-m,  only  to  find  that  they 
cannot   act   with    firmness   and   decision    be- 
cause the   main  strings  are  all  manipulated 
from  the  White  House.    Just  how  a  President, 
In  this  universal  war,  can  keep  his  finger  in 
every  pie  and  look  after  every  major  detail. 
both  on  the  war  and  the  domestic  fronts,  is 
something  no  person  trained  in  administra- 
tion can  understand.     It  is  prcci.'-ely  because 
the  Pre-ident  tries  to  do  this  that  Washing- 
ton h^is  become  an  administrative  madhouse. 
The  President's  acts  of  omission  and  com- 
mi.^sion  of  late,  we  feel  sure,  have  alarmed 
and    disturbed    the    country.      It    has    been 
charged  in  some  quarters  that,  by  his  veto 
of  the  Smith-Connally-Harness  bill  and  his 
price  policies,  he  Is  playing  fourth-term  poli- 
tics  to  get   the  support  of  organized  labor, 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not.  it  shows  public 
awareness  that  something   Is   wrong   and  a 


consequent  search  to  find  the  motives  behind 
fumbling  home-front  leadership.  Those  who 
would  ordinarily  sympathize  with  the  Preel- 
dent's  great  burdens  are  asking  why  he  de- 
liberately overburdens  himself  instead  of 
delegating  part  of  his  authority.' 

The  time  has  come  for  the  President  to 
address  himself  to  the  confiict  in  Washing- 
ton, to  lop  off  inefflcient  heads,  to  straighten 
out  the  numerous  snarls  among  high  ofBcials, 
and  to  give  Director  Byrnes  a  fair  and  full 
chance  to  function  as  the  home-front  czar 
he  v,as  advertised  to  be. 


Personal     Responsibilities    Ertailcd    by 
Higher  Incomes  Created  by  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  KE^Lf!LRK3 


OF 


HON.  WRIGI-IT  PATMAN 

OF  TEM.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


MorTdai.  June  28,  1943 

r.Ir.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  lociay  are  enjoying  higher  incomes 
than  ever  before.  It  is  a  .sobering 
thought,  however,  to  rtraember  why  we 
have  hio'her  incomes. 

The  roason  is  the  war — the  same  war 
which,  started  by  the  Axis,  has  co.st 
thour-and.-;  of  American  lives  and  which 
Will  coj-t  thousands  more — the  same  war 
which  has  caused  death  and  untold  suf- 
fering for  millions  throughout  the  world. 
This  Axis-created  war  has  caused  the 
greatest  demand  for  American  food  and 
materials  in  history — a  demand  which 
could  be  m.et  only  by  more  of  us  working 
than  ever  before,  and  by  all  of  us  work- 
ing harder  and  longer. 

More  people  working  harder  and 
longer— a  scarcity  of  labor  which  helped 
bring  about  wage  increases — has  meant 
more  money  in  the  pockets  of  civilians 
than  ever  before.  The  great  and  grow- 
ing demand  also  has  meant  higher  prices 
for  businessmen  and  farmers  so  that  our 
income  is  the  greatest  in  history. 

There  are  less  goods  to  buy  and  more 
money  to  buy  them  with. 

This  fact,  which  is  the  simplest  pos- 
sible statement  of  the  problem  of  rising 
p.rices.  places  great  responsibility  on  the 
American  people.  We  can  do  one  of  two 
things  about  it. 

First,  we  can  use  all  of  our  higher  in- 
comes to  scramble  to  get  what  goods  are 
available.  This  will  start  a  price  rise 
which  can  go  so  high  as  to  endanger  the 
war  effort,  create  hardship  for  many  peo- 
ple, and  eventually  rob  all  of  us  of  the 
benefits  of  peace  to  come.  High  prices 
will  not  increase  the  supply  of  goods  to- 
day. 

Second,  or  we  can  put  our  higher  in- 
comes to  work  at  speeding  victory.  We 
can  do  this  by  buying  and  holding  all  the 
War  bonds  we  can  afford,  by  willingly 
paying  and  supporting  higher  taxes,  and 
by  saving  for  the  future  rather  than 
spending  and  bidding  up  prices  now. 

The  choice  Is  ours — the  responsibility 
om-s.   It  is  up  to  us. 


The  Crew  of  the  "Booker  T.  WashiBfton" 
Urges  Action  Af  aintt  the  Instif  ators  of 
Anti-Negro  Riots  in  Detroit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS        , 
i  or 

!        HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

I  or   NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  3.  1943 

Mr.   MARCANTONIO.     Mr.    Speaker. 
i-nder  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  th.e  Rfcord.  I  include  herewith 
a   liUer   from   the   entire   crew   of   the 
United   States   Liberty   ship   Booker    T. 
Wash.nglcm.    While  there  are  those  in 
America  who  seek  to  destroy  national 
unity  by  inritinc  anti-Nc^ro  riots  in  sev- 
eral se:tions  cf  the  country,  it  i.s  gratify- 
ing to  knew  that  the  39  cf^cers  and  men 
cf  iliis  sltip,  Nei;ro  and  white,  are  daily 
I   nskiuj  their  li\es  to  deUver  the  goods  to 
i  our  buys  overseas,  who  need  these  weap- 
ons of  war  to  defeat  Hitler.    This  letter 
:  is  not  cnly  a  symbol  of  the  kind  of  team- 
v,  ork  America  needs  for  victory,  but  it  is 
as  well   a   rebuke  to  those  evil   forces 
which  promote  anti -Negro  riots  and  to 
the  ineffectual  policies  of  those  in  the 
Federal  Government  who  refuse  firmly 
and  effectively  to  stamp  out  these  riots 
as  a  danger  to  our  war  effort. 

Aboard  the 
Stz.\mship  "Bookeh  T.  Washington." 

June   25,  1943. 
Hon.  Vrro  Maecantonio, 

Uiuted  States  House  of  Rcpresentative$, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Mabcantonio:  The  crew 
of  the  United  States  Uberty  ship,  Booker  T. 
Washington,    addresses   you   with    the    most 
earnest  request  that  you  read  this  conununl- 
catlon  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  so  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
While  on  the  high  seas,  sailing  homeward 
to  pick  up  another  cargo  of  war  materials 
to  follow  that  which  we  had  Just  put  Into 
the    hands    of    our    armed    forces    in    north 
Africa,  we  heard  over  the  radio  with  mingled 
rage   and   disgust   of   the  Fascist   attack   on 
the  Negro  people  of  Detroit.     Our  captain, 
Hujh  Mulzac,  Is  a  Negro.     We  are  what  is 
called  a  mixed  crew — about  evenly  divided  aa 
to  color  between  whites  and  Negroes — though 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  divided  in  any  re- 
spect, but  are  as  the  fingers  of  one  fist  In 
our  resolve  to  crush  the  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try   and    of    humanity.     The   news   of   thla 
barbarous  massacre  of   Negro  Americans   In 
Detroit.       paralleUng       Hitler's       brutalitlea 
against -the  Jews  of  Europe,  aroused  u«  to 
the  stark  realization  that  fascism  is  at  work 
behind  our  own  home  front,  that  the  Nazi 
summer  offensive  has  been  launched  by  Hit- 
ler's fifth  column  in  the  very  heart  of  Amer- 
ica.   We  must  admit  that  this  realization  Im- 
pels us  to  take  stock  and  to  wonder  why  we 
should  daily  risk  our  lives  in  carrying  guna, 
planes,  tanks,  munitions,  and  other  war  ma- 
terials   thousands   of   miles   across   the   seaa 
to  fight  foreign  fascism  when  the  foe  has  ao 
clearly  revealed  himself  with  the  steel  polaed 
to  strike  us  In  the  back  at  home. 

We  are  not  fooled  by  the  distortion  of  the 
Detroit  massacre  into  a  race  riot.  We  know 
that  the  home  Fascist*  prepared  for  this 
bloody  day  over  many  long  months — months 
marked  by  such  rehearsals  for  slaughter  as 
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the  Sfjjourner  Truth  housing  riot,  provoked 
and  executed  by  native  Fascist  storm  troopers 
mobilized  for  the  occiisioa  from  all  over  the 
Detroit  motropcUt  n  area.  We  knew  also  ti.e 
wa%e  of  master-race  strike*  recently  pulled  cfl 
by  Fascist  eg.tators  In  IXtrolt  war  plants  as 
a  result  of  the  Introduction  ->f  Negro  work- 
•rs  into  th<»se  plants — strikes  designed  to 
ImneCe  war  production  and  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  hatred  and  distrust  which  have  Just  rip- 
ened Into  mass  murder. 

V.'e  cant  be  fooled  by  the  Fasclst-mindcd 
pr.  p.i?and:stj  who  would  have  the  American 
p^vple  believe  that  the  peaceable  Nerrces 
were  respoasiijle  fi  r  causing  tiicir  own  cl'.a'hs. 
or  that  the  affair  wr3  some  sort  of  spont;'.- 
iieotis  combusf.on  resulting  from  uncontrol- 
lable antaRdnism  betwctu  the  races.  We 
cant  be  fooled  because  we  know  that  It  is  a 
normal  condition  fcr  whites  and  Nrrroes  to 
live  and  work  together  in  harmony.  Trouble 
between  the  races  is  the  product  of  deliber- 
ate, systematic  agitation  and  of  what  must 
be  called,  In  time  of  war,  treasonable  con- 
tpiracy 

For  9  months  now  we — a  fairly  aver.-.^e 
grc.U')  of  Negroes  h:;d  whites  from  the  detp 
South,  p.s  v.-ell  as  the  Nc:th.  East,  and  We'^^t— 
have  been  saiUn:;  together  on  the  steamship 
Bonker  T.  Washmgtcn  under  circunistancts 
which  have  compelled  the  most  Intimate  con- 
tact. If  there  were  any  real  antagonism  be- 
tween the  reces.  surely  It  would  have  burst 
forth  again  and  aga.n  aboard.  Even  In  peace- 
time a  ship  like  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Is  a  much  smaller  place  than  Detroit,  but 
In  wartime — due  to  the  black-cut — the  rpce 
actually  occupied  by  the  crew  most  of  the 
time  Is  smaller  than  the  smallest  drug  store 
In  Detroit,  and  yet  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  vast  metropolis  of  Detroit — 
extending  over  250  square  miles — isn't  big 
enough  for  the  two  races  to  live  In,  sid?  by 
Bide,  without  bitter  discord.  No;  nothing 
can  make  us  bellevt  that  fantastic  and  con- 
temptible He.  Our  own  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated to  each  of  us  that  the  contrary  is 
tru? — that  harmony  and  fellowship  are  the 
nattiral  relations  for  Americans  of  both  races, 
vho  share  the  traditional  American  demo- 
cratic faith  and  unite  to  bring  about  Its  tri- 
umph over  the  dark,  com.peting  lack  of  faith 
which  Is  fa.'ic'.sm. 

During  the  9  months  that  we  have  lived 
and  worked  tcgother  on  this  ship — and 
manned  the  guns  together  when  under  at- 
tack from  planes  and  submarines — we  have 
not  known  the  slightest  racial  tension,  dis- 
cord, or  Instance  of  animosity  between  white 
and  colored.  All  observers  of  the  conditions 
aboard  cur  vessel  will  verily  this  assertion, 
Which  we  make  unequivocally.  Among  such 
observers  have  been  officers  of  the  Navy,  Army, 
and  Coast  Guard,  as  well  as  officers  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Allied  Nations  and  offi- 
cials of  the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
Maritime  Commission,  and  other  agencies. 
Vie  attach  hereto  an  unsolicited  letter  from 
the  United  States  naval  armed  guard  com- 
manding officer  who  has  served  aboard  our 
•blp  and.  for  periods  of  many  months,  has 
lived  in  our  midst  and  seen  at  first  hand  the 
relationships  which  prevail. 

We  know  what  sinister  and  disruptive 
forces  really  plotted  and  carried  into  action 
tLe  Detroit  massacre.  We  know,  further,  that 
unless  these  traitors  are  brought  to  Justice 
the  Detroit  slaughVer  Is  but  the  beginning  of 
a  Nation-wide  drive  on  the  part  of  home 
Fascists  to  disrupt  the  war  effort,  paralyze 
the  Allied  drive  against  Hltlerlsm  Jtist  as 
Tlctory  Is  within  our  grasp,  and  so  ultimately 
to  divide  the  American  people  that  fascism 
can  seize  power  In  the  United  States  in  the 
classic  manner  adopted  by  HlUer  in  Germany. 
We  urge  you.  therefore,  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity offered  on  the  floor  of  Congress — and 
cE — to  demand  a  fearless,  searching  Investi- 
gation of  the  Detroit  massacre,  this  to  be  fol- 


loR'ed  by  prosecution  of  the  guilty  parties — 
Including  the  higher-ups  who  instigated  the 
massacre  as  well  as  the  mobsters  who  did  the 
killing— to  th?  full  extent  of  the  laws  against 
murder,  arson,  sabotage,  and  treason  in  time 
of  war. 

Very  sincerely  your?. 
The  crew  of  the  ttcam-hip  Bcokcr  T. 
V>'nsh'.rigto:i:  Capt.  H  Mul^ac;  First 
Off-ccr  Folks;  Chief  Engm'-er  J.  A. 
Smith;  First  A.-s.3tant  Er.gireer 
Lc.Gy  King:  S  cor.d  A.-£istant  En- 
gineer A.  S  TrcEltin;  C.  Lastie, 
scc;jud  mate?;  John  Eccthcr.  chip's 
cl.rl:;  Willi-.m  K  Ha-t;  H  E  Du- 
port;  Fred  Dcckard,  Jr ;  Willie 
K.n^^;  Cuy  D  Moraiid:  B.  liam- 
m-^dcnc:;  Miciae!  R  Vtivick:  An- 
thony W.  Cauhail;  Nicholas  J.  Ar- 
rmdel;  Aihs-rr  Mul?:ac:  A!:-xar.c;r 
Kr  ..u;  T.  Wa  chi;  K  roort  M. 
Lan;T;  V/illiam  B.  Sr.epard;  Robert 
C.  Eacon;  D.  L-?c;  Ltuls  Durton; 
Jcse;  h  B.  Williams;  F.cde;!ck  A. 
Re€d;  Geori^e  A.  Ch-Micy:  H.  Alex- 
ander; Sr^undo  Rcdrlruez;  Law- 
r:.;ce  P.  Eurke;  Wilbur  Williams; 
r.ri-.ando  Civ..:;  c:-;a.s  Miller;  Cialr 
L.  Gossnrt;  Crcil  II.  E'ackman;  J. 
Carapif;  Jamrs  C.  Kcrgan;  An- 
tonio Blanco;   Manuel  A.  Diaz. 


Overlapping  Governmental  Agencies 


.^Bo.^sn  ETr^M'=HIP 

"BoOKEa  T.  W.\SH'-s'GTON," 

June  9.  1943. 
To    the    Esrroa    of    Gener.\l    Ai..Kft:a    (ship's 
newspaper  I  : 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  cf  th"  under- 
signed that  aboard  many  other  armed  mer- 
chant ships  are  numerous  instances  cf  fric- 
tion betwrin  m.crchant  and  Navy  crev. s. 

Theire  difputeis  often  ranc;e  frcm  the  cap- 
tpin  of  the  ship  on  dawn  the  line,  but  n.it 
one  sincle  Instance  has  been  fcund  where 
ttie  argtiment  was  net  cf  petty  origin,  cer- 
tainly not  meriting  attention  of  intelligent 
people  engaged  In  important  wartime  en- 
terprise. 

Kcw  fortunate  are  ycu  men  of  the  Booker 
T  Washington  for  your  splendid  httuude. 
Each  man  aboard  this  ship  seems  so  well 
to  recognize  his  responsibility.  Ycu  are. 
each  of  you,  obviously  determined  to  win 
this  war.  Ycu  are  engaged  in  a  hazardous 
task  with  a  bold,  aggressive  attitude.  You 
make  evident  to  others  the  fact  that  har- 
mony Is  necessary  to  success.  E>o  not  the 
petty  diEerences,  permitted  en  board  some 
ships  to  become  violent  disputes,  really  act 
as  an  aid  to  our  enemies? 

This  is  3  time  for  each  of  us  to  present  to 
the  Axis  the  boid  front,  the  c<X)l  American 
determination  and  the  unbroken  force  of 
power  that  will  result  In  the  crushing  of 
those  bestial  fie  ads  so  frantically  trj-ing  to 
d:stroy  cur  country,  our  loved  ones,  and  our 
property. 

Ycu  who  have  been  long  a'ocard  this  ship 
do  not  realize  how  well  you  are  acccmnU^hing 
a  splendid  purpose.  For  your  attitude  of 
cooperation  with  naval  personnel  aboard  it  Is 
my  desire  to  say  "Thank  you." 

With  those  ships  operating  without  har- 
mony we  are  all  a  bit  disgusted;  are  we  not? 
How  fortunate  to  be  able  to  d.-hver  the  goods 
and  to  "keep  'em  crash  diving"  on  your 
Booker  T.  Washington. 

Please  accept  my  promire  of  complete  co- 
operation with  you  at  any  time,  day  or  night, 
and  permit  me  no  extend  congratulations  fcr 
a  Job  well  done.  From  effort  such  as  yours 
will  spring  a  glorious  victory  for  us  and  upon 
the  brow  of  our  enemy  the  scalding  htimilla- 
tion  of  defeat. 

Your  gunnery  officer. 

Chables  V.  Elliott. 

Lieutenant  {junior  grade),  United  States 
Navy. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday  July  3,  1S43 

Mi-.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txiend  my .  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tions of  ilic  e.giilh  cli.=trict  convention  of 
the  Department  of  Arkansas,  American 
Lr^"ion: 

Whereas  there  exuts  in  the  public  mind 
great  ccnTusicn  abtut  the  authority,  scope, 
and  activity  of  governmental  af^encies  which 
is  seriously  hampering  cur  war-p.cductiou 
program;  and 

Whereas  tiiis  Is  diiectly  caused,  in  part, 
by  jealousy  of  buieauciats.  lust  fcr  power  by 
department  heads,  and  overlapping  authority 
of  different  departments.  An  txample  cf  such 
overlapping  of  which  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
agency  handling  labcr  or  some  other  phase  of 
it,  wh'ch  arc — 

1.  War   Labor   B<'ard. 

2.  Conciliation   Service. 

3.  Labor  Relations  Board. 

4.  Wages  and  Hours  Division  (controls' 
lower  wages  and  salaries  and  hcurs). 

5.  Internal  Revenue  (CuntrcL&  changes  in 
higher   salaries  I. 

6.  Labcr  Relation  Division  In  the  War  Pr o- 
durtion  Board. 

7.  Labor  Relation  Division  in  Army. 

8.  Labor  Relation  Di'  ision  In  Navy. 

9    Labor  Relation  Division  In  Maritime. 

10.  Labor  Relation  Division  in  War  Ship- 
ping. 

11.  Labor  Relation  Division  In  Federal 
Works. 

12.  Labor  Relation  In  Farm  Security. 

13.  Labor  Relation  Division  in  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  and  many  others,  whi;h 
are  reported  to  be  more  than  20  aG;encies. 

The  same  overlapping  of  authority  and  di- 
vision of  responsibility  is  to  be  tound  in  ma;iy 
other  dififerent  branches  of  the  service.  Tl.is 
permits  "buck  parsing,"  produces  red  tapie, 
delay,  and  confusion;   and 

Whereas  united  action,  intelligent  dynanlc 
leadership,  are  jvist  as  essential  behind  tie 
lines  as  at  the  front,  because  this  Is  a  war 
of  per  pies  in  which  the  armed  forces  nre 
only  a  part:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  our  Commander  In  Chljf. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Congress,  a. id 
all  per."ipns  to  authority  be  urged  to — 

(a)  Eliminate  Jurisdictional  conflicts  l;e- 
tv.een  pcvernmental  departments. 

(b)  To  have  one  responsible  head  In  erch 
department. 

(c>  Whenever  a  governmental  official, 
whether  head  cf  a  department  or  otherwise, 
Is  more  Interested  in  gaining  power  or  money 
for  his  department,  or  more  Interested  in 
smraring  some  Cher  department  or  oB- 
clal,  or  Is  mere  interested  in  seeing  his  o'vn 
name  in  the  headlines  cf  the  newspaper  than 
he  is  in  carrying  out  our  war  program,  that 
su^h  Individual  be  dismissed  at  once  regard- 
less of  his  party  affiliation.  There  can  only 
be  cne  .^tar.oard  to  be  used  new  in  Judging 
cur  governmental  cfflcials,  that  isi  Is  our  v.-ar 
program  being  helped?     Be  it  further 

Rc'^ohcd.  That  C(  pies  of  this  resolution  be 
ftirnishtd  the  President  of  the  United  Stales, 
United  States  Senators  of  Arkansas,  the 
Member  of  Congress  from  this  district,  and 
the  press. 
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Whereas  the  civilian  population  of  our 
country  is  constantly  being  asked  to  do  more 
on  Ics-s  whether  it  is  gas  or  groceries,  coffee 
or  canned  goods,  minerals  or  manpower;  and 

Whereas  the  civilian  population  Is  con- 
stantly being  urged  to  economize  in  Its  ex- 
penditures fjr  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
inflation  and  increasing  the  sale  of  War 
bonds;  and 

Wliereas  v.e  recognize  that  only  by  such 
Bacrifice  can  our  war  effort  succeed  and  we 
therefore  whcltheartediy  approve  the  same: 
Novs-.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  that  all  bureaus, 
departments,  and  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment not  connected  directly  In  the  war  pro- 
gram be  required  to  follow  the  same  economy 
and  sacrifice  dcmrnded  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation; be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  enact 
such  measures  that  will  assure  the  public 
that  the  Government  in  all  of  its  nonwar 
activities  is  following  the  same  pattern  of 
sacrifice  we  are  a.'-ked  to  follow  before  addi- 
tional taxes  are  levied,  because  when  our 
citizens  are  convinced  that  governmental 
waste  is  at  a  minimum  there  will  be  little 
objection  to  additional  war  levies. 


mous  consent  for  its  consideration  was 
unaware  of  tlie  effect  of  this  provision. 

However,  I  want  to  condemn  this  sort 
of  procedure.  If  the  head  of  any  Gov- 
ernment department  feels  any  of  his  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  an  increase  in  pay 
he  should  bring  a  forthright  request  and 
justification  to  the  Congress  for  such 
raise.  He  should  not  attempt  to  do  tliis 
by  subterfuge,  as  it  appears  has  been 
done  in  tliis  case. 


Appointment  of  an  Additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday  July  2,  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  a  request  was 
made  by  a  Member  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  consider  H.  R.  2801,  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  objected  to  this  request,  and,  there- 
fore, the  bill  failed  of  consideration  by 
the  House.  I  think  when  Members  learn 
the  facts  about  this  measure  they  will 
aRiee  that  tlie  objection  raised  by  me  was 
fully  justified. 

.:  The  explanation  given  by  the  Member 
,who  made  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
'qufst  mentioned  only  that  the  bill  pro- 
vided for  an  additional  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Department,  and  to 
a  question  I  propounded  as  to  what  the 
salaiy  would  be  lie  stated  $9,000  per  year. 

The  truth  is  this  bill  is  much  more 
than  that.  It  is  in  reality  more  a  pay 
raise  bill  than  one  providing  merely  for 
an  additional  As.sistant  Secretary.  This 
Is  seen  upon  reading  the  following  clause 
In  it: 

The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
ghall  have  salaries  of  $9,000  per  annum. 

Upon  inquiry  I  learned  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  Assistant 
Secretarie.'^  of  that  Department  receive, 
some  $8,000,  others  $8,500.  and  still  oth- 
ers $9.0C0  per  annum. 

The  effect  of  the  language  above 
quoted,  therefore,  would  have  been  to 
raise  the  lower  salaries  to  $9,000. 

I  am  convinced  the  Member  who 
brought  this  bill  up  and  asked  unani- 


F.  C.  C.  Balks  Security  Move 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 


OF    LOtJISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  3.  1943 
Mr.    DOMENGEAUX.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle   by    David    Lawrence,    from    the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 
Federal  Communications  Commission  Balks 
Secukitt  Move 
(By   David   Lawrence) 
An  amazing  and  sensational  document  has 
been  made  public  by  a  special  House  com- 
mittee Investigating  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations  Commission.     It   reveals  that   since 
February  of  this  year  there  has  been  on  the 
desk  of  President  Roosevelt,  unacted  upon, 
the  draft  of  a  proposed  Executive  order  re- 
quested by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  deemed  by  them  essen- 
tial to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Up  to  now  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
President  saw  eve  to  eye  with  his  military 
and  naval  chiefs  and  that  when  they  felt  a 
step  should  be  taken  In  the  Interests  ol  mili- 
tary security,  he  acted  promptly.  The  evi- 
dence produced  at  the  hearing  shows  that 
Instead  the  wishes  of  the  civilian  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
apparently  have  prevailed  and  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Fleet  as  well  as  that  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  apparently 
have  not  been  persuasive. 

CONTROL    SOUGHT 

The  request  ol  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
referred  to  a  desire  to  control  the  handling 
of  military  intelligence  as  it  relates  -o  radio. 
Secretaries  Stimson  and  Knox,  In  their  letter 
dated  February  8,  1943.  say: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  September 
11  1942.  requested  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  study  the  problem  of  responsibUlty  and 
security  of  radio  Intelligence.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  made  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  study,  and  their  response, 
based  on  that  study.  Is  attached  hereto. 
They,  as  well  as  the  responsible  military  com- 
manders in  the  field,  are  of  the  l>elief  that 
radio  Intelligence,  the  location  of  clandestine 
stations,  the  supervision  of  military  com- 
munications security  and  related  activities 
must,  In  their  very  nature,  be  under  the  sole 
control  of  the  military  forces.  Enclosed  Is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Admiral  Leahy,  recom- 
mending this  action." 

The  letter  from  Admiral  Leahy  Is  dated 
February  1,  1943,  and  was  signed  In  behalf 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy.   Tbe  letter  states  ttiat 


the  Federal  Communications  Commission  Is 
constantly  expanding  its  activities  and  that 
this  Is  a  "GUbsiantial  drain  on  available  ma- 
terial and  personnel."  The  statement  la 
made  that  the  information  obtained  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
"through  its  own  radio-Intelligence  activities 
Is  not.  in  the  militaiy  sense,  secure,  due  to 
Inherent  tendencies  toward  publicity  of  Fed- 
eral Com.munications  Commission  activities, 
use  of  nonsecure  methods  of  reporting  and 
correlation  and  the  necessarily  close  relation- 
ship of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission military-intelligence  activity  with 
other  phases  of  the  agency's  work." 

ENDANGERS     ETFECTIVENESS 

The  letter  then  makes  this  startling  ac- 
cusation : 

"Because  of  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween military  and  Federal  Communications 
Commission  standards  and  methods.  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  Integrate  their  infor- 
mation, with  the  result  that  the  attempted 
duplication  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  work  that  Is  being  effectively 
done  by  the  military  has  In  fact  endangered 
the  effectiveness  and  security  of  military  radio 
Intelligence. 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing  It  Is  concluded 
that  the  better  prosecution  of  the  wtfr  will 
be  served  by  terminating  all  military  and 
quasi  military  Intelligence  activities  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
confining  such  activities  to  the  Army  and 
Navy." 

No  explanation  has  been  forthcoming  as  to 
why  this  request  from  the  responsible  heads 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  has  been  -Idetracked. 
An  effort  Is  to  be  made  by  the  House  Investi- 
gating committee  to  get  at  the  reasons.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  division  of  responsibility 
over  communications  led  to  an  unsatisfac- 
tory situation  at  Hawaii,  out  of  which  the 
Japanese  agents  were  able  to  transmit  infor- 
mation about  Pearl  Harbor  before  the  attack 
came  on  December  7,  1941,  which  cost  the 
lives  of  nearly  3,000  American  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

EXPLANATION    NKXOXD 

Is  there  now  a  drifting  on  the  same  sort 
of  problem — conflict  of  Jurisdiction? 

There  must  be  some  explanation  lor  the 
long  delay  In  falling  to  Issue  an  order  re- 
quested by  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Certainly  It  Is  a  subject  In  which  there 
ought  to  be  light  shed,  lest  the  Impression 
develop  that  Washington  and  bureaucratic 
friendships  are  preventing  the  military  and 
navy  men  from  getting  the  necessary  author- 
ity from  the  President  to  conduct  the  war 
effectively. 


Keeping  Inflation  Under  Control 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUgE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
activities  of  government  must  be  the  fo- 
cal point  of  any  effective  program  for 
holding  down  prices  and  wages  and  in- 
suring economic  stability,  civilians  must 
carry  out  their  share  of  the  program  by 
doing  the  following: 

First.  Buy  and  hold  as  many  War 
bonds  as  you-  can  afford. 
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Second.  Pay  willingly  any  taxes — in- 
creased taxes — that  your  country  needs. 

They  are  the  cheapest  way  of  raying 
for  the  war,  of  buying  victory  and  pro- 
tection for   the  American  way  of  life. 

Third.  Pay  off  your  debts  and  avoid 
making  new  ones. 

Pouiih.  Provide  for  your  own  and  your 
family's  future  with  adequate  life  insur- 
ance and  savinps. 

Fifth.  Pay  no  more  than  ceiling 
prices.  Buy  rationed  goods  only  by  ex- 
changing stamps. 

Rationing  is  your  protection  that  you 
will  tet  encurrh  of  scarce  essential  cccds. 

Ceiling  prices  are  your  protection 
aeainst  serious  and  unwarranted  price 
Incicases — one  of  your  main  guaranties 
of  economic  stability. 

Sixth.  Buy  only  what  you  need.  Make 
the  articles  you  have  last  longer  by 
proper  care  and  avoidance  of  waste. 

Eat  it  all,  wear  It  out;  make  it  do,  or 
do  without. 

Seventh.  Do  not  try  to  profit  from  the 
war.  Do  not  ask  higher  prices  than  you 
absolutely  need  if  you  are  a  business- 
man or  farmer.  Do  not  ask  for  higher 
wa^es  or  salaries  than  you  need,  and  al- 
ways ask  for  them  through  established 
Government  channels. 


Eighth  of  Nine  Sons  Inducted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESExVTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  fcllov/ing  article 
from  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening 
Bulletin  of  June  17.  1943: 

Eic»rrH  or  Nine  Sons  Indccted — Last  Mai.i 
He™  Left  in  Family  or  0.\kland  Couple 
Expects  To  Be  Called  Soon 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Couture,  of  Oakland,  have  given  eight  of  their 
nine  g^ns  to  the  armed  forces. 

Their  youngest.  Paul  Bernard  Couture.  19. 
who  wlU  not  graduate  from  hi^^h  school  until 
next  Thur?day.  w..8  inducted  into  the  Navy 
yesterday  afternoon. 

The  ninth  son.  who  is  married,  expects  to 
be  called  socn  for  induction. 

Mis.  Couture,  white-haired  mother  of  11 
ch.ldren.  \^ho  only  recentiy  underwent  4  ma- 
jor operation."!  In  Woonsocket  Hospital,  sat 
re^.er.cdly  in  her  rocking  chair  this  morning:. 
tryii.g  both  to  be  pleasant  and  to  hold  back 
tears. 

'•WHT  SO  MANT" 

"Whst  can  I  do  about  it?  WTiat  can  anyone 
do  atx)Ul  it."  slie  asked  wearily.  "I  know  they 
have  to  go.  but  why  do  they  take  so  many 
frrm  one  family?" 

Mr.  Couture,  a  carpenter,  feels  that  If  he 
keeps  busy  he  will  net  be  so  lonely  for  his 
boys,  but  all  the  mother  can  do  is  sit  and 
wait  and  pray  for  their  safety,  explained  a 
dauchter;  Lucille.  15,  who  remains  at  home. 
An  c'der  d.^ughter  is  married. 

""he  hou  e  sure  docs  seem  empty  aince 
the  boys  IcU,"  snid  Lucille,  speaking  for  her 
ETC  titer,  wlto  fee's  n^.re  sure  of  her  French 
tha.i  she  does  of  English.    "It  is  aa  quiet  as 


a  ciiurch  around  here.  We  miss  them  some- 
thing awful.  Of  course,  we  hear  from  them 
pretty  nearly  every  week,  even  tho^e  who  are 
overseas.  It  help;  to  cheer  us  up  a  little,  but 
not  like  their  being  here." 

REPOr.TS    NEXT    WEEK 

Paul,  a  senior  at  Burrillville  High  School, 
wlU  be  graduated  next  Thursday  evening  ar.d 
will  report  for  active  duty  with  the  Navy  the 
fo::owin3  day.  He  participated  in  baseball, 
fof  tball,  and  hockey  at  the  hich  school.  be;n^ 
£el3ctccl  on  the  all -State  hcclicy  teana  fcr  2 
yc.'.rs  runniP!^.  Pticr  to  at t.  :.d  !-.•■;  Ba'.ii'.l- 
viKe  H..^h  School  he  attended  Our  Laciy  cf 
Gcod  Help  grammar  school  in  Oakland. 

SEVEN   WHO  PP.ECELED 

The  other  brctltcrs  are  Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  Wil- 
fred. 33.  with  the  military  pc'.ice  In  01i:a- 
homa;  Pvt.  Norn-.^n.  2D,  an  infantryman  in 
NcTth  CnrcHnn;  Seaman  (2d  cl  )  Henry.  23. 
setvlng  in  Ala-k.i;  Pvt.  Ecijar,  2.5.  with  the 
Mcdicul  Corpi  h:cntev,hcre  m  the  Sjuth  Fa- 
ciS":  CctpL  G'^ri;  d.  24.  vvith  a  F  e'.d  Artillery 
unit  in  north  Africa;  Lt  Rcbert,  23.  in  the  At 
C':)rp^  in  Arizona;  rrd  Ccrpl.  Gilbert,  21.  W;th 
the  Qu'r'ermastiJr  Corps,  somewhere  in  l^.e 
Sc-ith  P:.r\P.c. 

The  ren-inhiint:  sen.  Ocnr.  i"-  27  and  he  ex- 
pects his  cull  to  service  any  cny. 


Bcy'::n  Committee  Selects  NcrtS  Da!:ota- 
Minnesota  To  Produce  Sponge  Iron 
From  Local  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   lI!NNE«^r>TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEI'fTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  3,  1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.^h  to 
report  on  a  joint  meeting  ht^'.d  on  June 
25  he;e  in  Wasnington  of  dcl'-gates  rep- 
resenting the  States  of  North  Dakota  t^.p.d 
Minnesota,  in  session  with  the  Boykin 
st'^cl  shortage   investi^ratini  cominiilee. 

The  matter  under  discus.<^ion  was  the 
methods  by  wh  eh  the  mineral  resources 
of  these  two  Stn.tes  can  be  most  expe- 
ditiously employed  in  furtherance  of  war 
production. 

Those  prejeir:  at  the  meeting  included; 

Members  of  the  Boykin  steel  shortage 
investigation  commJttee  of  the  House, 
and  staff. 

Gov.  Edward  J.  Thye,  of  Minnesota. 

Lt.  Gov.  Henry  Holt,  of  North  D;\kota. 

Hon.  Ger\ld  p.  Nye,  United  States 
Senator  of  Nor.h  Dakota. 

Hon.  H.\r.OLri  C.  H.'.gen-,  Member  of 
Congress,  Nintli  District  of  Minnciota. 

C.  P.  Ramseyer  and  H.  A.  Bras.^ert, 
engineers  for  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries. New  York  N.  Y. 

Fred  A.  Cina,  Range  Mimicipalities  and 
Civic  Association,  Virginia,  Minn. 

Dr.  L.  H.  F:eyerson,  Northwest  Re- 
search Institute,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis.  Minn. 

R.  E.  Wilson,  commi.ssioner,  Minne- 
sota Iron  Range  Resources  Board,  State 
Oflace  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Alex  C.  Bun-.  Industrial  Commission 
of  North  Dakota. 

Fred  J.  Fredrickson,  North  Dakota 
Resources  Boaid. 


Tlie  joint  meeting  made  the  following 
declarations  and  recommendations  in  re- 
gard to  utilizing  the  sum  v.-hich  the  Boy- 
kin  ccmmittee  has  recommended  to  be 
incluiJed  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  appro- 
priation in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior annual  appropriation  bill:    • 

1.  Purpisc:  The  underlying  hope  that  ir - 
spires  the  two  States  ia  un(Seriaking  th  s 
venture  is  that  of  enabling  these  areas  to 
participate  mor?  fully  in  war  production,  ty 
putting  tlte:r  re.~ource?  of  nature  and  mar - 
power  on  a  12  months'  basis.  For  this  it  is 
neces-sary : 

(a)  To  determine  the  eEsential  engine?  •- 
ing  data  needed  fcr  the  ercctirn  of  commt  ■- 
cial-SiZed  facilities  for  the  production  of  h''- 
dio^jen  by  the  use  of  North  Dakota  lignite  en 
a  commercial  basis. 

(b)  To  determine  the  Cc^sential  data  need- 
ed for  the  designing  A  commercial -s. zed  f.i- 
cilities  for  the  beneficii.ticn,  ibemircductio.i, 
and  complete  rec;uctii.>n  to  metal  iron  of  the 
various  grades  oi  M;nne::Cta  iron  oics. 

(c)  Incldc^ntally :  To  determine  the  eco- 
nomics and  methods  for  efficient  utiU-tat.(  n 
of  the  vanous  chemical  byproducts  that  re- 
sult from  the  aforcmcn'^oned  product. on  )f 
hvdrcj^en  from  North  Dakota  li.^nites.  in- 
cluding hydrogenization  uf  lignite  into  Uqu  d 
fuel. 

2.  Procedrre:  It  is  contemplated: 

(a)  Tiiat  there  be  imniediately  erected  tvo 
coordinate  pilot  plants,  one  to  produce  tiie 
hydrcgc-n  and  the  seecnd  to  CLn.-unie  tie 
hydrogen  In  the  treatment  of  Mmnescia 
iron  ores. 

(b)  That  these  pilot  plant  facilities  !)e 
designed  by  engineering  firms  which  have  .  n 
established  national  rc-putatlcu  fcr  th?  ero 
tion  of  successful  comm.crcial  hydrt-gm  m  d 
Iron  and  steel  facilities,  and  are  capable  f 
presenting  completed  plans  det.,i!ed  for  ere  - 
tion  in  6  weeks  from  July  1,  1943. 

(c)  Tnat  an  a.-:'proi:r:ate  amount  be  e:;- 
pcudcd  by  ccnt:\.cTing  for  tlie  d?s  gn'r.g  ird 
erection  of  a  hydrogen  pilot  plant.  Ancth -r 
amount  for  the  dcs.gn  ng  and  erection  of 
iron  ore  beneflcia'init  with  an  cre-rcdacii  g 
cr  ircn-metal-prcducmg  unit.  The  sum  r  >- 
mainin^  is  to  be  available  for  cperatii  g 
expenses. 

(d(  That  nonessei  tlal  and  Federal  sahiri-s 
be  k-pi  at  a  mmimam,  ,qnd  t.iat  the  li.mitid 
funds  allowed  be  exprncied  in  cioe  cccprr.i- 
tlrn  with  the  respective  States  through  the 
Joint  cooperating  committee 

3.  Control:  The  project  to  be  erected  ard 
operated  under  tlie  authority  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  but  in  close  cccprra- 
tion  with  the  rrtpnctive  S  atcs  through  a 
"Joint  Minnesota-North  Dakota  R?.~curc:'s 
Development  Commissi' n."  which  ccm.nt!;- 
sion  is  to  consist  of  eight  persons  apprir.ti  d 
by  the  two  Governors,  including  tiicmstlv.  s, 
and  representative  of  the  ranf^e  municipiH- 
tie.s  and  c.vic  associatlcn.  wi'h  a  chairm.;  n 
appoin'cd  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  which 
rcsp,  nsibillry  the  name  of  Dr.  A.  C,  FicM- 
ner  is  suL:cv6ted. 

4.  Location:  The  site  cf  the  pilot  pl.i  it 
pr  jcct  is  to  be  in  North  Dakota,  in  the  ic  w 
sulphur  lignite  area,  at  a  point  determin.'d 
on  technical  grounds  by  the  Joint  CLiiums- 
sicn. 

I  wi£h  at  this  time  to  commend  the  Boyk  n 
committee  for  the  thoroughgoing  manner  n 
whch  it  has  pone  Into  the  eteel  shortage  sit- 
uation, and  for  its  plcd'e  that  it  will  vigor- 
ously puriue  its  actnitic-:.  during  the  pre.se)it 
year,  and  f  jr  its  further  pledge  that  it  w  U 
diligently  undertake  to  5,ee  to  it  that  the  in- 
tent cf  the  Congrcvs  is  fully  acccmplirhed  n 
the  Eubstirface  exploratory  work  provided  f  )r 
in  th?  Bureau  of  Mines  f  prropriarion.  I  al  ;o 
want  to  expres.-.  the  appec.t.tion  cf  all  cf  us 
to  Rcpresetitative  \Vii.li«.m  Pittencer  cf  the 
E;i:h,h  District  cf  M.nncfcia  fcr  his  £U[  p  ■.  t 
of  the  Bjykin   committee's   effjrts    and    r.s 
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present  activities  In  trying  to  utilize  low- 
grade  iron  ores  fcr  the  benefit  of  northern 
Minnesota  and  the  entire  Nation.  Many  other 
members  of  the  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
delegations  In  Congress  have  shown  their 
itnerest  and  given  cooperation  In  these  ef- 
forts. 


One  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  3,  1943 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row is  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-seventh 
birthday  of  the  American  Republic.  To- 
day we  celebrate  the  birth  of  democracy 
as  convinced  by  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  preparing  a  speech  for  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1940,  I  picked  up  the  magazine 
section  of  the  New  York  Times.  On  its 
front  cover  was  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
the  following  part  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  such  part 
being  of  necessity  the  basis  for  any  essay, 
sermon,  oration,  or  discussion  of  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Let  us  begin  then  by 
quoting  this  part  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence: 

We  hold  these  truths  fxi  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — that 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
Btituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

In  my  Fourth  of  July  speech  of  3  years 
ago  I  made  mention  of  tv.-o  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  aforesaid  magazine  sec- 
tion. The  fir.=:t  article  was  entitled 
"World  Fires  Illuminate  our  Fourth," 
and  the  heading  of  the  second  article 
gave  expression  to  grave  and  current 
thoughts  then  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people,  "Could  It  Hap- 
pen to  Us?"  At  this  time  we  all  know 
the  ansv.'cr  to  that  question.  The  fires 
then  burning  half  way  p round  the  world 
now  engulf  the  entire  globe — it  did  hap- 
pen to  us. 

Fourths  of  July  should  ever  be  days  of 
taking  American  inventory.  Days  of  re- 
membering should  have  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance in  the  lives  of  a  people  who 
would  be  great.  Beware  of  that  Indi- 
vidual in  whose  henrt  there  lives  no 
Images  of  heroism.  Boware  of  that  na- 
tion that  does  not  on  occasion  stand  be- 
fore some  altar  of  national  sacrifice  or 
some  memorial  of  national  rejoicing  and 
who  does  not  stand  there  with  uncovered 
head,  standing  not  alone  in  adoration 
but  also  in  resolution.  Today  more 
than  ever  before  we  should  take  inven- 
tory of  our  national  resources  and  re- 
sponsibilities both  physical  and  spirit- 
ual. We  should  ask  ourselves  from 
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whence  we  came  and  whither  are  we 
going? 

For  this  purpose,  let  us  briefly  com- 
pare what  now  seems  to  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant Fourths  of  July  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  Of  course,  we  have  that 
first  Fourth  on  which  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  born,  borri  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  struggles  of  a  great  people 
for  freedom. 

But  the  first  great  crisis  In  the  life  of 
our  new  country,  founded  upon  a  new 
philosophy,  and  dedicated  to  new  ideals, 
came  in  1787.  Following  the  successful 
termination  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Colonies  found  themselves  to  be  13 
separate  cor-flicting  States.  Strife  and 
bitterness  and  lack  of  unity  for  a  time 
threatened  to  destroy  the  new  freedom 
for  which  they  had  fought  together. 
Democracy  as  conceived  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  must  chart  a  new  course,  must 
set  up  machinery  to  effecturte  new  ideals. 
This  difficult  task  was  accomplished  with 
miraculous  success  in  the  year  1787. 
The  celebration  of  an  eleventh  birthday 
gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  divine 
benediction  and  of  the  growing  strength 
and  power  of  a  new  republic  builded  in 
a  new  land,  upon  a  new  philosophy  of 
individual  liberty. 

The  third  Fourth   of  July  requiring 
mention  and  the  second  real  crisis  in  the 
life  of  the  new  Republic  was  in  1863. 
Our  country  had  come  upon  evil  days. 
Internal  problems  with  which  the  people 
seemed  unable  to  deal  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  American  Republic.     As  sad 
hearts  celebrated  July  4,  1863,  word  came 
of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Army  of  Virginia  on  the  bloody 
field  at  Gettysburg.    The  flag  which  we 
today    display    with    pride    came    near 
being  destroyed  by  those  who  loved  it. 
Surely,   Divine    Providence    must    have 
intervened  because  Old  Glory  was  as- 
saulted at  Gettysburg  under  the  com- 
mand  of   the   ablest   general    and   the 
grandest  gentleman  ever  to  fight  in  be- 
half of  a  lost  cause.     Seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  ard  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three  are  both  significant  dates 
in    American    history.    Both    represent 
triumphs  of  democracy  over  Itself.    In 
both  cases  we  were  saved  from  internal 
forces  that  almost  destroyed  the  Union. 
Today  is  the  third  most  significant 
Fourth  ol  July  since  1776.     Eighty  years 
following  that  fateful  July  4  of  1863  we 
again  pause  to  survey  the  horizon.     We 
find  our  country  assaulted  from  without 
and  we  find  our  country  troubled  from 
within.    We  are  now  active  participants 
in  a  war  that  we  did  not  want,  that  we 
did  not  make,  and  that  we  did  little  to 
prevent.     In  its  very  beginning  we  saw 
one  of  the  world's  oldest  democracies 
crumble    into    dust    with    little    or   no 
resistance.      In  its  very  beginning  we 
saw   tuo   distinct   philosophies   of   life 
fighting  for  predominance,  if  not  sur- 
vival.    Tliose   philosophies   have  stood 
and  now  stand  in  clear  outline  and  in 
bold  relief.     They  represent  two  distinct 
and   opposed   schools   of   thought,   two 
philosophies    of    government.     One    is 
totalitarian,    the   other   is   democratic. 
One  is  symbolized  and  proclaimed  by 


Adolf  Hitler  and  those  who  support  Axis 
regimes.  The  other  is  represented,  gen- 
erally speaking,  by  the  English-sp>eaking 
peoples  of  the  world,  notably  American. 
Totalitarian  government  seeks  to  com- 
pletely regiment  the  social,  economic, 
political,  and  religious  life  of  all  persons. 
On  the  other  hand,  democracy  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  American  Consti- 
tution, proclaims  the  dignity  of  man  and 
his  predominance  over  the  state.  De- 
mocracy exists  in  order  to  protect  the 
liberties  of  the  individual,  to  stimulate 
individual  initiative,  to  promote  indi- 
vidual genius,  to  permit  individual  hap- 
piness. In  the  eyes  of  the  dictators,  lib- 
erty, freedom,  and  all  of  the  rights  pro- 
claimed in  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  guaranteed  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, are  sins  against  the  state.  In  de- 
mocracies the  suppression  of  these  things 
by  the  state  is  a  crime  against  the  indi- 
vidual, the  individual  for  whom  the  state 
exists.  In  one  philosophy  all  power 
comes  from  above,  in  the  other  philoso- 
phy all  power  comes  from  below.  In 
one,  man  is  a  creature  of  the  state;  in 
tlie  other,  the  state  is  the  creature  of 
man.  There  are  those  who  contend 
that  two  such  repugnant  and  dififerent 
philosophies  of  life  cannot  exist  in  the 
same  world. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July,  as  we  take  in- 
ventory of  ourselves  and  as  we  review 
hiistory,  we  ere  convinced   that   totali- 
tarian Ideals  and  philosophy  cannot  pos- 
sibly win  over  democratic  ideals  and  phi- 
losophy.   At  least,  totalitarian  ideals  can- 
rot   win   of   their  own  strength.    Bar- 
barian aggression  never  conquered  of  its 
own  might  but  rather  because  of  the 
weakness  of  its  opponents.    Democracy 
is  in  danger  only  when  its  champions  de- 
cay and  become  faithless  to  Its  ideals. 
The  Old  World  democracies,  defeated  and 
near-defeated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
world  conflict,  suffered  from  their  own 
internal  weakness  more  than  from  the 
external  strength  of  their  foes.     While 
the  French  fought  over  the  40-hour  week, 
over  gains  for  selfish  Interest  groups,  their 
ancient    enemies    plotted    their    ruin. 
France  was  not  only  weak  in  arms  but 
vneaker  still  in  spirit.    Her  soldiers  did 
not  go  into  battle  singing  the  Marseillaise 
and  with  the  glory  of  French  traditions 
and   the   preservation   of   the   Tricolor 
spurring  them  on  to  courageous  action. 

Across  the  charmel,  the  English  people 
made  equally  grave  mistakes.  But  for 
the  fortuitous  circumstances  of  geograph- 
ical position,  they,  too,  would  doubtless 
have  suffered  the  fate  of  the  French 
people. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July,  as  we  survey 
the  heroic  accomplishments  of  our  armed 
forces  on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world, 
we  have  every  reason  for  pride  in  their 
remarkable  achievements.  On  the  home 
front  we  cannot  feel  quite  so  proud  of 
our  conduct.  True,  we  have  made  amaz- 
ing strides  in  industrial  production.  We 
like  to  brag  that  our  scientific,  economic, 
and  industrial  resources  are  vastly  su- 
Ijerlor  to  those  of  any  combination  of 
our  enemies,  that  we  possess  over  cnc- 
hall  of  the  world's  radios,  over  two-thirds 
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the  Sojourner  Truth  housing  riot,  provoked 
and  execuUKl  by  native  Fascist  storm  troopers 
mobilized  for  the  occasion  from  all  over  the 
Detroit  mctroptlit  .n  area.  We  knew  also  li.e 
wave  of  master-race  strikes  recently  pulled  cff 
by  Fascist  Bg.tators  In  Detroit  war  plants  as 
a  rc.'^^ult  of  tha  Introduction  if  Negro  work- 
ers Into  thf^se  plants — strikes  designed  to 
Impede  war  production  and  to  bciw  the  seeds 
of  hatred  and  distrust  which  have  Just  rip- 
ened Into  mass  murder. 

We  can't  be  fooled  by  the  Fasclst-mindcd 
pr.  p.ijzandists  who  would  have  the  Arr.er.can 
p-?i'p!e  believe  that  the  peaceable  Norrccs 
were  respon5it;le  fcr  causing  their  own  dtv.'hs, 
or  that  the  affair  was  sor.ie  sort  of  Epunf.'.- 
ueous  combustion  resulting  from  uncuntrnl- 
lable  antaRfinism  bttwttu  the  racei.  We 
cant  be  fooled  because  we  know  that  It  Is  a 
normal  condiaon  fr.r  whites  and  Nc.^roes  to 
live  and  work  to;,'?ther  in  harmony.  Trouble 
between  the  races  Is  the  product  of  deliber- 
ate, systematic  a-^ltaticn  and  of  what  must 
be  called.  In  time  of  war,  treasonable  con- 
tpiracy. 

For  0  months  now  we — a  fairly  aver.-^c 
gre-U'i  of  Neirroes  hnd  wl-.ltrs  from  the  deep 
South,  as  v,-ell  as  the  Nott;-".,  E:ist.  and  West — 
have  been  sailm'.;  together  on  the  steamship 
Booker  T.  Was>nnr)t',n  under  clrcunisiuncts 
Which  have  compelled  the  mnst  Intimate  con- 
tact. If  there  were  any  real  antagonism  be- 
tween the  races,  surely  it  would  have  burst 
forth  nsr-in  and  aga.n  aboard.  Even  In  peace- 
time a  ship  hke  the  Booker  T.  Washmgt'^n 
Is  a  much  smaller  place  than  Detroit,  but 
In  wartime — due  to  the  black-cut — the  Fpce 
actually  occupied  by  the  crew  most  of  the 
time  is  smaller  than  the  smallest  drug  store 
In  Detroit,  and  yet  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  vast  metropolis  of  Detroit — 
extending  over  250  square  miles — Isn't  big 
enough  for  the  two  rarcs  to  live  In,  side  by 
Bide,  without  bitter  discord.  No;  nothing 
can  make  us  believe  that  fantastic  and  con- 
temptible lie.  Our  own  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated to  each  of  us  that  the  contrary  is 
tru? — that  harmony  and  fellowship  are  the 
natural  relations  for  Americans  of  both  races, 
who  share  the  traditional  American  demo- 
cratic faith  and  unite  to  bring  about  its  tri- 
umph over  the  dark,  competing  lack  of  faith 
which  is  fascism. 

During  the  9  months  that  we  have  lived 
and  worked  together  on  this  ship— and 
manned  the  guns  together  when  undor  at- 
tack from  planes  and  EUbmarines — we  have 
not  known  the  slightest  racial  tension,  dis- 
cord, or  Instance  of  animosity  between  white 
and  colored.  All  observers  of  the  conditions 
aboard  cur  vessel  will  verify  this  assertion, 
which  we  make  unequivocally.  Among  such 
observers  have  been  cfQ:ers  of  the  Navy,  Army. 
and  Coast  Guard,  as  well  as  officers  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Allied  Nations  and  offi- 
cials of  the  War  Shipping  Administration. 
Maritime  Commission,  and  other  agencies. 
We  attach  hereto  an  unsolicited  letter  frcm 
the  United  States  naval  armed  guard  com- 
manding cfficer  who  has  served  aboard  our 
ahlp  and.  for  periods  of  many  months,  has 
lived  in  our  midst  and  seen  at  first  hand  the 
relationships  which  prevail. 

We  know  what  sinister  and  disruptive 
forces  really  plotted  and  carried  into  action 
the  Detroit  massacre.  We  know,  further,  that 
unless  these  traitors  are  brought  to  Justice 
the  Detroit  slaughver  is  but  the  beginning  of 
a  Nation-wide  drive  on  the  part  of  heme 
Fascists  to  disrupt  the  war  effort,  paralyze 
the  Allieri  drive  against  Hitlerism  just  as 
victory  is  within  cur  grasp,  and  so  ultimately 
to  divide  the  American  people  that  fascism 
can  seize  power  In  the  United  States  In  the 
classic  manner  adopted  by  Hitler  In  Germany. 
We  urge  you,  therefore,  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity offered  on  the  floor  of  Congress — and 
cC — to  demand  a  fearless,  searching  Investi- 
gation of  the  Detroit  massacre,  thla  to  be  fol- 


lowed by  prosecution  of  the  gu.lty  parties — 
Including  the  higher-ups  who  instigated  the 
matsacre  as  well  as  th?  mcbsters  who  did  the 
killing— to  th:::  full  extent  of  the  laws  against 
murder,  arsjn,  sabotage,  and  treason  In  t.nie 
of  war. 

Very  slncer:ly  yours. 
The  crew  of  the  steamship  Booker  T. 
\Vash::igto:i ,  Cupi.  H  Mulzac;  First 
C^iccr  Folks;  Ch:cf  Enginfer  J.  A. 
Smith;  First  A.-s.str^nt  Engircer 
Lc.cy  King:  Scond  Assistant  En- 
gineer 'A.  S  Trej:".:!n;  C.  Lasiie, 
second  ;nate;  Juhn  Bccthcr.  ship's 
clerk;  Wilham  K  H.irt;  H  E.  Du- 
port;  Fred  D.ckard,  Jr ;  Willie 
K.ng;  Cuy  D.  Mor.md;  B.  Ham- 
nT-dcnfr;  Mic'.ael  R  Vavick;  An- 
thonj'  V/.  Cal;h:;H;  Nicholas  J.  Ar- 
nndc!;  Alhs'cr  Mulzac;  Alexana.r 
Kc'^u;  T.  Wa  chi;  H.rbort  M. 
Lang.  William  B  Siiepard;  R  ibcrt 
C.  E.-cc^ii;  D.  L-.c;  Ltul.s  Euiton; 
Jcseyh  B.  Willir-m:-,:  F.cdtilrk  A. 
Reed:  Geors'e  A.  Ch-ncy;  H.  Alex- 
ander; S^r^undo  RrdrlEuez;  Law- 
rcace  P.  liurke;  V.'iibur  Willian.s; 
Fernando  Cruz;  Clirs  Miller;  Clair 
L.  Gossart;  C?cil  II.  B'ackman;  J. 
Carapict;  Jamrs  C.  Kergsn;  An- 
tonio Elanco;    Maiiuel  A.  Diuz. 


Overlapping  Governmental  Agencies 


Abo.\si)  Fte^m'-htp 

"BoOKEa  T.  \V.\S!I!NCTON," 

June  9.  1913. 
To    the    E:)rroa    of    Genek.u.    Ai.'kRM    (ship's 
newspaper  i  : 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  under- 
signed that  aboard  many  other  armed  mer- 
chant ships  are  numerous  instances  cf  fric- 
tion between  merchant  and  Navy  crews. 

These  di."=putes  cften  ranr;o  frcm  the  cap- 
tain of  the  5h:p  on  down  the  line,  but  nn 
one  sincle  Instance  has  been  fcund  where 
the  argument  was  net  cf  petty  origin,  cer- 
tainly not  meriting  attention  of  intelligent 
people  engaged  in  important  wartime  en- 
terprise. 

K'.w  fortunate  are  ycu  men  of  the  Booker 
T.  Washington  for  your  splendid  attitude. 
E.ich  man  abcard  this  ship  teems  so  well 
to  recognize  his  rc5:pon.=;lbility.  Ycu  are, 
each  of  you.  obviously  determined  to  win 
this  war.  Ycu  are  engaged  In  a  hazardous 
task  with  a  bold,  aggressive  attitude  You 
make  evident  to  others  the  fact  that  har- 
mony Is  necessary  to  success.  Do  not  the 
petty  differences,  permitted  en  board  some 
ships  to  become  violent  disputes,  really  act 
as  an  aid  to  cur  enemies? 

This  is  a  time  for  each  cf  us  to  present  to 
the  Axis  the  bold  front,  the  cix)l  American 
determination  and  the  unbroken  force  of 
power  that  will  result  In  the  crushing  of 
those  bestial  fiends  so  frantically  tr>-ing  to 
destroy  cur  country,  our  loved  ones,  and  our 
property. 

Ycu  who  have  been  long  abcard  this  ship 
do  not  realize  how  well  you  are  accomplishing 
a  splendid  purpose.  For  your  attitude  cf 
cooperation  with  naval  personnel  abcard  It  Is 
my  desire  to  say  "Thank  you." 

With  those  ships  operating  without  har- 
mony we  are  all  a  bit  disgusted:  are  we  not? 
How  fortunate  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  got^ds 
and  to  "keep  "em  crash  diving  "  on  ycur 
Booker  T.  Washington. 

Please  accept  my  promire  of  complete  co- 
operation With  you  at  any  time,  day  or  night. 
and  permit  me  to  extend  congratulations  for 
a  Job  well  done.  Prom  effort  such  as  yours 
will  spring  a  glorious  victory  for  us  and  upon 
the  brow  of  oiu  enemy  the  scalding  humilia- 
tion of  defeat. 

Your  gunnery  officer. 

Chabit.s  V.  Elliott, 

Lieutenant  (junior  grade).  United  State* 
Navy. 


EXTIi^sSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday  July  3,  1943 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
Ipave  to  txU'nd  my,  remarks  In  the 
Reco?.d.  I  inrluce  the  following  resolu- 
tion.s  of  the  e.ghih  district  convention  of 
the  Department  of  Arkansas,  American 
Le:;ioni 

Whereas  there  exists  in  the  public  mind 
great  confusion  abcut  the  auihonty.  scope, 
and  activity  of  governmental  ap,encies  wh.ch 
is  seriously  hampering  our  w..r-p,cductiou 
program;  and 

Whereas  this  is  dliectly  caused,  In  part. 
by  Jealousy  of  bureauctats,  lust  lor  power  by 
department  heads,  and  overU-pping  authority 
of  different  dejjartm^nt^.  An  fXaniple  cf  such 
ovorlapplnf;  of  which  is  to  be  fcund  in  the 
agency  handling  labcr  or  some  other  phase  cf 
It.  which  are — 

1.  War   Labor   &'ard. 

2.  Conciliation   Service. 

3.  Labor  Rclaticiis  Board. 

4.  Wages  and  Hours  Division  (controls' 
Icv.er  wages  and  salaries  and  hours). 

5.  Internal  Revenue  (Cv^utrcls  changes  in 
higher  salaries  i. 

6.  Labcr  Rclaiicn  Division  in  the  War  Pro- 
durtion  Board. 

7.  Labor  Relation  D.vtslon  in  Army. 

8.  Labor  Relation  Dr  ision  in  Navy. 

9  Labor  Relation  Division  In  Maritime. 

10  Labor  Relation  Division  in  War  Shlp- 
pin;;. 

11.  Labjr     Relation     Division     In     Federal 

Wcrk-S 

12.  Labor  Relation  In  Farm  Security. 

13  Labor  Relation  Division  In  Office  of 
Pr.ee  Admlnlstraiion,  and  many  others,  which 
are  reported  to  be  more  than  20  agencies 

The  same  overlapping  of  authority  and  di- 
vision nf  resporLsibility  is  to  be  tound  in  many 
other  ditlerent  bianchcs  cf  the  service.  This 
permits  "buck  parsing,"  produces  red  tape, 
delay,  and  ccnfucicn;   and 

Whereas  united  action,  intelligent  dynamic 
leadership,  are  Just  as  ec3ential  behind  the 
lines  as  at  the  front,  because  this  is  a  war 
cf  pec  pies  m  which  the  armed  forces  are 
only  a  part:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re^olird.  Tliat  our  Commander  In  Chief, 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  the  Congress,  and 
all  persons  to  authority  be  urged  to — 

(a)  Eliminate  Jurisdictlcnal  conflicts  be- 
tween ccvcrnmental  departments, 

(b)  To  have  one  responsible  head  In  each 
department. 

(c)  Whenever  a  governmental  official, 
whether  head  cf  a  department  or  otherwise, 
is  more  interested  m  gaining  power  or  money 
for  h:s  department,  or  more  Interested  in 
sm-ering  scn.e  chcr  department  or  offi- 
cial, cr  IS  mere  interested  In  seeing  his  cwu 
name  in  the  headlines  cf  the  newspaper  than 
he  is  in  carrying  out  cur  war  program,  that 
su"h  individual  be  dicmissed  at  once  regard- 
le:-s  cf  his  party  affiliation.  There  can  only 
be  cne  star.aard  to  be  used  new  in  Judging 
our  governmental  officials,  that  is:  la  our  war 
program  "oelng  helped?     Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  ct  pies  cf  this  resolution  be 
furnished  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
United  States  Senators  of  Arkansaa,  the 
Member  of  Congress  from  this  district,  and 
the  press. 
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Whereas  the  civilian  population  of  our 
country  is  conj^tantly  being  asked  to  do  more 
on  Ics.^,  whether  it  Is  gas  or  groceries,  coffee 
or  canned  goods,  minerals  or  manpower;  and 

Whereas  the  civilian  population  Is  con- 
stantly being  urged  to  economize  in  its  ex- 
penditures f  jr  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
inflation  and  Increasing  the  sale  of  War 
bonds;  and 

Whereas  we  recognize  that  only  by  such 
Eacnfice  can  cur  war  effort  succeed  and  we 
therefore  wholeheartedly  approve  the  same: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  demand  that  all  bureaus, 
departments,  and  branches  of  cur  Govern- 
ment not  connected  directly  in  the  war  pro- 
gram be  required  to  follow  the  same  economy 
and  sacrifice  dcmendcd  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation; be  it  further 

Rcs'Aicd,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  enact 
such  measures  that  will  assure  the  public 
that  the  Government  In  all  of  Its  nonwar 
activities  Is  following  the  same  pattern  of 
sacrifice  we  are  asked  to  follow  before  addi- 
tional taxes  are  levied,  because  when  our 
citizens  are  convinced  that  governmental 
wa.ste  is  at  a  minimum  there  will  be  little 
objection  to  additional  war  levies. 


Appointment  of  an  Additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  a  request  was 
made  by  a  Member  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  consider  H.  R.  2801.  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  As- 
si.'^tant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  objected  to  this  request,  and.  there- 
fore, the  bill  failed  of  consideration  by 
the  House.  I  think  when  Members  learn 
the  facts  about  this  measure  they  will 
agree  that  the  objection  raised  by  me  was 
fully  justified. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  Member 
who  made  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest mentioned  only  that  the  bill  pro- 
vided for  an  additional  assistant  secre- 
tar\  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  to 
a  question  I  propounded  as  to  what  the 
salaiy  would  be  he  stated  $9,000  per  year. 

The  truth  is  this  bill  is  much  more 
than  that.  It  is  in  reality  more  a  pay 
raise  bill  th:in  one  providing  merely  for 
an  additional  A.ssi.'^tant  Secretary.  This 
Is  seen  upon  reading  the  following  clause 
In  It: 

The  As.sistant  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
shall  have  salaries  of  $9,000  per  annum. 

Upon  inquiry  I  learned  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  Assistant 
Secretaries;  of  that  Department  receive, 
some  $8,000.  others  $8,500,  and  still  oth- 
ers $9,0C0  per  annum. 

The  effect  of  the  language  above 
quoted,  therefore,  would  have  been  to 
raise  the  lower  salaries  to  $9,000. 

I  am  convinced  the  Member  who 
brought  this  bill  up  and  asked  unani- 


mous consent  for  its  consideration  was 
imaware  of  the  effect  of  this  provision. 

However,  I  want  to  condemn  this  sort 
of  procedure.  If  the  head  of  any  Gov- 
ernment department  feels  any  of  his  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  an  increase  in  pay 
he  should  bring  a  forthright  request  and 
justification  to  the  Congress  for  such 
raise.  He  should  not  attempt  to  do  this 
by  subterfuge,  as  it  appears  has  been 
done  in  this  case. 


F.  C.  C.  Ballts  Security  Move 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

OF    LOtJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  3,  1943 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  David  Lawrence,  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 

Federal  Communications  Commission  Balks 

Secxjhitt  Move 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

An  amazing  and  sensational  document  has 
been  made  public  by  a  special  House  com- 
mittee Investigating  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  It  reveals  that  since 
February  of  this  year  there  has  been  on  the 
desk  of  President  Roosevelt,  unacted  upon, 
the  draft  of  a  proposed  Executive  order  re- 
quested by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  deemed  by  them  essen- 
tial to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Up  to  now  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
President  saw  eye  to  eye  with  his  military 
and  naval  chiefs  and  that  when  they  felt  a 
step  should  be  taken  in  the  interests  of  mili- 
tary security,  he  acted  promptly.  The  evi- 
dence produced  at  the  hearing  shows  that 
instead  the  wishes  of  the  civilian  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
apparently  have  prevailed  and  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Fleet,  as  well  bs  that  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  cf  the  Navy,  apparently 
have  not  been  persuasive. 

CONTROL    SOUGHT 

The  request  ol  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
referred  to  a  desire  to  control  the  handling 
of  military  intelligence  as  It  relates  -o  radio. 
Secretaries  Stimson  and  Knox,  in  their  letter 
dated  February  8,  1943.  say: 

"Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  SeptemLer 
11,  1942.  requested  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  study  the  problem  of  responsibility  and 
security  of  radio  Intelligence.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  made  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  study,  and  their  response, 
based  on  that  study.  Is  attached  hereto. 
They,  as  well  as  the  responsible  military  com- 
manders in  the  field,  are  of  the  belief  that 
radio  intelligence,  the  location  of  clandestine 
stations,  the  supervision  of  military  com- 
munications security  and  related  activities 
must,  In  their  very  nature,  be  under  the  sole 
control  of  the  military  forces.  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  frcm  Admiral  Leahy,  recom- 
mending this  action." 

The  letter  from  Admh-al  Leahy  la  dated 
February  1.  1943,  and  was  signed  In  behalf 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy.   The  letter  states  ttiat 


the  Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
constantly  expanding  its  activities  and  that 
this  Is  a  "GUbsiantial  drain  on  available  ma- 
terial and  personnel."  The  statement  la 
m.ade  that  the  information  obtained  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
"through  its  own  radio-intelligence  activities 
is  not.  In  the  mUitaiy  sense,  secure,  due  to 
inherent  tendencies  toward  publicity  of  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  activities, 
U?e  of  nonsecure  methods  of  raporting  and 
correlation  and  the  necessarily  close  relation- 
ship of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission military-intelligence  activity  with 
other  phases  of  the  agency's  work." 

ENTANCERS     EFFECTIVENESS 

The  letter  then  makes  this  startling  ac- 
cusation: 

"Because  of  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween military  and  Federal  Communications 
Commission  standards  and  methods,  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  Integrate  their  Infor- 
mation, with  the  result  that  the  attempted 
duplication  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  work  that  Is  being  effectively 
done  by  the  military  has  In  fact  endangered 
the  effectiveness  and  security  of  military  radio 
Intelligence. 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing  It  Is  concluded 
that  the  better  prosecution  of  the  w4r  will 
be  served  by  terminating  all  military  and 
quasi  military  intelligence  activities  ot  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
conflning  such  activities  to  the  Army  and 
Navy." 

No  explanation  has  been  forthcoming  as  to 
why  this  request  from  the  responsible  beads 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  has  been  -Idetracked. 
An  effort  is  to  be  made  by  the  House  Investi- 
gating committee  to  get  at  the  reasons.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  division  of  responsibility 
over  communications  led  to  an  unsatisfac- 
tory situation  at  Hawaii,  out  of  which  the 
Japanese  agents  were  able  to  transmit  infor- 
mation about  Pearl  Harbor  before  the  attack 
came  on  December  7.  1941,  which  cost  the 
lives  of  nearly  3,000  American  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

EXPLANATION    NEXDZD 

Is  there  now  a  drifting  on  the  same  sort 
of  problem — conflict  of  Jurisdiction? 

There  must  be  some  explanation  for  tha 
long  delay  in  faUing  to  issue  an  order  re- 
quested by  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Certainly  it  is  a  subject  In  which  thera 
ought  to  be  light  shed,  lest  the  Impressloa 
develop  that  Washington  and  bureaucratic 
friendships  are  preventing  the  military  and 
navy  men  from  getting  the  necessary  author- 
ity from  the  President  to  conduct  the  war 
effectively. 


Keeping  Inflation  Under  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUgE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28, 1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
activities  of  government  must  be  the  fo- 
cal point  of  any  effective  program  for 
holding  down  prices  and  wages  and  In- 
suring economic  stability,  civilians  must 
carry  out  their  share  of  the  program  by 
doing  the  following: 

First.  Buy  and  hold  as  many  War 
bonds  as  you-  can  afford. 
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Second.  Pay  willingly  any  taxes — in- 
creased taxes — that  your  country  needs. 

They  are  the  cheapest  way  of  paying 
for  the  war,  of  buying  victory  and  pro- 
tection for   the  American  way  of   life. 

Third.  Pay  off  your  debts  and  avoid 
making  new  ones. 

PourLh.  Provide  for  your  own  and  your 
family's  future  with  adequate  life  Insur- 
ance and  savings. 

Fifth.  Pay  no  more  than  ceiling 
prices.  Buy  rationed  goods  only  by  ex- 
chan;:ing  stamps. 

Rationing  is  your  protection  that  you 
will  g;ct  encufTh  of  scarce  essential  cccds. 

Ceiling  prices  are  your  protection 
against  serious  and  unwarranted  price 
increases — one  of  your  main  guaranties 
of  economic  stability. 

Sixth.  Buy  only  what  you  need.  Make 
the  articles  you  have  last  longer  by 
proper  care  and  avoidance  of  waste. 

Eat  it  all,  wear  It  out;  make  it  do,  or 
do  without. 

Seventh.  Do  not  try  to  profit  from  the 
war.  Do  not  ask  higlier  prices  than  you 
absolutely  need  if  you  are  a  business- 
man or  farmer.  Do  not  ask  for  higher 
wa'^es  or  salaries  than  you  need,  and  al- 
ways ask  for  them  through  established 
Government  channels. 


Eighth  of  Nine  Sons  Inducted 


EXTENSION  OP  RE?>IARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  RHODK  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  3,  1943 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  follov/ing  article 
from  the  Providence  <R.  I.)  Evening 
Bulletin  of  June  17.  1943: 

Etghtti  of  Ninf  Sons  iNnrcTED — Last  Mali 
Hei«  Lirr  in  Family  or  O.ucland  Coctli 
Expects  To  Be  Called  Soon 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Couture,  of  Oakland,  have  given  eight  of  their 
nine  e-ina  to  the  armed  forces. 

Their  youngest.  Paul  Bernard  Couture.  19, 
who  win  not  graduate  from  high  school  until 
next  Thursday,  was  Inducted  Into  the  Navy 
yesterday  afternoon. 

The  ninth  son,  who  Is  married,  expects  to 
be  called  soon  for  Induction. 

Mis.  Couture,  white-haired  mother  of  11 
children,  who  only  recently  underwent  4  ma- 
jor operations  In  Woonsocket  Hospital,  sat 
re5.cr.edly  In  her  rocking  chair  this  morning. 
tryi::g  both  to  be  pleasant  and  to  hold  back 
tears. 

"WHT  SO  MANT" 

"What  can  1  do  about  It?  What  can  anyone 
do  about  It,"  she  asked  wearily.  'I  know  they 
have  to  go.  but  why  do  they  take  eo  many 
from  one  family?" 

Mr.  Couture,  a  carpenter,  feels  that  If  he 
keeps  busy  he  will  not  be  so  lonely  for  his 
boys,  but  all  the  mother  can  do  Is  sit  and 
wait  and  pray  for  their  safety,  explained  a 
daughter;  Lucille.  15.  who  remains  at  home. 
An  elder  daughter  Is  married. 

"The  hou  e  sure  does  seem  empty  since 
the  boys  left."  said  Lucille,  speaking  for  her 
n.  l:er.  who  feels  ir.cre  sure  of  her  French 
thii;i  she  does  of  English.    "It  Is  as  quiet  as 


a  church  around  here.  We  miss  them  some- 
thing awful.  Of  course,  we  hear  frum  them 
pretty  nearly  every  week,  even  thc^e  who  are 
overseas.  It  helps  to  cheer  us  up  a  little,  but 
not  like  their  being  here." 

REPORTS    NEXT    WEEK 

Paul,  a  senior  at  Burrillville  High  School, 
will  be  graduated  next  Thuisriay  evening  and 
will  report  for  active  duty  with  the  Navy  the 
following  day.  He  participated  in  baseball, 
football,  and  hockey  at  the  hieh  school,  being 
selected  on  the  all-S:ate  hcclicy  team  fcr  2 
years  runnine.  P;i;r  to  p.'t  '..dug  Bun  111- 
vllle  H..^h  School  he  attended  Our  Lady  of 
Good  Help  grammar  schco!  in  Oakland. 

SEVEN   WHO   PRECEIED 

The  other  brothers  are  Pvt.  (l=?t  cl  )  Wil- 
fred, 33.  with  the  military  police  in  01;;a- 
homa;  Pvt.  Norman,  29,  an  infantryman  in 
North  Carolina:  Seaman  (2cl  cl.)  Henry,  23, 
.se:ving  in  Alaska;  Pvt.  Ed.:ar,  25.  with  the 
M'-dical  Ccrp;  Eomev.hcre  in  the  Siuth  Fa- 
c;fi";  Ccrpl.  G^.-.,rd.  24.  v>-.fh  a  F  .Id  Ariillcry 
unit  in  north  Africr;;  Lt  Rcbert.  23.  in  the  A'r 
Cirp'5  In  Arizona:  prd  Ccrpl.  Gilbert.  21.  W;th 
the  Qtrr'ermaster  Corp;',  son-.twhere  in  the 
Sc  ;th  P.:fific. 

The  rema'ninj;  sen.  Ocnr.  i-  27  and  he  ex- 
pects his  call  to  service  any  clay. 


Bcy'::a  Committee  Selects  NcrtS  Da'.iola- 
Minnesota  To  Produce  Spcnge  Iron 
From  Local  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNE'^nTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 
Saturdav.  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.<;h  to 
report  on  a  joint  meeting  held  on  June 
25  here  In  Wachington  of  delegates  rep- 
resenting the  States  of  North  D3.1cnta  r.nd 
Minnesota,  in  session  witli  the  Bo:  kin 
steel  shortace  investirTatin<:  committee. 

The  matter  under  discussion  was  the 
methods  by  wh.ch  the  mineral  resources 
of  those  two  Stp.tes  can  be  most  expe- 
ditiously employed  in  furtherance  of  war 
production. 

Those  pre.=:ent  at  the  meeting  included  i 

Members  of  the  Boylan  steel  shortage 
investigation  committee  of  the  House, 
and  staff. 

Gov.  Edward  J,  Thye,  of  Minnesota. 

Lt.  Gov.  Henry  Holt,  of  North  Dakota. 

Hon.  Gerald  P.  Nye,  United  States 
Senator  of  North  Dakota. 

Hon.  H.^KOLD  C.  H.«GEN.  Member  of 
Congress.  Ninth  District  of  Mmncsota. 

C.  P.  Ramseyer  and  H.  A.  Bras.sert, 
engineers  for  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries. New  York  N.  Y. 

Fred  A.  Cina,  Range  Mtuiicipalities  and 
Civic  Association,  Virginia,  Minn. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Reyerson,  Northwest  Re- 
search Institute,  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Minneapolis,  Minn. 

R.  E.  Wilson,  commissioner,  Minne- 
sota Iron  Range  Resources  Board,  State 
Office  Building,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Alex  C.  Burr,  Industrial  Commission 
of  North  Dakota. 

Fred  J.  Predrickson,  North  Dakota 
Resources  Board. 


Tlie  joint  meeting  made  the  following 
declarations  and  recommendations  in  re- 
gard to  utilizing  the  sum  v.-hich  the  Boy- 
kin  committee  has  recommended  to  be 
included  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  appro- 
priation in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior annual  appropriation  bill:    ■ 

1.  Purpose;  The  underlying  hope  that  In- 
spirf'.s  the  two  States  in  undertaking  this 
venture  is  that  of  enabling  these  areas  to 
participate  more  fully  In  war  prcdnction,  by 
putting  their  re.'^ources  of  nature  and  man- 
power on  a  12  rrsonths'  basis.  For  this  It  is 
necessary: 

(a)  To  determine  the  essential  engineer- 
ing data  needed  fcr  the  erect;-  n  cf  commer- 
cial-sized facilities  for  the  prcduclion  of  hy- 
dio^en  by  the  use  of  Nortli  Dakota  lignite  on 
a  commercial  basis. 

(b)  To  determine  the  essential  data  need- 
ed for  the  designing  of  commercial -s.zed  fa- 
cilities for  the  beneficiaticn,  icmlrecluction, 
and  complete  recJuctioii  to  metal  iron  of  the 
variuus  grades  oi  Minnesota  iron  oics. 

(c»  Incidentally:  To  deterinine  the  eco- 
nomics and  methods  for  eScient  utiliTnt.cn 
of  the  various  chemical  byproducts  that  re- 
sult from  the  aforement'oned  production  cf 
hydrojjen  from  Nt;rth  Dakota  li^jnites.  in- 
cluding hydrogenization  of  lignite  into  liquid 
fuel. 

2.  Procedrrc;  It  l^  contemplated: 

(a I  Tiiat  there  be  immediately  erected  t'.vo 
coordinate  pilot  plants,  one  to  produce  the 
hydrcgen  and  the  second  to  crn^ume  the 
hydrogen  in  the  treatment  of  Minnesota 
Iron  ores. 

(b)  That  these  {.Hot  plant  facilities  be 
designed  by  engineering  firms  wh.ch  have  an 
established  national  rcnutaticn  fcr  the  erec- 
tion of  successful  commercial  hydrcgen  and 
iron  and  steel  facilities,  and  uie  cajjable  cf 
presenting  completed  plans  dit..ilcd  for  erec- 
tion in  6  weeks  from  July  1,  1913. 

(c)  That  an  appropriate  t^mcunt  be  ex- 
pended by  C(.n.:..ci.ng  for  the  d?s  gn  ng  ;-.nd 
erection  of  a  hydrcgen  pilot  plant.  Another 
amount  for  the  des.gning  and  erection  of 
Iron  ore  beneficiatmg  with  an  ne-reducing 
or  ircn-metal-prcducing  unit.  The  sum  re- 
maining is  to  be  available  for  operating 
expenses. 

(d>  That  nonessei  tial  and  Federal  salnries 
be  k:  pt  at  a  minimum,  and  tliat  tlie  limited 
funcis  allowed  be  expended  in  cloie  cccpcra- 
tic.n  with  the  respeciive  States  through  the 
Joint  cooperating  ccmmittee 

3.  Control:  The  project  to  be  erected  and 
operated  under  the  auihcrity  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  but  in  clcso  cccprra- 
tion  with  the  respective  S  n.tcs  th:cii^-h  a 
"Joint  Minne?ota-North  Dakota  Rrscurces 
Development  CcmmLssion."  which  commis- 
sion is  to  consist  cf  ei^ht  persons  appointed 
by  the  two  Governors,  including  theins:lvc-s, 
and  representative  of  the  ranre  municipali- 
ties and  civic  assixlaticn,  v:*h  a  chairman 
appointed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  which 
responsibility  the  name  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Ficld- 
ner  Is  suggested. 

4.  Location:  The  site  cf  the  pilot  pkmt 
project  Is  to  be  in  North  Dakota,  in  the  low 
sulphur  lipnite  arrea,  at  a  point  determined 
on  technical  grounds  by  the  Joint  commis- 
sion. 

I  wi.h  at  this  time  to  commend  the  Boykin 
committee  for  the  thoroughgoing  manner  in 
which  it  has  pone  Into  the  steel  shortage  sit- 
uation, and  for  Its  pledge  that  it  will  "vigor- 
ously pursue  Its  activities;  during  the  present 
year,  and  for  its  further  pidge  that  it  will 
diligently  undertake  to  see  to  it  that  the  in- 
tent cf  the  Congress  is  fully  accomplished  In 
the  subsnrlace  explora'ory  work  provided  for 
In  the  Bureau  of  Jlincs  appropriation.  I  also 
want  to  ex:jress  the  appiec.ation  cf  all  cf  us 
to  Representative  VVilli.^m  Pittences  cf  the 
E;;:h'.h  District  of  M.nnejcia  fcr  his  suj  p  irt 
cf   the   Boykin   cmmittee's   efforts   and   its 
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pre.^ent  activities  In  trying  to  utilize  low- 
grade  iron  ores  for  the  benefit  of  northern 
Miunescta  and  the  entire  Nation.  Many  other 
members  of  the  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
delegations  In  Congress  have  shown  their 
itnerest  and  given  cooperation  In  these  ef- 
forts. 


One  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  3,  1943 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row is  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-seventh 
birthday  of  the  American  Republic.  To- 
day we  celebrate  the  birth  of  democracy 
as  convinced  by  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  preparing  a  speech  for  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1940,  I  picked  up  the  magazine 
section  of  the  New  York  Times.  On  Its 
front  cover  was  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
the  following  part  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  such  part 
being  of  necessity  the  basis  for  any  essay, 
sermon,  oration,  or  discussion  of  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Let  us  begin  then  by 
quoting  this  part  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence: 

We  hold  these  truths  fxi  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — that 
to  secure  the.sc  rights,  governments  are  In- 
Btituted  among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

In  my  Fourth  of  July  speech  of  3  years 
ago  I  made  mention  of  two  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  afore.^aid  ma!.:azine  sec- 
tion. The  first  article  was  entitled 
"World  Fires  Illuminate  our  Fourth," 
and  the  heading  of  the  second  article 
gave  expression  to  grave  and  current 
thoughts  then  uppermost  In  the  minds 
of  the  American  people,  "Coula  It  Hap- 
pen to  Us?"  At  this  time  we  all  know 
the  answer  to  that  question.  The  fires 
then  burning  half  way  p round  the  world 
now  engulf  the  entire  globe — it  did  hap- 
pen to  us. 

Fourths  of  July  should  ever  be  days  of 
taking  American  inventory.  Days  of  re- 
membering should  have  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance in  the  lives  of  a  people  who 
would  be  great.  Beware  of  that  indi- 
vidual in  who.'^e  henrt  there  lives  no 
Images  of  heroism.  Beware  of  that  na- 
tion that  does  not  on  occasion  stand  be- 
fore some  altar  of  national  sacrifice  or 
some  memorial  of  national  rejoicing  and 
who  does  not  stand  there  with  uncovered 
head,  standing  not  alone  in  adoration 
but  also  in  resolution.  Today  more 
than  ever  before  we  should  take  inven- 
tory of  our  national  resources  and  re- 
sponsibilities both  physical  and  spirit- 
ual.   We    should    ask    ourselves    from 
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whence  we  came  and  whither  are  we 
going? 

For  this  purpose,  let  us  briefly  com- 
pare what  now  seems  to  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant Fourths  of  July  In  the  history 
of  our  country.  Of  course,  we  have  that 
first  Fourth  on  which  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  bom,  borri  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  struggles  of  a  great  people 
for  freedom. 

But  the  first  great  crisis  in  the  life  of 
cur  new  country,  founded  upon  a  new 
philosophy,  and  dedicated  to  new  ideals, 
came  in  1787.  Follov.ing  the  successful 
termination  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Colonies  found  themselves  to  be  13 
separate  cor>flicting  States.  Strife  and 
bitterness  and  lack  of  unity  for  a  time 
threatened  to  destroy  the  new  freedom 
for  which  they  had  fought  together. 
Democracy  as  conceived  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  must  chart  a  new  course,  must 
set  up  machinery  to  effectuf.te  new  ideals. 
This  difficult  task  was  accomplished  with 
miraculous  success  in  the  year  1787. 
The  celebration  of  an  eleventh  birthday 
gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  divine 
benediction  and  of  the  growing  strength 
and  power  of  a  new  republic  builded  in 
a  new  land,  upon  a  new  philosophy  of 
individual  liberty. 

The  third  Fourth   of  July  requiring 
mention  and  the  second  real  crisis  in  the 
life  of  the  new  Republic  was  In  1863. 
Our  country  had  come  upon  evil  days. 
Internal  problems  with  which  the  people 
seemed  unable  to  deal  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  American  Republic.     As  sad 
hearts  celebrated  July  4, 1863.  word  came 
of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Army  of  Virginia  on  the  bloody 
field  at  Gettysburg.    The  flag  which  we 
today    display    with    pride    came    near 
being  destroyed  by  those  who  loved  it. 
Surely,   Divine    Providence   must    have 
intervened  because  Old  GloiT  was  as- 
saulted at  G3tty3burg  under  the  com- 
mand  of   the   ablest   general   and   the 
grandest  gentleman  ever  to  fight  in  be- 
half of  a  lost  cause.     Seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  ard  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three  are  both  significant  dates 
in    American    history.    Both    represent 
triumphs  of  democracy  over  itself.    In 
both  cases  we  were  saved  from  internal 
forces  that  almost  destroyed  the  Union. 
Today  is  the  third  most  significant 
Fourth  of  July  since  1776.     Eighty  years 
following  that  fateful  July  4  of  1863  we 
again  pause  to  survey  the  horizon.     We 
find  our  country  assaulted  from  without 
and  we  find  our  count i-y  troubled  from 
within.     We  are  now  active  participants 
In  a  war  that  we  did  not  want,  that  we 
did  not  make,  and  that  we  did  little  to 
prevent.     In  its  very  beginning  we  saw 
one  of  the  world's  oldest  democracies 
crumble    into    dust    with    little    or    no 
resistance.      In  its  very  beginning  we 
saw   tuo   distinct   philosophies   of   life 
fighting  for  predominance,  if  not  sur- 
vival.    Those   philosophies   have  stood 
and  now  stand  in  clear  outline  and  in 
bold  relief.     They  represent  two  distinct 
and   opposed  schools   of   thought,   two 
philosophies    of    government.     One    is 
totalitarian,    the   other   Is   democratic. 
One  Is  symbolized  and  proclaimed  by 


Adolf  Hitler  and  those  who  support  Axis 
regimes.     The  other  iS  represented,  gen- 
erally speaking,  by  th3  Engh.sh-speaking 
peoples  of  the  world,  notably  American. 
Totalitarian  government  seeks  to  com- 
pletely regiment  the  social,  economic, 
political,  and  religious  life  of  all  persons. 
On  the  other  hand,  democracy  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  American  Consti- 
tution, proclaims  the  dignity  of  man  and 
his  predominance  over  the  state.     De- 
mocracy exists  in  order  to  protect  the 
liberties  of  the  individual,  to  stimulate 
individual  initiative,  to  promote  indi- 
vidual genius,  to  permit  individual  hap- 
piness.   In  the  eyes  of  the  dictators,  lib- 
erty, freedom,  and  all  of  the  rights  pro- 
claimed in  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  guaranteed  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, are  sins  against  the  state.     In  de- 
mocracies the  suppression  of  these  things 
by  the  state  is  a  crime  against  the  indi- 
vidual, the  individual  for  whom  the  state 
exists.     In    one   philosophy    all   power 
comes  from  above,  in  the  other  philoso- 
phy all  power  comes  from  below.     In 
one,  man  is  a  creature  of  the  state;  in 
the  other,  the  state  is  the  creature  of 
man.     There   are   those   who   contend 
that  two  such  repugnant  and  different 
philosophies  of  life  cannot  exist  in  the 
same  world. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July,  as  we  take  In- 
ventory of  ourselves  and  as  we  review 
history,  we  ere  convinced  that  totali- 
tarian Ideals  and  philosophy  cannot  pos- 
sibly win  over  democratic  ideals  and  phi- 
losophy. At  least,  totalitarian  ideals  can- 
not win  of  their  own  strength.  Bar- 
barian aggression  never  conquered  of  its 
own  might  but  rather  because  of  the 
weakness  of  its  opponents.  Democracy 
is  in  danger  only  when  its  champions  de- 
cay and  become  faithless  to  its  ideals. 
The  Old  World  democracies,  defeated  and 
near-defeated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
world  conflict,  suffered  from  their  own 
internal  weakness  more  than  from  the 
external  strength  of  their  foes.  While 
the  French  fought  over  the  40-hour  week, 
over  gains  for  selfish  Interest  groups,  their 
ancient  enemies  plotted  their  ruin. 
Prance  was  not  only  weak  In  arms  but 
weaker  still  in  spirit.  Her  soldiers  did 
not  go  into  battle  singing  the  MarseillaLse 
and  with  the  glory  of  French  traditions 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Tricolor 
spurring  them  on  to  courageous  action. 

Across  the  channel,  the  English  people 
made  equally  grave  mistakes.  But  for 
the  fortuitous  circumstances  of  geograph- 
ical position,  they,  too,  would  doubtless 
have  suffered  the  fate  of  the  French 
people. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July,  as  we  survey 
the  heroic  accomplishments  of  our  armed 
forces  on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world, 
we  have  every  reason  for  pride  in  their 
remarkable  achievements.  On  the  home 
front  we  cannot  feel  quite  so  proud  of 
our  conduct.  True,  we  have  made  amaz- 
ing strides  in  industrial  production.  We 
like  to  brag  that  our  scientific,  economic, 
and  Industrial  resources  are  vastly  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  combination  cf 
our  enemies,  that  we  possess  over  crc- 
half  of  the  world's  radios,  over  two-thirds 
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of  the  world's  telephones,  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  automobiles,  and 
that  our  weapons  of  war  are  superior  to 
those  of  cur  enemies.  We  like  to  recall 
that  we.  m  fact,  invented  airplanes  and 
tanks  and  radar,  radar  by  which  a  ship 
can  be  spotted  and  destroyed  through 
25  miles  of  darkness.  But  when  we  are 
reminded  that  one  of  our  most  implacable 
foes,  the  Jarancsn.  started  their  war  wuh 
less  than  2C0.000  motor  vehicles,  we  must 
admiit  that  strength  does  not  he  in  physi- 
cal posses-sions  alone.  This  For.rth  of 
July,  as  every  Fourth  of  July,  is  an  ap- 
p«^al  to  the  hoart  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Am.rrican  peopl*^. 

On  our  first  birthday  our  life  was  en- 
dangered by  foriign  loes.  On  that  im- 
portant birUiday  6i  1863  oui  life  was 
endangered  bj  internal  strife.  On  this 
birthday  our  life  is  endangered  from 
both  sources.  To  cope  with  these  foes, 
to  solve  economic  and  political  problems, 
may  endanRer  for  a  time  at  least  Ameri- 
can standards  of  livinrr.  The  life  of  this 
Republic  and  the  preservation  of  this 
democracy  is  more  important,  however, 
than  our  standards  of  living.  No  organ- 
ized group  in  his  country  whether  in 
Industry,  in  labor,  or  in  politics,  should 
be  permitted  for  1  minute  to  obstruct  a 
program  of  complete  mental  and  physical 
mobilization  for  total  war  and  total  vic- 
tory. Hotter  to  have  lower  standards  of 
living  than  to  have  no  standards  of  liv- 
ing. Better  to  be  free  in  poverty  if  neces- 
sary than  to  be  secure  in  slavery. 

We  must  never  forget  or  neglect  to 
teach  each  generation  of  American  ycuth 
devotion  to  the  noble  traditions  in  which 
our  country  v.as  born.  Discipline  and 
devotion  are  essential  to  a  strong  and  a 
courageous  people.  We  must  see  in  the 
flag  a  symbol  of  Valley  Forge,  of  Gettys- 
burg, of  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Argonne.  of 
Bataan.  Guadalcanal,  and  Midway.  We 
mu.st  see  in  it  the  character  of  Wa.--h- 
Ington,  the  philosophy  of  Jefferson,  the 
Ideals  of  Wilson,  the  courage  of  Roose- 
velt. 

On  magazme  covers  throughout  Amer- 
ica this  week  is  displayed  in  a  variety  of 
gorgeous  hues  the  America  flag.  Today 
of  all  days  we  should  remember  that  the 
8tar-Snangled  Banner  is  not  a  flag  of 
conquest,  is  not  a  flag  of  apgression.  is 
not  the  flag  of  mihtarism.  We  take  just 
pride  in  the  fact  that  it  was  thfe  flrst  flag 
to  fly  the  oceans,  that  it  was  the  first  flag 
to  be  planted  at  the  two  poles  of  the 
earth:  but  we  should  take  greater  pride 
In  its  being  the  flrst  flag  to  stand  for  in- 
dividual and  personal  liberty,  freedom, 
and  opportunity. 

The  boys  who  fight  America's  battles 
today  are  adding  many  glorious  chapters 
to  American  history.  Recently  I  m.et 
Commander  Charles  Kirkpatrick.  of  San 
An-elo.  Tex.,  now  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  Naval  Secretary.  Prank  Knox.  At 
the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  he  commanded 
a  submarine.  Under  his  command  11 
Japanese  ships  have  been  sunk.  During 
the  battle  of  Midway  he  was  returning 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  When  radioed,  "Do  you 
have  any  torpedoes  left?"  he  replied, 
"Hell,  no;  If  I  had  any  torpedoes,  I  would 
not  be  coining  home." 


To  John  Paul  Jonts'  battle  cry.  "We 
have  just  becun  to  ficht."  to  Captain 
La-.vrence's  dymg  rcqu».'r^t.  "ron't  give  up 
the  ship."  to  Admiral  Perry's  cryptic  re- 
port, -We  have  mot  the  en'-my  and  they 
are  ours,"  can  now  be  added  many  other 
slczans  of  naval  lore.  There  is  Captain 
Moran.  of  the  U.  S.  S.  B'wu\  When  his 
lone  \r.--ol  sighted  six  Japanese  warships 
he  immediately  gave  the  order,  'Pick  out 
the  biT^est  one  ana  start  firin?:."  Then 
thor?  is  the  last  order  of  the  wounded 
Command':>r  Gilmorc  as  he  lay  on  the 
deck  of  his  surfaced  submarine.  Feel- 
ing that  there  mieht  not  be  rime  to  take 
him  inside  the  submarine  upon  it>  being 
attacked,  he  gave  the  order,  "Take  her 
down,  boys."  Then  we  remember  Major 
Deveroaux's  la-t  communique  from  tiny 
Wake  Island.  "The  enemy  has  bnded  but 
the  issue  is  stll  in  doubt."  The  is.^ue, 
of  course,  was  not  in  doubt,  except  in  the 
minds  of  thoss  dauntless  defenders  of 
Wake. 

The^e  things  on  this  Fourth  of  July 
should  have  a  solemn  and  sobcrinc;  e.'Icct 
on  those  of  us  who  remain  on  the  home 
front. 

In  fact,  on  this  Fourth  of  July  our 
dome.- tic  leaders  and  our  home-front 
soldiers  mipht  utter  this  prayer  to  the 
goddess  of  liberty:  "Oh.  liberty,  liberty — 
notwithstanding  the  many  mistakes  and 
some  crimes  v.e  have  committed  in  thy 
nam.e,  we  beseech  thee  to  continue  to 
make  this,  our  country,  thy  dwelling 
place.  Because  of  thy  many  benedic- 
tions and  because  of  the  innocent  and 
heroic  blood  our  sons  have  spilled,  and 
are  spilling,  upon  thine  altar,  give  us  the 
wisdom  and  character  to  be  worthy  of 
thy  habitation." 


Victory  Gardens  in  Alhambra,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  3,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  successful  has  been  the  work 
of  the  people  of  Alhambra.  Calif.,  in 
their  ■Victory  garden  w(  rk  that  I  am 
asking  consent  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  following  14  steps  of  a 
successful  Victory  garden  program  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Paulsen  Visel.  Secretary- 
Manager  of  the  Alhambra  Chamber  of 
Ccmmerce: 

TllD   14  STEPS  INVOLVED  IN  SETTING  l"P  A  CITY   CR 
COMMUNFTY    VICTORY    GAHLEN    ORGANIZATION 

(By    Paulsen    Visel.    sccretery-maiiager,    Al- 
hambra (Calif.)  Chamber  of  Ccmmerce) 

1.  Liiise,  for  the  duratian  ar.d  1  year  there- 
after, all  vacant  property,  without  cost,  wuh- 
Lu  the  city  limits.  , 

2.  Dvvelop  through  the  water  supplier  suit- 
able reduced  water  rate  for  Victory  garden 
use. 

3.  Promote  through  publicity  all  famiilles 
to  put  in  a  home  Victory  garden,  or  if  the 
back  yard  ia  not  suitable  because  of  shade, 


soil,  or  spiice.  to  Icii^e  (without  cost)  a  let,  or 
part  of  a  lot.  from  the  vacant-lot  pool  of  free 
leases. 

4.  Set  up  mechanical  facilities  for  the  first 
tillage— plowing,  harrowing,  and  smooth 
dragging.  This  to  be  done  at  the  exper.te 
of  the  Victory  grrden  grcwer 

6  Set  up  a  city-  or  community-wide  Vic- 
tory garden  educational  program  to  cover  all 
phases  of  Victory  garden  operation 

6.  Set  up  gangs  of  boys  (men  are  not 
available)  In  groups  of  three  fcrming  Victory 
garden  commandos,  who  will  spade,  hce,  and 
rake  are.-s  too  small  for  power  equpracnt. 
The?e  boys  work  at  a  n.n  price  (abtut  a  cent 
a  square  foot)  The  commandos  take  care 
cf  the  old.  Infirm,  and  lazy 

7.  Set  up  a  model  garden  and  have  a  well- 
qualified  a'dviser  on  Victory  garden  problems 
available  to  all  for  advice  and  dem.onstraticn 

8.  Set  up  throu'-;h  some  seivice  club  the 
installation  and  maintenance  cf  a  V.ctoiy 
garden  for  each  indu^ent  and  heln'.ers  shut-m 

9.  Set  up  the  Girl  Scouts  Victory  Garden 
Sales  Commandos  who  will  pick  up  on  Satur- 
day morning  and  one  afternoon  durin;j  tiic 
week  all  Victory  gardens'  surplus  produce — 
sell  it— and  retain  33  jjerccnt  for  troop  funcs. 

10  Promote  Victory  garden  products  e.i- 
hibit  contest  once  a   month 

11  Promote  contest  to  determine  the  finest 
Victory  garden  every  90  days  (in  tcuthe  u 
California  our  gardens  grow  the  year  around  ) . 

12  Constant  promotion,  publicity,  and  t  le 
urre  for  replanting  is  essential  at  all  tinvs. 

13.  Promote  conservation  of  V.ctory  e.T- 
den  products,  such  as  canning,  drying,  ar.d 
dehydration. 

14.  Use  your  Victory  garden  set-up  to  pio- 
mote  ncighboilincss.  parties,  and  fun. 

A  Victory  garden  kettle  party  that  wcik.s 
very  well  In  these  days  of  nitiuiiing  a  .d 
costs  but  3  red  p^'ints  or  less  is  tucce^.^fuily 
promoted  as  follow.s: 

Obtain  a  good-sized  stew  pot  into  wliich 
each  guest  di.>natcs  one-half  pound  cf  meat 
and  a  pound  of  fresh,  well-cleaned  Victory 
garden  vegetables.  U.se  one  pint  of  boiling 
water  to  each  put  donation  Save  a  little 
of  the  vegetable  donations  for  salad.  Tais 
leaves  you  with  a  menu  of  wonderful  di  ep 
S<  nth  pot  liquor.  Victory  garden  kettle  sti  w, 
seagoing  salad,  dessert,  and  coHee  (as  jlu 
will) . 
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We  Must  Face  the  Facts  About  Rusiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATL3 

Thursday.  July  1  (legislative  day  o; 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unai- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  t.:e 
App':'ndix  of  the  Record  an  articie  :y 
Max  Eastman  ent.tled  "To  Collaborrie 
Succ:<.fu'.ly  We  Must  Face  tlio  Fa(  i.s 
About  Russia."  published  in  the  July  1C43 
issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  article  which  I  asi:ed  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  will  exceed  two 
pages  of  the  Record,  allowed  under  the 
rule,  by  two-ftfths  of  a  page.  I  have 
procured  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
printin,!i  the  article,  which  is  $108.  I  I'e- 
new  my  request  for  unanimous  consent 


that  the  article  by  Mr.  Eastman  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  COLLAECRATE  6t:CCZSSFtT-LY   WE  MUST  FaCE 

THE  Facts  ABOtrr   Russia 
(By  Max  Eastman) 

Pew  great  events  in  history  command  more 
admiration  than  Uie  herc:c  fight  of  the 
Russian  armies  and  people  asainst  Adolf 
Hitler's  military  machine.  There  is  a  mix- 
ture of  pride  in  our  admiration,  too.  because 
the  Rui-sians  are  fighting  on  otir  side — and 
gratitude,  because  their  incomparable  feat 
of  arms  gave  us  our  chance  to  prepare. 

Russia's  stand  has.  moreover,  taught  many 
Americans  who  did  not  know  it  before  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  going  concern  with 
which  it  will  be  our  task  to  cclaborate  after 
the  war.  If  any  iron-jointed  reactionaries 
are  still  blind  to  this  fact,  their  brains  are 
buried  in  the  past.  Collaboration  with  a 
powerful  Rtissia  will  be  a  main  preoccupation 
of  living  Americans  for  a  long  time  to  cjme. 

If  this  collaboration  Is  to  be  successful, 
however,  It  will  have  to  be  based  on  facts 
and  not  on  propaganda.  Elementary  pru- 
dence demands  that  our  people  understand 
Russia's  position  in  the  global  conflict,  know 
the  attitude  of  her  ruler  toward  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations,  and  assess  without  any  in- 
tervening pipe  dreams  the  true  character  of 
her  regime.  It  is  absolutely  vital  to  cur  own 
national  self-interest  that  we  discard  wish- 
Jul  thinking  and  base  our  policy  on  un- 
clouded fact 

Let  us  remember  that  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance of  the  Russians  no  more  Justifies  com- 
munism than  the  stupendous  assault  of  the 
Germans  Justifies  nazi-ism. 

That  simple  and  obvious  fact  must  be  held 
steadfastly  in  mind  if  our  policy  toward  Rus- 
sia is  to  have  force.  And  If  our  policy  does 
not  have  force,  you  may  be  sure  It  will  not 
command  the  respect  of  Stalin.  The  Russian 
leader  is  not  a  mollycoddle  who  can  be  soft- 
soaped  into  doing  what  cold  calculation  does 
not  recommend  The  only  sound  way  to  do 
business  with  Stalin  is  to  let  him  know  we 
thoroughly  understand  his  set-up  as  well  as 
our  own  The  speech  that  weighs  with 
Btalin  must  be  firm,  brief  in  courtesy,  bluntly 
concerned  with  the  real  Issues  at  stake.  If 
we  want  the  Russians  to  respect  us.  we  must 
let  them  know  that  we  are  not  dupes. 

RUSSIANS  AND   AMERICANS 

It  is  natural,  since  she  fights  so  brilliantly 
beside  us.  to  be  a  little  undiscrimlnating  In 
our  praise  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Americans 
who  go  there  are  especially  prone  to  this  fal- 
lacy, because  Russians,  as  Wendell  Willkie 
observed,  are  so  much  like  Americans.  They 
are  like  us  in  their  bold  good  humor,  gener- 
osity, and  taste  for  doing  things  in  a  big  way. 
They  are  like  us  also  in  their  disposition  to 
revolt  against  tyranny.  It  has  always  re- 
quired a  huge  police  machine  to  hold  the 
Russians  down,  and  the  present  one  is  the 
biggest  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  deep  difference  be- 
tween Russians  and  Americans  Their  revolts 
never  got  anywhere:  ours  did;  that  Is  the 
difference  They  came  into  modern  history 
as  serfs  and  humbled  subjects  cf  a  semi- 
oriental  despotism  We  came  in  as  westward 
pioneers  exploring  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
government,  each  cf  us  enforcing  his  cwn  laws 
with  his  own  musket.  And  even  before  we 
started  for  the  frontier,  we  had  behind  us 
the  long-victorious  struggle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  common  man  for  rights  which  no 
government  could  touch.  The  Russians  had 
no  victory  behind  them,  and  no  rights  which 
their  ruler  could  not  crash  thrcugh  like  a 
man  on  horseback  thrcugh  a  paper  hoop. 


The  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Czar 
was  an  attem.pt  to  attain  our  western  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  But  that  could  not  be  dene 
in  eight  months;  and  within  eight  months. 
Lenin,  with  his  tightly  organized  small  group 
of  Mar?:ian  cruders,  had  sci::ed  power  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  a  new  tfespotiSm 
which  was  to  become,  after  his  death  and 
the  rise  of  Stalin  as  Vozhd,'  infinitely  mere 
ruthless  that  the  Czar's. 

Lenin  invented — with  millennial  freedom 
for  the  masses  as  his  goal — tbe  system  of 
totalitarian  one-party  tyranny  which  stamps 
out  all  actu:\l  freedom  completely.  Muspo- 
llni  and  Hitler  borrowed  Lenin's  techn-.que 
and  applied  it  in  their  own  countries,  ota- 
lin — who  despises  the  masses  and  fears  free- 
dom— perfected  it  on  the  home  grounds,  ex- 
tinguishing in  Russia  the  last  surviving  trace 
of  the  democratic  concept  of  the  rights  of 
man.  His  great  purge,  in  which  an  estimated 
300.000  people  were  shot  or  imprisoned,  was 
a  purge  of  all  who  might  conceivably  op- 
pose his  despotic  power.  That  Stalin  is  an 
absolute  dictator  is  the  simple  truth.  And 
It  is  so  important  a;^ruth  that  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  leave  it  in  my  own  words. 

"The  Soviet  Union,  as  everybody  knows  that 
has  the  courage  to  face  the  fact,  is  a  dictator- 
ship as  absolute  as  any  other  dictatorship  In 
the  world." 

That  statement,  made  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, February  11,  1940,  Is  as  true  today  as  it 
was  then. 

THOSE  WHO  FAWN  ON  STALIN 

Such  being  the  case,  what  ahould  be,  in 
sober  political  wisdom,  our  attitude  toward 
Russia  since  Hitler  forced  her  Into  the  dem- 
ocratic camp?  Exactly  this:  give  all  possible 
military  help;  offer  unbounded  praise  to  the 
heroism  of  her  people  and  her  soldier;  ex- 
tend every  courtesy  to  her  government.  But 
If  we  believe  in  democracy,  be  dignified  and 
intelligent — not  muddled  and  mawkish.  To 
those  in  the  Kremlin,  American  gullibility  is 
only  one  more  evidence  of  bourgeois  deca- 
dence. 

Instead  of  that  an  astonishing  ntimber  of 
our  Infiuential  men  and  magaxines  and  news- 
papers are  fawning  on  Russia.  You  would 
think  Stalin  was  some  stern  Deity  who  held 
the  destiny  of  the  whole  planet  in  his  hands. 
"Don't  say  a  word  against  Stalin  or  he  won't 
accept  our  tanks"  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of 
some  of  those  who  are  now  giving  away  the 
national  treasure  so  avidly. 

This  is  an  attitude  of  spirit  which  I  find 
diplomatically  foolhardy,  morally  disgraceful, 
and  dangerous  to  the  survival  of  democratic 
Institutions  within  this  country. 

Discovering  virtues  in  Stalin's  tyrannous 
regime  has  become  a  main  preoccupation  for 
many  intellectuals  and  public  offlclals.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  led  off  when  he  remarked, 
perhaps  with  a  smile,  that  the  Russian  Con- 
stitution guarantees  rel.gious  freedom.  The 
Russian  Constitution  guarantees  no  freedom. 
It  guarantees  the  dictatorship  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party,  naming  It  specifically,  and 
asserting  that  It  shall  "form  the  directing 
nucleus  of  all  organizations  of  the  toilers — 
that  is.  the  citizens"  (ch.  X,  art.  126). 

No  constitution  which  names  a  small, 
disciplined  organization  of  zealots  as  abso- 
lute sovereign  can  possibly  guarantee  any 
freedom  to  any  person  or  Institution  excep^^^ 
that  organization  and  its  Vozlid.  To  inscribj 
the  principles  of  free  speech,  free  religion,  free 
elections  in  a  Constitution  which  contains 
this  Joker  is  to  rob  those  principles  of  any 
meaning  whatsoever.  Otir  self-deluding  left- 
ists love  to  describe  this  totalitarian  docu- 
ment as  at  least  an  aspiration  toward  de- 
mocracy. It  Is  no  more  an  aspiration  than 
Hitler's  phony  plebiscites  were.    It  is  a  tried 


and  perfected  Instrument  for  fooling  all  th« 
people  all  tlie  time.  But  there  Is  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  let  It  lo(.)l  us. 

Vice  President  Wallace  bei\:me  another 
apologist  for  communism  when,  in  his  speech 
at  a  Soviet  friendsliip  rally,  he  said: 

"Seme  in  the  United  States  bc'.ieve  that 
we  have  overemphasi^^ed  what  may  be  cailed 
pclltical  or  Bill  of  Rights  democracy.  •  •  • 
Russia,  perceiving  Eorae  of  the  abuses  of  ex- 
cesiive  political  democracy,  has  placed  strong 
emphasis  on  economic  democracy.  This,  cor- 
nea to  an  extreme,  demands  that  all  power 
be  centered  in  one  man  and  his  bureaucratic 
helpns.  Somewhere  there  is  a  practical  bal- 
ance between  economic  and  political  de- 
mociacy." 

That  sounds  like  poised  Judgment,  but  It 
Is  emotional  adulation.  It  is  lowering  Amer- 
ica s  banner  of  democratic  principles  In  an  act 
of  homage  to  a  system  that  permits  not  one 
whit  more  economic  than  political  democ- 
racy. What,  indeed,  does  the  word  "democ- 
racy" mean  if  "when  carried  to  an  extreme," 
It  "demands  that  all  power  be  centered  In  one 
man  and  his  bureaucratic  helpers"?  It 
means  dictatorship.  And  that  Is  what  they 
have  in  Russia — economic  as  well  as  political 
dictatorship. 

Mr.  Wallace  went  on  to  say  that  "in  Rus- 
sia differences  In  income  are  almost,  but  not 
quite,  as  great  as  In  the  United  States" — 
which  is  accurately  true.  But  he  added  that 
"in  Russia  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  live  on 
Income-producing  property" — which  Is  not 
true  at  all.  The  Income -producing  property 
belongs  to  the  state.  And  the  one  boas  and 
his  foremen  (some  200,000  feudal  lords  raised 
above  the  enslaved  masses),  who  control  the 
state,  live  as  they  choose  on  that  Income- 
producing  property.  They  form  a  new  ex- 
ploiting class.  Some  lO.OOio.OOO  more  enjoy  a 
certain  security,  about  as  It  was  In  the  old 
Rtissia. 

To  call  present  conditions  In  Russia  eco- 
nomic democracy  Is  pure  gush.  There  U  no 
equality  In  the  factories,  no  liberty,  no  right 
to  form  Independent  xmlons,  no  right  to 
strike,  no  right  even  to  change  Jobs.  The 
workers  are  chained  to  the  machines  and 
lashed  to  the  wage  scale  as  in  no  other  coun- 
try In  the  world,  Nazi  Germany  included. 
The  wage  scale  is  lower  In  relation  to  prices 
than  It  was  under  the  czars.'  And  the  whole 
system  Is  enforced  by  an  army  of  secret  police 
which  would  stir  envy  in  the  breast  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  Egypt  or  of  Helarlch  Hlmmler 
himself. 

Many  Americans  feel  obliged  to  maintain  a 
polite  silence  about  such  abhorrent  aspects 
of  the  Soviet  regime.  More  than  that,  they 
invent  fantastic  casuistries  to  make  the  Rus- 
sian dictatorship  palatable  to  humane  Demo- 
crats. We  produce  a  steady  stream  of  pro- 
Soviet  plays  and  pro-Soviet  magazines  and 
books.  High  officials  of  our  Government  have 
taken  part  In  celebrations  of  November  7 — 
the  day  when  the  Bolsheviks  Overthrew  the 
only  democratic  government  Russia  ever 
knew.  Even  Christian  ministers  go  all  out 
to  convince  America  that  Russia  enjoys  re- 
ligious freedom,  although  religious  Instruc- 
tion for  Russian  chUdren  under  18  is  rigidly 
prohibited. 

This  Is,  of  course,  the  very  opposite  at 
what  the  Russians  are  doing.  Soviet  spokes- 
men make  no  attempt  to  sell  America's  way 
of  life  to  their  people,  or  to  reinterpret  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  to  make  It  more 
palatable.  They  set  up  no  organizations  of 
friends  of  the  United  States.  They  do  nOt 
celebrate  our  national  holidays,  or  Hiake  flima 
to  glorify  our  Ideology,  or  call  mas3  meetings 
to  extol  our  victories  In  Guadalcanal  and 
north  Africa.  Until  rebuked  by  Admiral 
Standley — a  notable  event — they  were  glum 


'  Russian   for    the   Leader;    equivalent   to 
Fuehrer  or  Duce. 


'  According  to  official  Soviet  statistics.  83« 
Many  a  Gordon's  Workers  Before  and  After 
Lenin. 
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•nd  sullen  even  about  the  aid  we  send  them. 
They  publish  no  books  explaining  the  Ameri- 
can system.  They  do  not  permit  agents  of 
American  denircracy  to  propagate  the  over- 
throw of  the  Communist  society.  And  their 
r.ew  lands  a..il  bo<jk  shops,  meanwhile,  are 
RUed  to  ovtrt!  r.viiig  with  denunciations  of 
the  supp  lEcd  nii-^ery  and  degradation  of  our 
way  of   life 

Yet  thl.s  doe.?  not  prevent  the  Am?:!can 
Ccmrnunis'.s  frf;:n  dcnounclne  r.s  an  att.'mpt 
to  drive  a  wecizo  between  the  Allies,  or  a  serv- 
ice t')  H:t'.rr,  ur  even  as  f.iscism.  any  woid 
epcktn  ty  ui.v  A*n<Tican  In  honest  critlri.-m 
cf  hfo  undt  r  tlv  Hus-.m  dicfatcrsh^p.  They 
Will  .so  dencunre  the  present  article  and  the 
Readers  D:::':.s'.  fir  prlntins;  it.  A  p'.am 
»peal;:ng  uf  m  iid*.  howe-.cr.  Is  tho  s^le  barls 
for  a  lasting  collubomtlon  between  these  two 
great  Cf-un::lcs.  It  cannot  be  achiev.'d  while 
Rufsians  attr' Jc  our  civiUza'icn  hammer  and 
ton^.-i — and  ve  nisckly  cxc;a.m,  as  our  Vice 
Preslde.it  recfr.iiy  did.  that  we  must  not 
doutale-cix£  ^  Rus-  la.  As  thoiir-h  shipping 
arms  I'.nd  p:ov..;iL,'n.s  free  of  chi'rer  to  a  whole 
planet  In  Us  fi'i'.t  for  the  principles  of  CiVi- 
llzrd  life  v.rre  a  b.n  that  should  make  us  hang 
our  hei'.cls  la  5i;?nce. 

COMMUNI.ST   Pr.or.\CA.VDA  niOM  HOLLYWOOD 

The  klr.d  of  Ivj-ic  that  ha.s  broucht  rur 
leftists  Into  this  siate  of  morbid  apc.ogelics 
tow.ird  Rufis.a  1.-  well  Illustrated  by  former 
Ambiissi'.dor  Jocph  E  Duvies  Mr.  Davits 
wa<(  In  Russia  duiina;  the  notorious  Moscow 
trials.  In  which  the  foremost  leaders  of  the 
old  B.)'thevik  party  "confessed"  that  they 
had  been  treasv  nably  plotting  with  foreign 
secret  a.Tcnts  (German  and  Ji.panese  or 
French  and  British,  according  to  the  mo- 
mentary-shlf.s  of  Stalin's  foreign  policy). 
Those  mysteriously  unanimous  confessions 
were  but  a  public  window  dressing  behind 
which  the  blotidy  purge  of  Stalin's  critirs  was 
accompi!s*!ed  V/hlle  In  Moscow  Mr.  Davis, 
shocked  by  this  purge,  wrote  the  State  De- 
partment: 

'The  terror  here  Is  a  horrifying  fact.  There 
Is  a  fear  that  reaches  down  into,  and  haunts, 
all  sections  of  the  community.  No  house- 
hold, however  humble,  apparently  but  that 
lives  In  constant  fear  of  a  nocturnal  raid  by 
the  E?crct  pohce.  •  •  •  Once  the  per.son 
Is  taken  away,  nothing  of  him  is  known  for 
months — and  many  times,  never — there- 
after." 

Horrified  also  by  the  meek  trials.  Mr. 
Davies  described  them  in  a  letter  to  Arthur 
Krock  of  the  New  York  Times,  January  26, 
1937: 

"If  any  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  and 
dcslrnblhty  cf  the  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Jurisprudence  for  the  protection  of  the  ac- 
cused by  tbe  presumption  of  Innocense.  the 
right  of  counsel,  the  right  of  refusal  to  testify 
against  one^;c;f.  and  the  soundnes.s  of  Anglo- 
Eaxcn  law  were  required.  It  would  be  found 
In  this  proceeding  " 

There  Is  no  sane  reason  why  Hitler's  at- 
tack on  Rusfia.  or  Russia's  heroic  resistance, 
•hould  have  destroyed  Mr.  Davies'  pride  in 
Anglo-Saxon  Institutions.  Yet  the  fact  Is 
that  he  Is  currently  recommending  those 
tria's,  and  the  barbaric  and  inhuman  slaugh- 
ter of  antitoialltarians  for  which  they  formed 
a  screen,  as  an  example  for  "other  liberty- 
loving  nations"  to  ponder.  Mr.  Davies'  per- 
formance only  points  up  by  extreme  example 
the  epidemic  of  hysterical  adulation  of  a 
tyrant  state  which  is  sweeping  so  many  in- 
fluential Americans  off  their  feet. 

When  Mr.  Davies"  bock.  Mission  to  Moscow, 
was  made  Into  a  movie  by  Warner  Brothers, 
those  well-known  friends  of  Soviet  Russia, 
Erskine  Caldwell  and  Jay  Leyda.  were  em- 
ployed In  Its  preparation.  Every  Item  of  the 
current  Communist  propaganda  was  Inserted 
In  the  film,  to  the  distortion  not  only  of  his- 
torical fact,  but  even  of  the  peculiar  inter- 
pxetatfoQ  In  Mr.  Davies'  own  book.    II  this 


aim  had  been  made  in  Moscow,  or  in  the  office 
of  the  American  Communist  Party,  it  could 
be  no  more  adept  an  instrument  of  foreign 
propaganda.  It  is  a  compendium  of  what  the 
Soviet  Government  wants  the  American  ptib- 
lic  to  believe.  And  yet  It  is  put  over  on 
Americ.^n.s  as  havinir  the  official  sanction  of 
their  own  Government  by  the  ingeniously 
handled  appearance  of  an  acor  Impersonat- 
ing Pieeident  Rcosovclt,  and  by  an  opening 
In  which  the  title  of  tho  a;m  is  dr.iwn  with 
Mr.  D.ivies'  boci'  nut  of  an  official  diplomatic 
pcneh  cf  the  Uni^d  S  ates. 

J.  hn.  Dev.ty.  Aieer.ca's  best-known  educa- 
tor and  philcscpr-r.  and  Sue  i.ne  Li'.Follette, 
formerly  editor  of  I'ne  Freemen,  wrote  Jointly 
In  the  New  York  T;mcs  of  M.-y  9  a  long  state- 
ment citing  In  dct.'.il  the  flagrant  Inaccuracies 
of  t'.ie  picture.    They  concluded: 

"The  film,  Mis'loii  to  Moscow,  is  the  first 
Insti-iice  in  our  c  untry  cf  totalitarian  prop- 
as. nda  which  fo.-iiies  history  through  dis- 
torticn,  omiisioa.  or  ptiie  Invention  of  facts, 
and  vh_se  etTrct  can  only  be  to  confuse  The 
public.  Even  la  a  fictional  film  this  metliod 
w  u'd  bo  dl'turhiiig.  It  beccnies  alarming 
in  a  1:1m  presented  as  factual. 

The  v.-ho;e  illoit  is  to  rcpicsent  the  S-iviet 

dictator.-.hip  as  an  advanced  democracy.    Such 

gross  misr<?pri'ici  union  c;ai  only  cuiitribui* 

to  con:u.^:(!n  in  cur  relations  with  the  Soviet 

I    Union. 

The  film  Is  anti-Bnt.-h,  anti-Congress, 
anti-denveciatic.  and  anti-truth.  It  dc  pens 
the  criS.s  m  morals  which  is  the  fundamental 
Issue  In  the  modern  work!" 

And  this  is  the  him  which  the  Communist 
Dally  Worker  ncv.-  boasts  W.irn'r  Brothers  are 
spending  S500,0C0  to  advertise  throughout 
our  country — $'J'. OCCO  more,  the  party  Jour- 
nal adds  proudly,  thun  has  ever  been  .'^pent 
on  the  promotion  of  any  other  American 
film. 

To  me  It  is  bewildering  that  American 
St.'.te  cliiclals  iird  public  champions  of  de- 
mocracy shculd  'vi?h  to  whitewash  or  ignore 
the  Judicial  murders,  me.ss  d.portution.-.  and 
State-planned  famines  by  wlilch  Sjviel  to- 
talitarianism lm.«  been  established  and  main- 
tained. The  da  igcr  to  our  foreign  policy 
Involved  in  ignonnE;  the  Kremlin's  real  pur- 
poses is  a  sniall  thing  compared  to  such  cor- 
ruption cf  our  own  democratic  h.ibits  of 
thought. 

Democracy  is  primarily,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  constantly  icmir.dcd  us.  a  way  of  life. 
It  has  Its  existence  in  tiie  habit  ol  mind  and 
action  of  the  whole  people.  In  is.-uing  bocks 
and  films  condoning  th"  totalitarian  tyran- 
ny, j-cu  strike  the  m.o.it  deadly  blow  con- 
ct  ivab'.e  against  this  way  of  liie. 

Eiiher  we  believe  in  demoraey,  end  that  is 
what  v,e  are  fifh  mg  for.  or  we  don't  and  it 
isn't.  While  cur  boys  are  dying  en  foreign 
battlefields  In  the  ce.use  cf  democracy  Is  no 
time  for  us  to  be  spreading;  the  totalitarian 
corruption  on  the  home  front. 

MR.   WIULJtIE   REPOHTS   ON   RrsSl.\ 

If  ever  Ftrong.  hard-minded  patriots  of 
demcciccy  were  needed  in  our  puuiic  life,  it 
is  now.  The  mushheads  and  the  muddle- 
heads  are  dcmj  us  in  We  ttirn  natur.iliy  to 
Wendell  Willkle,  whose  prcfcs^ions  of  d-.  mo- 
cratic  Idealism  have  been  eloviuent.  Mr. 
Willkie,  one  hopes,  will  etand  up  a;.^ahist  the 
national  inferiority  complex,  and  g.ve  us  the 
straight  dope  about  Russia.  He  has  gene 
there  to  see  what  things  are  like  with  his 
own  wes.  But  we  open  his  book — which  is 
both  wise  and  charming  on  many  ether  sub- 
jects— and  what  do  we  learn  en  the  first 
page?  That  to  show  him  through  Sc\iet 
Russia  and  make  sure  he  got  an  "unbiased" 
view  of  It,  he  chose  Joseph  Barnes,  a  man 
who,  whatever  his  ability  may  be.  Is  uni- 
versally regarded  by  those  critical  of  Stalin's 
regime  as  the  slickest  apologist  for  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Willkle  might  at  least  have  chosen  au  escort 


who  was  known  neither  as  a  skilled  apologist 
ncr  a  confirmed  critic  of  the  dictatorship  he 
was  to  lock  at  so  briefly.  He  owed  that  both 
to  himself.  It  seems  to  me,  and  to  his. 
c^natituents. 

In  Russia  Mr.  Willkie  saw  barbed-wire- 
enclrsed  concentration  camps  in  various 
towns  and  spoke  cf  them  in  his  article  Ir.. 
the  Reader's  Digest.  Thi.'^  reference  to  tho 
camps,  however,  had  somehow  dropped  ou*; 
of  the  article  by  the  time  it  appeared  a;i 
chapter  5  cf  his  bock.  Did  his  "pericct  travel- 
im^  ccrapanlou."  Joe  Barnes,  who  was  "most 
helpful  and  gei^ierous  In  the  prtpr.r;ition"  o' 
the*  bock,  perhaps  have  a  hand  in  rcvisini; 
the  proofs?  Or  did  Mr.  Willkie  him-^elf  decidu 
to  let  us  forget  this  bit  of  viial  information'? 

Hnw  vl'al  It  Is  may  be  understood  if  w.3 
bear  In  mind  that  the.-e  are,  accoiding  to  th-j 
estimates  of  thjse  be;t  qualifled  to  Juc'.ge  ^ 
at  least  lO.COO.OOO  people  living,  or  ratlier 
dying,  at  hard  labor  In  concentration  camps 
in  the  S::viet  Union.  Ten  million  Ill-fed, 
Ul-housed.  lll-clothcd,  despised  and  suffering 
slaves— that  is  the  bottom  layer  upon  wh.cli 
the  whole  edifice  of  so-called  economic  de- 
mocracy rests. 

The  evil  is  that  many  Americans  who  do  net 
believe  in  communism  are  acting  as  If  they 
did.  They  are  fooUn  with  it,  Jiost  to  be  oa 
the  "left,"  fooling  with  death,  destruction, 
deva.f-tatlon — civil  war  to  establi  h,  net  to 
abolish,   slavery. 

Whoever  actually  set  down  the  wrds,  M.-. 
Willkic's  chapters  on  Russia  certainly  read 
as  if  they  were  written  by  tv.'o  minds — ore 
anxious  to  recite  only  the  Communist  cate- 
chism, the  other  shrewdly,  if  naively,  observ- 
ing the  facts  On  page  53.  we  read  thi.t 
"there  Is  hardly  a  resident  of  Rus.sia  tcdf  y 
whose  lot  is  not  as  good  or  better  than  h.s 
parents'  lot  was  prior  to  the  revolution." 
That  sounds  like  a  fellow  traveler  reccing  tl.e 
catechism.  It  could  not  be  Mr.  Willkie  C)l)- 
servlng  the  facts,  for  Mr.  Wi'.lkie  never  saw 
Russia  before  the  revolution;  and  what  he 
saw  on  hLs  trip  was.  in  his  own  words,  thi;5: 
"Clothing  nearly  gone.  •  •  •  Women  ard 
children  gathering  wood  from  50  miles  arourd 
to  make  a  little  warmth  asainst  the  comirg 
cold  •  •  •  Many  vital  medical  suppli'-s 
Just  did  not  exist.  •  •  •  Children  wori, 
in  many  of  the  s^hops,  the  full  66-hrur  week 
wor'rced  by  adults.  •  *  •  The  only  food 
that  CMUld  be  bought  in  the  markets  wi  s 
blaek  bread  and  potatoes,  at  exorhibtai.t 
prices.  •  •  *"  These  are  findings  whici 
agree  with  the  observation  cf  Ralph  Inc:er- 
scil,  a  friendly  visitor  to  Moscow  before  Rus- 
sia entered  the  war:  "A  dishwasher  in  an 
American  hash-house  would  no*  trade  his 
life  for  that  of  the  average  Soviet  work- 
man." 

People  who  do  not  instinctively  distinguish 
be'wcen  what  is  true  r.botit  Russia,  and  v.ha"; 
Crmmtinists  and  thei'  fellow  travelers  wan" 
us  to  believe  about  Ru'sia,  are  not  to  bo 
relied  on  in  this  day  of  democratic  crisis. 

THE   Kt.KL   ST.\LIN 

It  is  well  known — to  all  who  want  to  know — 
that  Stalin  has  two  foreign  polleies;  ono 
conducted  by  his  diplomatic  corps,  the  other 
by  his  secret  agents  who  sit  in  the  directing 
c  "m.mittre  of  every  foreign  Communist  party. 
The  former  Is  essentially  a  f.icade;  in  tho 
latter  Stalin  talks  his  own  language  cf  "world 
revolution,"  "revolt  of  the  colonic.^."  "doom 
of  finance  capital,"  overthrow  of  "imperial- 
ism"   (by  which  he  means,  primarily,  Eng- 


"' Examples:  Alrxarder  Barmine,  former 
brigadier  general  in  the  Red  Army,  estimates 
that  the  number  is  above  12,000.000.  Anton 
Ciliga,  Jugoslav  Communist  Intellectual  who 
spent  years  of  imprisonment  In  the  camps, 
gives  their  total  population  as  10.000.000. 
Boris  Souvarine,  French  historian  of  Bolshe- 
vism, estimates  15.000.C00.  Russians,  as  Z 
said,  do  things  lu  a  big  way. 
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land  and  the  United  States),  and  other  proj- 
ects which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
Atlantic  Charter  that  a  mine  fuU  of  TNT 
does  to  an  advancing  soldier. 

Stalin  talks  this  language  also  in  his  books 
and  in  keynote  speeches  made  at  every  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  Russian  Ccmm-unlst 
Party.  But  our  molders  of  opinion,  In  their 
cacrerncES  to  love  Stalin  and  to  believe  that 
Stalin  loves  democracy,  arc  evidently  avoid- 
ing those  books  and  speeches.  They  are 
making  the  same  kind  of  mistake  former 
Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  did.  Hitler  ex- 
plained to  Chamberlain  In  Mein  Kampf  ex- 
actly what  he  intended  to  do,  but  Chamber- 
lain found  It  such  painful  reading  that  he 
preferred  to  muddle  along  on  gueesos. 

Stalin's  Problems  of  Leninism  is  Just  as 
explicit  as  Mein  Kampf.  The  victory  of  his 
regime  in  Russia,  he  there  explains,  is  not 
"self-sufficient,"  but  Is  a  prelude  to  similar 
victories  In  all  other  countries.  The  revolu- 
tion presided  over  by  him  in  Russia  is  "a  pre- 
requisite of  world  revolution."  This  book 
(revised  up  to  1939)  has  been  Issued  to  the 
number  of  4,000,000  copies'  In  Ruscla.  All 
young  people  have  to  study  It,  every  Com- 
munist must  know  It  thoroughly.  It  has 
been  translated  Into  all  Important  languages 
for  the  guidance  of  Communist  parties  every- 
where. It  Is  for  sale  today  in  the  Daily 
Worker  bookshlp  In  New  York.  Its  promises 
have  been  rigidly  adhered  to  In  every  piece 
of  territory  that  Stalin  has  Invaded. 

In  Poland,  for  Instance,  In  order  to  hasten 
the  victory  there  the  Invading  Communists 
killed  or  imprisoned  all  the  demorcatlc  and 
social-democratic  leaders  of  labor,*  and 
shipped  away  1,500,000  to  200,000,000  of  the 
civilian  population  to  concentration  camps 
In  Siberia.  Of  these,  400,000  have  since  per- 
ished from  hunger  and  exposure. 

I  take  these  figures  from  the  ofliclal  an- 
nouncement, three  times  repeated,  of  the 
Polish  Premier  Sikorskl,  and  from  the  state- 
ment of  Bishop  Josef  Gawllna  Issued  throiigh 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

This  means  that.  In  order  to  establish  a 
Communist  dictatorship  Stalin  has  to  remove 
or  exterminate  approximately  cne-slxth  of 
the  population.  All  these  people— workers, 
farmers,  teachers,  ministers,  businessmen, 
officers,  leaders  of  all  walks  of  life — are  briefly 
labeled  "bourgeoisie"  or  "kulaks"  and  liqui- 
dated. They  are  not  merely  Polish  patriots. 
They  are  everyone  who  has  any  objections 
to  a  general  confiscation  of  property  under 
the  dictatorship  of  a  totalitarian  party. 

This  explains  why  the  Polish  Government 
In  exile  insists  on  talking  about  10.000  mur- 
dered officers  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dying  civilians.  It  explains  why  Finland  per- 
61.-5!  s  in  her  sit-down  war  on  the  Russian 
border.  It  explains  why  General  Mikhallo- 
vitch  will  not  dicker  with  the  Communist- 
led  partisans  In  Yugoslavia.  It  is  another 
fact  which  those  who  guide  our  policies  In 
the  post-war  world  ought  to  hold  clearly 
In  mind  unless  they  like  being  taken  In. 

The  tough,  brutish  realism  of  Soviet  for- 
elpn  policy  stands  out  so  flagrantly  that  one 
wonders  whv  any  diplomat  should  want  to 
meet  it  with  mouthwash.  The  Kremlin  shows 
no  regard  even  for  its  own  supporters  In  for- 
citn  countries,  unless  they  produce  results. 
Russia  made  close  pacts  with  Turkey  at  the 
very  moment  when  Kemal  Pasha  was  killing 
off  Turkish  Communists  wholesale.    Although 


*  Two  of  these  leaders,  Henryk  Ehrllch  and 
Victor  Alter  were  men  of  International  re- 
pute. When  It  became  known  that  they  were 
In  prison  In  Moscow,  liberals  all  over  the 
world  addressed  pleas  to  Stalin  for  their  re- 
lease. For  15  months  no  word  was  uttered 
In  answer  to  the  pleas.  Finally,  Soviet  Am- 
bassador Lltvincv  Informed  William  Green, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, that  the  two  men  had  been  ehot  In 
December  1941. 


Mussolini  climbed  to  his  pinnacle  over  the 
corpses  of  Italian  Communists,  Stalin  went 
right  on  supplying  him  with  oU  for  "the  rape 
of  Ethiopia,"  notwithstanding  League  of  Na- 
tions sanctions.  Under  the  same  hard-boiled 
code  comes  Stalin's  Joint  invasion  of  Poland 
with  Hitler;  his  seizure  of  Latvia,  Estonia, 
and  Lithuania  when  the  ink  was  hardly  dry 
on  treailes  of  nonaggression  with  those  coun- 
tries; his  unprovoked  invasion  of  Finland; 
and  the  Kremlin's  recent  announcement  that 
it  considers  the  territories  seized  during  the 
period  of  collaboration  with  Nazi  Germany 
as  permanently  Its  own. 

COMMtTTCIST   WORLD   REVOLLTION 

United  Nations  officials  needed  to  be  re- 
minded, it  seems,  at  the  time  of  the  Casa- 
blanca Conference,  that  Russia  is  our  ally 
only  agam.st  European  enemies.  Stalin  could 
not  go  to  Casablanca,  even  by  proxy,  becau.'^e 
his  country  still  has  friendly  dealings  v.lth 
Japan.  Both  nations  have  emphasized  their 
unspoiled  relations  on  the  basis  of  the  friend- 
ship pact  signed  In  Moscow,  with  Hitlers 
blessing,  a  few  wee'Ks  before  the  Germans  In- 
vaded Russia.  Tliat  pact,  of  course,  freed 
Japan  to  attack  the  United  States  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Just  as  the  pact  with  Germany  freed 
Hitler  to  unleash  the  war  In  the  west. 

An  explanation  of  both  pacts  may  perhaps 
be  found  In  the  principle  laid  down  by  Stalin 
long  ago;  that  the  "mightiest  ally"  of  Com- 
munist Russia  is  "strife,  conflicts,  and  wars" 
among  "capitalist  nations."  (Pravda.  Jan- 
uaiy  30,  1925.) 

Stalin  has  never  retracted  these  words. 
Every  one  of  his  keynote  speeches  on  world 
politics  has  been  based  on  them.  All  Com- 
munists clearly  understand  that  they  are 
still  in  force.  The  molders  of  our  foreign 
policy  should  study  Stalin's  acts  and  read 
his  books  and  his  speeches  to  the  Inside 
crowd,  instead  of  swallowing  like  starved 
pickerel  every  glittering  propaganda  lure  the 
Communists  throw  out. 

This  becomes  more  Important  every  day, 
because  there  is  little  doubt  that  Stalin 
will  soon  move  closer  to  the  United  Nations 
now  that  their  final  victory  seems  sure. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  such  a  move 
will  be  heralded  by  the  fellow  travelers  as 
proof  of  the  Kremlin's  sublime  devotion  to 
democracy.  I  would  like  to  give  warning 
that  the  closer  we  work  with  Russia  the 
more  vital  it  Is,  both  to  our  national  self- 
interest  and  the  lnt€re8t  of  world  democ- 
racy, that  we  qut  kidding  ourselves  and  face 
the  facts. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  stressed 
that  the  much-advertised  "dissolution"  of 
the  Comintern— self-styled  "General  Staff  of 
the  World  Revolution" — was  not  such  a 
move  toward  closer  collaboration.  There  Is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  mere  "dissolu- 
tion" of  a  Soviet  organization  does  not  mean 
anything.  The  Cheka  was  "dissolved"  when 
1*3  name  became  infamous,  and  the  GPU 
took  ever;  the  GPU  was  "dissolved"  when  It 
became  Infamous,  and  the  NKVD  took  over; 
yet  the  same  regime  of  police  terror  con- 
tinued unchanged.  Why  should  we  expect  a 
sudden  end  to  the  world  Communist  con- 
spiracy Just  becatise  the  bosses  of  the  Com- 
intern have  ostentatiously  burned  their  let- 
terheads? No  powers  have  been  surrendered, 
no  principles  revoked,  no  pledges  given.  That 
the  American  Communist  conspirators  who 
look  with  such  obsequious  fervor  to  Moscow 
for  guidance  will  continue  to  get  guidance  is 
not  subject  to  intelligent  doubt. 

We  forget  that  Stalin  once  before  pledged 
nonlnterf"erence  In  American  affairs — In  1933 
when  our  Government  o£Qclally  recognized 
his  regime.  Earl  Browder  himself,  chief  of 
the  American  Communists,  In  his  official 
statement  on  the  "dissolution,"  said  that  It 
Is  of  "no  Immediate  concern"  to  his  followers. 
He  pointed  out  that  his  party  resigned  from 
the  Comintern  3  years  ago — ^and  we  need  only 


add  that,  since  then,  as  before,  his  party  has 
followed  the  Moscow  party  line  as  deftly  as 
tlie  thread  follows  the  needle. 

There  Is  one  way  to  make  the  dissolution 
of  the  Comintern  helpful  both  to  democracy's 
survival  and  to  our  collatxjraticn  with  Russia. 
That  Is  to  accept  It  as  carte  blanche  from  cur 
ally  to  take  effective  action  against  the  Com- 
mimist  consplrecy  at  home,  Switzerland,  the 
oldest  and  most  steadfast  democracy  In  the 
world,  has  set  the  example.  She  has  recog- 
nized that  totalitarian  parties  cf  all  kinds — 
Nazi,  Fascist,  and  Communist — are  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  democratic  state.  She 
has  outlawed  her  Communist  Party  with  the 
others,  and  taken  rigorous  measures  to  pre- 
vent Its  revival  unuer  any  camouflages  or 
false  labels.  Our  Attorney  General.  Francis 
Elddlc,  recently  stated  in  an  official  cplnicn 
that  "the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  teachej  the  violent  overthrow  of  exist- 
ing governments,  Including  that  of  the  United 
States." 

If  we  heed  Mr.  Blddle's  words,  and  follow 
the  Swiss  example,  quickly  and  In  direct  re- 
sponse to  Stalin's  act,  we  will  both  block  his 
long-time  echemes  and  compel  his  respect. 
But  If  we  sing  hosannas  to  Stalin  for  deliv- 
ering us  from  the  Comintern,  he  will  laugh 
in  his  sleeve.    And  he  will  laugh  last. 

Those  eager  to  be  fooled  about  Russia  make 
eloquent  picas  for  Stalin's  "good  faith."  But 
Bolsheviks  do  not  believe  even  theoretically 
In  good  faith.  They  believe  that  moral 
princiifles  are  a  reflection  of  class  Interests, 
and  that  Communlstc  are  right  merely  be- 
cause they  represent  the  Interests  of  the  "ad- 
vanced class."  Stalin  conceives  himself  as 
playing  a  role  In  a  world -historical  drama  In 
which  those  who  fawn  on  him  are  Inexorably 
cast  for  the  role  of  dupes.  There  Is  only  one 
way  to  evade  this  role — this  Is  to  study 
Stalin's  ideas  and  become  as  subtle  In  defend- 
ing democracy  as  he  Is  engineering  Its  over- 
throw. 

Winston  Churchill  showed  some  of  this 
subtletry  in  1937  when  he  wrote: 

"Communism  Is  not  only  a  creed.  It  Is  a 
plan  of  campaign.  A  Communist  Is  not  only 
the  holder  of  certain  opinions,  he  la  the 
pledged  adept  of  a  well-thought-out  means  of 
enforcing  them.  The  anatomy  of  discontent 
and  revolution  has  been  studied  In  every 
phase  and  aspect,  and  a  veritable  drill  book 
prepared  in  a  scientific  spirit  for  subverting 
all  existing  Institutions. 

"No  faith  need  be.  Indeed  may  be,  kept  with 
non-Communists.  Every  act  of  good  will,  of 
tolerance,  of  conciliation,  of  mercy,  of  mag- 
nanimity on  the  part  of  governments  or 
statesmen  is  to  be  utilized  for  their  ruin. 
Then,  when  the  time  is  ripe  anc  the  moment 
opportune,  every  form  of  lethal  violence,  from 
revolt  to  private  assassination,  must  be  xised 
without  stint  or  compunction.  The  citadel 
will  be  stormed  vmder  the  banners  of  liberty 
and  democracy;  and  once  the  apparatus  of 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  brotherhood,  all 
opposition,  all  contrary  opinions,  must  be 
extinguished  by  death.  Democracy  Is  but  a 
tool  to  be  used  and  afterward  broken."  * 

It  is  a  mistake  to  Imagine  that  this  drive 
against  world  democracy  st  vividly  described 
bv  the  British  Prime  Minister  has  been  aban- 
doned by  Stalin  or  can  be  abandoned  so  long 
as  he  remains  dictator.  He  knows  as  well 
as  we  do  that  liberty  Is  contagious,  that  free 
business  enterprise  Is  an  Irresistible  tempta- 
tion. He  knows  that  his  revolution,  like  Hit- 
lers,  must  be  international.  And  this,  too, 
he  made  unmistakably  clear  In  his  book  when 
he  wrote: 

"What  la  the  meaning  of  the  Impossibility 
of  complete  and  final  victory  of  socialism  In 
a  single  country  without  the  victory  of  the 
revolution  in  other  countries?  It  means  the 
hnpossibility  of  having  full  guaranties 
against  Intervention,  and  hence  against  tha 

•  Great  Contemporaries,  pp.  188-169. 
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restoration  of  the  bourgeois  order.  •  •  • 
To  deny  this  Indisputable  lact  Is  to  abandon 
Leninism.  "We  are  living.'  Lenin  writes,  "not 
merely  In  a  state,  but  In  a  system  of  states; 
and  It  U  Inconceivable  that  the  Soviet  Re- 
public should  continue  to  exist  for  a  long 
period  Bide  by  side  with  Imperialist  states. 
Ultimately  one  or  the  other  must  conquer."  " 

Is  that  not  clear  enough?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  we  represent  Stalin  to  ourselves 
M  a  "man  of  mystery"  whone  alms  are  "in- 
•crutable. "  ♦xcp;>t  that  we  want  to  hide  from 
ourselves  th«-  fact,  that  he  Is  a  man  of  inflex- 
ible and  bru'.fti  will  whfxte  aim  is  to  over- 
throw, by  any  and  every  m»"Bn»  avnilable.  lh« 
Kov^rnmrn'."!.  r'-rmomlc,  and  •t'^lal  iiy«t<-m 
til  which  we  livf? 

c«»»  w«  aAvr  btMO-KMY7 

If  ihpr*  w»-T'-  liny  military  reaiw;ti  fur  hush- 
ItiK  all  th«-Ki<  fmi».  I  »hould  be  the  la*t  to 
bring  th^-m  up  If  Ih'Ti'  ware  a  {jublk;  i-pifi- 
liu  in  Itu*li»  whirh  miKhl,  If  w«  ro<ldl«d  It, 
r«ny  MtalKi  to  lend  US  a  baa«  Irk  tho  I'acinc, 
I  should  \f  »till.  Uut  there  la  tio  «/j>inlon  r«- 
trpt  atata  (pinion  In  KUMla  on  any  vital 
qureUon,  at.d  tt-it  "ut  word  either  of  dur 
pfBlni?  or  hliitne  ever  reachps  iha  RuaHiatt 
pcopla  uiiImi  by  fepnclul  provision  of  ihi«  ruler, 

A«  for  th.ti  ruli-r  hlm»»«lf.  bred  and  edii- 
cut#d  In  principled  contempt  for  the  states- 
men of  "bourK»*oii»  demixrracles,"  he  finds  only 
ccnflrmation  of  cotitempt  In  their  praise  of 
him  before  tlictr  petjplca  while  he  sits  cyn- 
ically silent  before  his.  If  you  want  •nythmg 
from  Stalin,  that  is  the  way  not  to  gel  It, 
There  la  no  diplomatic  or  military  reason  why 
we  should  fawn  on  Russia  and  there  Is  every 
moral,  political,  and  patriotic  reason  why  we 
should  not. 

Mr,  Wlllklc  says  that  he  never  has  undcr- 
Btood  "why  It  should  be  assumed  that  In  any 
posaible  contact  between  communism  and 
democracy,  democracy  should  go  down."  I 
agree  with  him  there.  The  level  of  life  In 
every  respect  Is  higher  under  democracy,  and 
I  believe  It  can  continue  so,  I  agree  also,  as 
I  have  said,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  "effec- 
tive society"  with  which  we  must  cooperate. 
I  endorse  his  conclusion.  "Learn  all  about 
them  and  let  them  learn  about  us." 

But  I  submit  that.  If  we  confuse  learning 
all  about  Russia  with  learning  the  propa- 
ganda slogans  fed  to  us  by  those  who.  In 
blind  worship  of  Russia,  are  plotting  to  de- 
stroy democracy,  democracy  will  go  down. 
If  we  respond  to  their  brutal  dlsavowel  of 
moral  prlnciplrs  with  mushy  pleas  to  believe 
In  their  good  faith,  democracy  will  go  down. 
If,  while  they  teach  their  people  to  sneer  at 
democracy,  we  obsequiously  hush-hush  every 
bold  word  about  the  purges,  the  prison 
camps,  the  police  army  of  2,000,000  and  the 
10,000,000  galley  slaves  upon  which  their 
sneering  rests,  democracy  will  go  down.  If. 
while  every  Communist  carries  an  Inflexible 
purpose  to  destroy  democracy  built  Into  the 
conceptual  framework  with  which  he  appre- 
hends the  world.  Democrats  carry  no  purpose 
but  to  appease  communism  and  kid  them- 
selves about  Its  democratic  war  alms  and  the 
democratic  rights  guaranteed  by  Its  totali- 
tarian constitution,  democracy  will  go  down. 
If,  while  Communists  suppress  by  police 
terror  and  execution  without  trial  every  mur- 
mur in  favor  of  democracy,  we  passively  allow 
our  schools,  newspapers,  radios,  book  and 
magazine  publishing  houses,  cinema  studios, 
OfBces  of  War  Information — any  and  every 
one  of  our  centers  of  education.  Information 
and  publicity — to  be  permeated  with  the 
agents  and  apolcgists  of  communism,  democ- 
racy will  go  down. 

Democracy  i«  at  a  disadvantage  In  contact 
With  communism  because  It  Is  more  clvl- 
li;:ed  It  believes  In  tolerance.  In  free  dis- 
cussion. In  popular  enlightenment.  In  the 
value  of  life  and  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, m  honor  and  truth-telling  and  the 
principles  of  morality.  Each  of  these  virtues 
of  th?  democratic  way  of  life  Is  a  weakness 
lu    us    stiviggle    against    the    unscrupulous 


power  drive  of  a  conspiratorial  party  which 
replaces  education  with  Indoctrination,  holds 
truth  secondary  to  experience,  and  repards 
moral  principles  as  old-fashioned  prejudices. 
It  Is  the  essence  of  democracy  to  be  vul- 
nerable to  such  an  assault  One  thing,  one 
thing  only,  can  save  It.  and  ♦hat  l.s  clear  and 
bold  understanding.  Democracy  must  have 
from  ItJi  leaders  Incisive  and  uncompromising 
cxposuTcn  of  the  barbaric  nature  of  the  C"ni- 
munist  society  and  the  devious  method  of 
the  Communist  tittack.  The  closer  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  ofjperaMon  must  be,  »li« 
more  pitiles.H  mn<t  thi  *e  <xpor.ti.'e«  be  You 
cannot  save  dum'icrncj  by  Bi.uMlnn  y  ur  vyrn 
to  the  horrors  of  dict,i»or^)iip  Yoij  connot 
»u p  nlK^it  ff'mi  fiillliid  by  turning  tb"  li.mtw 
down  Our  »';le  wcup'-n  ngulnisi  lli'lr  dtk- 
n<-»*  In  our  Itgtit, 


A  VoU  Thai  Wii  Heard  'Round  the  World 


EX'IENHION  OP  liKMAIiKH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or   TKNNCHNEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUE-SENTATIVKS 

Saturday.  July  3,  19U 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  25  of  this  year  the  President  vetoed 
the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act. 

At  3:13  p.  m.  o'clock  the  President's 
veto  message  was  read  in  the  Senate. 
Thereupon  Senator  Connally.  of  Texas, 
a  Democrat  and  a  consistent  supporter 
of  President  Roosevelt,  then  made  the 
following  statement: 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorely  disappointed 
The  Senate  Is  sorely  disappointed.  The 
House.  I  am  sure.  Is  sorely  disappointed.  Tho 
people  of  the  United  States  in  overwhelming 
majority  are  sorely  disappointed.  Every  sol- 
dier and  sailor  on  the  seas  and  on  the  land 
and  'n  the  air  Is  sorely  disappointed.  The 
sections  of  the  bill  about  which  the  President 
complains  were  contained  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  They  are  not  vital  provi- 
sions In  the  bill.  They  are  merely  incidental. 
The  President  has  the  right,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  veto  a  bill,  and  the  Senate  has 
the  right  to  pass  a  bill  over  the  President's 
veto.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  exercise  its  high 
constitutional  privilege. 

The  Senate  passed  the  measure  over 
the  President's  veto  by  a  vote  of  56  to  25. 

In  the  House  action  came  at  4:50. 
The  veto  message  was  read  and  the  roll 
call  began.  By  5:28  p.  m.  o'clock  the 
antistrike  bill  was  law.  Immediately 
before  the  veto  message  was  read  in  the 
House,  Representative  WooDRtrM  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  Democrat  and  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  the  President,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  a  critical  hour  in 
the  history  of  this  world  conflict.  Our 
armies  In  the  field  are  winning  glorious  vic- 
tories. Today  in  the  minds  of  many  Ameri- 
can citizens,  we  are  about  to  lose  an  im- 
portant battle  on  the  home  front.     •     •     • 

Every  man  Is  entitled  to  his  own  indi- 
vidual opinion,  and  he  must  take  his  own 
responsibility.  The  President  can  take  his. 
He  Is  amply  qualified  to  do  It.  I  want  to 
take  mine.  I  do  not  want  to  put  It  off.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  people  that  I  represent, 
and  I  want  to  send  a  message  to  the  boys 
In  the  fox  holes  and  on  the  battle  fronts, 
that  those  of  us  here  at  home  are  going  to 
do  our  part.    I  hope  very  much  It  will  be  the 


pleasure  of  ihe  House  to  take  Immediate  ac- 
tion upon  thi.-  Important  matter,  and  not 
let  it  simmer  here  and  work  Into  a  festering 
sore  We  should  unhesitatingly  pass  this  bill 
over  the  vtto. 

The  Hou.se  of  Representatives  passed 
thn  moa-ure  over  his  veto  by  a  vote  of 
244  to  108. 

The  action  of  the  Congress  in  over- 
riding the  President'.s  veto  was  the 
.^wlft(■.st  and  mo:it  rmphatic  action  ever 
tnkfn  on  mch  a  riuestion  ifi  the  hi.story 
of   the  foiin'ry. 

Th»'  piriflrnt,  In  hii!  vrto  mr».«(aKP, 
appr(/v<(l  til"  aft  and  «»utfd  that  hn 
v.fnilrl  h.i\<'  'kifcjffd  It  btit  for  Uir  coolinif- 
fjJT  ptr)ViMori'»  th;it  It  contHlrwd  jind  lt« 
liiliibiUori  ;(i.:iiln;.t  conlrlbiitlonw  by 
iifiioiiH  I')  )»•  II- "d  In  Pri?»»l(h'f»tlal  and 

\\\\  oi))c(tiori  to  ihr*  provision  of  \.\\<\ 
);iw  Dial  i:ivc)  Uk?  mfmb<'r»  of  a  unhm 
tiif  iit:lit  lo  voii-  on  the  i\\ii-nl\i)\\  of 
wlnlhi-r  or  not  lli«'y  will  MMkr  diMlnif 
the  v.iir  iitul  ic'iuiiinK  u  f(jolinK-j^fT  pc- 
nod  of  no  <lay>»  brfnit-  Kuch  Mtrlkc  van  go 
inio  <  iri<  t,  mid  which  al.so  forbids  an 
iinuUjycr  to  clo.sc  down  his  plant  and  bo 
Kuilty  ul  a  l(j(.k-nut  without  BivinK  a  30 
day.s'  noiicc  of  lil.s  intention  so  to  do, 
arc  hard  to  understand.  The  coollng- 
cfT  period  provision  has  worked  well  in 
th''  Railroad  Relations  Act. 

The  President's  opposition  to  the  no- 
campaign  contributions  by  unions  provi- 
.«ions  of  the  act  can  be  better  under- 
stood. In  1936,  he  was  the  beneficiary  of 
a  half  million  dollar  contribution  from 
John  L.  Lewis.  If  Mr.  Lewis  could  call 
back  that  $500,000  gift,  he  would  doubt- 
le.s.s  gladly  do  so.  He  and  the  President 
no  longer  love  each  other. 

This  provision  against  campaign  con- 
tributions by  unions  is  a  wise  provision  of 
the  law.  The  members  of  unions  do  not 
pay  dues  for  the  purpose  of  financing  po- 
litical campaigns.  Those  who  make  up 
the  unions  are  members  of  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Parties.  If  the 
head  of  a  union,  therefore,  is  permitted  to 
take  $500,000  of  the  union's  funds  and 
give  it  to  a  candidate  of  his  choice  he 
will  be  using  money  contributed  by  Dem- 
ocrats to  aid  a  Republican,  or  money 
contributed  by  Republicans  to  aid  a 
Democrat,  To  permit  such  use  of  the 
union's  funds  cannot  be  justified  on  any 
ground,  legal  or  moral. 

Tiie  six  provisions  of  the  law  are  these: 

First.  Persons  who  coerce,  instigate, 
induce,  conspire  with  or  encourage  any 
person  to  interfere  by  lock-out.  strike, 
slow-down,  or  other  interruption  with 
the  operations  of  plants  in  possession  of 
the  Government,  or  who  direct  such  in- 
terruption or  provide  funds  for  them, 
sliall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  to  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

Second.  Employees  of  war  contractors 
must  notify  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
War  Labor  Board,  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  of  any  dispute 
which  threatens  to  interrupt  production, 
and  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  Is  required,  after 
the  pa.ssage  of  30  days,  to  take  a  secret 
ballot  as  to  whether  they  will  strike. 

Third,  The  President  receives  author- 
ity to  seize  plants,  mines,  or  other  pro- 
duction facilities  affected  by  labor  dis- 
putes. 
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Fourth.  Wages  and  other  working 
conditions  in  effect  in  a  seized  plant  or 
mine  shall  be  maintained  as  they  were 
before  seizure,  unless  the  W.  L.  B.  con- 
sents to  a  change. 

Fifth,  The  W.  L.  B.  receives  power  to 
gubpena  the  parties  to  labor  di.sputcs, 
but  a  W.  L,  B.  member  is  forbidden  to 
participate  in  any  deci.^ion  In  which  the 
member  has  a  direct  Interest — a,s  an 
ofTicT,  rmuloveo,  or  rrprr.srntatlve  of 
any  party  to  the  dltpuie. 

Blx'li.  Ljibor  orKnni/jitlon..,  bank«, 
and  rofporaiumn  <n«unl/'d  undrr  Krd- 
crul  Inw  HTf?  forbidden  to  make  poUiiral 
c<iT)trH;ut)ofi)i  In  any  clrction  involving 
oni'ial*  of  thf*  F-d'-tjil  Oovcrnm'-nt, 

Thr  law  provided  m  letul  fn'-ihod  of 
iwiilinK  ifidiiitruil  dinr.ijted  durum  tli»« 
war  niid  for  0  moriil>»  thfiejifter.  What 
h'w  b«'«'n  tin*  pioeedurr  hi  idoforc?  Tli« 
Pie;.lderil,  wiih(;Ut  ^uii'tlon  of  luw,  ban 
bM  n  )»«;/.inB  p'urit*  mid  UhiMK  the  ttrmt'd 
foic*",  of  the  euuntry  to  fcupi-rvihc?  tlu'ir 
opiMotion.  1I<*  h''ized  th«'  coul  minen  of 
th*'  country,  and  took  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  owner.s  in  ihp  ab,'»ence  of 
any  law  Kpecmcally  authorizing  him  to 
take  such  action.  And,  aftc.-  placing 
them  in  the  hands  of  Secretary  Icke.s.  he 
authorized  Ickes  to  u-se  the  Army,  if 
necessary,  in  his  effort  to  produce  coal. 
As  an  alternative  to  the  measure  which 
he  vetoed  the  President  then  said: 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding— I 
Intend  to  use  the  powers  of  Government  to 
prevent  the  interruption  of  war  production 
by  strikes.  I  shall,  approve  lesislation  that 
will  truly  strengthen  the  hancis  of  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  such  strikes,  and  VviU 
prevent  the  defirnce  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board's  decisions. 

In  other  words,  he  proposed  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  u-e  his  unbridled  will  in  the  at- 
tempted settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes and  in  the  seizure  and  operation 
of  the  private  property  of  citizens  and 
to  u=e  the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation  in 
so  doinc,  and  thus  substitute  a  Govern- 
ment of  one  man  for  a  Government  of 
law.  He  then  made  the  following  recom- 
mendation: 

I  recommend  that  the  Selective  Service 
Act  be  amended  so  that  persons  may  be  in- 
ducted into  nonccmbat  military  set  vice  up 
to  the  ag.e  cf  65  years.  This  will  ei  able  us  to 
Induct  into  military  service  all  persons  who 
eneage  in  strike?  or  stoppages  or  ether  inter- 
ruptions of  work  in  plants  in  the  posseESicu 
of  the  United  States. 

This  direct  approach  Is  necessary  to  Insure 
the  continuity  cf  war  work.  The  only  alter- 
native wcu:d  be  to  extend  the  principle  cf 
Belective  service  and  make  it  universal  lu 
character. 

Such  a  proposal  and  such  a  law  are 
without  precedent  in  all  the  history  of 
this  country.  It  was  objected  to  by  the 
bovs  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  on  the 
ground  that  it  proposed  to  make  service 
in  the  Army  a  punishment  and  the  uni- 
form of  the  soldier  the  garb  of  one  guilty 
of  violating  the  law.  It  was  well  nigh 
univer^ially  objected  to  as  a  form  of  slave 
labor.  The  President  thus  actually  pro- 
posed to  draft  every  man  in  the  country 
up  to  65  years  of  age  and  force  him  to 
work  at  any  task  assigned  him. 

It  is.  therefore,  seen  that  the  President 
endorsed  seven  secLions  of  the  Connally- 


Smith  Act  and  sponsored  a  work-or-be 
drafted  law  for  strikers. 

The  President,  in  his  veto  message,  well 
said: 

Laws  are  often  necessary  to  make  a  very 
email  minority  cf  people  live  up  to  the 
Btandaida  that  the  'jrcat  majority  of  people 
follow, 

TTils  1«  thn  rxprcMlon  of  a  srlf-rvldrnt 
truth.     On  the  Ptfllu»e  books  of  every 
Btatc  In  thr  Union,  murder,  thrft,  ar on,  j 
and  many  oth'-r  (ffenrfw  aKiiln^t  nocitty 
arp  dcnouncfd  an  rnmr».    Th«-.<'  Ijiwn  | 
ronRtliiji"  no  rr'f1""tlon  uwn  pioplr  wlio  | 
do  not  vioiafp  thf-m,    Tiu-y  nrf  on  thr 
boo;^n  for  th«*  proiertir^n  of  ihr  mnny  who 
do  not  ri  tnmii  ^urh  rrim  •»,  and  they  me 
uin.'d  (ij:.'lh'l  l!ir  f'-W  Wlio  do,     \-\  there 
anyone  who  v.oiild  winh  to  repi-al  them? 

Tlw  P-i'ftUl'fjt  wifthjd  to  limit  u'-tion  lo 
John  r  lywiH  ttiid  bin  min;  i«,  CVtnuM'.n 
made  the  law  upply  to  rveryon'*  who  un- 
Uerittki'*  lo  hlow  u',)  our  war  effDil. 

Tiif  l.';!U»*  iK  Mimplc  The  l-r^uc  If.  clfi-r. 
The  boyfj  tn  uniform,  on  \hf  batilf  IrontN. 
all  over  thp  world,  on  the  b.nd.  on  th«' 
h'-a,  and  In  the  air,  are  "f-triUing"  aKUln,st 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  determined  that  no  one 
shall  "strike"  against  these  boys  here  at 
heme.  And  be  it  said,  to  the  credit  cf 
our  people,  but  few  have  done  so.  Indus- 
try, management,  and  labor  have  per- 
formed miracles  In  the  production  of  war 
materials. 

Up  to  this  good  hour  no  American  boy 
facing  the  enemy  has  turned  his  back 
and  ran.  They  have  gone  into  battle 
with  traditional  American  courage,  and 
have  written  in  their  blood  glorious  chap- 
ters in  American  valor  and  sacrifice. 

As  S:nator  Hakry  Byrd,  of  "Virginia, 
said: 

Th.e  veto  was  not  the  act  of  the  Commander 
In  Chief  of  a  great  Nation  at  war.  Rather  It 
seemed  the  act  cf  the  politician  who  Is  a 
candidate  for  a  fourth  term. 

Let  him  who  will  show  the  white 
feather  and  run  here  at  home  v.hcn  he 
ought  to  stand,  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  on  the  battle  front  our  boys  have 
stood,  and  are  standing,  with  an  un- 
flinching courage  that  puts  to  shame 
these  who  have  run  out  on  them  here  at 
home. 


Address  of  Hon.  Forest  A.  Harness  at 
the  Ceremonies  Observing  the  First  An- 
niversary of  the  United  States  Naval 
Air  Station,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind.,  Friday, 
July  2,  1943 

EXTENSION  OF  RETvlARKS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  3. 1943 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  rem.arks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  which  I  delivered  at 
the  ceremonies  observing  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  United  States  Naval  Air 


Station,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind.,  on  July  2, 
1943: 

There  Is  for  me  a  real  thrill  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  In  being  here  with  you  today 
for  the  observance  of  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Bunker  Hiil  Navel 
Air  Station  In  fact.  I  never  miss  an  op;)or- 
tunlty  to  visit  the  stnllon,  for  I  am  absorbed 
In  the  tremendous  job  you  mm  of  the  Nnvy 
arc  doing  h^rc  Your  accompllihmrnta  here 
have  arouM-d  In  me  a  frrlln'j  of  profound 
admiration  and  respect,  and  yotir  station 
toir.\)\entfi}t,  from  your  rommiindfint  tlK.bt 
d"wi)  to  the  n*-wpst  fl«>dsi'lnK  I  l»«v#  mrl, 
S'p  Kriitl'inffi  1  consider  U  a  ptivllrge  to 
ki.i  w  p"r»"n»lly  Urlirv*  rni>,  Ihrn  th  « 
viNl  w'Mjid  ftf  a  fpiil  plr«*.«r«  av«n  though  " 
II, i4  v/t-ri-  ju«>t  annthPT  rouiin"  work  dMV 

Jjul  Mil*  rtny,  cUmUiU  «h»<  n»s'-  years  sf* 
llMti««  Hi  ih«  t>inU(/tt.  Is  liid«*rd  a  sl'titlfl'-ant 
(M'ti'ii.n  li  fii'ntv's  to  !>*  mcrHi'd  as  a 
in.Ustoim  In  our  inrw/tnbla  mateh  to  *!<•• 
(or/  I'lit  whiii  hu«  Y\ti\,\^iuii  txrv  lii  Uta 
\-2  »l.orl  inntiUis  m  whU'h  th»«  ij»u«>t  e*  uniry 
n'li"  Um  Ixi  II  f'/rivi-rted  ftom  Uik  *s>»  «>f 
|.«)(r  to  \Ut>  hitfd,  Kritn  bt»«ilt'«««-»  of  war, 
i.iti!>/inK  111  It  »"-ins  in  rnio  t'^ct,  is,  aftrr 
Jill,  quite  iypU:iil  of  (.ur  lolul  niitloiml  I  chl«ve- 
imnt  Thl«  l«  the  transformation  of  a  na- 
tion, sadly  ufipreimrtd  and  druperiitelv  fight- 
ItiK  on  the  dtfcniilve,  Into  the  toughest  fl»(ht- 
InK  power  in  tho  world,  which  from  thia 
peint  forward  will  definitely  call  oil  the  Im- 
portant turru  until  our  enemies  are  utterly 
cru«(hed  and  deBtroyed. 

This  record  of  achievement  seems  all  the 
more  amazing  and  unreal  when  It  Is  meas- 
ured against  cur  backg-.ound  es  a  peace-lov- 
ing people.  America  tried  through  all  the 
ytars  of  world  unrest  to  avoid  war.  We  went 
to  £uch  lengths  to  remain  at  peace,  in  fact. 
that  thp  dictators  fataUy  mls'udped  us  as  a 
Eoft,  Indolent  people  who  would  not.  or  could 
not.  defend  ourselves.  None  cf  u-  wanted  to 
undertake  this  hard  conversion  of  war.  Nnvy 
men  pnd  civilians  alike,  we  would  have  much 
preferred  to  leave  this  fertile  area  to  Its  pro- 
ductive peacetime  pursuits.  We  all  fervently 
wish  we  had  not  l>een  forced  by  brutal  aggres- 
E0V5  to  tear  our  civilian  economy  out  ty  the 
roots  to  make  vray  for  the  machinery  cf  war. 
But  with  war  thrust  upcn  us,  we  In  this 
community,  like  good  An.erlcans  cveryv.he:e. 
Willingly  made  our  sacriflce?;  and  are  proud 
th.Tt  we  have  been  able  to  contribute  in  the 
crration  of  this  Important  naval  operation. 

Very  few  Americans  can  realize  quite  aa 
fully  as  ycu  m-^n  of  the  Navy  Just  how  far  we 
have  come  during  these  pa't  12  months,  lor 
none  cf  us  as  civilians  could  posribly  know. 
p,s  many  of  vou  men  of  the  service  knew 
from  ycur  own  bitter  experiences.  Just  how 
desperate  our  situation  r.ctually  was  In  tho 
openlnp  months  of  the  war.  Now  that  the 
first  critical  dangers  have  passed,  we  at  home 
are  beginning  to  learn  bit  by  bit  Just  how 
trcmerdous  were  the  odds  we  faced.  But 
even  when  the  full  history  Is  written,  we  can 
never  know,  as  many  of  you  do,  what  It 
meant  to  face  odds  of  5,  10,  yes  even  ICO  to 
1;  and  still  to  gamble  audarlourly:  and  to 
fight  and  die  bravely  against  those  over- 
whelminc:  odds  for  that  precious  interval  of 
time  on  which  our  very  national  life  depended. 
Nowhere  In  all  the  bright  pages  of  our 
history  is  there  one  to  siupass  that  which  our 
fighting  forces  wrote  In  the  early  stages  cf 
this  war.  Nowhere  In  the  glorious  record  cf 
the  United  States  Navy  Is  there  anything  to 
surpass  the  magnificent  achievements  agalnet 
insuperable  difficulties  which  your  comrades 
and  you  won  In  those  dark  days  following 
Pearl  Harbor. 

To  you,  Commander  Bellgman.  and  to 
others  of  you  in  this  gallant  service  who 
have  met  the  enemy,  and  have  added  Itister 
to  cur  naval  traditions,  this  milestone  must 
hold  for  ycu  a  deep  satisfaction  which  com- 
pensates largely  for  those  weeks  and  montha 
cf  heartbreaking  trials  and  struggles  throueh 
which   nothing   tut   your   o^i   indomitable 
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courn^c  ^r.d  u^qiKnchiible  spirit  could  have 
ciirr;ed  you  I  kiow  it  mu.-t  mean  more  to 
you  m.HM  words  can  describe  to  look  back  over 
the  read  wc  h.'.ve  traveled,  to  appraise  the 
progri;s  we  have  made,  and  to  know  with  In- 
creas.nc  cf  rtainty  that  total,  final  victory  will 
Ture!y  cjme  no  matter  how  desperately  our 
encnne*-  may  rp!; i 

To  ycu  >i  uiig  men  who  are  on  your  way 
to  Jn:n  that  constantly  growing  band  of 
heroes  carrymf;  the  war  to  our  enemies 
through  every  sky  In  the  world,  I  knuw  the 
recoid  your  comrades  have  already  written 
will  inspire  you  in  your  own  time  to  add 
more  shining  chapters  to  the  gloriou-  history 
of  the  United  .States  Navy. 

Certain  though  the  ultimate  Victory  is.  we 
all  lully  recognize  that  there  is  btill  much 
tough  gnins?  r.head  Our  confidence,  there- 
fore. sh:ill  not  lull  U5  Into  a  sense  of  com- 
placency or  false  security.  Ycu  men  of 
the  Navy,  above  all  others,  will.  I  am  certain, 
carry  en  with  the  same  grim  determination 
which  has  enabled  yuu  to  accomplish  the 
amazuit;  reults  which  show  on  the  first  year's 
record  at  this  station.  I  hope  I  shall  have 
the  pood  fortune  to  visit  you  again  fre- 
quep.tiy.  and  to  rejoice  with  you  In  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  you  have  made,  and 
will  continue  to  make,  toward  victory. 


Veto  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or    C.\LIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton News,  which  I  ask  consent  to  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  herewith,  ex- 
pres.«es  very  clearly  my  own  general 
point  of  view  on  the  whole  problem  in- 
volved in  the  Presidential  veto  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  bill.  I 
voted  to  sustain  the  veto,  and  for  the 
same  basic  reasons  that  the  News  pre- 
sents in  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the 
editorial. 

It  is  also  my  very  strong  opinion  that 
the  News  is  right  when  it  says  "Congress 
owes  it  to  the  country  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram much  more  adequate  than  this 
device."  I  expressed  myself  to  that  effect 
in  the  House  yesterday. 

Most  important  of  all.  however,  is  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  editorial.  "Infla- 
tion" and  "increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing" are  not  the  same  thing.  Increases 
In  living  costs  are  a  result  of  inflation. 
So  are  increased  farm  prices  and  In- 
creased wages.  The  cause  lies  In  a  sur- 
plus of  active  buying  power  over  the 
volume  of  consumer  goods  to  be  bought 
wiMi  it.  And  this  in  turn  has  been  due 
basically  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
a  compulsory  savings  program  to  insure 
a  distribution  of  Government  bond  own- 
ership among  the  whole  population  nor 
an  adequate  tax  program  to  pay  a 
larger  share  of  war  costs  currently.  As 
a  result  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars 
of  brand  new  money  in  the  form  of 
demand  deposits  have  been  created  by 
the  private  banks  of  the  country  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Reserve  banks  for 


the  sole  purpose  of  buyin;:  Government 
bond.s.  This,  plus  the  decline  in  the 
supply  of  consumer  <?oods  due  to  war 
production  is  the  cause  of  inflation  and 
of  the  almost  irresistible  pressure  on 
prices.  Only  taxes  and  compulsory 
savin^^s  can  end  any  inflationary  danper 
that  may  exist.  Until  definite  action  is 
taken  on  these  matters  and  from  this 
point  of  view  we  shall  have  a  serious 
and  dangerous  situation.  We  ousht  not 
to  be  selling  a  single  bond  to  a  bank  for 
money  that  bank  creat»v>. 

Indeed,  the  basic  reason  v,e  have  the 
O.  P.  A.  with  all  the  diScuIties  con- 
nected with  it  is  becau.-^e  of  the  lack  of 
action  along  the  lines  of  the  la.^t  para- 
graph in  the  News  editonal. 

I  have  repeatedly  spoken  to  this  i  f- 
fect  and  did  so  the  fir^t  time  when  the 
original  Price  Control  Act   was  passed. 

The  editorial  follows: 

L'NFINISHED   BUSINESS    FOR   CONGRESS 

Congress  acted  sensibly  wlicii  it  sustained 
the  President's  veto  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  bill.  This  was  a  fclam-bang  piece 
of  legislation,  slapped  toge'her  in  ani^er.  And 
It  was  wholly  destructive  m  effect,  for  while 
it  undertook  to  outlaw  the  administration's 
price  roll-back  subsidies  i:  offered  no  sub- 
stitute program  to  check  the  rise  in  llviiig 
costs. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Presidenf.s  sul>idy  plan 
is  a  makeshift,  unlikely  to  do  more  than  tem- 
porarily slow  down  the  rise  in  living  costs. 
unless  other  and  drastic  steps  are  taken.  But 
It  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  only  stabiliza- 
tion program  now  being  pushed  in  Wa.~hini;- 
ton;  It  complements  the  adimnittrations 
policy  of  freezing  wages  on  the  Little  Steel 
formula,  and.  in  the  circumstances,  if  it 
were  abandoned,  the  inevitable  result  would 
be  to  speed  the  upward  spiral  of  prices.  \^age.=;, 
and  living  costs  to  the  even  greater  distress 
of  all  the  people. 

The  Government  is  already  committed  to 
subsidies  for  meat,  butter,  mid  cottee.  Fail- 
ure to  pay  them  would  create  chaotic  condi- 
tions in  the  food  industries,  and  their  cost 
probably  Is  not  too  extravagant  a  price  to 
pay  for  an  experiment  to  find  out  whether  tlie 
roll-back  will  work. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  owes  it  to  the  country 
to  develop  a  program  much  more  adequate 
than  this  device  of  charging  a  small  part  of 
each  family's  grocery  bill  against  the  credit 
of  future  taxpayers.  One  suggestion,  well 
worth  considering,  is  that  offered  by  Senator 
Aiken,  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Aiken  would  revive 
the  food-stamp  plan,  the  effect  cf  which 
would  be  to  subsidize  the  grocery  bills  of  only 
those  In  the  lower-income  brackets  whose 
spending  power  has  not  increased  Certainly 
that  Is  better  than  the  Presidents  plan. 
which  undertakes  to  help  pay  for  the  food 
of  everybody.  Including  millionaires,  war 
contractors,  war-industry  workers  who  are 
malting  two  or  three  times  as  much  money  as 
ever  before  In  their  llve,=.  and  well-stuffed 
bureaucrats  who  haven't  known  a  moment 
of  Insecurity  In  their  10  years  on  the  New 
Deal  pay  roll. 

But  most  imjjortant,  and  essential  to  the 
auccesa  of  any  program  to  keep  down  living 
costs,  whether  It  be  the  President's  roll-back 
plaa  or  Senator  Aiken's  food-.stamp  plan.  l« 
the  development  of  realLstlc  Government  tax- 
ation and  borrowing  policies  Prices  are 
being  pushed  upward  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  Is  more  money  to  buy  things  with 
than  there  are  things  to  buy.  And  the  only 
way  to  drain  off  this  excess  spending  money  is 
through  fiscal  policies  which  will  bring  home 
to  all  people  the  realization  that  this  war  is 
no  gravy  train;  which  will  recognize  the 
truth  Mr.  Roosevelt  uttered  many  months 
ago — "our  standard  of  living  will  have  to 
come  down." 


Mr.  President,  It's  Your  Next  Move 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesduij.  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  is 
pained  by  yuvernmental  denunciation  of 
Jop.n  L.  Lc'vvis  or  ilie  coal  operators.  The 
damage  has  been  done,  and  it  will  go  on 
being  done  until  our  Washington  officials 
have  adopted  an  intelligent  program 
which  ties  waues  to  prices.  So  long  as 
price  rises  are  permitted,  the  demand 
for  wage  increases  to  meet  the  risintj 
cost  of  living  is  inevitable.  In  many 
communities  it  lias  been  demonstrated 
by  simple  calculation  that  the  price  of 
food,  clothing,  and  recreation  essential 
to  good  v.oric  has  gone  up  far  higher 
than  the  15-perccnt  increase  which  has 
been  so  widely  publicized  as  the  Little 
Steel  formula. 

Whenever  this  occurs  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  vigorous  de- 
mands for  pay  raises.  The  question  of 
wage  levels  cannot  be  divorced  from  pur- 
cliasing  pow?r,  and  if  a  seemingly  good 
pay  envelope  of  $40  can  purchase  only 
what  $35  bought  a  year  ago.  both  labor 
and  capital  must  cooperate  in  the  effort 
to  achieve  an  intelligent  formula  to  meet 
the  i<sue.  This  is  the  underlying  basis 
of  tlie  coal  controversy  from  the  view- 
point of  objective-minded  observers.  We 
are  not  interested  in  the  overweening 
personal  ambitions  of  men  or  groups. 
We  are  interested  in  achieving  a  fair 
solution  in  keeping  with  the  American 
desire  to  m.aintain  the  living  standards 
for  wh.ich  our  m.en  are  fighting  overseas. 
Our  Government  so  far  has  re'^',i5tered 
a  signal  failure  on  this  basic,  underlying 
issue. 


Four  Freedoms  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in 
the  State  of  New  York  at  a  .special  meet- 
ing on  June  28,  1943: 

Whereas  it  appears  from  statements  In  the 
public  preM  th;ft  a  Four  Freedoms  Flag  is 
projected  symboli.-  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
.Mipplement  the  fla<^  of  the  United  States  of 
Am'Tica  In  ctromonies  ovcreeas.  According 
to  The  Uiuted  Pre.ss  account,  "the  two-flag 
system  was  arranged  In  unofEclal  discu.«8lon* 
between  Ch.'iirman  Brocks  Harding,  of  the 
Four  PYeedcms  Committee  and  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Uiiited  Nations.  In  cere- 
monies overseas  the  United  States  will  be  rep- 
resented In  a  Fuur  Freedoms  Flag  flown  beside 


the  standard  of  the  Nation  In  which  the  event 
wUl  be  held";  and 

Whereas  the  flag  of  our  country  was  chosen 
by  Congress  on  June  14.  1777.  and  was  earned 
by  our  ancestors  In  the  Revolu:ionary  War, 
susUlned  in  the  War  of  1812.  the  Mexican 
War,  and  the  other  conflicts  In  which  our 
country  has  been  engaged;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  tlie  emblem  of  freedom  and 
the  symbol  of  the  unity  of  our  country,  for 
which  our  ancestors  died  and  our  sons  are 
fighting  and  Is  a  token  of  all  that  has  made 
America  great  and  for  which  there  can  be  no 
substitute:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  with  unyielding 
conviction,  protests  and  condemns  the  fla- 
grantly unpatriotic  and  spiritually  destruc- 
tive proposal  to  have  the  United  States  rep- 
resented In  ceremonies  overseas  by  a  Four 
Freedoms  Flag  flown  beside  the  standard  of 
the  nation  In  which  the  event  Is  to  be  held, 
and  demands  that  no  flag  other  than  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  adopted  by  Congress  on 
June  14.  1777,  shall  officially  or  unofficially 
represent  the  United  Stotes  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, nor  may  the  Stars  and  Stripes  be 
merged,  amalgamated,  symbolized,  or  in  any 
manner  be  abridged  or  be  Included  In  any 
composite  of  flags. 

I  heartily  concur  in  the  above  resolu- 
tion, and  I  think  the  patriotic  citizens  of 
our  country  should  be  aroused  in  defense 
of  their  flag  and  all  it  represents. 


Goyernor  of  Wisconsin  Threatens  Arrest 
of  0.  P.  A.  Probers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  appears  from  the  following 
news  article  from  the  Antonio  Journal 
that  the  O.  P.  A.  is  going  to  be  required 
to  follow  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. The  time  to  stop  this  assump- 
tion of  power  Is  when  it  begins.  These 
bureaucrats  should  be  forced  to  follow 
the  law  as  well  as  the  citizens  are.  Tlie 
farmers  are  doing  a  mighty  good  job  in 
spite  of  the  senseless  rulings  of  this 
O.  P.  A.  outfit,  and  the  citizens  will  make 
approved  civilian  contributions  to  the 
war  effort  more  fully  if  "little  men"  in 
big  places  do  not  overestimate  their  im- 
portance.   The  article  is  as  follows: 

Governors    Oftice    Threatens    Arrest    or 
pmcE  OF  Price  ADrJiNiSTRAXioN  Probers — 
Demands  State  Office  Leave  EmrvERS  Alone 
Madison.  Wis —Advisers  to  Acting  Gover- 
nor Walter  8    Gocdland.  who  protested  yes- 
terday agalnfl  an  OfRce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion plan  to  stop  and  search  cars  In  Wlscfjn- 
8ln   for   gas-ratlonin^   violations,  said   t^day 
they  had  bf-f-n  advlr.-d  by  Regional  Director 
Raymond    McKeouah.   of   Chicago,   that   the 
drive  had  been  call»d  off 

Tlie  Oovcrncr's  executive  secretary,  Roy  L. 
Br.cke,  and  hli»  form'-r  wcjf.a-y.  James  J, 
Kerwln.  now  dibtrlct  attorney  ol  Milwaukee 
C  uity,  contacted  M'.Keou^^h  by  leU-phune 
ai.'l  raid  th'-y  were  an-urfd  there  wruld  be 
no  unlav/ful  search  of  automcbllcs  or  seiz- 
ures of   gas   coupons. 


Tlie  drive  had  been  planned  for  the  July 
4  wccl:  c..d  by  John  C.  Rclnhart,  Office  of 
Price  Administration  director  for  the  Green 
Bay  area,  who  had  announced  his  Invettl- 
ga'ors  would  keep  sharp  watch  on  north- 
eastern Wisconsin  highways  to  detect  ra- 
tioning violators  and  users  of  lilack-market 
gas. 

Madison,  Wis. — A  spokesman  for  the  Gcv- 
ernors  office,  who  declined  to  permit  use  of 
hla  name,  declared  today  that  any  Office  of 
Price  Administration  Investigators  stopping 
motorists  in  Wisconsin  •■illegally"  to  search 
for  gas-ration  violations  would  be  subject  to 
arrest  by  State  and  county  highway  enforce- 
ment officials. 

The  executive  office  was  awaiting  a  reply 
today  from  John  C.  Reinhart,  Office  of  Price 
Administration  director  for  the  Green  Bay 
area,  to  a  demand  from  Acting  Gov.  Walter 
S.  Goodland  that  he  abandon  plans  to  stop 
and  search  automobiles  over  the  July  4  week 
end. 

The  Governor  told  Reinhart  In  a  telegram 
yesterday  that  the  Federal  and  State  ccn- 
stitutioiis  forbid  unlawful  searches  and  sei- 
zures and  warned  the  director  that  "I  sliall 
not  tolerate  any  Interference  with  the  due 
process  of  law. 

"Unless  we  hear  from  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration sources  by  2  p.  m.  today  and 
are  advised  that  there  will  be  no  illcpal 
searching  of  cars,  Hugh  Jones,  head  of  the 
State  motor  vehicle  department,  and  his  en- 
forcement officer.  Homer  G.  Bell,  will  be  sum- 
moned to  the  executive  office  for  Instructions. 

"They  will  be  told  to  take  Into  custody 
any  person  who  Ulegally  or  unlawfully  steps 
a  mctorist  on  the  highways  and  searches  him 
or  demands  that  he  give  up  any  personal 
effects." 

SHERIFFS    AD\^SED 

The  Informant  said  these  instructions 
would  go  directly  to  members  of  the  State 
highway  patrol  and  that  similar  advice  would 
be  sent  by  telegram  to  the  sheriffs  of  the 
State's  71  counties. 

Goodland 's  telegram  to  Reinhart  declared 
that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  offi- 
cial did  not  "have  the  right  to  Indiscrimi- 
nately Indulge  your  Eusplcions  against  the 
citizens  of  this  SUte  or  other  States  travel- 
ing in  this  State  as  to  the  possible  Illegal 
use  of  gasoline  coupons." 

Reinhart  had  announced  that  Office  of  Price 
Administration  investigators  would  keep  a 
sharp  watch  on  northeastern  Wisconsin  high- 
ways during  the  July  4  holiday  to  detect  il- 
legal use  of  gas-rationing  coupons  and  users 
of   black-market  gas. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  director 
said  he  had  not  received  the  Governor's  tele- 
gram last  night  and  would  not  comment  on 
It  until  he  had  read  it.  Earlier  yesterday 
Reinhart  declared  that  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  would  go  ahead  with  its 
check-up  as  rcheduled,  despite  the  fact  that 
police  officials  of  Green  Bay  and  Manitowoc 
said  they  vould  not  stop  motorists  suspectfed 
of  gas  ration  violations. 

no  help  from  polios 

City  Attorney  Thomas  Dwyer.  of  Green  Bay, 
told  Police  Cl'ef  Thomas  E.  Hawley  his  offi- 
cers had  no  authority  to  stop  motorists  sus- 
pected or  violations.  Reinhart  had  asked 
police  assistance  in   the  check-up. 

Police  Chief  James  J  KupUc,  of  Manitowoc, 
declared  his  ofBccrs  would  not  str  p  motorists 
to  check  their  coupon*,  adding  that  if  thfy 
did  so  they  might  be  ovtrstepplng  legal 
bounds. 

Governor  OfKxJland  declared  bis  wire  to 
Reinhart  stated: 

"I  have  observed  an  article  In  the  prees, 
relative  to  a  'wholesale  check-up  announced 
by  you.  In  which  you  state  that  every  investi- 
gator will  be  employed  throughout  the  wesk 
end  to  deal  with  motorists  unable  to  account 


for  gasoline  or  coup.->ns  In  their  possession 
and  that  tins  propose  d  action  is  b.iscd  upon 
ycur  assun.piiun  tliat  peopl'.-  tiuve'.ing  In 
tliis  State  will  be  doing  so  Ule'.al.y  Insofar 
as  Office  of  Price  Administration  re  :u!ationa 
with  respect  to  gasoline  are  concerned. 

"I  cannot  condone  the  Illegal  vss  of  gaso- 
line coupons  by  either  citizens  of  this  State 
or  vacation  guests  traveling  in  our  State  as 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  waste  of 
ga.sollne  or  rublier  In  this  critical  period. 

"But  I  vigorously  protest  tlie  right  of  Office 
of  Price  Administration  investigators  under 
your  directions  to  interfere  with  people  law- 
fully upon  the  highways  of  the  State  and 
Insist  tliat  you  do  not  have  the  right  to  In- 
discriminately indulge  your  suspicions 
against  the  citizens  of  this  State  or  other 
States  traveling  In  this  State  as  to  the  pos- 
sible illeEal   use  of  gasoline  coupons. 

"I  shall  Instruct  proper  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  the  State  cf  Wisconsin  to  see  to  it 
that  the  rights  of  people  are  not  Invaded  by 
ycu  unless  you  have  good  grounds  to  stop 
and  search.  The  Constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  alike 
guarantee  the  citizens  of  this  State  against 
unlawful  searches  and  seizures,  and  I  warn 
ycu  that  I  shall  not  tolerate  any  Interference 
with  the  due  process  of  law. 

"I  am  Informed  by  reliable  sources  that 
the  action  you  propose  is  not  taking  place  In 
any  neighboring  State.  The  publication  of 
ycur  statement  In  the  press  has  given  most 
unfavorable  publicity  to  Wisconsin.  Would 
like  an  Immediate  reply  from  you." 

Informed  of  the  CSovernor's  telegram.  Ray- 
mond S.  McKeough.  regional  Office  of  Price 
Administration  administrator,  said  at  bis 
Chicago  office  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion would  continue  to  insist  on  strict  ad- 
herence to  gasoline  rationing  regulations. 

"Unlawful  search  and  seizure  In  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  of  Office  of  Prlc« 
Administration  regulations  have  not  been 
employed  and  will  not  be  countenanced  by 
this  office."  McKeough  said. 

He  added  that  gasoline  rationing  Is  no 
longer  Important  solely  to  save  rubber  but 
that  conservation  of  gasoline  and  automo- 
biles also  has  become  vitally  Important  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"The  use  of  gasoline  for  vacation  travel  1« 
not  of  Itself  Illegal."  McKeough  continued. 
'If  the  motorist  saves  his  A  coupons  for  his 
vacation  trip  and  foregoes  the  use  of  his  car  in 
the  anticipation  of  that  trip  the  regulations 
do  not  preclude  the  use  of  gasoline  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of 
gasoline  which  has  been  allotted  for  business 
purposes  and  defense  purposes  Is  Illegal  if 
used  for  vacation  trips." 


Post-War  Plant — Proposed  International 
.    Monetary  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
grfs.<5  after  6  months  of  constant  con- 
.'Idcratlon  of  subjects  which  Involved 
every  phase  of  our  war  effort  as  well  as 
our  battle  on  the  home  front  to  main- 
tain our  economy  on  a  sound  ba«!s  is 
about  to  recess.  It  Is  probably  well  thf.t 
we  go  home  for  a  space  of  time.  We  have 
been  so  constantly  away  from  the  gocd 
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people  ue  renrcjcnt  I  sometlmps  wonder 
how  well  we  know  what  they  are  ihlnk- 
Ini;.  Are  we  ahead  of  them  in  our  think- 
In:;.  c  r.  as  many  believe,  are  they  far 
ahead  of  us? 

But  v.h.:e  v.e  are  absent  from  the  Na- 
tion's Cipit  -.1  ether  departm»-nts  of  the 
GoVernincnt  will  be  h  ird  at  woik  inter- 
pret'.nc  by  their  efforts  the  various  laws 
we  have  en?.cted.  Not  only  this,  but  they 
will  b-«  mnk.P','  studios  and  holding  mt  et- 
Ings  w.th  otlier  intcrc;4cd  parties  with 
a  view  cf  aik;ng  for  further  power  and 
autliuray. 

It  ha>  brrnr^.e  increasingly  evident  that 
much  thought  is  being  g.ven  to  post-war 
problems,  national  and  international. 
The  fcinif^r  aic  so  close  to  u.5  all,  and  so 
m.u'-h  a  part  cf  the  di.-tricts  we  rcpre- 
senx.  that  no  matter  whether  at  home 
or  in  Washington  we  are  pretty  closely 
in  touch  With  them.  The  international 
post-war  problems,  however,  are  doubly 
complicated  for  the  reason  that  they  not 
only  touch  our  own  domestic  economy 
but  that  of  each  nation  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  which  our  Government  may 
be  having  conversations  locking  to  fu- 
ture agreements.  These  conversations 
by  their  very  nature  are  not  given  gen- 
eral publicity. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  am 
willing  to  go  on  record  as  to  my  deep  in- 
terest and  sense  of  obligation  to  take  a 
constructive  part  in  the  post-war  inter- 
national problem.  However,  I  also  wish 
to  go  on  record  to  the  eflect  that  Amer- 
ica's participation  should  be  on  the  bas*s 
of  enlightened  self-interest.  Further,  the 
citizens  of  our  great  country  should  be 
fully  informed,  in  advance,  what  will  be 
their  future  responsibilities.  This  knowl- 
edge can  only  be  disseminated  if  the  Con- 
gress is  Itself  kept  informed  as  to  what 
plans  and  policies  are  being  developed. 

Within  the  past  several  weeks  a  plan 
looking  to  the  stabilizing  of  values  of  in- 
ternational currencies  in  the  post-war 
period  has  been  published  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  On  June  3,  the  Treasury 
Issued  regulations  calling  for  a  census  of 
foreign  assets  cf  all  types  and  descrip- 
tions owned  by  persons  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  cf  the  United  States.  This 
census,  I  understand,  is  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  Treasury  cur- 
rency stabilization  plan. 

I  further  understand  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  informal,  meeting  in 
the  Treasury  between  our  cQcials  and 
Treasury  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, a'  which  many  plans  and  proj- 
ects for  international  monetary  and  credit 
cooperation  have  been  discussed.  These 
meetings.  I  am  told,  are  the  forerunner 
of  an  cfSc.al  International  Monetary 
and  Credit  Conference  that  will  take 
place  here  in  Washington  during  the 
summer  months  when  Congress  will  prob- 
ably be  in  rccts<. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  many  of  my  fel- 
low Members  ai'e  as  desirous  as  am  I  to 
accept  our  share  in  po.  t-war  rehabilita- 
tion, but  Lke  myself  will  want  to  keep 
fully  infoimed  as  to  what  may  be  our 
country's  re^ponsib.lit  es.  Congress  in 
the  last  instance  will  legislate  on  these 
pcmts.  and  our  information  should  be 
current  In  order  that  agreements  that 
shcu'd  be  only  tentative  do  not  become 


so  formal,  that  if  the  Congress  should  in 
final  analysis  find  it  re  If  in  opposition  to 
some  phase  of  the  proposed  afireement 
and  so  lesislate,  cmbarra.-.-ment  will  not 
ensi'.e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  offer  the 
sure.-'stlon  that  the  Chair  aproint  a 
small  c-.mm;it.-e  of  Members  vvho  will 
make  it  their  butineis  to  be  present  in 
Wa.-hinizton  at  tlie  time  of  the  monetary 
confereace-s  I  have  mentioned,  and  that 
th'.y  be  authcriJied  to  attend  all  such 
meetings  as  observers.  a:.d  from  time  to 
time  furni.'^h  the  Speaker,  the  majority 
l-ad  T,  and  the  minority  leader  with  re- 
ports of  prcceed.ngs. 


''Civilian  Defense  Is  a  People's  Movement 
V/hich  Offers  a  Greater  Variety  of 
Opportunities  for  Self-Expression  in 
the  War  Effort  Than  Any  Other  "— 
Gov.  Earl  Warren,  of  California 


EXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdai.'  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause oi  Its  timely  intenst  and  the  un- 
usual importance  of  that  which  he  then 
had  to  say,  I  offer  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  ttxt  of  an  ad- 
dress which  was  delivered  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  June  21,  1S43.  by  the  Honorable 
Earl  Warren,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California,  at  the  thirty-fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Governors'  Conference: 

It  lias  been  alma«t  3  year?  sliic*^  the  fall  of 
France  and  the  ev.icuatlcn  at  Duukerque — 
and  therefore  3  ye..rs  s;nce  we  fust  thought 
seriously  of  the  ques'lrn  of  civilian  defense. 

Prior  to  that  time  we  stood  tn  "splendid 
Isolation,"  unprepared  for  any  war  and  rely- 
ing; upon  two  great  cceans  to  protect  us  from 
th^  force?  and  design  of  totnlitartanism. 

Overnight  the  .'size  of  th  se  oceans  dlmin- 
L-hed  in  our  mir.tis  until  we  could  clearly  see 
the  specter  of  Na?i  and  Facclst  ag^rcsslcn 
approaching  cur  sh.orc?.  Th.s  was  the  birth 
of  civilian  defenre  in  America 

In  August  of  that  year  the  Federal-State 
ccnferei'.ce  on  problems  of  defense  was  held 
at  the  H.ill  cf  Jii't;ce  In  Washington.  D.  C. 
As  a  rciult  cf  that  c:)nrerence  a  plan  for  or- 
pa".i7a'ion  on  ti^e  S  ate  and  local  levels  was 
subm.t'.od  to  the  N.itlon  with  varied  results. 
Sane  States  bec.mie  txtremely  active,  others 
gave  lip  service  to  the  cause,  and  others 
Ignored  the  entire  situation  as  being  too 
remnte  f'^r  conc?in. 

The  OiTice  of  Civilian  Defense  was  created 
but  not  rtaily  acrua'td. 

Then  came  Pe.irl  H.trbor.  accompanied  by 
InterL-e  public  intere^t.  considerable  hysteria, 
and  re.-ultlng  ccufusicn.  In  tliis  pericd. 
h  iwevcr,  much  was  done.  Most  of  the  States 
set  up  councils  of  defense,  thousands  of  cities 
cig.mized  for  the  same  pu.-pose.  and  millions 
of  citizens  volunteered  under  th?  banner  of 
c.vilian  defense.  We  then  remembered  the 
sabotage  and  other  fifth-column  activities  in 
France  and  the  i^/wland  countries.  Our  peo- 
ple, and  governmer.t  at  all  levels,  were  will- 
ing to  do  anything  to  protect  us  from  aggres- 
sion. The  Office  cf  Civiiian  Defense  was  soon 
re3tafr>;d.  activated,  and  Uie  u:i.vcmcnt  g.-cw 


to  monumental  size  in  a  remarkibly  short 
period  of  time.  A  sincere  effort  was  made  to 
protect  the  s\-stcm  throughout  the  country. 
Volunteers  bcciime  activf  and  a  sizable  per- 
centage of  them  have  retained  their  enthu- 
siasm and  have  continued  to  serve  patriot- 
ically and  efficiently  ever  since. 

On  the  whole,  however.  I  believe  it  Is  a 
fair  observation  to  say  that  insofar  as  the 
general  pubUc  Is  concerned,  Interest  has  been 
geared  very  lart^ely  to  the  d;;y-to-day  n-  \vs 
of  the  war.  VJhen  the  news  is  bad  the  in- 
terest is  high.  When  It  is  g:)od,  intcrc:^t 
wanes. 

Our  present  concern  is  that  In  many  places 
we  Ere  in  the  latter  state  of  mind.  I  say 
this  without  criticism  of  any  particular  com- 
munity because  I  believe  it  is  the  tendency 
of  most  of  us.  It  is  another  indicaticn  ol 
our  willingness  to  ride  with  the  tide  I  have 
wondered  if  perhaps  there  isn't  something  in 
the  name  of  civilian  defense  that  contributes 
to  the  condition. 

In  1940,  when  we  first  started  thinking  of 
it,  it  was  civilian  defense  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  We  were  concerned  with  the 
thought  that  we  too  might  be  attacked  We 
were  attacked,  viciously,  and  as  treacherously 
as  our  worst  fears.  But  the  attacl<  came  a 
long  way  from  the  Sta'cs.  We  did  not  see 
the  destruction  and  bloodshed.  It  left  no 
burning  picture  lingering  In  our  memories. 
It  was  like  the  fall  of  F-anre^scpa-atcd  from 
us  by  mere  than  2  000  miles.  Bvit  it  did 
change  our  national  position  from  that  of 
defense  to  war — all-out  war. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  name  "Civilian 
defense"  nor  the  approach  to  it  changed  suffi- 
ciently to  represent  our  actual  chanee  in 
position.  And  as  the  war  has  propressed 
civilian  defence  has  fluctuated  In  the  public 
mind  and  on  the  wh.'le  borne  too  clr.se  a 
relationship  to  the  current  fortunes  of  our 
armed  forces.     This  must  be  rectified. 

Civilian  defense,  so-called,  must  become  a 
militant  and  Integrated  part  of  total  war. 
It  must  represent  offensive  mindcdne-s.  It 
must  constitute  the  active  m.cbiiization  of 
all  civilian  forces  uf  America  for  participa- 
tion with  our  allies  in  a  life  and  dc.ith  strug- 
gle to  preserve  our  freedom  and  to  determine 
the  entire  course  of  civilization.  It  is  no 
longer  defense.  It  is  offense  I  would  start, 
therefor,  by  calling  It  what  it  is — home-front 
mobilization  or  some  other  term  of  like 
connotation. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  that,  at 
best,  we  are  in  for  a  long  war  and  that  the 
war  news  from  day  to  day  has  no  more  bearing 
on  the  necessity  for  home-front  mobilization 
than  has  the  daily  number  of  fires  through- 
out the  country  upon  the  wisdom  of  carry- 
ing Insurance  policies  on  our  homes.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  not  only  in  a  war— we  are  in 
two  wars.  We  are  now  bearing;  down  on 
the  European  war  with  most  satisfying  re- 
sults but  we  shculd  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  when  we  finish  there  we  still  have 
to  deal  with  an  enemy  that  has  no  equal 
for  mendacity,  a  foe  who  ha.s  pl.inned  for 
this  world  situation  d-^iily  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century — a  foe  m<  re  ruthks.^  and 
more  desperate  than  any  we  have  yet  dealt 
with.  We  must  remember  that  we  will 
still  be  at  war  in  an  area  that  dwarfs  the  size 
of  Europe  In  comparison  We  w:ll  be  oppo.s- 
Ing  the  combined  resources  of  the  West  Pa- 
cific which  are  being  marshalled  day  by  day 
for  our  destruction.  Tins  indeed  w.ll  JJe  to- 
tal war. 

I  trust  this  observation  will  not  be  con- 
sidered simply  a  western  v:eAp<jlnt.  althou-;h 
most  thoughtful  people  in  the  West  share 
It.  It  may  be  that  the  danger  is  mere  ap- 
parent to  us  than  it  Is  In  some  i;arcs  of  the 
country,  just  as  the  danger  to  our  clviii:  :is 
from  the  European  Axis  is  more  understood 
In  Boston  and  New  York  th.-n  it  could  p  s- 
sibly  be  in  the  nioiuatams  of  Nevada  or  CuU- 
fornia. 
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There  is  something  about  standing  on  the 
shores  cf  California  and  seeing  Jap  subma- 
rin'-s  sink  cur  coastwise  ships  or  fire  at  shore 
installations  that  has  a  sobering  influence. 
There  is  something  about  lora^inr?  enemy  In- 
cendiary bombs  in  the  vast  forests  of  Ore- 
gon that  sharp-n.s  the  Imatrination  of  tho.ie 
who  know  something  about  western  forest 
fires. 

Yes;  and  there  Is  somoth'ne  abcut  the 
thousands  of  boys  who  are  invalided  home 
from  the  Pacific  front  to  our  military  1  os- 
pltals— Ecmethmg  about  the  starts  of  their 
experiences— that  convinces  one  that  we  are 
in  a  war  different  from  any  the  occldtntal 
mind  has  ever  before  even  conjured  with. 

In  passini;  let  me  say  that  th  re  are  in  this 
country  over  150000  potential  alders  and 
abettors  of  this  kind  of  warfare.  They  are, 
or  at  least  were  until  recently.  In  relocation 
centers  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Large  numbers  cf  them  are  res-rvists  in  the 
Ja'i  military  forces.  Others  have  been 
tau-ht  the  art  of  sabotage  preparatory  to 
this'  struggle.  All  have  been  indoctrinated 
with  the  impr>rial  •  designs  and  have  had 
them  coupled  with  Shlntoisni— the  religion 
of  the  race. 

Recently  we  have  read  of  the  social  ex- 
perim.cnts  In  these  relocation  centers  and 
the  movement  within  our  Government  to 
release  the  most  of  them  as  harmless  to  the 
eecurity  of  our  home  front  But  please 
dont  be  deceived.  No  more  dangerous  step 
could  be  taken.  Nothing  more  destructive 
to  our  civilian  defense  could  be  perpetrated 
upon  the  country  than  the  release  of  these 
potential   fifth  columnists  upon   the   Anier- 

ican  public.  ^      .^, 

Some  months  ago  we  became  terribly 
alarmed  over  the  landing  of  six  German  fifth 
columnists  in  this  country.  Tbey  had  been 
trained  for  sabotage  in  Germany  and 
equipped  with  money  to  perfect  their  plans 
here  We  recognized  them  as  a  national 
menace.  We  promptly  tried,  convicted  and 
executed  them  and  severely  punished  those 
who  had  aided  and  abetted  them.  But  by 
comparison  with  the  thousands  of  Japs  now 
In  relocation  centers,  who  could  and  would 
do  the  same  as  these  Germans,  the  whole 
incident  was  but  a  tempest  In  a  tea  pot. 

This  is  not  a  personal  view.  Have  you 
ever  heard  on  Army  or  Navy  man  advocate 
release  of  these  Japs?  Have  you  ever  beard 
anyone  connected  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Invest;  cat  ion  indicate  such  action  would  be 
consistent  with  the  national  security?  What 
do  State  and  local  law-enforcement  ofBcers 
believe?  I  can  teU  you.  They  believe  they 
cannot  long  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
their  communities  if  these  people  are  re- 
leased and  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try 

If  the  Japs  are  released  no  one  will  be  able 
to  tell  a  saboteur  from  any  other  Jap.  We 
are  now  producing  approximately  half  of  the 
ships  and  airplanes  of  the  country  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  To  cripple  these  Industnee  or 
the  facilities  that  serve  them  would  be  a  body 
blow  to  the  war  effort.  We  don't  want  to 
have  a  second  Pearl  Harbor  In  California. 
We  don't  propose  to  have  the  Japs  back  in 
California  during  this  war  if  there  Is  any 
lawful  means  of  preventing  it.  And.  we  be- 
lieve, that  what  would  be  bad  for  us  would 
also  be  bad  for  you. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  most  vital  neces- 
sities of  civilian  defense  is  to  keep  the  Japs 
In  relocation  centers  where  they  can  do  no 
damage  to  any  part  cf  the  war  effort.  And 
further  than  that  we  would  have  them 
placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Army  or 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  which 
are  charged  with  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
Th:re  we  will  have  unlimited  faith  that  the 
interest  of  all  Americans,  both  on  the  field 
of  battle  and  here  at  home  wUl  be  protected. 


Tills  isn't  an  appeal  to  race  hatred.     It  Is  an 
appeal  for  safety. 

Civilian  defense  Is  a  people's  movement. 
It  offers  a  greater  variety  of  opportunities  for 
se'.f-expre  Eion  in  the  v.-ar  effort  than  any 
other.  It  enables  us  to  n.ib  shoulders  with 
neirhbors  in  a  patriotic  spirit  of  fellowL-hip 
and  comnicn  understanding.  Properly  or- 
ganised and  led.  it  can  be  the  greatest  morale 
builder  we  have.  It  Is  one  cf  the  few  war 
activities  In  which  Siatcs  and  local  com- 
munities have  been  left  to  their  cv,n  dev.ces 
and  their  own  judgment,  based  upon  tht  ir 
own  conscifnce,  to  do  an  important  Job  in 
the  prcsrcution  cf  the  wvj".  It  is  one  of  the 
few  Federal  agencies  that  has  recognized  the 
necc.:oity  of  a  partner-^lilp  b?t'.\e-'n  the  three 
lc^■els  of  c-rvcrnmcnt  as  well  as  between  the 
three  cccidmate  branches  of  government. 

This  agency,  charged  wi':h  the  prcbiem  cf 
acttvatinc;  15.000CDO  citizens  for  wa.r  activi- 
ties, has  been  satisfied  to  make  the  pattern, 
declare  the  policies,  and  leave  the  exccuLion 
where  it  bcluni*— with  the  States  and  their 
subdivisions. 

In  the  V/e^t  we  have  had  an  equal  partner- 
ship with  the  Office  cf  Civilian  Defense  and 
I  believe  this  is  ciue  largely  to  the  views  of 
Director  Landis,  who  declared: 

"Government  under  our  system  Is  a  re- 
sultant of  the  three  sources  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  power.  It  is  the  sum  total  of 
these  forces  operating  upon  the  Individual 
that  defines  his  rights  and  obligations  with 
reference  to  his  community,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation.  Nowhere  is  that  more  true  today 
than  in  the  field  of  civilian  defense,  for 
civilian  defense,  either  In  terms  of  protection 
or  in  its  promotion  of  the  essential  civilian 
war  services,  requires  the  interaction  of  all 
these  forces." 

These  three  sources  of  governmental  power 
must  be  closely  knit  together  in  both  peace 
and  war.  This  is  essential  to  our  combined 
war  effort  and  is  essentia!  to  our  peacetime 
efficiency.  To  say  that  such  a  welding  to- 
gether of  the  sources  of  governmental  power 
Is  Im.possible  is  to  deny  what  has  been  proved 
In  the  West  by  cur  experiences  with  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense. 

I  vish  that  the  other  Federal  agencies 
could  also  be  made  to  see  that  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  must  work  together 
as  a  team:  that  all  thinking,  planning,  and 
execution  cannot  be  done  in  Washington  to 
the  exclusion  of  States  and  cities:  that  mass 
participation  In  the  war  can  only  be  obtained 
by  delegating  responsibUlty  to  the  other 
levels  of  government  and  that  real  national 
unity  comes  from  the  grass  roots  cf  the  48 
States,  rather  than  f-om  the  directives  of 
innumerable  bureaus  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

For  this  reason  alone,  If  for  none  other,  it 
behooves  us  to  make  the  mo5t  of  civilian 
defense:  not  Just  from  the  selfish  motive  of 
protecting  our  own  homes  and  property,  but 
from  the  vastly  broader  viewpoint  of  enabling 
us  to  participate  fully  In  all  manner  of  related 
war  services. 

If  we  can  remain  constant  In  our  loyalty 
to  this  cause,  we  can  prove  that  State  and 
local  responsibility  can  be  relied  upon.  To 
others  who  believe  only  In  the  centralization 
of  power.  It  can  be  an  object  lesson  and  a 
goad  to  their  conscience  as  we  experience 
bureaucratic  break-downs  In  the  future. 

In  a  short  address  of  this  character  It  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  outline 
approved  forms  of  organization  for  civilian 
defense.  That  has  been  done  by  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  by  many  of  the  States  and 
numerous  counties  in  a  far  more  compre- 
hensive manner  than  could  be  done  here. 
This  much  only  I  would  say: 

The  day  of  defense  has  passed.  The  time 
for  affirmative  offensive  action  is  here.  Like- 
wise, the  Advisory  Council  of  Defense  belongs 
In  the  past.    What  we  now  need  Is  a  war 


council  with  power  to  Initiate  action  and  ex- 
pand it  into  every  National  State,  and  com- 
munity service  necessitated  by  the  wr.r  and 
with  extraordinary  powers  vested  m  it  or  the 
chief  executives  for  use  In  times  of  great 
emergency. 

Th'ou^'h  such  organization,  with  the  lead- 
ership that  can  be  given  to  it  by  the  48  w.ir- 
tlnie  Governors  of  the  United  States.  civiUan 
defense  cannot  fail. 


New  England  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF    MAIN! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Saturday  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  22 
1  took  occasion  to  tell  the  House  of  the 
very  gratifying  construction  record  that 
had  been  made  by  the  South  Portland 
Shipbuilding  Corporation— now  the  New 
England  Shipbuilding  Corporation— in 
the  eo-day  period  next  preceding.  I  did 
this  because  this  company  had  previously 
been  a  laggard  and  had  been  most  se- 
verely criticized  on  that  account.  In- 
deed, there  had  been  a  recommendation 
for  the  cancelation  of  Its  contracts  with 
the  Maritime  Commission. 

I  now  take  particular  pleasure  In  an- 
nouncing that  the  company  is  to  receive 
next  month  an  award  of  the  Maritime 
M.  In  the  period  from  January  20  to 
and  including  June  30.  1943.  39  ships 
were  completed  and  delivered,  3  in  the 
last  10  days  in  January,  6  each  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  and  8  in  each  suc- 
ceeding month. 

Actual  deliveries  of  ships  are  now  av- 
eraging a  little  better  than  one  every  4 
days.  If  account  be  taken  of  progress 
on  ships  under  construction,  as  well  as 
those  which  have  been  actually  com- 
pleted and  delivered,  work  under  the 
Maritime  Commission's  contracts  with 
New  England  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
is  now  rather  more  than  a  month  ahead 
cf  schedule. 

I  am  certain  that  the  House  will  shart 
my  satisfaction  at  this  record. 


Tke  Batter  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  3,  1943 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
propos  of  my  remarks  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  yesterday  dealing  with  the 
butter  shortage  in  this  Nation  and  the 
silly  rationing  regulations  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  I  now  insert  a 
letter  from  the  Honorable  Prentiss  M. 


I 


i 
i 
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Brown.  Admin'siraior.  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
xniniitraiion.  to  wh;ch  I  referred: 

Otkb  or  Paioc  ADMi>r.s-niATicK, 

Vvi:.   ■•.:■. g.ori.  D   C  Jn'-V  3.  1943. 
The  Kcr.oraLle  CI!^R•-ES  E  McKxKznc. 

/•    u  c  cf  Rcp-c::n:atives. 
Mt  Dil^rC   N-r:    s:.:an.  In  ccir-F'.'.ance  with  ' 
JL-IT  rq-'T'.   V  <-'  t:.e  icU-pr.cr.e  th:s  mcrn- 
Jiu    I  am  givir.R  Ixlcw  a  ti.tt  diceit  cl  the 
rat:<.a:Jig  jl-^'^'.it'.::  r.s  w!..ch  cnrccrn  liimera 
and  home  pi.A.u.    rs  ol  rationed  foods     Tvro 
ccp.ei  c:  the  a;  r  :  '•''^•e  ration  urUet.  Ration 
Ordrr  No.   10    f  -  tr.er  with  seti  ot  atr.end- 
ments.  and  two  cr  pies  it  the  applicable  l:nn, 
OiT^ce  rr  Pricp  Adir-.inlstraf;  n  Form  R-1C09. 
h-ive  alrcf-dy  bctr.  sent  un'>r  separjife  cjver.    , 
The    ratJ'jD   re^ulati  :;   c  vers   the   sr\le   ol    , 
mcit    me;»t8    {tr.ceoX    poultry),    butter.    Tats,    j 
•  nd  oi:<=.  Ameiicai:  and  certain  ovher  cnecses.    , 
All  persons  why  seil  any  ct   these  rr-.ttoned    j 
Items  must   dj   so   In   c  mplinnce   with   the 
ration  order,  no  matter  how  ErnaU  their  scale    , 
ol  <  p  ratitr.?  I 

The    requiren.ents    Imposed    by    the   order    . 
on  t-rr.a'l  l;i.-m  and  honr.e  producers  are  ex- 
tremely simple.     They  are  not  permitted   to    ! 
sell  any  ra'.oi.ed    items  unless  they  receive 
In  re'urn  the  pr-;>er  number  or  red  points. 
Also,  they  must  report  periodically  to  their 
local  Grace  ol  Price  Admir.i.stration  war  price 
and  r  itirninu  b-  a:d      Tlie  farmer  may  report 
either  once  a  m'  nth.  once  every  4  weeks,  or 
by  using  a  sy-tern  of  12  reporting  periods  a 
year  cf  4  or   5  weeks  each      He  may  choose 
the  one  of  these  alternatives  which  Is  most 
convenient   to   him.     Within    15  days   after 
the  close  of  each  reporting  period  the  farmer 
must  aie  a  copy  of  R-1609  with  his  local  war 
price  and  rationing  board,  and  Include  with 
It  the  points  which  he  has  coUected  dtiring 
the   rationing   period.     The   report   may    be 
filed  by  mall. 

Ycu  will  note  that  all  the  form  requires. 
In  addition  to  the  name  and  address  of  the 
farmer.  Is  the  number  of  pounds  of  each 
rationed  article  which  he  has  sold  during  the 
period,  and  the  number  of  points  which  he 
has  collected  from  the  sale  of  rationed  ar- 
ticles, and  which  he  has  submitted  with  the 
report. 

There  la  one  type  of  point-free  transaction 
In  which  the  farmer  may  engage  under  the 
regulations.  He  may  lend  up  to  25  pounds 
of  butter  and  cheese  a  year  without  taking 
up  ration  pomt.s  However.  If  he  receives  any 
payment  for  making  the  loan.  It  Is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  a  loan  and  the  points  must  be 
ccllected.  Meat  may  also  be  loaned,  up  to 
a  limit  of  400  pounds  cf  beef  and  veal  and 
150  p<iunds  cf  other  meats. 

If  you  require  any  further  information  In 
regr.n  to  the.«e  regulations,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  prov:de  you  with  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Primttss  M.  Brown. 

Administrator. 

First  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  information  was 
given  to  me  on  the  telephone  yesterday, 
July  2.  1943.  and  I  made  reference  to  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  that  same 
day  and  the  letter  itself  makes  reference 
to  "your  request  over  the  telephone  this 
morning" — the  letter  carries  the  date  of 
today — July  3,  1943.  Is  this  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  O.  P.  A.  does  not  even  know 
the  day  of  the  month? 

The  letter  states,  "the  requirements 
Imposed  by  the  order  on  small  farm  and 
home  producers  are  extremely  simple." 
Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  all  the  farmer 
or  housewife  has  to  do  is  to  collect  the 
••proper  number  of  red  points"  and  then 
make  a  return  to  the  O.  P.  A.  War  Price 
and  Rationing  Board  either  once  a  month 
or  once  every  4  weeks  or  in  12  reporting 
periods  of  4  or  5  weeks  each.    Within  15 


days  after  the  close  of  each  reporting  pe- 
riod he  -must  file  a  copy  of  R-1609  w.ih 
his  local  war  price  rationing  board  and  in- 
clude v.-iih  it  the  points  v.-'nich  he  has  col- 
lected during  the  rationing  period."    He 
mu-^t  shew  the  nun.bcr  of  pounds  he  has 
so".d  and  the  nunnbcr  cf  ration  p:.nt.s  he 
has  collected  duiing  the  per.cd.  and  he 
must  not  make  a  mi^jlake.    G.eai  guns. 
What  is  simple  about  that?    He  must  stop 
milking  his  co'^--,  feed.n?  his  chickens 
and  livestock.    He  mu.st  take  time  from 
cultivating    his    crop.?— producing   vital 
food  for  the  v,ar  tJort.    What  for?    To 
make  a  silly,  foolish  report  to  the  O.  P.  A. 
And  if  he  does  not  have  time  or  choose 
to  do  this  he  must  either  go  to  jail,  pay 
a  fine,  or  not  seil  or  give  ar.ay  his  butter. 
IlitLr    could    demand    no    more.      Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.'=k  you,  is  this  an  effort  to 
boost  the  food  production  and  distribu- 
tion, or  i.":  it  an  effort  to  create  a  planned 
confu-■^ion,  resulting  in  a  shortage  of  food 
and  a  consequential  reginientauon  of  the 
American  people? 

And  do  not  overlook  the  paragraph 
about  the  lending  of  butter,  cheese,  beef. 
and  veal,  and  other  meats.  You  can 
lend  them  but  you  cannot  give  them 
away  or  sell  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
that  make  sense?  Does  that  help  the 
food  situation?  Is  it  not  confusing? 
And  then  O.  P.  A.  squalls  and  bav.is  be- 
cause the  Congress  cut  $35  000  000  from 
its  appropriation.  If  they  would  cut  out 
this  sort  of  foolishness  they  would  not 
need  the  $35,000,000. 


Local  Officials  Cooperating  Effectively  in 
Fuel  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CUSON 

or  M.^S.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2.  1943 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  western  Massachusetts,  and  in 
fact  of  the  entire  East,  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  supplies  of  fuel  which 
will  be  available  for  civilian  u.se  during 
the  coming  winter.  Each  week  we  are 
advised  that  supplies  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  not  accumulating  to  the  extent 
that  will  be  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  our  requirements.  Articles 
in  trade  journals  show  that  less  anthra- 
cite coal  has  been  coming  into  Massa- 
chusetts in  1943  than  in  the  similar 
period  of  1942.  The  present  strikes  in 
the  anthracite  fields  necessarily  add  to 
this  problem.  We  have  long  since 
learned  from  Government  oflQcials  that 
there  are  plenty  of  petroleum  products 
in  the  United  States  but  that  our  short- 
age is  due  to  transportation  facilities. 
Unfortunately  additional  facilities  have 
not  yet  been  made  available  which  will 
permit  the  actual  requirements  to  reach 
the  East.  Every  Senator  and  every  Con- 
gressman from  the  East  has  personally, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  New  England  or 
eastern  blocs,  urged  the  heads  of  the  sev- 
eral agencies  in  control  of  the  supply 


and  distribution  of  petroleum  products 
to  act  promptly  m  securing  additional 
tran.-^portation  facilities  for  the  East. 
Several  methods  for  bnntzing  in  supplies 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  ©facials.  Unfortunately  they  have 
not  acted  promptly  or  efBcicntly  in 
many  ca:,es.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
officials  have  charged  lack  of  coopera- 
tion by  local  agencies  and  the  people 
of  the  East  generally  in  the  use  of  fuel 
oil  and  gasoline.  Previously  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
incidents  where  local  boards  have  acted 
for  the  advantage  of  their  communities 
and  of  the  entire  country, 

I  am  pleased  to  cite  another  instance 
in  point,  and  I  quote  the  two  following 
paragraph.5  from  a  letter  which  I  have 
recently  received  from  a  constituent: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  aware  cf 
the  importance  that  oil  In  its  various  grades 
plays  in  this  war.  we  feel  that  the  a  xcm- 
pUsliment  of  the  Springfield  W.ir  Price  and 
Rationing  Board  1h  saving  250.000  ga'.Icns  cf 
range  oil  would  Interest  you.  It  has  been 
possible  to  make  this  saving  by  a  direct 
method  of  reviewing  fpaco-heatir.g  facilities. 
This  is  accomplLshed  by  means  of  a  personal 
Interview  with  the  applicant  and  a  qucsticu- 
naire  appended  to  the  applicaticn.  Thi3 
questionnaire  has  bem  set  up  by  our  fuei- 
cil  panel  and  has  aided  very  materially  la 
effecting  this  saving. 

The  Springfield  district  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  Wash- 
ington OfBce  cf  Price  Administration,  both 
complin-senTed  the  Springfield  War  Price  and 
Rationing  Beard  very  highly  for  this  method 
and  procedure  and  have  recommended  both 
the  questionnaire  and  the  method  to  the 
majority  of  boards  under  the  supervision  cf 
the  Springfield  district. 

This  letter  shows  that  not  only  our 
local  offlcials,  but  the  people  of  the  East 
generally,  are  taking  every  means  pos- 
sible to  conserve  the  supplies  of  fuel  oil 
and  gasoline  which  are  coming  in.  It 
also  shows  tiiat  the  officials  who  are  act- 
in:z  on  local  boards — many  of  them  de- 
voting long  hours  without  pay  to  the 
service  of  their  country  at  this  time — are 
giving  close  thou::ht  to  the  problems 
which  come  before  them.  They  are 
seeking  solutions  for  these  problems  and 
are  advancing  methods  which  v,ill  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  ranee  and  fuel  oils  will  reach  the 
East  this  winter  to  prevent  any  suffering 
among  the  people  of  our  area.  The 
health,  physical  endurance,  and  the 
n  nrale  of  millions  of  workers  in  war  in- 
dustries depend  upon  the  efficient  hand- 
I  line  of  fuel  for  the  East  during  the  next  9 
months. 


Wisconsin  Republicans  for  International 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
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I  submit  herewith  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  2, 1943: 

NOT  tSGUVTIONISM,   BAT  PXTXJBLICANS 

Th3  Republican  off-year  conference  Bt 
Appleton.  though  It  had  previously  voted  to 
leave  lnterr.atl3n:.l  relations  out  cf  Its  reso- 
lutions, realized  that  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try everj-whcre  are  concerned  about  what  the 
pc3t-war  world  Is  to  be. 

S3  there  had  to  be  a  resolution,  and  what 
Is  Edcpted  Is  pood— so  far  as  It  goes.  It  is 
on-  more  Indication  that  Republicans  gen- 
erally are  against  i-^clation.  Thcurh  the  Na- 
tion "has  been  devoted  to  neutrality  In  for- 
eign wars,  the  resolution  says,  and  during 
each  of  two  great  wars  has  tried  to  follow 
this  policy.  It  has  become  Invclvcd  In  both 
wars,  and  "it  is  now  cbviotis  thit  our  previous 
policies  of  neutrality  and  minimum  arma- 
ments have  failed."  Toe  resolution  con- 
tinues : 

"The  United  States  must  cooperate  active- 
ly with  all  other  like-minded  nations  In  an 
effort  to  preserve  world  peace.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  of  Wisconsin  believes  that  world 
peace  can  be  host  assured  only  when  sover- 
eign States,  while  preserving  their  own  full 
sovereignty  and  their  own  ersential  Interests, 
find  common  ground  en  which  to  work  to- 
gether. 

"The  Republican  Party  of  Wisconsin  be- 
lieves this  common  ground  can  and  must  be 
found  and  an  Internaticnal  reign  cf  law  and 
order  developed." 

To  this  much  a  conference  of  conservative 
Republicans  was  ready  to  commit  itself  on 
June  27,  1943.  Taken  at  its  face  value  it 
means  a  pledge,  so  far  as  this  conic rence 
could  pledge  its  party,  not  to  run  cut  on  the 
world  after  hostilities  cease. 

Loopholes  are  left,  of  course.  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  write  a  paper  now  saying  ex- 
actly what  any  group  •'ill  support  cr  reject 
when  the  time  comes  for  action.  The  smocth 
tricks  played  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  his 
group  In  1918  to  defeat  cooperation  cou'd 
conceivably  be  repeated— if  there  were  enough 
Lodge-minded  thinkers  left  in  Congress  and 
the  country. 

However,  the  animating  spirit  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  words  used.  It  Is  the  con- 
viction of  these  men  and  women  that  the 
United  States  shall  take  part  actively  In  "an 
Internaticnal  reign  of  law  and  order."  This  is 
the  conviction  reported  today  wherever  Re- 
puL'.lcans  or  Democrats  or  men  cf  no  one 
party  meet  to  consider  what  Is  to  be  done 
after  the  war. 
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HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 


or   TENNESSEl 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATI\TS 

Saturday,  July  3,  1943 
Mr.    PRIEST.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  here  a  copy  of  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Francis  Gallery,  vice  president  of 
Consolidated- Vul tee   Aircraft    Corpora- 
tion, before   the   House  C-mmittee   on 
Naval  Affairs,  on  the  subject  of  contract 
renegotiation  in  the  aircraft  industry.    I 
include    it    here    for    what    value    the 
opinions   and   information   may   be    to 
Members  of  the  House. 
The  statement  follows: 
The    opportunity    to    appear    before    your 
committee  Is  very  much  appreciated.    I  am 


glRd  to  be  able  to  tell  you  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aircraft  industry  and  bow  they 
are  afTected  by  the  present  renegotiation  law. 
At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  aircraft  Industry,  as  a  whole,  and  every 
single  member  of  It  that  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge of.  Is  opposed  to  making  undue  profits 
out  of  the  war.  I  believe  It  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  we  feel  as  strongly  on  this  point 
as  anyone  In  the  Army  and  Navy  and  In 
Congress.  There  Is  a  clear  distinction,  hew- 
ever,  between  profits  and  profiteering,  and 
in  the  course  of  my  testimony,  I  am  anxious 
to  explain  this  distinction. 

Tlie  alroraft  industry  has  enlisted  for  the 
duration.    Its  business  must  be  Judged  over 
this  period  and  the  transition  period  which 
inevitably    will    follow.      Renerotiation    ad- 
justs the  yearly  profits  of  the  aircraft  com- 
panies as  they  appear  on  their  books.    These 
profits  In    a  dollar  sense  may   appear  large 
but  In  fact  they  are  mere  bookkeeping  prof- 
Its.     They  are  not  the  kind  of  profits  that 
stick  to  your  ribs.    Stockholders  do  not  get 
their  hands  on  them.    They  do  not  represent 
undue  enrichment  to  anyone.     As  far  as  I 
know  there  are  no  wartime  aircraft  million- 
aires m  the  making.    The  profits  of  the  In- 
dustry which  we   have  been  allowed  to  re- 
Uln  and  a  gie.it   deal  more   in   the  way  cf 
reserves  are  needed  la  order  to  permit  the 
survival  cf  this  great  Industry  which  Is  do- 
ing such  a  magnificent  job  toward  winning 
the  war.     Entirely  aside  from  the  perfectly 
natural  wishes  of  all  of  us  to  eur^ive.  It  Is 
obviously  a  matter  of  national  interest  that 
the   aircraft    industry   shotild   Burvive    In   » 
healthy  condition. 

Before  coming  specifically  to  the  subject 
of  renegotiation,  I  would  like  to  bring  cut 
a  few  very  general  facts  to  support  the  state- 
ment I  have  made  that  the  stockholders  of 
the  aircraft  companies  have  not  profited  from 
the  war.     In  fact,  they  are  not  as  well  off 
now  as  they  were  a  year  or  so  bsfore  Pearl 
Harbor.     I  do  not  contend  that  they  should 
be  better  off.    I  em  merely  pointing  out  that 
they  aren't.     I  have  had  some  figures  made 
up    for    six   large    airframe    manufacturers: 
Boeing.  Consolidated  Vultee,  Douglas,  Lock- 
heed, Martin,  and  North  American.    In  1S39 
the  average  price  of  the  shares  of  these  six 
companies  ranged  between  $41.70  high  and 
$22.81    low.     In    1940,   the   high   was   $42.97 
and  the  lew  £25  72.     In  1943,  the   range  so 
far  has  been  $29  97  high  and  $21  91  low.    Tne 
present  average  price  is  approximately  $24.90. 
It  is  clear  that  stockholders  have  not  made 
any    profit    through    any    increased   market 
value  of  their  shares. 

The  average  dividend  of  the  six  companies 
was  $1.0C  per  share  in  1939;  $196  in  1940; 
$2.79  In  1941;  and  down  to  $1.96  again  in 
1942.  Present  dividend  payments  are  no 
higher  than  In  1940  and,  as  stated  above,  no 
market  profits.  Dividends  and  increase  In 
values  of  stocks  are  the  only  two  ways  I  know 
of  by  which  stockholders  can  benefit.  The 
aircraft  stockholders  have  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  either  of  these  benefits. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  earnings 
on  the  average  have  gene  up  during  this  pe- 
riod from  $1.83  per  share  In  1939  to  $5  in 
1910,  to  $961  In  1941,  and  $12  18  in  1942. 
This  seems  like  a  fantastic  Increase.  It  is, 
but  as  pointed  out  before  the  profits  as  shown 
are  merely  bookkeepine  figures.  Apparently 
alrcraft-ccmpany  stockholders  and  Investors 
In  general  do  not  consider,  and  rightfully  so, 
wartime  earnings  as  real  earnings  but  more 
the  nature  of  reserves  and  highly  Inadequate 
reserves  for  the  transition  period  after  the 
war.  So  much  for  the  flgtires  oa  the  aircraft 
Industry. 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  state  briefly 
a  few  cup gest ions  as  to  the  changes  In  the 
renegotiation  law  which  we  think  are  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  cf  the  aircraft  In- 
dustry. We  are  not  asking  for  rewards.  We 
don't  think  anyone  In  industry  Is  entitled 
to  a  reward  for  his  contribution  to  the  war 


effort.  We  don't  want  rewards,  we  only  Mk 
that  we  be  left  enough  in  the  w»y  cf  re- 
eerves  out  of  the  war  to  continue  In  bUBlness. 
This,  in  my  opinion.  Is  not  asking  too  much 
and  I  believe  this  would  be  voted  for  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  pecple. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with 
the  Price  Adjustment  Board  of  the  Navy.  I 
have  had  many  meetings  with  them.  I  have 
gotten  to  know  the  members  of  the  Board 
well.  Without  exception,  they  are  able,  ex- 
perienced, sincere,  and  patriotic  men.  la 
my  many  meetings  they  have  Invariably 
dealt  with  me  with  courtesy  and  with  pa- 
tience. Naturally,  we  have  had  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  We  still  have,  on  general 
pollcv  matters,  but  we  have  a  mutual  respect 
for  the  otters  point  of  view.  We  have  tbout 
reached  a  settlement  with  the  Board  fcr  the 
year  1942.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  our  director* 
that  It  is  good  business  policy  for  us  to 
accept  the  ofler  of  the  Price  Adjustment 
Beard  rather  than  to  continue  with  further 
prolonged  renegotiations. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  the  objective  of  re- 
negotiation in  preventing  excessive  profits. 
We  think  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
or  the  regulations  revised  wherever  possible, 
cr  both,  so  that: 

1.  Renegotiation  wotilU  be  based  on  net 
profits  after  taxes  and  net  profits  not  exceed- 
ing 3  percent,  or  whatever  rate  the  com- 
mittee might  determine,  would  be  exempt 
from  renecotlation. 

2  Provision  should  be  made  In  the  revenue 
bill  to  allow  necessary  reserves  for  the  post- 
war transition  and  these  reserves  should  be 
exempt  frcm  renegotiation.  In  the  aircraft 
Indtistry,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  convince 
you.  these  reserves  are  desperately  needed. 

3.  The  provlElcn  for  the  termination  of 
contracts  should  be  changed  so  as  to  give 
adequate  protection  to  contractors. 

With  your  nermlsslon.  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  three  points  I  have 
Just  mentioned  and  I  will  be  very  glad  in- 
deed, after  this  statement  has  been  com- 
pleted, which  I  asture  you  will  be  soon,  to 
have  you  ask  any  questions  you  might  care 
to  ask. 

1.   EENKKJTIATION8    AFTEB    TAXSS 

At  my  early  meetings  with  the  Price  Ad- 
justment Board  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  discussion   had   to   do  with  whether  we 
should  consider  prcflts  before  or  after  taxes. 
I  then  took  the  position  that  profits  after 
taxes  were  the  only  real  profits.     I  still  take 
that  position.    Profits  before  taxes  are  stage 
money.     Ycu  know  the  stand  of  the  Price 
Adjustment  Board  on  this  subject  and  the 
reasons  given,  so   I  will  not  go  Into  their 
sWe  of  the  case.    In  a  memorandum  which  I 
prepared  on  May  13,  1942,  a  year  ago.  Just 
after  the  law  was  passed.  I  pointed  out  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  word  -profit"  or  "excessive 
profit"  E<;  stated  In  the  law  cov.ld  only  mean 
profit  after  taxes.    Webster  defines  profit  as 
advantage,  benefit,  the  excess  of  returns  over 
expenditures  In  a  given  transaction  or  series 
of  transactions.    God  knows  the  old  adage 
Is   true   today   that  there   Is   nothing   more 
inevitable  than  death  and  taxes.    Taxes  are 
an  unavoidable  cost  no  matter  how  you  mty 
reduce  expenses  by  efBcient  operation  ol  a 
business.    Taxes  loom  as  the  one  Item  of  cost 
that  is  proof  against  efficiency.    It  Is  a  fixed 
element  of  cost.    It  Is  the  one  irreducible 
clement  of  cost.    The  law  says  that  excessive 
prcflts    are    to    be    recaptured    through    re- 
negotiation.   The  law  does  not  say  profits  be- 
fore taxes  but  the  price-adjustment  boards 
renegotiate  before  taxes.    In  my  opinion.  It 
makes  Just  as  much  sense  to  compute  profit 
before  pay   rolls,  or  cost  of  raw  materials, 
as  it  does  to  figure  profit  before  taxes.    How 
can  a  profit  be  Identified  as  an  excessive  one 
until  the  profit  Itself  is  known  and  how  can 
a  profit  be  dcUrmined  until  the  taxes  are 

known?  .    »  *w 

The  thing  that  should  matter  Is  what  the 
United  SiaUs  Government  pays  icx  what  it 
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buy*.   The  Gov  rnment  Is  both  the  buyer  and 
the  collector  cl  t.ixes.    The  taxes  paid,  from 
an  over-all  cost  standpoint,  should  be  con- 
sidered a  net  rtducilon  In  the  price  paid  by 
the  Government.    To  illustrate,  let  us  assume 
that  an  Identical  type  <.:  airplane  Is  sold  to 
the  Govcrr.mer.t  fcy    ach  of  two  manufactur- 
ers at  a  price  cf  eiC-0.000.    Let  us  iilso  assume 
arbitrarily  that  this  price  of  H50.000  Is  after 
all  rrncg'jtlatlon  adjustments  and  the  Price 
Adjustment   Board   allows   each   company    a 
proflt  of  10  percent  before  taxes.    Let  us  fur- 
ther  assume   that   one   manufacturer   is   an 
aircraft  company  which  designed,  developed, 
and  spent  us  own  money  on   the  airplant. 
This  aircraft  company  naturally  has  a  small 
tax  base  and  I's  profits  are  taxed  at  the  80- 
percent  over-all  limitation.    The  other  manu- 
facturer,   an    automobile    company    perhaps, 
would  be  bulldini?  the  plane  to  the  aircraft 
company's    designs    and    speciflcations    and 
would  be  benefiting  by  the  know-how  of  the 
aircraft    company      This    manufacturer,    we 
will  say,  has  a  favorable  tax  base  and  is  taxed 
at  an  over-all  rate  of  50  percent,  as  compared 
with   80   percent   for   the   aircraft   company. 
Now,  the  prnflt  before  taxes  for  each  company 
would  be  10  percent  of  $150,000,  or  »15,000. 
The  aircraft  company  would  pay  a  tax  of  80 
percent,  leavlns?  20  percent,  or  $3,000  for  Us 
ret   profit.     The  other  manufacturer  would 
pay  a  tax  of  50  percent  of  the  $15,000  profit, 
leaving    a    net    proflt    after    taxes   of    $7,500. 
If  the  price  Is  $150,000  and  the  proflt  before 
taxes  $15,000.  the  manufacturer's  cost  of  the 
airplane  would  be  $135,000.    The  net  cost  to 
the  Government,  however,  washing  out  taxes 
as  In  one  pocket  and  out  the  other,  would  be 
the  manufacturer  s  cost  plus  the  net  proflt  to 
the  manufacturer  after  taxes.    In  the  case  of 
the    aircraft    manufacturer    this    would    be 
$135  000,  plus  $3,000,  or  $138,000.    In  the  case 
of   the  other  manufacturer  the  cost   to  the 
Government  would  be  $135,000,  plus  $7,500.  or 
$142,500.    In  this  hypothetical  case,  which  U 
probably  paralleled   throughout  industry  In 
general,    the    Government   would    be   paying 
$4,500  more  for  the  same  product  from  one 
manufacturer  than  from  the  other,  and  one 
company  would  be  making  $4,500  more  profit 
In  wartime  for  the  same  service.     In  effect, 
this  Is  a  subsidy  to  hold  up  the  earnings  dur- 
ing the  war  of  companies  that  were  profitable 
before  the  war. 

The  aircraft  companies  are  selling  airplanes 
which  they  have  created  and  sweat  blood  over. 
1»  Is  their  only  business.  They  have  nothing 
to  look  to  except  alrplanea  after  the  war.  It 
U  not  a  stop-gap  buslneas  for  them  Because 
pf  low  tax  baj,e»  they  end  up  with  le»§  profit 
than  companies  which  fe  flUing  In  on  war 
work  and  will  have  huge  market  demands  for 
ll:elr  own  products  after  the  war, 

I  imagine  that  a  number  of  examples  have 
been  brought  out  before  your  committee  on 
how  net  profile  are  affected  by  varying  tax 
ba«4's.  Tt>e  rxtreme  example  under  present 
tax  rates  would  be  a  comparison  between  two 
compajilea.  one  with  the  highest  tax  baae  and 
the  other  with  the  lowest  base,  assuming  both 
C(.mpanles  are  allowed  a  profit  by  the  renego- 
t.aUjrs  of  10  percent  before  taxes  on  adjusted 
sale*.  Tlie  company  with  the  high  base  would 
pay  a  tax  uf  40  percent,  leaving  him  a  net 
profit  of  6  percent  after  taxes  The  other 
manufacturer  with  the  low  lax  base—and  the 
aircraft  Indusuy  generally  la  In  this  data— 
would  pay  a  tux  of  00  percent,  leaving  him  a 
profit  of  2  percent  after  taxea.  In  this  lUua- 
tration  It  Is  fl  percent  net  after  taxes  com- 
pared with  a  percent  net.  The  old  company 
with  a  good  background  of  earnings  and 
probably  large  capital  reserves  makes  3  tlmea 
aa  much  net  proflt  as  a  manufacturer  with 
a  small  tax  base.  In  B  cases  out  of  10  the 
low-prcflt  company  needs  the  additional 
pre  fit  much  mere  urgently  than  the  hlgh- 
prcfit  company. 

I  t'ave  heard  It  said  that  the  ]ob  of  renego- 
iw.'.nn:  the  thousands  of  war  contracts  would 
be   materially    reduced   by    exempting   com- 


panie.<3  doing  an  annual  renpgotl.ible  business 
of  $500  000  or  less.  Th.s,  I  uiiders'.and,  w.uld 
screen  out  a  large  number  cf  ccniraciors, 
seme  making  very  high  prints  perhaps,  and 
others  small  profits.  We  think  a  la.ier 
n-.rthcd  of  srre^'nlng  would  \x'  to  excn^pt  ccm- 
panies  on  the  bas.s  of  pr'jfits  made  rather 
tl.an  on  the  basis  of  the  si^c  of  their  business. 
The  sugt-jcstion  made  earlier  that  profits  of 
3  p'?rccnt  or  under  after  taxes,  or  some  other 
a;  pr.ipriate  rate,  be  exempted  from  rene:^o- 
t:at:nn  would,  in  our  cpin.on.  be  an  effective 
method  of  screening.  Under  this  method,  the 
cwmi;aT.ics  exempted  wouid  not  be  msking, 
by  and  largo,  inordinate  profits  out  of  the 
war. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  vvish  to  convey  the 
Idea  that  ccmpanies  are  entitled  to  3  per- 
cent nf  ter  taxes  ai:d  that  this  proflt  rate  must 
be  allowed  by  the  procurement  ngcncy.  I 
think  it  Is  the  Job  of  the  procurement  offi- 
cers to  buy  as  cheaply  as  they  cnn  but.  If. 
through  efficient  operation,  a  c>  mpany  can 
end  up  with  a  profit  of.  say,  3  per.:ent  after 
taxes,  this  proflt  should  be  hi.>  v.v.cl  not  sub- 
ject to  recapture  tlrcugh  renegotiation. 

It  has  bean  said  that  the  computation  of 
proflt.<;  after  taxes  is  highly  Inflatiunary  and 
requires  a  high  price  In  ordrr  to  ailnw  a 
company  to  end  up  with  such-and-such  a 
profit  alter  taxes.  I  do  not  a^rce  with  this 
contention  at  all.  If  the  Goven-iment  agen- 
cies, the  Treasury,  and  the  prcrurement  au- 
thorities are  cons'dered  on  an  over-all  basis. 
It  amounts  to  merely  a  matter  of  "in  one 
pocket  and  out  of  the  other." 

2.  RESERVIIS  FOR  POST-WAR  TR.^N'SmON 

This  we  think  Is  the  most  important  single 
problem  confronting  the  aircraft  industry. 
The  prcblem.s  of  the  industry  can  be  well 
illustrated  by  using  the  figures  of  Consoli- 
dated Aircraft  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
Our  busme.^s  has  expanded  from  sales  of 
$3,600,000  in  1939.  $9.300  000  In  i940.  S94.- 
800  000  in  II  months  of  1941  and  $.j<04  000  000 
for  the  year  to  November  30,  1942.  The  sales 
of  Consolidated  Vultce  .\ircr.i:-  Corporation 
for  the  year  to  November  30.  1943,  are  esti- 
mated at  over  $650.000  000  This  c on^pany 
represents  the  merger  nf  Con-iolldated  and 
Vultee  which  became  effective  on  March  18, 
1943.  The  combined  sales  of  the  two  com- 
panies for  the  1942  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
approximately  1400  000.000.  The  net  work- 
ing cipltal  after  suggested  renToti.if.on  set- 
tlements, as  of  November  30.  1942.  amotinfed 
t')  approximately  $9.000  000  Tl.:.*  Is  (.nly 
about  2  25  percent  of  sale.'?  in  irt42  and  If^t 
than  1  5  percent  of  our  e.t. mated  'ales  for 
the  current  year  I  hop**  >ou  will  keep  ihls 
figure  of  19  000  000  in  mind  It  i<i  our  en'ire 
Wfjrking  capital  and  It  U  »qti;il  to  rtb<  ut  2 
werks'  pny  mil. 

On  Novmbcr  iiu,  1942  CMi.H/lid.itid  ul/ne 
had  liabilities  and  commitmfij'/i  /f  |.'>4fl  000  • 
000  ngalnftt  which  wc  had  Cio-li.  r<'<  clvablrs, 
and  inventories  and  aovernmei,*  •  upply  c r n- 
trnct«  covering  our  comniUrnenl^  tj  dub'  ■  i'- 
tructort  and  duppllari'.  In  tuMit,.  :■,.  v,f  \;.i(\ 
our  own  working  capital  of  •;>  (K)0  ooo  It  in 
easy  to  see  that  thla  meiger  iiMit^m  at  capi- 
tal to  rink  Is  a  real  problmi  If  v.p  v,i  re  not 
devoting  all  our  efforts  to  gftting  out  more 
Blrplaiiei  at  the  lowext  pon-ibl<'  c  i  t,  tills 
would  be  enough  to  give  us  nlnhtmareM  I 
suy  to  you  with  the  utmo-nt  sineeri'y  thst 
our  stockholdera  are  risking  every  penny  of 
their  capital,  up  to  the  hilt,  m  the  uar  effort. 
The  general  belief  Is  that  we  have  been  bene- 
fited by  the  immense  volume  of  business 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  u<  This  is  rar 
from  being  the  case.  Our  stockholders  and 
the  stockholders  of  all  companies  in  the  air- 
craft industry  would  be  far  better  o.*T  If  their 
businesses  had  not  been  expanded  to  these 
wartime  fantastic  levels.  I  have  contended 
In  my  dealings  with  the  Price  Adjustment 
Board  that  the  profits  we  a.-ked  for  were 
not  real  proflta  in  any  sense  but  merely  an 
effort,   and  an   inadequate   one   at    that,   to 


cushion  the  shock  of  shrinkage  which  is 
bound  to  occur.  Even  the  most  ardent  avia- 
tion enthusiast— and  I  am  one  of  them  ever 
the  long  range — cannot  foresee  anythln'.:  but 
a  shrinkage  of  business  in  the  period  imme- 
diately following  the  war  to  a  fraction  of 
what  It  Is  now.  We  have  been  raised  to  the 
sky  from  humble  origins.  We  are  goi-g  to 
be  cut  back  to  our  size.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that. 

Assuming  that  we  would  survive  the  post- 
war transition,  the  aircraft  industry  Vvculd 
then  need  capital  to  develop  peacetime  prod- 
ucts. The  airplanes  of  today  are  not  coi^i- 
merclal  types.  Entirely  nc-.v  designs  or  ma- 
jor modifications  of  existing  desi^^ns  must  be 
made.  It  costs  real  money  to  build  a  new, 
big  airplane,  and  this  m.oney— "seed  money" 
It  has  been  called— must  be  available  in  the 
hcnds  of  the  aircraft  manufacturers  if  they 
are  to  continue  In  tlie  business.  For  exam- 
ple, the  prototype— that  means  the  first  air- 
plane— of  a  l6o-pas.^cnger  transport  would 
cost  around  S4.000.000.  The  tooling  to  go 
Into  quantity  production  would  cost  an  addi- 
tional $10,000,000. 

I  know  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Congress 
or  of  the  Price  Adjustment  Board  to  take 
the  aviation  business  away  from  those  who 
have  done  so  much  to  give  us  the  best  Air 
Force  In  the  world  and  to  deliver  it  to  the 
automobile  companies  or  other  companies 
with  adequate  capital  after  the  war.  This 
may  well  happen  and  it  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  leaving  the  aircraft  companies 
With  enough  resource*  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness, to  keep  at  lean  their  pre-war  organi- 
zations together  and  to  continue  applying 
toward  aircraft  development  the  engineering 
brains  and  skills  that  have  made  thl^  coun- 
try great  in  the  air.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
emphasij:e  this  point  strongly  enough  and, 
when  this  .statemeiit  is  completed  In  a  very 
few  minutes,  I  hope  you  will  question  me 
on  it. 

In  the  aircraft  Industry  we  are  concerned 
not  with  wartime  profits  but  with  the  sur- 
vival cf  our  businrs.=-cs  and  any  intimation 
that  we  are  prcf.teering  is  bitterly  resented. 
To  get  back  specifically  to  the  question  of 
re~crves,  I  think  It  would  be  very  helpful  If 
Congress— ^'Ither  throu;^h  the  tax  law  or 
through  amendm.ent  to  the  renegotiation 
law — could  provide  for  the  post-war  transl- 
t!cn  period  I  am  sure  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment Pnre  Adjustment  Board  l.s  fully 
uwar<'  and  .'vmpafh  tic  with  thl."?  problem 
and  I  am  nnc  th.it  they  would  welcome  In- 
strurlioni  from  Convress  thnt  would  permit 
them  to  allow  re^'rve.^.  Members  of  the 
Price  Adjuttmeni,  Board  art  buslne«'.rnen. 
They  knov/  wh  it  the  aircraft,  Induifry  has 
done  for  the  w,ir  and  what  It  will  be  up 
against  when  the  war  Is  over.  They  Inter- 
pret th<7  preM nt  r'  ru-.<'-tlat!on  law  ai  not 
p'TriiUtUiK  Ih'-tn  to  iillow  these  reservfs  and 
congressional  clarifleaiion  appears  necennary. 

%     TtBMlNATION    or   CONTnAfTS 

All  of  our  present  ronfraets  with  boMi  the 
Army  and  Navy  can  be  canceled  at  any  iimo 
by  the  Government  if  the  contracting  of- 
ficer determines  that  It  Is  for  the  bent 
Interest  of  the  Government.  The  pre'-ent 
contracts  in  effect  provide  that  expendliur<H 
up  to  the  date  of  cancelation  will  be  i):ild 
for.  plus  part  of  th»»  profit  A  final  deter- 
mination under  these  prf.vision.i,  however, 
may  well  be  a  prolonged  affair  and  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  contractor  in  all  good 
faith  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  contract 
might  not  be  allow'cd  In  the  settlement. 
Assume  even  that  nil  costs  up  to  the  date 
of  cancelation  are  paid,  the  contracts  do  not 
give  any  protection  to  the  contractor  Bgainst 
his  real  problem;  that  is,  operating  ex- 
penses and  losses  after  the  termination  date. 
We  go  on  the  theory— and  perhaps  it  Is  wieh- 
ful  thinking — that  our  expenditures  for  Gd'-- 
err.ment  account  up  to  todav  are  cove.'ed  if 
a  cancelation  notice  should  be  sent  out  to- 
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night.  Tomorrow,  however,  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent matter.  Our  cpercting  expenses  couid 
not  possibly  be  cut  cff  in  l.me  to  prevent 
enormous  loss.js.  As  I  mentvuntd  before,  our 
net  working  capital  is  less  than  2  weeks' 
pay  roll  and  pay  roll  is  only  one  elrnient  of 
expense.  Frankly.  I  do  n;  t  know  what  we 
could  do.  A  drastic  cut-off  would  be  chaos 
In  the  commmunities  in  which  we  are  doing 
business  and,  while  we  hope  this  method  cf 
termination  will  not  be  followed,  It  Is  pos- 
sible under  our  contracts  and  we  must  be 
thinking  of  It  as  a  possibility.  We  wxu'.d 
like  to  see  termination  p.-cvisions  written 
60  that  they  will  give  the  contractor  scnie 
measure  of  protection  against  loss  during  the 
period  following  terminaticn.  I  do  nut 
think  this  Is  asking  too  much. 

CONCLUSION 

Tlie  stcry  is  a  lonit  one  and  I  have  already 
tr.kon  up  a  considerable  aniiiunt  cf  tlnie.    I 
cculd   bring   in   consldereb'.y   mere   informa- 
tion, but.  as  it  is,  I  think  I  have  touched  en 
at  least  the  main  points;  namely,  renccctia- 
tton   after   taxes,   reserves   for   th3   post-war 
transition,  and  the  tcrmm.iticn  cf  contracts. 
Thrnk  you  fcr  ycur  attention. 
B?fcr3   closing,   however,   I    wou'd   like   to 
bring   out  the  accomplishments  of  Consoli- 
dated Aircreft  in  the  matter  cf  price  reduc- 
tions.    Early  In   1942,   before  the  rcnegctia- 
ticn  law  was  even  discussed  In  Congress,  it 
was  decided  by  Consolidatcds  management 
tliat.  due  to  reduced  costs  brought  about  by 
n^anufacturing  efficiency,  it  wculd  be  proper 
to  pass  this  saving  along  to  the  Government 
In  the  form  of  reduced  prices.    In  April,  be- 
Jcre   the  renegotiation   bill  was    introduced, 
Consolidated    advised    the    contracting    of- 
ficers at  Wright  Field  that  it  was  planning 
to   make   certain    voluntary   reductions.     In 
May,  the  price  reductions  were  made.     Fur- 
ther price  reductions  were  made  in  July  and 
acain  In  September,  w.th  the  net  result  that 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal   year   to  No- 
vember 30,  1942,  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
fl27.40O.0C0.    Of  this  amount,  approximately 
141.000  000   was    refunded    In    ca'^h    and    the 
balance  through  reduction  In  contract  prices 
and  waiver  of  escalator  payments  due.     All 
cf    these   returns    to    the    Government   were 
made  voluntarily    and    this   is   procf   cf  cur 
willingness  to  return   savinfTs  made  po^slb'e 
through  manufacturing  efil'^iency.     In  addi- 
tion.  In   the   proposed   se'thmfnt   with   the 
Rfncgotiatun   B<^ard.  Cons' lUlatcd   Is   plan- 
ning  to   return    somethln,-?   over   $20  000  000 
applicable  to  1042  bu^lne^^s     Ai  this  income 
has  been  reported  for  fax  purpo^.«H,,  ihls  lat- 
ter refund  may  hnvn  to  be  made  In  the  forra 
oX  a  net  amount  after  tftxcs. 


We  Proteit,  Again 
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or 


HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or   aeitTU   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUEtENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  3.  1013 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Sp'-ikcr.  when  the 
hearings  on  the  Military  E:- Labli.shmt'nt 
Bppiopriation  bill  for  1C44  were  held  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  considerable 
testimony  wa.s  taken  on  the  discharge  of 
men  for  disability  cx.;<tinK  before  induc- 
tion. I  urged  that  the  War  Department 
leave  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  the 
detcrmiuatioa  of  how  physical  disability 


was  caused  and  not  prejudice  a  veteran's 
case  by  the  wording  on  the  discharge 
given. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  cut  to  General 
Mafee  a  case  had  come  to  my  attention 
where  a  man  had  14  months  of  seivice 
and  then  was  discharged  on  the  basis  of 
a  preexisting  disability. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  hear- 
ings will  be  of  general  interest: 

Mr.  C.iiSE.  Why  do  you  put  In  an  allegation 
cf  the  possibiliiy  of  the  man  having  con- 
tracted the  diseai^e  prior  to  service?  Can  you 
not  leave  that  open?  If  you  leave  It  ciion, 
the  Veterans"  Administration  could  make  its 
own  determination. 

General  M.\gee.  I  think  It  Is  our  responsi- 
bility. Trke,  for  instance,  the  form  of  in- 
sanity kn^wn  as  dementia  praec  x.  Some 
people  have  it  anc"  some  do  not.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  experience  to  bring  a  young  nian 
into  the  service  who  locks  all  right  and  wiio 
gets  by  pretty  well.  And  it  Is  possible  If  he 
had  stayed  in  civil  life  he  wou'd  not  have 
hcd  any  trcucle.  Eut  after  ha  has  been  in 
the  service  3  months  he  develops  dementia 
praeccx.  Tlicre  are  certain  forms  of  in- 
sanity that  develop  In  the  person  himself. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  when  he  got  into 
the  Army  he  so  changed  his  mentality,  or  his 
emotional  content,  so  much  as  to  its  being  the 
cause  of  the  dementia  praeccx.  So  we  have 
drawn  an  elaborate  schedule.  We  used  to 
have  a  3-year  limit;  we  assumed  that  If  a 
man  dsvelopcd  such  a  disease  after  3  years 
of  service  it  was  In  line  cf  duty.  In  that 
we  were  out  cf  step  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Navy  and  the  most 
humanitarian  thought  In  that  duecticn. 
They  put  the  time  at  6  months.  We  changed 
ours.  That  Is  as  effective  as  the  3  years, 
only  It  gives  a  man  a  break  of  2'i  years. 
Then  somebody  will  aay  this  thing  happened 
to  that  man  in  5  months  and  2  weeks;  why 
should  he  not  be  considered  to  be  In  line 
cf  duty? 

Mr.  Case.  Of  course,  the  time  in  the  serv- 
ice will  have  something  to  do  with  It.  A  man 
might  go  on  for  a  year's  time  and  not  shew 
pny  unfavorable  mental  condition,  and  then 
In  another  6  weeks  suffer  from  the  adjust- 

nient  under  war  conditions 

General  Macee.  Of  courae,  those  are  In- 
taiigib'.ea. 

Mr.  Cask.  In  c'eclding  that  a  soldier  can  be 
plvrn  an  honorable  dlsrharfc,  an  ordinary  dls- 
cnane,  or  a  d)*rharge  without  honor,  all  X 
am  aslcin<?  Is  why  you  cannot  give  him  a  med- 
ical dlj.charge,  which  would  be  the  same  as 
an  ordlnoiy  dischartr.  Without  prcJud^lnK  the 
ca»e,  ao  far  as  the  Vetciana'  AdminUtrallon 
Is  conc»'rnrd? 

0»-riefiil  MAcrr.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ran. 
It  dofs  not  be<  ome  entirely  u  rotiilal  pr-  b- 
lem  With  u«.  but  an  admlnlslrntive  problem 
that  conc<Tn«  ntiiinrd.  Wc  would  be  prr- 
f  <i!y  wir.lng,  If  th"  War  Department  si.w  fit 
t)  open  lip  ll.i'.t  field  of  Inquiry,  to  v.isf  'ho 
infoimali.  n,  taut  I  thlnJt  the  decUlon  would 
hnse  to  be  btiwe<n  the  Veterans'  Adminla- 
luit'.oij  nod  tlw  War  Deportment. 

Mr.  Case,  You  can  Klve  u  discharRe  where 
ynu  tan  ray  It  wai  hecau'e  of  dlMil^iUty  In- 
curr<-d  In  line  of  duty,  ond  a  comparabl'-  dlK- 
chart'e  would  be  an  honorable  discharge,  or 
y-.u  ran  t.ivc  a  discharge  which  would  be 
.' imply  a  nicdUal  discharge,  without  com- 
ment. 

General  Macee.  We  do  not  do  that. 
Mr.   Case.  But    they   do    give   au   ordinary 
di.:charge  to  a  soldier. 

General  MAcrt.  If  It  Is  Indicated  as  being 
In  line  of  duty,  a  board  of  officers  Investl- 

gutrs. 

General  Lull.  Cannot  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration determine  whether  a,  ca^e  is 
compensable? 


Mr  Case.  They  can.  but  when  you  have  that 
In  the  record  and  you  have  said  It  Is  because 
cf  the  pcsflbility'of  prescrvlce  or. gin,  you 
have  set  up  an  alm.cst  Insuperable  bar  which 
is  difficult  to  offset. 

General  Lm-L.  The  doctor's  judgment  at 
that  time  U  better  than  It  wculd  be  some 
m.cnths  or  years  later,  because  the  man  is 
r  ght  there  where  he  would  have  his  histcry, 
and  have  the  case  fresh  in  mind.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  does  not  know  what 
the  attitude  toward  this  particular  case  is. 
end  I  should  think  they  would  waut  to  take 
the  Juriginent  of  the  medical  men  who  have 
treated  "the  case  and  observed  him  under 
these  conditions. 

Mr.  Case.  There  is  a  clinical  record  and  the 
medical  history  cf  the  man  which  fhould  give 
them  that,  but  ycu  should  be  able  to  draw  a 
conclusion  as  to  whether  or  not  a  man  Is 
compensable  within  the  intent  of  Cougreta 
In  the  law. 

General  Magee.  If  a  situation  of  that  sort 
arises,  where  two  geivernmeutal  tgenclcs  can 
take  the  same  conditions  and  come  to  diver- 
gent conclusions,  and  if  they  can  get  no  fur- 
tner.  Congress  will,  of  course,  have  to  say 
what  the  answer  Is. 

Mr.  Case.  Your  purpose  Is  different.  You 
are  passing  upon  whether  this  man  la  fit 
for  service  In  the  Army.  Tlie  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  to  determine  whether  his 
medical  condition  is  compensable  In  the  terms 
of  the  act  of  Congress  In  providing  compensa- 
tion where  there  Is  direct  Injury,  or  contribu- 
tion toward  the  cause.  I  am  trying  to  eee 
If  it  Is  not  possible  to  get  a  decision  ao  that 
case  is  not  prejudiced  hi  the  mlnda  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  Encel.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
the  case  of  a  man  who  has  epilepsy,  where 
It  develops  that  he  was  in  an  Institution 
before  he  got  Into  the  Army,  he  apparently 
did  not  give  his  history  and  got  Into  the  Army 
wrongfully.  I  had  the  case  of  a  man  at 
Fort  Sheridan  who  saw  a  man  drop  In  the 
rest  room  In  a  fit.  If  he  had  gotten  Into 
the  Army  there  Is  no  question  about  what 
would  have  happened  to  him.  But  Mr.  Case  s 
case  Is  one  where  there  has  been  no  prior 
history  at  all. 

General  Magee.  I  can  eee  exactly  how  you 
feci,  and  It  might  be  that  a  review  of  that 
case  might  bring  another  decision. 

Mr.  Encel,  The  difficulty  la  that  you  can 
have  these  casea  where  an  Injustice  was  be- 
ing dene,  and  they  come  before  Congresa 
and  we  pass  a  law  which  tokea  In  that  par- 
tlcu'ar  case,  and  then  It  make*  It  ao  broad 
ttn  to  take  In  aome  other  caaea  which  ahotlld 
not  roine  into  It. 

Oeniral  Maoce.  That  If  right. 

Since  that  time  »ome  other  outstand- 
ln<?  cahcs  have  been  brought  lo  my  at- 
tention. ^  ^       , 

One  \n  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  in 
the  nrrvlcc  for  more  than  2  yearn,  dur- 
ing the  cour-  c  of  which  he  went  throurh 
the  Pearl  Harbor  Incident,  and  then  was 
finally  discharged  with  dementia  prae- 
cox.  a«  having  existed  prior  to  cnlut- 
ment  and  not  aggravated  by  military 
{.crvlce. 

Another  was  a  case  where  a  major  was 
di.'xharred  affr  nearly  2  years  of  active 
service  in  the  Tank  Corp.s.  with  a  nota- 
tion that  his  heart  disability  pre- 
existed hii  service  and  was  not  aggra- 
vated by  military  service,  although, 
prior  to  his  service,  he  had  served  In  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  for  about  20 
years  and  had  been  frequently  examined 
with  no  notation  as  to  a  heart  disability. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  submit  herewith  an  editorial  on 
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the  subject  appearinc  in  the  Di'^abled 
American  Vrlerans'  S'^^-miinonthly  ol 
June  25.  1943: 

WE    PKOTEST    AGAIN 

Several  weeJcs  ago  we  reaistcrrcl  a  protest 
»galnst  the  practice  of  certam  officers  of  the 
•rmcd  forces  In  obtaining,  under  duress,  the 
signatures  of  men  to  statemenih  that  the  con- 
dition or  conditions  for  v.l;lch  they  were  about 
to  be  discharged  on  a  certificate  of  disability 
•xlsted  prior  to  enlistment 

We  made  no  claim  at  that  time  that  the 
practice  was  general  or  that  It  wcui  in  com- 
pliance with  orders  or  that  It  was  the  accepted 
policy  of  the  military.  We  Ju.st  did  not  want 
to  believe  that  such  unethical,  if  not  crude, 
methods  had  received  the  sanction  and  ap- 
proval of  America's  outstanding  nuliiary  lead- 
era.  Frankly,  we  believed  we  would  receive 
the  assurance  of  those  in  command  that  such 
practices  would  stop. 

But  they  haven't  stopped  At  the  time  of 
our  original  protest  we  had  sufficient  evidence 
In  the  form  of  specific  cases  which  had  been 
thoroughly  Investigated  and  which  Justified 
our  protest.  Now  we  are  In  possession  of  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  such  volume  and  from 
•uch  scattered  sources  that  we  demand  that 
the  continuance  of  this  practice  be  stopped 
Immediately. 

This  Is  no  request  that  our  sons  and 
brothers  and  friends  In  the  armed  forces 
be  babied  and  spoiled  In  training  or  in  com- 
bot.  It  is  a  very  definite  demand,  however, 
that  the  very  un-American  practice  of  bull- 
Cozing  and  threatening  men  who  are  ad- 
mittedly slclc  in  mind  and  body  into  signing 
Xalse  statements  or  statements  against  their 
Interest  be  done  away  with. 

Yes;  it  Is  our  concern  and  we  consider  It 
very  much  our  responsibility  to  do  all  In  our 
power  to  correct  a  situation  whicn  is  becom- 
ing cxlorous  and  which  can  be  stopped  with 
the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

We  may  be  criticized  in  being  fo  frank.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  should  be  complimented 
by  those  In  authority  for  our  restraint  In  not 
publishing  In  detail  the  facts  cf  sp.ciflc  cases 
which  have  aroused  us  and  would  certainly 
arouse.  If  not  disgust,  any  fair-minded 
American. 

We  suspect  the  purpose,  but  wb.at  is  the 
logic  of  educated  medical  officers  in  cbiain- 
Ing  from  sick  and  broken  men  or  their  griev- 
ing parents  signed  statements  written  in 
mjstenous  medical  phraseology  and  relating 
to  conditions  the  very  cause  and  nature  of 
which  Is  often  hidden  from  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  medical  prcfesslon  It.'^elf?  In- 
deed, the  whole  practice  is  atx^urd  if  it  were 
not  so  often  tragic 

The  serviceman  has  the  richt  to  assume 
that  the  physical  examln.Ttion  given  him  at 
the  time  of  his  acceptance  into  the  service 
Is  complete  and  reliable.  If  this  is  not  so  It 
ehould  be  Immediately  corrected.  If  the 
medical  authorities  In  the  service  counter  this 
with  the  statement  that  the  examiners  are 
workir.g  under  such  pressure  as  to  render  this 
Impossible,  may  we  not  then  assume  that 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  medical 
ofBcers.  working  under  even  greater  stress  and 
strain,  are  likewise  fallible'.' 

Houj^e  Resolution  2703.  now  before  Con- 
gress will.  If  enacted  into  law.  render  these 
false  statements  worthless  and  will  direct 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  disregard 
them.  In  the  spirit  of  American  fairness 
and  as  a  long  step  toward  the  goal  for  which 
we  are  fighting  House  Resolution  2703  should 
become  law 

We  reiterate,  the  entire  problem  will  be 
solved  when  the  Army  and  the  Government 
adopt  the  policy  that  when  a  man  has  been 
examined  and  accepted  Into  the  military 
service  he  is  considered  to  be  In  sound  men- 
tal and  physical  condition  except  for  those 
conditions  noted  by  the  medical  examiners 
•nd  made  of  record  at  the  time  of  his  ac- 
ceptai.ce.  It  is  the  only  e;;uitable  solution. 
It  IS  the  American  wa\ . 


The  Race  Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.McKENZiE 

OF    LOi:iSI.^N.\ 

IN  THE  HOU^sE  OF  REPRESENT.VHVES 

Saturdaij.  July  3,  I9i2 

Mr.  Mckenzie.  Mr.  speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  the  Honorable 
E.  D.  Coleman,  sheriff  of  Tensa.s  Pan.^h, 
La.,  .'^peaks  for  itself  and  emphatically 
expresses  the  majority  opinions  of  the 
people  of  Louii-iana  and  the  Southland: 

June  28    1943. 
Hon   Charles  E  McKenzie. 

Hou-e  of  Rrprcyrntatue'', 

Washingtcr:.  D  C  : 

Racial  situation  tense,  cau-ed  l)y  attitude 
politicians  in  high  places  and  inflammutory 
literature  circulated  tiirougiicut  Nation  espe- 
cially Pittsburgh  Courier  and  Chicago  De- 
fender papers.  We  have  deep  interest  m  wel- 
fare of  our  white  and  colored  people,  but  can- 
not sub.?cribe  to  teachings  of  such  poi.-onous 
periodicals.  Attempt  to  put  teachings  into 
practice  can  only  end  in  disa.ster  to  our  col- 
ored race  end  bring  gcrnnv  and  lasting  re- 
grets to  their  friends  of  the  South.  Our  re- 
lations have  been  cordial,  friendly,  and  mu- 
tually advantageous  for  many  years  and  espe- 
cialiy  should  not  be  disturbed  at  time  of 
great  national  peril.  Results  cuuld  be  no  dif- 
ferent if  agitators  were  In  fact  Axis  agents. 
We  do  not  want  a  repetition  uf  the  dark  days 
of  18G5-78,  the  beginning  ol  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  of  Dixie  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
shameful  and  dangerous  position  in  wliich 
this  Nation  stands  today  with  reference  to  the 
Conrre^s  of  Industrial  Organizations  and  Its 
No.  1  traitorous  leader,  John  L.  Lewis,  is  an 
example  of  a  trag.c  blunder  by  our  President. 
We  hope  he  and  ether  misguided  persons  will 
change  their  attitude  on  the  race  question 
before  it  Is  too  late. 

E  D  Coleman. 

President,  Lnui-ta-ia  Sheriff  $  Association. 


Empire  Parliamentary  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

of  new   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENT.^TIVES 

SatiirdLy.  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  in  the  Cana- 
dian House  of  Commons: 

[House  of  Commons,  Tuesday.  June  29.  1943, 
Speaker:     The    Honorable    James    AUuon 
Glen  I 
The  house  met  at  3  o'clock 

EMPIRE     P.'UU.IAMENTART     ASSOCIATION — OTTAWA 

MEETTNGci DFLEGATION    FROM    VNITED    STATES 

CONGRESS 

Right  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  (Prime 
Minifrter^.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would,  I  think,  be 
In  keeping  with  the  wishes  of  honorable 
members  were  I  to  make  a  brief  reference  to 
the  conference  concluded  today  by  the  Em- 
pire Parliamentary  Association.  The  meet- 
ings were  attended  by  delegations  from  the 
parliaments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  and  from  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Bermuda,   as  well   as  by 


many  honorable  members  of  our  own  par- 
liament. The  proceedings  throughout  were 
of  a  high  order  and  demonstrated  the  value  of 
the  free  expression  and  interchange  of  ideas 
among  the  nations  of  the  Commonwealth 
which  the  conference  has  been  formed  to 
promote. 

Tl:e  conference  will  be  particularly  memo- 
rable because  of  the  attendance,  yesterday  and 
today,  of  a  distinguished  delegation  cf  visitors 
from  the  two  Hcu-es  cf  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  delegation,  comprising 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, was  appeitited  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  accepting  the  invitation  of 
the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Empire  Parlia- 
mentary Association.  The  resolution  Itscll 
will.  In  time,  become  a  historic  document. 
It  is  a  signal  hon  ;ir.  paid  t'o  Canada  and  to  the 
Empire  Parliamentary  Association,  by  the 
Congress  cf  the  United  States.  The  resolu- 
tion is  also  cf  historic  significance,  as  adding 
another  bond  to  those  which  already  Join  the 
nations  of  the  British  commonwealth  of  na- 
tions and  the  United  States  in  the  common 
defense  of  free  institutions. 

The  House  will,  I  am  confident,  wiah  to 
record  its  appreciation  of  the  visit,  at  a  time 
of  war,  of  our  distinguished  fellow  parlia- 
mentarians from  other  nations  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  its  satisfaction  that  Canada 
should  have  been  the  place  of  the  meeting  for 
the  first  time  of  a  rielet:ation  from  the  United 
States  Congress  with  the  Empire  Parliamen- 
tary Association.  In  this  meeting  we  can  see 
the  development  of  ihc  understanding,  friend- 
ship, and  good  will  on  which  even  now  is 
being  laid  the  enduring  foundations  of  a  new 
world  order. 

Mr.  GoRDdN  Op.aydon  deader  of  the  op- 
po.sition).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nm  glad  at  this 
point  to  associate  myself  and  the  members  of 
the  party  which  I  have  the  honor  to  lead 
with  the  sentiments  which  have  been  voiced 
so  eloquently  by  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
meetings  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Asso- 
ciation which  concluded  today  have  been 
memorable  in  character.  They  have  served  a 
most  useful  purpose  and  In  future  will  ba 
looked  upon  as  havui*  been  of  great  value, 
not  only  in  relation  to  the  problems  which 
may  arise  during  the  war  period  through 
which  we  are  passing,  but  also  in  relation  to 
the  tangled  problems  which  the  nations  and 
Governments  of  the  British  Empire,  tlie 
United  States,  and  others  will  have  to  solve 
In  the  post-war  period. 

In  my  opinion  ihe  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  people  rather  than  the  heads  of 
government  is  an  occasion  of  which  we  should 
take  cognizance.  If  permanent  peace  is  to 
come,  the  common  man  of  each  nation  must 
learn  to  respect  and  to  understand  the  com- 
mon man  of  all  the  other  nations.  These 
meetings  have  brought  forth  a  new  feeling 
and  have  generated  a  u'-w  spirit  which  will  be 
of  great  value  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead.  I 
wish  to  echo  the  words  of  welcome  extended 
by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  delegates  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  also  from  the  United  States.  We 
view  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  the  re- 
newal of  the  acquaintanceship,  friendship. 
and  brotherhood  among  those  who  met  to- 
gether. 

Mr  M  J  CoLDWELL  iRosetown-Biggar) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  belialf  uf  our  party  I  should  like 
to  add  an  expression  of  appreciation  that 
this  conference  has  been  held  in  Canada. 
To  those  of  us  who  vi.'^ited  Great  Britain  some 
18  months  ago  it  was  Indeed  a  pleasure  to 
welcome  such  a  delegation  to  Canada.  Tnere 
is  not  much  that  one  can  say.  except  that 
conferences  cf  this  kind,  participated  In  by 
what  we  nv.glit  term  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
legislative  bodies,  including  on  this  occasion 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  can  bring  nothing  but  good  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  world.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  the  first  ef  many  such  conferences. 
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Mr.  J.  H  Bl.ackmore  (LethbridgeK  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  members  of  my  party  rejoice 
along  with  other  Canadians  in  the  fact  that 
we"h°ive  laid  the  foundation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  good  win  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  con- 
ferences which  have  Just  been  held  were 
epoch  making  in  their  significance.  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  ever  attended  meetings  at 
which  such  fiankness,  candor,  and  good  will 
were  displayed.  I  am  grateful  Indeed  to  those 
who  nrranued  the  conference  and  to  those 
who  have  taken  part  In  the  meetings. 


Dangers  of  Inflation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEX.A3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  3.  1943 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  radio  address  dehv- 
ered  by  me  last  night  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System: 

I  am  glad  to  be  on  this  program  with  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  who  Is  one  of 
the  ablest  and  best  informed  men  In  the 
United  States  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Jesse  Wolcott.  of  Michigan. 

Probably  within  a  few  wfeks  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  may  be  engaged  in  a  mighty  and 
bloody  stru2gle  on  and  along  the  shores  of 
Europe  and  in  the  Far  East.  Withdrawn  into 
their  defenses,  our  enemies  can  only  be 
cru>hcd  by  the  biggest  offensive  in  history. 
We  are  confident  in  the  fighting  ability  of 
our  sons  and  our  neighbors'  sons.  We  are 
confident  that  they,  with  the  aid  of  our  allies, 
will  be  victorious. "  We  must  not  let  anything 
Interfere  with  their  plans  of  battle.  We  must 
give  them  their  needed  weapons.  We  must 
give  them  their  needed  food,  gasoline,  and 
other  supplies.  For  weapons  and  supplies  are 
their  vciy  life  Hue. 

But  economic  conditions  at  home  are  tak- 
ing shape  that  may  retard  the  flow  of  these 
guiis  and  planes  and  tanks  and  ships.  I  am 
referring  mainly  to  the  dangerous  threat  of 
runaway  Inflation.  Our  purchasing  power 
has  now-  reached  enormous  proportions.  It  la 
out  of  balance  with  the  war-curtailed  supply 
of  civilian  goods.  Unless  we  curb  our  spend- 
ing f  jr  things  other  than  the  bare  essentials 
of  lite  v.e  raise  a  specter  of  doubt  as  to  our 
appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  of  our  fighting 
men. 

The  dollars  we  .spend  today  for  luxuries  may 
boomerang  tomorrow  with  terrifying   force. 

The  more  we  spend  today  the  higher  will 
be  the  price  of  victory. 

The  more  we  spend  today  the  closer  we 
come  to  the  dangerous  brink  of  runaway  in- 
flation—a inshtful  economic  disease  that  can 
prolong  the  war  and  cause  untold  suffering 
for  us  and  our  children. 

The  more  we  press  our  excess  purchasing 
power  the  lower  in  value  become  cur  dollars. 
With  roughly  $4  bidding  for  every  $3  worth 
of  goods,  prices  are  bound  to  skyrocket. 
These  price  increases  will  not  make  more 
goods  available.  They  will  merely  set  off 
all  of  us  bidding  against  one  another,  In  a 
wild  scramble  for  the  scarce  goods.  And  In 
the  end  we  would  not  get  any  more  goods; 
we  would  simply  spend  more  money  for  th« 

same  goods.  ,.,..,     ♦>, 

Price  ceilings  are  not  easy  to  hold  in  tne 
face  of  inflationary  pressures.  We  must 
fciph'  n  off  these  pressures  by  converting  our 
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excess  purchasing  power  to  help  win  the  war. 
Paving  taxes,  buying  War  bonds,  paying  off 
personal  debts,  increasing  savings  and  the 
purchase  of  life  Insurance  can  stave  off  the 
evils  of  Inflation.  By  taxing  heavily  now  to 
draw  off  excess  spending  power  we  make 
It  easier  to  finance  the  war,  we  fight  rising  liv- 
ing costs,  and  we  help  build  a  sounder  peace. 
This  Is  one  time  the  people  should  be  gla^  , 
to  pay  taxes  and  increase  their  personal  sav-  ^ 
Ings.  I 

Self-dlsclpllne  In  spending  contributes  to 
victory  In  two  important  ways: 

First.  It  lessens  the  inflationary  pressures. 
Second,  it  stretches  our  supply  of  available 
goods. 

What  Is  the  outlook  on  the  home  front? 
Will  we  have  enough  food?  Will  we  have 
enough  clothes? 

Although  by  the  end  of  this  year  our  living 
standards  will  be  about  20  percent  lower  than 
last  year,  I  have  been  officlaUy  advised  that 
our  essential  requirements  can  be  adequately 
met.  We  shall  have  enough  food.  We  shall 
have  enough  clothing.  No  one  will  be  forced 
to  go  hungry  and  no  one  will  need  to  go  111- 
clothed.  But  conditions  will  call  for  In- 
genuity and  resourcefulness  In  making  the 
most  of  what  we  have. 

There  is  nothing  shrewd  or  farseeing  about 
people  In  wartime  who  purchase  more  of 
things  than  are  necessary  for  their  Immediate 
needs.  The  grasping  instincts  of  hoarders 
will  deprive  others  of  badly  needed  com- 
modities, aggravate  artificial  shortages,  and. 
in  general,  hinder  the  progress  of  the  war. 
Hoarding,  by  its  short-sighted  selflshness, 
betrays  a  dangerous  lack  of  patriotism,  and 
hurts  everybody,  including  the  hoarders. 
And  such  goes  for  the  black  markets — the 
sale  of  goods  and  supplies  outside  of  estab- 
lished controls  as  a  means  of  circumventing 
price  regulation  and  equitable  distribution  cf 
limited  supply.  Black  markets,  although 
made  through  llleg'al  channels,  have  the 
effect  cf  preventing  a  fair  distribution, 
thereby  Injuring  both  the  selfish  and  the  un- 
selfish. It  is  neither  smart  nor  clever  to 
grab  off  more  than  we  expect  and  accept  as 
our  rightful  share. 

Through  our  rationing  program  we  must 
share  our  available  goods.  Among  the  rea- 
sons why  this  program  Is  so  vital  is  that 
we  must  direct  raw  materials  and  manufac- 
turing facilities  to  war  production. 

It  Is  vital  because  of  the  heavy  require- 
ments of  our  armed  forces  and  fighting  allies. 
It  is  vital  so  as  to  curb  the  demand  of 
most  of  us  who.  because  cf  higher  incomes, 
want  to  buy  more  food  and  other  goods  than 
we  formerly  did. 

It  is  vital  so  as  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
transportation  and  distribution  difficulties 
which  hinder  the  movement  of  essential 
goods  from  producing  areas  to  the  consumer. 
It  is  vital  because  it  is  a  guaranty  to  every 
one  of  us  that  we  shall  get  all  we  need  for 
the  maintenance  of  personal  health,  welfare, 
and  working  ability. 

Rationing  does  not  mean  abundance — but 
it  does  mean  enough. 

In  order  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  we 
get  enough,  we  must  keep  the  lid  clamped 
on  hoarding  and  black  markets  and  on  exces- 
sive spending. 

We  must  keep  It  clamped  so  that  living 
costs  will  remain  stable; 

So  that  sacrifices  of  war  will  fall  equitably 
upon  all,  rich  and  poor  alike; 

So  that  we  can  effectively  complete  the  Job 
of  mobilizing  ourselves  and  our  resources  to 
meet  our  production  goals; 

And,  above  all,  so  that  we  can  win  the  war 
and  the  peace. 

Your  part  In  all  this  program  la  personal 
participation  In  supporting  the  necessary 
regulations  and  controls  established  by  the 
Government  for  fair  distribution  and  at  fair 
prices. 


And  further  than  that  to  Increase  your 
savings  by  additional  frugality  and  self-con- 
trol In  spending. 

It  Is  now  my  pleasure  to  Introduce  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Jesse  Woix:ott,  of 
Michigan. 


Tribute  to  Mother 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHt7SnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Saturday.  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  a  poem. 
Tribute  to  Mother,  which  was  sent  by 
V-Mail  to  Mrs.  Doris  Liddell  of  193  Han- 
cock Street,  Everett,  Mass.,  by  her 
brother,  Pvt.  Andrew  King,  and  com- 
posed by  him  while  with  the  United 
States  Army  "somewhere  in  England." 
I  am  doing  this  at  the  request  of  a  for- 
mer popular  page  in  this  House,  Mr. 
John  B.  Wells,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
poem  was  first  printed  in  the  Boston 
Globe  of  May  10,  1943.  The  poem 
follows: 

TRIBUTE  TO  MOTHER 

(By  Private  Andrew  King,  of  Everett,  MaM.) 
The  sweetest  name  in  all  the  world 

To  us:  there  Is  none  other 
Can  take  the  place  and  do  the  thlnga 
A3  the  sweetest  name  of  "Mother." 

From  childhood  days  to  adult  year* 
We've  caused  her  many  a  sorrow. 

And  yet  In  spite  of  ail  those  things 
Her  love  la  the  same  tomorrow. 

For.  aft^r  all,  who  la  the  one. 

Not  sister,  dad.  or  brother, 
To  whom  we  go  with  all  our  care« 

But  to  the  one  called  Mother. 

Who  Is  the  one.  when  we  were  young, 
Shed  many  a  tear  and  wept 

Before  the  throne  of  God  In  prayer 
For  us  before  she  slept? 

Yes;    always  thinking  of  our  welfar* 
And  the  days  that  are  to  come. 

Praying  God  to  guide  and  lead  us 
Through  each  trial  "til  It  be  won. 

And  now  to  us  on  earth  who  dwell 
Remember,  there  Is  no  other. 

For  when  she's  gone  she  can't  return. 
The  one  we  call  our  Mother. 


Professors  and  Businesa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  ' 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNEH 

or  MISSOVKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  taken  from  a  Bpeech  I 


A 
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df^livcred  ovrr  the  rational  network  cf 
the  Mutual  BroadcaiUing  System,  July  2. 
1943: 

For  10  years  we  h£.ve  seen  a  steady  concen- 

trution  of  powtr   in   Washii:  :tju.     The  ^r.r 
txteiulort  .Hi  (..rpuriuiiity  earc-.-ly  seized  upon 
by  those  who  tc'.lcvethat  all  busincis  thculcl 
be   run   fr^  m   Washink'Un.     A   nnultltude  of 
new  agencies  has  been  set  up  to  effect  su  h  a   | 
purp<  se.     S  me  of  these  agencies  have  been 
n^cts^ary.     V.'ithuut  entc:u:g  Into  the  quc*- 
t.on  at  this  time  as  to  whether  or  not  the    \ 
corner  tt -re  shi  u!d  be  operated  by  v.rtue  cf 
edicts  end  directives  fr(-m  Washmcitcn.  and    | 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  concede  It  shcud, 
1  wish   to  direct  your  Pltentlon   to  the   fact    | 
that   It  CHnnot  be  operated   suc:e?=fu;!y.  in    j 
fact   win   be  destrjycd.   iX   the  rCfoUlators  In 
V;asJ»lr.£!t.  a  dcn't  Uii-.w   anythln-   cfcrut   it.    j 
The  H:>.L«e  of  Hepresentatlves  took  such  a  po-    j 
Biticn  en  June    13  when  it  approved   by  an    | 
overwhelming  vote  an  amendment  submitted    | 
by   Congressman    Evrarrr   Dieksen.   cf    II!!- 
ncla.  to  require  anyone  who  formulates  an  in- 
dustry price  policy  to  have  at  lenst  5  years 
of  experience  In  that  industry.     The  House 
was  persuaded  to  take  5Uch  action  because  at 
present  the  bureaucrats  rei^ulating  American 
business,  a  creat  percentage  of  them,  either 
do  not  believe  In   private  enterprls-j  or  are 
Ipnorant  as  to   Its  cperatlons.     This  is  net 
Idle  talk.    It  Is  bai.ed  on  personnel  informa- 
tion in  th°  hearings  on  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  approprlatlcn  bill. 

THE  NTW  BEAIN  TSU5T 

Let's  look  at  the  record.  The  price  execu- 
tive ever  the  Nonferrous  Metals  Branch  is  an 
cconcmist.  a  professor,  who  has  had  no  busi- 
ness experience  whatever.  The  price  execu- 
tive over  building  materials  U  nn  oil  eccn- 
omlst.  The  price  executive  over  Iron  and 
steel  is  a  coUcRe  profe.^ior  wUhcut  business 
experience.  The  price  executivt  over  tiie 
Industrial  Metals  Division  Is  a  prcfessor  with- 
out practical  experience.  The  executive  frr 
the  Paper  Branch  Is  a  political  sciencp  prc- 
fcsaor  with  no  business  experience.  The 
price  executive  over  the  Machinery  Branch 
is  a  professor  without  busme  s  ex;erience. 
The  price  executive  over  the  Restaurant 
Branch  was  a  New  York  department  store 
employee.  The  price  executive  over  consumer 
dur.:b'e  goods  Is  r.n  editor.  The  price  execu- 
tive over  solid  fuels  Is  a  student  not  Irng 
out  cf  college.  The  pr.ce  executive  over  the 
Petroleum  Branch  was  a  deputy  revenue  col- 
lector and  auto  salesman.  The  head  econ- 
omist of  the  Economic  Analysis  Branch  is  an 
economist  and  profesior.  The  director  cf  the 
Textile.  Leather,  and  Apparel  Branch  Is  a 
professor  without  business  experience.  The 
price  executive  for  meat.  fish.  fats,  and  oi's  is 
a  professor  with  no  btislness  experience.  The 
director  over  the  export-import  price  con- 
trol oince  Is  a  Harvard  professor.  The  director 
of  rent  operations  Is  a  lawyer  with  no  ex-  j 
penence  In  rents  Except  pcss;t:ly  paying  that 
on  his  own  apartment.  These  t.".x  eaters  in-  | 
festinR  the  be^dy  politic  speak  in  strange,  un- 
known, and  confusing  tongues  to  American 
buyiness. 

There  Is  the  record.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
the  American  people  are  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  hunger  and  crld  and  bankruptcy? 
These  bureaucrats,  many  of  them,  are  making 
more  money  regulating  ycur  business  than 
ycu  are.  yet  know  nothing  about  It.  Small 
btislne^scs  the  country  over  are  falling  by  the 
wayside.  It  Is  time  we  sent  the  professors 
back  to  the  schoolroom  where  they  are  pre- 
pared to  serve  a  useful  purpose  and  turn 
the  management  of  American  Industry  over 
to  those  who  know  something  about  it,  if 
Indeed  It  needs  to  be  turned  over  to  anybody 
cc-er  than  the  owners.  We  need  more  busi- 
ness In  government  and  less  government  In 
business. 


In  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0,  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIC.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  JiiUj  3,  VJ12 

Mr.  WOODRLT?  cf  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  grant -d  to  exiend 
my  remarks  in  t!ic  RECcr.D,  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Arthur  Krcck  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
23.  1S43: 

In  -the  Nation— Mr.  C.  C.  Dam5  El.\zi;s  a 

U3EFUL  Tf.ail 

(By  Arthur  Krcck) 

Washinctcn,  June  23.— It  required  unu- 
sual courage  and  a  tru?  sense  of  res-pcnsi- 
billty  to  a  people  cn5n;:;ed  In  war  lor 
Chester  C.  Davis,  the  Food  Administrator, 
to  return  his  commission  to  the  Pres.d':nt. 
Tl.e  food  situation  is  so  prave,  it-s  impiica- 
tir.ns  are  so  nlarminJT.  as  the  consequence  of 
politics,  mlsorg.'.nlzation.  and  ml.-managc- 
ment  tha*  candor  wa^  the  cbUgat.'u  cf  a 
patriot  to  a  country  which  is  the  victim. 

If  Improvement  shall  be  the  result  of  Mr. 
Davis'  candor — though  the  Presidents  rc- 
spjiise  and  his  appointment  of  the  docile 
Marvin  Junes  as  successor  du  not  er.cou..  .-e 
that  hope — the  retiring  Food  Adn:ini.s-r.''"r 
wiil  have  doubly  served  the  people.  But  even 
if  the  disorganized  aclmlniatrative  mess  shall 
remain  as  it  is.  Mr.  Davis  will  have  performed 
the  great  sintjle  service  of  nialiing  clear  where 
the  chief  responiibiUty  for  it  lio.^.  Should 
hl>  courageous  example  be  follow: d  by  utiier 
war  administrators  whose  asslt-ned  tabks  are 
being  lil-performed  fur  the  s^me  basic  rea- 
scns.  a  special  bad^e  of  public  service  will  be 
his  due. 

Fear  of  being  stii;ma*!7,ed.  or  love  of  place, 
will  probably  prevent  such  a  mass  elTi-rt  to 
cr-mpel  the  President  to  delcyatc  necessaiy 
nuthcrity  with  rLsponsibility  and  then  stand 
behind  his  appcintcts.  But  Mr.  Daves'  resig- 
n:ition  may  induce  Coni;rLSa  to  achieve  the 
rciUit  by  statute. 

causet  of  resignation 

There  were  several  reasons  why  Mr.  Dnvis 
could  not  effectively  deal  with  the  grave  prob- 
lems for  which  he  was  given  public  respon- 
sibility by  proclamation  and  by  title. 

1.  The  President  at  the  out.^et  made  prom- 
ises to  Mr.  Davis  which  he  did  not  krcp.  It 
Is  reliably  reported  that  v. hjn  Mr.  D.iv.s,  of- 
fered the  assig  .inent.  said  h?  did  not  see  how 
he  could  do  any  better  in  the  set-up  th.ai  ihe 
Secretary  of  Aqricu'ture.  Claude  Wickard.  had 
done,  th3  unkept  prcmi-cs  were  niade.  Mr. 
Davis  was  told  he  would  be  given  all  'he 
authority  he  required  and  would  deal  directly 
with  the  President. 

2.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  focd-price  policies  are 
linked  with  those  of  organized  labor  and  are 
In  direct  conflict  with  incentives  to  produc- 
tion. The  subsidized  ruU-b.ick  project  was 
taken  In  pursuance  of  his  polnical-eccnomic 
alliance  with  labor;  therefore  it  was  dcv.sed 
for  relief  of  the  consumer— tempoiary.  be- 
cause eventually  he  must  pay  fcr  subsidies  in 
taxes — and  not  as  a  production  incentive. 
Also,  Mr.  Davis  was  not  Informed  that  this 
was  to  be  major  policy  en  a  broad  scale  until 
he  read  about  it  In  the  papers. 

3.  Instead  of  giving  to  Mr.  Davis  the  pu- 
thorlty  he  needed  and  was  promised,  the 
President  set  up  the  OflRice  of  War  M  biliza- 
tlon  under  James  F.  Byrnes  and  included  in 
It  the  seml-mdependent  economic  staoUuy 


unit  under  Fred  M.  Vinson.  Net  only  was 
Mr.  D.ivis  left  oH  the  O.'fice  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion Beard,  but  he  soon  di.^covered  that  both 
Mr.  Byrnes  iiud  Mr  Vinson  were  established 
as  layers  between  him  and  the  President, 
which  was  also  contrary  to  his  clear  under- 
standing. He  has  seen  Mr.  Rooievelt  alone 
only  once  since  he  became  Food  Adminis- 
trator. 

4  Mr  Vinson  proceeded  to  fnake  decisions 
in  what  had  to  be  Mr.  D.ivis'  field  of  au- 
thority if  food  control  was  to  be  effective, 
once  upsetting  an  aereement  between  the 
FoGd  Administrator  and  the  O.Tice  of  Pncs 
Administration,  which  was  also  making  price 
decisions  In  the  agricultural  field.  A  sencs 
of  incidents  over  price  ceilings  arose  which 
made  it  clear  to  Mr  Dnvi.«  that  food  condi- 
tions would  grow  worse  and  that  he  to  whom 
the  public  had  been  told  to  look  lor  help, 
could  not  correct  them. 

Kow  NOT  TO  iirrcH  rp 
Some  10  days  ago  he  wrote  his  letter  of 
resignaticn.  which  was  lying  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  at  the  very  press  conference  in 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a.sked  about  the 
resignation  and  denied  It.  No  word  came  to 
Mr  Davis  until  the  President's  letter  cf  ac- 
ceptance' was  suddenly  usued  today. 

In  the  letter  the  Prc->5ident  spoke  of  tho 
necessity  of  "effective  teamwork"  It  is  a 
point  In  reverse.  The  team  in  which  he  had 
hitched  Mr.  Davis  had  the  off  horce  facin.» 
the  dashboard  and  the  near  horse  looking  tho 
other  way.     Tliere  are  several  teams  of  that 

I  kind  in  the  Washington  war  program,  and, 
when  they  dont  pull  effectively,  the  blame  U 

'  placed  on  the  wrong  horse  or  on  the  'com- 
placency" of  the  American  people. 

OmOOK    FOR  THE  Fm'HE 

I  Mr.  Jones  will  be  an  uncomplaining  mem- 
ber of  a  team  like  th.Tt,  or  even  cf  a  politi- 
cally harnessed  four-in-hand  in  which  every 
horse  is  pulling  in  a  different  direction.  But 
the  food  situation  will  go  from  very  bad  to 
Intolerable  unle.'^s  Conrress  asstimcs  statu- 
tory control  cf  it  by  taking  Herbert  Hcovei's 
advice  and  parsing  the  Fulmer  bill.  Tl.e 
President  has  indicated  once  asain  that  he 
cannot  or  will  not  do  what  must  be  done  b,?- 
fore  the  "Inseparable  fuicticns  cf  food  pro- 
duction, distribution,  prices,  rationine.  Gov- 
ernment purchases.  Imports,  and  exports  '  (as 
Mr.  H'jover  describes  them)  are  efficiently 
performed. 

That  which  the  President  or  Congress  mu=t 
do  is  to  dlvoice  the  ford  prorram  frjin  group 
politics  and  give  authority  with  re  p-nsibilr.y 
to  an  able  manager.  If  these  thincs  arc  not 
done,  the  entire  war  activity  will  be  imperiled. 
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Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  Re- 
moving Tvvo-tliirds  Requirement  for 
Fassir.ij  a  Vetoed  Bill  and  Also  Amend- 
ment Making  Members  of  Congress  In- 
eligible for  Appointment  to  OfRce 
During  Term  for  Which  Elected  and  2 
Years  Afterward 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  3,  1943 

■      Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
1  after  maimed  consideration,  over  a  long 


! 

1 


timf,  I  h:\ve  today  introduced  two  reso- 
lutions proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  One  resolution  proposes 
that  in  the  event  a  bill  which  has  passed 
both  Houses  is  objected  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  vetoed,  the  result  of  the  second 
vote  is  to  be  determined  by  a  majority 
exactly  as  the  judgment  of  the  two 
Houses  is  usually  e.xpro.'-scd.  That  would 
make  effective  section  1.  article  I,  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides i 

All  lejislatlve  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
witich  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  would  pet  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  back  on  its  side  of  the 
fence  and  would  remove  a  hurtful  con- 
fusion in  the  allocation  of  govcrn- 
■  m.^'ntal  power,  which  allocation  is  vio- 
lative of  the  nature  of  a  reprc'^entative 
government. 

Whether  those  who  drafted  the  Con- 
stitution   foresaw    the    development    of 
th'^  use  of  this  po'A-cr  is,  of  course,  specu- 
lation.   It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  from 
Washington  to  Lincoln,  inclusive,  there 
were  only  52  bills  vetoed  by  those  16  Pres- 
idents,  covering   a   period   of   76   years; 
whf^reas  from  March   1933   to  June  26, 
1"43,    inclusive,    there    have    been    592 
vetoes.     This    resolution,     if    adopted, 
would  leave  to  the  Executive  the  respon- 
sibility  of   examining    bills   after   Con- 
gress shall  have  acted,  pointing  out  ob- 
j'^ctions.  giving  Congre.-s  and  the  coun- 
try the  benefit  of  his  judgment,  and  so 
forth,  as  is  now  provided,  which  is  a  fine 
service.    It  would  require  a  second  and 
recorded   vote   as   now,   which   is   wise, 
before  thp  bill  becomes  law.     This  pro- 
posed amendment  changing  the  require- 
ment from  two-thirds  to  a  majority  vote 
would  not  only  get  the  Executive  back  on 
its  own  side  of  the  fence,  where,  by  the 
nature  of  our  sort  of  government,  it  be- 
longs, but  also  would  remove  the  Irritat- 
ing element  (5f  coercion  and  strengthen 
the  persuasive  force  of  the  President's 
objections  and  place  upon  Congress  the 
exclusive,   inescapable,   responsibility  to 
the  people  for  legislation  which,  by  na- 
ture, it  must  bear  if  there  is  to  be  a 
chance  to  have  the  maximum  of  legis- 
lative efficiency. 

An  examination  of  the  provision  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  vote  shows  that  it 
puts  the  Executive  where  the  Executive 
does  not  belong,  and  handicaps  the  leg- 
islative    branch     cf     the     Government 
where  it  ought  to  have  power  not  only 
to  do  its  work,  but  also  have  the  responsi- 
bility associated  with  that  power  which 
removes  every  excuse  for  not  properly 
doing  its  work.    Much  of  what  I  have 
said  is  illustrated  by  a  vote  recently  taken 
in  the  House.    On  July  2  the  President 
returned  to  Congress,  with  his  objection, 
tho  bill  to  extend  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,    That    made    it    necessary 
for  the  House,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
take  a  second  vote  on  that  bill,  since 
the  bill  originated  in  the  House,     The 
vote  was  228  for  passing  the  bill,  to  154 
against  passing  the  bill.    There  were  49 
ab.'^cntees,  but  if  all  the  absentees  had 
b.  ;  n  present  and  voted  to  pass  the  bill, 
making   a  total  of  277   to   154.   the  bill 


would  have  been  defeated  by  11  votes. 
This   illustrates  the  Presidency's  direct 
power  in  legislation,  in  effect  as  a  part  of 
Congress,  resulting  from  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  requires  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress to  overcome  adverse  votes  of  M'.nn- 
bcrs  plus  the  opposition  of  the  President, 
This  power,  as  we  all  know,  as  compared 
with  the  power  of  a  Member  of  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  is  not  merely  the  power 
which  Members  of  the  House  may  have 
limited  to  the  House,  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  have  limatcd  to  the  Senate, 
It    is   the   power   of   the   Presidency   in 
each  of  the  Houses  of  Congress,  because, 
if    defeated   in   one   House,   this   power 
moves  over  into  the  other  House.     If  the 
bill  originates  in  the  Senate  and  is  ve- 
toed, the  President  moves  out  from  the 
executive  branch  cf  the  Government  to 
the  legislative  branch  into  the  Senate 
as  effectively  as  if  he  were  sitting  in  that 
body,  casting  as  many  votes  in  the  Senate, 
assuming  all  Senators  are  present  and 
voting,  as  15  Senators,    Think  of  that. 
He  sits  as  15  Senators  for  the  purpo.se 
of  that  vote.     In  effect,  he  votes  Just  the 
same  as  if  his  name  was  called  and  he 
should  answer  "I  cast  15  votes  for  seven 
and  one-half  States." 

If  the  bill  should  be  defeated  in  the 
Senate  none  of  the  Senators  could  go 
over  to  the  House,  but.  in  effect,  the  Pres- 
ident then  m.oves  over  to  the  House  of 
Representatives — two    chances    to    beat 
the  bill— and  in  the  House  he  casts  as 
many  votes.  In   effect,  as  72  Members, 
a.ssuminp  all  Members  are  present  and 
voting.     So  in  order  to  defeat  any  leg- 
islation which  is  contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's objection,  it  is  required  to  have  on 
his  side  only  33  Senators  out  of  a  total 
of  96:  and  if  the  Pre.sident's  views  should 
Icse  in  the  Senate  there  would  be  no  de- 
feat, the  contest  merely  shifts  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  there,  out 
of  a  membership  of  435,  assuming  all  are 
present  and  voting,  only  146  votes  sup- 
porting  the  President's  position   would 
defeat  the  bill.    That  is  true  notwith- 
standing article  I,  section  1,  of  the  Con- 
stitution: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

That  is  not  all,  to  be  entirely  candid 
about  it.  It  is  thoroughly  understood  by 
every  Member  of  Congress  seeking  to  ac- 
quire appointment  to  ofiBce,  or  hoping  to 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
that  his  chances  certainly  are  not  hurt 
by  voting  recording  to  the  President's 
attitude.  I  wish  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  criticize.  I  am 
merely  stating  a  well-known  and  Im- 
portant fact,  important  in  this  picttire, 
that  rests  upon  a  very  well  understood 
characteristic  of  human  nature. 

So,  I  am  introducing  a  second  amend- 
ment proposing  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  ineligible  for  appointment 
to  oflBce  during  the  term  for  which  they 
are  elected  and  for"2  years  after  the  ex- 
piration of  that  term.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Members  of  Congress  are  in- 
fluenced in  their  votes  by  the  hope  of 


appoint menf  to  ofTice.  but  the  hope  of 
appointment  to  office  by  Members  of 
Congress  anr;Un£:  for  such  appointment, 
and  the  cesire  by  tlie  appointive  power 
for  votes  to  put  th;  <  ugh  a  project  or  sus- 
tain a  position.  pu!s  a  considerable  ner- 
vous strain  upon  a  Member  cif  Congrcis 
hoping  for  such  an  appointment,  which 
strain  this  proposed  amendment  would 
eliminate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  examination 
of  our  constitutional  set-up  makes  it  very 
clear  that  the  Congress  must  have  the 
exclusive  power  to  legislate.  It  must 
rest  under  inescapable  responsibility  to 
the  people  for  legislation.  In  order  that 
that  shall  be  true,  the  Congress  must  be 
able  to  speak  by  the  voice  of  the  majority, 
as  is  recognized  in  Anglo-Saxon  systems 
of  government  and  recognized  by  people 
generally,  otherwise  it  is  the  minority 
and  not  the  majority  which  controls. 

The  present  arrangement  under  which 
33  Senators  out  of  96  and  146  Members 
of  the  House  out  of  435  may  speak  the 
legislative  judgment  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  is,  of  course,  an  absurdity. 
It  is  not  only  hurtful  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  tried  to  emphasize,  but  that 
arrangement  subjects  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  temptation  in  situations  to  cast  a 
vote  deemed  good  politics  at  the  moment, 
expecting  to  be  protected  agaiast  having 
to  face  its  hurtful  consequences,  by  the 
inter\ention  of  the  veto  power.  As  a^ 
matter  of  fact,  this  arrangement  is  un-' 
fair  to  the  President,  to  the  Congress, 
and  dangerous  to  the  public. 

I  am  not  criticizing.  I  am  trying  to 
analyze  the  situation  and  present  the 
picture  as  I  see  it.  In  that  general 
picture  are  the  vast  Executive  powers 
originally  possessed,  which  powers  are 
constantly  being  increased  as  a  result  of 
and  as  an  Incident  to  our  concentration 
of  general  governmental  powers  In  the 
Federal  organization  and  their  shift  to 
the  bureaucratic  organizations  of  which 
the  Presidency  is  the  head. 

This  is  none  too  pleasant  a  Job  for 
me,  but  as  one  of  the  hired  men  of  the 
people  I  am  responsible  for  trying  to 
give  to  them  for  whatever  it  may  be 
worth  this  statement  of  what  I  see  as 
one  of  their  watchmen  on  the  tower, 
and  the  conclusions  which  seem  to  me 
from  my   observation,  experience,   and 
thinking  to  be  sovmd.     I  know  this  is 
important.     Look  at  this  picture  from 
another   viewpoint.     Suppose   all   Sen- 
ators  are   present  when   one   of   these 
votes   Is   taken.     Looking   north    from 
Washington  we  see  that  the  legislative 
power  of  the  President  would  be  equal 
to  the  vote  of  the  two  Senators  from 
Maryland.    Pennsylvania,    New    Jersey, 
New  York,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  and 
Massachusetts,  with  one  vote  to  spare. 
Think  of  that  and  talk  about  all  legis- 
lative power  being  vested  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.    Then,  if  defeated 
in  the  Senate  the  contest  would  move 
over  into  the  House,  and  to  all  intent* 
and  purposes  the  President,  or  Presi- 
dency, would  move  over  into  the  Hou.s6 
and  become  a  part  of  it,  and  would  cast 
five   more   votes,   looking    South   frcm 
Washington,  than  are  cast  by  all  the 
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Members  of  the  Hou-se  from  the  States 
of  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina.    Georg:a,     ML=5Jssippi.     Alabama, 
LouLsiana.  and  Florida.     That  Is  more 
power   than    any    individual    cu?;ht    to 
posse 5s  in  the  le.';is!ative  branch  of  a  free 
government,  ever,  if  he  po-sessed  no  oth3r 
governmental    power.     But   when   that 
po*tr  is  associated  with  tho  other  enor- 
mous powers  of  the  Executive— greater 
than  kings  possess— with  the  President 
constituting  the  center  around  which  is 
bointr  buildcd  a.s  complete  a  bureaucracy 
as  can  be  found  anj-v.hcre  in  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  democracies,  the 
importance  of  these  suKcesied  amend- 
ments. It  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  gen- 
erally appreciated. 

I  do  not  suggest  these  resolutions 
should  be  taken  up  now.  We  will  see  how 
things  develop.  I  do  suggest  that  they 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  people  now 
and.  if  possible,  incorporated  In  the  Con- 
stitution substantially  as  drawn  before 
the  intelligent,  patriotic,  public  interest, 
now  active,  shall  have  subsided,  as  such 
Interest  did  subside  following  the  World 
War. 

Everything  in  the  pictxire  indicates 
that  we  are  headed  for  another  one  of 
the  great  contests  which  have  occurred 
in  Anclo-Saxon  governmental  history 
when  the  people,  recovering  from  periods 
of  indifference  and  of  man-worship  have 
•  returned  to  neglected  responsibility  of 
self-government,  and  to  the  guidance  of 
great  fundamental  natural  laws,  laws  of 
Gcd.  which  He  has  provided  for  the  guid- 
ance in  self-government  of  His  creatures 
In  whose  souls  He  has  Implanted  the  as- 
piration to  be  free  and  self-governing. 

It  is  my  judgment,  and  I  give  it  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth,  that  as  a  nec- 
essary preparation  to  win  that  contest 
the  people  had  better  establish  it  ex- 
clusively within  the  power  of  their  own 
chosen  representatives  in  the  Congress 
to  make  their  laws  and  to  determine  their 
governmental  policies.  Just  as  the  people 
themselves  would  do  in  a  pure  democ- 
racy, if  our  democracy  had  not  so  out- 
grown itself  so  as  to  require  that  it 
function  now  through  chosen  represent- 
atives of  the  people. 

I  recommend  further  els  is  proposed  by 
the  second  resolution  that  the  people  es- 
tablish It  In  the  Constitution  that  their 
chosen  representatives,  insofar  as  this 
amendment  would  control,  shall  be  free 
from  every  allegiance  and  controlling  in- 
fluence except  that  incident  to  the  rela- 
tionship which  they  sustain  to  the  people 
as  their  own  representatives  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Government.  Do  not  let  any- 
body so  deceive  himself  as  to  Imagine 
that  the  possessors  of  these  bureaucratic 
powers  are  going  to  send  them  back  vol- 
untarily to  the  States  and  back  to  the 
people,  surrender  these  powers,  and  sur- 
render their  Jobs. 

The  people  are  golnc  to  have  to  attend 
to  that  themselves,  I  believe  they  are 
tetting  ready  to  do  U.  Within  my  own 
vuion.  for  at  least  8  years,  the  people 
have  been  coming  up  Irom  the  low  level 
of  eflttciency  to  which  they  sank  during 
the  reaction  following  the  World  War. 
Tixcy  are  perhaps  fitter  now  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  a  great  democracy  than 


at  any  time  since  the  e:tr.b!i'^hment  of 
our  Government.    The  power  that  re- 
news a  democracy  does  net  go  from  the 
top  downward.   It  must  ccme  up  from  the 
people  because  a  dcr.iccracy  Ls  a  people's 
government.    As  with  our  ov.n  eyes  we 
m.ay  see  tliis  renewing  ccmin?  up  from 
the    people.     Pre?idcnt   Wilson,    as   he 
examined  hi.nory,  saw  the  same  phe- 
nomenon.  That  is  what  he  said  about  it: 
When  I  look  bnck  en  the  process's  of  his- 
tory, when  I  survty  the  genesis  or  America.  I 
see  this  written  ever  every  p^-Z^:   Thnt  the 
nations  are  renewed  frcm  the  bottom,  rot 
from  the  top;  that  the  cenius  which  springs 
up  from  the  ranks  of  uni:r.cwn  nrm  is  the 
g?nlu3  which  rene-s-s  the  yc'Jih  unci  energy 
of  the  people.     Everything  I  kn -w  r.tacut  his- 
tory, every  bit  of  experience  and  cb^ervat:  n 
that  has  contributed  to  my  thoucht.  h.^s  con- 
firmed  me   in   the  convlciicn   that   the  re?-I 
wisdom  of  human  life  is  conf.pouadJd  out  of 
the  experiences  cf  ordinary  mm.     The  utility, 
the  vlt.-^lUy.  the  fruitat^e  of  life  decs  not  ccme 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom;   It  comes,  like 
ths  natural  cro-*th  of  a  great  tree,  from  the 
soil,  up  through  the  trunk  Into  the  branches 
to  the  foliage  and  the  fruit.    The  great  stnig- 
gllng  unknown  masses  cf  the  njen  who  are 
at  the  base  cf  everything  are   the  dynamic 
force  that  Is  lifting  the  levels  of  s-^ciety.     A 
nat'.on  Is  p.s  great,  and  only  as  great,  as  her 
rank  and  file. 

There  is  much  to  indicate  that  thin? 
effectively  is  happening  now  in  th:s 
country.  If  so,  we  can  save  this  democ- 
racy. While  strength  to  renew  mu.-t 
come  up  from  the  people,  their  hired  men 
in  office,  their  representatives,  must  have 
no  other  cllegiance — no  other  ma.iter — 
than  the  people  whose  repre.=cntatives 
they  are.  Otherwise  vve  shall  have  to 
have  our  own  experience  of  bitter  travail 
as  nature  drives  us  with  the  la.^^h  back  to 
the  discharge  oi  neglected  responsibility 
and  neglected  opportunity. 
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Monday,  Jidy  5,  1943 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  hap- 
pens that  I  come  from  one  of  the  great- 
est corn-producing  areas  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  thou>ands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  bushels  of  corn  in 
storage  on  the  farms  in  my  district. 
Much  of  this  com  will,  of  course,  po  to 
market  on  hoof,  while  the  balance  will  bo 
sold  to  the  elevators  for  outside  uses. 

At  this  very  moment  there  is  a  preat 
shortage  of  corn  for  feed  and  prooessin>; 
purposes  all  over  this  country.  Some- 
thing is  wrong  when  we  on  one  harui 
have  a  surplus  of  a  certain  commodity 
and  on  the  other  hand  witness  a  short- 
age of  this  same  commodity.  Let  n,^' 
read  one  of  the  many  tclrprams  wl-ch 
has  come  to  my  de>k  dealinc  with  thi< 
shortage  of  corn.  This  tclogram  oomis 
from  the  heart  of  my  di.str;ct.  B'.oom- 
Ington,  III.,  where  we  arc,  literally  spoak- 


incr,  sif.in?  on  top   of  vast  supplies  of 
stored  corn: 

We  Insist  on  removing  corn  ceiling  before 
Congress  adjourns.  McLean  County  feed 
stores  are  out  of  com  Ycu  ask  us  to  pro- 
duce more  chicks  and  w  hatched  4,000  CCO. 
Very  Important  action   should   be   taken   at 

once. 

The  Miller  Hatchehy, 

E.  M.  Miller. 

Like  all  other  interested  Members  of 
Con?ress.  I  want  something  done  about 
this  ironical  situation.  We  are  facing 
a  cri.sis  and  mu.^t  act.  I  have  this  morn- 
ing tallied  to  the  Honorable  Mar\-in 
Jones,  head  of  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration, asking  tl-at  thi-  matter  be  dealt 
with  immediately  and  that  some  work- 
able solution  be  brought  forth  through 
his  determination  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  O.  P.  A.  The  order  issued 
last  week  stating  to  the  farmer  that  he 
would,  if  he  at  once  moved  his  corn 
into  the  market  under  present  prices,  be 
granted  any  price  increar-e  which  might 
follow  in  the  market  between  now  and 
October  31.  will  not  do  the  job.  In  truth. 
I  feel  it  will  slow  up  more  than  increase 
the  flew  of  this  previous  grain  into  the 
regular  channels  of  trade.  That  order, 
it  seems  to  me,  wa.s  ill-advised.  It  in- 
dicates a  lack  of  clear  thinking  on  the 
part  of  those  is.'^uing  the  order  and  em- 
phasizes the  "confusion  extraordinary" 
that  still  exists  in  many  of  our  depart- 
ments. 

I  have  recently  discu.'^sed  this  problem 
with  many  other  Members  of  Congress, 
suggesting  that  we  do  something  about 
this  situation  b^^fore  the  recess.  I  hope 
we  can  call  together  all  interested  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  thoroughly  discuss 
the  ciiiemma  before  us  and  then  pre- 
sent our  best  thoughts  and  ideas  to  the 
W.  F.  A.  and  O.  P.  A.  Representatives 
of  these  agencies  should  meet  with  us 
and  present  their  viewpoint  and  then 
cooperate  with  all  concerned  to  the  end 
that  this  serious  problem  be  quickly  ad- 
jur>ted. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Jlr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman,  coming  from  a  corn 
area  the  same  as  I  do.  can  tell  me  where 
a  constituent  of  mine  can  get  a  carload 
of  corn  to  feed  3C0  hogs  for  which  he  has 
no  feed. 
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HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

CJ'   NORTH    DAKOT.\ 

j        IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Monday.  Ji,ly  5.  1943 

I  Mr,  BUKDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  as- 
I  sume  the  dxiues  of  President  in  peace- 
I  times  is  a  s!remuH:s  Job.  Our  Govern- 
j  mont  is  so  coniplieitod  because  of  do- 
I  pression  remedies  tliat  no  one  man  can 
j  U>  fanuuar  with  more  than  a  small  yart 


of  our  huge  set-up  of  governmental  ma- 
chinery. Any  President  must  neces>arily 
rely  on  many  other  people  to  help  direct 
the  bv.iine.  s  of  administering  this  great 
field  of  activity. 

In  fairness  to  the  Picsident.  it  should 
be  s'at>  d  th.at  when  ho  came  into  office 
in  19J3  our  v.hoie  private  business  ma- 
chine had  broken  down  and  was  stalled. 
Those  v.-ho  had  funds  in  banks  could 
not  draw  out  a  cent,  and  the  unem- 
ployment ranks  were  growing  by  kaps 
and  bounds  daily.  This,  indeed,  was 
a  serious  .situation  charged  with  dyna- 
mite which  might  explode  any  m.inute. 
This  situ?t:on  was  not  clue  to  any 
legislation  which  could  be  said  to  inter- 
fere with  private  busines.s.  The  Re- 
publicans hi-id  been  in  pc.vcr  s:n:e  the 
election  of  H.uding  in  19:0.  and  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Republican  P^irty  in 
those  years  was  completely  under  the 
control  cf  friends  of  private  business. 

The  situation  in  March  1933  called 
for  new  action.  The  old  action  had 
ended  not  only  in  failure  but  had 
brought  about  a  condition  which  put  the 
Government  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 
This  sit ua! ion  v,as  evident  during  the 
fall  of  1932  while  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign was  in  progress.  The  situation 
had  been  made  worse  by  the  treatment 
handed  out  to  the  veterans  of  the  World 
War  who  assembled  in  Washington. 

I  do  not  believe  this  country  was  ever 
as  close  to  outright  disorder  and  chaos 
than  it  was  when  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign opened  in  1932.  President  Hoover 
was  blamed  for  everything.  He  was  in 
distaste  with  the  public,  and  there  was 
not  anvthing  he  could  do  then  to  change 
the  puijlic  mind.  He  tried,  but  anything 
he  said  served  only  to  arouse  the  people 
to  a  higher  pitch  cf  dissatisfaction. 

Along  came  Franklin  D.  Roo,scvelt,  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency. 
He  reasoned  with  audiences  in  person 
and  on  tlie  raciio.  Those  who  saw  him 
saw  a  great  big,  good-locking,  smiling 
man  who  promised  the  people  a  new- 
deal.  This  was  a  slogan  which  meant 
that  we  would  not  continue  in  the  way 
we  were  then  going,  but  would  try  some- 
thing nev,-.  R:.o?evclt  literally  smiled 
his  way  into  the  Presidency.  The  dragon 
of  revolt,  t'.isorder,  and  chaos  was  avert- 
ed by  the  election  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

The  new  administration  first  had  to 
meet  the  banking  situation  by  reorganiz- 
ing all  financial  institutions  and  backing 
them  up  v.ith  a  guarantee  of  deposits  by 
the  Government.  This  was  the  first  New 
Deal  action. 

Unemployment  was  becoming  ram- 
pant—millions out  of  work  where  thou- 
sands had  been  out  of  work  before.  A 
relief  program  had  to  be  estabUhhed,  and 
established  quickly.  You  cannot  stall 
off  hungry  men.  This  was  another  New- 
Deal  enterprise,  but  the  unemployed  be- 
gan to  eat  again.  It  does  not  matter 
what  you  call  it.  it  was  different  from 
Uie  old  and  it  was  new  at  the  time. 

This  vuiemployment  situation  racked 
the  larger  cities  more  severely  than  the 
rural  sections,  but  soon  in  the  Northwest, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
part,  a  new  unforeseen  enemy  appeared, 
lu  my  particular  section  of  the  country, 


North  Dakota,  tire  north  end  cf  the  Dust 
Bowl,  we  had  drought  and  pra.sslioppcrs 
for  9  years,  and  the  Federal  Government 
was  called  on  to  luruith  feed  lor  live- 
stock, seed  for  crops,  and  aid  to  fami- 
hes,  both  by  W.  P.  A.  grants  and  in  direct 
grants.     This  Situation  continued  co  kng 
that  the  first  four  terms  of  my  service 
were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  relief. 
Tl:.s  aid  of  the  Federal  Gcvtinment 
brought  the  people  through,  and  in  1941 
and  1042  the  crops  were  so  pood  in  Njr;h 
Dakota  that  many  thousands  cf  fann- 
ers who  could  see  no  hope  tlircugh  tiie 
dust  in  the  Du>t  Bowl  are  now   inde- 
pendent and  have  paid  back  their  obU- 
gations   to   a   considerate   Government. 
This  was  a  new  venture  in  the  work  of 
tiie  Federal  Government,  and  because  it 
was  a  new  venture  it  was  named  a  New 
Deal  venture. 

Besides  this  Dust  Bowl  disaster,  the 
people  also  suffered  from  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  the  general  depression 
that  started  in  1920  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  demanded  a  pay-up  pol- 
icy in  corrrlete  reverse  of  the  encouraged 
loaning  policy  advocated  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  during  1917  and  1918. 
There  was  absolutely  no  reason  for 
adopting  this  drastic  policy,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  it  ruined  the  country. 
Eastern  business  kept  afloat  until  1929 
on  various  schemes  such  as  installment 
selling,  but  by  1930  business  was  as  ef- 
fectually broke  as  were  the  farmers  in 
1921  after  the  depression  had  been  cre- 
ated by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

In  carrying  out  relief  to  the  victims 
of  the  general  depression  and  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Dust  Bowl — double  victims — 
many  new  enterprises  were  necessarily 
created,  all  of  which  came  under  the 
head  of  the  New  Deal.  Mistakes  were 
made  in  the  philosophy  of  what  to  do 
and  in  the  doing  of  what  was  done. 
Forced  scarcity  of  food  was  started  in 
order  to  bring  up  the  price  instead  cf 
putting  pay  checks  in  the  hands  of  con- 
sumers to  buy  what  they  normally  need- 
ed. No  greater  blunder  was  ever  made, 
but  no  such  huge  Federal  undertaking 
could  be  expected  to  function  on  first 
trial  and  done  quickly  without  planning. 
The  New  Deal,  cf  course,  had  to  shoul- 
der all  mistakes,  but  it  also  is  entitled  to 
all  successes. 

While  we  were  beginning  to  emerge 
from  the  depression  of  1920  which  fol- 
lowed the  last  war,  we  were  driven  head- 
on  into  this  war  and  we  have  appropri- 
ated so  much  money  for  the  war  effort 
that  we  have  lost  track  of  how  many 
billions  we  are  in  debt.  The  last  guess 
was  two  hundred  seventy-four  billion. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  these  appropriations.  We  can- 
not tax  the  people  enough  to  make  our 
business  current.  We  have  to  supply  the 
money  in  a  different  way. 

In  the  Civil  War  Lincoln  paid  the  sol- 
diers in  bills  issued  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  no  interest  was  ever  re- 
quired or  collected  to  finance  these  bills. 
Over  $300,000,000  in  the  form  of  those 
greenbacks  are  still  circulating  and  have 
been  since  1862.  We  have  forgotten  that 
example  in  finance  and  now  borrow  the 
money  by  issuing  bonds  and  selling  them 
to  those  who,  like  the  Government,  have 


no  money.  The  Government  has  no 
money,  those  to  whom  we  sell  the  bonds 
ha\e  no  money,  but  we  pet  the  money 
11  om  those  v.ho  do  not  have  it.  Does 
not  that  sound  crazy?  Well,  it  is  crazy, 
but  that  is  the  way  we  do  busine.s.s. 

Tiie  banks  to  whom  we  s"ll  tlie  bonds 
give  U'  a  deposit  credit  in  their  bank.s  for, 
say,   S2.0COOUO  000.     We   can    draw   on 
that  fund,  but  before  the  bank  is  re- 
quired to  pay  any  cash,  v-.-e  accept  from 
the   bank   our   own   bond.s — which   the 
bank   docs   not   ov.n — as  security,   and 
then  we  i-sue  rev.-  money  to  the  bank, 
and,  lo  and  behold,  we  have  plenty  of 
money.     The   only   difference    between 
this  method  and  the  Lincoln  method  is 
tliat  we  pay  close  to  3  percent  interest 
on  all  of  these  bonds  for  the  next  20, 
30,  40,  cr  50  years.    We,  of  course,  collect 
the  interest,  and  after  having  collected 
it  we  turn  that  over  to  the  financing 
bank   for  their  kindness  in  borrowing 
our  own  cash  on  our  own  bonds.    You 
tan  see  how  simple  it  is.    We  shall,  no 
doubt,   owe   $500,000,000,000   before   we 
are  in  this  war  another  2  years — maybe 
I  year — and  the  interest  on  that  amount 
will  be  fifteen  billion  annually. 

This  plan  of  financing  cannot  be 
charged  to  the  New  Deal  alone,  because 
there  are  not  three  Republicans  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  would 
change  to  the  Lincoln  plan. 

We  are  financing  ourselves,  sending 
men  and  munitions  to  every  comer  of 
the  globe,  feeding  every  country  on 
earth  except  our  enemies — and  they  get 
some  of  our  food — and  loaning  billions 
and  billions  to  other  countries.  When 
any  foreign  potentate  appears  before 
the  Congress,  the  only  question  asked 
among  Congressmen  is:  "How  much 
does  he  want?"  We  have  plastered 
South  America  with  loans,  but  not  a 
single  man  from  South  America  has 
shown  up  on  the  battle  fronts. 

We  are  now  in  this  World  War  in  full 
blast,  and  we  must  go  through  with 
what  we  have  and  the  allies  we  have. 
We  cannot  stop  to  inquire  just  what 
any  ally  thinks  he  must  have  out  of 
the  war;  we  must  first  win  the  "xar. 
Too  much  effort  has  been  wasted  on 
post-war  activities,  when  we  are  a  long 
way  from  the  post-war  period.  This 
war  can  last  2  years  or  12  years  depend- 
ing on  whether  we  keep  at  the  job  of 
fighting  or  start  orating  around  an 
imaginary  peace  table. 

Since  we  are  in  this  war.  my  philoso- 
phy is  that  every  citizen,  no  matter  who 
he  is.  should  exert  his  utmost  energy  in 
winning  the  war.  This  should  apply  to 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  all 
others. 

Maybe  we  are  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  do  our  part  in  this  war  In 
spite  of  all  the  confusion:  with  our  ofB- 
cials  charged  with  taking  too  much 
power,  or  not  taking  enough;  with  the 
President  accused  of  wanting  to  be  a  dic- 
tator; with  Members  of  Congress 
smeared  in  every  investigation,  especially 
those  who  tried  to  keep  this  country  out 
of  war;  with  the  action  of  Congress  In 
their  attempt  lo  save  tax  money  by  in- 
variably taking  it  out  of  U^e  food  pro- 
ducers of  the  Nation  at  a  time  when  we 
must  have  food  and  when  we  know  food 
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will  finally  win  the  war;  with  Conrress 
labeling  every  wo:kcr  a  crinimal  If  he 
rt•^u^ps  to  wcrk.  no  miiUor  wli^.t  the  rea- 
Eon;  V.  ilh  member.-,  cf  the  Cabinet  in  open 
disorder  r.mon^  tliem  '.ives;  v.-ith  Con- 
gre  3  r?i  ins  a  hue  r.nd  ery  against  every 
adm;ni.-iraticn  head  w.th  the  sio'^an. 
"Dovn  viith  the  bureaucrats."  no  maiter 
how  tn\  ial  the  occasion  may  be;  and  with 
adir.ni-^irat-.rs  i'ncrin7  Ccnc;ro-:s  in  rc- 
trl:al."n.  All  this  in  the  m.t.l.-t  of  war. 
That  i?  the  picture  of  h.o'.v  we  are  all 
putting  forth  our  beit  cfT-jrts  to  win  the 
war. 

H'-'.er  for  onc^  is  ritilU.  Ho  says.  "I 
don't  want  to  b  rub  \Va.  h.n-rton  because 
it  mi'-ht  clear  up  the  confusion  existing 
there." 

The  re.«pon.slbiUties  of  the  Pre-ident  on 
the  war  front  are  supremely  preat.  It 
wa.s  only  becau.sc»  of  his  insi.stence  that 
the  Allies  drive  the  enemy  cut  of  Africa 
that  th€  job  was  dene.  This  s'cm.s  to 
nink  v^ilh  MacArthur's  success  in  slop- 
pinK  the  Jap.T,nc.-,e.  The.^^e  are  the  two 
bright  spots  in  cur  success  thus  far. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  should  for- 
get about  politics  and  how  to  put  the 
administration  in  the  hole,  and  in.-;tead 
should  try  to  make  it  just  a  Utile  easier 
for  the  Pre:s!dent  to  function.  He  is  a 
great  American,  and  so  are  Memljers  of 
Conrress,  tho^e  heading  the  administra- 
tion? and  those  actually  conducting  cur 
forces  on  land.  sea.  and  in  the  air.  We 
are  all  trying  to  do  one  thmg — defeat  our 
enemies — and  I.  as  one  Mem.ber  of  Con- 
gress, am  wilUng  to  put  cur  war  effort 
ahead  of  personal  and  party  considera- 
tion. I  am  willing  to  eat  "crow"  and  live 
on  it  if  we  can  win  this  game  we  are  in 
now. 

Those  in  America  who  would  like  to  be 
President  should  look  at  the  situation 
we  are  in  now  and  honestly  ask  himself, 
"Would  you  like  to  be  President?" 

Tliis  Congress  has  placed  itself  open  to 
criticism.  In  the  last  few  days  we  have 
legislated  fur:ou5.'y — we  have  made  more 
mistakes  than  we  have  in  the  paft  9 
year.s.  Just  at  a  time  when  we  want  the 
farmers  to  increase  the  r  ucreage  cf  wheat 
15.000.000  acres,  we  repeal  their  iii£ur- 
ance.  Everyone  in  th!s  Congiess  ought 
to  know  how  essential  food  is — we  want  to 
increase  that  supply.  We  insure  every 
one  in  the  world,  tree  of  charge,  but  we 
Withdraw  from  the  farmer  what  httle  in- 
surance he  has.  The  principal  reason 
why  we  are  making  all  these  fundamental 
blunders  is  that  some  want  to  adjourn. 
They  say  it  is  too  hot,  and  for  the  last  4 
days,  it  is  too  cold.  We  have  not  the 
stamina  to  stay  on  the  job  and  give  our 
actions  due  consideration.  Suppose  the 
soldiers  en  the  front  should  say  they 
wanted  time  off  for  2  months  and  shot 
away  their  ammunition  at  random  and 
pulled  out  for  a  rest.  What  would  the 
Nation  think  of  them?  Are  we  in  any 
better  situation?  Can  we  not  stay  here 
and  logically  think — when  the  soldiers 
have  to  stay  in  line  to  be  shot  up? 

If  we  pack  up  now  and  leave  behind 
this  mass  cf  ill-considered  legislation,  just 
because  we  want  a  rest,  you  can  imagine 
the  reception  ycu  will  get  at  home. 
Th.ose  who  are  fanning  these  flajtnes  for 
an  adjournment  need  ret  fear  they  will 
not  get  home — it  may  be  possibly  that 


they  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  stay 
home  after  the  next  election.  If  we  quit 
cold  and  leave  our  post  are  we  supnort- 
ing  the  President  and  the  war  effort? 
Who  would  want  to  be  Pre.<^ident  with 
a  Congress  that  has  not  courage  enough 
to  stay  on  the  job? 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exLcnd  my  remains  m  the  Rec- 
OFD.  I  include  the  following  addrcis  of 
Gov.  Dw.ght  Griswold,  of  Nebrar^ka.  de- 
livered at  the  Govtrnnrs'  Ccniereace 
hcid  recently  at  Columbus.  Ohio: 

Thi3  conference  of  Governois.  meeting  in 
a  war  year.  Is  very  properly  Ci^r.cernmij  it- 
Eclf  largely  with  two  m.'itters.  One  lias  to  do 
With  finding  new  means  of  £S3i?iing  with 
the  wiunln:;  of  the  war  while  the  other  re- 
hires to  planning  for  the  cU.ys  of  peace.  My 
remark^  have  to  do  with  the  Ir.f.er  problem 
primarily. 

In  discussing  planning  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  remark  recently  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
F  Kettering,  head  cf  the  research  depart- 
ment of  Ger.eral  Motors  Coip.iration.  He 
beheves  in  plannu  g  but  cautioned  that 
much  of  what  is  now  dco.gnr.tcd  as  ■plan- 
ning "  Is  merely  "wishing."  He  then  went 
on  to  dcscribo  the  diffc.ence  between  the 
two.  "If,"  he  t-aid,  "you  are  e.-ipectir.g  human 
nature  to  change,  tliat  is  mtrely  wishing." 
I  am  one  who  agrees  with  him.  I  fetl  that 
the  present  is  the  time  when  we  should  be 
planning  f  jr  the  dr.ys  to  come,  i:ut  I  feel 
that  this  pl.inning  should  be  d.  ne  by  those 
in  a  position  to  know  something  of  human 
nature,  with  all  its  strengths  and  witli  all 
its  weaknesses. 

I  am  al.^o  inclined  to  the  bfiief  th.it  too 
much  cf  cur  planning  Is  restricted  entirely 
to  the  post-war  period.  Tlicre  is  a  tendency 
to  proceed  on  the  askunv^tlon  that  we  can 
go  on  Indefinitely  as  we  i^re  today  and  that 
tuidcnly  there  will  be  a  declaration  of 
peace — som.cthmg  like  the  CLmmg  of 
Christmas  morning,  wh.en  sjmrijody  turns 
on  the  lights  and  shouts,  "Merry  Chri£tmas!" 
There  seoms  to  be  a  fctllr.g  that  there  will 
be  a  signal  like  tiaat  and  then  we  will  all 
bustle  arv  und  and  open  up  our  packages  of 
plans  and  bcg.n  living  by  them. 

Actually,  the  facts  are  that  this  antic. patcd 
post-wfti  era  may  be  several  years  away  arid 
one  of  cur  great  needs  today  is  for  better 
planning  for  what  very  well  may  b?  a  long, 
drawn-out  war.  I  think  we  should  adjust 
our  planning  to  be  of  immediate  u.se  in  this 
current  period — th!s  period  that  bep  ns  now 
and  continues  until  the  day  peace  comes. 

I  he  young  men  who  are  flghting  th.s  war 
are  anxious  to  finish  th'^ir  Jcb  so  that  they 
can  return  to  the  United  States  they  Icve.  the 
United  States  that  offers  them  cppcrtunit'.es 
and  all  the  hundreds  of  little  freedoms  and 
liberties  they  think  of  as  a  part  of  heme  in  a 
peaceful  democracy.  But  If  we  do  net  solve 
our  manpower  and  inflation  problems  new, 
these  young  men  will  take  off  their  un. forms 
and  make  the  bitter  discovery  they  have 
foeght  lor  a  mirage. 


I  believe  It  is  the  first  desire  cf  our  men  in 
eervice,  once  th.s  war  is  done,  to  leturii  to  a 
nation  whose  domestic  life  is  founded  upon 
Individual  effort,  wh...~e  eccncinic  i;sttm  is 
based  upon  the  working  premise  that  private 
Industry  is  able  and  eager  to  supply  men  and 
women  with  the  material  th.ngs  ih?y  need 
for  enjoyable,  consirucnve  living.  In  other 
words.  I  cannot  believe  that  cur  returning 
soldiers  want  a  jingle-jangle-Jinijle  e.v.istence 
fed  by  evnthetic  work  on  a  governmcnially 
glorified  "work  Projects  Administration  p:o- 
grnm. 

As  we  look  about  us  today,  we  see  that 
the  war  is  being  won,  net  bet-ims?  our  Guv- 
erument  is  doing  a  good  job  of  handling 
our  domestic  economic  problems,  but  because 
our  boys  are  proving  to  be  valiant  and  coura- 
geous fighters,  and  betfsuse  private  industry 
is  producing  the  armament  that  is  needed 
to  win  this  kind  cf  a  v.ar  In  re  cnt  years 
no  tvro  groups  have  bcon  so  criticized  and 
maligned  as  have  been  those  er.jn^od  in 
business  and  as  have  tscn  our  youn;;;  pecple. 
and  yet  during  tlie  past  year  and  a  halt  It 
is  these  tv.o  groups  which  have  proven  to 
be  our  country's  real  depcnditble  .'^ource  nf 
strength.  In  spite  of  obf^tnictions  that  have 
been  placed  in  the  path  of  buriiies?.  our 
Industrial  leaders  have  gone  ahead  pnd  d'  ne 
a  splendid  Job',  and  today  tiiey  are  producing 
war  goods  at  a  peak  above  anything  of  which 
we  ever  dreamed. 

But  we  need  better  planning  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  this  war.  wKh  more  cf  the  neces- 
sary money  rai-cd  by  taxTicn  and  the  bal- 
ance raised  by  lcn^;-time  bonds  in  the  hands 
of  individuals.  E'^nds.  dt:e  virtually  upon 
demand,  can  wreck  our  economy  wh"n  the 
war  Is  over,  and  bonds  held  by  banks  are 
directly   Inflationary. 

We  need  to  have  demonstrated— as  we 
ha^e  been  told  so  oft?n— that  the  people 
must  sacrifire  here  at  heme.  Up  to  date, 
our  only  fiitanclal  sacrlUces  have  been  to 
pay  bnck,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  a  portion 
of  the  Incroa'-ed  pay  and  increa.sed  profits 
that  the  war  has  brought  to  us.  There  are 
very  few  civilians  whc-ie  standard  of  living 
has  really  been  lowered  because  of  the  war. 

We  need  to  fi-'ht  ini'.ation  with  a  holy  hate, 
V;e  need  hlchcr  taxes,  lowered  incnmes;  we 
mu't  learn  that  wc  can't  fi^ht  a  world  war 
and  a  war  acainft  infntion — and  both  suc- 
cessfully—without straining  b-'th  our  eco- 
nomic and  our  philosophical  resource?.  But 
if  we  do  not  win  this  war  aeiainst  inflation, 
this  war  on  the  home  front,  then  the  country 
to  which  our  victorious  fij;htlng  men  return 
will  be  one  of  defeat  and  dcsolaticn. 

We  need  better  plaining  today  for  the 
fijiiting  cf  this  home-front  war.  Our  lead- 
ers must  act  as  statesmen,  not  a?  dema- 
gotrues;  they  must  preach  a  life  of  Individual 
responsibility,  rot  cf  ea^e — and  if  tiiey  do 
not  so  act,  they  will  be  faithless  to  the  trust 
our  fighting  men  have  left  in  the'r  hands. 

But  it  is  pr'"per  also  that  we  are — and 
should  b? — thinking  cf  the  .special  problems 
that  will  face  us  when  the  nten  are  mustered 
out  and  turn  Into  the  paths  of  pf'^ce.  Per- 
haps the  word  "planning"  is  overused,  but 
there  are  some  facts  we  had  better  face  realls- 
ticilly. 

Never  has  man  seen  such  a  large  portion 
of  the  world  completely  tern  from  its  previ- 
ous standards,  as  it  has  seen  during  the  past 
few  years.  This  very  disrupt icn  of  cur  way  cf 
living,  and  cf  our  habit  of  thir.k  ng.  forces 
us  to  do  seme  planning  for  the  future.  Never 
before  has  there  been  a  war  whicii  iias  caused 
sucii  terrible  physical  destruction,  but  at  the 
same  time  allowed  sri'-nce  ar.d  tcehnology  to 
advance  so  rr.pidly.  Peace  will  bring  to  the 
world  the  greatest  prchleir.s  of  phy.?ical  re- 
construction in  history,  and  ju^t  as  mobil.i'a- 
ti-^n  for  war  here  in  our  country  has  caused 
ttrr.iic  rcadjustntent.  both  of  men  and  minds. 
60  by  the  same  tckon  will  a  readjiistmcnt 
from  war  to  peace  bring  other  monstrous 
problems. 


And  v.e  h.-:J  bettor  be  rear.-*ic  in  our  ccn- 
tcmpl.iti  in  of  this  post-war  future  and  receg- 
nize  that  deep  as  is  the  faith  of  the  m.-ijonty 
of  our  people  In  the  doctrine  of  free  enter- 
prise, that  Eincere  as  is  the  desire  cf  our 
young  men  fcr  individual  achievement,  they 
will  never  again  permit  another  period  of 
terrific  unen-ploymeut  without  den.ar.ding 
that  the  Government  take  ce^ntrol.  Let  us 
not  blind  currc've?,  either,  to  the  fact  that 
a  minority  cf  our  citizens  already  feels  that 
Eociallsm,  or  communism,  or  complete  gov- 
ernment control  in  some  form,  is  better  tlian 
a  system  cf  private  enterprise,  and  that  its 
members  are  working  to  see  their  beliefs 
inaugurated.  Another  serious  depression 
would  recruit  millions  for  their  ranks.  In 
short,  the  free  enterpri^^e  system,  the  mighty 
champion  cf  our  present  sirur-le  for  sur- 
vival, may  be  pounded  to  pieces  before  it  has 
a  chance  to  catch  its  breath,  may  be  tum- 
bled to  ruin  by  the  shock  of  post-war  ad- 
justment. At  least,  such  a  danger  is  evident 
to  me. 

I  am  sure  that  no  system  cf  povcrnment 
operation  can  produce  goods  and  raise  liv- 
"Ing  s'andaids  rs  does  a  system  of  private 
Industry,  but  the  political  situation  is  such 
that  wo  who  feel  that  way  must  see  that 
private  indu.-try  i.s  prepared  to  fiirnish  em- 
ployment to  pecple  when  this  war  is  over. 
It  reouiies  sor.ie  planning  rleht  now  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  10,000  000  men  taking 
off  their  uniforms  and  the  20.000.000  men 
end  women  coming  out  of  war  plants  shall 
have  some  place  to  go  to  work.  I  thank 
God  that  the  leaders  of  American  business 
are  planning — planning  now — to  do  this  very 
thins.  The  Comm.ittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment, the  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other 
groups  are  working  constructively  to  meet 
readjustment  problems  that  will  arise. 

Every  clenient  will  be  present  in  this 
Cotmtry  for  a  tremcndotis  boom.  New  proc- 
esses, i.cw  devices,  new  gadgets  will  be  com- 
ing outo  the  m.irket  as  a  result  cf  war  devel- 
oiMiicnts;  thrilling  s'cries  are  even  now  com- 
in,.;  to  us  from  ntodern  indu.'trial  laborato- 
ries, The  development  of  new  alloys,  espe- 
cially the  lieht  metals,  the  use  of  plastics, 
new  synthetic  products — all  of  thefe  scien- 
tific changes — are  goln^;  to  bring  onto  the 
market  new  prexlucts,  and  they  are  going  to 
bring  Into  the  market  new  demands.  We 
wiil  have  available  in  our  labor  supply  sev- 
eral million  new  mechanics,  while  people 
with  money  saved  ore  going  to  be  present 
with  a  large  list  of  desires.  They  are  going 
to  want  to  buy  new  automobiles,  airplanes, 
hemes,  home  heating  and  cooling  devices, 
tractors,  farra  machinery.  Jewelry,  furniture, 
everything  which  they  have  been  unable  to 
buv  during  the  war.  One  prominent  banker 
told  mie  a  few  weeks  aro  that  he  expected 
the  5  years  following  this  war  to  be  the 
biggest  bocm  period  this  Nation  has  e\er 
seen.  He  predicts,  instead  of  unemployment, 
a  period  when  it  will  be  Impossible  to  find 
peop'e  to  do  the  work  that  will  need  to  be 
done. 

But  if  industry  following  this  war  is  to 
have  a  chance  to  make  goed,  then  certainly 
Industrv  must  have  proper  laws  under  v,hich 
It  can  function.  It  needs  tax  laws  which  are 
written  before  the  taxing  period  staits.  It 
needs  tax  laws  which  pre  Intended  to  help, 
not  punish,  and  which  permit  industry  to 
m.ake  a  profit  and  use  some  of  it  for  new 
developments.  Our  statutes  must  be  In  ac- 
cord with  economic  law  if  cur  Nation  is  to 
pro.spcr. 

And  private  Industry  m.ust  also  cb'^erve 
economic  law.  it  must  steel  itself  to  reject 
the  s.  ft  way  of  life— that  cf  depending  on 
the  Gcvernment  If  anyone  is  about  to  go 
br'  ke  because  of  some  new  development 
wh  eh  promises  threatening  competition,  he 
sh-j-ild  not  rush  to  the  Government  to  keep 
th.s   new   product    oil   the   market.     If   the 


burgy  makers  cf  this  Nation  had  kept  the 
autc mobile  builders  from'  ever  developing 
their  machine,  they  would  have  only  held 
baek  the  pr*  grc-^s  cfthe  world.  We  need  the 
constant  de\vloi!ment  of  new  products,  per- 
haps mrkmg  other  items  worthless,  btu  it  is 
fill'  part  of  the  great  competitive  Industrial 
sytcm  that  makts  us  strong. 
'  We  all  realize  that  we  will  be  living  in  a 
changed  world.  We  are  not  going  b.-'.ck  to 
the  "cood  old  days."  In  my  judgment,  we 
will  have  social-security  laws,  laws  protect- 
ing the  rlyhts  ol  employees — many  kinds  cf 
GovcrnniLnt  reeulatiens  v.iii  bo  ceniiuued. 

In  connection  with  these  rcgulat  ;ry  laws, 
however,  I  call  your  atttnti-^n  to  one  mat- 
ter— the  importance  of  which  is  often  over- 
looked. It  is  this — that  the  general  atii- 
tude  and  desire  of  the  person  adm  nistering 
any  law  can  be  a  tremendous  inlluence.  I 
have  found  that  if  a  person  wants  to  do  a 
ccrcain  thirg.  he  will  easily  find  cxeu.es  why 
it  should  be  done.  If  he  wants  to  find  ex- 
cuses why  it  should  not  be  Came,  they  are 
Just  as  easy  to  discover.  My  wife  even  says 
that  the  same  rule  applies  when  I  talk  about 
going  on  a  burning  cr  fishing  trip.  Under 
certain  conditions,  I  can  always  find  that  I 
am  not  particularly  busy  and  that  anyway 
I  have  some  business  in  that  secticn  of  the 
country.  By  the  same  token,  the  attitude  cf 
the  agency  administering  rer-ulatory  law  is 
tremendously  important.  We  need  those  in 
charge  who  are  tr\ing  to  use  these  laws  to 
assist  private  industry  to  function  more  effec- 
tively. We  do  not  need  tliose  who  are  lock- 
ing for  reasons  why  private  industry  must 
fail. 

I  have  said  that  we  must  plan  to  give  in- 
dustry a  chance  to  operate.  Our  statutes 
should  recognize  that  he  who  makes  a  profit 
can  be  a  good  citizen,  that  in  fact  a  re- 
invested profit  is  the  source  of  new  employ- 
ment. 

If  we  are  to  care  for,  perhaps,  a  million  dis- 
abled veterans.  If  we  are  to  provide  a  social- 
security  program  and  freedom  from  want  for 
those  who  do  not  work,  then  it  means  that 
those  v.ho  do  work  must  carry  that  load  of 
expense.  We  will  need  to  stimulate  new  in- 
dtistry,  new  processes,  and  new  inventions. 
We  will  want  to  urge  the  development  of  bet- 
ter equipment  and  better  machinery.  We 
will  need  to  provide  for  the  selling  cf  more 
items  at  a  more  rapid  and  contlnU'^us  pace 
than  ever  before.  In  other  words,  there  will 
have  to  be  more  business  and  It  will  need  to 
be  more  dependable.  Our  lawmakers  will 
need  to  be  friendly  toward  industry  and  cur 
tax  laws  and  other  enactments  m.u^t  en- 
cctirage  and  reward  Industrial  growth. 

Too  many  cf  the  organizations  now  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  post-war  period  are  merely 
planning  for  the  spending  cf  wealth  and 
there  is  not  ennu:,h  attention  to  tlie  creation 
cf  new  wealth  for  everyone  to  share. 

By  now  it  should  be  an  accepted  truth  that 
ycu  cant-ot  have  more  to  divide  an;ong  peo- 
ple \%h"n  less  is  being  produced.  I  rm  told 
ihat  the  decade  from  1930  to  1940  Is  th:  only 
10-year  period  In  our  history  when  this  Na- 
tion made  no  net  gain  In  wealtli.  S.^arcity 
and  an  increase  in  cur  standard  cf  living  do 
not  go  band  in  hand. 

Following  a  war  It  is  natural  that  people 
should  seek  relaxation  from  its  strain  by 
desiring  to  return  to  the  peaceful  days  they 
knew  in  the  past.  But  if  tliere  he  some  in 
this  country  who  expectantly  look  for  a 
return  to  normalcy,  to  them  I  convey  my 
condolence.  The  normalcy  they  thought 
they  knew  will  not  be  back.  Progress  Is  a 
stairsteps  of  change,  each  step  followed  by  a 
plane  of  new  normalcy.  The  task  we  face 
Is  not  one  of  return.  It  is  rather  to  take 
from  our  past  the  things  we  feel  certain 
will  be  most  useful  in  the  new  normalcy 
ahead. 

No  statesman,  and  no  political  party,  seek- 
ing addtd  power  should  advocate  a  policy  of 


merely  Ijelne  against  what  has  been  done 
or  what  is  being  done  today.  What  the  peo- 
ple want  and  must  liave  is  an  opportunity  for 
t>ettcr  days  tlian  tliey  have  ever  kncwn.  To 
m.reiy  oppose  what  has  been  dene  has  no 
appeal.  It  holds  no  h.  pe  fir  future  years. 
It  13  too  abundant  in  sterlhty. 

Is  it  not  lltne  fcr  a  clear-cut  pattern  of 
domestic  enterprise?  The  ru=h  of  war  post- 
poned a  climax  In  the  festering  problem  of 
Bovernmental  control  cf  business  and  indus- 
try but  let  no  one  mistake,  that  problem  is 
still  with  us  There  is  need  for  planning  that 
has  the  courage  to  reach  cut  and  grip  this 
is'UC — to  take  the  firm  position  that  private 
enterprise  is  not  a  whipping  boy  but  is  an 
Bsret  vital  to  democracy  and  is  to  be  treated 
as  such.  Ey  new,  certainly.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  American  pecple  expect  their  Gov- 
ernment to  Insure  tliem  against  acute  want. 
It  mu-t  also  be  made  clear  that  the  premiiuns 
for  tins  insurance  are  to  be  treated  as  an 
expense  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of 
private  citizens.  Bu'^iness,  and  resulting 
profits,  must  be  encouraged.  We  must  meet 
this  challenge,  not  by  following  a  demagog, 
but  boldly  by  refusing  preferment  to  those 
who  desire  authority  so  that  they  may  ham- 
string our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

And  what  of  the  distorting  aCaictlon  that 
has  attached  it; elf  to  the  labor  movement? 
Why  must  our  planners  accept  the  premise 
that  tc  say  "No"  to  the  scowling  demands  ot 
a  minority  in  the  ranks  cf  labor  constitutes 
a  vicious  attack  upon  labor  any  more  than 
saying  "No"  to  the  bigoted  Insistence  of  a 
minority  in  the  ranks  of  management  con- 
stitutes a  vicious  attack  upon  our  industrial 
system?  There  is  a  middle  ground,  a  fair 
ground,  and  It  must  be  found  or  the  laborer 
will  be  knocked  down  the  long  flight  of  stairs 
he  has  climbed  so  painfully.    • 

To  speak  of  planning  is  to  speak  of  ad- 
vancement. It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
step  fcrward  and  stand  still  at  the  same  time. 
But  elem.entary  r.s  is  this  natural  law.  It  Is 
the  fiist  realization  that  we  must  obtain  If 
we  are  to  pilot  the  course  to  lasting  achieve- 
ment in  the  years  ahead. 

m  contcmp!ating  this  change  it  is  vital 
that  we  carefully  safeguard  those  elemenU 
essential  to  retention  of  democratic  funda- 
mentals. I  believe  that  individual  rights 
should  head  this  priority  list  of  American 
possessions. 

No  matter  how  academic  we  make  It  sound, 
we  cannot  e.-cape  the  final  conclusion  that 
the  es.-ence  of  our  way  of  living  lies  in  our  in- 
sistence that  in  this  country  the  individual  la 
the  important  entity.  It  is  the  Individual 
who  is  to  have  the  right  to  control  his  des- 
tiny so  long  as  he  acknowledges  the  same 
rirht  for  othcis. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when,  through 
change,  we  alter  this  basic  conception,  we 
will  no'  longer  have  the  democratic  life  that 
we  are  fighting  to  preserve.  It  is  Important, 
then,  that  we  keep  the  individual  in  mind 
as  we  plan  fcr  the  solution  of  the  tremen- 
dously complex  problems  we  face.  I  am  not 
one  to  contend  that  regulation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  some  extent  can  be  entirely 
avoided.  Surely,  we  must  admit  that  such 
great  problems  as  transportation,  the  Integra- 
tion cf  iPbor  and  Industry,  marketing  and 
price  controls— to  cite  a  few — can  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked  without  sweeping  regula- 
tions. But  I  insist  that  the  way  In  which  the 
regulation  is  applied  Is  highly  important. 
Many  of  these  problems  are  so  extensive  that 
States  cannot  cope  with  them  alone,  but  it 
does  not  loilcw  that  we  can  successIuUy  apply 
complete  Federal  regulation.  The  point  is, 
we  m.ust  take  care  lest  the  regulation  rides 
roughshod  over  the  individual,  and  the  best 
way  to  insure  against  this  is  by  keepir-  the 
controlling  authority  close  to  the  p:  •  s. 
What  Is  needed  is  a  plan  whereby  the  Fc-c::! 
Government  will  be  the  general  director  and 
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ttie  I'cal  levels  cf  Govemmcnt  the  admlnls- 

L^t  lis  never  ferret  that  much  of  this 
N.r.ons  greatness  f|)::r.ii.s  from  our  In.sist- 
ente  that  the  hundreds  of  lltt'.e  desires  of 
the  Individual  have  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression Trivial  as  som«  of  thet-e  desires 
•eem— the  urge  to  boo  the  umpire,  to  go 
flthlng,  to  ■•tell  o£r"  the  boss,  to  write  the 
editor— trivial  as  they  seem,  the  satlsractlon 
of  them  and  the  hundreds  like  them.  Is  the 
Ingredient  that  gives  our  American  life  lt« 
■est,  its  flavor,  and  its  desirability. 

Our  need  la  for  men  who  appreciate  that 
democracy  U  not  a  mechanical  vehicle  to  be 
Streamlined  with  engineering  proficiency  to 
transport  Its  people  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed  to  some  coldly  efficient  never-never  land 
where  living  Is  done  by  national  rote. 

We  can  well  afford  now  to  fully  grasp  the 
plea  of  the  poet: 

"God  give  us  men:  a  time  like  this  demands 
Great  hearts,  strong  minds,  true  faith  and 
ready  hands; 
Mim  whom  the  lust  of  office  cannot  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  arKl  will; 

Men  who  love  honor;   men  who  will  not 

lie.- 

Otir  planning   must   include   the   demand 

for    leaders    who    recognize    democracy    as    a 

thing  of  beauty,  of  loc^l  color,  gracious  and 

dacent  and  understanding.    For  It  la  within 


dcmocrncv  that  can  be  found  our  f.resldos 
and  our  f.Tmilies  For  it  on  eve.y  continrnt 
our  men  11.  ht  trday;  for  its  continuance,  we 
here  at  home  have  the  duty  to  plan,  aud  woili, 
and  pray. 


Comparison  of  Income-Tax  Payments 
Durii^  the  2  Calendar  Years  1942  and 
1943  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Canada 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  5,  19i3 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting herewith  a  statement  and  tables 
that  were  prepared  by  the  Honorable 
Randolph  E.  Paul,  General  Coiin.scl  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. They  are  self-explanatory  and 
as  follows: 


T..'y.c  1  s'lows  the  sum  of  income-tnx  pay- 
ments during  the  2  cnlendflr  years  1942 
end  194.3  in  the  United  States,  Unred  King- 
dom, and  Canada  The  United  Sratcs  data 
assume  that  the  1911  llabi:ity  is  paid  In  1942 
and  that  the  full  current  liability,  includ- 
ing net  Victory  tax.  i.s  paid  dunng  the  cal- 
endar year  1943  The  unfor'j;iveu  portion 
cf  1942  liability  is  payable  in  1944  and  1945, 
aud  Is  therefore  not  included  in  this  table. 

The  Canadian  methc  d  of  reaching  a  pay- 
as-you-go  system  calls  for  paying  the  un- 
forgiven  portion  (one-half)  of  the  1942  tar 
during  1943  and  1943.  in  additlr.n  to  the 
taxes  which  would  <  thcrwise  be  payable  dur- 
ing those  years.  The  Canadian  tax  shown 
in  the  table,  therefore,  repre.cnts  2' 2  years' 
liabilities. 

NO    P.\Y-.\S-TOI7-CO    IN     ENCUND 

British  taxpayers  are  not  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis.  While  there  Is  a  system  of  col- 
lection at  source  in  Great  Britain,  such 
amounts  are  not  applied  in  payment  of  the 
current  liabilities.  Further,  the  surtax  In 
Great  Britain  Is  on  behalf  of  the  scccnd  priT 
year's  liability.  That  is,  tax  payments  In 
19-12  include  Inconie-tnx  liability  for  1941  and 
surtax  liability  for  1940.  and  tax  payments 
In  1943  include  lnccm?-tax  liability  for  1942 
and  surtaK  liability  for  1941. 

Comparison  of  incrme-tax  liability  with- 
out regard  to  the  year  of  payment  Is  shown 
In  table  2. 


Tabu  1.— Comparison  of  income-tax  payments  during  the  2  calendar  years  1942  and  lDi3  in  the  United  States.  United  Kingdom,  and 

Canada  at  selected  levels  of  net  income 
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«  AssuniM  ISMI  liability  p-iid  in  liM2  an<l  full  cunvnt  li.U.ility  pail  in  lDt,\    Inclu  Irs  nr  t  \  !■  tciry  ta.T,    S  l.t  ry  t.ix  based  OD  Victory  tax  net  Income,  which  is  assuraci  to  6e 
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Tabu   2.— Comparison    0/   income-tax   liabilities  and    effective   rates   under  prc-ent  law  in  the  United  States.  United  Ki'gdo^-i.  and 

Canada  at  selected  levels  of  net  incoriie 
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» iDL-iudi--  net  \  n.t.>ry  tax.     Victory  tAi  bi^td  on  Victory  taj  net  income,  which  is  assunicd  to  to    '9  of  nc  t  irc^:: 


WHT    PUCX    CXINTBOL    DDnCCT-T 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  In- 
come taxpayer  in  England  or  In  Canada 
will  pay  from  200  to  300  percent  more  in 
taxes  for  the  combined  years  1942  and 
1S43  than  the  same  taxpayer  would  pay 
In  the  United  States  for  those  2  years. 


Price  control  is  more  difficult  in  our 
country  because  Congress  has  not 
siphoned  off  enough  of  the  excess  pur- 
chasing power.  The  citizen  with  $2  in 
his  pocket  can  well  afford  to  pay  $1  in 
taxes  in  order  to  keep  the  remaining  SI 
a  sound  doUur  and  one  that  will  purchase 


the  normal  amount  of  food  and  other 
essentials  rather  than  krcp  both  dollars 
and  have  their  pui  aliasing  power  reduced 
to  a  very  small  anicunt.  This  is  one  time 
that  people  siiculn  gladly  pay  taxes  in 
order  to  prc'cci  the  value  of  their  wages 
and  salaries. 
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The  Attempt  of  the  0.  P.  A.  to  Cover  Up 
Its  Own  Sins 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

OF    OKL.'iHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.\TIVES 
Monday.  July  5.  1943 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
papers this  morning  carry  the  headlines 
"Meat  shortage  worse  yet." 

Last  night  on  Theodore  Granik's 
American  Forum  of  the  Air  Russ  Nixon. 
a  representative  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  who. 
I  under.stand.  is  one  of  the  official  ad- 
vi-ser.s  of  the  O.  P.  A.,  charged  in  sub- 
.■^tance  the  American  farmer.s  as  being 
respon.<ib!e  for  the  food  crisis.  He  com- 
pared the  American  farmers  and  pro- 
ducers of  meat  with  John  L.  Lewis,  and 
further  charged  that  the  farmers  and 
producers  of  meat  are  responsible  for 
the  shortage,  and  that  they  are  now 
carrying  on  a  meat  strike  comparable  to 
tl:e  "recent  strike  in  the  coal  industry. 
His  shameful  performance  in  this  respect 
dt^mands  his  immediate  elimination  from 
anv  official  capacity,  advisory  or  oiher- 
wi^e  with  the  O.  P.  A.,  or  any  other  gov- 
ernmental   position   requiring   integrity. 

The  dislin'iuishcd  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Rogers],  who  was  bud- 
dying  with  Mr.  Nixon  on  the  program, 
charces  the  Republicans  with  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  mess  the  O.  P.  A.  has 
made  in  the  food-distribution  program, 
all  of  which  reminds  us  of  what  the  eld- 
erly practitioner  said  to  the  young 
lawyer  who  was  .iust  starting  out  in  the 
law' practice,  ''When  the  law  is  on  your 
.«=ide.  and  the  facts  are  auam.st  you.  give 
the  fact.N  hell.  When  the  facts  are  on 
your  side  and  the  law  is  against  you.  give 
the  law  hell.  When  you  liave  neither 
the  law  nor  the  facts  on  your  side  and 
both  are  against  you.  give  your  opponent 

hell." 

The  subsidy  insistence,  ol  course,  is  a 
political  gesture,  de.-igned  to  gather 
votes  for  the  fourth  term  from  the  labor 
and  industrial  consumer  sources  to 
which  the  President's  advisers  look  for 
sufficient  backing  to  keep  him  in  the 
White  House  for  as  long  as  he  lives  or 
wishes  to  stay. 

The  President's  stooges  are  for  the 
plan  for  political  purpo.^es.  The  labor 
and  industrial  consumer  proups.  which 
are  practically  identical,  are  for  it  be- 
cause it  means  cheaper  food,  albeit  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  taxpayers. 
Otherwise  there  is  consistent  opposi- 
tion to  the  plan.  Practically  all  farm 
organizations  opposj  it.  Food  distrib- 
utors oppose  it.  The  individual  farmers 
oppose  it.  Common  sense  opposes  it. 
And  the  argument  that  only  such  sub- 
sidies—consumer subsidies,  mind  you, 
not  producer  subsidies — can  prevent  in- 
flation is  "bunk."  pure  "bunk."  Borrow- 
ing money  from  all  the  taxpayers  to 
make  living  cheaper  for  the  highest  wage 
groups  cannot  prevent  inflation.  It  will 
help  speed  it. 

But  subsidies   provide   a   measure   of 
control  over  the  farm  producers,  where- 


as the  logical  method  to  ease  the  food 
situation,  by  allowing  fair  prices  to  the 
producer  at  the  market  place,  will  give 
the  farmer  a  degree  of  independence 
from  the  bureaucrats  which  he  has  not 
had  for  vears  under  the  New  Deal. 


Meat  and  Food  Production 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moudav.  July  5,  1943 

Mr,  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
this  day  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
William  H.  Schlicht,  a  substantial 
farmer  of  Manchester,  Washtenaw 
County.  Mich.  The  farmers  in  this  com- 
munity have  for  many  years  fed  lambs 
for  the  market.  Tlie  lambs  are  pur- 
chased  from  the  rangers  in  the  fall, 
fattened,  and  sold  on  the  market.  The 
wool  is  often  clipped  before  the  lambs 
are  sold. 

Mr.  Schlicht  is  a  typical  lamb  feeder 
in  our  community.  He  has  written  me 
a  letter  in  his  own  way  giving  the  details 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  1,050 
lambs  last  fall,  their  recent  sale  after 
shearing,  and  the  amount  of  the  wool 
clip  now  on  hand.  It  all  adds  up  to  the 
fact  that  if  Mr.  Schlicht  sells  his  wool 
under  present  conditions,  he  will  sustain 
an  actual  loss  of  $4,140  on  his  annual 
lamb-feeding  venture.  This  is  most  in- 
teresting in  view  of  present  discussion  in 
reference  to  farm  prices,  subsidies,  and 
.so  fcrlh. 

In  short,  Mr.  Schlicht  has  an  actual 
investment  m  this  transaction  of  $18,- 
202.17,  less  S7.702,  the  sale  price  of  the 
lambs,  and  he  has  not  included  as  a 
charge  against  the  lambs  his  own  labor 
and  facilities  in  canng  for  them  during 
the  feeding  process. 

Mr.  Schlicht  cannot  afford  to  take  this 
less  of  $4,140,  Neither  can  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  consumer  ask  the  farmers 
of  the  country  to  take  such  losses. 
Surely,  if  our  farmers  are  not  to  be  al- 
lowed at  least  the  cost  of  production 
for  the  food  which  we  consume,  then 
those  same  farmers  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce.  It  is  just  plain  arithmetic. 
It  is  just  common  sense.  It  is  just 
financial  necessity  that  the  farmers  be 
given  consideration  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  privilege 
granted  to  me,  I  include  herein  Mr. 
Schlicht's  letter,  together  with  the  item- 
ized statement  in  connection  with  the 
transaction  of  which  he  complains.  Mr. 
Schlicht's  statement  is  as  follows: 

M.ANCHESTER.  MicH.,  July  2,  1943. 
Hon    E   C   Michene:    M.  C, 

Wa.'<hington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  led  1.050  lambs  and  I  am  send- 
ing you  their  return  up  to  date  as  far  as 
muttcn  is  concerned.  The  lambs  shore  9.500 
pounds  ol  wool. 

I  find  difficilty  in  selling  It.  As  I  under- 
stand the  law  I  must  first  get  man  No. 
1  to  handle  it.  He  gets  I'j  cents  per  pound, 
or  $143.     Then  to  grade  it  at  2^3  cents  costs 


S237.  Then  pay  the  freight  to  Cleveland,  I'i 
cents  per  pound,  or  $143.  Then  1  must  leave 
off  I'a  cents  per  pound  to  the  Credit  Cor- 
poration Bank  or  $107.  making  a  grand  total 
cf  8630. 

The  ceiling  price,  I  am  told,  Is  44  cents  after 
taking  off  6':  cents,  leaving  a  net  price  cf 
37  i  cents.  Now  9.500  pounds  of  wool  at 
37' j  cents  totals  $3,456.25.  These  1,043  fat 
lambs  sold  for  a  total  of  $10,500. 

You  will  note  the  wool  would  have  to  sell 
at  80  cents  per  pound  to  break  even. 

If  you  can  clarily  my  mess  I  am  in  I  would 
be  very  grateful  Show  this  letter  to  some 
of  the  bosses  and  tell  them  I  am  not  going 
to  feed  any  mere  lambs  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

Yours  vevy  truly, 

WiLU.\M  H.  Schlicht. 

-  Co.'-t  of  Iambs  be/ore  sale 

First  co:^t  of  1,050  feeding  lambs..  $10,  956.  58 

Freight  charges  from  Texas 

For  10  pounds'  shrink  on  1,050 
he:id   at    14   cents 

For  leed  in  transit  at  Montgom- 
ery, 111 

For  hay  consumed  in  4'2  months' 

For  grain  consumed  In  4'^ 
months'    time 

For  interest  on  loan  of  $11,480.48. 
For  shearing  whole  flock  at     22 

cents    each-- 

For  electric  current  for  shearing 

machine 

For  extra   labor  for   feeding  and 

tying  up  wool 

For    trucking    from    railroad    to 

farm   5  miles 

For   premium   on    $10,000  special 

insurance,  4'j   months 

For  twuie   for   fleeces 

For  lambs  l0!-t,  10  head 


523.30 

1. 

400,00 

48.00 

1 

800,00 

2 

000.00 

180.00 

231.  la 

10,00 

480  00 

44  00 


30  00 
15.00 
90  00 


Outgouig  cxpenre 

Fveieht  to  Cleveland.  3  cars 

Yardage    at    Cleveland 

Hay    at    Cleveland   yards 

Commisison  for  selling  3  cars 

157  lambs  trucked  to  Detroit,  60 

mile.'^ 

Com,  yardage,  and  hay 

Total. 


17.808.00 


101  46 

108,04 

41.07 

66  00 

32  00 
45.60 

394,  17 


Grand   total.. 18,202,17 

$18,20217  less  $10,500  leaves  $7,702,  The 
wool  stands  me  at  37' ;i  cents  per  pound; 
tlie  9,500  pounds  net  me  $3,562.50.  Tben 
$7,702  less  $3,562.50  costs  to  me  of  wool  leaves 
a  lo-ss  of  $4,140.  This  represents  this  lone 
farmers  reward  for  putting  over  80.000 
pounds  of  mutton  on  the  market  and  enough 
wool  to  make  2,000  soldiers'  uniforms. 

I  am  going  to  quit  feeding  lambs.  I  don't 
want  to  do  this  but  these  rules,  regulations, 
and  unreasonable  requirements  are  forcing 
me  witli  many  other  small  businessmen  to 
the  wall. 


War  Over  There,  Brawls  Over  Hera 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF    CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondojj,  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


broadcast  by  John  Paschall.  editor  of  the 
Journal,  on  the  Views  of  the  Nvws  period 
on  station  WSB.  Wednesday  evening : 

I  bellpve   It  uaa   Geor^re   E'.lot   who  wrote 
•*We   are    all    Islands   shouting   lies    to   eacli 
other    acres    a    sc;i    of    misunderstanding." 
Tliat  w;^  a  dramntic   way  of   pointm'^   cut 
the   difflctilty    vt    human    bcmgs    In    under- 
Eiftnc!:t:g  cach  other.    Speaiing  so  often  cnt 
of  our  prrjiidiccs  Iritrad  of  cur  minds,  cur 
words  make  mure  clamor  than  sense.     The 
result  13  misundersianrfm?  and  even  chars. 
In  a  democracy  it  Is  essential  that  we  m.:'&e 
an  etTorl  to  understand  each  otner  and   to 
compuse  cur  diSercncea.     We  need   to  looic 
f^r    pi  jnts    of    B::ree;nent,    rather    than    fcr 
6(ime'hin;  else  to  f.iU  cut  about.     Otherwise 
the  demccratic  p.-oces^ts  beg  djwn  In  a  sea 
of  m:sur.deri5tandiiig  and  a  storm  of  v.-oids. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  of  war  which  has 
brought  us  many  victories  and  growing  con- 
fidence m  the  final  tnumph  of  the  United 
Nations.  vsTe  suddenly  find  that  we  are  not 
doing   EO   well    on    the    heme    front.     Many 
Bens.fcle    ob--ervers    ere    becc  mlng    disturbed    j 
over  this  detcrloraticn  cf  domestic   morr.b. 
A.  far  b.ick  as  Mr.y  28,  one  fcrf.iri-ht  editor. 
Mr.     Vir^inlus    Dabney.    cf     the    Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  sensed  this  slump  In  home 
front  morale  and  discussed  It  in  a  challeng- 
ing editorial  entitled;   "Wanted:   A  Rededl- 
catlcn  for  America." 

Perhaps  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  make 
thu  fine  editonal  the  subject  of  tonight's 
discussion. 

"The  fundamental  reason  why  the  war  Is 
going  badly  on  the  home  front."  caid  Editor 
Dabney.  "the  reason  why  the  country  is  con- 
fronted by  successive  demands  from  grasp- 
ing blocs  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  infla- 
tion Icoms  at  a  greater  and  greater  threat. 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  fact  that  the  national 
attitude  toward  the  crisis  is  wron'.?.  We  are 
tryin.g  to  turn  a  fight  fcr  survival  into  a  Iree- 
lor-all  grab  for  higher  wages,  higher  prices, 
and  higher  profits. 

"Did  any  ccuntry  ever  win  a  battle  fcr 
existence  In  this  way?"  asks  the  editor. 
"Can  the  will  to  victory  be  forged  from  the 
greed  of  this  group  or  that,  each  determined 
th.1t  Us  living  sUtdards  shall  not  su.Ter,  even 
In  the  greatest  war  history  has  seen.' 

"Some  woii:d  be  Inclined  to  say  that  most 
of  our  difficulties  stem  from  John  L  Ltwis 
and  his  effort  to  sandbag  the  country  In  this 
great  emergency.  Tliat  Is  not  true.  If  there 
wa«  not  something  radically  wrong  with  our 
attitude  toward  the  war.  Lewis  cculd  never 
have  got  to  the  place  where  he  can  defy  the 
Nation  almost  at  will. 

"Basic  to  all  our  troubles."  thinks  the  Vir- 
ginia editor,  "would  seem  to  be  that  too  many 
of  us  are  seeking  to  get  something  out  of 
the  war.  Instead  of  to  put  something  into 
It.  •  •  •  That  Is  not  true  cf  all  of  u.'', 
of  course,  but  even  a  blind  man  can  see  that 
millions  of  others  are  trying  to  get  rich  on 
the  war.  or  at  least  to  lrapro\e  their  mcde 
of  living  while  It  is  in  progri'ss." 

Some  of  the  blame  fcr  this  state  of  affairs 
Mr.  Dabney  pU.cts  on  the  shoulders  cf  the 
President,  who.  he  says,  has  given  lip  service 
to  the  need  for  lower  living  standards  fcr  the 
duration,  and  then  belied  his  words  by  his 
actions.  He  feels  that  the  administration 
has  encouraged  the  unions  to  demand  more 
and  more  at  a  time  when  It  ought  to  have 
been  Impressing  upon  them,  and  everybody 
e'se.  the  necessity  cf  living  on  less  and  less. 
He  quotes  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  to  show 
that  Industrial  wages  were  upon  March  1, 
1943,  an  average  of  57  1  percent  since  January 
1.  IMl.  while  living  costs  were  up  only  21  4 
percent.  Hence  there  Is  no  good  reason,  says 
be.  *hy  organized  labor  should  be  capitaliz- 
ing en  this  emergency  to  force  greater  and 
greater  concessions.  On  the  contrary,  there 
ts  every  reason  why  the  administration 
should  b«  uaing  its  best  efforta  to  persuade 


labor  to  cease  Its  constant  demands,  and  why 
It  should  employ  stronger  means  than  meie 
persuasion,  if  necessary, 

"But  It  ha«n't  done  it."  continues  Fditcr 
Dabney.  "Whether  a  Republican  admlnLs- 
tratlcn  would  be  more  satisfactcry  in  this 
regard  Ls  anybody's  gues.s.  Certainly  the 
Republican  record  in  Con2rcs.s  on  several 
measures  most  vital  to  the  winning  of  the 
v.-rr  could  hardly  have  been  worsa  •  •  '. 
Both  major  pciitical  parties  are  evidently 
lacking  in  the  detcrmlnaticn  to  fcrijc  in  tl.la 
Nation  the  sort  of  spirit  which  h?ld  Lm.n- 
grad  fcr  months  in  the  face  of  tho  mc?t  tre- 
mendous onslaughts  the  German  Welir- 
n-.acht  could  threw  against  it.  and  which 
saved  Britain  In  1940,  when  Gcering's  Luft- 
waffe rained  death  and  terror  from  the  skies 
for   a   hundred    days   and   nights. 

"Let  It  not  be  imagined,"  says  the  editor, 
"that  organized  labor  is  the  only  element 
of  the  American  population  which  Ls  dere- 
lict in  this  emergency.  T'ne  average  farmer, 
like  the  average  laborer,  is  wholly  patriotic, 
but  the  farm  loljby  in  Warhingtcn  is  out 
to  get  what  It  can  out  cf  the  situaticn  And 
are  the  farm  and  labor  blocs  the  only  sin- 
ners.' Not  at  all.  Every  grasping  manu- 
facturer who  puts  profits  abcve  the  public 
welfare  Is  Just  as  antisocial  and  unpatriotic 
as  a  striking  union,  or  a  farm  croup  which 
tries  to  undermine  the  Government's  pro- 
gram." 

He  then  cites  the  report  of  the  Truman 
Committee  concerning  the  faking  of  steel 
by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Corporation,  steel'  Icr 
use  cf  the  United  States  Navy  and  the 
Unlt?d  States  Maritime  shipyarcis  and  fcr 
lend-lease.  He  recalls  the  indictment  of  of- 
ficials of  the  Anaconda  Wire  &  C.ible  Co., 
cf  Marion,  Ind.,  on  charges  of  con.'-p.iary  to 
defraud  the  Government  through  the  sale  fcr 
military  use  cf  wire  aiU^eJ  to  be  detective; 
the  indictment  of  officials  of  the  National 
Bronze  &  Aluminum  Foundry  Co.  at  Cleve- 
land, on  charges  of  violating  the  sabotage  law 
and  consp:riug  to  defraud  the  Government; 
the  Indictment  cf  the  Baker-Lockwocd  Man- 
vifacturlng  Co  ,  of  North  Kansas  City,  and  cf 
four  persons  ^n  a  ch.ar^e  of  coru'^pirlrg  ca 
contracts  involving  more  than  $7,000,000 
worth  cf  aircraft  accessories.  He  mentions 
the  fines  imposed  in  a  New  Jersjy  court  on 
nine  companies  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
fix  prices  on  Unitrd  States  Navy  orders  for 
150.000.000  worth  of  caole. 

"Indictments  are  not  convictions."  s.nyj 
the  editor  In  fairness,  but  "hundreds  u;  n 
hundreds  cf  cases  Involving  alleged  w.  r 
frauds,  from  minor  chiseling  to  conspiracies 
totaling  hich  Into  millions  i.f  dollani.  are  in 
various  stages  of  Investigation  and  prose- 
cution by  the  Federal  authoritie."?.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  many  employers  in  this  ccuntry 
are  Just  as  guilty  of  sabotaging  the  war  ef- 
fort   as   are   striking    labor   unions  ' 

"All  of  this  signifies."  concludes  Mr  Dab- 
ney, "that  a  canker  of  selfishness  and  self- 
Indu'.gence  Is  eating  away  our  integrity  as 
a  nation.  We  are  treated  to  the  spectacle  of 
manufacturers  deliberately  turning  cut  de- 
fective steel  fcr  cur  ships,  labor  unions  reck- 
lessly defying  recognized  Governnient  .  gen- 
cles  in  the  hope  of  forcing  w...se  mcrea;  es, 
and  farm  organizations  tiy.ng  to  hgh-p:es- 
sure  Congress  into  unwarranted  concessions. 
It  is  all  part  cf  a  pattern  which  has  been 
woven  from  complacency  and  greed.  It  is 
not  only  hamstringing  the  production  of 
guns  and  munitions  at  hom.e,  but  it  is  under- 
mining the  morale  of  our  boys  en  dozens  of 
foreign  fronts.  •  •  •  This  etTort  to  turn 
the: war  into  a  grab  bag  fcr  the  Nation  Is  the 
oniy  thing  which  can  defeat  us  new.  We 
are  our  own  worst  enemies.  We  need  and 
we  must  have  a  rededicntion  of  American 
people  m  the  spirit  of  Geoige  Wa;hingi.  n 
and  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  George  Rogers  Cv.i 
and  Nathan  Hale.  Otherwise  we  are  In  dan- 
ger of  losing  our  battle  for  survival  at  hcn.e, 
even  il  somehow  we  manage  W  win  it  abroad." 


We  believe  Editor  Dabney  has  called  the 
turn  on  what  is  basically  the  matter  on  the 
heme  front.  We  can't  conscient.ously  dismiss 
this  Indictment  by  abuse  of  John  L,  Lew.s, 
Congress,  or  the  President. 

The  =tcnn  that  ha-'=  broken  over  Washington 
was  brewtd  in  the  Nation.  You  and  I  are  a 
part  of  it.  Despite  American  casualties  of 
87.304  of  which  15  OCO  were  killed  in  action 
or  died  of  wounds,  our  petty  diiferences  at 
home  still  consume  much  of  our  time  and 
thought  and  inflame  cur  passions  and  preju- 
dices. 

Writing  from  an  American  bomber  station 
somewhere  In  England.  John  Steinbeck,  fa- 
mous novelist,  now  a  war  correspondent, 
brought  Atlanta  Journal  readers  the  reactions 
of  otir  soldiers  to  the  antics  of  the  pecple 
tack  home.  "It  seems  to  me."  said  the  waist 
punner  cf  a  bomber  crew  who  was  quoted  by 
Mr.  Steinbeck,  "it  seems  to  me  that  the  folks 
fit  home  are  fighting  one  war  and  we're  fight- 
ing another  one.  They've  got  theirs  nearly 
won  and  we  have  Jtist  started  on  ours.  I  wish 
they'd  get  in  the  same  war  we're  In.  I  wish 
they'd  print  the  casualties  and  tell  them  what 
its  like.  I  think  maybs  that  they'd  lilte  to 
get  in  the  same  war  were  in  if  they  cculd  get 
It  to  do." 

Isn't  it  about  time  v.-e  got  Into  that  war 
over  there  and  stcp;:)ed  these  brawls  ever 
here? 


Post-War  Settlements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKCriA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  5   {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  2i) .  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  a.-^k  unanl- 
rr.ou.s  consent  to  l.ave  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recohd  an  editorial  en- 
titled "We  Rai.^e  a  Q'.ie.^tion."  publi.=^hed 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  June  30, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  orderf  d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WE    R.USE   A  QCESTIOM 

The  people  who  are  aiming  to  destroy  the 
American  Republic  have  adopted  a  new 
strategy.  Tlicy  are  try.ng  to  get  Congress 
and  the  major  parties  to  adept  pleasantly 
altruistic  resolutions  asserting  America's  de- 
votion to  peace  and  her  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  other  nations  in  achieving  it. 

It's  a  neat  trick.  Everybody  Is  for  p^ace 
and  almost  everybody  believes  that  our  Gov- 
ernment can  contribute  something  to  the 
prtvention  of  war.  Accordingly,  v.'hen  a  res- 
olution which  vaguely  expiessrs  the  ccmmcn 
hope  is  presented,  little  opposition  is  en- 
countered, If  only  because  there  la  nothing 
to  oppose. 

You  can't  saw  sawdust,  Tliese  resolutions 
never  say  anything  about  what  is  to  be  done 
with  Germany,  Japan,  or  Italy;  they  offer  no 
opinion  about  the  Polish  frontiers;  and  tho 
one  thing  they  avoid  most  sedulously  Is  a 
description  of  the  m^clianism  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  that  is  to  be  set  up.  All 
the  difScult  questions  and  all  the  controver- 
sial subjects  are  eliminated. 

And  so,  mure  often  than  not.  the  resolu- 
tions are  adopted  with  almost  no  opposition. 
The  m-.n  who  voted  for  them  did  so  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  committing  themselves 
to  nothing.  The  schemers  sit  back  and  smile. 
They  realize  thai  the  vague  phrases  in  due 
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time  can  be  quoted  as  evidence  that  those 
who  voted  for  them  favored  whatever  scheme 
for  subordinating  our  Government  and  de- 
stroying our  institutions  may  be  put  forward 
at  the  peace  table. 

The  plot  Is  to  foreclose  opposition  In  fu- 
ture. The  way  to  meet  these  subversive  tac- 
tics today  is  to  insist  that  the  do-gc-oders 
drop  all  thi  ir  pvetenses  and  present  a  clear- 
cut  plan  of  international  cooperation  that 
can  be  examined  on  Its  merits. 

Before  endorsing  any  plan  for  a  post-war 
scttiomeut.  Americans  want  to  know  what 
sacrifices  It  may  entail  and  what  commit- 
ments in  money  and  men  it  requires  of  us. 
Under  what  circumstalice.?  will  we  be  bound 
to  fight?  Wh;it  assumptions  regarding  Amer- 
ican in^titutiona  and  America's  role  in  in- 
teiiiational  aflalrs  are  implicit  in  it? 

In  the  belief  that  candor  now  will  avoid  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  future  we  propose 
to  ask  a  number  cI  .'specific  questions  of  those 
who  are  prc-entir.g  the  resolutions  for  adop- 
tion and  we  prc}•o^e  to  keep  on  asking  until 
the  questions  are  answered.  The  Nation 
win  readily  recoenize  that  a  refusal  to  reply 
can  mean  only  a  purpose  to  evade  and  deceive. 

The  first  que.nicn  is  this:  Do  you  admit 
that  the  American  Revolution  was  the  great- 
est evt-ni  in  the  history  of  human  progress? 


Race  Riots 


Subversise  Activities — Race  Trouble 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  5,  1943 
Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
difference  brtVvcen  me  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  IMr.  Hoebs]  is  that 
I  believe  when  a  man  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll  is  found  to  be  subversive  he  ought 
to  be  rr  moved  from  that  pay  roll  at 
once. 

I  understand  that  Vice  President  Wal- 
lace is  goin.u  to  Detroit  to  advise  the 
people  wn'dt  to  do  about  race  troubles. 
I  hope  he  does  not  go.  I  hope  he  fol- 
low.^ the  lead  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who, 
I  understand,  has  decUned  to  go;  because 
if  he  gees  there  he  will  find,  if  he  in- 
vesugates.  that  this  race  riot  was  pro- 
moted by  the  Communi.st  Party. 

He  should  leave  that  propositton  to  the 
people  of  Michigan  to  settle.  Let  them 
solve  it  llicmselves  in  their  own  way. 

Do  you  think  we  want  either  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Wallace  to  come  to  Mo- 
bile. Ala,,  or  to  Centerville,  Miss.,  or  to 
Beaumont.  Tex.,  to  try  to  tell  us  how  to 
solve  the  race  problem?  They  would 
onlv  make  bad  matters  worse. 

I  can  tell  you  now  that  these  race  trou- 
bles ai-e  beam  promoted  right  here  in 
Washmcton.  and  all  over  the  country,  by 
tlie  Communist  Party. 

Anv  man  or  any  woman  who  has  con- 
doned tlie  forcing  of  white  women  to 
work  in  Government  departments  under 
or  beside  of  Negro  men,  when  they 
knew  it  was  offensive  and  dangerous  to 
them,  is  not  a  proper  person  to  send  out 
to  tell  the  rest  of  the  country  how  to 
solve  the  race  question. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  that 
the  only  way  for  whites  and  blacks  to 
^ct  alon?  is  to  have  complete  segrega- 
tion of  the  two  races. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
ceived by  class  hatred,  nurtured  by  greed, 
selfishness,  and  ambition,  the  recent  race 
riot  in  Detroit  was  but  the  reaping  of 
the  crop  .sown  when  the  seed  of  intoler- 
ance, of  disregard  of  personal  and  prop- 
erty rights  was  planted  in  the  sit-down 
strikes  of  1937  and  subsequent  years. 
Then  violence,  disregard  for  lawful  au- 
thority were  rampant,  tacitly  encouraged 
by  at  least  one  high  official  of  Michi- 
gan and  by  the  national  administration. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Madam  Per- 
kin.*^,  referring  to  the  ouster  of  employees 
from  their  usual  places  of  employment, 
to  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  private 
property,  to  rioting,  v.ent  so  far  as  to  say 
that  no  court  had  declared  sit-down 
strikes  illegal.  She  thus  lent  the  stamp 
of  Federal  approval  to  the  riots  of  that 
period. 

The  unbroken  connection  between 
those  days  of  bloodshed  and  the  more 
recent  ones  is  so  clearly  pointed  out  in 
a  letter  from  Detroit,  printed  in  the 
United  States  News  of  July  9,  that  it  is 
printed  herewith: 

Another  Letter  From  Detroit 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

PACE  riots  will  NOT  BE  PREVENTED  BY  HUSHING 
UP  THE  FACTS  ON  THE  CAUSES  THAT  UNDER- 
LIE  THESE    UNFORTUNATE  CLASHES NEED   FOR 

INTELLIGENT  DISCUSSION  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
RACES  AFFECTED  SO  THAT  ADJUSTMENT  MAY 
BE    ACHIEVED 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  hush  up 
what  happened  in  the  race  riots  at  Detroit. 
The  tendency  Is  derived  from  a  belief  that 
the  less  said  about  it,  the  better.  But  thafg 
a  way  really  to  promote  more  rumor  and  more 
turmoil.  For  indignation  and  hate  are  easily 
svndicated  throughout  the  Nation,  especially 
where  the  potentiahties  of  race  friction  exist. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  helpful  to  begin  to 
understand  the  background  of  Detroit's  race 
conflict.  Last  week  we  received  a  letter  from 
the  Christian  clergyman  in  Detroit  whose 
comments  on  the  strain  in  that  city  between 
management  and  labor  appeared  on  this  page 
last  month.  This  second  letter  is  also  worth 
careful  reading.     It  follows: 

"The  riots  her?  are  fevers  of  a  city  sick 
with  hate.  Right  now  we  are  looking  for 
some  group  to  take  the  rap.  We  should  be 
doing  some  grade  A  repenting.  It  Is  always 
easier  to  throw  stones  at  somebody  else  than 
to  cast  ashes  on  your  own  head.  Perhaps  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  a  case  stick  against  that 
ever  present  fifth  column.  Or  perhaps  we 
shall  drag  some  "-crewball"  Kluxers  out  for  a 
big  investigation  with  news  reels  and  all.  If 
we  cculd  only  find  a  Japanese  or  two.  the 
thing  would  be  solved.  The  trouble  with 
most  of  the  Germans  Is  that  they  are  some  of 
our  best  workmen  in  war  plants.  Some  folks 
propose  that  it  was  the  Jews  who  did  it,  but 
that  does  not  quite  stick,  for  It  was  the  Jew- 
i.-^h-owned  stores  that  got  the  worst  smashing. 
Now,  if  we  would  begin  to  admit  a  few  faults 
of  our  own.  we  might  get  red  faces— but  It 
would  be  good  for  us, 

"How  did  Detroit  get  to  be  the  hate  capital 
of  the  world?  Simply  because  It  is  the  dem- 
onstration city  in  class  warfare.    Here  It  was 


that  systematic  and  effective  attempts  wer« 
made  to  get  everybody  to  hating  the  cap- 
italists. Amusingly  enough.  It  Is  necessary 
now  that  we  make  everybody  capitalists — 
by  getting  them  to  buy  War  bonds — in  order 
to  win  the  world  war.  Here  It  was  that 
we  were  told  that  all  the  trouble  was  with 
nasty  old  Wall  Street.  Our  bank*  were 
closed,  and  the  biggest  one  has  paid^  dollar 
for  dollar  despite  the  looting  by  every  legal 
process.  The  employer  was  next  the  bogey 
man,  plotting  the  ruin  of  the  workers. 

•'Tlie  street  corners  were  filled  with  shout- 
ers  damning  'the  bosses."  The  employers, 
confused  and  badly  led.  sulked  on  over- 
stuffed club  chairs  and  damned  Roosevelt. 
"And  so  hate  became  our  civic  mood. 
"People  here  forgot  that  Intolerance  Is  In- 
fectious. It  Is  like  a  plague  which  strikes 
down  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  native 
and  foreigner. 

"So  the  intolerance,  which  Is  simply  hate 
In  action,  spread.  Two  tense  situations  de- 
veloped, the  one  between  Jew  and  Gentile, 
the   other   between   white   and   Negro. 

"As  In  every  pestilence,  there  were  the 
great  numbers  who  tried  In  every  way  they 
could  think  of  to  prevent  the  spread.  But 
there  are  those  who,  forgetting  the  laws  of 
moral  sanitation,  spread  the  plague  of  hate. 
In  the  old  days  many  believed  that  a  good 
plague  now  and  then  was  necessary  for  the 
health  of  a  community.  So  today  there  ar© 
those  who  believe  that  a  bit  of  rioting  now 
and  then  'will  put  them  In  their  place.' 

"You  see,  many  people  here  not  only 
thought  the  riots  would  come  but  they  had 
no  alternative.  Men  would  make  great 
speeches  for  tolerance  and  then  privately 
tell  you  that  some  direct  action  would  have 
to  be  used. 

"That  Is  what  confused  the  police  in  those 
first  20  hours.  The  police  did  not  know 
whether  to  treat  this  like  a  strike  or  like  » 
riot.  In  a  strike  the  police  are  merely  referees. 
Their  btisiness  la  to  see  that  the  rumpus 
does  not  spUl  over  too  much.  If  they  In- 
terfere to  protect  property  or  personal  rights, 
they  are  taking  sides  in  the  game  and  bang 
goes  their  badge.  Don't  Jump  on  the  police 
about  that.  They  were  Just  citizens  who 
were  In  a  tough  spot  and  who  failed  to  get  a 
clear  lead  from  the  top  as  to  what  to  do.  They 
did  what  they  thought  best,  and  that  simply 
was  not  good  enough. 

"Then  Governor  Kelly  came  from  Columbtis. 
The  great  declston.  when  the  Governor  came, 
was  that  this  was  to  be  Ueated  as  a  riot  rather 
than  as  a  strike. 

"We  have  had  worse  troubles  here  In  De- 
troit. But  they  were  clashes  between  eco- 
nomic classes  and  not  between  color  classes. 
Clashes  between  economic  classes  are  ac- 
cepted as  'democracy  In  action.'  People  get 
killed,  stores  are  looted,  neighborhood  ten- 
sions are  aggravated,  but  this  Is  'winning  so- 
cial gains.'  Nor  should  the  worker  be  blamed 
for  that  any  more  than  the  man  whose  body 
Is  full  of  strep  germs  should  be  blamed  for 
running  a  fever.  It  all  depends  on  whether 
you  are  going  to  look  at  hate  and  Intoler- 
ance as  a  disease,  no  matter  where  it  happens, 
or  whether  you  are  going  to  call  hate  and 
Intolerance  a  democratic  process  when  It  gete 
going  between  people  who  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  time  clock  and  call  It  a  riot  when 
they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  color  line. 

"Now  what  were  some  of  the  common 
people  doing  while  the  rioU  went  on?  The 
common  man  was  a  hero.  Without  much 
leadership  and  with  little  understanding  laf 
principles  Involved,  thousands  of  ordinary 
citizens  worked  without  sleep  to  care  for 
the  wounded  and  to  drain  off  the  pus  of  hate. 
"One  of  my  brother  ministers,  &  Negro, 
knew  that  among  300  families  In  his  area 
Just  3  families  were  the  active  trouble- 
makers. He  went  Into  these  homes  Ume  end 
again  to  cool  c£t  their  tempers. 

"One  large  union  had  tolerance  pickets 
out.  These  went  from  store  to  store,  to  the 
gates  of  the  plants,  and  on  the  busses.    They 
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J-,lr^  r.attira'.iy  In  the  c.^nveisat.or.s  ar.d 
•sho:  the  rumcrs  dead  en  tr.ht.'  They  s:ud 
li:mple  thln-s  in  \x'..  cH  Uipy  h.td  iHCii 
ccacherf— 'Groat  hor.dllncs  In  Berlin  tcmor- 
rcw."  'L-^l's  net  be  root -suiters,'  Let's  keep 
cur  rr.oirhs  shut  jc.d  our  hcac  s  cjt  1.' 

•'In  c:.-'  Inrre  pl'^i.t.  the  unlcn,  together 
with  repr^sejjutiv  3  cf  var.cufe  rroup-  in  the 
c  a~.nn!::.ty.  hr.d  rtc  •crnzcd  th.it  there  arc 
c:\r!.e:s  if  hnte  j'.ist  i;:i  thi're  a.e  c\rncr3  of 
tyrhcid.  A  q':iet  study  \^3S  m^ric.  er.d  in 
tl'U  plant  a  l:-w  dojen  n^"n  and  wcmc:;  were 
quictiv  mtrrricwed.  Tlie  thlnps  which  h  .d 
gore  wror.s;  In  thr.r  own  pm>lional  set-ups 
•were  pr.  bfd  and  r.l  Ir.i.st  pp.r  ly  cured. 

"To  lolate  and  treat  carriers  cf  hate  la 
ft!i  act  of  moral  fanlt:it:on.  T!ie  time  will 
ccir.c  wtien  wc  will  sf>e  that  hate  Is  a  dl'euse, 
and  we  w;ll  treat  the  hawker  of  hate  as  we 
treat  the  peddler  of  diseased  meats. 

"Attt  r.vj'.s  were  made  to  solve  this  problem 
by  fcrcini;  the  Issue.  To  try  to  make  the 
Ne:^ro  and  wh:te  love  each  other  by  legislating 
beyond  the  moral  sen"*  of  both  Is  to  repest 
the  mistake  of  prohibition.  If  a  parent  tad 
two  chik.ren  who  were  not  getting  along  to- 
gether, he  would  not  try  to  make  them  like 
each  other  by  tanking  their  heads  together. 
And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  was  attempted 
here.  To  try  to  make  people  get  along  with 
each  other  by  forcing  them  together  Is  as 
•enslble  as  trying  to  make  teetotalers  by  tak- 
IntT  away  the  bottle.  There  Is  another  way 
and  wc  should  begin  It  now. 

'"We  have  been  on  an  emotional  binge  since 
the  last  war.  L3t'8  admit  It,  face  it,  and  be 
Bcrry  fcr  it.  A  big  dose  of  repentance  Is  the 
greatest  single  thing  we  could  do  to  Increase 
our  war  output.  Just  as  a  few  people  cor- 
rupt a  community  by  peddling  the  germs  of 
hato,  so  a  few  people  purify  a  community  by 
promoting  the  sulfa  of  personal  realism.  Tol- 
erance is  not  the  antidote  for  hate.  Tolerance 
Is  the  healthy  tone  of  a  well  civic  body.  We 
ehall  never  get  tolerance  by  dabbing  sick 
cities  with  Iodine  of  nice  gestures.  Only  per- 
sonal repentance  goes  deep  enough  to  kill 
hate." 

There  Is  need  of  self -examination  among 
groups  as  well  as  Individuals.  We  ar?  too 
prone  to  think  that  the  only  way  to  solve 
human  dUHculties  is  by  flshtlng  and  too 
prone  to  believe  also  that  In  race  rlota  only 
the  irresponsible  are  to  blame — as  If  they 
aJcne  loie  th  'ir  heads. 

But  there's  a  history  back  of  every  race 
riot.  It's  related  to  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  peoples  of  different  races 
live.  The  failure  to  recognize  possible  con- 
flict ani  to  assume  It  will  solve  Itself  Is  Juft 
as  much  evidence  of  Irresponsible  citizenship 
as  letting  each  Individual  deal  with  situations 
of  this  kind  when  they  become  acute. 

Many  northern  cities  in  recent  years  have 
felt  the  Impact  of  Immigration  from  the 
Bouth.  The  economic  condition  of  the  Negro 
has  vastly  improved  and  will  continue  to  im- 
prove as  high  war  wages  are  paid  in  an  era 
of  scant  manpower.  But  precisely  because 
this  Introduces  nev*  sociological  aspects  Is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  the  problem  has  not 
existed  Ijefcre. 

There  are  Intelligent  persona  in  the  white 
and  Negro  raf^s  who  have  dealt  before  with 
this  challenge  to  human  adjustment  Their 
advice  should  be  sought.  Committees,  for 
Instance,  are  meeting  in  Richmond.  Va.,  In 
which  memljers  of  both  races  are  sitting 
down  together  to  think  out  a  Eolutlon. 
Amerienns  know  that  race  difflcultles  can,  In 
time  of  war  especially,  produce  a  dangerous 
form  of  disunity.  But  the  outbursts  are  not 
COnflred  to  wartime.  The  National  Capital 
Itself  saw  a  shameful  race  riot  a  few  months 
after  the  close  of  World  War  No.  1. 

It  la  not  by  any  means  a  problem  that  can 
be  s<-)lved  by  mere  conference.  It  requires  a 
sympathetic  approach,  a  frank  assumption 
that  color  differences  will  remain  and  that  it 
la  not  posaible  to  change  human  nature  sud- 


dcr.ly.     It  Is  rather  t'^nt  we  nva-A  deal  wiili 
the  difflculties  renllstically. 

The  l.-iuo  is  not  cue  that  can  be  resolved 
by  suppres.sion.  It  cr.n  be  helped  by  an 
at  andonrr.cnt  of  the  haie  method  ainl  by 
di?:.-a£s:onite  cli^cusslcn  anions  the  civic- 
m:nded  leadership  of  our  ccmn.unities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  riots  are  not  democracy 
in  action,  nor  do  th-/  aid  in  winning 
social  gains.  The  levyinr;  of  trib'ute  is 
still  extortion  though  practiced  'cy  union 
racketeers. 

Tiie  remedy  is  cbvicus.  The  remedy 
is  eaual  ju.stice  under  law,  respect  by  all 
for  la-.v,  and  orderly  proceduie. 


Refugees  Making  Good 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  strange 
as  it  may  seem.  Hitler  h?.s  at  last  created 
a  benefit  for  the  United  States. 

Among  those  who  have  escaped  Hit- 
ler's persecution  and  who  have  souait 
refuge  on  our  shores  are  eight  Nobel 
pnzs  winners.  Their  genius  and  talents 
are  now  at  our  disposal. 

In  this  connection,  the  newcomers 
generally  have  created  many  new  indus- 
tries. They  have  brought  new  trades  to 
the  United  States  and  are  makmt;  here 
articles  which  were  heretofore  imporied, 
such  as  fine  leather  goods,  perfumes,  Vi- 
ennese knit  goods.  Karlsbad  v.afers. 
Diamond  cutters,  so  essential  to  war  in- 
dustries in  the  manufacture  of  precision 
instruments,  have  brought  to  us  their 
skills  from  Belgium  and  Holland. 

In  this  coimection  I  herewith  submit  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  written  by  Dr.  Jacob  Billikopf, 
director  of  Labor  Standards  Association, 
Philadelphia,  entitled  "Refugees  Making 
Crood": 

EETUGEES  UAKING   GOOD 

I  was  deeply  impressed  v^ith  your  editorial 
They  Too  Can  Aid,  in  which  a  stror.g  plea  w?,^ 
made  that  among  those  who  have  succeec'ed 
in  escaping  to  our  shores  there  are  2 '250 
exiles  who  are  a  source  of  lnteilecti:al  war 
pcwer  which  we  have  not  yet  tapped  and 
whose  services  should  be  utilized. 

In  1937  and  1938  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  codirector  of  what  is  now  kncwn  as 
the  National  Refugee  Service.  One  of  my 
tasks  was  to  create  throughout  the  country 
resettlement  committees  for  the  reception  cf 
refugees — confident  that  through  such  in- 
telligent distribution  they  might  more  re.,d- 
lly  be  absorbed  in  American  life  and  civil  za- 
ticn.  The  record  ofcthe  15,000  or  more  refu- 
gees who  have  been  sent  Inland  has  been  re- 
markable. 

Only  this  morning  I  received  a  communi- 
cation from  a  leading  social -service  executive 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  from  which  I  quote  the 
following: 

"You  asked  how  many  refugees  there  are 
now  In  our  city  and  how  many  are  n  relief. 
We  have  between  3.000  and  3,500  refua^'e?;. 
The  refugee  relief  problem  has  become  tri- 
fling. In  fact,  at  the  present  time  there  are 
only  8  casea  en  relief  and  these,  of  courie. 


are  rll  of  a  rciidual  character  with  no  earn- 
Ui'  pjwer  in  tlie  fc^milies. 

"Wc  have,  hov.'ever,  opened  a  utility  shop, 
cbialnin-  Jobs  of  a  simple  chnractcr— nd- 
dresslng  envelopes,  laheiir.s,  folding  material 
for  ma.img,  etc.— and  some  cf  the  so-cailcd 
unemployable  people  will  be  able  to  ea:n 
pj;rt  of  their  requirements. 

"We  are  actually  maiiirg  a  prcflt  en  relief 
disbursed  at  the  present  t.me.  During  the 
month  of  April,  for  example,  we  received 
refunds  en  account  of  relief  previour'.y 
granted  to  emigrcss  which  were  actually  iu 
txc?ss  of  th3  amount  of  relief  disbursed  dur- 
ing tlie  srane  month." 

A  refu:;ee  for  wliom  a  Job  was  fotmd  in 
1933  writes:  "I  employ  now  about  eigl^.t 
persons.  If  it  were  not  fcr  rhortr-ce  of  g-xds 
we  could  employ  many  mc;e.  You  v.-ill  te 
pleased  to  know  that  my  wife  and  I  wi'.l 
shortly  become  citizens  and  that  v. ill  be  one 
of  the  happiest  dnys  of  cur  lives." 

The  alic-ns  v.h )  come  here  are  never  again 
what  they  were  In  the  lands  v.-hence  they 
came.  We  bru!?^^e  them  at  times;  we  set  up 
seme  of  the  nld  wrr'.d  i^arricrs  ecainst  them; 
we  regard  as  Inherited  racial  traits  charec- 
terlstics  common  to  all  people  buistlng  from 
oppression  ar.d  persecuticn;  l;ut  for  all  that 
we  charge  them  and  they  becrme  an  in- 
tegral part  cf  cur  American  civilization. 

As  Clarence  E,  Pickett,  secretary  of  that 
great  humanitarian  Instiiution.  the  Friends 
Service  Corr.mittce,  has  observed: 

'•The  majority  of  the  refugees  have  made 
rich  and  significant  contnbuticn  to  cur 
American  life  and  are  doing  It  with  supreme 
Joy  and  satisfaction." 

Jacob  Billikopf, 
Director,  Labor  Standards  Asaociation, 
r:iiL.\DELPniA,  June  10,  1943. 


The  Outlook  for  tlie  Canning  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

OP    WASHINGTON 

Hi  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  very  definite  threatened  reduction 
of  the  canncrs'  pack  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables this  season  and  the  prediction  by 
many  that  there  may  be  no  canned  prod- 
uct.-? on  the  market  at  all  next  year  for 
civilian  purchasers,  I  am  inserting  a  very 
able  article  in  the  Record  written  by  Mr. 
L.  M.  Jon'V';,  manager  of  the  Washington 
Canncrs  Cooperative,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Mr.  Jone-  is  a  leader  and  expert  in  this 
field,  and  I  recommend  his  article  to 
Congress,  the  administration,  and  the 
country  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  out- 
look for  the  future  and  the  reasons 
therefor. 

The  article  follows: 

Today's  Gitest  Editoriai. 
(By  L.  M.  Jones) 

WASHINGTON    CANNE31S    COOPERATTVB 

In.etcad  !3f  a  bu-y  season  of  packing  fruit 
for  future  consumption,  canners  in  our  ter- 
ritory are  either  shut  dov,-n  or  are  operating 
in  a  very  small  way.  Take  strawberries,  for 
example.  Frc^h  market  prices,  on  which 
the. e  is  no  ceiling,  are  netting  growers  20  to 
24  cents  a  pound.  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tr.\ticn  he.s  fixed  a  price  limit  of  12  cents,  to 
be  paid  growers  by  the  cannsrs.  What  is 
actually  happening  is  that  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
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minisiration  says   we  cannot   can  or  freeze.    ' 
Packers  must  i;ive  the  berries  that  they  nor-    1 
mally  got  In  pa-r  years  to  the  civilian  trade 
fcr  fiesli  conniniption.     This  may  not  be  ad- 
mitted by  th  ui  ;n  t^o  many  words,  but  this  is 
ac'iiialiy  how  it  vorks  out. 

V.'e  have  no  complaints  with  our  crowers 
fcr  receiving  these  hit;h  piiccj  cii  the  fresh 
market,  fjr  they  have  had  some  poor  jcts. 
and  are  cntllled  to  good  prices,  nov.-,  to  make 
up  for  them.  Vv'e  do.  hov.-cver,  object  mo.st 
strcn  -ov.&iy  to  permitting  handlers  of  fies-h 
strav.  oornes  an  unlimited  celling,  iliercby 
dive-rang  berries  fiora  cur  cannry  b: cause 
of  lov»-er  celling.  All  this  is  hav.ns  a  ser.ous 
elTec-.  on  our  costs,  as  strawbcrnts  are  cne 
of  cur  la:c-st  packs.  We  have  lest  heavdy 
in  volume,  wh.ch  means  hlsher  indirect  coft, 
and  we  must  maintain  ail  our  key  men  and 
wcmen  lor  Uuure  p.'.cks  that  we  hope  to 
put  up. 

V\'e  were  informed  by  the  War  Focd  Adaiin- 
Istraiion  that  strawberries  v.-cre  v;anted  lor 
the  soldiers  and  sailers  In  the  shape  ef  siraw- 
bcny  preserves  and  Jams.  New,  under  pris- 
ent  circumstances,  they  will  get  very  little, 
If  any.  We  were  also  Informed  en  several 
occa>icns  that  they  would  fix  it  so  the  Gov- 
err.ment  v.(  u'.d  get  its  requircir.ent.s  of  straw- 
berries; clthi.r  cciiir.g--  would  be  ur.po.-.d  en 
the  fresh  market  or  berries  w  .uld  bo  placed 
on  the  ircfh  market  for  a  certain  number  of 
da\s.  and  for  the  balance  of  the  season  wculd 
be"  divertid  to  canncrs  and  processors  for 
Government  requirements.  The'^e  premises 
have  not  been  kept.  What  Is  true  of  stiaw- 
bernc.-  will  apply  on  all  other  berries,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  much  desired  by  the  Govern- 
me.it. 

A  few  days  aso  we  were  told  that  ccilir.gs 
would  be  placed  on  prunes  and  pears  lnr 
fresh  consunipt:on.  In  view  cf  pa^t  promises 
we  question  whether  or  not  this  will  be  done. 
The  total  estimated  pear  pack  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Is  50  percent  of  last  year's. 
Pre^cnt  Government  requirements  are  50  per- 
cent of  last  year  This  means  that  the  entire 
pack  will  be  needed  by  the  Government  to 
fill  Us  quota,  and  still  there  will  be  a  short- 
pge.  Here.  a?.'iin.  the  fresh  market  is  capa- 
ble of  paying  extremely  high  prices  and  tak- 
ing most  of  the  supply. 

in  normal  times  conditicns  like  these  do 
not  exist.  There  would  be  open  comjietiticn 
fcr  the  fiu:t.  giving  all  interested  proces- 
sors and  shippers  an  equal  opportunity  to 
obtain  It.  The  matter  resolves  itself  Into  a 
question  of  whether  the  Government  wants 
fruit  and  berry  canners  to  operate  this  season. 
Another  source  of  trouble  is  the  wage  .scale 
set  by  the  War  Labor  Board  fcr  canners. 
Canners  In  western  Wa.-hins;tcn  stated  that 
the  minimum  that  labor  could  be  obtained 
for  in  the  Pu^et  Sound  and  Pcrtlar.d  areas 
was  85  cents  tcr  men  and  75  cents  fcr  women. 
Then  we  recciVfd  official  notice  that  wr.ge 
rates  would  he  80 'j  cents  fcr  men  and  ^6-2 
cents  for  women,  the  notice  coming  long 
after  operations  had  started.  Because  of 
this  situation,  we  have  lest  much  of  cur 
eld  help,  with  wages  so  much  higher  in  ship- 
yards and  ether  defense  industries.  We 
have  been  dependent  during  the  summer 
months  on  hich-scliool  bovs  and  girls  to  heip 
in  putting  up  the  pack.  Even  this  age  group 
Is  not  new  obialnable,  as  even  16-year-olds 
have  been  rei.dily  absorbed  in  the  .shipyards 
at  90  to  95  cents  an  hour  fcr  both  beys  and 
girls. 

What  fruit  will  be  canned  this  year  under 
existing  circumstances  must  be  packed  by 
patriotic,  part-time  citizens  who  are  net  con- 
cerned about  what  wages  they  receive  but 
who  believe,  more  than  does  the  Government, 
that  food  can  win  the  war. 

After  being  told  three  times  that  wage  in- 
cre.:  .:s  certified  by  the  War  Labor  Board 
would  be  added  to  canners'  ceilings.  Office  of 
Fn  e-  Administration  scrapped  its  promises. 
and  now  has  come  cut  with  the  statement 


which  practically  means  that  If.  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  a  packer  goes  into  the  red.  It 
will  give  him  some  help  on  the  added  costs 
becaxise  of  the  increase  in  wages. 

As  far  as  the  ceK>perative  canner  Is  con- 
cerned, this  statement  is  meaningless.  It  has 
no  ptcfits  or  Ic-.ses  Its  grcv.er  memb^rsh.p 
is  e  tree  led  throUf;h  the  returns.  If  ci.£ts  are 
h:r.h  and  ceilings  are  unfair,  by  not  tikirg 
ce.re  cf  increa-ed  cesti  of  processing  they 
must  lake  less  for  their  fruit  or  vegetables. 
We.  as  cooperative  canncrs.  believe  firmly 
tl;at  Olfice  of  Price  Administration  shr  ild 
m;.ke  gccd  its  cr:  ^na!  premises  and  not  oiler 
a  meaningless  substitute. 


Look  Ahe3d — Look  South 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  FIORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATRTIS 

Monday.  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request 
permission  to  extend  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record  a  praise- 
worthy editorial  written  by  Stanley 
Parkman,  of  the  Gadsden  County  Times, 
at  Quincy,  Fia.: 

"LOOK    AHEAD LOOK    SOtTTH" 

Quite  a  bit  has  been  said  In  recent  months 
about  post-war  aims  and  plans — most  of  It 
has  been  from  an  International  point  of 
view. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  give  consideration  to 
post-war  plans  of  a'local  nature.  The  South, 
as  a  section,  and  Florida  must  begin  now 
making  plans  for  its  future  after  the  war 
is   won. 

The  South  will  be  greatly  changed  when 
the  war  is  over.  Many  things  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  pre-war  era.  Most  of  the 
prospects  are  bright,  for  the  South  will  have 
a  chance  to  regain  something  that  has  been 
lost  since  the  Civil  War. 

Industry  has  turned  southward  In  recent 
yeai3,  partly  because  of  Governm.ent  en- 
couragement and  partly  because  industry 
found  that  the  South  is  a  fertile  field  for 
its  development.  Much  cf  the  industry  that 
has  come  South  Is  now  Government  owned 
and  serves  a  strictly  war  purpose.  The  com- 
ing of  peace  must  not  mean  that  these  fa- 
cilities will  be  idle.  Plans  should  be  made 
well  in  advance  for  their  conversion  to 
peaceful  production  to  serve  a  world  that 
will  be  hungry  for  their  output. 

Billions  o!  dollars  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
southern  people  and  those  who  will  seek  to 
spend  It  in  the  South.  Of  course  much  of 
it  will  be  In  War  bonds  but  that  will  as- 
svire  an  even  flow  of  surplus  income  to  avert 
boom  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent a  tide  of  depression. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  and  Its  kindred  agen- 
cies was  born  In  the  South  where  it  was 
clearly  seen  how  the  dole  system  brought 
about  a  slowdown  of  personal  Initiative. 
Possibly  businessmen  and  leaders  of  private 
Industry  in  the  South  are  sicker  of  such 
practices  than  anywhere  else  In  the  Nation. 
They  should  take  the  lead  In  seeing  that 
Government  employment  does  not  get  a  hold 
on  people  of  the  South  again.  Plans  should 
be  made  now  to  avert  another  Work  Projects 
Administration  era. 

Tlie  South  must  prepare  Itself  to  employ 
Its  own  people  when  the  war  Is  won.  Poli- 
ticians of  the  South  must  plan  now  to  see 
that   Government  gives  private   Industry   a 


chance  to  adjust  Itself.  Jobs  must  be  avail- 
able for  those  who  want  to  work  and  the 
Government  must  not  cater  to  those  who 
don't  want  to  work. 

Government  projects  and  employment 
were  necessary  in  the  depression  era  be- 
cause Industry  had  failed  to  absorb  the 
available  supply  cf  manpower,  but  careful 
planning  can  avert  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
Situation  after  the  war. 

The  Souih  has  something  to  sell.  We 
dent  need  to  sit  by  and  accept  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  table  of  prosperity.  This 
sect  ion  rf  the  Nation  is  wo.ideriully  blessed 
w  th  natural  resources.  Our  farms  have  to 
sui-iply  t'le  raw  products  of  the  Nation. 
Labor  here  Is  plentiful  and  the  war  haa 
b-euuht  industry  that  can  be  put  to  profit- 
able use. 

L-et  us  get  away  from  tliis  practice  of  of- 
fering all  kinds  of  concessions  to  prospec- 
tive industrial  expansion  here.  Tliere  Is  no 
reason  to  belt  Industry  with  promises  of  no 
taxes,  free  land,  and  local  capital.  Some  of 
the  Souths  m.ist  enduring  and  prosperous 
lndustr:es  have  been  developed  by  Southern 
pieople  who  started  in  a  small  way  and  buUt 
to  blecer  thing.?. 

Let  us  look  ahead,  to  the  South,  for  an 
era  of  prosj^enty  after  the  war. 


Shipbuilding  Record  of  the  Maritime 
Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF    MA5SACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  5   {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  I  sponsored  a  foreign 
broadcast  on  the  shipbuilding  record  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission. 

I  request  that  the  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  June  figures,  released  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  brought  the 
total  merchant  ship  production  for  the  first 
half  cf  1943  to  879  ships,  aggregating  8,816.- 
622  deadweight  tons.  In  the  entire  year  of 
1942,  American  yards  turned  out  746  mer- 
chant vessels,  aggregating  6.0S9.732  dead- 
wei;;ht  tons.  American  shipbuilding  haa 
taken  tremendous  strides  In  the  past  6  month* 
and  there  Is  every  Indication  that  the  goals 
set  for  this  vital  war  industry  will  be  at- 
tained. 

The  first  job  of  the  merchant  marine  is  to 
get  great  quantities  of  men  and  supplies  to 
the  right  place,  at  the  right  time,  to  deliver 
crushing  blows  to  the  Axis — blows  that  will 
hasten  the  unconditional  surrender  of  all 
enemies  of  liberty. 

But,  the  merchant  marine  Is  a  tool  of  peace 
as  well  as  a  weapon  of  war. 

Admiral  Land,  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  role  of  the  merchant  marine 
in  peace.  The  vast  fleet  of  merchant  shipa 
now  built  or  being  built  have  a  well-defined 
task  to  perform  In  the  rebuilding  of  the 
world  after  the  defeat  of  the  AxU.  It  Is  a 
possibility,  Admiral  Land  points  out,  that 
ships  now  used  for  transporting  planes  and 
guns  and  tanks  will  be  of  aervice  at  a  later 
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(•a'"  to  carry  cargoes  of  f<od.  ir.eclirlr.ca. 
c.G-.'.lr-.  and  suppUw  necessary  i^r  rciief 
and  rch:'b'!:tal'.n:'. 

Ill  add:':on  io  tlie  iP.r"e  n'-imb^rs  cf  mrr- 
chint  vessels  cor.  tru  'cd  !  r  t'.e  Unit.d 
Sta*?s  merchant  m  .r::.c  :n  Amcr.c  in  yi:'.'.=. 
scfT'.s  cf  mfrcnant  s-h  ps  iMve  been  built 
for  cur  allies.  It  will  require  tbe  tmploy- 
mfnt  of  ail  we  coi:5truct  fcr  ourselves,  to- 
ecthcr  vnth  the  use  of  the  trained  m:.ntime 
peru.nncl  of  the  United  Niittnn- — operatiir; 
th'-ir  trvn  ships  p3  we  operute  ours — to  br;ng 
orcl'-r  out  cr  ti:e  Axis-crer.ted  chars 

The  n  ntnbution  ^f  the  workers  in  Am^rl- 
cn:  fh  pvards  and  tie  mm  and  ships  ci  the 
United  Sta-.cs  m-^rchsnt  ninrine  tcv  rd  v.c- 
torv  ov?r  the  Axi.s  and  the  e--tribli.-"hment  cf 
better  livin!»  conditions  la  the  pcare  that 
fo:l  ,ws  victorv  will  be  an  acccnipll-h-r.t-nt 
r.ever  to  be  forgctten  by  the  people  whose 
liberties  have  been  preserved  ar  d  vvhr.^e  v?ry 
lives  have  been  saved  by  the  tireless  efforts  cf 
American  builders  and  sailors. 


How  Prices  Ri»e  and  Hovr  They  Rise  Too 
Far  Unless  All  of  Us  Take  Proper  Safe- 
guards 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  5.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
son for  a  price  rise  in  wartime  is  simple. 
Anyone  can  understand  it.  The  produc- 
tion of  more  materials  for  war  means 
the  production  of  less  civilian  goods. 
More  people  working  for  more  money 
means  more  money  available  to  spend. 
This  Increased  volume  of  money  com- 
petes for  scarce  goods  If  we  let  it.  and 
vhen  more  money  competes  for  scarce 
goods,  it  bids  up  prices. 

But  higher  prices  increase  the  cost  cf 
living,  so  that  workers  will  seek  higher 
wages  to  meet  Increased  living  expenses. 
Higher  prices  and  higher  wages  will 
mean  Increased  costs  for  businessmen, 
which  they  will  try  to  cover  by  charging 
still  higher  prices. 

Higher  prices  will  mean  Increased 
costs  to  farmers,  which  they  will  try  to 
meet  by  charging  higher  prices  for  farm 
products.  But  if  farmers  or  business- 
men charge  higher  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts, this  will  raise  the  cost  of  food. 
Higi*er  food  prices  will  raise  the  coot  of 
living  and  workers  will  want  still  higher 
wages,  which,  if  granted,  will  increase 
-  business  costs  and  bring  a  pressure  for 
still  higher  prices,  and  these  price  in- 
creases finally  will  pet  bacLc  to  the  farm- 
ers, who  then  will  want  still  higher 
prices. 

Thus  the  circle  goes,  unless  we  carry 
,-  out  the  control  program.  Each  price  in- 
crease breeds  another  price  cr  wape  in- 
crease; which  in  turn  breeds  another, 
and  yet  another,  and  the  amount  of 
goods  remains  the  same. 

It  is  to  the  self-interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  do  everything  possible  to  help 
held  down  prices. 

The  situation  which  faces  us  today  Is 
simple  to  understand.     We  Americans 


have  mere  income,  more  money  to  spend, 
than  ever  before  in  history.  But  there 
are  less  eoctls  on  which  to  spend  our 
nion'i'y.  Tiivre  are  enough  gcocl^  to  m.-et 
moit  of  the  e.^sent.al  requirements  of 
civilian  lile.  but  no  more.  If  most  of  us 
mal-ce  mcro  money,  which  is  what  i5  hap- 
pening, th.rie  still  are  no  more  goods, 
the  amount  of  money  does  not  help. 

If  we  use  our  extra  war-created  in- 
come to  buy  this  limited  supply  cf 
gooG^,  ail  tliat  \V8  will  do  i.,  bid  up  prices. 
There  v:ll  not  be  any  more  goods. 
We  have  h.id  to  limit  tlie  production  of 
civilian  goods  to  meet  the  needs  of  cur 
Axis-crea:cd  v.ar. 

If  we  go  out  and  buy  to  satisfy  our 
whims  and  dc-ires,  rather  than  keeping 
our  puiciiases  to  the  thini^s  v.e  really 
need,  all  we  shall  do  is  to  pay  more  for 
the  same  amount  of  goods.  We.  there- 
fore, v,-ill  have  less  money  available  to 
buy  new  and  improved  goods  later  on. 

if  we  help  bid  up  prices,  we  will  in- 
crease m.aterially  the  cost  of  the  war. 

The  many  thousands  of  people  with 
relatively  fixed  incomes— teachers,  w'.ute 
collar  workers,  veterans,  and  veterans' 
families  living  on  pensions,  widows  living 
on  insurance  payments,  families  of  the 
men  in  our  armed  services— would  suf- 
fer at  once. 

Those  who  received  increases  in  wa^^es 
or  prices  would  live  in  a  fools  paradise 
for  which  the  final  day  of  reckoning 
would  be  swift  and  certain.  As  prices 
continue  to  increase,  they  outstrip  wages 
and  civilian  purchasing  power  is 
squeezed.  When  this  sta-je  is  reached, 
any  one  of  a  number  of  events  may  start 
prices  tumbling.  Sharply  falling  prices 
produce  a  period  of  depression  and  bu;-i- 
ness  stagnation  which  hurts  nearly 
everyone,  producing  bankruptcy  and  an- 
employment. 

For  wage  earners  they  mean  cuts  in 
wages,  reduced  working  hours,  and  un- 
employment, less  money  to  pay  cH  mort- 
gages on  liouses  bought  at  hit'h  prices, 
less  money  to  meet  insurance  premiums 
on  policies  bought  when  wages  were 
high;  less  m.oney  for  day  to  day  need.s. 

For  farmers  it  would  mean  les.s  money 
coming  in  to  pay  for  farms  and  equip- 
ment bought  during  tlie  period  cf  high 
prices.  It  would  mean  failure  and  fore- 
closure of  many. 

For  businessmen  it  would  m.ean  severe 
losses  and  financial  receivership;  often 
receivership  and  bankruptcy. 

None  of  these  things  need  happen  If 
all  cf  us  do  our  part  to  keep  rising  prices 
under  control. 


Freisht  Rate  Discrimination 


EXTENSION  OF  REJklARKS 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOCTH  CAROUN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  July  5.  1913 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Chairman  Le.\,  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 


mittee, copy  of  which  is  herewith  en- 
closed as  a  part  of  my  remarks  along 
with  an  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Maniior. 

There  are  a  number  of  bills  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  dealing  with  the  qucsiion  of 
freight  rate  discriminations  and  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  committee  v.-ill  soon 
begin  hearings  and  as  pioinpUy  as  pos- 
sible report  some  measure  dealing  with 
this  im.portant  lituation. 

The  letter  and  editorial  follows: 

CONGEESS  or  THE  UNITED  EtATTS, 

HocEE  OF  Krr.-iESLXT-.xr.TS. 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  5,  1013. 
Hon.  Clare::ce  F.  Lea, 

Clia'^rrmri.  Hcii'c  Interstate  and 

F'-^c:g:i  Commerce  Covirriittre. 
My  Dear  Mr.  CH'.niM.^N:  Knowing  that 
your  committee  has  been  heavily  Icaced  wi'.h 
Important  measure:^  dealing  directly  with  the 
war  prc-ram  ar.d  hep  ng  that  upon  our  re- 
turn from  thf-  sh  jrt  recess  your  calendar  will 
he  llrhter,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
bill  Introduced  by  me  designated  as  H,  R.  2519 
m.av  soon  be  considered. 

There  can  be  no  lurther  justification,  11 
eve:  there  was.  for  the  unjun  sectional  dls- 
cr.mlnatlons  In  frcU-ht  rates.  Let  us  now  see 
to  it  that  appropriate  legislation  !s  speedily 
passed  dealing  with  this  important  Issue. 
Very  respectfully, 

Joseph  R  Eryson. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 

A    CALL    rOR    EMAN'CIPATION 

The  S' uth.  that  eection  cf  the  United 
States  which  President  Roosevelt  denomi- 
nated Eoncmlc  Problem  No.  1,  now  feeling 
the  beneflcial  results  of  a  great  surge  of  cm.cr- 
gcncy  inciuttriahzatlrn,  hopes  that  Its  war- 
time gains  can  be  extended  so  that  It  can 
escape  the  stigma  of  being  called  the  Nation's 
ptLblcm  child. 

At  the  same  time,  Its  economic  and  politi- 
cal leaders  point  out  that  the  South's  status 
Is  not  its  f-iult  A  northern  Industrial  oli- 
garchy. It  is  contended,  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  infl.ctlng  cccncmlc  handicaps  which 
have  held  D..xie  in  virtual  bondage. ever  since 
the  Civil  War. 

The  magazine  Fortune,  in  Us  July  issue, 
take-i  cogL.^.'iance  of  this  condition.  A  sub- 
head under  the  liile  of  the  article  "Tlie  Deep 
S-uth  Looks  Up,"  reads:  "It  sees  an  oppor- 
tunity, with  noithern  aid,  to  join  tl'.e  Union." 
The  ecoucinlo  shackles  on  the  South  are 
listed  by  Forlune  as  the  protective  tariff,  the 
uneven  "freight-rate  structure,  and  the  North's 
almost  complete  financial  control  of  the 
South. 

The  tariff  has  always  been  a  tlicrn  In  the 
side  of  the  Sauth — as,  indeed,  it  has  btc^n  to 
American  agriculture  In  general.  Fcr  gen- 
erations, protcciicn  has  incieai.ed  the  price 
of  practically  everything  the  fanner  h.^  had 
to  buy.  and  its  compensations  have  been 
Email.  Retaliatory  tariils,  in  particular,  have 
prevented  the  S>,u:h  tropi  n.a;keting  its  sur- 
plus cotton  utr^:ad.  The  resul'.ant  reduced 
income  kept  the  S.:.utli  peer. 

The  second  handicap  is  the  arbitrary  divi- 
sion of  the  United  Slates  into  frei;jht-rate 
territories,  which  not  only  hampcicd  the 
South  in  competing  with  northern  producers 
in  heavily  populated  rei^iLiis,  but  actually 
discouraged  the  e.-;t:  blishment  of  new  or  en- 
large industries  a:.d  the  legitimate  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  res^urcc^  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixcn's  line.  Foituiie  points  out 
that  it  "ccsts  50  percent  more  to  ship  an 
auto  storage  battery  from  Jachsonvillc,  Fla., 
to  Washington.  D.  C .  than  fi-tn  Chicar  :  to 
Washington.  6  miiles  farther."  This  s  a 
sample  of  rates  fsllectirg  many  ccm.pc'.i.ive 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles. 
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The  South  Is  In  an  excellent  position  to  he- 
come  the  center  cf  post-war  li:^ht-metal. 
chemical,  and  plastic  Indu'^trles  because  of 
the  hu=:e  pool  of  cheap  Tenncs.^ee  Valley 
Authority  power.  The  re>jion  has  scml- 
Ekiiled  labor  in  quantity.  Tlie  ccrrectlcn  of 
the  Inequalities  In  rail  and  truck  freight 
rates  should  be  the  first  step  toward 
emancipation  of  the  South  Also,  continued 
support  for  the  Hull  trade  treaties  in  the 
future  and  a  reexamliiatlon  of  the  tariff 
laws  at  the  first  opportunity  should  be  on 
the  agenda  cf  the  post-war  administration 
In  W.u-hli.;  ton  if  equality  of  cppcrtu  ;ity  is 
to  be  something  nure  than  a  n.trc  phrase. 


Crop  Insurance 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
when  the  crop-insurance  matter  came  up 
the  chairman  of  the  House  conferees,  the 
gentleman  from  Georcia  [Mr.  T.arver], 
promised  to  give  me  seme  time  in  the  dis- 
cussion, if  hv  gave  anyone  any  time,  but 
then  he  moved  the  previous  question  and 
kept  his  promise.  I  find  no  fault  with 
that. 

But  I  find  this  miatter  Is  still  in  dis- 
pute, that  the  Senate  has  refused  to  con- 
cur in  the  House  position,  and  that  the 
House  conferees  have  rcTuied  to  meet 
with  the  Senate  conferees.  I  feel  that 
this  is  an  arbitrary  position  on  the  part 
of  the  House  conferees.  I  feel  that  they 
should  submit  to  the  rule  of  reason  rather 
than  to  the  rule  of  stubbornness.  I  think 
it  is  unjust  and  unfair  and  s'  tting  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  the  House  confer- 
ees to  refuse  to  meet  and  discuss  any 
matter  in  disagreement  between  the 
House  and  Smate.  In  this  particular 
case  the  Senaie  is  right,  and  you  Mem- 
bers cf  the  Plou^e  are  selling  the  farmers 
down  the  river,  especially  when  you  re- 
fuse to  carry  out  the  3-ycar  contract  your 
Government  made  with  these  farmers. 
Ycu  might  at  least  discuss  the  Lsstie  and 
reach  a  compromise  by  carrying  out  the 
contract  tliat  has  been  made. 

I  here  give  you  the  wheat  and  cotton 
contracts  in  force  in  the  dilTerent  States 
that  you  are  arbitrarily  canceling.  I  will 
al::0  give  the  yearly  growth  in  popularity 
by  years.  Tliis  v.ill  sliow  that  all  of  the 
statements  made  on  the  floor  v.cre  not 
correct : 

C'op-in'iircd  /ar:?is 

Wiieat  contracts  bv  States: 

Nebraska 67,000 

Kansas 42,000 

Ohio 40.000 

Michigan 32.000 

Indiana o2,  000 

Missotirl 30.000 

Illinois 29,000 

OMiahoma 22,000 

Minnesota 20,000 

NorUi  Dak.ia 13,000 


Wheat  contracts  by  States — Continued. 

South  Dakota 9,000 

Ttxas - e.OOO 

Pennsylvania 7.  000 

Colorado ■ 4.  COO 

Oregon 4,  000 

Mars-land. 2.  £00 

All  others 124,000 


Total 487,000 


Cotton  contracts  by  £1 

Texas.- 

Georgia 

S -uth  Carolina 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Okiahoma 

North  Carolina 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

M-Ssouri 

All  others 


ates: 


64,000 
25.  000 
20,000 


Congress  Aids  Hitler  With  Inflation  Mores 


12 

11 


000 
000 
9.000 
9,000 
9.000 
8.000 
4.  COO 
16.  000 


Total 179,  000 

Steady  growth  in  popularity  of  Federal  crop 
7  71  fiuran-ce 

Farms  insured: 

1939 165,  775 

1940 379,  710 

1941. 420,  939 

1942 -.   503,  266 

1943 512,000 

(All  farms  Insured  In  1943  under  3-year 
contracts.  Some  farms  insured  on  both 
wheat  and  cotton  ) 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  a 
studied  attempt  has  been  made  to  mis- 
represent Federal  crop  insurance.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  it, 
has  been  operated  extravagantly.  Sen- 
ator Nye  has  shown  that  this  attempt  is 
not  founded  on  fact.  He  gives  the  true 
picture  of  these  operations,  that  it  cost 
the  Government  about  $23,000,000  to 
provide  approximately  $55,000,000  of 
benefits  to  the  farmers  who  have  suf- 
fered crop  losses.  Of  this  fifty-five  mil- 
lion the  farmers  themselves  contributed 
thirty-five  million  in  premiums. 

The  Senator  says: 

Com.parcd  with  the  operation  of  private 
Insurance  companies,  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corprration  has  been  administered 
very  eccncmically.  •  •  •  The  expense 
ratio  cf  the  Corporation  has  been  approxi- 
mately 30  percent,  as  compared  with  a  com- 
bined average  of  approximately  41  percent 
for  stock  and  mutual  fire  insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  cost  of  handling  each  wheat-Insurance 
unit  has  been  ctit  56  percent  since  the  first 
year  berrinning  in  1939. 

The  excess  of  indemnities  over  premiums 
for  wheat  insurance  has  been  reduced  from 
66  percent  in  1940  to  49  percent  in  1941,  and 
to  a  low  of  20  pe.ccnt  in  1942. 

I  am  sorry,  but  if  my  colleagues  per- 
sist in  their  blind  opposition  to  agri- 
culture, then  there  will  be  a  day  of 
judgment.  In  a  democracy  election  day 
is  judgment  day.  That  is  when  the 
farmer  will  do  his  protesting.  I  re- 
peat, I  am  afraid  that  unless  this  House 
changes  its  attitude  tov.ard  the  farmer 
and  the  laborer  that  then  there  will  be 
strange  faces  to  greet  us  here.  Unless 
you  change  your  attitude  you  will  have 
made  a  fourth  term  possible  if  not  inevi- 
table. This  is  not  a  threat — just  plain 
common  horse  sense. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
in.verting  herewith  a  letter  that  ap- 
p-^ared  in  the  Columbia  iS.  C.  >  Record 
of  June  30,  1943.    It  is  as  follows: 

CONGRESS    AIDS    HITLER    WITH    INFLATION    MOVES 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Record: 

Is  It  not  full  time  our  Congressmen  were 
warned  that  lining  up  with  Republicans  who 
co:i{e.-£  they'll  cripple  the  President  is  aiding 
Hitler  and  Tojo  to  bomb  us  worse  than  we 
are  bombing  the  Ruhr?  Is  it  too  late  to 
warn  them  that  opposing  subsidies  is  head- 
ing tov.ard  inflation?  I  was  in  Germaiay 
when  inflation  struck  there,  and,  believe  me, 
inflation  is  hell.     It  can  ruin  any  country. 

Why  blame  the  P.-esident  for  the  impoisl- 
btlity  of  pleasing  everybody?  Why  cry  for 
ham  and  e^gs  and  business  as  usual  when 
cur  dear  ones  are  dying  at  the  front?  Mis- 
takes are  unavoidable,  but  an  unpardonable 
mistake  l.s  deliberately  to  cause  inflation. 
God  pity  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Why 
arc  subsidies  proper  everywhere  except  where 
F.  D.  R.  wishes  to  use  them?  In  going  be- 
yond its  prescribed  lawmaking  power  and 
dictating  the  personnel  and  manner  of  execu- 
tion of  Its  laws,  Congress  robs  the  President 
of  his  constitutional  executive  powers.  Why 
hamstring  him  by  stirring  up  the  hates  whlcli 
Hitler  prophesied? 

People's  rights  do  not  Include  the  right  to 
"git  all  you  can  while  the  glttln's  good." 
Honor  has  no  place  for  labor  blocs  and  farm 
blocs  and  Republican  and  Democratic  blocs 
groaning  fcr  votes  and  pie  fcr  de.'ssrt.  What 
patriot  expects  not  to  suffer?  Who  should 
strive  to  profit  but  in  the  field  of  honor? 
What  hero  but  greets  the  glory  to  suffer  for 
freedom? 

Election  year  is  near  and  prophets  of 
"grassU  grow  in  our  streets"  are  again  at 
their  sounding  boards,  with  crafty  polltlciana 
knowing  more  than  Pa  and  Ma  and  Uncle  Joe 
and  Aunt  Mary.  The  result?  Two-cent  dol- 
lars! 

This  war  Is  a  long,  long  way  from  being 
won.  Humanity's  greatest  tragedy  is  the 
treachery  of  man  to  himself.  Greatness  la 
reached  only  by  cooperation.  'Whether  a  sol- 
dier on  the  front  line  or  a  soldier  on  the 
home  line  or  a  lawm.aker  cr  a  law  executor, 
you  cannct  escape  that  unforgettable  warn- 
ing: "Therefore.  If  the  world  goeth  astray,  in 
you  is  the  cause." 

Is  it  not  full  time,  Mr.  Editor,  to  sound  the 
warning  that  inflation  is  hell? 

Read  what  a  wise  man  says  of  our  Preal- 
dent : 

"When  he  first  became  President,  the 
Nation's  house  was  on  fire.  He  put  it  out. 
Confidence  was  lost.  He  restored  it  and  In- 
fused it  into  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  The  farmers  were  bankrupt.  He 
made  them  solvent.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
shops  and  factories  were  closed.  He  opened 
them.  Commerce  was  burled.  He  resurrected 
It.  Business  was  dead.  He  brought  It  to 
life.  Prosperity  was  banished.  He  restored 
It.  Millions  were  homeless.  He  housed  them. 
Millions  were  half  naked.  He  clothed  them. 
Millions  were  hungry.  He  fed  them.  M'l- 
lions  were  Idle.  He  employed  them.  The 
country  was  defenseless  end  eeetblng  with 
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unrcct;  revc'.u'.lcn  W3<=  jii.-t  arcjnd  the  ccr- 
ccr  Franlclin  Roo?cve'.t  has  mnde  the  Ur.it-d 
S';itf3  t!:e  Krs:n.'>l  of  demrcnicy.  the  f'^rircss 
ol  I.b?rty.  thf  hr.v  n  cl  happmers,  and  the 
home  of  cc-ntent.  In  10  cenf.:rirj  nu  c;h'r 
born  c,f  »o:xian  h;ia  ev^r  rt-nd' red  a<?  much 
service  to  the  bests  of  toll,  ur.derprlv\lcptd, 
affilctton.  and  distress  as  he  has  rendered 
them  durlnt;  the  last  10  years." 

Deliberately  to  create  inflation  by  thwarting 
this  man  In  the  proper  execution  of  his  con- 
stitutional duty  may  needlessly  co>t  the  lives 
of  millions  of  American  boys  such  as  yours 
and  m:n«.  may  needlessly  m^an  thnusancts 
of  vacant  chairs,  and  crepe  on  miUiuu^i  of 
American  doors. 

Is  It  not  full  time.  Mr  Editor,  that  those 
who  speak  fcr  us  should  speak  constructive 
words  and  furnish  cooperative  aid?  When  a 
nations  existence  Is  at  stake  It  Is  c  rtalnly 
no  time  to  play  politics  or  flourish  Ignorance 
of  economics.  This  Is  war!  Not  a  home  war 
of  Americans  against  Americans,  but  a  wiu- 
of  Irecdom  against  slavery! 

Thornwell  Haynes. 

Columbia.  S   C. 


Why  I  Opposed  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  5.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
reason  for  opposing  the  President  on 
this  issue  of  subsidies  was  certainly  not 
to  be  anti-administration,  as  some  would 
attempt  to  label  the  opposition,  but  be- 
cause I  sincerely  and  firmly  believe  that 
subsidies  are  unsound  and  will  lead  to 
further  inflation. 

Now,  let  us  discuss  this  subject  in  sim- 
ple terms,  conflning  ourselves  to  funda- 
mental facts  and  truths,  and  by  all 
means  abandoning  any  form  of  dema- 
gogucry.  I  personally  think  it  was  un- 
fair that  the  President  labeled  us.  who 
opposed  him.  as  people  who  wanted  in- 
flation. Such  remarks  do  not  add  to 
unity  when  we  feel  that  we  have  sound 
reasons  for  opposing  subsidies.  We 
were  elected  to  lesrislate  as  we  think 
best  for  the  interest  of  the  country,  and 
that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we 
must  be  a  "rubber  stamp." 

In  the  first  place,  my  district  repre- 
sents a  district  of  consumers,  and  there- 
fore I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  food 
problem  and  the  matter  of  cost  of  living. 
Consequently.  I  am  opposed  to  inflation. 
What  causes  inflation?  Evcr>'  authority 
on  economics  has  claimed  that  inflation 
results  when  our  purchasing  power  ex- 
ceeds the  available  commodities  and 
articles  to  be  purchased.  In  other 
words,  there  is  more  money  in  circula- 
tion tlian  there  are  consumer  goods  in 
value,  which  causes  the  amount  or  sell- 
ing price  of  the  consumer  goods  to  rise 
to  meet  the  amount  of  circulating  money 
ofTered  In  purchasing  certain  goods. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  took  note  of  tlie  fact  that 
an  increase  in  consumer  spending  power, 
wl:  .1  is  clrer.ciy  far  in  excess  of  the 
available  supply  of  consumer  goods,  is  a 


ccntributinr?  factor  to  inflation.  This 
bclns  tUe  cc;:;e,  it  i3  obvious  that  any 
success  Vvhicii  tile  adn.U-iiiraLKn  hi.s 
with  its  price  rc!!-bncl:s  will  sir:ply  acid 
to  the  already  rxcc.-sive  vo'.ume  of  con- 
sumer spending  power.  If  prices  should 
be  reduced  by  10  percent,  for  instance, 
the  money  wliicii  people  thtrtb-.  would 
not  need  to  spend  on  food  would  be 
available  for  th'i^m  to  spend  on  some- 
thing else.  Unless  this  new  surplus 
should  be  absorbed  by  taxes  or  saving's. 
it  would  simply  find  its  way  into  the 
inflationary  stream. 

Now.  as  the  President  has  staled,  it 
will  take  approximately  $2,000,000,000  to 
finance  a  complete  subsidy  and  roll-back 
plan,  and  this  means  an  additional  $2.- 
OOO.OGO.OOO  placed  in  circulation.  The 
onl\'  method  by  which  this  additional 
$2,d00,0C0.000,  plus  tlie  already  existing 
surplus  of  cash,  can  be  siphoned  oil  to 
avoid  inflation  is  by  forced  savings  or 
taxes,  plus  the  original  price  control  by 
O.  P.  A.  Mr.  Morgenlhau  has  stated 
that  the  tax  rate  on  the  higher  incomes 
has  about  reached  the  limit,  so  tlie  bulk 
must  fall  upon  the  middle-class  and 
lower-income  brackets,  or  even  a  sales 
tax,  which  I  do  not  welcnme.  In  other 
words,  the  amount  not  collected  in  taxes 
will  be  passed  on  to  future  generations. 
Let  us  assume  we  save  $10  per  year  in 
the  food  costs,  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion will  be  at  least  $2.50  and  the  interest 
will  be  $2.50.  so  the  future  taxpayers  will 
be  paying  $15. 

As  I  understand,  the  real  purpose  of 
subsidies  is  to  a.s3ist  those  who  are  def- 
initely unable  to  absorb  the  8-percent 
increa.se  in  the  cost  of  living  from  May 
1942.  which  is  the  figure  Mr.  Roosevelt 
gave  us  in  his  veto  message.  I  have  sug- 
gested, as  others  have,  that  instead  of 
subsidizing  the  processors  and  allowing 
the  advantages  to  go  to  all,  that  it  should 
only  apply  to  those  in  serious  need,  such 
as  the  low-income  earner,  the  pensioner, 
and  the  persons  of  fixed  salaries  in  the 
lower  brackets.  This  could  be  handled 
in  the  form  of  food  stamps  and  deter- 
mined upon  the  basis  of  their  earnings  to 
be  adjusted  from  Jime  to  time  according 
to  the  changes.  This  is  not  new  Ipgisla- 
tion,  and  it  has  been  recommended  by 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

I  realize  that  O.  P.  A.  has  made  mis- 
takes, but  nevertheless  I  have  supported 
O.  P.  A.  and  voted  against  all  cuts  in 
their  budget,  because  I  realiz'^d  th^y 
nefded  sufficient  money  to  control  and 
regulate  prices. 

Here  is  another  danger  arising  from 
general  subsidies  such  as  has  been  rec- 
ommended. This  danger  is  based  upon 
past  experience.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
refer  to  the  past  inequities  of  the  mmcr 
farm-subsidy  plans.  This  information 
was  brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  during  debate:  Last  year  Cali- 
fornia produced  over  7  percent  of  ilie 
food  alone  of  the  Nation,  not  counting 
cotton,  wool,  and  so  forth,  and  obtained 
$12,000,000  as  subsidy,  whereas  Mis.'^is- 
sippi  only  produced  1.8  percent  of  the 
food  and  fiber  of  the  Nation  and  received 
over  $28,0C0,000  as  subsidy.  Of  this  $28.- 
000.000,  over  $5,000,003  was  paid  to 
63    large    operators.      This    $o.C00,CC0 


amounted  to  more  than  all  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  following  21  States  received: 

Ar'7  na.  C~innect;cut.  Dv?!aware.  Flor- 
ida. I','r-ho,  Maine.  Maryland.  Massachu- 
setts. Nevada.  New  H  impshirc.  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico.  New  York.  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
V/yoming. 

There  were  6.400  large  checks  to  farm- 
ers in  Texas  which  amounted  to  more 
than  the  farmers  in  21  other  States  re- 
ceived. It  should  be  noted  that  New 
York  is  one  of  the  leading  agricultural 
S.ales  in  food  production.  That  State 
alone  produces  move  than  half  as  much 
food  and  fiber  as  Texas,  but  her  153.000 
farmers  got  less  subsidy  than  6,400  farm- 
cr=;  in  Texas. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  no  pattern  or  yardstick  by  which 
thoy  will  apply  this.  Supposedly,  they 
Will  attempt  to  subsidize  the  processor 
for  the  difference  between  costs  and 
sfi^lling  price.  This  is  bound  to  lead  to 
many  discrepancies  and  inequities  from 
a  practical  application  of  this  policy. 
Too,  we  do  not  wani  a  similar  incident 
to  occur  such  as  was  brought  out  on  the 
fi:or  recently  rcrarding  the  pancake 
flour  industry,  which  I  will  outline 
brieHy. 

Tiie  nationally  advertised  standard 
brands  were  sold  in  20-ounce  packages 
at  12  to  15  cents  per  package.  Brands 
produced  by  independent  producers  and 
sold  locally  or  through  chain  stores  were 
sold  at  5  to  7  cents  per  20-ounce  package. 
The  spread  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  advertised  brands  pay  for  ad- 
vertising, for  greater  distribution  costs, 
and  usually  for  better  packaging.  The 
independent  producers  were  selling  on 
such  a  small  margin  of  profit  that  with 
the  increase  in  materials  and  labor  costs, 
they  were  unable  to  sell  at  that  price, 
Tiiey  petitioned  for  a  l-c°nt  increase 
and  were  denied  the  increase.  Inci- 
dentally, the^e  manufacturers  sell  about 
60  percent  of  the  pancake  flour  sold. 
This  denial  resulted  in  80  percent  of  the 
manufacJurers  of  unadvertiscd  brands 
going  out  of  business.  Tv.o  new  com- 
panies with  entirely  new  ownership  pur- 
chased the  machinery  ind  equipm.ent 
of  the  majority  of  these  independent 
mills  and  have  started  manufacturing 
pancake  flour. 

O.  P.  A.  has  not  held  them  to  the  low 
ceiling  price  but  has  allowed  them  to 
price  their  product  at  the  max' mum 
price.  These  prices  ranee  from  19  to 
24  cent=  per  20-ounce  package.  As  a 
result  the  consumer  and  the  men  who 
have  pioneered  this  business  are  the 
losers.  This  is  becoming  the  common 
practice. 

So.  summ.ari'^.ing  my  argument,  the  ad- 
ditional $2X00000.003  is  bound  to  cre- 
ate an  inflationary  condition,  v.-hich  will 
necessitate  the  retaking  of  this  money 
from  the  public  in  the  form  of  taxes  or 
forced  savings.  R  member,  the  Treas- 
ury D'^partr:-.cnt  stated  hat  of  the  44,- 
000.003  taxpayers.  40.000,000  were  in- 
cluded in  the  first  bracket,  which  means 
that  these  40.000  ICO  taxpayers  Will  carry 
the  heavie.-^t  burden  of  tliis  subsidy  lead. 
According  to  the  President,  there  are 
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approximately  4,000.000  wage  earners  in 
need  of  the  beneflts  of  subsidy.  Why 
not  subsidize  them  direct  Instead  of  the 
general  subsidy  program  for  the  beneflt 
of  the  130,000,000  in  the  United  States? 
This  will  mean  less  taxes  on  the 
130,000,000. 

Now  that  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  set  up  to  use  the  subsidy 
plan.  I  pledge  my  sincere  support  and 
cooperation  in  assisting  this  program. 


The  Romance  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  3,  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  by  Mal- 
colm W.  Bingay,  which  appeared  in  The 
Detroiter  of  June  28,  1943: 

THK  BOMANCE  OF  COMMERCE 

(By   Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  director, 
Detroit  Free  Press) 

"Erents  have  mended  the  tear  in  the  tap- 
estry of  our  hlatory." 

In  the  days  of  a  younger  America,  when 
we  were  closer  to  fundamentals  than  we  have 
been  lately,  there  was  a  bit  of  advice  from 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  that  was  set  forth  for 
our  youth:  "Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in 
his  business?  He  shall  stand  before  kings." 
A  man  diligent  In  his  business  these  days, 
however,  is  making  out  questionnaires  and 
governmental  forms  and  he  is  standing — In 
line — before  clerical  representatives  of  myr- 
iads of  alphabetical  bureaus. 

For  more  than  a  decade  now  the  youth  of 
America  have  been  taught  that  there  la 
something  shameful  about  making  a  suc- 
cess out  of  life.  American  industry,  com- 
merce, business,  were  In  the  dog  housse. 
Then  came  the  war. 

The  Nation  and  Its  Allies  were  desperate 
for  the  naval,  military,  and  aerial  Imple- 
ments to  fight  the  well-entrenched  enemy. 
Thd  men  who  had  created  America,  as  won- 
derland of  the  world  In  Industrial  achleve- 
menta,  were  called  back  from  their  exile  in 
disgrace.  That  was  a  little  more  than  18 
months  ago. 

Today  the  miracle  has  been  achieved.  The 
world  Is  being  saved  from  the  despollers  of 
human  liberty  by  the  power  and  the  glory 
of  the  American  businessman  who  knows 
how  to  get  things  done.  And  E>etrolt  stands 
peculiarly  alone,  unique  In  the  municipali- 
ties of  the  earth  In  the  creation  of  the  great- 
est war  machine  history  has  ever  known. 

American  industry  and  commerce  has 
found  Itself  again  It  no  longer  stands 
apologetic  before  the  wrath  of  a  misled  mul- 
titude. By  Its  triumphs  In  war-winning 
production  It  has  falsified  the  contentions  of 
governmental  Lilliputians  that  all  that  is 
needed  to  run  the  country  Is  a  new  set  of 
theories,  a  few  textbooks  and  a  flock  of  laws. 
Detroit  stands  forth  again,  the  Industrial 
capital  of  the  world,  the  dynamic  center  of 
salvation  for  all  free  peoples. 

Looking    back    through    the    vista   of    the 
years  It  Is  fitting  at  this  time  that  our  De- 
troit Board  of  Commerce  should  be  celebrat- 
ing the  fortieth  year  of  Its  being. 
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For  it  was  around  this  organization  that 
the  giants  of  our  creation  rallied:  Men  with 
driving  genius,  majestic  courage,  and  un- 
faltering faith,  to  change  the  whole  course 
of  civilization — and,  in  the  end,  to  save  it. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  men  must  apolo- 
gize for  making  a  success  out  of  life.  At  t)e8t 
It  was  a  passing  phase,  a  longlsh  nightmare 
out  of  the  hours  of  our  despair.  The  tear 
In  the  tapestry  of  history  has  been  mended 
by  events.  Once  more  we  see  the  picture  as 
a  whole. 

For  thotisands  of  years  there  has  been  no 
Improvement  In  public  morals,  In  philosophy. 
In  religion  or  In  politics,  but  the  advance  of 
business  has  been  the  greatest  miracle  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Business  Is  the  salt  of  life.  Business  has 
to  prosper  before  anybody  can  beneflt.  And 
the  leaders  of  business  have  made  It  prosper 
and  all  mankind  has  shared  In  that  pros- 
perity. The  politician  can  accomplish  noth- 
ing without  business  because,  out  of  the 
earnings  of  business,  and  its  great  byproduct 
of  high  wages,  comes  the  money  which  per- 
mits the  pMDlitlcian  to  function. 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  world  was  there 
a  great  culture  which  did  not  come  about 
through  commerce.  The  glory  that  was 
Greece  came  from  the  money  brought  to 
Athens  by  Its  commerce;  so  It  was  with  Rome, 
and  so  It  was  with  the  city-states  of  Italy, 
wherein  was  born  the  Renaissance  of  the 
worlds  wisdom.  It  was  the  awakening  of 
commerce  that  aroused  E\irope  out  of  Its 
slumbers  of  the  Dark  Ages.  It  was  com- 
merce which  gave  Great  Britain  Its  culture 
and  character  and  Its  traditions  that  made 
It  possible  for  those  heroic  people  to  stand 
alone  against  the  enemy  after  Dunkerque. 

Commerce  Is  the  great  clvlllzer.  We  ex- 
change Ideas  when  we  exchange  fabrics.  The 
ctilture  of  the  Greeks  began  when  they  dis- 
covered the  letters  of  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet In  the  markings  on  letters  from  the 
traders  of  Tyre.  Trade  Is  the  bloodstream 
of  existence.  Without  it  the  world  wotild 
return  to  primitive  barbarism. 

In  America  It  has  been  commerce  and  In- 
dustry and  business  which  have  made  pos- 
sible the  greatest  system  of  free  education  In 
all  the  history  of  the  world.  It  has  built  our 
libraries,  our  museums,  our  parks,  our  recrea- 
tional centers,  our  churches,  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  civilization. 

For.  as  a  byproduct  of  its  achievements. 
It  has  created  the  moneys  that  have  gone  Into 
the  taxation  by  which  all  things  of  lasting 
value  have  been  built. 

A  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  Michael 
Faraday,  the  father  of  our  electrical  age,  the 
man  who  conceived  the  induction  system 
which  made  possible  mass  production,  the 
creator  of  the  magneto,  was  giving  a  demon- 
stration of  his  work  before  the  British  Royal 
Scientlflc  Society  In  London.  A  rising  young 
politician  of  the  day,  WUllam  Gladstone,  wa« 
Invited  to  attend  the  demonstration. 

He  evinced  a  polite  Interest  at  first  and 
then  became  bored,  asking: 

"It  Is  all  very  Interesting.  Blr.  Faraday,  but 
what  on  God's  earth  good  Is  It?" 

"Some  day."  answered  Faraday,  "you  poli- 
ticians will  be  able  to  tax  it." 

So  It  is  that  tbe  bxaslnessman,  the  indus- 
trialist, the  merchant,  the  investor,  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  his  calling,  for  without  him 
there  would  be  no  comforts  of  life,  no  leisure, 
no  cultiue. 

Our  times  refute  the  theorists. 
And  around  this  old  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce  of  ours  there  has  rallied  through 
the  years  these  very  men  who  have  m^e 
of  Detroit  a  city  apart.  They  labored  for 
the  creation  of  vast  Industries  without  los- 
ing sight  of  the  civic  needs  of  our  commu- 
nity. 

The   very  word   "commerce"   comes   from 
%  combination  of   two  oTy  the  moet  uaed 


words  in  any  language— "com"  and  "mercl"— 
a  getting  together  of  that  which  is  good. 
For  trade  Is  more  than  mere  sordid  barter. 
It  Is  a  social  act.  a  gettlng-together  of  all 
that  Is  good.  It  is  trade  as  much  as  prayer 
or  laughter  or  any  of  the  other  higher  at- 
tributes of  man  wh'ch  places  him  above  the 
animals.  As  Adam  Umith  quaintly  put  It  In 
his  Wealth  of  the  NaUon: 

"Nobody  ever  saw  a  dog  make  fair  and 
deliberate  exchange  of  one  bone  for  another 
with  another  dog.  Nobody  ever  saw  one 
animal  by  his  gestures  and  natural  crlee  sig- 
nify to  another:  'This  Is  mine,  that  yours; 
I  am  willing  to  give  you  this  for  that." " 

The  giants  of  Detroit,  who  40  yean  ago 
fotmded  our  Board  of  Commerce,  were  men 
with  the  vision  to  see  beyond  mere  dollars, 
mere  trade,  or  they  could  not  have  achieved 
80  mightily. 

And  those  who  are  following  In  their  itepa 
must  have  that  high  vision  and  purpose  as 
we  come  out  of  this  war  and  revert  our  giant 
Industries  to  the  ways  of  peace.  The  one 
thing  above  all  else  It  wlU  require  is  cour- 
age. In  that  the  City  of  the  Straits  has  never 
been  lacking.  It  Is  a  part  of  our  imperisha- 
ble tradition  from  the  days  of  our  valiant 
founding  almost  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago. 
We  have  gone  through  wars  and  famines, 
revolutions  and  plagues.  Our  city  has  been 
swept  away  by  fire.  Otir  banks  have  crashed, 
through  no  fault  of  ours,  but  always  there 
has  been  the  will  to  survive  and  to  trlvunph 
over  our  obstacles.  In  keeping  with  that 
heroic  motto  on  the  seal  of  our  city: 

"We   hope  for   better  days:    it  shall   ris« 
again  from  Its  ashes." 
That  ehaUenge  Is  here  for  us  all  now. 
World  events  have  come  upon  us  to  maka 

It  BO. 

And  all  who  know  the  history  and  the  tra- 
dition, the  vision  and  purpose  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce,  know  that  in  that  chal- 
lenge this  organization  will  play  Its  mlghtj 
part. 


Tbc  Source  of  Tkdr  Strenftk 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  nxMtiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSBNTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
draw  strength  and  Inspiration  from  a 
recent  editorial  appearing  In  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  Inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Source  of  Their  Strength": 

THB  80T7BCI  OF  THXOt  BTttKCTH 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  great  military 
and  naval  leaders  of  the  English-speaking 
race  have  been  devout  men,  with  a  eubllm* 
faith  In  God  and  a  firm  belief  In  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  right  as  the  fulfillment  of  Hl« 
will.  It  came  as  no  great  stirprtse.  then. 
when  Gen.  K.  A.  N.  Anderson  ordered  a  spe- 
cial service  of  thanksgiving  to  be  held  Sun- 
day. May  23,  for  his  vlctorloxia  Brltlah  First 
Army  In  Tunisia,  explaining: 

"When  succesB  comes  our  way  we  are  In- 
clined to  place  too  much  emphasis  on  our 
own  skill  and  power  and  not  enough  on  the 
strength  which  comes  from  beyond  htunan 
limits." 

Those  are  words  which  might  have  beea 
uttered  by  that  fighting  man  of  God.  Gen- 
Sir  Bernard  Law  Montgomery,  of  tlM  BrlUah 
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Eighth  Army,  or  by  that  other  Covenanter, 
Oen.  Thomas  Jonathan  Juckson.  C.  S.  A.,  who 
lived  accordlni?  to  the  New  Testament  and 
lotight  according  to  the  Old. 

Nelaon  knelt  on  the  deck  of  the  Victory  on 
th«  eve  of  Trafalgar,  and  Farragut  commuted 
his  course  to  God  as  he  sailed  Into  Mobile 
Bay.  Washington  and  Lee  humbly  asked  for 
divine  guidance  on  every  occasion.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  ordered  thanksgiving  services 
after  victory  and  never  failed  to  give  God  the 
credit  for  his  successes.  On  one  of  his  last 
days  he  recommended  the  Bible  as  a  model 
lor  generals'  official  reports,  and  cited  the 
narrative  of  Joshua's  battle  with  the.  Ama- 
lekltes:  "It  has  clearness,  brevity,  fairness, 
modesty;  and  It  traces  the  victory  to  Its  right 
•oiirce.  the  blessing  of  God." 

That  this  remarkable  quality  of  true  hu- 
mility Is  common  to  many  great  military  men 
U  emphasized  by  General  Anderson's  action. 


Rencf  otiation  Law  Should  Not  B« 
Repealed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKXA3 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
interested  in  preventing  war  profiteering, 
loxd  especisdly  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  JoNKitAN].  who  has  Introduced 
a  bill  (H.  R.  2698)  for  the  outright  repeal 
of  the  anti-war-proflteerlng  law.  have 
been  giving  some  attention  to  the  hear- 
ings being  held  by  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  the  renegotiation  law.  These 
hearings  have  not  been  concluded;  but 
the  evidence  already  presented  to  the 
committee,  which  includes  testimony  of 
the  Navy  Department  and  of  industrial- 
ists, large  and  small,  conclusively  proves 
that  in  no  other  way,  except  through  re- 
negotiation of  war  contracts,  can  we  con- 
tfol  the  costs  of  the  materials  of  war  and 
effectively  prevent  war  profiteering.  The 
evidence  presented  to  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  is  a  complete  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Jonk- 
MANl,  who  has  addressed  the  House  on 
two  occasions.  May  12  and  June  1.  urging 
repeal  of  the  law.  without  at  any*  time 
proposing  a  substitute. 

A  WAX  MXASUU 

The  renegotiation  law  is  purely  a  war 
measure.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Kenneth  H. 
Rockey.  Chairman  of  the  Navy  Price  Ad- 
justment Board,  stated  to  the  commit- 
tee "the  wartime  substitute  for  the  nor- 
mal peacetime  controls  and  stimulants 
of  free  comrpetition."   He  said  further: 

In  the  administration  of  the  law  we  have 
0ought.  through  practical  application,  to  give 
recognition  to  the  same  factors  and  prin- 
ciples, with  reward  of  reasonable  proQts  in 
•ccordance  with  performance  and  capital 
risks,  that  would  be  In  operation  under  com- 
petitive conditions  in  normal  times. 

That  is  a  very  significant  statement. 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  expresses  in  a  sentence 
the  basic  theory  and  purposes  of  the  re- 
negotiation law.    Contrary  to  what  the 


gentleman  from  Michigan   [Mr.  Jontc-  ! 
MAN]  would  apparently  have  us  believe,  [ 
the  renegotiation  law  is  not  a  punitive  j 
measure.   It  is  not  a  revenue  measure.   It  , 
is  designed  not  solely  to  recover  "exces- 
sive  profits"  on  war  contracts  nor  solely  ! 
to  keep  prices  of  war  materials  under   , 
control.   Equally  important,  it  is  aUo  de- 
signed to  stimulate  production,  with  re- 
ward of  reasonable  proflt.s  in  accordance 
with  performance  and  ri.^ks.    This  fea- 
ture of  the  law  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan   [Mr.   JoNKM.\N]    completely   over- 
looks or  ignores. 

RECENT    imiSTIGATION 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  examine  the  arguments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Jonk- 
man]  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  in  the 
record  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  in 
its  investigation  into  the  operation  of  the 
renegotiation  law.  The  evidence  is  fac- 
tual and  not  conjectural.  It  is  detailed 
and  not  Just  generalities  and  assump- 
tions. The  committee  has  not  only  ex- 
amined the  Navy  Price  Adjustment  Board 
but  has  made  a  detailed  inquiry  into 
several  cases  that  have  come  before  that 
Board. 

The  principal  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  JonkmanI,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  disappointed  would- 
be  war  millionaires,  is  that  the  existing 
excess- profits  tax  is  in  itself  sufBcient 
to  prevent  war  profiteering,  and  since 
the  90-percent  excess-profits  tax  was 
enacted  subsequent  to  the  renegotiation 
law.  the  renegotiation  law  can  now  be 
repealed. 

At  the  outset  one  must  understand 
that  the  90-percent  excess-profits  tax  is 
limited  in  application  by  the  provision 
of  the  revenue  code  which  places  a  maxi- 
mum of  80  percent  as  an  over-all  tax. 
R  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
excess-profits-tax  provision  of  the  rev- 
enue code  provides  for  a  10-percent  post- 
war credit.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Jonkman]  admits  both  these 
points,  but  they  merit  repetition  lest 
someone  erroneously  conclude  that  the 
so-called  90-percent  excess-profits  tax  is 
In  fact  90  percent.  The  maximum 
eventual  over-all  tax  is  but  about  72 
percent. 

When  I  was  privileged  to  address  the 
House  on  May  17  I  presented  several 
examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
excess-profits  tax  actually  operates  and 
in  fact  leaves  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  war  contractors.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  made  no  refutation. 
He  attempted  to  answer  merely  by  say- 
ing that  percentages  do  not  mean  much, 
which,  of  course,  is  no  answer  at  all. 

Let  me  refer  the  gentleman  to  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  hearings,  where 
he  will  find  actual  cases  involving  war 
contracts  and  renegotiation.  When  the 
gentleman  has  opportunity  to  study 
these  cases  in  detail  I  suspect  he  will  be 
somewhat  disturbed  that  he  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  renego- 
tiation law. 

A  CASI  IN  POINT 

Take  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pump 
Co.,  owned  entirely  by  a  Mr.  John  B. 
Hawley,  Jr.,  who  appeared  before  the 


committee.  I  am  reluctant  to  mention 
names  but  the  data  of  specific  compa- 
nies was  made  public  at  the  hearings. 
And  I  my^ht  add.  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, thi.s  company  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  producing  naval  machinery 
at  low  co.^ts. 

In  1941  the  private  capital  invested 
in  the  company  amounted  to  around 
$2  500.000.  Tr.e  Navy,  however,  provided 
the  company  with  over  $16,800,000  in 
rent-free  facihlies.  In  other  words,  the 
Navy  has  invested  in  the  company  more 
than  seven  tmies  the  amount  of  the 
owner's  invesiment. 

In  1942  the  company  realized  a  profit 
of  $22,7-0.000.  which,  after  paying  all 
ta.xes,  left  the  company  $5,205,000.  This 
was  a  return  of  160  percent  on  the  own- 
er's investment,  in  spite  of  wartime  taxa- 
tion. The  growth  of  the  company  was 
in  large  measure  due  to  the  Navy's  assist- 
ance. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  should  perhaps  repeat  that 
after  paying  all  taxes  the  owner  of  this 
company — one  man — would  have  real- 
ized a  profit  on  war  contracts  of  $5,- 
205,000. 

ANOTHER   CASE   IN   POINT 

Let  me  call  attention  to  another  case 
developed  before  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee :  The  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.  This 
company  is  a  partnership  and  as  such 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  excess-profits  tax, 
upon  which  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan places  complete  reliance. 

The  partners  had  $600,000  invested  In 
the  business.  As  a  result  of  the  war  and 
the  Navy's  need  for  small  craft  the  com- 
pany was  given  $100,000,000  of  Navy  con- 
tracts. In  1942  the  Defoe  partnership 
realized  a  profit  of  $2,500,000.  Surely 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  would  not 
contend  that  this  company,  which  is  a 
family  partnership  consisting  of  two 
brothers  and  three  sons,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  $2,500,000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  as  a  profit  on  their  invest- 
ment of  $600,000.  The  profit  would  be 
divided  five  ways  In  one  family  and.  I 
must  remind  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, the  excess-profits  tax  does  not  apply 
in  cases  of  partnerships. 

When  Mr.  Defoe  appeared  before  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  he  complained 
bitterly  because  the  Navy  Price  Adjust- 
ment Board  had  requested  a  refund  that 
would  leave  the  partnership  something 
like  $700,000  as  a  profit.  It  is  not  with- 
out sic:nificance  that  one  of  the  partners 
is  a  23-year-old  boy,  brought  into  the 
partnership  after  the  company  started 
getting  war  contracts,  and  his  share 
would  be  $110,000  for  1942. 

RENEGOTIATION    PRICE-FIXING    MEASURE 

Other  specific  cases,  to  be  found  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
could  be  presented  to  show  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  excess-profits  tax  as  a  me- 
dium for  the  prevention  of  war  profiteer- 
ing. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recapture  of 
excessive  profits  from  those  who  would 
become  millionaires  out  of  the  war  effort 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  is  only 
one  phase  of  renegotiation. 

Rengotiation  is  not  a  revenue  measure. 
It  was  never  intended  to  be.  It  is  a  price- 
fixing  measure,  designed  to  keep  the  costs 
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of  war  materials  under  control,  when  the 
Government  Is  obliged  to  spend  billions 
and  billions  to  get  the  maximum  possible 
production  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

MOBX    THAN    A    BILLION    DOLLARS    RZCOVERXD 

The  Chairman  of  the  Navy  Price  Ad- 
justment Board  testified  that  they  had 
recovered  in  actual  ref  imds  to  the  Treas- 
ury $399,009,777.  And  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  total  refunds  on  war 
contracts  that  have  been  renegotiated 
by  all  the  departments — War.  Navy,  and 
Maritime  Commission — in  the  first  12 
months  of  operation  amount  to  $1,062.- 
000.000. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
actual  refunds  to  the  Treasury  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  savings  obtained 
through  renegotiation.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Navy  Price  Adjustment  Board  tes- 
tified that  through  direct  renegotiation 
the  Navy  Department  had  secured  price 
reductions  in  the  amount  of  $612,615,964. 
And  he  further  pointed  out  that  volim- 
tary  price  reductions,  at  a  very  mini- 
mum, amounted  to  $300,000,000.  While 
some  of  these  so-called  voluntary  price 
reductions  were  doubtless  made  out  of 
the  patriotic  desire  of  some  companies 
and  individuals  not  to  want  to  realize 
enormous  profits  from  the  war,  it  is  a 
fair  assumption  that  many  of  them  were 
made  with  che  knowledge  that  their  com- 
pany was  subject  to  renegotiation. 

In  other  words,  the  price  reductions 
obtained  by  virtue  of  the  renegotiation 
law  on  articles  not  yet  delivered  to  the 
Navy  or  on  which  payments  have  not 
been  made  has  been  well  over  $900,000.- 
000.  There  is,  of  course,  no  way  of  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  savings  that  will 
result  in  subsequent  contracts  for  addi- 
tional materials. 

If  $900,000,000  constitutes  the  price-re- 
duction savings  on  war  materials  ob- 
tained by  the  Navy  Department,  which 
has  only  a  small  part  of  the  contracts 
in  comparison  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, if  this  has  been  the  savings  in 
only  one  department  in  only  1  year  of 
operation,  it  is  a  perfectly  reasonable 
conclusion  that  the  renegotiation  law 
savings  will  amount  to  several  billion 
dollars  before  the  end  of  this  war.  I  am 
not  referring  to  actual  refunds,  which 
would  in  part  be  subject  to  taxation.  I 
am  referring  simply  to  price  reductions. 
It  Is  this  feature  of  renegotiation  which 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  does  not 
recognize  when  he  advocates  the  out- 
right repeal  of  the  law. 

QUESTION  ASKED  AUTHOR  OF  BILL  TO  REPEAL 
RENEC0«AT10N 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  in  what  way  would 
the  excess  profits  tax.  or  any  other  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  reaUze  these  price  re- 
ductions? On  the  contrary,  it  is  axio- 
matic that  heavy  taxation  aggravates  the 
incentive  of  producers  to  increase  costs, 
thereby  reducing  the  profits  on  which 
the  tax  applies. 

IJeavy  taxation  tends  to  destroy  the  in- 
centive to  produce  goods  for  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  lowest  possible  costs.  Tax 
rates  do  not  differentiate  between  a  man 
who  is  a  high-cost  producer  and  one  who 


la  a  low -cost  producer.  No  scheme  of 
taxation  has  been  devised  to  provide  for 
the  element  of  incentive  for  the  efficient 
low-cost  producer. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  point  out  to  the  House  the  ways  by 
which  costs  may  even  be  deUberately  in- 
creased, with,  of  course,  resulting  de- 
creases In  profit  and  decreased  taxation. 
Very  often  It  Is  done  in  such  a  manner 
and  by  such  a  method  that  It  can  be  dis- 
covered only  by  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the 
company's  records.  The  most  obvious 
method,  one  well  known  to  all  of  us.  Is  to 
Increase  the  salaries  of  the  executives 
and  to  hire  several  additional  vice  presi- 
dents and  assistants  to  the  vice  presi- 
dents and  assistants  to  the  assistants. 

It  was  brought  out  In  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  hearings  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Northern  Pump  Co.,  to  which  I 
previously  referred,  Mr.  John  B.  Haw- 
lay  Jr.'s  salary  was  raised  from  $24,000 
In  1939  to  $49,000  In  1940  and  to  $442,000 
in  1941.  The  company  also  paid  a  life 
insurance  premium  for  him  of  $33,834. 

I  am  reluctant  to  mention  names  of 
companies  and  individuals.  I  do  so  in 
this  instance  because  these  facts  became 
a  matter  of  public  record  during  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  hearing.  A 
great  many  cases  of  exactly  the  same  na- 
ture could  be  presented.  I  mention  the 
Northern  Pump  Co.  case  merely  to  il- 
lustrate the  point:  Taxes  are  no  substi- 
tute and  merely  tend  to  aggravate  the 
cost  of  materials  to  the  Government. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  passes  upon  the  allow- 
ances and  deductions  permitted  by  law 
for  income-tax  purposes.   But  that  argu- 
ment overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  does  not  have  the 
time  nor  the  staff  to  keep  current,  that  it 
wotild  probably  be  a  matter  of  2  years 
before  the  Bureau  audited  a  company's 
income-tax  return.     The  facts  that  a 
company  could  present  2  years  from  now, 
after  the  work  may  have  been  completed, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  certain  allowances 
as  a  part  ot  costs  will  look  considerably 
different  than  the  facts  as  they  would 
appear  to  the  Renegotiation  Board,  able 
to  examine  the  records  of  the  company 
while  the  work  is  in  progress.    In  other 
words,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  Justify 
the  work  of  a  vice  president  added  to 
the  staff  as  an  item  of  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers 2  years  after  the  contract  has 
been  completed  than  to  be  able  to  justify 
it  on  the  spot  when  the  work  is  being 
performed. 

If  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  JonkmanI  Is  fol- 
lowed, the  renegotiation  law  Is  repealed 
and  the  excess-profits  tax  Is  reUed  upon, 
you  may  be  certain  that  this  war  will 
cost  the  American  people  many  billions 
more  than  It  Is  now  costing  and  you  may 
be  certain  that  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise  will  suffer  from  aji  ad- 
verse public  reaction  when  it  Is  learned 
that  another  crop  of  millionaires  grew 
out  of  this  war.  that  some  got  rich  while 
others  gave  their  Uves. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Michigan's  sec- 
ond point  In  his  argument  for  repeal  of 
the  renegotiation  law  Is  that  there  is  no 


toed  formula  for  determining  what  con- 
stitutes excessive  profits.  I  have  asked 
him  to  suggest  a  formula.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  do  so.  nor  can  anyone  advise 
a  toed  formula  which  would  work  fairly 
and  equitably  in  all  cases  of  war  contrac- 
tors doing  various  kinds  of  work  under 
most  varied  circumstances.  Indeed,  it  Is 
the  absence  of  a  toed  formula  which 
gives  value  to  tlie  renegotiation  law. 

In  some  Industries  all  the  capital  is 
supplied  by  the  companies  themselves; 
In  other  Industries  a  large  part  of  the 
capital  Is  furnished  by  the  Governmer.t 
or  guaranteed  by  the  Government.  In 
some  cases  the  manufacturer  Is  fur- 
nished with  rent  free  facilities,  with  an 
option  to  purchase.  In  other  cases  the 
plant  Is  furnished  by  the  company  to 
be  amortized  over  a  5-year  period.  In 
other  cases  the  plant  is  furnished  by  the 
Government  and  merely  operated  by  the 
company  with  no  right  to  purchase  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
contend  that  all  these  contractors  should 
be  allowed  the  same  percentage  of 
profit?  Would  he  say  that  a  contractor 
who  furnished  his  own  capital  should 
receive  no  larger  percentage  of  return 
than  a  contractor  who  was  furnished 
capital  by  the  Government?  Would  he 
say  that  the  contractor  who  furnished 
half  the  capital  should  get  the  same 
percentage  of  return  as  one  who  fur- 
nishes all?  What  formula  would  the 
gentleman  suggest  as  being  fair  and 
equitable  In  allowing  reasonable  profits 
In  all  these  cases? 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  well 
knows,  some  war  contractors  have  been 
able  to  continue  their  peacetime  opera- 
tions with  little  change.    Others  have 
not.     Some  operations  permit  a  very 
rapid  turn-over  of  a  contractor's  in- 
vestment.   Others  do  not.    Some  con- 
tractors have  entered  into  work  with 
which    they    are    entirely    imfamlliar. 
Others    have    not.     Some    contractors 
have  been  engaged  in  work  where  the 
volume    is    small,    where    considerable 
time  has  been  spent  in  perfecting  a 
particular    article.     Others    have    not. 
Some  contractors  have  engaged  In  con- 
struction work  In  foreign  fields,  where 
the  risk  has  been  great  and  there  have 
been    many    unforeseen    developments, 
even  to  actual  loss  of  life  aihong  the 
contractor's    technical    personnel    from 
enemy    bombings.      Other    contractors 
have  produced  materials  which  can  be 
readily  produced  by  mass   production. 
Other  contractors  have  been  producing 
war   materials    on    which,   during    the 
process  of  the  production,  many  tech- 
nical   changes    or    Improvements   have 
been  made  and  will  be  made  as  the  war 
needs  dictate.    In  a  war  strategic  plans 
and  materials  needed  change  overnight. 
Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan again  what  fixed  formula  Is  there 
which,  applied  to  these  many  and  varied 
cases  and  circumstances,  will.  In  every 
case  or  even  In  the  majority  of  them,  pro- 
duce fair  and  equitable  resvilts?     Ob- 
viously, a  flat  formula  applied  to  all  the 
cases,  whatever  the  circumstances,  would 
lead  to  unfortunate  results.  It  would,  in 
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effect,  tend  to  penalize  the  venturesome 
and  efficient  and  reward  the  inefficient. 
I  remind  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
that  we  have  had  some  exj>erience  with 
flat  formulas  In  determining  reasonable 
profits  on  war  contracts,  and  it  was  be- 
cause of  this  experience  that  the  renego- 
tiation law  does  not  provide  for  any  fixed 
rule  or  formula.  | 

The  renegotiation  law  permits  the  fit-  | 
ting  of  profits  to  the  facts.    And  it  can-  \ 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  , 
purpose  of  renegotiation  is  not  alone  to  | 
prevent  excessive  profits,  not  alone  to  ] 
bring  about  a  reduction   in  costs  and  j 
prices,  but  also,  ano  most  important,  to  , 
stimulate  production.     As  the  hearings  1 
before  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  make  j 
clear,  the  Navy  Pi-ice  Adjustment  Board  i 
makes  allowances  for  contractors  who 
show  results  in  production,  who  show  j 
initiati\e.  and  who  are  efficient.    If  the  } 
Board  did  not  have  discretion  and  was  | 
obliged  to  apply  a  fixed  formula,  there 
would  be  little  incentive  for  any  con- 
tractor to  be  a  low-cost  producer,  to  ex- 
periment, to  develop  new  products,  or  to 
take  risks  of  any  kind.     Under  a  set 
formula  he  would  receive  no  better  treat- 
ment from  the  Government  than  a  con- 
tractor who  was  inefficient  or  a  high- 
cost  producer. 

The  third  point  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  raises  in  his  argument  for  re- 
peal of  the  renegotiation  law  is  that  no 
allowance  is  made  for  post-war  recon- 
version. The  gentleman's  argument  is 
really  directed  to  the  tax  law  and  not 
to  renegotiation.  If  the  gentleman  is 
really  disturl>ed  over  the  question  of  in- 
dustries being  permitted  to  set  up  a  re- 
serve for  post-war  reconversion,  he 
should  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  tax 
law.  Instead  he  introduces  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  renegotiation  law.  It  causes 
one  to  wonder  If  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman is  really  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  reserves  for  post-war  reconver- 
sion or  whether  he  Is  more  interested  in 
finding  arguments,  however  unsound 
they  may  be,  which  might  be  advanced 
against  the  renegotiation  of  war  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Sjseaker.  it  is  my  personal  opin- 
ion that  if  the  Price  Adjustment  Boards 
had  adopted  the  policy  of  allowing  re- 
serves for  post-war  reconversion  as  an 
item  of  cost,  the  very  same  people  who 
are  now  complaining  because  the  boards 
make  no  such  allowances  would  be  com- 
plaining that  the  boards  exceed  their 
statutory  authority.  Anj'thing  to  get 
the  renegotiation  law  repealed. 

In  the  excess-profits  tax  provision  of 
the  internal  revenue  code  Congress  has 
set  up  a  10-percent  post-war  credit. 
Perhaps  the  post-war  credit  should  be 
Increased.  Perhaps  some  other  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  the  tax  law  for 
the  post-war  period.  Perhaps  a  com- 
plete post-war  program  should  be 
worked  out.  That  is  for  Congress  to  de- 
cide. But  under  existing  law  the  Con- 
gress has  said  that  10  percent  of  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  will  be  the  amount  of 
credit  to  be  allowed  for  the  post-war 
period.  It  expresses  the  poUcy  of  Con- 
(ress.  Moreover,  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  Congress  has  stated  what  are 


allowable  costs.  If  the  Price  Adjust- 
ment Boards  were  to  make  additional 
allowances  they  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  entering  upon  a  field  in  which  their 
legal  right  to  make  such  allowances 
would  be  highly  questionable. 

I  have  heard  any  number  of  speeches 
delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  in  which  they  questioned  the  legal  I 
right  of  this  agency  or  that  to  carry  on  ! 
a  particular  activity  which  they  did  not 
like.  They  have  complained  bitterly 
whenever  they  thought  some  agency  was 
a.ssuming  to  do  something  which  the 
Congress  did  not  by  statutory  enactment 
expreisly  say  that  they  could  do. 

We  now  have  the  unique  experience 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  complaining  because  the  price 
adjustment  boards  have  sought  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  Congress  to  the  letter 
and  have  not  seen  fit  to  take  unto  them- 
selves a  power  which  they  do  not  clearly 
have.  We  now  have  the  unique  ex- 
perience of  having  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  urging  the  repeal  of  a  law  be- 
cause agencies  of  the  Government  have 
not  broadly  interpreted  the  law,  where- 
as heretofore,  on  all  other  occasions,  he 
has  been  one  of  those  who  has  advocated 
the  strictest  possible  interpretation  of 
statutory  enactments  by  the  adminis- 
trating agencies. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  ap- 
parently does  not  recognize  that  if  the 
price  adjustment  boards  were  to  allow 
post-war  reserves  they  would  be  con- 
fronted with  the  administrative  prob- 
lem of  determining  how  long  the  war 
will  last,  what  new  commercial  products 
will  come  out  of  the  war  effort,  what  the 
nature,  extent  and  cost  of  reconversion 
will  be  for  each  industry,  and  estimate 
the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  reconversion.  Indeed,  the 
necessity  for  reconversion  in  a  great 
many  industries  may  never  arise.  It 
would  be  a  tremendous  undertaking  and 
a  tremendous  responsibility.  But  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  complains 
because  the  boards  have  not  undertaken 
it  without  a  clear  declaration  from  Con- 
gress, he.  therefore,  asks  that  the  en- 
tire law  be  repealed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  realizes  that  if.  under 
existing  law,  the  price  adjustment 
boards  were  to  allow  a  reserve  for  post- 
war reconversion  they  would  have  to  al- 
low at  least  $5  fcr  every  $1  to  be  set  up 
as  a  reserve.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  reserve  woiild  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, because  it  would  necessarily  have 
to  be  an  item  of  profit  under  existing  law 
and  not  an  item  of  cost.  In  other  words. 
if  a  company  were  to  be  permitted  to 
set  up  a  reserve  of  $500,000  each  year,  the 
board  would  have  to  allow  the  com- 
pany at  least  $2,500,000  to  be  able  to  set 
up  the  reserve.  That  $2.50^.000  would 
enter  into  the  price  the  Government 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  article, 
and.  obviously,  would  be  highly  infla- 
tionary. Such  a  policy  would  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  the  renegotiation  law,  to 
secure  lower  prices  on  war  materials. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  were 
to  take  the  time  to  inquire  deeply  into 


this  subject.  I  think  he  will  discover  that 
the  companies  who  are  arguing  the 
longest  and  the  loudest  for  post-war  re- 
serves are  companies  who  have  always 
been  the  most  liberal  in  the  payment  of 
dividends  and  have  never  followed  a 
conservative  financial  policy.  In  any 
event,  the  question  of  post-war  reserves 
is  one  pertaining  to  taxation  and  not 
one  for  renegotiation.  But.  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  introduced  no  bill  to 
amend  the  lax  statute.  He  simply  wants 
the  renegotiation  law  repealed. 

In  his  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  June  1  on  ihe  subject  of  renegotia- 
tion, the  distinuuished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  devoted  considerable  time  to 
a  discui^sion  of  bureaucracy,  long-haired 
professors  and  star-gazing  theorists.  I 
do  not  see  where  the  remarks  have  any 
bearing  on  the  merits  of  renegotiation, 
but  I  should  like  to  comment  briefly. 

If  the  gentleman  would  consult  with 
the  members  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, who  have  had  the  Navy  Price 
Adiu.-tment    Board   before   them,   if    he 
would  consult  with  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  on  the  War  Department 
of    the    Committee    on    Appropriations, 
who    had    the    War    Price    Adjustment 
Board  officials  before  them  during  the 
recent  weeks  on  the  Army  supply  bill,  I 
believe  he  will  find  unanimous  expres- 
sion  from  the   members,   both   Repub- 
licans  and   Democrats,  that   the   Navy 
and  Army  Price  Adjustment  Boards  con- 
sist of  outstanding  businessmen.     They 
are  made  up  of  men  who  have  had  many 
years'  training  and  actual  ejiperience  in 
the  business  and  industrial  world;  men 
who  are  technical  experts  in  finance,  ac- 
counting, law.  and  engineering.     If  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
would  just  examine  the  statements  of 
the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  he  would 
note  that  practically  every  witness  un- 
hesitatingly stated,  whether  or  not  he 
agreed  with  the  Board's  conclusions  in 
the  renegotiation  of  his  case,  that  the 
price  adjustment  boards  were  outstand- 
ing in  their  knowledge  of  the  problems, 
in  their  understanding  complicated  ques- 
tions, and  to  be  absolutely  fair  and  just 
In  arriving  at  agreements.     The  refer- 
ence of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
to  long-haired  professors  and  theorists 
in  connection  with  the  price  adjustment 
boards  is  simply  without  foundation  in 
fact.    Of  course  I  realize  that  the  gen- 
tleman wished  to  popularize  his  appeal, 
and   that   he   felt    that   the  old   cry   of 
bureaucracy  and  st^r  gazers  would  serve 
his  purpose. 

The  post  ion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  in  urging  repeal  of  the  rene- 
gotiation law  is  rather  unique  in  one 
other  respect.  He  complains  about  the 
cost  of  Government  and  the  great  bu- 
reaucracy. He  speaks  of  professors  and 
theorists.  But  he  introduces  a  bill  to 
wipe  out  an  agency  of  Government, 
which  like  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice In  purpose,  is  designed  to  save 'the 
taxpayers  money.  He  attacks  an  agency 
of  Government  whose  personnel  is  prob- 
ably the  smallest  of  any  agency,  and 
whose  personnel  is  made  up  entirely  of 
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practical  businessmen  and  experts  in  the 
business  and  industrial  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  matters  in  connection  with  renego- 
tiation to  which  I  would  like  to  refer,  I 
shall  not  do  so  at  this  time.  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  you  read  the  testimony 
before  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. You  will  find  In  that  record  a  full 
and  complete  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  and  you  will  be  im- 
pressed with  the  Importance  of  the  rene- 
gotiation law  to  the  war  and  our  efforts 
to  preserve  democracy. 

Navy  DiPAiTMirrr, 
Washington,  AprU  23,  194'. 
Hon.  Wmcht  Patman, 

Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Patman  :  Piirsuant  to  the  request 
contained  In  your  letter  of  March  25.  1943, 
to  Lt.  Comdr.  Prank  R.  McGregor  and  your 
conversation    of    Wednesday    morning    with 
Mr.  Slyvan  Coleman,  Lieutenant  Commander 
McGregor,    Lieutenant    Commander    Carroll. 
and  the  undersigned,  the  following  facts  with 
respect  to  the  Northern  Pump  Co.  are  here- 
with submitted: 

As  of  1927,  the  Northern  Pump  Co.  was  a 
comparatively  small  manufacturer  of  rotary 
pumps,  but  by  1938  had  developed  electri- 
cal hydraulic  drives  for  ordnance  purposes, 
which  required  a  highly  specialized  tech- 
nique. The  company  has  done  an  excellent 
production  job. 

For  the  f>erlod  from  1936  to  June  SO,  1940, 
Its  annual  sales  ran  from  $1,000,000  up  to  ap- 
proxlmat«ly  $2,000,000. 

Result  of  proposed  renegotiation  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1941:  As  of  June  30, 
1940,  which  is  the  date  as  of  which  the  fuU 
impact  of  war  business  began  to  be  felt,  the 
Northern  Pump  Co.  had  a  net  worth  of 
$1,007,000.  Its  sales  for  the  year  ended  June 
so!  1941,  were  $18,446,000,  most  of  which 
were  to  the  Government;  Its  net  profit  be- 
fore Federal  taxes  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1941.  was  $5,226,000  (Including  $588,000 
on  nonrenegotlable  business),  or  600  per- 
cent on  net  worth,  and  after  taxes  estimated 
at  $1,841,000,  or  almost  200  percent  on  net 
worth.  Expressed  In  relation  to  sales,  the 
over-all  profit  before  taxes  waa  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  sales.  As  of  the  end  of 
the  year  ending  Jvme  30.  1941,  the  working 
capital  furnished  by  the  Government  con- 
stituted $8,000,000  and  Government  fur- 
nished facilities  constituted  approximately 
$6,500,000. 

The  Price  Adjustment  Board  has  requested 
a  refund  with  respect  to  this  period  of  11,- 
872.000,  reducing  the  profit  on  renegotlable 
business,  before  taxes,  from  $4,712,000  to 
$2,839,000,  leaving  an  estimated  profit  after 
taxes  on  all  of  the  company's  business  of 
$1,2C5.000. 

Result  of  proposed  renegotiation  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1942:  For  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1942.  Its  sales  were  $67,930,000, 
practically  all  of  which  were  tc  the  Govern- 
ment. Net  profits  before  taxes  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1942,  were  $21,186,000  (in- 
cluding a  F-nall  amoimt  of  nonrenegotlable 
business),  or  2.100  percent  of  net  worth  as 
of  June  30,  1940.  to  which  no  outside  capital 
had  since  been  added  Expressed  In  rela- 
tion to  sales,  this  is  a  profit  of  over  30  percent. 
Net  profits  after  taxes  for  the  year  ended 
June  30.  1942,  were  $5,206,000.  cr  500  percent 
on  net  worth  as  of  June  30.  1940. 

A  refund  of  $15,155,540  was  requested  for 
the  year  ended  June  30.  1942,  reducing  the 
profit  on  reneRotlable  business  before  Uxes 
from  $21.20f  .000  to  $6,054,000,  leaving  an  esti- 
mated profit  after  taxes  on  all  of  the  com- 
pany's business  of  $1,075,000. 


Result  without  refunds:  If  no  refund*  ar« 
made.  Northern  Pump  Co.,  beginning  with  • 
net  worth  as  of  June  30.  1037,  of  $362,000, 
which  was  built  up  to  $1,007,000  as  of  Jxme  30, 
1940,  would,  as  of  June  30,  1942,  have  a  net 
worth  of  $7,706,463  and  will  have  acquired  a 
new  plant  originally  costing  $2393,000  at  a 
net  cost,  after  amortization  and  depreciation, 
of  $360,000.  This  will  have  been  accomplished 
largely  on  Government  money,  for,  as  of  June 
30. 1942,  the  Northern  Pump  Co.  had  advances 
from  the  Government  of  $7 .500,003  in  addition 
to  Government  facilities  of  approximately 
$16,800,000.  with  respect  to  which  no  rent  was 
charged. 

I  trust  that  this  Is  the  Information  which 
you  desire. 

Very  truly  youra. 

Clarince  H.  Ross. 
Counsel,  Nary  Price  Adjustment  Board, 
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HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  mdinisota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5.  1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day. June  16. 1  received  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  a  few  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  on  the  value  of  music  in  the  war 
efforts.  Since  that  time,  I  have  received 
letters  from  Americans  all  over  the 
United  States,  commenting  on  the  value 
of  music  as  a  morale  builder,  and  urging 
that  I  continue  my  efforts  to  make  the 
country  song  conscious  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

One  of  those  letters  contained  an 
article  about  what  music  means  to  Eng- 
land during  the  war. 

It  was  written  by  Mr.  Melville  Clark, 
chairman  of  the  advisory  board,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Music  Merchants. 
Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  and  published  in 
the  Mail  Pouch  of  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  11.  1943. 

The  article  entitled  "Music  and  Gov- 
ernment" follows: 

I  was  much  Interested  in  the  article  "Gov- 
ernment Support  for  Music,"  by  Sir  Eiobert 
Mayer,  In  the  music  pages  of  the  Times,  March 
7.  telling  of  the  esUbllshment  and  splendid 
work  of  Britain's  Council  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Music  and  the  Arts.  The  author 
ported  out  clearly  that  this  council  was 
bofn  of  war  and  has  forged  right  ahead 
even  In  Britain's  most  crucial  war  experi- 
ences to  bring  fine  concerts  of  Instrumental 
and  choral  music,  dramas,  and  art  exhibits 
to  the  widest  possible  audience.  Including 
factory  towns  and  factories  themselves. 

He  also  brought  out  that,  though  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  Encouragement  of  Music  and  Arts 
Is  now  entirely  a  government  subsidy,  admis- 
sion charges  of  20  and  40  cents  are  made  for 
all  concerts,  outside  of  those  given  in  fac- 
tories, where  admission  is  free,  and  that  peo- 
ple are  buying  the  higher-priced  seaU  In  In- 
creasingly greater  numbers,  thereby  showing 
their  appreciation  and  desire  to  help  make 
this  activity  self-supporting . 

n>z:A  FOR  uNrrsD  btatcb 
Sir  Rot>ert  likewise  considered  It  highly  sig- 
nificant that  this  council's  formation  wa* 


undertaken  In  1940,  coinciding  "^vlth  tha 
very  moment  when  the  country  was  In  mortal 
danger  of  invasion.     •     •     •" 

For  many  months  since  I  tint  learned  of 
this  council's  existence  and  activities  I  have 
felt  keenly  that  our  Government,  perhaps  in 
conjunction  at  first  with  private  financing, 
should  create  a  similar  council  in  this  covm- 
try  to  bring  more  music,  entertainment,  and 
cultural  opportunities  to  our  Industrial  work- 
ers and  the  rest  of  us  on  the  home  front. 

Mtislc's  practical  Imjxn-tance  to  the  facto- 
ries as  a  fatigue  lifter  and  monotony 
breaker — a  spiritual  refreshment,  you  might 
say — and  a  vital  recreational  and  cultural 
opportunity  for  both  participants  and  lis- 
teners In  those  plants  which  malnuin  bends 
and  choral  groups  for  employees  Is  more  and 
more  being  recognlaed. 

However,  the  number  of  Individual  Indus- 
tries providing  music  for  their  workers  Is 
vasUy  In  the  minority  as  yet.  With  the  grow- 
ing seriousness  of  accidents  In  plants  and 
absenteeism.  It  seems  Imperative  that  our 
Government  consider  carefully  the  wisdom 
of  establishing  now  some  sort  of  music  and 
arts  committee  to  bring  more  music  to  our 
factories  and  thus  help  to  reduce  these 
problems.  For  it  Is  well  known  that  a  happy 
man  Is  the  best  worker. 

I  firmly  believe  that  music  In  our  facto- 
ries— recorded  music  played  over  sound  sys- 
tems during  working  hours,  when  noise  levels 
permit,  the  maintenance  of  factory  bands 
and  choral  groups,  and  the  giving  of  regular 
concerts  in  factories  by  orchestras  and  solo- 
ists of  sound  musicianship  and  reputation — 
would  go  far  toward  cutting  down  absentee- 
ism and  other  problems. 

Last  year  during  my  term  as  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Music  Merchants 
we  began  a  wide  Investigation  of  the  prac- 
tical benefits  of  music  In  war  Industries, 
sending  out  writer  representative  Miss  Amy 
Lee  to  visit  several  plants  already  using 
music,  to  talk  with  workers  and  management 
officials.  In  every  case  appreciation  for  and 
belief  In  music's  essentiality  has  been  found 
to  be  practically  100  percent.  This,  our  war- 
time work,  we  are  continuing  right  along, 
despite  the  severe  restrictions  on  all  the 
musical  instruments  which  are  our  normal 
livelihood,  because  we  have  absolute  faith  In 
music  as  a  vital  war  winning  force,  and  wl&h 
to  see  Its  practicality  more  universally  recog- 
nized. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  submit  this  Idea 
of  a  Government-sponsored  miulc  and  arts 
committee  for  our  country,  to  function  along 
the  lines  of  Britain's  C.  E.  M.  A. 
Melvqxe  Clabk, 
Advisory  Board,  National  Association 

of  Music  Merchant*,  Ine. 


Independence  Day  TkooffaU 


i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

or  MASSACBITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  dehvered  Sunday  afternoon, 
July  4,  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  honor 
roll,  containing  the  names  of  the  young 
men  and  women  of  that  town  that  have 
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entered  the  armed  services  of  our  coun- 
try: 

The  day  and  the  occasion  upon  which  we 
assemble  must  inevitably  All  our  hearta  with 
patriotic  emotion  and  enthusiasm.  The 
Fourth  of  July,  our  national  anniversary,  rep- 
resenU  the  living  realities,  the  suflerlng  and 
the  privation,  the  triumph  and  the  results  ol 
cur  struggle  Tor  independence.  The  occa- 
sion today,  a  tribute  of  honor  to  those  from 
Manchester  strving  in  our  armed  forces,  be- 
speaks uur  responsibility  and  duty  to  pre- 
serve in  a  world  threatened  by  the  flames 
of  war.  the  great  principles  that  have  made 
cur  Oovernment  the  freest  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Tlie  days  of  1T76.  as  today,  were  grim  days, 
n^e  men  who  signed  that  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence know  they  were  committing  trea- 
son m  the  interest  of  the  liberty  of  3,000,000 
In  America.  Failure  meant  hanging  for  the 
signers,  who  realized  that  their  audacious 
undertaking  was  scorned  upon  by  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  stirred  by  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Justice,  liberty,  and  peace,  the  found- 
ers paved  the  way  for  their  crusade  and 
America  began  to  rear  its  majestic  temple  of 
liberty  and  freedom. 

The  Representatives  on  that  famotis  day 
did  not  only  declare  that  the  Colonies  would 
henceforth  be  free  and  independent  States. 
They  also  proclaimed  the  first  principles  on 
which  just  civil  government  Is  founded,  a 
system  where  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
Is  supreme.  They  proclaimed  political  equal- 
ity. establUhed  Justice,  and  established  the 
American  way.  Our  founding  fathers  knew 
that  there  were  certain  rlghU  beyond  the 
power  of  any  State  to  confer.  They  are  rights 
which  come  from  the  Creator.  Our  founding 
fathers  acknowledged  theee  rights  and  what 
Is  more,  they  acknowledged  the  source  oX 
these  rights. 

HTSTOUCAI.   NOnS 

One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  have 
passed  since  this  glorious  day.  when  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  announced  to  the  world  that 
the  new  Nation  had  assumed  Its  equal  station 
among  the  powers  of  the  globe,  and  that  the 
Uvee.  the  fortunes,  the  honor  of  every  free 
human  being  forming  a  part  of  It,  were 
pledged  to  a  new  government  by  the  people, 
■uch  as  the  world  had  never  beheld  in  prac- 
tice, and  In  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple was  to  be  the  basis  of  that  system. 

Built  upon  the  solid  rocks  of  truth.  Jus- 
tice, and  liberty,  the  Nation  has  soared  to 
tremendotis  heights.  In  the  extension  of 
Christian  and  philanthropic  efforts.  In  scien- 
tific research,  activity  of  thought,  freedom  of 
■pecch.  More  than  any  other  nation.  It 
bas  given  so  much  that  adds  to  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  man.  The  shifts  and 
expansions  that  have  taken  place  during 
these  167  years  are  believable  only  because 
they  actually  happened.  In  this  period,  ovir 
population  has  risen  from  fewer  than  4.000,- 
000  to  over  130.000.000.  Our  13  SUtes  had 
a  total  area  of  m  little  under  900.000  square 
miles  while  our  48  States  have  more  than 
4  times  that  area  now. 

Today,  we  are  writing  another  declaration 
of  Independence — not  a  declaration  of  words 
but  a  declaration  of  deeds.  We  are  return- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  met  167 
years  ago  In  Philadelphia,  determined  to  pre- 
serve that  great  heritage  which  they  left 
to  us. 

The  Nation  Is  today  plunged  Into  a  great 
eonfllct  because  the  form  of  democracy  that 
was  the  basis  of  otir  Government  as  provided 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1T76. 
bas  been  challenged  The  honor  roll  which 
we  dedicate  today  proudly  proclaims  the 
names  of  those  now  actively  engaged  In 
answering  that  challenge.  They  are  fighting 
not  only  for  loved  ones  at  home,  but  fighting 
to  establish  and  preserve  the  conditions  of 
freedom  under  which  the  people  of  the 
•aith.   Including    ourselves,    can   work   out 


and  put  Into  effect,  a  world  society  In  which 
the  Individual  can  live  work,  play,  and  en- 
Joy  life  at  peace  with  his  neighbors.  This 
Is  to  me  the  great  broad  issue  of  this  fight 
to  which  Manchester  has  contributed  so 
nobly  with  her  youth.  It  Is  appropriate.  In- 
deed, that  we  should  by  our  presence  and 
actions  today,  pay  official  recognition  to  mem- 
bers of  your  families  In  the  armed  forces 
of  our  country. 

WAR  PtCTURE 

A  year  ago.  the  war  picture  was  far  from 
optimistic.  Since  the  preceding  December, 
we  had  seen  defeat  after  defeat.  We  had  lust 
an  important  part  of  our  Pacific  Fleet  at  Pearl 
HartKjr.  We  had  lost  Wake  and  Guam  and 
the  Philippines.  We  had  lost  our  rubber  and 
oil  and  tm  supplies  In  the  East  Indies.  Japan 
dominated  practically  all  of  Asia.  The  map 
of  the  Russian  line  still  showed  the  Nazi 
army  still  deep  In  the  heart  of  Russia.  The 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  was  bad.  Our 
merchant  ships  were  being  sunk  at  a  terrific 
rate. 

Today,    a    mighty    freedom-loving    people 
moves  steadily  toward  victory  and  peace,  and 
the     situation     la     changing     dally.     China. 
Britain,  and  America  were  not  prepared  for 
war.     For  6  years.  China  has  suffered  as  no 
nation  has  Buffered.    The  Russian  armies  were 
punished  terribly  but  they  held  and  turned 
the  tide.     Once  weak.  Britain  is  now  strong, 
after  many  trying  ordeals.     Our  allies  have 
given  us  what  we  needed  so  badly,  namely 
time,  and  we  have  taken  advantage  of  it.    The 
Axis  has  been  cleared  out  of  north  Africa. 
Our   American    flyers    and   Royal    Air    Force 
are  doing  a  magnificent  Job  in  the  air  over 
Europe.     Attu  has  fallen    and   the   drive   to 
rid   the   Japs  from  Kiska   may  soon   be   on. 
The    battle   of    Coral    Sea    and    Midway   has 
shown  the  power  of  our  fleet.  Guadalcanal 
speaks  for  Itself.    Chinese  forces  have  scored 
a  major  victory  recently,  and  Russian  power 
continues  to  demonstrate  itself.     The  sub- 
marine   menace    Is    gradually    diminishing. 
Our  Army  and  Navy  have  become  mighty  ma- 
chines of  war.    Our  boys  are  in  the  air  plung- 
ing through  bullet -separated  skies  at  ever- 
pressing    foes,    struggling    and    sweating    In 
deserts,  keeping  vigil  on  seven  seas,  and  giv- 
ing their  lives  so  that  the  fighting  will  be 
kept  far  from  our  shores  and  homes.     We 
and  our  allies  have  now  taken  the  initiative 
from  the  enemy.     We  are  on  the  offensive 
and  we  will  continue  to  maintain  It.    Such 
Is  the  picture  today. 

otra  noHTiNG  forces 
Total  victory  Is  our  objective.  To  obtain 
this  goal  we  must  have  superiority  In  men 
and  armaments  over  the  Axis  aggressors. 
We  are  raising  and  training  a  magnificent 
Army,  and  we  are  constructing  and  manning 
•>.  superb  Navy.  We  are  planning  to  have 
raised  by  the  end  of  this  year  1943  an  Army 
of  8,200,000  men,  including  an  Air  Force  of 
about  2,500.000  and  a  Women's  Army  Corps  of 
upward  of  150,000.  Our  Navy  now  has  well 
over  a  million  and  a  half  men  in  the  service 
and  on  the  way  to  3.000.000.  Compare  this 
with  the  Navy  of  3  years  ago  of  158,000  officers 
and  men.  Three  years  ago  we  were  buildli\g 
less  than  800  planes  a  month,  half  of  which 
were  training  planes.  Today  we  are  building 
8.000  a  month,  mostly  of  combat  type.  Three 
years  ago  we  turned  out  machine  guns  at  the 
rate  of  25.000  a  year.  Dtirlng  the  last  12 
months  we  turned  out  1.500.000.  In  this 
same  period  we  turned  out  44,830.000  bombs. 
Including  Incendiary  and  block-busters. 
Since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have  produced  37.000 
tanks  and  plenty  more  are  coming.  Since 
that  day  we  have  produced  14.000.000.000 
rounds  of  small-arms  ammunition,  and  the 
progress  picture  Is  the  same  for  artillery  and 
all  thoee  other  weapons  and  mimltlons  of 
war  that  we  need  to  carry  the  attack  to  the 
enemy. 

During  this  year  we  will  more  than  double 
the  number  of  warships  In  our  Navy.     The 


combat  tonnage  of  the  fleet  will  Increase  this 
year    two-thtrds    over    what    It    was    at    the 
end  of  1942.     That  accomplishment  is  with- 
out parallel  In  history.     These  are  flghttag 
ships— battleships,  aircraft  carriers,  cruisers, 
destroyers,    escort     ships,    and    submarines, 
The.se  do  not  Include  the  several  thousand 
landing    craft    which    have    been   completed 
during   the    la.n    5    months.     The   Navy    has 
developed    a   special    convoy   vessel,   the   de- 
stroyer  escort.      It    has   but   one   function- 
to  hunt  down  the  submarines.    More  of  them 
will  be  built  this  year  than  there  were  de- 
stroyers   In    the    fleet    at    the    end    of    1942. 
Wlthm  a  year  and  a  half  we  will  have  more 
of  these  v'esscls  than  any  other  single  class 
of  vessels  in  the  fleet.    The  .submarine  men- 
ace ha.«  to  date  been  one  of  our  biggest  prob- 
lems.    We  are  well  on  the  way  to  a  solution 
of  this  problem,  and  here  in  Manchester  in 
one    of    your    shipyards    you    are    making    a 
notable  contribution  to  this  end.    The  num- 
ber   of    carriers,    both    large    and    auxiliary, 
completed  in  1943  will  multiply  many  times 
our  total  carrier  force  at  the  end  of  1942. 

The  Navy  started  the  war  with  the  strong- 
est—and I  think  I  can  add  the  best  naval 
air  force  In  the  world.  The  number  of  naval 
combat  planes  was  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween Pearl  Harbor  and  the  end  of  1942.  We 
have  established  new  records  in  production, 
but  we  must  make  more  and  more.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  America  can  do  the  im- 
possible. Labor  and  industry  have  already 
made  valuable  contributions  through  pro- 
duction to  the  war  effort.  The  demands  of 
war  are  insanable  and  our  efforts  to  produce 
must  continue  unabated  with  a  driving  force 
that  will  not  stop  until  the  enemy  is  de- 
feated. Strikes  and  lock-outs  in  our  defense 
Industries  must  not  be  tolerated  while  our 
boys  are  giving  their  lives  on  the  far-flung 
battlefields  of  the  world.  Government  ma- 
chinery Is  now  available  for  the  conciliation 
of  any  dispute  that  may  arise  and  it  should 
be  used. 

We  must  not  be  too  confident  in  the  Job 

we   have   at   hand.     It    would    be   foolhardy 

to   suggest   that   the   submarine   menace    is 

fully  under  control  at  this  time.     We  have 

not    yet    Invaded    the   continent   of   Europe. 

The  Nazis  may  be  planning  another  terrific 

drive  in  Russia.     China  Is  weak.     The  battle 

line  with  the  Japs  is  6,000  miles  away,  re- 

q^ulrlng  a  tremendous  supply  line  to  bring 

food  and  equipment  to  our  men.     There  is 

a   tremendous  task  ahead  but  despite   this, 

we  are  Informed  by  the  War  Department  that 

the  production  in  May  was  S'a  percent  less 

than  In  April.    A  2-percent  Increase  had  been 

expected  rather  than  a  loss.     This  let-down 

occurred  at  a  time  when  we  are  so  short  of 

weapons    that    they    are    being    taken    from 

troops   training    In    this    country    and   sent 

abroad  for  combat,  seriously  impairing  the 

training  program  and  affecting  the  morale 

of   the   troops.     Let    us   keep   In   mind   that 

every  day  this  war  Is  prolonged  means  the 

lives  of  our  sons  and  loved  ones,  destruction, 

waste,  suffering,  and  heartbreak. 

THE  HOME  FRONT 

Our  eagerness  for  news  from  the  battle 
fronts  of  the  world  should  be  matched  by 
our  eagerness  for  doing  our  share  In  this 
great  conflict.  We  must  learn  to  make 
sacrifices  and  to  learn  to  do  without  a  lot 
of  things.  Total  war  requires  so  many  ma- 
terials that  there  is  Just  not  enough  to  go 
around  We  need  ammunition  and  we  mtist 
do  without  the  toy  trains,  the  counters 
heaped  with  chromium -coated  gadgets,  limit- 
less supplies  of  shoes,  and  so  forth.  Business 
as  usual  has  come  to  an  end  for  the  dura- 
tion. 

In  order  to  meet  our  task  effectively,  full 
and  honest  co<.peration  by  both  labor  and 
management  is  imperative  in  this  great 
emergency  If  we  are  to  have  unity,  and  unity, 
of  course,  is  the  keystone  of  our  every  plan 
and    operation    i;i    this    grim    and    desperate 
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conflict  for  the   survival  of  democratic  In- 
stitutions. 

This  unity  is  not  something  to  be  dusted 
off  and  paraded  upon  state  occasions.  It  Is 
a  basic  principle  which  mtist  exist  in  full 
vigor  and  as  a  weapon  of  offense.  If  unity 
once  falters,  we  must  also  falter.  But  stand- 
ing firm,  we  ard  our  allies  will  march  to 
Inevitable  victory.  The  plain  truth  is  that, 
for  the  duration,  none  of  us  can  quite  be 
master  of  his  fate.  You  and  I  and  every  one 
of  us,  have  the  good  of  all  to  consider  first 
and  foremost  now,  and  in  the  days  of  trial 
which  lie  ahead,  we  must  welcome  rather 
than  shiui  such  discipline  of  thought  and 
deed.  We  must  see  this  new  discipline  as  an 
invisible  chain  which  binds  us  all  to  our 
proper  duty,  not  for  Individual  survival  only^ 
but  for  the  good  of  all.  Victory  in  war  can- 
not be  achieved  cheaply.  We  must  pay 
dearly  for  our  victory  not  only  with  the  lives 
of  our  men  but  also  by  unremitting  and 
imrewarded  toll  on  the  heme  front. 

CONCLtTSION 

We  are  all  Involved  In  the  present  situa- 
tion. Today  nearly  every  United  States 
family  Is  represented  In  some  national  de- 
fense service  with  millions  of  otir  loved  ones 
In  combat  ranks,  offering  their  lives  to  cur 
country  under  Old  Glory. 

In  this  moment  of  uncertainty,  peril,  and 
the  tragic  losses  of  loved  ones,  every  true 
American  feels  the  need  of  keeping  faith 
and  of  preserving  poise.  A  good  many 
things  seem  to  be  crashing  down  and  each 
of  us  is  endeavoring  to  find  a  foundation  on 
which  we  can  stand  firm  and  from  which 
we  can  fight  the  good  fight  without  flinching. 

The  founding  fathers  built  a  great  insti- 
tution. Democracy  is  right.  Cooperation 
among  races  and  nations  is  right.  Our  cause 
Is  right.  Let  us  keep  faith,  work  unceasing- 
ly, and  assiune  all  of  our  responsibilities. 
There  Is  no  one  to  save  America  but  each 
one  of  us.  Backed  by  spiritual  strength  and 
His  guidance,  our  flame  of  liberty  shall  light 
the  nations  to  yet  nobler  heights  and  lasting 
peace. 


Addreit  of  Hon.  Carl  Hinshaw  at 
Charlei  Town,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vixGnTU 

XN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VBS 

Monday.  July  5.  1943 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscoas.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Hon.  Carl  Hinshaw,  of  California, 
made  at  Charles  Town.  W.  Va..  on  July 
4. 1943,  on  the  occasion  of  his  dedicating 
the  War  Service  Roll  of  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, W.  Va.: 


OIDICATIGX    or    WAS    BIBTICK    WOU.,    JXITiaSOM 

couNTT,  w.  va. 
About  10  days  ago  my  coUeague  and  good 
friend,  your  very  dlctlngtilBhed  Beprewnta- 
tlve  in  the  CongreH  of  the  United  States. 
Bon.  JztnamoB  Ramdolth,  preralled  upon  m« 
to  participate  in  your  aerTice  today.  X  mtiat 
admit  that  at  first  I  did  ao  just  for  him  and 
because  be  U  such  a  fine  feUow.  But_ttien 
when  I  questioned  him  about  Charles  Town 
and  be  told  me  that  this  place  and  Jefferson 
Cbunty  cxm  tains  the  finest  people  In  the 
world,  and  that  you  maintain  the  traditions 
that  have  made  our  country  great,  and  that  I 
really  ought  to  Tlsit  this  beautiful  old  dty, 
I  gave  in  and  assented. 


I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  Janrntaa 
Randolph  of  Randolph  Cotmty,  W.  Va.,  is  a 
man  of  great  ability,  becatise  that  is  doubt- 
less one  of  the  good  reasons  why  you  keep  on 
sending  him  to  the  Congress.  But  In  Wash- 
ington we  have  found  that  out.  too.  With 
great  distinction,  he  handles  one  cf  the  most 
difficult  ]obs  we  have.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, he  really  Is  the  uncrowned  mayor  of 
Washington. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  you.  who 
know  him  so  well,  of  Jenkings  Randolph. 
He  would  be  with  you  here  himself  were  It  1 
not  for  the  fact  that  at  this  same  hour  he  Is  j 
performing  this  same  service  in  his  home  city 
of  Elklns.  He  Is  today  dedicating  the  War 
Service  Roll  of  Randolph  County.  He  asked 
me  particularly  to  present  to  you  his  warmest 
greetings  with  his  regrets. 

And  so  it  was  that  I  accepted  this  Invita- 
tion to  address  you  today  and  to  attempt  In 
my  poor  way  to  substitute  for  him  on  this 
occasion. 

I  thought  it  might  be  well,  before  coming 
here,  to  learn  something  about  Charles  Town 
and  Jefferson  County,  and  launched  upon  a 
study  of  Its  history.  I  had  not  gone  very 
far  in  my  brief  research  before  It  dawned 
upon  me  that  some  of  my  own  forebears 
had  lived  in  the  great  Shenandoah  Valley 
In  early  times,  and  my  heart  quickened  to 
the  task.  Eagerness  to  learn  more  led  me 
on.  If  I  now  tell  you  much  that  you  already 
know  forgive  me,  for  to  me  It  Is  new-found 
knowledge  and  of  greatest  Interest. 

JEFIXBSON  COTJNTT,  W.  VA. 

This  county  Is  Indeed  In  an  unique  geo- 
graphical position,  an  enviable  one.  Not 
many  counties  lies  in  the  renowned  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  this  one  lies  In  the  fertile 
lower  valley  where  the  Shenandoah  Joins  the 
Potomac  as  that  great  stream  breaks  through 
the  famotis  Blue  Ridge  Mouirtains  on  its 
course  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  ocean. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains of  Virginia — and  what  student  of  Amer- 
ican history  has  not  heard  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley?  Here  Is  that  place  of  song  and  story 
of  rugged  pioneers,  of  valiant  men  and  splen- 
did women  who  Joined  in  building  America. 

Out  of  Spottsylvanla  County  came  Orange 
Coimty  in  1735. 

Out  of  Orange  Cotinty  came  Frederick 
County  in  1738. 

Thirty  years  later  there  came  Col.  Charles 
Washington,  brother  of  George  and  Samuel, 
who  acquired  many  acres  of  land  In  Fred- 
erick County,  and  In  1786  set  apart  80  acres 
upon  which  he  laid  out  Charlee  Town,  this 
beautiful  place. 

Out  of  Frederick  County  came  Berkeley 
County  m  1772. 

And  from  Berkeley  Cotinty  was  bom  Jef- 
ferson County  with  its  seat  at  Charles  Town, 
in  1801,  the  year  that  Thomas  Jefferson  of 
Virginia  took  ofBce  as  the  third  President  of 
the  United  States.  April  13  of  thia  year 
marked  the  two  himdredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Here  It  is  that  the  ancient  Indian  trail 
from  the  west  broke  through  the  last  gap, 
now  known  as  Harpers  Fary  Gap.  en  route 
to  tidewater— that  trail  became  known  as 
the  Conestoga  wagon  road  as  settlers  driv- 
ing ox  teams  moved  from  tidewater  back 
into  the  wilderness.  It  U  here  that  George 
Washington,  as  a  young  engineer,  surveyed 
and  plotted  a  new  road  to  the  Ohio  River 
that  ultimately  became  the  road  bed  of  a 
great  railroad,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  It 
was  the  Shenandoah  that  felt  most  tre- 
q;uently  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  fortunes 
of  that  awful  eaUtatropbe  that  desoended 
upon  tu  in  the  last  century — tbe  War  be- 
tween the  State*.  It  Is  said  that  Wteebestcr. 
a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  us  changed  bands 
from  Blue  to  Grey  and  ba^  and  forth  78 
times  in  those  terrible  years. 

Farther  up  the  Shenandoah  to  the  south 
on  Unville  Creek  lie  tbe  broad  acres  of  John 


Lincoln,  father  of  Cspt.  Robert  Lincoln, 
great-grandfather  of  Abrah&m  Lincoln,  the 
Great  Emancipator. 

And,  of  course.  Harpers  Ferry,  where  I  was 
met  this  morning.  Is  a  name  burned  deep  in 
the  heart  of  every  school  child. 

And  It  was  in  1859  here  in  the  courthouse 
of  Charles  Town  that  John  Brovra  was  tried 
for  treason  to  the  State  and  a  month  later 
taken  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  at  a  place 
not  far  away.  In  the  ranks  of  the  militia- 
men who  mounted  guard  at  the  execution 
stood  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  was  to  be  the 
assassin  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  while  MaJ. 
Thomas  J,  Jackson,  who  became  Gen.  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  commanded  a  section  of 
howitxers.  "John  Brown's  body  lies  a-moul- 
derlng  In  his  grave"  (In  New  Elba.  N.  Y, 
whence -taken  by  his  wife). 

In  1721  Spottsylvanla  Coiuty  included 
most  of  northwestern  Virginia,  a  place  of  in- 
definite and  almost  unknown  boundary.  In 
fact,  the  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia  in 
those  days  extended  to  the  Mississippi  River 
and  to  Lake  Superior.  It  included  what  are 
now  the  SUtes  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  lUlnols,  Indiana.  Ohio,  Kentticky, 
and  West  Virginia — a  vast  domain  that  only 
a  few  venttiresome  and  brave  men  had  passed 
through. 

I  do  not  know  the  then  limits  of  Spott- 
sylvanla County,  but  the  cotinty  seat  waa 
Orange  Court  House  In  Virginia.  Within  lt» 
Jurisdiction  was  the  Shenindo  or  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley. 

To  the  Sherundo  came  a  few  settlers  from 
Pennsylvania,  mostly  German.  Irish.  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  English,  beginning  in  about  1725 
cr  1726.  In  1730  two  men  who  must  have 
traveled  throtigh  this  valley  repaired  to  Rich- 
mond, and  on  October  28  of  that  year  were 
granted  application  for  100.000  acres  of  land 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Opequon  and  In  the 
valley  of  the  Sherundo.  They  were  Alexan- 
der Ross  and  Morgan  Bryan.  Their  purpose 
was  to  obtain  settlers  for  this  land,  and  the 
lands  were  held  for  them  under  condition 
that  they  obtain  100  families  to  settle  upon 
and  develop  them. 

Five  years  later  they  had  obtained  at  least 
70  of  the  100  families  and  had  evidently 
placed  them  on  the  land,  for  in  the  State 
land  ofBce  at  Richmond  In  book  IS.  pages 
315  to  415.  may  be  found  the  records  of  30  of 
the  70  patents  known  to  have  been  Issued — 
all  on  the  same  date — ^November  12,  1735. 
These  patents  all  recite  that  the  grantee  is 
one  of  70  families  brought  to  tbe  land  by 
Alexander  Ross  and  Morgan  Bryan.  Many 
other  families  were  brought  here  by  on* 
Joist  Hlte,  a  German,  and  by  Robert  McKay. 
Sr..  under  similar  arrangements,  and  like 
patents  were  granted  them.  Many  of  the 
families  brotight  by  Hlte  and  by  McKay  have 
remained  In  the  valley,  while  most  of  those 
brought  by  Ross  and  Bryan  moved  on  south 
and  weetward  between  1750  and  1800. 

Curiously  enotigh  these  Crown  grants  wera 
made  tmder  the  ancient  English  tenure  of 
"in  fee  and  common  socage  and  not  In 
capite  or  knight  service"  which  later  led  to 
much  difficulty  with  the  family  of  Lord  Fair- 
fax  who  claimed  these  lands  as  lords  pro* 
prietors  of  the  northern  neck  of  Virginia. 

In  1736  when  the  land  upon  which  we  nam 
stand  may  have  been  originally  granted,  it 
had  a  distant  tic.  It  was  sUtcd  In  tha 
patents  that  tbeae  lands  wera  a  part  of  the 
manor  of  East  Greenwlcb  In  ttaa  ooonty  at 
Kent  In  England.  That  was  308  years  ago. 
Among  those  wbo  received  socb  Otown  gnuta 
were  John  Mills.  Geocve  Bobsoa.  ^tan  Beala, 
and  Winiam  Bant.  Tbroogb  tbctr  da- 
scendaaU  I  have  a  blood  kloablp  to  tbla  val- 
ley, of  which  I  am  very  proud.  A  few  mlka 
aottth  of  here  near  the  Sooth  Fork  of  Bullskln 
Bun  may  be  found  tlie  remnanta  of  thetr 
place  of  wonihip,  BuQaklB.  later  Betkdej 
Friends  Meeting. 

It  is  tnteresttng  to  note  here  that  Bobert 
Worthlngton,   of   Quarry   Banks.   Chetfilre, 
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England,  received  a  (?rant  of  3.000  acres  on 
Evitts  Marsh,  which  estate  he  promptly 
named  -Quarry  Banks  New  Stile."  after  his 
former  home.  It  is  pohslble  that  this  grant 
embraced  the  site  of  Charles  Town.  It  was 
hlB  »on.  Robert  Worthlngton.  who  erected  St. 
George's  Chapel,  which  was  said  to  *>€  the  i 
moAt  costly  chapel  In  Virginia  at  that  time.  | 
Its  now  ancient  ruins  are  but  a  short  way 
from  this  place.  Thomas  Worthlngton.  his 
son.  removed  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Rose 
County  of  that  Slate  and  became  the  sixth 
Governor  of  Ohio. 

Following  the  dread  French  and  Indian 
wars  which  ravaged  this  valley — the  outpost 
of  Virginia — after  the  Shawnees.  the  Dela- 
wares,  the  Tuscaroras.  and  the  Sioux  had 
been  pushed  farther  to  the  West,  there  came 
here  to  settle  people  of  distinguished  names 
from  the  Tidewater  sections  of  Virginia. 

Lawrence  and  Samuel  Washington,  broth- 
ers of  Oeorge  Washington,  purchased  por- 
tions of  the  Worthlngton  estate,  and  Samuel 
built  upon  a  part  of  the  land  his  famous 
estate  known  then  and  now  as  Harewood. 
It  was  at  Harewood  that  James  Madison, 
fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  was 

'  married  to  Lucy  Payne  Todd,  a  widow  whose 
Bister  was  the  wife  of  George  Steptoe  Wash- 
ington, son  of  Samuel  and  nephew  of  George. 
Some  time  prior  to  1740  came  Edward  Lucas 
to  live  nearby  on  a  plantation  which  he 
named  "Cold  Spring."  I  presume  Lucas  Creek 
la  named  for  him.  His  grandson,  Edward 
Lucas,  became  the  eleventh  Governor  of 
Ohio.     Other   descendants  were  Edward  and 

_3VilUam  Lucas,  who  represented  this  district 
In  the  Congress,  and  Daniel  Bedlnger  Lucas, 
a  distinguished  United  States  Senator. 

THK   BOXX    or  HONOB 

In  fact,  my  friends,  were  one  to  assemble 
a  ro«ter  of  our  country's  great  and  adven- 
turous whose  forebears  settled  upon  this 
land  when  It  wus  a  wilderness,  the  list  would 
be  long  and  distinguished,  even  as  Is  this 
roll  of  those  who  have  gone  now  from  this 
county  to  serve  their  country  In  Its  hour  of 
peril.  I  see  upon  this  roll  many  whose  names 
have  been  a  part  of  these  broad  lands  for 
two  centuries  and  many  who  have  come 
here  following  In  their  footsteps.  These  are 
the  great  of  today  and  tomorrow.  These  are 
your  sons  and  daughters — your  husbands  and 
brothers  and  sisters. 

May  the  great  God  of  our  fathers,  Grand 
Architect  of  the  universe,  in  whom  Is  all 
wisdom  and  power  and  glory,  bless  their 
valiant  undertaking  to  defend  this  noble 
land,  our  heritage,  from  Its  savage  enemies, 
and  preserve  to  us  their  lives  while  they 
defend  our  homeland. 

May  they  return  to  us  one  day  soon  in 
glorious  victory  over  those  who  would  destroy 
lu,  bringing  gladness  to  our  hearts  and  hap- 
piness to  our  firesides  once  more. 

And  may  we  here  have  the  will  and  the 
courage  and  the  fortitude  at  home  to  do  those 
things  necessary;  to  make  those  small  sac- 
rifices In  their  honor  to  have  awaiting  them 
a  land  worthy  of  them,  a  land  of  freedom 
and  happiness,  a  land  of  opportunity,  a  land 
of  liberty  under  law,  a  worthy  home  for  the 
brave. 

And  now  let  us  in  the  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
reaffirm  our  belief: 

"That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights:  that  among  these  are  life. 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to 
secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed." 

And  finally,  as  we  here  dedicate  this  roll 
of  honor  of  those  who  serve  our  country  in 
this  war,  reaffirm  our  determination  to  cjirry 
on  to  our  last  breath  today's  fight  for  free- 
dom: 

•  We  most  solemnly,  before  God  and  the 
world,    declare    that,    exerting    the    utmost 


energy  of  those  powers  which  our  beneficent 
Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed  upon  us. 
the  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our 
enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of 
every  hazard,  with  unabating  firmness  and 
perseverance,  employ  for  the  preservation  of 
our  liberties;  being  with  one  mind  resolve 
to  die  freemen  rather  than  to  live  slaves." 


NOTES  TO  THE  ABOVE  ADDRESS 

Material  for  this  address  has  been  obtalnod 
from  a  number  of  sources.  Much  cf  the  his- 
tory of  Jefferson  County.  W.  Va  .  subsequent 
to  the  opening  of  the  French  and  Indian 
wars  is  well  written  but  most  of  the  historical 
writers  are  apparently  saiiifled  to  treat  its 
earlier  history  very  lightly.  True — the  rem- 
nants of  the  basic  material  still  In  existence 
are  not  assembled  and  may  be  excecdincly 
difficult  to  find,  but  it  is  a  task  that  should, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  undertaken 
by  one  who  will  not  be  overly  dazzled  by  the 
stars  In  the  geneological  firmament  of  early 
Virginia. 

Some  leads  to  this  material  may  be  found 
in  a  volume  entitled  "Hopewell  Friends  His- 
tory. 1734-1934,"  by  John  W.  Wayland  and 
others,  published  in  1936  by  Shenandoah 
Publishing  House,  Inc.,  of  Strasburg.  Va. 

Prom  a  facsimile  on  page  42  of  that  work 
the  following  is  a  poor  reading: 

At  a  council  held  at  the  Capitol  the  20th 
day  of  October,  1730. 

Present:  The  Governor.  Robert  Carter; 
James  Blair;  William  Byrd;  Cole  Dlpgs;  John 
Robinson;  John  Grymes;  William  Dandridge; 
William  Randolph,  Esq. 

Alexander  Ross  and  Morgan  Bryan,  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  having  by  petition 
to  this  board,  set  forth  that  they  and  divers 
other  families  of  the  said  province,  amount- 
ing to  100  are  desirous  to  remove  from  thence 
and  settle  themselves  in  the  Government 
praying  that  100.000  acres  of  land  lying  on 
the  west  and  north  side  of  the  river  Opeckon 
and  extending  thence  to  a  mountain  called 
the  North  Mountain  and  along  the  river 
Cohongaruton  [upper  Potomac]  and  on  any 
part  of  the  river  Sherundo  [Shenandoah]  not 
already  granted  to  any  other  person  may  be 
granted  to  Jhem  in  as  many  tracts  or  divi- 
dends as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  aforesaid  number  of  families. 
The  Govemour.  with  the  advice  of  the  coun- 
cil, is  pleased  to  order  as  It  is  hereby  ordered 
that  the  said  Alexander  Ross  and  Morpan 
Bryan,  the  petitioners  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves, and  their  partner  have  liberty  to  take 
up  the  said  quantity  of  100,000  acres  of  land 
within  the  limits  above  described  and  that 
upon  the  above  number  of  families  coming  to 
dwell  there  within  2  years  patents  shall  be 
granted  them  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
agree  to  divide  the  same  and  in  the  mean- 
time It  Is  ordered  that  the  said  lands  be  re- 
served free  from  the  entry  of  any  other 
person. 

Pursuant    to    this    order    In    council,    and 
amendments  and  extensions  no  doubl.  pat- 
ents were  Issued  first  to  70  families  substan- 
'    tially   in   the  following  form    (p.   12,   Hope- 
j    well   Friends   History),   all   of   the.se   patents 
bearing  the  same  date.  November  12,  1735 

"George  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God  or 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland.  King.  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  etc  . 

"To  All  Whom  these  Presents  may  come: 
Greeting. 

"Know  Ye,  that  for  divers  good  Causes  and 
Considerations  but  more  especially  for  the 
consideration  mentioned  in  an  Order  of  Our 
Lieut-Governor  and  Council  of  our  Colony 
and  iSominion  of  Virginia,  bearing  date  the 
three  and  twentieth  day  of  April  One  Thou- 
sand Seven  Hundred  and  thirty-five.  Grant- 
ing leave  to  Alexander  Ross  and  Morgan 
Bryan  to  survey  in  such  manner  as  they 
should  think  fit.  one  thousand  acres  of  land 
for  each  family  of  seventy  families  by  them 


brought   m   to  Our  said   Colony   and   settled 
upon  the  lands  m  the  said  Order  mentioned 
and   to   sue    cut    patents  for    the   same;    We 
liavp   mven   Granted   and  confirmed   and    by 
the  Presents  do  give  Grant  and  confirm  unto 
Isaric  Perkins  one  certain  tract  or  parcel  of 
Land  containing  Seven  Hundred  and  twenty- 
live  acre?  and  bounded  a?  foUoweth.  To  wit: 
Beamning    at    a    red   oak   on    the   West    side 
of  a  Branch  that  runs  into  Opeckon  next  be- 
low the  Branch  which  John  Calvert  lives  on. 
and  running   thence  with    Isicj    eighty  West 
one  hundred  and  three  poles  to  a   red  oak, 
thtnre   North   twenty   five   degrees   West   one 
hundred   and   twenty   poles  to   a   white  oak, 
thence  North  twenty  eight  degrees  West  one 
hundred  and   forty   two  poles  to  a  red  oak, 
thence  north  thirty  eight  degrees  West  sixty 
two  poles  to  a  red  oak,  thence  north-west  one 
hundred  and  twenty  poles  to  a  hickory,  thence 
North  fortv  degrees  West  eighty  three  poles 
to  a  hickory,  thence  North  fifty  degrees  East 
eight v   three  poles  crossing  a  small  meadow 
to  a  red  oak,  thence  .south  thirty  six  degrees 
East   eighty    poles,    thence   South    sixty    two 
degrees  East  one  hundred  poles  to  a  hickory 
and  red  oak.  thence  South  seventy  five  de- 
grees East  thirty  eeven  poles,  thence  North 
fifteen     degrees     East     one     hundred     poles. 
th?nce  south  seventy  five  degrees  East  forty 
four  poles,  thence  South  fifteen  degrees  East 
one    hundred    poles,    thence    South-east    one 
hundred    poles   to   a    small    hickory,    thence 
South  nine  degrees  East  sixty  seven  poles  to 
a  Spanish  oak,  thence  South  twenty  five  de- 
grees   East    thirty    one    poles    to    a    hickory, 
thence    South    thirty    degrees    East    seventy 
four  poles  to  a  white  oak,  thence  South  sixty 
six  degrees  East  sixty  six  poles  to  a  crooked 
red   oak,   thence   North   eleven   degrees  East 
one   hundred   and   nine   poles   to   a   hickory, 
thence.  South   forty   degrees  East  one  hun- 
dred   and    twenty    two    poles   to   a    red   oak. 
thence  South  twenty  degrees  West  sixty  two 
poles  to  a  red  oak  thense  South  fifty  five  de- 
grees Ea.st  sixty  one  poles  to  a  red  oak.  thence 
south   East   fifty   four  poles   to  a   white   oak 
by  a  meadow,  thence  south  west  crossing  the 
same  forty  poles  to  a  hickory,  thence  north 
sixty   eiEht   degrees  West   one   hundred   and 
sixty  poles  to  the  Beginning;  with  all  woods, 
underwood,    swamps,   marshes,   low   grounds, 
meadows,  feedings,  and  his  due  share  of  all 
veins,  mines  and  quarries,  as  well  discovered 
as  not  discovered,  within  the  bounds  afore- 
said and  being  part  of  the  said  quantity  of 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  five  acres  of  Land, 
and    the    rivers,    waters,    and    water    courses 
therein  contained,  together  with  the  privilege 
of  Hunting.  Hawking,  Fishing.  Fowling,  and 
all  other  profits,  commodities  and  Heredita- 
ments whatsoever   to   the  same  or   any  part 
thereof    belOiiging   or   anywise    appertaining. 
To  Have  and  To  Hold,  possess  and  enjoy  the 
.said  tract  or  parcel  of  Land  and  all  other  the 
before    Granted    premises    and    every    part 
thereof,   with    their   and   every   of   their   ap- 
purtenances, unto  the  said  Isaac  Perkins  his 
heir.''  and  p.s.signs  forever,  to  the  only  use  and 
belioof   of    him     the    said   Isaac   Perkins    his 
heirs  and  assign  forever.     To  be  held  for  Us 
Our  Heirs  and  Succcessors  r.s  of  our  Manor 
of  E.ist  Greenwich   in   the   County  of   Kent, 
in    fee    and    Common    Scccage,    and    not    in 
Capite  cr   by   Knight   Service:    Yielding   and 
paying  unto  Us,  our  Heirs  and  Successors,  for 
t  very  fifty  acres  of  Land,  the  fee  rent  of  one 
shilling  yearly,  to  be  paid  upon  the  Feast  of 
S.unt  Mich.iel  the  .\rchangel,  and  also  culti- 
vating   and    improving    three    acres    part    of 
fifty   of   the   tract    above   mentioned,   within 
three  years  after  the  date  of  these  presents. 
Provided  always,   that   if  three   years  of   the 
said  fee  rent  shall  at  any  time  be  in  arrears 
and  unpaid    rr  if  the  said  Isaac  Perkins,  his 
heirs  cr  assigns  do  not  within  the  speace  of 
three   years   next   coming,  after   the   date  of 
these  pre-ei-.ts  Cultivate  and  improve  three 
acres  part  of  every  fifty  of  the  tract  above 
mentioned,  then  the  estate,  cea.^e  and  be  ut- 
j    terly  determined,  and  thereafter  it  shall,  and 
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may  be,  lawful  to  and  for  Us,  Our  Reins,  and 
Successors,  to  Grant  the  same  Lands  and 
appurtenances  unto  such  other  person  or 
persons,  as  We,  Our  Heirs  and  Successors, 
shall  think  fit.  In  Witness  whereof.  We  have 
caused,  these  Our  letters  patent  to  be  made. 
Witness  Our  trusty  and  well  beloved  William 
Gooch.  Esq.,  Our  Lieut.  Governor  &  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  Our  said  Colony  and  Do- 
minion at  Williamsburg,  under  the  Seals  of 
said  Colony,  the  twelfth  day  of  Novr.  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  five.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

"WnxiAM  Gooch" 

A  volume  entitled  "Shenandoah  Valley 
Pioneers  and  Their  Descendants  173&-1908" 
by  T.  K.  Cartmell,  on  page  250,  states  as 
follows : 

"CHAPTER  XLVn.    GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  STJRVETOR. 
CITIZEN,  SOLDIER,  LEGISLATOR,  AND  PRESIDENT 

"Geoige  Washington,  the  young  surveyor 
for  Lord  Fairfax,  and  his  two  brothers,  Sam- 
uel and  Charles  Washington,  may  be  very 
properly  classed  with  the  early  settlers  of 
Frederick  County.  George  acquired  title  to 
certain  large  tracts  of  land  from  Lord  Fairfax. 
Some  are  designated  the  BuUskin  surveys. 
One  contained  550  acres,  several  other  tracts 
were  purchased  from  lessees  of  Fairfax.  While 
Lawrence  purchased  several  tracts  in  1747,  he 
was  not  a  resident  of  the  county.  Samuel 
and  Charles  settled  on  this  land,  and  con- 
tinued as  residents  of  the  valley.  Samuel 
lived  on  a  tract  near  the  site  of  Charlestown, 
Jefferson  County.  Charles  owned  the  site, 
and  laid  out  the  town,  and  the  village  took 
his  name.  (See  notes  on  towns.)  Their 
homesteads  were  established  prior  to  1750, 
and  maintain  Individuality  to  this  day. 
Harewood,  a  large  stone  structure,  still  stand- 
ing In  good  repair,  ;vas  built  In  1749-50  by 
Col.  Samuel  Washington.  Large  families 
were  reared  on  these  historic  plantations. 
Many  of  the  names  became  prominent  both 
In  the  civil  and  military  life  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  The  last  male  member  of  the 
family.  Capt.  Bushrod  C.  Washington,  re- 
moved the  remnant  of  his  family  to  the  State 
of  Washington  during  the  preparation  of 
these  notes.  Colonel  Samuel  was  a  member 
of  the  old  Justices'  Court  In  1771.  and  a 
Testry  man  of  Norbome  Parish. 

"Atigustlne  Washington  owned  large  tracts 
In  Frederick  County  In  the  vicinity  of  Old 
Hopewell  Meeting  House.  Part  of  this  land 
became  the  property  of  George  Fayette  Wash- 
ington, bom  1790.  died  1867.  His  son,  MaJ. 
Burwell  B.  Washington  (known  as  Bird), 
bom  1830.  died  1868,  married  Miss  Buchan- 
nan.  She  and  their  only  child.  Miss  Birdie  B. 
Washington,  are  all  that  are  left  in  the 
valley  bearing  the  name.  The  old  homestead, 
Waverly,  Is  owned  by  them,  though  they 
reside  In  Washington,  D.  C.  Augustine  Wash- 
ington executed  a  deed  for  several  tracts. 
His  signature  was  attested  by  George  Wash- 
ington and  others.  The  family  seal  was  used; 
the  originals  are  In  the  old  clerk's  office  at 
this  writing,  bearing  date  June  19,  1752." 

It  is  beUeved  that  the  author,  T.  K.  Cart- 
well  has  generalised  too  freely  In  stating 
"Samuel  and  Charles  settled  on  this  land " 
that  had  been  acquired  from  Lord  Fairfax 
and  purchased  from  lessees  of  Fairfax,  for  It 
Is  known  that  some  of  these  lands  such  as 
those  purchased  from  heirs  of  Robert  Worth- 
lngton, 8r..  were  direct  grants  of  the  Crown 
through  the  Governor  and  Council  and  were 
"In  fee  and  common  socage  and  not  In  capite 
or  knight  service." 

It  seemed  of  some  importance,  historically. 
to  learn  something  of  the  chain  of  title  ante- 
ceding  the  ownership  by  Col.  Charles  Wash- 
ington of  the  lands  from  which  he  set  aside 
the  80  acres  upon  which  he  established  the 
city  of  Charles  Town  In  1786.  Hence  some 
research  was  conducted  by  the  Congressional 
Library  on  this  point,  among  existing  publi- 
cations   of    students    and    societies,    there 


being  no  direct  evidence  available  In  records 
that  could  be  foxind  readily. 

A  footnote  commencing  on  page  S93  of  the 
Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography 
for  the  year  ending  June  1908  (vol.  16)  con- 
cerning "The  Last  Charter  for  the  Northern 
Neck."  which  la  therein  reproduced,  reads  aa 
follows : 

•The  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia  was  prob- 
ably at  first  supposed  to  Include  only  the 
peninsula  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappa- 
hannock up  to  the  head  of  tidewater;  but 
under  the  construction  finally  given  the  Cul- 
pepper-Palrfax  grant,  it  included  the  present 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Lancaster,  Rich- 
mond, Westmoreland.  Stafford.  King  George, 
Prince  William.  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  Fauquier. 
Culpepper,  Madison,  Page,  Shenandoah,  and 
Frederick  In  Virginia;  and  Jefferson,  Berkeley. 
Hardy.  Hampshire,  and  Morgan  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

"This  section  of  Virginia  at  an  early  date 
attracted  the  attention  of  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  great  amount  of  land  In  the 
Colony.     In    1639,    the   Somers   Islands    Co.. 
petitioned  the  King  for  a  grant  of  the  lands 
between  the  Rappaharmock  and  Potomac,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  small  size  of  their 
own  colony  (Virginia  Magazine,  Historical  and 
Biog.,    XII,    396).     No    response    appears    to 
have  been  made  to  this  petition;  but  Charles 
II,  while  in  exile.  Issued  letters  patent,  dated 
at  St.  Germalns  on  Ley,  September  18,  1650, 
granting  all  the  country  between  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  Potomac,  and  up  to  their  heads, 
to  Ralph.  Lord  Hopton.  Henry,  Lord  Jermyn. 
afterward    Earl    of    St.    Albans;    John    Lord 
Culpeper;      Sir     John     Berkeley,     afterward 
Lord  Berkeley,  of  Stratton;  Sir  WUliam  Mor- 
ton,   afterward    one    of    the  Justices  of  the 
King's  Bench;  Sir  Dudley  Wyatt  and  Thomas 
Culpeper.    No  copy  of  this  patent  la  known 
to  the  writer;  but  It  to  recited  In  later  ones. 
Sir  Dudley  Wyatt  came  to  Virginia  to  look 
after  the  Interests  of  the  patentees;  but  died 
In   1651.  and  as  the  Colony  was  soon  after 
surrendered  to  the  Parliament  no  further  ac- 
tion was  taken  at  this  time.    The  patent  la 
B&ld  to  have  been  renewed  by  Charles  n.  In 
1662;  but  probably  there  was  no  new  grant. 
On  pages  84,  85  of  the  Report  of  the  Virginia 
Commissioners  on  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
boimdary  line  (Richmond,  1873)   to  the  ab- 
■tract  of  a  letter  from  the  King,  dated  Au- 
gust 3.   1663.  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
describing  the  original  grant,  and  stating  that 
the  original   letters   patent   had   miscarried 
(been  lost),  and  that  the  patentees  had  as- 
signed their  rights  for  a  term  of  years  to  Sir 
Humphry  Hooke.  and  others.     The  Virginia 
government  was  to  give  these  persons  aid  and 
aastetance.     There  to  a  copy  of  thto  letter  In 
the  De  Jaraette  Papers    (Virginia  State  U- 
brary)  No.  80. 

"On  May  8.  1669,  as  some  of  the  original 
patentees  were  dead,  and  others  had  sold  their 
Interests,  the  Ring  Issued  a  new  grant  of  the 
Northern  Neck,  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  Lord 
Berkeley.  Sir  William  Morton,  and  John 
Tretheway.  There  Is  a  copy  of  thto  patent  in 
De  Jarnette  Papers,  No.  94.  Subsequently, 
Thomas,  Lord  Culpeper,  son  of  lord  Culpeper, 
became  the  owner  by  purchase,  of  the  rights 
of  the  other  grantees,  and  on  September  27. 
1688,  James  H,  Issued  to  him  the  patent  here 
printed.  After  being  held  for  a  time  by  Uird 
Culpeper's  widow,  and  by  hto  daughter  and 
heiress,  Katherlne,  who  married  Thomas.  Ixjrd 
Fairfax,  the  great  property  came.  In  1722, 
to  Thomas.  Lord  Fairfax,  son  of  the  last 
named,  who  was  the  last  owner,  and  died  at 
Greenway  Court.  Frederick  County,  Va, 
March  12,  1782. 

"See  WiUlam  and  Mary  Quarterly.  VI.  223- 
226  for  a  valuable  account  of  the  Northern 
Neck  and  Its  proprietors;  Kercheval  s  Htotory 
of  the  Valley  (edition  1902).  pp.  156-173,  In- 
cluding report  of  C.  J.  Faulkner;  the  briefs 
of  John  Howard.  Esq.,  In  the  case  of  Jforrtj 


and  othen  t.  the  United  States  (In  U.  8. 
Supreme  Court) ;  Calendar  of  Virginia  Bute 
Papers,  I,  223-231,  23»-241. 

"TheUorthem  Neck  was  never  a  palatinate. 
Except  In  regard  to  escheated  lands,  this  sec- 
tion was  as  fully  under  the  civil  and  military 
control  of  the  government  at  Jamestown  and 
Williamsburg  as  any  other  part  of  the 
Colony." 

Prom  the  foregoing  It  eould  be  deduced 
that  Lord  Fairfax,  having  acquired  rights 
as  Lord  Proprietor  of  the  Northern  Neck  of 
Virginia  by  marriage.  Inheritance,  and  pur- 
chase from  Lord  Culpepper  hired  George 
Washington,  In  part  to  survey  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  In  order  to  learn  what  lands 
remained  to  him  that  had  not  been  granted 
In  patents  by  the  Governor  and  Council  at 
Richmond.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  the 
lands  of  which  the  site  of  Charles  Town  to 
a  part  was  among  the  tmpatented  parcels 
and  that  Lord  Fairfax  either  sold  or  delivered 
this  land  to  George  Washington  In  payment 
for  services,  and  that  the  latter  then  trans- 
ferred a  part  or  all  of  same  to  hto  brother 
Charles. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  site  of  Charles 
Town  was  a  part  of  the  3,000  acres  on  Evitts 
Marsh  which  was  granted  to  Robert  Worth- 
lngton by  Crown  patent.  Research  to  resolve 
this  question  would  contribute  much  to  the 
history  of  Jefferson  County  while  adding  to 
the  existinf^  knowledge  of  those  times  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  At  all  event*  It  Is  -•  ell 
known  that  the  confusion  of  rights  between 
the  Fairfax  family  and  the  grantees  under 
Crown  patents.  &nA  their  heirs.  Induced 
many  suits  at  law  that  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  courts  of  Virginia  for  years. 

It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  so  many  of 
the  old  records  were  destroyed  when  Rich- 
mond was  burned.  Historians  and  htotorl- 
cal  societies  have  been  struggling  ever  since 
to  reassemble  the  information  lost  and  to 
them,  all  credit  for  their  faithful  labors. 


Reiolution  of  tbc  UthaanUn-Americaa 
Comdl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  B.  J.  MONKlEWia 

or  coMMCcnuuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPR»8KNTATIVB8 

Monday.  July  5.  1943 
Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.   li«r.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUowlng  resolu- 
tion:   

WaTZUUBT  LtTHUANIAM- 

^M»»Tr*M  COUMCn.. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Congressman  B.  J.  Moincirwita, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sib:  At  a  mass  meeting  held  at  Water- 
bury  conn.,  on  June  27.  1943.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  uthuanlan-American  Coun- 
cU  Inc.,  an  organization  newly  created  by  the 
imlon  of  all  Uthuanlan  groups  anxiotis  for  a 
free  and  democratic  Uthuanla.  with  the  pur- 
pose of  lending  all  possible  aid  to  the  United 
States  toward  the  successful  prosecuUon  of 
the  war.  and  with  the  added  aim  of  fostering 
a  Jitot  and  lasttlng  peace  among  naUons,  tha 
following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  l;&00  delegates  and  members 
there  assembled: 

"Whereas  the  Kepublle  of  Uthuanla  to  the 
struggling  victim  of  an  improvoked  Invasion 
and  occupation  at  the  hands  of  Nazi  tyrants; 
and 
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"Whereaa  the  people  of  Lithuania  have 
pers«yerect  and  remained  loyal  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy  upon  which 
their  nation  was  built,  and  still  resist  every 
attempt  made  to  subjugate  them  or  to  assim- 
ilate them  Into  a  foreign  state;  and 

"Whereas  the  loyal  hearts  of  otir  relatives 
and  countrymen  again  appeal  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  and  her  allies  for 
Inspiration  and  deliverance  from  the  heavy 
oppressor's  yulte:  Therefore  be  It 

■Resolved,  That  we  aflSrm  our  complete 
support  of  the  cause  of  the  United  States  and 
the  policies  of  Its  leaders  In  their  efforts  to 
restore  a  world  of  free  peoples;  and 

•Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  peace  wherein 
Lithuania,  and  the  other  peoples  comprising 
the  Baltic  states,  will  be  granted  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  the  freedoms  promised 
them  under  the  tenets  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter: and 

"Resolved.  That  we  unite  In  our  efforts  to 
establish  the  Lithuanian  State,  restoring  her 
to  her  place  as  a  free,  democratic,  and  inde- 
pendent nation  safe  from  the  hands  of  the 
Axis  aggressors:  be  it  finally 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
BUtea,  the  SecreUry  of  Bute,  and  to  the 
Connecticut  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress." 

CLAaxMCX  V.  Balanda,  Chairman. 
Mabczllz  Akdkikis,  Secretary. 


Food  Sabtidiet — Fann  Security 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or  ICASSACHXTBXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRO.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  Massachusetts 
Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

Massachttsxtts    Fabm 
BintzAU  Pkdekation,  Inc., 

Waltham,  Mass..  June  7.  1943. 
To  all  Maasacliusttts  Members  of  Congress: 

There  are  two  matters  before  Congress  on 
which  our  board  of  directors  wishes  you  to 
know  their  opinion  representing  2,200  farm 
families  in  this  commonwealth. 

rooD  sxTBsisirs 

They  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  use  of 
BUbfildles  to  hide  the  real  cost  of  food  at  a 
time  when  the  Massachusetts  division  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  reports  average  wages  in 
the  Stat*  the  highest  on  record,  and  in- 
creased far  beyond  the  percentage  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

Paying  food  subsidies  out  of  borrowed 
money  appears  to  commonsense  farmers  a 
more  iDtl-itionary  practice  than  to  have  con- 
sumers pay  the  price  food  costs  out  of  their 
current  earnings. 

But  the  worst  aspect  of  subsidies  on  food 
is  in  another  field.  Our  Government  would 
make  a  fatal  mistake  to  put  the  livelihood 
of  "25.000  000  farm  people,  the  backbone  of 
democracy,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  political 
appointees,  with  all  the  chance  for  loss  of 
Independence  and  for  political  maneuvering 
■ucb  a  course  would  entail.  I  hope  you  will 
read  the  editorial  from  our  Massachusetts 
Farm  Bureau  paper  on  this  subject,  which  la 
attached. 


FARM   SECTTHrrr    ADMINISTR.4TION  I 

The  second  matter  Is  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. There  has  been  no  serious 
criticism  of  the  operations  of  Farm  Security 
in  this  State,  or  in  New  England,  where  Its 
operations  have  been  on  only  a  small  scale. 
You  are  already  Informed  cf  the  abuses  re- 
ported In  some  parts  of  the  country.  Our 
board  believes,  however,  that  Farm  Security 
Administration  costs  far  more  than  It  Is 
worth  to  farm  people:  and  that  its  loaning 
functions  could  be  better  and  mere  eco- 
nomically performed  by  the  efficient  and  ex- 
perienced Farm  Credit  Administraticn;  and 
Its  agricultural  and  household  advisory  func- 
tions by  the  elficient  and  experleiicfd  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service. 

Put  in  another  way.  the  millions  now 
appropriated  for  separate  farm  seciiruy  would 
bring  the  country  and  farm  people  a  very 
much  greater  return  under  the  effective  man- 
agement of  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
Extension  Service.  We  believe  that  were  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  staff  trans- 
ferred to  the  Extension  Service,  which  is 
heavily  burdened,  they  would  accomplish  an 
immense  amount  more  both  for  the  small 
and  Insecure  farmers  for  whom  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  was  set  up  and  for  all 
farmers,  than  they  do  at  present. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Howard  S.  Russelx,, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

IS  rr  SAFE? 

Is  It  safe  to  place  25,000.000  farm  people 
In  a  position  where  the  prices  of  their  prod- 
ucts and  their  cash  Income  depend  completely 
on  the  whims  of  Government  officials? 

Is  It  safe,  we  repeat?  What  will  become  of 
democracy  and  representative  government  If 
we  add  a  quarter  of  our  population  at  one 
stroke  to  the  millions  of  Government  em- 
ployees and  pensioners  of  all  kinds  now  de- 
pendent on  Federal  largess;  and  that  quarter 
composed  of  our  rural  people,  the  most  Inde- 
pendent sector  of  our  citizenship? 

This  question  seems  never  to  have  entered 
the  thought  of  those  who  confidently  seek 
subsidies  to  keep  food  prices  low.  They  are 
concerned  only  about  the  effects  of  such  a 
program  in  terms  of  money.  They  want  to 
side-step  inflation  without  resorting  to  the 
heavy  taxation  which  alone  appears  capable 
of  accomplishing  this  result.  But  what  will 
be  the  effects  of  widespread  subsidies  In  terms 
of  freedom,  of  citizenship,  and  of  our  Na- 
tion's future?  Our  subsidy  friends  point  to 
Great  Britain  and  say  that  a  subsidy  program 
there  has  worked  successfully.  Great  Britain 
is  a  small  country  geographically  with  a  rela- 
tively low  proportion  of  farm  people.  It 
Imports  most  of  Its  food.  When  it  conies  to 
agricultural  policy,  Great  Britain  Is  cer- 
tainly far  from  a  model.  She  has  debased 
her  agriculture  for  a  century  In  order  to 
boost  her  foreign  trade,  and  now  in  the  hour 
of  her  peril  must  resort  to  expedients. 

The  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  was 
founded  as  a  nation  of  farmers.  Even 
though  their  relative  proportions  have  de- 
creased, this  great  t)ody  of  rural  people  still 
furnishes  a  sharp  contrast  as  to  quality  of 
government  to  the  graft-ridden  and  Inert 
population  of  the  great  cities.  The  farm 
people  furnish  the  balance  wheel  that  keeps 
us  functioning  as  a  democracy. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  we  are  paying 
reverence  to  that  great  statesman  and  rural 
leader,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  foresaw  just 
this.  It  is  seriously  proposed  to  place  this  great 
farm  population  at  the  mercy  of  politics,  of 
hand-outs.  Such  a  step  would  create  a  poli- 
tician's paradise,  where  the  honest  inde- 
pendent man  would  have  no  place,  no  voice, 
and  where  all  the  favors  would  go  to  him  who 
bows  down  and  does  as  he  is  told. 


American  farmers  fear  subsidies,  and  they 
fear  them  %vith  good  reason.  Such  a  care- 
fully planned  and  well-founded  program  as 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and 
soil  conservation  has  already  shown  the  pos- 
sibilities for  control  and  patronage  that 
lie  In  payments  by  the  Government.  The 
mistakes  of  the  well-intentioned  but  mis- 
guided Office  of  Price  Administration  officials, 
on  the  o'her  hand,  point  out  the  dancers 
that  face  the  farmers  themselves  in  attempts 
to  control  prices. 

We  are  fooling  ourselves  as  to  economics 
when  we  think  that  subsidies  will  prevent 
inflation.  But  far  more  important  than  that, 
let  us  pause  long  enough  before  we  embark 
on  such  lnimt'n.-e  penis  to  the  privi>eges  of 
citizenship  fur  which  we  are  fighting.  (Farm 
Bureau  In  Massachusetts,  May  1943.) 


Women's  Army  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  July  5.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  the  Women's  Army 
Corps,  delivered  on  July  4  by  Rev.  George 
W.  Casey  on  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  network  Catholic  Hour: 

I  come  to  you  to  report  on  the  distaff  side 
of  the  Army,  the  Women's  Army  Corps;  ita 
spiritual  and  moral  health. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  the  Army 
Is  on  the  side  of  religion.  For  religion  and 
patriotism  go  together;  they  grow  together: 
they  support  and  strengthen  each  other. 
They  are  cousins,  of  a  sort.  They  derive  from 
the  same  grandparent,  the  cardinal  virtue  of 
Justice,  down  tlirough  the  special  virtue  of 
piety;  that  is  the  virtue  that  Inclines  man 
to  reccgniZi?  and  reverence  the  source  of  good 
and  benefit  to  himself — in  this  Instance,  God 
and  country.  Or.  as  someone  has  put  it  la 
another  way — the  mystic  chords  which  bind 
the  human  heart  to  faith  and  fatherland  He 
close  together:  what  strikes  upon  one  rever- 
berates along  the  other.  The  Army  knows 
this  and  it  knows  the  comfort  and  courage 
religion  imparts — the  discipline  It  Imposes, 
the  sacrifice  It  inspires  In  the  embattled  sol- 
dier. So  It  wants  more  religion.  It  reaches 
cur  for  every  chaplain  it  can  get;  gives  him  a 
chapel  whenever  possible — assistants,  trans- 
portation, equipment,  and  supplies — to  am- 
plify hlm.=elf,  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  spir- 
itual needs  and  desire  cf  every  soldier.  The 
typical  commanding  officer  wants  the  fullest 
religious  program  that  the  exigencies  of  a 
strenuous  training  schedule  or  combat  con- 
ditions will  allow. 

Here  at  our  own  post — we  have  the  same 
set-up  in  the  Women's  Army  Corps  as  in  the 
.'Vrniy — with  the  active  cooperation  of  cur 
ccmmandmc  offl^^ers.  we  have  a  full  program 
of  Protestant.  Jewish,  and  Catholic  services. 
And  we  modestly  maintain  that  a  devout 
person  can  live  as  full  a  religious  life  as  In 
the  average  parish  in  America. 

However,  seme  of  our  members  do  get  away 
from  the  habit  of  church-going.  There  are 
a  variety  of  reasons — the  break-up  of  their 
old  routine,  the  loss  of  their  familiar  parish 
church,  and.  probably  the  most  important 
cause,  the  absence  of  parental  direction. 
Sometimes  it  la  duty— though  War  Depart- 
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ment  regulations  permit  excuse  from  all  but 
the  most  essential  duties— sometimes  it  la 
distance  and  sometimes  it  Is  plain  distrac- 
tion from  long  hours,  loneliness,  the  press  of 
studies,  and  training. 

But  more.  I  think  come  back  to  church 
than  fall  away.  Many  look  at  life  seriously 
for  the  first  time  and  reorganize  themselves 
accordingly.  Bad  habits  are  broken  in  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  as  well  as  good  ones. 
Loneliness  makes  some  turn  to  the  church  to 
fill  m  the  gap.  Then  again  in  the  Army,  the 
mountain  goes  to  Mohammed.  The  church 
literally  goes-  to  the  man  out  on  bivouac  and 
maneuvers,  in  trucks  and  Into  tents,  wher- 
ever the  men  or.  in  our  case,  the  women  go, 
the  mass  goes.  too.  And  even  the  lukewarm 
are  captured  by  this.  New  friends  are  made, 
too;  for  church  is  thrust  directly  in  front  of 
those  who  have  had  no  church  experience  be- 
fore. And.  a  congregation,  kneeling  devout 
and  rapt  before  an  altar  In  the  open  field, 
preaches  a  better  sermon  than  the  preacher 
himself.  We've  all  heard  men  who  have 
never  seen  a  mass  before  declare  that  they 
were  strangely  moved  and  attracted  by  it. 
Though  we  may  say  this  atxjut  the  chaplain, 
he  can  do  more  to  bring  his  people  to  church 
in  the  Army  than  he  could  in  civilian  life, 
because  he  is  closer  to  them.  In  the  Army 
he  shares  their  life,  he  is  one  of  them.  And.  I 
must  mention,  too,  as  a  most  helpful  factor 
In  bringing  members  to  church,  those  splen- 
did girls  whose  type  Ls  so  familiar  to  all 
clergymen  of  experience,  who  are  always,  but 
gently  and  unobtrusively,  inviting  their  sis- 
ters back  to  church  or  bringing  them  in  for 
the  first  time.  Women  Incline  to  religion  and 
so  does  the  Women's  Army  Corps. 

The  Women's  Army  Corps  is  on  the  side 
of  morality,  too.  It  has  taenyg  suggestions 
for  the  members'  leisure  time — which  is 
temptation  time — sports,  shows,  dances,  con- 
certs, books,  but  licentiousness,  never.  It  is 
concerned  with  that  which  killeth  the  body, 
but  not  unconcerned  with  that  which  killeth 
the  soul.  The  commanding  officers,  right 
down  to  the  company  officers,  and  especially 
the  company  officers,  look  upon  themselves 
as  guardians  of  the  girls  you  parents  have 
entrusted  to  them,  watching  and  worrying 
over  them,  as  ycu  would  yourselves.  What- 
ever moral  danger  threaten:  them  isn't  due 
to  the  Women's  Arnjy  Corps  or  Its  lack  of 
vigilance;  It  isn't  due  entirely  to  the  war — 
It's  due  to  the  same  causes  as  In  civilian  life, 
namely,  the  current  lack  of  consciousness  of 
sin;  and  loss  of  the  fear  of  God.  Those  who 
have  been  Jeering  at  purity  in  song  and  show 
and  book  are  the  guilty  ones.  Until  we  put 
conscience  back  in  control  of  the  afflalrs  of 
boys  and  girls,  we  will  have  trouble  in  and 
out  of  the  service. 

The  Women's  Army  Corps  Is  not  a  choir 
of  angels:  but  a  corps  of  women  of  flesh  and 
blood;  when  they  get  tired  and  depressed 
some  of  th?m  may  strain  a  little  alter  re- 
laxation and  diversion.  There  were,  too,  in 
the  beginning,  members  whose  moral  and 
physical  stamina  was  untested,  who  were 
woefully  unaware  of  the  impact  of  fatigue, 
homesickness  and  restriction  of  liberty  on  a 
fraU  spirit.  And  there  were  some  who  were 
Just  adventuring.  A  few  of  those  were  bound 
to  fall  from  grace — since  most  of  them  were 
neither  helpful  nor  happy,  they  have  by  now 
almost  all  gone  home.  The  wonder  isn't  that 
there  were  moral  failures,  but  that  there  were 
ao  few. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  on  the 
whole  the  Women's  Army  Corps  are  a  hard- 
working, high-minded,  patriotic  lot  of  girls, 
somewhat  amazed  at  what  has  been  said 
about  them.  Prom  my  own  observation  and 
experience,  and  not  because  of  wishful  think- 
ing. I  will  say  that  their  service  has  been  for 
some  a  means  of  grace  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new  peace  and  diglnlty  of  soul.    Others  are 


lifting  themaelTes  up  to  permanently  blgker 
levels  of  living  by  their  imstinting  devotion, 
their  willing  sacrifice  and  their  quiet  end\ir- 
ance.  They  are  finding  new  atrength  and 
new  satisfactions,  a  new  direction  of  life  and 
a  new  nobility.  And,  I  will  further  say  that 
I  have  met  here,  some  of  the  moat  devout 
and  decent  women  I  have  ever  known. 

Women  have  engaged  in  war  before  without 
loss  of  gentleness  and  grace.     Our  own  nuns 
went  out  onto  the  battlefield  of  the  Civil 
War  and  came  back  without  tarnish  but  with 
new  distinction  and  honor.     Corregldor  was 
no  place  for  women — but  otir  nurses  didn't 
shock  the  men  with  whom  they  shared  hard- 
ship and  danger,  but  thrilled  and  heartened 
them  and  the  whole  country.    And  won  ever- 
lasting glory  for  their  corps.    If  women  can 
endure  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  battle- 
field and  the  dressing  station  without  being 
coarsened  and  made  unwomanly,  then  surely 
they  can  do  the  Jobs  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
are   undertaking   without   damage   to   their 
sweeter  selves.    Long   ago  a  maid  achieved 
sanctity  by  her  soldiering.     She  clothed  her 
alight  form  m  shining  armor  and  went  off 
to  the  wars,  indifferent  to  the  surprise  and 
scorn  of   men.   listening   only   to  the   voice 
within.    She   revitalized   her  faltering   king 
and  his  falling  armies  and  led  them  on  to 
victory.    Our  women  soldiers  In  the  spirit  of 
St.  Joan  of  Arc  are  not  only  marching  on  to 
victory  over  our  visible  foes,  but  over  those 
Implacable  enemies  of  the  soul,  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devU,  and  are  keeping  them- 
selves clean  and  unspotted. 

When  one  of  our  public  men  was  visiting  In 
Russian  front  lines — he  asked  his  host  how 
much  of  the  front  he  was  defending.  The 
young  general  quickly  retorted  "Defending, 
sir?  I'm  attacking."  I  feel  that  way  about 
this  talk  that  I  am  not  defending  the  Wo- 
men's Army  Corps  so  much  as  attacking  the 
imchlvalrous,  ungrateful,  and  imjust  criti- 
cism of  their  Corps.  What  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  is  the  praise  and  thanks  of  all 
Americans. 

When  the  War  Department  declared  Ita 
urgent  need  of  supplementing  its  manpower 
because  of  the  enormous  demands  of  total  and 
global  war,  they  were  the  first  to  answer  the 
call.  Eager  and  Impatient  to  go  all-out,  on 
full  time,  for  their  country.  They  left  theU: 
loved  ones;  they  left  their  homes,  where  they 
had  been  shielded  from  danger,  sheltered  from 
hardship,  and  saved  from  labor.  They  left 
good  jobs  for  which  they  had  trained  and 
waited  long  for  tasks  that  were  humble  and 
hard.  Resolute  and  unafraid,  100  percent 
volunteer,  no  laws  or  public  opinion  urging 
them  on,  they  marched  out  to  whatever 
awaited  them,  the  long  labors  of  the  training 
centers  or  the  foam  of  perilous  seas  and  for- 
eign lands,  forlorn.  They  were  not  content 
with  the  old  assignment  of  women  in  war 
"for  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep." 
They  Insisted  upon  working  with  the  patience, 
faithfulness,  and  devotion  that  Is  character- 
istic of  women.  As  their  director  says  "They 
are  determined  to  make  their  new  chapter  of 
American  history  a  serious  contribution  and 
not  a  feminine  footnote."  And  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  testifies 
that  "commanders  have  spoken  in  the  highest 
terma  of  their  efficiency  and  value."  (Tele- 
gram from  Women's  Army  Corps  headquar- 
ters, June  19,  1943.) 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  life  and  greatness  of  our  Re- 
public was  the  work  of  a  comparatively  few 
men.  It  was  rather  the  result  of  the  pro- 
phetic and  providential  vision,  the  political 
genluB,  and  the  constant  preaching  of  Samuel 
Adams.  Thomas  Paine,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomaa 
Jefferson,  and  a  handful  of  othera  than  the 
spontaneous  rising  of  the  people.  It  waa 
Implemented  by  the  force  of  personality  and 
military   leadership  of  George    Waahlngton 


and  Lafayette.  And  though  the  war  waa 
long  and  drawn  out  and  It  impoverished  tta« 
country,  there  were  not  a  great  many  of  the 
cltlzena  engaged  at  a  time.  But,  unhappily, 
wars  have  grown  since  then  in  scope  and  in- 
volvement, so  now  it  la  not  army  against 
army,  but  people  against  people.  The  enemy 
is  still  mighty;  he  has  concentrated  all  the 
national  energy  and  attention  upon  war  for 
years  and  unless  we  mobilise  all  our  reaourcea 
and  all  our  powers  and  all  our  prayers,  we 
will  not  prevail  against  him.  The  keeping 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in- 
deed the  independence  of  the  world  from 
ruthless  domination,  from  fanatical  dic- 
tatorship, from  the  powers  of  darkness  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Army  imd  Navy  alone,  but  in  the  handa  ot 
all  of  us.  Nobody  can  lie  back,  nobody  can 
sit  it  out — it  is  everybody's  fight  this  time. 
That's  the  way  the  women  of  the  Women'a 
Army  Corps  feel  and  that's  why  they  went  to 
war. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

or  sussasim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5.  1943 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Prank  C.  Waldrop,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  of  today: 

TAKS     OFT     THrSE     HANDCTJ1T8 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

New  and  further  sensations  are  promised 
for  next  Friday  when  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee Investigating  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  resumes  hearings.  If 
the  revelations  to  come  are  more  staggering 
th.an  those  made  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
hearings,  last  Friday,  they  will  be  stunners. 
On  opening  day,  Eugene  Oarey,  counsel  for 
the  investigating  committee,  disclosed  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  distrust  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  have 
asked  the  President  to  take  away  from  it 
control  of  a  staff  which  conducts  "radio  in- 
telligence" work,  polite  term  for  radio  espio- 
nage and  counterespionage. 

Garey  read  into  the  record  letters  and 
documents  concerning  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  and  to  ita 
chairman,  James  L.  Fly,  which  he  aaid  "con- 
stitute a  danger  and  menace  to  national  se- 
curity." 

Garey  said  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  also  accused  of  being  "en- 
tirely motivated  by  political  partiality  and 
favoritism  in  the  performance  of  its  dutiea" 
and  "its  powers  are  unlawfully  exercised  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  ita  own  political 
Ideologies  and  phlloaophies." 

One  more.  "The  radio  industry  baa  been 
so  purposefully  terrorlxed  by  the  Commia- 
sion  that  it  is  enslaved  and  lives  in  an  tm- 
remlttlng  state  of  fear,  as  a  result  of  which 
it  acquiesces  in  every  whim  and  caprice  of 
the  Commission." 

That  is  tough  talk.  And  the  word  la  tha* 
the  congressional  committee  expects  to  dem- 
onstrate proof  of  the  charges  by  documented, 
detailed  evidence. 

Aa  to  that,  we  will  see.  Oongresa  plans  to 
adjourn  ahortly,  and  there  are  no  other  big 
Investigations  on  Juet  now  unless  the  Jesse 
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Jones-WalUce  controversy  geta  off  to  »n  vin- 
tzpectedly  quick  start,  so  this  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  Investigation  la 
likely  to  get  a  lot  of  attention  diulng  these 
next  few  weeks. 

But  whatever  happens  in  detail,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Federal  Communlcatlona 
Commission  Is  In  a  bad  way,  and  needs  a 
going  over.    Herewith,  the  background. 

The  Federal  Communications  was  one  of 
the  first  proj-cts  of  the  New  Deal,  and  has 
been  an  excellent  demonstration  of  Its  basic 
philosophy  toward  private  Industry,  property, 
and  free  enterprise. 

Radio  transmission  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Flr«t  World  War  Just  about  where  tele- 
vision was  at  the  beginning  of  this  war- 
proved  in  the  laboratory  and  waiting  only  on 
the  breaks  to  emerge  Into  the  common  stream 
cf  affairs 

World  War  No  1  gave  it  a  tremendous  push 
forward,  knocked  together  small  companies 
warring  fur  trade  position,  and  brought  the 
broadcasting  of  news  and  entertainment  into 
being  as  a  g.gantlc  industry. 

The  peculiarities  of  radio  transmission, 
that  one  station  may  pirate  Into  another's 
territory  and  crowd  out  its  program  if  there 
is  no  Arm  division  of  fields,  in  time  brought 
the  need  for  aerial  traffic  cops. 

The  first  United  States  radio  law  was 
passed  In  1910.  It  was  a  mere  requirement 
that  users  of  ship  wireless  obtain  licenses 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
In  1912  it  was  revised,  but  still  there  was  no 
power  given  by  Congress  to  withhold  a  license 
from  any  applicant. 

The  1912  law  stayed  on  the  books  until 
1927.  by  which  time  radio  had  long  since  out- 
grown the  field  of  mere  ship's  wireless,  and 
the  anarchy  of  program  piracy  was  in  danger 
of  wrecking  the  whole,  battling  new  Indus- 
try of  broadcasting. 

The  1927  act  provided  for  a  radio  com- 
mission of  five  members  to  grant  broad- 
casting licenses  and  really  act  as  aerial  traffic 
cop  between  the  tooth-and-claw  competitors. 
But  radio  kept  on  outrunning  the  regula- 
tors, so  that  It  was  obvious  by  1933  that  the 
act  needed  broadening  again.  This  gave  the 
New  Dealers  their  chance. 

The  Federal  Communications'  Commis- 
sion as  we  know  it  today  came  Into  existence 
with  the  act  of  1934.  which  in  effect  swept  all 
property  rights  out  from  under  the  holder  of 
•  radio  license  and  made  him  a  mere  depend- 
ent upon  the  Government. 

His  license,  as  of  today,  is  for  2  years 
only.  The  law  and  the  regulations  attached 
thereto,  really  do  make  the  radio  broadcaster 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  as  to  whether  he 
win  stay  In  business.  Of  Independence  In 
radio  there  Is  none.  The  whole  industry  Is 
at  the  finger's  beck  of  Government. 

That  U  the  basic  vice  In  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  Act  of  1934 — Its  de- 
struction of  property  rights  In  radio  and  the 
Immediately  consequent  wreck  of  free,  Inde- 
pendent behavior  by  radio  operators. 

The  committee  Investigating  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  a  chance 
to  show  up  that  vice.  If  it  will,  and  to  demon- 
strate what  happens  when  men  are  made  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  governmental  bu- 
reaucracy for  their  dally  bread. 

Once  that  Is  shown,  maybe  Congress  wUl 
start  to  roll  back  oppressions  laid  upon 
lis  all  in  the  past  10  years,  not  only  In  radio 
but  all  across  the  field  of  business  enterprise 
and  dally  living. 

The  New  Deal  laid  those  oppressions  on  us 
calling  them  reforms. 

They  are  not  reforms,  they  are  handcuffs. 
The  affairs  of  this  country  cannot  really  b« 
moved  ahead  until  they  are  unlocked. 


Six-Poiot  Program  Outlined  for  Meat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times: 

Six -Point  Progr/m  Outlined  fob  Me.\.t — 
Ploeser,  of  Missouri,  Sends  His  Pl.^n  to 
Vinson,  Brown,  of  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, AND  Marvin  Jones — Set-Up 
Called  Workable— Representative  Says 
Kz  Drew  It  With  Aid  of  All  Segments  of 
THE  Industry 

V/ashington,  July  4. — A  workable  meat 
program  drawn  up  after  conferences  with 
rep .-esentat Ives  of  all  factors  in  tho  meat  in- 
dustry today  was  presented  to  Federal  food 
officials  by  Representative  Walter  C.  Ploeser, 
Rcr-ubllcan,   of   Missouri. 

Mr,  Ploeser's  program,  which  was  submit- 
ted by  letter  to  Fred  M.  Vinson.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilizaticn;  Prentiss 
Brown,  Price  Administrator;  and  Marvin 
Jones.  Food  Administrator;  embodies  these 
six  major  points: 

SIX  POINTS  in   program 

1.  Revision  of  the  War  Meat  Board  to  in- 
clude Industrial  elements  not  now  repre- 
sented. 

2.  Establishment  of  retail  ceilings  at  the 
roll-back  level  on  all  grades  of  dressed  beef, 
except  Government  graded  AA,  and  ceilings 
on  all  grades  of  beef,  lamb,  veal,  pork,  and 
poultry. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  wholesale  celling 
allowing  reasonable  profit  mark-up  for  re- 
tailer and  insurance  to  nonslaughterers  of 
meat  allocation. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  slaughterers'  cell- 
ing; price  based  on  the  cost  of  live  animals 
and  poultry,  plus  operating  costs  and  shrink- 
ages with  allowance  for  minimum  profit 

5.  Establishment  of  feeders'  selling  price 
ceiling  on  all  cattle  except  those  graded 
AAA  when  dressed,  and  a  ceiling  on  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle  and  beef  calves. 

6.  Protection  for  producers  and  feeders  of 
cattle — Including  Government  assistance 
where  any  deficiency  exists  in  the  prcpor- 
tlonment  of  the  over-all  price  range  from 
producer  to  consumer. 

EARLY    ACTION    ADVOCATED 

"The  alarming  and  chaotic  situation  in  the 
meat  industry  calls  for  early  action."  Rep- 
resentative Ploeser  wrote  Messrs.  Vinson, 
Brown,  and  Jones,  "the  establishment  of  an 
over-all  program,  which  will  be  an  incentive 
for  production  of  meat  and  the  proper  move- 
ment of  meat  products  through  the  market  to 
various  consumers. 

"I  have  given  many  months  of  study  to 
this  problem  as  a  part  of  my  duties  with  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  the  House  and 
am  accordingly  proposing  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  workable  program  In  the  light  cf  Execu- 
tive orders  now  in  effect  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  10-percent  roll-back  on  meat  prices  can 
be  held." 

His  plan,  Mr.  Ploeser  commented,  was 
drawn  up  after  months  of  study  and  is  a 
set-up  "which  embodies  the  sincere  and  un- 
selfish collaboration  of  practically  every  group 
In  the  meat  field  from  the  grass  roots  to  the 
retail  store." 


Its  adoption,  he  believes,  would  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  meats  for  war  needs.  In- 
crease production,  eliminate  black  markets, 
assure  to  the  public  an  adequate  supply  at 
a  fair  price,  and  preserve  the  small  business 
units  of  the  meat  and  poultry  Industry, 


The  Gold  Dust  Twins  of  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  me  to  unmask  the  hypocrisy 
of  two  individuals  known  in  Louisiana 
as  the  Gold  Dust  Twins,  namely, 
Little  J.  Y.  Sanders  and  Gov.  Sam 
Jones.  These  two  hypocrites,  burning 
v.ith  the  envy  of  my  ever-increasing  po- 
litical strength,  have  resorted  to  the 
most  yellow  and  cowardly  act  of  putting 
out  an  unsigned,  anonymous  circular  in 
a  silly  and  futUe  attempt  to  defame  me. 
The  contents  were  so  manifestly  un- 
true that  they  even  lacked  suCBcient 
manhood  to  .sign  their  names  to  it,  or  to 
admit  they  wrote  it.  If  these  two  Gold 
Dust  Twins  _want  to  blast  me,  why  do 
they  not  come  out  like  real  men  and 
sign  their  names  to  a  truthful  circular? 
Vl^hen  I  want  to  expose  them  I  always 
sign  my  name  to  any  circular  I  write. 

Now  I  will  reveal  to  you  why  this  un- 
true circular  was  written  by  this  lowly 
pair.  They  have  been  getting  what  is 
known  as  political  growing  pains  and 
cannot  bear  to  see  Jimmy  Morrison  go 
too  high  in  politics  in  Louisiana.  First 
they  tried  to  stop  me  by  ignoring  me. 
That  failed.  Then  they  tried  a  whisper- 
ing compaign.  That  failed.  Now  they 
try  to  vilify  me  with  a  false,  untrue,  an(i 
anonymous  circular.  When  this  fails 
no  one  knows  what  they  will  try  next  in 
their  sheer  desperation.  However,  you 
can  bet  your  last  dollar  that  whatevsr 
they  do  will  be  something  silly. 

The  old  J,  Y.  Sanders  crowd,  of  whicn 
Sam  Jones  is  a  product,  made  Huey  Long 
a  great  political  figure  with  these  very 
same  tactics,  and  it  looks  like  they  are 
going  to  do  the  same  for  me.  They  said 
Huey  Long  was  a  menace.  Now  they  say 
Jimmy  Morrison  is  a  menace.  Why? 
Because  they  are  quivering  with  fear  that 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  will 
elect  Jimmy  Morrison  Governor.  While 
Huey  Long  helped  the  people  get  paved 
roads,  free  schoolbooks,  old-age  pension, 
free  bridges,  and  many  other  construc- 
tive programs,  Sam  Jones  and  J.  Y.  San- 
ders have  not  helped  anyone  except 
themselves  and  their  special  clique. 

I  have  done  everything  within  my 
power  to  help  the  people  of  my  district 
and  Louisiana  here  in  Congress.  Sam 
Jones  and  J.  Y.  Sanders  do  not  want  me 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  did  not 
want  Huey  Long. 
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Now  let  us  be  fair  about  the  whole 
thing.  Let  us  give  everyone  what  is  due 
him.  First  let  us  take  the  record  of 
the  "Gold  Dust  Twins,"  Uttle  J.  Y.  and 
Sam  Jones,  and  then  we  will  take  my 
record.  You  can  then  Judge  all  these 
records  for  yourself. 

Everyone  knows  that  J.  Y.  Sanders  was 
a  rubber  stamp  here  in  Congress.  If  you 
search  the  records,  you  cannot  find  where 
Little  J.  Y.  introduced  one  single  bill  in 
the  6  years  he  was  in  Congress.  I  cannot 
find  where  Little  J.  Y.  has  ever  done  any- 
thing that  would  assist  any  particular 
group  or  any  individual.  He  has  no  rec- 
ord for  helping  any  class  of  people,  such 
as  the  farmers  or  the  laborers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  opposed  many  farm 
measures  and  he  {las  always  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  vote  and  work  against  the 
laboring  man's  interest. 

J.  Y.  has  a  nerve  to  call  me  "$12,000 
JiMJCY."  Well,  perhaps  this  is  the  only 
time  he  ever  beat  me  in  my  life,  because 
whereas  he  calls  me  "$12,000  JnocY/' 
nowhere  will  a  record  show  that  I  re- 
ceived a  $75,000  fee  for  my  law  firm  as  did 
J.  Y.  while  in  Congress  receive  for  his  law 
firm  from  the  Plantation  Pipe  Line  Co. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
these  two  boilers  that  I  was  erroneously 
referred  to  as  having  made  $12,000  out  of 
have  never  been  paid  for  and  they  were 
even  purchased  before  I  ever  came  to 
Congress.  Evidently  it  will  take  a  law- 
suit for  Mr.  E.  A.  Jumonville  to  get  the 
O.  P.  A.  price  for  these  two  boilers,  I  did 
not  want,  nor  did  I  receive,  a  penny  in 
this  boiler  transaction.  I  assisted  a  used 
machinery  dealer,  Mr.  E.  A.  Jumonville, 
of  Plaquemine,  who,  everybody  knows,  is 
a  constituent  of  mine  and  a  close  friend  of 
mine  and  who  supported  me  in  my  cam- 
paign, in  an  effort  to  get  him  out  from 
under  all  of  the  red  tape  that  he  became 
entangled  in  here  in  Washington,  I  tried 
to  help  him  remove  the  red  tape,  which 
Is  the  duty  of  every  Congressman  toward 
his  constituent.  In  another  transaction 
Mr.  Jumonville  had  lost  many  thousands 
of  dollars  on  some  second-hand  steel  he 
had  purchased,  because  the  O.  P.  A.  low- 
ered the  price  after  he  purchased  the 
steel  and  refused  to  let  him  sell  the  steel 
except  at  a  big  loss.  Mr.  Jumonville  ex- 
plained to  me  that  it  was  a  poor  law  that 
did  not  work  both  ways.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  O.  P.  A.  had  forced  him  to  sell 
at  their  price  so  that  he  lost  several  thou- 
sand dollars  on  some  steel  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  not  let  him  get 
the  O.  P.  A.  price  on  two  boilers  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  several  thou- 
sand dollars  back  that  he  lost  on  the 
other  transaction  under  their  ruling.  So, 
as  his  Congressman,  I  went  to  bat  for 
him. 

It  so  happens  that,  unfortunately,  some 
of  the  Sam  Jones  people  attempted  to 
Judge  me  by  my  predecessor,  Little  J.  Y., 
and  when  I  got  up  and  went  to  stomping 
on  the  toes  of  the  big  bureaucrats  here 
in  Washington  In  connection  with  this 
transaction,  a  lot  of  people  wondered 
what  kind  of  a  Congressman  is  this  that 
is  actually  fighting  for  his  constituents 
and  actually  endeavoring  to  carry  out 


his  campaign  pledges  to  represent  his 
constituents,  because  Little  J.  Y.  Sanders 
had  never  stepped  on  anybody's  toes  and 
had  never  helped  anybody  but  his  own 
law  firm  (incidentally  his  law  firm  that 
made  the  $75,000  fee  from  the  Planta- 
tion Pipeline  Co.  is  called  Sanders,  Bdil- 
ler  &  Herget). 

If  you  will  further  check  Little  J.  Y.'s 
record,  you  will  see  that  he  has  never 
made  any  substantial  amount  of  money 
in  the  practice  of  law.  He  uses  his  law 
firm,  however,  as  a  cover  up  for  his  po- 
litical shake-downs,  which  amount  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars. 

If  you  investigate  closely  you  will  find 
where  Little  J.  Y.  owns  a  big  cattle  ranch 
Just  south  of  Baton  Rouge.  You  will  also 
find  that  Little  J.  Y.  gave  large  sums  of 
money  to  his  father  to  establish  one  of 
the  biggest  cattle  ranches  in  Tangipahoa 
Parish. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  other  "Gold 
Dust  Twin,"  Governor  Sam  Jones,  has 
double-crossed  the  f>eople  of  Louisiana. 

I  think  that  you  people  should  know  a 
little  bit  about  the  record  of  graft  and 
corruption  of  Governor  Jones'  adminis- 
tration in  Louisiana.  As  you  recall,  in 
his  campaign,  Sam  Jones  promised  the 
people  that  he  would  reduce  taxes,  and 
instead  he  added  22  new  taxes. 

Sam  Jones  also  promised  the  people 
before  he  was  elected  Governor  that 
never  would  there  be  a  sales  tax  and  In 
a  very  dramatic  manner  he  aflirmed 
that  with  his  right  hand  raised  to- 
ward heaven  and  his  eyes  pointed  to- 
ward the  sky  on  every  political  stump 
in  Louisiana.  The  previous  administra- 
tion left  Jones  a  balance  of  $18,000,000. 
The  governmental  bureau  here  in  Wash- 
ington that  keeps  track  of  what  every 
State's  income  is,  as  well  as  its  expendi- 
tures, shows  that  thus  far  in  the  Jones 
administration  Sam  Jones  has  spent 
$1,000,000  more  per  month  than  the 
State  is  receiving  in  revenue. 

Thus,  In  3  years,  Sam  Jones  has  gone 
in  debt  $36,000,000  and  it  is  estimated 
when  his  fourth  year  is  up,  by  these  same 
figures  here  in  Washington,  that  the 
Jones  administration  will  have  cost  $48,- 
000,000  more  than  any  other  administra- 
tion in  Louisiana's  history.  Naturally 
this  has  shaken  the  faith  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana  since  Jones  has  received  in  in- 
creased and  new  taxes  over  $30,000,000 
more  than  any  previous  administration. 
When  you  consider  the  increase  in  old 
taxes  and  the  additional  new  taxes,  plus 
the  $18,000,000  that  was  left  over  from 
the  old  administration,  together  with  the 
$10,000,000  that  was  issued  in  new  bonds 
by  the  Jones  administration,  together 
with  the  $48,000,000  that  has  been  spent 
over  and  above  the  revenue,  one  would 
believe  that  tremendous  improvements 
would  be  evident  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  State. 

Yet  with  all  this  money,  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars,  Louisiana  has  had  no 
new  hospitals  built,  no  new  graveled 
roads,  not  over  50  miles  of  new  paved 
roads,  no  new  free  bridges,  no  new  col- 
lege buildings,  no  pubhc  buildings,  and 
few,  if  any,  of  other  improvements.    Yet 


It  was  Sam  Jones  who  said  that  the  pre- 
vious administration  was  the  most  cor- 
rupt in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Now  it  therefore  boils  Itself  down  to 
this,  with  the  Jones  administration 
costing  $96,000,000  more,  with  no  im- 
provements, either  the  Jones  adminis- 
tration is  the  most  crooked  and  corrupt 
on  earth,  or  else  it  has  proven  Itself  the 
most  extravagant  and  wasteful  on  earth. 
The  money  has  gone  somewhere  and  yet 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the 
taxpayers  have  not  gotten  the  benefit  of 
It.  Theft  is  bad  and  waste  is  bad.  but  as 
far  as  the  taxpayer  Is  concerned,  the 
results  to  the  taxpayer  is  the  same 
whether  his  tax  money  is  stolen  or 
wasted. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the 
graft  and  corruption  in  the  Jones  ad- 
ministration. 

First  Steve  Alf  ord,  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Jones  as  superintendent  of  State 
police.  Thirty-two  thousand  dollars 
shortage  in  connection  with  the  State 
police  at  Camp  Polk.  La.  Steve  Alford 
at  present  is  still  under  indictment  for 
intimidation  of  voters.  So  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  received  by  Alford 
in  gambling  shake-downs  that  Governor 
Jones  was  forced  to  remove  him  as 
superintendent  of  State  police. 

Second.  Kansas  City  bridge  deal  scan- 
dal, where  the  State  of  Louisiana  was 
defrauded  out  of  $225,000,  while  Prescott 
Foster  was  chairman  of  the  Louisiana 
Highway  Commission.  Just  ask  Mr. 
Foster  how  much  be  got  out  of  this 
bridge  deal. 

Third.  Eugene  Stanley,  Sam  Jones'  at- 
torney general,  indicted  for  conspiracy  to 
defraud.  Ask  Mr.  Stanley  whether  Jones 
is  crooked  or  not. 

Fourth.  Jerome  Hayes,  superintendent 
of  public  accounts,  appointed  by  Sam 
Jones,  indicted  for  stealing.  Indictment 
still  pending. 

Fifth.  Prescott  Foster,  sirrested  for 
hiding  the  highway  department  books. 
Charge  still  pending.  Mr.  Foster  was  re- 
moved as  chairman  of  the  highway  com* 
mission  recently. 

Sanctimonious  Bam  has  proven  on 
every  occasion  Just  exactly  what  kind  of 
a  fake  and  fraud  he  really  is.  First  he 
started  out  trying  to  bold  political  meet- 
ings in  the  various  churches  in  Louisi- 
ana. He  would  go  from  church  to  church 
and  instead  of  sticking  to  religion  he 
would  mix  in  politics.  This  caused  tre- 
mendous resentment  and  he  finally  had 
to  give  up  the  idea.  Next,  when  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  short  war  he  be- 
gan parading  around  the  State  in  a 
soldier  uniform,  but  when  the  war  did 
not  end  quickly  and  he  realized  what  a 
foolish  spectacle  he  was  making  of  him- 
self unless  he  joined  the  Army,  he  aban- 
doned that  idea. 

Do  not  let  him  tell  you  that  as  Gov- 
ernor he  cannot  go  in  the  Army  because 
if  he  had  wanted  to  keep  his  word  that  he 
was  "raring"  to  serve  his  country  in  the 
armed  forces,  he  could  have  done  Just 
exactly  like  Governor  Stassen  of  Minne- 
sota, resigned  and  stepped  immediately 
into  the  armed  forces. 
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I  predtct  that  wh«^n  his  term  as  Gov- 
ernor is  up  that,  even  then  with  notliing 
to  do,  Sam  Jones  will  not  go  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Intimidation.    Indescribable    pressure 
never  dreamed  of  before  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  are  being  brought  to  bear  in 
an  attempt  to  convince  the  people  that  ' 
the   Sam   Jones   candidates   should   be   \ 
elected,  but  never  again  will  the  people  i 
be  misled  into  voting  for  anything  that  ' 
Is  .sponsored  by  the  "Gold  Dust  Twins." 

This  Jones  crowd  can  distort,  misin- 
terpret, and  twist  any  and  all  facts,  but 
the  people  remain  steadfast  in  their 
rock-bound  belief  that  this  reform  Gov- 
ernor tried  to  reform  everybody  except 
themselves.  Prom  now  on  the  people  of 
Louisiana  are  going  to  be  subjected  to 
much  more  of  this  Jones-Sanders  propa- 
ganda. Every  undue  effort  is  going  to 
be  made  to  influence  you.  to  intimidate 
you,  to  persuade  you  to  keep  the  Sam 
Jones  administration  In  office.  There 
are  not  many  more  months  left  during 
which  the  highfaluting  Boston  Club  will 
rule  the  State  of  Louisiana.  You  people 
Just  sit  tight.  The  political  noose  is 
drawing  closer  and  closer  around  the 
necks  of  Sam  Jones  and  his  gang,  who 
betrayed  the  jpeople  and  their  pledges  to 
them. 

In  tlie  New  Orleans  States,  a  paper 
which  tries  to  defend  Sam  Jones,  in  an 
editorial,  on  June  5,  1941.  said: 

We,  the  people,  think  we  are  voting  for 
•omethlng  that  we  want  and  desire,  for  some- 
thing that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation, 
the  State,  and  the  city,  and  then  we  And  out 
we  have  done  no  such  thing. 

This  lament  is  on  the  lips  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  voted  for  Sam 
Houston  Jones;  the  other  20  percent  are 
on  the  State  pay  roll.  It  is  the  result  of 
political  fraud,  deceit,  treachery,  and 
chincanery  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  any  State,  and  Louisiana's  hop-skip- 
and-Jump  Governor  is  never  in  one  place 
long  enough  for  an  ordinary  man  to  talk 
to  him. 

T^e  following  is  typical  of  the  Sand- 
ers-Jones administration: 

Practical  destruction  of  democracy  in 
Louisiana  by  relegating  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  in  the  legis- 
lature to  a  standing  no  higher  than  an 
cfflce  boy.  A  senator  or  representative 
under  Jones-Griff enhagen -Sanders  gov- 
ernment is  like  a  fifth  wheel  on  a  wagon. 

Destruction  of  the  three  fcasic 
branches  of  the  government  by  open, 
flagrant,  and  arrogant  attempts  to 
coeree.  intimidate,  and  browbeat  the 
State  judiciary. 

Neglect  of  duty  by  practically  vacating 
his  office  in  running  around  the  country 
to  no  purpose  but  his  own  amusement 
and  advertisement. 

Gross  maladministration  resulting  in 
ah  enormous  Increase  in  governmental 
expense  and  decrease  in  governmental 
service  to  the  people. 

Padding  State  pay  rolls  with  high- 
brows at  big  salaries. 

Failure  to  keep  promises  made  to  the 
people,  thus  obtaining  his  election  by 
fraud. 

Increasing  the  State  debt  by  millions. 


Bringing  Griffenhagen  into  the  State 
government. 

Destroying  local  self-20vernment. 

Interfering  with  the  national  defense 
by  claiming  political  credit  for  bringing 
into  the  State  the  Army  camps  and  other 
defense  units  made  necessary  by  the  na- 
tional emergency. 

Spending  public  funds  right  and  left 
without  results. 

Keeping  pay  rolls  and  other  public 
records  secret. 

It  is  well  remembered  by  the  people  of 
Louisiana  that  this  sanctimonious  Sam 
promised  the  people  that  he  would  take 
the  7  cents  F>er  gallon  gasoline  tax  off 
of  the  farmers,  trappers,  and  the  fisher- 
men. Did  he  do  that?  He  promised  to 
give  the  trainmen  a  full-crew  bill.  Did 
he  do  that? 

He  promised  to  repeal  the  sales  tax. 
What  did  he  do  about  that?  He  prom- 
ised to  stop  the  deadheads.  Did  he  do 
that?  He  promised  to  stop  waste  in 
government.    Did  he  do  that? 

He  promised  that  there  would  be  no 
new  taxes.  How  about  that  one?  He 
promised  to  give  every  old  man  and  wom- 
an $30  a  month  pension.    Did  he  do  that? 

He  promised  the  people  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  a  free  ferry  service.  Did  he 
do  that?  He  promised  the  school  teach- 
ers of  Louisiana  to  raise  their  salaries 
and  to  pay  them  for  12  full  months.  Did 
he  do  that?  He  promised  to  rai.se  the  pay 
of  the  school  bus  drivers.  What  about 
that  one? 

You,  the  good  Christian  people  of 
Louisiana,  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  You  know  Jones  stands  in- 
dicted in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
these  people  he  has  misled.  Can  it  not 
now  be  said  that  he  obtained  that  office 
under  false  pretenses  by  promising  things 
he  never  really  intended  to  do,  and  has 
hot  to  this  time  clone? 

Prom  my  childhood  days  until  the  pres- 
ent time  it  never  heretofore  occurred  to 
me  that  there  was  anything  in  the  life 
and  character  of  Judas  Iscariot  that  I 
could  ever  defend,  but  there  is  one  point 
in  his  conduct  that  differ.s  from  that  of 
Governor  Jones,  and  that  is  this,  that, 
finally,  when  Judas  came  to  realize  what 
a  terrible  thing  he  had  done  in  betraying 
his  Master  and  his  people,  old  Judas, 
after  all,  finally  had  enough  manhood  to 
go  and  hang  himself. 

All  of  you  people  know  v.hat  Jones' 
record  is  in  Louisiana.  You  know  how 
he  stands  in  Louisiana  with  the  people. 
Let  me  now  tell  you  how  he  stands  here 
in  Washington.  There  is  not  a  depart- 
ment head,  there  is  not  a  department 
secretary,  there  is  not  a  department  as- 
sistant secretary  to  an  assistant  secre- 
tary that  wUl  let  Jones  in  the  outer  of- 
fice. Authorities  here  in  high  places 
have  long  ago.  a.3  have  the  people  of 
Louisiana,  found  him  out.  May  we  not 
now  be  reminded  that  we  are  told  in  the 
Bible.  "Make  sure  your  sins  will  find  you 
out"?  As  you  have  found  him  out  in 
Louisiana,  they  also  have  found  him  out 
here  in  Washington. 

Now  let  us  take  the  record  of  Jimmy 
Morrison.  Sam  Jones  and  J.  Y.  Sanders 
shook  down  every  contractor  in  the  State 


ol'  Louisiana  and  almost  drained  the 
State  treasury  paying  all  the  padded 
pay  rolls  and  deadheads  trying  to  de- 
feat me.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  spent  by  the  Jones 
forces  for  Little  J.  Y.  and  still  he  could 
not  win.  The  main  issue  was  rubber 
stamp  or  independent.  J.  Y.  was  a  rub- 
ber stamp.    I  was  not,  and  I  won. 

J.  Y.  .stated  that  I  voted  14  times 
acainst  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  a  lie.  On  every  bill  for 
the  intere.'^t  of  the  armed  forces  and  the 
war  effort  I  have  voted  100  percent  down 
the  line  with  the  President's  wishes. 

Ju.^t  contrast  this  vote  with  the  article 
Sam  Jone.N  had  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  where  he  belittled  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  war  effgrt  at  the  present 
time  and  urged  the  formation  of  a  third 
party  in  order  to  destroy  the  Democratic 
Party. 

My  record  here  in  Congress  speaks  for 
itself.  You  people  know  that  I  have  done 
my  best  here  in  Congress  and  have  made 
a  real  record  in  6  months.  Thousands 
of  letters  have  poured  into  my  office  con- 
gratulating me.  Since  I  took  my  seat  in 
Congress  I  am  glad  to  relate  a  few  of 
my  accomplishments,  which  I  shall 
enumerate  as  follows: 

1.  Introduced  a  bill  to  give  the  late 
Billy  Mitchell,  one  of  America's  greatest 
heroes,  a  posthumous  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

2.  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  that 
all  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  WAAC's, 
WAVES,  and  other  members  of  the  armed 
forces  ride  on  all  trains,  including 
streamliners,  for  one-half  cent  per  mile 
and  one-third  of  the  present  Pullman 
sleeping-car  rate.  This  one-half  cent 
per  mile  also  applies  on  all  busses. 

Today  members  of  the  armed  forces 
ride  at  a  reduced  rate,  but  not  at  a  rate 
of  one-half  cent  per  mile,  and  these  rates 
apply  only  on  slow  trains. 

As  an  example,  under  the  Morrison 
bill,  if  a  soldier  lives  in  New  Orleans  and 
is  stationed  in  Chicago  with  a  week's 
furlough,  he  can  go  to  New  Orleans  and 
back  to  duty  in  Chicago  on  the  Panama 
Limited  and  sleep  at  night  on  a  Pullman 
for  approximately  $15.70.  Today  the 
same  trip  costs  that  soldier  over  $60. 
Many  a  poor  mother  and  daddy  has  had 
to  die;  down  in  their  pockets  to  help  pay 
transportation  charges  for  their  sons  in 
the  armed  service  in  order  that  they 
can  come  home  on  a  furlough.  My  bill 
will  stop  that. 

3.  Introduced  a  bill  known  as  the 
shorten  the  war — win  a  bonus  plan, 
which  will  give  every  member  in  the 
armed  forces  3  years'  pay  if  the  war  is 
ended  in  1  year,  or  by  April  16.  1944,  or 
if  ended  in  2  years  they  will  get  2  years* 
pay.  All  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  have  been  killed  or  who  will  be 
killed,  are  entitled  to  the  bonus,  which 
will  be  paid  to  the  next  legal  kin.  Thus 
this  bill  provides  for  an  incentive  to 
shorten  the  war. 

According  to  experts  here  in  Wash- 
ington, if  the  war  is  ended  in  1  year  it 
will  save  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  3  years'  bonus  being 
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paid  under  the  bill,  the  sum  of  $370,000,- 
000,000.  If  the  war  is  ended  in  2  years, 
$280,000,000,000  will  be  saved  by  the 
taxpayers. 

4.  Introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  Supreme  War  Council  to 
consist  of  four  members,  patterned  af- 
ter the  Supreme  War  Council  of  Eng- 
land. According  to  this  bill,  two  mem- 
bers, a  Republican  and  a  Democrat,  are 
to  be  nominated  in  the  Houjse,  and  two 
members,  a  Republican  and  a  Democrat, 
are  to  be  nominated  in  the  Senate.  In 
this  way  the  Supreme  War  Council  will 
be  composed  of  Members  of  Congress 
who  would  be  answerable  to  the  people, 
and  if  they  did  not  fulfill  the  people's  de- 
sires, the  people  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  against  them  when  they  come  up 
for  reelection. 

5.  Introduced  a  Federal  pension  bill 
for  paj-ment  to  all  needy  and  old  per- 
sons in  the  amount  of  $40  per  month 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

6.  Visited  the  Strawberry  Belt  and 
made  speeches  at  Albany.  Independence, 
Ponchatoula,  and  Gonzales.  It  was  the 
first  time  any  Congressman  ever  spoke 
to  the  strawberry  growers  when  It  was 
not  election  time. 

7.  Prevented  strawberries  from  being 
declared  nonessential. 

8.  Prevented  a  ceiling  price  of  $2.50 
per  crate  being  put  on  strawberries  this 
past  season. 

9.  Secured  for  the  high  school  at  Pine, 
La.,  a  permit  to  build  a  new  school- 
house  when  the  War  Production  Board 
had  previously  refused  such  permit. 
That  building  at  this  time  Is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  construction  and  soon  will  be  near- 
ing  completion. 

10.  Secured  for  the  third  ward  of 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  2,500  feet  of 
4-lnch  pipe  in  order  that  Istrouma  and 
the  defense  plants  located  north  of 
Baton  Rouge  would  be  adequately  pro- 
tected against  fire  with  sufficient  water. 
For  6  months  local  people  in  Baton 
Rouge  had  tried  to  get  the  necessary 
priority,  and  it  was  not  until  the  matter 
was  taken  up  with  the  W.  P.  B.  that  the 
pipe  was  secured, 

11.  Secvu-ed  a  new  housing  unit,  which 
was  badly  needed,  at  Slidell  through  the 
P.  H.  A. 

12.  Secured  for  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge  hundreds  of  new  housing  imlts 
that  were  badly  needed. 

13.  Cooi)erated  with  other  Congress- 
men to  get  additional  housing  In  New 
Orleans,  Lake  Charles,  Alexandria,  Lees- 
ville.  and  Cotton  Valley. 

14.  Aided  and  assisted  the  Higgins  In- 
dustries, of  New  Orleans;  argued  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  a  plywood  factory 
located  in  Louisiana  was  necessary  for 
the  production  of  cargo  planes.  When 
certain  materials  became  scarce  and  It 
was  necessary  to  go  before  the  W.  P.  B. 
to  seciu^e  permission  for  these  mate- 
rials, I  personally  met  with  Mr.  An- 
drew J.  Higgins.  Sr.,  here  in  Washington, 
offered  my  cooperation,  my  office,  and  did 
everything  possible  to  work  out  the  im- 
portant details  which  meant  so  much  to 
the  people  of  the  Sixth  District,  the  State 
Of  Louisiana,  and  the  war  effort. 


15.  Secured  for  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  greatest  universities 
in  the  United  States,  several  special  units 
for  specialized  training  of  men  In  mili- 
tary service.  There  are  at  present  al- 
most 5,000  men  in  specialized  training  at 
L.  8.  U. 

16.  Met  with  President  Hodges  on 
numerous  occasions  in  Washington  and 
cooperated  with  him  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent in  his  problems  and  the  problems 
of  L.  S.  U. 

17.  Am  using  every  effort  to  endeavor 
to  get  a  training  unit  for  Southeastern 
Louisiana  College  in  my  home  town  of 
Hammond. 

18.  Urged  that  the  defective  runways 
at  the  airport  at  Hammond  be  cor- 
rected. This  airport  is  now  completed 
and  its  facilities  having  been  recently  en- 
larged makes  It  one  of  the  finest  airports 
in  the  United  States. 

19.  Went  to  bat  to  keep  the  Baton 
Rouge  abattoir,  or  slaughterhouse,  from 
being  permanently  closed  down,  due  to 
underhanded  work  of  Mayor  LeBlanc 
and  Roland  Kyzar.  Met  with  the  dele- 
gation from  Baton  Rouge  and  took  them 
personally  to  see  Prentiss  Brown,  head  of 
O.  P.  A.  The  abattoir  is  now  open  and 
has  been  open  for  sometime  due  to  my 
efforts. 

20.  Secured  from  Mr.  Clifford  Town- 
send,  Pood  Administrator,  an  order  to 
prevent  the  minimum  carload  rates  on 
potatoes  from  being  raised  from  30,000 
pounds  to  45,000  pounds. 

21.  Secured  for  farmers  in  Tangipahoa 
Parish  an  order  allowing  mixed  cars  of 
potatoes,  peppers,  and  other  vegetables 
to  be  shipped  under  maximum  icing. 
The  ruling  was  otherwise  and  this  took 
a  good  deal  of  time  with  O.  D.  T. 

22.  Received  from  the  Prankllnton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  from  leading 
citizens  of  Washington  Parish  telegrams 
thanking  me  for  my  efforts  In  keeping  the 
Prankllnton  N.  Y.  A.  school  from  being 
moved  from  that  locality. 

23.  Aided  many  farmers  and  small 
manufacturers  in  securing  farm  equip- 
ment and  necessary  machinery. 

24.  Fought  to  get  a  bettsr  price  for 
the  dairymen  who  were  not  being  treated 
fairly  by  the  O.  P.  A.  . 

25.  Fought  to  get  the  price  on  Irish 
potatoes  raised  by  O.  P.  A. 

26.  Personally  went  before  the  O.  P.  A. 
and  objected  to  a  celling  price  on  logs. 

27.  Voted  for  and  supported  the  Pace 
agricultural  bill,  which,  together  with 
the  Bankhead  bill,  will  give  the  fanners 
25  cents  a  pound  for  all  cotton  they 
produce.  Unfortunately  President 
Roosevelt  vetoed  the  Pace  and  Bank- 
head  bill  and  same  Is  now  pending  be- 
fore committees  in  the  Senate  in  an  ef- 
fort to  override  the  President's  veto  In 
order  to  give  the  farmers  25  cents  a 
pound  for  cotton.  I  feel  that  I  have 
done  everything  by  voting  for  both  of 
these  measures  to  aid  the  cotton  farm- 
ers and  that  I  have  thereby  kept  faith 
with  them.  If  It  had  been  left  up  to 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  myself, 
the  farmers  would  get  25  cents  per 
pound  for  their  cotton. 

28.  Secured  for  many  sheriffs  and  offi- 
cials in  many  parishes  equipment  for 
their  def  enae  organiiaUona. 


29.  Secured  for  the  dairymen  In  many 
communities  additional  feed  where  it 
was  so  vitally  necessary. 

30.  Fought  for  the  sugar  growers'  In- 
terest, and  especially  the  small  cane 
grower's  interest. 

31.  Tried  to  help  every  single  person, 
group,  or  anyone  who  has  called  on  me, 
and  in  many  instances  volunteered  my 
cooperation. 

32.  Supported  every  act  Introduced  in 
Congress  which  would  aid  or  benefit  the 
farmers  directly  or  indirectly. 

33.  Secured  boilers  for  tire  recapping 
machines. 

34.  Answered  the  request  of  many 
small  businessmen,  asking  me  to  secure 
equipment  for  them  and  priorities  for 
them,  asking  me  to  untangle  this  and 
untangle  that.  I  am  glad  to  give  them 
my  time  and  effort  to  aid  them. 

35.  Straightened  out  many  allotment 
payments  that  were  badly  tangled  in 
order  that  those  who  were  left  behind  by 
the  boys  in  the  armed  forces  would  re- 
ceive their  allotment  checks  promptly. 

36.  Answered  every  letter  that  was  re- 
ceived by  me  without  one  single  excep- 
tion. Made  every  effort  to  do  everything 
possible  to  accommodate  anyone  and 
everyone  that  made  a  request. 

37.  Voted  for  and  supported  all  ap- 
propriations that  were  for  the  armed 
forces  and  the  war  effort.  Voted  for  and 
supported  every  war  measure  sponsored 
and  asked  for  by  President  Roosevelt. 

38.  Consistently  voted  against  all  ap- 
propriations that  were  a  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  and  not  essential  to 
the  war  effort. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  85  percent 
of  this  red  tape,  rationing,  and  bureauc- 
racy is  imnecessary.  As  a  result  of  it 
the  destruction  of  the  little  businessman 
is  practically  inevitable.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  right-thinking  man  to  go  along  with 
a  lot  of  these  theoretical,  dreaming  bu- 
reaucrats and  for  that  reason  I  have  op- 
posed many  of  their  stupid  and  bltmder- 
ing  policies,  which  have  proved  such  a 
terrific  detriment  to  our  people. 

Part  of  my  fight  day  and  night  is  to 
save  the  little  businessman.  He  was  my 
friend  in  Louisiana  and  he  is  my  friend 
in  Washington.  His  fight  is  my  fight 
and  I  am  doing  everything  possible  to 
aid  him. 

As  far  as  my  record  for  the  first  6 
months  that  I  have  been  In  Congress 
is  concerned.  I  feel  justly  proud  and  I 
realize,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  realize, 
that  I  have  done  as  much,  or  maybe 
more,  than  the  people  expect  of  me.  I 
am  proud  of  that  record.  It  not  only 
serves  to  show  what  a  man  with  deter- 
mination, courage,  and  energy  can  do 
but  it  shows  by  contrast  how  J.  Y.  San- 
ders tried  to  fool  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  time  of  the  Sandnrs-Jones 
crowd  Is  through.  They  will  never  win 
another  election  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

These  two  "Gold  Dust  Twins",  Sam 
Jones  and  UtUe  J.  Y.,  remind  me  of  two 
little  Negro  boys  running  through  tb« 
woods  in  a  thunderstorm,  seared  to 
death,  praying  for  less  noise  and  more 
lights 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  FLORIDA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  5,  19i3 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  letters: 
House  or  RirtBSENTATms. 
Waihington.  D  C  .  July  2.  1943. 
The  PtramiNT,  F»anki-in  D.  Roosi:\ixt. 
The  Whtte  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAm  M«.  President:  I  am  sending  to  you 
herewith  copies  of  a  letter  and  a  memoran- 
dum regarding  the  Florida  Barge  Canal  which 
I  have  written  to  the  Petroleum  Adminis- 
trator for  War.  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

Your  approval  of  this  project  In  1935,  and 
your  expenditure  of  over  $5,000,000  on  the 
beginning  of  lU  construction,  together  with 
your  •ul)«equent  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress that  It  be  completed  for  commercial 
and  mlliury  needs,  constitute  a  consistent 
record  of  your  far-sighted  policy  in  this  mat- 
ter of  our  national  transport.  Unhappily, 
this  policy  was  frustrated  and  defeated  by 
Mr.  Ickes. 

It  is  an  offlclally  recorded  fact  that  but  for 
the  action  of  thU  Cabinet  ofHcer,  who  is  now 
also  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War.  our 
Gulf  and  Atlantic  Intracoastal  waterways 
would  have  been  long  since  connected  by 
this  channel  across  northern  Florida,  and  we 
should  now  have  no  petroleum  problem  in 
the  eastern  United  SUtes.  The  water  route 
Tjetween  the  Mississippi  Valley  area  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  could  not  have  been  severed 
by  the  enemy,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
death  roll  of  merchant  crews  and  ships  de- 
stroyed In  attempting  to  do  by  sea  what 
could  have  been  safely  done  by  barges  via  the 
intracoastal  waterway  through  the  Florida 
Canal. 

Mr.  Ickes"  direct  responsibility  for  this, 
coupled  with  his  continued  efforts  to  prevent 
relief  by  means  of  this  project,  and  his  gen- 
eral failure  to  arrest  further  deterioration  of 
our  petroleimi  situation,  have  raised  the 
question  as  to  the  usefulness  of  his  continued 
participation  In  the  Government. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  facts  set 
forth  In  the  attached  letter  and  memoran- 
dum with  a  view  to  such  action  by  you  as 
you  may  deem  beat. 
Respectfully. 

Joe  Henbricks. 

HocsE  or   Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C  .  July  2.  1943. 

Hon    Harold  L.  Ickes. 

Petroleum  Administrator  for  War, 
Washington.   D.  C 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Ickes:  Your  letter  of  June 
4  replying  to  mine  of  May  15  relative  to 
the  Florida  barge  canal  was  received  dur- 
ing my  abeence.  I  note  that  your  opposi- 
tion to  connecting  the  Intracoastal  canals 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboards  by  this 
72-mile  barge  channel  across  the  neck  of 
the  Florida  Peninsula   Is  unabated. 

In  a  memorandum  which  I  atUch  hereto 
as  a  part  hereof.  I  have  dealt  In  detail  with 
the  several  points  touched  upon  Ih  your 
letter,  andihave  pointed  out  the  fallacious 
nature  of  the  technical  argument  you  pre- 
sent. 

The  real  Issues.  Mr.  Administrator,  are 
far  broader  and  go  much  deeper  than  the 
mere  necessary  technical  assessment  of  cost 
and  service,  which,  when  correctly  appraised, 
prove  the  Army  engineers  to  he  right  In 
their    support    of    the    canal    and    ta    their 


stand  in  opposition  to  your  efforts   to  de- 
stroy  It. 

The  fundamental   fact.s   are   these: 
(1)   Long  before  this  war,  as  early  as  19:35 
you  were  officially   on  record   a.s  opposed   to 
a    channel    across    northern    Florida    which 
would  connect  by  water  the  Missis.«ippi  Val- 
ley   and    Gulf    areas    of    this    country    with 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  which  would  af- 
ford a  major  safeguard  In  time  of  war    and 
cheaper    transportation    to    more    than    37 
States  of  the  Union.     You  had  an  opportu- 
nity then,   m   the  direct  line  of  your  duty 
as  Administrator   of   Public   Works,   to   have 
caused    such    a    channel    to    be    constructed 
The  official  record  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce   (hearings  on  S    Res    210.  74th 
Cong.    2d    sess.    February    19.     1936).    car- 
rles    your    own     testimony     to     this    effect. 
In  spite   of   your   own   examining  engineer's 
report  and  recommendation,  made  after  ex- 
haustive  study,    that    -the   design   Is   In   ac- 
cord  with   sound   engineering   practice,   and 
that  the  project  Is  economically  sound.     It 
Is  recommended  that  the  loan,  with  or  with- 
out   the   grant,   be   made."   you   caused   the 
project  to  be  shelved.     You  had  abundant 
justification  in  the  recommendation  of  your 
technical  advisers  for  finding  the  project  to 
be  self-llquldatlng  and  causing  it  to  be  built. 
But  you  reversed  these  findings  and  vetoed 
the  enterprise,  and  by  this  act  of  disservice 
to  the  public  welfare  and  security,  our  coun- 
try Is  today  without  this  vital   element   in 
the  national  defense  and  the  civilian  econ- 
omy.     You    are    thus    personally    and    indi- 
vidually  responsible  for   the   absence  of   In- 
land water  transport  between  east  and  west 
In  our  hour  of  need,  and  for  the  consequent 
failure  of  petroleum   and  other  supplies   In 
the  East  and  for  rationing  In  the  balance  of 
the  country. 

In  the  face  of  this  record,  your  pleading 
that  there  Is  not  time  to  build  the  canal 
for  service  during  the  emergency  is  not  only 
m  direct  opposition  to  the  statement  of  the 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  It  Is  a  rea- 
sonable anticipation  that  the  project  could 
be  in  service  by  the  winter  of  1944-45,  but 
It  cannot  relieve  you  of  the  responsibility 
for  failure  to  provide  this  facility  8  years  ago. 
Again,  in  1942  your  representatives  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  and  did  their  best  to  dissuade 
that  committee  from  approving  the  Mans- 
field bill  to  authorize  the  project. 

Again,  m  March  of  this  year  (1943)  you 
caused  your  representatives  to  appear  before 
both  House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  on 
Appropriations  to  oppose  this  project,  and 
did  by  these  efforts  defeat  It.  As  to  the  mis- 
leading nature  of  that  testimony.  I  have 
something  further  to  say  in  the  accompany- 
ing memorandum. 

A  disp)assionate  examination  of  the  whole 
record  makes  it  Impossible  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  for  more  that  8  years  ycu 
have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  prevent  this 
project  from  coming  into  being  and  that  you 
are  responsible  for  the  absence  of  through 
barge  transportation  and  the  petroleum  situ- 
ation we  face  today.  And  ycu  are  the  Petro- 
leum Administrator  for  War! 

(2)   We    are    without    adequate    transport 
and  without  adequate  petroleum  supplies  for 
the    civilian    economy    and    security    today. 
You  have  not  only  failed  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation, but   the   record  shows  that   you  went 
so   far   as    to   discourage    by    personal    testi- 
i    mony   before    the   Senate   special    committee 
I    the  first  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  relieve  the 
situation.     Above  and  beyond  this,  you  tell 
i    us   that  you   cannot   prevent   a   further   de- 
I    crease  in  eastern  supplies. 
'        (3i  The  opposition  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  the  cross-Florida  Canal  is  a  part  cf 
the  official  record.     Yet  your  office  is  staffed 
by  men  from  these  companies,  and  you  offer 
their  opinions  and  their  figures  as  disinter- 
ested evidence.    I  invite  you  to  publish  a  list 


cf  the  men  from  the  major  oil  companies 
who  are  members  cf  ycur  staff  and  who  are 
paid— or  whose  positions  are  kept  open  for 
them— by  th^se  oil  companies,  as  well  as  by 
the  Federal  Treasurv.  and  their  respective 
salaries  As  lon^  as  this  situation  exists. 
Con2res.s  and  the  public  cannot  be  expected 
to  receive  with  the  confidence  they  have  a 
ri"ht  to  place  in  a  public  agency  your  pro- 
nouncements and  the  testimony  of  these 
men. 

(5)  The  Florida  barge  canal  Is  not  only  an 
answer  to  our  petroleum  situation,  but  it  Is 
an  answer  to  the  even  more  Important  prob- 
lem   of   our   whole   overburdened    and    dete- 
riorating   tran'^portation    system.     Dry    car- 
goes are  as  vital  as  is  petroleum.     1  do  not 
think  vou  can  be  excused   by  mere  reitera- 
tion of  "the  statement  that  the  position  of  the 
Petroleum    Administration    for  War   In   this 
matter  relates  onlv  to  the  relative  efficiency  of 
the  baree  and    the  pipe  line  for  the   trans- 
port of  petroleum.     You  have  apparently  ac- 
[    quiosced  in.  if  you  have  not  actually  recom- 
mended, the  use  of  large  amounts  of  steel, 
equipment,  and  manpower  for  the  construc- 
j    tlon  of  tugs  and  barges  for  operation  on  the 
I   Mississippi  and   Its  tributaries,  on  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  waterway  as  far  as  the  west  coast 
'    of  Florida,  and  on  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal 
'    waterway  from  the  east  coast  of  Florida  to 
Trenton.    N    J.     Yet   you   take   the    position 
I    that  these  same  barges  and  tugs  and  more  of 
I    the    same    operating    on    these    same    Intra- 
t   coastal    waterways    and    across    the    72-mlle 
I    trans-Florida  channel  Is  not  advisable.     This 
,    would  be  incredible  If  it  were  not  a  matter  of 
!    record.     Further,  a  mass  of  engineering  opln- 
1    Ion.  Including  that  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
!    of  the  Army,  refutes  the  contention  of  the 
''    major  oil  company  members  of  your  staff — 
i    companies  traditionally  and  selfishly  opposed 
!    to  the  project— that  barge  transportation  is 
'    not  more  economical  in  material  and  man- 
power than  are  pipe  lines. 

You  are  not  only  the  Petroleum  Adminis- 
trator for  War,  you  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  as  such  you  have  a  duty  and  a 
responsibility  toward  the  devolpment.  se- 
curity, and  welfare  of  this  country.  I  am 
not  impressed  by  your  plea  in  yotu-  letter  of 
May  13  that  "the  utility  of  this  canal  for  the 
transportation  of  materials  other  than  petro- 
leum is  a  matter  upon  which  this  office 
cannot  express  a  considered  opinion."  In 
your  letter  of  June  4  you  do  not  hesitate  to 
go  far  afield  from  the  duties  of  the  Petroleum 
Administrator  to  Invoke  as  a  basis  for  your 
opposition  the  war  program  as  a  whole,  nor 
have  you  refrained  from  discussing  the  ques- 
tions of  critical  materials  and  manpower  and 
transportation,  all  of  which  are  respcnsi- 
billtles  cf  other  Government  agencies,  not  of 
the  Petroleum  Administration  for  War. 
Further,  you  were  Administrator  of  Public 
Works,  and  as  such  directed  In  1935  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  potential  dry  cargo 
movement  through  such  a  waterway,  and  you 
must  be  aware  of  the  favorable  recommenda- 
tions made  by  ycur  examining  engineer.  If 
not.  ycu  must  admit  that  you  vetoed  the 
canal  without  acquainting  yourself  with 
thf)se  findings. 

The  above  are  the  real  Issues  in  this  matter, 
Mr  Administrator;  not  decimal  points  and 
finely  balanced  comparisons  of  steel  and  man- 
power We  have  neither  adequate  transport 
nor  adequate  petroleum  supplies.  You  have 
failed  to  -solve  the  problem,  and  yet  you 
oppose  this  connection  of  our  waterways 
which,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations, 
can  be  made  to  relieve  the  situation.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  begun  now,  and  that 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  correct  in  saying 
that  It  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  It 
may  be  In  service  by  winter  after  next;  and 
I  believe  that  Congress  will  take  the  matter 
In  hand  very  scon 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  believe  that  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  Congress  and  the 
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people  feel  as  I  do,  I  can  no  longer  be  satis-  ' 
fled  with  promises  that  "all  essential  needs 
will  be  met."  This  is  an  absolutely  mislead- 
ing phrase,  which  we  have  heard  before  and 
relied  on  to  our  sorrow.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
we  do  not  have  today,  and  we  have  not  had 
for  many  months,  enough  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil  to  meet  all  essential  needs,  and  you  tell 
us  that  In  all  probability  we  shall  have  less 
in  the  future. 

I  think  it  is  almost  universally  ac- 
knowledged, by  friend  and  foe  alike  that  fail- 
ure to  provide  this  connecting  channel  across 
north  Florida  was  one  of  the  most  tragic 
omissions  and  errors  In  policy  In  the  history 
of  this  Nation,  and  has  resulted  In  detriment 
to  the  public  welfare  and  security  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  Pearl  Harbor  dis- 
aster. More  men  have  died,  more  ships  and 
cargoes  have  been  lost,  more  suffering  has 
been  caused,  and  more  detriment  to  our  ulti- 
mate war  effort  has  resulted  from  this  failure 
to  see  to  our  vital  transport  than  followed  In 
the  train  of  Pearl  Harbor.  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  this  country,  regardless  of  party  or 
section,  are  rapidly  approaching  a  conclusion 
as  to  where  the  responsibility  lies. 
Respectfully. 

Joe  Hendricks. 


MEMORANDUM 

To  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Petroleum  Admin- 

Latrator  for  War. 
From  Representative  Joe  Hendricks. 

The  following.  Is  comment  on  certain  er- 
roneous figures  and  statements  set  forth  in 
your  letter  to  me  under  date  of  June  4,  1943, 
and  Is  supplementary  to  and  a  part  of  my 
reply  thereto. 

(11  The  first  point  you  raise  la  that  of 
relative  manpower  required  to  effectuate 
plans  for  moving  to  the  eastern  seaboard 
250  000  barrels  of  petroleum  dally  via  (a)  a 
24-inch  pipe  line,  and  (b)  the  Intracoastal 
waterways  through  the  proposed  connecting 
channel  across  northern  Florida. 

You  state.  In  substance,  that  you  do  not 
favor  the  barge  movement  over  the  Florida 
Canal  route  because  the  equipment  would 
Involve  a  vastly  greater  draft  on  our  man- 
power resources.  This  Is  so  directly  contrary 
to  actual  fact,  and  the  figures  you  give  so 
utterly  Ignore  the  elementary  principles  of 
economics  and  engineering,  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  dissecting  them  in  some  de- 
tail. 

There  are  several  assumptions  and  omis- 
sions underlying  your  figures  which  are  un- 
tenable  and  unreasonable  and  which  cannot 
be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged.  These  in- 
clude: ^,  .    ,. 

(a)   The  totally  erroneous  basis  which  has 
been  used  bv  you  In  computing  man-hours. 
It  Is  an  elementary  fact  that  the  manpower 
represented   by   any  construction  project  is 
the  total  labor  required  to  bring  It  Into  being, 
beginning   with   the   natural   raw   materials. 
For  this  re.i.on,  the  manpower  represented 
by  any  project  Is  very  roughly  proportionate 
to  its  total  cost.     For  the  total  cost  Is,  In  the 
last  analysis,  substantially  all  labor.     An  In- 
telligent'approach  to  great  precision  In  de- 
termining  the  man-hours  can  be  made  by 
dividing  the  total  cost  by  an  Informed  esti- 
mate  of   the   average   hourly   wage   Involved 
(Including  all  operations  concerned  from  the 
natural  raw  materials  up).     If  a  completed 
project  costs  $10,000,000.  and  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  average  hourly  wage  (from  the  nat- 
ural raw  materials  up)  is  $1,  then  with  mod- 
erate  precision  It  may  be  determined  that 
the  project  represents  a  draft  on  manpower 
resources  of  approximately   10,000,000  man- 
hours      By  the  same  token.  If  each  of  two 
projects   costs  $10,000,000,   and   the   average 
hourly  wage  represented  by  one  Is  80  cents 
and  by  the  other  $1.  then  the  first  may  be 
reasonably    assumed    to   require   20   percent 
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more  man-hours  than  does  the  second.  To 
take  simply  the  direct  labor  on  a  project  as 
the  basis  for  computing  the  total  draft  on 
manpower  resources  is  so  violently  opposed 
to  the  facts  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  most  elementary  engineering  or  eco- 
nomics. And  yet  this  is  what  you  have  done. 
Even  In  so  doing,  the  statements  of  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War.  including 
your  own.  are  so  improbable  as  to  arrest 
attention.     I  give  you  some  examples: 

On  page  156  of  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  of  the  House. 
War   Department   civil   functions.    Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  first  session,  the  Petroleum 
Administrator  for  War  has  submitted  for  the 
record  the  statement  that  construction  labor 
on  the  24-lnch  pipe  line  Is  estimated  to  be 
$12,000,000,  plus  $21,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $33.- 
000,000.     If  It  Is  true,  as  you  state  In  your 
letter  of  June  4.  that  the  total  man-hour 
requirements  of  the  24-lnch  line  are  9.000,000, 
this    $33,000,000    estimate    for    construction 
labor    shows   that   you    contemplate   paying 
an  average  wage  of  $3.66  per  hour.    This  is 
astonishing,  to  say  the  least.    Yet  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  statement  in  the  hearings  re- 
ferred to,  where  it  is  set  forth,  that  the  total 
man-days  estimated  for  the  project  is  650,000 
plus  420,000,  or  1,095,000,  which  indicates  an 
average  dally  wage  rate  of  $30.12.     Arithmet- 
ical analysis  of  the  statement  clearly  shows 
that   it   la   computed   on   the   basis  of   one 
8-ho\ir   shift   per   day.    Thirty   dollars   and 
twelve  cents  for  an  8-hour  day,  average  for 
the  8,000  estimated  as  employed  and  for  this 
class  of  work,  is  a  startling  scale  even  for 
these  times.     I  am   willing  to  believe  that 
this  Is  simply  one  more  of  the  many  erro- 
neous statements  presented  to  Congress  by 
Petrolevun  Administration  for  War  in   this 
matter.    If  not,  then  this  $30.12  per  day  wage 
scale  might  well  be  the  subject  of  inquh-y 
by  appropriate  authority. 

Again,  if  your  figure  of  9,000,000  Is  for  total 
man-hotirs.  and  the  cost  of  the  project  is 
really  only  $95,000,000,  as  stated,  then  the 
average  hourly  wage  would  be  $10.55,  or  $84.40 
per  man  for  8-hour  day.  This  further  illus- 
Uates  the  confusion  in  your  figures. 

(b)  You  assume  that  the  a4-inch  pipe  line 
will  deliver  to  the  eastern  seaboard  a  dally, 
year-round  average  of  300,000  barrels  of  crude 
oil.    I  point  out  to  you  that  you  have  never 
yet    (even  on   the   western  portion   of  this 
line)  been  able  to  transport  anything  approx- 
imating this  quantity.    Further,  the  best  en- 
gineering opinion  is  that  you  cannot  expect 
to  exceed  250,000  barrels  daUy  on  the  year- 
round  average.     It  Is  regarded  as  a  tacit  ad- 
mission of  the  faults  and  difficulties  of  the 
24-lnch  line  that  the  second  large  line  now 
under  construction  has  been  reduced  to  20 
Inches.    There  appears  no  other  possible  Jus- 
tification for  putting  m  a  20-lnch  line  In- 
stead of  a  second  24-lnch  line.  If  the  latter 
would  function  to  give  us  a  proportionate  In- 
crease m  deliveries  to  the  east.    By  persisting 
in  the  assumption  that  the  24-lnch  line  wlU 
carry  300,000  barrels  dally  as  a  year-round 
average.  Instead  of  250.000  barrels  daUy,  and 
by  carrying  this  figure  of  300,000  Into  your 
computations  you  have  Introduced  from  this 
cause  alone  a  20-percent  error  In  favor  of  the 
pipe  line  in  all  your  figures  for  manpower, 
horsepower,  and  materials  required  per  barrel 
of  petroleum  delivered.    This  error  is  only  one 
of  many  which  must  be  corrected  before  ra- 
tional comparisons  between  the  pipe  line  and 
the  barge  can  be  made. 

(c)  You  have  assumed  that  the  proposed 
connecting  channel  across  northern  Florida 
should  be  charged  to  the  emergency  move- 
ment of  petroleum.  This  Is  an  unreasonable 
assumption,  and  is  not  Justifiable  by  any 
system  of  accounting.  The  proposed  connec- 
tion of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Intracoastal 
Waterways  is  a  part  of  our  permanent  na- 
tional general  crago  transport  system,  and  is 


not.  like  the  pipe  line,  a  facility  for  the  emer- 
gency only,  nor  only  for  petroleum;  although 
It  could  be  used  to  the  greatest  advantage 
during  the  emergency. 

(d)  You  have  omitted  from  your  computa- 
tions all  manpower  represented  by  the  coet 
of  feeder  lines  and  distribution  facilities  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  barge  proposal  Includes  distribution  all 
along  this  coast  from  Florida  to  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

(e)  The  number,  kinds,  and  capacity,  and 
the  cost  of  barges  and  tugs  shown  in  your 
and  other  Petroleum  Administration  for  War 
statements  are  eo  at  variance  with  the  facu 
and  the  estimates  of  the  Chief  of  Army  En- 
gineers that  they  caimot  be  accepted.  It  can 
only  be  concluded  that  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration for  War  has  put  forth  these  fig- 
ures arbitrarily  In  an  effort  to  reduce  by 
computation  the  efficiency  of  barge  move- 
ment. 

A  rational  comparison  of  the  draft  on  our 
manpower  resources  which  would  be  required 
for  a  24-lnch  pipe  line  on  the  one  hand  and 
for  the  proposed  barge  movement  on  the 
other,  shows  unquestionably  that  the  barge 
movement  is  by  far  the  most  economical.  To 
msike  such  a  comparison,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  develop  a  rational  estimate  of  the  coet 
of  each  project. 

The  cost  of  the  trunk  of  a  34 -inch  pipe  line, 
without  feeders  or  any  distribution  facilities 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  stated  by 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War  to  be  106,- 
000,000.  When  the  feeder  Unes  and  the  ooet 
of  facilities  for  distribution  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  are  added,  the  total  cannot 
be  taken  as  less  than  $114,000,000,  all  net 
Federal  expense.  This  cannpt  be  aMumed 
to  deUver  more  than  260,000  barrels  daily  on 
the  year-round  average. 

The  total  coet  of  barge  and  tug  equipment 
to  deliver  250.000  barrels  dJdly,  year-round 
average,  from  and  to  the  same  termini,  sub- 
stantially, as  assumed  for  the  pipe  line,  and 
assuming  that  150,000  barrels  of  this  is  to  be 
residual  fuel  oils  and  100,000  barrels  U  to  be 
lighter  products,  would  be  as  follows: 
600  10, 000 -barrel  wooden  barges, 

at  $48,000  each $28,800,000 

400    10.000-barrel    steel    barges, 

at  $55,000  each. 22,000,000 

324  eOO-horsepower  steel  tugs,  at 

$175,000  each 66,700.000 

Total,  if  all  had  to  be  con- 
structed  107,500,000 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  over  100  of  theee  steel 
tugs  and  over  100  of  theee  steel  barge*  and 
numerous  wooden  barges  are  already  on  order 
for  lease  to  private  enterprise  on  a  basis  which 
will  shortly  return  their  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, The  total  cost  of  these  steel  bargee 
and  steel  tugs  referred  to  as  being  on  order,  at 
the  above  scale,  is  $23,000,000,  which  should 
be  deducted  from  the  above  $107,600,000, 
leaving  the  total  cost  of  the  fleet  yet  to  be 
built  as  $84,500,000. 

While  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
$84,500,000  for  the  barge  and  tug  progrrm  is 
not  and  will  not  be  a  Federal  expense  Item— 
because  this  equipment  will  be  leased  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  on  a  self-liquidating  basis— 
this  figure  may  be  used  to  compute  man-hotir 
requirements  as  compared  with  the  actual 
Federal  expense  item  of  $114,000,000  for  a 
24-lnch  pipe  line  shown  above. 

Summarizing,  we  have: 
To  deliver  daily  to,  and  distribute  along  the 

eastern  seaboard,  250,000  barrels: 

(a)  By  24-lnch  pipe  line 
(all  direct  Federal 
expense) $114,000,000 

(b)  By  barge  movement 
over  Florida  canal 
self-liquidating  Fed- 
eral financing) •4.260,000 
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In  the  over -all  picture  of  the  draft  on  man- 
power re|ourccs,  bctb  of  tbeae  figures  repre- 
sent man-hours  of  labor,  and  lubatantlally 
nothing  else.  Since  the  construction  of 
barges  and  tugs  Involves,  on  the  whole — from 
the  raw  material  up — a  wage  scale  probably 
ao  percent  higher  than  does  a  pipe-line  proj- 
ect, the  ratio  of  $114,000,000  for  the  pipe  line 
to  $84,260,000  for  the  barge  movement  (135 
to  1)  should  be  altered  accordingly,  that  Is, 
the  actual  ratio  of  the  man-hours  required 
by  the  24-lncb  pipe  line  to  those  required 
for  the  barge-movement  facilities  Ls  as  1.69 
Is  to  1.  In  other  words,  facUltlea  for  a  24- 
Inch  pipe-line  movement  of  260.000  barrels 
per  day  requires  69  percent  more  man-hours 
than  do  facilities  for  barge  movement  of  tho 
Mune  amount. 

The  above  is  a  substantially  true  ptctxire 
of  how  very  much  smaller  would  be  the  actual 
draft  on  our  manpower  resources  by  the 
construction  of  barge  and  tug  facilities  than 
would  be  the  draft  caused  by  the  oonstruc- 
Hon  of  a  24-lnch  pipe  line. 

One  easentlal  fact  emerge*  plainly.  By  Its 
Inslstance  on  pipe-line  construction,  and  by 
lU  opposition  to  the  connected  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  the  Petroleum  Administration  for 
War  has  wasted  41  out  of  every  100  man- 
boiirs  and  68  out  of  every  100  tons  of  steel  It 
has  employed  In  its  24-inch  pipe  line. 

(2)  Tcu  advance  the  point  that  the  pipe- 
line construction  Involves  no  use  of  shipyard 
facilities  now  devoted  to  military  and  naval 
production,  whereas  you  say  that  the  build- 
ing of  barge  and  tug  equipment  to  the  ex- 
tent required  would  cause  either  a  serious 
curtailment  of  present  shipyard  programs  or 
the  construction  of  entirely  new  yards.  Who- 
ever fumiahed  you  with  this  Information 
could  have  been  only  Ignorant  of  the  facts  or 
careless  of  the  truth.  In  the  first  place  the 
figures  given  by  you  as  to  the  number  of 
tugs  and  barges  required  Is  more  than  twice 
the  actual  nim:iber  determined  by  the  Chief 
of  Army  Engineers.  In  the  second  place,  the 
records  of  the  committees  of  both  Hoiise  and 
Senate  are  replete  with  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  small  boat  yards  and  barge- 
buUdlng  concerns  (suited  to  this  class  of 
construction)  have  not  enough  work  to  keep 
them  operating  at  capacity,  and  that  there 
are  ample  Idle  tacllltlea  for  constructing  all 
tb«  tugs  and  barges  needed  for  this  move- 
ment, without  interfering  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  single  veaael  In  the  military  and 
DBTal  prcgram. 

While  the  construction  ot  theee  barges  and 
tugs  wotUd  In  no  way  occupy  construction 
fadUtlea  needed  for  naval  and  military  ves- 
sels, the  construction  of  a  34-lnch  pipe  line 
does  require  237.660  more  tons  of  steel  than 
do  the  equivalent  barges  and  tugs.  This 
would  certainly  occupy  rolling  mill  plate  ca- 
pacity which  could  otherwise  be  devoted  to 
plates  for  more  than  lao  destroyers  or  more 
than  75  large  cargo  ships. 

(3)  Tou  BUhmlt  a  table  which  purports  to 
truly  set  forth  th«  relative  steel,  horse- 
power, and  manpower  requirements  of  the 
barges  and  pipe  lines.  These  are  the  same 
misleading  and  erroneoua  statements  pre- 
sented to  Congress  en  several  former  occa- 
sions and  are  based  upon  utterly  Inaccurate 
assumptions.  The  totally  erroneous  nature 
of  these  figures  and  the  really  much  greater 
sOclency  of  the  bargs  over  the  pipe  11ns  (In 
steel,  borsspower,  and  manpower)  was  so 
thoroughly  demonstrated  by  competent  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  of  the  6en- 
ate  Committee  on  Appropriations  (bearings 
OB  H.  R.  tH9.  78th  Cong..  1st  sess.)  that  I  am 
entirely  willing  to  rest  on  that  record,  and  I 
am  confident  that  Congress  will  arrlvs  at  an 
accurate  Judgment  as  to  these  matters.  For 
your  personal  Information.  I  give  you  here- 
with the  correct  oomparlson  of  the  elBelency 
of  facilities  for  beige  movement  and  pipe- 


line movement.    These  show  that  the  pipe 
line  is  a  very  poor  and  wasteful  second. 
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'Relative  manpoxrcr  figiues  indu'ie  distribuiioii 
facilities  in  each  ca,-*. 

(4)  I  am  glad  to  note  that  ycu  admit  in 
your  letter  that  "any  opposition  to  the  canal 
that  is  based  on  a  prediction  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  would  be  •  •  •  wholly 
iinjufitlfled."  And  yet,  regardless  of  thi^ 
statement  by  you.  your  representatives  have, 
Inferentlally,  taken  a  position  before  cuu- 
gresslonal  committees  that  time  is  of  the 
essence  and  that  ther^ore  the  canal  should 
be  opposed.  Tou  yourself  have  dene  this  in 
your  letter  to  me  of  May  13,  where  you 
state  that  "our  conclusion  is  based  upon  two 
major  considerations,"  and  proceed  to  name 
the  time  you  say  will  be  required  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal  as  the  first  of 
these  major  considerations. 

No  one  can  object  to  honest  enthusiasm 
for  a  given  plan;  and  honest  mistakes  in 
empirical  data  may  be  forgiven  (although 
such  errors  do  not  Increase  the  confidence 
Imposed  In  those  habitually  making  them ) , 
tut  actual  destructive  attack  upon  other 
plans  which  could  serve  the  same  and  other 
purposes,  and  a  demonstrated  willingness  to 
let  the  public  welfare  suffer  rather  than  fall 
In  that  attack  Is  a  phenomenon  so  aston- 
ishing that  it  challenges  public  attention. 
I  have  yet  to  witness  the  most  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  barge  transportation,  via  the 
Florida  canal  or  otherwise,  attempt  to  block 
the  construction  of  any  pipe  line  which  was 
reasonably  designed  to  meet  the  emergency 
needs,  regardless  of  Its  relative  efficiency.  We 
must  have  adequate  transport  for  all  com- 
modities. We  must  have  petroleum.  The 
spectacle  of  a  Cabinet  officer  waging  war  upon 
a  project  calculated  to  render  vast  service 
In  this  field,  endorsed  and  vouched  for  by 
the  highest  technical  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  grotesque,  and  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  will   be  further   tolerated. 

(5)  Tou  state  in  your  letter  that  "no 
witness  from  this  office  has  testified  that 
an  abandonment  of  rationing  of  fuel  oil  is  In 
prospect."  Here,  again,  Mr.  Administrator, 
we  have  a  typical  example  of  those  numer- 
ous statements  and  representations,  made 
by  you  or  your  representatives,  which  are 
diametrically  oppoeed  to  the  facts  and  the 
record.  A  witness  from  your  office  did 
testify  that  an  abandonment  of  fuel-oU  ra- 
tioning Is  In  proq>ect.  The  record  Is  In 
the  bearings  before  the  Butwor'mittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  War 
Department  Civil  Functions,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  first  session.  On  page  147  of  these 
hearings  the  record  shows  that  Mr.  Ralph 
K.  Davles.  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  your  Deputy  Administrator,  as 
testifying: 

*^e  hope  that  we  may  be  able  tLls  coming 
winter  to  supply  the  full  civilian  require- 
ments cS  besting  oils." 
Again,  on  page  150,  ICr.  Dsvles  stated : 
"With  the  cnnpletion  of  these  two  lines, 
we  BbouM  be  able,  I  think,  to  supply  the  full 


demand  domestically  here    except  on  gaso- 
line    *     •     •.■• 

Again,  on  page  169,  there  Is  the  following 
testimony : 

"Mr.  Ej*gel.  I  believe  you  stated  that  the 
administration  hoped  to  furnish  the  full  re- 
quirements for  heating  oil  under  the  plana 
now  proposed  by  your  Administration,  Is  that 
right? 

"Mr   Davifs  That  1«  our  objective;  yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Zncel.  Well,  do  you  think  you  can 
supply  it? 

"Mr.  Davies.  We  think  we  can.  provided 
we  have  approval  from  the  War  Production 
Board  for  the  materials  to  furnish  this  sec- 
ond pipe  line,  and  provided  the  military  esti- 
mates are  not  greatly  IncreaseJ." 

Again,  on  page  199.  there  is  the  following 
testimor.y  of  Mr.  George  A.  Wilson,  also  from 
your  oSce: 

"Mr.  Powers.  Mr.  Wilson,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  slate  on  the  floor  or  publicly  that  with  the 
completion  of  your  two  pipe  lines  from  Texas 
to  the  east  coast,  plus  existing  tank-car  fa- 
cilities, that  the  present  gasoline  rationing 
system  in  the  East  will  be  definitely  taken 
care  of.  and  enough  oil  will  be  delivered  to 
the  east  coast  next  winter  without  fuel-oil 
rationing, 

"Mr.  Wilson.  In  answer  to  that,  Mr. 
Powers,  I  would  say  that  upon  the  completion 
ol  the  2  new,  large-diameter  pipe  lines,  the 
24-  and  the  20-inch,  all  the  way  from 
Texas  through  to  the  east  coast,  which  would 
provide  approximately  535,000  barrels  delivery 
per  day  by  those  2  lines,  plus  continued  use 
of  tank  cars,  existing  pipe  lines  and  existing 
or  under  construction  Inland  waterways 
equipment,  that  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
full  east-coast  petroleum  requirements  on  a 
ba^ls  of  continuing  gasoline  rationing,  and 
substantially  as  it  now  is,  and  supply  normal 
requirements  of  fuel  oil  and  other  petroleum 
requirements  for  domestic  and  offshore  use. 
Mr.  PowEns.  Without  rationing  of  fuel 
oU? 

"Mr.  WiLsow.  That  la  what  I  mean  by 
normal  requirements." 

These  quotations  from  the  official  record 
show  beyond  question  that  statements  which 
you  say  were  not  made  were  actually  made  by 
your  representatives.  Were  the  official  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  lacking,  your  statement 
Is  directly  refuted  by  the  formal  report  o  the 
Hcu£e  Committee  on  Appropriations,  report- 
ing to  the  House  on  H.  H.  2346  (78th  Cong., 
1st  sess  ) ,  page  7: 

"The  Committee  Is  advised  that  pipe  lines 
presently  built  and  In  course  of  provision, 
plus  the  use  of  tank  cars  and  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  water  transport,  assuming 
proper  priorities  yet  to  be  granted  on  pipe 
lines  in  course  of  provision,  will  take  care  of 
the  eastern -sealxrard  area  during  the  next 
winter  In  a  normal  way,  including  the  heat- 
ing of  homes,  except  gasoline  for  pleasure 
driving,  which  Is  taboo  anyway  because  of 
rubber  shortage." 

Not  only  did  your  representatives  mislead 
the  committee  In  the  matter  of  fiiel  oil,  Mr. 
Administrator,  but  the  situation  today  as  to 
gasoline  Is  eloquent  proof  as  to  the  mislead- 
ing testimony  regarding  this  commodity. 

(6)  I  note  that  your  staff  Includes,  ac- 
cording to  your  statement,  men  who  have 
had  many  years*  experience  In  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  all  forms  of  petroletim 
transportation.  Experience  Is  desirable,  but 
we  should  not  Ignore  the  allegiance  to  selfish 
Interest  which  that  experience  may  imply. 
Beyond  doubt,  such  experience  could  be  used 
either  In  cr  against  public  Interest.  When 
we  remember  that  the  men  of  whom  you 
speak  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  those  pri- 
vate and  competing  interests  who  are  tradi- 
tional foes  of  the  Florida  canal,  and  when 
we  couple  this  vrlth  the  fact  that  you,  your- 
self, by  yotjr  former  action  prerented  the 
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construction  of  this  essential  transport  fa- 
cility, the  situation  is  worthy  of  scrutiny. 
If  you  care  to  submit  to  me  a  complete  list 
of  all  men  in  your  administration  who  have 
been  drawn  from  the  oil  ccmpanles.  together 
with  the  respective  positions  they  occupied 
therein,  and  the  salaries  or  other  considera- 
tions still  afTcrded  them  by  these  companies, 
to£;ether  with  the  compensation  being  paid 
them  at  the  same  time  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. I  shall  be  glad  to  present  it  to  the  House 
of  Repre.^entatives  and  request  its  publica- 
tion in  the  Record 

if  you  feel  that  your  Petroleum  Adminis- 
tration for  Wai-  will  not  be  justly  Judged  in 
this  matter.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  House  of  Rtpresentatlve.s  would,  upon 
due  proposal,  constitute  a  special  commit- 
tee of  Inquiry  before  which  you  and  all  oth- 
er parties  at"  interest,  including  the  general 
public,  might  appear.  My  own  view  is  that 
such  an  inquiry  into  the  opposition  to  the 
Florida  canal  and  the  failure  of  our  petro- 
leum supplies  is  overdue. 

Joe  HendFvIcks. 


Action,  Not  Words,  Needed  to  Stop 
Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  5.  1943 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  on  their  desks 
the  monthly  digest  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  I  hope  that  Members  will  read 
this  digest  in  connection  with  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  message  on  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  extension  bill.  I 
wish  the  President  might  have  read  it 
before  he  wrote  his  veto  message. 

This    digest   shows   that    from    April 
1942  to  April   1943.  hourly  earnings  in 
manufacturing  industries  increased  12.2 
cents,  or  approximately  15  percent.     It 
further  shows  that  weekly  earnings  in 
April  1943  were  $42.48  as  compared  with 
$35.10  in  April  1942,  or  approximately 
21  percent  higher.     It  shows  also  that 
from  May  1942  to  May  1943  the  cost  of 
living  advanced  7.8  percent.    Inquiry  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  gives  me 
the  information  that  the  increase  from 
April  1942  to  April  1943  was  exactly  the 
same.    7.8    percent.      In    other    words, 
weekly  earnings  in  factory  employment 
went  up  almost  thi-ee  times  as  much  as 
the  cost  of  living.     Yet  the  President's 
mes.sage  attempts  to  give  the  impression 
that    wages    have    been   stabilized    and 
that  it  is  only  the  cost  of  living  which 
has    been    advancing.      The    President 
says  we  must  roll  prices  back  in  order 
to  avoid  inflation.    If  we  roll  prices  back 
and  do  not  roll  back  wages  and  income, 
we  are  simply  increasing  the  inflation- 
ary gap.    We  are  increasing  the  amount 
of  purchasing  power  at  a  time  when  the 
quantity  of  goods  available  for  purchase 
is  becoming  smaller  and  smaller. 

I  am  anxious  to  back  the  President  in 
any  real  fight  against  inflation.    I  voted 


for  the  Gore  amendment  when  the  origi- 
nal price-control  bill  was  under  consid- 
eration. The  administration  opposed 
that  amendment.  It  has  continued  to 
opF>ose  every  real  effort  to  combat  infla- 
tion. How  can  anyone  take  the  Presi- 
dent's talk  about  combating  inflation 
seriously  when  the  record  shows  that  the 
administration  has  not  up  to  date  done 
one  single  thing  to  stop  or  even  slow  up 
inflation?  On  the  contrary,  it  has  spon- 
sored and  urged  many  highly  inflation- 
ary proposals  such  as  the  48-hour  week 
with  time  and  a  half  for  all  time  over 
8  hours  and  the  present  food-subsidy 
program.  If  the  President  means  what 
he  says  about  stopping  inflation,  let  him 
prove  it  by  rolling  back  income  and  wage 
payments  as  well  as  prices.  This  is  a 
time  lor  deeds  rather  than  words. 


The  Shipbuilding  Program  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  radio 
broadcast  made  by  me  over  stations 
WSOO,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  and 
WMAM,  Marinette,  Wis.,  on  July  4, 1943: 

Last  Sunday  I  told  you  about  the  remark- 
able record  that  had  been  made  by  one  of  the 
famous  Six  Companies  that  had  participated 
Jointly  in  building  Boulder  Dam  and  other 
huge  construction  projects  and  who  had  been 
asked  by  Uncle  Sam  to  turn  their  talents 
over  to  shipbuilding.  Today  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss another  side  of  this  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram out  here  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
which  Is  not  so  rosy,  and  if  I  can  I  want  to 
offer  some  reasons  for  the  bogging  down  in 
this  program. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  we  got 
up  one  morning  at  5  o'clock  in  order  to  get 
aboard  a  new  C-3  cargo  vessel  for  its  trial  run. 
This  ship,  built  in  the  Moore  Drydock  Co.'s 
yard  in  Oakland,  had  been  launched  June  4, 
1942,  over  a  year  ago.  It  was  to  be  a  stand- 
ard C-3.  19-knot  dry-cargo  vessel  such  as  Is 
standard  in  our  pre-war  long-range  construc- 
tion program.  It  Is  a  beautiful  ship,  well 
built  in  every  particular  so  far  as  I  could  see 
and  I  went  over  it  with  a  fine-toothed  comb. 
But  when  it  was  nearly  complete  the  Mari- 
time Commission  decided  it  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  "reefer"  ship,  to  have  its  cargo 
holds  refrigerated  to  carry  perishable  meats, 
vegetables,  etc.,  under  lend-lease  to  Britain. 
Consequently,  instead  of  completing  this  ship 
as  originally  designed— and  we  are  still  build- 
ing many  of  this  type — instead  of  pushing 
this  almost  completed  ship  through  to  com- 
pletion, much  of  its  interior  had  to  be  torn 
out  and  scrapped  and  then  began  a  long  wait 
for  refrigeration  machinery  that  was  not  re- 
ceived until  late  in  April  of  this  year,  and  so 
this  ship  that  was  launched  over  a  year  ago 
is  Just  now  going  Into  service,  and  all  those 
vital  vessel-months  of  service  have  been  sac- 
rificed on  the  altar  of  Indecision  or  of  changed 
decisions. 


A  sister  ship,  launched  shortly  after  this 
ship,   was   likewise   ordered   converted   to   a 
"reefer."     Now,  when  that  ship  is  about  85 
percent  completed,    along   comes   the   Navy 
and  requisitions  this  ship  ond  orders  It  re- 
converted back  to  a  one-fifth  "reefer"  and 
four-fifths    dry    cargo,    unrefrlgerated    ship. 
So  here  is  a  case  where  we  Install  dry  cargo 
equipment,  then  rip  it  out  and  Install   re- 
frigeration—then   rip    that   out    again    and 
reinstall  dry  cargo  equipment  again.     Do  you 
wonder  that   the   men   who   have   put   their 
heart  and  soul  into  their  work  and  into  the 
war    effort,    should    not    only    become    dis- 
couraged,  but.  in  fact,   actually   rebellious? 
And  I  mean  Just  that,  because  we  had  testi- 
mony  freely   given    our   committee    that   a 
committee  of  foremen  in  that  yard  had  In 
their   possession  a  petition  which  they  In- 
tended  to   present   to   management   stating 
they   would   henceforth  refuse  to  buy   any 
more    War    bonds    if    that   ship    was    again 
reconverted,  because  they  felt  It  was  a  waste 
of  their  own  hard-earned  money.     And  the 
xmfortunate  part  of  it  was  that  they  blamed 
the  shipyard  management  for  making  these 
changes— whereas,  they  are  only  obeying  or- 
ders   from    the    Government    departments. 
One  certainly  hesitates  to  question  the  Judg- 
ment of  either  the  Maritime  Commission  or 
the  Navy  In  instances  such  as  this,  but  at 
the  same  time,  no  one  but  a  moron  could 
fail  to  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  the 
men.     And  out  here  on  the  coast  there  is 
a  shortage  of  manpower,  and  every  honest 
hour's  effort   is  demanded  of  every   honest 
person   engaged   in  every   phase  of  the   war 
effort.     But.  our  committee  could  not  fall  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  constant 
changes  In  governmental  designs,  specifica- 
tions, and  so  forth  was  doing  untold  harm 
to  the  over-all  ship  production  schedule.     It 
is  almost  driving  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment    crazy.     One    manager   showed    me    a 
cartoon  that  hangs  near  his  desk  In  which 
It  portrays  a  shipyard  management  and  its 
whole   office   staff   poised   In    a   dally   silent 
prayer,   even  before  opening  the  morning's 
mall,   that  they  be  not  hampered  all  that 
day  by  more  changes  In  demands  or  speci- 
fications. 

I  might  add  in  passing,  that  our  committee, 
after  witnessing  the  various  tests  to  which 
these  ships  are  subjected  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  before  they  accept  the  vessel 
from  the  builders,  were  taken  off  this  ship 
by  a  Coast  Guard  patrol  craft  and  Uken  di- 
rect to  one  of  the  newer  shipyards  which 
we  inspected  carefully  and  talked  to  a  number 
of  the  employees.  'We  were  especially  in- 
terested In  checking  into  the  food  situation 
because  of  violent  criticism  which  labor  lead- 
ers had  made  to  our  committee  that  the  men 
were  not  being  fed  hot  lunches  and  given 
covered  dining  halls  In  which  they  could  sit 
down  during  their  half-hour  lunch  period 
and  enjoy  a  hot  meal.  I  shall  not  comment 
on  that  demand— I  prefer  to  let  you  form  your 
own  comment.  However,  what  we  did  find 
was  that  this  yard  had  nine  canteens  scat- 
tered throughout  the  yard  from  which  the 
workers  could  purchase  cold  sandwiches,  milk, 
chocolate  milk,  coffee,  all  at  10  cents,  and  cig- 
arettes, tobacco,  etc.  They  could  also  pur- 
chase box  lunches,  put  up  by  the  yard  In 
its  own  cafeteria,  which  contained  two  sand- 
wiches, a  salad,  a  dessert,  an  orange,  and  a 
drink  for  35  cents.  This  reminds  me  that 
several  days  a  week,  back  In  Washington,  I 
find  it  necessary  to  have  one  of  the  girls  In 
my  office  get  my  lunch  for  me  and  I  eat  In 
my  office.  On  such  days  I  usually  get  two 
sandwiches  and  a  bottle  of  milk  and  it  cosU 
me  37  cents.  We  went  through  a  very  excel- 
lent cafeteria,  spotlessly  clean,  and  in  which 
a  variety  of  hot  and  cold  foods  are  served  at 
prices  which  I  considered  somewhat  below 
our  prices  in  the  Capitol  Restaurant  In  Wash- 
ington.    True,  this  cafeteria  Is  outside  tho 
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plant  gate*  and  far  away  (rots  the  tblpwaTa 
and  their  workers  on  ahllt,  but  It  was  de- 
signed for  the  ofllce  icrc*  as  well  as  for  the 
convenience  of  the  several  thousand  em- 
ployees that  live  nearby  In  the  dormitories 
ami  apartments  that  the  Oovemment  has 
built  for  the  workers.  In  this  yard  at  least. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  labor  union  repre- 
•enutlve's  complaint. 

At  S:  45  that  aftemooa  we  witnessed  a 
launching  of  a  Unker  at  this  yard  after  which 
we  literally  dashed  back  to  our  hotel  to  fresh- 
en up  a  bit  and  left  almost  immediately  for 
a  dash  acroas  San  Francisco  again  and  back 
to  the  Moore  yard  In  Oakland  across  the  bay 
to  witness  another  launching  over  there  of  a 
vessel  for  the  Navy.  This  particular  launch- 
ing was  most  interesting  and  a  novel  experi- 
ence because  I  had  a  "worms-eye  view"  of  It. 
I  was  permitted  to  watch  the  operation  of  the 
huge  and  novel  trigger  arrangement  by  which 
this  company  launches  its  ships  and  In  so 
doing  stood  directly  \mder  the  bull  while  It 
slid  down  the  ways  over  my  head.  It  was 
quite  a  thrill.  After  speaking  at  the  lunch 
which  followed  the  laxinching,  I  was  Indeed 
glad  to  get  back  to  the  hotel  at  10 :  30  and  go 
to  bed  after  a  somewhat  well-filled  day. 

We  had  some  extremely  sensational  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  with  reference 
to  the  rather  famous  Kaiser  yard,  known  as 
Richmond  No.  3.  An  auditor  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  Mr.  Alonzo  Bryan,  volun- 
tarily came  before  our  committee  and 
charged  gross  mismanagement.  Inefficiency, 
waste,  and  extravagance  In  the  operation  of 
the  yard.  Among  other  things,  he  charged 
that  this  yard  had  spent  $106,000,000  out  of 
an  original  appropriation  of  tlSS.OOO.OOO  and 
had  not  yet  completed  a  single  ship  under 
that  contract  calling  for  some  troop  ships. 
He  charged  that  the  management  kept  no 
Inventory  whatsoever  of  the  supplies  and 
equipment  and  materials  in  the  yard.  If 
•o,  of  course,  that  Is  absolutely  inexcus- 
able— and  It  Is  noted  that  in  his  prompt 
reply  to  these  charges.  Mr.  Kaiser  himself 
aaade  no  mention  of  that  charge.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  denied  none  of  Bryan's 
Charges  but  Instead  defended  the  yard  by 
Charging  the  fault  to  changes  in  designs 
and  specifications  by  the  Oovemment.  Mr. 
Bryan  further  charged  that  Kaiser  had  spent 
and  was  seeking  repayment  from  the  Oov- 
emment through  the  Maritime  Commission 
of  over  1000.000  for  the  recruitment  of 
workers  In  11  Midwestern  and  Southern 
States.  As  I  understood  his  testimony,  he 
said  this  money  was  loaned  the  men  In  ad- 
vance for  transportation  and  living  expenses 
and  was  to  be  repaid  after  the  men  earned 
It.  But  he  charged  that  already.  Kaiser 
management  had  admitted  that  at  least 
§40.000  of  this  could  never  be  recovered  be- 
cause at  least  300  of  these  men  had  ac- 
cepted the  money  and  had  never  since 
shown  up  in  the  Frisco  area — neither  at 
Kaiser's  plants,  nor  at  any  other  Bay  area 
shipyards.  Mr.  Bryan  charged  f\u^her  that 
Richmond  No.  3  had  over  50.000  tons  of 
steel  on  hand  over  and  above  Its  require- 
ments and^that  much  of  this  steel,  prefab- 
ricated, was  being  transferred  to  Its  other 
yards.  He  charged  that  over  »1. 000.000 
worth  of  linoleum  and  other  floor  coverings 
were  on  hand  and  being  disposed  of  at  less 
than  cost  because  of  changed  designs.  Now, 
of  course.  Mr.  Bryan  was  not  entirely  aim- 
ing his  charges  against  Kaiser  but  was  sim- 
ply pointing  out  facts  and  again  we  come 
back,  as  Mr.  Kaiser  himself  pointed  out  In 
answering  these  charges,  that  the  constant 
changes  in  designs  and  specifications  and 
requirements  of  the  Oovemment  are  re- 
sponsible for  gross  extravagance,  waste,  and 
InefDciency  and  contribute  to  a  devastating 
slow-down  In  the  production  program  Xor 
Vitally  oMded  ahlpa. 


However,  following  Mr.  Bryan's  testimony. 
we  had  still  more  startling  testimony  from 
a  nxmiber  of  workmen  in  the  yard.  These 
men.  likewise  appearing  voluntarily,  were  all 
keymen — they  were  foremen,  leadermen,  hull 
superintendenU,  yards  inspectors,  etc.  With 
one  exception,  they  claimed  to  be  veteran 
shipbuilders  of  many  years'  practical  experi- 
ence. They  charged  a  devasUtlng  lowering 
of  morale  among  the  trained  men  because  of 
the  fact  that,  first.  Kaiser  was  trying  to  main- 
tain his  peacetime  construction:  second,  that 
Kaiser  was  more  interested  In  building  facili- 
ties— that  is,  the  shipyard  Itself — than  he  was 
in  bxiilding  ships;  and.  third,  that  their  re- 
cruitment of  manpower  was  a  fabrication  of 
falsehood,  with  resultant  dissatisfaction, 
which  caused  a  devastating  turn-over  of  that 
manpower,  with  resultant  drop  In  production. 

Let  us  examine  those  charges  more  closely. 
These  men,  who  proved  they  were  veteran 
shipbuilders,  charged  that  when  Kaiser  first 
started  building  ships  for  the  Government  he 
very  wisely  sought  out  trained  shipbuilders 
and  employed  them  as  his  Inspectors,  fore- 
men, superintendents,  etc.  One  of  our  big/est 
problems — and  admittedly  most  disturbing 
problems— in  this  whole  accelerated  ship- 
building program  has  been  the  necessary 
dilution  of  our  trained  shipbuilding  super- 
visory personnel.  It  has  worried  all  of  us 
who  are  concerned  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  problem.  However,  these  men  charged 
that  once  they  had  been  put  In  charge  Kaiser 
Immediately  brought  Into  the  picture  his  own 
personnel  who  had  been  successful  in  his 
organization  in  building  his  large  construc- 
tion projects  in  peacetime;  for  example — 
Boulder  Dam — In  which  he  was  one  of  the 
six  companies  (possibly  the  dominating 
voice).  These  men.  excellent  on  such  work, 
still  know  nothing  about  building  ships.  But 
these  men  bragged  openly  that  once  they  had 
been  trained  In  the  shipbuilding  techlque  by 
these  trained  shipbuilders  they  would  be. 
and  in  many  Instances  were,  elevated  in  rank 
over  their  teachers — even  when  they  were 
not  half  trained  or  half  experienced  In  ship- 
building— and  then  the  trained  shipbuilders 
were  either  discharged  outright  or  their 
salaries  and  other  working  conditions  so 
altered  that  they  were  forced  to  quit  In  dls- 
gust  or  at  least  In  discouragement.  They 
could  only  say  to  themselves,  "What's  the 
\ise;  I  train  them  and  then  I  get  the  ax  one 
way  or  another." 

Then,  to  make  matters  worse,  when  the 
Oovenmient  comes  along  and  changes  de- 
signs or  specifleatlons.  these  half-trained 
dam  builders  do  not  know  how  to  change 
their  construction  program  accordingly. 
They  are  still  not  trained  shipbuilders.  If 
these  charges  be  true — and  they  seem  to  be— 
the  Kaiser  miracle-man  stuff  is  a  complete 
hokum  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  He  and  his 
organization,  having  proven  their  Inability 
to  change  as  necessity  demands,  and  as  such 
can  only  qualify  In  my  book  as  trained  ship- 
builders and  good  shipbuilders  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion  as  Machine  Gun  Jack  Kelley 
can  qualify  as  a  tailor  because  I  saw  him 
deftly  operating  a  mechanical  cloth-cutting 
device  In  the  Alcatraz  Prison  clothing  factory 
recently.  So  this  practice  has  ruined  the 
morals  of  trained  men  who  know  how  to  lay 
out  work  on  a  ship,  regardless  of  changes  In 
design — such  men  must  be  ft-ained  ship- 
builders of  long  experience.  It  was  a  mistake 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  to  change  de- 
signs at  Richmond  No.  3  if  they  knew  Kaiser 
was  building  such  an  organization  of  pseudo 
shipbuilders  out  of  admittedly  experienced 
and  excellent  dam  builders.  Such  men  might 
be  excellent  at  building  shipyard  facilities. 
but  not  ships.  As  for  the  misrepresentations 
In  recruitment  of  manjwwer.  these  charges 
■tern  from  the  fact  that  perhaps  some  over- 
Bealotis  manpower  salesmen  in  their  zeal  in- 
Xorm  the  recruits  that  they  will  have  working 


conditions  that  do  not  exist,  housing  condi- 
tions that  do  not  exist,  feeding  and  trans- 
portation conditions  that  do  not  exist.  That 
this  has  been  dene — no  one  can  successfully 
deny  to  those  who  have  experienced  it.  The 
labor  turn-over  speaks  for  itself.  Also,  the 
fact  that  Kaiser's  recruitment  agencies  have 
even  sent  crazj-  people  out  here,  whom  the 
authorities  returned  to  their  homes  under 
armed  guards  for  whom  they  are  now  billing 
the  Maritime  Commission,  cannot  easily  be 
excused.  In  fact  In  this  Instance  it  cannot 
help  but  appear  that  Mr.  Kaiser  must  have 
employed  pome  old-timers  who  had  had  ex- 
perience In  the  gentle  art  of  Shanghalng  sea- 
men. Richmond  No.  3  Is  not  the  rosy  pic- 
ture the  press  has  built  up  about  the  miracle 
mau. 


Rotation  of  Troops 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  5.  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  numerous 
reports  of  conditions  in  the  tropics  and 
in  the  Arctic  have  reached  me.  I  have 
been  informed,  for  instance,  that  con- 
ditions in  tropical  climes  such  as  the 
Solomon  Islands  are  such  that  white 
troop.s  have  a  hard  time  maintaining 
their  health  and  morale  under  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  these  climates.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  soldiers  stationed  in  the 
Arctic  Indicating  that  these  men  miss 
the  diversions  and  the  entertainment  of 
the  more  salubrious  climates  of  the 
temperate  zone;  and  the  need  of  a 
change  in  station  is  very  apparent  after 
they  have  served  in  the  Arctic  for  many 
months. 

I  realize  that  during'  the  course  of  a 
long  war,  the  War  Department  cannot 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  men  in  service 
as  to  the  place  they  desire  to  be  sta- 
tioned. I  realize  the  needs  of  the  service 
require  fighting  men  who  cannot  be 
mollycoddled  and  pampered.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  realize  that  this  war  has 
been  going  on  for  over  one  year  and  a 
half;  and  without  rotation  in  the  use  of 
men  there  is  danger  of  lowering  the 
morale  of  our  troops  and  even  impairing 
their  health  if  they  are  continuously  kept 
in  the  severe  heat  of  the  tropics  or  in  the 
rigors  of  the  cold  of  Arctic  latitudes. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  have  written  the 
War  Department  regarding  the  policy  of 
rotating  troop>s  who  are  exposed  to  the 
two  extremes — heat  and  cold — and  have 
received  a  reply  to  my  letter.  I  feel  that 
the  country  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
this  correspondence  which  is  most  in- 
formative, and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  exchange  of  let- 
ters   may    be    printed    in    the   Record 

below: 
I  June  11,  1943. 

I   Hon.  Henp.t  L.  Sttmsok. 
j  Secretary  of  War.  Washington,  D.  C. 

De\r  Mr.  SEcmrr.^RT:  It  has  come  to  my 
I  attention  through  many  channels  that  some 
j  of  our   troops  stationed   la  out-of-the-way 
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parts  of  the  world  are  living  under  most  try- 
ing circumstances.  For  Instance.  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  from  a  soldier  in  Guadalcanal 
who  tells  of  the  terrible  strain  upon  white 
troops  stationed  In  tropical  countries  due  to 
insects,  bugs,  rodents,  etc.,  which  one  finds  In 
the  tropics.  I  also  have  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  a  war  correspondent,  Olen  W. 
Clements,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  terrible 
annoyance  of  the  "flies,  ants,  lizards, 
scorpions,  and  mosquitoes." 

I  have  Bimiiar  reports  from  the  Arctic 
regions  in  reference  to  the  strain  upon  the 
troops  due  to  continuous  cold  and  lack  of 
normal  entertainment,  etc. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  War  De- 
partment must  have  .'^ome  rotation  policy 
as  to  troops  stationed  in  out-of-the-way 
places  where  such  unu.^ual  strains  are  placed 
upon  the  troop.T,  j^  addition  to  the  normal 
battle  conditions.  If  such  is  the  case,  I  would 
like  to  have  your  attitude  on  such  a  policy. 
Such  rotation  may  not  include  the  return 
of  the  men  to  continental  United  States;  but 
may  contemplate  relief  by  moving  them  to 
other  nearby  theaters  of  action  where  such 
conditions  do  not  obtain.  Proper  rotation 
may  result  in  increased  morale  as  well  as 
reduction  In  number  of  hospital  cases. 

I  will  appreciate  your  report  on  this  mat- 
ter which  m  my  opinion  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  as  the  war  lengthens  from 
mouths  into  years. 

Very  sincerely   yours, 

Overton  Brooks, 
Member  of  Congress. 


June  24.  1943. 
Hon.  Overton  Brooks, 

Hoxise    of   Reprc.'^cntatives. 

De.^r  Mr.  Brooks:  I  have  your  letter  of 
June  II,  1943.  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  concerning  the  health  and  morale  con- 
ditions of  troops  stationed  in  tropical  coun- 
tries and  In  the  Arctic,  and  the  possible 
rotation  of  troops  on  duty  in  these  areas. 

The  War  Department  fully  appreciates  your 
views  on  this  subject  and  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  every  effort  is  being  exerted  for 
the  health,  welfare,  and  contentment  of  our 
armed  forces  wherever  they  may  be  sta- 
tioned. They  are  being  constantly  watched 
over  by  men  long  experienced  in  detecting 
any  change  In  health  and  or  morale.  When 
the  situation  Is  such  that  it  appears  favor- 
able to  make  a  change,  the  men  in  isolated 
outposts  are  removed  to  larger  bases  where 
more  facilities  are  available.  In  some  areas 
soldiers  are  being  furloughed  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States  in  such  numbers  and 
at  such  times  as  shipping  facilities,  the  tac- 
tical situation,  and  the  availability  of  trained 
replacements  permit. 

With  reference  to  your  Inquiry  concerning 
troops  in  regions  wliich  lack  normal  enter- 
tainment, every  practicable  measure  Is  being 
taken  to  encourage  self-entertainment  among 
the  soldiers.  In  this  connection,  theatrical 
advisers  are  a.ssigned  to  each  area  headquar- 
ters whose  duties  are  to  assist  soldiers  In  en- 
tertainment projects  A  limited  number  of 
soldier  kits  are  available  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  distribute  them  to  the  most  Isolated 
groups.  These  kits  are  of  various  types,  some 
containing  theatrical  equipment,  others  ra- 
dio transcriptions  and  turntables,  music  and 
musical  Instruments,  games,  books,  or  ath- 
letic equipment. 

Health  conditions  are  being  closely  watched 
and  our  soldiers  are  receiving  the  benefit  of 
the  best  medical  and  scientific  teaching  of 
this  country  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  War 
Department  press  releases  on  health  meas- 
ures being  taken  overseas,  which  will  attest 
this  fact 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  vital 
question  and  I  am  sure  you  understand  that 
there  Is  no  disinclination  or  oversight  on  the 


part  of  the  War  Department  to  limit  the 
rotation  or  furloughlng  of  these  isolated 
groups.  Such  limitations  as  do  exist  are  im- 
posed by  the  lack  of  shipping  faculties  and 
the  strategical  and  tactical  considerations. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

John  W.  Ma«ttn, 
Administrative  Assistant. 


United  States  Faces  Defeat  on  Home 
Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

of  MISSOtJRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  John  H. 
Cline.  from  the  Washington  Star  of  July 
4.  1943: 

unpted  states  faces  defeat  on  home  front 
(By  John  H.  Cline) 
Despite  the  efforts  of  some  officials  to,  mini- 
mize the  deterioration  of  the  home  front  by 
accusing  the  press  of  making  mountains  out 
of  molehills,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
state  of  affairs  prevailing  In  Washington  to- 
day gives  very  real  cause  for  concern.  The 
siinple  fact  Is  that  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis 
in  our  conduct  of  the  war  on  the  home  front — 
a  crisis  which  cannot  remain  static,  but  which 
Inevitably  will  grow  worse  unless  determined 
and  intelligent  measures  are  taken  to  elimi- 
nate the  causes  of  the  trouble. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  difficulties  now  har- 
assing the  Government  have  their  origins  In 
two  areas.  The  first  and  the  primary  trouble 
area  Is  in  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, where  poor  administration  has  pro- 
duced an  appalling  compound  of  confusion 
and  conflict.  The  second  area  encompasses 
the  relations  between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. To  some  extent  the  troubles  In  this 
field  may  be  traced  to  an  ailing  executive 
establishment. 

The  chaotic  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
executive  branch  are  the  direct  result  of  a 
persistent  refusal  to  gear  the  Government's 
administrative  machinery  to  the  demands  of 
total  war.  And  the  responsibility  for  this 
failure  rests  with  the  President.  After  the 
start  of  the  war  in  Europe,  but  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  the  country  that 
our  defense  program  could  be  carried  through 
without  Impairment  of  social  gains  by  super- 
imposing the  defense  establishment  on  the 
fiamework  of  normal  Industry.  We  were  go- 
ing to  have  guns  and  butter,  too.  although 
that  assurance  then  was  hardly  less  realistic 
than  It  would  be  today. 

In  fairness  to  the  President,  he  has  long 
since  ceased  to  talk  in  terms  of  social  gains. 
There  is  no  longer  any  suggestion  that  we 
can  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life  and  also 
produce  the  facilities  that  we  must  have  to 
fight  the  war.  But  granting  this,  the  fact 
remains  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  yet  been 
willing  to  go  all  the  way  down  the  line  in 
converting  the  administrative  branch  of  the 
Government  from  a  peacetime  to  a  wartime 
establishment.  He  lacks  the  time  or  the 
temperament,  or  maybe  both,  to  get  down 
to  the  tiresome  and  detailed  Job  of  personally 
administering  the  executive  branch.  And  he 
has  not  been  willing  to  delegate  this  onerous 
task  to  capable  subordinates  endowed  with 
adequate  and  clear-cut  authority. 


This  weakness  In  administration  ftrst 
showed  itself  when  the  President  set  up  the 
old  Office  of  Production  Management  under 
the  Joint  direction  of  William  Knudsen  and 
Sidney  Hlllman.  Neither  man  was  to  have 
final  authority,  the  President  said,  but  were 
to  work  together  as  partners.  Presumably 
they  were  never  to  disagree,  but,  of  course, 
they  did,  and  within  a  short  time  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  disappeared  in 
the  first  of  a  bewildering  series  of  reorgani- 
zations which  has  brought  forth  a  long  list 
of  alphabetical  combinations,  a  few  good  men 
and  a  patchwork  of  Executive  orders  that 
would  drive  a  Jigsaw  puoile  fan  to  distrac- 
tion. It  is  only  natural  that  there  should 
have  been  a  scramble  for  power  In  this 
legalistic  no-man's  land  on  the  part  of  offi- 
cials who  seldom  knew  where  their  authority 
began  or  ended.  And  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  term  "bureaucrat"  as  employed  by  a 
bewildered  citizenry,  has  taken  on  a  connota- 
tion that  is  something  less  than  compli- 
mentary. 

Had  he  been  willing  to  do  so  the  President 
at  any  time  could  have  slashed  a  clear  path 
through  this  maze,  or  he  could  have  com- 
missioned someone  to  do  it  for  him.  But  he 
has  preferred  to  reorganize  and  improvise, 
shuffling  agencies  and  faces  but  never  get- 
ting down  to  the  unpleasant  business  of 
throwing  out  the  incompetents  and  turning 
the  Job  of  running  the  administrative  branch 
of  Government,  and  the  necessary  authority, 
over  to  the  best  available  men.  regardless  of 
their  predellctlons  for  or  against  the  New 
Deal.  The  result  is  a  state  of  demoralization 
at  the  seat  of  government,  which  forces  into 
the  open  such  feuds  as  that  between  Vice 
President  Waixaci  and  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Jones.  What  are  the  people  to  think 
when  nothing  is  done  about  a  complaint 
from  the  Vice  President  that  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer Is  obstructing  the  war  effort  by  operat- 
ing an  "utterly  Inexcusable"  form  of  "bu- 
reaucracy at  Its  worst"?  The  complaint  is 
either  true  or  not  true.  If  it  is  true.  Mr. 
Jones  has  no  right  to  continue  in  office,  and 
if  It  is  untrue,  the  Vice  President  should  be 
called  to  account.  But  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  Indication  that  anything  will  be 
done    about    the   matter. 

In  addition  to  its  adverse  effect  on  the 
people,  this  state  of  affairs  has  helped  to 
widen  the  breach  between  the  President  and 
Congress  at  a  time  when  they  should  be 
working  In  closest  harmony.  Not  all  of  the 
President's  differences  with  the  legUlators 
are  due  to  sincere  conflicts  of  opinion.  Some 
are  inspired  in  part,  at  least,  by  narrow  po- 
litical considerations  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, but  In  the  main  the  so-called  legislative 
"revolts"  are  genuine  manifestations  of  con- 
cern at  the  turn  from  bad  to  worse  which  our 
domestic  affairs  have  been  taking.  Congress 
Is  close  to  the  people.  Every  2  years  aU  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  a  third  of  the 
Senators  have  to  sUnd  before  their  con- 
stituents for  reelection,  and  It  Is  a  reason- 
ably safe  assumption  that  the  uneasiness  and 
the  discontent  that  are  so  evident  in  Con- 
gress today  reflect  a  similar  uneasiness  and 
discontent  throughout  the  country 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  recourse  of  the 
Congress,  when  it  is  In  disagreement  with 
the  President,  Is  largely  negative  in  Its  effect. 
It  can  prevent  the  President  from  doing 
many  things,  but  there  is  little  Xhat  it  can 
compel  him  to  do.  Thus,  If  the  Judgment  of 
Congress  were  infallible,  which  It  certainly  1» 
not,  there  would  be  little  that  It  could  do  on 
its  own  initiative  to  put  our  domestic  aflairt 
In  order. 

In  this  Blttiation.  two  things  are  Impera- 
tively needed.  First,  the  President  must  clean 
house  in  the  execxrtlve  esublishment  him- 
self or  turn  this  task  over  to  some  one  who 
wiu'  not  hesitate  to  see  It  through.    Second. 
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the  President  and  Congress  mxist  find  a  meet- 
ing ground  on  which  they  can  subordinate 
thetr  differences  and  work  together  to  pull 
the  country  out  of  Its  headlong  slide  toward 
total  demoralization.  Unless  both  of  these 
needs  are  met.  and  met  soon,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  going  to  suffer  some  very 
painful  consequences. 


Independence  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  H.  McLEAN 

OF  NTW  JKKSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  McLEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  Independence  Day 
exercises  at  Plainfleld.  N.  J. : 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  are  met  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  Is  the  year  we  also  celebrate  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  J.'fferson.  We  know  that  the  sub- 
stance and  much  of  the  form  of  the  Daclara- 
tlon  of  Independence  was  the  work  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  His  knowledge  of  the  efforts  of 
humankind  to  obtain  freedom  and  self-gov- 
ernment, his  Intense  desire  to  advance  the 
principles  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life, 
established  him  as  the  Individual  to  be  the 
author  of  the  declaration  of  principles  upon 
which  our  Nation  is  founded.  It  was  the  most 
momentous  document  In  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom that  had  been  given  to  the  world  slrce 
the  Magna  Carta  of  1215.  Five  hundred  years 
had  passed  between  these  two  events.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  It  covered  the 
period  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  Rock  to  the  sxirrender  at  Ycrk- 
town.  The  culminating  Incident  of  this  era 
of  human  progress  was  the  Rsvolutlonary 
War.  resulting  in  a  new  nation,  conceived  In 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  endowed 
with  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Our  whole  existence  since  then  has  been 
one  of  continued  progress  and  the  develop- 
ment of  institutions  to  preserve  the  freedom 
which  had  been  won.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
a  new  perspective  of  government  was  to  be 
bullded.  The  Constitution  welded  the  Na- 
tion Into  an  "indissoluble  Union  of  Inde- 
structible States";  the  Gettysburg  Address 
gave  new  life  and  rededicatlon  to  the  prin- 
ciples established  and  recognized  as  essential 
to  our  continued  existence  as  a  free  people. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  whose  mighty  hand 
Dominion  holds  on  sea  and  land. 
In  peace  and  war  Thy  will  we  see 
Shaping  ths  larger  liberty. 

Our  experiment  in  free  government  has 
been  successful.  For  150  years  it  has  been 
our  guaranty  of  the  blessing  of  liberty.  Our 
habit  of  life  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  civilized  woild.  Peoples  of  all  nations, 
races,  and  creeds  have  sought  refuge  on  our 
shores,  and  we  have  carried  the  blessings 
we  have  enjoyed  to  enslaved  peoples  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  has  not  t>een  done 
without  suffering  and  sacrifice.  One  genera- 
tion after  another  baa  been  faced  with  its 
problems,  but  as  each  difficulty  presented 
Itaelf  we  have  met  it  with  fortitude.  In  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  In  accord  with  the 
purposes  wTapi.-ed  in  the  folds  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag. 

We  meet  today  with  the  conscloiisness  of 
the  world  catacly.^m  in  which  we  are  now 


Involved — the  most  cruel  and  Inhuman  war 
that  history  records.  We  did  not  seek  it. 
We  sought  In  the  name  of  humanity  to  avoid 
It.  The  barbarous  forces  of  aggression  and 
greed  that  broxight  it  about  must  be  and 
shall  be  destroyed.  It  is  the  obligation  of 
every  American  to  have  an  active  part  in 
that  destruction.  The  men  and  women  in 
the  combat  forces  have  a  right  to  expect — 
and  they  demand — oiu  utmost  In  product:on 
and  self-denial.  This  war  cannot  be  wen  by 
the  men  on  the  fighting  fronts  alone.  The 
casualty  lists  bring  home  to  us  the  serious- 
ness and  tragedy  of  the  conflict.  They  em- 
phasize what  our  fighting  forces  have  to 
meet;  15.000  dead.  22,000  wounded,  34,000 
missing  and  20,000  are  prisoners.  These  sf.c- 
rlfices  are  a  challenge  to  the  rest  of  us  to 
do  our  share  of  the  fighting  by  grim  and 
courageous  determination  to  keep  the  supply 
lines  unbroken 

The  Axis  Powers  ridiculed  cur  entrance 
Into  the  war.  They  had  a  mistaken  notion 
that  it  was  impossible  for  our  men  and 
women  to  develop  into  a  fighting  army,  and 
that  our  industry  was  incapable  of  produc- 
ing the  necessary  equipment.  What  we  have 
accomplished  Is  giving  them  an  entirely 
dLlerent  idea. 

When  the  threat  of  war  came  we  were  un- 
der a  severe  handicap.  We  are  a  peace-loving 
nation.  Our  industry  has  aiways  been 
geared  to  our  peacetime  habit  of  Ule.  The 
Axis  Powers  are  not  so  minded.  The  first 
objective  of  their  industry  has  always  been 
the  preparation  for  war.  So  It  came  abcut 
that  when  we  found  ourselves  the  object  of 
attack  ovir  enemies  were  well  equipped,  and 
we  had  virtually  no  war-prcduction  facilities. 
It  was  necessary  to  convert  our  entire  in- 
dtistry  to  wartime  needs — to  build  new  fac- 
tories, create  new  devices,  and  discover  new 
formulas.  How  well  we  have  succeeded  is 
certified  to  by  Maj,  Gen.  G.  M.  Barnes,  Chief 
of  the  Army  Ordnance  Technical  Division: 
he  has  said,  "The  achievements  are  beyond 
our  greatest  expectations  ';  and  General  Ar- 
nold, Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  recently  said. 
"Not  long  ago  our  Air  Force  was  so  small  that 
we  knew  each  other  by  name."  Our  expan- 
sion started  in  June  of  1940,  In  that  month 
the  military  strength  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
was  approximately  47,000.  Today  there  are 
over  2,000,000  officers  and  men,  or  42  times 
more  than  3  years  ago.  The  expan-sion  in 
civilian  personnel  for  the  same  period  has 
been  comparable — an  increase  from  8  000  to 
330,000,  or  41  times.  Sixty  thousand  Ameri- 
can flyers  take  the  air  every  day  an  over  the 
globe  There  are  1.600  planes  being  flown 
daily  everywhere,  mostly  In  foreign  service. 
Every  day  more  bombers  are  arriving  In  Eng- 
land. We  have  organized  and  equipped  fight- 
ing forces  on  land  and  on  sea.  We  have  fur- 
nished o\xr  allies  much  of  the  equipment  that 
has  restored  their  confidence  and  given  assur- 
ances of  success. 

All  that  has  been  accomplished  demon- 
strates the  capacity  of  the  American  per  pie, 
their  skill,  and  their  patriotic  zeal. 

We  are  makln=j  progress.  We  are  no  loncer 
on  the  defensivi;.  we  are  carrying  the  battle 
to  oiir  enemies  vrith  marked  success.  We  not 
only  look  forward  to  the  succes.?  of  our 
armed  forces,  but  we  realize  that  destruction 
of  the  enemy  is  only  a  part  of  the  program 
ahead  of  us.  I^nless  the  peace  is  won  the 
war  will  be  lost.  There  is  much  discussion  as 
to  the  form  our  participation  in  post-war  re. 
habllltatlon  should  take.  There  Is  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  some  that  when  the  end  of 
the  conflict  comes  we  will  withdraw  from 
participation  in  world  affairs,  and  assume  an 
attitude  of  so-«:»lled  isolationism.  That  is 
Impossible.  It  Is  impossible  by  the  very  na- 
tiue  of  things.  The  world  Is  still  rovmd.  but 
It  la  much  smaller  than  it  was  when  Colum- 
bus made  the  di.icovery.  Science  has  brought 
that  about  and.  If  we  are  to  really  under- 
stand otir  future  position,  we  must  evaluate 
such  things  as  the  part  radio  communication 
and  airplane  trsjisportatlon  will  have  in  our 


commercial  relations  with  other  nations.  But 
this  much  Is  certain — the  American  people 
anticipate  participation  in  world  affairs  after 
the  war  sufficient  to  insure  a  lasting  peace. 

Our  policy  has  been  thought  out  and  was 
given  sanctity  by  the  declau-ations  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  as  long  ago  as  August  21,  19-41: 
We   seek   no   aggrandizement,   territorial   or 
otherwise.    We  desire  no  territorial  changes 
that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  concerned.    We  respect 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  will  live, 
'    and  wish  to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-gcv- 
\    crnment   re.storcd   'o  those   who   have   been 
foi  cibly  deprived  of  them.    We  will  endeavor 
I    with   due   respect  for   their  existing   obliga- 
I    tloris,  to  further    he  enjoyment  by  all  states, 
great  or  small,  victor  or  vanquished,  of  ac- 
cess, on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  raw 
matprials  of  the  world  which  are  needed  for 
their    economic    prosperity^     We    desire    to 
brmg    about    the    fullest    collaboration    be- 
tween all  nations  In  the  economic  field   to 
secure,  for  all,  improved  labor  standards,  eco- 
nomic advancement,  and  social  security.    We 
hope,  after  the  final  destruction  of  the  Nazi 
tyranny,    to   see   established   a   peace    which 
will  ailord  all  nations  the  means  of  dwelling 
in  safety  within  their  own  boundaries,  which 
will  afford  assurance  that  aM  men  In  all  the 
lands   may   live   out   their   lives   in   freedom 
fmm  fear  and  want.     We  believe  that  all  of 
tl-.e  nat  ons  of  the  world  must  come  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  use  of  force,  and  that, 
pending  the  establishment  of  a  wide  and  per- 
minent  system  of   general  security,  dlsarm- 
anient  of  all  nations  is  essential. 

These  are  our  hopes  and  aspirations.  How 
they  arc  to  be  brought  about  will  depend 
upjn  conditions  when  the  time  comes  for 
us  to  superimpose  the  blessings  of  peace 
upon  the  ravages  of  war.  Then  will  come 
forth  another  Declaration  of  Independence, 
guaranteeing  to  millions  throughout  the 
world  the  Inalienable  rights  with  which  they 
are  endowed  but  which  they  have  never 
erjnyed.  The  principal  obstacle  will  have 
been  removed  with  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  Axis  Nations,  and  with  that 
surrender  will  come  release — then  will  come 
tlie  reign  of  truth  and  peace — 

God  of  the  nations,  who  has  led 

Thy   children   since  the  world  began. 
Through  doubt  and  struggle,  pain  and  tears, 

Unfolding  Thy  eternal  plan; 
Prom  countless  hilltops  as  of  old 

The  fire  upon  the  altar  flares; 
Through  countless  rites,  in  countless  tongiies. 

Men  offer  their  imperfect  prayers; 
Hasten  the  time  of  our  release. 
Bring  in  Thy  reign  of  truth  and  peace. 

O  Holy  Spirit,  who  dost  touch 

The  prophets  with  Thy  sacred  fire. 
Eternal  Wisdom  to  whose  light 

All  seekers  after  truth  aspire; 
Behold  the  warring  sons  of  men. 

The  helpless  by  the  strong  oppressed, 
The  truth  with  error  still  concealed, 

Tlie  evil  grudgingly  confessed; 
Histen  the  time  of  cur  release. 
Bring  in  Thy  reign  of  truth  and  peace. 


Prohibitiooists  on  Wrecking  Tour 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday.  July  5,  1943 
WASIELEWSKI.     Mr.   Speaker, 


under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in. 
the  RzccRD,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
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torial  from  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press 
of  June  23,  1943: 

PROHIBmONISTS  ON  WRECKING  TOUR 

The  brewing  Industry  of  the  country  will 
be  curtailed  for  the  duration  of  the  war  If 
certain  organizations  and  Individuals  bent 
upon  prohibition  have  their  way. 

We  remember  only  too  well  what  occurred 
In  the  World  War  when  our  young  men  were 
away  fighting,  and  we  are  about  to  have  a 
reoccurrence  of  the  same,  the  goal  being 
prohibition. 

When  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
placed  a  ceiling  on  corn  which  was  out  of  line 
with  the  ceiling  on  pork  products  farmers  re- 
fused to  sell  their  corn,  believing  they  could 
realize  a  greater  profit  by  feeding  it  to  live- 
stock. The  Government,  hopeful  of  remedy- 
ing a  grave  situation,  c"lled  loans  on  1941 
and  1942  corn,  hoping  this  would  force  corn 
Into  the  market.  Up  to  date  it  has  not  had 
this  effect.  Farmers  have  paid  for  tlielr 
loans  and  only  a  small  amount  has  come  Into 
the  market. 

Congressman  Frank  B.  Kiefz  states  that 
he  has  received  numerous  wires  and  letters 
from  various  interests  including  a  large  num- 
ber from  brewers  who  claim  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  corn  products  In  their  brew- 
ery processing,  and  from  the  tone  of  these 
letters  the  situation  is  critical.  Unless  they 
can  get  an  adequate  amount  of  corn  prod- 
ucts the  brewers  will  face  the  problem  of 
curtailing  to  an  extent  that  will  paralyze 
the  industry.  Fast  gathering  rumors  are 
circulating  throughout  Washington  that  the 
Government  Is  going  to  adopt  methods  to 
seize  corn  much  the  same  as  was  done  with 
scrap  but  that  it  is  to  be  delivered  to  es- 
sential industry — and  the  brewing  industry 
Is  considered  nonessential.  This  would 
leave  the  brewers  out  In  the  cold,  and  many 
would  be  forced  to  close. 

In  the  First  World  War  the  same  arguments 
were  advanced  that  food  was  necessary  to  win 
the  war,  and  prohibition  followed.  It  was 
an  overnight  campaign  of  mallclovis  false- 
hoods which  swayed  the  people,  and  a  minor- 
ity, not  a  majority,  became  the  controlling 
factor  In  putting  over  prohibition. 

Today  there  is  enough  corn  in  the  country 
for  all  essential  industries  and  a  supply  for 
the  brewing  industry,  if  it  is  brought  into 
use.  The  farmers  have  this  corn,  and  It  can 
be  utilized  with  profit.  To  keep  this  corn  on 
the  farm,  mortgaging  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  extent  that  it  might  be  a  war 
hazard,  is  not  the  way  to  solve  this  question. 
Farmers  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion must  get  together  and  move  the  corn. 
Corn  is  a  commodity  of  value  and  essential, 
more  so  now  than  ever  before.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  In  this  country  to  have  a  corn 
dri\'e  similar  to  a  scrap  drive.  There  should 
be  a  frank  understanding  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  farmers,  and  the  sooner  this 
is  accomplished  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
We  would  say  to  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration and  to  the  farmers  don't  let  the 
prohibition  crowd  get  a  stranglehold  on  this 
country  again.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
are  many  individuals  who  -^-ould  sacrifice  the 
welfare  of  a  community  or  of  a  nation  to  win 
on  the  prohibition  front.  That  is  their  stock 
in  trade,  and  then  they  go  home  to  their  con- 
stituents and  preach  what  a  great  service 
they  have  rendered. 

It  Is  an  easy  matter  to  upset  the  markets 
of  the  world,  but  not  so  easy  to  remedy  them. 
If  the  Government  will  set  the  corn  moving 
It  will  find  Its  way  Into  every  industry  and 
a  problem  that  now  looks  serious  could  be 
righted  in  30  days.  U  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  the  farmers  continue 
to  fight  over  what  Is  a  fair  price  for  corn 
and  withhold  It  from  circulation  then  we 
can  look  for  drastic  action,  and  that  is  what 
the    prohibitionists    favor.     They    want   an 


order  that  will  prevent  corn  from  going  Into 
anything  but  an  essential  Industry.  The 
brewing  business  is  considered  nouMsentlal. 

We  would  ask  that  the  Government,  In- 
stead of  adopting  strong-arm  methods  to 
seize  corn  work  It  out  on  a  basis  that  will 
be  fair  to  the  country  at  large  and  which  will 
give  a  steady  fiow  of  corn  to  every  State  In 
the  Union.  Let  us  promote  a  system  of  good 
feeling,  protect  the  workingman's  glass  of 
beer  and  say  to  the  Ixiys  on  the  fighting  front 
that  we  are  going  to  keep  the  faith  while 
they  are  away,  that  never  again  will  we  allow 
fanatical  prohibitionists  to  dictate  the  policies 
of  Uncle  Sam. 

We  want  to  thank  Congressman  Keefe  for 
certain  facts  brought  to  our  attention  which 
have  been  most  helpful. 


Happiness — A  Right? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  5.  1943 

Mr.  SHORT,  Mr.  Speaker,  under, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Channing  Pollock: 

HAPPUTESS A  RIGHT? 

(By  Channing  Pollock) 

Every  now  and  again  I  serve  on  a  board 
that  hears  human-relations  controversies  and 
attempts  mediation.  A  few  weeks  ago  one 
of  the  appellants,  a  young  woman  who  was 
urging  that  a  man  divorce  his  wife  to  marry 
her,  supported  her  claim  by  telling  me,  "The 
Declaration  of  Independence  gives  everybody 
the  right  to  be  happy." 

My  answer  was,  "I  don't  think  our  found- 
ing fathers  meant  what  you  mean.  Anyway, 
hasnt  this  wife  the  right  to  be  happy,  too?" 

The  lady  hadn't  thought  of  that.  Her  idea 
was  the  not  uncommon  one  that  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  collaborators  In- 
tended was  an  assurance  that  henceforth  we 
should  "eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,"  each  of 
us  being  guaranteed  whatever  he  or  she  re- 
gards as  essential  to  his  or  her  unvarying 
satisfaction. 

Few  phrases  are  used  as  often  as  "the  right 
to  happiness,"  meaning,  according  to  the  per- 
son who  utters  It,  the  right  to  limitless  self- 
indulgence,  to  animal  gratifications,  or  to  ma- 
terial possessions.  The  right  to  happiness 
is  the  right  to  a  fat  bank  account,  to  be 
idle  and  thriftless,  to  a  mink  coat,  or  to  the 
man  or  the  woman  we  desire  at  the  moment, 
no  matter  what  the  legal  or  other  obstacles. 

There  is  no  such  right  to  happiness,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  or  fallacious 
than  the  notion  that  anything  of  the  sort  was 
among  the  truths  held  "to  be  self-evident." 
The  desperate  men  who  signed  "the  unani- 
mous declaration  of  the  Thirteen  United 
States  of  America"  could  hardly  have  been 
in  the  mood  to  consider  bank  accounts  or 
Illicit  love. 

Most  of  them  were  sober  citizens  of  ex- 
tremely moderate  means  who  tolled  long 
hours  under  conditions  that  we  should  re- 
gard as  unbearable.  They  were  our  leading 
citizens  in  the  sense  of  mental  and  moral 
leadership;  very  few  of  them  had,  or  cared 
about,  even  the  modest  luxuries  of  that  day. 
At  the  moment  they  certainly  were  not  in- 
terested in  what  so  many  of  us  call  happi- 
ness. More  probably,  they  were  thinking  of 
their  embattled  brothers  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  of  Ethan  Allen  and  his  ragged  and 


badly  armed  Green  Mountain  boys  at  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  of  the  farm  lads  out  of  ammuni- 
tion on  Breed's  Hill  and  Bunker  Hill,  of  their 
just  cause  and  the  likelihocd  that  every 
mother's  son  of  them  might  be  hanged  If  It 
failed. 

As  a  more  or  less  casual  bystander.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  many  misapprehensions 
as  to  the  Declaration,  as  to  Independence, 
and  as  to  happiness.  The  Declaration  waa 
purely  a  political  document,  that  is,  pertain- 
ing to  public  policy — and  every  sentence  in  It 
referes  to  political  authority  and  jurisdiction. 
Whatever  his  personal  opinion  of  parity  of 
Intellect  and  character,  when  Jefferson  wrote 
that  'all  men  are  created  equal. "  he  meant 
only  that  they  were  equal  before  the  law  and 
had  equal  rights  under  it.  Among  these,  he 
mentioned  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Plainly,  he  meant  the  right  to 
earn  a  living,  and  to  retain  and  use  our  earn- 
ings, to  do  that  and  other  things  freely,  and 
the  right  to  achieve  happiness  by  our  own 
efforts.  The  pursuit  of  happiness  does  not 
suggest  that  it  shall  pursue  us. 

No  one  has  the  right  to  do  that  which.  If 
It  were  done  by  everyone,  would  be  opposed 
to  the  common  good.  I  might  regard  intoxi- 
cation as  blissful,  but  that  doesn't  give  me 
the  right  to  infilct  it  upon  my  family  and  the 
community.  The  conviction  that  riches  are 
happiness  doesn't  give  me  the  right  to  steal. 
Nor  does  desire  for  the  happiness  of  an  extra 
day  or  two  of  Idling  give  me  the  right  to 
Jeopardize  other  men's  lives,  and  ovir  victory, 
by  deserting  my  post  at  a  desk  or  lathe.  I 
have  the  legal  right  to  spend  my  money  as  Z 
choose,  but  even  then  the  happiness  I  find 
in  motoring  does  not  give  me  the  moral  right 
to  waste  rubber  and  gasoline,  nor  does  the 
happiness  I  may  derive  from  luxury  glTe  me 
the  moral  right  to  buy  champagne  rather 
than  War  bonds. 

In  short,  we  have  no  right*  that  Interfere 
with  the  rights  of  others.  As  my  lawyer 
friend  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  has  often  re- 
marked. "I  have  the  right  to  swing  my  arm; 
that  right  ends  at  the  point  of  your  Jaw." 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  many  of  us  at- 
tach too  much  Importance  to  happineae, 
and  that  what  we  call  happlnees  may  be 
shabbily  mean  and  Ignoble.  To  be  happy  be- 
cause we  live,  because  we  are  free,  because  we 
are  well  and  neither  naked  nor  hungry,  be- 
cause we  have  work  to  do  and  are  doing  It  to 
the  best  of  our  abilities,  because,  we  have 
deserved  and  kept  the  love  of  those  under  our 
roof  or  protection— these  are  happlilfesses  we 
may  seek  and  enjoy  with  our  own  self-respect 
and  that  of  the  community. 

That  truth  is  self-evident.  Since  Jeffer- 
son-declared that  he  wrote  the  document  in 
an  outburst  of  patriotism,  it  Is,  I  feel  sure, 
what  he  and  his  fellows  had  In  mind  when 
they  risked  death  by  signing  a  declaration 
that  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
the  right  to  We,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 


Life  Magazine  Caili  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  25  First  Step  in  the  DctcI- 
opment  of  a  Truly  National  ForcicB 
Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or  AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  S.  1943 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  ia 
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the  RzcotD  the  following  editorial,  which 
appeared  in  Life  magazine  June  28, 1943 : 

Fm.aucRT'B  Rsbolxjtioh — a  Toung  Concbess- 

MAN  OfTKSa  A  FOBCCN  POUCT  PLA1?K  THAT 

Both  Pabtixs  Can  Accept 

Well,  laat  week  the  home  front  nukde  some 
progreaa.  Not  thmt  It  sprouted  wings,  exactly. 
John  L.  Lewis,  wages,  price  control,  rationing, 
mbeldles.  food  shortage — all  these  adminis- 
trative matters  were  In  a  terrible  snarl.  The 
new  boss  of  the  home  front.  James  Byrnes, 
was  In  the  middle  of  the  snarl,  which  was  so 
bad  that  he  had  called  on  Bernard  Baruch. 
veteran  wager  of  war.  to  help  him  cut  his 
way  out  of  it.  But  these  two  had  not  yet 
had  enough  time  to  prove  what  tbry  could 
do.  The  progress  that  the  home  front  made 
last  week  came  from  another  and  entirely 
unexpected  quarter.    It  came  from  Congress. 

A  couple  of  months  ago.  J.  William  PtrL- 
BUGHT.  a  freshman  Congressman  from  Fay- 
etteviUe,  Ark.,  Introduced  a  resolution  to 
which  few  paid  any  attention.  The  resolu- 
tion was  as  plain  as  an  old  hat.    It  said: 

"Re9olx>ed  by  trie  House  of  Repretentativea 
{the  Senate  eoncurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  Itself  as  favoring  the  crea- 
tion of  appropriate  International  machinery 
with  power  adequate  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  as  favoring  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  therein." 

This  forthright  simple  declaration  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Foreign  AfTalrs  Committee,  of 
which  Congressman  Fulbucbt  is  a  member. 
It  was  allowed  to  soak  in  the  committee  for 
more  than  2  months,  and  hardly  anybody 
outside  of  Congress  even  knew  of  its  exist- 
ence. But  laat  week  Chairman  Sol  Bloom 
Sve  it  a  hearing.  The  resxilt  was  a  spec- 
eular  unanimous  vote.  Friends  of  the  res- 
olution may  well  keep  it  off  the  floor  vmtll 
after  the  approaching  congressional  recess. 
For  while  the  backing  for  it  is  now  very  large. 
K>me  think  it  will  grow  even  larger  after 
Oongreasmen  have  had  a  chanoe  to  talk  to  the 
Xolks. 
__^  rinuM   TBAsa 

Th«  Pulbrlght  resolution  la  stated  In  ex- 
actly one  sentence.  When  someone  asked 
the  Congressman  how  long  It  took  him  to 
write  that  sentence  he  smiled  and  said  be 
fuessed  about  15  years.  What  he  meant, 
of  course,  was  that  ha  had  been  studying 
the  problem  of  United  States  foreign  rela- 
tions for  at  least  that  long.  In  fact,  when 
the  folks  back  In  Arkansas'  Third  District 
chose  him  for  Congress  in  1942  they  picked 
a  man  well  equipped  to  represent  them  in 
a  world  crlais.  For  Congressman  FtTLBUcpr. 
relatively  unknown  up  to  now,  has  a  broad 
twckgroimd.  He  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  at 
Oxford  University,  England.  lB2&-a8.  Be 
traveled  in  Surope.  And  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  the 
early  age  of  34.  Sitting  last  week  amidst 
a  deluge  of  fan  mail  and  telephone  calls, 
which  were  running  15  to  1  in  favor  of  his 
resolution,  he  cracked.  "Everybody  assumes 
that  just  because  a  fellow  comes  from  Arkan- 
sas he  cant  read  or  write.  But  that's  Where 
they're  wrong." 

Congressman  PoLBEicar  is  a  Democrat,  as 
are  13  other  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  But  he  was  able  to  carry  his 
resolution  across  party  lines  and  get  the 
imanimouB  support  of  the  II  Republican 
members,  too.  In  fact,  some  of  the  Republi- 
cans were  very  active — ^for  example,  James 
Wax>8wo«th  of  New  York,  leading  Republi- 
can sutesman  in  the  House,  Johh  Vo*Ta  and 
FkANos  Bolton  at  Ohio,  Buth  Notnsx 
RoGna  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  that  the  resolution  is  particu- 
larly popular  with  new  Congressmen, 
whether  on  or  off  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Toong  Democrats  like  Wnx  Rooas, 
Jr.  of  caUfomia  and  ICncz  iCAManiLB  of 
Montana,  new  and  rising  Republicans  like 
RicuAso  Oalb  or  Waltsb  H.  Juno  of  Min- 


nesota, Chustian  Hxrm  of  Massachusetts, 
or  Jamks  C.  AucHiMCLoes  of  New  Jersey — 
to  mention  only  a  few — ere  burning  with 
desire  to  have  the  United  States  develop 
a  more  dynamic  foreign  policy.  They  see 
in  this  resolution  a  chance  to  take  a  big 
step    ahead — and    for    three    chief    reasons: 

1.  It  would  put  our  allies  on  notice  that 
we  Intend  to  be  coiuted  In.  Such  a  notice 
is  urgent  because,  without  it.  United  Na- 
tions statesmen  cannot  develop  Intelligent 
policies.  For  that  matter,  unless  we  give 
such  a  notice,  polices  may  be  developed 
which  will  not  be  to  our  advantage. 

2.  Although  very  general  in  form,  the  reso- 
lution has  a  set  of  teeth.  Not  only  does 
it  call  for  International  machinery  with  ade- 
quate power  but  it  also  favors  United  States 
participation  in  such  machinery. 

3.  It  is  a  grass-roots  resolution  In  which 
the  administration  has  had  no  hand.  It 
can  therefore  help  to  put  United  States  for- 
eign policy  on  a  broad,  popular  base. 

OBJECTIONS 

Politics  being  what  they  are.  a  number  cf 
objections  have  been  raised  against  the  Ful- 
brlght  resolution.  One  is  that  it  is  too  gen- 
eral and  vague.  Yet  an  attempt  at  this  time 
to  frame  a  speclflc  plan  might  lead  to  even- 
tual disaster,  as  in  the  case  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  is  better  to  begin  with  a  sim- 
ple expression  of  popular  opinion.  Another 
objection  Is  that  the  resolution  would  not 
constitute  a  foreign  policy,  because  it  would 
not  be  irrevocably  binding.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  morally  binding,  and  the  voters  could 
make  It  stick  by  keeping  the  heat  turned  on 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

It  is  also  objected  that  the  treaty-making 
power  does  not  reside  with  the  House  but 
with  the  Senate,  and,  moreover,  that  it  re- 
quires a  two-thlrda  vote  of  the  Senate  to 
ratify  a  treaty.  But  this  Is  surely  a  very 
narrow  view  of  the  matter.  For  one  thing, 
the  people  have  on  occasion  bypassed  the 
Senate  to  carry  out  desired  policies.  Both 
Hawaii  and  the  State  of  Texas,  for  exam- 
ple, were  annexed  by  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  chiefly  because  adminis- 
tration leaders  had  despaired  of  Senate  ac- 
tion. But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Pulbrlght 
resolution  leaves  all  the  actual  arrange- 
ments with  the  Senate  and  does  not  in  any 
way  infringe  on  that  body's  treaty-making 
power.  The  Fulbrlght  resolution  is  a  popu- 
lar expression  of  a  general  principle,  leaving 
to  Senators  the  tough  job  of  deciding  on  the 
kind  of  machinery  needed.  Indeed,  it  merely 
takes  advantage  of  the  courageovis  work 
already  done  by  several  Senators,  notably 
Messrs.  Ball,  Bubton,  Hatch,  and  Hill,  who 
have  been  advocating  for  months  a  similar — 
though  more  complex— Senate  resolution. 

two-pa«tt  polict 
The  fact  is  that  this  resolution  opens  up  a 
great  political  opportunity,  it  is  a  first  step 
in  the  development  of  a  truly  national  for- 
eign policy.  As  this  page  has  pointed  out 
before,  a  foreign  policy  has  to  be  basically 
bipartisan — that  is,  it  must  be  advocated  in 
principle  by  both  parties.  Naturally  the  Re- 
publicans are  never  going  to  agree  with  the 
Democrats  concerning  all  the  details  of  any 
policy,  because  the  Republican  view  of  what 
is  good  for  America  differs  greatly  from  the 
Democratic  view.  But  a  foreign  policy  ad- 
vocated by  the  party  in  power  ana  flatly  op- 
posed by  the  opposition,  can  never  work;  for 
foreign  statesmen  can  never  tell  when  the 
opposition  will  gain  power  (perhaps  on  a  do- 
mestic Issue)  and  so  cancel  out  every  previ- 
ous foreign  commitment,  expressed  or  im- 
plied. Foreign  statesmen  can  only  accept 
United  States  commitments  If  they  know 
that  the  (^position  agrees  in  essence  with  the 
party  in  power — as  for  Instance,  in  the  case 
of  the  long-accepted  Monroa  Doctrine.  Thus 
if  either  party  is  to  have  a  foreign  policy  at 
all,  it  must  find  agrsement  with  the  other 
party.  For  if  such  agreement  is  lacking, 
neither  party  can  govern  in  foreign  affairs,   j 


Tills  is  the  great  principle  toward  which 
far-sighted  Republicans,  often  misunderstood 
and  reviled  by  their  own  party,  have  been 
working  for  the  last  several  years.  They 
have  sought  a  common  ground  on  which  all 
Americans.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
can  undertake  to  deal  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
may  not  have  discovered  all  of  the  common 
ground  that  there  is.  There  may  be  other, 
mere  advanced  principles  on  which  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  can  agree.  But 
by  its  unanimous  vote  the  committee  has 
shown  that  such  a  ground  does  exist  and  is 
possible  to  achieve.  In  this  sense  it  has 
opened  up  a  new  horizon  And  the  time  has 
now  come  for  Americans  of  all  parties  to  lift 
their  eyes  to  this  horizon — because  it  Is  their 
common  horizon,  it  belongs  to  all  of  them. 


CoDgress  Revolts  Against  Irresponsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  ELSTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  17  meat-packing  houses  and 
scores  of  meat  dealers  in  the  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  area  have  suspended  operations, 
and  others  are  bound  to  follow  unless 
immediate  action  is  taken  by  responsible 
Government  departments  to  assure 
processors  of  meats  and  dealers  at  least 
an  opportunity  to  exist.  As  the  situa- 
tion which  I  have  described  prevails  gen- 
erally throughout  the  country  we  are 
facing  a  tragic  meat  famine.  The  sad 
part  of  it  is,  this  is  occurring  at  a  time 
when  the  supply  of  livestock  is  estimated 
to  be  greater  than  at  any  other  time  in 
our  history. 

Bureaucratic  bungling  is  destroying  the 
meat-packing  industry  when  it  is  needed 
the  most,  yet  we  appear  to  be  no  closer 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  than  we 
were  more  than  a  year  ago  when  It  was 
first  pointed  out  that  packers  could  not 
continue  in  business  under  existing  poli- 
cies. Congress  has  made  every  possible 
effort  to  have  those  responsible  for  food 
administration  adopt  a  sound  program 
and  to  adhere  to  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress,  but  it  all  appears  to  have  been 
without  avail. 

As  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
contributed  to  the  present  deplorable 
situation  are  well  described  in  an  able 
article  by  Owen  L.  Scott  entitled  "Con- 
gress Revolts  Against  Irresponsibility." 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  July  4.  I  am  submitting  it  here- 
with for  your  consideration: 

CONGRESS    revolts     AGAINST    "iRRZSPONSIBILriT" 

(By  Owen  L.  Scott) 

Out  of  today's  revolt  of  Congress  against 
the  White  House  Is  likely  to  develop  a  more 
responsible  type  of  administration  of  war- 
time powers.  This  revolt.  In  fact,  stems  from 
a  strange  situation  in  which  persons  with 
little  or  no  public  responsibiUty  were  exercis- 
ing immense  authority. 

There  had  developed  here  what  amounted  to 
a  "brain  trust"  that  shaped  domestic  policies 
and,    on    occasion,    eniorced    those    policies. 
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This  brain  trust,  which  stemmed  from  Harry 
Hopkins,  who  lives  in  the  White  Hcuse.  was 
and  stiU  Is  very  small  and  compact.  Its 
principal  members  are  three. 

Ben  Cohen  is  the  elder  statesman  of  the 
gjoup.  Mr.  Cohen  is  right-hand  man  to 
James  Byrnes  as  war  mobilizer  and  Is  the  for- 
mer Junior  partner  in  the  Corccran-Cohen 
team.  The  second  of  the  group  is  Richard 
Gilbert.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  former  economic  ad- 
viser to  Harry  Hopkins  and  now  is  right-hand 
man  to  Prentiss  Brown  as  Price  Adminis- 
trator. The  third  is  Edward  Prichard.  Mr. 
Prlchard  is  net  long  cut  of  Harvard  and  is  a 
former  law  cleik  for  Justice  Felix  Frankfur- 
ter. He  is  r:ght-hand  man  to  Judge  Fred 
Viiipon  as  economic  stabilizer. 

This  little  group  decided  on  a  price  roll- 
back for  a  few  agricultural  commodities  and 
selected  the  commodities.  The  decision  was 
made  without  prior  consultation  with  the 
Government's  ofQcials  who  are  responsible 
for  wartime  food  policy.  It  was  made  on  this 
basis  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  passed  by  Congress  specifically  di- 
rects that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or 
in  this  case  the  Food  Administrator,  shall 
plve  prior  approval  before  policies  affecting 
farm  prices  can  take  efl'ect. 

One  or  two  further  examples  Illustrate 
part  of  the  reason  why  Congress  revolted. 

The  first  concerns  meat.  The  country  Is 
aware  that  the  Nation's  whole  meat-produc- 
ing and  meat-marketing  industry  recently 
has  been  in  turmoil.  Congressmen  dlscov- 
erid  that  an  important  part  of  this  turmoil 
traced  to  a  decision  of  youthful  Mr.  Prichard. 
Mr.  Prichard.  without  prior  consultation 
with  the  responsible  Food  Administration 
ofBcials.  apparently  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  public  announcement  should  be  made 
that  a  meat  roll -back  would  take  place  on  a 
specific  date.  The  announcement  was  made 
before  regulations  governing  the  roll-back 
were  drawn.  No  cattle  grower  or  cattle  buyer 
or  meat  packer  had  the  slightest  idea  of  how 
he  was  expected  to  do  business  from  that 
time  until  days  later,  the  regulatioris  ap- 
peared. Tlie  Nation's  whole  cattle-marketing 
system  was  thrown  into  turmoil  from  which 
It  did  not  easily  recover. 

Then  a  second  example  concerns  wages. 
This  country  has  a  War  Labor  Board  made 
tip  of  four  outstanding  labor  leaders,  four 
outstanding  employer  members,  and  four 
outstanding  public  members.  These  are  men 
of  long  experience  and  reach  their  decisions 
against  a  background  of  wide  knowledge  of 
individual  cnses.  Therefore.  It  has  been 
something  of  a  surprise  to  the  Labor  Board 
members  to  find  that  their  decisions  are  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  of  27-year-old  Mr.  Prichard. 
whose  entire  worldly  experience  has  been 
gained  in  recent  Government  service. 

In  one  case,  as  an  example,  the  War  Labor 
Board  decided  that  an  equally  important 
Industry  in  that  same  area,  competing  for 
the  same  labor,  likewise  would  have  to  have 
an  Increase  in  wages  if  it  was  to  be  able  to 
obtain  the  labor  needed  to  operate.  In  this 
case,  without  consulting  the  Board,  Mr.  Prich- 
ard decided  that  the  increase  should  be  ve- 
toed, and  so  he  vetoed  it.  The  result  was  a 
serious  situation  in  another  Industry. 

The  American  people  have  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  a  supreme  court  of  elder 
statesmen,  operating  through  an  adequate 
machine  and  making  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  exhaustive  study,  which  now  runs  the 
planned  wartime  economy  They  have  confi- 
dence in  Justice  Byrnes,  Judge  Vinson,  and 
Bernard  Baruch.  who  advises  them.  But 
these  men  have  next  to  no  real  staff.  The 
problems  that  they  must  pass  upon  are  many 
and  complex.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  handy 
brain  trust  takes  over  much  of  the  Job  of 
making  Nation-shaking  decisions. 

However.  Congress  is  not  satisfied  that  this 
method  of  operation  is  the  best.  It  la  un- 
willing to  permit  the  very  life  of  American 
Industries    to    be    entrusted    to    the    tender 


mercies  of  youthful  lawyers  and  economists, 
selected  without  Senate  approval,  and  exer- 
cising vast  authority  with  no  public  responsi- 
bility. The  Nation  has  not  been  aware  of  the 
way  decisions  were  being  made,  or  by  whom 
those  decisions  were  being  made. 

To  try  to  remedy  a  situation  that  was  get- 
ting out  of  hand.  Congress  has  given  the  War 
Labor  Board  specific  statutory  standing.  This 
means  that  this  Board  is  a  creation  of  Con- 
gress. It  may  mean  that  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr. 
Prichard  can  be  less  high-handed  in  dealing 
with  its  decisions.  At  the  same  time.  Con- 
gress is  trying  to  bulwark  the  authority  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  so  that  this  admin- 
istration can  have  some  authority  to  go  along 
with  Its  great  responsibility. 

The  revolt  in  Congress  is  directed  at  what 
Congressmen  regard  as  irresponsibility  in 
public  administration.  It  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent high-handed  practices  on  the  part  of 
officials  who  operate  in  the  background  and 
who  do  not  take  responsibility  for  their  acts. 


The  Only  Way  To  Sare  the  Daj 


Resolution  of  the  Department  of  Oregon, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOB/IER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ORIGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
27,  1943,  the  Department  of  Oregon.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  a  resolution  urging  that 
ahens  who  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  citizen- 
ship and  those  who  have  filed  their  first 
application  and  who  have  been  found  to 
be  giving  aid  and  sympathy  to  our  ene- 
mies be  returned  to  the  country  from 
which  they  came  within  6  months  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  also  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  unrestricted  Im- 
migration. 

Pursuant  to  authority  heretofore  given, 
I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  this 
resolution,  which  is  as  follows: 
Department  Encampment, 
Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES, 

June  27,  194S. 
Be  it  resoh^ed,  That  aU  aliens  who  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  make  proper  applica- 
tion for  citizenship  and  who  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  that  opportunity  and  those  who 
have  made  their  first  application  and  who 
have  been  found  to  be  giving  aid  and  sym- 
pathy to  our  enemies  be  returned  to  the  land 
from  whence  they  came  within  8  months  from 
the  cessation  of  "hostilities;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  letting  down  the  bars  to  unrestricted  im- 
migration from  any  foreign  country  whatso- 
ever: and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  citizenship  be  not  granted 
to  any  alien  under  any  circumstances  who  has 
been  admitted  to  this  country  by  Presi- 
dential decree  or  by  other  method  of  avoid- 
ing the  present  laws  governing  entry  to  the 
United  States;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  given  to  the  press,  the  Oregon  delegation 
in  Congress  and  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  National  Encampment. 

Adopted  by  the  Department  Encampment, 
Department  of  Oregon,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  United  SUtea. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

^  or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

THE  ONLY    WAT   TO   8A\TC  THE   DAT 

We   don't   promote   prosperity 

When  we  discourage  thrift — 
We  don't  by  weakening  the  strong 

Give  to  the  weak  a  lift. 

We've  never  yet  helped  small  men  up 

By  tearing  big  men  down — 
It  does  not  help  the  poor  to  break 

The  rich  In  any  town. 

We  can't  keep  out  of  trouble  If 

We  spend  all  our  Income — 
We  can't  secure  world  brotherhood 

By  stirring  strife  at  home. 

We  cant  have  sound  security 

On  money  that's  a  loan — 
We  can't  In  men  build  character. 

If  we've  none  of  our  own. 

We  can't  give  courage,  yet  destroy 

Mens  Independence — nor 
Can  anything  but  hope  for  peace 

Make  sane  men  turn  to  war. 

We  can't  help  men  by  helping  them 

To  feed  from  public  shelves — 
The  only  way  to  help  men  is 

To  help  them  help  themselves. 

— Horace  C.  Carlialt, 


Inflation— The  Economic  Fifth  Columi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or  NORTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  so-called  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  bUl  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  The  President  in  vetoing  this 
bill  sent  to  Congress  one  of  the  strongest 
veto  messages  that  I  have  heard. 

To  my  mind,  the  danger  of  Inflation  is 
the  most  serious  situation  that  confronts 
the  American  people  from  a  domestic 
standpoint.  I  can  remember,  as  I  stated 
in  the  House  on  Saturday,  coming  homo 
from  the  last  war  and  haVing  to  pay 
enormous  prices  for  the  common  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Each  person  can  remember 
what  sugar,  coffee,  bacon,  flour,  and  other 
supplies  cost  in  that  period  of  the  World 
War  and  following  It. 

Portunately.  in  this  war  there  has 
been  a  control  of  prices — while  mistakes 
may  have  been  made,  yet  the  American 
Government  and  the  American  people 
have  been  saved  from  these  abnormal 
conditions  due  to  the  wise  policy  of  the 
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•dministration.  Much  has  been  said  in 
the  papers  about  inflation.  Much  has 
boen  said  on  the  radio  about  inflation. 
Many  people  In  each  community  have 
been  discussing  this  subject.  Some  are 
asking  what  it  is— what  it  dees— and 
whether  we  are  already  having  a  taste 
of  inflation  and  can  expect  mor«  of  it. 

I  shall  answer  the  last  question  first. 
We  are  now  tasting  inflation  in  the  way 
that  a  small  boy  takes  the  first  bite  of 
a  green  apple.  And.  like  the  small  boy, 
If  we  eat  all  of  the  unripe  fruit  and  many 
more  like  it.  we  shall  be  a  very  sick 
country.  It  will  take  us  a  long  time  to 
recover. 

Before  I  give  you  a  definition  of  in- 
flation I  will  tell  you  how  it  works.  Its 
approach  Is  often  slow  and  insidious. 
The  victims  rarely  know  what  is  hap- 
pening until  the  damage  is  done.  But 
It  works  with  increasing  speed  and  ter- 
rible efficiency.  Once  set  in  motion,  like 
a  stampede  of  wild  cattle,  it  is  very  hard 
to  stop,  and  when  at  length  it  is  halted. 
It  leaves  behind  it  the  wreckage  of  hu- 
man lives  and  fortunes  that  may  take 
decades  to  repair. 

As  a  part  of  my  definition  of  inflation, 
therefore,  I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  force, 
a  force  In  motion,  and  that  this  move- 
ment Ls  one  marked  by  Increasing  ve- 
locity. That  Is,  the  effect  is  similar  to 
an  avalanche.  A  lump  of  snow  or  ice, 
at  an  elevation,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions is  dislodged  and  begins  to  roll 
down,  gathering  weight  and  momentum 
as  it  rolls  until,  perhaps,  it  overwhelms 
viUages  in  its  path  until  it  stops  at  the 
bottom — at  the  end  of  its  devastating 
Journey. 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  be- 
tween a  picture  of  an  avalanche  and  the 
effects  of  inflation.  An  avalanche  is 
pulled  downward  by  the  force  of  gravity. 
The  force  of  inflation  is  upward.  It 
pushes  everything  up.  Wages  go  up.  The 
prices  of  farm  products  go  up.  Farm 
land  values  go  up.  And  all  prices,  on 
which  are  based  the  cost  of  living,  go  up, 
too.  Unfortimately,  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  inflation  that  oost-of -living  prices  go 
up  much  faster  after  a  certain  period 
than  all  these  other  factors.  The  cost 
of  livinc  by  degrees  overtakes  and  passes 
wage  increases;  it  exceeds  the  rate  of 
rise  in  farm  land  values  and  In  prices 
received  by  farmers,  so  that  neither 
higher  wages  nor  higher  farm  prices  nor 
any  other  tonporary  advantages  that 
people  may  secure  through  selling  their 
products  or  services  at  a  better  than 
normal  figure  are  ever  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  cost  of  living  during  a  period 
of  Inflation.  It  becomes  a  race  in  which 
every  entry  seems  to  be  an  also-ran. 
Certain  classes  of  citisens  suffer  more 
acutely  than  others  during  Inflation,  but 
I  will  speak  of  them  later. 

To  many  of  us  Inflation  is  Just  an- 
other name  for  high  prices.  There  have 
been  periods  of  generally  high  prices 
without  inflation.  During  the  gold-rush 
days  in  the  Klondike,  eggs  at  one  time 
•old  for  a  dollar  apiece.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  gold  dust,  and  not  many 
eggs.    When  mor«  egga  got  to  Alaska, 


the  price  broke.  A  gold  rush  sets  up 
a  mild  form  of  inflation,  because  there 
Is  more  money  to  spend  than  goods  to 
spend  it  on,  but  the  effects  are  usually 
local  and  temporary.  A  wartime  infla- 
tion, on  a  Nation-wide  scale,  is  more 
than  a  gigantic  gold  rush;  it  becomes  a 
national  catastrophe.  A  small  stream 
in  a  flash  flood  may  do  considerable  local 
damage,  but  when  some  of  our  mighty 
Midwest  rivers  go  on  a  rampage  a  va.'t 
area  is  affected  and  the  economic  conse- 
quences affect  millions  of  people  remote 
from  the  scene  of  the  calamity.  That 
is  the  way  a  national  inflation  works. 

Inflation,  as  I  have  explained,  has  to 
do  with  the  upward  movement  of  the 
cost  of  living.  But  it  is  not  a  steady. 
gradual  rise.  It  gathers  force  and  speed 
until,  toward  the  end.  the  effect  may  be 
one  of  almost  explosive  violence;  that  is, 
the  prices  of  goods  and  services  sky- 
rocket, and,  like  a  spent  rocket,  when  the 
thing  is  all  over,  prices  plunge  downward 
abruptly,  values  collapse  within  a  short 
space  of  time. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  During 
the  last  war.  as  I  have  stated,  we  had 
an  inflation  that  started  about  1918.  It 
did  not  come  to  a  head,  however,  until 
1920.  when  the  war  was  all  over.  In 
May  1920  American  farmers  were  receiv- 
ing prices  for  farm  products  that  on  the 
average  were  244  percent  of  the  1909- 
1914  average — almost  2' 2  times  what 
they  had  got  in  peacetime.  Then  the 
bubble  broke,  and  1  year  later  their  re- 
ceipts were  only  slightly  above  the  prices 
they  got  in  the  pre-war  period.  But 
mark  this.  The  cost  of  living  was  still 
up.  It  had  reached  extravagant  heights, 
and  while  the  farmers'  income  was  more 
than  cut  in  half  within  1  year,  the  prices 
they  had  to  pay  for  living  and  for  pro- 
ducing fell  only  20  percent.  The  result 
was,  that  the  real  per  capita  income  of 
America's  farmers  in  1921,  what  they 
could  get  for  what  they  raised,  was  19 
percent  below  the  1913  level.  With  their 
1921  income  they  could  buy  only  a  little 
more  than  four-flfths  of  what  they  could 
afford  8  yesu-s  earlier. 

Putting  it  another  way,  we  can  meas- 
lu-e  what  happened  to  the  American 
farmer  during  the  last  war  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  the  average  farm.  At  the 
height  of  that  inflation,  in  1920.  our 
farms  were  worth,  on  paper,  quite  a  lot 
of  money.  Farm  land  was  considered 
very  valuable  because  of  the  returns  it 
yielded.  The  price  of  all  grains,  for  ex- 
ample, was  about  two  and  one-third 
times  the  pre-war  level  Cotton  was 
almost  two  and  one -half  its  normal  price. 
Meat  animals  had  more  than  doubled  in 
price.  The  resiilt  was  a  great  deal  of 
speculative  buying  and  selling  of  farms. 
While  the  wheat  boom  was  on.  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  grazing  sod  in 
the  West  were  turned  imder  and  sowed 
to  wheat.  The  notorious  Dust  Bowl 
came  about  from  plowing  up  that  prairie 
soil,  which  should  have  been  kept  as  dry 
pasture. 

Now,  in  1920  the  average  value  of  farm 
land  and  buildings  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  $10,284.  That  is  a  high  average, 
but  these  values,  you  understand,  were 


inflated  values.  They  were  not  Justifled 
on  the  basis  of  long-time  returns  from 
farms.  What  was  the  average  value  of 
American  farms  in  1935,  15  years  later? 
Just  about  $4,825.  or  less  than  half  of 
their  war-boom  values. 

Another  thing  happened  during  that 
inflation  which  was  bad  for  the  farmer. 
Under  the  temptation  of  high  prices  he 
went  into  debt.  Mortgage  loans,  espe- 
cially short-term  notes,  underwent  a  ter- 
rific expansion.  Down  payments  were 
relatively  small,  and  farmers,  flushed 
with  high  incomes,  piled  up  obligations 
without  meeting  them  out  of  cash  bal- 
ances. When  the  boom  collapsed,  the 
fcrmer  had  to  meet  his  obligations  or  see 
his  farm  foreclosed.  He  had  to  meet  his 
debts  with  money  that  would  not  stretch 
as  far  as  it  did  in  1920  because  of  his 
lowered  income.  In  short,  he  met  debts 
incurred  in  a  period  of  "cheap"  money 
witlxpayments  in  a  long  period  of  "dear" 
money. 

Twenty  years  after  1920  the  American 
farmer  was  still  paying  the  penalty  for 
the  inflation  spree.  In  the  single  dec- 
ade ending  in  1939  more  than  85,000 
farm  owners  lost  their  farms  under  fore- 
closures. As  for  the  farmer's  race  with 
the  cost  of  living,  it  was  not  until  1942 
that  the  average  of  farm  prices  reached 
parity  with  other  prices. 

Returning  to  the  present  inflationary 
trend,  we  must  ask  ourselves  why  we  are 
in  danger  of  experiencing  a  worse  infla- 
tion than  the  last  one  unless,  as  the 
President  warned  us,  we  "hold  the  line" 
on  every  side  of  the  domestic  economic 
front.  There  are  several  circimistances 
that  might  lead  to  extreme  inflation,  but 
the  main  one  is  the  increasing  lack  of 
balance  between  our  national  income 
and  the  quantity  of  goods  and  services 
that  we  can  spend  it  on. 

Briefly,  in  1939  the  gross  Individual 
incomes  of  all  American  citizens  totaled 
about  $71,000,000,000.  After  Pearl  Har- 
bor, as  our  war  industries  began  to 
spurt,  the  national  income  went  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Last  year  it  was  ap- 
proximately $116,000,000,000  and  this 
year  it  is  expected  to  pass  $140,000,000,- 
000,  or  about  twice  what  it  was  4  years 
ago.  Let  us  see  how  we  stand  on  con- 
sumer goods  and  services.  In  1939 
these  amounted  to  around  $72,500.000,- 
000 — plenty  for  the  money  we  had  to 
spend  on  them.  Two  years  later  their 
value  had  increased  by  about  $10,000,- 
000.000.  There  were  still  plenty  of  things 
to  spend  money  on.  In  1942,  however, 
we  began  to  discover  that  we  couldn't 
carry  on  a  war  of  this  magnitude  and 
enjoy  peacetime  luxuries,  gadgets,  and 
machines  using  essential  war  materials. 
We  had  to  stop  buying  new  automobiles, 
electric  refrigerators,  and  vacuum  clean- 
ers and  radios.  By  degrees  we  foimd 
hundreds  of  items  to  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  missing  from  store  shelves. 
Nevertheless,  our  inventories  of  civilian 
goods  were  so  large  that  there  was  still 
some  $82,000,000,000  worth  available. 
Today  we  are  spending  more  than 
$7,000,000,000  a  month  for  war— and 
although  this  money  is  going  into 
people's   pockets    through    wages    and 
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profits  it  goes  for  things  that  civilians 
can  use.  We  shall  be  lucky  if  we  have 
$80,000,000,000  in  civiUan  goods  and 
services. 

Under  normal  conditions  this  amount 
would  be  ample.    These  are  not  normal 
condition.';.    Millions  of  people  who  never 
had  much  money  to  spend  now  have  a 
comfortable  income.    And  they  want  to 
spend  that  money,  along  with  everyone 
else.       Unfortunately,     there     are    not 
enough  ways  to  use  up  our  enormous 
buying  power,  not  even  with  the  con- 
siderable taxes  we  are  now  paying.    In 
fact .  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  year 
the  people  of  the  United  States  could  pay 
all  their  taxes,  spend  $80,000,000,000  for 
available  goods  and  services,  and  still 
have  more  than  $40,000,000,000  left  over. 
That  excess  of  disposable  income  over 
consumer  goods  and  services  is  like  a 
huge  reservoir,  into  which  floodwaters 
are  pouring.    These  unused  billions  exert 
a  tremendous  pressure  against  the  price 
structure.     If  we  did  nothing  about  it. 
excess    consumer    money    bidding    for 
scarce  goods  would  force  prices  sky  high; 
wages  and  farm  values  would  follow  suit. 
We  would  have  a  first-rate,  large-scale 
inflation  on  our  hands. 

To  meet  this  menacing  situation,  the 
Government  has  taken  a  number  of 
measures.  We  have  rationing,  or  divid- 
ing up  scarce  goods  on  a  fair  and  equable 
basis.  Along  with  that,  we  have  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  price  controls. 
We  have  drained  off  some  of  the  surplus 
through  rather  heavy  taxes.  But  the 
Government  alone — no  government — 
could  halt  an  inflation  without  the  co- 
operation of  all  its  citizens. 

What  can  the  citizen  do  to  prevent  the 
bursting  of  the  inflation  dam? 

He  can  invest  every  cent  he  has  to 
spare  in  War  bonds.  This  not  only  drains 
off  excess  buying  power,  it  provides  a 
backlog  for  the  post-war  period.    War 
bonds  after  the  war  will  enable  us  to  buy 
many  things  we  cannot  get  now.  and 
they'will  be  better  things  in  every  way- 
more  modern  houses,  automobiles,  elec- 
tric household  machines,  and  the  like.    . 
The  citizen  can  also  pay  off  mortgages 
and  other  debts.    In  the  case  of  farmers 
this  is  very  important.    Farm  land  values 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past 
year  have  shown  a  disturbing  tendency 
to  increase  abnormally.   In  13  States  val- 
ues have  increased  from  20  to  24  percent. 
Fortunately,  these  average  Increases  have 
not  been  accompanied,  as  in  the  last  war. 
by  a  great   increase  in  mortgage  debt. 
On  the  contrary.  American  farmers  dur- 
ing the  past  year  paid  off  three  times  as 
much  mortgage  debt  as  they  had.  on  the 
average,   during    the    previous   3    years. 
This  is  a  healthy  sign.    Debt -paying  is 
a  brake  against  inflation.     Down  pay- 
ments on  recent  land  purchases  are  also 
reported  to  be  substantial,  as  a  rule,  and 
there  is  less  speculative  buying  than  dur- 
ing the  last  war. 

The  most  important  step  for  the  citizen 
to  take,  however,  is  the  hardest  one.  It 
is  hard  for  the  farmer,  for  the  business- 
man, for  the  wage  earner.    That  is,  to 


forego  special  privileges  that  lead  to  in- 
creases in  costs  or  prices. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  such  a  step  is 
necessary.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  living,  it  has  gone  up. 
although  not  as  rapidly  as  during  the  last 
war.  At  present  the  index  of  the  cost  of 
living  is  about  24  percent  above  that  of 
1939.  In  general,  the  farmer  at  present 
is  in  an  advantageous  position.  La.st 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  20  years,  the 
an'iual  average  of  farm  prices  reached 
parity  with  other  prices.  Since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  average 
of  farm  prices  has  risen  more  than  SO 
percent,  and  farm  income  by  about  80 
percent,  while  the  average  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers,  including  taxes  and  Interest, 
has  increased  about  25  percent. 

If.  however,  the  farmer  demands  more 
for  his  products,  and  the  laborer  demands 
more  for  his  work,  and  th?  businessman 
takes  larger  profits,  the  dizzy  wheel  of 
inflation  is  set  in  motion.  It  spins  faster 
and  faster,  until  all  of  us  are  caught  in 
the  mad  whirl,  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
halt  it. 

There  are  whole  classes  of  citizens  to 
whom  such  a  distortion  of  values  means 
extreme  hardship.  These  are  the  people 
with  fixed  incomes— teachers,  employees 
of  county,  city,  and  State  governments, 
those  who  have  Invested  their  savings  in 
insurance  or  other  stable  investments. 
For  the  rain  of  inflation  dollars  will  not 
increase  the  face  value  of  your  Insurance 
policy  by  a  single  dollar. 

We  have  taken  a  bite  of  the  green  ap- 
ple, a  24-percent  bite.  But  we  are  not 
small  boys  in  an  orchard.  We  are  men 
and  women  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  with  ruthless  enemies.  Millions 
of  our  young  men  are  risking  and  giving 
their  lives  to  preserve  the  freedoms  we 
have  cherished  since  1776.  We  must  as- 
sure those  millions  of  citizens  in  uniform 
that  we  at  home  have  not  permitted  the 
home  front  to  be  wrecked  by  the  most 
i  deadly  and  insidious  of  fifth  columns— 
i  inflation.  We  must  make  sure  that  our 
citizen  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  re- 
turn to  a  land  that  is  economically 
sound  and  whole. 

We  can  do  this  if  we  consider  that  the 
good  of  the  Nation  takes  precedence 
over  the  temporary  advantage  of  any 
one  class  of* citizens.  We  must  observe 
on  our  home  front  the  same  self-denial 
and  discipline  that  are  observed 
throughout  the  world  by  our  fighting 
men. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  one,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  us  who  are  Members  of 
Congress,  to  remember  that  while  our 
soldiers  are  fighting  on  many  fronts  in 
the  world  that  we  must  preserve  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  our  own  country.  We 
must  not  permit  the  farmers,  the  wage 
earners,  the  school  teachers,  the  pro- 
fessional men.  and  others  who  Uve  on 
wages  and  salaries  to  be  ruined  finan- 
cially. It  is  our  duty  to  prevent  inflation 
even  though  each  one  of  us  makes  a  sac- 
rifice for  this  purpose.  The  sacrifice 
that  we  make  is  small  compared  with 
what  our  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces  are  making. 
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or 


HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  include  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Times  Herald,  of  date 
July  4.  1943,  by  Helen  Essary,  which 
article  I  think  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress: 

I  had  a  ihrUUng  experience  one  evening  iMt 
week.  I  heard  America  talked  about  In  terma 
of  America. 

I  heard  America  talked  about — not  In 
terms  of  Tlmbuctoo  or  Shangri-La  but,  I  re- 
peat. In  terms  of  America.  When  I  amy 
"America"'  I  mean,  of  course,  "Tho  United 
States." 

It  was  not  only  a  thrUUng  experience.  It 
waa  an  unaccustomed  exi)erlence.  I  was  not 
the  only  member  of  the  little  after-dinner 
conversation  group  who  was  aware  of  the 
novelty  of  such  a  theme  In  this  globe-con- 
6CI0US  Nation. 

Each  of  us  there  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  yet  each  of  us  was  starUed  to  he«r 
the  present  and  future  of  his  own  natlv* 
land  selfishly  put  above  the  present  and 
future  of  all  far-away  and  nearby  countries. 
When  we  began  to  reallxe  that,  we  wer« 
indeed  startled  at  such  unfamiliar  doctrine. 
We  were  embarassed  tJiat  we  were  startled. 
Suddenly  we  knew  that  xmwlttlngly,  Uk« 
many  Americaiis.  we  had  been  setting  ottf 
minds  on  strange  gods  and  strange  goals. 

Stupid  business  we  had  been  engaged  ln« 
we  thought  with  one  accord,  lor  here  la 
America,  In  this  great  powerful  country  that 
Is  our  own,  are  the  gods  and  the  goals,  the 
promised  land  of  most  of  clvllleed  mankind. 
The  man  who  was  selling  us  America  wa4 
not  a  native  American.  He  was  a  naturalized 
American.  He  was  a  Nordic  born  In  one 
of  the  now  occupied  countries.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  many  years  ago  as  an  Im- 
migrant boy  of  14. 

He  had  sailed  away  from  an  old  land  where 
life  had  little  promise  for  the  underdog.  He 
had  made  his  way  up.  doggedly,  advenur- 
Ingly,  In  this  New  World.  He  had  fought 
through  the  hard  days  with  no  assets  but 
strength  of  purpose  and  strength  of  body. 
He  had  come  through  the  struggle  tough 
and  still  fighting,  with  mind  uncluttered  with 
benevolent  thoughts  about  helping  the  entire 
I    world. 

I  His  creed — he  told  us  again  and  again— 
I  was  America  first,  now,  after  the  war,  and 
I    always. 

I  "Why  should  any  American  worry  long 
i  over  the  comfort  of  tny  country  but  his 
own?"  this  forthright  fellow  demanded. 
"Who  Is  Interested  In  us  except  as  a  source 
of  supply?  Why  do  we  fool  ourselves  with 
all  this  nonsense  at>out  love  between  nations? 
"Why  do  we  continue  to  give  and  give  and 
give?  Is  It  because  we  want  other  people 
to  live  our  way?  Will  we  ever  stop  med- 
dling? Don't  we  know  we  can't  afford  to  be 
missionaries  forever?" 

"I  tell  you  there  has  got  to  be  an  end  to 
this  squandering,"  he  added.  "We've  got 
the  greatest  of  all  countries  but  we  can't 
hand  out  our  children's  resources  the  way  we 
are  doing.  What  we  need  to  do  and  do 
at  once  Is  to  be  conscious  first  and  last  and 
all  the  time  of  America.     And  be  conscioxis 
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of  It  without  apology  or  nplanatlon.    What 
we  need  Is  paaalonate  loyalty  to  America. 

•Why  are  Stalin,  ChnrchlU  and  Hitler  such 
leaders  In  their  own  countries?"  asked  the 
one-time  Immigrant  now  turned  crusader. 
He  had  an  answer  before  any  of  his  listeners 
could  find  a  sentence.  It  was  because  Stalin 
was  a  thousand  percent  Russian.  Churchill 
was  forever  and  completely  a  Briton.  Hitler 
had  hlB  mind  on  Germany.  Yet  many  of  us 
In  this  country  are  In  danger  of  forgetting 
the  inierests  of  America  In  our  teal  to  help 
the  entire  world. 

"Tou  can't  keep  this  up,"  he  declared. 
•TTou've  got  to  put  a  limit  somewhere  or  you 
will  drain  the  country  dry.  Say  you  will  stop 
at  a  debt  of  t500,(XX).000.000.  And  aee  that 
you  do  step  there.  This  country  Is  so  rich  In 
resources.  In  energy  and  In  the  character  of 
the  people  that  1500.000,000,000  can  be  car- 
ried through  without  hardship  to  anybody, 
providing,  of  course,  that  you  let  It  go  no 
fxirther." 

"Providing  also  that  Industry  will  give 
)obs  to  the  12.000.000  fighting  men  and  the 
ao.000.000  in  war  planu  who  will  be  stranded 
when  peace  comes,"  one  of  the  group  re- 
Biarked. 

Our  100-percent  American  had  an  answer 
for  this.  too.  He  was  an  industrialist  himself, 
be  eiq>Ulned.  He  was  enlarging  his  plant  to 
take  In  thousands  of  workers  after  the  war. 
Bverybody  had  to  put  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
of  recoDstruetlon.  he  said,  and  everybody 
would.  If  there  was  cerUlnty  that  thla  NaUon 
vould  grow  up  and  stop  loving  the  universe 
at  the  risk  of  Its  own  salvation. 

"What  are  we  doing  with  the  Old  World 
•till  hanging  around  our  neeks?^  demanded 
the  former  immigrant.  "I  am  proud  of  the 
country  In  which  I  was  born.  But  I  am 
prouder  of  the  country  that  gave  me  a  chance 
to  succeed  and  can  still  give  every  xdmu  m 
chance  to  sticoeed  U  he  will  work. 

"After  this  war  we've  got  to  let  those  old 
countries,  big  and  little  ones,  too,  fight  their 
way  alone.  We  cant  have  them  all  pulling 
and  nagging  at  tis. 

"Our  reeponslblllty  Is  to  otir  own  people. 
The  only  talk  we  ought  to  have  with  any 
nation  is  the  talk  of  trade.  Mot  pretty,  phil- 
anthropic trade,  but  the  kind  of  trade  by 
vhlch,  for  example,  I  would  sell  an  auto- 
mobile to  Sngland  at  not  only  a  profit  on 
what  it  coat  me  but  at  a  profit  greater  than 
the  cltiaen  of  any  other  nation  could  make. 

"If  England,  or  any  other  country,  can 
manage  to  cell  us  something  at  a  profit  to 
berself.  all  right,  let  her.  But  for  heaven's 
•ake.  at  the  end  of  this  war  let's  stop  being 
mawkish.  We've  got  to  show  we're  made  of 
the  same  stulT  as  the  pioneers  who  built  the 
grandest  coimtry  on  earth." 

Talk  to  make  you  think,  isnt  it?  I  pass 
tt  on  to  you. 


Balkley  Telefraph  Trail  Jonmal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

raOJCGATK  nOM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  5.  1943 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  present  herewith  a  copy 
of  the  remarks  made  by  Col.  K.  B.  Bush, 
Chief  of  Staff.  Northwest  Ser\ice  Com- 
mand, in  presenting  the  Bulk!cy  Tele- 
graph Trail  Journal  to  the  Alaska  Ter- 
ritorial Museum  at  Juneau,  Alaska,  on 
June  18.  1943.  Colonel  Bu5h  is  not  only 
an  et^lneer  of  great  ability,  but  is  pos- 


sesssed  of  the  vision  and  foresight  so 
valuable  for  the  development  of  a 
frontier. 

Governor  Gruenlng.  Secretary  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Kelthahn.  my  friends  of  Juneau:  We  of  the 
Northwest  Service  Ckjmmand  have  been  fa- 
vored with  so  many  kindnesses  by  the  people 
of  Alaska  In  general  and  you  of  Juneau  In 
particular  that  it  Is  a  pleasant  duty  for  us  to 
come  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Northwest  Service  Com- 
mand to  present  the  Bulkley  Telegraph  Trail 
Journal  to  yotu*  Territorial  Museum  and  to 
the  chief  executive  of  Alaska. 

And  In  making  this  presentation  I  like  to 
think  that  Colonel  Bulkley  and  bis  heroic 
followers  wculd  consider  It  especially  appro- 
priate. Much  of  their  adventurous  explora- 
tion took  place  in  the  lefty  and  imposing 
mountains  which  guard  this  community. 
Their  wilderness  trek  led  them  both  up  the 
Inside  Passage  by  naval  craft  and  through 
the  Coastal  Range  on  foot.  And  their  chart- 
ing of  the  far-flung  fastnesses  of  Russian 
America,  as  Alaska  then  was  called,  resulted 
directly  In  1867  in  the  purchase  of  this  vast 
land  from  the  Imperial  Russian  Government 
by  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Stewart  for 
$7,200,000.  In  fact,  the  map  folded  In  the 
back  of  the  Journal  that  I  bring  today  is  a 
photostatic  copy  of  Colonel  Bulkleys  map 
which  lay  on  Secretary  Seward's  desk  when 
he  completed  that  historic  and  momentous 
transaction  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

So  it  Is  highly  fitting  that  a  copy  of  the 
frontier  colonel's  Journal  and  letters  should 
oome  at  last  to  the  capital  of  the  Territory 
which  he  was  so  Influential  in  adding  to  the 
domain  of  the  United  States. 
.  In  recent  months  we  have  had  the  honor 
to  present  copies  of  this  document  to  many 
distinguished  persons.  At  Ottawa  in  Febru- 
ary Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  O'Connor,  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Northwest  Service  Com- 
mand, presented  one  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment's archives  through  the  Right  Hon- 
orable W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Dominion.  On  that  occasion — an  oc- 
casion which  wlU  ever  be  remembered  by 
thcs3  of  lis  prlvUeged  to  participate — Gen- 
eral O'Connor  declared: 

"I  have  brought  with  me  another  token  of 
Canadian-American  friendship.  Nearly  eight 
decades  ago  far-sighted  men  in  our  two  lands 
dreamed  of  a  route  northwestward  across  our 
continent  toward  Asia.  This  was  the  Tele- 
graph Trail,  an  expedition  which  was  to  string 
telegraph  wires  through  British  Columbia, 
through  Alaska,  and  Into  Siberia  and  Europe. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  expeditions  ever  to 
explore  the  Immense  and  scenic  mcuntam 
wilderness  of  northwestern  America. 

"President  Lincoln  authorized  American 
participation  In  the  undertifking.  Queen 
Victoria  granted  a  right-of-way  through 
British  Columbia.  The  Russians  built  a  line 
7,000  miles  across  Siberia  to  Join  our  cfforis. 

"Recently  we  have  found  the  criminal  jour- 
nal kept  by  Col.  Charles  S.  Bulkley  of  the 
United  States  Army  Engineers  when  he  led 
that  historic  adventure.  It  has  been  photo- 
stated by  our  War  Department,  and  I  nm 
pleased  to  have  a  copy  with  me  today  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Prime  Minister.  I  am  sure  it 
wlU  claim  a  merited  place  in  Canadian  ar- 
chives. 

"The  Bulkley  Journal  underscore.*;  only  one 
phase  of  the  historic  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  friendshp 
has  made  possible  in  North  America  the 
longest  unfortified-  t>cundary  In  the  world. 
Some  day  our  alliance  in  this  war  will  aiso 
be  a  part  of  the  history  cf  our  two  lands. 
And  I  feel  sure  that  the  construction  cf  the 
Alaskan  Military  Highway,  a  project  ef  great 
Importance  in  both  war  and  pecce,  will  be 
one  of  the  brightest  chapters." 

I  am  certain  all  of  ycu  will  be  interested 
in  the  very  descriptive  and  succinct  letter 
with  which  the  Prime  Minister,  fn  turn,  sent 


the  Journal  to  the  ofBcial  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Archives. 

I  shall  read  It  in  full: 

Ottawa,  February  20,  1943. 
MaJ  GusTAVE  Lanctot,  K.  C, 
Domain    Archivist, 
Public  Archives, 

Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Dear  Majob  Lai«ctot:  I  am  sending  here- 
with, for  deposit  in  the  public  archives,  the 
accompanying  volume  Journal  and  Letters  of 
Colonel  C,  S.  Bulkley.  United  States  Army. 
Telegraph  Trail  1865-1867. 

This  volume  was  presented  to  me  this 
morning  by  Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  O'Connor, 
United  States  Army,  under  whose  command 
the  Canada-Alaska  Highway  was  built.  It 
contains  a  record  of  the  Telegraph  TraU  ex- 
pedition which  was  designed  to  Join  wire 
communicptions  with  Europe  through  Si- 
beria and  Russia. 

President  Lincoln  authorized  American 
participation  in  the  undertaking:  Queen  Vic- 
toria granted  right  of  way  through  British 
Columbia:  and  the  Russians  built  a  line  7,000 
miles  across  Siberia  as  their  contritnition. 

General  O'Connor  informs  me  that  his  aide, 
Lt.  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  finding  the  original  manuscripts  and 
notes  of  Colonel  Bulkley's  expedition,  w'nlch 
are  here  reproduced  In  photostatic  form. 

In  view  of  the  historic  value  of  this  book 
and  its  relation  to  early  developments  In 
British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  Territory,  I 
stated  to  General  O'Connor  that  I  was  pleased 
to  accept  the  volume  as  a  gift  to  the  people 
of  Canada  and  as  a  token  of  friendship  sent 
on  a  notable  occasion  to  Canada  from  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  with  this  thought  that  I  am  now 
sending  the  Journal  and  Letters  of  Colonel 
Bulkley  to  the  public  archives. 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.  L.  MacKxmzzk  Kino. 

In  addition  to  this  very  timely  Interna- 
tional ceremony.  General  O'Coimor  has  pre- 
sented copies  to  Henbt  A.  Wallace,  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  to  a  man 
well  known  to  all  of  you,  Anthony  J.  Dimond, 
Alaska's  veteran  Delegate  In  Congress.  Next 
month.  General  O'Connor  will  present  copies 
to  the  Alberta  Provincial  Library  at  Edmon- 
ton and  to  E.  C.  Manning,  the  Premier  of 
Alberta,  and  in  September  to  the  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  Public  Library,  and  John 
Hart,  Premier  of  British  Columbia,  at  an  occa- 
sion being  arranged  by  M.  E.  Nichols,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Vancouver  Daily  Prov- 
ince, and  other  prominent  citizens  of  that 
city. 

Thiw  WlU  the  record  of  Colonel  Bulkley's 
valiant  exploration  be  made  available  to  the 
men  and  women  who  live  In  that  section  of 
the  North  American  Continent  which  he  and 
his  fellow  argonauts  explored.  Congressman 
Homer  D.  Angeix,  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  has 
referred  to  the  Telegraph  Trail  Expedition  as 
"a  stupendous  undertaking  and  a  project  cf 
vision  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  our  pio- 
neer ancestors  to  bring  Into  closer  relation- 
ship this  continent  and  the  Old  World."  He 
also  has  pointed  out  that  the  story  of  the 
trek  is  of  "great  interest  now  in  view  of  the 
succssful  completion  cf  the  Alaskan  Mili- 
tary H.ghway  connecting  continental  United 
States  and  our  Alaskan  possessions." 

This  is  th3  fact  which  makes  Colonel  Buck- 
ley's pioneer  exploit  of  such  special  signifi- 
cance to  us  cf  the  Northwest  Service  Com- 
mand. We  are  rerponslble  for  the  construc- 
tion. m.Tirtenance.  and  operation  of  the 
Ala.ska  Military  Highway.  Colonel  Bulkley 
and  h:s  fellow  frontiersmen  planned  the  first 
link  cf  iiny  sort  by  land  between  Alaska  and 
th.?  interior  cf  the  continent.  In  a  very 
direct  way,  the  record  of  the  Telegraph  Trail 
is  the  legacy  of  thore  American  soldiers  v.ho 
In  less  than  a  year  hewed  through  forests 
and  mcun tains  to  enable  the  first  men  ever 
to  travel  overland  from  the  United  States  to 
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Alaska  to  arrive  in  Fairbanks  one  cold  morn- 
ing last  November. 

The  attempt  made  in  1865  to  extend  a  tele- 
graph line  from  the  United  States  to  Europe, 
via  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Siberia, 
presaged  other  events  besides  the  present 
highway.  It  forecast,  as  Prime  Minister  King 
tofd  us  in  February,  the  mighty  alliance 
of  America,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Just  as  the 
Telegraph  Trail  was  a  Joint  undertaking  of 
the  United  States.  Russia,  and  Great  Britain, 
so  is  the  conflict  In  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged a  common  task  that  those  uncon- 
querable pecpk'S  will  conclude  victoriously. 

The  Telegraph  Trail  was  an  elTcrt  to  bind 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  across 
the  Arctic  roof  of  the  world  And  only  last 
werk  in  Toronto,  James  A.  MacKinnon,  Ca- 
nadian Minister  of  Triide.  declared  that  the 
AlPFka  Militarv  Highway  will  "evcntuar.y  lend 
into  A?ifitic  Russia  and  the  Orient  itself." 
Nearly  eight  d'.cades  later,  we  are  f(  llnwir.g 
C.lonel  Bulkley's  trail-blazing  march  through 
the  Northland. 

Part  of  Colonel  Bulkley's  Journal  is  the 
man  he  used.  It  is  listed  in  the  Icdg-r  as 
"Map  of  Russian  America,  or  Alaska  T-rri- 
tory  compiled  from  charts  and  surveys  of 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Expedition,  Charles 
S  Bulkley,  engineer  in  chief."  On  the  map 
app-ar  many  places  easily  reccgnizable  in 
Ala'^ka  today,  even  thouch  the  spelling  has 
sightly  chaneed:  Fort  Kadiak.  Fort  SiVka, 
Fort  Wrangell"  Fort  Youkon.  Behring  Strait, 
Kodiak  Island,  Bristol  Bay,  M.unt  Fair- 
weather. 

The  Lewes  River,  on  which  Is  located 
Whitehorsc  one  of  the  main  bases  on  the 
Alaskan  Military  Highway,  appears  as  the 
Lewis  River  on  Colonel  Bulkleys  map.  The 
Andreanof  Islands  appear  as  the  AndreanofT- 
Bki  Islands.  But  most  points  are  instantly 
familiar  to  Alaskans:  for  example,  the  St. 
Ellas  Mountains,  Oumnak  Island,  Norton 
Sound.  Cook's  Inlet,  and  the  Taku  River. 

The  Telegraph  Trail  did  not  accomplish  its 
mlsison,  because  an  easier  route  for  wires  to 
Europe  had  been  found.  Yet  it  played  a  vital 
role  In  America's  acquisition  of  Alaska,  a 
step  of  immeasurable  historic  significance, 
particularly    in    the   light    of    contemporary 

events.  ^     ,^, 

"Whenever   I  think  we  have   difficulties, 
Bavs  General  O'Connor,  "I  can  thumb  through 
the  Journal  kept  by  Colonel  Bulkley  and  see 
the     practically     Insurmountable     obstacles 
v.hich  he  and  his  men  subdued." 

The  Alaska  Territorial  Museum,  where  this 
record  will  be  held  in  safekeeping  for  all  the 
people  of  Alaska,  Is  an  appropriate  trustee 
for  such  a  document.  This  museum  was 
established  by  act  of  Congress  in  1900.  It 
contains  samples  of  E.^klmo  stone  work  that 
are  m.ore  than  7  centuries  eld.  Here  are  kept 
the  blankets,  pelts,  beaded  skins,  and  totem 
poles  which  reveal  the  handicraft  and  cul- 
ture of  Alaska's  original  inhabitants,  the 
Indians.  Under  Mr.  Kelthahn  and  his  asso- 
ciates the  museum  has  been  enlarged  and 
enriched  as  a  repository  of  the  symbols  and 
skill  of  the  people  of  Alaska.  Colonel  Bulk- 
ley's  Journal  will  find  a  welcome  niche  In  this 
Institution,  I  am  sure.  Its  pcs^esslcn,  too, 
by  the  Governor  of  A^.ska  will  also  be  a 
token  of  the  resolute  place  which  the  feat  of 
the  Telegraph  Trail  occupies  in  Alaskan  his- 
tory. 

In  presenting  this  document  I  again  say 
that  we  of  the  American  Army  do  so  with 
profound  gratitude  for  the  cooperation  and 
hospitality  we  have  received  from  the  fine 
people  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  Never 
could  newcomers  have  been  welcomed  more 
wholeheartedly.  On  behalf  of  General  O'Con- 
nor and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  North- 
west Service  Command,  I  give  to  the  Alaska 
Territorial  Museimi   and   to  you,   Governor 


Gruenlng,  copies  of  the  Journal  which 
Colonel  Bulkley  and  his  followers  kept  in 
1866  and  1867  when  these  granite  mountains 
and  Inland  waters  were  first  explored  by 
Americans. 


Ernest  Lindley  Discusses  American  For- 
eign Policy  After  the  War 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  following  article 
by  Ernest  Lindley.  This  column  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  and  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States  on  June  20.  1943. 

Foreign  Policy 
(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

Washington,  June  20.— The  Fulbright  res- 
olution approved  unanimously  by  the  Hcuse 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  goes  directly  to 
the  heart  of  the  question  about  American 
foreign  policy  alter  the  war.  It  carries  no 
excess  baggage.  It  contains  no  clause  which 
Invites  argument  over  ways  and  means  and 
other  details.  It  asks  only  that  Congress  ex- 
press itself  "as  favoring  the  creation  cf  ap- 
propriate International  machinery  with  power 
adequate  to  establish  and  to  maintain  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  as  favoring  participation  by  the 
United  States  therein." 

As  a  declaration  o-  intention  this  is  ade- 
quate. This  Congress  cannot  bind  Its  suc- 
cessors. It  cannot  commit  Itself  to  take  any 
particular  action  in  the  future  en  concrete 
proposals.  In  a  resolution  of  this  sort  It  can 
only  express  its  general  sentiment. 

The  need  for  such  a  declaration  was  un- 
derstood by  the  four  senatorial  authors  cf  the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hlll  resolution,  and  by 
the  authors  of  sundry  other  resolutions  now 
reposing  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Many  of  our  allies  fear  that  we 
win  retrace  the  trail  toward  isolation  which 
we  took  alter  the  First  World  War.  None  of 
them  can  be  sure  that  we  won't.  Without 
our  participation  there  can  be  no  world-wide 
system  of  security.  For  the  present,  most  of 
our  allies  are  proceeding  tentatively  on  the 
assumption  that  we  will  take  our  part  In  en- 
forcing the  peace.  But.  until  our  course  is 
clear,  they  must  keep  the  door  open  for  al- 
ternative arrangements. 

INFLUENCI  WEAKENED 

The  effect  of  this  situation  Is  to  weaken  the 
Influence  of  the  United  States.  If  the  un- 
certainty Is  allowed  to  continue  too  long,  we 
may  find  both  that  the  opportunity  to  or- 
ganize an  enduring  peace  has  been  lost  and 
that  our  more  narrow  national  interests  have 
suffered.  If  the  world  believes  that  we  In- 
tend to  pull  our  full  weight,  it  wiU  pay  more- 
attention  to  our  views  and  interests  now. 
It  knows  that  the  Senate  was  responsible  for 
rejecting  the  League  of  Nations.  It  knows 
that  the  present  Congress  is  running  over 
with  antagonism  to  the  President.  This  op- 
position has  been  shown  principally  to  home- 
front  policies — although  some  of  them  are 
closely  related  to  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  war  is  prosecuted.  But  many  outside 
observers  feel  that  this  is  only  «  sign  of  a 


swing  of  the  political  pendulum  which  will 
produce  another  Harding  and  a  Congress  to 
match. 

If  a  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
really  are  resolved  to  do  their  utmost  to 
preserve  the  fruits  of  this  victory,  once  it 
has  been  won.  the  sooner  the  rest  of  the  world 
knows  It,  the  better  for  us.  An  agreement 
on  the  essentials  of  national  policy  which 
would  stand  above  party,  as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  come  to  stand  above  party,  would 
be  of  Immeasurable  benefit.  The  prompt 
passage  of  a  resolution  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  both  parties  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  would  amount.  If  not  to  an  agree- 
ment, at  least  to  solid  evidence  that  an  agree- 
ment can  and  will  be  reached. 

A  resolution  which  touched  off  a  prolonged 
and  bitter  debate  or  could  not  command  the 
support  of  a  substantial  majority  of  both 
parties  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  worse 
than  no  resolution  at  all.  A  prolonged  de- 
bate or  a  fairly  close  vote  would  only  confirm 
the  fears  of  our  allies.  It  would  weaken  and 
pa^^sibly  even  disrupt  the  present  alliance  be- 
fore  the  war  has  been  won — which,  in  turn, 
might  mean  that  the  war  could  not  be  won. 

TOO   DETAIl-ED 

The  trouble  with  the  "B2  H2"  resolution  Is 
that  it  Is  too  detailed.  It  contains  more 
than  one  point  as  to  which  even  thorough- 
going fctippcrtcrs  of  International  collabora- 
tion disagree.  It  proposes,  among  other 
things,  the  creation  of  an  international  po- 
lice force  What  is  an  international  police 
force?  The  authors  apparently  had  in  mind 
a  small  international  constabulary  to  whictx 
the  victorious  nations  would  assign  forces. 
But  In  some  minds  this  clause  awakens  the 
fear  that  most  of  our  Navy,  Army,  and  Air 
Force  would  be  turned  over  to  the  command 
of  an  International  body.  The  creation  of 
any  kind  of  International  police  force  apart 
from  the  national  forces  of  the  vlctorlovn 
powers  is  not  essential  to  the  enforcement 
of  peace.  If  the  victors,  especially  the  three 
great  military  powers,  Russia,  Britain,  and 
the  United  States,  are  determined  to  enforce 
the  peace,  they  can  enforce  it.  If  they  dis- 
arm our  present  enemies  and  keep  them  dis- 
armed no  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
now  visible  could  challenge  the  Big  Three  M 
long  as  they  stuck  together. 

The  central  question  is  whether  we  ar« 
willing  to  commit  ourselves  to  use  of  th« 
armed  power  of  the  United  States  In  col- 
laboration with  that  of  our  allies  to  enforce 
the  peace.  That  is  the  simple  but  vital 
question  posed  by  the  Fulbright  resolution. 
By  implication,  the  Fulbright  resolutloa 
has  two  other  merits.  As  Representative 
Fulbright  himself  said.  It  recognizes  that 
the  details  of  arrangements  with  other  na- 
tions should  be  worked  out  by  the  Execu- 
tive. He  must  come  back  to  Congress  for 
support  of  certain  of  these  arrangements— 
although  not  necessarily  all  of  them.  In  his 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  he  will  be  guided 
to  some  extent  by  his  appraisal  of  publio 
opinion  and  the  general  views  of  Congress. 
And  he  must  come  back  to  Congress  for  ap- 
proval, or  support,  of  certain  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  he  makes — although  not  neces- 
sarily all  of  them.  The  Fulbright  resolution 
does  not  encroach  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Executive  by  venturing  to  tell  him  exactly 
how  he  shall  proceed. 

HOUSE   HAS   PAIT 

Also  It  recognizes,  by  implication,  that  the 
lower  House  has  a  part  to  pay  in  the  forma- 
tion and  ratification  of  foreign  policy.  The 
ratification  of  treaties  Is  the  constitutional 
duty  of  the  Senate.  But  in  the  voting  of  ap- 
propriations and  of  various  authorizatlona 
related  to  the  size  and  dlspoeitlon  of  our 
armed  forces  the  House  enjoys  equal  author- 
ity with  the  Senate,    Moreover,  agreementa 
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and  resolutions  which  practically  arc  aa  effec- 
tive aa  moat  treaties  have  been  adopted  In  the 
past  by  a  majority  Tote  of  both  Houses.  In 
all  probability  this  method  will  b«  used  more 
freqxMntly  In  the  future,  since  the  treaty  rati- 
fying power  has  placed  a  troublesome  dispro- 
portion of  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  mi- 
nority of  the  Senate. 

However,  to  allay  doubts  about  future 
American  policy,  the  Pulbrlght  resolution,  or 
any  like  It,  would  have  to  pass  by  more  than 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  House,  and 
preferably  with  the  support  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  Republicans  In  each  House.  It 
should  not  be  brought  to  a  vote  until  thor- 
ough canvass  has  revealed  whether  approval 
to  this  degree  Is  assured.  The  unanimous 
action  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, however,  holds  the  promise  that  such  an 
agreement,  reached  first  behind  the  scenes 
and  then  underwritten  by  a  formal  vote,  is 
within  ths  bounds  of  poaslbility. 


Post-war  Acrecments  Can  and  Should  Be 
Made  in  a  Form  Reqoirins  Only  the 
Approval  of  a  Majority  in  Both  Houses 
•f  G>Bfress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

or  wssT  vncnru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  5.  1943 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  an  article  by  Walter  Llppmann, 
appearing  in  his  column  Today  and  To- 
morrow in  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
5.  1943. 

The  power  of  a  minority  in  one  house 
of  the  Congress  to  veto  treaties  is.  as  Mr. 
Llppmann  says,  as  formidable  as  ever. 
For  many  years  in  the  past  this  power 
has  been  frequently  and,  on  some  occa- 
sions, disastrously  exercised.  As  we  look 
today  upon  the  shadows  of  coming  events, 
the  thought  must  come  to  all  of  us  that 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  now  threat- 
ening the  world's  dream  of  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  lies  In  the  insistence  of  a 
minority  in  one  body  of  Congress  upon 
this  right  to  nullify  treaties. 

That  our  established  procedure  for  the 
ratification  of  treaties  is  violative  of  the 
democratic  principle  of  majority  rule  is 
not  subject  to  argument.  That  we  can 
return  to  the  principle  of  majority  rule 
by  adopting  a  different  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  the  suggestion  offered  by  Mr. 
Llppmann  in  the  following  article: 

WHAT  Dm  THX  TBST  PIOVKT 

Since  the  action  of  Congress  in  extending 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  regarded 
as  a  test  of  post-war  policy,  what  did  the 
test  show? 

Primarily,  it  seems  to  me,  the  test  has 
shown  that  the  procedure  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  treaties 
la  still,  as  It  has  t>een  throughout  American 
history,  almost  unworluble.  But  the  test  has 
also  shown  that  the  more  democratic  pro- 
cedure of  ratifying  agreements  by  majority 
vote  of  both  Housea  la  workable. 

It  Is  true  that  the  fLial  vote  In  the  Sezuite 
was  60  to  23.  or  better  than  two-thirda. 
But  the  Danaher,  O'Mahoney,  Moloney,  and 


Reed  amendments  were  rejected  by  majori- 
ties of  less  than  two-thirds.  So  the  test  is  a 
clear  demonstration  that  the  power  of  a 
minority  of  one  House  to  veto  treaties  Is  as 
formidable  as  e^er,  and  that  the  remedy  Is 
to  place  our  reliance  on  the  principle  of 
majority  rule  by  Congress  as  a  whole. 

No  constitutional  amendment  is  needed. 
For  the  resort  to  majority  rule  in  Interna- 
tional affairs  Is  founded  on  ancient  and  am- 
ple precedent.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been 
Impossible  tr  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
United  States  if  international  engagements 
had  always  been  placed  at  the  meicy  of 
one-third  of  the  Senate 

Under  the  agreements  ;de  with  Canada 
In  1816  and  1817  there  has  been  disarmament 
on  the  Great  Lakes  for  more  than  a  century. 
These  agreements  were  made  originally  not  by 
a  treaty  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
but  by  the  President  under  authorization  of 
an  ordinary  act  of  Congress.  This  agreement 
has  been  one  of  the  most  beneficial  and  last- 
ing in  otir  history. 

The  treaty  by  which  Texas  was  annexed  to 
the  Union  was  signed  in  April  1844  by  Cal- 
hoim.  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the 
Texan  representatives.  Van  Zandt  and  Hen- 
derson. In  June  the  Senate  rejected  the 
treaty  by  a  vote  of  16  ayes  and  35  noes.  The 
administration  then  decided  to  act  by  means 
of  a  joint  resolution  of  both  Houses.  "This 
mode  of  effecting  It,"  said  Calhoun,  "will  have 
the  advantage  of  requiring  only  a  majority  of 
the  two  Houses.  Instead  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate."  In  December  the  Joint  resolution 
was  adopted  In  the  House,  132  to  76,  and  in 
the  Senate.  27  to  25.  Thus,  we  see  that  Texas 
could  not  have  been  admitted  to  the  Union 
If  the  question  had  been  left  to  a  treaty  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate. 

Nor  could  the  United  States  have  acquired 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  President  McKinley 
submitted  two  treaties  of  annexation  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  would  not  act  on  either 
of  them.  Finally  the  President  got  a  joint 
resolution  of  both  Houses  on  July  7,  1898. 
We  were  then  at  war  with  Spain  in  the  Pacific 
as  well  as  in  the  Atlantic.  Yet  in  the  Senate 
the  vote  was  only  42  to  21 — a  comfc.table 
majority,  but  even  under  these  exceptional 
conditions  only  exactly  a  two-thirds  majority. 

The  Samoan  Islands,  now  of  such  critical 
importance  to  us  in  the  war  with  Japan,  were 
acquired  by  the  presidential  action  of  the 
first  Roosevelt  In  1902  and  1904.  Twenty-five 
years  later  Congress  gave  its  approval  by  jomt 
resolution. 

It  la  weU  worth  noting,  too,  that  naval 
stations  In  Cuba  were  acquired  by  executive 
agreements  in  1905.  The  authority  to  do 
this  came  from  an  appropriations  act  of 
1901. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  our  greatest  foreign 
policies  have  not  been  founded  on  treaties 
submitted  to  the  Senate  or  shaped  by  them. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  announced  to  Con- 
gress. Our  Chinese  policy  of  the  Open  Door, 
and  our  various  arrangements  with  Japan. 
such  as  the  Root-Takahlra  and  the  Lareing- 
Ishll  agreements,  have  had  gieater  effect 
than  formal  treaties.  But  they  were  not 
treaties,  and  were  not  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  a  filibuster  by  one-third  of  one  house  of 
Congress. 

Experience  has  shown,  therefore,  how  right 
was  Washington  when  he  said  1  month  after 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  that  the  evil, 
when  "one  of  the  three  is  to  have  a  negative 
control  over  the  other  two  •  •  •  will 
Infallibly  work  Its  own  cure."  The  cure  has 
been  the  Executive  agreement,  ratified  usually 
by  majorities  of  both  Houses. 

Otherwise,  we  should  always  be,  as  we  have 
much  too  often  been,  the  victims  of  the  con- 
ditions which  Alexander  Hamilton  described 
when  he  said  of  the  two-thirds  rule  that  "its 
real  operation  Is  to  embarrass  the  adminis- 
tration, to  destroy  the  energy  cf  the  Govern- 


ment, and  to  substitute  the  pleasure,  caprice, 

or  artifices  of  an  Insignificant,  tiubulent,  or 
corrupt  junto,  to  the  regular  deliberations 
and  decisions  of  a  respectable  majority." 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  test 
to  which  Congress  has  just  been  put  is  that 
the  post-war  agreements  should  be  developed 
in  the  form  not  of  treaties,  but  of  measures 
which  depend  upon  a  respectable  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  An  obstructionist 
Senator  who  wants  to  complain  about  that 
will  have  a  hard  time  persuading  his  col- 
leagues, even  more  the  people  as  a  whole, 
that  he  has  a  good  case. 


Oar  Conntry  Comet  First 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    U3UISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  letters  asking 
me  to  explain  my  vote  for  the  Smith- 
Connally  antistrike  bill,  which  was  re- 
cently passed  over  the  President's  veto. 
I  am  not  defending  my  position,  as  my 
action  needs  no  defense.  My  vote  was 
not  against  labor  at  all,  but  rather  it 
was  for  labor  and  for  America,  and 
against  John  L.  Lewis, 

Due  to  the  patriotism  of  thousands 
of  workers  and  their  excellent  leadership 
in  Louisiana,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
strike,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  a  safe  bet 
to  predict  that  there  will  be  no  strikes  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  in  that  State. 

If  all  labor  followed  the  example  of 
those  in  Louisiana,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  an  antistrike  law  and  there 
would  be  no  such  law  today. 

The  American  people  have  but  one  all- 
important  job,  and  that  is  the  wiruiing 
of  this  war  as  quickly  as  possible.  Labor, 
as  a  whole,  has  contributed  a  magnifi- 
cent job  toward  the  winning  and  ending  • 
of  this  war.  Labor's  record  of  99.95  per- 
cent work  without  strikes  in  accord  with 
the  no-strike  agreement  for  the  duration 
is  remarkable.  No  other  nation  can  show 
such  a  great  record. 

But  this  record  was  apparently  doomed 
when  John  L.  Lewis  called  the  coal  strike, 
which  would  not  only  hinder  the  war 
effort  but,  if  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  would  completely  cripple  the  war 
effort.  The  result  could  have  been  a 
major  disaster. 

The  miners  walked  out.  obeying  John 
L.  Lewis.  The  coal  miners  want  their 
union  and  they  need  their  union.  They 
also  want  America  and  they  need  Amer- 
ica. To  have  a  successful  union  the 
miners  must  obey  their  union  leader. 
This  tliey  did.  I  do  not  blame  the 
miners.  I  blame  John  L.  Lewis.  What- 
ever the  good  that  John  L.  Lewis  did  for 
labor,  his  uncalled-for  strike  took  it  all 
back  and  hurt  the  labor  cause  to  no  end. 
inflicting  serious  damage. 

John  L.  Lewis  did  more  to  hurt  the 
labor  cause  in  calling  this  strike  than 
any  major  act  by  any  individual  or  group 
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of  individuals  in  America  in  the  last  10 
years. 

Here  was  the  situation.  The  miners 
were  cut.  Lewis  refused  to  order  them 
back.  Congress  had  to  act  and  act  fast. 
Soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  were 
panicky.  Mothers  and  fathers  became 
shocked  and  filled  with  bitter  emotion. 
This  was  not  an  isolated  strike.  It  was 
a  strike  so  general  and  so  paralj-zing 
that  it  could  cause  our  beloved  Nation  to 
go  down  in  defeat  and  slavery.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  what  Hitler  was  hoping 
for — his  ace  in  the  hole. 

Letters  came  pouring  from  all  battle- 
fronts.  A  typical  letter  from  a  typical 
American  soldier  in  Africa,  which  reads 
like  thousands,  related: 

It  was  dark  and  the  boys  gathered  around 
to  hear  the  news  over  the  radio  here  in 
Africa.  We  knew  how  we  were  doing,  but 
hoped  to  find  out  how  the  War  was  going 
as  a  whole.  Ail  went  well  until  the  end.  The 
miners  are  going  out  on  strike.  That  sen- 
tence hurt.  The  boys  squirmed  In  their 
foxholes.  Remember  us.  We  left  home  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1941.  We  went  to  camp  at  21 
bucks  a  month.  We  left  our  sweethearts, 
wives,  classrooms,  and  jobs.  Our  country 
asked,  we  gave.  We  we»e  the  first  American 
expeditionary  force.  We  have  been  overseas 
15  months.  Many  men  have  children  they 
have  never  seen.  A  few  days  ago  we  buried 
five  of  our  boys  In  one  grave.  We  couldn't 
Identify  them.  We  have  not  had  the  simple 
pleasures  such  as  baths,  clean  clothes,  fresh 
food,  or  entertainment.  We  sleep  with  sand 
fleas,  lice,  mosquitoes,  snakes,  and  anything 
that  crawls,  too  numerous  to  mention.  It 
gets  tiresome  after  a  few  months.  Then  the 
ever-present  thought,  will  I  make  It  home 
or  Is  my  ntimber  on  the  list?  I  could  write 
for  hours  on  things  that  the  boys  have  given 
up  cr  gone  without.  Do  we  want  sympathy? 
Hell.  no.  We  want  cooperation.  This  news 
of  strikes,  It  hurts.  What  if  soldiers  on  the 
front  lines  should  strike?  We  need  coal. 
The  lack  of  It  holds  up  Industry.  We  need 
planes,  tanks,  and  guns.  Without  them  we 
die.  Is  that  what  we  fight  for?  Don't  let 
these  traitors  spoil  our  America. 

A  Congress  that  had  for  10  years  be- 
friended labor  acted,  and  acted  quick, 
and  passed  this  Antistrike  Act.  Con- 
gress actually  befriended  labor  in  pass- 
ing this  act  because,  just  1  hour  after  its 
passage  in  Congi-ess,  Lewis,  seeing  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  ordered  the 
miners  back  to  work.  If  Congress  had 
not  passed  this  act,  would  Lewis  have 
ordered  his  miners  back?  You  know  the 
answer  as  well  as  I— Lewis  most  assuredly 
would  not  have  done  so. 

The  miners  again  struck  at  Lewis'  com- 
mand and  the  President  vetoed  the  strike 
bill.  Congress,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution,  overrode  his  veto. 
The  President  made  a  mistake  but  the 
miners  went  back  to  work.  Even  the 
President's  leaders  in  the  House  voted  to 
override  his  veto.  America  was  now  as- 
sured that  the  war  effort  would  continue. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  every  rank 
and  file  member  of  labor,  or  95  percent 
of  them,  would  have  voted  as  I  voted,  If 
they  had  been  sitting  in  my  place  here 
in  Congress.  Labor  wants  their  unions 
preserved— they  need  their  unions,  but 
labor  also  needs  America  in  order  to  have 
their  unions.  America  was  about  to  be 
lost,  and  with  It  labor  as  a  cause  would 
have  been  lost.    This  strike  would  have 


ended  both  America  and  everything  that 
America  has. 

Every  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  Is  proud 
of  the  action  of  Congress.  Every  patri- 
otic mother  and  father,  as  well  as  every 
other  citizen  in  the  United  States,  is  also 
proud  that  Congress  acted  and  that  the 
strike  was  thus  settled.  With  the  end- 
ing of  this  coal  strike,  soldiers  overseas, 
in  the  camps,  have  their  morale  stimu- 
lated as  never  before.  No  longer  can  our 
enemies  raise  their  vanishing  morale  by 
pointing  to  this  coal  strike.  No  longer 
will  these  enemies  be  aided  and  com- 
forted by  John  L.  Lewis. 

Everyone  in  my  district  knows  that  I 
am  a  liberal  and  that  I  am  for  labor 
and  labor  organizations  100  percent.  I 
ran  for  office  and  a  plank  in  my  platform 
was  to  support  labor.  I  am  still  a  liberal 
and  still  for  labor  100  percent.  I  have 
voted  for  and  supported  all  labor  legis- 
lation. I  have  voted  against  and  fought 
all  legislation  that  was  detrimental  to 
the  cause  of  labor. 

In  this  antistrike,  or  auti-Lewis  bill. 
It  was  to  take  a  choice;  to  vote  for  the 
American  flag,  for  the  men  in  the  armed 
forces  fighting  and  dying,  or  to  vote  for 
John  L.  Lewis  and  help  Hitler.  I  voted 
for  the  American  flag  and  the  soldier 
boys.  I  would  do  it  again,  and  I  believe 
99  percent  of  the  entire  membership  of 
organized  labor  in  Louisiana  would  have 
done  hkewise,  had  they  been  in  my  place. 
In  this  life-and-death  struggle  we 
must  all  sacrifice.  As  I  said  before,  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  miners.  They 
deserve  more  pay.  But  if  they  cannot  get 
it  without  striking,  they  must  sacrifice 
that  pay  raise  until  after  the  war.  With 
them  it  is  a  question  of  their  country  or 
a  little  more  money.  Their  country 
comes  first. 

And  my  country  comes  first  with  me. 
One  of  John  L.  Lewis'  labor  leaders  told 
me  I  was  through  politically  if  I  voted 
for  the  antistrike  bill,  that  he  would  see 
I  was  defeated.  He  stated  that  a  great 
deal  of  literature  and  propaganda  would 
be  sent  to  my  district.  My  answer  was 
that  if  I  had  a  choice  to  make. between 
my  country  and  my  political  office,  my 
country  comes  first.  I  know  you  and  a 
few  others  could  not  defeat  me,  but  even 
if  you  could,  I  would  still  vote  for  my 
country  and  my  flag  and  against  John  K 
Lewis,  because,  after  all.  my  political  am- 
bitions are  so  small  and  infinitesimal  as 
compared  to  those  American  boys  who 
at  the  very  moment  are  fighting,  bleed- 
ing, and  dying,  that  it  is  hardly  worthy 
of  mention. 

Naturally  none  of  us  likes  to  see  any 
adverse  labor  legislation.  Any  legisla- 
tion at  all  is  often  used  as  an  opening 
w^edge.  However,  this  Anti-Strike  Act 
will  not  affect  one  single  member  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  Louisiana.  The  act 
automatically  dies  when  the  war  is  over. 
Lewis  has  hurt  the  cause  of  organized 
labor  In  America.  It  will  take  many 
years  for  this  damage  to  be  repaired. 

As  for  my  part  it  shall  never  be  said 
that,  by  my  vote.  I  had  aided  and 
abetted  John  L.  Lewis  in  impeding  or  de- 
stroying the  Just  gains  that  labor  has 
gained  in  the  past  decade,  or  that  I  had 
or  would  by  my  vote  aid  or  help  Lewis 
lose  the  war  on  the  home  front. 


As  a  result  of  this  growing  hatred 
against  John  L.  Lewis,  he.  and  some  of 
his  unscrupulous  leaders,  are  trying  to 
shift  the  angry  public  sentiment  of 
labor,  of  the  farmers,  and  the  people  in 
general,  from  himself  to  the  Members  of 
Congress.  Do  not  fall  for  this  slick 
scheme  of  John  L.  Lewis.  Just  remem- 
ber that  Members  of  Congress  did  their 
duty  and  if  America  comes  first  in  your 
heart,  you  would  have  done  the  same  had 
you  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Prance  did  not  come  first  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  her  Parliament,  and 
France  fell. 

I  was  a  friend  of  labor  before  my  elec- 
tion. I  am  their  friend  now.  and  I  shall 
continue  to  be  their  friend  in  the  future. 


Mr.  Farley's  Faith 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRIH 

OF   NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  5.  1943 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Reading 
Times: 

MK.    FABLZT'S    FAITH 

When  more  than  600  people  sit  through  » 
noon  luncheon  with  the  temperature  above 
the  90°  mark  to  hear  a  speaker,  then  we  can 
say,  in  the  Berks  vernacular.  "Ain't  that 
sump'in'." 

That  IB  exactly  what  a  Rotary  Club  audi- 
ence did  yesterday  when  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley,  former  Postmaster  General 
in  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet  and  former  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
was  the  weekly  noonday  luncheon  speaker. 

Mr.  Farley,  we  believe,  drew  a  packed 
house,  a  suffocating  house  on  a  sweltering 
hot  day,  for  three  reasons: 

There  has  been  a  rejuvenation  of  Interest 
In  national  affairs  with  the  people  hungry 
for  some  Intimation  whither  we  are  bound. 

Some  of  the  guests  of  the  meeting  antici- 
pated that  Mr.  Farley  might  let  go  of  some 
political  dynamite. 

That  many  of  the  people  wanted  to  see 
one  of  the  biggest  and  most  colorful  figures 
in  national  politics. 

We  prefer  to  believe  that  the  first  and  the 
last  of  the  reasons  we  have  given  pre- 
dominated. 

Those  who  came  expecting  to  hear  a  polit- 
ical blast  were  disappointed.  They,  however, 
left  with  a  better  picture  of  Farley  the  man, 
Farley  the  patriot,  and,  above  all,  Parley  an 
intense  American. 

Mr.  Farley  was  far  too  wise  to  Indulge  in 
politics.  It  was  too  hot  to  talk  about  pol- 
itics, he  said.  And  when  he  said  "too  hot."* 
the  connotation  that  was  hnpUed  was  more 
than  just  mere  atmospheric  heat,  we  believe. 

The  man  who  left  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet 
voluntarily,  the  man  who  cotild  probably  go 
back  to  that  Cabinet  without  having  too 
many  minor  obstructions  to  hvirdle.  In  hie 
talk  to  the  Rotarlans  and  their  guests  put 
unbotmded  faith  in  America. 

He  frowned  upon  formtilas  for  security.  He 
expressed  the  thought  that  the  Nation's  aal- 
vatlon  lay  in  hard  work.  In  honesty.  In  self- 
reliance. 

If  Mr.  Farley,  one  of  the  greateet  political 
leaders  of  the  Nation,  had  In  mind  any  crit- 
icism of  the  administration  wltb  which  he 
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broke  be  iklllfull;  concetled  It  In  bli  Un- 
gxiage  and  demeanor. 

Mucb  could  be  read  between  tbe  Unea 
Bucb  a  atatement  aa  be  made  about  tbe 
ploneera  wbo  made  America  wbat  It  la,  aa 
"these  were  not  men  wbo  made  compro- 
mlaea  wltb  forcea  that  threatened  them. 
They  were  men  who  destroyed  those  threats 
by  their  own  Indomitable  strength  and  cour- 
age." might  have  been  a  barb  aimed  at  this 
or  that  policy  today  or  yesterday  In  Wach- 
Ington  and  then  again  It  might  not  have 
been. 

He  spoke  of  tbe  wise  policy  of  tbe  found- 
Ing  fathers  qt  creating,  as  they  (the  pio- 
neers) grew,  "political  institutions  that  pre- 
serve political  freedom  whil«;  they  offer  the 
broadest  protection  from  selfish  Influences." 

Mr.  Parley  saw  In  our  national  greatness 
something  that  comes  back  fundamentally  to 
the  American  as  an  individual. 

"Only  sound  men  can  make  a  sound  na- 
tion," he  said.  Despite  evidences  here  and 
there  that  wealth  and  security  have  made  the 
American  people  careless  and  pleasure-loving, 
Mr.  Parley  pointed  out  that  the  pessimists  are 
wrong  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  "that  the 
fiber  of  America  has  become  soft  and  that  the 
Inner  Integrity  of  our  people  has  laeen  de- 
stroy ed." 

Such  weakhesses.  Mr.  Parley  termed  super- 
ficial and  passing,  calling  attention  to 
American  prowess  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
on  the  home  front's  efficiency  In  production 
which  he  said  "is  not  created  by  the  mere 
proclamation  of  an  intention.  •  •  •  Ef- 
ficiency rises  from  the  strength  of  free 
people." 

America,  be  said  In  summing  up.  was  "not 
built  upon  formulas;  It  was  built  upon  the 
Individual.  •  •  •  It  la  for  ua  to  preserve 
for  our  posterity  what  our  forefathers  created 
for  MM,  a  Nation  of  free  people,  ever  helpfxil 
to  others,  but  always  selfish  for  the  continu- 
ance, within  our  own  domain,  of  the  American 
way  of  life." 

We  gather  from  what  was  said  at  the  close 
of  tbe  meeting  that  many  of  his  audience 
gained  a  new  conception  of  Mr.  Parley,  a 
conception  of  something  more  than  a  mere 
opportunist  politician,  a  plctvire  of  a  man 
who  continues  to  loom  large  In  our  national 
life  and  about  whom  more  undoubtedly  will 
be  beard. 

That  Mr.  Parley  drew  such  a  great  audience 
la  heartening.  It  indicates  a  resurgence  of 
Interest  In  national  poUtlca  and  In  the  men 
wbo  formulate  the  policies  and  control  the 
destinies  of  this  great  Nation. 


Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or   LOtnSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
letter  that  I  received  this  morning  from 
the  Honorable  Guy  M.  Boyd,  a  prominent 
merchant  of  Morehouse  Parish,  La.: 

COLLINSTON.  La., 

June  24.  1943. 
Bon.  Chabixs  E.  McKzmsxz.  M.  C, 
Waahinffton,  D.  C. 

Dsxa  Cuaaux:  Can't  tbe  Government  do 
■omethlng  about  tbe  farm  labor  situation? 
Why  does  farm  labor  bav«  to  produce  food  at 
•2  or  »2  50  per  day  when  tbe  OoTemment  is 
paying  II  to  $2  per  botir?    I  know  that  labor 


that  was  getting  %2  per  day  producing  food 
and  feed,  went  to  defense  plants  and  got 
75  cents  to  •150  per  hour.  If  something  Is 
not  done  about  this  condition,  things  are 
going  to  be  In  bad  shape. 

If  we  are  going  to  run  our  Government  on 
an  equitable  basis  to  all,  this  condition  must 
be  changed  and  the  farmer  and  farm  labor 
given  a  chance,  too. 

Please  give  this  some  thought. 
Yours  very   truly. 

Gut  M.  Botd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Boyd — 
something  must  be  done  for  the  farmer 
and  farm  labor.  Will  this  Congress 
do  it? 


Statement  of  Hon.  Vicente  Geigel-Polanco, 
Senator  at  Large  of  Puerto  Rico,  on  the 
Need  for  Puerto  Rican  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  herewith  a  statement 
by  Hon.  Vicente  Geigel-Polanco.  senator 
at  large  of  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico, 
which  gives  authoritatively  and  com- 
pletely a  picture  of  the  real  issues  facing 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico — which  Issues 
are  of  utmost  importance  not  only  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  but  equally 
important  to  the  United  States  in  this 
period  of  crucial  war,  when  our  whole 
colonial  policy  toward  Puerto  Rico,  en- 
dangei^  our  good-neighbor  policy,  and 
weakens  our  ability  effectively  to  defend 
the  Western  Hemisphere  from  Axis  at- 
tack, I  urge  the  membership  of  this 
House  to  give  careful  study  to  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Geigel-Polanco  in  con- 
nection with  my  bill  for  Puerto  Rican 
Independence,  H.  R.  2989: 

The  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico,  In  its  ordi- 
nary session  of  1943,  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote  the  following  concurrent  resolution: 

"Concurrent    resolution    to    lay    before    tlie 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  right  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  that  the  colonial  system  of 
government  be  ended  and  to  decide  demo- 
cratically  the   permanent   political   status 
of   Puerto  Rico  as  expeditely  as  possible, 
Immediately  if  feasible 
"Whereas  In  all  political  parties  and  civic 
and   economic   sectors   of   Puerto  Rico,    the 
unanlmoxis  cpinion  prevails  that  the  colonial 
system  of  government  should  be  totally  and 
definitely  abolished; 

"Whereas  the  form  of  definite  political 
status  which,  on  the  basis  of  this  unanimous 
antlcolonial  conviction,  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  to  have,  should  be  democratically 
decided  by  tbe  free  vote  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico; 

"Whereas  it  Is  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  that,  in  accordance 
with  tbelr  will  set  forth  in  the  program  of 
the  political  parties,  the  permanent  political 
Btatiis  be  decided  as  expeditely  as  possible, 
immediately  If  feasible,  or  at  the  latest  when 
tbe  war  ends  and  peace  Is  established,  which- 
ever shall  be  most  compatible  with  tbe  best 


conduct  of  the  war  against  the  totalitarian 
powers:  Therefore  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico 
{the  House  of  Representatives  concurriyig)  — 

•Section  1.  That  the  Legislature  of  Puerto 
Rico,  In  the  name  and  in  representation  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  this  concurrent 
resolution,  lays  before  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  that  the 
colonial  system  of  government  be  ended  and 
to  dec.de,  in  special  free  and  democratic  elec- 
tions, by  the  free  will  of  the  people  of  Pu?rto 
Rico  themselves,  their  permanent  political 
statufs.  as  expeditely  as  possible,  Immediately 
If  feasible. 

"Sec.  2.  That  If  the  President  and  the  Con- 
grefs  of  the  United  States  of  America  consider 
that  in  order  to  make  effective  this  right  and 
to  act  favorably  regarding  this  petition,  we 
should  wait  for  the  moment  when  victory  is 
won  and  peace  is  being  organized,  the  ;  enple 
of  Puerto  Rico  will  wait  with  patriotic  resig- 
nation until  that  decisive  moment  for  their 
natural  aspirations. 

'Sec  3.  That  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Resident 
Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Washington, 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  t  >  the 
press." 

Authorized  as  it  is  to  study  upon  the 
ground  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
conditions  of  Puerto  Rico,  I  think  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  and  appropriate  for  the 
Bell  committee  to  recommend  to  Congress  the 
leEjislaticn  necessary  for  the  immediate  ter- 
mination of  the  colonial  system  of  govern- 
ment, existing  here  and  the  establishment,  by 
the  will  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  them- 
selves, of  a  free,  democratic,  and  responsible 
government. 

According  to  our  rights  aa  a  people,  to  the 
American  principles  of  government  and  to 
the  democratic  institutions,  the  political 
problem  of  Puerto  Rico  has  no  other  solu- 
tion—Just, adequate,  and  historically  feasi- 
ble— than  the  Independence  of  the  island  and 
the  foundation  here  of  a  free  and  democratic 
republic  within  the  community  of  American 
nations. 

HISTORICAL    BACKGROUND 

The  Island  of  Puerto  Rico,  one  of  the 
Greater  Antilles,  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  the  year  1493.  The  first  Puerto  Rican  set- 
tlement was  founded  in  1508,  100  years  before 
the  establishment  of  Jamestown,  Va.  Spain 
settled  and  colonized  the  Island,  transplant- 
ing and  adapting  to  the  Antillean  environ- 
ment the  best  institutions  of  Spanish  culture. 
The  formative  process  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  took  place  during  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
The  first  300  years  covered  the  necessary 
stages  for  the  development  of  the  population, 
the  administrative  organization  of  the  dif- 
ferent tow^ns,  and  the  Initial  promotion  of 
the  material  resources.  At  the  beginning  oX 
the  nineteenth  century  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  had  already  attained  Its  own  peculiar 
characteristics,  a  sufficiently  defined  person- 
ality and  a  clear  concept  of  social  Justice, 
All  through  that  century  Puerto  Rico  kept 
on  laying  firmer  foundations  for  its  person- 
ality and  developing  a  ctilture  of  strong 
vitalities. 

As  a  province  of  the  Spanish  Crown,  we 
enjoyed  a  wide  representation  in  the  National 
Parliament  on  the  same  basis  of  equality  as 
the  Spanish  provinces  of  the  jDeninstila.  On 
November  25.  1897,  the  Spanish  Government 
granted  Puerto  Rico  the  Autonomy  Chart  ac- 
knowledgmg  the  sovereignty  of  our  people 
to  such  a  substantial  degree  that  it  could 
enter  Into  trade  agreements  with  other  na- 
tions.    The   Autonomy  Chart  established   a 


government  of  the  parliamentary  type.  The 
legislative  branch  was  composed  of  a  cham- 
ber of  representatives  and  a  councU  of  ad- 
ministration empowered  to  legislate  on  all 
local  matters  Including  administrative  organ- 
ization, public  credit,  banking  and  monetary 
system,  and  with  full  authority  to  dictate 
Its  own  tariffs.  Tbe  executive  power  was 
vested  In  a  governor  general,  assisted  by  a 
cabinet  composed  of  five  secretaries — Grace, 
Justice,  and  Interior,  rinamce,  Public  Educa- 
tion, Public  Works,  and  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
and  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce- 
all  of  them  Puerto  Rlcans  and  endowed  with 
such  powers  that  no  executive  order  of  the 
Governor  could  be  carried  out  unless  it  was 
previously  countersigned  by  the  correspond- 
ing secretary. 

In  1898  Puerto  Rico  had  a  homogeneous 
population  of  approximately  a  million  in- 
habitants, a  well-defined  historical  person- 
ality, a  common  language — Spanish — and  a 
solid  culture  related  to  the  purest  Greco- 
Latin  traditions.  The  country  was  enjoying 
an  autonomous  and  responsible  government. 

AMERICAN  OCCUPATION 

It  was  then  that  the  Spanish-American 
War  took  place.  Puerto  Rico  was  not  respon- 
sible for  that  armed  conflict,  and  neither 
did  It  have  any  Interference  In  It,  nor  was 
it  a  conditioning  factor  thereof.  Neverthe- 
leas,  on  July  25,  1898,  United  States  military 
forces  occupied  the  island.  It  is  a  proclama- 
tion addressed  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
on  that  occasion.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  com- 
mander of  the  forces  of  occupation,  said  aa 
f  oUows : 

"In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
the  Kingdom  of  Spain  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Justice, 
and  htmianity.  Its  military  forces  have  come 
to  occupy  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico.  They 
come  bearing  the  banner  of  freedom.  They 
bring  you  the  fostering  arm  of  a  nation  of 
free  people,  whose  greatest  power  is  in  Jus- 
tice and  hmnanity  to  all  those  living  within 
Its  fold.  We  have  not  come  to  make  war 
upon  the  people  of  a  country  that  for  cen- 
turies has  been  oppressed,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  bring  you  protection,  not  only  to 
yourselves  but  to  your  property,  to  promote 
your  prosperity,  and  to  bestow  upon  you  the 
Immunities  and  blessings  of  the  liberal  Insti- 
tutions of  our  Government." 

In  the  peace  conferences  which  followed 
the  war  operations  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  demanded  the  cession  of  the 
Island  of  Puerto  Rico.  By  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  at  Paris  December  10,  1898,  the  Island 
was  ceded  accordingly.  Article  IX  of  the 
treaty  provides  that  "the  civil  rights  and 
political  status  of  the  native  Inhabitants  of 
the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  determined  by  Congress."  As 
an  explanation  to  this  article  the  American 
Commissioners,  in  their  memorandum  of 
December  9.  1898,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: "As  regards  the  political  status  and 
Civil  rights  of  the  native  Inhabitants,  these 
were  reserved  to  Congress,  which  would  enact 
laws  for  the  government  of  territories  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  this  being  but  a  con- 
firmation of  the  right  of  the  sovereign  power 
to  leave  to  the  new  government  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  important  relations.  The 
Congress  of  a  nation  which  never  enacted  a 
law  oppressive  or  detrimental  to  the  rights 
of  residents  within  its  dominions  and  whose 
laws  guarantee  the  greatest  liberty  com- 
patible with  the  conservation  of  property, 
surely  can  be  trusted  not  to  depart  from 
its  well-established  practice  in  dealing  with 
the  inhabitants  of  these  Islands." 

PXXSXMT  STATTJS  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

In  spite  of  these  promising  words,  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  done  Justice  to 
Puerto  Rico  nor  has  established  here  a  free, 
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democratic,  and  responsible  government. 
After  a  period  of  military  r\ile,  the  United 
States  Congress  passed  the  Foraker  Act  on 
AprU  12,  1900,  establishing  a  so-called  civil 
government  in  Puerto  Blco.  This  law  de- 
clared the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Island  "cltl- 
sens  of  Puerto  Rico,"  and  as  such  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  tbe  United  States. 

On  March  2,  1917,  Congress  passed  the 
Jones  Act  which,  slightly  amended.  Is  still 
In  force.  The  new  law  created  a  legislative 
assembly  composed  of  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  a  senate,  both  elected  by  pop- 
ular vote  and  empowered  to  legislate  on 
some  local  matters,  but  subject  in  Its  action 
to  the  veto  power  of  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Congress.  The  President  appoints  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  attorney  general,  the  conunlssioner 
of  education,  the  auditor,  and  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico.  This 
act  declared  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States. 

The  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico  has 
always  been  ambiguous.  Certain  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  characterized  the 
Island  as  an  "unincorporated"  Territory  In 
contrast  to  HawaU  and  Alaska  that  are  "In- 
corporated." The  extent  to  which  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  applies  to 
Puerto  Rico  has  never  been  specifically  de- 
limited. Under  the  present  status,  the 
United  States  Congress  exercises  full  powers 
to  pass  upon  all  matters,  both  Internal  and 
external,  affecting  Puerto  Rico.  Our  people 
entirely  lack  authority  to  face  and  solve 
their  fundamental  problems.  We  live  under 
a  regime  of  a  purely  colonial  type. 

In  the  economic  sphere  we  were  deprived 
of  the  autonomy  that  In  tariff  matters,  we 
enjoyed  in  1898.  The  free  exchange  of  goods 
was  Introduced  in  our  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States.  All  American  tariffs  were 
made  extensive  to  cover  our  trade  with  other 
countries,  and  we  were  Included  in  the 
United  States  coastwise  shipping  sjrstem, 
which  forces  us  to  depend  on  the  more  ex- 
pensive services  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

SOME    OF   THE   EFFECTS   OF   THE    PRESENT   BTATT7S 
ON   THE  ECONOMY   OF  PUERTO  RICO 

The  present  political  status  has  affected 
the  Puerto  Rican  economy  In  the  most  dis- 
advantageous and  harmful  way.  The  whole 
system,  including  the  Implications  of  the 
tariff,  has  gradually  built  up  a  type  of  com- 
mercial agriculture  exclusively  suitable  for 
exportation  which,  by  seriously  curtaUing 
the  subsistence  farming  activities  indispen- 
sable to  feed  our  people,  compels  us  to  im- 
port almost  every  article  of  consumption. 
Import  duties  Imposed  on  commodities  gen- 
erally consumed  by  most  people  are  so  high 
that  they  create  an  unsurmountable  barrier 
for  our  commercial  exchange  with  other  na- 
tions. Instead  of  simply  regulating  com- 
merce, the  American  tariffs  when  applied  to 
this  Island  shut  out  all  foreign  products  that 
oould  be  obtained  elsewhere  to  our  economic 
advantage.  We  are  thus  forcibly  obliged  to 
make  practically  all  our  purchases  In  the 
American  market.  From  90  to  95  p>ercent  of 
our  outside  corxunerce  Is  carried  on  with  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  effects  of  the 
tariff  in  Puerto  Rico  Is  an  exceedingly  high 
cost  of  living.  Rice,  wheat,  codfish,  beans, 
olive  oil,  cotton  fabrics,  and  a  hundred  more 
Items  that  we  must  Import  fall  under  the 
prevailing  rates  of  tariff  protection.  That 
means  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  buy 
those  commodities  In  the  United  States,  al- 
though other  countries  may  have  them  at 
more  convenient  prices  for  us.  Let  us  see 
Just  one  example  of  bow  tbe  American  tar- 
iffs work  on  this  Island.  In  the  case  of  rice, 
subject  to  an  Import  duty  of  Syj  cents  per 
pound,  we  pay  every  year  nearly  $2,000,000  in 


excess  of  the  amount  that  we  would  have  to 
pay  in  any  other  market.  This  figure  doea 
not  Include  the  overcharge  of  the  transporta- 
tion In  American  veaaels.  About  17  com- 
modities comprising  66  percent  of  all  food 
consumed  In  tbe  Island  coet  us  from  8  to  14 
percent  higher  than  they  cost  In  the  city  of 
New  York.  Not  a  single  commodity  of  gen* 
eral  consumption  In  Puerto  Rico  appears  on 
the  free  list. 

However,  should  the  effects  of  the  tariff 
end  with  the  increase  In  prices  and  the  cost 
of  living  as  their  only  consequence,  our 
problem  would  not  acquire  such  a  threaten- 
ing aspect.  But  besides,  it  is  a  fact  that 
due  to  our  peculiar  conditions  the  tariff 
does  not  protect  tbe  Industrial  development 
of  the  island.  We  encounter  a  state  of  things 
which  rather  frustrates  the  Initiatives  of  an 
Industrious  people  such  as  ours  and  renders 
practically  void  any  attempt  of  Indtistrlallza- 
tion  with  Puerto  Rican  capital  due  to  the 
absence  of  adequate  tariff  protection  for 
our  own  producer  who  cannot  stand  the  com- 
petition of  the  American  manufacturers. 
Consequently  we  are  unable  to  create  new 
sources  of  employment  to  meet  our  serious 
unemployment  problem.  It  Is  undenlabls 
that  a  tariff  devised  to  give  generous  pro- 
tection to  a  country  of  such  powerful  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  activities  as  the 
United  States  cannot  be  wisely  applied  to  • 
small  and  almost  exclusively  i^ctiltural 
country  mostly  made  up  of  consumers,  suf- 
fering an  economy  of  the  colonial  type,  sub- 
ject to  outside  capital,  as  Puerto  Rico,  with- 
out Incurring  not  simply  in  a  mere  absurd- 
ity of  economics,  but  also  In  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  local  sources  of  production  and 
In  a  precarious  ImpoTerisbment  of  tb« 
country. 

Purthermore.  the  tariff  is  greatly  respon- 
sible for  the  large-scale  land  tenure  and  the 
absentee  ownership  that  persist  in  tbe  Island. 
This  asurd  economic  regime — a  direct  out- 
growth   of    the    system    of    government    in 
force — has  retarded  the  development  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Industry;   it  has  delayed   the 
promotion  of  the  authentic  wealth  of  the 
country;    It   has   obstructed   our   conunerce 
with    tmnecessary    restrictions    and    limita- 
tions;  It  has  lessened  our  opportunities  of 
employment  to  a  most  perilous  minimum;  it 
has  contributed  to  increase  our  taxation  In 
a  way  injurious  to  the  Insular  economy;   it 
has  taken  away  from  us  the  sources  of  in- 
come which  could  be  derived  from  our  own 
customs  directed  by  local  laws  and  local  con- 
venience, and  therefore  creates  for  our  Treas- 
ury a  state  of  perpetual  needlness  and  scan- 
tiness Impelling  it  to  almost  exhaust  its  bor- 
rowing capacity  In  a  fruitless  effort  to  take 
care  of  the  public  services  to  a  more  or  less 
fair  degree;  It  has  established  such  an  eco- 
nomic structure  that  all  sorts  of  hardships, 
burdens,    and   disadvantages   weigh    on    the 
Puerto  Rican  consumers.     Amid  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  natural  that  our  economy 
should  have  suffered  a  gradual  process  of  de- 
cline and  Impoverishment,  and  today  it  is  on 
the  verge  of  collapse.    The  agricultural  ad- 
justment program  Imposed  substantial  sac- 
rifices from  Puerto  Rico,  although  we  do  not 
share  its  benefits  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
continental  areas,  neither  have  the  recon- 
struction   projects    been    extended    to    tbe 
Island  in  the  same  sense  of  generosity  and 
Justice  that  moves  them  In  the  States.    Under 
the    quota    system    for   the    production    of 
sugar — the  mbst  Important  and  basic  local 
industry — Puerto  Rico  has  stiffered  a  greater 
reduction  than  any  of  tbe  domestic  areas. 
Besides  injuring  the  growers  and  other  pro- 
ducers,  this    curtailment   has   considerably 
diminished  the  already  meager  chances  of 
employment.     As  a  climax  to  all  arbitrary 
acts  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  places  Puerto  Rico 
In  the  category  of  foreign  zones  as  regards 
to  the  importation  at  refined  sugar. 
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In  all  th09«  aspects  In  which  the  tariff 
really  protects  aome  of  our  products  we  find 
that  favorable  effects  are  being  virtually  an- 
nulled by  the  agricultural  adjustment  pohcj 
and  specially  by  the  trade  agreements  which 
displace  us  from  the  American  market 
through  the  advantages  accorded  to  coim- 
trles  bending  to  the  United  States  the  same 
commodities  that  we  produce. 

We  face,  indeed,  a  very  critical  situation. 
On  one  side  we  are  forced  to  buy  in  the 
American  market  all  we  consume,  and  on 
the  other  we  are  not  allowed  to  produce 
as  much  as  cur  resources  would  permit  un- 
der normal  conditions.  And  then,  alter  be- 
ing reduced  to  a  single  market  and  to  a 
very  limited  production,  still  we  And  the 
above-mentioned  obstalces  In  our  way  when 
marketing  our  prcducU.  It  Is  a  situation 
that  necessarily  ruins  our  economy  and 
plunges  cur  people  into  despair. 

AN   END   TO   THI   COLONIAL   8TSTIM 

We  are  dlspossesed  of  any  power  to  protect 
ourselves  from  said  circumstances,  to  work 
for  a  proper  solution,  or  to  chart  our  economic 
life  in  accordance  to  the  potentialities, 
means,  and  wealth  of  the  Island.  Hence,  our 
productive  possibilities  tend  to  vanish,  our 
resources  are  coming  to  naught,  and  our 
people  are  getting  poorer  and  poorer. 

An  unavoidable  state  of  profound  collec- 
tive restlessness  and  discontent  arises  from 
those  conditions.  It  Is  that  our  people  can- 
not willingly  accept  It  own  destruction.  We 
firmly  believe  that  we  also  have  a  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty.  Justice,  and 
happiness.  Puerto  Rico  longs  for  the  power 
to  promote  its  production,  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  living  and  the  working  conditions 
of  the  laboring  classes.  Introduce  policies 
of  true  social  Justice,  insure  the  well-being 
of  all  its  citizens,  and  organize  itself  under 
a   democratic   form   of   government. 

But  as  long  as  this  anomalous  situation 
reciting  from  our  undefined  political  status 
prevails  it  win  be  absolutely  Impossible  to 
draw  up  a  program  for  the  economic  recon- 
•tructlon  according  to  the  peculiar  needs 
ot  the  Island,  because  we  lack  the  indis- 
pensable authority  to  trace  that  program 
and  because  we  have  not  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  decide  and  direct  our  destiny 
through    a    democratic    procedure. 

No  step  has  been  taken  by  any  of  the 
Federal  administrations  to  place  the  island 
In  condition  to  clarify  its  permanent  po- 
litical status.  Up  to  now,  and  during  45 
years  of  American  rule,  the  people  of  Puerto 
Blco  have  been  living  aimlessly,  without  a 
chance  to  determine  the  course  of  their  as- 
pirations. The  undefined  status  has  pre- 
vented the  Island  from  the  proper  orienta- 
tion of  Its  economic  structure.  Its  school  sys- 
tem, and  its  normal  life  as  a  civilized  com- 
munity. The  absurdity  of  the  situation  has 
maintained  in  us  a  feeling  of  anxiety  as  to 
where  to  direct  our  future;  It  has  provoked 
the  present  social  crisis,  the  economic  chaos, 
and  the  inability  of  the  Island  to  utilize  Its 
resources  to-the"  benefit  of  Its  needy  classes: 
It  has  obliged  us  to  waste  cur  efforts,  our 
energies,  and  our  millions  of  dollars  In  keep- 
ing an  educational  system  which  lacks  a 
definite  purpose;  and  It  has  dragged  the  peo- 
ple to  the  present  degree  of  uneasiness  and 
uncertainty  so  damaging  to  Its  progressive 
evolution  and  so  detrimental  to  the  develop- 
ment cf  a  good  citizenship. 

It  Is  therefore  most  urgent  and  undefer- 
able  that  this  colonial  system  be  replaced  by 
a  system  of  government  responsible  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  To  attain  this  change 
It  is  indispensable  that  Congress  should  au- 
thorize Puerto  Rlcans  to  decide  the  perma- 
nent politic.-*!  status  of  the  island  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  sell-determlna- 
tlcn. 

The  right  of  our  people  to  decide  Its  own 
pohiical  status  rests  on  the  nattiral  right  of 


every  civilized  community  to  rule  Its  cwn 
life.  From  the  Puerto  Rican  point  of  view 
the  urgency  to  decide  the  final  political 
status  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  present 
system  falls  to  provide  the  means  and  the 
permanent  guaranties  that  must  be  had  for 
the  progressive  development  of  the  economy, 
culture,  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

Otm  DEMAND  niOM  THE  AMERICAN  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Besides  the  argument?  that  could  be  a- 
vanced  by  Puerto  Rico  asking  for  authoriza- 
tion to  decide  its  political  status,  there  nre 
from  the  American  point  of  view  itself  addi- 
tional and  very  powerful  reasons  strengthen- 
ing our  petition,  to  wit: 

That  the  system  of  government  which  pre- 
vails In  the  island  docs  not  derive  Its  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  there- 
fore runs  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  democratic  Instltuticns  of  the  United 
States. 

That  the  United  States  Is  responsible  for 
the  economic  chaos  existing  in  Puerto  Rico 
as  a  consequence  of  the  present  governmental 
svstem,  and  that  it  behooves  Concress  and 
the  Federal  administration  to  free  the  inland 
ficm  the  system  producina;  that  chaos  not 
only  for  the  good  of  the  national  prestice  but 
Bl-so  as  a  protective  measure  for  American  tax- 
payers who  are  suffering,  in  part,  the  effects 
of  the  economic  chaos  of  Puerto  Rico. 

That  the  continuation  of  such  a  colonial 
type  of  government,  or  of  any  other  system 
not  deriving  Its  powers  from  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  does  not  satisfy  the  moral  pledctcs 
and  legal  commitments  Incurred  before  the 
world  by  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Island. 

That  the  continuation  of  such  a  colonial 
type  of  government  Imposed  by  the  United 
States  on  a  civilized  country  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere — a  sister  country  of  the  Spanish- 
American  group  of  nations  and  united  to 
them  by  the  bonds  of  race,  tradition,  history, 
language,  and  culture — Is  In  opposition  to  the 
basic  postulates  of  pan  Americanism.  Impairs 
the  moral  principles  of  the  good-neiehbor 
policy,  and  hampers  the  International  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  democratic 
power. 

That  an  early  definition  of  the  Puerto  R.can 
political  statu?  will  effectively  contribute  to 
encourage  better  economic  relations  and  to 
bring  a  closer  spiritual  understandlner  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Puerto  Riro 

That  In  the  light  of  American  history,  prec- 
edents, and  free  Institutions  of  the  United 
States  It  is  evident  that  the  only  democratic 
way  to  solve  the  problem  of  Puerto  Rlro  Is 
by  an  authorization  from  Ccncrre.^s  allowing 
the  people  of  the  Island  to  decide  its  political 
status  In  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
self-determlna  tlon. 

INDEPr.NDENCE,   THE   SOLUTION 

At  the  arriviil  of  the  American  forces  to  our 
shores  In  1898.  the  Puerto  Rican  per  pie  con- 
stittited  already  a  Christian  community  with 
a  well-rounded  history  of  achievements. 
Customs  and  -.raditions  l.ad  been  establi.slied 
In  the  course  of  four  centuries  of  civilized 
life.  Repeated  proofs  had  been  offered  to  the 
world  about  our  capacity  for  the  fulftllment 
of  the  duties  Implied  by  social  life,  for  the 
performance  of  Government  responsibilities, 
and  for  achievements  In  various  fields  cf 
human  knowledge. 

Our  historical  reality  In  1898  was  not.  there- 
fore, that  of  a  territory  open  to  colonization. 
Neither  was  It  a  country  In  need  of  the  civiliz- 
ing effort  of  the  United  States.  We  were  a 
people  fully  matured,  conscious  of  ci:r  destiny, 
with  our  own  way  of  life,  with  a  type  of  cul- 
ture of  Greco-Lattn  origin,  enjoying  a  Gov- 
ernmental system  of  actual  sovereignty.  Our 
historical  reality  today — 45  years  after  the 
change  cf  government — Is  as  follows:  that 
the  Puerto  Rican  nationality  subsists  in  the 
integrity  of  Its  formative  elements,  with  the 
advantage  that  now  we  have  a  population  of 


2.C00.000  Inhabitants,  that  public  education  la 
more  outi-pread,  that  we  have  achieved  an  evi- 
dent material  progress,  that  the  sources  of 
our  eccnomv  have  multiplied  themselves,  that 
our  capacity  for  self-government  has  been 
enriched    with    new    experiences,    that    the 
people   are   wide   awake   in   regards   to   their 
ris-Thts  and  with  the  attitude  to  protect  their 
JvLstlce,  and  that  the  clash  cf  Interests  and 
culture   brcu.^ht   about   by   the   Interference 
from    the    United    States    has    produced    a 
strengthening  of  the  moral  consciousness  of 
our     people,     underlining     differences     and 
sharpening    the    nntive    force    of    resistance 
aealnst  foreign  pressure. 
"^The  solution  to  the  problem  of  our  sover- 
eignty was  already  implicit  In  that  historical 
reality   that    we    had    reached    and    that    we 
were   In  1893.     Tlie  existence  of  the  Puerto 
Rican   natlcnality.   as   a  community  in  full 
activity  of  social  Intercourse  undt>r  a  type  cf 
dlSerentlated  culture.  Involved  the  right  to 
constitute   an    independent   political   organ- 
ism.    In   the   historical   reality   that    we   are 
t.-diy — after  4t  additional  years  of  deep  ex- 
periences in  the  field  of  culture,  economics, 
and  gove'-nment;  enrichened  our  nationality 
in  the  vR:uf>s  of  social  Intercourse,  In  Its  ad- 
ministrative capacities.  In  Its  social  under- 
standings.   In   its   desires  of  human  better- 
ment, in  its  aptitudes  for  responsible  life — • 
In  that  reality  our  right  to  our  own  sover- 
ei:;nty  strengthens  and  affirms  Itself,  a  right 
which  finds  in  Independence  a  concrete  po- 
litical expression.     Independence  Is  the  solu- 
tion that  history  furnishes  to  our  problem  of 
Eovereicnty.    That  Is  the  logic  and  unavoid- 
able  result   of    the   historical   law    thatjjas 
governed  our  life  as  a  people.     The  hlstoHcal 
reality  is  the  force  that  determines  fof  us  a 
course   that  necessarily  leads  to  that  solu- 
tion. 

The  sclutlon  to  the  constitutional  problem 
cf  Puerto  Rico  does  not  depend,  therefore,  on 
fate  nor  on  whim,  nor  on  any  fleeting  con- 
venience, but   on  those  secret  forces   which 
throughout  history  have  modeled  the  destiny 
cf  our  people  up  to  the  point  of  maturing  its 
capacities   and    training    It  for    the   respon- 
sible functions   of   a  free   life.     And  this   la 
so.  not  only  because  of  a  predetermination 
of  history,  that  is  to  say,  a  culmination  of  a 
process  of  growth   In  the  realms  of  human 
Intercourse,  culture,  economics,  administra- 
tion, and  morals.     It  Is  so,  additionally,  be- 
cause the  constitution  of  a  people  in  a  sover- 
eign entitv  dDcs  not  mean  anything  else  but 
an  act  of  equipping  It  with  the  power  to  con- 
tinue   the    process    of   growth   under    better 
auspices,  to  continue  living  its  typical  way 
of  life,  to  continue  developing  Its  potential 
values.    The  political  constitution  cannot  be 
a  sudden  social  derailment,  contrary   to  the 
hl.<torlcal  reality  of  what  a  people  actually  is. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  a  fulfillment.  In 
the  realms  of  conscience  and  responsibility, 
of  that  very  sani     reality.     Since  that   his- 
torical reality  is  the  fountain  which  provides 
everythinij  that  the  nationality  signifies  as  a 
value  of  life,  of  culture,  of  spirit,  of  humnn 
tradition.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  without  It 
at   the   hour  of  collective  Integration,   pre- 
cisely when  the  physical  and  spirit-ial  forces 
which  form  the  historical  reality  of  a  people 
reach  the  fuller  maturity,  the  greater  fore- 
sight, and  the  most  vigorous  vitality. 

When  a  people  face  the  problem  of  its 
sovereignty  it  Is  not  with  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming something  else,  but  to  continue  being 
what  it  is  in  its  most  high  and  fruitful  values. 
Pvierto  Rico  desires  to  solve  the  problem  of 
its  sovereignty,  not  to  be  something  different 
to  Us  own  reality,  not  to  be  an  appendix  to 
another  people,  not  to  destroy  Its  personality, 
not  to  ruin  its  historical  destiny,  not  to 
annul  It.'*  c.-eative  aptitudes,  but  simply  to  be 
Puerto  Rico  In  itself,  according  to  Its  own 
spirit,  according  to  Its  own  way  of  life;  to  b« 
a  Puerto  Rico  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
in  the  progress  of  culture  and  In  the  strength- 
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ening  of  Justice.  And  to  be  that  Puerto 
Rico,  to  continue  being  Puerto  Rico,  history 
does  not  oiler  to  our  people  any  other  way 
out  but  that  of  its  independence. 

STATEHOOD,   A  FALSE   TRACK 

The  solution  cf  the  problem  of  the  aoT- 
treignty  of  Puerto  Rico  is  desired  so  that  our 
people  may  develop  its  personality  imder 
more  favorable  auspices.  Would  that  be  pos- 
sible under  statehood,  which  implies  the  en- 
trance of  our  country  into  a  community  of 
nations  having  a  language,  race,  and  culture 
of  British  cognation,  grounded  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  common  law,  with  philosophy, 
Ideals,  customs,  beliefs,  and  standards  of  liv- 
ing distinct  from  otir  own?  Would  it  be 
possible  even  to  conserve  our  personality  aa 
•  people,  not  to  mention  the  continuance  of 
our  historical  development,  once  we  have 
been  merged  into  the  American  Federation, 
impelled  as  the  latter  is  by  a  sweeping  process 
of  historic  integration,  of  forcible  nationall- 
catlon,  which  must  erase  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  the  States  so  as  to  give  the 
country  a  typical  and  tuited  appearance? 

In  that  process  of  nationalization  which 
the  Qovemment  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States    promote    with    unusual    vigor    and 
huge  resources,  our  personality  as  a  people 
must  necessarily  be  wrecked  since.  Its  his- 
tory,  its  spirit,   and   its   destiny   being   dif- 
ferent,   it  would  not  find  In  the  American 
Federation  a  hold  for  its  traditions,  accept- 
ance of  Its  customs,  encouragement  for  its 
culture,     understanding    for    its     language, 
sympathy  for  its  Ideals,  atmosphere  for  its 
creative  ability,  or  a  reason  for  its  manner 
of  living.     Americanication  would  be  com- 
ptilsory.     And  Americanization  would  neces- 
sarily, fatally,  and  IneTltably  mean  a  depuer- 
torrlcanizatlon.      Joining      the      federation 
would  compel  xjb,  both  by  command  of  law 
and   policy  of   Government,   as  well   as  by 
loyalty  to  American  nationality,  to  renounce 
being  what  we  are.  to  renounce  being  what 
history  has  mswle  tis;  to  renounce  ovir  lan- 
guage, our   culture,   our  personality,   every- 
thing that  we  are  and  represent  in  the  world 
or  moral  and  spiritual  Talues,  in  order  to 
try  to  be  something  else  foreign  to  our  ex- 
istence,   foreign   to   our    history.     And   be- 
cause such  a  transformation  cannot  be  ef- 
fected, considering  that  the  so\U  and  the  life 
and   the  history  and  the  basic  facts  of  a 
people  are  not  the  consequence   of  chance 
or  caprice,  or  convenience,  the  said  spectacle 
of  a  slow  disintegration  would  await  us;  we 
would  be  sentencing  ourselves  to  a  barren 
adaptation  which  would  yield  only  hylirld 
fruit:    the  strength  of  our  creative  energy 
would  be  broken:  otir  culture  would  be  cor- 
rupted:   the   soul   would   be   confused:    the 
▼ital  impulses  would  be  smothered;  the  col- 
lective soul  would  never  attain  to  maturity 
of  eipreaslon;  we  would  experience  a  sensa- 
tion of  emptiness,  and  we  would  continue  to 
bltinder  along,  adrift  in  the  most  hazardotu 
adventure  In  heedlessness,  without  Insuring 
our  existence,  without  a  hold  in  history,  with- 
out connection  with  reality,  without  a  bond 
with  our  own  destiny. 

The  sponsors  of  statehood  sidestep  this 
fundamental  a^)ect  of  the  problem.  They 
^ifi  sidestep  all  consideration  of  the  eco- 
nomic aspect,  because  it  is  absolutely  agahist 
them.  And  when  it  is  mentioned,  if  the 
one  who  mentions  it  is  a  responsible  per- 
son, he  admlU  that  statehood  would  be  highly 
prejudicial  for  oxxr  country  from  the  eco- 
nomic point  of  view.  In  fact,  after  the  island 
U  admitted  aa  a  State  we  would  be  obliged. 
In  addition  to  the  tax  burden  already  weigh- 
ing on  otir  people,  to  pay  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury seTeral  million  dollars  for  Internal  rev- 
enues, income  taxes.  Inheritance  taxes,  taxes 
on  alcohol,  dnigs,  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc,  etc. 
We  would  loee  the  customs  revenues  which 
are  now  returned  to  us  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury.   The  Federal  wage-and-hour  law  would 


be  In  full  force  in  the  idand  and  the  amend- 
ment which  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
differential  rates  for  the  benefit  of  our  small 
industries    would    be    without    effect.    The 
Federal    Insurance    Contributions    Act.    the 
Federal   Unemployment    Tax    Act.    and    the 
Federal    Victory    Tax    Act    would    Increase 
our    tax    burden    in    several    million    dol- 
lars.   Under   statehood  we  would  continue 
to  be  subject  to  the  ctistoms  tariff  which 
compels  us  to  Import  practically  everything 
from  the  American   market  at  an  overprice 
which  in  normal  times  economists  estimate 
at    more    than    •20.000,000    a    year.    Under 
statehood  we  could  not  even  protect  our  cof- 
fee by  an  import  duty — a  thing  we  are  now 
allowed  to  do  as  a  special  concession  under 
the  present  regime.     Under  statehood  prac- 
tically all  discriminations,  prejudices,  and  dis- 
advantages of  an  economic  order  which  we 
have  been  suffering  because  of  the  present 
commercial   reciprocity   agreements,   and   of 
those  hereafter  entered  Into,  would  subsist, 
inasmuch  as  the  situation  wovild  continue  to 
be  the  same  due  to  the  essential  differences 
which  exist  between  our  economic  structure 
of  a  tropical  country  and  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Generally,  the  adherents  to  the  Idea  of 
sUtehood  limit  their  pleadings  to  three 
points:  (1)  That  certain  United  Staes  offi- 
cials, legislators,  and  leaders  have  made 
declarations  In  favor  of  granting  statehood 
to  Puerto  Rico;  (2)  that  the  action  of  con- 
stituting Puerto  Rico  into  an  organized  Ter- 
ritory leads  to  statehood:  and  (3)  that  the 
collective  citizenship  granted  to  the  Puerto 
Ricans  through  the  Jones  Act  is  an  unmis- 
takable sign  of  the  purpose  of  making  the 
Island  into  a  State  of  the  Union. 

But  none  of  these  points  stands  analysis. 
As  to  the  opinion  from  United  States  offi- 
cials,   legislators,    and    leaders    who    favor 
sUtehood.  it  is  easy  to  produce  the  opinion 
from    those    who    are    against    the    idea, 
rather     backing     independence.     Henry     L. 
Stlmson.  who  happened  to  be  Secretary  of 
War  when  the  War  Department  had  Juris- 
diction over  Puerto  Rican  affairs,  expressed 
himself  as  frtlows  during  a  hearing  before 
a  committee  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate:   "I 
am  one  of  those  who  feel  rery  strongly  that 
the  ultimate  statehood  of  Puerto  Rico  would 
not  be  of  benefit  to  either  Puerto  Rico  or 
the  United  States.    •     •     •    The  racial  dif- 
ference is  a  very  great  difference.     The  dif- 
ference of  climate,  habit,  tradition,  and  dis- 
tance, but  perhaps  more  than  anything  else 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  for  the  first  time 
going   beyond  the  territorial   limits   of   the 
United  States,  thus  making  a  precedent  for 
going  beyond  those  territorial  limits  in  other 
cases."      (Hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Pacific  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico.  United  SUtes 
Senate.  May  7,  1012.  pp.  6  and  7.) 

The  same  Idea  had  been  expressed  by 
Marcy.  Seward,  Fish— outeUndlng  Secre- 
Urles  of  SUte — all  coinciding  in  this  funda- 
mental thought:  "Even  if  we  could  own  any 
territory  overseas  as  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  Union  should 
keep  itself  strictly  Ihnlted  to  the  territory 
contiguous  to  the  North  American  con- 
tinent." 

President  Wilson  expressed  himself  in  the 
SUte,  page  357.  that  with  the  acquisition  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  as  a  result 
of  the  War  with  Spain,  the  United  SUtes  ac- 
quired noncontiguous  territories  already  in- 
habited by  peoples  different  from  them  in 
language,  customs,  and  institutions;  that 
contrary  to  what  happened- with  the  other 
territories  acquired  (except  Alaska  and 
Haw»li).  the  insular  possiessions  are  not 
fitted  for  the  progressive  derelopment  run- 
ning from  territory  to  sUtehood,  and  that 
they  are  dependencies  and  must  remain  as 
such  until  they  reach  the  necessary  develop- 
ment to  become  independent  or  autonomous. 


Bihu  Root,  the  noteworthy  Jurist.  Insplr- 
«r  of  the  United  SUtes  policy  during  many 
years,  and  also  SecreUry  of  State,  declared 
addressing   our   people:    "Do   not   you   erer 
expect  to  be  a  SUte  of  the  Union;  we  have 
put  an  end  to  the  last  two  contiguous  ter» 
rltories  turning  them  into  States.     Puerto 
Rico  cannot  escape  the  logic  of  things,  and 
should  aiso  be  a  republic.     •     •     •"     The 
words  of  the  great  American  Jurist  eouuin 
a   sUUment   which  we   the  Puerto  Rlcans 
must  rei>eat  daily,  and  prescribe  it  as  a  cura- 
tive formula  to  those  who  suffer  from  the 
crazy   mania   of   pretending   to  devlaU    us 
through     the    false     track     cf     sUtehood: 
"Puerto   Rico   cannot   escape   the   logic   of 
things."    The  logic  of  things  in  this  case  is 
the   logic  of  our   beings,   the    logic   of   our 
spirit,  the  logic  of  ovu-  personality,  the  logic 
of  our  history,  the  logic  that  we  are  Puerto 
Rico.    It  is  from  that  logic  that  the  advo- 
cates of  sUtehood  for  otir  people  pretend  to 
deviate  us. 

A  recent  resUtement  of  the  policy  regard- 
ing noncontiguotu  territories  was  voiced  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Hawaii  in  iU  offl- 
clal  report  to  Congress,  as  follows:  "That  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  SUte  presenU  a 
departure  as  it  wotild  be  the  first  noncon- 
tiguous area  to  be  admitted."  (Senate  Doc. 
No.  161,  76th  Cong.,  8d  seas.,  Februarv  15. 
1938).  The  committee  recommended  thai 
the  question  of  sUUhood  for  Hawaii  be 
deferred. 

If  the  action  of  oonstituting  a  noncon- 
tiguous territory  as  Hawaii  in  an  inoorpo- 
rated  territory  does  not  involve  an  actual 
promise  of  sUtehood,  much  the  less  involTed 
is  said  promise  in  the  action  of  oonstituting 
a  noncontiguous  territory  in  an  organised 
territory,  as  is  Puerto  Rloo  defined  In  ths 
law  in  force. 

The  argument  adduced  as  a  greater  show 
of  persuasive  strength  in  favor  of  sUt^ood. 
is  that  of  eitisenahtp.  MeTcrtheless.  among 
the  argumenU  to  that  end,  none  of  them  so 
misleading,  none  lacking  so  much  weight  as 
this  argument  about  citiaenahip.  CoUeetlw 
citizenship  was  not  extended  to  Puerto  Rloo 
tmtil  1017.  Historical  facte  throw  the  fol- 
lowing ligh*:  (1)  The  so-called  granting  of 
citizenship  was  by  no  means  an  act  of  Just 
acknowledgment  of  our  peraonallty,  but  an 
imposition  from  the  Qovemment  of  the 
United  SUtes;  (3)  cltiaenship  extended  to 
this  Island  falls  into  a  second-  or  third-class 
category,  and  (3)  the  extension  of  American 
citizenship  does  not  carry  a  promise  of  sUte- 
hood. 

In  a  speech  before  Cangress.  when  Congress 
was  considering  the  Jones  bill  which  forced 
Federal  Citizenship  upon  the  Puerto  Bieans, 
Luis  IfunoB  Rivera,  then  our  Resident  Com- 
missioner in  Washington,  made  the  follow- 
ing sUtement  about  the  Puerto  Blcan  citi- 
zenship acknowledged  by  the  Foraker  Act: 
"We  are  satisfied  with  this  citizenship  (Puer- 
to Rican  citisenship)  and  deaire  to  prolong 
and  Tn«<nt.»tn  It — our  natural  cltiaenship, 
founded  not  on  the  oonventionaltsm  of  Uw 
but  on  the  fact  that  we  were  bom  on  an 
Island  and  love  that  island  above  all  else, 
and  would  not  exchange  otir  country  for  any 
other  ootmtry,  though  it  were  one  as  great 
and  as  free  as  the  United  SUtes.  •  •  •  It 
is  true  that  my  cotmtrymen  have  asked 
many  times,  unanimously,  for  American  cit- 
izenship. They  asked  (or  it  when  throogb 
the  promise  of  General  Miles  on  his  disem- 
barkation in  Ponce  and  through  tbe  prom- 
ises of  the  Democratic  Party  when  it  adopted 
the  Kansas  City  platform — ^tbey  believed  it 
not  only  possible  but  probable,  not  only  prob- 
able but  certain,  that  American  citlaendilp 
was  the  door  by  which  to  enter,  not  after  a 
period  of  100  years  nor  of  10.  but  immediately 
into  the  feUowshlp  of  the  American  people 
as  a  SUte  of  the  Union.  Ttxlay  they  no 
longer  believe  it.  Prom  this  floor  the  most 
eminent  sUtesmen  have  made  It  clear  to 
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them  that  they  must  not  believe  It.  And 
my  countrymen,  who.  precisely  th«  same  as 
ycurs.  have  their  dignity  and  Belf-respect  to 
maintain,  refuse  to  accept  a  citizenship  of  an 
Interior  order,  a  cltlzenahip  of  the  second 
class,  which  does  not  permit  them  to  dispose 
of  their  own  resources  nor  to  live  their  own 
lives  nor  to  send  to  this  Capitol  their  pro- 
portional rcproentatlcn.  •  •  •  As  the 
representative  of  Puerto  Rico.  I  propose  that 
ycij  convf  I:e  the  people  of  the  Island  to 
express  the  mat.  Ives  in  full  plebiscite  on  the 
question  of  ciiizcnship  and  that  you  permit 
the  pecp'.e  of  Puerto  Rico  to  decide  by  their 
votes  whether  they  wish  the  citizenship  of 
the  United  Slates  or  whether  they  prefer 
their  cTvn  niitural  citizenship.  It  would  be 
strnnpe  If.  having  refused  it  so  long  as  the 
majonty  of  people  a^^ked  for  It,  you  should 
dfcide  to  Imnose  It  by  force  now  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  decline  It  "  (Con- 
CR£.^:o.NAL  Record,  vol.  53.  part  8.  64th  Cong, 
Ist  sess  .  May  5,  1916,  p.  7472  ) 

Cungiets  did  not  listen  to  the  voice  from 
Puerto  RiCO.  Congress  preferred  to  dictate 
Its  imperial  writ  Imposing  upon  us,  by  force, 
•  Citizenship  of  a  colonial  type. 

Actually,  the  citizenship  thus  extended  to 
the  Island  belongs  to  a  second  or  third  cate- 
gory. Senator  Clarke,  from  Arkansas,  had 
the  foresight  that  It  would  be  like  that.  In 
1912  he  pointed  cut  that  what  was  proposed 
lor  Puerto  Rico  was  a  qualified  citizenship, 
devoid  of  the  rights  that  citizenship  Implies 
lor  the  continental  citizens.  (See  bearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Pacific  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico,  U.  8.  Senate.  May  7,  1912.  pp. 
13-14).  The  citizenship  lm[X}sed  upon  the 
Puerto  Rlcana  is  a  citizenship  without 
•overelgnty,  a  eltlzenshlp  without  nation- 
ality, a  citizenship  without  constitution. 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  their 
citizenship  guarantees  them  sovereignty 
rights  within  the  State  and  within  the  fed- 
eration. To  Puerto  Rico  it  does  not  guar- 
antee any  right  of  sovereignty  at  all.  To 
us  It  Is  a  citizenship  without  nationality — 
we  belong  to.  but  we  are  not  a  part  of  the 
American  Nation,  according  to  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
In  the  case  of  Doirnes  v.  Btdwcll  (182  U.  S. 
344).  To  us  It  Is  a  citizenship  without 
constitution.  In  the  case  of  The  People  v. 
Tapia  y  Muratti  (245  U.  S.  639).  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declared  that 
the  granting  of  citizenship  does  not  Imply 
the  extension  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
Island. 

The  granting  of  citizenship  does  not  in- 
Tolve  a  promise  of  statehood.  It  was  made 
clear  by  Secretary  Stlmson  In  the  year  1912 
when  he  stated:  "I  see  myself  no  Inconsist- 
ency in  the  grant  of  American  citizenship  to 
Puerto  Rico;  no  Inconsistency  between  that 
aiid  the  ultimate  Ideal  that  Puerto  Rico  shall 
have  practically  an  Independent  local  self- 
government  •  •  •  I  only  allude  to  It  to 
rtbut  the  argument  that  I  have  heard  ad- 
vcnccd.  namely,  that  to  grant  American  cltl- 
acnship  to  Puerto  Rico  necessarily  Involves 
ultimate  statehood  "  (Hearing  quoted  above, 
~^pp.  5  and  6  )  President  Taft  ratified  this 
point  of  view  by  saying:  "Neither  in  the  mind 
of  the  American  p)cople,  nor  In  the  mind  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  people,  the  grant  of  citizen- 
ship should  be  associated  to  any  thought  of 
•utehood."  When  the  Jones  bill  was  passed 
Judge  Horace  Mann  Towner,  then  a  memt>er 
of  tbe  Committee  on  Insular  Aflaln  in  the 
Htuse  of  Representatives  (later  be  became 
chainnan  of  the  committee  and  afterward 
ar rved  as  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico),  atated 
that'  "If  we  grant  you  dtlaensbip  today,  aatd 
cittzenship  would  not  prevent  a  revolution 
that  you  may  choose  to  stir  later  on.  Your 
c<>nditk}n  will  continue  csaetly  the  same. 
You  could  rebel  Juot  tbe  same  as  tf  we  bad 
hut  granted  cittxenablp.  Sbould  the  United 
Bta'.cs  dettre  to  confer  independence  upon  jruu 
tlMf  United  Sutcs  can  do  It,  wbether  or  not 
jrou  are  dtlxena  at  tbe  United  States.    One 


thing  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  "  And 
Congressman  Jones  hlmelf,  the  author  of 
the  law  which  bescwed  citizenship  upon  us, 
emphatically  stated:  "I  believe  that  in  the 
United  States  there  Is  no  opinion  in  favor  of 
statehood  for  Puerto  Rico." 

The  previously  mentioned  three  points  gen- 
erally adduced  to  support  the  idea  of  stdte- 
hood  come  out  to  be,  therefore,  mere  in- 
terpretations of  cpinions  and  facts  which  have 
no  bearing  to  our  historical  reality.  They 
are  points  of  support  of  a  purely  dialctlcal 
nature,  which  a  better  infurmcd  dialectics 
Instantly  eliminate,  leaving  the  vanishing 
Idea  of  statehood  in  the  air  and  without  any 
real  support. 

Nations  are  deeply  interested  in  two  thir.gs: 
culture  and  economics.  All  questions  rcl.ued 
to  spiritual  values  are  implicitly  contained  in 
the  former.  Ju.st  as  all  questions  related  to 
material  values  ere  implicitly  contained  in 
the  latter.  Thoie  are  the  cornerstones  of 
every  nationality.  Sovereignty  is  nothing 
else  but  the  power  to  keep  developing,  under 
more  propitious  auspices,  the  historial  per- 
sonality In  the  realms  of  culture  and  in  the 
fields  of  economics. 

As  a  solution  to  our  problem  of  sovereignty, 
statehood  would  be  contrary  to  the  historical 
and  natural  development  of  our  people. 
Within  the  fold  of  the  American  Federation 
we  would  find  ourselves  pressed  by  forces 
antagonistic  to  our  own  forces — antagonistic 
to  them  In  essence  and  in  substance — since 
the  people  of  the  United  States  react  to  a  dif- 
ferent psychology,  to  a  different  social  cour.-^e, 
to  a  different  way  of  life,  to  a  different  sense 
of  things,  to  a  different  spiritual  projection. 
Necessarily,  otar  historical  destiny  would  be 
distorted,  and  the  creative  impulse  of  our 
nationality  would  be  void,  coming  to  an  un- 
timely end  in  the  dangerous  adventure  both 
culture  and  economics — the  two  great  values 
lor  which  the  people  struggle  everywhere. 

That  Is  why  statehood  Is  not  the  right  solu- 
tion to  our  problem  of  sovereignty.  To  us 
statehood  would  not  go  beyond  being  a  po- 
litical fiction,  or  Juridical  arbitrariness,  or 
at  most,  an  Imposition  by  force;  but  It  could 
never  be  a  natural  culmin-'^'ion  of  our  his- 
torical destiny;  It  could  never  be  a  result  of 
the  vital  forces  which  act  within  us.  It  is 
Just  the  logic  of  things — about  which  Mr. 
Elihu  Root  spoke — which  discards  statehood 
as  a  possible  solution.  The  logic  of  thmt^s, 
the  voice  of  destiny,  the  sentiment  inter- 
woven In  the  race,  the  guiding  light  of  the 
spirit,  the  mighty  force  of  history:  they  all 
proclaim  Independence  as  the  only  possible 
solution  to  our  problem  of  scvere:gnty. 

Vicente  Geicel-Pol.^nco. 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  June  17.  194 J. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF   Nrw   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  .submit 
herewith  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
New  York  Times: 

TMX  aouc  or  strBannxs 

The  President's  veto  mewiage  on  Prlday 
raised  two  grave  problems:  Plfiit.  what  policy 
Congress  and  the  administration  should  now 
adopt  wttb  regard  to  subsidies;  and  second, 
what  the  relationship  of  the  President  and 
Congress  will  be  In  dealing  with  tbe  whole 
domestic  economic  problem. 


Neither  In  Its  arguments  nor  In  Its  tone 
was  the  Presidents  veto  message  reassuring. 
Whatever  the  defects  may  have  been  in  the 
bill  the  Pre-;dcnt  vetoed — and  it  was  alto- 
gether proper  that  he  should  have  drawn  at- 
tention to  these  and  asked  for  their  correc- 
tion— It  is  clear  that  CoiiF^ress  has  been  more 
nearly  right  on  the  whole  subsidy  issue  than 
the  President  In  the  present  crisis,  it  Is  true, 
Concress  fchould  not  attempt  to  forbid  sub- 
sidies aliogrther.  Even  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  a.s  a  good  sub.^ldy.  there  would  still  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  sub-idy  that  is  the  le.sser 
of  two  evils  in  a  spcciflc  situation.  Whether 
a  subsidy  is  more  desirable  than  Its  alter- 
native is  a  question  that  can  be  aniwcred  only 
for  a  specific  commodity  under  .specific  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
specific  suhsidies  that  have  been  most  in  dis- 
pute— the  roll-back  subsidies  on  meat,  but- 
ter, and  coffee,  and  even  some  subsidies  that 
Congress  has  quietly  accepted,  such  as  that 
on  petroleum — have  been  either  wrong  in 
principle  inconsistent  with  other  policies  ol 
the  the  Government,  cr  calculated  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  in  the  method  of  their  ad- 
ministration. It  was  for  these  reasons  among 
othfis  that  Chester  C.  Davis  felt  obliged  to 
resign  as  Food  Administrator.  His  letter  to 
the  President  did  not  contain  any  blanket 
condemnation  of  subsidies,  but  pointed  out 
that  the  '"broad  general  subsidies"  an- 
nounced by  the  President  would  be  ineffective 
"in  controlling  inflation  unless  they  are  ac- 
companied heie,  as  they  are  In  England,  by 
current  ta.x  and  savings  programs  that  drain 
off  e:ccesp  buying  power,  and  by  tight  control 
and  management  of  the  food  supply." 

Certain  general  principles  should  be  clear. 
Subsidies  cannot  be  considered  a  primary 
weapon  against  Inflation.  They  do  not  In 
the  least  deal  with  Its  basic  causes.  The 
best  they  can  do  Is  temporarily  to  mitigate 
certain  of  its  symptoms — always  at  the  risk, 
which  mu.-t  never  be  lost  to  sight,  of  build- 
ing up  far  worse  evils  in  the  future.  They 
are  at  best,  therefore,  a  secondary  and  minor 
weapon  in  the  battle  against  Inflation.  They 
play  something  like  the  role  of  dynamite  In 
bthlding  a  road:  and,  like  dynamite,  should 
be  handled  only  by  experts.  In  no  case 
should  they  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  gen- 
uinely basic  mea.-ures,  but  only  as  a  supple- 
ment to  them.  The  harm  of  using  subsidies 
too  cautiously  would  be  minute  compared 
with  the  harm  of  using  them  too  recklessly. 

Yet  the  President  talked  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage not  only  as  if  he  considered  subsidies 
a  major  weapon  in  the  battle  against  Infla- 
tion, but  almost  as  if  It  were  the  most  Im- 
portant slncle  weapon  against  It.  Of  Con- 
gress's action  against  subsidies  he  declared: 
'■"^hls  is  an  inflation  bill,  a  high -cost-of-liv- 
ing bill,  a  food-shortage  bill.  •  •  •  It 
will  li»ive  a  devastating  effect  upon  our  econ- 
omy and  our  war  effort.  •  •  •  Tills 
measure  will  make  It  virtually  Impossible  to 
Institute  any  additional  measures  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  or  even  to  hold  the  line." 

One  reason  that  Congress  has  been  pro- 
foundly suspicious  of  the  whole  subsidy  pro- 
gram Is  that  it  has  no  confidence  that  the 
administration  will  administer  it  with  care 
and  skill  and  within  strictly  defined  limits. 
The  Pre.sident's  veto  message  Is  hardly  re- 
a.ssuring  In  this  regard.  It  Is  true  ti.at  the 
President  declared  at  one  point  that  subsidies 
"should  be  applied  only  In  strictly  limited 
and  clearly  defined  circumstances."  But  he 
went  on  to  say  that  Congress  must  leave  with 
the  executive  branch  "the  means  of  seeing  to 
It  that  further  Increases  In  producers'  prices 
do  not  Increase  th#>  cr^t  of  living."  When 
one  cori'iders  that  the  roll-back  r^f  meat  and 
bun«T  prir^n,  according  Uj  the  calculation  of 
the  Omr*'  of  Price  Administration  Itself,  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  only  l  p«TC-tit, 
though  ihm  submdy  alone  will  cost  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  one  can  only 
Imagine  the  dimeiu>iotu  of  a  subsidy  designed 
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to  prevent  any  further  Increases  In  living 
costs — especially  with  the  administration  pol- 
icy of  continuing  to  boost  industrial  wages, 
which  have  sdready  raced  far  ahead  of 
Increases  in  living  costs. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  the  President  sug- 
gesting, at  the  end  of  his  message,  that  "m 
this  task  of  saving  cur  free  economy.  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  must  work  together 
as  a  team."  But,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  such  lines,  the  implication  of  the 
whole  message  was  that  the  chief  duty  of  the 
congressional  member  of  the  team  was  to  nod 
approval,  and  that  if  Congress  failed  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  subsidy  program  in  Its 
entirety  he  would  place  upon  It  the  full  blame 
lor  any  failure  In  the  whole  antl-lnfiation 
program.  Surely  a  more  conciliatory  spirit 
and  a  more  extensive  use  of  consultation  and 
compromise  are  essential  to  the  conception  of 
working  together  as  a  team. 


Posters  Work  for  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or   Nrw   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  myself  entitled  "Posters  Work 
For  Victory": 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  all  of  us  are 
thinking  of  patriotism,  and  particularly 
thinking  of  it  in  symbols.  The  Fourth  of 
July  Itself  IB  a  symbolic  reminder  ol  our 
Btirrlng  national  heritage  and  our  independ- 
ence. Our  flag  Is  a  symbol,  the  Dome  ol  our 
Capitol  Is  a  symbol,  and  the  very  firecrackers 
that  some  little  boy  sets  off  are  a  symbol,  too, 
whether  he  knows  It  or  not.  Our  great  pa- 
triotic paintings  and  war  posters,  familiar  as 
they  are,  and  equally  symbolic,  deserve  our 
special  attention. 

Probably  there  Is  not  a  single  American, 
wbether  he  be  a  citiaen  of  this  land  by  birth 
or  by  adoption,  whether  he  hold  degrees  from 
a  dozen  colleges  or  be  barely  acquainted  with 
the  three  R's,  who  has  not  at  some  time  seen, 
and  thrilled  to  the  significance  of,  that 
famous  historical  painting.  The  Spirit  of  '76. 
This  is  probably  the  best-known  picture  pro- 
duced by  an  American  artist.  In  one  form 
or  another.  It  has  been  reproduced  literally 
millions  of  times,  and  In  every  possible  way. 
Color  reproductions  of  it  hang  In  millions  of 
homes.  It  is  constantly  used  In  advertise- 
ments, calendars,  posters,  school  histories, 
and  even  as  a  trade-mark.  It  appears  over 
and  over  again  in  patriotic  tableaux,  and  a 
Fourth  of  July  parade  would  hardly  be  com- 
plete without  the  three  familiar  figures  of 
the  stern  old  drummer,  the  valiant  and  de- 
termined fifer,  and  the  eager  drummer  boy, 
Archibald  M.  Wlllard  painted  this  picture  in 
1876,  Just  100  years  after  the  event  which  it 
commemorates.  A  large  popular  demand  for 
colored  reproductions  immediately  placed  the 
picture  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

In  a  very  real  sense  The  Spirit  of  "76  was 
our  first  war  pnsu»r.  It  was  made,  not  dur- 
ing a  war,  but  (shortly  after  a  long  and  bloody 
one,  tbe  struggle  between  the  SUtes,  and  It 
has  remained  tfft  almost  70  years  tbe  best  war 
pr>ster  which  we  have  ever  had. 

Henry  Keleey  D^freux,  who  pos^d  for  the 
drumm^r  boy  of  the  painting,  ssys:  "The 
painting  creaud  little  or  no  itlr  am'jrg  tbe 


art  critics  and  connolaseurs.  It  was  not 
painted  for  such.  Tbe  painting  was  a 
patriotic  human  document  that  reached  the 
hearta  ol  mUllons  and  wlU  for  centuries  to 
come  be  an  Inspiration  to  lurther  milUona 
yet  unborn." 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder,  art  dealer  and  patron  ol 
Archibald  U.  WUlard  when  he  was  a  strug- 
gling young  artist,  gives  us  the  best  con- 
temporary account,  and,  incidentally,  the 
best  possible  definition  of  a  war  ooster:  "The 
idea  of  the  artist  in  painting  the  picture  was 
to  concentrate  all  the  determination  and 
enthusiasm  In  a  few  figures  •  •  •  pic- 
tures have  been  painted  by  artists  of  great 
skill,  possessing  qualities  of  technique  of 
method,  valuable  beyond  the  works  of  other 
artists;  pictures  which  give  pleasure  to  ex- 
perts and  connoisseurs.  In  the  midst  of  such 
works.  The  Spirit  of  "76  stands.  The  eye 
warders  from  these  works  of  great  technique, 
and  Is  awed  by  tbe  grandeur  of  the  old 
man,  by  the  force  of  the  fervid  and  devoted 
group,  by  the  spirit  which  invades  the  whole. 
Mr.  Willard  with  his  powerful  but,  perhaps, 
lesfi-flni&hed  touch  did  more  than  please  the 
eye  of  experts;  he  stirred  the  heart  of  a 
Nation." 

During  the  last  war  many  ol  our  finest 
artists  turned  to  the  production  ol  posters 
as  their  contribution  to  national  morale  and 
the  war  effort.  I  am  sure  everyone  remem- 
bers the  Howard  Chandler  Christy  drawing 
ol  the  tall  man  in  the  top  hat,  with  his  finger 
outstretched:  "Uncle  Sam  Wants  You  "  Mr. 
Christy  continues  to  make  inspiring  posters 
during  the  conflict  of  today.  Particularly 
memorable  Is  his  picture  of  the  Red  Cross 
nurse.  His  magnificent  painting,  on  an 
heroic  scale,  of  the  Signing  of  the  Consti- 
tution now  hangs  In  the  main  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Probably,  too,  everyone  Is  familiar  with  the 
'Tour  Freedoms,"  painted  by  Norman  Rock- 
well and  reproduced  in  fecent  Issues  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  These  four  stirrhig 
pictures  of  what  we  are  fightli^g  for  have  had 
wide  distribution  and  equally  wide  acclaim. 
Another  extremely  familiar  poster  Is  one  of 
the  fine  series  put  out  by  the  War  Production 
Board:  "Men  Working  Together."  which  de- 
picts a  soldier,  a  sailor,  and  a  welder,  all  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  and  looking  sttirdlly  forward. 
War  Department,  the  Office  ol  War  Informa- 
tion, and  Treasury  posters  are  everywhere — 
and  they  represent  the  best  and  most  vigor- 
ous in  American  art. 

This  Is  not  the  art  ol  the  salon,  ol  th"  critic 
and  the  connoisseur.  It  requires  no  mood, 
no  studio  atmosphere,  no  correct  lighting,  no 
proper  background,  no  hushed  voices,  and  no 
beautifully  printed  catalog  ol  explanatory 
notes.  This  art  must  succeed,  if  It  succeeds 
at  all,  by  immediate  Impact.  It  must  be  ef- 
fective in  any  light  and  against  any  back- 
ground— schoolroom,  barber  shop,  streetcar, 
restaurant.  It  must  be  strong  enough  to  en- 
large for  a  billboard  or  the  side  of  the  prover- 
bial tarn;  It  must  be  sharp  enough  to  make  a 
cut  for  a  letterhead.  It  must  be  clear  enough 
to  stand  reproduction  on  all  kinds  of  paper, 
from  the  finest  bond  to  the  cheapest  un- 
bleached wood  pulp.  It  must  carry  Its  cap- 
tion boldly,  if  there  be  caption  at  all,  so  that 
the  passenger  on  a  swift  overland  train  or  the 
casual  pedestrian  who  glances  once  at  a  hand- 
bill before  discarding  It  Instantly  seizes  and 
understands  the  message.  It  must  constitute 
the  graphic  representation  ol  the  soul  and 
sinews  ol  a  people  at  war.  It  Is  not  studied, 
not  pcsed.  It  Is  quick  and  Tlvid  with  cofors 
lorged  In  the  furnaces  ol  our  effort. 

The  general  and  generous  cooperation  of 
the  advertising  Industry  In  using  the  best 
of  American  art  lor  patriotic  purpoaas  looms 
Urge  In  these  dtfflcult  days.  Pew  of  us  will 
ever  forget  The  Kid  In  Upper  Pour,  Al- 
DKtt  all  of  otir  j«stUjn-wld«  companies  hav« 
been  using  ouutandlng  pictures,  and  ovU 
suDding  text,    X  know  of  on*  concret«  n* 


ample  which.  U  It  did  not  make  history,  cer- 
tainly managed  to  collide  with  It.  As  part  ol 
their  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  a  New 
York  advertising  firm  engaged  a  full  page  ol 
both  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  Ycrk 
Herald  Tribune  on  the  day  tbe  second  Iront 
in  Ncrth  Alrlca  opened,  to  reprodvice  a  poem 
called  Prayer  to  Jehanne  ol  Frarce  by  Joseph 
Auslander.  The  poem  was  Illustrated  by  a 
4lrawlng  of  Jean  d'Arc,  made  by  an  American 
artist,  Adolph  Treldler,  for  this  occasion.  The 
fact  that  the  page  appeared  on  the  very  day 
of  the  second  front  was  a  happy  stroke  that 
called  double  attention  to  the  poem.  The 
advertising  firm,  the  author,  and  the  artlat 
received  literally  thousands  ol  letters  about 
the  page.  The  whole  page  was  eventually  set 
up  as  a  poster  reprint  and  baa  t)een  widely 
distributed. 

The  national  war  agencies  tell  me  that: 
"Posters  are  divided  Into  five  categories:  (1) 
recruiting;      (2)     selling    War     bonds     and 
stamps;   (3)  production,  which  now  Ineltidea 
related  subjects,  particularly  those  designed 
to  reduce  absenteeism;  <4)  morale  building, 
general  patriotic   themes;    and    (6)    security 
or  'don't  talk"  posters ."    I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  last  two  categories  are  the 
most   impxjrtant.     Recruiting   will   come,  as 
Inevitably  as  the  dralt;  it  Is  virtiially  a  mat- 
ter ol  getting  a  man  Into  the  niche  best  suited 
lor   him.     War  bonds   and  atamps   will   be 
bought  and  bought  In   Increasing  ntuibers. 
Production.  11  only  from  a  selflah  motive  of 
the  Individual  who  must  be  sure  of  bis  dally 
bread  and  butter,  must  and  wlU  go  on.     In 
all  these  fields  posters  help,  but  espedaUy 
in  the  matter  ol  building  morale  and  of  keep* 
Ing  us  from  rumor-mongertng.    Every  on*  of 
us  has  a  moment  of  despair  or  depreaalon  now 
and  then,  when  we.  almoat  In  spite  of  our- 
selves, begin  wondering  what  la  the  use  of 
It  all.    Every  one  of  ua  aooner  or  later,  comea 
into  possession  of  aome  Isolated  scrap  of  In- 
formation, which.  If  overheard  by  alien  ears 
and  pieced  together  with  other  seemingly  tm- 
related  acrapa,  can  aend  a  ship  to  the  bottom 
or  a  squadron  of  brave  men  to  their  graves. 
In  these  fields  the  national  war  agenclea 
have  gone  magnificent  work.     One  particu- 
larly notable  poster  beara  the  caption.  "Strong 
In  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  we  who  fight  In 
the  people's  cause  will  never  stop  until  that 
cause  Is  won,"  from  one  of  Vice  President 
Wallace's  recent   speeches.    The  picture  la 
that  of  three  resolute  arms,  one  holding  a 
monkey  wrench,  one  a  rifle,  and  one  An  S 
wrench.    Two  ol  the  "don't  talk"  posters  re- 
main fixed  In  my  memory.    One  Is  a  simple 
brown    background,   like    the   sands   ol    the 
African  desert,  with  a  wooden  cross  and  the 
pitiful  heritage  of  a  helmet  and  a  cartridge 
belt  hung  over  the  arms.     The  title  is  "A 
Careless  Word,  Another  Cross."    The  second 
depicts  a  drowned  sailor  waahed  tip  on  tbe 
beach,  bis  clothing  and  his  fair  hair  still 
awash  with  the  sea  water.    The  caption:  "A 
Careless  Word,  a  Needless  Loss."    The  third 
shows  a  woman  who  has  Just  received  that 
fateful  measage  "Missing  in  Action    .    .    • 
somebody  talked." 

We  learned  to  "Join  the  Navy  and  see  th« 
world"  through  a  :«ster  which  has  served  well 
In  peace  and  war.  Now  we  learn  to  buy  War 
bonds  through  the  huge  billboard  on  the 
lawn  of  the  Treasury  Building — one  of  th« 
best  strokes  of  outdoor  advertlaing  which  taaa 
come  to  my  attention. 

Let  tis  remember  to  girt  our  w«r  postcn 
more  than  a  casual  glanoe.  They  ar*  really 
worth  while.  And  aome  of  tbem  may  be  to- 
morrow's famotis  palntlBft.  Tba  mora  ftm« 
pie  and  direct  and  rital  tbay  art,  tba  mor« 
our  heart's  blood  If  sat  potuidlnf.  I  want 
to  uk«  thu  opportunity  to  eongnitaUt*  tb« 
national  war  afcnelM.  the  adTcrtUlng  In- 
dtutry,  and  tba  artl«t«  tb«nM«lfaa  for  tb« 
balp  eontnbtttad  toward  winning  tb*  war  by 
tbla  uacf ul  and  b«lpful  flMdlum-HlM  Poatar, 
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Generation  of  Power  at  Boulder  Dam 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or   SVfADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  5.  i943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  from  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette 
of  June  21,  1943,  on  power  generated  at 
Boulder  Dam: 

80UU>EX    POWra    AT    RECORD    PEAK — NEW 
GENERATOR  TO  BE  INSTALLED 

Boulder  Dam  has  become  the  first  single 
power  plant  In  history  to  operate  at  more 
than  1.000.000  kUovatt  capacity. 

The  record  output,  sufficient  to  meet  the 
prewar  needs  ol  a  city  the  size  of  Chicago, 
first  was  reached  June  11,  Interior  Secretary 
Harold  Ickes  told  the  Associated  Press  at 
Washington  today. 

The  rated  cajaaclty  of  the  Boulder  power 
plant  la  about  950.000  kilowatts,  but  by  oper- 
ating the  12  big  generators  at  a  10-percent 
overload  It  was  possible  to  obtain  more  than 
50.000  additional  kilowatts. 

The  Bureau  ot  Reclamation  has  ordered 
anoCaer  large  generator  of  more  than  80.000- 
kllowatt  capacity  and  that  when  all  Installa- 
tions are  made  the  capacity  will  reach  1,332,- 
300  kilowatts.  The  1943  output  is  estimated 
at  6.000.000.000  kilowatt-hours,  more  than 
the  1921  production  of  all  Pacific  coast  plants. 

A  large  prof>ortlon  of  the  power  from 
Boulder  Dam  goes  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
airplane  factories,  shipyards,  munitions 
plants,  air  fields,  army  posts,  naval  stations, 
mineral  developments,  and  other  industries 
In   southern   California   and    Nevada. 


The  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  5,  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  here  an  article  written  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Pumas,  in  which  he  explains  the  prob- 
lems and  methods  of  procedure  of  the 
0£Bce  of  Dependency  Benefits. 

The  article  follows: 

Thet  Get  "Em  Paid 
(By  J.  C.  Filrnas) 

On  he*-  way  back  from  the  Rural  Delivery 
box.  the  old  lady  noticed  that  a  Plymouth 
Rock  chick  had  fallen  Into  the  brook  and  was 
swimming  no  better  than  you  would  expect. 
She  dropped  the  mall  In  a  fence  comer  and 
went  to  the  rescue.  When  she  returned,  the 
old  cow  was  standing  near  by,  her  Jaws  swing- 
ing thoughtfully,  but  whether  in  eating  or 
cud  chewing  was  not  clear.  The  weekly  paper 
was  still  there,  but  the  skinny  stamplesa 
envelop  with  the  highly  official  air  was  gone. 

Inside  that  envelope  and  now  Inside  the 
cow  was  a  check  on  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  (37 — the  old  lady's  indispensable  monthly 
allowance  from  her  soldier  son  In  cahoots 
With  Uncle  Sam.     So  she  went  back  to  the 


house,  got  out  the  rtisty  pen  and  dime  bottle 
of  ink  and  the  lined  tablet,  and  wrote  the 
Office  of  Dependency  Benefits  about  It — the 
Whole  story,  down  to  the  possibility,  for  she 
was  fair-minded,  that  the  wind  had  blown  the 
envelop  away  and  the  cow  was  guiltless 
after  all. 

What  Is  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits? 
For  one  thing,  a  set  of  initials  already  bulking 
larger  than  anything  Eince  Works  Progress 
Administration  as  an  American  household 
word  Formally,  it  Is  the  Office  of  Dcpeud- 
ency  Benefits,  a  unit  of  the  Army's  Services 
of  Supply.  Physically,  It  fills  a  brand-new 
18-story  office  building  In  Newark,  N.  J, 
commandeered  from  a  great  life-m.surnnre 
company.  Functionally,  It  is  a  key  war- 
production  plant.  This  north  end  of  Jersey 
Is  full  of  high-powered  industries  making 
ships,  motors,  planes,  bandages,  and  ex- 
plosives. But.  for  Importance,  Office  of  De- 
pendency Benefits  need  take  no  backtalk 
from  any  of  them.  Its  Job  Is  the  ma.ss  pm- 
duction  of  morale  for  both  civiUan  and  mil- 
itary needs. 

That  Is  no  mere  metaphor.  The  Office  cf 
Dependency  Benefits  plant  uses  both  pro- 
duction-line methods  and  diabolically 
ingenious  machine  tools  to  speed  monti.ly 
production  of  more  than  2.500.000  individu- 
ally made-out  checks,  totalling  more  than 
$110,000,000  a  month,  paid  out  mostly  to 
soldiers'  families  and  dependents.  Its  daily 
mailing  floods  the  gasping  Newark  post  office 
In  a  quantity  usually  expected  of  a  city  of 
150,000  people.  If  tiiat  isn't  nias=  produc- 
tion. Henry  Ford  is  a  hotel  doorman.  And 
the  vast  majority  of  checks  so  mailed  mean 
continued  reassurance  to  fighting  men  that 
the  folks  they  left  behind  are  not  resource- 
less. 

That  Is  where  the  morale  comes  in — plenty. 
Too  many  soldiers  brooding  o\er  those  at 
home  would  be  Just  as  dangerous  sand  in 
the  cogs  of  the  war  effort  as  too  many  families 
at  home  angry,  hungry,  and  frigluened  be- 
cause their  breadwinners  have  been  hauled 
off  to   camp. 

Congress  crented  Office  cf  Dependence 
Benefits  last  June  in  a  burst  cf  enterprise 
due  to  suddenly  realizing  that  something  had 
to  be  done  about  the  dependents  cf  the  fam- 
ily men  who  were  soon  to  be  drafted  whole- 
sale. Tlie  Navy  has  a  smaller  similar  set-up. 
Who  gets  what  and  why  is  sim.ple  in  principle. 
Of  accounts  handled,  some  950.000  are  class 
E  allotments — money  regularly  deducted  at 
soldiers'  request  from  their  pay  and  remitted 
to  dependents  or  savings  bank  or  life-insur- 
ance company.  The  Army  has  run  that  sys- 
tem since  Spanish  War  times.  Anybody  in 
uniform,  from  General  Marshall  down,  can 
get  in  on  It  voluntarily.  The  only  limitation 
is  that  enlisted  men  can't  peel  down  below 
the  $10  a  month  considered  a  soldier's  neces- 
sary minimum  by  his  solicitous  superiors. 

Tha*  is  a  colossal  Job  in  itself  Office  of 
Dependency  Benefits  also  handles  Public  Law 
490  accounts — emergency  payments  to  needy 
dependents  of  soldiers  captured  or  missing  or 
otherwise  out  of  touch.  That  Job  will  get 
tragically  busier  and  bigger  as  American  «=x- 
peditlonary  forces  tangle  more  with  the 
enemy  in  the  other  hemisphere.  But  family 
allowances,  aimed  directly  at  the  draft-and- 
dependents  problem,  are  the  biggest  job  cf 
all — to  date  more  than  2.000.000  separate  and 
Individual  accounts,  each  full  of  personal 
emotions. 

•Family  allowance  Is  a  special  privilege  of 
enlisted  men  up  through  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
Becaiise  their  pay  Is  supposed  to  be  enough 
to  enable  them  to  lock  after  their  folks  un- 
assisted, fancier  non-coms  and  officers  need 
not  apply.  A  married  private,  for  instance, 
can  chip  in  $22  of  his  monthly  pay  of  $50, 
whereupon  Uncle  Sam  chips  In  $28  and  sends 
his  wife  $50.  A  first  child  rates  $12  monthly. 
subsequent  children  $10  each.  The  total  of 
the  Government's  contribution  rises  with  each 
additional  child,  but  the  soldiers  contribu- 


tion rises  only  If  he  has  class  B  dependents 
as  well  as  class  A  relatives.  He  chips  in  aa 
additional  $5  for  cla.ss  B's.  A  dependent  par- 
ent gets  $37,  a  dependent  sister  $27,  if  no 
other  dependents  are  In  the  picture,  and  so 
on  in  a  nicely  graduated  scale  through  sev- 
eral hundred  varying  cases,  all  figured  out  In 
advance,  with  Uncle  Sam  making  up  the 
deficit   wherever   necessary. 

Being  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  drafting 
husbands.  Congress  even  fixed  it  so  wives  and  _ 
children  are  looked  after  regardless  of  either 
need  or  the  soldier's  wishes.  Parents,  sisters, 
and  so  forth,  are  only  class  B  dependents, 
getting  an  allowance  only  If  the  soldier  asks 
for  It  and  after  "disinterested  parties"  have 
made  affidavits  that  the  dependency  is  real. 
But  wives  and  kids  are  class  A.  Even  If  Pri- 
vate John  Doe  doesn't  apply,  even  if  he 
doesn't  want  to  in  the  least,  even  If  his  wife 
Jar.p  has  a  job  that  supports  her  or  an  in- 
dependent income,  she  has  only  to  prove  to 
Office  of  Dependency  Benefits  that  she  is  mar- 
ried to  him  and  start  collecting  $50  a  month, 
rain  or  shine. 

On  finding  $22  missing  from  his  pay  for  the 
benefit  of  a  lady  who  doesn't  need  it  or  whom 
he  hasn't  seen  for  5  years  and  doesn't  want 
to  see  for  another  500,  John  may  get  unmis- 
takably burned  up  about  it.  Since  common- 
law  marriages,  still  obtaining  in  many  States, 
are  also  recognized  by  the  allowances  law, 
John  may  actually  find  himself  helping  sup- 
port a  lady  to  whom  he  dldnt  even  know  he 
had  become  formally  attached.  But  he  has  no 
recourse.  The  law  says  one  legal  wife — or  one 
divorced  wife  entitled  to  alimony — equals  one 
full  allowance,  any  time  she  applies.  Those 
in  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits  who  should 
know,  however,  say  this  arrangement  does  a 
great  deal  more  good  in  protecting  wives  with 
regardless  husbands  than  harm  in  giving  un- 
scrupulous wives  a  chance  to  bleed  men  In 
the  service 

That  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  ways  In 
which  the  personal  equation  crops  up  in  Office 
of  Dependency  Benefits.  Newark  Is  spang 
in  the  middle  of  the  Nation's  heaviest  con- 
centration of  population — a  good  10,000.000 
Americans  within  25  miles — and  every  day 
three  or  four  hundred  Office  of  Dependency 
Benefits  beneficiaries  come  shyly  or  bellig- 
erently in  from  New  Brunswick  and  Brook- 
lyn. Paterson  and  New  Rochelle,  to  check  up 
on  what  happened  to  that  money  the  boy 
said  he  would  send.  Fifteen  full-tlrie  inter- 
viewers barely  manage  to  keep  sympathet- 
ically abreast  of  their  confusions  and  prob- 
lems. Ten  more  are  needed  to  handle  the 
day's  usual  bag  of  300  phone  calls,  often 
over  long  distance.  On  occasions  Office  cf  De- 
pendency Benefit's  staff  must  cope  with  more 
than  a  dozen  different  languages.  But  Ar- 
menian, French,  or  Cantonese,  it  all  trans- 
lates into  the  one  sore  point  of  "Where's  my 
dough?" 

Distress  cases— where  the  caller  is  having 
a  baby  or  i^  stony  broke  and  can't  wait  for 
allowance  payments  to  go  through — are 
turned  over  swiftly  to  the  Red  Cross  or  the 
Army  Emergency  Relief  for  quick  rescue.  The 
Army  Emergency  Red  Cross  maintains  a 
small  and  harried  staff  right  on  the  premises, 
also  handling  any  and  all  distress  letters  ar- 
riving in  the  mail  room  downstairs.  Special 
readers  look  for  signs  of  tragic  trouble  and 
shoot  such  mail  to  Army  Emergency  Red 
Cross  at  once.  Army  Emergency  Red  Cross 
then  wires  its  local  office,  wherever  indicated, 
and  help  is  on  the  way. 

Some  of  the  callers  in  person  take  versatile 
tact  in  handling.  There  was  the  lady  last 
winter  Indignantly  asking  how  come  she 
couldn't  draw  Class  A  allowance  from  all  three 
of  her  husbands.  Told  she  couldn't  legally 
be  married  to  three  men  at  once,  she  retorted 
crushingly  that  she  had  been  careful  to  marry 
each  in  a  different  State.  The  Office  of  De- 
pendency Benefits  still  said  no.  But  it  neg- 
lected to  pursue  the  matter  of  whatever  big- 
amy might  be  Involved.    Its  Job,  it  feels,  is  to 
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pay  money  where  Congress  says  It  Is  due,  not 
censor  the  customers'  private  lives. 

To  make  up  for  her,  however,  there  was  the 
lady  appearing  later,  showing  indubitable 
proof  that.  Just  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  she 
had  married  her  man  three  separate  times. 

Enter  an  excited  Italian  unable  to  under- 
stand that  the  money  his  boy  wrote  about 
can't  be  paid  till  after  the  first  cl  the  month. 
His  Idea  of  speeding  things  up  Is  to  stand  and 
shriek  fluent  Sicilian  In  the  Interviewing  room 
until  guards  work  him  out  Into  the  street. 
Enter  a  soldier's  pregnant  wife,  parking  de- 
fiantly In  a  chair  and  announcing  she  will 
stay  right  there,  24  hours  a  day,  until  either 
check  or  baby  appears — preferably  both  at 
once  on  the  spot.  Enter  an  embarrassed  old 
Irishman,  explaining  that  his  baby  grandson 
fell  foul  of  the  check  and  tore  it  up. 

Producing  the  pieces  from  his  hat.  he  wants 
to  know  can  he  get  another  check  right 
away;  the  electric  bill  is  way  over -due.  As  It 
happense,  he  can;  whereas  the  old  lady  with 
the  ruminative  cow  is  probably  In  for  a  long 
wait.  The  United  States  Treasury  is  very 
Blow  about  Issuing  duplicate  checks  without 
better  proof  of  loss  than  the  cow  could  fur- 
nish when  put  on  oath. 

Requests  for  documentary  evidence  of 
children's  legal  status  are  often  btiffilng. 
Buch  six-bit  words  may  move  a  mother  of 
eight  to  bring  the  whole  brood  to  Newark 
In  person,  deploying  them  in  platoon  front 
before  the  interviewer.  'Whatever  documen- 
tary evidence  may  or  may  not  mean,  here 
are  Angelo,  Maria,  Giuseppe,  Giovanni, 
Beatrice,  Lucia,  Francesco,  and  little  Pietro 
yowling  In  her  arms,  to  prove  they  unques- 
tionably exist  and  could  certainly  use  $10  a 
month  apiece.  Under  such  circumstances 
class  A  allowances  can  add  up  amazingly, 
A  recently  drafted  husband  and  father  from  a 
Pennsylvania  industrial  town  had  been  on 
Work  Projects  Administration  at  $87.50  a 
month.  To  the  surprise  and  delight  of  all 
concerned,  he  found  that  allowances  would 
better  than  double  the  family  income  the 
moment  he  was  inducted — 1  wife  and  11  chil- 
dren equaled  $162  a  month,  not  to  mention 
that  papa  was  also  getting  free  lodging, 
clothes,  and  food,  and  $28  a  month  cash  be- 
sides. 

But  for  every  customer  who  comes  in  per- 
son, thousands  take  pen  In  hand.  It  takes 
22.000  square  feet  of  desks  and  more  than 
750  letter-writing  clerks  to  answer  the  dally 
mail.  Everything  gets  answered — not  only 
correspondence  straightening  out  formalities, 
but  all  the  letters  of  protest,  appeal,  and 
Blander  that  keep  flooding  in  from  GeyservUle. 
Calif.;  Sebeka,  Minn.;  Jacobsburg,  Ohio; 
Bloomfleld,  Conn.,  and  practically  all  points 
in  between.  Only  two  In  five  are  standard 
enough  for  form  letters  in  reply,  and  the  flood 
Is  steadily  mounting.  The  officer  In  charge 
of  the  correspondence  branch  is,  conse- 
quently, always  at  his  wits'  end  for  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  letter  writers,  and  says,  with 
a  grim  kind  of  satisfaction,  that  this  one 
end  of  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits  will 
outlast  all  the  rest  of  the  outfit — long  after 
peace  has  washed  up  the  determinations  or 
information  branch,  the  girls  will  still  be 
writing  letters  to  folks  In  Dogtrot,  Ark.,  who 
want  to  know,  with  reason,  what  happened 
to  the  money  Uncle  Heiuy  wrote  he  was  send- 
ing 47  years  ago. 

Three  or  four  hundred  letters  a  day  come 
from  Representatives  or  Senators  In  there 
pitching  for  constituents  who  want  help  In 
building  a  Are  imder  Office  of  Dependency 
Benefits.  A  few  enterprising  legislators.  In 
fact,  appear  to  have  circularized  their  dis- 
tricts with  form  letters  saying  you  may  be 
eligible  for  an  allowance  if  jo\i  have  relatives 
In  the  service,  and,  if  so.  Just  let  me  know 
and  111  gladly  fix  It. 

There  is  no  fixing.  Office  of  Dependency 
Benefits  bandies  inqtilres  or  applications  by 
precisely  the  same  method  as  If  no  franked 


envelope  was  concerned.  Now  and  again 
somebody  writes  the  President  direct.  One 
recently  turned  up  addressed:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt."  There  was  prob- 
ably a  much  higher  I.-Q.  behind  the  soldier 
who,  after  studying  the  regulations,  con- 
cluded that  he  was  ujiquestlonably  dependent 
on  himself  and  applied  for  a  class  A  allow- 
aace  in  his  own  favor. 

Nobody  yet  knows  what  lay  behind  the 
case  of  the  soldier  and  wife  who  couldn't 
get  together  on  what  their  children's  names 
were.  The  6-year-old  daughter  on  papa's 
application  was  named  Angela  Mae,  for  in- 
stance, whereas  his  wife  stated  firmly  in 
papers  she  submitted  that  the  child  was 
named  Ann  Beulah.  A  dubious  detail  like 
that  usually  produces  on-the-spot  Investiga- 
tion. Among  millions  cf  beneficiaries  chls- 
elers  end  fakers  are  sure  to  show  up,  and 
some  12  regional  field  investigation  offices 
from  coast  to  coast  are  constantly  working 
at  ferreting  out  the  fraudulent  claims. 

On  the  whole,  however.  Office  of  Depend- 
ency Benefits  has  been  startled  by  its  cus- 
tomers' honesty.  When  allowance  pa3rments 
were  Just  starting  hardship  cases  were  often 
sent  regular  allotment  checks  while  family 
allowance  applications  were  pending,  the  al- 
lotment being  a  charge  against  the  family 
allowance  payments  later.  In  practically  all 
such  cases  mere  notice  that  refund  was  ex- 
pected produced  quick  and  complete  repay- 
ment— so  far  $250,000  has  been  refunded 
without  any  kind  of  pressure  being  applied. 

The  patriotic  dionesty  of  wives  and  old 
folks  who  write  In  refusing  payments  Is  even 
more  warming.  A  migrant  west  coast  la- 
borer, by  definition  no  plutocrat,  said  no 
with  great  effect: 

"I  think  we  can  get  along  the  way  we  are 
without  any  Government  famUy  allowance. 
■Who  knows?  What  you  would  allow  me 
might  be  the  straw  to  break  the  Jap's  back. 
If  George  wants  to  send  us  a  little  to  help 
along,  O.  K.,  but  we  don't  want  your  allow- 
ance dear  old  U.  S."  When  a  soldier  is 
headed  overseas.  Office  of  Dependency  Bene- 
fits reminds  him  that  allowances  and  allot- 
ments had  better  be  arranged  to  avoid  long- 
range  delays  later.  Even  after  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  on  the  soldier's 
Initiative,  the  beneficiaries  may  refuse 
articulately. 

"Hope  I  never  need  assistance,  so  every 
cent  we  have  can  go  to  help  win  the  war 
quicker,"  wrote  one  father  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. "This  boy  did  not  know  1 
could  keep  agoing,  but  I  can."  It  made 
lumps  In  the  throats  of  several  correspond- 
ence clerks  when  a  scrawly  letter  came  In 
from  an  old  Mexican  couple  in  Arizona,  say- 
ing they  were  doing  all  right  without  an 
allowance : 

"I  am  glad  because  he  is  going  to  defend 
our  country,  and  I  am  sorry  because  we  are 
very  old  to  wait  until  he  comes  back.  And 
we  want  the  Army  officers  to  do  us  the  favor 
to  take  a  good  care  of  our  boy,  Juan  8. 
Hernandez.  He  doesn't  know  hww  to  talk  a 
very  good  'inglesh." 

Better  staff  work  at  the  customers'  end 
would  often  help  speed  payments  up.  Many 
Blow-ups  occur  because  wives  don't  know 
their  men's  Army  serial  numbers — the  quick- 
est point  of  reference  for  that  pmrtlcular  guy 
In  Office  ol  Dependency  Benefits  files.  Names 
can  be  rtn  down  eventually  In  most  cases. 
But  when  the  files  already  contain  6,000 
Smiths,  of  whom  more  than  600  are  named 
John,  the  difficulties  are  evident.  Out  of 
sheer  Instinct  for  sabotage,  some  women 
lacking  serial-number  Information  blithely 
dreamed  up  likely  sounding  strings  of  nu- 
merals and  wrote  them  In  the  prt^jer  spaces, 
thereby  tangling  up  any  possible  chance  that 
Office  of  Dependency  Benefits  tremble  ahoot- 
ers  could  straighten  out  their  difficulties. 

Many  costomers  dont  know  what  a  blrtta 
certificate  or  aa  affidavit  la.    Or,  m  a  baf- 


fled wife  reported,  "I  can't  find  no  notary 
republic  In  this  here  neighborhood."  Otben 
report  that  some  small-town  bankers  or  law- 
yers, asked  to  help  In  maiElng  cut  affidavits 
testifying  to  dependency,  just  glare  su«pl- 
ciousiy  at  this  newfangled  document  and  re- 
fU69  to  have  anything  to  do  with  It.  A 
country  bank  distinguished  itself  last  win- 
ter by  returning  an  allowance  check  to  tha 
depositor;  It  was  punched  all  full  of  funny- 
looking  holes,  the  cashier  pointed  out,  and 
had  obviously  been  canceled.  Probaliiy  the 
only  case  on  record  since  tbe  panic  of  1837 
wlien  a  check  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  tKunced. 

The  error  is  not  quite  so  flagrant  as  It 
sounds,  since  these  checks  are  not  only  full 
of  holes,  as  alleged,  but  are  also  nutde  of 
thick  cardboard  instead  of  paper  and  have 
one  comer  cut  off — the  effect  is  very  like 
what  the  State  Department  does  to  a  pass- 
port In  canceling  It.  All  that  is  reqiUred 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  automatic  sorting, 
calculating,  recording,  and  mailing  machin- 
ery, without  which  it  would  probably  tw  Im- 
pcssible  to  get  the  Job  done,  unless  half  the 
United  States  were  hired  as  clerical  help. 

Setting  up  Office  of  Dependency  Bsneflts 
has  been  a  field  day  for  makers  and  design- 
ers of  such  half-human  gadgets.  Once  an 
account  gets  Into  the  worlcs,  the  entire  proc- 
ess of  monthly  check  writing  and  address- 
ing Is  literally  untouched  by  human  hands. 
No  layman  can  begin  to  describe  the  in« 
volved  sensitivity  and  accuracy  arrived  at. 
The  net  of  it  is  that  the  soldier,  the  de- 
pendent, and  the  amount  are  all  reduced 
to  code  numbers  on  a  stencU  card  with  ob- 
long holes  punctied  at  slgniflcant  places. 
When  the  card  goes  through  the  works, 
cunningly  alined  steel  fingers  feeling  for 
the  holes  actuate  machinery  that  writes  the 
check.  It  is  signed  by  machinery  and  even 
inspected  by  machinery.  Another  clacking 
gadget  runs  both  checks  and  stencil  cards 
through  itself  and  tlirows  out.  In  dlsgxist, 
any  check  that  doesn't  agree  absolutely  with 
the  information  on  the  card  that  sired  It. 

Machinery  also  does  the  enveloping  and 
sealing.  Since  the  enveloping  machine  occa- 
sionally puts  two  checks  in  one  envelope  or 
sends  another  through  empty,  the  Office  of 
Dependency  Benefits  has  a  gadget  that  tests 
filled  envelopes  for  too  much  or  too  little 
thickness.  When  it  finds  a  suspicious  speci- 
men It  fiashes  a  signal  and  hands  the  offend- 
ing envelope  to  the  operator.  The  temptation 
to  give  it  a  bit  of  dog  biscuit  for  reward  is 
practically  Irresistible. 

Many  of  the  officers  who  supervise  these 
Tom  Swift  robots  were  recruited  from  among 
the  crack  personnel  of  business-machine  man- 
ufacturers. Half  their  time  Is  put  In  making 
sure  that  the  drama  of  human  life  gets  prop- 
erly recorded  on  the  file  cards  as  It  happens. 
Private  Doe's  wife  has  another  baby — $10 
must  be  added  to  her  allowance.  Sergeant 
Box's  mother  dies  and  her  allowan  e  is  dis- 
continued. Captain  Cox's  daughter  marries 
a  marine  lieutenant,  and  father  reduces  his 
allotment  to  her.  Every  such  item  of  emo- 
tion-charged behavior — birth,  divorce,  mar- 
riage, death — translates  Into  numbers  like 
467892003876  73694  6  600  on  s  new  card  with 
mystic  ptu>ch  holes  to  match,  and  next  month 
the  machine  recognizes  all  the  faots  as  a 
mechanical  matter  of  course. 

Get  "Em  Paid!  is  the  official  slogan,  printed 
huge  on  poster  strips  on  every  wall  In  the 
building.  It  has  been  tough  going  right  up  to 
now,  and  present  plans  in  Washington  to  go 
in  even  more  lieavlly  for  drafting  married  men 
won't  simplify  matters.  Under  the  original 
law  and  starting  last  Jtine  with  two  eolonels 
and  a  secretary,  the  mission  was  to  get  the 
first  allowance  checks  mailed  by  November  1, 
a  date  that  looked  barely  jjosslble  as  of  then. 
Barly  In  summer,  however,  the  demand  for 
allowances  pUed  up   so  that  the   law  was 
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emended,  shirting  the  starting  date  forward 
to  September  1. 

The  OtBce  of  Dependency  Benefits  could 
only  moan,  send  a  figurative  roustabout  to 
m  on  the  safety  valve  and  pile  In  the  wood 
t.ll  the  spark.s  flew  out  of  the  stack  as  big  as 
pigeons.  With  steam  leaking  at  every  gasket 
and  the  untried  disbursing  set-up  threatening 
to  tie  Itself  Into  pretzel  bends  any  minute, 
she  managed  to  meet  September  1  on  the  nail. 
The  customers  apparently  appreciated  It. 
Several  of  them  actually  sent  Christmas  cards 
to  the  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits  with 
grateful  roeeeages  written  In 

B'Kimlng  In  number  of  employees  and  ac- 
counts bandied,  the  outfit  was  Just  hitting 
Its  stride  in  Washington  last  fall  when  the 
sf^ond  blow  fell.  In  one  of  the  decentrall- 
Eatlon  moves  now  popular,  it  was  decided  to 
shift  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits  from 
the  overcrowded  Capital  to  some  area  offer- 
ing more  employee  housing  and  better  help- 
recrultlng  facilities.  Such  a  shift  always 
means  terrific  pay-roll  mortality.  The  aver- 
age employee  of  an  agency  booked  to  move 
Immediately  rushes  out  and  gets  a  Job  In  an 
agency  due  to  stay  In  Washington,  so  he 
won't  have  to  uproot  himself.  Office  of  De- 
pendency Benefits  lost  60  percent  of  Its 
newly  trained  and  organized  personnel  at 
one  swoop.  Even  so,  in  IxDth  personnel  and 
bulk  of  files  and  equipment,  It  was  the 
biggest  such  trek  yet  made  when.  In  No- 
vember. 3.400  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits 
employees  Invaded  Newark  so  slickly  that 
total  interruption  for  any  department 
amounted  to  only  a  couple  of  days. 

The  director.  Col  Harold  N.  Gilbert.  United 
States  Army,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
whc3se  broad  shoulders  rests  the  tremendous 
responsibility  for  this  vital  activity,  is  an 
organizer  and  administrator  of  long  and  wide 
service.  He  raised  the  whole  show  from  a 
pup  to  its  present  strength  of  150  officers  and 
at>out  W.500  civilian  employees.  Previously, 
by  his  foresight  and  planning,  the  largest 
peacetime  Army  and  Air  Force  in  our  his- 
t*iry  was  recruited;  it  gave  us  a  head  start 
when  war  finally  broke  upon  us.  Among  the 
bright  colors  on  the  left  breast  of  his  uni- 
form arc  the  ribbons  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  and  the  Purple  Heart,  attesting  to  his 
outstanding  services  to  our  country. 

A  good  many  of  these  Office  of  Dependency 
Benefits  officers,  completely  lacklrtg  enlisted 
men  under  them  and  in  command  princi- 
pally of  shoals  of  young  women,  carry  the 
Victory  medal  ribbon  that  means  service  in 
the  last  war.  often  with  the  tiny  gold  star 
that  means  the  wearer  survived  action. 

When  taking  over  this  present  Job,  which 
involved  creating  a  new  organization  to  ad- 
minister the  allowances,  greatly  Increasing 
the  already  existing  machinery  for  allot- 
ments and  synchronizing  the  two.  the  colonel 
laid  down  the  principle,  "No  moss  or  barna- 
cles brought  along,"  from  outside  and  stuck 
to  It  His  correspondence  branch  has  many 
Innovations  that  save  time  and  work;  hi^ 
production  lines  for  routing  case  records  and 
correspondence  are  unlike  anything  else  ever 
•een  under  heaven,  but  they  keep  the  Job 
moving  fast;  flexibility  and  "Why  not  do  it 
this  way?"  alone  got  him  through  thos* 
Qr&t  few  months  of  fantastic  development, 
which  has  enabled  the  Office  of  Dependency 
Benefits  to  receive  and  handle  more  than 
2.000.000  family-allowance  claims,  nearly 
1.000.000  allotment  accounts  and  more  than 
15.000.000  pieces  of  mall,  exclusive  of  checks, 
up  to  the  time  this  was  written.  Now  he  Is 
hammering  at  a  new  principle.  He  Is  going 
all-out  to  get  and  keep  It  in  the  heads  of 
hla  whole  crew,  from  department  supervisors 
to  messengers,  that  the  checks  they  stuff 
Into  mailbags  are  aimed  at  real  flesta-and- 
blocd  human  belngi  like  themselves  to  whom 
lack  of  the  money  Involved  can  mean  depri- 
vation and  heartbreak. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Tuesday.  July  6  (ICQislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24k  1943 

Mr,  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  Inde- 
pendence Day  address  delivered  by  me 
at  Abbotsford.  Wis.,  on  July  3,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows : 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776.  a  resolute 
group  of  farmers,  lawyers,  and  busine.s.«men 
wrote  their  names  to  the  document  called 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They  were 
daring  men  who  signed  that  instrument. 
They  were  courageous  and  llberty-lovlng 

Tlie  Nation  at  that  time  consisted  oi  13 
colonies  along  the  Atlantic  seacoast  with  a 
total  population  of  about  3,000,000  people — 
about  the  same  population  as  now  living  In 
Wisconsin. 

Those  were  the  horse-and-buggy  days. 
There  were  no  airplanes,  no  radios,  no  rail- 
roads, no  cement  highways,  no  steamboats. 
autos.  or  gasoline  engines,  no  telephone.s  or 
telegraphs.  But  there  were  thinkers  In  those 
days — folks  who  thought  strongly,  who  loved 
liberty,  and  Justice,  and  who  dedicated  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor, 
to  carrying  out  that  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Since  that  eventful  Fourth  of  July  in  1776, 
the  world  has  changed  much.  America  has 
changed.  We  have  become  the  foremost  Na- 
tion on  earth,  and  the  British  whom  we 
fought  in  those  days  are  now  our  allies  in 
a  world  stiuggle. 

Most  everyone  who  hears  my  voice  has  a 
personal  interest  in  tliis  war.  Each  of  us 
knows  that  if  we  should  lose,  it  would  mean 
economic  and  political  slavery  for  us.  Many 
of  us  have  a  son,  brother,  sweetheart,  hus- 
band, relative,  or  friend  in  the  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  in  a  war  production  plant  Each 
one  of  us  on  the  home  front  is  seeing  to  it 
that  the  home  front  is  held  intact.  We  know 
that  If  the  home  front  is  not  kept  intact — 
that  is,  if  the  morale  breaks — production  will 
break,  and  if  production  breaks,  the  boys  on 
the  front  line  won't  have  the  wherewiihal 
with  which  to  fight  and  we  will  lose  the  war 
We  know  that  the  food  and  the  weapons 
which  our  boys  get  are  what  equip  them  for 
victory. 

But.  you  ask,  when  will  victory  come? 
That  I  cannot  answer.  When  war  came  upon 
Us  on  December  7,  1941.  we  were  not  prepared 
for  it.  It  came  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  But 
now.  thank  God,  we  are  prepared. 

Some  of  us  in  Washington  were  antl-inter- 
ventionists.  We  knew  that  America  was  not 
prepared  psychologically  or  otherwise  for  war. 
Every  Gallup  poll  showed  some  60  to  90  per- 
cent were  against  Intervention.  If  this  coun- 
try had  Intervened  In  war,  there  would  not 
have  been  the  unity  there  is  today,  b;it  we 
were  attacked  by  a  treacherous  foe — this  foe 
Intervened  In  our  affairs — and  now  a  united 
nation  dedicates  Ita  all  to  victory. 

We  have  a  tough  Job  in  front  of  us,  and.  in 
my  opinion,  a  longer  Job  than  some  folks 
aeem  to  think.  I  would  make  sure  that  none 
of  US  become  overconfident,  and  I  would 
make  sure  that  none  of  ua  Indulge  In  the 
•pint  of  defeatism. 


There  is  rea.son  for  the  faith  that  Is  in 
us — the  faith  that  we  will  win.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  are  fighting  a  just  war  and  the 
god  of  battles  is  with  us. 

Our  recent  victories  in  Tunisia,  in  the 
south  seas,  and  in  Attu,  are  all  indicative 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  hitting  cur  stride. 
But  this  must  not  breed  overconfidence. 
Once  Hitler  was  victorious  and  many  of  the 
folks  In  this  country  believed  he  was  in- 
vincible, but  now  the  situation  has  changed. 

In  the  days  of  Hitler's  victories,  Britain 
was  unarmed.  Only  a  few  intrepid  flyers  In 
Britain  and  the  British  Navy  stood  between 
her  and  slavery.  Today  her  armed  forces 
have  Increased  a  thousandfold.  Today  she 
has  Joined  with  us  in  sending  tanks  and 
planes  to  Russia.  Today  her  Royal  Air  Force 
and  ours  control  the  air  over  Britain  and 
the  Channel  and  Europe.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  we  haven't  a  soldier  on  Europe's 
•soil— Hitler's  fortress.  The  battle  has  Just 
begun. 

Today  Rus.sia— magnificent  Russia — who 
has  given  10,000  000  of  her  lives,  still  stands 
valiantly  baring  her  breast  against  Hitler's 
hordes. 

Today  we  have  almost  a  three-ocean  Navy 
and  three  and  one-half  million  men  In  the 
armed  forces,  with  millions  more  on  the  way. 
We  have  seen  many  set-backs  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor—the loss  of  Bataan,  Corregidor.  and  the 
Philippines.  3.000  dead  at  Pearl  Harbor,  over 
65,000  casualties^killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners. 

But  we  have  also  seen  magnificent  vic- 
tories— the  story  of  Midway  with  the  Japanese 
threat  turned  back,  the  Battle  of  the  Coral 
Sea,  3,000  000  tons  of  Japanese  shipping  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and,  above  all,  we 
knew  that  the.se  .so-called  weakling  sons  of 
GUIS — tl5C.se  .sons  who  the  Japs  said  could  net 
fight  and  would  not  fight — are.  man  for  man, 
better  warriors  than  either  the  supermen  of 
the  East  or  of  the  West.  Tliey  have  demon- 
strated this  in  the  air.  on  the  sea.  under  the 
sea.  and  in  every  battle  m  which  they  have 
engaged 

On  the  home  front,  while  we  may  differ 
about  partisan  politics,  we  are  united  in  the 
effiirt  winch  will  bring  victory.  Labor  and 
management  are  doing  a  tremendous  job. 
Our  production  has  been  the  marvel  of  all 
time  Otir  bombers  are  fiying  across  to  Brit- 
ain in  droves  We  are  way  ahead  of  produc- 
tion schedules 

Our  armed  forces  arc  made  up  of  Colin 
Kellys.  General  Doolittles,  John  Buckeleys, 
Commander  Gilmores.  Elsie  Otts.  Lieutenant 
OHaras  Admiral  Callahans — men  and  women 
of  extraordinary  heroism  and  devotion  to 
duty. 

These  boys  of  ours  are  flying  over  tlie  con- 
tinents and  seas  of  the  earth,  plunging 
through  ijomb-infested  skies.  They  are 
struggling  and  sweating  and  dying  in  the 
desert.s  and  the  jungles.  They  are  sailing 
underneath  the  surface  of  the  seven  seas, 
destroying  the  commerce  of  the  enemy — they 
are  doing  all  of  this  for  you  and  me.  that  the 
enemy  may  be  kept  from  our  beloved  and 
their  beloved  homeland. 

It  Is  up  to  us  to  carry  on  aa  their  bravery 
demands.  This  is  no  time  for  any  of  us  to 
so  love  gain — that  we  neglect  our  job  on  the 
home  front — the  job  of  production  and  the 
maintenance  of  morale.  It  is  no  time  for  the 
racketeer  and  the  profiteer.  It  is  no  time  for 
the  breeding  of  hate  and  dissension. 

"When  Thomas  Jefferson  died  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  1826.  his  last  words  were.  "Tell  the 
committee  to  be  on  the  alert."  That  is  the 
lesson  which  Pearl  Harbor  should  teach  us 
also.  This  Nation  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert — alert  so  that  dangers  from  without  and 
dangers  from  within  cannot  destroy  the 
great  values  of  which  we  are  trustees. 

These  great  freedoms  of  ours — freedom  of 
press,  speech,  worship,  petition,  trial  by  jury, 
freedom  to  work  and  to  own  and  accumulate 
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property — ^these  did  not  come  Into  being  by 
accident.  They  were  the  result  of  hundreds 
of  years  of  sacrifice.  They  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  this  people  remaining  on  the  alert. 
We  are  told  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of 
liberty.  It  la  also  the  price  of  retaining 
Uberty. 

For  167  years  we  have  kept  the  light  of 
freedom — like  a  beacon  light — burning  so  that 
all  mankind  could  see  It.  Hitler  and  the 
Japanese  would  snulf  out  that  light  and 
make  us  slaves  as  they  have  made  the  Czechs, 
the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Danes  and  the  Belgians. 

We  have  accepted  the  challenge  made  by 
our  enemies  to  our  liberties  and  our  freedoms, 
and  we  have  dedicated  all  that  we  are  and  ail 
that  we  hope  to  be  to  the  preservation  of 
those  freedoms. 

It  is  to  the  preservation  of  those  free- 
doms that  I  desire  to  speak  very  seriously. 
Borne  day  this  w^ar  will  be  over.  Some  day 
our  boys  who  are  astonishing  the  world  with 
their  valor  will  be  back  to  teke  their  part 
In  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and 
the  preservation  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
They  win  become  with  us  the  American  pha- 
lanx that  will  preserve  the  Nation  against 
all  Impacts,  internal  and  external. 

As  we  are  seeing  now,  little  Hitlers  will 
arise;  there  will  be  opportunity  for  such  to 
come  Into  being  because  In  the  future  there 
will  be  many  problems,  econcmic,  social,  and 
political.  Then  we  will  see  these  fake  mas- 
termen  come  forw'ard  like  the  old  medicine 
man  In  my  boyhood  days.  They  will  come 
forward  with  all  the  fake  remedies  and 
panaceas. 

I  can  see  that  medicine  man  now  standing 
on  the  corner  mesmerizing  the  people. 
First  he  would  describe  all  the  symptoms, 
all  the  aches  and  pains.  Then  he  would 
build  himself  up  to  where  the  people  might 
accept  him  as  the  great  remedial  agent — 
then  he  would  pull  out  the  bottle  and  sell  It 
for  a  dollar  or  more  that  didn't  cost  him 
over  5  cents. 

So  today  we  have  the  medicine  men  of  this 
generation.  They  are  no  different  from 
the  racketeers  in  labor  and  in  management. 
They  dwell  on  the  Ills.  They  make  out  a 
great  case  and  of  course  their  purpose  Is  to 
"sell  a  bill  of  goods"  and  the  "bill"  they 
sell  Is  not  the  fake  medicine  contained  in  a 
bottle  but  the  fake  philosophies  contained  In 
their  heads. 

They  have  another  technique.  They  are 
In  fact  little  Hitlers.  He  used  the  idea  "di- 
vide and  conquer  ■  and  almost  conquered  the 
world  with  It.  But  these  fake  politicos  we 
now  have,  even  have  the  nerve  In  these  days 
to  try  to  divide  management  and  labor.  They 
have  made  contact  with  Individuals  who  find 
It  to  their  advantage  to  preach  dissension 
and  discord,  hate,  etc.  One  would  think,  as 
one  listens  to  the  lmpa.ssioned  plea  of  these 
mcxlern  medicinemen,  that  management  only 
contains  bad  men.  You  and  I  know  that  a 
bad  man,  no  matter  where  he  Is,  mr.kes  a  bad 
condition.  A  bad  man,  be  he  clergyman, 
lav7j-er,  farmer,  businefsman,  or  laborer,  will 
affect  detrimentally  the  place  In  which  he 
lives  and  operates. 

No  one  In  America,  except  the  racketeer 
tjpe,  wants  to  Interfere  with  the  rights  of 
l..bor.  I  said  "except  the  racketeer  tj-pe." 
We  have  a  small  percentage  of  folks  In  and 
out  of  labor  of  that  type  as  we  all  know. 

As  we  proceed  along  on  our  course  toward 
victory  and  approach  the  era  when  this  Nation 
is  among  the  victors  In  fact.  It  Is  the  obliga- 
tion of  each  of  us  to  see  that  there  are  no 
Eupjergovernment  groups  In  America.  By  that 
I  mean  there  must  be  no  group  In  America 
that  Is  bigger  than  the  Government. 

I  am  talking  to  the  farmers  today.  The 
farmer  has  never  really  organized.  Of  course, 
thrre  r.re  various  farm  organizations,  but  by 
and  large,  the  farmer  la  an  Individualist.    I 


thank  God  for  that.    He  la  not  driven  like 
sheep.    He  thinks  things  through. 

For  a  while  he  may  be  led  by  a  demagog — 
■omeone  who  plays  up  his  fears  and  emo- 
tions— but  ere  long  he  awakens  and  he  lands 
on  both  feet.  The  reason  for  this  la  be- 
cause he  lives  close  to  mother  nature.  He 
Bees  In  nature  a  certain  standardization.  The 
frills  and  the  folderol  of  superficial  living 
do  not  belong  to  him.  Politically,  he  Is  oc- 
casionally taken  for  a  ride  by  some  politico 
or  sham  messlah,  but  he  lands  back  on  his 
feet. 

In  my  opinion,  he  is  the  hope  of  the  Nation. 
He  will  not  stand  for  any  group  taking  over 
this  Government  for  any  length  of  time.  He 
knows  the  value  of  American  citizenship.  He 
wants  his  children,  when  he  passes  on.  to 
enjoy  those  values  and  privileges. 

Right  now  the  farmer  Is  becoming  fed  up 
particularly  with  what  the  theorists  In  gov- 
ernment tell  him  he  must  do.  Essentially 
the  farmer  is  a  practical  man.  He  has  learned 
that  Industry  and  thrift  and  honesty  and 
hard  work  bring  results.  He  has  dedicated 
all  that  he  has  to  the  preservation  of  what 
he  considers  as  the  American  way  of  life,  and 
he  will  not  be  led  astray  by  any  of  these 
fake  medicine  men  who  come  around  and 
preach  class  hatred,  fake  political  Ideas,  and 
would  build  their  own  political  fortunes  on 
division. 

With  God's  help,  fellow  Americans,  we  will 
remain  constantly  on  the  alert  apalnst  any 
Internal  Pearl  Harbors  or  any  external  Pearl 
Harbors,  and  with  His  help  we  wiU  carry 
through  to  victory,  making  sure  that  our 
children  end  the  children  of  America  for  all 
time  to  come  will  possess  and  enjoy  liberty 
and  freedom. 


What  Happened  Flag  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr,  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  an  editorial  entitled  "What 
Happened  Flag  Day,"  published  in  the 
New  York  Journal-American.  The  edi- 
torial is  a  most  patriotic  one.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo'Rs: 

WHAT  HAPPENED  FLAG  DAT? 

By  what  accident  did  two  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  executive  and  the 
Judicial,  select  Flag  Day  to  deprecate  or  to 
disparage  the  American  fiag? 

Was  it  purely  an  Isolated  circumstance 
that  the  Executive,  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
President  and  by  an  exhortation  through  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  proposed  that  all 
of  the  flags  of  the  so-called  United  Nations 
be  Impartially  displayed  on  the  one  day  set 
aside  by  Federal  law  solely  for  Old  Glory 
and  that  In  the  medley  of  alien  colors  the 
four-barred  ensign  of  the  hypothetical  "four 
freedoms"  be  prominently  flown? 

Was  It  by  mere  chance  that  this  day  of  all 
days  should  have  become  the  occasion  for 
the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse  Its  numerous 
prevlotis  decisions — Including  tt  least  one 
decision  handed  down  by  present  members 


of  the  Court — and  to  hold  for  the  &r«t  tlmt 
In  more  than  150  years  that  neither  tb« 
Congress  nor  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  may  enact  laws  to  be  ot>eyed  by  all 
making  a  salute  to  the  flag  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial  In  public  schools  or,  presumably. 
In  any  other  assemblage? 

And  vas  It  wholly  fortuitous  tliat  these 
highly  significant  actloni  ocoirred  at  a  time 
when  propagandlats.  some  of  them  from  for- 
eign lands,  are  trying  to  needle  the  American 
people  Into  a  League  of  Nations  condition 
of  mind,  for  the  pcfit-war  construction  of  • 
supcremlnent  "world  government"  in  which 
the  American  people  shall  submerge  their 
historic  freedom  and  to  which  the  American 
Nation  shall  abandon  Its  priceleai  sov- 
ereignty? 

It  Is  obvious  that  If  a  supergovernment  la 
to  be   erected.   In   which   America   is   to  be 
entrapped,  the  American  people  must  be  con- 
verted   away    from    that   Jealous    regard    for 
their   own   form   of   government   which    has 
never,  until  now,  been  successfully  assailed. 
It  Is  equally  obvious  that  the  people  cannot 
be  seduced  from  their  old  and  Ingrained  loy- 
alties, for  which  their  forefathers  shed  herolo 
blood  on   these  shores  and  for  which  their 
devoted  sons   are  dying  even   now   in  wide 
regions  of  the  earth,  unless  the  people  can 
be  Induced  to  disrespect  the  symbol  of  their 
nationality  and  to  reject  the  Instrument  of 
their  democratic  governance. 
Tliat  symbol  is  the  flag. 
That  Instrument  Is  the  Constitution. 
The  two  of  them   are   Inseparable   In   th« 
hearts  and  thoughts  of  patriots. 

So  long  as  cur  flag  flles  unchallenged  over 
our  cfBces  and  domiciles,  so  long  as  the  Con- 
stitution prevails  unimpaired  over  our  civil 
processes.  America  will  remain  the  free  home 
of  a  free  people. 

When  the  flag  Is  allowed  to  be  belittled, 
when  the  Constitution  is  permitud  to  be 
distorted,  our  loyalty  diminishes  and  our 
liberties  are  In  danger. 

And  both  the  flag  and  the  Constitution  are 
being  ominously  challenged  today. 

We  are  being  told  that  the  United  State* 
now  belongs  to  a  group  of  governments  com- 
prising the  United  Nations. 

Insofar  as  the  phrase  Implies  only  that  we 
have  temporary  military  allies  in  a  world 
war.  It  Is  a  plain  and  honest  phrase. 

But  we  know — as  witness  the  "world  gov- 
ernment" propaganda — that  the  phrase 
"United  Nations"  Is  also  used  designingly  to 
denote  a  scheme  of  future  International  en- 
tanglement from  which  America,  if  one* 
enmeshed  therein,  could  probably  never  de- 
liver herself. 

Similarly,  In  being  asked  virtually  to  adopt 
the  flag  of  the  "four  freedoms"  we  are  told 
tacitly  that  the  blood  of  our  fighting  men 
flows  abroad  to  cement  these  freedoms  into 
the  creaky  foundations  of  world  govern- 
ment. 

However,  the  way  to  slay  euch  chimeras  is 
utterly  simple. 

Let  us  merely  look  at  the  truth— the  truth 
that  our  10,000,000  men  hi  arms  are  not 
fighting  for  myths  and  vagaries. 

They  are  fighting  for  America— for  th« 
American  flag  and  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  the  other  aspect  of  this 
confused  subject — the  aspect  that  concern* 
us  alone,  as  a  nationality. 

We  arrive,  in  other  words,  at  the  Supreme 
Court  declelon  on  Flag  Day  declaring  that 
the  flag  need  not  be  honored  by  American* 
In  America. 

This  decision,  nullifying  four  previous  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  took  for  Its  basis  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  part  of 
our  Bill  of  Rights. 

And  this  decision  was  preceded  by  volumi- 
nous and  continuous  propaganda  in  left-wing 
publications  calling  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
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for    a    reconsideration    and    reversal    of    Ita 
previous  Judcments 

Until  thl3  ria^  Day  the  BUI  of  Rights  has 
never  been  Interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
protect  unpatriotic  or  subversive  deeds  or 
words. 

If  the  new  dfctslon  remains  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  Innd.  it  may  spawn  all  kinds  of 
troubles  and  ma\  be  Invoked  to  shield  all 
kinds  of  vUlnlnies  perpetrated  In  the  name 
of  constitutional  freedom. 

Now,  the  query  remalrxs — why  did  the  Su- 
preme Court  choose  this  particular  day  to 
hand  down  this  amazing  decision  In  reversal 
of  Itself 

Why.  Indeed,  did  not  the  Court  avoid  this 
desli^natcd  day? 

The  decis!(-n  could  have  been  Issued  any 
day 

So  why  was  this  decision,  holding  it  to  be 
no  cr:me  to  de.'-pise  the  flag,  made  public 
on  Flag  Day— the  one  day  in  all  the  year 
that  l.s  dedicated  to  the  flag;  and  the  only 
Flai?  Dav— Etran^e  cclnridence — since  the 
occaelon  was  Instituted  in  1916  on  which  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has  paid 
public  honor  to  other  flags  than  our  own 
and  has  asked  the  people  to  do  the  same? 

Had  there  been  a  set  purpose  to  displace 
our  flag  from  Us  primacy  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  and  to  subject  Its  lustrous  folds 
to  contempt,  the  deed  could  not  have  been 
mor*  skillfully  contrived. 


gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Brown]    ' 
finished  out  his  10  years  without  missing 
a  roll  call.    I  am  glad  to  welcome  him 
to  the  10-year  club. 

Of  course,  it  is  nerve-racking  at  times 
to  stay  here,  and  sometimes  I  feel  like 
Alcibiades  who  is  said  to  have  stopped  his 
ears  and  fled  from  the  presence  of 
Socrates  for  fear  he  would  grow  old  lis- 
tening to  his  eloquence. 

But  we  were  elected  to  serve  here,  and 
I.  for  one.  feel  that  we  should  remain  at 
our  posts  of  duty— especially  during 
these  trying  times. 


Recess  of  Confresi 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand a  resolution  is  going  to  be  brought 
In  here  to  recess  this  House  for  2  or 
24  months.  I  want  to  say  in  all  se- 
riousness that  I  shall  oppose  any  such 
recess.  I  th.ink  It  would  be  a  terrible 
mistake — with  the  country  in  the  con- 
dition it  is.  With  the  war  at  its  height, 
with  race  riots  all  over  the  country,  with 
Internal  disturbances  disturbing  the  ad- 
ministration, with  much  unfinished  leg- 
islation pend-ng  before  us — it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  adjourn  this  Congress 
and  go  home  for  that  length  of  time. 

V/o  might  be  justified  in  taking  a  re- 
cess for  3  weeks,  with  the  imderstanding 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  would 
take  3-day  recesses;  but  I  am  not  willing, 
under  tiie  conditions  that  now  exist,  to 
vote  to  adjourn  for  a  period  of  two  or 
two  and  a  half  months. 

I  believe  I  have  been  as  consistent  as 
any  Member  of  the  House  in  trying  to 
stay  here  and  attend  to  the  business  of 
the  Congress. 

I  am  told  that  I  was  the  first  Member 
who  ever  served  in  this  House  who  an- 
swered every  roll  call  for  10  consecutive 
years.    On  yesterday  our  colleague  the 


Bureaucracy's  Threat  to  Liberty 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIO.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on6  of  the  caues  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolut.on  was  the  number  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  sent  by  the  Tory 
Government  of  England  to  govern  the 
actions  of  the  Colonists.  Accusing  the 
King  personally  o.  this  form  of  oppres- 
sion, the  Declaration  of  Independence 
stated  that — 

He  has  erei.ned  a  multitude  of  new  offices 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass 
our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

The  right  of  home  rule,  the  right  to 
govern  themselves  through  officers  of 
their  own  choosing,  the  right  to  change 
those  ofRceis  whenever  they  should  not 
serve  the  commrn  interest — these  were 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  revolt  against 
the  Government  of  those  days. 

During  the  last  few  years  tho.^^e  same 
reasons  have  returned  again  to  menace 
our  freedom.  Again  home  rule  is 
threatened  in  every  community  and 
State;  again  our  right  to  have  our  ac- 
tions governed  by  officers  of  our  own 
choosing  is  being  outrageou.^ly  infringed; 
again  our  right  to  rid  ourselves  of  un- 
wanted ofiBcials  and  unnceded  offices  has 
been  made  impossible  to  ex-:^rcise.  And 
again  there  are  signs  of  a  spirit  of  re- 
volt against  a  situation  fast  becoming 
intolerable. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  Presi- 
dent, there  was  but  1  Federal  employee 
for  every  5.308  Americans.  Today  there 
is  1  Federal  employee  for  every  45  per- 
sons, without  counting  the  men  in  uni- 
form. Figuring  the  average  American 
family  at  4 '2  persons,  this  means  that 
1  in  every  10  families  is  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  help  to 
rule  the  other  9. 

These  Federal  employees  are  not  all 
in  Washington.  Most  of  them  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  States  Less  than 
half  are  concerned  v/ith  the  war.  There 
are  44.000  Fjderal  employees  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  alone,  as  compared  with  93.- 
000  Michigan  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees — excluding  the  50.000 
engaged  in  education.  The  total  num- 
l)€r  of  Federal  employees  in  the  United 


States  on  April  1,  1943— the  latest  offi- 
cial figures  available — not  counting  the 
military,  is  2,991.327.  The  total  num- 
ber of  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees, including  school  teachers,  is 
3.237.000.  More  than  48  percent  of  our 
combined  Federal.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  are  at  work  admin- 
istering the  laws  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  This  in  a  coun- 
try which  fought  for  its  freedom  from 
a  government  that  denied  the  principle 
that  local  affairs  should  be  governed  by 
local  governments  consisting  of  local 
officials. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  memory  of 
living  Americans  when  the  only  contact 
most  persons  had  with  Federal  officials 
was  when  they  bought  a  postage  stamp, 
saw  a  United  States  marshal  ride  horse- 
back into  town,  or  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
Federal  circuit  judge  aUghting  at  the 
station  plat  form  for  a  .short  term  of  court. 
Today,  however.  Federal  officials  and 
Federal" officeholders  are  permanent  resi- 
dents cf  every  city  and  county,  almost 
of  every  block  and  township.  There  is 
now  hardly  a  man  or  womian  but  who 
must  frequently  accommodate  his  ac- 
tions to  the  regulation  of  some  local  rep- 
resentative of  the  strong,  centralized 
power  in  Washington  which  we  have  al- 
lowed to  encroach  upon  the  right,  of 
States  and  communities  to  govern  them- 
selves in  matters  affecting  only  loca]  in- 
terests. 

Bu-inessmen  are  harassed  and  handi- 
capped in  attempting  to  serve  their  cus- 
tomers and  clients  by  multitudes  of  Fed- 
eral regulations,  often  based  upon  little 
or  no  kgislative  authority,  and  too  often 
administered  by  small-fry  Federal  em- 
ployees from  whose  whimsical,  but  an- 
noying and  dangerous  interpretations, 
appeals  are  costly  and  time  wasting. 

O.  P.  A.'s  regulations  controlling  busi- 
ness transactions  fill  5  thick  volumes 
with  ll.GOO.OCO  words.  Even  housevdves 
are  not  immune  from  the  effects  of  the 
extension  of  Federal  power  through  the 
O.  P.  A.  The  regulations  proposed  to 
govern  housewives  who  seek  to  can  and 
preserve  food  for  their  family  tables  fill 
G  newspaper  columns  with  technical 
wordac".  It  took  500  O.  P.  A.  lawyers 
in  Wa.-hington  to  prepare  thus  agency's 
maze  of  regulations.  More  than  2.200 
mcie  lawyer^  have  been  hired  to  see  that 
they  are  enforced  in  every  State,  city, 
and  village,  on  every  farm  and  in  every 
home. 

It  is  the  same  story  in  many  other 
Federal  agencies  and  bureaus.  The  en- 
tire country  has  b?en  infiltrated  with 
Federal  employees  who  draw  their  power 
and  authority,  not  from  the  Sta':es  and 
communities  affected  by  their  actions, 
but  from  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington.  Their  first  alleg  ance  is 
not  to  those  with  whom  they  deal  and 
among  whom  they  live,  but  to  a  hier- 
archy of  officialdom  which  may  be  thou- 
sands of  miles  away. 

Herein  lies  a  grave  danger  to  our  con- 
tinued freedom:  That  thousands  of  those 
who  govern  us  are  not  subject  to  the 
people's  control.  They  are  not  el:  cted 
by  the  people.  They  are  appointed  by 
.  entrenched  bureaucracies  in  Washing- 
I  ton.    Neither   are   these   bureaucracies 
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subject  to  anything  more  than  the  most 
tenuous  supervision  or  control  by  the 
people  or  the  people's  representatives  in 
Congress.  The  King's  officers  in  the 
American  Colonies  and  the  absentee 
landlords  of  Ireland  never  created  a  sit- 
uation more  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  a 
people  than  does  the  presence  of  Fed- 
eral employees  extending  their  power 
even  into  the  most  remote  villages  in 
America. 

The  tremendous  cost  of  this  continent- 
wide  government  by  bureaucracy  is  sec- 
ondary to  the  threat  it  has  created  to  the 
American  system  of  representative  de- 
mocracy. True  it  Is  that  the  salaries  of 
Federal  employees,  even  though  they  are 
numerically  10  percent  under  the  total 
of  State  and  local  government  employees. 
Including  teachers,  exceeds  the  salaries 
of  the  latter  by  aUnost  14  percent;  but 
the  millions  spent  from  taxes  to  sup- 
port the  horde  of  Federal  employees 
woiild  be  cheap  if  it  guaranteed  the  pres- 
CTvation  of  individual  freedom.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  the  millions  being 
spent  are  destroying,  not  preserving,  the 
American  way  of  life. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  foreign  war  which 
broke  upon  us  suddenly  one  Simday 
morning  in  Hawaii.  But  there  is  another 
war  which  began  167  years  ago  when  we 
proclaimed  ourselves  to  be  a  free  and 
Independent  Nation,  and  which  has  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  to  this  day.  It  is 
the  day  in  and  day  out  struggle  to  keep 
free  of  domestic  tyranny,  and  it  must 
continue  to  be  fought  in  every  corner  of 
America.  There  are  forces — some  ig- 
norant, some  malicious — constantly  at 
work  to  swerve  us  from  the  clear  paths 
blazed  by  our  forefathers.  They  have 
had  to  l>e  resisted  in  every  city  and  town 
and  State,  at  every  ballot  box.  In  every 
public  forum,  in  every  legislative  body, 
in  every  court  in  the  land.  But  one 
threat  to  our  liberties  has  been  allowed 
to  Intrude  Itself  slowly  and  subtly  into 
every  office,  factory  and  home:  The 
threat  borne  by  a  locust  swarm  of  Fed- 
eral employees  so  remotely  responsible 
to  the  people  that  such  responsibility 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  It  is  this 
threat  which  we  must  fight  even  as  we 
fight  our  foreign  foes.  It  Is  this  threat 
we  must  crush  now,  lest  tomorrow  It 
crush  us. 


Takinf  Profiteerisg  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  KXW  HA31PSHIRX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATTS 

Tuesday,  July  8  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the  program 
of  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  en- 
titled "Taking  Profiteering  Out  of  War." 
The  program  was  conducted  on  June  20. 


I  have  received  from  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office  an  estimate  regarding 
printing  of  the  program.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  make  four  and  one- fifth  pages 
of  the  Record,  at  a  cost  of  $189. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Announcer  Jat  Caldwell.  The  American 
Forum  of  the  Air.  Good  evening,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  From  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  stations  WOL  and  WOR 
take  pride  In  presenting  to  the  Nation-wide 
audience  of  Mutual  one  of  radio's  pioneer 
features,  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air. 

Since  1928  Theodore  Granlk,  attorney  and 
editor,  has  arranged  these  weekly  programs, 
in  which  the  news  personalities  of  the  day 
discuss  the  Issues  of  the  day  freely  and 
frankly  In  the  American  tradition  of  free 
speech.  Again  this  week  the  Shoreham  is 
crowded  with  hundreds  who  have  come  to 
hear  this  Important  discussion,  many  of 
whom  are  from  official  life. 

And  now.  Director  Theodore  Granlk. 
Director  Granik.  Thank  you.  Jay  Caldwell. 
America  this  year  is  spending  over  $100,- 
000.000,000  to  prosecute  the  war. 

Many  of  those  billions  consist  of  contracts 
from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  procurement 
agencies — billions  for  everything  from  planes 
and  ships  to  pins  and  shoes. 

With  so  much  being  spent  on  war  contracts 
It  was  only  natural  for  the  people  to  be  wary 
of  war  profiteers.  So  Congress  enacted  an 
excess-profits  tax  which  takes  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  w&r-boom  profits. 

But  Congress  felt  that  was  not  enough. 
So,  as  an  extra  precaution.  In  AprU  1942  It 
enacted  the  renegotiation  law,  providing  that 
the  Army,  Navy,  Maritime  Commission,  and 
the  others  could  renegotiate  all  major  con- 
tracts to  arrive  at  a  fair  price  based  on  actual 
operations  and  costs. 

And  BO,  In  the  first  year  of  renegotiation, 
the  price  boards  report  adjustments  totaling 
»2,800,000.000,  consisting  of  cash  refunds  on 
completed  contracts  and  credits  and  lower 
prices  on  future  deliveries.  And  these  ad- 
justments have  all  been  voluntary,  the  boards 
tell  us. 

But  renegotiation  Is  not  as  simple  as  that. 
It  Involves  considerable  paper  work  and  con- 
ferences. It  takes  production  executives 
away  from  their  plants.  And  it  leaves  a  war 
contractor  uncertain  as  to  how  he  may  fare 
on  any  Job. 

So  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  a 
lew  days  ago  began  studying  this  problem 
to  determine  whether  renegotiation  should  b« 
retained,  amended,  or  repealed  outright. 

This  evening  the  American  Forum  ol  the 
Air  considers  the  over-aU  problem,  taking 
profiteering  out  of  war. 

0\ir  speakers  are  Mr.  Maurice  Karker,  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Department  Price  Ad- 
justment Board;  Representative  Robxbt  A. 
OaANT,  of  Indiana,  member  of  the  Ho\ise 
Naval  Affairs  Committee;  Senator  Bttlm 
Bsmcxs,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  has  ques- 
tioned 8,000  war  contractors  as  to  their  feel- 
ings about  renegotiation;  and  3  of  the  thou- 
sands of  manufacturers  affected  by  the  law — 
Mr.  8.  C.  AUyn.  president  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  Mr. 
Bcott  Russell,  president  of  the  Bibb  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  Macon,  Ga. 

Each  has  a  brief  statement.    Then  aU  flvs 
wlU  Join  m  a  round-table  discussion  of  tak- 
ing profiteering  out  of  war. 
First,  then,  Mr.  Maurice  Karker. 


ADOuas  trr  kaubici 

The  renegotiation  statute  has  been  called 

dangerous   and   un-American.    Maybe   it  Is 

both,  but  I  know  that  we  are  tTomS^  ^  • 

dangerous  aod  un-Axnerlcan  war  in  wblcb  wt 


are  fighting  for  our  liberties  and  our  lives. 
Extraortllnary  measures  are  Justified  In  tbs 
protection  of  both. 

Renegotiation  Is  neither  a  punitive  measurs 
nor  a  taxing  statute.  It  is  a  part  of  the  pro- 
curement process — the  adaptation  to  war  of  a 
common  commercial  practice  in  time  of  peace. 
It  Is  the  wartime  substitute  for  peacetime 
competition,  and  the  law  was  passed  (and  is 
being  administered)  In  the  Interest  of  the 
people  who  pay  for  what  is  bought  and  ot 
private  Industry  which  produces  that  mate- 
rial. It  Is  the  best  answer  yet  devised  to  that 
problem  which  has  plagued  every  wartime 
President  of  the  United  States  since  George 
Washington.  It  Is  the  best  safeguard  yet  de- 
veloped to  see  to  It  that  the  people's  money 
Is  spent  with  intelligence  and  rigid  economy 
and  that  they  get  a  doUar's  worth  of  value  for 
every  doUar  spent. 

Whether  or  not  profits  are  excessive  in  the 
case  of  any  Individual  company  depends  upoa 
the  facts.  It  does  not  and  cannot  depend  up- 
cn  a  formula.  In  the  first  year  of  adminis- 
tration of  this  act,  the  War  Department  alone 
recovered  nearly  9700,000,000  and  secured 
price  reductions  of  uver  •1,000.000.000  In  ad- 
dition— all  this  from  about  one-sixth  of  the 
war  contractors  in  1042.  The  reductions 
made  average  about  10  percent  on  the  total 
prices  of  the  contracts  reviewed. 

This  Job  is  being  done  with  s  small  force 
at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  In  a  way  to 
leave  industry  strong  and  fit  to  resume  post- 
war reemployment.  recapt\ire  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets,  restore  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living  and  maintain  a  higher  degree  of 
prosperity  for  all  the  people  than  the  coimtry 
has  ever  before  known.  It  provides  Incen- 
tive and  reward  for  the  superb  Job  of  pro- 
duction which  has  been  done  by  American 
industry,  but  It  provides  them  from  the  Tery 
minimum  of  debt  and  taxes  to  be  laid  tjpoa 
the  backs  of  all  the  people. 

Director  OaAinx.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Karker. 
And  now.  Representative  Robbt  A.  Osaht  of 
Indiana,  a  member  of  the  Hotise  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  is  holding  hearlngi 
on  this  problem.     Congressman  Obamt. 

ADDRXSS  BT  KXPEISOrrATIVI  KOBXST  A.  OaAMT 

I  am  gratef\il  for  the  opportunity  to  take 
part  In  the  discussion  of  this  vital  subject  of 
war  profits. 

All  of  us  are  agreed  that  no  man  should 
make  inordinate  profits  out  of  this  war.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  be  equally  deter- 
mined that  our  system  of  private  enterprise 
shall  survive  In  the  difficult  period  of  read- 
justment that  will  follow.  Therein  Ues  the 
most  glaring  deficiency  in  the  Renegotiation 
Act. 

The  price  adjustment  boards  do  not  make 
any  aUowances  whatever -<or  a  reserve  for 
reconversion  and  rehablUtation  of  American 
industry.  The  Government  did  aUow  con- 
version Into  war  business  as  an  item  of  cost, 
but  that  same  Government  refused  that  ssme 
concern  any  reserves  out  of  Its  own  earnings 
out  of  the  converted  plant  with  which  to  re- 
convert and  rehabUltate  itself  back  taU> 
peacetime  business. 

During  the  cxirrent  hearings  before  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Navy  Price  Adjustment  Board  admltUd 
In  response  to  my  question: 

"Looking  at  It  as  a  practical  matter.  X 
think  business  will  have  to  have  the  assist- 
snce  of  the  Government  to  reestablish  Itself 
after  the  war." 

After  the  Government  becomes  a  big  stock- 
holder, and  a  preferred  one,  in  any  business. 
the  next  step  would  be  to  send  out  a  man  to 
Bit  on  the  board  of  directors  and  the  Oovem- 
ment would  soon  be  dominating  erery  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  It  would  be  operated 
with  the  same  ineflkdency  that  we  assocute 
with  the  receiver  of  a  bankrupt  concern. 
Buch  domination,  to  me.  Is  state  socialism. 
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What  18  the  diflerenc«  between  that  and  the 
Nazi  system? 

This  13  total  war.  The  Renegotiation  Act, 
however,  apphea  only  to  prime  or  BUbcon- 
tractora  making  war  producU  for  the  War. 
Navy,  or  Treasury  Departments,  the  Btorltlme 
Commission,  or  the  War  Shipping  Admlnla- 
traiicn.  Any  other  buslneaa  concern  that 
cpfruies  outside  this  list,  either  because  of 
lU  inability  to  get  Into  war  business  or  be- 
causv.'  11  chooses  not  to  do  so.  Is  entirely  out- 
side ihe  jurudicuon  of  the  price-adjustment 
boards 

ir  present  tax  rates  are  not  effective  to 
really  recapture  excessive  proGts,  then  why 
shouldn't  they  be  revised  so  that  they  will 
more  eflecliveiy  do  the  Job.  It  Is  a  terrific 
and  an  awlul  power  to  vest  In  three  Indl- 
▼iduals  the  rl'UU  to  sit  down  at  the  table 
of  Atr.erican  industry  and.  without  any  fixed 
formula,  to  tell  American  Industry  how  much 
money  must  be  paid  over  to  the  Government 
over  and  above  the  obligations  to  the  tax 
colkctor. 

PUase  don't  misunderstand  me.  The 
chairman  of  the  Navy  Price  Adjxistment  Board 
Is  do-.ng  his  very  best  In  a  herculean  task 
of  dictating  profits  over  thirty-five  billions 
of  American  business.  I  know  that  the  same 
thing  can  be  said  for  you.  Mr.  Karker,  and 
your  job  Is  even  bigger  than  the  Navy's.  My 
complaint  is  not  with  the  men  who  man  these 
boards  but  rather  with  the  present  applica- 
tion of  the  law  Itself. 

Director  Granik.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Grant.  Now.  Senator  Sm-«s  Bamcxs.  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  haa  questioned  5.000  war 
contractors  about  renegotiation.  Senator 
Bcmcis. 

AOOKZSS   BT   SZNATOS   STTLXS   BUDGES 

Months  ago  I  became  Interested  In  the 
program  of  price  renegotiation  of  war  con- 
tracts Spurred  by  a  desire  to  ascertain 
lust  how  the  plan  was  affecting  American 
Industry,  and  to  leam  first-hand  what  Indus- 
try felt  should  be  done  to  remedy  short- 
N  comings  under  present  administration  of  the 
law.  I  started  a  personal  survey. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  committee 
of  Americans.  I  sent  out  detailed  question- 
naires to  some  5.000  Industrial  establish- 
ments. Frankly.  I  received  a  fine  response. 
This  Information  has  given  me  and  my  col- 
leagues In  Congress  the  most  complete  data 
on  the  subject  yet  assembled  or  made  avall- 
ftble. 

Two  large  volumes,  comprising  the  first 
half  of  the  survey,  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  Truman  committee,  the  House  Naval  Af- 
fairs and  Ways  and  Means  Committees,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  other  com- 
mittees directly  Interested.  With  continued 
Interest  from  every  section  of  the  coimtry,  It 
will  be  necessary  to  prepare  a  third  volume. 

Since  this  evidence  deals  with  actual  ex- 
perience It  Is  possible  Congress  will  move 
to  remedy  certain  phases  of  the  law  and  Its 
•dministratlon. 

I  believe  the  American  people  and  Amer- 
ican Industry  favor  some  effective  and  effl- 
clent  form  cf  war-proflt  control.  Business 
does  not  want-  to  come  out  of  this  war  an 
Infiated  free  enterprise.  It  does  desire  to 
emerge  with  sufficient  strength  to  face  the 
huge  task  of  peacetime  conversion. 

Under  existing  circumstances  business  faces 
critical  daj-s  ahead  because  of  the  popular 
real  to  take  virtually  all  profits  out  of  war- 
time production. 

Everyone  must  make  a  contribution  In  this 
war  Most  people  are  willing  to.  This  Is  true 
of  Industry,  which  has  already  done  a  grand 
Job  in  production.  But,  Indtistry  must  have 
•ome  assurance  financial  reserves  will  be 
available  to  meet  the  multitude  of  complex 
problems  certain  to  face  America  and  Amer- 
ican industry  in  the  poet-war  era. 

One  of  two  things  shotild  be  done;  either 
the  present  tax  law  should  be  amended,  or 


new  legislation  enacted  to  permit  Industries 
to  retain — while  yet  they  can — stifllclent  cash 
reserves  to  meet  problems  of  the  future. 

I  offered  a  plan  to  meet  this  contingency—   I 
a  plan  permitting  Industry  to  purchase  Gov- 
ernment bonds  with  all  profits  above  a  cer- 
tain  level.  I 

The  cash  reserves  accrued  In  these  bonds    j 
would  be  earmarked  for  purposes;   to  be  ex-    | 
pend.ed  at  flxe<l  Intervals  over  a  period  to 
meet   the   emeig'.'ncles  of   rcconveislon   and 
deflation.  ! 

Thus,  the  GDvernment  would  get   money 
now  for  war  needs  and  Industry  would  have    ' 
assurance  of  cash  reserves  for  peacetime  en- 
terprises. 

Mr.  Granik.  let  me  say  I  think  we  have  one 
delinlte  problera  In  mind  beside  winiung  this 
war.  and  that  is  to  preserve  free  enterprise 
so  that  when  the  boys  return  home  they 
will  return  to  more  than  an  empty  shell  of 
democracy,  and  in  that  objective.  I  think  this 
problem  of  renegotiation  of  contracts  is  vastly 
Imporant  to  the  luture  of  this  Nation. 

Director  Glanik.  Thank  you.  Senator 
BanxiES.  We  hear  now  from  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  war  contractors  affected  by  renego- 
tiation. Mr.  S.  C.  Allyn.  president  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co..  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Allyn. 

ADDRESS  BY  S.  C.  ALXTN 

I  think  we  can  asstime  that  manufacturers 
are  not  interested  In  making  anything  more 
than  a  reason£.ble  profit  from  war  coutructs. 
Any  other  attitude  would  be  no  less  than  a 
betrayal  of  the  8,000.000  men  In  the  armed 
forces  who  not  only  are  making  no  profit 
but  do  not  even  have  a  guaranty  that  they 
win  return  alive. 

Granting  that  there  Is  no  desire  for  ex- 
excesslve  profits,  the  question  then  Is,  "How 
can  profits  be  kept  reasonable?  "  In  answer- 
ing that  question,  we  must  consider  the 
abnormal  conditions  under  which  contracts 
are  placed  and  executed  In  time  of  war. 

The  great  majority  of  manufacturers  are 
making  Items  with  which  they  were  not  the 
least  bit  familiar  before  the  war.  It  has 
often  been  Impossible  to  accurately  deter- 
mine ultimate  costs  at  the  lime  a  contract 
was  placed.  "Good  Faith"  is  the  saving 
factor  and  the  unwritten  element  in  every 
contract  which  protects  both  manufacturer 
and  Government.  Renegotiation  is  nothing 
more  than  a  means  of  exercising  that  good 
faith.  To  my  mind  It  Is  the  best  method  of 
adjusting  profits  to  actual  costs  that  has  yet 
been  developed. 

I  believe  there  should  be  a  better  under- 
standing of  renegotiation.  In  the  beginning 
at  least,  there  was  some  feeling  that  this  pro- 
cedure was  a  reflection  upon  a  company's 
Integrity.  That  Is  certainly  not  the  case.  It 
la  rather  a  certification  that  the  adjusted 
profits  are  satisfactory  to  the  Government. 
As  the  manager  of  a  business,  responsible  to 
the  public,  to  stockholders,  to  employees  and 
to  3,000  of  our  former  employees  In  the 
armed  forces.  I  welcome  this  official  stamp 
of  approval.  It  means  a  great  deal  now.  It 
may  mean  even  more  at  some  future  date. 

When  we  started  renegotiation,  we  did  not 
know  exactly  what  to  expect,  but  we  soon 
realized  that  this  was  something  to  be  de- 
sired rather  than  opposed.  The  attitude 
taken  by  administrators  was  fair  and  busi- 
nesslike.  The  voluntary  price  reductions 
which  we  had  made  were  given  full  consid- 
eration, as  was  every  other  factor. 

I  do  not  presume  in  this  discussion  to  be 
speaking  for  anyone  or  any  organization  ex- 
cept myself  and  our  own  company.  However, 
I  know  that  what  I  have  said  parallels  the 
opinions  and  the  experiences  of  others. 

Renegotiation  is  an  emergency  measure,  a 
fair  and  practical  method  of  performing  a 
necessary  wartime  function.  It  should  be 
Intelligently  administered  and  by  the  same 


token  it  should  be  accepted  by  manufac- 
turers in  good  grace  and  good  faith. 

The  act  Is  not  perfect.  Some  amendments 
can  and  should  be  made.  But  to  ask  for  re- 
peal would  be  taking  too  great  a  risk  because 
no  satisfactory  substitute  has  been  proposed. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  private  enterprise 
owes  it  to  Its  own  future  to  cooperate  In 
making  rene<;otiation  work. 

Director  Ga.*MK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Allyn. 
And  now.  a  big  textile  manufacturer  likewise 
afTocted  by  rc!-.egotlatlcn,  Mr.  Scott  Russell, 
president  of  the  Bibb  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Macon,  Ga.     Mr.  Russell. 

ADOaESS  BY  SCOTT  RUSSELL 

In  common  with  the  vast  majority  of 
American  businessmen,  I  am  utterly  opposed 
to  profiteering,  in  war  or  in  peace.  I  am 
willing  to  do  whatever  Is  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  prevent  It. 

I  do  not  believe  the  bureaucratic  mon- 
strosity set  up  by  the  Renegotiation  Act  is 
either  re.isonable  or  necessary. 

Its  proponents  defend  It  by  citing  certain 
horrible  example.^.  No  one  questions  that 
si:ch  situations  should  be  prevented,  but 
thcv  leave  me  ccid  when  they  are  used  as  an 
excuse  for  applying  renegotiation  to  the  great 
bulk  of  Government  contracts. 

The  demand  for  the  renegotiation  law  grew 
out  of  the  mass  production  of  Items  that 
never  before  had  been  mass-produced.  No 
one  knew  what  they  would  cost.  In  such 
situatfons  It  has  a  real  place  and  should  be 
preserved,  but  it  should  be  confined  to  them. 
It  should  have  no  place  In  the  Govern- 
ments  dealinns  with  m.anufacturers  of  stand- 
ard goods,  the  costs  of  which  are  readily  as- 
certainable. 

In  the  first  place,  taxes  have  already  taken 
80  percent  of  this  profit,  so  renegotiation  la 
dealing  with  only  20  percent  of  It. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  fixed 
all  these  prices  and  in  many  instances  the 
pr(!curement  agencies  have  set  their  own 
ceilings  below  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. 

But,  worst  of  all.  the  patriotic  manufac- 
turer who  has  given  up  his  customers  and 
turned  all  his  production  to  his  Government, 
has  to  go  through  the  inquisition  of  renego- 
t;ation.  while  one  who  has  sold  identically  th» 
same  goods  at  the  same  or  higher  prices  to 
his  civilian  customers,  and  probably  to  cus- 
tomers of  the  other  producer  has  no  worries 
ever  renegotiation.  That  the  Government 
gets  the  goods  under  such  circumstances  is  a 
tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  American  Indus- 
try. 

A  simple  amendment  by  Congress  confining 
It  to  the  purpo.-e  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended  would  make  It  both  fair  and  pos- 
sible of  administration.  Now,  it  is  neither. 
Director  Granik.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Russell. 
The  American  Fcrum  of  the  Air  continues 
with  its  informal,  round-table  discussion. 

Mr.  Karker,  to  start  the  discussion,  will  you 
tell  us  precisely  why  It  Is  that  the  excess- 
prcfits  tax  doesn't  do  the  whole  Job;  why  re- 
negotiation Is  necessary  to  eliminate  excess 
prcflts? 

Mr.  Karker.  An  excess-profits  tax,  briefly, 
operates  too  late  after  the  damage  has  been, 
done,  and  it  cannot  by  any  formula  or  pro- 
posal seen  or  heard  yet  do  a  Job  equitably,  as 
between  companies  whose  sources  of  capital 
and  performance  factors  vary  as  widely  as 
they  do  In  American  Industry,  When  you 
rely  upon  the  excess-profits  tax  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  profit  in  even  a  given  situation  to 
that  which  is  regarded  as  fair,  you  have  al- 
ready paid  a  higher  price  than  should  have 
been  required  to  be  paid  for  whatever  It  be 
that  you  buy,  whether  It  be  a  tank  or  textiles; 
you  have  to  borrow  the  money,  you  have  had 
to  add  it  to  the  public  debt.  You  are  adding 
to  It  this  cost  of  service  of  the  public  debt. 
and  eventually  you  are  adding  It  to  the  tax 
burden  to  be  laid  upon  the  backs  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  and  ycu  hare  had  the  whole  Inflationary 

effect  of  that  artificiality.    Whereas 

Congressman      Grant      (interposing),  Mr. 

Karker.  let  me 

Mr.  Karker  (Interposing).  Excuse  me  Just 
1  minute,  please.  Whereas,  if  It  Is  prevented 
In  the  first  place,  you  go  through  none  of  that 
process,  and  you  are  a  deflationary  influence 
Instead  of  being  an  Inflationary  contribution. 
Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Kerker.  you  don't  think  It 
is  Important — you  don't  think  It  possible  for 
your  negotiators  to  get  around  any  quicker 
than  the  tax  collector  will  get  around,  do  you? 
Mr.  Karker.  We  have  done  It  for  17  per- 
cent of  the  companies  for  1942  already. 

CongresEman  Grant.  How  long  Is  it  going  to 
take  you  to  do  It  to  the  rest  of  them? 

Mr.  Karker.  It  will  depend  on  the  coop- 
eration of  American  Industry  In  two  direc- 
tions: First,  In  providing  intslllgent.  experi- 
enced and  able  personnel  with  which  to  do 
the  Job;  and,  second,  stepping  forward  and 
finding  out  what  the  facts  are  in  their  Indi- 
vidual cases.  Otherwise  1942  cannot  be  done 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  admittedly  have  no  form- 
ula which  ycu  cen  use  as  a  reply  to  any  given 
business  before  going  into  this,  have  you? 

Mr.  Karker.  That  is  perfectly  correct. 
There  Is  no  formula  and  none  Is  possible. 

Congressmaa  Grant.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
radio  audience,  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell 
us  and  tell  them,  what  factors  you  do  take 
Into  consideration  when  you  arrive  at  the 
profit  that  you  decide  you  shall  allow  a  given 
business. 

Mr.  Karker.  Mr.  Grant,  there  are  probably 
A  thousand  and  one  of  them.  The  principal 
ones,  of  course,  are  the  volume  of  business 
that  they  have  done,  the  degree  of  speed 
with  which  they  have  met  their  delivery 
schedules,  the  care  with  which  they  have  used 
labor  and  conserved  material,  the  cost  at 
which  they  have  produced,  the  Inventive  and 
management  contributions  which  they  have 
provided  not  only  for  their  production  but 
which  they  have  provided  to  help  other 
people;  the  source  of  caplUl  which  is  used  In 
making  this  production,  and  on  and  on  into 
all  of  the  factors,  relatlonthlps,  and  ratios 
which  businessmen  themselves  take  into 
account  in  measuring  their  own  efficiency. 
Congressman  Grant.  Their  own  efficiency. 
Mr.  Karker,  what  factor  would  you  say  was 
given  the  greatest  weight  of  all? 

Mr.  Karkex.  There  Isn't  any  one  factor 
given  the  greatest  weight  of  all;  all  factors 
are  taken  Into  account. 

Congressman  Grant.  How  much  weight  do 
you  give  to  the  factor  of  cost? 

Mr.  Karker.  It  is  one  of  the  primary  con- 
■Ideratlons  because  the  basic  philosophy  of 
administering  this  statute,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Joint  issue  by  all  of  the  departments 
concerned,  is  that  there  shall  be  provided  in- 
centive and  reward  for  the  production  of 
more,  and  for  that  production  at  lower  and 
lower  cost. 

Congressman  Grant.  But  the  very  point  I 
wanted  to  get  at,  Mr.  Karker,  is:  You  say 
that  cost  is  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in 
arriving  at  an  allowable  profit  to  a  concern; 
and  isn't  It  true,  then,  that  to  that  extent 
you  are  allowing  a  fee  based  on  cost,  and  we 
are  reverting  back  to  the  old  cost  plus  a 
percentage  of  profits  contract  that  plagued 
us  during  the  first  World  War? 

Mr.  Karker.  Not  at  all.  It  isn't  a  fixed 
percentage  and,  of  course,  we  are  not,  be- 
cause we  don't  allow  a  fixed  percentage;  the 
Case  amendment  as  It  was  proposed  In  the 
House  a  year  ago  or  thereabouts,  made  a  fixed 
limitation  of  6  percent,  and  that  Is  definitely 
cost-plus  cr  selling-price  plus. 

Congressman  Grant.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Senator  Bridces,  if  I  may,  on  this  matter  of 
post-war  leconversion— and  that  Is  the  thing 
that  worries  me  most  of  all.  Mr.  Granik,  and 
I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  private  In- 
dustry prostrate  at  the  end  of  the  war — I 


would  like  to  ask.  Senator,  what  you  learned 

from  your  questionnaire  over  the  country 
about  the  interest  of  American  industry  about 
the  vital  part  of  that  problem. 

Senator  ERmsEs.  More  than  any  other 
single  thing.  Bob.  I  found  out  that  In  the 
mind  of  the  average  businessman  was  the 
problem  of  facing  the  post-war  era  and  the 
problem  of  conversion  to  a  peacetime  basis, 
the  problem  of  rehabilitation,  the  problem 
of  deferred  maintenance,  the  problem  of  ad- 
justment over  a  period  of  time  with  the  pos- 
sible deflation  period  In  progress. 

Mr.  Alltn.  Isnt  the  question  of  a  reserve 
for  reconversion  a  question  of  amendment 
to  the  existing  law? 

Mr.  Grant.  You  agree  with  us.  then,  that 
there  should  be  that  amendment  made? 

Mr.  Allyn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Allyn,  do  you  think 

Mr.  Allyn  (Interposing) .  Certainly,  I  think 
It  would  have  to  be  amended  in  the  Income- 
tax  law  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  RtJSSELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  two  ques- 


I  haven't  answered  the  first 


tlons. 

Mr.  Karker 
three  yet. 

Mr.  RuESELL.  First,  where  are  you  going  to 
get  enough  men  to  weigh  with  discretion  all 
these  factors  that  you  say  have  to  enter  into 
every  individual  consideration?  You  have 
not  got  a  yardstick  for  them. 

Mr.  Karker.  That  Isn't  true,  Mr.  Russell. 
There  Is  a  yardstick;  there  Isn't  a  formtila, 
Mr.  Russell.  It  hasn't  got  36  Inches  to  it. 
Mr.  Karker.  Oh,  yes;  It  has  probably  39. 
Mr.  Russell.  One  other  question. 
Mr.  Karker.  Have  you  read  the  Joint  Issue 
from  the  departments? 
Mr.  Russell.  Yes;  I  have  read  It. 
Mr.  Karker.  And  you  haven't  found  any 
basis,  any  policy,  any  outline  of  principles  to 
be  followed?     You  haven't  foimd  any  phi- 
losophy to  be  followed? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  have  a  philosophy,  but  I 
don't  know  where  you  are  going  to  find  the 
thousands  of  men  necessary  to  administer 
the  philosophy. 

Mr.  Karker.  Where  do  you  estimate  that 
there  are  going  to  be  thousands? 

Mr.  Russell,  The  Truman  committee  said 
that  there  were  85,000  of  them  that  you  had 
to  negotiate,  and  you  have  only  got  200. 

Mr.  Karker.  The  Truman  conunlttee  made 
a  minor  mistake;  they  listed  as  renegotiable 
all  the  manufacturing  concerns  listed  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Our  best  estimate  in  the  War  De- 
partment— and  it  U  purely  a  guess— Is  that 
we  may  have  to  renegotiate  15,000  manufac- 
turing companies.  For  all  the  departments 
it  won't  exceed  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. 

Mr.  Russell,  How  many  have  you  renegoti- 
ated? 

Mr.  Karker.  Something  over  2.000. 
Mr.  Russell.  In  a  year  and  a  half? 
Mr.  Karker.  Oh,  no;  not  in  a  year  and  a 
half.  In  the  first  place,  it  isn't  a  year  and  a 
half  since  AprU  28.  1942;  It  Isn't  quite  14 
months,  if  my  arithmetic  is  correct.  But  in 
the  first  part  of  last  year  our  time  was  taken 
up  trying  to  define  principles,  to  develop  poU- 
cle6.  to  get  an  organization  together.  Really, 
there  had  been  no  production  on  the  matter 
of  renegotiation  until  the  1st  of  January 
1943,  and  since  that  time  the  War  Department 
has  reached  agreements  with  something  over 
2,000  companies. 

Mr.  Russell.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more 
question.  Isn't  the  real  basis  for  your  rene- 
gotiation. Isn't  the  driving  reason  for  rene- 
gotiation, the  manufacture  of  goods  that  have 
never  before  been  manufactured?  Is  there 
any  reason  why  standard  goods  sold  both  to 
civilians  and  to  the  Government  at  the  same 
price  shotild  be  under  the  renegotiation  stat- 
ute when  the  revenue  act  takes  80  percent 
of  any  profits  and  90  percent  In  some  cases? 


Mr.  F'*"*'"  Never  90  percent;  tout  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Russell.  Ninety  of  the  top  part  that 
you  have  always  said  comes  from  the  in- 
creased production:  that  is  what  Induced  the 
90  percent.  Now,  why  apply  It  to  standard 
goods  that  you  can  go  uptown  to  a  store  and 
buy  Just  as  well  as  you  can  buy  It  from  the 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Karker.  Because,  Mr.  Russell,  strictly 
under  those  situations,  excessive  profits  result 
from  increases  in  volume,  which.  In  turn, 
result  In  lower  costs.  I  have  tn  mind  one  sit- 
uation, with  which  you  are  probably  familiar, 
in  which  the  volume  in  1942  was  3  tlmea 
that  In  the  base  years;  the  profit  per  dollar 
of  sales  was  3.4  times  that  of  the  base  yeaia; 
the  dollar  profit  before  taxes  was  10  times 
that  of  the  base  years.  Does  it  seem  logical 
that  excessive  profits  might  be  Involved  In 
that  situation? 

Mr.  Russell.  Isn't  It  true  that  80  to  90 
percent  of  that  goes  hack  to  the  Oovemment 
anyhow  without  your  boards? 

Mr.  TTfim  Kighty-one  percent  of  the  top 
dbllars  in  any  business  can  be  taken  out. 
but  over  all  the  maximum  possible  la  72,8 
peicent. 

Congressman  Grant.  Didn't  I  get  from  your 
opening  remarks  that  the  War  Department  re- 
captured some  12,800,000,000?    Was  that  your 
statement? 
Mr.  Karker.  No. 

Congressman  Grant.  That  was  somebody's 
statement  and  figure  or  s  part  of  whatever 
figure  they  used. 

Senator  Bridges.  It  was  Senator  McKbxab's 
figure  In  the  Senate  yesterday  in  which  hs 
was  not  fully  informed. 

Congressman  Grant.  Thanks.  Senator,  but 
Mr.  Karker.  a  part  of  your  money  goes  back 
to  the  Treasury  on  contracts  that  have  been 
completed  and  payment  made,  but  the  rest 
of  those  funds  go  back  to  the  procuring 
agencies  where  those  contracts  were  let. 
Now.  of  course.  It  Is  the  re»pcmslblllty  cf  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
and  If  the  Navy  comes  up  to  our  committe* 
and  arks  authority  for  an  airplane  program 
of  a  billion  dollars,  and  they  are  finally  able 
to  renegotiate  the  contract  for  •1.000,000  less 
before  final  pajrment,  then  they  have  got  the 
program  and  they  have  also  got  the  $1,000,000. 
What  do  they  do  with  the  91,000.000,  what  be- 
comes of  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  icok 
Into  those  matters  and  make  provision  for  tbs 
Army  and  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Karker.  May  I  answer  the  first  part  of 
your  question  first.  Mr.  Congressmsn.  The 
amount  referred  to  (and  we  don't  like  ths 
word  "recapture"  which  the  Congress  used) 
which  was  recovered  up  to  the  end  of  May  was 
$698,000,000.  That  wasn't  recovered  from 
contracts  completed:  that  was  recovered  from 
contracts  which  had  deliveries  and  for  which 
the  deliveries  had  been  paid  up  to  the  end 
of  the  last  fiscal  year.  Those  contracts  may 
still  be  In  effect;  the  »1 ,000.000 ,000  approxi- 
mately, the  amotmt  which  has  been  saved 
through  price  reductions  for  deliveries  re- 
maining. Is  simply  money  not  expended  under 
the  appropriation  and  is  handled  exactly  as 
it  would  be  had  you  appropriated  $170,000 
for  a  particular  airplane,  and  the  Department 
had  been  able  originally  to  negotiate  with  the 
manufacturers  to  buy  it  for  $180,00i'.  The 
$10,000  are  not  spent  for  each  plane,  but  the 
money  is  available,  and  within  10  percent, 
available  for  transfer  for  other  purposes  under 
the  authorization  of  Congress. 

Congressman  Grant.  But  did  the  War  De- 
partment ever  report  that  they  had  so  many 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  acctmiulated  in 
a  reserve  that  they  had  saved,  and  what 
should  they  do  with  It? 

Mr.  Karker.  Why,  Congressmsn,  the  report 
which  has  Jtist  been  made  to  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  shows  thst  $12,000.- 
000,000  is  unexpended  on  appropriations 
already  made. 
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S«»nator  BBnx:E3.  Mr.  Karker.  I  feel  rather 
atror.gly  on  ihi3  particular  thing  because  I 
think  the  general  public  have  been  rather 
confused  by  the  statements,  not  that  you 
have  given  cut.  but  that  have  been  given 
cut.  whereby  they  are  supposed  to  have  saved 
Blx)Ut  »3 .000 .000 .000  when  part  of  It,  as  you 
have  explained  here.  Is  an  actual  saving, 
monev  that  has  gone  back  into  the  Treasury, 
but  the  substantial  part  of  It  Is  an  Imaginary 
saving  wh:ch  has  come  abou';  actually  by 
price  reductions,  and  I  think  that  to  the 
American  public  we  should  all  have  a  very 
clear  dlstincticn  between  money  saved,  which 
Is  money  returned  to  the  Treasury,  and  thl-i 
sort  of  Imaginary  saving  which  Eoes  on  as  a 
result  of  reduction  of  prices. 

Mr.  RussrLL.  Senator,  wouldn't  80  percent 
of  that  money  have  come  back  Into  the  Treas- 
ury or  some  percentage,  approximately  80 
percent,  come  back  Into  the  Treasury  regard- 
less of  the  renegotiation  boards? 

Senator  Bridges.  That  would  be  my  under- 
standing, generally. 

Mr.  RcssELL  The  figures  that  were  glv^, 
as  I  understand  It,  were  before  taxes  were 
deducted. 

Mr.  ALiTN.  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  think 
you  can  confuse  renegotiation  with  excess- 
profits  taxes  because  renegotiation  Is  not  a 
revenue  measure.  The  purpose  of  renegotia- 
tion Is  to  recover  excessive  profits  and  when 
renegotiation  works  It  exerts  a  stronger  moral 
effect  to  hold  prices  down.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  think  excess-profits  taxes  have  a 
strong  effect  to  hold  prices  up.  When  you 
have  got  20  percent  that  you  are  going  to  get 
cf  whatever  is  left,  the  tendency  Is  to  keep 
your  prices  up  and  keep  your  profits  up,  and 
20  percent  of  a  million  dollars  Is  $200,000.  and 
20  percent  of  $500,000  Is  $100,000.  and  I  dont 
see  how  the  excess-profits  tax  can  be  used 
as  a  means  of  controlling  excess  profits. 

Mr.  RusiELL.  How  Is  the  renegotiation 
sutute  gointj  to  be  so  used  if  you  cant  get 
around  to  the  contractors  within  2  years  after 
they  are  through  with  this  year's  business? 
You  don't  know  what  your  business  earned 
last  year  until  you  have  been  renegotiated. 

Mr.  Allyn.  You  can  find  cut  awfully 
darned  quick. 

Mr.  Karkcs  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  Isn't 
going  to  take  2  years. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Karker.  It  has  taken  us 
8  months  to  get  up  the  Information  your 
men  have  asked  for.  and  we  have  never  seen 
the  men  yet. 

Mr  Kakker  I  didn't  realize  that  even 
Macon  moved  that  slowly.  Mr.  Russell,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  reason  why  It  should. 

Mr.  RcssELL.  They  asked  for  a  lot  of  In- 
formation. 

Congressman  Gbant.  Mr.  Granlk.  I  wonder 
when  we  think  of  the  cost  of  renegotiation 
to  the  taxpayers.  If  the  renegotiation  boards 
have  ever  considered  that  effect  and  cost 
represented  by  the  hours  and  the  days  and 
the  weeks  and  months  that  are  spent  by  the 
auditors  and  accountants  of  a  btisiness  in 
8upptyii>g  the  necessary  Information  to  the 
Price  Adjustment  Boards,  and  also  the  loss 
to  the  Government  In  production  of  vitally 
ne?ded  products  for  the  war.  We  had  a  man, 
Mr.  Karker.  before  our  committee  who  said 
the  effect  of  his  shutting  down  to  supply 
figures  to  the  Price  Adjustment  Board  cost 
100  gun  mounts.  What  would  that  have 
meant  in  the  ships  on  which  they  were  to  be 
manned? 

Mr.  Kakker  It  means  that  he  Is  a  liar.  I 
dont  want  to  get  Into  a  discussion  of  that 
situation  here,  but  I  know  the  particular 
case,  and  the  decline  in  the  manufacture  of 
gun  mounts  was  due  to  a  change  In  design. 
and  none  of  the  men  in  that  organization  is 
Interested  at  all  In  renegotiation.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  has  delayed  renegotiation  for  a 
mniter  of  12  months,  but  we  are  coming  to 
grlf  s  with  him. 


Congressman  Grant.  But  the  problem  you 

have  raised  in  the  waste 

Mr.  Karkes  (interposing).  The  problem 
has  been  considered  and  it  Is  a  very  serious 
one,  and  we  have  made  It  as  simple  as  It 
possibly  can  be,  but  perhaps  It  can  be  made 
simpler.  The  number  of  special  audits  that 
have  been  made  have  never  been  more  than 
two  or  three  in  the  War  Department.  We 
accept  the  figures  of  the  regular  auditor: 
we  accept  certificates  of  the  off.cers  of  the 
corporation:  we  accept  the  segregation  of 
sales  which  is  the  most  d;fficult  and  expen- 
sive part  of  renegotiation  on  the  basis  of  spot 
check  from  the  officers  of  the  company  We 
have  done  every  reasonable  thing  that  we  can 
to  make  it  simple,  direct,  and  Mncoth. 

Senator  Bridges.  I  Just  wai.ted  to  point 
out  in  answer  to  Mr.  Russell's  question  some- 
thing that  I  ascertained  in  talking  with 
your  Board,  Mr.  Karker:  that  one  of  the 
advantages  that  some  form  of  renegotiation 
has.  In  addition  to  what  would  be  accom- 
plished by  excess  profits.  Is  the  fact  that  It 
allows  them  to  get  into  a  firm,  for  Instance, 
that  has  bloated  or  Infiated  i:s  expenditures. 
In  some  Instances  I  know  of.  they  paid 
their  stenographers  an  ur.hcaci-of  salary, 
and  had  all  the  family  at  big  salaries  on 
the  pay  roll,  and  In  that  case  it  very  def- 
initely can  do  something  that  excess  profits 
won't  accomplish. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  said  to  ^tart  with  that  in 
that  situation  I  was  favc.able  to  keeping 
it.  It  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  situations 
where  they  are  making  new  goods  and  mass- 
producing  goods  that  they  have  never  pro- 
duced before.  My  objection  to  it  is  In  deal- 
ing with  perfectly  standard  goods  that  are 
sold  every  day  over  the  counter  to  the  civilian 
or  the  Government  at  the  s.imc  pnce. 

Senator  Bridges.  I  think  you  hnve  got  a 
point  there.  Mr.  Russell. 

Congressman  Gr.^nt.  I  want  to  hark  back 
to  this  m.atter  of  reserve  for  rehabilitation. 
and  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Karker  (and  he  is  In 
this  where  policy  Is  being  detcrm.nedi  what 
his  thought  Is  on  the  matter.  Do  you  agree 
with  the  statement  that  was  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Navy  Price  Adjustment 
Board  to  our  committee  that  industry  Is 
going  to  have  to  come  to  the  Government 
for  help  to  survive  when  the  war  ends? 
Mr.  Karker.  Not  generally,  no. 
Congressman  Grant.  Do  you  believe  that 
a  good  bit  of  It  will  have  to  come  to  the 
Government  for  help? 

Mr.  Kark£r.  Oh.  yes.  I  think  that  some  of 
it  will,  and  I  think  that  It  is  more  largely 
from  that  group  which  doesn't  have  war 
business  that  your  casualties  are  going  to 
come.  I  don't  like  you  to  assume  that  I  am 
not  sympathetic  to  the  provision  now  of 
adequate  reserves  in  the  case  of  every  indi- 
vidual company  to  tide  them  over  that 
period  of  readjustment,  to  pnvide  for  the 
reconversion  of  their  facilities  to  the  extent 
that  that  reconversion  is  a  necessity  at  the 
time;  to  provide  for  the  separiition  pay  for 
those  men  that  they  have  and  the  reemploy- 
ment of  other  men  who  become  available. 
You  load  an  enormous  responsibility  on  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  the  Price  Adjustment 
Board,  by  criticizing  us  for  not  allowing  it 
•when  Congress  Itself  has  not  allowed  it. 

Senator  Bridges.  Mr.  Karker,  do  you  think 
that  In  order  to  bring  that  about  the  act 
should  be  amended? 

Mr.  Karker.  Senator,  I  am  not  a  policy- 
making oCacer  of  the  War  Department,  and 
I  think  that  question  could  and  should  be 
answered  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  War. 
As  an  individual,  I  think  that  the  tax  statute, 
the  Revenue  Act,  can  very  properly  be 
amended.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
considerations  which  the  Congress  will  have 
to  keep  In  mind,  and  take  Into  considera- 
tion when  you  do  It. 

Congressman  Grant.  Do  I  understand,  Mr 
Karker,  that  you  would  personally  like  to 
have  an  amendment  to  make  allowance  for 
reserves? 


Mr.  K.XRKER.  I  would. 

Congressman  Grant.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
say  that. 

Mr  Allyn  M:  .  Russell,  do  you  advance 
the  argument  that  products  such  as  you 
have  mentioned  should  not  be  renegotiated 
because   there    are   no   excessive   profits? 

Mr,  Rrs.sELL.  I  say  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  those  products  in  wartime 
and  those  products  in  peacetime.  The  argu- 
ment has  been  made  that  because  the  pro- 
duction has  expanded  that  profits  have  be- 
come excessive.  But  It  Is  the  expanded  pro- 
duction that  has  put  the  companies  In  a 
90-percent  tax  bracket,  and  you're  only  argu- 
ing over  10  percent,  and  certainly  the  Gov- 
ernment expects  the  people  who  stretch 
themselves  out  to  get  that  last  modicum  of 
production,  to  get  the  10  percent  out  of  it. 
Mr.  Karker.  The  amount  Is  80  percent. 
Mr.  Russell.  Let  me  explain  Mr.  Ailyn's 
statement.  Tlie  over-all  top  is  80  percent, 
but  it  Is  this  lai,t  expanded  production  that 
Mr.  Karker  is  talking  about  that  puts  you 
in  the  90-percent  bracket  that  has  a  stopper 
of  80  percent.  But  you  wouldn't  be  In  it 
except   for   that  possibility. 

Mr.  Allyn.  Then  ycu  have  a  post-war 
credit  of  10  percent  and  you  get  back  to 
81   percent. 

Mr  Russell.  That  Is  right,  but  you  don't 
know  what  your  inventory  is  going  to  be 
worth,  and  Mr.  Karker's  men,  as  1  under- 
stand It,  are  not  giving  any  credit  for  inven- 
tory. 

Ccngre:->man  Grant.  Mr.  Granik,  I  want 
to  make  one  point  on  the  matter  of  post- 
war credit  provided  in  the  excess-profits  tax. 
It  provided  for  tl;ese  bonds  that  are  negoti- 
able. They  are  not  negotiable  now.  but  they 
arc  to  be  negotiable  after  the  cessation  of 
hcstilitles  as  proclaimed  by  the  President 
and  by  the  Senate  in  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, and  may  I  point  out  to  ycu  that  in  the 
last  World  War  it  was  ended  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  2d  day  of  July  1921.  almost 
3  years  after  the  armistice,  and  business 
would  be  broke  in  the  meantime  if  it  has 
got  to  wait  that  long  on  the  credits  that 
come  from  the  post-war  bonds. 

Mr.  Karker.  We  have  a  better  Congress 
than  we  had  in  those  days.     | Laughter.  | 

Congressman  Grant.  Mr.  Karker.  I  hope 
you  are  right.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
Interested  in  the  future  of  renegotiation. 
I  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  I 
believe  it  was  fully  Justified  and  very,  very 
well  intended,  and.  possibly,  the  only  way  to 
meet  the  situation  in  that  experimental 
period  when  we  were  making  new  commodi- 
ties for  the  war  and  Increased  volumes  that 
wc  have  never  known  before,  but  with  the 
experience  we  have  had,  aren't  we  pretty  well 
able  to  negotiate  contracts  closer  to  the  line, 
and  shouldn't  we  be  able  to  see  this  thing 
taper  off  pretty  fast  with  a  better  negotia- 
tion process  by  the  procurement  agencies 
themselves,  by  taking  a  break-down  from  a 
contractor  and  going  over  It  with  a  fine-tooth 
comb  before  they  ever  sign  a  contract  in 
the  first  place? 

Mr.  Karker.  Mr.  Grant,  there  Isn't  the 
^llghtest  question  that  the  amount  of  recov- 
ery will  be  reduced  substantially  and  materi- 
ally from  now  on.  It  will  be  very  much  less, 
but  the  minute  you  take  this  statute  off  the 
books  the  pressure  to  keep  costs  down  and 
to  price  in  relationship  to  cost  will  be  taken 
off. 

Congressman  Grant.  I  would  Just  like  to 
.say,  lest  I  don't  have  another  opportunity, 
that  I  dcn't  advocate  outright  repeal  with- 
out adequate  safeguards  being  thrown 
around  it.  We  have  got  to  make  some  pro- 
visions for  post-war  reserves.  I  think,  too, 
that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  write  some  sort 
of  a  formula  for  an  Irreducible  minimum 
below  wh:ch  we  shouldn't  go,  so  that  a  man 
should  have  something  of  his  earnings  which 
should  be  his  own. 

Mr.  K.^RKER.  Every  man  who  has  been 
renegotiated  has  something  plus  something 
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more,  plus  something  more  for  gocd  meas- 
ure. 

Congressman  Grant.  But  thousands  of 
them  are  still  on  the  outside  wondering. 

Mr.  Karker.  There  is  nothing  holding 
them  back  except  their  desire  to  put  off  the 
day:  the  money  nerve  is  right  over  the  heart, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they  are  on  the 
outside;  they  hate  to  be  touched. 

Congressman  Grant.  I  think  that  is  an 
unfair   indictment  of   Industry    generally. 

Mr.  Karker.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not  tr3nng  to 
Indict  industry;  I  am  indicting  htiman  na- 
ture, If  anything. 

Congressman  Grant.  After  all,  business  is 
conducted  by  human   beings. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Karker,  you  have  got  a 
terrific  administrative  task  in  this  thing  as 
It  is  now  set  up.  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Kaeker.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Russell.  If  it  were  confined  to  non- 
standard goods — goods  that  were  never  made 
before,  couldn't  you  administer  it  much 
more  efficiently,  much  more  satisfactorily, 
and  wouldn't  you  catch  practically  all  of 
these  horrible  examples  such  as  Senator 
Bridges  was  talking  about,  where  they  were 
paying  their  secretsjy  $100,000  a  year,  and 
not  have  to  deal  with  the  great  mass  of 
American  business  and  have  thousands  cf 
people  uncertain  as  to  whether  they  would 
come  out,  and  where  they  would  come  out? 

Mr.  Kakker.  Of  course,  the  number  would 
be  greatly  reduced,  but  the  Inequities  would 
be  perfectly  enormous.  Mr.  Russell,  you 
yourself  complained  during  the  course  of 
this  discussion  of  the  fact  that  business 
with  the  departments  Is  negotiable  and  bus- 
iness with  civilians  is  not,  and  you  would 
not  add  another  favored  class. 

Director  Granik.  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen, 
our  time  Is  up.  You  have  been  listening 
to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  discus- 
sion of  Taking  Profiteering  Out  of  War. 

We  Invite  your  letters  and  comments. 
And  now,  your  announcer.   Jay  Caldwell. 

Announcer  Caldwell.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Granik.  Your  comments  and  suggestions 
will  be  welcomed  by  Director  Theodore 
Granik,  attorney  and  editor,  who  founded 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  15  years 
ago.  Next  Sunday  at  this  same  time  the 
American  Forum  will  preseiit  another  dis- 
cussion of  current  interest.  This  has  been 
presented  >j  Stations  WOR  and  WOL  as  a 
public  service  feature  In  the  American  tra- 
dition of  free  speech.  Jay  Caldwell  speak- 
ing.   This  is  Mutual. 
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OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24  >.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  Inflation 
and  the  subject  of  business  generally 
with  which  the  Senate  has  been  con- 
cerning itself  for  the  past  several  days, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  one  of  the 
syndicated  articles  by  Mr.  Lewis  Haney. 
The  article  was  published  in  the  July  4 
issue  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald, 
and  is  on  the  subject  of  the  post-war  out- 
look. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hanet  Discusses  Ftjrther  Post-War  Outlook 

(By    Lewis    Haney,    professor    of    economics, 

New  "STork  University ) 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  bxislnessmen  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  post-war  out- 
look, I  was  asked  certain  questions.  You 
may  be  interested  in  them  and  in  my  answers. 

First,  I  was  asked  "K  everybody  goes  In 
for  post-war  plarmlng.  isn't  it  likely  that  there 
would  be  chaos — wouldn't  It  be  better  to  have 
one  master  plan  for  the  Nation?" 

To  which  question  I  replied  that  a  system 
under  which  each  individual  plans  for  him- 
self, his  family,  and  his  business,  is  not 
chaotic.  Intelligent  Individuals  soon  leam 
that  their  own  well-being  depends  on  the 
welfare  of  others.  They  leam  to  adjust  and 
cooperate.  They  take  a  social  point  of  view 
that  leads  to  a  synthesis  of  their  plans. 

This  sort  of  free  individual  cooperation  Is 
facilitated  by  business  associations,  trade- 
unions,  and  reasonable  Government  regtila- 
tlons. 

One  master  plan,  however,  means  subject- 
ing all  of  us  to  a  master.  It  means  collec- 
tivism and  a  maximum  of  coercion  to  force 
each  and  every  individual  to  conform  to  a 
plan  in  the  making  of  which  he  had  no  part. 

Free  Individual  choice  Is  the  basis  of  democ- 
racy. And  to  have  freedom,  each  Individual 
must  plan  for  himself,  subject  only  to  the 
limitations  required  by  the  plans  of  other 
Individuals. 

Then  I  was  asked,  "Dont  you  think  that 
we  should  definitely  plan  for  post-war  par- 
ticipation by  Government  in  business  and  by 
labor  In  management?" 

Well,  as  implied  above.  I  think  that  busi- 
ness must  be  regulated  by  Government,  but 
that  is  not  participation  In  business.  The 
Government  makes  a  very  poor  businessman, 
and  the  more  democratic  It  Is  the  worse  It  is 
as  a  business  enterprise.  That  is  exactly  why 
in  wartimes  we  give  up  democratic  procedures 
in  Government  and  make  the  President  a 
temporary  dictator. 

So  businessmen  should  welcome  govern- 
mental regulation  to  Insure  fair  competition 
and  Government  research,  information,  and 
advice.  Aside  from  that,  let  the  politicians 
have  no  control  over  business  except  in  cases 
of  monopoly  and  public  utility. 

As  to  labor  participation  In  management, 
this  would  amount  to  making  the  workers 
more  than  laborers.  It  would  require  them 
to  participate  in  business  risks  and  to  take 
business  losses.  Their  time  would  be  taken 
up  trying  to  study  business  problems  and 
market  conditions. 

NO  profit  sharino 

The  world  has  seen  plenty  of  experiments 
with  profit  sharing  and  cooperation  in  pro- 
duction, but  these  have  never  resulted  in  any 
general  success  Even  in  the  special  cases 
where  they  have  been  sustained  they  are  not 
highly  successful. 

The  fimctlon  of  business  organization  and 
direction  is  definitely  different  from  the  ftmc- 
tlon  of  labor,  and  must  have  profits  as  a 
reward.  To  mix  wages  and  profits  does  not 
work  well. 

Businessmen  have  been  forced  to  leam 
more  about  the  importance  of  labor  and  the 
rights  of  the  worklngman  and  his  organ- 
izations. This  is  well.  But  now  it  seems 
that  the  laborers,  in  their  turn,  are  going 
to  have  to  learn  more  about  the  nature  and 
Importance  of  the  enterpriser's  function. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  participate  In 
management  In  any  decisive  way  unless  they 
bear  the  responsibility  and  run  the  risks  of 
business  enterprise. 

I  conclude:  Democratic  government  Is  »i 
different  from  business  as  peace  Is  different 
from  war.  Labor  Is  as  different  from  man- 
agement as  the  big-shot  labor  leader  li  dif- 
ferent from  the  average  laborer. 


Defense  Afunst  Ckaos — Open  Lcttu  It 
tlie  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Tuesday.  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  Inter- 
esting open  letter,  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  Harry  E. 
Sharkey,  published  in  the  column  headed 
"Pact  and  Fancy."  of  the  June  29.  1943. 
issue  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fact  aho  FAjtcr 

AM   OPSN   urrrxR  to  thc  fsiszikmt  or  th> 

tTNTTKD  STATES 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Speak  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Congress  has  thrown  the  Nation 
into  chaos  In  its  mad  and  Irresponsible  ef- 
forts to  destroy  you. 

You  cannot  ignore  that  challenge.  Tou 
must  take  your  fight  to  the  American  people. 

And  you  must  do  It,  not  to  defend  your- 
self against  Congress,  but  to  defend  the  Na- 
tion against  the  chaos  that  Congress  Is  bring- 
ing upon  us. 

You,  as  an  individual,  regardless  of  how 
the  rioters  in  Congress  may  hate  you,  are  not 
an  Issue  in  this  matter.  You,  as  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army, 
fighting  the  most  desperate  war  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic,  are  very  much  an  Issue. 

You  must  lead  the  people  In  the  fight 
against  those  who  are  trying  to  destroy  your 
effectiveness  as  Ccmmander  In  Chief.  You 
must  lead  the  fight  of  the  people  against 
those  who  are  creating  the  confusion  that 
may  well  result  In  our  losing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  of  American  boys  and 
possibly  losing  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  we  Ln  the  United  States  have 
been  mumbling  to  ourselves  for  a  long  time, 
"These  men  are  not  unpatriotic.  They  don't 
seek  to  overthrow  the  Republic.  It  Is  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion." 

The  same  thing  was  said  In  France  just 
before  the  debacle.  The  home  front  cracked 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  dissidents  did 
want  to  overthrow  the  French  Republic. 
Their  price  was  complete  domination  of  the 
French  Government.  They  would  rather  lose 
the  war  and  hold  control  of  the  reins  of 
government  than  win  the  war  with  demo- 
cratic control  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President.  If  you  had  been  a  weakling 
like  Daladler,  this  country  would  have 
cracked  a  year  ago,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

It  might  well  be  that  some  of  these  men 
are  not  unpatriotic.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
true,  they  are  at  least  playing  Into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  the 
Nation.  And  they  could  not  be  any  more 
effective  If  they  were  deliberately  plotting 
against  the  Government.  They,  at  least,  are 
creating  a  state  of  confusion  which  is  the 
kind  of  environment  in  which  those  who 
have  been  plotting  our  destruction  can  best 
operate. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  the  months  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  those  confusionlsts  have  struggled 
against  your  administration.  They  would 
vote  for  appropriations  for  the  war,  but  they 
would  hedge  those  appropriations  about  with 
conditions  which  impeded  yotir  administra- 
tion of  the  war  effort.    Their  support  oX  you 
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•a  Commander  In  Chief  stopped  with  voting 
•pproprlatlona.  They  have  not  even  sup- 
ported you  on  matters  of  providing  an  Army. 
They  have  made  a  mockery  of  your  effort* 
to  finance  the  war.  They  have  deliberately 
nbot&ged  your  efforts  to  prevent  Inflation. 
They  have  Interpreted  your  good  intentions 
as  sighs  of  weakness.  They  have  deliberately 
wrecked  the  morale  of  the  working  people  of 
this  country,  the  people  on  whom  we  are  de- 
pending to  produce  the  materials  of  war, 
Tliey  have  tried  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
the  people  In  the  Integrity  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information  to  the  end  that  the  one 
official  soiirce  of  Information  would  become 
the  source  of  doubt. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  the  confuslonists 
In  Congress  have  had  more  than  a  little  aid 
from  the  outside.  The  press  of  the  coimtry 
baa  never  been  half-way  fair  to  you.  During 
the  period  In  which  the  confusionlsts  were 
creating  a  lot  of  racket  and  disunity,  the 
press  has  been  cheering  them  on.  The 
Hearst-McCormlck-Patterson  axis  has  been 
the  cheerleader.  The  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  and  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  given  aid  In 
helping  to  destroy  national  morale  on  the 
labor  front.  Their  agents  In  the  war  agen- 
cies, too,  have  thought  more  of  laying  the 
groundwork  for  control  of  the  economy  than 
of  programming  production  for  expediting 
the  war. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  at  confusion,  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  mislead  them, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  still 
behind  you.  Mr.  President.  The  confusion 
has  not  yet  completely  demoralized  them. 
But  unless  you  speak  up  and  carry  your  fight 
against  the  confusionlsts  to  the  people,  your 
leadership  as  Commander  In  Chief  will  be 
seriously  Jeopardized. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  are  listening  for 
your  voice.  And  they  want  to  hear  a  tough 
note  In  It  when  you  speak. 

Hauit   B.    Shakket. 


The  ElcTcnth  Hour 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcORD,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Jewish  Comment,  published  by  the 
World  Jewish  Congress: 

THE  ZXCVSMTH  HOUR 

The  preceding  issue  of  Jewish  Comment 
noted  the  heightened  German  propaganda  of 
Jew-hatred,  the  threats  of  reprisals  against 
the  Jews  for  losses  by  bombing  and  for 
Allied  victories.  The  past  week  has  demon- 
strated how  deadly  serious  were  those  threats. 
In  four  countries — France,  the  Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Bulgaria — heavy,  in  most 
cases  mortal,  blows  have  been  reported 
against  the  Jewish  community.  Even  In 
this  war,  so  weighted  with  frlghtfulness  for 
the  Jews,  there  has  hardly  been  so  tragic 
•  week's  news 

The  occurrence  of  a  violent  turn  against 
the  Jews  all  over  Europe  at  almost  the  same 
time  cannot  be  a  mere  accident.  It  Indicates 
that  the  Nazis  are  rigorously  pursuing  their 
purpose  of  completing  the  extermination  of 
the  Jews.  Every  military  set-back  Is  an- 
swered by  the  Germans  by  a  renewed  attack 


on  the  Jews.  The  time  for  the  prevention 
of  this  horror  Is  growing  rapidly  shorter. 
Many  of  those  who  could  have  been  saved 
yesterday  can  no  longer  be  rescued  today; 
and  those  who  can  be  saved  today  will  tomor- 
row be  lost. 

The  most  damaging  acts  of  brutality  were 
committed  by  Germany  itself  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  the  Netherlands.  As  yet  uncon- 
firmed but  highly  credible  reports  state  that 
in  reprisal  for  the  bombing  oi  Mohne  and 
Eder  Dams  the  Jewish  Internment  center  of 
Terezln  (Theresienstadt)  in  Bohemia-Mcra- 
vla  has  been  liquidated.  In  this  town  were 
Incarcerated  some  50.000  Jews  from  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  internees 
were  In  large  part  aged  persons  who  had  not 
much  longer  to  live  and  to  whom  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  was  permitted  to  trans- 
mit gift  packages  from  abroad.  To  the  ordi- 
nary human  mind,  even  thinking  in  purely 
cold-blooded  terms,  the  deportation  to  "un- 
known destinations"  of  helpless  old  men  and 
women,  partly  maintained  from  abroad,  would 
seem  like  pointless  savagery.  Yet  the  Ger- 
mans seem  to  have  deliberately  done  this 
deed — a  fact  which,  when  it  Is  further  con- 
firmed, ought  to  satisfy  any  questions  which 
still  may  remain  in  anyone's  mind  how  far 
tlie  Germans  are  prepared  to  go  In  the  plan 
of  annihilating  the  Jews. 

In  the  Netherlands  last  week  It  wh.«  re- 
ported the  Germans  forbade  Jews  to  reside  In 
ihe  last  city  still  open  to  them,  Amsterdam. 
Temporary  internment  camps  In  the  Dutch 
Interior  are  rapidly  being  emptied  of  their 
Jews,  who  are  being  disposed  of  in  batches  in 
such  execution  centers  as  the  notorious  Treb- 
linka  camp  in  Poland.  The  day  when  the 
Netherlands  will  be  completely  "Judenrein" 
(except  for  scattered  Jews  in  hiding)  is  In 
sight,  despite  the  heroic  resistance  of  the 
Eutch.  If  the  Germans  desired  only  to  evac- 
u^tc  Jews  from  the  coastal  Provinces  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  helping  Allied  hind- 
logs,  they  could  have  maintained  the  intern- 
ment camps  in  the  interior,  and  need  not 
have  ordered  killings.  Their  actual  procedure 
bhows  they  had  another  purpose  as  well — the 
familiar  aim  of  completing  the  destruction  uf 
the  Jews  in  lands  Germany  controls 

A  typically  Nazi  abuse  of  law  Is  the  void- 
ing of  the  citizenship  of  all  French  Jews  nat- 
uralized since  1927,  which  was  ordered  by  the 
Nazi  puppet  Pierre  Laval,  to  become  effective 
on  Sunday,  June  27.  To  deprive  peaceful, 
law-abldinp  citizens  of  their  ultimate  source 
of  protection  and  security  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  their  descent  is  unconstitutional 
in  Prance,  whose  legal  system  forbids  the 
annulment  of  legally  acquired  rights.  It  is 
cruel  and  exceptional  persecution  of  a  kind 
.  practiced  only  by  brutal  and  disorderly  gov- 
ernment. The  mass  of  newly  declared  "E'len 
Jews"  will,  of  course,  be  treated  as  were  other 
alien  Jews  resident  in  France:  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  prevent  It,  they  will  be  de- 
ported to  areas  in  the  east  and  di.-posed  of 
there  In  the  usual  way. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  case  of  all  is  that 
of  Bulgaria.  Only  a  few  months  ago.  it 
looked  as  though  a  beginning  was  going  to 
be  made  in  Bulgaria  of  the  evacuation  of 
small  groups  of  Jewish  children,  accompanied 
by  adults.  If  successful,  such  a  start  might 
have  led  to  similar  projects  in  Rumania,  Hun- 
gary, and  even  Italy.  It  would  also  have 
created  a  situation  between  parts  of  the  Axis 
satellite  population  and  the  United  Nations 
which  would  greatly  have  facilitated  inva- 
sion. But  this  opportunity  has  been  lost. 
Our  Information  Indicates  that  delay  on 
purely  technical  and  administrative  matters 
gave  Germany  the  opportunity  to  kill  the 
project.  Bulgaria  has  been  crowded  into  the 
extreme  of  antlhumane  behavior.  High  of- 
.  flclals  of  their  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
reported  to  have  stated  that  Jews  will  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  either  for  Turkey  or  Pales- 
tine.   Bulgarian    authorities,    revealing    the 


conditions  In  internment  camps  to  which 
Jews  have  been  sent,  state  that  epidemics  of 
typhus  have  broken  out  which  Jewish  doctors 
cannot  prevent  for  lack  of  medical  supplies. 
Even  if  the  Sofia  Jews  are  not  sent  to  Polish 
or  Rumanian  prison  areas,  their  prospects  ar» 

grim. 

What  are  the  Nazi  purposes  in  their  im- 
placable drive  to  finish  off  the  Jews?  One 
purpose  is  clear  and  unmistakable.  They 
liave  declared  the  Jews  their  mortal  enemies, 
and  they  are  determined  to  destroy  them 
wherever  they  have  the  power  to  do  so.  Every 
defeat  of  German  arms  makes  It  all  the  more 
necessary  to  hasten  this  operation  where  they 
still  exercise  power. 

Another  purpose  Is  almost  equally  plain. 
For  the  Germans,  the  decision  of  any  of  their 
satellites  to  relax  or  increase  their  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  has  a  very  simple  but  cardi- 
nal importance.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the 
effect  that  the  Imminence  of  invasion  has 
upon  their  satellites;  and  they  know  that 
many  of  them  would  like  to  keep  the  door 
open  for  a  graceful  exit  from  belligerency  at 
th"  "proper"  moment  and  under  "suitable" 
conditions.  One  of  the  methods  of  placating 
the  Allies,  the  Germans  believe.  Is  to  tone 
down  the  anti-Jewish  laws.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  German  interests  lie  in  the  opposite 
direction;  they  must  bring  about  a  greater 
stringency  in  the  anti-Jewish  laws  of  all 
their  associates;  force  them  deeper  into  their 
complicity  with  Germany  In  Its  Inhuman 
crimes;  and  thus  cut  off  the  possibility  of  an 
approach  by  an  Axis  partner  to  the  civilized 
portion  of  humanity. 

The  interest  of  the  Allies  in  this  matter 
seem.-i  plain.  Every  success  of  the  Germans 
in  driving  their  satellites  into  antl-Semltlo 
crimes  i.^  likely  to  increase  the  fidelity  of 
those  groups  to  the  German  cause  on  the  day 
of  the  Allied  Invasion, 

The  United  Nations  must  adopt  an  active 
policy  m  this  matter.  We  are  aware  that  th« 
German  leaders  can  no  longer  be  approached 
In  terms  of  the  ordinary  remedies  of  war- 
time brutalities.  They  yield  only  to  the 
threat  of  immediate,  overwhelming  re- 
prisals, without  which  they  will  not  abide  by 
any  liiternational  rules  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  civilian  populations.  Tlireats  of 
post-war  retribution  do  not  affect  them  since 
their  leaders  are  apparently  determined  to 
impose  themselves  as  the  lawless  masters  of 
the  world  or  risk  death  in  defeat. 

But  their  subordinates  and  associates  can- 
not all  be  megalomaniacs.  Such  must  share 
the  ordinary  scruples  and  fears  of  mankind 
about  the  consequences  of  Inhuman  con- 
duct They  must  be  brought  to  realize  that 
continued  as.soclation  with  the  Axis  and  the 
mad  crimes  of  its  leaders  must  lead  to  disas- 
ter. In  some  cafes  even  the  governments  of 
Axis  satellites  may  be  susceptible  to  pressure 
on  this  score.  Certainly  the  past  record  of 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  which  have  main- 
tained the  forms  of  parliamentary  rule, 
justify  beljef  that  their  governments  will  not 
lead  them  headlong  and  without  throught 
d'lwn  the  path  to  destruction  along  which 
the  Germans  are  piping  them.  The  hour  is 
late,  and  Hitler,  by  threat  and  persuasion, 
has  neglected  no  opportunity  to  implicate  all 
his  partners  in  his  own  crimes;  but  It  may 
not  bo  too  late  to  turn  some  of  the  Axis 
satellite  states  to  better  courses. 

In  Germany  itself  and  in  countries  which 
Quisling  leaders  have  sold  out,  there  can  al- 
ready be  no  hope  for  anything  but  purely 
military  defeat.  There  Is  nothing  th  elead- 
ers  in  such  countries  can  do  any  longer 
to  clear  themselves  before  the  world.  Their 
stains  of  guilt  are  too  deep-dyed.  It  Is  for 
this  very  reason  that  they  are  so  furiously 
intent  on  making  their  own  guUt  common  to 
as  many  subordinates  as  possible.  There  is 
no  reason  whatsoever  for  the  United  Nations 
to  accept  this  situation.     Only   those   with 


clean  hands  will  help  the  Allied  Invasion; 
those  who  have  been  involved  in  guilt  will 
aid  the  enemy  as  they  have  been  aiding  him 
all  along.  They  have  violated  the  commands 
of  conscience  and  religion;  they  have  broken 
with  the  basic  rules  of  law  and  order.  In 
defense,  they  may  claim  they  have  done  all 
this  not  "on  their  own  responsibility,"  but 
"under  orders"  from  their  superiors.  When 
the  time  of  Invasion  comes  they  will  still  be 
under  orders — to  resist  the  Allies. 

The  United  Nations  must  break  this  fic- 
tion. An  officer  who  assists  In  murder  and 
looting,  or  a  citizen  who  does  not  shelter 
the  hunted  and  despoiled,  cannot  disclaim 
responsibility.  It  must  be  made  plain  that 
no  subordinate  official  or  private  citizen  Is 
obliged  to  respect  orders  based  on  laws  which 
are  contrary  to  the  elementary  principles  of 
morality  and  of  all  civilized  constitutions. 
Any  person  required  to  assist  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  acts  must  be  regarded  as  an  ac- 
complico  v\  treason  and  In  the  specific  crimes 
committed;  If  he  falls,  to  the  extent  of  his 
opportunities,  to  Impede  or  sabotage  their 
execution.  The  projected  International 
commission  on  war  crimes  must  begin  to  list 
the  guilt  of  such  accomplices  and  to  pass 
sentence  upon  them.  The  underground 
movements  in  E^Jrope  must  be  Instructed, 
wherever  possible,  to  assist  the  victims  of 
Quislinglsm. 

AH  these  measures  would  tend  to  preserve 
and  heighten  the  spirit  of  resistance  In  Eu- 
rope and  prepare  the  ground  for  invasion. 
The  present  passivity  can  only  have  the  op- 
posite effects. 


War  Expenditures  of  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tre- 
mendous expenditures  involved  in  the 
pre.sent  war  are  well  set  out  in  the  figures 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  War 
expenditures  of  the  Allied  countries  for 
the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are 
available  approximate  $105,000,000,000, 
Of  that  amount  the  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  are  $67,584,000,000,  or  al- 
mo.st  twice  as  much  as  all  the  other  Allied 
Nations  put  together.  The  figures  for 
the  various  nations  are  as  follows: 

\V.\K    KTIKM'iTlKES  Of  THE    L'MTin   NaTIONB 
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1,  3».  IX.HI.  000 

$0.17 

$225.  W^l,  OUO 

'  Budget  estimate. 

t^oum.  Mc>o<ly's  iJovornments,  U41,  p.  170J. 

8.  BOLIVIA 


Year  ending 
IHh-  31- 

Original 
iiirreciy 

Exchange 
rate 

United  Statei 
cuTTfrii  y 

]l'.Ti     

i;it<i  

Jloiinanos 
1  8U.  7yfi,  UK) 
'  175,  tKIU,  UW 

'  v.>\  i.srf,  000 

'  232, 1100.  OflO 
'  24«,  UOO.  000 

f0.03 

.02 
.02 

.02 

-;2,6'j4,(.'(«1 
■^  250,  oi«) 

l!J4! 

1(*42 

3.  903,  (lOU 

4.  f>40.  oa) 

iy4J 

4,  yj),  UOO 

'  Budget  estimaU?."!. 

.=ourccs  iy.19,  Moody's  OovernmoDt',  lfi42,  p  1791. 
Iy4<)-41,  Moody's  (Jovrrnrnpnt.*,  l'>43,  p.  IftRfl.  li«42-4.S, 
-Moody's  Governments,  Feb.  27,  1M3,  p.  1435. 


4.   BB.4ZIL 

Year  ending 
Vvc.  31- 

Orlginai 
ttirrenoy 

F.xehange 

rate 

United  States 
cunrni^ 

10.30 

Cnilot 

1.099,000 

1,244.UW 

'  1,2117.000 

1  1.486,000 

t60.03 
(iO.  ,V> 

tiO.  615 

$«,  «73. 000 

11*40 

7,\337,(NJO 

IIMI 

1942 

73.  Ii0,000 
90,155,000 

'  BudKft  estimate?. 

Source:  1930-42,  Mowly's  Governments,  1943,  p.  iOW 

6.   TANADA 


Year  ending 
Mar.  31- 

Griginal 
furnuiy 

Eieliange 
rate 

United  -Slates 
currency 

1W9 

$34,  432, 000 

131,4h2.0O0 

7.'i2.  2:}9.  (MPO 

1,. 3.39.  934. OtXi 

3,  B02,  7»>,MHI0 

$0.91 
.91 
.91 
.91 
.91 

$;<i,:i:«.o«io 

I'rUK 

1W41 

1942 

1943 

1 19.  (AV.  OtiO 

t.M,  .■>37,(li!0 

1,219.34<I,IK)0 

3,  4fi0,  .Mti.  000 

.^■"ourres-  1939,  Moody's  Governments,  r*»2,  ji.  Ii'>07; 
l''4<)-42.  Moody's  Government',  1943,  p  IVs;  1'.'43, 
Moody's  Governm.iiis,  May  19,  1943,  p.  1342. 


No  data  found. 
No  data  found. 


6.  CHINA 


7.  co.-'TA  mri 


,^.   C  I  BA 


Yeai  (nding 

Original  cur- 

E 

xrliang* 

I  nit  I'd  .-^iHtes 

June  :}(.>— 

rinfy 

rate 

currency 

Pt'iit 

1939 

■  17,  40MIOO 

$0.  9:< 

■Mh,  1>>9.0<K) 

I'.Md 

'  17, 41*;.  uo(j 

.90 

1.'..  t.74,0<KI 

imi 

'  17,  4 If',  cud 

.L-s 

17,  0*^,  (HK) 

1942 

'  l\7M.iM'0 

l.(Ki 

Ih.  7*«I.(>'I0 

VM'-i 

■  23,  O.M,  000 

1.00 

23.  054.  IK Kl 

'  BiHlget  estimates. 

Sources:  1939-40,  Moody's  Oovemmeut.<.  1942.  p. 
1H.-7;  1941.  Moody's  Gnv.Tnment.'i,  194,1,  p.  I7.'>3.  1942  4.3, 
Moody's  (iovertimecls,  Feb.  27,  1943,  p.  1435. 


V.  CZECUOSI.OVAKIA 


No  data  found. 


10.   DOM  INK  AN  RErVBLIC 

Year  ending  Dec.  31— 

United  Stales 
currency 

iwu     

l$l.h89,rtX1 

]H40                            

>  2.  070.  IKW 

]S*41                           

12,  lih.UOO 

liM2         

»Z  114,000 

'  Efitimati'd  expenditures  for  Army. 
>  E.stiinaied  exi)enditures  for  War  and  Navy. 
Pources:  1939-40.  Moody's  OovemmeDtg,  1941,  p.  17»5, 
1941-42,  Moody's  GoTernmcnts,  1M9,  p.  176a. 


No  data  found. 


U.  STBIOriA 


11.  raANcc 


Yearpndingl     Original  cur-    !  Exchange  United  BUtee 
l>ec.  31—    I  rency  rale     |     curreonr 


Franc* 

1939 !  1  12.  f4«,UO,  000 

1940 !  25*1,  um,  OHi,  (XW 


10.025 
021 


»31«,a\««' 
5,  250, 000.  OtKi 


'  Budge*  Ciitenditures  tor  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
'  Ksiimatrd  budget  (or  war  expenditures. 
Source:  .Moody's  Governments,  1941,  p.  IMIO. 


13.  OREECC 


Year  ending 
.Mar.  31— 

Original  air- 
rtncy 

Exchange 
raiu 

United  E^tatea 
currency 

19.39 

1940 

Drachmae 
'  3,  Zii.  000, 000 
>  3,  Wi7,  0(«.  000 

$0,009 
.dots 

$38,450,000 
M,  103,  UllO 

'  Actual  expenditures  for  War,  Navy  and  Aviation. 
«  Budget  ex[>ondiiun-s  for  national  ileJense  and  arma- 
ments. 
Source   Moody's  Oovernmenls.  1041   p.  1844. 

U.    HAITI 


Year  ending 
Sept.  Mh- 

Original 
currency 

Exchange 
rate 

Unll«d  SUtet 
currancy 

1933 

Gouritt 
7,  S09, 000 
7.  ¥f>.  000 

«,  4ti«,  ono 

H.  903.  OUO 

JO  30 
.211 
.211 
,'20 

fI,Sfi2,00)i 

1940 

I,4«3,OOii 

IWl       

1,282,000 

1942 

1,381,000 

Sourivi:  19.39,  Moody's  Governments,  1»43,  p.  1819, 
1940-42,  Moody's  Oovernmenls,  1943.  p.  19'Jti. 


li.  01  ATEUALA 


Year  en<llng 
June  30— 

Original 
curn-ncy 

Exchange  * 
rale 

I'nited  Sutet 
currency 

1939 

19*1    

1941       

(^uflralft 

1,941.000 

1,»12.  llf. 

•2.074,  9ti«. 

'  1,900,000 

$1 
1 

1 
1 

$1,  MI,  0.10 
l,M2.1Ifi 
2,  <C4. «». 

1942 

1,M)U.0UU 

I  Budget  eviwndit tires.  Budget  for  war  was  1,900,000 
quetrales  for  each  fiscal  year  from  19:49-40  to  1941-42; 
l,<<s(i,(HHi  (|ueizalt*  [or  fiscal  year  19.3h-.3y. 

^our(t•^:  VXiV,  Moody's  Governments,  1941,  p,  1UC7; 
im(t  4'J.  .Moody's  Govirnments,  1943,  p.  1S17. 

Ifl.   IKi.SPVHAP 


Year  ending 
Juh  31- 


Original       i  Exchange  Unite<l  .'itatei 

fiirr..tirv  rnli.  Mlrr*»nr*v 


CTirrency 


rale 


currency 


Limpira* 


IMO 

1  2.0^2,0(10 
'2.  I.3<I,U1J  1 

'2. 1131.  (KB  1 
=  2.  41h,  WKI 

fO  49 
.49   i 
.49   . 
.4V 

$1,030,000 

liMl    

1. 044.  OM) 

1W2        

905,0110 

]y43  

1,  IM,  UJO 

'  .\ctual  ex['>enditLjre>. 
'  Bii'lget  exiK-ndilures. 

Sources:  1940,  Moody's  Governments,   1942,  p.   l^it2A; 
1941-4.3,  .Moody's  Oovernmcnta,  1943,  p.  IMl. 

17.     ISPIA 


Year  ending 
Mar.  31— 


Original 
currency 


Exchange   United  SUtei 


rate 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 


Rupeet 
1  .'•|07,  7C9, «« 
1  .'.39.  32fi,  000 
1  ,'i«4, 074,  000 
1  M5, 066,  UOO 


10.  3fi 
,33 
.30 
.30 


currency 


$182,7tt7,(ino 
177,978.000 
178,222,000 
253,700,000 


>  Budget  expenditures.  Actual  de/ense  expenditures 
for  1941  were  763,100.000  rupees;  for  1942,  1,0»,300,000 
rur)ees.    (Moody's  GovernmenU,  Jan.  13,  1043,  p.  HM.j 

Sources:  1939-40,  Moody's  OoTmiments,  1941,  p. 
1G6'2;  1941-42,  Moody's  Oovemmenti,  1943,  p.  1645. 


No  data  found. 


1.   LCXEMBVK* 
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19    METiro 


I 


Yrni  rn<l 

ue  \>rc. 
ai— 


Orminiil  lilt- 
rir.ry 


llttO    M ..>.  iH,  ftfl 

IIHIJ '  1I'A,II<'  140 

IMI I  •  l.ilM4«',  111) 

IM3   »  144.  'tl'.ilii 

JMJ   •  i:\H«>.M<' 


I 


ra'.i; 


.21 
.C! 
.Jl 


•  Itii'  tft  f»v»T.i!iltiri'« 

f^>ii;rii'«    1' :;t»-4(i.  >!iK,.l>'5 '"lAcrrn.ttif.t,  I""!.!,  p   1«»4^ 
IMl-U,  MiAjtij's  (u.\vrvr.:vi\u.  ^.^    i;.  i.,ij.  i.    iu\ 

2ti    NETiltKl  AM  S 


Yrar  mil- 

ine  IVc. 

31- 


Orijfiiuil  rur- 
rt'i.cy 


lew.. 
i\tio.. 


<'n  Ui't  'I 

'  za,  <H  i«(i 
'  23i  ua.  lU 


Kxcttan|;« 

nte       I 


10.  M 


lcit<'<!  Mr.tfi 
cLirmuy 


1121.  »IVfMiO 


'  Budifet 

t'JV« 

iJ.lur 

s. 

tourtt: 

Mto'. 

21 

.vf-rrnrrf."!.  K41 

MW  itAI  AM> 

r- 

10 

1. 

Year  fndlpg 
Mm  Jl—    I 


]'.*» 

ItMO 

IWI 

i«i 

IMl 


Orifrinal  cur 
rviity 


£NZ2.  f>'.*9.  CXI 

.''.  ikU,  id'O 
3(1,  '■1.7,  ixn) 
fU.  7'.i7.  iM) 


F.ich»nre  L'rited  St.itos 
rate  furreLcy 


3   !') 

i.-a 

3.23 


l>«.  (ny,  (im 

27,  ."1.1. OfH 

k'l.  '■|^^,  urn 

IVCi,  141.  (»») 

2«.  Hi  UUO 


»To  Dfc.  31,  11M2. 

Pourtvs  ll'Jy-*!,  .New  /^Milaml,  Xrnnthly  Atistract  of 
Ftati»tn«.  July  UMl  i^..  »l-37.  ISHl -ij,  saii;c,  .\l:ir. 
IMa   p'  2W. 

a.  mcaraijC'a 
No  data  'ounil. 

n.    NORWAY 


Year  ording  '  Oriflrslcur- 
Junr  3l>—      I         Tcncy 


Exphijnpc    Ur.itfil  Smtts 
rate  lurnrcy 


Ifi».... 

IWI) 

iWl 


A'rnnif 
"  Sl.it.\fOO 

'  M.  :*■■;.  nv 

'  202.  Wj.";. 


10.  :< 

.:':t 

.23 


$r:.  47?,  irti 

1-'.  ."..•..  !«EI 


'  Bu.lirft  e5tm»ates 

fourcvs.  iv.'".'.  t'talosman's  Yiart><-<it,  U.'W.  p.  IIM. 
IWt).  Slat«>sni*n'j  Vctrtcik.  UjW,  p.  IJjl.  IWl,  i^talts- 
niau's  Voaftxxjk   IHi,  p.  1174. 

24.    PAXAMA 

"Th#  Rfpub  Ic  has  no  army  or  navy  lo  support." 
Eouri'C.  Mateaman  5  Vfart>aok,  1>.42.  p.  1162. 

2».   PniUrriNl   IS>LANl>i) 


Y'car  fniling 
I>«c.  31- 


OrU'snal 
ciirrency 


Exchange 
rale 


! 


1039. 
IMO. 


I'ntoi 
1(1.  SiV  M^l 
is.  t>62.  Vi2 


10.  .Ml 
.50 


Tnitp.)  >tates 
i^urrency 


;?.  413.  noil 
«.32h,UliU 


Sourer.  Mm^dy's  Goxirniuent-*,  1W43,  p.  ^y. 

2«.    rOLA.NI) 


Year  enUing 
IHt.  Jl— 


li>39. 


(>r:cin«l 
cunrnc-y 


80«\  U.«i.  (X* 


Exchangv 
rate 


to.  ly 


Siiurw.  Statesman's  YearlHx>k,  lV4ti.  p.  1^21 
:t.  ir'vsiA 


''TnT'-l         ^"g.na,  Eich^^g.-!        ^'"J;-! 

I  lintU$  j  ' 

'«» 1 1 40.  «*,Mxv,  cm        |ai9  '  r. -fis.  isnnno 

»»W "57,(K«V(ni.fmO  .IS      Kl,  M2.  MO,  (xm 

1»«1 '  7a  WA  000,  000  I  .19      13.  4«M,  350. 000 

'  BuiJgpt  estimate. 

•  I'nliniinary  figures  for  actual  espenditurta  for  1<M0 
•rt-  i<i,  I02.0UMW)  ruble?. 

Siur«-«  l83»-«>.  .M.K^lys  Governments,  IMI.  p 
IlfcV;  llMI.  MiKKly's  Ciovcrnirents,  IM-T,  p.  ISSfi;  IWO 
prvlmuoaty.  Moody's  Governments,  VHi,  p.  libtt. 


H.    EL    "AiVAlx 


l'nile.1  .-^lMt«« 
furnruy 


I'l,  ■','«i,ii«i 
27. :««",  n«i 

»:,  ■4'.i«o 
37,  i»i',  n«j 


1>«r  rnfling 
Ivc.  31— 

(.ir:z:ml 
curi"  i-Ly 

E 

raio 

f 

nitp<l  Sutos 
cun-ency 

1919 

ll'i-i 

I'-MI ' 

VjH 

('•'  -nr) 
'  »2.  '4'i.  Mm 

'  3,  7'«>t.  mi 
'  3.  ^7'".  (Am 

to  40 
.40 

1.  .V.M,  l«(l 

l..'.ir.i»«i 
1.551,04X1 

'  I.uii,-i  lary  t  \|B'r,.|i!urt'j  for  !n.«t  0  ir.onthi!  oi  rjo'.'. 
''^  i;n"<  >    I'-Cy,   .%?.-.;%>  fliiVtrr.'P-nt':.  !U42    p.  1'//.', 
rjJO-12.  .Vli^iy's  eiovirnnnnt.",  IM3.  [i   i^'jy. 


7\K    VS\<\    OF   Sfi 

Tti  A.fr..!' 

k 

Y.  ar  1  ii.iir.t' 
Mar.  31- 

dr  L'.r.al 
eurvuiy 

Eii-liaiif:f 
rate 

I   Ull.-  1    .-l!ll0S 

currency 

vm 

H*4<» 

i'<ti  

r^ij 



'£.-A".  4.!r  (TO 

'  7,  ill.",  rui 

'  2  i.  1  >  I'll 

'34.  ITJ.m 

f4  -! 
4.  3.1 

.1'.)-. 

3.'.- 

.?:>•).  442.101) 

34.u3.S.lKl)t 

llay^■•.li<l•) 

Uo.i'-ll.fiii'i 

'  .Kft!!;!!  i'\ji«n-ts  or  !;iw  arrl  i  f'-i-r, 
'  Ks':rnat«.'  1 1'liu'L.^'s  fur  luw  anl  ij."!cr. 


'^..i;,';t's    litW,  Nf.vMly's  tUivrrnrr.cnl.s  1042,  p.  173.S, 
iytU-42,  .\ico<J>'s  litvi-rnincais,  VKS,  p.  lt)37. 


30,  rSITEt)  KIN, rove 


Yoarcmling      Uri*.'.naJ  cur-     ExcLanjie   L  cii,-.!  <t.Ucs 
.Mar.  31—  riM-y  rale       ,       iu:r.  :..  > 


IP'S... 

lyw... 
lyii... 
iyi-'... 
i»u... 


£3>«2  4.V..  (WWI 
1.  11*.  147.  int(l 

3.  24".  M.'.  iKO 

4.  111".  :Ai'.  !«(■ 
i  Ml.l,  l.KMI.  Lf  li 


U  7v 
4.  .",> 
4  04 
4.i>t 
4.  J4 


*l,.s2<.  i4fl.no<) 
4.  71*il.  .vIl.tKH) 
U.  ii<.i|.m2.(l(li) 
1'.,  .W',  >.'.  I  Km 
la,  551,000.000 


>iiurcr«:   iy3'M(i,     Moody's    I'lovcrrnii-r;?.^.     11V41,    p. 

li'.l'i.    1W41-42.    M \'.<    <i.>vtrtir;irit:-.    I'-13.    p.    ir>12; 

Statenmn's    '^■|-Hrt..".k.    r.<41,    p.   3y;    ly42,   p,    3!*;    Iirt3, 
\Shite  i'aiitr  ^ta!I»t  c^,  KcMnonn.sf    .\pr.  17,  l',43. 


31,    I  NiTKD   STATFS 


Ytar  eDiim,;  June  3()- 


Ar!:r.iint 


ISiTi 

IWIU 

I'.'tl 

J'jtJ 

iy*3 


I    $1,  lfi2.  ITN.  (im) 
1..''.%*.  »'.2:t.  (Hit) 

P.  :l('!.  1147,  ll^Ki 
2>i.  Ill  I.  i!<o.  mill 


tJ7.  i>4,  ij22,  I « I, ) 


'  Tl  roiiph  JuKo  12.  l'.'4:i. 

?<iuri^5:  I'.i.'iy-42.  MrKniy'?  Govornnifnts,  lP-4.?,  p,  3r. 
fnTii  Daily  Tr.-.-v-ury  .-tafrru.  ri,<  ,unn-vi.se<l.,  iy43.  Daily 
i^titi'Uii'Ut  of  ihc  L'.  .;.  Treasury,  Juuc  12,  li.43. 

i::.     TU&osiAviA 


Year  emling 
Mar.  31- 


1939... 
1940... 


Crii;inal 
curri-ncy 


I'mnrs 

2,772.  H«i,  (i(X) 
2,  92^-,  LW,  L-U) 


Knhan»;e   Initi't  Statos 
ra:o       |      currency 


|i),  02 
.02 


rVi,  440,  000 
?>•>.  'A  I,  I «.« I 


i^ourte.  Moody's  s;(.\crnnioci.'i,  U'-4l,  p.  ii,-y5. 


Our  F»ost-War  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or  NEW  jZBsrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uniaiimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congjuessional  Rec- 
o«D  an  editorial  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Chippewa  Herald-Telegram,  Chip- 
pewa Palls.  Wis.,  commenting  on  the 
address  recently  delivered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  WileyJ  before 


the  Republican  convention  In  Appleton, 
Wio.,  rcftrrinc:  speciflcal!y  to  the  subject 
of  our  post-war  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  t};e  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrii. 
as  follows: 

OCR  POST-WAR  POLICY 

Sen.Ttor  Wiley,  In  his  speech  at  the  Reput- 
lican  Sta^e  convention  at  Appleton  on  Sun- 
day, stated  h:s  own  position  on  America  a 
post-war  policy  in  forthright  language. 

Shortly  af.er  he  conciuded  his  address  the 
convennon.  itself,  adopted  a  resolution  which 
squared  with  the  Senator's  position  In  every 
pa'ticular. 

Senator  Wuey  said: 

'In  the  ficid  of  world  affairs  the  Repub- 
lican Party  proposes  that  never  again  will  tte 
American  people  be  compelled  to  face  with 
so  f-jw  weapons  such  deadly  danger  as  struck 
out  at  us  en  December  7,  1941.  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
"The  Republican  Party  proposes  that  never 
aeam  shall  the  United  States  undertake  ar.y 
interr.aiional  commitment  without  the  nece;.- 
sary  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force  to  malce 
the  cammiiment   pood. 

"Let   me  make  this  point  clear: 
"The  Republican  Party  will  continue  to  lend 
its   influence   to   any  real  program  of  world 
disarmament.     That  is  in  the  American  tr:;- 
dltion        The    American    people    have    never 
and  do  not  now  love  armament  for  its  own 
I    salre       But    we    do   love    this   land   of   ours. 
I    We  do  love   our   freedom.      We  do  love  our 
children.     That  is  why  we  must  never  again 
invite  such  deadly  risk  as  we  Invited  a  yesir 
ago   last    December.     That    Is   why   we   mu.st 
never   again   send   out   our   sons    as   gallart 
expendables    to    buv    time    for    us    on    son  e 
future   Bataan    or  Wake   Island  or   Guadal- 
canal. 

".•\nd  finally: 

"The  Republican  Party  recognizes  that  f.3 
one  of  the  major  nations  of  the  earth,  t^e 
United  States  must  accept  a  major  share  in 
helping  to  restore  and  preserve  internatlcnul 
law  and  order  in  the  post-war  period. 

"The  Republican  Party  proposes  that  the 
peep:?  of  this  country  stand  ready  to  Join  all 
like-minded  peoples  in  seeing  to  it  that  nevi  r 
a.^tam  shall  any  gang  of  national  savages  and 
interi:ational  outlaws  be  permitted  to  dcstrcy 
the  peace  cf  the  world  in  a  lethal  challenpe 
to  every  standard  of  human  decency  which 
the  nations  of  the  earth  have  raised  up 
through  3.000  years  of  sJow  and  painful  and 
persistent  effort. 

"The  Republican  Party  proposes  that  a 
strong  America  shall  be  a  strong  champioa 
of  In-ernational  Justice;  that  a  purposefi.l 
America  shall  help  weave  the  pattern  of  a 
durable  international  peace;  that  an  America 
aware  and  confident  of  her  own  great  future 
shall  help  relight  the  lamps  of  freedom  for 
all  the  groping  nations  of  men. 

"The  Republican  Party  Insists  that  all  thlj 
can  be  done  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  vital 
American  interest  or  the  undue  expenditure- 
cf  any  American  wealth  or  the  yielding  ol' 
any  .sovereign  American  right. 

"Only  men  of  good  will  and  nations  ol 
good  will  can  juild  a  world  of  good  will.  Our 
fighting  .sons  have  proven  to  us  that,  with 
proper  will  and  purpose,  a  way  can  be  found 
no  matter  how  beset  with  hazards.  We  must 
prove  to  them  In  turn  that  we  are  worthy  to 
be  their  fathers  and  their  mothers." 

The  resolution,  adopted  shortly  after  the 
S?nator  concluded  his  address,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  become 
Involved  in  two  great  wars  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century:  and 

"Whereas  it  is  a  matter  cf  record  that.  In 
the  earlier  years,  before  each  war  this  country 
followed  a  policy  of  strict  international  neu- 
trality: and 

"Whereas  it  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that 
even  in  the  years  immediately  before  each 
war,  this  country  still  clung  to  this  policy 
until  lu  each  instance  our  National  Govern- 
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ment  became  convinced  that  continuation  of 
the  policy  would  gravely  endanger  our  na- 
tional security:  and 

"Whereas  In  the  years  before  eftch  war,  and 
Indeed  during  all  cur  national  existence,  the 
United  States  niaintained  such  a  minimum 
of  armainents  as  to  make  it  obvious  to  all  the 
world  that  we  had  no  designs  of  any  sort 
against  other  nations;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  now  obvious  that  our  previ- 
ous policies  of  neutrality  and  minimum 
armaments  have  failed:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

'■Raiched  by  the  Republican  Party  of  Wis- 
eon.sirt  in  c<y>ivptition  assembled.  That  it  Is 
our  considered  conviction  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  war  the  United  States  must  co- 
operate actively  with  all  other  like-minded 
nations  in  an  cfTort  to  preserve  world  peace; 
be  it  further 

'■Resolved,  That  the  Republican  Party  of 
Wisconsin  believes  that  world  peace  can  be 
be.-t  a.'^sureci  only  when  sovereign  states, 
while  preserving  their  own  full  sovereignty 
and  their  own  essential  interests,  find  com- 
mon groinid  on  which  to  work  together. 

"The  Republican  Party  cf  Wisconsin  be- 
lieves this  common  grcur.d  can  and  must  be 
found  and  an  international  reign  of  law  and 
order  developed:  be  it  further 

"Rescli-ed.  That  the  Republican  Party  of 
V.'isconsm  believes  that  in  the  immediate 
post-war  years,  and  until  stich  time  as  inter- 
national relationships  became  beyond  all 
question  orderly  and  sect;re.  the  United 
States  should  maintain  such  armaments  as 
will  net  or.'y  enable  us  to  discharge  cur  inter- 
rat  lonal  o'ul'pations  but  will  a:-=ure  our 
natin'uil  security" 

Both  the  Srnator's  speech  ar.d  the  resolu- 
tion which  follov.-cd  it  place  Witccnsin  Re- 
pubiiciini.-^m  .'qu.^.rely  on  record  in  favor  of  a 
realistic  opprcach  to  post-war  conditions. 

It  should  be  cbvicus  to  all  that  in  the 
dangrrcu.~  po;'t-w,.r  wor'd  only  a  strong  .Amer- 
ica can  be  a  secure  America,  and  only  a 
strong  Ameiica  can  discharge  cur  interna- 
llcnal  obhcations. 

It  should  be  obvious,  too,  that  there  can 
be  no  real  pe.-'.ce  unless  a  commcni  ground  can 
be  found  on  which  to  build  it  And  althcugh 
neither  speech  nor  resolution  said  so.  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  only  way  to  find  a  common 
ground  is  to  clear  away  the  obstacles  which 
now  clutter  the  approaches  to  it.  This  can 
best  be  done  through  a  series  cf  treaties  be- 
tween the  major  states  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  say  "treaties"  advisedly,  because  a  treaty 
Is  not  a  surrender  of  sovert'ignty  to  some 
superstate:  it  i*^  an  agreement  between  sov- 
ereit^n  states  Tlie  treaty  approach  is  the  only 
realistic  anproach  because  it  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  remove  obstacles  to  a  mutual  un- 
derstandiiig  and  to  remove  them  obstacle 
by  obstacle 

Only  throus;h  the  removal  of  obstacles,  only 
by  the  elimination  cf  frictions  and  differences, 
only  through  the  organization  cf  the  strong 
In  the  interests  of  International  order  can  a 
reiL^n  cf  international  order  be  assured. 

To  close  our  eyes  to  these  obstinate  facts 
is  not  to  a.ssure  peace;  It  is  to  Invite  chacs. 


A  Plea  for  Post-War  Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Carl  A.  Gray,  president,  the  Grenby 


Co.,  Plainville,  and  former  head  of  the 
Governor's  employment  commission: 
A  Plea  for  Post-Wak  Employment 

(By  Carl  A.  Gray,  president,  the  Grenby  Co., 
Plainville,  and  former  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's employment  commission) 

In  all  public  discussions,  so  far,  of  plans 
for  a  post-war  worH,  the  vision  of  most 
statesmen  seems  to  be  focused  on  lands  far 
off.  Perhaps  this  Is  only  right  and  proper, 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  United  States 
and  its  prosperity  may  well  be  dependent,  on 
the  welfare  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Algerians. 
However,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  in  cur 
zeal  to  rem.ake  the  pattern  of  cur  Interna- 
tional relations,  we  may  overlook  some  of 
the  realistic  problems  at  which  we  must  ul- 
timately come  to  grips  here  at  home.  Not 
the  leait  of  these  is  the  readjustment  of 
several  million  young  men  back  into  the  ci- 
vilian economy  at  a  period  when  most  of 
our  impc.tant  Industries  will  be  struggling 
to  resume  peacetime  production.  Moreover, 
It  will  be  necessary  to  retain  many  who  are 
now  making  high  wages  and  think  they  are 
skilled. 

Unpleasant  memories  dim  quickly,  end 
there  are  few  people  today  who  have  a  keen 
recollection  of  the  maladjustments,  the  in- 
justices, or  the  real  harm  that  was  done  to 
citizens  subsequent  to  the  last  war  by  cur 
unpreparednes.s  for  peace.  Perhaps  those 
who  were  shoved  unceremoniously  back  into 
civilian  life  can  remember  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  clamor  for  bo- 
nuses and  special  favors  arose  from  the  fact 
that  no  definite  plan  for  readjusting  th'se 
men  to  civilian  life  had  been  made.  The 
shout  for  a  bonus  v.as  a  cry,  a  protest  against 
a  society  which  had  used  men — and  yet  rave 
no  thought  to  them  when  they  had  re- 
turned. 

This  time,  we  may  be  sure,  we  cannot,  with 
safety  to  cur  form  of  government,  tell  these 
men  to  sell  apples,  nor  can  we  Insult  them 
With  made  work  under  the  name  of  Work 
Projects  Administration  or  any  other  label. 
Ni\tional  progiams  will  say  "Jobs  for  all,"  to 
which  I  agree,  but  all  must  be  qualified  to 
take  those  Jobs  or  else  we  will  have  c-iddling. 
and  private  Initiative  will  die  out.  We  must 
not  promote  wards  of  the  state. 

What  I  suggest  is  a  plan  for  absorbing 
these  men  back  into  productive  society  with 
the  least  pain  to  them  and  with  the  most 
profit  to  society.  This  plan  is  not  based  on 
nebulous  thinking  but  on  practical  experi- 
ence and  insight  I  have  gained  by  studies 
into  some  of  the  unemployment  sequels  of 
the  last  war. 

A  few  years  ago.  when  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut was  trying  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  an  analysis  was 
made  of  the  educational  and  vocational  back- 
ground cf  these  who  were  without  work  or 
income.  Starting  out  as  an  eflort  to  solve 
the  unemployment  problem  of  the  man 
over  40.  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  soon 
expanded. 

Tragically  enough.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  these  men  were  unemployed  because 
they  had  nothing  to  offer  that  had  present 
value,  Tliey  had  no  trade,  skill,  experience, 
or  training  for  anything  that  American  in- 
dustry needed.  The  fundamental  prejudice 
was  not  against  men  over  40  but  against  men 
over  40  who  had  no  training. 

Of  the  employable  unemployed  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  26.  untrained  and  Inex- 
perienced, there  were  few,  indeed,  who  had 
ever  held  a  real  job  in  their  lives — young 
people  unable  to  get  any  Job  requiring  experi- 
ence, young  people  of  whom  it  cculd  truly 
be  said,  "They  haven't  had  a  chance."  Many 
of  these  youths  were  only  9  or  10  years  old 
when  the  first  great  depression  started,  and 
these  had  only  heard  of  relief  payments  at 
home.  These  were  about  one-third  of  the 
unemployed. 


Another  third  were  "skill  rusty"  older 
workers;  men  who  had  Xormerly  worked  as 
artisans  but  who  had  been  away  from  their 
trade  so  long  that  their  touch  had  been 
blunted  and  their  reaction  slowed  down. 

To  meet  this  situation  manufacturers  of 
the  State  were  queried  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  tradesmen  were  most  needed,  and  having 
gotten  this  information  a  start  was  made  lu 
trr.ining  these  groups  for  specific  Job  fami- 
lies. Tills  simple  formula  requiring  only  a 
sn^ll  expendi'turc.  soon  became  known 
throughout  the  country  as  the  "Connecticut 
plan." 

At  first  blush  this  may  seem  to  have  no 
relation  to  the  problem  we  are  going  to  fac« 
In  the  post-war  era — but  the  facts  are  analo- 
gous. CJoing  into  the  Army  now  are  young 
men  who  are  fresh  from  school;  others  have 
been  in  business  or  Industry  for  too  short  • 
period  to  have  developed  a  skill.  Normally, 
these  next  2  or  3  years  would  be  the  period 
of  discovery,  placement,  and  experience.  Be- 
cause of  the  unrealistic  type  of  training  most 
of  these  boys  have  received  In  our  high 
schools  and  colleges,  they  are  unprepared  for 
wcrk  on  leaving  school.  Tlielr  actual  scho- 
la>.tic  training  ordinarily,  In  the  course  of 
things.  IS  leavened  by  work  experience,  which 
makes  them  a  salable  product  on  the  labor 
market. 

We  are  plucking  from  these  lives  now  this 
period  of  orientation.  When  our  boys  return 
to  civilian  life  after  the  Army,  they  will  be 
m:»ture — indeed  with  an  accelerated  maturity. 
Tl.cy  will  be  restless,  a  little  bitter,  but  still 
without  the  lundamental  sales  qualities 
which  will  make  them  easily  placeable  in  a 
highly  competitive  society  among  older  men 
ard  women  who  have  learned  to  work  pro- 
ductively. 

But  these  men  must  be  fitted  back  or  wti 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL    WAR    MUST    BE    WON 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  in  our  conversion 
to  peace  we  utilize  the  machinery  of  war, 
ar.d  with  a  disregard  for  cost,  on  a  scale  ol 
actual  warfare.  Make  no  mistake  about  it — 
wiicn  peace  comes  we  shall  be  waging  another 
kind  of  war — a  psychological  war  for  the 
preservation  of  our  American  way  cf  life  here 
at  home.  To  meet  this  threat  we  must  keep 
our  resources  mobilized  and  working  co- 
operatively. 

The  machinery  of  a  broad  selective  serv- 
ice, the  technical,  professional  resources,  the 
expenditure  of  money,  should  be  main- 
tained— the  machinery,  however,  thrown  into 
reverse  and  utilized  for  the  replacement  of 
these  men  back  into  civil  life. 

If  a  country  can  take  a  man  from  a  Job  or 
from  school ,  submit  him  to  intensive  medi- 
cal, physical,  neurological,  psychological, 
psychiatric,  and  vocational  Interview;  train 
him  at  great  expense  over  a  period  of  months; 
equip  him  with  the  best  to  muster  him  into 
military  service — then  that  same  country 
must  have  the  imagination  and  the  courage 
and  the  willingness  to  bear  great  expense,  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  mustering  that  man 
back  into  civil  life. 

To  repeat  the  errors  of  the  hastily  con- 
trived honorable  discharge,  the  parades,  the 
homecomings,  and  then  the  bleak  days  and 
weeks  and  months  seeking  employment  la  to 
court  disasters  far  worse  than  a  march  on 
Washington  for  a  bonus. 

Fortunately,  the  exigencies  of  war  have 
provided  the  very  machinery  we  shall  need 
for  such  a  peacetime  conversion,  with  one 
notable  exception.  When  the  Army  organ- 
izes for  battle,  it  provides  a  bill  of  specifica- 
tions; it  orders  so  many  cooks,  bo  many  tank 
drivers,  so  many  infantrymen,  so  many  medi- 
cal men,  so  many  Signal  Corps  men.  and  so 
many  artillerymen.  Then  the  manpower 
group,  through  selective  service,  sets  out  to 
provide  the  trained  material.  Requisitions 
are  made  for  the  number  and  the  kind  of 
men  who  are  needed. 
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It  la  poulble  to  fcrecast  trenda  In  business. 
It  U  possible  to  forecaiit  manpower  needs, 
even  In  specific  cate^ries.  Not  only  Is  It 
possible,  but  It  Is  being  done  every  day  now. 

Why  should  the  adjustment,  the  training 
of  new  entrees  into  the  business  and  com- 
mercial world  In  peace  be  left  to  chance, 
when  In  war  it  can  be  done  so  specifically? 
Men  are  beinR  chosen  every  day  In  the  Army 
for  the  Air  Corps,  to  dnve  a  tank,  for  the 
Adjutant  Generals  Office,  to  become  coolcs. 
Infantrymen,  or  to  go  to  Officers'  Candidate 
Scbool.  By  reversing  the  process  of  selective 
service,  we  con  make  those  things  come  true 
In  civil  life;  we  can  say  with  a  decree  of  cer- 
titude that  a  great  many  cocks,  truck  drivers, 
tool  makers,  school  teachers,  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, clerks,  or  textile  machine  operators  are 
going  to  be  needed  In  a  certain  area.  Then 
we  must  proceed  to  train  our  demobilized 
troops  who  are  not  definitely  and  certainly 
tied  in  with  a  Job  or  a  business. 

Many,  through  former  connections,  family. 
or  friends,  will  slide  back  noiselessly  into 
clTtlian  life,  but  our  attention  Is  focused  on 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  left  adrift. 

They  must  get  as  thorough  a  going-over 
•s  they  got  when  they  went  Into  the  Army. 
Their  vocational  Interview  must  be  no  cur- 
sory thing.  It  should  last  for  an  hour  or  for 
•  day  If  necessary:  aptitude  tests  must  be 
given:  trained  employment  interviewers  and 
psychologtsu  must  consult  with  the  soldier, 
talk  to  him  about  bis  plans,  and  steer  him 
into  the  right  kind  of  training.  It  must  be 
done  well. 

The  man  with  an  I.  Q.  of  155  must  be  dis- 
couraged from  seeking  retreat  into  a  menial 
Job.  and  the  I.  Q.  of  75  must  be  dissuaded 
from  trying  to  study  medicine. 

ImpoBsible.  ycu  say?  It  Is  being  done  to- 
day. It  was  done  yesterday.  It  must  be 
done  tomorrow.  The  weeding  process  is  go- 
ing on  m  every  Army  reception  center  of  the 
country.  The  machinery  Is  here  waiting  to 
be  used. 

Industry  may  need  some  help.  too.  Indus- 
try should  be  encouraged  to  convert  to  peace, 
•o  that  It  can  help  our  young  men  to  be  con- 
verted to  peace. 

All  we  need  to  do  Is  reverse  the  process 
from  Ingreas  to  egress.  Going  out  of  the 
Army  should  be  as  meticulous  a  process  as 
going  In. 

Shculd  Government  subsidize  veterans  so 
that  they  may  get  their  training  for  civil 
life?  Yes;  and  why  not?  Government 
tralna  and  pays  men  to  learn  to  kill.  How 
much  better  to  pay  them  to  learn  to  live 
and  to  produce  for  our  general  welfare. 
Where  would  these  men  be  trained?  Where 
are  men  being  trained  now?  In  every  con- 
ceivable wartime  trade — these  training  cen- 
ters could  easily  be  converted  to  i>eacetime 
pursuiu. 

NO  POUnCS  RXXB 

Costa  a  lot  of  money  you  say?  Has  any- 
body so  far  squawked  about  the  cost  of  the 
war?  Has  anyone  objected  to  a  small  sub- 
•Idy  to  either  a  key  manufacturer  or  an 
embryonic  ofBcer?  All  this  plan  needs  Is  a 
readjustment  of  thought  so  that  we  can 
maintain  the  eye-on -the-goal  type  of  think- 
ing that  persists  In  wartime,  and  which  lapses 
Into  selfish  Indifference  and  pinching  pennies 
In  peacetime. 

This  to  no  political  program.  There  la  no 
place  In  It  for  professional  politicians  who 
have  their  eyes  on  higher  rungs  of  the  ladder. 
Thto  U  a  program  for  trained  technicians  and 
profesaional  people.  Just  the  same  as  run- 
ning the  Army  and  providing  It  with  trained 
personnel  and  finished  material  is  no  Job  for 
politicUos. 

HOW   PLAN   WOtTLB   WOSK 

How  wcu'.d  It  work?  Well,  let's  take  BUI 
*3nee.  They  took  him  Into  the  Army  after 
he  had  flniahed  hU  third  year  in  high  school. 
BUI  was  taking  the  commercial  course,  hop- 
ing some  day  to  work  In  a  bank  or  Insurance 


company.  He  played  on  the  fcotball  team 
at  Echovjl,  anJ  when  he  get  in  the  Army 
certain  qualities  of  le.iderfhip  dcvclLped.  He 
got  to  be  a  corporal  and  flnally  went  to 
officers'  candidate  schi-ol.  Perhaps  v;h?»n 
the  v.-ar  ends  he  will  be  a  sure  enough  Ctip- 
tain  with  a  gccd  reccrd. 

Shruld  Bill  c^  bnck  to  high  school?  Re's 
only  22  new.  but  he  his  the  maturity  rf  a 
man  of  30.  He  has  been  thrcugh  thincs. 
and  has  assumed  responsibility.  Should  he 
b3  a  bank  teller,  or  an  Insurance  clerk, 
working  40  hcurs  a  week  at  $40  and  with  no 
responsibility    fcr    people? 

Taking  up  the  thread  of  our  hypothetical 
organization;  Bill  is  cnce  again  procrs.sf>d 
before  beirg  returned  to  civilian  life. 
When  the  results  come  In  Bill  finds  h?  has 
an  I.  Q.  and  a  personality  that  warrants 
ajpiratlcn  to  a  much  higher  level  of  society 
than  to  which  he  had  aspired.  He  is  given 
his  choice.  He  can  go  thrcugh  mcd  cr.l 
school;  he  ccn  go  to  a  schccl  of  pullticil 
economy  and  civil  administration.  Bill 
chooses  to  be  a  doctor  because,  as  he  says, 
at  the  Interview  v,hen  the  facts  are  prc- 
Ecnted.  "That  s  what  I  always  wanted  to  te— 
a  surgecn,  but  I  knew  I  could  never  make  It 
because  I  never  had  enough  money," 

The  Gcvernment  pays  Bill's  tu.tion,  .^nd 
his  room  and  board — and  pays  him  a  salary. 
Experiment?  It  has  worked  out  well  in  at 
least  one  country.  Bill  will  contribute  event- 
uaUy  more  thin  he  get. 

Take  another  case,  also  hypothetical; 
That  of  Trumbull  J.  Hooker  who  v.as  drafted 
from  his  second  year  In  Yale  Law  sch-^ol, 
entered  the  Army,  sure  that  in  a  matter  cf 
weeks  he  would  be  a  major  at  least,  bu;  who 
finished  the  war  as  a  buck  private  in  the 
tank  repair  d  vision.  He  would  have  been  a 
sergeant  at  least  If  he  had  shown  as  much 
Interest  In  hli  fellows  as  In  the  transmission 
of  tanks. 

The    Interviewers    tell    h!m    kindlj-.    -You 

don't  want  to  be  a  lawyer.    Your  people  want 

you  be  one — tut  you  know  a  whole  lot  mere 

about  gears  and  such  stuff  than  you  do  abc  ut 

people  "    Ther  they  point  cut  that  Litchfield 

County,   where   he   would   expect   to    resume 

life.  Is  already  overstaffed  wiih  good  lawyers 

"But   there   Is  a  crying  need  lor  men   who 

have  a  feeling  for  machines — now  well  put 

ycu  through  school  and  find  a  place  for  ycu  " 

On  a  slightly  lower  employment  level,  wc 

find  the  ordinary  guy  who  has  been  driving 

a  truck  when  he  should  be  selling  shoes,  cr 

real  estate;  the  machinist  who  should  go  to 

a  good  plumber  and  get  an  apprenticeship. 

the  tough,  rough,  embrv-onic  fireman  en  the 

railroad,  who  is  told  that  his  aptitudes  are 

along  mathematical   lines,   and   why   doesn't 

he   take   this  fpecial   high    school   course   to 

jirepare    him    to    be   an    expert    accountant? 

These  problems  can  be.  and  should  be,  met. 

Turning    the    wh,?els    of    selective    service 

Into  reverse  should  be  done  the  minute  we 

liave  an  army  as  large  as  we  need,  and  long 

before    peace    Is    a   prosaic,    hackneyed    fact, 

ITils  reversal  needs  to  be  done  in' advance 

for  the  same  leasoa  that  it  is  important  to 

s?ed  your  lawn  with  a  good  grade  of  grass  seed 

before  the  weeds  get  strong.     Unless,  through 

a    combination    cf    government    and    thtse 

pariahs  who  are  now  being  suffered  to  oper- 

a:e  making   war  goods  (  the   Indtistriahsts) , 

tliere  is  a  definite  plan  to  greet  the  Americnn 

soldier,  he  wlU  have  a  good  reason  for  turning 

with  anger  against  both. 

The  lack  of  a  definite  plan  here  at  home, 
the  lack  of  a  definitely  planned  reception  cf 
our  soldl?rs.  wUl  mean  the  sprouting  of  "isms" 
and  crackpot  "causes"  that  may  plague  Amer- 
ica and  Americans  for  at  least  a  generation, 

I  remember  very  well  my  own  discomfiture.  ' 
disappointment,  when  more  than  4  years  ago 
I  wrote  to  a  high  Government  official,  now  a  , 
Piesidentlal  adviuer,  in  an  attempt  to  suggest 
ttat  the  imemployed  should  be  given  specific 
training  rather  tlian  allowed  to  drift  on  Work 
Fiojects  Administration.     We  had  a  shortage   j 


of  skilled  hands  even  In  the  1G30'b  but.  (iven 
so.  in  reply  I  got  a  curt  and  evasive  reply  from 
h-.i  secretary.  It  seems  this  great  social 
thinker  wasn  t  Interested. 

However,  we  went  e.head  and  the  original 
Connecilcut  plan  for  training  machine  work- 
ers wiis  at  the  disposal  of  Federal  authorities 
more  tliaii  a  year  before  Washington  saw  the 
need.  Tl^.is  training  program  was  set  up  and 
operating  long  before  this  Government  got  In- 
to the  war,  thank  God.  'When  the  war 
started,  the  program  was  already  turning  cut 
l.ooO  qualified  beginners  for  industrial  jobs 
every  5  weeks  (over  45  COO  today  In  Ccnnscti- 
cut  I .  As  these  workers  were  trained,  cur  eyes 
were  on  the  rest  of  the  country  where  riany 
pet  p"e  r.  krd  leaves  and  complained  of  whet 
tile  country  should  be  doing  for  them.  We 
were  then  training  people  to  do  something 
fcr  the  country.  There  was  no  high-paid 
£t:iff.  The  work  was  being  done  by  vciun- 
tecrs,  with  a  total  cost  to  the  State  of  less 
than  $1.CC0  in  ?  year-. 

In  cur  plans  for  the  future  (now  that 
men's  minds  are  absorbed  with  war)  there 
mu.'^t  be  a  few  who  are  concerned  with  peace 
and  the  reconstruction.  I  do  not  dlsiigree 
wiih  Mr,  Wall.^ce  and  the  need  for  milk  for 
the  children  of  all  the  world.  But  I  do  iislst 
that,  here  at  home,  we  must  get  our  house 
ready  for  the  homecoming:  The  program 
should  include  no  apples  to  sell,  no  kavea 
to  rake,  no  $150,000  fly  casting  pools  to  build, 
all  eked  out  expensively  at  the  high  cos;t  of 
another  Work  Projects  Administration. 

Are  we  ready  for  this  homecoming?  Are 
.  we  making  our  homeland  a  place  where  our 
boys  can  pick  up  the  thread  o.  their  ambi- 
liens.  their  dreams,  to  prove  that  America 
not  only  offers  a  promise  but  a  fulflllmei.t  of 
that  promise? 

THE  FlUMFWORK  OF  THE  PT-AN 

Reduced  to  the  barest  details  the  post  war 
manpo  -er  rehabilitation  plan  for  returning 
servicemen  may  be  broken  down  Into  sfven 
sections,  or  groupings,  as  follows: 

1.  All  men  returning  home  who  have  their 
previous  jobs  back  and  wish  to  return  to  those 
Jobs  would  be  released  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Those  who  believe  they  wotUd  prefer 
to  get  into  other  work,  or  if  they  did  not  have 
Jobs,  would  stay  in  the  Army. 

2.  The  Army  then.  In  cooperation  with  ex- 
isting agencies  and  personnel,  should  si  art 
nUiking  a  complete  analysis  of  its  men. 

3.  A  corps  of  trained  experts  would  be  as- 
signed to  eacli  camp  to  begin  the  work  of 
interviewing,  checking  records,  and  analyz- 
ing—testing each  man.  Tliis  cannot  be  t^ny 
cursory  interview.  It  naay  take  hours  or  d.iya 
of  study.  The  experts  would  be  made  up  of 
experienced  men  and  women  trained  In  their 
respective  fields,  knowledge  of  skUls  requiied 
in  each  cf  the  many  industries.  For  example 
In  guidance  and  knowledge — vocational  edu- 
cation— occupational  therapy,  personnel  ad- 
ministration, psychology,  psychiatry.  Tests 
would  be  given  each  man.  and  the  combined 
Judgment  would  be  filed.  These  people  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  skills  required  lor 
mdu.'^trv,  business,  agriculture,  and  the  many 
occupational  fields. 

(While  mistakes  can  be  made  and  It  Is  true 
that  m;sfits  have  been  put  in  many  of  t:ie 
wrong  places  while  going  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  particularly  in  some  of  the  War  PrD- 
duction  Board  Jobs,  nevertheless  this  Job  cm 
be  done  a  lot  better  if  we  really  get  people  to 
do  this  wcrk  who  know  their  business  ) 

However,  as  a  check  aealnst  the  I  Q,  tests 
and  the  Interviews  and  the  decision  to  guic  e 
a  person  into  certain  occupations,  if  th.s 
corps  of  interview  exports  makes  mistakes  ;t 
may  be  checked  by  the  next  step  which  .s 
the  vestibule  schools, 

4.  Vestibule  schools  would  be  set  up  on 
a  regional  basis.  While  the  man  is  still  in 
the  Army  and  imder  Army  supervision  he  a 
transferred  to  the  regional  vestibule  schorl. 
His  Army  pay  continues  and  he  has  barracisj 
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at  these  schools — or  places  approved  by  the 
Army  where  he  lives. 

At  the  regional  vestibule  school  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  try  out  one  or  several  of  the 
occupations  which  he  has  chosen  or  been 
advised  by  the  guidance  experts  to  try. 
Those  courses  are  perhaps  not  over  6-week 
courses.  He  may  decide  or  his  instructors 
may  decide  In  this  short-term  course  that  he 
is  a  misfit  for  that  particular  work  and  he 
tries  perhaps  another  6  weeks'  course  in  the 
regional  school  where  he  finds  he  is  enthu- 
siastic about  the  work.  Also  he  is  closely 
watched  and  rated  by  his  instructors  and  if 
they  approve  he  carries  on.  (For  example, 
In  our  200-hour  mechanical  Job  training 
started  under  the  Connecticut  plan,  we  found 
In  a  few  days  whether  or  not  a  man  had  any 
mechanical  ability.  This  was  because  our 
Instructors  were  men  from  Industry  and 
knew  their  Job.  Tiiey  could  spot  a  misfit  in 
short  order.  Not  all  vocations  are  as  easy. 
However,  if  we  succeed  In  steering  75  percent 
cf  our  men  in  the  right  direction  the  plan 
will  have  been  worth  while.) 

5.  Once  the  man  has  been  graduated  from 
the  vestibule  school  and  passed  by  his  in- 
structors he  then  goes  to  a  special  school. 
He  can  be  graduated  ahead  of  time.  and.  with 
the  approval  of  his  commanding  officer  and 
Instructors,  sent  to  the  special  school  which 
gives  him  a  basic  training  in  the  occupation 
he  has  chosen.  His  expenses  and  traveling 
expenses  are  to  be  paid  Just  as  If  he  were  to 
be  shifted  from  one  post  to  another  In  the 
Army.  The  length  of  the  course  at  the  special 
school  of  training  may  take  anywhere  from 
6  months  to  2  years  depending  on  the  type 
of  occupation. 

If  a  man  had  been  Just  examined  by  the 
guidance  experts  and  found  to  have  the 
ability  and  background  he  might  not  go  to  a 
vestibule  school  tut  directly  to,  for  example, 
a  technical  college  where  he  Is  given  2  or 
more  years  professional  training.  He  would 
have  had  to  be  found  extremely  able  .to  make 
this  Jump,  Just  as  th  man  who  thinks  he  Is 
able  will  have  to  be  persuaded  to  go  to  a 
vestibule  and  thence  to  a  special  school  that 
would  give  a  training  In  skUls  that  do  not 
call  for  college  grad  ability. 

6.  From  the  special  school  of  training  the 
graduate  would  then  he  ready  as  a  beginner 
in  whatever  occupation  he  had  chosen.  When 
the  man  Is  placed  upon  graduation  from  the 
special  school  of  training  he  Is  then  released 
from  the  Army. 

7.  A  record  and  follow-up  would  be  made 
of  each  man  so  that  any  elements  found 
lacking  in  his  basic-training  courses  could 
be  changed  to  correct  any  future  errors. 


The   Origin   of   National   Raral   Electric 
Cooperative  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Judson  King,  director  of  the  National 
Popular  Government  League,  entitled 
"What  Is  the  True  Origin  of  N.  R.  E.  C. 
A.?"— the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association.    The  document  is 


a  very  interesting  one,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  widely  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  ,  of  July  8.  1943] 
What  Is  the  Trlt:  Origin  of  National  Rxjkal 
Electeic  Cooperattve  Association? 

IS  THE  recently  FORMED  NATIONAL  HXJRAL 
ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  TRIJLT 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  CRASS  ROOTS  IN  THI 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  MOVEMENT?  WHY 
ARE  ATTEMPTS  BEING  MADE  TO  EXPAND  THB 
CO-OP  PROGRAM  BEYOND  THE  PRIMARY  OBJEC- 
TIVE OF  ERINGING  POWER  TO  THE  FARMS? 

(By  Judson  King,  director.  National  Popular 
Government  League) 

Since  mid-May  the  executive  oflicers  of  the 
recently  created  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  have  been  conducting 
a  campaign  against  Administrator  Harry 
Slattery,  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, demanding  his  removal  from  office. 

C6ming  so  soon  after  the  first  national 
convention  of  the  association  In  St,  Louis  in 
January,  where  the  Administrator  made  an 
address,  and  where  relations  appeared  har- 
monious, the  assault — for  assault  it  Is-^has 
caused  surprise  and  concern  for  the  future 
of  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  t'hls 
agency  Is  rightly  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  fin- 
est and  most  needed  achievements  of  this 
administration.  In  private  and  public  utility 
circles  alike,  Mr.  Slattery  Is  known  as  a 
"straight  shooter."  His  Integrity  Is  unques- 
tioned. Every  right-thinking  citizen  wants  to 
see  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  like  agencies 
kept  out  of  politics  and  free  from  self- 
seekers,  without  and  within.  This  episode  is 
creating  misapprehension  and  confusion 
everywhere.  Its  cause  lies  In  an  unexpected 
quarter.  It  Involves  not  only  the  future  of 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  the 
farm  cooperatives,  but  clean  government  and 
honest  administration,  especially  where  gov- 
ernments— municipal.  State,  or  National — 
ere  operating  enterprises  involving  electric 
power.  It  is  important  that  the  people  and 
State  and  Federal  officials,  as  well  as  private 
utility  executives,  know  the  truth  about  this 
matter,  and  now. 

Since  the  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly  has 
a  national  circulation  In  official  circles,  I  am 
glad  to  contribute  an  article  to  the  Fort- 
nightly forum  on  this  controversy,  as  I  have 
in  the  past  on  other  disputed  Issues. 

The  St.  Louis  convention  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  chal- 
lenged the  attention  of  the  utility  world,  as 
Indicated  by  Mr.  Farrar's  article  In  the  Fort- 
nightly of  May  27.  What  did  the  newcomer 
actually  signify  and  what  was  really  behind 
It?  Public  power  people  took  It  to  be  a  gen- 
uine rural  grass-roots  organization.  Inspired, 
organized,  and  controlled  by  the  cooperatives, 
that  was  formed  to  defend  the  co-ops  against 
attack  from  without  and  to  speed  up  rural 
electrification  after  the  war. 

Private  power  people  and  pollticos  saw  In 
It  also,  among  other  things,  the  possible 
makings  of  a  political  machine  instigated 
in  fact,  if  not  In  theory,  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  which  would  be  useful  in 
congressional  elections  and  the  Presidential 
contest  of  1944,  in  addii-lon  to  unwarranted 
and  Ill-advised  invasion  of  the  domain  of 
private  enterprise  outside  the  utility  field. 

The  truth  Is  that  neither  of  these  assump- 
tions is  correct. 

The  association  was  not  inspired  by  Ad- 
ministrator Slattery,  Secretary  Wlckard,  and 
certainly  not  by  President  Roosevelt.  The 
evidence  herein  presented  wotild  Indicate  it 
is  primarily  the  brain  child  of  one  man — 
Robert  B.  Craig,  •  deputy  administrator  at 


Rwal  Electrification  Administration  up  to 
hla  resignation  on  May  8. 

Many  of  the  activities  of  the  high-powered 
executives  of  the  association,  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  Mr.  Craig,  are  Just 
as  much  a  surprise  to  the  high  officials  named 
and  will  be  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  spoke  at  the  St.  Louis  convention  and 
to  myself,  as  they  doubtless  were  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Chairman  Tarvei's  subcommittee  In 
charge  of  agriculture's  appropriations  who  in- 
quired how  this  new  association  happened 
tc  happen. 

To  make  my  position  clear  at  the  start.  I 
have  advocated  rural  electrification  since  the 
struggle  ever  Muscle  Shoals,  resulting  In  Tcn- 
n(!ssee  Valley  Authority,  began  In  1921.  Z 
have  been  special  consultant  on  power  policy 
tc  Administrators  Carmody  and  Slattery  since 
Hi37.  I  believe  in  an  organization  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  co-ops 
from  the  bottom  up — and  not  from  the  top 
dDwn — and  hoped  this  might  be  carefully 
nianaged  and  become  one. 

THE  OFFICIAL  THXORT   OF    1049 

Steve  C.  Tate,  president  of  the  association. 
In  his  address  at  the  St.  Louis  convention, 
gave  an  official  account  of  Its  origin.  He  be- 
gan: 

"The  birth  of  your  association  is  almost  like 
fiction.  As  a  result  of  copper  hearings  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December  1941 
before  the  Tarver  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  there  were  those 
oi:  us  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  exchanging 
views  as  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration program  and,  growing  out  of  this 
meeting,  there  was  expressed  a  feeling  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  that  a  national  asso- 
ciation of  the  cooperatives  would  be  an  ideal 
means  of  fighting  for,  and  the  mutual  pro- 
tection of  all  the  cooperatives  since  It  was 
evidenced  at  the  coni^ressional  hearing  that 
there  was  a  concerted  private  utility  opposN 
tion  to  our  program."  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord. March  5,  1943.  p.  A1054.) 

The  Impression  here  given  Is  that  coopera- 
tive leaders  from  the  country  themselves  got 
the  Idea  of  this  association  In  December  1941. 
(Note  the  date.)  To  say  the  least,  Mr.  Tate's 
historical  account  needs  to  be  supplemented. 

DEPtTTY   CRAIG'S  PLAN   OP    1940 

John  A.  Becker  Is  a  substantial  btislness* 
man  of  Hartford.  Wis.,  and  director  In  sev- 
eral companies.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  an  advocate  of  rural  electrification  and 
became  a  strong  supporter  of  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration.  He  was  director  of 
rural  electrification  for  the  State  under  the 
governorship  of  Phil  La  Follette  to  August 
1938  when  the  Wisconsin  Development 
Authority  was  created.  He  was  Its  manager 
until  July  1940  when  Illness  forced  him  to 
resign.     He  Is  still  a  director. 

Some  5  months  later,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, December  14.  Becker,  In  Washington 
on  business,  was  Invited  by  Mr.  Craig  to 
meet  him  at  a  luncheon  conference.  It 
lasted  nearly  3  hours.  At  that  time  Craig 
outlined  a  scheme  for  organizing  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  co-ops  on  a 
national  scale  which  he  was  promoting.  He 
tried  to  enlist  Becker's  interest,  insisted 
that  they  keep  in  touch,  but  did  not  offer 
him  a  position  at  that  time.  Later  Craig 
instructed  a  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration official  under  his  Jurisdiction  to 
Interview  Backer  and  offer  him  a  position 
with  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. Becker  was  not  interested,  however. 
althotigh  be  was  not  aware  that  the  offer 
was  made  at  Craig's  direction. 

Three  days  after  this  conference  Becker 
wrote  a  memorandum  on  the  substance  of 
Craig's  talk,  in  which  he  states,  "To  me  the 
scheme  looked  very  sinister,  tuiscnqmlous. 
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and  politically  corrupt  •  •  •  |»ndl  I  am 
Just  putung  It  In  type  for  future  reference." 
This  document  known  to  but  few,  and 
never  published.  Is  before  me  with  the 
author's  permission  to  quote  therefrom. 
The  foilowlnc  will  show  that  Craig's  plan, 
then  outlined,  la  in  the  main  essentially  of 
the  same  pattern  as  the  association  now 
operating  and  which  President  Tate  reports 
In  effect  was  originated  by  himself  and  other 
back-home  cooperators  a  whole   year  later. 

Ambition,  tutor,  and  tactic3 

Mr.  Becker  records  that  Craig  first  told  him 
of  secmlxig  the  discharge  of  c«rtaln  head  men 
In  Rural  Electrification  Administration  who 
bad  refused  to  cooperau  with  him.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  he  had  learned  his  politics 
right  in  Columbus,  where  Harding  was  nom- 
inated and  from  whence  the  United  States 
was  run  for  some  time.  Craig  said  his  tutor 
was  Harry  Daugherty.  who  was  the  smartest 
politician  of  his  time,  and  from  Daugherty 
he  had  learned  that  In  public  life  you  either 
had  to  rule  or  be  ruled,  and  that  he  made  up 
his  mind  when  he  came  to  Rural  Electrlflca- 
tion  Administration  to  nm  it.  He  said  he 
was  running  it  from  within,  but  if  anything 
should  come  up  that  he  ootild  not  do  so  he 
would  run  it  from  without. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Harry  Daugh- 
erty was  the  leader  of  the  famous  "Ohio 
Ghmg"  o<  the  IdaO's  and  was  Attorney  General 
under  President  Harding. 

Pertonal  control  and  hov  exercised 
Mr.  Becker  wrote  that  Craig  then  proceeded 
to  elaborata  on  hia  plans  and  described  a 
method  of  greatly  reducing  rural  electric 
rates,  for  which  he  claimed  to  have  secured 
support  In  high  places.  Craig  said  in  sub- 
stance that  this  would  be  a  spectacular  plan, 
Wotild  get  a  lot  of  publicity,  and  make  friends 
among  the  cooperatives.  Cashing  in  on  this 
popularity  and  confidence,  piurhaaing  groups 
would  be  set  up. 

These  grotips  wlU  send  to  the  central  group 
all  their  orders  for  applKnccs  and  equipment 
and  the  central  organisation  will  buy  from 
the  manufacturers  on  bid  or  negotiated  basis 
and  send  merchandise  to  the  groups,  allow- 
ing them  a  small  commission,  but  they  would 
sell  to  farmers  at  a  considerably  lower  figure 
than  other  retail  outlets.  Payments  would  be 
extended  over  long  periods  at  about  4  percent. 
These  groups  would  be  their  most  important 
and  loyal  contacts  with  the  public,  and  abeo- 
luts  control  over  them  would  be  secured 
through  the  commissions  on  merchandise. 
These  local  groups  would  be  allowed  to  collect 
from  as  to  35  cents  from  each  member  ot 
the  cooperatives,  of  which  10  cents  would 
be  remitted  to  the  central  organlBatlon.  This 
would  give  the  central  organlntlon.  which 
Craig  proposed  to  control  directly  or  indi- 
rsctly,  tlOO.OOO  from  membership  fees  alone. 
The  country  would  be  regionallaed  into  10 
regions  and  staffed  with  personnel  absolutely 
loyal  to  himself  This  would  give  him  abso- 
lute control  of  the  field  from  the  organiza- 
tional, economic,  and  political  angles.  There 
would  be  no  whisper  in  the  field  that  he 
wotild  not  hear. 

roLRica  Airo  cajspaum  rmnis 
Mr.  Becker  records  that  Craig  went  on  with 
bis  elaboration  and  explained  that  through 
these  purchasing  groups  and  the  central  or- 
Canlaation  he  and  his  aasodates  would  be  in  a 
poaiuon  to  control  many  congressional  and 
several  aenatorlal  offices.  They  would  have 
1.000,000  members,  which  means  about  4.000.- 
000  votes.  Further,  they  wotild  have  manu- 
facturers doing  milllozu  of  dollars  worth  of 
business  with  them,  and  during  nnnp»ignii 
they  could  raise  loU  of  money  for  their  politi- 
cal friends  from  thess  sources.  Craig  ex- 
plained that,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  tbs  pur- 
cbsslng  plan  Itself  would  bs  set  up  In  such 
Banner  as  to  allow  a  esrtatn  psresntags  of 
sales  for  campaign  purposes  and  boasted  thst 
witb   4.000,000   votes    and   several   hundred 


thousands  in  campaign  funds,  they  would 
Eialntaln  In  public  office  enough  friends  that 
even  the  devil  could  not  hurt  them. 

Craig's  machine 

Mr.  Becker  records  Craig's  description  of  the 
methods  he  intended  to  employ  to  accom- 
plish his  ends.  His  memorandum  goes  on. 
in  effect,  to  state  that  Craig  told  him  that 
he,  Becker,  must  realize  that  to  acccmpltsh 
this  program  he  would  have  to  have  In  the 
organization  people  who  were  loyal  t)€yond 
any  poeslbility  of  a  doubt  and  who  were  able 
(the  organization  appeared  to  include  peo- 
ple Inside  as  well  as  outside  Rural  Electrlflca- 
tion  Administration).  Craig  said  he  would 
hfve  to  have  the  same  type  of  people  in  the 
field  (as  in  Washington),  and  that  Is  where 
the  hard  Job  would  come,  because  outside 
people  could  not  be  watched  closely  like  tho^.e 
in  the  office;  but  Craig  was  sure  that  he 
would  have  that  part  of  the  organization 
working  satisfactorily.  He  urged  Becker  to 
keep  In  touch  with  him  and  said  that 
so-and-so  had  tissured  him  Becker  was  re- 
liable. 

Mr.  Becker's  prophesies 

Concluding  his  "Transcript  of  Conversa- 
tion." as  he  heads  this  remarkable  memo- 
randum, Becker  notes  that  on  returning  to 
his  hotel  he  told  a  friend : 

"Without  going  into  details,  that  Mr.  Craig 
Intends  to  run  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration for  some  time  to  come,  either  from 
within  or  without." 

He  adds: 

"Allowing  the  so-called  'State-wide'  or  pur- 
chasing  groups  to  tax  members  for  tlie  benefit 
of  individuals  who  will  run  these  groups,  he 
wili  have  their  support.  Political  manipu- 
lations of  farmer  votes  are  a  matter  of  dis- 
reputable record  of  many  pseudo  farm  lead- 
ers. I  can  see  that  Craig,  if  permitted  to 
carry  his  plan  through,  may  become  one  of 
the  moral  menaces  of  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  and  our  political  and  social 
weU-belng.     Yet,  what  can  I  do?  ' 

Had  this  memo  been  given  publicity  at  the 
time  It  was  written.  It  would  have  appeared 
preposterous,  since  Mr.  Craig  had  a  general 
repuution  of  being  an  able,  forceful,  loyal, 
hard-working  Deputy  Administrator,  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  program  and  public 
power  generally.  Becker,  himself,  thought  It 
might  be  a  "pipe  dream."  but  the  astonish- 
ing fact  remains  that  Craig  has  apparently 
put  over  much  of  his  plan  by  essentially  the 
methods  he  described  to  Becker. 

THX  MATIOMAL  IS  XNCOaPORATTD 

Fifteen  months  later,  on  March  19,  1942,  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion was  Incorporated  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  10  men  who  named  themselves  its 
board  of  directors.  These  gentlemen,  while 
coimected  In  various  capacities  with  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  co-ops  in 
their  respective  States — some  being  em- 
ployees, others  members  of  co-op  boards — 
were  not  sent  by  the  co-op  or  State  co-op 
organizations  to  Washington  to  start  a  na- 
tional assocUtion.  It  is  now  known  that 
they  were  acceptable  to.  if  not  selected  by. 
Deputy  Craig.  Indeed,  several  persons  are 
tmkind  enough  to  assert  that  they  were  hand- 
picked. 

The  next  day  a  reception  was  held  at  the 
Willard  Hotel.  Testifying  before  Chairman 
Taavaa's  subcommittee  on  agrlculttire  ap- 
propriations on  March  S,  1943.  Mr.  Craig  said, 
"1  attended,  on  Invitation,  the  meeting  when 
the  directors  came  to  Washington.  They  in- 
vited Members  of  Congress,  the  Administra- 
tor, and  myself.  I  think  they  Invited  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  to  a  meeting  here 
at  the  WUliard  Hotel."  (Hearings,  p  1344.) 
Senator  Nbrrls  and  Represenutive  Raivxin, 
among  otbers.  sttsoded.  Thus  the  Hatlonal 
Btiral  Bectrle  Cooperative  Association  got 
off  to  an  auspicious  start  under  the  apparent 


aegis  of  official  Washington,  Including  tlie 
two  most  distinguished  proponents  of  rural 
electrification  In  Congress.  These  namss 
they  could  and  did  use  as  their  sponsors  and 
in.spircrs. 

Administrator  Slattery  had  not  been  con- 
sulted and  knew  nothing  about  the  Incorp  j- 
ration  of  the  new  association  until  Invitjd 
to  attend  the  reception  at  the  Willard.  The 
writer  was  likewise  in  the  dark.  When  he 
afktd  Deputy  Craig  concerning  Its  origin, 
Craig  definitely  stated  that  he  did  not  know, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  farmers,  and  gave 
the  Impression  that  he  was  as  much  sur- 
prised as  Mr.  Slattery  and  the  writer. 

A  vigorous  membership  campaign  wis 
launched,  with  the  incorporators  paying  their 
own  e.xpenses  at  the  start.  The  cooperatives 
were  solicited  by  letter  and  personal  visita- 
tion. President  Tate,  In  St.  Louis,  report>?d 
that  he  traveled  30  000  miles  and  covered  30 
States.  Deputy  Craig  was  also  active  behind 
the  scenes. 

After  Congressman  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  of  Arkan- 
sas, lost  his  race  for  the  United  States  Senate 
that  fall,  he  was  made  executive  manager. 
Mr.  Ellis  had  Introduced  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Authority  bill  and  was  known  throughout 
Washington  as  a  sincere  fighter  for  rural 
electrification  and  public  power.  He  and 
Craig  were  close  friends,  and  still  are.  His 
reputation  was  a  strong  factor  In  Inspiring 
the  confidence  of  the  farmer  members  of 
the  co-ops  and  the  power  bloc  In  Congress 
In  the   new  association. 

In  the  canvass,  as  was  right  and  to  be 
expected,  chief  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
purpose  of  the  association  to  fight  the  Power 
Trust.  The  farm  cooperatives  had  long  felt 
the  need  of  united  effort  for  mutual  protec- 
tion because  most  of  them  had  suffered  from 
opposition. 

Next  came  plans  for  reducing  instirance 
costs,  a  new  safety  program,  cheaper  appli- 
ances and  equipment,  and  a  national  maga- 
zine. 

ST.  LOtna  CONVENTION 

Came  January  and  the  spectacular  St.  Louis 
convention,  where  increased  confidence  was 
inspired  by  the  character  of  the  chief  speak- 
ers and  further  emphasis  on  the  need  of 
protection. 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  the  public  and 
even  official  Washington  was  confused,  failed 
to  distinguish  between  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  the  administration,  and 
the  new  association.  It  appeared  at  flirst 
that  the  latter  was  a  child  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, and  the  whole  affair  a  family  birthday 
party.  Why  not?  The  promoters  had  se- 
cured letters  from  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President:  Secretary  Wlckard  also  sent  a  mes- 
sage, read  by  Administrator  Slattery,  who 
made  an  address.  Secretary  Ickes  wound  up 
the  roe:ram  with  a  night  address:  Chairman 
Olds,  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
Director  Pope,  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, were  speakers.  Senator  Norrls  made 
an  address:  Representative  Rankin  sent  one 
to  be  read:  Senator  Russell  was  a  speaker: 
also  two  Republican  Senators.  Mr.  Aiken,  of 
Vermont,  and  Mr.  Butler,  of  Nebraska. 

The  subject  of  Deputy  Robert  B.  Craig  ws 
Rural  ElectrificaWon  Administration  ard  To- 
morrow. President  Tate  spoke  on  Progress 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  to  Date.  Executive  Manager 
Ellis  explained  Why  We  Are  Here. 

The  major  theme  of  the  convention  was 
reflected  In  newspaper  headlines — ''Electrify- 
ing every  farm  Is  keynote  here";  "Norrls 
relates  a  never-told  story  of  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration":  "Ickes  denounces 
'selfish  patriotism  of  money*  of  private  power 
Interests."  AU  of  which  was  normal,  exactly 
what  the  public  power  forces  of  the  Nation 
would  expect  and  approve,  and  which  cer- 
tainly expressed  the  wUl  of  the  thousand  and 
more  earnest,  honest,  farm  co-op  people  In 
attendance. 
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It  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
what  brought  over  1.000  delegates  to  St.  Louis 
at  that  time  at  the  expense  of  their  local 
co-ops  was.  not  the  association,  but  a  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  "food-for-vic- 
tory  war  conference."  This  was  held  at  a 
hotclon  January  21-22.  By  holding  its  con- 
vention on  January  19  and  20,  the  association 
got  the  benefit  of  the  whole  attendance,  since 
most  of  them  came  2  days  In  advance  to 
attend  both  events.  Not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  auditorium  audience  were  delegates  to 
the  as-ociaticn  convention. 

As  a  boost  for  Rural  Electrification  Admln- 
Istrritlor.  and  public  power,  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cocperative  As.^ociation  affair 
was  helpful  and  a  great  success. 

But,  there  was  something  else  afoot — un- 
known to  the  distinpulshed  speakers,  the 
audience,  and,  my  guess  Is.  even  some  of  the 
Incorporators.  Suppose  Bcb  Craig  had  set 
forth  in  his  speech  what  he  had  told  to 
Becker? 

The  fact  is  that  a  majority  of  the  co-ops 
would  have  preferred  a  national  association 
which  grew,  as  they  express  it,  "from  the 
bottom  up."  They  do  today  Many  of  them 
feared  the  po.ssibiilty  of  manipulation  by  a 
small  coterie  in  this  venture  being  promoted 
"from  the  top  down."  But  this,  of  course,  is 
exactly  what  Craig  wanted  as  revealed  In 
the  Becker  interview  The  existing  board  of 
directors  was  officially  elected,  with  some 
changes.  Reports  were  made  and  business 
transacted  since  when  the  executives.  In 
speeches,  letters,  and  official  bulletins  have 
constantly  Impressed  on  the  members  that 
"this  is  your  organization."  The  high-pow- 
ered campaign  proceeded  under  Its  sup- 
posedly high  sponsorship;  many  of  the  hesi- 
tating grass-root  cooperatives,  but  by  no 
means  all  went  along.  Joined  up,  and  waited 
for  future  developments. 

When  Mr.  Tate  started  his  membership 
drive  after  Incorporation  in  March  1942, 
Deputy  Craig  got  busy  in  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration.  His  first  lieutenant 
was  the  late  Charles  O.  Falkenwald,  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Applications  and  Loans,  which 
was  directly  under  Craig's  supervision.  Here 
Craig  had  the  loyalty  and  ability  he  desired 
because  "Charley."  as  he  was  affectionately 
known,  honestly  believed  In  the  plans  for 
the  new  organization  In  principle.  There 
came  a  time,  however. 

It  Is  known  (and  investigation  would  estab- 
li.^h)  that,  true  to  the  tactics  revealed  to 
Becker,  Craig  built  up  a  personal  machine 
among  the  home  office  and  field  personnel  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  and 
alfeo  among  the  cooperatives.  These  kept  him 
constantly  Informed  and  used  their  Influence 
to  urge  the  co-ops  to  Join  the  association. 
This  despite  an  order  issued  by  Secretary 
Wlckard  en  July  22,  1942,  forbidding  em- 
ployees to  take  p.irt  In  "promoting"  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
Tln-s  was  in  accordance  with  a  general  rule 
of  the  Dciiariment  prohibiting  employees 
from  promoting  or  aiding  membership  cam- 
paigns in  general  farm  organizations.  The 
Craig  following  n.Tturally  wanted  him  to  be- 
come Administrator  and  Craig  was  willing. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  he  even  had  such 
ambition  at  the  time  Slattery  was  named  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Always  pleasant  and  captivating  In  manner, 
Cra:g  could  be  quite  bluntly  forthright  when 
he  encountered   opposition. 

Recalling  Craig's  Idea  of  tapping  private 
corporations.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
Tate  and  Ellis  were  apt  pupils.  The  St.  Louis 
Sunday  newspapers  for  January  17  preceding 
the  convention  carried  an  impressive,  full- 
page  ad  Inviting  the  public  to  attend,  with 
cuts  of  five  of  the  distinguished  speakers. 
At  the  bottom  we  read:  "This  advertisement 
sponsored  by  manufacturers  and  distributors 
of  electrical  equipment  and  appliances." 
Contributions  were  solicited,  not  volunteered. 
Scm?  rc'ponded,  others  did  not,  but  tnat  is 
another  story. 


When  Mr.  Craig  himself  described  the  pre- 
tentious magazine  the  association  proposed 
to  publish  with  a  prospective  circulation  of 
1.000.000  copies  monthly,  I  asked  him,  "Bob, 
how  pay  for  all  this?"  He  replied.  "Advertis- 
ing." I  answered,  "No.  Better  publish  a  12- 
page  mimeograph  sheet  than  put  your  necks 
In  tliat  noose."     And  the  fight  was  on. 

THE    INSUKANCE    PROGRAM 

The  war  and  priorities  forced  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  plan  of  Becker  of  setting  up 
appliance  and  equipment  purchase  concerns 
as  subsidiaries  controlled  by  the  central  or- 
ganization, and  li.surance  took  first  place. 

It  had  been  made  a  main  sales  feature  of 
the  membership  drive  Everywhere  it  was 
assumed  the  set-up  would  parallel  the  no- 
proflt-to-anybody  Rochdale  cooperatives,  or 
mutuals,  with  which  farmers  are  familiar. 

But  here  again  Mr.  Craig  had  been  quietly 
In  the  lead  with  his  own  Ideas.  Max  M. 
Drefkoff  has  been  head  of  the  Insurance  sec- 
tion of  the  cooperatives'  operations  division 
of  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
He  did  the  spade  work  lor  Craig  on  the  Insur- 
ance scheme.  He  was  recently  suspended  for 
Insubordination  and  other  reasons.  A  state- 
ment by  John  Carson,  submitted  personally 
and  not  for  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  he  is  the  Washington 
representative,  and  used  in  these  suspension 
proceedings,  contains  the  following: 

Mr.  Carson  states  that  In  the  spring  of 
1942,  not  long  after  the  association  was  In- 
corporated, Dreikoff  came  to  him  seeking 
Information  about  cooperative  Insurance 
companies,  explaining  that  they  were  think- 
ing of  developing  a  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration insurance  cooperative. 

Carson  asked  Drefkoff  why  this  was  advis- 
able, since  the  co-op  members  could  get  cheap 
Insurance  from  reliable  cooperative  Insur- 
ance companies,  of  which  many  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  people  were  already 
members.  Why  duplicate?  Drefkoff  replied, 
"Oh,  no;  we  are  going  to  have  our  own  com- 
pany. We  want  our  own  Insurance  company 
that  Bob  (Craig)  and  I  can  control." 

Carson  said,  "That  Is  Just  what  I  suspected. 
You  are  no  more  Interested  In  the  welfare  of 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  coopera- 
tive members  than  is  the  average  Insurance 
company  official." 

On  January  6,  1943,  two  companies,  the 
Rural  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Rural  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Corporation,  were  Incorporated  In  Maryland 
by  two  directors  and  the  two  counsel  of  the 
association  acting  as  individuals.  The  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
per  se.  Is  not  mentioned  and  has  no  control. 
Steve  C.  Tate  was  made  president  of  both. 

At  about  this  time  Mr.  Falkenwald.  who 
had,  in  connection  with  his  other  duties  and 
under  the  direction  of  Craig,  advocated  the 
insurance  plan  In  private  sessions  of  many 
co-op  meetings,  rebelled.  He  quarreled  with 
Craig,  withdrew  his  support,  and  reported  to 
the  Administrator  whi^  then  first  learned 
about  the  change   In  the  insurance  plan. 

Falkenwald  had  supposed  that  the  working 
capital  of  the  insurance  mutuals  would  be 
derived  from  memberships  which  gave  the 
co-ops  control.  He  discovered,  however,  that 
the  plan  actually  developing  was  that  the 
mutuals.  set  up  as  private  corporations,  pro- 
posed to  raise  $1,000,000  or  more  as  loans  from 
the  cooperatives  on  unsecured  notes. 

Mr.  Slattery  had  already  requested  Secre- 
tary Wickard  '  to  have  an  opinion  prepared 
en  the  legality  of  the  use  for  Insurance  pur- 
poses of  any  fimds  of  the  Rural  Electrlfica- 


'  It  Is  understood  that  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  has  prepared  such 
an  opinion  (now  pending  for  release  in  the 
Attorney  General's  office)  and  that  It  gener- 
ally sustains  the  right  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  to  restrict  the  use  of 
funds  and  revenues  (Including  membership 
fees)    of  mortgaged  co-ops. 


tlon  Administration  cooperative  borrowers. 
He  learned  from  Falkenwald  for  the  first 
time  of  the  switch  to  the  loan  plan,  which 
astonished  him.  No  opinion  has  yet  been 
handed  down  by  the  department  solicitor  or 
by  the  Attorney  General.  Nevertheless,  the 
promoters  of  the  mutuals  have  boldly  and 
confidently  assured  the  cooperatives  that 
they  have  such  rights  and  have  gone  ahead. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  already 
received. 

Tlie  Administrator  was  disturbed  still  more 
when  later  he  received  from  a  local  co-op 
official  a  20-page,  mimeographed  pamphlet 
which  the  executive  manager,  Clyde  Kills, 
was  preparing  to  send  out.  It  was  titled 
"A  Comprehensive  Insurance  Plan  for  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  Cooperatives." 
This  shows  that  the  enterprising  promoters 
were  then  planning  not  only  to  insure  ths 
co-ops  per  se  but  to  vend  all  sorts  of  insur* 
ance  to  individual  members  and  their  imme- 
diate families.  We  quote  from  the  heading 
'Benefits  to  be  derived  from  rural  mutuals," 
the  following: 

"44.  Question.  Will  Rtual  Electrification 
Administration  directors,  trustees,  superin- 
tendents, and  employees,  derive  any  special 
benefit  from  the  Insurance  program  of  the 
rural  mutuals? 

"Answer.  Yes.  In  a  very  substantial  way, 
directors,  trustees,  suiwrlntendents.  and  em- 
ployees on  the  800  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration systems  aggregate  over  15.000 
persons,  a  group  sufficient  to  benefit  from  a 
program  of  accident  prevention,  health,  and 
hospitalization  Insurance,  which  may  either 
be  written  by  the  rural  mutuals  or  purchased 
at  greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  com- 
panies through  rural  mutuals.  This  group 
of  over  15,000  persons  Is  large  enough  to  pro- 
cure advantageous  rates  of  group  life  insur- 
ance, also. 

"45.  Question.  Will  individual  members  of 
the  cooperatives  benefit  from  the  instirance 
program  of  the  rural  mutuals? 

"Answer.  Decidedly.  The  charters  and  by- 
laws of  both  the  Rural  Mutual  Casualty  In- 
surance Co.  and  the  Rural  Mutual  Pire  In- 
sivance  Co.  are  broad  enough  to  cover  a  large 
number  of  Insurance  activities  which  may 
directly  be  used  to  benefit  Individual  mem- 
bers and  their  families. 

"46.  Question.  Specifically,  what  types  of 
Insurance  may  the  rural  mutuals  write  in  ac- 
cordance  with   their   charters   and    tiylaws? 

"Answer.  The  rtiral  mutuals  may,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  types,  instire  specifically 
against: 

"1.  Loss  or  liability  for  bodily  Injiur,  death 
by  accident,  disability,  sickness,  or  disease, 
including  employees'  liability  and  workmen's 
compensation. 

"2.  Loss  or  liability  resulting  from  ths 
ownership  of  automobiles  or  other  vehicles, 
excluding  losses  by  fire  (fire  losses  are  cov- 
ered under  separate  charter). 

"3.  Loss  or  damage  to  machinery  or  boilers, 
transmission  lines,  etc. 

"4.  Make  contracts  for  hospitalization  In- 
surance. 

"5.  Make  contracts  for  fidelity  and  surety 
bonds 

"6.  Losses  or  damage  by  fire,  lightning, 
hall,  frost,  snow,  or  explosion,  on  all  types  of 
property,  real  or  personal. 

"7.  Losses  or  damage  caused  by  action  of 
the  elements  or  adverse  manifestations  of 
nature." 

The  question  arises  where  President  Tats 
and  his  board  were  to  get  the  money  to  repay 
these  loans  on  a  3-percent  Interest  rate  It 
is  proposed  to  organize  appliance  and  equip- 
ment mutuals  in  some  form,  probably  along 
the  lines  Craig  described  to  Becker,  and  out 
of  the  returns  settle  the  loans.  Craig's  plan 
envisioned  a  business  of  millions  of  dollars, 
with  many  corporations  and  most  of  the 
co-ops. 

Pressure  was  now  brought  upon  Adminis- 
trator Slattery.    On  March  25,  in  St.  Louis, 
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ExfcutlTe  Uanagfr  Ellis,  and  others  came, 
laid  upon  his  desk  a  prepared  letter  for  his 
■Ignature,  endorsing  the  mutuals,  to  be 
mimeographed  and  sent  to  all  cooperatives, 
together  with  a  copy  ot  the  pamphlet  above 
deacnbed.  This,  in  effect,  would  make  a 
Oorenunent  official  a  kind  ot  super  Insurance 
•alesman  for  a  private  corporation.  Slattery 
refused  to  sign,  and  a  scene  ensued,  which 
was  broken  up  by  a  telephone  message  that 
Charles  Palkenwald  had  been  seized  by  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  and  was  dying.  Mr. 
Slattery  Immediately  left  for  the  bedside. 

Later  Kills  sent  the  Administrator  a  long 
letter,  charging  that  he  had  been  kept  fxilly 
Informed  about  the  Insxirance  plan  and  was 
now  double-crossing  the  association  by  de- 
clining to  endorse  it. 

On  April  19,  In  response  to  a  large  number 
of  Inquiries  from  the  cooperatives  asking 
adrlce,  the  Administrator  mailed  to  all  coop- 
eratives a  stop.  look,  snd  listen  letter,  which 
had  been  carefully  prepared  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Oeneral  Counsel  Nicholson,  of  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  high  offi- 
cials of  the  Defwrtment  of  Agrlc\ilture. 

On  April  23.  at  a  session  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  association  in  Washington  and 
In  Its  presence.  President  Tate  called  Mr. 
Slattery  over  the  long-distance  phone  at  8t. 
Louis,  expressed  Indignation  at  the  letter  of 
April  18.  and  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of 
public  life.     Slattery  stood  pat. 

Tate.  Ellis,  et  al..  then  made  charges  against 
the  administrator  to  Secretxiry  Wickard  and 
on  May  8  sent  a  letter  to  the  President,  de- 
manding his  resignation.  An  Intensive 
lobbying  campaign  against  Mr.  Slattery 
among  Senaton.  Congressmen,  and  Washing- 
ton ofBcials  was  begun  and  releases  were  sent 
to  the  press.  The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  for 
example,  on  May  10  carried  a  front-page 
article  headed  "Rural  electric  co-ops  seek 
to  oust  Slattery  Association  attacks  him 
because  he  opposes  their  two  Insurance  proj- 
ects." Ellis  afterward  denie<?  their  opposition 
grew  out  of  the  Administrator's  failure  to 
endorse  the  lnsuranr«>  plan  and  alleged  the 
real  reason  as  incompetency 

It  is  extremely  doubtful,  however,  that.  bAA 
Mr.  Slattery  signed  the  letter  of  endorsement, 
as  demanded,  and  approved  the  famous 
catechism,  these  charges  would  have  ever 
been  brought. 

In  an  attempt  to  buttress  the  incompe- 
tency allegations,  association  spokesmen  have 
alleged  that  the  resignation  of  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator Craig,  on  May  6,  was  due  to  his 
Inability  to  work  longer  with  Mr.  Slattery. 
There  are  other  things,  however,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  a  significant  bearing  upon  his 
resignation.  On  March  3.  when  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  appropriation 
was  under  scrutiny  by  Chairman  Tabveb's 
Rouse  sut>commlttee.  the  origin  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
was  brought  up.  Congressman  Dnucszif.  who 
had  been  inquiring  as  to  whether  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  men  had  been 
guiding  the  destinies  of  the  association. 
turned  to  Craig  and  asked.  "Mr.  Craig,  did 
you  have  anything  to  do  with  It?  Have  you 
any  IdenUty  with  it?  •  •  •"  Craig  re- 
plied, -•  •  •  Now.  as  to  guiding  Its  des- 
tinies, I  have  not  guided  Its  destinies  in  any 
way  whatsoever."    (House  hearings,  p.  1245.) 

To  sum  up.  the  conduct  of  the  Washington 
Office  of  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  checks  with  the  original  Craig 
iletermlnation  to  control  the  policies  and 
personnel  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration either  from  within  or  without,  or 
both.  He  is  still  Influential  in  the  associa- 
tion. The  June  Issue  of  Its  bulletin  carries 
Ikis  plctxire  and  an  editorial  headed  "W*  are 
not  happy  over  Dr.  Craig^  reaignation." 

Mr.  Craig.  Incidentally,  went  directly  from 
St.  Louis  to  Pittsburgh  to  accept  a  position 
With  a  wue  equipment  company.    He  was  last 


reported  in  Mexico  representing  this  corpora- 
tion. Subsequently.  William  J.  Neal.  well- 
known  New  Hampshire  farmer,  president  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration cooperatives,  and  master  of  the 
State  grange,  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
Wickard  to  succeed  Craig  as  deputy  adminis- 
trator. 

The  framers  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  Act  did  their  best  to  keep  the 
administration  of  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration strictly  nonpartisan.  The  spirit 
and  text  of  the  act  have  been  observed,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  stands  so  high  in  public 
esteem  In  addition  to  Its  splendid  financial 
record. 

Tbe  Imminent  danger  Is  that  this  unfortu- 
nate episode  be  made  a  football  of  partisan 
politics  which  would  be  a  crime  against  tbe 
great  cause  of  rural  electrification. 

What  the  Enrroas  Sat 

The  following  excerpts  are  reproduced  from 
the  Pages  With  the  Editors  department  of 
Public  Utilities  Fortnightly  of  July  8,  1943: 

There  is  Increasing  evidence  that  the  rural 
electrification  program  has  reached  a  very 
important  crossroads  In  this,  the  seventh  year 
of  its  statutory  life.  The  fundamental  isFtie 
Involved  seems  to  be  whether  the  Rural  Elec- 
trlflcaticn  Administration  co-ops  will  con- 
tinue under  Federal  supervision  or  whether 
they  will  strike  out  for  a  greater  measure  of 
home  rule.  Unfortunately,  there  are  com- 
plicating issues  which  rob  the  current  con- 
troversy of  any  such  clear-cut  distinction 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  (N.  R.  E.  C.  A.),  claiming  to  rep- 
resent 580  of  the  740  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  cooperatives,  is  taking  a  posi- 
tion as  champion  of  more  home-rule  indepen- 
dence for  the  co-ops.  Harry  Slattery,  at  this 
writing  Administrator  of  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  sees  danger,  however,  in  cer- 
tain specific  programs  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A.«socla- 
tlon.  in  turn,  sees  danger  In  continuing  Mr. 
Slattery  in  office.  So  we  see  right  off  that  it 
Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  cutting  the  co-ops 
loose  from  paternalistic  apron  strings  tied  to 
Washington. 

With  so  much  smoke  in  the  air  we  decided 
that  there  must  be  a  raging  fire  somewhere. 
It  did  not  seem  tr  us  that  such  a  modest  pro- 
gram as  starting  up  a  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany for  the  co-ops  could  really  be  the  basis 
for  such  a  broad  conflagration.  In  our  effort 
to  get  Administrator  Slattery's  side  of  the 
story  we  went  to  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
public  power  field,  a  man  who  has  been  a 
close  associate  of  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  Administrator  Slattery,  vir- 
tually since  Rural  Electrification  Admlnlf^tra- 
tlon  took  form. 

He  is  Judson  King,  director  of  the  National 
Popular  Government  League,  who  will  need 
no  further  Introduction  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers because  of  his  past  contributions  to  this 
magazine.  Differ  as  we  may  on  questions  of 
power  policy,  we  have  known  Judson  King  too 
long  to  question  his  sincerity  as  a  consistent 
advocate  of  public  power  and  rural  electrifica- 
tion. Admittedly.  Mr.  King  has  a  personal  in- 
terest in  presenting  his  side  of  this  contro- 
versy in  the  opening  article  which  appears  In 
this  issue,  since  he  Is  one  of  those  whose  asso- 
ciation with  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration has  been  under  atuck  by  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association.  He 
frankly  concedes  this. 

In  addition,  however,  all  who  are  familiar 
with  Judson  King's  record  of  many  years  as 
a  liberal  leader  well  know  that  he  has  always 
opposed  racketeering  In  any  form  and  Is  dead 
set  against  having  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  or  its  sponsored  cooperatives 
become  •  football  of  partisan  politics. 


Philip  A.  Bennett 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  uissonai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  PHn-ip  Ai.i.FN  BrNNirrr,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Missouri 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,   the    death    of    Philip   A.   Bennett 

brought  to  a  brief  close  the  legislative 
career  of  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
all  the  large  number  who  entered  the 
Hou.'^e  in  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
Few  members  have  made  so  favorable  an 
impre-«;sion  and  have  achieved  so  much 
In  their  first  term. 

The  end  came  so  suddenly  and  so  un- 
pectedly,  following  almost  immediately 
upon  the  approval  of  his  record  by  his 
di.strict  and  his  reelection  to  the  House, 
that  his  colleagues,  and  particularly  the 
Members  of  the  Missouri  delegation,  suf- 
fer not  only  a  deep  sense  of  loss  but  a 
feeling  that  something  Inexplicable  had 
happened. 

I  cannot  say  and  I  will  not  say  that  he  Is 

deed — he  Is  Just  away; 
With  a  cherry  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand, 

he    has    vanished    into    an    imknown 

land. 

Phil  Benntt  was  peculiarly  gifted  as  a 
man,  and  especially  adapted  to  congres- 
sional service.  His  long  experience  in 
newspaper  work  had  given  him  an  in- 
sight into  character,  a  familiarity  with 
public  issues  and  the  happy  faculty  of 
clear  and  convincing  expression,  that 
stood  him  In  good  stead  on  all  occasions. 
He  was  already  attaining  an  enviable 
position  in  the  House  and  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  his  del- 
egation.   He  sleeps  while  it  is  yet  day. 

His   people   will   remember   him;    his 
State  will  remember  him.  and  those  who 
are  left  in  this  busy  forum  will  remem- 
ber him  with  affection  and  regard  as  a 
comrade  and  as  a  friend. 
His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world 
"This  was  a  man!" 


Post- War  Constracfa'on 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OF   MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  MAAS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  has 
of  necessity  forced  the  abandonment  of 
practically  all  municipal,  county,  and 
State  construction  work,  and  in  fact 
much  needed  repair  work  has  had  to  be 
postponed  until  after  the  wai.  Unfor- 
tunately,  practically   nothing   is   being 
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(Jone  in  the  meantime  by  way  of  provid- 
ing orderly  plans  for  this  work  when  the 
war  is  over.  Actually,  such  work  will 
constitute  an  enormous  resen-oir  of 
public  work  that  could  be  instituted  to 
take  up  the  slack  created  by  the  cancela- 
tion of  war  contracts  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  Without  a  definite  plan 
there  will  be  great  chaos  resulting  in  a 
huge  unemployment  problem  and  the 
origin  of  a  vicious  cycle  that  will  depress 
business  by  drying  up  purchasing  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  more 
that  happens  the  more  there  will  be 
a  shut-down  in  even  normal  business 
activities  resulting  in  an  ever-mount- 
ing unemployment.  Instituting  public 
works  projects  of  an  essential  character 
that  can  be  progressively  launched  as 
war  industries  shut  down  will  help  to 
take  up  the  slack  in  employment  and  also 
to  level  off  the  decline  in  business  as  the 
result  of  disappearing  pay  rolls  in  war 
plants.  If  this  is  to  be  accomplished  the 
plans  for  such  public  works  projects  must 
be  made  now  so  that  they  will  be  avail- 
able for  immediate  use  when  hostilities 
cease. 

To  this  end  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  provides  Federal  assistance  to 
States,  counties,  and  municipahties  to 
make  plans  now  for  such  future  essential 
public  works.  The  bill,  while  it  grants 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  making 
such  plans,  does  not  commit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  for  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  such  public  works  that  may  be 
instituted  under  the  program  when  the 
war  is  over.  While  we  are  talking  so 
much  about  post-war  world  plans,  we 
had  better  do  some  thinking  and  take 
some  action  on  post-war  domestic  plans 
or  we  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  any  post-war  world  plans. 

In  support  of  my  views  I  am  including 
an  address  by  a  distinguished  engineer. 
Col.  William  N.  Carey,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Chief  Engineer,  Federal  Works 
Agency,  presented  before  the  thirteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  League  of 
Minnesota  Municipalities,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  June  11,  1943: 

It  is  with  exceptional  pleasure  to  me  that 
I  am  privileged  to  speak  today  before  your 
thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the  League  of 
Minne.-ota  Municipalities.  We  are  not  stran- 
gers to  each  other.  Among  your  members 
are  many  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends  and 
former  associates.  During  the  past  20  years, 
in  happier  times  and  in  times  not  so  happy. 
I  have  attended  your  annual  conventions  and 
have  tpoken  fairly  often  from  your  platform. 
My  subject  was  then,  as  it  is  now.  Public 
Works.  My  text  today  can  be  put  as  a  dou- 
ble-barreled question,  Will  we  need  a  post- 
war public-works  program,  and.  if  so,  how 
can  the  construction  of  needed  public  works 
be  programmed  in  order  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum possible  public  benefit  during  the  in- 
evitable period  of  post-war  economic  read- 
justment? 

No  speaker  on  any  phase  of  the  post-war 
problem  denies  for  a  moment  that  our  imme- 
diate job  Is  the  winning  of  the  war  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Tliere  are  some  citizens,  how- 
ever, who  assert  that  the  problem  of  win- 
ning the  war  Is  so  all-absorbing  that  there 
is  no  time  or  place  now  for  consideration  of 
pust-war  readjustments.  This  view,  to  me, 
la  ui  senseless  as  would  be  the  attempt  of  a 


man  with  two  good  eyes  to  traverse  a  dlfB- 
cult  path  with  one  eye  w^illfully  closed.  The 
winning  of  the  war  is  Indeed  our  Impaerative 
and  immediate  necessity,  but  victory  is  but 
a  means  to  an  end — peace.  To  win  the  war 
but  to  lose  the  peace  would  be  an  empty 
vlctorj-.  To  approach  the  day  of  armistice 
without  definite  plans  for  action  thereafter 
would  assure  the  loss  of  the  peace. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  post-war  plans. 
E\erybody  has  one.  Members  of  Congress 
have  evolved  27  or  more  bills  on  post-war 
plans  since  the  first  of  the  year,  but  no  gen- 
et al  public-works  planning  bill  has  yet 
passed,  or  even  been  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. Plans  and  ideas  for  our  salvation 
in  the  post-war  period  are  advanced  and 
discussed  daily  at  hundreds  of  conventions, 
lunch  clubs,  and  dinner  tables  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  subject  is  prominent  in  the 
thoughts  and  conversations  of  our  armed 
forces.  Post-war  thinking  ranges  from  the 
one  extreme  of  a  100-percent  federally  con- 
trolled national  economy  to  the  other  ex- 
treme of  complete  negation  of  any  planning 
now  by  any  local,  State,  or  Federal  unit  of 
government  for  any  post-war  activity.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  sound  path 
lies  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 
Your  group  primarily  Is  concerned  with  but 
one  phase  of  the  peacetime  readjustment, 
with  but  one  of  the  win-the-peace  objectives, 
namely,  "freedom  from  want." 

Unemployment  and  want  alwaj's  have  been 
Siamese  twin  ghosts  ready  to  haunt  any  mu- 
nicipality at  the  slightest  opportunity.  We 
have  been  well  haunted  before.  Must  we  face 
that  fear  again?  Is  there  real  danger  of 
large-scale  unemployment  lurking  Just  be- 
yond the  armistice?  With  11,000,000  or  more 
men  in  the  armed  services  at  the  end  of 
this  war  and  other  millions  in  specialized 
war  Industries  It  is  anyone's  guess  as  to  just 
how  many  men  there  will  be,  able  and  willing 
to  work,  who  cannot  Immediately  be  absorbed 
by  private  Industry  and  agriculture  after 
Ijeace  Is  declared.  Experts  disagree  on  this 
point,  and  they  use  different  bases  for  their 
figures.  While  their  guesses  cannot  be  truly 
averaged,  we  cannot  escape  the  assumption 
that  there  may  be  many  millions.  If  employ- 
ment is  not  planned  for  now  there  will  be 
found  among  these  millions  war  veterans  In 
the  bread  lines,  in  the  soup  kitchens,  among 
the  street  corner  apple  sellers,  and  there  will 
be  those  other  thousands  forced  to  exist  on  a 
bare  subsistence  wage  made  possible  by 
make-work  projects.  Here  will  be  found 
hungry  and  hopeless  men  in  worn  remnants 
of  the  uniforms  of  their  country  leaning  on 
long-handled  shovels  and  staring  blankly 
back  to  the  foxholes  of  Bataan  or  the  steam- 
ing Jungles  of  Guadalcanal,  wondering  bit- 
terly if  their  sacrifice  was  worth  the  effort. 
Whether  the  potential  array  of  the  unem- 
ployed numbers  one  or  several  millions  m&kes 
little  real  difference  to  the  worker  who  cannot 
find  work  because  there  are  no  Jobs.  The 
spectre  of  want  will  ride  the  shoulders  of 
unemployment  Just  the  same.  To  the  degree 
that  we  permit  unemployment  and  want  to 
follow  the  wa»-  we  will  have  lost  the  peace. 

We  Americans  learn  the  hard  way.  Until 
action  is  forced  upon  us  we  seem  Incapable 
of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  other  peo- 
ples. What  always  has  happened  to  other 
countries  in  a  given  set  of  dire  circumstances 
cannot  happen  to  us — or  so  we  usually  assume 
up  to  the  very  moment  it  does  happen.  All 
of  us  have  not  always  been  so  blindly  op- 
timistic, but  for  more  than  a  century  in  times 
of  peace  the  majority  has  been  either  too 
blind  or  too  btisy  to  be  bothered  with  many 
matters  i^atlonal  in  scope.  In  years  of  pros- 
perity and  plenty  we  consistently  have  re- 
fused to  fill  our  granaries  against  future  yean 
of  famine.   The  economic  famine  years  which 


began  in  1929  furnished  us  a  hard  lesson. 
Time  alone  will  prove  whether  or  not  we 
have  learned  it. 

In  spite  of  the  presumably  great  and  wise 
men  who  then  assured  us  that  there  could 
never  again  be  a  period  of  economic  drought 
in  the  United  States,  the  contrary  became 
true  with  a  vengeance.  Our  vaunted  wealth 
and  prosperity  dried  up  almost  overnight. 
We  became  one  vast  economic  "dust  bowl", 
with  no  signs  of  rain,  and  with  no  plans  for 
Irrigation  ditches  to  bring  our  parched 
economy  back  to  life.  There  were  those  who 
said  that  there  was  really  nothing  to  worry 
about,  that  the  economic  cycle  was  simply 
proceeding  on  its  destined  course  and  quite 
according  to  schedule.  The  theory  was  that 
at  least  once  in  each  generation  a  sort  of 
national  purge  must  occur.  During  the  ptirge 
half  of  the  business  firms  would  go  bankrupt, 
which  would  take  care  of  the  problem  of  too 
much  production,  and  the  jobless  millions 
w^ould  starve  to  death,  which  would  very 
neatly  solve  the  problem  of  the  surplus  labor 
supply.  Thus,  the  evil  would  cure  Itself, 
the  surviving  business  concerns  would  again 
prosper,  the  labor  that  managed  to  survive 
would  again  find  jobs,  and  the  economy  thus 
would  automatically  right  Itself  until  tbe 
cycle  spun  around  again. 

Those  wishful  thinking  optimists  who  feel 
that  we  shall  very  gracefully  glide  from  our 
wartime  economy  Into  a  period  of  great  and 
lasting  prosperity  for  all  usually  base  their 
expectation  upon  the  great  reduction  In  the 
"Volume  of  consumer  goods  which  is  occurring 
during  the  war.  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  many  consumer  wants  are  now  being 
deferred  and  that  large  mass  savings  In  the 
form  of  War  bonds  are  accumulating.  Thes* 
savings,  they  believe,  will  be  spent  for  con- 
sumer goods  the  day  after  we  turn  back 
to  business  from  celebrating  a  new  armistice 
day  marking  our  certain  victory  over  the 
Axis.  But  we  may  well  wonder  what  there 
will  be  to  buy  during  those  first  months  of 
our  hard -won  peace.  Stocks  of  consumer 
goods,  household  equipment,  and  automobiles 
available  to  wholesalers.  Jobbers,  and  mer- 
chants are  steadily  dwindling,  and  those 
stocks  cannot  be  fully  replenished  until  fac- 
tories now  making  war  goods  have  retooled  to 
produce  peace  goods.  This  retooling  process 
takes  time,  and  It  doesn't  employ  a  great  deal 
of  labor. 

It  Is  said  that  It  took  Henry  Ford  18  months 
to  reconvert  from  the  production  of  the  old" 
model  T  car  to  the  production  of  the  model 
A.  Not  all  factories  would  need  that  much 
time,  but  some  might  need  even  more.  It 
is  not  simply  a  matter  of  taking  out  the  pre- 
sent machines  and  putting  the  old  ones  back 
in  place  and  going  on  from  where  we  left 
off  when  war  came.  Some  of  the  old  machines 
will  have  become  obsolete,  will  have  rusted 
away  or  have  been  broken  up  for  scrap.  In 
many  instances  entirely  new  machinery  will 
have  to  be  built  as  it  will  become  necessary, 
or  certainly  desirable,  to  incorp)orate  into 
manufacturing  processes  the  lessons  learned 
during  the  war  regarding  the  more  effective 
use  of  materials.  8o  it  seems  to  be  entirely 
possible  that,  by  the  time  the  factories  are 
again  ready  to  ttirn  out  consumers'  durable 
goods  in  quantity,  and  to  employ  additional 
millions  of  workers  in  the  process,  the  re- 
turned soldiers  and  the  displaced  war  worken 
will  have  used  up  their  savings  merely  to 
pay  the  rent  and  keep  alive. 

Even  though  we  may  continue  to  avoid 
looking  at  It  objectively,  the  sharp  sword  of 
mass  unemployment  and  want,  sooner  or  later 
in  the  post-war  period,  bangs  over  our  heads. 
The  white  light  of  the  history  of  other  peo- 
ples and  of  our  own  very  recent  experience 
sharply  reveals  the  nature  of  this  threat  if 
we  will  but  look  at  It  with  eyes  to  see  and 
minds  to  reason  clearly. 
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All  of  these  facta  are  well  recognised  by 
level -beaded  leaders  in  Waablngton  and  In 
every  State  In  the  Union.  Practically  ail  of 
these  leaders  agree  that  needed  public  worlu 
must  be  made  ready  to  absorb  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  employables  who  are  not  taken 
by  Industry  and  agrlculttire.  Former  Oov- 
emor  Harold  E.  Stasaen.  of  your  Bute,  In  an 
article  in  the  Uaj  IS  Issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  puts  this  thesis  most  aptly. 
Be  says: 

"What.  then,  are  the  principles  from  which 
we  can  develop  the  ways  and  means  to  an- 
swer America's  problems  and  move  toward 
America's  objectives  aXter  victory? 

"The  first  and  foremost  (principle)  Is  to 
provide  an  environment  In  which  free  enter- 
prise, individual  inlUatlve  and  ingenuity  can 
produce  with  reasonably  full  effectiveness. 

"The  second  is  to  maintain  a  supplementary 
program  of  valuable  public  Improvements  to 
make  worth-while  use  of  any  portion  of  cur 
manpower  not  used  by  private  enterprise." 

And  the  Governor  adds  two  other  principles, 
one  social  and  one  political. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  22,  Just  30  days  ago, 
Prealdent  Roosevelt  wrote  the  Vice  President  .- 
"It  has  been  more  than  2  years  since  I  first 
called  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
need  for  preparing  In  advance  plans  for  pub- 
lic works  and  Improvement  projects  to  be 
undertaken  In  the  post-war  period.  During 
'the  war  we  are  deferring  the  construction 
of  every  project  not  vitally  needed  for  war 
purposes.  By  so  doing  we  are  storing  up  a 
reservoir  of  work  that  car  be  imdertaken 
when  the  war  Is  over  and  thiis  be  useful  In 
providing  employment  opportunities  and  de- 
mands for  materials.  But  If  such  projects  are 
to  be  ready  for  rapid  Inauguration  In  the 
post-war  ptflod.  the  plans  and  specifications 
must  be  prepared  during  the  war.  I  hope  the 
Congrcsa  will  approve  the  neceasary  legisla- 
tion to  make  my  recommendation  In  this 
matter  effective     *     *     *. 

"I  believe  that  a  Federal  grant  to  support 
the  more  general  planning  activities  of  these 
(local )  governments  along  with  reimbursable 
advances  to  cover  the  detailed  planning  for 
their  Individual  projects  would  be  an  effective 
means  to  assure  that  plans  wUl  be  ready 
when  they  are  needed." 

With  further  reference  to  post-war  public- 
works  projects,  the  President,  In  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  same  date  to  the  heads  of  Fed- 
tral  departmenU  and  agencies,  said,  in  part: 
"If.  however,  such  proj'xrts  are  to  be  ready 
for  a  quick  start  at  the  time  (of  need),  the 
plans  must  be  made  readf  in  advance  and 
all  the  poaaible  preliminary  arrangements 
completed." 

It  would  be  easy  to  aaaemble  a  hundred 
recent  quotations  In  the  same  vein  by  promi- 
nent eltlaens.  local  and  national,  and  of  both 
poUUcal  parUes  to  show  that  these  leaders  are 
awake  to  the  real  need  for  detailed  plans  now 
for  post-war  work.  A  Urge  program  of 
public  works  ready  for  a  quick  start  cannot 
be  developed  with  a  simple  turn  of  the  wrist, 
or  even  by  appropriations  of  money  by  Con- 
gress, the  States  and  municipalities.  Time, 
much  time,  and  bffort  must  be  expended,  in 
Addition  to  money,  before  a  program  can  t>e 
made  ready  for  operation.  We  are  inclined 
to  forget  how  much  time  la  necessary  even 
when  money  to  build  the  needed  works  ia 
ready  and  begging  for  use. 

Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  to  our  ex- 
periences during  the  last  deep  depression 
when  the  Public  Works  Administration  was 
created  by  Omgreas.  To  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration was  allotted  tSS.OOO.OOO.OOO  to 
aid,  by  means  oi  loans  and  grants,  in  the 
construction  of  needed,  soimd  public  works. 
I  talked  on  that  subject  then  to  many  of  you 
as  officials  of  your  respective  mtmidpalltles 
and  again  at  your  league  meetings.  All  were 
willing.  In  cooperation  with  Public  Works 
Administration,  to  build  the  public  works 
needed,  but  almost  no  one  was  ready  to  bvtild 
at  once.    On  a  few  purely  Federal  projects 


advance  engineering  had  proceeded  to  a  point 
where  contracts  could  be  let  with  little  delay. 
States,  municipalities,  and  other  corporate 
bodies,  which  wished  to  participate  In  the 
program,  generally  had  ideas,  some  rather 
fanciful,  but  they  were  all  undeveloped.  It 
was  neceasary  to  develop  the  sound  Ideas  Into 
workable,  practical  undertakings,  adequately 
covered  by  legislation,  financing,  and  engi- 
neering. 

Generally  speaking,  a  large  majority  of  the 
projects  submitted  to  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration require!,  prior  to  construction. 
State  or  local  legislation  to  authorize  the 
work,  to  create  a  body  to  construct  and 
operate  the  project,  to  authorize  bond  issues, 
and  for  many  other  purposes.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  formulate  a  practical  and  sound 
scheme  of  flnanclnj,  In  some  Instances  to  set 
up  trusteeehlpe.  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  se- 
curities, and  to  perform  other  functions  of  a 
financial  nature.  It  was  necessary  to  study 
the  technical  features  of  each  contemplated 
project  In  detail,  to  coordinate  the  proposed 
work  with  existing  facilities,  to  prepare  work- 
ing plans  and  specifications,  and  draft  other 
contract  documents.  It  was  necessary  to  at- 
tend to  and  complete  all  of  these  operations, 
functions  and  details  before  a  single  man 
could  be  put  to  work  on  Public  Worlcs  Admin- 
istration construction.  These  preliminary, 
though  absolutely  vital,  steps  consumed  time, 
the  extent  varying  with  size,  type,  location. 
and  other  factors.  And  the  loss  of  time  de- 
layed the  fulfillment  of  the  then  primary 
puri>OBe  of  the  program,  which  was  to  provide 
jobs  quickly.  Eighteen  months  went  by  be- 
fore It  was  possible  to  put  as  many  as  100,000 
men  to  work. 

But  unemployment  and  want  would  not 
wait  for  engineers  and  architects  to  develop 
plans  and  specifications,  for  the  slow  proc- 
esses of  law  and  finance  to  take  their  devious 
courses,  and  for  the  many  other  things  that 
had  been  left  undone  before  the  depression 
descended  upon  us.  In  this  dire  social  emer- 
gency, rather  than  to  distribute  a  dole  as 
such,  the  President  reallocated  $400,000,000 
of  Public  Worlcs  Administration  funds  to  the 
Civil  Works  Administration  through  which 
the  States  improvised  projects  on  which  the 
unemployed  could  be  put  to  work  at  once. 
This  was  the  opening  door  for  Work  Projects 
Administration  and  the  so-called  security 
wage.  In  its  earlier  years  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration also  was  forced  to  resort  to  Im- 
provised projects  of  doubtful  If  any  perma- 
nent value  as  public  works.  Sharply  di- 
vergent views  iis  to  proper  methods  of  Fed- 
eral participation  In  public  works  for  un- 
employment relief  purposes  became  political 
Issues.  It  toolc  a  second  war.  with  Its  re- 
sultant manpower  shortage,  to  clear  the  air 
to  the  point  where  I  believe  nearly  all 
thoughtful  citleens  will  now  agree  upon  the 
following  general  principles: 

That  Government,  both  Federal  and  local, 
has  an  obligation  to  help  close  the  gap  when 
private  Initiative  cannot  provide  all  the  Jobs 
necessary  to  maintain  full  employment. 

That  the  most  useful  Jobs  Government 
can  furnish  are  In  the  construction  cf 
soundly  conceived  public  wc*ks  which  add  to 
the  Nation's  wealth  and  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  convenience. 

That  worthwhile  public  works  require 
months  for  advance  preparation — for  engi- 
neering surveys,  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications,  and  the  acquisition  of  land. 
Jobs  cannot  be  called  Into  existence  by  money 
alone  or  by  waving  a  magic  wand. 

The  doles  ars  enervating,  undermine  self- 
confidence,  and  that  no  honest  man  wants 
a  dole  as  a  stibstltute  for  a  useful  job  at 
decent  wages. 

That  improvised  relief  projects  are  useful 
In  sustaining  life,  but  seldom  add  much  to 
permanent  mai/erlal  wealth. 

While  these  principles  of  a  declaration  of 
Independence  against  imemployment  are  gen- 
erally conceded  among  groups  such  as  this,  to 


date  little  has  been  accomplished  to  activate 
those  principles.  Only  small  and  timid  be- 
ginnings have  been  made.  Congress,  in  De- 
cember 1941.  appropriated  110,000,000  to  the 
Public  Roads  Administration,  a  unit  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency,  for  the  purpose  of 
matching  funds  of  States  desiring  to  make 
working  highway  plans  and  specifications  now 
for  future  highway  development.  This  fund 
has  been  available  for  use  for  the  past  17 
months  and  but  half  of  the  $10,000,000  has 
been  called  for  to  date  by  the  States.  New 
York  City  is  an  outstanding  example  of  one 
munlcipall:y  which  already  has  allotted  sub- 
stantial funds  of  its  own  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  final  worldng  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  sound  and  needed  public  works. 
Some  municipalities  and  States  are  accum- 
ulating reserves  In  the  form  of  war  bonds  to 
finance  public  works  after  the  war.  Taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  however,  surprisingly 
little  has  been  done  either  nationally  or  lo- 
cally toward  translating  public  works  ideas 
Into  plans  and  speclflcations  on  which  bids 
could  be  taken.  In  this  sense  post-war 
public  works  construction  Is  like  Mark 
Twain's  weather.  Everybody  disciisses  it  but 
few  are  doing  anything  practical  about  It. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  should  be  plainly 
evident  to  all  that  a  post-war  public  works 
program,  for  maximum  success,  must  evolve 
from  the  municipalities  and  the  States.  It 
must  have  its  original  among  the  "grass  roots" 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  certain  to  be  wasteful  of 
money  and  non-contrlbutive  to  permanent 
prosperity  If  apathy  on  the  part  of  local 
subdivisions  of  Government  shall  finally  force 
the  national  Government  to  pour  some  gen- 
eral emergency  made-work  program  over  the 
Nation  as  from  a  giant  gravy  boat. 

Now,  while  we  are  still  at  war  and  when 
older  engineers  and  architects  are  becoming 
available  by  the  himdreds,  we  have  the  best 
opportunity  we  are  ever  likely  to  have  to 
plan  In  detail  a  sound  national  program  of 
public  works.  I  think  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  year 
or  two  after  the  war  In  which  to  commence 
to  begin  to  get  ready  to  start  these  plans. 
When  the  boys  come  home  and  the  millions 
now  working  in  war  factories  have  been  dis- 
charged, the  need  may  be  Immediate.  If  we 
have  a  public  works  program  well  prepared 
In  advance,  we  can  provide  millions  of  Jobs 
at  once.  If  we  haven't  a  program  prepared — 
and  I  mean  prepared  In  all  of  Its  engineering 
and  legal  aspects — then  we  will  probably  go 
through  the  old  expensive  cycle  of  Civil 
Works  Administration  and  Work  Projects 
Administration,  with  hastily  Improvised  pro- 
jects of  little  permanent  value  on  which  peo- 
ple can  be  employed  at  bare  subsistence 
wages.  That  isn't  going  to  add  up  to  pros- 
perity for  anybody.  I  have  confidence  In 
free  enterprise  and  Individual  Initiative.  I 
believe  that  private  business  eventually  will 
provide  all  the  Jobs  necessary  to  maintain  a 
general  standard  of  living  at  a  high  level.  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  convince  me,  however, 
that  private  business,  unaided,  can  handle  t.he 
colossal  Job  of  economic  readjustment  we 
must  Inevitably  face  In  the  Immediate  post- 
war period. 

It  would  be  ill  advised  for  me  to  attempt 
to  tell  you  how  I  think  you  should.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  finance  the  work  required  to  jmt 
In  your  municipal  files  the  essential  rolls  of 
blueprints  of  working  drawings  for  nee<led 
public  works.  Similarly.  I  offer  no  suggestion 
as  to  how  the  Federal  Government's  share  of 
the  planning  or  the  construction  costs  should 
be  provided.  These  are  questions  for  -ihe 
Congress,  the  Sutes,  the  counties,  and  ^e 
cities  to  decide.  I  can  and  do  point  cut, 
however,  that  it  U  high  time  some  of  these 
decisions  were  being  made  and  working  plims 
and  specifications  brought  Into  being. 

When  we  do  develop  a  post-war  pubUc 
works  construction  program,  reason  dictates 
that  it  should  be  national  In  scope  and  c<n- 
trol.    It  must  be  national  so  that  it  can  be 
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Integrated  Into  local,  regional,  and  national 
ncedj  and  be  capable  of  management  In  such 
a  way  as  to  complement  the  reconstruction 
efforts  of  private  business.  With  a  controlled 
national  reservoir  of  worth-while  projects,  the 
valve  could  be  turned  on  in  areas  where 
private  industry  cannot  provide  all  the  Jobs 
needed  and  shut  off  in  areas  where  private 
industry  alone  can  absorb  the  unemployed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  un- 
economic to  prosecute  with  vigor  public- 
works  projects  In  Detroit,  for  example,  at  a 
time  when  they  would  add  little  to  business 
recovery  but  simply  come  into  competition 
with  private  Industry  for  men  and  materials. 
In  such  case  it  might  be  desirable  to  slow 
down  or  defer  public  works  In  Detroit  and 
speed  them  up  in  Chicago  or  the  Twin 
Cities. 

Moreover,  without  a  properly  balanced  pro- 
gram, we  run  the  risk  of  seeing  public  works 
left  to  the  mercy  of  various  pressure  groups. 
The  crowd  that  could  make  the  most  noise, 
or  exert  the  greatest  political  Influence,  would 
press  its  pet  projects  at  the  expense  of  com- 
munities in  greater  need.  This  could  Involve 
an  enormous  waste  of  public  money.  For 
example,  magnificent  airports  might  be  de- 
manded and  built  In  towns  that  don't  need 
magnificent  airports,  superhighways,  con- 
structed In  areas  where  present  roads  are 
adequate,  monumental  public  buildings 
erected  in  cities  which  have  a  far  greater 
need  for  adequate  water-treatment  works  or 
sewage-disposal  facilities,  and  other  works 
constructed  similarly  wasteful  of  public 
funds. 

The  question  Is  not,  "Can  we  afford  to  take 
Fuch  steps  as  hdve  been  here  Indicated  to 
insure  full  employment?"  but,  "Can  we  afford 
not  to  take  them?"  I  need  hardly  remind 
you  that  depressions  are  exceedingly  expen- 
sive. The  last  one  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
the  Nation  $200,000,000,000.  That  sum  does 
not  include  the  staggering  cost  of  relief;  it 
Is  merely  the  cost  of  enforced  idleness.  It 
represents  the  wealth  that  would  have  been 
created  if.  instead  of  millions  of  unemployed, 
we  had  had  full  employment.  For  consider- 
ably less  than  the  war  is  costing  us  In  this 
1  month  of  June  1943  we  could  underwrite 
full  emplojTnent  for  years  to  come,  and  assure 
to  ourselves  and  our  children  happier,  more 
comfortablei  and  better  living. 

If  we  do  not  seize  the  present  opportunity 
to  avoid  post-war  unemployment  and  to  build 
a  better  America.  It  will  not  be  because  of 
any  shortage  of  men,  materials,  or  money,  but 
for  some  less  convincing  and  respectable 
reason. 


Stabilization  of  Currency 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  3,  1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing the  last  war  there  was  a  long 
period  of  disordered  currencies  or  un- 
stabilized  currencies  throughout  the 
world.  The  British  pound  was  stabilized 
at  its  pre-war  gold  parity.  The  French 
franc  was  stabilized  at  a  greatly  depreci- 
ated value.  This  led  to  the  flow  of  gold 
from  England   and  other  countries  to 


Prance.  The  British  people  felt  that 
America  was  largely  responsible  for  many 
of  the  currency  disorders,  through  our 
high  tariffs  and  low  prices  which  we 
maintained  for  some  years.  We  were 
terribly  criticized  by  the  British  and 
somewhat  charged  with  acting  in  such 
manner  as  to  cause  gold  to  flow  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  buried  in  the  vaults. 

The  forthcoming  discussions  on  the 
stabilization  of  currencies  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  every  Member  of  this  House. 
The  currency  controls  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous influence  on  our  internal  econ- 
omy when  and  if  the  program  begins  to 
operate.  With  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dewey]  I  join  in  hoping  that 
this  House  will  not  ignore  the  importance 
of  those  discussions.  At  present  I  do  not 
favor  either  plan  that  has  been  sug- 

R6St6Ci. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


From  Appeasers  to  Fighters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Sterling  Morton  from 
the  February  issue  of  Finance,  a  bank- 
ing magazine: 

From  Appeasers  to  Fighteks — Businessmen 
Must  "Stick  Their  Necks  Out"  If  Thet 
Are  To  Preserve  the  Principles  That 
Have   Made    the    United    States    a   Great 

Country 

(By  Sterling  Morton) 

Being  extremely  Interested  In  a  project 
which  did  have  a  certain  political  flavor,  I 
wrote  to  a  number  of  my  associates,  asking 
their  support.  From  one  I  received  this 
reply:  "While  I  approve  heartUy  of  your 
project,  you  must  remember  that  I  am  In 
business,  and  a  businessman  cannot  mix 
In  politics." 

To  this  I  replied,  "This  seems  like  a  one- 
sided Eirrangement.  Politics  has  certainly 
mixed  in  business  in  a  big  way!" 

I  have  served  In  various  capacities  in  busi- 
ness organizations  over  a  good  many  years, 
so  when  Finance  asked  me  If  I  could  ad- 
vance any  reason  why  the  average  public 
official  gives  such  small  weight  to  the  wishes 
of  businessmen,  there  was  some  experience 
to  draw  on.  The  answer  is.  of  course,  sim- 
ple: A  public  official  pays  little  attention  to 
the  businessman  because  the  businessman 
pays  little  attention  to  the  public  official. 

politics  a  profession 

To  elaborate:  Maybe  it  is  because  the  aver- 
age businessman  considers  himself  above 
politics;  maybe  It  is  because  he  Is  too  busy 
with  his  own  affairs;  maybe  it  Is  because  he 
Is  Just  "too  damn  dumb."  (The  quotation  is 
from  Harry  Hopkins.)  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  businessman  who  has  any  conception  or 
knowledge  of  that  very  intricate  profession 
known  as  politics  Is  Indeed  a  rare  bird.  For 
politics  is  a  profession. 

The  businessman  who  thinks  that  political 
office  is  a  haven  for  loafers,  ne'er-do-wells, 
or  even  scoundrels,  U  sadly  mistaken.    Poll- 


tics  Is  a  big  game,  and  it  engages  the  full 
time  and  attention  of  many  very  able  men. 
True,  these  men  do  not  deal  In  commodi- 
ties or  materials;  they  are  not  engaged  In 
teaching  or  In  healing  the  sick;  yet,  to  be 
successful,  they  must  have  native  ability  &nd 
aptitude.  Aside  from  the  exceptional  cases, 
they  must  serve  a  very  rigorous  apprentice- 
ship. Furthermore,  businessmen  must  real- 
ize that  there  is  a  sort  of  professional  bond 
between  p>olltlclans.  regardless  of  party,  just 
as  there  is  between  businessmen,  regardless 
of  line. 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  serving  as  presi- 
dent, Is  the  oldest,  largest,  and  strongest  of 
such  organizations.  It  Is  not  afraid  to  ex* 
press  an  opinion.  It  la  not  "too  good"  to  get 
Into  the  political  field;  In  fact.  It  feels  this 
to  be  a  most  imix>rtant  part  of  Its  work.  For 
49  years  this  association  has  worked  to 
further  the  common  interests  of  Industry  at 
the  State  capltol.  It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  the  associations'  recommendations  art 
treated  with  respect  and  consideration. 
Further,  during  this  time  the  State  leglaU- 
lature  has  passed  very  few  laws  adversely 
affecting  Industry.  (The  Federal  Congress 
has.  however,  passed  a  multitude  of  crippling 
restrictions  and  restraints.)  The  association 
has  been  well  and  ably  represented.  We 
have  found  that  our  lUinols  legislators  are, 
on  the  whole,  reasonable  men,  and  that  th» 
majority  of  them  listen  sympathetically  to  k 
straightforward  story  from  business.  They 
know,  too,  that  If  they  are  reasonably  co- 
operative with  the  association,  our  member* 
are  ready  and  willing  to  fight  for  them  when 
they  stand  for  reelection.  No  general  as- 
sembljrman  ever  says  to  our  i>eople,  "Wher« 
were  you  on  election  day?"  He  knows  1  Our 
people  were  In  the  field  fighting  for  them  or 
fighting  against  them.  Our  officers,  prior  to 
election,  were  making  trips  throughout  th« 
State,  telling  their  fellow  manufacturers  who 
was  who  from  the  business  standpoint. 

WILL  HK  stand  HTrCHXD? 

Now.  we  don't  look  Into  a  candidate's  poll* 
tics.  We  are  not  particular  about  his  raoe» 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
What  interests  us.  If  he  has  served  before,  U| 
Was  he  open-minded  on  bills  affecting  bust* 
nuess?  And  If  be  Is  a  new  candidate,  would 
his  record  or  reputation  In  his  home  com* 
munlty  indicate  that  he  would  adopt  such  aa 
altitude?  For  instance,  in  the  campaign  re- 
cently concluded,  there  were  two  State-wide 
offices  open.  We  recommended  a  Democrat 
for  one.  a  Republican  for  the  other_  Some* 
times  we  run  head  on  into  reform  organlza* 
tions,  who  looking  at  a  candidate  through 
glasses  colored  differently  from  ours,  feel  he 
should  be  defeated.  If — as  Is  sometimes  the 
case — he  has  been  reasonable  on  businese 
legislation,  we  favor  his  reelection.  When 
elected,  we  do  not  ask  blind  foUowlng  of  our 
recommendations.  If  we  can't  prove  our  case 
to  a  retisonable  man,  we  don't  deserve  hie 
vote. 

Many  business  associations  are  entirely 
technical,  dealing  with  engineering,  market- 
ing, or  other  specialities.  These  are  In  • 
class  apart.  It  is  evident,  though,  that 
any  association  purporting  to  render  a  gen- 
eral service  to  Its  members  cannot  overlocA 
the  vital  effect  of  decisions  arrived  at  by 
political  bodies  chosen  by  political  methods. 
If  the  businessman's  association  Is  unwilling 
to  go  into  the  practical  actualities  of  otir 
governmental  bodies  it  cannot  ftilly  serve 
ita  members.  Certainly,  other  groups  In  our 
country  are  not  backward  about  mixing  In 
politics.  Labor,  agriculture,  silver — all  man- 
ner of  special  interests — have  their  repre- 
sentatives, whose  demands  on  the  National 
and  State  legislatures  are  many  and  Toclf- 
erous. 

There  are  altogether  too  many  business- 
men who  feel  they  "shouldn't  stick  their 
necks  out."     Well,  those  are  the  onee  who 
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uually  -get  If  right  In  that  part  of  their 
anatomy.  The  man  who  goes  out  and  flghta 
openly  and  squarely,  stands  on  hla  convlc- 
ticna.  and  Is  not  afraid  to  let  the  wor'.d  know 
how  be  atands.  usually  gains  the  real  respect 
of  his  opponenta,  who.  Incidentally,  have 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  spineless  Jelly- 
flah  who.  If  he  baa  any  principles,  wont  light 
(or  them. 

A  LOW  sracns 
Another  low  species  of  humanity.  In  my 
mind.  Is  the  local  committee  which,  appointed 
to  Investigate  suspicious  happenings  in  local 
government,  prefaces  Ita  work  with  the  pub- 
lic statement,  "We  are  not  out  to  put  anyone 
In  Jail.  We  merely  want  to  take  steps  so 
that  this  sort  of  thing  can't  happen  again.** 
Well,  stich  a  committee  might  Just  as  well 
fold  up.  It  cen  spend  contributors'  or  tax- 
payers* money  and  produce  a  length/  report 
to  the  effect  that  the  horse  la  missing  from 
the  bam.  It  may  alao  get  a  very  good  Idea 
of  whoee  hand  waa  on  the  halter  when  the 
animal  left;  but  about  the  only  effect  on  the 
guilty  onea  la  to  eroke  a  good  laugh— of  the 
equine  Tarlety.  Why  should  btialnesamen 
vaate  time  on  tuch  totally  futile  pursuits? 
Ifthelr  objective  la  to  atop  graft  In  local 
government  the  way  to  do  It  Is  to  convince 
the  would-be  grafters  that  to  be  caught  means 
•  Jail  sentence.  Setting  up  budgets,  limits 
on  expenditures,  and  all  thoee  thlnga  mean 
absolutely  nothing  unless  there  are  sanc- 
tions—penalties, real  penalties  with  teeth  In 
M>«n— t«eth  eapsble  of  biting  hard  enough 
to  caxjse  the  utmost  discomfort  to  the  trans- 


Bulneasroen.  afraid  to  offend  those  tem> 
porarlly  In  power,  have  allowed  the  moat 
outrageous  libels  on  buslnecs  to  go  uncor- 
rected. They  have  allowed  two-by-four 
demagogues  to  vilify  them  from  every  roa- 
ttam.  They  have  allowed  cheap  little  local 
Bitlers  to  push  them  around  from  pillar  to 
post.  They  go  on  paying,  with  only  the 
mildest  protest,  ruinous  local  and  other 
taxes,  a  substantUU  part  of  which  are  tribute 
to  InefBclency.  favoritism,  and,  often,  plain 
graft.  Their  eyes  are  directed,  by  dulcet 
words,  to  far-away  matters,  while  their  very 
pockets  are  being  rifled  and  their  very  llveli- 
bocds  taken  away  from  them  at  home.  When 
one  of  them  finally  sees  through  the  decep- 
tion and  gets  up  enough  courage  to  make 
a  protest,  he  Is  immediately  "shushed"  by 
hla  week-kneed  associates.  Those  who  make 
capital  cut  of  stirring  up  hate  and  unrest 
only  chiKkle  the  louder  and  go  on  with  their 
attack  on  the  system  which,  ably  adminis- 
tered by  the  businessmen,  has  brought  more 
happiness,  more  abundance,  a  better  stand- 
ard of  living,  to  more  people  than  any  sys- 
tem the  world  has  ever  known. 

CAMX    TKX    WAS 

Then  came  the  war.  The  businessmen, 
twallowlng  all  the  Inaulu.  took  off  their  coats 
and  went  to  work.  It  la  an  open  secret  that 
Industry  has  produced  such  a  flood  of  mate- 
rial that  It  has  outstripped  all  plans  to  han- 
dle It.  so  cut-backa  and  cancelations  are  in 
order.  No  other  group  could  do  the  Job,  clear 
up  the  mesa— the  mess  so  largely  created  by 
the  contemners  of  business.  The  greatest 
statesman  can't  run  a  production  line,  while 
labor  must  have  both  tools  and  direction 
before  It  can  produce.  Btialneas,  Indtistry, 
capitalists,  fumiahed  the  tools,  the  experi- 
ence, the  "know  how." 

It  may  be  that  the  war  will  force  our 
businessmen  Into  a  different  attitude  to- 
ward government.  I  hope  so.  and  I  hope  a 
change  will  come  In  our  buaineaa  organiza- 
tions. 1  hope  that  from  war  they  will  learn 
how  to  flght.  I  have  been  close  to  them  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  I  am  convinced  they 
will  accomplish  little  unless  and  until  they 
atop  resolving  and  go  to  fighting,  until  they 
replace  their  eppeaaers  with  scrappers,  un- 
less they  stop  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men,   tmleea   they   decide   that  principle   la 


more  Important  than  Increased  membership. 
and  unless  they  are  willing  openly  to  back 
their  friends  In  politics  and  Just  as  openly 
fight  their  enemies. 

Had  anycne  last  spring  told  me  that  a 
man — even  as  able,  genial,  and,  yes,  Inspired, 
a  man  as  Al  Hawxes — could  go  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate in  6  short  months,  I  would  have  put  him 
down  as  t.  prophet  undeserving  of  honor  m 
any  country.  But  It  happened.  It  h.Tp- 
pened  because  Al  Hawtces  had  the  forth- 
right courage  to  stand  up  for  his  principles 
early  and  late;  because  Al  Hawkes  refused 
to  "pufsyfoot";  becauae  Al  Hawk£s  Is  a  real 
fighting  man. 

Other  States  have  Just  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  decent  people,  people  who  will  sup- 
port a  man  with  courage,  convictions,  and 
sound  bai;lc  principles,  as  has  New  Jersey. 
Perhaps  they  have  men  approaching  Al 
Hawkes  1:q  character,  who  will  folic w  his 
example.  If  so.  this  New  Jersey  election 
may  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  I  hope  f 
But  if  the  "pussyfooters."  the  "keep-away- 
from-polltlcs"  boys  have  their  way,  the  dawn 
will  be  a  false  one. 


FaUnfe:  The  Axis  Secret  Amy  in  the 
Americas 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
new  book.  Falange:  The  Axis  Secret 
Army  in  the  Americas,  by  Allan  Chase. 
has  thrown  the  healthy  spotlight  of 
truth  on  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  fac- 
ing all  of  us.  Not  since  Mein  Kampf  was 
made  available  to  the  world  has  one  book 
so  completely  blueprinted  the  menace  of 
a  Fascist  tyranny  to  the  democratic 
peoples  of  the  world.  But  unlike  Mein 
Kampf,  I^Iange  is  not  the  psychotic 
bragging  of  a  Nazi  but  the  sane  and  all- 
too-ration.al  work  of  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  United  Nations 
to  a  Fascist  conspiracy  which  can  well 
cost  the  lives  of  an  extra  million  allied 
war  dead  unless  we  act  immediately. 

The  Falange  Espanola  Traditionalista— 
the  sole  political  party  in  Fascist  Spain 
<and  its  branches  In  every  one  of  the 
Latin-American  countries  •  is  more  than 
just  another  Fascist  party.  Since  1935, 
the  Falange  has  been  under  the  direct 
control  of  a  Nazi  general,  one  Wilhelm 
von  Faupel .  Mr.  Chase,  in  his  importan  t 
book,  has  shown  just  how  Von  Faupel  is 
leading  an  Axis  army  not  only  in  Spain, 
which  the  Nazis  control,  but  also  in  Latin 
America  and  in  the  Philippines.  The  de- 
tails of  this  undercover  army  in  the  Amer- 
icas which  Mr.  Chase  exposes  are  too 
shocking  to  ignore.  Time  will  permit  me 
to  cite  only  a  few  examples,  chosen  at 
random  from  this  amazing  book: 

Back  in  1934.  Hitler  made  Von  Faupel 
head  of  the  Ibero-American  Institute  of 
Berlin.  Through  this  office,  the  Nazi  gen- 
eral planned  the  conquest  of  Spain  and 
of  the  fonner  Spanish  Empire — a  job 


the  Nazis  proposed  to  do  by  setting  up  a 
fake  Spanish  emperor  owned  by  Ger- 
many. Franco  became  this  candidate  for 
the  ersatz  imperial  crown.  The  I^lange 
became  Franco's  party,  by  courtesy  of 
Berlin. 

To  prepare  Latin  America  and  the 
Philippines  for  conquest.  Von  Faupel  or- 
ganized branches  of  the  Falange  in  every 
Spanish-.speaking  country  of  the  world. 
From  Fasci.st  Spain.  Von  Faupel  j  hipped 
Nazi-trained  Spanish  leaders  to  run 
these  exterior  Falange  branches.  These 
Falange  chiefs  are  so  powerful  thit  they 
even  control  the  Spanish  legation;,  of  the 
countries  where  they  work.  The  only 
Spant.<;h  diplomats  who  do  not  have  to 
take  orders  from  these  Falange  chiefs 
are  men  like  Consul  General  Jose  del 
Ca.Ktano.  of  Manila,  who  also  happens 
to  be  the  Falange  chief  of  the  Philip- 
pine.'i. 

These  branches  of  the  Falange  have 
been  doing  Hitler's  work  since  1936. 
Their  blue-shirted  members  receive 
military  training,  act  as  spies  and  propa- 
gandi-sts  for  the  Axis,  and  swear  allegi- 
ance only  to  Franco — the  sworn  enemy 
of  the  United  Nations.  With  German 
thoroughness,  the  Falange  Exterior  has 
been  built  into  an  international  fifth 
column  fraught  with  dangers  of  the  en- 
emies of  Hitler. 

A  moment  ago  I  mei^tioned  Jose  del 
Castano.     Exactly   one    day    after   del 
Castano    was    made    Spanish    Consul 
General  to  Manila  in  November  1940  he 
was  appointed  to  the  post  of  chief  of  the 
Falange  in  the  Philippines — an  appoint- 
ment which  was  duly  announced  in  the 
Fascist  press  of  Madrid.    At  that  time 
1   the  controlled  Spanish  press  was  also 
I  whoopinR  up  attacks  on  "Yankee  pagan- 
ism" in  the  Phihppines. 
j       Let  us  not  forget  the  Philippines — 

I       Wrote  the  Madrid  ofHcial  paper,  In- 
formaciones,  when  del  Castano  was  sent 

I   to  Manila. 

Japan  will  impose  a  new  order.  Yankee 
domination  can  never  cast  out  from  the 
Archlpelaeo  what  our  forefathers  sowed  to 
last  forever. 

Acting  on  del  Castanos  orders,  thou- 
sand.s  of  Falangistas  swarmed  into  the 
civilian  defense  organization  of  the 
Philippines.  Perhaps  when  you  know 
these  facts  you  can  understand  why 
Manila's  civilian  defense  organization 
broke  down  as  soon  as  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked the  city— and  why  at  shore 
points  of  the  Archipelago  trucks  and 
bu.';?es  owned  by  the  Falange  and  its 
members  were  ready  and  watiing  for 
Japanese  landing  troops  exactly  on 
schedule— the  schedule  of  Axis  Spain's 
Tokj,'o  partners.  When  Arriba,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Falange  in  Madrid,  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  fall  of  Manila,  it 
declared: 

The  ancient  and  renowned  culture  of  the 
magnificent  Oriental  Empire,  and  Its  ex- 
ceptional human  values,  are  shown  In  the 
Important  victories  of  the  first  days— vic- 
tories that  have  won  for  Japan  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world. 

And  on  January  5,  1942.  the  Japanese 
Imper.al  Government  formally  decorated 
the  Philippine  branch  of  the  Spanish 
Falange  for  its  role  in  the  fall  of  Manila. 
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In  Colombia,  that  stiaiegic  democracy 
which  flanks  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
leaders  of  the  P^lange  were  promised 
military  and  material  aid  by  Franco  him- 
self if  they  staged  a  fascist  revolt. 

Ir  Cuba,  the  30,000  members  of  the 
Falanfre  have  .^topped  at  nothing  in  their 
war  on  the  democracies.  Espionage — 
particularly  au'ainst  American  naval  and 
air  bases — is  the  Ifast  of  the  services 
they  perform  for  Kitler.  In  raid  after 
raid  on  the  headquart;.r.=;  and  homes  of 
the  Falanre  and  its  members,  the  Cuban 
sec:('t  police  ha'.e  found  orders  from 
Madrid  and  Berlin,  caches  of  arm.^.  anti- 
Amercan  propa^rnda  printed  in  Spain 
and  in  Gcimnr.y,  and  porltive  evidences 
linking  the  F.iiange  to  the  oiling  and 
servient:  ol  N<;z;  s..cret  submarine  bases 
in  tile  Caril)bt-\n  and  the  Sjuth  Atlantic. 

In  Mexico  the  Falaim.--  not  only  has  its 
own  mihtia  but  ai.'o  works  with  the  more 
than  5. COO  ar'^nts  of  tb.c  S.  I.  M.— the 
Spanish  Intelligence  Service — operating 
in  our  sister  republic.  But  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  Falanfiist  militia  in  M^'X- 
ico  is  the  Sinarquist  movement,  a  subs.d- 
lary  of  the  Spanish  Falange,  who.'^e  500,- 
COO  members  in  Mexico,  C?lifornia. 
Texas,  and  Arizona  are  subject  to  the 
whims  of  General  von  Faupel  and  his 
Nazi  bosses.  The  role  of  these  Sinar- 
quists  in  the  recent  soldier-civilian  zoot- 
suit  riots  iA  lever  California  is  only  a 
slight  hint  of  what  lies  in  store  for  us  in 
this  quarter. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  a  Latin-American  na- 
tion under  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
leaders  of  the  Falange  have  swarmed  into 
the  civilian-defense  organization.  On 
March  10,  1942.  Federal  Judge  Robert 
A.  Cooper,  sitting  in  San  Juan.  P.  R.,  ad- 
mitted to  American  citizenship  21  proven 
members  of  the  Spanish  Falange — a  de- 
cision handed  down  despite  positive  evi- 
dence introduced  at  the  hearings  that 
the  Falange  and  its  members  are  sworn 
enemies  of  democracy.  This  decision 
must  not  go  unchallenged. 

But  Mr.  Chase,  in  his  book,  does  more 
than  expose  the  work  of  the  Falange  in 
country  after  country.  He  shows  how 
the  merchant  marine  which  flies  the 
Franco  flag  has  become  Hitler's  bridge 
of  spies  to  tlic  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
the  workings  of  this  merchant  fleet. 
which  runs  spies  and  arms  and  propa- 
ganda to  North,  South,  and  Central 
America  and  oil  and  other  war  sup- 
plies to  the  A.xis  from  the  Americas,  you 
can  find  one  of  the  reasons  the  Nazis 
invaded  Spain  in  1936  and  set  up  their 
own  puppet  dictator. 

I  have  in  my  hands  a  number  of  docu- 
ments on  which  Mr.  Chase  has  based 
oniy  a  few  of  the  c'narges  made  in  his 
bock.  If  any  of  my  colleagues  here  today 
wculd  care  to  examine  them,  I  would  be 
glad  to  place  them  at  your  disposal. 

But  these  documents,  like  Mr.  Chase's 
vital  and  imperative  bock,  must  not  be 
studied  and  then  laid  aside.  Our  Gov- 
ernment can  no  longer  avoid  the  impli- 
cations and  effects  of  Falangist  Spain's 
being  a  German  puppet  state.  For  Fas- 
cist Spain  has  furnished  the  Axis  with  the 
diplomatic  shield  its  agents  need  in  every 
country   which   has   broken    diplomatic 


relations  with  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan. 
Hitler's  officers  command  500,000  Spanish 
and  native  troops  in  Spanish  Morocco, 
Fascist  divisions  poised  to  strike  at  Brit- 
ish and  American  troops  in  north  Africa 
as  bitterly  as  Franco's  Falangist  Blue 
Divisions  are  striking  at  the  troops  of  our 
allies  on  the  Russian  front. 

The  Fa'ange  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
Once  before  cur  Government  wa"?  warned 
that  the  events  which  began  in  Spain  on 
June  19.  1936 — when  the  Naz  s  invaded 
Sp."':n — menaced  the  lives  of  Americans 
in  Kansns.  on  Bataan  Peninsula,  in  my 
home  State  of  Wa-hlngton.  Claude 
Bcw;rs.  now  our  Ambassador  to  Chile, 
but  then  our  Am'oaEsador  to  the  Spanish 
Rcpubl;c.  repeatedly  reported  that  the 
Spanish  War  was  not  a  civil  strife,  but 
the  opening  of  Germany's  drive  for  world 
dominaton.  His  reports  failed  to  move 
the  S'.ate  Doparlment.  The  Honorable 
Henry  L.  Stimson.  during  the  Spanish 
War,  appealed  to  the  State  Department 
to  lift  the  embargo  on  arms  to  the  em- 
battled Spanish  Republic.  He  declared, 
on  January  23.  1939.  that— 

Any  danger  thnt  may  come  to  the  people 
of  the  tJniicd  States  from  the  situation  In 
Epalu  v^•ould  not  .".rise  from  any  lawful  sale 
of  munitions  In  our  markets  to  the  Repub- 
lican Government  of  Spain,  but  from  assist- 
ance v.hich  our  embargo  has  given  to  the 
enemies  of  Spain. 

Subsequent  events  have  tragically  con- 
firmed the  warnings  of  informed  Ameri- 
cans like  Ambassador  Bowers  and  Sec- 
retary Stimson.  They  more  than  con- 
firm— they  make  it  incumbent  upon  this 
Congress  to  delegate  to  a  special  com- 
mittee the  task  of  investigating  the  men- 
ace of  the  Falange  and  the  role  of  Spain 
as  an  Axis  satellite  in  this  war. 

Let  us  invite  our  sister  nations  in 
Latin  America  to  contribute  to  this 
probe — nations  like  Cuba.  Mexico,  Co- 
lombia. Chile,  and  Uruguay,  to  name  but 
a  few — nations  which  have  been  fighting 
a  valiant  battle  against  the  Falange  fifth 
column  v.'ithin  their  borders.  Let  us  hear 
from  available  American  eyewitnesses 
about  the  Nazi  submarine  and  oil  bases 
in  Spanish  mainland,  island,  and  colonial 
pons.  Let  us  find  out  why  North  Ameri- 
can newsprint  should  flow  to  publishers 
like  Rivero  of  Cuba,  Laos  of  Peru,  Gomez 
of  Colombia — publishers  who  openly  back 
the  Spanish  Falange.  Let  us  establish 
the  truth  about  Spain  and  the  Falange 
while  there  is  still  time  to  prevent  Fal- 
ange branches  in  Latin  America,  in 
north  Africa,  ye."?,  even  in  the  United 
States,  from  performing  the  type  of 
treacherous  services  which  won  for  the 
Falange  division  run  by  Spanish  Consul 
General  Jose  del  Castano  in  Manila  the 
eternal  gratitude  and  the  formal  decora- 
tion of  the  Jap  murderers  who  bombed 
Pearl  Harbor.  Let  us  hear  from  Andres 
Soriano,  now  in  Washington  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philippine  Government  in 
Exile,  a  man  who  was  photographed  giv- 
ing the  Fascist  salute  at  a  Falange  rally 
in  Manila  shortly  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
I  have  a  copy  of  this  picture  in  my  hands. 

A  prominent  European  Fascist  de- 
clared, on  September  30,  1942,  that — 

The  great  unity  of  the  Axis  Includes  Nazis, 
Fascists,  and  Spanish  Falanglstas.    There  Is 


no  longer  any  distinction  between  (aaclam, 
nasi -ism  and  falangismo. 

The  name  of  the  Fascist  who  made  this 
statement  was  Benito  Mussolini.  Let 
this  jackal's  boast  be  a  challenge  to  this 
Congress — a  challenge  that  will  not  pass 
unheeded. 


Siker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  gentleman  from  Arizona- 1  Mr. 
MuRDOcKl  made  certain  Ewatcmcnts  with 
respect  to  my  position  on  silver  which 
are  not  in  accordance  with  facts,  and  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  correct  same.  He 
said: 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio  U  the  bitterest 
foe  oi  s.Uer  whom  I  know  of  In  this  mem- 
bership. He  want  all  modem  sUver  legisla- 
tion repealed.  He  would  demote  one  of  tb« 
precious  metals,  one  used  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization  as  money  and  recognized  by  the 
founders  of  this  Republic,  to  the  status  of  a 
mere  commodity  and  stricken  entirely  from 
Its  proud  place  in  our  monetary  system.  At 
least,  thai  is  the  way  I  Judge  his  implied 
attitude  toward  the  white  metal.  Be  that  m 
it  may.  he  does  want  our  Government-owned 
silver  sold  to  private  injlustry  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  50  cents  an  ounce.  Nor 
do  I  understand  that  the  gentleman  would 
have  such  Government  silver  sold  to  private 
parties  exclusively  for  war  uses.  He*  would 
tell  you  this  silver  was  purchased,  at  least 
some  of  it.  by  the  Treasury  for  about  71  cents 
an  ounce. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  IMr.  MurdockI  means  to  be  fair 
and  that  he  wculd  concede  to  me  the  right 
to  have  my  own  opinion  on  some  of  these 
matters.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  in  my  record  which  in- 
dicates that  I  have  ever  been  a  foe  of 
silver.  I  think  a  disinterested  reading 
of  my  record  in  respect  of  silver  legisla- 
tion will  show  that  instead  of  having  been 
the  enemy  of  silver  the  very  reverse  comes 
nearer  to  stating  the  fact. 

I  contend  it  is  the  silver  interests  who 
are  the  real  foe  of  silver.  As  I  see  it, 
the  legislation  enacted  under  the  New 
Deal  pertaining  to  silver  has  had  the 
effect  of  destroying  this  metal  for  use  as 
money  instead  of  improving  its  position 
for  such  use. 

Could  anyone  honestly  'oelicve  the  po- 
sition of  silver  has  been  helped  by  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  that  imleashed  the 
worst  orgy  of  speculation  in  this  metal 
the  world  has  ever  known?  Was  it  a 
benefit  to  silver  when  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  drained  tlhina  of  its  silver, 
closed  practically  all  of  her  banks,  and 
threw  her  into  a  depression  as  severe  as 
ours  was,  and  from  which  the  Chinesa 
are  still  suffering? 

Has  it  helped  the  monetary  position 
of  silver  to  overvalue  it  by  law  anywhers 
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from  200  to  400  percent,  as  has  been 
done  since  1934?  Has  the  effect  of  pay- 
ing the  silver-mining  interests  a  subsidy 
amounting  to  possibly  as  much  as  120 
percent  In  excess  of  its  world  market 
price  increased  confidence  In  silver  for 
money,  or  has  it  decreased  it? 

As  to  the  statement  that  I  A^ant  our 
Government-ovraed  silver  sold  to  pri- 
vate industry  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  for  50  cents  an  ounce  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  is  entirely  in  error. 
He  did  not  read  the  amendment  which  I 
had  prepared  and  which  I  intended  to 
offer  to  cut  the  price  from  71.11  cents 
to  50  cents.  That  amendment  provided 
for  a  50-cent  price  exclusively  for  war 
uses. 

But  if  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  had 
listened  a  little  more  closely  to  my  re- 
marks he  would  not  have  made  the  error 
of  stating  that  I  want  the  Government- 
owned  silver  sold  to  private  industry  at 
60  cents  an  oxince.  If  he  will  take  the 
time  to  go  over  that  speech  he  will  se« 
that  the  remarks  contained  therein  refer 
entirely  to  the  use  of  silver  In  war  in- 
dustries. 

No.  I  think  the  real  enemies  against 
the  use  of  the  white  metal  for  money  are 
those  who  are  responsible  for  placing  the 
silver  legislation  on  our  statute  books 
that  has  been  enacted  in  the  last  10  years. 
The  real  friends  of  silver  are  those  who 
would  wipe  that  legislation  out  and  put 
an  end  once  and  for  all  to  the  silver 
subsidy  program.  If  the  silver-mining 
industry  is  really  in  such  dire  penury  as 
to  require  public  assistance  this  should 
be  provided  directly  and  forthrlghtly.  It 
should  not  be  done  under  the  false  pre- 
tense of  enhancing  Its  monetary  useful- 
ness. 

Anyway,  the  loud  protestations  of  love 
by  the  silver  interests  for  silver  as  a 
monetary  metal  might  have  a  truer  ring 
if  they  had  not  personally  benefited  fi- 
nancially to  the  tune  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  million 
dollars  In  the  form  of  a  Federal  band- 
out. 


Uwted  SUtcs  Cadet  Nwse  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  ROUSX  OP  REPRB8XNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  S,  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oaD.  I  include  the  following  interview 
with  me  by  Mary  Mason  over  N.  B.  C, 
Julys.  1943: 

ANNomtcn.  Prom  Washington  the  Na- 
tional BroadcasUng  Oo»  presents  Representa- 
Uve  nuNczs  P.  BouoM.  of  Ohio. 

Un.  Bolton  U  one  of  six  RepubUcan 
women  Memben  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlT«s  and  Is  a  memt>er  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Tonight  she  will  be  in- 
terviewee! on  a  law,  raoently  enacted,  that 
■ets  up  a  United  SUtea  Cadet  Nurse  Corps. 
RepmenUUve  Bolton  wUl  be  interviewed 
by  Mary  Uason.  N.  B.  C.'s  director  of  women's 
activities  In  Washington. 


Miss  Masc<n.  For  many  years  Representa- 
tlTe  FaAHCcs  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  has  con- 
cerned herself  with  public-health  nursing, 
nursing  education,  social  service,  and  other 
educational  activities  of  like  nature. 

Mrs.  Bolton,  have  the  funds  necessary  to 
implement  your  nursing  been  made  avail- 
able? 

Answer.  Yes,  Miss.  Mason,  the  conferees 
for  the  House  have  accepted  the  provision 
made  by  the  Senate  for  $45,000,000  covering 
a  6-months'  period,  during  which  time  the 
Budget  win  give  it  further  study  so  that  ade- 
quate funds  naay  then  be  provided  for  the 
full  year  on  a  basis  of  accomplishment. 

Ycu  see,  there  could  be  no  actual  appro- 
priation made  until  the  bill  was  signed,  and 
this  came  too  late  to  be  included  when  the 
Labor-Federal  Security  Appropnaiun  bill 
was  before  the  House.  But  there  was  no 
hesitation  among  the  conferees  as  to  the 
need  of  the  amount  inserted  by  the  Senate 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Budget.  In- 
deed there  has  l>een  nothing  but  the  finest 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  a  real  nursing 
program  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
I  am  happy  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  membership  of  both  Houses 
for  their  intelligent  efforts  to  bring  H.  R. 
2664  to  the  point  where  it  could  become  an 
activated  Public  Law  No.  74. 

Question.  You  must  be  very  proud  and 
happy,  Mrs.  Bolton,  to  have  sponsored  suc- 
cessfully this  bill  that  bears  your  name. 

Ariswer.  Indeed  I  am,  Miss  Mason,  for 
nursing  Is  to  me  the  No.  l  service  for  women 
not  only  In  time  of  war  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men's  lives  dep?nd  upon  nurs- 
ing care,  but  also  in  peacetime,  when  the 
nurse  Is  not  only  caring  for  the  sick  but 
teaching  health  and  so  laying  ever  deeper 
fotmdation  stones  for  a  world  where  the  In- 
coming generations  will  have  sound  bodies 
and  a  chance  for  ever-increasing  Joy  in  liv- 
ing, physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually. 
And,  In  addition,  in  making  possible  to  our 
young  women  a  constructive  professional 
career,  ntirsmg  training  is  the  best  prep- 
aration I  know  for  marriage,  homemakine 
and  motherhood. 

Question.  Is  what  you  call  nurse  training 
very  different  from  what  it  used  to  be? 

Answer.  Indeed,  yes.  It  was  after  the 
Crimean  War  that  Florence  Nightingale 
started  the  first  school  for  the  teaching  of 
sick  care.  Since  then  bit  by  bit  the  training 
of  nurses  has  been  brought  from  crude  ap- 
prenticeship to  scientific  preparation  for  a 
broad  and  contrlbutlve  professional  career 
This  has  been  a  slow  and  difficult  progres- 
sion, each  step  the  outgrowth  of  clearly  de- 
fined need. 

This  is  dramatically  true  at  this  moment 
when  need  for  highly  skilled  nurses  h?.8  pyra- 
mided astronomically  due  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Army  and  Navy,  of  the  new 
Industrial  centers  and  all  phases  of  civil  life. 
Question.  Have  the  nurses  responded  to 
the  call  to  the  colors.  Mrs.  Bolton?  One 
hears  such  conflicting  stories. 

Answer.  The  nurses  of  this  country  have 
been  magnificent.  Do  you  realize  that  there 
are  some  30.000  of  them  serving  with  the 
forces  here  and  all  over  the  world?  Do  you 
realize  that  this  has  meant  that  those  on 
the  home  front  are  doing  at  least  double 
duty  In  many,  many  InsUnces?  They  carry 
a  heavy  regular  Job  and  In  addition  volunteer 
to  teach  classes  In  first  aid  and  home  nurs- 
ing, in  addition  to  refresher  courses  for  in- 
active nurses  who  are  coming  back  into  active 
service  for  the  duration.  I  hope  we  can 
recognise  the  home  front  service  in  some  suit- 
able way— perhaps  a  special  arm  band,  as  in 
the  last  war.  All  the  heroism  is  not  on  the 
battlefield. 

And  the  nursing  profession  responded  to 
the  call  tool  Its  leaders  were  quick  to  realize 
that  many  more  nurses  were  going  to  be 
needed  than  the  schools  of  the  country  could 
Uaia  unless  these  schools  could  have  help. 


The  first  sign  of  war  clouds  brought  together 
such  women  as  Miss  Annie  W.  Goodrich,  head 
of  the  Army  Nurse  CorjM  of  World  War  No.  1, 
and  dean  of  the  Army  School  of  Nursing; 
Miss  Isabella  Stuart,  much  of  whose  original 
plan  has  found  Its  way  Into  the  present  pro- 
gram: Miss  Mary  Beard  of  the  Red  Cross; 
Sister  Ohvi.T.  chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing,  and  others  I 
have  not  time  to  name.  With  the  setting  up 
of  the  Health  and  Medical  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  there  was  born  the 
subcommittee  on  nursing,  whose  executive 
secretary.  Alma  Haupt.  was  loaned  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Association.  Out  of  the 
activities  of  these  committees  and  others  as- 
sociated with  them  there  came  a  program  in 
1341  under  the  Public  Health  Department 
that  heiped  schools  to  expand  and  made 
available  some  subsidy  for  students,  some 
of  whom  were  graduate  nurses  taking  re- 
fresher and  special  courses  such  as  mid- 
wifery. 

Question.  Didn't  you  have  a  hand  In  that 
somewhere,  Mrs.  Bolton? 

Answer.  Only  a  tiny  one.  Miss  Mason. 
though  it  was  an  exciting  one  to  me.  It 
was  no  more  than  a  three-word  amendment 
in  an  appropriation  bill  In  the  summer  of 
1941— just  inserting  "and  student  nurses"  In 
a  section  that  provided  help  for  the  graduate 
nurses.  But  if  the  program  so  begtm  and 
enlarged  in  1942  had  not  been,  it  might  well 
have  been  impossible  to  have  secured  from 
Congress  the  wonderful  support  given  to  the 
new  program. 

Of  course,  the  money  made  available  for 
this  trial  program  has  not  been  the  de- 
ciding factor.  If  the  work  done  under  the 
Surgeon  General  for  Public  Health,  Dr.  Par- 
ran,  by  Miss  Pearl  Mclver  and  her  competent 
s'.aSr  had  been  anything  less  than  it  has 
been,  the  Bolton  bill  would  most  surely  hava 
had  very  hard  sledding. 

Question.  Did  you  actually  write  the  bill. 
Mrs.  Bolton? 

Answer.  Oh,  no,  Miss  Mason,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, the  program  contained  In  this  bill 
Is  the  result  of  some  2  or  3  years  of  conferences 
of  the  representatives  of  all  the  groups  with 
responsibility  for  the  nursing  of  our  forces 
and  our  civilians.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Veterans  Bureau,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  American  Nurses  Association  and  Its 
War  Council,  the  League  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion too— indeed  all  branches  of  nursing  have 
sat  in,  as  have  the  doctors  and  the  hospitals 
and  a  few  educators.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  Invited  to  these  meetings,  per- 
haps   to    represent    the    laity— the    public. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  all  a  real  sense 
of  the  earnestness  of  ptirpose.  Indeed  the  de- 
termination to  do  the  Impossible  that  was 
always  present.  It  very  naturally  gravitated 
to  Dr.  Par  ran  s  department  to  draft  the  bill 
Itself  and  to  prepare  the  substantiating  evi- 
dence. Coming  under  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  naturally  its  officials  checked  it  with 
great  care  and  carried  some  of  the  respon- 
slbUlty  of  obtaining  the  Budget  O.  K.  so  neces- 
sary for  the  passage  of  all  legislation.  Then 
when  all  that  was  done  it  came  to  me  for 
sponsorship  in  the  House,  where,  thanks  to 
the  sympathetic  attitude  of  Mr.  BtTLwiNKLi 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  members  of  both  his  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  the  bill  was  given 
Immediate  hearing,  voted  out  and  passed  by 
unanimous  consent  In  record  time. 

In  the  Senate  It  was  sponsored  by  Senator 
Bailet  and  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  en  Education',  shep- 
herded it  through  with  almost  equal  speed 
To  me  It  Is  such  a  fine  demonstration  that 
the  Congress  can  and  does  act  without  parti- 
sanship of  any  kind  when  human  needs  are 
Involved. 

Question.  What  are  the  main  features  of 
the  law? 

Answer.  Public  Law  74  Is  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  nurses  for  the  armed 
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force.s,  governmental  and  civilian  hospitals, 
health  agencies,  and  war  industries  thrcugh 
grants  to  institutions  providing  such  train- 
ing."  This  training  may  be  limited  to  stu- 
dent nurse  training,  post-graduate,  or  re- 
fresher nursing  courses. 

The  law  sets  up  the  United  States  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps — I  like  the  sound  of  that.  In 
the  corps  there  are  three  ranks:  Precadct, 
Junior  cadet,  and  senior  cadet.  Street  uni- 
forms will  be  supplied.  I  have  just  seen 
artist  sketches  of  these  unlfoim.'^  and  I  want 
to  say  here  and  now  that  they  are  just  tops! 

In  addition  tr  uniforms,  the  student  re- 
ceives through  her  school  her  tuition  and 
fees  for  the  courses  of  study  and  tnuning, 
maintenance,  uniform,  and  insignia  (and  I 
can  assure  you  that  is  tops  too)  with  a 
small  st'.m  called  a  stipend,  which  is  really 
a  bit  (  »■  spending  money"wh;ch  I  dare  say 
will  cover  beauty  shcps  and  such  very 
handiiy. 

Graduate  nurses  also  are  Included  in  these 
items,  as  determined  upon  by  the  reeula- 
tlons  of  the  Surgeon  General.  To  partic- 
ipate in  this  procram  you,  whoever  you  are, 
agree  that  ycu  "will  be  available  for  military 
or  other  Federal  Government  or  essential 
services  fo-  th"  duration  of  the  present  war." 

Question.  What  happens  to  the  girls  who 
are  still  in  training  when  the  war  is  over? 

Answer.  All  students  who  have  been  in 
school  90  days  have  the  privilege  of  finishing 
their  course.  Nothing  less  would  have  been 
Justifiable. 

The  program  will  be  carried  out  as  a  major 
division  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  known 
as  the  Nurse  Education  Division,  Office  cf  the 
Surgeon  General,  Bethesda.  Md.  Miss  Petry, 
dean  of  the  Cornell  School  of  Nursing  on 
leave  of  absence,  is  in  charge.  Tlie  advisory 
committee  has  met  and  passed  upon  the 
regulations  and  has  been  assured  by  Dr. 
Parran  that  he  will  not  go  forward  without 
the  sanction  of  this  committee. 

Question.  You  are  enthusiastic  over  nurs- 
ing as  a  service  career  for  young  women, 
aren't  you,  Mrs.  Bolton? 

Answer.  How  could  anyone  fall  to  be!  It 
otfers  so  much,  not  Just  for  the  duration, 
but  for  a  li retime! 

Yes,  I  say  again,  nursing  is  the  No.  1  serv- 
ice for  women.  To  begin  with,  the  lives  of 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
boys  arc  going  to  depend  upon  skilled  nurs- 
in;T  care.  This  care  has  to  be  given  in  field 
hu.si)itals.  in  amublances,  and  planes  en  route 
to  evacuation  hospitals,  in  tran.sport  planes 
and  .ships  and  in  the  many  hospitals  here 
In  America.  Even  after  the  guns  are  silenced 
many  of  these  men  of  ours  arc  going  to 
need'  that  same  skilled  care  and  the  equally 
important  understanding  heart  to  meet  the 
ye.rs  that  lie  before  them.  There  will  not 
be  an  end  to  nursing  work.  And  has  It  not 
alv.xys  been  women's  work  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  the  world?  Is  there  any  training 
so  adequate  as  nursing  training  to  muke 
ready  for  the  long  and  arduous  and  heart- 
breaking task  that  will  face  us  as  ia  part  of 
an  exhausted  and  devastated  world? 

Can  you  imagine  any  field  that  will  need 
more  dramatically  skilled  hands,  trained 
mines,  disciplined  and  understanding  hearts 
thr.u  the  field  we  call  public  health?  That 
means  all  the  people,  old  and  ycung,  without 
re7ard  to  econom.ic  status  or  to  race  or  creed. 

If  I  could  do  so  I  would  like  to  go  into 
every  girls'  school  in  America  and  say  to 
thorn:  Girls,  life  lies  before  you,  life  needs 
you,  needs  the  best  that  is  in  you.  You  face 
a  world  that  will  challenge  the  essential  mag- 
nificance  of  your  womanhood.  Suffering  and 
agony  increases  on  every  hand.  Anguish  of 
body,  mind,  and  soul  follows  in  the  wake  of 
the  world's  war. 

First  upon  your  list  of  opportunities  to  ful- 
fil! your  own  need  for  deep  experience  In  the 
great  adventure  of  hving  is  the  profession  of 


nursing,  developed  by  women  down  the  long 
halls  of  time.  Look  well  into  your  hearts, 
examine  well  your  Inmost  desire  for  fullness 
of  living  before  you  pass  it  by  for  some  mere 
seemingly  wcrtli-whiie  vocation. 

In  the  world  that  lies  ahead  no  one  will 
live  in  Idleness.  The  unimaginable  needs 
of  all  the  people  of  earth  will  demand  the 
constructive  eUort  of  each  one.  Nursing  offers 
the  discipline,  the  training,  the  rich  experi- 
ence of  renewing  life  in  re-creating  the  desire 
lor  constructive  living.  Nursing,  as  no  other 
training  that  I  know,  prepares  ycu  to  meet 
the  shock  of  the  devastation  man  has  wrought 
in  God's  world  and  fi'ts  you  to  take  your  part, 
your  wom.an's  part,  of  re-creation  in  the 
world  that  we  must  build  upon  the  aslies  of 
that  which  has  been  destroyed. 

To  all  nurses  even'where  I  would  say:  The 
people  of  America  have  no  words  with  which 
to  express  their  appreciation  of  your  cour- 
age, your  steadfastness,  your  faith.  Where- 
ever  you  serve,  with  the  forces  or  on  the  home 
front  that  needs  you  so  sorely  too,  know  that 
our  grateful  hearts  are  with  you.  And  may 
the  Infinite  and  Eternal  God  constantly  re- 
charge you  with  His  energy.  His  gentleness. 
His  fortitude,  and  His  divine  love,  that  you 
may  be  upheld  and  strengthened  iu  the  work 
you  have  chosen  to  do.  And  may  He  give 
us  all  courage  to  uphold  decency  and  honor 
and  truth  until  In  His  own  time  we  come 
again  to  Peace. 


Ploesef  Plan  for  Solying  the  Critical  Meat 
Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOLTII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  July  5.  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  last  Sat- 
urday. July  3.  I  proposed  an  over-all 
meat  program  to  various  Federal  officials 
charged  with  responsibility  of  food  pro- 
duction, di.'^tribution,  and  price.  My  let- 
ter to  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Director,  Office 
of  Economic  Stabilization;  Prentiss  M. 
Brown,  Administrator  Office  of  Price 
Administration;  and  Hon.  Marvin  Jones, 
Director.  War  Food  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Agriculiure,  Wa.shinpton, 
D.  C.  follows: 

July  3.  1913. 

Tl^e  alarming  and  chaotic  situation  in  the 
meat  industry  calls  for  early  action,  the  es- 
tabM-shment  cf  an  over-all  program,  which 
Will  be  an  incentive  for  production  of  meat 
and  the  proper  movement  of  meat  products 
through  the  market  to  the  various  con- 
sumers. 

I  have  given  many  months  of  study  to  this 
prcblem  as  a  part  cf  my  duties  with  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  am.  accordingly,  pro- 
posing what  1  believe  to  be  a  workable  plan 
In  the  light  of  Executive  orders  now  ln_ 
effect  and  In  the  hope  that  the  10-percent' 
roll-back  on  meat  prices  can  be  held; 

GENER.\L    PURPOSE   STATEMENT 

To  propose  a  workable  plan  which  will: 

(1)  Bring  meats  and  poultry  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer  in  adequate  amount  to 
properly  feed  all  our  people. 

(2)  Provide  ample  supply  for  war  needs, 

(3)  Increase  production  of  meats  and 
poultry. 


(4)  Function  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Price  Control  Act. 

(5)  Bring  to  the  consxmiing  public  ade- 
quate supply  at  a  fair  price. 

(6)  Eliminate  the  black  market. 

(7)  Protect  the  health  of  tlie  Nation. 

(8)  Provide  an  adequate  program  to  supply 
post-war  needs. 

(9)  Preserve  the  small  business  units  In 
the  meat  and  poultry  industry,  and  encour- 
age them  to  greater  production. 

(10)  Expedite  the  war  effort. 

RECOMMENDED  PKOCRAM 

1.  Revision  of  War  Meat  Board,  as  follows: 

(a)  Creation  of  Industry  Section  of  1&— 
Beef,  Pork.  Lamb,  and  Veal. 

Two  cattle  raisers. 

Two  cattle  feeders. 

Two  sheep  raisers. 

Two  hog  raisers. 

Two  slaughterers  one.  Independent;  one 
larae  packer. 

One  wholesaler,  nonslaughtering  indepen- 
ent. 

One  nonslaughtering  processor. 

Two  retailers:  One  independent;  one  chain. 

One   director.  Government. 

(b)  Creation  of  industry  section  for  poul- 
try 

One  western  producer. 

One  eastern  producer. 

One  western  processor. 

O  .e  eastern  processor. 

One  live  poultry  receiver. 

One  live  poultry  shipper. 

Two  dressed  poultry  wholesalers. 

Two  retailers. 

One  director — Government, 

Committees  to  work  directly  under  the 
direction  of  the  Honorable  Fred  'Vinson.  Di- 
rector of  Economic  Stabilizjition,  in  order  to 
coordinate  program  and  function  with  both 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  the  Office 
of  War  Food  Administration. 

2.  Establishment  of  retail  ceiling  on  all 
grades  of  dressed  beef,  except  Government 
grade  AA.  Ceiling  on  all  other  grades  of  beef, 
lamb,  veal,  pork,  and  poultry  to  be  that  now 
established  by  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
which  is  the  rolled-back  level. 

It  is  believed  that  all  steps  of  processing 
and  distribution  can  live  under  this  level  if 
proper  safeguards  and  ceilings  and  quota* 
are  established  at  the  various  levels  from 
producer  to  retailer. 

3.  Establish  wholesale  ceiling  which  allows 
a  reasonable  profit  mark-up  for  retailer. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  retailer  la 
much  better  protected  if  operating  at  a  rea- 
sonable minimum  profit  with  ample  supply 
than  at  any  wide  margin  without  supply. 
Ample  supply  and  accordingly  larger  volume 
has  a  df  finite  bearing  on  operating  cost  at  the 
retril  level.  The  same  is  true  of  all  other 
levels. 

Tlie  plight  cf  the  retailer  is  the  same  today 
as  the  plight  of  the  consumer — extreme 
shortage  of  supply.  The  problem  of  supply 
is.  therefore,  pnmarj'. 

The  history  of  the  meat  Industry  shows 
conclusively  that  the  independent  retailer 
hi'S  depended  on  the  independent  nonslaugh- 
tering wholesalers  and  processors  as  his  chief 
source  of  supply.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  Insure  the  proper  allocation  of  dressed 
meat  and  poultry  products  from  the  slaugh- 
terer to  the  wholesaler  and  the  processor. 

Failure  to  allocate  the  available  civilian 
supply  through  these  normal  channels  of  dis- 
tribution has  caused  maldistribution,  black 
markets,  and  extreme  shortage. 

The  wholesalers'  profit  mark-up  can  be 
fixed  at  I'j  cents  per  pound  with  no  d's- 
counts  either  from  the  slaughterer  or  to  the 
retailers. 

4.  Establish  a  slaughterers'  selling  price 
which  Is  based  on  the  cost  of  Uva  animals 
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and  poultry  plus  opermtlng  cost  and  ihrlnk- 
•gefl  wltb  allomnce  for  minimum  profit. 

These  opentlng  costs  and  stulxikagM  axe 
known  factort.  It.  therefore,  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  OfBce  of  Price  Administration 
axMl  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  eetab- 
Uab  live  animal  prices  in  order  to  make  this 
cost  a  known  factor.  For  example,  slaugh- 
tercrlng  coats  on  beef  are  sufficiently  con- 
stant so  as  to  permit  profitable  operation  at 
the  margin  of  one -half  cent  per  pound  on 
dressed-beef  carcasses. 

Much  of  our  present  difficulties  in  the 
pricing  of  dresesd  meat  could  be  alleviated 
by  proper  pricing  of  offal  products,  as  for 
euunple,  hides  and  tallow.  These  bjrprod- 
ucta  are  now  price-fixed  by  Office  of  Price 
Administration  at  a  level  so  low  that  con- 
sumer costs  of  dressed  meat  are  bearing  the 
burden  of  this  squeeze  Release  of  this 
squeess  will  permit  a  substantial  release 
of  the  squeeze  which  holds  back  the  pro- 
duction of  dressed  meats.  The  result  has 
been  shortage  of  dressed  meats,  shortages  of 
fats  and  oil,  and  shortage  of  leather  prod- 
ucts, black  market,  and  excesisrely  high  prices 
on  meats  to  consumer. 

Strict  enforcement  on  slaughter  licensing. 

6.  A  feeders'  selling  price  celling  should  be 
placed  on  all  but  cattle  which  will  grade  AA 
when  dressed.  Likewise,  the  feeder  must  be 
protected  by  placing  a  celling  price  on  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle  and  beef  calves. 

Th«  cattle  feeder  must  be  permitted  a 
proper  margin  for  the  feeding  of  heavier 
and  better  beef  cattle.  Grain  and  mUcel- 
laneous  feed  cost  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
tneoursge  a  production  of  a  greater  pound- 
age of  meats  and  fats  In  each  animal  placed 
on  feed. 

Present  loss  of  Uve-becf  weight  apprcxl- 
mates  aoo  pounds  per  head  of  cattle.  This 
total  loss  annually  approximates  over  2,000,- 
000.000  pounds. 

AA  grade  of  dressed  beef  in  accordance 
with  United  SUtes  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture figures  normally  only  amounts  to  5  per- 
cent of  production,  and  therefore,  can  well 
be  excluded  from  basic  celling  price  fixing. 
R  is  a  premium  grade  and  should  be  so 
treated  as  to  Increase  Incentive  for  produc- 
tlOD>ot  heavier  and  better  cattle. 

6.  Producers  and  feeders  of  cattle  should 
be  protected  In  their  feed  costs. 

This  Includes  com  and  miscellaneous  feeds 
required  In  production  of  beef,  in  this  way 
squeezes  can  be  avoided  and  Increased  pro- 
duction and  movement  can  be  obtained  for 
the  protection  of  the  cattle  raisers  and  feed- 
ers. These  groups  are  the  keys  to  our  meat 
production  and  distribution.  Producers  and 
feeders  must  be  protected  on  their  feed  costs 
by  the  Government.  Any  deficiency  in  the 
proportlonment  of  the  over-all  price  range 
from  producer  to  consumer  may  be  aided 
•t  this  point  by  incentive  Government  as- 
sistance. 

SUMICJITION 

The  plan  outlined  above  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  lamb,  veal,  pork,  and  poultry 
when  the  peculiarities  of  their  production 
are  analyzed  similarly.  Beef  Is  the  No.  1 
problem  of  maldistribution  and  consimier 
ahortage.  There  is  not  a  ahortage  of  live 
cattle.  Lacking  proper  conaximption  and  dis- 
trlbutton  a  critical  ahortage  may  easily  de- 
velop. The  entire  beef  problem  can  qiiickly 
be  solved  by  (s)  proper  adjustment  of  by- 
prodiKt  prices,  (b)  protection  of  feed  costs, 
and  (c)  proper  proportlonment  of  the  retail 
price. 

Respectfully  submitted  and  recommended. 
WALTxa  C.  PLonn, 
Member  of  Congret*. 

Identical  letter  sent  to  Hon.  Pted  1£.  Vin- 
son and  Judge  Marrln  Jones. 


The  Bennetts  of  Missoori 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  HfDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  were  here  during  the  Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress  recall  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  late  Honorable  Phil  A.  Bennett  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
souri, to  maintain  our  republican  form 
of  government.  He  was  a  man  of  vision. 
foresaw  the  evils  seeking  to  destroy  us 
today,  and  literally  gave  his  very  life 
in  an  effort  to  preserve  for  future  gen- 
erations the  life,  liberty,  and  happiness 
he  had  enjoyed. 

Yes,  Phil  Bennett  gave  the  best  that 
was  in  him  in  representing  the  people  of 
his  district.  He  was  one  of  the  hardest 
working,  most  sincere,  conscientious 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  we,  who  had  admirincly 
watched  his  work,  considered  his  loss  a 
great  one.  When  we  were  informed  that 
his  son,  Marion  T.  Bennktt,  had  been 
elected  to  succeed  him,  we  wondered  to 
what  extent  he  would  be  able  to  fill  the 
place  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  his  very  able 
father. 

Barely  6  months  have  pas.scd.  and  it  is 
already  evident  that  Marion  is  a  "chip 
off  the  old  block,"  that  he  is  not  only  an 
able  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  Missouri  District,  but  that  he  is  a 
fighter  and  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
the  principles  so  ardently  supported  by 
his  father. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
as  I  am  sure  it  does  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  see  Marion  step  into  and  fill 
the  shoes  so  ably  filled  by  his  father. 

Missouri,  you  should  be  proud  of  him! 


*'Let  Freedom  Ring" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1943 

Mr.    BISHOP.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Daily  Independent.  Murphy sboro.  m.. 
.of  July  3,  1943: 

"let   nUXDOM    RING" 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  Is  the  right  of 


the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  tt  and  to 
Institute  new  government  laying  Its  founda- 
tion on  such  principles  and  organizing  Its 
powers  In  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness."—  (From  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ) 

One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  ago. 
In  downtown  Philadelphia,  a  little  band  of 
fearful  but  courageous  men  proclaimed  to 
the  world  certain  human  prlciples  which, 
from  that  day  to  this,  have  been  the  lodestar 
for  this  Nation. 

Nothing  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  really  new  except  Its  compilation  in 
a  single  document  In  words  that  rang  with 
sincerity  and  purpose.  It  is,  as  many  have 
said,  a  document  of  glittering  generalities, 
and  yet  It  has  provided  inspiration  for  all  the 
peoples  who  from  that  day  to  -nis  have 
sought  to  struggle  toward  genuine,  working 
democracy 

Of  all  the  pungent  phraseology  In  that 
Declaration,  probably  none  expresses  either 
the  spirit  of  America  or  the  goal  toward  which 
we  now  are  fighting  so  well  as  one  short 
clause: 

"Governments  derive  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed." 

It  is  all  very  well  for  ideologists  and  evan- 
gelists and  zealots  to  dream  of  how  we  might 
make  the  whole  world  over  Into  our  own 
Image,  but  the  great  mass  of  our  people  have 
In  mind  Just  two  things  they  want  to  see  come 
out  of  victory. 

First.  That  this  Nation  Itself  shall  main- 
tain a  government  that  derives  Its  powers 
exclusively  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 

Seccnd.  Tliat  the  rest  of  the  world  shall  be 
guaranteed  the  opportunity  to  establish  gov- 
ernments that  derive  their  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

EVer>thlng  else  is  secondary.  Everj-thing 
el.se  flows  from  this  one  thing. 

If.  in  tlie  course  of  generations,  we  can 
assure  that  the  governments  of  the  world 
shall  all  derive  their  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  everything  else  will  follow 
automatically. 

For  all  people,  everywhere,  want  the  same 
things  that  we  do — freedom,  prosperity, 
peace. 

Never  since  that  Declaration  was  signed,  167 
years  ago,  has  this  Nation  been  In  greater 
peril  of  losing  a  government  "deriving  its 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Today  a  eha.stly,  unconstitutional,  oppres- 
sive -'•.ystcm  of  government  by  directives  in- 
."^tead  of  government  by  law.  has  grown  up 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  foul  and  rank 
growth  and  it  th  eatens  the  very  existence  of 
the  Republic  It  is  a  cancer  eating  at  the 
heart  cf  the  Nation.  If  it  is  not  cut  out  it 
will  destroy  our  right  to  life,  and  to  liberty, 
and  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  When  gov- 
ernment becomes  master  instead  of  servant 
human  r:ghts  die.  And  when  governments 
govern  by  orders  and  directives  instead  of 
by  written  laws  they  have  advanced  far  upon 
the  road  to  becoming  masters. 

We  need  a  new  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1943.  It  is  not  one  v:hlt  less  Im- 
portant than  winning  the  war. 


Compulsory  Savings  Tax 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  PRICE.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
weeks  we  have  heard  Congress  criticized 
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for  not  attempting  to  take  some  action 
or  propose  some  program  in  lieu  of  subsi- 
dies, incentive  paymente,  and  roll-backs 
that  have  been  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration. We  have  been  accused  of 
fighting  all-  these  measures  without  offer- 
ing any  substitute. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  that,  in  my 
estimation,  will  at  least  be  a  proposal  to 
remedy  the  situation  that  we  now  find 
confronting  us.  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  that — 

First.  Increased  revenue  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Second.  And  it  must  be  had  in  one  of 
three  ways: 

a.  Increased  rates  of  income  tax. 

b.  Sales  tax. 

c.  Compulsory  savings  tax. 

Third.  Compulsory  savings  tax  may 
make  either  of  tlie  other  two  unneces- 
sary. 

Fourth.  The  chances  are  that  volun- 
tary purchases  of  stamps  and  bonds  will 
Xall  off  considerably  when  withholdmg 
tax  plan  goes  into  effect. 

Fifth.  Experts  tell  us  there  is  too  much 
money  in  circulation  for  the  amount  of 
goods  available. 

Sixth.  They  also  tell  us  the  majority 
of  previous  bond  purchases  have  been 
made  by  our  banks  and  that  this  did  not 
drain  off  an  appreciable  amount  of  this 
surplus  money. 

Seventh.  I  believe  this  compulsory 
savings  tax  would  drain  off  this  surplus 
money  and  thus  serve  a  twofold  purpose; 
first,  of  providing  the  money  necessary, 
and,  second,  help  prevent  Inflation  by  re- 
ducing the  purchasing  power  of  our  peo- 
ple at  this  critical  time. 

Eighth.  If  the  people  realize  the  fact 
that  we  are  gomg  to  be  compelled  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  naturally  they  will 
prefer  a  savings  tax. 

Ninth.  My  purpose  in  introducing  this 
bill  at  this  time  is  to  give  the  Members 
of  the  House  an  opportunity  of  getting 
the  reaction  of  their  people  during  the 
recess. 


Excerpt  From  "Men  in  Motion*' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

OF  OBEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July,  6,  1943 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  book  entitled  "Men  in  Motion"  by 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  there  appears  a  clear 
statement  of  some  of  the  present  social 
and  political  trends.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
an  excerpt  from  the  above-mentioned 
book,  as  follows: 

When  governments  go  bad  In  a  large  area 
anything  can  happend,  for  the  mechanistic 
sphere,  with  all  its  mass  action,  communi- 
cates Its  political  venoms. 

This  is  why,  since  the  mass  forces  took  hold 
and  the  mechanise  sphere  began  to  roam, 
occasions   of   economic   and   political   crises 
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have  multiplied,  and  this  U  why  there  have 
been  fewer  crises  affecting  only  one  country- 
confined  to  a  single  nation. 
The  mass  forces  have  presented  mankind. 

therefore,   with   a  new   kind   of   crisis the 

long-dlEtance  crisis  in  government  ideas— 
which  advances  and  spreads  In  the  saturating 
way  that  a  tide  Alls  all  crannies  of  a  cave. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  amazing  similarity 
of  political  movements  all  over  the  world, 
all  In  a  direction  away  from  self-faith  and 
toward  fascism,  communism,  or  collectivism, 
and  each  in  the  hands  of  men  who  ride  the 
forces  of  discontent  In  the  way  most  prac- 
tical for  their  special  locality. 

Tlicrefore  the  brew  of  bad  government  has 
blended  between  nations,  boiling  to  higher 
and  higher  levels  as  one  moral  value  after 
another  has  been  sacriflced  to  meet  a  gen- 
eral p.^ttern  of  financial,  social,  and  political 
expediency.  And  the  tragedy  of  the  world 
Is  that  cur  own  country,  which  should  have 
repudiated  this  process  with  every  act  and 
every  deed  of  Its  national  life,  took  lU  place 
In  the  pattern  along  with  the  rest. 

Instead  of  dedicating  ovir  Nation  to  ar- 
resting the  swing  away  from  self-faith,  our 
New  Deal  leaders  actually  accelerated  It. 

Communism  is  the  red.  Fascism  Is  the 
black.  We  are  shepherded  Into  a  blending. 
We  are  both  reddish  and  blackish.  We  are 
a  brown.  For  the  fundamentals  of  the  gov- 
ernment Idea  brought  forward  In  our  coun- 
try were  already  prepared  In  a  combination 
of  the  polyglot  doctrines  of  Europe.  Our 
Government  became  Europeanized. 

In  the  name  of  a  strong  personality,  Amer- 
ican collectivlsts  practiced  In  wider  and  wider 
measures  a  strange  mixture  of  sheer  oppor- 
tunism, emotional  economics,  and  reckless 
adventure,  along  with  a  hard-headed  political 
program  of  making  the  labor  unions  and 
farmers  of  our  Nation  so  dependent  on  spe- 
cial favors  from  them  that  they  could  control 
the  votes  of  these  two  groups  and  thus  main- 
tain themselves  In  jwwer  Indefinitely. 

In  this,  they  perform  a  profound  disservice. 
For  one  of  the  political  venoms  communi- 
cated from  abroad  Is  that  even  America  now 
wonders  whether  democracy  will  work.  We 
are  losing  faith  In  our  own  system  at  home 
while  we  battle  the  system  of  our  mortal 
enemy  abroad. 

The  depression  Itself  was  not  a  direct  re- 
flection on  the  American  principle  of  self- 
faith  and  the  fundamentals  of  American 
Government. 

In  the  worst  months  of  the  depression  It 
seemed  obvious  that  the  closer  we  stuck  to 
the  fundamental  truths — economic,  political, 
and  social — the  quicker  and  more  certain  our 
recovery  would  be.  The  real  danger  was 
that  we  would  lose  our  beads  and  go  off  on 
some  tangent  when  our  basic  problem  was  to 
keep  our  heads  and  undo  our  mistakes  one 
by  one. 

As  with  all,  things  were  very  difficult  for 
me  during  these  years.  I  had  to  meet  my 
problems  the  same  way  that  all  others  bad 
to  meet  tbelra — by  working  harder  than  ever 
before,  by  developing  new  products  In  the 
paper  company  I  ultimately  founded,  and  by 
protecting  my  savings  as  best  I  could. 

Two  Douglas  airplanes  had  flown  around 
the  world — the  first  aircraft  of  any  nation  to 
clrciminavlgate  the  globe.  They  carried 
United  States  Army  Air  Service  flyers.  I  was 
c^vlnced  that  these  ships  were  the  best 
planes  In  the  world,  and  I  had  bought  a  third 
interest  In  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co..  at  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.  I  had  all  confidence  In  this 
compumy,  and  It  turned  out  to  be  Justified, 
but  I  had  to  sweat  through  It.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  do. 

I  seldom  left  my  office,  and  It  did  not  seem 
possible  to  keep  up  with  one  disaster  after 
another.  Sometimes  I  didn't  know  whether 
I  was  coming  or  going,  and  I  could  see  my- 
■elf  and  my  friends  age  In  front  of  my  very 


eyes.    We  were  all  up  against  It.  and  we  wer* 
all  up  against  It  together. 

Otto  8chnertng"s  Immense  confectionery 
company  In  Chicago  went  Into  the  hands  of 
a  credlton'  conunlttee,  owing  me  nearly  all 
the  money  I  had  In  the  world.  But  every 
man  who  ever  knew  Otto  Schnerlng  trusted 
him.    I  had  known  him  all  my  life. 

"Harry,"  he  said,  "we  can't  collect  the  ac- 
counts due  from  otir  customers  now.  W* 
can't  pay  your  bills  now.  I  know  what  thU 
means  to  you,  and  I  wont  let  you  down.  If 
everybody  wUl  wait  and  Is  wUllng  to  help,  I 
can  see  this  awful  time  through."  His  whole 
life  centered  on  this  task.  His  courage  never 
faltered,  and  his  word  never  weakened.  He 
fought  like  a  tiger  to  keep  his  business — and 
his  honor.  He  did  both.  He  paid  every  cent 
he  owed.  And  through  his  self -faith  and  In- 
tegrity his  company  retained  Its  place  as  th« 
largest  candy  manufacturer  In  the  industry. 

In  all  these  trials  and  bewilderments  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  the  depression 
was  proof  that  our  Nation  was  weak  and  that 
free  enterprise  had  failed  In  America.  He 
knew  that  neither  of  these  contentions  wa» 
true.  He  did  not  think  that  any  American 
had  the  right  to  lose  confidence  In  himself 
or  his  country  at  a  time  like  this,  and.  of 
course,  his  common  sense  rebelled  at  the 
assumption  that  we  had  become  the  greatest 
nation  In  the  world  by  doing  everything 
wrong. 

I  felt  the  same  Innate  protest  against  the 
suggestion  that  we  had  reached  our  peak; 
that  henceforth  we  could  not  have  a  national 
life  of  our  own  but  must  instead  adjust  our- 
selves to  the  qualities  of  a  governmentallied 
civilization.  I  thought  this  a  cynical  and 
mischievous  contention  and  I  resented  It  aa 
un-American. 

I  felt  It  Just  as  untrue  to  believe  that  the 
depression  had  sUblllzed  us  at  a  low  level 
as  It  had  been  to  believe  that  the  Cooltdge 
prosperity  had  stablllaed  us  at  a  high  level, 
and.  In  any  case,  by  the  stimmer  of  1932  It 
was  clear  to  anyone  who  traveled  around  our 
country  that  we  were  on  our  way  up.  The 
real  bet  for  the  futiu-e  of  our  Nation  and  the 
future  of  the  world  was  that  we  make  the 
grade  soberly.  The  Europeanlxed  new  deal- 
ers, however,  were  sure  to  repudiate  their 
promises,  always  and  at  any  time,  and  scrap 
the  good  things  with  the  bad  In  the  process 
of  their  collectivism. 

All  my  life  I  had  been  steeped  In  the  cause 
of  llberahsm.  And  for  a  number  of  years  I 
had  been  urging  certain  economic  modifica- 
tions In  American  and  British  technical  perl< 
odlcals.  About  this  time  I  was  Invited  to 
lecture  before  the  economics  and  political 
science  departments  of  a  large  New  York 
university.  In  a  question  period  aftcrwarxl 
a  student  remarked:  "I  dlsaigree  with  nearly 
everything  you  have  said,  sir;  but.  you  see, 
I'm  a  liberal." 

The  term  "liberal"  had  grown  so  out  of 
hand  that  an  honest  use  of  It  was  Impossible. 
I  stopped  saying  I  was  a  liberal.  I  have  re- 
frained ever  since  from  saying  I  am  a  liberal. 
I  answer  that  I  am  an  American  and  let  It 
go  at  that. 

CoUectlvlsU  stole  the  liberal  label  and 
falsified  the  concept. 

It  Is  typical  of  collectlTlsm  that  tt  calls 
Itself  liberal  when  it  Is.  In  fact,  reactionary. 
It  Is  reactionary  because  It  turns  bsck  the 
course  of  man's  advance  to  the  liberal  social 
order  which  tt  seeks  to  overthrow.  Its  ene- 
mies are  Chatham  and  Burke.  Fox  and  Pitt, 
Palmerston  and  Cobden,  Bright  and  Glad- 
stone, and.  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin,  Jefferson,  ICsdlson, 
Clay,  Webster,  Lincoln.  Where  in  all  history 
can  be  found  a  group  of  names  like  these, 
and  in  what  teachings  hare  there  been  more 
frultftil  Influences  In  the  thoughts  and  In- 
stitutions <a  mankind? 
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iQstecd.  there  had  be«n  varioua  soru  of  \ 
Incompeienu.  like  Karl  Mhtx.  preaching  the 
doctrine  ot  reactlonAry  radicalism  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  a  hundred  years.  But  they  were 
not  listened  to  until  the  sudden  growth  and 
dutortlon  of  the  mechanlfltlc  network,  when 
new  industrial,  social,  and  economic  problema 
began  to  face  u-s  with  such  force  and  In  such 
•  bewildering;  manner  that,  separated  from 
vhe  good  eaiih.  we  hesitated  to  act  in  terms 
of  what  had.  s;nce  the  early  Immigrations  to 
America,  been  the  fundamental,  underlying 
convictions  of  free  people. 

The  great  maM  beliefs  In  a  society  of  indi- 
viduals, centering  around  JeRersonlan  con- 
cepts of  individualism,  inalienable  rights, 
natural  prerogatives,  freedom  of  contract. 
knd  similar  conceptions,  were  appropriate  to 
the  task  of  instilling  personal  attitudes  and 
habits  favorable  to  Individual  life.  It  was 
only  when  the  distortions  within  the  mech- 
anistic network  diluted  the  power  of  these 
beliefs  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  discour- 
aged Americans  that  the  coUectlvlsts  had 
their  chance.  History  will  never  forgive  them 
for  having  used  their  opportunity  for  experi- 
ments which  led  to  weakness  and  cleverness 
when  mankind  all  over  the  world  had  so 
much  at  stake  In  an  American  example  of 
■obrlety.  sUblUty.  and  integrity. 

Surely,  If  our  new  dealers  were  honest  and 
had  no  special  involvement*  of  their  own, 
they  would  agree  that  It  is  moral  principles, 
•nd  moral  principles  alone,  by  which  any 
Individual's  accomplishments  should  be  lim- 
ited. But  they  are  herd  minded,  and  they 
do  have  the  special  Interest  of  converting  our 
country  to  state  collectivism. 

The  aUte  U  both  useful  and  dangerous. 
But  the  fundamental  lie  of  state  collectivism 
Is  that  it  professes  to  be  the  sum  of  the 
■tate's  citizens.  It  is  really  only  the  instru- 
ment of  a  few. 

But  our  situation  la  temporary. 

The  changed  world,  with  its  problems  of 
the  mechanistic  network,  it*  lopsided  devel- 
opment. Its  faster  pace.  Its  departure  from 
old  waya,  and  the  simple  life  of  Billy  Hark- 
neas'  time,  has  never  outstripped  the  Amer- 
ican spirit. 

The  deatlny  of  our  country  is  within  our 
people.  The  things  within  us  that  make  us 
Americans  can  never  change,  please  God. 


Let  the  Chips  Fly— Cherokee  Iron  Orei 
Mutt  Be  Pnt  To  Work  Despite  Dollar- 
a- Year  Bif  Steel  EzecntiTes  in  W.  P.  B. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NAT  PAHON 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  PATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  recent 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress 
will  have  to  stand  even  though  it  has 
disturbed  certain  quarters.  In  a  faith- 
ful effort  to  represent  my  constituents 
I  have  always  pursued  a  policy  of  giving 
credit  where  it  is  due.  If  there  is  hatchet 
work  to  be  done,  then  let  the  chips  fly. 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  focus  the 
light  onto  the  outstanding  sore  spot  in 
our  retarded  war- production  program. 
Those  who  are  responsible  for  our  pres- 
ent shortage  of  steel  are  found  com- 
placent and  have  the  audacity  to  insi^re 


publicity  tables  about  miracles  to  their 
credit.  I  refer  to  the  big  steel  companies 
who  have  somehow  succeeded  in  placing 
their  high-salaried  executives  in  the 
W.  P.  B.  In  fact,  they  remain  in  con- 
trol of  every  position  of  significance. 

These  executives  are  known  as  doUar- 
a-year  men.  They  are  entrusted  with 
the  authority  of  government.  It  is  they 
who  actually  do  the  rejecting  of  appli- 
cations which  the  small-business  people 
present  for  employing  local  labor  in 
operating  furnaces  to  make  iron  and 
steel  from  native  local  iron  ores. 

"HE    WHO    PAYS    THE    PIPER       *       *        *" 

In  my  judgment  such  a  practice  is  un- 
tenable. To  so  entrust  Government  re- 
sponsibility to  persons  maintained  at  big 
salaries  paid  them  by  the  very  companies 
who  are  interested  in  stopping  these  po- 
tential but  small  competitors,  only  guar- 
antees the  big  companies  that  their  mo- 
nopoly is  not  to  be  disturbed.  What  a 
vicious  practice! 

One  need  not  have  lived  in  my  dis- 
trict to  appreciate  the  tremendous  iron- 
ore  resources  that  abound  in  the 
Cherokee  County  area;  for  though  they 
are  now  dormant,  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  in  this  community  more  than 
50  years  ago,  pig-iron  production  flour- 
ished as  an  established  industry.  In 
fact,  its  iron  and  steel  castings  by  the 
thousands  of  tons  are  found  in  service 
to  this  day  all  over  this  region.  Our 
State  capitol,  municipal  castings,  sewer 
pipes,  water  mains,  and  countless  other 
articles  of  commerce  were  cast  and  ma- 
chined with  local  labor  from  these  local 
resources.  A  well-balanced  economy 
was  then  In  the  making — when  lo  and 
behold,  its  continued  existence  was 
found  to  be  an  interference  with  the 
newly  formed  and  rapidly  growing  iron 
and  steel  monopoly.  Leave  it  to  them, 
ways  were  found  to  put  it  out  of  busi- 
ness, in  those  days  of  rugged  Individual- 
ism, where  the  most  lavishly  financed 
competitor  survived.  For  those  were 
days  when  fair  trade  practice  was  with- 
out standing.  Today  there  remains  in 
these  cose-to-the-surface  deposits  more 
than  100,000,000  tons  of  fine  iron  ore 
awaiting  the  opportunity  to  help  expe- 
dite this  war. 

A  more  fortunate  location  for  the  pro- 
duction of  good  quality  charcoal  pig  iron 
does  not  exist  in  these  United  States. 

Like  my  constituents,  we  are  struggling 
hardest  to  hasten  the  day  of  victory. 
We  are  also  mindful  of  the  problems  that 
await  the  return  of  peace.  What  sort  of 
opportunity  is  to  await  the  return  of 
those  lads.  Prom  experience  and  mem- 
ory we  know  that  we  have  both  the  mak- 
ings and  the  will  to  erect  and  maintain 
an  almost  ideal  economy  of  unlimited 
employment  opportunity.  Countless  in- 
dustries are  certain  to  locate  again  in 
this  vicinity,  once  it  is  realized  what  low- 
cost  and  high-quality  pig  iron  we  are 
capable  of  making  available  to  the  foun- 
dry and  metal  trades.  Numerous  dur- 
able-goods Industries  can  prosper  for 
centuries  on  the  native  resources  that 
abound  beneath  our  feet. 

Despite  these  overwhelming  facts,  my 
constituents'  application  to  build  a  fur- 


nace has  been  given  the  merry  run- 
around  by  the  doUar-a-year  executives. 
The  only  t  xplanation  that  holds  water  is 
the  inheriP.t  merit  in  this  proposition, 
a«<i  tJie  fact  that  monopoly  fears  com- 
petition. 


The  Wallace-Jones  Case 


EXTEN'SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  PM  of  July  6,  1943: 

THE  WALLACE-JONES  CASE 

There  are  f.n'cral  simple  clues  which  wiH 
help  the  ordinary  reader  through  the  maze  ol 
facts  hurled  by  both  sides  In  the  Wallace- 
Jones  controversy: 

1.  Jones'  reply  bolls  down  to  an  admission 
of  delay  in  building  up  stock  piles  and  to  the 
excuse  that  in  most  cases  this  was  due  to  the 
advice  of  other  Government  agencies  notably 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  and  Its 
successor,  the  War  Production  Board,  some- 
times the  State  Department. 

2.  The  difference  between  the  two  sides  is 
a  fundamental  difference  In  approach  to  the 
war  effort.  Though  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  is  also  run  largely  by  businessmen, 
the  difference  between  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  and  State  Department,  on  the 
other,  is  a  simple  one.  The  former  seems  to 
have  acted  on  the  assumption  that  ordinary 
profit  motivations  and  business-as-usual  con- 
siderations could  not  be  depended  on  to  build 
up  stock  piles  of  strategic  materials. 

3.  The  reader  will  notice  how  often  Jonee 
gives  as  an  excuse  that  he  was  only  supposed 
to  buy  up  those  quantities  left  over  after  pri- 
vate business  had  bought  what  It  wanted. 
Jones  says  it  made  no  difference  to  the  war 
effort  whether  these  materials  were  In  the 
hands  of  private  concerns  or  the  Government. 
The  difference,  however,  was  considerable — 
as  the  Truman  committee  showed  in  its  in- 
vestigation of  rubber.  Stocks  In  the  hands  of 
the  Government  were  saved  for  emergencies. 
Stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  rubber  companies 
were  used  to  stage  the  greatest  civilian  boom 
in  the  industry's  history. 


Re  Jesse  Jones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE      . 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Hon- 
orable Jesse  Jones  has  been  very  much 
in  the  news  lately.  One  of  the  great 
domestic  newspapers  of  America  is  the 
St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch.  In  its  editions 
of  June  30  appeared  an  editorial  which 
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!s  self-explanatory.   I  believe  its  reprint- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record  would 
be  helpfiil  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
country. 
Here  it  Is: 

JE.SSE  JONES  SHOULD  BE  FIBED 

Vice  President  Wallace  Is  not  a  tempera- 
mental sort  of  person.  He  is  studious,  even- 
tempered,  and  fits  of  Indignation  are  foreign 
to  his  nature.  But  the  statement  Mr.  Wallace 
made  yesterday  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  on  the  subject  of  the 
obstructionist  tactics  pursued  by  Jesse  Jones 
In  his  dealings  with  the  Beard  of  Economic 
Warfare,  was  that  of  a  patient  man  goaded 
beyond  his  endurance  and  now  filled  with 
flaming  wrath. 

The  statement  was  more,  however,  than  a 
denunciation  of  prolonged  harassments  of  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  by  Jones,  of  his 
indulgence  in  "hamstringing  bureaucracy  and 
back-door  complaining."  of  his  "timid,  busi- 
ness-£B -usual  procedures,"  of  his  "dismal 
failure"  In  building  up  stock  piles  of  strategic 
materials. 

Mr.  Wallacs  documented  every  charge  with 
facts  and  figures.  He  told  In  detail  how  war 
agencies  hid  called  for  the  purchase  of  so 
many  tons  of  certain  vital  materials,  and  how 
the  Reconstriicticn  Finance  Corporation  eith- 
er failed  to  fill  the  orders  or  obtained  only  a 
small  fraction  of  what  was  needed. 

When  the  Vice  President  of  the  tJnlted 
States  publicly  assails  a  Cabinet  member,  a 
fellow-adviser  of  the  President,  it  Is  an  In- 
dication of  how  deep  the  rift  within  the  ad- 
ministration has  grown.  It  is  apparent  that 
Wallace  was  ur.able  to  get  rid  of  the  Jones 
incubus  by  working  in  private,  so  he  has 
been  obliged  to  bring  the  whole  aff.iir  out 
into  the  public  eye  in  order  to  get  action. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  methods 
of  Jesse  Jones  have  been  denounced.  As 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  Chairman  and  head  of  ita 
seven  subsidiaries.  Federal  Loan  Administra- 
tor, and  War  Production  Board  naember,  the 
former  Houston  banker  wields  tremendous 
power  In  the  war  effort.  Time  and  again  In- 
vestigating committees  have  heard  the  same 
story  from  competent  witnesses;  that  Jesse 
Jones'  dilatory,  penny-pinching  policies  are 
handicapping  the  Nation's  war  program. 

^Mien  evidence  of  Jones'  many  failures 
came  to  light  last  year,  the  President  acted. 
He  did  not  make  the  clean  sweep  that  was 
needed,  but  made  his  characteristic  move  of 
transferring  powers.  The  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  on  April  13,  1942,  received 
authority  for  Importing  need?d  commodities, 
but  Jones,  as  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration Chairman,  continued  to  hold  Its  purse 
strings.  The  result  has  been  a  constant  nin- 
nlng  battle  between  Beard  of  Economic 
Warfare  and  Jones  ever  since,  and  the  Wal- 
lace statement  told  how  "he  and  his  person- 
nel down  the  line  have  thrown  a  great  many 
obstacles  In  the  way  of  our  exercise  of  the 
powers  given  us  to  carry  out  wartime  assign- 
ments." 

This  was  another  example  of  the  divided 
control  and  the  overlapping  agencies  which 
are  obstructing  the  war  on  the  home  front. 
It  brought  tbe  usual  results.  Now  Wallac*. 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Economic  War- 
fare, is  obviously  Blck  and  tired  of  having 
Jones  as  the  obstructionist  banker  of  his 
highly  useful  agency.  He  proposed  to  the 
committee  that  Congress  appropriate  money 
directly  to  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare 
Instead  of  giving  It  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  agencies,  to  be 
doled  out  at  Banker  Jones'  discretion. 

Wallacx  showed  restraint  when  he  made 
this  suggestion.  Its  acceptance  might  result 
In  expediting  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare,  but  the  only  way  that  tbt 


administration  as  •  whole  can  be  rescued 
from  Jones'  bungling  and  incompetence  is 
for  him  to  be  removed  outright  from  Ita 
councils. 

His  critics  have  many  times  Invited  Jones 
to  resign.  He  clings  tenaciously  to  his  power- 
ful posts,  however,  through  all  tlie  barrages 
of  criticism  and  all  the  exposures  of  failure. 

It  seems  up  to  the  President  therefore.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  chronically  averse  to  dismissing 
an  old  associate  who  has  failed  to  make  good, 
but  the  episode  of  the  cinchona  seeds  alone 
should  be  enough  to  convince  the  President 
of  Jones'  Incompetence. 

General  MacArthur,  newly  arrived  In  Aus- 
tralia from  Corregldor,  cabled  Washington  on 
April  14.  1942.  that  2,000,000  seeds  of  high- 
grade  cinchona  had  been  shipped  on  one  of 
the  last  planes  leaving  the  Philippines,  and 
warned  that  "they  must  be  planted  without 
delay,"  Wallace  related.  Cinchona  Is  the 
source  of  quinine,  the  specific  for  malaria, 
and  Jones  had  failed  to  lay  in  adequate  sup- 
plies of  this  essential  drug  before  the  war. 
Nevertheless,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  considered  and  stalled  for 
months  about  planting  the  precious  seeds 
MacArthur  had  sent  out  of  the  Philippines 
because.  Wallace  charges,  it  feared  a  possible 
dollar  less  from  the  transaction! 

Jesse  Jones  long  ago  lost  his  usefulness  to 
the  Admini.<^tration  In  helping  fight  the  war 
or  preserve  the  home  front  The  Pr-sldent 
should  put  the  national  Interest  first,  and 
fire  him  outright. 


A  Short,  Simple,  Sensible  Utterance  on 
Internatioiial  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or  axkaksas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'E8 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
REcorD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  June  19,  1943: 

rULBBIGHT'S  USOLUTION 

Representative  James  WnxiAM  Fulbrigbt, 
Arlcansas  Democrat  serving  bis  first  term  In 
the  National  House  of  Representatives,  has 
suddenly  leaped  to  fame  In  the  Nation  for 
reasons  none  too  flattering  to  the  prevleus 
record  of  the  Congress  In  which  he  serves. 
People  all  over  the  country  are  speaking  well 
of  Representative  Ftjlbbigbt  because  he  said 
something  sensible  In  a  very  few  simple  words, 
and  the  wonder  Is  greater  becaxise  his  subject 
was  International  relations.  The  so-called 
Pulbrlgbt  resolution,  unanimously  approved 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  reads 
as  follows: 

"Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  Itself  as  favoring  the  crea- 
tion of  appropriate  International  machinery 
with  power  adequate  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  as  favoring  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  therein." 

The  foregoing  61  words  tell  their  own  story, 
and  it  Is  Interesting  to  find  Representative 
PuLBKiGHT,  now  88  ycars  old.  saying  it  took 
him  a  dozen  years  to  get  ready  to  write  them. 
His  background  Is  slgnlfU»nt.  He  comes 
from  the  Ozarks  of  northwest  Arkansas,  and 
DOW  and  again  strengtb  comes  from  tlw  hills. 


He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  later  as  a  Rhodes  scholar,  studied 
political  science  and  history  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity In  England.  He  then  studied  law  at 
Oeorge  Washington  University  In  Waehlng- 
ton.  and  t>ecame  a  professor  of  law  there.  H« 
was  president  of  the  University  of  ArkansM 
from  1838  to  1841.  In  private  life  he  Is  presi- 
dent of  a  lumber  company  and  an  Investment 
company  In  FayettevlUe,  Ark.,  and  Uvea  on  his 
farm  near  that  town. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  Congress  and  the 
RooBsvelt  administration  will  be  Impressed 
and  Influenced  by  the  great  and  Joyous  meas- 
ure of  public  approval  that  has  greeted  a 
short,  simple,  sensible  utterance  on  Interna- 
tional affairs.  Representative  Pulbrigbt  has 
rung  the  bell,  and  Its  tolling  should  awaken 
the  visionaries  and  dwellers  In  ivory  towers. 
Unless  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
can  and  will  formulate  and  express  a  plan  for 
post-war  activity  that  malus  sense  and  can  be 
understood  by  the  rank  and  flle  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  all  their  noble  sentiments  end 
weU-intentloned  plans  wlU  head  for  dluster. 


The  Man  Wbo  Knows  Tour  Groceries — 
An  Article  From  tbe  Nation's  Basicess 
CoDcemin;  Roy  F.  Hendrickson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   ICINKISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  €.  1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  al- 
ways gratifying  to  anyone  to  see  an  old 
friend  receive  recognition  for  his  work. 

It  was  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  read 
an  article  atwut  my  colleague,  friend,  and 
classmate.  Roy  P.  Hendrickson,  in  the 
Nation's  Business  for  July  1943.  It  was 
written  by  Larston  D.  Parar. 

The  story  was  entitled  "The  Man  Who 
Knows  Your  Groceries"  and  It  related 
the  work  and  life  of  Roy  P.  Hendrickson, 
who  is  at  the  present  time  Director  of 
the  Pood  Distribution  Administration 
and  is  a  Deputy  to  War  Pood  Adminis- 
trator Marvin  Jones,  a  former  Member 
of  this  House.  Mr.  Chester  Davis  re- 
signed since  the  article  was  written. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  St. 
Olaf  College,  a  Lutheran  liberal  arts 
college  at  Northfleld,  Minn.,  with  Mr. 
Hendrickson. 

I  think  all  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  find  the  brief  story  of  his  life  of 
great  interest  since  Mr.  Hendrickson  is 
particularly  concerned  at  this  time  with 
the  subject  of  food  and  food  distribu* 
tion.  Mr.  Hendrickson  has  more  to  do 
with  the  food  business  than  any  other 
Government  administrator,  but  he  lets 
others  take  the  headlines. 

The  article  from  the  Nation's  Buslnesi 
follows: 

Every  day  Boy  F.  Bendrl^aon  buys  t7.« 
000.000  worth  of  food.  By  December,  he  will 
be  buying  at  the  rate  of  (10,000,000  a  day. 

As  director  of  the  Ftood  Distrlbutton  Ad- 
ministration and  as  deputy  to  War  Pood 
Administrator  Chester  Davis,  Ifr.  Hendrick- 
son has  more  to  do  with  food  tttaa  anycne 
else  In  America. 
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Judging  by  volume,  he  U  the  greatest  al- 
locator and  dUtnbutor  of  food  In  hlatory. 

Mr.  Hendrlckaon  laauea  "set-aaide"  ordera 
forcing  cannera  to  hold  back  part  of  their 
pack  for  ahlptnent  abroad.  He  tella  Prenttaa 
Brown  when  a  commodity  may,  or  may  not, 
be  rationed.  He  tells  wholesalers  they  must 
reserve  a  portion  of  their  stocks  for  his 
purchase. 

He  tells  food  processors  they  must  limit 
production  In  certain  Items  and  Increase  it 
In  others.  He  tells  Edward  Stettlnlus  wheth- 
er or  not  mere  food  can  be  shipped  to  Rus- 
sia -or  England — or  Iraq. 

On  top  of  all  that.  Mr.  Hendrlckson  finds 
time  to  administer  the  school  milk  program. 
to  supervise  meat-grading,  to  direct  public 
feedlntf  programs,  and  "to  plan  for  the  needs 
of  special  groups  based  on  nutrition  require- 
ments " 

A  mere  outline  of  his  powers  and  duties 
fills  many  pages  of  small  type.  All  of  his 
duties  affect  the  businessman  In  one  way 
or  another. 

At  39,  Roy  P.  Hendrlckson  Is  at  the  highest 
point  of  a  10-year  Government  career,  getting 
the  highest  salary  ($10,600)  he  has  ever  re- 
ceived, and  can  look  back  on  a  long  series 
of  promotions.  Typically,  he  came  through 
the  latest  shake-up  occasioned  by  the  arrival 
of  Chcfter  Davis  from  St.  Louis. 

On  the  first  morning  Mr.  Davis  took  office 
as  administrator  of  War  Pood  Administra- 
tion, succeeding  Claude  R.  Wlckard,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  he  called  Mr.  Hendrlckson 
on  the  phone.  It  was  B  a.  m.  and  Bilr.  Hen- 
drlckson had  not  arrived. 

•Well,  when  he  gets  In.  tell  him  to  come  and 
see  me."  Mr.  Davis  said. 

At  8:30  a.  m.,  Mr.  Hendrlckson  arrived, 
went  straight  to  the  new  boss.  There,  he 
outlined  his  duties  to  Mr.  Davis,  whom  he  had 
known  years  before,  but  had  seen  only  oc- 
casionally since  the  latter  left  for  St.  Louis. 
•Well."  said  Davis,  after  the  conference 
**you  are  on  top  of  your  work.  Keep  at  it.* 
That  was  not  the  first  ••reorganization'^  Roy 
Hendrlckson  had  lived  through.  And,  as  he 
well  knows,  that  If  he  stays  In  Washington 
It  wUI  not  be  hla  last. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Wilson,  director  of  extension  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  likes  to  think 
of  Mr.  Hendrlckson  as  one  of  his  proteges. 
They  met  m  1933.  when  the  new  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Agency  wheat  program  was 
about  to  be  announced.  The  program,  as 
evolved,  was  known  In  Its  antlrety  to  only 
two  men — Chester  DavU.  head  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Agency,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
son, wheat  administrator — when  It  was  sent 
to  the  White  House. 

Three  days  before  the  program  was  an- 
nounced, however,  the  Associated  Press  car- 
ried a  long  description  of  Its  details,  signed 
by  Roy  P.  Hendrlckson.  then  agricultural  re- 
porter for  the  news  agency. 

1  was  so  surprised,  I  didn't  know  what 
to  think."  Dr.  Wilson  recalls.  "That  story 
had  the  very  points  of  our  program,  which 
was  on  the  President's  desk." 

Pbrthwlth.  Dr.  Wilson  sent  for  the  re- 
porter. 

"I  know  darned  well  there  were  no  leaks, 
because  only  two  of  us  knew  the  program," 
he  said.  "Tell  me,  how  did  you  get  that 
dope?" 

WAtrrtD  HIM  IN   COVnNlOIfT 

Mr.  Hendrlckson  explained  that,  having 
gathered  all  available  Information  from  con- 
gresalonal  hearings,  talks  with  policy  makers 
(moat  of  whom  disagreed),  and  general 
knowledge  of  farm  laws,  be  had  deduced  his 
own  wheat  program. 

"If  your  program  Unt  like  mine,  yours 
lent   the  best  program."  he  said. 

When  word  got  around  at  Agriculture  one 
a  the  blgwlga  advised:  "He's  too  smart  to  be 
on  the  outalde.  Offer  him  the  first  good 
Job  that  la  open." 

That's  why  Dr.  WUaon.  when  he  became 
Director  of  the  new  Dlvlalon  of  Subalstencc  in 


the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  1933,  ap- 
pointed Roy  F.  Hendrlckson  as  his  adminis- 
trative assistant. 

Dr.  Wilson  didn't  know  It.  but  a  lot  of 
officials  were  trying  to  catch  Hendrlckson  in 
the  Government  net.  In  1  month  he  had 
been  offered  as  many  as  three  Jobs  to  leave 
the  Associated  Press. 

The  two  have  been  firm  friends  through 
the  years,  although  their  po.«ltions  have 
changed  greatly.  Today  Hendnckson  has  the 
biggest  administrative  Job  In  Agriculture. 
outside  of  Chester  Davis;  while  Dr.  Wilson, 
in  his  late  50's,  might  lake  orders  from  his 
protege  at  any  time. 

KNEW    HX    WOTILD    CO    FAR 

"I  knew  when  I  first  met  him  that  Hen- 
drlckson would  go  far  in  the  Government," 
Dr.  Wilson  recalls.  "He  has  two  traits  that 
stand  out — a  tremendous  amount  of  physical 
and  mental  capacity,  and  the  ability  to  make 
up  his  mind  and  stick  to  his  decisions.  When 
he  pets  the  facts,  he  acts." 

Other  acquaintances  (everybody  seems  to 
know  him)  explain  the  Hendnckson  march 
to  power  with  other  accolades: 

"He  hasn't  tried  to  run  a  publicity  show 
for  Hendrlckson.  His  whole  mmd  is  on  get- 
ting the  Job  done,  ret  on  por.-onal  projec's. 
"Of  all  the  men  I  knew  years  ago  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  I  picked  Hendrirk- 
son  as  the  comer.  He  is  the  best  adminis- 
trator in  the  Government  today,  bar  none." 
"I  kept  him.  didn't  I?  '  says  Chester  Davis. 
Mr.  Hendrlckson's  Government  career  is  a 
Horatio  Alger  story.  Washington  style.  He 
left  Subsistence  Homesteads  to  eo  to  the  staff 
of  Henry  L.  W.\llace.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  1934.  After  2  years  he  became  director  if 
economic  Information  for  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  A  year  later  he  was  a.=  - 
slstant  director  of  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Shortly  after  that  he 
became  director.  He  left  his  position  in  1941 
to  become  Administrator  of  the  Surplus  Mar- 
keting Administration  and  Director  of  Mar- 
keting, positions  he  held  when  he  was  made 
Director  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion in  December  1942. 

When  he  took  on  his  latest  position,  he 
was  in  charge  of  food  distribution  and  Her- 
bert Parislus  was  in  charge  of  food  produc- 
tion, both  under  Secretary  Wlckard,  They 
were  known  as  "the  Siamese  twins  of  food." 
But  Mr.  Parislus  left,  with  warnings  about  a 
coming  crisis.  Mr.  Hendrlckson  stayed  to 
face  the  crisis. 

"As  I  see  It."  Mr.  Hendrickson  says,  "my 
duties  are  very  simple: 

"The  most  important  thing  is  to  get  food. 
I  buy  for  lend-lease,  for  our  overseas  pos- 
sessions, for  the  Red  Cross. 

"Next  most  Important  is  procurement  co- 
ordination. I  must  see  that  when  the  Armv, 
Navy.  Marines.  Coast  Guard.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  big  buyers  go  after 
food,  the  food  Is  there  and  that  they  don't 
bid  up  prices  or  overlap  In  their  purchases 
"The  next  big  phase  is  allotting  the  food. 
We  have  procediires  by  which  each  group— 
lend-lease,  armed  services,  etc. — put  in  their 
claims  for  certain  portions  of  the  total  sup- 
ply. We  see  that  the  food  Is  available  and 
that  each  group  gets  its  fair  share  " 

Mr.  Hendrlckson  Is  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
Agency  Planning  Committee,  which  plans 
how  to  speed  up  food  production,  and  also 
is  chairman  of  the  Allocation  Committee, 
which  allots  each  claimant  Its  percentage  of 
the  total  supply. 

On  the  production  front,  he  and  his  men 
are  planning  ahead  for  3  or  4  years,  no 
matter  If  the  war  might  end  In  6  months— 
which  he  doubts. 

He  asks:  "What's  the  use  of  taking  a 
chance?  Well  need  enormous  amounts  of 
foods  for  some  time  after  the  war.  Otir  Job 
won't  end  on  armistice  day.' 

Although  he  reduces  It  to  simple  terms  In 
conversation,  Mr.  Hendrlckson's  Job  Is  most 


complicated.  Congress,  through  the  yeara, 
has  passed  some  26  regulatory  laws  which 
he  not   only  must  administer,  but  obey. 

In  addition,  he  must  plan  and  Issue  the  55 
emergency  "set  aside"  orders.  And,  of  course, 
he  must  see  that  these  are  obeyed  after 
i.ssuance. 

"A  Government  administrator,"  he  says. 
"must  be  able  to  make  a  big  organization 
move  w;thin.  or  in  spite  of,  the  rules  that  have 
been  built  up  thiou£;h  accumulated  laws. 

"Many  persons  who  have  been  successful 
in  busme.ss  have  found  themselves  frustrated 
and  bewildered  in  Washington,  because  they 
couldn't  slash  through  the  rules  and  did  not 
knuw  how  to  operate  within  them. 

"Administerinv:  a  food  program  any  time  is 
dlfEcuU.  In  war  It  is  like  traveling  In  un- 
charted territory  without  a  compass." 

To  po  into  this  uncharted  territory  with 
him,  Mr,  Hendrickson  has  some  13,500  em- 
ployees, Moi-t  are  in  Washington,  but  many 
work  out  of  regional  offices  In  San  Franc.sco, 
Denver,  Dallas.  A:lan:a.  Des  Moines,  Chicago, 
and  New  York,  Mr,  Hendrlckson's  m.n  check 
on  the  grocrr  to  see  that  he  doesn't  accept 
milk  deliveries  from  more  than  two  dairies 
a  day.  They  check  on  the  packer  to  inspect 
and  pass  on  meat.  They  check  the  broker 
to  see  that  there  is  no  "funny  bu.^iness"  on 
the  cxchauETes.  They  check  the  consumer  by 
tf  llinz  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  what 
to  ration. 

FOUR    HU.NDPvED    DOLLAR    PROFIT    ON    ONIONS 

"Thur.der,"  he  says,  "we  have  problems 
th.it   nobody    ever   has  faced   before" 

Roy  F  Her.drick.^on  ihe  won't  give  his  mid- 
dle name)  was  born  December  29.  1903,  in 
St  Anfgar.  Iowa  (population  934  today), 
where  he  still  maintains  his  legal  residence. 
His  father,  now  retired  and  an  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense  blockleader  in  St.  Ansgar,  had  a 
f.ur-sized  farm,  and  Roy  picked  up  a  general 
knowledge  of  agriculture. 

Hcwever,  the  only  real  experience  he  had 
in  farming,  he  recalls,  came  when  he  was  14 
years  old  In  that  year,  the  elder  Hendrick- 
son gave  Roy  an  acre  of  ground,  staked  him 
with  a  little  cash,  and  the  boy  planted 
onions. 

The  onion  market  In  1918  "went  to  hell,  he 
remembtrs,  but  he  refused  to  sell  for  low 
prices.  By  the  next  summer,  his  onions  had 
rotted. 

Not  to  be  outsmarted  by  economic  forces, 
the  next  spring  he  planted  two  acres  of 
onions  Tlie  market  was  good.  After  he  paid 
back  his  father,  he  had  $400  profit. 

Years  later,  he  sat  down  one  afternoon  and 
knocked  cut  an  essay  entitled:  "Onions  by 
the  River  Bank."  which  The  Country  Gentle- 
man bought  for  $50. 

Roy's  two  brothers.  Morris  B.  and  Otto 
Hendrickson,  are  still  farmers.  One  lives 
on  the  home  place  near  St.  Ansgar  and  the 
ether  at  Fertile,  Iowa.  The  girl  in  the  faniily. 
Miss  E-ther  Hendrickson,  teaches  biology. 

At  the  time  Roy  went  to  St.  Olafs  College 
at  Northfleld.  Minn.,  he  yearned  to  be  a  pro- 
fe.^or  of  literature.  But  after  3  years  there, 
he  wanted  to  write.  He  became  editor  of  the 
school  paper.  The  Manitou  Messenger,  In  his 
.'icphomore  year,  and  soon  was  correspondent 
for  both  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United 
Pris..  serving  the  rivals  so  skillfully  that 
both  offered  him  regular  Jobs  before  he  left 
school 

In  the  summer  of  1923  he  took  a  Job  with 
the  Duluth  News-Tribune,  and  by  September 
was  making  $30  a  week. 

■  Let  me  stay  a  year  and  save  some  money, 
I'll  go  back  to  .'^chool,"  he  told  his  father. 

"Dij  as  you  like,  but  not  many  people  ever  ' 
go    back    to    school    after    a    year    out,"    the 
father  replied— prophetically. 

A  short  time  later  Roy  Hendrickson  ac- 
cepted a  job  at  $35  a  week  on  the  Sioux  City 
(Iowa I  Tribune.  Within  a  year  he  was  mak- 
ing $40  a  week— much  too  much  to  leave  to 
go  back  to  school.     Besides,  he  had  won  % 
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large  automobile  in  a  lottery  and  sold  It  for 
$1,400. 

Striking  out  to  see  America,  he  did  free- 
lance work  through  New  England  and  beat 
around  the  East  pretty  thoroughly.  Then  he 
decided  to  keep  his  promise  to  return  to 
school,  and  In  the  fall  of  1925  he  registered 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  going  to 
school  by  day  and  working  for  the  Associated 
Press  by  night. 

UVES  IN  SUBI7RBS 

When  he  chose  $60  a  week  and  leisure  to 
less  than  that  and  school,  he  dropped  out 
cf  the  university.  Besides,  he  had  married 
Charlotte  Nicholson.  He  soon  became  State 
capital  reporter  for  the  Associated  Press, 
staying  In  St.  Paul  until  1929.  when  he  be- 
came the  Associated  Press  bureau  chief  at 
Minneapolis.  He  remained  there  until  com- 
ing to  Washington  In  1932. 

Today,  Mr.  Hendrlckson  lives  In  an  old 
Washington  suburb.  Around  his  home  Is  a 
half-acre  of  ground,  with  an  orchard  and  a 
Victory  garden. 

He  has  three  girls  and  two  boys — "a  full 
house  in  poker."  Mr.  Hendrlckson  is  six 
feet  tall,  weighs  210  pounds  and  In  normal 
years  would  keep  his  weight  down  by  play- 
ing tennis.  Now  he  spends  his  Sundays  In 
his  garden.  He  reads  several  books  a  week, 
does  little  entertaining,  although  he  has 
many  friends  in  Washington.  Nominally  a 
Lutheran,  he  attends  no  church  regularly. 

Mr.  Hendrickson  la  wrapped  up  in  his 
work.  He  is  frequently  on  the  radio,  urging 
farmers  to  produce  more  and  consumers  to 
kick  less.  Like  all  human  beings,  he  makes 
mistakes.  One  of  these  he  would  like  to 
forget,  but  hie  friends  remember  It. 

He  was  taking  part  In  a  discussion  of  food 
problems  after  attending  a  radio  forum  in 
which  he  defended  grade  labeling  vlgorotisly. 

"Why  bring  in  grade  labeling  now?"  one  of 
the  debaters  asked.  "It's  late  in  the  war  and 
will  require  thousands  of  new  employees, 
despite  otir  strained  manpower  situation." 

"We  won't  have  to  use  manpower,"  he  re- 
plied, "We'll  employ  women." 

He  was  considerably  riled  when  the  de- 
bater, a  woman,  rejoined:  "Well,  wait  until 
Paul  McNutt  hears  that  you  don't  think 
womanpower  is  manpower." 

Mrs.  Hendrickson  had  the  last  word  at 
this  point.  "Let's  go  home,  dear,"  she  is 
reported  to  have  said. 


The  Wallace-Jonet-Clayton  Controyerty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Houston  Post  of  July  2,  1943: 

THE  WALLACE-JONIS-CLATrON  CONTROVDIST 

The  natural  reaction  of  any  Informed  per- 
son— and  therefore,  probably,  of  the  American 
people  generally — to  Vice  President  Henry 
Wallace's  assault  upon  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Jesse  Jones  and  W.  L.  Clayton,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  is  threefold: 

1.  Mr.  Wallace  made  about  the  worst  pos- 
sible choice  of  men  to  criticize  for  their 
services  to  the  country,  for  they  are  two  of 
the  strongest  In  the  Federal  administration, 
and  stand  high  in  public  esteem. 

2.  Mr.  Wallace  is  about  the  last  man  In  the 
administration  whom  anyone  would  pick  as 


t  match  for  men  of  Jeae  Jones'  and  Will 
Clayton's  records  and  caliber. 

3.  Mr.  Wallacz's  attack  was  Ul-advised  and 
deplorable,  considering  their  relative  public 
services,  and  especially  in  Tlew  of  President 
Roosevelt's  instructions  of  last  August  that 
department  heads  come  to  him  with  their 
differences,  rather  than  air  them  publicly. 
In  this  critical  hour  when  the  Nation's  future 
hangs  in  the  balances,  and  cur  governmental 
leaders  should  set  a  high  example  of  unity, 
the  Vice  President  showed  extremely  bad 
Judgment  and  thought  for  the  country's  wel- 
fare in  publicly  agitating  dlss-nslon  which 
could  and  should  have  been  settled  by  the 
President  who  placed  aU  three  men  in  their 
present  positions,  and  to  whom  they  should 
be  accountable. 

As  for  the  merits  of  Mr.  WALLAOfs  charge 
that  Mr.  Jones  was  guilty  of  "obstructionist 
tactics,"  anyone  casually  familiar  with  the 
diligent  efforts  Mr.  Jones  has  given  to  the 
service  of  his  country  during  the  past  decade 
will  require  more  than  the  tmsupported 
charge  of  Exnkt  Wallace  to  convince  them 
that  Jesse  Jones  has  employed  "obetructlon- 
Ist  tactics"  against  theh:  welfare.  The  books 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  the  achievements  of  Its  Chairman  attest 
that  he  is  one  Government  official  In  Wash- 
ington who  has  guarded  the  public  interests. 

As  for  the  charge  that  Mr.  Jones  has  ham- 
stnmg  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  of 
which  Mr.  Wallace  is  Chairman,  the  Galves- 
ton News  put  its  editorial  finger  on  the  seat 
Of  that  trouble  when  it  said  that  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  holds  the 
purse  strings  to  money  which  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  gets  for  Ita  export  and 
Import  operations,  "and  HnraT  doesn't  like 
It.  He  wants  the  Board  of  Economic  War- 
fare to  get  Ita  funds  by  direct  congressional 
appropriation.  •  •  •  If  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  got  its  money  directly  from 
Congress,  Mr.  Wallace  could  q>end  it  as  he 
pleases — or  thinks  he  could." 

One  branch  of  Congrew — the  Senate — has 
In  effect  replied  to  Mr.  Wallace's  charge  on 
this  score  by  demonstrating  Its  opinion  as 
to  which  is  the  safer  to  control  these  funds — 
the  level-headed  businessman,  Jesse  Jones, 
whose  financial  acumen  is  a  matter  of  Na- 
tion-wide knowledge,  or  the  Tlsionary  theo- 
rist-reformer HxKBT  Wallace.  This  the  Sen- 
ate did  by  voting  to  tighten  restrictions  on 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  by  requiring 
a  majority  of  the  full  Board,  of  which  Jones 
is  a  member,  to  approve  Its  programs,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  more  or  less  to  Chair- 
man Wallace's  determination. 

As  for  Mr.  Wallace's  charge  that  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Clayton  faUed  to  obtain  sufficient 
stock  piles  of  vital  war  materUls,  that  U  an 
old  complaint  of  his  which  has  been  refuted 
time  and  again.  Concerning  rubber,  the 
commodity  of  which  most  has  been  heard 
in  this  connection,  only  Monday  the  country 
heard  some  of  the  Nation's  leading  rubber 
manufacturers,  at  Houston's  celebration  of 
American  Made  Rubber  Day,  pay  high  trib- 
ute to  Jesse  Jones'  vision  and  enterprise  In 
acquiring  the  world's  greatest  stock  pile  of 
rubber,  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Those  tributes  were  only  samples  of  the 
praise  which  Mr.  Jones'  accomplishments 
have  won  ever  since  his  appointment  on  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  He 
was  first  selected  by  a  Republican  President 
for  that  Job,  and  then  reappointed  by  a 
Democratic  President.  He  is  one  high  flgtire 
in  the  New  Deal  whom  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  endorsed.  The  former  have 
claimed  him  as  their  contribution  to  the 
administration,  though  Mr.  Jones  is  a  life- 
long Democrat. 

And  what  about  Mr.  Wallace?  Who  Is 
for  him?  Remember  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1940  In  Chicago,  when 
Mr.  Wallace  had  one  backer  for  vice  pres- 
ident, and  the  delegates  were  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  him.   Mo  one  pretended  otherwise 


than  that  they  nomlnatad  Waixaci  only  b»- 
cause  the  President  Insisted  upon  haTlng 
him  as  his  running  mate,  and  his  election 
automatlcaUy  went  with  that  of  MCr.  Booae* 
velt. 

T%us.  while  Mr.  Jones  Is  in  effect  the  cholc* 
of  both  major  parties.  Mr.  Wallace  Is  the 
choice  of  neither.  And  this  fact  Is  pertinent 
to  an  appraisal  of  the  present  controversy. 

Mr.  Jones  has  demanded  •  oongreaslonal 
Investigation,  at  which  Mr.  Wallace  would 
be  required  to  substantiate  his  charges. 
That  may  be  the  best  way  to  get  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dispute.  Meanwhile,  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  enough  about  Mr.  Wallace 
and  about  Messrs.  Jones  and  Clayton  to  form 
a  reasonably  satisfactory  Terdict  in  their 
own  minds. 


The  Jap«Me$c  Prablcm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALirouru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTAirvn 

Tuesday.  July  S.  1943 

Mr.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  people  of  the  Central  Valley  of 
California  have  bad  about  40  years'  ex- 
perience with  Japanese.  They  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  their  mode  of  liv- 
ing and  with  their  general  characteris- 
tics. I  insert  as  part  of  these  remarks  a 
copy  of  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  setting  forth  the  vlevw 
of  the  hundreds  of  signers  of  this  peti- 
tion on  bow  to  handle  the  Japanese  prob- 
lem. I  am  glad  to  note  that  several  ot 
their  suggestions  are  embodied  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  29  and  H.  R.  S012. 
introduced  by  me  and  on  which  hearings 
will  be  requested  after  the  present  pro- 
posed recess. 

BOKOBLU.  TO  THE  CONSUai  OT  TBB 
VirmD  ETATES 

Whereas  the  present  World  Wsr  Ko.  9  has 
demonstrated  beycmd  a  doubt  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  and  the  J^nmese  peopl* 
are  imtrustworthy,  treacherous,  Irrsqxmsl- 
ble,  and  faithless;  and 

Whereas  the  Japanese  as  a  race  ai«  un- 
asslmilable  and  their  mode  of  life  Incom- 
patible with  the  American  way  of  life:  Now 
therefore, 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  respectfully  submit.  That  any  treaty 
made  or  consummated  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Japanese 
Government  which  may  be  made  following 
the  close  of  the  present  World  War  No.  2 
shall  contain  the  following  provisions: 

1.  That  all  alien  Japanese  be  inunediately 
deported. 

2.  That  it  provide  that  any  AmericsLn-bcm 
Japanese  may  be  deported  when  It  Is  shown 
that  such  Japanese  holds  dual  cltlxenshlpt 
that  the  citizenship  by  birth  of  such  Japanese 
be  voided. - 

3.  That  such  treaty  provide  that  thers 
shall  not  be  established  In  the  United  States 
or  any  of  its  possecslons,  any  Japanese  lan» 
guage  school,  nor  shall  any  Japanese  lan- 
guage newspaper  be  published  therein. 

4.  That  no  Japanese  shall  be  pennitted  to 
fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  adja- 
cent to  the  United  States  and  Its  possessions 
within  the  limits  of  600  miles  offshore. 

5.  That  no  person  of  Japanese  extraction 
shall  be  permitted  to  perform  any  labor  upon 
any  farm,  the  products  of  which  are  placed 
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oa  th«  public  market  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

fl.  That  any  labor  employed  on  any  publle 
or  private  project  In  the  United  Staiea  ehaU 
conelBt  of  98  percent  American  citizens. 

7.  That  no  alien  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
title  to  real  property  in  the  United  States  or 
Its  posseeslons,  or  lease,  rent,  or  operate  or 
labor  upon  any  land  In  the  United  States  or 
lis  possessions. 

8.  We  especially  demand  that  the  Congress 
refrain  from  making  any  change  or  revision 
of  any  of  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  boolLs 
relating  to  Oriental  exclusion  and  request 
that  the  matter  be  permuted  to  remain 
status  quo. 

9.  We  ask  Congress  at  this  time  to  give 
full  assistance  to  the  Chinese  Republic  and 
its  fight  for  a  free  China,  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  Chinese  Republic  In  driving  the 
Japanese  from  their  native  land. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  signatures  on 
the  original  memorial  circulated  In  Sacra- 
mento and  at  a  mass  meeting  held  June  20. 
1943.  The  addresses  of  the  signers  have  been 
omitted  so  as  to  conserve  paper  and  space: 

WUlard  Williams.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Williams,  R.  B. 
Williams.  R.  J.  Dyke.  Bertha  L.  Dyke,  Budd 
Wilcox.  Leo  Williams.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Rogers, 
Charles  Rogers,  Charles  E.  Hill.  W.  H.  Hastln, 
Mrs.  Prank  H.  Bower.  W.  D.  Walts,  Edgar 
Booth,  Walter  E.  Bennett.  Louis  E.  Kruges, 
P.  N.  Treleaven.  O.  A.  Krepp.  Arthur  P.  Maehl, 
H.  P.  Preldenfelt.  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Cole,  Clar- 
ence A.  Robinson,  Dixie  L.  Lockett.  Pranklln 
Abadle,  O,  A.  Evans.  Gordon  Ingram.  C.  H, 
Nichols.  D.  L.  Connelly,  R.  Beavls,  Wesley  W. 
Davis,  R.  H.  Lee,  H.  Wilson.  Pyralinsa  M. 
Waugh.  C.  A.  Cooper.  Milton  P.  Morgan,  Ous  J. 
Jones,  Pete  B.  Plorlo,  Melvln  Mills,  Ralph 
Colyer,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Victor  King.  Jess  King,  Mrs. 
Jess  King,  Mrs.  Mary  Hoffman,  John  Hoffman, 
Mrs.  Lydla  Dolesal,  W.  A.  Evans,  Edith  F. 
Kvana.  Helen  R.  Andrews.  Oscar  L.  Andrew, 
Or«  M.  Nichols,  M.  Royer.  Hyde  Allison.  B. 
Royer.  C  D.  Croason,  L.  Crosson,  Nancy  Hayes, 
Joaeph  L.  Tates.  Oeraldlne  Jorgensen.  Frances 
M.  Sherman.  Harry  W.  Barker.  Mrs.  Clara  R. 
Met«alf.  B.  M.  Fainter,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Fainter, 
D.  Graythorn.  Mrs.  D.  Graythorn,  Jay  Cranor, 
Mrs.  Jay  Cranor,  Mrs.  Marie  Onmes,  C.  R. 
Toung,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Young.  Mrs.  Nettle  C.  Ma- 
thews. Henry  Mathews.  W.  A.  Mathews.  J.  A. 
Nason.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Adams.  Al  Utz.  J.  B.  Myers. 
J.  H.  Myers.  Louis  C.  Dolesal.  Esther  Dolezal. 
James  McDonald.  Mrs.  L.  I.  Crater.  Mrs.  Anna 
Brown.  Bsther  H.  Gedney.  Merle  L.  Oedney, 
Ooldle  Glenn.  Virginia  Downing.  Cloa  Scaggs, 
Harlen  Scaggs.  Louis  Ressouches.  M.  Giles, 
Leona  Howard.  Ray  A.  Howard.  Mrs.  Edward 
Walker,  George  H  Peck.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Peck, 
Mrs.  Nellie  Ridge.  Sam  Ridge.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Benn, 
Albert  C.  Benn,  Mrs.  Martha  Hayes,  Herury 
Frlesen,  Verna  Prlesen,  E.  A.  Gilliam,  Mrs. 
Francis  Tolmon.  Oscar  Olson.  Ferdinand  J. 
Parques.  R.  W.  Billings.  Louigt  Premazzl.  Katie 
Premazzi.  Lee  A.  Premaxzi.  Mrs.  R.  V.  Hughes, 
Mrs.  Louis  E.  Ward,  R.  E.  Hughes,  Sgt.  M.  E. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Eva  Betts,  Tom  Glott,  Mrs.  Anna 
Montz,  Mrs.  Gladys  Carpenter,  W.  H.  Prescott, 
Mrs.  B.  Black.  Ella  M.  Harder.  Mabel  Adkins, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Jenkins,  Thomas  Jenkins,  Al  H. 
Peak.  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Peak.  Pete  Lyda,  Louis 
Lyda.  Mrs.  Elsie  Labour.  O.  L.  Labour.  Mrs. 
Edna  M.  Rlvette.  R.  W.  Rivette,  Mrs.  Noland 
Barratt.  H.  8.  Betts.  Ray  L.  Clark.  Ann  Lane. 
Ellen  Herendeen,  Millie  E.  Henseley.  Charles 
H  Dolezal.  Victor  V.  King.  Thomas  W.  Baker, 
Clarence  G.  McNeely,  Evelyn  G.  Garjoli,  Mar- 
garet Tramor.  A.  T.  McDonald,  Ray  F.  Manary, 
John  J.  Wlnslow,  Jr..  A.  B.  Zahn,  Harold  C. 
Johnson  Mary  Harris.  Ruby  Post,  Eleanor 
Tucker.  Dorothy  Warren.  Etna  Bell.  Mae  Raf- 
fetto.  Wm.  P.  Arnold,  Nell  C.  Hayes.  Lena 
OConnell.  Clara  A.  Buell.  Alice  Pfund.  E.  W. 
Lep?tlt.  Joe  P.  Sullivan.  8.  P.  Myers.  Theodora 
Klein,   Bd   Schwertzer.   J.   J.   Wlnslow,   Br„ 


W.  J.  Farm,  N.  J.  Rath.  Dave  J.  Steffens,  Joseph 
Wlezel.  Charles  A.  Meredity.  R.  G.  Morrison. 
Wilbur,  J.  Gelling.  Purl  S.  Huff,  Howard 
Mackay,  Earl  A.  Miller.  Wallace  T.  Hyde, 
Frank  Christiansen,  Albin  Glans,  Mrs.  Eva 
Wright.  Henry  Allen  Wright.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Adloff.  Mrs.  Emily  Seley,  Joe  J.  Godlnes,  Rose 
Godines,  Frank  Miller.  Mrs.  Frank  Miller. 
John  D.  Schulz.  Mrs.  John  D.  Schulz.  J.  P. 
Carnlo.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Carnio,  Wm.  A.  Malsom. 
May  B.  Malsom.  Dorothy  Andrews,  John  R. 
Andrews,  I.  L.  London,  Elva  London.  Rose  E. 
Dunlgan,  M.  C.  Lamb.  W.  F.  Lower.  Lawrence 
Hanson.  Geo.  C.  Hanson.  Irwin  F.  Koenig. 
Michael  Dawdle.  Rose  Pauline  Engel.  Frank  H. 
Bower.  Mrs.  Laura  Sparks.  Mrs.  Fannie  Mal- 
son,  John  R.  Malson.  Mrs.  Julia  Cocking.  Mrs. 
B.  Wilcox.  Ivan  H.  Parker.  Mrs.  Alice  A.  Parker, 
Nellie  Burton.  F.  C.  McKay,  S.  J.  Ford,  John 
M.  Barnes.  Delbert  L.  Walker,  Ralph  Cocking. 
R.  W.  Doney.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Rogers.  Charles 
Rogers.  J.  J.  White,  William  A.  Applegate,  Fred 
L.  Johnson.  Benjamin  H.  Waits.  F.  Byrne, 
H.  B.  Sparks,  Canute  Ray  Gallardo,  M  L. 
Nelson.  Myrtle  A.  Nelson.  W.  B.  Phillips.  L  D. 
Jeans.  Geo.  R.  Glacken.  Eva  L.  Glacken.  Ellen 
Loverde,  Nick  Loverde,  J.  N.  Taylor,  Bernlce 
Ceretto.  Henry  O.  Webb.  Pearl  Webb,  Margaret 
J.  Kidder,  A.  U.  Kidder,  Thos.  E.  Pinckney, 
Mrs.  Anna  Johnson.  W.  H.  Dodge.  Edgar 
Booth.  C.  G.  Rltchey,  Hazel  L.  Rltchev, 
Charles  C.  Shields.  Jesse  W.  Broyles.  H.  B. 
Sparks,  Mrs.  Nina  Mathews,  and  Benjamm 
H.  Waits. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOOTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  every 
section  of  America  loud  wails  are  reach- 
ing Washington  about  the  inefficiency 
and  ineptitude  of  New  Deal  bungling  and 
bureaucracy  as  political  appointees  seek 
to  direct  from  the  Capital  City  the  com- 
plex activities  of  the  economic  life  of  a 
free  economy.  LawTers  are  telling  the 
farmers  what  to  do;  professors  are  dic- 
tating to  production  experts;  those  who 
have  failed  in  private  life  are  pulling 
the  key  strings  in  public  positions;  theo- 
rists and  star-gazers  are  slowing  down 
the  productivity  and  progress  of  hard- 
headed  and  realistic  businessmen.  The 
following  short  squib  clipped  from  a 
South  Dakota  newspaper  tells  a  true 
story,  which  in  significance  and  purport 
far  exceeds  what  might  be  expected  from 
so  short  an  item: 

HOW  NOT  TO  lUN  A  FREE  RCUBLIC 

R.  T.  D.  In  the  Vermillion  Plain  Talk :  Tills 
little  yarn  comes  to  me  from  unofficial  but 
usually  reliable  sources.  In  a  nearby  city 
the  manager  of  a  big  wholesale  food  house 
had  a  visit  from  an  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration official.  The  official's  name  seemed 
strangely  familiar  to  the  manager,  but  he 
couldn't  place  the  man. 

The  official  went  into  detail  as  to  how  the 
business  should  be  run — what  the  company 
should  do  and  what  It  shotildn't  do.  He 
practically  blueprinted  a  plan  of  operation. 


The  manager  sat  and  listened,  and  finally 

he  said,  "Your  name  is  Mr. ,  Isn't  It?" 

The  official  confirmed  the  statement. 

"I  remember  you  now,"  the  manager  said. 
"You  went  broke  In  the  grocery  business  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  owing  us  $4,000." 


The  Wallace-Jones  Controveriy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

OF  IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
millions  of  American  citizens  whose 
greatest  dc.<^ire  is  to  gain  the  inevitable 
triumph  over  our  enemies  in  this  great 
world  conflict,  it  is  a  distinct  shock  to 
learn  of  the  highly  publicized  break  be- 
tween the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  and  the  Honorable  Jesse  Jones, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Director  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

These  two  distinguished  gentlemen  are 
In  disagreement  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  strategic  war  materials.  Re- 
gardless of  the  seriousness  or  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  charges  being  exchanged 
between  them  concerning  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  headed 
by  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare,  headed  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Wallace,  the  incident  is  a  sad  and 
regrettable  commentary  on  our  national 
unity  and  our  war  effort. 

But  now  that  the  break  has  occurred 
and  since  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges have  been  publicized  in  the 
newspapers  and  made  the  subject  of 
considerable  comment  and  speculation 
on  the  radio,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do. 

That  is  to  conduct  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial investigation,  and  do  so  at  once,  so 
that  the  trouble  can  be  solved  and  elimi- 
nated. 

Such  an  investigation  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Wig- 
clesworth.  in  his  House  Resolution  277. 
The  Wigglesworth  resolution  provides 
that  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  authorized  to 
conduct  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
operations  and  expenditures  of  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare,  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  and  any  other 
affiliated  subsidiary  corporation  in  the 
acquisition  of  critical  materials  for  our 
war  effort  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
truth  or  the  falsity  of  these  charges. 

I  congratulate  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wig- 
glesworth]  for  his  wisdom  and  forth- 
right determination  to  establish  the 
truth  in  this  instance.  I  hope  that  every 
other  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  share  my  view  that  this 
investigation  should  be  started  immedi- 
ately, so  that  the  President  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  be  given 
the  complete  truth  and  at  the  same  time 
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establish  the  guilt — if  any  exists— of  any 
individuals  or  Federal  bureaus  which 
may  be  involved. 

If  ever  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  we 
should  forget  partisan  politics  and  petty 
internal  differences,  now  is  the  time. 
With  our  Nation  at  war,  with  millions 
of  our  sons  and  daughters  fighting  for 
the  rights  of  freemen  all  over  the  world, 
with  millions  of  our  people  on  the  home 
front  exerting  every  ounce  of  energy  and 
every  cent  of  money  to  achieve  victory 
for  the  United  Nations,  certsdnly  those 
officials  in  Washington  responsible  for 
the  direction  of  our  war  ^ort  should  set 
an  example  for  unity. 

That  is  the  only  course  to  follow.  Let 
ns  have  no  additional  spectacles  of  in- 
ternal dissension,  quite  unusual  in  the 
history  of  our  country  and  very  foreign 
to  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  private 
Initiative,  and  self-government. 

We  should  and  must  have  the  truth, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  those  patriotic 
Americans  making  every  possible  sacri- 
fice in  this  war  crisis  that  they  receive  it. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  we  should 
guarantee  that  the  circumstances  con- 
cerning both  litigants  be  given  full  pub- 
licity in  what  is  still  the  free  press  of 
America. 

In  this  connection,  like  most  Ameri- 
cans on  the  scene  in  Washington,  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  note  that  the  White 
House  recently  saw  fit  to  blame  the 
American  newsitapers  and  the  radio  for 
much  of  the  internal  bickering  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Certainly,  the  break 
between  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Jones  can- 
not be  laid  to  the  door  of  those  enterpris- 
ing correspondents  and  commentators 
assigned  to  the  Washington  front. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  mimeo- 
graphed copies  of  Mr.  Wallace's  state- 
ment, consisting  of  28  pages,  were  hand- 
ed to  all  news  and  radio  correspondents 
and  commentators  without  solicitation 
on  their  part  so  as  to  assure  widespread 
publicity.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Members 
of  Congress  received  copies  the  following 
morning,  accompanied  by  a  note  from 
Mr.  Milo  Perkins,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  calling 
our  attention  to  the  statement. 

Fbr  an  administration  that  has  been 
notorious  for  gagging  the  American 
press — as  shown  by  the  recent  treatment 
accorded  our  newspapermen  at  the  food 
conference — is  this  not  a  strange  reversal 
of  form?  What  is  behind  this  move? 
Has  the  administration  guillotine  been 
oiled  and  poised  for  another  purge  for 
some  purpose  that  we  do  not  yet  surmise? 

The  break  between  Mr.  Wallace  and 
Mr.  Jones  has  again  burst  into  print, 
this  time  on  the  issuance  of  a  lengthy 
statement  by  Mr.  Jones.  He  has  gone 
the  erstwhile  Vice  President  at  least  2 
pages  better,  extending  his  reply  and 
countercharges  for  30  pages,  2  more  than 
Mr.  Wallace  used. 

Mr.  Jones  likewise  has  followed  the 
technique  of  the  Vice  President  by  pro- 
viding a  complete  mimeographed  copy 
for  each  Member  of  Congress. 

The  situation,  then,  seems  to  have 
passed  beyond  the  statement  stage.    It 


is  apparent  that  Congress  onee  more 
must  step  into  the  breech  and  settle  this 
latest  of  a  long  series  of  crlsea  on  the 
home  front.  This  is  why  we  must  i>ass 
the  Wigglesworth  resolution  or  a  similar 
one  having  the  same  objective. 

Tell  the  American  people  the  truth, 
and  our  country — as  well  as  its  destiny — 
will  be  safe. 


The  Meat  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LouisiAirA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Rec- 
OBD.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

LotTisuNA  Cattlemik's  AssocunoN, 

Lake  Charles.  La.,  July  2,  1943. 
Hon.  OviRTON  Brooks, 
House  Office  Buildinff. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  IteAi  ComatESSMAN :  Acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  M,  In  regard 
to  your  request  for  my  opinion  of  a  solution 
of  the  meat  crisis.  I  dont  pretend  to  know 
all  the  answers,  but  I  will,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, furnish  you  with  basic  information 
known  to  me: 

1.  The  cattle  raiser  or  breeder,  whose 
herd  produces  calves  primarily  for  ultimate 
slaughter,  who  sells  the  cattle  produced  to 
feeders,  other  cattlemen  for  further  grazing, 
or  to  the  processor. 

2.  (a)  The  cattle  •feeder,"  who  Is  also 
often  a  grain  farmer,  purchases  calves  or 
steers  of  recognised  beef  breeding  and  heavily 
feeds  them  his  forage,  grain,  and  other  pur- 
chased feed  concentrates  that  make  up  a 
balanced  ration,  thus  selling  his  farm  prod- 
ucts through  the  purchased  cattle.  The 
duration  of  the  feeding  period  will  largely 
determine  the  degree  of  finish. 

(b)  The  cattlemen,  who  specialize  In  grass 
fattening  cattle  for  feeders  or  slaughter.  The 
pastures  used  by  the  cattlemen  produce  very 
nutritious  grass. 

8.  The  processor  slaughters  livestock  suit- 
able to  yield  edible  meat. 

(a)  The  meat  "packer"  operates  a  sanitary 
slaughterhouse,  maintains  ample  refrigera- 
tion, and  usually  a  rendering  plant  where 
the  edible  and  Inedible  fats,  with  other  by- 
products, are  saved.  Moreover,  a  technically 
trained  corps  of  workers,  who  salvage  such 
glands  as  the  pancreas  from  which  Insulin  is 
made,  gallstones  needed  In  the  treatment  of 
human  ills,  as  well  as  numerous  other  medi- 
cine ingredients.  The  packer  usually  pos- 
sesses the  equipment  to  sanitarily  trans- 
port the  carcasses  or  meat  products  from  the 
packing  plant  to  the  retailer. 

(b)  The  rural  slaughterer  who  uses  a  shed, 
sometimes  screened,  in  which  to  slaughter 
the  animals,  with  only  meager  equipment,  no 
refrigeration,  and  no  facilities  to  salvage  the 
fats  and  other  byproducts.  Tlie  olfal  Is  often 
fed  to  hogs.  Seldom  does  the  rural  slaugh- 
terer have  the  proper  equipment  to  transport 
the  carcass. 

4.  The  retailer  who  keeps  the  meat  under 
refrigeration,  cuts  and  cUspenaes  It  to  the 
consumers. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  brief  outline  will  indi- 
cate the  necessary  functions  of  the  cattle 


ralacr,  feeder,  and  proCMeor  In  the  pioduc- 
tlon  of  beef  and  veal.  Any  InequitlM  that 
cause  stoppage  or  curttOl  this  chain  of  func- 
tions will  become  a  bottleneck  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  d.  this  imponaat 
food. 

Those  who  prepared  the  present  Uveetock 
and  meat  program  undoubtedly  were  mo- 
tivated by  good  Intentions,  but  ttaeJr  program 
la  neither  realistic  ncr  practicable  so  far  aa 
this  Nation  of  ours  is  concerned. 

The  price  ceillnga  are  so  inequitable  as  to 
seriously  Impair  the  fimctlons  of  the  feeder 
and  the  raqxmslble  proceaeor. 

An  example  of  the  results  at  this  pragram: 
In  a  neighboring  LoulaUn*  parish  substantial 
number  of  calves  have  annually  been  shipped 
to  the  feeders  of  the  Midwest.  At  shipping 
time  these  calves  will  average  In  weight  ap- 
proximately 300  pounds.  After  being  on  full 
feed  In  the  Midwest  for  several  months,  these 
Louisiana  calves  will  go  to  market  weighing 
from  700  to  1.000  pounds,  weight  determined 
by  period  of  time  fed.  Pun  feeding  Is  very 
expensive.  After  the  price  ceilings  went  Into 
effect  last  year.  I  was  reliably  Informed  that 
10.000  less  calves  were  shipped  from  one 
Louisiana  point  to  the  Midwest.  The  rural 
slaughterers  bid  the  calves  to  a  price  that  the 
feeder  buyers  could  not  purchase  them  due 
to  the  price  ceiling  on  dressed  beef.  Result: 
These  10,000  calves  were  slaughtered,  produc- 
ing approximately  160  pounds  of  meat  In- 
stead of  400  to  600  fxninds  If  they  had  been 
fed  in  the  Midwest. 

While  full  feeding  Is  very  expensive.  It  pro- 
duces the  maximum  amount  of  beef  In  the 
shortest  period  of  time.  In  order  to  contlnxie 
to  operate,  the  feeders  had  to  change  their 
methods  to  a  time-consuming  but  less  expen- 
sive way.  Such  calves  as  were  pinrhased 
were  grazed  on  grain  fields,  fed  forage  and 
other  less  expensive  feeds.  It  requires  two  or 
three  times  as  long  to  develop  an.  animal 
under  this  less  expensive  method  as  it  does 
under  full  feeding,  and  then  the  meat  U  not 
as  palatable. 

The  situation  confronting  the  responsible 
processor  is  even  more  desperate  than  that 
of  the  feeder.  The  responsible  processor  has 
a  large  Investment  In  his  plant  and  equip- 
ment. He  has  an  indispensable,  large  over- 
head, if  he  is  to  retain  a  capable  organiza- 
tion. He  Is  attempting  to  operate  under  im- 
possible and  impractical  regulatory  condi- 
tions. He  has  a  Pederal  grader  who  arbitrar- 
ily grades  every  carcass  processed  at  his 
plant  and  thereby  fixes  the  price  celling  for 
which  that  carcaas  can  be  sold.  His  every 
move  and  all  his  records  are  under  the  con- 
stant scrutiny  of  some  Oovemment  oiBclal. 
When  he  attempts  to  buy  cattle  he  Is  outbid 
by  the  rural  slaughterer.  Tha%  are  cases 
where  the  rural  slaughterer  will  bid  a  price 
for  the  live  animal  which  is  within  a  cent  of 
the  responsible  prooeaeor's  celling  price  of 
the  carcass.  Whereas,  the  responsible  pro- 
cessor has  a  Pederal  grader,  the  rural 
slaughterer  does  his  own  grading.  The  same 
carcass  which  the  Pederal  grader  would  fix  at 
$15.75  per  hundredweight  price  celling,  the 
rural  slaughterer  may  by  Ignorance  or  dis- 
honesty grade  with  a  $30.75  per  hundred* 
weight  price  celling. 

Moreover,  some  retail  butchers  hsve  en- 
tered the  slaughter  btiainess.  They  have  no 
adequate  facilities  but  they  are  not  bound 
by  the  wholesale  celling  price.  They  operate 
only  imder  the  retail  celling  price.  Quite 
obviously  they  can  outbid  the  responsible 
processor. 

The  rural  slaughterer  and  tbe  retail 
butcher  who  have  entered  the  slaughter  busi- 
ness are  not  equipped  to  save  the  fats  from 
the  offal,  the  highly  important  medicine 
Ingredlenu  and  other  byproducts  desper- 
ately needed. 
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Result-  the  slaushter  of  cattle  Is  belna; 
diverted  from  the  well-equipped,  responsible 
processor  to  the  poorly  equipped  and  less 
elBcieiii  slaughterer,  and  far  too  often  the 
bliTk -market  operator. 

The  livestock  and  meat  Industries  are  Na- 
tlon-uide  In  scope.  Moreover,  they  arc  so 
hli^hly  complicated  with  numerous  ramifica- 
tions that  any  program  to  be  successful  mu.st 
of  i.ecessity  be  practicable,  equitable,  und 
•.mplifled  to  a  degree  It  Is  easily  under^^tood. 

Because  of  the  widespread  and  enormous 
operations  of  the  black  market  substantial 
price-ceilint;  revu^lons  must  be  made  to  the 
re;..ponslble  operators  In  order  that  they  can 
compete  with  the  illegal  operators  It  will 
be  far  more  costly  and  more  difnc\jU  now 
than  If  a  realistic,  equitable,  and  practical 
program  had  been  formulated  In  the  first 
place. 

As  a  result  of  the  present  program  and 
the  man-made  meat  shortage,  mvich  con- 
fusion has  been  caused  In  the  ininds  of 
some  cattle  owners  and  speculators,  the 
much  heralded  meat  shortage  Is  confused 
»lth  cattle  shortage.  As  a  consequence  live- 
stock that  should  have  gone  to  the  slaughter 
plants  have  either  been  retained  on  ranches 
or  merely  transferred  to  others  at  costs  far 
tn  excess  of  the  Government's  celling  prices. 
Fictitious  values  have  been  created  by  this 
B(>eculatton  and  the  economic  structure  of 
the  livestock  industry  seriously  disturbed. 

At  this  time  when  there  are  unprecedented 
numbers  of  cattle  as  well  as  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  meat  to  supply  the  needs 
or  our  armed  forces,  lend-lease  and  civilian 
consumers,  we  are  accumulating  cattle  In- 
stead of  making  a  healthy  reduction. 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours. 

P.  T   SAmrwELL. 
Secrefory-rreosurer. 


The  New  Deal  and  the  Soath 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TENNCSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix, 
I  include  the  following  article  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Nixon  of  the  faculty  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity which  appeared  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Re- 
view: 

THE   NEW    DEAL   AND    THE    50CIU 

(By  H.  Clarence  Nixon) 

The  South  during  the  years  of  the  New 
Deal  has  experienced  a  development  that 
enables  It  and  tempts  it  to  talk  the  confldtut 
language  of  a  regular  child  of  the  national 
household,  not  the  subservient  terms  of  an 
undernourished  stepchild  or  orphan.  It  has 
growing  pains  and  is  quarreling  about  those 
pains  It  is  diversifying  Its  economy,  mak- 
ing inroads  into  its  poverty,  complaining 
ablaut  these  changes,  and  complaining  about 
the  complaining. 

Governor  Jones,  of  Louisiana,  with  many 
sympathizers,  complains  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  that  the  New  Deal  has  not  done 
more  about  southern  poverty  within  some 
»ort  of  States'  rights  framework  but  without 
State  matching  of  funds.  It  would  seem 
qu:;e  an  order  to  demand  more  States'  rights 
ai'.d  m<.>re  Federal  aid  at  the  same  time.  The 
Manufacturers  Record,  with  abundant  sup- 


port from  southern  rail  officials  and  leaders 
in  hea\'y  industries,  a.-ser's  that  southern 
manufacturing  between  1929  and  1941  gained 
r-latlvely  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  great 
industrial  east,  and  goes  on  to  take  the  New 
Deal  to  task  for  meddlim;  with  States"  righ'-^. 
publicizing  southern  poverty,  and  thus  bring- 
ing double  harm  to  the  Scu'-h 

Tl'.e  southern  region  is  diversifying  its 
thinking  about  the  New  Deal,  as  it  is  diversi- 
fying Its  thinkniK  about  freij^ht  rates,  labor 
p  oblems.  race  relations,  war  us^iie'^,  and  post- 
war planning.  It  i<  more  a  real  and  integral 
part  of  the  United  State^  today  than  at  any 
o  her  time  since  the  aaniini.-tri'.tious  of  Polk 
and  Taylor — the  last  Presider.ts  elected  frcin 
tlie  South.  It  has  furnished  to  the  Roosevelt 
aJmmistration  the  ranking  Cabinet  member 
in  Cordell  Hull,  who  head-  the  ma*t  con- 
s'Tvative  department:  antUher  conservative 
member  in  Jes^e  Jones:  the  mcst  socially 
progressive  Justice  of  the  Suprtme  Ccurt  in 
Hugo  Black;  and  one  of  the  most  liberal 
members  of  the  War  Labor  Board  m  Frar.k 
Graham.  It  might  be  sa:d  that  the  SotUh 
ha.«!  the  war-time  deputy  Pre.^ident  in  James 
F  Byrnes,  the  middle-of-the-road  Director  of 
Economic  Stabilization  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  f'lur  .southern  niein- 
ber.s.  who  were  appointed  by  Roosevelt  One 
of  these  four,  J,  Haden  Allciredtre,  economist, 
came  up  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, where  he  had  made  spec.al  .--tudies  of 
freight  rates  as  affectlns;  the  South.  Inci- 
dentally, a  majority  of  the  non-southe:n 
members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission are  from  the  West  or  Middle  West, 
leaving  the  East  distinctly  in  the  minority 

The  South  has  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  the  regional  ace  of  the  New  Deal. 
This  creation  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
is  one  of  the  largest  five  or  six  national  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  normal  civilian  employ- 
ment, ranking  in  this  sense  above  most  of  the 
cabinet  departments.  It  is  the  only  agency  of 
such  size  located  exclusively  in  one  region  of 
the  Nation.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
serves  the  South  and  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  United  Nations,  in  the  South  It  has 
perhaps  been  directly  responsible  lor  the  de- 
velopment m  the  Sjuth  of  more  war  induo- 
trles,  excluding  textiles  and  shipbuilding. 
than  any  other  one  factor.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  could  appropriately  be 
stamped  on  many  an  airplane  or  part,  other 
war  equipment,  or  war  chemical  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  power  production  has 
been  rapidly  expanded  to  meet  the  indus- 
trial demands  of  war.  About  three-fourths 
of  its  power  is  now  serving  war  mciustrjes 
By  deeds  and  facts  this  agency  has  demon- 
strated in  peace  and  in  war  that  there  is 
something  to  the  theory  of  co-ordinated  ex- 
pansions of  production  and  consumption  m  a 
wide  range  of  goods  and  service^  The  point 
is  being  grasped  by  many  Tennessee  valley 
Inhabitants,  including  white  and  colored 
share-croppers  who  arc  enjoying  the  conven- 
iences of  cheap  electricity,  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  the  understanding  cf  not  a  few 
private  utility  executives 

High  praise  has  come  from  Governor  Jones 
who  wrote  an  eloquent  letter  on  Tenness-  e 
Valley  Authority  to  its  chairman,  David  E. 
Lilienthal.  in  December  1941  This  letter 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record,  April 
1.  1943.  shortly  after  the  Jones  attack  came 
out  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post .  Tlie  gov- 
ernor praised  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
for  Its  freight  rate  findings  and  fcr  its  pro- 
grams in  forestry,  housing,  fertilizer,  soil  con- 
servation, and  farmer  education,  adding  that 
"you  have  done  one  of  the  outstanding  jobs 
In  the  country." 

The  South's  major  farm  groups,  partic- 
ularly the  cotton-growing  interests  mainly 
wrote  their  own  crop  program  as  part  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  policy.  Their 
program  was  broadened  by  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration to  ijive  more  protection  to  ten- 
ant Interesu.     When  the  whole  Agricultural 


Adjustment  Agency  was  modified  for  coni-tl- 
tutlona!  and  scientific  reasons,  with  emphasis 
on  soil-improvement  crops  and  conservation 
practices,  the  South  reached  gains  that  had 
been  advocated  m  this  region,  largely  in  vain. 
for  lUO  years.  Erosion  control,  terracing,  and 
contour  plowing  came  into  vogue  in  the  hills 
and  slopes  of  Dixie  as  never  before.  The 
New  Deal,  for  whatever  reasons,  has  brought 
about  an  unprccedcnved  soil  saving  in  the 
South,  where  more  land  has  been  wasted  by 
man  than  in  all  the  lest  cf  the  country. 
The  S'juth  has  got  s  jmething  it  badly  needed 
in  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustmetit 
Agency  cash  benefit  payments  it  so  badly 
wanted 

The  South  luis  had  the  major  stake  in  the 
tenant-aid  program  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
niinistration,  since  this  region  leads  in  farm 
tenants  relatively  and  absolutely.  More 
rcutherners  than  others  have  been  enabled  o 
purchase  family-size  farms  by  this  agency. 
More  southerners  than  others  have  been  in- 
cuded  in  its  rural  rehabilitation  program, 
which  has  applied  production  loans  and  edu- 
cation to  tenants  as  tenants,  has  reached 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  low-income  farm- 
ers in  the  process,  and  has  definitely  improved 
the  productive  power,  income,  and  net  wor:h 
of  these  clients.  These  farmers  were  far 
ahead  of  other  farmers  m  the  increase  in  food 
production  last  year, 

Th:s  rehabilitation  work,  which  came  under 

.  the  new  Farm  Security  Administration  in 
1037.  was  inaugurated  in  the  spring  cf  1934 
bv  the  F  E  R.  A,  Its  administrator,  uncer 
Harry  Hopkins,  was  Col,  Lawrence  Westbrocik. 
a  Texas  planter  It  was  publicly  launched  at 
a  conference  in  Atlanta  of  relief  administia- 
tors.  social  workers,  agricultural  college  ofl- 
cials,  farm  organization  leaders,  and  actual 
farmers  It  transferred  rural  families  Imne- 
dif.tely  from  relief  to  a  productive  contractual 
status,  and  its  results  have  been  "thrlllinir," 
to  quote  Brooks  Hays  of  Arkansas,  who  ^as 

[  moved  from  an  Farm  Security  Admlnistrati  in 
office  to  Congress.  The  agency's  good  work  is 
k.inwn  and  appreciated  by  other  Southern 
Congressmen  like  Tahver.  of  Georgia,  aid 
Sfarkm.\n,  of  Alabama     Words  of  high  pra  se 

i  fii  the  Farm  Security  Administration's  reha- 
bilitation work  have  come  from  many  souti- 
ern  sources,  including  Clarence  Poe's  Pio- 
gress'.ve  Farmer,  Not  a  few  observers  are  lifte 
Elmer   Peterson,    the   Oklahoma   City   editor. 

j    who  is  extremely  critical  of  the  Agricultural 

[    Adjustment    Administration,   but   eloquently 

'  fa^or.ible  to  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tii.n  Governor  Jones  gives  at  least  mixi'd 
praise  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
vhlch  has  added  variety  to  its  work  in  Loii- 
si.uia  by  extending  loans  and  market  gui1- 
ance  to  a  eroup  of  bayou  trappers.     My  own 

I  favorable  Judgment  is  based  on  my  expeii- 
ences  as  an  adviser  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
program,  and  later  as  a  landlord  dealing  with 
Fatm  Security  Administration  tenants.  I 
liHve  seen  the  eood  works  of  economic  and 
human  rehabilitation. 

The  crminf:  (>t  the  rehabilitation  program 
was  welcomed  or  accepted  by  many  landlords 
and  rural  m'^rchants.  who  at  the  time  could 

'  not  .'ifTord  the  risk  and  burden  of  flnancir.g 
d.iwn-and-out  farm.ers.  It  was  good  business 
for  the  merchants  and  landlords.  These  are 
now  more  able  than  in  over  a  dozen  years  to 
bear  the  burdi'n  of  credit  to  tenants,  and. 
inorci  ver  the  risks  in  such  credit  have  come 
down  considerably  It  is  thus  only  natural 
that  there  is  a  drive  for  pre-New  Deal  nor- 
malcy on  the  southern  countryside 

Part  cf  the  criticism  leveled  at  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  is  based  on  possible 
mistakes  made  by  this  administration  In  han- 

I  dling  cnmmunity  projects  and  experiments 
inherited  unavoidably  from  Rexford  Tugwell's 
resettlement  administration.  Part  of  the 
criticism  seem-  to  stem  from  the  success  of 
Farm  Seciiritv  Administration  in  organizing 
for;;otten  men  into  rural  cooperatives  for  pur- 

,    chasing,  processing,  and  selling  purposes,  and 
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for  medical  service.  Real  Investigation  will 
most  likely  show  nothing  of  the  alleged  cota- 
mtmlBtlc  practices  but  something  much  near- 
er the  Scandinavian  pattern  of  organizing 
farmers. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  pro- 
gram has  represented  an  approach  to  social 
security  for  bottom-rail  farmers,  who  are  more 
numerous  in  the  South  than  elsewhere  and 
who  are  not  included  in  the  permanent  fea- 
tures of  the  Industrial  social  security  pro- 
gram. But  organized  labor  in  the  South, 
which  supports  social  security,  is  behind  the 
movement  for  organized  farm  security.  If 
the  divided  South  sees  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  Its  work  scrapped,  it  may 
witness  a  more  sweeping  and  highly  organ- 
ized movement  of  lowly  farmers  and  fa:-m- 
workers.  The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations is  In  the  field  with  a  union  of  work- 
ers In  agriculture  and  ngrtcultural  processing. 
For  some  years  John  L(  wis  has  been  eyeing 
the  southern  tenant-fann  scene. 

Labor  In  the  South  is  changing  more  rap- 
Idly  than  many  realize.  Through  wage-and- 
hour  regulation,  collective  bargaining,  and  in- 
dustrial trends,  wage  differentials  between 
northern  and  southern  laborers  are  attaining 
Bkllls  and  Increasing  productivity.  Absentce- 
owmed  corporations  are  leaving  more  pay-roll 
funds  and  social  security  taxes  In  the  South. 
While  labor-union  membership  In  America 
was  Increasing  by  some  200  percent  in  the 
New  Deal  period,  the  gain  for  organized  labor 
In  the  South  was  nearer  1,000  percent.  The 
American  Federation  cf  Labor  reports  as  of 
last  March  a  southern  membership  Jump  since 
1933  from  300,000  to  1,700.000.  Beatings  of 
labor  organizers  in  Industrial  cetiters  like 
Gadsden,  Ala.,  have  ceased.  Cities  like  New 
Orleans  and  Memphis,  through  officials  or  po- 
litical bosses,  at  first  said  they  would  have 
none  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. They  have  changed.  The  labor  vote 
and  Influence  are  becoming  Important.  Many 
laborers  have  begun  to  pay  poll  taxes  In  "poll- 
tax  States."  Labor  power  was  an  Important 
factor  In  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  In  Ten- 
nessee last  winter.  It  is  behind  the  move- 
ment at  Washington  to  prevent  poU-tfuc  re- 
quirements In  Federal  elections. 

The  labor  movement  was  affecting  the 
South's  traditional  pattern  of  race  relation* 
before  the  coming  of  the  present  war. 
Negroes  were  becoming  faithful  members  and 
officials  of  unions  without  adhering  to  Jim 
Crow  divisions.  This  was  particularly  true, 
for  Instance,  In  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  groups  In  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict. It  was  less  true  In  the  older  American 
Federation  of  Labor  unions.  There  is  a  close 
connection  between  race  tension  and  labor 
tension  In  the  divided  SoutU.  Both  tensions, 
which  strike  at  Southern  paternalism,  are  In- 
tensified by  the  impact  of  the  war,  with  new 
opportunities  for  southern  laborers  and 
■outhern  Negroes.  Both  tensions  mirror  a 
national  spread,  with  organized  labor  cutting 
Its  lag  in  the  South  and  Negroes  ftimlshlng 
poptilatlon  to  the  North.  The  two  tensions 
may  be  solved  together,  with  stand-pat  re- 
actionaries finding  little  comfort  In  choosing 
between  a  Roosevelt  or  a  WUlkle. 

Tlie  coming  of  war  Is  bringing  Industrial 
changes  In  the  South,  which  Is  also  the  great- 
est campground  and  training  field  for  the 
Nation's  armed  forces.  In  the  early  stages 
this  region  got  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
Industrial  business  flowing  from  the  Govern- 
ment's defense  program.  This  was  not  so 
much  a  discrimination  against  the  South  as 
It  was  an  Army-Navy  preference  for  big  bus- 
iness, which  has  the  Inside  track,  with  Initial 
advantages  In  organization,  technology,  ma- 
chine tools,  and  a  supply  of  high-class  labor. 
Eioosevelt  was  In  the  position  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  had  not  flnlshe«'  with  dis- 
ciplining the  large  business  elements  before 
he  had  to  go  to  them  for  the  sinews  of 
war. 


Wilson  admittedly  regretted  the  shift,  and 
Roosevelt  must  not  like  it. 

No  southern  conservative  revolt  against  the 
New  Deal  could  aid  the  New  Deal  In  manag- 
ing big  business  and  aiding  little  business. 
Time  and  necessity,  more  than  politics  and 
sectional  pressure,  distributed  the  war  busi- 
ness. This  war  Is  too  big  for  big  business 
or  the  big  btxsiness  section  alone.  Inevitable 
expansion  and  decentralization  brought  more 
Industrial  war  work  to  the  South,  particu- 
larly In  textiles  and  shipbuilding.  In  the 
past  2  years  the  South  has  approximately 
doubled  Its  dollar  proportion  of  the  Nation's 
war  contracts. 

However,  the  South  Industrially  is  still 
holding  only  the  national  "hind  tit."  The 
handler. p  Is  In  the  South,  not  In  the  New 
Deal,  whoever  may  be  responsible  for  the 
originrl  sin.  This  region  could  not  forth- 
with take  on  a  big  Job  of  producing  the  fine, 
hich-qi'aUty  instruments  cf  warfare,  because 
It  lacked  the  organization,  the  technology,  the 
machine  tools,  and  the  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel required  for  such  production.  The 
South's  peacetime  Industries  had  been  more 
conspicuous  for  tonnage  output  than  for 
dollar  value.  In  spite  of  significant  gains  in 
the  period  between  the  two  wars.  Southern 
manufacturing  was  far  below  the  national 
level.  "In  1930,"  says  Henry  B.  Kline,  a  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  economist,  "the  per 
capita  value  added  by  manufacture  In  the 
10  Southeastern  States  was  only  $96,  com- 
pared with  $187  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  S272  In  the  18  States  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi." 
Southern  commerce,  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  In  1940,  showed  an  export  balance  of 
millions  of  tons,  but  an  Import  balance  of 
scores  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  region's 
unbalanced  economy  has  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  in  quantity,  with  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance In  quality.  The  war  is  stimulating  a 
measure  of  qualitative  production,  particu- 
larly In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  coun- 
try, and  the  Government  sponsorship  of  In- 
dustrial training  of  southern  youth  and 
adults  contributes  to  this  Improvement.  The 
accompanying  taste  of  high  wages  Is  no  small 
Item  in  this  progress.  Southern  institu- 
tional and  service  facilities  are  strained  to 
accommodate  the  drastic  shifts  in  popula- 
tion brought  about  by  the  Industrial  impact 
of  the  war.  The  Inadequacy  of  these  facili- 
ties Ls  a  conditioning  factor  in  the  racial 
tension. 

The  South's  structtire  of  Industrial  pro- 
duction and  the  southern  freight-rate  struc- 
ture dovetail  in  a  total  picture.  The  two 
structures  have  developed  together,  and  no 
one  but  a  politician  with  a  bias  can  say  which 
caused  the  other.  Th«.  two  structures  mtist 
be  changed  or  corrected  together,  and  the 
South  is  divided  on  the  issties  and  methods 
of  change. 

Any  point  or  criticism  concerning  railroad 
freight  rates  can  be  proved  by  selecting 
example;  from  class  and  commodity  rates 
affecting  over  14,000  items  or  groups  of  items 
and  more  than  B  times  that  nximber  of 
stations  In  6  major  freight-rate  territories 
of  the  United  States.  The  southern  territory 
is  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the 
official,  or  eastern,  territory  in  rates  on  high- 
class  manufactures,  except  where  special 
adjtistments  have  been  made  for  Important 
shippers  or  groups  of  shippers.  This  status 
adversely  affects  small  diverlfled  btisineas 
and  unborn  business  in  the  South.  It  serves 
as  a  tariff  barrier  against  potentialities  more 
than  against  actualities.  Small  and  unborn 
Interests  are  not  very  artlctilate  or  powerftil. 

The  South  enjoys  many  rate  advantages  on 
ooal  as  well  as  other  raw  materials  and  cheap 
products.  The  Interests  behind  these  heavy 
indtistrles  in  the  South  are  distinctly  ar- 
ticulate and  powerful.  They  pay  lower  wages 
and  lower  freight  rates  than  manufacttirers 
of  qtiallty  goods,  and  are  not  complaining 


about  any  regional  oolonlal  aeonomy.  Inter- 
regional  uniformity  could  double  squecae 
them  with  higher  wages  and  higher  rates. 
They  are  against  rate  parity  or  uniformity 
between  regions.  They  favor  piecemeal  ad- 
justment and  oppose  the  reforms.  They  have 
a  varying  degree  of  sympathy  and  support 
from  southern  rail  Interesta.  for  whom  they 
are  great  customers.  Southern  railroads  have 
never  liked  "reform."  Hie  Southern  rail- 
road and  heavy  shipping  interesU  constitute 
a  combination  of  conservative  economic 
forces  that  can  be  effective  before  adminis- 
trative bodies  and  in  State  politics.  These 
Clements  are  strong  in  Jones'  Louisiana, 
Dixon's  Alabama,  and  Amall's  Georgia.  Of 
course,  there  is  abundant  support  In  the 
North  for  their  point  of  view.  Any  southern 
governor  or  group  who  would  buck  these 
forces  and  at  the  same  time  oppyose  or  dis- 
own the  New  Deal  is  doomed  to  failure  be- 
fore starting.  Freight-rate  revision  on  the 
scale  contemplated  's  a  progressive  step  that 
Is  nothing  less  than  national  social  plan- 
ning. In  fact,  any  planning  for  abundance 
must  be  based  on  efficient  transportat.on  and 
an  equitable  rate  system.  For  such  a  step 
iht  New  Deal  offers  the  beat  L>ct. 

Freight-rate  revision  is  a  national  problem. 
affecting  several  regions  and  many  economic 
interests  that  cut  across  regional  borders. 
It  Is  well  for  southerners  to  realize  this,  as 
did  the  late  Bib  Graves,  ardent  New  D,!al 
Governor  of  Alabama,  in  the  middle  thirties. 

Though  only  a  few  specific  downward  revi- 
sions have  followed  the  hearings  of  1938,  the 
general  attack  on  the  problem  is  making 
headway.  By  the  TransporUtion  Act  of  IMO 
Congress  declared  for  a  policy  free  from  inter- 
regional discrimination  and  called  for  an  ad- 
ministrative Investigation  of  the  inter- 
regional workings  of  the  rate  structure.  That 
investigation  Is  going  forward  under  a  special 
expert  group.  It  might  be  said  that  the  Inter- 
state Commercs  Commission,  with  the  South 
and  West  well  represented  in  its  membership, 
is  working  energetically  at  the  task  of  doing 
Justice.  The  Commission  seems  to  be  mora 
broadly  constructive  and  leas  legalistic  than 
formerly.  Its  bearings  on  regional  rate  prob- 
lems are  extensive  and  of  a  broad  scope. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  U  the  best 
advocate  the  South  has  for  freight-rate  re- 
vision. This  agency  put  a  staff  to  studying 
the  question  in  1033.  It  has  cooperated  wltb 
southern  Governors  on  a  nonpclitlcal  re- 
search basis,  and  this  has  been  well  recognized 
by  southern  Governors.  It  haa  released  sev- 
eral reports  and  studies,  notably  the  Re- 
gionalized Freight  Ratn:  Barrier  to  National 
Productiveness,  which  President  Rooeerelt 
transmitted  to  Congress  last  March.  Its  ex- 
perts envisage  an  enlargement  and  dlverslfl- 
cation  of  southern  manufacturing  under  a 
freight-rate  system  free  from  regional  dis- 
criminations. They  point  out  that  such  a 
reconstruction  can  and  should  be  made  and 
that  it  will  not  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  whether 
Peter  be  a  northern  manufactiuer.  a  eontb- 
ern  railroad,  or  a  southern  shipper  of  raw 
material. 

Differentials  mtist  be  corrected  together, 
not  singly,  for  they  operata  together.  Tha 
Roosevelt  fulministration  is  clearly  exploring 
the  isEtie  of  freight-rate  diflerentiala.  It  has 
moved  against  a  whole  set  of  differentials  af- 
fecting the  South.  The  Hull  trade  agreement* 
are  checks  to  a  tariff  system  that  la  a  toll 
system  against  much  of  the  South'*  agricul- 
ture. Southern  wage  differentials  and  other 
lalxir  differences  are  admittedly  being  re- 
duced. The  economic  differentials  against 
Negroes  are  being  tackled  in  the  face  of  tre- 
mendous difficulties.  In  a  aense,  the  South 
Is  escaping  from  a  long-standing  differential 
In  opporttmlty.  Ho  Mew  Deal  or  other  Wash- 
ington government  alone  can  realise  t^xm 
that  enlarged  opporttmlty  for  the  region.  Tha 
South  or  southerners  have  some  responMbUity 
for  action.  The  region  must  fumlah  Itfl  own 
leadership  and  statesmanship. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  UASsACHTTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herein  a  speech  made  by  me  in 
Paneuil  Hall,  the  American  Cradle  of 
Liberty.  Boston,  Mass.,  on  July  5. 1943,  on 
the  occa-sion  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  IndeF>endence. 

These  exercises  have  been  held  each 
year  from  1783  and  always  In  this  his- 
toric Cradle  of  Liberty,  except  one  year 
when  this  historic  building  was  being 
restored. 

I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  significance  of 
today's  anniversary.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  mayor  of  Boston.  Hon.  Mau- 
rice J.  Tobln.  for  conferring  upon  me  the 
honor  of  appearing  In  the  capacity  that  I 
am  at  this  traditional  meeting. 

We  are  gathered  today  In  this  historic 
Faneull  Hall,  the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  at  a 
time  when  our  country  is  engaged  In  the 
war  that  was  thrust  upon  us,  a  war  of  sur- 
Tlval.  and  during  one  of  the  most  Important 
and  trying  periods  of  the  known  hUtory  of 
man.  We  are  also  assembled  at  a  time  when 
our  loTed  ones  are  fighting  and  dying  for 
the  preserration  of  our  beloved  country — 
of  the  religious  clvlllxatlon  that  we  believe 
In.  the  origin  of  which  Is  in  Ood  Himself. 

Having  In  mind,  as  we  all  must  have,  the 
trying  conditions  that  exist.  I  feel  that  the 
traditional  kind  of  a  speech  for  this  oc- 
eaalon  ahould  be  departed  from,  and  there- 
fore my  obeervatlons  will  be  mainly  confined 
to  the  preeent  war  and  the  danger  that  con- 
fronts us. 

There  are  similar  basic  considerations  be- 
tween those  that  confronted  the  people  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  of  187  years  ago.  and 
Us  of  this  generation  of  Americans  of  to- 
day. 

In  this  historic  building,  the  Cradle  of 
Liberty,  men  gathered  167  years  ago  to  fight 
to  obUln  freedom,  liberty,  and  independ- 
ence. They  fought  to  escape  the  govern- 
mental absolutism  of  those  days,  the  at- 
tempt to  deny  them  the  liberty  which  they 
■ought  and   prized. 

Today,  we  are  gathered  in  the  Cradle  of 
Liberty  and  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
preserving  liberty,  freedom,  and  independ- 
ence. They  gave  us  a  free  nation,  giving  to 
US  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Today  we 
are  faced  with  the  attempt  to  destroy  the 
free  Government  that  they  gave  to  us  and 
to  take  away  the  rights  of  the  Individual  that 
the  hardy  men  and  women  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary and  succeeding  days  established  for 
our  benefit.  In  1776  they  fought  to  obtain 
liberty.  In  1M3  we  are  fighting  to  retain 
liberty. 

We  remember  reading  In  history  of  the 
living  statement  of  the  famous  Patrick  Henry. 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  Today 
we  could  well  paraphrase  that  famous  utter- 
ance and  say:  "Retain  my  liberty  or  give  me 
death." 

Since  thoae  days  several  generations  of 
Americans  have  come  and  gone.  You  and  I 
rnsst—  the  Government  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  established,  the  Government  that 
each  succeeding  generaUon  has  preserved  and 
strengthened. 

Tou  and  I  inherited  that  Government. 


It  Is  our  duty  and  obligation  to  preserve 
those  Institutions  of  government  and  to  pass 
them  on — strengthened — but  in  no  event 
weakened  or  destroyed,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
generations  of  Americans  to  come. 

That  is  our  duty! 

With  the  guidance  of  God  and  the  spirit 
of  those  hardy  and  brave  mm  and  wcmtn  of 
the  Revolutionary  days,  and  those  who  gath- 
ered In  this  historic  buildmt;  167  years  ato, 
animating  us  today,  we  will  perform  that 
duty  with  complete  succe-s.?. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  ago.  the 
courageous  founders  of  our  country — willing 
to  make  every  worldly  sacrifice,  even  '.ife  u- 
sclf — declared  the  Independence  of  the  Colo- 
nies of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  is  Just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  our  land  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  itself. 

The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence are  long  since  dead,  but  their  im- 
mortal words  echo  today  Just  as  strongly  us 
they  did  167  years  ago.  Those  words  will 
always  echo  and  live.  The  Declaration  of 
Indejjendence  is  just  as  much  a  command  to 
you  and  me  of  today — to  fight  and  to  die  to 
preserve  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  as  K 
was  to  the  signers  of  that  Immortal  docu- 
ment. 

The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  fathers  of  our  country, 
gave  us  political  freedom — a  Government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men.  They  gave  each  and 
every  one  of  us  the  benefit  of  a  free  govern- 
ment— yes,  they  set  forth  the  rights  of  the 
individual — God -given  rights — and  by  solemn 
compact,  obligated  our  Government  to  guar- 
anty and  protect  those  rights,  as  well  as  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

But  they  also  recognized  that  these  con- 
stitutional rights  carried  with  them  the  obli- 
gation, the  duty,  and  the  responsibility  of 
everyone  exercising  them  In  the  best  Interest 
of  our  Government.  And  further,  of  fighting 
and  dying,  if  necessary,  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve them,  as  well  as  our  Government  Itself. 

In  the  days  of  George  Washington,  our  first 
President,  the  enemies  of  the  new  republic 
from  within  (the  forces  working  for  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchy) .  were  the  mam 
constant  source  of  danger  to  our  country. 
It  was  the  personality  of  Washington  that 
prevented  these  forces  from  receiving  any 
popular  support.  He  laid  the  sound  founda- 
tion for  the  Nation  which  we  enjoy  and  pos- 
sess today. 

nl  the  days  of  the  War  between  the  States — 
the  Civil  War — the  existence  of  our  country 
wis  threatened  from  within  by  Internal  divi- 
sion and  disunion.  Lack  of  sound  leadership 
in  those  two  periods  of  emergency  might  have 
resulted  In  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  a  sovereign  Nation. 

The  same  situation  exists  today. 

We  are  confronted  by  the  first  external 
danger  In  the  constitutional  history  of  cur 
country  that  threatens  our  very  existence  as 
a  nation. 

We  can  understand  better  the  solution  of 
our  present  problems;  we  can  explore  the 
imknown  future  more  effectively  by  briefly 
reviewing  the  road  over  which  we  came,  to 
where  we  are  today.  The  landmarks  of  cur 
path  through  history  will  guide  us  as  we 
stride  forward  to  success  In  this  war  and 
to  a  better,  stronger  life   In  the  future. 

Independence  Day.  ever  since  It  originated 
In  the  dangerous  period  of  167  years  ago, 
has  reaffirmed  and  confirmed  the  landmark 
of  freedom  and  liberty. 

On  the  first  Independence  Day.  the  Amer- 
ican patriots  faced  a  desperate  battle  for  life 
Itself.  Our  forefathers  bled  and  fought,  risk- 
ing their  lives,  and  established  the  glorious 
fact  of  independence,  a  strong  Nation  built 
of  a  strong  and  fighting  people. 

I  have  made  reference  to  the  dark  days  of 
the  Civil   War   when   oiu:  Nation  faced   an 


equally  gnm  decision.  For  4  long  years. 
we.  as  a  Nation,  fought,  and  the  generation 
of  the  Civil  War  days  died  In  the  struggle 
for  life  and  independence,  and  national 
unity.  In  cur  other  wars,  IncUulmg  the 
fierce  .struggle  of  1918,  we  knew  we  had  to 
win.  but  our  national  existence  was  not  at 
stake. 

We  must  bear  In  mind  that  If  we  lose 
this  war.  we  lose  not  only  a  war,  but  we 
Icse  our  ccuntry. 

In  this  war  more  than  In  any  other,  we 
are  figh' mg  poweriul  enemies  \^ho  are  Im- 
burd  with  ilie  monstrous  doctrlnp  of  hatred, 
antlrellRlous  hatred,  economic  hatred,  and 
racial  hatred,  determined  to  enslave  the 
world.  Our  German  and  Japanese  enemies 
would  de.■^trcy  our  national  life,  our  mode 
of  Uvmi:.  everything  that  we  hold  dear.  Axis 
donnnaticn  of  the  air  and  sea  would  mean 
Axis  strangling  of  America,  perhaps  eco- 
nomically at  the  start,  but  certainly  eco- 
nomic starvation  would  be  followed  up  by 
the  firing  squad  and  the  bayonet.  The  en- 
slaved countries  of  Europe  have  discovered 
this  bitter  truth. 

We  know  well  the  odious  nature  of  the 
i  enemy,  his  tenacity  and  his  strength.  That 
Is  why  I  say  this  Is  as  desperate  a  war  for 
Americans  as  was  the  War  for  Independence 
and  the  Civil  War.  It  Is  a  war  of  survival. 
We  are  fighting  an  enemy  who  would  destroy 
Boston  or  any  other  city;  whose  leaders  would 
happily  tear  this  historic  building  down  to 
a  rubble  of  bricks.  Why?  Because  Faneuil 
Hall  IS  a  landmark  of  Independence  and 
freedom. 

We  know  these  things  from  the  mouths  of 
the  enemy's  own  leaders — Hitler,  who  said: 
"No  economic  policy  is  possible  without  a 
sword":  from  the  bemedalled  Goerlng,  who 
said.  "Our  business  is  not  to  do  Justice  but 
to  destroy  and  exterminate;'  from  the  un- 
laraented  Yamamoto,  who  proposed  to  wrlto 
the  peace  treaty  In  the  White  House  at 
Washington.  One  Nazi  newspaper  put  It  this 
way:  "Totalitarian  victory  means  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  vanquished  nation,  and 
Its  complete  and  final  disappearance  from 
the  historical  arena." 

Our  enemies  despise  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority, becatise  their  power  lies  In  their  own 
success  m  plUag.ng  and  destroying.  In  th« 
burning  of  books  and  In  the  persecution  of 
minorities.  In  the  destruction  of  the  dignity 
and  personality  of  the  Individual.  Their 
Quislings  and  puppets  go  further,  and  call 
democracy  "an  Idiotic  system  where  every 
Individual  has  the  same  say  In  everything 
whether  he  understands  It  or  not;  where 
Imjxirtant  que.<;tlons  about  the  future  of  na- 
tions are  decided  by  an  assembly  of  people 
Without  special  Insight  Into  such  things, 
elected  by  people  who  also  have  no  Insight." 
This  shows  their  contempt  of  and  hatred  for 
democracies. 

The  Axis  leaders  who  say  these  things  are 
trying  tc  win  their  war  by  dividing  us.  by 
shaking  cur  confidence  In  our  own  way  of  life 
and  cur  willingness  to  fight  and  die  for 
Indppendence  and  freedom.  The  Berlin  radio 
Is  aiming  special  programs  at  this  ccuntry, 
a.-:k;ng  why  we  are  fighting,  and  shedding 
crocodile  tears  for  Americans  because  we  are 
cutting  down  en  gasoline,  tires  and  food. 
That  would  be  an  effective  way  for  the  Axis  to 
wage  war.  if  our  citizens  listened  and  be- 
lieved the  German  and  Japanese  lies  and 
.'I.inders.  thofe  which  come  over  the  air- 
waves, and  the  equally  vicious  ones  spread 
here  at  home  by  a  few  traitorous  filth- 
columnists. 

But  the  enemy's  evil  efforts  to  divide  and 
discourage  us  are  doomed  to  failure.  They 
cannot  win  among  our  people  en  the  bom* 
front,  any  more  than  their  soldiers  can  wia 
against  our  fighting  men  on  the  battle  frcnta. 
They  cannot  win  because  cur  people  have 
known  Independence  and  freedom  and  demo- 
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cracy  since  1776.  We  know  we  are  fighting 
for  oiu-  philosophy  of  life,  for  the  principles 
and  Ideals  for  which  our  country  stands,  and 
the  right  to  progress  in  otir  own  chosen  way 
to  greater  prosperity  and  happlnees  for  all  of 
us. 

We  should  not  underestimate  our  task 
merely  because  we  have  catight  the  enemy 
in  a  maze  of  lies  about  his  own  strength. 
Whllle  we  have  not  yet  won  the  war,  we  are 
doing  all  that  is  humanly  possslble  to  speed 
up  the  happy  day  of  peace.  But  we  have 
yet  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  roads  to  Berlin  and  Tokyo  are  long  and 
hard.  Nazi  Germany  and  Imperial  Japan 
planned  and  built  and  looted  for  years,  pre- 
paring for  war.  They  produced  great  war 
stores  of  planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  submarines. 
They  spent  years  testing  and  concentrating 
upon  their  military  machines. 

Three  major  elements  are  Important  to 
waging  war — a  nation's  manpower.  Its  eco- 
nomic resources,  and  the  degree  to  which  both 
are  militarized.  In  the  United  States  devo- 
tion to  country  Is  also  a  major  element  of 
our  strength;  in  the  Axis  countries  the  slave- 
master's  lash  forces  men  to  die  on  the  war 
fronts  for  the  Herrenvolk.  the  master  race. 
Germany,  with  all  the  captured  countries 
under  the  lash,  and  Japan,  with  hundreds  of 
millions  of  captives,  have  great  manpower 
resources.  They  have  already  robbed  China, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland 
of  Incalculable  natural  resources.  And  they 
have  been  busy  getting  ready  for  total  war 
for  many  years,  while  we  were  building,  we 
thought,  for  peace  and  prosperity. 

Germany  has  made  the  Continent  of  Europe 
into  a  fortress,  strongly  armed,  with  short  and 
secure  communications  lines.  Oixr  troops 
and  weapons  and  supplies  must  travel  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  hit  the  enemy.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  it  takes  400  troop  ships  and 
730  cargo  ships  to  transport  a  million  infan- 
try soldiers  overseas.  It  takes  10  to  18  tons 
of  shipping  to  deliver  a  soldier  and  his  equip- 
ment, depending  upon  what  kind  of  fighting 
he  is  going  to  do,  and  it  takes  from  1  to  8 
tons  of  shipping  a  month  to  keep  him  sup- 
plied. A  single  mechanized  division  burns 
up  18,000  gallons  of  gasoline  every  hour  when 
it  is  on  the  move — and  this  fact  explains  why 
we  are  cutting  out  our  own  pleasure  driving. 

The  war  news  is  good.  We  have  swept  the 
Axis  out  of  Africa,  and  we  have  driven  the 
Japs  back  in  the  Solomons  and  the  Aleu- 
tians. Piuther  offensive  action  is  now  under 
way  in  the  Far  East. 

But  there  is  danger  ahead  for  us  if  we 
assume,  here  at  home,  that  the  war  is 
nearly  over,  or  that  the  victory  will  come 
quickly  or  easily.  Our  advantages  in  pro- 
duction and  pkmes  are  still  largely  offset  by 
the  distance  from  which  we  must  wage  war. 
When  we  land  in  Europe,  we  land  in  front 
of  a  wall  of  steel  and  guns. 

We  will  win  the  war  sooner  if  we  realize 
what  a  difficult  Job  we  still  have  to  do  here 
at  home.  You  may  be  sure  that  our  soldiers 
abroad  realize  full  well  their  grim  and  ter- 
rible task.  Here  at  home,  men  and  women 
on  the  production  line,  in  the  shipyards,  and 
the  factories,  must  continue  at  top  speed. 
We  must  support  the  war  up  to  the  hilt.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  mounting  casualties. 
And  when  they  come,  we  must  remember 
that  Hitler  and  Tojo  and  their  murdering 
military  machines  are  responsible  for  every 
American  boy  who  is  killed  or  woimded.  We 
must  never  forget  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
fighting  the  most  sinister  enemies  we  ever 
had.  We  must  never  forget  that  our  boys  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Pacific  are  fighting  for 
otir  homes  and  otir  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

We  have  done  a  good  Job  so  far  in  this 
war.  Our  fighting  men  and  our  producing 
factories  and  our  railroads  have  accomplished 


feats  that  surpass  an3rthing  In  the  history 
of  mankind.  Consider  that  Xerxes,  the  King 
of  Persia,  won  undying  fame  because  he  as- 
sembled less  than  a  million  troops  and  trans- 
ported them  across  the  Hellespont,  a  few 
miles  of  water,  to  invade  Europe  and  conquer 
Greece.  In  19  brief  months  we  have  trained 
and  transported  more  than  2.000,000  troops 
overseas,  most  of  them  for  thousands  of  miles. 
None  of  the  great  military  devastators  of 
history.  Napoleon,  Genghis  Khan,  Attlla. 
no,  not  even  Hitler,  even  dreamed  of  the 
grand-scale  accomplishments  already  attained 
by  our  Nation  of  peace  lovers  In  the  few  brief 
months  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

United  States  participation  In  the  war 
of  1917-18  lasted  from  April  6.  1917.  to  No- 
vember 11,  1918,  4  days  over  19  months. 
In  3  days  from  today  we  will  have  been  at 
war  with  Japan  and  Germany  for  19  months. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  can  see  in  the  stars 
which  indicates  that  Germany  is  weakening 
now  as  she  did  In  1918,  or  that  we  can  count 
upon  time  and  internal  disruption  to  break 
down  the  resistance  of  the  enemy.  However, 
when  the  collapse  comes,  it  will  come  quick. 

But  It  can  be  said  for  certain  that  we  have 
accomplished  a  far  greater  task  in  our  first 
16  months  of  war  than  we  did  in  1918  in 
terms  of  preparation,  as  well  as  in  war  itself, 
against  an  infinitely  stronger  enemy.  Our 
Army  Is  about  twice  as  large  now  as  the  one 
wc  raised  in  1917  and  1918.  We  are  producing 
the  weapons  with  which  our  allies  are  fight- 
ing, instead  of  having  our  allies  supply  us  as 
they  did  then.  We  are  out-producing  the 
entire  Axis  in  weapons  and  supplies  of  war 
alter  only  19  months,  despite  their  10-year 
start.  In  1917-18  very  few,  if  any,  United 
States-made  planes  actually  got  into  combat. 
Today  we  are  supplying  the  Russians,  the 
British,  the  Chinese,  and  many  others  of  our 
allies  with  most  of  their  fighting  planes.  The 
other  day  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives we  passed  the  largest  wartime 
fighting  bill  in  the  whole  long  length  of  his- 
tory, carrying  over  $71,000,000,000  for  our 
Army  alone.  The  fighting  forces,  military  and 
industrial,  will  spend  more  than  $100,000.- 
OOO.OOO  In  the  fiscal  year  which  started  4  days 
ago.  Of  war  planes  alone,  we  will  produce 
more  than  100,000;  our  fleet  will  be  doubled 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  and  we  will  be  on  our 
way  to  ultimate  victory. 

A  little  over  1  year  ago  we  had  a  one-ocean 
Navy  to  participate  in  a  two-ocean  war.  Dur- 
ing the  past  18  months,  in  addition  to  our 
recovery  from  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  and 
despite  errors  and  blunders,  we  have  made 
progress  that  has  amazed  the  world.  We  are 
rapidly  on  the  way  to  a  two-ocean  Navy.  By 
the  end  of  1943  we  shall  have  Increased  our 
Navy  over  our  fleet  of  1942  by  60  percent  m 
tonnage  and  100  percent  in  the  number  of 
vessels.  We  have  transformed  our  peacetime 
merchant  marine  Into  the  greatest  wartime 
merchant  marine  fleet  In  all  history,  and,  de- 
spite the  attacks  of  enemy  submarines,  we 
are  adding  to  that  fleet  by  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons. 

We  have  assembled  an  Army  of  over  6,000.- 
000  men,  every  one  of  whom  either  has  been, 
or  will  be  trained  before  going  overseas.  They 
have  demonstrated  prowess  on  the  battle- 
fields that  stretch  from  Guadalcanal  to  Attu 
In  the  Pacific,  to  north  Africa  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  tindoubtedly  will  In  the  near 
future,  on  the  mainland  of  Europe  Itself. 
Our  leadership  on  land  and  aea,  and  in  the 
air,  has  been  outstanding. 

Otir  Navy  is  living  up  to  the  great  teadl- 
tlons  of  the  past. 

Our  fighting  men  on  land,  on  the  sea.  and 
In  the  air,  are  fighting  with  cotirage  and 
great  success. 

In  passing,  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the 
youth  of  this  generation.  The  spirit  and 
courage  of  ttu  youth  of  today— of  thla  gen- 


eration— ^wlll  always  occupy  foremost  pagee  In 
the  history  of  our  ooimtry. 

We  have  seen  great  changes  take  place  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  A  year  ago  the  outlook 
was  dark  and  gloomy.  Today,  the  situation 
has  changed.  The  Naxl  blltikrleg  Is  over. 
Nazi  Germany  Is  on  the  defensive.  However, 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  should  under- 
estimate the  flghUng  abilities  of  our  enemy, 
and  neither  should  this  marked  change  for 
the  better  bring  about  a  feeling  of  overoon- 
fldence  on  oiu'  part.  This  change  for  the  bet- 
ter should  create  a  stronger  feeling  of  deter- 
mination to  carry  the  battle  to  the  enemy 
and  to  administer  the  knock-out  blow  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Every  indication  points  to  Italy's  being 
eliminated  from  the  war  In  the  near  future. 
We  do  not  entertain  the  same  feeling  of  bit- 
terness toward  the  people  of  Italy  that  we  do 
toward  those  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Imperial 
Japan.  It  has  been  apparent  for  a  long  time 
that  the  heart  of  the  average  person  In  Italy 
is  not  engaged  in  this  war.  However,  whether 
Italy  makes  peace  terms  or  not,  every  Indi- 
cation points  to  the  fact  that  Italy's  days  of 
active  participation  in  this  war  will  be  over 
in  the  near  future.  The  elimination  of  Italy 
from  the  war  will  have  a  very  favorable  ef- 
fect throughout  the  entire  world.  It  will 
bring  immediate  relief  to  our  Russian  ally. 
and  eversrone  will  admit  that  Russia  has 
played  a  heroic  part  in  this  dreadful  conflict. 

With  Italy  withdrawing  from  the  war.  It 
will  mean  20  to  25  divisions  of  Italian  soldiers 
withdrawing  from  the  conquered  Balkan 
states.  Germany  will  have  to  draw  upon  her 
reserves  to  replace  Italian  withdrawals.  Witb 
Italy  under  the  control  of  the  military  lead- 
ers of  the  United  Nations,  German  soldieis 
in  a  good  part  of  the  Balkan  states  would  be 
open  to  a  flank  attack.  The  probabilitlee 
are  that  the  control  of  Italy  by  the  United 
Nations  would  force  the  German  army  to 
withdraw  from  some  conquered  parts  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  It  will  enable  thoae  of 
the  conquered  lands  located  in  the  waUrati^ 
to  more  openly  battle  the  Nazi  conqueror. 
It  will  enable  us  to  make  easier  contact  with 
them.  It  will  enable  us  to  locate  air  fields 
closer  to  the  industrial  part  of  Germany  that 
heretofore  has  been  practically  inmiune  from 
air  attack.  It  will  place  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  completely  tmder  the  control  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  will  greatly  aid  o\ir  trans- 
portation problem  in  the  shipping  of  weapon* 
of  war  to  Russia,  China,  India,  and  to  the 
European  theater  of  war.  The  elimination  of 
Italy  from  the  war  will  ease  the  strain  on 
Turkey,  with  probably  favorable  result*  to  our 
cause. 

But,  above  all.  the  elhnlnatlon  of  Italy 
from  the  war  wlU  release  a  large  part  of  th* 
British  Fleet  and  a  good  porttrm  of  the 
American  Fleet  now  in  that  area,  both  of 
which  are  now  engaged  In  protecting  our 
lines  of  communication  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  watching  of  the  Italian  Fleet. 
The  elimination  of  Italy  will  enable  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  British  Fleet  and  of  our 
own  fleet  in  that  area  to  be  released  for 
fighting  in  the  Far  East.  The  elimination  of 
Italy  will  not  only  have  an  Immediate  effect 
upon  the  European  front,  but  it  will  be  at 
decided  advantage  to  us  in  releasing  Brltiab 
and  American  naval  vessels  that  can  be  uaed 
against  the  Japanese. 

This  will  also  greatly  assist  our  brave  allf, 
China,  where  under  great  dUBeulty,  tbe  situ- 
ation Is  Improving. 

On  the  China  front,  the  recapture  of  Bimna, 
and  the  reopening  of  tb«  Burma  Road,  Is  at 
vital  importance.  Many  thlngi  are  happen- 
ing in  that  battle  area  that  mtist  be  kept 
secret.  But  one  thing  Is  certain,  that  tb« 
people  of  the  United  State*  have  a  lasting 
feeling  at  friendship   and  teepect  for   the 
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people  of  China.     After  victory.  China  will 
play  a  major  pan  In  the  poat-war  world. 

I  can  alao  say  without  disclosing  any  mil- 
itary secrets  that  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
preciates the  Importance  of  the  part  China 
plays  In  the  Par  EtvSt  theater  of  war.  and  that 
b«  has  and  will  S4!e  that  everything  possible 
Is  done  to  give  Oeneralljsslmo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  bis  brave  men  the  maximum  assistance 
possible.  Increased  aid  is  already  flowing  to 
China  Much  more  is  needed.  The  dlfflculty 
Is  means  of  transportation. 

The  recapture  and  reopening  of  the  Burma 
Road.  aSfurding  the  opportunity  of  land 
transportation  to  China,  Is  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  matter  of  primary  Importance. 
In  any  such  future  effort  naval  forces  will 
have  to  play  an  Important  part. 

We  can,  ihcrcfore,  see  that  the  release  of 
American  and  British  naval  units  In  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  for  service 
and  nghtlng  in  the  Far  East  might  well  be 
of  Inesamatale  assistance  to  brave  China. 

It  took  a  great  deal  more  than  natural 
resources  and  manpower  to  accomplish  these 
world-shaking  feats.  What  It  took,  what  made 
possible  our  great  production  progress,  and 
w-hat  will  bring  about  our  ultimate  victory. 
Is  the  patriotism,  the  unity,  the  God-fearing 
willingness  to  fight  and  to  sacrifice  for  free- 
dom and  for  our  country.  Our  soldiers  have 
this  patriotism  and  so  do  our  Industrial 
fighters,  our  hon^e-front  civilian  workers,  our 
farmers,  our  housewives,  our  boys,  and  our 
girls.  They  all  know  that  there  are  no  by- 
■Undera  In  this  war  as  there  have  been  in 
•ome  previous  wars.  They  know  that  the 
way  to  peace  Is  through  the  combined  efforts 
Of  everyone. 

The  home-front  fighters  as  well  as  the  men 
In  uniform  stand  ready  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  victory — long,  back-breaking 
houra  In  factories  and  shipyards  by  many 
new  and  Inexperienced  workers,  efforts  to 
meet  and  surmount  the  dislocations  in  home 
»nd  community  life  brought  atwut  by  the 
need  for  more  and  more  production,  and  the 
foregoing  of  useful  and  comfortable  things 
which  have  long  been  Integral  p&rta  of  oiur 
•tandard  of  living.  Our  civilian  fighters  are 
making  these  sacrifices  now.  and  they  will 
make  more,  because  they  know  that  every 
•ct  of  wartime  cooperation  here  backs  up  our 
fighting  men  on  the  battle  fronts  and  helps 
to  shorten  the  war's  cost  In  money  as  well 
M  In  the  Mood  of  our  young  men. 

Our  duty  on  the  home  front  Is  clear.  In 
terms  of  the  action  that  Is  needed.  All  of 
us  mpst  work  for  victory,  in  the  place  where 
we  c^  do  the  best  Job  and  where  we  are  most 
needM.  All  of  ua  must  put  our  money  to 
work  for  victory,  in  War  bonds  and  war 
relief.  We  must  willingly  assume  any  tax 
burdens  necessary  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 
All  of  us  must  waste  nothing,  and  all  of 
ua  must  spread  out  and  share  among  our 
people  the  necessary  goods  and  services  that 
•re  available  The  more  we  save  and  share. 
the  more  there  will  be  for  our  soldiers  and 
those  of  our  fighting  allies.  I  do  not  need 
to  labor  the  point  that  our  soldiers  must  not 
be  denied  anything  they  need  to  fight — and  a 
fighting  man  needs  a  great  deal  more. 

No  single  one  of  our  home-front  sacrifices 
will  win  the  war  by  Itself.  Our  soldiers, 
brave  as  they  are.  cannot  win  without  full 
support  on  the  home  front.  Food  by  itself 
will  not  win  the  war.  We  must  have  weapons, 
too,  and  victory  will  come  only  through  the 
successful  interrelatlcn  and  coordination  of 
•11  the  factors. 

It  Is  our  Nation's  policy  to  spread  sacrifice 
•8  evenly  as  possible  among  all  our  people. 
There  are  bound  to  be  inequalities  based  on 
time  and  place,  but  none  because  of  favor- 
itism by  the  Government.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  no  one  shall  use  gasoline  need- 
lessly and  for  pleasure,  when  our  boys  in 
Africa,  England,  and  the  Solomons  or  else- 
where need  that  gasoline  for  their  warplanea. 


At  the  same  time  we  recognize  that  the  sacri- 
fices asked  of  most  civilians,  even  though  in- 
creased, are  small  and  minor,  compared  with 
the  sacrifices  asked  of  our  men  In  uniform 
and  their  wives  and  parents. 

The  measures  taken  to  fight  the  war  on 
the  home  front  have  caused  many  disloca- 
tions and  Inconveniences  and  some  hard- 
ships. Some  of  these,  perhaps,  were  avoid- 
able. But  you  may  be  assured  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  were  taken  because  they 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  armed  forces  and 
of  the  Nation — and  aimed  to  help  bring 
about  more  quickly  ultimate  victory.  It  is 
my  confident  observation  that  the  public 
does  not  expect  victory  viithout  mcouveu- 
ience. 

In  short,  the  people  are  willing  to  make 
whatever  sacrifice  is  necessarj".  But  not  all 
of  us  realize  fully  that  a  ftw  careless  errn's 
of  omission  and  of  commission  en  the  home 
front  may  seriourly  weaken  cur  war  fronts. 
I  refer  here  to  petty  chiselir.g.  hoard.ng  of 
food,  dealing  with  or  operation  of  black 
markets,  unjustified  absence  from  war  plant 
Jobs,  careless  IndiCereuce,  waste  of  m^ney 
and  material,  selfish  acts  and  attitudes, 
strikes  or  stcpp.iges  of  j-rcductiou  for  any 
reason.  Such  offenses,  even  on  the  part  of 
a  small  minority,  can  do  much  to  slacken 
and  damage  the  war  efforts  of  all  of  us.  I 
am  convinced  that  our  people  soon  will 
realize  the  danger  cau.=;ecl  by  the  few  wiio 
are  stupid  or  willful,  and  d:aw  together  their 
ranks  to  prevent  such  dangerous  act.vitles. 
The  housewife  who  realizes  the  deva^^tatlng 
effects  of  black  markets  in  causing  an  mfla- 
tion  which  will  cut  her  husband's  pay  check 
in  half  will  not  patronize  the'  illegal  mer- 
chant who  bootlegs  groceries  at  more  than 
celling  prices. 

The  worker  who  realizes  that  what  he 
produces  is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  war,  and  everything,  every  service, 
whether  consumed  by  soldier  or  civilian,  is 
an  important  contribution  to  this  all-out- 
war,  the  worker  who  realizes  the  Importance 
of  every  hour's  work,  every  minutes  produc- 
tion, win  not  idle  on  the  Job,  nor  lose  a 
minute  from  his  machine. 

The  plant  manager  or  superintendent  who 
does  not  do  his  best  to  adjust  working  con- 
ditions to  attain  the  best  efficiency  and 
harmony  among  workers  under  wartime  con- 
ditions— he,  too,  must  realize  that  workers 
are  human  beings,  and  that  their  contri- 
bution to  the  whole  war  effort  may  depend 
upon  their  health  and  safety,  and  the  health 
and  safety  of  their  families  and  children. 

We  must  realize  that  the  war  has  not  ad- 
journed the  social  and  economic  problem 
of  otir  country  and  our  Industries.  It  does 
no  good  for  a  worker  to  sacrifice  his  health 
through  over-long  hours,  because  that 
worker  then  will  become  a  net  loss  to  the 
war,  to  the  Nation  and  to  his  family.  We 
have  need  in  wartime  as  in  peace  for  Job 
security,  social  security,  recreation,  health, 
and  the  other  safeguards  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  which  make  our 
labor  and  our  industries  the  most  productive 
In  the  world. 

This  Independence  Day  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  alone  In  our  fight  for  freedom.  The 
United  States  has  always  been  In  the  forefront 
In  fighting  for  freedom,  and  Independence 
and  democracy,  ever  since  we  started  on  a  new 
road  In  history  167  years  ago  today.  But  we 
have  always  sympathized  with  the  myriad  of 
peoples  who  have  since  then  struggled  for 
independence  and  democratic  forms  of  self- 
government  and  self-expression,  and  helped 
them  wherever  we  could. 

This  war  presents  again  that  same  1778 
problem — independence  against  tyranny — for 
ourselves  and  for  the  whole  world. 

The  United  Nations,  which  became  a  reality 
18  months  ago  have  already  become  a  fighting 


team  of  etates  waging  a  single  fight  on  a 
world-wide  front.  We  are  pooling  our 
strength,  our  manpower,  our  resources,  our 
home  fronts,  and  our  strategy  In  whatever 
ways  will  most  quickly  and  thoroughly  crush 
the  enemy. 

The  United  Nations  developed  out  of  an 
Immediate  and  historic  need,  symbolized  by 
the  treachernus  attacks  of  the  Japanese 
aeainst  us  in  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Philippines, 
and  by  the  Nazis'  earlier,  equally  barbarous 
nviisicns  of  Holland,  Austria,  Norway,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Be, '.mn,  a".d  other  countries.  We 
have  learned  that  Munich  and  appeasement 
are  not  the  answer.  We  must  crush  the  enemy 
forever. 

To  acccmpli.'h  this  necessary  task,  there 
exists  the  United  Nations,  a  vast  group  of 
people  working  toward  certain  common  ob- 
jectives, people  who  live  en  every  continent 
from    the   Arctic   Circle   to    the   Equator. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  largest  and  the 
most  poweriul  cunibinatlcn  of  nations  in 
history  in  organization  and  objectives,  and 
it  is  actunlly  wcrkinp.  The  exchange  of 
goods  and  services,  the  many  Joint  war 
planning  boards,  and  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  are  only  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
examples  of  internatloiial  cooperation  ac- 
compli-fhed   throneh  the  United   Nations. 

It  is  Important  that  this  vast  and  advanc- 
ing army  of  32  nations  is  marching  en  to  war 
at'd  to  victory,  and,  after  victory,  realistic 
eff.^rts  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  de- 
strticiive  conflict. 

The  cry  from  all  the  peace-loving  people 
of  the  earth  throuehout  this  terrible  holo- 
caust has  been:  "What  can  we  do  to  prevent 
this  from  happening   again?" 

This  cry  was  answered  by  our  country, 
when  our  Commander  In  Chief.  President 
Franklin  D.  Rocsevelt.  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Pact  of  Washington,  which  expands 
and  carries  further  into  definite  promise  of 
performance  the  Atlantic  Charter  drafted  a 
few  months  previously  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  Prime  Minister  Churchill. 

The  United  Nations  pact  binds  all  32  sub- 
scrlbint;  nations  against  aggrandizement, 
territorial  or  otherwise,  democratic  consent 
of  peoples  concerned  In  any  territorial 
changes,  the  right  of  all  people  to  choose 
their  own  fcrm  of  government,  and.  among 
ether  things,  a  continuing  peace  wherein 
all  persons  may  live  their  lives  in  a  normal 
way 

In  a  speech  made  by  me  January  of  1942 
at  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  said: 

"America  is  on  the  march,  tj-ranny  will 
soon  be  on  the  defensive   and  on  the  run." 

Seventeen  months  have  gone  by  since  I 
made  that  statement. 

America  has  been  on  the  march.  Tyranny 
Is  now  on  the  defensive.  The  spirit  of  the 
sieners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
not  dead  in  this  day.  It  Is  alive.  Just  as 
virile,  active,  and  detacmlned  for  victory  to- 
day as  it  was  then. 

The  spirit  "for  God  and  country"  animates 
our  people.  It  Is  that  spirit  which  I  detected 
ris,'ht  after  the  Jap  treachery  and  which 
prompted  me  17  months  ago  to  confidently 
state:  "America  Is  on  the  march,"  and  to 
predict  ultimate  victory  in  our  darkest  days 
of  the  war.  And  after  victory,  let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  men  of  vision  and  courage  will 
represent  the  United  Nations  and  any  other 
nations  represented  aroimd  the  peace  table. 
who  will  view  the  future  from  a  forward- 
looking  angle,  who  will  unselfishly  lay  the 
foundation  for  future  permanent  peace  based 
on  equity  and  Justice,  and  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  complying  with  and  following 
the  teachings  of  the  great  lawmaker  and 
Judge.  God  Himself. 

That  gifted  humorist,  the  late  Will  Rogers, 
once  said: 

"America  has  never  lost  a  war  nor  never 
won  a  peace" 
This  time.  Gud  willing,  we  shall  win  both. 


Silver  n  Indastry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

or  CONNBCTICXT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVES 
Monday.  July  5.  1943 

Vr.  CXDMPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  offer  any  objection  at 
this  time  to  S.  35.  which  authorizes  the 
use  for  war  purposes  of  silver  held  or 
owned  by  the  United  States.  In  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Speak- 
er, and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  DiNGELLi,  that  it  is  vitally  important 
that  this  bill  pass  immediately  and  that 
it  should  be  passed  without  amendment. 
1 5haU  raise  no  objection. 

It  would  seem  obvious  however,  from 
the  way  this  bill  Is  presented,  that  is.  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  without  oppor- 
tunity to  properly  consider  the  question 
or  to  have  any  debate,  would  appear  to 
be  proof  that  the  so-called  silver  bloc 
fears  the  open  light  of  day  on  this  whole 
question. 

As  is  wen  known,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment only  this  last  March  recommended 
that  the  minimum  average  price  of  silver 
for  war  uses  should  be  50  cents  per  ounce. 
The  War  Production  Board  through  its 
Chairman,  IXmald  M.  Nelson,  and  the 
Office  of  Procurement  and  Materials  of 
the  Navy  Department  also  urged  that  the 
silver  at  this  price  be  released  to  our 
manufacturers  everywhere  in  order  that 
there  would  be  a  freer  flow  of  the  ma- 
terial. We  all  understand  that  at  71.11 
cents  per  ounce  there  is  no  profit  to  the 
Government  since  the  difference  between 
60  cents  per  ounce  and  71.11  cents  per 
oimce  wiU  simply  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
war  material  for  which  the  Government 
will  pay.  The  only  interests  served  by 
the  price  of  71.11  cents  per  ounce  are 
those  of  the  domestic  silver  mining  com- 
panies represented  here  and  In  the  other 
body  by  the  so-called  Silver  Bloc, 

It  is  true  that  today  apparently  they 
are  condescending  enough  to  allow  us 
to  have  this  vitally  necessary  silver  for 
war  and  industrial  purposes,  but  only  at 
their  own  inflationary  price.  They  fur- 
ther evade  the  question  by  practically 
telling  us  that  it  would  be  unpatriotic 
if  we  do  not  immediately  pass  this  bill. 

The  only  comfort  I  can  get  out  of  this 
whole  situation  is  that  finally  some  af- 
firmative action  has  been  taken  in  this 
silver  question  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  assurance  here  today 
that  this  question  will  have  further  con- 
sideration in  the  committee  responsible 
for  this  legislation  in  the  House.  Yet  1 
am  confident  that  public  opinion  will  be 
reflected  through  this  body  during  this 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  and  we  shall 
make  some  real  progress  toward  dissipat- 
ing the  so  far  invulnerable  position  of  the 
silver  bloc  and  delivering  the  country 
from  this  pernicious  subsidy  which  has 
no  excuse  for  being  except  that  it  has 
the  strength  to  be.  I  am  still  hopeful 
that  my  bill  H.  R.  2955  to  repeal  the  SU- 
ver  Purchase  Act  will  have  favorable 
consideration. 


DistribalioD  of  Power  Fron  Fort  Peck 
Dan,  MoBtaaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  uotrtAjtA 
IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVK8 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  incorpo- 
rate a  news  release  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  qiioting  an  announcement 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes  on  the  distribution  of  power  from 
Fort  Peck  Dam  wiiich  began  operations 
on  the  night  of  July  1.  I  jcMn  with  Act- 
ing Commissioner  Harry  W.  Bashore,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  congrat- 
ulating the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  Glasgow 
(Mont.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
occasion,  which  has  peculiar  significance 
for  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

Fort  Peck  power  is  important  to  the 
war  industries  of  Montana  and  Utah  in 
the  present  national  emergency,  but  it 
will  be  even  more  vital  to  the  develop- 
ment of  eastern  Montana  and  western 
North  Dakota  when  peace  comes. 
Through  pumping  water  from  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  tributaries.  Fort  Peck  power 
will  transform  desert  wastes  Into  pro- 
ductive farm  lands  which  will  enable 
these  States  to  support  a  far  greater 
population. 

I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  attend 
the  supper  at  Glasgow  on  June  30  In 
honor  of  the  opening  of  the  power  plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
initiate  and  secure  the  appropriation  in 
the  House  of  $300,000  to  instaU  the  neces- 
sary electrical  apphances  with  which  to 
develop  electricity  at  this  great  dam.  It 
is  my  hoi)e  and  wish  that  the  time  Is  not 
far  distant  when  the  power  facilities  at 
this  dam  will  be  increased  so  that  people 
on  farms  in  northern,  eastern,  and  south- 
em  Montana  and  other  adjacent  locali- 
ties will  be  privileged  to  enjoy  the  use 
of  this  great  convenience  and  comfort  in 
their  homes. 

The  news  release  is  as  follows: 

The  major  part  of  the  newly  produced  pow- 
er at  Fort  Peck  Dam.  Mont,  wUl  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  Bureau  of  Beclamatlon  to  war 
Industries  In  that  SUte  and  Utah,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  announced  to- 
day on  the  basis  of  a  report  from  the  Bureau's 
Acting  Commissioner  Harry  W.  Bashore. 

The  plant,  which  has  begun  commercial 
activity  with  more  than  30.000  kUowatts  of 
capacity,  was  constructed  and  is  operated  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  War  Department. 
The  output  la  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
under  a  congressional  act  approved  May  18, 
1938.  Rates  are  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Acting  Commissioner  Bashore  advised  Sec- 
retary Ickes  that  Fort  Peck  power  would  have 
an  Important  place  In  the  development  and 
utilization,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  of 
the  mineral  resoiut;es  of  Montana  and  Utah. 
Practically  all  of  the  power  developed  In 
thete  two  States  Is  hydro  and  the  Fort  Peck 
output  is  a  further  conversion  of  natural  re- 
sources of  the  West  Into  tiseful  rhannpia  Mr. 


Bashore  added.  In  pwanrtlme,  the  pow  wBi 
be  used  largely  to  pump  water  from  «k«  Mla- 
■ourl  River  and  tts  trlbatarlee  for  ttiigamm 
developmenti  to  b«  located  In  cMtem  Mea- 
tana  and  western  North  Dakota. 

The  addition  of  power  from  Fort  Peck  Dam 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  systems  in  the 
West  brings  to  more  t^an  1.876.000  kilowatts 
the  capacity  of  31  plants  on  redaiaatlon  proj- 
ects or  the  output  of  which  la  distributed  by 
the  Bureau. 

Ur.  Bashore  made  public  the  following  tel> 
egram  he  dispatched  to  Josef  Sklower.  secre- 
tary of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Glasgow. 
Mont.,  near  which  Fort  I^eck  Dam  ts  located: 
"The  Btnean  of  Reclamation  extends  its 
congratiUatlona  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Glasgow  on  the 
opening  ot  the  new  power  ptent  at  Fort  Feck 
Dam.  This  occasion  Is  one  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  and  It 
pares  the  way  for  a  nuOor  oootrlbntlon  to  the 
permanent  development  of  eastern  Wont»i«^ 
and  western  North  Dakota  when  tb*  clouds  of 
war  have  been  aiaslpated. 

"The  power  from  this  plant  will  be  xised  to 
war  industries  now.  and  later  will  pcmip  Irri- 
gation water  from  the  Mlaaourl  RJver  and  iU 
tributaries  that  will  trantform  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  desert  and  sagebrtidt  Into 
productive  farm  land.  Thus  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri Valley  wiU  be  enabled  to  support  a  much 
greater  population  than  Is  now  poaalble.  The 
Increased  purchasing  power  In  pescetlme. 
which  will  come  from  the  developments  and 
the  subilintion  of  agricultural  regions  now 
subject  to  drought,  wtU  be  of  tremendooa 
benefit  to  the  country  as  a  whole.** 
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Naral  Umiarm  RcgaUiiou 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  NXW  TOKX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BB>RESXirrAnVXS 
Tuecday.  July  6, 1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

a  short  time  ego  the  Navy  Department 
announced  certain  changes  in  the  reg- 
ulations relatmg  to  uniforms  which,  be- 
cause of  misunderstanding,  caused  aome 
criticisms  and  u^certaintiea.  In  response 
to  several  inquiries  and  oomplalnts  from 
Mraibers  of  the  HcMiae.  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  inquired  into  the  matter  and 
on  July  2  the  Navy  Department  issued  a 
new  order  which  removes  all  uncertain- 
ties and  basis  tor  complaints. 

For  the  information  of  the  House.  I  am 
including  the  new  order  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

jcoDxncATioN  or  XTinroui  ■ccuLAnom 

The  recently  announced  changes  in  naval 
uniform  regulations  have  been  modified  m 
the  following  re^Mcts: 

1.  The  wearing  of  gray  or  white  ahirU  with 
blue  service  uniforms  is  optkmal. 

a.  Half  lace  (gold  sleeve  strlpM  extending 
only  from  seam  to  seam)  Is  optkmal  on  sleeves 
of  blue  service  unifomu. 

8.  The  uses  of  plaln-vls(Med  caps  for  oOeers 
of  the  rank  of  commander  or  above,  and 
black  braid  chin  straps  for  all  oOcers,  Is  op- 
tional with  service  uniforms. 

Service  drees  Mue  tmlforms  may  be  worn 
on  occasions  where  the  wearing  ot  white 
uniforms  is  appropriate. 

Gray  working  uniforms  will  be  worn  when 
available.  As  annotmced  previously,  during 
the  necessary  transltton  period  oOccn  wUl 
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be  p*rmitt«J  to  wear  khaki  uniforms,  now 
In  their  |x>sse8slon  or  manxifactured,  until 
the  supply  cf  these  uniforms  In  stock  Is  ex- 
bausteil  or  until  those  In  possession  are  worn 
«ut. 


Welcome,  Frank  Gannett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or  Nrw  TotK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  by  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoro,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Binghamton. 
<N.  Y.>  Sun  of  June  19.  1943.  extolling 
Frank  Gannett  and  complimenting  him 
upon  the  piu-cha.se  of  the  Binghamton 
Press: 

WKLCOME,  nUNK  CANNITT 

Newipapem.  as  a  rule,  like  to  give  the 
public  all  the  details  about  any  major  real 
estate  deal  but  when  the  transaction  in- 
volves the  newspaper  itself,  that's  a  dif- 
ferent story.  There  u  a  natural  reticence 
bom.  no  doubt,  of  modesty  and  as  a  result 
some  Important  facts  escape  attention  in 
formal  announcements  of  changes  in  own- 
ership. 

In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  the  Binghamton 
Press  to  the  Prank  B.  Gannett  Interests,  un- 
Dounced  yesterday  by  the  evening  newspaper, 
one  fact  In  particular  Is  completely  over- 
looked and  It  becomes  the  pleasant  duty  of 
the  Sun  to  let  the  public  in  on  something 
of  real  Importance  to  the  Triple  Cities  com- 
munity. Otherwise  nobody  would  know  how 
fortunate  the  people  of  this  section  really 
are. 

Mr.  Gannett  wasn't  the  only  newspaper 
publisher  interested  In  acquiring  the  local 
property.  He  was  one  of  several  bidders,  as 
•tated^  some  time  ago  in  the  news  columns 
of  the  Sun.  Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  if  one  or  two,  In  particular,  of  these 
other  bidders  had  been  successful  a  type  of 
journalism  not  wholly  constructive— to 
state  It  mildly — might  have  been  introduced 
here.  And  folks  hereabouts  know  pretty 
well  by  this  time  Juat  how  destructive  the 
wrong  kind  of  a  newspaper  can  be,  how  much 
damage  can  result  from  radical  and  sensa- 
tional editorial  policies. 

Mr  Gannetts  20  other  newspapers  operat- 
ing m  thu  State.  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut,  have  never  had  the  slightest 
tinge  of  "yeUow"  about  them.  They  are 
conservative,  well  edited,  and  well  managed. 
While  all  of  them  reflect  the  dominating 
policies  of  the  central  Gannett  management 
and  follow  a  fairly  uniform  pattern  as  to  edi- 
torial expression,  news  content,  features. 
make-up.  and  advertising,  they  are  governed 
to  some  extent  by  local  conditions  and  never 
depart  from  the  first  principle  of  the  Gan- 
nett organization — wholesomeness  and  truth. 
The  Binghamton  Press,  under  Gannett  owner- 
ship. Will  never,  become  a  "bad  Influence" 
locally  and  we  might  not  have  had  this  happy 
assurance  If  the  deal  had  gone  the  other  way. 
As  to  the  publisher  himself.  Triple  Cities 
may  well  welcome  him  as  an. absentee  owner 
who  won't  t>e  abaent  too  much  of  the  time. 
He  has  long  expressed,  as  a  close  neighbor, 
a  lively  interest  In  this  community,  an  In- 
terest which  has  been  mutiial.  Most  people 
m  this  section  of  the  SUte  admire  him  greatly 
for  his  fearless  battle  to  protect  the  integrity 


of  the  United  States  Supremf  Court  as  well 
as  for  the  soundness  of  h:^  views  on  national 
and  International  politic?^ 

Mr.  Gannett  and  his  ru-wspapers  have  been 
vigorous  In  opposing  gcvernir.enlal  waste  and 
mismanagement  and  the  publisher  never 
pulls  his  punche.s  In  his  many  outspoken  ex- 
pressions from  the  rostrum  and  in  his  edi- 
torial colvmns.  Regarded  as  a  strong  na- 
tional figure,  not  long  ago  a  ccntrndcr  for 
the  Presidency  and  even  now  promu.enMy 
mentioned  as  the  next  United  States  Senator 
from  this  State,  Mr.  Gannett  is  bound  to  be 
a  factor  locally  and  a  welcome  addition  to  an 
ever-increasing  circle  of  men  of  wide  cuts.de 
Interests  who  are  willing  to  iit  in  with  uur 
own  civic  leaders. 

In  its  new  status  as  Binghamton's  only 
strictly  Independent  and  home-owned  news- 
paper— for  which  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Gan- 
nett— the  Binghamton  Sun  extends  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  new  owner  and  to  the 
present  staff  cf  the  Binghamton  Press  with 
eveiy  good  wish  for  continued  success.  Mr. 
Gannett  and  all  of  the  executives  of  his  or- 
ganization will  find  a  cordiality  and  co- 
operative spirit  here  of  which  we  will  be  more 
than  happy  to  be  a  part. 


Where  Price  Control  Got  Off  the  Beam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  by  Lawrence 
Sullivan  from  the  July  issue  of  Nations 
Business. 

It    is    a   searching   analysis    into   the 
ramifications  of  O.  P.  A,  and  a  portrayal 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  agency  ha.s 
spread  beyond  the  border.s  within  which 
It  was  intended  to  function. 
Tho  article  follows: 
Where  Pricb  Control  Got  Off  the  Exam 
(By  Lawrence  Sullivan) 

Office  of  Price  Administration  was  set  up 
originally  to  control  prices  and  rents.  Soon. 
however.  Its  activities  Included  everything 
from  limiting  Inventories  to  prescribing 
manufacturing  methods.  To  carry  on  its 
work  for  the  coming  year,  it  asked  Congress 
for  •177,335.000. 

In  April,  when  Office  of  Price  Admlni.-tra- 
tlon  was  Just  2  years  old  it  submitted  Its 
annual  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1943.  Congress  was  shockec'  The 
Budget  called  for  $177,335,000— about  $25.- 
000.000  more  than  was  appropriated  for  the 
entire  United  States  Naw  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1916. 

A  number  of  men  In  Congress  remember 
the  Navy  of  1916.  It  comprised  346  vessels  of 
1.500.000  tons  displacement  Officers  and  en- 
listed  personnel   numbered   66,653   men. 

No  wonder  then  that  when  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  budget  reached  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  evebrows 
were  lifted. 

"What  are  those  fellows  doing  up  there? 
Are  their  operations  worth  this  much?" 

These,  as  It  turned  cut.  were  fair  questions 
because  nobody  in  Washington  reallv  had  a 
clear  conception  of  what  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration was  doing  Informal  inquiry 
developed  that  Office  of  Price  Administration 
Itself   was  not  altogether  certain. 


The  thing  had  begun  In  April  1941.  as  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
bupply.  created  by  Presidential  decree.  On 
the  staff  were  Leon  Henderson  and  eight 
assistants.  To  begin  operations  the  Presi- 
dent allocated  $75,000  from  emergency  funds. 
But  the  work  expanded  prodigiously.  Every 
time  one  price  was  fixed  another  got  out  of 
hand 

The  Price  Control  Act  was  approved  Jan- 
u:iry  20.  1912  In  April  1942  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration's  first  annual  budget 
went  to  Cnngres<=,  It  contemplated  an  or- 
ganization cf  90  000  persons.  The  funds  re- 
quested were  $110,000,000.  Congress  whacked 
iff  $20  OCO.GCO  Then  came  the  second  budget 
asking  for  $177,335,000.  Congress  determined 
to  have  a  "look-see." 

Committee  members  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  was 
attempting  not  only  to  control  prices  and 
rents  but  to  specify  the  length  of  women's 
stockings,  limit  retail  and  wholesale  grcxrery 
inventories,  pre.'^cribe  manufacturing  proc- 
esse.s  for  hot  water  Ixjttles.  define  roast  reef, 
and  fix  margins  of  profit  In  56  Industries. 

Congress  launched  three  simultaneous  In- 
vestigations of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration—through the  Truman  committee  of 
the  Senate,  the  Houae  Committee  on  Small 
BuMneAs  in  Wartime,  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Bureaucratic  Excesses,  the  latter 
headed  by  Representative  Howard  W.  Smith, 
of  Virginia  Before  these  committees  Amerl- 
r:n  bminessmen  for  the  first  time  were  af- 
forded a  hearing  on  the  obstacles  the  OfQce 
ef  Price  Administration  regulations  placed 
»-efore  them  A  spokesman  for  the  apartment 
house  owner*!  of  Cleveland  charged  bluntly: 

"A  personal  opinion,  which  was  developed 
from  my  contact  with  certain  officials  of  the 
Pent  Section.  Is  that  the  men  administering 
this  act  have  sabotaged  it  either  through 
total  ignorance  of  the  business  they  are 
charged  with  administering  or  deliberately 
With  subversive  Intent.  Eleven  months  ago 
I  would  have  preferred  to  accuse  them  of  Igno- 
iruce.  Today  I  am  inclined  to  accuse  them 
of  subversive  intentions" 

In  the  same  vein.  Rivers  Peterson,  man- 
aging director  of  the  National  Retail  Hard- 
ware Assf)ciatlon,  charged  that  Office  of  Price 
Administration  regulations  which  attempted 
"to  control  every  element  of  the  trade"  were 
forcing  Independent  dealers  out  of  business. 

Earl  Constantine.  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers  testi- 
fied : 

"Misunderstandings,  suspicion,  and  even 
malice  are  what  we  have  experienced  with 
Office  of  Price  Administration." 

In  New  York,  at  a  mass  meeting.  2.000 
restaurant  owners  threatened  to  clcse  their 
doors  unless  rationing  rules  were  simplified. 

In  Virginia,  a  local  real-estate  board 
charged  that  Office  of  Price  Administration 
rent  control  had  reached  "the  point  of  con- 
tLscation  and  control  of  property  without  trial 
or  due  process  of  law." 

Many  complaints  reaching  Congress  from 
the  business  community  charge  that  confu- 
sion in  Office  of  Price  Administration  orders 
flow  chiefly  from  divided  sentiment  among 
the  top  administrators  as  to  the  ultimate 
ends  to  be  achieved.  Congress  established 
Office  of  Price  Administration  as  a  price-con- 
trol mechanism,  providing  in  section  2  (h): 

•  The  powers  granted  in  this  section  shall 
not  be  used,  or  made  to  operate,  to  compel 
changes  in  the  business  practices,  or  cost 
practices,  or  methods,  means,  or  aids  to  dis- 
tribution established  in  any  industry,  ex- 
cept to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of 
any  price  ceiling  established  under  this  act." 
toward  socialism 
Instead  of  following  this  mandate,  manv 
Office  of  Price  Administration  administrator's 
have  seized  upon  the  price  control  mecha- 
nism as  a  heaven-sent  opportunity  to  reor- 
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ganlze  the  whole  pattern  of  American  busi- 
ness along  the  lines  of  state  socialism. 

In  some  Instances,  they  have  presumed  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  entirely  the  normal  mar- 
gins of  profit.  In  other  lines,  they  have 
undertaken  to  limit  Inventories  arbitrarily, 
and  to  prescribe  standards  In  packaging  and 
retail  services.  Amid  all  this  eager  reform, 
the  major  Job  of  controlling  prices  often  has 
become  almost  a  secondary  consideration. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  Rowland  Jones,  representing  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  thus 
presented  this  aspect  of  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration op>erations: 

"We  believe  that  the  OlQce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  much  more  important  tasks 
facing  it  than  an  attempt  to  revolutionize 
any  buslneas  or  Industry.  The  wide  disper- 
sion of  activity  by  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration Is  responsible  for  Its  failure  to  deal 
successfully  with  the  main  issue  and  Its  main 
Job — the  control  cf  inflation.  Office  of  Price 
Administration  has  embarked  upon  proce- 
dures that  constitute  meddling  in  all  the 
technical  and  economic  details  of  manage- 
ment m  1,700.000  retail  establlshmenU." 

Jones  pointed  cut  that,  although  retail 
druggists  were  frozen  at  their  March  1942 
prices  on  99  percent  of  their  volume,  every 
Item  of  operating  cost.  Including  wages,  rent. 
maintenance,  and  Inventory  replacement,  ad- 
vanced from  month  to  month. 

"Office  of  Price  Administration  has  allowed 
cost«  to  numnt  to  a  point  where  the  druggist 
has  three  choices:  to  lose  money;  to  violate 
the  law;  or  go  out  of  business.  We  believe 
some  fatalities  among  retailers  are  lnevttab:e 
bu*.  IX  the  maladministration  In  price  con- 
trol Is  not  corrected,  the  death  rate  for  small 
business  enterprises  will  be  enormous.  If  not 
corrected,  prevaUlng  price-control  policy  will 
continue  to  grope  In  the  maze  of  Its  own 
making;  black  markets  will  absorb  more  and 
more  of  the  goods  available  for  clTllian  con- 
sumption: and.  In  the  end,  the  degree  of  in- 
flation wUl  not  be  less  than  It  would  have 
been  had  we  bad  no  price-control  legislation 
at  all. 

"Only  Congress  can  now  clear  up  the  ad- 
ministrative chaos  that  has  resulted." 

retailers'  margin  cxrr 

After  freezing  all  retail  prices  at  the  March 
1942  level.  Office  of  Price  Administration  au- 
thorized numerous  price  Increases  at  whole- 
sale, forcing  retailers  to  absorb  the  entire 
Increase.  On  one  biological  chemical,  an 
18  percent  Increase  was  authorized  at  whole- 
sale. But  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
required  the  wholesaler  to  notify  each  pur- 
chaser that  the  Increase  must  not  result  In 
a  higher  retail  price.  This  order  cut  the 
retailers'  margin  In  half.  By  this  device, 
several  hundred  wholesale  ceilings  have  been 
lifted  with  no  concurrent  Increase  in  the 
old  retail  celling. 

"It  Is  economic  murder,  so  far  as  the  re- 
tailer is  concerned,"  Jones  told  the  House 
committee. 

In  another  case,  a  candy  manufacturer  was 
authorized  to  increase  his  wholesale  price 
6.25  percent.  The  order  required  that  the 
trade  announcement  carry  this  language: 

"The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  not 
permitted  you  or  any  other  seller  to  raise 
maximum  prices  on  the  sale  of  said  item.  In 
order  that  we  may  continue  to  supply  you.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  accept  this  reduc- 
tion m  your  margin." 

In  this  instance,  the  Item  in  question  did 
not  offer  an  average  retail  margin  of  6  per- 
cent. The  net  effect  of  the  order,  therefore, 
was  to  require  the  retailer  to  sell  it  at  a  loss 
U  he  offered  It  at  all. 

"In  orders  of  this  type."  Jones  testified,  "the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  In  violation  of 
the  statute,  says  in  effect  that  the  usual  and 


customary  profit  margins  may  be  reduced  at 
the  whim  of  the  bureaucrats." 

In  another  Instance,  the  War  Labor  Board 
authorized  certain  cigar  factories  to  increase 
wages.  The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
then  followed  with  permlaaion  to  11  manu- 
facturers to  Increase  their  celling  prices  by 
the  amount  necessary  tc  cover  the  wage  In- 
creases. But  here  again  the  authorized  in- 
crease at  wholesale  was  combined  with  a 
warning  that  the  retail  price  must  not 
advance. 

Again,  distributors  were  authorlaed  on  No- 
vember 7,  1942,  to  Increase  their  wholesale 
ceiling  prices  on  six  Items  on  condition  that 
retail  prices  would  not  reflect  the  increases. 
In  case  cf  hardship,  the  order  provided  that 
the  retaUer  might  apply  for  relief  at  his  dis- 
trict Office  of  Price  Administration  office, 
"provided  that  such  action  must  be  taken  not 
later  than  November  30,  1942." 

In  this  Instance,  most  retailers  did  not  learn 
of  the  authorized  Increase  until  November 
14.  They  then  had  2  weeks  to  obUln  local 
adjustments.  Of  course,  no  distress  petition 
to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  can  he 
"processed"  In  2  weeks.  Usually  0  weeks  is 
the  best  possible  clearance  time. 

Another  OfBce  of  Price  Administration  de- 
vice authorizes  concealed  price  Increases 
thrctjgh  a  reduction  In  weight  or  package 
volume.  When  the  weight  of  one  candy 
specialty  was  reduced  10  percent,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  order  stipulating  that 
the  old  retail  celling,  originally  flaed  for  the 
larger  package,  might  be  continued  for  the 
smaller.  Here,  In  fact,  is  a  10  percent  price 
Increase  passed  along  In  the  babiUments  of 
price  maintenance. 

iruDDLso  cnuMoa 

yoT  some  undisclosed  reason  Office  of  Price 
Administration  fixed  a  wholesale  celling  price 
of  $2.50  per  hundredweight  for  Louisiana 
potatoes.  At  the  same  time  the  Texas  price 
was  fixed  at  $3.75.  Thus  Louisiana  potatoes 
trucked  across  the  State  line  brought  60  per- 
cent more  than  when  sold  In  the  accxistomed 
local  market.  These  muddled  ceilings  di- 
verted normal  supplies  from  New  Orleans  to 
create  an  acute  shortage  there,  while  Texas 
markets  were  flooded. 

"The  fault  lies  solely  with  O.  P.  A.,"  Rep- 
resentative James  H.  Mobrison,  of  Louisiana, 
told  Congress. 

"I  read  In  the  papers  that  New  York  City 
is  without  potatoes.  Washington  is  short  of 
potatoes.  And  yet  tons  of  potatoes  In  the 
ground  in  Louisiana  may  never  be  dug,  l>e- 
cause  they  have  a  rldlculotu  celling  price  of 
$2.50.  Either  an  ulterior  motive  Is  behind 
this  whole  thing,  or  it  Is  based  upon  gross 
incompetence." 

Morrison  presented  a  survey  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Agricultural  College  predicting  that,  if 
the  $2.50  celling  prevailed,  Louisiana  fanners 
would  put  in  no  crop  to  supply  early  potatoes 
In  1944. 

Since  1941  CXBce  of  Price  Administration 
ham  established  48  industry  advisory  commit- 
tees. In  theory,  each  industry  la  consulted 
on  forthcoming  regulatlona  and  orders. 
Office  of  Price  Administration  then  huerta  a 
stock  sentence  in  every  price-fixing  decree : 

"8o  far  as  practicable,  the  Price  Adminis- 
trator has  advised  aid  consulted  with  rep- 
resentative members  of  the  Industry  which 
wUl  be  affected  by  this  regulation." 

This  language  skillfully  gloeses  the  fact 
that,  tmder  Office  of  Price  Administration 
regulations,  the  industry  advisory  commit- 
tees may  act  only  in  a  consulting  role.  One 
set  of  regulatlona  governing  the  operation  of 
these  committees  reads  In  part: 

"It  should  be  noted  careftilly,  however, 
that  committees  are  adrlsorj  only,  and  that 
all  decisions  are  made  by  the  Government," 

Another  section  of  these  unpublished  reg- 
ulations aays  that  tlie  commltteei  may  dla- 


cuas  any  subject  pertinent  to  tha  war  affort 
and  "ftimlsh  advice  and  recommendatlona  to 
the  Government  pnddlng  officer  when  re* 
quested  to  do  so." 

The  regular  practice  haa  been  for  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  to  draw  up  its  orders, 
then  call  a  meeting  of  the  Industry  commit- 
tee. The  OlPce  of  Price  Administration's  sec- 
tion chief  appears  at  the  meeting,  reada  the 
regulation,  and  annoimcee  the  effective  date. 
The  Industry  representatives  have  no  au- 
thority to  veto  the  propoaal  or  change  tha 
effective  date. 

Similar  testimony  haa  oome  from  many 
wltneasea.  In  one  Instance,  members  of  an 
Industry  committee  were  summoned  to  New 
York  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  one  from 
Seattle.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  Office  ot 
Price  Administration's  section  chief  entered, 
read  the  new  order,  explained  the  theory 
behmd  it,  and  bowed  out  with  the  statement 
that  he  must  hurry  to  ntch  his  train  to 
Washington.  The  whole  performance  did  not 
require  20  minutes. 

Twenty-two  bi:alne8s  managers  had  left 
their  plants  in  17  cities.  Their  combined 
travel  expenses  to  and  from  the  meeting  were 
tabulated  at  $4,790.  They  had  not  been  per- 
mitted even  to  dlacuaa  the  new  order  to  tba 
extent  of  getting  an  authorltatlTt  Interpreta- 
tion. 


Grocers,  perhaps,  have  been  harder  hit  toy 
conflicting  and  overlapping  (Met  of  Prica 
Administration  orders  than  any  other  retail 
group.  When  OfBce  of  Price  Administration 
began,  there  were  roundly  H6fiO0  retail  food 
cutleu  In  the  United  Butas.  Today  tboM 
stores  still  In  btiaineaa  are  govemad  by  20 
maximum  price  regulations.  6S  other  prloa 
controla  applicable  at  tb«  processor,  wbola- 
saler,  or  Jobber  level,  plus  10  general  ratloa 
orders  governing  food  products. 

All  of  these  regtilatiom.  are  subject  to 
amendment  from  day  to  day.  The  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation,  for  example,  has 
been  amended  160  times  In  13  months:  and 
at  least  15  supplementary  orders  have  been 
Issued  under  it. 

In  one  caae.  a  general  price  order  waa 
Issued  on  May  10,  1943.  On  May  18.  OfBca 
of  Price  Administration  indicated  through 
the  presa  that  these  price  tables  would  ba 
changed.  While  retailers  still  were  re-mark- 
ing their  stocks  in  line  with  the  May  10 
order,  Oflloe  of  Price  Admlntatration  Issued 
the  revised  (»der  over  the  week-end  of  May 
14-16.  In  this  case,  the  official  text  of  tha 
May  10  order  waa  not  available  in  mlmeo> 
graphed  form  at  OfBce  of  Price  Admlnlstra* 
tion  headquarters  tmtil  about  6  p.  m.  May 
13,  although  the  text  had  been  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  for  May  12.  to  be  e0ectlva 
May  10. 

By  making  It  harder  to  do  bualneas,  In 
whatever  line,  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  aerved  to  hamper,  curtail,  and  retard 
production  aiwl  distribution  at  a  time  when 
every  energy  of  the  Nation  ahould  be  mobi- 
lized for  maximum  efficiency.  This  bungling 
already  has  Imposed  an  unnecessary  burden 
on  the  whole  war  effort.  That  burden  may 
be  removed  by  either  an  administration  house 
cleaning  within  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, or  by  a  thorough  Job  of  leglalative  over- 
hauling by  Congress. 

Every  business  interest  acknowledges  tha 
need  of  wartime  price  controla.  Every  seg- 
ment of  the  population  is  eager  to  oooperata 
In  all  practical  and  workable  measures  >ga»p«t 
Inflation. 

Price  control  can  be  accomplished.  But 
the  Job  demands  some  "know  how."  If  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  cannot  supply  It. 
another  agency  must.  American  toualneas 
haa  a  Job  to  do — to  maintain  the  hoaaa  front 
to  victory.  That  means  food,  elothinf.  tfael- 
ter  for  all.  No  one  ahould  ba  allovad  tB  get 
In  tha  way  of  that  Job. 
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We  Skoald  Pay  Our  Own  Board  Bill  in 
Fall 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  it  ever 
cccur  to  you  that  the  farmers'  dollar 
from  the  year  1920  to  1942  was  only  worth 
an  average  of  about  80  cents?  Now,  in 
plain  understandable  words,  the  con- 
sumers of  farmers"  products — which  in- 
cludes every  one  of  us — jumped  20  per- 
cent of  our  board  bill  due  the  farmer 
during  all  that  time.  But  now,  when  the 
large  consuming  industrial  centers  are 
asked  to  pay  their  board  bill  in  full,  a 
great  howl  is  raised,  and  the  President  is 
persuaded  by  them  to  help  them  avoid  a 
part  of  their  food  cost  and  pile  the  avoid- 
ed'portion  on  the  backs  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  will  return  victorious,  and 
onto  the  backs  of  the  children  of  all 
Americans  for  generations  to  come. 

When  President  Roosevelt  vetoed  H.  R, 
2M9.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
bill  on  July  2.  he  did  Just  that.  I  did  not 
and  could  not  believe  he  would  do  this 
unfair  thing,  but  It  is  plain  to  see  this 
administration  is  determined  to  keep  the 
farmers  of  America  under  complete  con- 
trol of  the  New  Deal  bureaucrats  even 
while  the  fanner,  his  wife  and  children 
are  straining  every  muscle  to  produce 
the  food  and  fiber  to  win  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  disheartening  sit- 
uation for  our  farmers,  and  every  sound 
thinkUig  American.   Why  cannot  the  ad- 
ministration see  it  is  hindering  produc- 
tion by  all  this  regimentation  and  need- 
less spending  for  subsidies  and  so-called 
roll-backs?     All  the  farmer  wants  is  a 
fair  and  equitable  price  at  the  market 
place,  a  price  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  commodities  he  must  buy.    Give 
him  that  and  production  will  increase, 
then  the  greater  supply  will  tend  to  keep 
prices  in  line.    But.  no.  the  big  and  little 
czars  Ju5t  will  not  have  it  that  way.   They 
scream    "inflation"    whenever    farmers' 
prices  are  mentioned.     Do  they  think 
all  of  us  are  so  befuddled,  as  apparently 
they  are.  that  we  swallow  their  confus- 
ing theories,  when  they  know  that  the 
greatest  threat  to  stabilization  is  the  in- 
flationary printing  of  more  Government 
bonds  and  paper  money  to  pay  the  bills 
for  all  this  nonessential  New  Deal  waste 
and  spending,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
war  expenditures.   Why  fool  themselves? 
They  are  fooling  no  one  else. 

Hold  the  line.  Bosh.  P.  D.  R.  by  his 
own  acts  since  1933  has  broken  the  line 
in  hundreds  of  places  in  his  spending 
spree,  and  when  he  vetoed  this  bill  he 
again  broke  that  line  and  should  know 
It.  I  say  the  President  has  and  is  listen- 
ing to  the  gang  he  has  around  him,  his 
personally  selected  advisers  and  appoint- 
ees, for  whom  he  is  solely  responsible 
and  who  I  have  every  reason  to  feel 
know  less  than  nothing  about  running 
the  home  front.  It  is  his  own  mistake 
and  wholly  his  responsibility.    All  the 


freedoms  wrapped  up  in  the  words  Amer- 
ican liberty  and  American  justice,  for 
which  our  armed  forces  fight  and  die. 
are  being  destroyed,  and  let  me  ."^ay  here 
and  now.  we  had  better  restore  them  be- 
fore the  boys  come  home. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  folks  in  my 
district  about  this  disturbing  situation, 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  like  state- 
ments. These  folks  are  not  being  fooled 
and  they  are  not  chronic  complainers.  as 
the  New  Dealers  call  everybody  who 
dares  criticize  them.  To  the  contrary 
they  are  all  sound  thinking,  square  deal- 
ing, patriotic  American  citizens  who  are 
worried  about  the  future  of  their  coun- 
try. I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  what  these  good  people  have  to 
say.  in  the  hope  that  it  might  help  clear 
up  a  beclouded  situation  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  John  L.  Lewis  demanded  food 
prices  be  rolled  back. 

Audubon,  Iowa,  June  17   1943. 
Hon.  Ben  P.  Jensen. 

D«Aa  Ben:  I  happen  to  be  In  touch  wah 
the  farmers  all  over  about  12  counties  and 
wanted  you  to  know  the  situation  if  you  dunt 
already  know  It. 

Cattle  feeders  all  over  the  country  are  not 
refilling  their  feed  yards  and  are  not  going 
to  unless  feeder  cattle  are  going  to  be  ch(  aper 
or  the  celling  raised  on  the  finished  steer 

Feeder  cattle  are  being  sold  at  about  16 
cenU  and  that  is  what  the  finished  product.^ 
will  bring.  Unless  this  situation  is  cleared 
up  soon  less  beef  will  be  grown  than  any  time 
within  30  years  and  one  of  the  largest  short- 
ages. Instead  of  more  beef,  will  be  noticed  all 
over  the  country. 

Ben,  If  you  can  work  to  that  end  It  will  be 
one   of   the   best   services   ever   rendered   to 
southwest  Iowa.    And  I  am  sure  every  one 
concerned  will  appreciate  your  efforts. 
Very  truly. 

L.  H  McClaren. 

Elk  Horn,  Iowa,  June  15.  1943. 
Hon.  Ben  F.  Jensen, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Represent attve :  As  an  Individual  and 
leader  of  a  farm  organization,  I  want  to  in- 
form you  I  greatly  oppose  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram and  the  roll-back  price  of  food.  As  a 
farmer  and  producer  of  food,  I  feel  I  am  being 
let  down  and  that  any  efforts,  hard  work,  and 
long  days  are  unappreciated.  In  effect,  my 
wages  are  cut  down  and  rolled  back  while 
Industrial  wages,  already  far  above  parity,  are  i 
being  further  raised.  "  j 

I  have  a  fairly  large  amount  of  livestock 
on  my  farm,  some  purchased  at  a  high  figure.    ! 
about  ready  for  market:  and  now  to  see  those    | 
prices    deliberately    dropped     is    most    dis-    I 
couraglng.     My  plans  for  future  production 
must  be  changed,  ' 

I  much  prefer  the  absence  of  expensive 
governmental  red  tape  and  receive  a  fair  price 
tor  my  products  on  the  market. 

r  am  not  alone  In  this.  There  are  many 
with  me.  and  I  urge  this  be  corrected  Imme- 
diately before  further  damage  Is  done. 

Producers  of  food  want  and  deserve  a  fair 
treatment.  If  we  cannot  have  a  fair  balance 
while  we  are  fighting  for  democratic  princi- 
ples. It  Just  does  not  look  right.  It  seems 
to  me  the  subsidy  program  is  a  plan  of  kid- 
ding one's  self  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
a  lieatlng. 

Thanking  you  and  yours, 

J.  Emort  Freoerickson. 
President,  Shelby  County  Farm  Bureau. 

AuPtJBON,  Iowa,  June  16.  1943. 
Hon.  Ben  F.  Jensen. 

Washinyton.  D.  C. 
Dea«  Bek  :  I  have  noticed  for  the  last  few 
weeks  that  the  administration  at  Washington 
Is  attempting  to  roll  back  prices  by  means  of 


a  subsidy  that  will  place  increased  burdent 
of  taxes  upon  generations  born  and  unborn. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  about  the 
most  vicious  and  deceptive  method  of 
sleight-of-hand  finance  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  Ju.et  think  of  it,  Ben,  when 
practically  every  class  in  the  United  States 
Ls  obtaining  an  income,  salary,  or  wages  that 
makes  them  more  able  to  pay  their  way  In 
the  world,  and  at  higher  prices  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  yet 
now  the  Government  is  going  to  pay  a  part 
of  that  price  of  commodities,  and  especially 
foods,  and  chartre  It  back  to  the  whole  Na- 
tion and  have  it  paid  in  the  future  by  way 
of  taxation.     To  me  it  Is  sickening. 

You  boys  that  claim  to  have  some  back- 
bone in  Congress,  as  I  believe  that  you  have. 
ought  to  fight  a  thing  of  this  nature  as  you 
would  a  serpent.  I  believe  if  it  is  necessary 
to  advance  prices  in  order  to  get  the  value 
of  commodities  in  harmony  with  each  other 
or  If  it  is  necessary  to  advance  them  In  order 
that  each  party  through  whom  the  com- 
modities pass  gets  a  fair  profit,  then  advance 
them.  What  is  the  use  of  coddling  the  pub- 
lic and  leading  them  to  believe  that  you  art 
keeping  prices  down  when  in  truth  and  In 
fact  you  are  advancing  them?  Better  tell 
the  truth  and  go  forward  and  fight  for  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  8.  WnrrE. 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Haflan,  Iowa,  July  1,  1943. 
Hon   Ben  F.  Jensen,  M.  C  , 

Wa.shington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  The  sealed  corn 
loans  we  signed  last  year  carried  a  clause  mak- 
ing loans  callable  July  16.  but  few  farmers 
seemed  to  have  noticed  it.  and  are  therefore 
much  surprised  to  have  their  1941  loans  called 
June  30  and  Immediately  have  their  1942 
corn  loans  called  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
assurance  at  all  of  a  1943  crop. 

In  fact  the  season  is  late  and  much  of  this 
1942  crop  may  be  needed  by  the  farmer  him- 
self. A  Harlan  paper  last  week  carried  a  front 
page  editorial  voicing  the  farmers  complaint 
and  I  have  personally  heard  many  farmers 
complain. 

As  a  concrete  example  I  have  bought  back 
1.168  bushels  of  1941  corn.  I  have  also  on 
hand  2.297  bushels  of  1942  com  which  I  will 
also  feed  this  year  or  next,  depending  on  the 
outcome  of  this  year's  crop. 

It  seems  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Is  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  speculators 
at  the  expense  of  the  farmer,  the  farmers  who 
have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  provide  a  lot  of  extra  storage,  stood 
the  shrink  and  paid  the  interest  all  this  time. 

So  it  Is  unjust  that  the  farmers  should  be 
compelled  to  sell  now  and  buy  back  later  at 
an  advance  in  price  or  sacrifice  his  feeders. 

As  Congress  is  the  only  body  according  to 
our  United  States  Constitution  that  can  alter 
a  financial  contract,  I  appeal  to  you  to  do 
something  about  this  matter  at  once. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Carl  C.  Carlsen. 

P  S— Hope  this  "roll-back  prices"  doesn't 
succeed  as  I  recall  some  serious  consequences 
following  such  a  procedure  in  1920  and  the 
dire  results  of  1932-33. 

c.  c.  c. 

FONTANELLE,   lOWA. 

Hon.  Ben  F.  Jensen: 

Instead  of  offering  additional  subsidies  it 
Is  time  now  to  abolish  all  such  payments. 
Even  pensions  and  other  so-called  security 
benefits  may  better  be  met  by  the  States  or 
by  local  governments,  if  not  by  local  charity 
rather  than  add  this  load  to  the  heavily  bur- 
dened Federal  debt  The  practice  of  loaning 
money  to  individuals  from  Federal  funds  adds 
to  the  burden  and  can  well  be  stopped.  The 
public  must  not  be  misled  with  thoee  post- 
war Utopian  plans  that  call  for  further  cut- 
pourings  of  money  from  the  Public  Treasury, 
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No  one  questions  the  necessary  costs  of  the 
war.  But  now,  while  employment  remains 
high,  the  present  is  the  most  opportune  time 
to  cut  to  the  bone  all  nonwar  Federal  ex- 
penses. Rationing,  price  ceilings,  and  other 
forms  of  regimentation  cannot  safely  be 
relaxed  even  after  the  war  unless  this  Is  done. 

The  road  back  to  a  balanced  budget  may 
not  be  easy,  but  the  reestablishment  of  a 
financially  sound  government  is  the  only 
solution  that  can  assure  the  people  that  their 
life  savings  will  retain  a  semblance  of  their 
normal  value.  Thomas  Jefferson  has  said: 
"I  place  public  debt  as  the  greatest  menace  of 
all  dangers  to  be  feared" 

The  State  Savings  Bank. 

Fontanelle,  loua. 

Shelby,  Iowa,  June  28,  1943. 
Mr.  Prentiss  M.  Brown, 

OKcr  of  Pr\ce  Administratiorx  Director, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DE.AR  Sir:  As  a  producer  of  beef  cattle,  I 
am  writing  you  In  regard  to  the  recent  re- 
duction In  the  wholesale  price  of  beef. 

During  the  winter  and  early  spring  months 
of  this  year  we  were  urged  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  produce  all  the  beef 
we  jjossibly  could  as  It  was  urgently  needed 
for  our  armed  forces  and  lend-lease  and  we 
were  sincerely  promised  by  the  then  Office 
of  Price  Administration  Director  that  there 
would  not  be  anything  done  by  that  office 
that  would  directly  cause  any  financial  losi 
to  the  producers  of  beef;  so.  as  a  patriotic 
duty  to  our  country,  we  made  arrangement 
to  produce  beef  to  full  capacity  even  if  we 
had  to  do  it  at  cost  of  production. 

Tlien,  a  few  weeks  ago,  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  from  a  clear  sky  came  the  order 
to  the  slaughterers  of  beef  to  reduce  the 
wholesale  price  of  beef  |2  per  hundred- 
weight, which  In  turn  meant  that  the  price 
of  live  cattle  had  to  be  reduced  |1  per  hun- 
dredweight, or  about  «10  per  head.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  either  Hitler  or  Mussolini 
would  dare  to  Impose  such  a  brazen  violation 
of  a  public  trust  on  their  people,  although 
Tojo  might  do  such  a  thing. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  hasty  and  unwise 
actions  like  this  it  will  take  to  break  down 
the  morale  of  the  American  people  com- 
pletely, but  I  do  know  this  action  has  had 
a  very  unsatisfactory  effect  on  the  beef  pro- 
ducers of  this  country.  I  do  not  like  to  write 
letters  like  this  but  feel  that  as  a  citizen  of 
these  United  States  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so. 
Very  truly  yours. 

F.  O.  Peters, 
Shelby,  loua. 

P.  S, — I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to 
both  Iowa  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
this  district. 


War  Information  for  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  L  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing World  War  No.  1  those  who  were  in 
charge  of  the  information  to  be  given  to 
the  public  in  regard  to  the  war  were 
often  unjustly  criticized,  especially  by 
those  who  were  motivated  by  partisan- 
ship or  for  some  other  reason;  yet  I  felt 
then  that  a  very  fine  piece  of  work  was 
done  by  those  in  authority. 
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During  this  present  war,  World  War 
No.  2.  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  June  13, 
1942.  to  be  exact,  there  was  established  by 
order  of  the  President  an  agency  of  the 
Government  designed  to  keep  the  people 
correctly  informed  on  the  progress  of  the 
people's  war  and  to  wage  a  war  of  ideas 
against  our  enemies  to  aid  in  hastening 
victory  and  thus  save  many  precious  lives 
of  our  fighting  men.  That  agency  was 
called  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
now  familiarly  known  throughout  the 
land  as  O.  W.  I.  As  its  director,  the 
President  appointed  a  very  capable  and 
a  very  efficient  man.  Mr.  Elmer  Davis. 
Mr.  Davis  has  had  wide  experience  with 
both  the  newspapers  and  on  the  radio. 
And  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
when  Mr.  Davis  was  a  news  commentator 
that  he  was  one  of  the  very  best.  Per- 
.<5onally.  I  was  very  much  pleased  when 
he  accepted  the  appointment. 

It  is  not  amiss  for  me  to  speak  about 
the  Office  of  War  Information — to  give 
you  information  about  it  that  I  know  of 
my  own  knowledge — things  that  you  will 
be  interested  in  and  will  be  glad  to  know. 

You  have  been  hearing  a  lot  lately 
about  O.  W.  I.— some  of  it  bad.  Com- 
paratively few  people  fully  appreciate 
the  tremendous  job  O.  W.  I,  did  during 
the  first  year  of  its  existence.  But  our 
fighters  in  north  Africa — thousands  of 
whom  are  alive  today  because  of  O.  W. 
I.— appreciate  It.  They  know,  from 
first-hand  experience,  that  if  the  pen  is 
not  mightier  than  the  sword,  it  is  at 
least  a  powerful  weapon  in  supplement- 
ing the  sword's  effectiveness.  The  power 
of  well-directed  propaganda  was  brought 
home  to  them  when  they  saw  tens  of 
thousands  of  surrendering  Germans  and 
Italians  streaming  into  our  stockades, 
hopefully  pulling  from  their  pockets  the 
leafiets  that  had  been  dropped  behind 
their  lines  by  the  millions.  Everyone 
proudly  displayed  his  leaflet  as  if  it  were 
his  passport  to  freedom. 

Leaflets  were  not  the  only  weapon  that 
had  been  used  with  telling  effect.  The 
moment  our  troops  landed  on  the  shores 
of  north  Africa  last  November,  O.  W.  I. 
mobile  units  with  special  fleld  broadcast- 
ing equipment,  printing  presses,  and 
other  means  of  effective  propaganda — 
staffed  with  experts  in  psychological 
warfare — were  on  the  spot  and  went  im- 
mediately Into  action.  They  stayed  in 
action  until  the  last  enemy  soldier  laid 
down  his  arms  in  Tunisia.  They  dem- 
onstrated the  effectiveness  of  propa- 
ganda as  an  important  instrument  of 
warfare,  which,  as  Mr.  Davis  recently 
said,  has  been  "recognized  by  military 
commanders  all  the  way  down  from 
Julius  Caesar  to  George  C.  Marshall." 

But  that  Instrument  and  the  means  of 
making  it  effective  did  not  just  suddenly 
appear,  to  be  picked  out  of  thin  air  at 
the  moment  they  were  to  be  put  to  use. 
Months  of  meticulous  and  secret  prepa- 
rations had  to  be  made.  Way  back, 
when  most  Americans  little  dreamed  that 
a  north  African  campaign  had  even  been 
thought  of,  O.  W.  I.  experts  were  pre- 
paring the  mental  ammunition  that  was 
to  prove  so  deadly.  Working  in  the  ut- 
most secrecy,  they  were  preparing  leaf- 
lets, WTiting  radio  scripts,  and  making 


vitally  Important  recordings  for  broad- 
cast  at  the  right  moment,  Includlnf 
President  Roosevelt's  words  of  advice  to 
the  French  and  other  inhabitants  of 
north  Africa.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  these  measures  bore  fruit  in 
lessenipg — and  in  some  places  even  elim- 
inating— resistance  to  our  landing  on 
African  soil.  How  many  lives  were 
spared  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
destroyed  no  man  can  say,  but  if  the  life 
of  your  boy  or  mine  was  saved  by  this 
action.  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  that 
it  was  worth  while. 

Somebody  may  say  that  may  be  all 
very  well,  that  perhaps  the  Overseas 
Branch  of  O.  W.  I.  has  done  a  worth- 
while Job,  but  that  we  do  not  need  the 
Domestic  Branch— that  part  of  O.  W.  I. 
devoted  to  keeping  our  own  people  in- 
formed about  the  war.  That  is  a  popu- 
lar misconception  of  the  function  of 
O.  W.  I.  It  is  like  saying.  "Let's  tell  aU 
the  world  except  ourselves  what  Is  hap- 
pening on  the  battle  fronts  and  on  the 
home  front."  The  kernel  of  the  whole 
O.  W.  I.  set-up  was  that  the  Domestic 
and  Overseas  Branches  should  mesh  to- 
gether like  well-oiled  gears.  The  Do- 
mestic Branch,  in  addition  to  fumlshlnf 
the  information  the  American  people 
need  to  win  the  war,  is  the  feeder  of  raw 
material  to  the  Overseas  Branch.  It 
goes  to  the  sources  of  Uiformatlon.  sifts 
out  the  inconsequential,  resolves  the  con- 
flicting versions  of  various  Ooverament 
agencies,  and  presents  the  facts  In  their 
true  perspective. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  the  American 
^people  think  of  the  domestic  operations 
*of  OfBce  of  War  Information,  ask  the 
man  who  knows  from  personal  contact, 
not  from  hearsay.  Ask  the  radio  com- 
mentators, who  could  not  possibly  cover 
the  multitude  of  scattered  news  faucets 
and  get  any  sort  of  perspective  for  their 
daily  broadcasts.  Ask  the  hundreds  of 
newspaper  reporters  how  much  time  and 
leg  work  they  have  saved  by  having  Office 
of  War  Information  place  at  their  dis- 
posal all  the  essential  facts  from  which 
to  write  their  dispatches. 

The  work  of  Office  of  .War  Information, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  is  so  vast  and 
has  so  many  ramifications  that  I  cannot 
begin  to  describe  it  all  within  the  time 
limits  of  this  address.  I  can  only  give 
you  a  few  illustrative  facts.  The  Domes- 
tic News  Bureau,  for  example,  serves  the 
news  columns  of  nearly  2,000  daily  papers 
throughout  the  coimtry  having  a  total 
circulation  of  41,000,000.  It  furnishes  ac- 
curate war  facts  to  another  1,380  foreign 
language  papers  published  in  as  many  as 
27  languages.  It  supplies  the  rural  press 
with  information  designed  for  their  spe- 
cial needs,  and  gives  special  interpreta- 
tions of  the  news  for  women's  pages  and 
the  collegiate  press.  Besides,  it  gets  out 
over  30.000  words  a  day  to  be  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  teletype  ma- 
chines. 

The  domestic  branch  in  its  duty  of 
keeping  the  people  Informed  has  three 
main  objectives: 

First.  To  eliminate  conflicts  and  con- 
fusion in  Information  that  would  occur 
if  all  agencies  having  to  do  with  the  war 
were  to  handle  their  own  news; 
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Second.  To  safeguard  the  public  in- 
terest by  giving,  as  accurately  and  speed- 
ily aa  possible,  the  people  all  the  news 
consistent  with  national  security;  and 

Third.  To  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
non- government  agencies — newspapers, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  other  means 
of  telling  the  story  of  the  war. 

Untold  savings  have  resulted  In  elim- 
inating duplication  by  the  various  other 
agencies  of  government.  By  using  spe- 
cially selected  mailing  lists  of  trade  pa- 
pers it  is  estimated  that  there  has  been 
a  saving  of  over  500.000  copies  of  re- 
leases by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion alone,  and  over  a  million  copies  that 
would  have  had  to  be  handled  by  the 
War  Production  Board.  These  are  Just 
Isolated  but  typical  examples. 

By  enlisting  the  patriotic  cooperation 
of  private  means  of  informing  the  people, 
O.  W.  I.'s  accomplishments  have  been 
even  more  spectacular.  The  radio  net- 
works and  individual  radio  stations  of 
the  country  have  cooperated  with  the 
Domestic  Branch  of  O.  W.  I.  to  the  ex- 
tent of  donating  broadcasting  time  that 
would  have  cost  commercial  advertisers 
at  least  $100,000,000—20  or  25  times  as 
much  as  it  cost  to  operate  the  whole 
Domestic  Branch  diuing  its  first  year's 
existence.  Newspaper  advertisers  have 
spent  a  like  amoimt  In  carrying  the  mes- 
sage of  freedom  to  the  people  on  behalf 
of  their  Government  Besides,  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  of  the  country 
have  thrown  open  their  columns  with 
unstinted  patriotism  to  carry  to  the  peo- 
ple the  war  information  largely  orig- 
inated by  O.  W.  I. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  free  radio  time 
would  have  been  given  and  much  of  the 
advertising  money  would  have  been 
•pent  without  the  existence  of  O.  W.  I. 
but  I  think  few  people  can  doubt  that  if 
O.  W.  1  had  not  coordinated  and  given 
direction  to  the  material  it  would  have 
lost  much  of  its  effectiveness  and  sense 
of  proportion.  Such  scattered  efforts 
would  have  been  like  the  story  of  the 
man  who  jimiped  on  his  horse  and  rode 
off  in  all  directions. 

Handling  the  dally  grist  of  news— with 
Its  hundreds  of  separate  Items«  state- 
ments, speeches  and  announcements — Is 
of  course  one  of  the  big  Jobs  of  O.  W.  I.'s 
Domestic  Branch.  But  It  Is  by  no  means 
all  or  the  most  Important.  The  people 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  Informed  about 
the  war  alone  by  glancing  at  a  news  item 
here  or  hearing  snatches  of  a  speech 
there.  O.  W.  I.  has  done,  and  Is  doing,  a 
superior  Job  In  going  back  of  the  day-to- 
day news,  unraveling  the  skein  of  daily 
Items  and  weaving  a  background  fabric 
on  various  subjects  to  give  the  people  a 
better  perspective  from  a  longer  view. 
Such  stories  as  O.  W.  I.'s  round-up  re- 
ports on  transportation,  air  transport, 
drinking  In  Army  camps  and  the  like  are 
cases  In  point. 

My  friends,  the  story  of  O.  W.  I.  Is  an 
essential  part  of  the  story  of  the  Ameri- 
can people's  determination  to  win  this 
war  of  freedom — and  win  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Office 
of  War  Information  is  one  war  weapon 
we  can  ill  afford  to  discard  or  allow  to 
get  dull  for  lack  of  ftmds  necessary  to 
keep  Its  cutUng  edge  In  fighting  shape. 


I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people,  to  vote  against  the  re- 
duction in  the  appropriation  for  the  Of- 
fice of  War  Information,  and  Just  recently 
again  when  this  bill  came  back  from  con- 
ference, it  was  my  privilege  to  vote  for 
the  restoration  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
funds  which  had  been  reduced  by  the 
House  in  its  previous  bill. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  the  very  best  and  the  fullest 
information  in  regard  to  the  war — in  re- 
gard to  production — in  regard  to  the 
domestic  home  front  against  inflation — 
and  against  economic  disaster  provided. 
of  course,  that  it  does  not  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

When  this  war  is  over,  it  shall  be  writ- 
ten down  by  the  historians  of  the  future 
that  the  workt)f  the  Office  of  V,'ar  Infor- 
mation, Mr.  Elmer  Davis  and  his  as- 
sociates, played  a  great  part  in  the 
winning  of  the  final  victory. 


Food  Distribution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or    LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is 
more  evidence  of  the  terrible  and  almost 
criminal  manner  in  which  the  food  dis- 
tribution problem  is  being  handled,  or  I 
should  say  mishandled,  in  this  country. 
We  are  supposed  to  be  and  actually  are 
facing  a  food  shortage,  yet  there  is  no 
market  for  "victory"  potatoes.  Why?  Is 
it  because  O.  P.  A.'s  arbitrary  and  sense- 
less price  ruling  makes  it  illegal  for  a 
farmer  or  merchant  to  sell  a  sub- grade 
at  a  lesser  price  than  the  regular  grade 
United  States  No.  1? 

Certainly  there  are  many  thousands  of 
housewives  in  the  cities  of  this  country 
who  would  be  glad  to  purchase  these 
"victory"  potatoes  if  they  were  Just  made 
available  to  them.  Why  do  the  big  prod- 
uce merchants  refuse  to  buy  them?  Why 
does  the  O.  P.  A.  and  the  Pood  Adminis- 
tration permit  these  valuable  food  units 
to  waste  and  rot  in  the  cars  when  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  people  in  this 
country  are  begging  for  potatoes  to  sup- 
plement their  food  rations?  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  responsibility  for  this  outrage. 
this  sabotage,  lies  at  the  door  of  Prentiss 
Brown,  Claude  Wickard,  and  Marvin 
Jones.  Theirs  is  the  obligation  and  duty 
to  see  that  this  situation  is  promptly 
corrected,  not  only  as  regards  potatoes, 
but  also  meat,  butter,  eggs,  milk,  cheese. 
and  fresh  v(!getables — all  products  of  the 
farm — all  vital  articles  of  food.  It  is  the 
duty  of  these  three  gentlemen  to  put  an 
Immediate  stop  to  this  waste  and  to  see 
that  the  responsible  parties,  no  matter 
whom  they  may  be,  are  summarily  and 
severely  dealt  with.  Palling  in  this  duty, 
these  gentlemen  should  resign.  Mx. 
Speaker,  I  quote  below  an  article  from 
the  West  CarroU  Gazette,  Oak  Grove,  La., 


under  the  date  of  July  1. 1943.  It  speaks 
in  eloquent  condemnation  of  our  present 
lack  of  system  and  use  of  common  sense 
in  marketing  our  food  crops  so  there  will 
be  an  even  and  uninterrupted  flov/  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  consumer : 

"VICTORT"    POTATO    MARKET    IS    HALTETI 

33  SACKS  KtriNO 

After  shipping  four  carloads  of  Irish  pota- 
toes from  West  Carroll  to  eastern  marliets  2 
weeks  ago  the  local  market  Is  "halted"  this 
week  because  "victory"  potatoes  are  not 
wanted — only  these  which  are  class<-d  as 
No.  1. 

"Victory"  potatoes  are  those  which  measure 
from  1  =  2  Inches  In  diameter  up,  while  the 
No.  1  variety  has  to  be  uniform  in  size,  C.  M. 
Tillman,  manager  of  the  West  Carroll  Market- 
ing Service.  Inc  .  parish  farmers'  cooperative, 
pointed  out. 

"Last  week  an  entire  carload  of  po:atocs 
stayed  In  the  boxcar  until  23  sacks  of  them 
ruined."  Jesse  M.  Kees,  parish  fann  agent, 
advised.  "There  was  just  no  market  for 
them."  he  said.  "Not  even  the  market  in 
New  Orleans  will  handle  'victory'  potatoes." 

Mr,  Tillman  wired  Food  Administrator 
Claude  R.  Wickard  Friday:  "We  have  been 
told  that  our  Nation  faces  a  food  shortage. 
Our  farmers  have  been  told  to  raise  all  the 
food  possible,  and  many  additional  acres  of 
farm  land  have  been  converted  to  food  pro- 
duction crops.  However,  we  now  face  a  situ- 
ation of  not  being  abl'e  to  sell  several  cars  of 
Irish  potatoes  which  are  spoiling  on  account 
of  our  not  being  able  to  find  a  market 
•  •  •  this  is  very  discouraging  to  the 
farmers  who  are  bending  every  effort  to  help 
win  the  war." 

The  answer  was:  "Potato  support  program 
now  active  Suggest  you  communicate  with 
Lester  J.  Cappleman  in  Dallas."  The  wire 
was  signed  by  Carl  G.  Wooster.  A  repre- 
sentative of  Cappleman  was  here  at  the  time 
of  the  receipt  of  the  wire.  Kees  said,  but  the 
Dallas  rrpresentatlve  pointed  out  that  there 
was  no  market  In  sight  for  "victory"  potatoes. 


SUtement  of  0.  C.  Bailey  to  Sabcom. 
mittee  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OR£N  HARRIS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  June  21.  1943,  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  held  a  hearing  at  El 
Dorado.  Ark.,  on  the  petroleum  situation 
affecting  the  progress  of  the  war.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
statement  of  O.  C.  Bailey,  chairman  of 
the  Arkansas  Oil  L  Gas  Commission,  made 
to  that  committee.  It  gives  a  very  fine 
picture  of  the  subject  with  reference  to 
reser\es,  discoveries,  materials,  labor, 
and  price.  I  commend  to  every  Member 
of  this  House  this  statement  as  the  prob- 
lems there  are  no  different  from  those  in 
other  sections  of  the  Nation. 

Chairman  Rivixs  and  members  of  the  Naval 
AJalrs  Subcommittee,  we  are  honored  to  have 
the  members  of  your  committee  here  today 
and  welcome  the  opportunity  It  affords  us 
to  present  inform  tlon  needed  In  your  study 
of  conditions  prevailing  Ui  the  oU  Industry. 
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Your  responsibility  is  a  great  one  In  the 
gathering,  for  the  Information  of  our  Con- 
gress, the  essential  facts,  bearing  upon  the 
available  supplies  of  crude  petroleum  and  its 
products  necessary  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  It  is  reassuring  to  see 
you  use  your  valuable  time,  at  so  much  per- 
sonal Inconvenience  of  travel,  to  appear  here 
today  in  the  acquisition  of  first-hand  factual 
knowledge  upon  the  Important  subject  of 
your  Inquiry.  No  mor?  eligible  or  equal 
method  has  been  known  to  our  Congress,  or 
perhaps  to  legislative  bodies  of  other  free 
countries  than  the  method  we  witness  today 
of  this  most  Important  committee  of  our 
Congress  meeting  face  to  face  with  the  men 
of  the  Indiostry  in  order  to  collect  the  facts 
for  use  as  a  guide  In  determining  the  legis- 
lative policies  of  our  Congress. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me  aa 
witnesses  before  your  committee  represent  a 
cross-section  of  the  petroleum  industry  of 
Arkansas.  They  can  answer  specifically  any 
question  that  may  be  of  concern.  We  wish 
it  were  possible  to  take  you  to  our  fields  and 
show  you  the  operating  practices  prevailing 
today,  to  let  you  see  our  repressurlng  plants, 
natural  gasoline  plants  and  the  new  remark- 
able desulfurization  plants,  wherein  so- 
called  "sour"  gas  Is  being  processed  and  made 
available  to  the  war  effort. 

I  will  attempt  to  give  you  a  general  picture 
and  then  to  answer  any  questions  that  I  am 
qualified  to  answer. 

While  Arkansas  ranks  ninth  among  the  oil- 
producing  States  in  volimie  of  dairy  produc- 
tion, the  operating  conditions  reflect  a  true 
picture  of  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  Our  pro- 
duction rargea  from  shallow  stripper  wells 
producing  a  few  barrels  of  oil  per  day  to  high 
pressure  condensate  wells  over  9.000  feet  in 
depth.  Drilling  costs  range  from  $10,000  per 
well  or  less  for  the  shallow  wells  to  $100,000 
each  for  the  deep  wells. 

Our  oil  production  at  the  present  time  is 
approximately  75.000  barrels  per  day.  Fifty 
percent  of  our  production  Is  refined  by  our 
seven  local  refineries  and  the  remainder  finds 
adequate  transportation  facilities  through 
existing  pipe  lines,  waterways,  and  splendid 
rail  connections.  Approximately  80  percent 
of  the  gas  produced  incident  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  oil  is  being  consumed  by  war  In- 
dustries and  other  commercial  users. 

The  utilization  of  this  gas.  which  is  com- 
monly called  casinghead  gas.  provides  an  In- 
teresting sidelight  into  the  growing  efficiency 
of  the  industry.  The  great  majority  of  the 
gas  produced  contains  hydrogen  sulfide  and 
other  deleterious  material.  It  is  called  "sour 
gas"  and  is  found  commonly  in  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle, West  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 

Exploitation  of  the  rich  natural  resources 
of  Arkansas  has  been  retarded  due  to  a  lack 
of  cheap  fuel.  With  the  discovery  of  the 
tremendous  reserve  of  sour  gas  (now  esti- 
mated to  be  in  excess  of  one  trillion  cubic 
feet)  the  best  efforts  of  the  industry.  SUte 
and  Federal  Governments  were  exerted  to 
find  a  means  of  freeing  this  gas  from  those 
things  that  made  It  "sour."  After  much  ex- 
perimentation, a  way  was  found  and  now  13 
war  Industries,  representing  an  expenditure 
of  over  $500,000,000.  are  served  by  this  sweet- 
ened gas. 

Three  large  desulfurization  plants  are  in 
operation  or  under  construction,  and  at  these 
plants  not  only  is  the  hydrogen  sulfide  re- 
moved from  the  gas  but  It  is  saved  as  sulfur 
In  its  purest  form.  This  same  gas  In  part  is 
used  as  new  energy  for  our  oil  fields;  that  Is. 
it  is  forced  back  into  the  oil-producing  hori- 
zon and  used  again  as  a  propulsive  force  In 
the  movement  of  the  oil  from  Its  reservoir  to 
the  surface.  This  gas  supplies  our  refineries 
with  fuel  and  powers  the  pumps  in  the  older 
fields.  Wastage  of  natural  gas  Is  unknown 
in  Arkansas  today. 

The  latest  estimate  on  crude  reserves  of  the 
State,  as  given  by  the  Petroleum  Administra- 
tor for  War,  Is  295,000,000  barrels..   At  current 


rates  of  production  this  is  approximately  a 
12-ycar  supply.  However,  this  reserve  Is  not 
the  same  as  bales  of  cotton  in  a  warehouse 
or  wheat  in  an  elevator.  It  will  take  years 
to  bring  most  of  this  oil  to  the  surface."  and 
the  amount  ultimately  recovered  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  price. 

Our  fields  are  being  operated  under  the 
most  advanced  engineering  practice  known 
to  the  industry  at  this  time,  and  the  present 
rate  of  production  cannot  be  stepped  up  un- 
less new  fields  are  discovered.  We  are  operat- 
ing under  what  is  known  as  "optimum  rate 
of  flow."  In  other  words,  the  oil  is  being 
produced  at  rates  that  will  Insure  the  greatest 
ultimate  recovery  by  the  husbanding  of  nat- 
ural reservoir  energy,  commonly  spoken  of  as 
"bottom  hole  pressure." 

As  the  fields  become  older,  water  encroach- 
ment begins  and  to  secure  the  greatest  re- 
covery, methods  must  be  devised  to  combat 
salt  water  production,  for  a  barrel  of  water 
produced  consumes  as  much  energy  as  a 
barrel  of  oil  produced.  This  is  a  problem  now 
confronting  the  operators  In   Arkansas. 

On  June  1.  1943.  the  Oil  and  Gas  Com- 
mission called  a  meeting  to  which  all  opera- 
tors with  wells  producing  salt  water  were 
invited.  At  this  meeting  a  Steering  and  Co- 
ordinating Committee  was  appointed  to  study 
the  problem.  Subcommittees  were  appointed 
for  each  field  to  give  the  problem  detailed 
study.  All  of  these  committees  are  now  at 
work. 

On  Wednesday,  June  23.  a  hearing  will  be 
held  to  consider  the  application  of  the  Carter 
Oil  Co.  to  convert  a  well  In  the  village  pool 
to  a  salt  water  disposal  well.  If  an  effective 
means  can  be  found  to  return  the  salt  water 
to  this  deep  reservoir.  It  will  mean  that  pro- 
duction can  be  sustained  at  a  higher  rate 
than  would  be  otherwise  possible  and  the 
ultimate  recovery  can  be  greatly  increased. 
However,  this  will  add  to  the  cost  of  producing 
oil. 

We  have  a  serious  problem  in  maintaining 
production  in  the  older  fields  of  the  State. 
Due  to  higher  labor  costs,  shortage  of  man- 
power, and  inability  to  secure  necessary  ma- 
terials, many  wells  In  the  older  settled  fields 
are  now  reaching  the  end  of  their  economic 
life.  The  rate  of  abandonment  of  wells  has 
been  accelerated  In  recent  months.  During 
the  first  5  months  of  1942.  29  wells  were 
plugged  and  abandoned,  while  during  the 
first  5  months  of  1943,  61  wells  were  plugged 
and  abandoned.  On  the  1st  of  January  1943. 
there  were  3.178  wells  operating  In  the  State; 
on  May  1.  1943.  there  were  3.063  wells  op- 
erating. This  indicates  that  In  addition  to 
the  permanent  abandonments  many  wells 
have  been  shut  down  and  will  be  permanently 
abandoned  later  unless  crude  prices  are  In- 
creased to  the  point  where  they  can  be  op- 
erated again  at  a  profit. 

The  1943  legislature  authorized  a  study  to 
be  made  by  the  oil  and  gas  commission  of 
the  older  fields  of  the  State  to  determine 
which  would  offer  practical  prospects  for  the 
operation  of  secondary  recovery  projects. 
This  study  has  been  Instituted  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  George  H.  Fancher,  nationally 
known  authority  on  secondary  recovery 
methods. 

In  my  opinion  if  present  prices  are  con- 
tinued for  the  next  2  years.  In  many  of  our 
older  fields  there  will  be  so  few  wells  re- 
maining on  production  that  secondary  re- 
covery projects  will  not  be  feasible  and  this 
reserve  will  be  lost  to  the  State  and  Nation. 

The  production  in  the  stripper  fields  Is 
owned  largely  by  independents  and  also  the 
independents  do  most  of  the  wlldcattlng. 
During  the  first  5  months  of  this  year,  47 
wildcats  were  drilled  in  this  State,  45  by 
Independents  and  2  by  major  operators.  If 
the  independents  are  forced  out  of  business. 
It  necessarily  follows  that  the  rate  of  wlld- 
cattlng will  decline  and  with  It  the  number 
of  new  fields  discovered. 


Another  factor  retarding  development  la 
the  inability  to  secure  the  necessary  ma- 
terials. Mr.  D.  R.  Knowlton,  director  of  pro- 
duction for  Petroleum  Administration  for 
War,  recently  stated  that  the  amount  of  steel 
allotted  to  the  oil  Industry  for  the  third 
quarter  was  about  35  percent  less  than  re- 
quested. This  is  especially  serious  when  It 
Is  realized  that  during  the  past  18  months 
the  industry  has  exhausted  the  stock  pUee 
on  hand  when  war  was  declared.  I  have 
talked  to  several  operators  recently  and  they 
advise  me  that  they  cannot  get  deliveries 
promised  on  casing  or  tubular  goods  earlier 
than  September. 

No  prudent  operator  at  this  time  Is  going 
to  start  a  well  until  he  has  the  casing  on 
hand  for  completion  of  the  well.  ThU  means 
that  the  drilling  of  many  wells  U  being  de- 
layed until  the  operators  can  get  the  ma* 
terial.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  replace- 
ment parts  Is  also  affecting  operations  in  the 
older  fields.  If  an  operator  of  a  pumping  well 
cannot  get  replacement  parte,  be  has  no  re- 
course but  to  shut  the  well  down. 

Another  factor  retarding  development  Is 
the  burdensome  restrictions  Impoeed  by 
some  governmenui  agencies.  These  restric- 
tions are  especially  severe  upon  the  inde- 
pendent operators  for  they  do  not  have  the 
legal  and  engineering  staffs  necessary  to  fill 
out  all  applications  and  get  the  requests  ap- 
proved by  these  Washington  bureaus. 

Oil  is  the  most  essential  of  all  oommodltle* 
needed  In  the  war  effort.  It  la  uselen  to 
build  shlpc.  tanks,  or  planes  without  sufll- 
clent  supplies  of  petroleum  products  to 
operate  them.  For'thla  reaeon  it  la  tn^iera- 
tlve  that  sufficient  supplies  be  aUotted  to  th* 
oil  Industry  to  carry  on  its  operations  and 
prices  should  be  Increased  to  the  point  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  ell. 


ReT.  Georfe  Hildncr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  loasotTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVBi 

Tuesday.  May  4, 1943 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  under  leave  granted  me  I  want  to 
introduce  to  the  Members  of  the  Houso 
the  most  dynamic  personality  I  have  ever 
met — Father  George  Hildner.  pastor  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Gildehaus,  Franklin 
County,  Mo. 

He  is,  paradoxically,  an  eminent  clergy- 
man and  a  distinguished  agricultural 
scientist,  and  because  of  the  contagious 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  attacks  and 
solves  seemingly  hopeless  problems  he  Is 
frequently  referred  to  as  "Missouri's 
fighting  priest." 

Reared  in  the  city,  he  has  made  his 
greatest  success  in  soil  conservation  and 
in  an  enriched  rural  life  and  is  also 
dubbed  affectionately  in  Missouri  farm 
conferences  as  "Alfalfa  George."  He  ra- 
diates energy,  inspiration,  and  confi- 
dence, and,  withal,  he  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  tact  and  diplomacy,  and  is  equally 
versatile  whether  officiating  as  pastor, 
farmer,  engineer,  scientist,  or  financier 
in  State  conference  or  parochial  service. 

If  my  colleagues  will  visit  me  on  my 
Missouri  farm  I  will  take  them  with  me 
to  call  on  Father  Hildner,  who  Is  one  of 
the  most  democratic  of  men  and  never 
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too  busy  In  his  crowded  life  to  reach  out 
«  hoepltAble  hand  and  I  will  guarantee 
them  not  only  a  delightful  visit  but  a 
memorable  experience  which  they  will 
treasure  through  life. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  introduce  him 
to  you  through  the  pages  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  in  a  notable  article  by  Carroll  P. 
etreeter,  condensed  from  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal : 

•"■BomWi  ncHTUfo  nuisT 
Up  and  down  the  MiuUsippl  River  for  100 
miles  from  St.  Loula  he  U  known  as  the 
"levee  priest."  Brother  clergymen  call  him 
"Alfalfa  Qeorge."  His  actual  tiUe  Is  the 
Very  Reverend  Oeorge  J.  Hildner,  Vicar 
fV^ralne,  dean  of  the  Pranltlln  Coimty.  Mo., 
deanery  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  the 
name  that  describes  him  best  u  "the  fighting 
prleat." 

A  Jovial.  energeUc  210-pound  hulk  of  a 
man.  Father  Hildner  has  fought  fiood. 
drought.  Ignorance,  legislators,  or  whatever 
stood  In  the  farmer's  way.  Never,  until  war 
came  along,  had  he  lost  any  farm  boys  to  the 
cities.  He  had  seen  to  it  that  they  had.  at 
home.  Jobs,  education,  and  recreation.  Never 
h«»  a  couple  that  he  married  been  separated. 
In  his  college  days.  40  years  ago.  George 
Rlldner  was  a  star  semlpro  baseball  player; 
In  fact,  he  was  offered  $1,500 — big  money 
In  those  times — to  play  one  summer  In  the 
Three-I  League.  Right  then  he  had  to  decide 
whether  to  be  a  second  baseman  or  a  nriest. 
Priest  It  was. 

When  Father  HlldnWs  archbishop  sent  him 
to  ClaryvUle.  Mo.,  a  village  of  100  people  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mlastetppl.  he  knew  nothing 
about  farming.  But  a  good  riiral  pastor,  he 
Wt.  should  tinderstand  the  farmer's  day-to- 
day problecu  and  be  ready  to  suggest  solu- 
tions. 8o  be  subscribed  to  farm  publica- 
tions and  studied  the  latest  agricultural 
methods.  The  first  building  he  put  up  was 
a  chicken  bouae.  built  from  Missouri  College 
of  Agrlctilture  plans,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  coUege's  poultry  collaborators.  He  got 
a  flock  of  the  \tmt  Barred  Bocks  he  could  And. 
took  some  blue  ribbons  at  the  county  fair. 
and  was  soon  selling  hatching  eggs  at  a  fancy 
price  tbrouffhout  Missouri  and  Kansas.  That 
did  an  th«  preaching  about  poultry  that  was 
necessary. 

Tha  ClaryvUla  area  often  suffered  from 
devasutlng  floods.  In  1923  the  roaring  river 
Inundated  the  whole  Talley.  Father  Hildner. 
clad  m  hip  boots  and  oilskins,  stood  In  Clary- 
Tllie-s  general  store  In  water  up  to  his  knees. 
telephoning  for  help.  Then,  into  the  night. 
hm  helped  load  the  barges  which  were  poled 
to  haymow  doors  to  take  aboard  such  hogs 
as  farmers  had  been  able  to  get  up  there. 

"If  you  want  to  have  fun  sometime." 
Father  Hildner  told  me,  "try  loading  scared 
and  stubborn  hogs  onto  a  raft  coated  with 
slick,  allmy  mud.  by  lantern  light,  in  a  high 
wind  and  pouring  rain." 

The  only  consolation  farmers  got  out  of  the 
recurrent  floods  was  that  some  good  black 
dirt  washed  In  from  up  north.  But.  the 
pnest  concluded,  there  must  be  some  cheaper 
way  to  build  soil — clover  and  alfalfa,  for 
InsUnce.  So  he  laiuched  a  one-man  cam- 
paign to  get  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  build 
a  levee.  He  gathered  the  necessary  daU  and 
bombarded  his  Congressman  with  telegrams. 
At  length  the  Government  agreed  to  erect 
a  levee.  But  It  would  cost  13.000.000,  and  the 
local  farmers  would  have  to  raise  $450,000. 
The  priest  now  bad  to  persuade  the  peiiple 
to  organlM  a  levee  district  and  vote  bonds. 
When  that  was  acccmpllshed  he  had  to  sell 
the  bonds.  He  held  3  public  auctions 
at  the  church,  with  representatives  present 
from  some  40  mldweatcrn  bond  houses.  With 
true  rural -church  Instinct,  he  gave  the  buyers 
the  biggest  chicken  dinner  the  women  of  the 
parish  could  beap  on  the  Uble.  When  It 
▼as  all  over  he  had  aold  the  bonds  over  par 
and  had  a  surjdtu  of  $1.650— rarely  a  record 
for  church  chicken  dinnera. 


Levee  districts  along  the  Mississippi  have 
been  notorious  for  defaulting  on  such  bonds. 
Plenty  of  bondholders  have  settled  for  25 
cents  on  the  dollar  or  less.  But  not  one 
farmer  In  the  priest's  district  was  ever  de- 
linquent on  his  bond  taxes.  This  year  the 
last  of  the  bonds  will  be  retired,  paid  in  full. 

The  farmers'  next  need,  the  priest  perceived, 
was  livestock.  "Why  ship  out  all  your  com 
and  let  somebody  else  malce  the  feeding  prof- 
it?" he  asked.  But  these  Missouri  farmers 
wanted  to  be  shown.  So  Father  Hildner 
rented  Horse  Island  in  the  Mississippi  River, 
installed  a  tenant  farmer,  raised  a  crop  of 
com.  and  then  borrowed  encuch  from  the 
local  bank  to  buy  85  steers  and  2C0  hogs. 

"Cattle  feeding  Is  a  risky  business  even  for 
a  fellow  who  knows  what  it's  all  about."  he 
told  me.  "but  somebody  had  to  have  the  guts 
to  be  first."  Fortunately  the  markets  let  him 
cut  With  a  whopping  profit.  Since  then  the 
farmers  have  been  feeding  their  corn  and 
harvesting  not  only  the  cash  profit  but  the 
manure. 

Father  Hildner  also  looked  beyond  his  own 
neighbor's  problems  to  those  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the 
little  group  who  met  with  Bishop  Edwin  V 
OHara  to  organize  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference,  which  has  become  one 
of  the  most  active  forces  for  the  betterment 
of  rtiral  life.  He  is  now  treasurer  of  that 
organization. 

Nine  years  ago  the  Archbishop  promoted 
Father  Hildner.  moving  him  up  to  the  St. 
Johns'-Glldehaus  parish  In  Franklin  County, 
40  miles  west  of  St.  Louis.  Here  he  fcuud 
that  the  fanners  were  trying  to  raise  wheat 
In  a  hUly  country  better  suited  to  dairying. 
Though  they  were  right  on  the  doorstep  of 
St.  Louis,  only  a  few  sold  milk  there. 

HUdner  couldn't  stand  that.  "The  day  of 
the  two-cow  dairyman  Is  gone,"  he  preached. 
"Why  not  learn  something  about  the  dairy 
business  and  really  get  Into  it?"  He  showed 
movies,  presented  speakers,  ran  a  complete 
dairy  school.  Both  Protestants  and  Catholics 
attended  the  lectures  and  demonstrations. 
Then  the  priest  organized  a  local  unit  of 
the  Sanitary  Milk  Products— the  big  cooper- 
ative that  sells  75  percent  of  all  milk  entering 
St.  Lotils.  Today,  through  his  efforts,  Frank- 
lin County  Is  fotirth  In  inspected-milk  pro- 
duction among  the  60  counties  of  the  St. 
Louis  mllkshed  and  first  among  the  Missouri 
counties. 

Wheat-growing  had  encouraged  soil  ero- 
ilon,  and  the  hills  were  washing  full  of  gul- 
lies. When  Father  Hildner  heard  of  the  new 
soil-conservation  demonstration  areas  which 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  establishing,  he  succeeded  In  getting  one 
located  In  Franklin  County.  The  farmers 
learned  about  contour  farming,  strip  crop- 
ping, gully  control,  reforestation.  Further- 
more, they  still  practice  what  they  learned, 
and  the  farms  they  hand  on  to  their  children 
Will  be  better  than  the  ones  they  received 
from  their  parents. 

Two  years  ago  Franklin  County  farmers 
were  hard  hit  by  drought.  They  paid  f25 
to  $30  a  ton  for  alfalfa,  when  they  could 
find  any.  On  his  way  to  a  Rural  Life  Con- 
ference In  Kansas.  Father  Hildner  saw  from 
the  train  window  hundreds  of  stacks  of 
luxuriant  alfalfa  hay.  Grabbing  his  suit- 
case, he  bounded  off,  made  a  deal  for  500 
tons,  got  back  on  the  next  train.  When  he 
reached  home  he  formed  a  partnership,  bor- 
rowed money  at  the  bank,  organized  a  cara- 
van of  trucks  and  went  after  the  alfalfa 
The  cost  was  $15  a  ton.  delivered. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  priest's  efforts 
and  partly  because  of  the  thrift  and  hard 
work  of  the  people,  every  one  of  the  more 
than  100  families  in  the  St.  John's-Gildehaus 
parish  owns  Its  own  farm.  More  extraor- 
dinary, not  one  of  these  farms  is  mortgaged. 
The  farmers  have  good  houses  and  modern 
conveniences.  Considering  that  Franklin 
County  has  hilly  land  of  only  fair  quality, 
this  Is  a  phenomenal  record. 


Father  Hildner  has  been  as  active  In  his 
socl.-il  work  as  In  his  agricultural  program. 
As  his  Archbishop  puts  it,  "He  has  been 
preventing  human  erosion  as  well  as  soil 
erosion." 

He  Is  particularly  Interested  in  helping 
to  make  happy  and  lasting  marriages.  Like 
many  another  priest  he  gives  premarital  coun- 
sel to  his  young  people  who  plan  to  marry. 
In  addition,  after  a  marriage  ceremony,  he 
gives  the  couple  a  wedding  breakfast  in  his 
home,  and  that  evening  there  Is  a  reception 
or  dance  to  which  the  entire  commvmity  la 
invited.  Once  a  year  he  honors  all  those 
who  have  married  dtiring  the  preceding  12 
months  by  reading  their  names  from  the 
pulpit.  "In  such  ways,"  he  explains,  "we 
make  something  of  marriage.  A  couple  can't 
lightly  toss  it  aside  after  community  recog- 
nition and  a  celebration  like  that." 

This  country  priest  finds  that,  valuable  as 
premarriage  counsel  Is,  many  people  need 
advice  after  marriage.  He  doesn't  pose  as  a 
marriage  expert,  but  believes  that  good  horse 
sense,  plus  37  years  of  observation  as  a  priest, 
is  worth  something. 

His  ad  vice  Is:  "Be  genuinely  in  love.  Dont 
let  any  quarrel  last  more  than  1  day — and 
dout  take  it  to  mama  for  sympathy.  Be 
neat  and  clean  In  household  and  person. 
Take  out  an  Insurance  policy.  Own,  or 
struggle  to  own.  something.  Have  a  religious 
hrme.  Have  children.  That's  not  a  complete 
list,  but  its  a  good  start." 

Father  Hildner  has  a  dozen  community 
Jobs— all  the  way  from  being  county  defense 
chairman,  to  playing  Santa  Claus  at  the 
Christmas  program.  "My  creed  for  a  rural 
pastor  is  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,"  he  ex- 
plains.  "A  pastor's  mission  Is  to  live  for  his 
fiock,  hot  off  It.  I  may  not  have  measured 
up  to  this  Ideal,  but  at  least  I  have  tried  a  few 
angles," 
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REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNECTTCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  HAHTLry]  for 
his  untiring  efforts  to  relieve  the  gasoline 
shortage  in  the  East.  On  June  24  I  sat 
in  on  a  conference  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hartley]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Lane],  along  with  representatives  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  and  P.  A.  W. 

First  of  all,  we  asked  O.  P.  A.  to  con- 
sider lifting  the  existing  restrictions  on 
holders  of  A  gas-ration  books.  In  other 
words,  we  asked  that  these  people  be 
permitted  to  use  the  small  amount  of 
ga.soline  available  to  them  under  the  A 
book  for  whatever  purpose  they  desired. 
This  request  was  definitely  turned  down. 
I  then  asked  that  they  consider  allowing 
holders  of  A  books  to  make  one  vacation 
tnp  to  the  lake,  shore,  or  wherever  they 
desired  to  spend  their  vacation,  within 
the  limitations  of  the  A  book  These 
representatives  of  the  O.  P.  A.  promised 
to  take  this  request  under  consideration. 

The  result  was  the  announcement  just 
made  by  Mr.  Hartley— that  such  vaca- 
tion trips  will  be  allowed.     In  aU  fair- 
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ness  I  should  say  at  this  point  that 
Administrator  Prentiss  Brown  seemed  to 
be  exceedingly  sympathetic  to  the  idea 
suggested  to  him.  I  am  more  than 
pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  now  that, 
this  afternoon,  I  received  an  announce- 
ment from  the  O.  P.  A.  containing  the 
provisions  by  wliich  motorists  in  the 
Northeastern  gasoline  restricted  area, 
beginning  July  15.  may  use  their  A  ra- 
tions for  one  round  trip  to  a  summer 
home  or  other  vacation  place. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  all  other 
respects  the  nonessential  driving  ban 
will  remain  in  full  effect  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  actively  enforced.  The  sup- 
ply of  gasoline  on  the  East  Coast  is  ex- 
ceedingly small,  but  I  believe  that  the 
privilege  extended  by  the  forthcoming 
O.  P.  A.  amendment  will  not  be  abused. 

Before  making  such  a  trip,  previously 
prohibited  in  this  area  by  the  ban  on 
nonessential  driving,  motorists  will  be 
requii-ed  under  the  plan  to  apply  to  their 
War  Price  and  Rationing  Board  for  a 
written  au'horization.  This  will  be  a 
simple  form  stating  the  starting  point 
and  destination  of  the  trip,  and  the  dates 
on  which  the  trip  will  be  made.  Since 
boards  cannot  be  supplied  with  the  nec- 
essary forms  until  July  15.  motorists 
should  not  apply  to  the  boards  before 
that  date.  This  certificate  will  not  con- 
stitute an  extra  ration.  It  will  be  sim- 
ply a  statement  for  the  motorist's  use 
should  he  be  questioned  about  compli- 
ance with  the  ban  on  nonessential  driv- 
ing. 

Vacation  trips  may  be  made  only  on 
the  specific  dates  designated  and  only 
by  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route. 
Travel  in  disregard  of  these  limitations 
constitutes  violation  of  the  ban  on  non- 
esrential  driving.  A  copy  of  the  author- 
ization will  be  retained  by  the  board  for 
enforcement  purposes.  Obtaining  an 
authorization  by  false  representation  is 
ground  for  revocation  of  all  rations  and 
denial  of  future  rations  as  well  as  being 
a  criminal  offense. 

Before  receiving  one  of  these  authori- 
zations an  applicant  must  satisfy  his 
ration  board  and  certify  that  he  has  suf- 
ficient gasoline  purchased  on  A  coupons 
In  the  fuel  tank  of  his  car,  or  has  enough 
A  coupons  to  make  the  complete  trip. 
He  must  also  give  the  board  his  speed- 
ometer reading  at  the  time  of  apphca- 
tion.  Motorists  making  use  of  the  au- 
thorization will  not  have  recourse  to 
further  rations  should  they  be  stranded 
along  the  road. 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  My 
District 
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HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or   NEW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 


ing radio  address  delivered  by  me  over 
station  WNBP,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on 
July  3,  1943: 

Men,  women,  and  young  people  of  Bing- 
hamton, Johnson  City,  Endicott,  and  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District,  there 
is  an  old  saying  which  I  think  Is  only  too 
true.  "That  which  you  will  not  yield,  you 
must  fight  for — that  which  you  wiU  not 
fight  for  you  must  yield." 

This  ada^e  applies  not  only  to  Individuals 
but  to  nations  I  suppose  it  Is  the  universal 
law  that  st.-^rted  wlih  the  first  living  things 
on  earth.  When  one  cr'ature  became  so  self- 
satisflcd  and  contented  with  his  lot.  he. be- 
came soft  and  flabby.  He  did  not  hold  on 
to  wliat  he  had  for  long.  Some  fellow  popped 
up  who  was  a  little  stronger,  a  little  better 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  and  took  it 
away  from  htm.  Unless  he  was  prepared  to 
fight  for  his  own  in  a  most  determined  way, 
he  stood  to  kee  his  possessions  and  even  bis 
life. 

It  is  the  sanip  with  nations.  Hitler  found 
Germany's  neighbors  weak  and  unprepared. 
Tliey  didn't  knew  how  to  put  up  a  strong 
resistance.  They  had  become  oblivious  to 
their  peril  Tlicrefc-e  these  nations  fell  to 
the  ruthless  conqueroi  one  by  one.  They 
fell  becau>e  they  did  not  believe  they  would 
ever  have  to  yield  their  wealth  and  their 
lands.  They  thought  they  could  hold  those 
earthly  goods  by  sheer  authority  of  the  law. 
Their  mistake  was  to  believe  they  were  secure 
without  first  making  certain  of  their  strength 
or  weakness. 

Before  long,  however,  the  might  of  the 
Nazi  aggressors  will  bow  to  a  greater  power, 
American  might  guided  by  right.  While 
Hitler  grappled  with  weaker  adversaries  and 
laid  waste  to  Europe,  we  gained  time  to 
build  a  military  and  naval  supremacy  over 
all  other  world  powers,  friends  and  foe  alike. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  carry  the  war  Into 
our  opponents'  back  yard.  When  the  signal 
comes  for  the  invasion  of  the  Axis-held  main- 
land, you  will  see  the  greatest  array  of  armed 
strength  ever  pitted  against  a  foe.  This  will 
t>e  the  attacking  American  armies  pressing 
forward  on  a  dozen  different  fronts.  These 
armies  supported  by  our  fleets  will  win  the 
war,  because  they  have  what  It  takes  to  be 
victorious. 

But  who  makes  up  these  glorious  American 
fighting  forces?  Who  are  these  heroes  of 
wide  acclaim  who  are  every  day  showing  the 
world  that  free  men  are  superior  fighters  to 
slaves? 

Ill  tell  you  who  they  are.  They're  your 
sons  and  husbands  and  sweethearts  and 
relatives.  They're  Jack  and  Joe  and  Bill  and 
Mike  and  9,000.000  other  honest-to-goodness 
Americans.  They're  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  world  fighting  for 
this  Nation.  Some  of  them  won't  come  back 
after  this  war  Is  over.  But  most  of  them 
will. 

Yes,  most  of  them  will,  and  you  can  bet 
they  are  going  to  look  for  the  same  kind  of 
freedom  and  the  same  kind  of  home  they 
left  behind.  There's  not  a  man  In  service  who 
Isn't  hoping  every  day  and  praying  every 
night  that  this  hell  will  soon  be  over,  so  he 
can  return  to  mother  or  dad  or  wife  or 
sweetheart.  It  will  be  a  day  of  days  when 
he  comes  home,  too.  The  country  will  wel- 
come him  with  open  arms. 

But  after  the  fanfare  and  the  tumult  and 
shouting  die  down,  what  then?  Aye,  there's 
the  rub.  What  then?  The  Job  he  had  Is 
gone.  Either  somebody  grabbed  It  or  It  Just 
vanished  In  thin  air — it  wasn't  essential,  you 
know.    So  he  has  no  Job. 

Has  he  any  wealth?  Hardly.  In  the  first 
place,  whoever  heard  of  anybody  getting 
wealthy  on  $50  a  month?  That's  a  Joke.  He 
probably  won't  have  more  than  a  few  dollars 
In  his  pocket,  esp>ecially  after  he  has  palu  for 
his  railroad  fare.    They  Just  don't  pay  Mi- 


dlers' transportation  here  In  America.  eTen 
though  a  lot  of  us  have  agitated  for  it. 

WeU,  things  cant  be  as  bad  as  all  that. 
Let's  see.  Let's  look  around.  This  soldier 
ought  to  be  all  right.  All  he  needs  Is  to  go 
to  his  little  home  or  farm  and  think  things 
over  a  few  days.  Something  will  come  up. 
But  wait.  Does  he  ha'Ve  a  home?  Does  he 
have  a  farm?  Of  course,  he  hasn't.  He  lost 
his  home  when  he  went  Into  the  Army.  Pe 
couldn't  raise  enough  to  cover  the  payments. 
He  was  sure  the  home  folks  could  keep  it  up. 
But  they  didn't,  and  so  he  lost  his  home. 
When  food  went  so  high  they  exhausted  the 
little  they  had  to  buy  It. 

There  must  be  some  hope,  some  way  he  can 
turn.  What  about  a  good  Job?  Like  the  one 
he  had  before  the  war?  He  pounds  the  pave- 
ments for  weeks  but  finds  war  work  has  al- 
most ceased.  Nobody  Is  making  any  more 
puns  or  tanks  or  fighter  planes  any  more. 
Ycu  see.  the  war  Is  over,  and  nobody  Is  Inter- 
ested in  producing  weapons.  Let's  forget 
about  them  until  the  next  war  Is  thnist  upon 
us  Tliere  will  be  plenty  of  time  then  to 
prepare  Tlie  only  danger  Is  that  next  time 
the  enemy  may  strike  at  us  while  we're  still 
unprepared. 

But  we  have  left  our  friend.  Mr.  Ex-soldier. 
trying  to  find  a  Job.  He  can't.  He  is  stumped. 
No  peacetime  poods  moving,  no  war  pro- 
duction, although  it  will  be  needed  even  In 
peacetime,  no  chance  to  own  a  home  or  a 
farm,  no  money  in  his  pocket,  no  futtire  for 
him — so  far  as  he  can  see.  From  5  to  10 
million  other  men  will  find  themselves  In 
the  same  boat.  A  condition  like  this  will  be 
no  laughing  matter  for  America. 

My  suggestion  is  to  start  a  little  post-war 
planning  here  at  home.  I  think  we  owe  It 
to  our  bovs  end  we  certainly  owe  It  to  our- 
selves. While  we're  thinking  about  what 
we're  going  to  do  after  the  war  with  Tunisia, 
Ethiopia.  France,  Poland,  and  a  score  of 
others,  it  might  be  well  to  give  a  thought  for 
the  future  of  our  own  sons  in  the  armed 
forces.  We  ought  to  do  some  post-war  plan- 
ning right  here  at  home  and  Immediately. 
Whatever  attention  we  give  to  other  nations 
and  it  seems  we  are  administering  to  their 
needs  remarkably  well.  I  believe  we  owe  the 
boys  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  can  only  be 
paid  by  planning  a  future  for  them  after  the 
war  instead  of  offering  them  the  same  tin- 
certainty,  the  same  hard  going  and  despair. 
the  fighters  of  the  First  World  War  had  to  go 
through. 

I  propose,  then,  to  call  for  the  passage  of 
legislation  guaranteeing  the  servicemen  a 
place  In  the  sun  upon  his  return  after  vic- 
tory. He  must  not  come  home  to  a  Nation 
which  no  longer  gives  Its  citizens  a  chance 
In  life.  He  has  the  right  to  expect  to  b« 
placed  on  the  equal  basis  he  knew  before 
the  war.  And.  mark  you,  he  is  going  to  have 
that  place  at  home  or  know  the  reason  why. 

I  suggest  that  Uncle  Sam  keep  every  soldier, 
sailor,  and  marine  on  the  pay  roll  at  least  a 
year  after  victory  has  been  won  or  at  least 
until  he  obtains  a  Job  which  returns  him  more 
than  base  Army  and  Navy  pay.  This  will 
keep  him  from  becoming  desperate  as  the 
home-coming  servicemen  were  last  time  when 
every  door  was  closed  against  them,  every 
Job  was  filled,  and  no  plans  had  been  con- 
ceived for  his  future  well-being. 

Probably  only  a  minority  of  the  men  would 
ever  stay  on  the  pay  roU  the  length  of  time  I 
have  specified.  After  all.  no  man  wants  to 
live  on  below  subsistence  when  there  la  a 
chance  to  make  good  money.  And  we  shoukl 
furnish  the  chance  to  every  serviceman  to  re- 
turn to  peacetime  pursuits  as  soon  as  possible. 

By  the  end  of  this  war,  otir  production  will 
be  the  greatest  ever  conceived  by  man.  We 
will  have  facilities  for  elsborate  and  extensive 
war  Industry  far  greater  than  the  rest  of  th» 
world.  We  wlU  have  Ironed  out  the  obstacles, 
corrected  our  mistakes,  perfected  our  produc- 
tion system.  We  will  really  be  gaind  for 
war. 
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Why  not  then  convert  «  large  part  of  this 
wartime  Industry  to  supply  the  unlimiud 
demands  which  peace  will  thrust  upon  our 
people?  Why  not  put  Just  as  much  effort  Into 
our  post  war  production  which  will  know  no 
bounds  If  the  American  people  are  allowed  to 
participate  once  more  In  the  fuller,  richer 
life  which  they  most  certainly  deserve? 

Our  Internal  planning  will  be  as  Important 
as  any  we  pursue  abroad.  If  we  do  It  thor- 
oughly we  need  not  fear  what  Is  to  become 
of  the  millions  who  will  come  back  from  the 
armed  forces  If  we  plan  unselfishly  for  cur 
own  people,  we  are  sure  to  do  right  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  A  man's  treatment  of  his 
nelghtwrs  depends  on  how  kind  he  Is  to  his 
family.     We  must  not  fall  our  own. 

Today  our  factories  are  filled  with  women, 
who  are  the  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  of 
our  fighting  men.  More  of  them  will  be 
there  before  the  war  Is  over.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  these  women  do  not  plan  to  re- 
main in  the  factory  after  victory  comes. 
When  their  loved  ones  return,  they  want  to 
go  back  to  their  American  homes.  They  will 
return  to  keep  house  Just  as  they  did  before. 

There  Is  no  reason  then,  why  the  Jobs  these 
women  leave  vacant  should  not  t>e  filled 
Immediately.  They  should  be  turned  Into 
peacetime  Jobs,  with  as  good  pay  as  the  pres- 
ent workers  receive.  The  servicemen  should 
be  given  priority  over  all  for  Jobs  converted 
from  war  production  to  the  manufacture  of 
consumers  goods. 

Even  If  only  60  percent  of  war  plants  were 
changed  over,  It  is  easy  to  visualize  the  con- 
struction of  enough  automobiles,  radios,  re- 
frigerators, washing  machines,  and  other 
hcuaehold  equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  country  and  the  entire  world.  I  hope 
the  powers  that  be  recognize  the  right  of 
people  everywhere  to  be  happy  and  pros- 
perous. If  they  will  present  poet-war  plans 
which  asBtire  our  citizena  of  a  higher  standard 
of  living  and  a  greater  measure  of  security 
than  they  ever  knew  before,  it  will  be  all 
right  with  me. 

The  men  coming  back  from  this  war  will 
never  accept  another  world  of  greed  and 
•elflahneaa  They  will  be  the  power  behind 
any  regime  or  administration.  They  will 
repreaent  a  great  force  for  good  in  America. 
If  wisdom  and  sound  Judgment  prevail  in 
our  treatment  of  them,  the  armed  forces 
can  tw  asalmilated  into  peaceful  pursuits 
with  a  minimum  of  confusion.  If  on  the 
other  hand  neglect  and  delay  perslct  in  fu- 
ture relations  with  theae  war  heroes,  and 
everyone  Is  a  hero,  you  cannot  expect  other 
than  unreat.  violence,  and  serious  results  to 
the  safety  and  well-being  oif  our  Nation. 

I  am  stire  we  will  profit  by  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  In  dealing  with  our  future  vet- 
erans. I  know  you  Join  with  me  when  I  aay 
that  the  futiuv  of  America  Is  wrapped  up 
In  our  boys  at  the  front.  Let  us  waste  no 
time  in  acting  immediately  upon  aome  post- 
war plans  which  will  assure  them  Jobs,  rea- 
■onable  security,  and.  I  repeat,  a  place  In  the 
sun. 
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Wednesday,  Julg  7, 1943 

Mr.  MdlURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tin- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcou.  I  include  a  letter  from  Capt. 


John  Schmidt  to  Clarence  Streit  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  Union: 

.Jmnt  20,  1943. 
DzAK  Ma.  SxKirr:  Having  read  your  books 
Union  Now  and  Union  Now  With  Britain,  as 
well  as  various  short  articles  and  statements 
of  yours.  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppuriun- 
ity  to  express  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the 
subject  of  organization  of  the  people  of  the 
world  to  keep  the  peace. 

Since  I  read  ycur  books.  I  have  talked  over 
the  Federal  Union  Idea  with  many  pecple. 
The  reaction  of  the  vast  majority  is  ex- 
tremely encouraging.  The  Federal  Union 
principle  makes  sense  to  most  of  us,  and  It  is 
the  only  system  so  far  proposed  that  dees 
make  sense. 

However,  there  are  a  few  dissenters. 
Among  the  arguments  advanced  is  the  one 
that  the  problems  facing  us  today  If  we  at- 
tempt to  tuicompllsh  a  world  federation  are 
not  the  same  as  the  problems  faced  by  the 
founders  of  our  own  Federal  Union  when 
they  formed  oxxt  Government.  The  state- 
ment is  undoubtedly  true;  but  as  an  argu- 
ment against  attempting  a  world  federiition 
now.  It  is  absolutely  pointless.  Since  our 
own  Union  came  Into  being,  the  federal 
principle  has  been  adopted  by  numerous 
other  countries:  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada. 
Mexico,  South  Africa,  and  Switzerland,  to 
name  a  few.  all  have  federated  governments 
1  am  sure  that  no  two  of  those  governments 
faced  identical  problems  In  their  creation; 
nor  were  the  problems  of  any  of  them  identi- 
cal with  the  problems  of  Franklin,  M^^dison, 
Hamilton.  Jay,  and  George  VVasiilngton.  In 
no  two  Instances  were  the  situations  alike. 
and  undoubtedly  there  were  wide  extremes 
among  the  various  nations  named.  Yet. 
none  of  them  found  the  dlfflcultles  to  be 
insurmountable  obstacles. 

By  the  same  token,  the  problems  we  face 
today  m  organizing  an  International  federa- 
tion differ  from  the  problems  of  other  groups 
who  have  built  federations.  But  our  prob- 
lems today  are  not  insoluble,  if  we  but  de- 
termine to  solve  them. 

When  the  question  of  the  difficulty  of  form- 
ing a  world  federation  Is  raised.  I  find  my- 
self wondering  whether  the  aggreg^ite  dif- 
ficulty Is  after  all  nearly  so  great  as  the  one 
that  faced  our  President  and  his  military 
advisers  on  December  7,  19 tl.  As  has  since 
been  disclosed,  after  that  historic  act  of  In- 
famy our  Pacific  F.eet  was  virtually  nonex- 
istent, most  of  our  airplanes  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  our  west  coast  region  was  prac- 
ticaUy  vmprotected.  Had  the  'yellow  Aryans" 
known  the  success  of  their  treachery.  It  is 
conceivable  that  they  might  have  established 
a  foothold  on  our  very  west  coast  mainland. 
But  oiu'  leaders  did  not  throw  up  their  hands 
In  despair,  crying,  "It  can't  be  done;  all  is 
lost,  all  is  lost."  We  all  grimly  got  down  to 
the  business  of  making  war  as  we  had  never 
done  before. 

Or  take  the  British.  I  hope  their  prob- 
lems as  a  nation  are  never  greater  than  the 
one  they  faced  after  the  siurender  of  Vichy 
France.  They  were  without  the  tools  of  war. 
having  left  most  of  their  equipment  on  the 
Bands  of  Dtinkerque.  The  Immortal  Church- 
Ill  fired  the  determination  of  the  British  and 
the  hopes  of  decent  people  all  over  the  world 
when  he  said. 

"Let  us  therefore  brace  ourselves  to  our 
duties  and  so  bear  ourselves  that.  If  the  Brit- 
ish Kmpire  and  lu  Commonwealth  last  for  a 
thousand  years,  men  will  still  say.  This  was 
their  flneet  hour.' " 

lam  stue.  Mr.  Streit.  that  the  problems  of 
organizing  the  world  for  peace  are  not 
nearly  so  dlflJcult  as  the  problems  we  have 
elready  faced  and  solved  in  saving  our- 
•elves  from  defeat. 

Some  folks  I  talk  to  object  that  the  Brit- 
ish Will  not  give  up  anytlilng  pertaining  to 


their  Empire,  and  that  the  British  will  block 
any  effort  to  cooperate  with  us.  To  that, 
there  are  several  answers.  One  is  that  the 
British  went  Into  this  war  directly  to  help 
a  th.rd  power,  Poland.  To  be  sure,  in- 
directly, they  knew  they  were  fighting  for 
themselves.  But  at  least  I  give  them  credit 
for  realizing  that  the  cause  of  the  imme- 
diate victim  was  their  cause  also.  We  In 
our  infinite  wisdom  did  not  even  realize 
that,  but  had  to  wait  until  we  were  at- 
tacked. The  British  know  the  value  of  col- 
lective security. 

Another  answer  is  that  the  British  have 
suffered  terribly  in  this  war.  They  have 
seen  their  cities  almost  destroyed  by  un- 
paralleled savagery,  they  have  seen  their 
children's  arms,  legs,  or  heads  blown  off  by 
bombs  that  fell  "where  they  were  intended 
to  fall."  Truly,  the  cave  dwellers  of  Ixjndon 
ha-,e  felt  the  terrible  con.sequence3  of  being 
too  close  to  Germany  I  feel  that  they  will 
not  forget  all  that  In  a  few  moments,  but 
that  they  will  gladly  cooperate  bo  that  they 
need  not  again  bear  the  rain  ol  death  upon 
thfir  heads. 

(I  am  reminded  at  this  time  of  Britain's 
offer  to  France  of  a  federal  union  In  1940. 
But  the  defeatists  had  their  way.  and  the 
French  Government  rejected  the  offer.) 

I  have  heard,  too.  that  Federal  Union  Is 
not  necpsiiary  to  keep  the  Prussian  mi'-r^ry 
spirit  from  again  setting  the  world  on  fire. 
But  I  think  back  upon  liow  ui,.cny  deleaved 
Germany  was  in  1918 — even  upon  the  hope- 
less outlook  for  Germany  in  1930.  I  am  not 
Impressed  by  the  assurance  that,  "this  time." 
Germany  will  not  be  allowed  to  come  brck. 
We  are  kidding  ourselves  when  we  talk  that 
way.  England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
were  closely  allied  In  1918.  and  the  United 
States  fought  that  war  to  end  war.  -But 
wii'^n  the  op.^n  necessity  for  the  alliance 
disappeared,  we  could  not  agree  among  the 
three  of  us.  Indeed,  none  of  us  could  even 
find  any  unanimity  of  opinion  at  home. 
We  were  torn  internally  by  social  upheavals, 
economic  dep.'esslon  made  us  reluctant  to 
worry  abrut  circumstances  beyond  our  bor- 
ders, and  we  were  In  excellent  condition  for  a 
Hitler  to  come  along  and  unify  the  leader- 
less  Germans.  It  happened  then,  and  It  can 
happen  again. 

The  former  three  great  allies  were  actually 
divided  ajalnst  themselves.  Tlie  remarkable 
foresight  and  wisdom  of  our  own  founding 
fathers  Is  in  point  at  this  time.  In  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  The  Federalist  No.  6, 
M  dern  Library  Edition,  Alexander  Hamilton 
wrote,  as  follows: 

"A  man  must  be  far  gone  in  Utopian  spec- 
ulations who  can  seriously  doubt  that.  11 
these  States  should  either  be  wholly  dis- 
united, or  only  united  in  partial  confedsra- 
cles,  the  subdivisions  hito  which  they  might 
be  thrown  would  have  frequent  and  violent 
contests  with  each  other.  To  presume  a 
wi.nt  of  motives  for  such  contests  as  an  ar- 
gument r  gainst  their  existence,  would  be  to 
forL,-et  that  men  are  ambitious,  vindictive, 
and  rapacious.  To  look  for  a  continuation 
of  harmony  between  a  number  of  Independ- 
ent, unconnected  sovereignties  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  would  be  to  disregard  the 
uniform  course  of  human  events,  and  to  set 
at  defiance  the  accumulated  experience  of 
ages- 

Surely  what  Hamilton  said  many  years 
ac-  18  pppllcable  now.  When  this  war  is 
over,  the  present  United  Nations  wiU  find 
many  caa-s  for  quarrels,  and  while  we 
squabble  amongst  ourselves,  the  next  hope- 
lersly  d''foared  Germany  will  rl«€  up  et  the 
b:c:dirg  of  another  Schlckelgruber;  and  slap 
us  down  one  by  one. 

Note  in  the  above  quoUt.on  from  Hamil- 
ton the  reference  to  Utopia.  Occasionally, 
someone  refers  to  federal  union  as  beirg  a 
Utopian   system.    I  have  fouud  it  possible 
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to  stop  those  critics  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  asking  whether  they  have  read  Utopia. 
The  answer  Is  always  "No."  I  have  read  It, 
and  can  find  no  comparison.  The  Utopian 
system  required  a  fundamental  change  In  hu- 
man natiwe.  Federal  union,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  human  nature  as  It  Is.  For  ex- 
ample, federal  union  advocates  know  that  no 
human  can  be  trusted  with  absolute  power. 
Accordingly,  the  federal  union  system  makes 
the  acquisition  of  such  power  virtually  im- 
possible. The  system  of  checks  and  balances 
in  our  own  Government  Is  too  well  known  to 
require  explanation  here. 

In  the  face  of  rapidly  rising  sentiment  In 
this  country  favoring  our  participation  In 
world  affairs,  comes  now  the  stern  warning 
of  an  Isolationist  Senator,  exhorting  us  to  be 
realistic.  Good.  I  am  a  stark  realist,  so  I 
welcome  the  warning.  To  my  mind,  there 
is  nothing  so  realistic  as  a  corpse  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. To  satisfy  our  realistic  Senator,  let 
us  say,  a  stinking  corpse  on  the  battlefield. 
Just  a  few  days  ago,  that  corpse  was  a  live 
human  being,  a  man.  He  breathed,  walked; 
he  loved  and  was  loved.  Realistic,  isn't  it? 
Maybe  he  had  two  little  children.  Maybe 
they  were  curly  little  tow-headed  boys  like 
mine.  When  Daddy  left,  there  probably  were 
wonderlngs  in  their  little  heads.  If  those 
kids  are  like  mine,  they  probably  asked: 
"Where  Daddy  go?"  Adding,  "Daddy  come 
back?"  they  were  assured  by  Mommy  and 
Daddy  that  Daddy  would  come  back.  Prob- 
ably they  repeated  those  questions  at  irregu- 
lar Intervals  as  the  days,  weeks,  months 
passed,  and  Mommy  repeated  the  assurance, 
"Yes,  Daddy  will  come  back."  Then,  one  day, 
the  inevitable  telegram,  "killed  in  action." 

Mr.  Streit,  how  would  you  explain  that 
to  a  trusting  little  shaver  only  3  or  4  years 
old?  My  older  boy  has  a  touching  faith  in 
my  ability  to  fix  everything.  He  breaks  a 
toy,  and  brings  it  to  me  to  fix.  The  trouble 
Is  that  he  does  not  distinguish  between 
damage  and  total  destruction.  His  faith  in 
me  bothers  me,  because  I  cannot  always  fix 
It.  Similarly,  his  faith  in  my  ability  to 
protect  him  worries  me.  The  air  raid  siren 
is  practically  In  our  front  yard.  The  sound 
of  that  siren  terrifies  him.  His  little  body 
trembles  all  over  and  his  cries  are  nearly 
hysterical.  For  days  after  a  practice  air 
raid  he  says,  "Siren  not  goln'  blow  today, 
no,"  as  we  put  him  to  bed.  expecting,  of 
course,  that  I  shall  assure  him  that  it  will 
not  blow.  When  I  know  there  Is  to  be  a  drill, 
I  cannot  so  assure  him.  because  I  will  not  lie 
to  him.  When  I  am  forced  to  tell  him  that 
the  siren  will  blow,  he  Is  indignant,  thinking 
I  have  control  over  It. 

If  I  have  that  diflBculty  with  him  over 
practice  drills,  I  wonder  how  he  will  react  if 
and  when  the  bombs  fall.  How  the  poor 
British,  Russians,  Chinese,  French,  Poles, 
Norwegians.  Greeks,  and  all  the  others  (the 
Hat  is  long),  must  have  suffered  in  trying 
to  explain  the  savage  cruelty  of  an  inter- 
national gang  of  arsonists,  thieves,  and 
murderers,  to  their  innocent  children.  It 
would  be  simpler  to  be  killed. 

But  I  digress,  maybe.  Let  us  return  to  our 
realistic  Senator.  He  wants  us  to  remember 
that,  after  all,  the  British,  the  Russians,  and 
the  Chinese  are  fighting  this  war  for,  re- 
spectively, Britain,  Russia,  and  China.  His 
fine  sense  of  altruism  finds  the  instinct  for 
self-preservation  repugnant.  Let  us  look  at 
the  record.  If  our  isolationist  Senator  ran 
true  to  form,  he  doubtless  voted  against  re- 
peal of  the  Arms  Embargo  Act  (or  so-called 
NeQtrallty  Act),  he  voted  against  lease- 
lend.  In  so  voting,  he  refused  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  people  who  were  fighting  for 
their  very  lives  against  unprovoked,  sadistic 
aggression.  He  is  in  no  position  to  point  the 
accusing  finger,  and  would  do  better  to  keep 
quiet.  Also,  he  probably  opposed  extension 
of  military  service  to  18  months  from  the 
original  year.    That  was  very  realistic,  inas- 


much as  It  Indicates  either  that  he  thought 
we  wotild  not  be  involved,  or  he  wanted  our 
boys  to  be  insufficiently  prepared. 

Being  realistic.  I  take  note  of  history.  I 
note  that  sovereign  powers  cannot  exist  side 
by  side  where  their  Interests  clash,  without 
coming  Into  armed  conflict.  I  note  that  all 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  fail  so  long  as 
sovereignty  remains  unlimited.  Evidence  is 
the  long  history  of  the  failure  ol  alU.ances, 
treaties,  and  leagues,  to  keep  the  pepce.  As 
soor-  as  sovereignty  Is  limited,  pet-pie  get 
along  very  well,  as  In  a  Federal  Union. 

No,  I  have  not  overlooked  our  cwn  so- 
called  Civil  War.  It  is  not  an  Instance  of 
failure  of  the  Federal  Union  principle.  That 
war  had  to  be  fought  to  decide  whether  or 
not  members  of  the  Union  had  the  right  to 
secede.  The  Union  victory  decided  the  Issue, 
and  it  will  probably  never  again  be  raised. 

Occasionally  I  hear  the  argument  that  we 
mvist  not  mention  Federal  Union  to  the  peo- 
ple in  Just  those  terms,  because  that  might 
frighten  them  away  from  the  whole  subject 
of  collective  seciulty  and  international  co- 
operation. Whether  or  not  that  Is  true  Is  a 
question  of  fact,  and  the  question  is  not 
answered  by  loud  assertions  of  the  people 
on  either  side  of  the  question.  But  I  would 
approach  that  question  in  this  way:  The 
Federal  Union  idea  makes  sense  to  sensible 
people;  other  systems  do  not.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  are  fundamen- 
tally sensible  folks.  Therefore,  Federal 
Union  will  make  sense  to  them. 

I  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  the  conunon  people. 
I  consider  myself  one  of  them.  I  have  faith 
in  the  ability  of  the  people  to  understand  the 
basic  principles  of  Federal  Union.  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  could  go  to  the  people  directly 
and  tell  them  about  Federal  Union,  and  that 
the  large  majority  of  them  would  see  it  as 
readily  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Washington,  and  the  others  saw 
it.  I  believe  I  could  do  this  in  spite  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  demagogs.  Isolation- 
ists, imperialists,  reactionaries,  and  all  other 
opf>osltlon,  who  win  throw  up  their  hands 
In  horror  at  the  thought  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  giving  up  any  of  their 
national  sovereignty,  and  they  will  try  to 
make  out  that  the  people  will  thereby  give 
up  certain  inalienable  rights.  One  of  those 
rights  that  the  opposition  will  conveniently 
forget  to  mention  Is  our  right  to  be  shot  at 
and  bombed  every  20  years  or  so.  That  right 
we  enjoy  to  the  full  under  present  world 
anarchy.  The  people  are  beginning  to  see 
through  these  "phonies."  The  people  are 
more  intelligent  than  most  of  otir  misin- 
formed, self-styled  public  leaders.  It  should 
take  very  little  argument  to  show  them  that 
the  man  who  shouts  the  loudest  about  not 
stu-rendering  any  of  the  people's  rights  is 
usually  one  of  the  first  to  deprive  them  of 
those  rights.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  are  cases 
in  point.  On  this  point  It  is  interesting  to 
realize  that  demagogs  we  have  always  with 
us,  and  they  will  eternally  harp  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rights  of  the  common  man. 
Alexander  Hamilton  recognized  this  in  the 
Federalist  No.  1,  wherein  he  wrote: 

"A  dangerous  ambition  more  often  lurks 
behind  the  specious  mask  of  zeal  for  the 
rights  of  the  people  than  under  the  forbid- 
ding appearance  of  zeal  for  the  firnuiess  and 
efficiency  of  government.  History  will  teach 
US  that  the  former  has  been  found  a  much 
more  certain  road  to  the  introduction  of 
despotism  than  the  latter,  and  that  of  those 
men  who  have  overturned  the  liberties  of 
republics  the  greatest  nimiber  have  l>egtm 
their  career  by  paying  an  obsequious  court 
to  the  people,  commencing  demagogs  and 
ending  tyrants." 

Moreover,  I  should  have  no  fear  in  taking 
Federal  Union  to  our  people  for  their  ap- 
proval, because  it  is  as  American  as  the  kot 
dog.  It  is  our  own  history,  our  own  national 
existence,  and  as  such  will  appeal  to  them. 


Once  in  a  while  I  get  the  Impression  that 
someone  thinks  I  was  born  with  a  prejudice 
in  favor  of  Federal  Union.  But  I  still  re- 
member the  critical  frame  of  niind  in  which 
I  approached  ycur  book  Union  Now.  I.  too, 
thought  then  It  was  a  fine  thing  for  the 
theorists,  but  not  for  a  practical  person  like 
me.  But  since  reading  ycur  treatment  of  the 
idea.  I  have  been  firmly  convinced  of  the 
practicality  of  Federal  Union  as  applied  to 
the  world.  The  amazing  part  of  it  all  is  the 
simplicity  of  the  basic  principles  of  Federal 
Union.  Surely  the  people  can  understand  it 
and  win  support  it. 

When  I  hear  league  advocates  argue  in 
favor  of  another  League  of  Nations  instead  of 
a  Federal  Union,  I  keep  thinking  of  Alexander 
Hamilton's  oft-repeated  reference  to  a  league 
as  an  imbecility.  Understand,  of  courie,  X 
do  not  refer  to  the  League  advocates  as  Im- 
beciles. It  is  more  becoming  in  me  to  let 
Hamilton  do  that. 

Hamilton  had  good  reason  for  such  a  state- 
ment. A  league  is  a  government  of  nations 
instead  of  a  government  ol  men.  Ol  thli 
sj'stem  he  wrote  in  the  Federalist  No.  16: 

"Government  Implies  the  power  ol  nuLking 
laws.  It  is  essential  to  the  Idea  ol  a  law, 
that  It  be  attended  with  a  sanction;  or.  In 
other  words,  a  penalty  or  punishment  lor 
disobedience.  If  there  be  no  penalty  annexed 
to  disobedience,  the  resolutions  or  command* 
which  pretend  to  be  laws  will,  in  fact,  amoiint 
to  nothing  more  than  advice  or  recommenda- 
tion. This  penalty,  whatever  It  may  be,  can 
only  be  Infilcted  in  two  ways:  by  the  agency 
ol  the  courts  and  ministers  ol  Justice,  or  by 
military  force:  by  the  coercion  ol  the  magis- 
tracy, or  by  the  coercion  ol  arms.  The  flrat 
kind  can  evidently  apply  only  to  men;  the 
last  kind  must  of  necessity,  be  employed 
against  bodies  politic,  or  communltiee,  or 
states.  It  Is  evident  that  there  is  no  prooeei 
of  a  court  by  which  the  obeenrance  ol  th* 
laws  can.  In  the  last  resort,  be  enforced.  Sen- 
tences may  be  denounced  against  them  for 
violations  of  their  duty;  but  these  aentencea 
can  only  be  carried  Into  execution  by  tba 
sword.  In  an  association  where  the  general 
authority  Is  confined  to  the  collective  bodlea 
of  the  commuaitles  that  compose  it,  every 
breach  of  the  laws  must  involve  a  state  of 
war;  and  military  execution  must  become  the 
only  instnunent  of  civil  obedience.  Such  a 
state  of  things  can  certainly  not  deserve  the 
name  of  government,  nor  wotild  any  prudent 
man  choose  to  commit  his  happiness  to  It." 

And  at  the  end  ol  the  Federalist  No.  30: 

"A  sovereignty  over  sovereigns,  a  govern- 
ment over  governments,  a  legislation  lor 
communities,  as  contradistinguished  Irom  in« 
dlvlduals,  as  It  Is  a  solecism  In  theory,  so  In 
practice  It  Is  subversive  of  the  order  and 
ends  of  civil  polity,  by  substituting  violence 
in  place  of  law,  or  the  destructive  coercion 
of  the  sword  in  place  of  the  mild  and  salutary 
coercion  of  the  magistracy." 

A  recent  suggestion  by  a  midwest  isola- 
tionist soiuce  of  wisdom  propounds  that  we 
accomplish  Federal  Union  by  admitting  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  as  States 
ol  our  own  United  States.  This  is  not  a  good- 
lalth  suggestion,  but  sounds  like  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  discredit,  undermine,  and 
satTotage  the  whole  Federal  Union  movement. 
A  comparable  offer  would  be  for  the  Britiah 
to  suggest  that  we  become  a  British  dominion. 
But  imagine  the  cries  of  horror  that  would 
bring  from  the  isolationists.  They  would  ex- 
citedly exclaim,  "See?  The  damned  Brltlahl 
Always  trying  to  dominate." 

Some  people  cannot  understand  why  I  get 
excited  about  Federal  Union,  and  even  acoia* 
me  of  being  almost  evangelistic  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  am  honored  to  be  in  the  unllonn  o< 
the  armed  lorces  of  my  country,  becsuae  I  am 
fighting  lor  the  same  liberties  today — free- 
dom ol  speech,  religion,  the  press,  oonaelcnce, 
etc. — as  the  great  men  of  history  have  fought 
lor.  I  shall  never  be  great  in  the  sense  that 
children  will  read  ol  me  in  the  history  booKSt 
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but  I  cannot  be  so  small  as  to  deny  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  This  Is  my  war  as  much  aa  It 
Is  the  war  of  the  Chinese,  the  Russians,  the 
French,  or  the  British.  But  not  being  a  Nafl. 
I  have  no  use  for  any  nonsense  about  the 
glories  of  war.  War  subjecu  the  himian  soul 
to  the  meanest  sort  of  Indignity.  And  I  see 
la  Federal  Union  the  opportunity  to  eliminate 
war. 
Yes;  I  do  get  excited  about  PMeral  Union. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Schmidt, 

Arlington,  Va. 


Report  and  Prtgrua  Sabnitted  by  tlie 
United  Labor  Committee  ExecutiTe 
Board 
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HON.  LOUIS  E.  MILLER 
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IN  7SX  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Biisaourl.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  a  report  and  program  submitted 
by  the  United  Labor  Committee  Execu- 
tive Board  and  adopted  by  the  delegate 
conference  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  June  30. 
1M3: 

A  CALL  TO  Acnojr 

since  the  call  for  this  conference  went 
out,  the  drive  against  price  control  in  Con- 
gress has  reached  heights  which  place  before 
this  conference  of  labor  and  other  civlc- 
BUnded  groups  the  responsibility  for  im- 
mediate, urgent  action  to  save  the  home 
front  from  economic  collapse.  Over  and  be- 
yond the  need  to  win  the  President's  price-- 
roll-back  program,  we  face  the  danger  of  a 
etanpltte  scrapping  of  all  checks  on  Inflation, 
which  would  not  only  mean  acute  hardship 
for  all  of  us  but  would  stab  our  armies  in 
the  back  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are 
ready  for  the  final  drive  against  our  Axis 
enemies.  Our  country^  war  effort  Is  in  acute 
danger  of  defeat  by  the  wreckers  at  home. 


oosT-or-uvofo  VAcn 
Svery  consumer  knows  from  persoqal  ex- 
perience what  has  happened  to  the  cost  of 
living.  OfBcial  figures  show  that  it  is  29 
percent  above  January  IMI.  Pood  costs  in 
Bt.  Louis  In  AprU  are  shown  to  be  43  percent 
•bore  January  IMl,  61  percent  over  Ax^:ust 
1839.  when  the  war  started  m  Burope.  Actual 
Inereases  are  greater  than  these  figures  show, 
and  present  price  ceilings  will  allow  further 
tncreasee.  Against  this  cost-of-llTlng  in- 
crease, which  does  not  take  Increased  taxes 
Into  account,  organised  workers  have  been 
allowed  wage  increases  of  10  percent  over 
January  IMI.  lillllons  of  unorganized  work- 
ers, and  particularly  ofllce  workers  and  teach- 
ers, have  received  much  less  than  IS  percent; 
many  have  received  no  Increase  at  all. 

The  coat  of  living  has  gone  up  steadily 
since  Uay  1M2.  when  It  was  supposed  to  be 
sUblllsed.  and  again  since  September  IS,  IMS. 
when  the  supposed  sUbUlsaUon  of  prices 
■       written  Into  law. 


OV  raKS  ADMZHUXBAnOH 

We  recognise  that  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
minlstraUon  has  tried  to  do  the  Job.  We 
reoognlss  also  its  manifest  sborteemlngs.  its 
weakness  In  enforcement.  Its  long  delays  In 
•stabUshlng  d<41ars  and  cents  price  ceilings. 
the  fact  that  It  has  set  ceilings  much  too 
high,  tbe  appointment  to  Office  of  Price  Ad- 


ministration positions  of  many  business  oftt- 
dals  devoted  chiefly  to  sabotage  of  price  con- 
trol, the  constant  appeasement  by  Office  of 
Price  Administration  of  all  the  enemies  of 
price  control. 

However,  at  this  time  Ofllce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration is  making  an  honest  effort  to 
carry  out  a  real  program.  It  is  Idle  to  con- 
sider the  details  of  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration's weaknesses  when  these  weaknesses 
merely  reflect  the  fact  that  defeatists  and 
special  Interests  have  organized  effectively  to 
block  price  control.  The  enemies  of  price 
control,  working  In  and  through  Congress. 
appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  achieving  the 
complete  destruction  of  all  price  control. 
Only  the  common  people,  aroused  to  the 
country's  danger,  can  turn  the  tide  against 
inflation  and  for  victory  on  the  home  front. 
essential  to  military  victory. 

COMGBXSS  KT-nrn  INTUITION 

Whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  individual 
Members,  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  Just 
taken  action  which  can  result  only  in  un- 
controlled inflation.  They  have  forbidden 
subsidies  and  standardized  grades  (grade  la- 
beling), exactly  thoee  essential  elements  of 
price  control  which  have  proved  their  nec- 
essity and  their  effectiveness  in  the  experience 
Of  our  British  allies. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  have  forbidden 
the  use  of  subsidies  to  processors,  despite  the 
proved  fact  that  such  subsidies  save  many 
Umes  their  cost  to  the  Nation.  Both  Houses 
would  turn  the  main  functions  of  price  con- 
trol over  to  Chester  Davis,  who  has  shown 
conclusively  that  he  wants  prices  to  rise.  The 
House  has  gone  ftirther  by  proposing  to  for- 
bid grade  labeling,  to  turn  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  over  to  representatives  of  the 
Pood  Trust,  and  to  cut  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration funds  for  enforcement  purposes  by 
45  percent. 

The  House  program  would  destroy  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  now,  but  the  Senate 
action  on  subsidies  alone  would  achieve  the 
same  effect  before  long  Subsidies  are  needed, 
not  only  for  a  roll-back,  but  for  any  price 
control,  since  farm  prices  are  not  yet  subject 
to  real  control.  Defeat  of  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram would  simply  mean  a  vicious  circle  of 
pressxire  for  constantly  higher  prices — one 
price  increase  piuhing  up  another. 

TBS  DAMGXa  TO  THZ  WAX  ETrOKT 

Unchecked  inflation  today  represents  the 
greatest  single  threat  to  victory  in  the  war 
because  it  would  demoralize  war  workers  and 
the   whole   civilian    population,   create    tre- 
mendous unrest,  if  not  chaos,  on  the  home 
front,  deprive  our  fighting  men  of  the  all- 
out  support  which  they  need  as  they  attack 
the  enemy,  and  set  the  stage  for  the  reac- 
tionaries who  would  rather  do  business  with 
Hitler  than  build  democracy  at  home.     We    j 
must  look  at  this  threat  as  part  of  a  whole    j 
series  of  developments  in  recent  weeks  which    i 
the  Senate  War  Mobilization  Committee  a    I 
few  days  ago  described  as  "a  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  domestic  war  effort." 

We  have  had  the  John  L.  Lewis  strike  over 
the  opposition  of  the  whole  labor  movement, 
and  Lewis  Is  an  admitted  advocate  of  Infla- 
tion; the  resultant  ability  of  the  reactionaries 
to  enact  the  Connally-Smlth  bill,  a  strike- 
provoking  measure,  over  the  President's  cou- 
rageous veto;  the  current  strike  of  meat  pack- 
ers, a  strike  Just  as  treasonable  as  that  of 
I*wl8;  the  wave  of  race  riots  in  major  war- 
production  centers,  obviously  with  Fascist 
support;  and  the  wholesale  attack  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  important  war 
•ervloes,  such  as  the  OfSce  of  War  Informa- 
tion, the  National  Youth  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  on  the  came 
day  that  it  sought  to  wreck  price  control. 

Undoubtedly,  most  of  the  Members  of 
Omgreas  want  to  win  the  war.  But  whether 
because  of  an  antilabor  bias  or  the  pressure 


of  special  Interests  who  put  profits  first  and 
do  not  understand  the  real  Interests  of  the 
Nation,  the  majority  of  the  Members  in  Con- 
gress today  are  giving  active  aid  to  Hitler  at 
a  time  when  he  has  his  back  to  the  wall  and 
Is  fighting  desperately  to  stop  or  weaken 
the  coming  Invasion  of  Europe.  Continued 
activity  of  this  kind  on  the  home  front  can 
save  Hitler  and  bring  disaster  to  this  Nation. 
The  fight  to  save  price  control  is  a  fight 
to  win  the  war.  To  date  support  for  real 
price  control  has  come  mainly  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  Railroad  Brother- 
hoods, and  consumer  groups.  The  fight  has 
suffered  from  lack  of  organized  leadership 
in  Coneress.  A  major  step  forward  has  Just 
been  taken  by  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
Contumers  now  numbering  about  50  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  This  committee  last  Fri- 
day held  its  first  meeting  with  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  consumer  organizations 
from  all  over  the  country.  The  secretary  of 
the  United  Labor  Committee  was  one  of 
several  hundred  delegates  present.  The 
committee's  program  Is  in  effect  our  program. 
It  is  our  Job  to  rally  backing  for  the  commit- 
tee and  to  demand  that  our  Representatives 
support  It. 

WHAT   IS    NEEDED    rOR   EFFECTIVK  PEICZ   CONTROL 

1.  Subsidies 

The  subsidy  program  Is  the  key  issue  In 
price  control.  The  most  vicious  opponents 
of  price  control,  the  defeatist  leaders  of  the 
misnamed  "farm  bloc,"  have  made  It  clear 
that  what  they  want  Is  unchecked  price  rises 
and  unlimited  profits.  That  is  the  demand  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  veiled  behind  a  lot  of  con- 
fusing words.  The  reaction  of  the  very  prac- 
tical Chicago  grain  market  to  the  Senate  ac- 
tion against  subsidies  was  much  clearer  than 
the  speeches  In  the  Senate.  According  to  the 
Associated  Press  on  June  26.  the  day  after 
the  Senate  vote,  "moves  to  make  War  Food 
Administrator  Davis  food  czar  and  Senate 
passage  of  a  bill  prohibiting  any  further 
price-reducing  subsidies  combined  to  fire 
speculative  enthusiasm." 

Subsidies  would  stop  this  speculation,  and 
thereby  save  many  times  their  cost.  Any 
one  subsidy  would  reduce  the  retail  price  by 
more  than  the  amount  of  subsidy.  Since  the 
ceiling  at  each  step  from  processor  to  con- 
sumer is  based  on  a  percentage  mark-up  over 
the  ceiling  at  the  previous  step,  the  saving 
at  the  retail  level  is  substantially  more  than 
the  amount  of  subsidy  paid  at  the  processor 
level.  More  Important  is  the  fact  that  sub- 
sidies would  have  to  be  paid  only  to  a  small 
part  of  the  processors  who  are  unable  to 
operate  at  a  profit  because  investigation 
would  show  that  most  of  the  processors  are 
making  huge  profits  even  at  reduced  prices. 
This  is  the  very  thing  which  the  food  trust 
does  not  want.  It  would  expose  their  false 
cries  of  flnanclal  difficulty  with  which  they 
are  trying  to  hold  up  the  American  people 
and  the  war  effort. 

The  "proof  of  the  pudding"  is  given  in  the 
experience  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  By 
spending  about  »500.000,000  a  year,  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  total  budget.  Britain  has 
stjibillzed  food  prices  so  that  on  January  1. 
1943,  the  food  Index  was  actually  four  points 
lower  than  on  April  1.  1941.  While  this  may 
not  take  into  accoimt  some  hidden  price 
rises  through  lower  qualities,  the  fact  is  that 
Great  Britain  has  effectively  stabilized  its 
cost  of  living  through  subsidies.  The  same  is 
true  In  Canada. 

The  food  profiteers  carry  on  their  campaign 
against  price  control  in  the  name  of  protect- 
a  time  when  he  has  his  back  to  the  wall  and 
tually  are  seeking  greater  proflu  at  the  ex- 
pense of  both  farmer  and  retaUer  and  of  the 
whole  war  effort. 

The  small  storekeepers,  as  distinguished 
from  the  chain  operators  who  are  part  of 
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the  Food  Tiust.  are  actually  in  favor  of  price 
control,  provided  they  can  be  protected 
against  extortion  by  the  processors  and 
whole.-^aler.s. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  farm  bloc 
has  been  able  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods  to  many 
genuine  farmers,  since  such  a  legitimate  or- 
ganization as  the  Mis.«ouri  Farmers  Associa- 
tion has  come  out  against  subsidies.  These 
honest  and  patriotic  farmers  evidently  over- 
look the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  war  economy  in 
which  the  ordinary  market  controls  do  not 
work.  It  is  just  as  necessarj*  and  fair  to 
check  the  profits  of  the  food  trust  as  to  limit 
wages,  and  It  is  to  the  direct  interest  of  the 
farmers.  By  using  subsidies  to  regulate  the 
prices  of  processors,  it  is  possible  to  insure  a 
fair  return  for  the  farmer  at  one  end,  and 
protect  the  retailer  and  the  consumer  at  the 
ether  end.  Instead  of  letting  the  food  trust 
gouge  the  farmer  and  everybody  else.  And 
the  farmer,  as  a  consumer,  has  Just  as  much 
at  stake  as  the  rest  of  the  people  in  checking 
inflation.  Small  farmers  also  would  be  aided 
directly  by  subsidies  where  needed. 

Subsidies  are  and  have  been  in  effect  in 
numerous  forms  to  aid  industry  and  com- 
merce. They  are  opposed  now  by  the  de- 
featists and  profiteers,  only  when  they  would 
help  the  consumer  and  the  whole  Nation. 

2.  Grade  labeling 

Since  brand  names  and  qualities  can  be 
and  are  changed  at  will,  ceilings  on  branded 
goods  are  meaningless  without  grade  label- 
ing. A  study  of  the  British  experience  by 
the  VC17  conservative  Brookings  Institution 
found  that  "standardization  and  classifica- 
tion are  essential  for  successful  price  con- 
trol of  products  normally  characterized  by 
many  grades  and  qualities.  In  the  absence 
of  such  measures  •  •  •  consumers  are 
unable  to  distinguish  moderate  variations 
between  grades  or  are  afraid  of  losing  their 
source  of  supply  if  they  protest." 

Tlie  attack  on  grade  lat>oling  is  simply  an 
effort  by  canners  and  manufacturers  to  evade 
all  price  restrictions. 

3.  Dollars  a7id  cents  ceilings  on  all  cost-of- 
living  items 

Price  ceilings  can  be  enforced,  quite  obvi- 
ously, only  If  they  are  clearly  understood  by 
the  general  public.  The  proposal  to  return 
to  an  elaborate  system  of  mark-ups  is  sim- 
ply a  proposal  to  make  price  control  un- 
workable. The  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion should  immediately  complete  the  issu- 
ance of  dollars  and  cents  ceilings,  and  cor- 
rect those  which  are  too  high.  Violators  of 
ceilings  should  be  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  community  as  saboteurs  of 
the  war  effort. 

4.   Continued   rent  control 

Rent  control  has  been  the  most  effective 
part  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
program.  In  the  critical  housing  situation 
in  St.  Louis,  rent  control  has  saved  vast  sums 
of  money  for  the  average  citizen.  The  rec- 
ords prove  that  the  real  estate  owners  have 
continued  to  make  a  fair  return.  The  vicious 
campaign  against  rent  control  has  been  con- 
ducted by  real  estate  speculators  led  by  Cyrus 
Crane  Willmore  of  St  Louis,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  This  attack  must  be  stopped. 
5.  A  strengthened  Office  nf  Price  AdmiJiistra- 
tion  supported  actively  by  the  public 

The  enemies  of  price  control  have  care- 
fully confus€d  the  picture  by  creating  a 
fal.'^e  i.ssue,  of  the  suppo.sed  need  of  a  food 
czar,  or  food  manager  in  Herbert  Hoover's 
late.?t  words  They  have  shown  what  they 
really  want  by  seeking  to  place  price  control 
in  the  hands  of  Chester  Davis,  who  wants 
higher  prices.  We  hall  President  Roosevelt's 
action  in  forcing  Mr.  Davis'  resignation. 


All  the  other  enemies  of  price  control 
should  be  removed  from  the  administration, 
and  specifically  from  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 

Office  of  Price  Administration  must  be  built 
up  with  a  personnel  completely  devoted  to 
price  control,  and  then  allowed  to  function. 
It  must  demand  and  obtain  appropriations 
adequate  for  real  enforcement.  It  must  have 
the  power  to  investigate  the  operations  of 
the  feed  processors  and  compel  them  to  de- 
liver supplies  where  needed.  It  must  t>e  able 
to  end  the  withholding  of  supplies  from  the 
market  as  in  the  present  meat-packers'  strike. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  must 
receive  the  active  backing  ol  the  public  in 
the  checking  of  price  violat'jns,  the  public 
participation  which  riade  real  price  control 
possible  in  England.  Tne  citizens  of  St. 
Louis  can  make  their  infiuence  felt  directly 
on  stores  which  violate  ceilings  and  in  par- 
ticuLir  on  such  unpatriotic  Infiuencee  as  the 
St.  Louis  Meat  Packers  Association  and  Mr. 
Willmore. 

We  must  also  demand  that  the  mayor  and 
the  city  administration  assume  their  respon- 
sibility in  this  vital  community  problem,  and 
act  vigorously  to  prevent  price  violations  and 
food  shortages,  whether  artificial  or  real. 

A   PROGRAM   or  ACTION 

To  give  effect  to  the  above  price-control 
program  for  victory  on  the  home  front,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  people  of  St.  Louis  or- 
ganize to  make  themselves  heard  now.  and 
first  of  all  by  Congress.     We  propose: 

J.  Petition  campaign 
Petitions  summarizing  the  demand  for  nec- 
essary price-control  action,  to  be  addressed  to 
Congress,  should  be  prepared  and  circulated 
immediately  for  signature  by  all  union  mem- 
bers and  by  the  general  public. 

2.  Warn  our  Congressmen 

The  people  of  St.  Louis  must  put  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  on  notice  that 
they  will  be  Judged  at  the  polls  not  on  their 
lip  service  to  the  war  but  on  what  they  have 
done  specifically  in  the  interests  of  the  war. 
They  will  be  Judged  specifically  on  their  rec- 
ord on  the  vital  question  of  price  control. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  delegates  now 
to  the  available  record  of  the  two  Missouri 
Senators  and  the  St.  Louis  Congressmen. 

Senator  Clark  was  the  author  of  a  bill  to 
forbid  roll-back  subsidies.  He  has  supported 
farm  subsidies,  but  voted  for  the  Byrd 
amendment  to  transfer  the  functions  of  Farm 
Security  Administration,  with  its  excellent 
record  of  aid  to  small  farmers,  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  dominated  by  the 
farm  bloc.  He  worked  against  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  vicious  Bankhead  bill. 

Senator  Truman,  after  supporting  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Bankhead  bill  and 
supporting  Farm  Security  Administration, 
spoiled  a  fair  record  by  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment to  bar  roll-back  subsidies. 

Congressman  Ploeser  has  been  campaign- 
ing actively  against  price  control  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee. 
He  Joined  in  the  broadside  attack  on  price 
control  in  the  House  action  on  June  19.  He 
voted  against  farm-subsidy  payments. 

Congressman  Miller  also  Joined  the  House 
attack  on  price  control  and  was  against 
farm-subsidy  payments. 

Congressman  Cochran  has  been  absent 
from  most  all  votes  on  this  issue,  because  of 
Illness. 

It  is  evident  that  our  Representatives  have 
not  heard  from  us  effectively.  In  seeing  to  it 
that  our  Representatives  respond  to  our 
demands,  we  must  make  full  use  of  the 
machinery  of  the  new  congressional  com- 
mittee for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 


3.  Use  union  funds  for  price-control  fight 
Unions  have  set  aside  the  strike  weapon 
for  the  duration.  Price  control  is  the  moat 
Important  fight  they  can  carry  on  lor  their 
members  on  the  home  front.  They  should 
be  prepared  to  draw  upon  their  reserve  funds 
for  this  fight. 

4.  Participate  in  enforcement 
Even  if  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
is  adequately  staffed,  effective  enforcement 
will  still  need  action  by  the  consumers.  The 
price-control  law  provides  for  court  action 
by  individual  consumers.  We  propose  that 
unions  with  permanent  headquarters  bt  en- 
listed as  price -control  headquarters  on  a 
neighborhood  basis,  where  all  residents  of 
the  community  can  report  violations.  A 
union  commUtee  would  then  investigate  the 
complaints  and  assist  in  taking  the  case  to 
court.  The  same  union  committees  would 
set  up  their  own  price  police  system  on  a 
neighborhood  basis. 

5.  Committee  for  uxird  action  on  price  control 
We  propose  that  the  officers  of  the  United 
Labor  Committee  designate  active  union 
leaders  residing  In  each  ward  and  in  each 
township  in  the  county  to  organize,  along 
with  officers  of  other  organisations  in  those 
wards,  committees  to  direct  the  application 
of  this  entire  program  on  a  ward  and  town- 
ship basis.  The  work  of  these  commttt«>«s 
should  be  supervised  by  a  top  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  United  Labor  Committee  Execu- 
tive Board  and  a  representative  of  each  or- 
ganization subscribing  to  this  program. 
e.  Work  with  the  farmers 
We  propose  that  the  top  committee  set  up 
under  point  five  approach  the  Missouri 
Farmers  Association.  Missouri  Grange,  and 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Federation  with  a  view 
to  reaching  a  common  understanding  on  our 
common  problems,  and  Joint  action  in  sup- 
port of  effective  price  control,  adequate  re- 
turns for  the  farmer,  and  production  of  food 
for  victory. 


Appropriations  for  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVU 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarts  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  a  table 
of  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  shows  the  appropria- 
tions from  all  sources  for  1942  and  1943 
and  the  appropriations  which  will  be 
available  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal 
year  1944. 

The  table  is  itemized  in  such  fashion 
8s  to  indicate  amounts  which  will  be 
available  for  all  of  the  various  activities 
of  the  Department  and  should  prove 
helpful  to  Members  as  reference  infor- 
mation. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  very  able  and  eflQcient  budget  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
William  A.  Jump,  and  his  staff  for  com- 
piling this  information: 


.s. 
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m 
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Subappropriation  table  0/  appropriations  from  all  sources,  fiscal  years  1942,  1943,  arui  1944 
^o^^—T^m  in  brackcti  not  Include*!  in  totals:  1642  and  IMS  oohimns  »d;u.stcd  on  ba.sis  of  sppropriation  st;  up  in  liH4  act,  an>l  include  supplemental  appropriations] 


Bureau  and  it  em 


Appr"r''''»ti'jQS, 

1942 


Office  o!  the  S«>rTt'iarv. 
^  iifkiru'  oi[ltil  fmni. 
Office  of  .V'lkiior    


II.  Ml,  704                11,673,588 
"i^/J.  M.3  1 1,976,433 


OSr«  of  Inforrration: 

Saiwij's  mnti  e im'rsM. 

Frtiitint  and  hmdinr  

KeproduciMiu  of  1V42  Vrarbook  o?  Agriculture 


*m.7si 

1,  .VU,  111 


Total. 
Library  


2.  1"!.  '^'J'2 
4>f..  ills 


Xitension  service' 

i'ayment.^  to  Siat«; 

*'apper-Kelcham  extension  work  

Additional  cooperative  extension  work 

Kiten.sjun  work,  sec.  21,  Bank  bead -J  ones  Act... 

Alaska 

Puerto  Rico 

C"ooi>erative  agricultural  extension  work  (perinanent). 


i.4,*«i,n(io 

12,  ihKi.  IK^d 

-\i, '..1> 

llKi.  (KHl 

4.7114.710 


Total,  payments  to  States  .     

■•lariea  aod  expenses:  AdminisiralKm  and  coordination  of  exteniion  work.""! 


1« 


>'■:*.  t"i2> 
'it,  »"yfi 


Total. 


Baraau  of  A^cultoral  Eoonomici: 

Eamuiuic  investieaiiona .., 

Crop  and  llveatock  estimates 


ly.  4i*>.  324  I 


1.274.043 


Total 

OAee  of  Koreifn  Agncultural  Kelations. 

AfricuUural  Rt-search  AdministraUon: 

OlBoe  of  Administrator , 

Special  research  fund 


Office  of  Eipenment  Stations: 
i'aymrnts  to  States: 

Hatch  Act 

Adams  Act 

Purncll  Act 

Hawaii 

Alaska 

Puerto  Rico 

Title  I.  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 


Total.  p«;menu  to  SUtes.. 


4.  !"\iN:f 
ZSi.  Ml 

!'i,  1)00 
1.20t,.  3..0 


72<">.  000 

7'.?).  UV 

2,  NMMNKJ 

i',7,  .TiKi 

2.'.('<0 

2, 4W.  :ui 

'■'.  ■-'■."''.  2l)^ 


Eklaries  and  expenv's: 

.KdminLstration  of  (trantj  and  coordination  of  research  with  Stais. 
Insular  ex|.ierkment  stations ] 


l.M.  702 
W,  4s2 


Total,  salaries  and  expenses. 
Total 


2.'N. 


Barean  o>  Animal  In<]a.<try: 

(ieneral  administrative  expenses 

Animal  biisbandry 

I>ise9uea  of  animals """ 

£ra<licatinK  tubernilosU  and  Bang's  disease: 

Direct  appropriaUon 

Reap[)roi>riat)<>n 

Era'ticatimt  cattle  ticks 

Uo«cli.il«^ 

Inspartion  and  quarsatin*.. 

Meat  Inspection 

Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act 

Total 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry "."I! 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

Ueneral  admmistrative  eziXQsei 

Cere«l  crofia  and  diseaaea..  '." 

Cottoo  and  otbrr  fiber  crops  and  diaeasea 

Druf  and  related  plants 

Dryland  arricalture II""" 

Fonfe  crops  and  diaeua 

Forest  palooiury 

Fmtt  and  receUbie  crops  and  diseases.  "Ill" 

IrrisatioQ  acneultura_ 

KaLuiDal  arboretum 

Plant  exploration,  introdartion.  and  surveys' 

Plant  industry  experiment  farm 

Boil  and  fertiliier  mvesti^tions. ........ 

Soil  survey.. ..Ill 

Fucar-plant  in»Mlioti«is.I.IIIIIIII"II" 
TobMco  iavesticktJoos . 


I'i7, 
8l'4. 
7.:3. 


!M 


ISf) 
57^ 

5.* 


i,*-! 


.4'« 

;;.t.  4n7 

*  5.  ss.'..  (  'ii 
2-JU,  ir.'7 


1».  23:1.  7((5 
732.  5.37 


---I 


Total. 


5.  2.SiJ.  one 


Appropriations. 
1M4 


>  $1.  498,  1S4 

m\  000 

'  1.67a,  105 


1 

54P,  038 
1,300,000 

>  439.  257 

1,  2»)U,  OIX) 

17H,  OOO 

1,  S4fl.  a"w 

l,817,Z'i7 

469,007 

4*58,932 

1,480.000 

1,480,000 

655,000 

6.')5,  (KX) 

12,  OOO,  000 

12, 0(XI,  OCX) 

23,  y.'o 

23.  y.so 

lot).  (XX) 

140,  0<«) 

i  704,  710 

4.704.710 

18, 8»"3.  m) 
641,358 


1&.  903,  fifiO 
65S,  843 


19.505.018 


I 


2,20fi.<*nfi 
1,  158.  296 


16.  562,  503 


>  Z  127.  23*5 
1.354.260 


3.  3'■v^  102 
» 321,  795 

62.000 
1,150,000 


720.000 

720. 000 

2,8h<».(KO 

f.7,  ,^)0 

25.  0(¥i 

."io.  OfXi 

2,  4tl3,  708 


»,  4M..'i<i2 
*  420,  b70 

60.  96.S 
1,147.083 


720,000 

72i).  000 

.  8'*' I.  000 

90,000 

37,  r-djO 

90.1100 

,  463.  708 


ti.  926,  208 


7.  OOl.  208 


156,  1.^^ 
90,  592 

246.  747 
7.172.95.'. 

l.W.OIO 
'  100.  000 


165,840 

8i'l,K70 
708,030 

3,  573,  869 
2,463.  .■IS  1 
276.  t«JO 
102.  000 
666, (*¥1 
'  6,  K-27.  00(» 
223.  71S 


2.v;.  nio 
7,257,218 


16.5,  57.^ 
StKI.WXJ 
7U;i.  463 

B.  963,  800 

"'  220,000 
lOi.).  .'*0 
66!,3.V) 

•7.  134.079 
223.  148 


15,807 


7.'« 
617 


194.71,1 

18.3.430 

580.  47^ 

677.  395 

444,  i,«,ii 

446.  355 

•6:,,  »i2(i 

f,->.  890 

22".^.  943 

230,788 

3o|-|,  KIO 

358,500 

2-W,  M.-i 

2.'ih.  460 

1, 4^'.  !>.': 

1,  430.  539 

]i:,2(i0 

142.220 

M.  6f.2 

54,892 

3.S3.  S21 

301,403 

5ci,314 

51,  109 

3.Vx  526 

337,  251 

277.  3.^5 

205,  430 

,3i.7.  470 

369,  725 

141.444 

126,950 

15,  994.  995 
755.  720 


183.  430 
M7,070 
422,  940 

62,  250 
23tJ,  ,563 
292.000 
23-J,  100 
1,  36l,>>28 
134,900 

38.000 
28<'.,  160 

48,550 
32fi,  1.30 
149.  595 
3V).  346 
120,  520 


5.  140.  337 


4,  787.  376 


'  VT,  '•t*  ■pP«^>ri»tk«  act  providsi  for  dMreaaes  below  1943  to 
•railable  (by  direct  appropriation,  and  transfers  to  be  continued  in  1944)  as  follows 


rorking  funds 


Office  of  the  Secretary.  I248.0W;  Office  of  Solicitor,  J771.a»;  Office  of  Irfbrmaiionl 

Kl^^"t'?JS^  *!r??J?''  "'*  ^"!'"  *'  Agricultural  Economics,  economic 
kivMtiptton*.  $162,8:0.    (The  amounts  to  be  transferred  are  subject  to  adjustment  ) 

» iDclwles  $100,000  appropriated  in  tb«  Second  SupplemenUl  Natloaiul  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  IMS. 

•  Includes  Inenus  of  fW.87S  to  «eublish  on  a  foil  fiscal  year  buis  the  Combined 
Food  Board   for  which  $100,000  was  provided  on  a  half-year  basis  In  1»43. 

•  Inchides  decreases  of  $7  JOO  and  au  increase  of  $1^7^J8  for  payment  of  fo«im  service 
Mary  diOerentuus. 


pn«Uo'".S  *!94f'  "f^P'^P^''^'**^ '"  '*>«  ^^^'i  SupplemenUl  National  Defense  Appro- 
ApSopjiTioS'^H?'"''' ''''*■'  ■"  ''•  ^''"'  SupplemenUl  National  Defense 
ApJ?o'teofAcri94T  "^  '^'  ^"^"-^  Supplemental   National  Defense 

•  Includes  increase  of  $307,079  to  estahlish  on  a  full  fiscal  year  basis  additional  m«it 
^^T  'f  ^  '^^'^*  "r^"^^'  '''  '"*  *"  ^^  t.y  ti^fix^^sion  of  thU  ™  vit^^o 
^rt  i!^Tal!f,'inTJ4"      *''"''  '"'''^''"'*  oomu^erc^  only.  $680,000  was  pfo?idi^  on  a 

priiuil"Aa.^'^^^''^'''''^'''''^  ""  '^*  ^*^*'°'^  SupplemenUl  National  Defense  Apprc^ 
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B!:r,- 


Appri"pri:i!ion5, 

I'.H.' 


A, 


.on-  C\.n;  ;n>i>'>l. 
!;;  Cviii::iDUnf: 
I  ii^'.< 


mro\_ 


,-;iii'  t'ra!n-a!lnn 


;r;  .iliunl  Hf^carch  -\iimin;s:rA' 

i>ur>-<u  I'f  Fnl'iin'il'ijTy  sd'I  ria 

1  Jcii'TL-il  H'lniiui.'-tralivf  'AI' 

Fruit  inseit> 

jH;'ar:i',<r-i>f.  lie  O'Dtrnl  .  .. 
SwiH-t  jv)t,iiii  wi'cvil  i-tii:!:!'].. 

MiAioin  friiilfly  ounrr  il 

t'ltru--;  ("inkiT  i  r;i'lii:il:'!i. . . 
(iy[!>v  :irvl  hmwii-tnii  in.iili 
I)u!ch-ilni  'lisi-!v;(>  cra'iii  at!" 
rh'iiiy  pi';u-h  an'l  jicin'ti  nii 

Fori'^t  inst'Cl';.    __.     ._ 

'Irrifk  (Ti'p  ;in'i  KHr'itii  in.M»ns 

CiTcal  an!  fur.iee  iii^ci'U 

KurniMian  corn  l>oriT 

H ar N'rry  orni i ic;it  n in 

(■.)iKiii  insi'cis 

rink  tHiUwnrin  and  Thiirlxria  wft-vil  ivntrol, 

IJt-e  culture 

Iii.v'Ct.s  alTc<'linc  man  an'l  anniiili  

Iiist>ct-i>e.';t  survey  aiid  idemificulion 

Foreicii  para'fitps 

Control  iiivosliL'.'ition?  ._...._    _    .    

I ii>ecl icicle  au'l  funpici'le  line.^lieat.ou? 

Tran.^it  iii-iiKKtion. 

Foreit'ii  plant  iiUHrantmes 

f'ertiflcation  ol  extxirts  

Ciuirol  of  mcipieui  and  eiiierceiu  y  outbreaks 


of  ili.x'i  t  [>e»;^  a;iJ  plant  d; 


Tot,al 


Bu 


eau  of  .\cricu!tural  rhemis'ry  and  Kngineerin?: 

licn'Tal  administrative  ox[v'iises   

.\tfriru! rural  chemii'al  in ^e^t (nations 

Atirk-ultural  enzineeriiic  investigations 

Naval-^tures  invcvstifiaiions 


Total    

Pecional  rese,arrh  Uhoratoriij 

Bureau  of  Home  FcoDdniivi 

B.-lfsvillo  Ke,<M>arrh  ( 'enter ..   

Fniereency  dehydration  invest  ;?fi»iun«. 


Wh:!''  fine  Mi>ler  rii?t  cfintr^ii 

Bureau  d  FntouioloRy  and  riant  yuaranUQe. 

Forest  .servici' 

Department  of  the  Interior 


Total 


ForJ-^t  Service- 

baliries  and  etpcns.":: 

lienerai  adniiiii^irative  r\[icri.s<  > 
.Vutional-fi.rc.-l  prutccticu  and  Kianati  iiiem  . 

^^■ater  rights. .   

FiKlilinu  lorrst  fires 

FoH'st  Tiianacinie.'it     

Hanpe  invest ieationi  ... 

F'lrest  products 

Forest  survey 

F'ore.st  ctHiiiorn  ics 

Forest  influences 


'1  otai,  salarips  and  > 


Forest -5re  cx^'iH'ralion 

Farm  and  other  iirivate  fore-try  cv^pi^ration 

Acijui.-iti"n  of  land^  for  national  forests _ 

Ac<jui.-.itlon  of  land-i  from  forest  receij'tj 

Forest -tire  defir'ietiry _    _. 

F-merceiKy  forest-tire  coniriil     ..   .._ 

I'aymeiit-  to  ~l.»t''s  and  Territories  from  the  national  (( crests  fund...   . 

rayrarnts  to  -chool  funds.  .\n7<ina  and  New  Me.\ico,  nallonai  forests  fund. 
P.oad>  and  tradi  for  .Stale>.  national  Oiresi?  lun<l 


lo'a!. 


Approi>riaiions. 

liMo 


Appropriations, 
1M4 


;l."o.  072 

42V.  ;ot 
4.':.  vi. 

To.  sj- 

ir.y,  f.,M 

1  1    .'vV.' 

S7\  410 

3.M.  M5 

91 .  ^70 

211.(^.5 
:«6y.  1^2^ 

l«2.  >«Vil 

10.000 

ISi  tM5 

14,-|,9.W 

.■i:*!.  615 

M.  .5'.'5 
''  1>«7.9S5 
i:  162,  9;C 

3^,  4MI 

73,  2K< 
128,215 

44.  719 
"  ^{f:,  370 

32.  a»7 

I  1,  7,Vi,  IXiO 


:,  i2y.  345 


10,\300 

3i:i,519 

lI(i,IX>0 


!  14.5.  700 

J  138,420 

4tk4.  630 

399.  i:«) 

»>C  :75 

Ml.  VX 

71.  ,Vn5 

67,  771) 

Ifvl,  740 

l.Vi.  330 

10.  160 

9,  fM 

3^2.  570 

SAO,  (liU 

3.'i2.  475 

S33.3:« 

92,  190 

87,  two 

199,  r«) 

lyi,  010 

.3-24,  oao 

K2.M) 

371.395 

150.  i:to 

182.970 

323.  S-V) 

14»v,4a9 

140.  7» 

48;i  IM 

637,400 

79,500 

78.SU0 

17,\  105 

165.  »40 

140,  (Xm 

130.  ono 

20,  775 

IB.  740 

6»>,  .-AS 

OS,  AM 

120,  015 

m,rao 

41,235 

n,»40 

719.540 

tsxwa 

30.710 

2S,  IhO 

"3.722.000 

8,  830.  439 

5,011..'»5 

900.866 

3,  470.  195 

»'  354.  710 

97,  8t>i 

«  144,000 


102.044 

349.251 

"34\333 

11S,45« 


918,  OM 
a.t«7,3l»5 
'•386,270 

]aa.8M 


490,892 
6(v5,  66.1 
115,000 


1,  »1,  .560 


730,000 

I.  M4. 000 

17.\000 


1.M9.000 


«  11, 


t.22, 
20, 
UN), 
.54*^, 
273, 
••  y.'iW, 
2.'.0. 
141, 
136, 


.194 
8(U 

000 

otm 
3>.9 
KM 
437 
292 
490 


.V».  144 
12.  710,  «•! 
Ul.0(« 
100, 000 
.54.\  829 
ZVi,  .VKI 
Wl,789 
200.292 
119,000 
133.000 


I4,6yt1.  9K 


15.833,245 


2,417.  210 

1,  70^.  0(«i 
31^  («I0 

"  Z  Oft  I.  uw 

*■  r;  100.  f»io 

1.  52.V  306 

23.  .392 

n.l,  lh7 


For'  -t  ro,id-  .nnd  lr:-dls: 
I  'ireit  Hjipr^  i.rmi  lon. 
!'•■  ■i;iproiiri:i;iou 


:«i,  253,  .'^^1 


9.  95.5.  ,VIO  i 


6.9(iS,335 


oil! 


FniiTL;en('y  HuNUt  I'rojert... 

^^  .ir  lo,>,l  .\dmi:;ivtratiou 

i.irni  Labor  rrouraiii 


y.  955.  rit\ 

'*  12.  4.(.\  UW  I 


6.  96.5,  3i'< 
^  19.  0(X1.  000 


I 


*■  26,  100,  000  : 


101044 
S4a,5.<t7 

$57, 1« 
lUlUO 


mica 

M  4I«,  131 
100,500 


711.  OM 

1.018L  100 

170.  "47 


1.900,000 


863,670 

1 14,  V78,  U7 

9.410 

100,000 

400,000 

2fio,ono 
MO,  aw 

140,0(10 
7.\000 
75.000 


17.ASI.8»7 


3,  »»Z  210 
810.442 
2M.862 

fl^SOaOOD 

M74<^  IM 

lOOtUOO 

••1.719.'»6" 

1,670.048" 

23,3»2 

668,018 

1.0761  WJ 

23..TO2 

668,01tt 

24.  Ml,  .512 

27,030,51^ 

2,5r,  1« 
I,  341.  555 

3.  778^723 
13.  048.  OIK) 

A  oua  )«U 

'  lnclude.=  -S.l.iniO  appropriated  .n  the  .'^econd  Supplemental  National  Defense  .\ppro- 
pri'ition  \ct.  iy4J 

'■  hiclu  ies  $<"..ii<K'  .ippropr:  ited  id  the  j^econd  Supplemental  National  Defense  .\ppro- 
jTi'Vion  \i  t,  I'M-'. 

•  !iii  lude- *l  1, ■■•'>">  •ippropri.iied  in  the  >econd  Supplemental  .National  Defense  Ap- 
projiD  ition  \rf.  piij 

'•  .\ppropiiHied  ill  the  Si\l!i  ."Supplemental  .National  Delense  .Appropriation  .\tt, 
IStlJ 

"  Approprnted  in  l!ie  First  DiTu-ipncT  .Appropriation  .Act,  IW^. 

"  Itirluiie.s  $.'o.rKni  aiiproiiriated  ui  ^ecoIld  Supt>lemwitul  .Naiiuu.il  Defen.-e  .Appro- 
priiiion  .Art,  1'  1- 

'^  Iiulud.->  .^1(1, OOO  appropr;.iied  in  the  Second  Suppietiuutal  .National  DcIon.se 
Appropriation  .Act,  im.i. 

'"  Include-;  J.ii,o(j(i  apprc/pnated  :n  the  Second  Supplemental  National  Defense 
Ap|iro[irialion  .Act.  l'.<4.'. 

■'  IiK  ludes  5^20.1)110  appropriHtcd  in  the  First  Supplemental  National  Defense  -Appro- 
priation .Act.  ]'.*iS. 

'■■  Include,-  ill  crea=r  o:  f2i"'.139  and  an  increase  o(  S-Vi,!*!!!  for  study  of  new  problems  in 
Luniaii  iiuiriti.in,  f<-od  con««T\atu.ai.  and  IikmI  [iresj^rv  ation. 

•   .Appropriated  in  Second  Supplcujcuial  .National  Delciise  .Appropriation  Act,  ly42. 


•'  Include!!  $.ViO,000  for  forest  plantailon  care,  spproprialed  in  Sixth  Supplemental 
National  Dffens*'  .Appropriation  .Act,  1942 

"  Includes  increase  of  $2,151,711  for  '■emcrpcncy  (orest-flre  control"  and  $116,135  for 
hau'Iling  increa^ifd  volume  of  timlHT  sales. 

"  Include?  $175.iioo  8ppropriate<l  in  Second  Sii|i|)lemental  National  Defense  Appro- 
priation .Act,  1942. 

■'  fonsL^ts  of  $641,811  lor  "cooperative  larrn  forestry"  and  $101,357  for  "prlvaU 
'orestry  coofieration,"  which  items  are  consohdaied  in  the  l'.t44  a<a 

»  .Appropriafi'<i  in  First  Deficiency  .Apiiroprntion  .Act,  1942. 

"  .Appropriated  in  First  Detlaency  .Appropriation  .Act.  1943. 

•""  Includes  $l,li)o,ooo  appropriateil  in  the  titt-ond  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 
lt<41,  and  $5.ooo.two  appropriated  in  Siith  SuppleiuenUl  .National  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1^2. 

"  Includes  $4,200,000  appropriated  in  the  Si\th  Supplemental  National  Defens* 
.Appropriation  .Act.  1942.  and  $8.235,(M)  appro|>riated  in  Second  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion .Act,  1942. 

"  Appropriation  ol  $19,000,000  contaiiif  i  in  .■second  SupplemenUl  National  Defeiis* 
Appropriation  Act.  1943.  In  addition,  $>, 2^2,442  availat'lu  in  1943  from  funU^ appro- 
priateil in  1942. 

"  .Available  ibrougb  Dec.  31,  1943. 


"^4 
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Bureau  and  item 


Appmt'ri.iiions, 
i'jA2 


Ofllrr  tor  AjTrinjUural  War  RclACion!* 

riniiiiiKlitv  I'n-ilu  ("..Tix.rnrun    .\i!niiriistrativi'in>fn9psfnjni  Corjxiraticmfuniis 

CobapfTtiH^D  ami  use  of  ■p-K-ulturaJ  huid  rt-suurixs 

Parity  paymnis- 

Dirirt  si'iTiiTiallon 

H«a(.(jr..4.ruHii,D 

T  >tal „ 

Pocar  Art  

Fc<lcral  Crop  Insurance  Art-  AfSminUtretive  an-l  tinratiag  ti\*tiU!a./..///...  ............... 

8oil  ConserTatmn  PMvlcf; 

(i«nrrai  ai]ii):ni<trativ(  PH*n«M 

Poll  aii<i  muuturr  funs«T\  atioti  and  laDfl-u.""-  invr'sti|[iu.ions  .   '"'        '"'"""' 

Soli  sD'l  niiii»tur«  n>n3<Tviitiuri  and  IaoiI-U'u-  ii|*rHiiriM,  (kmotutralkins,  anil  infuriuation. 
Kmcrgrur}  rrtaiuD  ouiitri;!.  EyvT%htie»it:f.u,u,  FlorkU 

Tfilal 

Wai^r  fB.  iliri.».  arhj  and  wtni  ark]  arr««:  '  *'"  

Ulr.-<t  ■  »upro|.ri»il.« 

iru  (Hrrumtrortloo  Kinanc*  Corptjniiun  fumhi 


u  \tx  vm,  r%i\ 
4W4.  I'Ci.  :iVf' ' 


«»r47S.nno 

••  [4.  ISS,  49M 
444.  470,  072 


Appropriations, 
1!M4 


1*4,  500. 
4<X).  000. 


din  I] 
OCKl 


:il.7i»\  44»> 

5.38fi,9,W 

M  170.  281,  Or>-) 

211.  7J«.  44» 

47.  M4,  IM 

K.  3.'«i.  27:? 

47.  .^.Ifi,  447 
«.  327.  hl2 

170,  2>«l,(iOl 

3.  .'0 1,(1111) 

.'.10  XiA 
1.  .'itai.  iijil 

l.H'J.  429 

20,  3«).  124 

7.',,  ft4H 

• J 

401.31") 

I,  ll7l..',7i 

Itf,  IVl.  I;(i<) 

72,  24N 

r..  -M  1 ,  UHt, 

4  VI.  .',7R 
'.*.2. 4:tyj 

22,  27fi,  iltj 

SIS.  ('•40 

|l.iK»i.  ooo! 

20,  »i7.'.,  Lja 
1, 000.  000 

Laad  u'iliiatU>n  and  rrtirement  o(  »ul>man Inal  latxl  Milk  HI,  Farm  Tenaut  Act/. 

l»irfci  •p|.rf.(.riatU>n 

Kaappropriation 

Total 

PajriDcaU  l«  cuunttM  from  Mbmarf  ioal  land  pmrrain '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." 

Sl|Mrt*uoa  aad  donwatle  maaamptioa  of  acrunjltural  comrno<litu<i: 

t'rftiiVMTit  appniprialion.  mi-,  J2 

HuppUrii.  nial  appropriation 111.1.1..1.1.........1.  ' 

IUai>pr«i'riatioo 


2.li2<-,.  219 

Till.  :u 


1, 443,  \n 


1.  12n,  120 


2.  727,  ttfi2 
M,  700 


1,44.x  l«2 

''•1.  ^*»\ 


Total. 


Markriinr  ^rrvice- 

<>entfaia<tmiDistratlTeeipenv« 

Market  rMWjirtviOB.  

Vlariiet  inMN^moofhrin  producU 

Marketini  farm  ^>ruducu 

Tobacco  fiupMtion  aixl  TobaecD  Ktocfei  and  HtamlarU  knl"' 

iVn.thaljlc  Arrirulfural  ("ommixlillm,  Pnnluoi.  Airmiy   and  Stan.lard  Coiiiaimr  Atti 

(  otion  Mtatiiilc«,  I'iMtinr,  Siiuxlards,  and  Fuiuri-a  Aclt 

L'nit^  Siatia  iirain  ^tandardi  Art 

iniie<l  .sut«  H«r«houae  Act 

>-ad«ral  SmI  Act 

Packers  and  tiiocky»r<lj  Act '..I.'.'.'.. 

NavaJ  Sturti  Act - 

F.nfi>rc»m*nt  of  th»  Innecticide  Act 

Commodity  Exchange  Act ', '.'.'.'.'.'..'. 


1*7, 
*i24. 

72<l 
74«. 

444 

222, 

♦  7.i, 

lU'l 

"43,M7,  4S<I 


17S.  277,  3.12 


3<-..  (C.'l 

1,  11.2,  ."J.'i 

4711,  liW<i 

4(lW.  Wt 

1«,,  li!i.'. 
tl73,  hi', 
772.  ;.M 

4C.-:.  uu 

3'j2.  424 

S'l.  7U) 

:7.-.,  2.MJ 

fu'ti.  .'■2.') 


Total. 


31,000 

l,141,ft.W 

477,  X.S7 

87.^,  4.V) 

8<V1,  0(10 

iw,  2x.^ 

W2,  42K 
7Ki.  3.V« 
4«,  41S 

K4,  H'M) 
Z'M,  044 

31,  7(Ki 
17 f,.  71.1 
4efi,  012 


I  12f,. 
Ml, 

120 

»7,06!, 

M>« 

e7.(i.M, 

(/:w 

i,'6»*4.' 

474, 
3KX, 

f,70' 
137 

hi 2,  .3) 
177,  .^20 
I,  W2,  42s 
742,  3.'t.l 
4«4,  11,^ 

)xi,  r.vj 
864,(170 

3(1,  120 
lfi7,  WW) 
300,  U(X) 


Emarffncy  suppllM  for  Territories  and  poaaessi.ins ..... 

kural  Electrifimtion  AdminLitraiiuri:  "  

Administrative  extwnacs 

Loans;  " 

Kecnnstrtiftion  Finance  Corporation  funds „ 

Appropriatad  funds — I...I"I""I"IIIII"I"I!IIIIII 

Farm  Credit  Administration:  a 
Salaries  and  expenses: 

Direct  appropriation 

Transfer  fn>m  farmers'  crop  production  and  harvt-sting  loan^.."!'.""" 

Amounts  ehartreable  BKain.st  activitio?  ft.tniini.<tered  by  Farm  Credit  AdiLiLijirauJii 
FarmiTs'  crop  prodiirtiun  and  harvesting  loans- 

PuTxrt  appropriation 

Roappropriation   ^Iim.I"!""""!"" 

Collcvtions  available.... """  


«.  447,  «« 

*  35.  mx).  UUJ 

3.6<ia,310 

1100.000.000) 


6.  478.  809 


6,  12S,  f«) 


3,  ii.C,  P-1*> 
11.313,  5641 


3, 007.  083 
110,000.0001 


2.  32fi,  ROl 
X  fiO.3.  0761 
2,  280,  4931 


2,  25S.  000 


20.  fKX).  000 


Total. 


Pedfral  Farm  Morurajte  Corporation:  « 

Admmistrative  expenars  from  Corporation  funds. 

Orchori  rehabilitation  loacs: 

Dirwt  apprviprtatxwi _ 

Keapivopriation . .„ 

Loans,  fronts,  and  rural  rehabilitation: 

Dir^rt  appropriatjon  • 

lieapprupriation  ..— „.........."IIIII! 


Tot.al 


Loans  (Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  funds)" 


■  tl^S.KX^  traiusferred  from  Offire  for  F.mer«ency  Manacement. 

■  .\ppropriated  iii  Kirst  Supplemental  National  Deiease  Appropriation  Act.  1943 

■  irKSu.les*2.iK)«i.im<i3iith.>rued  by  the  S«'<M!id  lieficioncv  Appropriation  Act.  li;41 
>•  Include?  5t;x'i.UXJauthoriied  by  thec«cond  Supplemental  National  L>e,eiiie  ADi>ro- 

pr'.inon  Act.  lv4;<.  "^^ 

"  I'rov.iK-  Hinds  to  li<iu:date  the  obl-galions  incurred  pursuant  to  contract  author:r.-v 
tl<n<  ct.ntaiK.l  m  the  Department  of  Afrr.culture  Appropriation  Act,  1SH3,  for  full 
panty  payments  on  the  11H3  cmp.  Contract  authoriiation  not  continued  in  1944  act 
.n7,T*'*'*  ''^  'fffvaaed  condiitimal  j>ayment*  to  .-suirar  producers  for  the  fl.scal  vears 
l»4.i  snd  1*M  pursuant  to  the  change  lu  the  base  rate  of  payment  provided  in  Public 
L«w  *»*,  ,,th  CoBR.  ^ 

•■•Shown  as  a  projert  under  "Ix)«n.«.  irnuits,  and  rural  rehabilitation"  in  the  1944 
Uudcit.  hut  carr-^rl  as  a  «*>parate  item  m  tht-  appropriation  act 
-  Induces  $a5,ti00,ogo  atHjiroiiriatcd  m  imergcnty  Keliel  AppropriaUon  Act,  1S42. 


17. 
117. 

7*U. 
OJO, 

tin; 

.',7.-l 

2". 

7'.'9 

.V,4 

\f< 

:*io. 

OtH!] 

"1. 

IXJO. 

U,l 

711 
1^1 

fii'.'. 

|':I7 

7]' 

11.427,731 
(18,  62,';.  0001 


1.1.  7.14,  ,^}2 


(9,  osaoocil 


6«9.  259 
|3.9.'W.  ,V,1| 
(3,  224,  fSSi 

«  4.  907.  273 

3.  449.  (■.',.') 

119,250,  oori] 

9.  04r..  IJ-7 


(7,  S22.  ClCti) 


'  Ir.oln  Jp";  *!.^^ol«l  ; 


„  .  ■  1      ,■  ■■  .'I'"",  "*■''!  in  ^<'0^in.i  I)(r:cii'ncv  .^pr.rnririation  \ct    1941 

«.\ppropruu,.d  hy  ruhhc  Uw  371.  77th  ConL-.,  approved  oi  zlwi 

1^   In  r..;-.,::.sli  ,u:i,ls  ;v,  :i;l,v.„.  f..r  hrvs  ur,UT  lhi>  procnun.  '^  ^ 

"  Appr„pr.ufn:i  ,..'  .«-.), ..«i,,..i  f>,r    11.4.'  an,i   ».,»io.u,)  for   iM3  made  to  Treasury 
Depart  inent  for  payitu.,u.s,m  acoiur.t  of  nMiiotio,,  ,,,  interest  rate  on  mortraees      ^ 
"  Appropriat.J  ,a  the  Third  t-uppkmct>lal  Nat,oi;al  Dcfcust-  .XpproprTan 


1M2. 

<-"  lioarpropriation  ma.ie  avsi!;ib!(>  bv  the  Pccon 

"  Excliliies  "Wn'rr  f.Hr;], ::.-«.  i>ri.l  :ini 
"Loan.^i,  erar.ts,  ami  rural  rehabiJitatioa," 
Utm  in  appropriatiuu  act. 


ion  Act, 

:i  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 

^iT'iiiri  !  area«."  shown  as  a  project  un'^er 
lu  the  1^44  Budget,  but  carried  as  a  separate 
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Bureau  and  item 


Form  ii'n:incy  (title  I,  Farm  Ti'miDt  .\(ti: 
flalitncs  and  (■x|)ons<-H: 

l)irrrt;ipprnpri;llii.)Q 

Kt'iliprdpriutiuij '.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'." 

ToCil 

I.'iaiis  (Hfcoiistniflhti  Fii'iinf  ("oriHiration  fund«l 

Liquid!ili'.:i  iiii'l  liiaiiaLTiiii  i:t  i-t  u  h  !)lri:ui)I  pr••;t•(t^  itilli   IV.  F^riii  'J'ctKirit  .\i'l   .".\ 


Appropriations,  !  Appropriations, 
liM2  I  1W3 


Appropriatlona, 
1H4 


$2,  2<4,  7r,2 
3K2,  y.ui 


»I,33fi,0T0 


'iM  , 


ip!  rpria! 


ri;ii.prnpri..l;i  r..s._ 


Dc'li:'-t  r(>api  ri>pn!iti(in»  ii:c  Iri'l'"!  in  l(  rrT'iii.c- 
l'aritv  I  iiyirii't'l<  'ii:cliiil<>-  lraii>I.  r>  lo  <.i:it'  (fTifrs'  

l'.xpi.rlaii..ri  and  domr  lie  cohm,!!!!  W'.ti  i,(  M|.ririi!iiir8l  ronimoditlex  (tTiVl'u<!e«  tru.-irr-  to  <.t  ift  dlici-'; 

Land  ull!iz:itii.n  aid  rrlirrini  til  ol  «iit,rTi;iri:)iial  land  (lltU-  111,  1  iiriii  1  iniiM  Act :    " 

Loan.",  prunf".  and  rur  il  f  '  a'lliiHiion      « ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

r  :rin  Ktiuiu)   (title  I.  1  nriii   lifiMUt  Art)   ......'.'.'.'.'.".       "" 

1  arm  <  ri  '!ii  .^<itiiiMqri.i  i.n  ( t  nrmrr*'  trrip  production  siir)  iiurvcMinis  loaus^lndudcV  tranVft-rr  to  rtafT  ojaticw)" 

< 'riliir'l  ri  li;it  ili'alioii  li.air  ___^ 

Kradii  ii  iiv  iii!rr(ii!(..i«  niid  lSaiiK'«  di.vaw  (Aniiiial  Indu.ttry) '.-//.''-.''-my."m".'.*'.mi 

Fi,r(«t  roiid«  and  lrall^         "  " 


2.  627,  1 12  1 
j.'iO,  Ol»l.  IXIIiJ 

674,  S7V  j 

i.47i,.Hfi(i  ; 

132,  .VJO,  OOti] ' 
427.  I2rt  ! 

1.336.070 
|3U,(l(XI.0tK'] 

42),<au 

1,  2T«,  73Ji,  127 

i-:.'..  ■-Ill)  W)o 

W?,  171,«(H 

— '.  r.'.i  Qoi 

-701.743 

-6.  .'i*l,  (K» 

-  :v.r2,  :\''\ 
-ir.  »'ii.  771 

-7Si),tl(l6 


-11.  .'/J:!.  (/.'.•( 

-  iiai.  iiri 

~2.i'^i.,i.U 


-3,44:1,  (wa 

-1.241.  lifts' 


1 1)1. il    di  ductloiif  a    at.i.M 


T.!,!,|ir<-c-t«pi.ropri..tion«  .     .• 

AiW  ii.i-i'^iiiv.  expi aiw.  imHiorlti-d  from  corporation  funds,  and  coIlrctlfjnsBvallaWc  to  Farm  Credit  Admfnistrat'on— 

li-li'l  iit.i'vi-  I  lit  f'.t  uu 'i;.!i  d  III  tofil< 

Ilorrow lilt's  outliori/id  Irom  Keiotiitfuitlon  Finance  CoriKiratioo  lor  loan  attivitles— Ii»i»d  above  but  not  iniiudtd  in 


totslt. 


-  20.  V'^l.  nm 

1,2.VV  .',;'.',.  y,\ 

.1.. ','M.  1:1 

i'7ii,  (iiKi.  ((( 


-<■/.!,  .'k!7,  v. '• 
h',:,  iy,-j,  Z,'. 

M  o'.-ri,  ".'1 
140,(l(i0,(^<i 


-4.tW!,2IO 

v.'2.  ^m,  4H4 

34.  7WV,  SM 
Ul.tXJO.OOO 


ITifiifed  by.  Olllce  of  llud>'i't  and  FinaiKo  Dh  i.«ioii  o(  l^imiateK  aicl  Allotfiu  iin    K'linmte*  i-crtioii,  Dcpariiin  lU  of  .XKf'fUlluff,  July  fl,  r.»i  i, 


United  States  Loans  During  World  War 
No.  2  to  Couutriei  at  War  With  the 
Axis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1943 

Mr,  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  this  extension  of  remarks,  I  enclose  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress relative  to  loans  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  during  World 
War  No.  2  to  countries  at  war  with  the 
Axis : 

I.    LOAN    TO   CHINA  ' 

On  March  21,  1942,  the  United  States  and 
China  concluded  an  agreement  providing  for 
financial  aid  to  China.  By  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  es- 
tablished on  the  books  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  a  credit  In  the  name  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  for  $500,000,000.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  agreed  to  make  transfers 
from  this  credit  to  accounts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  at  such  times  and 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  thould  request.  This 
agreement  was  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury' on  behalf  of  the  United  States  under 
the  authority  granted  to  him  by  Public  Law 
No.  442,  approved  February  7,  1942. 

In  a  joint  statement.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Morgenthau  and  T.  V.  Soong,  Min- 
ister  of   Foreign   Affairs   of   the   Republic   of 


'  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for 
ihf  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30.  1942.  p,  43. 
For  full  text  of  the  agreement,  see  exhibit  43. 
p.  292. 


China,  ^ald  that  the  purpose  of  the  8(;ref« 
nii'iit  WHS  to  "contribute  (•ubatantluUy  to- 
ward facilltHtlng  the  j-reat  efTorts  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  their  Oovernmcnt  to  meet 
financial  and  economic  burdenn  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  almost  6  ycara 
of  cuntinuouc  attack  by  Japan."  A  signifi- 
cant provie.or  in  the  agreement  defers  the 
final  deteimlnation  of  the  terms  upon  which 
the  financial  nld  is  given.  Including  the  bene- 
fits to  be  rendered  to  the  United  Slates  In 
return,  '•until  the  progress  of  events  after  the 
war  makes  clearer  the  final  terms  and  benefits 
which  will  be  in  the  mutual  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  China  and  will  promote  the 
establishment  of  world  peace  and  security." 

II.  RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORATION  LOAN 
TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  ^ 

Under  section  5d  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Act.  as  amended."  the 
Corporation  Is  authorized,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  to  make  loans  to 
foreign  governments  on  the  security  of  Amer- 
ican obligations.  Pursuant  to  this  authority, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in 
July  1941  authorized  a  loan  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  $425,000,000.  The  loan  is  secured 
by  listed  and  unlisted  securities  of  United 
States  corporations  (including  41  United 
States  insurance  companies)  and  by  the  as- 
signment of  earnings  of  the  United  States 
branches  of  41  British  Insurance  companies.* 
It  bears  Interest  at  3  percent  and  Is  to  run 
for  15  years,  subject  to  partial  extension 
under  certain  conditions.  The  Income  ac- 
cruing  on    the    pledged   Investments    is   ap- 


'  U.  S.  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  To  Increase  the  Bor- 
rowing Authority  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  hearings  on  8.  209, 
December  2  and  8,  1942,  p.  54;  and  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  Report  for  the 
Period  From  the  Organization  of  the  Cor- 
poration on  February  2,  1932,  to  March  31, 
1943  (Washington,  June  7,  1943;  mlmeo.), 
p.  5. 

>  55  Stat,  249;  154  U.  8.  C.  606b. 

*  For  a  list  of  the  pledged  aecurltles,  see 
Congressional  Record,  July  29,  1941,  p.  6378. 


piled  nm  to  servlclnR  the  loan,  and  the  bal- 
ance i.s  ai)pl!ed  to  reducing  the  principal  of 
the  loan.  The  proceed*  of  the  loan  are  used 
by  the  United  Kingdom  to  pay  for  war  sup- 
plies contracted  for  In  the  United  Btates 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Lend-Leaae  Act. 
By  March  31,  1943,  the  Reconstruction  Pl- 
narice  Corporation  had  advanced  $390,000,000 
of  this  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Repsy- 
menls  totaled  about  $30,600,000  aa  of  that 
date.  Such  repayments  were  made  partly  out 
of  Interest,  dividends,  and  other  Income  from 
the  pledged  securities,  and  partly  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  some  of  the  col- 
lateral. 

III,  DEFENSE     SUPPLIES     CORPORATION      LOAN     TO 

AMTORO  trading  CORPORATION  ' 

Prior  to  the  extension  of  lend-lease  aid  to 
Russia  In  June  1941,  Defense  Supplies  Cor- 
poration (a  subsidiary  of  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation)  contracted  with  Amtorg 
Trading  Corporation  (a  United  States  corpo- 
ration owned  by  Russia)  to  purchase  needed 
materials  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  extent 
of  $100,000,000  and  made  an  advance  payment 
of  $49,668,247.96  In  the  form  of  a  loan  against 
their  delivery,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
such  advance  payment  be  used  to  purchase 
In  this  country  supplies  needed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Materials  already  shipped  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  through  Amtorg  Trading  Cor- 
poration, Including  cargoes  afloat  or  that 
have  been  sunk.  Include  the  following: 
Asbestos,  buckthorn  bark,  chrome  ore,  goat- 
skins, goose  down,  horsehair,  licorice  root, 
lumber,  dead -burned  magnesite,  potash, 
platinum,  pulpwood,  sanonln,  and  sheep  cas- 
ings. By  the  end  of  1942  the  aggregate  value 
of  these  items  was  In  excess  of  $5,600,000. 

IV.  EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK     LOANS,    DBCCMBEX     T, 

184  1    TO   JUNE    15,    1943 

See  the  attached  table  prepared  by  th« 
Export-Import  Bank: 


'  U.  S.  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  To  Increase  the  Bor- 
rowing Authority  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  hearings  on  8.  209,  De- 
cember 2  and  8,  1942,  p.  46. 
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Export -Import  Bank  of  Waahinifton  ttatement  of  loaru  and  commitments  reflecting  new 
and  increased  commitments  and  adx^ances  thereon  in  connection  uHth  credits  tcithin 
eountrtea  which  have  declared  war  on  1  or  more  of  the  Axis  countries,  for  the  period 
Dec.  7.  1941.  to  June  15.  1943 


Country  and 


Commodity 


Net  amriiint 
auihuriied 


Bollvl*. 

BnuU 

Canada 

Cu6U  Kia... 

Ciiha 

Kl  Salvador.. 
Haiti. 

Ilundiiraa 

Mexico 

Niearairua.... 

Puerto  Rico.. 

ToUJ.. 


Machlners-,  «uilpmeDt,  material!!.  mtvIccs.  and 
m:sce!l&iie<ju.s. 

Sl«ol  mill  etiiilpment,  miscellaneous  materials, 
rqiiipmrnt.  and  Mfvicfs. 

Aluminum 

Dollar  exrhane*  and  mis(>^llan««>u9 

Material.-,  equipment,  aii'l  >*rvices 

Construct  ion  niaterial.<,  equipment,  and  services. 

United  Slat*."!  fttTicultural  aiid  Industrial  prod- 
iirL!!,  materials,  equipment,  and  services. 

Malerialii  and  e<iuipment 

Steel  null  e<juipmeDt  and  Mexican  handicraft... 

United  Stales  azricultural  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts and  iiiisoellaneous. 

Macliinery  and  equipment 


Balance  not 
yet  '!i!>t)iir-e.|. 
June  15,  l^-;^ ' 


Ani" 
1  I 


int  •! 


$13,  537,  562.  76     $17,  SiJ,  o:X  02  ,  i  $i  074,  J7v  07 

1 
4a3oO,UX).00  I    47,  417.  ns.  CS  i«  12,  6.U5y3.  6M 


H  2o0.  an-i.  m 

3.  4iii>.  lam.  iKi 

15,  («';i.  iii«t.  (m 

1.  \'Jf,.  ifM).  lA) 

1,  fO).  (lUO.  (lO 

2,  7tO,  (XX).  (X) 
6,  \W.  IJWI.  CO 

750.  OUU.  Ul 

250.000.00 


31.  2511.  UW.  OU 

2. -IK.  jJ3.  18 

15.  miii.  UKi.  00 

7'.W',.  (.<p(i  U) 
1,  4211.  inij.  Ul 

2,fi50.  ()fR».  tn 

6,  U4.'i.  7'."j.  2i'. 

750,  0U>.  Ow 

150.  Olj().  U) 


I 


3.  OCKI.  001).  00 
'  «  5.  010,  743.  12 

iiVxniKi.  iV) 

so.  (100.  00 
5*1.  0(H).  i«l 

i») 

KXi.  000.  00 


125.  033,  5C2.  75      125,  210,  y>3.  14  j     23,  52S.  M7.  '^7 


ncerns. 


'  Borrower  includes  not  only  the  Qovernment  and  politicHl  sub<liTi.sions  but  a!s<i  banks  and  private  (.•>> 
'  Includes  ba'nnc*  undi.<l>ur>*<l  of  commitments  prior  to  Dec.  7,  1941. 

•  Variations  due  to  revolving  cre«lit  lines. 

*  Vsriatir)ii  duK  to  reflecting  only  new  and  increased  commitments  since  Dec.  7,  1941.    Original  c-oniiu,tLuect< 
•iiMw»ediir;ortoDec.  7.  IMl.  '    oi  v.tj  i^^  .mcui. 


Oar  Next  Traniportation  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   KINMISOTA 

IK  THE  HODSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7. 1943 

Mr.  HAQEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  transportation  during  the  past 
months  has  shown  us  that  the  automo- 
bile, truck,  and  bus  are  much  more  im- 
portant to  the  war  effort  than  was  at 
first  acknowledged  or  admitted. 

Of  every  100  United  States  war  work- 
ers, 73  depend  on  passenger  cars  for 
transportation  between  home  and  job. 
Total  motor-vehicle  mileage  is  down. 
But  the  war  has  increased  transporta- 
tion needs  in  critical  areas. 

Motortrucks  are  indispensable  to  farm 
and  factory.  They  move  millions  of  tons 
of  war  plant  goods  and  material.  Be- 
sides moving  vital  foodstuffs  to  markets 
or  terminals,  trucks  haul  seeds,  fertilizer, 
and  other  supplies  back  over  the  same 
roads  to  the  farm. 

In  many  States  appropriations  for 
road  construction,  repair,  and  mainte- 
nance were  cut  to  the  bone  following 
Pearl  Harbor.  Highways,  roads,  and 
streets  are  visibly  deteriorating,  and  if 
this  trend  Is  permitted  to  go  on,  the  Na- 
tion will  be  faced  with  a  transportation 
crisis  that  will  do  irreparable  damage  to 
our  production  efforts. 

Although  everyone  seems  to  be  inter- 
ested in  conserving  tires  and  trucks  and 
automobiles  needed  in  the  war  effort, 
little  thought  is  being  given  to  the  roads 
on  which  they  run.  Unless  we  keep  our 
highway  systems  in  repair  we  will  court 
disaster. 

For  that  reason  I  have  asked  that  the 
following  article  by  Curtis  Puller  from 
the  July  Issue  of  the  Nation's  Business 
be  reprinted  in  the  Rscoro: 

The  slow  dlsintegntion  of  »  highway  la 
hardly  as  ip«ctacular  as  the  blowing  out  of  a 
right  rear  tlr*.    A  thin  apot  today  la  a  ravel 


In 


next  month  and  a  chuck  hole  ne.xt  spring 
a  year  It  may  be  an  axle-breaker. 

Under  weather  and  traffic,  our  roads  are 
wearing  out  today  almost  as  rapidly  as  our 
rubber  stock  pile  la  melting  away. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Govern- 
ment was  following  a  policy  which  seemed  to 
•aslgn  motorcars  to  a  negligible  and  declining 
role  In  the  war-transportation  picture. 

A  few  months  of  war  and  vast  expansions 
of  tralDc  demonstrated  how  prep<36terous  this 
policy  was.  Now,  instead  of  ignoring  thf 
automobile,  the  Nation  Is  going  to  great 
lengths  to  conserve  it. 

I'here  seems  to  be  no  realization,  however, 
that  the  proper  maintenance  of  highways  Is 
as  essential  as  the  maintenance  of  ca.*^. 

Probably  the  greatest  misconception  be- 
hind the  attitude  determining  public  high- 
way policy  today  la  that  roads  are  permanent. 
Anyone  who  has  maintained  the  sidewalk 
to  his  front  door  knows  this  Is  wrong.  Even 
a  concrete  pavement  has  an  expected  life 
of  only  about  20  years.  The  lighter  sur- 
faces especially  those  on  Inadequate  bases — 
need  constant  attention  and  maintenance. 
A  gravel  road  may  lose  100  to  200  cubic  yards 
of  atone  per  mile  in  a  year.  Bituminous 
highways  ravel  and  pit  and  wear  out. 

Instead  of  requiring  less  maintenance  be- 
cause automobile  traffic  has  declined,  roads 
today  need  mere  because  construction  has 
been  halted  and  heavy  hauling  has  In  reastd. 
Traffic,  however,  is  probably  not  responsible 
for  hall  of  the  disintegration  of  highways. 
Weather  may  cause  even  more. 

Yet  no  one  seems  to  be  worrying  about  the 
roads  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  play  a 
large  role  in  moving  men  and  goods. 

According  to  Transportation  Coordinator 
Joseph  Eastman,  trucks  carry  about  a  fourth 
as  many  ton-miles  of  property  as  tJ-.e  rail- 
roads. The  great  Importance  of  trucks  can- 
not be  measured  as  much  by  the  amount  of 
goods  they  haul,  however,  as  by  the  particu- 
larly Important  services  they  fuimi  in  short 
hauls  and  terminal  distribution  and  collec- 
tion. 

Moreover,  about  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's 
150,000  busses  are  in  school  service  especially 
vital  to  rural  areas.  Out  of  more  than  1.000 
cities  over  10,000  population,  nearly  three- 
fourtha  depend  wholly  upon  busses  for  their 
local  public  transportation. 

Intercity  busses  carry  passengers  for  about 
two-thirds  as  many  miles  as  the  railroads 
and  travel  330,000  mllea  of  highway  while,  in 
749  war-production  plants  surveyed,  nearly 
600.000  workers  were  foimd  to  arrive  by  pri- 
vate automobile. 


At  one  aircraft  factory  emplojrlng  50,000, 
92  percent  used  private  cars.  In  another  741 
war-production  plants,  65  percent  of  the  in- 
coming and  69  percent  of  the  outgoing  freight 
moved  by  highway. 

Ftirthermore,  the  disintegration  of  high- 
ways could  isolate  more  than  50.000  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States  which  are  served 
cnly  by  highways  for  long-distance  trans- 
pcrtation. 

In  one  of  his  last  statements  as  Office  of 
Price  Administration  Administrator,  Loon 
Henderson  declared  that  "reliance  on  the  au- 
tomobile or  rubber-borne  transportation  is 
considerably  more"  than  claimed  in  "even  the 
loftiest  statements  made  by  the  industries 
connected  with  the  making  of  automobiles 
and  tn;ps,"  and  by  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Automobile  Association. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  the  only  roads  now 
being  built  are  those  of  direct  value  to  the 
war  effort,  principally  access  roads  serving 
w.ir  industries  and  military  camps.  High- 
way departments  are  reconciled  to  the  halt- 
ins;  of  road  construction  while  the  war  lasts, 
but  they  are  genuinely  concerned  about 
maintenance,  without  which  untold  road 
mileages  will  collapse.  Tlie  chief  limiting 
factors  In  carrying  cut  effective  maintenance 
a:e  shortages  of  men,  money,  materials,  and 
equipment. 

Of  these  perhaps  the  most  serious  sltua- 
ti  in  is  that  involving  equipment.  New 
maintenance  equipment  Is  not  available  and 
the  spare  parts  situation  Is  even  more  urgent. 

ANOTHZR    THXEAT    LOOMS 

Anather  threat,  difficult  to  assess  at  this 
time,  is  the  possible  requisitioning  for  the 
armed  services  of  road  equipment  registered 
throuph  the  War  Production  Board  Nation- 
wide inventory  of  all  construction  machin- 
ery 

Tile  armed  forces  have  taken  by  negotia- 
tion some  snow  equipment  In  the  North  and 
a  certain  amount  of  county-cwned  mainte- 
nance equipment  In  the  South.  Although 
the  amount  taken  so  far  Is  probably  nebU- 
gible.  seme  War  Production  Board  officials 
have  talked  as  though  a  great  amount  might 
be  forcibly  requisitioned.  This  action  could 
only  moan  the  speedy  disintegration  of  many 
highways. 

The  m.ost  Important  materials  shortages 
are  steel  and  bituminous.  Steel  Is  essen- 
tial for  bridge  repairs  and  replacements  in 
some  locations  and  some  way  must  be  found 
to  make  it  available  in  those  cases  where  a 
road  would  otherwise  be  closed. 

Except  for  the  slow-curing  light  asphalts, 
the  shortage  of  bituminous  materials  is 
largely  one  of  transportation.  It  is  re- 
sponsible for  serious  damage  to  thin  sur- 
faces over  light  bases.  All  light  bltumincus 
surfaces  are  bound  to  ravel  and  pit  as  time 
passes  and  many  such  roads  will  have  to  be 
plowed  unless  asphalt  or  tar  can  be  had.  In 
fact,  many  lightly  surfaced  roads  are  already 
reverting  to  gravel. 

At   least   three  Federal   agencies  are  con- 
cerned  with    highway   maintenance,   though  " 
none   seems   to   be   directly   responsible    and 
none,  of  itself,  has  authority  to  remedy  the 
difficulties. 

Ihe  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  In- 
terested in  highway  transport,  so  far  appears 
net  to  have  thought  beyond  the  meter 
vehicle. 

The  Public  Roads  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  is  organized  primarily 
as  a  construction-supervisory  agency  for  Fed- 
eral-aid funds.  It  has  little  to  do  with  main- 
tenance, which  Is  performed  entirely  by  State 
a-.d  local  units.  Nevertheless,  the  Public 
Rcad<  Administration  has  undertaken  sur- 
veys designed  to  produce  the  evidence  of 
highway  disintepration  that  tha  War  Pro- 
duction Board  apparently  needs  before  grant- 
Ip.e;  needed  materials. 

The  third  agency  is  the  governmental  di- 
vision of  the  War  Production  Board,  whose 
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Interest  in  the  matter  apparently  duplicates 
that  of  the  Public  Roads  Administration. 
The  governmental  division  has  only  recently 
given  any  evidence  that  it  is  aware  of  the 
highway  maintenance  problem. 

Without  maintenance,  no  one  can  say  how 
long  our  roads  will  last.  A  few  roads  are 
badly  hurt  today.  Some  authorities  have 
suggested  2  years.  Many  roads  will  be  worn 
out  long  before  that.  Others  might  con- 
tinue without  maintenance  for  5  years. 

Once  traffic  is  paralyzed  it  will  be  to<j  lat  •. 
The  construction  of  new  highways  or  the 
reccnstruction  of  old  requires  much  time, 
vast  expenditures,  and  much  manpower. 
Even  extraordinary  maintenance  activity  can 
at  best  only  postpone  reconstruction. 

It  would  be  only  wise  economy  to  make 
purts  and  materials  for  road  equipment  avail- 
able now  for  another  reason.  Poor  roads  are 
much  more  costly  than  good  roads  in  terms 
of  vehicles,  parts,  and  tires.  Equipment  parts 
for  road  machinery  now  will  be  saved  many 
times  over  in  parts  for  commercial  and  pri- 
vate vehicles  later. 

To  prevent  enormous  losses  by  failure  of 
our  road  transportation  facilities,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  make  materials, 
parts,  even  equipment  available.  Selective 
Service  officials  should  be  Instructed  to  con- 
sider skilled  highway  workers  as  important 
as  skilled  railroad  workers. 

To  allow  our  highway  system  to  disinte- 
grate Is  to  court  disaster. 


Hon.  John  C.  Page 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aiNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  in.sert  a  news  release 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
announces  the  resignation  of  John  C. 
Page  as  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  The  regret  the  people  of 
the  West  feel  at  this  event  is  tempered 
by  the  announcement  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Ickes  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  will  have  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Page's  continued  service  as  a  con- 
sulting engineer  with  headquarters  at 
Dtnver.  Colo. 

John  Page  in  the  32  years  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the 
cause  of  water  conservation  and  western 
Irrigation  and  power  development.  No 
man  knows  better  than  he  the  needs  of 
the  arid  and  semiarid  regions  nor  has 
made  more  valiant  effort  to  bring  about 
results  that  have  bettered  conditions. 

I  join  with  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Ickes  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
great  contributions  Mr.  Page  has  made 
to  the  advancement  of  the  West  and  the 
country  as  shown  in  the  following  news 
release: 

Following  an  announcement  by  President 
Roosevelt  that  he  had  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  John  C.  Page  as  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold 
L.  Ickes  today  said  he  had  appointed  Mr. 
Page  as  consulting  engineer  for  the  Bureau 


of  Reclamation  with  headquarters  at  Denver, 
Colo. 

Commissioner  Page,  whose  resignation  was 
due  to  ill  health,  will  spend  some  time  In 
Denver  and  other  western  areas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regaining  his  strength.  His  resigna- 
tion will  become  effective  at  the  expiration 
of  accumulated  leave. 

Pending  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
successor  to  Mr.  Page,  Acting  Commissioner 
Harry  W.  Bashore  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Secretary  Ickes  said. 

"The  strain  of  the  war  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclan,ation  has  told  heavily  on 
Commissioner  Page's  health,"  Secretary  Ickes 
added.  "I  have  ordered  him  to  take  a  real 
rest  60  that  the  Bureau  and  the  Department 
may  have  the  advantage  of  his  valuable  serv- 
ices when  he  has  regained  his  strength.  I 
can  ill  afford  to  spare  men  of  Mr.  Page's  abil- 
ity and  knowledge  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing me  with  respect  to  irrigation,  power  pro- 
duction, and  related  activities  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  like 
so  many  other  of  my  able  assistants  he  has 
given  more  of  himself  than  nature  could 
permit. 

"I  trust  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Department  and  the  country  will  have 
Mr.  Page's  services  for  many  years  to  come. 

"The  long  experience  of  Mr.  Bashore  in  the 
field  and  In  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  equips  him  well  to 
carry  on  In  Mr.  Page's  absence." 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Page  and 
the  President  Is  as  follows: 

The  PHEsroENT,  JtTNi  12,  1943 

The  White  House. 
Mt  Dear  Ma.  PEKsmENT:  On  advice  of  my 
physicians  I  hereby  submit  my  resignation  aa 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
I  w^lsh  It  to  be  effective  whenever  you  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determine  the  most 
appropriate  date. 

Respectfully,  Johm  C.  Page. 

The  WHrrE  House, 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  22.  1943. 
Hon.  John  C.  Page, 

Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Pack:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  June  12,  tendering  your  resignation 
as  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  because  of 
ill  health.  In  these  circumstances,  I  must, 
of  course  accede  to  your  wishes,  though  I  do 
so  with  regret  because  you  have  made  an 
outstanding  record  during  the  more  than  6 
years  you  have  served  In  this  position.  Sec- 
retary Ickes  tells  me  that  he  has  persuaded 
you  to  stay  on  In  a  consulting  capacity,  and 
I  am  glad  that  the  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  benefit  of  your  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  West  In 
land  and  water  utilization.  Your  resignation 
as  Commissioner  may  be  effective  Immediate- 
ly preceding  the  date  you  enter  on  duty 
under  the  Secretary's  appointment  as  con- 
sulting engineer. 

You  have  my  very  best  wishes  for  a  speedy 
recovery. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roose\'elt. 

Appointed  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
by  President  Roosevelt  In  January  1937,  Mr. 
Page  has  been  associated  vrith  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  all  but  9  years  of  the  agency's 
41  years  of  existence  Except  for  2  years  of 
work  In  another  capacity  shortly  after  he 
Joined  the  organization,  he  has  served  con- 
tinuously with  the  Biu'eau  since  1909. 

Born  in  Syracuse.  Nebr.,  on  October  12, 
1887,  he  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  1908  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  In  civil  engineering.  For 
18  months  thereafter  he  continued  hla 
studies  at  Cornell  University,  specializing  in 
hydratillca  and  civil  tngineerlng.    In   1909, 


after  completing  his  education,  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  United  Statea  Reclamation 
Service,  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  WM 
then  known.  Boon  afterward  he  left  the 
service  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  to 
the  city  engineer  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
returning  In  1911  to  serve  contlnuovisly  from 
that  time  on. 

Mr.  Page  became  Superintendent  of  the 
Grand  Valley  Federal  reclamation  project 
(Colorado)  In  1925  In  which  capacity  he 
worked  until  1930  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Boulder  Dam  project  to  become  Chief  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant. 

Five  years  later  he  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton by  the  late  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  long-time 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  to  head  the 
Engineering  Division.  When  Dr.  Mead  died 
in  1936  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes  designated  Mr.  Page  as  Acting  Commia- 
sloner. 

Mr.  Page  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Water  Resources  Committee  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee  and  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Great  Plains  Drought  Committee. 
In  1941  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  engineering  from  his  alma  mater, 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  ClvU  Englneera, 
is  married  and  has  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Page 
and  her  daughter,  Mildred,  wUl  accompany 
him  to  Denver  where  hla  married  daughter 
resides. 


Today'*  American  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

OF  X7TAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  broadcast  heard 
over  radio  station  WOL  reported  by 
Billy  Repaid,  the  Flying  Reporter. 
He  related  this  story— a  story  filled  with 
human  interest  and  heroism.  In  ordi- 
nary news  releases  or  news  reporting,  as 
Mr.  Repaid  said,  the  heading  might  have 
been  simply,  "More  planes  shot  down." 

This  story  is  of  special  interest  to  me 
because  the  pilot  of  this  Flying  Fortress 
was  Lt.  Prank  Hunter,  a  native  of  my  own 
hometown.  I  have  known  him  all  his  life 
and  his  parents  and  grandparents  before 
him.  Such  heroism  stirs  to  the  very 
depths  our  gratitude  to  those  few  who 
have  given  so  much  for  so  many  of  us. 
I  bow  in  reverence  to  this  gallant  crew 
and  rejoice  with  their  families  who  have 
every  right  to  take  a  genuine  pride  in 
their  gallant  achievement. 

The  radio  broadcast  follows: 

The  words  of  a  communique  are  as  sig- 
nificant for  what  they  don't  tell  as  for  what 
they  tell. 

Americans  last  week  learned  through  the 
formal  language  of  a  statement  from  allied 
headquarters  In  north  Africa  that  another 
raid  had  been  made  on  Messina.  More  enemy 
planes  were  shot  down. 

Those  were  facts.  But  behind  those  facte 
are  a  score  or  so  of  dramatic  human -Interest 
stories.  Stories  of  heroism  and  bravery.  Like 
this  one. 

The  sun  was  high  over  the  dappled 
Mediterranean  when  the  compact  formation 
of  Fljrlng  Fortreeses  left  the  coaat  of  Tunisia 
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behind.  On  the  trip  to  Messina,  gunners 
calmly  tested  their  equipment.  And  bom- 
bardlers  and  aarlgators  swapped  stories  of 
twttle  and  Ulked  of  the  letters  fiom  home. 

Soon  the  hills  of  Sicily  appeared  below. 
And  siiddenly  the  Fortresses  were  over  the 
target.  It  was  all  over  In  a  minute.  The 
bombs  had  been  dropped  and  the  Fortresses 
bad  turned,  and  were  beaded  for  home. 

In  their  Fortress  Lt.  Frank  Hunter,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  Lt.  Hohn  Wylle,  of  Apollo,  Pa., 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  But  suddenly  one 
of  the  crewmen  shouted  and  pointed  behind. 

A  crippled  American  bomber  had  lagged 
over  Messtna  and  now  was  engaged  in  a  hot 
and  heavy  battle  with  enemy  fighter  planes. 
Lieutenant  Hunter  banked  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  the  hapless  plane.  And  as  he  did. 
his  Fbrtres-s  shuddered  and  smoke  billowed 
from  one  engine. 

But,  with  one  engine  out,  he  went  to  the 
rescue,  anyway  And  his  gunners  went  to 
work.  Gunner  Sgt.  Kenneth  Titus,  of  Hunt- 
ingdon Park,  Calif.,  ba^ed  one  Mesaer- 
schmltt  right  away.  Then  Sgt.  John  Tenia, 
of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  got  another. 

The  enemy  planes  scattered  after  that, 
and  the  crippled  Fortress  got  away.  But  as 
Lieutenant  Hunter  banked  to  head  for  north 
Africa,  a  chance  shot  blasted  out  another  of 
hlL  engines.  Two  gone,  two  left.  Copilot 
Wylle  recalls: 

"Things  quieted  down  then,  and  we 
thought  the  excitement  was  over."  But 
they  were  wrong.  The  crippled  plane  was 
about  80  miles  off  the  TunlsUm  coast,  flying 
low.  Suddenly  a  pack  of  15  to  20  Messer- 
schmltts  dived  down  on  them  from  the  rear, 
their  guns  spitting. 

Quickly  the  gunners  rushed  to  their  sta- 
tions. Lieutenant  Wylle  ran  to  the  radio 
cabin,  and  there  a  sorry  sight  met  his  eyes. 
The  cables  from  the  pilot's  cabin  to  the  con- 
trol surfaces  hung  like  loops  In  a  clothesline. 

As  the  Uesserschmltts  came  on,  a  shell 
smashed  the  rudder.  The  ailerons  snapped. 
The  crippled  bomber  apparently  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Nazi  wolf  pack. 

Lieutenant  Hunter  settled  grimly  to  his 
Job.  With  the  cables  gone,  he  maneuvered 
the  plane  with  the  device*  used  to  keep  a 
plane  on  an  even  keel.  Ask  a  flying  man 
what  a  Job  that  Is. 

The  gunners  also  "were  busy.  Sergeant 
Titus  got  one  enemy  plane  In  his  sights  and 
pressed  the  trigger.  He  saw  the  plane  fall 
apart.  Sergeant  Tenia  got  another.  Sgt. 
IKigene  Cantley,  of  West  Virginia,  smacked 
two  out  of  the  sky.  Sgt.  James  O'Brien,  of 
South  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  battled  down  an- 
other. 

The  deadly  aim  of  the  Fortress  gunners 
was  too  much  for  the  Nazis.  The  rest  fled. 
When  the  boys  brought  their  limping  plane 
to  base,  they  coimted  up  seven  planes  they 
had  shot  down.  That's  a  new  record  for  the 
Mediterranean  theater. 

Now,  that  Is  the  real  story.  Tet  all  the 
communique  said  was:  "More  enemy  planes 
shot  down." 


RecofniiMB  for  Gold  Star  Mothers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  aOTTTH  BAKOTA 

IN  THB  HOU8X  OF  RKPBK8ENTATIVX8 

Wednesday.  JiUy  1.  i943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  by  the  House,  I  desire 
to  place  in  the  Rboobo  a  few  facts  about 
cadstlng  legislation  pertaining  to  Gold 


Star  Mothers,  as  supplied  by  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

I  do  this  for  reference  in  connection 
with  the  bill  to  provide  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Sacrifice  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today. 

The  reference  service  advises  me  that 
Gold  Star  Mothers  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  incorporated  by  Congress  like  some 
other  groups  connected  with  the  World 
Wsu*.  and,  of  course,  my  bill  docs  not 
propose  incorporation  for  them.  It 
merely  proposes  that  they  be  recognized 
by  the  award  of  a  suitable  medal  cm- 
bracing  a  gold  star. 

Congressional  recoCTiition  has  been 
given  in  the  designation  of  an  annual 
Gfold  Star  Mothers'  Day  <U.  S.  C.  title 
36:  147,  148);  and  soon  after  the  World 
War  No.  1  provision  was  made  for  a 
pilgrimage  of  Gold  Star  Mothers  to  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  at  Government  ex- 
pense. (Sec  acts  of  Mar.  2.  1929,  45 
Stat.  1508;  Apr.  19.  19'J0.  46  Stc-.i.  225; 
and  May  15,  1930.  46  Stat.  334.) 

And,  of  course,  that  many  Gold  Star 
Mothers,  not  by  that  designation  but  as 
dependent  relatives,  receive  compensa- 
tion under  the  various  veterans  regula- 
tions. Code  sections  covering  this  pliase 
are  listed  in  the  index  under  Gold  Star 
Mothers'  Act,  as  follows:  United  States 
Code,  title  38,  pages  424a,  472b-472e,  506, 
509.  510,  512c. 

Reference  to  all  these,  however,  indi- 
cates that  while  we  have  various  medals 
for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  members  of  the 
merchant  marine,  to  wear,  we  have  never 
provided  an  appropriate  award  in  the 
way  of  a  medal  or  emblem  for  the 
mothers  of  those  who  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  their  coimtry. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  provided 
me  with  a  resume  of  a  movement  de- 
signed to  associate  the  Gold  Star  Mothers 
in  an  organization,  and  for  its  light  upon 
my  proposal  for  a  medal  of  recognition, 
I  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

During  the  World  War.  Benlce  flags — 
blue  stars  In  a  red -bordered  fie!d  of  white — 
were  familiar  sights  throug^hout  America. 
Each  star  stood  for  a  man  or  woman  In  war 
service.  Sometimes  a  blue  star  was  replaced 
by  one  of  sUver,  signifying  that  someone  had 
been  wounded  while  serving  his  country. 
When  a  gold  star  appeared  on  the  service 
flag  it  designated  that  someone  had  given 
his  life  for  the  ideals  we  worship.  In  the 
poet-war  years  the  mothers  of  the  men  who 
had  fallen  came  to  be  known  as  Gold  Star 
Mothers. 

TTie  service  flag  was  Introduced  by  the  na- 
tionally organized  association  of  the  American 
War  Mothers.  This  association  originally 
comprised  the  three  groups  of  mothers,  those 
entitled  to  use  the  blue,  silver,  and  gold 
stars.  But  during  the  years  foliowing  the 
war  the  organization  lost  its  hold  on  the  lat- 
ter group  of  women,  who  have  endeavored  to 
establish  a  federally  organized  body  of  Gold 
Star  Mothers  of  America. ■ 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  has  been 
neither  political  nor  social.  Its  apparent  aim 
has  been  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  the 
men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
their  country.* 

The  National  Association  of  Gold  Star 
Mothers  developed  slowly  after  the  war;  at 
first  It  was  known  as  the  Gold  Star  Mothers 


>  Information  received  from  American  War 

Mothers.  Washington,  D.  C,  March  20,  1942. 

■New  York  Times.  March  22,  1935,  p.  24:4. 


of  the  World  War,  Inc.  For  a  long  time  this 
organization  embraced  only  the  Gold  Star 
Mothers  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Move- 
ment to  expand  the  organization  had  been 
sponsored  for  some  time,  but  real  Interest 
developed  In  such  a  venture  when  other 
States  were  invited  to  Join  a  pilgrimage  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  to  mark  the  first  observa- 
tion of  Gold  Star  Mothers'  Day  In  1932.' 

Governor  Roosevelt  had  designated  Sep- 
tember 25  as  the  official  Gold  Star  Mothers' 
Day  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  request 
of  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  themselves.  This 
date  waa  considered  appropriate,  since  it 
marked  the  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  last  great  offensive  of  the  Allies.* 

A.'ter  a  long  and  continually  active  role  In 
the  interests  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  graves 
oi  ihelr  sons,  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  realized 
their  dream  when  on  May  7,  1930.  the  first 
group  of  mothers  sailed  for  France.  Such 
pilgrimages  continued  periodically  all  sum- 
mer, the  last  group  returning  on  October  3. 
1930,  of  that  year.  The  trips  were  planned  to 
take  place  throughout  several  summers  In 
ord'^r  to  enable  all  those  who  so  desired  to 
visit  the  graves  of  their  sons  buried  on  fore'gn 

EOll.' 

There  are  42.000  Gold  Star  Mothers  in  the 
United  States,  not  all  of  whom  belong  to  the 
organization;  yet  we  find  that  this  association 
has  worked  to  obtain  public  aid  for  all.  The 
averp.ge  age  In  1938  was  71;  many  of  the  mem- 
bers have  been  described  as  "pitifully  poor."" 

The  advanced  age  of  hundreds  of  the  Gold 
S'ar  Mothers  prevented  them  from  visiting 
tho  eraves  of  their  sons  In  France.  Of  the 
17.389  eligible  to  make  the  pilgrimage  at 
Government  expense,  3.653  did  so  in  1930,  and 
1.766  In  1931.  Although  the  pllgrlmagee  ex- 
tended over  2  more  years  the  age  and  physical 
condition  of  many  mothers  prevented  them 
from  making  the  trip.  The  oldest  to  attempt 
such  a  Journey  was  92 ' 

Tlie  National  Association  of  Gold  Star 
Mothers  of  North  America  was  organized  June 
20.  1936,  with  Mrs.  Mathilda  Burling,  of 
Richmond  Hill.  N.  Y..  as  president.  For  a 
number  of  years  Mrs.  Burling  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  of  the  World 
War.  Inc. 

The  new  group  was  formed  in  Staunton, 
Va..  at  a  business  session  of  Gold  Star  Moth- 
ers from  eastern  States  participating  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  birthplace  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Mrs.  J.  Prank  Clemmer.  Staunton, 
was  elected  vice  president,  and  Mrs.  Alice 
O'Sulllvan.  of  New  York,  secretary.  Named 
to  the  executive  committee  were  Mrs.  A. 
Wendell,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Dyson,  of 
Tennessee:  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Rodman,  of  Mary- 
land.' At  this  same  place  they  held  their 
first  annual  convention,  September  23,  1937. 

The  Gold  Star  Mothers  have  upheld  certain 
Ideals  and  policies.  They  have  been  much 
opposed  to  United  States  residence  for  those 
swearing  allegiance  to  a  foreign  country  and 
feel  such  people  shotild  be  promptly  deport- 
ed. They  have  favored  restriction  of  immi- 
gration, mandatory  deportation,  and  prohib- 
iting employment  of  aliens  In  the  Federal 
Government.  Though  opposed  to  foreign 
wars,  they  support  a  policy  of  adequate  na- 
tional defense.* 

Numerous  legislative  measures  have  come 
before    Congress    relative    to    the    Gold    Star 


'  New  York  Times,  September  23,  1932,  p. 
21  8. 

*  Idem. 

•New  York  Times,  July  5.  1930,  p.  6:7.  and 
October  3,  1930,  p.  18:6.  and  April  28,  1930, 
p.  8:4. 

•New  York  "Hmes,  July  28.  1938,  p.  17:5. 

'New  York  Times,  Saptember  19,  1931,  p. 
35:3. 

'New  York  Times,  June  21,  1936,  pt.  11, 
p.  3. 

•New  York  Times.  July  28,  1938,  p.  17:5, 
and  May  13,  1938.  p.  4:4. 
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Mothers.  Since  1936  President  Roosevelt  has 
issued  annually  a  proclamation  making  the 
last  Simday  In  September  Gtold  Star  Motl^ers' 
Day.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  June  23, 
1936,  which  set  aside  this  day  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose." 

From  time  to  time  a  pilgrimage  to  Europe 
by  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  (as  previously  re- 
ferred lo)  had  been  suggested.  The  crystal- 
lization of  this  dream  was  realized  with  the 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  a  large  stim  of 
money  to  take  care  of  the  expense  incurred  tjy 
such  an  undertaking.  The  bills  finally  passed 
regarding  this  venture  not  only  took  care  of 
the  actual  expense  of  the  trip  but  the  moneys 
needed  for  the  preparation  by  the  Oorem- 
ment,  and  the  Individuals  making  the  Jour- 
ney." 

The  extension  and  increase  of  pensions  for 
the  Gold  Star  Mothers  was  passed  by  both 
Houses,  but  vetoed  by  the  President.  This 
measure  was  not  passed  over  the  President's 
veto." 

In  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  a  bill  was 
Introduced  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Gold 
Star  Mothers."  But  as  yet  they  have  not 
been  incorporated  under  Federal  law,  due  to 
the  fall  tire  of  any  bill  to  pass. 


Clean  Bill  GItcd  to  the  0.  P.  A.  in  Boston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACinrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend,  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  by  Bill  Cunningham  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Herald,  July  4,  in 
wliich  Mr.  Cunningham  pays  due  tribute 
to  the  excellent  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  O.  P.  A.  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  conclusion  was 
reached  after  a  thorough  study  of  the 
situation  and  should  be  read  with  close 
attention  because  of  the  frequent  at- 
tacks which  the  O.  P.  A.  has  been  sub- 
jected to  of  late. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  article  follows: 
Clban  Bn.L  GrvxN  to  Omcx  or  Pricb  Admik- 

13TRATION      IN     BOSTON BiG     StATT     WoRKS 

Hard.    Finds    Gasolinx    Worst    Hkadachz, 

Praises  Public  Am 

(By  Bill  Cunningham) 

The  botching  and  battling  of  the  bureau- 
crats, the  long-time  targpt  of  these  articles 
as  readers  will  attest,  has  culminated  In  an 
open  fight  at  headquarters.  Chester  Davis, 
the  Pood  Administrator,  and  considered  by 
all  but  the  New  Deal  left  wingers  a  good 
man,  has  resigned,  stating  that  he  found 
responsibility  without  authority  an  unin- 
habitable position. 

Vice  President  Wallace,  perhaps  the  most 
Impractical  man  in  America,  delivered  a  pub- 
lic tirade  against  one  of  the  most  practical 
of  the  original  New  Dealers,  Jesse  Jones,  and 


'MS  Stat.  1895.  ch.  736,  June  23.  1936. 

"45  Stat.  1508-1509.  March  2,  1929,  and  46 
Stat.  334-335,  May  15.  1930. 

"  75th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  S.  1516,  Congres- 
sional Rkord,  vol.  81.  pp.  1194.  1274.  3060, 
8227,  8342.  8999,  9196,  9324,  9410,  9419,  9614. 

"76th  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  H.  R.  6622,  Con- 
gressional RscoRO,  vol.  84,  p.  3942,  see  also 
H.  R.  5877  (same  session),  p.  4513. 
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the  wealthy  Texan  fired  back  with  both 
barrels. 

President  Roosevelt,  testily  aooeptlng  the 
resignation  of  Davis  and  expressing  surprise 
and  regret  at  the  explosion  between  Wallacb 
and  Jones,  borrowed  a  term  from  the  sport* 
world  and  streseed  the  necessity  for  team 
work.  The  Chief  Executive  Is  )U8t  exactly 
correct.  That  has  been  the  plaint,  the  plea, 
and  the  prayer  of  these  theses  all  along. 

To  keep  faith  with  avu  fighting  men,  to  knit 
our  home  front  solidly,  to  get  all  the  punch, 
the  power,  all  the  fight  and  fire  we  poascu 
solidly  with  full  and  unfalurlng  unity  into 
the  war  effort,  team  work  is  Jtist  exactly  what 
we  need  and  mtiat  have.  But  team  work  calls 
for  exactly  what  we  don't  possess  under  the 
existing  order—*  quarterback  on  the  field 
With  full  authority. 

No  team  can  ever  run  a  play  if  it  stands 
back  in  the  huddle,  with  each  member  try- 
ing to  call  signals  more  Insistently  than  any 
other,  and  with  no  playing  captain  or  quar- 
terback with  sufficient  authority  to  tell  the 
rest  to  stow  their  contradictory  chatter,  that 
here's  the  play,  and  either  to  cooperate  or 
get  out  of  the  game. 

There's  no  authority,  no  bead,  and.  If  any- 
body wants  to  insist  that  the  President  is 
the  authority,  there  still  is  none  In  this  do- 
mestic tangle,  for  although  he  has  it,  he  has 
neither  used  it  nor,  as  yet.  has  he  really  dele- 
gated it.  In  the  meanwhile  the  headless  bu- 
reaucrats are  all  trying  to  play  quarterback 
and  are  mostly  bumping  heads  and  falling 
down. 

But  our  mission  today  Is  to  examine  the 
most  unpopular,  the  most  criticized,  the  most 
personal  bureau  of  all,  so  far  as  the  average 
citizen  goes — the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. This  probably  rates  as  a  Journalistic 
first — the  first  time  a  reporter  has  been  in- 
vited to  walk  In  and  tear  such  an  outfit  to 
pieces,  if  he  could. 

MUCH   or  <»nCE   or  FBICZ  ADlCIMXnXATION 
CRITICISM    BASED    ON    BITSFICION 

I'm  not  tearing.  I'm  against  the  entire 
idea  of  a  political  police  force,  all  snoopers, 
informers,  tin  cops,  and  stool  pigeons.  But 
since  we've  evidently  got  to  live  with,  and  by, 
this  program  until  ftirther  notice,  a  better 
understanding  of  what  It  is  and  how  t  works, 
will  undoubtedly  clear  up  some  confusion, 
scotch  some  lies,  and  bring  some  ease  to  the 
public  mind. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  had 
a  miserable  press,  and  anything  like  It  is 
probably  doomed  to  reap  mostly  resentment 
and  criticism — a  lot  of  it  merely  upon  sus- 
picion. It  has  done  nothing  to  fight  back, 
and  that  has  led  to  the  slory  that  it  refused 
to  answer  questions,  and  therefore  probably 
had  something  to  hide.  This  report.  If  noth- 
ing else,  will  prove  that  not  to  be  true.  The 
Idea  was  my  own,  not  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration's. I  believe  in  giving  the  other 
fellow  the  platform  occasionally.  I  asked 
the  hardest  questions  I  could  think  of.  They 
produced  the  answers  without  exception,  or 
hesitancy.  Those  answers  make  a  definite 
picture. 

I  couldn't  take  them  all,  so  I  took  the 
biggest  single  unit  in  New  England,  the  one 
affecting  the  lives  of  the  greatest  number  In 
this  general  district.  That's  the  so-called 
Boston  district  board,  comprising  0  counties 
In  eastern  Massachusetts  and  servicing  3,235,- 
870  people.  There  are  2  other  districts,  1  In 
Worcester,  the  other  in  Springfield.  Iliey  are 
much  smaller.  There  is  a  regional  headquar- 
ters.   It  likewise  Lb  smaller. 

The  first  thing  to  realize  Is  that  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  isn't  a  bunch  of 
mysterious  hobgoblins  hived  up  somewhere 
In  Boston  plotting  ways  and  means  of  potmc- 
Ing  upon  the  public.  Your  local  rationing 
board  is  really  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion.    That's  where  it  starts  and  that's  moat 


of  it.  in  this  particular  district,  at  any  rate. 
althot]gh  perhaps  that  Is  not  its  national 
Office  of  Price  Administration  policy.  The 
official  name  of  your  neighborhood  rationing 
board  la  War  Price  and  Rationing  Board, 
and  Ita  members  are  selected  from  a  panel  of 
names  submittAd  by  the  community  itself. 
So  they're  your  neighbors. 

There  are  200  of  these  In  this  Boston  dis- 
trict— 11  in  the  city  of  Boston  proper.  Law- 
rence J.  Bresnahan.  the  director,  says  this  is 
probably  a  greater  number  than  any  other 
district  In  America  has,  but  tiuit  it  not  only 
makes  calls  easier  for  the  public,  but  flu 
more  nearly  into  th«  traditional  Mew  "ngi^nd 
pattern,  where  communities  prefer  to  handle 
their  own  afZalrs. 


SOAJD  MSMans  UWPAIB.  BOUMV  ST  OATR 

These  board  members  are  not  paid,  they 
are  under  oath,  they  may  not  hold  political 
office,  and  their  light,  heat,  and  quarter*  ar« 
generally  furnished  by  the  communltlea.  In 
fact.  171  communities  furnish  such  quarters. 
There  are  1,574  board  members.  They  are 
supplemented  by  4,200  additional  volunteers. 
There  is  a  paid  personnel  pf  1.130  clerks  and 
stenographers,  appointed  by  the  board  chair- 
man from  civil-«ervlce  lists  furnished  by  the 
United  Stetes  Civil  Service  Commission. 
There  are  61  part-time  helpers. 

This  makes  a  total  of  6.964  people.  83  per- 
cent of  whom  receive  no  compensation.  17 
percent  being  paid  the  civil-service  scale. 
This  is  45  cents  and  50  cents  per  hour  for 
part-time  clerks,  $1,080  to  •1,440  per  year 
for  filing  clerics  and  typists.  $1,620  for  chief 
clerks.  They  work  six  8-hour  days,  with  over- 
time only  for  Saturday  afternoons.  They 
work,  so  says  Director  Bresnahan,  many  ad- 
ditional hours  at  night  for  no  money,  antf 
they  get  no  holidays  except  Christmas. 

The  district  headquarters  staff,  meaning 
Bresnahan's  headquarters  force,  consists  of 
282  employee.",  all  of  which  come  without 
exception  from  the  civil -service  lists.  A^ed 
if  politics  plays  a  part  In  getting  one  of  these 
Jobs.  Bresnahan,  who  frankly  and  even  proud- 
ly states  himself  a  New  Dealer  personally, 
said  he  can't  deny  that  troops  of  people  parade 
in  with  letters  from  this  politician  and  that, 
but  that  none  can,  or  does,  get  on  that  way. 
When  he  needs  an  employee,  he  is  obligated 
to  ask  Civil  Service  for  people  available  and 
qualified.  From  the  names  they  send,  he  then 
selects. 

The  headquarters  office,  which  is  what  most 
of  us  undoubtedly  have  in  mind  when  we 
say.  or  think,  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
consists  really  of  six  departments.  These 
are  organ izatl'^n,  rationing,  prices,  legal,  and 
administration.  The  standard  story  is  that 
clowns,  political  "bootlickers."  and  business 
failures  hold  all  key  posts,  and  that  you  have 
such  comical  situations  as  former  ribbon- 
counter  clerks  trying  to  run  the  hardware 
business,  and  college  professors  trying  to 
measure  out  coal. 

And  they  probably  have  In  some  places, 
but  we  are  examining  this  one  and  the  facts 
here  are  that  William  Hale,  heading  organi- 
zation, was  vice  president  and  sales  man- 
ager for  Bird  &  Son  in  Walpole  for  28  years; 
John  Deely,  rationing  officer,  Is  president  of 
the  Lee  Lime  Co.,  a  major  Industry  In  Lee, 
Mass.;  Henry  Sllberman,  price  officer,  was 
merchandising  manager  for  Conrad's,  lorg 
familiar  with  department  store  meichandls- 
Ing  of  all  sorts;  Ray  Baldes.  head  of  the  legal 
division.  Is  on  loan  from  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Law  School  faculty;  and  Harold  Dunney, 
head  of  administration,  which  means  budgets, 
management,  and  personnel,  Is  the  one  alum- 
nus of  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 
The  latter,  however,  has  had  8  years'  experi- 
ence handling  Government  budgets  and  New 
Deal  paper  work,  which,  according  to  Bres- 
nahan, is  a  science  In  Itself  and  calls  for  a 
veteran  in  Its  intricacies. 
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Mzw  or  Dcniimct  havbli  own  likcs 

tm  for  the  men  directly  handling  the  mo«t 
controversial  commodities:  Bill  Little.  In 
charge  of  fuel,  has  had  21  years  of  practical 
experience.  Including  15  years  as  Alvan  T. 
Puller's  man  on  gas  and  oil,  and  4  years  as 
sales  and  service  supervisor  for  the  Metro- 
politan Coal  Co.  Jack  Crooks,  automobiles, 
was  17  years  the  general  manager  of  Ford 
sales  In  Bo.'-tcn.  John  F.  Doheny,  meat,  has 
hnd  21  yenrs  In  the  meat  business  In  all 
parts  of  the  country.  BUI  Hoyle.  miscel- 
laneous products,  has  had  35  years  In  the 
retail  trade  and  was  vice  president  of  the 
Steit;er-Cox  Cn.  John  HamiU,  food,  was  15 
years  with  Levor  Bros. 

As  to  the  sapience  of  these  gentlemen,  de- 
ponent sayeth  not.  because  deponent  know- 
eth  not.  but  ihcy,  at  least,  should  know  their 
Cf'mmoditjcs  by  sight,  which  Is  contrary  to 
the  usual  legend. 

These  men  work  In  great  part  with  the  local 
boards.  In  fact,  as  much  responsibility  as 
possible,  or  as  it  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
cept. Is  given  the  local  board.  Each  of  these 
Is  being  origan ized  Into  Its  own  organization 
with  Its  own  specialists,  price  panels,  and  the 
rest  In  th:s  State,  at  any  rate,  the  local 
b<jard  is  pr?tty  potent  and  a  lot  of  the  abuse 
hurled  at  something  rather  vague  called  the 
OfDce  of  Price  Administration  really  belongs 
In   the  home  neighborhood. 

If  ycu  want  to  squaw):  about  so  many  C 
cards,  for  Instance,  the  Offlce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration headquarters  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  The  local  boards  give  them.  There  Is 
a  stcry  golr.g  around  about  certain  sections 
getting  heavy  cream  at  a  lot  of  houses  on 
doctors'  prescriptions.  That's  local  board 
business  again. 

The  headquarters  offlce,  says  the  Director, 
wants  and  expects  the  local  boards  to  try 
all  alleged  gasoline  violations  In  their  dis- 
tricts. Some  do,  but  some  don't  want  to  be- 
cause they  don't  want  to  risk  the  local  hard 
feelings.  Sr.me  are  willing  to  but  appar- 
ently Just  don't  get  around  to  It  To  take 
c.nre  of  those  cases.  di5trict  headquarters  has 
set  up  three  courts  of  Its  own. 

The  headquarters,  now  at  10  Post  OlBce 
Square  but  soon  to  move  to  the  old  Houg'n- 
ton-Dutton  Building.  Is  a  tremendously  busy 
place.  I  was  through  it,  and  nobody's  sitting 
around  dolns!  crosc-word  puzzles  or  a  personal 
manlfure.  It  receives  7.300  pieces  of  mail  a 
day,  and  approximately  6,500  telephone  calls 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  mostly  about  the  lise 
of  gasoline.  There's  a  switchboard  serving 
43  trunk  lines.  It  sometimes  gets  so  far  be- 
hind that  calls  are  from  5  to  7  mlnut.s  late 
gclng  In,  and  from  16  to  17  minutes  late 
going  out.  There  Is,  in  addition,  a  lot  cf 
extracurricular  routine  such  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  ration  book  3. 

HVCK     M^SS    or    COSHESPONDrNCI     HANDLED 

An  endless  stream  of  documents  and  di- 
rectives pour  in  steadily  from  Washington, 
These  all  have  to  be  processed  and  passed  on. 
An  Idea  cf  correspondence  and  paper  work  Is 
to  be  had  from  the  records  of  the  price  sec- 
tion, a  single  unit,  for  the  month  of  June. 

This  div:5lon  received  1,754  personal  visits 
from  busines5men.  It  received  9.018  tele- 
phone calls  and  marie  6.339.  It  wrote  1,912 
letters,  each  double  checked  by  the  legal  staff 
frr  accuracy.  It  received  and  fllcd  6.000 
pieces  of  mall.  During  June,  it  prepared 
2  orders  for  area  pricing.  The  Boston  order 
Included  1.000  individual  brands.  Careful 
checking  revealed  that  only  6  errors  were 
made  la  the  Boston  area  affecting  43  cltlca 
and  towns.  It  mimeographed  15.000  copies 
cf  these  orders,  cut  130  stencils,  and  mailed 
1.000  copies  of  each  stencil  to  the  local  boards. 
In  other  words.  It  sent  out  approximately 
130.000  pieces  of  material.  This  division  says 
that  la  the  case  of  material  intended  for 
merchants.  It  is  not  unusual  for  it  to  send 
6.000  copies  in  a  single  distribution. 

That's  a  sample  of  the  clerical  background, 
but.  Inaofar  as  the  public  Is  concerned,  the 


big  story  here  Is  probably  enforcement.  The 
black  market,  big  and  little,  Is  tht-lr  target. 
saya  the  Director.  Instead  of  harassing  tl^.e 
public  or  poking  or  snooping,  he  say.-,  they 
move  carefully  and  don't  pounce  until  they 
are  sure 

In  testitnony  of  this,  he  cites  the  100-per- 
cent score  in  the  case  of  criminal  violators 
of  the  beef  and  poultry  provisions.  They\e 
gone  to  trial  with  15  ca.ses,  all  prepared  by 
th»ir  own  legal  staff,  and  they  g-.'t  15  ccn- 
vict!ons,  with  sentences  ranaln;j  from  10  days 
to  6  months  and  fines  totaling  S22  500  A 
total  of  20  InvestiEiators  worked  on  these 
cases  for  4  months,  interviewing  hundreds  of 
witnesses  and  examinii.g  a  lari;e  num'ocr  of 
records,  vouchers,  checks,  and  invoices. 

This  was  straight,  criminal,  black-market 
stuff.  After  one  trial  and  conviction  involv- 
ing three  defendant,  the  defendants  ad- 
mitted that  over  a  period  of  4  mi.r.ths  they 
accepted  en  amount  in  excess  cf  $125  OOO  'on 
the  side  '  for  deliberately  selling  in  defiance 
of  the  law 

But  to  get  to  the  principal  headache  of 
all  hands,  which  is  gasoline,  the  public  should 
understand,  if  it  wants  to  be  fair,  that  the 
OfBcc  of  Price  Adminl';tration  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter  of  supply.  In  fact,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  supply  in  any  interstate 
Items  such  as  meat,  potatoes,  gas.  or  fuel  of 
any  sort.  There's  no  head  to  gasoline — In 
line  with  our  opening  paragraphs — no  au- 
thority, and  therefore  no  real  responsibility. 

ICK£S  :.S  BOSS.   BVT   HE  ONLY    M.\NS  PUMP 

Mr.  Ickes  Is  the  official  Ccordlnatur  of 
record,  but  he  only  mans  the  pump.  The 
Army  and  Navy,  liaviiig  priority,  tell  him 
how  much  they  require.  That  leaves  so 
much  for  civilian  consumption.  He  informs 
tha  Offlce  of  Pi^ice  Administration,  and  their 
Job  Is  to  see  that  nobody  gets  more  than 
his  card  says  he  should  and  that  he  uses 
It  only  In  the  manner  officially  specified. 

When  the  latest  nonessential  ban  went  on, 
Director  Bresnahan  says,  hoping  for  the  bc«t. 
he  didn't  at  first  try  to  crack  down  In.^tead 
he  went  on  the  radio  pleading  with  the  pub- 
lic to  cooperate,  and  even  thanking  them  for 
cooperating.  Then  came  the  first  good  Sun- 
day, and  the  State  registrar's  office  reported 
an  Increase  of  51  percent  in  autcmubile 
travel.  The  State  checks  with  those  con- 
traptions you've  seen  and  probably  wondered 
about,  a  small  piece  of  rubber  tubing 
stretched  across  some  highway  and  con- 
nected with  a  metal  can  or  bo,\  at  one  side 
of  the  road. 

With  this  unexpected  increase,  the  De- 
partment.sent  out  its  car  steppers,  the  "ges- 
tapo"  you've  read  about.  Regular  police. 
State,  county,  or  local,  did  the  stopping,  as 
they  alone  had  the  authority,  but  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  inspectors  did  the 
Interviewing.    They  turned  In  5.000  names. 

Of  these  3.200  looked  bad  The  le^t  were 
thrown  away.  Of  the  3.200,  1.363  locked 
like  possible  violators.  Of  these.  360  were 
reported  to  their  local  boards,  and  87  were 
handled  from  headquarters.  Of  the  360  sent 
to  local  boards  to  date,  the  rations  of  40  were 
revoked,  25  were  found  guilty  but  let  off  with 
a  warning,  and  27  were  acquitted.  At  head- 
quarters hearing  offices.  24  were  found  KUilty, 
6  possibly  guilty  and  warned,  and  '23  not 
guilty.  A  total  of  916  were  sent  those  letters 
which  have  been  publicly  cr'tlcized.  but 
which  Bresnahan  defends  as  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  matter,  and  these  are  still  m  the 
works. 

These  figures  hold  up  to  10  days  atto  nr.d 
they  say  that  of  the  5.000  cars  stopped,  the 
rations  of  64  drivers  were  revoked.  31  were 
warned,  and  50  turned  loose,  with  916  ca.-es 
still  pending.  Bresnahan  says  with  800.000 
cars  in  the  State,  500.000  in  his  district,  and 
116.000  C  books,  this  Is  an  excellent  record 
and  shows  that  the  public  Is  cooperating. 

He  says.  Incidentally,  that  his  offlce  Is  being 
flooded  now  with  new  calls  following  news- 
paper stories,  and  other  stories  to  the  effect 


that  the  Ea-st  la  newly  flooded  with  gas.  The 
actual  facts  are,  he  said,  that  a  safe  minimum 
for  this  region  Is  a  million  barrels,  that  In 
December  we  had  a  million  and  a  half  barrels, 
that  our  ab--cilute  low  point  was  April,  when 
we  had  393.000  barrels,  and  that,  at  the 
moment  we  have  663,000  barrels,  a  big  up 
over  April,  but  still  far  below  our  safe  mini- 
mum. 

ama2:ed  by  attitude  of  director  and  staff 

Gasoline  is  the  headache,  he  says.  The 
rest  would  be  easy.  Gasoline  was  a  luxury  in 
the  last  war.  Its  a  necessity  now.  It  hits 
all  business,  and  everybody  in  one  way  or 
another.  Bresnahan  says  his  sympathy  Is 
strictly  with  the  public.  He  wishes  there 
were  more  gas.  He  could  use  some  himself,  he 
says,  but  these  are  the  rules  and  his  Job  is  to 
enforce  them. 

I'm  frank  to  state  that  the  attitude  of  the 
man  and  his  entire  staff  amazed  me.  Tin.& 
public  has  done  little  but  abuse  them.  They 
did  little  but  praise  the  public.  I  gathered 
that  ti.ey  are  as  bewildered  by  a  lot  of  it  as 
the  public  they  have  to  pass  it  on  to,  but  I 
naturally  couldn't  try  to  place  the  man  in 
the  position  of  criticizing  his  superiors  by 
asking  him  if  he  didn't  personally  consider 
it  a  lot  of  Junk. 

He  was  strictly  explaining  the  workings  of 
his  own  department.  References  to  any  other 
were  incidental,  and  so  obviously  accidental 
that  he  hastened  to  slide  back  to  his  ba^e 
before  I  could  tag  him  out  with  a  question. 
For  instance,  I  asked,  "In  these  investi- 
gations of  yours,  have  you  any  going  around 
deliberately  trying  to  create  Incidents?" 

"We  have  never  had  a  'shopper'  in  this 
al>trict  and  we  never  will  have."  he  snapped. 

■  But  they  have  them  in  other  places,  don't 
they?"  I  asked  him. 

"We're  discussing  this  district."  he  said 
with  a  smile. 

"How  about  these  week-end  meat  situa- 
tions?" I  asked  him.  "The  papers  come  out 
with  a  statement  that  a  great  shipment  of 
meat  Is  headed  for  New  England.  Every- 
body's mouth  starts  to  water,  and  the  meat 
never  shews  up.  I  understand  one  of  the  rea- 
.sons  Is  that  the  meat  gets  here  all  right,  but 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  park  their  officers 
right  on  the  tracks  when  they  read  the  papers 
and  grab  it  first.     Is  that  correct?" 

"You'll  have  to  ask  the  Army  and  the 
Navy."  he  said  "Supply  Isn't  our  province. 
We  supervise  the  sale  of  it  in  the  civilian 
market," 

"What's  your  considered  opinion  of  the 
public  reaction?"  I  asked  him. 

"For  the  preponderant  part,  it's  been  co- 
operative and  really  swell,"  he  said.  "There'll 
afways  be  stinkers  and  cheats,  and  that's 
what  were  here  for.  For  example,  we  froze 
restaurant  prices  because  the  representatives 
of  90.000  war  workers  complained  to  us  that 
restaurants  and  lunch  carts  around  war 
plants  were  kiting  their  prices  in  some  in- 
stances more  than  100  percent.  We  inves- 
tigated and  they  were  correct.  Some  were 
charging  15  cents  for  a  hot  dog  and  15  cents 
for  a  cup  of  coffee.  We  had  a  case  of  where 
one  of  the  elevator  girls  out  there  bought 
a  radio  on  credit  for  $25.  When  the  bill 
came  they  had  charged  her  $36.  despite 
the  fact  that  the  ceiling  price  was  125.  She 
didn't  know  that  the  law  says,  in  ca:-o  cf 
that  type  cf  overcharge,  the  victim  is  en- 
titled to  three  times  the  e.xcess  charged,  or 
550.  whichever  is  the  larger  sum.  But  she 
came  in  here  and  we  started  to  investigate. 
Their  lawyer  came  running  down  with  a  bill 
of  sale  and  the  $50  for  her." 

PROUD   OF  JOB  DISTRICT   IS   DOING 

"Dn  y  lu  think  all  this  is  economical  and 
sensible'"  I  asked  him. 

"Ill  put  this  district  against  any  in  the 
Nation."  he  said,  "for  the  Job  we  have  to  do, 
I  don't  believe  anybody  does  it  better." 

It's  h.ard  to  quarrel  with  him  there  having 
seen,  not  alone  the  facts  and  figures  but  his 
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big  and  buay  ataff  gritidlng  steadilj  away. 
Maybe  It's  like  taking  pride  In  the  (act  that 
of  a  lot  of  broken  legs,  you've  got  the  cleanest 
break,  but  this  office  and  Its  flgiires  aeemecl 
to  say  that:  (1)  here  was  no  free  ride  for  a 
lot  of  political  free  loaders,  (2)  the  execu- 
tives have  had  practical  experience  with  the 
subjects  they're  handling.  (3)  they're  a  hard- 
working lot.  and  they  siUy  abreast  of  their 
Job,  (4)  they  bear  whatever  fumigation  clvil- 
servlce  rating  gives  them,  (5)  none  has  be?n 
asked  his  political  affiliation,  and  (6)  like  the 
Light  Brigade,  theirs  not  to  reason  why,  but 
Just  to  do  It. 

It  may  not  be  true  In  a  great  many  places, 
and  the  entire  conception  is  open  to  chal- 
lenge, but  so  far  as  doing  a  Job  by  the  rules 
set  goes,  this  Boston  Job  rates  In  the  plus 
position. 


Professional  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLETTE 

or  INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  L^JiOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  June  14,  1943,  Mr.  James  R. 
Newkirk,  president  of  the  Indiana  Bar 
Association,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Evansville  Bar  Association  of  Evansville. 
Ind.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  thinking 
expressed  in  Mr.  Newkirk's  speech  in- 
cludes so  many  observations  which  are 
pertinent  to  the  questions  confronting 
the  country  that  I  consider  it  an  honor 
to  cause  the  same  to  be  inserted  into  the 
Record: 

When  the  guns  begin  to  rattle  the  voice 
of  reason  has  been  silenced.  I  wonder  If  we 
haven't  blown  out  the  light  of  wisdom  and 
decided  to  fight  It  out  in  the  dark.  During 
the  past  decade  I  have  read  at  least  200 
books,  listened  to  three  or  four  hundred 
essays  and  addresses,  followed  a  dozen  com- 
mentators in  the  newspapers  and  over  the 
radio,  studied  numerous  court  decisions,  and 
exchanged  views  with  men  in  every  walk  of 
life,  and  my  thoughts,  time  and  time  again, 
have  irresistibly  focused  upon  the  opening 
paragraph  of  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  where 
Dickens  begins  by  saying,  "It  was  the  best  of 
times;  it  was  the  worst  of  times;  it  was  the 
age  of  wisdom;  It  was  the  age  of  foolishness; 
it  was  the  epoch  of  belief;  It  was  the  epoch 
of  Incredulity:  it  was  the  season  of  light;  It 
was  the  season  of  darkness;  it  was  the  spring 
of  hope;  It  was  the  winter  of  despair;  we  had 
everything  before  us;  we  had  nothing  before 
us;  we  were  all  going  direct  to  heaven;  we 
were  all  going  direct  the  other  way."  This 
quotation  does  Justice  to  the  period  through 
which  we  are  llvins  and  during  which  we 
have  been  flinging  so  many  piles  of  green 
wood  upon  the  altar  of  freedom  that  the 
smoke  from  the  smoldering  fire  obscures  cur 
vision.  It  is  said  that  the  flame  remains 
feeble  on  which  plies  of  green  wood  are 
fiUng.  I  Intend  to  fling  on  some  dry  and  sea- 
soned ch!ps  this  evening. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchlns,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress, said:  "Until  there  can  be  seme  sem- 
blance of  agreement  upon  the  alms  of  hu- 
man life  and  the  ends  of  organized  society, 
humanity  must  fumble  on  from  catastrophe 
to  catastrophe,  learning  little  as  it  goes." 
History  reveals  from  the  very  dawn  of  civili- 
zation a  continuous  struggle  of  men  to  or- 
ganize a  society  or  system  of  government 
under  which  they  can  live  peaceably  together 
and  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  fruits  of 


their  own  labor.  More  than  23  ccnturlea  ago 
Plato  proposed  the  perfect  aute,  which  h« 
admitted  could,  neither  be  eatabllahed  nor 
malnuined  until  rulers  become  phllo«ophen 
or  philoaophera  become  rulers.  Hla  pupU, 
Aristotle,  flrst  gave  expression  to  the  princi- 
ple that  the  rule  of  law  is  preferable  to  the 
rule  of  any  individual  and  aald,  "He  who 
bids  the  law  nile  may  be  deemed  to  bid  God 
and  reason  alone  rule,  but  he  who  bids  man 
rule  adds  an  ele-nent  of  the  beast;  for  desire 
is  a  wild  t>eaEt,  and  passion  perverts  the 
minds  of  rulers,  even  when  they  are  the  best 
men." 

Cicero  contended  that  laws  governing  hu- 
man behavior  were  as  natural  and  ImmuUble 
as  the  laws  of  science:  consequently  we 
should  treat  them  In  the  same  manner  by 
employing  those  that  are  conducive  to  hap- 
piness and  checking  those  that  are  injurious 
to  our  existence.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  recognizing  the  nattiral  weaknesses 
In  every  person,  such  as  passion,  selfishness, 
greed,  desire,  and  love  of  power,  against 
which  must  be  self-imposed  checks,  re- 
straints, and  controls.  Polyblus  was  prob- 
ably the  flrst  to  advocate  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  organized  society,  and  John  Locke 
was  the  originator  of  the  plan  for  sepwiratlng 
government  Into  separate  and  Independent 
departments,  to  wit.  legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial.  It  would  add  length  but  lit- 
tle substance  to  this  discussion  to  entimerate 
all  the  phllosophera  who  contributed  the 
ideas  and  principles  which  are  embraced  In 
our  Constitution.  No  other  document  has 
ever  been  conceived  which  provided  checks, 
restraints,  and  controls  of  the  natural  and 
inherent  weakness  of  mankind  and  at  the 
same  time  recognized  the  individual  aa  the 
servant  of  his  Creator,  in  whose  service  he 
must  be  reasonably  free  to  work,  to  think, 
to  speak,  and  to  own  and  to  use  property. 
The  Constitution  Is  predicated  upon  the  fact 
that  an  individual  has  certain  inalienable 
personal  and  property  rights  of  which  no  gov- 
ernment can  Justifiably  deprive  him.  Prop- 
erty rights  and  personal  rights  are  necessarily 
of  equal  Importance  to  the  individual  and 
neither  can  have  a  preference  over  the  other. 
The  loss  of  one  exterminates  the  other  and 
the  extinction  of  either  leads  to  political 
dictatorship. 

When  we  refer  to  dictatorship,  we  tisually 
have  in  mind  the  philosopher  of  despair  and 
oppression,  Machlavelll.  He  was  color-blind 
to  commonplace  morality,  disregarded  every 
ethical  standard  for  political  expediency,  and 
considered  the  people  as  mere  puppets  who 
were  always  obedient  to  the  will  and  com- 
mand of  their  ruler.  He  said:  "A  prince, 
therefore,  who  is  wise  and  prudent  cannot 
and  ought  not  keep  his  word  when  the  keep- 
ing of  it  is  to  his  prejudice.  •  •  •  He  that 
best  personates  the  fox  has  the  better  suc- 
cess. •  •  •  It  is  great  consequence  to 
disguise  your  inclination  and  to  play  the 
h>i)ocrite  well.  •  •  •  It  Is  honorable  to 
seem  mild,  and  merciful,  and  courteous,  and 
religious,  and  sincere,  and  indeed  to  be  so, 
provided  your  mind  be  so  rectified  and  pre- 
pared that  you  can  act  quite  contrary  upon 
occasion  •  •  •  A  prince,  then.  Is  to  have 
particular  care  that  nothing  falls  from  his 
mouth  but  what  is  full  of  the  Ave  qualities 
aforesaid,  and  that  to  see  and  hear  him  he 
appears  all  goodness.  Integrity,  humanity, 
and  religion,  which  last  he  ought  to  pretend 
to  more  than  ordinarily,  because  more  men 
do  Judge  by  the  eye  than  by  the  touch;  for 
everybody  sees  but  few  understand;  every- 
body sees  how  you  appear  but  few  know  what 
in  reality  you  are,  and  those  few  dare  not 
oppose  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  who 
have  the  majesty  of  their  prince  to  defend 
them:  •  •  •  nothing  recommends  a  prince 
so  highly  to  the  world  as  great  enterprises 
and  noble  expressions  of  his  own  valor  and 
conduct." 

This  political  doctrine  which  places  ex- 
pediency above  morality  and  all  virtues  and 


which  oottntenanoas  the  um  of  craft  and 
deceit  by  rulers  U  not  the  only  kind  of  dic- 
tatorship against  which  we  should  ever  bs  on 
guard.  I  refer  to  economic  dlcutorshtp 
•which,  without  detection,  develops  within  a 
country  and  in  many  Instances  bas  been 
the  forerunner  to  political  dictatorship.  I 
therefore  intend  to  consider  this  evening  the 
centralization  of  economic  power  in  this 
country  and  its  effects  upon  everyone,  but 
more  particulaily  our  profession.  I  may  In- 
dicate a  degree  of  stupidity  and  ahortslebted- 
ness  on  the  part  of  our  professional  leaders 
and  then  suggest  the  responsibility  which  our 
prcfeeslon  must  necessarily  assume  In  the 
restoration  to  the  individual  of  his  personal 
and  property  rights  under  our  constitutional 
form  of  government. 

What  we  have  today  Is  not  the  capitalism 
which  made  this  country  the  envy  of  the 
world.  The  corporate  structure  has  under- 
mined and  split  the  orlginai  conception  at 
the  right  to  own  and  to  use  private  property. 
The  thousands  and  millions  of  shareholders 
and  bondholders  neither  manage,  we,  nor 
dispose  of  the  property  in  which  they  tech- 
nically have  an  interest,  but  the  presldcnu 
and  boards  of  directors  of  iJirge  corporations 
do  manage,  use.  and  dispose  of  property  of 
which  they  are  not  the  ownen  and  in  which 
they  oftentimes  have  a  very  small  interest. 
By  virtue  of  their  position  they  are,  in  a 
sense,  merely  trustees  of  property;  however, 
they  are  not  so  charged  under  law,  and  they 
do  not  bear  the  risk  or  responsibility  of  own- 
ers. The  managerial  aristocracy  has  fre- 
quently mianaanaged  the  corporate  pi'opwty 
and  preserved  nothing  for  the  atockholders. 
yet  they  have  rarely  omitted  to  grant  them- 
selves high  salaries  and  bonuaaa  amounting 
to  thousands  and  mnunn^  of  dollars.  Cor- 
porate officials  of  the  large  Industrial  and 
financial  oombMiatlona  manage  what  they  do 
not  own,  reap  in  their  own  interest  what 
they  do  not  sow.  and  are  gredually  but  effec- 
tively eliminating  real  private-property  right* 
which  constitute  the  basic  principle  of 
capitalism. 

They  are  bureaucrats  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  were  man- 
aging Government  property.  It  Is  only  a 
short  step  from  corporate  bureaucracy  to 
State  bureaucracy  when  the  Chief  Kxecu- 
tlve  can  by  a  directive  take  over  the  oorpo« 
rate  administrative  system  as  a  governmental 
agency.  We  have  already,  for  a  Just  and  suffl- 
clent  caxue.  observed  several  sudi  transfor- 
mations. The  struggle  between  Wall  Street 
and  Washington  Is  not  then  a  conflict  be- 
tween capitalism  and  totalitarlanlam,  or  pri- 
vate property  and  State  property,  or  private 
business  and  public  busineaa.  but  between 
corporate  bureaucracy  and  political  bureauc- 
racy. In  this  conflict  the  individual  is  not 
directly  Involved  and  he  should  renew  his 
opposition  to  both  economic  and  political 
dictatorship,  for  the  one  is  aa  dangerous  as 
the  other  and  neither  is  compatible  with  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 

We  must  admit  that  both  the  engineers 
and  the  promotional  personnel  in  industry 
have  been  successful  and  each  group  profited 
by  the  achievements  of  the  other.  Financial 
institutions  considered  the  abilities  of  those 
identified  with  American  industry  as  good 
risks  and  made  avaUabls  to  them  fabulous 
funds  for  development  and  expansion.  The 
advertising  agencies  were  enlisted  to  sell  their 
product  to  the  public  by  appealing  to  the 
personal  likes  of  the  average  indlvldtial.  and 
particularly  his  sense  of  taste,  beauty,  and 
pleasure.  A  commodity  of  medium  quality 
supported  by  clever  advertising  can  be  sold 
in  vast  quantities,  but  a  like  commodity  of 
excellent  quality  unsupported  by  advertising 
cannot  be  sold.  As  sales  increase  the  com- 
pany expands  and  then  the  advertising  not 
only  praises  the  commodity  but  the  corpora- 
tion that  produces  it.  Thus  begins  a  power 
that  envelops  an  entire  field  of  production 
simply  becatue  quantity  production  reduces 
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ihe  cost  of  ihe  arllrle  or  commcdity  and  the 
less  the  ctst  ihe  greater  amount  there  is  to 
ullocate  to  wages  and  advertising  and  the 
more  advertising  the  greater  the  sales  Ad- 
vertiiing  beconies  to  much  more  elective 
when  It  cunslantly  refers  to  the  fine  work- 
Ini;  conduioiis  cf  the  employees,  the  hli^h 
w^^^e.s.  the  gilti  and  donaliona  to  chanty, 
tl.f  tiixes  paid  by  the  corporation,  and  then 
di. idei.tls  iiuae  much  favorable  comment  la 
Qiiancial  cir;ies 

The  process  I  have  ju«t  outlined  develops 
brlund  and  m  connection  with  a  Cie\er  and 
coi.vincinR  stream  of  advertis.ns;  or  prcpa- 
gaiida.  w.jich*>ver  term  teems  to  you  nn-re 
iippropriHU'.  iind  there  is  no  opposition,  since 
the  ultimaie  ci  nsequences  of  the  corporate 
mt  nMer  are  t-a  coiictuied  and  s<i  remote  th.it 
few  can  discern  them  As  a  matter  of  fact 
ptople  canr-ot  balance  the  attraction  of  the 
immediate  and  palpable  advantages  acainst 
th»  danger  cf  remote  and  concealed  evils  To 
further  accelerate  the  corporate  growth  and 
expar^ion  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  States  enact  cor- 
p<jrate  and  other  legislation  condoning  ail 
klnc.a  of  inside  manipulations  and  authoriz- 
ing mergers,  consolidations,  and  other  kinds 
of  combinations  Add  to  this  de%'elopment 
the  holding  companies  and  subsidiary  cor- 
porations plus  the  Interlocking  directoratea 
and  we  And  that  free  enterprl.<?e  has  become 
a  mere  myth  and  that  competition  is  only  a 
memory  Practically  every  Industrial  and 
manufacturing  field  Ls  now  dominated  by  a 
very  limited  number  of  corporations — one.  oX 
course.  ml:;;ht  be  construed  as  a  monopoly. 

It  Is  only  natural  for  corporations  to  elimi- 
nate their  competitors  through  purchase, 
merger  and  consolidation  simply  because  it 
Is  eMler  to  make  profits  when  a  corporation 
can  tix.  without  fear  of  competition,  the  price 
for  which  It  sells  its  products  I  maintain 
that  there  is  little  or  no  competition  or  free 
enterprise  In  transportation,  railroading, 
banking,  movlng-plcture  prcductlon.  steel 
»nd  coal  pnxluctlon.  communication,  power 
and  light  distribution,  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles and  accessories,  manufacture  of  ce- 
ment, soap,  farm  machinery,  electrical  appli- 
ances, rubber.  automr;biles,  and  numerous 
other  articles  and  commodities  There  is  to 
a  small  extent  both  free  enterprl.«e  and  com- 
petition In  the  retail  btisiness  but  that  is 
gradually  and  effectively  succumbing  to  the 
lar^e  chain  organtzatioiu  which  In  the  near 
future  are  likely  to  control  the  whole  system 
of  distribution  of  consumer  goods. 

This  Is  an  ace  wherein  the  sensate  values  of 
pleasure,  utility,  and  expediency  have  been 
predominate  The  heroes  of  the  past  dec- 
ade have  been  the  Babbitts,  the  Elmer 
Gentrys.  the  warped  and  morbid  characters 
of  Hemingway  and  Steinbeck.  People  of  all 
classes  revel  m  a  cheap  and  debasing  brand 
of  pictures  and  stories  which  have  become 
the  stock  and  trade  of  a  variety  of  debunking 
m»(Tazines  and  perkxlicals.  Sex.  love,  and 
rellv;ion  are  distorted  by  mocking  refrains 
such  as  the  crooners'  We  Kiss  and  the  Angels 
Smg.  Heaven  Can  Wait.  This  Is  Paradise, 
and  Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammuni- 
tion all  of  which  profane  cur  most  cherished 
mural  and  religious  values.  We  construct 
the  tallest  buildings  and  boast  that  they  are 
the  best  because  they  are  the  biggest.  We 
maintain  huge  choruses  and  orchestras — 
the  bigger  the  better.  A  book  sold  en  masse 
i»  regarded  as  a  masterpiece:  a  play  enjoying 
the  longest  run  Is  accepted  as  the  beet. 
Our  motion  pictures  are  conceived  on  a  vast 
scale  and  endowed  with  sumptuotis  trim- 
mings and  accessories. 

The  bulk  of  one  dally  newspaper  often  ex- 
ceeds the  life  output  of  many  eminent 
thinkers.  A  person  enjoying  the  biggest  In- 
come, a  college  with  the  laigaat  enrollment, 
a  crooner  with  the  biggest  public,  a  phono- 
graph record  sold  In  tbe  largest  quantity,  a 
preacher  having  the  largest  audience,  a  re- 


search project  entailing  the  greatest  cost. 
In  short  any  commodity  or  service  that  is  In 
some  respect  the  biggest  becomes  for  this 
reason  alone  the  greatest  or  the  best.  Be- 
cause of  cur  materialistic  philosophy  ue 
brag  of  possessing  the  lar£;est  nunibtr  of 
schools  and  colleges;  the  Rreattst  number  of 
books  published  and  plays  produced:  the 
largest  number  of  churches,  museums,  plays, 
and  the  like.  We  have  simply  adopted  the 
corporate  slogan.  "'The  b.g>:er  the  better." 
ai.d  anything  to  be  good  and  right  must  be 
colossal.  Tlie  prevaihi-ig  notion  is  that 
money  alone  can  cvcrccme  oppress. en  and 
depression,  insure  happiness  and  security, 
d:.-pel  fear  and  poverty. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  condemn  big  busi- 
ness nor  to  indict  the  g<x)d  people  of  this 
countiy;  however,  we  can  never  cope  with 
the  problems  facing  us  by  ignoring  the  facts 
and  existing  conditiiai.^.  some  of  wh.ch  are 
both  distasteful  and  unpleasant.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  hardly  any  ethical 
values  common  to  and  equally  binding  upon 
all  races,  religious  group.;,  the  rich  and  the 
potir.  employers  and  employees,  the  oppres- 
sors and  the  oppres.'.ecl.  Our  ethical  and 
juridical  values  are  quite  contradictory  and 
Irreconcilable.  The  greatest  tracedy  of  all 
Is  the  fact  that  we  no  longer  have  a  respected 
and  independent  jU'liciary.  acceptable  to  all 
factions  and  whose  decisions  are  eciuaily 
authoritative  upon  all.  We  have  developed 
Into  a  society  of  endless  contesting  lactiDus 
which  are  above  any  judicial  control  and  the 
vholc  body  of  ethics  has  acc^rdlnc-ly  become 
a  plaything  of  unscrupulous  pres.-ure  gr.  lups. 
each  of  which  tries  to  snatch  as  be  a  share 
of  sensate  values  as  possible  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  pressure  eroups  In  any  or- 
ganized society  issues  between  parties,  rekTard- 
Ifcss  of  size  or  influence,  should  be  det  ici»-d 
111  an  orderly  process  bv  courts  of  justice, 
but  today  the  differences  between  the  p<  wer- 
ful  forces  are  being  handled  by  force  and 
political  pressure,  which,  if  not  checked, 
must  ultimately  lead  to  moral  and  financial 
bankruptcy 

Lawyers  become  Impotent  under  any  kli^d 
of  dictatorship  and  we  all  know  that  our 
courts  have  purp«:'sely  b-eri  ignored  and 
avoided  as  a  forum  m  which  to  adjudicate  the 
conflicts  between  modern  forces.  The 
blackest  pages  in  the  history  of  our  profes- 
sion are  those  that  reveal  the  aid  and 
assistance  we  rendered  in  the  promoting  and 
building  of  the  corporate  powers  which  now 
challenge  the  very  exi.-^tence  of  our  honorable 
and  dignified  profession.  I  am  not  uninir.d- 
lul  of  the  fact  that  the  large  corporations 
employ  men  who  are  trained  for  the  pro- 
fession, yet  working  under  a  boss  deprives 
them  of  independence,  the  very  es.-ence  of 
their  profession.  The  ethics  and  standards 
to  which  we  all  subscribe  are  impliedly  a 
part  of  every  enttapement.  yet  we  all  know 
thai  our  clients  have  little  or  no  rc.p^ct  for 
them  and  our  adherence  thereto,  in  face  of 
a  large  Siilary.  may  weaken.  When  the  bread 
and  butter  for  me  and  my  family  depends 
upon  a  salary  or  the  benevolence  of  one 
corporate  client  I  am  very  apt  to  yle'd  to  Its 
commands  and  accept  its  directives  irre- 
spective of  my  persona'  judgment  and 
opinion. 

A  large  percentage  of  our  lawyer  popula- 
tion by  reason  of  necessity  are  simply  serv- 
ants of  great  corporations,  unions,  and  Gov- 
ernment, occupying  a  relation  in  which  they 
dare  not  exercise  their  own  judgment  or  as- 
sert their  professional  independence.  I  am 
Indeed  happy  that  we  still  have  a  great  ma- 
jority of  our  lawyers  who  have  retained  their 
independence  and  who  are  free  to  think  and 
act  according  to  their  own  Judgment  in  all 
matters  that  come  to  them.  I  have  always 
admired  and  I  will  continue  to  admire  tlie 
medical  profession  for  Its  courage  in  resisting 
the  socialisation  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 
The  doctors  should  have  and  do  have  our 


support.  Our  weakness  seems  to  be  In  part 
due  to  an  erroneous  impression  that  we  can 
legislate  both  morals  and  Justice,  therefore 
lawyers  are  not  indispensable.  How  foolish 
It  is  to  believe  that  the  legislature  or  the 
E.^ecutive  can  command  the  laws  of  human 
behavior  any  more  than  those  of  science. 
I  would  n  ;t  be  surprised,  however,  to  hear 
seme  modern  intellectual  advocating  an 
Executive  directive  or  an  act  of  Congress 
dispensing  with  all  mental  and  physical  de- 
fects, enjoining  sickne."-s  and  pestilence 
throughout  the  world  and  thereby  making 
available  all  the  doctors  for  industrial  em- 
ployment. This  seems  Itxlicrous  yet  it  is 
actually  happening  in  the  field  of  human 
relations. 

The  very  nature  of  employment  requires 
direction  by  the  einplrr.er  and  obedience  by 
the  employee.  This  direction  and  obedience 
cannot  be  construed  as  dictatorship  wlien  in- 
dustry is  so  diver.'Jified  and  so  divided  that 
employees  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
choose  between  numerous  potential  em- 
ployers, but  the  centralization  of  industry 
plus  the  necessary  limitation  of  individual 
ability  to  perform  the  hichlv  technical  type 
of  work  demanded,  has  brought  about  a  con- 
dition where  industry  has  become  a  t)cnevo- 
lent  dictator.  An  cmploj-ee  has  to  work  for 
either  one  or  two  laree  corporations  or  not 
work  at  all  The  worker  is  virtually  com- 
pelled to  force  himself  into  emploxnient  and 
demand  that  wape  and  those  working  condi- 
tions conducive  to  a  decent  and  respectable 
living.  To  resist  this  centralized  economic 
power  and  the  many  abuses  thereof  labor 
unions  were  crtranized  and  we  are  new  wit- 
nessing a  critical  conflict  between  two  pow- 
erful forces,  neither  of  them  amenable  to 
law  nor  controllable  by  courts  of  justice. 

This  1.?  a  Situation  which  lawyers  should 
have  foreseen  and  against  which  lawyers 
should  have  warned  the  people.  Lawyers 
are  between  the  firing  lines  and  dare  not 
permit  either  side  to  win  the  battle  because 
wnichever  side  is  victorious  lawyers  must  nec- 
es-arily  be  among  the  vanquished.  There  is 
in  my  opinion  a  fcolutlon  and  only  one  s<jlu- 
tion  of  this  very  serious  controversy,  and 
that  IS  a  return  to  constitutional  k'overnment 
and  the  restoration  of  Independent  and 
locally  owned  and  operated  industrial  com- 
panies H'  w  is  this  to  be  accomplished  and 
who  should  assume  the  major  responsibility 
in  this  great  conversion? 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  numbered  among  those 
who  view  With  alarm  the  trend  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  then  fall  to  sUKpest  a  reason- 
able plan  to  extricate  ourselves  from  tha 
dilemma.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  reverse 
the  proco.-is  by  which  the  economic  power 
has  been  concentrated,  that  is  to  repeal  all 
laws  authorizing  holding  companies,  mercers, 
con.-olidatlons,  and  combinations.  Second. 
enact  and  enforce  a  law  against  monopoly. 
Third,  amend  the  Constitution,  if  necessary, 
to  permit  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
to  rpL'ulate,  restrict,  and  control  "corpora- 
tions and  unions  leaving  the  individual  all 
the  rights  and  freedoms  enumerated  In  the 
Constitution:  and.  further,  temporize  the 
proce.«;s  by  necessary  relief  measures  supple- 
mented by  an  educational  program  calculated 
to  teach  the  aims  cf  human  life  and  the  ends 
of  organized  society.  In  principle  these 
things  will  be  done,  otherwise  we  might  as 
well  reconcile  ourselves  to  some  form  of  .so- 
cialism or  dictatorship  because  the  forces 
about  which  I  have  been  talking  are  in- 
compatible with  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
many  people,  including  men  in  high  posi- 
tions, sirK-erely  believe  that  the  evils  can  be 
and  are  being  eliminated  by  public  welfare, 
social  security,  and  cradle-to-the-grave  meas- 
ures, but  these  are  designed  to  cushion  the 
hardships  and  not  to  eradicate  the  evils.  They 
are  but  attributes  of  appeasement.  They 
scotch  the  snake  Instead  of  killing  It. 
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We  simpljr  cannot  cotintenance  a  system 
of  economic  powers  and  a  philosophy  of  ma- 
terialism wherein  the  individual  Ls  but  a  mere 
gadget  vhoUy  dependent  either  upon  govern- 
ment or  naodem  feudalism.  The  lords  of  our 
complex  economic  system  can  no  better  pro- 
tect or  secure  their  vassals  than  those  of 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Material  prog- 
ress must  necessarily  be  tied  to  and  limited 
by  the  principles  of  the  Creator  of  all  things 
to  whom  we  must  Inevitably  account  for  our 
own  conduct  and  for  the  stewardship  of  the 
many  things  entrusted  to  us. 

No  group  of  men  Is  better  qualified  to  as- 
stime  the  responsibility  in  the  process  of  de- 
centralization of  these  forces  and  the  restora- 
tion of  individual  rights  than  the  lawyers  and 
no  group  stands  to  lose  more  In  neglecting 
this  duty  than  the  lawyers.  It  is  not  a  matter 
to  be  discharged  by  an  organization  of  lawyers 
but  rather  by  the  individual  help  and  assist- 
ance of  every  lawyer  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence and  guidance  of  his  own  conscience. 
This  entails  the  envelopment  of  higher  moral 
standards  and  a  more  thorough  preparation 
for  leadership  In  culture,  science,  philosophy, 
and  Jurisprudence.  It  simply  means  that  we 
must  again  become  leaders  in  every  phase  of 
Intellectual  purstiits  and  standards.  We  must 
champion  the  cause  and  uphold  the  rights 
of  the  average  American  citizen  and  thereby 
gain  the  confidence  to  which  we  are  right- 
fully entitled.  We  should  ever  remember  that 
Justice  not  power  or  wealth  Ls  our  ultimate 
goal.  The  fortunate  and  the  privileged  must 
have  counsel,  but  the  unfortunate  and  the 
underprivileged  must  never  be   neglected. 

8ome  lawyers  have  money  and  some  lawyers 
make  mistakes,  yet  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
profession  are  oommon.  ordinary  men  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  promotion 
of  Justice.  We  need  not  relax  our  effort  to 
sponscv  reforms  of  procedure  and  Jtidlcial  ad- 
ministration and  rededlcatlng  ourselves  to  the 
principle  that  men  should  be  governed  by  law 
and  that  eontrorersies  should  be  seasonably 
disposed  of  by  an  Impartial  and  independent 
Judiciary. 

MotwltbsUndlnc  the  eonsUnt  criticism  of 
eur  profession  I  say  to  you  that  man  for  man, 
the  world  around,  in  view  of  Its  temptations. 
Its  difficulties,  and  the  grade  of  citizenship 
with  which  it  deals,  it  is  the  cleanest  and 
the  most  high-minded  of  all  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. The  manrel  is,  not  that  some 
lawyers  go  wrong,  but  that  so  many  lawyers 
go  right.  Such  Is  the  nature  of  our  calling 
that  we  are  inevitably  internes  for  the  epi- 
demic wards  cf  humanity. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  our  profes- 
sion could  not  exist  In  the  absence  of  In- 
tegrity and  fidelity  to  trtist  and  duty.  8d 
long  as  Integrity  Is  Intact,  the  conscience  may 
not  be  bartered  for  money  or  at  all,  vfatle 
as  to  the  accumulation  of  fortunes,  Web- 
ster's dictum  still  carries  the  force  and  weight 
of  Judicial  fiat,  namely,  "Lawyers  work  hard, 
live  well,  and  die  poor." 

No  main  or  class  of  men  labors  harder  or 
more  persistently;  Is  criticized  as  miKh.  or 
trusted  as  far;  is  as  poorly  paid  in  proportion 
to  labor  done,  ability  applied,  and  restilts 
accomplished.  The  legal  profession  demands 
that  the  lawyer  be  a  manly  man.  an  upright 
citizen,  a  tireless  worker,  a  student  of  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  mainsprings  of  human  nature. 

It  is  be  who,  standing  upon  tbe  high 
promontories  of  life,  looks  backward  across 
the  untold  centuries  to  the  dawn  of  time, 
forward  to  the  boundary  line  of  eternity,  and, 
catching  the  message  flashed  by  Omnipo- 
tence, observes  written  upon  the  face  cf  all 
he  sees,  or  hears,  or  feels,  or  knows,  the  de- 
cretal orders  of  the  Supreme  Justice  of  the 
Universe,  and  sets  about,  with  all  the  powers 
at  his  command,  to  discover  and  to  ration- 
alize the  relation  cf  man  to  his  Creator  and 
of  man  to  his  fellcwmen:  recognizes  that 
man  can  no  more  create  ths  laws  which  ap- 
ply to  his  feilowmen  than  he  can  create  the 
laws  which  apply  to  his  relations  with  his 


I  Creator;  devotes  his  life  to  the  aacertain- 
ment  and  the  administration  of  the  law; 
strives  ever  for  the  discovery,  vindlcaUon.  and 
establishment  of  the  truth;  concentrates  his 
energies  and  tbe  talenu  which  God  gave  him 
to  the  triumph  of  right  sikI  the  dispensa- 
tion and  promulgation  of  equity  and  Justice 
between  his  feilowmen.  and  keeps  con- 
stantly In  mind.  In  office  and  in  courtroom. 
bis  duty  to  his  client,  to  the  court,  to  the 
state,  to  his  God,  and  to  himself;  he  it  is  who 
Is  entitled  to  the  proud  distinction  <A  being 
Jixstly  and  appropriately  termed — the  lawyer. 

There  Is  no  higher  or  nobler  calling  in  all 
the  earth  than  his  profession.  This  sphere  of 
endeavor  Is  as  broad;  his  domain  of  inquiry 
and  investigation  Is  as  boundless;  his  com- 
mission is  as  high;  his  labors  and  achieve- 
ments are  as  permanent;  his  powers  for  good 
and  his  contributions  to  progress  are  as 
great;  and  his  memory  and  his  monvunents 
are  as  enduring  as  any  that  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  the  children  of  men  since  the  world 
began.  This  is  tbe  most  propitious  time  In 
the  history  of  our  profession  for  \is  to  erect 
by  acts,  counsel,  and  guidance  a  great  me- 
morial to  our  profession.  Let  tu  champion 
the  right  of  the  common  man  and  resist  the 
forces  which  tend  to  undermine,  discredit, 
and  destroy  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Justice,  independence,  and  democratic  proc- 
esses. The  bar  relies  upon  logic  and  reason 
and  Its  voice  mtist  rise  above  the  cries  of  self- 
ish interests.  We  must  immediately  liberate 
ourselves  from  that  false  and  despicable  Im- 
pression that  we  have  sold  out  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  to  the  new  economic  powers  and 
special  interests. 

You  know  and  I  kiK)w  that  our  people  be- 
lieve, and  rightly  believe,  that  our  economy 
is  tmbalanced;  that  the  stamlards  of  com- 
pensation are  Inequitable;  that  monopolies 
are  preaent  In  every  field  of  production;  that 
free  enterprise  does  not  exist;  that  personal 
and  property  rights  are  In  Jeopardy;  that  ae- 
curlty  and  freedom  from  want  depends  en- 
tirely upon  receiving  and  enjoying  to  tbe 
fullest  extent  tbe  frulu  of  cur  own  labor; 
that  government  U  our  servant  and  not  our 
master;  and  that  otir  faith  In  Ood  Is  Indls- 
penaable.  Someone  asked  Newton  If  be  be- 
lieved in  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  or  in 
the  biblical  story  of  creation  and  Newton  re- 
plied that  be  was  on  tbe  side  of  the  angela. 
I  subscribe  to  the  teachings  of  Jean  Jacques 
Bouaseau.  who  said  "Men  always  desire  their 
own  good,  but  do  not  always  discern  It;  the 
people  are  never  corrupted,  though  often  de- 
ceived, and  It  Lb  only  then  that  they  seem  to 
will  evil.  •  •  •  The  general  will  la  al- 
ways right,  but  the  Judgment  which  guides  it 
Is  not  always  enlightened." 

The  people,  as  before  stated,  know  that 
our  economic  system  is  out  of  balance  and  it 
Is  our  duty  to  enlighten  the  political  leaders 
of  this  country  who  have  It  within  their  pow- 
er to  make  the  necessary  readjustments. 
Those  who  advocate  the  sUtus  quo  are  re- 
ferred to  as  reactionaries;  those  who  would 
build  a  paternalistic  government  are  called 
liberals;  and  those  who  would  change  the 
whole  foim  and  structure  of  our  Govern- 
ment are  denominated  radicals.  Let  U3  avoid 
all  of  these  groups  first  by  recognizing  the 
real  alms  of  human  life  and  second  by  point- 
ing out  how  these  aims  can  be  achieved  im- 
der  our  Constitution. 

Tbe  Constitution  embraces  only  principles 
of  political  science  and  provides  such  checks 
and  balances  as  to  prevent  the  centralization 
of  political  power  in  one  man  or  a  small 
group  of  men.  No  political  structure,  how- 
ever perfect  in  form,  can  long  endtire  unless 
it  exercises  control  over  the  economic  forces 
under  it.  It  is  Just  as  necessary  to  have 
checks  and  balances  in  otir  econoinlc  system 
as  in  our  political  system  and  It  Is  the  duty 
of  the  three  departments  of  government  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  economic  balance 
by  and  through  reasonable  checks,  restraints, 
and  conUols  for  which  they  have  ample  power 
tmder  the  Constitution. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
•  or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

m  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wtdneidati.  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  BUTliER.  Mr.  President  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "States'  Rights  or  Federal  Bu- 
reaucracy," delivered  by  me  last  evening 
over  the  facilities  of  the  Columbia  broad- 
casting network  on  the  Coogrefi  Speaks 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreu 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rscoio. 
as  follows: 

The  States'  rights  guaranty  In  tbe  Con- 
stitution may  well  b«  called  tbe  lost 
amendment.  The  almost  complete  abroga- 
tion by  the  vast  Federal  bureaticracy  ludcr 
tbe  New  Deal  has  lost  to  the  SUtea  the  llonl 
share  of  the  rights  they  once  had. 

Tbe  tenth  amendment  Is  the  one  that 
guaranteed  to  Che  Btataa  the  rights  which 
so  often  have  been  taken  away  by  Federal 
power  seekers.  It  was  origlnany  a  guarante* 
of  good  government  by  the  people  who  lived 
close  to  their  elected  oadala.  Tbeae  oAeUU 
they  eotild  see  and  reach  and  oeeaatonally  give 
them  Hail  OolumbU  tf  they  dldnt  babava, 
Often  they  were  netghbofs. 

At  least  the  voten'  wUl  ooold  be  felt  at 
the  polls.  But  the  Federal  bureaus  are  Im- 
pervious to  the  ballot.  They  are  not  etacted. 
They  dominate  as  designees  of  tbs  dynasty. 
Article  10  of  the  amendments  to  tbs  Odd* 
Btltutlon  spectflcally  sutse: 

'niie  powers  not  delegated  to  tbs  United 
States  by  the  Cotistltutlon,  nor  prc^blted  by 
It  to  tbe  SUtes,  are  iiiserved  to  tbe  States, 
respectively,  or  to  tbe  people." 

It  U  inevitable  that  as  government  gets 
further  removed  from  the  people,  then  tts 
further  It  gets  away  from  a  real  flret-band 
knowledge  of  their  best  Inteccsts  and  their 
will  and  Infhience.  In  contrast  with  this 
remoteness,  is  tbe  present  draft  board  set-up. 
which— thank  Ood — is  still  in  the  bands  cf 
the  local  people,  who  in  most  cases  know  the 
boys  that  may  be  called  up  and  know  their 
circumstances.  And  this  draft  board,  with 
its  strong  local  character.  Is  one  of  the  few 
efficient  organizations  among  tbe  United 
States  Oovermnent  agencies  today.  They 
have  been  subjected  to  less  criticism  than 
other  wartime  Federal  agencies.  Credit  goes 
to  the  doee  local  tie.  But  aside  from  the 
local  draft  board,  local  government  and  Stats 
rlgbu  have  been  taken  over  largely  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  repudiation  of 
States'  rights  has  become  progressively  seri- 
ous since  19S2. 

Is  it  odd  that  the  Republicans  now  have 
to  champion  the  principles  of  Jefferaonian 
democracy  which  the  New  Dealers  have  for- 
gotten BO  completelyT  Well,  the  Republicans 
mtist  champion  States'  righte  or  soon  there 
will  be  none  left  to  protect.  Here  are  some 
facte  of  what  has  hi^ipened  under  tbe  New 
Deal: 

The  eectnitles  laws  of  the  various  States 
have  become  submerged  to  the  Federal  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  regtilatlons. 

The  agrlctiltural  welfare  of  the  Important 
agricultural  States  has  been  negated  by  Fed- 
eral agricultural  planning,  to  the  point  where 
now  we  may  face  a  htingry  America. 

The  inroads  made  on  State  education  ad- 
ministration are  serious,  and  Stete  direc- 
tion and   control  oX  education   Is  further 
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th.-eat^nrt  by  a  vast  »300  000.000  program  oX 
Fwlerul  aid  — involving  Federal  influence 

The  State  employment  serrlces  have  been 
brought  und^r  Federal  control  thrcush  domi- 
nation of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

Remembering  the  history  ol  the  battle  for 
State  rlght.s.  we  recall  that  Rhfxle  Island 
wa»  the  first  State  to  come  out  for  State 
rights.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  an  advocate 
lor  State  rights  and  later  on  Calhoun  was 
among  Ms  most  notable  exponents.  Amer- 
ica grew  and  prospered  under  this  principle. 
State  right.-*  hrive  been  progressively  usurped 
by  the  Federal  Government  since  the  New 
Deal  administration  took  the  reins  What 
happened  soon  after  they  took  over— bat  k  in 
1033  and  1933— was  but  prologue  for  the 
luture. 

In  those  years  to  pull  us  out  of  an  eco- 
nomic debacle  we  were  supposed  to  rely  on 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion and  the  Civil  Works  Administiatlon. 
These  agencies  were  State  administered  nr.d 
they  were  to  .spend  several  b.IUon  dollars 
to  help  pull  us  cut  of  a  depression  Their 
programs  were  Stale  administered  They  did 
net  last  long.  Harry  Hopkins  rose  to  the 
czard I'm  of  all  spendthrift  dynasties  of  the 
New  Deal  and  be  decreed  thi.t  this  proat 
spending  spree  should  be  federally  ccn- 
trolled,  operated,  managed,  planned— yea. 
and  .'peiit 

Wh.n  the  Fcder.il  Government  under 
Messrs  Rocstnelt  and  Hopkins  tock  over  the 
•dnunlsUiiticn  of  all  relief,  all  depres.-ion 
•pending  -all  the  bloated  billions  of  the  nee 
of  political  splurge — they  dictated,  then  and 
there,  the  political  future  of  this  Nation.  For 
they  controlled  the  patronage,  they  controlled 
the  purse,  they  controlled  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  all  America,  since  thofe  rights  cen- 
tered in  ccKnotnlc  matters  then  more  than 
thty  ever  had  before. 

This  power  the  bureaucrats  abused.  This 
decade  of  decadent  spending  the  American 
pe<  pie  now  despise.  Whenever  men  with  the 
power  of  a  federal  government  us  great  as 
the  United  States  control  a  nation  politically 
and  economically  by  profligate  spending,  they 
become  the  masters  of  the  nation's  politics. 
Whenever  they  center  that  power  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
local  interests  then  truly  the  power  of  a  few 
men  has  but  little  offset.  Their  centralized 
power  and  might  grow  ever  stronger 

Could  this  federalization  have  happened 
under  a  political  doctrine  that  guaranteed 
States'  rights?  Was  Maine  to  be  /orced  to 
have  sea  walls  because  Hopkins  said  so?  Was 
Nebraska  to  have  to  discord  her  program  of 
decent  economical  government  to  accom- 
modate a  wasteful  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion because  Hopklru  said  so? 

Is  the  great  Nation  of  the  United  States 
to  be  desolated  with  desire— the  desire  for 
power  In  the  hande  of  a  few — a  few  in  Wash- 
Jr^gton?  The  very  name  of  the  great  land 
where  we  live  U  the  United  States,  but  tha 
State*  have  been  largely  forgotten.  The 
United  has  l>een  made  to  mean  united  if  you 
let  uj  run  it. 

The  Governors  of  the  48  great  States  that 
make  up  America  are  chosen  by  the  people. 
too,  but  their  voices  have  been  falsettoed  by 
the  foater  fathers  of  federalism.  Whence 
came  this  evil?  We  American  folks  used  to 
look  to  the  county  for  a  lot  of  our  govern- 
ment. But  It  seems  that  the  big  county- 
•eat  town  down  on  the  Potomac  has  taken 
over. 

Do  States  have  rights'  Do  the  people  of 
the  States  have  rights?  Are  these  rights  to 
be  submerged  through  the  planned  perfidy 
of  New  Dealism?  Today  a  Governor's  con- 
ference has  become  a  new  battleground  for 
States'  rights. 

At  the  recent  GovernorB'  Conference  at 
Columbus.  Ohio,  June  24,  a  strong  and 
hralthy  revitallzatlon  of  State  government 
through    vigorous   leadership   of   Republican 


I   Governors  was  indlcared  by  their  action  de- 
manding   a    return    to    the    States    cf    thu.'e 
powers  so  brashly  bcrro.vcd    by   the   Federal 
j   Government. 

This  Governors'  Conference  action  of  voic- 
ing demand  for  return  of  rights  to  the  Statfs 
i    is   acknowledgment    of   the    danger    to   good. 
d?cent.  eccncmical  government  in   the  post- 
;    war  period  unless  tlie  Slates  have  their  pr-  per 
share  of  administration  of  the  people's  rights. 
The  Governors  alio  miide  it  clear  that  they 
would  investigate  the  vajt  bureaiicracy  that 
I    has    teen    all    too    evident    in    their    State.-?, 
sometimes  reaching  ridiculous  heights,  such 
'    as  there  being  many  times  as  many   Federal 
,    employee?  in  their  State.';  as  there  are  State 

employees. 
I  In  an  article  In  this  mnn'h's  i'-sue  cf  Read- 
ers Digest  by  Senat<jr  Btrd.  chairman  cf  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nones- 
sential Federal  Expenditures,  it  was  stated 
that  the  total  of  Federal  employees  exceeds 
the  combined  total  of  all  State,  county,  mu- 
nicipal, and  all  I'cal  governments  in  the 
[  United  States.  Surely  this  threatens  rule 
from  Washington 

Jefferson,  tlie  desecrated  idi-l  of  the  Collec- 
I  tivists  who  have  used  his  name  lu  bkcpheniy 
I  so  many  time*  to  pet  S25  a  plate  at  Jeifersoii 
I  Day  dinners  for  the  Demociatic  political  ex- 
j  penses.  said  over  and  over  again  th.tt  no  gov- 
I  ernment  ccnild  be  strons:  w.thout  the  sup- 
1    port  of  the  States  that  mnde  It  up 

Lincoln,  a  creat  v.'eic'.er  of  States,  pointing 

to  t.he  hordes  of  office  fetkers.  said  some  day 

I    that  would  be  a  greater  problem  than  slav- 

I    en,-,     and     today     Federal     br.reaucr.icy     hns 

I    reached  Its  zenith      The  States  should  come 

alive.     States'  richts  are  at  stake. 

The  Declaration  cf  Iiulcprndence  contains 
this  sentence:  "He  (Kmi:  Gecrge)  has  erected 
a  multitude  of  new  cffice.-.  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people,  and 
eat  cut  their  substance  ' 

Would  ycu  believe  this  was  written  in 
1776^ 

The  most  destructive  force  to  the  States' 
ritihts  in  the  Nation  s  hustory  is  the  veritable 
flood  of  the  3,C00  000  ofllcehclders  now  en  the 
Fedf^ral  pay  roll.  They  are  concentrated  in 
States  to  a  degree  cfttiines  much  greater  than 
the  entire  State  administration  number  For 
Instance.  Ohio,  where  there  are  ever  three 
timer  as  many  Federal  pay  rollers  in  the  State 
as  there  are  State  employees:  Nebra-^ka.  where 
the  Federal  number  Is  24  600  and  the  State 
total  only  5  680 

Every  seizure  of  power,  however  small,  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  It  is  the  only  .source 
of  power  to  be  tapped.  The  main  trouble  with 
Federal  seizure  of  power  is  this:  The  naticn.il 
rule  seldom  fits  any  appreciable  segment  of 
the  people  or  any  appreciable  number  cf 
States.  There  may  be  many  men  in  the  Army 
who  wear  size  44  uniforms,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  fitting  all  soldiers  with  size  44. 
Any  attempt  to  make  a  blanket  order— as  is 
usually  done  by  Washington  bureau  chiefs  en 
national  matters — usually  means  a  compro- 
mise on  the  multitude  of  widely  divergent 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  varioii?  States  with 
the  result  that  tuch  a  blanket  application 
seldom  fit*  anyone. 

Consequently  the  need  of  Government  fre- 
quently is  self-government  within  the  State 
among  the  people  who  are  best  qualified  to 
determine  their  own  needs.  The  different 
characteristics  of  different  areas  are  too  often 
overlooked  by  the  pompous  Federal  planners. 
Gas  rationing  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
a  good  example.  For  Instance,  when  the  New 
Deal  professors  and  theorists,  not  knowing 
the  broad  reaches  of  the  country  outside  of 
the  big  streetcar  centers,  took  over  gas 
rationing,  they  bungled  the  business,  and 
howls  were  heard  all  over  the  Nation.  What 
can  a  man  who  may  have  to  drive  50  miles  to 
reach  a  doctor  do  with  3  gallons  of  gas''  It 
Is  evident  that  cognizance  of  local  problems 
has  not  been  taken  by  the  New  Deal  dictators 
In   this  Instance.     Another   example   is   the 


Federal  Office  of  Price  Administration  regu- 
lation on  clucken  feed.  Farmers  used  to  buy 
leed  for  their  chickens  by  the  ton.  Now  they 
must  buy  It  at  not  to  exceed  200  pounds  at  a 
time.  "This  requires  them  to  go  to  town 
5  times  as  often,  and  use  lots  more  gas 

Federal  order  M68.  designating  40  acres 
as  the  drilling  area  for  one  oil  well,  ap- 
plicable alike  in  all  States  notwithstanding 
varving  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  the  threatened  oil  shortage.  It 
caused  the  prohibition  of  drilling  of  several 
thousand  wells  (about  13  000  in  1942).  Fed- 
eral nterference  with  State  oil  production 
plans  is  a  glaring  example  of  Federal  en- 
croachment on  States  rights,  not  only  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
those  States,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Nation  at  large  Even  now  that  bit  of  czarisra 
is  crippling  the  war  effort. 

Federally  fattened  fuehrers  rule  more  Gov- 
ernment agencies  afTecting  the  daily  life  of 
the  people  of  the  States  than  there  are  States 
in  the  land 

Domineering  New  Dealers  drum  up  mora 
regtolatlons  for  a  supposedly  free  populace  to 
live  under  than  can  be  recorded  in  100  fat 
volumes.  Tlie  War  Production  Board's  reg- 
ulations alone  fill  some  20  thick  books. 

Free  enterprise  In  State  after  State  has 
been  ruined  by  edicts  of  dictatorial  Washing- 
ton demagoges. 

Today's  test  to  democracy  in  America  may 
be  framed  m  the  question:  "Are  we  to  havs 
State's  rights  or  Federal  bureaucracy?" 


Detroit's  Part  in  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Saturday.  July  3.  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
If^ave  to  ext'-nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
William  A.  Mara,  which  appeared  in  tha 
Detroiter  of  June  28.  1943: 

DFTROIT'S   PART   IN    AVIATION 

(By   William    A.   Mara.   Consolidated    Vultet 
Aircraft.  Inc  ) 

The  development  of  both  military  and 
commercial  aviation  has  been  Influenced  to 
an  amazing  degree  by  work  performed  by  th« 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  and  its  members. 

Harvey  Campbell  has  asked  me  to  tell  this 
story  which  m  retrospect  is  startling,  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  things  we  worked  for 
and  which  seemed  visionary  at  the  time  have 
now  been  dwarfed  by  actual  achievement. 
Air  lines,  airplane  manufacture,  air  races,  air 
shows,  glider  competitions,  exploration,  bal- 
loon races,  global  planning,  airports,  airways, 
and  a  host  of  other  projects  were  tackled 
with  enthusiasm  and  ability.  Therefore,  if 
memory  becomes  hazy  when  looking  back  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  If  the  names  and 
achievements  of  some  of  the  actors  who 
played  important  roles  are  omitted,  the  slight 
is  unintentional. 

Speaking  first  cf  air  lines,  the  board  has 
acted  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  creation 
cf  United  Airlines.  Northwest  Airlines,  Braniff 
Airways,  and  others.  Detroit's  part  In  these 
developments  began  one  day  in  1923. 

MaJ  Leon  B  Lent  now  Colonel  Lent  In 
chnrse  of  the  National  Inventors'  Council 
m  Washington,  walked  into  the  Board's  offices 
with  a  plan  for  an  a:r  line  to  connect  Detroit 
with  Cleveland.  Backing  L?nt  financially 
was  Ingiis   M    Uppercu,  prominent  Kaslern 
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Cadillac  distributor.  Lent  and  Uppercu  had 
acquired  ^cme  twin  engine  Wvrrld  War  No.  1 
flying  boats  and  had  converted  them  Into 
passenger-carrying  planes.  They  had  oper- 
ated between  Florida  and  Havana  during  the 
prerlous  winter  season.  This  was  the  pio- 
neer:n«^  step  In  otir  present  aerial  overwater 
networks. 

Lent  felt  that  a  passenger  operation  be- 
twren  Cleveland  and  Detroit  during  the  sum- 
ber  months  could  be  profitable,  thus  in  effect 
giving  them  a  year-round  operation — Florida 
to  Cuba  m  the  winter  and  Detroit  to  Cleve- 
land in  the  summer  months. 

Lent  proposed  what  at  the  time  seemed  to 
be  a  rather  difficult  condition.  He  wished  to 
have  S25.0C0  worth  of  tickets  sold  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  line  to  Cleveland.  The  board 
was  able  to  do  this  Job. 

On  his  staff  Lent  had  two  outstanding 
pilots:  One  was  the  late  great  Capt.  Edward 
Muslck.  who  later  won  International  fame 
when,  as  Pan  American  Airways'  chief  pilot, 
be  pioneered  all  of  their  far-reaching  trans- 
oceanic services.  Ilusick  was  chief  pilot  of 
the  Detroit-Cleveland  line.  Operations  man- 
ager was  Roland  Rholfs,  who  earlier  had  won 
the  world  airplane -speed  championship  held 
In  Paris. 

The  first  Clevelajid-Detroit  flight  was  made 
In  tlie  eajly  summer  of  1S23.  The  passengers 
were  Col.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Waldon,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harvey  Campbell,  Colonel  Lent,  the 
writer  and  Mrs.  Mara.  Captain  Mu&ick  was 
the  pilot  of  the  ship. 

Detroiters  weje  quick  to  patronize  this  new 
air  service,  which  made  the  flight  in  1  hour 
from  a  base  on  the  Detroit  River  just  above 
the  Belle  Isle  Bridge  to  t2ie  docks  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  Cleveland. 

The  EtKcess  of  this  service  furnished  In- 
EplraUou  for  the  other  air -line  activities  in 
which  the  board  and  Detroiters  played  Im- 
portAct  parts.  Two  members  of  the  Board's 
Aviation  Committee  who  acted  on  the  in- 
spiration were  the  late  Howard  E.  Coffin,  of 
Hudson  Motors,  and  Carl  B.  Fritscbe.  They 
knew  that  the  Kew  York  to  San  Francisco 
air-mail  line  was  being  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Paul  Hoiderson.  The  Government  was 
anxious  to  turn  air-line  operation  over  to 
private  capital,  but  wislied  assurance  of  fi- 
nancial soundness  to  Insure  the  continued 
growth  of  air  mail,  which  had  already  been 
proven  so  necessary.  Fritscbe  and  Coffin 
a.sked  the  Board  to  make  a  study  and  prepare 
the  prospectus  for  the  section  of  tlus  mail 
line  which  was  to  fly  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  In  the  meantime.  Bill  Boeing  o' 
Seattle,  bead  of  Boeing  Aircraft  that  now 
builds  the  Flying  Poruess.  was  making  simi- 
lar plans  with  the  Post  Office  to  take  over 
the  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  end  of  the  line. 

Carl  Pritsche.  Howard  E.  Cclfin.  Eiigene  W. 
Lewis.  Walter  L.  Bripgs.  Charles  Kettering, 
and  the  late  Bill  Metzger  pledged  their  flnan- 
cial  support  and  talked  to  leaders  in  eastern 
financial  circles,  including  C.  M.  Keyes  and 
the  Ludingtons  of  Philadelphia.  A  meeting 
hlsttM-ic  in  the  annals  of  air -line  history  was 
held  one  noon  In  1825  in  a  private  dining 
room  at  the  Detroit  Club.  Gathered  there 
were  the  Detroiters  and  easterners  men- 
tioned, together  with  Harvey  Campbell  and 
the  writer.  Plans  were  made  for  tlie  forma- 
tion of  a  company  to  be  known  a.s  National 
Air  Transport.  Inc.  Two  million  dollars  was 
subscribed  over  the  luncheon  table  to  finance 
the  new  company.  Shortly  thereafter.  Boeing 
completed  his  arrangements  to  handle  the 
western  end  of  the  transcontinental  line. 
The  CSovernment  then  relinquished  its  air- 
mall  operation,  turning  it  over  to  the  two  new 
groups.  America's  first  privately  operated 
transcontinental  air  line  was  born. 

Later,  a  merger  was  effected  between  the 
two  groups  and  the  unified  system  now 
known  as  'United  Air  Lines  came  into  being. 

Bill  Stout,  likewise  a  member  of  the  board  s 
aviation  committee,  has  also  played  a  strong 


hand  In  both  airplane  and  alr-Une  deTrtop- 
mem.  Dtiring  World  War  No.  1.  Bill  btUlt  a 
"Batwlng"  airplane  In  Detroit.  Later,  he 
secured  a  contract  from  the  Nary  for  a  tor- 
pedo plane.  Next  came  the  "Tin  Goose,"  an 
all-metal  single-engine  plane  adaptable  for 
either  passengers  or  cargo.  It  carried  sevrn 
passengers  and  was  powered  with  a  Liberty 
engine  of  440  horsepower,  developed  In  De- 
troit during  World  War  No.  1.  The  board 
was  Instrumental  In  helping  Stcnit  organise 
and  finance  his  company  which  flew  the  first 
passenger  line  between  Detroit  and  Grand 
Rapids. 

Stout's  "Tin  Geese"  were  also  used  by  Mr. 
Ford,  who  pioneered  America's  first  freight 
lines  wliich  operated  dally  between  Ford 
plants  In  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Buffalo.  Tlie 
cargoes  consisted  of  parts  and  materials 
which  Mr.  Ford  Interchanged  between  plants. 

Later  came  Stout's  association  with  Fo/d 
when  the  latter  purchased  the  Stout  Metal 
Airplane  Co.  and  fcuilt  the  famous  Ford 
trlmotors  which  In  themselves  helped  to 
establish  a  new  transport  era.  These  planes 
were  successfully  used  en  the  first  air-rail 
hook-up  operated  Jomtly  by  Transcontinen- 
tal and  Western  Air  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  between  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 
Passengers  flew  by  day  on  Ford  planes  and 
traveled   by   night   via  Pullman   connection. 

As  proof  of  their  Inherently  good  design 
and  long  Ufe.  Fcrd  trimotors,  built  in  the 
early  thirties,  are  still  in  operation  today  in 
Centrai  and  South  America  and  probably  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Later  Stout,  with  the  Board's  assistanoe. 
began  the  operation  oi  an  air  line  bearing 
his  name  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 
Detroit  capital  furnished  the  money  for  this 
enterprise,  which  was  eventtially  absorbed, 
to  the  flnaiu^al  Isenefit  of  Detroit  stock  hold  - 
ers,  by  United  Air  Lines. 

The  board  and  its  members — and  I  stress 
members  because  a  board  of  commerce  repre- 
BSDts  only  the  activities  which  its  menubers 
liupire  and  carry  through — bad  a  hand  In 
other  successful  promotional  activities  which 
affected  the  national  aviatkm  picture. 

¥oT  example,  the  national  air  races  were 
brought  to  Detroit  in  1922.  Apart  from  their 
value  in  making  tbe  put^c  air  cotBcknu.  the 
national  air  races  served  as  a  tieineixtoia 
spur  to  the  creative  aUllties  at  leading  engi- 
neers and  manufacturers  who  -sougbt  the 
pnces  and  prestige  which  went  to  national 
air  race  winners. 

Formed  also  In  the  Board  of  Commenx, 
largely  by  reason  of  the  work  of  the  Board's 
ooannittee,  was  the  National  Aeronautics 
Aasociatian.  whose  work  In  the  early  days  was 
so  Important  in  the  creation  of  a  national 
foroe  which  helped  to  lay  out  the  Nation's 
system  of  airways,  airports,  and  aerial  navi- 
gation aids  in  the  form  of  beacons  for  night 
flying,  and  later  the  radio  beam  which  fur- 
nishes an  invisible  aerial  pathway  along 
which  you  fly  today. 

Early  In  1924..  In  an  effort  to  sell  air  trans- 
portation to  millions  of  people  In  other  com- 
munities and  thereby  create  a  market  for 
Detroit-made  airplanes.  Bill  Metsger,  Le« 
Barrett.  Harvey  Campbell,  an^  the  writer  had 
a  meeting.  Metager  and  Barrett  had  pio- 
neered in  tbe  automobile  Industry.  They 
helped  to  operate  the  early  (Hidden  auto- 
nxrijllc  tours.  The  idea  bade  of  the  Glldden 
tour  was  a  competition  In  which  automobile 
manufacturen  sent  their  cars  cross-oountry 
to  prove  that  they  would  actually  run  and 
thereby  convince  the  public  that  they  were 
practtotl.  Don't  you  lemembei  the  day 
when  duster-dad  motor-car  drivers  were 
urged  by  wisecracking  observers  to  "get  a 
horse!"? 

Harvey  Campbell  proposed  at  the  meeting 
that  tbe  same  Idea  be  apphed  to  alrptanes. 
A  cuuise  of  approximately  2,000  tnlles  wes 
laid  out.    A  formula  for  the  race  was  estab- 


lished, and  manufactoren  w«m  Invited  to 
enter  their  jrtanee. 

Through  the  good  ofllees  of  WtUtam  B. 
Mayo,  then  chief  engineer  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  Henry  and  the  late  Bdsel  Ford  became 
Interested.  Mr.  Bdsel  Ford  aubscrtbed  gen- 
ertnisly  to  the  costs  of  the  race  and  presented 
tbe  handsome  Edsel  B.  Ford  trophy,  which 
can  be  seen  today  at  the  Dearborn  In.  .  The 
event  was  known  as  the  commercial  airplane 
reliability  tour,  but  by  reason  of  Mr.  Ford's 
trophy,  was  known  as  the  Ford  tour.  The 
board,  with  the  writer  as  manager,  organtzed 
the  first  two  tours.  Later  this  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  Ray  Cooper,  now  a  colonel  In  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  but  at  that  time  serving  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  board.  Every  air- 
plane manufacturer  of  note  entered  these 
tours.  The  Ford  trophy  was  the  most  eought- 
fcr  prize  In  the  Industry.  Most  Important, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  these  tours  took 
the  country's  best  airplanes  to  the  people  In 
many  cities  and  helped  to  demonstrate  the 
rellabiiity  of  the  airplane.  As  had  been 
hoped,  the  tours'  usefulness  w&s  ended  as 
air  lines  operating  on  dally  schedules  began 
to  reach  many  American  cities.  By  reacon 
of  the  daily  demonstrations  of  atr-line  relia- 
bility, the  need  for  the  Ford  tour  ended. 
But,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Industry,  it  exerted 
a  powerful  force  in  helping  to  make  A.m^rtra 
air-minded. 

And  nobody  can  deny  that  the  national 
air  tours,  initiated  by  the  boaid  of  com- 
merce, spawning  State  touts  as  they  pro- 
gressed, created  the  original  demand  for  land- 
ing fields  throughout  America — fields  that  ax« 
now  cur  finest  airports. 

Worthy  of  note  also  is  the  fact  that  toum 
were  won  largely  by  Detroit-made  aircraft — 
SUn&on  winning  in  1927  and  Ford  planet 
finishing  In  front  on  at  least  three  otJkar 
occasions,  to  win  permanent  posaession  at 
the  trophy. 

During  the  1928-34  period  aeronautical  en- 
giiieer  Etalph  H.  Upson,  who  was  also  an 
international  balloon  champion,  conoelved 
the  idea  of  a  dirigible  constructed  entirely 
of  metal.  Tbrcogh  the  prcmotioml  efforts  of 
Carl  FrltBche  and  other  membos  of  ttoa 
board's  aviation  oommlttee.  the  Aircraft  De- 
velopment Corporation  was  formed.  A  con- 
tract was  secttred  from  the  Mavy  to  build 
the  world's  first  experimental  metal  dirigible 
which  was  affectionately  known  throoghcut 
the  long  years  of  its  service  as  the  "tin  bal- 
loon." Associated  in  Its  development  wert 
two  outstanding  engineers  and  teebnlctens. 
Art  Schlosser  and  Eddie  Hill,  who  also  teamed 
up  on  another  occaaloB  to  win  tbe  Interna- 
tional Gordon  Bennett  Balloon  Raoe.  tha 
stellar  event  of  its  kind.  To  Bddle  Hill.  wb« 
had  a  great  mechanical  mind,  went  the  credit 
for  developing  a  sort  of  sewing  mscblDe  which 
Tned  strands  of  aluminum  wire  instead  cf 
th~ead  and  made  it  possible  to  sew  together 
the  long  sections  of  duralumin  which  were 
necessary  in  the  dirigible's  construction. 
While  I  make  no  claim  as  a  Ughter-tban-air 
expert,  I  do  know  thst  the  oM  Detroit-made 
"tin  balloon "  outlasted  the  Navy's  larger 
ships,  tbe  Macon.  Shenandoah,  and  Akron, 
and  served  lllnetrtoosly  for  more  than  a 
decade  until  It  was  retired,  an  In  one  piece, 
a  year  or  so  ago, 

bi  aviation's  earty  days  the  Board  attracted 
aeronautical  engineers,  pllota,  manutaetuieis. 
end  promoters  from  all  jMtrts  of  tbe  United 
States.  The  late  AnHaony  Fokker  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor.  Fokker.  a  Hollander,  won  fame 
during  World  War  No.  1  for  his  pursuit  placet 
which  constituted  Germany's  chief  aerial 
weapon.  Fokker  brought  to  the  United 
States  the  first  trlmotored  plane  and  entered 
It  in  the  flnt  of  the  Ford  Airplane  BellaMltty 
Tours. 

A  FOkker  tilmotor,  Tfie  Josepfctne  Fori, 
can  be  seen  today  in  Mr.  Ford's  BStson  Mu- 
seum in  Oreeufleia  Vfflage.  With  Ford's 
backing  it  made  the  first  flight  to  the  North 
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Piilp.  carrying  on  board  Admiral  Byrd  and 
piloted  by  the  late,  great  Floyd  Bennett  and 
the  equally  great  Col.  Berndt  Balchen.  who 
today  serves  illUBtrlously  In  the  Arctic  with 
our  Army  Air  Forces,  and  who  made  several 
notable  rescues  in  Greenland  not  so  long  ago. 

Later  Admiral  Byrd  used  a  Ford  trlmotor 
to  ny  to  the  South  Pole.  Fokker.  through  his 
Detroit  visits,  was  successful  in  securing  the 
baclcing  of  General  Motors.  From  that  time 
tn  there  was  a  battle  of  Riania  as  Ford  with 
his  trimotcr  and  General  Motors  with  its 
Fnkker  comjjeted  for  international  air  line 
bu.'iinc&s 

Detroit  had  also  attracted  the  late  Edward 
A  Stlnson.  Eddie  was  known  as  the  dean 
of  all  aviators,  having  flown  more  than  any 
other  pilot  jn  the  world.  During  World  War 
No  1  he  trained  more  pilota  for  the  Army  than 
any  other  man  Eddie  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  board.  Using  a  Junkers  seven-passen- 
ger all-metal  plane,  in  which  be  had  estab- 
lished a  world's  endurance  record  of  26  hours, 
he  operated  a  passenger  and  charter  service 
and  many  a  Detrolter  was  carried  into  the  air 
(or  the  first  time  in  Eddie's  plane. 

He  came  to  the  Board  one  day  with  an  Idea 
on  an  old  piece  of  brown  wrapping  paper. 
Before  Harvey  Campbell  and  the  writer  he 
unrolled  the  paper  which  contained  the 
sketch  of  a  biplane  which  had  so  many  un- 
usual features  that  at  first  it  seemed  fantas- 
tic. The  plane.  Instead  of  being  the  conven- 
tional open  type,  had  an  enclosed  and  heated 
cabin.  It  was  also  to  be  Inherently  stable, 
meaning  that  It  could  fly  safely  with  the 
pilot's  bands  and  feet  off  the  controls.  It 
was  equipped  with  an  electric  starter  and 
finally.  It  was  to  have  brakes  on  Its  wheels. 
None  of  these  features  had  ever  before  been 
combined  In  one  airplane.  I  remember  that 
Harvey  asked  Eddie  If  he  was  an  engineer  and 
why  he  bad  come  up  with  such  a  radical 
design.  Bddte's  reply  was  that  he  was  not 
an  engineer  but  he  knew  where  he  could 
get  engineers  and  felt  sure,  from  his  expe- 
rience, that  this  was  the  kind  of  plane  that 
pilots  wanted. 

Neither  of  us  had  ever  heard  of  Inherent 
stability,  so  Eddie  borrowed  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  a  sheet  of  Board  of  Commerce  stationery 
and  made  a  little  paper  model  which  demon- 
strated to  our  satisfaction  at  Iea.«t.  many  of 
the  theories  of  flight.  Later  we  were  to  And 
that  the  real  airplane  was  able  to  do  all  of 
the  thing!  Jiist  as  successfully  as  they  were 
demoivstrated  by  the  little  piece  of  paper.  It 
Is  also  a  matter  of  record  that  in  order  to  be 
licensed  all  modern  planes  must  be  Inherently 
stable 

Today,  none  of  our  air  liners  or  military 
planes  could  possibly  operate  If  it  were  not 
for  the  brakes.  Landing  at  high  speeds, 
they  would  overshoot  the  limits  of  the  air- 
ports. Brakes  are  now  a  commonplace,  yet 
they  remain  one  of  the  greatest  safety  fac- 
tors ever  developed.  When  Stlnson  first  sug- 
gested the  use  of  brakes,  aeronautical  engi- 
neers set  up  a  great  hue  and  cry  and  learnedly 
contended  that  brakes  could  not  be  used.  We 
listened  to  them  but  we  must  have  listened 
more  earnestly  to  Stlnson.  Alter  all.  we 
knew  he  was  the  world's  most  experienced 
pilot  and  be  had  a  confident  way  of  making 
one  believe  that  he  could  back  up  his 
claims. 

At  any  rate,  the  writer  with  Harvey  Camp- 
bell's enthusiastic  support  undertook  to  or- 
ganize the  Stlnson  Airplane  Syndicate  (or 
the  purpose  of  building  and  demonstrating 
Eddie's  airplane  design.  Practically  every 
member  o(  the  board's  aviation  committee 
became  a  member  at  this  syndicate.  Eugene 
Lewis.  Frank  Blair,  Luther  Thomas,  and  other 
Detroit  bankers  came  along.  Bill  Metager, 
Edward  8.  Evans,  D.  B.  Lea.  and  the  lat«  Tom 
Merrill,  and  others  in  the  automotive  indus- 
try were  members.  The  advertising  field 
was  r«prewnted  by  Art  Winter,  Jim  Evans, 
and  Oeorge  Slocum;  the  accounting  profea- 


slon  by  the  late  Dick  Fitzgerald;  Insurance  by 
George  Carter,  Jake  Livingston,  and  the  late 
Phil  Marion.  Sr.  Even  the  city  hall  was 
represented  in  the  person  of  the  late  John  W. 
Smith,  who   was  then   mayor. 

Stlnson  made  another  promise  which 
seemed  radical.  He  promised  to  completely 
design  and  build  a  plane  In  3  months' 
time.  Many  were  skeptical  about  this,  feel- 
ing that  a  great  deal  more  time  would  be 
required  and  that  the  $25  000  originally  sub- 
scribed by  the  syndicate  would  also  fall  short 
o(  financial  needs. 

The  first  Stinson  plane  was  built   on   the 
second  floor  of  a  little  loft  on  Congress  Street 
In  downtown  Detroit.     There   was  consider- 
able betting  as  to  whether  or  not  it  could  be 
taken   out   of   the   building   without   tearing 
the  building  down.     However.  Eddie  guessed 
right  in  all  respects.     The  plane  came  out  of 
the  building;  it  was  built  In  the  surprising 
time  of  2  months  and  10  days,  and  was  first 
flown  at  Selfrldge  Field  on  January  25,  1926. 
Later,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency 
i    of  the  brakes.  Eddie  flew  it  one  Sunday  before 
j    several   hundred    people.     Because    the    field 
I    was  covered  with  snow  and  the  tires  would 
therefore    slide    when    brakes    were    applied, 
I    Eddie    put    automobile    tire    chains    on    the 
wheels  and  demonstrated   without  question 
that  brakes  would  work  even  In  snow  and  Ice. 
Significant    also    in    appraising    Stlnscns 
Judgment  was  the  fact  that  when  a  number 
of  other  Detrolters.  at  a  luncheon   meeting 
at  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club,  subscribed  the 
capital  needed  to  turn  the  syndicate  into  the 
Stlnson     Aircraft     Corporation     more     than 
19.000  of  the  original  $25,000  remained  In  the 
treasury  of  the  syndicate. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Buhl  family 
became  Interested  In  aviations  possibilities 
and  secured  the  services  of  Fred  VervUle. 
Fred's  work  as  an  Army  engineer  had  been 
outstanding.  I  believe  that  to  him  goes  the 
credit  for  another  great  development — the 
retractable  landing  gear — which  adds  so  much 
to  the  speed  of  present-day  planes.  VcrviUe 
racers,  built  for  the  Army  and  flown  by  the 
Army  pilots,  won  two  of  the  Pulitzer  races. 
then  emblematic  of  the  airplane-speed 
championship.  In  1927  the  name  of  the  firm. 
Buhl-Verville  Aircraft  Co.,  was  changed  to 
the  Buhl  Aircraft  Co.  The  Buhl  planes  had 
an  excellent  reputation  and.  If  memory  serves 
correctly,  the  Buhl  "bull  pup"  was  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  small  planes  built 
in  what  at  that  time  was  considered  quantity 
production.  It  was  a  single-seater,  w.re- 
braced  monoplane.  The  firm  also  produced 
a  cabin  biplane  known  as  the  Buhl  air  sedan. 
Later  Verville  designed  a  four-place  cab-.n 
monoplane  and  organized  the  Verville  Air- 
craft Co.  with  a  plant  in  Detroit. 

Working  in  Detroit  on  an  airplane-cngine 
development  was  Eddie  Rlckenbacker  who 
built  the  five-cylmder  Detroit  Bear  Cat 
engine.  That  Rlckenbacker  dropped  the 
engine  project  to  become  an  outstandin:; 
success  In  the  air-line  field  as  president  of 
Eastern  Air  Lines  was  no  rjfiection  on  his 
original  thinking  with  respect  to  small  en- 
gines, as  many  thousands  of  light  planes  have 
since  been  powered  with  engines  of  the  Bear 
Cat's  approximate  power. 

At  work  also  were  two  outstanding  aero- 
nautical motor  engineers.  Col.  J  G  Vincent. 
vice  president  of  Packard,  and  the  late 
Captain  Woolson,  whose  memorial  plaque 
can  be  seen  at  the  Detroit  City  Airport.  They 
had  designed  water-cooled  aviation  engines 
which  were  successfully  used  and  which  I  be- 
lieve today  form  the  basis  for  the  Packard 
engines  used  in  our  PT  boats  which  are  such 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Japanese  Navy 

To  this  illustrious  pair  must  also  go  credit 
(or  the  creation  ot  our  first  successful  Diesel 
aircraft  engine.  For  Its  test  fiights  this 
engine  was  Installed  In  a  Stinson  plane  and 
the  motors  also  operated  dally  in  other  Stin- 


sons  on  the  Thompson  Airlines  between 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago.  Captain 
Wcolson's  untimely  death  probably  was  re- 
spmsible  in  seme  degree  for  the  fact  that 
Packard  s  Diesel  experiments  were  not  pressed. 

Active  al.>o  in  the  development  of  airplane 
motors  wa.«  the  Warner  Aircraft  Corporation 
and  Continental  Motors,  both  of  whose  prod- 
ucts have  wun  international  acceptance  and 
who  are  doing  such  a  splendid  Job  today  in 
priidui.;ng  enymes  for  the  military  services. 

With  the  public  now  conscious  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  glijbal  air  routes,  which  will  fiy 
acrc&i  the  tup  of  the  world  to  attain  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points,  it  Is 
interesting  to  remember  that  the  Board  was 
aware  of  these  opportunities  18  years  ago. 

The  story  of  the  backing  given  Admiral 
Byrd  on  his  Polar  flights  has  been  mentioned 
briefly,  but  they  offered  definite  proof  that 
Polar   flights   could  be   made. 

Interjected  also  Into  the  picture  was  Sir 
Hubert  Wilkins.  who  had  the  global  idea  and 
sought  to  find  and  claim  land  in  the  North 
Polar  regions  for  bases  for  commercial  or 
military  operations.  He  found  willlngs  ears 
in  Detroit.  Backed  by  the  Detroit  Aviation 
Society,  and  assisted  by  the  Board,  Wilkins, 
MiiJ  Tom  Lanphler,  and  Capt,  Alger  Graham 
made  several  notable  flights,  but,  due  to  un- 
favorable weather  conditions,  the  expedition 
missed  its  objectives  on  the  first  year's  at- 
tempt. 

The  following  year  the  party  was  known 
as  the  Detroit  News-Wilkins  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion Stm.-on  planes  were  use'd.  On  one 
memorable  flight  with  the  late  famous  Arctic 
flyer.  Ben  Eielson,  as  pilot,  a  landing  was 
made  on  an  icecap  more  remote  from  shore 
than  the  North  Pole  Itself.  Soundings 
showed  only  water  below.  Thus,  while  Wil- 
kin.s  found  no  land  which  he  could  claim, 
he  covered  thousands  of  miles  of  exploration 
of  previously  uncharted  wastes. 

Pursuing  the  idea  of  the  noryiern  routes 
to  E^lrope.  B.  R  J.  "Pish"  Hassell,  a  pioneer 
pilut.  came  to  Detroit  in  1928  determined 
to  demonstrate  that  an  easy  route  to  Sweden 
lay  via  Labrador,  Greenland,  and  Iceland.  Ho 
called  thi.s  the  "land  route"  to  Europe  be- 
cau.se  the  water  Jumps  between  landing 
points  are  relatively  short.  Hassell,  in  a 
Stlnson  plane,  made  the  first  flight  to  Green- 
land How  right  he  was  Is  proven  by  tha 
fact  that  these  bases  are  used  today  by  untold 
numbers  of  our  military  planes  which  take 
this  route  to  England.  And  still  true  to  his 
belief  is  "Fish"  Ha.s.sell.  now  a  major  in  Air 
Transport  Command,  who  is  stationed  at  an 
Arctic  ba.se  helping  to  get  ships  across. 

No  story  of  Detroit's  early  aviation  days 
would  be  complete  without  touching  briefly 
on  airport  development.  In  this  the  Board 
took  a  leading  part.  It  pressed  for  airports 
Just  as  strongly  then  as  it  Is  doing  today.  I 
think  Mr  Ford  must  have  heard  our  prayers. 
Certainly  it  can  never  be  said  of  him  that 
he  lacked  vision,  because  he  made  what 
seemed  to  be  an  overnight  decision  to  build 
the  Ford  airport,  which  was  then  the  most 
outstanding  port  in  this  country.  I  recall 
that  when  he  built  his  airplane  hanger  it 
was  regarded  as  a  marvel  in  point  of  size, 
and  many  stated  that  it  would  never  be  filled 
with  airplanes  How  much,  even  in  our  op- 
timistic thinking,  we  underestimated  avia- 
tions  possibilities  is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  gigantic  hangars  on  La  Guardia 
Field  m  New  York  are  already  too  small, 
though  they  cost  $1,000,000  each. 

There  was  also  the  day  when  the  Board's 
aviation  committee  welcomed  Dr.  Hugo 
Eckener  to  Detroit.  Eckener  built  the 
famous  German  Zeppelin  ZR-3  and  had  flown 
it  from  Germany  to  the  United  States.  We 
took  Dr  Eckener  to  Packard  and  other  Detroit 
factories,  finally  ending  up  at  Mr,  Ford's 
laboratory  in  Dearborn.  Dr.  Eckener  could 
speak  and  understand  little  English.  Mr. 
Ford  could  speak  no  German.     The  introduc- 
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tlon  was  made  by  an  Interpreter  and  by  way 
of    greeting,    Mr.    Ford    quoted    Tennyson's 
poem,  Locksley  Hall. 
"For  I  dipped  Into  the  future,  (ar  as  human 

eye  could  see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  won- 
der that  would  be; 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies 

of  magic  sails. 
Pilots    of    the    purple    twilight,    dropping 

down  with  costly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 

there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in 

the  central  blue; 
Far  along  the  world-wide   whisper   of   the 

south  wind  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging 

through  the  thunderstorm: 
Till  the  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and 

the  battle  flags  were  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man.  the  federation 

of  the  world." 

Mr.  Ford  believed  this  was  the  greatest 
aeronautical  prophecy  ever  written.  It  had 
to  be  translated  to  the  doctor  who  thereupon 
invited  Mr.  Ford  to  ride  in  the  Zeppelin  Mr. 
I-ord  replied  that  he  thought  he  would  enjoy 
the  fiight  and  asked  the  Doctor  to  bring  the 
Zeppelin  to  Detroit.  Eckener  said  this  would 
not  be  practical  because  Mr.  Ford  had  no 
place  to  put  the  ship. 

"What  sort  of  a  place  do  I  need?"  asked 
Mr   Ford. 

"You  need  either  a  mooring  mast  or  a 
lar^e  dirigible  hangar,"  replied  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Ford  studied  for  a  moment  and  then 
said,  "Which  do  you  think  would  be  best  for 
my  airport?" 

Dr  Eckener  recommended  a  mooring  mast 
and  Mr.  Ford  with  no  hesitation  turned  to 
Bill  Mayo,  his  chief  engineer,  and  said,  "Bill, 
get  the  plans  for  a  mooring  mast." 

"I  already  have  them  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Navy,"  was  Mayo's  reply. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Ford  said,  "Bill,  you  start 
in  tomorrow  morning  and  build  a  mooring 
mast."  And  so,  a  few  weeks  later  steel  was 
being  erected  and  the  present  mooring  mast 
on  Ford  Airport  came  into  being. 

The  board's  activities  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  three  other  airports  and  the 
saving  of  one — a  very  fortunate  circumstance 
<;ince  two  of  these,  Selfrldge  Field  and  Wayne 
County,  are  extremely  Important  Army  bases. 
and  Gro-se  He  Is  used  as  a  Navy  training  sta- 
tion. The  field  saved  was  Selfrldge.  In  the 
eeneral  let-down  and  disarmament  proceed- 
ings which  followed  the  last  war  and  paved 
the  way  for  this  one.  Army  appropriations 
were  cut  to  the  bone  and  Selfrldge  was  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  seed.  The  board's  aviation 
committee  secured  the  assistance  of  other  De- 
trolters and  a  fight  was  led  in  the  House  by 
Bob  Clancy,  then  our  "good  gray  Congress- 
man." who  by  dint  of  much  personal  per- 
suasion and  I  believe  by  some  parliamentary 
ruse,  managed  to  save  the  day.  The  fight  ws« 
also  led  for  the  Wayne  County  Airport. 
Finally,  this  mile-square  port  was  secured. 
Again  statements  were  made  to  the  effect  that 
this  air  field  was  too  large,  but  history  again 
refutes  this  arguiQent. 

However,  to  tell  the  story  chronologically, 
the  Detroit  City  Airport  came  first.  Mayor 
John  Smith  called  on  the  board  to  formu- 
late plans  (or  a  city  airport  and  named  your 
reporter  as  the  first  aviation  commissioner 
for  the  city.  A  great  many  sites  were  inves- 
tigated, culminating  finally  in  the  present 
location.  We  failed  to  vision  the  day  of 
blind  or  instrument  flight  when  planes  would 
land  In  the  foggiest  weather  solely  by  instru- 
ments. For  that  reason,  and  because  of  the 
desire  to  locate  the  port  as  close  to  down- 
town Detroit  as  possible,  we  failed  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  hazards  that  exist 
In  the  shape  of  surrounding  buildings.  How- 
ever, we  did  get  au  airport.    The  present  site 


was  available,  and  we  took  what  we  could 
get.  It  has  rendered  a  service,  even  if  now 
outmoded.  Likewise,  the  hangar  which  was 
built  by  the  late  Albert  Kahn  was  the  largest 
in  the  United  States  Here  again  the  thought 
was  widely  expressed  that  it  could  never  be 
filled. 

With  history  repeating  itself  so  many 
times  not  only  in  Detroit  but  with  practi- 
cally every  airport  In  the  United  States,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  Mayor  Jeffries'  lack  of 
vision  in  not  aggressively  leading  the  fight 
for  the  airports  the  city  so  tirgently  requires. 

The  Grosse  He  Airport  was  brought  into 
full  flower  by  the  Detroit  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion, who  also  acquired  control  of  Lockheed 
Aircraft,  of  Burbank.  Calif.;  Ryan  Aircraft, 
of  San  Diego;  and  Parks  Air  College,  of  St. 
Louis.  Included  also  in  their  holdings  was 
the  all-metal  dirigible  prevlotisly  described. 
That  the  Detroit  group  later  relinquished 
control  of  Lockheed,  Ryan,  and  Parks  has  no 
bearing  at  the  moment.  But  It  is  important 
to  know  that  Lockheed  and  Ryan  are  among 
the  major  airplane  producers,  and  Parks  has 
always  been  an  outstanding  air  school  which 
during  the  past  few  years  has  trained  thou- 
sands of  military  pilots. 

A  great  many  of  the  Board's  achievements 
came  indirectly  in  the  scnie  that  if  you  assist 
in  the  birth  of  a  child  you  become  responsible 
in  some  degree  for  its  activities.  I  can  Illus- 
trate this  with  the  case  of  Stinson  Aircraft 
knowing  Its  work  best  by  reason  of  associa- 
tion. If  Stinson  \b  mentioned  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  companies,  whose  work  has 
been  of  equal  importance,  the  reason  Is 
merely  that  I  do  not  know  their  history  quite 
so  well. 

Both  Stinson  and  the  Board  of  Commerce 
helped  to  sire  Northwest  Airlines,  one  of  our 
four  great  transcontinental  systems.  On  a 
Ford  tour  the  writer  met  Colonel  Britton  of 
St.  Paul  and  suggested  the  need  for  an  air- 
mail line  to  link  Chicago  with  the  Twin  Cities. 
Colonel  Britton  acknowledged  the  tieed.  He 
felt  that  he  could  raise  half  of  the  money  in 
St.  Paul  if  we  could  raise  the  remainder  In 
Detroit.  The  vrriter  who  was  then  associated 
with  Stlnson  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce. Detroit's  half  of  the  money  was 
raised  promptly  and  Stinson  equipment  was 
purchased.  However,  it  was  net  until  some 
time  later  that  St.  Paul  was  able  to  furnish 
its  financial  quota. 

Also  at  this  time  the  Board  and  Stlnson 
worked  with  Reed  M.  Chambers  who  was 
operating  the  No.  1  contract  air-mail  line 
between  Atlanta  and  Miami.  Chambers 
started  his  line  with  Ford  single  engine  all 
metal  planes.  As  a  result  of  financial  as- 
sistance secured  in  Detroit,  Chambers  ex- 
tended his  line  using  Stinson  equipment. 
It  was  a  temporary  misfortune  that  the 
Florida  real  estate  bubble  burst  and  a  hurri- 
cane struck  more  or  less  simultaneously  wip- 
ing out  most  of  Chambers'  flying  equipment 
on  the  one  hand  and  emptying  his  potential 
customers'  pockets  on  the  other.  It  was 
Chambers  who  had  the  dream  of  air  service 
from  the  United  States  to  South  America, 
which  Pan  American  Airways  has  so  success- 
fully operated.  Chambers,  stopped  tempo- 
rarily on  one  aviation  avenue,  took  another 
and  organized  U.  S.  Aviation  Underwriters, 
the  largest  aviation  Insurance  group  and  a 
highly  successful  one.  Today,  on  leave  cf 
absence,  he  Is  vice  president  of  the  Rubber 
Development  Corporation,  In  charge  of  get- 
ting vital  rubber  out  of  South  America  by  air. 

In  1928  the  board  of  commerce  took  the 
Initiative  to  sponsor  and  promote  the  first 
aircraft  exposition  of  national  scope.  It  was 
known  as  the  all-Amerlcan  aircraft  show  and 
staged  in  Convention  Hall.  Sixty-seven 
planes,  the  products  of  47  manufacttirers. 
were  exhibited  to  an  attendance  of  more  than 
125,000  persons. 

The  first  show  was  a  financial  success  and 
it  was  decided  to  put  the  profits  back  Into 


the  promotion  of  aviation.  F>or  this  purpoa* 
the  aircraft  bureau  of  the  board  was  formed 
to  promote  and  manage  future  events. 
Under  the  guidance  of  such  Detrolters  as 
William  B.  Mayo.  Bdward  8.  Evans,  Thomas 
S.  Merrill.  Harry  R.  Graham,  CSiarles  T.  Bush, 
Eugene  W.  Lewis.  William  E.  Ifetzger,  and  a 
number  of  other  prominent  tmsinessmen.  ths 
aircraft  bureau  staged  more  aircraft  events 
of  national  scope  than  any  similar  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Later,  in  1928.  the  board  staged  the  Detroit 
Air  Olympics.  The  event  began  In  the  morn- 
ing with  the  start  of  the  fourth  national  sir 
tour  from  the  Ford  Airport  on  a  6,000-mll* 
tour  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  return.  At  1 
p.  m.  the  finals  of  the  boys'  national  model- 
airplane  contest  were  held.  This  competi- 
tion was  between  500  winners  of  local  con- 
tests held  throughout  the  United  States  and 
several  foreign  countries.  The  day  was  cli- 
maxed by  the  start  of  the  seventeenth  Gordon 
Bennett  international  balloon  race. 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  both  the  1937 
and  1928  Gordon  Bennett  international  bal- 
loon races,  the  board  of  commerce  donated 
the  third  Gordon  Bennett  trophy  at  a  cost 
of  M.OCO.  This  was  done  to  contlnua  this 
event,  due  to  the  face  the  second  trophy  ^;•d 
passed  out  of  competition  by  having  been 
won  three  consecutlves  times  by  the  United 
States  entries. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  in  1930  was 
the  Ail-American  Flying  Derby.  This  was 
sponsored  by  the  American  Cirrus  Engine  Co. 
of  MarysvlUe,  Mich.,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Aircraft  Bureau  cf  the  Board.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  grueling  tests  of  light  planes 
and  engines  ever  held.  Tlie  race  started  from 
the  city  airport  and  followed  a  course  of 
5,700  miles  in  daily  stages  (rom  city  to  city 
around  the  United  States.  Requirements 
were  that  all  planes  be  powered  by  Cirrus 
engines  rated  at  95  horsepower.  Entries 
ranged  from  specially  built,  streamlined  rac- 
ing planes  to  conventional  type  ships.  Lee 
Gehlback  won  .the  contest  in  the  Command 
Aire,  averaging  slightly  over  200  miles  per 
hour  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  on  the  first 
leg  of  the  race,  and  covered  the  entire  6,700 
miles  at  an  average  in  excess  of  160  miles 
per  hour.  This  contest  was  responsible  for 
the  development  of  many  new  tJTjes  o(  light 
planes. 

All -American  Aircraft  Shows  were  held  in 
1929  and  1930.  Detroit  shows  had  gained 
such  prominence  that  in  1931.  the  National 
Aircraft  Show  was  held  in  tliis  city  through 
Joint  sponsorship  of  the  Aeronautical  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce.  This  show  was  held  in  the  new 
exposition  hangar  which  had  Just  been  com- 
pleted on  the  city  airport.  Here,  (or  the 
first  time  at  a  major  show.  aircra(t  manu- 
facturers could  exhibit  their  wares  and  fiy 
them  as  well.  The  hangar  served  as  the 
showroom — tlie  flying  field  as  the  actual 
demonstration  point.  This  was  one  ot  the 
most  successful  shows  ever  held,  as  all  ex- 
hibitors made  sales.  Indirectly,  it  had  a 
bearing  on  changing  the  trend  of  air-line 
operations  in  this  country. 

The  1932  nationid  aircraft  show  under  ths 
same  sponsorship  was  again  held  at  the  De- 
troit City  Airport.  Space  (or  exhibits  was  In 
such  demand  that  It  was'  necessary  to  place 
a  three-i>ole  circus  tent  on  the  apron  of  tb« 
hangar  to  accommodate  the  overflow. 

In  1931  Stinson  bad  bu|lt  and  was  exhibit- 
ing its  first  trimotored  aiff)lane.  At  the  shew 
we  met  Paul  Collins,  one  of  the  original  air- 
mail pilots  who  had  also  had  a  lot  of  operat- 
ing experience  with  Transcontinental  Ar 
Western  Air,  Inc..  and  Eugene  Vidal,  who 
later  became  bead  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority.  Collins  and  Vldal  had  the  dream 
of  an  air  line  which  would  operate  every  hour 
on  the  hour  between  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington.  Since  they  ex- 
pected to  recelTj  no  alr-maU  subsidy  becau&e 
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Eastern  Alrhnwi  carried  the  mall  on  that 
route,  all  of  their  revenues  would  have  to 
come  from  passenger  traffic.  They  were  lock- 
ing for  new  alr-line  equipment  purchasable 
at  a  price  ihut  would  permit  low  operating 
coet  and  thu.s  enable  them  to  charge  fares 
no  greater  than  rail  Pullman  costs.  They 
found  u  in  the  Stinson  trlmotor. 

Ihe  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  one  of  their 
siotkholder.i  but  since  the  controlling  finan- 
cial interest  was  owned  by  the  Ludlngton 
Brothers  cf  Philadelphia,  the  line  was  known 
as  the  Ludlngton  Line.  It  operated  so  suc- 
cessfully for  a  period  cf  more  than  a  year 
that  the  frequent-service,  low-cost  policy 
which  it  ef-tabil.shed  became  the  accepted 
pracnce  on  other  air  lines  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  growth  in  air  iran.'portatlon  which 
followed.  Ludington  Lines  were  such  a  suc- 
ces-^ful  ci;mi>rtitior  that  they  were  purchased 
by  E.istrrn  Airlines 

In  1930,  E  L  Cord,  having  acquired  the 
Cftntrollini;  mtfreet  in  Siinson,  was  per- 
suaded to  start  Century  Airlines  using  Stin- 
K>n  equipment  and  also  featuring  frequent 
service  at  low  fares.  Century  operated  be- 
tween Dftroit.  Cleveland,  and  Chicago,  as  did 
the  Thompson  Airlines.  However.  Century 
went  further  and  flew  also  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Louis  and  on  the  west  coast  from  San 
FYancisco  to  Los  Angeles.  Phoenix,  and 
Tucson  B.>th  of  these  lines  later  became  a 
part  of  todays  American  Airlines'  picture 
when  Cord  secured  control  of  that  organiza- 
tion 

After  the  war  It  seems  logical  that  all  first- 
class  mail  will  be  carried  by  air  Probably 
also  every  town  will  receive  air-mall  service. 
It  is  also  probable.  If  operating  costs  work 
out  favorably,  that  cargo  planes  will  tow 
trains  of  cargo-carrying  gliders  which  will 
be  picked  up  by  the  tow  plane  while  In  full 
flight— without  stopping.  Later  the  gliders 
will  be  relea-sed  from  the  tow  plane  and  will 
glide   down    to   their   destinations 

The  du  Pont  Interests  have  already  demon- 
strated the  technical  practicability  of  both 
Ideas 

Since  1939.  Richard  du  Ponfs  All  American 
Aviation.  Inc  .  using  Stinson  planes,  has  op- 
erated the  world's  first  '  pick-up"  system  for 
taking  on  and  discharging  air  mail  without 
landing  the  airplane.  Ail  American  today 
serves  many  cities  and  small  towns,  many  of 
them  without  airports,  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  West  Virginia.  In  operation  the 
plane  slows  down  to  about  100  miles  per 
hour  and  p.rks  the  mall  off  the  ground, 
simultaneously  dropping  mail  for  that  city,  in 
a  manner  somewhat  similar.  In  results  at 
least,  to  that  used  by  railroads  who  pick  up 
small    city    mail    without   stopping 

More  spectacular,  but  equally  practical.  Is 
the  du  Pont  method  In  which  the  Stinson  is 
apa.n  slowed  down  to  100  miles  per  hour  and 
snatches  a  leaded  glider  from  the  ground  and 
Into  the  air  In  almost  Instantaneous  motion. 
Reasons  of  military  secrecy  pl^vent  greater 
description  of  du  Pont's  work  In  this  respect 
at  this  time  But  technical  foundation  for 
peacetime  has  been  laid. 

S:inson,  and  indirectly  therefore  the  De- 
troit Beard  of  Commerce,  was  also  responsible 
for  raising  the  initial  money  and  !>uggested 
the  ?dea  which  resulted  In  today's  highly 
successful  Branlff  Airlines.  It  Is  significant 
to  note  that  most  of  these  enterprises  have 
been  successful  ventures.  In  which  the  stock* 
holders  have  made  money. 

The  board  has  played  a  part  In  many  other 
Tentures  which  have  done  much  to  promote 
and  develop  interest  in  aviation.  Edward  E. 
Evans,  president  of  the  board's  aircraft  bu- 
reau, furnished  the  Evans'  Glider  Trophy 
which  was  competed  for  annually  by  the 
world's  foremost  gliding  experts.  Gliding  was 
called  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  when  German  gliders  loaded  with 
troops  landed  on  and  took  possession  of 
Crete.    Today  Henry  Pord  U  turning  out  great 


numbers  of  15-passenger  troop-carrying 
gliders. 

It  must  be  true  al.so  that  a  great  many  of 
the  boys  who  participated  In  the  airplane 
model  contests  sponsored  by  the  board  of 
commerce  are  today  manning  our  fighting 
planes. 

History  Is  Important  because  It  Indicates 
that  persons  and  cities  who  have  achieved 
success  In  a  given  field  have  acquired  a 
"know-how."  Today  we  might  ca.sily  have 
been  numbered  among  Hitlers  .'laves  if  it 
were  not  for  some  of  the  aeronautical  de- 
velopments pioneered  In  Detroit  and  If  It 
were  not  for  the  tremcndcus  production  of 
military  equipment  fluw^n^  out  of  our  fac- 
tories. Detroit  faces  a  po.?t-war  world  which 
finds  her  In  a  fortunate  geo-.:raphic  position. 
By  means  of  the  a.rplaiie  Detroit  rather  than 
New  York  and  other  coa.stal  cities  can  be- 
come the  take-off  point  for  Eiirij.c,  the 
Orient,  and  South  America.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  profit  handscmely  in  the  post- 
war aviation  growth  v.-hlch  Is  certain  to  come. 

Whether  or  not  Detroit  will  realize  on  her 
potentialities  depends  on  whether  or  not 
management,  labor,  and  covernment  have 
the  vision  and  desire  to  team  together  to 
reach  this  golden  goal. 


Jefferson  Day  Address  by  Senator  Bark- 
ley  at  University  of  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  7  (leqislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24 1,  1943 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  very  able  address  deUvered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  !  Mr. 
Barkley]  at  the  Jefferson  Day  celebra- 
tion at  the  University  of  Virginia  on 
July  4.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Governor  Darden,  Pre-ldent  Newccmb, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  over  the  world  to- 
day, and  especially  all  over  America,  the 
memories  and  significance  of  this  day  are 
such  as  to  stir  our  souls  and  lift  them  to 
new  heights  Oi  emotion  and  resolution 

The  celebration  and  observations  of  this 
day  are  marked  by  a  trinity  of  a5soclatlon.s. 
It  constitutes  a  sort  of  triple  observation  of 
events  linked  forever  in  the  history  of 
America. 

It  marks  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

It  Is  the  one  hundred  and  si.\ty-.«cventh 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  which  Jefferson  wrote. 

And  it  is  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  died  In 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  life. 

This  day.  therefore,  is  more  Intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  name  and  deeds  of  Jef- 
ferson than  with  those  of  any  other  single 
American  In  all  our  history. 

The  Fourth  of  July  without  Jefferson 
would  be  like  Christmas  without  the  Man  of 
Sorrows, 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  detract  from  the  re- 
nown of  any  other  illustrious  names  asso- 
ciated  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  American  Revolution.    But  Jefferson 


is  the  man  who  gave  tone,  color,  substance, 
and  vital  breath  to  the  document  which  pro- 
claimed our  independence  and  gave  the  rea- 
sons fcr  that  proclamation. 

It  wa.s  Jcfffr5-on  who  WTOte  the  words  and 
set  the  music  to  the  Immortal  epic  of  our 
liberties  He  was  acknowledged  by  his 
comrades  as  the  premier  in  the  expression  of 
American  faith  and  determination  In  an  era 
of  transcendent  movements  In  fixing  the  fate 
and  welfare  of  America  and  the  world. 

No  man  can.  in  the  space  of  one  speech  or 
one  book,  draw  an  adequate  portrayal  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  No  comprehensive  cr 
saticfactory  biography  of  him  as  yet  has  been 
written.  'This  is  unfo.tunate  but  perhaps 
not  strange.  He  was  a  man  of  such  versa- 
tility, such  breadth  of  research  and  range  of 
mtcllecttial  and  spiritual  vision,  of  such  pro- 
phetic understanding  and  yet  of  such  sim- 
pUcty  of  approach  to  and  the  mastery  of  ev- 
ery subject  which  absorbed  his  talents,  that 
It  is  not  eiLsy  to  earner  the  vastness  of  his 
life  and  labors  into  one  vehicle  of  cxpressicn, 
whether  it  be  a  single  discourse  or  a  collec- 
tion of  volumes. 

His  Interest  m.  his  accompllshuients  for, 
and  his  ccniributions  to  agriculture  alone 
would  afford  the  subject  for  fascinating  dis- 
cussion   and    contemplation. 

His  excursions  In  the  field  of  science,  hia 
achievements  as  an  applied  mathematician, 
his  faculty  for  mastering  the  difficulties  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages:  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  philosophical  and  metaphys- 
ical literature  of  the  world's  great  thinke'rs; 
his  knowledge  cf  botany  and  zoology  and  his 
vi.'C  of  that  knowledge  In  the  cultivation  of 
his  lands  and  the  beautification  of  his  be- 
loved home  atop  the  "Little  Mountain;"  his 
devotion  to  the  divine  art  of  music  and  his 
contribution  to  that  art.  in  which  he  says  he 
spent  no  less  than  3  hours  per  day  for  at 
least  12  years  of  his  life;  his  warm  and  tender 
devotion  to  his  family  and  his  relations  and 
his  friends;  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
those  for  whom  he  was  responsible,  whether 
white  or  black,  free  or  slave;  each  and  all  cf 
tho.-^e  qualities  cf  the  man,  and  more  that 
might  readily  come  to  mind,  furnish  material 
for  interesting  and  fruitful  di=courses  with- 
out number. 

But  it  is  not  in  these  particular  fields  that 
I  shall  dwell  o!i  this  occasion. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  some  men 
are  born  great,  some  men  achieve  greatness, 
and  some  men  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them. 

Rare  indeed  is  the  man  who  combines  all 
of  these  sources  of  greatness  in  himself. 

Jefferson  v.a.s  born  great.  That  is.  he  wss 
born  with  the  background  and  the  environ- 
ment and  the  physical  anB  intellectual  quali- 
ties that  marked  him  from  earliest  boyhood 
for  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

He  ctrtamly  achieved  greatness.  The  roll 
of  hLs  outstanding,  and  as  It  now  appears 
Indispensable,  contributions  to  the  welfare 
and  history  of  organized  society  in  his  day 
and  for  all  time  cannot  be  exceeded  for  num- 
ber or  importance  by  those  of  any  other  man 
In  our  history  or  any  history. 

Assuredly,  he  had  greatness  thrust  upon 
him.  Modrst,  almost  difSdcnt  in  his  aver- 
sion to  public  display,  preferring  in  his  heart 
the  peace  and  quietude  of  his  mountain  sanc- 
tuary, yet  he  was  drawn  forth  from  it  by 
the  force  of  events  and  by  the  people's  choice 
to  a  service  and  to  honors  covering  a  period 
of  half  a  century. 

When,  if  ever,  has  there  lived  such  a  mor- 
tal man  bcrn  of  woman  and  created  in  the 
Image  of  God? 

As  I  stand  here  at  this  hour  In  the  shadow 
of  the  home  he  loved  and  the  great  seat  of 
learning  which  he  established.  It  seems  as 
though  his  spirit  hovers  about  us.  and  that 
his  tall  and  manly  form,  with  hands  clasped 
behind  him  in  contemplation,  might  be  seen 
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to  stride  acrosa  this  camptis  In  benediction 
upon  his  handiwork. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  statecraft,  however, 
that  Jefferson  made  bis  greatest  Impact  upon 
our  institutions. 

Statecraft  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
holding  of  public  office.  If  the  mere  holding 
of  public  oflBce  was  a  guaranty  of  states- 
manship we  would  have  little  to  worry  about 
In  this  country  or  in  the  world.  We  know 
there  Is  no  such  guaranty  and  we  know  that 
there  are  many  men  who  may  be  called  states- 
men who  never  held  a  public  office,  who  never 
commanded  the  applause  of  listening  senatea 
or  bent  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  that 
thrift  might  follow  fawning. 

They  may  be  fotind  in  the  pulpits,  in  the 
schoolrooms  of  the  colleges  or  universities 
cr  in  humbler  scholastic  stations.  They  may 
be  found  in  medical  or  legal  professions  or 
In  the  counting  rooms  of  business  or  finance. 
They  may  be  found  in  the  fields  of  cultiva- 
tion and  production  close  to  nature  and  to 
nature's  god. 

Jeflerson  would  have  adorned  the  field  of 
statecraft,  of  philosophical  statecraft,  if  he 
bad  never  held  an  elective  or  appointive 
office. 

But  the  occupancy  of  these  public  stations 
from  the  burgesses  to  the  Presidency,  af- 
forded the  aetting  and  the  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  transcendent  abilities  and 
human  sympathies  and  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  waa  endowed  in  translating  bis 
ideals  Into  laws  and  proclamations  and  con- 
stitutions. 

Most  of  thcae  things  which  bear  his  name 
might  not  aave  come,  or  might  not  have  come 
at  that  period,  nor  borne  his  impress  upon 
them,  had  be  not  been  in  an  official  station 
where  his  aspirations  for  mankind  could  take 
form  an  be  embedded  In  statutes  written  for 
the  guidance  and  supervision  oX  the  people's 
aflairs. 

Jefferson  has  been  called  a  dreamer.  By 
his  bitter  enemies  he  was  called  a  demagog. 
By  the  reactionaries,  the  tree  sitters,  and  the 
stand-patters  of  his  day,  those  whose  timid 
or  selfish  souls  are  always  in  every  age  afraid 
to  advance  three  paces  from  the  status  quo, 
he  was  denounced  as  a  revolutionist. 

Some  of  these  things  he  may  have  been 
and  undoubtedly  was. 

He  was  a  dreamer.  He  dreamed  amid  the 
hills  and  mountains  beyond  the  tidewater 
of  a  brighter  day  for  the  oppressed  children 
of  men.  He  dreamed  of  a  new  Independent 
nation  of  free  people  dedicated  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  self-goveriunent  among  men.  He 
believed  that  men  could  govern  themselves  If 
given  the  opportunity,  and  he  dreamed  all 
through  his  long  life  that  this  eternal  prin- 
ciple might  find  vindication  in  ever  broad- 
ening fields  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world. 

He  was  beyond  question  a  revolutionist. 
I  do  not  mean  that  he  sought  to  destroy 
existing  orders  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
aeelng  them  topple.  His  iconoclasm  was  not 
capricious.  If  he  cotild  have  seen  the  rights 
of  men  as  he  believed  In  them  recognized 
and  established  vmder  the  existing  Govern- 
ment in  the  Colonies,  he  might  never  have 
sponsored  the  Separatist  movement  embodied 
In  the  American  Revolution. 

But  to  him  the  liberties  of  the  people,  their 
right  to  govern  themselves,  were  more  Im- 
portant than  forms  of  government,  and  when 
he  becamtf  convinced  that  these  Inherent 
rights  could  not  be  secured  or  preserved  with- 
out a  revolution,  he  became  a  revolutionist. 
He  not  only  became  a  revolutionist  for  the 
special  purposes  he  set  out  to  accomplish  fc» 
mankind,  but  he  recommended  revolution  to 
all  peoples  and  all  generations  as  a  remedy 
against  the  same  or  similar  Intolerable  con- 
ditions as  those  which  he  challenged  and 
helped  to  overthrow. 

The  very  doctrines  which  he  set  forth  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  revo- 


lutionary. They  were  so  considered  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  mother  country 
and  by  a  considerable  element  of  the  people 
of  America  at  that  time. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  during  the  long 
and  struggling  history  of  mankind  many 
men  had  proclaimed  doctrines  akin  to  those 
advocated  by  Jefferson,  who  himself  ac- 
knowledged his  Indebtedness  to  them. 

But  when  Jefferson  constructed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  he  built  it  out  of 
the  experience,  the  suffering,  the  humilia- 
tion and  the  hopes  and  convictions  of  men 
who  never  conceded  or  believed  that  God 
created  man  In  His  own  image  and  proscribed 
some  of  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights 
essential  to  all  of  them. 

When  Jefferson  started  out  to  draw  the 
resolution  which  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  frame,  he  did  not  Indulge  in  ambiguities. 

He  did  not  say  "We  have  a  feeling  that 
there  is  something  wrong."  or  that  "There 
Is  a  suspicion  abroad  in  the  land  that  there 
are  some  inequalities  that  should  be  ad- 
justed,"  or  that  "It  is  claimed  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  more  substantial  equalization 
of  the  privileges  that  are  enjoyed  under 
Government." 

He  boldly  and  unequlvocably  proclaimed 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  ptirsult  of  happiness." 

In  his  conviction,  there  was  no  dispute, 
argument,  doubt,  or  equivocation  about  the 
equality  of  men.  It  was  not  to  be  debated 
In  any  forvim.  It  was  not  to  be  submitted 
to  a  Jury,  after  argument,  from  whose  ver- 
dict an  appeal  might  be  taken  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  It  was  not  a  problem  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  a  political  cam- 
paign. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self -evident" — 
beyond  the  peradventure  of  doubt — to  be 
seen  and  acknowledged  by  all  authorities — 
that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

The  equality  which  Jefferson  proclaimed 
was  not  physical  nor  Intellectual  equality, 
nor  moral  or  financial  equality.  We  know 
that  there  are  variations  In  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  equipment  of  men 
which  preclude  any  leveling  off  process  for 
these  divergent  qualities. 

What  Jefferson  was  talking  about  and 
what  the  Contlnenta.  Congress  meant  when 
It  adopted  his  declaration  was  that  all  men 
are  equal  in  their  right  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  freedom  under  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing  which  derives  all  Its  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  those  who  are  governed. 

It  was  a  revolutionary  doctrine  to  an- 
nounce that  thes<  hvmaan  beings  were  not 
only  equal  but  that  they  had  been  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights. 

These  rights  were  not  to  be  the  subject 
of  barter  or  sale. 

They  could  not  be  alienated  by  the  people 
themselves,  much  les£  covild  they  be  alienated 
by  some  governmental  agency  that  Is  pre- 
stimed  to  have  power  over  their  lives  and 
destinies. 

These  men  for  whom  he  spoke — ^In  all  ages, 
lands,  and  generations — for  the  truths  which 
he  announced  as  self-evident  were  timeless 
and  without  boundary — were  not  only  equal 
but  were  endowed  from  on  high  with  rights 
which  could  not  be  taken  from  them:  and 
among  these  rights  were  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  In  view 
of  the  length  of  days  and  years  and  ages 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  creatioxi  of  man, 
and  since  even  the  dawn  of  history,  It  baa 
been  only  167  years  since  man's  equality  was 
proclaimed  in  the  fullness  of  sweeping  com- 
prehension as  set  forth  tn  the  American 
charter  of  liberties.    If  these  things  were 


self-evident  why  had  It  taken  6.(X)0  years  of 
recorded  history  and  17  centuries  of  the 
Christian  religion  for  eTm  a  small  portion 
of  mankind  to  realize  it? 

The  answer  to  that  question  would  take 
me  beyond  the  scope  of  my  present  task. 

But  the  answer  to  it  is  sufficiently  apparent 
to  explain  why  Jefferson  was  looked  on  and 
denounced  as  a  revolutionary  firebrand  who 
was  seeking  to  overthrow  establlahed  society 
and  build  flames  of  unobtainable  hope  among 
the  common  people  who  were  and  should 
remain  subservient  to  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth  and  position  they  had  served  so  long. 

While  the  Immediate  occasion  for  this 
burst  of  devotion  to  the  equality  and  free- 
dom of  man  was  the  intransigent  policy  of 
the  British  Govenunent,  the  views  he  ex- 
pressed and  the  language  with  which  he 
clothed  them  were  suitable  for  all  genera- 
tions of  men  and  are  as  appropriate  today 
in  the  world  as  it  is  now,  as  they  were  when 
Jeflerson  proclaimed  them. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Caviaes  of  taking  up 
arms  issued  July  6,  1775,  he  said  this: 

"We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  con- 
test and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voltm- 
tary  slavery.  Honor,  Justice,  and  humanity 
forbid  us  to  sturender  tamely  that  freedom 
which  we  received  from  our  gallant  ances* 
tors  and  which  our  limocent  posterity  hav« 
a  right  to  receive  from  \u.  We  cannot  en- 
dure the  Infamy  and  guilt  of  resigning  suc- 
ceeding generations  to  that  wretchedneea 
which  inevitably  awaits  them  If  we  basely  en- 
tail the  hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 

"Our  cause  Is  just.  Our  tmlon  is  perfect. 
Our  Internal  resources  are  great,  and.  If  nee« 
essary.  foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  ob« 
talnable.  We  most  solemnly,  before  God  and 
the  world,  declare  that,  exerting  the  utmost 
energy  of  those  powers  which  our  beneficent 
Creator  has  graciously  bestowed  upon  us,  the 
arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies 
to  assume  we  will.  In  defiance  of  every  haz- 
ard, with  unabating  firmness  and  persever- 
ance, employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  lib- 
erties; being  with  one  mind  resolved  to  die 
freemen  rather  than  to  live  as  slaves." 

That  quotation  taken  from  a  document 
that  antedated  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  1  year,  might  well  have  been  uttered 
yesterday  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  For  in  terms  as  cogent  and  as  un- 
impeachable It  portrays  the  present  determi- 
nation of  our  Government  and  cur  people  In 
the  world-wide  struggle  we  are  waging  now 
to  preserve  the  things  about  which  Jefferson 
was  talking. 

One  of  the  great  things  which  made  Jeffer- 
son the  political,  philosophical,  and  intel- 
lectual leader  of  his  day  was  his  faith  la 
man.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  trusted 
the  judgment  or  disinterestedness  of  every 
individual  human  being  In  all  the  world,  but 
it  means  that  he  trusted  mankind.  He  was 
convinced  that  man  would  avoid  error  when 
the  facts  were  known.  Hence  he  trusted 
man  sm  a  whole  rather  than  a  few  who  would 
enslave  him.  Hence  be  wanted  him  to  be 
free.  Political  freedom  was  the  goal  of  hla 
life's  devotion. 

He  had  faith  In  the  ability  of  man  to  fix 
his  relation  with  his  Creator.  He  held  It  to 
be  a  cardinal  requirement  In  a  democracy, 
and  logical  and  appropriate  under  any  gov- 
ernment, that  man's  soul  should  be  and 
remain  unfettered  by  any  restraint  Imposed 
by  government;  and  because  be  believed  thla 
he  fought  for  and  ecoomplisbed  the  emanci- 
pation of  man's  soul  by  the  Virginia  statutes 
for  religious  liberty. 

For  this  he  was  denotinoed  as  an  atheist. 
He  was  pilloried  by  those  who  Invoked  the 
power  of  the  sute  to  bind  man's  eternal  soul 
in  the  chains  of  a  state-Imposed  and  stats- 
supported  religion. 

But  he  was  glorloiuly  vindicated  In  the 
Constitution  of  his  country  and  in  the  en- 
lightened  opinion  at  mankind. 
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Jefferson  knew  that  political  and  religious 
liberty,  essential  u  they  were,  did  not  con- 
stitute the  whole  category  of  freedonis  which 
should  flourish  In  a  democracy. 

Therefore,  he  charted  the  way  for  Intellec- 
tual freedom  to  ro  hand  in  hand  with  polit- 
ical and  reluiou.s  freedom,  by  advocating  and 
•triving  to  Inaugurate  a  system  of  public 
education  which  would  loose  the  chains  of 
Ignorance  wl-.ich  bound  and  shackled  the 
mir.ds  of  the  p?r-ple 

In  a  letter  to  George  Wythe,  August  13, 
1780.  he  had  this  to  say: 

"I  think  by  r<>r  the  most  important  bill  in 
our  whole  Ci  de  .s  that  for  the  diffusion  of 
kn<  wledge  amons  the  pe'.)ple.  No  o.her  surer 
fouadatum  can  be  devli,fid  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Ireed'im  and  happiness.  Preach,  my 
dear  sir.  a  (■;ij%udt>  against  Ignorance:  estab- 
lish and  impruve  the  law  for  educating  the 
c<iinnii  n  popple  Let  our  countrymen  know 
thi'.t  the  pei.ple  alone  can  protect  us  against 
lhe.se  evi!-.  .uid  that  the  tax  that  will  be  paid 
fur  the  pur;?i,?c  is  not  more  than  one  th  :u- 
»un;;ih  pail  of  what  will  be  paid  to  kings  and 
n-iblcs  Viho  will  rise  up  among  us  If  we  leave 
the  people  in  ignorance  " 

One  of  the  g-eat  disciples  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson WHS  Abraham  Lincoln.  All  through 
his  writing.-i  and  public  papers  we  may  depict 
the  Influence  of  Jefferson  upon  Lincoln.  In 
the  miost  of  a  great  war  between  the  States 
In  an  addross  at  the  baitlefleld  of  Gettys- 
burg. Lincoln  began  as  follows: 

-Four  scure  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new 
Nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war 
testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation 
so  conceived,  and  so  dedicated^  can  long  en- 
dure ■■ 

It  has  be<^n  80  years  since  the  delivery 
of  that  brief  and  Immortal  address  We 
might,  with  equal  truth  and  equal  solemnity, 
now  say: 

'Eight  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  ne-:v 
nation,  conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
thr  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
•Now  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  wrrld 
war.  testing  whether  that  nation  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long 
endure  " 

We  who  live  today  and  who  believe  In  the 
Immortal  principles  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
Wove  into  the  fabric  of  cur  ilfe  are  called 
upon  to  Strugs'^  beyond  a  wider  fleld  and 
mo.e  far-flune:  battle  lines,  but  the  Issue 
Is  no  !e<9  centered  around  the  rights  of 
the  people  In  this  struggle  than  It  was  in 
the  day  cf  Jefferson  It  was  natural  for 
the  timid  soul  in  1T76  to  hesitate  about  pay- 
ing the  price  for  the  creation  of  liberty  on 
this  continent  and  for  Its  extension  'hrough- 
cut  the  world. 

We  have  timid  souls  now  In  our  midst  and 
throughout  the  world  who  question  whether 
we  sliculd  have  embarked  In  this  struggle 
In  defense  of  our  liberties  and  our  Instltu- 
ticna  but  un'ess  our  Nation  had  arisen  In  all 
Ita  might  and  pjwer  to  preserve  what  Jef- 
ferson helped  to  create  for  us.  we  who  speak 
and  think  of  him  today  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  his  heritage. 

Jefferson  died  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Immortal  document  which  bis  brain  con- 
ceived and  his  pen  inscribed.  He  wanted  to 
Uve  until  that  day  of  anniversary. 

On  that  same  day  died  John  Adams,  his 
lifelong  associate  In  the  establishment  of 
liberty  and  his  friend  untU  the  grim  reaper 
Claimed  his  reward. 

Jefferson's  last  words  were,  "Thla  la  the 
Fourth  of  July." 

John  Adam's  last  words  were.  "Jefferson 
still  Uvea." 

Thow  words  at  John  Adams  were  prophetic 
and  It  ts  tiue  and  will  be  forever  true  that 
Jefferaon  stlU  lives. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  ext-^nd  my  remark.s.  I  in- 
clude a  .speech  dcii'.ered  by  me  before  a 
Republican  rally  at  the  Terrace  Garden, 
Morrison  Hotel,  ChicaMO,  on  Thursdav, 
July  1: 

Americans  have  a  rli-ht — nr.y.  they  have  a 
prsitive  duty — to  scan  carcfu'.ly  and  examine 
minutely  the  pust-'Aar  programs  which.  In 
simple  abundance,  put  our  victory  gardens 
to  shame. 

I  wish  that  some  of  the.'^e  bcheraes  for  post- 
war activity  were  as  substantial  In  common 
.sense  a.s  the  victury  garder..s  are  CJtpectcd  to 
be  In  nutrin-.ent. 

Most  of  the  post-war  planning  schemes 
which  I  have  looked  into,  all  of  which  are 
advanced  under  the  bromide  of  'winning;  the 
peace,"  will  produce  a  crop.  But  they  won't 
produce  a  crop  of  mternatloual  amity  and 
friendship.  They  will  produce  a  crop  of  in- 
ternational distrust,  of  international  bitter- 
ne-:s. 

If  they,  or  any  of  them,  should  by  some 
disastrous  lapse  on  the  p;irt  of  the  pci'pie  of 
the  world  be  adopted,  they  will  breed  inter- 
national pressure  politics  with  the  inevitable 
consequence  cf  a  war  In  comparison  to 
which  the  present  struggle  l3  but  a  mere 
battle. 

Conceived  In  super-state  megalomania  and 
nurtured  In  cheap  ward  politics  by  pseudo- 
Idealists,  these  schemes  are  udvanced  and 
fostered  without  any  consideration  of  the 
natural  reactions  of  governments  and  of 
peoples. 

Super-state  politicians  are  rampant  In 
Washington.  They  are  tlre'.es.s  In  their  ef- 
forts to  sell  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
the  dcmagcplc  appe.-il  that  It  is  the  duty  of 
America  to  save  the  world. 

America  cannot  save  the  world  Americas 
duty  now  and  when  victory  shall  have  been 
achieved  Is  to  save  America. 

We  went  to  war  to  save  America.  We  must 
go  to  the  peace  table  with  the  .^amc  patriotic 
and  high  purpose. 

We  are  ta!d  by  all  of  th.ise  who  are  foster- 
ing these  Internationalist  schemes  that  in  the 
post-war  world  America  must  stand  ready 
volimtarlly  and  wilUnKly  to  .sacrifice  portions 
of  her  sovereignty,  part  of  her  liberty,  and 
much  of  her  freedom — political,  economic. 
and  personal— to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  for  other  nations. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  theory. 
There  Is  no  more  substantial  manner  in 
which  America  can  contribute  to  the  welLii-e 
of  the  world  than  by  preserving  completely 
and  totally  her  political  sovereignty,  her  eco- 
nomic liberty,  and  her  personal  freedom 

These  have.  In  the  past,  been  America's 
crowning  examples  to  the  world.  They  must 
be  preserved  In  their  entirety  for  only  through 
their  preservation  can  America  and  Ameri- 
cans furnish  to  the  world  an  example  which 
In  time  may  lead  other  nations  to  substantial 
emulation. 

Americans  have  again  the  right,  and  again 
the  duty,  to  scan  the  credentials  of  those 
who  advance  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
post-war  Ideals.  We  have  a  right  to  test  those 
credentials  and  their  application  to  the  Ideals 
of  America. 

Have  the  schemes  which  are  being  advanced 
been  applied  satisfactorily  in  America?  Have 
the  proponents  of  these  peacetime  blueprints 


made  their  blueprints  of  a  wartime  America 
and  a  peacetime  America  work?  For,  make 
no  mistake  about  It.  the  post-war  schemers 
have  a  blueprint  worked  out  In  meticulous 
detail  not  only  for  the  nations  of  the  world 
but  for  the  Individual  citizens  of  the  post- 
war world  state. 

Tliey  already  propose  to  tell  the  world  and 
its  people  what  they  shall  eat,  what  tliey 
shall  wear,  what  they  shell  produce.  They 
I'-lready  propcfc  to  tell  the  world  and  Its 
peoples  what  they  shall  think,  what  they 
shall  say,  and  what  they  shall  print.  They 
already  propose  to  tell  the  world  how  much 
a  man  or  woman  shall  earn  and  how  much 
of  his  earnings  he  may  keep  or  spend.  They 
already  propc.-e  to  tell  '.he  world  and  its 
peoples  what  shall  be  their  conception  of  free- 
dom and  liberty— either  not  knowing  or  net 
caring  that  freedom  is  not  something  which 
is  Impoced  frcm  above  but  which  intrinsi- 
cally ccmci  from  belcw. 

Many  of  thefe  schemes  have  been  tested 
In  the  United  States  and  on  its  people  over 
the  last  decade.  They  have  been  tested  in 
peace  and  in  war. 

And  history  will  show  and  common  sense 
will  demonstrate  that  these  schtmes,  in  their 
application  to  America  and  Americans,  have 
been  a  93-porcent  failure.  In  the  1  percent 
of  their  success  they  have  served  not  the 
country  but  the  selfish  desires  of  their  ma- 
nlpulators. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  a  few  of  the  pro- 
poials  wlilch  we  are  told  must  be  in  the  port- 
folios cf  the  delegation  which  we  will  send 
to  the  peace  table.  Let  us  test  them  in  the 
light  cf  their  having  been  applied  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  test  we  will  find  the 
answer  to  the  vicious  and  bitter  personal  at- 
tacks which  an  almost  limitless  army  of 
pr.pagandists  and  stooges  level  at  all  who 
dar*^  to  oppose  them. 

The  source  from  which  all  of  the  Interna- 
tionalist schemes  flow  is  the  statement  cf 
the  "four  freedoms"  as  the  objective  for 
which  we  are  fighting.  The  very  statement 
of  the  "fr.ur  freedoms"  Is  a  negation  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  For  these  "four  freedoms" 
are  not  within  the  gift  of  any  nation  or  any 
group  of  nations  to  bestow  upon  any  other 
nation  or  any  group  of  nations.  The  minute 
ycu  impcse  a  freedom  on  someone  else  it 
ceases  to  be  a  freedom  and  becomes  a  chain. 

Freedoms  are  Inherent.  Sometimes  we  are 
deprived  cf  them  by  outside  forces.  But  we 
are  never  given  them  by  outside  forces. 

But  let  us  look  into  the  "four  freedoms" 
Individually  and  how  America  is  going  to  give 
them  to  the  wcirld. 

Out  of  order.  I  take  up  "freedom  of  want." 
I  do  so  bccau.=e  the  international  schemers 
have  already  sought  to  Implement  this  free- 
dom—at least  In  one  direction— by  an  In, 
tcrnatl'nal  conference  on  food.  A  confer- 
ence which  hns  been  barren  of  results,  but 
the  .sterility  of  which  has  not  In  any  way  dis- 
mayed the  megalom.anlac  maneuverers. 

F.-cedom  from  want  means,  in  the  simple 
o!d-fa.-h:.jned  American  language,  which  is 
the  only  one  I  know,  that  everyone  Is  going 
to  have  all  he  wants  to  eat,  all  he  wants 
to  wear,  all  he  wants  in  the  way  of  a  home 
ai.  he  wants  of  money,  all  he  wants  of  mov- 
ing pictures,  or  any  other  necessity,  con- 
veniences cr  luxury. 

All  these  thln<?s  the  superstate  is  to  sup- 
ply when  peace  comes,  it  is  to  supply  them 
to  all  the  world  and  to  all  its  peoples. 

Do  you  think  any  state,  national  or  In^ 
teruational.  can  do  it? 

Do  you  think  that  that  Is  the  reason  our 
men  and  our  women  are  fighting  on  all  the 
sea.s  and  all  the  continents? 

We.  here  in  America,  have  enjoyed  the 
greatest  freedom  from  want  ever  enjoyed 
by  any  people  In  any  land.  We  have  created 
here  the  highest  known  standard  of  living. 
Was  that  freedom  from  want  given  to  us 
by  the  Government?  Or  was  It  won  by  us 
individually   in   the  pursuance  of  our   own 
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happiness  and  by  our  own  energy  and  our 
own  ability? 

A  few  years  ago  it  became  the  theory  of 
some  in  our  Government  that  the  givmg  or 
withholding  of  freedom  from  want  of  Amer- 
icans was  the  function  of  government.  The 
same  long-haired  and  short-brained  theorists 
who  now  propose  international  dictation  cf 
everything  stretched  the  long  fingers  of 
Washington  into  every  SUte.  every  county, 
every  home,  and  touched  every  Individual 
in  the  United  States. 

Haa  that  grasp  of  Washington  brought 
greater  abundance,  greater  prosperity,  greater 
happiness,  more  freedom  from  want  to  Amer- 
icans? 

You  and  I  know  it  has  not.  We  know  that 
Impractical  bureaucrats  in  Washington  took 
the  greatest  producing  country  in  the  world 
and  have  reduced  it  to  a  Nation  which  can- 
not get  what  It  wants  and  what  it  needs 
to  eat. 

By  a  aeries  of  ExecuUve  decrees  our  do- 
mestic economy  haa  become  so  disrupted,  our 
production  so  curtailed,  and  our  distribution 
system  so  disastrously  entangled  that  many 
fear  that  America  can  never  be  truly  America 
again. 

Think  ycu  that  the  men — and  women — who 
brought  want  to  the  United  States  are  ca- 
pable of  eliminating  want  from  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world? 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  this  want  In 
America  Is  due  to  the  war.  But  it  simply  is 
not  so.  The  food  which  you  lack  today  has 
not  gone  to  the  countries  associated  with  us. 
That  food  haa  simply  not  been  produced. 
An  administration  dedicated  to  the  doctrine 
of  economic  scarcity  made  It  impossible  for 
Americans  to  produce  and  distribute  the  food 
which  this  country  and  Its  citizens  need. 

Rationing,  adopted  from  foreign  lands  and 
heretofore  tinneceasary  in  America,  came  to 
us  under  the  guise  that  it  would  promote 
equitable  distribution.  Actually,  it  was  forced 
upon  us  because  some  bureaucrat  thought 
It  was  a  method  of  overcoming  what  he  Im- 
agined was  the  complacency  of  Americans  In 
the  face  of  the  war.  And  the  rationing  con- 
tributed to  the  muddle,  to  disrupted  pro- 
duction and  distorted  distributions  because 
It  immediately  put  a  damper  on  the  will  cf 
Americans  to  produce. 

Think  3rou  that  the  fathers  of  otu-  muddle 
are  capable  or  should  be  entrusted  with  put- 
ting all  the  nations  of  the  world  tmder  a 
Buperlnternational  economic  dictatorship? 

Is  all  the  world  to  be  starved  by  these  who 
killed  little  pigs  by  the  millions  and  paid 
billions  of  dollars  to  farmers  not  to  plant  and 
not  to  grow  food  crops?  Is  that  the  way  to 
freedom  from  want? 

Let  lu  look  at  another  of  the  "four  free- 
doms" and  consider  lU  world-wide  applica- 
tion In  the  face  of  America's  recent  experi- 
ences. Let  us  take  up  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  speech. 

For  generations  America  preserved  free- 
dom of  expreasion.  It  was  preserved  as  a  bul- 
wark of  all  our  other  liberties  and  for  gen- 
erations no  man  in  public  life  dared  to  shat- 
ter the  guaranty  which  wise  forefathers  had 
written  Into  the  Constitution. 

Now  It  Is  proposed  by  Washington  that  this 
constitutional  guaranty  shall  be  extended 
world-wide  and  It  Is  said  that  this  Is  one  of 
the  objectives  for  which  our  men  are  fighting. 
Let  us  examine  the  fidelity  to  this  Ameri- 
can Ideal  of  those  who  proclaim  their  Inten- 
tion to  force  freedom  of  the  press  upon  all 
the  world. 

The  radio  stations  of  the  Nation  today  have 
the  hand  of  bureaucracy  around  their  necks. 
They  dare  not  say  a  word  that  will  displease 
the  masters.  Their  very  existence  Is  made 
contingent  upon  their  saying  what  the  master 
wants  them  to  say  and  remaining  silent 
when  the  master  proclaims  silence.  Ask  any 
radio  station  or  radio  chain  official  and  If 


he  is  net  overcome  by  fear  he  will  t£ll  you 
that. 

To  bravely  assert  their  Indexwndence,  to 
fight  for  their  freedom,  wo  til  d  mean  that 
licensee  would  not  be  renewed  and  the  radio 
station  or  chain  destroyed. 

See  what  the  bureaucrats  think  of  free- 
dom of  the  newspapers.  Have  they  been 
left  their  historic  freedom  and  independence 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  without 
molestation  by  those  who  are  drunk  with 
power  and  with  a  dream — or  rather  a  night- 
mare or  megalomania? 

Why.  the  great  Associated  Press,  the  dis- 
tributor of  more  news  to  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  organization  in  the  world — 
not  excepting  the  "kept"  associations  of 
European  nations — is  the  objective  of  sneak- 
ing action  designed  to  make  It  amenable 
to  the  theorists  aud  their  pets.  Oovemment 
proclaims  that  It  will  tell  the  Associated 
Press  what  it  shall  do  with  its  news  and  to 
whom  it  shall  give  It. 

Is  that  proof  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  those  who  say  that  freedom  of  the  press 
shall  be  made  world-wide  by  official  edict, 
and  who  say  that  that  is  what  we  are  fighting 
for? 

Recently  there  was  held  In  the  United 
States  a  so-called  International  food  con- 
ference— at  which  presumably  the  abtm- 
dance  of  America  was  to  be  further  parti- 
tioned among  other  nations  in  order  to  bring 
scarcity  to  all. 

Was  the  free  press  of  the  United  States 
welcomed  to  that  conference  in  order  that 
Americans  might  be  told  what  went  on? 
Not  so.  Armed  soldiers  with  gleaming  bayo- 
nets herded  the  reporters  and  correspondents 
from  the  place  cf  meeting  And  we  don't 
know  yet  what  went  on  at  that  seaalon. 

Are  the  men  who  do  these  things  holders 
of  substantial  credentials  for  their  guarantee 
of  an  international  free  press?  Are  those  who 
stifle  the  one  free  press  of  the  world — the 
American — likely  to  be  the  legitimate  fathers 
of  a  world-wide  free  press  reform? 

Another  of  the  group  of  "fpur  freedoms" 
so  loftily  expressed  and  so  secretly  sabotaged 
is  freedom  of  worship.  Let  me  recall  to  you 
that  this  most  sacred  of  freedoms  was  not 
proclaimed  in  the  same  stentorian  tones  as 
the  other  three.  Fcr  diplomatic  and  political 
reasons  it  was  soft-pedaled  when  the  new 
proclamation  came  down  from  Moimt  Sinai. 
And  let  me  tell  you  that  when  Its  pro- 
nouncement is  delayed  for  diplomatic  or  any 
other  reason  the  guarantee  becomas  qualified. 
Americana  dont  want  any  qualification  of 
their  adherence  to  freedom  of  man  to  worship 
as  and  when  he  will.  Not  even  when  that 
qtiallflcatlon  Is  designed  to  buy  favor  with 
one  of  the  nations  which  valortnisly  fights 
by  our  side. 

So  we  come  to  the  last  of  the  "four  free- 
doms" as  announced  by  the  new  dispensa- 
tion— freedom  from  fear.  It  sounds  good.  It 
Bounded  good  when  It  was  fathered  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  his 
first  Inauguration  long,  long  ago. 

But  again  let  us  test  this  freedom  by  the 
credentials  of  those  who  have  bad  it  In  their 
keeping  for  America  and  who  now  are  to 
dispense  It  to  the  world. 

How  free  from  fear  are  you?  Do  you  con- 
sider yourself  secure  In  your  property,  secure 
In  your  traditional  freedom,  secure  In  your 
right  to  live  your  life  as  you  see  fit?  You 
know  that  everything  you  do,  everything  you 
eat,  everything  you  earn,  is  now  dictated 
from  the  ivory  towers  of  Washington.  And 
that  cant  bring  freedom  from  fear. 

You  know  that  what  a  dlctatorlally  In- 
clined Government  gives  today  It  will  take 
from  you  tomorrow.  Does  this  uncertainty 
bring  freedom  from  fear? 

Are  you  free  from  fear  when  you  know  that 
the  very  halls  of  Jtistlce  are  not  free  from  the 
hand  of  the  bureaucrat?  Think  you  that 
those   who  wotild  not  hesitate   to  besmirch 


and  control  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  are  apt  to  be  deterred  from  interfer- 
ing with  your  personal  life? 

Thia  Government  which  we  now  have  Uvea 
and  thrives  on  the  very  fear  which  It  nobly 
saya  it  will  eliminate  from  the  world. 

Is  the  American  fanner  free  from  fear,  with 
ft  myriad  of  Federal  agents  swarming  his 
fields  and  threatening  him  with  jail  If  he 
overplants  and  overproduces?  Is  the  Amer- 
ican «'orker  free  from  fear  when  Government 
tells  htm  what  he  may  earn,  where  be  may 
work,  and  threateiis  him  with  Jell  If  he  ▼k)- 
lates  one  of  a  myriad  of  Inoomprehenslote 
and  often  contrmdictory  orders  and  edicts? 
Is  the  American  busineesman  free  from  fear 
when  each  day  brings  to  his  factory  or  his 
office  or  his  plant  acores  of  impractical  orders 
from  men  and  women  In  Government  who 
don't  know  the  first  thing  about  business  or 
industry? 

Freedom  from  fear.  The  very  words  are  ft 
mockery  when  they  come  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  distill  hatred  to  one  group  while 
slavishly  cringing  before  another. 

Yet,  these  are  the  dreamers  and  schemers 
who  say  that  freedom  from  fear  ahall  become 
world-wide  and  that  that  Is  what  our  men 
are  fighting  and  dying  for. 

Those  who  want  AnMricans  to  leftd  In  ft 
world-wide  crusade  to  estftbllsh  an  Utoplft 
for  all  nations  shotild  give  us  first  some  proof 
of  their  faith  In  the  principles  to  which  they 
give  lip  service. 

Let  the  New  Dealers  restore  the  four  free- 
doms to  America  first. 

They  have  endangered.  If  not  deetroyecL 
them  here.  Let  the  New  Deelen  set  our  own 
house  in  order  before  eettlng  up  new  hooMS 
in  other  nations. 

We  are  fighting  this  war  and  we  wlU  fight 
it  to  victory.  We  will  fight  it  with  every 
ounce  of  energy  and  ability  we  have.  We 
will  give  our  lives  and  our  fortunes  to  its 
successful  prosecution.  But  we  are  doing  It 
to  preserve  America's  freedoms  for  Amertcs. 
And  whatever  treaty  or  treaties  follow  this 
war,  whatever  increases  in  our  armies  and 
our  armaments  follow  this  war.  they  will  fol- 
low in  order  that  America  and  Americana  may 
remain  free. 
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The  Radio  IiTcttiratioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARE3 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  RSPBaSBrTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  July  f,  1><3 

Bir.    BOREN.    Mr.    Speaker,    at    the 

conclusion  of  my  remarka,  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  Rscoro  the  column  of  Oeorge 
E.  Sokolsky.  found  in  the  New  Y<»-k  Sua 
of  the  5th  Instant,  concerning  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Federal  Ccxnmunicatlona 
Commission  now  being  conducted  by  a 
select  committee  of  this  House.  The  col- 
umn portrays  briefly  a  few  of  the  things 
that  are  being  done  these  days  by  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  have 
wrapped  about  themselves  the  American 
flag,  and,  when  challenged  for  waste  and 
ineflBciency.  even  for  indulging  in  activi- 
ties dangerous  to  the  national  war  ef- 
fort and  security,  cry  from  the  house- 
tops that  those  questioning  their  activi- 
ties are  interfering  with  the  war  effort. 
It  is  high  time  that  Congress,  as  mil- 
lions of  our  people  are  now  doing,  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  we  are  wasting  our 
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taxpayers'  money  in  carrying  on  alleged 
war  activities  which,  when  examined, 
are  not  war  efforts  at  all,  but  are  fig- 
ments of  the  brains  ol  bureaucrats  who 
have  been  permitted  to  magnify  their 
importance  beyond  all  rhyme  or  reason. 
Certainly,  the  existence  of  a  war  con- 
stitutes no  license  to  pilfer  and  waste 
the  funds  so  generously  and  uncom- 
plainingly being  contributed  to  the 
Government  through  bond  purchases 
and  in  the  form  of  unusual  and  burden- 
some taxes  which,  as  time  goes  on,  must 
of  neces.sity  become  more  and  more 
onerous. 

There  neither  has  been  nor  can  there 
be  any  denial  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Ccmmunications  Commission  of 
the  facts  found  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  upon  which  the  recommendation 
was  made  for  the  transfer  of  the 
F.  C.  C.'s  so-called  intelligence  activities 
TO  the  military  establishments,  where 
such  activities  may  be  better  and  more 
safely  utilized.  The  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Navy  have  said  that  the  so-called 
war  functions  of  the  F.  C.  C.  are  worth- 
less. The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  said 
the  same  thing,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  Army  and  Navy  officers  have  been 
silenced  and  prevented  from  giving  tes- 
timony before  the  select  committee  now 
Investigating  the  F,  C.  C.  It  is  now 
known  that  both  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Navy  have  informed  the  House 
committee  of  such  a  gag  on  their  offi- 
cers, although  it  is  clear  to  all  that  tes- 
timony to  the  effect  that  F.  C.  C.'s  alleged 
war  activities  render  no  valuable  serv- 
ices to  the  military  establishments  from 
the  standpoint  of  intelligence  does  not, 
and  in  the  very  nature  of  things  cannot, 
involve  the  disclosure  of  any  military  or 
naval  secrets.  One  has  only  to  read, 
even  carelessly,  the  testimony  of  the 
P.  C.  C.'s  representatives  in  appropria- 
tions and  other  hearings,  when  the 
claimed  importance  of  that  agency's  war 
activities  have  been  glowingly  described, 
to  see  that  such  hearings  have  involved 
disclosures  which  should  not  have  been 
made  in  respect  of  the  activities  of  any 
agenci'  doing  truly  military  or  naval 
intelliijence  work. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be 
drawn;  and  that  is  that  the  officials  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion are  so  afraid  that  an  aroused  Con- 
gres.s,  now  and  at  long  last  supported  by 
public  sentiment,  might  expose  the  utter 
uselessness  of  the  F,  C.  C.'s  war  commu- 
nications activities  and  curtail  their 
huge  appropriations.  An  outraged  pub- 
lic is  sure,  at  some  time,  to  demand  a 
curtailment  of  spending  by  our  "squan- 
dermaniacs"  on  the  domestic  front.  So, 
Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  we  not  have  the 
facts  concerning  the  F.  C.  C.  as  a  start- 
ing point  for  better  things  to  come  In 
the  way  of  economy  and  good  govern- 
ment? If  we  do  good  there,  further  good 
may  flow  from  other  things  which  surely 
will  follow. 

It  l5  to  be  remembered  that  the  silenc- 
ing of  Army  and  Navy  officers  is  not 
Pitched  upon  a  possible  disclosure  of 
military  or  naval  secrets,  or  on  a  possi- 


ble Interference  with  the  war  effort.  The 
order  is  predicated  upon  the  tenuous 
ground  that,  to  inquire  into  .';uch  matters, 
will  be  incompatible  with  the  pubhc  in- 
tere.<;t.  What  greater  interest  can  the 
public  have  than  in  seeing  to  it.  throuph 
its  duly  elected  Member-^  oi  the  Senate 
and  House,  that  both  our  war  and  do- 
mestic affairs  are  conducted  in  a  busi- 
nesslike and  economical  way?  And  by 
what  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  it 
be  said  that  the  public  interest  is  best 
.served  by  covering  up.  rather  than  by 
exposing,  wrongs  anainst  the  people? 
Can  the  concealment  of  vital  informa- 
tion be  deeded  paramount  to  the  in- 
herent right  of  Congress  to  demand  and 
get  information  neces.^ary  to.  and  in 
furtherance  of,  corrective  legislation? 

I  submit  that  the  right  and  duty  of 
Congre.«s  to  conduct  hearings,  gather 
facts,  and  enact  remedial  and  curative 
legislation  are  inherent  in  this  legislative 
body — powers  which  cannot  be.  and  must 
not  be,  frittered  away.  If  the  present 
trend  and  practices  of  the  entrenched 
bureaucrats  i.s  nermitted  to  continue. 
the  time  soon  will  come — and  it  is  prac- 
tically at  hand — when  the  administra- 
tive and  executive  depanm^^nts  will 
wholly  and  successfully  disregard  and 
defy  the  will  of  Congres.-,  and  le^rL-laiive 
procedures  and  progress  will  meet  an  un- 
timely end. 

The  charge  of  the  F.  C.  C.  that  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  the  House  committee 
are  conspiring  to  wreck  the  F.  C.  C  is 
without  foundation  in  fact,  for  reasons 
too  numerous  to  mention.  The  charge 
is  .so  utterly  abiurd  that  it.=;  as.ertion 
reflects  no  glory  upon  its  authors,  if  the 
charge  had  more  than  one  author.  Of 
course,  the  committee's  staff  could  not 
be  in  the  conspiracy,  nor  could  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  because  the  com- 
mittee was  not  in  existence  when  many 
of  the  things  charged  in  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy occurred. 

Be  all  this  as  it  m.ay.  however,  there 
are  conspiracies  and  conspiracies;  and  if, 
as  clearly  appears  to  be  the  case,  the 
object  of  the  concerted  action  of  the  com- 
mittee will  but  serve  to  correct  wrong.s. 
stop  waste,  inefficiency,  and  bring  about 
proper  remedial  legislation,  then  give 
the  people  of  this  country  more  such  con- 
spiracies. 

THESE  DATS THE  R.\DIO  INVESTICVTION 

(By  George  E  Sokokkyi 
Altiaoughi  every  effort  lias  been  made  to 
smear  the  Cox  committee  in  advajice  vt  its 
open  hearings.  Its  counsel,  Eugene  L.  Garty. 
has  got  off  to  a  good  start  by  a  careful,  docu- 
mented statement  of  the  problems  ansir.g 
from  the  expansion  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, and  by  the  release  of  his  letter  to 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  and  Secretary  of 
War  Stlmson  which.  In  effect,  discloses  that 
the  military  forces  were  in  protest  against 
the  methods  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Conimisslon  and  that  their  protest  and  criti-  | 
cism  and  the  data  pertaining  thereto  had 
been  suppressed  and  withheld  from  tlie 
American  people. 

lu  his  introd'ctory  statement.  Mr    Gur.  y    ' 

Bald:  I 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  practically  unrestricted    | 

delegation    oX   power   made    by    the   phrase    j 


'public  interest,  convenience,  cr  necessity,' 
withcut  g'Kdmg  .'Standards  and  without  the 
check  Rv.d  halar.ce  which  a  full  Judicial  re- 
view might  have  provided,  created  ample  and 
unlimited  opportunity  for  the  Commission, 
if  so  mirrteri.  to  distribute  unchecked  Gov- 
ernmf^nt  favor  and  largess  among  the  politi- 
ci'Hy  fni'hfu!  ar.d  subservient:  and  ample 
power  with  which  to  whip  and  cow  all  politi- 
cal opponents  pos.scssinc;  the  temerity  end 
courage  to  protest  cr  challenge  the  actions  op 
policies  of  the  Commission. 

"And  It  is  claimed  that  the  Commission  has 
not  altogether  failed  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  presented  to  establi.'=h  its 
own  purposes  and  policies  and  advance  its 
own  ends  It  is  f^nid  that  the  Comm.ission 
has  neither  been  slew  nor  loath  to  utilize  its 
asserted  powers  so  to  intrench  itself  that  on 
ccca.Kion  it  has  even  defied  the  Congress. 
Power  always  seeks  and  thrives  on  more 
power." 

Mr  Garey.  m  this  statement,  lays  down  a 
proposition  that  is  absolutely  sovind  in  a 
representative  republic: 

"It  must  be  recognized  that  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war  constitutes  no  license  to  raid 
the  Treasury,  either  through  waste  and  ex- 
travagance by  lawfully  constituted  war  agen- 
cies, through  the  operation  of  worthless  ac- 
tivities under  the  guise  of  the  furtherance 
of  the  war  effort  or  otherwise.  Hence  this 
investigation  has  thus  far  proceeded  in  such 
m.atters  in  the  belief  that  this  committee, 
the  Congrr.=s.  and  the  public  are  entitled  to 
know  the  facts  surrounding  the  Commission's 
so-called  war  activities  and  functions,  to  the 
end  that  such  activities  and  functions  may 
be  abolished,  curtailed,  or  extended  as  the 
Congrt-ss  shall  sec  fit." 

It  has  been  aiuictpated  that  when  this 
particular  Investigation  got  under  way  it 
would  deal  with  the  networks,  radio  stations, 
broadcasts,  and  such  matters.  Mr.  Garey  has 
apparently  chosen  a  different  course.  He  la 
going  into  the  fundamentals  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  Is  relating  the  problem  to  the 
war.  For  nist.mce,  in  his  letter  to  Secretary 
Stimson.  Mr  G:irey  asks  for  this  type  of  data: 

"1.  All  Department  files  and  correspond- 
ence pertaining  to  the  Army's  efforts  to  ob- 
tain approval  of  the  use  of  ultra-high  fre- 
quencies, and  the  difficulty  encountered  by 
the  Army  in  getting  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  make  a  study  of  the 
subject. 

"2.  All  files  and  correspondence  pertaining 
to  the  Army's  position  favoring  the  passage 
of  a  bill  to  permit  wire  tapping  and  Chair- 
man Fl'y's  opposition  to  such  bill 

■'3.  Ail  file-;  and  correspondence  pertaining 
to  the  Army'.s  efforts  to  stop  Japanese  lan- 
guage radio  broadcasts  from  Hawaii  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  reports  of  the  Army 
officers  of  their  activities  in  negotiaWng  vol- 
untary agreements  to  that  end;  and  Chair- 
m.an  Fly's  opposition  to  such  action  and  hia 
subsequent  actions  which  are  alleged  to  have 
caused  such  voluntary  agreements  to  be 
abandoned  " 

Apparently.  Mr.  Garey  possesses  that  data. 
Hi.s  communications  to  Secretaries  Stimson 
and  Knox  indicate  that  this  is  no  fishing  ex- 
pedition: that  what  he  asks  for  officially  he 
has  already  seen  and  heard  and  that  he  is 
rejecting  a  refusal  m  public  of  what  v.'as 
provided  in  private.  Except  as  such  infor- 
mation may  serve  the  enemy,  it  ought  to  be 
available  to  t!ie  American  people.  But  the 
phrase,  "of  aid  and  comfort"  to  the  enemy 
ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  cloak  to  cover  up 
ir.emciency.  maludmmistration.  or  corrup- 
tion. Mr  Garey  wisely  brings  the  problem 
into  the  open  that  the  public  may  unders  .rid 
the  srriou.sness  of  Federal  Cummunica*. on 
Commission  control  -01  radio. 
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Prepare  a  Tax  Biil  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

Oy   NFW    TO£K 

IK  THE  HOU8G  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  194i 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
preparation  of  further  safeguards 
against  inflation  is  more  essential  than 
ever  at  this  time,  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  following 
editorial,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  7 : 

FRZFASZ   A   TAX   BIU,    NOW 

The  desire  of  Congressmen  to  get  away 
from  the  stifling  heat  of  Washington  in  the 
iiummer  Is  underetandable;  but  it  is  not  in 
itself  excuse  for  a  recess  at  this  time,  while 
the  fixed  personnel  at  Washington  and.  In 
fact,  the  great  mass  of  Americans  cTery- 
where  are  nailed  to  their  Jobs.  A  Talld 
reason  for  a  recess,  however.  Is  that  It  is 
Important  for  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  to  get  In  first-hand  touch  with  their 
constituents,  and  learn  the  problems  and 
the  sentiment  of  their  districts. 

But  It  will  be  Inexcusable  for  Congress  to 
leave  Wtshlngton  now  xmless  it  sees  to  It 
that  a  new  tax  bill  is  prepared  for  its  con- 
sideration as  soon  as  It  meeu  again.  The 
sooner  a  new  bill  is  passed,  the  sooner  can 
the  problem  of  excess  purchasing  power  be 
brought  under  better  control.  There  la  no 
exctise  for  waiting  until  January  1  before  a 
new  bill  is  made  eifectlTe.  Certainly  a  gen- 
eral sales  tax  and  heavier  excise  taxes  should 
be  put  Into  effect  long  before  then. 

In  the  few  days  that  now  appear  to  re- 
main before  a  recess,  therefore.  Congress 
should  do  at  least  one  of  two  things.  It 
sliould  either  Invite  the  Treasury  to  prepare 
a  new  tax  program  In  all  Its  details,  so  that 
it  will  be  ready  to  submit  it  to  Congress 
as  soon  as  that  body  meets  again;  or  It 
should  make  srure  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  prepares  now  a  bill  for 
Eubmissicn  at  that  time.  It  would  do  no 
harm  If  Congress  did  Ijoth.  The  Inflationary 
problem  Increases  dally.  It  would  be  tragic 
if  the  summer  months  were  wasted  without 
either  action  on  it  or  study  of  It, 
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1942 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MtSSISSIPFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  All  VTB 

Wednesday.  July  7. 1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
completing  10  years  of  arduous  struggle 
for  justice  for  the  light  and  power  con- 
sumers of  America. 

Unfortunately,  my  old  friend  and  co- 
worker. Senator  George  W.  Norris,  of 
Nebraska,  is  not  here  to  help  carry  on 
the  fight;  but  the  effect  of  his  work  while 
he  was  in  the  Senate  will  never  die.  One 
of  my  services  of  which  I  am  most  proud 
is  that  of  coauthor  with  him  of  the  bill 


creating  the  T.  V.  A.  It  has  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  developments 
of  all  time. 

My  greatest  service  to  the  farmers  of 
this  country  has  been  that  of  promoting 
rural  electrification.  As  a  result  of  my 
efforts  there  are  at  least  1,000,000  farm 
homes  in  this  country  that  are  enjoying 
the  use  of  electric  lights  and  power  that ' 
probably  would  not  have  had  them  for 
anotlier  generation  if  I  had  failed  in  se- 
curing the  adoption  of  the  legislation  I 
have  sponsored  for  that  purpose. 

Every  person  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent that  uses  electricity  at  all  gets  it  at 
the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  not  reached  all  the  farmers 
of  the  district  yet,  but  we  expect  to  do 
so  when  materials  are  made  available. 
In  fact,  we  expect  to  electrify  every  farm 
home  in  America  at  these  rates  before 
we  are  through. 

On  June  30  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
some  tables  which  I  invite  every  one  of 
you  to  take  home  and  read  to  your  con- 
stituents. They  show  that  the  American 
people  last  year  were  overcharged  $1,- 
185  233,674  for  their  electric  lights  and 
power.  In  other  words,  if  they  had  all 
got  their  electricity  at  the  rates  paid  by 
the  people  in  the  district  I  represent, 
they  would  have  saved  $1,185,233,674  last 
year  on  their  light  and  power  bills  alone. 
I  have  broken  these  overcharges  down  by 
States  to  show  how  much  the  people  ol 
each  State  were  overcharged. 

ALABAMA 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  used  3.693.914X)00  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $37,163,600. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $25,897,377,  or  $11,- 
2<J6,223  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

ARIZONA 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  used  704,002.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $12,764,400. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  xsost  to 
them  would  have  been  $5,974,339,  or  $6,- 
790,061  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

ARKANSAS 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  used  683,145.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $16,811,000. 

Under  the  T.  V,  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $8,945,934,  or  $7.- 
865,006  less  tlian  tbey  actually  paid. 

CALirOKMIA 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California  used  12.005,897,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $198,175,200. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $152,321,279.  or 
$45,853,921  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

COUMUDO 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  used  847,821,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  whi<*  they 
paid  $21,959,700. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $11J)27.125.  or 
$10,032,575  less  than  they  actually  paid. 


COin»»CTTCUT 


During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Coimecticut  used  2.418,833.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  elecUlcity,  for  which 
they  paid  $53,930,900. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $20,062,632.  or 
$24,868,268  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

DCLAWAIB 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Etelaware  used  345,458.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $6,884,800. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $3,768,435.  or 
$3,116,365  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

DISTUCT   or  COLTTMBIA 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  used  1,439,442,000 
kilowatt -hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $17,668,900. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $13,571,378,  or 
$4,007,522  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

rLoxraA 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Florida  used  1,263.0104)00  kilo- 
watt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $40,138,900. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $17.542349,  or 
$22,596,551  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

CIOBCU 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
SUte  of  Georgia  used  2.512,867XM)0  kUo- 
watt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $42,543,700. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $25,719,092,  or 
$16,824,608  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

IDAHO 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
SUte  of  Idaho  used  781.471.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  for  which  they  paid 
$11,418,200. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $6,869,292,  or 
$4,548,908  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

SXIHOU 

IXiring  the  year  1942  the  people  of  tbe 
State  of  Ulinois  used  10,397,317,000  kUo- 
watt-hours  of  electricity  for  which  tt»ey 
paid  $205,524,500. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $113,204,822,  or 
$92,319,678  less  than  they  actually  paid. 
aaoAHA 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  used  4,286,988,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $85,064,400. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $49,061,887,  or 
$3u,C02,513  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

IOWA 

During  the  year  1942.  tbe  people  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  used  2,017,295,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  for  which  they  paid 
$46,735.900. . 

Under  tbe  T.  V.  A.  rmtei  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $25,741,659,  or 
$20,994,241  less  than  they  actually  paid. 
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KANSAS 


i 


During  the  year  1942.  the  people  of  the 
Bute  of  Kansas  used  1.374.621.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  for  which  they 
paid  $31,893,900. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $17,588,319.  or 
$14,305,581  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

KINTUCKT 

DurinK  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
Bute  of  Kentucky  used  1.677.998.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $32,803,500. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  co  to 
them  would  havt  l>een  $20,016,579.  or 
$12,786,921  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

LOUISIANA 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  used  1,645.335.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electrisity.  for  which 
they  paid  $31,148,700. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $15,781,723.  or 
|15.364{.977  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

MAINS 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Maine  used  975.232.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  for  which  they  paid 
$18,700,900. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $10,200,161,  or 
$8,500,739  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

MAITLAND 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  used  2.472.084.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $45,660,400. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  co.st  to 
them  would  have  been  $26,682,888.  or 
$18,977,512  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

MASSACHUSETT* 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  used  4.322,- 
849.000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for 
which  they  paid  $113,448,800. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $56,818,482.  or 
$56,630,318  less  than  they  actually'  paid. 

MICHIGAN 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  used  7.097.806.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $134,278,900. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $76,671,788.  or 
$57,607,112  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

MINNESOTA 

During  the  year  1942  the  F>eople  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  used  2.239.736.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $55,011,100. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $30,673,578.  or 
$24,337,522  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

uasjsvrri 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  used  666.511.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  for  which  they 
paid  $14,783,300. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $8,027,803,  or 
$8  755.497  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

MISSOUU 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  used  3.489.639.000  kilo- 


watt-hours of  electricity  for  which  they 
paid  $68,648,800. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  ratf^s  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $41,417,857.  or 
$27,230,943  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

MONTANA 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  ihe 
State  of  Montana  used  1.736,720.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $15,671,000. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $10,681,298.  or 
$4,989,702  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

NEBRASKA 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  used  773,693,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  for  which  they 
paid  $19,973,300. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $11,458,180.  or 
$8,515,120  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

NEVADA 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  used  154.729.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  for  which  they 
paid  $3,277,100. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $1,711,755.  or 
$1,565,345  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  used  487.904,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $12,335,600. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $6,510,473,  or 
$5,825,127  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

NEW  JERSET 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  used  5.000.452,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  1  i  which 
they  paid' $119,253,300. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A,  rates  the  co.^t  to 
them  would  have  been  $57,691,002.  or 
$61.562298  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

NEW    MEXICO 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  used  178.147,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $6,599,200. 

Under  the  T,  V.  A,  rates  the  co.st  to 
them  would  have  been  $2,616  419.  or 
$3,982,781  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

NEW    YORK 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  used  18,429.737,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricitv,  for  which 
they  paid  $361,418,600. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $175,957,975,  or 
$185,460,625  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

NOSTH  CAROLINA 

During  the  year  1942.  the  people  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  used  3.499.- 
721,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  for 
which  they  paid  $52,173,000. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $34,808,548.  or 
$17,364,452  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

During  the  year  1942,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  used  180.278.000 
kllowfttt-hours  of  electricity  for  which 
they  paid  $7,008,200. 


Und^r  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  ha\e  been  $3,235,239,  or 
S3. 772.961  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

OHIO 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  u.sed  11,137,170.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $183,233,400. 

Undei-  the  T.  V.  A,  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $113,962,679.  or 
$69,270,721  less  tlian  they  actually  paid. 

OKL.4HOMA 

DuruiR  the  year  1942  t'ne  people  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  used  1.261.583,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $30,359,900. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $16,315,747,  or 
$14,044,153  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

OREGON 

During  the  year  1942.  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  used  2.016,158.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
I   paid  $26,471,200. 

!  Under  the  T,  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
I  them  would  have  been  $19,343,469.  or 
'  $7,127,731  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

:  PENNSYLVANIA 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  used  15,700.440.000 

,   kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 

j   they  paid  $249,036,700. 

!       Under  the  T,  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 

'  them  would  have  been  $153,861,342,  or 
$95,175,358  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Dunni;  the  year  1942.  the  people  of  the 
I   State  of  Rhode  Island  used  807.095.000 
I  kilowatt -hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $20,006,400. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $10,352,504,  or 
$9  653,896  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

SOLTH    CAROLINA 

During  tlie  year  1942.  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Soutii  Carolina  used  1,685,051,- 
000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  for 
winch  they  paid  $23,770,300. 

Under  the  T,  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  h.ave  been  $15,944,865,  or 
$7,825,435  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

SOLTH  DAKOTA 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
I   State  of  South  Dakota  used  223.137,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $7,832,500. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $3,641,292.  or  S4,- 
191.208  le.ss  than  they  actually  paid. 

TENNESSEE 

During  the  year  1942,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Tennes.see  u.sed  4,833.695.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  for  which 
they  paid  $40,183,000. 
;  Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $33,781,545,  or 
$6,401,455  les.s  than  they  actually  paid. 

TEX. AS 

During  the  year  1942,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Texas  used  4.716.867.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  for  which  they 
paid  $95,196,300. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $52,673,271,  or 
$42,523,029  less  than  they  actually  paid. 
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TTAH 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Utah  used  1,117,518.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid 
$15,351,400. 

Under  tne  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $9,432,423.  or  $5.- 
918.977  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

VERMONT 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  used  299.933.000  kilo-  ' 
watt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $7,880,700. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $4,346,035,  or  $3.- 
534.665  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

VIRGINIA 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  used  2.203,554.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $43,664,000. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $25,109,110.  or 
$18,554,890  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

WASHINGTON 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Wasliington  used  6.253,201  000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  lor  which 
they  paid  $55,289,100. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $43,153,856.  or 
$12,135,244  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  west  Virginia  used  2,752.822  000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $37,641,700. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $23,274,974.  or 
$14,366,726  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

WISCONSIN 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State    of    Wisconsin    used    3,380.057.000  ; 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
thev  paid  $69,062,800. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $39,585,289,  or 
$29,477,511  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

WYOMING 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  used  144.633,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $4,456,300. 

Under  the  T,  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $2,137,658,  or 
$2,318,642  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

rNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

During  the  year  1942  the  people  of  the 
whole  United  States  used  158.333,465,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $2,850,307,400. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to 
them  would  have  been  $1,665,073,726.  or 
$1,185,233,674    less    than    they    actually 

paid. 

If  every  person  in  America  who  uses 
electricity  could  read  and  undersUnd 
what  these  figures  mean  to  them,  there 
would  be  such  a  ground  swell  of  de- 
mands for  relief  from  these  overcharges 
that  no  official  or  set  of  ofQclals  could 
resist  them. 
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Home  Front  Reforms  at  Top  Needed 


kOOM  FOR  REFORM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wed7iesday.  July  7  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  entitled  "Home  Front 
Reforms  at  Top  Needed,"  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Home  Fronts  at  Top  Nekded 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Something  fundamental  is  wrong  with  the 
home  front.  Unless  corrected.  It  can  mean  a 
longer  and  costlier  war  and  an  even  more 
painful  post-war  period. 

The  main  evidence  of  this  trend  Is  to  be 
found  in  a  lack  of  unity  behind  the  Govern- 
ment, a  lack  of  faith  in  its  admlnlstratlv* 
set-up,  if  not  in  its  sincerity.  The  adminis- 
trators themselves  exhort  and  plead  and  try 
to  obtain  the  people's  cooperation  In  ration- 
ing and  the  many  sacrifices  that  are  needed 
to  support  a  maximum  effort  on  the  battle- 
fronts,  but  such  pleas  and  exhortations  are 
not  heeded  as  they  should  be. 

There  is  friction  where  harmony  should  pre- 
vail and  there  is  waste  and  incompetence 
where  the  utmost  in  conservation  and  effici- 
ency should  be  achieved.  Irritation  has  re- 
placed calmness,  and  clashes  of  pohcy  and 
lack  of  functional  coordination  particularly 
In  Washington  have  given  the  people  gen- 
erally a  discouraging  picture  of  their  leaders. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  start  blaming  the 
other  fellow — a  favorite  tendency  when  one 
feels  his  own  guilt  and  does  not  have  the 
courage  to  admit  it.  Neither  will  do  no 
good  to  assume  that  the  disease  is  incurable, 
because  at  bottom  it  has  the  germs  of  po- 
litical ambition,  selfish  quest  for  power,  or 
the  maintenance  of  public  office. 

CRITICAL     PERIOD     AHEAD 

If  it  were  conceded  that  most  of  the  prob- 
lems are  as  perplexing  as  they  are  because 
President  Roosevelt,  though  a  man  of  broad 
vision  in  foreign  policy  and  world  strategy, 
is  Just  the  opposite'  in  domestic  administra- 
tion, and  that  there  can  be  no  relief  until 
and  unless  a  new  President  is  elected,  the 
fact  remains  we  are  faced  in  the  next  18 
months  with  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
war,  and  under  our  system  of  government,  no 
other  leadership  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  is  available. 

Who.  then,  can  help  the  home  front?  The 
responsibility  rests  primarily  on  those  who 
have  been  thick-and-thln  supporters  of  the 
President  and  who*must  have  faith  in  and 
influence  with  him.  There  must  be  In  the 
ranks  of  the  New  Deal  men  of  such  strength 
of  character  as  to  recognize  that  the  conflict 
on  the  home  front  can  be  resolved  only  by 
the  application  by  them  of  soma  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Christian  philosophy.  There 
can,  for  instance,  be  no  reconcUiatlon  of 
groups  If  either  or  both  sides  of  a  controversy 
insist  on  the  maximum  obtainable  or  If  one 
or  the  other  deals  with  governmental  power 
on  a  dictatorial  or  dogmatic  basla. 


Faith  and  confidence  are  Instilled  In  a  na- 
tion when  the  men  at  the  top  not  only  ablds 
by  the  rules  but  do  not  seek  to  take  advan- 
tage of  wartime  to  change  the  fundamental 
rules  without  conBUltlng  the  people.  There 
U.  for  example,  room  for  considerable  reform 
m  the  relations  between  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  people.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  re- 
port that  never  in  Ita  whole  blatory  have 
lawyers  generally  so  little  esteem  for  the 
court,  believing  It  political  and  ctaas-con- 
Bcious. 

There  is  need.  also,  for  a  better  handling  of 
the  labor  problem.  Many  hard-working,  con- 
scientious members  of  labor  unions  and  their 
officers  are  being  condemned  for  the  acta  of 
a  few.  Also,  the  admlnUtratlon  ti  not  play- 
ing the  game  fairly  as  between  employer  and 
employee,  but  Is  conducting  what  appean  to 
be  a  political  game  of  special  privilege.  Thla 
only  sows  the  seed*  of  deep  Ideological  con- 
flict. 

Just  as  left-wing  extremists  were  bom  ou% 
of  the  stupidity  and  selfishness  of  the  con- 
servatives, so  today  right-wing  extremUts  Uf 
being  bred  every  day  and  the  seeds  of  an 
American  kind  of  fascism  or  state  socialism 
are  being  sown  by  the  stubbornness  and  in- 
tolerance of  power-conselous  left-wlng«n. 

or  nan  atronunx 

To  those  of  \XM  who  strive  for  the  middle 
way  and  who  see  In  right-wing  attltxidee  as 
many  dangers  as  In  the  so-called  reform*  of 
the  left  wing,  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  taocna 
front  on  a  new  basis  looms  as  of  transcendent 
Importance.  For,  notwithstanding  the  pre* 
vailing  optimism  about  the  military  sltuatioo 
today,  this  war  may  last  at  least  another  9 
or  possibly  8  years  more,  and  there  Is  no  tell- 
ing how  long  It  is  going  to  take  to  conquer 
Japan. 

Meanwhile,  we  shall  multiply  irritation* 
and  sap  the  vitality  of  the  home  front  unleM 
we  take  refuge  In  the  basic  principles  of  self- 
examination  and  fair  play.  For  government* 
are  no  stronger  than  the  Individuals  who 
exercise  its  powers,  and  nations  are  no 
stronger  than  the  mora)  fiber  of  their  leaders* 
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The  Flaf  Speaki  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  pinnstlvanu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  7  (legislati7>e  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Flag  Speaks  for  America* 
dehvered  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Martin, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Independ- 
ence Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Flag  Day, 
Monday,  June  14. 1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RecoeOj 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans:  Here  in  this  old  cltf 
where  the  flag  of  America  was  bom  and 
where  It  was  adopted  by  the  American  Con- 
gress, the  celebration  of  Flag  Day  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriate. 


iJ 
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A3583 


On  June  U.  1777  we  were  completing  the 
ttrrt  ye«r  of  our  liylependenoe  We  wert  lii 
the  •econd  year  off  the  RnoJuUon. 

Lexmgrcm.  ConctJTtl  and  Bunker  HlU  had 
come  MMl  Kon«  G«-m*ntown  and  Valley 
mr^  were  yet  to  co«ne  The  aurrender  at 
Torkto*-n  wa*  •o«»e*bere  »n  the  future. 

The  (UK  wm"*  born  Jn  a  Ume  of  ftorm  and 
ttrain  The  unJted  cotonlee  were  about  to 
become  the  United  Suues.  It  waa  not  a  tim* 
for  the  Kun^hlne  patrK  t  or  the  amnmer  «ol-  | 
dKT  The  lUUon  of  the  future  waa  betn«  j 
!Uiap«d  and  tempered  by  the  nre»  of  earrlflce 
Mid  th«  baaunaa  of  war  It  wa«  a  Ume  that 
tited  mtD'n  aoula.  n»t  aa  they  are  beuag  Ui«d 
again  Id  America  today 

And  now.  after  1«6  ywrs.  the  Star*  and 
Stnpca  la  on*  or  the  oldeat.  proudest,  and 
bMt  loved  flajti  m  the  world.  It  la  hated  in 
Berlto.  Tiskfo,  and  Home,  and  wherever  the 
wpuv.  of  hatred.  oo«*quert.  and  tyranny  exiat*. 
Bat  It  la  »o*«l  by  tne  aaen  and  free  women 
everywhere,  and  by  all  unfortunate  counulea 
ttaac.  bavts«  lost  tteetr  Iiwedooa.  would  be 
(fee  a«am. 

Aad.  pjettse  God,  It  wlU  wave  once  more 
o«cr  ttattcTMi  Manikla  and  the  hlOJd-ataUtcd 
fo^olfla  cd  Bataan.  It  wUl  fly  again  ever 
y^.h«   Guam,  and  Wake  lalAod. 

la  laa  atnpaa  and  a£ara  and  tu  field  ot  blue 
ta  all  that  has  been,  now  Is.  and  will  b3 
America  Woven  Into  It  ore  the  first  leg 
MMna  at  the  white  men  In  Virginia  and  New 
^gtewri  the  little  homes,  the  lutlc  ahlpa. 
aad  tte  mtle  Urma  of  a  lonely  aeaboavd  on 
tte  rta  o<  •  eontlnentnl  wUdrmeaL 

It  apwfta  (cv  the  old  Indian  waia.  for  Um 
iMVOtten  csplarera.  and  tor  aU  the  nameiaaa 
rt— ri  wteoM  torgotten  i^-vea  were  made  In 
tfae   irontier   deMrlafli   aod   atoi^   the   loat 

In  ita  talcbt  eolan  jcu  can  aee  Bunker 
Hill  and  Tlconderoga.  Brandywine  and  Tien- 
ton.  Bnratr^a  and  TorkfcdwxL.  You  c&n  aee 
Havana  rldemen  aad  the  kuM|  bayonet*  of 
tte  Oontlncntai  line.  You  can  arc  this  old 
Hif^niw  ^rui  hear,  doam  thrui;gb  the  years 
mt  ""'gg-*  and  growth  and  greatness,  the  eld 
ball  nnfiixig  ever  th^  independence  Square. 

XtM  epic  of  America  and  the  glory  of  the 
American  dream  a:e  symbcllzed  by  these 
•tripes  and  sUre.  They  stir  great  memories 
of  the  mighty  panorama  oT  a  Ration  on  the 
march.  Back  along  the  roads  of  history  the 
Long  miaa  Ui  their  faar*rfnn  abirta  are  mov- 
ing over  the  endless  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
Tanla  and  through  the  Cumberland  Gap. 
You  can  bear  the  creaking  wa^on  wheels  ruU- 
lr.g  on  across  the  pUins  to  the  Pacific. 

You  can  hear  the  guns  at  Fredericksburg. 
Shiloh.  am  Chancel lor»»lIte  and  watch  Pick- 
ett's charge  at  Oettyaborg.  breaking  as  a  gray 
•ea  breaks  en  the  iMOffhte  rock  of  human 
x^a.  You  can  hear  the  guns  at  alanila  and 
the  thwidertTig  roar  of  Perahlufa  maaaed 
batteries  In  the  Acgonne. 

A  little  louder,  a  little  nearer,  echoing 
across  this  Ration  today,  are  the  guns  at 
Midway.  In  the  Solomcas.  and  In  Tunlala. 

The  long,  sometimes  stem,  sometimes  hap- 
py, aoroettmes  tnght,  and  scmettmes  gray 
armala  cf  our  eimntry  are  written  acroaa  that 
banner  In  the  sky.  Great  naoies  and  great 
Jguias  out  at  the  pact:  Washington  at  Valley 
Ptnge.  Perry  on  L^a  »>e.  Jackaon  at  Mew 
Orleaaa.  Taylor  at  Buena  Vtata.  Webster  In 
the  Senate.  Lincoln  at  Oettyabucg.  and  Grant 
and  Lee  at  Appomattox. 

That  flag  speaks  lor  an  Amrrtea.  for  the 
tan  tereets  and  tall  ships  oC  New  Bngland. 
for  the  lordly  Hudson,  for  Penn'a  Wooda,  lor 
ttks  #ii4P  South,  ttks  bright  South wesC  the 
^aat  Midland  Valley,  the  mighty  Great 
Laitta.  the  snrHfas  plains,  the  maaaive  Bocklaa. 
the  high  aierraa.  and  tha  iB^ianal  Facinc 

Woven  into  the  flag  are  the  lauoaortal  Dec- 
laration, the  enduring  Constitution,  and  the 
Bill  of  RlgbU  that  safeguard  our  liberties.  It 
symbolizes  every  right  we  have  won  and  every 
UbCTty  we  en«oy.  It  att.:ids  for  the  work  of 
our  hands,  the  fitut  of  our  dreams,  the  spues 


of  our  churdies.  the  halls  at  our  great  uni-    I 

versif.es.  our  law  courts,  and  our  statchous^s. 
More  than  anything  else  it  symbolizes  the 
homes  of  America,   our   families,   our   long 
traditions,  and  our  undying  beliefs. 

In  this  global  war  In  which  we  are  so  fully 
and  deaperately  engaged,  that  flag  mtist  fly 
on  two  great  fronts. 

In  winning  thla  war  or  the  battle  fronts  j 
we  muat  be  careful  that  we  do  not  lose  that  { 
other  great  conflict  at  home. 

We  must  not  lose  the  tine  America,  the 
eld  and  new  America,  the  ane  ar.d  strong 
America,  the  dynamic  and  Tree  America. 
built  by  the  hands  cf  our  many  Renerutions. 

It  can  be  lost.  It  Is  Just  as  well  that  we 
face  the  facts.  lu  this  vast  storm  of  war 
and  change  that  Is  new  sweeping  the  world. 
dark  forces  have  been  let  loose.  They 
threaten  us  not  only  on  the  battle  fronU. 
tut  on  the  home  front  as  well. 

Many  of  the  Ideals  and  beliefs  rymholiaed 
by  the  flag  are  in  danger.  We  are  fitting 
regimentation  abroad  with  all  the  strength 
we  can  summon.    We  can  and  will  win  that 

battle. 

We  are  submitLlng  to  regimentation  at 
home  so  we   may   destroy   regimcntaticn   In 

the  world. 

We  are  submitting  to  regimentation  as  a 
war  policy  and  only  as  a  war  policy 

We  must  make  sure  that  In  winning  this 
war  against  the  tyranny  and  regin*entation 
that  would  ^x  Imposed  upon  us  by  our  ene- 
mies we  do  not  And  crureelves  wearing  the 
yoke  of  a  home-made  fascism  after  the  war 
ends.  Remember  that  American  rw^menta- 
tlon  can  t>e  Jtist  as  hateful  and  intolerable  as 
Fascist  regimentation. 

Mr.ke  no  mistake  about  this:  We  have  here 
tn  America  onr  own  economic  fneclsts.  These 
powerful  groups  of  politico-social  planners  sit 
m  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  They  plan  to  use 
our  warttine  economy  as  the  pattern  for  a 
peacetime  economy. 

These  economic  P'Reclsts  are  powerful  In 
W8«hlnston  "Hiey  inspired  the  massive  re- 
port of  the  national  Reeources  Planning 
Board.  That  «-pound  document  proposing 
a  BO-called  security  plan  is  the  holy  book  of 
the  new  American  order.  It  Is  the  system 
whereby  otir  econotnlc  Fascists  hope  to  con- 
trol erery  step  Uken  by  Americans  from  their 
cradlea  to  their  graves. 

Its  purpose  Is  to  end  the  Incentive  system 
and  discourage  or  destroy  the  American  Inl- 
tiatire  that  carried  the  fia^  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Paciac  and  made  this  the  freest  and 
strongest  nation  In  the  world. 

It  is  intended  to  create  a  race  cf  faceless, 
sheltered,  docile  Americans,  willing  to  give 
up  every  rij^t  except  the  right  to  live,  in 
exchai^e  for  a  false  security. 

It  promises  to  set  tip  a  ceste  and  a  class 
system  whereby  the  young  men  and  yoiiug 
women  of  America  will  be  frozen  into  a 
politico-economic  system.  It  will  sound  the 
death  knell  to  ambition. 

It  a-lU  create  a  new  pyramid  of  power,  a 
great  group  of  bureaucrats,  an  army  of  tax- 
gatherlng,  tax-eating  parasites,  and  a  new 
breed  of  self-perpetuating  tycoons  living 
upon  the  subatance  of  the  people. 

There  Is  a  battle  coming  between  those 
who  hellere  hi  the  doctrines  of  a  Christian 
dvliUatlon  and  the  cynical,  godless  group 
who  Inalst  that  no  man  £hould  bow  to  the 
divine  law.  Theae  new  prophets  of  the  new 
order  hold  that  we  should  follow  the  doc- 
trine of  the  supremacy  of  the  economic  man 
Tliey  say  that  man.  through  science,  can  and 
will  control  his  own  destiny.  They  would 
repeal  the  lasrs  of  God  and  nature.  Their 
own  great  god  Is  social  planning.  They 
profess  to  dread  t'*'*  fear  of  want  more  than 
they  do  the  loas  of  human  liberty  and  freedom 
of  action. 

This  great  conflict  of  ideas  is  world-wide 
and  Is  being  fought  In  America  under  the 
smoke-screen  of  the  war.  It  takes  strange 
poiitlcal  forms.    It  is  being  whispered  now 


In  W'a^hington  that  we  must  change  our 
form  cf  gcvemmen.  In  order  for  us  to  oo- 
cperate  succesfefully  in  the  post-war  organl- 
zaUoii  cf  the  wor:cl. 

VTe  hfar  thnt  Ampricn  mti'rt  forget  the 
preut  ja-t  We  are  tild  we  must  have  a 
n,o:e  res  pone  ible  covernmcut,  a  government 
whose  foreign  p<jUcv  need  not  depend  upon 
the  Senate,  upon  the  CcngreES.  upon  the 
rcprfsenta!ives  cf  th-  people,  cr  upon  the 
w";hc<  L'f  "Up  rc<'P'.e  themselves. 

Tins  16  Uie  dt.y  of  the  planner  who  sits 
down  before  the  map  of  the  world  with  hU 
drafting  board.  Our  eo^nrmic  Fascists,  our 
politico-social  groups  want  to  do  far  more 
thiui  plan  the  food  pmJuctlcn  of  this  Na- 
tion, far  more  than  cotitrol  the  Industrial 
-cutput.  far  more  than  fix  Its  standard  of 
liv.r.g  bv  peiiceUme  fixing  of  wages  and 
price...  "to  thch  t^'wering  thinkers,  our 
wartime  economy  and  our  wartime  controls 
tiTf  !.o  more  tliar  the  prelitniiuiry  actions. 

Tlaey  w.sh  In  collaboration  with  similar- 
minded  groups  in  other  countries,  to  fix  the 
h-:inclard  c  f  livir.g  m  every  nation.  They 
want  to  ccntrcl  th.  focd  prcducticn  of  every 
country,  to  say  that  wheat  farmers  cf  lou-a 
and  the  .^TErent.nf.  the  beef  grcv-ers  of 
Canada  and  Montana,  the  sugar  planters  of 
L?  uisiana  and  of  Cuba,  slmll  grow  so  much 
and  D  )  more.  They  would  control  the  ship- 
ping rf  the  wcrld,  the  p.lr  lanes  cf  the  globe, 
and  the  lives  of  billions  of  the  Inhabitant* 
of  this  planet. 

They  want.  In  fact,  a  regtmentaUon  of 
the  globe.  All  of  this  would  mean  the  sur- 
render of  what  Benjamin  Franklin  called 
•■essential  lifeerty."  Here  In  Philadelphia, 
Franklin  wrote: 
'  ••They  that  give  up  eseential  liberty  to 
obtain  a  little  temporary  safety  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

FrankMn  saw  deeper  into  the  human  heart 
than  theee  bulging-browed  gentlemen  of  to- 
day who  hope  to  make  the  world  over  on 
their  planning  boards,  their  charts,  and  their 
blueprints  of  tomorrow.  P'raiiklin  knew  that 
hljeiiy  mciint  far  mere  than  security  and 
far  mere  tlian  freedom  from  want,  or  free- 
dom from  fear. 

Eememlii-T.  when  you  look  at  the  flag,  that 
fre^d*  m  ;s  a  gre.it  wcrd,  tut  it  is  more  than 
a  great  word  Men  who  hav*  carried  that 
flas;  by  land  and  by  sea.  plain  men  and 
Idealists  hue  died  for  it  and  for  the  freedom 
it  symb(  Uzeb  They  did  not  die  that  master- 
minds, seated  nt  mahogany  desJu.  might 
chart  ihe  hves  of  all  mankind  on  their  draft- 
Ir..;  b  ard>.  For  nearly  170  years  Americans 
have  ciitd  under  that  flag  to  be  free  of  super- 
minds,  supermen,  and  the  Divine  right  to 
rule  claimed   by  both  kincs  and  tyrants. 

Against  these  doctrines  of  the  superman  In 
gcvernment,  of  rule  by  men  Instead  ot  rule 
by  law.  we  must  declare  unrelenting  war. 
That  is  the  road  down  which  Hitler  Germany 
and  F^^ciBt  Italy  are  marching  to  their  doom. 
That  dnctrme  denies  every  stripe  in  the  flag. 
It  would  blot  out  the  43  stars  in  tha'.  field 
cf  blue  and  set  In  their  places  a  single, 
sinister  star  of  centralized  power.  For  Amer- 
ica, it  would  mean  a  covenant  with  death 
and  a  disiiuuorcd  grave  in  the  cemetery  cf 
nations. 


Ancrica  and  Ratsia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  8EKATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
by  Max  Lerner  answering  Max  Eastman. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANSWERING    M.AX    E.^STM.AN 

(Editorial  by  Max  Lerner) 

Having  written  a  scries  of  seven  pieces  on 
America  ar.d  Russia  a  few  months  ago.  I  had 
hoped  to  keep  cflf  the  subject  for  some  months 
more.  But  the  July  Reader's  Digest  is  out,  \ 
with  a  14-page  article  by  Max  Eastman  that 
is  bound  to  irritate  and  anger  many  Amerl-  I 
cans,  confuse  more,  and  confirm  millions  in 
their  hatred  of  Russia  by  giving  it  plausible 
reasons  to  feed  on.  Eastman  gives  his  at- 
tack the  title  "To  Collaborate  Successfully — 
We  Must  Face  the  Facts  About  Russia." 

I  brush  as-ide  the  usual  amenities  with 
which  the  article  starts,  like  all  attacks  on 
Russia:  Admiration,  gratitude,  etc..  for  the 
Russians.  I  am  on  a  search  not  for  protesta- 
tions of  alTection  but  for  the  facts  about 
Ru.'^sla  which  the  title  tells  us  we  must  face. 

But  before  I  can  reach  them  I  have  to  wade 
through  pages  of  attacks  not  on  Russians- 
hut  on  AmeTicans.  The  principal  targets  are 
Vice  President  Wallace,  Wendell  Willkie.  and 
Joseph  E.  Davies.  Tliey  are  described  as 
■•apologists  for  communism."  It  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  Eastman  charges  them  with 
dehberatelv  misleading  their  countrymen 
about  Ru-ssia.  or  whether  he  ret^ards  them  as 
bewitched  and  deluded  softies  who  talk  drivel 
about  Russia. 

In  either  c.ise  he  is  wrong.  When  the  his- 
tory of  American  foreign  relations  In  this 
crisis  pcr;od  con-'.es  to  be  written,  Wallace 
and  Willkie  and  Davies  will  be  .'hinlng  names 
in  It.  Two  of  them  are  men  cf  the  right  in 
politics,  as  applied  to  them.  E:.si man's  state- 
ment that  "many  Americans  are  fooling  with 
communism,  just  to  be  en  the  left."  simply 
makes  no  sense. 

Tlie  present  line  of  those  who  write  as 
Eastman  does  is  that  the  liberals  and  con- 
servative.s  who  are  workir.g  for  close  rela- 
tions with  Ru.ssia  in  the  war  and  the  post- 
war are  soft-headed  and  sentimental,  and 
that  realism  is  the  monopoly  of  those  who 
attack   Russia. 

WHO  ARE  THE  REALISTS? 

But  who  are  the  realists?  Are  they  those 
who  said  before  the  war  that  Russia  is  so 
deeply  a  dictatorship  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  it  and  Germany?  Are  they 
those  who  said  that  Russia  is  so  rotten  in- 
ternally that  the  first  external  attack  will 
cause  It  to  crumble?  Are  they  those  who  said 
tliat  the  Russian  Army  was  so  shattered  by 
th.?  purees  that  it  was  incapable  of  a  major 
war?  Are  the  realists  those  who  say  now 
that  the  ally  fighting  on  our  side  is  a  wicked 
herd-state  and  slave-society  between  whom 
and  us  there  stretches  a  flaming  gulf  as  be- 
tween hell  and  heaven? 

It  i.s  Wallace.  Willkie.  and  Davies  who  are 
the  realists.  What  they  have  done  repre- 
sents the  triumph  of  historic  events  over  past 
prejudices.  They  know  the  faults  of  Stalin 
and  of  the  Russian  system  fully  as  well  as 
Eastman  does.  Davies  and  Willkie  have  seen 
Russia  at  first  hand  during  the  past  year, 
while  Eastman  was  there  from  1922  to  1924. 
and  has  not  seen  it  for  close  to  20  years. 

But  they  are  men  of  action  who  are  think- 
ing of  the'  battles  of  the  future,  rather  than 
embittered  doctrinaires  who  are  preoccupied 
with  ancient  wrong.-^.  And  they  know  that 
the  war  cannot  be  won  unless  America  and 
Russia  win  it  together.  And  that  the  peace 
cannot  be  organized  unless  America  and 
Russia  organize  it  together  That  is  why 
they  put  Ru.<^sia's  strength  and  Its  qualities 
as  a  going  concern  In  the  foreground,  and 
ccmmunism's  sins  in   the  background. 

Why  assume  that  these  men,  and  others 
like  them,  are  fooLs.  dolts,  gulls?  Why  not 
conclude   rather   that    they   are   triumphant 


proof  of  a  democracy's  capacity  to  save  Itself 
from  class  blindness  and  national  suicide? 

But  the  case  of  American-Russian  accord 
rests  not  on  anyone's  opinion,  but  on  the 
mutual  Interests  of  both  nations  and  on  Rus- 
sia's own  record. 

RVSSIANS    AND    NAZIS 

But  Eastm.an  proposes  to  wipe  all  this  off 
the  slate  at  the  very  start.  "Let  us  remem- 
ber." he  writes,  "that  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  the  Russian  no  more  justifies  communism 
than  the  stupendous  assault  of  the  German 
justifies  nazi-ifm" 

Tills  Is  a  curious  statement.  In  the  first 
place,  none  of  the  people  Eastman  attacks 
liave  ever  said  that  Russian  resistance  Justi- 
fies communism.  They  have  said  that  it  Is 
a  basic  argument  for  our  cooperation  with 
the  Russians. 

In  the  second  place,  the  admiration  of  the 
English  and  the  Americans  for  the  Russian 
achievement  was  all  the  greater  because  they 
had  been  led  to  believe,  by  men  like  Eastman, 
that  Russia  was  rotten  to  the  core,  would  not 
fight,  and  could  not  resist. 

And  finally  I  am   appalled  by  the  cj-nical 
way  in  which,  in  the  sentencfi  above.  East- 
man tricks  the  reader  into  concluding  that 
nothing  in  their  war  record  distinguishes  the 
Nazi  system  from  the  Rus-^ian.     Is  there  no 
mora!  difTerence  between  a  nation  that  makes 
a  stupend<ius   assault   upon   another,   and   a 
nation  that  offers  stubborn  resistance  to  it?    i 
Is    there    no   political    difference    between    a 
nation  whose  life  and  aim  are  war  and  a  na-    I 
ticn  that  wants  to  build  its  own  social  system    ' 
and,  to  do  so,  requires  to  live  at  peace  with    ; 
the  w^rld?  1 

Is  there  no  difference,  finally,  to  a  poet  and    ' 
a  humar.Lst  like  Eastman,  between  the  mask 
of  saulEm  of  the  attacking  Nazi  soldiers,  and 
the  image  of  firm  and  bitter  defense  by  Rus- 
sian s'lldicrs  and  civilians? 

I  thought  of  the  way  the  Russians  were 
fighting  while  I  was  reading  the  heart  of 
Eastman's  article — the  facts  about  Russia. 
Tliev  are  basically  three.  One  is  that  Rus- 
sia is  politically  a  vast  concentration  camp. 
A  second  is  that  it  is.  in  economic  terms,  an 
impoverished  and  a  slave  society.  The  third 
is  that  the  Russian  leaders  hate  and  despise 
the  democracies,  and  that  they  plot  inter- 
national revolution  against  us. 

I  don't  pretend  to  know,  as' Ea-stman  does, 
the  final  truth  on  these  Issues.  But  I  try 
to  use  reason  on  them. 

Take  the  question  of  international  revo- 
lution Eastman  quotes  learnedly  from  the 
theoretical  writings  of  Lenin  and  Stalin. 
Yet  we  all  know  that  a  politician's  words, 
espcciallv  for  heme  consumption,  are  less 
important  than  his  deeds.  By  quotation, 
Eastman  in  effect  makes  Stalin  cut  to  be  a 
Trotzkyist,  with  a  hunger  for  permanent 
world  revolution.  Yet  if  you  look  at  the 
record  of  Russia's  deeds  you  find  that,  under 
Stalin.  Russia  abandoned  the  tactics  of  world 
revolution  and  used  the  Comintern  mainly 
for  its  own  safety.  And  if  you  look  at  the 
record  you  know  that  Russia's  so-called  Com- 
munist plotting  has  not  caused  us  in  a 
quarter  century  to  add  a  single  soldier  to 
the  American  armies. 

DO  SLAVTS  riCHT^ 

On  the  economic  issue,  no  one  has  denied 
the  povcrtv  of  the  Russian  people  in  the  last 
decade  when  they  were  arming  for  a  struggle 
that  was  to  absorb  everything  but  the  barest 
necessities.  But  what  is  crucial  Is  that  the 
Russian  people  know  that  their  total  na- 
tional income  is  greater  than  ever,  and  that 
when  they  can  live  at  peace  It  will  mean 
higher  living  standards  for  the  people.  Lower 
than  ours?  Of  course.  But  before  you  speak 
contemptuously  of  the  Russian  economic 
achievement,  measure  the  rate  of  progress 
In  the  national  income  of  the  two  countries 
in  the  past  quarter  century. 

As  I  read  Eastman  on  Russian  poverty  and 
the  subjection  of  the  people,  I  kept  thinking: 
II  these  people  are  slaves,  why  do  slaves  fight 


so  well?  Why  do  starving  pec.ple  form  them- 
selves not  just  Into  a  nation  with  an  army, 
but  a  nation  in  arms?  Why  do  Russian 
children,  as  Maurice  Hindus  described  them 
In  Mother  Russia,  die  for  their  country  with 
a  deep  joy  that  would  do  horcr  to  grown 
and  mature  men?  Why  do  Russians  have 
the  sense  that  they  are  fashioning  a  new 
world,  with  new  meanings — a  sense  that  we 
in  America  seem  sadly  to  have  lost? 

If  this  were  all.  I  should  be  more  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Russian  system  than  I 
am.  But  there  is  also  political  suppression. 
the  single-party  system,  .the  police  state. 
Eastman  quotes  enormous  figures  about  peo- 
ple in  concentration  camps  In  Russia.  Al- 
though I  don't  trust  his  figures.  I  am  wUllng 
to  believe  that  the  true  ones  are  large.  But 
the  figures  are  not  crucial.  What  Is  crucial 
is  that  Russiaiis  lack  freedom  of  thought. 
The  lesser  punishment  Is  absorbed  In  the 
greater — the  Imprisonment  of  the  body  In  the 
imprisonment  of  the  mind. 

It  is  because  of  this  lack  of  freedom  In 
Russia  that  we  on  PM  have  opposed  the  Rus- 
sian social  system,  and  opposed  all  who  ad- 
vocate it  for  America. 

But  what  follows  from  Eastman's  argu- 
ment on  this  score?  Does  he  want  us  to  de- 
mand of  Ru.ssia  that  she  change  her  social 
system  as  the  condition  of  collaboration? 
Imagine  what  the  Fiussians  could  say  about 
our  distribution  of  Income,  our  treatment  of 
Negroes,  our  class  fj-stem  of  education. 

Or  does  he  want  Roosevelt  and  Churchill, 
each  time  they  make  speeches,  to  Include 
denunciations  of   their  Soviet   ally? 

Or  does  he  want  us  to  break  off  relatione 
with  Russia  now,  and  try  to  get  along  with- 
out her  in  the  post-war  world? 

HIS    TWO    SPECIFIC    SUGGESTIONS 

He  doesn't  come  out  openly  for  any  of 
these  thmes.  His  only  specific  sugge-tlona 
are  two:  that  America  ban  the  Communist 
Party;  and  that  we  should  not  "passively 
allow  our  schools,  newspapers,  radios,  book 
and  magazine  publishing  houses,  cinema 
studios.  OfBce  of  War  Information,  to  be 
permeated  with  the  agents  and  apologists 
of  communism." 

That  Is  to  say,  he  proposes  Stalinist  sup- 
pression of  American  poiitlcal  and  InteUec- 
tual  freedom.  He  proposes  that  we  take  over 
from  the  Russl.ans  the  one  big  thing  that 
scars  their  record,  and  refashion  ourselves 
In  their  Image 

As  for  myself,  I  have  more  faith  tn  Amer- 
ica than  that.  I  have  faith  In  our  demo- 
cratic institutions — so  much  faith  that  I 
believe  they  can  compete  in  the  world  with 
those  of  a  totalitarian  socialism — and  with- 
out our  having  to  resort  to  suppression. 

We  need  freedom  from  external  attack, 
and  we  can  get  that  best  by  working  with 
Russia.  We  need  Internal  economic  and 
social  Justice,  and  we  can  get  that  best  by 
concentrating  on  our  own  Inadequacies.  And 
we  need  national  statiue  and  moral  great- 
ness. But  we  can  get  that  best  not  by  hat- 
ing the  ways  of  others  f"  'Jt  by  measuring  cur 
'    strength  against  our  own  tasks. 


Victories  at  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOKTH  CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial  i 
entitled  'Victories  at  Home'  published 
in  the  Cincinnati   (Ohio)    Enquirer  ol 

July  6.  ;»43. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  lUcoaD, 
aa  follows:  I 

nCTOUB  AT  Rom 
The  United  States  over  the  Ponrth  of  July 
week  end  won  seTeral  victcrlea  which  were   ; 
unheralded  In  the  headlines.    Yet  they  were   i 
as  important  as  any  victory  on  any  fighting 
front  in  thetr  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the 
war.    All  were  of  the  clTlltan  rather  than  the 
mUJUry  forces,   yet   their  contributions.   In 
the  last  analysis,  are  to  the  military  rather 
than  the  rtvlllan  life  of  the  Nation. 

First,  there  was  the  low  accident  death  rate. 
We  dont  know  bow  many  Uvea  are  lost  ordi- 
narily over  a  Fourth  week  end.  but  we  know 
It  la  aereral  hundred  above  the  figure  for 
last  Saturday.  Sunday,  and  Monday.  Since 
rrery  life  saved  U  a  life  gained  for  the  coun- 
try we  can  chalk  up  a  victory  which,  along  a 
lMttl«  front,  would  have  mada  important 
newa. 

The  coal  strike.  In  reality,  was  ended  Mon- 
day. In  aplt*  of  a  tradition  of  years  which 
calls  for  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday,  miners 
went  trooping  back  to  the  pita  on  that  day 
and  the  production  of  coal  was  returned  to 
normal  once  more.  The  loaB«  of  the  strike 
cannot  t)e  made  up  and  their  effect  on  the 
war  will  be  unfortunate.  But  Monday  the 
strllte  was  over  and  done  with.  It  was  a  nega- 
tive victory,  but  a  victory  nonetheleaa. 

There  was  a  victory  to  international  rela- 
tlonablpa  marked  by  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Great  Britain.  Ruasla.  Fr«e  France,  and  all 
the  republics  of  South  America  Joined  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  cause  of  American  In- 
dependence. These  gestures  of  friendship 
and  good  will,  more  than  any  other  single 
fact,  seem  to  us  to  point  to  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  existing  between  the  nations 
lined  up  to  bring  defeat  to  the  Axis  Powers. 
There  wer«  other  victories.  Two  destroy- 
er* and  a  submarine  went  splashing  Into  the 
sea  at  Kearney.  H.  J.  From  a  New  London. 
Conn.,  shipyard  another  sub  was  commis- 
sioned to  Uke  her  place  In  the  Allied  Fleet. 
The  first  freight-laden  glider  completed  a 
■uceeaaful  trip  across  the  AUantlc.  In  Cin- 
cinnati an  Office  of  Price  Administration 
check-up  dlacloeed  the  fact  that  only  a  minor 
fraction  of  local  people  are  attempting  to 
"beat"  the  gas  ration  program. 

In  all.  It  was  a  comfortlnR  and  promising 
week  end.  The  hopes  of  millions  of  gallant 
fighting  men  will  be  raised  when  they  learn 
of  new  successes  on  the  civilian  front. 


UmI«4  NalioBs  lUlicf  aad  Rehabilitation 
AdBinatration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or    aUBSACHTTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  July  7. 1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Streaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Racoao.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing text  of  the  draft  agreement  for 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration : 

T%e  governments  or  authorities  whose  duly 
authorized  reprssentatlvcs  have  subscribed 
bereto. 

Being  United  Nations  or  being  associated 
with  the  United  Nations  in  this  war, 


Being  determined  that  Immediately  upcn 
the   liberation   of    any   area   by    the    armed 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  the  population 
thenjof  shall  receive  aid  and  relief  from  their 
sufferings,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  aid  In 
the  prevention  of  pestilence  and  In  the  re- 
coveiy  of  the  health  of  t^e  people,  and  that 
preparaUon  and  arrangements  sliall  be  made 
for  the  return  of  prisoners  and  exiles  to  their 
homes,  for  the  resumption  cf  agricultural  and 
industrial  production  and  tire  restoration  cf 
essenUal   seivlces,    to   the   end   that   peoples 
once  freed  may  be  preserved  and  restored  tu 
health  and  strength  for  the  tasks  and  oppor- 
tunities of  building  anew, 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 

AKTICLZ  I 

There  Is  hereby  established  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admlntstra- 

!    tlon. 

I  1  The  Administration  shall  have  power  to 
acquire,  hold,  and  convey  property,  to  enter 
into  contracts  and  underUke  obUgatlons,  to 
designate  or  create  agencies,  and  to  review 
the  activities  of  agencies  so  created,  to  man- 
age undertakings,  and  In  general  to  perform 
any  legal  act  appropriate  to  Its  objects  and 
purposes. 

a.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  \Ii,  , 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  ihe  Admlnis-  j 
tration  shall  be  as  foUows: 

(a)   To  plan,  coordinate,  administer,  or  ar-    j 
range  for  the  administration  of  measures  for    i 
the  relief  of  victims  of  war  In  any  area  under    \ 
the  control   of   any   of   the   United    Nations 
through  the  provision  of  food,  fuel,  clothing. 
and  other  basic  necessities,  housing  facilities, 
medical  and  other  essential  services;   and  to 
facilitate  in  areas  receiving  relief  the  produc-    , 
tlon  and  transportation  of  these  articles  and 
the  furnUhlng  of  these  services  so  far  as  nec- 
c<^sary    to   the   adequate   provision   of   relief. 
The  form  of  activities  of  the  administration 
within  the  territory  of  a  member  government 
wherein  that  government  exercises  adminis- 
trative authority  and  the  responsibility  to  be 
assumed  by  the  member  government  for  car- 
rying out  measures  planned  by  the  Adminis- 
tration therein  shaU  be  determined  after  con- 
sultation with  and  with  the  consent  of  Uie 
member  government. 

(b)  To  formulate  and  recommend  meas- 
ures for  individual  or  Joint  action  by  any  or 
all  of  the  member  governments  for  the  co- 
ordination of  purchasing,  the  use  of  ships  and 
other  procurement  activities  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  cessation  of  hostilities;  with  a  view 
to  integrating  the  plans  and  activities  of  the 
AdminUtration  with  the  total  movement  of 
supplies,  and  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  available  supplies. 
The  Administration  may  administer  such  co- 
ordination measures  as  the  memtjer  govern- 
ments authorize. 

(c)  To  formulate  and  recommend  for  indi- 
vidual or  Joint  action  by  any  or  all  of  the 
member  governments  measures  with  respect 
to  such  related  matters,  arising  out  of  its 
experience  in  planning  and  performing  th- 
work  of  relief  and  rehabilitation,  as  may  be 
proposed  by  any  of  the  member  governments 
and  approved  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
central  committee. 

Aa-ncu:  n 
Membership 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  RehabUlUtlon  Administration  shall 
be  the  governments  or  authorities  signatory 
hereto  and  such  other  governments  or  au- 
thorities as  may  upon  application  for  mem- 
bership be  admitted  thereto  by  action  by  the 
council  or  between  sessions  of  the  council, 
by  the  central  committee. 

Wherever  the  term  '^member  government ' 
Is  used  In  this  agreement  it  shall  be  con- 
strued to  embrace  such  authorities  as  shall 
have  signed  the  agreement  or  shall  subse- 
quently become  members  of  the  administra- 
tion. 


AJtTicTK  ni 
The  council 

1.  Each  men-.bcr  government  shall  name 
one  representative,  and  such  alternates  as 
may  be  neccssar>-.  upon  the  council  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  RehablUtatlon 
Adm;n:s-.rat!on.  which  shall  be  the  policy- 
making body  of  the  administration,  The 
council  shall,  for  each  of  its  sessions,  select 
one  of  Its  members  to  preside  at  the  session. 

2.  The  council  shall  be  convened  In  nor- 
mal session  not  less  than  twice  a  year  by 
the  central  committee.  It  may  be  convened 
In  special  session  whenever  the  central  com- 
mittee shall  deem  necessary,  and  shall  be 
convened  within  30  days  after  request  there- 
for by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
council. 

3  The  central  committee  of  the  council 
shall  con.sist  of  the  representatives  of  China, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  the  Director  General  presid- 
ing. Between  sessions  of  the  council  It  shall 
exercise  ail  the  powers  and  functions  thereof. 
It  shall  invite  the  participation  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  any  member  government  at 
thoFC  of  its  meetings  at  which  action  of 
special  Interest  to  such  government  is  dis- 
cussed. It  shall  invite  the  participation  cf 
the  representatives  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  supplies  of  the  council  at 
those  of  Its  meetings  at  which  policies  affect- 
ing the  provision  of  supplies  are  discussed. 

4  The  committee  on  supplies  of  the  coun- 
cil shall  consist  of  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, or  their  alternates,  representing  those 
member  governments  likely  to  be  principal 
suppliers  of  materials  for  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation. The  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  central  committee,  with  the  approval  of 
the  council  If  It  be  in  session  and  otherwise 
subject  to  Its  ratification.  The  committee  on 
supplies  shall  consider,  formulate,  and  recom- 
mend U)  the  central  committee  and  the  coun- 
cil policies  desiErned  to  assure  the  provision 
of  required  supplies.  The  central  committee 
shall  from  time  to  time  meet  with  the  com- 
mittee on  supplies  to  review  policy  matters 
affecting  supplies. 

5.  The  committee  of  the  council  for  Europe 
shall  consist  of  all  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, or  their  alternates,  representing  member 
governments  of  territories  within  the  Euro- 
pean area,  and  such  other  members  of  the 
CDUncil.  representing  other  governments  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  problems  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  In  the  European  area,  es 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  central  committee, 
with  the  approval  of  the  council  if  It  be  In 
session  and  otherwise  subject  to  Its  ratifica- 
tion.    The  committee  of  the  council  for  the 
Par  East  shall  consist  of  all  the  members  of 
the  council,  or  their  alternates,  representing 
member  governments  of  territories  within  the 
far  eastern  area,  and  such  other  members  of 
the  council  rep.'esentlng  other  governments 
directly  concerned  with  the  problems  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  In  the  far  eastern  area  as 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  central  committee, 
with  the  approval  of  the  council  If  It  be  in 
session  and  otherwise  subject  to  the  council's 
ratification.     The  regional   committees  shall 
normally  meet  within  their  respective  areas. 
They  shall  consider  and  recommend  to  the 
council   and   the  central  committee  policies 
with    respect    to    relief    and    rehabilitation 
within  their  respective  areas.     The  commit- 
tee of  the  council  for  Europe  shall  replace  the 
inter-allied  committee  on  European  post-war 
relief  established  In  London  on  September  24, 
1941.  and   the  records  of  the  latter  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  committee  for  Europe. 
6    The  council  shall  establish  such  other 
standing  regional  committees  as  it  shall  con- 
sider desirable,  the  functions  of_such  com- 
mittees and  the  method  of  appointing  their 
members  being  identical  to  that  provided  in 
p;^ragraph  5  of  this  article  with  respect  to 
the  committees  of  the  council  for  Europe  and 
for    the    Far   East.     The    council    shall    al50 
establish  such  other  standing  committees  as 
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it  considers  desirable  to  advise  it,  and.  In 
Intervals  between  sessions  of  the  council, 
to  advise  tl»  central  committee.  For  such 
technical  standing  committees  as  may  be 
established,  in  respect  of  particular  problems 
such  as  nutrition,  health,  agriculture,  trans- 
port, repatriation,  and  finance,  the  members 
may  be  members  of  the  council  or  alternates 
nominated  by  them  because  cf  special  com- 
petence In  their  respective  fields  of  work. 
The  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
central  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the 
council  if  it  be  in  session  and  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  its  ratification.  Shotild  a  regional 
committee  so  desire,  subcommittees  of  the 
technical  standing  committees  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  technical  committees  in  ccn- 
BUliation  with  the  regional  committees,  to 
advise  the  regional  ccmmittecs. 

7  The  travel  and  other  expenses  of  mem- 
bers of  the  council  and  of  members  rf  its 
committees  shall  be  borne  by  the  govern- 
ments which  they  represent. 

8.  All  reports  and  recommendations  of 
committees  of  the  cotmcil  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Director  General  for  distri- 
bution to  the  council  and  the  central  com- 
mittee by  the  secretariat  of  the  council  estab- 
lished und?r  the  previsions  cf  article  IV,  par- 
agraph 4, 

ARTICLE    rV 

The   Director   Gej-iCral 

1.  The  executive  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  in  the  Director  General,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  council  on  the 
nomination  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  central 
committee.  The  Director  General  may  be 
removed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  central 
committee. 

2.  The  Director  General  shall  have  full 
power  and  authority  for  carrying  out  relief 
operations  contemplated  by  article  I,  para- 
graph 2  (a),  within  the  limits  of  available 
resources  and  the  broad  policies  determined 
by  the  council  or  its  central  committee.  Im- 
mediately upon  taking  office  he  shall  in  con- 
junction with  the  miUtary  and  other  appro- 
priate authorities  of  the  United  Nations  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  cmert-ency  relief  of  the 
civilian  population  In  any  area  occupied  by 
the  armed  forces  of  any  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, arrange  for  the  procurement  and  as- 
sembly of  the  necessary  supplies,  and  create 
or  sele'Ct  the  emergency  organization  required 
for  this  purpose.  In  arranging  for  the  pro- 
curement, transportation,  and  distribution  of 
supplies  and  services,  he  and  his  representa- 
tives shall  consult  and  collaborate  with  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  United  States 
and  shall,  wherever  practicable,  use  the  fa- 
cilities made  available  by  such  authorities. 
Foreign  voluntary  relief  agencies  may  not 
engage  in  activity  in  any  area  receiving  relief 
from  the  Administration  without  the  consent 
and  unless  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the 
Director  General.  The  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Director  General  are  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations of  article  VII. 

3.  The  Director  General  shall  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  organization  and  direction 
cf  the  functions  contemplated  by  article  I, 
paragrcphs  2  (b)  and  2  (c). 

4.  The  Director  General  shall  appoint  such 
Der.uty  Directors  General,  officers,  expert  per- 
sonnel, and  staff  at  his  headquarters  and 
elsewhere.  Including  field  missions,  as  he  shall 
find  necessary,  and  he  may  delegate  to  them 
such  of  his  powers  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. The  Director  General,  or  upon  his 
authorization  the  Deputy  Directors  General, 
shall  supply  such  secretariat  and  other  staff 
and  facilities  as  shall  be  required  by  the 
council  and  Its  committees,  including  the 
regional  committees  and  subcommittees. 
Such  Deputy  Directors  General  as  shall  be 
assigned  special  functions  within  a  region 
shall  attend  meetings  of  the  regional  stand- 


ing committee  whenever  possible  and  shall 
keep  it  advised  on  the  progress  of  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  program  within  the 
region. 

5.  The  Director  General  shall  make  peri- 
odic reports  to  the  central  committee  and  to 
the  council  covering  the  progress  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's activities.  The  reports  shall 
be  made  public  except  for  such  portions  as 
the  central  committee  may  consider  it  neces- 
sary, in  the  interest  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
keep  confidential.  The  Director  General 
shall  also  arrange  to  have  prepared  periodic 
reports  covering  the  activities  of  the  Admin- 
istration Within  each  region  and  he  shall 
transmit  such  reports  with  his  comments 
thereon  to  the  council,  the  central  commit- 
tee, and  the  respective  regional  committees. 

ARTICI  E    V 

Supphcs  and  resources 
1  Each  niembcr  government  pledges  Its 
full  support  to  tlie  Administration,  within 
t;-.e  limits  of  its  available  resources  and  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  its  constitutional 
procedure,  through  contributions  of  funds, 
materials,  equipment,  supplies,  and  services, 
for  use  in  its  own,  adjacent,  or  other  areas 
in  need.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  article  I.  paragraph  2  (a).  All  such  con- 
tributions received  by  the  Administration 
shall  be  accounted  for. 

2.  The  supplies  and  resources  made  avail- 
able by  the  member  governments  shall  be 
kept  in  review  in  relation  to  prospective  re- 
quirements by  the  Director  General,  who 
shall  Initiate  action  with  the  member  gov- 
ernments with  a  view  to  assuring  such  addi- 
tional supplies  and  resources  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

3.  All  purchases  by  any  of  the  member  gov- 
ernments, made  outside  their  own  territories 
during  the  war  for  relief  or  rehabilitation 
purposes,  shall  be  made  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  General,  and  shall,  so 
far  as  practicable,  be  carried  out  through  the 
appropriate  United  Nations  agency. 

ARTICLE   VI 

Administrative  expenses 
The  Director  General  shall  submit  to  the 
council  an  annual  budget,  and  from  time 
to  time  such  supplementary  budgets  as  may 
be  required,  covering  the  necessary  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Administration.  Upon 
approval  of  a  budget  by  the  council,  the  total 
amount  approved  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
member  governments  in  proportions  to  be 
determined  by  the  council.  Each  member 
government  pledges  itself,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  its  constitutional  procedure, 
to  contribute  to  the  Administration  promptly 
its  share  of  the  administrative  expenses  so 
determined. 

ARTICLE    VII 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein  contained,  while  hostilities  or  other 
military  necessities  exist  in  any  area,  the 
Administration  and  its  Director  General  shall 
not  undertake  activities  therein  without  the 
consent  of  the  military  command  of  that 
area,  and  unless  subject  to  such  control  as 
the  command  may  find  necessary.  The  de- 
termination that  such  hostilities  or  military 
necessities  exist  in  any  area  shall  be  made 
by  Its  military  commander. 

ARTICLE   VIII 

Amendment 
The  provisions  of  this  agreement  may  be 
amended  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  central 
committee  and  two-thirds  vote  of  the  council, 

AKTICLX   IZ 

Entry  into  force 

This  agreement  shall  enter  Into  force  with 

respect  to  each  signatory  on  the  date  when 

the  agreement  Is  signed  by  that  signatory, 

luiless  otherwise  specified  by  such  signatory. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.    HON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  June 
22,  1943: 

LAKE    ERIE,    ONTARIO    FLOODS    CAUSE    WIDESPRKAO 
DAMAGE 

Docks,  roads,  and  camps  were  reported  un- 
der water  yesterday  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  as  the  waters  neared  record  high  levels. 
Mounting  damage  was  feared  as  high  water 
in  the  upper  Great  Lakes  continued  to  pour 
eastward  as  the  result  of  heav7  May  rains. 

Lake  Michigan,  according  to  Army  engi- 
neers in  Chicago,  is  about  2I2  feet  above  nor- 
mal, but  is  still  3  feet  under  the  record  high 
of  1917.  The  Coast  Guard  and  lake  cities 
repcrted  little  or  no  damage. 

Lake  Ontario  was  reported  to  be  less  than 
an  inch  under  its  highest  recorded  level, 
reached  in  1870,  and  3'2  feet  above  lU  level 
In  March.  Many  resort  homes  on  Its  eastern 
shore  and  at  Cape  Vincent,  where  the  St.  Law- 
rence flows  from  the  lake,  were  reported 
under  water,  with  dock  supports  and  ferry 
landings  washed  out. 

At  Sackett  Harbor  on  Lake  Ontario  and  in 
the  Thousand  Islands  region  up  the  river 
considerable  damage  was  reported,  with  docks 
a  foot  or  two  under  water,  and  boathouses, 
homes,  camps,  and  cottages  flooded.  Practi- 
cally all  beaches  were  said  to  be  imder  water 
and  not  usable. 

At  fashionable  Henderson  Harbor,  near 
Cape  Vincent,  and  at  other  exclusive  com- 
munities up  the  St.  LawTence  on  both  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  sides  of  the  river, 
It  was  feared  that  strong  winds  or  storms 
from  the  west  might  blow  In  more  water 
and  cause  heavy  damage  to  homes  and  towns. 
At  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  the  water  was 
within  a  half  foot  of  the  high  mark  set  In 
1929  and  erosion  along  the  east  shore  of  the 
city  was  reported  as  the  heaviest  in  many 
years  At  suburban  Villa  Beach  a  brick 
bulid.ng  and  a  section  of  walled  bank  slid 
into  the  river.  Trees,  walks,  and  drives  were 
washed  out.  Residents  were  said  to  have 
nsked  the  city  council  to  strengthen  the  re- 
taining wall  along  the  lake. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing 
that  most  veteran  beneficiaries  are  un- 
aware of  tlieir  rights  to  ben^ts,  privi- 
leges, and  exemptions,  as  extended  to 
them  under  certain  circumstances  by  the 
laws  of  the  great  State  of  nilnola.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  for  your  Information 
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•n  outline  of  these  laws  as  they  affect 
the  veterans,  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  their  organizations,  as  compiled  by 
L.  J.  Zlmmer.  National  Service  OCBcer  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  who  has 
Ws  office  in  C-119.  United  States  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Hines.  111. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  Is  a 
conKressionally  chartered  organization 
that  is  composed  solely  of  men  who  are 
wounded  or  disabled  as  a  result  of  their 
services  to  the  United  SUtes.  in  a  war  or 
campaign.  This  organization,  because  of 
its  very  nature,  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  needs  of  America's  defenders,  and 
is  thereby  rendering  a  great  service  to 
these  men  and  to  their  country.  I  heart- 
ily recommend  the  high  service  stand- 
ards followed  by  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  in  UUnois.  through  their  office 
at  Hines.  111. 

The  outline,  as  prepared  by  Comrade 
Zimmer,  is  as  follows: 

B>CCATI01f,   CKILDUK    OF    WA»    VmOUNS 

XdueatloDAl  granU  are  given  to  children 
ov«r  U>«  ag*  of  18  and  not  more  than  21.  who 
havt  realded  In  the  SUte  of  IlUnoU  for  at 
least  13  montha  and  whOM  parenta.  or  par- 
ent, eerved  either  In  the  Army.  Navy,  or  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  who  waa  killed  In  action 
or  died  aa  a  result  oC  either  aervlce  In  the 
World  War  between  April  6.  1917.  and  July  2. 
IWl.  or  who  served  on  and  after  July  7. 
IMl.  The  purpose  of  bhls  aid.  which  will  be 
given  so  tar  as  moneys  appropriated  will  per- 
mit, la  to  cover  the  payment  for  matricula- 
tion, tuition,  board  and  room  rent,  books 
and  s'.ippUes  at  8Ute  educational  Institu- 
Uona  or  secondary  colleges,  business  colleges, 
TOcattonal  training  schools,  etc.  The  admin- 
istrative agency  for  this  program  Is  the 
department  of  registration  and  education. 
Scfadarshlps  will  be  granted  on  the  basU  of 
one  honorary  scholarship  In  the  State  uni- 
versity for  each  county  In  the  State.  How- 
ever, the  board  of  trustees  may  from  time  to 
time  increase  the  number  of  honorary  schol- 
arahlpa  when.  In  their  judgment,  such  con- 
ditions will  not  embarrass  the  finances  of  the 
university. 

SDUCATION    or    WAX    VETXaANS 

Tb»  Bute  provides  for  normal  school  and 
University  of  Illinois  scbolarahlps  to  vet- 
erans of  both  World  War  No.  1  and  Wcrld 
War  No  2. 

BZHABIUT  ATIOIf 

The  SUte  proTldes  for  rehsbllltatlon  of  Its 
disabled.  The  purpose  of  the  rehabilitation 
is  to  determine  what  type  of  work  the  veteran 
abould  be  rehabllltaud  in.  and  then  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  the  educational  program 
and  to  supply.  If  needed,  any  arilflclal  proa- 
theals  that  may  be  needed  to  rehabilitate  and 
to  assist  In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  veteran, 
providing  these  are  not  furnished  by  the 
Federal  0<-)VPrnraent.  This  is  given  to  both 
World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2  vet- 
erans. Benefits  are  obtained  through  the 
Department  of  Rehabilitation.  Springfield. 
111.,  or  the  office  located  In  Chicago.  Dl. 

HooviTAL  BKHErrra  to  vxtsbans 

At  the  present  time,  when  a  veteran  Is 
found  to  be  Incompetent,  being  a  veteran  of 
World  War  No.  1  or  World  War  No.  2.  he  can 
be  committed  either  to  a  SUte  Institution  or 
directly  to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  who 
will  have  the  rl5:ht  to  hospitallre  this  veteran 
through  commitment  In  any  of  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnUtratton  mental  Institutions. 

Veterans  organlzationa  may  lease  grounds 
from  the  forest  preserve  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  oonvaleacnt  campa  for  the 
housing  of  convalescing,  sick,  and  disabled 
veterans,  and  as  a  place  upon  which  to  con- 
struct rehabilitation  quarter*. 


vrmiAits'  HKT.ny 
Courty  aid  can  and  may  be  given  to  needy 
veterans  and  the  families  of  deceased  vet- 
erans,  through  veterans  organizations,  pro- 
viding that  they  qualify  under  the  Bogardus 

Act 

Relief  for  widows  and  children,  or  deceased 
war  veterans'  families  can  and  may  be  made 
through  the  department  of  public  weltare. 
Applications  for  relief  are  to  be  made  direct 
to  the  relief  office  administering  the  Boeardus 
Act  in  each  Individual  county,  or  to  the  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  in  the  immedi- 
ate Jurisdiction  of  the  family  who  Is  In 
need. 

BOLDTIRS'    HOME 

The  Slate  of  lUlnols  has  a  soldiers'  home 
to  which  veteriins  of  all  wars  and  their  wives 
are  admitted  upon  proper  application  and 
approval  thereof.  The  soldiers'  home  in  Illi- 
nois is  in  Quincy  and  applications  for  ad- 
mission are  made  direct  to  the  manager 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  SaUon-'  Home.  Quincy. 
III.  Such  applications  must  be  accompanied 
by  proof  that  the  applicant  is  In  need  of  care 
and  treatment  In  such  form,  by  submitting 
certificates  from  two  physicians  or  other 
medical  evidence  as  may  be  required. 

B£XVICZ    omCERS 

The  State  provides,  through  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare,  a  veterans'  division 
which  19  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent, Ouy  E.  Bonney,  Springfield,  111. 
Under  the  veterans'  division  there  are  em- 
ployed by  the  State,  certain  veterans  as  serv- 
ice officers,  who  are  attached  to  stations  In 
State  mental  Institutions  and  State  penal 
institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
veterans  confined  therein.  In  the  proper  pres- 
entation and  prosecution  of  their  clalnw  and 
to  assist  them  and  their  families  generally 
in  securing  their  entitlements  to  the  bene- 
fits they  are  entitled  to  as  veterans,  and  the 
families  of  veterans. 

DOCTMENTS 

A.  Recording  of  discharges;  In  honorable 
dl-scharges  of  veterans  from  any  branch  of 
the  armed  forces,  either  World  War  No.  1  or 
World  War  No.  2,  as  well  as  certain  other  wars, 
veterans  are  recorded  by  the  county  record- 
ers of  each  county  free  of  charge.  Each 
veteran  Is  urged  to  record  his  discharge  from 
service  with  the  county  recorder,  so  that 
in  the  event  that  the  original  is  lost,  stolen 
or  destroyed,  there  shall  be  available  to  him 
and  his  dependents  at  all  times,  an  exact 
copy  of  the  orlg.nal  discharge  certificate 

B.  Marriage  certificates:  When  needed  for 
governmental  purposes,  shall  be  furnished 
free  of  charge  upon  application  to  the  county 
clerk  m  which  the  marriage  took  place,  and 
be  forwarded  to  the  county  clerk,  along  with 
a  proper  certification  that  the  document  is 
needed  for  governmental  purposes. 

C.  Divorce  certificates:  Certified  copies  of 
divorce  proceedings  may  be  secured  by  proper 
application  to  the  clerk  of  court  having  juris- 
diction In  the  county  where  the  divorce  took 
place.  These  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge 
when  properly  certified  that  they  are  needed 
for  governmental   purposes. 

D.  Death  certificates;  Certified  copies  of 
death  certificates  can  be  secured  from  the 
county  clerk  In  the  county  in  which  the 
death  tcck  place.  These  will  be  furnishrd 
free  of  charge  when  properly  certified  that 
they  are  needed  for  goverruneiital  purposes. 

S.  Birth  certificates:  Birth  certificates  may 
be  secured  through  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
SUtlstlcs.  Springfield.  111.,  or  In  the  county 
In  which  the  birth  took  place.  The.=e  will  be 
furnished  free  of  charge  upon  proper  certi- 
fication that  they  are  needed  for  govern- 
menul  purposes. 

P.  Delayed  birth  certificates:  Many  of  the 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  and  prior  to  that 
date,  who  were  bom  in  the  SUte  of  niinols. 
have  been  unable  to  secure  birth  certificates 
covering  the  date  of  their  birth,  due  to  the 


fact  that  the  State  of  Illinois  did  not  re- 
quire compuiscrv  registration  untU  just  re- 
cent vears  These  veterans  canssecure  de- 
laved"  birth  certificates  by  writing  to  the 
cc'untv  ckrk  in  the  county  in  which  they 
were  'born,  requesting  an  application  for 
cielaypcl  birth  ccrtiftcates  and  then  having  the 
apnlicaticn  prcperly  certified  by  either  a 
n-emtaor  cf  their  family  or  one  who  knows 
the  date  cf  their  birth  and  the  names  of 
their  parents.  This  certificate  will  then  be 
forwarded  to  the  county  clerk  with  a  fee 
cf  50  cents,  requesting  a  certified  ccpy  of  the 
delayed  b:rth  certificate,  which  will  cover  the 
law 'en  birth  registration  and  supply  the 
neces-ary  misding  certificate. 

DEATH  BENEFrrS 

A  Indigent  veterans,  their  mothers,  fa- 
thers, wives.  Widows,  or  miner  children,  may 
not  be  buried  in  a  putter's  field.  Burial  al- 
loA-ance  shall  be  provided  by  each  county 
and  a  place  other  than  potter's  field  shall 
be  set  aside  in  certain  cemeteries  for  the 
burial  of  this  corpse.  Relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased are  permitted  to  conduct  the  funerals. 

B.  Burial  grounds;  Burial  grounds  for  such 
ckitses  as  mentioned  abcve  may  be  acquired 
by  the  counties  in  such  cemeteries  as  they 
shall  see  fit.  and  shall  be  set  aside  for  burial 
cf  this  class  only. 

C.  Cemetery  lots,  property  of  veterans'  or- 
ganizations; Where  cemetery  lots  are  owned 
by  a  veterans'  organization  and  upon  dissolu- 
tion of  such  organ iration,  the  property  fhall  ■ 
vest  in  the  municipality,  and  It  shall  be  the 
du*y  "f  the  municipality  to  enforce  contracU 
for  care  of  such  a  lot,  or  lots. 

D  Grave  registration:  The  State  of  nil- 
r.o;.9  establishe?  and  has  a  Department  of 
Grave  RejjistratKm  The  public  is  to  collect 
the  data  concerning  the  names  of  the  vet- 
erans interred  In  cemeteries  In  Illinois,  to- 
gether with  all  the  information  as  to  place, 
location,  etc.,  as  well  as  rank  and  organiza- 
tion. Veterans'  organizations  are  authorized 
to  aid  in  collection  of  data  and  are  entitled 
to  copies  of  cemetery  plots  at  the  expense  of 
the  county, 

E  Headstones:  Headstones  are  furnished 
by  the  Federal  Government;  however,  the 
State  of  Illinois  allots  a  certain  sum  for  the 
erection  of  head.stones  In  each  cemetery. 
Cemeteries  should  be  contacted  to  determin* 
the  type  of  headstones  that  Is  permitted  In 
each  individual  cemetery.  Counties  may 
provide  headstones  for  the  soldiers'  graves 
If  th"y  so  desire. 

P  Decedent's  estate;  No  fees  are  allowed 
public  administrators  lor  service  performed  in 
administering  that  part  of  personal  estate 
of  war  veteran,  which  consists  of  compensa- 
tion, insurance,  and  other  moneys  due  or 
payable  from  the  United  States. 

EXEMPTION    FROM  EXECtjTION 

Money  received  by  a  war  veteran  as  pen- 
sion, adjusted  or  additional  compensation. 
or  bonus  from  the  United  States  or  from  the 
State  of  Illinois  en  account  of  military  serv- 
ice, is  exempt  from  execution,  attachmc.it, 
and  d.stress  lor  rent,  for  1  year  following  lt« 
receipt. 

MEMORIAL     BUTLDINO     PIUVILECES 

Quarters  may  be  sot  aside  In  county  me- 
morial bui'.dlngs  for  the  use  cf  veterans'  or- 
g.inlzations,  withotit  charge  to  the  organiza- 
tion. 

PREFERENCES,    RIGHTS,  AND   PRIVILEGES  IN  PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT 

I        The  State  law  grants  preference  to  veterans 
I    in  State  and  mimiclpal  civil  service.     Pref- 
erence   is   granted    to    veterans   In   the   civil 
service   of   Cook    County,     Annuity   to   Civil 
War    veterans    is    granted    upon    retirement 
from     municipal      service.       Preference     is 
granted  to  veterans  in  the  employment  on 
public  works  of  State  and  local  units.    Pref- 
I    erence  Is  granted  to  vetsrans,  or  their  widows 
i    In  appointmeuis  to  uclministratlve  positicni 
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tmder  the  veterans'  relief  commission. 
Credit  for  service  in  the  Spanish-American 
and  World  Wars  is  granted  in  the  computing 
cf  eligibility  for  fireman  and  police  pensions, 
upon  payment  of  the  amount  such  firemen 
and  policemen  would  ha\e  contributed  to 
the  pension  fund  during  that  period  of 
time. 


The  Fight  of  Agriculture   for  Economic 
Equality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Jidtj  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24^  1943 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, .sometime  ago,  at  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  the  Mis.souri  Farmer,  which  is 
the  organ  of  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation, one  of  the  great  agricultural  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  States,  and  I 
believe  the  largest  farm  cooperative  in 
the  United  States,  I  wrote  for  that  pub- 
lication an  article  entitled  "The  Fight  of 
Agriculture  for  Economic  Equality."  I 
ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  and  that  it  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  editorial  note  entitled  "Let's 
Get  the  Record  Straight."' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
note  and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From    the   Missouri    Farmer] 
Let's  Get  the  Record  Straight 

During  the  past  12  months  or  so  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  misinformation  disseminated  by 
the  daily  press,  radio  and  other  mediums  con- 
cerning agriculture,  the  farm  bloc  in  Con- 
gress, the  farm  organizations,  and  various 
farm  legislation.  It  is  important  that  farm- 
ers understand  what  has  been  done  and  v.hy. 
For  unless  we  do  understand  the  situation  we 
become  confused,  and  ns  an  organization  we 
beccme  ineffectual  This  is  why  we  asked 
S?nator  Clark  to  write  the  accompanying 
article.  From  time  to  time  we  expect  to  ask 
other  competent  legislntcrs  to  write  on  the 
same  subjects. 

Senator  Clark,  by  the  way,  has  been  one  of 
agriculture's  stanchcst  friends  in  the  United 
States  Senate  during  the  trying  times 
through  which  we  have  been  passing  He  has 
steadfastly  supported  measures  which  he  be- 
lieved were  in  the  farmer's  l^est  interest.  On 
one  occasion  he  stood  out  until  the  last  with 
three  other  Senators  on  a  proposal  to  defi- 
nitely fix  prices  on  everything— including 
farm  prices,  wages,  profits  and  transportation 
charges— as  was  recommended  by  President 
Heinkcl.  Another  time  he  was  willing  to  get 
up  out  of  a  sick  bed.  against  his  doctor's 
orders,  to  confer  with  F.'-ank  Young,  who  was 
sent  to  Washmgtim  to  reprcsen  the  Missouri 
Farmers'  Association  en  a  price-fixing  bill. 
These  Instances  and  others,  we  feel  sure,  the 
Missouri  Farmers'  Association  membership 
will  appreciate. 

The  Ficht  of  Agriculture  for  Economic 

Equality 

<By  Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark) 

Among  the  strangest  phenomena  of  the.se 

tragic  times  is  the  persistent  and  relentless 

efforts  on  the  part  of  many  great  metropolitan 

newspapers  and  particularly  of  newspaper  col- 


umnists and  radio  commentators  to  discredit 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  and  hanuner 
down  the  price  of  agricultural  products.  In 
this  short-sighted  and  un-American  attitude 
it  is  a  fact,  regrettable  but  true,  that  In  re- 
cent years  these  efforts  have  apparently  had 
the  connivance  and  assistance  of  some  of  the 
highest  administrative  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Tliese  efforts  upon  the  part  of  the  great 
metropolitan  press  are  the  more  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  In  the  passage  of 
the  price-flxii;g  and  stabilization  bills,  the 
newspapers  of  the  Nation  sought  and  obtained 
for  themselves  a  specific  provision  exempting 
newspapers  from  price  limitations.  Nearly 
every  large  newspaper  in  the  countn'  has 
freely  aiid  properly  availed  itself  of  the  right 
to  raise  its  own  prices  to  cover  Increased  cost 
of  production.  Yet  the  right  which  they  have 
claimed  for  themselves  of  raising  prices  to 
cover  cost  of  production — including  increased 
labor  costs — plus  a  reasonable  profit  on  their 
Investment  and  for  their  efforts,  they  have 
been  the  first  and  loudest  to  deny  the  farm- 
ers. Tlie  farmers  themselves  and  these  of  us 
in  Congress  who  regard  agriculture  as  a  fun- 
damental and  essential  American  industry 
which  must  at  all  hazards  be  not  only  per- 
mitted to  survive  but  encouraged  and  stimu- 
lated to  maximum  production  for  the  supply 
of  those  most  vital  war  necessities  of  food 
and  clothing,  have  been  a.ssalled  and  abused 
in  the  public  press  and  over  the  radio,  and 
accused  of  every  crime  from  callous  selfish- 
ness to  downright  treason.  No  more  unfair 
cam.paign  has  ever  been  waged  against  any 
great  section  of  the  Nation's  population. 

No  sensible  man  or  woman  can  have  the 
slightest  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  desper- 
ate and  pressing  needs  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies  in  thLs  war  emergency  Is  the 
greatest  possible  production  of  agricultural 
foods  and  fibers.  We  must  supply  our  armed 
forces  around  the  globe  with  food  to  eat  and 
clothes  to  wear.  'We  must  supply  our  own 
civilian  population  with  sustenance  in  order 
to  keep  production  of  other  essentials  at  the 
maximum  in  order  to  support  and  main- 
t.iln  our  armed  forces  at  highest  efficiency. 
We  must  to  a  large  extent  supply  the  needs 
cf  our  allies  and  of  friendly  neutrals  In  order 
to  prevent  a  complete  break-down  in  the 
combined  effort  so  vitally  necessary  to  win 
the  war.  Without  the  very  greatest  possible 
production  in  this  country  of  these  vital  es- 
sentials our  war  effort  must  inevitably  col- 
lapse, and  disiuter  beyond  any  possible  cal- 
culation might  follow. 

FARMERS    ARE    PATRIOTIC 

Yet  while  all  admit  these  salient  facts, 
many  high  officials  and  many  editors  and 
commentators  apparently  have  not  had  the 
wit  to  see  what  Is  necessary  to  bring  about 
this  maximum  production  of  these  essential 
requirements.  Many  of  them  have  appar- 
ently never  realized  that  the  mere  writing  of 
a  "quota"  or  an  "allotment"  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  the  noisy  trumpeting  of  "aims  for 
agricultural  production"  through  the  press 
and  over  the  radio  does  not  of  Itself  bring 
the  needful  production. 

The  average  American  farmer  is  as  patri- 
otic, as  industrious,  and  as  .«elf-abnegating 
.-IS  anv  citizen  of  any  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  He  has  been  the  very  bone  and 
sinew  of  our  Nation  from  the  very  beginning. 
But  he  cannot  perform  miracles,  and  he 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  so.  To  use  a 
Biblical  expression,  the  farmer  "cannot  make 
bricks  without  straw." 

Too  many  of  our  professorial  and  editorial 
economists— who  so  often  feel  themselves  en- 
tirely competent  to  speak  as  the  last  authori- 
ties upon  agricultural  problems  about  which 
they  know  nothing  and  care  less — have  com- 
pletely overlooked  the  most  rudimentary  re- 
quirements for  adequate  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 


This  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  foUovrs: 
1.  A  price  which  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
pay  his  costs  of  production,  including  labor, 
plus  the  carrying  charges  on  his.  Investment 
in  his  land,  "improvements,  and  equipment, 
plus  at  least  a  living  wage  to  the  fanner  and 
his  family  for  their  own  labor  and  efforts. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary  because  no  mat- 
ter how  patriotic  a  farmer  may  \x,  the  vast 
majority  of  farmers  do  not  have  sufficient 
resources  to  continue  to  produce  at  a  loss 
eveii  if  they  were  willing  to  do  so.  Further- 
more, when  Industry  engaged  In  war  work 
Is  being  awarded  cost-plus  contracts  insuring 
them  cost  of  production  Including  labor  costs 
in  addition  to  a  reasonable  profit,  and  when 
under  the  Little  Steel  formula  wages  hava 
been  stepped  up  to  meet  the  Increased  cost 
of  living,  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  the 
j  farmer  should  be  asked  to  operate  at  a  loss. 
!  2,  Sufficient  farm  labor  to  at  least  prevent 
!  wanton  wastage  of  the  agricultural  resource* 
I  of  'he  Nation.  It  should  have  been  recognized 
!  long  ago  that  the  man  who  is  engaged  In  pro- 
ducing the  materials  for  food  and  clothing  for 
our  armed  forces  Is  certainly  engaged  In  no 
less  essential  an  effort  than  the  man  engaged 
in  producing  munitions  and  that  his  occupa- 
tion, though  less  hazardous.  Is  no  less  essen- 
tial than  that  of  the  man  who  carries  a  gun. 
But  the  farm  has  Ijeen  steadily  depleted  of 
its  manpower  for  production  by  drafts  of 
farmers  for  military  service  and  even  mors 
dangerously  by  high  wages  offered  In  muni- 
tion factories  with  Government  sanction  and 
encouragement. 

MORE  MACHINERY  NEEDED 

3.  Adequate  farm  machinery  to  make  up 
the  deficiencies  in  farm  labor  due  to  the  fore- 
going causes.  Since  It  was  Inevitable  that  a 
vast  number  of  young  men  would  leave  ths 
farms  to  enter  the  military  services  or  be  at- 
tracted by  the  disproportionately  higher 
wages  of  munition  plants,  some  provision 
should  long  ago  have  been  made  for  filling 
this  loss  in  farm  manpower  with  an  adequate 
i^upply  of  farm  machinery. 

These  requirements  are  so  plain  and  simple 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  It  Is  amazing 
that  there  should  ever  have  been  any  dispute 
about  them  among  men  and  women  who 
recognize  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  great- 
est pos.«ible  production  of  the  vital  agricul- 
tural products.  Yet  nearly  all  of  the  contro- 
versies with  regard  to  agricultural  production 
which  have  taken  place  In  the  last  2  years 
have  revolved  around  these  very  points 

When — nearly  2  years  ago — a  few  of  us  In 
the  Senate  and  In  the  House  began  to  point 
out  the  danger  to  agricultural  production  by 
the  curtailment  of  manpower  en  the  farm 
both  from  the  operation  of  the  draft  laws  and 
from  the  steady  drain  on  farm  labor  by  the 
ruinous  competition  with  the  hiPher  wages 
of  munition  factories,  as  well  as  the  Impera- 
tive need  of  supplementing  the  farm  labor 
remaining  available  by  liberal  allocation  of 
farm  machinery,  if  necessary  financed  by  the 
Government,  we  were  voices  crying  in  a  wil- 
derness. 

the  tydings  amendment 

It  should  have  been  clear  as  crystal  from 
the  beginning  that  if  maximum  production 
of  foods  and  fibers  was  to  be  maintained,  the 
available  supply  of  farm  labor  must  not  be 
unduly  depicted  either  by  the  draft  or  by 
competition  of  munition  factories  and  that 
the  only  way  in  which  any  such  depletion 
could  be  made  up  was  by  additional  farm 
machinery.  But  It  was  Impossible  to  obtain 
any  action  on  deferment  of  essential  farm 
labor  until  adoption  of  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment, which  was  forced  on  to  the  last  Draft 
Act  by  a  miliunt  group  of  Senators  last 
October.  Even  then  the  spirit  of  this  amend- 
ment was  largely  flouted  by  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  Its  effect  largely  nullified. 

The  Senate  at  last  took  drastic  action  and 
over  bitter  administration  protests  passed  ua 
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act  for  the  blanket  deferment  at  bona  fide 
esaeniial  turn  workers.  TbU  act  baa  appar- 
ently been  salted  away  In  the  Hcuae  Com- 
mntee  on  Military  Affairs  with  little  hope  of 
paaaagc,  but  its  adoption  by  an  overwhelming 
Tote  in  the  Senate  baa  had  the  effect  of 
forctnc  the  aelectlve  aervlce  to  otfry  out  the 
■ptrlt  of  the  Tydlngs  amendment.  The  sit- 
UatloB  baa  been  thereby  much  Improved,  but 
the  improvement  came  ac  belatedly  that,  as  I 
stated  in  the  Senate.  It  was  a  good  deal  like 
locking  the  btu  after  the  borae  was  stolen. 
The  auggcstlon  aerioualy  advanced  as  a  sub- 
•tttute  by  the  War  Department  of  using  mili- 
tary unlu  as  organisations  to  work  the  farma 
Is.  of  course,  rtdlctilous.  It  wouid  be  inter- 
eating  to  know  what  poMlble  use  such  a  fine 
military  organization  as  the  old  Seveniy- 
aeventh  DivUlon.  exclusively  from  Greater 
New  York,  would  be  on  the  farms  of  Missouri. 
Kansas,  and  Iowa. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  farm  machin- 
ery has  been  equally  slow  and  difficult  in 
Improvement.  For  a  long  time  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  stoutly  resisted  all  efforts  to 
obtain  an  allocation  of  the  neceasary  mate- 
till  for  agricultural  Implements.  Even  with 
the  substantial  reduction  In  the  critical  ma- 
terials necessary  for  the  use  of  tanks,  and  cer- 
tain allocations  were  made  for  fartn  machin- 
ery, a  quota  system  was  set  up  based  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  farms  of  the  various 
States  were  already  mechanized.  Thus. 
BUtes  like  Iowa,  which  were  already  mecha- 
otaed  to  the  extent  of  85  to  00  percent,  were 
given  quotas  of  the  available  supply  on  that 
basis,  while  States  like  Missouri  and  Okla- 
homa, mechanized  to  the  extent  of  only  13 
or  14  percent,  were  restricted  to  that  basia 
ilespite  the  fact  that  their  need  waa  un- 
doubtedly greater.  This  situation  baa  been 
much  Improved  and  la  likely  to  be  further 
lmprove<l  In  the  Unmedlate  future.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  Chester  Davis,  the  new  food 
e^ir.  who  really  knows  something  about  the 
the  farm  situation,  notified  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  that  the  most  pressing  necessity 
for  agricultural  production  at  the  present 
time  la  additional  farm  machinery.  This  will 
In  all  probability  bring  about  great  Improve- 
ment, but  too  iste  to  be  of  great  effect  In  this 
Mason's  crops. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  by  anyone  that 
taklnr;  the  10 -year  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  a  whole  It  has  been  notably 
friendly  to  agriculture  and  has  brought  about 
•  vast  Improvement  In  farm  prices,  farm 
credits,  and  farm  conditions.  One  has  only 
to  compare  conditions  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  the  unforgettable  disastrous  situa- 
tion existing  when  President  Roosevelt  took 
©fljce  In  1933  to  be  convinced  of  that  fact. 

1  was  not  one  of  those  who  favored  the 
plan  of  the  original  Agrlculttiral  Adjustment 
4^ncy  bill.  I  believed  with  William  Hirth 
and  many  other  distinguished  farm  leaders 
that  the  preferable  plan  waa  to  determine 
the  amount  of  agricultural  production 
Deeded  for  domestic  consumption,  guarantee 
th-!  farmer  a  fair  price  for  his  production  and 
then  permit  him  to  produce  anything  else 
he  pleased  to  be  sold  on  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  whatever  he  oould  get  for  It.  But 
wben  the  theory  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Agency  became  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  company  with  other  friends  of 
agriculture.  I  accepted  this  principle  and 
voted  for  every  meastire  to  make  It  work  to 
the  beat  advantage.  Whether  or  not  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  waa  the  beat 
posaible  plan  which  could  have  been  adopted 
at  that  time.  It  can  acaroely  be  denied  that 
the  over-all  results  of  that  measure  and  lu 
accompanying  and  succeeding  legislation  waa 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  agrlctilture  until 
the  outbreak  of  war  ocnditlona. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  alnee  the  devel- 
opment of  war  coodltlona,  the  handling  of 
the  whole  price  alttiatlon  has  been  unfor- 
tunate  and   has   worked   unfairly   on   the 


farmers  of  the  country  In  comparison  with 
other  great  sections  of  the  pcpuiation.  A 
very  strenuous  and  sincere  effort  is  new  being 
made  to  correct  these  inequities 

Everyone  recognizes  the  necessity  for  sta- 
bilization of  economic  conditions  during  this 
war  If  inflation  which  would  be  disastrous  to 
all  classes  alike  la  to  be  prevented.  Every- 
one realizes  that  all  must  make  sacrifices — 
desperate  aacxiflces— If  we  are  to  win  the  war 
without  preclplUting  calamity  at  home.  But 
there  should  be — and  should  have  been  from 
the  beginning — Insurance  for  equality  of 
sacrifice  and  insurance  that  all  should  be 
treated  alike  in  an  economic  sense.  There 
should  have  been  over-all  control  from  the 
outset — control  of  profits,  wages,  and  prices, 
as  well  as  control  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. 

When  the  first  prlce-flxlng  bill— largely 
written  by  Mr.  Leon  Henderson — waa  betore 
the  Congress,  It  waa  strongly  urged  by  a  few 
of  us  that  the  plan  would  not  work  unless  it 
did  include  over-all  control.  The  sponsors  of 
the  bill,  however,  were  unwilling  to  include 
control  of  profits  or  wages.  By  reason  of  this 
refusal.  It  was  neceseary  to  provide  that 
prices  of  agricultural  products  should  not  be 
fixed  at  less  than  110  percent  of  parity.  Now, 
no  one  had  any  idea  that  this  provision  would 
bring  about  an  over-all  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucts above  parity.  The  limit  of  110  percent 
of  parity  was  Inserted  because  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  price-fixing  bill  refusing  to  deal  with 
profits  or  wages  and  on  the  theory  that  a  gen- 
eral floor  of  110  percent  of  parity  would 
actually  In  practice  permit  about  100  percent 
of  parity  on  the  average. 

Some  of  tis  In  the  Senate  pointed  out  the 
dangers  of  such  a  system  and  Insisted  on  an 
over-all  system  which  would  protect  agricul- 
ture against  a  repetition  of  the  calainitcua 
experiences  of  the  last  war,  when  with  high 
prices  on  agricultural  products,  the  farmer 
was  whijjsawed  as  to  his  actual  returns — his 
real  prices — between  exorbitant  profits  and 
abnormal  wages.  We  were  overruled  by  the 
majority.  I  predicted  Uien  that  the  system 
would  not  work  and  that  further  legisla- 
tion would  speedily  be  necessary  to  correct 
the  very  evils  that  we  were  then  creating. 
As  far  as  I  was  then  advised — or  for  that 
matter  so  far  as  I  am  still  advised — the 
farmer  was  perfectly  willing  to  submit  to 
Goverrunent  price  control  so  long  as  It  did 
not  upset  the  essential  balance  between  com- 
modity prices,  wages,  salaries,  profits,  and 
transportation  charges,  any  one  of  which 
being  out  of  control  might  be  calculated  to 
throw  the  whole  system  askew. 

In  September  of  last  year,  the  President 
made  his  Labor  Day  sp>eech.  With  the  sub- 
stance of  this  speech  I  was  not  In  accord.  He 
used  the  farmer  as  a  whipping  boy.  He  at- 
tributed the  dangers  to  the  safeguards 
against  riotous  Inflation  to  the  limit  in  the 
previous  act  to  110  percent  of  parity.  While 
not  denying  the  poaslble  effects  of  exorbitant 
proflts  and  of  wage  Increases,  he  placed  the 
blame  squarely  at  the  door  of  agriculture. 
His  suggestion  was  that  he  would  take  care 
of  proflts  and  wa»es  by  Executive  order,  but 
his  demand  was  that  unless  Congress  should 
act  by  a  day  certain  to  reduce  the  limit  on 
farm  prices,  he  would  proceed  by  Executive 
action  to  exercise  powers  which  few  compe- 
tent lawyers  In  the  United  States  believed 
him  to  have  and  reduce  these  limits  by  Presi- 
dential decree. 

When  the  stabilization  bill,  drafted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Presidents  Instructions, 
came  before  the  Senate  It  followed  this  out- 
line. I  pointed  out  in  the  Senate  that  this 
really  meant  that  the  control  of  commodity 
prices  would  be  put  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Leon 
Henderson,  already  notably  and  publicly  hos- 
tile to  agriculture,  while  the  control  of  wages 
would  be  put  tinder  the  control  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  openly  and  notoriously  com- 
mitted to  an  increase  of  wages  at  least  to 


the  extent  of  15  pfrccnt.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  s-uch  a  sysitin  could  not  pcssibly  work 
in  the  direction  of  stabilization  because  the 
act  itself  was  .setting  up  contending  foic;s  to 
pull  in  oppi^ue  diiectioiis.  After  consulta- 
tion with  Mr  Helnkel,  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri Farmers  A.-sociation.  and  other  farm 
leaders.  I  introduced  and  supported  a  substi- 
tute fr.r  the  administration  bill  which  elim- 
inated the  discretion  between  contending 
governmental  acencies  and  definitely  fixed 
prices,  wages,  and  salaries  at  the  highest 
point  reached  between  January  1  and  Sep- 
tember  15.   1942 

It  Is  in  cffi'ct  the  exact  provision  recently 
put  into  eflect  by  the  Presidents  Executive 
order.  Whether  he  has  waited  too  long  for 
It  to  be  really  efVctive  only  time  will  tell. 
In  September  1942  it  could  have  easily  been 
made  effective. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  last  stablU- 
raticn  bill,  an  amendment  was  offered  by 
Senattir  Thom.'^s  of  Oklahoma  providing  for 
consideration  uf  the  increased  costs  of  farm 
labor  in  fixing  the  prices  of  farm  commoditks. 
T^.ie  proposition  .^cem.s  to  me  so  simple  that 
the  farmer  should  be  placed  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion to  every  other  producers  of  essentials  In 
the  United  States  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  the  bitter  opposition  to 
this  proposal  Nevertheless  it  did  meet  with 
bitter  opposition  and  was  supplanted  by  a 
compromise  amendment,  which  I  denounced 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  "fake  compro- 
mise"— which  indeed  it  proved  within  a  week 
after  Its  enactment.  I  will  always  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  one  of  the  four  Sena- 
tors— and  the  only  Democratic  Senator — 
who  voted  ne.ilnst  its  adoption. 

During  the  con.slderation  of  the  stabiliza- 
tion bill  in  the  Senate,  any  suggestion  that 
tlie  puwers  conferred  in  the  measure  could 
be  used  to  apply  benefit  payments  under  soil 
conservation  or  other  governmental  acts  was 
either  denied  or  pushed  off.     In  my  opinion. 
If   It  had  ever  been  stated   that   It   was  the 
purpose  to  apply  these  payments  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  parity  prices,   the  bill  Would  never 
have     been     pa-jsed.       Such     Intention     was 
specifically  denied  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Brown,  who  wa.s  in  charge  of  the 
measure.      Everyone    recognized    that    these 
benefit  payments  had  to  do  with  advantages 
to  the  whole  people  through  soil  conserva- 
tion,  etc ,   which   had    nothing   to   do   with 
parity.     After  the  passage  of  the  act,  there 
appeared  In  the  daily  Congressional  Record 
a  statement  never  read  or  delivered  on  the 
Senate  tluor  which  put  a  construction  on  the 
previsions  of  the  act  to  authorize  the  deduc- 
tion of  these  bsnefits  in   fixing  parity.     My 
information  is  that  this  statement  was  writ- 
ten   by    Mr    David    Glnsbtirg,    at    that    time 
I    General  Counsel  for  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
i    ministranon.      By    what    chicanery    It    was 
introduced     into    the    daily    Conghessional 
I    Ruco.'u)  as  represent ;ng  words  spoken  in  de- 
I    bate   I   have   never   been  able   to  determine. 
I    Certamiy,  the  Senate  had  no  intimation  that 
j    the  bill  contained  such  powers.     Indeed,  It 
I    was  specifically  denied  on  the  floor  by  those 
I    In  charge  of  tiie  measure. 

Shortly  thereafter,  an  Executive  order  pro- 
ceeded to  put  into  effect  the  exact  provisions 
I  lre^,lladc\ved   by   Mr.   Ginsburg's   memoran- 
dum, clandestinely  slipped  into  the  Raroan 
after     the     pas.sage     of     the     bill.     Congress 
'    promptly  parsed  the  Bankhead  bill  to  correct 
I    this  situation  by  an  overwhelming  majonty 
I    ia  both  Houses      The  bili  was  vetoed.     The 
Senate  referred  the  question  to  the  Commit- 
tee en  Agriculture  with  a  view  to  watching 
subsequent    dovtlopments    as    to   wages   and 
proflts  to  see  whether  further  action  was  riec- 
essary     The  m-^asure  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  labor  costs  In  fixing  parity  Is 
In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
I    will  probably  be  acted  on  at  an  early  date. 
'        My   conclusion    is   that    It   behooves   every 
American  farmer  and  every  friend  of  agrl- 
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culture  In  Congress  to  watch  every  step  of 
the  road  to  Insure  that  the  experience  of  the 
last  war  may  not  be  repeated.  That  is  to 
say.  that  agriculture  should  not  again  be  the 
first  to  suffer  restriction  during  the  war  and 
the  first  to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  deflation 
after  the  war.  That  was  what  had  paralyzed 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  long  before 
the  official  date  of  the  depression  in  1929. 
Tliat  resulted  from  unfairness  of  treatment 
during  the  war.  It  must  not  be  permitted  to 
occtir  again.  Otherwise  we  will  have  no  ef- 
fective farming  industry  in  the  United  States 


Shortage  of  Teachers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  7  deoifilative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24> .  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
the  educational  system  of  the  United 
States  is  in  such  condition  that  I  feel 
compelled  further  to  call  attention  to  it 
by  asking  that  a  very  instructive  and 
comprehensive  article  from  the  New  York 
Times,  regarding  the  shortage  of  teach- 
ers, be  printed  in  the  Appendix.  In  my 
opinion,  we  cannot  too  strongly  stre.ss  the 
conditions  confronting  us  in  this  matter. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Teacher  Shortage  Decured  a  Peril — Na- 
tional EDtTCATioN  Association  Speakers  Say 
100,000  Recrvits  Will  Be  Needed  In  Fall, 
With  Few  To  Be  Had— 13.000  Rooms  Un- 
m.\nned — Myers  So  Reports.  Warning  Con- 
vention That  500.000  Pupils  Face  Lock-Ovt 

( By  Benjamin  Pine )  j 

Indianapolis.  June  28  —A  teacher  shortage 
cf  alarming  proportions,  with  resulting  low- 
ertd  standaid.s,  crowded  classrooms,  and  cur-    | 
tailed  school  services  faces  this  country,  edu-    j 
cators   attending   the   annual   convention   cf 
the  National   Education    Association   warned    ' 
today.     The  1.500  school  leaders  present  were    j 
told  that  at  least  100.000  new  teachers  would 
be  needed  this  fall,  and  that  there  was  little 
prospect  of  getting  them. 

There  is  particular  danger  that  rural  areas 
will  be  forced  to  keep  their  school  doors 
closed,  according  to  a  report  submitted  by 
Dr.  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association's  commission  for 
the  dclense  cf  democracy  through  education. 
Last  year.  Dr.  Myers  said.  13.000  classrooms 
were  vacated  because  of  inability  to  get  teach- 
ers, which  meant  that  390,000  boys  and  girls 
could  not  go  to  school.  He  predicted  that 
in  September  the  number  might  rise  to  500.- 
COO  or  more. 

Moreover,  by  fall  200 .oOO  to  250.000  teach- 
ers, or  about  25  percent  of  the  total,  will  be 
new  to  their  positions  in  the  country  at 
large.  On  that  basis,  said  Dr.  Myers,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  New  York  University  De- 
partment of  Higher  Education.  6  000.000  chil- 
dren will  be  receiving  their  schooling  at  the 
hands  of  inexperienced  instructors,  many  un- 
fit for  their  Jobs.  He  estimated  that  100.000 
of  the  new  teachers  would  have  substandard 
quahflcaticns. 

teachers  Qtnr  for  more  pay 
•  Many  thousands  of  our  best  teachers  are 
leaving  for  jobs   that    are  paying   them  two 


and   three    times   what   they    are  getting   as    | 
teachers."  Dr.  Myers  declared.     "Under  pres- 
ent conditions  it  Is  absolutely  lmf)ossible  to    \ 
replace  them  with  competent  people.    There 
is  a  grave  danger  that    the  public  will   not    | 
realize   what    has   happened    until   It    is   too 
late."  I 

Provision    of    better   salaries   for    qualified 
teachers  was  suggested  m  the  report  as  the    ^ 
best  way  to  halt  the  exodus  to  higher  paying    i 
Jobs  in  Government  and  Industry. 

A  minimum  salary  of  *1.500  for  qualified 
beginning  teachers  was  recommended.  i 

"Tlic  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  , 
found  that  more  than  100.000  rural  teachers 
left  their  teaching  Jobs  between  May  and 
October  last  year,"  Dr.  Myers  said.  "These 
rural  teachers  are  the  lowest  paid  members 
of  our  profession,  thousands  of  them  work- 
ing for  less  than  $600  a  year.  Who  will  re- 
place them?  Even  morons  can  earn  more 
than  twice  that  amount  today. 

"Either  we  must  here  and  now  organize 
our  profession  for  effective  action  on  this 
matter  or  we  must  step  aside  and  let  those 
with  sufficient  courage  and  vision  do  the 
Job 

"To  meet  the  appalling  situation,  some 
school  systems  are  employing  as  teachers 
persons  who  do  not  have  even  a  high  school 
education  "  Dr.  Myers  reported.  In  many 
communities,  he  charged,  new  teachers 
lacked  the  rudiments  of  effective  training 
for  their  profession  and  were  hired  because 
they  were  unsulted  for  any  other  kind  of 
employment.  That  would  be  reflected  on 
teaching  standards  for  many  years  to  come, 
he  warned,  as  these  poorly  qualified  teachers 
would  be  frozen  to  their  Jobs,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  pupils. 

strayer  cites  low  salaries 
Speaking  on  the  same  thing.  Dr.  George  D. 
Strayer,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, declared  that  more  than  100,000 
teachers  had  left  the  profession  during  the 
last  year,  and  that  another  100,000  could  be 
expected  to  quit  during  the  coming  year. 
For  the  most  part,  he  sale',  they  were  leaving 
because  of  poor  salaries. 

Dr  Strayer  said  that  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  40  teachers  out  of  every  100  were 
receiving  less  than  $1,200  annual  salary  and 
8  in  every  100  were  receiving  less  than  $600 
a  year. 

"We  cannot  hope  to  maintain  the  service 
of  education  by  staffing  our  schools  with  per- 
sons less  well  qualified  than  those  who  have 
left  the  profession."  Dr  Strayer  said.  "We 
are  not  pleading  for  ourselves  when  we  call 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  necessity  for  Immediate  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  support  of 
public  education. 

"It  has  been  established  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  that  there  are  areas  within 
the  United  States  in  which  the  resources 
available  locally  and  in  the  State  are  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  standard  of  educa- 
tion adequate  to  meet  the  challenge  which 
the  current  situation  presents.  There  are 
children  In  America  today  for  whom  no 
schools  are  available.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  little  or 
no  opportunity  beyond  that  provided  In  a 
poorly  equipped  and  Inadequately  staffed 
elementary  school." 

Strong  support  for  the  $300,000,000  Federal- 
aid  bill  came  from  the  National  Education 
Association  leaders.  A  report  distributed  at 
the  convention  declared  that  the  education 
of  our  children  U  In  serious  danger  and  that 
the  first  signs  of  educational  collapse  had 
appeared  as  a  result  of  the  Impending  teach- 
er shortage. 

Holding  that  the  emergency  In  education 
was  a  Federal  responslbUlty,  the  National 
Education   Association   warned   that   If   the 


local  and  State-supported  schools  were  to 
carry  effectively  the  Increased  burdens  of 
wartime,  they  must  have  financial  help  from 
the  Federal  Government.  The  schools  of  all 
the  States,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion report  said,  were  threatened  with  les- 
sened efficiency  Just  at  the  time  In  our 
country's  history  when  the  schools  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort  was  Indispensable. 
Support  was  urged  for  Senate  bill  637, 
which  provides  $200,000,000  for  emergency 
salary  aid  to  all  States,  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  aumber  cf  school  children,  and 
$100,000,000  for  an  equalization  fund  to  be 
distributed  among  the  States  according  to 
need 

A  report  on  teacher  turn -over,  presented 
by  Mrs.  D.  Edna  Chamberlain,  State  National 
Education  Association  Director  of  Oklahoma, 
disclosed  that  many  school  systems  were  be- 
ing disrupted  because  of  the  rapid  change* 
among  teacher  personnel.  A  survey  made 
In  Oklahoma,  she  said  showed  that  a  turn- 
over of  40  percent  had  taken  place  dtirlng 
the  year  In  the  cities,  while  in  the  rural  area* 
It  was  even  greater.  In  one  school  system 
a  turn-over  of  300  percent  had  taken  place, 
as  more  than  45  teachers  served  In  a  15- 
teacher  school  during  1  year. 

Pleading  for  higher  teacher  salaries  and 
more  adequate  tenure  laws  for  them.  Dr. 
A.  C.  Flora,  president  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  asserted  that  there  atlll 
were  15  States  that  had  no  tenure  laws  at 
all,  and  7  other  States  In  which  the  protec- 
tion of  tenure  might  be  granted  only  on  • 
local  basU.  confined  largely  to  cities.  Maoy 
of  the  retirement  laws,  he  added,  were  In- 
adequate and  offered  meager  protection  for 
the  security  of  teachers  after  they  have  re- 
tired from  active  service. 

"Danger  lurks  wherever  there  are  teachers 
who  are  woefully  underpaid,  wherever  teach- 
ers do  not  have  sound  contractual  bases  or 
face  retirement  age  without  hope  of  subalst- 
ence."  Dr.  Flora  asserted.  "Wherever  these 
conditions  maintain,  children  are  being 
short-changed  and  the  profession  ol  teaching 
stands  indicted  for  lack  of  real  concern  for 
all  of  its  workers.  No  one  group  of  teachers, 
however  well  oi-ganlzed  or  seemingly  self- 
sufficient  ,  should  be  content  or  satisfied  until 
all  of  the  teachers  of  the  Nation  have  the 
necessary' Income  and  the  welfare  safeguards 
to  make  them  effective  and  respected  mem- 
bers of  our  profession." 

Resolutions   looking   toward    Improvement 
of  the  teaching  profession  were  presented  to 
the  convention.     In  one  of  the  resolutiona 
the  National  Education  Association  said  that 
the  stress  of  war  demanded  of  teachers  physi- 
cal   fitness,    technical    perfection,    emotional 
stability,  higher  morale,  and  civic  competence. 
The  association  urged  that  schools,  in  coop- 
I   eratlon   with  other  agencies,  develop  a  con- 
structive program  to  counteract  those  force* 
!    which    were   contributing   to   Juvenile  delln- 
!    quency.     It  advocated  also  that   the  United 
I    States  participate  In  an  International  effort 
i   to  establish  peace  and  order  under  law.  add- 
'<   Ing  that  "the  Importance  of  education  must 
be    recognized    In    the    establishment    and 
maintenance  of  international  Justice." 
1       Despite  the  heat,  the  delegates  engaged  In 
'   a  spirited  campaign  for  the  National  Bduca- 
I   tion   Association  presidency.     Mr*.   Edith  B. 
I    Jovnes,    principal    of    Gatewood    ElemenUry 
School,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Miss  Prances  Jellnek, 
I    teacher  In  Milwaukee,  were  nominated.    The 
i    elections  are  to  take  place  tomorrow. 
j       Another  question,  that  of  raising  the  an- 
nual  National   Education   Association   due*, 
I   now  $2.  also  will  be  threshed  out  tomorrow. 
i   Many   association  leaders  favor  higher  due* 
'   so    as   to   build   up   a   war-and-peace   fund. 
The  sessions  are  to  cloae  tomorrow  evening, 
with  an  address  by  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Boulder  Dam  Readies  Peak  of  War  Pro- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  R.  WURDOCK 

or  uazoHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8E?rrATI\13 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1943 

Mr.'I^URDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
\envK  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  call  at- 
tention to  an  event  which  has  great 
BltmJflcance  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  for  the  permanent  development 
of  the  Pacific  southwest.  I  refer  to  th2 
aiinouncement  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Harold  L.  Ickes  that  Boulder  Dam 
was  operated  at  a  capacity  of  more  than 
a  million  kilowatts— the  first  time  In  his- 
tory that  a  single  power  plant  has  been 
capable  of  turning  out  that  much  elec- 
tric energy. 

Ariaona  shares  with  Nevada  In  the  lo- 
CAtion  of  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colorado 
River — the  boundary  between  the  two 
States. 
^  I- congratulate  Secretary  Ickes  and 
Acting  Commissioner  Harry  W.  Bashore, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  on  this 
memorable  achievement. 

The  news  release  In  which  Secretary 
Ickes  made  the  aancuncement  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  th«  flzst  time  tn  history  «  tingle  power 
plant  baa  operated  at  more  than  a  milUon 
kUow&U  capacity.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Haroid  L.  Ickes  announced  today.  The  plant 
la  the  Boulder  Dam  Installation  un  the  Colo- 
rado River  m  Ariaona  and  Nevada,  operated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Radamatlon. 

New*  of  the  record-breaking  output.  Or&t 
iMcheil  on  June  11.  was  brought  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  Buraau's  Acting  Commissioner 
Hacry  W.  Baahore.  He  e^oiained  that  the  pre- 
vious highest  toatantaneons  peak  load  oc- 
curred on  January  7.  IMS.  when  ellghUy  more 
than  000.000  kilowatts  were  generated.  A 
mlUico  kiiowatu  Is  suiBcleDt  to  meet  the 
power  BMds  of  a  city  the  size  of  Chicago. 

"The  rated  capacity  of  BouUer  power  plant 
la  about  880.000  kUowatta  but  tay  operating 
tba  gcnetatcrs  at  a  10-pcnent  overload  we 
ware  able  to  obtain  more  than  50.000  addl- 
Uooal  kilowatts  from  the  machines,"  Mr. 
Baabore  saMl. 

"This  added  power  Is  ctf  vital  importance. 
for  every  addttianal  kilowatt  the  Burean  of 
■•ciamatlon  can  dehver  contributes  to  in- 
eveaaed  war  ;voductlcn  in  an  important  area. 
A  large  proportion  of  this  bug*  block  of  en- 
•1^  goes  either  dlracUy  or  indirectly  (o  air- 
plane factortee.  ablpyards.  mimltlons  plants, 
airfields.  Army  posts,  naval  atatlons.  mineral 
tfevalopoMnts.  and  other  Industries  of  tbe 
Boutbem  Oallfomia  and  Nevada  areas.  The 
lamwl  magDaslum  plant  In  the  world  is  (^>- 
•rated  by  Bouldar  power. 

"The  CKtra  ou^ut  of  Bonldcrr  generators 
li  also  significant  at  this  time  from  the  stand- 
point of  uuusaiilng  vital  fuel.  Power  oom- 
paalsa  which  have  contracted  tor  this  energy 
are  using  aii  the  water  power  avaUable  in 
tmOMt  to  '«»«"H«t—  tlM  (^jMtatlon  of  their 
Usam  plants  M**ig  coal  and  oU." 

y^>~vt»«g  ahead  when  Pacific  Southwest  In- 
Aiwtrtaa  win  liaka  lurther  demands  on  tiia 
^^iWiy  Dam  power  plant,  the  Bureau  has 
oiderad  f~^"'*»'  laz;g8  ganexator  of  man  than 


80.000-kilowBtt  capacity,  which,  together  ' 
with  tiie  13  big  machines  now  in  operation, 
will  bring  tlje  installation  to  more  than  1.030.- 
000  The  ultimate  capacity,  when  all  in- 
stallations are  made.  wUl  be  1,332.300  kilo- 
watts. The  eetinurted  output  of  the  plant  in 
1943  18  6.000.000.000  kliowatt-hours.  more 
than  was  produced  in  all  power  plants  on  tlie 
Pacific  coast  in  1921. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  Boulder 
Dam  which  began  operation  late  in  1936. 
had  returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
»18.200.000  as  repaynicnt  of  funds  advanced 
for  Its  construction.  In  addition  the  States 
of  Arizona  and  Nevada  have  been  paid  $2.- 
400,000,  and  »2.000.000  has  been  allotted  to 
the  Colorado  Rtver  development  fund  for 
investifrattons  of  potential  projects  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  as  provided  for  m  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  of 
1S40. 

Through  regulation  of  the  relea.'e  of  water 
from  Lake  Mead,  the  Boulder  Dam  reeervmr, 
and  through  facllltieB  downstream,  irngntlon 
water    is    provided    for   the    ImperiRl    Velley 
in  southern  Caltfomia  and  tiie  Yuma  project 
in  Arizona,  both  highly  produ-nve  all-year 
agricultural   areas.     These   projects   are   im- 
portant   units   in   the    list    of    41    Irrigation 
projects  being  operated  by  the  Bureau,  which 
are  serving  4.000.000  acres  of  lend  producing 
large   quantities   of    war   foods.     Control    of 
the  flow  of   the   Colorado  River  at   Boulder 
Dam  provides  water,  through  diversion  down- 
stream at  Parker  Dam.  for  industrial,  mili- 
tary, and  domestic  needs  of  12  cities  of  the 
southern  California  area,  where  live  3.000.000 
people.     The  regulation  also  makes  possible 
the  operation  of  the  power  plant  ai  Parker 
Dam    where    the     installed    capacity,    used 
mainly    for    war   production,    is    more    than 
115.000  kilowatts. 

The  rated  capacity  of  power  plants  on  19 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  in  11  States 
Is  now  more  than  1.840.000  kilowatts. 


cation  Authority:  the  Work  of  Office  of  War 
liuormation.  Mr.  A.  H.  Feller.  Office  of  War 
Information 

Jime  30  Current  Tax  Payment  Act  of 
194:^  Mr  Stanley  6.  Surrey.  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  Work  of  the  Navy  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General,  Capt.  J.  R.  WaUace.  United 
States  Navv 

Ju:v  5;  Constitutional  Basis  for  War  Leg- 
islation.  Dean   Charles  Pergler. 

July  7;  Investigating  the  Defense  Program. 
S?natcr  Harrv  S  Truman:  Radio  in  Time  of 
War.  Commissioner  Ray  Wakefield,  Federal 
C''niniunicat!c,r..s  Crmmi'sion. 

July  12:  Rt-nt  Control  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Mr  F.rr.ist  F.  Henry,  Office  of 
Ad:nmistr.^tGr  of  Rent  Ccntrcl. 

Ju'.y  14:  Work  of  War  Labor  Board.  Mr. 
Jesse  Fr'^Riii'..  V.'.ir  Labor  Beard:  War  Man- 
power Problems.  Miss  Bernice  Lotwin.  War 
M.in;:P'-'^''  C.immis.r!on. 

July  13:  ncncgotiatlcn  of  Contracts.  Mr. 
Robert  E  Klme.  Jr  ,  Koubc  Naval  Affairs 
Investtgatint;  Committee. 

July  21:  Allen  Property  Custody.  Mr, 
Goorge  A.  McNuIty,  Department  of  Justice. 


War  Law  Institute 


EXTENSION  OF  RE3,!ARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  R££C£ 

OF   TCWESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  follov'ing  out- 
line of  the  War  Law  Institute  conducted 
by  National  University  Law  School,  which 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  discussion  ol  the 
various  phases  of  the  war  effort: 

KATTONAL  tTWTVnSrrr,  BCHOOL  or  LAW.  WAEH- 
INOTON,  D.  C,  WAR  LAW  INSTITUTE  11,  DR. 
MILTON    I.    BALDINOER,    DIRBCTOK 

June  14:  Legal  Controls  Over  Shipping, 
Mr.  William  Radner.  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration. 

June  16:  Soldlert"  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  of  1040,  as  amended:  Dr  Baldinger. 

June  21 :  Legal  Aspects  of  Cartels.  Mr  Hugh 
Cox,  Department  of  Justice;  Economic  As- 
pecta  of  Cartels,  Mi .  Joseph  Borkln.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

June  23:  Labor  Under  War.  Mr.  Lee  Press- 
man. Congress  of  llndustrlal  Organizations; 
Stats  Regulation  of  Unions,  Mr.  Joseph  Pad- 
way,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

June  28:  Legal  Problems  of  War  Reloca- 
tion Authortty.  Itr  Philip  Glick.  War  Relo- 


End  of  Secrecy  in  Allottins;  Newsprint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Donald  M. 
Nelson.  Director  of  the  War  Production 
Beard,  got  in  tcuch  with  me  today  in 
connection  with  ray  charges  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  showed  evidence  of 
being  used  for  control  of  the  press.  In- 
cluding magazine  and  bock  publishing. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  Mr.  Nelson 
not  only  ha.s  never  approved  of  any  such 
policy,  but  has  not  known  of  the  trend 
m  this  Division  toward  this  objective. 
I  am  sure,  also,  that  he  did  not  reaLze  the 
dangers  of  the  potential  abuses  that  are 
possible  under  the  procedure  that  the 
Printing  and  Publishing  Division  oper- 
at3s.  I  do  net  think  that  he  has  h»d  any 
realization  of  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  -secret  method  of  operation  indulged 
in  by  the  F>rinting  and  Publishing  Di- 
vL^^ion.  After  disclosing  my  sources  of 
information,  which  included  an  investi- 
gation by  a  highly  reputable  law  firm  for 
a  number  of  months,  Mr.  Nelson  has 
a^eed  to  my  recommendations  and  haj 
assured  me  that  rules  for  procedure  will 
be  adopted  by  the  Printing  and  Publish- 
ing Division  and  that  all  appeals  with 
their  dispo.'iition  and  reasons  for  final 
decision  will  be  published,  probably  in 
the  daily  Federal  Register.  This  is  sat- 
isfactory to  me  as  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  a  secret  control  of  the 
press  by  controlling  white  paper  so  long 
as  all  of  the  proceedings  are  open  to  pub- 
lic examination. 

At  Mr.  Nelson's  request,  several  ofiB- 
cials  from  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  are  to  meet  with  me  tomorrow 
morning  to  go  over  the  details  of  this 
matter. 
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Double-Seven  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
our  noble  ally.  China,  is  observing  what 
they  call,  Double-Seven  Day— the  an- 
niversary of  their  6 -year-old  fight 
against  Japanese  aggression. 

In  the  Shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church  here  in  Washington  this  morn- 
ing, hundreds  of  Chinese  and  Americans 
gathered  to  attend  a  solemn  Pontifical 
Requiem  High  Mass  conducted  by  His 
Excellency.  Bishop  Paul  Yu-Pin.  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Nanking,  celebrated  for  re- 
pose of  the  souls  of  all  men  who  today 
fight  with  the  Allied  Nations  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice. 

Following  the  mass  a  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rt,  Rev.  Msgr.  G.  Barry 
O'Toole,  former  rector  of  the  Fu  Jen 
University  of  Peking  and  now  professor 
in  the  Catholic  University  here.  This 
mass  and  sermon,  sponsored  by  the 
Chinese  Catholic  Cultural  Association, 
was  broadcast  to  Chungking  via  short 
wave  and  because  of  its  unusual  nature. 
I  ask  leave  that  it  be  included  in  the 
Record: 

"Greater  love  hath  no  n-.an  than  this,  that 
he  i.hould  l::y  down  his  life  for  his  friends" 
(John  xv:13)'. 

Six  years  ago  today  the  Chinese  people 
tinderlock  to  defend  the  divine  order  of 
Justice  against  the  lawless  violence  of  men. 
At  Lukouchlao,  a  point  20  miles  west  of 
Peking,  the  Chinese  garrison  returned  the 
unprovoked  fire  of  their  Japanese  assailants, 
and  China's  heroic  war  of  resistance  began. 
Poorly  armed  though  they  were,  hut  making 
up  in  sheer  courage  for  what  they  lacked  in 
equipment,  the  Chinese  Army,  under  the 
splendid  leadership  of  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  pitted  their  t)Odies  of  flesh  against 
the  mechanized  forces  of  Japan  and.  spilling 
their  blood  In  torrents,  eventually  stopped  the 
Invader  dead  in  his  tracks  of  ruthless  carnage 
and  devastation. 

But  the  incident  of  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge. 
on  July  7,  1937.  was  not  the  beginning  of 
Japanese  occupation;  that  had  begun  6  years 
before  when  Japan,  in  open  violation  of  the 
Nine-Power  Pact  she  herself  had  freely  signed 
at  Washington  on  February  6,  1922.  took  pos- 
session of  the  four  northeastern  provinces, 
known  to   the  West  as  Manchuria,  on  cJep- 

tcmber   18.   1931. 

Americans  will  always  recall  with  pride  the 
fact  that,  through  Secretary  of  State  Btim- 
Eon's  note  of  January  7.  1932.  the  United 
States  was  the  first,  if  not  the  only  nation 
to  protest  against  the  scrapping  of  a  solemn 
treaty  by  this  wanton  act  of  aggression.  Un- 
supported, however,  by  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  other  signatory  powers,  that 
protest  proved  too  feeble  to  quench  the  fatal 
s.  -^rk  of  aggression,  destined  In  time  to  ignite 
the  conflagration  of  the  Second  World  War. 

The  League  of  Nations  Inquiry  was  equally 
unavailing,  and  China  realizing,  at  last,  that 
she  could'not  count  on  support,  either  moial 
or  physical,  from  without,  drew  the  swcrd 
herself,  determined  singlehandedly  to  vindi- 
cate the  sanctity  of  treaties  as  essential  to 
the  moral  order  divinely  ordained  to  regu- 
late international  relations. 


The  Issue  then  at  stake  was  more  than 
China's  survival  as  a  nation.  It  was  one  of 
universal  import;  whether,  namely,  in  a  civil- 
ized world,  any  nation  may  arbitrarily  set 
aside  a  treaty  of  its  own  making,  resorting  to 
armed  force  in  order  to  impose  its  prepotent 
will  upon  another  nation. 

In  his  encyclical  Sununl  Pontlflcatus, 
dated  October  20,  1939,  our  present  Holy 
Father,  Fope  Pius  XII,  expressly  condemns 
all  such  breaches  of  international   law: 

"But  to  consider  treaties  on  principle  as 
ephemeral  and  tacitly  to  assume  the  au- 
thority of  rescinding  tl»em  unilaterally  when 
they  are  no  longer  to  one"s  advantage,  would 
be  to  abolish  all  mutual  trust  among  states. 
In  this  way,  the  natural  order  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  there  would  be  dug  between  dif- 
ferent peoples  and  nations  trenches  of  di- 
vision impossible  to  refill." 

Indeed,  the  nations  of  the  western  world 
owe  an  Immense  debt  of  gratitude  to  China's 
soldiers  who  for  6  harrowing  years  have 
fought  this  good  fight  for  international  jus- 
tice. Believing  in  universal  human  brother- 
hood and  rejecting  the  race  issue  raised  by 
Japan,  they,  with  little  or  no  help  from  us, 
have  kept  at  bay  Japan's  formidable  armies 
which,  but  for  them,  might  even  now  be 
ravaging  California  and  our  whole  Pacific 
coast. 

If  the  United  Nations  are  deeply  indebted 
to  Poland  for  having  been  the  first  country 
in  Europe  to  resist  international  lawlessness, 
they  should  be  no  less  grateful  for  what 
China  has  done  in  Asia.  The  Chinese,  In 
fact,  were  the  very  first  to  sound  the  tocsin 
of  warning  to  a  sleeping  world  and,  falling  to 
awaken  that  world  to  its  danger,  they  took 
the  field  alone,  resolved  to  ward  off  at  all 
costs  the  evil  tide  of  violence  threatening 
to  engulf  humanity. 

True  to  that  resolution,  they  have  en- 
duied — for  Justice'  sake — the  torments  of 
hunger  and  every  species  of  cruelty.  Let  us 
never  forget  their  sufferings,  for  they  have 
borne  them  for  us  no  less  than  for  them- 
selves. Neither  let  us  forget  the  sacrifices 
unstintingly  made  in  our  behalf  by  the  brave 
Filipinos,  20,000  of  whom  died  fighting  at 
Bataan.  God  willing.  Americans  will  repay 
these  debts  by  helping  both  the  Chinese  and 
the  Filipinos  to  regain  the  territory  they  have 
lost. 

Among  the  United  Nations,  none  has  en- 
tered this  war  witli  a  cleaner  conscience  or 
with  nobler  Ideals  than  the  Chinese  people. 
Their  war  with  Japan  has  been  purely  de- 
fensive, forced  upon  them  after  they  had 
exhausted  every  reasonable  means  of  avoid- 
ing recourse  to  arms.  As  for  ideals,  can  we 
conceive  of  nobler  ones  than  those  for  which 
the  Chinese  soldier  fights?  Against  force  he 
upholds  reason,  against  hatred  he  upholds 
brotherhood,  against  racism  he  fipholds  unl- 
versalism,  against  despotic  stateism  he  up- 
holds the  personal  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
human  Individual.  Of  these  lofty  Ideals, 
which  the  Chinese  hold  In  common  with  all 
Christian  people,  every  truly  democratic 
nation  must  approve,  and  it  is  because  the 
United  Nations  stand  committed  to  these 
I-rinciples  that  our  soldier  boys  are  sincere 
in  their  patriotism — ready  to  die  In  order 
that  their  countries  may  live. 

Patriotism  is  the  sweetest,  the  noblest,  the 
most  unselfish  of  hviman  ideals.  It  is  the 
moral  virtue  which  inclines  a  man  to  love 
and  serve  his  country  as  it  deserves  to  be 
loved  and  served.  The  hvunan  Individual  is 
not  self-sufficient;  he  has  absolute  need  of 
the  social  support  of  the  country  In  which  he 
lives.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  society 
must  wait  upon  him  with  every  sort  of  bene- 
fit, if  he  is  to  survive  and  develop  all  his 
powers.  Patriotism,  therefore,  adds  to  mere 
civic  loyalty,  a  sentiment  closely  akin  to 
family  affection,  since  our  country  is.  in  a 
sense,   a   father   and   a  mother  to  us.    Our 


country's  traditions,  Ite  culture,  and  clvllia- 
tion.  Its  arts  and  its  sciences.  Its  literature 
and  history  constitute  a  rich  heritage,  a  glo- 
rious patrimony  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
forefathers,  that  we  In  our  turn  may  transmit 
it  to  posterity.  We  are  but  its  trustees  and. 
should  necessity  arise.  It  Is  Incumtjent  upon 
us  to  give  our  very  lives  In  order  to  preserve 
It  for  future  generations. 

Most  Rev.  Bishop  Yu-Pin,  from  the  first 
davs  of  the  war.  Your  Excellency — like  Car- 
dinal Mercier  during  the  last  World  War^ 
has  preached  this  noble  virtue  to  your  coun- 
trymen. Nevertheless,  you  appreciate  as  few 
others  do  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  that 
patriotism  demands  of  soldiers. 

"There  lie  many  fighting  men,  dead  In  their 

youthful  prime. 
"Never  to  laugh  or  sing  again,  or  taste  th« 

summertime." 

— Joyce  Kilmer. 

It  is  because  you  fully  realize  the  great 
tragedy  of  their  sacrifice  that  you  have  called 
us  here  today  to  pray  for  the  soldier  dead 
of  aU  the  United  Nations,  In  union  with  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass — eternal  continua- 
tion of  Christ's  sacrificial  death  for  mankind 
upon  the  altar  of  the  cross.  In  tlw  langtiage 
of  humanity's  universal  mother,  the  church, 
may  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  who,  la 
imitation  of  Christ  on  Calvary,  have  laid  down 
their  lives  for  their  friends,  find  In  our 
Saviour's  love  an  everlasting  "place  of  re- 
freshment, light,  and  peace."  Eternal  rest 
grant  unto  them,  O  Lord,  and  let  perpetual 
light  shine  upon  them. 


Mr.  Jesse  Jones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  coNNBcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  all  reverence  I  say  thank 
the  good  Lord  that  we  have  such  a  maa 
as  the  Honorable  Jesse  Jones  in  charge 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. 

This  organization,  built  up  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort,  I  urge  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  read  the  copy 
of  Mr.  Jones'  letter  to  Senator  CARXia 
Glass,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  along  with  Mr. 
Jones'  statement  in  reply  to  charges 
made  by  Vice  President  Wallaci.  a  copy 
of  which  you  doubtless  found  on  your 
desk  this  morning,  with  reference  to  the 
purchase  abroad  of  critical  and  strategic 
material  by  the  R.  F.  C.  After  you  read 
this  statement  I  am  sure  you  wiU  agree 
with  me  that,  in  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Jones, 
Congress  should  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  charges  made 
recently  by  the  Vice  President. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  this 
information  was  not  available  to  the 
Congress  before  we  passed  the  appropri- 
ation bill  containing  appropriations  for 
B.  E.  V7.  If  this  information  had  been 
available,  we  could  have  doubtless  saved 
several  million  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 
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People  Mail  Understand  That  Tliey  Mast 
Pradiet  Sdf-Restraist  To  Help  Keep 
Prices  Down 
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or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATWIAN 

rr  TXXiM  I 

DJTHi  Housi  OP  R»PiusorrATrvE3      I 

Tuesdag.  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  practic- 
ing seif-rescramt  to  help  keep  prices 
down  no^ans  foregoins  bur»ng  things  we 
really  do  not  need— restricting  our  pur- 
chases to  what  Is  essential — so  as  to  hold 
down  the  pressure  o{  demand  (or  the  I 
limited  supply  of  clvlMan  goods.  It  means 
that  we  must  make  what  we  have  last 
longer  so  that  we  will  have  to  buy  less. 
Ii  means  foregoing  the  temporary  ad- 
vantage of  higher  prices  for  the  things 
we  have  to  sell— foregoing  higher  wages. 
It  means  putting  our  money  to  work  in 
winning  the  war  by  paying  higher  taxes 
and  buying  and  holding  all  the  War 
bonds  we  can  afford. 

It  nay  mean  sacrifices  for  some  of  us — 
but  these  are  trivial  sacrifices  compared 
to  those  asked  of  our  fighting  men  at  the 
frbnt.  And  these  are  sacrifices  which 
will  pay  out  in  the  long  run.  which  will 
help  keep  tiie  Nation  strong  for  the 
fighters  who  are  offering  their  lives  for  it. 
It  may  mean  that  the  burden  of 
sacrifice  will  fall  unevenly  and  that  some 
of  us  will  have  to  give  up  more  than 
others.  But  this  is  true  of  the  fighting 
front  as  well  as  the  home  front.  All 
soldiers  are  not  asked  to  make  the  same 
sacrifices.  Some  die.  Some  are  ordered 
Into  posts  of  great  danger.  Same  are 
more  fortunate.  But  all  are  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  which  is  asked  of 
them.  We  on  the  home  front  must  be 
vUllng  to  do  no  less. 

We  must  remember  that  living  stand- 
ards are  now  generally  high  enough  to 
enable  the  great  majority  of  us  to  exert 
a  maximum  productive  efiort  in  winning 
the  war.  This  is  the  important  thing  in 
wartime.  Government  will  do  its  best 
'  to  see  to  it  that  everyone  will  get  this 
much,  but  it  will  not  encourage  any 
group  in  its  efforts  to  get  more  than  this, 
.  Bveryone  must  help  the  Government  re- 
tlst  such  pressures. 

The  fight  to  hold  down  prices  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  war  effort.  Like  the  war,  it 
has  a  cost,  but  it  Is  well  worth  the  cost. 

It  involves  the  acceptance  of  controls 
throughout  the  war  and  into  the  peace. 
These  controls  are  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  the  program  is  fair  to  every- 
one: that  no  individual  or  group  profits 
at  the  expense  of  anyone  else.  And  that, 
at  the  war's  end,  the  Nation  is  sound  and 
strong — the  very  things  we  are  fighting 

for. 

It  involves  the  acceptance  of  sacrifies, 
minor  indeed  when  compared  to  the  sol- 
dier's offer  of  his  life.  The  program  can- 
not give  us  our  peacetune  habits  and 
standard  of  living. 

It  can  distribute  the  burden  of  eco- 
nomic sacrifice  equitably,  insure  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  goods  and  services 


available,    and    protect    the    economy   \ 
which  is  our  common  concern.  | 

Tliese  benefits  far  outweigh  the  in-   | 
con\eniences  and  sacrifice  the  program 
requires.     Indeed,  these  inconveniences 
and  sacrifices  are  not  the  result  of  the 
program— they  are  the  result  of  war— 
of  a  war  caused  by  the  enemy,  not  by 
ycu  and  me.    We  would  be  much  worse 
oil  without  a  program,  with  one  group 
pitted  against  another,  with  the  burdens 
of    war    falling    unevenly    on    different   ' 
groups,  with  restricted  supplies  of  goods 
unfairly  distributed.    Our  fight  against 
the  enemy,  our  entire  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  would  be  jeopardized  by 
the  failure  of  th-i  economic  stabilization 
program.    We  have  an  iramediate  aud 
long-term  stake  in  itj  success. 


Oilacn  Must  Rely  on  Con|[ress  for  Relief, 
Prerent  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

or  OKIJkHOJIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  of  July  3. 
1943: 

Cm.  Men  Mttst  Relt  on  Congress  rot  Relief, 

Phbvent  Shortage 

(By  Andrew  M  Rowley) 

R£ductton  tn  value  of  gasoline  ration  cou- 
pons In  the  Middle  West,  including  Gkiahoma 
and  Kansas,  long  predicted  by  this  column, 
Jncrea»lngly  looms  as  an  almost  foregone  con- 
clusion. But  Its  Inauguration  for  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  M:ss:ss.ppl  River  probably 
can  be  postponed  if  busluetsmen  and  Repre- 
aenUtivea  in  Congress  of  the  States  west  tl 
the  river  get  busy  quietly  and  prestnt  to 
proper  authorities  factual  information  which 
Ebould  be  the  basis  of  any  decision  aSccting 
the  quanUty  of  gasoline  which  may  be  pur- 
chased by  consumers  in  this  territory. 

Business  organizations,  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  all  other  trade  groups,  together 
With  Individual  citizens,  should  make  it  en- 
tirely clear  and  conclusive  ih  s  territory  will 
not  wUlingly  submit  to  any  reduction  In  gaso- 
line rations  simply  to  salve  the  feelings  of 
easternera  rationed  drastically  solely  because 
of  lack  of  transportation  facilities  to  their 
area.  Also,  that  Naticn-wide  reduction  of 
value  of  gasoline  ration  coupons  should  not  be 
Imposed  until  after  districts  with  gasoline 
supplies  available  for  ahipment  to  the  ea^t 
coast  had  been  called  upon  to  supply  whst 
they  could  to  tho  Atlantic  seaboard  States 
and  tuid  completed  performance  of  that  duty 

In  other  words,  the  Illinois-Indiana-Ken- 
tuclcy  district  Ehould  be  called  upon  first  to 
start  shipping  gasoline  to  the  east  coast  f^r 
two  imanswerable  reasons.  It  hts  a  greattr 
aupply  of  gasoline  in  storage  new.  in  coin- 
parlaon  to  1  year  ago,  thin  any  other  area  in 
tlje  United  SUtes  except  California,  v.h:ch 
does  not  figure  In  the  shipment  of  gasoline  to 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Secondly.  It  is  much  closer 
to  the  east  coast  than  producing  centeis  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  thereby  ellminatin« 
long  hauls  by  railroads  from  points  west  cf 
the  river  and  permitting  shipments  of  far 
greater  quantities  cf  gascllne  with  the  same 
railroad  equipment. 


Here  Is  the  line-up  of  gasoline  stock  figures 
as  of  June  26  this  yenr  and  June  27  a  year 
Ago:  Iliinois-Indlnna-Kentucky.  16,670,CC0 
barrels  now  and  16.657 .OCO  barrels  a  tar  aco; 
Oklahonia-K.i:.sas-M.fSjurl  district;  6.532  000 
barrels  as  a:?:>.inst  8  107  444  barrels;  Appala- 
chian district,  2.426. OCO  barrels  as  against 
3  0)7  000  bi.;rc!s:  R^ckv  Mountain,  1.816.000 
n:.d  2  415 '.on.  and  California,  20.857.000  now 
as  against  16.598.000  barrels  a  year  ago. 

Consoqucntiv.  the  IlUnols-Indiana-Ken- 
tuckv  district  is  oft  only  1.1  percent  from  Its 
ga?uiine  stocks  of  a  year  ago  while  the  Okla- 
homa-Kan5as-MiEECJrl  district  has  approxi- 
mately 22  percent  less  gasoline  in  storage  now 
than  a  vear  ago. 

When  the  24-inch  crude-oil  line  from  Long- 
vie-.v.  Tex  .  Is  completed  around  August  1 
from  its  present  eastern  terminal  at  Norrls 
City.  111.,  to  the  New  York-Philadelphia  re- 
fining centers,  there  will  be  released  some- 
thing like  10.000  to  12.C00  or  more  railroad 
tank  cars  which  then  will  be  available  for 
shipment  of  cils  to  the  east  coast  and  which 
now  are  carryin.g  crude  oil  from  the  Norris 
City  terminal  of  the  Big-Inch. 

Government  plans  to  utilize  these  tank 
cars  to  carry  gasoline  and,  probably,  burn- 
ing oils,  to  the  cast  coast  from  tha  Middle 
West  and.  maybe,  the  Southwest.  Such  shlp- 
ment.s  will  draw  on  supplies  In  storage  In  the 
Middle  West  and  Southwest  and,  undoubt- 
ed! v.  will  result  In  stricter  rationing  of  oils 
In  these  areas. 

So,  reduction  In  value  of  gasoline  ration 
Coupons  depends  on  where  and  when  the 
Government  authorities  call  for  supplies  to 
make  up  these  shipments  and  how  much  oil 
they  will  require  to  be  shipped.  It  Is  almcst 
certain  the  quantity  demanded  will  be  the 
limit  of  capacity  of  railroad  facilities  to 
transport 

Vcciierous  eastern  politicians  and  con- 
sumers Will  have  a  strong  argument  In  de- 
mcnd'nc:  prcarer  quantities  of  oil  for  their 
area  if  transportation  facilities  are  available 
and  oils  can  be  procured  from  other  areas. 
It  is  a  cinch  Guvcrnment  authorities  will  do 
everything  poEjlble  to  get  as  much  oil  from 
ether  areas  into  the  Eastern  States  as  Is  pos- 
sible with  existing  transportation  facilities. 

People  in  the  Midwest  and  Southwest  do 
not  be;;rudge  easterners  all  the  oils  th^y  can 
get  and  they  are  willing  to  share  their  sup- 
plies with  those  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
But  they  don't  want  any  maudlin  sentiment 
or  political  exigencies  to  determine  the  mat- 
ter uf  rationing  i:i  the  Middle  West  or  South- 
west.   Thii  idea  "If  one  must  suffer,  all  must 
suffer"  so  often  expressed,  is  piire  poppycock. 
And  there  is  no  more  reason  why  Govern- 
ment   should    pay    for    the    higher    cost    of 
transportation  of  oils  to   the  cast  coast,  or 
a  subsidy  representing  the  difference  betv.'een 
former     transportation     costs     when     ocean 
tankers  were  the  chief  mcfins  of  transporta- 
ticii  and  pieient  railroad  tank  car  charges, 
than  there    is  for  It  to  pay  the  $100  or  so 
transportation  cojt  of  an  automobile  to  Tulsa 
fr'  m    Detroit      Transportation    costs    of    oil 
she  uld  be  added  to  price  of  products  told  in 
the  Eist.  Just  as  railroad  charges  are  adaed 
to  everything  else  people  In  this  country  buy. 
By  granting  a  subsidy,  covering  the  addi- 
tional trangp^riatlcn  costs,  the  Gcvernment 
IS  simp'.y  making  all  people  throughout  the 
United  States  pay  the  additional  chaigss  cf 
petti!ig  oils  to  E.  stern  States.    It  Is  not  the 
fiiult  of  the  people  in  other  sections  of  tha 
United  States  that  ocean  tanker  shipments 
to     the    ea.'t    coast    were    stepped.     Ccnss- 
qucntly.  ea-lerners  should  absorb  the  addi- 
tional  tr.msnortation   costs   through   higher 
prices  for  c;!?.  Juot  as  people  In  the  rest  of 
the  country  pay  for  transportation  costs  oa 
aniclea  tluy  buy. 
I        Government  is  responsible  for  the  short- 
;    age  of  gasolir.e  Impending  In  this  country 
'    v.hich    wi'.l    force   a   reduction    In    value    cf 
'    cp.'^oline     ration     coupons     throughout     the 
1    niiudle  west  and  southwest. 
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In  the  first  place,  refiners  cannot  make  as 
much  gasoline  as  they  could  manufacture  ! 
simply  because  they  cannot  get  the  crude  oil 
with  which  to  make  the  gr.soUne.  Govern- 
ment has  limited  crude  oil  supplies  to  re- 
finerles  to  80  percent  cf  the  average  runs  to 
stills  during  the  last  six  mcnth  of  1941.  In 
addition,  it  reduced  the  permitted  yield  of 
gasoline  from  a  barrel  of  crude  oil. 

Why  was  it  necessary  to  p'.ace  this  restric- 
tion on  crurle  oil  allowables?  S;n:ply  be- 
cause the  Nation  is  not  prcducing  the  quan- 
tity of  crude  oil  ncedfd.  Tl:at  Is  due  to 
greatly  reduced  drilhns;  operations.  And  the 
low  level  of  drilling  operation.-  is  due  to  re- 
fusal of  the  OrRce  of  Piice  Administration 
to  f.p'^rovc  a  ncoded  and  justified  increase  in 
the  price  cf  crtidc  oil  and  to  spacing  restiic- 
tlons  en  drUiinR  operations.  difficu!tle.<;  in 
cbtr.ininn  needed  equipment  and  shcrtnge 
of  matipower. 

There  are  numerous  factors  v.-h;ch  prevent 
refiners  from  making  as  much  meter  fuel 
as  they  did  previously.  First,  is  the  fact  the 
government  reduced  the  permitted  yield  of 
gasoline  from  a  bai-rel  cf  crude  oil  to  force 
greater  production  of  burning  oils  and  fuel 
oils.  The  permitted  yield  seme  time  aco 
wa-i  down  to  70  percent  of  former  yields. 
Since,  it  has  been  raised  to  around  SO  per- 
cent. Secondly,  crude  oil  supplies  are  allo- 
cated to  refiners  and  the  quota  for  refineries 
not  niakmg  100  octane  gasoline  or  ingre- 
dients thereof  or  other  war  products,  is  80 
percent  of  the  average  ms  cf  the  last  half 
of  1S41.  Thirdly,  many  refineries  through- 
out the  country  are  either  making  100  oc- 
tane gasoline,  synthetic  rubber,  Ingredients 
or  products  used  In  making  toluol,  basic  in- 
gredient of  high  explosives,  or  products  used 
in  m.aking  aviation  gasoline  or  synthetic  rub- 
ber. 

Making  these  products  reduces  the  quan- 
tity of  ordinary  motor  fuel  a  reiinery  can 
make.  Ordinary  gasoline  is  used  as  a  base 
stock  in  many  refineries  making  aviation  fuel, 
hence  the  output  of  motor  fuel  Is  lessened 
appreciably.  Making  other  incredients  for 
100-cctane  gasoline  cuts  down  the  quantity 
of  high  volatile  products  which  go  into  the 
raakin;,'  of  ordinary  motor  gascllne. 

The  vice  president  and  sales  manager  of 
one  of  the  largest  refineries  In  the  Midwest 
told  the  writer  his  company's  output  of  motor 
gasoline  is  CO  percent  less  than  what  It  was 
prior  to  the  time  that  company  started  mak- 
ing ingredients  for  100-octane  gasoline  and 
synthetic  rubber,  and  that  company  does  not 
make  finished  ICO-octane  gasoline  or  synthetic 
rubber;  it  makes  only  ingredients  for  the 
finished  products. 

With  reduced  production  of  automobile 
gasoline,  and  the  output  will  probably  be- 
come less  before  it  increases,  due  to  the  fact 
more  refineries  are  getting  into  the  produc- 
tion of  ingredients  for  aviation  gasoline  and 
synthetic  rubber,  an  .actual  shortage  of  gaso- 
line Is  imminent  because  consumption  has 
not  been  reduced  as  much  as  production  has 
fallen. 

Stocks  of  gasoline  In  the  Oklahoma-Kan- 
sas-Misscurl  districts  are  22  percent  less  than 
they  v.ere  a  year  ago,  but  demand  for  gaso- 
line' in  this  district  is  off  not  m^re  than  10  to 
12  prrcent,  and  In  some  areiis.  notably  around 
Kansas  City,  where  there  are  numerous  war 
plants,  demand  now  is  greater  than  a  year 
ago. 

In  addition,  a  most  Important  factor  which 
must  be  considered,  is  the  fact  that  at  this 
time  last  year,  large  supplies  of  gasoline  were 
being  shipped  out  of  this  territory  by  rail- 
road lank  cars  to  the  east  coast.  Shipments 
of  gasoline  from  outside  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration for  War  district  1  (east  coast)  by 
tank  cars  into  district  1  were  prohibited  by 
the  Government  on  January  21  last. 

So,  despite  the  fact  these  shipments  of 
gasoline  were  stopped  from  this  territory, 
stocks  have  declined  22  percent.     What  will 


be  the  result  when  shipments  cf  gasoline  are 
resumed  to  the  east  coast,  as  they  will  be  on 
completion  of  the  big  crude-oil  line  around 
August  1?  It  Is  not  hard  to  figure. 
What  is  the  answer  to  the  problem? 
Raise  crude-oil  prices  to  stimulate  drilling, 
thereby  getting  more  badly  needed  oil  re- 
serves and  increasing  production,  which 
wculd  permit  refineries,  with  adequate  ca- 
pacity, to  run  more  crude  to  stills  and  make 
more  g.isoline.  When  crude-oil  prices  were 
advanced  In  certain  Cnhfornia  fields.  drillinG; 
operations  increased  by  something  like  52 
percent. 

Relax  Governm.ent  re=;tr:ctions  on  spscing 
wells.  Provide  more  m.iterials  fcr  drilling. 
Getting  needed  oil  is  Just  as  important  as 
building  ships  and  tanks,  fcr  without  oil  they 
wculd  te  uE;less. 

And  step  drafting  skilled  oil-Industry 
workers  into  military  service  or  permitting 
them  to  go  into  other  lines  of  work.  A  raise 
in  crude-oil  prices  would  permit  producers 
to  pay  higher  wages  to  workers,  thereby  off- 
setting, to  some  extent  at  least,  the  lure  of 
other  mere  highly  paid  Jobs. 

A  siir.ple  solution  of  the  v.hole  oil  Industry 
problem  end  the  trnsic  possibility  of  an 
actual  shortage  of  oil  which  would  prolong 
the  war  unnecessarily  and  result  in  loss  of 
many  lives  of  boys  who,  otherwise  could  have 
been  brought  home,  is  to  place  entire  re- 
sponsibility and  regulations  of  the  oil  busi- 
ness In  the  hands  of  one  Government  bureau 
instead  of  dividing  that  responsibility  among 
a  number  of  bureaus  as  Is  now  the  case. 

Divided  responsibility,  with  resultant  petty 
Jealousies,  bickerings,  and  myriad  orders  by 
inexperienced,  politically  appointed  econ- 
omists, with  no  business  training  or  back- 
ground, is  hamstringing  the  oil  business  and 
preventing  it  from  going  ahead  and  supply- 
ing all  the  oil  this  Nation  and  its  allies  need. 
When  things  start  going  badly,  that  is. 
wiicn  the  public  finally  becomes  aware  of  the 
mess  being  made  of  things  by  the  young, 
power-drunk,  know-little-or-nothing  bureau- 
crats, due  to  divided  responsibility  and  plac- 
ing powers  over  one  business  In  the  hands  of 
several  bureaus,  the  New  Deal  solution  is  to 
appoint  still  another  bureau  or  committee  or 
organization  to  mess  with  the  trouble,  fur- 
ther complicating  an  already  bad  situation. 
Some  time  ago  Chairman  Donald  M.  Nelson 
of  the  War  Production  Board  is  quoted  as 
announcing  a  solution  would  be  announced 
soon  of  the  problems  affecting  the  oil  indus- 
try Late  yesterday  he  announced  what  sup- 
posedly is  that  soiution.  It  consists  of  the 
appointment  of  two  committees,  representing 
various  Government  agencies  having  author- 
ity on  matters  relating  to  oil.  Committee 
members  can  advise  with  each  other,  but  the 
one  and  only  vote  of  a  committee  is  that  of 
the  chairman  and  the  chalrm.en  of  the  two 
committees  are  the  same  men  who  now  head 
two  Important  bureaus  handling  oil  mat- 
ters— Harold  L  Ickes.  Petroleum  Administra- 
tor for  War,  and  Prentiss  M.  Brown.  Director 
of  the  Office  cf  Price  Administration. 

As  far  as  the  writer  can  see,  there  Is  ab- 
solutely no  change  wiiatcver  in  the  set-up  or 
authority  of  Ickes  or  Brown.  In  fact.  Nelson, 
in  the  announcement,  Is  quoted  as  saying, 
'  In  general,  these  and  the  other  Interested 
agencies  will  Continue  In  their  same  roles. 
with  the  advice  of  committees  which  will 
include  representatives  of  other  agencies." 

If  that  Is  a  solution  of  the  oil  Industry 
problems.  Heaven  help  the  oil  business. 

But  what  else  can  people  expect  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy? It  thrives  on  Increasing  person- 
nel, enlarging  spheres  of  activity,  grabbing 
more  power,  dividing  authority  so  that  no 
one  bureau  can  function  efficiently  or  do  a 
Job  In  Itself,  and  appointing  other  btireaus. 
committees,  or  what  not.  all  of  which  serves 
only  to  further  muddy  the  waters  and  hinder 
operations  and  decisions  on  matters  of  vital 
Importance. 


It  appears  more  and  more  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry must  rely  solely  on  Congress  for  re- 
lief and  to  prevent  a  shortage  of  oil. 

Every  oil  man  in  the  country  should  get 
busy  and  contact  his  representatives  In  Con- 
gress— both  Senators  and  Congressmen — and 
demand,  not  request,  that  Immediate  action 
be  taken  to  place  oil  Industry  regulation  In 
the  hands  of  one  bureau  In  Washington,  with 
men  experienced  In  oil  industry  matters  to 
handle  the  matters  relating  to  the  business. 

Why  should  Prentiss  Brown  have  power  to 
pet  oil  prices,  the  nrost  important  factor  In- 
fluencing production,  when  Ickes,  head  of 
another  bureau,  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility cf  seeing  that  adequate  quantities  of 
oil  are  made  available  lor  all  military.  Indtis- 
tnal.  and  essential  civilian  needs? 

The  whole  thing  Just  dcesn't  make  sense 
and  never  will. 

Unless  something  is  done  and  done  quickly. 
this  Nation  will  face  an  actual  shortage  of 
crude  oil  If  such  a  tragedy  materializes. 
watch  the  bureaucrats  start  making  alibis 
and  blaming  ether  bureaus  or  the  oil  Industry 
Itself  The  Office  of  Price  Administration  is 
primarily  resf)onslble  for  present  conditions. 
Prentiss  Brown  and  his  bureau  of  economists 
and  young  lawyers,  entirely  inexperienced  In 
oil-industry  matters,  should  be  shorn  of  all 
power  and  authority  relating  to  the  oil  Indus- 
try. 

The  column  reiterates  a  statement  It  has 
made  so  often.  It  Is  cur  personal  belief.  New 
Deal  bureaucrats  are  actually  fostering  » 
shortage  of  oil  so  they  can  go  to  the  publlo 
and  say  "The  oil  Industry  failed  to  supply  the 
oils  so  badly  needed  In  the  war  effort,  so.  to 
save  the  country.  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  take 
over  control  of  the  vitally  Important  oil  btisl- 
ness." 

Let's  all  get  busy  and  ask  Congress  to  ditch 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  as  far  as  the 
oil  industry  is  concerned. 


■^1 


It 


Is  Patriotic  To  Do  Everythinf  Which 
Would  Help  To  Hold  Down  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH'ES 
Tuesday.  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
patriotic  to  help  hold  down  prices. 

First.  To  act  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  game  is  playing  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  is  doing  what  Hitler  wants,  what 
Japan  wants.  When  men  are  dying  we 
are  asked  to  do  very  little,  especially 
when  we  benefit  in  the  long  run. 

Second.  Price  increases  would  raise 
the  cost  of  the  war  because  the  prices  of 
things  the  Government  has  to  buy  would 
be  higher.  That  would  increase  the 
burden  of  taxes  which  all  of  us — includ- 
ing our  fighting  men  when  they  re- 
turn— would  have  to  pay  for  many  years. 

Third.  It  would  cause  immediate  hard- 
ship for  many  people  with  fixed  in- 
comes— including  veterans  and  veterans* 
families  living  on  pensions,  families  of 
the  men  in  our  armed  forces,  widows  liv- 
ing on  insurance  payments,  and  so  forth. 

Fourth.  It  would  create  d«nands  for 
higher  wages,  foster  labor  disputes,  hurt 
morale,  and  impair  the  war  effort. 
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Fifth.  Business  would  have  to  face 
maddening  uncertainties  In  all  costs 
that  it  would  not  know  how  to  plan  Its 
activities.  Business  would  become  reluc- 
tan:  to  take  risks,  slow  up,  and  again  the 
war  would  be  impaired. 

Sjcth.  At  seme  point  prices  wculd  out- 
strip wages  m  the  race  upward.  At  this 
pomt  very  little  could  be  required  to 
knock  riovim  the  house  of  cards  wh:ch 
uncontrolled  price  rises  had  reared. 
When  prices  come  tumbling  nearly 
everyone  would  suffer,  our  economic  life 
would  stagnate  in  a  depression,  and  the 
national  weli-btmg  would  be  seriouisly 
damaged. 


Nataral-Gai  Sihiation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    IflCHl^AN 

IN  THI  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVia 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
oRrssioRAL  RtcoRD,  I  wish  to  include  some 
remarks  setting  forth  the  situation  in 
regard  to  the  natural -gas  situation  in  the 
Midwest  and  eastern  area  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  Opinion 
No.  93  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
In  which,  after  extensive  hearings  con- 
tinuing over  a  period  of  5  months,  the 
Commission  has  indicated  its  intention 
to  Issue  a  certificate  of  pubhc  conven- 
ience and  necessity  for  the  construction 
of  a  natural  gas  pipe  line  from  southern 
Louisiana  to  the  so-called  Appalachian 
area,  which  at  present  is  the  principal 
source  of  natural  gas  supply  for  the  pub- 
lic eastward  from  Indiana  to  the  sea- 
board. This  project  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  the  House,  not 
merely  because  it  advances  the  war  ef- 
fort and  the  post-war  needs  of  the  most 
populous  region  of  the  United  States,  but 
principally  because  it  eliminates  a  grave 
threat  to  the  present  and  future  opera- 
tions of  Industries  which  now  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  gas  fields  of  the  South- 
west for  natural  gas  supply. 

During  the  recess  of  Congress  many 
of  my  colleagues  may  expect  to  receive 
from  me  further  information  on  this 
subject  with  a  view  to  obtaining  ap- 
proval by  the  War  Production  Board  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  of  a  release 
of  steel  priorities  necessary  to  construct 
this  new  pipe  line.  It  averts  a  disastrous 
withdrawal  of  natural  gas  from  the 
southwestern  gas  fields  now  supplying 
the  region  from  Detroit  westward  to  Den- 
Ter.  by  rendering  totally  unnecessary 
a  project  which  has  been  hastily  thrown 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in 
recent  days  by  the  Hope  Natural  Gas  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey.  In  addition,  simple  reasoning 
will  convince  my  colleagues  that  this 
project,  now  approved  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commiaaion,  should  have  their 


continued  interest  and  support.    Let  us 
consider  the  facts. 

First.  This  new  project,  namely  the 
piping  of  natural  gas  from  southern 
Louisiana  to  the  Ohio  River  near  Ash- 
land, Ky.,  will  require  less  than  800  miles 
of  main  pipe  line,  as  against  1.140  miles 
required  for  the  proposed  Standard  Oil 
line  from  the  Hugoton  field  in  southwest 
Kansas. 

Second.  Steel  required  for  this  ma'n 
pipe  line  would  be  approximately  60.000 
tons  less  than  requirements  for  the  pro- 
posed Standard  line. 

Third:  Despite  these  savings,  the  ulti- 
mate capacity  of  this  approved  project 
would  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  pipe  line 
from  southwest  Kansas,  as  proposed,  by 
10  000,000  cubic  feet  per  day. 

Fourth.  The  approved  pipe  line  will  cost 
substantially  less,  and  the  saving  will  be 
reflected  in  a  lower  price  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

These  are  the  obvious  advantages 
which  should  flow  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  decision  but.  to  the 
Nation  at  large,  construction  of  this  pipe 
line  from  southern  Louisiana  by  a  wholly 
independent  enterprise  will  .serve  to  break 
further  the  monopolistic  grip  which  now 
is  throttling  production,  transportation, 
and  sale  of  natural  gas  in  the  Appalach- 
ian area  by  competitive  businesses.  In 
contrast,  would  be  the  harmful  effect  of 
any  certificate  and  steel  priority  granted 
for  piping  gas  from  southwest  Kansas  to 
the  Cleveland -Pittsburgh  area  through  a 
new  pipe  line.  This  latter  scheme  has 
been  so  hastily  thrown  together  that,  in 
the  application  to  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  a  certificate,  its  sponsors  ad- 
mit that  they  are  only  now  entering  upon 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  gas.  and 
those  negotiations  are  so  preliminary 
that  said  sponsors  are  unable  to  state 
either  their  steel  requirements  for 
gathering  the  gas  or  the  entire  project's 
ultimate  cost — and  believe  me,  gentle- 
men, the  ultimate  gas  rate  payer  will  have 
to  b?ar  such  cost  and  is  entitled  to  some 
advance  information. 


Present  Military  Trends  of  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L  BULWINKLE 

or  NORTH  CASOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  Btn^WINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
our  offensive  In  the  southwest  Pacific 
gains  momentum  and  the  energies  of  the 
Nation  are  being  girded  for  an  even 
greater  venture  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  we  have  reason  for  grim  con- 
fidence in  the  outcome  of  the  war.  but 
no  Justification  for  overconfidence  or 
complacency. 

The  Nation's  military  leaders  are 
counting  on  the  spirit  and  determination 
of  the  American  citizen  to  put  the  needs 
of  our  fighting  forces  ahead  of  every 
personal  consideration. 


We  are  engaged  in  the  greatest  task  of 
production  ever  undertaken  by  any  na- 
tion m  hi.^toiT  and  the  job  is  not  finished. 
A^  cur  soldiers  and  sailors  move  into  the 
new  oflensives,  our  soldiers  on  the  pro- 
duction line  must  produce  a  new  out- 
burst of  energy  to  keep  pace  with  the 
accempli.shments  on  the  actual  battle 
front--. 

T!ie  present  trend  of  the  war  gives  us  a 
magnificent  opportunity  to  demoralize 
the  enemy  and  brincj  his  surrender  closer. 
If  the  men  and  women  v.orking  at  home 
produce  the  materials  of  war  to  see  these 
ofTen.<^!ve.s  through  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  our  ultimate  victory. 

And  what  are  those  present  trends  of 
the  war?  To  understand  th.cm  in  all 
their  vivid  reality  and  their  fullness  of 
promi.se  of  victory  we  should  go  back  for 
a  mrrnent  to  the  dark  day  of  the  attack 
on  P.^arl  Harbor. 

V7e  know  now  that  the  Japanese 
bcmbers  which  sneaked  over  Hawaii  on 
December  7,  1S41,  dealt  a  severely  crip- 
pling blow  to  our  Pac.fiC  Fleet.  We  re- 
member back  to  perilous  days  also  on 
other  fronts.  In  north  Africa  we  were 
wondering  whether  the  Nazi-Italian 
drive  would  break  through  to  Alexan- 
dria. We  were  wondering  whether  the 
Rus.stan  lines  would  hold  through  the 
winter.  Even  the  fear  of  a  German  at- 
tempt at  invasion  of  England  was  fresh 
in  our  minds,  and  we  looked  forward 
with  dread  to  the  spring.  And  in  the 
Pacific  many  of  us  were  alert  for  a 
Japanese  attack  on  our  mainland,  far 
more  extensive  than  the  puny  and  tem- 
porary accomplishments  they  achieved  in 
the  Aleutians  before  our  war  machine 
got  into  gear. 

The  world  picture  for  free  men  was 
dark  indeed  in  those  days.  Had  the  Grer- 
man  drive  to  Alexandria  succeeded,  the 
Mediterranean  would  have  been  closed, 
and  the  day  when  Hitler  and  Hirohlto 
would  jom  hands  in  India  might  have 
been  near. 

And  not  only  was  the  Mediterranean 
threatened.  The  Nazi  submarine  cam- 
paign was  threatening  our  very  life  lines 
to  the  fields  of  battle. 

What  is  the  world  picture  today?  Tue 
stag::ering  losses  to  our  fleet  at  Pearl 
Harbor  have  been  almost  entirely  re- 
paired, while  our  shipyards  at  home  have 
built  newer,  more  deadly  warships  at 
such  a  rate  that  our  fleet  is  far  stronger 
both  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  than 
it  was  on  Dtcember  7,  1941.  The  Rus- 
sian lines  have  held,  and  the  much-her- 
alded Nazi  .summer  offensive  on  that  vast 
front  has  failed  to  develop.  The  Axis 
armies  have  been  completely  cleared  out 
of  Africa,  and  allied  troops  hold  step- 
ping-stone islands  to  Europe.  The  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  is  bein;:  plastered  al- 
most daily  with  bombs,  and  the  talk  of 
invasion  in  Germany  today  is  not  of  a 
Nazi  invasion  of  England  but  of  an  al- 
lied landing  on  the  impregnable  Con- 
tinent held  by  Hitler,  The  Japs  have 
lost  one  of  their  two  toeholds  in  the 
Aleutians.  They  are  on  the  defensive  as 
our  fmhting  men  attack  in  the  Solomons 
and  New  Guinea.  And  the  dread  subma- 
rine is  almo.«;t  as  harmless  now  as  a  bad 
dream  since  the  close  cooperation  be- 
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tween  the  British  and  American  Navies 
and  their  new  weapons  have  won  in  May 
and  June  the  most  complete  victory  over 
the  undersea  killers  in  history. 

Tiie  day  is  drawing  near  when  the 
AX:S  dogs  of  war  will  be  fighting  their 
last  fivhts  on  their  own  soil,  when  Amer- 
ican boys  will  be  fighting  to  victory. 
But  the  road  to  this  turning  point  has 
beei>lonp  and  tortuous,  and  the  remain- 
der cf  the  road  will  be  even  more  costly 
in  blood  and  tears  and  sweat. 

The  world  over,  our  .«ide  is  on  the 
cff^n.'-ive.  We  are  not  wondering  what 
the  enemy  is  going  to  do.  He  is  won- 
dering what  we  arc  going  to  do.  and  most 
of  tiie  tim.e  we  are  doing  it. 

The  biggest  and  most  important  front 
of  the  war  so  far  has  been  Russia;  in 
fact,  the  most  gigantic  battle  line  in 
world  history.  When  Hitler's  legions 
moved  against  the  Russians  it  was  a 
matter  of  conjecture  by  many  military 
experts  whether  the  drive  would  last  a 
year  or  6  weeks. 

We  all  remember  how  in  that  first  year 
of  the  Russian  campaign  the  German 
Army  swept  north  in  a  mighty  wave,  and 
then  how  it  v.as  stopped  at  Leningrad 
and  at  Moscow.  The  world  can  hardly 
forget  how.  a  year  later,  the  magnificent 
defense  of  Stalingrad  fefused  to  collapse 
in  the  face  of  almost  certain  defeat;  how 
by  savage,  bloody  fighting  the  tables 
were  finally  turned  and  the  entire  at- 
tacking arm  wiped  out.  That  was  more 
than  a  mere  tactical  victory.  It  was  the 
explosion  of  the  myth  of  German  mili- 
tary invincibility.  From  then  on  the 
story  was  different  in  Russia. 

True,  by  early  spring  of  this  year  the 
enemy  was  able  to  make  a  number  of 
offensive  moves.  The  biggest  and  most 
important  of  these  moves  was  the  Ger- 
man counterattack  in  the  Ukraine.  It 
had  regained  considerable  territory  and 
freed  the  German  Army  north  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof  from  the  danger  of  encirclement 
and  had  brought  the  Germans  back  to 
the  outskirts  of  Kharkof. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  Russians 
were  pushing  ahead  in  the  north,  knock- 
ing off  one  by  one  the  fortified  strong 
points  the  Germans  had  held  through 
the  winter.  And  in  the  south  the  Ger- 
mans were  gaining  their  successes  only 
at  tremendous  cost  and  by  drawing 
heavily  on  their  resources. 

The  German  leaders  realized  this,  of 
course.  That  is  why  they  put  over  their 
total  mobilization  plan  trying  to  get 
more  soldiers  out  of  Germany  and  the 
satellite  nations,  more  workers  out  of 
the  occupied  countries,  an  undertaking 
that  developed  into  the  greatest  man- 
hunt in  history.  The  little  nations  like 
Rumania  which  had  gone  along  with 
Hitler  and  paid  with  the  blood  of  their 
j'oung  men.  were  pressed  for  more  men. 
A  spirit  of  rebellion  was  being  fostered 
by  the  extreme  demands. 

By  April  the  Russians  had  started  an 
OiTensive  on  the  southern  end  of  their 
front,  across  the  straits  from  the 
Crimea.  When  the  Germans  retreated 
from  the  Caucasus  they  held  onto  some 
territory  there  which  they  might  use  as 
a  springboard  for  another  drive  against 
the  Caucasus  this  summer.  Military 
experts   by   this   time   were   expressing 


doubt  that  the  Nazis  ever  again  could 
put  on  a  general  offensive  on  the  Rus- 
sian  front.    But    they    may   draw    to- 
gether  enough  force   this  summer  for 
desperate  regional  attacks.     The  Cau- 
casus with  its  oil  fields  Is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  plausible  points  for  such 
an  attack. 
I       By  early  May  the  only  major  change 
'  on  the  Russian  front  was  steady,  slow 
progress  in  the  Soviet  drive  along  the 
I   Taman  Peninsula.     Tension  grew  along 
;   the  major  fronts  through  the  month  of 
.  May  with  both  sides  sparring  for  posi- 
tion and  much  talk  of  a  major  offensive 
I   com.ing  from  both  sides.    By  mid-June, 
I   military    authorities    were    saying    that 
I   Hitler  would  have  to  get  started  with 
his   much-promised    summer   campaign 
in  Russia  if  he  wanted  to  get  anywhere 
before  winter.     But  as  the  month  ended 
he  had  not  started  such  an  offensive. 

Perhaps   the    terrific    drain   of   man- 
power exacted  by  the  Russians,  and  de- 
velopments  in   other    theaters   of   war, 
;   had  caused  the  famous  Hitler  military 

"intuition"  to  change  its  mind. 

I       And   other   developments  there  were 

I  aplenty.    The  Russian  campaign  is  the 

I  biggest  of  this  war — or  any  other  war; 

'   in  area  covered  and  in  men  and  mate- 

j  rials  engaged,  the  greatest  campaign  of 

all  history.     But  the  campaign  of  the 

Americans,     British,     and     French     in 

Tunisia  was  very  important  too. 

It  has  not  been  so  very  long,  as  global 
wars  go,  since  we  woke  up  one  day  to 
learn  with  tremendous  pride  and  excite- 
ment that  our  fighting  men  had  crossed 
from  America  and  England  in  the  world's 
biggest  and  best  protected  convoys  and 
landed  in  French-held  north  Africa. 
We  remember  how  Rommel  had  "high- 
tailed" it  across  north  Africa  from  the 
po."5ition  where  he  had  been  threatening 
Alexandria.  By  early  March  of  this  year 
he  was  beginning  to  feel  his  fate  closing 
in  on  him  from  all  sides.  He  was  mak- 
ing Uttle  sorties  in  force,  at  one  point, 
then  another.  But  all  his  successes  were 
minor  and  short  lived.  The  rainy  sea- 
son delayed  his  end,  and  the  end  of  the 
Italian  Empire  in  Africa,  for  a  time. 

By  March  20  the  United  Nations  began 
the  final  drive  to  push  Rommel  and  his 
men  out  of  north  Africa.  The  British 
Eighth  Army  broke  through  the  Marcth 
line.  Rommel  left  for  Europe.  The 
British,  French,  and  Americans  began  to 
demonstrate  a  teamwork  that  boded  no 
good  for  the  defense  of  Europe.  While 
the  British  Eighth  Army  was  attacking 
Rommel  on  the  coast,  the  American  Sec- 
ond Corps  attacked  his  flank,  forcing 
him  to  detach  a  sizable  force.  This 
weakened  his  army  so  that  the  British 
broke  through.  By  the  middle  of  April 
the  campaign  in  Tunisia  had  reached  its 
final  phase.  Rommel's  unbeatables  had 
retreated  farther  than  any  other  army 
in  history  before  a  pursuing  force.  But 
they  had  no  other  place  to  go.  Air- 
planes and  submarines  shut  out  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  German  retreat  across  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  United  Nations  achieved  a  blast- 
ing superiority  in  the  air  over  Tunisia. 
By  the  end  of  April  the  final  squeeze  was 
on.  But  the  Germans  were  still  fighting 
with  great  skill  and  tenacity.   We  began 


to  feel  the  solemn,  sobering  effect  of 
more  heavy  casualties.  Then,  early  in 
May.  Bizerte  and  Tunis  fell  in  one  day. 

This  sudden  victory  apparently  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  victories  of  American 
troops  in  the  hills  west  of  Bizerte.  The 
whole  campaign  had  been  a  matter  of 
constant  pressure  from  all  allies  on  all 
sides.  The  Germans  in  the  Bizerte  hills 
held  strong  positions.  But  suddenly  the 
American  Army  appeared  out  of  no- 
where, after  a  brilliant  forced  march. 
The  Americans  who  took  those  hills 
against  strong  opposition  proved  them- 
selves worthy  descendants  of  the  men 
who  fought  on  both  sides  at  Gettysburg 
and  Chickamauga. 

It  was  all  over  in  an  amazingly  short 
time.  The  Germans  were  completely 
wiped  off  the  face  of  Africa.  The  last 
remaining  troops  gave  up  by  the  thou- 
sands, despite  the  Nazi  boasts  of  fighting 
to  the  last  bullet.  There  were  ample 
stores  of  ammunition.  But  the  cause 
had  been  rendered  hopeless  by  our  su- 
perior fighting,  superior  air  power,  and 
superior  weapons. 

By  mid-June  the  Italian  Island  of  Pan- 
telleria  and  its  two  little  neighbors  had 
surrendered  to  an  attack  conducted  al- 
most entirely  by  air.  The  surrender  has 
a  strategic  effect  that  will  be  felt  all  the 
way  to  Delhi  and  Chungking  and  a  moral 
effect  that  was  felt  most  keenly  in  Ber- 
lin, Rome,  and  Tokyo.  The  Italian  Gi- 
braltar had  fallen  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  open  to  United  Nations  ship- 
ping, cutting  off  months  from  the  time 
of  convoys  and  thus  in  effect  doubUng 
the  tonnage  of  our  merchant  ships. 

But  our  assaults  did  not  slacken.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  June  the  weight  of 
cur  bombs  has  been  felt  not  only  on 
Sicily  and  Italy  but  on  airports  and  docks 
in  Greece.  A  new  technique  of  bombing 
was  set  up.  British  bombers  employed 
a  shuttle  system  between  England  and 
north  Africa,  fiying  from  home  with 
heavy  loads  of  bombs,  dropping  them  on 
Germany,  flying  on  to  Africa.  There 
they  refuel  and  reload  and  on  the  re- 
turn trip  drop  their  destruction  upon 
Italy. 

German  reinforcements  were  moving 
Into  the  Balkans  and  Greece  to 
strengthen  the  garrisons  of  these  coun- 
tries against  possible  United  Nations  at- 
tack. But  the  Germans  cannot  tell 
where  we  are  going  to  attack.  It  may  be 
in  Greece  and  the  Balkans  and  it  may 
be  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Italy.  It  may 
be  in  southern  Prance. 

And,  of  course,  while  wondering 
whether  to  concentrate  defense  forces  In 
Norway,  Denmark.  Belgimn.  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  or  the  Balkans,  the  "mas- 
ter race"  is  under  constantly  Increasing 
attacks  from  tiie  very  air  over  their  heads. 
We  all  know  of  the  mounting  devasta- 
tion the  American  and  British  bombers 
are  dropping  on  Germany  and  Its  occu- 
pied countries.  The  day  of  doom  does 
not  seem  so  far  away  as  It  did  on  that 
fateful  day  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

And  the  day  of  reckoning  will  not  come 
alone  in  the  Occident.  With  the  spec- 
tacular victories  of  the  Coral  Sea,  Mid- 
way, and  the  Solomons  behind  us,  with 
the  Jap  Fleet  diminished  while  ours  is 
growing,    with    Australia    transformed 
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fr  in  H  ror.nriM>t  f«-i»rful  t.f  invus./.-fi  «o  [ 
ihj  l;ii«  for  inipt.iy  <>fffnjive  u* Hon, 
WtiJi  air  suriffio'^y  on  our  tidfe  we  nr** 
htnking  III*?  opening  bitms  of  m  drive  U» 
Tokyo  and  the  Hnal  Ukxration  of  the 
Philippines. 

The  Solomons  action  of  last  year  was 
a  defensive  offensive.  Our  action  today 
m  the  Paclflr  is  purely  offensive  and  mili- 
tary observers  predict  It  will  give  us  bases 
from  which  to  carry  the  war  against 
Japan  into  Its  final  stage. 

Meanwhile  hard  fighting  Is  going  on 
In  China.  A  Jap  drive  up  the  Yangtze 
River  was  thrown  back  with  disastrous 
losses.  American  airplanes  flown  by 
American  and  Chinese  fl.yers  played  a 
major  role  In  that  fighting. 

While  we  strike  in  the  southwest  Paci- 
fic, the  Chinese  with  our  help  strike  from 
the  other  side.  Pale  is  as  surely  closing 
la  on  Hlrohito  as  It  crowds  ever  closer 
to  Hitler. 

In  order  that  the  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  may  be  pro- 
vided with  all  necessary  equipment, 
materials  of  war.  food,  and  clothing,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us  continues  to  do  our  part 
to  win  this  war.  If  we  do  give  to  our 
armies  and  the  armies  of  our  allies  what 
they  need  the  triumphant  end  of  the 
war  is  as  inevitable  as  fate  itself.  It  Is 
a  big  Job.  There  ia  plenty  of  work  for 
xis.  I  know  that  -there  are  those  who 
gripe  about  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing.  I  know  that  in  spite  of  those  few 
who  are  so  selfish  that  they  put  their 
own  interests  first  that  we  are  going  to 
do  the  Job.  We  are  not  going  to  let  our 
men  down  by  a  failure  on  our  part. 


The  Kerr  Committee 


u,  ih-  aover».P(*«»l  'ft  O**  Vi.i't-n  teen'**. 
W»in  gr«»l  rtmi*  t,  |  re«r»b»i», 
Yuur*  iUiWrrely, 

John  H   Ku«. 

Chatrman.  Specuil  Subcummtttee. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  MBBOTnU 
IN   THK   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7, 1943 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following 
letter: 

HousK  or  RmtrsEWTATivrs. 
Washtngton.  D.  C  .  July  «.  1S43. 
Bon.  Cuuuwn  Cannon. 

Chtirmmn,  committet  on  Appropria- 
tiona.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dtab  Mb.  Cannon:  The  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  was  set  up 
m  compliance  with  H.  R.  105.  this  committee 
being  generally  known  as  the  Kerr  committee, 
has  decided  to  svispend  actlritiea  until  No- 
Temt>er  IS. 

Prior  to  recessing  the  committee  heard  the 
cases  of  Marcus  Goldman.  Nathaniel  Weyl, 
and  Davis  Wahl.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, there  Is  now  not  before  Its  sufBclent 
evidence  to  conclude  that  any  of  these  men 
ur«  unfit  to  continue  In  the  Government 
employment  by  reason  of  their  present  asso- 
ciation or  membership,  or  past  asscciaUon  or 
membership  In  or  with  organlzaUons  whose 


Sabottfc  on  the  Home  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived a  very  interesting  .';tatement  frcm 
a  responsible  constituent  of  mine  con- 
cerning the  mishandling  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  In  the  wholesale  produce  mar- 
kets in  Los  Angeles.  I  have  previously 
taken  this  subject  up  with  the  O.  P.  A. 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Franci.sco,  but 
to  date  have  received  no  answer.  I  think 
this  statement  worthy  of  consideration: 

My  wife  frequently  goes  to  the  wholesale 
produce  market  at  Seventh  and  Central 
Streets,  In  Los  Angeles,  to  buy  oranges  by  the 
crate  In  order  to  share  with  neighbors  who 
al.so  have  children.  Saturday.  June  26.  my 
wife,  accompanied  by  a  neighbors  11-year- 
old  twins  and  our  little  daughter,  went  to 
this  wholesale  market  for  oranges.  The 
youngste.'-s  had  never  seen  a  produce  market 
of  such  proportions,  so  she  took  them  for  a 
walk  through  and  about  the  premises  Im- 
agine her  surprise  when,  rounding  a  corner, 
she  saw  a  man  dumping  crate  after  crate  of 
beautifully  fresh  summer  squash  into  a  big 
pile  on  the  ground.  She  asked,  "What  are 
you  doing  with  all  the  squash;  throwing  it 
away?"  He  answered,  "Yes.  Would  you  like 
some?" 

Pilling  her  shopping  bags  with  squash,  she 
thought  about  the  many  victory-garden 
blistered  hands  and  children  working  to 
harvest  crops.  Getting  madder  and  madder. 
she  told  the  man  and  others  within  hearing 
what  she  thought  about  such  criminal  de- 
struction of  good  food. 

Walking  to  her  car  with  some  cf  the 
squash,  she  noticed  a  man  behind  her  with 
a  hand  truck  stacked  high  with  crates  of  nice 
tomatoes.  Coming  alongside  her.  he  said, 
■'Lady.  I  hate  to  do  this  as  badlv  as  ycu  hate 
to  see  me  do  it.  Do  you  mind  if  I  put  these 
tomatoes  in  your  car?  If  you  can't  use  so 
many,  you  can  give  them  to  plenty  of  peo- 
ple who  can't  aflord  to  buy  them  "  Six 
crates  of  them,  and  tomatoes  selling  at  30 
cents  a  pound  Ln  the  Safeway  and  other  chain 
retail  markets. 

My  wife,  thinking  of  our  large  refrigerator 
and  our  vegetable-starved  neighbors,  said 
that  she  could  use  them,  but  what  a  shame 
to  be  dumping  better  looking  tomatoes  than 
any  she  had  recently  found  In  the  neighbor- 
hood markets  at  sky-high  prices.  "This  is 
nothing,"  said  the  man.  •These  are  culls. 
The  really  fine  ones  are  stacked  behind  the 
building,  waiting  to  go  to  the  hog  farms  in 
Pontana."  As  they  finished  loading  the  car 
to  the  gills  with  cabbage,  lettuce,  parsnips, 
tumlpe.  and  so  forth,  he  added.  "If  you  will 
come  back  around  1:30  this  afternoon  111 
have  about  60  crates  of  apples  to  be  dumped. " 
Mrs.  Wilson  took  the  vegetables  home,  filled 
our    refrigerator,    and    distributed    the    re- 
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c.-:.'.-,  .i  i/nind  tl.ui  d.iy  H.wever,  in  place 
<f  V-ii-  iippus  felie  found  more  vegetables, 
inc.udii'.g  hM-e  piles  of  com,  and  away  went 
another  carload  of  fresh  food  for  the  citizens 
of  Echo  Park  district — snatched  from  the 
Jaws  of  the  enemy.  Com  was  only  10  cents 
an  ear  in  the  reiail  markets  that  day. 

Pur/.lfd  bv  this  appalling  waste  of  food, 
Mrs  Wilson  sDoke  to  a  policeman,  telling  him 
that  she  used"  to  p.i.'s  this  market  dally,  when 
doing  social -service  work  several  years  ago, 
and  "had  not  cbscrved  any  such  tremendous 
dumping  of  food.  His  reply  was  that  he  had 
been  nn  th'..'^  beat  for  som.e  time,  and  the  ex- 
travagant waste  had  not  been  noticeable 
until  hieh  prices  came  into  vogue.  He  fur- 
ther said  tluit  he  and  his  friends  had  spent 
nn  money  at  all  for  vegetables  since  this  sea- 
son's crop  cr.me  In. 

We  cannot  moke  sense  of  It.  Newspaper 
hradimes.  radio  howls  about  food  shortage. 
Victory  garden^*,  people's  money  spent  lor 
bill  boards  rxhortms;  high-school  students, 
women  and  vacationers  to  Join  the  land 
armv.  S-U-e.  save.  Food  Is  ammunition.  Eat 
fre^h  vegetables  and  keep  up  civilian  morale. 
Now  I  am  not  a  man  to  complain,  but  I 
think  that  I  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
I  majority  of  defen.se  workers  In  being  the  least 
bit 'resentful  of  being  discriminated  against 
in  favor  of  a  ho^;  farm.  In  the  first  place, 
ho.^s  can  eat  food  that  defense  workers  can- 
n.t.  It  m;ght  be  said  that  the  defense 
workers  can  tat  the  hogs,  but  In  the  second 
placf.  a  defense  workers'  wages  will  no  more 
'  meet  the  price  of  pork  than  the  price  of  fresh 
vegetables.  In  the  third  place,  I  like  to  think 
of  America  as  a  whole,  and  thousands  of 
working  people  In  Loa  Angeles  are  receiving 
less  wages  than  defense  workers. 


RolUng  Back  the  Red  Tape  Would  Help 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

I        IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1  Wednesday.  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
I  oxir  pood  people  who  have  to  work  for 
the  bureaus  roUins:  up  the  red  tape 
should  be  given  some  consideration,  too. 
H-n-t'  IS  a  t;ood  example  of  the  backlash 
of  too  much  of  too  much. 

Under  leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

B.MRD  N.^VN■I>op.F  LrMBKR  Co.. 

Spokane,   Wash. 
Gfntlemfn:   I  am  going  out  of  the  saw- 
;    mill  bu.-lness. 

j        It   is  impossible  to  keep  up  with   all   the 
I    new  Government  regulations  and  scarcity  of 

help. 
1        I  have  to  put  In  more  time  boolikeeping 
and  audyiiig  all   the   new  trash  they  send 
me  than  i  have  time  to  log  and  sawmill. 

S )  I  am  going  to  sell  my  equipment  and 
po  out  and  work  and  let  someone  else  do  the 
bookkeeping  and  the  worrying. 
I  Thanking  you  kindly  for  the  orders  ycu 
have  sent  me  whicli  I  am  compelled  to  turn 
down. 

Very  truly  yours. 

H.  F.  Nfwtll. 

Addy,  Wash. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  yesterday  passed  by  unani- 
mous consent 'the  bill  S.  35,  to  authorize 
the  use  for  war  purposes  of  silver  held 
or  owned  by  the  United  States. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  considered  the  measure  and  rec- 
ommended its  adoption.  We  were  ad- 
vised by  the  War  Production  Board  that 
silver  was  urgently  needed  in  connection 
with  the  war  program  as  a  substitute  for 
critical  metals  of  which  there  is  a  short- 
age. Hence  the  bill  S.  35  may  properly 
be  described  as  a  war  measure.  1 

It  is  well  kncwn.  of  course,  why  silver  1 
has  to  be  taken  from  the  Trea.sury  to 
take  the  place  of  copper.  Our  copper 
was  suffered  and  permitted  to  be  sent  to 
Japan.  There  w^as  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan  during  the  period 
from  1936  to  1940,  inclusive.  717.277,918 
pounds  of  refined  copper,  enough  to  meet 
the  combined  copper  requirements  of 
building  179  cruisers.  179  destroyers. 
110,805  Flying  Fortresses,  10.680  field 
guns,  and  10,000  howitzers.  Not  only 
this,  there  was  also  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan  during  this  same 
period— 1936  to  1940.  inclusive — scrap 
copper  amounting  to  36.695,740  pounds; 
hence,  all  told  some  3,500.000  tons  of  cop- 
per was  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  Japan  during  the  period  mentioned, 
which  has  made  this  Nation  distressingly 
short  of  this  essential  war  material. 

It  may  be  asked  why  tin  cannot  be 
substituted  for  silver,  but  here  again  the 
United  States  is  short  of  tin  because  this 
Imported  rietal  was  also  exported  to  Ja- 
pan in  such  quantities  that  none  is  avail- 
able for  our  own  war  purposes. 

I  mention  this  because  in  a  time  of 
war  the  choice  as  between  a  perfect  piece 
of  legislation  and  the  lives  of  our  men 
cannot  be  debated  on  its  merits. 

While  I  supported  S.  35  because  of  its 
emergency  character,  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  I  have  some  misgivings  about  the 
measiure,  particularly  the  requirement 
that  the  Treasury  shall  not  sell  any  of 
its  silver  hoard  for  less  than  the  Inflated 
subsidy  price  of  71.11  cents  per  fine  troy 
ounce. 

The  Treasury  Department  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  the  price  be  fixed  at  not 
less  than  50  cents,  which  is  about  the 
average  cost  of  the  silver  to  the  Treasury, 
but  the  silver  bloc  in  the  other  body  re- 
fused to  permit  the  enactment  of  the 
measure  unless  the  price  was  fixed  at 
71.11  cents. 

Silver  has  been  called  the  "slacker 
metal."  due  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Deal 
silver  subsidy  legislation  now  on  the  stat- 
ute books  makes  impossible  its  use  in  war 
Industries.    Although  the  proponents  ot 
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ttvf  »uvtif  Mi^idy  t«eii»l»tiim  irt  wttUnf 
lUjit  Aonw  of  ituf  TifMury  NUv«r  bt  u«ed 
tur  war  purpocec,  they  ttwlit  Uwt  th« 
silver  fiubfcldy  bf  mamtuintd,  even  tt  tha 
expense  of  the  war  « llort. 

The  War  Production  Board  is  In  the 
position  of  needing  the  silver  so  deaper- 
atply  that  it  Is  willing  to  pay  the  sub- 
sidy price  for  the  Treasury  silver  If  that 
Is  the  only  way  legislation  permitting  its 
ure  for  war  purposes  can  be  secured.  The 
following  extract  from  the  letter  of  War 
Production  Board  Chairman  Donald  Nel- 
son to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  touching  on  this  point  is 
significant: 

I  would  much  prefer  to  have  silver  released 
at  the  lowest  price  possible,  as  this  will  mean 
that  It  will  be  available  to  a  far  larger  group 
of  manufacturers.  Therefore.  I  believe  that 
the  higher  price  will  restrict  the  substitution 
of  silver  In  war  equipment.  However,  it  is 
vital  that  the  Treasury  silver  be  released  and 
if,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  committee,  the 
price  should  be  71.11  cents  rather  than  the  50 
cents  Indicated  in  S.  35,  I  would  not  Interpose 
an  objection  thereto. 

I  am  so  anxiou^  at  this  time  to  get  legisla- 
tion through,  as  the  shortage  of  silver  Is  be- 
coming Increasingly  acute,  that  any  steps 
which  you  can  take  to  expedite  the  passage  of 
legislation  along  the  lines  cf  S.  35  would,  I 
assure  you,  be  excedingly  helpful  to  tlie  war 
effort. 

Here  we  have  the  statement  of  the  of- 
ficial in  charge  of  war  production  that 
the  71 -cent  subsidy  price  for  silver  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
will  restrict  its  use  for  essential  war  pur- 
poses, yet  the  silver  bloc  insists  that  this 
artificially  high  price  be  maintained  as  a 
condition  for  permitting  this  war 
measure  to  become  law. 

To  my  mind,  this  action  on  their  part 
Is  just  another  example  of  the  rottenness 
of  the  whole  silver  subsidy  program.  For 
some  time,  I  have  had  a  bill  pending 
which  would  repeal  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act  of  1934  and  related  legislation,  and 
I  am  in  hopes  that  after  the  Congression- 
al recess  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  initiate  legislation  toward  that 
end.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
time  and  time  again  urged  its  repeal, 
but  the  law  still  remains  on  the  statute 
books. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must 
continue  to  buy  silver  until  the  ratio  of 
silver  monetary  stocks  to  gold  monetary 
stocks  is  one  In  four.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government  now  controls 
over  $22,000,000,000  of  gold,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  this  goal  will  never  be  reached. 

The  present  subsidy  price  of  domestic 
silver  is  71.11  cents,  which  is  considerably 
above  the  world  price.  The  Government 
now  owns  and  controls  something  like 
2\2  million  ounces  of  silver,  about  half 
of  which  is  maintained  as  a  backing 
for  outstanding  silver  certificates.  The 
balance  is  so-called  free  silver.  Under 
existing  law.  this  free  silver  cannot  be 
sold  by  the  Treasury  except  at  the  pro- 
hibitive monetary  price  of  $1.29  per 
ounce. 

The  silver  subcommittee  gave  consid- 
eration to  amending  the  bill  so  as  to 
permit  the  sale  of  the  Treasury  stock  of 


*'trM'*  niUer  »t  •  prie*  not  Urn  thM  M 
eeniM,  hm  recommended  toy  tha  Trmuwy 

Departnuml,  but  w«  tuxd  th«  [tneiictl 
difficulty,  a6  reawnUed  by  (he  Ciiairniiui 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  that  ia 
view  of  the  emergency  and  the  neceuity 
for  congressional  action  before  the  con- 
template d  recess  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  such  an  amend- 
ment over  the  opposition  of  the  silver 
bloc. 

The  subcommittee  also  gave  consid- 
eration to  limiting  the  authority  con- 
ferrred  under  S.  35  to  December  31  of 
this  year  so  that  the  matter  could  be 
gone  into  more  fully  after  the  congres- 
sional recess,  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  take 
up  the  general  tax  bill  after  the  recess  it 
was  felt  that  this  would  prevent  action 
on  the  silver  question  this  year.  More- 
over, It  was  obvious  that  any  change  made 
in  the  Senate  bill  might  Jeopardize  Its 
passage.  Hence  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  bill  has  been  considered  and 
passed  under  extreme  duress.  The  sub- 
ject matter  should  be  given  more  careful 
study  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


A  Florida  Citizen  Speaks  on  the  Florida 
Barge  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  Include  herein  a 
letter  in  regard  to  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  proponents  of  the  Florida 
barge  canal  to  force  it  through  regard- 
less of  the  action  of  the  committees  of 
Congress  to  the  contrary: 

Miami'  Fla..  July  6.  1943. 
Representative  George   A.  Dondeeo, 
Washington.   D.  C. 

£>EAS  Sib:  According  to  a  news  story,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Army  engineer*  admits 
that  plans  and  speclflcatlons  are  now  being 
prepared  at  Ocala  by  Army  engineers  for  th« 
north  Florida  Canal. 

Do  these  engineers,  and  the  President,  de- 
sire to  admit  that  the  first  five  mlUlons  was 
spent  without  prepared  plans  and  speci- 
fications? For  that  Is  the  direct  Implica- 
tion, If  the  plana  are  Just  now  being  made 

Dc  they  realize,  that  according  to  the 
President,  this  is  a  total  war  and  that  to 
divert  to  unnecessary  pursuits  trained  en- 
gineers Is  at  this  time  directly  hampering 
the  v/ar  effort— If  there  Is  need  for  the  large 
army  that  we  are  told  Is  essential. 

And  that  to  withdraw  essential  men  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  total  war  to  do  noneaeen- 
tlal  work  is  helping  Hitler  Just  aa  mucb  bm 
though  these  same  men  were  killed  In  bat- 
tle? 

I  wonder  Just  how  obtaining  fund*  by 
trickery,  to  devote  to  nonessential  work  and 
taking  men  away  from  es.sentlal  work,  can  be 
con  trued  as  patriotic,  when  at  cne  and  the 
same  time  we  are  told  that  it  will  be  essential 
to  draft  labor? 
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Mr.  DOHDMO,  1  do  r.nt  enjoy  freedom  cf 
■peech  on  the  door  of  the  House  or  Senate. 
but  I  do  not  like  hypocrlay  and  deception— 
and  that  Is  what  la  being  used  m  the  matter 
ot  this  canal.  Sabotage  U  not  too  sironi; 
ft  word,  and— were  I  Rranted  the  privilege  cf  ■ 
the  floor  of  the  H'juse— I  would  use  It.  ' 

This  letter  is  on  the  record,  to  use  us  you    | 
»ee  tit 

Cordially. 

EOV.  ARD  DOAKS. 


Cen.  Wladytlaw  Sikorski 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  LANE  POWERS 

or   NEW   JERfaEY 

IN  nre  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  POWERS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely death  of  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Sikor/kl 
in  an  airplane  accident  near  Gibraltar 
Ic  one  of  the  most  serious  losses  the 
cause  of  the  United  Nations  has  suffered. 

General  Sikorski  was  not  only  tne  Pi  e- 
mier  of  the  Polish  Govcrnment-in-exile. 
he  was  also  one  of  the  ranking  military 
strateRists  of  the  world.  His  death  came 
when  his  immediate  mission — a  mission 
to  which  he  had  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  and  energy,  had  been  completed. 
That  mission  was  to  put  into  the  field 
Polish  armies  fighting  for  the  side  of  lib- 
erty and  right — Polish  armies  that  were 
battling  to  restore  freedom  to  their  coun- 
try, a  freedom  which  is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  every  Polish  patriot. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  passing 
of  the  esteemed  and  able  General  Sikor- 
ski will  lea\  J  a  great  void  in  the  councils 
of  the  United  Nations.  There  is  also  no 
doubt  that  a  worthy  successor  will  be 
found  from  among  the  patriot  Poles  in 
exile.  But  there  is  and  can  be  only  one 
General  Sikorski.  Someone  will  replace 
him,  but  no  one  can  take  the  place  of 
affection  and  respect  which  he  holds  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of  us  who 
are  united  to  crush  a  mutual  enemy. 

I  wish  to  pay  homage  to  this  great 
statesman,  patriot,  and  military  genius. 
I  riso  wish  to  pay  homage  to  those  of  his 
staff  who  died  with  him.  and  especially 
to  his  lovely  daughter.  Mrs.  Sophia  Les- 
nlowska.  who  was  traveling  with  him, 
and  who  perished  with  him. 

-The  restoration  of  a  free  Poland  was 
the  lifeblood  of  General  Sikorski.  It  still 
is  the  primary  motivating  factor  of  all 
those  patriots  who  serve  under  the  white 
eagle  of  Poland.  Since  the  origin  of  the 
Second  World  War  was  the  preservation 
of  the  territorial  rights  of  Poland,  the 
complete  restoration  of  those  territorial 
rights  should  be  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  the  peace.  Unless  we  are  all 
dedicated  to  that  restoration,  unless  we 
pledge  ourselve-5  completely  to  it.  General 
Sikorski  and  all  other  Polish  citizens  who 
shed  their  blood  for  their  country  have 
shed  it  in  vain. 

We  have  lost  General  Sikorski.  but  we 
will  not  lose  the  cause  for  which  he 
fought  and  died.     We  will  cru>h  oiu: 


common  enemies  on  all  fronts,  and  we 
will  restore  Poland  to  the  peace  and 
freedom  it  enjoyed  before  Us  ravishment 
at  the  hand.s  of  Hitler's  hangmen.  In 
all  rcvorenoe  we  a.sk  that  God  ha.stcn  the 
day  xhen  the  white  eacle  of  Poland  will 
fly  a'zain  over  it.s  own  territory,  smilins 
upon  its  own  happy  and  industrious  citi- 
zen.*--.  and  proudly  take-^  it.5  place  among 
the  councils  of  the  nations  who  have  woxi 
the  {)eace. 


The  Role  of  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

PF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  S:)cakcr,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowinc  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  5,  1943: 

THE    ROLE    or    SVBSIDIES 

The  President's  veto  message  on  Friday 
raised  two  grave  problems:  First,  what  policy 
Congress  and  the  administration  should 
now  adopt  with  rei'ard  to  subsirtles;  and  sec- 
ond, what  the  relationship  of  the  Pre-ident 
and  Congress  will  be  in  dealing  with  the 
whole   domestic  economic  problem. 

Neither  In  its  a'guments  nor  in  Its  tone 
was  the  President's  veto  message  reassurint?. 
whatever  the  defe(;ts  may  have  been  in  the 
bill  the  President  vetoed  (and  it  was  alto- 
gether proper  that  he  should  have  drawn  at- 
ten.ion  to  these  a  ad  asked  for  their  correc- 
tion!, it  Is  clear  that  Congress  has  been 
more  nearly  right  on  the  whole  subsidy  l.ssue 
than  the  President.  In  the  present  crisis,  it 
Is  true.  Congress  siiould  not  attempt  to  for- 
bid subsidies  altogether.  Even  If  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  a  good  subsidy,  there  would 
still  be  such  a  thing  aa  a  subsidy  that  Is  the 
lesser  of  two  evils  In  a  specific  situation. 
Whether  a  subsidy  Is  more  desirable  than  its 
alternative  Is  a  question  that  can  be  an- 
swered only  for  a  specific  commodity  und^r 
specific  circumstances 

It  would  not  be  difHcult  to  show  that  the 
specific  subsidies  that  have  been  most  in 
dispute — the  roll-back  subsidies  on  meat, 
butter,  and  coffee  and  even  some  subsidies 
that  Congress  has  quietly  accepted,  such  as 
that  on  petroleum — have  been  either  wrong 
In  principle,  incor.slstent  with  other  policies 
of  -.he  Government,  or  calculated  to  do  more 
haim  than  good  l.i  the  method  of  their  ad- 
ministration. It  was  for  these  reason.s. 
among  others,  that  Chester  C  Davis  felt 
obliged  to  resign  as  Pood  Administrator.  His 
lef:er  to  the  President  did  not  contain  any 
blanket  condemr.ntlon  of  subsidies  but 
pointed  out  that  the  "broad  general  subsi- 
dies" announced  by  the  President  would  be 
Ineffective  "in  controlling  intla'.icn  unless 
they  are  accompanied  here,  as  they  are  In 
England,  by  current  tax  and  savings  pro- 
grams that  drain  off  excess  buying  power, 
and  by  tight  contiol  and  management  of  the 
focd  supply." 

Certain  general  principles  should  be  clear. 
Subsidies  cannot  be  considered  a  primary 
^weapon  against  inflation.  They  do  not  in 
th"  le.v-t  deal  wit!".  Its  basic  causes.  The  best 
thi'V  can  do  Is  temporarily  to  mitigate  cer- 
tain of  its  symptoms — always  at  the  risk, 
wr.ich  must  never  be  lost  to  sight,  of  building 
up  far  worse  evils  in  the  luture.     They  are 


at  best,  therefore,  a  secondary  and  minor 
weapon  In  the  battle  apain.st  Inflation.  They 
plav  something  like  the  role  of  dynamite  In 
building  a  roud.  and,  like  dynamite,  should 
be  handled  only  by  experts.  In  no  case 
.should  they  be  u^ed  as  a  substitute  for  gea- 
uinely  basic  measures,  but  only  as  a  supple- 
ment" to  them.  The  harm  of  using  subsidies 
too  cautiously  would  be  minute  compared 
with  the  narm  of  using  them  too  recklessly. 
Yet  the  President  talked  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage not  only  as  If  he  considered  subsidies 
a  major  weapon  In  the  battle  against  mlla- 
tion  but  almost  as  if  it  were  the  most  im- 
portant single  weapon  aRamst  it.  Of  Con- 
gress' action  against  subsidies  he  declared: 
"This  Is  an  inflation  bill,  a  high  cost  of  living 
bill,  a  food  shorta^ie  bill.  •  •  •  It  will 
have  a  devastating  efltct  upon  our  economy 
and  our  war  effort.  •  •  '  This  mcasuie 
will  make  it  virtually  impossible  to  Institute 
any  additional  meatures  to  reduce  the  c&st 
of  living  or  even  to  hold  the  line" 

One  reason  that  Congress  has  been  pro- 
foundly su.-picluus  of  the  whole  subsidy  pro- 
gram is  that  .t  has  nj  coniidence  that  the 
administration  will  administer  it  with  care 
and  skill  and  wUhin  strictly  defined  limits. 
The  President's  veto  message  is  hardly  reas- 
suring in  this  rcgfird.  It  is  true  that  the 
Prtsident  declared  at  one  point  that  sub- 
sidies "should  be  applied  only  in  strictly  lim- 
ited and  clearly  defined  circumstances."  But 
ho  went  on  to  say  that  Congress  must  .eave 
with  the  executive  branch  "the  means  of 
seeing  to  It  ,hat  further  increases  in  pro- 
ducers' prices  do  not  increase  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing" When  one  considers  that  the  roll-back 
of  meat  and  butter  prices,  according  to  the 
calcuhition  cf  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
uon  it.-elf.  will  reduce  the  cost  of  living  only 
1  percent,  though  this  subsidy  alone  will  cost 
hundreds  of  millKjiis  of  dollars  a  year,  one 
can  only  imagine  the  dimensions  of  a  subsidy 
designed  to  prevent  any  further  increases  In 
living  cost.s — especially  with  the  administra- 
tion policy  of  continuing,  to  boost  industrial 
wages,  which  have  already  raced  far  ahead 
of  increases  in  living  costs. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  the  President  sug- 
gesting, at  the  end  of  his  message,  that  "in 
this  task  of  saving  our  free  economy.  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  must  work  together 
as  a  team  "  But,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  such  lines,  the  implication  of  the 
whole  message  was  that  the  chief  duty  of 
the  congressional  member  of  the  team  was  to 
nod  approval,  and  that  If  CongresB  failed  to 
approve  the  President's  subsidy  program  in 
Its  entirety  he  -.-ould  place  upon  it  the  full 
blame  for  any  failure  in  th  whole  anti-infla- 
tion program.  Surely  a  more  conciliatory 
spirit  and  a  more  extensive  \ise  of  consulta- 
tion and  compromise  are  essential  to  the 
conception  of  working  together  as  a  team. 


Distribution  of  Fuel  Oil  and  Gasoline 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  the  city  council  of 
the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass. : 

Whereas  the  States  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
of  the  United  States  are  contributing  greatly 
to  the    vv.u    eliurt.   and 
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Whereas  the  proper  maintenance  of  such 
contribution  and  the  economic  stability  of 
such  States  requires  a  sufBcient  supply  of 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil;  and 

Whereas  equal  faculties  for  the  distribution 
of  such  fuel  Is  not  afforded  to  such  States: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  communities  In  such 
States  be  tirged  to  circularize  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  to  do  all  other  acts, 
take  all  steps  and  exhaust  all  means  to 
achieve  a  more  equitable  and  equable  dis- 
tribution of  such  fuels;  be  it  further 

Ordered,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  NK-mber  in  the  Congress  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


Jesse  Jones,  Business  Stabilizer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  V/HiTE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue-day.  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
banking  and  business  lost  control  of  the 
credit  and  finance  of  this  country  and 
cur  national  economy  was  threatened 
with  destruction,  and  banking  and  busi- 
ness was  headed  for  disaster,  our  Gov- 
ernment came  to  the  rescue  by  establish- 
ing the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, placed  in  chaigc  of  the  best  finan- 
cier and  administrator  that  this  country 
could  produce,  to  cope  with  all  the  frail- 
ties of  human  nature  and  the  uncertain- 
ties of  business  affairs  in  an  effort  to 
stabilize  banking  and  business  and  place 
our  national  economy  on  a  firm  financial 
basis. 

How  well  that  Institution  has  suc- 
ceeded and  how  firm  business  confidence 
has  been  restored  by  tlie  leadership  of 
the  man  in  charge  of  its  administration, 
can  best  be  judged  by  the  stability  of 
banking  and  business  today,  in  meeting 
the  greatest  emergency  of  all  time. 

American  business  confidence  is  per- 
sonified in  the  head  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  Mr.  Jesse 
Jones,  who  has  given  so  freely  of  his 
time  and  his  talents  that  American  busi- 
ness might  succeed.  Now.  when  the  mo- 
tive of  this  great  financial  leader  and 
public  servant  is  under  an  unfair  attack. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  pre*nt  his  statement 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  consideration: 

Secretary  cf  Commerce. 

Washington.  Ju'.y  5,  1943. 

Jesse  Jones.  Secretary  of  Com.merce,  today 
made  public  the  following  letter- 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  June  29,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Wallace.  In  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  cf  Economic  Warfare,  released  to 
the  press  a  statement  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  containing 
grave  charges  against  me  and  my  as-:cciates 
In  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

In  my  11  years  as  a  Government  cQiial,  I 
have  consistently  refrained  from  any  pu":lic 
criticism  of  other  Government  departments. 
and  reluctant  as  I  ?.m  to  burden  the  Congress 
and  the  public  with  a  detailed  reply  to  Mr. 
Wallace,  his  tirade  is  so  filled  with  malr.ce. 
Innuendo,  half-truths,  and  no  truths  at  all. 
that  considerations  of  self-respect  and  of 
common  justice  to  my  associates  force  mc  to 
exp;se  his  unscrupiilous  tactics. 


Mr.  Wallace  oflera  as  an  excuse  for  his 
charges  that  In  my  testimony  before  the 
Byrd  committee  I  gave  it  certain  misinforma- 
tion about  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 
This  is  a  falsehood  out  of  whole  cloth.  The 
truth  Is  that  In  answer  to  questions  as  to 
the  connection  between  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  and  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration I  merely  testified  that,  by  Executive 
Order  9128,  Issued  April  13,  1942,  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  was  given  '.uthorlty  to 
issiie  directives  to  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  agencies  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  critical  and  strategic  materials  from 
abroad. 

Mr,  W.ALLACE  Implied  that  I  testified  be- 
fore the  Bvrd  committee  that  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  had  received  a  directive 
to  pay  employees  of  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warw.'.re.  There  Is  no  truth  In  this.  B?th 
Mr.  Wallace  and  M.lo  Perkins,  who  undoubt- 
edly assisted  him  in  the  preparation  cf  his 
am.azing  statement,  must  know  this,  because 
Mr.  Perkins  asked  me  by  letter.  June  7.  if  I 
had  so  testified.  June  8,  I  replied  by  letter 
that  I  had  nr't,  and  gave  Mr.  Perkins  a  copy 
cf  what  I  had  said  about  Board  of  Econ'-mic 
Vv:,rfare  In  my  appearance  before  the  Byrd 
committee. 

Mr.  v/allace's  statement  that  I  have  har- 
asred  administrative  employees  cf  Board  of 
Economic   Warfr.re    In   "their  single-minded 
effort  to  help  shorten  this  war  by  securing 
adequate  stocks  of  strategic  materials'"  Is  as 
silly  and  ridiculous  as  it  is  false.     It  is  com- 
pletely refuted  by  the  record,  which  reveals 
that  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
foreign  purchases  and  commitments  totaling 
$3  500.000,000  made  since  the  middle  of  1510, 
not  mere  than  10  percent  has  been  acquired 
under  programs  Initiated  since  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic  Warfare   entered   the    field,   April    13, 
1942,    and   that   of  $1,600,000,000   In   foreign 
materials  already  paid  for  by  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  less  than  5  percent  has 
come  from  such  programs;  and  this  after  15 
months  during  which  time  Boaid  of  Economic 
Warfare  has  frantically  sent  at  great  expense 
many  "missions"  composed  mostly  of  Inex- 
perienced men  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    Fur- 
thermore, the  10  fjercent  Initiated  since  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare  entered  the  field  would 
have  been  undertaken  anyway  by  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  under  recommen- 
dations of  the  War  Production  Board,  which 
Is  the  planning  and  policy-making  agency  of 
the  Government  for  war  production,  and  the 
procurement  cf  strateg'c  materials,  and  from 
which  agency  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  gets 
recommendations  for  which  It  gives  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  directives. 

In  the  war  effort.  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  functions  as  a  service  agency, 
and  not  as  a  war  policy-making  agency.  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  acts  on 
recommendations  of  the  President.  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  and  Its  predecessor  agencies, 
the  State.  War,  and  Navy  Departments,  the 
Rubber  Director,  the  Maritime  Commission, 
the  Petroleum  Coordinator  for  War,  and  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

A  very  significant  thing  In  this  controversy 
Is  the  fact  that  not  one  of  these  agencies  has 
had  reason  to  complain,  nor  has  any  except 
Beard  of  Economic  Warfare  ever  complained, 
of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation's  per- 
formance in  the  war  effort,  which  has  In- 
volved the  authorization  of  expenditures  of 
more  thnn  $20,000,000,000 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
be^-an  foreign  purcha.ses  In  the  summer  of 
1940,  and  has  complied  efficiently  and  speed- 
ily with  every  request  made  of  It  by  the  Pres- 
ident or  any  war  policy-making  agency. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  di- 
rectives from  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare, 
Eome  of  the  trades  they  make  and  contracts 
they  prepare  for  execution  by  the  Reccnttruc- 
tion  Finance  CorporatiOii  agencies  without 
consulting  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, It  has  been  necessary  to  call  their  at- 


tention to  errors  and  poor  practices  In  lOin* 
of  the  contracts.  Their  reluctance  to  admit 
anjrthlng  but  infallibility  has  sometimes  re- 
quired a  few  dajra  to  make  the  necessary  cor- 
rections, and  sometimes  they  refuse,  but  no 
delay  In  any  Important  material  has  been 
occasioned  by  Reconstruction  Finance  CXir- 
poratlon  agencies. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
has  always  believed,  and  after  years  of  ex- 
perience now  believes  more  strongly  thaa 
ever,  that  the  maximum  production  and  pro- 
curement of  materials  can  be  obtained,  in  a 
minimum  of  time  and  at  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense, without  resorting  to  methods  border- 
ing on  the  hysterical. 

The  foreign  purchase  program  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  has  been 
conducted  under  the  personal  direction  of 
W.  L,  Clayton,  who  has  had  wide  experience 
in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  for  many  years. 
He  has  been  assisted  by  a  number  of  compe- 
tent men,  among  them  G.  Temple  Brldgman, 
executive  vice  president  of  Metals  Reserve 
Company,  who  has  been  a  leading  figure  for 
many  years  in  the  metals  trade,  botH  In  this 
country  and  abroad. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
has  felt,  and  it  has  learned,  that  production 
Is  best  brotxt;ht  out  and  handled  through  es- 
ta'olished  and  experienced  agencies,  and  not 
by  sending  great  groups  of  Inexperienced  men 
to  overrun  foreign  countries.  A  few  well- 
sele:  id  m.en,  under  proper  leadership,  can 
ace  inplish  much  more  In  foreign  coimtrles, 
utilizing  the  citizens  of  such  countries  as 
much  as  possible,  than  scores  of  our  own 
people  hastily  brought  together  and  sent 
abroad  with  little  knoArlcdge  of  what  they 
are  to  do  or  of  the  coimtry  to  which  they 
are  sent. 

While  generous  prices  are  desirable  and 
often  necessary  In  the  war  effort,  lavlsb 
prices  do  not  always  increase  production. 
Our  immediate  efforts  In  the  foreign  field 
should  be  concentrated  on  war  procurement 
needs,  and  not  on  past-war  Ideologies. 
Furthermore.  It  Is  the  unspecucular  rather 
than  the  spectacular  methods,  and  the  quiet 
rather  than  the  noisy  approach,  which  ac- 
complish the  most. 

Mr.  Wallace  speaks  of  sendlrig  a  hundred 
men  to  Brazil  alone,  on  a  single  program.  It 
Is  our  belief  that  those  hundred  men.  hastily 
recruited  as  they  were,  and  with  little  or  no 
familiarity  with  the  work  they  were  to  do, 
have  done  little  more  than  get  In  each  other's 
way,  and  substitute  confusion  for  order. 
That  program  would  be  In  better  shape  to- 
day if  most  of  those  hundred  men  had  stayed 
at  home. 

If  the  policy  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  In  dealing  with  private  bu-siness 
at  home  and  abroad,  when  possible,  subjects 
me  to  Mr.  Wallace  s  criticism,  that  cannot  be 
helped.  It  Is  my  belief  that  Government 
should  seek  to  preserve  private  business,  use 
it  wherever  possible  in  the  war  effort,  and 
operate  directly  only  when  necessary. 

The  statements  made  by  Mr  Wait  ace  and 
Mr.  Perkins  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  In  December  194;i,  and 
to  which  the  former  again  refers,  were  at 
that  time  shown  to  be  unjustified  and  some 
of  them  untrue  My  answer  is  contained  In 
the  hearings  of  that  committee  My  detailed 
reply  to  his  present  accusations  Is  attached. 

The  President's  Executive  Order  9128  gave 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  authority  to 
Issue  directives  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  with  re?pect  to  foreign  purchases. 
Thr.t  Mr.  Wallaces  own  order  No.  6,  Issued 
while  the  President  was  in  Casablanca,  baa 
equal  force,  Is  open  to  serious  question. 

Under  Mr.  Wallace's  Cider  No.  5,  ofBclals 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporatloa 
are  allegedly  given  no  choice  but  to  sign, 
without  question  or  Inquiry,  any  contea<A 
or  make  any  commitment  which  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare  negotiates  and  prepares 
and  gives  a  directive  for,  regardless  of  the 
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t*rms  and  contlitlcns  of  the  contract  cr  the 
exi«>nt  or  tlie  G(jvi.'!utnent  cbiigation  as- 
guinrd. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  lis  operations  are  well  known  to  Con- 
gre&.s  Ii  Is  bipart'.sjan  by  law  and  In  lis 
adn.uuitration.  lis  directors  are  men  of 
charartpr,  expt-rimce.  and  ability.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Stiiate  Their  duties  ard  resp  u.si- 
biht.es  c:nr.iOt  be  proiM-r'.y  discharged  by 
•ignmg  bhuiJc  checks  or  executing,  without 
carc.'ul  examination,  cuntracia  that  commit 
the  Government  fur  hundreds  of  miUlons  of 
dciiars 

The  d.rectives  'he  Reconstrufllon  Finance 
Corporal l(,n  receives  frcra  the  B<5ard  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  are  signed  by  MUo  Perkins. 
Mnrris  Ro<rnth.i!.  or  Arthur  E»aul.  At  the 
ple.isu:c  of  Mr.  Wallace,  they  may  be  .signed 
by  any  empluyeo  of  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  whom  Mr.  Wallace  designates. 

These  directives  are  not  considered  or  ap- 
proved by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare.  The  members  know  very 
little  of  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  opera- 
tions To  my  knowledge,  and  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  few.  if  any.  purcha.«e  or 
development  contracts  have  been  considered 
at  Board  meetings,  much  less  formally  ap- 
proved by  the  Board. 

As  for  the  charge  which  Mr.  Wallaci  ap- 
pears to  regard  as  a  major  crime,  that  I  have 
attempted  to  safeguard  the  taxpayers'  money, 
I  miist  plead  guilty  Squandering  the  peo- 
ple's money,  even  In  wartime,  is  no  proof 
cf  patriotism.  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corpjration  does  not  pay  $2  for  aomethlng 
tt  can  buy  for  |1.  Maybe  no  one  does,  but 
the  iy)int  Is  that  some  men  know  when  you 
can  buy  It  for  $1.  some  don't  know,  and 
some  don't  care  as  long  as  they  are  spending 
other  people's  money. 

It  takes  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of  hard  woik 
to  build  an  organization  of  men  who  are 
competent  to  trade  and  to  handle  vast  sums 
of  money  properly — particularly  public 
money  Tlie  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration has  such  an  organization,  and  I  am 
proud  of  It. 

I  will  appreciate  your  placing  this  letter 
and  my  accompanying  statement  In  the  offi- 
cial record. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jesse  H  Jones. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Hon   CARTni  Glass. 

C'iairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
P'-opnattons,  Wasfiington,  D.  C. 


'    total  outlay  from  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution  until   after   the   end   of    the    first 
i    World  War. 

We  mention  these  figures  not  for  the  thrill 

of  standing  aRh:i<!:  before  them,  but  only  to 

emphasize  that  it  is  the.^e  va-t  expeiuii lures 

wh.ch  mei.ace  tl.e  Nation  with  an  mfl.iticn. 

In   the   year   jun   closed    we    spent    seveiity- 

eRlit  billions  and  collected  only  tweniy-lwo 

billions  m  tax-s     We  nddt>d  mere  than  $55.- 

;    OCO  000.000  to  the  mtlonal   debt  and  a  very 

lari;e  pcrtioa  of  the  bcnd.s  have  gone  to  the 

I    baiik.^      If  the  puipo.3e  had  been  lo  devi-e  a 

I    meihod  cf  fiiiaiicii.g  the  national  debt  tl^at 

I    wvild    crcaie    an    inaall.  nary    nicn.i', e.    the 

Trtasury  could  not  h.ave  found  a  mere  su;t- 

'    able  one. 

I  It  Is  important  to  bear  these  facts  In  mind 
■  because  of  the  false  clamor  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  eflect  that  the  prevention  of  in- 
flation depend-s  upon  a  few  thou.sand  more 
sn;  opers  In  the  employ  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Adininistratiou  and  upon  the  use  of  sub- 
sid  es  to  give  more  money  to  producers 
without  increaslns;  the  price  of  fi^cd  p:o- 
portionately  The  subsidy  plan  Is  itself  In- 
flationary. becau.se  It  places  aditicnal  spend- 
ing power  In  the  hands  of  the  people  If 
the  present  di.^jiarity  between  the  Income 
anil  outgo  of  the  Treasury  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, a  million  snoopers  cannot  keep  pr.ces 
from  rising. 

What  Is  at  stake  Is  the  existence  of  the 
middle  classes  and  all  that  they  nuan  fjr 
pcatical  sanity  and  stability,  and  for  eco- 
nomic progress  to  the  Nation. 

The  people  who  believe  that  subsidies  and 
snoopers  can  prevent  an  Inflation  are  trying 
to  dam  a  torrent  with  a  couple  of  ptbbles. 


The  Rlsinf  Torrent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le::.?  to  e.ctend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  w:  h  t-1  inci'.ide  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of 
TU'.  .<day.  July  6.  1943: 

THt  RISING  TOJUtENT 

Th;>  turn  cf  the  Government's  fiscal  year 
on  July  1  has  furnished  the  occasion  for  sum- 
ma -riak,'  the  cutlay  of  money  by  the  people 
cf  il..s  country  tor  the  New  Deal  and  the  war. 

Ill  a  little  more  than  10  years.  Mr.  Roo.-e- 
Tclt  has  had  the  spending  of  more  than  $196.- 
000 'XW  000  half  again  as  much  as  was  spent 
by  all  his  predecessors  together.  In  the  year 
Ju.-t  clcsot^  the  Government  spent  178.000.- 
OCOOOO.  a  sum  so  large  that  it  excetxU  the 


Avoid  Creating  Fear  About  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  avoid 
creating  fear  about  prices  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  because  such  fear  in  it.self 
can  cause  prici'.s  to  get  out  of  control. 
If  people  expe:t  prices  to  rise  wildly, 
they  will  bid  against  each  other,  thus 
causing  the  very  condition  they  are  try- 
ing to  avoid. 

For  the  same  reason  parallels  b*nwern 
our  present  problem  and  pa.t  uncon- 
trolled price  n<es  must  be  made  with  the 
greatest  care. 

For  instance,  public-opinion  studies 
show  that  people  generally  have  no  real 
fear  that  we  will  have  the  German  type 
of  inflation  at  the  close  of  the  la.st  war. 
They  probably  tend  to  be  right  in  this. 
The  German  Government  printed  paper 
money  reckles.sly.  In  this  country  we 
have  an  effect iicly  controlled  banking 
s.v:-tem  which  could  be  made  a  mecha- 
ni.sm  for  inflation,  but  which  can  also 
be  used  to  rc^t  .-ain  inflation. 

The  fundamental  difference,  however, 
is  that  defeated  Germany  with  its  indus- 
trial plants  run  do'.vn.  its  manpower  re- 
duced, and  Its  export  trade  completely 
disrupted  had  to  meet  reparation  and 
other  demands  that  strained  her  econ- 
omy past  the  breaking  point.  The  des- 
perate government  knew  only  one  way 
to  take  resources  from  a  demoralized 
people — hyperinflation.     This    will    not 


happen  here  because  we  will  not  be  de- 
feated. Our  economic  machine  will  not 
break  do'An  and  our  productive  capacity 
will  continue  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
demands  that  will  b^.  made  upon  it. 
Moreo\er,  becau.'^e  the  nature  of  infla- 
tion is  better  understood  than  it  was  25 
years  ago,  we  knew  what  we  must  do 
to  prevent  it. 


Nazi  Extermination  of  Jews  and  Other 
Minorities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  June  17,  1943,  a  historic 
meetinc  was  held  in  San  Francisco's  civic 
auditunum.  All  sections  of  the  northern 
part  of  California  were  represented. 
More  than  11.000  citizens  were  in  attend- 
ance. Unanimously  they  petition  the 
United  States  Government  to  use  its 
pood  offices  in  aiding  millions  of  Jews 
and  other  minorities  in  Axis-dominated 
Europe.  Succor  those  who  are  daily  be- 
ing ground  under  by  ruthless  dictators. 
This  plea  should  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  Washington.  The  Nation's 
Capital  ij  the  heart  of  democracy. 

State  Senator  Jack  Shelley  submitted 
the  resolution,  moving  its  adoption. 

So  all  Americans  may  read  this  poign- 
ant  appeal,  I  attach  Senator  Shelley's 
remarks,  together  with  his  resolution; 

MOTION  FOR  ADOPTION  OF  RESOLtTTION 

I  have  seldom  been  so  deeply  stirred  as  I 
have  been  liere  this  evening.  I  think  that  I 
have  not  felt  completely  until  now  th«! 
enormity  of  the  tragedy  that  has  befallen 
the  persecuted  f)eopIes  of  Europe  and  th(^ 
urgent  necessity  that  we,  who  are  still  free, 
begin  without  delay  the  work  of  rescue. 
Rabbl  HeUer  and  Mr  Cantor  have  Just  stated 
to  you  simply  and  forcefully  the  purpose  and 
the  spirit  of  this  groat  gathering.  I  knov/ 
that  the  labor  groups  of  this  city  and  of  thj 
Na-idu  would  Join  me  in  endorsing  the  reso- 
lutions proposed  by  these  gentlemc  and  In 
recommend mt:  chat  these  resolutions  be  here 
adopted  by  us  as  the  b.isis  of  a  positive  con- 
structive proeram  to  bring  hope  to  the 
stricken  victims  of  Nazi  barbarism. 

Let  us  make  it  known  to  the  officials  cf 
our  Slate(  our  Nation,  and  our  allies  that  we 
<  re  not  content  to  sit  idly  by  while  millions 
of  our  fellow  human  beings  suffer  torture, 
starvation,  and  death.  Let  it  be  known  that 
we  demand  action. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  move  that  thee  resolu- 
tions be  unanimously  adopted  by  this  as- 
semblage. (Senator  Jack  Shelley,  pre.'^ident, 
San  Frar.circo  Labor  Ccuncil  I 


fNITED  JEWISH  COMMTTTFE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AGAINST  NAZI  EMTESMIN ATION  OF  JEWS  AND 
07HEH   MOrOF.ITILS 

Resolution  at  mas'!  mcetina.  Civic  Audito- 
riuiri,  T!:ur\day  cicnmg,  June  17.  1943 
This  as.?embly,  representing  a  great  cross- 
sectiun  of  citizens  of  northern  California, 
convened  in  the  Civic  Auditorium  of  San 
Fr.uicisco  on  June  17.  1943,  voices  Its  sym- 
pathy and  encourarement  to  the  persecuted 
peoples  under   the  yoke  cf  Nazi  oppression. 
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We  honor  the  memory  of  the  dead:  we  honor 
the  memory  of  the  innocent  and  helpless 
martyn  of  all  peoples  and  the  mmions  of 
Jews  who  tell  rlcttms  to  a  madness  unpar- 
alleted  in  history. 

Wberess  silence  and  inaction  on  our  pert 
tn  the  face  of  Kich  monstrovB  conditions 
would  betray  the  sacred  obligations  cf  broth- 
erhood, as  well  as  the  humanitarian  ideals 
to  which  the  United  Nations  are  dedicated; 
and 

Whereas  the  holocaust  of  mass  murder  of 
clTilian  populations,  especially  Jews,  con- 
tinues unabated :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved,  That — 

1.  The  United  Nations  should  approach 
neutral  gOTemments  with  a  view  to  haTlng 
them  intoroede  fM  the  release  of  Jewish  and 
Other  minority  Tictims;  and 

3.  The  United  Nations  should,  without  de- 
lay, take  steps  to  designate  and  establish  a 
number  of  sanctuaries  In  Allied  and  neutral 
countries  to  accommodate  substantial  num- 
bers of  Hitler's  victims  and  to  serre  as  havens 
of  refuge  for  those  whose  release  from  cap- 
tivity may  be  arranged,  or  who  may  find  their 
way  to  treedc«n  through  efforts  at  their  own. 

a.  W»  urge  that  the  doors  at  Palestine  be 
opened  to  Jewish  immigration. 

4.  The  administration  of  immigration  laws 
to  the  United  States  be  Uberallaed  to  permit 
the  filing  of  the  established  quotas. 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  directed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  Representatives  of 
the  State  {rf  CalifomJa  in  ttie  Senate  and 
Uotxsc  of  Representatives. 


Florida  Barge  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KiTRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  un- 
der leave  to  extetKi  my  remarks  tn  the 
Recokd.  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Hon,  JosKPH  J.  Maksfiklb,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  aa  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors: 

Thk  Whtts  House, 
Washington,  July  1,  1943. 
Hon.  JoszPH  J.  M&irsnzui, 

Chairmtm,  Committee  on  Bixxn  and 
Uajbor$,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Jtnxa:  Manstielo:  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  May  25  1913,  regarding 
the  need  for  improvement  of  the  Atlantic- 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  need  for  construction  c<  the 
Florida  barge  canal. 

I  have  always  realised  the  Importance  of 
an  adequate  and  continuous  inland  water- 
way for  barge  traffic  along  our  AtiantU:  sea- 
board and  Gulf  coast  Upon  authorization 
of  such  a  waterway  by  Congress  steps  were 
taken  promptly  to  Initiate  the  Improvement, 
and  work  has  been  carried  on  as  fast  as 
possible  without  interfering  with  the  war 
effort.  This  work  has  consisted  of  large- 
scale  dredging  operations  along  the  existing 
sections  of  the  waterway,  which,  witbout 
Improvement,  could  not  be  used  to  full  ca- 
pacity. It  is  my  Intention  to  continue  these 
dredgini?  Improvementa  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 


Aa  yet,  it  has  not  been  feasible  to  under- 
take work  on  sections  of  the  waterway 
not  now  In  existence,  primarily  because  of 
shortages  of  manpower,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment. DetaUcd  plans  and  spedOcatlons  for 
the  Florida  barge  canal  will  be  prepared  ao 
that  its  construction  can  proceed  without 
delay  as  soon  as  these  shortages  are  over- 
come. While  I  cannot  foretell  how  soon 
that  will  be,  it  is  possible  that  the  situatioo. 
with  respect  to  these  shortages  will  change 
sufficiently  to  permit  an  earty  dredging  of 
the  sea-level  sections  of  the  canal,  and  I 
am,  accordingly,  asking  the  Dtrectcr  of  the 
j^ireau  at  the  Budget  and  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers to  keep  me  advised  of  any  changes 
of  conditions  which  would  justify  the  in- 
auguration of  this  work. 

I  appreciate  the  further  expression  in  your 
letter  of  May  25,  of  your  contlntied  concern 
with  the  improvement  at  our  waterway  sys- 
tem, to  the  development  of  which  you  have 
contributed  so  much. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fravklin  D.  Boobs%-rlt. 


Harry  Lane  Englcbrigkt 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MicsiBAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May   26.  1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Harrt  Laxk  Bnclceikht,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Callfomla 

Mr.  WOODRUPP  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  I  wish  to  pay  my  personal  trib- 
ute to  a  colleague  whom  I  lored  as  a 
friend  of  kmg  years  of  association,  and 
for  whom  I  had  a  profound  respect  be- 
cause of  his  high  integrity  and  marked 
ability  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Haitry  Lare  Ekglbbricht  was  a  man 
who  loved  his  conntry  and  scrred  it  well. 
He  loved  his  native  State  of  California, 
and  he  was  a  fine  type  of  Representative 
in  the  best  American  tradition. 

Harrt  EttGLEBncsj  won  the  respect 
and  the  love  ot  his  c<^eagues  when  he 
came  to  Washington  in  the  Sxty-ninth 
Congress,  because  he  was  a  western  man 
of  the  outdoors.  He  was  a  mining  engi- 
neer. He  was  a  builder,  a  doer,  a  man 
whose  whole  outkx*  was  coostmctive. 
He  had  the  breezy  friendltoese  of  the 
western  man  of  the  great  open  spaces. 
He  was  frank,  courteous,  and  honest  in 
his  dealings  with  his  colleagues  and  his 
fellow  men  at  all  times.  Hakkt  ESitgle- 
aaiCHT  was  the  type  of  legislator  who 
took  his  oath  of  offlee  as  a  sacred  duty 
and  who  was  always  ready  to  stand  by 
that  oath  regardless  of  ttie  consequences 
to  himself. 

•nie  high  esteem  in  whi(*  his  Repub- 
lican orileagues  held  him  was  expHTSsed 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  and 
served  for  many  years  as  the  Republican 
whip. 

Without  respect  to  party  or  to  section, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  <^  Uiis  Con- 
gress were  deeply  shocked  by  the  sudden 
death  of  this  able  California  Representa- 
tive, lliose  of  us  who  knew  him  best  felt 
the  greatest  shock  at  his  passing.    It  Is 


our  consolation,  as  well  as  thai  of  Ills 
relatives,  that  throughout  hit  ouTMr  as 
a  public  official  he  served  his  Nation  and 

his  constituency  faithfully  and  with  high 
honor  to  himself.  His  memory  will  ever 
be  bright  in  the  hearts  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Congress. 


Smm  of  tke  Th«f  t  Ym  Caa  Da  T*  Help 
Hold  Down  Prices 


EXTENSION  OT"  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVEB    . 

Tuesday.  July  €,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  B4r.  Speaker,  put  your 
money  to  work  helping  to  win  the  war — 
an  that  you  can  afford.  Keep  on  doing 
it.  No  matter  how  much  higher  taxes 
go,  they  still  cannot  pay  for  all  of  the 
war.  When  you  buy  War  bonds  instead 
of  goods  you  also  arc  helping  In  the  vital 
fight  to  hold  down  prices  and  the  price 
of  the  war. 

You  are  helping  to  hold  down  prices 
because  the  dollars  which  you  put  into 
War  bonds  are  not  dangerous  dollars 
bidding  in  the  market  for  scarce  goods, 
forcing  up  prkxB  that  in  turn  force  up 
wages,  creating  higher  prices  and  wages, 
which  increase  business  costs  and  gener- 
ate a  pressure  for  eren  higher  prices, 
starting  a  rising  flood  of  higher  prices 
and  wages  that  can  lengthen  the  war  and 
eiKlanger  the  peace  to  come. 

Equally  important,  when  you  buy  War 
bonds  you  help  insure  your  future  eco- 
ncxnic  stabiHty  and  the  economic  stabil- 
ity of  your  country.  You  are  laying  aside 
a  nest  egj  for  after  the  war.  for  the  hofne 
you  want  when  civilian  buik&ng  resmnes, 
for  the  education  of  your  children.  Save 
now.  Spend  wh«i  you  can  get  your 
money's  worth.  In  holding  down  prices 
you  are  malring  easier  your  task  and  your 
country's  task  in  getting  back  to  a  peace- 
time basis.  The  lower  we  keep  prices 
now.  the  easier  it  will  be  for  all  of  us  to 
buy  the  new  peacetime  goods,  the  easier 
to  keep  our  factories  working  and  all  of 
us  employed,  the  easier  to  tomld  a  strong, 
prosperous  Nation. 

PAT  WILXINGLT  ANT  TAXIB,  HICHXR  TAXES,  TOUB 
OOOWOTT  MEBm 

They  are  the  cheapest  way  of  paying 
for  Uie  war — of  buying  victory  and  pro- 
tection for  the  American  way  of  life. 
They  are  the  cheapest  way  because  there 
is  no  interest  to  be  paid;  because  there 
is  no  problem  of  retir^nent  as  there  is 
with  bonds — retirement  for  which  funds 
must  come  from  further  taxes. 

Taxes  also  help  ke^  down  the  eost  of 
living  by  ronoving  dangerous  dollars 
from  the  market  when  they  only  Ud  up 
prices  by  cmnpeting  for  the  purchase  of 
scarce  goods  and  services. 


PAT  Orr  TOUR  OLD 


aoauAKsma  hrw 


It  is  a  mudi  better  way  to  use  your 
money  than  to  empkqr  it  to  bid  up  prices. 
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If  you  pay  off  your  debts  you  achieve  In- 
dependence. You  are  in  a  better  position 
to  take  advantage  of  our  return  to  peace. 

PAT    NO   MOKX  THAN   CKIUNC   PUCn 

Ceiling  prices  are  your  protection 
against  serious  and  unwarranted  price  in- 
creases— one  of  your  Important  guaran- 
tees of  economic  stability.  However,  they 
will  worlc  only  if  you  make  them  work — 
if  you  will  observe  them  in  your  buying, 
II  you  will  help  in  enforcing  them. 

SUPPOrr  lATTONINO 

Rationing  not  only  ensures  you  a  fair 
share  of  scarce  commodities.  It  also 
helps  hold  down  prices  by  stabilizing  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

BUT   ONLT    WHAT   TOU    NEED 

Dollars  you  spend  for  unnecessary 
■  things  are  dangerous  dollars.  They  com- 
pete with  other  dollars  for  the  fewer 
things  available  because  of  the  war. 
Hence  they  are  the  dollars  that  bid  up 
prices.  So  before  you  buy.  carefully  look 
over  what  you  have.  Eat  it  all,  wear  it 
out;  make  it  do,  or  do  without.  If  you 
still  think  you  need  to  buy.  compare  the 
slight  sacrifice  you  would  make  in  not 
buying  with  the  unlimited  sacrifice  our 
fighting  men  must  make  without  having 
a  choice. 

DO  NOT  ASK  MORX  FOB  WHAT  TOU  HAVX  TO  SEIX, 
MOUC  IN  PUCES  rOK  GOODS,  MORE  IN  WAGES 
AMD    SAUUUES 

Any  additional  amount  you  ask  for 
either  goods  or  wages  will  only  be  passed 
on  to  others  and  will  eventually  have  to 
be  paid  right  out  of  yo\ur  own  pocket. 
This  is  inevitable  because  the  war's  de- 
mands on  our  productive  facilities  and 
our  labor  supply  make  it  impossible  for 
others  to  produce  more  or  do  more.  No 
one  can  produce  any  more.  No  one  can 
get  any  more.  But  all  have  to  pay  more 
for  the  same  goods,  the  same  work  that 
formerly  cost  less.  Before  you  charge 
more  for  your  work  or  for  what  you  have 
to  sell  do  this:  Compare  what  you  would 
sacrifice  by  foregoing  a  rise  in  your  price 
with  the  many  sacrifices  our  fighting  men 
must  make  without  even  having  a  choice. 


Food  and  Gas  Sbortaf  t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOUC 

m  THE  HOITSX  OP  REPRKSENTATTVIS 
Tuesday.  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  war  is  a  long  way  from  being  won. 
The  reports  of  the  heroism  of  oiu*  boys 
on  the  front  lines  are  of  a  most  Inspiring 
character  and  should  put  to  shame  those 
who  arc  responsible  for  the  confusion  and 
lack  of  leadership  in  the  Executive  de- 
partment relating  to  the  home  front. 

The  Chief  Executive  seems  to  take  par- 
ticular delight  in  forcing  every  person  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
to  yield  to  his  opinion,  whether  it  be  on 
a  question  of  food  supply,  gasoline  ra- 
tioning, stock  and  poultry  feed  or  any 
other  problem  now  confronting  the  pub- 


lic. The  President  has  failed  Ignomini- 
ously  to  give  heed  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  could  and  would,  if  permitted 
to  do  so,  bring  order  out  of  chaos  with 
reference  to  the  future  food  supply  for 
our  soldiers,  our  allies,  and  our  civilian 
population. 

I  can  imagine  no  greater  calamity  than 
to  have  millions  of  our  men,  fighting  on 
fronts  thousands  of  miles  from  heme, 
deprived  of  the  necessary  food  to  enable 
them  to  win  the  war. 

Every  person  of  experience  and  sound 
Judgment  knows  that  there  should  be  a 
central  food  administrator,  clothed  with 
adequate  powers  to  meet  and  solve  the 
food  problem.  This  farming  season  is  so 
far  advanced  that  irreparable  injury  has 
already  been  done  because  of  failure  to 
meet  the  issue,  but  a  national  calamity  of 
starvation  is  in  the  making  for  next  year 
and  the  years  to  follow  unless  action  is 
taken  now.  The  appointment  of  a  person 
capable  of  solving  the  food  situation 
should  not  be  longer  delayed  if  this  coun- 
try is  to  escape  a  famine  at  home  and  the 
danger  of  a  lack  of  food  supply  for  our 
soldiers  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great  industries 
vital  to  the  life  and  health  of  the  pre.-ent 
and  the  coming  generation  is  the  dairy 
industry.  Already  this  source  of  indis- 
pensable food  is  on  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion t)ecause  of  the  inability  of  the  dairy- 
men to  get  feed  for  their  cattle.  It  has 
always  been  necessary  for  the  dairymen 
of  the  east  to  purchase  grain  from  the 
west.  A  situation  now  exists  which,  if 
suffered  and  permited  to  continue,  will 
ruin  the  dairy  farmer  of  the  east.  The 
price  of  corn  is  so  low  that  it  is  more 
profitable  for  the  western  farmer  to  feed 
corn  to  his  hogs  than  it  is  for  him  to  ship 
it  east.  This  is  something  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  in  a  position  to  cor- 
rect but  it  has  failed  to  do  so,  until  the 
dairymen  in  the  east  face  a  most  critical 
situation. 

Furthermore,  the  poultrymen  in  the 
East  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  food 
producing  segments  in  the  field  of  agrl- 
cultiu-e.  I  say  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  the  farmers,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  their  sons  have  been 
taken  in  the  draft,  have  tightened  their 
belts,  lengthened  their  long  working 
hours.  Invested  their  meager  capital  in 
the  poultry  industry  in  a  sincere  and  pa- 
triotic effort  to  meet  the  appeal  of  the 
Government  that  they  produce  not  only 
enough  food  for  their  own  use,  but  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  Insure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply for  our  Army,  the  needs  of  our  allies, 
and  the  requirements  of  our  civilian 
population.  Whenever  they  have  asked 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  Government 
to  help  them  in  their  almost  superhuman 
task  of  war  production  they  have  been 
insulted  by  the  bureaucrats  and,  more- 
over, they  have  been  charged  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  encouraging  inflation.  What 
I  have  said  with  reference  to  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  dairymen  and  the  poul- 
trymen applies  equally  to  all  other 
branches  of  agriculture. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  the  only 
way  to  stop  the  inflationary  rise  in  the 
price  of  food  is  to  produce  more  food. 
This  the  farmers  cannot  do  against  the 
bureaucratic  resistance  in  Washington 


with  which  they  have  to  contend.  The 
indifference  displayed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  this  vital  prohlem 
i.>  difficult  to  understand.  I  stated 
months  apo  that  every  farm  ought  to  be 
considered  a  war  industry.  Mo  matter 
how  many  millions  of  guns  and  tanks 
and  planes  may  be  manufactured,  the 
one  thing  that  the  Army  and  the  civilian 
population  mu^t  have  is  food. 

I  noticed  yesterday  a  large  advertise- 
ment in  a  newspaper  offering  a  girl 
trainee  $214  per  month  to  learn  welding. 
Is  it  possible  for  any  dairyman,  poultry- 
man,  or  other  type  of  farmer  to  obtain 
help  in  the  face  of  these  attractive  and 
irresistible  offers  of  high  wages  in  war 
plants?  Such  inducements  to  young 
people  to  leave  the  farm  could  be  multi- 
plied ihou.sands  of  times.  The  adminis- 
tration has,  from  the  first,  obstructed  the 
efforts  of  the  farmers  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  greater  food  production. 

I  deplore  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  and  its  bureaucrats  to 
attempt  now  to  create  ill  feeling  and 
even  hatred  as  between  the  city  dwellers, 
who  are  having  difficulty  in  obtaining 
food,  and  the  farm  population,  which  has 
suffered  from  every  discrimination  the 
bureaucrats  could  devise  to  hinder  food 
production.  If  we  are  going  to  win  this 
war  this  fomenting  of  class  hatred  will 
have  to  be  stopped.  There  can  be  no 
teamwork  when  such  a  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness exists  between  the  city  consumers 
and  the  farm  producers.  The  clever, 
tricky  New  Deal  politicians,  now  filling 
many  of  the  posts  of  the  alphabetical 
set-up.s,  have  approached  this  war  pro- 
gram from  a  political  angle,  always 
counting  the  votes  that  will  result  from 
every  move  they  make.  They  are  en- 
deavormg  now  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  the  fact  that  there  are  more  con- 
sumers than  there  are  producers  of  food. 
Consequently  regulations  and  wages  are 
manipulated  with  only  one  thought  in 
view,  and  that  is  to  corral  the  most  votes 
in  the  coming  election.  Subsidies  are 
part  of  the  same  program  of  political 
control,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  system  is  admittedly  inflationary. 

The  administration's  political  scheme 
Is  to  coddle  one  class  and  create  ill-feel- 
ing between  it  and  another  group  in 
order  to  obtain  some  political  advantage. 
One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  oil  situa- 
tion is  that  although  the  index  number 
of  crude  oil  is  70,  and  the  index  number 
of  labor  170,  the  administration  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  see  stripper  oil  wells  in 
western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  dis- 
mantled and  the  oil  lost  forever  rather 
than  to  increase  the  price  sufficiently  to 
assure  to  the  operator  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. This  production,  as  the  admin- 
istration knows,  would  help  supply  the 
need  for  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  to  the  East. 
Where  does  this  opposition  stem  from? 
It  goes  back  to  the  days  when  the  oil 
men  almost  solidly  backed  Mr.  Landon 
for  President,  and  every  day  since  then 
the  oil  producers  have  been  the  victims 
of  the  vmdictiveness  of  President  Roose- 
velt, but  the  real  victims  of  this  peevish- 
ness are  the  people  of  the  Northeast  who 
have  suffered  from  a  lack  of  fuel  oil  and 
are  being  harrassed  with  a.i  unfair  gaso- 
line rationing  program. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Petroleum 
Administrator  for  War,  Secretary  Harold 
Ickes,  twice  recommended  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil  to  meet  the  cost 
of  production,  but  when  this  recommen- 
dation was  communicated  to  a  higher 
power,  it  was  turned  down  under  the 
catchy  phrase,  "Hold  the  line." 

There  never  has  been  any  justification 
for  the  discrir^inatory  coupon  gasoUne 
rationing  system  as  between  certain 
States.  Why  4  gallons  in  1  State  and 
2 '2  in  a  contiguous  State?  Political 
pressure  from  the  South  results  in  pleas- 
ure riding  without  restriction,  and  in  the 
food-producing  districts  of  the  North 
restrictions  are  imposed  that  prevent  the 
use  of  gas  to  operate  cars,  tractors,  and 
trucks  essential  to  food  production. 

Congress  should  force  immediate  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  pro- 
tect the  producers  and  consumers  of  this 
country  from  the  effects  of  the  many 
political  hindrances  to  an  all-out  pro- 
gram of  farm  production.  Every  day 
that  action  is  delayed  on  these 
imp>ortant  questions,  the  morale  of  the 
American  people  is  weakened  and  mil- 
lions of  men  abroad  have  cause  to  won- 
der whether  their  country  is  really  be- 
hind them  in  the  glorious  effort  they  are 
making  to  win  this  war  and  to  win  it 
quickly. 


Outline  of  Policies  and  ObjectiTet  of 
the  D.  A.  V. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  former  Regular  World  War  No.  1 
Army  officer,  retired  by  reason  of  dis- 
ability. I  am  eligible  for,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  state,  a  life  member  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  the  only  congressionally  chartered  or- 
ganization composed  exclusively  of  those 
Americans  who  have  been  either  wound- 
ed, gassed,  injured,  or  disabled  while 
serving  actively  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  some  country 
allied  with  it,  during  time  of  war. 

As  a  D.  A.  V.  member,  I  receive  its  of- 
ficial publication,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  Semimonthly  newspaper,  in  the 
last  issue  of  which  I  noted  an  outline  of 
the  policies  and  objectives  of  the  D.  A.  V. 

This  outline  emphasizes  and  is  divided 
into  four  points: 

First,  preserve  America's  freedoms; 
second,  equalize  burdens  and  profits  of 
war;  third,  promote  welfare  of  America's 
disabled  defenders;  and  fourth,  extend 
adequate  provisions  for  dependents  of 
service  disabled.  All  of  these  points — 
with  which  all  of  us  can  certainly  agree — 
are  interrelated,  and  all  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  welfare  of 
America. 


As  slightly  amended,  I  here  insert  such 
outline,  as  follows : 

I.    PTtZSntVE    AMERICA'S   ntZZDOMS 

A.  Protect  America. 

1.  Expand  cur  specialized  armed  forces. 
(Nume:'Cus  laws  and  approprlatioBS  and 
pending  hills.) 

2.  Produce  reeded  war  materiel  quickly. 
(Policy.  I 

3.  Mobilize  America's  manpower  efficiently. 
(Policy.  H.  J.  Res.  2,  by  Hon.  Cunton  P.  An- 
derson cl  New  Mexico,  and  now  belore  the 
Committee  on  Labor.) 

B.  Perpetuate  Americanism. 

1.  Protect  Americanism  by  promoting 
Americanism.    (Educational  publicity.) 

2.  Promote  active  workable  representative 
democracy.  (Educational  pubUciiy.  Numer- 
ous bills.) 

3.  Protect  democratic  Institutions  against 
subversive  forces. 

(a)  Have  all  persons  fingerprinted,  regis- 
tered, and  Identifled  (H.  R.  1032,  by  Hon. 
Raymond  J.  Speinges,  of  Indiana.  Now  be- 
fore Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

(b)  Issue  certificates  to  all  citizens.  (H. 
R.  812,  by  Hen  Charles  R.  Clason.  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Reported  favorably  by  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  on  March 
2,  1943.  Rept.  No.  201.  Now  on  Union  Cal- 
endar of  House.) 

n.    XQUAUZK  BUSDXNS  AMD  FHOITTS  Of  WAB 

A.  Provide  adequately  for  America's  de- 
fenders and  their  dependent*. 

1.  Maintain  adequate  pay  during  service 
and  for  "8  months  after  discharge  or  death  In 
service  (H.  R.  823,  by  Hon.  James  E.  Van 
Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania  Now  before  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  Also  sec.  55 
of  Disabled  American  Veterans'  omnibus  bill, 
H.  R.  912.) 

2.  Extend  protection  against  permanent 
and  total  dlsabUlty  In  Insurance  policies. 
(S  231,  by  Senator  Bennctt  Champ  Clakk,  of 
Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Legislation.  Now 
before  his  committee.  Also,  H.  R.  883.  by  Mr. 
Van  Zandt,  now  before  House  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.  Also  sec. 
42  of  H.  R.  912.) 

3.  Establish  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
Boards  of  Appeals  and  Reviews,  with  author- 
ity to  revise  discharge  certificates  (H.  R.  1105 
as  to  Army,  by  Hon.  Ovebton  Brooks,  of 
Louisiana  Now  before  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  H.  R.  1110,  as  to  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  by  Hon.  Ed.  V.  Izac,  of  CaU- 
fomla;  now  before  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs.     Also,  sees.  55-56  of  H.R.  912  ) 

4.  Emphasize  aeslrablllty  to  complete  med- 
ical records  during  service.     (Policy.) 

B.  Eliminate  excess  profits  from  all-out  w«r 
for  freedom. 

1.  Control  purchasing  power  of  United 
SUtee  money.     (Policy.) 

2.  Impose  taxes  according  to  ability  to  pay. 
(Policy.) 

3.  Regulate  men,  money,  material,  ma- 
chines, toward  war  victory.     (Policy.) 

m.    PROMOTE    WELTARl    OF    AMERICA'S    DISABLED 
DETEMDERS 

(H.  R.  912.  Disabled  American  Veterans' 
omnibus  bUl.  by  Hon.  John  E.  Rankin,  of 
Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  World  War  Veterans'  LcglslaUon.  Re- 
ferred to  his  committee.) 

A.  Extend  Disabled  American  Veterans' 
services  to  all  of  America's  disabled  defend- 
ers.    (Policy.) 

1.  Through  national  and  local  aerrlee  oS- 
cers.     (Policy.) 

a.  By  extensive  educational  publicity. 
(Policy.) 

B.  6ecur«  actual  liberalization  of  poUdet 
•■  to  aervle*  cozmectlons. 


1.  Reinstate  direct  aervloe  connaetioM 
granted  by  the  President's  review  boarda. 
(H.  H.  965.  by  Hon.  Joe  B.  Bars,  of  Ken> 
tucky.  Now  before  House  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.  Ai&o,  aec 
8  of  H.  R    912  ) 

2.  Decentralize  authority  to  review  and  re- 
adjudlcate  all  previously  denied  claims. 
(H.  R.  706.  by  Hon.  Jwht  Voorhis.  of  Cali- 
fornia Now  before  House  Committee  on 
World  WAr  Veterans'  Legislation.     Also.  sec. 

31  of  H.  R.  912.) 

3.  Inu£t  upon  recorded  resume  of  all  per- 
tinent facts  and  evidence  In  claims  filed 
prior  to  certificate  of  appeal.  (H.  R.  706 
by  &Ir  VooRHis.  of  California.  Now  befora 
World  War  Veterans'  Committee.     Also,  aec. 

32  of  H    R.  912  > 

4.  Liberalized  eligibility  as  to  dlsabUity  re- 
tlrement  benefits.  (H.  R.  1036,  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  Louisiana.  Now  belore  Military 
Atlalrs  CoRUUiltee.  Also  sees.  44-45  of  H.  R. 
912  ) 

C.  Extend  increased  monetary  benefits  to 
disabled  defenders. 

1.  Increase  compensation  and  penaion  pay- 
ment by  10  percent  lor  every  10-percent  in- 
crease In  cost  of  living  over  1940  figures. 
(H.  R.  1111,  by  Hon.  J.  Haroim  Pktbbson  of 
Florida.  Now  before  World  War  Veterana' 
Committee.    Also  sec.  1-2  of  H.  R.  912.) 

2.  Provide  minimum  10-peroent  rating  for 
wounded  or  gassed  veterans.  (H.  R.  738,  by 
Mr.  VooRHK.  Now  before  World  War  VeV- 
erans' Committee.     Also  sec.  4  of  H.  R.  812.) 

3.  Increase  basic  ratings  by  20  percent  for 
each  5  years  after  age  of  40.  (H.  R.  764,  by 
Mr.  V00RHI8.  Now  tetan  World  War  Vet- 
erans'Committee.    Alsoaec.  3of  H.  B.  813.) 

4.  Restore  full  compensation  to  the  so* 
called  presumptives.  (H.  R.  1000.  by  Hon. 
George  M.  Grant  of  Alabama.  Now  befora 
World  War  Veter&ns'  Committee.  Alao  aec. 
5  of  H.  R.  812.) 

5  Rate  war  veterans  as  totally  dlaabled 
whUe  hospitalized  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. (H.  R.  1863,  by  Hon.  A.  Lbonasd 
AixEN  of  Louisiana.  Now  before  World  War 
Veterans'  Committee.  Alao  see.  7  of  H.  B. 
912  ) 

6.  Increase  pensions  to  war  veterana  with 
permanent  total  non-service-connccted  dis- 
abilities to  (60  per  month.  (H  R.  1370.  by 
Mr.  VooRHis.  Now  before  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Committee.     Also  sec.  11  of  H.  B.  912.) 

7.  Authorize  payment  of  compensation  for 
partial  service-connected  dlsabUlty.  plus  tba 
percentage  of  pension  for  permanent  total 
disability  (nonservice)  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  100  percent  and  his  degree  of 
service-connected  dlsabUlty.  (H.  B.  810,  by 
Mr.  Rankin.  Now  before  his  committee.  Alao 
sec.  13  of  H.  R.  812.) 

D.  Liberalize  Veterans'  Administration  de- 
terminations. 

1.  Determine  permanent  total  dlsabUlty  on 
Individual  ability  to  follow  any  substanUally 
gainful  occupation.  (H.  R.  1118,  as  to  service- 
connected  disabilities,  by  Mr.  Peterson.  Now 
before  the  World  War  Veterans'  Committee. 
H.  R.  683,  by  the  Honorable  Victor  Wicker- 
sham  of  Oklahoma,  as  to  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities.  Now  before  World  War 
Veterans'  Committee.  Also  sees.  8-10  of  H.  B. 
912  ) 

2.  Eliminate  statutory  limitations  as  to 
applications  for  benefits.  (H.  B.  707.  as  to 
bonus,  by  Hon  Prank  Caruon  ol  Kansaa. 
Now  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.. 
H.  R.  1036,  by  Mr.  BaooKB.  aa  to  X.  O.  B. 
benefits.  Now  before  Military  Affaire  Com- 
mittee. H.  R.  818,  as  to  World  War  decora- 
tions, by  Hon.  Jambb  M.  Phzpatricx,  at  Mew 
York.  Now  Isefore  MiUtary  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Also  sees.  16,  37,  40,  49.  46,  48.  Bl.  S2  of 
H.  R.  812.) 

3.  Limit  misconduct  bar  to  willful  or  felo- 
nious mlacondtict.    (8.  227,  by  Senator  Clask 
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of  lIlMourl.  Favorably  reported  by  Senate 
Plnance  Subcommittee  on  Veterans"  Legisla- 
tion July  7.  1943.  Also  H.  R.  986.  by  Mr. 
Baits  ot  Kentucky.  Reported  by  Committee 
on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  May  18. 
1943.  Etept.  No.  462  Passed  by  House  on 
June  8.  1943.  and  favorably  reported  by  Sen- 
ate Finance  Subcommittee  on  Veterans* 
Legislation  on  July  7,  1943.  Also  sec.  15  of 
H    R    913  I 

4  Adjudicate  claims  retroactively  accord- 
ing to  facts  ( H.  R  796.  by  Mr  Rankin,  and 
now  before  his  comm'ttee.  Also  sec.  17  of 
M   R  912  I 

5  Adjudicate  pending  claims  after  death 
of  veteran.  (H  R  793  and  H  R.  2703.  by  Mr. 
Rankin,  and  now  before  his  committee.  Also 
sec   18  of  H  R  912  ) 

6.  Forfeit  beneflts  only  where  evidence  Is 
clearly  not  sufficient.  (H.  R  644.  by  Hon. 
John  L.  McMillan,  of  South  Carolina.  Now 
before  World  War  Veterans'  Committee.  Also 
•ecs  49-50  of  H   R  912  i 

7  Veteians  guilty  of  fraud  to  be  subject 
to  fine  or  impriEonment      (Same  as  III-D  6  ) 

8.  Extend  time  within  which  to  make  ap- 
peal from  decisions  of  rating  agencies.  (H. 
R.  855.  by  Hon.  Jostph  R  BaTsoN.  Now  be- 
fore Word  War  Veterans'  Committee.  Also 
UK    16  of  H    R   912  ) 

9.  Provide  minimum  rating  of  1  percent  for 
veterans  noted  as  having  some  disability  at 
time  of  discharge.  (H  R.  641,  by  Mr.  Allen. 
of  Louisiana  Now  before  World  War  Veter- 
ans' Committee.     ALso  sec.  12  of  H.  R  912.) 

10  Schedule  no  examinations  for  tbcee  on 
permanent  ratings.  (H  R.  980.  by  Mr.  Bates. 
of  Kentucky.  Now  l)efore  World  War  Veter- 
ans'Committee.     Also  sec.  14  of  H.  R.  912.) 

11.  Permit  suit  on  any  claims  after  final 
denial.  (H.  R  706.  by  Mr.  Voorhis  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  H.  R  980.  by  Mr.  Bates,  of  Ken- 
tucky Both  now  before  World  War  Veter- 
ans'Committee.     Also  sec.  33  of  H.  R  912.) 

K    Liberalize  insurance  benefits. 

1.  Reduce  Interest  on  Oovemmer>t  Insur- 
ance policy  loans  to  3>,;  percent.  iH.  R.  682. 
by  Mr.  WicKExsH.^u  Now  before  World  War 
Veterans'  Committee.  Alio  sec  36  of  H.  R. 
912  ) 

2.  Permit  suit  on  any  Government  life  in- 
surance policy  at  any  time.  (H.  R.  1120,  by 
Mr.  PrrcaaoN,  of  Florida.  Now  l)efore  World 
War  Veterans'  Committee.  Also  sec.  40  of 
H    R    912  I 

(a)  Insurance  Judgments  to  be  binding 
upon  Veterans'  Administration  until  modi- 
fled  by  coiu-t  order.  (H  R  803,  by  Hon.  John 
8.  OtasoN  Now  before  World  War  Veterans' 
Committee      Also  sec.  41  of  H    R   912  i 

3  Make  Oovernment  llfe-in.turance  poll- 
elc*  incontntable  after  1  year.  (H.  R  749. 
by  HoM  ALBxar  J  Emccl  Now  before  Wor.d 
War  Veterans'  Committee  Al»o  see.  39  of 
H    R    912  I 

4  Reium  premium*  on  can<-e!ed  Oovern- 
ment life-ln«urance  policies  (Same  as  III- 
E  a  ) 

ft  Continue  permanent  total-duablllty  In- 
■tirance  protection  to  veterans  vho  have  re- 
ertvrd  240  or  more  m</nlhly  Installments  of 
tn.^urance  benefit*  (H  R.  794.  by  Mr.  Ran- 
kin, and  now  before  bis  committee.  Also 
aec   37  of  H   R   912  ) 

6  Veterans  receiving  Insurance  benefits  on 
permanent  and  total  dtsnbiluy  not  to  be  re- 
examined more  than  once  each  6  yeara. 
(H.  R.  981.  by  Mr  Bates  of  Kentucky.  Now 
before  World  War  Veterans"  Committee. 
H.  R  799,  after  10  ycara.  by  Mr.  Rankin. 
Favorably  reported  on  February  10,  1943. 
Rept.  No.  113  Now  on  Union  Calendar  of 
House.     Also  sec.  38  of  H.  R  912.) 

F.  Provide  miscellaneous  t>eneflts. 

1.  Extend  effective  preferences  for  veterans, 
tbelr  wives,  and  widows,  fisr  all  Government 
employment  for  which  qualified.  (H.  R.  822 
by  Hon.  Job  St.^enes,  of  Alabama.  Now  before 
Bouiie  Committee  on  tbe  Civil  Service.  Also 
sec   58  of  H.  B.  912  ) 


(a)  Permit  exemption  cf  civil-service  re- 
tirement law  as  to  disabled  person.'!  deemed  to 
be  risk  to  Retirement  Act.  and  then  cover 
them  Into  the  social -f^ecurity  retirement  pro- 
visions. (H.  R.  1016  by  Mr.  McMn.LAN.  Now 
before  Civil  Service  Committee.  Aiso  sec  59 
of  H    R.  912  I 

2.  Extend  vocational  training  and  suitab'.e 
employment  to  all  handicapped  veteraiu. 
(Now  Public  Law  36,  78th  Cong  .  as  to  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  2.  H.  R.  2S50  by  Mr.  Rankin  as  to  all 
service-connected  disabled  veterans,  now  be- 
fore Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Leg- 
islation. Also  sees.  51.  52,  and  53  of  H.  R. 
912  ) 

3.  Extend  preferences  of  appointment  to 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  Academy  to  sous 
of  service-connected  disabled  veterans.  (Now 
Public  Law  778,  77th  Cong.) 

4  Provide  adjusted  compensation  for  pro- 
visional ofHcers.  (H  R.  1547  by  Mr.  Carlson. 
Now  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Also  sec.  48  of  H.  R.  912  ) 

5.  National  cemetery  in  every  State  (11. 
R.  1109  by  Hon.  Palt.  J.  Kildat,  of  Texas. 
Now  before  Milltarv  Affairs  Committee.  Also 
sec   61  of  H.  R   912  ) 

6  Urge  consideration  of  a  national  war 
memorial  auditorium  In  the  Nation's  ap- 
Ital.  (H.  R.  1245.  by  Hon.  Harrt  R.  Shep- 
PARD.  of  California.  Now  before  Piblic  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  Committee.  Also  sec  60 
of  H.  R    912.) 

7.  Liberalize  State  laws  and  appropriations 
affecting  veterans,  their  dependents,  and 
their  organizations.  (Policy,  Educational 
Publicity.) 

G.  Eliminate  existing  inequalities  and  hi- 
equities  as  among  various  similar  gmups  of 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents 

1.  Uniformize  administrative  provisluns  of 
nil  Veterans'  Administration  laws  (H  K 
2703.  to  effect  numerous  uniformizing  ad- 
ministrative provisions  and  liberalizations  as 
to  all  war  veterans  and  their  dependents,  by 
Mr.  Rankin.  Favorably  reported  by  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisia. .on 
May  18.  1943.  Report  No  463.  Passed  by 
House  en  June  21.  1943.  Favorably  reported 
by  Senate  Finance  Subcommittee  on  Veter- 
ans' Legislation  on  July  6.  1943  Pa.>sed  By 
Senate  with  amendments  on  July  6.  IM."^.  and 
Immediately  concurred  in  by  House.  Sched- 
uled to  be  approved  by  President.  H  R.  1774 
by  Hon.  Haxet  P  Jeithey,  deleting  liniitatiun 
as  to  number  of  dependent  chilcirt-n  Now 
before  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation.  H.  R  1445  by  Mr  Carlson  of 
Kanraa,  to  replace  destroyed  or  withri»-;d 
bonus  certificates  Now  before  Crmmittpf? 
on  Ways  and  Means  Also  •fr*  g,  ^1.  22, 
24,  iS  27,  29.  and  47  of  H  R  912  i 

H  Extend  needed  hospitalization  and 
domiciliary  care  In  f''llo»ii,({  ord»T«i  d)  For 
servlce-cmnected  dlsabiUilrs;  (2»  for  non- 
serv  ice -COM  nee  ted  disabilities  (S.w  Public 
Law  10.  approved  March  17,  1943  AIao  mt* 
34,  35.  of  H  R  912  • 

I.  Urge  construction  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities  m  accordance  with  \i't.«'ian- 
p<jpulatlon  needs.  (H  R  981.  by  Mr  Baim 
of  Kentucky.  Now  before  World  W.ir  V(  t- 
erans' Committee.    Also  sec   51  of  H  U   tfl'J  i 

J  Liberalize  adjunct  treatments  (H  R 
658.  by  Mrs.  Roctits  of  Mjussr.chusetts  New 
before  World  War  Veterans'  Comrnlttte 
(Policy.) 

IV.    EXTEND    ADEgUA-rE    PIOVISIUNS    Fr  R    DFPE.ND- 
ENTS    or    SEXVICB     DISABLED 

A  Provide  pension  of  $60  per  month  to 
widows  of  war  veterans  who  have  died  by 
reason  of  service-connected  disability,  or  who 
have  suffered  permanent  total,  combat  dis- 
ability. (H.  R.  841.  by  Mrs.  Rogers  cf  Ma5sa- 
chusetts,  to  increase  widows'  pensions  to  $60. 
H.  R.  888.  by  Mr.  Van  Zandt.  to  Include 
widows  of  total  combat-disabled  veterans 
with  widows  of  veterans  who  died  by  rea.=on 
of    combat   disabilities.     Now    before   World 


Also  sees    19.  20 


War  Veterans'  Committee, 
cf  H    R    912  ) 

B.  Provide  pension  of  $50  per  month  to 
widcws  of  riccc.-.scd  war  veterans  who  were 
?iifferin£;  from  srrvlce-connected  disability. 
(H  R.  915.  by  Mr  Rankin.  Now  before  hla 
cuminsttce      AL-<o  sec.  23  of  H.  R.  912  ) 

1.  Eliminate  'needs"  test.  (H.  R.  979,  by 
Mr.  Allen  of  Louisiana.  Now  before  World 
War  Veterans'  Committee.  Also  sec.  26  of 
H.  R.  912  ) 

C  Extend  penMons  to  dependents  of  vet- 
erans who  have  suffered  disabilities  traceable 
to  examination,  or  hospital  treatment,  or 
vocational  training.  iH.  R.  842.  by  Mrs. 
Rogers  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Now  before  World 
War  Veterans'  Committee.  Also  sec.  28  of 
H   R   912  ) 

D.  Widows  otherwise  eligible  for  pension 
to  be  eligible  if  married  to  and  living  with 
the  veteran  for  2  years  immediately  preceding 
his  death,  or  if  being  married,  she  gave  birth 
to  a  child  by  the  veteran.  (H.  R.  846.  by 
Hon.  Jmhn  Le-sinski.  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions,  and  now  be- 
fore his  committee.     Also  sec.  30  of  H.  R.  912.) 

E.  Provide  pensions  to  dependent  parent* 
of  deceased  service-connected  disabled  war 
veterans.  (H.  R.  915,  by  Mr.  Rankin.  Now 
before  his  ccmmittee.  Also  sees.  22,  24,  23, 
27,  of  H.  R,  912  ) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  many  various  objec- 
tives under  the  last  two  principal  points 
above  are.  it  will  be  noted,  embodied  in 
the  D.  A.  V.  omnibus  bill,  H.  R.  912,  in- 
troduced by  my  friend  from  Mississippi, 
the  Honorable  John  E.  Rankin,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation.  Separate  objec- 
tives, however,  are  also  covered  by  sep- 
arate legislative  bills  as  indicated. 

This  extensive  program  of  the  D.  A.  V. 
is  certainly  well  integrated,  looking  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country,  our  com- 
munities, and  our  comrades.  It  is  pred- 
icated on  the  principle  that  by  promot- 
ing and  providing  for  the  welfare  of 
Americas  disabled  defenders  and  their 
dependents  we  thereby  help  to  promote, 
protect,  and  preserve  America  and  its 
democratic  in.stitutions. 

America  wil.'  be  able  to  continue  to 
provide  adequately  for  its  disabled  de- 
fender.s  and  their  dependents,  however, 
only  if  democrat. c  America  Is  preserved. 
The  protection,  preservation,  and  pro- 
moiion  of  America  is  Inevitably  linked 
up  with  adequate  provlglons  for  Amer- 
ica's disabled  defeiidcni  and  thf;tr  de- 
pend'Tii.'!. 

T(j  h<-f'  to  It  that  worthy  disabled  vct- 
f-rans,  of  all  of  America'.s  war«,  and  their 
d'p»iid'-nts.  are  enabled  technically  to 
<•slabll^h  their  equitable  claims  for  vari- 
ous ty[x'.s  of  b«'nefli.s  provided  by  exlst- 
j  inc  Ifnislation.  the  D.  A.  V.  maintains 
the  jarKc.st  staff  of  nationally  paid  Na- 
tional S<'rvlce  Officers — one  or  more  ia 
nearly  every  recional  office  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Admini.stralion — of  any  veteran 
organization. 

E\ery  American  war  veteran  who  has 
been  wounded,  gassed,  injured,  or  dis- 
abled by  reason  of  his  active  military  or 
naval  service  is  eligible  for  membership 
in  this  exclusive  service-giving  outfit,  and 
ought  to  support  its  legislative  and  serv- 
ice activities  by  becoming  a  paid-up  life 
member  of  the  D.  A.  V.,  which,  If  he  was 
born  prior  to  January  1.  1902,  he  can  do 
by  payment  of  $50  or,  if  born  thereafter, 
by  payment  of  $100  in  cash,  or  by  a  down 
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pasmient  of  $5,  plus  installments  until 
fully  paid. 

Application  and  pajmaent  for  D.  A.  V. 
life  membership  should  be  sent  to  my 
long-time  friend,  Vivian  D.  Corbly,  Na- 
tional Adjutant,  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, 2840  Melrose  Avenue,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 


Tribute  to  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  -under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Christian  Century  of  July  7.  1943: 

TRIBUTE    TO    CHINA 

Today  China  enters  Us  seventh  year  of 
war.  It  was  on  July  7,  1937,  that  a  Jap- 
anese force  maneuvering  outside  Pelping  at- 
tacked a  Chinese  post  at  the  Marco  Polo 
Bridge  and  thus  deliberately  brought  on  the 
conflict  of  which  the  second  World  War  may 
well  be  regarded  as  a  projection.  As  this 
anniversary  rolls  round  the  free  world  will 
unite  In  tribute  to  the  heroism  with  which 
the  Chinese  people  have  borne  the  trials  of 
these  bitter  years.  All  the  peoples  who  have 
resisted  Invasion  in  these  war  years  have 
shown  great  heroism.  The  Russians,  the 
Norwegians,  the  British,  the  Yugoslavs,  the 
Filipinos — who  can  adequately  celebrate  their 
courage?  But  there  has  been  aomething 
about  the  heroism  of  the  Chinese,  standing 
almost  with  bare  hands  to  defy  a  completely 
armed  invader,  which  compels  a  praise  that 
iB  beyond  words. 

There   was  a  time   when   westerners   were 
tempted    to   minimize    thia   achievement   of 
the  Chinese   because  they  aadly  underrated 
the  strength  of  China's  enemy.     The  length 
and  determination  of  China's  resistance  was 
credited  to  Japan's  wealcness  rather  than  to 
China's  resolution.      We  know   better   now. 
No  Invader  who  could  drive  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Americana  out 
of    their    Oriental    empires    in    leaa    than    6 
month*  can  longer  be  discounted.     Tet  China 
has  taken  the  beavle.it  blows  thU  Invailer 
could  strike,  stood  up  under  them,  and  come 
back  for  more.      The  bombing  inflicted  on 
her  cities  has  equaled  In  destructlveness  that 
rained  upon  Lfjtwlon  or  the  cities  of  the  Ruhr, 
since  China  has,  until  now.  had  no  means  of 
defense  affalnst  low-level,  leisurely  bombing. 
The  atrocltle*  committed  agfllnst  her  people 
have  resurrccUd  a  patUm  of  horror  which 
had  been   thougln   burled  with   Attlla  arui 
Genghis   Kahn       By   all   the   rules  of   war- 
fare  China   should    have   surrendered   years 
ago.     She  has  been  shattered  as  few  nations 
have  been  shattered.     But  ehe  has  not  been 
broken.     She  has  not  surrendered.     She  has 
not  been  defeated  becauiie  she  would  not  be 
defeated. 

It  has  not  been  only  on  the  field  of  battle, 
or  In  the  calm  courage  of  her  people  under- 
going terrible  air  bombing  behind  the  lines, 
that  China  has  shown  the  quality  of  her 
Bcul.  Equally  In  the  field  cf  Etatesmanship 
she  has  displayed  a  moral  stature  with  which 
the  world  must  reckon.  No  national  leader 
has  risen  beyond  the  height  on  which  Chiang 
Kal-shet  took  his  stand  when  he  sa'd: 

"There  has  recently  been  some  talk  of  China 
emerging  as  the  leader  of  Asia,  as  if  China 
wished  the  mantle  of  an  unworthy  Japan  to 
fall  on  her  shoulders.     Having  herself  been 


a  victim  of  exploitation.  China  has  Infinite 
S3rmpathy  for  the  submerged  nations  of  Asia, 
and  toward  them  China  feels  she  has  only 
respjonsibUltles — not  rights.  We  repudiate 
the  idea  of  leadership  of  Asia  because  the 
•fuehrer  principle'  has  been  synonjrmous 
with  domination  and  exploitation.  •  •  • 
China  has  no  desire  to  replace  western  Im- 
perialism in  Asia  with  an  oriental  imperial- 
ism or  ifiolaticnism  of  its  own  or  of  anyone 
else.  We  held  that  we  mu^t  advance  from 
the  narrow  Idea  of  exclusive  alliances  and 
regional  blocs  which  in  the  end  make  for 
bigger  and  better  wars,  to  effective  organwa- 
tion  of  world  unity.  Unless  real  world  co- 
operation replaces  both  isolationism  and  Im- 
perialism ot  whatever  form  In  the  new  Inter- 
dependent world  of  free  nations,  there  will 
be  no  lasting  security  for  you  or  us." 

During  these  6  years,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing the  year  just  closing.  China  has  sxiffered 
some  terrific  blows.  The  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  which  she  had 
been  assured  would  quickly  free  her,  Instead 
immensely  complicated  her  military  difll- 
cultles.  When  she  sent  her  military  mission 
to  Washington  to  consult  on  the  problems 
of  far  eastern  warfare  they  received  so  con- 
temptuous a  welcome  that,  In  very  self- 
respect,  she  was  forced  to  call  them  home 
again.  And  most  recently,  she  has  seen  the 
expeditionary  force  which  Invaded  Burma 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  reopening  a 
supply  line  to  Chungking,  driven  back  In  dis- 
aster to  the  protection  of  the  Indian  border. 
These  have  all  been  military  disappointments. 
They  have  been  hard  to  bear.  They  must 
have  left  their  mark  on  the  morale  of  the 
Chinese  people.  But  they  are  disappoint- 
ments which  those  people  know  will  pass, 
and  they  fight  on. 

Yet  as  this  anniversary  day  returns  there 
is  a  question,  not  military  at  all,  which  these 
same  Chinese  people  ask  of  tis,  the  common 
people  of  America.  Will  we  Inflict  another, 
and  a  lasting,  blow  upon  them  by  refusing 
to  erase  the  racial  and  national  insult 
against  them  which  we  have  written  Into 
cur  immigration  and  naturalization  laws? 
For  6  desperate  years  they  have  held  back 
the  forces  cf  tyranny,  and  are  we  not  yet 
ready  to  do  them  this  belated  act  of  Justice? 
We  praise  them.  We  render  tribute  to  their 
heroism.  We  know  that  If  they  were  to 
weary  of  the  flght  out  war  In  the  Pacific 
would  be  lengthened  for  years,  or  perhaps 
even  made  Impossible  of  winning.  So  we 
hold  before  them  bright  visions  of  the  role 
which  they  arc  to  fill  after  the  war,  as  the 
Asiatic  partner  in  a  quadrilateral  of  powers 
to  control  the  earth.  They  hear  our  praise; 
they  see  the  visions.  But  they  return  to  one 
Incrxapable  and  decisive  question:  Will  we 
continue  to  treat  them  as  human  inferiors? 


A  Threat  to  Onr  Stevitjl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

or  MiBsissim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Prank  C.  Waldrop,  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald: 

A  Thkeat  to  Oua  SECUEmr 
(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 
A  ferocious  undercover  stniggle   Is  going 
on    between    the    Federal    Communications 


Commission  on  the  one  side  and  the  Army 
and  Navy  on  the  other,  as  to  which  shall 
have  control  over  wartime  spying  and 
cotinterspylng  by  radio. 

A  brief  glimpse  of  the  flght  was  given 
July  a.  at  the  opening  of  the  invectlgatloa 
into  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion by  a  special  Investigating  committee  of 
the  House,  but  that  was  really  nothing, 
comoarcd  to  the  real  thing. 

Here  Is  the  backgrotind:  The  Federal 
Communications  Commisalon  has  set  up 
an  elaborate  and  expensl've  section  called 
the  "Radio  Intelligence  Division."  which 
undertakes  to  locate  enemy  fighting  units 
at  sea  and  abroad;  to  intercept  enemy  army, 
navy,  and  diplomatic  messages;  to  spot 
secret  broadcasting  and  receiving  stations; 
to  give  directional  bearings  to  lost  planes; 
to  keep  watch  on  "distress"  radio  cliannels 
on  which  ships  in  danger  would  send  out 
SOS  signals;  and  to  check  up  on  mUltary 
radio  circuit  users. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
listens  in  on  enemy  radio  programs  of  all 
kinds,  translates,  reports,  and  Interpreta 
them  for  our  Government's  use. 

It  Is.  therefore,  in  a  position  to  know  dip- 
lomatic, political,  and  mUltary  secrets  of 
enormous  Importance,  and  its  employees 
would  have  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  and 
Intelligent  for  those  secrets  to  be  secure. 

Well,  do  they  meet  these  critically  impor- 
tant specifications?  Consider  in  answer  to 
that  a  letter  written  to  President  Roosevelt 
on  February  8.  1943,  by  Secretary  of  War 
Stlmson  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox. 
asking  him  to  take  this  military  radio  In- 
telligence work  away  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

Their  recommendation  was  based  upon  • 
study  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  its  personnel  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  StEft  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy,  chief 
of  staff  to  President  Roosevelt;  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army;  Ad- 
miral Ernest  J.  King.  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet; 
and  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  chief  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces. 

They  add  up  to  a  serious-minded  and  re- 
sponsible t)ody  of  men.  and  If  their  com- 
posite Judgment  on  this  matter  cannot  be 
trusted,  then  we  had  better  all  throw  In  our 
chips  and  head  for  the  high  ground. 

Here  In  what  Knot  and  Stlmson  told  the 
President  the  Joint  chiefs  of  rtaff  had  to 
say  about  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mlMlon  and  lU  reliability  as  »  handler  of 
radio  intelligence: 

"They,  u  well  as  the  reeporurtble  mlllUry 
commanders  In  the  fleld  (that  !«  geoerato 
stich  as  MacArthur,  Kisenhowcr.  and  K*no9j, 
and  admlraU  such  as  Halsey  and  Nlmtta) ,  are 
of  the  belief  that  radio  InUlligence.  tbs  lo- 
cation of  clandestine  sutunta,  the  super- 
vision of  mlliury  communications  aeetirltir, 
and  related  activity  mtist.  In  their  very  na- 
ture, be  under  the  sole  control  of  the  mili- 
tary forces" 

Tltat  ought  to  be  an  answer  to  all  quee- 
tlons,  but  the  fact  U  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
not  yet  acted  on  the  recommendation  above 
mentioned,  thotjgh  It  was  laid  on  his  desk 
6  months  ago.  lacking  1  day. 

Not  only  that— an  absolute  gag  has  been 
put  upon  the  Army  and  Knvj. 

oncers  have  been  ordered  to  Ignore  sub- 
penas  for  testimony  or  evidence,  rerved  upon 
them  by  the  House  committee  Investigating 
the  Federal  Commtmlcatlons  CommlssiOD. 
And  Federal  Communications  Commlaslon 
Chairman  Ply  haa  even  been  so  bold  as  to  de- 
nounce the  congressional  Investigation  as  a 
conspiracy  between  Wall  Street,  the  radio 
monoj)oly,  and  the  mliiUry  to  wipe  out  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Wall  Street  and  the  radio  monopoly  can 
look  out  for  themselves,  but  the  Army  and 
Navy,  being  gagged,  cannot  set  the  record 
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«!rilcht  as  to  thrlr  pr<rt  In  this  •"cciisplracy." 
fclaytre  a  Jev.   fact*  vill 

The  Secretary  of  the  Nav7  orderrd  to  su:  vcy 
of  the  FedPial  C  -mmunlcaticn  Comm;.^'=io!i  s 
InlelM^encf  worK  and  the  secutHy  thereof 
B'picmtjer  11.  1942  This  present  Cunijress 
Uas  U'H  then  e\en  In  existence. 

Om  Januiiry  19.  1813.  the  House  cf  Ropro- 
B«.:.t..tr.rs  m  the  no*  Congress  tdopi^J  the 
rrs  Uiitu-n  iiuthurlzlnv;  this  present  lrqu:ry 
Into  the  Fe  ;  ral  Communications  Cjra:ni:.- 
Blon.  and  R.^presentalive  Evg:ne  Cox,  uf 
Ceorx.la,  wus  made  chairman  of  the  Invesu- 
g."Hni»  cwmnilttee. 

On  February  8  1943.  the  Secretaries  of  W.ir 
and  Navy  sent  their  recommendations  and 
n^x.rts  to  the  P.eMdent  a^k;n^;  tint  rr.diu 
hstellKenrc  be  tik-  n  from  Federal  Comnui- 
liici'tinns  Coinmi-.'iion. 

The  con  :res.Mnnal  Investlijatlns  committee 
dictnt  e\en  have  a  stnff  then — In  fact,  didn't 
B!)i)nint  Us  counsel  and  head  of  investigation 
U..1.11  11  da;  s  Inter 

y  ime  conspiracy! 

T'.;e  evidence  put  In  the  record  of  the  Fid- 
e..'.l  Communlcutlons  Commi.'islcn  invfstierx- 
tion  to  far  has  been  a  terrible  J^ilt  to  f/ie 
Federal  Comniunicati  ni.s  Cummis-'.tin  ai.d  to 
Chuirir.nn  Fly.  It  calls  for  refutatMn  not  by 
p»-nerall7ed  charces  but  specific  testnnrny. 
V/h\  art  n"t  the  Army  and  Navy  officers  allowed 
to  testily? 

If  they  were  ready  to  repudiate  the  recom- 
ir.endution  of  February  8  and  to  tell  why  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  is  1 1 
be  trusted,  surely  Chairman  Fly  would  want 
that  as  vindication. 

And  if  they  have  another  story  to  tell, 
aurely  the  country's  Interest  ranks  above  pro- 
tection of  Fly  and  company. 

Let  s  have  the  facts,  for  a  change,  regardless 
Of  whose  toea  are  mashed. 


The  UmQi&xioc<l  America 


EXTENSION  OI    REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or    NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause, amid  a  welter  of  indifference  and 
timidity,  this  address.  The  Unimagined 
Ameiica.  delivered  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  before  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia on  their  Charter  Day,  last  March 
22,  and  published  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  rises  up  hard  and 
sharp  and  challenging  as  a  mountain.  I 
commend  it  to  the  earnest  attention  of 
this  House. 

It  is.  in  the  best  sense,  practical  and 
proud  and  provocative  American  think- 
ing, as  American  as  the  courage  and  the 
vision  and  the  labor  which  created  a 
new  world.  It  is  a  stirring  summons  to 
us.  as  Americans,  to  re-create  our  Amer- 
ican future,  on  our  own  terms,  according 
to  our  native  resources  of  imagination 
and  hope  and  passion  and  power;  to  be. 
in  fact,  the  pioneers  of  our  own  world 
tomorrow,  the  architects  of  our  own  con- 
fident and  tremendous  destiny. 

The  address  by  Mr.  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish  follows: 

1 

The  propcs.tlon  can  be  put  as  follows: 
that  the  .American  future  is  m  issu-.'  m  i  ur 
time  as  It  has  t>ceQ  lu  issue  only  tw.ce  be- 


fore; that  Insofar  as  the  determination  of  the 
American  future  depend.'?  apon  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  depriido  upon  their  power  to 
Imagine  such  a  future  as  they  want  ar.d  can 
believe  in;  that  tluy  have  nut  imaiiined  ^uch 
a  future,  but  seem  ra'her  to  be  un  bie  or 
unwillint^  to  consider  what  they  w..sh  their 
lives  to  be;  that  this  failure  of  imog. nation 
V  111  cScct  cur  vletcry  m  this  war  and  may, 
indeed.  Icse  us  cur  victory. 

I  think  It  will  not  be  questioned  that  the 
American  future  is  in  Usuc.  There  are  some. 
I  knew,  who  da  m  t  wsh  to  think  so.  There 
are  some  who  would  like  to  suppress  the 
future  for  the  duraticn  of  the  war  and  to 
forbid  the  people  to  discus.'^  It.  Th^y  are 
noUy  but  net  numerou.^.  The  treat  ma- 
jority uf  the  American  people  understand 
vtry  well  that  this  war  Is  net  a  war  only, 
but  an  end  and  a  beginning — an  end  to 
things  known  and  a  bei^iunmg  of  thini^s  un- 
kn.iwn.  We  have  smeiied  the  wind  in  the 
streets  that  chaiiees  weather  We  knew  that 
whatever  the  wcrld  wi'.l  be  vlv.^'n  the  v.'ar 
ends,  the  world  will  be  dilleieii' 

There  Is  hardly  a  mcetmt:  c  f  three  men  in 
earnestness  thai  does  not  say  so.  The  talk 
abi-ut  war  alms,  ab^ut  peace  aims,  about 
p  st-war  plans.  Is  talk,  at  bc.tcm,  about 
nothing  ehe  but  this  It  Is  not  the  formal 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  con- 
cerns us,  but  the  human  negotiation  of  our 
personal  lives:  not  the-  d'termii.atlon  of  the 
frontiers  or  the  ratifleation  of  the  Interna- 
tljnal  agreements,  but  the  actual  ai:d  prc^tnt 
world  that  men  will  live  m  when  the  war 
ends. 

It  win  not  be  too  seriously  questioned 
either.  I  believe,  that  the  determination  of 
the  American  future  m  this  time  of  change 
depends.  Insofar  as  It  depends  uptm  ourselves, 
upon  our  power  to  imagine  such  a  future  as 
we  can  believe  In.  There  is.  it  is  true,  a 
theory  that  the  future  of  any  society  depends 
very  little  on  the  purposes  of  mm  ihem- 
aelves — that  their  systems  of  industry  and 
economics  determine  what  they  mu.st  become. 

That  theory  hi,«  not  appealed  to  Americans. 
We  remember  that  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years  ago,  at  another  moment  of  decl^lcn  in 
our  history,  our  i)redecessors  did  imagine  such 
a  future  as  they  could  believe  in.  and  that 
the  Image  they  :'oncelved  had  consequences. 
We  remember  also  that  after  another  war  a 
war  that  many  living  men  took  part  In,  we 
left  the  future  to  the  laws  of  economics  to 
construct.  And  we  recall  that  future  It  Is 
DOW  our  past.  Vv'e  recall  a  future  that  should 
have  been  peace  and  freedom  and  became  the 
radio,  the  automobile,  and  the  depression  of 
1929. 

There  may  be  some  who  would  like  to  re- 
peat that  future  with  cheap  planes  In  the 
place  of  the  automobile,  and  plastics  succetd- 
Ing  refrigerators..  There  may  be  some,  but 
not  many.  Most  of  us  have  learned  the  les- 
son once  for  all.  Most  of  us  know  now  that 
you  do  not  fight  a  war  for  the  privilege  of 
buying  things  and  then  not  buym?  them — 
for  the  prlvilese  of  becoming  the  world's  mrst 
numerotis  consumers  and  thereafter  the 
world's  most  numerous  unemployed.  Most  of 
us  know  now  th^t  If  you  leave  your  future  to 
the  markets  and  the  manulacturcrs  to  plan, 
you  will  get  the-  future  that  the  marktt.s  and 
the  manufacturers  can  think  cf.  And  we 
know  that  future.  Planes  instead  of  cars, 
plastics  Instead  of  radios — we  know  it  all.  We 
know  it  and  ha'-e  lived  it.  and  we  don't  pro- 
pose. I  think,  to  live  it  through  aqam. 

Nevertheless,  and  this  is  the  strange  and 
contradictory  heart  of  our  dilemma,  never- 
Ihelesj.  we  are  apparently  net  willing;  tci  pro- 
pose our  future  for  ourselves.  We  are  un- 
willing or  we  are  unable  to  commit  the  act 
of  the  imagination  for  ourselves — to  say  for 
ourselves  what  ^ve  mean  our  lives  to  be.  We 
know,  if  we  kno*-  anything,  that  the  disaster 
of  1929  was  a  lailure  not  of  wealth  but  cf 
will,  and  not  of  will  so  much  as  of  the  pur- 
pose oX  the  will.    Starvation  in  the  midst  of 


plenty  Is  not  a  paradox.  It  is  a  declaratou 
of  moral  and  intellectual  bankruptcy.  For 
if  the  means  to  cure  the  ill  exist  and  are  nut 
us.d.  the  failure  Is  a  failure  of  decision,  an 
inability  to  choose.  And  yet.  In  all  our  pres- 
ent talk  of  chance,  there  is  no  talk  of  choice, 
no  talk  cf  affirmative  purpoic— none,  to  be 
blunt,  of  a  people's  dream  cf  its  future,  a 
people's  vision  of  the  luture  it  proposes  to 
create. 

There  Is,  It  is  true,  a  deep,  unreasoning; 
conviction  In  the  minds  of  people  here,  as 
in  the  minds  of  people  elsewhere,  that  this 
war.  whatever  was  true  of  wars  before,  mu.-^t 
have  consequences— that  anything  that  co.-ls 
in  life  and  sulTering  what  this  war  is  casting 
must  purchase,  not  merely  an  end  to  itr.ell. 
taut  something  else,  something  admirable, 
something  of  human  worth  and  human  sig- 
nificance. It  Is  a  profoundly  held  convict  ion 
and  one  that  neither  the  superior  wisdom 
of  wise  men  nor  the  chcapeninE;  cynicism  of 
cynical  men  can  di.-pose  of.  Those  Indeed 
who  try  to  silence  that  conviction,  or  to  laugh 
it  off.  or  trick  it,  will  end  certainly  where 
the  cynical  and  the  wi.'-e  who  fool  with  the 
terrible  sincerity  of  the  people  have  always 
ended.  The  people  of  the  world  believe  that 
all  the  angu.ih  of  this  generation  cannot  go 
for  nothing.  They  believe  It  in  spite  of  the 
lessons  of  history.  They  believe  it  In  spite 
of  the  last  war  and  the  war  before  tliat  and 
the  war  before  that  une. 

But  their  belief  is  the  passive  belief  cf 
powerful  hope,  not  the  active  belief  of  de- 
termined purpose.  All  our  talk  is  of  tlie 
world  we  should  avoid  and  of  the  ways  we 
should  avoid  it— how  to  police  our  enemies, 
how  to  dii-arm  the  aei-'retsors.  how  to  avoid 
unemployment,  how  to  escape  the  errors  of 
the  peace  we  made  before  At  the  worst  we 
talk  I'ke  fortune-tellers  of  the  dangers  we 
foresee.  At  the  be.'-t  we  talk  like  lawyers  cf 
devices — ways  and   means 

We  debate  bitterly  whether  business  should 
do  It  or  government  should  do  it,  but  what 
it  Is  that  government  should  do.  or  that 
private  bu.=lness  should  do,  we  do  not  even 
a;k  We  argue  whether  to  do  it  by  air.  and. 
if  so.  on  what  conditions;  we  consider  the 
question  whether  to  do  it  at  home  or  to  do 
it  abroad,  but  what  we  propose  to  do  by  the 
use  of  the  air  or  at  home  or  wherever,  we 
have  not  said — what  we  propose  to  do  m 
terms  of  men,  of  men's  lives,  of  human  reali- 
ties Never  at  any  point  or  by  any  mouth 
have  we  talked  as  a  virile  and  creative  people 
talks  m  Us  moments  of  decision — as  men, 
for  example,  talked  in  Philadelphia  In  a 
certain  summer  when  they  pledged  their 
«<^rred  honor,  and  their  lives 

Our  silence  on  these  things,  moreover.  Is 
not  merely  silence  We  are  not  all  of  vis 
mute  and  dumb  We  have  words  to  say. 
But  the  words  are  contemptuous  words.  We 
are  shamefaced  and  self-conscious  when  we 
hear  the  talk  of  purposes — of  our  purpose 
a.~  a  nation,  of  our  purpose  to  construct  the 
greatness  of  this  Nation.  The  word  Itself 
and  the  whole  conception  of  "planning"  dis- 
tress us.  We  think  of  ourselves — some  of 
tis  anyway  think  of  ourselves- — as  a  practical 
hard-headed  people  who  aren't  taken  in  by 
Utopias,  who  can't  be  fooled  by  the  talk 
about  better  worlds,  who  know  too  much  for 
talk  like  that— a  {.enpie  famous  for  salt. 
ironical,  practical,  hard  good-sense  who  can't 
be  bamboi^zled  with  talk  about  dreams  and 
visions. 


It  is  a  strange  and  curious  picture  of  Amer- 
'  leans  If  ever  a  people  had  behind  them 
I    a    tradition    bf    great    purposes,    tremendous 

dreams,  the  people  of  America  have  that  tra- 
I  dition  There  is  not  one  o^  us,  there  Is  not 
I  a  child  in  this  Republic,  who  does  not  know 
j  the  story.  The  whole  history  of  our  contl- 
I  nent  is  a  history  of  the  imagination.  Men 
I    imagined  land  beyond  the  .sea  and  found  It. 

^rcn  imagined  the  forests,  the  great  plain.3, 
I    ti.e  rivers,  the  uicuntaius— and  lound  the^e 
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plains,  these  mountains.  No  force  of  terror. 
no  pressure  of  population,  drove  our  ancestors 
across  this  continent.  They  came,  as  the 
great  explorers  crossed  the  Atlantic,  because 
of  the  Imagination  of  their  minds — because 
they  Imagined  a  better,  a  more  beautiful,  a 
freer,  happier  world;  because  they  were  men 
not  only  of  courage,  not  only  of  strength 
and  hardiness,  but  of  warm  and  vivid  desire; 
because  they  desired:  because  they  had  the 
power  to  desire. 

And  what  was  true  of  the  continent  was 
true  of  the  Republic  we  created.  Because  our 
forefathers  were  able  to  conceive  a  freeman's 
government,  they  were  able  to  create  It.  Be- 
cause those  who  lived  before  us  in  this  Na- 
tion were  able  to  imagine  a  new  thing,  a  thing 
unheard  of  In  the  world  before,  a  thing  the 
skeptical  and  tired  men  who  did  not  trust  In 
dreams  had  not  been  able  to  imagine,  they 
erected  on  this  continent  the  first  free  Na- 
tion— the  first  society  in  which  mankind 
was  to  be  free  at  last. 

The  courage  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence Is  a  far  greater  courage  than  the  bravery 
of  those  who  risked  their  necks  to  sign  It. 
The  courage  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence Is  the  courage  of  the  act  of  the  Imagina- 
tion. Jefferson's  document  Is  not  a  call  to 
revolution  only.  Jefferson's  document  Is  an' 
Image  of  a  life,  a  plan  of  life,  a  dream — In- 
deed a  dream.  And  yet  there  were  men  as 
careful  of  their  own  respect,  as  hardheaded. 
as  practical,  as  eager  to  be  thought  so.  as  any 
now  In  public  life,  who  signed  that  Declara- 
tion for  the  world  to  look  at. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  tradition  of  Imagina- 
tion Is  behind  us  as  behind  no  people  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  But  our  right  to  live 
as  we  Imagine  men  should  live  Is  not  a  right 
drawn  from  tradition  only.  Tliere  are  na- 
tions of  the  earth  In  which  the  act  of  the 
Imagination  would  be  an  act  In  the  Imagina- 
tion only — an  action  of  escape.  But  not  with 
us. 

We  have,  and  we  know  we  have,  the  abun- 
dant means  to  bring  our  boldest  dreams  to 
pass — to  create  for  ourselves  whatever  world 
we  have  the  courage  to  desire.  We  have  the 
metal  and  the  men  to  take  this  country  down, 
If  we  please  to  take  it  down,  and  to  build  It 
again  as  we  please  to  build  It.  We  have  the 
tools  and  the  skill  and  the  Intelligence  to 
take  qur  cities  apart  and  to  put  them  to- 
gether, to  lead  our  roads  and  rivers  where 
we  please  to  lead  them,  to  build  our  houses 
where  we  want  our  houses,  to  brighten  the 
air,  to  clean  the  wind,  to  live  as  men  In  this 
Republic — free  men — should  be  living.  We 
have  the  power  and  the  courage  and  the  re- 
•ources  of  good-will  and  decency  and  common 
xmderstandlng — a  long  experience  of  decency 
and  common  understanding — to  enable  us  to 
live,  not  In  this  continent  alone  but  In  the 
world,  as  citizens  In  common  of  tlie  world, 
with  many  others. 

We  have  the  power  and  the  coiurage  and 
the  resotu-ces  of  experience  to  create  a  nation 
such  as  men  have  never  seen.  And,  more  than 
that,  we  have  the  moment  of  creation  In  our 
hands.  Our  forefathers,  when  they  came  to 
the  New  England  valleys  or  the  Appalachian 
meadows,  girdled  the  trees  and  dragged  the 
roots  into  fences  and  built  themselves  shel- 
ters, and,  so  roughly  sheltered,  farmed  the 
land  for  their  necessities.  Tlu-n.  later,  when 
there  were  means  to  do  It,  when  there  was 
time,  when  the  occasion  offered,  they  burned 
the  tangled  roots  and  rebuilt  their  fences 
and  their  houses-  but  rebuilt  them  with  a 
difference:  rebuilt  them  as  villages,  as  neigh- 
borhoods; rebuilt  them  with  those  lovely 
streets,  those  schools,  those  churches  which 
BtlU  speak  of  their  conception  of  the  world 
they  wanted.  When  the  means  offered,  when 
the  time  offered,  men  created,  on  tlie  clear- 
ings of  the  early  useful  farms,  the  towns  that 
made  Now  England  and  the  AUeghenles. 


Now  Is  the  time  for  the  re-creation,  the 
rebuilding,  not  of  the  villages  and  towns  but 
of  a  nation.  Now  is  the  time  to  consider 
that  the  trees  are  down,  that  the  land  has 
been  broken,  that  the  meants  are  available 
and  the  continent  Itself  must  be  rebuilt. 
Our  necessities  have  been  accomplished  as 
men  have  always  accomplished  their  neces- 
sities— with  wastefulness,  with  ugliness, 
with  cruelty,  as  well  as  with  the  food  of 
harvests.  Our  necessities  have  been  accom- 
plished with  the  roots  of  the  broken  trees 
along  the  fences,  the  rough  shelters,  the 
lonely  lives.  Now  Is  the  time  to  btilld  the 
continent  Itself — to  take  down  and  to  re- 
build; and  not  the  hotises  and  the  cities 
only,  but  the  life  Itself,  raising  upon  the 
ready  land  the  brotherhood  that  can  employ 
It  and  delight  In  It  and  use  It  as  a  people 
such  as  ours  should  use  It. 

We  stand  at  the  moment  of  the  building 
of  great  lives,  for  the  war's  end  and  our 
victory  In  the  war  will  throw  that  moment 
and  the  means  before  us.  But  to  seize  the 
moment  and  the  means  we  must  agree,  as 
men  In  those  New  England  valleys  were 
atrreed,  upon  the  world  we  mean  to  bring 
about.  'We  must  agree  upon  the  Image  of 
that  world. 

• 
And  this  precisely  Is  the  thing  we  have  not 
done  and  seem  incapable  cf  doing.  Neither 
In  these  years  of  war  nor  In  the  years  be- 
fore them;  never  since  America  became  a 
land  of  wealth,  a  country  of  abundance,  a 
nation  which  could  bring  its  dreams  to  pass; 
never  since  the  industrialization  of  the  con- 
tinent and  the  opening  of  Its  vast  American 
resources  of  men  and  ore  and  grain  and  cloth 
and  cattle — never  have  we  considered  as  a 
people  what  we  meant  to  be,  what  we  de- 
sired. 

When  we  speak  cf  our  Ideal  conception  of 
ourselves,  we  speak  still  In  terms  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  sparsely  settled  nation  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  his  contemporaries  had  in 
mind.  The  ideal  landscape  of  America  which 
Jefferson  painted  hangs  unaltered  In  the 
American  imagination — a  clean,  small  land- 
scape with  its  Isolated  figures,  its  pleasant 
barns,  its  self-reliant  rooftrees.  Its  horizons 
clear  of  the  smoke  and  the  fumes  of  cities,  its 
air  still,  its  frontiers  protected  by  month- 
wide  ocean*,  year -wide  wildernesses.  No 
later  hand  has  touched  it,  except  Lincoln  s 
maybe,  deepening  the  shadow,  widening  the 
sky,  broadening  the  acreage  of  the  name  cf 
freedom,  giving  the  parts  a  wholeness  that 
In  brighter,  sharper  light  they  lacked.  For 
fifty  years  and  longer  It  has  been  a  landscape 
of  a  world  that  no  man  living  could  expect 
to  see  except  behind  him.  a  landscape  no 
Americans  could  bring  to  being,  a  dream — 
but  of  the  past,  and  not  the  future. 

And  yet  we  keep  this  Image  In  our  minds. 
Tills,  and  not  the  world  beyond  us.  is  the 
world  we  turn  to:  the  lest,  nostalgic  Image 
of  a  world  that  was  the  future  to  a  genera- 
tion dea^  a  hundred  years  No  other  image 
has  been  made  to  take  Its  place.  No  one  has 
dreamed  a  new  American  dream  of  the  new 
America — the  Industrial  nation  of  the  huge 
machines,  the  limitless  earth,  the  vast  and 
skillful  population,  the  mountains  of  copper 
and  Iron,  the  mlle-lcng  plants,  the  delicate 
laboratories,  the  tremendous  dams.  No  one 
has  Imagined  tliis  America— what  Its  life 
should  be;  what  life  It  should  lead  with  Its 
great  wealth  and  the  tools  in  its  hands  and 
the  men  to  employ  them 

Tiie  plants  and  the  factories  and  their 
products  have  been  celebrated  often  enough — 
perhaps  too  often.  The  statistics  have  been 
added  up.  The  camera  has  held  Its  mirror 
to  the  great  machines.  But  the  central  ques- 
tion we  have  never  asked.-  What  are  they 
/or,  these  plants  and  products,  the  sta- 
tistics?   What  are  they  tor  in  terms  o/  a  Jux- 


tton  of  men — In  Jefferson's  terms?  What  ia 
the  ideal  landscape  of  this  new  America? 
What  are  we  trying  to  become,  to  bring 
about?  What  Is  our  dream  of  ourselves  as 
a  great  people?  What  would  we  be  If  w« 
could:  what  would  our  lives  be?  And  how 
will  we  use  this  silil,  this  wealth,  this  power 
to  create  those  lives? 

What  Is  demanded  of  tis  in  this  time  of 
change,  what  our  whole  hlstoiy  and  our  pres- 
ent need  demand  of  us.  Is  that  we  find  tha 
answers  to  the.se  questions — that  we  con- 
sider what  we  wish  this  new  America  to  be. 
For  what  we  wish  to  bo  we  can  become. 

And  If  we  cannot  wish — we  shall  t>ecoma 
that  also. 

4 

There  are  men,  It  Is  true,  who  believe  there 
are  no  answers.  There  are  men,  and  among 
the  wisest  of  our  time,  who  do  not  believe 
that  an  Image  of  this  new  America  can  be 
conceived — who  do  not  believe  in  a  world  of 
plenty;  do  not  believe  In  It  with  their  hearts 
whatever  their  senses  tell  them:  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  lives  of  men  can  be  good  Uvea 
In  the  industrialized  society  which  alone 
makes  plenty  possible. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  spoke  not  for  Mr. 
Justice  Brandels  alone,  but  for  many  others, 
when  he  summarized  the  Justice's  position 
as  resting  on  the  strong  beWet  that  "most  of 
our  positive  ills  have  directly  resulted  from 
great  size.  With  It  has  Indeed  come  the 
magic  of  modern  communication  and  qu.clc 
transport;  but  cut  of  the.se  has  come  the 
sinister  apparatus  of  mass  suggestion  and 
mass  production.  .  .  The  herd  is  regain- 
ing Its  ancient  and  evil  primacy.  .  .  . 
These  many  inventions  are  a  step  backward 
.  .  .  our  security  has  actually  dimlnlthed 
Bs  our  demands  have  become  more  exacting; 
our  comforts  we  purchase  at  the  cost  of  a 
softer  fiber,  a  feebler  will,  and  an  Infantile 
euggestlbility." 

And  in  the  concluding  sentences  of  hl« 
noble  tribute  to  the  great  Justice.  Judge 
Hand  used  words  which  many  of  the  best  of 
his  contemporaries  would  speak  after  hlm^ 
without  the  alteration  of  a  syllable:  "You 
may  build  your  Towers  of  Babel  to  the 
clouds;  you  may  contrive  Ingeniously  to  cir- 
cumvent Nature  by  devices  beyond  even  the 
understanding  of  all  but  a  handful;  you  may 
provide  endless  distractions  to  escape  the 
tedium  of  your  barren  lives;  you  may  nun- 
mage  the  whole  planet  for  your  ease  and  com- 
fort. It  shall  avail  you  nothing;  the  more 
you  struggle  the  more  deeply  you  will  be  en- 
meshed " 

Tliey  are  eloquent  words  and  noble  words. 
They  respond  to  a  strong  strain  In  the  Amer- 
ican character  But  are  they  necessarUy  and 
inevitably  true?  Is  It  Inevitable  that  men 
who  contrive  Ingeniously  to  circumvent  Na- 
ture should  live  tedious  and  barren  <lves 
and  fall  into  the  fatness  of  the  spirit  we, 
as  well  as  Justice  Brandels,  have  seen  and 
hated?  Is  it  Inconceivable  that  men  should 
achieve  a  life  with  the  machines  as  dlfcl- 
pllned  and  honorable  and  as  free  as  the  life 
that  Jefferson  believed  they  could  achieve 
with  mules  and  oxen?  Is  It  certain  that  the 
human  spirit  can  survive  and  flourish  only 
In  a  world  where  need  and  hardship  drive 
with  stinging  whips? 

Is  the  fault  with  the  machines  or  with 
ourselves?  Is  It  because  we  have  automo- 
biles to  ride  In.  because  we  can  purchase 
certain  ccmmodities  easily,  because  our 
presses  can  turn  out  tons  of  printed  paper 
in  a  day.  that  our  fiber  Is  soft,  our  will  feeble, 
our  suggestibility  Infantile?  Or  Is  It  because 
we  do  not  use  these  things  as  we  should  use 
them — because  we  have  not  made  them  serve 
our  moral  purpose  as  a  people,  but  only  con- 
tribute to  our  private  comfort  as  their 
owners? 

Is  the  whole  que.stlon  Indeed  not  a  ques- 
tion of  ourselves  instead  of  our  devices?    Is 
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It  not  for  U3  to  -ray  how  these  devices,  these  i 
JnTentiom.  •hould  be  used?  Does  their  use 
not  rest  upon  the  purpose  of  their  use? 
And  does  the  purpose  not  depend  upon  our 
pover  to  conceive  the  purpose — our  power 
u  a  people  to  cunceive  the  purpose  of  the 
tools  we  use:  our  power  as  a  pecple  to  con- 
ceive and  to  im.Rlne? 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  de  Cr^vecoeur 
aisked  a  famous  question  which  has  echoes 
now:  "V/hat  then  is  the  American,  this  new 
man?"  But  what  then  l.s  he?  Wliat  then 
U  he  now?  A  man  Incapable  of  the  act  of 
the  imaeilnation  or  a  man  to  whom  It  is 
native  and  natural?  A  man  to  dare  the 
dream  of  plenty  with  all  its  rUlts  and 
dan^fis.  ur  a  man  to  hold  to  the  old  nostal- 
gie  landscape  with  the  simple  virtues  safely 
forced  upon  him  by  tiie  necessary  sclf-denlHl? 
A  man  who  hiia  the  courage — or  the  tcol- 
lshnes.s  perhaps — to  think  a  nation  may  have 
physical  abundance  and  still  retain,  or  still 
not  lose.  Its  soul?  Or  a  man  to  accept  the 
shamfli-ced  verdict  of  the  twenty  years  Just 
past  and  return  to  thj  discipline  of  want  and 
hunger? 

A  man  who  has  the  hardihood  or  the 
courage  to  believe  that  the  machines  which 
havt'  enslaved  his  fathers  will  make  his 
children  free — free  as  no  human  beings  In 
the  world  have  yet  known  freedom;  free  of 
the  twisting  miseries  and  hungejp;  free  to 
become  themst-lves?  Or  a  man  to  reject 
the  hope  of  that  enfranchised  freedom  and 
to  seek  his  Independence  In  the  ancient 
narrow  circle  of  his  old  dependence  on  him- 
self? 

Which  of  these  two  men  Is  the  American? 
We  should  have  said  awhile  ago  we  knew. 
We  sliould  have  fuid  the  American  character 
was  self-evident:  A  restless  man.  A  great 
builder  and  maker  and  shaper,  a  man  de- 
lighting in  size  and  height  and  dimensions: 
the  worlds  tallest:  the  town's  biggest.  A 
man  never  satisfied — never — with  anything: 
his  house  or  the  town  where  his  grandfather 
Battled  or  his  fathers  profession  or  even 
his  own.  for  that  matter.  An  inveterate 
voyager  and  changer  and  finder.  A  man 
rxaturally  hopeful:  a  believing  man,  believing 
that  things  progress,  that  things  get  for- 
warder A  skillful  man  with  contraptions 
of  one  kind  and  another — machines,  engines, 
various  devices:  familiar  with  all  of  them. 
A  man  of  certain  unquestioned  convictions — 
of  a  strong,  natural  attachment  to  certain 
Ideas  and  to  certain  Ideals.  But  first  of 
all  and  foremost  of  all  a  restless  man  and 
a  believing  man.  a  builder  and  changer  of 
things  and  of  nations. 

We  should  have  said,  a  generation  back, 
there  was  no  possible  doubt  or  question  of 
the  will  and  power  of  this  nation  to  propose 
the  kind  of  future  for  Itself  which  would 
employ  the  means  of  plenty  for  a  human 
purpose  We  shouM  have  said  the  principal 
characteristic  of  the  American  people  was 
ft  cunfldei.ce  in  the  future  and  themselves — 
confidence  that  the  future  was  the  thing 
they  d  make  it  I  cannot  think,  for  myself, 
we  have  t>o  c!".anee<i  that  we  do  not  bt'lieve 
th:s  now  I  cannot  believe  we  are  so  changed 
that  we'll  let  ourselves  go  with  the  drag 
and  the  current  of  history — that  well  let 
il'e  future  happen  to  us  as  the  future  hap- 
po:.s  to  chips  en  a  river  or  sheep  In  a  bli7- 
rard.  that  we'll  let  the  peace  make  us:  not 
us  th?  peace  I  cannot  believe  we  have  so 
chancfd  that  we  do  not  believe  In  ourselves 
and  i.'-.e  future 

And  yet  we  have  not  done  what  must  be 
done  If  we  believe  the  future  Is  the  thing 
well  make  it.  We  have  not  named  that 
fuairtv 

And  the  time  is  short. 
It  Is  many  years  since  Matthew  Arnold  saw 
his  generation  standing  between  two  worlds, 
one  dead,  the  other  waiting  to  be  bom.  Our 
time  Is  still  the  time  t>etwe«n  these  worlds; 
and  the  wars  we  suffer,  the  disasters,  the  un- 
ea&ii:ess,  are  natural  to  the  time  we  live  In 


like  the  continuing  and  v.olent  stcrn^iS  that 
drive  the  days  between  the  seasons.  We  shall 
not  have  peace  ,n  truth,  peace  for  our  lives. 
peace  for  the  purposes  of  our  lives,  unt.i  the 
world  we  wait  fcr  has  been  born.  But  it  will 
rot  be  born  until  we  recognize  It.  until  we 
Etiape  It  with  our  expectation  and  cur  hope. 
The  new  worlds  do  not  bring  thembclves  to 
being.  Men's  m.nds.  when  they  are  ready  for 
them,  find  them.  The  labor  and  the  Knghig 
must  be  curs. 

They  must  be  ours  as  men  and  alsc — and 
this  Is  the  truth  our  generation  m  this 
country  must  accept — as  Amer;cans.  for  the 
future  IS  Americas  to  make.  It  Is  not  otir 
future,  as  a  few  Americans  have  asked  us 
to  believe,  to  r.iaster  or  exploit.  It  is  not 
an  American  future  fcr  some  vast  imperial 
enterprise,  some  huge  dominion  of  the  earth 
or  sky.  And  yet  it  is  our  future.  It  is  ours 
to  shape.  It'lj;  curs  to  shape,  not  because 
we  have  many  planes  or  great  numbers  of 
ships  or  rich  industrial  resources  but  fcr  a 
different  reason:  because  we  have  the  power 
as  a  people  to  conceive  so  great  a  lu'ure  as 
mankind  must  now  conceive — becau'^e  we 
have  behind  us  a  tradition  of  imagination  in 
the  people. 

But  because  v.e  have  the  p  .wcr  we  h.ave 
also  a  re.'ponsibility  to  use  the  pcwer.  While 
there  still  Is  time. 


The  Negro  Lawyer  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or    INDI.\N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Satwday.  July  3,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  R. 
Beckwith,  an  attorney  of  Indianapolis 
and  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  delivered  a 
radio  address  at  Indianapolis  on  March 
18  which  was  timely  and  full  of  sound 
patriotism,  and  which  I  think  is  worthy 
of  general  perusal.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  unanimously  approved  my 
request  for  its  publication  in  the  Con- 
CRESsiON.^L  Record. 

Mr.  Beckwith  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislative  and  Civic  Affairs  of 
the  Federation  of  Associated  Clubs,  Inc., 
of  Indianapolis,  of  which  Mr.  Starlm'j;  W. 
James  is  president.  The  address  of  Mr. 
Beckwith  was  the  feature  of  the  "iiome 
front"  propram  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  Scr\  icc  of 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Beckwiih  spoke  as  follows : 

THE   NFGEO    LAWYER   AND   THE    WAR 

In  the  couts'?  cf  events  Iraciini^  up  to  the 
birth  of  cur  Republic,  one  di.^tir.guished 
American  lawyer  uttered  these  v.crd?.  "I  know 
net  what  course  ethers  may  take.  but.  a.s  for 
nie.  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death,"  That 
same  d:stin2U:£hed  lawyer  and  statcsm.in  also 
said.  "T-.'xation  without  representation  is 
tyranny."  If  we  should  undertake  to  reduce, 
to  merely  a  few  simple  expression*,  the  prin- 
ciples constituting  the  fundamental  precepts 
upon  which  our  entire  national  stnic:ure 
rests,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  find 
no  words  anywhere  in  the  archives  of  our 
country's  history  which  would  stand  out  so 
singularly  as  those  two  utterances  At  this 
very  hour  the  entire  civilized  world  Is  em- 
broiled In  a  violent  struggle  bet'Aeen  the 
forces  of  liberty  and  the  forces  of  oppression. 
The  greatest  factor  among  those  seekai^  to 


maintain  ths  cause  of  liberty  is  the  fact  that 
on  the  side  of  liberty  are  to  be  found  the  en- 
tire physical,  mental,  and  military  resources  of 
the  United  States  cf  America.  The  essence 
of  the  real  might  of  cur  Nation  lies  not  alone^ 
in  cur  financial  pov.er.  nor  our  so-callfd' 
aristocracy  of  brains,  nor  our  natural  re- 
sources, because,  underlying  every  phase  of 
our  strength  is  the  f.<ict  that  we  are  a  lib«r»y- 
lovlng  Nation — a  people  who  have  made  lib- 
erty the  watchword  cf  cur  entire  national 
structure. 

Our  enemy  within  the  gates  would  have 
some  of  our  irrational  citizens  to  believe  that 
because  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
that  they  e.\'perience  and  enjoy  certain  ad- 
vantages cf  a  financial  or  social  nature  en- 
Joyed  by  others  of  our  fellow  Americans,  that 
they  have  nothing  to  fight  for,  nothing  to 
sacrifice  for.  In  fnct.  Axis  propaganda 
agent.^;,  either  those  definitely  commissioned 
as  such  or  those  inadvertently  lulled  into  be- 
coming sucli.  have  advocated,  among  various 
minority  groups,  who,  perhaps,  are  subject 
to  somedfgrce  of  exploitation,  that  they  have 
nothing  at  stake  in  the  great  conflict  which 
is  now  raging  and  that  It  Is  merely  a  battle 
between  the  economic  powers  of  the  world. 
At  a  g'.ance,  such  idle  talk  sounds  alluring 
to  seme  of  our  complacent  fellow  citizens, 
but,  the  Negro  lawyer  has  had  the  courage 
and  the  foresight  to  say  to  such  propa- 
gandists and  to  their  victims  as  well,  that 
regardless  of  the  things  that  they  do  or 
do  not  enjoy  the  humblest  among  our  fellow 
citizens  can  proudly  view  his  accompUsa- 
ments. 

He  can  proudly  appraise  his  possibilities 
and  his  accomplishments. 

He  can  pi^iudly  appraise  his  possibilities 
and  his  potential  success,  and  In  the  language 
of  one  song  writer  he  can  conclude,  and 
rightly  so,  "This  Is  worth  fighting  for." 
Throtighout  the  recent  era  of  depression  In 
our  country,  some  propaganda  schemes 
found  fertile  soil  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
persons  who  were  unemployed  and  who  were 
otherwise  depressed,  and  consequently.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  those  among  them  who 
did  have  a  clear  conception  to  put  those 
people  straight  and  to  instill  Into  their  hearts 
a  ray  of  hope  in  the  future  cf  our  great 
country  That  situation  was  a  challenge  to 
the  lawyers  of  our  country,  the  traditional 
leaders  of  thouglit  and  opinion  in  the  com- 
munity, and  the  American  Negro  lawyers, 
numbering  approximately  1.000,  carried  a 
substantial  share   of  that  responsibility. 

The  formula  for  the  dispensation  of  lib- 
erty Is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Tlie  lawyers,  who  avail  cur  citizens  of  their 
rights  under  that  Constitution,  might  well 
be  considered,  for  the  sake  of  discussion, 
the  guardian.'^  of  liberty.  The  due  process 
clause  of  otir  Constitution,  alone.  Is  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  undivided,  unhyphenated  loy- 
alty and  support  of  every  American.  Under 
that  clause  which  provides,  as  it  docs,  "that 
no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  deprive  any  citizen  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  ouo  pieces,  of  law." 
every  American  who;  her  he  be  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low,  is  placed  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  every  other  American.  In  fact,  that 
portion  of  the  Constitution  might  well  be 
called  the  common  dencminator  of  all  Amer- 
icans. Just  the  same  as  it  protects  the  per- 
son of  much  means  from  confiscatory 
legislation  and  practices  which  would  amount 
to  confiscation.  It  also  enables  countless 
thousands  of  unfertunate.  humble  citizens  to 
preserve  for  them.';'  Ives  and  fcr  their  families 
the  blessings  of  human  liberty.  It  entitles 
them  to  their  day  in  court,  thus  bringing 
to  them  the  benefit  of  every  scintilla  of 
constitutional  protection.  Hence,  the  law- 
yer who  earnestly  and  faithfully  represents 
his  client  in  sm.all  matters,  be  they  of 
either  a  civil  or  a  criminal  nature.  Is  actu- 
ally the  guardian  of  liberty  In  the  truest 
sense.    It   is    ihe   masses  of    the   people   in 
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our  great  country,  who  carry,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  the  burden  of  taxation,  which, 
without  representation,  would  be  tjrranny, 
and  It  Is  those  same  masses  who  carry  the 
burden  of  selecting  those  duly  chosen  repre- 
sentatives who  stand  between  the  taxpayers 
and  probable  tyranny.  It  Is  those  same 
masses  who  frequently  find  themselves  in 
the  courts  of  Justice  where  small  matters 
are  litigated,  more  preclcus  to  those  Individ- 
uals of  the  common  herd  than  are  the  mat- 
ters Involving  thousands,  yes,  even  millions 
of  dollars,  to  those  who  are  Involved  in 
matters  of  greater  Intrinsic  value. 

The  clientele  of  the  Negro  lawyer  numbers 
among  Its  fold  a  high  per  capita  number  of 
the  relatively  obscure  Individuals  of  the 
masses  who  have  minor  matters  In  the  courts, 
but  matters  which  are  precious  and  dear  to 
them — matters  pertaining  to  their  personal 
liberty  without  which  ours  could  not  be  a 
great  country.  Without  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  a  definition  of  liberty,  such  as 
we  know  It,  ours,  doubtless,  would  be  a 
coimtry  where  concentration  camps,  kangaroo 
courts,  prisons  without  rules,  and  other  In- 
stitutions of  the  Dark  Ages  of  the  past  and 
of  the  dark  areas  of  the  present,  in  dictator- 
ridden  lands,  would  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
I  have  seen  some  of  the  humblest,  some  of 
the  most  illiterate  citlzeiis  living  in  our  coun- 
try ask.  in  substance,  the  question  and  seek 
the  answer.  "Is  not  this  thing  or  that  thing 
which  has  been  proposed  against  me  a  viola- 
tion of  my  constitutional  rights?"  Conse- 
quently, the  Negro  lawyer,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  Inadequacy  of  compensation  for 
his  time  and  his  efforts,  continues  to  devote 
them,  day  after  day,  without  any  feeling  of 
discontent  or  any  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. This  he  does  because  he  knows  first 
of  all  that  in  doing  so  he  is  safeguarding 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  those  who  come 
to  him  for  protection  and  redress  and  he 
knows  also  that  In  so  doing  he  Is  tinder- 
wrltlng  the  perpetuity  of  a  great  country— 
a  country  founded  upon  and  Interwoven  with 
that  fundamental  idea  of  liberty  and  all  the 
blessings  which  It  bestows  upon  humankind. 
The  task  of  the  Negro  lawyer  is  a  tact -requir- 
ing one.  His  Is  the  task  of  presenting  In 
the  cotn^  and  elsewhere,  without  antago- 
nistic overemphasis,  however,  the  unsolved 
problems  of  a  weak,  yet  loyal,  minority. 

When  the  lights  of  liberty  go  on  again  all 
over  the  world,  yes.  that  light  called  Greece, 
that  light  called  France,  and  similar  ones, 
which  we  have  seen  flickered  into  extin- 
guishment by  the  oppressors  and  the  aggre- 
aors.  It  win  be  only  because  one  of  the  other 
lights  of  liberty,  the  greatest  of  all  of  them, 
has  continued  to  shine  through  the  ages. 
That  light  of  liberty  which  shines  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  which  is 
called  the  United  States  of  America,  must 
ever  shine  illuminating  the  pathway  of  lib- 
erty for  all  liberty -loving  and  liberty-longing 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 


U.  S.  S.  "Helena^ 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8, 1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  newspapers  today  carry 
the  story  of  the  sinking  of  the  American 
light  cruiser  Helena  in  the  battle  of  Kula 

Gulf. 


I  recaL  the  old  Helena,  a  gunboat,  on 
which  I  served  on  the  Yangtae  patrol 
over  20  years  ago.  It  did  its  Job  In  Chi- 
nese waters  well.  The  U.  S.  S.  Helena. 
its  modem  successor,  which  was  sunk 
yesterday,  did  its  job  splendidly  and 
courageously. 

The  battlr  of  Kula  Gulf  was  a  mag- 
nificent and  striking  victory  and  one 
very  much  in  line  with  the  precepts  of 
Admiral  William  P.  Halsey,  Jr..  who  pre- 
sides over  the  south  Pacific  Fleet  Com- 
mand, "Bull"  Halsey,  as  he  is  known  to 
officers  and  men  alike,  has  one  doctrine. 

It  is:  "Blast  the  hell  out  of  them." 

In  line  with  Admiral  Halsey's  motto 
I  am  happy  to  inform  the  Congress  that 
the  State  of  Montana  is  going  to  blast 
hell  out  of  the  Japanese  with  bonds  to 
replace  the  Helena  Just  as  the  American 
Navy  in  the  Pacific  is  going  to  do  likewise 
with  bombs. 

Tlie  9,700-ton  cruiser  Helena,  which 
was  sunk  in  the  battle  of  Kula  Gulf  in 
the  Central  Solomon  Islands  early  yes- 
terday, was  one  of  the  ships  which  the 
Japanese  damaged  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
December  7, 1941.  Subsequently  she  was 
repaired  and  returned  to  sea  service  and 
reportedly  had  an  active  career  in  the 
Pacific,  although  details  of  her  accom- 
plishments have  not  been  made  public. 

The  light  cruiser  named  for  the  city  of 
Helena,  Mont.,  was  commissioned  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard  September  18, 
1939.  She  was  equipped  to  carry  four 
aircraft  and  her  armament  included  fif- 
teen 6-inch  guns  and  eight  5-inch  anti- 
aircraft guns. 

The  skipper,  Capt.  Charles  Purcell 
Cecil,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  a  vet- 
eran of  naval  service.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1916  and  saw 
escort  duty  during  the  World  War. 

Before  the  present  conflict  started,  he 
was  serving  as  executive  officer  of  the 
naval  trainiiig  station  at  Great  Lakes, 
111.,  but  was  detached  from  that  duty  in 
June  1941,  to  take  command  of  a  de- 
stroyer division  at  Honolulu.  In  March 
1942  he  was  given  command  of  a  de- 
stroyer squadron. 

Captain  Cecil  won  the  Navy  Cross  for 
heroism  as  leader  of  a  destroyer  group 
assigned  to  a  task  force  during  the  battle 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  last  October. 

He  maneuvered  his  ships  into  a  defen- 
sive screen  aroimd  an  American  carrier 
and  his  brilliant  tactics  and  performance 
of  duty  were  credited  with  inflicting 
heavy  losses  on  the  enemy  and  protect- 
ing American  vessels. 

Captain  Cecil  assumed  command  of 
the  Helena  in  November  1942. 


Encoorafcment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAurovnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  i.  1942 

Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  column,  by  Ray- 


mond Clapper,  brings  basic  encourage- 
ment  as  to  the  success  of  our  production 
and  delivery  lines  in  actually  getting 
equipment  to  the  fighting  forces.  Al- 
most every  person  in  this  whole  Nation 
has  made  some  contribution  to  this  ac- 
complishment. The  one  note  of  warn- 
ing that  should  be  struck  is  that  the  Job 
is  far  from  done,  the  war  far  from  won, 
and  there  can  be  no  slackening  of  our 
efforts. 

DELIVOtllfO  TRZ  60008 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 
Aixiro  HEADQUARms,  NOBTK  AnucA.  July 
3  (by  wireless). — Not  so  long  sgo  I  used  to 
wonder  where  all  the  planes,  ships,  tanks, 
and  men  that  we  talked  about  in  such  gi- 
gantic numbers  actually  were.  Now  I  am  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  or  rather  at  tb« 
end  of  several  lines,  and  the  results  of  Amer- 
ica's production  program  are  bountifully 
evident. 

Flying  across  north  Africa.  I  have  landed 
at  or  passed  over  numerous  air  Aelds,  all 
servicing  planes  in  enormous  numbers. 
From  the  air  some  of  ttaeae  fields  looked  as  it 
flocks  of  enormous  birds  were  roosting  on 
them.  Here  we  are  4.000  miles  from  the 
American  shipping  ports,  yet  material  and 
men  for  the  Invasion  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  are  flowing  regularly  and  smoothly 
into  the  concentration  porta  of  north  Africa 
as  well  as  those  of  Britain.  In  Britain  I 
saw  acres  of  supplies  In  huge  depots  aervioed 
by  specially  constr\ictcd  depot  railroads.  In 
north  Africa,  from  the  west  coast  aeroas  mora 
than  1.000  mUes  of  coastline,  are  more  such 
depots.  Harbors  are  busy  with  ahipping. 
which  Is  now  freely  using  the  MedlterraneaB. 

What  I  have  seen  both  in  England  and  here 
proves  to  me  beyond  question  that  the  aub- 
marlne.  if  not  licked,  la  in  no  serious  degra* 
hindering  the  shipping  of  supplies  to  oon- 
centration  points  around  the  perimeter  of 
Axis  Eun^w. 

Figures  on  sinkings  of  material  bound  for 
north  Africa  are  unbelievably  low.  AUled 
ships  loaded  with  supplies  are  now  seen  far 
inside  the  Mediterranean  in  large  numbers. 
For  the  time  being  the  submarines  have 
ceased  to  be  a  serious  problem. 

These  facts  Indicate  a  spectacular  changa 
In  the  Allied  war  poslUon  &mce  I  went  acroaa 
Africa  a  year  ago.  That  trip  had  to  be  mads 
through  central  Africa,  because  the  Asia 
had  the  north.  We  were  trying  to  send 
urgent  supplies  by  air  because  the  shipping 
route  was  so  slow.  The  central  African  route 
was  then  an  important  artery,  but  now  in  a 
year's  time  it  has  beoome  secondary.  The 
Allied  line  has  moved  a  thousand  miles  north 
to  the  coast  and  the  Mediterranean. 

A  year  ago  production  figures  were  In  the 
thousands,  yet  Mac  Arthur  in  the  Pacific  and 
Stllwell  in  India  talked  in  hundreds,  and 
that  was  sometimes  exaggeration.  As  far 
away  as  China  I  heard  pitiful  stories.  Per- 
haps It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  the  flow 
of  material  to  "fill  up  the  pipe"  so  that  the 
equipment  coming  out  at  the  end  bears  some 
proportion  to  the  amotmt  rolled  off  the  pro- 
duction lines. 

Whatever  our  shortcomings  in  management 
on  the  home  front,  American  production  d 
material  and  movement  of  It  and  of  enor- 
mous number  of  troops  over  long  and  danger- 
ous supply  lines  is  clearly  a  historical  arhleTe- 
ment  unapproached  In  the  last  war,  and 
probably  far  bejrond  anything  Hitler  ever  cal- 
culated as  poasible. 

Success  in  modem  war  depends  90  percent 
on  organization  of  a  superior  mass  of  ma- 
terial and  men  beforehand.  The  Tunisia 
campaign  was  delayed  many  months.  But 
after  a  sufBclent  force  had  been  assembled 
to  achieve  dominance,  the  actual  campaign 
was  over  quickly  in  a  Joint  victory  for  our 
forces  In  the  flc.d  and  the  factories  at  home. 
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HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or  TXNNZSSXS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
present  for  the  Record  a  quotation  from 
Aristotle  which  might  be  of  interest  at 
this  time: 

"The    iMolence   of   demagogs    U   generally 
the  cau«  of  ruin  In  democraciea.    First,  they 
calumniate    the    wealthy,    and    rouse    them 
against  the  government,  thus  causing  oppo- 
site parties  to  unite  against  a  common  dan- 
ger.    Next,  they  produce  the  same  result  by 
stirring  up  the  populace  and  creating  a  sense 
of  inaecurlty.     Nearly  all  the  tyrants  of  old 
began   with    being   demagogs.     In    well-bal- 
anced commonwealths,  besides  strict  observ- 
ance of  established  laws.  It  Is  especlaUy  neces- 
sary to  keep  close  watch  upon  little  matters. 
for  a  gr^at  change  In  the  laws  may  creep  on 
gradtially.  Jtist  as  a  small  expense  often  In- 
ctirred  rulna  a  large  fortune.     Next  let  men 
b«  on  their  guard  against  those  who  flatter 
and    mislead    the    mulUtude;    their    actions 
prove  what  sort  of   men   they   are.     Of  the 
tyrant,  spies  and  Informers  are  the  principal 
InstnmienU     War  la  his  favorite  occupation, 
for  the  sake  of  engrossing  the  attention  of 
the  people,  and  making  himself  necessary  to 
them  as  their  leader.     An  unbridled  democ- 
racy la  exactly  almUar  to  a  tyranny.    Its  ob- 
tecta   and    Instruments   are    the   worst,   and 
both  arc  eqtially  served  by  the  tamest  of  man- 
kind.   It  la  always  anxious  to  lord  It  as  a 
■overelgn:    It  therefore  has  Ita  flatterers  in 
the    shape    of    demagogs.    Ancient    customs 
must  be  done  away  with,  ancient  ties,  clvU 
and  sacred,  must  be  broken;  everything  must 
be  changed  according  to  new  and  false  the- 
orlea:   and  the  result  is  an  assimilation  of 
democratic  to  tyrannical  government.  In  Ita 
habits  and  modea  of  action." — Aristotle. 


CoBtribatioBt  of  Orfaaixed  Ubor  to  tke 
War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  nxiKoa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8. 1943 

Mr.  ROWAN  Mr.  Speaker,  terrific 
tirades  have  been  directed  against  organ- 
ized labor  recently  throughout  the  land 
because  of  the  act  of  one  man  who  is 
affiliated  with  neither  of  the  two  domi- 
nant labor  federations  of  the  United 
States.  In  some  Instances  the  patriotism 
of  organized  labor  has  been  Impugned  by 
its  critics  and  very  little  stress  h>s  been 
placed  upon  the  magnificent  contribu- 
tion that  the  union  men  of  this  Nation 
have  made  to  the  all-out  war  effort  before 
and  since  Pearl  Harbor.  In  a  common 
analysis  of  the  situation  It  Is  doubtful  If 
any  other  single  group,  outside  the  ac- 
tual fighting  forces  of  the  United  States, 


has  made  a  contribution  that  will  par- 
allel that  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  or  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
record-breaking  production  of  materials 
of  war  and  the  fact  that  our  output  of 
airplanes  this  year  would  approximate 
75.000,  with  a  greatly  stepped-up  produc- 
tion for  1944.  The  manner  in  which  the 
American  workman  has  turned  out  all 
the  equipment  and  all  of  the  ammuni- 
tion, guns,  tanks,  planes,  and  ships  has 
astounded  the  world  and  has  bewildered 
our  enemies. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  portion  of  the 
efforts  of  labor.    Have  you  ever  stopped 
to  consider  the  enormous  purchase  of 
War  bonds  by  the  men  who  are  making 
the  guns,  and  weapons,  and  the  vehicles 
that  our  soldiers  and  our  allies  are  using 
so  effectively  to  turn  the  tide  of  this 
titanic  struggle?    Labor  has  given  gladly 
of  the  most  precious  things  in  its  posses- 
sion.    The  sons,  brothers,  fathers,  and 
husbands  of  the  union  workers  have  gone 
Into  the  armed  forces  by  the  tens  of 
thousands.    In  addition,  the  wage  earn- 
ers have  gone  to  the  very  limit  of  their 
financial  resources  to  purchase  bonds. 
Labor  has  not  been  foimd  wanting,  and 
without  the  patriotic  service  of  organ- 
ized labor  America,  our  country,  and  our 
aUies  would  not  be  so  far  advanced  on 
the  road  to  victory  as  at  the  present  time. 
Long    before    Pearl    Harbor    organized 
labor  recognized  its  obligation  and  re- 
sponded with  alacrity.    After  Pearl  Har- 
bor, however,  their  efforts  were  redou- 
bled.    Before  Pearl   Harbor  the   union 
workers  Iwught   I>efense  bonds:    today 
they  are  buying  War  bonds,  and  they  are 
willing  to  set  their  record  against  any 
other  group  in  the  country  or  in  the 
world. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  who,  incidentally,  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  Cabinet 
members  most  friendly  to  labor,  called 
in  the  coimcils  and  insisted  that  labor  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  participate  in 
every  War-bond  drive  held  throughout 
the  country.  Secretary  Morgenthau 
talked  with  President  Green,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Pres- 
ident Murray,  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

Both  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Murray  read- 
ily responded  and  offered  not  only  their 
personal  help  but  the  help  of  the  entire 
membership  of  both  organizations,  total- 
ing over  13,000,000  people.  President 
Green,  in  addition,  turned  over  to  the 
Treasury  Department  the  entire  organi- 
zation staff  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  consisting  of  approximately 
1,300  men  and  women,  gratis,  in  addition 
to  establishing  four  district  offices  in 
conjunction  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment so  that  every  organization,  regard- 
less of  size,  would  be  able  to  participate 
In  this  most  worthy  cause.  Mr.  Green 
further  pledged  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  its  affiliated  organizations 
to  buy  one  billion  in  War  bonds  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  the  A.  F.  of  L.  went  over 
the  top  In  1942,  and  they  have  again 
pledged  themselves  to  purchase  a  mini- 


mum of  $1,000,000,000  in  War  bonds  for 

1943. 

Secretary  Morgenthau  called  In  Mr. 
Gilbert  E.  Hyatt,  known  to  practically 
everv  union  man  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Dominion  to 
the  Gulf  by  virtue  of  his  long  affiliation 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Few.  if  any,  men  in  the  labor  field  have 
as  manv  personal  and  intimate  friends 
as  Mr.  Hyatt,  who  today  is  Chief  of  the 
Labor  Section  of  the  War  Savings  Staff. 
If  memory  serves  correctly,  Mr.  Hyatt 
was  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  and  Enginemen  for  40 
years,  and  also  served  in  various  capaci- 
ties— among  them  that  of  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks — so  no  better  choice  could  have 
been  made. 

Immediately  after  assuming  his  office, 
that  of  dealing  with  organized  labor  en- 
tirely. Mr.  Hyatt  wrote  Mr.  James  C. 
Orr,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Interna- 
tional Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants 
Union  of  North  America.  Mr.  Orr  re- 
sponded at  once  and  offered  all  the  facil- 
ities of  his  organization  and  all  the  re- 
sources that  the  international  and  local 
unions  could  provide.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult is  that  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union  of  North 
America,  an  affiliate  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  has  purchased  up 
to  date  in  bonds  and  stamps  $3,464,879. 
In  addition,  the  organization  is  buying 
in  excess  of  $125,000  each  month  or  an 
average  of  $1,500,000  each  year. 

Mr.  Hyatt  next  wrote  Mr.  Louis  Krouse, 
general  secretary  of  the  International 
Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 
and  Motion  Picture  Machine  Operators. 
Mr.  Krouse  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  highly  esteemed  music  lead- 
ers, which  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  elected  and  reelected  to  hia 
position  many  times.    Through  his  ef- 
forts this  organization,  with  less  than 
50,000  members,  has  purchased  to  date 
$1,213,600  in  bonds.    In  the  percentage 
of   aggregate  pay-roll  deductions  they 
are  No.  1.    They  are  No.  1  in  the  average 
monthly    salary,    also    in    the    average 
deductions    of    employee   participation. 
This  is  cited  to  show  how  readily  labor 
in  all  walks  of  life  has  responded.    The 
Chicago  Motion  Picture  Operators,  Local 
110.  of  this  union,  bought  $80,000  worth 
of  bonds  through  their  own  treasury. 
The  New  York  Motion  Picture  Operators, 
Local  306.  bought  $50,000;  the  Philadel- 
phia  Motion   Picture   Operators,   Locjil 
307,  bought  $40,000;  the  Los  Angeles  Mo- 
tion Picture  Operators,  Local  150,  bought 
$42,500.    This  is.  without  question,  one 
of  the  smallest  organizations  in  the  A.  P. 
of  L..  and  practically  all  of  its  members 
are  today  participating  in  the  pay-roll 
deduction  plan. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  and  Warehouse 
Helpers  of  America  is  a  shining  example 
of  labor's  participation  in  financing  the 
war.  You  have  heard  this  organization 
roundly  condemned  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  elsewhere.  What  is  the  ac- 
tual record  of  the  Teamsters'  Interna- 
tional Union?  This  union,  as  an  inters 
national   union,  through  its  president, 
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Dan  Tobin,  has  purchased  over  $25,000,- 
000  worth  of  bonds  in  addition  to  build- 
ing and  paying  for  recreation  centers, 
and  furnishing  and  maintaining  tliem. 
Take,  for  Instance,  the  recreation  cen- 
ter located  at  Fort  Lawton  in  the  State 
of  Washington.    This  organization,  lo- 
cated there,  in  addition  to  buying  bonds, 
jeeps,  and  iron  lungs,  is  sending  to  the 
soldiers   in   Alaska   and   the   Aleutians 
200.000  packages  of  Raleigh  cigarettes 
each  month.    Most  of  us  have  read  in 
the  newspapers  just  recently  that  over 
4,000  members  of  the  milk  wagon  drivers 
located  in  New  York  City  donated  a  pint 
of  blood  each.    Two  thousand  members 
of  the  joint  council  in  and  around  Los 
Angeles,  in  turn,  were  blood  donors.    In 
my    own    city    of    Chicago    they    have 
erected  a  Victory  Plaza  at  the  entrance 
to  the  city  hall  to  be  known  as  the  war 
memorial  to  the  more  than  6,500  mem- 
bers of  the  teamsters'  union  of  Chicago 
who    are   now    serving    in    the    armed 
forces  as  another  forceful  gesture  of  la- 
bor to  create  further  war  consciousness 
and  further  the  sale  of  War  bonds  and 
stamps.    This  project  will  attract  the 
attention  of  millions  of  Chicagoans  as 
well  as  the  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors 
to  the  city  because  of  its  location.    Every 
Chicagoan  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  over 
80,000  Chicagoans,  who  are  members  of 
the   teamsters'   union,   have   purchased 
to  date  over  $10,000,000  worth  of  War 
bonds    through    pay-roll    savings    and 
through  their  local  imion  treasuries. 

The  Air  Line  Pilot  Association,  of  which 
Mr.  David  L.  Behncke  is  president,  has 
purchased  $150,000  worth  of  bonds.  This 
union  has  very  few  members,  but  in  spite 
of  that  fact  has  cooperated  magnifi- 
cently. The  Union  Cement,  Lime,  and 
Gypsum  Allied  Workers,  whose  general 
secretary-treasurer  is  Tony  Gallo,  has 
purchased  $189,274  in  bonds.  And  now, 
closer  to  Washington,  is  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, Md.  The  Central  Labor  Union, 
affihated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  pledged  and 
purchased  $156,225  worth  of  War  bonds. 
Here  are  a  few  of  many  locals  that  par- 
ticipated: 

Eteamflttera  Local  438 $26,000 

Plumbers  Local  48 20.000 

Painters  District  Council 20,  000 

Then  there  is  that  stanch  union  lead- 
er, Mr.  C.  W.  Sickles,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Asbestos  Workers  International 
Union,  which  is  a  comparatively  small 
union  in  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor. On  November  28, 1942.  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council  of  Buf- 
falo sponsored  a  Victory  dance,  floor 
show,  and  bond  sale  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  sufficient  funds  to  purchase 
and  donate  to  the  Government  a  bomb- 
ing plane.  Mr.  Jack  Parrell.  business 
agent  of  Local  4  of  the  asbestos  workers, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sickles  advised  that 
over  $700,000  in  War  bonds  and  stamps 
were  sold  in  that  one  night  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  over  $40,000  of  which  were  pur- 
chased by  asbestos  workers  and  their 
friends. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Volz,  president  of  the 
International  Photo   Engravers  Union, 


with  90  locals  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  and  a  membership  of  10,- 
834,  sends  word  that  his  organization  has 
purchased  $369,240  worth  of  bonds  and. 
let  me  call  this  to  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  individual  members  of 
25  locals  piu-chased  $750,000  worth  of 
bonds. 

Has  anyone  any  criticism  to  offer  on 
this? 

And  now.  Just  one  more  of  the  many 
accompiishmcnts  of  organized  labor  in 
this  connection,  in  my  own  home  State. 
In  1942  Mr.  Patrick  F.  Sullivan  was  ap- 
pointed a  vice  chairman  of  a  committee 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  sale  of  War  t)onds  and  stamps,  and 
was  in  charge  of  all  building  tradesmen 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.    In  a  local  drive 
in  Cook  County  approximately  125,000 
members  of  the  construction  Industry 
purchased    $30,000,000    in    bonds.    Mr. 
George  Meyers,  a  member  of  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's committee,  and  a  representative  of 
the  glaziers  union  of  Chicago,  conceived 
the  idea  of  raising  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  bomber  plane  to  be  presented 
to  the  Army  Air  Corps.    Mr.  Thomas 
Murray,  also  a  member  of  Mr.  SuUivans 
committee,  and  a  representative  of  the 
electrical    workers    union,    cooperating 
with    the    Treasury    Department,    the 
Union    Station    Co.    of    Chicago,    and 
the  Society  of  Typographic  Arts  and  the 
Chicago  Building  Trades  Council,   ar- 
ranged to  finance  and  construct  a  gi- 
gantic war  exhibit  now  on  display  in  the 
Union  Station  in  Chicago.    This  project 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $25,000  and 
was  a   gift  from  the  Building  Trades 
Council.    At  the  dedication  ceremonies 
of  the  Union  Station  project,  Mr.  Meyers 
presented  General  Krogstadt.  represent- 
ing President  Roosevelt,  with  a  check  for 
$100,000    toward    the    purchase    of    a 
bomber  plane  on  behalf  of  all  members 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  of 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

On  November  1,  at  the  Municipal  Air- 
port in  Chicago,  the  bomber  plane  was 
christened  and  presented  to  General 
Krogstadt  of  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

In  the  second  war  loan  drive  $1,250,- 
000  in  War  bonds  were  sold  to  the  treas- 
uries of  the  local  unions  through  the 
medium  of  approximately  200,000  letters 
to  the  union  membership.  At  a  business 
agents'  luncheon  by  the  Chicago  Build- 
ing Trades  Council,  admission  was  by 
presentation  of  War  bonds  and  $106,000 
of  bonds  were  purchased  by  117  business 
agents.  In  this  connection  it  might  be 
well  to  remind  you  that  the  quota  for  the 
metropohtan  area  in  Chicago  was  over- 
subscribed by  approximately  50  percent 
in  the  Second  War  Loan  drive. 

Time  does  not  permit  one  to  go  into 
detail  on  the  virtues  of  all  of  the  organi- 
zations that  are  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  There  are  102 
national  and  International  unions.  762 
city  central  unions  and  local  trade  and 
Federal  unions  numbering  1,540.  There 
are  over  36,000  local  unions  affiliated  with 
these  today.  You  can  see  how  utterly 
useless  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  enumer- 
ate all  of  them.  However,  the  Nation  can 


rest  assured  that  organized  labor  stands 
ready  and  willing  to  do  its  share  at  any 
time  to  help  win  this  war.  The  records 
definitely  show  what  It  has  done.  When 
you  stop  and  consider  that  the  labor  stalt 
of  the  Treasury  Department  is  composed 
of  only  4  field  men.  certainly  this  is  a 
most  remarkable  showing  and  tlfinlc 
what  could  be  done  if  more  direct  con- 
tact were  to  be  made  with  the  36,000 
locals. 

The  figures  cited  herein  relate  only  to 
the  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Lal>or.  A  simi- 
lar compilation  is  being  prepared  cover- 
ing Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
affiliates  and  should  be  ready  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  patriotism  of  organized  labor  in  this 
crucial  period  in  our  history  and  in  world 
civilization. 

Labor  will  do  its  full  share  In  this 
emergency  and  is,  indeed,  proud  of  its 
contribution  to  the  fighting  forces  on 
land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  and  will  help 
set  the  pace  for  others  to  follow  on  the 
road  to  victory  and  to  peace. 

PnuABT  13,  1943. 
Mr.  C  W.  SicKLrs. 

Srcretary-Treasurer,  Intemattonal 
Association  of  Heat  and  Frost 

Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Bbothes  Sickles:  Our  mutual  guide, 
phllosoplier.  and  friend,  James  P.  Barrett,  in 
charge  of  the  southern  ofBoe  of  the  Labor 
Section.  War  Savings  Staff,  has  stolen  one 
right  from  under  our  noses.     This  consists 
of  extracts  from  the  January  Issue  of   the 
Asbestos  Worker,  giving  In  detail  the  amount 
of  bonds  purchased  by  your  different  locals. 
As  Brother  Barrett  points  out.  you  are  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  unions  In  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  therefore  this 
Information  has  been  received  with  gratifica- 
tion. 

With  such  enthusiasm  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  your  memb«s  are.  In  addition  to 
the  amount  purchased  from  the  treasuries 
of  local  unions,  undoubtedly  participating  lu 
pay-roU  savings  plans  in  the  various  Institu- 
tions by  which  they  are  employed  Bxperl- 
ence  has  demonstrated  that  In  imlonlzed 
establishments  pay-roll  savings  plans  do  not 
reach  success  without  the  sponsorship  and 
continued  support  of  the  union. 

Should  any  mformatlon  be  available  as  to 
the  number  of  these  locals  which  have 
achieved  not  less  than  90  percent  of  partici- 
pation in  pay-roll  savings  plans  with  an  aver- 
age investment  of  not  less  than  10  percent 
of  income,  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  It. 
In  the  meantime  accept  the  congratulation* 
of  the  War  Savings  Staff  for  the  good  work 
already  performed. 

Sincerely- and  fraternally. 

aiUDT  E.  HTATT. 

Chief.  Labor  Section.  War  Savings  Staff. 

Tkxasttit  DEPAimfmr, 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  January  26,  1843. 
Mr.  Gn.BERT  E.  Htatt. 

Chief,  Labor  Section.  War  Savings  Staff, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  On,:  Here  is  a  great  story  of  tbe  as- 
bestos workers,  which  Is  one  of  our  onallest 
International  unions. 

Thought  perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  use 
this  to  good  advantage. 
Fraternally  youn. 

JAMB  F.  Banrrr. 
Staff  Assistant,  War  Savings  Staff. 
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War  bonds  purehafrd  by  international  and 
afdtated  local  untons  of  the  asbestos  tcork- 
en.  January  1943 

InUTnalicnal  Association |20  000 

Southwell  SUie«  Conference 1,000 

Local  No  — 

1.  St.  Leu Js.  Mo -     10.000 

2.  PltUburtfh.   Pa 5.000 

3  Cleveland.   Ohio 2.500 

4  Buflaio.  N    Y 200 

5  Los  Angeies.  Calif 1.500    j 

6.  Boston.      Mass       (purch-.slr.g 

•  100     monthly     for     dura-  | 

tlon) 2.600  I 

7.  Seattle.   Wash 2.000  | 

8.  Cincinnati.   Ohio 600  ! 

9.  Norlclk.    Va 500 

11.  Baltimore.    Md 7  800 

13.  Jacksonville.  Fla 1.000 

14.  Philadelphia.   Pa .-.  4.000 

15.  Wlchiu.   Kans.- 400 

16.  San  Francisco.  Cal If 2.000 

17.  Chicago,  m 12.500 

18.  Indianapolis,    Ind 1.000 

19.  Milwaukee,  Wis 1,500 

21,  Dallas.   Tex.. 12.000 

22.  Houston.  Tex ...      10.500 

24.  Washington.  D.  C    (purchas- 

ing $200  monthly  for  du- 
ration!   -. 

25.  Detroit.  Mich. 

28,  Rochester,  N    Y 

27.  Kansas  City.  Mo 

28.  Denver    Colo 

30.  Syracuse.  N.  Y 

31.  Providence.   R.  I 

32.  Essex  and  Hudsoa  Counties, 


2.000 
2,  500 
2.  100 
1,500 
500 
100 
1,000 


N    J 

1.400 

33.  Connecticut 

500 

S4.  Minneapolis.   Minn 

1.500 

35.  Youngstown,    Ohio 

750 

38.  Portland.  Oreg 

2,000 

37    Evansvtlle.  Ind 

1,000 

39.  Omaha    Nebr 

300 

41,  Pori  Wayne.  Ind 

125 

43.  Springfield.  Mass 

800 

44    Columbus.  Ohio... 

600 

45    Toledo   Ohio     

500 

48.  KnoxvUle,  Tenn 

150 

♦7,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

"48,  Atlanta.  Oa 

1.500 

400 

-19.  Dulutii.     Minn 

300 

80.  Tacoma.   Wash 

2,500 

81.  LouUvlUe,  Ky 

3.000 

63.  New  Orleans.   La 

4.000 

65.  Mobile.   Ala 

4.000 

68,  Wood   River.  Ill 

1.000 

67.  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

200 

eo.  Miami.    Pla 

150 

81.  Charlotte.  N    C 

225 

83,  Springfield.    Mo 

700 

64.  Tulsa.  Okla 

3.000 

86.  York.    Pa 

100 

89.  Bait  Lake  City.  Utah 

200 

70,  Vallejo.    Calif 

700 

72.  Greensboro.  N.  C 

400 

73.  Phoenix,   Ariz 

600 

74,  Des  Moines.  Iowa... 

500 

75.  South  Bend,  Ind... 

l.COO 

76.  Albuquerque.  N    Mex 

75 

80.  Charleston.  W.  Va 

600 

81,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

1,500 

84.  Akron.   Ohio. 

500 

86.  NaahvlUe.   Tenn 

3.000 

87.  San  Antonio.  Tex.. 

1.100 

88.  Richmond.    Va 

1.500 

89.  Trenton.  N    J 

150 

90.  Memphis.  Tenn 

1,000 

91.  White  Plains.  N.  Y 

100 

82.  Columbia,  8  C 

100 

©4.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

1.600 

96.  Soiith  Portland,  Maine 

200 

6-B    Boston,   Mass.    (purchasing 

$50  bond   monthly  for  dura- 

tion)  

600 

14-B,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

600 

19-B.  Milwaukee.  Wl? 

400 

27-B.  Kansas  Citv,  Mo 

700 

War  Finance  Committee,  Dustrict  of  Columbia, 
sales    to   labor   organizations,    to    Apr.    2'J, 
1043 
United  Shoe  Workers.  Congress  ot 

Industrial    Organizations $20,000 

United  Mine   Workers 600.000 

International    Association    of    Ma- 
chinists  800  000 

American  Federation  of  Labor 100,000 

Bricklayers    International 200.030 

100.  000 

600.000 
200. 000 

700,000 

250.  000 
3.5,  000 
20. 000 

10,000 

2.000 

202.500 


United   Association  of  Plumb. rs.. 

Hod  Carriers.  Building  and  Com- 
mon   Laborers.- 

Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
Benefit    Association 

Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
Standard    Life 

Carpenters    District    Council 

Pattern  Makers  League 

American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment  Employees 

National  Federation  of  Post  Oflice 
Clerks 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  Internation- 
al.  -- 


Labor  Cooperative  and  Educational 
Society 

International     Assiciation.     Heat, 

Frost  and  Asbestos  Workers 

National     Federation     of     Federal 

Employees 

Plasterers  Local  No    96 

Meat  Cutters   Local  No.  393 

Bakery  Workers  Local  No  33 

Operating  Eni^ineers  Local  No.  77. 

S'aaintitters   Local   No.   602 

Meat  Cutters  Local  No.  555 

Truck  Drivers  Local  No.  639 

Building  Laborers  Lccal  No.  74 

Motion    Picture    Operators    Local 

No     224 

M.ichmi.^ts  District  No.  44 

P:.\.sterers,   Puln'rrs  Local  No.   1  — 

Roofers   Local    No    90 

Brewery    Workers    Local    No.    48.. 

Ice  Cream  Drivers  Local  No.  11 

Bricklayers  Local  No.  1 

Plumbers  Local  No.  5 


$50, 000 
3,500 


2. 

15. 

2. 


000 

000 
,000 
6,800 
30. 000 

10,  oca 

5,  800 
20. 000 
50.  003 

4,  ODO 

5.  OCO 

1.  000 
1.000 

2.  500 
740 

10,  000 
15.000 


Total... 4,073,840 


Adoption  of  pay-roll  savings  plan  rccojnmrnded 
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Home  Fronts  Held  Weak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  4.  1943: 


Home  Front  Held  V.'e.^k — Ban  on  Planning 
Board  Casts  Oct  Althoritattve  Bodt 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Ret;ardles.s  of  the  failures  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  it?  d!.s>olut:on  by  Congress  leaves  the 
country  without  an  authoritative  agency 
quahiitd  to  deal  with  post-war  domestic 
problem^   in   a  comprehensive   manner. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  scores  of  public  and 
private  agencies  in  the  United  States  today 
that  are  studying  and  discussing  post-war 
prob!ems  Many  of  them  are  doing  very 
compevnt  work  within  their  special  areas  of 
mteiest.  But  no  single  government  or  pri- 
vate agency  is  sufficiently  broad  in  the  scope 
of  its  activities  or  disinterested  enough  Irj 
it.s  viewpoint  to  plan  for  the  variety  of  prob* 
lems  sure  to  arise  when  peace  "breaks  out.* 
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OTHER  PROBLEMS 

Several  Members  of  Congress  have  recog- 
nized the  need  lor  an  Independent  official 
post-war  reconstruction  commission  with 
legislative  authority  and  executive  support. 
and  have  Introduced  resolutions  to  create 
one.  All  of  these  resolutions  have  been  lost 
In  the  shuffle  except  that  of  Senator  George. 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  last  March 
A  strong  committee  of  six  Democrats  and 
four  Republicans  was  appointed  under  au- 
thority of  this  resolution,  but  the  Senate 
Post-War  Committee  has  not  yet  begun  to 
function  actively,  presumably  because  Its 
members  have  perforce  been  preoccupied  with 
more  Immediate  and  pressing  problems. 

Meanwhile  V-day  is  approaching.  It  may 
come  sooner  than  we  think  There  Is  wide- 
spread public  Interest  in  post-war  problems 
and  a  growing  demand  that  governments  be 
prepared  to  assist  industry  and  labor  in  the 
difficult  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time economy.  But,  Just  as  after  World  War 
No.  1.  as  the  tJnlted  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  points  out  in  a  recent  study  bV 
Stella  Stewart,  "there  is  no  unified  plan,  no 
common  agreement,  no  centralized  agency, 
no  evidence  of  teamwork  among  the  groups 
which  will  be  most  affected  by  a  planless 
demobilization." 

work  not  finished 

The  recent  statement  of  policy  Jointly  Is- 
sued by  the  business,  labor,  and  agricultural 
committees  of  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  lack  of 
teamwork. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  real 
danger  lest  we  again  lose  the  peace  on  the 
domestic  front  unless  some  authoritative 
agency  Is  promptly  established  to  carry  on 
the  coordinating  work  left  unfinished  Uy  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board. 

Such  an  agency,  I  suggest,  might  well  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  It  ought  to  be  representative  of 
both  political  parties,  and  it  should  Include 
representatives  of  the  administrative  branch, 
as  the  temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee did.  We  can  learn  something  here 
from  the  successful  use  of  mixed  or  royal 
commissions  in  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

A  post-war  reconstruction  commission  so 
constituted  would  avoid  the  otherwise  in- 
evitable rivalry  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  over  control  of  the  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace. 

Furthermore,  It  would  also  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  the  same  testimony  by  busy  admin- 
istrators and  business  and  labor  leaders.  A 
joint  Investigation  would  also  be  less  ex- 
pensive 

In  composing  the  pust-war  reconstruction 
commission  provision  should  also  be  made 
for  the  representation  of  professional  groups, 
cf  functional  economic  or  occupational  In- 
terests, as  well  as  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Professional  group.s — lawyers,  econ- 
omists, engineers — presumably  would  be  rep- 
resented on  the  technical  staff  of  the  com- 
mission, which  would  assemble  the  basic 
data  and  do  the  requisite  research  work. 

Functional  groups,  the  so-called  blocs, 
might  well  be  represented  on  an  advisory 
council  to  the  commission,  while  State  and 
local  governments,  which  have  a  natural  In- 
terest in  the  administrative  decentralization 
of  post-war  programs,  could  be  represented 
on  the  commission  itself. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  demise  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  and  the 
Inactivity  of  Congress  with  reference  to  post- 
war planning,  I  submit  that  the  time  Is  ripe 
for  the  creation  of  a  truly  representative 
post-war  reconstruction  commission.  Other- 
wise history  may  repeat  itself,  and  we  may 
again  And  ourselves  without  well-developed 
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and  C(x>rdlnated  programs  of  practical  action 
on  the  home  front  when  dem.obiUzatlon  day 
comes. 

George  B.  Gallowat. 
Washington,  June  29,  1943. 


0.  p.  A.  Personnel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  when  the  House  was  considering 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Oflflce  of 
Price  Administration  an  amendment 
aimed  at  the  O.  P.  A.  policy  makers  was 
offered  which  would  have  required  5 
years'  business  experience  from  all  the 
personnel  of  that  department.  This 
amendment  was  hurriedly  and  rather 
poorly  drawn  and  would  not  have  ac- 
complished the  desired  results.  Proof  of 
this  statement  can  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  later  on  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees abandoned  this  provision. 

However,  I  am  of  the  opinion  the 
principle  of  such  an  amendment  is 
sound.  In  light  of  many  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  O.  P.  A.,  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
that  those  who  formulate  these  regula- 
tions do  not  seem  to  have  sufficient  in- 
formation as  to  how  such  regulations 
would  affect  the  people  to  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  apply. 

I  have  therefore  prepared  and  intro- 
duced a  bill  which,  briefly,  provides  that 
the  officials  of  the  O.  P.  A.  who  formulate 
and  who  participate  in  formulating  the 
policies  of  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or 
directive  with  respect  to  any  industry, 
trade,  or  business  shall  be  persons  who 
have  had  at  least  5  years'  experience  in 
such  industry,  trade,  or  business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  issues 
an  order  regulating  retail  drygoods  stores 
should  certainly  be  familiar  with  their 
problems.  Likewise  one  who  attempts  to 
control  the  actions  of  druggists  ought  to 
be  aware  of  matters  peculiar  to  that  line 
of  business.  And  those  who  assist  in 
regulating  meat  markets  and  grocery 
stores  should  have  sufficient  experience 
to  know  what  the  problems  of  those  mer- 
chants are.  The  same  thing  holds  true 
of  the  hardware  merchants,  newspapers, 
automobile  dealers,  farmers,  ranchers, 
laboring  men,  and  what  not. 

Theories  and  ideologies  might  be  fine 
things  in  peacetime  but  what  we  need  to- 
day on  the  home  front  is  more  good  com- 
mon horse  sense.  We  need  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  common  problems 
which  are  facing  every  merchant  in  the 
country  today. 

I  believe  that  if  the  services  of  experi- 
enced men,  rather  than  theorists,  are  se- 
cured, then  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  will  be  sounder,  will  involve  less 
red  tape,  and  will  be  simpler  and  more 
satisfactory  to  the  merchants  and  to  the 
consuming  public. 


Another  Accomplishment  of  the   World 
War  Veterans  Legislation  Committee 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  MISSOLTII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member,  has  secured 
approval  by  Congress  of  another  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  piece  of  leg- 
islation, H.  R.  2703.  This  law  was  fi- 
nally approved  by  this  House  on  July  7, 
1943. 

The  act  in  question  is  designed  to  cor- 
rect inequalities  arising  under  existing 
law  with  a  view  to  simplifying  adjudi- 
cative practices  and  administrative  pro- 
cedure by  establishing  uniform  provi- 
sions wherever  possible.  This  measure 
has  the  approval  of  all  veterans'  or- 
ganizations and  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. I  am  glad  to  have  had  a  part 
in  making  it  law.  It  is  a  law  of  extreme 
importance  to  veterans  of  the  World 
War  No.  2  and  their  dependents. 

Briefly  the  law  provides,  first,  that  in 
case  of  an  incompetent  veteran  havin? 
no  guardian,  any  compensation,  pension, 
or  retirement  pay  may  be  made  to  his 
wife  at  the  discretion  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  without  the  expense 
and  red  tape  of  securing  appointment  of 
a  guardian.  As  a  lawyer  who  has  had 
experience  in  handling  these  estates,  I 
know  that  this  is  a  wise  provision,  be- 
cause the  expense  of  usual  court  costs  to 
handle  the  small  sum  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  these  veterans  just,about  eats 
up  the  money  which  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren should  get  and  will  get  from  now  on. 

The  new  law  provides  in  the  second 
section  also  that  when  death  benefits  are 
payable  to  the  widow  of  a  veteran  or  to 
the  child.  It  will  be  paid  to  the  widow  for 
herself  and  child  even  though  the  widow 
is  a  minor.  Many  cases  have  arisen 
where  the  wife  of  a  deceased  veteran  was 
not  of  age  and  money  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  her  and  the  children  has  gone  for 
court  costs. 

The  third  section  of  this  law  provides 
that  any  person  entitled  to  veterans'  ben- 
efits may  reject  his  rights  to  them  for  any 
reason  and  later  apply  for  them  again 
without  in  any  way  having  the  rights  in 
the  second  application  altered  or 
changed,  except  that  on  the  second  ap- 
plication it  must  start  from  the  date  of 
application  and  will  not  be  retroactive. 

Section  4  provides  that  any  person 
found  guilty  of  mutiny,  treason,  sabo- 
tage, or  aiding  our  enemies  shall  forfeit 
ail  veterans'  benefits.  However,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may.  In 
his  discretion,  pay  benefits  that  other- 
wise would  be  due  the  soldier  or  veteran 
to  members  of  his  family  upon  his  death. 

Section  5  deals  with  persons  entitled  to 
compensation  who  are  located  In  an  en- 
emy country.    If  such  a  person  happens 
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not  to  be  a  citircn  of  the  United  States 
his  comptniation  stops.  These  benefits, 
however,  may  be  paid  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Vet'-rans'  Administrator  to  his  de- 
P'-ndf-n's  If  thi-y  are  not  in  a  place  oc- 
cupied or  conirollfd  by  enemies  of  the 
United  Stat  vs. 

Srt'.on  6  refers  to  widows  of  World  | 
War  Na.  2  ve'erans  who  marry  such  vet- 
erans mnie  ih.tn  10  years  after  ihe  end 
rf  tlv^  v.ar.  Th'^  purpose  of  this  provi- 
Mon  IS  d  -sicned  to  prevent  a  common 
rarket  under  which  marriages  are  some- 
times made  v.;th  a  view  to  getting  Gov- 
f-rnmcnt  benelV.s  of  a  soldier  who  is  about 
to  die. 

Section.^  7  and  8  define  a  child,  parent, 
father  and  mother  for  the  purposes  of 
th«»  act. 

Section  9  extends  the  benflts  of  the 
prcs'-nl  veterans'  hospital  facilities  just 
t  he  same  to  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2 
as  to  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1.  Sec- 
tion 9  also  provides  that  every  person 
in  the  armed  services  shall  be  assumed 
to  have  been  in  sound  condition  when  ac- 
cepted for  service  except  as  to  defects 
noted  at  the  time  of  examination  for 
enrollment  or  where  clear  evidence  dem- 
onstrates that  the  injury  or  disease 
existed  prior  to  enrollment  and  was  not 
aggravated  by  mihtary  or  naval  service. 
Section  10  provides  that  cadets  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  and  midshipmen  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  during 
World  War  No.  2.  are  considered  as  in 
active  military  or  naval  service  for  the 
puipcse  of  extending  to  them  veterans' 
benefits. 

Section  11  provides  compensation  shall 
not  be  paid  to  any  widow  without  child 
or  to  a  child  whose  annual  income  ex- 
ceeds $1,000,  cr  to  a  widow  with  a  child 
whose  annual  income  exceeds  (2,500. 

Section  12  provides  the  order  in  which 
compensation  shall  be  paid  to  dependents 
of  a  deceased  veteran. 

Section  13  provides  that  a  disabled  vet- 
eran. v.iLhout  dependents,  being  taken 
cere  of  by  a  Government  institution,  will 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  not  to 
exceed  $20  per  month  irvstead  of  $15  per 
month  as  at  present.  Such  a  veteran  en- 
titled to  penMon  for  non-service-con- 
nected di.sability  will  get  $8  per  month 
instead  of  $6  as  at  present. 

Section  14  simplifies  and  adjusts  the 
rates  of  wartime  service-connected  death 
compensation  or  pension  by  elimination 
of  the  diflerentiation  in  rates  to  the 
widow  or  children  based  upon  age,  adopt- 
ing the  higher  rates  for  all  ages.  These 
adjustments  result  In  increased  rates. 
The  increase  of  the  widow  s  rate  from  $45 
to  $50  per  month  and  the  payment  of 
that  rate  regardless  of  age — now  $38  if 
under  50  years  of  age — is  believed  to  be  a 
conservative  and  more  appropriate  recog- 
nition of  the  Federal  obligation  in  these 
cases.  It  is  expected  this  additional  cost 
will  be  largely  offset  by  the  savings  that 
will  ensue  from  the  simplification  of  pro- 
cedures as  provided  by  this  law.  Extra 
compensation  Is  provided  for  each  child 
lac  widow  has,  $15  for  the  first  child  and 


$13  for  each  additional  one.  The  total 
amount  payable  cannot  exceed  $100  per 
month.  Slightly  lower  rates  are  paid  In 
case    of    peacetime    service-connected 

death. 

Section  15  Rovems  receipt  of  concur- 
rent payments,  removing  certain  in- 
cquaUties  in  exi.sting  law.  S.-ctinn  IG 
makes  this  law  effective  from  tiie  date  it 
became  law  and  provides  no  paymenls 
can  be  authorized  for  any  pniod  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  law.  Section  17 
provides  that  pensions  payable  for  dis- 
ability shall  b?  payable  from  the  dale  of 
discharge  if  claim  therefor  is  fikd  wilhiu 
1  year  from  discharge. 

Enactment  of  this  law  is  another  of  the 
steps  taken  by  Congress  on  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  path  of  continued  justice  to 
those  called  upon  to  wear  the  unifcrm  of 
their  country. 


The  Wallace- Jones  Affair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  oh:o 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  JnJy  8.  1943 

Mr.  EENDER.  IJi-.  Si^eaker,  under 
leave  to  expend  my  rtmarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  follcving  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann: 

Today  and  Tomou«ow — The  Wallace-Jcnes 
Affaib 

(By  Wilier  Lippmami) 

It  would  be  useless  for  Congress  to  investi- 
gute  tiie  brawl  between  the  Vice  Presicient 
oi  the  United  States  and  the  Secxetary  of 
Commerce,  and  U  would  be  quite  beside  the 
point  for  the  general  public  to  attempt  to 
jud^e  the  merits  of  the  dl.-pute.  The  real 
question  Is  v.-hy  such  an  unseemly  aff.iir  hns 
exploded  in  our  faces. 

When  we  can  answer  that  question  we 
shall  know  what  Is  wrong  on  tiie  home  froii'. 
aud  %e  shail  begin  to  lu>uw  what  ou^hi.  to 
be  done  about  it. 

In  locking  for  the  answer  we  miy  begin 
by  asking  ourselves  what  a  strung  executive 
In  a  well-conducted  government  would  do  If 
two  Icadlns?  members  of  his  oSlciiil  fp.mlly 
got  Into  such  a  public  row.  The  answer  Is 
clear  and  obvious:  Before  paying  the  sliiiht- 
esl  attention  to  their  aUegationa.  he  would 
Instantly  remove  both  men — Mr.  Wallaci  a^ 
Cliairman  of  the  B^ard  of  Economic  \V«ri.ire 
and  Mr.  jLUes  as  Chairman  of  the  Rctou- 
struction  Finance  Corporation. 

This  would  be  done  because,  withnut 
disclpiine  within  a  government.  It  is  Impcs- 
slble  to  conduct  a  government.  The  Presi- 
dent bas  a  rule  that  his  officials  must  not 
quarrel  publicly.  The  way  to  enforce  t-hat 
rule  Is  to  remove  instantly  offlcials  who  do 
quarrel  publicly.  For  when  a  man  t;..kts 
offlce  In  an  administration,  there  are  two  and 
only  two  choices  open  to  him:  To  remain  a 
member  of  the  team  by  composing  his  d.f- 
ferences  with  the  other  members,  or  to  re.-^ipn 
frtna  the  team  and,  then,  as  a  private  cit- 
laan  to  exercise  his  right  to  speak  his  mind. 

But  this  rule  so  essential  to  good  govern- 
ment i»  tinworkable  in  Washington  today  b«- 


c.tii^c  1*  pre'^uppose.'!  an  effective  metl-(  !  of 
compo!.:ng  dUIerences  wlthlr  the  team.  Tne 
quarrel  between  the  Board  of  Economic  War- 
fare ar.d  he  ReconsUuction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration has  smoldered  for  montlis.  It  burst 
into  flHTie  becaa'^,  as  things  are  set  up.  the 
President  alone  could  com.pose  it.  or  could 
Judgt?  It  and  decide  it.  But  he  wouldn't.  lie 
wouldn't  because  he  was  too  busy  with  other 
thini  .'^.  became  It  bored  him,  because  he  never 
6iud:(Kl  it.  because  he  did  not  v.'i.'^h  to  offend 
either  Mr.  Jjnes'  friends  or  Mr,  Wallaces 
frlfnd? 

B-cause  Mr  Roosevelt  conducts  govern- 
ment personally  and  by  improvisation  rather 
than  by  relying  on  ir.stitutionii,  like  the 
Cabinet,  and  an  establihed  procedure,  the 
task  (  f  scttlmg  the  issues  of  the  dispute  was 
a  pninful  personal  duty  from  which  he 
shrank  If  he  had  had  a  war  cabiret,  they 
ccukl  have  settled  it  in  the  early  stape?  be- 
fore the  art;ument  became  a  por.?onal  feud. 

For  the  knowledge  that  the  argument  could 
be  s?tt!ed,  and  the  rule  that  a  man  must 
play  ball  or  retire  to  the  bleachers  if  he  dees 
not  nprrce,  would  create  a  team  :n  Washin^^ton. 
If  there  were  a  team,  the  administration 
would  not  have  one-tenth  the  trouble  it  is 
having  with  Con'jre'-s,  For  one  thing.  If  the 
administratlcn  were  united  and  disciplined 
within  itself.  It  would  not  make  so  many 
mistakes.  Nor  would  it  have  one  frustrated 
agency  lobbying  against  another  frustrated 
agency  in  Congress  and  In  the  press. 

If  at  one  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  there 
re.illy  were  tnc  coherent,  agreed,  thoughtfully 
considered  pn  gram  for  dealing,  let  us  say, 
with  inflation — a  prozram  backed  by  the 
Treasury,  Agriculture,  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, an:i  all  the  others  concerned — then 
ContTi^3s  would  have  to  make  the  mo- 
ment" us,  responsible  decision  of  supporting 
it  or  rejoctnif;  it.  That  would  be  orderly  gov- 
ernment. But  when  Congress  is  invited  to 
vote  on  one  IncidentPl  feature — suljsidies — ■ 
l5€fore  anyone  knows  what  the  whole  Inflation 
proc^ram  is  to  be,  need  anyone  bs  surprised 
that  CongiTSs  Is  confused  and  obstructionist? 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  trouble 
Ls  (in  the  home  front  alone,  and  that  cur 
forclcn  relation.^  at  least  are  well  conducted. 
Unfortunately  that  is  not  the  case,  and  the 
same  indiscipline,  the  same  lack  of  colier- 
ence  and  considered  action,  the  same  per- 
sonal !sm  and  improvisation  exist  there,  and 
will,  if  not  c  r:ccted,  have  long,  deep,  and 
very  serious  ciiiscquenccs.  The  diGcemlng 
are  already  aware  cf  them,  and  the  portents 
of  trouble— not  in  one  place  but  in  many- 
are  :',lrcady  vis  ble. 

Tliey  arl.=^e  from  the  fi.ct  that  our  foreign 
relations,  which  ought  to  be  firmly  in  the 
hards  cf  the  State  Department,  are  carried 
on  thri'Uch  a  large  number  cf  amorphous  and 
disc  rdant  agencies — Board  cf  Economic  War- 
fare, Rpco;-s:ruction  Finance  Corporatl'  n, 
Treasury,  OfTice  of  War  Information,  seme 
generjiLs,  and  some  admirals.  Our  foreiTO 
relations  are  not  controlled  by  the  State  De- 
pHrtment  becau.se  that  Department  is  not 
adequately  manned  and  it  has  no  real  head. 
r.  contains  within  it.self  several  headstrong 
factions.  It  is  paid  that  the  President  is  his 
own  Secretary  of  State.  But  if  he  is,  he  needs 
I  a  St.ue  Department  nonetheless  in  order  to 
I  be  Secretary  of  State.  In  fact  lie  has  been 
handling  the  greaicKt  and  most  difficult  af- 
fairs by  intuition,  in",provisation,  and  per- 
Rui.d  feeling. 

For  this  there  will  be,  unless  there  Is  a 
decided  chanf»e  soon,  a  reckoning  in  foreign 
relaii-jiis  as  there  Is  new  a  reckoning  on  the 
home  front.  For  he  is  blind  indeed  to  tiie 
hajid writing  on  the  wall  who  does  not  fcce 
the  accumulating  evidence. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  authority  to  extend  my 
remark.s,  I  include  herewith  a  letter  from 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Trca.-ury 
tran.'^mitting  to  me  a  set  of  statements 
relative  to  receipts,  expenditures,  the 
public  debt,  status  of  the  .ccneral  fund 
of  the  Trei^sury,  and  a  preliminary  state- 
ment of  amounts  made  available  for  war 
activitie.s  during   the  fiscal   years   1941, 

1942,  1943,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1944  as  of 
their  statu>  on  Jun^^  30  last.  I  believe 
this  material  will  be  u.scful  and  helpful 
to  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  in  their 
study  of  Government  finances  generally. 

TRE.ASI'RY    DErARTMENT. 

Wa^hiugtoii,  July  7,  1943. 
Hon,   Clarence   Cannon. 

C:ia:iman.  Coimr.it tee  on  Appropriations, 
Hoxise  0/  Representatives, 

Wa!'hingtou.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr,  Cannon;   By  direction  of  the 
Secretary  and  pursuant  to  ynur  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 25.  1941,  I  am  enclosing  herewith  the 
following   financial    str.tements   for   June   30. 

1943,  covering  the  finances  of  the  Federal 
Government: 

Statement  No,  I  General  Budget  sum- 
marv— receipts  i.rd  expenditures. 

Statement  No  II.  Effect  on  the  public  debt 
of  financing  cash  requirement.^. 

Statement  No,  III,  Statutory  debt  limita- 
tion. 

Statement  No.  IV,  General  fund  balance. 

Statement  No.  V.  Borrowing  power  and 
outstanding  obligations  of  corporations  and 
credit  agencies  wiilch  l.'-.sue  cbligations  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States 

Statement  No,  VI,  Combined  statement  of 
assets  and  llabiinies  of  Government  corpora- 
tions and  credit  agencies  for  the  period  ended 
Mav  31.  1&43, 

Statement  No.  VII,  War  activities  program 
(exclusive  of  Reconstruction  Furance  Cor- 
poration and  its  subsidiaries)  appropriations, 
contract  authorizations,  and  expenditures, 
July  1.  1940.  through  June  30.  1943. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Budget  estimates  of  re'-elpt^,  expenditure.-, 
and  net  deficit  used  in  statements  I.  II,  and 
IV  are  the  Presidents  latest  estimates  re- 
flected in  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1944. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D    V.'.  Bell, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Table  I.— General  Budget  summary — 
Receipts  and  expenditures 

lOu  ba«:?  el  thp  ihnly  stalenie;:;  ■  f  llif  ''  >  Tre:\-i:ry, 
J  e  ,  I  lif^'k-  pill  I  1'%  tl.t'  1  ri-,i.M:ri't  rf  itic  I  r.  ie<l  .-^l  :;e.-. 
la  iinl'ii.ii>-  "f  ■!"!!iirs!     , 


ClassiGciil.un 


Riidccti 

esti-    ■ 
males, 
li.scfil 
veur   j 
I'JU  •  I 


Actual 


Eeeeiiits- 

I no  J  me  tax 

Misoellaiiecii?  internal  revenue. 

H'xial  seeiirity  t;iMS  .   

Taios  upon  carriers  an'i  their 

employees 

Customs 

Otlier 


K:s.-a! 

Fis,al 

\fiir 

VCIlf 

VAS 

1'..12 

Tablx  I. — General  Budget  aummary— 
Receipts  and  expenditures — Con. 

[On  ba.'=i5  of  liif  daily  stntement  of  thf  V .  P,  Trcastiry, 
i.  e  ,  thinks  I'aI'I  hy  the  Treasurer  of  the  L'uittsl  .-tale*. 
In  nulli-ns  of  dniiar!!) 


4,y3f. 
1,  7-Jt> 

4,  SM 

i.ao 

7.W\ 

:<.  MT 

1,  Uiri 

24," 
6.M 

■:i.>.i 
«iei 

17) 
:iM 

Total  receipts ' ri'.  407    •.":!.  3».' 

Bee  lotnotes  at  end  of  table. 


13.  fj-M 


niiu-pt 

AdUttl 

C'V.- 

Classlflcation 

nuti";. 

!Nc:il 

Floral    Fi<'ftl 

\l  :ir 

\r  ir       \i  !ir 

;  -14 

\M.i        1 '42 

Less; 

N>"t    nmr.untu   tran-fcrretl    to 

)-i"ti'r'il   (  l'!-!i;.'c  iiii'l   -.iirv.- 

\   rs'  insiiriinw  triijl  liiii'l... 

i.ir,   1,  ii.'j      SCO 

T'^t-wiir    (Tcilits    !■  r    txress- 

i          1 

prjf^is  tax  and  Victory  tu.x... 

8001 [. 

NVt  recci|ils.... 


3.1,0Sl[  22,  3S2    12,71".) 


Expenditures:  ' 

\\  if  ac  I :vitip<: 
Wnr  l)i>iiartinent_ 

Navy  1  ifp/iriment    

A'.;rici;ltiirL'  l>f|.arliiient 

Keder.ll  Seciirily  .\(.'priry 

Fodrril  W  orks  .\i'ency 

NalJi'n:il  llnn,>-;:ii:  .\i;eticy... 

'1  r.  i.-'Ury  l>e[iHrtiiierit   .    

r,  S,  Mririliiiie  Conimission. 

.\,d  I  >  Cli.ir.j 

A\  .r  -tiipi)ing  Administra-    1 
■■  ^  m.  ■■ 

('tiler I 

t^iil.plrniental  items 7. OiKi 


rt2.  OPfi 

'  42.  ^  1 7  ' 

14 

1113 

2ZUI0 

ai,  vs,> 

s 

.^M) 

1.  3ti7 

2.011, 

6^0 

1,^7 

L'S' 

m 

ivl 

21.M 

*;■: 

177 

6(ft> 

2t.7 

:X) 

1, 101 

:■]'} 

1,3110 

2.77« 

'.i-s> 

40 

2U0 

•y    -f ^ 

f  1.1"' 

1.32 

1     7y-\ 

3»2 

1  ■•';il,  w  :ir  fi'-;;\  'Ue-" 

Intore.vt  uii  the  ['iiMii  debt 

l.'ev^'.rtinptiial     uiii    otherwise 

cl.'i.ssifiedi 

.\triciillnre  Depiirtinent ' 

F"i  den!  .'-•Hiinty  .^cciry  • , 

FrdiTrtl  \V(.rk>  Acfiicy  • i 

Ki  ( i!in;Htii'ii  iiri/jc(  i-     _ 

.V'lri'  ii.'ii  lldusmi;  .\i'c!'cy  • 

I'^iiiiinKi  Can  Til ' 

1\:^\    oilitv   Pcparlment   (defl- 

( :i  T'.c;.       , .  - 

IJniIri  ;td  Ketinmrnt  lir.ftrd- 

l;:v(  r  nnd  t.arimr  wurk  and  llooil 

Oiiitrol 

Tc:!i,.  'M'f  \'ii!lcy  .Authority 

Hrfiir.ii^  c  f  tii\('s  »nd  diitii- 

Vt  ieraii.-'  .\dii.ii,i^trnti'.!i  '-   

'rrai:.'^f''r-:  to  iru>-t  acci-UT't*.  f  tc-- 


97,000!  72.109    2n.iiU 
3, 00111     1. 808,     1.  280 


« 7f.3 
soil 

,''•■2 
117 


732! 
V7fi: 
.'71 
44- 


i; 

24 

f.i< 
1.^. 

31 

4 

1,'. 
8 

,'■4 

1> 

201 
HI 

7»* 

1.  136 

Ul 

IS 

3S 

IS 
111 

i^n 

127 
.3S1 


'1 '  i-il  rT|»'n't!tiiri-'.fXf  lud- 

iiif  dcM  rtlireiiienls....  104.124    78.179    .32. 3<i7 


BihU'd  -icCcit     

Fulilic  did't  rctireineiits... 

tlri's.-^  deficit 


71,043,  55.hy7    iy.59S 

5!  3  V") 


Classification 


Bu»)-'et        Actual 
fi-'i-   I 

niril"-;. 

fisc-d     Fi<c-il  ;  Fiscal 
Vf;ir   I   v»";ir   I   \t'nr 
m*  '  "    11'43        1942 


Tabli  n — Effect  on  the  public  debt  of 
financing  cash  requirements — Con. 

On  ba.-!!'  of  the  dfiUy  ^tatriMcot  "f  t'm  \' .  S,  'Irea-oiry' 
I  e..  c'.fi  Ws  pHi  i  I  \  l!'.e  1  rex-  irrr  il  the  I  iiilfl  >l:ile». 
In  niiliior..^  cf  di  !!iir>l 


1  li,i.Md  1)11  l'.i44  Iiuu;:ct  (stf  pp.  Al  to  .\9  and  Al,"  to 

.^■:4' 
:  II.  (■<  not  ii-.(  lude  inorea-ied  mconic  tax  rcioi;  is  ur.'li-r 

ll.<>  Cliirciit  '1  HX  ri.MI-.CIit  .\rtiflV4  1 
■'  !;;(  hide-- 1  \)'fndiiures  tcr  'cicct!'. c  .-<»rvu<>. 
'  Include*  i-vti;nftti-.<  fiT  MippK  iin  iitid  itciiis 
»  .\'iditi"n!i!  t  \[eT!diinrr'-   urc   iT'clu^lfd   in    "I>epart- 

nicniHl"  and  "U  ar  fw  in  1IIC-"  hhiiM' 
'  ,\ddil]nn.il  cM'cr.iiilure'-  urc  i:.f  Iiidcd  in  "V^  ar  nd  ivl- 

tic-"  !itio\e 

NdTK,— Ficun-*   fire  rnindi  d   !o  ncurcst  miili"D  and 

will  n'lt  neci-siirily  nod  t^i  i'>'iil.'>. 

Table  II.— Effect  on  the  public  debt  of 
financing  cash  requirements 

Ifm  hii-.-  '•!  the  dadv  statenient  of  the  I',  S.  Tn  T-iiry, 
i,e  ,  ciiecks  i.iiid  l>y  TtieTrex-iireruf  ilie  I'nite'J  .-lutiis. 

Ii;  ir:i"i"r.s  (-f  d-HiirH 


71,043    5.'.,  Mj7    Ik  ,'it« 


Aivi'iint  to  lie  (hmnreii:  , 

hii'irct  licfcit  (st.-iUTietit  n.. 
J-Mc's  cfo.;  cndiuir. '  I  \er  re-  1 

i(  •'■(*  tn  iru-^t  Hcri  iiti-.  flc, 

dMrmutheiTncl-' •     4.  r«t.      l.Sf.l      3,  .',<H 

'I,, ,5,1  _ 7,'',  7^J    J7,  7.>    113,103 

Inrre'i,-^'  ir.  the  fin  ral  fiii'd  I'ii! 
iinc«' diirine  the  pern 'd    — I,9'A     6,  .M-'         3,SS 

Total  innrea,**'  in  ll:e  pub-  i  ! 

lif  debt     ._. I  73.853    M. '.-4    23.  4«l 

Grc'S.'  puMk  debt  at  the  benin- 
I,mculthet.■^io^l    i:W.fi9fi    71422    4S.  i»fil 

tiro?'-  public  debt   at  the 
ft.d  o(  the  MTiod   210,  M'J  136,  606    72.422 

See  fotnotes  at  end  of  table. 


.".'f-al  1  Fi.«ral    FisnU 
\e'»r    I    \e«r   '    ve,ir 
14 1    I     I '..43    I     !'>42 


Gmrantefd  oidieatifins  not 
I  wned  by  the  '1'n'u.sury  Bt  the 
end  of  the  period 

'J'dlid  pros.*  tmblic  di'bt 
MTid  cii:i"ini<'<  d  (d'litra- 
tioTis  (lal-liind.ui: 


«1.2iifi      4.100      4, '.fiS 


211.7.VHO.  7t>''. 


'  TiMM-.i  on  I','41  Hudi-tt      '.-'ce  Pi>  X.N  and  \.\I,1 
'Includis  liinnnnl-  niii'.<,-ary  to  r<i\tr  t"tal  net  ad 
v'lnn".';  irorii  tt)<>   I  rr>i-iiry  to  (■inverntoi'nt  iHTporhlinii'i. 
■'  Nrcntivc  fltriire-  indiratc  decTease  in  the  criieril  Hind 

biihi'1.1' 
'  <  'n  ba«!is  oi  ejirlicst  c;ul  or  mntnrily  dales. 

N'l'TE,— Fifurrc  are  ri  undcd  id  ncnrc.^t  ir.iilion  end 
will  not  iiiftSMinly  add  tu  tnfilv. 

Table  III. — Statutory  debt  limitation 

IVrdor  sec.  21  of  tho  .'^lomd  l.itvTtv  I^nn  H«nd  .\ri, 
BS  anicndid,  as  of  June  M  l'.M3.  lu  ludhoi's  if 
.•ollars] 

I.iii.it:itid:i 21".0»>o 

l>cdiic!: 

(ird-x<     public    d.  bt     oul.'^tandinc 

hinr  •«!,  liM3  .  .  M3C,t",96 

Iniiirned      di«^unf      of     T'nited 

.•^ritcs  Savirips  iHiiid?  (difTcrfiic»' 

Utwitii      ciiriiiii      r'-iiiiiipiion 

\;i!ur  ;i::d  iiiulunly  rr.lui  )  4.t':t9 

T'  tul U\J'M 

Loss'  I'cbi  iiiit-itundint'  not  subjid  to 
^trllllt"r^  lunilaticius -         1.  IK'. 

T..l.~.l  140.4r.9 

Bi.'iinee  of  borrowing  auii)i)niy oy.  531 

'  F.\ilu>::vi>  of  <,b!Ji.'ntion«  fuarnnlecd  by  the  ''nited 
St«p.i  not  (iwncd  t>y  the  'I  n-isury.  in  the  amount  of 
$4.oyi.<.<ti.i,u4.'>.7,''i. 

\(iTE,— Fiifure«  Ml  rdti!i(l.(l  to  nearest  million  and 
will  r.i't  nccev-iirily  i.d  I  P)  t<  Pil;. 

Table  IV. — General  fund  balance 

[On  basis  if  the  daily -Jfiternent  of  the  T,  S.  'freisiirr. 
i  e  .rheek.s  paid  |.y  the '1  re-i-urer  of  l*ie  I  nile*!  .-tales. 

In  iii.llions  d,  ildlltir.-! 


Cia.s.M(i. 


Balance  in  the  pen' ml  fund  of 
the  'i  rea-urv  ut  ll  e  !•<  i-iii- 
lun^'  o(  the  |«ti<m1. 

Vt'nrkin:'  baliiuo'   

InTi-menl  on  I'dlil  

[H'a.!;lora:'<'  iMl\er' 


Biidset 

est;-   1 
nirttes, 

ri<!'-al 

vear 

li»44  '  1 

Act 

iial 

Fisfsl 
year 
lt«43 

Fiscal 
year 

ltM2 

1 

8.744 
144 

^22".* 
14:1 

6IW 

144 

Ml,"i 

'lotlil 


'.'.fitr    2  wi     2. ''ti 


Annly-is  of  the  eh.Tice  in   the 
ptiernl     luiid     Uuriiit!     the 

jHTldd' 

Incn  iL"-e.s: 
Horrdwinps  'nr-f  increase  in 
tlie  rrd>.-  pubii,  .;.  b!  » '  73.fc53  ^274  _^.  4^ 

Decrra'i  •'■  j 

Ulidfct  iieflcjl  istiMiiei;t  0      71,  W3    ,'kM«97    19.  .'.W 
Excc-s  (if  i-\|  ( inliiiir.  s  (iver  I  1 

rcciMpt*  In  Iru-l  nccniinl,*.  1  I 

cpv.  during- the  pcrid.J  ....'     4  7:r.i      l.t.61      3.  ,'i<i« 

Total  dccri''LM'S 

.\.'l  increase  in  the  Fen- 
eral  (;ii;d  i  sl'ince  -  — 


"r 

7»»2 

.'.7. 

"•'* 

23 

no 

-I 

<AZt 

fi. 

MS 

.3,'S 

Balan^  in  t(io  t-cnerhi  iiin>i  01 
till-  '1  ri  a,~ur>   at  trie  end  ol 
1  nc  I  crii'd                                   1 
Wdrkin;,'  brdanrv-    • 

144 

f,19 

8.744 
144 

6iy 

2.  2'r> 
144 

t'(ij:;;KiraL'e  i-iiu-tl ' 

flJ 

Toliil ' 

7.578 

».i07 

2.  'Ml 

'  H.'iM.i  (lu  1' 44  Hudfit  («oe  [ip,  XX  XXI,  and 
XXIII.  , 

■  Includes  aniniii.'s  necssary  to  rn\er  total  net  «u- 
vanc!-  ffdin  the   i  n-.-ury  td  (lovenini'-nl  eorporaticas, 

>  N'ci-ativc  tii'ure-  iinluate  deeTcasse  in  the  eenertl 
fund  balaiifc 

.Note.— Finures  are  rouude<l  to  neatcil  million  aud 
will  not  uccfssanl)  add  to  totals. 
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i 


i|;  ll 


I  .  s 


I 


c 


I 


4    1 


I 


; 


9: 
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Tabli  V— Borrowing  wver  and  outstanding  obligations  of  corporations  and  credit  agencies  Khich    i. 

the  United  States,  as  of  June  30.  1943 

[In  millions  of  dollar?] 


-u<  obligations  gnarantetd   by 


CiTi-Tihin  or  a«:ir.  y 


t'lninio-Jity  CrtMlit  ("i)ri>ur»Ii(>n   

>..:cral  Vnnu  MuiifAH'  Cnr^tir.Wxm 
}<■<).  nil  llonMng  \'lniinL<trnih>n 
>.'l<ral   Put  111'  HoUMni:  Autht,rily... 
Koriu-  I'wn'T^'  Nsin  ('■.ri^>or»ti'iii    ... 
lipronatTurtu-io  Kinanop  <  orimraiion.. 
T'-nnrsN.*  ValVy  Auihiiri'y 
I  ai'.ed  e'tatos  .Niariiimc  C'oniini55ion. 


Or..- 

:„  ;.  -  '      ' 

aii! ;; 

City 

"  1  "i  t 

'J    til  Ml 

» ."■■.  .-''•:' 

1  HlMi 

« 4,  :■-) 

1:,  i"> 

•  21111 

( i'il>!aii'lin,'  uhiiKalioQS 


Total. 


11.6.T-, 


'  Kiin'ls  have  Nrn  depositi-il  with  the  TrcAsurer  of  th«  I'nited  Ftnfe?  fnr  pnymprit 
of  iill  .illimitioo*  iri»ar»nt«w«l  by  the  l'nit*<l  Suues.  rrpre.^nting  outstanding'  inatiuid 
tmniipal  ul  to.:iw;.iJO»)  and  interusl  of  *3.1UO,OOU 

'  I>s5  than  »5on.non. 

'  I.iiii;T  of  aiuh.jniy  to  fnstire  tnortraee*.  This  amount  may  be  '.r.(Tca«=e.t  ty 
tl.iMiii.iXAJ,Ol)0  uiJ»>n  aiH^ruvaJ  by  tho  I'rt-iUk-nt.  l>.'b.':iturts  may  t>e  ii^^iK'il  ana  Ii-ti- 
den-<l  onlv  in  exchancc  for  in«:nrpd  pnn*>rty  acqiiireil  through  fonci  <siirr. 

•  IhM  anwunt  may  be  mcxeased  only  by  the  amount  of  issrjes  fur  nfur.ding  (Hir- 


iIm  111  ill  o;  tla-  L'liited  States  and  held  by  the 


»  Kxel'i^iv''  of  «>.,iii'T/ii'. 
RfK^'nstruft ;<in  {•ihhih-i'  i'   ..    . 

»  I.irini  whii'h  r:ny  (»■  ■r.  ■•.^aniiie  ni  ftiiV  one  tiiiie  with  respect  to  tlie  insuring  01 
mort^'-r.'i  s  and  the  is^ua:.  i  '.(  .IoIk-uIiH' s,  '1  h;(.  iiulhc  rily  trunsffrrcj  to  War  Shi[> 
pir.j  AdiTiini.-iti'Hn'in  by  F\-iul:\'    "i  Id  .No. 'AkM  .l.itiJ   V(h.  7.  r».'. 


NuTK.— Figures  !ia  ro 


,  uea.'i'it  miliion  aii  J  a  il.  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 


Table  VI. — Combined  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  Govern inent  corporations  and    c  rdi 

(In  milli'ins  of  lioiiur-l 


agencies,  as  o]  May  31,  1943 


Exclusive  of 

amounts  due 

from  (iovem- 

ment  c-orpo- 

retions  and 

agencies 


ComnKKlity  Credit  CorporaHon. 
Foil«ral  Farm  Mortga^  (.'orp<iralk<a. 
Fed«nl  Uousinc  Administration. 

Tedml  h»d  h*nks 

l^rJeral  Public  HoU!Sing  Authority. 
Boom  Owaen'  Lowi  CorrxntMn 
Keconjtruction  Finanee  C  orpcralion. 
Teniies!>ee  Vallry  Authority. 
f.  S.  Marlttra*  rommtssion 
y,'tt  tUii|>pin(  Administraiioa  '. 


SubtotaL 

l-«8:  Interagency  interest  shown  alxne. 


Tutal. 


Assets 


Liabilities 


Nrt  worth 


niie  from 

(rovprnr;i<nt 

(■orpor:iiion.s 

and  asfiiuts 


'    OMieafions  I  Uue  to  Coverrrti-nt  r-orj-o- 

,HHr^n»«.l    I       ntli.,u.^.lap-iu:es- 
l.y  tii«'  rriiti-d 
Stales  • 


.\11  o'her  fin-  >  Proprietary 
(.iuuinii  re-     intirest  of  the 
wrvt.-;       ,Unucd  Slates 


Other 


•  Include  otnital  atock  and  pal'lln  surplus  of  liovemracnt  corporations  and  agencies. 

•  ii>dude«  princi(*l  and  accrue<l  mtvrej>t. 
I  Lmb  than  iSUatXiU. 

'This  b  eiclusive  of  the  amount  of  the  Government's  financial  interest  in  these 
»genc»e*  on  accwunt  of  obliMtions  lield  by  the  Treasury  and  included  »s  liabilities  under 
Ibe  r«pi«n  "Due  to  tiovemnwnt  cori»r»tioM  and  afencies— Trwsnry." 

•  Includes  claims  for  detientures  autborixod  and  pending  in  amount  of  jyti.'.Tii). 

•  iVtes  not  include  tl2,iNMi.tiiw  in  transit  lor  n>d«niption. 

'  War  Shipping  AdminiMraiJoo  cre*ted  nnder  Eifcutive  Order  WM  dated  F.b.  7, 
1M2,  was  Included  tn  flgurea  uf  V.  H.  MariUoM  Commission  through  June  3U,  ItMX 


'  Incl'.idt'-;  aranunt>  du>>  to  Tm-iiry  1  >.  ]i,i;f  !::r:it,  and  ojinr  (invirnment  depart- 
ments not  liste<l  in  this  stat>i;urit.  (mm  U'jvorniacnt  corporations  and  credit  agencies. 
•  Includes  items  rof.Trt-1  t.i  m  i-otf  :<. 

NOTK.— The  forejoine  fij'ins  an'  compiled  trnm  latest  reports  received  by  the  Treas- 
ury Denami.ent  from  the  iisi».(iivf  cor|r  iHikm--  ainl  agencies.  The  amounts  cover- 
ing oblijwtion^  KuarAnte*'.!  Ny  the  Iii;!.-.)  Si  Ufs  ditTiT  fruni  thuse  .'^liowri  in  taMe  \'  (or 
the  n^ason  that  they  ari>  star.  1  in  ttus  i.it'.i-  -is  of  M<iy  31,  ]!M3,  in?ti-ad  of  June  30.  1W;1, 
and  iruliidf  iu-mied  i':tereM.  Figures  an>  rounde.'i  to  nearest  million  and  will  not 
ne<.vssaiuy  aild  tu  totaLs. 


Tabu  VTl—War  activities  program    {exclusive  of  Seconstruction  Finance  Corporation   and  u''  sub'^idiane  )  appropriations,  contract 

authorizations,  and  expenditures,  July  1,  1940.  through  June  30,  1943 

[In  millions  of  doUarsi 


Total 

War 

■ctivi- 

tiea 
procraxn 


Appropriations:  • 

Fiscal  ytv  IMI 

Fiscal  year  ISHJ 

Flic*!  vear  1»U 

f  ise»l  year  11H4 

Toul  appropriations 

Lms  appn>pnatioDS  for  Itquida- 
tion  ol  i**0  aitd  prior  contract 
Buthorixations 

S'et  appropriatKwu 

Be«  fotnotes  at  end  of  tablt. 


110,6^" 
«1.  318 
38,831 


ail.  488 
468 


War 

Dei^rt- 

meut 


12,050 

78,3tl8 

42.216 

1 


132.  C60 
169 


341,0311  '     132.496 


Navy 

Depart- 
ment 


4,488 

91I.8U8 
24,  ojy 
27.  4;t5 


Aeri- 
cuiture 
l>e|»art- 

mcnt 


1(H 
1,  77o 


Fe.leral 
j^ecurity 
Ageucy 


7S 
145 

I7i 


Federal 

\V..rkv 
ApeiK-y 


414 

7U 
88 


Nati.'.r.nl 
Ho;i<;n- 


3iv, 

iiii.i 

Gi: 


Lit;.iri- 
11  tnt 


1.  4>1 

2,  2i,l 


r.  s. 

Mrtri- 

CoiliMlW 
SlOll 


l,n- 


War 
Shi[>- 
ping 

.\  illliU- 

i>trn 
lion 


Eeltc- 

five 

Service 


Aid  to 
(-'b;iia 


4.'-. 


701 
2,391-. 


2.i 
37 


MO 


76,760 
88 


4.3!y5 


syfi 


672 


I  4V:  :        i  O-v; 


3,  i,;i: 


24*1 


US 


600 


Other 


2  (^rA 
3.  :v, 

"  2.  ■;'"• 

J7 


«7,7i4 


76,702 


4,3^5 


3»i 


572  I         1,  4so 


4,  i»;j 


9.  4tf.' 


:i.(yj:  ; 


ns 


.»)() 


ru 
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Table   VII —Vra-    cctivitirs    p-i  o  am    {exclusive  of  Rcconsfuclion  F:rancc  Corporation  a-id  its  subsidiaries)    ap-r~'rpr'.st:c>ns.  contract 

u:::h'r::cfons,  a-id  cipe-iditwe^.  July  1,  1940,   through   June    30,    i.'-f 3— Ccntuiued 

il::  Ti::ll:-r'^  o?  li,  [I-.t-' 


CoDlract  authori/.-it;ons  (not):* 


h  iHcfll  year  1''41 

Fii^cal  year  1  i4J 

Fi-cal  year  IWi 

J'iscal  year  1V^4 

Total,  contract  authoriialions 
(net) 

Ill  1    :i  ling  appropriations: ' 

Appropriations 

Contract  authorizations 

Tot^l  in  tending  appropria- 
tions  

Total  appro|(riafii.ns  and  net 
contrail  aiithonratioiis  (ap- 
proved and  peudingj 

E\;  '  oiiiiiirf-s:  ' 

I    h'hI  yi-,ir  1041  

>iM>il  ye;ir  Ui42 

Fiscal  yciir  liM3 


■i    •  i! 


T.-tal 
War 

activi- 
ties 

V.   ir 

i><l>an- 

ment 

1 

\  ;vy 
Depart- 
ment 

#S^ 

Federal    N.iioni! 
Works      iiou.-uij; 
Ageucy       Apeucy 

Treasury 

In-purt- 

mont 

I"    -. 

Cot.,  mis- 
sion 

W  ar 
.^hi()- 
I.ini: 
Admin- 
istra- 
t  ,.ii 

.-.  l.'C- 
!,■,.■ 

Ai.i  to 

I'hiiia 

Ci:.  : 

2.74S 

1.3,  .>42 

2,IW0 

2.615 

•  111.  fi4:t 

2.000 

35 

2.i04 







.......... 



35 

CO 

i8,:go 

15,2.«    

1       " 

N 

2.362 

COO 

C2.4M 

18 

£9,035 

1 

38 

ISS 

2.272 

^ 

62,501 
321,811 

59,035 
191.. "ai 

1 
91, '.-1.1 

"iH                  1  w 

5,369 

!•!.  i 

4,423  1           f.S4              C42 

1.485 

4,tW,3 

j      11,8.54 

118 

soo 

1 ^ 

40 

S'.  .'>  1 

6,  301 
2«),UU 
T2.  109 

3.678 

14.(170 

» 42.  270 

2,313 
20.SS8 

3 
2,  ItlO 

,.\ _. 

Ill                f.2 

IM                "V' 

4.'. 
2y7 

'                  lil(S 

24 
1.7-,! 

M    

VM  1             132 

2.  77<-.  '         1. 1"^ 

1« 
'47 

lo«* 

'      1-M.  121 

rj>.  Ills 

31,  TM 

2.  71".' 

i        y-'' 

.'77 

V'\' 

,i.  7-.:            ].Zi: 

il^ 

2441 

l.-V. 

i  liK-hld-'v  $7.1i.3.-JJ.-3i:  in 


1  111  tninv  it. Ntiiici-'<.  funds  aiMironriiiti-d  duriiia;  any  tl-cal  year  are  aUo  a\;iilal'lu  ,,    ,  ,     i    ,.- x      -,  i 

lor  the  'um4du.r  In  (his  statement,  inimcliai.ly  aMiilahU-  funds  are        aspr,.y,„o;l ::,  I'uhlu- La«  N  ■■  ,;.; 

^!^.w|i  ill  the  fiscal  vear  for  which  tlu'  appropriation  nv  :.~  n.  i  I.'  !i.>  si  Uemrnt  rv 
I  liid,-  unrviirnd.'d  halanC'?  of  appropriations  on  June  3(',  I'.>4u  w  tuLl;  u  i  ri^  n\  aiiatiit-  i..r 

' ^'llu•lil\'eUu.Vat  ions' in 'itcai  vear  1!M3  «  hich  rednced  unalliXTilrd  I  a!iinfv<:  of  the 
rr..<i.lrnf<"!end-k'3se  fund-;  appropriated  and  n(l.-.-t.',i  ,u  tins  Mai.  nn  iit  m  fiscal  \e:irs 
l'.*41  an  1  l.itJ  Thealioc-alioiisuiadein  theti>iai  >  i-ai  j.'tj.irc  ~h<A<.\.  u:...tr  tl.i  r,  -|'>>- 
tivc  dc;)an:!.cp.(s  o:  aviciicics  to  which  nllix-at.  d. 

!  Inc'ii.les  unallocated  balaiKt^s  of  the  I'r.'suleiu  s  rnuTacMcy  ,u-i..s 
to  $'>.lsr..r,H4.02  and  leliddea.se  balances  aiTiouiUin.-  to  v... 4.1., I  1.4^1  '-' 

'Co'iTiit  oiith<>n?.atiuiis  have  I'ei'U  riMiiifrd  by  l.it'f  appruia;;!!:" 
car:i.,i:  iv(  d  in  authorizing  ads  lor  Ihis  purport . 


aitioiii:!  .:.-■  !') 
,-  w  l,,i  h  «'  re 


i  r.-:'!  r.  ■:.•  1  •-  o'  t'."  !i'i\ai  r\i.a;'<'on  iiroLTiuu 
;.r"'. .   i  I  'el    .''•.  I'.'f-'.  alid$3.4M(,iiii(i.l>iKia.-pruMUL.l 
...  !'ti!.l;c  I.aw -\o  fJ.  at.l.r(Aed  .111:..   -■'■.  l:'l-l  ,  ,,  , 

'  I'rh.iiii;:  api.ri.|iriano!!s.  :is  ii-id  h'-rrii],  n  pri-.  i.t  w  ..r  1.  i;isial...:i  reported  from  the 
C'i-:ni:!ti«"on  Aj  !.ro|.iialioii>  to  ;!ii'  llo.r  v!  ill.'  Hou.m 

■  I  o,  l.;,^is  of  liiiilv   rri>;i~urv  >t;iti-nn'n!s. 
'  Im-Iuii.'^  expfiiditures  for  Selective  Ser\  icc  ia.lrMni.-tral .v.  cxiM^nsi-s'  ,'or  the  iiu.iith 

■  K\iM  nd.tiires  tor  i:ioi:ih  (..'June  l'.'4:i  im'.u.lcd  u  itli  W.ir  Departnient. 

\m-f.  -Tins  Mati.Tiient  inclii.lcs  hppr.  pn ,!  mi,-  imi  I'-t  contract  nuilu.riraliotis 
).!■  A:.;.-dl..r  uitl.c7e,thC..nv-.  .:4.1m  .-  ,  77ii.  ,r.d  7m  li  '  on^.-..  Jb  v^iiri'M.i .  rouudi.l  to 
li.t  l.rarist  iLiii-.-n  alul  »  ..1  l,"I  ln'i '- -ar...\  a'!d  K'  l"I.i..-. 


More  Meal— More  Copper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Spe^ik'T,  a-  the  Concre.^s  drav.'.s  towartd  a 
roces.s  I'want  to  once  asain  renew  my 
plea  in  behalf  of  more  meat  for  the 
mineis  of  B.Ute,  Mont.  For  over  3 
month.s  no'.v  I  have  been  fiphtm?  in  be- 
hah'  of  a  pri  aier  allowance  for  these  sol- 
diers of  producuon.  They  have  been  and 
are  coniir.rung  to  do  a  mapnificent  job 
in  pel  lint::  oc.t  that  most  precious  of  all 
metals— co-jptr.  Under  the  unusual  con- 
ditions of  their  trade  it  is  necessary  that 
they  receive  additional  ration.s  of  meat. 
This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  war  effort. 

To  da-e.  1  have  received  13.143  lettirs 
and  po.-t  cards  frcin  Butte  asking  me  to 
do  \Nha'  I  could  to  alleviate  this  difficult 
situation.  I  have  contacted  Prentiss 
Brown.  G-^orge  Burke.  John  Madigan. 
and  uuni'^ro'.is  others  here  in  Washing- 
ton, but  to  date  have  received  no  con- 
crete saii.-raction.  Yesterday.  I  was 
able  to  arrange  for  representatives  of 
the  O  P  A.,  W.  P.  B.,  and  F.  D.  A.  to  go 
to  Butte  to  meet  with  the  miners  on 
Tuesday  next.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  Gu*  of  this  conference  will  evolve  a 


solution  to  the  meat  problem  so  that  the 
miners  of  Butte  can  continue  to  produce 
the  copper  for  the  tanks,  guns,  planes, 
and  ammunition  which  will  bring  us 
eventual  victory.  They  have  a  job  to  do; 
let  us  help  them  by  giving  to  them  the 
necessary  sustenance  to  carry  on.  I  ask 
in  their' behalf  not  favors,  but  only  a 
square  deal. 


Mew  Healing  Facilities  at 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
letter  addicssed  to  me  under  date  of  July 
5,  1943.  from  Miss  Re:zina  H.  Kaplan,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial 
Hospital,  of  Hot  Springs  National  Park. 
Ark.,  regarding  the  dedication  of  an 
annf?x  to  the  hospital: 

The  radioactive  waters  of  Hot  Springs  Na- 
tional Park.  A:k.,  are  about  to  be  put  to  a 
new  and  humanitarian  use.  A  Federal  Works 
Agency  project  has  made  that  possible.  A 
grant  from  the  Federal  Government  to  Leo 
N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Association,  a 
charitable    lustitutlon    eponfiored    by    B'nal 


Brith  but  serving  the  sick  poor  citizens  of 
the  Nation  regardless  of  their  religion,  at 
the  govcrnmeutally  owned  spa.  Through 
this  grant,  made  possible  by  the  Lanham  Act, 
an  annex  has  been  buUt  which  Includes  a 
physiotherapeutic  pool  34  feet  by  18  feet, 
supplied  with  the  thermal  waters  of  Hot 
Spraigs,  Ark.,  and  equipped  with  all  devices 
vtcommendcd  for  the  reeducation  of  muscles 
feared  atrophied.  Only  indigents  are  eli- 
gible for  admission  to  the  hospital. 

The  selection  of  Hot  Springs  National  Park 
for  such  a  project  Is  particularly  fortunate. 
The  healing  quality  of  the  waters  there  was 
a  tradition  w.ih  the  Indians  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man. 
Even  before  Be  Soto  visited  Arkansas-to-be, 
the  red  men  of  rival  tribes  bathed  together 
in  pcare  m  the  hot  springs,  their  quarrels 
lorcotten  at  the  spot  they  felt  to  be  a  sacred 
bom  ttven  by  tl;c  Great  Father  to  all  his 
children. 

Af:er  the  ci  mlnp  of  the  white  man.  Bcien- 
tific  re.-curch  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the 
findings  of  the  unlcuered  Indians.  One  ui 
the  first  acts  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  following 
the  Loul-siana  Purchase,  was  the  delegation 
of  a  party  of  .scientists  to  visit  the  hot  sprinsa 
about  v.hkh  so  much  had  teen  heard.  Their 
instructions  were  to  map  the  water  routes 
leaUii.f;  to  the  s-prings  mid  to  carefully  ana- 
lyze ll.eir  content.s.  The  result  of  that  expe- 
dition caused  the  s(  tting  aside  of  the  springs, 
dcnyni^  them  fore.cr  to  private  ownerships 
and  dedicating  them  In  perpetuity  to  the 
Un;t:d  Slates  Government.  The  purpose, 
obviously,  was  to  prevent  exploitation  by  the 
f-elflsh  of  the  rad:o.icllve.  healing,  thermal 
Winters  and  to  guarantee  that  they  would  be 
forever  available  to  ail  citizens  of  the  Nation. 
Scientifically  administered  tub  baths  bav« 
been  the  basis  of  therapeutics  at  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  for  many  generations.  The  concept 
of  deep-water  treatments  for  the  reeducation 
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of  muBcles.  BPemlng'.y  atrophied  Is  compar- 
aUvely  new.  Bui  since  It  has  been  fuund 
that  Btlffened  muscles  which  cannot  even  be 
^  flexed  In  the  lighter  medium  of  air.  can  fre- 
^^\  quently  be  dcflnittly  moved  In  the  buoyancy 
'  cf  water,  k  new  era  In  the  treatment  of 
crippling  conditions  ha  been  entered.  Im- 
mediately a  broader  base  for  the  concept  cf 
balneotherapy  &a  a  rejuvenating  agent  came 
Into  beins  ThrruRh  a  comoinatlon  of  pas- 
fcive  exercises  (admmlstered  to  the  afflicted 
by  a  trained  phyaiothcraplst)  and  active 
niovemcnta  of  the  p'itient  (directed  by  that 
eamc  phystotherapl.«t)  the  pro.'ram  of  human 
rehabilitation  pro^rtsses.  All  treatments  are 
curried  on  In  dei-p-water  pools.  Thus  the 
itimuiatlng  effects  of  the  hct  water  is  aug- 
meiTied  by  the  ministrations  cf  those  sc;en- 
tiflcally  educa'.ed  to  the  task  of  revivifying 
fnu8..u!ar  activity,  and  the  hopelessly  handi- 
capped may  ono-  more  become  self-reliant. 

Phyfloihetopifts  and  physicians  in  allud 
f'lds  almost  universally  agree  that  deep- 
water  pool  treatments,  properly  administered 
In  Increasingly  warm  water  are  highly  bene- 
llcisl  In  a  lar?e  majority  of  cases.  Many  of 
them  state  emphatlrtiUy  that  waters,  liaiur- 
ally  hot.  and  poesesslng  radium  emanations 
are  by  ftur  the  most  etacaclous.  The  waters  of 
Hot  Springs  National  Park.  Ark  .  rank  among 
the  finest  waters  of  all  spas,  which  possess 
undeniable  rad.um  emanations. 

All  these  forces  combine  to  make  Hot 
Springs  National  Park.  Ark.,  an  Ideal  spot  for 
the  location  of  a  thernijeutic  pool.  But  until 
I10W.  unfortuiialily,  it  was  Impossible  to 
furnish  the  services  of  such  a  therapeutic 
agent  to  those  unable  to  pay.  The  Installa- 
tK  n  of  such  a  pool  la  In  Itself  expensive. 
Equipment  designed  for  the  special  stimu- 
lation of  specific  muscles  Is  In  great  demand 
and  consequently  costly  to  produce.  Physlo- 
thor&peutic  experts  must  be  In  constant  at- 
tendance. Frequently  the  period  of  treat- 
ment Is  prolonged.  Therefore,  the  creation 
of  «  pool  devoted  exclusively  to  the  benefit 
of  those  who  could  not  bear  the  cost  them- 
■elvrs  Is  a  humanlterlan  program  of  unusual 
merit. 

Levi  Hospital  Is  a  humanitarian  Institution 
and  has  for  many  years  been  operated  with 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency  to  the  benefit  of 
the  ailing  Indigents  of  the  entire  Nation. 
The  quality  of  the  untiring  service  main- 
tained there  is  unquestioned.  It  Is  served 
with  the  thermal  waters.  Those  hot  springs. 
by  good  fortune,  have  radltim  emanations 
outstandingly  beneflclal  to  victims  of  certain 
crippling  conditions. 

June  27  marked  the  dedication  of  the  pool. 
Ceremonies  drew  together  Interested  nota- 
bles, not  only  from  Hot  Springs  and  the 
SUle  of  Arkaiisas,  but  from  New  York  City; 
Dayton.  Ohio;  Chicago,  111.:  St.  Louis,  Mo  ; 
New  Orleans.  La.,  and  elsewhere.  The  high 
peak  of  the  program  was  the  dedication  of 
the  new  pool  to  Congres";man  W.  P.  Nokxell. 
who  has  proved  himself  at  all  times  a  true 
friend  to  the  Levi  Hospital  and  loyal  in  his 
cooperation  in  furthering  Its  humanitarian 
service. 


America:  Yesterday,  Today,  and 
Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

or  SOUTH  CAlOLUfA 

ZN  THX  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8, 1943 

Mr.  HARE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ext:>n(l  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


include  a  new.<;paper  article  appearing 
on  the  editorial  pape  of  the  Indt^x- 
Journal.  Greenwood.  S.  C.  July  3.  1943, 
by  Dr.  R.  O.  Lawton.  The  article  is  as 
lollows: 

S:;HM0NrTTE 

(By  Dr  R.  O  Lawtcnl 

AMERICA:    YiJSTERD.Kr.   TODAY.    AND    TOMORT-OW 

He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation. 
Psalm  147:  20, 

The  Fourth  cf  July  Is  at  hand. 
It  is  a  gcod  time  to  thii.k  cf  cur  founding 
fathers,  of  the  great  and  giod  men  who, 
under  Gcd.  hive  !•  d  our  N::t:on  In  peace  and 
In  peril  to  this  hour;  to  examine  ai.d  analyze 
ourselves  at  th"  present  cri.sis;  and  to  glance 
a  moment  at  the  futu.e. 
1.  America — yesterday. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  f.icts  cf  history  is 
found  In  the  character,  patnoti.^m,  cc.urage, 
and  genius  of  the  Cijterie  cf  Immortal  men 
who  banded  themselves  tcgother  In  a  poor. 
struggling,  email  country  for  the  hieh  pur- 
pose cf  founding  a  nation  under  God.  which 
would  hold  so  hich  the  burning  torch  of  lib- 
erty that  the  whole  wc  rid  would  Icnk  upon 
the  experience  with  admiration   and  awe 

"The  daring  valor  and  p.:s.-^ion  for  freedom 
l.s  fittingly  and  eirqu^nily  expressed  in  the 
flairing  words  of  their  greate.'^t  orator — 
Patrick  Heiuy.  "The  next  pale  that  sweeps 
from  the  N'-.rth  will  brirc  to  cur  ears  the 
clash  of  resounding  cries!  Our  brethren  are 
already  In  the  field.  Why  ^tana  we  hc-re 
Idle?  What  i.i  it  that  gentlemen  wish?  What 
would  they  have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  ptace 
so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  It,  Almiph'y 
God.  I,  knew  not  what  ccur.-e  others  may 
take,  but  as  for  me.  give  me  liberty,  or  give 
me  death!" 

And  Patrick  Henry's  Immortal  wird-  may 
be  properly  used  by  our  N.iticn  or.ce  m>  :<? 
at  this  grave  crisis,  when  liberty  Is  in  ptT;l 
and  freedom  is  challenged. 

Another  member  of  that  famous  gr^up, 
the  great  Franklin,  exclaimed.  "Where  lib- 
erty dwells  there  Is  my  country."' 

Fired  with  the  pure  passion  of  patriotism. 
Nathan  Hale  uttered  these  Inspiring  words: 
"J  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  loJ^e 
for  my  country." 

Thomas  Paine  truly  observed  that.  "It  Is 
the  object  only  of  war  that  makes  it  hen.  r- 
able.  And  If  there  was  ever  a  Just  war  since 
the  world  began.  It  Is  this  in  which  America 
Is  now  engaged.  We  fight  not  to  enslave,  but 
to  set  a  country  free,  and  to  make  room  up' n 
the  earth  for  honest  men  to  live  in  " 

Can  we  today.  In  cur  present  conflict  of 
»rms.  adopt  those  words  as  our  slogan?  We 
can. 

Is  not  Hitler  trying  to  enslave  men.  to 
banish  Jtistlce  from  the  earth,  to  dethrone 
Gcxl.  to  drive  Christ  out  of  His  world,  to  close 
the  doors  of  the  church  of  God.  to  under- 
mine the  Christian  home,  and  to  viulate  the 
sacredness  of  personality? 
Our  cause  Is  Just 

We  fight  for  freedom,  for  home,  for  Justice, 
and  for  God. 

The  greatest  of  all  of  them.  George  Wash- 
ington, Siiid:  "The  reservation  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the  repub- 
lican model  of  government,  are  Justly  con- 
sidered as  deeply,  perhaps  as  flnally  staked, 
on  the  experiment  entrusted  to  the  hanr^s 
of  the  American  people  " 

This  body  of  immortal  men  regarded  them- 
selves as  divinely  commissioned  to  set  up  in 
this  Nation  a  government  "by  the  people,  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,"  which  wxuld 
guarantee  to  all  men  the  right  to  "life,  liberty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  and  to  found 
ft  nation  whose  God  Is  the  Lord,  whose  crown 
of  glory  Is  freedom,  whoee  scepter  Ifi  Justice, 
whose  symbol  Is  rlghteotisness. 


Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton.  Franklin, 
Adams,  Henry.  Rutled^e.  Jay,  Finckney.  and 
a  host  cf  others.  What  a  galaxy  In  such  a 
poor,  wefk,  ?tru:rr!ing.  unmformed  Nation. 
They  are  masterpieces  cf  God.  and  their 
followers  were  equally  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  the  passion  lor  pairictism. 

2-  America — today. 

What   of   today? 

Once  more  danger  confronts  us.  Once 
mere  we  have  heard  the  call  to  arms. 

Once  more  we  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
our  sons,  our  resources,  our  luxuries,  even 
some  of  our  rights,  lor  a  season,  that  liberty 
may  be  preserved,  that  freedom  may  not 
depart  from  our  Nation. 

How  well  are  we  pcrfcrmlng  the  great  task? 

Our  boys  are  magnlfice'it. 

Our  armies  are  in  grand  array  on  many 
fronts,  fighting  as  becomes  the  sous  of  a  great 
tradition. 

Our  war  effort  has  been  wonderful. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have  worked  mir- 
acles In  raising  and  training  a  great  army 
and  navy,  In  producing  vast  numbers  cI 
ships,  planes,  guns.  t:;nks,  etc. 

But  all  Is  not  well  with  us  at  home. 

Certain  great  corporations,  in  order  to 
make  money  fast,  have  deliberately  turned 
out  Inferior  material,  which  has  actually  en- 
dancered  the  lives  of  some  of  our  boys. 

Tliis  is  yollcw.  shoddy,  rotten  business. 

On  the  wh'jie  labor  has  wrought  well,  else 
we  could  not  have  worked  miracles  of  pro- 
duct ion  in  so  short  a  time. 

But  in  some  sp..;ts  labor  has  Injured  Itself 
and  hampered  the  progress  cf  the  war  by 
tmnecessary  strikes,  an  evident  lack  of  pa- 
triotism, an  obvious  Jockyin;;;  for  position  at  a 
time  when  every  American  should  be  at  his 
post  of  duty. 

Tills  is  crass,  stupid,  unseemlngly,  un- 
brcomini^  a  nation  v.luch  has  a  rcndozvoua 
vi'h  destiny. 

John  Lewis  Is  not  the  friend  of  labor;  he 
Is  doing  infinite  harm  to  the  cause  of  labor. 

What  of  tlie  average  American  citizen? 
Hivv   are   we   behaving  in  this  great   crisis? 

Not   so  hot. 

In  plain  unvarnished,  blunt  words,  there 
is  f  )o  much  bellyaching  among  us. 

We  are  complaining  about  too  many  things. 

We   are   knocking   everything   In   sight. 

We  s  'iinii  like  crvhabies. 

We  a.'-e  afraid  scmebodv  will  take  our  little 
toy 

We  seem  not  to  care  to  give  tip  any  rights, 
to  make  any  sacrifice.  What's  the  matter 
with   us  Americans,   anj'way? 

Selfishne-ss,  greed  for  gain,  money-mad, 
pipasnre-mad.  fault-finding,  buck-passing, 
unpatriotic — that  Is  what  Is  the  matter  with 
most  of  us.  Thank  God,  all  are  not  like 
that. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  get  Into  this  war  with 
our  sons  and  husbands  and  brothers. 

3    America — T(  morrow. 

What  about  tomorrow? 

First,  win  the  war. 

It   went  be  long  now. 

Second,  prepare  f^..r  peace. 

Third,  let  Grd  in. 

Fourth,  punish  the  instigators  and  traitors 
against  the  human  race. 

F.fth.  fix  it  so  that  this  sort  of  thing  won't 
happen  again  before  breakfast. 

Sixth,  make  a  Just  and  righteous  peace. 

Seventh,  get  back  to  work  and  pay  oft  th« 
enormous  dtbt. 

E.ghth.  work  and  pray  for  a  great  revival 
cf  religion, 

O  b  autiful  for  patriot  dream 
That  sees  beyond  the  years 

Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 
Uuciimmed  by  human  tears! 

America'    America! 

G^id  shed  his  grace  on  thee. 

And  cruwu   thy  gcod  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  seal 
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Wartime  Problems  of  Salaried  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRLSEXTAT1VE3 

Thun,c:cr./,  Juli/  8.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  romark:-.  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  1  include  the  foilo\unp;  statement 
on  the  wartime  problem.^  of  salaried  em- 
ployees presented  to  ConRre.^s  by  the 
New  York  City  delegation  of  white-col- 
lar workcr.s  July  8,  spon.^ored  by  the 
United  OITi^p  aid  Professional  Workers 
of  America,  C.  I.  O.: 

Our  delegation,  represent  m^^  both  orc.mizcd 
and  unorfcani/ed  white-collar  wcrkei.-.  and 
sponsored  by  the  United  Oihce  and  Proles- 
sicnal  Workers  cf  America.  Congress  cf  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  represents  that  great  seg- 
ment of  the  national  population  to  vhich  the 
President  referred  in  his  recent  message  to 
Congress  as  "the  millions  of  salaried,  white- 
collar  workers  whose  salaries  have  remained 
low,  but  whose  living  standards  are  being 
cruelly  and  inequitably  slashed  by  higher 
food  prices." 

There  is  great  economic  distrfts  today 
among  the  rcu^hly  8,000.000  employees  in 
administrative  and  service  fields  who  are  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  "white-collar  workers." 
The  continued  neglect  of  our  wartime  prob- 
lems is  already  creating  large  areas  of  social 
discontent  which  are  fertile  fields  for  those 
who  seek  to  open  up  a  second  front  of  do- 
mestic strife  and  disunity  within  our  Nation. 
Tlie  same  groups  who  today  attempt  to  pro- 
voke strikes  and  to  promote  conflict  between 
all  different  groups  of  Americans,  Negroes 
and  white,  soldiers  and  workers,  are  today 
urginc;  the  white-collar  worker  to  blame  his 
problems  on  organized  labor,  or  the  adminis- 
tration, or  the  farmers,  and  to  weaken  his 
support  for  the  war  effort. 

America's  white-collar  workers  have  no  in- 
terests that  run  counter  to  those  of  any  other 
group  of  Americans,  For  us,  as  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  main  Issue  today  is  the  survival  of 
our  Nation,  and  we  believe  that  the  Imme- 
diate issue  before  the  entire  Nation  is  the 
stabilizing  and  strengthening  of  the  home 
front  to  guarantee  full  unity  and  full  produc- 
tion for  the  military  offensives.  We  bring 
forward  our  special  problems  at  this  time  be- 
cause the  correction  of  these  problems  is  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  total  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation. 

■WHOM  WE  REPRESENT 

The  United  Office  and  Professional  Work- 
ers of  America,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations, which  sponsors  this  delegation,  rep- 
resents 50.000  white-collar  workers  employed 
in  private  industry  in  38  States  and  In  every 
metropolitan  center  of  the  Nation.  Its  Juris- 
diction includes  general  office  workers,  finan- 
cial, bank  and  brokerage  employees,  indus- 
trial msuiance  acents  and  clerks,  screen  of- 
fice workers,  .screen  readers  and  publicists, 
publishing,  advertising,,  and  periodical  dis- 
tribution employees,  professional  welfare 
workers,  and  many  ethers  In  allied  fields. 

Their  work  Is  vital  in  maintaining  essen- 
tial administrative,  professional,  and  morale- 
building  serv.cfs,  and  gearing  them  to  the 
needs  of  the  wmt  effort. 

The  union  holds  contracts  with  hundreds 
cf  employers  of  office  and  professional  work- 
ers, including  the  Prudential,  John  Hancock, 
and  rietropolitan  Insurance  Cos,,  the  home 
Offices    ut    Columbia    Pictures,    Paramount, 


Twentieth-Centurv-  F(  x,  Locw's-MGM,  and 
United  Artists,  the  Your. 3  Women's  Chris- 
tian Ass<  cuition,  the  Uaion  News  Co  .  the 
Mall  Adveriis.ng  Sales  .\sscclatlcn  cf  New 
Yuik  City,  and  many  others 

The  record  of  the  union  Is  ere  of  con- 
sistent and  v.iiolehearted  support  to  tiie  war 
effort,  of  strict  t'b.serv.u'.ce  ct  labors  no- 
strike  pledge,  atid  v^f  cvic;^eration  With  all 
agtiicies  ard  ccmmunity  groups  concerned 
with  mob.lii-.atlon  oi  any  ph.ase  of  our  i.a- 
tiOi.al  life  behind  tije  war  effort. 

Its  first  objective  has  been  to  mobilize  sa!- 
hriPd  employees  for  tuller  participation  in 
the  war  effort  both  on  the  Job  and  in  the 
life  of  th.e  ccmmunny  and  the  NatKpii.  It 
has  consistently  suiip<ir;ed  Pres.dent  Roose- 
velt as  cur  Commander  in  Cli.ef  and  hf.s 
bntked  his  eccnomlc  stablii?i<tion  procr.im 
as  an  indivisible  program  de.~i'tned  to  secure 
the  welf.irc  and  unity  ct  all  ^-ruups.  It  has 
vigorously  ccndemned  the  disruptive  activity 
ol  John  L,  Lewis  and  supports  Itiliy  the  con- 
structive win-the-war  program  of  the  C^n- 
gre-s  of  IndustriHl  Orcrinizatunis. 

The  deleg.itiun  C'^ming  here  today  repre- 
sents not  only  the  20,000  organized  num- 
bers cf  the  New  York  locals  of  the  United 
Oiilce  and  Professional  Workers  of  America 
but  many  organized  and  supervisory  em- 
ployees who  not  cnly  share  cur  problems 
but  our  patriotic  desire  to  correct  them  so 
that  we  can  better  serve  our  country. 

Because  through  our  fiends,  our  families, 
our  daily  contracts  in  cur  cfflcc  huildinj^s  and 
through  our  community  activities  we  have 
talked  with  many  wliite-cdlar  workers  and 
studied  their  problems  objectively,  the  facts 
and  the  program  v,e  pre.-ent  here  rerrcsent 
the  broad  experience  and  interests  of  this 
vast  group  of  workers  which  has  been  so 
long  inarticulate  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

THE  SPECI.4L  PROBtEMS  OF  WHITE-COLLAR 
WORKERS 

The  problems  which  concern  us  partic- 
ularly as  white-collar  workers  end  salaried 
employees  are  due  largely  to  ( 1 )  our  con- 
stantly declining  living  standards  in  the  last 
two  decades  before  the  war,  and  (2)  the  se- 
rious aggravation  of  our  economic  plight  be- 
cause of  rising  prices,  "one  sided"  stabiliza- 
tion, and  the  failure  of  Congress  to  help  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  hold  the 
line  against  Inflation. 

DECLINING    LIVING    STANDARDS    EEFORE    THE    WAR 

In  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  over  a  year  ago  by 
President  Lewis  Merrill  cf  the  United  Office 
and  Professipnal  Workers  of  America,  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  the  position 
of  the  white-collar  worker  was  described  as 
follows : 

"The  white-collar  worker  Is  In  an  anoma- 
lous position.  In  terms  of  economics,  he  is 
very  much  a  part  of  the  working  class,  but 
in  terms  of  social  habits  he  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  enjoy  privileges  and  securities 
which  are  not  part  of  the  normal  experience 
of  the  average  American  worker.  This  con- 
fusion between  the  ostensible  superior  social 
status  of  white  collar  workers  and  their  in- 
ferior economic  status  is  reflected  In  much 
of  our  social  legislation.     •      •      • 

•Between  1870  and  1930.  the  percentage 
Increase  cf  white-collar  workers  was  2,067.5 
percent  of  the  gainfully  employed  popula- 
tion. In  Great  Britain  for  the  same  period 
the  rise  was  2,9  to  16  7  percent  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  population.  The  vast  in- 
crease In  the  growth  of  the  white-collar  class 
over  this  period  paralleled  the  needs  of  busi- 
ness, which  was  actively  exploiting  a  rich 
Internal  market.  In  this  process  admin- 
istrative costs  in  the  broad  sense  became 
a  secondary  question.  However,  with  the 
advent  of  the  economic  changes  which  were 
ushered  In  by  the  1929  collapse,  business 
has  been  forced  to  secure  some  moderation 


in  the  cc.'t  cf  orer.n.(  t;s  bv  nith!:ss'.y  reduc- 
ing the  amounts  expended  for  white-cellar 
labor. 

"Therefore  unemployment  has  been  on  the 
increase  and  salary  trends  have  been  do*n- 
waid  The  United  States  D-f-artincnt  ot 
Labor  for  the  perird  ir'?.5^  36  di^clores  thiit 
47  8  percent  cf  v.hite-CJllar  workers  •arned 
1 -ss  than  $1,C00  prr  vcar.  and  9  b  percent 
cirned   less  than  f  2  009  per  year 

"In  addition  to  these  peimaneni  trend*? 
which  have  teen  nianilcsi  over  the  past  13 
vtars,  the  effect  on  the  v. hite-coil..r  woikers 
ct  even  a  partial  war  economy  has  bocn  most 
rir;.st:c  Drring  the  last  war.  piirc'iasing 
fowtr  cf  whitf-ccUar  v.orkers  was  rrduc.'-d 
1:4  percent.  There  is  even  hl:thh(.:>d  that 
tiie  stra.n  on  them  in  tins  war  w.ll  be  even 
greater  than  during  the  last  wxr.  wh.n  tlie 
tiisparity  of  sacritice  was  appr.reni  to  nil.  In 
ihij  s.tuatlcn.  the  v. hite-ccllar  unions,  even 
where  they  have  not  been  able  to  rcpii.-cnt 
th.e  wcrkers  directly,  have  never;  hi  less 
served  (In  an  economic  srnte)  as  a  cvi-slncn- 
iiig  and  moderating  influcice.     •     •     • 

"If  it  is  borne  in  m.ind  that  the  ttai  ourd 
of  living  cf  this  cicup  has  been  on  the  cn- 
Etant  decline  since  the  last  war.  that  they 
received  further  puUiShmg  blows  In  the  pa-^t 
1929  period,  and  that  they  d.d  net.  in  any 
major  way.  share  the  wa.-e  incio.iscs  f-e- 
cuied  either  in  1937  or  1941.  then  it  is  ta-.v 
tj  understand  the  urj^ency  cf  the  qufsiion 
and  t}-e  great  effect  in  morale  in  doitens  of 
communities    threut;hcut    our    Nation," 

The  b.,cki;round  cf  the  economic  i  reblems 
confronting  the  white-collar  workers  tjday 
was  likewise  ccmmented  upon  in  a  reccm- 
mendiitlon  handed  down  by  War  Labor  Board 
Pxlerce  Max  Meyer  and  recently  approved 
by  tlie  National  War  Labor  Beard  in  a  case 
involving  1.200  workers  in  4  New  York 
title  companies.  In  recommending  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  these  wcrkers,  the  referee 
said; 

"We  are  dealing  here  with  a  fragment  of  a 
large  picture — a  picture  of  that  stratum  of 
.society  known  as  white-collar  workers. 
This  group's  contribution  to  our  I'.ationol 
prosperity  has  consistently  been  far  greater 
than  its  share  of  that  prosperity,  •  •  • 
"We  seem  to  have  been  content  to  let  the 
office  worker  struggle  along.  Too  often  has 
the  white-collar  worker  been  regarded  as 
Just  another  item  of  overhead,  or  as  an  un- 
prcductive,  albeit  necessary  memb3r  of  our 
industrial  society. 

"The  truth  is  that  the  office  worker  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  essential  co<;s  in 
the  production  wheel  of  a  factory  In  an 
Industry  such  as  the  one  we  are  deahng  with, 
prcxluctlon  and  success  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  competence  of  white-collar 
personnel. 

"The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  ol 
weekly  earnings  for  workers  In  manufactur- 
ing industries  shows  an  increase  of  68  percent 
for  October  1942  over  the  average  for  1959; 
on  the  other  hand.  In  two  typical  white-col- 
lar fields,  insurance  and  retail  trades,  the 
same  Index  has  declined  about  0.7  percent 
and  Increased  about  19  percent,  respectively. 
"On  October  2.  1942.  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  commented  on  this  state  of  affairs 
as  follows:  'If  there  were  an  Index  depicting 
what  has  happened  to  the  Wall  Street  worker, 
the  contrast  would  be  without  doubt  sharper, 
for  in  that  area  the  history  cf  the  last  few 
years  has  been  one  of  wage  cuts  and  dis- 
charges." 

"It  is  the  referee's  conviction  that  this  Is 
not  too  strong  a  statement  of  the  facts,  and 
the  referee  has  stressed  this  unfavorable  posi- 
tion of  the  white-collar  class  in  order  to  point 
out  the  urgency  of  the  War  Labor  Board's 
removing  whatever  undue  handicaps,  in  the 
form  cf  war-born  wage  maladjustment5.  in- 
equities or  substandards.  may  confront  any 
specific  group  cf  the.se  employees." 
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WOKX.XRS 

Wbcn  in  addiuon  to  the  facU  brought  out 
here.  It  to  klao  borne  In  mind  that  tew  white- 
collar  workers  have  received  the  rull  15  per- 
cent co»t-cf-Uvlng  Increase  permitted  under 
the  Uttle  Steel  formula,  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  white-coUar  worker  has  been 
cut  from  20  to  28  percent  in  respect  to  focd 
prices  which  constitute  anywhere  from  a 
third  to  one-half  of  his  llTlug  expenses,  and 
that  approximately  11.000.000.000  in  new 
tAxes  has  been  levied  on  incomes  between 
1 1.500  and  $3,000  by  the  new  Revenue  Act  of 
iwa.  It  becomes  clear  that  the  whlu-coUar 
group  as  a  whole  Is  being  put  In  an  Increas- 
ingly adverse  economic  pfMltion. 

Prom  our  own  personal  experience  we  can 
cite  many  cases  of  personal  hardships  In 
white-collar  tamilles 

Although  we  do  not  have  access  to  figures 
showing  the  proportion  of  the  armed  forces 
drawn  frcm  this  group.  It  Is  certain  that  the 
Induction  of  nviny  of  its  young  married  men 
has  left  thousands  of  young  women  office 
workers,  formerly  able  to  maintain  decent 
living  standards  through  Incomes  shared 
with  their  husbands,  struggling  along  at  serl- 
cus  disadvantage. 

An  examination  of  savings-bank  withdraw- 
als In  1943  will  certainly  show  that  many 
white-collar  workers  were  force<l  to  draw  out 
much  or  all  of  their  small  savings  to  pay  the 
new  taxes  which  they  could  not  poeslbly 
save  for  out  of  current  Income. 

Although  thousands  of  white-collar  work- 
ers are  voluntarily  investing  in  War  Savings 
reirularly.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  him- 
self In  a  recent  statement  recognized  that  It 
would  be  impossible  to  press  this  group  fur- 
ther for  addilloTMil  Investments.  Thus  It 
can  be  seen  that  not  only  are  the  whlte- 
coUar  workers  being  penalized  economically 
today  but  their  Inability  to  keep  up  with 
other  sections  of  the  population  in  War  Sav- 
Inj^s  will  leave  them  In  a  further  unfavor- 
able economic  position  In  the  postwar  period. 


ADvxBsx  BrrxcT  ON  wHrrr-coiXAa  occin>ATioNS 
Along  with  the  Individual  hardship  being 
suffered  by  white-ccUar  workers,  the  present 
situation  is  having  a  serlotis  effect  upon  the 
businesses  and  industries  in  which  they  are 
employed.  Economic  worries  are  taking  a 
serious  toll  of  morale  and  hraltb  and  threat- 
ening break -downs  in  efficiency  In  vital  ci- 
vilian services.  Many  uained  workers  are 
leaving  positloiu  where  they  are  needed  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  war  effort  to  take 
hlpher-paid  positions  elsewhere.  Haphazard 
and  chaotic  Job  changes  are  Uklng  place 
within  all  white-collar  fields  as  workers  leave 
one  office  to  take  an  Identical  position  with 
another  employer  willing  to  pay  a  few  dollars 
more.  In  one  office  In  the  New  York  area  it 
la  estimated  that  the  ttu-n-over  has  been  00 
percent  In  the  last  6  months,  while  figures  in 
fotir  New  York  title  companies  and  five  mo- 
tion-picture offices  show  a  flO  and  30  percent 
turn-over,  respectively. 

Since  this  Is  a  total  war  In  which  all  Indus- 
tries are  In  a  sense  war  industries  and  all 
workers  are  In  a  very  real  sense  war  workers. 
It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  lowering  and  break- 
ing down  of  morale  and  efficiency  in  this  sec- 
tion of  our  war  economy  Is  bound  to  have 
serious  repercussions  on  the  entire  national 
war  effort.  The  slowing  down  of  commercial 
and  welfare  services  eventually  will  slow  down 
production  In   war  Industries. 

CONGKESSIONAL  ACTION  NSCISSAIT 

Although  we  cannot  believe  that  our  Rep- 
resenuttves  In  Congress  are  totally  unaware 
of  these  facts,  we  can  only  Judge  by  the  rec- 
ord that  they  are  not  fully  aware  of  their 
significance  and  of  the  threat  to  our  national 
unity  and  cvir  war  effort  If  the  present  situa- 
tion Is  not  collected. 

We  have  watched  with  growing  alarm  the 
Incrcasmg  tendency  In  Congress  to  put  poli- 


tics as  visual  above  the  r.ccds  of  the  pcuple  I 
and  the  war.  At  a  time  v.hc:i  cur  Amtricdi 
boys  are  putting  up  their  very  lives  as  guar- 
anties of  our  free  dera.vracy,  Cur.gress  can 
do  no  less  than  put  aside  all  partlian  Inter- 
ests and  inclinations  ar.d  unite  aiciint!  legis- 
lation that  will  aid  our  entire  Natioa  fullill 
its  historic  role  In  this  global  war  for 
freedom. 

We  believe  that  such  lejriilation  will  take 
our  problems  and  interests  a.s  white-collar 
workers  Into  consideration  alcD'?  with  thcte 
of  all  other  sections  ol  th.'  pcpulaticu. 

We  welcome  i.s  a  first  step  in  this  direction 
the  formation  of  the  nor.parts.san  committee 
to  protect  the  consumer  in  ih?  Kou-e  of  R':>p- 
resentatives.  We  urge  all  Consressnien  to 
Join  this  committee,  and  we  urgo  our  Sena- 
tors to  form  a  similar  cou.nilttee  i:i  tlie 
upper  House. 

Specifically,  we  urge  Congress  to  fulrill  Its 
responsibility  in  stabiilzinf;  and  .strengUien- 
Ing  the  home  front  and  In  helping  U5,  the 
white-collar  workers,  to  overcome  the  eco- 
nomic obstacles  th.-it  are  today  prcvcntirg 
our  fullest  participation  in  the  war  cGort  by — 

1.  Remaining  in  session  until  the  subsidy 
program  is  approved  by  both  Hou;=es  s<3  that 
prices  can  immediately  be  rolled  b.ick  to  Sep- 
tember 1942  levels. 

2.  Restoring  the  full  ap;;roprlat:on  to  the 
Offlce  of  Price  Administrauon  and  erar.tmg 
additional  funds  and  pas  .n^  all  legi.slaticn 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  maintain  and  en- 
force dollars-and-cents  price  ceilings  on  all 
commodities  and  to  CTSde-label  all  prcuucts. 

3.  Levy  additional  tax  revenue  by  increa.eed 
taxation  on  excess  corporation  taxes  arid  !u::h 
Incomes;  exempting  all  incomrs  under  $2  COO 
from  further  taxation;  rctecthi?  any  form  cf 
sales  tax  and  the  so-called  excess  Income 
tax  which  penalizes  workers  who  were  uueni- 
ployed  or  living  at  bare  subs,  tcnce  level  be- 
fore the  war 

4.  Supporting  and  enactmcr  !egi--l.T*!i^n  tliat 
will  strengthen  democracy  ai'd  :..iticii.''l  uni'y, 
including  the  anti-poll-tax  bill  and  the  anti- 
lyncbing  bill. 

5.  Repealing  the  Srriith-Counally  bill, 
which  is  an  undemocratic  assault  en  the 
rights  of  millions  of  American  workers  who 
have  loyally  observed  labor's  nc-sirike  pledge. 


Swapping  Horses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OP 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF   PSNNSTI.VAN1.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRZSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jidu  S.  1943 

Mr.  GAVLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  followint:  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  July  6,  1943: 

SW.UTIKG     HORSES 

If  the  Republican  Party  should  offer  the 
American  people  an  able,  dependable,  and 
forceful  candidate  next  year  they  will  ciianec 
horses  while  crossing  the  stream.  They  will 
do  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  organ- 
ized labor  vote  of  some  80C0.CO0  and  the 
S.OOO.OOC  persons  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  are 
likely  to  support  Roosevelt. 

Industry  In  the  face  cf  dli«trep.-lng  dif- 
ficulties has  done  a  mariclous  war  Job.  So 
have  our  Army  and  Navy.  But  strikes,  wase. 
extravagance,  taxes,  governmental  strife  and 
confusion  are  wearing  out  the  patience  cf 
the  American  people.  They  know  a  new  lettf 
can  be  turned  without  risking  victory  in  tho 
war,   but   they   want   to   be   sure    they   are 


picking  the  right  man  to  turn  it.    They  now 

rc.i;ii:c    tiie    frightful    ccst    cf    picking    the 
wrong  one. 

Tnere  is  not  a  State  In  the  North,  East,  cr 
West  that  1-s  safely  Democratic  any  more. 
Th.cre  is  a  party  ret>ellion  in  the  hitherto  solid 
Si  uth.  Moreover,  the  southern  Democrats 
are  now  realizing  huw  they  were  sold  out 
in  1936  whtii  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention of  that  year  revoked  the  rule  which 
made  it  necesi.ary  for  two-thiids  of  tlie  dele- 
gates to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

This  was  a  safe  rule,  long  cherished  by  the 
Sou.h.  The  Souih  might  not  have  been  able 
to  name  the  party's  stiinUard  bearer,  but 
rcprerenting  more  than  one-third  of  the 
c'clcgates  it  could  p.-event  any  nomination 
not  to  its  hkmg.  The  two-third.s  rule  would 
block  any  dank^er  of  a  third  or  fourth  term. 
So  long  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  President  the 
country  will  .stand  behind  him  in  the  conduct 
cf  the  war.  Indeed,  the  ccuntry  would  stand 
behind  any  President  in  any  war  emergency. 
The  people  of  this  ccuntry  .ire  ready  to  make 
anv  sacrifice  to  win  the  war  and  it  will  be 
won  in  spite  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  anybody  else. 
Eut  they  have  had  encu;jh  of  the  New  Deal. 
They  see  now  what  t:rave  dangers  lie  in  polit- 
ical partnership  with  cogrupt  and  selfish 
pressure  groups.  They  are  sick  of  social  and 
ecnni'mic  dreaminc;.  Tiiey  are  appalled  at 
the  u.-c  of  the  United  States  Treasury  to  fur- 
ther any  nan's  pn'^sion  for  power. 

The  peoj-lp  cl  America  are  f .  r  any  and  all 
alliances  which  will  defeat  the  Axis  and 
Japan.  They  like  Churchill  and  Stalin  and 
Chiang  Kai-s!iek  Rr-  war  partners,  but  not  as 
political  partners.  They  are  fearful  of  global, 
social,  and  economic  planning  that  would  re- 
duce American  standards  to  European  or 
Asiatic  levels,  and  they  do  not  want  to  see 
Tree  enterprise  throttled  in  America. 

However,  we  do  not  think  the  American 
pcoplf  will  change  horses  next  year  unless 
they  have  absolute  assurance  that  they  can 
replace  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  a  man  capable  of 
the  miehty  Job  of  handling  the  Government 
and  cleaning  up  the  New  Deal  mess.  They 
want  all  the  force  put  into  this  war  that  our 
industrial  production  can  provide.  They 
want  a  leader  in  whom  Conf^re.-^s  and  the  peo- 
ple can  have  confidence.  They  want  a  man 
of  ripe  experience  m  matters  of  government. 
They  want  to  see  the  White  House  ring 
smashed.  And  they  know  our  Army  and  Navy 
will  win  this  war  no  matter  who  holds  the 
empty  title  of  Commander  in  Chief. 

Let  the  Republican  Party  nominate  such  a 
man  and  the  American  people  will  take  him — 
and  how  glad  they  will  t>e  to  get  him. 


Address  of  Hon.  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi.ssion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  a  commence- 
ment addre.ss  delivered  by  my  distin- 
pui.^hed  colleaE;ue,  Representative  Hugh 
D.  Scott,  of  Philadelphia,  at  Randolph- 
M;^con  College.  Representative  Scott 
gives  his  views  on  some  of  the  probable 
developments  in  the  post-war  world  and 
I  feel  sure  that  everyone  will  be  inter- 
ested in  his  ideas  and  suggestions  and 
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will   find   the   study    enlightening    and 
profitable. 

The  address  follows: 

It  Is  hard.  Indeed,  to  realise  that  It  is  now 
full  27  years  since,  on  a  mild  September  day, 
I  first  arrived  at  Randolph-Macon  College, 
to  be  welcomed  shortly  alter  my  arrival  by 
the  cistomary  vendois  of  left-handed  radi- 
ator keys,  gym  books,  and  tickets  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  reception. 
The  beloved  Dr.  Hatcher  locked  over  the 
season's  catch  soon  after  our  arrival.  As 
he  recently  confessed  to  me,  he  was  about 
tu  throw  me  back — I  was  that  scrawny  and 
wholly  unprepossessing — but  he  took  another 
look  at  his  books  of  original  entry,  decidsd 
he  had  not  caught  his  legal  limit  anyway, 
and  I  was  permitted  to  stay.  To  stay,  free 
to  wander  through  the  groves  of  Academe 
en  route  to  Dr.  Hughes'  drug  store,  or  to 
pursue  elusive  knowledge  in  the  cloistered 
quiet  of  the  new  dorm,  the  silence  broken 
only  by  the  more  or  less  continuous  shouts 
of  its  exuberant  and  uninhibited  occupants 
or  by  persictent  repetition  on  somebody's 
guitar  of  the  songs  of  the  day— My  Little  Girl 
You  Know  I  Love  You,  or  Yaka  Hula  Hiki 
Dula.  Verily,  "upon  knowiedgp  is  a  house 
bullded,  and  with  wisdom  shall  its  chambers 
be  filled  with  all  beauteous  and  pleasant 
riches." 

And.  despite  one  distraction  and  another, 
we  builded  our  house  cf  knowledge,  and  if  we 
did  not  fill  the«chambers  wholly  with  wisdom, 
we  did  find  in  time  the  beauteous  and  pleas- 
ant riches  of  recollection. 

When  our  president.  Dr.  Moreland.  asked 
me  to  speak  on  this  commencement  day.  he 
specified  no  subject,  and  I  confess  to  you  I 
have  been  long  in  coming  upon  a  topic  to 
conform  to  the  specifications  of  an  address 
of  this  kind:  One  of  cu^rent  interest,  one 
as  to  which  the  speaker  may  have  some  quali- 
fications warranting  his  discussion  of  it,  and 
one  which  can  be  compressed  within  the 
limits  of  attention— which,  I  take  it,  is 
merely  another  way  of  saying  which  won't 
permit  you  to  sleep  peacefully  through  it. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  talking  to  you 
Bixiut  certain  stresses  and  strains  in  our 
national  and  international  life.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  so  large  a  topic  falls  well  out- 
side the  rules  I  have  set  for  myself  and  my 
•'vaulting  ambition"  in  tackling  it  may  well 
"o'erleap  itself  and  fall  exhausted  on  t'other 
side."  (And  if,  in  quoting  Shakespeare  here, 
I  have  erred  in  accuracy  of  phrase,  you  can 
blame  it  on  my  early  education,! 

Nevertheless,  I  am  Eoing  to  try  to  paint 
with  a  large  brush  the  outlines  of  certain 
problems  with  which  as  citizens  we  shall 
have  to  deal  and  which  will  touch  every  one 
of  us  very  personally,  indeed,  and  more  and 
more,  in  the  years  to  come. 

By  stresses  and  strains  I  intend  no  refer- 
ence to  the  existence  of  any  real  effective 
di\isive  force  among  us  as  regards  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  On  the  contrary,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  necessity  of  sacrifice,  we  are 
reacting  as  would  men  of  good  will  every- 
where. In  a  good  deal  of  traveling  about 
the  country  I  have  found,  generally  speak- 
ing, full  willingness  to  assume  any  burden 
or  to  suffer  any  deprivation  willingly  and  in 
good  spirit  if  it  v.lU  help  to  win  the  war. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  feeling  that  not 
enough  is  being  asked  of  the  people  on  the 
home  front;  it  is  true  that  one  finds  im- 
patience with  such  evidences  as  there  aie 
of  unfairness  or  stupidity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  emergency  laws  and  regulations. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  these  are 
healthy  omens,  that  the  republic  is  still  a 
republic. 

But  when  the  lights  come  on  again  from 
Singapore  to  Reykjavik,  and  the  last  parade 
has  passed  the  last  reviewing  stand,  what 
then? 

The  underlying  tensions  will  still  be  there, 
but  lacking  then,  so  it  will  begin  to  seem. 


the  unifying  purpose  which  during  our  com- 
mon crisis,  had  compelled  postponement  of 
their  solution. 

For  the  present,  you.  who  leave  the  colleges 
this  June,  for  the  blazing  world  outside,  will 
have  Uttle  time  and  perhaps  little  inclination 
for  these  matters.  First  things  first;  and 
there  are  wars  you  must  win.  t)ecause  the 
pre-1914  generation  and  the  "lost  genera- 
tion"  between  the  wars  never  understood 
what  it  should  have  held,  Impriinls:  That 
peace  is  indivt^ible. 

But  you  will  run  this  world  when  you  come 
back,  just  as  the  veterans  of  the  last  war  must 
take  caie  of  the  home  sector  this  time.  Will 
you  profit  from  cur  error?  Having  seen 
what  happens  to  nations  and  peoples  who 
refuse  to  think  things  through  at  the  cost 
of  comfort  and  complacency,  will  you  not 
wish  to  be  doing  some  thinking  about  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  peace? 

V.hen  this  war  is  won  the  country  will 
face  the  greatest  Internal  domestic  problem 
since  the  War  between  the  States.  For  mil- 
lions the  change-over  from  a  war  economy 
will  mean,  for  the  fortunate,  an  opportunity 
to  apply  newly  learned  skills  In  peacetime  In- 
dustrial pursuits.  But  lor  the  less  fortu- 
nate there  will  surely  come  a  reduction  of 
opportunity  and  a  lowered  standard  of  living 
unless  we  can  find  ways  to  step  up  the  proc- 
ess of  production  and  consumption  far  be- 
yond the  pre- 1939  figures.  To  these  millions 
on  the  move  from  one  form  of  industrial 
pursuit  to  another  must  be  added  the  mil- 
lions more  who  will  return  from  our  myriad 
battle  fronts,  deserving  well  of  the  Republic. 
We  shall  not  prove  to  be  such  ingrates  as  to 
leave  them  alone  with  the  problem  of  finding 
their  places  in  the  American  economy. 

We  cannot  solve  our  problem  merely  by 
voting  bigger  and  bigger  bonuses,-  because 
bonuses  in  themselves  are  no  substitute  for 
Jobs  and  the  Government  cannot  supply  em- 
ployment for  all  or  even  for  a  substantial 
number  of  those  returning.  Certainly  we 
want  no  bonus  marches  or  bloody  battles  of 
Anacostla  Flats. 

There  is  time  new.  If  we  take  thought  for 
the  redistribution  in  industry  and  upon  the 
farms  of  those  to  whom  we  will  owe  a  pri- 
mary obligation.  As  one  example,  suggested 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  a 
small  group,  of  which  I  was  one,  industry  will 
probably  be  expected  to  employ  a  certain 
percentage  of  returning  soldiers  according  to 
the  size  of  the  industry  and  the  number  of 
its  employees  who  went  into  the  service. 
Among  tliese,  It  was  also  suggested,  some 
partially  disabled  veterans  should  be  em- 
ployed in  order  that  these  men  should  be 
given  an  early  opportunity  to  secure  a  self- 
respecting  place  among  the  Nation's  workers. 
In  parallel  columns  in  a  magazine  this 
week,  I  was  Interested  to  note  that  one  item 
set  forth  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  we 
shall  face.  Its  neighbor  told  how  one  group 
proposes  to  solve  a  fraction  of  it.  without  de- 
mands on  Government  paternalism. 
This  Item  illustrates  what  we  face: 
"How  many  Jobs  must  a  free  United  States 
Industry  provide  in  the  post-war  world  If  it 
Is  to  save  Itself? 
"Studebaker's  able,  handsome  president. 
■  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  who  is  also  chairman  of 
industry's  committee  for  economic  develop- 
ment, tried  valiantly  to  answer  this  question 
at  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
session  at  New  York. 

•Said  he:  Industry  will  have  to  supply 
'something  like  £8.000.000'  full-time  jobs,  a 
Jolting  12.000.000  more  than  in  the  good  year 
of  1C40.  That  means  a  United  States  output 
of  goods  and  services  of  some  $145,000,000,000. 
"But  industry  must  be  ready  to  perform 
fantastic  tasks.  Warned  Automan  Hoffman: 
•The  very  toughness  of  the  assignment  makes 
clear  tl^e  necessity  of  starting  to  plan  now. 
When  the  fighting  is  over  ex-soldiers  on  street 
corners  selling  apples  •  •  •  people  starv- 
ing in  one  part  ol  ths  country  while  lood 
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sxu-pluses   rot   In   another    would    be 
rattles  for  private  business.     •     •     •• 

"As  a  start  for  any  planning.  Hoffman 
listed:  ( 1  >  Revision  of  tax  laws  to  restore  re- 
wards for  risk  taking  (those  who  risk  create 
the  Jobs);  (2)  restoration  of  competition  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent;  (3)  a  solution 
for  the  special  problems  of  small  businesses 
which  have  found  it  'too  tough  to  be  born, 
even  tougher  to  stay  alive';  (4)  recognition 
that  'those  who  persist  in  thinking  as  isola- 
tionists are  headed  down  a  blind  alley.' " 

And  the  following  article  illustrates  an 
approach  to  a  smaU  part  of  the  problem: 

•The  34-year-old  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  last  week  pulled  off 
another  first'  In  the  labor  movement. 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers' 
Unions  35.000  cloak  and  suit  workers  (one- 
eighth  of  its  total  membership)  signed  a  new 
5-year  contract  in  which  the  only  major 
change  was  a  provision  for  their  employers 
to  put  $2.(X)0.000  a  year  Into  an  old-age-Insur- 
ance fund.  Under  the  new  agreement,  each 
cloakmaker.  at  65,  will  receive  $800  a  year — 
a  good  deal  more  than  most  of  them  can 
expect  from  Federal  old-age  benefits." 

The  unprecedented  vastness  of  the  post- 
war dilemma  provides  the  greatest  challenge 
ever  to  American  industry.  As  the  Iron  Age 
gave  way  to  the  Steel  Age.  so  the  Age  of 
Steel  (covering  a  span  but  little  greater 
than  that  between  two  wars)  appears  to  be 
about  to  give  way  to  the  Age  of  Light  Metals 
and  of  Chemistry. 

I  am  neither  engineer  nor  prophet  by  pro- 
fession, but  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  will  agree  that  in  such  broad 
fields  as  housing,  especially  prefabricated 
housing,  air  and  surface  transportation,  plas- 
tics, air  conditioning,  refrigeration,  dehydra- 
tion, medical  technology,  and  Innumerable 
other  fields,  we  are  on  the  threshhold  of  the 
great  venture  Into  a  better  material  life  for 
all  mankind. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  remark  that 
the  achievement  of  these  things  material 
can.  however,  only  be  made  available  to  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  If  our  spiritual 
foundations  are  firmly  set.  And  I  mean  by 
this  that  unless  we  warmly  sympathize  with 
and  deeply  understand  the  aspirations  of  the 
individual,  we  will  fail  to  extend  the  ma- 
terial benefits  which  are  possible  because 
without  understanding  of  what  we  owe  to 
each  other,  greed  will  again  assume  Its 
ancient  dominion  and  too  much  will  be 
sluiced  off  in  the  form  of  profits  to  the  few 
to  permit  filtering  down  to  the  many  their 
just  returns. 

There  are  other  stresses  and  strains  which 
we  are  going  to  have  to  face  head-on  some- 
time after  the  end  of  this  war.  Time  does 
not  permit  analysis  of  them,  but  their  nature 
grows  more  apparent  daily.  For  example,  we 
will  have  to  reorient  ourselves  on  matters  of 
Immigration  (which  suggests  the  Oriental 
Exclusion  Act  as  it  affects  cur  great  friend 
and  ally.  China,  as  an  Illustration  of  this 
problem ) ;  we  shall  have  to  confront  old  con- 
troversies revived,  new  problems  given  added 
acuteness  by  the  character  of  their  sponsor- 
ship, in  the  areas  of  race,  of  religion,  of  social 
obligations  which  will  clamor  for  honest  and 
courageous  solution.  To  meet  them  I  sus- 
pect that  we.  as  a  Nation,  will  need  even 
more  courage  and  forbearance,  and  even 
greater  willingness  to  sacrifice  than  has  been 
or  will  be  required  of  us  in  order  to  achieve 
the  basic  rights  for  which  we  now  give  battle. 
Internationally  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  and  there  are  as  many  opinions  as 
there  are  speakers.  Admitting  that  our  sole 
immediate  task  Is  to  prosecute  the  war  to 
complete  and  absolute  victory,  I  cannot  agree 
that  American  public  opinion  should  be  pre- 
cluded from  considering  any  and  every  plan 
for  the  post-war  world.  Surely  It  Is  only  by 
free  and  open  disctission  that  we  can  hope  to 
arrive  at  some  crystallization,  IX  Bot  of  a 
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oommon  Tlrwpolnt,  »t  iMst  at  a  cholc«  be- 
tween Tlewpolnts.  the  nature  of  which  has 
been  cUnfled  by  public  debate. 

Por  myaelf .  I  healtate  to  prcpheay  (althrugh 
X  hope  you  will  permit  me  aome  pride  In 
pointing  out  that  on  this  same  platform  In 
1938  at  a  time  when  93  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  indicated  In  polls  their  firm 
Intention  to  stay  out  of  war.  I  expres!?«d  my 
conTlctlon  we  would  Inevitably  be  drawn  Into 
a  coming  war  and  suggested  1943  as  a  possible 
date  I :  neTertheleas  one  good  guess  deserves 
another,  and  one  who  states  that  he  hesitates 
to  prophesy  usually  ends  up  by  prophesying. 
■o  I  wlU  venture  a  prediction. 

In  my  view,  we  are  heading  for  a  world 
organized,  at  fJwt  Informally,  but  later  more 
and  more  firmly,  on  a  regional  basis.  Recent 
rvenU  tn  South  America  rather  strongly 
Illustrate  the  effect  of  pressures  toward  re- 
gional solidarity  when  faced  by  compulsion 
to  make  a  choice  between  Ideologies. 

I  bellcTe  that  the  day  of  England  as  the 
layer  of  welghu  upon  the  oontlnenUl  scale 
U  paat.  I  doubt  If  the  way  In  which  ttoe  ol<1 
game  of  balance  of  power  has  been  played 
will  work  in  quite  the  same  way  In  the  future. 
Great  Britain.  In  a  ahrlnklng  world,  must 
look  beyond  the  continent  and  beyond  the 
Mu  for  her  regional  ties  Instead  of  being  the 
deus  ex  macblna  In  a  poeltlon  to  set  right 
the  Ungled  situation  on  the  world  stage. 
Great  Britain  Is  Ukely  to  find  herself  between 
a  continent  largely  overshadowed  by  Russia 
and  a  world  whose  seas  are  not  hers  alone. 

I  belicTe  that  these  regional  groups  will 
roughly  divide  as  followa: 

1.  Europe,  seeking  a  modus  Tlvendl  with 
Rutnla. 

a.  The  BrlUah  Oommonwekith  of  Nations, 
Meklng  iU  moat  workable  way  of  life  with 
the  natural  allies  and  customers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, developing  most  of  Africa  and 
atuulng  the  seas  with  the  United  States  and 
perhaps  with  other  growing  maritime  pow- 
•ra.  Including  the  Scandinavian. 

S.  An  Orient,  in  which  the  aituation  will 
rsmaln  dynamic  for  generatiozu.  with  ulti- 
mata hegemony,  either  in  a  modemlaed,  ad- 
vancing. ChrlsUan  China  or  possibly — but.  I 
tlUnk,  leas  probably — In  an  India,  which  has 
ataaken  Itaelf  down  into  a  solution  of  its 
ancient  conflict  between  Mohammedanism 
and  Hinduism,  having  also  cast  aside  the 
sbacklea  of  caste.  Japan,  let  ua  hope,  will 
be  reduced  to  a  small  group  of  unobjection- 
able little  islands  occupied  by  a  chastened 
paople.  The  chastening  must  come  from 
outside,  however,  and  Is  coming. 

4.  The  Western  Hemisphere  in  which,  let 
tia  hope,  the  United  SUtes  will  play  the  part 
of  partner  rather  than  of  patron. 

Tou  will  nota  that  worom  of  the  pieces  do 
not  fit  in  the  >lgsaw  puszle  and  some  of  the 
other  pieces  overlap.  For  example,  what  of 
Australia  with  ita  leaninga  toward  the  United 
States,  sentimentally  and  economically,  and 
New  Zealand,  a  true  and  loyal  British  colony? 
What  atwut  the  status  of  Turkey  and  the 
iUddle  East? 

Bather  than  a  world  state.  I  look  for  re- 
gional oonsultative  bodies,  charged  not  alone 
with  political  concerns,  but  seeking  economic. 
■odal.  and  religious  formulas  for  the  easing 
of  irrltanta  and  frictions,  the  promotion  of 
wcfid  betterment,  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  As  Churchill  said  of  the  bombing  of 
Germany,  "it  ts  worth  trying."  and  if  It  shall 
save  ua  from  bombing  each  other  again  25 
years  from  now,  I  hold  that  we  are  chal- 
lenged to  teat  out  this  and  other  post-war 
plans,  whether  from  motives  of  pragmaUam 
or  of  simple  faith. 

WeU.  the  dreams  of  a  profeaaing  prophet  are 
never  finished  and  never  eomplete.  And 
perfaapa  I  had  better  leave  the  subject  here, 
knowing  that  man  has  but  charted  the  fringes 
cf  the  vast  terra  incognita  of  tomorrow's 
vorld. 

I  close  with  this  word:  Back  of  your  first 
}ob  lies  another,  and  the  second  is  greater 


than  the  first.  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the 
people  perish."  In  ycu  and  In  those  like 
you  must  the  visi.'n  be  found.  If  you  are 
not  possessed  cf  greater  will  and  stronger 
purpoee  and  broader  dreams  than  those  who 
went  before,  then  the  future  of  man  upon 
this  earth  Is  dark  Indeed.  There  Is  Ight  be- 
yond the  horizon.  Is  it  the  light  oJ  vision 
or  is  It  but  an  afterglow?  Tlie  future  will 
tell.     We  have  need  of  our  fa.th. 


Scofield  Dam,  Utah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

OF   CTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUEo 

Thursday.  July  8, 1943 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
news  release  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion containing  an  announcement  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickts 
that  President  Roosevelt  had  approved 
the  construction  of  the  new  Scofield  Dam 
in  Carbon  County.  Utah.  Following  the 
President's  request  to  Chairman  Donald 
L.  Nelson,  the  War  Production  Board 
granted  priorities  for  the  critical  mate- 
rial required  for  the  job. 

The  importance  of  a  permanent  new 
dam  to  replace  the  old  Scofield  Dam  on 
the  Price  River  was  recognized  by  all 
agencies  concerned  which  Joined  In  the 
recommendation  to  the  President. 

I  hope  that  the  water  users,  land- 
owners, and  others  Interested  will  coop- 
erate earnestly  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  In  clearing  away  the  legal 
diflBculties  so  that  construction  may  be- 
gin promptly.  The  news  release  is  as 
follows : 

President  Roosevelt  has  authorized  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  construct  the  Scolield 
project  in  Carbon  County,  Utah,  for  irriga- 
tion and  flood-control  purposes.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  announced  today. 

The  approval  permits  the  Bureau  to  replace 
the  existing  Scofield  Dcun,  built  by  private 
interests  in  1925-26,  to  svert  a  total  failure 
of  the  badly  deteriorated  structure  during  a 
sudden  flood,  Mr.  Ickes  aaid.  Vital  parts  of 
the  old  dam  have  collapsed  and  It  Is  a  con- 
stant threat  to  the  safety  of  farms,  industries, 
and  lives  below  It. 

In  notifying  Secretary  Ickes  that  he  had 
approved  construction  of  the  project.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said,  "I  have  also  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Donald  L.  Nelson,  Chairman  cf 
the  War  Production  Board,  requesting  his 
cooperation  relating  to  preference  ratings  for 
the  necessary  materials  and  supplies  in  order 
to  expedite  construction  during  the  short 
working  season  of  this  location." 

When  the  necessary  critical  materials  are 
released  and  funds  are  provided,  the  Bureau 
will  start  construction  at  once,  Acting  Com- 
missioner Harry  W.  Bashore,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  announced. 

In  addition  to  alleviating  a  critical  con- 
dition, the  new  Scofield  Dam  will  provide 
about  73.000  acre-feet  of  storage.  This  stor- 
age will  stabUlze  the  water  supply  of  12,500 
acres  of  Irrigated  lands  of  the  Price  River 
Valley,  now  faced  with  shortages,  and  form 
the  basis  for  providing  supplemental  water 
to  the  nearby  Gooseberry  project  of  30.000 
acres  when  that  project  is  authorized.  The 
latter  has  been  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of 


Reclamation,  and  a  recommendation  for  Its 

construc-.lGn  is  under  consideration.  Oppor- 
tunr.ics  for  permanent  settlement  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rfhabilitaticn  of  existing  families 
will  be  olTercd  to  farm  families  In  both  areas, 
Mr.  Br.shore  observed. 

•Failure  cf  the  dnm  would  release  30,000 
acre-fet't  or  10.000.000.000  gallons  of  water," 
Mr.  Bashore  said.  "Tliis  volume  of  water 
would  n  ;od  vital  coal  mines  serving  the  large 
Columbu  steel  mill  in  Utah,  the  Kaiser  steel 
mill  m  Caiifornia.  and  war  plants  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  It  would  a'.so  wash  out  the 
main  line  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  R;:iIrond,  carr>-ing  heavy  war  traffic, 
cut  clT  ail  irrigation  water  for  12.500  acres  of 
rich  aerlcultural  land  producing  essential 
food  crops,  and  end,;nger  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds cf  people. 

•  Wh.le  potential  damages  are  conservatively 
estimated  at  $5.000.0CO,  the  loss  to  the  Nation 
would  be  far  greater.  The  disruption,  during 
U:»e  war.  of  the  vital  services  of  the  railroads, 
highways,  coal  mines,  and  communications 
systems  would  probably  amount  to  an  addi- 
tional $12,500,000,  making  a  total  of  $17,500,- 

000.  • 

The  War  Food  Administration,  as  a  wartime 
program  contributing  to  the  fcod-for-victory 
effort,  proposes  to  assist  water  users  of  the 
Price  River  Valley  In  rehabilitating  the  pres- 
ent irrigation  distribution  system.  Currently 
waterlcgijed  and  submarginal  lands  would  be 
exchanged  for  new  lands,  and  the  Wr^r  Food 
Adminisiration  would  sponsor  refinancing, 
improvement  of  tillage  and  Irrigation  prac- 
tices, and  other  measures  essential  to  meet- 
ing established  production  goals. 

The  new  Scofield  Dam  will  be  an  earth-fill 
structure.  56  feet  above  the  stream  channel, 
420  feet  long,  with  a  crest  width  of  30  feet, 
and  will  be  constructed  Just  below  the  exist- 
ing unsafe  dam.  In  addition  to  Bureau  forces, 
alien,  civilian  public  service,  or  similar  labor 
may  be  used  if  available,  or  the  dam  may  be 
constructed  by  contract.  The  total  estimated 
construction  cost  of  the  project  is  $640,000. 


General  Sikortki's  Death 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

"  HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  saddened  by  the  news  of 
General  Sikorski's  death.  He  was  a 
brave  leader  known  and  honored,  not 
only  by  the  people  of  Poland,  but  by 
those  of  all  the  United  Nations.  We  ia 
Americi.  are  bound  by  many  ties  to  Po- 
land. In  the  struggle  for  our  own  inde- 
pendence the  skill  and  valor  and  bril- 
liant leadership  of  many  Polish  patriots 
were  dedicated  to  our  cause.  The  names 
of  Pulaski  and  Kosciusko  are  reverenced 
by  us,  and  the  record  of  their  heroic 
ser\ice  will  always  be  preserved. 

The  county  which  has  been  my  home 
for  many  years,  one  of  the  eight  which  it 
Is  my  honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress, 
bears  the  name  of  Pulaski.  Many  years 
ago  a  group  of  Polish  immigrants  seeking 
a  new  home  in  America  established  them- 
selves in  Pulaski  County.  With  their  tra- 
ditional love  of  the  soil  and  an  industrious 
spirit,  they  have  succeeded  in  their  farm 
pursuits  and  have  retained  their  splendid 
rural  culture.  Their  young  people  eagerly 
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took  advantage  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  many  of  them  assumed  positions 
of  leadership  in  the  civic  life  of  Pulaski 
County.  The  patriotism  of  the  commu- 
nity is  of  a  high  order.  It  is  today  the 
location  of  an  important  munitions  plant, 
and  many  of  its  citizens  are  engaged  in  its 
activities. 

The  pride  which  the  members  of  this 
community  feel  in  Polish  achievements  is 
not  incompatible  with  their  devotion  to 
American  institutions.  Their  neighbors 
share  their  appreciation  of  the  part  that 
Polish  soldiers  have  played  in  fighting  to 
put  down  tyranny.  Poland  will  live 
again.  Its  capital  will  be  restored  and  its 
borders  made  secure  once  more.  Until 
then  the  people  of  Poland  can  be  sure  of 
our  admiration  and  support  in  their  noble 
fight  for  freedom. 


National  Radio  Forum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  addresses  over  the  National 
Radio  Forum,  WMAL  and  the  Blue  Net- 
work, July  7.  1943: 

Mr.  McKelwat.  When  the  United  States 
was  plunged  into  war  with  tlxe  Axis,  we  made 
good  use  of  lessons  learned  In  the  First  World 
War.  For  one  thing,  we  discovered  that  you 
couldn't  win  a  war  without  labor  with  which 
to  operate  the  industrial  machine  and  that 
with  men  being  drafted  a  slowing  down  of 
war  production  was  inevitable.  It  was  then 
that  industry  began  to  draw  upon  woman- 
power  and  constantly  Increasing  numbers 
cf  Jobs  that  had  been  exclusively  mens  were 
taken  over  by  women. 

With  the  Increased  use  of  women  workers 
came  new  Industrial  problems.  Working 
standards  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  new 
lalwr  force.  Women  themselves  had  to  b« 
shown  how  to  make  a  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  expanding  war  production.  The  need 
lor  some  agency  to  study  factory  conditions 
and  to  recommend  adjustments  for  women 
workers  became  apparent.  Women's  organ- 
izations throughout  the  country  expressed 
a  demand  for  such  an  agency  of  government. 
The  result  of  the  demand  was  the  creation. 
Within  the  Department  of  Labor,  of  the 
Woman  In  Industry  Service,  which  later  be- 
came, by  act  of  Congress,  the  Women's 
Bureau. 

That  Bureau  came  Into  being  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  tomorrow.  For  almost  all  that 
time  It  has  been  directed  by  Mary  Ander- 
son, dean  of  women  administrators  in 
Washington. 

Tonight  Miss  Anderson  will  tell  the  Na- 
tional Radio  Forum  audience  what  contribu- 
tion the  Bureau  Is  making  to  the  war  effort. 
With  her  is  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, and  two  outstanding  Members  of  the 
Congress,  the  Honorable  Battle  W.  Caraway, 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  the  Honorable 
Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  Congresswoman  from 
Massachusetts.  These  women  are  author- 
ities on  the  subject  of  womanpower.  What 
they  have  to  say  on  the  eve  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  anniversary  will  be  inXornaatlv*  to 


all  of  us.    First,  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Secretary  Perkins.  Tomorrow — July  8 — 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  State* 
Department  of  Labor  will  have  completed  25 
years  of  service  to  the  working  woman  of 
America.  Bern  out  of  the  needs  of  the 
First  World  War,  this  agency  of  the  Labor 
Department  has  worked  for  the  mainte- 
nance— in  war  and  in  peace — of  the  principle 
of  fair  labor  standards  for  women.  In  equal 
measure  it  has  sought  to  bring  about  a  more 
effective  contribution  to  industry  by  women 
workers. 

Today,  with  millions  of  women  replacing 
men  on  the  production  front,  and  with  mil- 
lions more  to  take  their  places  in  industry — 
by  the  end  of  1943  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  will  have  increased  tre- 
mendously. This  challenge  of  new  and  great- 
er responsibility  has  been  met.  Those  who 
will  speak  to  you  tonight  will  tell  you  In  a 
more  concrete  way  about  the  Increasing 
share  that  women  are  taking  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  war  plants  and  in  our  essential 
civilian  industries. 

.  From  the  President  of  the  United  States  I 
received  today  a  letter  referring  to  this 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Women's 
Bureau.  It  expresses  what  all  of  us  feel 
about  the  work  the  Bureau  Is  doing.  It 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  Bureau  and 
upon  Mary  Anderson,  who  has  been  Its  di- 
rector almost  since  Its  Inception  In  1918. 
I  should  like  to  read  the  President's  letter 
to  you. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  July  7,  1943. 
Dear  Madam  Secretary:  The  Women's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Labor  will  be  23 
years  old  tomorrow,  and  It  is  altogether  fit- 
ting that  its  many  accomplishments  over  the 
years  be  told  tonight.  The  Bureau  Is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  work  it  did  In  the  First 
World  War  and  on  the  work  It  is  doing  now 
in  the  Interest  of  women  workers  all  over 
the  United  States. 

I  am  informed  that  approximately  16,000,- 
000  American  women  are  now  working,  more 
than  2,000,000  of  them  being  engaged  In  pro- 
ducing the  munitions  with  .which  the  United 
Nations  are  steadily  beating  down  the  Axis. 
More  and  more  of  our  women,  in  the  months 
to  come,  will  go  Into  munition  plants,  into 
aircraft  factories.  Into  shipyards,  and  Into 
the  other  Industries  making  actual  equip- 
ment for  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines, 
or  Into  plants  servicing  our  armed  forces. 

They  are  doing  a  grand  Job,  all  of  them. 
Working  under  what  are  new  conditiona  for 
most  of  them,  they  are  showing  the  skill  and 
efficiency  which  make  for  high  production. 
We  owe  them  and  their  sisters  who  are  taking 
the  places  of  men  In  many  drudging  civilian 
Jobs,  a  great  debt,  and  I  Join  with  Americans 
here  and  those  on  fighting  fronts  all  over  the 
world  In  acknowledging  It  upon  an  occasion 
such  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Government 
agency  which  is  so  much  concerned  with  their 
welfare. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  activities  of  the  Bureau  are  not  fo- 
cused alone  upon  the  current  need  for 
womanpower  in  industry.  Its  program  en- 
compasses the  post-war  period,  when  women 
will  play  a  vital  role  in  the  adjustment  that 
will  come  with  peace.  We  are  determined 
that  the  difficulties  which  followed  the  First 
World  War  shall  not  recur.  All  of  us  who  are 
charged  with  guarding  the  well-being  of  fu- 
ture Americans  are  planning  now  against  the 
period  of  reconstruction. 

If  no  other  purpose  Is  accomplished  by  this 
war,  we  shall  make  sure  that  a  better  stand- 
ard of  living  Is  placed  within  reach  of  th« 
mllllgns  of  the  depressed  populations  of  the 
world.  We  shall  make  available  reasonable 
and  expanding  standards  of  living  for  thOM 
who  already  have  rubslstenct.    There,  will  b« 


a  free  opportunity  for  every  man  and  woman 
to  achieve  a  fully  satisfying  standard  by  work 
and  Intelligent  foresight.  We  shall  accom- 
plish these  objectives  in  a  practical  way. 
When  the  war  ends,  because  we  plan  now. 
Individuals  and  families  will  be  protected 
against  loss  of  income  suffered  for  any  rea- 
son. Through  contributions  by  workers,  their 
employers  and  the  National  Treasury,  these 
benefits  will  be  made  available  to  all:  Support 
for  the  temporarily  unemployed;  larger  an- 
nuities to  aged  workers  who.  though  they 
might  have  retired  In  1940.  remained  at  work 
until  the  end  of  the  war;  care  for  the  perma- 
nently disabled,  crippled,  chronically  sick,  in- 
jured, and  those  too  young  to  be  eligible  for 
old-age  benefits;  payments  for  hospitaliza- 
tion to  ease  the  burden  of  cost;  and,  finally, 
some  measure  of  support  to  widows,  orphans, 
and  other  survivors  of  v.-orkers  who  die.  That 
system  of  social  security  will  be  a  part  of  the 
better  world.  Just  as  the  post-war  program 
of  the  Women's  Bureau  will  assure  better 
working  conditions  for  women  and  a  mor« 
effective  contribution  on  their  part  to  tli« 
building  of  a  greater  America. 

Announcer.  Our  second  speaker  is  the  Hon- 
orable Edith  Noitrse  Rogers,  Congresswoman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts.  The  women 
of  America  have  always  supplied  a  major  part 
of  the  labor  force  of  certain  Important  seg- 
ments of  our  Industry.  We  are  inclined  to 
give  greater  consideration  to  women  workers 
today  because  the  reall2atlon  has  come  that 
without  them  we  cannot  continue  to  produce 
In  the  volume  needed  for  victory.  For  that 
reason  we  have  learned  to  adjust  working 
conditions  so  that  we  may  make  most  efficient 
use  of  this  emergency  labor  supply.  We  are 
now  willing  to  admit  that  the  woman  worker 
is  quite  as  efficient  and  quite  as  productlv* 
as  the  man  whom  she  replaced. 

Civilians  are  giving  up  a  great  many  things 
these  days  and  yet  we  must  still  be  clothed, 
kept  clean,  and  cared  for  when  sick.  Becavise 
we  are  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  normal 
manpower  barrel,  it  is  now  up  to  women  not 
only  to  carry  on  their  traditional  work  as 
makers  of  consumer  goods,  as  saleswomen, 
laundry,  hotel,  and  restaurant  employees,  as 
teachers,  nurses,  and  domestic  employees. 
They  must  in  increasing  numbers  take  th« 
places  of  men  leaving  civilian  Jobs.  They 
have  already  stepped  In  for  essential  opera- 
tions In  banks,  businesses,  as  drivers  of  busses 
and  trolleys,  radio  announcers  and  engineers 
and  in  many  other  occupations  new  to  them. 
I  think  It  is  Important  for  vis  to  remember, 
however,  that  women  have  for  many  years 
composed  a  sizable  part  of  the  labor  fores 
in  such  industries  as  apparel,  textiles,  shoes, 
electrical  equipment,  food,  leather  and  leather 
products,  rubber  products,  chemicals,  and 
many  others.  And  they  are  continuing  to 
perform  Trojan  services  In  these  Industries, 
producing  not  only  for  war  but  for  civilian 
use. 

My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  is  typical. 
In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool  tex- 
tiles, women  made  up  37  percent  of  the  labor 
force  as  long  ago  as  1940.  At  that  time. 
In  the  boot-and-sho«  industry  of  Massachu- 
setts, over  42  percent  of  the  workers  were 
women,  and  in  the  apparel  Industry  over  70 
percent  of  the  labor  supply  was  female. 

Women's  work  in  this  field  goes  back  to 
the  days  when  Lucy  Larcom  of  Lowell.  Mass., 
back  in  1834.  was  a  leader  in  the  crusade 
for  better  working  conditions  for  women. 
This  was  the  day  when,  at  the  signal  of  a 
waved  poke  bonnet,  2.000  cotton  mill  women 
struck  in  protest  against  a  wage  cut. 

Today  throughout  the  country  there  ts 
an  urgent  need  for  women  on  farms,  and  we 
have  been  engaged  in  the  enlistment  of  90,000 
such  workers  from  the  cities  and  towns.  It 
is  cleanly  evident  that  more  womanpower 
must  be  turned  to  essential  clvUlan  indus- 
tries and  services.    There  is  a  vast  reservoir 
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from  which  to  dr«w.  of  which  the  most  Im- 
portant group  Include*  12.000,000  nonfarm 
bmisewlvw  with  no  children  under  Ifl  years 
ot  age.  The  majority  ci  these  women  are 
under  45.  and  we  ahall  draw  upon  them 
InrreaslnRly,  not  cnly  for  the  production  of 
Denied  clTlllan  goods,  tnit  for  the  materials 
of  war  M  wrll  Other  sources  of  labor  which 
will  be  tapped  will  Include  girls  comlnfr  out 
of  hlPh  sch'Toli!  and  coUefes,  unemployed 
women,  and  thoiw  who  lost  jobs  because  the 
IrduMry  In  which  they  were  eng»!?ed  was 
curtailed 

One   thlnsf    we    must    keep    uppermoat    In 
our   minds      If   we  are   to  benefit   from   the 
productlTe  cupacity  of  these  wom»m  workers, 
we     must     ]ealcu«ly     g:uard     the     standards 
under   which    thry    are    employpd      For   one 
thinK.  we   must   avoid   long   hours  of  work, 
Im  rather  pn>i;d  of  the  fact  that  my  State 
of  Maiwacfausetts  enacted  the  first  enforceable 
hour  law  for  wotnen.  and.  inctdentally.  the 
first  minimum  wage  Icfrlalation.     But  com- 
ing back  to  ti>e  present,  we  can  well  follow 
the  recommendation  ot  the  elKht  agenciea  at 
Government    most  directly   ooncemed   with 
the  war  effort.  loclixUnK  ttoc  War.  Navy,  and 
Labor    Depsrtmenu.    For     both    men    and 
women,    the    worlcday   ought    not   to  exceed 
a  hours.     A  48- hour  week  will  provide  cne 
day   of    rest   In   sercn.    There   should   be   a 
meal  pertcd  of  at  least  SO  minute*  In  a  work 
shift.     If  we  follow  the  recommendation  we 
■ball  keep  the  efllclency  of  our  womanpcwer 
at  Its  peak  and  we  shall  continue  to  maintain 
the  producuon  that  Is  ao  essential  today. 

The  pruductlon  of  essential  clTlllan  goods 
will  oontmue.  It  will  continue  becauae  the 
women  workers  who  have  always  contributed 
their  labor  and  aklll  to  clTlllan  inxxhicUon 
will  stay  on  the  job  and  tjecause  many  more 
women  will  oome  Into  Industry  to  replace 
those  men  who  are  drawn  oO  either  for  em- 
ployment in  war  Industries  or  for  the  armed 
force*.  When  the  Women's  Bureau  came  Into 
ezlaience  In  July  1918  women  were  beginning 
to  play  an  important  part  in  war  prtxluction. 
They  are  contributing  a  far  greater  ahaie  to 
the  production  for  Tlctory  program  of  this 
war.  We  can  be  thankful  that  the  Women's 
Bureau  is  now,  as  It  did  In  1918.  protecting 
standards  of  employment,  working  for  a  more 
efflclent  contribution  by  women,  educating 
employers  and  workers  In  safety  and  health, 
asking  for  community  cooperation  in  pro- 
Tiding  bousiivg  and  recreation  facilities,  and 
encoiiraging  women  of  all  ages  and  sta- 
tions to  lend  their  energy  and  their  skill  to 
the  «ar  effort. 

We  can  also  be  thankful  that  Mary  An- 
derson is  still  carrying  on  as  the  Director  of 
the  Women's  Bureau.  She  has  devoted  her 
life  to  the  bettering  ot  conditKMis  for  women 
workers.  Today  with  her  many  years  of 
experience  and  her  unfailing  Ti&ion  she  Is 
still  leading  the  way  toward  greater  gains 
tor  women  workers. 

Miss  AN3EXSON.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mrs. 
Roans.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  women 
of  America  bsTe  responded  wholetaeartedly 
to  the  need  for  labor  with  which  to  keep  our 
wartime  industrial  machine  in  operation. 
Borne  16.000.000  women  are  employed  today. 

There  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  an  Increasing 
acceptance  of  the  principle  aC  equal  pay  for 
women  for  comparable  work.  This  has  not 
always  been  so.  MoreoTer,  It  Is  not  yet  gen- 
erally accepted  throughout  the  country.  Tet 
I  belteve  that  It  Is  as  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war  as  la  the  labor 
supply  itself.  I  should  like  to  tell  jrou  why 
X  believe  this  Is  so. 

The  Women's  Bureau  pioneered  in  the  es- 
tabitzhmrnt  of  the  policy  of  equal  pay  for 
women.  When  the  bureau  was  created  25 
years  ago.  cne  of  Its  first  acta  was  to  tnge 
that  wages  should  be  based  on  ooctipatloD  and 
not  on  sex  or  race.  Progieas  was  made  when 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  of  World  War 
No.  1  applied  the  equal  wage  standard  In 
many  of  its  decisions.    Yet  in  the  years  that 


followed  that  war,  the  double  wage  standard 
persisted,  with  one  set  of  rates  for  men  and 
a  lower  set  for  women.  Although  the  Women's 
Buresu  continued  to  press  for  a  balanced  wage 
standard.  Its  acceptance  was  slow  In  coming. 
When  the  National  RecoTery  Act  became 
a  part  of  our  national  economy  In  1933,  we 
bad  a  part  In  eliminating  from  many 
codes  wage  differentials  h&ifii  on  9*»x  With 
the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  m  1938  the  principle  of  equal  pay.  a.s  It 
related  to  minimum  wage  rates,  became  the 
national  policy.  When  America  became  the 
arsenal  cf  demcciacy  In  1942.  tlie  Women's 
Bureau  intensified  its  campaign,  urging  tie 
establishment  in  plants  having  war  contracts 
of  the  same  wage  standiirds  for  women  as 
for  men.  In  a  statement  of  pcllcies.  the  W^r. 
Navy,  and  Labor  Departments  recommended 
that  "wage  rates  for  women  shall  be  the  same 
as  for  men.  Including  the  entrance  rate  " 

Acceptance  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay 
became  more  general.  The  War  Manpower 
Ckxnmlsslon  supported  it.  The  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  the  Maritime  Commission, 
and  the  OfBce  of  Defense  Transportation 
recommended  to  State  labor  commissioners 
"the  same  wage  rates  for  women  as  for  men." 
Then  came  the  al! -Important  decision  of  the 
National  War  Lalior  Board.  Implemented  by 
lis  Oeneral  Order  No.  16  Under  that  order. 
employers  were  authorized  to  equalize  the 
wages  of  women  with  those  of  men  uithout 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Board. 

Why.  you  may  ask.  has  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau for  a  quarter  of  a  ceniu.'^y  steadfastly 
InsLsted  upon  equal  pay  f  ir  wnnrn  for  d  m- 
parable  work?  Why  Is  this  principle  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  our  victory  effort?  Because 
urMlerpayment  of  women  Is  not  only  un- 
democratic but  economically  unsound.  It 
Is  obviously  unfair  to  ask  the  woman  who  is 
taking  the  place  of  a  man  called  to  the  front 
to  do  the  same  job  for  leaser  pay.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  men  returning  from  the  war  to 
have  to  compete  with  lower-paid  woman 
labor.  Men  going  into  the  armed  forces  must 
not  be  allowed  to  feel  that  the  women  who 
are  carrying  on  at  home  are  being  forced  to 
cut  established  wa^  standards. 

Employers  today  know — and  the  studies  of 
the  Women's  Bureau  confirm — that  the  In- 
dustrial eflVclency  and  the  output  of  women 
workers  are  as  satisfactory  as  those  of  men — 
In  some  cases  more  so. 

We  must  not  oTerlcok  the  fact  that  more 
and  more  we  are  drawing  Into  industry  wom- 
en with  dependents.  In  the  past  some  em- 
ployers who  wanted  an  excuse  fcr  not  payir.g 
women  the  rate  for  the  }ob  fell  back  on  thi' 
statement  that  men  workers  have  to  saipport 
dependents.  But  today  that  is  often  as  tr\je 
of  women.  Their  responsibility  .n  this 
respect  will  Increase  as  more  and  more  men 
are  drawn  into  the  armed  forces. 

Those  agencies  most  directly  concerned 
with  winning  this  war  are  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  More 
and  more  the  great  labor  organization.?  are 
Incorporating  that  principle  in  labor  con- 
tracts. There  is  also  a  growing  trend  among 
employers  to  pay  equal  rates.  We  can  be 
grateful  for  the  ready  loyalty  of  the  millions 
of  American  wnmen  workers  and  their  wlll- 
Ingnesa  to  leave  the  comparative  comfort  of 
home  for  the  wearing  grmd  of  the  mill.  th<> 
factory,  and  the  shipyard.  The  least  we  can 
do  to  reward  that  lo3ralty,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  men  who  are  away. 
ts  to  see  that  every  woman  worker  receives 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
now  to  present  Hon.  Hattie  W.  Cabawat 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mrs.  Cakawat.  Without  womanpower  It 
wciild  have  been  Impossible  for  us  to  gain 
and  hold  the  tremendous  war  production 
rate  we  have  achieved.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  tis  realize  ]iist  how  much  womaripower 
we  are  depending  upon.  We  are  told  that 
over  2.600.000  vromen  are  at  work  in  mmii- 
tions    industries    today,    with    more    ccining 


Into  Industry  every  week.    By  the  end  of  1943 
the  total  will  be  abom  3,500.000. 

Unless  you  are  a  war-plant  worker,  or  have 
Investigated  the  field  of  wartime  labor  use, 
I  think  ycu  will  be  amazed  at  the  things 
woraen  are  doing  today.  Women  normally 
employed  In  civilian-goods  industries  have 
turned  their  skills  to  war  production.  In 
n:\  I  .s:.  St  ate.  Arkansas,  women  who  used  to 
ma.kr?  work  clothes  are  aow  loading  fuzes; 
In  Detroit  they  have  ttimed  from  making 
t-p:irlt  plugs  to  machine  guns;  in  Maryland, 
iu:niiure  upholsteru.g  ha*  become  produc- 
tii^ii  of  hlceplu?  bae-i;  li^  New  England  the 
bu;!d:r.g  of  toy  locomotives  hn.s  been  changed 
to  pararhu'"  flare  cai-lncfs.  The  production 
fif  I. .til  p.  lish  has  been  abandoned  In  favor 
of  bomber  flttln«9;  time  fuzes  have  replaced 
lc(i»e-:(ul  notebook  binders;  clothing  lac- 
tones are  now  producing  uniforms  and  mili- 
tary work  clothing.  And  women  are  doing 
these  Jobs  and  countless  others  like  them. 

Yet  this  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  story. 
The  operations  I  have  de>crlbed  aie  conver- 
Mons  from  civilian  poods  production,  in 
which  employment  of  women  is  normal 
peacetime  procedure  The  amazing  thing 
is  the  kind  ot  work  women  new  to  industry 
are  doing.  It  toolc  Pearl  Hartwr  to  show  this 
country  how  essential  and  extensive  a  part 
cur  women  hav"  to  take  in  wasing  and  win- 
ning a  war.  The  aircraft  industry  is  an 
example  A  week  before  Pearl  Harbor,  there 
were  cnlv  4  OOO  women  In  aircraft  production. 
Tuday  there  are  300.000.  Railroading  is  a 
ne  wflold  for  women,  but  someone  had  to  do 
the  Job— 9o  they're  doing  it.  And  they 
aren't  all  rffi^e  workers,  either.  Thoy  are 
oper.it ing  steam  hammers,  turntables,  and 
rivet  heaters.  They're  handling  bolt-cutting 
machine.-),  drill  presses,  paint  sprayers,  and 
lubricating  appliances.  They  are  tractor 
drivers,  crossing  watchmen,  locomotive 
wlptrs.  yard  and  crew  clerks,  stationary  fire- 
men. 

In  the  shipyard.'!  today  women  In  increas- 
ing numbers  are  dolnsr  all  sorts  of  Jobs.  In 
many  cases  the  difBcult  and  even  dangerous 
op  rations.  They  are  helping  to  keep  steel 
mills  and  lumber  mills  in  operation.  You 
find  them  taking  responsible  places  In  ord- 
nance plants,  in  quartermaster  depwts,  rub- 
ber plantd.  m  ommunicaticns  and  air  trans- 
port, in  the  production  of  electrical  and  radio 
equipment 

Almost  without  exception,  where  there  is  a 
war  J'  b  to  do  women  are  doing  it.  Like  the 
unsung  heroines  of  the  home  front  in  earl.er 
war?,  the  ^eat  majority  of  American  women 
t^id.iy  are  proving  themselves  worthy  of  the 
tr.idition  of  the  pioneer  women  cf  another 
day.  Their  good  sense  recognizes  the  dignity 
and  the  u.-eency  of  any  Job  that  contributes 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life 

Women  are  doing  a  superb  Job  In  war  pro- 
duction ttxjay  Surveys  of  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau show  that  to  be  true.  They  also  reveal 
that  women  workers  are  efflclent,  productive, 
and  inyal.  and  that  employers — even  those 
who  resented  the  need  for  hiring  women  at 
first — have  come  to  recognize  and  appreci- 
ate th^e  qurtlitie.s 

Women  are  on  the  war-production  front 
two  and  one-half  million  strong.  Their 
numbers  will  be  Increased  within  the  year. 
We  shall  have  to  ask  housewives  to  become 
mdu.^trial  soldiers.  And  they  will  respond  to 
the  need. 

Secretary  ^Perkins.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Caraway.  Con gre.ss woman  Rogers,  and  Mary 
Anderson  for  your  part  In  this  wartime  ob- 
servance of  the  twenty-fiith  anniversary  of 
the  Women  .s  Bureau.  It  is  apparent  to  em- 
pluye.'-s  and  now  increasingly  to  the  pub- 
lic generally  that  we  shall  have  to  depend 
upon  womanpower  for  maximum  production. 

In  the  years  to  ct)me  women  will  continue 
to  be  an  Important  segment  of  our  national 
Uio«jr  lorce.  I  believe  that  the  principle  of 
efiUa:  pay  for  tqu.il  work  will  become  ilrnily 
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eftabllihed  becau.~e  of  the  very  contribu- 
tion that  women  are  making  today.  I  fur- 
ther believe  that  In  the  post-war  period  we 
shall  no  longer  thmk  of  our  labor  force  in 
terms  of  "manpower"  or  •womanpower." 
Rather,  wc  shall  think  of  bo'.h  men  and 
wom^n  in  terms  ol  equality  as  worker-,  each 
earniiiK  and  receiving  equal  consideration. 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  25  years  <  f  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Women's  Bureau  has 
helped  Immeasurably  to  bring  th.it  de:no- 
cratic  tuiidition  Into  exL=ic:'.ce. 


Army-Navy  E  Award  to  Hamilton  V/atcIi 
Co.  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ROLAND  KINZER 

OF  penn'sylv.\n:a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.\T.\TIVES 

Thurcdciy.  July  8,  1943  I 

Ml'.      KINZER.     Mr.      Speaker,      the   I 
Hr.iniiton    Watch    Co.,    located    in    my   i 
home   city   of   Lancaste..   Pa.,    has   en- 
hanced Its  Ion?  record  of  achirvemenis   | 
in  peace  and  war.  of  which  we  in  Pcnn- 
syh-ania  who  know  its  contrroutions  to 
our   Nation's  welfare   and   security   are 
very  proud. 

On  May  22.  1943.  Hon.  James  For- 
restal.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ad- 
dre.s.sed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Calvin  M. 
Kendig,  president  of  the  Hamilton 
Watch  Co.,  informing  him  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  were  confernn::  upon 
the  Hamilton  plant  the  Army-Navy  E 
nward  for  outstanding  production  cf  war 
material-''. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  li'-rrwith  the 
letter  of  notification  from  Mr.  For- 
restal: 

Dep.\ktment  of  the  N.^vy. 
Onicz  OF  THE  Under  Sfcket.uit, 

Washtfigtuii,  M'.'y  2'J,  1043. 
Mr    C    M.  KE>fDiG. 

President.  Hamilton  Watrh  Co.. 

Lancaster.   Pa. 

DE.\n  Mr  Kendig:  This  is  to  inform  you  and 
fill  employees  cf  the  Hamilton  Waich  Co. 
tliat  the  Army  and  Navy  arc  conferring  upon 
your  plant  the  Army-Navy  E  award  for  out- 
standing production  of  war  materials. 

This  award  consists  of  a  flag  to  be  flown 
Ebove  your  plant,  and  a  lapel  pm.  s-ymtaolic 
of  distinguished  service  to  America,  fur  every 
Individual  in   your  plant. 

Yuu  men  and  women  of  the  Hamilton 
Watch  Co.  are  making  an  outstanding  con- 
tnbu'icn  to  victory.  You  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  rectird  y;  u  have  set, 
Riid  your  ace  mplishment  stands  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  Americans. 
S. nee  rely  yours. 

J.\V.t-S    FORRFSTAL. 

The  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  was  incor- 
porated DccLmber  14.  1892,  and  has  been 
in  continuoti.-  operation  since  that  date. 
It  was  named  for  James  Hamilton,  the 
original  owner  of  the  site  of  Lancaster 
under  grant  from  William  Penn.  It  is 
located  on  a  beautiful  parked  site  and 
because  of  its  charm  and  appeal  to  the 
esthetic  nature  of  man  has  become  the 
center  of  the  finest  residential  section  of 
Lancaster. 

In  its  apportionments  and  the  manner 
Of  its  management  and  operation,  the 


Hamilton  Watch  Co.  has  achieved 
ideals  that  forward-looking  ind'ostrial- 
ists  strive  to  match. 

For  more  than  50  years  the  Hamilton 
Watch  Co.,  makers  of  "the  watch  of  rail- 
road  accuracy,"  now   making   accurate   ' 
war  timepieces,  has  led  in  the  evolution 
of  fine  watchmaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  air,  sea.  and  land 
foicis  and  those  of  our  allies  require  a 
va.-t  number  of  various  prcnsicn  timing 
in.  trumenis.  In  the  past,  we  have  d-j-  , 
pended  .«oIely  on  foreign  .sources  for  I 
mf:ny  of  these,  !-nme  n^ver  having  been 
produced  in  the  Unit-'d  S'.ates  prior  to 
this  war. 

Precirion  timing  in,-trunients  lor  all 
branches  of  cur  arm.ed  forces,  designed, 
developed,  and  produced  by  Hamilton 
technicians,  include  tim.e  fuzes,  m.a- 
rine  chronometers,  chronometer  watch- 
es, chronographs,  navigation  master 
watches,  com.panng  watches,  hack 
watche.',  deck  watches,  fire-control  wrist 
watches,  map  measurers,  a  vital  war  in- 
strument employing  the  principle  of  elec- 
tronics and  accurately  mca.-uring  time 
intervals  down  to  thousandths  of  a  sec- 
ond, and  num.erous  other  precision  in- 
struments, as  well  a.>  parts  supplied  to 
other  war  industries  on  subcontract,  and 
also  timing  instrum.ents  for  the  British, 
Canadien,  and  Rus.^an  military  estab- 
lishment.^.  Many  articles  being  pro- 
duced by  Hamilton  cannot  properly  be 
discu.ssed  in  detail  but  it  is  notable  that, 
without  the  article-  beinc;  supplied  by  the 
Hamilton  Watch  Co..  victory  in  this  war 
would  be  more  dif!icu;t,  if  not  impos- 
sible. 

In  tliis  connection,  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  prior  to  our  entry  into  this 
war  marine  chronometers  never  had 
been  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  now  is  produc- 
ing this  vital  instrum.cnt  for  our  Navy 
and  merchant  marine  m  unprecedented 
quantity  and  in  minimum  time.  This 
instrument  was  designed  and  developed 
in  the  Hamilton  plant  by  Hamilton  tech- 
nicians and  is  produced  on  the  assembly 
line  with  parts  completely  interchange- 
able. The  Hamilton  chronometers  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  high  standards  and 
the  severe  tests  required  by  our  Navy. 
Indeed,  it  is  acclaimed  the  finest  marine 
chronometer  produced  anywhere  m  the 
world.  Heretofore,  mari.ne  chronom- 
eters have  been  produced  by  hand  work 
and  never  before  on  an  asi;embiy  line. 
I  believe,  sir.  that  this  is  one  of  the 
major  achievements  of  Am.erican  indus- 
try during  this  war.  Certainly,  no 
American  company  has  undertaken  any 
task  presenting  precter  difScalties,  and 
the  full  story  of  tliis  achievement,  vshen 
it  can  be  told  in  detail,  will  be  a  recital 
of  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  victories 
on  the  production  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hamilton  Watch  Co., 
and.  indeed,  the  entire  American  jew- 
eled watch  indmtry,  has  suffered  almost 
a  total  eclipse  of  its  production  of  stand- 
ard commercial  watches  during  this  war. 
It  is  wholeheartedly  devoting  all  of  its 
skill,  energy,  and  resources  in  the  be- 
half of  victory  for  our  armed  services. 

Other  industries  are  also  exerting 
maximum  effort  in  the  behalf  of  victory. 


but  I  think  it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  the  American  jeweled  watch  indus- 
try has  been  called  upon  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  a  heavier  contribution  to  vic- 
tory than  any  American  industry. 

I  say  this  because  the  normal  commer- 
cial production  of  this  industry  is  in 
practical  eclipse  while  our  Government 
has  aided  and  abetted  the  importation  of 
Swiss  watches  in  greater  number  than 
ever  before  in  the  hi.'stcry  of  our  Nation — 
indef»d,  in  such  vast  quantity  that  Swis.s 
watches  clut  the  market  and  there  must 
inevitably  be  vast  numbers  of  unsold 
Swi.e-^  watches  on  the  American  market 
at  the  close  of  the  war  to  impede  the 
reroverv  of  thi.s  essential  American 
industry. 

No  Ptl-.er  American  industry  has  had 
its  home  market  completely  usurped  by 
a  foreign  competitor  v.ith  the  assistance 
of  the  United  States  Government  while 
it  was  engaged  in  loyal  service  to  the 
arm.ed  forces  of  the  Nation.  Not  only  is 
its  commercial  market  lest,  v.-hich  it  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  as  a  national  neces- 
sity, but  it  has  been  kidnaped  with  the 
aid  of  the  Government  it  serves  for  the 
benefit  of  a  foreicn  industry  which  very 
materially  serves  the  Axis  Nations  by 
supplying  them  with  vital  Instruments  of 
war. 

When  this  war  is  brought  to  a  victori- 
ous conclusion  the  American  jeweled 
watch  industry  will  face  the  nece.ssity  of 
regaining  an  American  market  that  has 
been  completely  absorbed,  with  the  as- 
sistance cf  our  Government,  by  the  Swiss 
watch  industry. 

The  American  jeweied  watch  industry 
thus  will  enter  the  post-war  period  faced 
v.ith  the  seemingly  hopeless  task  of  re- 
gaining their  home  markets.  Yet  they 
must  v.in  this  victory  or  perish.  They 
mu.st  win  it  to  provide  work  for  the 
American  men  and  women  of  this  skilled 
industry,  who  have  given  so  much  on  the 
production  line  to  victory  for  our  arms, 
and  to  provide  work  for  the  men  and 
women  of  the  industry  who  will  be  re- 
turning in  large  numbers  from  service  in 
the  armed  forces.  They  must  win  it  to 
a-iain  provide  the  American  people  with 
the  high  quality  American  watch  to 
v.hich  the  American  people  have  been  ac- 
customed in  the  past  and  which  they 
have  the  right  to  be  able  to  obtain.  They 
must  win  it,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  a  solemn  duty  to  see 
that  they  win  it,  with  the  aid  of  the  Con- 
gress, because  it  has  been  amply  demon- 
strat<:^d  that  without  a  highly  competent 
jeweL?d  watch  industry  a  successful  war 
could  not  be  fought.  It  is,  therefore,  es- 
sential to  the  future  security  of  our 
country  that  the  American  jeweled  watch 
industry  be  fostered  and  developed. 

No  one  has  sue,gested  how  a  navy,  a 
merchant  ship,  a  military  airplane,  or  an 
army  could  hope  to  operate  successfully 
without  the  precision  timing  instioi- 
ments  supplied  to  our  armed  services  In 
this  war  only  by  the  American  jeweled- 
watch  industry  and  obtainable  from  no 
other  source. 

It  has  been  customary  to  obtain  these 
articles  from  abroad,  mainly  from 
Switzerland,  but  when  war  came  to  the 
United  States  this  source  of  supply  was 
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cut  off.  Tlif*  American  Jpwded-wafch 
indUAlry.  our  only  possible  source  of  sup- 
ply, was  then  called  upon  by  our  Gcv- 
ernment  to  j;ave  this  suuatlon.  Tlit.y 
are  d«MnK  .so  aiid  the  mm  and  women  of 
this  indutry  are  rcndcnn,<  unprece- 
dt-ntpd  service  to  the  success  of  our 
armed  foice.s  with  Inconceivable  efllci- 
tnry  and  expedition. 

For  thi?  wcLfare  and  security  of  our 
Na'ion.  quite  a.side  from  the  debt  of 
jratltudc  we  owe  to  the  men  and  women 
of  this  indu.t:y,  it  Is  our  duty  to  loster 
the  reestublk-hmf-nt  of  the  American 
jeweled  watch  indui^try  commercially 
certainly  net  later  than  immediately 
after  the  dost*  of  this  war  and  to  a-ssi.-t 
them  in  re.  siubl;  -hins  themselves  sooner 
If  the  cxiRoncu'.s  of  the  war  permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army-Navy  E 
award  wa.s  formally  conferred  upon  the 
Hamilton  Wutcii  Co.  at  ceremonies  con- 
ducted at  the  Hamilton  plant,  at  Lan- 
cabler.  Pa.,  on  June  16.  1943.  I  include 
herewith  an  illummalinK  letter  concern- 
ing the  work  and  condition  of  the  in- 
dustry adtirtb^ed  to  me  on  that  day  by 
Mr.  C.  M.  Kcnd:g.  president  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Watch  Co..  and  president  of  the 
American  Jeweled  Watch  Association: 

H.\MiLToji  Watch  Co. 

Lanra'^ter.  Pa  ,  June  16.  1943. 
Hon   J  Roi-AND  Kw/xr., 

United  StdUs  House  of  Rcpresentatires, 
Wa^Hjnnton.  D    C. 

DcAB  CoNGBEssMA.v  KiNziH :  It  has  been 
very  gralifyint;  to  tlie  management  and  our 
euiployec  grcup  to  be  told  today  by  rtpre- 
fentatives  cf  the  Army  and  Navy  that  the 
Work  that  they  have  been  doing  In  the  pa  • 
few  years  has  been  o*  a  most  essential 
nature. 

As  I  have  told  you  before,  the  American 
Jeweled-watch  Industry  Is  having  a  very 
unique  experience  in  the  war  period,  with 
Which  I  would  like  you  to  be  famllh.r. 

On  December  17.  1934.  we  pointed  out  to 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
that,  entirely  from  a  national  emergency 
point  of  view.  noUimg  should  be  done  to 
Jeopardize  this  jmall  Inciustry  whcse  facil- 
ities were  found  Indispensable  In  time  of 
war  We  warned  the  committee  against  de- 
pending on  Switzerland  as  a  source  of  supply, 
because  of  the  po.<;siblllty  of  the  import  facii- 
Itlea  from  Switzerland  t)e*ng  discontinued. 
Now  Switzerland  is  prohibited  by  the  Nazi 
Puwera  from  supplying  anything  having  a 
military  significance. 

On  December  2,  1940.  the  mem  tiers  of  the 
American  Jeweled  Watch  Association  were 
called  to  Washington  to  consult  with  the 
Oflice  of  Production  Management  and  to  ad- 
vise with  them  on  the  production  of  Jewel 
bearings.  This  la  an  article  that  has  always 
been  Imported  from  Swltiserland,  in  volume 
trom  fifty  to  ninety  millions  per  year,  and 
they  were  looking  ahead  to  the  pos.&ibillty 
of  warfare,  and  wanted  to  plan  for  the  pro- 
duction cf  jewel  bearings  in  the  United 
States,  In  the  event  that  our  supply  from 
Switzorland  should  be  cut  off.  The  watch 
manufacturers  ttday  are  maniifactvirlng 
Jewel  t)earing3. 

In  this  connection,  we  need  only  to  reflect 
that  a  ship  cf  war  could  not  operate,  a  mili- 
tary pUnc  could  not  function,  and  not  oi:e 
of  the  many  and  varied  precision  Instru- 
ments of  »ar  could  be  made  to  operate  effl- 
.  clentiy  without  Jewel  bearlnsrs.  This  is  one 
tfivice  to  the  Natitn  cf  which  the  American 
Jeweled  WaU:h  AssociaUon  is  Justifiably 
proud. 

On  May  31.  1943.  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jeweled  Watch  Aasoclation  were  again 
called  to  a  meeting  on  this  occasion  by  the 


I   War   Prrxlucllf  n   Board.  In  connection  with 

ih*-  cfinvernK-n  <>f  iin:  j<-*f'i<»d-«.iitcn  U.(i\in\ty 

I    to  full  wur  pri.du'~t!o:)      lii'tau*'-  of  d<  ;;iy  on 

1    thi-  part  of  lli  •  arnj'"i  •^<•rvl(.•e^  in  Kperifying 

i   exac'.y   what    Ih'-y    would    iif<-il.    and    whrri, 

'    coi.sideratjon  '*as   bf.n^  (:iviti  to  occupying 

the  faciiitifs  cf  the  Jewtlfd-watf  h  industry 

en    *U(.h    tiui.ijs    a.s    airplane    inBirurncnts, 

tunc  luzcs.  etf.     At  that   lln.e.  we  f.ira;llar- 

'    Vnd   the   group    with    wh:it    l..id   <>ccurred   In 

I    Wcrld  W,:r  No.  1.  so  far  nn  our  indu.'iiry  wis 

I    concerned,    antl    iinprcsed    i;p<'m    them    the 

;   f.itt  that  it   w<iu!d  be  a  sfrious  mi=.t  ike  to 

I   convert  the  watch  factories  for  niakliii;  other 

I   crticlcs  of  df'fnse.  becauic  pa.^t  expurlence 

j   demon.strated   that   there  wc  uld   be  rciiuire- 

nients  for  watches  and  tinukerplng  mecha- 

rlsn-s  that  would  tax  the  watch  industry  to 

produce   even   en   a  24-h(,ur   day.     Now   the 

orders  have  corae  throu.,'h   Icr  watches  and 

timekeeping  mechanisms  in  large  volume,  so 

that  our  plants  are  operating  two  and  three 

shifts. 

Tlie  following  is  a  summary  of  the  vital 
war  activiilcs  of  the  American  Jeweled  Watch 
A.->scciatlc.n  during  Wcrid  War  No  2:  Chrono- 
prajvhs  for  Army  and  Navy,  chruucmeters  for 
the  Navy  and  r::crchant  marine,  chrouoaiet- 
ric  tachcmetcr.s  fcr  Air  Corps,  clocks  for  Army 
tanks,  deck  wa'ches  for  the  Navy,  hang-fire 
recorders  for  STiall-arms  munition  testing, 
Jewcl-inp.kini?  machinery  f(;r  war  plant  cor- 
poratlon.s.  Jewe! -making  plants  for  war  In- 
struments, mar  ilne-gun  camera  watches  for 
Navy  flyers,  map  measurers  for  Army  Engineer 
Corps,  military  camera  and  radio  parts,  navi- 
gational masit.-  watches  lor  bombers  and 
long-range  flights,  step  watches  for  naval  guii 
turrets,  time  and  Impact  luzcs  for  Army  ord- 
nance, waterprcof  watches  for  Marine  Corps. 
Also  aviation  watches  and  cl'jcks,  e«;ape 
wheels  for  ships'  clocks,  fine  gages.  Instru- 
ment parts  for  tanlcs  and  truck.?,  jewels  for 
watches  and  other  precision  iiist rumen t-s, 
military. and  naval  watche.-.  parts  fcr  avia- 
tion instruments,  parts  for  arsenals.  Navy 
yards,  and  hi;:h-priority  war  Instrument- 
makers,  stop  timers  for  Army  and  Navy. 

Also  vital  are  the  following:  Railroad 
watches  to  keep  transp.irtatlcn  roUine; 
watches  to  coordinfltt'  civilian  air-raid  de- 
fense; watches  for  doctors.  Red  Cross.  Army, 
Navy,  and  civilian  nurses;  watches  fur  en- 
listed personnel  of  armed  forces;  watche-  f  )r 
workers  in  Industry  and  di-str:buticn:  watches 
for  commercial  air-line  pilots  and  personnel; 
watches  for  laboratory  and  scientific  re- 
search; watches  for  Government  employees 
and  other  office  workers. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  work  that  has 
been  assigned  to  our  industry  for  the  war 
program  are  articles  which  we  were  n>!t 
tooled  to  make.  Many  of  these  articles  wtre 
formerly  Imported  from  Eiircpe.  pnmipally 
Switzerland,  and  more  than  a  few  of  them 
had  never  previously  been  manufactured  in 
the  United  States. 

The  armed  service.^  tell  us  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  conduct  a  successful  war. 
global  In  scope  and  covering  all  the  ocea:;s 
of  the  world,  without  the  many  tlmekeepine 
mechanisms    Indlcat.-d   ab^ve. 

The  experience  of  the  American  Jeweled 
Watch  Association  is  unique  We  are  en- 
tirely converted  to  wirtime  production  and 
have  lost  cur  commercial  market  completely. 
S'multanerus  with  this  experience,  arrange- 
ments were  made,  presumably  by  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare,  to  import  la.-cer  qu.'^u- 
titles  of  Swiss  commercial  wa*ohes  than  have 
ever  been  Imported  Into  the  United  States. 
These  import  figures  have  been  withheld  by 
Executive  order. 

The  award  of  the  Army-Navy  E  for  out- 
standing productlcn  of  war  material  is  the 
best  evidence  that  the  watch  Industry,  In- 
stead of  being  considered  by  some  a  luxurv 
business.  Is  a  most  essential  Industry,  and 
In  view  of  these  facts  we  feel  that  this  in- 
dustry ahould  be  protected  and  nurtured 
In  the  reconversion  period  to  safeguard  Its 


'    1- .rv.r'.-ir,'  p-'"''*  'ri  the  BaMonal  economy  — 
thffthy   :•■   ur::. ;    i'«i    fntinueU   availability 
In  ai.y  urun-  f.nf.f/jtu  Un. 
K' •  .lectruUy  jourf. 

C.  M     Kt.NDIO, 

/  r."..(h  •.(   Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  and 
pr,     ,  .  .  '    ji,,^  Americxm  Jeweled 


That  Good  Cr  Sausage  and  Ham 


EI'dEI-.'SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

OF   LOUlSlAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  :n  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  herev^ith  an  editorial  from 
the  Westmorekmd  Observer  under  date 
of  July  1.  1043: 

The  farmers  of  America  have  had  their 
retail  market  destroyed,  c.t  least  for  the  time 
being. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Federal  and  State 
departments  of  agriculture  spent  millions 
of  dollars  to  induce  cur  farmers  to  market 
as  much  of  their  produce  direct  to  consumers 
as  possible.  M..iiy  farmers  v.ho  were  favor- 
ably situated  to  centers  of  large  pt.pulation 
had  developed  quite  a  business,  and  many 
were  able  to  stirvive  the  depres^sion  only  by 
this  means  of  marketing  their  produce. 

Up  until  the  notorious  alien-s'affed  Office 
of  Price  Adnunlstratlon.  it  had  always  been 
conceded  as  a  fundamental  richt  of  our 
Am;'ncan  f.irmers  to  sell  anything  and 
everything  they  raised.  Farmers  were  always 
exempted  from  mercant.le  and  other  taxes 
and  licen.se  fees  which  were  levied  against 
dealers  and  retailers.  The  practical  theory 
back  of  these  exemptions  was  that  when  a 
man  produced  anvthing  en  his  own  land  by 
his  own  labor  It  was  h:s  to  dispose  of  as  he 
pleased  without  any  governmental  Interfer- 
ence, nnd  this  was  particularly  applicable  to 
the  producers  of  food. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  some  restric- 
tions and  prohibitions  of  this  rule,  notably 
the  prohibitions  aealnst  farmers  distilling 
liquors.  Such  exceptions  have  been  rare  and 
only  invoked  by  the  revenue  laws  or  the 
growing  of  narcotic-prcducirg  plants.  Never 
before  the  pre.sent  Hitlere.sque  regime  was 
the  right  of  farmers  to  sell  their  products 
direct  to  consumers  challenged. 

How  much  cf  the  Nation's  food  has  been 
bought  direct  frnm  pr(xlucers  on  the  ground 
and  from  farmt  r-hucksters  cannot  posslblv 
be  estimated,  but  fr  m  time  Immemoiia'l 
farmers  have  been  soUiih;  ti.eir  offal  at  butch- 
ering tirne.  their  one  cr  two  surplus  cured 
hams  to  their  friends  in  town,  and  those 
who  have  regular  cu.-tcmers  in  neighboring 
towns  and  cities  to  wiiom  they  sell  their 
entire  produce  in  recrular  weekly  trips.  Then, 
too.  th.re  are  the  city-market  "stalls  and  the 
farmers'  curb  markets.  All  this  has  been 
abolished  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, 

Thib  farmer-to-ccnsumer  marketing  of 
food  has  been  a  considerable  item  In  the 
ciuntrys  fotd  d.stribution  sy.stom,  and  when 
It  is  completely  eliminated,  as  the  New  Deal 
rfflcialdom  see^ns  bent  on  do.ng.  It  is  going 
tn  make  the  family  mnrkrtlrg  a  lot  more 
difficult  fcr  city  dwellers  than  It  has  ever 
been,  to  say  nothing  of  freshness  and  flavor 
rf  vtgetables.  butter,  eggs,  and  meats  bought 
di.'cct  from  farmers. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  says 
that  farmers  may  sell  not  more  than  they 
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•old  in  1941  pif.viding  they  tAke  ration  htamp« 
and  k'-'-p  rciofci'  ,',i  d  cmp  y  wi'h  a'l  the  red 
tajx"  and  bull  To  which  we  hear  the  farmer 
say,  To  ht  11  wlMi  all  you  cru<  kn  and  ihyklers, 
well  qtiit  flT.-.t  " 


':'*  U 


well  qtiit  flT.-.t 

C'lntirehS  shculd  lose  no  time  In  amend- 
1,  g  the  price-fixing  laws  to  exempt  farmers 
from  all  lestrictions  of  svich  laws  The  age- 
old  luiidamental  ri^ht  cf  larmerb  to  sell  what 
they  ral.se  by  their  own  labor  without  g'lV- 
ernni<nt,il  hli.drance  f,h(,uld  be  reKt<jred. 
This  ri.'ht  of  a  free  people  is  as  basic  as  any 
In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


The  Food  Situation  in  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or   NOr.TH   C.AROLIN.\ 

IN   IHE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  kernel  of  the  food  situation:  Al- 
though we  are  producing  food  at  the 
most  trem'Midous  rate  in  history,  our 
need  for  food  has  increased  even  more 
tremendously. 

Therefore,  the  whole  war-food  pro- 
gram aims  at  boosting  production  as 
high  as  po.ssible.  gearing  it  to  the  things 
needed  most  in  v.artime,  and  using  all 
the  food  produced  to  best  advantage. 

First,  there  is  the  production  side. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-two  was  the 
sixth  successive  record  year,  with  output 
nearly  a  third  bigger  than  the  average 
of  the  5  pre-war— 1935-39— years.  Good 
weather  was  the  biggest  contributor,  and 
early  1943  weather  has  not  been  as  good. 
But  American  farms  could  not  be  pro- 
ducing at  their  present  high  level  if  cer- 
tain things  had  not  been  done  in  the 
war  food  program.     For  instance: 

Farmers,   with   the   Government,   set 
production  goals  for  every  farm  and  for 
every  important  commodity  needed  in 
the  war  program.     Price  supports  and 
other  long-term  guaranties  enable  farm- 
ers to  go  ahead  without  fear  of  going 
broke  on  a  market  slump.    Credit  to  ex- 
pand production  can  be  obtained  from 
Government  agencies  if  it  is  not  available 
from  banks.    Machinery  has  been  scarce, 
but  following  the  report  of  the  Truman 
committee,   the  War  Production  Board 
and     the    Department     of     Agriculture 
worked   out    allocations   for   next   year 
which  will  provide  80  percent  of  the  big 
1940  machinery  production,  with  much 
higher  allowances  of  repairs  and  replace- 
ments.    Gasoline,  too,  has  been  scarce, 
but  farmers  have  been  given  high  pri- 
ority.     Under    a    farm-labor    program, 
chances     in     draft     regulations     have 
brought   back  to  farms  many   workers 
who    had    left,  and   kept   others   there. 
About  3,000,000  men  will  be  deferred  this 
year  by  reason  of  agricultural  occupa- 
tion.    Local    labor    is   being    recruited, 
trained,   and   placed   by   the   Extension 
Service  with  funds  provided  in  the  Farm 
Labor    Appropriation    Act.      Also,    with 
fur.ds    provided    in    this    act.    Mexican, 
Bahamian,  and  Jamaican  laborers  have 
been  brought  in  for  special  crop  areas. 
Finally,  we  had  a  head  start  on  big  war- 
imie  food  production  through  the  pro- 


ductivity stored  In  the  soil  by  10  years 
of  con.servatlon  programs  and  through 
the  feed  uralns  Mored  in  the  ever-normal 
Kianary. 

This  i.s  hov,-  the  food  is  di.-tributed  and 
used  in  the  war  food  program. 

There  are  many  claimants  for  a  share 
of  the  food.  American  food  miLst  fortify 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  128.000,000  civil- 
ian.s  on  our  production  front,  and  11,000,- 
000  men  in  our  armed  services.  It  must 
give  an  extr?.  fighting  edge  to  Russian 
armic.^.  and  to  Briti.sh  armed  forces  and 
ci\  ilian  population.  We  have  food  com- 
mitments to  meet  in  liberated  north 
Africa,  and  in  other  areas  to  be  liberated. 
Part  of  the  war  food  program  is  to  make 
a  fair  division  of  food  among  all  those 
who  need  it. 

All  these  food  needs  are  set  down  in  a 
trial  balance  sheet,  measured  against 
the  supply.  If  the  claims  are  too  big, 
they  are  adjusted  where  it  can  best  be 
done  until  the  balance  is  struck.  The 
needs  of  our  civilians  are  fully  consid- 
ered. Sometimes  it  is  our  armed  forces 
v.hich  adjust  their  claim,  sometimes 
lend-lease,  sometimes  civilians.  When 
the  allocations  are  made,  steps  are  taken 
to  see  that  the  division  carries  through. 
Actions  that  restrict  civilian  consump- 
tion of  certain  kinds  of  food  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  supplies  for  our  armed 
forces  and  to  keep  our  allies  in  fighting 
trim.  Actions  that  affect  distribution  of 
food  are  necessary  for  efficiency  and 
economy  and  to  assure  the  best  use  of 
available  supplies.  The  chief  purpose 
of  the  War  Food  Administration  bread 
order,  for  example,  was  to  eUminate  the 
wasteful  practice  of  delivering  more 
bread  to  a  retail  store  than  would  be  sold 
and  returning  left-over  loaves. 

The  rationing-  and  price-ceiling  pro- 
grams authorized  by  Congress  in  the 
Price  Control  Act  make  sure  our  civilians 
each  get. fair  shares,  by  dividing  scarce 
foods,  and  by  keeping  all  food  within 
reach  of  those  who  have  less  money  to 
spend.  Despite  high  taxes  and  bond 
buying,  our  people  have  in  total  a  good 
deal  more  to  spend  for  food  than  usual. 
In  1941  and  1942,  we  had  record  amounts 
of  food  available  and  ate  up  record 
amounts — about  10  percent  more  than 
the  average  of  1935-39. 

Military  and  lend-lease  requirements 
took  4  percent  of  the  1941  food  output 
and  12  percent  of  the  1942  output.  In 
1943.  these  two  uses  will  take  about  25 
percent  of  the  output.  In  England,  north 
Africa,  and  the  South  Pacific,  reverse 
lend-lease  helps  to  feed,  house,  and 
clothe  our  fighting  men. 

On  the  basis  of  prospective  1943  output, 
civilians  this  year  will  have  about  10 
percent  less  meat  than  in  1942;  21  per- 
cent less  canned  and  shell  fish;  17  per- 
cent less  butter;  25  percent  less  cheese; 
21  percent  less  canned  milk;  37  percent 
le.ss  canned  fruits  and  juices;  from  3  per- 
cent to  25  percent  less  of  various  fresh 
vegetables;  22  percent  less  canned  vege- 
tables; 8  percent  less  dry  beans;  about 
25  percent  less  sugar;  25  percent  less 
rice;  22  percent  less  coffee;  36  percent 
less  tea;  14  percent  less  cocoa;  fl  percent 
less  fresh  and  frozen  fish;  3  percent  less 
eggs;  13  percent  less  frozen  fruits;  5  per- 
cent less  tomatoes. 


Clviliann  will  havp  about  the  name 
amount  of  turkey.s.  fluid  milk  and  cream, 
lard  and  other  cooking  fats,  potatocsi»nd 
.sweet  {xjt  a  toe.**,  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oat.s,  and 

barley  for  human  con.sumptlon. 

CIvillana  will  have  27   percent  more 
chicken;  53  percent  more  margarine;  7 
percent  more  apples;    17  percent  more 
dried  fiuit.s.  slightly  more  citrus  fruits. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  are  comparisons  with  1942,  a  year 
of  history-making  production.    A  bet- 
ter view  of  our  actual  food  situation  is 
revealed  by  a  comparison  with  the  1935- 
39  average,  the  period  before  the  war- 
time   production    boom    began.    Com- 
pared With  those  peace  years,  civilians 
in  1943  will  get  about  the  same  amount 
of  meat — 2  percent  less — per  person.  56 
percent  more  chicken.  5  percent  more 
eggs.  17  percent  more  fresh  citrus  fruits, 
7  percent  less  dairy  products,  10  per- 
cent less  commercial  fresh  vegetables, 
and  all  the  cereals  we  can  eat. 

Farm  prices  have  been  climbing 
steadily — 116  percent  since  the  war  be- 
gan. By  June  15,  prices  of  goods  farm- 
ers sell  were  190  percent  of  the  level  of 
1909-14,  the  base  period  for  the  parity 
formula.  Prices  of  goods  farmers  buy 
on  June  15  were  164  percent  of  the  190^ 
14  level.  This  means  farm  prices  now 
average  about  16  percent  above  parity. 

Average  consumer  incomes,  however, 
have  risen  more  rapidly  than  retail  food 
prices.  As  a  result,  consumers  are  able 
to  fill  their  market  baskets  with  a  small- 
er share  of  their  income  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

While  it  means  that  every  one  of  us 
will  have  to  sacrifice  or  do  without  some 
portion  of  food  that  we  have  been  used 
to.  yet,  we  must  remember  that  this  is 
necessary  in  order  to  feed  our  Army, 
and  the  armies  of  oiu-  allies,  and  other 
people  in  the  world.  All  of  it  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  we  can  obtain  final 
victory. 


"Coal  Dust  on  the  Fiddle'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Thursday.  July  8, 1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bitumi- 
nous industry  is  in  full  production  again. 
The  mine  workers  are  back  in  the  pi's, 
producing  the  coal  so  essential  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.  They  have  gone 
back  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  without 
achieving  any  of  their  major  demands 
either  from  the  operators  or  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  a  bitter  dose  for  them  to 
swallow,  but  this  is  war.  It  is  a  great 
sacrifice. 

While  they  were  out  and  their  coal 
tipples  were  silent,  they  took  a  terrific 
beating  on  this  fioor,  and  in  the  press, 
and  over  the  radio.  With  our  country 
engaged  in  the  greatest  war  in  its  his- 
tory, interference  with  production  neces- 
sary to  victory  cannot  be  condoned,  even 
when  justice  is  on  the  strikers'  side. 
While  public  bitterness  directed  against 
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the  miners  and  their  leaders  wm  under- 
standable, there  might  have  been  leas  of 
It.  I  think.  If  the  full  story  of  the  miners* 
side  had  come  out. 

Lately  I  have  been  reading  a  new  book, 
entitled  "Coal  IXist  on  the  Piddle."  by 
Gf^rne  Korson,  and  publis^hed  by  the 
UnvF-rsity  of  Pennsylvania  Press  in  Phil- 
adPlphia.  This  boc.k  has  nothin?  to  say 
nbcu;  the  recent  controversy.  The  au- 
thor i.s  not  a  political  wnter,  nor  evpn  an 
eccndm  .--r.  but  a  foikiorist.  and  Ccal  Dusi 
on  the  P.ddie  is  not  a  political  work  nor 
an  rconrmic  tract.  It  i.s  a  collection  of 
the  folklore  and  folk  music  which  a  cen- 
tury of  .«oft-coa!  m:ncr.s  have  created. 

Yet,  I  commend  this  book  to  my  col- 
Iratru-  .s  in  ConR.T.s.s  and  to  the  public  who 
would  know  tr.e  background  of  the  bi- 
tuminous industry  and  the  cause  of  the 
perennial  unrest  In  the  coal  regions. 
Th  s  folklore  collection  concrrns  its- If 
With  the  mine  v^orkers  as  human  b:in?s, 
and  with  their  peculiar  way  of  Ufe. 
Through  thc.r  soncs  they  tell  their  own 
s'.ory,  and'Vhilo  much  of  it  Is  traiic  it 
Is  not  aJlogcLher  so.  Even  In  the  dcplh.s 
of  sorrow,  the  miners  could  sing  and 
laugh.  In  paint. nfT  a  setting  for  th.se 
songs.  Mr.  Kui^on,  formerly  a  newspa- 
perman in  my  State  of  Penni>ylvania,  has 
conlnved  to  capture  a  rich  slice  of  the 
miners'  his'ory  on  paper. 

Much  of  what  he  has  written  is  not 
ncv  to  me.  for  I  represent  a  bituminous 
district  in  Congiess  and  many  of  my  con- 
stitutents  are  mine  workers.  But 
through  dili'^ent  research  Mr.  Korson  has 
managed  lo  gather  many  interesting 
faits  about  tlie  industry,  the  coal  mines, 
and  the  mine  woikers  which  is  new  to 
Ihe  public. 

I  know  well  the  coal  camps  in  which  so 
many  of  my  constituents  live.  I  know 
what  it  means  to  live  in  a  company  house, 
though  I  have  never  had  the  misfortune 
of  having  to  live  in  one  myself.  I  know 
all  abouu  the  company  store  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  coal  operators.  I  know  all 
about  the  coal  dust  which  withers  and 
di.sflpures  e\'erything  It  touches.  I  know 
about  unemplovTnent  in  the  coal  camps. 
and  the  hardships  that  come  from  pov- 
erty. I  know  about  mine  disasters  and 
the  tragedies  they  cause. 

I  know  all  these  things  because  mine 
woikers  are  my  friends  and  neichbors, 
and  I  have  seen  these  things,  and  many 
more  with  my  own  eyes.  These  people, 
honest,  hard-working  and  patriotic. 
deserve  the  public's  understanding  and 
sympathy. 


Antistrike  Bill  Threatens  Rift  Betwceo 
Labor  and  Go^enunent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

or  ORXOON 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1943 

Mir.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ac- 
cordance with  leave  heretofore  granted, 
I  Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 


article  appearing  In  the  Evening  Star  of  j 
June  30  by  Dorothy  Thompson  entitled:    I 
"On  the  Record — Writer  Views  Action  of  j 
Congress  on  Antistrike  Bill  as  Tlireaten- 
Ing   Rift   Between   Labor   and   Govern- 
ment."   Fallowing   Is   the   text   of   the 
article: 

On  tke  Record — Writer  Virws  Action  or 
Congress  on  Antistrike  Bill  As  Threat- 
ening Rirr  Bm^EEN   L.\bor   and  Gover.n- 

MENT 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
Congress    has    not.    I    think,    acted    In    a 
statrsmanlike    manner    In    passing    Us    anii- 
str.ke  IjiU  over  the  President'.-  veto,  and  dis- 
regarding the  President's  criticism. 

Tlie  country  would  have  weicomed  an 
nnt;5trllce  hill  incorporating  into  law  for  rfie 
duration  of  the  war  the  existing  admiins- 
tr.itive  strictures  on  trade-union  action  But 
this  bill  13  more  than  an  antistrike  hill.  It 
restricts  the  political  activities  of  labor, 
which  is  certainly  beside  the  point,  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  autilabor  and  antl-Roo>evclt, 
net  ant:strike. 

Tlie  President's  criticisms  of  section  8  nre 
reasonable.  And  inasmuch  as  the  whole  bill 
Is  conceived  as  a  war  measure,  the  (  piTiion  of 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  should  cer- 
tainly liave  been  considered.  The  armed 
fcrcc'^  are  the  last  pc<jple  in  the  world  to  leel 
soft  toward  strikes  In  war-production  plants. 
Buc  Uicy  a'^ree  with  the  Pre.-ldent  tliat  the 
provi.'ion  fcr  a  30  days'  no*  Ice  of  a  pending 
strike,  with  a  secret  ballet  is  an  odd  pro- 
vision in  a  bill  which  Is  desic;ned  to  prohibit 
strikes  altocethtr. 

LE-SDERSHIP  REIirVED 

The  theory  behind  this  provision  Is.  oh- 
v1ou.":!y,  that  discontent  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
Is  fomented  by  the  leadership,  and  does  not 
arise  from  the  rank  and  file.  But  actu.iUy, 
In  the  most  important  case,  and  the  one 
which  prccipluted  the  whole  question — the 
coal  strike — this  is  obviously  not  true.  The 
rank  and  file  want  better  conditions  of  worl-c 
and  pay.  and  Mr.  Lewis  has  truly  represented 
them — truly,  though  not  wi.^ely. 

The  leadership  has  given  anti.strike 
pledges,  and  Is  interested  in  preservins?  lio 
leadership  and  discipline.  This  hil\  relieves 
them  of  both  the  opportunity  ar.d  the  ncces- 
Blty.  It  makes  possible  strikes  that  have  ma- 
jority support,  taken  by  secret  ballot,  and 
destroys  the  authority  of  the  leadership. 

The  Congress,  in  d.sregarding  the  Pre'-l- 
denfs  advice  and  maintaining  an  unameiui- 
ed  and  inadequately  deliberated  bill,  was  ob- 
viously asserting  its  own  prestige  over  the 
President.  But  the  Congress,  though  it  has 
the  legislative  repKinsiblHty,  does  not  have 
the  executive  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
country  is  administered  and  the  war  won. 

NO  AID  TO  W.\R  ETTORT 

If.  as  a  result  of  this  law.  there  Is  an  In- 
creasing conflict  between  the  administration, 
which  must  carry  it  out,  and-  the  working  peo- 
ple of  America,  Congress  will  ler.ally  have  no 
re.'^ponsibiiitv  Partisan  Members  mav  bo 
pleased  by  this  state  of  affairs,  but  it  will 
not  contribute  to  winning  the  war. 

The  blindness  of  the  Congress  to  the  larger 
Issues  of  the  war  is  also  revealed  in  this  bul. 
In  the  social  alinements  in  all  nations,  en- 
gaged In  this  war  as  active  belligerents  c.r 
as  victims,  the  reactionary  forces  are  cur  ene- 
mies and  the  liberal  and  prolab->r  forces  are 
our  friends.  Fascism  in  the  realm  of  ideas — 
Ideas  which  are  an  Inextricable  part  of  the 
war  itself — can  only  be  defeated  by  progres- 
sive and  liberal  ideas,  and  by  a  program 
whicli  promises  freedom  and  status  to  work- 
ing men  and  women.  If  the  workers  of  the 
world  once  get  the  Idea  that  this  Is  merely 
a  power  struggle,  In  the  course  of  which  their 
rights  may  be  abrogated,  no  matter  who 
wins,  there  will  not  b«  an  atmosphere  in  our 


factories  favorable  to  the  mrst  conaummate 

e.Tort. 

The   Con'.?reM  dom  not  do   much  careful 
thlnklnif     It  mlcht  have  considered  that  the 

di^  oiuiion  <.f  tlie  C<  miiiicrn  glvea  liberal. 
progrcs-ive  democracy  a  chance  to  overcome 
the  clnss  sti-ugcle  and.  by  Integrating  the 
workers  fully  and  cquully  into  society,  to 
reconcile  the  chaotic  differences  between 
cla^s-s  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  rifts 
are  deepened,  while  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
workers  are  cut  loose  from  their  leadership 
a!id  driven  into  general  opposition— to  the 
adm;ni.-:tratioii,  the  Coiiizreys.  the  economic 
system,  and  society  a?  a  whole— our  indus- 
trial age  will  be  threatened  us  it  never  has 
been  before. 

Our  industrial  effort  does  not  depend  mere- 
ly on  antistrike  legislation,  but  on  the  morale 
of  the  workers.  ^Mere  IndiSercnce  can  do 
more  damage  than  a  strike. 

WHAT  IS  AGITATION? 

Furthermore,  the  bill  is  coupled  with  a 
rejection  of  the  food  subsidy  program.  This 
can  only  mean  that  there  will  be  a  rl.se  in  the 
cost  of  living,  felt  moft  keenly  by  the  indus- 
trial workers.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  an 
uniortunate  coincidence.  Can  we  set  up  an 
American  Gestapo  to  arrest  every  grumbler? 
What  constitutes  agitation? 

Ill-considered  measures  always  have  un- 
foreseen results.  I  grca'ly  :car— and  fervent- 
ly pray  that  I  may  be  proved  wrong — that  the 
re.'Jiilt  of  this  bill  will  be  to  deflect  the  dis- 
content cf  workers  again.'t  their  employers, 
to  a  discontent  again.st  tlie  state.  And  that, 
In  time  of  war.  can  be  much  m.cre  dangerous. 

It  is  obvious  that  Congtess  wanted  a  show- 
down With  the  Piesidcnt.  But  such  show- 
downs, under  cur  system,  only  result  in  Im- 
mobilization of  government.  In  a  European 
farliamentary  sy-tein,  such  fundamental 
showndown?  result  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
poverninent.  with  new  authorities  and  a  new 
acccrd  with  the  legi  lative  body.  But  serious 
rifts  between  Executive  and  Congress,  In  our 
sy.stem,  cannot  be  breached  or  resolved. 
They  create  a  vacuum  in  reponsibllity  that 
in  a  time  of  great  emergency  can  be  disas- 
trous for  the  Nation. 


The  Costs  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RICHARD  P.  GALE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  GALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rrmarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  by  E.  R. 
Champion  from  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Prt-ss  of  June  27,  1943: 
New  Brightcn  E-mployees  View  the  Costs  of 

War   As    a    Problem    HrrriNo   Theib    Own 

FOCKETEOOKS 

(B;  E  R.  Champion) 

"Rem.ember— It's  your  mcney."  Is  the  ad- 
monition which  greets  workers  at  the  Twin 
Cities  ordnance  plant  as  they  go  about  their 
Jobs  of  making  .small  arms  ammunition  for 
the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

•  Remcm;:)er— if.s  your  money,"  Is  the 
slogan  of  a  group  of  uniqvie  cm.ployees'  or- 
ganizations icstercd  by  R.  B.  Ehlen,  general 
manager  of  the  ordnance  plant  near  New 
Brighton  These  organizations  are  known 
as  the  t.Txpayers'  committees.  Their  func- 
tion Is  to  remind  employees  of  the  plant  that 
It  is  their  mcney.  paid  out  in  the  form  of 
taxes,  that  is  used  to  pay  the  expensec  La- 
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curred  In  the  manufacture  of  30-  and  iW-caU 
Iber  bullet*,  and  thai  when  they  wast*  mcney 
Bt  the  plant  they  are  wasting  their  own 
money. 

Formed  In  July  1M2.  at  a  time  when  It  was 
apparent  that  the  taxpaylng  population  would 
soon  be  greatly  multiplied,  the  taxpayers' 
committees  are  rounding  out  their  first  year 
of  an  aggressive  cost-conservation  campaign 
that  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Taxpayers'  comnjittees  have  been  organ- 
ized in  each  of  the  many  units  of  the  New 
brighton  plant,  and  recommendations  for 
paring  down  the  costs  of  operation  are  passed 
along  from  these  committees  to  a  manage- 
ment board  known  as  the  taxpayers'  execu- 
tive committee. 

Taxpayers'  committees  meet  in  each  pro- 
duction unit  periodically  to  discuss  ways  to 
cut  costs.  Members  of  the  committees  come 
to  meetings  primed  to  deal  intelligently  with 
various  proposals,  and  when  recommenda- 
tions are  made,  they  are  turned  over  to  the 
management  for  administration  and  follow- 
up. 

T7SK  POSTERS,  LEAFLETS 

A  continuing  educational  cam.paign  Is  car- 
ried on.  using  posters,  signs,  leaflets,  and 
plant  newspaper  articles,  which  dramatize  to 
employees  the  ways  they  may  help  save  their 
own  money  by  saving  the  plant  money. 

Appeals  to  the  workers  go  beyond  those  of 
requests  to  "turn  out  the  lights."  "turn  off  the 
faucets."  and  "save  supplies."  Employees  are 
urged  to  maintain  good  attendance  records. 
because  absenteeism  ccsts  the  taxpayer 
money.  Efforts  also  ere  made  to  build  em- 
ployee respect  for  Government  property 
which  has  been  provided  the  plant  operator 
for  the  manufactvire  of  ammunition 

The  plant  also  maintains  a  well-patron- 
ized suggestion-box  s^■stem.  and  already  more 
than  1X>00  have  been  adopted  out  of  a  total 
of  more  than  7.000  Ideas  which  have  been 
turned  In.  most  of  which  have  dealt  directly 
with  improvements  in  tlie  manufacturing 
process  that  result  in  saving  the  taxpayer 
money. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  taxpayers'  com- 
mittee program  has  been  succefslul  in  re- 
ducing the  cost  cf  operation  at  the  Twin 
Cities  ordnance  plant  but  employee  commit- 
tee members  and  management  representa- 
tives declared  emphatically  thet  "we've  really 
just  got  started  on  this  big  )cb.  There  stiU 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  done." 

Increased  emphasis  Is  being  given  the 
economy  program  at  the  New  Brighten  war 
plant  with  the  taxpayers'  committees  taking 
the  leading  role  In  seeking  other  means  by 
which  materials  and  production  time  can  be 
conserved  without  reducing  the  quality  of 
the  product. 

THREE     THOtrSAND     DOLLARS     A     MONTH 

One  report  Ehows  that  employees'  efforts 
have  resulted  in  saving  the  plant  $3,000  a 
month  on  electric  power  alone,  simply  by 
constant  attention  to  llgbts  that  can  be 
turned  off,  plus  the  provision  of  a  switch  for 
each  light,  rather  than  master  switch,  m.i.k- 
Ing  it  necessary  to  turn  all  of  a  series  of  lights 
on  when  only  a  few  are  needed.  Machinery  is 
quickly  shut  down  when  not  in  use.  oflTices 
have  been  painted  white  to  conserve  candle- 
power,  and  the  life  of  hard-to-get  fixtures  has 
been  lengthened  by  proper  tise 

Taxpayers'  committees  asked  that  water 
fountains  be  turned  off  "between  drinks,"  and 
this  has  saved  the  plant  many  thousands  of 
gallons  of  water— all  of  which  must  be 
pumped  three  times  before  being  used. 
Heated  water,  costing  32  cents  per  thousand 
gallons,  has  been  conserved  to  the  extent  of 
175.000  gallons  a  day. 

A  machine  adjuster  suggested  a  method  for 
saving  soap  solution  used  as  a  type  of  lubri- 
cant, and  this  Idea  is  now  saving  100  gallona 
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cf  the  rclutlon  per  machine  every  day.  Hun- 
dreds of  timilar  Ideas  have  been  adopted,  aav- 
Ing  thousands  of  dollars  every  month. 

While  the  taxpayers'  committees  are  eeaen- 
tially  a  "grass  roots"  proposition,  In  which 
rank  and  file  employees  take  the  leadir^  roles, 
correFi>onding  taxpayers'  committees  have 
been  organized  among  technical  and  engi- 
neering experts  A  commute-  en  the  recov- 
ery of  waste  process  materials  has  recently 
been  formed,  and  already  the  committee  re- 
ports that  It  has  found  ways  to  save  hun- 
dreds of  dollars'  worth  of  copper  and  sor.py 
fats  each  week.  Tliese  economy  programs  are 
continuing. 

In  reviewing  the  achievements  of  the  com- 
mittees which  ho  "fathered"  nearly  a  year 
ago,  Eiilen  says.  "We  have  felt  that  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  exercise  the  same  care  ar.d 
judgment  in  the  use  of  utilities  and  equip- 
m.ent  purchased  with  the  taxpayers'  mcney 
as  If  it  were  our  own 

"This  Is  our  employees'  own  movement, 
and  it  is  saving  thousands  of  dollars  daily 
which  they  won't  have  to  pay  back  to  the 
Government  in  the  form  cf  taxes. 

"Through  the  educational  and  promotional 
campaign  of  our  taxpayers'  committee  or- 
ganization of  employees,  most  of  the  p?op!e 
working  at  the  Twin  Cities  Ordnance  Plant 
have  developed  a  different  viewpoint  than 
most  workers  on  a  Government -owned 
project  ordinarily  have. 

"Unfortunately,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
averajre  American  sets  up  a  howl  about  Gov- 
ernment spending,  when  he  comes  In  per- 
sonal contact  with  such  expenditures  himself 
as  an  employee  of  the  Government  or  a 
worker  on  a  Government-owned  project,  he 
forrrets  that  the  wages  or  salary  paid  him 
and  the  equipment  and  building  facilities 
which  he  may  use  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers — out  cf  his  own  pockets. 
Our  workers  are  learning  not  to  forget  this 
fact." 

The  Twin  Cities  Ordnance  Plant  scheme 
of  achieving  manufacturing  economies  by 
constant  reminders  to  woikers  they  ere  the 
ones  who  pay  the  bills  for  war  production 
is  thought  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  war 
plants  of  the  Nation. 

"We  have  been  pleased  to  find  that  a  num- 
ber of  other  war  plants  in  the  country  have 
taken  a  strong  Interest  in  our  taxpayers' 
committee  work,  and  have  asked  us  for  the 
details  cf  the  program."  Ehlen  raid. 

The  activity  recently  drew  comment  in 
Congress  when  Representative  WiSLrr  E. 
Dtsnet,  of  Oklahoma,  declared  that  It  "de- 
serves the  attention  and  approbation  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

And  Senator  Haert  E.  Btrd,  of  'Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Ex- 
penditures, in  a  letter  to  Charles  L.  Horn, 
president  cf  the  Federal  Cartridge  Corpora- 
tion, Minneapolis,  operator  of  the  New 
Brighton  plant,  stated  that  "as  far  as  I 
knew,  this  Introduces  a  new  and  most  ef- 
fective economy  program  within  Govern- 
ment-owned war  plants.  •  •  •  I  feel  sure 
that  not  only  will  production  be  advanced, 
but  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  to  the  general 
public." 

PEESONAL    CONTACT 

The  conservation  program  at  the  Twin 
Cities  Ordnance  Plant  la  headed  by  Elilen 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
whlcii  directs  the  promotion  of  the  cam- 
paign tc  educate  employees  and  encourage 
suggestions.  This  Is  done  through  the  use 
ol  posters,  pamphlets,  literature,  bulletins, 
reminder  signs,  and  similar  media.  The  ad- 
visory committee  composed  of  one  or  more 
memtiers  from  each  department  In  the  vari- 
ous production  buildlxiigs  in  the  plant  area, 
provide  a  personal  contact  for  all  worker*. 


Don't  Beat  Poland  to  Her  beet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

OF   CONNKCTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Nowy  Swiat  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.: 

DON'T    BEAT    POL.%ND    TO    HER    KNKES 

It  seems  that  political  emergencies  have 
among  other  things  caused  the  truth  to  be 
rationed.  Substitutes  are  plentiful  on  the 
market.  The  price  is  cheap,  the  quality  low, 
and  the  result  more  than  doubtful. 

This  is  what  you  hear  these  daysi 

Poland's  territorial  claims  against  Russia. 

That's  what  has  happened.  One  day  Po- 
land stood  up  and  made  demands  and  claims 
against  poor  Russia. 

Stalin  knew  nothing  about  It  imtll  Poland 
prfsented  claims  against  Russia. 

Our  ally  means  Riissia. 

You  may  listen  to  Hans  Jacob  and  Jo- 
hannes Steel,  you  may  read  the  Daily  'Worker, 
and  PM.  and  the  Post,  and  learn  that  the 
Polish  Government  only  since  Stalin  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  Poland — only  since 
that  time — is  composed  of  landowners.  Pas- 
cists,  tycoons,  antisemltes.  reactionariea,  etc. 

They  were  ell  right  before. 

Our  ally  means  only  Russia.  The  rest  does 
not  count. 

Yr.u  may  call  Vice  President  Soenkowskl  a 
pro-Nazi.  Wyeisj-nskl  may  accuse  the  Po- 
lish Government  and  the  Poles  of  cooperat- 
ing with  Hitler,  one  is  free  to  slander  and 
libel,  to  poison  anybody's  mind  against  Po- 
land— because  Russia  Is  cur  holy  and  only 
ally. 

You  may  also  hear  that  Poland  dlsruptctl 
the  unity  among  the  United  Nations.  True — 
It  was  Stalin  who  chased  the  Ambassador  of 
Poland  from  Moscow,  but — 

Poland  disrupted  the  unity. 

Under  your  own  eyes  the  Russian  War 
Relief  has  turned  into  a  Russian  Propaganda 
Relief. 

You  are  being  Indoctrinated  with  new 
axioms — "We  must,"  "America  must." 

Or  else! 

Unconditional  surrender.  You  are  not  to 
care  what  Russia  will  do  In  China,  or  la 
Europe.  It  is  immaterial  what  Russia  hae  to 
contribute,  it's  you  who  must. 

A  dreadful  picture  Is  painted  of  a  world 
without  Russia  shaping  it. 

You  must — or  else. 

You  read  and  hear  loud  demands  that 
Poland  and  the  Poles  must  change  their 
attitude  toward  Russia. 

How  about  Russia  changing  some? 

Her'B  Is  the  final,  Irrevocable,  accepted, 
ballyhooed  decision. 

Russia  is  right — she  may  demand  things, 
she  Is  entiUed  to  dictate  to  decide  without 
approval  or  even  consultation. 

No  change  aeked  of  Russia 

What  is  this  attitude  of  PcHand  and  the 
Poles  toward  Russia? 

The  Poles  know  Rtissia  from  age-long  con- 
tact and  bitter  experience.  They  know  what 
Russian  oppression  means,  they  are  familiar 
with  Russian  gallows  and  prisons,  with 
nahajkas  and  Siberia,  with  ooncentratloa 
camps  and  Russian  methods. 

They  hed  refused  to  Join  Oermsny  In  • 
campaign  against  Russia,  were  stabbed  in  the 
back  by  Stalin  In  the  darkest  hoiu  of  their 
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history,  iuffered  unspeakably  while  Stalm 
and  Hitler  were  allies,  yet  when  Germany  at- 
tncked  Russia  the  Poles  were  the  first  to 
strptch  cut  their  hands  in  a  gesture  of  sym- 
pathy. expre.'*int?  strongly  thilr  will  to  fight 
on  the  !^lde  of  Russia  against  the  Nazis 

•nie  Poles  forRot  and  forgave,  spoil inc;  to 
get  into  the  fight  again,  to  beat  the  Nazi 
beft'ts. 

Just  then  Stalin  told  them  that  half  of 
their  country  will  be  grabbed  by  Russia. 

After  liberating  Lwow  and  WUno  from  the 
German  yoke  the  Polish  soldier,  hailing  from 
Wilno  or  Lwow  was  to  agree  to  hoi.-^t  the 
Communist  flag  and  to  become  a  Russian 
and  a  Communist. 

Just  then— when  he  was  ready  to  forget 
the  cruel  treatment  In  prison  or  concent ra- 
tlrn  camp  the  Bolsheviks  told  him  that  he 
will  be  given  a  chance  to  fight  and  expel  the 
Germans  from  his  village  or  town  and  turn 
It  ever  to  Russia 

Y?s— and  the  Steels  and  Jacobs  and  others 
want  the  Poles  to  change  their  attitude,  to 
love  Stalin  and  to  hand  over  half  of  their 
country— to  the  •  •  •  Russian  preach- 
ers of  democracy. 

You  hear  the  overlotid  clamor: 

"The  Poles  must  change  their  attitude  " 

You  will  now  bear  witness  to  a  tragic  cam- 
paign of  pressure  on  the  Polish  government 
to  be  formed 

Puppets  are  wanted. 

■Patriots"  who  should  sign  a  partition  of 
their  country,  unconditionally  surrendering 
to  Stalin. 

Here  la  a  Red  logic: 

The  Polish  Government  has  authority  to 
•ay  "yes"  tc  Russian  demands.  It  would  be 
voicing  the  will  of  Poland  and  of  the  Polish 
nation. 

But  It  has  no  authority  to  say  "No." 

In  that  case  It  la  composed  of  landowners 
( what  a  crime  to  own  land ) .  tycoons,  reac- 
tionaries, and.  of  course,  disrupting  the  unity 
of  the  AMes 

Pressure  and  threats  are  being  u.sed  new 
to  browbeat  and  st:fle  the  true  will,  the 
free  and  only  will  of  the  Poles  to  gel  bnck  lo 
Poland  and  uot  to  Russia  after  this  war  has 
been  won. 

America's  voice  Is  needed  now. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United  State«i  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  Poles  that  America  does 
not  Join  In  any  pressure  and  that  America 
will  permit  the  President  of  Poland  to  form 
K  government  that  will  have  the  authority  of 
the  constitution  of  Poland  and  the  moral 
and  legal  power  to  speak  In  the  name  of 
Poland. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  political  crime  Is  In 
the  making  by  this  strong,  unjust,  and  harm- 
Jul   pressure. 

It  is  a  distortion  of  history  before  Its  birth. 

It  can  only  breed  tragedy  as  did  other  such 
acts  before. 

Poland  is  a  valiant  ally  and  has  won  her 
right  as  an  equal  among  equals  in  the  fam- 
ily of  nations 

Hers  was  the  greatest  contribution.  It 
was  given  at  a  time  when  treachery  and 
appeasement  were  virtues  and  wisdom. 

Let  us  not  beat  Poland  to  her  knees  before 
the  Russian  dictator  while  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  soldiers,  marines,  and  fliers 
are  dying  and  ready  to  die  for  the  common 
cau5e,  when  millions  of  Poles  are  engaged  in 
their  tortured  country  In.  the  most  cruel  war 
against  the  Nazis. 

America  should  not  take  part  In  a  foul 
game  that  is  pregnant  with  tragedy. 

We  want  no  share  In  the  responsibility 
for  what  may  be  the  outcome  of  using  threats 
to  dictate  now  what  kind  of  government  the 
Poles  sl-'ould  have. 

S:.  ".  will  recognize  no  one,  except  a  pup- 
pet Ci  his  own  choice. 


The  Atlantic  Charter  speciflcallv  brands 
such  interference  as  against  the  aims  of  this 
war. 

The  spirit  of  America  dees  nn  tolera'e 
such  diplomacy — the  diplomacy  of  a  poiitic.il 
hold-up. 

Peter  P.  Yolles. 


Foreign  Policy  for  Post-War  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REA-IARKS 


OF 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF    NOaTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES    \ 

Thursday,  July  8  (IcQislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24  >.  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Foreign  Policy  for  Posi-War 
United  States,''  published  m  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  for  June  6.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
FoREiGK  Folk  Y  for  Post-War  United  St.^tes 

There  are  moments  when  we  feel  highly 
optimistic  about  the  war— that  Germany  may 
be  licked  this  year  and  Japan  nex:— and 
there  are  moments  when  we  feel  pesslmi^•.ic 
about  it.  We  suppose  all  of  us  have  these 
clcernating  currents  of  optimism  and  pessi- 
mism; and  maybe  they  are  contrcllid  by  the 
amount  of  calcium,  vitamin  B.  or  whatnot  in 
one's  system  at  any  given  moment. 

Whatever  the  cause,  this  is  one  of  our  move 
pessimistic  moments.  At  this  time  it  locks 
like  a  long  war  to  us,  despite  recent  cheer- 
ing news.  We  have  a  feeling  that  the  beys 
won't  be  coming  home  for  good  for  maybe 
2,  3.  or  4  years;  that  many  of  tiiom  won  t  be 
coming  home  at  all;  and  that  many  more  will 
arrive  home  minus  arms,  legs,  or  other  useful 
parts  of  their  anatomies. 

Those  that  do  eventually  come  home, 
though,  will  be  men — tough  men,  grim  men, 
with  first-hand  knowledge  of  how  fine  a  place 
the  United  St.itcs  as  they  knew  it  w.is  in 
comparison  with  the  pl:;ccs  they  will  have 
seen. 

When  they  come  home,  the  United  States 
will  be  in  effect  theirs,  and  rightfully  so, 
because  they  will  have  saved  it  from  conqut  .-t 
and  slavery  and  brought  it  to  victory  over 
a  horde  of  barbaric  enemies.  The.'^e  men  will 
be  entitled  to  run  this  country,  not  we  who 
stayed  at  home  and  cheered  them  on  with 
eloquent  words  while  cussing  the  wartime 
deprivations  on  the  home  front. 

There  will  t>e  some  ten  or  twelve  million 
of  tnem — which  means  that  If  they  form  a 
fairly  weil-tntegraled  bloc  with  Intellu'ent 
leadership  they  can  hold  the  balance  of  po 
litical  power  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
can  held  all  Government  policies  that 
amount  to  anything. 

If  they  re.ict  to  this  war  experience  as  their 
fathers  reacted  to  the  1917-18  thing,  these 
men  will  have  two  prime  desires  when  they 
get  back:  That  they  themselves  will  ne\>^r 
have  to  go  to  war  again,  and  that  their 
children  will  net  t>e  dragged  Into  anotlier 
war  20  or  25  years  hence. 

They  can  t  make  certain  of  either  of  these 
things,  any  more  than  their  fathers  could. 
But  they  can  force  this  country,  over  the 
objections    of    the    paclflsta    and    the    war- 


weary,  to  adopt  a  standing  policy  of  adequate 
national  defense  and  stick  to  that  policy. 

Such  a  policy  would  call  for  the  world's 
finest  air  force,  for  plenty  of  submarines 
manned  with  trained  crews  at  all  times,  and 
for  s'jch  surlace  warships  as  we  may  need. 
It  would  also  call  for  an  army  capable  of 
being  expanded  to  war  strength  almost  over- 
night, because  based  on  universal  compulsory 
military  training. 

Even  the  most  aggressive  nations  think  a 
long  time  before  they  attack  a  nation  which 
they  know  to  be  well  armed  and  ready  to 
fight  We  spent  $76,000  000.000  on  the  war  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  July  1;  expect  to  spend 
around  $100  000,000.000  this  fiscal  year.  Had 
w?  spent  $5,000,000,000  a  year  on  our  defense 
set-up  ever  since  World  War  No,  1,  we  could 
In  all  probability  have  stayed  out  of  the 
present  war  or  gone  into  it,  as  we  preferred. 

V^'tlERI.    DO    W'E   GO   FHOM    HERE? 

Rypresentativo  Clare  Boothe  Luce  (Re- 
puljlicani.  of  Connecticut,  remarked  In  a 
recent  speech  that  the  United  States  has 
no  fore.gn  policy  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in   Repreicntat  ve  Luce's  statement. 

We  used  to  have  a  foreign  policy;  namely, 
st.iy  out  of  Euiope's  eternal  wars. 

V/e  abandoned  that  policy  under  Wood- 
row  WiLson,  and  again  under  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  In  World  Wars  Ncs.  1  and  2,  our 
foreign  pclicy  has  been  nothing  but  Great 
Britain's  forenn  policy. 

If  we  team  up  after  this  war  in  some  world 
stale  run  mainly  by  Great  Britain  and  our- 
selves, we  shall  be  ho(?ked  inescapably  into 
the  crbit  of  Euiupean  politics.  Every  time 
Great  Britain  feels  concerned  enough  over 
some  European  upset  to  go  to  war  about  it, 
we  shall  have  to  follow  Britain  into  that 
war,  as  we  have  now  done  twice  in  a  quarter 
century.  And  kn(<wiug  that  we  are  behind 
them  with  our  great  resources  and  manu- 
facturing abilities.  British  statesmen  will  be 
the  more  encouraged  to  risk  European  wars. 
We  hope  that  the  returning  soldiers  will  In- 
sist on  a  return  to  our  former  foreign  policy 
of  staying  out  of  Europe's  eternal  wars,  mind- 
ing our  own  business,  and  keeping  our  powder 
dry 

We  realise  that  these  sentiments  are  what 
are  nLw>»days  called  isolationism,  American 
rtisti.-m.  treachery  to  the  human  race,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  we  expect  that  a  large  majority 
of  our  boys  will  be  found  to  entertain  pre- 
cisely these  sentiments  when  at  long  last  they 
come  home  from  this  global  war. 


The  Issue  in  1944 — Americanism  Versus 
"Globaloney" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

»  OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  ve- 
niark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald: 

The  Isstf  in  1944 — Americanism  'Versus 
Globaloney 

The  Washington  battle  between  Vice  Pres- 
ident Henry  A.  Vv'allace  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Jes.^e  H.  Jones  is  not  just  a  quar- 
rel between  two  high  Government  officials 
v.ho  happen  to  dislike  each  other  personally. 
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It  Is  a  clash  between  two  points  of  view, 
two  philosophies,  which  are  now  struggling 
for  supremacy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Jones  expresses  his  point  of  view — 
that  of  American  individualism,  vmder  which 
this  country  swiftly  became  very  rich  and 
very  comfortable — In  his  July  5  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Carter  Glass,  Democrat  of  Virginia, 
about  Mr.  Wallace's  attack  on  Jones  and  his 
associates  in  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation: 

"If  the  policy  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  In  dealing  with  private 
business  at  home  and  abroad,  when  poesible. 
subjects  me  to  Biir.  Wallace's  criticism,  that 
cannot  be  helped.  It  is  my  belief  that  Gov- 
ernment should  seek  to  preserve  private 
business,  use  it  wherever  possible  in  the  war 
effort,  and  operate  directly  only  when  neces- 
sary.    •     •     • 

"As  for  the  charge  which  Mr.  Wallace  ap- 
pears to  regard  as  a  major  crime,  that  I  have 
attempted  to  safeguard  the  taxpayers'  money, 
I  must  plead  guUty.  Squandering  the  peo- 
ple's money  even  In  wartime  is  no  proof  of 
patriotism.  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  does  not  pay  $2  for  something 
it  can  buy  for  $1  Maybe  no  one  does,  but 
the  point  is  that  some  men  know  when  you 
can  buy  it  for  $1,  some  don't  know,  and  some 
don't  care  as  long  as  they  are  spending  other 
people's  money." 

In  thus  stating  his  own  views,  Mr.  Jones 
also  broadly  outlines  Mr.  Wallace's  views. 
Mr.  Wallace  Is  a  leader  of  what  can  be  called 
the  "globaloney"  school  of  thought.  He 
summed  up  his  philosophy  in  his  remark 
some  months  ago  that  the  outcome  of  this 
war  ought  to  be  to  enable  everybody  in  the 
world  to  have  a  quart  of  milk  a  day. 

The  "globaloney"  program  for  this  war  and 
afterward  is  (1)  to  spend  ourselves  Into  na- 
tional bankruptcy  while  the  war  goes  on,  and 
(2)  to  put  the  world  on  a  glorified  W.  P.  A. 
after  the  war,  the  American  taxpayer,  of 
course,  to  foot  the  bill.  We  can  bet  that  no 
other  nation  Is  going  to  offer  to  pay  any  part 
of  It. 

And  the  "globaloney"  school  of  thought  Is 
strongly  entrenched  In  the  New  Deal  admin- 
istration. One  of  Felix  Frankfurter's  major 
activities  as  a  leading  professor  In  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  was  to  place  bright  young 
lawyers  who  thought  as  he  did  in  key  Gov- 
ernment positions.  Nowadays,  Washington 
Is  full  of  these  persons,  and  they  wield  great 
power;  and  their  hope  is  to  use  this  war  as 
a  means  of  bringing  some  kind  of  socialism 
or  communism  tp  the  United  States, 

1944  ISStTB 

This  conflict  between  the  Jones  tyjJe  of 
individualists  and  the  Wallace  globaloney 
slicers  Is  sure,  we  think,  to  boil  Into  the  1944 
Presidential  election. 

By  that  time  the  war  should  be  over  or 
an  Allied  victory  should  be  in  sight.  If  the 
war  is  going  badly  for  the  Allies  by  that  time. 
It  will  be  because  of  mismanagement  by  our 
leaders  of  the  huge  resources,  the  tremendous 
productive  apparattis,  and  the  fresh  man- 
power with  which  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  after  most  of  the  other  belligerents 
had  been  fighting  for  27  months. 

The  New  Dealers  will  Insist  that  the  only 
election  Issue  Is  the  winning  of  the  war  or 
of  the  peace,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  majority  of  Americans  by  that  time, 
we  hope,  will  realize  that  there  is  another 
Issue;  namely,  Americanism  versus  "Globa- 
loney." They  will,  if  there  Is  sufficient  airing 
between  now  and  November  1944,  of  such 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  conflicts  as 
the  one  between  Jones  and  Wallace. 

We  think,  too,  that  the  more  thoroughly 
the  American  people  come  to  grasp  the  plans 
and  Intentions  of  the  "Globaloneyites,"  the 
less  they  will  like  them  and  the  more  earn- 
estly they  will  long  to  repudiate  them  at  the 
polls. 


Americans  are  accustomed  to  thinking  and 
acting  for  themselves.  That  habit  made  us 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  Nation  we  are  to- 
day. The  "Globaloney"  crowd  wants  to  fasten 
on  tis  a  system  under  which  all  the  thinking 
and  deciding  will  be  done  for  us  by  a  great 
central  brain  at  Washington — and  under 
which  we  shall  attempt  to  buy  the  presi- 
dency of  the  world  by  means  of  a  world-wide 
WPA  for  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  great  majority  of  us,  we  believe,  are 
opposed  to  any  such  overthrow  of  the  Amer- 
ican system,  and  will  vote  it  down  U  given 
a  fair  chance. 


Opportunity  for  Peaceful  G>operation 
Among  All  Races 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRO, 
as  follows. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  8  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
racial  disturbances  which  have  taken 
place  in  Detroit  and  in  a  number  of  other 
centers  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  brought  to  light  the  need  for  a 
peaceful  cooperation  among  all  races, 
colors,  and  creeds  within  America,  for 
the  disturbances  have  shown  us  how 
great  productive  centers  can  be  tied  up 
and  rendered  virtually  inactive  when- 
ever racial  strife  flares  up. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  racial 
security  is  one  which  must  be  solved, 
both  in  the  interests  of  the  war  effort  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  future  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
a  problem  which  the  leaders  of  all  races 
must  undertsdce  to  solve  in  a  just  and 
reasonable  manner,  if  the  destinies  of 
this  Nation  and  the  races  represented 
therein  are  to  be  secure.  For  that  reason, 
any  constructive  steps  which  can  be 
taken  by  the  Government  to  prevent  ra- 
cial strife  and  to  promote  the  necessary 
unity  and  cooperation  among  all  the 
American  people  will  be  steps  well  and 
wisely  taken. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased  to  read  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  July  10  issue  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Courier.  The  Courier  is  a 
Negro  publication.  The  editorial,  enti- 
tled "Opportunity  Beckons  to  Us."  rep- 
resents a  type  of  constructive  thinking 
which  cannot  but  help  reduce  the  causes 
for  race  friction  in  America.  The  edito- 
rial deals  largely  with  the  post-war 
world,  and  it  lirges  the  American  Negro 
to  conduct  his  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
equip  himself  for  productive  activity  in 
the  years  which  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred.  A  reading  of  the  editorial  by 
any  impartial  person  will  serve  to  make 
clear  that  the  outstanding  Negroes  of 
America  are  sincerely  trying  to  lead  their 
people  to  a  more  effective  participation 
in  the  Government  and  to  a  more  pro- 
ductive participation  in  the  various  eco- 
nomic enterprises  of  the  Nation. 


OPPOKtUWlII 

After  the  war,  America,  the  United  States, 
must  be  remade.  Everything  w«  have  now 
Ls  being  worn  out.  In  a  large,  public  way, 
we  are  going  to  need  new  housing,  new 
schools,  new  roads,  new  bridges,  new  rolling 
stock  for  our  vast  transportation  system, 
new  communications.  But  in  a  more  per- 
sonal way,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind 
that  our  automobiles  are  wearing  out,  our 
refrigerators,  our  radios,  otir  rugs,  ouir  chairs, 
our  tables,  our  knives  and  forks,  many  Items 
of  clothing  irreplaceable  now.  otxr  furnaces, 
our  bathtubs,  otir  garden  tools.  And  the 
factories  which  used  to  make  all  these  things 
are  now  wearing  out  their  tools  producing 
articles  for  war. 

When  peace  comes,  there  mtist  be  new 
industries  and  new  factories,  for  It  Is  no 
secret  that  the  wizards  of  American  Industry 
have  already  fashioned  new  aids  to  living 
and  comfort  that  wiU  provoke  amazement 
from  post-war  Americans,  such  as  that  felt 
by  the  barbarous  hordes  of  feudal  Europe 
when  they  were  first  confronted  by  the  daz- 
zling clvir.zatlon  of  the  Saracens.  There 
will  be  new  automobiles,  new  radios,  new 
devices  for  ease  and  enjoyment  In  the  home. 
Recording  has  already  been  changed  from 
discs  to  thin  wires,  enabling  an  individual  • 
to  carry  around  In  his  pocket  the  recording 
of  an  entire  musical  library.  Industries  al- 
ready converted  to  war,  will  have  to  be  recon- 
VMted  to  peace. 

These  new  Industries  and  reconverted  In- 
dustries will  require  money,  white  money  and 
black  money.  The  industrial  securities  com- 
mittee of  the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion has  recently  predicted  new  capital  de- 
mands for  the  first  3  post-war  years  "should 
not  be  less  than  $5,000,000,000  for  each  year." 
The  American  Negro  should  not  regard  this 
prediction  as  prognostication  for  white  folk 
only.  This  prediction  has  not  only  to  do 
with  the  remaking  of  America,  but  also  with 
the  creation  of  Jobs  for  some  fifty-five  or  sixty 
million  Americans,  at  least  six  millions  of 
whom  should  be  Negroes.  Unless  expert 
planning  Is  done  now,  there  are  fears  In 
responsible  quarters  that  at  least  20.000,000 
Americans  will  be  without  Jobs  in  the  post- 
war period.  That  compares  frightfully  with 
the  peak  depression  nimiber  of  tinemployed— 
13.000,000. 

The  Negro  has  a  chance  now  to  save  his 
money  to  help  himself  when  the  new  America 
is  being  made.  Purchase  and  retention  of 
Victory  and  War  bonds  gives  him  this  c;hancc. 
He  can  literally  pile  up  a  reserve  of  billions 
of  dollars  In  capital  throtigh  organised  sav- 
ing of  Victory  and  War  bonds.  He  can  help 
to  preserve  some  of  the  economic  gains  made 
during  this  war  by  using  his  saved-up  re- 
sources to  create  enterprises  that  will  pro- 
vide him  with  new  Jobs  as  both  employer  and 
worker.  The  war  Is  giving  him  a  chance  to 
acquire  new  skills  that  will  qtuilfy  him  for  a 
superior  position  In  industry  In  the  future. 

The  American  Negro  has  never  been  an 
integral,  ftmctioning  part  of  American  finan- 
cial and  economic  life.  His  first  opportvmlty 
to  become  such  a  part  presents  itseU  in  this 
war  emergency.  This  is  the  ooncret«  silver 
lining  belilnd  the  dark  clouds  of  racial  strife 
which  beset  us.  "Hiere  is  hope.  W«  can 
build  for  a  brighter,  more  secure  future.  But 
the  resxKjnsibllity  for  doing  so  belong  to  us. 
We  cant  forget,  nor  ignore,  the  evils  which 
plague  us.  But  we  must  reserve  some  of  our 
energy  and  some  of  our  vision  to  exploit  the 
opportunity  which  beckons.  If  we  plan  and 
save  now,  black  money  and  white  money, 
unemotional  and  unprejudiced,  can  help  to 
blaze  a  trail  after  the  war,  a  trail  that  will 
lead  to  greater  economic  eecurtty  end  the 
fxiller  life  for  all  American  Negroes. 
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AMrcsi  by  J.  Clifford  McManaway  at  Un- 
▼eilinf  of  Plaque  to  Inductees  From 
Harrison  County,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  8  (leqt.slativc  day  of 
Monday.  May  24  >.  1943 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
hvered  on  Independence  Day  by  J.  Chf- 
ford  McManaway,  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a 
plaque  conunemorating  the  men  from 
Harri.son  County.  W.  Va.,  who  have  been 
inducted  into  the  armed  services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Citizens  of  Harrison  County,  on  this  the 
one  hundred  and  juty-seventh  anniversary 
vt  our  independence,  we  are  again  engaged  in 
a  war  in  which  our  national  existence  Is 
chuiienged 

We  are  met  today  to  dedicate  a  memorial 
ptaouc.  upon  which  it  is  our  intention  to  in- 
»cril)e  the  name  of  every  soldier  and  sailor 
from  this  county  who  dies  In  line  of  duty  in 
thi.<  war  There  are  now  27  namca  on  the 
plaque.  Reports  of  the  death  of  eix  more  men 
Iroin  this  county  h.ive  been  received. 

Thjs  memorial  of  our  dead  and  the  puipose 
to  erect  It  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  in 
Harris-.m  County  whiie  we  are  nt  war  is  a 
pnilet  t  of  La  S<Kiete  des  Quarante  Hommrs  ct 
Kuit  Chevuux.  a  br.inch  of  the  American 
Lfgon.  With  the  consent  of  the  county  court 
of  I'arrison  County  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  patriotic  orn-iniz.uions  of  the  coun- 
ty, this  phique  h.is  been  placed  here  in  the 
K'bby  t.f  the  cnurthruse.  where  it  Will  be  seen 
by  every  per.-'on  who  comes  into  the  court- 

li<)'v>f 

The  plaque  is  carved  from  American  walnut. 
It  v'.a*  dcE  KP.ed  by  Aubrey  Crawford,  ot  W'es- 
t  >n.  and  wa.s  executtd  by  our  fellow  citizen. 
Hoiim  A  Fredench  It  shows  the  Cross  cf 
Chr;st.  th:>  Hu|>e  of  the  World,  arising  tvonx 
an  earth  in  n'.ournins;.  symbt.lized  by  a  g'obe 
e'ltwined  with  a  broken  wreath.  The  in- 
s<  r.ntion  i.'— 

■  Men  cf  Ilarr.son  County.  They  died  that 
we  might  live  " 

it  is  not  mv  Intention  to  recount  the 
exp'oHs.  the  heroism,  or  the  virtues,  of  any 
ol  tliese  men  In  fact,  we  know  very  li'.tle 
ab.iut  the  manner  cf  their  deaths.  In  most 
injtances.  we  have  only  the  official  messaee 
to  the  next  of  kin;  your  husband,  son.  or 
brother  died  in  line  of  duty  as  a  result  of 
enemy  action.  These  younj?  men  went  forth, 
willingly,  to  ftght.  and  if  necessary,  to  die, 
that  we.  whom  they  left  behind,  might  live 
in  safety.  In  liberty,  and  be  free  to  pursue 
our  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
malienable  rights  with  which  all  Americans 
believe  our  Creator  has  endowed  all  men. 

We  cannot  honor  these  men  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  their  country.  Tliey 
have  honored  us.  the  members  of  their  fam- 
U'es  and  their  fellow  citizens.  And  we  did 
not  presume,  when  we  caused  this  plaq\:e  to 
be  raised  with  the  names  of  these  men  on  it, 
to  honor  these  n.en.  It  has  been  raised  in 
their  memory  that  we.  and  every  citizen  of 
this  county,  when  we  pass  this  place  and 
•ee  these  names,  will  remember  the  duty 
that  we  owe  to  ihese  men.  It  was  put  here 
111  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  this  county 


to  remind  us  of  an  unpaid  debt  that  we  owe 
these  men.  This  debt  i?  plain.  This  debt 
is  going  to  be  hard  to  p■^\■  But  we  and 
every  one  nf  us.  will  be  forever  dishonored 
If  we  do  not  pay  it  willingly,  and  pay  u  in 
full. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  re:ponsl- 
ble  for   this   memorial,   and   re.-ponsible   for 
placinK   It   here  now   while   the   war   is   still 
in  Its  early  stuges,  served  in  battle  in  the  la.'^t 
war.      Every    one    of    them    has    otTered    his 
services  to  his  country  in  this  war  but    due 
to  age   or  disability,   has   been    rejected    for 
active  service. 
I        When    we    returned    from    Eiiripe    in    the 
i    summer  r.f   1919,  we  found  that  the  people 
I    of  the  United  States  who  had  not  been  di- 
rectly touched  by  the  war,  had  alreadv  for- 
gotten It.     It  was  pretty  much  a  brench   of 
]    etiquette   to   discu-s   battle   and   death,   and 
i    men    physically    and    mentally    broken    fcr- 
!    ever,   and.   when    these  few   of   us   who   had 
been    in   Germany;    had    talked    to    German 
officers    and    leaders;    had    c.ircfaliy    scruti- 
nized their  attitude  after  the  war  ar.d  had 
taken    the    trouble    to    familiarize    ourselves 
with  their  Ideals;   had  rend  and  heard  'heir 
declarations  that  they  would  take  their  re- 
venge and  wci.ld  yet  rule  Europe,  and  then 
the    world,    were    rr.ther    le.=s    than    politely 
laughed    at.     We    were    called    warmongers, 
militarists,  who  wanted  to  strut  In  uniforms, 
or  wanted  a  Job. 

The  war  was  over.  To  American  public 
opinion,  and  especially  our  pseudo  intellec- 
tuals, there  would  never  be  another  war. 
We,  behind  our  two  oceans,  were  safe  from 
any  aggression,  and  besides,  trainins  cur 
young  men  for  war.  burdening  r ur  Industry 
and  economy  with  the  preparation  for  mcd- 
ern  war.  Interfered  wuh  everything  that 
made  life  pleasant  and  agreeable  Compared 
to  our  populalion.  cur  casualties  In  the  la^t 
war  were  small.  Few  cf  our  citizens  were 
directly  touched.  And  those  who  were  not 
directly  touched  did  net  like  to  be  reminded 
of  the  debt  they  owed  to  those  who  had 
su.Tered  and  died  fcr  tliem. 

We,  as  a  nation,  failed  in  our  du'v  to  the 
men  who  died  in  1918.  We  abandoned  cur 
allies.  We  disbanded  cur  Army.  We  de- 
stroyed cur  Navy.  And  we  entered  four- 
power  pacts  and  nine-pcwer  pacts  with  ene- 
mies who  laughed  at  cur  imbecility  as  we 
left  ourselves  defenseless  v. hile  demanding 
th:Tt  nil  the  world  ob.«-erve  c^'r  cieclarations  of 
po..cy.  which  we  had  no  power  to  enforce. 
Our  public  followed  the  leaders  who  prom- 
ised them  scmeiliing  for  nothing,  and  sneered 
at  and  scorned  those  few  lead'^rs  who  told 
them  the  truth.  A.s  a  result  of  our  failure 
to  pay  th.'  debt  we  owed  the  men  who  died 
In  the  last  war.  the  murdcrcus  and  obscene 
Prussian  empire  was  permitted  to  recon- 
siiiute  it.self.  Of  the  men  who  wore  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  and  havoc  cf  the  last 
war,  net  one  was  punished.  Seeing  that 
there  was  no  real  penalty  on  failure,  the 
Prussian  and  Japanese  war  lords  were  en- 
couraged to  go  forward  again  with  their  lonc- 
cherlshed  plans  of  conquest.  As  a  result  of 
our  neglect  of  our  national  duty,  our  friends 
and  neighbors — whose  names  pre  on  that 
plaque — have  been  murdered  Their  homes 
are  desolate.  Millions  of  people  in  Europe 
have  died,  and  many  more  millions  in 
Europe,  and  all  ever  the  world,  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  degree  of  misery  and  degradation 
worse  than  death.  And  today,  it  is  only  due 
to  the  strategical  errors  of  our  enemies  that 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  prepare  to 
defend  ourselves  and  to  remedy  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  20  years.  Had  England  been  in- 
vaded after  Dunkerque;  had  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor  with  an  army  cf  occu- 
pation, the  United  States  would  now  be  the 
battleground. 

And  the  reason  for  this  plaque — and  the 
reason  for  it*  being  where  it  is — is  that  those 
of  us  who  are  responsible  for  It  have  deter- 


mined that  if  the  cit»zci:s  of  this  county 
this  time  forget  their  obhpaticn  to  these 
men  who  have  died  that  they  might  live, 
they  Will  do  it  deliberately.  Tlieir  obligation 
will  be  before  their  eyes  every  day.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  a  similar  plaque  will  be  placed 
In  every  rjunty  in  the  United  States,  in  every 
big  lac'vory,  in  every  church,  in  every  great 
business  establishment,  so  that  every  citizen, 
as  he  goes  about  his  ordinary  affairs,  cannot 
mi.ss  seeing  tlie  nimes  of  hl.s  own  dead  and 
realize  that  to  them  he  owes  his  life,  his 
liberty,  and  his  privileges  as  an  American 
Citizen. 

This  plaque  is  not  a  monument  to  these 
men  whose  names  are  now  on  it.  or  to  thc.-e 
whose  names  are  to  go  on  it.  Their  monu- 
ment is  an  unravaged  coast;  undestroyed 
Cities;  women  and  children  and  old  men  liv- 
ing in  decency  and  peace  and  freedom.  This 
niemcnal  is  directed  to  us — to  the  citizens  of 
Harrison  County — to  remind  us  that  we  owe 
these  men  a  debt,  and  that  that  debt  Is: 
This  must  not  happen  again.  The  victory 
must  be  won — victory  absolute  and  complete, 
And  we  must  make  and  keep  ourselves,  our 
own  Nation,  stronc  enough  to  maintain  the 
pc.ice  that  we  will  have  won. 

We  come  here  in  holy  righteous  anger,  re- 
solved hat  the  men  v.ho  are  responsible  lor 
this  v.ar  must  be  punished  personally.  Tlieir 
punishment  nui.st  be  dire  and  terrible.  It 
has  been  said  that  you  cannot  indict  a 
nation.  That  is  right.  A  nation  cannot  com- 
mit a  crime.  Crime  is  committed  by  man. 
The  names  of  the  m.en  who  hi.ve  committed 
this  crime  are  known.  They  must  be  soueb.t 
out.  hunted  clown,  wb.erever  they  take  rcfu^te, 
tried,  and.  when  found  guilty,  punished. 

The  whole  Prussian  Junker  class  respon- 
sible for  this  war  liave  lived  on.  and  for.  war 
since  IGGO.  That  class  must  be  destroyed 
This  Prussian,  so-called  German.  Empire  is 
an  artificial  monstro.-ity.  created  by  ■bloccl 
and  iron,"  forced  on  an  unwilling  population 
that  has  been  turned  into  an  instrument  for 
making  war  by  a  eioup  who  glorify  wr.r  as 
an  end  In  It.self,  who  have  made  war  a  sub- 
stitute for  religion,  and  worship  brute  force 
as  we  Christians  worship  chanty  and  the 
love  of  God  and  our  ncitjlibor.  That  Empire 
must  be  destroyed 

Japan  is  a  pa?an  nation.  With  a  deified 
ruler,  governed  absolutely  by  hereditary  clans 
of  warriors  who.  in  their  hearts,  believe  that 
they  are  appointed  by  their  god  to  rule  and 
govern,  not  only  the  Japanese,  but  the  world. 
They  believe  this  as  repealed  relie'ious  docm.^ 
and  they  believe  that  v.ar  is  their  only  honor- 
able occupation. 

If  we  are  gc'.nT  to  realize  what  w.:-  arc  ft-ht- 
Inc  we  must  realize  that  the  Prussian  Junker 
and  the  Japanese  Samurai  are  absolutekV  sin- 
cere that  what  we  are  lighting  are  not  wicked 
men  doing  something  they  know  to  be 
wicked  and  bad,  but  honest  fanatics,  sin- 
cerely believing  that  they  are  doing  the  will 
of  God.  What  we  are  fighimg  Is  heresy,  and 
th.-'.t  heresy  is  the  denial  of  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will.  These  deliberate  Japanese 
atrocities,  such  as  the  organized  mass  rape 
of  English  nur.ses  and  the  execution  of  the 
American  fivers  who  bombed  Tokyo,  are  cal- 
culated to  make  it  impossible  for  any  group 
of  Japanese  to  elim.inate  the  Samurai  from 
power  and  make  peace.  The  same  is  true  cf 
the  Nazi  atrocities  In  Poland,  in  Greece;  the 
deportation  of  the  youth  of  France  as  hos- 
tages; the  deliberate  extermination  of  the 
natural  leaders  of  the  people  of  Norway,  Hol- 
land   and  Beli^ium. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  our  making  peace 
with  our  present  enemies.  There  is  no  com- 
mon eround  upon  which  we  can  meet.  Our 
differences  are  fundamental.  Either  we  have 
to  turn  our  whole  civilization  into  an  in- 
strument for  making  war  for  conquest,  or  we 
have  to  destroy  these  enemies,  so  that  peace 
can  be  established  on  this  star  we  call  earth. 

I  make  no  pretense  of  being  a  military 
expert,   but  for   a  moment  let  us  consider 
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the  strategical  situation  as  It  Is  today.  Our 
only  effecUve  help  is  the  British  Empire 
and  the  Soviet.  France  Is  prostrate,  but  we 
may  create  an  effective  ally  in  the  French 
Empire.  Hitler  today  has  possession  of  every 
jjart  of  Europe  that  he  needs,  or  will  need, 
for  the  next  25  years,  with  an  armed  zone 
of  defense  from  three  to  five  hundred  miles 
deep  around  what  his  writers  have  called  the 
heart  of  Europe.  Within  his  boundaries  he 
has  everjrthlng  he  needs  for  making  war — 
provided  he  is  permitted  to  deTeiop  it.  The 
same  Is  true  of  Japan  and  her  conquests 
In  the  South  Pacific.  Either  one  of  them 
would  be  happy  to  have  a  year's  truce,  or  a 
5-year's  truce,  or  a  peace  that  might  last 
for  a  generation,  with  conditions  remaining 
exactly  as  they  are. 

It  Js  true  that  we  have  driven  the  Axis 
Powers  out  of  north  Africa,  a  campaign  our 
mvliUry  leaders  had  confidently  expected  to 
complete — as  Mr.  Churchill  told  our  Con- 
press — before  tl«  first  of  January.  Now.  we 
are  taking  the  offensive.  Let  us  consider 
whether  we  have  won  the  offensive,  or 
whether  the  offensive  has  been  thrust  upon 
us,  arxl  always  remember  that  our  capacity 
for  waging  war  In  EJurope  doee  not  depend 
upon  ringing  statements  from  Casablanca, 
but  does  depend  upon  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping space  available  few  the  transportation 
of  troope  and  materials  of  war  to  the  scene 
of  war.  Except  from  the  air,  we  are  not 
yet  in  contact  with  the  German  armies.  And, 
BO  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  military  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  the  Russians  can  wage  a 
successful  offensive  against  the  German 
armies.  At  best  It  is  hoped  that  they  can 
hold  them.  In  the  Bast  the  situation  U  the 
eame.  We  have  to  dislodge  the  Japanese. 
We  have  to  search  out  their  fleet  and  their 
armies,  and  destroy  them.  For  God's  sake, 
don't  let  anyone  deceive  us  Into  thinking 
that  this  Is  going  to  be  done  easily,  or  rapidly, 
and  without  terrible  cost  in  blood  and  treas- 
ure. 

We  were  fenced  Into  this  war  because  It  was 
and  is  the  apparent  fixed  resolution  of  our 
people,  our  politicians,  and  our  so-called  in- 
telligentsia, not  to  see  things  as  they  are;  to 
deal    in    names    Instead    of    realities.      Every 
German  and  Japanese  VrTiter  for  the  past  20 
years  has  told  us  that  their  strategy  calls  tcr 
a  long  war.    That  the  virtue,  the  manliness, 
of  the  people  ol  the  United  States  has  been 
sapped  by  ease  and  luxury.     That  its  pub- 
lic opinion  is  effeminate,  and  that  the  United 
States  cannot,  and  will  not,  take  the  Ioeess 
and  privations  that  a  long  hard  war  neces-  ' 
lainly  entails.     This  low  opinion  of  our  na- 
tional war  morale  is  based  on  evidence.     In 
the  last  war  our  allies  and  our  enemies  say 
that  we  went  from  absolute  indifference  to 
hysteria  in  8  months.     They  are  acute  stu- 
dents of  public  opinion.    Tliey  are  convinced 
that  mass  emotions  come  in  waves,  and  that 
action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite 
in  direction,  and  they  feel  that  after  our  first 
enthusiasms  after  privations  become  univer- 
sal, when  the  casualty  lists  start  to  come  in 
by    thousands,   our   civilian   population   will 
become  revolted  and  will  force  our  Govern- 
n.e  it  to  make  a  peace  that  will  apparently 
leave  us  entirely  unimpaired,  but  will  leave 
our   enemies  In  a  poaition   to   develop   and 
consolidate  their  conquests,  and  to  so  tre- 
mendously increase   their  power  that  when 
they  are  ready  for  the  next  phase  they  can 
and  wLU  destroy  us. 

It  is  our  duty  and  our  debt  to  the  men 
whose  names  are  on  this  plaque,  and  other 
similar  memcrials  throughout  the  country,  to 
see  that  no  peace  Is  made  until  victory  Is 
complete.  And  when  victory  is  won  we  have 
the  further  and  imperative  duty  to  see  that 
after  the  peace  our  Nation  Is  secure— our 
0W1  Nation  These  men  did  not  die  for 
democracy.  They  died  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  Its  people,  its  principles,  and  Its 
Institutions.     Of   course,   we   will   cooperate 


with  our  allies  to  Insure  peace.  Of  courte.  | 
cur  allies  will  r.gree  to  cocperate  with  us  to 
int-ure  peace  But  let  us  hope  that  we  will 
never  again  rely  on  treaties  to  secure  our  . 
peace  We  cannot  possibly  depend  on  the  | 
guarsntijs  of  others.  Where  are  the  demcc- 
racies  of  Europe  that  relied  on  the  strength, 
the  promises,  the  guaranties  of  others?  As 
Ganeral  Johnson  said  in  IMO.  "There  are  10 
of  them,  from  CSechoalovakla  to  Prance, 
hanging  like  the  slaughtered  corpees  o*  Blue- 
beard's wives  In  Hitler's  bloody  closet."  We 
have  no  right  to  depend  upon  the  strength 
cf  any  nation  fcr  our  national  existence.  We 
must  rely  on  our  own  strength  and  the  cour- 
age, pAUiotlsm,  and  loyalty  of  our  own  pet^le. 
Assuming  that  the  victory  has  been  won 
and  we  are  making  the  peace,  who,  with  xis. 
are  going  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  woiid? 
Remember  that  Rtassia  ceased  to  exist  iB-lS18. 
The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RefMihlica  is 
not  Russia,  just  as  the  United  SUtes  is  not 
Texas  And  the  Union  of  Soviet  Bociallrt 
Republics  is  not  at  war  with  Japan.  The 
British  Empire  is  not  a  democracy.  For  ex- 
ample. Gerieral  Montgomery  owes  no  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Empire.  He  U  not  an 
Bnglishinan — be  U  a  citiaen  of  Northern 
Ireland.  His  oath  of  allegiance  does  not  run 
to  England,  Northern  Ireland,  or  the  British 
Empire.  He  swears  loyalty  and  allegiance  to 
his  King.  So  runs  the  oath  ol  every  oAcer 
in  the  British  Imperla'  Army.  Prance, 
Poland,  and  ClBe<4ioalov«kia  and  the  Baltic 
states  were  republics.  They  have  ceaaed  to 
exslt.  China  is  a  republic,  but  China  is  .lot 
a  nation.  It  Is  an  empire,  like  Germany, 
consisting  ol  a  number  ol  nations.  And  It 
would  indeed  be  a  daring  man  who  would  try 
to  count  on  what  will  come  out  of  the  chaos 
we  now  call  China. 

Our  fuzay-mlnded  Intellectuals  who  talk 
about  a  supematlonal  government — to  which 
we  will  trust  our  destinies — cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  prevail.  These  men  whose  names 
are  on  this  plaque  died  to  defend  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  And  our  duty  to  them  Is  to 
preserve  these  United  States — true  to  the 
principles  upon  which  It  was  founded — be- 
cause they  and  we  believe  these  principles 
are  right. 

We  will  do  well  to  occasionally  stop  and 
think  why  we  are  In  this  war.  We  did  not 
declare  war  on  Japan,  Germany,  or  Italy. 
In  a  crusade  to  save  democracy  to  the  vrorld 
we  definitely  refused  the  crusader  role.  We 
were  atUcked  without  warning  by  Japan. 
Our  men  at  Pearl  Harbor  were  brutally  mur- 
dered— not  killed  in  war.  And  Germany  and 
Italy  declared  war  on  us.  The  Union  ol 
Soviet  Sccialist  Republics  entered  on  no 
ciusade  for  democracy.  Stalin's  treaty  with 
Hitler  gave  Hitler  a  free  hand  to  attack 
Poland.  Without  that  treaty  he  would  not 
have  dared  attack  Poland 

And.  as  consideration  for  this  free  hand, 
St&lin  was  to  get  the  part  of  Poland  that  he 
occupied.  Stalin's  treaty  with  Japan  gave 
Japan  a  free  hand  in  the  South  Pacific,  and. 
without  this  treaty  with  Stalin.  Japan  would 
not  have  dared  attack  Pearl  Harbor,  because 
if  we  had  Siberian  bases  for  our  {Uanes.  Japan 
could  not  wage  war.  Now.  Stalin's  existence 
depends  upon  us.  Would  not  new  be  the 
time  to  get  the  bases  we  need  in  the  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  ol  eastern  Asia? 

If  we  have  one  settled  principle  of  foreign 
policy  it  Is  that  the  United  States  will  net 
recognize  the  title  of  the  conqueror  to  terri- 
tory acquired  by  force.  Unless  we  abandon 
this  principle.  Poland  and  the  Baltic  re- 
publics occupied  by  the  Soviet,  must  be 
restored. 

How  can  we  enter  into  a  superstate  where 
no  two  partncn  agree  upcwi  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  all  Just  government 
is  based?  The  Soviet  UiUon  ackiuiwledges 
the  validity  ol  no  principle  eniuxciated  in 
our  Declaration  ol  Independence.  As  said 
by  President  Roosevelt  aa  February  11,  1940, 


"The  Soviet  Union,  as  everybody  knows  that 
has  the  courage  to  face  the  fact,  is  a  dicta- 
torship as  at>doiut«  as  any  dictatorship  In 
the  world." 

But  we  can  do  business  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  who.  like  us.  Is  engaged  In  war  against 
Hitler.  And  w^  can  do  business  with  our 
allies,  and  with  them  we  can  make  peace,  but 
only  if  we  deal  with  them  as  they  are.  Then 
let  us  have  the  truth,  not  nauseating  propti' 
(,»nda  like  the  picture  MIssilan  to  Moscow. 
We  are  not  children.  We  are  men.  And  11 
Vft  are  permitted  to  know  things  as  they 
are  and  deal  with  realities  honestly,  trading 
consideration  for  consideration,  the  public 
will  support  the  Oovemment,  and,  as  a 
Nation,  we  can  preserve  the  pecMS  of  the 
world,  but  only  if  as  a  Nation  ws  are  re- 
solved to  allow  to  other  nations  tbaa*  privi- 
leges which  we  demand  lor  ours^ves  That 
is,  to  determine  for  themselves  tbelr  own 
form  of  government. 

And  we  can  do  our  part  toward  peace,  and 
we  can  pay  our  debt  to  the  men  who  died  In 
1917  and  1918.  and  to  the  men  whose  names 
are  on  this  plaque  and  to  the  men  who  are 
dying  for  us  today.  If  we  will  proseents  this 
war  to  a  final  and  complete  victory,  and. 
when  peace  comes,  accept  the  saeriflees  and 
the  hardships  neceesary  to  maintain  our- 
selves strong  enough  to  defend  ourselves  and 
our  liberties  against  aiiy  combination  ol 
enemies,  and  to  that  end,  make  alUances  with 
our  allies,  depending  ever  not  on  our  aUles, 
but  on  our  own  strength  and  resolution  and 
the  loyalty  and  patriotism  ot  our  own  people. 


Bond  Raftj  Address  by  Maj.  Gen.  James 
A.U1M 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOSTH  CABOLUCA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able, 
interesting,  informative,  and  patriotic 
address  delivered  by  Maj.  Gen.  James  A. 
Ulio.  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  United 
States  Army,  at  a  bond  rally  held  at 
Somerset,  Pa.,  on  July  5,  1943. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion.  General  Ulio  has  made  a  very 
efacient.  and  a  very  fine  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army.  No  man  more  com- 
petent could  have  been  selected,  and  no 
better  man  has  ever  filled  the  position  of 
The  Adjutant  General  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Ordinarily  this  would  be  a  dlfflcult  assign- 
ment for  me  to  undertake,  for  I  am  neither 
an  orator  nor  a  salesman. 

However,  in  taking  part  In  these  osrcmcmlsa 
Incident  to  this  War -bond  rally.  I  leel  that 
neither  of  these  quaitflrattons  am  ot  p«r- 
tlcttlar  Importance. 

Aa  free  Americans  I  know  full  vaU  that 
you  are  more  than  willing  to  do  your  indi- 
Tldual  share  in  the  mattar  of  tmMting  yotir 
Oovemment  finance  its  wax  pr<igr>m.  a  pro- 
gram In  which  we  all  share  stacta  a  vital 
stake. 
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Prom  that  l«t  day  of  May  In  IMl.  when 
our  Commander  Jn  Chief  purchaaed  the  first 
War  bond,  then  known  aa  Defense  bonda,  the 
people  of  thla  Nation  have  responded  to  suc- 
cessive War  txjnd  and  stamp  drives  In  a 
most  generous  and  patriotic  manner. 

Quota  after  quota  haa  been  met  through 
the  united  eHorta  of  a  free  and  Independent 
people  who  have  been  only  too  wUllnij  to 
underwrite  their  own  and  their  Nations 
future  through  the  purchase  of  these  bonda 
and  stamps 

But  we  cannot,  we  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  goals  that  have  been  attained  In 
the  past.  Our  sights  must  constantly  be 
raised  to  meet  increased  demands  of  the 
armed  forces  for  vast  new  quantities  of 
munitions  and  equipment 

1  aometlmea  wonder  If  our  people,  In 
buying  their  full  share  of  bonds  and  stamps, 
fully  comprehend  the  viul  necessity  of  their 
purchases  In  direct  relation  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  Only  when  such  a  realiza- 
tion Is  had.  can  one  feel  that  he  or  she  Is 
contributing  directly  to  the  downfall  of  the 
enemy. 

Speaking  aa  The  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army,  I  want  to  tell  you  frankly,  yet  briefly, 
aome  of  tha  reasons  why  your  individual 
bond  and  atamp  purchaaea  are  so  Important. 

Today  we  are  flghtmg  a  new  type  war,  a 
war  in  which  the  balance  of  power  Is  held— 
not  by  men  alone,  but  by  machlnea  and 
weapons  of  modern  warfare.  In  every  cam- 
paign. In  every  battle  In  which  American 
soldiers  have  taken  part  the  outcome  has 
been  decided,  in  the  final  analysis,  by  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  our  weapons  and 
equipment. 

We  are  engaging  the  enemy  not  on  one 
continent,  not  on  one  hemisphere  but  In 
battle  areas  throughout  the  world.  We  have 
In  the  field  today  the  largest  Army  In  the 
history  of  this  Nation:  we  have  the  largest 
Navy  ever  to  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on 
the  high  seas,  and.  In  the  air— we  have  the 
world's  most  powerful  air  force. 

Today.  In  the  Army,  we  have  whole  divi- 
sions which  are  completely  mechanized.  We 
have  the  finest  and  best  equipment  had 
by  any  army  In  the  world.  It  Is  hardly 
n«»cessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  cost 
of  equipping  and  maintaining  an  army  the 
size  of  ours  is  stupendous  The  sum  cf 
money  required  to  run  the  Army  for  a  sincle 
year  runs  Into  figures  which  stagger  the 
Imagination. 

Statistics  are  seldom  interesting,  and  It  Is 
rot  my  purpose  to  bore  you  with  them  today. 
There  are.  however,  a  few  figures — relative  to 
the  cost  of  Army  equipment— which  I  should 
like  to  recite  as  a  means  of  giving  you  some 
insight  into  the  tremendous  amount  uf 
money  required  to  equip  the  Army  alone. 
I-arge  sums  are,  of  course,  also  necessary  lor 
the  maintenance  of  the  Navy,  the  ma..nes. 
and  the  Coast  Guard. 

A  single  heavy  bomber  costs  »300.000;  a 
medium  Ixjmber.  $175,000:  a  small  fighter 
plane.  $75,000:  a  60-ton  tank.  $145,000:  a  me- 
dium tank.  $90,000:  a  light  tank.  $45,000:  a 
76-millimeter  antitank  pun.  $10,000;  a  90- 
miilimeter  antiaircraft  mobile  gun.  $43,800; 
a  25-ton  pontoon  bridge.  $130,000;  a  Garand 
rifle.  $80;  a  155-milllmeier  howitzer.  $32,700; 
a  50  caliber  machine  gun.  $740;  a  scout  car. 
$7,500 

These  are  but  a  few.  but  they  are  ncne- 
thcloss  typical  of  modern  Army  costs.  Mul- 
tiply them  thousands,  yes.  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  times,  and  you  can  have  some  slight 
conception  of  Army  costs  in  World  War  No.  '2. 

Consider  the  cost  of  a  slni;le  bomber  in 
relation  to  the  great  fleets  of  bombers  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  fleets  wnlch  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  Air  Forces  stated  a  few 
days  ago  would  be  augmented  by  115.000  new 
planes  during  the  coming  year.  Consider 
the  cost  of  a  tank  In  relation  to  the  great 
numbers  of  these  mechsni^ed  giants  which 
arc  now  possessed  by  the  Army  Oroiuid 
Fort  as. 


Only  when  we  have  some  idea  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  armed  forces  can  we  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  how  Important  is 
the  purchase  of  every  bond  and  stamp,  regard- 
less of  Its  denomination. 

Every  s'ngle  10-cent  stamp  helps.  An  Idea 
of  what  can  be  accompU.shed  in  the  aggregate 
through  their  sale  may  be  had  by  the  results 
attained  in  the  selling  of  stamps  by  the  Na- 
tion's newsboys.  I  am  informed  that  .salts 
conducted  by  the  newsboys  thus  far  have 
totalled  some  $75,000,000,  a  most  remarkable 
achievement  on  the  part  of  these  energetic 
youths. 

I  like  to  look  upon  the  purchase  cf  a  bond 
or  stamp,  not  as  a  personal  Investment  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser,  but  rather  as  a  very 
definite  Investment  In  America.  For  today. 
we  are  engaged  In  a  war  of  survival  against 
the  forces  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  We  are 
passing  through  the  most  critical  period  of 
oiu-  national  history.  You  good  people  on 
the  home  front,  through  such  efforts  as  bond 
and  stamp  purchases,  are  Just  as  important 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  as 
any  man  In  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Coa.st 
Guard,  or  the  Marine  Corps.  For  this  is  a 
people's  war  which  will  tax  every  energy  and 
resource  at  our  command. 

The  Importance  of  bond  and  stamp  pur- 
chases haa  been  strikingly  evidenced  by  our 
soldiers  themselves,  particularly  those  on  the 
fighting  fronts.  Our  reports  In  the  War  De- 
partment Indicate  that  a  large  percentage  of 
American  soldiers  overseas  are  regularly  buy- 
ing bonds,  for  they  know  only  too  well,  from 
actual  experience,  the  part  their  money,  along 
with  yours  and  mine,  is  playing  in  providing 
them  with  the  sinews  of  victory. 

Well  over  half  of  all  American  soldiers  In 
the  EXircpean  theater  of  operations  are  now 
participating  In  the  Army's  bond  reservation 
pay-roll  plan.  What  greater  Incentive  could 
we  ask  than  that  provided  by  these  soldiers 
(officers  and  enlisted  men  alike)  who.  in  ad- 
dition to  actually  waging  the  war  again.st 
the  enemy,  are  also  investing  heavily  In  bonds 
and  stamps. 

Despite  the  great  numbers  of  men  now  in 
the  Army,  there  are  many  thousands  of  our 
citizens  (men  and  women  alike)  who  are 
not  privileged  to  serve  in  their  country's 
armed  forces  for  one  or  several  reasons.  They 
are.  neverthelcs.«.  patriotic  citizens  with  a 
high  sense  of  devotion  and  duty  to  their 
Ci.  intry.  These  folks  at  home  have  and  will 
continue  to  form  the  great  backbone  of  the 
bond-  find  st.Tmp-bxiymg  public 

Our  soldiers  in  the  Army  throughout  the 
world  are  depending  on  you  for  more  and 
better  equipment.  I  know  you  will  not  let 
them  down. 

The  dividends  you  will  receive  fr.)m  them 
In  the  form  of  American  and  United  Nations 
triumphs  on  the  field  of  battle  will  make 
your  financial  sacrifice  seem  small  m  com- 
parison. 

Your  bond  and  stamp  investments  now 
will  Insure  for  you  and  tor  them  a  lutuie  m 
an  America  whose  twentieth -century  des- 
tiny is  at  this  very  moment  being  f'l-'fged  on 
battle  fronts  In  Etirope  and  in  Asia. 


The  Food  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOT.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Thursday,  July  8  Ucoislativc  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) .  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 


dress by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  delivered  before  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  New  York 
City,  on  June  8.  1S43. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I  propose  tonight  to  make  a  checkup  on 
where  we  have  got  to  on  the  food  front. 

I  propo.se  to  explore  what  happened  during 
the  1942  food  year. 

I  shall  th'.n  examine  the  prospects  before 
us  for  the  VJ-i3  food  year. 

I  shall  from  this  experience  and  the  world 
neou  state  our  problem. 

And  I  Will  make  some  recommendations  for 
the  future. 

The  strategy  of  the  food  front  is  second 
only  to  the  military  front  In  winning  total 
war.  It  is  of  more  Importance  than  the  mil- 
itary front  in  establishing  peace.  Total  wars 
can  be  lost  on  the  food  front.  Failure  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  food  front 
has  lost  wars  before  now. 

Through  the  glorious  courage  and  ability 
of  our  Army  and  Navy  we  are  making  prog- 
ress against  a  most  cruel  and  mighty  enemy. 
We  grow  stronger  on  the  military  front.  We 
must  now  build  up  the  food  front.  It  should 
be  reorganized  again.  Our  Job  is  not  de- 
structive criticism.  It  is  to  contribute  con- 
stni  tive  suggestions.  The  only  thing  that 
Counts  now  is  to  win  victory  and  secure  the 
peace. 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  food 
problems,  let  me  say  that  our  food  yefer  is  ap- 
proximately from  July,  when  the  harvest 
starts,  to  the  next  July,  when  it  begins  again, 

THE  FOOD  YEAR   1942-43 

We  are  still  eating  mostly  on  the  1942 
production. 

Newspaper  headlines  of  official  statements 
from  Washington  as  to  our  present  food  year 
read; 

"The  most  abundant  harvest  in  41  years." 

"Harvest  per  acre  12  percent  above  all  rec- 
ords '" 

"There  are  abundant  food  supplies." 

"The  ever-normal  granary  assures  no  short- 
ages of  fucd  " 

"Greatest  food  production  In  our  history." 

"We  have  more  beef  cattle,  dairy  cows  and 
hcg.s  than  ever  before." 

"Food  Administrator  says  food  outlook  l3 
good  " 

This  happiness  and  exultation  In  Washing- 
ton did  not  seem  to  be  reflected  In  the  real:s- 
tic  land  of  housewives.  A  few  quotaticiis 
from  many  thou.-ands  cf  city  press  headlines 
over  the  last  4  months  carry  less  enthusiasm. 

New  York  City:  "City  facing  first  famine  in 
our  history"  "Less  than  20  percent  of  nor- 
mal meat  supplus  for  8  weeks."  "Shops  can- 
not supply  the  Government  ration."  "Prices 
above  ceiling.-."  'One  thousand  and  fifty-five 
blnck-maik. t  convictions." 

"Mavor  comes  to  the  rescue  and  Imports 
COO  0:0  pounds  cf  potatoes." 

Thu.s  the  mayor  was  lighting  up  the  dark 
scene  with  1  potato  for  ever%-  third  perron 
among  the  7  000  000  people  in  New  York.  The 
headlines  b!a?:>d  for  days  over  the  mayor's 
having  "secur.  d  l.OCO.COO  pounds  of  meat." 
That  nourished  each  person  with  a  gorge  of 
meat  equal  to  the  weight  of  2  silver  dori-^rs 
for  Just  1  meal  The  mayor,  however,  was 
doing  his  be.'^t  to  keep  up  good  cheer. 

Boston:  "A  desperate  food  shortage." 
"Meat  and  vecetables  nonexistent  to  thoti- 
snnds  of  families"  "Arrivals  lov.est  In  his- 
torv  "     "Hiindrfd  indicted  in  black  markets." 

Sm  F\-ancisco:  "Shortage  of  meat  and 
vegetables  critical  all  along  the  coast."  And 
even  in  the  food  belt  we  hear: 

Chicago:  "Shortage  of  meat,  vegetables; 
black  markets  all  about."  "Housewives  can- 
not find  meat  promised  on  ration  cards." 

CITES   cities'    plight 

In  Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Cleveland.  Seat- 
tle, Omaho.  St.  Louis,  and  a  dozen  other  cities. 
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are  heacUlnes  of  the  same  Import:  "Scarcity." 
'Famine,"  "BJack  markets,"  "Shops  closing: 
Cannot  get  the  ration  in  meats,  fats,  vege- 
tables." 

Somehow  all  this  leads  me  to  the  notion 
that  the  situation  Is  bewildering. 

The  s\ati8tlcs  are  also  perplexing.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  the 
extraordinarily  favorable  weather  at  last  har- 
vest gave  US  8  12-percent  greater  yield  an 
acre  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  It 
shows  a  greater  production  of  meats  and  fata 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  I«nd-Leas3 
says  we  are  shipping  under  10  percent  of  our 
total  meats  and  fats  abroad.  Office  of  Price 
Administration  says  It  has  rationed  down 
meat  consumption  by  30  percent.  Seaboard 
city  marketing  officials  say  not  half  of  the 
meat  and  fat  ration  Is  available  In  the  mar- 
kets. Perhaps  some  statisticians  can  tie  these 
flgxires  together.  They  might  also  try  to  tie 
up  the  potato  figures.  I  am  aware  of  all  the 
explanations.  But  one  thing  Is  certain.  If 
the  statistics  are  correct,  and  I  do  not  chal- 
lenge them,  then  some  bureaucracy  is 
strangling  the  flow  of  food  from  the  farmer 
to  the  housewife. 

KBCALLS  CROP  LXMITATIONS 

But  underlying  all  this  turmoU  there  Is 
a  fundamental  disorder.  It  may  stirprlse 
some  people  to  know  that  In  the  7  years 
between  the  harvests  of  1932  and  1939. 
through  Government  restrictions,  the  acre- 
age in  17  leading  crops  harvested  was  re- 
duced by  47,000.000  acres.  These  17  crops 
are  about  95  percent  of  our  whole  harvested 
area. 

•When  lend-lease  was  passed  in  March  1941, 
we  tindertook  thereby  a  vast  increased  bur- 
den of  food  production.  Yet  payments  to 
farmers  to  restrict  production  were  not  all 
removed  for  the  two  plantings  of  1941  and 
1942.  By  1942  we  had  recovered  only  9.000.000 
of  these  47,000,000  lost  acres  In  the  17  leading 
crops. 

Diu-lng  the  last  year  we  were  saved,  and 
our  allies  were  saved,  from  disaster  by  the 
Buperbumper  crop.  It  Is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
peated soon. 

1»43     PROSPECTS 

However,  we  have  eaten  our  way  to  the 
end  of  that  superbumper  crop.  We  may, 
therefore,  explore  the  prospects  for  the  next 
food  year  that  is  now  Just  coming  on  the 
horizon. 

Two  years  ago.  1  year  ago,  6  months  ago, 
you  and  I  warned  that  failure  to  place  food 
production  on  an  equality  with  munitions 
would  bring  dlmster.  Last  winter  the  Mid- 
west Governors,  Congress,  your  organization, 
all  of  us,  demanded  drastic  reforms  in  food 
control.  Increased  manpower  for  the  farms, 
and  more  farm  machinery.  We  wanted  to 
recover  more  of  the  47,000,000  lost  acres. 

Following  this,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Issued  a  report  on  farmers'  Inten- 
tions to  plant.  Indicating  an  Increase  of  4 
percent  in  the  acreage  the  coming  year  over 
that  of  last  summer.  The  implication  of 
that  figure  to  the  public  was  a  probable  In- 
crease of  4  percent  of  food  over  the  super- 
bumper  harvest  of  last  year.  We  vitally 
needed  an  Increased  production  over  last 
year.  But  to  assure  this  with  normal  yields 
we  should  have  had.  not  a  4-percent  Increase, 
but  a  16-percent  Increase  In  planting.  How- 
ever, the  use  of  this  comforting  4-percent 
figure  led  the  country  Into  a  statistical  para- 
dise. And  such  is  the  power  of  statistics  that 
the  demands  for  reform  were  flattened  out. 
We  were  told  we  were  alarmsits  and  some- 
thing worse. 

SOME  REFOBMS  WON 

We  did  secure  part  reforms.  They  were 
not  accepted  with  the  speed  of  light.  But 
finally  the  War  Department,  after  unkind 
remarks,  gave  concessions  by  deferring  some 


farm  boys  from  draft.  The  War  Pnxluction 
Board  authorized  a  modest  Increase  In  farm 
machinery.  One  more  agency  was  added  to 
the  eight  separate  and  conflicting  agencies 
dealing  with  food.  It  was  all  too  little  and 
too  late. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  has  become  of 
this  statistical  paradise  of  increasing  food 
supply.  To  present  to  you  an  independent 
view,  I  have  canvassed  the  agricultviral  au- 
thorities in  several  leading  farm  States. 
These  reports  indicate  that  the  4-percent  in- 
crease is  likely  to  vanish.  And  the  indication 
Is  that  we  shall  have  a  normal,  not  an  ex- 
traordinary, yield  like  that  of  last  year.  If  so, 
we  will  have  a  decrease  in  the  national  grain 
crops  of  anything  from  10  to  15  percent  from 
that  of  last  year.  The  outlook  for  wheat  and 
rye  Is  certainly  a  decrease  of  260,000,000 
bushels  less  than  1942,  or  at  least  26  percent. 

We  have  increased  our  flocks  and  herds 
beyond  our  ability  to  feed  them  without 
the  lost  47,000,000  acres.  The  agricultural 
experts  are  estimating  a  shortage  of  10  per- 
cent to  15  percent  In  full  supply  of  feed  for 
our  animals  during  the  next  year.  We  can 
get  some  feed  from  Canada.  But  it  appears 
that  we  will  have  about  exhausted  the  sur- 
plus of  feed  of  the  whole  North  American 
continent  during  the  next  12  months.  Al- 
ready we  are  feeding  large  amounts  of  wheat 
to  our  livestock,  and  we  are  using  It  for  In- 
dustrial alcohol.  By  this  time  next  year  we 
will  have  a  little  surplus  of  bread  grains 
beyond  our  own  needs. 

WHKRZ   BLAME    KESTS 

Thtis  our  supply  of  food  Is  declining  while 
at  the  same  time  the  demand  is  dangerously 
rising.  And  these  decreases  cannot  be  blamed 
upon  floods  which  have  destroyed  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent,  nor  upon  the  weather, 
for  that  promises  about  normal  crops.  Nor 
can  they  be  laid  upon  the  farmer. 

The  American  farm  folks  are  the  most 
skilled  farmers  in  the  world.  They  produce 
more  per  person  than  any  agricultural  people 
on  earth.  They  have  done  a  heroic  Job  in 
planting  this  crop  with  but  little  help.  In 
January  last  they  were  promised  an  agrlctil- 
tural  army  of  3,500,000  city  folks.  But  It  has 
not  arrived  at  the  food  front  yet.  They  must 
be  there  before  the  harvest. 

•nie  blunt  concltislon  from  all  thla  Is:  (a) 
Our  cities  will  have  less  food  supply  during 
the  next  winter  and  spring  even  than  they 
had  in  the  last  few  months;  (b)  we  will  not 
starve:  (c)  we  can,  by  better  organliatlon. 
and  by  tightening  our  belts,  continue  to  feed 
otir  allies;  (d)  If  the  war  in  Europe  should 
come  to  an  end  within  the  next  12  months, 
we  should  have  no  consequential  food  sup- 
plies with  which  to  meet  three  or  fo\ir  hun- 
dred millions  of  starving  people. 

PREFASEDNESS    FOR    THE    HARVEST    Or    1S44 

Remedy  tm  the  1043  harvest  year  is  now 
too  late,  as  the  planting  is  mostly  done. 
We  must  begin  to  build  up  the  harvest  of  • 
year  from  now.    That  Is  in  1944. 

We  still  liave  time  to  redeem  the  situation. 
If  it  Is  to  be  redeemed,  we  must  have  far 
wider  vision.  We  mtist  have  drastic  changes 
in  national  policies. 

We  simply  must  take  seriously  certain  ele- 
mental facts.  We  must  realize  that  the  ma- 
jor bvirden  of  the  world's  food  front  falls  on 
the  North  American  farmer  and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  We  must  realize  that  In 
peacetime  on  balance,  we  are  a  food  Imfxirt- 
Ing  country  and  today  we  are  blockaded 
against  many  Imports.  We  must  furnish  ex- 
tra food  to  our  military  fwoes.  We  must 
ship  large  amotmts  of  food  to  otir  Allies  to 
support  them  in  the  war.  We  must  realiae 
that  there  is  a  minimum  level  In  food  for 
our  130,000.000  civilians  without  impairing 
their  physical  and  moral  resistance. 

And  we  have  also  pledged  oiirselTss  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  oX  people  in  tbs  world  that 


they  will  be  rescued  from  the  terrible  famixM 
which  haa  been  brought  upon  them  by  ft 
monstrous  enemy.  Without  this  action  tiiers 
will  be  no  peace. 

We  must  realise  that  this  food  shortags 
will  last  for  a  minimum  of  4  and  possibly  6 
years.    These  are  stupendous  burdens. 

THE  ANSWER  TO  HmA 

But  we  have  an  answer  to  Hitler. 

We  can  ration  down  our  own  consumption 
further  with  good  management.  And  we  can 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  lose  the  war  on  the 
food  front  if  we  ptop  the  degeneration  in  ag- 
rlculttire  and  bring  j  a  far  greater  produc- 
Uon  in  1944.  We  laust  do  It.  Otherwise  we 
are  headed  for  a  world  trouble.  We  have  the 
resources  •  o  do  it. 

As  a  foundation  for  1944  we  must  get  all 
that  lost  47,000.000  acres  l>ack  into  cultiva- 
tion. To  do  that  our  authorities  must  decide 
whether  they  will  spare  the  manpower  and 
farm -machinery  mantifacture  from  other  ac- 
tivities. And  we  must  begin  now  or  again 
it  will  be  too  late  and  too  little. 

RxroRU  IN  rooo  control 

Organizing  the  food  front  means  far  mors 
than  Just  increasing  acreage,  manpower,  and 
farm  machinery.  It  also  requires  wise  co- 
ordination of  prices,  of  processors,  of  dis- 
tributors, and  rationing. 

A  month  ago  the  press  reported  a  spokes- 
man of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  aa 
saying.  *Tood  prices  and  food  distribution 
are  out  of  control."  It  was  denied  by  another 
spokesman  next  day.  But  the  second  spokes- 
man had  not  discussed  It  with  the  bousewivea 
nor  with  the  farmers.  However,  when  we 
are  fighting  a  war  grief  over  spilled  milk  doe* 
not  make  more  milk.  Our  question  must  be. 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

There  Is  only  one  course  which  will  clear 
up  this  muddle  of  uncontrolled  food  prices, 
local  famines,  profiteering,  black  markets, 
and  stifled  farm  productlcm.  That  Is  to 
abandon  the  obsolete  methods  now  In  use 
which  were  proved  a  failure  in  other  nations 
in  the  last  war  or  are  copied  from  the  British 
whose  sltviatton  is  wholly  dlflrerent  from  ours. 
We  should  start  with  the  system  which 
proved  a  success  under  the  Americans  in 
the  last  war  and  improve  It. 

And  let  me  say  this  about  food  control 
while  we  were  In  the  last  war: 

LESSONS  or  LAST  WAR 

We  steadily  increased  our  food  production. 
We  shipped  more  food  to  otir  allies  monthly 
than  Is  being  shipped  today.  We  had  no 
local  famines  in  the  United  States  as  we 
are  having  now.  We  had  no  black  markets. 
We  had  a  people  eealous  In  a  moral  crusade 
to  help  win  the  war  with  food,  instead  of 
lots  of  people  trying  to  beat  the  game. 
Including  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
we  had  only  23.000  paid  Federal  employees 
connected  with  food.  Today  we  have  over 
120.000.  Moreover,  food  prices  rose  only 
17.9  percent  in  the  17  months  after  we  de- 
clared war  in  1917.  Washington  statisticians 
admit  a  rise  of  24.3  percent  in  the  17  months 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  The  housewives  will 
admit  a  rise  of  at  least  35  percent. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  our  methods  were 
perfect  in  that  war.  We  had  to  pioneer  an 
tinknown  field.  Results  ought  to  be  better 
in  this  war  and  not  worse.  « 

A  PROOKAX 

But  what  should  we  do  now? 

First.  The  first  necessity  Is  to  consolidate 
all  authority  over  food  production  and  dis- 
tribution imder  one  single  responstbls  ad- 
ministrator. There  are  too  many  cooks  for 
too  little  food.  Ckmtrol  of  food  Is  now  di- 
vided nine  ways  over  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
the  Lend-Lease.  the  Board  of  Economic  Wcl- 
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farf  the  Army  the  Navy,  the  Manpower  Com- 
missioi;.  and  Ih*  W»r  Production  Board. 

The  recent  addition  of  the  ninth  wheel, 
even  though  ao  able  a  man  aa  Mr.  Chester 
Davu  aa  Pood  Admlniatraior.  doea  not  make 
a  tood  admlnUtrailon  The  food  runctlons 
of  all  theae  agencies  must  be  moved  Into  hia 
lifflce  He  muat  have  the  right  to  hire  and 
ftre  The  Pood  Administrator  must  today  be 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  importance 
of  food  in  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  peace 
should  be  recognized  by  his  appointment  to 
the  new  Office  of  War  Mobilization. 

Second.  Decrntrallze  the  work  under  State, 
municipal,  and  county  administrators  In 
no  other  way  can  farmers  and  consumers' 
needs  be  adjusted  to  our  varied  local  con- 
dition* 

Third  Increase  the  manpower  on  the  farms 
tt)  a  higher  level  than  before  the  war  and 
plant  40.000.000  or  50.000000  acres  more  in 
1M4  than  in  this  year.  On  this  question  of  | 
manp<iwer  I  offer  a  suggestion  because  we  ' 
must  have  more  aklUcd  latxir  on  the  farms. 
Public  preaaure  upon  our  farm  boys  to 
Join  th«  forces  U  very  great.  They  are  not 
alackera  and  do  not  want  to  be  called  slack- 
ers They  do  not  want  their  gates  painted 
yellow  They  are  doing  a  great  and  indis- 
pensable service.  If  we  are  to  save  this  sit- 
uation. I  believe  farm  boys  should  be  called 
to  the  Army  from  the  farms  immediately 
after  this  harveat:  that  the  farm  boys  ahould 
be  called  up  from  Industry;  that  they 
should  be  given  some  military  training. 
Then  as  many  of  them  aa  ar«  neceaaary 
ahould  from  time  to  time  be  ordered  back  to 
the  farms  with  their  uniforms.  They 
should  receive  their  pay  from  tha  farms,  and 
not  the  Army.  They  should  be  subject  to 
call  In  national  danger.  That  would  giva 
dignity  to  their  service.  They  could  consti- 
tute a  great  national  reaerve  both  for  pro- 
duction of  food  and  the  direct  military  effort. 
Pourth.  Agricultural  machinery  on  an 
average  lasU  about  12  years.  Theoretically 
about  1  years'  aupply  or  one-twelfth  of  our 
machinery  has  been  used  up  throxigh  sup- 
prewlon  of  manufacture.  It  will  also  re- 
quire great  additions  to  handle  thU  extra 
40  000.000  or  60.000.000  acrw  in  1M4. 

Ptfth.  AboUab  the  aystem  of  retail  and 
vholeaale  prlca  ceilings.  It  begins  at  the 
wrong  end.  Price  llzlng  in  a  great  food -pro- 
ducing country  mtist  begin  aa  near  aa  pos- 
sible to  tha  farmer  and  controls  proceed 
from  there  on  by  regulation  of  the  trades 
against  profiteering  Prices  rose  less  when 
this  system  was  applied  In  the  last  war  than 
they  have  under  the  present  retail  ceilings. 
We  must  regulate  the  flow  of  water  at  the 
noiale  instead  of  chasing  the  drops  from  the 
shower. 

ThU  present  price  system  is  stifling  farm 
production.     It  is  not  stopping  inflation. 

8Utb.  Ask  the  farmers  to  appoint  their 
own  war  committee  on  prices  and  do  a  little 
collective  bargaining  with  them  In  fixing 
prices.  The  ao-called  parities  should  be 
abandoned  for  the  war.  Prices  to  the  farmer 
must  include  fioors  as  well  as  ceilings.  Prices 
should  be  fixed  that  will  take  Into  account 
labor  and  other  costs,  and  above  all  that  will 
stimulate  production. 

Such  a  revolution  in  the  price  system 
«-ould  eave  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of  police- 
men It  is  dlfBcult  to  catch  an  economic 
force  with  a  policeman  anyway. 

Seventh  Rations  shotild  be  set  to  balance 
e(">nsumpclon  to  production.  It  only  adds 
muddle  to  put  the  ration  higher  than  the 
available  supplies.  And  It  brings  great  In- 
JU!5t:ce.  for  aome  people  get  the  ration  and 
some  don't  We  should  simplify  the  whole 
rationing  business  by  over  50  or  60  per- 
cent It  can  be  done  by  decreasing  the 
number  and  variety  of  articles  rationed  and 
by  excluding  all  absolutely  nonessential  food 
lrcr.i  rationing. 


WAT  TO  CHtCK  INn..^TIO^» 

It  would  certainly  give  a  mighty  lift  of 
spirit  to  the  housewife  and  to  the  gr<x'pr. 
Also  It  would  save  some  of  their  time  for 
other  war  duties.  Also  a  good  way  to  ch'Krk 
inflation  is  to  let  food  luxuries  go  tu  the 
highest  bidder.  That  would  spigot  oS  spare 
money  and  get  it  into  channel.s  where  the 
90-percent-proflt  laxe.s  can  bite  into  it. 

Eighth.  We    shfiuld    recoenlze    that    proc- 
essing  and  distributing   foods   are  right :cus 
and  necessary  cal  irgs.     Thousands  of  small 
firms  are   being  driven  out  of   business      It    I 
would  help  win  the  vrar  If  left-wmg  ref';rma 
in  our  food  economy  were  suspended  for  the    1 
duration.     We  should  establish  war  ccmmit-    , 
tees   in   all    the   frocessmg   and   distributing    ' 
trades.    They  should  be  given  major  respon- 
sibilities in  keeping  the  flow  of  food  moving 
to  the  right  spot.s     They  could  greatly  assist    i 
State  and  local  officials  in  policing  the  trades.    I 
They.  too.  have  sons  In   the  war.     They  are 
Just  as  patriotic   men  as  lawyers  and  econ-    ' 
omlsts.    They  are  the  only  people  who  know    | 
how.     Their  Interest  Is   to  stamp  out   black    | 
markets     And  th<'lr  profits  can  be  absolutely 
controlled. 

CraB    OU   BLACK    M-\RKETS 

Enforce  the  condition  of   dealers"  license? 
so  that  they  may  deal  only  with  another  li-    | 
censed  dealer  and  then  direct  the  railways  and    i 
trucks  to  transport  only  for  licensed  dealers. 
This  would  stop  Eiost  of  the  black  markets. 

Ninth.  Such  a  system  will  avoid  subsidies  . 
either  to  farmers  or  the  trades  or  the  con-  j 
sumers.  Subsidies  will  not  stop  inflation,  i 
Subsidies  are  a  delayed  aggravation.  j 

The   New   York  Times   properly   says   they    | 
"do  not  In  the  least  deal  with  primary  causes,    j 
They  are  like  cUanlng  a  room  by  sweeping 
the  dirt  under  the  bed." 

And  who  Is  supposed  to  benefit  by  sub- 
sidies? It  is  sup.cosed  to  be  the  worker,  but 
the  worker  la  alio  the  taxpayer.  So  Is  the 
farmer.  And  taxes  are.  sooner  or  later,  in- 
creased by  Just  the  same  amount  as  the 
subsidy.  Subsidies  consist  of  taking  money 
out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  It  Into  another 
with  an  Illusion  attached  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  been  reduced.  It  is  both  more 
painful  and  mom  costly  to  take  money  out 
of  the  tax  pocket  than  It  Is  to  get  It  out  of 
the  price  pocket.  A  wage  based  on  subsidy 
foundations  will  Qreak  down  sooner  or  later. 
Moreover,  subsidy  money  Increases  Govern- 
ment borrowing  and  debt  to  the  banks  and 
that  adds  to  inflation  pressure.  Far  more 
serlotis,  however,  la  the  result  to  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  Price  fixing  based  on 
any  such  concept  will  strangle  production. 
Its  operation  In  the  distribution  trades  will 
clog  the  flow  of  commodities  and  will  in 
the  end  increase  prices  and  black  markets. 
Likewise,  subeldl<!P  can  become  a  weapon  of 
favoritism  or  of  punishment  In  the  hands  of 
the  huge  bureaucracy.  They  will  sooner  or 
later  lead  to  scar.dal. 

If  these  broad  ilnes,  policies,  and  organiza- 
tion be  adopted,  nhen  food  will  flow  naturally 
from  farm  to  processor,  to  wholesaler,  to 
retailer,  and  to  the  consumer.  Prices  will  be 
better  restrained.  They  will  be  lower,  for  the 
bliick  markets  can  be  blacked  out.  Tlie 
housewives  will  have  less  trouble  and  worry. 
Ar.d  above  all.  farm  production  will  be  s:»m- 
ul.»ted,  not  stifled. 

But  over  and  beyond  better  methods  of 
fo<xl  control,  we  must  absolutely  assure  the 
maximum  production  of  America. 

:Let  me  aay  again  that  that  is  the  only  road 
th:it  leads  to  the  defeat  of  Inflation,  to  dp- 
crt'ased  hardship  In  our  homes,  to  assured 
support  of  our  allies  and  to  peace  for  man- 
kind. 

If  thoee  in  power  and  those  not  In  power 
shall  have  wisdom.  Implacable  resolve,  a 
spj-lt  of  sacrifice,  the  field  of  America  will 
blossom  with  an  abundant  life  that  will 
save  vast  human  Ills  in  a  world  given  to 
human  destruction. 


Congress  and  the  President 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SEN.'VTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdav.  July  8  (ICQislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  article 
takr-n  from  the  Fact  and  Fancy  column 
of  the  Gazette  and  Daily,  York,  Pa., 
issue  of  June  28.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

F.\CT    AND    FANCT 

The  United  States  is  on  the  brink  of  chaos. 
Only  two  things  can  save  us.  One  is  the 
stat'e-smanship  of  President  Roosevelt.  The 
other  i-s  the  good  common  sense  of  the 
American  people. 

Congre.'^s  has  gone  berserk  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  Congress  Is  in  utter  con- 
fusion and  Is  following  the  hate-drunken 
orpy  of  the  Republicans. 

In  commenting  on  the  actions  of  Congress 
Saturday  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  Harrison  Spangler.  de- 
clared: "It  Is  a  manifestation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Increasing  weakness  In  the  country.  I 
wouldn't  think  it  would  help  his  fourth-term 
chances." 

Following  Chairman  Harrison  Spangler 
came  Senator  Bltlxh,  Republican,  from  Ne- 
braska He  said:  "You  would  think  that 
now  Mr  Roosevelt  would  be  willing  to  let 
somebody  else  have  the  Job.  I  look  upon 
the  vote  (overriding  the  veto  of  the  Smlth- 
Connally  bill)  as  an  Indication  that  Con- 
gress has  reclaimed  some  of  Its  powers  and 
Intends  to  reclaim  more." 

Note  well,  good  people,  that  neither  Harri- 
son Spangler  nor  Senator  BtnucR  gave  any 
consideration  whatever  to  the  effect  upon 
the  United  Slates  at  war.  They  were  con- 
cerned only  with  what  effect  a  Congress, 
running  mad.  frothing  at  the  mouth,  wav* 
Ing  its  arms  In  hysterical  delirium  migh? 
have  upon  Roosevelt's  chances  of  securing; 
a  fourth  term.  And  they  themselves  wer-i 
deliriously  happy  In  the  thought  that  what 
they  themselves  had  done  might  be  turned 
against  Roosevelt.  This  time  they  tele, 
graphed  their  punch.  They  openly  avov/ 
that  they  propose  to  blame  Roosevelt  for 
whatever  wreckage  might  have  been  accom* 
plLi-hed  by  their  actions. 

Spangler  cries,  "They  (Congress)  believe 
this  home-front  business  la  In  a  bog.  that  It  li 
breaking  down,  and  there  Is  confusion  lu 
many  ways"  He  strikes  a  triumphant  note. 
Well,  good  people,  are  you  glad  the  hom<j 
front  Is  breaking  down?  Are  you  happy  tha: 
the  coalition  of  Republicans  with  a  bunch  o£ 
hookworm  statesmen  from  the  South  haj 
brought  about  the  break-down  of  the  homij 
front?  Do  you  imagine  your  son  and  your 
brother  In  the  armei  forces  will  be  happy  to 
learn  that  the  Republicans  and  the  reaction" 
ary  Democrats  -have  broken  the  home  front 
and  therefore  his  chances  of  not  having  thij 
ammunition  to  protect  himself,  or  even  thtj 
food  to  keep  him  nourished  have  been  greatly; 
increased? 

Do  the  armed  forces  want  the  home  frcn'; 
broken,  or  do  they  want  the  home  front  soUcl 
behind  them? 

Lets  review  the  acts  of  Congress  which 
make  Harrison  Spangler  and  Senator  Butlxh 
so  deliriously  happy. 

This  coalition  revolt  against  the  home  front 
started  several  months  ago  with  the  rest.nd- 
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Ing  of  the  President's  order  controlling  sala- 
ries over  $25,000.  Its  peak  of  frenzy  was  over- 
ruling the  President's  veto  of  the  Smlth- 
Connally  bill.  It  reached  an  all-time  low  in 
depravity  Saturday  when  the  Senate  Joined 
the  House  in  scuttling  subsidies  to  keep  prices 
down. 

In  between  times  It  voted  a  $6,000,000,000 
tax  evasion  for  a  handful  of  rich  people.  It 
threw  out  social-security  planning  for  the 
post-war  period.  It  wrecked  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  by  refusing  to  give  it 
sufficient  funds  with  which  to  operate.  It 
virtually  destroyed  price  ceilings  by  refusing 
to  permit  grade  labeling.  Now  you  pay  the 
top  price  for  Inferior  goods. 

Moreover.  It  virtually  assures  that  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  will  be  staffed  by 
men  who  have  an  economic  Interest  in  seeing 
price  enforcement  nullified.  It  refuses  to 
permit  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
except  for  Administrator  Brown,  to  employ 
any  price  policy  officials  who  have  not  had  at 
least  5  consecutive  years  of  experience  in  the 
field  of  business  in  which  they  are  helping 
to  shape  price  policies. 

That  is  the  equivalent  of  calling  in  repre- 
sentatives of  various  processing  firms  and 
telling  them  to  go  ahead  with  the  sky  the 
limit. 

Subsidies  will  not  be  permitted  for  keeping 
prices  of  food  down,  but  subsidies  will  be  en- 
couraged to  Increase  profits.  The  oil  com- 
panies win  continue  to  get  subsidies  for  in- 
creased transportation  costs.  The  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  mine  owners  will  receive  sub- 
eldles  to  Increase  production  of  these  metals. 
The  processors  of  vegetable  oils,  chiefly  cotton 
and  corn,  both  in  the  hands  of  big  corpora- 
tions, will  be  subsidized  to  produce  more. 
Only  the  food  grower  will  not  be  subsidized. 
He  will  get  his  from  hiking  the  prices  of  food- 
stuffs which  our  workers  must  buy  In  order 
to  eat.  But  our  workers  have  been  frozen  at 
the  level  of  last  August.  They  are  fast  reach- 
ing the  point  where  they  won't  be  buying.  If 
they  strike  for  wages  high  enough  to  buy 
food,  their  leaders  will  be  clapped  in  Jail 
under  the  Smith -Connally  act. 

Inflation  Is  upon  us.  and  Congress  has 
brought  about  chaos.  It  has  been  done,  not 
to  help  the  war,  but  to  beat  Roosevelt  in 
1944. 

Good  people.  Isn't  It  true  that  the  war  Is 
with  us  now.  and  we  should  be  In  a  position 
to  win  it.  whereas  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion Is  In  1944,  and  the  war  could  be  over 
before  November  of  1944  If  we  were  really 
fighting  It? 

Which  do  you  want  to  fight — Roosevelt 
or  Hitler? 

The  Republican  party  leaders  and  the  Re- 
publican bloc  in  Congress  have  elected  to 
fight  Roosevelt.  The  cost  of  their  fighting 
Roosevelt  you  will  have  to  pay  along  with  the 
cost  of  the  war  against  Hitler. 


A  Redeclaratioo  of  IiiJepen«}eiice,  Adopt- 
ed by  the  National  Economic  Council 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or    NO£TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  8  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

''^NYE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 

jnsent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 

of    the    Record    a   declaration 

as  "A  Redeclaration  of   Inde- 

»,'•  adopted  at  a  meeting  last 

le  National  Economic  Council 


There  being  no  objection,  the  decla- 
ration was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A   KOXCLAEATION   OF   INDBFDIDCNCS 

We,  the  tindersigned,  citizens  of  our  re- 
spective States  and  c*  the  United  States, 
bound  together  by  an  unalterable  determi- 
nation to  fight  this  war  to  a  victorious  con- 
clusion, do  make  this  declaration: 

On  July  4,  1776.  our  fathers  met  In  Phila- 
delphia and  declared  America's  Independ- 
ence. 

As  sovereigns  they  erected  in  each  colony  a 
republican  government  of  limited  powers,  re- 
serving to  themselves  their  natural  and  in- 
alienable rights. 

They  fought  an  exhausting  war  and  made 
good  their  declaration. 

Then,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  they  adopted  a  Constitution  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  people  of  this 
country  have  enjoyed  more  freedom  and 
greater  opportunities  and  a  higher  general 
level  of  well-being  than  men  have  gained 
tinder  any  other  system  of  society. 

The  principles  of  liberty  and  free  govern- 
ment thus  established  are  now  being  vio- 
lated and  destroyed  by  public  servants  whom 
we  have  entrusted  with  high  national  office, 
and  by  their  appointees. 

They  have  erected  a  multitude  of  new 
offices  and  have  sent  among  us  a  swarm  of 
officers  and  Federal  employees  who  harass 
the  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

They  exercise  legislative  powers  so  that 
today  many  of  the  laws  controlling  our  busi- 
ness and  domestic  lives  are  made,  interpreted, 
and  enforced  by  bureaucrats  who  are  neither 
known  nor  responsible  to  the  people  they 
govern. 

They  have  gained  power  over  the  public 
purse  BO  that  billions  of  dollars  of  the  peo- 
ple's money  have  been  waatefully  expended 
for  purposes  unauthorized  by.  and  unknown 
to.  the  people's  representatives. 

The  courts  have  been  rendered  subservi- 
ent to  the  Executive  and  have  become 
Eubordinate  agencies  of  that  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, instetul  of  being  the  Impartial 
tribunals  to  which  we  rightfully  look  for  pro- 
tection against  executive  or  legislative 
tyranny. 

The  press  is  harassed,  its  freedom  threat- 
ened, and  the  radio  controlled. 

The  vrage-earner  Is  being  forced  Into  as- 
sociations not  of  his  own  choosing. 

The  farmer  is  being  deprived  of  his  right 
to  manage  his  land  and  dispose  of  his  crops. 

The  employer  is  being  deprived  of  authority 
so  to  manage  his  business  as  to  provide  goods 
and  services  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the 
armed  forces  and  the  civilian  population. 

The  autonomy  of  our  respective  States, 
guaranteed  by  the  tenth  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  has  been  curtailed  by 
Federal  authority  without  warrant  of  law, 
so  that  State  officials  are  no  longer  able  to 
protect  our  domestic  interests. 

Thus,  the  form  of  government  which  our 
fathers  founded  to  Insure  liberty  to  the  indi- 
vidual is  being  changed  into  one  in  which, 
imder  the  guise  of  social  reform  and  on  the 
pretext  of  the  needs  of  war.  freedom  Is  being 
concentrated  In  the  Executive  as  the  symbol 
of  the  State. 

As  sovereign  citizens  of  our  respective 
States  and  of  the  United  States,  we  demand 
of  all  of  our  elective  officials,  both  State  and 
Federal,  the  resumption  and  exercise  of  their 
powers  In  accordance  with  our  constitutional 
system. 

We  demand  the  reestablishment  of  the 
legislative.  Judicial,  and  executive  as  sep- 
arate and  coordinate  branches  of  government 
equal  In  dignity  and  power. 

We  demand  that  the  bills  of  rights  in  our 
respective  State  constitutions  end  the  Bill 


of  Rights  in  the  Federal  Constitution  bt 
scrupulously  observed. 

We  demand  that  all  o\ir  foreign  policies. 
political  and  economic,  be  related  definitely 
to  our  American  needs  and  ideals,  and  with 
the  objective  of  protecting  and  perpetuating 
the  form  of  government  and  economic  policies 
which  have  made  our  cotintry  great. 

We  demand  that  our  foreign  policies, 
whether  political  or  economic,  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  destroy  or  Impair  either  our 
form  of  government  or  our  standard  of  living. 

A  proper  respect  for  the  future  of  mankind 
makes  it  fitting,  this  July  4,  1943,  that  we 
reexamine  our  present  state  and  rededlcate 
ourEcIves  with  a  new  devotion,  not  only  In 
word  but  In  deed,  to  the  basic  principles, 
held  by  our  forebears,  which  have  too  long 
been  forgotten  or  Ignored. 

Therefore,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  organize 
committees  of  correspondence  to  advance 
these,  otn-  faiths,  throughout  the  country. 
And  we  call  on  all  persons  of  like  mind  and 
faith  to  Join  with  tis. 

Believing  that  absolute  arbitrary  power  over 
the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  tree  men 
exists  nowhere  in  a  republic,  not  even  In  the 
largest  majority,  and  that  the  maintenance 
of  our  free  institutions  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union  depend  upon  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  local  self-government,  un- 
impaired to  all  the  States,  we  have  hereto 
set  our  names. 


War  Bond  Sales  in  Greenville  Cmatff 
S.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOirrH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  been  advised  by  Mr.  Ellis  M.  John- 
ston, chairman  of  the  war  finance  com- 
mittee for  my  home  county  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C.  that  sales  reported  second 
war  loan  drive  April  12  to  May  1.  1943, 
and  that  the  total  sales  of  all  Treasury 
Etepartment  sales  in  said  county  were 
$8,800,529,  which  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est amoimt;  of  securities  sold  in  any 
coimty  in  the  State. 

It  ir  with  much  pleasure  that  I  make 
this  public  acknowledgment  of  the  fine 
services  rendered  by  Chairman  Johnston 
and  his  coworkers  in  the  sale  of  war 
securities.  I  also  here  and  now  proudly 
acknowledge  the  fine  cooperation  on  be- 
half of  the  thousands  of  the  good  people 
of  my  home  county  and  district  who  are 
continuing  their  purchases  of  war  secu- 
rities. 


Speech  at  Dedication  of  Honor  Roll  at 
Milford,  Mais. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday  July  8, 1943 

Mr.  PHILBIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave   to   extend    my   remarks   in    the 


I 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Record.  I  includfc  the  following  address  I 
delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  honor 
roil  at  Milford.  Mass..  July  4,  1943: 

On  thU  blessed  day  ol  American  Inde- 
pendence, when  V.  e  once  more  commemorate 
the  birth  of  our  beloved  country.  It  U  my 
great  privilege  to  join  with  you  In  dedicating 
this  beautiful  honor  roll  tr>  those  who  have 
entered  the  service  of  our  country. 

Here,  In  the  midst  of  their  homes  and  the 
places  they  loved  Ijest  ol  all.  with  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  gathered  about  this  sacred 
Khrlne.  with  public  ofdclals  leading  citizens, 
and  civic  and  military  organizations  lending 
their  dignity,  with  esteemed  spiritual  lead- 
ers bestowing  the.r  prayers,  all  of  Milford  Is 
proud  Indeed  to  pay  homage  and  render 
tribute  today  to  Its  loyal,  patriotic  sons  and 
daughters. 

From  the  hemes  and  firesides  of  this  beau- 
tiful community.  In  numbers  more  than 
commensurate  with  Its  size,  these  brave 
young  folks  have  rallied  to  the  call  of  coun- 
try's need  and  have  gone  forth  unselfishly 
to  many  parts  of  the  world  to  do  their  vital 
and  constructive  part  In  defeating  the  tyran- 
nical forces  of  brutality  and  greed  that  would 
overpower  our  Nation  and  destroy  our  price- 
less Institutions. 

It  Is.  of  course,  most  appropriate  that  we 
should  accord  them,  through  these  cere- 
monies and  this  most  artistic  scroll,  some 
measure  of  our  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  their  Immortal  sacrifices  and  unselfish 
■ervlce.  There  is  a  particular  significance, 
however.  In  the  fact  that  we  should  gather 
here  In  such  large  numbers  on  the  glorious 
PViurth  of  July,  because  this  day.  porh&ps 
mere  than  any  other  American  holiday,  sym- 
bolizes the  courage,  the  faith,  the  idealism 
and  the  devotion  to  country  which  these 
gallant  younx  folics  now  demonstrate.  This 
day.  above  all  others,  exemplifies  the  strug- 
gles, the  trials,  the  sacrifices  and  the  almost 
Incredible  hardships  of  tht>8e  who  established 
American  liberty  and  turned  over  to  their 
aucceoaors  a  greater  measure  of  freedom  and 
Justice  than  human  beings  had  ever  been 
able  to  obtain. 

For  over  160  years,  through  adversity, 
through  the  dark  clouds  of  dissension  and 
civil  strife,  through  trials  that  sorely  tested 
the  fortitude  of  the  people,  through  ominous 
•torms  of  war — indeed,  through  every  human 
ordeal — this  Nation  has  perpetuated  that 
liberty,  that  Justice,  and  that  freedom  and 
has  maintained  here  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere a  great  liberal  government  which  has 
been  at  once  the  refuge  of  the  downtrodden 
and  the  oppressed  and  the  hope  of  lovers  of 
freedom  and  peace. 

In  this  hour  of  peril,  when  we  are  caught 
In  the  devouring  tentacles  of  global  war  so 
Tast  and  so  colossal  that  It  Is  almost  beyond 
comprehension,  the  fiber  and  mettle  of  our 
people  Is  beii;g  tested  as  never  before.  We 
are  not  only  called  upon  to  wage  war  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  in  almost  every 
clime  and  place  inhabited  by  human  crea- 
tures but.  most  unfortunately,  we  are  also 
faced  in  our  own  country  with  the  menace 
of  the  destruction  of  our  priceless  form  of 
government  and  economic  system. 

Thus  the  American  people  at  this  most 
crucial  time  are  fighting  two  wars,  one 
against  foreign  tyrants  and  ruthless  dicta- 
tors, and  the  other  against  scheming,  cun- 
ning, designing  domestic  enemies  who  seek 
to  replace  our  democratic  institutions  with 
the  slavish,  totalitarian  state. 

On  the  first  Fourth  of  July  the  agents  of 
a  monarchial  despot  were  ravaging  the  land 
and  suppressing  the  rights  of  man.  Today, 
agents  of  our  own  Government,  often  acting 
With  the  same  disregaid  for  fundamental 
riclits  that  characterizes  the  Commissar,  dom- 
inate   some   of    our    Federal    administrative 


Egcncles  and  bedevil  our  people.  The  Influ- 
ence of  some  of  these  radical  commissars  and 
their  civilian  associates  would  reach  into  every 
American  home,  would  strike  at  almost  every 
American  Institution— at  free  speech,  at  free 
worship,  at  free  economic  activity,  at  the  fam- 
ily unit,  at  the  free  way  of  life  itself.  Indeed, 
almost  every  phase  of  our  existence  has  come 
to  be  regulated  and  regimented  until  the  free 
Initiative  of  our  people  is  well  nigh  threat- 
ened with  extinction,  rhese  dangerous  ten- 
dencies and  frightening  realities  must  be 
checked. 

If  carefully  planned  movements,  executed 
by  cunning,  radical  groups,  aie  permitted  to 
reach  their  objectives  all  free  government  will 
be  destroyed,  al!  the  basic  liberties  which  the 
American  people  have  fought  to  achieve  dur- 
ing our  whole  history,  and  which  our  gallant 
sons  and  daughters  now  so  bravely  fieht  to 
maintain,  will  be  lost.  The  will  of  bureau- 
cratic commissars,  ruling  with  an  iron  hand 
from  the  National  Capitol  over  the  destinies 
of  the  Amerlc'.m  people,  will  supplant  the 
prerogatives  of  our  chosen  Representatives. 
Democracy  will  be  ended — totalitarianism, 
bureaucracy,  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 
call  It  by  any  name  you  will,  inspired  and 
controlled  by  Communists  and  visionary  so- 
cial reformists  of  every  type  and  breed,  will 
preside  over  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Tliat  is  their  aim,  that  is  their  de- 
termined purp(jse.  that  is  what  they  Intend, 
and  that  is  what  they  are  well  on  their  way 
to  accomplish. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  What 
are  the  free,  un  trammeled  citizens  of  America 
going  to  do  about  it?  Are  we  going  to  .•^it  idly 
by  fn  supine  resignation  and  indifference 
while  radical  schemers  and  reformers  tear 
down  the  magnificent  citadel  of  Amerloan 
Government  before  our  very  eyes,  or  are  we 
going  to  fight  here  on  the  home  front,  Ju?t 
as  our  brave  boys  are  fi£;hting  in  every  p.\rt 
of  the  world,  to  keep  and  preserve  our  sacred 
liberties,  to  maintain  and  protect  our  right 
to  live  as  free  men  and  women. 

As  we  bow  our  heads  in  prayer  for  Milford's 
gallant  heroes  who  have  already  given  their 
all  that  our  country  might  live  and  for  the 
safety  and  well  being  of  their  comrades  now 
engaged  in  the  most  fateful  struggle  of  all 
times,  our  thoughts  come  back  to  the  homes 
and  firesides  of  this  great  and  patriotic  com- 
munity, to  the  mothers  and  fathers  and  rela- 
tives  who   are    left    behind    to    mourn    their 
j   great   loss,   or    to   endure    the    Indescribable 
I    agony  that  is  known  only  to  those  wlio  grieve 
I    and   worry   through   long   nights   and    trying 
days  over  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones. 

These  brave  sons  and  daughters  who  are  In 
every  part  of  the  world,  in  every  arm  of  the 
service,  in  every  phase  of  this  terrible  global 
war,  fighting  so  valiantly  for  the  sacied  cause 
of  American  liberty  and  safety,  have  attained 
great  distinction.  They  hold  every  rank  of 
merit.  Some  have  been  cited  for  heroism  and 
bravery  in  action,  and  all  are  demonstrating 
a  spirit  of  sacrifice,  gallantry,  and  devotion 
that  Is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  themselves, 
their  families,  and  our  country.  Milford 
should  lift  Its  head  in  pride  today  for  the 
glorious  patriotism  demonstrated  by  these 
young  heroes  who  can  be  found  everywhere 
in  the  vanguard  of  America's  fighting  forces 
making  their  unselfish  sacrifices  for  home 
and  democracy. 

This  beautiful  honor  roll  placed  here  in 
the  very  midst  of  this  beautiful  and  progre.s- 
slv3  community  by  the  thoughtfulness  and 
generosity  of  its  citizens,  will  serve  as  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  patriotic  devotion 
which  has  Impelled  these  noble  sons  and 
daughters  of  Milford  to  face  even  death 
Itself,  In  order  that  our  Nation  may  bo  spared 
from  tyranny.  Injustice,  and  oppres.-ion. 

Their  unforgettable  sacrifices  emblazoned 
M  they  are  upon  this  honor  roll   enriches. 


ennobles  and  consecrates  it  more  eloquently 
tl:an  any  words  of  curs.  The  large  nurr.'jor 
of  names  appearing  here  must  be  a  source 
cf  creat  pride  to  us  all.  Every  race,  every 
crevd,  and  every  faith  is  represented.  But 
how  inspiring  It  Is  to  note  the  many  names 
of  our  fellow  citizens  of  Italian  blood  and 
heritage  which  appear  on  this  scroll.  This 
furnishes  stronger  proof  than  anything  e;se 
of  the  marnificent  patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
America  of  our  esteemed  and  respected 
Italian-American  friends  whose  love  of 
country,  whcsi'  v.illin'jness  to  render  unself- 
ish service  and  to  make  unstinted  sacrifices 
is  excelled  by  no  other  group  of  our  fellow 
countrymen. 

Love  cf  country,  love  of  family,  love  of 
church,  Icve  of  the  freedom  of  America. 
willingness  to  fight  and  to  die.  if  need  be,  to 
protect  and  preserve  it.  these  are  the  thlrgs 
that  are  gloriously  manifest  to  all  of  us  today 
as  we  gaze  upon  this  roll.  These  are  the 
things  that  have  made  America  what  it  Is  a 
land  of  refuge  and  hope  and  these  are  the 
th'.nes  that  will  keep  America  what  it  is  a 
place  where  free  men  and  women  may  l;ve 
their  lives  in  harmony.  In  toleration,  and  In 
pe,ice.  under  Institutions  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

Though  the  sacrifices  be  greater  than  those 
of  any  war  this  cointry  has  ever  fought, 
these  brave  son.s  will  surely  defeat  the  ene- 
n::es  of  our  Nation.  It  remains  for  us  who 
are  at  home  to  destroy  the  evil  forces  h?re 
within  the  confines  of  our  own  land,  wh  ch 
Conspire  to  undermine  our  precious  liberties 
and  substitute  the  slave  state  of  economic 
oppression  If  we  wage  this  home-front  bat- 
tle for  freedom  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
dangers  that  menace  us,  we  will  be  able  to 
assure  our  heroes  that  this  war  will  be  con- 
ducted with  efficiency  and  y^eed  and  t:.iat 
when  it  is  over  they  will  be  able  to  come  briCk 
promptly  to  their  own  homes  and  families 
and  find  the  same  free,  democratic  country 
they  left,  untarnished  and  unstained  by  the 
.'itigma  and  cuise  of  unbridled  radicalifm. 
where  they  may  enjoy  once  again  the  Gcd- 
given  right  of  every  American  citizen  to  live 
without  exploitation  or  regimentation  by 
the  Government,  under  the  free  institutions 
ordained  by  our  unequaled.  matchless  Con- 
stitution—a  place  where  the  right  to  free 
worship,  free  speech,  and  free  enterprise, 
and  all  the  other  freedoms  we  cherish,  are 
protected  by  lav,-— a  place  where  the  sacred 
institution  of  the  human  family  upon  which 
all  civilization  is  based  Is  safe  from  the  reach 
of  fanatical,  radical  reformeis. 

And  so  on  this  great  anniversary  day  of 
American  Independence  as  we  proudly  dedi- 
cate this  sacred  roll  of  honor  to  the  living 
and  the  dead,  to  the  gallant  heroes  of  Mil- 
ford. let  us  remember  the  great  sacrifices 
which  the  early  American  founders,  and 
Countless  generations  since  their  time,  have 
made  to  keep  and  preserve  our  blessed  land. 
Let  us  catch  some  of  the  spirit  of  '76.  some- 
thing of  the  willingness  gladly  to  fight  and 
die  for  liberty  and  let  us  work  and  strive 
With  all  our  hearts  and  our  full  strength  to 
keep  and  preserve  it  for  ourselves  and  these 
who  come  after  us,  praying  to  Almighty  God 
that  throughout  the  ages  yet  to  come  no 
enemy  m.iy  set  foot  upon  the  sacred  shores 
of  America  and  that  we  who  enjoy  that 
proud  bequest  of  loyp.ty,  sacrifice,  and  patri- 
otism, conreived  and  nurtured  in  the  minda 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  the  world  has  ever 
known,  sheltered  and  defended  by  the  un- 
dying devotion  of  those  who  preceded  us. 
protect  and  preserve  that  liberty  In  our  own 
time  and  tr.msmit  It  unimpaired  and  un- 
tarnished to  our  posterity  so  that  freedom 
and  peace  m.-iy  dwell  in  the  homes  and  among 
the  people  of  America. 
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Reflectioni  of  aii  Editor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or  mCHTOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8, 1943 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OHD,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Frank  M.  Sparks,  from  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald  of  July  6,  1943: 
Retlbctions  or  an  Editob 
(By  Frank  M.  Sparks) 
Lynn  Clark.  Kent  County  commissioner  of 
BchooLs.  Is  In  trouble  and  Is  asking  the 
board  of  superrlsora  to  help  him  out  when 
It  meets  Wednesday.  Well,  it  isn't  so  much 
Clark  who  Is  In  trouble  but  the  rural  school 
■ystem.  The  rural  schools  of  Kent  Cotmty 
need  sadly  a  supervising  teacher.  Now  this 
new  helper  he  is  asking  Is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  installing  any  new-fangled  notions 
In  the  school  system  but  to  keep  the  rural 
schools  up  where  they  belong  In  Jtist  the 
plain  ordinary  "three  R's"  and  other  fimda- 
mentals  of  a  grade-school  education. 

Clark  Is  suffering  under  the  same  handi- 
caps that  most  of  us  are.  no  matter  In  what 
sort  of  business  or  profeaelon  we  may  be 
engaged.  A  great  many  of  the  rural  school 
teachers  have  gone  Into  the  service  or  Into 
some  other  occupation  helpftxl  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  The  result  Is  that  the 
schools  are  suffering  a  tremendous  shortage 
of  teaching  talent.  To  do  as  well  as  he 
can  under  the  handicap  Clark  has  called 
Into  service  many  teachers  who  perhaps  have 
been  away  from  tlielr  profession  for  10  or 
15  years,  and  so  are  entirely  out  of  touch 
and  out  of  practice,  say  nothing  of  being 
more  or  less  Ignorant  of  modem  teaching 
methods  and  the  courses  to  be  taught.  Many 
of  these  were  mighty  good  teachers  in  their 
day  but  they  must  now  have  somebody  to 
help  them  along  a  bit  until  they  can  get 
their  bearings  once  more. 

Clark  also  has  been  forced  to  employ  some 
teachers  who  never  did  have  much  experience 
and  perhaps  never  were  the  best  sort  of 
teachers  and  never  will  be.  But  he  has  to 
have  teachers,  so  he  has  called  In  whatever 
he  can  get.  Of  course,  this  class  of  teacher 
especially  needs  some  superrtsion  and  as- 
sistance In  order  to  do  even  as  well  as  she 
U  capable  or  perhaps  a  little  better  than 
she  otherwise  might.  During  this  last  year 
he  has  employed  62  new  teachers  and  ex- 
pects It  will  be  necessary  to  get  a  great 
many  more  of  them  In  the  coming  year.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  he  will  lose  many 
of  his  old  teachers  and  that  some  of  those 
who  are  filling  In  now  for  one  reason  or 
another  may  not  desire  to  return. 

Meantime,  his  own  work  In  the  oflOce,  re- 
*ports  and  all  the  other  administrative  mat- 
ters which  present  conditions  have  thrust 
upon  him  makes  It  Impossible  for  him  per- 
sonally to  go  out  and  give  the  help  to  these 
new  teachers  that  they  must  have  if  the 
rural  educational  facilities  are  not  to  suf- 
fer. His  deputy,  Mr.  Guenther,  who  ordl- 
narily  would  be  able  to  help  out.  is  over- 
run with  his  work  as  truant  ofllcer.  De- 
linquency and  truancy  have  Increased-  to  an 
alarming  degree  and  Guenther's  time  is  more 
than  occupied  trying  to  keep  pace  with  this 
phase  of  his  work. 

THE  CHEAT  GROVrTH  OF  THIS  DELINQIJINCT 

Clark    points   out   that   in    this    last    year 
delinquency   and   truancy    among    the    stu- 


dents of  the  mral  schools  have  become 
really  alamilng.  These  are  the  figures  be 
shows:  In  1940 — 41,153  cases  of  delinquency 
and  truancy.  In  1941 — 42,147  cases.  In 
1942 — 43,294  cases.  This  Is  something  for  the 
school  authorities  and  for  the  parents  to 
give  some  consideration.  It  is  a  most  se- 
rious matter,  bom  of  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions of  the  times.  In  addition,  work  per- 
mits have  Jumped  from  174  in  1937-38  to 
751  In  1940~41.  These  Ukewise  are  expected 
to  increase  as  the  war  goes  on. 

In  Kent  County  are  200  school  districts,  in-  j 
eluding  Grand  Rapids  and  all  other  large 
communities.  But  there  stiU  are  156  rural 
schools  operating  and  22  closed  because  of  the 
prevailing  conditions.  Now,  since  these 
schools  StiU  operating  are  widely  scattered. 
It  is  no  simple  task  to  give  them  all  the  super- 
vision In  all  departments  they  ought  to  have. 
In  order  that  the  schools  still  operating  may 
continue  to  operate,  It  is  necessary  to  employ 
whatever  and  whoever  may  be  available  as 
teachers.  Then,  since  many  of  these  teach- 
ers are  Inexperienced  and,  as  said,  many  of 
them  have  been  out  of  harness  for  10  to  15 
years,  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  some- 
body be  employed  who  can  give  such  help 
as  may  be  necessary  and  desirable.  So  Clark 
is  asking  the  board  of  supervisors  to  authorize 
the  employment  of  a  supervising  teacher. 

Some  of  the  supervisors  are  inclined  to  let 
the  matter  drift  until  the  October  session. 
but  Clark  points  out  that  with  the  great 
demand  for  teachers  everywhere,  it  Is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  If  he  will  be  able  to  find 
the  right  person  so  late  In  the  fall. 

Seems  as  If  Clark's  position  is  entirely 
logical  and  that  the  sooner  the  supervisors 
give  him  the  authority  and  the  sooner  he 
finds  a  proper  person  for  the  place,  the  more 
certain  are  the  students  in  the  rural  schools 
to  have  somewhere  near  adeqt..ate  instruction 
In  the  foundations  of  an  education. 


America's  Responsibility  for  a  ChristiaB 
World  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8. 1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recorj),  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  Dr.  R.  H.  Martin,  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Christian  Statesman: 

We  are  facing  a  show-down  In  one  of  tt.e 
greatest  Issues  that  ever  confronted  the 
human  race.  This  global  war  Is  a  struggle  to 
the  death  to  decide  whether  we  shaU  have  a 
free  or  a  slave  world.  We  must  and  shall  win 
it.  But  what  of  the  peace?  We  won  the  last 
war  and  lost  It  In  the  peace.  There  is  danger 
that  we  may  repeat  the  same  tragic  mistake 
and  thtis  make  meaningless  all  the  sacrifice 
of  blood  and  treasure  required  to  win  this 
war.  Winning  the  peace  is  essential,  and  a 
far  more  difficult  taek  than  winning  the  war. 
The  hardest  goveriunental  Job  that  ever  faced 
the  world  Is  the  coming  peace.  To  win  It 
requires  as  much  preparation  as  is  required 
to  win  the  war.  We  should  prepare  for  It 
now. 

Our  sons  and  brothers  In  uniform  are  giv- 
ing their  aU  to  win  the  war.  We  wlU  b« 
recreant  to  them  unless  we  are  ready  to  give 
as  much  to  win  the  peace.    Whether  It  shall 


be  a  Jtist  and  dtirable  peace  or  only  a  breath- 
ing spell  to  prepare  for  another  greater  war. 
wlU  depend  upon  America  more  than  any 
other  nation. 

THSXEFOLO  CAUSE  OF  THE  WAS 

As  American  citizens  what  can  we  do  to 
help  our  country  meet  her  responsibility  for 
the  coming  peace?  To  answer  this  question 
we  need  to  have  before  us  the  answer  to  an- 
other question.  Why  have  the  two  greatest 
wars  of  history  occurred  In  the  lifetime  of 
most  of  us?    The  answer  Is  threefold: 

(a)   This  once  wide  world  has  been  reduced 
to  the  size  of  a  neighborhood.    Undreamed 
of  inventions,  magic  means  of  production. 
transportation,    and    communication     have 
brought  the  peoples  of  the  whole  earth  Into 
cTtJse  contact     Measured  by  travel  time,  the 
world    is   actually    smaller    today    than   our 
country  was  In  the  days  of  Washington.     It 
took  him  7  days  to  go  by  horse-drawn  vehicle 
from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York  to  be  in- 
augurated.   Now  our  Army  bombers  fly  from 
the  United  States  to  China  and  India  in  less 
than  3  days.    Today  one  can  travel  from  New 
York  to  Moscow  by  plane  in  less  time  than 
one  can  go  from  New  York  to  Miami  by  train. 
No  spot  on  the  globe  is  more  than  60  hours 
distant   from    your    local    airport.      In    this 
shrunken.  Interrelated,  and  Interdependent 
world  the  peoples  of  all  races  and  nations 
Jostle  each  other  in  the  streets. 

(b)  This  neighborhood  world  Is  made  up 
of  some  60  or  more  Independent  sovereign  na- 
tions, each  claiming  the  right  to  do  abso- 
lutely as  it  pleases — to  make  demands  on 
other  nations,  raise  armies,  build  navies,  and 
make  war  to  enforce  its  demands.  In  their 
dealings  with  each  other  these  nations  are 
actuated  not  by  the  Christian  law  of  Justice 
and  brotherhood  but  by  the  pagan  law  that 
might  makes  right.  What  can  we  expect  but 
the  present  holocaust  of  world-wide  war? 

(c)  Contributing  also  to  the  world  debccle 
Is  the  failure,  not  of  Christianity  but  of  the 
church  to  bring  to  bear  directly  ujxjn  nations 
and  governments  the  power  of  Christ  and  His 
principles — the  only  power  able  to  overcome 
international  discord  and  thus  make  it  pos- 
sible for  nations  to  live  in  peace  with  each 
other.  The  church  has  faithfully  proclaimed 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  and  Master  of  Individ- 
ual life  and  has  applied  his  teachings  to 
Individual  relationships,  but  she  has  signally 
failed  in  proclaiming  Him  as  the  Saviour  and 
Lord  of  national  life  and  In  applying  His  prin- 
ciples to  nations  In  their  relations  with  each 
other.  Hence  today,  even  within  Christen- 
dom, the  restraining  power  of  Christian  Jus- 
tice and  brotherhood  has  not  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  selfishness  and  greed  of 
nations  in  their  dealings  with  each  other. 

WHAT  IS  OUE  KXSPONSIBIIJTTT 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  what  can  we.  as 
American  Christians,  do  to  help  our  country 
meet  her  responsibility  In  setting  up  the  new 
world  order?  What  our  national  leaders  do 
In  this  matter  wUl  depend  upon  what  the 
American  people  want  done.  What,  then,  la 
our  responsibility? 

1.  Our  first  responsibility  Is  to  buUd  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  for  a  Christian  world  order. 

If  this  new  order  Is  to  bring  peace,  it  must 
be  reared  \ipon  solid  rock,  not  upon  shifting 
sand.  It  mtist  be  built  upon  moral  founda- 
tions, for  this  world  Is  a  moral  order  which 
Is  based  upon  religion. 

AMEEICA'S   CHSISTIAM    rOtTKSATIOOT 

Upon  this  rock  our  founding  fatlMFs  reared 
our  Republic.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence reads:  "All  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights  to 
secure  which  governments  are  instituted 
among  men."  It  further  declares  that 
America  was  entitled  to  a  separate  and  In- 
dependent existence  among  the  nations  "by 
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th»  l:xW=  of  n.'itur^  and  of  nature's  God,"  and 
BUrtn»  •TfUai.ce  upon  the  protection  of  Di- 
V.  c  Pro. idencc"  la  the  support  of  this  dfc- 
;  I.  :  Thus  our  fithers  reared  this  Nation 
\  I  m  Oxl  and  Hiy=  moral  laws,  laws  written 
In'o  the  structure  of  human  society  and 
tr-.n^iibed  in  the  Word  of  God,  the  book 
V  h'.ch  President  Jackson  said  Is  "the  rock 
uix  li  which  this  Republic  rests."  These  laws 
ha^e  tl;elr  fullest  and  highest  expression  In 
t/:e  l:fe  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  Savior 
niid  King  of  nattuus. 

He  i&  the  cornerstone  upon  which  to  build 
the  i?rvtTiimen'   of  the  world  In  accordance 
■  v,ith   the  two  basic  laws  of  His  klnsdom — 
ruh'eousness  and  human  brotherhood. 

BVILDINC  ON  THi:  S»ND 

Hitler  and  other  national  builders  have 
said,  "It  isn't  practical  to  build  a  political 
(  :tUr  on  this  foundation."  So  they  have 
tr.id  to  build  on  other  foundations — on 
national  self-lntere5t  and  aggrandisement, 
racial  superiority,  economic  exploitation. 
Today  their  building  Is  falling  In  ruins. 
There  can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  govem- 
nirnls  are  built  on  the  shifting  sands  of  hu- 
ri.m  expediency.  Have  we  not  learned  by 
sA.d  experience  that  the  only  way  to  secure 
national  stability  and  peace  is  by  building 
our  national  structures  upon  the  foundation 
which  God  has  laid  and  according  to  the 
principles  of  His  kingdom? 

We.  therefore,  propose — 

A  Christian  charter  for  the  new  world 
rrder  embodying  a  recognition  of  these 
lundamental  principles  and  their  Imple- 
mentation in  a  bill  of  rights  for  mankind. 

To  develop  and  strengthen  a  public  senti- 
ment for  this  Christian  world  order  until  it 
becomes  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try IS  a  task  which  challenges  the  Christian 
citizens  of  America  and  her  church  leaders. 
To  accomplish  this  task  we  should  be  con- 
centrating our  best  energies.  In  this  field 
we  can  render  our  greatest  service  to  our 
country,  to  humanity,  and  to  the  kingdom 

of   GiKl. 

2.  Our  second  responsibility  la  to  build  a 
public  sentiment  for  an  International  or 
world  government. 

A  framework  of  world  government  In  which 
these  principles  can  operate  In  the  com- 
munity of  nations  Is  essential  to  world 
peace. 

lNTraN.\TICN.U.  ANAKCHT 

Tvday.  within  the  boundaries  of  nations 
we  have  government  and  law  to  which  indi- 
viduals and  groups  are  subject,  and  under 
wh:ch  controversies  are  settled  by  peaceable 
means  But  In  the  no-man's  land  of  inter- 
national relationships  we  are.  as  yet,  without 
government  or  law.  That  is.  we  have  anarchy 
In  the  international  realm.  Under  the  doc- 
trine of  national  sovereignty  each  nation  is  a 
law  to  Itself.  S3  long  as  this  anarchy  con- 
tinue) there  will  be  constantly  recurring 
global  wars  The  establishment  of  govern- 
ment and  law  in  the  international  realm  Is 
essential  to  peace 

Tlie  League  of  Nations  was  the  greatest 
advance  the  world  has  yet  made  in  providing 
an  instrument  of  international  political  con- 
trol. But  experience  has  shown  that  the 
League  was  not  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  set  up.  It  failed, 
not  because  the  Idea  was  wrong,  but  t>ecause 
It  did  not  have  sufficient  popular  support 
and  t>ecause  it  lacked  authority  to  enforce 
Its  decisions.  No  world  government  can  be 
effective  until  the  nations  are  ready  to  sur- 
render to  It  some  measure  of  their  national 
sovereignty.  Our  experleiice  haa  taught  us 
th.it  leagues,  treaties,  agreements,  voluntary 
sa^nvv^lon  of  disputes  to  a  world  court  are 
nc:  s.i.nclenu 


ESSENn.AL.S    OF    WORLD    GOVEENMENT 

Justice  Roberts  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Coiirt  says:  "The  present  war  is  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  in  world  crises  begotten 
by  race  pride,  by  the  lust  of  national  ag- 
grandisement and  by  national  selfishness,  in- 
ternational law  is  powerless."  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  so  long  as  national  sovereipinty 
remains  absolute  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
nations  from  falling  to  keep  their  interna- 
tional obligations?  There  must  be  a  funda- 
mental framework  of  government  to  wh:ch 
the  people  of  the  nations  constitut^ig  the 
world  government  surrender  that  proportion 
of  their  nation's  sovereign  prerogative  which 
Is  essential  to  an  International  order  able 
to  prevent  any  nation,  or  group  of  nations, 
from  asserting  an  unbridled  will  by  resorting 
to  war. 

It  Is  evident  that  a  world  government  of 
this  sort  must  have  a  Judiciary  to  which 
disputes  between  nation  and  nation,  and 
between  nations  and  the  world  government, 
must  be  submitted  for  adjudication  It  is 
equally  plain  that  it  must  have  a  representa- 
tive assembly  to  Implement  its  delegated 
powers.  Also,  that  It  must  have  an  executive 
to  administer  and  enforce  Its  laws,  and  that 
this  executive  must  have  at  its  command  a 
police  force  of  sufficient  strength  to  effectu- 
ate Its  laws. 

PaZPAKINO   AMERICA   FOR   THIS   RESPONSIBILITT 

The  responsibility  for  setting  up  a  govern- 
ment of  this  character  will  at  first  rest  chiefly 
upon  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, and  China.  The  United  Nations  under 
the  leadership  of  these  four  nations  are  win- 
ning the  war.  Under  this  same  leadership 
a  world  order  of  peace  must  and  can  be 
established. 

At  first  its  memt)ershlp  will  be  limited. 
but  it  should  presently  include  all  the  United 
Nations,  be  open  to  neutral  nations,  ar.d 
finally  to  the  Axis  Nations  on  their  ac- 
ceptance of   the  conditions  of  membership. 

Is  America  ready  for  a  world  government 
of  this  character?  Will  public  sentiment 
support  it?  Is  she  ready  to  surrender  even 
the  slightest  measure  of  her  national  sov- 
ereignty to  make  such  a  world  government 
effective?  Here  again  the  Christian  citizens 
of  America  face  a  duty  of  transcendent  im- 
portance to  build  an  intelligent  public  senti- 
ment for  a  world  government  of  this  char- 
acter. For  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  mankind  and  of  the  place  of  gov- 
ernment and  law  In  the  workis  redemption 
Is  incompatible  with  international  anarchy. 

3.  Our  third  responsibility  is  to  build  a 
public  sentiment  for  American  participation 
In  setting  up  this  Christian  world  order. 

There  are  impelling  reasons  for  our  par- 
ticipation: 

a.  America  holds  the  key  pesition  with 
reference  to  the  peace.  Our  infiuence  and 
power  in  the  world  are  so  great  that  no  world 
order  that  has  any  chance  of  maintaining 
peace  can  be  established  without  our  partici- 
pation. Not  only  Great  Britain  but  the  other 
United  Nations  are  waiting  en  America  to 
see  what  she  will  do  before  they  decide  on 
what   kind  of  peace   Is   possible. 

b.  Our  national  self-interest  demands  otir 
collaboration.  The  basic  lesson  hammered  in- 
to us  by  the  events  of  the  last  25  years  is 
that  the  world  Is  one  We  are  inexcusably 
blind  If  we  cannot  see  that  we  are  members 
one  of  another,  that  when  one  nation  suffers 
by  injustice,  oppression  or  impoverishment. 
sooner  or  later  all  other  nations  suffer  with 
It  Our  Involvement  in  these  two  world  wars 
was  Inevitable.  Those  were  true  and  brave 
words  that  Prime  Minister  Churchill  spoke 
to  the  American  Congress: 

"Twice  In  a  generation  has  the  long  arm 
of  fate  reached  out  across  the  oceans  to  bring 
th«  United  States  into  the  forefront  of  the 


battle  If  we  had  kept  together  after  the 
last  war.  if  we  had  taken  common  measures 
for  our  safety  this  renewal  of  the  curte  need 
never  have  fallen  upon  us." 

OUR   CHRISTAIN   OBLIGATIONS 

c  As  a  Christian  people,  we  have  obliga- 
tions to  humanity  which  can  be  fulfilled  only 
by  our  collaboration.  Our  Supreme  Court 
has  declared,  "This  Is  a  Christian  Nation." 
National  inesponsibllity  is  utterly  inccm- 
patibie  with  our  Christian  origin  and  char- 
acter. When  Satan  made  war  on  the  human 
race  the  Almighty  did  not  build  a  wall  of 
isolation  around  heaven  and  Issue  a  neutral- 
ity proclamation  He  sent  His  Son  Into  this 
s;n-cursed,  war-torn  world  on  a  mission  of 
righteousness   and   peace. 

The  basic  law  of  the  Christian  life,  "Thou 
Shalt  love  tliey  neighbor  as  theyself,"  as  ap- 
plicable to  nations  as  to  men — requires 
America  today  to  think,  plan  and  labor  for 
the  i-afety  and  welfare  of  other  nations,  to 
the  same  extent  as  she  thinks,  plana  and 
labors  for  her  own  safety  and  we'faro. 

OCR    CHRISTIAN    DtrTT 

How  we  shall  meet  this  responsibility  Is 
fur  you  and  me  and  the  Christian  patriots  of 
America  to  decide.  We  must  build  a  strong, 
overpowering  public  sentiment  for  our  col- 
laboration in  setting  up  this  new  order,  and 
a  faith,  an  abiding  conviction  that  In  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  with  our  help,  this  new  or- 
der can  and  will  be  established.  American 
Christiana  have  never  faced  a  more  challeng- 
ing task. 

4.  Our  fourth  responsibility  is  to  expresf 
to  our  public  officials  our  convictions  con- 
cerning the  iiew  world  order. 

The  Importance  of  bringing  our  convic- 
tions to  bear  upon  those  who  will  represent 
us  in  making  the  peace  Is  secondary  only  to 
the  creating  of  a  strong  public  sentiment  for 
the  right  kind  of  a  peace. 


Please,  0.  P.  A.,  Have  Mercy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nV|S 
Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  JENSEN,  .vir.  Speaker  and  col- 
league.s  of  the  House,  I  trust  those  in 
control  of  the  O.  P.  A.  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing appeal,  typical  of  just  how  greatly 
concerned  independent  retailers  are 
about  the  future. 

If  we  must  have  a  Government  by 
bureaucrats  instead  of  by  laws  until  1944. 
I  hope  at  least  these  fellows  will  have  a 
little  resppct  for  the  things  our  Ameri- 
can boys  are  fighting  for  and  dying  for 
today — American  liberty  and  justice. 

Farmingtox,  Iowa,  June  16,  1943. 
Mr.  Ben  F.  Jensen, 

Wa.^hiiigton,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:   Please  help  save  these  nice 
little  tov.ns  along  the  rivers  and  the  high- 
ways 

Please  help  save  the  Independent  retailers 
so  thoj-  can  pay  the  taxes  to  help  keep  our 
schools  gome,  in  fact  please  help  save  our 
country  by  asking  the  Office  of  I>rlce  Ad- 
ministration to  obey  the  law  before  making 
further  appropriations.  Thank  you. 
Yours  truly. 

Henry  Genther,  Jr. 
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Protest  Asalntt  Racial  Discrimination 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

CW  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  the  "March  on  Washington" 
group  and  unveiled  as  a  scroll  at  an 
interdenominational,  interracial  prayer 
service  at  Soldiers'  Memorial,  Chicago, 
111.,  July  i.  1943,  in  connection  with  the 
•We  Are  Americans  Too"  conference, 
and  printed  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  July  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OuB  Fellow  Amebicaks — Negroes  Are 
Americans  Too! 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evideiit, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." — 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside." — Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  fourteenth 
Mnendment. 

WE    ABE    AMERICANS    TOO 

On  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  whose  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seventh  birthday  we  celebrate 
today,  we  address  this  appeal  to  the  people 
of  America  and  to  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

Right  here  in  our  own  country  is  one  of 
the  great  moral  issues  of  this  war:  Shall 
we  have  democracy  for  all  of  the  people,  or 
for  some  of  the  people?  An  all-out  war 
against  fascism  cannot  be  fought  on  a  Jim- 
rrcw  basis.  Race  prejudice  Is  obstructing 
the  Nation's  effort  to  win  the  war  and  plan 
a  real  peace. 

The  American  people  have  met  this  Issue 
with  indifference,  suppression,  and  violence. 
The  recent  riots  in  Los  Angeles.  Beaumont, 
and  Detroit  are  sufficient  proof  of  this. 

Negroes  have  shared  in  the  bulldin.c;  of 
our  common  country.  Froir  the  BtTston 
Massacre  to  the  north  African  offensive,  their 
blood  has  watered  the  sands  of  every  war 
In  defense  of  American  democracy.  Their 
labor,  more  than  anyone  else's,  has  built 
the  South.  Their  music,  folk  tales,  and 
dreams  have  heljied  make  American  culture 
what  It  Is.  This  Is"  their  country  In  which 
they  vrere  bom.  for  which  they  and  their 
fathers  have  tolled  and  died,  and  to  which 
they  stand  ready  to  give  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion. 

But  how  are  these  13,000,000  Americans 
treated? 

I.  Negroes  are  discriminated  against  in 
the  very  armed  forces  which  summon  them 
to  shed  their  blood  for  their  country.  They 
are  drafted  in  Jim-crow  quotas,  trained  In 
Jim-crow  regiments,  and  separated  from  their 
white  comrades  in  arms  In  the  fighting  units. 
All  too  often,  they  are  herded  Into  menial 
tasks  and  labor  battalions. 

II.  Negroes  are  denied  equal  opportunity 
in    both    public    and    private    employment. 


They  are  discriminated  against  In  training, 
placement,  up-grading,  and  wages  In  war 
industry.  Sotnetimee  this  Is  true  when  the 
Government  itself  Is  the  employer.  More- 
over. 33  International  labor  unions  bar 
NeTroes  from  membership. 

III.  Negroes  are  denied  the  right  to  vote 
In  most  of  the  Southern  States.  A  combina- 
tion of  intimidation,  poll  taxes,  white  prl- 
mariFs.  and  all  manner  of  specious  tests 
stand  as  barriers  between  the  Negro  and  the 
ballot  box 

IV.  Negroes  are  denied  equal  educational 
opportunity:  In  most  of  the  South  the  Negro 
child  receives  less  than  half  of  his  share  of 
the  funds  for  public  education,  the  Negro 
graduate  student  is  denied  the  training  of 
the  tax-supf>orted  State  university,  and  the 
Negro  teacher  is  paid  less  for  the  same  train- 
ing and  work  as  other  teachers.  Here  again 
is  the  myth  of  equal  but  separate.  Even 
in  the  North  and  West.  Negro  professors  are 
barred  from  the  faculties  of  practically  all 
American  universities. 

V.  Negroes  are  caricatured  and  slandered 
In  the  press  and  on  the  stage,  screen,  and 
radio.  School  textbooks  paint  the  Negro  as 
a  happy  slave,  a  buffoon,  and  a  corrupt  cit- 
izen. Best-eelUng  novels  and  million -dollar 
movie  plays  repeat  this  lie  of  the  history 
books.  Newspapers  play  up  Negro  crime  and 
p'ay  down  the  constructive  achievements  of 
Negroes 

VI.  Negroes  are  denied  participation  In  the 
policy-forming  administration  of  govern- 
ment. Even  when  there  are  Negro  race  re- 
latione advls?r8  to  Government  agencies, 
these  advisers  are  not  permitted  to  deter- 
mine policy,  even  in  this  special  area,  and 
nobody  accepts  their  advice. 

VII.  Negroes  are  forced  to  live  in  restricted 
residential  areas  and  segregated  housing  proj- 
ects. Isolated  and  forced  Into  a  ghetto,  the 
Negro  thtis  becomes  the  prey  of  profiteers 
anu  other  exploiters. 

VIII.  Ne;;roes  are  Jim-crowed  In  trains, 
bUwSes,  theaters,  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
other  public  places;  and  throughout  the 
South  are  forced  Into  Jim-crow  schools, 
libraries,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions 
supported  by  taxes  paid  by  all  of  the  people. 

IX.  Negroes  are  lynched  and  murdered  by 
mo'.:s  and  cowardly  night-raider  bands.  Such 
treatment  In  a  democracy  is  intolerable.  Ac- 
corciingly,  we  appeal  to  the  American  people 
to  support  us  In  the  fight  to  wipe  out  these 
antidemocratic  practices, 

I.  Demand  a  democratic  army.  We  call 
upon  the  President  to  enforce  section  4  (a) 
of  the  1940  Draft  Act,  which  reads:  "In  the 
selection  and  training  of  men  under  this  act, 
and  in  the  Interpretation  and  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  against  any  person  on  account 
of  race  or  color." 

^I.  We  demand  equal  access  to  employment 
opportunities.  This  means  a  fair  employ- 
ment practice  committee  which  has  power 
to  enforce  decislona  based  on  Its  findings; 
and  no  discrimination  In  training  cpportu- 
nitics.  placement,  wages,  promotions,  and 
membership  In  trade-unions. 

III.  We  demand  an  end  to  disfranchise- 
ment In  the  South.  The  enactment  of  a 
Federal  anti-poll-tax  law,  abolition  of  the 
white  primaries,  and  other  registration  de- 
vices that  limit  a  free  suffrage  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  Ckmstltution,  will  guarantee 
the  right  to  vote  to  all  men. 

IV.  We  demand  equal  access  to  educational 
opportunities.  This  means  equal  facilities 
for  the  Negro  child,  equal  pay  for  the  Negro 
teachers,  and  for  the  Negro  student  equal 
access  to  public  tax-supported  institutions 
of  learning. 


V.  We  demand  that  the  story  of  the  Ne« 
groes*  contribution  to  America  and  to  th« 
world  be  told.  The  newspapers,  radio,  and 
screen  can  thus  end  the  caricature  and  slan- 
der of  Negroes. 

VI.  We  demand  Negro  and  minority  group 
representation  on  all  administrative  agencies 
so  that  these  groups  may  be  able  to  deter- 
mine  policies  for  all  of  the  people. 

Vn.  We  demand  an  end  to  residential 
ghettos  and   restrictive  covenants. 

VIII.  We  demand  abrogation  of  every  law 
which  makes  a  distinction  in  treatment  be- 
tween citizens  based  on  religion,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

IX.  We  demand  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  Constitution,  especially  of  that  dauM 
which  guarantees:  "No  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law." 

Therefore.  In  the  name  of  democracy,  la 
the  name  of  the  common  interests  of  hu- 
manity, in  the  name  of  a  real  victory  and 
a  real  peace,  we  call  upon  our  feUow  Ameri- 
cans to  Join  with  us  in  this  struggle  (or 
human  dignity  and  equal  Justlot  (or  ell. 
Moreover,  the  colored  peoples  of  the  vorld, 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  will  test 
the  sincerity  of  our  dedaration  about  world 
denaocracy  by  what  happens  to  the  Negro 
right  here  In  the  United  States.  Let  us  band 
together  and  make  democracy  a  living  truth. 

Signatures:  A.  Philip  Randolph,  E.  Paulina 
Myers.  Aldrich  Turner.  Layle  Lane.  Corne- 
lius Scott,  Dr.  L.  O.  Beddick,  Alfred  Baker 
Lewis. 


The  American  Mind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  V/.  FULBRIGHT 

OF   AEKAVSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETTTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  Inde- 
pendence Day  editorial  from  the  Nev» 
York  Times,  July  4.  1943: 

"THE    AMERICAN     MIND" 

When  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
were  both  old  men  Adams  wrote  that  there 
was  not  an  idea  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence "but  what  had  been  hackneyed 
in  Congress  for  2  years  before."  Jefferson 
was  at  first  annoyed.  Later  he  realized 
that  Adams  was  right  The  Declaration,  he 
said,  "was  intended  to  be  an  expression  of 
the  American  mind.  *  *  *  All  its  au- 
thority rests  upon  the  harmonizing  senti- 
ments of  the  day.  whether  expressed  tn  con- 
versation, letters,  printed  essays,  or  the  ele- 
mentary books  of  publla  right,  as  Aristotle, 
Cicero.  Locke.  S.dncy,  and  so  forth.  •  •  • 
I  did  not  consider  it  as  any  part  of  my  charge 
to  invent  new  ideas  altogether,  and  to  offer 
no  sentiment  which  had  ever  been  expreflsed 
before." 

Historians  have  traced  the  ideas  of  tbe  Dec- 
laration through  the  chronologlej  of  tb« 
Thirteen  Colonies,  the  struggles  sgaintt  roy- 
alty In  England,  the  writings  of  the  Prsoch 
political  phlloeophers,  and  further  back  still. 
The  beginnings  catmot  be  found.  Bnt  the 
important  thing  for  Jeflenson  was  that  the 
document  he  was  asked  to  eompoM  ahould 
be.  as  of  July  177S.  "an  expression  of  the 
American  mind. '  If  it  failed  In  that  raapsct 
it  would  fail  in  every  reepact  Bs  eotild  find 
words,  when  other  men  could  not.  for  what 
the  Nation  wanted  to  say.     B*  could  say 
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nothing  that  the  Netlon.  or  the  major  part 
of  It.  d:d  not  want  tu  aay.  In  the  great  crisis 
w:th  «hich  Its  people  were  confronted  If 
he  had  contributed  a  slng'e  orls;inal  Idea  It 
would  very  prtjperiy  have  been  rejected  No 
wholly  original  idea  ever  was  or  ever  will  be 
Instantly  accepiec!  by  a  majority. 

Wr  can  apply  this  principle  to  today's  sit- 
uation The  one  hundred  and  sixty-seventh 
aniaverstiry  of  cur  Independence  finds  cur 
welfwre  clcwely  linked  with  that  of  Britain. 
RuMia.  and  China.  If  those  three  nations 
collapsed  we  should  not  long  be  Independent. 
If  we  collapsed,  net  one  of  them  would  long 
be  Independent.  Tills  Is  true  now.  and  it 
will  l>e  true  when  this  war  Is  over.  The  new 
fact  in  the  world  Is  the  fact  of  Interde- 
pendence We  mry  not  feci  like  pIckir.R  a 
uate  In  the  calendar  and  calling  It  Interde- 
pendence day,  but  the  situation  Itself  we 
cannot  alter.  No  nation  can  be  Independent 
tcday  unless  It  Is  willing  to  assume  some 
responsibility  for  the  Independence  of  other 
nations,  and  to  play  Its  part  In  safeguard- 
ing the  security  of  those  nations. 

The  only  question  Is  whether  this  truth  Is 
M  "self -evident "  to  Americana  In  1943  as  were 
tbe  truths  of  the  Declaration  to  Americans 
In  177B.  They  had  arrived  at  them  by  hard 
experience  We  also  have  had  the  hard  €X- 
perlence.  We  were  not  convinced  by  the  First 
World  War.  We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a 
Second  World  War.  If  thU  does  not  teach 
us  what  we  have  to  learn  we  will  have  to  go 
back  to  school  In  a  third  world  war. 

The  evidence  Is  that  we  sund  in  regard 
to  the  problem  of  our  time  where  our  an- 
cestors of  1778  stood  In  regard  to  the  problem 
of  their  time.  The  Constitution  came  more 
than  a  decade  after  the  Declaration.  A 
world  constitution  may  take  longer.  But  a 
declaration  for  1943,  recognizing  In  broad 
ternaa  this  Nations  duties,  responsibilities 
and  necessities  in  maintaining  a  lasting 
peace,  would  be  a  truthful  "expression  of  the 
American  mind"  right  now. 


Livestock  Industry  Faces  Critical 
SitualioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'iS 

Thursday,  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  widespread  apprehension  among  all 
groups  of  citizens  in  Idaho  over  the  fail- 
lire  to  adjust  satisfactorily  the  various 
problems  connected  with  the  livestock 
industry. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustries in  Idaho  and  consequently  there 
is  great  concern  over  the  need  of  early 
readjustment  of  the  various  factors 
which  are  retarding  the  orderly  market- 
in?  of  livestock  commodities.  Under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
presenting  herewith  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  an  influential  group  of 
livestock  producers,  feeders,  packers,  re- 
tailers, consumers,  and  farmers: 

The  meat  situation.  In  this  area  and  the 
Nation,  has  become  critical.  Already  the 
depleted  meat  supply  in  the  Intermountaln 
are«  and  the  Pacinc  Sloce  States  has  become 
•  major  catastrophe  which  will  further  re- 
duce »h»  amount  of  meat  that  must  be  fur- 
nished to  the  armed  forces  and  WiU  be  detri- 


mental to  the  health,  well-being,  and  morale 
of  civilians. 

The  Nation's  consumers  have  already  been 
the  victims  of  impractical  and  theorencal 
handling  of  meat  under  governmental  regu- 
lations. If  such  bungling  and  mismanage- 
ment continufs.  mounting  difficulties  will 
face  producers  and  consumers  alike,  with  the 
fatal  prospects  of  bare  meat  counters  and  a 
drnstlc  Increase  of  black -market  t  p^ra'ions. 

Accordingly,  this  group  offers  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  Celling  prices  both  at  the  slaughter  and 
retail  levels  only,  must  be  adjusted  to  ptriiut 
a  reasonable  margin  cf  profit  to  both  ba>-ed 
upon  the  cost  of  live  animals  Such  prices 
ihculd  not  discourage  the  production,  feed- 
ing, and  slaughtering  of  livestock. 

2.  Eliminate  quota  restrictions  upon  the 
plaufhter  of  live  animals  Mike  the  ration- 
ing program  up<2n  the  consumption  cf  meats 
by  the  Individual  consumer  the  only  control 
With  reference  to  the  amount  of  meat  that 
should  be  supplied,  with  exception  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  armed  forces. 

3.  Relax  grading  requirements  now  imposed 
by  the  meat  regulations.  It  is  believed  by 
the  committee  that  a  relax.ition  of  the  grad- 
ing requirements  will  result  in  a  saving  in 
the  transportation  of  livestock  and  feed  and 
a  reduction  of  the  threat  cf  an  extreme 
shortage  In  feeds  and  reduce  the  cost  of  the 

i  finished  livestock.  Experience  indicates  that 
j  the  consumer  in  this  area  does  not  want  and 
I  does  not  eat  as  much  fat  as  is  required  in 
I  Government  specifications  for  AA  and  A 
I  grade  animals.  Retail  prices  should  be  h.ised 
i    on  a  flat  mark-up  based  on  wholesale  pr.ce.s. 

The  economic  forces  of  supply  and  demand, 
I  plus  competitive  factors  of  retailing,  will  cp- 
.    erate  to  keep  consumer  prices  in  line  without 

additional  artificial  control. 

4.  Increase  the  ceiling  prices  on  nnlma!  by- 
products. The  pre  en t  ceilings  upon  animal 
byproducts  were  based  upon  livestock  prices 
at  lower  than  the  prev.uling  price.s  today. 
The  result  has  been  to  throw  the  turcien  of 
Increased  costs  for  live  animals  upon  the 
meat.  It  l.s  believed  that  by  distributing  the 
lead  of  such  costs  more  cquitabiy  upon  botJi 
the  meat  and  the  byproducts  derived  from 
the  live  animal,  there  will  be  a  lessened  pres- 
sure to  increase  the  selling  prices  of  -he  meat. 
An  Increase  on  hides  and  tallows  is  particu- 
larly feasible.  , 

5.  Tlie  regulations  should  be  amended  to 
eliminate  provisions  requiring  discounts 
upon  quantity  purchases  These  discount  re- 
quirements are  bringing  about  a  tendency  to 
transport  and  deliver  small  quantities  of 
meat  and.  therefore,  to  Increase  the  wastage 
of  manpower  and  transportation  facilities. 

6.  Controls  over  the  production,  prices, 
distribution,  and  rationing  of  meats  should 
be  consolidated  in  one  agency.  It  is  believed 
that  the  tendency  to  spread  this  respunsl- 
bllity  over  several  agencies  will  merely  result 
In  increased  confusion  and  duplication  cf 
administrative  costs.  Decentralii^atiou  of 
administrative  power  to  State  offices  is  urged 
in  handling  local  problems. 

7.  The  committee  vigorously  pretests  the 
Inauguration  of  the  roll-back  and  subsidy 
program . 

8.  The  committee  urges  that  if  Nation-wide 
application  of  these  proposals  Is  not  consid- 
ered feasible,  they  should  be  applied  to  the 
Intermountaln  area  and  the  Pacific  Slope 
States.  Experimentation  In  this  area  could 
not  disrupt  our  local  meat  situation  more 
than  it  IS  now.  In  our  opinion,  it  would 
be  successful  If  applied  and  should  be  tried. 
If  successful  In  this  a.'-ea.  then  Nation-wid? 
application  could  be  attempted  with  little 
revision. 

KOSTZB     or    THOSE     PRESENT     OFTICl.llXY     RErRE- 
SENTING     CROUPS     A3     INDICATED 

A  H.  Caine.  c^alrman,  manager.  Idaho 
Livestock     Production     Credit     Association; 


M.  C.  Ciaar,  socretnry,  Idr.ho  Wool  c  -- •- 
ers  Association;  M.  N.  Hoagland.  ^  .  j, 
Idaho;  F  B  Wisi-er.  retail  meat  oealcr. 
Boi.-e;  M  O  Ander  en.  King  Picking  Co.. 
Nampa.  E  T  Ta\lor.  master  of  Idaho  St.. te 
Grange;  E.  P.  nmeliart,  secretary.  Idaho 
Swme  Growers  As^-i-xriation;  C,  W.  Hickman, 
consumer;  R  H  Tallman.  man;  ger  feed'  :g 
operations,  Amaleamated  Sugar  Co  :  D  S  d. 
Smith,  sheep  producer.  Shoshone;  Georce  N. 
'iUckcr.  F.irni  Market  Relations,  Inc.,  Boise; 
Leon  Weeks,  secretary,  Idaho  Cattlemen's 
As.' equation;  Earl  Murphy,  executive  secre- 
tary, S«ate  chamber  of  commerce;  Luke  Wil- 
liams, consu  -r.  Boise;  T  C.  Bacon,  sheep 
en  wer.  Twin  Falls;  Ned  Harlan,  secretary, 
Boise  ChTHiher  of  Commerce;  M.  Dudley,  hog 
grower  Bcl^e,  J.  O.  Beck,  cattle  producer, 
Mavfield. 


The  Navy  Officially  Prohibits  Aod-Semitic 
Utterances  in  Navy  Pablicationi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8,  1943 

Mr.    MARCANTONIO.    Mr.    Speaker. 

under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  herewith  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Leland  P.  Lovette,  of  the  United 
S'.ate.s  Navy,  under  date  of  July  7.  The 
Members  of  the  House  will  recall  my 
previou.s  extension  of  remarks  in  which 
I  included  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  my.self  and  officials  of  the 
Navy  Department  on  the  subject  of  anti- 
SemilLsm.  I  am  happy  to  indicate  by  the 
following  letter  that  the  issue  of  anti- 
Semitism  creeping  into  publications 
edited  by  or  intended  for  naval  personnel 
under  the  .guise  of  alleged  humor  or  in 
any  form  has  been  closed  by  the  wise 
action  of  the  Navy  in  directing  that  no 
relisious  or  racial  attacks  be  made  in 
these  publications. 

Navy  Department, 
Washingtov.  D.  C.  July  7.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Viro  Marcantonio, 
House  of  RrprescTitatives. 
My  Dear  Mr   M.arcantonio  :   In  compliance 
with  your  recent  request,  I  am  forwarding  an 
order  issued  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
und.r  date  of  June  21.  1943 
'R~il~5-  Derogatory  racial  or   religious  i.*a- 

terial  in  ship  and  station  publications. 
P-253  LAH.  AlO^.  June  21.  1943. 

"Action:  All  ships  and  stations. 
"1.  It  has  come  to  tM  attention  of  the 
Navy  Department  that  derogatory  racial  and 
religious  material,  principally  in  the  form  cf 
alleged  hum.pr.  occasionally  has  found  Its 
way  into  publications  edited  by  naval  per- 
sonnel at  various  ships  and  stations. 

"2.  Commanding  officers  are  directed  to 
bring  to  the  attention  cf  personnel  editing 
such  pubhcations  that  the  Navy  Department 
cbjrcts  to  material  which,  whether  humor- 
ously or  net.  disparages  or  belittles  any 
American  or  allied  racial  or  religious  group. — 
Bureau  of  Personnel,  L.  E.  Denfield." 
Sincerely   yours. 

Lei  and  P.  Lovette, 
Ccptain.  Unitrd  States  Narii. 

Director  of  Public  R^laiiorts. 
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Wkere  Is  the  Corn? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  suddenly 
this  Nation  finds  itself  short  of  corn. 
The  same  is  true  of  corn  as  was  true  of 
wheat.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
kept  telling  us  that  we  had  a  surplus 
when  in  reality  there  was  a  scarcity. 
The  truth  is  there  never  was  an  ade- 
quate carry-over  of  either  corn  or  wheat. 
The  conditioii  in  which  we  find  oui'selves 
is  the  result  of  the  philosophy  of  "the 
abundant  hfe  by  scarcity." 

Uninformed  O.  P.  A.  experts,  radio 
commentators,  and  columnists  blame  the 
farmer.  In  their  ignorance  of  the  facts, 
they  say  that  the  farmer  is  feeding  it  to 
hogs  because  he  can  get  more  for  his 
corn  in  that  way.  May  we  remind  these 
O.  P.  A.  experts,  commentators,  and 
columnists  that  with  these  hogs  he  feeds 
them  pork  chops?  Of  course,  these  get 
their  information  from  the  bureaucracy. 
They  get  it  from  those  who  manipulate 
a  scarcity  into  a  surplus  by  Juggling 
figures. 

There  is  a  real  sliortage  of  corn.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  tlie  Department 
of  Agriculture  restricted  production. 
During  the  5-year  period  1929-33  the 
average  acreage  of  corn  harvested  in  the 
United  States  was  104,500,000  acres.  By 
1941,  under  the  triple  A  program,  this 
was  reduced  to  an  average  of  91,977,000 
acres. 

In  1943  the  Department  partially  re- 
moved its  restrictions  and  the  acreage 
planted  to  com  increased  to  96,800,000, 
but  here  the  Lord  stepped  in  and  helped 
the  program  of  the  Department  when  it 
retired  from  business.  The  floods  and 
cold  weather  will  reduce  this  96.800.000- 
acre  planting  so  that  less  than  90,000,000 
acres  will  be  harvested.  That  is,  per- 
haps, a  deserved  punishment  for  our 
wanton  destruction  and  curtailment  of 
agricultural  products. 

Again,  last  fall  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture asked  the  farmer  to  increase  the 
number  of  hogs.  The  farmer  complied. 
In  1940  the  number  of  hogs  raised  was 
63,000,000.  In  1942  this  was  increased  to 
80.000,000  head.  The  number  in  1943  is 
estimated  to  exceed  100,000,000.  The 
Government  also  asked  the  farmer  to  in- 
crease the  average  weight  of  his  hogs 
before  slaughter  by  10  pounds  over  that 
of  1942.  Those  additional  20,000,000  hogs 
and  that  additional  10  pounds  on  100,- 
000,000  head  take  corn. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  farmer 
gets  more  for  his  hogs  than  for  his  com. 
The  question  is  where  is  the  corn?  The 
farmer  has  his  Investment  In  the  growing 
hogs.  He  WiU  have  to  feed  them  or  lose 
his  entire  Investment.  If  Congress  had 
had  sufficient  courage  and  Intelligence 
enough  to  have  passed  our  cost-of-pro- 


duction  bill  in  place  of  blindly  following 
the  bureaucracy's  philosophy  of  "the 
abundant  life  by  scarcity."  then  we  would 
not  find  ourselves  in  this  dilemma  today. 
Even  if  we  remove  the  ceiling  on  corn 
entirely  there  will  not  be  enough  corn  to 
supply  the  industrial  and  feeding  needs 
of  the  Nation.  I  repeat  the  reason  for 
this  is  because  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reduced  the  acreage  from  104,- 
500,000  to  91,977,000. 

In  addition,  the  Government  asked  the 
farmers  to  increase  the  number  of  cattle.  \ 
Again  the  farmer  complied.  The  number  | 
of  cattle  in  the  United  States  in  1934  was 
74,400,000  head.  Then  the  Department 
began  its  wanton  destruction,  and  by  1938 
the  number  had  decreased  to  65.200,000. 
But,  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  by 
January  1,  1943.  the  farmers  had  again 
increased  the  numl>er  to  78.200,000. 
These  cattle  require  feed  and  especially 
do  the  beef  cattle  require  corn  for  finish- 
ing. 

By  this  time  it  ought  to  be  clear,  even 
to  the  bureaucracy,  why  there  is  not 
enough  corn  for  feed  and  commercial 
purposes.  The  Nation  now  knows  that 
the  philosophy  of  "the  abundant  life  by 
scarcity"  has  been  and  is  a  flat  failure, 
that  It  has  all  but  wrecked  the  Nation's 
food  supply. 

Again  a  supine  Congress  permitted  the 
Government  to  draft  the  farmers'  sons 
and  their  help.  The  result  is  that  there 
is  plenty  of  corn  still  unhusked  within 
30  miles  from  the  city  of  Washington. 
You  can  travel  through  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  Indiana, 
and  Elinois  and  see  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  corn  still  in  the  fields 
ungathered.  Some  of  this  floated  down 
the  rivers  during  the  recent  floods,  while 
the  rest  rotted  in  the  fields. 

Let  us  put  the  responsibility  where  it 
belongs.  The  corn  shortage  is  the  result 
of  an  ignorant  bureaucracy  and  of  the 
W.  P.  B.  and  the  War  Department  here 
in  Washington,  that  did  not  have  sense 
enough  to  know  that  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, as  well  as  the  armed  forces,  must 
be  supplied  with  food  and  clothing. 

The  farm-help  shortage  was  further 
augmented  by  the  farm -machinery 
shortage.  Donald  Nelson,  the  head  of 
the  W.  P.  B..  placed  one  Joseph  Weiuer, 
a  Russian-born  Columbia  College  grad- 
uate, in  charge  of  civilian  supplies.  This 
foreign-born  individual  knew  little  about 
this  Nation  outside  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  refused  to  allow  sufficient  steel 
to  the  manufacturers  of  farm  imple- 
ments. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Nelson  finally  fired  Jo- 
seph Weiner,  but  he  never  should  have 
been  appointed.  But  why  was  he  kept 
on  so  long  after  he  had  made  a  failure? 
Was  that  part  of  the  policy  of  "do  not 
change  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream"?  If  so,  let  me  suggest  to  the 
bureaucracy  that  Congress  from  now  on 
is  going  to  change  horses  whenever  they 
find  an  old  nag  is  incompetent  and  is 
sinking.  In  the  future  Congress  will  not 
be  afraid  to  leave  the  old  nag  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  stream  and  get  onto  a  colt  that 
knows  how  to  swim  and  that  will  safely 
get  it  and  the  Nation  across  the  stream. 


Where  T«  Ec«iimus« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNB80TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIW 

Thursday,  July  8. 1943 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Raymond 
Clapper,  from  tbe  Washington  Daily 
News  of  yesterday: 

WHEU  TO  ECOHOMim 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

Allied  Hkaoquartxss.  Nokth  Atuca.  July  7 
(by  wireless). — Wbat  appalls  me  about  war 
Is  tbe  unbelievable  waste  of  life  and  effort 
and  nature's  riches. 

If  congressional  advocates  of  ecfloamy,  who 
have  been  trying  to  cut  a  few  mUIlon  dollars 
out  of  expendltiires.  want  to  do  a  real  Job  of 
economizing,  they  have  the  biggest  oppor- 
tunity any  men  In  public  life  ever  bad.  Let 
them  turn  their  efforts  for  economy  Into 
tbe  largest  field  of  aU  for  savlzig  money.  ma« 
terlal.  human  labor,  and  life.  Let  them  start 
the  greatest  economy  campalcn  at  all  tlm« 
In  Congress — an  economy  drive  to  prevent 
future  war. 

That  Is  tbe  challenge  to  this  generation  of 
public  men — to  see  to  It  that  tbe  power  and 
prestige  of  the  United  States  Is  used  to  Insure 
humanity  against  another  such  war  as  thla 
one.  No  effort  in  public  l^e  will  bear  nicb 
rewards  for  all  peoples,  if  successful,  as  an 
effort  to  adjust  differences  between  nations 
by  some  more  economical  means  than  total 
war. 

The  cost  of  war.  even  in  the  restricted  sense 
in  which  I  have  been  seeing  it,  is  appalling 
to  me.  I  bear  that  Congress  baa  arqnoprl- 
ated  the  incredible  sum  of  •lOO.OOOXMO.OOO 
for  next  year — which  is  far  more  than  the 
total  income  of  tbe  whole  American  people 
In  the  best  years  before  the  war.  We  spent 
some  $70,000,000,000  on  war  In  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

But  the  dollar  cost  Is  only  part  cf  it.  Think 
of  the  exhausted  resources,  irreplaceable  nat- 
ural wealth  which  all  nations  are  pouring 
Into  the  conflict,  useful  careers  being  inter- 
rupted for  mlUlonB  of  men,  lose  of  health  and 
life  for  thousands  of  them. 

Traveling  around  Britain  and  here  In  north 
Africa,  I  have  seen  acres  of  ammunition 
dumps,  sometimes  driving  for  miles  along 
roads  lined  with  pUes  of  big  ahells,  bombe, 
land  mines,  stacks  of  metal  boxes  fUled  with 
machlnc-gun  ammunition.  I  have  seen  acree 
of  trucks,  Jeeps,  and  other  vehicles,  ware- 
houses packed  with  all  klods  of  merchandise. 
Nobody  should  think  I  am  suggesting  that 
we  be  niggardly  In  outfitting  and  equlpptnf 
our  men.  That  is  not  the  point  at  all.  The 
point  is  that  to  fight  modem  war  the  whole 
of  civilization  must  consecrate  itself  to  the 
task  of  mass  slaughter  and  maas  deatruction. 
Nor  am  I  suggesting  thU  war  was  unneeeasary. 
It  obviously  was  Inescapable  after  interna- 
tional anarchy  was  permitted  to  continue  and 
aggressors  were  allowed  to  grow  Btrot)g  enough 
to  resort  to  force  without  being  confronted 
with  an  effective  opposition. 

Jtist  as  a  minor  operation  in  time  may  pre- 
vent a  major  one,  so  tbe  use  oC  minor  foroe 
in  time  might  have  prevented  this  war.  Re- 
gardless of  what  miight  have  been,  we  now 
have  a  new  opportunity  coming  along.  When 
we  see  millions  of  American  men  committed 
to  throwing  everything,  including  their  Uvea, 
into  war,  we  are  showing  caUoue  Indifference 
not  to  begin  now  doing  everything  poasUile 
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to  prepare  the  way  for  the  effective  restraint 
of  future  afgressiou. 

If  It  la  po«>>tble  to  organize  a  vast  war  ma> 
chine  and  wage  successful  war  on  the  mod- 
ern scale,  then  It  also  must  be  possible  to 
organize  a  machine  lor  preventing  war. 

Those  are  thoughts  that  go  through  my 
mind  time  and  a^ain  as  I  see  convoy  alter 
convoy  of  Army  trucks,  or  see  Jeeps  bouncing 
down  the  dusty  roads,  or  see  ships  in  a  har- 
bor, and  planes  covering  an  airfield,  or  a 
street  full  of  men  marching  In  desert-tan 
imlforma. 


Humao  Interest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
stated  on  many  occasions  that  the  power 
of  the  country  newspaper  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  country  editor  is  the 
greatest  bulwark  the  American  people 
have  against  those  who  would  make 
America  over. 

The  rural  newspapers  and  the  sound 
philosophy  of  the  country  editor  are  the 
people's  best  weapon  to  save  America 
from  the  starry-eyed  dreamers  who  ap- 
parently believe  that  the  Constitution 
has  outlived  its  tisefulness.  and  that  free 
enterprise,  integrity  in  government,  and 
old-fashioned  honesty  are  no  longer 
needed. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
interesting  and  timely  editorial  recently 
appearing  in  the  Boise  City  News,  under 
the  title  "Human  Interest."  by  Fred  R. 
Kreiger: 

Human  Intckest 
(By  Fred  R.  Kreiger) 

THIITT     MIU.ION     DOUJUtS    FOB     WAX    BOND    ADS 

Jtist  what  is  this  Nation  cqmlng  to  If 
every  interest  and  clique  of  the  country  con- 
tinues to  demand  more  profit  and  sutisldles 
iQ  tbr*  midst  of  one  of  the  hardest  wars  we 
have  ever  fought? 

Now  the  National  Kdltorlal  Association 
fnvors  an  appropriation  of  $30,000,000  to  pay 
newspapers  of  the  Nation  for  war-bond  ad- 
vtrtlslng. 

Htmian  Interest  may  be  grlevlously  out  of 
step  with  the  rest  of  the  gang,  but  we  are 
tinequivocally  opposed  to  the  Government 
appropriating  one  cftit  for  war-bond  ad- 
vert Uing 

What  brand  of  patriotism  is  this  that  de- 
mands financial  remuneration  for  a  war  ef- 
fort of  any  kind  through  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  a  medium  which  has  always 
been  one  of  our  finest  public  services?  To 
us  It  appears  low  and  cheap,  not  repre- 
sentative of  true  American  Journalism.  We 
do  not  believe  the  idea  came  from  old-time, 
fundamenUl  editors — but  rather  suspicion 
It  originated  in  the  minds  of  Jotirnallstlc 
students  who  later  became  "Jitterbug" 
editors. 

What  an  affront  to  the  memory  of  Horace 
Greeley  and  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  old-time 
journalists:  and  to  such  statesmen  as  Col. 
Theodore  Rooaevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
WllUam  McKinley. 

Th«  writer  of  this  column,  because  of  a 
dire  shortage  of  labor,  could  go  to  a  larger 


town  where  there  are  big  war  Industries,  and 
receive  a  salary  increase  of  tl5  a  week  over 
what  the  small  tDwn  of  Boise  City  is  able  to 
pay — but  there  la  a  war  on:  the  cdltcr  of 
the  News  made  a  sacrifice  by  Joining  the 
Army;  I  am  badly  needed  here  mechanically. 
and  will  net  swcp  my  patriotirm  for  a  few 
lousy  dollars  extra  pay  each  week 

For  our  own  self-respect,  a  respect  for 
posterity,  and  atove  all,  respect  for  uur  fine 
young  men  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world, 
let  us  all  quit  looking  at  thl.=;  war  from  a 
standpoint  of  th€  money  that  might  be  made 
from  it. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  li)43 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remralis  in  tiie 
Appendix  of  the  Congression.\l  Record 
I  include  a  letter  written  by  me  on  Apnl 
1.  1943.  to  Mr.  Martin  V.  Coffey,  depart- 
ment commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion of  Ohio.  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  his 
reply  under  date  of  Apnl  14.  1943.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Committee,  and  especially  the 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Member 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Rankin  I,  for  his 
speedy  action  :.n  having  H.  R.  2703  be- 
come a  law.  The  records  will  show  this 
bill  was  introduced  by  Chairman  R.\skis 
on  May  13, 1943.  reported  from  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Committee  on  May  18. 
1943,  and  is  nov,-  ready  to  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  on  July  7.  1943. 

As  time  goes  on.  this  bill  will  prove  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  veteran.^.  I  cer- 
tainly was  most  happy  to  aid  in  my  small 
way  by  voice  and  vote  in  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  which  puts  the  burden 
of  proof  of  service  connection  disability 
on  the  Veterans'  Administration,  that  no 
service  connection  disability  exists.  It 
has  always  been  my  opinion  that  when 
anyone  has  been  accepted  into  the  armed 
forces,  such  acceptance  should  be  treated 
as  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  veteran 
«as  in  good  health. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Committee  and  all  who  assisted 
in  the  passage  of  this  legislation — a  Job 
well  done. 

The  letters  follow: 

April  1.  1943. 
Mr.  Maktin  V.  Coftet. 

Department  Commander. 
The  American  Lcgton. 

Columbu<!,  Ohio. 
DxAJi  Commander:  As  a  member  of  the  In- 
valid Pensions  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  a  World  War  veteran,  awi 
as  a  member  of  the  American  Legion.  I  feel 
that  an  unfairness  is  shown  to  the  depend- 
er.ts  of  deceaseil  veterans  because  of  the 
present  law  which  compels  the  dependents 
of  the  veterans  to  prove  that  the  veteran's 
dtath  was  caused  by  direct  connection  and  in 
line  of  duty. 

We  have  hundreds  of  cases  before  our 
committee  in  which  It  seems  nearly  impos- 
slDle  for  the  dependents  to  prove  direct  serv- 
io;  connection  which  caused  death.    As  the 


veteran.'^   rf  World  V.'ar  No.  2   return,   these 
cases  will  be  muliii^lied  by  the  thousands. 

I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  when  a 
man  is  accepted  into  the  Army  and  has  passed 
the  physical  e.x;\mination.  he  is  physically 
okay  itnd  th.it  li  he  d:es  while  In  the  service 
his  depondcnt.s  are  entitled  to  that  compen- 
sation and  that  the  proof  and  burden  should 
be  (;!!  the  Deparinieiit  to  prove  he  Is  not  en- 
titled to  benefit 

I  would  even  extend  this  statement  to  cover 
the  veteran  after  he  hiu  been  di'-charged 
from  the  Army,  because  there  are  thousands 
of  cases  that  when  the  boys  are  discharged 
they  think  they  are  physically  all  right,  but 
after  their  return  xo  their  civilian  duties  the/ 
find  out  their  health  has  been  Impaired  by 
seme  activity  during  their  term  of  service. 

This  prcbably  is  a  .somewhat  radical  change 
from  our  various  laws,  but  I  think  the  laws 
should  be  chant^ed  as  stated  above,  m  all  due 
fairue.ss  to  our  veterans 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  your  opinion  an.l 
to  know  whether  or  not  ycur  State  organi- 
zation would  turn  its  support  to  this  type  cf 
legislation  I  will  be  clad  to  have  your  per- 
sonal comments  on  this  proposed  legislation. 
Yours  In  comradeship. 

J    H.\RRY  McGregor. 


lllF    .^MKKK.^.N    LElilON    OF    OhIO. 

April  14.  191.1. 
II    ii    J    H.\F.RV  McGregor, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Hcuse  of  Represeritatiies. 
Washington.  D.  C 
My  Dear  Comrade:    Gradually  working  mv 
way  thiousjh  the  pile  of  correspondence  that 
ha.s  accumulated  on  my  desk,  I  find  another 
Utter  fr(.m  you  dated  Apnl  1  calling  my  at- 
tention   to    the    ur.tairness    being    shown    V) 
dpprnrients  of  deceased  veterans  by  reason  of 
the  present  law  which  compels  the  df pend- 
ents of  veterans  to  prove  that  the  veteran'} 
death  was  caused   by  direct  connection  and 
in  line  of  duty 

I  am  again  taking  the  liberty  of  referrlnjj 
ycur  communication  to  Francis  M.  Sullivan, 
txpcutive  director  of  our  national  legi&lativ* 
committee  located  m  Washington  and  ask- 
itia;  Francis  to  communicate  with  you  for 
discussion  of  this  problem  at  a  time  that  will 
be  convenient  for  yuu. 

I  most  certainly  appreciate  your  thought- 
fuliie.-s   in    this   matter  and    I   hope   we   ca:i 
discu.ss  It  whfii  I  am  in  Washington.  whic;i 
wiil  b'  the  latter  part  of  next  week. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Martin  V    Coffey. 
Commander,  the  American  Legion. 

Department  o/  O'lio. 


He  Is  Not  Here! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

of  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  ex- 
tension of  my  own  remarks  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  beautiful  passage  of  spiritual  lit- 
erature entitled  "He  Is  Not  Here": 

HE  U  NOT  HERE! 

With  sad  steps  Mary  and  her  companion! 
had  come  that  early  morning  to  gaze  upon 
the  crave  of  the  sleeping  Master.  It  wai 
the  first,  most  wonderful  Easter  Day  of  all. 
Reverent  hands  would  minister  to  His  broken 
body  They  would  perform  that  last  act  of 
devotlcn  of  love  with  heavy  hearts. 
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And  now,  Instead  of  the  rock-hewn,  stone- 
guarded  tomb,  which  held  all  that  death  had 
left  them  of  their  beloved,  there  flashed  be- 
fore their  tear-dimmed  eyes  a  vision  of 
splendor  and  glory.  It  Illumined  the  empty 
sepulchre  and  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
that  even  more  radiant  heaven  to  which  the 
Christ  had  ascended. 

The  golden  and  amber-tinted  dawn,  Just 
appearing  over  the  hills,  paled  in  comparison 
with  that  glory  upon  whlcn  the  gaze  of  the 
faithful  women  now  rested.  The  songs  of 
the  birds,  caroling  their  early  songs  of 
gladness,  were  lost  In  that  clearer,  more 
triumphant  proclamation  which,  for  so  many 
a  passing  century,  has  echoed  down  the  ages, 
and  shall,  till  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

"He  Is  not  here,  for  He  Is  risen." 

The  words  come  back  to  us.  They  speak 
to  us  the  same  message  of  hope  and  reas- 
surance. They  create  in  our  hearts  a  radiant 
hope  that  cannot  be  destroyed.  They  tri- 
umphantly afllrm  the  ultimate  victory  of  good 
over  evil,  of  life  over  death,  of  love  over 
hate,  of  God  over  all  His  foes.  They  Inspire 
us  to  meet  every  disappointment  without 
dismay,  and  face  every  trial  life  may  bring 
without  bitterness,  for  the  glory  of  the  empty 
tomb  still  shines,  beckoning  us  onward,  and 
upward. 


Polluted  Water  Peril  at  Chicago 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  lUJNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Chicago  Sun: 

Crrr's  Water  Peril  Grows:  M-\tor  Asks 
Federal  Aid 

Water  consumers  were  stirred  yesterday  as 
additional  warnings  of  Impending  epidemics 
from  the  city's  polluted  south-side  water 
piled  up.  Yet  officials,  from  health  authori- 
ties to  the  mayor,  agreed  they  would  be  un- 
able to  provide  a  remedy  until  the  Federal 
Government  allows  a  greater  diversion  of 
lake  water. 

"Only  a  miracle  will  save  Chicago  from  an 
epidemic  of  water-borne  diseases,"  said  Oscar 
Hewitt,  city  commissioner  of  public  works. 
He  added  his  warning  to  that  of  Dr.  George 
E.  Wakerlln  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who 
characterized  the  South  Side  lake  water  as 
little  better  than  diluted  sewage. 

HAMMOND   ENTERS    FIGHT 

Hammond,  Ind..  sanitary  officials  entered 
the  fight  yesterday  by  suggesting  that  East 
Chicago  and  Whiting.  Ind.,  take  steps  to  set 
up  sewage  disposal  plants  such  as  the  one  In 
use  at  Hammond. 

Ot  .-  suggestions  to  clean  up  the  water 
supply  were: 

1.  Sp)eedlng  of  governmental  measures  to 
build  a  dam  In  the  Calumet  Sag  near  Its  con- 
fluence with  Lake  Michigan  to  hold  back 
refuse  until  It  can  be  treated. 

2.  A  new  appeal  by  Mayor  Kelly  to  the  War 
Production  Board  for  priority  to  complete 
the  sanitary  district  disposal  plant. 

3.  Encouragement  of  more  war  plants  to 
Install  evaporator  equipment  to  remove  con- 
tamination before  it  reaches  Lake  Michigan 
through  the  sewage-disposal  system. 
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Hewitt  predicted  the  danger  wUl  become 
acute  In  August  and  September,  when  the 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south. 

Then,  he  said,  the  accumulated  sewage  will 
be  swept  directly  into  the  zones  of  the  two 
cribs  supplying  water  to  the  South  and  South- 
west sides. 

MUCH  WASTE  IN  WATER 

"In  August  cf  last  year,"  he  said,  "the  dally 
average  conform  count — the  amount  of  hu- 
man WEiste  In  the  water — soared  to  3.319  a 
cubic  centimeter,  and  In  September  It  rose 
to  a  daily  average  of  6.907.  A  count  of  50  has 
been  fixed  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  as  the  danger  line." 

Hewitt  said  It  would  probably  be  impossi'ole 
to  complete  during  the  present  summer 
enough  units  of  the  South  Side  filtration 
plant  to  alleviate  conditions.  These  units, 
when  and  if  completed,  would  remove  70  to 
75  percent  of  the  pollution. 

Because  the  War  Department  has  shown 
no  Inclination  to  permit  Increased  diversion 
from  the  lake  beyond  the  1,500  cubic  feet  a 
minute,  as  set  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision, 
to  the  former  5,000-feet  flow,  which  would 
carry  off  most  of  the  waste.  Mayor  Kelly 
made  another  appeal  to  the  War  Production 
Board  for  priorities  to  permit  completion  of 
the  sanitary  district  dispxjsal  plant. 

"I  have  already  sent  additional  arguments 
to  Washington  as  to  why  we  should  have  a 
temporary  Increase  In  water  flow  through  the 
sanitary  canal,"  the  mayor  said. 

HAMMOND    EXPLAINS    METHOD 

"We  should  have  5.000  cubic  feet  a  second 
flowing  through  the  waterway  until  this 
emergency  is  cleaned  up.  instead  of  the  1,500 
cubic  feet  a  second,  which  has  proved  in- 
sufficient under  war  emergency.  Up  to  date 
deaf  ears  have  been  turned  toward  our  ap- 
peals." 

At  Hammond.  Ind.,  Carl  Carp>enter,  super- 
intendent of  water,  said  the  city  had  been 
reprocessing  industrial  waste  through  the 
Hammond  Sanitary  District  for  more  than  a 
year. 

"But  some  of  the  communities  have  not 
been  showing  full  cooperation,"  he  added. 
"If  East  Chicago  and  Whiting  would  treat 
their  commercial  waste  as  we  are,  it  would 
relieve  the  Chicago  situation." 

MORE  CHLORINE  USED 

So  far  as  chlorinatlon  of  the  water  Is  con- 
cerned. Hewitt  said: 

"Normally  we  use  6  to  8  pounds  of  chlorine 
a  million  gallons  to  purify  the  water.  We 
have  been  forced  to  use  11  pounds  a  million 
gallons  and  have  used  as  much  as  16  pounds." 

'We  are  gathering  data  and  will  have  a 
meeting  of  our  committee  next  week  to  look 
Into  the  unusual  number  of  diarrhea  cases 
that  have  appeared  this  year  on  the  South 
Side,"  said  Dr.  Robert  Black,  chairman  of 
the  health  committee  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society. 

BOILING    NEEDLESS    NOW 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  South  Side 
residents  have  been  boiling  their  drinking 
water.  Dr.  Morris  Flshbeln.  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, said  yesterday  this  step  was  not  yet 
necessary. 

After  a  conference  with  Dr.  Herman  N. 
Bundesen.  city  health  commissioner.  Flshbeln 
said: 

"City  engineers  are  watching  the  situation 
carefully,  and  as  soon  as  a  hazard  arises  they 
will  issue  a  warning  to  boll  drinking  water. 
The  present  hazard  does  not  seem  to  warrant 
Issuance  of  this  warning  now. 

"An  outbreak  of  dysentery  on  the  South 
Side  would  be  a  menace  to  the  entire  city. 

"Chlorinatlon  does  not  kill  the  amoeba 
in  amoebic  dysentery  nor  does  It  kill  the 
virus  of  infantile  paralysis,  but  boiling  the 
water  kills  both." 


PoUsk-Ratsian  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
William  Philip  Simms.  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  July  7,  1943: 

POLISH -RUSSIAN    PEACE 

(By  William  Philip  Simms) 

The  broken  relations  between  Poland  and 
the  Soviet  Union  may  shortly  be  mended 
despite  the  tragic  ai?d,  in  some  respects,  ir- 
reparable loss  of  Gen.  Wladj-slaw  Slkorskl.  the 
Polish  Premier. 

Officials  here  have  been  assured  .that  Po- 
lish policy,  twth  domestic  and  foreign,  will 
continue  along  the  same  lines  as  before  the 
general's  death  at  Gibraltar.  The  Govern- 
ment will  remain  one  of  national  union,  rep- 
resenting a  coalition  of  Socialists,  peasants. 
Christian  Democrats  and  Moderate  Na- 
tionalists. 

With  regard  to  Rtissla.  it  is  said,  the  Polish 
Government  will  continue  a  coiuve  of  mod- 
eration and  conciliation,  disregarding  the 
demands  of  the  smaU  groups  at  either  ex- 
treme. 

Napoleon  called  Poland  the  "key  to  th« 
European  edifice."  Washington  and  London 
agree  with  Napoleon.  They  acknowledge 
that  Russia  forms  the  great  mass  of  tha 
structure  but.  they  warn,  unleat  the  Polish 
keystone  is  fitted  into  its  proper  place,  the 
whole  thing  eventually  wUl  tumble  down. 

That  is  why  officials  here  attach  so  much 
Importance  to  a  Russo-PoUsh  rapprochement. 
A  week  ago  I  revealed  that  such  a  rapproche- 
ment is  expected  shortly.  Porty-elght  hours 
later.  In  Cairo.  General  SlkorsU  confirmed 
that  a  move  was  under  way  to  reestablish 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Unfortvinately.  however,  a  days  later 
he  was  killed  In  an  airplane  crash. 

The  precise  formula  for  the  settlement, 
of  course,  has  not  been  announced.  In  fact, 
it  is  likely  that  a  final  arrangement  cannot 
be  reached  until  after  the  war.  What  la 
being  sought  now  Is  a  Just  and  reasonabla 
basis  for  a  final  understanding. 

Such  r  basis  might  be  something  like  this: 

1.  An  Immediate  Polish -Soviet  agreement 
to  return  to  the  status  quo  as  of  July  30, 
1941.  with  regard  to  both  Polish  territory  and 
Polish  citizens. 

2.  An  agreement  in  principle  to  (A)  a  post- 
war alliance  between  Rtisaia  and  Poland; 
iB)  a  similar  alliance  between  Rtiaaia  and 
Czechoslovakia,  and  (C)  a  third  alliance 
between  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland. 

At  different  times  both  Russia  and  Po- 
land have  agreed  to  each  of  these  points. 
The  Polish-Soviet  agreement  of  July  30, 
1941— shortly  after  Germany  Invaded  Rus- 
sia— was  signed  in  Downing  Street,  London, 
in  the  presence  of  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden.  Rtis- 
sla recognized  the  German-Soviet  treaties  of 
1939  partitioning  Poland  "as  having  lost  their 
validity." 

Today  about  all  that  Russia  is  asked  to  do 
ii>  to  stand  by  her  slgnattire  of  less  than  24 
months  ago.  As  for  the  triple  alliance  be- 
tween Russia.  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia, 
that  suggestion  came  recently  from  Moscow — 
a  suggestion  which  both  Gen.  Sikorskl  and 
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Dr.  Eduard  Bcoes.  President  of  Czechoslo- 
Takia.  were  quick  lo  accept 

United  Nations  oflBclals  here  fp*l  that  a 
PollAh -Soviet  understanding  ought  not  to  t>e 
difficult  now.  The  impress, on  here  Is  that 
the  PolUh  Government  In  London  will  not 
greatly  modify  the  «t«nd  it  took  under  Pre- 
mier 8lkor»kr»  leadership  Apparently, 
therefore,  only  Moscriw  remains  to  be  con- 
vinced. 

All  agree  that  Ru.'isia.  first  and  foremost.  Is 
feeking  mRKlmum  security  for  herself.  This 
»he  can  have,  they  feel,  only  with  the  friendly 
cooperation  of  post-war  Poland,  Czecho- 
fJovakia.  and  her  other  neighbors,  plus  the 
collaboration  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
Prance,  and  the  United  States. 

If.  on  tb«  other  hand.  Ruasla  Insists  on 
go.ng  It  alone,  and  If  ah«  makes  bitter  foes 
of  her  neighbors  by  shifting  frontiers  and 
peoples  about  to  suit  herself,  a  third  world 
Wiu-  will  be  Inevitable. 


The  CloAkroon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdaff,  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  going  to  our  districts  for  2  months 
to  be  a  listening  post. 

My  prophecy  is  that  P.  D.  R.  will  not 
do  much  on  roll-backs  beyond  what  is 
started. 

We  are  in  favor  of  letting  the  soldiers 
decide  oiu-  futiu-e  foreign  policy  when 
they  return.  Americanism  or  globaloney. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  ma- 
chinery, we  make  it  accessible  to  all 
agencies  but  lend-lease.  This  is  one 
thing  we  thought  to  leave  at  home. 

Because  Congress  was  delayed  4  days 
In  the  fiscal  year  on  stopping  N.  Y.  A.,  it 
cost  $576,000.  Quite  an  expei^ve  ille- 
gitimate baby,  don't  you  think? 

In  the  long  and  many  times  renewed 
conferences  on  appropriations  in  the  past 
2  weeks.  I  have  developed  a  higher  and 
keener  appreciation  of  our  democratic 
pr<x«ss. 

"Congress  passed  a  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent vetoed  it.  The  Senator  advocates 
that  Congress  change  its  mind.  I  advo- 
cate that  the  President  change  his 
mind." — Senator  Ttdihgs. 

A  Nudealer  from  one  House  and  a  Re- 
publican from  the  other  will  go  out  dur- 
ing the  recess  in  pairs,  like  the  disciples 
of  old.  to  sell  their  new  religion  of  the 
one  world  to  the  people. 

Some  olDcial  paid  Mayor  LaOuardla's 
town  $2,600,000  for  the  bottom  of  the 
Hudson  River,  a  navigable  stream.  In 
which  the  Normandie  lies.  The  Nudeal 
is  not  only  high  and  wide,  but  she's  deep. 

Por  10  long  years  Jorni  Tabkx  has  been 
the  ranking  man  of  the  minority  on 
aininqHiations.  His  Industry,  dissecting 
ability,  horse  sense,  and  courage  make 
him  the  modem  watch  doc,  and  believe 
us  there  is  much  to  watch.  This  Is  not 
a  tribute— Just  a  statement  of  facts. 


How  To  Win  the  War  and  Save  the 
Repablk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  £.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
print  ::  talk  dehvered  June  15,  1943.  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. : 

Interwoven  and  Uri.t  In  the  minds  of  all 
patriotic  Americana,  given  thought  during 
the  dajr.  and  tbe  subject  of  prayer  at  nighi 
are  thu  two  questions — 

1.  How  can  we  win  the  war? 

2.  How  can   we  sa\e   the  Republic? 

Not  only  do  we  wish  to  win  the  war  quickly, 
but  we  desire  to  win  It  with  the  least  pos- 
sible Ktifferlng  and  loss  of  life.  But  the 
winning  of  tbe  war  will  be  futile  unless  we 
save  the  Republic.  Let  tis  save  the  Republic 
after  the  war  is  won.  not  by  revolutionary 
meaiu.  not  through  violence  and  tdoodshed, 
but  by  using  peaceful,  constitutional  meth- 
ods. Come  hell  or  high  water,  the  Republic 
must  be  saved. 

BOW  TO  WIN  TH£  WAR 

It  Is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  for 
clTillana  to  debate  military  procedure.  We 
wUl  do  well  to  avoid  discuesion  of  strategy. 
CiviliaiiB  as  a  class  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  where  or  when  our  men  Ehould  fight  in 
order  to  wage  successful  battle 

We  do  not  know  the  number  of  men 
required,  though  we  do  know  tiiere  Is  a 
limit  t<)  the  number  v.e  can  feed,  equip,  and 
transpcrt. 

We  do  not  know  thi?  kind  or  the  quimtity 
of  weapons  with  which  they  ^hould  be 
equipp<d,  nor  the  moves  which  they  should 
make  la  order  that  our  enemy  may  be  de- 
feated. 

No  one.  however  high  his  rank,  who  lacks 
mUltarv  training,  should  assume  the  burden 
or  the  I  esponslblUty  of  determlnlr.^  fi.r  those 
trained  In  warfare  the  course  which  our 
armed   forces  should  follow. 

Let  -js  a\-old  the  blunders  of  the  Civil 
War.  which  brought  disaster  to  our  armies. 
death  to  thotisands  of  men.  and  which  grew 
out  of  the  ambitious  political  action  of 
civilians  and  Government  ofBcials  of  that 
day. 

Let  me  repeat  here,  :aow.  what  has  so  often 
been  suld.  No  criticism  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  of  the  men  or  of  the  officers  who 
are  fighting  yotir  battle  and  mine,  hus  been 
or  will  be  made  by  me,  nor.  so  far  as  I  know, 
by  any  Member  of  Congress. 

All  desire  to  aid  our  allies  In  Europe.  APla. 
and  Africa,  and  all  Insist  that  adequate  aid 
be  gi'v'en  to  our  forces  In  the  Aleutians,  to 
MacArthur  and  his  hei-oic  men  In  the  Pacific. 
None — no;  not  one — anywhere,  wherever  we 
may  have  sent  him.  fhould  be  left  without 
adequate  support. 

Dismissing,  then,  the  thought  of  giving 
advice  to  those  who  are  charged  with,  and 
who  are  doing,  the  fighting,  let  ua  turn  our 
attention  to  what  we  iis  civilians  here  on  the 
home  front  can  and  must  do.  if  the  complete 
defeat  of  our  enemies  Is  to  be  brought  about 
quickly  and  with  the  least  possible  suffering 
and  loss  of  life  and  the  Republic  saved  for 
the  boys  who  eome  home. 

But  rtrst  let  us  understand  why  we  are 
here  tonight. 

TesteiYlay.  June  14.  was  Flag  Day.  It  was 
first  so  proclaimed  bj   President  Wilson  on 


June  14.  1916  and  June  14  was  chosen  be- 
cause It  was  the  anniversary  of  June  14,  1777, 
when  the  Ontlnental  Congress  adopted  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  official  flag  of  the 
United  States 

Tlie  .American  Flag  Day  Association  was  in- 
corporated m  Illinois  In  1894.  and  its  purpose 
was  to,  on  each  succeeding  June  14,  rededi- 
cate  our  loyalty  and  ovir  adherence  to  our 
fJa^.  the  Star.s  and  Stripes. 

On  May  4.  la.<!t  President  Roosevelt  Issued 
a  Flai?  E>av  proclamation,  in  which  he  urged 
that  the  flaRs  of  the  other  31  nations  be  hon- 
ored in  this  country  en  our  Flr.g  Day. 

This  be'n^  a  time  of  war,  other  nations  be- 
In?  a6sociat*'d  with  us  in  that  war.  it  Is  well 
lh.it  their  flags  should  also  be  honored. 

But  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  on  June 
14.  or  on  any  other  day.  that  the  Stars  and 
the  Strlp»s  Ls  our  flag;  that  It  is  the  flag,  and 
the  only  flag,  to  which  we  owe.  and.  with 
CfcdV  help,  we  will  ever  owe,  allegiance. 

In  the  President's  proclamation,  there  was 
more  or  less  about  the  United  Nations  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  Offlce  of  War  Information  in  Washing- 
ton presumed  to  give  the  American  people 
ciirecticns  as  to  how  they  should  oljserve 
Flag  Day      It  suggested; 

"In  o:der  ih.it  xhc  celebration  of  Monday, 
June  14.  as  Unlterl  Nations  Flag  Day  shall  be 
plven  point  and  direction,  the  following  sug- 
gestions might  well  be  kept  in  mind: 

'1  Maximum  display  of  United  Nations 
flags 

■  2  U.-e  (if  the  term  'United  Nations'  when- 
ever possible. 

"3  Emphasis  or.  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter  for  which  the  United 
Nations  are  fighting. 

"4  Emphasis  on  the  importance  of  team- 
work among  the  United  Nations,  not  only  in 
war  but  in  the  peace  that  follows." 

But  Just  as  there  is  In  this  universe  for  us 
but  one  God,  let  us  remember  that  there  is  in 
this  world  Just  one  flag.  Just  one  Nation,  to 
which  wo  owe  an  unwavering,  unlimited,  un- 
questioning devotion  and  allegiance. 

And  tiiat  Government  Is  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  that  flag  is  the  Stars  ai;d 
Slripfs 

Let  us  get  this  straight.  My  purpose  here 
tonight  is  not  to  speak  for  the  DL^mccratic 
Party  nor  for  the  Republican  Party,  nor  for 
any  p<.)liticul  party,  but  to  express  the  need 
wh;ch  our  country  today  has  for  a  united, 
all-out  effort,  not  only  to  win  the  war  but  to 
save  the  Republic. 

Yesterday,  from  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Jour- 
nal came  a  reprint  of  an  article  appearing 
February  12.  1G33.  dated  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C, 
reading  as  follows: 

"  'The  United  States  is  headed  for  an  im- 
portant p.irt  in  aurither  general  war  which  is 
inevitable,'  Henry  Morgenthau,  financier  and 
forn^rt  r  Anibassador  to  Turkey,  said  In  a  lec- 
ture here. ' 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  that  wur  is  inevitable,  but.  If  it  be 
true,  as  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
said,  that  war  Is  ineviuble,  then  it  Is  foolish 
for  this  aciminlftration.  of  which  he  Is  a 
most  ImporUnt  member,  to  advocate  a  super- 
world  to  end  all  war. 

We  all  hate  war,  and  many  of  us  not  only, 
like  some  othe.'-s.  hate  war  but  we  did  otir 
utmost  to  keep  this  cruntry  out  of  war. 

There  are  those  in  this  country — some 
columnists,  stome  editors,  some  publiihers, 
some  radio  commentators — who,  ever  since 
1933,  when  Mr.  Morgenthau  made  his  an- 
nouncement that  war  was  Inevitable,  have 
been  hot  for  war,  and  who,  since  the  war 
began,  have  been  accusing  all  who  opposed 
war  with  a  lack  of  loyalty  and  patriotism. 

They  have  created  disunity  by  their  false, 
slanderous,  and  libelous  charges,  and  cow- 
ardly would  we  who  sought  to  avoid  war  be 
if  v,e  let  their  vilification  go  unchallenged, 
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or  failed  to  do  our  utmost  to  show  th?  falsity 
of  their  charges,  thoir  failure — their  utter, 
complete  failure — to  themselves  render  any 
patriotic,  efficient  service  toward  the  winning 
of  the  war. 

Germany  has  its  Hitler;  Japan  has  its  Hiro- 
hito;  and  each,  in  his  mlsguid?d,  vicious  way. 
Is  doing  his  utmo.'-t  to  further  th?  interests 
of  his  country.  Russia  has  her  Stalin  and 
Great  Britain  has  its  Churchill,  and  each 
speaks  for  the  land  he  loves,  lor  the  flag  under 
which  his  brothers  fight,  fur  the  government 
of  which  he  is  the  head 

Stalin  speaks  for  Russia,  for  no  other  na- 
tion. Churchill  speaks  for  Great  Britain,  for 
the  Empire,  for  the  preservation  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Empire,  for  Englishmen  every- 
where— and  for  no  other  land  or  government. 

Here  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
common  man,  the  man  on  the  street,  the 
man  behind  the  counter,  the  man  in  the  fac- 
tory, and  the  man  on  the  farm — the  common 
man — he  speaks  for  America.  May  his  voice 
ever  be  heard.  May  his  will  In  the  end  pre- 
vail. May  the  Stars  and  Stripes  continue  to 
be  our  flag;   the  Constitution  our  guidance. 

Let  Marshall  Field,  the  third,  and  all  his 
millions,  and  the  puppets  who  speak  and 
■wTlte  for  his  money;  let  the  Chicago  Sun, 
New  York's  PM.  the  Communist  official  pub- 
lication, the  Daily  Worker,  and  publications 
like  the  New  Masses,  the  New  Republic,  and 
all  the  purchaseable  press — and  thank  God, 
there  is  but  little  of  it  and  what  there  is  has 
less  Influence — let  them  rant  and  rave;  let 
them  accuse  us  of  being  rabble-rousers.  Let 
them  say  what  they  will.  Those  who  have 
the  fate  of  America  at  heart  know  that  some 
publications  but  distribute  falsehood,  dis- 
unity; but  seek  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  noi  only  in  their  chosen  repro- 
sentatives,  but  in  their  form  of  government. 

■Vv'e  who  sought  to  avoid  war.  those  of  the 
great  Middle  West  who  abhorred  war.  have 
been  doing,  they  are  doing,  and  they  will 
continue  to  do,  their  utmost,  not  only  In  sup- 
port of  the  fighting  men,  but,  for  the  preser- 
vation of   the  Republic. 

Because  we  are  out  to  win  this  war.  to 
save  the  Republic,  we  cannot  and  we  v.ill  ii'^t 
slavishly  and  Idolatrou.sly  accepi  and  give  ad- 
herence and  obedience  to  the  theories  of  tho^e 
who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  remaking  of  America,  the  substi- 
tution of  a  flag  of  a  sup.T  world-government 
for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

We  will,  wht  never  we  discern  in  the  New 
Deal  policies,  in  the  theories  of  the  Com- 
muni.sts.  In  the  acts  of  the  bureaucrats,  a 
tendency  to  put  into  practice  ideas  or  plans 
which  we  know  will  les.sen  the  support  which 
our  armed  forces  should  and  must  have  if 
they  are  to  win.  hesitate  not  one  single  min- 
ute to  fight  and  destroy  those  plans,  Iclcus, 
and  theories,  regardless  of  what  may  be  said 
of  our  efforts. 

Tliere  is  no  rea.son  to  believe  that  the  bu- 
reaucrats at  Washington  are  infallible:  that 
they  are  all-wise.  Businessmen.  Industrial- 
ists and  farmers  know,  from  actual  experience, 
that  many  a  hampering,  hindering,  restrictive 
order,  rule,  and  directive  has  come  out  of 
W'aihlngton. 

We  should  have,  and  we  will  have,  but  one 
thought,  but  one  motive,  one  purjxjse — the 
winning  of  the  war  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Republic. 

THE  HOME  FHONT 

When  war  was  waged  by  roaming  tribes, 
who  subsisted  upon  the  country,  the  home 
front  was  not  Important.  But  in  these  days 
of  modem  warfare  money,  food,  clothing, 
transportation,  and  production  are  vitally 
Important. 

Money  must  be  had  becau.se  it  Is  a  medium 
through  which  we  purchase  all  those  things 
which  the  fighting  man  mu.st  have  if  he  is  to 
win.     Because  we  had  no  financial  backlog, 


but  rather  an  unprecedented  public  debt,  at 
the  betjinning  cf  this  war  we  all  realize  that 
taxation,  however  exacting,  will  not  provide 
the  necessary  billions  to  carry  on  a  world-wide 
war. 

Having  declared  that  we  are  not  only  the 
arsenal  but  the  granary  of  democracy,  having 
undertaken  the  task  not  only  of  arming  but 
of  feeding  the  whole  world,  billions  upon  bil- 
lions have  been,  and  will  be.  required.  The 
only  source  from  which  those  additional  sums 
can  come  is  through  borrowing,  the  issuing 
of  bonds,  the  increase  of  our  national  debt. 

But.  ai:ain.  when  that  money  Is  spent  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  go  tilllons  of  extra 
dollars  or  their  equivalent.  The  immediate 
result  is  infiatlon,  which,  agam,  is  followed 
by  skyrocketing  prices. 

Recollection  of  our  school  days  history  will 
carry  us  back  to  the  days  vhen  originated  '"le 
expression  "not  worth  a  continental,"  when 
continental  currency  was  plastered  on  a  dog 
to  show  Its  lack  of  value. 

It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  victory 
was  saved  for  our  Revolutionary  forefathers 
when  Robert  Morris  came  to  their  rescue  with 
funds  raised  principally  In  Philadelphia,  New 
York  then  being  In  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Today  the  millions  of  purchasers  of  small 
bonds  are  performing  a  like  patriotic  and  nec- 
essary service. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  billions 
have  been  appropriated — a  hundred  billion 
will  be  required  during  the  coming  year — 
the  President  recently  asked  for  another  tax 
bill  to  yield  some  sixteen  billion  additional 
dollars.  The  need  being  so  great,  there  Is  no 
excuse  for  waste,  extravagance,  or  Incom- 
petency in  its  expenditure. 

This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  one 
of  our  contributions  toward  the  winning  of 
the  war  is  the  insistence,  upon  every  possible 
occasion,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  all  lost 
motion,  that  every  single  Item  of  waste,  that 
every  unnecessary  expenditure,  be.  without 
delay,  eradicated  by  this  administration. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  leaving  open  the  door 
to  those  who  would  reap  excessive  profits,  de- 
mand excessive  salaries  or  wages. 

Soon,  from  the  well  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives' Chamber  in  Washington,  a  Con- 
gressman will  name  corporations  which  have 
made  exorbitant  profits  out  of  their  war  con- 
tracts; will  cite  instances  where  employees 
in  factories  have  made  as  much  as  $8,000  per 
year. 

Suffice  it  for  the  moment  to  say  that,  when 
corporations  using  borrowed  Government 
money,  can  build  and  operate  factories,  re- 
ceive Government  orders  for  war  material, 
and  finance  the  whole  thing,  from  the  day 
when  the  first  sod  was  turned  to  erect  the 
plant  to  the  shipment  of  the  finished  pre)duct 
from  the  factory,  on  Government  funds,  and 
make  a  profit  of  1,000  percent,  there  Is  some- 
thing rotten — not  in  Denmark — but  In  Wash- 
ington. It  is  no*  an  African  who  Is  In  the 
wood  pile,  but  a  New  Deal  politician. 

When  Chicago  drivers  delivering  milk  and 
who  are  making  (8,000  per  year,  strike  and 
insist  that  they  receive  $25,000  per  year,  and, 
unmolested,  try  to  enforce  their  demands  by 
boycotts  and  sympathetic  strikes.  It  is  time 
to  smash  the  political  alliance  between  this 
administration  and  labor  racketeers. 

When  employees  In  factories  hold  up  pro- 
duction and  insist  that  they  receive  greater 
compensation  per  year  than  do  our  generals 
and  our  admirals,  it  is  time  the  people  made 
themselves  heard. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  their  demands, 
what  excuse  is  there  for  John  L.  Lewis,  when. 
at  his  command,  more  than  a  half  million 
men  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  coal 
upon  which  the  operation  of  the  factories 
which  make  our  arms  and  munitions  de- 
pends, lay  down  their  tools  and  refuse  to 
work? 


That  our  men  on  the  fighting  fronts  hav« 
lost    all    patience    with    strikes,    slow-downs, 
and  work  stoppages  Is  shown  by  the  letters 
which   come   back   from  those  fronts.     That 
the  officers  with  the  fighting  forces  have  no 
I    sympathy  with  such  procedure  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  those  letters  from  the  fight- 
j    ing  men  come  through  uncensored. 
I        No  one  longer  objects  to  unions  or  to  col- 
lective   bargaining.      But    we    on    the    home 
i   front  must   ihslst  that  the  demands  of  our 
I    fighting  men  that  those  who  remain  at  home 
render  full  measure  of  service  be  complied 
with. 
I        When  an  executive  In  a  plant  producing 
;    Instruments  needed  by  our  armed  forces  re- 
j    ceives  upward  of  $39,000  per  year,  we  are  led 
I    straight  to  the  thought  that  the  taxpayers 
I    money  Is  paying  an  excessive  price  for  the 
Instruments  sold  by  that  corporation  to  the 
Army  and  the  Navy. 

We  are  not  doing  our  utmost  when  we 
insist  that,  for  all  services  rendered  by  tis,  we 
receive  a  carry-home  wage  which,  after  all 
deductions  for  taxes.  Insurance,  social  se- 
curity, and  union  dues,  equals  the  previous 
total  wage  and  which  gives  us  an  increase 
which  includes  all  additional  costs  of  living. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  wage  which  Is  to  in- 
clude every  additional  cost  Imposed  upwn  us 
by  the  war.  then  tell  me.  If  you  will,  what,  if 
anything,  we  have  contributed  to  the  war. 

If  we  are  to  have,  when  engaged  In  pro- 
duction, retail  or  any  other  business,  a  profit 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  made  prior  to 
the  war.  we  are  not  contributing  toward  tha 
cost  of  that  war 

After  figuring  Just  how  much  Increase  la 
wage  or  in  profit  the  other  fellow,  whom  w« 
criticize,  is  making,  why  not  give  a  little  con- 
sideration to  our  own  situation,  our  own 
demand,  and  then  answer  truthfully  the 
question  whether  we  are  doing  our  utmost. 
our  best;  whether  we  are  really  actually  sac- 
rificing anything,  or  as  much  as  we  should. 

The  man  who  Is  fighting  amid  the  snow 
and  the  ice  of  Alaska;  who  last  week  was  dig- 
ging fox  holes  m  the  frozen  soil  of  Attu:  who 
will  soon  be  called  upon  to  risk  his  life  in 
an  assault  upon  Klska.  is  not  encotiraged  by 
the  knowledge  that,  here  at  home,  some  of  ua 
are  complaining  of  a  lack  of  gas,  of  fuel  oil, 
of  butter,  of  beef,  or  of  anything  else.  He 
Just  cannot  understand  why  we  should 
grouch  about  long  hours. 

The  American  boy.  fiylng  his  bomber  or  hl« 
fighter  through  the  mists  and  the  fog,  the 
sleet,  and  the  snow,  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
or  miles  high  over  the  South  Pacific,  has  Just 
cause  of  complaint  when  here  at  home  pro- 
duction is  stopped,  even  for  a  moment.  In  any 
of  the  factories,  upon  the  prcxluctlon  of  which 
his  life,  the  success  of  his  mission,  depends. 
Rickenbacker.  who  tossed  for  23  days  on 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  staring  death  in 
the  face,  holding  a  dying  comrade  in  his  arms. 
who  appealed  to  Americans  generally  and  In 
particular  to  American  workers  to  do  their 
utmost  to  aid  his  comrades,  may  be  publicly 
called  a  rat  by  a  crazy  so-called  organizer: 
Rickenbacker  may  have  his  pictures  barred 
by  union  organizers  from  theaters  when  he 
appeals  for  the  Red  Cross  and  for  bis  com- 
rades; but  loyal  Americans  know  ,hlm  for 
what  he  is — a  patriotic  American  fighting 
man.  who.  in  the  First  World  War  and  in  this 
has  gone  Into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death;  whose  heroism  and  self-sacrlflclng  de- 
votion to  his  country  is  tne  admiration  of 
every  true  American. 

We  here  on  the  home  front  know  that  our 
enemies  will  never  be  defeated,  the  war  never 
will  be  won.  until  we  who  remain  at  home  all 
day  and  every  day  do  our  utmost. 

Nor  Is  there  lack  of  task  or  opportunity  for 
any  one  of  us.  No  man,  no  woman,  who  is 
able  to  walk  but  can  contribute  something  to 
the  war  effort.  In  the  smaller  towns.  In  the 
outskirts  of  the  cities,  there  are  tbe  gardens. 
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eat.h  small  In  ttaclf.  producing  but  a  little 
<  t  ibe  f^od  vhicb  hU  ntusi  have  But.  In  the 
.i^ai^fii'e.  miihaius  ot  them — yec.  millloua 
upon  million* — each  tended  with  lovin;;  care 
tmd  Xaiihruliy.  wiU  tAlLC  at  Irast  coe  family 
lur  a  time  uut  oX  the  purchasing  line,  leaving 
!i;ore  for  others.  At^  hundred.s  of  thousands, 
perhaps  milUoni  uf  thoae  (gardens.  «iU  pro- 
duce a  turplUA.  the  total  of  which  will  be 
equal  to  the  producMon  of  many  f(  rtna 

In  every  home.  l:i  every  city,  there  Is  an 
individual  «ho.  If  correctly  advuved  and 
proper  opportunity  ghren.  can  do  Jtut  a  little 
more  0:1  the  heme  production  front  It  ia 
vcur  busineas.  It  Is  my  bualncfia,  to  see  that 
that  opportunity  u  created 

Every  fam^r  in  the  land,  his  wife  and  his 
children,  can  work,  and  practically  all  cf  them 
Hre  working,  from  morning  until  night  and 
some,  with  the  aid  of  tractors  and  the  beed- 
l!t;hts  upon  them,  far  Into  the  night,  to  grow 
the  food  which  their  aotu.  brothers,  and 
fathers — yea.  and  our  fighting  allies — must 
h«ve.  If  the  b«tUe  la  to  continue. 

No  one  quaetiona  the  loyalty  of  the  Amerl- 
cam  worker.  He.  like  many  another,  is  the 
vtcUm  of  circumstances.  Pew  Indeed  are  the 
workan  who.  haviJig  sons  or  brothers  or 
parent*  with  the  armed  forces,  would,  if  they 
rMUlaed  tb«  situation,  the  necaaaity  for  pro- 
duction, lay  down  their  tools,  forsake  their 
joba,  00  on  strike. 

W«  are  all  seUlab.  but  that  selfishness  wUl 
every  time  give  way.  if  onoe  we  understand 
that  bacatiae  of  it,  someone  far  from  home 
may  die  aa  the  result  of  our  action  or  inaction. 

There  are  those  In  factories  who  are  wasting 
their  time:  who  are  Interfering  with  produc- 
tion, who  are  alowing  down  production.  But 
few  liuteed  th«y  are  in  number.  Out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  number  is  the  blighting 
rssult  of  their  actions.  They,  by  continuous, 
enthualaatlc  aervioe  day  after  day  can  con- 
tribute their  efforts  toward  the  defeat  of  our 
enemies. 

In  Washington,  to  save  not  more  than  a 
Rlztaenth  of  a  mile,  across  the  Ttdal  Basin. 
using  atoel  needed  In  the  wtur  effort,  apper- 
ently  in  furtherance  of  the  plan  to  beautify 
Washington,  the  bureaucrats  are  throwing  a 
bridge  at  a  cost  al  millions  of  dollars,  wh.ch 
(tiiould  be  used  to  purchase  support  for  the 
armed  forces. 

There  are  bureaucrau  in  Washington  who. 
desirous  of  contini^ing  themaclvea  and  their 
dcfmrtoienta  in  office,  insist  upon  appropria- 
tions, upon  the  expenditure  of  money,  for 
purposes  which  are  not  only  not  needed,  but 
are  harmful. 

The  head  of  the  OOce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. Prentias  Brcwn.  is  a  tylcal  American 
and.  In  my  judgment,  if  permitted  to  have  his 
will,  would  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion 
which  now  exists  throughout  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  hindering,  conflicting  rules  and 
regulation  promulgated  by  the  OfBce  of 
Price  Administration. 

The  law  under  which  he  acts  and  which 
Is  the  law  insisted  upon  by  the  administra- 
tion, by  the  President  himself,  is  unwork- 
able, and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
is  shot  through  and  through  with  men  who 
know  little  or  tMthlng  of  the  buslnesaeas 
which  they  undertake  to  regulate. 

Small  bualneasmen.  small  Industries,  have 
been  and  are  being  put  out  of  btialness  and 
production  f^mers  arc  handicapped  be- 
r.ause  too  many  of  tbs  skilled  farm  worko^ 
have  been  taken  into  the  armed  forces:  be- 
cause farm  machinery,  which  they  mtzat 
have  if  tbey  are  to  produce,  has  been  ahipped 
to  other  countries.  The  admtuistratlon  still 
llBfUU  ths  number  of  acres  which  can  be  sewn 
or  planted  to  needed  farm  crops. 

Into  my  oflkce  last  wsek  cam*  a  lettar  from 
a  proc«ssor  of  dairy  and  poultry  fosd.  which 
tells  bow  It  1*  bccomlnc  ImposBlbl*  to  obtain 
the  corn,  ths  wheat.  Um  concentrates,  the 
ba*f  scrap,  whk^  must  be  had  If  feed  for  ths 
dairj-ing  and  the  poultry  Industry  is  to  be 
made. 


Lack  of  this  feed  means  that  millions  of 
laying  hens  will  go  on  the  market:  that  cows 
giving  milk  will  be  sold  for  beef;  that,  in  the 
coming  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  there  Just 
will  not  be  the  needed  eg^s,  poultry,  milk. 
butter,  and  beef  avallatale,  either  for  home 
consumption  or  for  our  armed  forces. 

That  same  letter  earned  the  statement 
that,  due  to  the  lack  of  feed.  6-week -old  p;ps. 
wnlch  a  weeks  ago  were  selling  Icr  $11  and 
$12,  were  a  drvij;  on  the  market  foi  M  and  i5 
each.  Six-wcek-old  pigs  are  ot  little  value 
as  food  and.  if  the  co.rn  is  not  available— 
and  it  is  not  m  Mictiigan  at  the  present 
lime — that  means  shortly  there  will  be  less 
pork  to  rat. 

We  ask.  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  us 
and  with  the  winning  of  the  war?  Nothu.g 
at  all,  unles.s  we  take  action.  And  what  ac« 
ticn  can  ue  take? 

You  have  Senators  and  RepresentativeF  In 
Congress.  To  them  in  no  uncertain  terms 
you  can  make  known  your  views,  your  de- 
mands. You  can  insist  that  they  take  action 
without  any  further  delay  to  bring  order  out 
cf  confusion;  that  they  at  once  get  rid  of 
those  In  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  in  other  departments  at  Waaiilngton 
who  haven't  the  flhghtest  idea  of  what  it  is  all 
about,  and  place  in  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  production  men,  businrss- 
men — men  who  know  how  to  produce,  proc- 
ess, manufacture,  fabricate,  and  transport — 
and  that,  then,  having  placed  them  m  po- 
sitions of  power,  you  insist  that  the  President 
and  his  "little  kitchen  cabinet'"  keep  their 
incompetent  planning  out  of  the  picture. 

The  President  cannot  do  everythint:.  Let 
him  give  authority  to  competent  men.  who 
l)elieve  in  the  American  way  of  doinc  thing's, 
and  then  let  him  avoid  any  and  all  inter- 
ference with  them. 

Unless  something  like  that  is  dene,  this 
war,  if  It  is  not  lost,  will  be  prolonged,  and 
thousands — yes:  perhaps  hundreds  cf  thou- 
.•-ands— cf  our  young  men  will  die  bec.iuse. 
lie.'e  at  home,  on  the  home  front,  we  have 
failed  them. 

HOW  TO  SAVE  THI  REPUBLIC 

As  a  Republican.  I  do  not  choose  at  the 
moment  to  charge  that  this  administration  is 
planning  to  overthrow  constitutional  gov- 
ernment; If  seeking  to  destroy  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  their  representatives  in 
Congreis. 

We  are  aware  that  it  wa.;  the  Pi-esiUent  who 
said  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  admin- 
istration in  1936  that  in  34  months  he  h^id 
built  up  new  Instruments  of  public  power 
which  in  improper  hands  would  provide 
fhacUes  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  To- 
day much  of  that  power  is  in  the  hand?  of 
thoae  who  desire  to'  remake  America  Tlie 
Federal  pay  roll  has  on  it  too  many  Com- 
munists and  Communist  eympathizer^ 

We  recall  that  9  months  later  he  boasted 
that  in  his  first  administration  those  who 
opposed  him  had  met  their  match:  that  he 
expressed  the  detlre  that  of  bis  second  admin- 
istration it  could  be  said  that  they  had  met 
their  master 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  President  made  of  Congress  for  a  period 
of  years  a  rubber  stamp  and  that  r.  re- 
vamped Supreme  Court  gave  force  to  the 
economic  and  political  theories  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

But  disregard  for  the  moment  the  state- 
ments of  hia  political  opponents:  the  facts 
as  to  events  which  are  in  the  past.  Let  us 
come  down  to  the  present. 

The  South  is  a  Democratic  stronghold.  In 
that  Democratic  stronghold  there  Is  no  State 
more  loyal  In  Its  support  of  our  Constitution, 
m  Its  InsisteDce  that  public  ofllclais  abide  by 
lu  terms,  than  the  State  of  Texas. 

In  the  Congress  of  ths  United  States  there 
Is  no  mere  ardent,  loyal,  enthusiastic  Demo- 
crat than  Senator  W.  Lek  O'Daniel,  of  Texas. 
Exasperated   by  Office  of  Price  Administra- 


tion reflations  which  threatened  the  p»->iil- 
try  Industry  m  hi«  State,  he  made  the  tiau- 
ment  that  re-ponnble  oflficials  in  the  Adrain- 
istraiinn  were — and  I  quote: 

"Taking  orders  from  somebody,  and  that 
what  they  are  doins;  is  only  part  of  a  plot 
to  change  our  Government  into  communism, 
socali-'^m.  or  «^ome  otht-r  foreign  'isms.'  which 
means  a  di.  t.iTor^hip  and  regimentation  of 
cur  jx'ople  and  i'bo!i.>-h:ng  our  private  system 
of  enterprise  " 

Operators  of  -small  factories,  businessmen, 
farmens — in  fact,  everyone  who  is  endeavor- 
iv.e.  to  cany  nn  the  businefs  which  provides 
the  tax  money:  whlrli  produces,  processes. 
manufarture.s.  cr  transports  the  things  which 
are  netded  to  keep  this  Government  a  going 
concern,  to  maintain  the  foundation  which 
suppcrt.s  the  armed  forces— have  all  been 
hami>ered  and  Innderpd  in  their  efforts  by 
bure.iucrats,  by  New  Deal  planners. 

The  blij;hting  effects  of  this  administra- 
tion are  so  widespread  that  millions  of 
people  throuchout  the  country  are  almost 
ready  to  pive  up  in  de.'^pair. 

Only  a  week  aco.  appearing  before  the 
Hi/u.>e  Small  Business  Committee.  W.  H. 
Albers.  president.  Supermarket  Institute  of 
Cincinnati,  testifying,  said: 

"Let  the  ixilicy  of  the  organization  be 
based  on  fatts  and  let  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  stick  to  that  policy.  The 
agency  now  he.s  become  so  hopelessly  di.sor- 
kjanized  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  mobs 
to  descend  on  Wasliington." 

No  one  wants  mob  violence,  but  we  have 
mub  violence  out  in  California,  where  the 
zoot-suiters  have  been  so  lawless  that  they 
have  limlly  arnu.sed  the  indignation  of  the 
men  in  the  armed  forces  to  such  an  extent 
that  riot  after  not  has  occurred.  And  the 
answer  to  tiiat  problem  was  an  order  exclud- 
ing the  men  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  from 
the  public  streets  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  correct  answer,  the  proper  answer,  to 
the  lawlessness  of  those  gangs  would  have 
been  law  enfnrcement  Throw  the  zoot- 
suiters  into  Jail.  Try  them  and.  if  found 
guilty,  convict  them  and  send  them  to 
prison. 

What  must  be  the  thought  of  the  soldier 
or  the  sailor,  walking  the  streets  of  a  Cali- 
fornia city,  when  he  and  his  girl  friend  are 
a'-raulted  by  a  gang,  and,  when  his  comrades 
retaliate  in  kiiid.  they  rre  barred  from  the 
streets  of  the  city  which  they  will  shortly 
be  called  upon  to  defend  wlth'thfir  lives  oil 
some  foreign  battle  frcnt? 

Throuphout  this  land  other  gangsters  are 
depriving  American  cltizc^ns  of  their  rights. 
In  one  little  Mich!<!-tn  c:ty  convicted  crim- 
inals from  the  city  of  Detroit,  driving  on 
rationed  ea.^  and  rationed  tires,  roam  the 
."Streets.  nieketinL'  i;rfx-ery  stores  which  sell 
milk  delivered  by  men  w^ho  have  refused  to 
Join  a  particular  organization. 

Our  boys  are  fizhting  to  carry  the  "four 
freedoms"  including  freedom  from  want  rnd 
freedom  from  fear,  to  the  people  of  India. 
of  the  isiands  of  the  southern  Pacific  Yet 
here  at  liome  grocerymen  are  not  permitted 
to  sell  food  to  hungry  people  Just  because 
other  men  who  deliver  milk  to  them  refuse 
to  pay  a  fee  demanded  by  gangsters  from 
Detroit 

It  all  stems  b:  rk  to  the  political  alliance 
between  the  admini.-iration  and  union  po- 
litical leaders.  The  result  is  the  destruc- 
tion cf  freedom  from  fear  and.  In  many  cases, 
freedom  from  want:  for  by  the  activities  of 
the  Bo-cail»>d  organisers  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  patriotic  American  citizens  is  de- 
stroyed. 

In  another  Michigan  city  manufacturers  of 
shells  were  told  that  the  finished  product 
as  well  as  the  materials  to  make  the  shells 
would  not  be  transported  to  or  from  their 
factories  if  they  conUnued  to  buy  coal  from 
a  dealer  whose  drivers  refused  to  Join  a  par- 
ticular union. 
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IL  all  finds  support  in  the  political  alliance 
between  labor  leaders  and  the  administra- 
tion, determined  to  have  its  arbitrary  way; 
to  purchase  political  support,  regardless  of 
Its  lip  service  to  the  "four  freedoms." 

In  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  last  week 
by  a  vote  of  219  to  129  which  provided  that 
union  men  before  a  strike  which  would  throw 
them  out  of  work  was  calUfi  should  have 
the  right  by  secret  ballot  to  determine 
whether  a  majority  wanted  a  strike. 

When  that  bill  was  before  your  Congress 
and  after  it  had  been  passed,  William  Green, 
head  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  the  Americai  Federation  of  Labor  an- 
nounced that  it  was  the  purpose  of  that 
organization  to  defeat  every  man  who  voted 
for  that  bill.  Now,  mark  you.  who  voted 
for  a  bill  which  gave  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  a  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  would  strike  in  an 
Indtistry  which  was  producing  arms  for  their 
sons  and  brothers. 

Prior  to  the  last  election  the  executive 
committee  of  the  teamsters'  union  in  New 
Jersey  announced  that  they  had  $4,000,000 
cash  on  hand  and  the  executive  committee 
of  that  organization  authorized  its  president 
to  use  so  much  of  that  $4,000,000  as  might 
be  necessary  to  defeat  a  Member  of  Congress. 

The  organizations  which  are  making  these 
demands  are  the  political  allies  of  the  admin- 
istration in  power.  If  this  Government  is 
to  be  preserved:  If  the  Republic  is  to  re- 
main, ther  the  people  must,  by  their  pro- 
tests, by  their  petitions,  by  mass  meetings 
and  by  letters,  by  personal  conversation, 
bring  home  to  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress the  knowledge  that  these  pressure 
groups  must  not  control  legislation. 

Let  those  publications  which  advocate  the 
hauling  down  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
substitution  of  a  flag  of  a  superworld  gov- 
ernment, and  whose  god  Is  the  almighty 
dollar,  call  us  names,  make  their  false  charges 
of  a  lack  of  patriotism  by  insinuation  and 
Innuendo,  through  news  story  and  editorial, 
continue  to  stir  up  disunity  and  discord. 

The  American  people  have  too  much  good 
sense,  too  much  of  good  Judgment,  to  be 
either  deceived  or  misled.  Proof  of  this  is 
found  in  the  futility  of  their  efforts  when 
at  the  last  November  election,  and  In  fact 
at  every  election  since,  the  people  at  every 
opportunity  have  repudiated  their  preach- 
ments, denied  their  demands. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  this  administration,  of 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  America,  in  its 
people  or  its  form  of  government,  to  brand 
all  those  who  oppose  any  of  their  ideas  as 
disloyal,  as  unpatriotic. 

This,  under  the  Constitution,  Is  a  people's 
Government.  It  can  remain  so  only  If  the 
people  now— without  delay — meet  the  false 
charges  which  are  hurled  against  those  who 
oppose  efforts  which  will  destroy  the  repub- 
lic. 

While  our  fighting  forces  save  us  from 
Hitler  and  Hirohito.  we  here  on  the  home 
front  must  save  the  country,  the  Nation, 
from  the  bureaucrats  and  planners,  from 
the   Communists,    and   the   New   Dealers. 

Be  of  good  cheer.  Be  not  dismayed.  The 
truth,  courageously  told  and  oft  repeated, 
will  prevail.  Hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day. 
keeping  ever  in  mind  the  principles  set  forth 
In  the  Constitution  given  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers, let  us  dc  all  things  which  will  aid 
the  men  who  are  fighting  our  battle:  which 
will  overcome  and  defeat  the  efforts  of  those 
who  here  at  home  would  destroy  all  those 
things  which  our  fighting  men  hold  near 
and  dear,  and  which  will  be  their  only  reward 
when  the  battle  has  been  won. 

When  someone  tells  you  or  charges  that 
you  are  unpatriotic;  that  you  are  hindering 
the  war  effort  by  opposing  some  administra- 
tion policy;  by  criticizing  something  which 
is  defeating  the  efforts  of  our  fighters,  ask 
him  how  many  War  bonds  he  has  bought; 


how  much  of  food,  of  clothing,  of  munitions 
of  war  he  has  produced;  how  many  hours 
per  day  he  has  worked. 

Ask  him  whether  he  believes  In  the  Con- 
stitution, or  whether  he  has  some  plan  for 
overthrowing  constitutional  government, 
surrendering  our  lndep>endence,  hauling 
down  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Joining  in  a 
world  supergovernment,  which  will  keep 
our  boys  policing  and  fighting  in  foreign 
lands  for  years  to  come;  which  will  keep  our 
farmers  working  every  daylight  hour  to  feed 
people  in  foreign  lands. 

Ask  him  whether  he  believes  In  America, 
has  confidence  In  her  people,  faith  In  the 
God  who  has  guided  us  In  the  years  that 
have  gone. 

Tell  him  In  words  short  and  loud  that  you 
believe  In  religion,  in  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  deity,  In  our  country,  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  our  people,  and  that,  for  you.  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  flag  under  which 
you  wish  to  live  ^nd  die,  and,  as  your  con- 
science dictate  and  your  God  may  answer 
your  prayers,  you  Intend,  come  what  may,  to 
follow  a  course  which  will  keep  it  flying  until 
thf  boys  come  home. 


Our  Moral  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or   NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  I  read  an  impressive  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times,  concerning  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Mount  Ver- 
non, N.  Y.  New  York  is  my  State,  and 
beautiful  Mount  Vernon,  a  suburb  of 
New  York  City,  is  only  a  few  miles  from 
my  home.  I  have  visited  this  historic 
spot  hundreds  of  times  and  have  alwaj's 
come  away  with  an  inspired  and  appre- 
ciative heart.  Indeed,  my  parents  took 
me  there  often,  when  I  was  a  child,  and 
I  can  still  remember  how  their  eyes 
would  glow  when  they  looked  upon  the 
patriotic  monuments  to  our  Nation's 
history.  For  they,  like  the  founders  of 
this  country,  came  from  a  far  land — a 
land  which  has  fought  unabatedly  for 
freedom  and  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
I  can  remember  hearing  the  bell  of  St. 
Paul's,  that  original  bell,  made  by  the 
very  makers  of  the  Liberty  Bell.  Today, 
the  beautiful  bells  of  the  cathedrals  of 
Europe,  so  much  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  are  silent,  Notre  Dame,  Bruges, 
Lourdes,  St.  Sulpice,  and  Trondheim 
shall  echo  no  longer  to  the  sound  of  their 
joyful  and  prayerful  bells  until  every 
trace  of  the  invader  is  swept  from  their 
lands;  but  in  our  country  every  church, 
of  every  denomination,  sounds  that  glad 
note. 

Now  that  we  are  about  to  recess  for  the 
summer,  it  is  not  amiss  to  turn  our  con- 
sideration to  some  of  the  larger  and  more 
general  aspects  of  our  history  and  to 
realize  that  our  proud  freedom  and  our 
brave  name  of  America  were  made  pos- 
sible by  men  who  sprang  from  alien  soil, 
but  whose  hearts  and  souls  rushed  from 
persecution   and   tyranny   in   the   Old 


'  World  to  liberty,  and  the  self-discipline 
which  liberty  requires,  in  the  New.  If 
we  remember  that  the  fathers  of  our 
freedom  fought  against  hatred  and  nar- 
row-mindedness, against  tyranny,  cor- 
ruption, religious  and  social  pers.-cution, 
and  unjust  economic  discrimination,  and 
all  the  other  evils  which  totalitarianism 
has  reawakened  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  today,  we  may  better  understand 
the  terrible  plight  of  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  Europe  and  Asia.  We  may  better 
judge  how  to  alleviate  that  plight. 

I  submit  this  editorial  for  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress: 

OLD     COLONIAL    CHtmCH 

Announcement  by  Secretary  Ickes  that  St. 
Pauls  Episcopal  Church  In  Mount  Vernon 
has  been  designated  as  a  national  hlstorio 
site  doesn't  affect  it  proprietorship,  which 
remains  in  the  corporation.  It  means  that 
the  National  Park  Service  will  have  a  hand  In 
the  care  of  the  property.  Pew  churchei 
have  more  flavor  of  old  New  York.  Van 
Cortlandts,  Rhlnelanders,  Roosevelta  hav* 
been  pewboldera  or  vestrymen  there.  Bom* 
years  ago  the  President's  mother  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  restore  the  church. 

The  earliest  church  building  on  the  Green 
was  a  frame  house.  28  by  18,  and  shingled  on 
the  sides.  The  present  church,  built  In  1761, 
Is  of  stone  with  a  square  tower  at  the  front. 
It  is  cf  Georgian  Colonial  style.  The  data 
of  the  first  genuine  Georgian  church  In  thl« 
town,  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  was  1764.  The  Green. 
the  Eastchester  Green,  is  famous  for  that 
election  In  1733  for  printing  a  true  accovint 
of  which  John  Peter  Zenger,  of  the  New 
York  Weekly  Journal,  was  tried  for  seditioxis 
libel  against  the  Crown.  His  acquittal  is  tha 
earliest  monument  of  American  freedom  of 
the  press. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Eastchester  or 
Mount  Vernon  was  called  Hutchinson's  after 
Anne  Hutchinson,  who  lived  there  for  a  tlm* 
after  having  been  driven  out  of  Massachu- 
setts for  her  theological  views.  She  was  to 
die  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  on  th* 
shore  cf  Pelham  Bay,  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  St.  Paul's  was  a  Hessian  hos- 
pital. After  the  battle  of  Pell's  Point,  90 
Hessians  died  In  the  church  and  were  burled 
in  the  sand  pit.  The  church  bell  still  In 
use,  cast  by  the  makers  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 
was  buried  in  1775  to  keep  the  enemy  from 
making  it  a  cannon.  After  the  Revolution. 
St.  Paul's  was  used  as  a  courthouse,  and 
Aaron  Burr  tried  cases  there.  One  more 
curious  detail  the  guidebook  gives:  "Georg* 
Washington  Adams,  son  of  President  John 
Quincy  Adams,  drowned  nearby  In  1829,  U 
burled  here." 

Almost  daily  in  the  pages  of  our  news- 
papers and  magazines,  in  platform 
speeches  and  on  the  radio,  in  the  theaters 
and  movie  houses,  by  letter  and  private 
appeal  we  are  besieged  by  pleas  for 
some  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
oppressed  peoples.  Such  appeals  are  not 
only  highly  praiseworthy  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  ever  before  us  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  are  fighting,  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  which 
must  flourish  in  our  souls,  the  aid  we 
must  give,  and  the  warnings  of  what 
should  befall  us  should  we  attempt  to 
reap  the  whirlwind  of  selfishness. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  balance 
these  essential  concepts  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  We  have  been  giving,  and 
continue  to  give  in  increasing  measure, 
all  the  aid  to  the  oppressed  which  we  can 
possibly    muster.    Lend-lease    si4)plies 
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must  of  necessity  go  through  the  block-  ; 
Bde  at  their  own  peril.    The  wonderful  i 
work  done  by  the  Red  Cross.  Impeded  rs 
It  is  by  the  necessary  blockades  imposed  i 
by  Jhe  United  Nations,  as  well  as  the 
destriKtive  actions  of  the  enemy,  con- 
tinues to  flourish.     Although  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Quaker  Relief,  and  the  various 
Catholic  relief  societies  are  not  able  to 
send  food  to  occupied  countries,  they  can 
and  do  furnish  medical  supplies. 
•'The  injuries  to  the  physical  well-being 

'  and  to  the  morale  of  the  per.secuted  peo- 
ples of  Europe  will  take  a  long  while  to 
cure.  Perhaps  two  generations  is  not 
enough  to  allow.  Deprivations  and  in- 
juries in  China  are  undoubtedly  equal  to 
those  in  Europe,  but  are  to  some  slight 
extent  counterbalanced  by  certain  aids 
which  we  give  the  new  China,  and  which 
we  probably  would  not  have  given  so 
quickly  or  In  such  measure  were  not  the 
Chinese  our  active  friends  and  allies  in 
the  present  crisis.  One  murdered  Chi- 
Sfeae  child  may  represent  a  pennyworth's 
value,  or  tlie  worth  of  the  whole  world, 
depending  upon  the  ethical  viewpoint  of 
the  beholder.  But  we  are  training  hun- 
dreds of  young  Chinese  women  as  Red 
Cross  nurses,  and  perhaps,  now  and  after 
the  war,  their  acquired  knowledge  may 
save  the  liVts  of  whole  generatioiis.  We 
are  teaching  the  Chine.se  how  to  use  and 
care  for  water-cooled  machine  guns, 
trench  mortars,  antitank  guns,  and  other 
weapons  of  destruction.  This  means 
that,  after  the  war  is  won,  we  will  have 
taught  them  the  principles  cf  modern 
machinery,  and  what  they  have  learned 
about  jeeps  and  tommy  tiuns — which,  it 
Is  said,  they  have  come  to  love  as  do  our 
own  Yanks  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
New  Oulnra — can  be  applied  to  those 
pursuits  of  peace  which  concern  commer- 
cial flying,  mechanical  harvesting,  road- 
building  by  tractors,  bridge-bulding  by 
caissons.  Perhaps  this  may  sound  like 
cold  comfort,  but  it  is  equally  cold  fact. 

Only  yesterday  President  Roosevelt 
sent  a  special  short-wave  radio  greeting 
to  the  people  of  China  on  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  their  resistance  to  Japanese 
aggression.    He  said : 

Our  friends  l^are  long  known  what  our 
enemies  ue  Icarnlnt;  today — that  the  prom- 
ises at  the  United  States  are  always  kept  and 
our  pledges  are  always  redeemed. 

ip^e  have  been  able  to  get  some  food 
into  Greece.  Our  supply  may  be  inade- 
quate, but  at  least  It  is  something. 
Naturally,  the  United  Nations  oppose 
any  relief  which  will  only  fall  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  and  so  feed  and 
clothe  and  succor  those  who  oppress  the 
Tcry  ones  to  whom  our  help,  and  our 
hearts,  are  directed.  With  the  initial 
aid  of  the  Turkish  Government,  who  sent 
the  very  first  of  the  food  supply  ships 
to  Greece,  with  the  use  of  borrowed 
Swedish  sliips  and  the  Invocation  of 
lend-lease,  food  has  gone  to  the  Greeks, 
in  small  measure,  and  at  the  peril  of 
capture  or  sinking. 

Obviously,  the  American  Nation,  as 
well  as  the  unfortunate  folk  of  such 
countries  as  Norway.  France.  Belgiuzn. 
and  Holland,  question:  If  even  tui 
occasional  tricUe  of  food  can  go  to 
Greece,  why  not  to  the  others?  As  a 
certam  delegation  of  Nor^regian  seamen 


put  it.  they  do  not  wirh  to  go  home  at 
the  end  of  the  war  and  "have  to  go  to 
the  churchyards  and  find  the  crosses  of 
their  dear  ones  who  have  died  of  hun- 
ger." Hostile  groups,  both  here  and 
abroad,  encourage  such  natural  fear  and 
concern,  and  stir  up  dissension  by  capi- 
talizing upon  it. 

The  "why"  Is  the  almost  sure  danger 
of  strengthening  our  enemies  with  mate- 
riah  intended  for  our  friends.  The  solu- 
tion is  to  get  the  war  over  with  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  then  to  allow  some  such 
committee  as  that  which  is  now  beu^g 
formed  und3r  ex-Gov.  Herbert  Lehman, 
of  New  York,  for  the  organization  of 
American  aid  in  reconstruction,  to  take 
over  and  restore  the  full  vitality  of  the 
small  democracies. 

In  the  last  war  we  brought  great  aid 
to  Prance  and  Belgium  even  whils  the 
fighting  was  going  on.  But  we  did  not 
have  such  stiff  essential  blockades  im- 
posed of  necessity  by  ourselves  and  oar 
allies,  nor  did  we  engage  in  a  war  wh.ch 
encompassed  every  ocean  in  tiie  world. 

Of  our  two  problems,  after  victory  i.s 
won.  the  f^rst  is  the  assistance  of  rehabil- 
itation of  the'  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
earth:  the  second  is  the  matter  of  post- 
war immigration.  The  fir.st  muit  rest 
in  the  laps  of  such  agencies  as  th.'  afore- 
mentioned for  the  organization  of  Amer- 
ican aid  in  reconstruction.  The  st  cond 
will  be  a  matter  of  consideration  not  only 
for  ra'^mbers  of  the  lecjis'ative  body,  but 
for  every  American  citizen.  Certainly 
we  do  not  wish  to  become,  nor  do  we  pro- 
pose to  be.  a  sort  of  catch-all  for  the 
miifits  of  the  earth.  With  our  present 
system  of  quota  immigration  we  could 
never  become  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  make  ourselves  ready  to  welcome 
useful  citizens.  We  must  remember  that 
one  Toscanini  Is  worth  a  thousand  Ca- 
pones;  and  that  we  have  gained  Einstein, 
even  though  FYitz  Kuhn  is  in  a  detention 
camp.  And  the  little,  unimportant  peo- 
ple v.ho  come  here  full  of  hope  and  who 
go  to  work  earnestly,  who  pledge  sincere 
allegiance  to  our  flag,  and  who  learn  our 
language,  have  every  right  to  enjoy  our 
privileges.  At  one  time  all  of  us.  save 
the  Americans  who  are  entirely  of  Indian 
blood,  were  immigrants,  whether  we 
stepped  off  the  Mayflower  onto  Plymouth 
Rock,  or  came,  hopeful  and  trustinrr.  like 
my  parents,  from  Ireland  only  one  gen- 
eration ago. 

No  matter  when  we  or  our  forefathers 
came  to  this  great  land,  our  hearts  stir 
to  the  words  of  Pehcia  Heman's  poem. 
The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
which  every  school  cliild  learns ; 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  btem  and  rock-lx)und  coaf^t, 

And  the  woods,  against  a  stormy  sky, 
Their  giant  branches  tossed. 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  bills  and  waters  o  e^ 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  •  wild  New  England  shore. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar? 

Bright  Jewels  of  the  mine? 
Ttoe  wealth  of  seas:  the  spoils  of  war? 

Tbey  sotigbt  a  faith's  pure  shrine. 

Ay.  call  It  holy  ground. 

The  soil  whisre  first  they  trod. 
They  have  left  anstained  what   there  they 
found — 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 


This  country  was  made  by  people 
driven  here  from  other  lands  through 
oppression  and  religious  tyranny  and 
hunger  and  fear.  They,  a  few  of  them, 
built  St.  Pauls  Episcopal  Church  in 
Mount  Vernon;  more  and  more  of  them 
built  such  churches  all  over  our  country. 
They  were  proud  of  what  they  made. 
Let  us  keep  :t  fair  and  brave  for  their 
descendants;  at  the  same  time,  let  us 
resolve  never  to  clase  our  doors  against 
the  equally  couraceous  men  and  women 
of  today — and  tomorrow. 


The  Strategy  of  Truth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tliursdaij.  Juli,  8  (Icaifilatire  day  of 
Monday.  May  24  > ,  1943 

Mr.    MEAD.     Mr.    Pre.<:ident.    I    ask 

unanimou.^  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Rkcokd  an  address  on  the  subject 
'•What  O.  W.  I.  Srt.s  Out  to  Do  for  Us." 
delivered  by  Liam  O'Connor.  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  Domeslic 
Operations.  Oifice  of  War  Information  of 
the  O.  W.  I.,  and  published  under  the 
heading  "Tlie  S  rategy  cf  Truth"  in  the 
niaprazme  Commonwealth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  STRATECT  OF  TELTTH — WHAT  OFTICE  OF   WAR 
I?»rORMATrON  SFT.S  OUT  TO  CO  FOR  Vi 

(By  Li..m  O'Coiuii  r.  Special  AsFistant  to  the 
Dhcricr  of  Dntnrstic  Operations,  Office  of 

War  Inlorniaticn) 

Truth.  It  has  been  .said,  is  the  first  casualty 
cf  war.  and  the  propagandist  is  the  assassin. 
Accordii;?  t.  tlii.s  view,  tlie  propagandist  Is 
psfttiuially  a  liar:  he  usf^  the  lie  to  mislead 
the  entniy.  to  deceive  his  own  people,  to  se- 
cure the  aid  tif  neutral.s  and  allies.  He  haa 
one  aim.  a^j  Goebbels  puus  it,  "the  conquest  of 
the  nir.s.ses.  Every  meaios  that  serves  this 
end  is  gcod  " 

Hi'ler  Is  in  full  agreement  uith  his  Min- 
ister lor  Propapanda  and  Public  Enlighten- 
ment. He  believes  that  the  propagandist 
should  not  only  qualify  as  a  liar,  but  that  he 
jlir.uld  bo  aa  biij;  a  liar  as  possible.  Hitler's 
principle  of  the  big  lie  Is  stated  In  Mein 
Kamp:  There  we  read  that  It  is  a  "very 
sound  principle"  that  "a  definite  factor  In 
getting  a  lie  believed  Is  the  size  of  the  lie 
•  •  •  for  the  broad  mass  of  the  people  in 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  its  hetu-t  more 
readily  falls  victim  to  a  big  lie  than  to  a  small 
one." 

The  United  States  Government  emphati- 
cally does  not  subscribe  to  this  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  propagandist.  It  does  not 
t)elieve  that  a  declaration  of  war  necessarily 
implies  a  moratorium  upon  truth  and  an 
open  sea-scn  for  specialists  in  the  colossal  lie. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion was  set  up.  in  the  language  of  Executive 
Order  9182.  "In  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
American  people  and  of  aU  other  peoples 
opposing  the  Axi.e  ii^CTe.'^sors  to  be  truthfully 
informed."  The  comment  of  Elmer  Davis, 
Director  of  Office  of  War  Information,  upon 
this  order  Is  unequivocal: 

"We  even  intend  to  see  to  !t  that  the  enemy 
peopUs  are  truthfully  informed,  because  we 
believe  the  truth  is  on  our  s.de,  not  only  as 
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to  the  nature  and  Issues  of  the  war,  but  as  to    | 
who  is  going  to  win  it.     We  cannot  profess    | 
that  we  are  ;jolng  to  tell   the  whole  truth,    i 
because  some  things  must  be  held  baclt  on    I 
the  ground  of  military  security;  but  we  are 
going  to  tell  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  we 
Intend  to  see  that  the  American  people  get 
Just  as  much  of  It  as  genuine  considerations 
of    military    security    will    permit.     •     •     • 
Propaganda     •     •     •     Is      an      Instrument 
which  may  use  truth  or  falsehood  as  Its  ma- 
terial, which  may  be  directed  toward  worthy 
or  unworthy  ends.    We  are  going  to  use  the 
truth,  and  we  are  going  to  use  it  toward  the 
end  of  winning  the  war.     •     •     •"    In  short, 
•we  are  determined  to  fight  the  enemy's  strat- 
egy of  lies  with  our  strategy  of  truth. 

But  this  Is  more  than  a  conflict  of  strat- 
egies. Each  of  these  strategies  Is  based  upon 
a  philosophy  of  man.  Those  philosophies  are 
radically  opposed  one  to  the  other.  Thomas 
Jefferson  stat^l  the  conflict  clearly:  "Men  by 
their  constitution  are  naturally  divided  Into 
two  parties.  Those  who  fear  and  distrust  the 
people,  and  wish  to  draw  all  power  from 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  classes. 
Secondly,  those  who  identify  themselves  with 
the  people,  have  confidence  In  them,  cherish 
and  consider  them  as  the  most  honest  and 
safe,  althouph  not  the  most  wise,  depository 
of  the  public  Interests.  In  every  country 
these  two  parties  exist,  and  in  every  one 
where  they  are  free  to  think,  speak,  and  write 
they  will  declare  themselves." 

The  essential  conflict,  therefore.  Is  between 
an  Illiberal  conception  of  man  and  a  liberal 
conception;  between  the  Fascist  notion  that 
the  average  man  Is  a  boob  to  be  man  puir  •  d 
unscrupulously  by  an  "elite."  and  the  demo- 
cratic Idea  that  every  man  has  the  right  to 
thlnlt  his  own  thoughts,  speak  his  own  mind, 
and  live  his  own  life — so  long  as  he  has  a 
proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

The  Fascists  have  not  bothered  to  hide 
their  contempt  for  the  common  man.  Hit- 
ler's Mein  Kampf  states  that  "The  Intel- 
ligence of  the  masses  Is  small,  their  forget- 
fulness  Is  great."  Goebbels  echoes  this  opin- 
ion "The  ordinary  man."  he  says,  "hates 
nothing  more  than  two-sldedness,  to  be  called 
upon  to  consider  this  as  well  as  that.  The 
masses  think  simply  and   primitively." 

It  is  true,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  pointed  out, 
that  the  average  man  Is  not  an  Intellectual 
giant.  The  average  man  himself  would  be 
the  last  to  make  any  such  pretension.  But 
It  Is  also  true  that  the  present  limitations 
of  popular  thinking  should  by  no  means  be 
regarded  as  final,  unchangeable. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  can  this  strategy  of 
truth  be  concerned  only  with  truth?  Must 
there  not  be.  In  addition  to  appeals  to  the 
Intelligence,  appeals  also  to  the  emotions? 
Are  such  emotional  appeals  not  demanded 
If  effective  action  against  the  enemy  Is  to 
be  secured?  And.  are  not  such  emotion^ 
appeals   destructive  of  truth   Itself? 

These  are  basic  questions  and  they  must 
be  answered.  We  deal  In  facts,  tlie  facts 
whifch  we  and  our  allies  must  have  to  un- 
derstand this  war  and  to  bring  It  to  a  vic- 
torious conclusion.  We  deal  also  In  the  back- 
ground information  without  which  facts  have 
little  or  no  meaning.  This  material  must 
be  presented,  not  only  at  home,  but  to  widely 
different  publics  abroad.  Abroad  we  must 
assure  the  French  Intellectual,  the  Chinese 
businesfem.Tii,  and  the  Filipino  peasant  that 
there  are  good  reasons  still  to  hope,  good 
reasons  still  to  fight  on;  we  must  convince 
neutrals  and  wavering  satelltes  of  the  Axis 
that  our  c:iuse  is  Just  and  that  it  has  the 
strength  to  prevail;  we  must  speak  to  the 
Nazi  official  In  Berlin  and  the  Japanese  of- 
ficial in  Tokyo  and  make  them  realize  tliai 
a  time  of  reckoning  draws  nearer  every  day. 
We  have  outposts  In  allied  countries  which 
handle  the  material  sent  from  here  and  also 
supplement  It  with  material  which  they  pre- 
pare and  distribute  to  neighboring  areas.     Ajb 


the  Director  of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
lias  pointed  cut,  "By  encouraging  our  allies. 
convincing  the  neutrals,  and  sowing  doubt 
and  confusion  among  cur  enemies,  they  are 
making  their  conlrioUticu  to  the  eventual 
victory    of    our    armed    forces." 

In  adapting  our  Information  to  the  cul- 
tural backgrounds  of  different  groups  we  are 
following  the  excellent  precedents  set  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 
If  we  are  to  be  sure  that  our  message  Is  un- 
derstood by  all  peoples.  If  we  are  to  be  sure 
that  the  emotional  values  of  this  message  of 
hope  and  defiance  of  aggression  are  properly 
appreciated,  we  must  make  these  adaptations. 
Information  which  Is  not  understood,  which 
arouses  no  strong  feeling,  obviously  cannot 
lead  to  action.  But — and  this  is  an  il-lm- 
portant  qualification — the  emotional  weight 
of  our  materials  must  never  be  permitted  to 
destroy  the  accuracy  or  proper  proportion  of 
our  information.  Were  this  to  happen,  we 
should  lose  the  confidence  of  those  whom  we 
wish  to  persuade,  confidence  which  is  vital 
to  our  successful  operation.  To  a  dealer  in 
the  truth  even  the  appearance  of  telling  a 
lie  can  be  fatal. 

At  home  the  situation  Is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. We  are  not  speaking  here  to  strang- 
ers, even  to  strangers  bound  to  us  by  the 
brotherhood  of  arms,  but  who  nonetheless 
we  must  make  some  effort  to  understand. 
No;  we  speak  here  to  oiu-  own.  to  our  rela- 
tives and  friends,  to  the  members  of  that 
great  household,  the  United  States.  Between 
members  of  ftie  same  household  there  Is  no 
need  for  carefully  composed  speeches.  Simple 
words,  plainly  spoken,  are  enough.  Indeed, 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  Government 
agency  to  "sell"  the  war  to  Americans  by. 
for  example,  the  crass  methods  of  the  circus 
barker,  would  be  a  monstrous  Impertinence. 
We  have  all  made  Investments  In  this  war, 
the  investments  of  the  fiesh  and  blood  of 
fathers  and  sons,  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
On  far-flung  battle  fronts,  from  Guadalcanal 
to  Kiska.  from  the  British  Isles  to  north 
Africa,  these  men  and  women  are  facing  the 
enemy;  they  are  enduring  privation  and 
wounds  and  disease.  At  this  very  moment 
some  of  them  are  dying.  Others  will  return, 
later,  broken  In  mind  and  mutilated  In  body. 
We  who  wait  for  news  of  those  who  are  dear 
to  us.  we  who  live  with  them  In  our  dreams 
though  the  distance  of  half  the  world  divides 
us,  do  not  need  to  be  "sold"  this  war. 

What  we  do  need  Is  the  unvarnished  truth, 
the  truth  which  will  help  us  to  produce  more 
tools  of  combat,  grow  more  food,  and  sacrifice 
more  of  our  time  and  energy  and  money  so 
that  our  ultimate  victory  will  be  the  more 
speedily  assured. 

An  example  or  two  may  help  to  show  more 
adequately  how  our  strategy  of  truth  differs 
from  the  enemy's  strategy  of  lies.  You  will 
recall  the  agreement  between  Great  Britain 
and  ourselves  in  August  1940.  whereby  Brit- 
ish bases  in  this  hemisphere  were  traded  for 
some  of  our  destroyers.  Completely  contra- 
dictory interpretations  of  this  event  were 
brodcast  by  the  Nazi  radio  to  various  audi- 
ences. The  German  home  front  was  In- 
formed that  the  agreement  proved  the  weak- 
ne.ss  of  the  British  since,  as  the  Announcer 
put  It,  "they  are  selling  out  the  Empire  for 
scrap  Iron."  The  United  States  was  told, 
however,  that  the  deal  was  a  sign  of  British 
strength,  because  it  was  In  reality  the  t)€- 
ginnlng  of  a  process  by  which  we  should  re- 
vert to  the  status  of  a  British  colony.  But 
this  alleged  United  States  weakness  was 
transformed  Into  United  States  strength  for 
listeners  in  French  Canada.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  In  Great  Britain — to  the  French 
Canadians  and  Latin  Americans  It  was  said 
that  Yankee  Imperialism  was  now  about  to 
dominate  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere — 
to  listeners  In  Britain  went  the  charge  that 
the  United  States  waa  plotting  to  prolong 
the  war  by  Inadequate  assistance  In  order 


that    the   British   Commonwealth   ahotild   at 
last  become  the  United  SUtes  Empire. 

Hire  we  have  complete  disregard  for  facts, 
for  consistency,  for  honesty.  There  s  no  at- 
tempt at  nil  to  tell  the  truth,  but  merely  a 
cynical  use  of  whatever  statement  seema 
mo.<=t  likely  to  be  in  accord  with  the  preju- 
dice's, the  hopes,  and  tlie  fears  of  a  given 
group.  That  is  the  principle  of  the  big  lie  In 
actual  operation. 

Lies  such  as  these  are  broadcast  24  hours 
a  day  from  the  short-wave  stations  of  Ger- 
many. lUly.  and  Japan.  Each  transmission 
Is  t>eamed  at  a  definite  target  in  the  appro- 
priate language  or  dialect.  Let  me  give 
you  a  brief  outline  of  how  our  strategy  of 
truth  Is  employed  against  this  steady  barrage 
of  falsehood. 

We  have  a  short-wave  monitoring  service 
which  enables  us.  day  by  day,  to  keep  tab* 
on  what  the  enemy  is  saying.  Foreign-lan- 
guage ezi>erts  listen  to  his  broadcasts,  tran- 
scribe, and  summarize  them.  The  transmis- 
sions are  then  classified  and  analysed.  With- 
in a  few  hours  of  the  original  reception  it  la 
possible  for  us  to  expose  the  enemy's  con- 
tradictions, distortions,  admissions,  and 
omissions  over  our  own  short-wave  stations 
In  some  30  languages,  and  to  deflate  his  lies, 
no  matter  how  astronomical  In  size  they  may 
be.  with  the  truth. 

We  have  hit  the  enemy  In  a  vital  spot, 
and  we  have  hit  him  hard.  He  has  made 
some  attempts  to  answer  our  exposures'  of 
his  lies,  but,  as  the  proverb  puts  it,  a  lie 
has  only  one  leg;  the  more  a  liar  tries  to 
Justify  himself  the  more  hopelessly  does  ha 
become  Involved.  He  has  been  compelled  to 
forbid  listening  to  our  broadcasts  among  bis 
own  nationals  and  among  the  population  of 
occupied  countries,  and  to  punish  violation* 
of  this  prohibition  with  death.  There  could 
t>e  no  more  eloquent  proof  than  this  of  the 
impotence  of  a  propaganda  of  untruth. 

It  Is  significant  that  this  Impotence  was 
recognized  In  an  official  German  publica- 
tion as  early  as  1936.  I  refer  to  the  Hand- 
buch  der  neuzeltllchen  Wehrwlssenschaftea 
(Handbook  of  Modem  Military  Science) .  pub- 
lished In  that  year  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  German  Society  for  Military  Politics 
and  Military  Science.  The  volume  was  edited 
by  Major  General  Franke.  It  declares:  "Even 
the  most  obvlotu  untruthfulness  is  readily 
believed  by  the  unsuspecting  masses  of  the 
population.  But  lies  have  short  lives  and 
their  poisoned  arrows  may  fall  back  on  him 
who  used  them  first. 

'"Therefore,  sotind  propaganda,  made  to 
last,  must  xise  only  statements  which  ar» 
based  on  facts,  and  which  will  Increase  the 
confidence  of  public  opinion.  •  •  •*• 
Hitler  would  have  done  well  to  have  listened 
to  these  words  of  warning  In  1936.  He  put 
his  trust  Instead  In  his  principle  of  the  big 
He.  Today  we  are  shooting  bis  poisoned 
arrows  back  at  him.  And  the  poison  that  be 
himself  distilled  Is  now  working  upon  him. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  Shortly 
after  our  entry  Into  war  Tokyo.  Rome,  and 
Berlin  launched  by  short  wave  a  concerted 
campaign  against  religious  groups.  The  aim 
was  a  familiar  one:  to  divide  and  conquer. 
On  Its  beam  to  South  America  Tokyo  stated 
that  Protestants  and  Jews  In  the  United 
States  were  banding  together  to  exterminate 
Catholicism  below  the  Rio  Grande.  Rome 
supplemented  this  by  telling  North  America 
and  Eire  that  the  Protestant  tyrant  Rooeevelt 
had  landed  troops  In  Northern  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  wiping  out  Catholicism  In  Eire. 
Berlin,  however,  assured  us  that  President 
R'.x)sevelt  was  a  second  Moses.  Tokyo  claimed 
that  more  than  50  Protestant  leaders  had 
pledged  cooperation  with  the  Japanese  forces: 
not  one  of  these  leaders  was  named.  Tokyo 
al.«o  alleged  that  Archbishop  OlXiberty,  of 
Manila,  and  Catholic  missionaries  in  Hong 
Kong  had  approved  the  Japanese  occupation 
of  Manila.     Berlin  made  frequent  mention  of 
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!ti  mobile  churchM  for  German  troops  In 
Rawta  Tokyo  outdid  all  competition  In  a 
broadcan  to  the  Filipinos.  The  announcer 
solemnly  proclaimed:  "When  the  Japanese 
entered  Manila  the  natives  eald,  'The  angels 
hare  come.  The  angelc  we  have  awaited  bo 
long  have  now  descended '  •  •  •  Church 
bells  are  strtklng.  iheir  merry  notes  pealing 
out  to  the  land  " 

The  dlvUlve  intention  of  these  bare-faced 
lies  was  unmistakably  clear  We  at  once  made 
the  facts  known  to  the  religious  press  and 
radio.  With  one  voice,  from  coast  to  coast  and 
from  border  to  Oulf.  the  rellglovu  press  and 
radio  castigated  these  lies;  with  one  voice  they 
proclaimed  the  unity  of  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jew  against  Axis  aggression:  with  one 
voice  they  proclaimed  that  religious  groups 
were  determined  not  to  be  divided,  not  to  be 
conquered.  The  general  press  and  radio 
Joined  In  the  chorus.  So  also  did  the  domes- 
tic foreign -language  press  and  the  domestic 
forelgn-language  radio  Then,  on  our  short- 
wave transmitters,  in  all  the  major  languages 
Ol  the  world  and  even  In  languages  and  dia- 
lects comparatively  little  known,  we  reported 
this  united  defiance  to  Axis  duplicity  of  the 
organized  spiritual  forces  of  America. 

The  effect  was  dramatic:  For  the  moment 
Tokyo.  Rome,  and  Berlin  dropped  this  at- 
tack: their  sudden  sUence  on  the  subject  was 
profound . 

This  decisive  defeat  did  not  permanently 
dieoourage  the  enemy,  however;  it  merely 
taught  him  that  religious  groups  are  not  as 
naive  as  he  had  Imagined.  Since  then  he  has 
returned  to  the  attack,  not  once  but  again 
and  again,  losing  methods  a  good  deal  more 
■Qbtle.  With  the  help  of  the  organized  press 
and  radio  of  the  country— especially  that  of 
the  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jewish  serv- 
loea  we  have  met  these  recturlng  attacks  and 
we  will  continue  to  meet  them.  We  cannot 
afford  to  relax.  We  must  not  forget  for  a 
tnoment  that  the  enemy  wants  to  create  war 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  that  he 
wants  to  turn  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
against  the  Jew.  We  must  remember  that 
hla  grand  strategy  Is  to  divide  us  amonf^  our- 
••iTee.  and  to  divide  us  from  our  allies,  par- 
tletilarly  from  the  British  and  the  Russians. 
Only  by  unceasing  i.nd  aggressive  vigilance, 
only  by  an  adamant  skepticism  toward  all 
appeals  addreesed  directly  or  indirectly  to 
narrow  group  partisanship,  only  by  faith  In 
the  American  Ideal  of  freedom  and  Justice 
and  brotherhood  for  all  shall  we  survive. 


A  Mother  Prays 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  nxmiDA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursdaif,  July  S.  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoNcxissioifAL  Record, 
a  splendid  work  from  the  pen  of  Florida's 
great  poet.  Will  D.  Muse.  It  is  entitled 
"A  Mother  Praj's." 

A   MOTRn   nUTS 

Watch  over  him.  O  Lord! 

He  Isao  young,  so  Innocent  and  kind. 

He  does  not  know  that  thing  called  hate. 

He  knows  not  greed  nor  lust  for  gold. 

He  only  knows  that  skies  are  blue. 

"n»at  summer  brings  the  roees 

And  that  birds  are  harblngei 


And  yet  .  ,  .  h?  felt  the  thrill  of 

Bugle  call  .  .  .  the  sound  of  marching  men. 

In  him  was  born  that  nameless  thing 

Called  loyalty.     His  youthful  blood 

Is  hot  fror 

Burned  lor 

Through  y^ 

Watch  over^ 
And  when 
Have  tblnne 
Let  him  come 
So  proudly  thi 
He  left  so  lately. 
Thus   a   mother 
back. 


The  Two  FroBts  in  Wasknifton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or    VISGINL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  May  issue 
of  Trusts  and  Estates  reflects  the  senti- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  who  voted  against  the 
continuance  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Act — an  experiment  of  Government  con- 
trol and  price  fixing  of  an  essential 
industry: 

There  are  two  distinct  philosophies  repre- 
sented In  official  Washington  circles,  a  lact 
which  must  be  borne  In  mind  in  viewing 
congressional  as  well  as  bureaucratic  activi- 
ties. Industrialists  and  businessmen  who 
have  been  found  essential  to  promotion  cf 
the  war-production  effort,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  Members  of  Congress,  and 
many  officials  as  well  as  career  employees  of 
regular  Government  departments,  are  pri- 
marily interested  In  practical  matters  such  as 
winning  the  war  and  maintaining  some  sem- 
blance of  a  free-enterprise  system.  In  the 
other  camp — and  this  Includes  some  of  the 
hlehest  advisors  as  well  as  the  "entrenching 
bureaucracy" — are  those  primarily  concerned 
with  the  new  social  order:  the  so-called  con- 
trolled economy  adherents  bent  on  reform 
first,  last,  and  always. 

Decisions  of  vital  Importance,  especially  on 
the  production  and  tax  fronts,  are  delayed 
or  vitiated  by  compromise  with  the  powcrlul 
forces  of  paternalism.  These  l)enevolent 
despots  (benevolent  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  despotic  In  the  theory  that  they 
know  better  about  what  Is  good  for  the  peo- 
ple than  they  do)  are  a  hang-over  from  the 
"social  gains"  school,  which  is  dangerous  to 
our  national  security  in  times  that  call  for 
social  sacrifices.  It  ttm  m^imn  official  ex- 
ample for  the  sort  of  dWiuuxfill^ch  John  L. 
Lewis  has  made.  The  fM|«tt  Is  Ui«t  we  are 
seeing  our  unity  of  purpose  weakened  by  an 
Internal  MM  |ictween  paternalism  and  pro- 
dtKUon,  WHi^l^iie  attention  being  given  to 
who  icta-  tbrf^lpUlp  than  to  who  get£  the 
mnnttlnmi.,^|j||<j|m  many  in  high  policy- 
nuiklay^|MMM|WpBfctef  years  been  think- 
ing In  tcraft  V  ainB^BB  of  an  abundant 
nipply  or  ■oolU  |uid  wvaltibT 

We  now  have  to' think  in  terms  of  stimu- 
lating produetton  to  OflMl  a  scarcity  of  men, 
matorlala.  •&«  ttnt.  ilSiliHMroto  only  one 
side  of  ttao  iMbicm.    Oiteli^ 
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mlnistrative  officials  have  done  a  fairly 
good  job  in  this  direction.  In  these  re- 
marks I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  some 
Government  agencies  and  some  ofBcials 
who  have  managed  their  affairs  eflBciently 
and  intelligently. 

I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  to  some 
phases  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. That  office  has  been  guilty  of  more 
ignorant  bungling  than  any  other  agency 
of  the  Government.  It  has  been  almost 
directly  responsible  for  our  present  seri- 
ous food  problem.  I  do  not  mean  to 
relieve  some  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  their  responsibility. 
They  have  contributed  by  their  activi- 
ties and  efforts  to  bring  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  present  food  shortage  in 
what  ought  to  be  a  land  of  plenty.  The 
O.  P.  A.  has  mishandled  and  misman- 
aged the  rationing  program. 

In  a  land  that  produces  a  surplus,  ra- 
tioning of  many  products  should  be  un- 
necessary. The  O.  P.  A.  has  failed  to 
carry  out  the  law  which  created  it  and 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  prevention 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  As  I  have 
said  before,  this  agency  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished. As  long  as  it  exists,  we  will  have 
our  black  markets  and  we  will  have  :n- 
competent  administrative  heads  continu- 
ing their  work  of  ruining  American  small 
businessmen  and  industry  in  general. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss 
other  phases  of  activity  of  this  danger- 
ous organization.  However,  I  will  say 
that  I  have  received  letters  by  the  hun- 
dreds from  all  over  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota from  many  different  industries,  from 
farmers  and  from  everybody  else  pro- 
testing against  the  practices  of  the 
O.  P.  A. 

I  am  prompted  to  make  these  remarks 
because  the  other  day  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  loyal  businessman,  the  head  of  a 
concern  with  three  or  four  hundred  em- 
ployees. He  points  out  in  his  letter  that 
the  O.  P.  A.  regulations  regarding  the 
furniture  problem  are  without  rhyme  or 
reason  and  that  they  are  creating  black 
markets  in  the  furniture  industry.  He 
points  out  that  he  will  follow  the  regula- 
tions, but  unless  they  are  changed  the 
business  of  his  concern  will  be  ruined.  I 
predict  that  the  men  In  charge  of  this 
problem  will  go  right  ahead  and  ruin  this 
man's  business.  His  letter  contains  this 
significant  phraseology : 

Oiu-  only  hope  Is  Congress.  The  Office  of 
Price  Administration  Is  hopeless.  We  must 
have  certain  controls,  but  the  people  who  are 
going  to  direct  these  controls  should  be  men 
of  experience. 

Of  course,  if  this  businessman  finds 
his  industry  losing  money  and  if  he  has 
to  close  it  down,  some  three  or  four 
hundred  employees  are  going  to  be  out 
01  work.  I  can  point  to  many  other 
instances  in  many  other  lines  of  indus- 
try. The  ones  who  are  going  to  suffer 
the  most  are  the  wage  earners  who  will 
be  thrown  out  of  employment.  I  want 
to  serve  notice  on  the  administration 
officials  that  I  have  a-  very  definite  im- 
pression that  the  average  American  citi- 
zen feels  just  85  I  do  about  this  matter. 
We  ought  to  abolish  the  O.  P.  A.  and 
establish  a  new  agency  where  people  of 
experience  can  take  charge. 


In  this  connection  I  call  your  atten-  i 
tion  to  an  editorial  In  the  Duluth  News 
Tribune  of  Duluth.  Minn.,  for  Jime  30, 
1943,  which  is  very  much  in  point  in 
this  discussion.  This  editorial  reads 
as  follows: 

NATURE  PRODUCES  :   MAN  MUDDLXS 

With  a  food  shortage  threatening  the  Na- 
tion, the  muddled  conditions  In  Washington 
present  a  situation  that  sooner  or  later  will 
become  Intolerable  to  the  American  people 
and  something  will  be  done  about  It.  Let  us 
hope  the  people  will  not  wait  too  long  In 
making  the  demands  that  will  cause  the 
administration,  the  bureaucrats,  and  Con- 
gress to  wake  up.  lay  aside  their  personal 
differences  and  jealousies,  and  make  provision 
that  will  give  the  troops  and  the  public  the 
service  and  food  that  the  country  holds  in 
abundance. 

The  fault  is  not  a  shortage  In  the  country, 
but  a  question  of  distribution;  and  the  fact 
Is  that  Washington  does  not  seem  capable 
of  meeting  the  situation  and  handling  It  as 
It  should  be  handled.  Nor  will  the  admin- 
istration permit  anybody  who  knows  how  or 
whose  training  Is  supposed  to  fit  them  to 
know  how  to  take  over  the  situation  and  clear 
It  up.  The  resignation  of  Chester  Davis,  Pood 
Administrator,  Is  Illustrative  of  that  weakness 
In  the  administration.  Mr.  Davis,  whose 
training  seemed  to  make  him  singularly  fit 
to  handle  the  problem  If  given  a  free  hand, 
very  frankly  said  that  he  could  not  do  It,  for 
he  had  been  given  no  authority.  Nor  has 
anybody  else  been  given  authority  with  any 
degree  of  security. 

We  hear  much  about  the  shortage  of  corn, 
for  Instance.  How  does  that  happen  when 
the  production  of  corn  In  1942  was  867,702,000 
btishels  more  than  the  average  production 
for  the  10  years,  1930-39,  and  497,637,000 
bushels  more  than  the  crop  of  1941?  These 
are  official  figures. 

We  hear  of  the  shortage  of  meat.  Why, 
when  It  Is  announced  that  there  is  30  per- 
cent more  beef  cattle  on  hand  now  than  in 
the  average  year? 

There  are  other  flgiu^s  In  other  commodi- 
ties almost  as  out  of  line  with  the  situation, 
but  these  will  serve  as  indicators. 

Do  we  need  more  production  or  more 
statesmen? 

Before  Congress  adjourns  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  some  very  pressing  busi- 
ness. We  have  to  face  this  muddled-up 
O.  P.  A.  situation.  When  administrative 
officials  prove  a  failure,  then  Congress, 
as  a  last  desperate  measure,  should  set 
up  its  own  committee  to  control  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  which  it  creates. 

In  other  words,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
a  congressional  committee  should  be  au- 
thorized by  law  to  supervise  the  Office  of 
F>rice  Administration,  and  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos.  I  realize  that  this  is  a  new 
departure  in  the  field  of  government. 
Never  before  in  our  history  has  it  ap- 
peared necessary.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
it  is  now  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  American  people. 

You  cannot  go  on  creating  boards,  bu- 
reaus, and  then  new  boards  and  bureaus, 
ad  Infinitum.  We  already  have  too 
much  alphabetical  soup. 

These  various  war  agencies,  whose 
only  excuse  for  existence  is  to  strengthen 
our  domestic  economic  situation  and 
solve  our  domestic  problems,  so  that  we 
may  more  efficiently  support  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  and  all  of  our  armed 
forces,  should  have  some  of  their  power 
taken  away  and  the  proper  congres- 
sional agency  should  take  a  hand. 


I  think  we  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
that  procedure.  In  this  viewpoint  I  find 
that  I  have  some  support  of  a  rather 
high  character.  I  refer  to  an  sirtlcle  by 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberc,  In  the 
Coronet  for  July  1943  which  is  en'itled 
"Why  Not  Deal  Congress  In." 

I  commend  this  article  to  your  careful 
attention.  While  it  deals  with  the  broad 
question  of  winning  the  war,  and  calls 
for  congressional  participation  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  War  Department  and  the 
Navy  Department  at  the  same  time  the 
same  argument  which  Senator  Vanden- 
berc advances  for  tliat  procedure  is  very 
much  in  point  In  connection  with  the 
argument  I  have  made  for  congres- 
sional control  over  these  admlliistratlve 
bureaus,  whose  efforts  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  problems  which  are  neither 
military  nor  naval  in  character. 

Senator  Vandenberg's  article  has  been 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
June  23.  1943,  and  appears  on  page  6338. 

He  says  at  one  point: 

You  can't  be  expected  to  play  a  poker  hand 
if  you  aren't  allowed  to  see  the  cards.  Trans- 
lated into  the  sterner  lexicon  of  war  thU 
means  that  Congress  cannot  cooperate  effec- 
tively If  It  Is  denied  the  total  war  informa- 
tion which  wise  decisions  require.  Today 
there  is  no  adequate  war  liaison  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government. 

At  another  point  he  says: 

In  the  matter  of  post-war  planning,  we 
again  question  how  Congress  can  act  wisely 
If  It  has  no  connecting  link  with  executive 
commitments  and  policies  regarding  the  at- 
titudes of  our  allies.  For  instance,  the  very 
morning  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mor- 
genthau  was  telling  some  of  us  about  his 
plans  for  post-war  "international  stabiliza- 
tion" as  a  great  secret,  otir  plans  were  told 
to  the  world  in  London. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  care- 
fully study  this  constructive  and  states- 
manlike discussion  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan. 


Tagged  Press  Not  Part  of  Planned 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  7,  1943,  edition  of 
the  Toledo  Times: 

GAGGED    PRESS    NOT   PABT   OF   PLANNED    ECONOMT 

The  Government  Is  edging  toward  a  kind 
of  censorship.  This  is  something  in  America. 
at  war  or  In  peace,  cannot  afford. 

The  trend  Is  subtle,  moving  easily  toward 
a  control  of  what  the  public  shotild  or  should 
not  know  about  Oovemment  activities. 

The  smoke  screen  behind  which  the  admin- 
istration hides  Is  the  necessity  of  sbleldlng 
war  secrets.  But  censorship  is  one  of  the 
political  crimes  which  cannot  be  committed 
in  the  name  of  national  security. 
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Newt  rvpert«nt.  schooled  In  the  ways  of 
Wa«blngtozi.  often  knowing  the  beaten  patha 
better  tbau  the  politicians,  know  wbcre  to 
get  the  news.  They  know  how  to  find  out 
what  la  going  on. 

They  do  find  out.  And  this  U  getting  under 
the  tender  akin  of  the  administration 
higher-ups. 

The  administration  has  taken  the  Tlew- 
point  that  Its  department  beads  are  In  a 
better  poaltlon  than  anyone  elae  to  know 
what  Information  ahould  be  given  the  public. 
Ihls  attitude  u  aasumed  under  the  gxiise  of 
guarding  Information  which  might  be  helpful 
to  the  enemy. 

Newspaper  readers  should  know  that  the 
newspapers  of  America  have  never  submit- 
ted  to  political  censorship,  yet  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  they  have  applied  their 
own  censorship,  perhaps  far  mors  rigid  than 
any  government  oould  enforce,  to  guard  in- 
formation of  military  value. 

There  Is  too  much  of  an  opportunity  for 
the  administration  to  tue  the  "protection  of 
war  Informatton"  to  cover  up  its  own  errors. 
Mo  department  head  is  going  to  bsnd  out  a 
new  raleaae  bearing  the  details  of  one  of 
his  own  colossal  blunders.  It  isnt  human 
nature  for  an  individual  to  expose  his  own 
ridiculous  miatakea. 

Yet  tills  is  what  the  administration  is  try- 
ing to  do.  The  New  Dealers  who,  in  spite  of 
the  war,  have  their  eyes  gluad  on  their 
chances  of  staying  in  power  in  next  year's 
elections  do  not  want  reporters  to  write  any- 
thing which  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
bead  of  the  department  or  agency  involved. 

If  this  course  were  to  be  followed,  the  public 
would  be  led  to  believe  that  everything  was 
running  along  In  apple  pie  order  In  Washing- 
ton, that  everyone  cooperated  thoroughly 
With  everyone  else,  and  that  no  one.  ap- 
pointed under  the  New  Deaa  baimer,  ooxild 
poaslbiy  make  an  error. 

The  public  may  rest  aasored  that  the  ad- 
mlnlatratiao  will  get  by  with  no  such  fooliah- 
neas.  The  newspapers  of  the  country  wlU 
not  print  military  seoeu,  but  they  will,  as 
they  always  have,  expoae.  fairly  and  fear- 
leaaly.  the  errors  of  those  political  favorites 
who  have  been  mlsplsced  In  otSce. 

We  have  been  dragged  a  little  deeper  Into 
this  politically  planned  economy  than  we 
think,  but  we  ahall  never  permit  a  gagged 
press  to  become  a  part  of  that  economy 
planned  to  xeep  the  New  Deal  In  office  for- 
ever. 


Experienced  Person  With  Office  of  Price 
AdmiaistimtMn  Offers  Go«4  Sofges* 
tions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATNAN 

or  TSXAS 

IN  TB«  HOUSS  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVE3 

ThursOat.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sam  M.  Weiss. 
of  Parts,  Tex.,  that  has  so  many  con- 
structive sumrestions  in  It  relative  to 
O.  P.  A..  I  am  inserting  It  in  the  Con- 
QKissiONAL  Rkcoid.    It  Is  as  follows: 

Paus.  Tkz    July  5,  1943. 
Bon.  WucBT  PancAN.  U.  C. 

Washtnffton,  D.  C. 
Daaa  Wuobt:   Por  several  weeks  I  have 
been  listening  dally  to  aomeone  dlsctias  OfBce 
of  Price  Admlnlatrmtlon  over  the  radio,  read 


numerous  newspaper  articles,  etc  .  all  of  them 
discussing  that  very  vital  agency. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  If  we  arc  to 
avoid  ruinous  Inflation  it  Is  esEentlal  that 
we  control  prices.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  Office  of  Price  AdmlnLstration  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  Important  and  necessary 
agency  at  this  tioM. 

For  your  Informstion,  I  am  connected  with 
the  Lamar  County  OfBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion aet-up:  therefore,  I  have  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  Its  workings  insofar  as  it  actually 
operates  and  not  the  theoretical  idea. 

On  June  36  the  Congress  appropriated  a 
certain  sum  for  the  operation  of  Office  of 
Price  Administration  but  eliminated  all  the 
neceasary  funds  for  its  enforcement.  fYank- 
ly.  everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
Office  of  Price  AdtninLstratlon :  or.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  is  interested  In  the  welfare  of  our 
country  was  astounded  at  the  action  of  Con- 
gress. What  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  does  the 
Congress  mean  to  vote  a  large  sum  of  moiuy 
for  the  operation  of  an  agency  such  as  Office 
of  Price  AdmlnisUstion  if  it  cannot  en- 
force its  orders? 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I,  for  one,  believe  that 
the  OfBce  of  Price  Administration  will  rapidly 
develop  Into  Just  one  more  racket  mmilar  to 
what  the  eighteenth  amendment  brought 
about  10  to  ao  years  ago. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  American  public 
will  gladly  obey  the  law  if  they  understand 
what  you  want  them  to  do  and  the  reason 
for  it.  I  believe  there  is  a  certain  email  per- 
centage of  chlselers  who  are  constantly  look- 
ing for  Just  some  such  thine;  to  get  rich  at 
the  expense  of  the  law-abiding  citizens,  and 
the  Congreas.  for  some  unknown  reason,  al- 
ways manages  to  leave  enoufrh  Iccpiioles  for 
these  reprobates  so  they  can  opemie  without 
much  trouble. 

The  legitimate  grocer,  meat  market,  or 
what-have-you.  Is  doing  his  best  to  comply 
with  Office  of  Price  Administration  instruc- 
tions. In  so  doing,  his  cost  of  operation  has 
gone  up  because  he  must  keep  up  with  a  lot 
of  things  required  by  tlie  agency.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  chiselcrs 
who  pay  no  attention  to  anything  and  whose 
business  Is  increasing  daily  and  their  profits 
mounting  at  the  expense  of  the  legitimate 
merchants. 

May  I  cite  you  one  other  case  that  I  am 
personally  familiar  with,  to  t.how  ycu  Just 
whnt  happens  when  you  authorize  an  r.gency 
to  Issue  certain  orders  and  do  not  appropriate 
the  necessary  funds  for  Its  enforcement? 
Mr.  Ickes  iasued  a  directive  to  the  oil  industry 
telling  them  what  hours  a  reuiil  station  can 
stay  open  and  sell  gasollu*  to  the  different 
classes  of  trade.  The  legitimate  dealers  are 
complying  with  Mr,  Ickes*  directive,  but  the 
chlselers  do  not.  I  wrote  to  Mr  Dudley  Cor- 
nell, district  director  of  marketing,  at  Hcu'?- 
ton.  and  asked  that  he  send  someone  up  here 
to  investigate  matters.  He  wrote  back  and 
told  me  that  he  was  very  sorry,  but  their 
appropriations  for  enforcement  were  extreme- 
ly light  and  that  he  could  not  spare  a  man  to 
send  up  here,  but  he  would  write  a  certain 
dealer  a  letter.  I  waited  several  weeks  and 
traced  Mr.  Cornell.  He  answered,  stating 
that  he  had  written  this  party  a  letter,  but 
had  not  yet  heard  from  him  and  that  he 
would  try  sometime  to  send  someone  up  here. 

Now,  all  in  the  world  such  things  accom- 
plish is  to  cause  a  lot  of  good,  honest  citizens 
to  cuss  the  Congress  and  everyone  connected 
with  it  for  causing  certain  hardships  to  one 
claas  and  make  it  possible  for  others  to  get  by. 

I  hope  you  imderstand  my  position.  I  am 
for  anything  that  Is  best  tor  our  country  to- 
day and  will  help  win  this  war.  If  the  Office 
of  Price  Adminiatration  will  stop  inflation, 
let  ua  have  It;  but,  for  heaven's  sake.  If  we 
adopt  the  OOce  of  Price  Administration  be- 
ea\ise  England  and  Canada  Uled  it  and  found 


it  working,  then  why  in  the  world  don't  we 
enforce  it  just  a.s  England  and  Canada  do? 

This  Is  not  intended  as  criticism  against 
you  or  anyoue  else  personally.  I  am  merely 
^'ivlng  ycu  this  because  I  hear  It  every  day  on 
all  sides  and  being  connected  with  the  Office 
of  Price  Admlni;5tration,  I  see  Its  weak  points, 
but  they  are  mostly  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  permitted  a  lot  of  loopholes  In 
the  act.  making  it  practically  impossible  for 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  enforce 
it 

These  are  some  of  the  things  I  am  sure  you 
will  hear  plenty  of  when  you  get  back  to  your 
district 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  M.  Weiss. 


The  Com  Sborta{e 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Cai^lina.  as  well  as 
my  colleague  from  Illinois,  has  explained 
the  .situation  that  confronts  us,  namely, 
that  pledges  have  been  made  that  the 
price  of  corn  will  be  held  at  $1.07  per 
buihel.  I  feel  that  this  Government 
.■should  stand  by  the  pledge  and  protect 
the  farmers  who  in  good  faith,  especially 
the  small  farmers,  sold  com  at  that  time. 
The  800.000.000  bushels  of  corn  that  are 
being  held  are  being  held  by  the  big 
farmor>  and  the  speculators.  'We  should 
not  today  or  at  any  time  try  to  help  the 
speculators  and  the  gamblers  in  corn 
by  raiding  the  price  so  they  may  make 
excessive  profits.  I  am,  indeed,  sur- 
prised that  some  of  the  Members  cannot 
see  through  this  corn  propaganda — 
propaganda  that  the  eastern  farmers, 
hog  and  poultry  raisers  are  suffering  be- 
cause of  their  Inability  to  obtain  corn 
for  feed  purposes.  If  that  is  so,  we 
should  insist  and  order  the  sale  of  corn 
now  held  by  the  Government,  and  call 
in  all  the  loans  that  have  been  nade  on 
corn.  I  undcr.stand  there  are  millions 
of  bushels  that  can  be,  and  should  be, 
released  if  there  is  such  a  shortage  as 
is  claimed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
over  800,000.000  bu.sheLs  of  wheat,  which 
experts  maintain  is  superior  to  corn  for 
every  purpose,  including  that  of  feed. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  so  in- 
terested in  corn  for  feed  purposes  ara 
criticizing  the  Government.  Why  should 
they  not  criticize  the  big  speculators  who 
are  holding  corn  until  such  time  as  they 
can  squeeze  evei-y  possible  dollar  far 
above  the  parity  price?  They  fail  to 
realize  that  by  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
these  corn  manipulators  and  speculators 
It  will  cost  the  consumers  millions  of 
dollars,  because  corn  is  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  so  many  needed  c(Hnmodlties 
that  failure  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply 
will  destroy  many  manufactures  and  in- 
dustries that  are  dependent  upon  obtain- 
ing corn  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 
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In  contrast,  when  a  few  hundred  or  a 
few  thousand  laboring  men,  who  cannot 
exist  on  the  wages  they  receive,  protest 
and  demand  a  higher  wage,  they  are  Im- 
mediately abused  and  speeches  of  con- 
demnation are  made  on  the  floor,  but 
when  corn  farmers  go  on  a  strike  for  the 
purpose  of  mulcting  the  American  con- 
sumers, not  a  word  is  said. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Food  Administra- 
tor, Judge  Marvin  H.  Jones,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules.  He  ex- 
plained the  existing  situation,  and  I  am 
satisfied  if  he  will  be  given  sufficient  time 
he  will  obtain  enough  coi'n  for  all  needs 
with  a  minimum  delay. 

The  general  hue  and  cry  of  the  "corn 
advocates"  is  difficult  for  me  to  analyze. 
For  Instance,  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  FishI  wants  a 
special  committee  appointed  because  he 
claims  the  chicken  and  hog  raisers  are 
experiencing  a  great  shortage  of  feed 
corn,  this  notwithstanding  that  he  claims 
to  have  the  richest  district  in  the  United 
States.  Consequently  his  great  Interest 
in  corn  Is  very  "fishy"  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel,  as  I  have  stated, 
that  all  corn  on  hand  over  which  the 
Government  has  jurisdiction  should  be 
placed  upon  the  market,  and  that  all 
loans  should  be  called  and  that  corn 
should  be  taken  over  at  the  price  agreed 
and  fixed  upon  many  months  ago.  which 
is  not  below  but  way  above  the  cost  of 
production. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
hoarders  of  corn  are  not  aiding  the  cause 
of  agricul  ure  or  of  the  farmer  for  whom 
so  much  has  been  done  by  this  admin- 
istration.   In  this  connection  I  insert  a 
statement  giving  the  appropriations  for 
agriculture  for  the  years  1933  to  1943: 
Appropriations  for  agriculture,  1933-43 
Fiscal    year   ending   June 
30.  1943: 

1933 $316,883,236.00 

1934  110, 512.207.00 

1935 1,  264.680,091.00 

1936 810.  793.  320.61 

1937 726.  916,823. 04 

1938 774.  935,  873.00 

1939 1. 281, 889.237. 16 

1940 1.423,202,745.  11 

1941 1,  161,261,379. 13 

1942  1,452,073, 144.00 

1943 824,  567,  700.  86 
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Total 


10,  147.775,756.91 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  shows  what  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  has  done  for 
the  farmers.  The  figures  do  not  include 
the  amounts  provided  in  other  appropri- 
ations for  the  interest  of  the  farmers, 
nor  does  it  include  approxiinately  $2,- 
000,000.000  included  in  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  which  also  has  been  of  direct  benefit 
to  the  farmers.  All  told,  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  past  11  year.^  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers  have  been  in  excess  of 
$12,000,000,000. 

I  want  the  Members,  especially  the  Re- 
publican Members  coming  from  the  rural 
sections,  to  furnish  this  information  to 
those  farmers  who  feel  that  enough  has 
not  been  done  for  them.  I  know  the 
Republican  Menbers  who  come  from  the 
city  districts  will  make  capital  out  of  the 
fact  that  tremendous  sums  of  money 
were  appropriated  in  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILIJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  of  Hon. 
Clare  Boothe  Luce,  of  Connecticut,  be- 
fore the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Columbia  University  summer  session, 
Tuesday,  July  6,  1943: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  keenly  aware 
of  the  honor  you  do  me  in  inviting  me  to 
address  this  distinguished  forum  on  a  ques- 
tion as  Important  as  America's  Post-war  Re- 
lations with  China.  Indeed,  I  believe  there 
U  no  question,  apart  from  the  actual  win- 
ning of  the  war  itself,  more  Imporunt  to  all 
Americans  and  to  their  children.  For  the 
answers  that  the  West,  and  particularly  the 
people  of  America,  give  In  the  next  10  years 
to  the  many  problems  posed  by  the  violent 
awakening  of  450,000.000  will  either  lay  the 
foundation  of  peace  or  set  the  stage  for  war 
and  revolution  and  turmoil  throughout  the 
world  for  a  century. 

Today.  I  believe,  America  is  truly  aware  of 
Asia  and  it.s  meaning  to  us  as  a  civilization 
and  as  a  nation.  The  veil  qt  indiflerence  that 
clouded  the  popular  mind,  no  less  the  minds 
of  our  statesmen,  was  brutally  ripped  away 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  Today  we  know,  or  should 
know,  that  it  was  not  Hitler  nor  nazl-lsm, 
nor  Mussolini,  nor  fascism  which  shaped  and 
guided  this  tremendous  and  evil  storm  that 
has  engulfed  us  in  the  Pacific.  We  know 
that  this  was  the  bloody  whirlwind  which  all 
the  West  has  been  sowing  for  50,  perhaps 
100  years,  in  the  Far  East,  and  its  seeds  were 
greed  and  imperialism,  contempt,  and  indif- 
ference, smugness  and  flaunted  superiority. 

Pearl  Harbor  was  not  inevitable.  At  any 
time,  I  believe,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  in  1911.  wise  and  generous 
statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  West,  above 
all  generous  and  fai'sighted  American  states- 
manship, might  have  prevented  the  martjT- 
dom  cf  China  at  the  hands  of  Japan,  and  thus 
averted  the  holocaust  in  the  Pacific.  We 
Americans  will  make  a  terr?ble  mistake  if  we 
insist  on  thinking  that  Hitler  engineered  the 
Japanese  attack  upon  us.  Hitler  merely  pro- 
vided the  Japanese  wUh  an  opportune  mo- 
ment for  throwing  down  the  last  great  chal- 
lerge  at  Pearl  Harbor  to  western  statesman- 
ship which  years  before  Hitler  had  begun  to 
show  itself  weak  and  flabby  and  vacillating 
toward  the  Orient.  The  first  challenge  which 
we  had  failed  to  meet  was.  of  course,  the  rape 
of  Manchuria  in  1931.  From  then  on  our 
American  failure,  and  the  failure  of  the  Brit- 
ish, to  come  to  the  aid  of  China  by  every 
diplomatic  means  in  our  power,  made  the  war 
with  Japan  inevitable,  Hitler  or  no  Hitler. 

Indeed,  Hitler  may  well  have  done  our 
Nation  a  great  service  by  encouraging  the 
Japanese  to  strike  when  they  did — which,  in 
my  opinion,  was  too  soon  for  their  own 
purposes,  since  China  had  not  j'et  been  fully 
subdued  and  conquered.  And  until  China 
is  conquered  Japan  could  never,  and  can 
never,  be  victorious.  So  deeply  ingrained  in 
our  western  statesmen  and  our  American 
statesmen  was  Pacific  appeasement  that  I 
fear  we  would  have  allowed  the  conquest  of 
China  had  we  not  been  stabbed  broad  awake, 
before  it  was  too  late,  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Four  years  ago  I  visited  a  poet — an  Amer- 
ican poet  who  was  living  the  life  of  an  ex- 
patriate in  Prance.  Her  name  was  Gertrude 
Stein,  and,  as  you  know,  she  la  not  exactly 


famous  for  the  crystal-clarity  of  her  utter- 
ances. And  yet  Gertrude  Stein  put  the 
proposition  about  China  which  I  ahall  lay 
before  you  tonight  more  simply  and  more 
clearly,  certainly  than  any  of  our  statesmen 
was  putting  it  then  and  perhaps  as  clearly  aa 
any  of  them  has  put  It  since  then.  I  ask 
you  to  remember  that  this  was  over  4  years 
ago,  in  Prance  at  a  time  when  the  world 
had  hardly  awakened  from  the  dream  of 
Munich  to  fall  into  the  nightmare  of  the 
second  European  war. 

We  talked  of  a  visit  I  had  Just  made  to 
the  halls  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Ge- 
neva— which  was  a  few  hours'  drive  from 
Miss  Stein's  little  farmhouse  on  the  side  of 
a  French  mountain  near  Alx-les-Balns.  I 
spoke  of  the  great,  empty,  marble  halls,  the 
long,  deserted  marble  corridors — the  white 
sepulchre  of  the  dead  League  of  Nations. 
The  talk  was  all  of  European  statesmen  and 
the  European  ghosts-of-war  which  haunted 
them. 

"Will  there  be  another  war,  really?"  I  asked 
Miss  Stein. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "there  will  be.  That'* 
what  you've  been  telling  me,  isn't  it?" 

I  said,  "Well,  there's  nothing  we  can  do— 
we  Americans — about  It." 

"Oh,  yes, "  Miss  Stein  aald,  "there  Is."  "But 
we  won't  do  it." 

I  said,  "What  Is  that?" 

And  Miss  Stein  said.  "Well,  If  we  want  to 
win  this  war  we're  going  to  have,  the  thing 
we've  got  to  do  first  is  save  China."  And  then 
she  said,  very  happy,  "It's  wonderful  to  know 
what  you  can  do.  even  If  you  don't  do  It." 

And  I  said:  "But  why  Is  the  flrst  thing 
for  us  to  do  to  save  China?" 

And  she  said  "Don't  you  see?  It's  very 
plain.  We  must  save  China  flrst;  because 
there  are  so  many  millions  more  Chinese 
than  there  are  of  us  that  if  we  save  them 
flrst  there  will  be  that  many  more  millions 
of  them  to  save  us,  when  we  need  them,  in 
the  world  which  is  around  and  not  flat  any- 
where." 

Now  I  see,  we  all  see,  how  right  Gertrude 
Stein  was.  Had  we  saved  China  in  the  year* 
after  1911 — had  we  forbidden,  as  we  could 
have,  the  rape  of  Manchuria,  had  we  looked 
to  our  Pacific  defenses  in  the  Philippines — 
which  were  an  American  commitment,  re- 
quiring no  European  aid  or  advice  during  the 
past  10  years,  had  we  ceased  long  betore  Pearl 
Harbor  to  appease  Japan  with  scrap  and 
eteel,  had  we  supplied  China  with  the  air- 
planes and  instruments  of  war  she  needed 
instead — we  would  have  saved  our  130,000.- 
000  Americans  much  agony — and  much 
bloodshed. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  Chinese  were  able 
to  carry  on  without  our  vigorous  salvation. 
Tomorrow  marks  the  sixth  year  of  their  war 
against  Japan.  Six  years  ago  the  Japanese 
fired  on  them  at  Marco  Polo  Bridge.  In 
those  6  years  millions  of  Asiatics  have  died 
for  freedom  and  millions  are  still  willing  lO 
die.  Not  for  our  freedom,  let  it  be  plain, 
but  for  their  own  freedom.  But  because  they 
were  willing  to  do  so,  our  own  dead  will  not 
have  died  in  vain  at  Manila,  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
at  Attu.  in  the  southwest  Pacific  today  with 
General  MacArthur  and  Admiral  Haisey. 

This  must  be  the  most  Important  factor 
In  our  post-war  thinking  about  China:  Al- 
though China  is  not,  in  our  political  sense,  it 
democracy,  it  is  a  freedom-loving  people, 
utterly  prepared  to  preserve  its  freedom  or 
perish.  This  fact  cuts  across  all  thinking  on 
racial  lines.  However,  desperately  the  Japa- 
nese, like  the  Germans,  attempt  to  draw  the 
issue  along  lines  of  race  or  color,  the  truth  ia 
In  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  the  battle  Is  between 
men  who  would  be  free  and  men  who  would 
enslave  them. 

If  we  stick  with  the  free  men  of  Asia  and 
with  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere  la 
Asia,  as  we  are  determined  to  stay  with  the 
free  men  of  Europe,  we  cannot  fall  to  win 
the  war. 
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Nevt;r  has  a  people  or  a  generation  of  men 
h.d  u  mure  mag.iiflteiu  cppurtuniiy  tlian 
ihui  cue.  To  b«  »ure  ihe  tiuJL  Is  a  g.ganix 
ta*k.  It  would  be  fixiUsh  to  utideieaLiraate 
the  problem*  which  ibe  revoluiion  m  Aa:a. 
\he  ciuning  awake  lA  A&^a  to  the  m^xlcm 
likdu£tr;al  age.  will  car'y  with  It  All  the 
lacu  about  Asia  use  incn-dJbly  complex  and 
many  o!  them  cciiT.id»ct.jry.  But  the  para- 
m^UT'.t  o:..e.  us  I  have  s<iid,  Ls  lu-itUcr  ccm- 
pteji  nor  coiiiradictory;  niiUlona.  indeed  bil- 
llo^.^.  cf  Asiii'ics  tixl.iv  nspire  to  self-govtrn- 
ineut.  to  frttdura.  and  t»j  what  we  call  raa- 
it-rial  progri  sfi  Fur  America  and  American 
».tatfvmen  to  tall.  In  cur  age.  to  canalize 
tlkese  aspirations  Into  fruitful  fields  is  net 
only  lo  lo»«?  the  peace  l:i  our  time  but.  per- 
hap«.  m  the  end  to  destn  y  America.  For 
remember,  there  are  so  many  millions  mere 
of  them  than  there  nrc  of  us  that  If  they 
64't  off  one  way  down  the  highway  cX  material 
progress,  with  hate  in  their  hearts  for  us, 
and  we  set  off  another  with  IndtfTerence  in 
cur  minds  and  souls,  we  shall  not  survive 
should  we  meet  them  on  the  cro«aro«ds  of  a 
third  war  In  a  world  which  Is  around.  Is 
around,  and  not  flat  anywhere. 

It  is.  of  course,  not  possible  In  the  time 
allotted  to  me  this  evening  even  to  touch 
upcu  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  problems 
vhlch  -vlll  face  us  tn  our  post-war  relations 
With  China  And  the  Chinese  are  only  one 
(if  the  peoples  wc  must  consider  tn  our 
Pacific  relations.  And  yet  every  one  of  these 
problems  is  inextricably  linked  with  the 
other,  and  al!  must  dovetail  reasonably  well 
Into  any  far  eastern  policy  which  will  have 
a  chance  of  bringing  peace  and  progress  to 
the  Pacific.  To  malte  the  widest  passible 
generaliaatiou.  for  the  moment,  which  will 
cuter  them  all — and  here  I  Include  India — 
cooperating  with  foreign  powers  which  now 
have  Imperialistic  claims  upon  them,  the 
United  States  must  use  its  prestige  and  good 
ofSces  tirelessly  In  the  direction  of  assuring 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  more  and 
more  self-government  and  autonomy.  It 
must  cooperate  at  every  turn  to  help  raise 
the  living  standards  and  educational  etand- 
artls  of  the  Pacific  peoples  and  Increase  the 
flow  of  International  trade  by  Intra-Paclflc 
trade  agreementa. 

In  order  to  do  this,  above  all  In  order  to 
be  in  closest  touch  with  China,  which  X>e- 
cause  tt  is  already  a  great  rovereign  freedom- 
loving  ci.)untry  Is  the  foundation  stone  of 
an  American  Far  East  policy,  we  must  have 
a  clear,  well-defended  route  to  the  Par  East. 
Beginning  at  Hnwsli.  we  must  fortif>'  and 
protect  cur  jtcpptn;?  stones:  Midw.iy,  Wake, 
Guam,  and  in  the  Philippines  we  must  keep 
naval  and  al.-  establishments  adequate  to 
prewrve  the»e  free  Islands  against  any  future 
aggression  We  must,  of  course,  take  from 
Japan  those  islands  which  have  in  the  past 
endani^red  this  Paclflc  defense  route.  All  ot 
wh»ch  is.  I  believe,  self-evident  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  ttKlay 

But  let  us  return  to  China.  All  American 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  a  far  eastern 
policy  that  will  maintain  peace  over  half  the 
wt>rld  must  be  poelted  on  a  strong,  solid, 
BMble.  and  friendly  China. 

How.  then,  do  we  proceed  toward  helping 
to  bring  about  this  kind  of  a  China*  Or. 
rather.  hc»w  do  we  help  China  fulOll  this  goal 
which  abe  has  suffered  already  so  d««ply  to 
attain  herself? 

Plrst,  and  foremoet.  by  living  up  now  and 
today  to  our  moral  commttmenta  in  China: 
by  sending  directly  to  ChlrM.  yes.  directly 
over  the  plnnackd.  anow-capped  Himalayas, 
tbe  Orvat  Divide  of  Burma,  the  atrength  in 
tbe  air  she  must  have  to  beat  at  the  paper 
hsttrt  of  Tokyo.  And  then  to  send  her  liMli- 
rsctly.  by  way  of  IfacArthur  and  Halasy.  tlte 
material  that  will  open  a  great  and  t>rutal  and 
dselstw  (eeood  front  in  th«  Soutliwest  Pa- 
cific Thea»  are  the  tbtngs  we  must  do  now 
for  China.    And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 


our  failure   to  do   ?o  will   eventually   be   as 
cusiiy  in  American  lives  as  In  Chinese  live?. 

Nrw  I  do  not  wi-h  tonight  to  bo  accu:cd 
of  indulgini{  in  armchair  generalship  while 
j.urporti:;i4  to  ciiscu-.-:  our  post-war  relations 
•A-l'ii  China  But  I  bt-lieve  that  \v;ir  and  peace 
are  indivisible;  one  takes  shape  In  the  womb 
of  the  oth!^.  Everyone  who  has  seen,  as  I 
have,  the  tragic  fragments  ol  the  loiii;  and 
bloody  struggle  of  the  Chmc-e  people  is 
a  are  of  their  keen  and  critical  and  at  the 
same  time  agonized  watchfulness  ol  the 
American  and  British  war  effort  in  the  Pa- 
oflc.  Free  and  fighting  China  is  still  free 
f.nd  fighting,  but  her  aoldiers  are  weaned  by 
6  years  of  war.  They  are  riddled  with  Illness 
and  despondency.  Her  people  are  starved  and 
tortured,  her  stateamen  determined  but 
growing  dally  more  cynical.  To  be  surr.  they 
understand  the  problem.  They  will  wait  and 
fight,  and  fall  back  and  advance,  and  tight 
and  wait,  as  they  have  for  6  long  years.  Hut 
the  fact  stands:  since  December  7,  1941, 
Tokyo  has  been  bombed  once.  And  yet  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  tons  of  high  explo- 
sives have  been  dumped  not  only  upon  Ger- 
many but  upon  iK>ndecisive  objectives  all 
over  the  periphery  of  Europe. 

The  beat  way  to  assure  ourselves  tliat  China 
will  be  strong,  stable,  and  friendly  In  the 
future  Is  plainly  to  do  everything  within  cur 
power  to  keep  her  strong,  stable,  and  friendly 
now.  And  that  means  more  and  still  more 
military  aid  to  China. 

But  let  us  pretend  for  a  moment  or  assume 
for  a  moment  that  within  the  next  6  montns 
that  aid  is  forthcoming  and  with  it  victory 
over  Japan. 

Are  there  any  other  practical  measures, 
other  than  military,  we  could  take  to  assure 
ourselves  today  of  the  friendship  of  China 
tomorrow? 

I  suggest  one:  The  repeal  In  Congress  of 
the  Chinese  exclusion  act,  which  would  go 
far  to  promote  better  understanding  between 
oiirseWes  and  the  Chinese  Nation.  Today  an 
exclusion  law  specifically  naming  the  Chinese, 
bars  Orientals  from  this  coiuitry.  Those  Chi- 
nese permitted  to  enter  temporarily  must  ac- 
quire a  special  certificate  deflniug  their  status, 
and  are  often  Ignominlously  kept  in  long 
custody  at  ports  of  entry,  pending  examina- 
tion. They  are  also  ineligible  lor  naturaliza- 
tion or  citizenship.  These  anti-Chmesc  laws 
put  upon  our  statute  books  many  yeais  ago 
by  Congress,  seem  to  have  anticipated  and 
given  approval  to  the  whole  Hitler  doctrine  of 
r>ice  theology.  The  next  Congress  will  at- 
tempt to  repeal  them,  and  put  the  Chinese 
people  under  the  regular.  long-established 
quota  system.  That  quota  would  allow  the 
entry  ot  exactly  105  Chinese  a  year,  hirdly  a 
threat  to  American  labor  markets,  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  or  even  cur  sc-called  Vihite 
civilization.  Until  this  instilt,  this  gross  in- 
sult to  the  Chinese  people,  is  wiped  from  our 
statute  books,  Americans  can  hardly  claim 
to  be  fighting  for  and  with  the  Chinese  for 
freedom  and  human  dignity.  We  must  trans- 
late our  high-sounding  words  into  deeds  now: 
military  aid  to  China  and  the  moral  aid,  the 
wiping  of  this  stigma  of  excltisicn  from  the 
Chinese,  are  two  Immediate  and  urgent  steps 
we  must  take. 

It  is  In  the  field  of  our  post-war  economic 
relations  with  China  that  the  greatest  room 
for  generous  and  wts?  statesmanship  both  in 
China  and  America  lies.  The  fact,  subject  to 
no  dispute,  is  that  when  the  war  ends  China 
will  be  a  very  needy  nation.  The  big  ques- 
tion, the  all-Important  question,  will  not  be, 
of  course:  What  does  China  neeti?  For  China 
will  want  and  will  need  everything— shoes 
and  ships  and  sealing  wax  and  cabbages, 
though  IM>  kings.  She  will  need  and  want 
everything  from  nsedles  tc  harvesting  ma- 
chines, from  vaccines  to  railroads,  from  straw 
hats  to  printing  presses. 

And  no  one  doubts  American  mantifac- 
turers  can  supply  thoss  needs.    But  will  they 


b  ■  .supplied?    That  Is  the  question.    Becau^ 
Ch.naV   gre.itcsi    need    will    be    money   \v:th 
which  to  pay  fur  her  other  needs.     For  China 
will  be  no:  only  a  necdv  but  a  tragically  im- 
poverished country      Wise  statesmansh.p  in 
China   will    do   everything    in    its   pxiwer    to 
produce  for   tixdc.   while  raising   the   living 
j    standard  and  income  of  the  average  Chinese. 
I    Wise  statesmanship  in  Chini  will  do  evcry- 
'    thine;  to  help  free  the  Chinese  farmer  from 
the  e.\ploi;aiicn  of  the  landK>rd.  and,  at  the 
time    time,    to    industrialize    China.     Above 
all    wi.>ie  statesmarvihip  in  China,  while  so- 
licitinir  international  government  loans,  will 
I    also  e;icourapo  the  investment  of  private  fcr- 
I    eign  capital  m  China,  i.nd  the  development 
I    ol  China  by  priv^ite  enterpribe. 
I        Tlr.s  does  not  mean  the  Chinese  will  toler- 
I    ate  ti.c  cxpi.jit.uion  of  China  and  the  Chinese 
■    in  the  old  imp^-rialistic  sense.    They  will  not. 
They  have  died,  as  I  say.  by  the  millions  for 
a  free  China,  and  they  Intend  to  keep  it  free. 
But  {(jreign  investment  must  and  should  be 
enccuriiKed  by  a  gieater  measure  of  govern- 
,    mcni    honesty    and    national    dependability 
j    than  the  Chinese  have  so  far  displayed. 
I       On   our  .side  of  the   water  our  statesmen 
must,  by  wise  trade  policies,  do  everything 
they  can  to  aid  the  Chinese  to  export.     We 
n,ust  not  set  our  duties  too  high,  or  China 
will  never  be  able  to  repay  those  obligations 
which  we  now  hold,  no  less  service  the  new 
debts  which  China  must  incur  if  she  is  going 
to  get   the   wheels  of  procress  turning   over 
again  In  the  Far  East.    And  the  policy  of  otir 
Government,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  should 
be  to  encourage   the   Investment  of  private 
American  capital  in  China,  rather  than  that 
of  the  whole  people,  which  might  merely  re- 
sult in  a  recurrence  of  tlie  terrible  World  War 
No     I    experience,    when    our    foreign    loans 
turned  sour  because  in  our  fiscal  and  tariff 
policies  we   refused   our  debtors   the   means 
to  repay  them. 

In  the  end  I  believe  it  to  be  an  economic 
truism  to  say  that  the  greater  the  damage  we 
ln:l:ct  by  unwise  trade  policies  on  the  econ- 
omies of  ether  nations  the  greater  will  be  the 
ciamr.ge  to  cur  cxn  export  markets.  China, 
tlie  land  of  400  000  COO  customers.  Is  still  an 
ec  iiomist's  dream.  It  has  not  yet  come  true. 
But  w:th  wisdom  and  generosity  and  patience 
and  the  exercise  of  sound  bu'^iness  sense  on 
the  part  of  our  statesmen  and  legislators  it, 
can  begin  to  come  true  in  our  time. 

Now  Vou  m.iy  have  need  that  so  far  I 
have  di>cus.--ed  cur  post-war  relations  with 
China  with(  ut  cnce  mentionlnt;  a  post-war 
world  organization  of  any  kind.  This  may 
not  seem  so  remarkable  to  you  a.s  it  does  to 
nie.  Perhaps  living  and  working  in  Wath- 
ington  as  I  have  for  the  past  6  months  I 
havi>  become  unduly  .sensitive  to  the  preva- 
lence m  every  discussion  of  a  post-war  world 
of  V,  hat  are  called  mechanisms,  machinery, 
plots  plans,  blueprints,  prospectuses,  and  cr- 
par;i7at :ons  f-.r  popt-war  worlds.  Not  a  day 
passes  but  tliere  crosses  my  desk  some  elab- 
orate and  even  noble  scheme  for  the  organi- 
zat.on  of  a  post-war  world.  Many  of  them 
are  ingenious  m  device,  noble  in  concept,  all 
are  magniticent  m  purpcse.  Perhaps  one  of 
them,  or  one  like  them,  will  capture  the 
Imsttination  of  Ame.-ica  and  even  the  world. 
Who  knows?  Perhaps,  then,  the  energies  of 
the  world— too  lung  poured  into  destructive 
wirs^— will  be  poured  into  the  constrixticii 
of  a  t>eautiful  edilice  for  the  running  of  a 
federated  world. 

But  I  am  reminded,  when  I  see  some  of 
these  plans,  when  I  hear  their  details  so  hot- 
ly debated  by  their  many  adherents,  of  the 
story  that  was  told  to  me  in  India  of  the 
building  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  struc- 
ture—the Taj  Mahal. 

In  1631,  you  remember,  the  Slub  Jahan,  a 
great  and  noble  young  Indian  prince,  lost  his 
beloved  wife,  his  beautiful  darling,  the  gay 
and  radiant  and  tender  Mumtaz  Mahal.  The 
shah's  gnef  was  black  and  terrible  and  for 
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d.iys  he  was  Inconsolable.  He  had  been  an 
ncWve  and  creative  prinre.  but  now  that  his 
lovely  wife  was  dead  he  had  no  wish  but  to 
die  too. 

He  decided,  however,  before  he  took  his 
own  life,  to  build  a  temple  for  his  wife's  re- 
mains, a  temple  worthy  of  her  beauty  and 
virtue.  He  ordered  all  other  Hindu  temple 
building  stopped  at  once  and  rent  for  the 
greatest  architects  and  builders  In  the  land. 
A  year  after  Mumtaz  Mahal  had  been  laid 
aside  in  a  small  black  wood  casket  In  a  little 
burial  ground  in  Agra,  ground  was  broken 
for  the  Tal  Mahal  Twenty  years  went  by, 
during  which  the  Shah  worked  tirelessly  on 
details  of  the  plan  with  his  architects  and 
the  new  artists  that  he  was  always  sending 
for  In  1650  there  stood  the  Taj  Mahal,  its 
great  center  dome  and  small  domes  encrusted 
with  agates,  jaspers,  and  blood  stones — the 
most  exquisite  and  beautiful  building  in  all 
the  world.  Twentv  years  before,  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  grief,  the  young  prince  had  ar- 
ranged the  heart-breaking  df  tails  of  the  fu- 
neral cortege  that  would  wind  its  way  to  the 
great  central  hall.  No  one  had  ever  dared 
speak  to  him  of  it  since,  for  fear  of  evoking 
his  oH   grief  and  despair. 

So  his  ministers  just  notified  hl.m  that  the 
Taj  Mahal  was  complete  at  last  and,  said  they 
delicately:  "The  procession  waits,  your  maj- 
esty" The  prince,  radiant  with  the  Joy  that 
comes  of  fulfilling  a  long  and  ardu'  us  and 
noble  task,  got  upon  his  white  elephant  with 
tiic  great  bannered  cortege  in  the  rear  No 
one  spoke  to  him  because  no  one  dared  speak 
to  him  until  the  procession  reached  the  great 
portals  of  the  central  dome.  The  prince  dis- 
mounted, walked  into  the  t)eautlful  central 
hall.  He  stood  there  entranced.  Tlien  sud- 
denly he  broke  into  an  angry  exclamation: 
"What  is  that?"  he  demanded  angrily,  point- 
ing at  something  small  and  black  and  oblong 
that  lay  on  the  marble  floor.  "How  did  that 
uely  object  get  in  here?  It  completely  mars 
the  beauty  of  this  hall.     Take  it  away." 

And  quietly  they  took  away  the  little  black 
box  in  which  lay  the  remains  of  Mumtaz 
Mahal.  The  prince  had  forgotten  why  he  had 
built  the  Taj   Mahal 

Do  not  let  us.  in  onr  fascination  with  plans 
for  a  poj;t-war  world,  forttet  why  we  work 
to  build  our  world  oritanizaticn  edifice — to 
preserve  peace  between  the  nations,  lovely 
peace,  done  to  death  in  1931  in  Manchuria. 

One  of  the  simple  ways  to  bring  about  that 
lontj  peace  for  which  we  today  make  so  many 
complex  world  architectural  plans  is  to  begin 
now  deciding  precisely  what  we.  as  a  Nation, 
wish  to  do  about  China.  In  reaching  this 
decl:-iion  we  need  not  be  balked  by  any  other 
nation,  wc  need  scarcely  wait  for  any  other 
nation;  certainly  we  need  not  wait  to  think 
this  problem  through.  'We  can  begin  tcday, 
tonight,  now,  planning  a  policy  for  China 
which,  if  wo  follow  it  in  honor  and  dignity, 
will  keep  peace  over  half  the  world  for  50 
years. 

Then  if  the  people  will,  let  them  have  the 
Taj  Mahals  of  world  organizations,  too,  since 
they  do  such  honor,  in  their  beauty,  to  the 
endlessly  creative  mind  of  man. 


Resume  of  Veterans'  Legislation  During 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thiirsdav.  July  8,  1943 

Mr,    RANKIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a 
resume  of  the  legislation  enacted  and 
bills  reported  by  the  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  during 
the  first  6  months  of  the  first  ses.sion 
of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
this  statement  because  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  of  both  interest  and  assi.<;tance  to 
them  in  handling  veterans'  cases  or  mak- 
ing reports  to  their  constituents  on  vet- 
erans' legislation: 

H  R  1749,  "To  amend  Veterans  Regulation 
No.  10.  as  amended."  grants  to  veterans  cif 
World  War  No.  2  hospital  izaticn.  domi- 
ciliary care,  and  burial  benefits  on  a  parity 
with  World  War  No.  1  veterans.  This  bill  was 
approved  by  the  President  on  March  17.  1943. 
and  became  Public  Lr.w  No.  10,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress. 

H.  R.  2023,  "To  amend  section  301,  World 
War  Veterans'  Act,  1924.  as  amended,  etc.." 
authorizes  renewal  of  the  expiring  5-year 
level  premium  term  Insurance  policies  by  the 
agent  or  beneficiaiy  of  an  Insured  service 
man  who  is  outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States.  This  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  May  23.  1943.  and 
became  Public  Law  No.  13,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

H.  R,  801.  "To  amend  title  I  of  Public  Law 
No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress,  March  20. 
1933,  and  the  Veterans  Regulations  to 
provide  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, etc,"  This  bill  provides  rehabilitation 
of  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  measure  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation  on  February  3,  1943; 
however,  before  the  House  had  acted  on 
the  proposition,  the  Senate  Committee  rn 
Finance  reported,  and  there  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  the  companion  bill,  which  was 
identical  with  H.  R.  801.  S.  786  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation  and  the  committee  sub- 
stituted It  for  H.  R  801.  The  measure  be- 
came Public  Law  No  16,  upon  being  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  March  24.  1943. 

H.R.9SG,  "To  deline  misconduct,  for  com- 
pensation and  pension  purposes,  as  limited 
to  felonious  misconduct."  An  analysis  of  this 
meaiU'e  is  contained  In  the  Committee  Re- 
port K.i.  462.  The  bill  passed  the  Hcuse  on 
June  8.  1943;  and  passed  the  Senate  on  July 
7,  1943.  and  is  now  on  the  President's  desk 
awaiting  his  approval. 

H  R.  2703.  "To  provide  more  adequate  and 
uniform  administrative  provisions  in  veter- 
ans' laws  pertaining  to  compensation,  pen- 
sion, and  retiremer.t  pay  payable  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." A  complete  analysis  of  this  bill, 
which  affects  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1 
and  World  War  No.  2  and  their  dependents, 
is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
en  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation,  No.  463. 
The  measure  passed  the  House  on  June  21. 
1943.  by  a  vote  of  194  to  0.  It  passed  the 
Senate  with  slight  amendment  on  July  7, 
1943,  and  the  House  concurred  In  the  amend- 
ment on  the  same  day.  The  measure  is  now 
on  the  President's  desk,  awaiting  his  ap- 
proval. 1 

H.  R.  799,    "To    make    temporary   disability    ! 
ratings   of    World    War   veterans   permanent    i 
after  10  years."     This  bill  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  committee  and  Is  now  pend- 
ing on  the  House  Calendar. 

H.R.  1744,  "To  provide  Government  pro- 
tection to  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
World  War  No.  1  veterans."  This  bill  provides 
compensation  to  widows  and  children  of 
deceased  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1,  If  the 
veteran  served  90  days  and  was  given  an 
honorable  discharge;  or,  who  having  served 
less  than   90   days   was   discharged  for  dis- 


ability In  the  service  in  line  of  duty.  Thla 
bill  was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation 
and  is  now  pending  on  the  House  Calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  above  resume,  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Leg- 
islation has  a  limited  supply  of  copies  of 
a  committee  print  entitled  "Historical 
Statement  of  the  Laws  Enacted  and  Vet- 
erans Regulations  Promulgated  on  and 
After  March  20.  1S33,  Relating  to  Vet- 
erans and  Their  Dependents  With  a 
Complete  Statement  Regarding  Expendi- 
tures for  Hospital  and  Domiciliary  Con- 
struction." 

This  document  contains  all  legislation 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents  up  to  and  including 
April  15.  1943.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation,  room  356,  old  House 
Office  Building,  phone  extension  336. 


Townsend  Old-Age  Pension  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though,  to  the  disappointment  of  many 
iMcmb3rs  of  this  House,  including  myself, 
and  countless  thousands  of  people 
thi'oughout  this  entire  country,  more  than 
6  months  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
have  passed  by  v.-ithcut  any  sign  of  action 
looking  toward  the  consideration  of 
H.  R.  1649— the  Townsend-Cannon  bill— 
which  carries  the  endorsement  of  the 
Townsend  organization,  I  want  to  utilize 
th:s  opportunity  to  set  forth  briefly  the 
tangible  and  intangible  angles — the  hard, 
cold,  practical  economic  facts  as  well  as 
the  moral  or  spiritual  aspects — of  the 
Townsend  old-age  pension  plan. 

It  truly  has  been  said  that  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention,  and  the  evolve- 
ment  of  the  Townsend  plan  only  proves 
for  the  7ith  lime  the  accuracy  of  that 
pithy  adage;  as  most  of  us  are  aware,  this 
idea  of  Dr.  Townsend  for  a  Nation-wide 
old-age  pension  plan,  to  be  sponsored  and 
administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, was  conceived  during  the  depth  of 
the  economic  depression  that  stalked  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  land 
of  ours  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

While  the  Townsend  plan  in  its  en- 
tirety has  been  by  no  means  as  yet 
achieved,  it  has  not  been  without  force 
and  driving  power  because  it  was  the 
widespread  interest  it  stirred  and  cre- 
ated— the  vista  of  hope  it  envisioned — in 
the  early  1930's  that  gave  impetus  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  which  was  placed  on  the  statute  books 
in  1935.  Certainly  all  of  us  will  concede 
that  the  enactment  of  that  law,  while  in- 
adequate to  meet  and  cover  the  bare  ne- 
cessities of  our  elderly  dependent  citizens, 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  even 
though  it  affords  only  meager  benefits, 
it  has  served  to  establish  the  principle 
and  accord  recognition  and  a  concrete 
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foundation  to  a  national  social-security 
system  in  this  country.    But  that  it  was 
only  a  step  toward  the  ultimate  goal  ts 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  Interest  In  the 
Townsend     movement— despite    delays, 
disappointment,  sharp  letcislative  tactics, 
andTnaneuverings — has  vigorously  flour- 
ished in  every  State  in  the  Union  for 
some  8  years  subsequent   to  the  pas- 
sage   of    the    Federal    Social    Security 
Act;  Indeed,  its  adherents,  both  In  and 
cut  of  Congrees.  are  Just  as  Insistent  to- 
day as  ever  they  were  in  their  demands 
that  the  Townsend  old-age  pension  plan, 
solely  on  its  merits,  be  accorded  open  and 
fair  congressional  hearings  and  consid- 
Rtion  by  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  United  States  Senate, 
No  more  than  it  is  possible  to  knock  out 
and  get  a  really  good  man  down  is  it  pos- 
sible to  knock  out  and  destroy  a  really 
good  idea — neither  knows  the  meaning 
of   "can't,"   neither   will   accept   failure 
ns  the  final  verdict — both  will  continue 
stubbornly   to   persevere,   regardless   of 
any   discouragements  or   obstacles   en- 
countered, toward  ultimate  success  and 
triumph.    And   so   the  Townsend  plan 
continues  to  persist,  continues  to  refus? 
to  be  relegated  to  the  background,  and 
continufs  to  bo  the  hope  of  millions  of 
our  elderly  dependent  citizens. 

In  the  current  Congress  there  is  pend- 
ing a  bill.  H.  R  1649.  introduced  by  Con- 
grc.s.'^man  Pat  Cannon,  of  Florida,  wh  ch 
embodies  the  prov.s.oni  of  the  Townsend 
plan  and  which  is  cited  as  the  Business. 
Employment,  and  Security  Insurance 
Act.  There  is  nolhins?  complicated,  in- 
volved, or  mysterious  about  this  biil.  Let 
xnc  read  its  title: 

A  bill  to  provide  every  adult  citizen  in  the 
United  States  with  equal  bo^lc  Federal  in- 
•urance.  peimitluig  retirement  bencflls  at 
age  60,  and  also  covering  to'.al  di'-ablllty. 
Irom  whatever  cause,  for  certain  citizens  un- 
der eO;  to  give  protection  to  widows  with 
children:  to  provide  an  ever-expanding  mar- 
ket for  goods  and  services  through  the  pay- 
ment and  distribution  of  such  l>encfits  lu 
ratio  to  tlie  Nation's  steadily  Increasing  abil- 
ity to  produce,  with  the  cost  of  such  benefits 
to  be  carried  by  every  citizen  in  proportion 
to  the  Income  privileges  he  enjoys. 

The  objectives  of  the  Townsend  plan 
ftre  c'early  stated  in  that  title,  but  I  es- 
pecially want  to  explain  and  emphasize 
two  sc.  ons  of  the  pending  Townsend- 
Caimon  bill — titles  II  and  m.  the  first 
of  which  provides  for  the  raising  of  the 
necessary  funds  with  which  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  proposed  benefits,  and 
the  second  of  which  deab  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  distribution  of  those 
benefits. 

TiUe  II  of  this  bill  directs  that  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  tax 
of  3  percent  of  the  gross  income  Of  all 
persons  or  companies  derived  from  any 
and  all  sources,  except  in  personal  in- 
comes there  shall  be  an  exemption  up 
to  $100  per  month.  By  means  of  the 
collection,  as  a  tax,  of  the  stipulated 
S  percent  of  gross  income,  the  money 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  ben- 
flts  set  forth  in  the  general  title  of  this 
bill  would  be  raised;  mind  you,  raised 
currently  and  paid  currently — not  a 
mortcace  on  the  future  to  be  carried 
and  refinanced  over  an  indefinite  and 
vague  period  of  time — not  somethlog  bor- 


rowed or  gone  Into  debt  for — not  an  ob- 
ligation to  be  borne  by  generations  yet 
unborn.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
thrifty  and  wholesome  efQciency  of  the 
financial  structure  on  which  the  Town- 
send  plan  is  based  accoimts  for  some  of 
the  blind,  unreasoning  opposition  that 
prevails  in  certain  quarters  to  its  adop- 
tion. 

Of  course,  we  all  realize  how  ultra- 
fashionable  Government  borrowing  and 
staggering  Treasury  deficits  have  become 
during  the  past  10  years,  but  we  also  are 
aware  that  no  sound  economist  or  prac- 
tical financier  as  yet  has  been  persuaded 
by  existing  trends  in  Government  fi- 
nancing to  spurn  or  discard  the  tried 
and  true  principles  of  the  thrift  that  re- 
quires keeping  in  current  balance  in- 
come and  expenditures.  Nations,  my 
good  friends,  are  only  large  collections  of 
individuals  and  nations  operate  under 
the  same  basic  economic  principles  as  do 
individuals.  Some  of  us  probably  long 
ago  decided  that  Government  financing 
is  too  remote,  too  complex  and  intricate 
for  us  to  comprehend,  although  as  in- 
dividuals we  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate that  we  are  va-tly  more  sccuic, 
content  and  better  off  if  we  can  at  least 
keep  our  personal  budgets  balanced  and 
remain  clear  of  the  hpamlin:?  spe^t -r  of 
debt;  while  governments  have  infinitely 
greater  credit  facilities  p.nd  immensely 
brop.der  latitudes  in  which  to  conduct 
their  financial  operations  than  do  mere 
individuals,  nevertheless  the  same  inex- 
orable basic  economic  laws  govern  the 
operations  of  the  national  purse  as  cov- 
ern  the  pocketbook  of  the  individual. 
And  so  we  find  this  provision  of  the 
Townsend  plan — currently  raising  the 
revenue  to  defray  the  pa\Tncnt  of  the 
proposed  benefits — well  wilhm  the  scope 
and  requirements  of  thrift  and  sound 
economic  principles  and  procedure. 

Parenthetically  I  want  to  stress  that 
word  "thrift"  because  the  requirement 
of  current  financing  as  stipulated  in  the 
Townsend  plan  eliminates  the  onerous 
burden  of  Interest  payments  on  bor- 
rowed money,  debt  adjustment  and  re- 
financing and  all  that  complicated 
and  cumbersome  process  entails  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Having  made  a  most  thorough  and  de- 
tailed study  of  the  financial  structure 
of  the  Townsend  plan,  I  am  satisfied  that 
any  person  who  will  exert  himself  or 
herself  to  make  a  similiar  investigation 
and  study  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced of  its  economic  soimdness. 

Now  that  we  have  considered  the 
means  by  which  the  fund  shall  be  raised 
with  which  to  pay  the  benefits  proposed 
In  the  pending  Townsend -Cannon  bill, 
let  us  consider  title  III  of  the  measure 
whicli  makes  provision  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  the  plan,  the 
manner  In  which  the  distribution  of  its 
old-age  pension  and  other  benefits  shall 
be  distributed. 

Briefly,  title  in  provides  that  there 
shall  be  created  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  an  account  into  which  shall 
be  deposited  each  month  the  accumulated 
proceeds  raised  through  the  collection  of 
the  previously  described  3-percent  tax  on 
gross  income,  as  provided  under  title  II 
of  thebUL 


On  the  20th  day  of  the  month  suc- 
ceeding the  month  in  which  the  Town- 
send-Cannon  law  is  passed,  and  on  the 

twentieth  day  of  each  calendar  month 
thereafter,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  there  shall 
first  be  deducted  from  the  total  sum  col- 
lected the  necessary  expenses  involved 
for  administrative  purposes,  after  which 
the  remainder  of  the  fund  shall  be  pro- 
rated and  paid  monthly  to  the  persons 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  act.  Please 
note  that  carefully — first,  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  are  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  fund  accumulated  monthly  through 
the  collection  of  the  specified  tax,  and. 
second,  the  remainder  of  the  fund  is  to 
be  prorated  ?nd  paid  monthly  to  the  p>er- 
sons  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  the 
act. 

Now.  let  me  stress  this  point:  The 
amount  to  be  paid  monthly  to  each  indi- 
\1dual  would  vary  from  month  to  month 
as  the  fund  to  be  distributed  in  benefits 
would  depend  on  th.e  amount  of  taxes 
collected  csch  month  under  title  II  of 
the  act  ar.d  the  total  amount  of  that 
tax  v.ould  necessarily  fluctuate  in- pro- 
portion to  the  rise  or  fall  of  general  busi- 
ness transactions  and  employment  activ- 
ities. I  want  to  particularly  emphasize 
that  point  'x'cau-e.  in  my  judgment,  one 
of  th.e  most  deleterious  and  harmful  im- 
pressions that  has  attached  itself  to  the 
Townsend -Cann'.'n  bill  is  the  wholly  un- 
warranted premise  cf  a  pension  at  a 
guaranteed  rate  of  $200  per  month  to 
every  citizen  60  years  of  ape  or  over, 
TJiat  $2n0-a-month  business  is  a  myth, 
pure  and  simple.  Let  me  stress  that  the 
pending  Townsend-Canncn  bill  holds 
out  no  such  Uiepian  promise;  instead,  it 
IS  ba.-^ed  on  a  straightforward,  oul-and- 
out  business  basis;  in  short,  so  much 
raised,  so  much  paid — no  more  and  no 
less. 

As  to  the  constitutional  or  legal  au- 
thority for  the  enactment  of  the  pending 
legislation  containing  the  provisions  of 
the  Townsend  plan,  we  have  only  to 
glance  al  arlicle  I,  section  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  tlie  United  States,  known 
as  the  v.elfare  clause,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Congress  shall  liave  power  to  lay  p.nd 
collect  taxt's.  duties,  imports,  and  cxcipcs;  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 

Slates. 

Let  the  opponents  who  raise  a  hue  and 
cry  regardinR  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  Townsend  plan  ponder  article  I  of 
our  great  charter  of  government. 

Another  legal  point  that  belabors  many 
people  sympathetic  to  the  Townsend  plan 
IS  why  the  legislation  embodying  its  pro- 
visions has  not  received  more  fair  con- 
sideration and  expeditious  action;  fre- 
quently I  have  been  asked,  "Why  should 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  this  legislation?"  The  answer  to 
that  qu?ry  is  simple;  under  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  Congress  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  are 
the  two  congressional  committees  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  and  pass  on  all 
revenue-raising  legislation.  Obviously 
the  legislation  embodying  tiie  Townsend 
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plan  definitely  and  specifically  involves 
taxes.  Of  course  we  are  all  aware  that 
the  Constitution  provides  that  all  revenue 
legislation  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  which  reason  no  tax 
legislation  can  be  initiated  by  the  Senate; 
under  the  long-established  rules  and 
pro'cedure  of  the  Congress,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  must  initi- 
ate and  act  first  on  all  tax  measures  be- 
fore the  Senate  can  take  them  under 
consideration. 

These  days  we  hear  much  discussion 
about  plans  for  the  past-war  world. 
When  the  ensuing  tragic  world  conflict 
comes  to  an  end,  not  all,  unhappily,  but 
several  million  of  our  men  in  the  armed 
services  will  be  returning  home,  eager 
and  anxious  to  resume  their  normal  lives. 
What  does  that  mean  to  the  average 
young  man?  It  means  a  job.  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  and  create  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living;  to  marry  and  make  a  home 
for  his  wife  and  himself  and  rear  a  fam- 
ily. One  of  the  basic  requirements  for 
the  materialization  of  that  natural  and 
laudable  ambition  is  a  job. 

As  long  as  15  years  ago.  the  rapid 
strides  made  in  Industrial  mechanical 
equipment  and  scientific  management 
brought  about  a  displacement  of  labor; 
machines  began  doing  the  work  that  for- 
merly kept  many  hands  busy  and  doomed 
them  to  idleness.  The  recent  and  fur- 
ther technological  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  our  laboratories  and  indus- 
tries under  the  impetus  and  pressure  of 
the  present  war  have  not  as  yet  been 
measured  and  are  not  yet  known,  al- 
though we  may  be  sure  that  these  ad- 
vances will  be  a  factor  in  post-war  em- 
ployment opportunities  But  in  any 
event,  and  regardless  of  any  circum- 
stances, way  must  be  made  for  the  re- 
turning young  men  fiom  the  battle 
fronts;  they  must  have  opportunity  to 
work  and  return  to  the  normal  way  of 
living  that  so  much  they  desire. 

Making  the  Townsend  plan  a  reality — 
providing  for  the  economic  security  of 
our  elderly  dependent  citizens — would 
not  only  remove  from  the  employment 
market  one  segment  of  approximately 
8.000,000  elderly  people,  thus  decreasing 
employment  competition,  but  it  would 
enable  many  a  father  or  mother  to  help 
tide  over  that  son.  returned  home  from 
the  shattering  experiences  of  global  war- 
fare, who  will  require  individual  encour- 
agement and  a  little  time  to  readjust 
himself  to  normal  living — that  boy  who 
will  need  tune  to  swing  back  to  normal 
surroundings  and  routine  civilian  liv- 
ing— for  whom  a  Government  hospital 
will  be  no  help,  but  who  v.ill  find  him- 
self again  through  just  hanging  around 
home  for  a  while,  feeding  on  stacks  of 
Mom's  homemade  buckv.lur.t  cakes  and 
juicy  pies,  tinkering  around  Pop's  car- 
penter shop  in  the  basement,  or  just 
shoveling  a  path  throuph  the  snow  out 
to  the  chicken  coop  or  to  tlie  front  gate, 
busying  himself  with  chores  and  odd 
jobs  around  home.  If  these  young  m.cn 
could  return  home  to  find  even  a  part  of 
their  world  .secure  and  stabilized,  rather 
than  to  be  confronted  v.-itli  the  respon'-i- 
bilities   of   solving   the   financial   living 


I  problems  of  their  elders,  such  a  fortu-  ] 
;  nate  condition  would  be  a  real  factor  in 

creating  confidence  and  building  morale.  ; 

Heretofore  I  called  on  our  great  Con-  j 

stitution  to  bear  witness  to  the  legality  i 

of  the  Townsend-Cannon  bill;  in  closing  | 

permit  me  to  call  on  even  higher  au-  \ 

thority — the   Book    of    Book.s — to   bear  j 

witness  to  the  justice  and  merit  of  this  j 

most  humanitarian  plan  that  we  as  a  [ 

Nation  would  do  well  to  adopt  and  thus  , 
as  a  people  unite  in  complying  with  the 
solemn  exhortation  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment— honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother. 


Economic  Reclamation  Projects  in  the 
West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  news 
release  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on 
an  address  Economic  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects in  the  West  by  Acting  Commissioner 
Harry  W.  Bashore,  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. The  address  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  Citizens  Conference  on  Plarming, 
at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  June  14  by  Walker 
R.  Young  of  Denver,  Colo.,  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  Bureau. 

The  subject  is  one  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to  every  one  of  the  17  States  bi- 
sected by  or  west  of  the  one-hundredth 
meridian,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Bu- 
real  of  Reclamation  is  doing  constructive 
thinkmg  along  this  line.  First  we  must 
provide  employment  opportunities  for 
returning  servicemen  and  settlement 
areas  on  irrigated  land  where  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  who  will  be  seeking 
farms  can  be  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  Bashore's  address  points  the  way 
for  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  de- 
sired ends. 

The  news  release  and  the  address  are 
as  follows: 

Con'^truction  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. Department  of  the  Interior,  of  79  or 
more  irrigation  and  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects in  17  Western  States  as  a  giant  post-war 
public-works  program  to  cushion  the  shock 
of  the  demobilization  of  service  men  and 
emergenc}'  war  workers  was  outlined  today  by 
Walker  R.  Young,  assistant  chief  engineer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  at  the  Citi- 
zens' Conference  on  Planning  at  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Speaking  for  the  Bureau's  acting  commis- 
sioner. Harry  W.  Bashore,  on  the  subject. 
Economic  Reclamation  Projects  m  Western 
Public  Wciks,  Mr.  Young  emphasized  that 
the  Bureau's  program  would  serve  a  four- 
fold purpose.  It  will  provide  employment 
during  construction,  settlement  opportuni- 
ties, a  means  of  increasing  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  make  the  West  more  nearly  self- 
.^ustnining.  and  provide  additional  power  for 
industry,  farms,  and  homes. 

The  Bureau  proposes  to  complete  work  on 
25    projects    wliere    construction    has    been 


halted  or  retarded  by  the  War  Production 
Board  and  begin  coustructlon  of  four  large 
new  projects  which  have  been  authorised. 
but  where  work  has  been  deferred  by  war 
conditions.  In  a  third  group  la  a  shelf  of  50 
projects,  principally  Irrigation,  for  which 
blueprints  are  to  be  ready  and  construction 
may  start  on  short  notice. 

Mr.  Young  said  that  If  the  Bureau's  poet- 
war  construction  program  were  crowded  Into 
1  year,  work  would  be  provided  for  more 
than  425.000  men  at  the  sites  and  in  widely 
distributed  industries.  When  completed  the 
projects  will  serve  an  estimated  7.800.000 
acres,  a  large  part  of  which  will  be  land  now 
inadequately  Irrigated  by  other  systems  and 
the  remainder  new  lands  for  home  seekers. 

Settlement  opportunities  on  newly  irri- 
gated farms  will  be  provided  for  from  50,000 
to  60.000  farm  families.  Prom  20,000  to 
25.000  additional  farm  families  In  the  Great 
Plains  and  other  drought -ridden  areas  will 
be  rehabilitated,  and  security  will  be  given, 
through  additional  water  supplies,  to  85.000 
to  100.000  other  families  in  areas  now  faced 
with  recurring  water  shortages.  To  main- 
tain an  increasing  population  the  West  mtist 
have  irrigation  expansion. 

On  uncompleted  and  new  projects  of  the 
post-war  program,  more  than  3.000.000  kllo- 
wattr-  will  be  added  to  the  Installation  of 
2.500.000  in  place  at  the  end  of  the  war.  as 
the  power  market  in  the  West  jtistlfles  the 
outlay. 

Mr.  Young  pointed  out  that  Bureau  proj- 
ects are  now  making  major  war  contribu- 
tions: 4.000.000  acres  of  highly  productive 
land  growing  vast  quantities  of  food,  forage, 
and  fiber,  and  power  plants  producing  more 
electrical  energy  for  war  factories  than  was 
generated  in  the  whole  western  third  of  the 
Nation  at  the  close  of  World  War  No.  1, 

The  address  In  full  is  as  follows: 

"In  preparing  my  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  the  place  of  Economic  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects in  Western  Public  Works  I  was  In- 
terested in  Webster's  definition  of  'economic* 
as  'pertaining  to  the  satisfaction  of  man's 
needs.' 

"Paraphrasing  that  definition  I  emphasize 
that  the  objective  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects  is  to  meet  the  urgent  requirements 
for  water  conservation  of  the  western  third 
of  the  Nation,  in  war  and  in  peace.  The 
conservation  of  western  water  resources  for 
Irrigation  of  agricultural  lands  Is  esesntlal 
today  to  provide  food  for  the  fighting  forces 
and  the  civilian  population  of  this  Nation 
engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  for  Its 
existence.  When  peace  comes.  Reclamation 
will  provide  the  settlement  opportunities 
and  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
creased western  population  resulting  from 
the  wartime  Industrial  expansion. 

"Through  the  double  and  sometimes  triple 
tise  of  water.  Reclamation  power  projects 
alone  are  producing  today  more  electrical 
energy  for  war  plants  than  was  generated 
in  the  whole  western  third  of  the  Nation  at 
the  close  of  World  War  No.  1.  In  a  happier 
day,  when  our  swords  are  beaten  into  plough- 
shares, this  power  will  assure  a  permanent 
western  industry  to  provide  a  market  fcr 
labor  and  for  Increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

"A  third  major  objective  of  Reclamation 
projects  is  water  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
purposes.  Flood  control,  navigation,  recre- 
ational benefits,  and  wildlife  refuges  also 
enter  the  picture. 

"Tlie  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  on  Thurs- 
day. June  17.  observes  the  forty-first  anniveri 
sary  of  the  establishment  of  Reclamation  as 
a  national  policy.  Today  its  energies  are 
focused  upon  maximum  contributions  to- 
ward the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"From  the  4,000.000  acres  of  highly  pro- 
ductive land  watered  by  Reclamation  systems 
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In  15  wMtern  States  vlll  com«  this  year  vast 
quanttUcs  of  food,  forage,  and  fiber.  These 
Fupplica  are  easentlal  In  flUlng  the  quota  of 
Kr^ultur«l  product*  which  the  West  Is  ex- 
pactad  to  meet.  Production  of  these  war 
crops  In  the  West  lor  the  West  helps  relieve 
congestion  on  ovcrcrcwded  cross-country 
transportation  systpms. 

"Ttut  urgent  ar<l  multiplying  need  for 
greater  food  supplies  Is  manifest.  When 
the  reoogniaed  need  for  food,  as  a  partner 
to  guns  In  production  for  war.  Is  Imple- 
mented with  clearance  and  priorities  by  the 
War  Production  Board,  the  Bureau  can  re- 
sume constmctton  on  Irrigation  facilities  that 
by  194A  wUi  expand  by  one-third  the  acre- 
age DOW  served. 

"In  the  field  of  power,  the  Bureau  Is  the 
largest  producer  of  hydroelectric  energy  In 
the  West.  Its  project  plants  generate  today 
at  the  rate  of  800.000.000  kllowatt-houiB  per 
nnocth.  The  output  Is  used  iKlmarlly  for 
the  production  of  aluminum,  magnealum,  and 
other  war  supplies.  In  another  year  the 
capacity  will  be  Increased  a  third  with  a 
corresponding  gain  In  war  production.  Proj- 
ects under  construction  or  where  work  can 
be  quickly  resumed  can  further  expand  the 
supply  for  war  factories. 

"Practically  every  one  of  the  46  reclama- 
tion projects  now  In  operation  serves  some 
military  activity.  Air  bases  In  the  desert 
areas  have  been  made  poealble  by  Irrigation 
developments,  power  la  being  supplied  to 
war  factories,  and  domestic  and  Industrial 
water  Is  provided  to  troops,  industries,  and 
communities  whose  activities  are  linked  di- 
rectly with  the  war. 

•"These  contributions  to  the  national  se- 
curity have  all  come  about  through  western 
public  works.  In  the  41  years  of  Its  opera- 
tion, the  Bureau  has  expended  more  than 
•800.000.000  on  the  construction  of  western 
projects.  More  than  65  percent  of  this 
amotint  was  spent  in  the  period  from  1933-43 
when  the  greatest  strides  were  made  toward 
harnessing  western  rivers  and  turning  them 
Into  avenues  of  service  to  man  and  country. 
Wlnety-flve  percent  of  the  construction  cojta 
Is  reimbursable 

"The  greatest  Impetus  for  Reclamation  de- 
velopments came  with  the  recognition  by 
President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  cf  the  po- 
tential wealth  that  was  dormant  In  western 
waters  and  land.  As  Public  Works  Admin- 
latratcr.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes  recommended,  and  the  Bureau  carried 
out  a  program  that  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  enlarged  service  Reclamation  Is  now  per- 
forming m  the  national  emergency. 

•TVIth  this  background  I  come  now  to  what 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  wiU  contribute  to 
a  program  of  post-war  public  works  In  the 
17  States  bisected  by  or  west  of  the  100th 
Meridian. 

"Plrst.  the  Bureau  proposes  to  complete 
work  on  25  projects  where  construction  has 
been  baited  or  retarded  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board.  On  some  of  these  projects  the 
restrlcUon  may  be  lifted  In  the  Interest  of 
food  or  power  production  for  war.  but  In  all 
probability  none  will  be  entirely  completed 
before  hoetillties  cease.  These  projects  range 
In  size  from  relatively  small  irrigation  de- 
velopments to  extensive  undertakings  like 
the  Columbia  Basin  Project  In  Washington, 
the  Central  Valley  In  California,  and  the  Col- 
orado-Big Thompson  in  Colorado,  where 
power  faculties  are  an  Important  factor  In 
assuring  lepayment  of  construction  costs. 

"The  next  grcup  Includes  four  large  new 
projects  which  have  been  authorized  under 
the  reclamation  or  other  laws,  but  where  the 
Inauguration  of  work  waa  deferred  as  a  result 
of  war  conditions. 

"In  the  third  group  Is  a  shelf  of  at  least  SO 
projects,  principally  Irrigation,  for  which 
blueprints  are  to  be  ready  and  construction 
may  start  on  short  notice.  These  projects 
are  designed  to  qualify  for  a  general  post- 
war program. 


"The  backlog  of  feasible  projects  for  a 
post-war  public- works  program  is  not  neces- 
sarily limited  to  the  shelf  of  50  projects  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Through  investiga- 
tions of  individual  projects  or  entire  river 
basins,  so  far  as  funds  permit,  the  opportu- 
nities for  the  transformation  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  West  into  the  most  u.-^e.'ul 
channels  for  the  development  of  the  region 
are  being  explored.  Included  in  these  studies 
Is  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  an  area  in  which 
seven  States  are  interested. 

"The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  cooperating 
with  the  Missouri  River  States  CX;mmittee  re- 
cently formed  in  Omaha  for  the  purpf^e  of 
pavmg  the  way  for  the  most  equitable  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  with  clue  recog- 
nition of  the  Interests  cf  navigation,  fl:  -  cl 
control,  and  irrigation.  lyjokmg  forward  to 
the  need  for  valley-wide  cooperation  such  as 
has  been  achieved  in  the  Colorado  Basin, 
Commissioner  John  C.  Page  nc.Trly  a  yejir  ago 
proposed  the  formiilatlcn  of  a  Misscurl 
Riv^T  compact  as  an  essential  step  hi  the 
planning  of  the  disposition  of  the  waters  of 
this  great  basin. 

"On  the  basis  of  pre-war  or  1940  prices,  ex- 
ecution of  the  Bureau's  public-works  program 
will  entail  an  expenditure  of  a  billion  dollars. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  this  amount  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  projects  under  construc- 
tion and  those  authoriT'ed  by  existlnix  laws, 
where  work  can  begin  quickly.  Findings  of 
feasibility  have  been  made  in  all  of  the.«e 
cases,  and  construction  awaits  the  green  light. 

"The  Bureati  of  Reclamation  present.«  the 
projects  in  this  program  on  the  tai^ls  of  what 
they  will  contribute  to  the  economic  develcp- 
raent  and  stablliration  of  the  We.st.  It  is  rot 
stifflcient  that  the  structures  will  be  durable, 
that  the  dams  will  conserve  water  to  be  car- 
ried to  thirsty  fields  by  canal.-  and  laterals, 
or  that  the  powerhouses  will  generate  blocks 
of  power. 

"A  crisis  second  only  to  the  war  Itself  will 
coniront  the  Nation  in  finding  employment 
for  returning  servicemen  and  temp.-rary  war 
factory  worl.ers  who  have  been  drained  frcm 
and  will  return  to  the  rural  areas,  and  for 
those  who  will  remain  in  industrial  centers. 

"Reclamaticr  public  works  will  aid  mate- 
rially in  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  the 
rural  areas  of  the  West.  The  lab^r  required 
In  off -site  activities  will  distribute  the  bene- 
fits widespread  throughout  the  country 

"On  the  construction  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
for  instance,  40  percent  of  the  labor — 
49.000,000  man-hours — were  expended  nt  the 
site  of  construction.  Sixty  percent— 
74.000.000  man -hours — w^ere  expended  in  the 
production,  fabrication,  and  transportation 
cf  the  raw  materials  and  the  finished  prod- 
ucts. On  earth-fill  dams,  by  contrast.  65  per- 
cent of  the  labor  is  at  the  site  and  35  percent 
In  mines,  forests,  and  factories  at  distant 
points. 

"The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  tiie  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  made  preliminary 
studies  which  Indicate  that  if  a  billion-dollar 
reclamation  construction  program  were 
crowded  into  1  year,  w^ork  would  be  provided 
for  more  than  425.000  men.  Perhaps  half  of 
these  would  work  at  the  sites  of  construc- 
tion In  the  West,  and  the  remainder  would  be 
scattered  through  forests,  mines,  and  fac- 
tories and  on  the  railroads. 

"When  completed  the  projects  in  this  pro- 
gram will  serve  an  estimated  7,800,000  acres — 
an  area  equivalent  to  more  than  a  third  of 
the  land  now  Irrigated  In  the  West.  About 
2.500,000  acres  will  be  new  lands  transformed 
by  Irrigation  from  sagebrush  and  wastes  into 
productive  farms.  The  remaining  acreage 
will  be  in  established  Irrigated  areas  faced 
with  retrogression  to  the  desert  as  a  result 
ot  dwindling  water  supplies. 

"Settlement  opportunities  on  newly  Irri- 
gated farms  will  be  provided  for  from  50.000 
to  60.000  farm  families.  Prom  20,000  to  25- 
000  additional  farm  families  In  the  Great 
Plains  and  other  drought-ridden  areas  will 


be    rehabilitated   through  a  water  conserra* 

tion  and  utilization  program.  Security  will 
be  given,  through  supplemental  or  substi- 
tu'ea  water  supplies,  to  85  000  to  100.000  other 
families  In  irrigated  areas  now  faced  by  re- 
curring water  shortages. 

"The  increase  in  power  installations 
clcarod  by  the  War  Production  Board  as  a 
part  of  the  war  program  will  bring  the  total 
power  capacity  on  Bureau  projects  to  2.500,000 
kilowatts.  On  uncompleted  and  new  projects 
if  the  post-war  program,  more  than  3,000  000 
additional  kilfwatts  will  be  installed  when 
th''  market  justi'ies  the  outlay. 

•Hydroelectric  power  is  produced  as  an 
Incident  to  irrigation — the  major  function 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In  tlie  finan- 
cial Fide  cf  the  picture,  however,  it  has  a 
ma^f.r  place  as  a  means  of  rep^ing  nearly 
50  percent  of  the  over-all  cost  of  the  recla- 
mation program  and  mnklng  possible  an  ex- 
pansion of  irrigation  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  economically  feasible. 

"Power  will  contiuue  to  be  a  factor  in  ad- 
vancing irrigation  in  the  West.  The  poten- 
tial demand  for  electrical  energy  in  the  fu- 
ture IS  forecast  by  the  tremendous  Increase 
in  ln.=ta!led  capacity  in  the  region  between 
1920  and  1940.  Prom  a  total  of  2.000.000 
kilow'Uts  in  1920.  the  capacity  grew  to  6,500,- 
000  kilowatts — a  gain  of  more  than  200  per- 
cent. 

"To  maintain  an  increasing  population 
the  West  must  have  irrigation  expansion. 
Dry  farming  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  re- 
gions rf-nched  its  peak  cf  production  long 
aE<i.  The  irrieat^d  acreage  from  which  comes 
more  tlian  70  percent  of  the  agricultural 
production,  has  not  increased  In  proportion 
to  the  growth  in  population. 

"Economic  reclamation  projects  in  the 
post-war  program  will  serve  a  four  fold  pur- 
pose. They  will  provide  employment  during 
construction,  settlement  opportunities,  a 
means  of  increasins;  agricti'.tural  prrdttctlon 
to  mnke  the  West  more  nearly  self-sustain- 
inp,  and  provide  power  for  industry,  farms, 
and  homes." 


Thf  Answer  to  Justice  Roberts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
prantod  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  remarks 
made  by  me  at  a  Republican  rally  in 
Chicago.  111.; 

Congress  is  taking  its  true  place  of  leader- 
ship The  turn  is  definitely  toward  national- 
ism and  aw.tv  from  Internationalism.  The 
Constitution  is  winning  its  fight  against  the 
New  Deal! 

Peace  determined  by  the  mature  delibera- 
tion cf  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
pecple.  under  the  recognized  processes  of 
th"  Con.stitution,  prcs:>nts  no  danger  to  the 
American  people.  Full  discussion  and  de- 
bate in  the  halls  cf  Ccneress  will  result  in 
the  protection  of  our  American  sovereignty 
and  independence  cf  action.  We  will  coop- 
erate with  other  nations  but  we  will  not  sur- 
render the  free  de  term,  ina  tion  cf  our  own 
destiny.  Amer.ca  will  remain  American  I 
But  Congress  must  hear  from  the  people  In 
no  uncertain  terms  that  we  Intend  to  pre- 
serve our  Independent  destiny! 

What  threatens  us  at  this  hour  is  the  at- 
tempt to  evade  recognized  constitutional 
processes    and    to    attempt    to    commit   the 
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American  people  in  spite  of  the  Constitution 
and  even  In  defiance  of  it.  What  is  this 
dangerous  scheme? 

When  the  millions  of  our  boys  are  in  for- 
eign lands,  fighting  to  save  the  American 
flag  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  a  gigantic  trick  is  to  be  played  on 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  American  people 
by  having  a  so-called  referendum  vote  in 
November  1944,  placed  on  the  ballot  at  the 
same  time  that  we  elect  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  those  who  claim 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  tenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  people  have  the  rl^t  to 
conduct  such  a  referendum  and  place  us 
forever  in  a  world  super -state,  supreme  over 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  and  hav- 
ing an  executive  power,  a  court,  and  a  legis- 
lature, also  an  army  and  navy  that  will  tell 
the  American  pecple  what  to  do  and  when 
to  do  it. 

This  scheme  calls  for  the  breaking  down 
of  party  lines  and  the  creation  of  one  party, 
thus  wrecking  the  Republican  Party  as  was 
done  at  Philadelphia  In  1940.  By  the  In- 
Blrumentality  of  this  one  party,  we  will  be- 
come a  constituent  part  of  one  world,  tearing 
up  the  Declaration  cf  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  as  waste 
paper. 

How  far  has  this  scheme  progressed?  In 
an  address  delivered  at  the  dinner  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law  on 
May  1,  1943,  Justice  Roberts  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  said: 

"Our  recent  experience  teaches  that  all  the 
expedients  to  which  the  nations  have  turned 
are  insufficient  to  keep  the  peace.  We  have 
learned  that  leagues,  treaties,  agreements, 
voluntary  submission  of  disputes  to  a  world 
court,  fall  short  of  reaching  the  goal.  What 
other  recourse  is  there?  Our  own  national 
experience  as  a  federation  of  Independent 
sovereigns  seems  to  point  to  at  least  one 
avenue  to  be  explored.  Is  It  not  plain  that, 
BO  long  as  national  sovereignty  remains  ab- 
solute, no  means  will  exist  for  preventing  the 
abnegation  of  the  obligations  of  International 
good  faith?  Must  there  not  be  a  fundamental 
framework  of  government  to  which  the  people 
of  each  constituent  nation  surrender  such 
portion  of  their  nation's  sovereign  preroga- 
tive as  is  essential  to  an  international  order; 
that  each  nation  be  bound  by  certain  agreed 
rules  so  that  no  single  nation,  and  no  group 
of  nations,  can,  for  any  reason,  or  for  no 
reason,  assert  its  or  their  unbridled  will  by 
resort  to  arms? 

"Naturally  there  will  be  differences  as  to 
detail.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought 
not  be  much  difference  of  view  respecting 
certain  fundamental  requirements.  Supra- 
national law  must  be  law  affecting  and  bind- 
ing Individual  citizens  of  the  nations  belong- 
ing to  the  supernational  government,  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
consisting  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  stat- 
utes adopted  pursuant  to  it,  bind  every 
citizen  of  the  Nation. 

"It  seems  obvious  that  a  world  goverrunent 
must  have  a  representative  assembly  to  im- 
pleinent  its  delegated  powers.  Equally  plain 
Is  the  necessity  for  an  executive  to  administer 
the  laws  and  see  to  their  enforcement.  And 
under  that  executive  there  must  be  an  inde- 
pendent police  to  effectuate  the  legislative 
policy  and  the  executive  action  pursuant  to  it. 

"Lastly,  there  must  be  a  judiciary  to  which 
disputes  between  the  citizens  and  the  supra- 
rational  government,  between  citizens  and 
any  nation  a  party  to  that  government,  and 
between  nations  must  be  submitted  for  ad- 
judication." 

On  June  13.  1943,  Justice  Roberts,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  a  Republican 
appointed  by  former  President  Hoover,  while 
brria'^castlng  over  a  Nation-wide  network 
on  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  earnestly 
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advocated  this  ao-called  referendtun  as  the 
only  method  by  which  this  world  super  state 
could  be  made  binding  upon  the  American 
people, 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  President  la  delay- 
ing union  with  Britain  only  becauae  of  the 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  people  will  accept 
It.  He  is  convinced  that  be  has  the  power, 
by  Executive  agreement,  to  join  with  Britain, 
and  he  does  not  Intend  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  either  the  Senate  or  the  House.  In 
other  words,  he  does  not  want  to  take  an 
unpopular  step.  He  has  t>een  advised  that 
he  has  the  power  under  the  new  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  developed  in  the 
State  Department  and  silently  approved  by 
the  new  Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Roberts  shares  this  view.  I  quote 
from  his  remarks  delivered  over  the  radio  in 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  June  13, 1943, 
as  follows: 

"The  one  and  only  indispensable  condi- 
tion to  a  federation  of  nations  Is  that  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  make  the  matter  the 
first  order  of  the  day;  that,  laying  aside  all 
partisan  considerations,  they  unite  in  a  de- 
mand that  our  leaders  stand  firmly  for  the 
only  suggested  form  of  international  union 
that  holds  any  promise  for  world  coopera- 
tion and  world  peace.  •  •  •  Another  ob- 
jection that  I  constantly  hear  is  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  federate.  My  own  view  is 
that  it  is  now  or  never;  now  in  the  white 
heat  of  war;  now  In  the  crisis  and  suffering 
of  war;  now  with  men's  minds  bent  to  this 
problem  and  with  the  sacrifices  that  are  being 
made;  now,  and  now  only,  is  the  time  when 
men  will  be  willing  to  lay  aside  certain 
smaller  selfish  Interests  and  look  to  the 
greater  and  longer  good  that  will  come  out 
of  union." 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  on  the  Amer- 
ican Forum  of  the  Air,  the  following  dialog 
took  place  between  Senator  Onj.nTE,  of 
Iowa,  and  Justice  Roberts: 

"Senator  Gn-LFm!.  That  being  the  case, 
assume  that  we  were  able  to  establish  a  fed- 
eration along  the  lines  that  you  have  sug- 
gested— suggested  ijy  Mr.  Strelt.  Would  it 
be  your  contention  that  there  would  be  no 
right  of  secession,  no  right  of  change  of  form 
of  government  in  any  of  the  constituent 
parts? 

'Tylr.  Justice  RoBzrrs.  We  settled  that  in 
our  Union,  I  think,  in  1861.'  There  wasn't 
any  right  of  secession. 

"Senator  Gnxmr.  Surely. 

"Mr.  Justice  Robebts.  And  I  think  that  If 
you  start  with  a  league  of  people  who  are 
democratically  minded  and  understand  the 
democratic  process  they  must  understand 
that  the  Federal  covenant,  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, binds  them  each  as  citizens,  as 
every  American  citizen  understands  it  binds 
them  now." 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Senator  Gn,- 
LrmB  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  could  be  superseded  and 
whether  it  would  not  take  more  time  than 
we  can  afford  to  Bp>end,  Justice  Roberts 
replied: 

"I  think  not.  When  you  compare  it  to  the 
chaos  that  is  going  to  be  existent  in  Europe 
while  the  United  Nations  try  to  settle  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  a  Europe  that  has 
no  leadership  and  doesn't  know  where  it  is 
going,  I  think  if  Congress  could  pass  a  reso- 
lution for  a  constitutional  referendum  on 
this  question  it  could  be  settled  by  the  States 
in  a  very  short  time." 

It  is  our  first  duty  to  awaken  the  American 
people  to  this  danger.  It  is  more  vital  than 
the  war.  The  outcome  of  the  war  as  it 
affects  our  capacity  to  continue  as  a  nation 
is  no  longer  in  doubt.  The  war  has  ushered 
in  this  far  more  important  question  of  our 
continuation  as  a  nation  tuder  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  very  safety 
of  the  Republic.     This  attack  does  not  come 


from  foreign  enemies.  It  la  nurtured  and 
sustained  by  our  own  fellow  citlcens.  There- 
fore, no  possible  question  of  sedition  can  be 
raised  In  the  discussion  of  this  issue.  The 
internationalists  have  asked  for  it. 

Let  tis  analyze  what  Is  behind  the  position 
taken  by  those  who  advocate  union  now  with 
Britain  and  world  government.  They  insist 
that  all  post-war  planning  and  treaty  making 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  President,  and 
that  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  may 
safely  be  ignored.  In  a  recently  published 
book  on  International  Executive  Agreements, 
by  Wallace  McCltire.  of  the  State  Department 
staff,  it  is  said: 

"A  still  greater  gulf  exists  between  treaties 
and  Executive  agreements  on  the  one  hand 
and  ordinary  legislative  enactments  on  the 
other  not  with  regard  to  domestic  procedure 
but  as  a  matter  of  international  substance: 
International  acts  are  national  law  by  virtue 
of  the  concurrence  in  their  enactment  of  the 
government  of  some  other  country  or  coun- 
tries— a  matter  highly  pertinent  to  the  propo- 
sition of  their  unilateral  abrogation.  They 
involve  obligations  to  other  peoples  and  are 
themselves  international  law  and  the  subject 
of  international  regulation  and  adjudica- 
tion.    •     •     • 

"It  becomes  arguable,  accordingly,  that  the 
courts  possess  no  authority  to  pronounce  an 
international  act  unconstitutional." 

In  this  inspired  book,  carefully  prepared  to 
fortify  any  step  which  the  President  may 
take,  the  following  conclusions  are  reached: 

"It  is  believed  that  the  President  has,  and 
was  intended  to  have  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  head 
of  a  fully  recognized  member  of  the  society 
of  nations;  that  he  has,  accordingly,  the  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  any  manner  of  interna- 
tional act.  on  any  subject,  that  is  entered 
into  by  other  states  of  the  world.  •  •  •. 
The  President  can  do  by  Executive  agreement 
anything  that  he  can  do  by  treaty,  providing 
Congress  by  law  cooperates.  And  there  is  a 
very  wide  field  of  action  in  which  the  co- 
operation of  Congress  is  not  necessary;  in- 
deed, where  Congress  possesses  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  dissent." 

The  advocates  of  this  scheme  are  trying  to 
confuse  the  American  people  by  defining  the 
objects  for  which  we  fight.  A  aeries  of  broad- 
coasts  will  be  held  this  stmimer  over  a  Nation- 
wide network  when  several  advocates  of  this 
scheme  will  endeavor  to  convince  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  are  fighting  for  objects 
which  will  make  it  easier  for  them  to  accom- 
plish the  world  superstate.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  for  us  to  weigh  the  objects  of  this 
war  and  to  make  a  sound  and  just  appraisal 
of  what  we  are  fighting  for.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  well  to  consider  the  following 
quoted  from  a  recent  addreas  by  Senator 
Robert  A.  Tajt.     We  quote: 

"We  went  to  war  to  prove  that  so  tar  as 
the  American  Republic  is  affected,  might  in 
this  world  will  not  make  right.  •  •  • 
I  do  not  believe  we  went  to  war  to  establish 
the  four  freedoms'  or  any  other  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  and  I  do  not  believe 
we  went  to  war  for  all  of  the  purposes  stated 
In  the  Atlantic  Charter.  We  did  not  go  to 
war  even  to  establish  liberty  throughout  the 
world,  except  as  such  a  world  condition  might 
result  from  the  Insiu-ance  of  our  own  liberty. 

"This  is  no  war  of  democracies  against 
dictatorships.  There  is  no  freedom  of  speecll 
in  Rvtssia.  There  are  benevolent  dicta- 
tors in  Brazil,  in  Cuba,  and  in  China.  There 
was  a  dictator  in  Poland.  In  Greece,  which 
made  one  of  the  most  magnificent  defenses 
against  aggression  that  has  been  seen  in  this 
war.  the  people  were  governed  under  a  dic- 
tator, who  was  so  benighted  as  to  prohibit 
in  Greece  the  reading  ot  The  Republic  ot 
Plato.  Surely  we  are  not  going  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  governments  of  Russia  and 
China  and  other  nations  In  order  to  insist 
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r>n  all  of  their  citizens  enjoying  treedom  of 
expression  and  freedom  of  religion.  If  we 
•re,  we  will  have  »  permanent  army  a  good 
deal  larger  than  11.000.000  men  and  we  will 
hnve  to  suspend  for  a  long  time  any  re- 
newal of  freedom  In  the  United  States." 

Replying  to  Justice  Roberts,  I  am  certain 
that  few  Americans  actually  realize  what 
is  involved  in  the  so-called  plan  of  Federal 
Uni>n  or  Union  Now  With  Britain.  Few 
realize  that  under  this  plan  we  would  for- 
ever lose  our  American  citizenship,  o\ir 
American  fl.ig  and  our  Republic  ordained 
aiid  eslubh-shtd  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  also  our  Supreme  Court,  our 
Co:.};rcs.«i.  and  our  BUI  of  Rights.  There  Is  to 
be  under  this  plan  a  common  currency  to 
Buppliint  the  moiK^y  which  we  now  u.se  in  the 
Un:ted  H'atci.  Hold.niic  75  percent  of  the 
worM's  puld.  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  ci  necessity  get  the  short  end  of  the 
money  nii^ic  of  Union  Now.  American  lal)or 
Would  face  the  loss  of  the  high  standard  of 
Wfig  8  pnid  In  America  by  the  abandonment 
of  rur  protective  system  for  a  customs-free 
plan  known  as  free  trade.  Impoverished 
by  the  losses  of  the  war.  Britain  would  be 
enabled  to  dump  In  the  United  States  with- 
out puying  any  duty  articles  manufactured 
by  the  pauper  labor  of  Britain  and  her  do- 
minions. The  peace  of  the  United  States 
would  be  forever  determined  by  this  new  Fed- 
eral Union  and  whenever  Britain  l>ecame  in- 
volved in  war  It  would  be  our  war. 

People  of  the  United  States  are  not  all  of 
British  origin.  We.  have  here  a  great  melting 
pot  made  up  of  people  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  They  have  forgotten  the  na- 
tions of  the  Old  World  and  have  given  their 
allegiance  to  America  first,  last,  and  always. 
They  have  not  asked  for  union  now  with 
Britain  any  more  than  they  have  asked  for 
union  now  with  Germany,  France.  Italy,  or 
Russia.  They  are  content  to  remain  all 
American 

Union  Now  would  split  America  asunder 
Into  groups  and  factions  who.  at  Qrst  heart 
broken,  would  then  become  sullen.  If  you 
want  to  see  another  1776  and  a  war  for  In- 
dependence, Just  succeed  In  fastening  the 
chains  of  your  union  now  upon  the  wrists 
and  ankles  of  the  American  people.  No, 
Justice  Roberts:  we  do  not  want  union  now 
with  Britain,  and  you  shall  not  Impose  It 
/^pon  us.  We  permit  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  thought  In  America,  but  there 
comes  a  point  when  even  good  neighbors  must 
resent  an  Infringement  of  the  sanctity  of 
their  own  homes 

To  les.-en  the  chance  of  a  future  war,  we 
must  give  up  our  American  citizenship  and 
become  citizens  of  a  world  superstate  domi- 
nated by  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  Is  the  plan. 

Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
entered  Into  an  alliance  lasting  20  years. 
They  do  not  need  us.  e»eept  to  defeat  Hitler. 
The  war  serves  merely  as  a  setting  for  a  sur- 
render of  sovereignty  far  more  drastic  than 
any  enemy  force  could  ever  Inflict.  And  this 
at  a  tune  when  we  are  by  far  the  strongest 
nation  in  the  world—on  land,  at  sea.  and  In 
the  r.ir  If  Churchill  and  Stalin  want  to 
establish  a  united  states  of  Europe,  that  is 
their  business,  and  we  will  gladly  cooperate 
with  them  to  that  extent.  But  we  want  no 
part  of  It.  We  have  gigantic  domestic  prob- 
lems that  will  take  all  of  our  energy  to  keep 
the  United  Srates  of  America  a  going  concern. 

The  tragedy  of  this  scheme  rests  In  the 
fact  that  after  we  have  surrendered  our  Re- 
public we  still  would  have  no  guaranty  of 
peace.  Then  why  do  It?  Why  take  a  step  so 
obviously  against  our  own  best  Interest?  We 
are  familiar  with  the  strong  pro-British  atti- 
tude of  Winston  Churchill,  the  strong  pro- 
Boviet  attitude  of  Stalin.  Is  It  possible  that 
we  utterly  lack  equally  pro-Americau  lead- 
(M^hlp? 


Let  US  look  at  this  scheme  realistically. 
The  weakening  of  oiir  American  citizenship 
where  ao  many  millions  are  of  different  for- 
eign origins  mtist  result  In  chaos.  As  a  peo- 
ple we  are  a  league  of  nationalities.  We  get 
along  together  because  we  confer  American 
citizenship— "I  am  an  American."  Take  this 
away  and  great,  free  America  dies.  Just  when 
we  are  emerging  Into  true  greatness 

After  this  war  is  over  we  will  face  a  Eurcpe 
dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union.  No  one  can 
predict  Just  what  this  will  mean,  but  it  will 
t>e  safer  for  us  to  keep  our  powder  dry  and 
be  able  to  determine  and  control  our  own 
act.s.  There  is  serious  danger  that  wo  will  be 
absorbed  In  the  growing  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Our  domestic  peace  and  security  could 
never  withstand  the  spreadir.s^  of  communusm 
among  our  own  people.  Already  we  can  see 
the  dire  consequences  of  the  inevitable  clash- 
ing cf  races  and  industrial  strife.  Once  we 
weaken  the  national  loyalty,  once  we  dilute 
the  pure  devotion  of  Americans  to  our  own 
free  America,  there  will  be  no  bond  to 
hold  us  together.  Today  we  are  under  the 
compulsion  of  a  mortgage  on  our  resources 
held  by  foreigners.  If  that  mortgage  be  fore- 
closed, bloodshed  and  anarchy  will  follow. 
We  do  not  Intend  to  give  a  quit  claim  deed 
to  our  hard-won  possessions.  In  this  critical 
hour  and  In  the  days  to  come  we  must  stand 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
resist  to  the  bitter  end  any  attempt  to  weaken 
this  American  loyalty  and  devotion,  no  matter 
In  what  form  the  attempt  is  clothed. 

If  you  place  world  citizenship  above  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  you  must  open  our  ports  to 
the  Immigration  of  all  races,  colors,  and 
creeds.  Where  we  now  have  conflicts  along 
these  lines  they  will  be  Intensified  and  In- 
flamed. American  labor  has  worked  for  many 
years  for  the  restriction  of  Immigration  so  as 
to  keep  American  Jobs  for  American  work- 
ers. Under  the  world  superstate  advocated 
by  Justice  Roberts,  we  could  not  refuse  the 
entering  of  these  Immigrants  because  we 
would  have  previously  surrendered  any  con- 
trol over  the  subject.  If  this  Immigration 
grew  to  such  magnitude  that  we  would  be 
swamped  by  the  new  Infusions  into  our 
American  population,  all  freedom  of  religion. 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
freedom  of  assembly  now  guaranteed  to  us 
by  our  Bill  of  Rights  would  be  lost  in  a  cou- 
fiision  of  tongues  and  a  veritable  mob  of  for- 
eigners demanding  the  things  which  we 
Americans  call  cur  own  and  for  which  we  are 
Justly  proud. 

Justice  Roberts  for  all  practical  purposes 
has  foredoomed  his  scheme  to  failure  by  In- 
sisting that  this  is  the  time  to  complete  the 
federation  which  he  advocates.  In  fact,  he 
admits  that  it  Is  now  or  never  He  would 
have  us  In  the  heat  of  war,  in  the  suffering 
of  war.  make  this  bargain  to  surrender  the 
Independence  of  his  own  country  and  to 
undermine  the  very  Constitution  whirh.  as 
a  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
he  has  solemnly  sworn  to  protect  and  de- 
fend. And  he  would  do  this  without  giving 
our  boys  who  are  fighting  all  over  the  world 
a  chance  to  be  heard.  Would  this  be  fair 
■to  our  gallant  heroes?  This  but  illustrates 
how  far  the  fallacy  of  global  thinking  can 
carry  us. 

Our  minds  shrink  from  a  contemplation 
of  the  picture  which  this  sort  of  false  rea- 
soning presents.  What  father  could  ever 
face  his  returning  son  who  fcucht  so  eal- 
lantly  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  tell  him 
that  his  Job  has  been  filled  by  a  citizen 
of  the  Federal  Union  and  that  Old  Glory 
would  never  fly  again  ever  the  courthouse 
in  his  native  village! 

Justice  Roberts  has  urged  us  to  arouse 
"an  enlivened  public  sentiment  In  this  coun- 
try In  support  of  an  integration  of  our  own 
and  other  nations  in  a  world  organization." 


He  has  asked  us  to  make  this  our  first  duty. 
Let  us  accept  this  challenge  and  prove  to 
him  that  the  American  people  love  this  Re- 
public and  refuse  to  surrender  It  to  any 
foreign  nation  or  to  any  International  group 
within  our  own  country.  This  Is  the  great 
l.ssue  of  1944  and  we  must  rise  to  the  task. 

The  "referendum"  vote  will  have  no  bind- 
ing force  In  law.  But  it  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose cf  .satL^fymg  the  moral  question  In  the 
conscience  of  the  President.  If  the  people 
In  1944  vote  f<jr  union  with  Britain  and 
world  government,  then  the  Republic  la 
forever  lost,  even  though  we  are  winning  the 
war  to  preserve  it.  And  with  the  Republic 
goes  the  blessings  cf  our  free  American  cit- 
izenship. Ju-stice  Roberts  has  asked  for  a 
referendum.  Let  us  let  him  know  how  we 
will  vote  And  our  boys  in  the  armed  forces 
when  they  return  will  say:  "God  bless  you — 
you  saved  the  Republic  for  which  we  were 
fighting!" 


Straight  From  the  Shoulder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Daily  Times, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  entitled  "Straight 
From  the  Shoulder,"  commenting  upon 
the  address  made  by  the  Honorable 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  at  the  thirty-fifth 
annual  Governors'  Conference,  recently 
htld  in  Ohio: 

STR.MCHT  FROM  THE  SHOUI.DER 

Franklin  D.  R<x)sevelt  must  have  winced 
In  remini^^cence  when  he  read  yesterday  what 
Th>imafi  E.  Dewey,  of  New  York  State,  had 
said  at  the  thirty-fifth  annual  national  Gov- 
ernors Conference  out  in  Ohio.  For  the  at- 
tack of  New  York's  Governor  on  the  national 
adinlii.istration  was  exactly  parallel  to  those 
devastatlnt?  blows  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  himselt 
throwing  as  Governor  of  the  Empire  State 
back  in  1931  against  President  Herbert 
Hoover  And  none  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Ro'^sevelt  that  politics  moves  in  cycles. 

ijaid  Mr.  Dewey,  in  part:  "The  domestic 
Job  being  done  now  Is  unspeakably  bad.  It 
has  been  bad.  however,  for  the  last  10  years. 

"The  policy  of  scarcity,  which  was  not 
abandoned  by  the  national  administration 
until  a  short  time  aco — too  late  even  to  affect 
this  year's  winter  wheat  crop — Is  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  trouble. 

I  have  been  saying  for  nearly  2  years  that 
unless  the  national  food  policy  was  changed 
we  were  all  gcin^  to  go  hungry,  and  that  Is 
what  we  are  now  beginning  to  do. 

Our  failure  to  produce  adequate  food  Is 
goinij  to  affect  this  country's  future  in  the 
world  as  will  as  it^  national  well-being.  The 
coruer^'or.e  lor  building  peace  Is  that  we  feed 
the  conciuered  nations.  You  can't  build 
peace  while  people  are  mad  with  hunger." 

There  you  find  Mr.  Dewey  going  straight 
Into  the  worst  mess  the  national  adminis- 
tration has  concocted,  and  taking  astutely 
the  very  political  weapon  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  planned  to  use  himself  in  1944. 
And  it  is  straight-frcm-the-shovilder  talk  like 
this  of  Mr.  Dewey  which  the  country  needs 
most  urgently  at  this  time. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  plans,  as  all  Indications 
point,    the    use    of    a    save-the- world -from- 
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hunger  campaign  for  1944.  Mr.  Dewey  already 
has  started  to  tell  the  world  that  such  a  pro- 
gram could  not  be  In  worse  hands.  For  the 
bureaucrats  and  impractical  theorists  be- 
hind the  de-ks  in  Washington  are  the  very 
same  who  made  the  farmers  kill  the  little 
pigs  and  plow  under  the  corn. 

As  It  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  12  years  ago 
was  utilizing  his  office  as  head  of  the  great- 
est State  of  the  Union  to  point  to  palpable 
defects  In  the  Hoover  admlni'^tratlon,  so  Mr. 
Dewey  now  has  that  same  proud  platform 
from  which  to  preach.  And  do  not  mnke  the 
mistake  of  feeling  that  his  declination  of  a 
Presidential  nomination  next  year  weakens 
his  position.  On  the  contrary,  it  strengthens 
his  stand  for  his  views  are  not  simply  those 
of  an  opportunist — they  are,  rather,  the  con- 
victions of  a  responsible  statesman  who  is  not 
simply  grinding  a  personal  political  axe. 


Our  Serious  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
war  is  not  yet  won.  We  may  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  victory  comes.  We  have 
the  reports  from  the  fighting  fronts  of 
the  valor  and  heroism  of  our  boys,  and 
that  is  the  most  inspiring  information 
that  we  receive  these  days.  Our  boys  are 
fighting  on  to  victory,  and  they  do  not 
indulge  in  any  bickering,  confusion,  or, 
bungling  in  so  doing.  They  are  fighting 
for  our  country.  They  have  no  thought 
of  coining  elections,  and  they  do  not  play 
politics — they  have  but  one  thought,  and 
that  is  for  our  country  and  the  security 
of  our  people  and  the  perpetuation  of  our 
form  of  government  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  heroism  of  our  boys  should  in- 
spire all  those  in  high  places  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  should  make  everyone 
ashamed  of  their  conduct  when  bicker- 
ings arise  and  when  confusion  and  bun- 
gling exists.  Those  who  play  the  game 
of  politics  with  war,  and  when  we  are 
engaged  in  a  hfe-and-death  struggle, 
when  our  country  is  in  peril,  should  be- 
come ashamed  of  their  actions;  the  peo- 
ple Should  denounce  that  character  of 
conduct  in  time  of  this  our  greatest 
crisis. 

When  we  take  an  inventory  of  some 
of  the  things  that  now  exist  in  this  crisis, 
we  find  a  terrific  struggle  in  which  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  is 
making  serious  charges  against  Mr. 
Jesse  Jones,  both  of  whom  are  holding 
high  positions  in  our  Government.  And 
in  the  countercharges  made  by  Mr.  Jesse 
Jones  against  the  Vice  President  very 
serious  charges  are  pronounced  against 
him.  Recently  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
I  made  the  assertion  that  this  amounted 
only  to  "one  bureaucrat  calling  another 
bureaucrat  a  bureaucrat";  but  this  ugly 
controversy  has  more  serious  implica- 


tions than  the  mere  calling  of  names — 
it  tends  to  break  down  the  morale  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  at  a  time 
when  we  cannot  afford  to  have  the 
morale  of  the  people  weakened  on  any 
front.  These  men.  holding  the  high  po- 
sitions they  now  occupy,  should  realize 
that  this  country  is  at  war  and  that  this 
is  the  time  to  exercise  ordinary  common 
horse  sense  and  judgment,  and  not  be 
piloted  into  a  ridiculous  controversy 
which  has  spread  throughout  our  coun- 
try and  which  has  resulted  in  a  decreased 
morale  on  the  part  of  our  people.  If  this 
single  item  of  bad  judgment  was  the  only 
one  that  now  exists  in  this  Nation,  we 
would  not  give  it  more  than  a  passing 
consideration.     But  this  is  not  all. 

The  Chief  Elxecutive  continues  to  at- 
tempt to  drive  every  person  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
yield  to  his  viev/s  and  opinions,  whether 
it  be  on  the  subject  of  stock  and  poultry 
feed,  of  which  there  is  a  terrific  shortage 
at  the  moment,  gasoline  rationing,  or  our 
food  supply — or  any  other  serious  prob- 
lem which  confronts  the  people.  He 
continues  to  direct  and  drive  those  un- 
der his  command.  The  pitiful  part  of 
the  entire  mess  of  confusion  is  that  the 
President  will  not,  and  he  does  not,  ap- 
point men  of  superior  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  a  particular  line  to  aid  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment in  that  particular  field  with  which 
they  are  entirely  familiar,  and  In  which 
they  have  previously  exerted  that  ex- 
perience and  knowledge. 

For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  our 
terribly  reduced  food  supply — he  has 
failed  entirely  to  give  heed  to  repeated 
requests  that  he  place  in  charge  men  of 
our  country  who  could,  and  would  if  ap- 
pointed and  permitted  to  handle  that 
situation,  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and 
establish  a  fair  and  reasonable  regula- 
tion relating  to  the  distribution  of  food 
to  our  soldiers,  our  own  civilian  popula- 
tion, and  to  our  allies.  Our  food  sup- 
plies are  short  now.  Reports  coming  in 
from  the  great  farming  areas  are  alarm- 
ing, because  the  food  production  from 
the  farms  will  be  greatly  reduced  in 
1943;  In  some  sections  that  reduction 
will  reach  the  appalling  figure  of  from 
25  to  40  percent,  all  caused  by  the  floods, 
the  rains,  the  lack  of  farm  labor,  ma- 
chinery, and  parts  for  repairs. 

With  this  tragic  situation  our  minds 
naturally  reflect  to  the  days  when  the 
President  ordered  the  pigs  killed,  and 
every  third  row  of  the  corn  plowed  under, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  acreage  of 
wheat  and  other  commodities.  Men 
cannot  compete  with  nature.  We  need 
food.  If  food  is  not  produced  we  will 
have  hungry  and  starving  people  in  our 
Nation.  Our  soldiers  will  falter  on  the 
battle  front  if  we  do  not  produce  the 
food  for  them.  This  is  one  of  our  gravest 
problems  at  the  moment.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  greater  tragedy  than  to  have 
milUons  of  men  on  the  fighting  fronts, 
across  the  oceans  and  on  foreign  soil, 
deprived  of  the  necessities  of  life  which 
are  so  essential  to  our  victory  in  this 
war. 


Every  American  of  experience  and 
sound  Judgment  knows  that  there  should 
be  appointed  a  central  food  administra- 
tor, with  those  qualifications  which  fit 
him  for  the  task  ahead,  clothed  with 
ample  and  adequate  powers  to  meet  and 
solve  this  food  problem.  In  the  great 
farming  sections  of  our  country  great 
and  irreparable  damage  has  already 
been  done  because  of  the  utter  failure  to 
meet  the  issue  and  to  solve  the  problem. 
but  unless  something  is  done  about  it, 
immediately,  hunger  and  starvation  will 
be  in  our  very  midst  next  year,  ana  in 
the  years  to  follow.  There  must  be  no 
delay  on  this  subject  if  we  are  to  escape 
famine  and  hunger  at  home,  and  if  we 
are  to  be  able  to  feed  our  soldiers  who 
are  fighting  on  the  battle  fronts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
bickerings,  the  various  conflicts  ex  sting, 
and  the  bunghng  of  material  matters  in 
the  O.  P.  A.,  and  when  the  people  try 
to  get  food  supplies  at  the  various  stores 
and  they  find  that  there  is  very  Uttle.  or 
none,  in  stock — the  people  become  dis- 
gusted; they  are  greatly  disappointed. 
They  know  of  the  ills  In  that  agency  of 
Government,  and  they  know  that  those 
in  charge  have  utterly  failed  to  solve  the 
existing  problem.  The  people  want  food, 
and  they  want  it  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  people  know  of  the  curtailment  in 
production  of  food  which  the  Govern- 
ment directed  and  fully  sanctioned;  now 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  food,  and  the 
Government,  and  those  in  power,  and 
those  in  charge  of  the  controlling  agen- 
cies, are  unable  to  cope  with  the  existing 
situation.  It  is  bungling  in  Government, 
and  the  Chief  Executive,  who  has  full 
and  complete  control  over  every  de- 
partment of  Government  and  every  de- 
partment head,  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  existing  ills.  He,  and  he  alone, 
has  the  power  to  hire  and  fire  his  ap- 
pointees, and  he,  and  he  alone,  can 
appoint  some  experienced  and  qualified 
person  to  take  charge  of  these  agencies 
who  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems 
and  meet  the  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  win  this  war. 
We  must  go  forward,  a  united  people,  to 
victory.  We  cannot  win  this  war  if 
bimgling,  confusion,  and  mismanage- 
ment in  the  departments  of  government 
continue.  We  must  feed  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  we  must  feed  our  own  people. 
When  that  is  accomplished,  then  we  must 
yield  whatever  food  we  may  have  to  spare 
to  foreign  countries  for  their  hungry 
people.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  our  Government,  un- 
der those  in  power,  to  give  away  our  re- 
sources, our  ships,  our  munitions  of  war- 
to  finance  and  to  give  food  and  every 
other  necessity — to  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Many  of  those  nations  have  more 
food  th&a  we,  and  many  of  those  coun- 
tries who  have  received  gifts  from  Uncle 
Sam  are  not  reciprocating  in  any  way 
whatever.  Our  country  appears  to  be 
the  paymaster  for  everyone,  and  this — 
remember— carmot  continue  indefinitely. 
We  are  facing  a  financial  crisis,  and  those 
In  power  do  not  appear  to  worry;  they 
continue  to  urge  the  spending  of  the  tax- 
payers hard-earned  money  Xor  many 
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nonessential  things;  they  are  spending 
huge  sums  of  money — fabulous  sums  of 
money — for  the  prosecution  of  this  war; 
this  war  is  costing  our  country,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  many  times  the  entire 
cost  of  the  last  World  War ;  and  the  end 
Is  not  in  sight. 

It  is  my  constant  fear  that  our  Nation 
will  face  a  financial  break-down  belore 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  waste,  extrava- 
gance, and  mismanagement  of  this  war, 
and  In  our  own  economic  structure,  has 
been  frightful.  When  the  people  awak- 
en, and  fully  realize  Just  what  has  been 
done  to  them — both  before  the  war  and 
since  we  became  involved  in  it — they 
will  then  realize  that  the  words  I  have 
spoken  here  are  literally  true.  The  New 
Deal  has  been  the  cause  of  a  greater 
disaster  in  this  country — which  will  en- 
dure longer — than  war,  flood,  or  famine. 
Yet,  the  President — and  his  New  Deal — 
continues  to  march  onward,  spending 
the  people's  money,  and  forcing  the  peo- 
ple Into  bankruptcy. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  ourselves 
today.  These  are  not  idle  thoughts; 
they  are  the  expressions  of  every  Amer- 
ican who  faces  the  present  situation  with 
great  alarm.  They  know  that  the  future 
will  bring  disaster  to  them — they  know 
the  future  years  will  be  years  of  taxa- 
tion, regimentation,  and  consternation. 
This  Is  not  a  pleasant  thought  for  all  of 
the  people.  The  youth,  the  maid,  and 
the  mature  adult  face  the  same  forebod- 
ing future — the  result  of  waste,  extrava- 
gance, and  bungling.  This  Is  not  a  pleas- 
ant future  to  behold.  As  Americans — 
who  love  our  country,  who  want  to  win 
this  war,  who  want  our  boys  to  come  back 
home  again  to  live  In  a  republic  under 
our  Constitution — what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?  We  must  face  the  fu- 
ture as  Americans. 


Appropriations  of  the  ScTenty-eifhth 
ConfTcts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or   NKW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOtJSK  O?  RKPRESENTATIVB3 
Thursday,  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing Is  a  statement  of  the  total  amount 
which  will  come  directly  out  of  the 
Treasury  in  one  way  or  another  as  a 
result  of  the  bills  that  have  been  passed 
so  far  in  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress.  These  figures  include, 
in  addition  to  direct  appropriations, 
permanent  appropriations,  contract  au- 
thorizations, and  reapproprlation  of 
funds  which,  without  this  action,  would 
remain  In  the  Treasiuy. 

The  following  table  shows  a  break- 
down of  the  amoimts  made  available  by 
bills  for  each  department  In  the  last 
three  sessions  of  Congress: 
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150, 603,  038,  8C7.  48    138.  328,  225,  323.  41 


The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal 
year  1943  totaled  $78,182,348,640.87,  and 
the  excess  of  exjaenditures  over  receipts 
was  $55,900,705,931.63. 

The  public  debt  increased  during  the 
fiscal  year  from  $76,990,704,746.50  to 
$140,796,033,375.65. 

Current  expenditures  are  running  at  a 
rate  exceeding  $8,326,715,991.75  a  month. 
and  the  deficit  is  piling  up  to  the  tune 
of  over  $70,000,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  a  break- 
down of  the  appropriations  of  this  ses- 
sion Into  regular,  permanent,  reappro- 
priations.  contract  authorizations,  and 
special  funds  for  each  department  of  the 
Government: 

Agriculture: 

RegiUar $848,295,883  00 

Permanent 103,132,663  00 

Reappropriatlons 4.691.210  00 

Trust  funds... 11,322.860  00 


Military: 

Rt^'Ular $59,034,839,673.00 

Permanent 15,  279.  00 

Reappropriatlons 12,472,839,200  00 


Total 71,  507.  694. 152.  00 


Navy: 

'Regular 27,  637,  226,  198  00 

Permanent 5,653,000  00 

Contract      authoriza- 
tion      4,  779,  880,  000.  00 


Total. 32,  422.  759.  198.  00 


State,   Justice,   and    Com- 
merce: 

Regular 

Trust  funds 

Total 


221,405,400  00 
5,  447,  280  00 

226,852,  680  00 


Total. 


937,442.616  00 


District  of  Columbia: 

Regular 

Reapproprlatiorus. 
Trust  funds 


Treasury -Post  Office: 

Regular.. 1,100,691,275  00 

Permanent 6,991,166,902  00 


Total- 8,091,858,177  00 


Total. 


65.  466.  565  00 

7.  579,  300  00 
7,255.427  00 

70,  301.292  00 


War — Civil  luuctlons: 

Regular  

Permanent 


Independent  offices: 

Regular 2,621,366.879  00 

Permanent 1,261.700.437  00 


Total .- 3,883,067,316  00 


Interior: 

Regular 

Permanent. 


104,608,921   00 
17,494,455  00 


122,  103,  376  00 


Total 

Labor-Federal      Security: 

Regular  ._ l,  137,  167,  010  00 

Leglalatlve-J  u  d  1  c  1  a  r  y: 

Regular 40,  894, 478  00 


63,  657.  098  00 
33,499,700  00 


Total. 


97.  156,  798  03 


First  deficiency: 

Re-ular... 4,106,262,194  98 

Contr.ict      authoriza- 

ti(jn- 2,173.719,545  00 


Total 6,279,981,739  96 


Second  deficiency: 

Regular 

Reapproprlation 


Total. 


Urgent  deficiency:    Regu- 
lar  

Do 

Do 


253.256,  179.72 
7,  000,  000.  00 

2G0,  256.  179.  72 


22.410.  676   17 

7  246.  700  00 

143,430.591  56 
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Supplemental  naval :  Reg- 
ular  $3.  836,  176,  119.  00 

Farm  labor  supply:  Reg- 
ular  26, 100.  000.  00 

Defense  aid  (lend-lease), 
supplemental:  Regu- 
lar       6,  273,  629,  000  00 

National     war     agencies: 

Regular ___ 2,  911,  697,  224.  00 


Grand  total 138,  328,  225,  323.  41 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
made  a  much  better  record  than  the  Sen- 
ate in  connection  with  appropriation 
bills.  Every  regular  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  was  increased  and  most  of  the 
deficiencies  and  supplementals.  The 
savings  that  have  been  made  below  the 
Budget  have  been  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Some  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
inclasion  of  the  reappropriatlons  in  fig- 
uring the  total  of  our  appropriations,  but 
If  we  did  net  have  them,  the  money 
would  not  be  spent.  Therefore,  I  can  see 
no  escape  from  the  inclusion  of  these  re- 
appropriations  to  determine  the  amount 
that  Congress  has  made  available.  Con- 
tract authorizations,  however,  including 
an  item  in  these  bills  of  practically 
$7,000,000,000  perhaps  should  not  be 
included. 


Awarding  of  Army-Nayy  E  to  Henry 
Heide,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1943 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
29,  1943,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  presentation  made  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Army -Navy  E  production  award  to 
Henry  Heide,  Inc. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  herewith  the  speech  of  Col.  John 
N.  Gage,  executive  officer  of  the  Chicago 
Quartermaster  Depot,  United  States 
Army,  and  the  speech  of  acceptance  by 
Mr.  William  F.  Heide,  of  Henry  Heide, 
Inc.: 

ADDRESS   OF  COL.    J.   N.   GAGE,   EXECUTIVE   OFFICER 
OF    THE    CHICAGO    QUARTERMASTER    DEPOT 

This  typically  American  ceremony — color- 
ful, yet  simple — Is  symbolic  of  the  complete 
coordinKtlon  between  government  and  in- 
dustry, management  and  labor,  labor  and 
government,  for  an  Intimate  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  each  as  correlated  one  to 
the  other  is  absolutely  essential  to  win  the 
flag  which  I  am  prlvUeged  to  present  here 
this  afternoon. 

An  Army  and  Navy  E  award  Is  the  only  way 
a  grateful  government  may  recognize  your 
company  and  each  of  you  as  part  of  the  vast 
army  known  as  essential  Industry.  It  carries 
With  It  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  is  coveted  by  all  war  producers, 
but  realized  by  only  a  few.  We  hear  of  many 
E  awards,  but  It  la  a  fact  that  leas  than  3 
percent  of  all  manufacturers  engaged  in  war 
production  have  yet  qualified  for  the  recog- 
ziition  you  are  about  to  receive.    Thla  award, 


my  friends,  puts  ycu  In  the  top  rank  of  war 
production  along  with  the  greatest  names  of 
Industry  in  every  field,  for  you,  too,  of  Henry 
Heide,  Inc.,  have  been  prcducing  an  essential 
munition  of  war  which  has  materially  con- 
tributed toward  the  over-all  effort  by  assuring 
successful  delivery  and  distribution  of  the 
well-known  United  States  Army  field  ra- 
tion K. 

This  ration  Is  the  result  of  long  edentlflc 
research  and  development  on  the  part  of  the 
Army,  nutritionists,  and  food  chemists. 
Since  it  was  designed  for  use  in  emergencies, 
great  care  was  exercised  in  the  choice  of  its 
ingredients,  which  necessitated  adequate  pro- 
tective packaging.  One  of  the  important 
components  of  field  ration  K  Is  the  powdered 
lemon  Juice  manufactured  by  you.  This 
product  IS  highly  desirable  in  the  ration  and 
is  excellent  source  of  vitamin  C.  which  vita- 
min is  easily  lost  if  the  product  is  carelessly 
or  improperly  handled  and  packed.  It  pre- 
sented a  most  puzzling  problem  of  produc- 
tion.  ■ 

Henry  Heide,  Inc  ,  has  shown  Its  ability  to 
overcome  promptly  such  manufacturing  ob- 
stacles by  the  conversion  of  existing  facili- 
ties and  resorting  to  new  inventions  where 
necessary.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Walter 
Zwoyer  has  contributed  materially  toward 
the  success  of  your  production  line  by  his 
ability  and  vision  to  readily  grasp  the  situa- 
tion by  inventing  the  machines  to  do  the 
Job.  It  Is  that  kind  of  energetic  versatility 
which  is  being  shown  everywhere  by  our 
soldiers  of  production  together  with  the 
intelligent  leadership  of  management  which 
gives  the  Army  a  feeling  of  security  at  home. 

Ycu  are  not  dodging  shells,  sweating  and 
bleeding  in  th2  fox  holes  of  some  south 
Pacific  Island,  nor  are  you  buffeted  on  a  raft 
with  your  life  dependent  upon  the  very 
product  you  are  making  here.  You  are.  in 
fact,  fairly  comfortable  in  this  New  York 
factory,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
should  the  opportunity  be  offered  to  trade 
places  with  our  soldiers  on  any  front,  each 
of  you  would  be  ready. 

But  fate  has  given  you  an  important  place 
in  the  ranks  at  home;  a  private  of  produc- 
tion is  an  echelon  of  energy.  You  have  pro- 
duced faithfully  and  have  won  this  dis- 
tinctive honor  comparable  only  to  recog- 
nition for  outstanding  service  on  the  field  of 
battle.  This  flag  will  mean  as  much  to  you 
as  my  own  service  ribbons  mean  to  me,  and 
let  It  be  a  reminder  that  our  Job  Is  not  yet 
done,  and  let  Its  presence  be  an  Incentive  to 
keep  It  flying  until  the  unconditional  stir- 
render  of  all  our  cowardly  enemies. 

And  so  Mr.  Heide  and  your  associates  of 
Henry  Heide.  Inc.,  on  t>ehalf  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  with  the  sincere  congratula- 
tions of  the  Quartermaster  General,  I  present 
to  you  this  flag. 

My  friends,  I  salute  you. 

SPEECH   OF  ACCEPTANCS 

(By  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Heide,  president,  Henry 
Heide,  Inc.) 

With  deepest  gratitude.  Colonel  Gage,  I 
accept  this  Army-Navy  production  award  on 
behalf  of  our  organization. 

Truly,  this  Is  the  proudest  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  firm,  established  75  years  ago. 

The  Army-Navy  production  award  pennant 
will  continually  remind  us  of  the  signal  honor 
which  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have  con- 
ferred upon  us. 

Nothing  could  encourage  us  more,  sir,  than 
to  have  you  men  of  the  armed  forces  deem 
us  worthy  of  flying  that  pennant  and  of 
wearing  the  Army-Navy  E  token  pin. 

For  your  part,  please  rest  aamred  that 
our  time  and  cur  talents  are  at  the  call  of 
the  fighting  forces. 

The  men  and  women  of  our  organization 
have  woi^ed  ceaselenly  to  merit  tbli  Army- 


Navy  production  award,  and  it  Inspires  lu  to 
intensify  our  efforts  toward  achieving  the 
desired  end.  We  are  In  this  strtiggle  and  w« 
know  that  there  can  be  but  one  result — 
complete  victory. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  glad  of  this  oppKtrtunlty 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  man  who,  by  his 
Inventive  genius,  dynamic  energy,  ceaselera 
effort,  resourcefulness,  and  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, has  been  an  Inspiration  to  our  entire 
organization.  I  refer  to  Walter  R.  Zwoyer, 
whose  contribution  toward  the  acquisition  ot 
this  great  honor  has  been  outstanding. 


Foreign-Trade  Zones  in  Relation  to  tb« 
Merchandise  Warehonse  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRJESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
J.  Leo  Cooke,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  vice 
president.  Lehigh  Warehouse  ii  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  foreign-trade  zones, 
American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
merchandise  division,  recognizing  the 
value  of  the  Celler  Act  creating  foreign- 
trade  zones  in  promoting  our  future  for- 
eign trade: 

14r.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  some 
weeks  ago  I  was  privileged  to  become  the 
chairman  of  the  foreign-trade  xones  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Warehousemen's  As- 
soclatlon,  merchandise  division. 

The  committee  has  given  this  subject  of 
foreign-trade  eones  serious  consideration, 
and  we  are  of  the  firm  belief — 

1.  That  the  establishment  of  foreign-trade 
zones  in  cities  of  the  United  SUtea  U  being 
and  will  continue  to  be  tarcttl  upon  our  in- 
dustry; and 

2  That  the  administration  of  such  zones 
will  create  competition  for  public  ware- 
houses throughout  the  country  that  tbe 
warehousemen  will  be  iwable  to  cope  with 
if  existing  conditions  continue  on  into  tbe 
future. 

We  examined  into  the  law  creating  foreign- 
trade  zones.  We  found  that  Congress  dele- 
gated greater  prlvUeges  and  benefits  to  the 
operators  of  foreign-trade  aones  than  to 
class  3  United  States  ctistoms  bonded  ware- 
houses with  class  8  prlvUeges.  We  found 
further  that  although  legislative  Intent  in- 
dicated that  the  function  of  foreign-trade 
zones  would  be  to  encourage  or  facilitate 
the  transshipment  and  reexport  trade  as  dis- 
tinguished from  foreign  goods  received  for 
domratlc  consumption,  the  Foreign-Trade 
Zonet  Act  itself  permits  a  foreign-trade  zone 
to  store  merchandise  entirely  unrelated  to 
transshipment  and  reexport.  In  other  words, 
every  foreign-trade  zone  cstabllslied  in  the 
United  States  becomes  a  public  warehouse 
for  the  storage  of  any  and  all  merchan- 
dise, with  greater  prlvUeges,  however,  than 
extended  to  a  United  States  customs  bonded 
warehouse. 

We  examined  Into  the  operation  of  foreign- 
trade  zone  No.  1,  located  in  the  dty  ot  Hew 
York.  We  found  that  the  warehousing  bud- 
ness  bandied  by  that  zone  was  obtained 
largely  tim>ugh  cut-rate  competlUve  pnc- 
tices. 
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We  uvrertalncd  that  approximately  50  cities 
In  the  Unued  States  and  Its  possessiom  have 
Inquired  ot  the  Foreign -Trade  Zones  Board 
In  Waihington  with  respect  to  their  own 
iHcilltiea  for  a  foreign-trade  zone  In  their 
particular  port,  and  that  such  cities  Include 
Newark.  N.  J..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  Baltl- 
T'cre.  Md  ,  en  the  eastern  seaboard;  Los 
At  gelcs  and  S.in  Francisco.  Calif.,  on  the  west 
coast;  nr.d  Gulf  port  cities 

We  found  that  the  establishment  of  fcr- 
*!gn-trade  zone  No.  1  m  New  York  City  has 
deprived  public  warehouses  In  the  port  of 
New  York  of  a  substantial  amount  of  busl- 
nrcs.  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
e.^iablishment  of  foreign-trade  zones  in  other 
cities  of  the  United  States  will  have  the  same 
dire  effect  on  the  public  warehouses  of  such 
Cities. 

We  found  that  a  storer  of  merchandise  in  a 
forelfcn-triide  zone  ni-ed  not  concern  him- 
self with  the  necessity  of  putting  up  bonds 
on  either  of  the  two-way  movements  In 
Connection  with  foreign  commerce.  The 
drawback  problem  Is  completely  solved  for 
him  whereas  a  storer  of  merchiJidlsc  In  a 
Tnited  States  customs  bonded  warehouse 
cannot,  by  reason  of  legislative  restrictions, 
be  accorded  these  same  privileges. 

We  are  convinced  that  in  order  for  the 
United  States  customs  bonded  warehouse  to 
survive,  it  must  be  "placed  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  foreign-trade  zones. 

The  present  war  will,  we  all  hope,  be 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  soon. 
The  end  of  the  war  will  bring  Increased  ac- 
tivtty  to  our  ports.  The  principles  which 
fostered  the  creation  of  foreign-trade  zones 
should  be  extended  and  the  field  of  opera- 
tion increased  so  as  to  Include  United  States 
customs  bonded  warehouses  within  its 
scope.  We  warehousemen  have  the  experi- 
ence, the  knowledge,  and  the  facilities  to 
multiply  the  benefits  which  might  accrue  to 
our  Nation  In  its  endeavor  to  Increase  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The.,  foreign-trade  zones  committee  of 
the  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
merchandise  division.  Is  ready  to  go  forward 
»*lth  concrete  steps  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses and  once  and  for  all  take  this  program 
out  of  the  realm  of  discussion  and  Into  the 
arena  of  accomplishment. 

It  proposes  that  it  be  authorized  to  engage 
counsel  familiar  with  this  subject,  formulate 
a  program,  and  seek  legislation  which  wlU 
make  available  to  all  warehousemen  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  appropriate  time,  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  pwrts  of  our  country 
the  greatest  centers  In  all  the  world. 


Prohibitioii — Men    in    Anny    and    Nary 
OppoM  Any  Change  in  Present  Lawi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


vr 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missotnti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
mail  clearly  indicates  there  is  consid- 
erable unrest  among  the  men  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  due  to  the  activities  of 
professional  drys,  together  with  well- 
meaning  citizens  who  are  advocating  leg- 
islation prohibiting  the  manufacture, 
sale,  or  transportation  of  alcoholic  liq- 
uors in  the  United  States  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  There  is  a  daily  news- 
paper issued  by  the  United  States  armed 
foi  i-.;'s  in  the  European  theater  of  opera- 


tion known  as  The  Stars  and  Stripf^s. 
This  paper  is  publi.-^hed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Brig.  Gen.  P.  H.  0.>born  and 
Col.  Theodore  Artcr,  of  the  Special  Serv- 
ice Section,  S.  O.  S.,  of  the  European  the- 
ater, as  well  as  Africa.  It  depicts  the 
views  of  the  tens  of  thou.<^ands  of  our 
men  in  Europe,  as  well  a^  the  thousands 
who  won  the  battle  of  Africa,  together 
with  those  who  are  leading  the  fisht  in 
the  Mediterranean.  A  recent  i.^.'^ue  con- 
tained an  editorial  entitled  "Prohibi- 
tion." I  am  now  quoting  from  that 
editorial: 

They  are  at  It  again  in  America,  and  even 
as  in  the  days  of  World  War  Nu.  1  v>e  may 
yet  hear  that  America  is  dry. 

Most  of  us  in  the  United  States  armed 
forces  could  not  be  classed  as  violently  op- 
posed to  liquor  control  for  most  of  us  believe 
in  moderation.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  few  of  us  who  could  be  included  in  the 
group  of  Americans  who  felt  "the  noble  ex- 
periment" was  a  hu?e  success. 

It  Is  with  alarm  therefore  that  we  learn 
of  the  growing  political  strength  of  the  antl- 
liqucr  crowd  in  the  United  States. 

Taking  advantage  of  wartime  conditions 
and  restrictions  the  new  prchibition  group 
is  working  night  and  day  for  leelslatlon 
which  will  give  America  prohibition  m  fact 
if  not  in  name.     •     •     • 

Rationing  Is  playing  Into  their  hands  and 
gives  them  a  good  excuse,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity is  missed  to  use  this  e.xcuse  in  their 
efforts  to  limit  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  liquor  of  all  types. 

We  can  remember  the  days  of  prchibition, 
when  moonshine  whisky  made  quick  for- 
tunes for  bootleggers,  crooked  politician*, 
and  dishonest  police  officials.  As  a  result  we 
claim  we  know  what  we  want  in  the  way  of 
liquor  legLslatlon  and  feel  those  at  home 
should  wait  until  we  return  before  Initiating 
further  legislation  on  liquor  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  organized  propa- 
ganda that  developed  the  situation  com- 
plained of  in  this  editorial, 

I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  that 
will  lower  the  morale  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  more  than  to  have  legislative 
bodies  enact  laws  restricting  or  attempt- 
ing to  control  their  personal  habits  while 
they  are  at  the  front  ready  and  willing 
if  necessary  to  sacrifice  their  lives  that 
the  freedom  and  liberty  we  have  so  long 
enjoyed  will  not  be  destroyed. 

I  am  receivmg  petitions  signed  by 
hundreds  of  citizens  protesting  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  of  this  charac- 
ter. I  have  had  the.se  petitions  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  where 
the  bills  are  pending. 


They  Will  Save  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or    MINNESCT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiJiENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  KNUTSOJJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever I  feel  pessimistic  regarding  the 
future  of  the  Rerubhc  and  the  American 
people,  I  take  heart  and  renewed  courage 
from  the  certain  knowledge  that  our 
country  and  people  are  sound  at  heart 


and  will  therefore  prevail  against  the 
evil  forces  that  would  ignore  our  tradi- 
tions and  undermine  institutions  and 
destroy  our  form  of  government. 

There  i.s  a  group  of  visionaries  and 
dreamers  now  occupying  key  positions  in 
all  branches  of  the  Government  who 
would  make  America  over,  and  they  are 
u.smg  their  positions  for  that  purpose. 
However,  the  youth  of  America  is  going 
to  save  the  day.  That  our  young  men 
and  women  are  giving  deep  study  and 
thought  to  present  problems  is  indicated 
in  many  ways.  The  other  day  I  was 
handed  a  copy  of  a  communication  from 
the  United  Stales  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  splendid  organization  made 
up  of  energetic  young  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.   Tlie  communication  follows: 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Hoxise  Naval  Affairt 
Committee: 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  this  country 
is  iho  freedom  of  Individual  enterprise.  De- 
stroy this.  :.nd  you  destroy  the  Nation.  De- 
.stroy  the  frpcdom  of  individual  enterprise 
and  you  destroy  tlie  very  rock  foundation 
of  ciir  heritago. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
fifth  freedom,  the  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  the  following 
resolution:  Be  it 

Rrsolvcd.  That  the  following  statement  of 
principle  bp  acicpted: 

We  believe  that  in  addition  to  the  "four 
freedoms,"  we  have  a  "fifth  freedom"— the 
opportunity  of  individual  enterprise — by 
which  America  has  grown  great  and  through 
which  we  can  insure  her  future  greatness. 

We   believe  this  freedom  requires: 

The  ri«ht  to  an  unfettered  start  In  the 
race  cf  lu>  with  no  artificial  handicaps. 

The  right  to  work  as  hard  as  we  like  and 
enjcv  the  fruits  of  that  work  as  our  own. 

The  right  to  go  as  far  as  we  can,  developing 
according  to  cur  capacities  as  individual 
American  men  and  women. 

We  recognize  that  the  "fifth  freedom"— 
cpportunlty  cf  Individual  enterpri.se— is  lim- 
ited by  the  similar  right  of  others  and  that 
there  i.s  an  obligation  to  extend  these  oppor- 
tunities to  all  people  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work. 

The  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce i.s  a  group  of  over  1  000  local  organiza- 
tions of  young  men.  We  have  over  55,000 
members  in  the  armed  forces  and  85,000 
members  in  civlhan  life. 

We  know  that  the  young  men  of  today 
will  fight  until  victory  is  curs.  We  know 
that  thf  young  men  cf  today  are  paving  for 
this  Victcry  with  their  lives.  We  know  that 
the  young  men  coming  home  will  want  to 
exercise  their  heritage  of  the  opportunity  cf 
freedom  of  enterprise. 

As  steward-s  cf  our  members  who  have 
joined  the  .nrmed  forces,  and  as  spokesmen 
for  the  young  mf-n  cf  our  Nation,  we  request 
that  in  your  recommendations  as  a  result 
of  your  hearings  on  war  contracts,  that  you 
bear  in  mind  ycur  responsibility  to  these 
young  men  as  their  elected  representatives  in 
this  greatest  democratic  country  of  nil  time. 

In  your  recommendations  we  "ask  that  ycu 
do  not  permit  il-..-  evil  forces  of  bureaucr.-.cy 
to  destroy  the  opportunity  of  Individual  en- 
terprise. 

More  specifically,  we  suggest  that  industry 
be  permitted  to  built  a  post-war  reserve. 
This  should  be  for  all  types  of  industry.  AH 
taxes,  direct  or  indirect,  such  as  rene'gotia- 
tiun,  should  bo  handled  by  the  Bureau  nf  In- 
ternal  Revenue  on  a  fixed  set  of  standards 
^  In  your  hands  rests  the  destiny  of  this 
Nation.  You.  bv  ycur  reccmmendaticns,  will 
determine  whether  or  not  private  enterprise 
\v:ll  exist  or  if  iudu.-<try  will  be  foic.-d  to  its 
iintes  and  succumb  to  the  theory  that  private 
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Canned  milk  takeg  six  times  as  many  ships  I  Edward  R.  Stettinlus.  Jr  ,  Lend-l.ease 
to  trail  ^pi.it  as  the  same  milk  dried  and  com-  {  Administrator,  tock  h'ld  of  this  new  devel- 
pre.ssed      That's  why  an  enormous  expansion       opment  with  thj  same  grasp  and  efficiency 


for  a  better-fed'  world  in  peacetime.  Tl\ey 
will  bring  us  one  step  nenrer.  at  least,  to 
removfi«  that  tragic  anomaly  of  the  past-- 
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enterprise  Is  a  relic  of  the  past  and  that 
Industry  Is  a  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  com- 
munication shows  a  grasp  of  affairs  that 
should  serve  as  a  pattern  to  their  elders 
for  clear  thinking  and  understanding. 

Then  I  want  to  call  attention  to  an 
advertisement  which  recently  appeared 
over  the  signature  of  the  Nash-Kelvina- 
tor  Corporation  that  I  commend  to  the 
careful  reading  of  every  American — man, 
woman,  and  child.  The  advertisement 
reads : 

I'M  NOT  PLATING  FOB  MARBLES 

This  Is  it. 

WeTe  headed  straight  for  the  open  doors 
of  hell,  and  when  we  get  Inside  they'll  elam 
'em  shut  and  Icck  'em. 

Maybe  111  come  out  alive,  and  maybe  I 
won't. 

Ill  take  that  chance.  I'll  take  It  because  I 
know,  now,  what  I'm  playing  for  over  here. 
And  It  Isn't  marbles. 

I'm  not  fighting  for  the  right  to  wait  In 
line  for  my  dally  bread. 

I'm  not  using  a  bayonet  and  a  knife  to 
carve  myself  a  hole  where  I'll  hide  in  fear  for 
the  rest  of  my  days. 

I'm  not  betting  my  life  out  here  so  anyone 
can  tell  me  where  and  what  and  how  to  wor- 
ship. 

I'm  not  outguessing  madmen  with  machine 
guns  In  their  hands  for  the  privilege  cf  being 
told  what  to  say  and  when  to  say  It. 

I'm  fighting  for  freedom. 

I'm  fighting  for  the  things  that  made  Amer- 
ica the  greatest  place  In  the  world  to  live  In; 
that  are  going  to  keep  America  the  greatest 
place  in  this  world  to  live  in. 

So  don't  anybody  tell  me  ni  find  America 
changed. 

Don't  anybody  tell  me  there's  no  future  any 
more  In  America. 

Don't  anybody  tell  me  there's  a  celling  on 
my  opportunity  to  make  a  million  or  be  Pres- 
ident. 

Don't  anybody  tell  me  there's  a  bridle  and 
bit  waiting  for  me  with  my  name  on  It. 

That's  what  took  the  humanity  out  of  the 
men  I'm  up  against  new.  And  I  don't  want 
any  part  of  It. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  the  same  America 
I  left  behind  me;  where  our  way  of  living  has 
always  brought  us  new  and  better  things,  and 
always  will;  the  America  where  there's  clean, 
hard  work  to  do;  where  there's  freedom,  and 
Justice,  and  opportunity  for  all;  where.  If  you 
can  think  and  plan  and  act  your  own,  there 
are  co  limits  on  bow  high  ycu  can  rice,  how 
far  you  can  go. 

That's  what  I'm  fighting  for. 

That's  America  to  me. 

Keep  It  that  way  until  I  come  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  fine 
statement  breathes  anew  the  spirit  of 
1776.  We  hear  much  about  the  so-called 
"four  freedoms"  which  are  serving  as  a 
sort  of  catch-all  for  scheming  politicians 
who  only  think  of  themselves.  Freedom 
of  worship  and  freedom  of  speech,  yes. 
But  what  about  freedom  from  fear  and 
want?  Where  would  America  be  if  such 
a  fallacious  philosophy  had  been  in  ef- 
fect at  the  time  of  Columbus?  He  and 
his  companioios  would  have  remained  at 
home  and  America  would  never  have 
been  discovered.  Freedom  from  fear 
would  have  welded  the  human  family  to 
the  place  of  their  origin.  If  I  may  bor- 
row a  phrase.  "It  is  just  so  much  'globa- 
loney'  "  and  is  on  par  with  Henry  Wal- 
ZJ^CE's  promise  to  make  a  bottle  of  milk 
daily  available  to  every  member  of  the 
human  race.   Again  borrowing  a  phrase. 


it  is  just  plain  "dazzle  dust"  put  out  for 
political  purposes. 

May  the  Almighty  speed  the  day  when 
the  boys  In  uniform  will  return  home  and 
help  restore  America  to  the  role  contem- 
plated by  the  foimding  fathers.  Under 
their  inspiring  leadership  America  will 
move  onward  and  upward  to  the  more 
abundant  life  about  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  and  seen  so  Uttle  the  past 
decade. 


Square  Meals  by  the  Cubic  Inch 


EX  PENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT    . 

or  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  of  the  House,  I  extend  my 
remarks  by  including  herewith  an  article 
written  by  me,  which  appears  in  the 
current — July — issue  of  the  Country 
Gentleman,  published  by  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Co.  of  Philadelphia. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  since 
this  article  was  written  I  have  been  grat- 
ified to  receive  considerable  additional 
information  from  Government  officials 
concerning  actual  shipping  space  which 
Is  being  saved  by  the  rapid  conversion 
which  is  being  made  to  the  use  of  com- 
pressed foods  in  our  overseas  shipments. 

The  article  follows: 

Sqttau  Meals  bt  thk  Cubic  Ihcr 

(By   Kasl  E.   MtTNDT,    Member   of   Congress 

from  South  Dakota) 

WX  ABB  MOW  COMFKXBSINQ  OKHTDKATID  KKAT. 
VBCTIABLXS,  AND  FBtnT  INTO  COMPACT  UTTLB 
BLOCKS,  SO  ONX  SHIP  CAN  CAUT  OTBSSEAS  AS 
MUCH  AS  TWO  OB  THXEX 

"Get  us  large  amoimts  of  shipping  space — 
fast — without  using  one  more  boat  or  one 
more  shipyard  and  without  taking  any  man- 
power or  metal  away  from  the  munitions 
Industries." 

That's  the  substance  of  an  order  which 
went  out  early  m  1943  from  the  olBce  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Administrator,  confronted  with 
the  task  of  moving  food  overseas  to  feed  mil- 
lions of  people  at  the  same  time  that  other 
war  demands  were  pressing  on  our  shipping 
qjaoe.  It  seemed  to  call  for  the  impossible. 
But  the  order  is  being  carried  out  rapidly 
and  on  a  growing  scale  by  means  of  tbe  revo- 
lutionary new  development  of  food  compres- 
sion. 

Strictly  as  a  military  measure,  food  com- 
pression is  the  fastest-moving  new  factor  in 
our  war  food  program.  Coming  at  a  critical 
time,  it  helps  to  meet  both  tbe  challenge  of 
the  submarine  and  our  dlfflctUt  shipping  sit- 
uation. For  tbe  peacetime  future,  it  prom- 
ises economies  in  transportation,  storage,  and 
marketing,  of  benefit  to  both  farmers  and 
consumers. 

Really  a  development  of  the  current  year 
Insofar  as  practical  usage  is  concerned,  food 
compression  is  so  new  that  what  follows  is 
being  revealed  for  the  first  time  to  any  con- 
■Iderable  group  of  people  outside  of  those 
who  have  actually  been  working  with  this 
advance  in  processing,  packaging,  and  pre- 
serving foods. 

Food  compression  Is  now  mairing  ix  pot- 
sible  for  1  ship  to  carry  tbe  foodstuffs  for- 
merly transported  by  2  ot  S.  and  for  some 


products  the  work  of  8  or  10  canylng  fresh 
produce  or  canned  goods.  In  saving  vn»r>^«^ 
tons  of  shipping  space,  it  is  releasing  escort 
vessels  from  convoy  duty  with  supply  ships  so 
that  they  can  protect  additional  troop  trans- 
ports. Thus  real  flesh  and  blood  dividends 
are  being  added  to  the  savings  in  critical 
materials,  ships,  and  money. 

Most  Americans  are  now  familiar  with  de- 
hydrated foods,  our  first  big  economy  in 
food  shipping.  Food  dehydration,  by  re- 
moving the  water  content,  reduces  the  weight 
of  foodstuffs  from  60  to  90  percent.  Even  so. 
dehydration  alone  has  failed  to  solve  the 
shipping  problem.  In  overseas  shipping  bulk 
Is  of  as  great  Importance  as  weight.  What 
was  needed  was  a  food  process  that  would 
elunlnate  excess  bulk  as  dehydration  had 
eliminated  excess  weight. 

Out  of  this  war  necessity  food  compression 
was  born.  Compressed  foods  are  obtained  by 
the  simple  process  of  squeezing  tbe  air  out 
of  foodstuffs  from  which  the  moisture  con- 
tent has  already  been  removed  by  dehydra- 
tion. These  foods  are  subjected  to  pressure, 
forcing  them  into  compact  btocJcs  or  squares 
of  high  density.  They  reUin  their  original 
taste,  their  full  vitamin  and  nourishment 
content,  but  nothing  more. 

By  compression  the  btilk  of  most  ataple 
foods  can  be  reduced  an  additional  SO  to  90 
percent  over  the  reductions  already  secured 
by  dehydration.  Through  these  two  proc- 
esses we  are  able  to  get  the  most  nourish- 
ment to  the  greatest  number  with  tbe  least 
burden  of  space  and  weight  on  transports^ 
tion  faculties.  The  use  of  these  'pressure- 
packed"  foods,  as  they  are  sometimes  de« 
scribed,  provides  an  additional  economy. 

Being  tightly  compressed  and  of  a  Arm 
density,  they  require  less  packaging  mate- 
rial than  foods  which  have  been  dehydrated 
only  or  which  are  shipped  in  cans  or  as  fresh 
produce.  This  saving  in  p»/'^^ing  mate- 
rial is  no  small  dividend  at  a  time  when  tin 
is  so  important.  Barrels  and  cans  with 
rounded  edges  are  notorious  spsoe  robbers. 
In  contrast,  these  rectsngtilar  blocks  of  com- 
pressed foods  reduce  to  a  minimum  tbe  labor 
handling  and  the  storage  space  required  on 
shipboard,  in  warehouses,  and  in  railroad 
cars  and  trucks. 

As  Col.  Paul  P.  Logan,  of  the  Army  Qtiar- 
termaster  Corps,  using  a  imit  of  compressed 
dehydrated  apples  as  a  case  in  point,  told  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Ccmimittee  lats  last 
December:  "By  compression,  and  without  th« 
loss  of  texture,  flavor,  or  quality,  you  can 
save  86  percent  of  the  space  that  you  would 
have  otherwise  used." 

One  needs  to  see  these  compressed  foods 
and  to  taste  them,  when  reconstituted  by  tha 
addition  of  water  and  air,  to  aj^reciate  their 
economy  and  efficiency.  There  is  the  tightly 
packed  block,  not  over  half  the  sixe  of  an 
ordmary  shoe  box.  which  contains  beef  ra- 
tions Bufflcient  for  a  meal  for  a  hundred 
htingry  men.  Cranberry  sauce  enotigh  for 
2  dozen  men  can  be  preaaure-pscked  into  a 
square  smaller  than  a  deck  of  playing  caros. 
One  thousand  pounds  of  fresh  cabbage  occu- 
pies 229  cubic  feet  of  space.  DehydraUon 
plus  compression  reduces  it  to  1  cubic  foot  of 
space  and  the  weight  to  64.5  pounds,  with  a 
resuiunt  saving  of  94.5  percent  in  weight  and 
95.7  in  bulk.  Other  fruits  and  vegetables  vary 
in  savings  according  to  the  nattire  of  tha 
product.  Apples,  peaches,  prunes,  onions, 
potatoes,  carrots,  and  many  other  foods,  in- 
cluding such  quick-dried  powdered  products 
as  eggs.  milk,  flour,  and  soups,  all  lend  them- 
selves to  compression-dehydration. 

A  small  aqtiare  of  compressed  coffee,  half 
the  sin  of  a  package  of  cigarettes,  provides 
enough  coffee  for  a  breakfast  for  four  people — 
an  Indication  of  how  a  means  may  be  found 
of  supplying  Americans  with  their  favorlt* 
breakfast  drink  If  the  war  drags  on  and  ortho- 
dox shipments  from  South  America  \MComo 
more  difficult. 
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Ideal  man  to  occupy  his  present  impor- 
tant position,  and  to  promote  the  cause 
of  rural  electrification  now  and  In  the 


In  my  recent  fights  for  rural  electri- 
fication in  the  House.  I  have  had  the 
active  and  effective  support  of  Clyde 


The  Burmese  didn't  even  notice  the  big 
teeth  of  the  Jap  wolves.  All  they  noticed 
was  the  soft,  seductive  hiss  that  came  throtigli 
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Caiin'-rf  milk  t.ikfF  six  times  a5  many  ships 
to  Traii  =  j><.it  lis  the  same  milk  dried  and  com- 
pre.ssecl  That's  why  an  enormous  expansion 
In  mllk-drvMig  is  urgent,  since  a  quart  of  milk 
compre^s^•s  into  a  space  two-thirds  as  large  as 
a  te«cup  and  weights  only  4^^  ounces.  This 
I*  recogni;:ed  as  a  war  necessity,  but  less  well 
known  Is  the  fact  that  liquid  milk  Is  now  dis- 
tributed in  the  United  States  at  a  shipping 
cost  40.000  percent  higher  than  the  cost  of 
shipping  that  same  milk  dried.  This  makes 
our  Uquld-mllk  industry  such  an  economic 
nightmare  In  Its  consumption  of  rubber  tires, 
equipment,  and  manpower  that  a  switch  to 
dried  milk  may  be  compelled  by  necessity  If 
the  war  continues  long. 

While  our  practical  use  of  compressed  foods 
has  ccme  with  a  rush,  the  Idea  is  not  new 
nor  Is  the  discovery  entirely  our  own.  As 
long  ago  as  1864.  compressed  foods  were  dis- 
cussed as  a  wartime  method  of  keeping  our 
military  commissaries  well  supplied  in  mobile 
warfare. 

Off  and  on.  down  through  the  intervening 
years,  the  research  experts  oi  the  Army  Quar- 
termaster Corps  have  made  experiments  and 
tests.  Commercial  food  processors  and  such 
scientific  Institutions  as  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  have  also  been  study- 
ing and  developing  methods  of  preparing  and 
packaging  these  new-typ«  foods.  Among 
those  most  instrumental  In  clearing  the  way 
was  a  versatile  genius  Id  the  packaging  field, 
John  C.  Donnelly,  now  with  the  Auto-Ord- 
nance Co  ,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  who  gave  6 
years  of  intensive  experiment   to  the    task. 

Pearl  Harbor  and  our  consequent  difficulties 
of  transporting  war  foods  over  all  the  seven 
seas  gave  the  impetus  to  the  development  of 
these  Victory  foods  that  save  transporta- 
tion and  manpower.  Our  enemies  had  an- 
ticipated the  needs  for  light  and  compact 
foods,  as  they  had  other  phases  of  fast- 
moving,  modern  mechanical  warfare. 

Something  over  a  year  age  an  Army  officer 
•howed  me  a  captured  mess  kit  used  by  Japa- 
nese fighters  In  the  south  Pacific.  It  con- 
tained a  small,  compact  square  of  powdered 
rlc*.  some  chlorine,  and  a  tube  about  the  size 
of  a  toothpaste  tube  filled  with  fish  oil.  The 
officer  pointed  out  that  It  contained  enough 
ratluns  to  supply  a  Japanese  soldier  for  about 
12  days.  The  chlorine  was  used  to  purify 
the  water  In  which  the  rice  was  reconstituted. 
Th©  fish  oil  was  to  give  taste  to  It.  This  cap- 
tured mes.s  kit  and  the  advantages  it  sug- 
gested excited  my  own  Interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  processed  foods  adapted  to  the 
kind  of  war  we  are  fighting. 

Our  shipping  burdens  were  not  all  that  had 
to  be  considered  Fast -moving  tank  columns 
and  mobile  artillery  units  demand  a  sup- 
porting ftxxl  service  as  completely  mcxlemized 
as  the  fighters  which  It  has  the  responslbUity 
to  feed  The  supply  difficulties  over  Jungle 
trails,  tlie  expanding  use  of  cargo  planes — in 
fact,  all  the  necessities  of  this  war  compelled 
us  to  develop  light,  compact  food  supplies 
with  a  hlKh  resistance  to  perishability. 

On  January  4  the  War  Department  estab- 
lished a  special  school  for  training  officers 
and  sergeants  in  the  art  cf  preparing  and 
cooking  dehydrated  feeds.  Today  they  are 
also  using  compressed  foods  In  these  training 
cours^es  E\en  civilians,  without  special 
traiiung.  find  little  difficulty  In  preparing 
these  new-type  foods,  since  It  is  primarily  a 
process  of  crumbling  the  compressed  prod- 
ucts into  a  pan  or  kettle  of  hot  water  where, 
after  a  few  minutes  of  mixing,  they  are  ready 


to  u?e. 


A  LXND- LEASE  PROJECT 


The  first  experiment  In  shipping  com- 
pressed foods  overseas  Vaa  made  February  23 
cf  this  year.  It  was  a  shipment  of  3,000 
pounds  of  compressed  eggs  by  the  Lend-Leas« 
Administration  to  Great  Britain,  where  they 
were  tiven  "field  and  kitchen  trials'  by  the 
Britiih  Army  and  English  housewives. 


Edward  R.  JUeitir.iUj.  Jr  .  Lrnd-L*ase 
Administiatcr,  tixik  hrld  of  this  new  devel- 
opment with  th'  san-.e  grasp  ynd  efficiency 
that  he  has  given  to  the  cpcrntions  of  the 
whole  complex  lcnd-'iei!.=;e  program.  In  mld- 
April  he  made  a*. ailable  to  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration the  necfssary  funds  to  speed 
the  work  of  p-e^oure-patking  ccmpretsed 
foods  from  a  var  ety  of  prcdurti. 

The  Department  cf  Agriculture  in  April 
began  preparatio  i  of  test  ."-hipmr lUs  of  these 
compressed  food;.:  Chec-e.  v.hule  dry  milk, 
skim  dry  milk,  ll'^ur.  meat,  carrots,  onicns. 
and  beets,  it  also  began  developing  a  p'.o- 
gram  of  ccncentrated-sor.p  shipments,  in 
which  "tamping"  the  drtid  soups  provides  a 
partial  compression.  These  soups  aie  now 
going  overseas  Ir.  steadily  expanding  quan- 
tities, and  additional  economies  in  soup 
packaging  are  f  re  wing  ctit  of  practical  expe- 
rience. On  one  i.cup  order  alone  1  500  tens 
of  shipping  space  was  recently  saved.  Ship- 
ments of  roller-compres.sed  flour  were  begun 
in  April  and  are  steadily  increasing.  It  is 
hoped  to  save  15C,000  tons  of  shippir.t;  space 
on  flour  alone  when  ccmpres.sion  techniques 
are  fully  applied  to  bt-th  military  and  non- 
military  shipments. 

PE.^CITIME  PROSrECTS 

A  number  of  commercial  conccriis.  with 
large-scale  equipment,  are  in  the  make-ready 
stage  for  the  handing  of  substantial  orders  of 
compressed  foods,  and  developniental  work 
is  going  forward  in  plants  scattered  through- 
out the  country  Those  adapting  themselves 
to  the  food-compiession  bu.sine>is  are  a  varied 
sort,  including  an  auto-ordnance  company, 
a  coal -cubing  concern,  a  tile  company,  a  lead- 
ing chemical  company,  a  locomotive  wiaks 
and  a  pneumatic-scale  corporation.  Further- 
ing tlie  development  is  the  work  of  the  sub- 
sistence research  laboratory  of  the  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps  in  Chicago. 

New  as  food  compression  is.  Government 
estimates  now  Indicate  that  before  the  end  of 
this  year  an  equivalent  of  125  lO.OGO-ton  Lib- 
erty ships  will  be  saved  through  the  use  of 
compressed  foods  in  ocean  shipments  and 
the  saving  of  time  in  ship  loading. 

Tlie  gains  will  not  be  limited  to  the  war. 
Tlie  economies  in  transportation,  warehous- 
ing, packaging,  labor  In  handllntr.  &i\d  ter- 
minal deliveries  plus  the  increased  re-lstaiice 
to  perishability  have  a  peacetime  possibility 
alst). 

Evidence  already  accumulated  indicates 
that  fresh  produce,  dehydrated  and  com- 
pressed near  its  sfiurce  as  it  is  harvested,  can 
be  delivered  to  the  consumer  with  its  full 
vitamin  and  nutritive  content  retained.  The 
losses  in  nutrient  values  incurred  by  wilting, 
handling,  and  cxpc^ure  v.i.1  be  avoid<  d  One 
company  Is  now  cxperlnun-.i.g  with  a  port- 
able machine  for  post-w.ir  ti'e  which  v.i.uld 
quickly  dehydrate,  compress,  and  package 
raw  produce  m  the  fields  as  it  is  h.uvo^'ert 
and  which  could  be  moved  to  follow  the 
harvest. 

Tills  process  would  eliminate  the  costly 
procedure  of  shippii.g  to  market  the  inedible 
portions  of  food  products. 

Bumper  crop  years  would  no  longer  result 
In  glutting  the  market  with  fre.sh  produce. 
Compres.sed-dehydrated  foods  can  be  pre- 
served without  refn^reration.  their  original 
freshness  can  be  sealed  m  by  quick  drying 
and  pressure  packing  and  an  ever  normal 
pantry  can  be  deveUped. 

Moreover,  as  we  take  to  the  air  witii  siant 
cargo  planes  after  the  war.  these  new-tvpe 
foods  will  be  strikingly  in  tune  with  the 
times.  By  reducing  weight  and  bulk,  food 
shipments  can  be  packed  Into  planes  in 
quantities  rivaling  those  carried  In  freight 
cars  and  merchant  ships  by  cid  methods. 

Progress,  once  begun,  can  never  be  chained 
down  by  tradition  or  anchored  by  hLstury 
These  Victory  foods  of  1943  may  well  cow'n 
their  war  »chlevemeut  by  providing  a  way 


for  a  better-led'  world  in  peacetime.  They 
will  bring  us  one  step  nei.rer,  at  least,  ta 
removf  ig  that  tragic  anomaly  of  the  past-- 
food  going  to  waste  in  one  place  while  hunger 
exists  elsewhere. 


COL'NTRY  GENTLEM.^K  TeSTS  COMPRESSED  FoOD  » 

It's  hard  to  say  whether  staff  member j 
were  more  surprised  or  pleased  at  the  lunch- 
eon prepared  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
kitchen  from  maten.ils  that  a  few  mlnuteu 
before  looked  like  a  pile  of  child's  building; 
blocks.  While  this  transformation  is  un- 
canny enough  in  itielf.  the  fact  that  thero 
was  real  flavor  and  all  the  savory  aroma  of 
home  cooking  was  even  more  amazing.  The 
compressed  foods  also  retained  their  individ- 
uality of  texture  to  a  surprising  extent. 
Cream  of  tomato  and  soya  soup,  beef,  mashed 
potatoes,  buttered  beets,  and  cranberries 
were  among  the  foods  on  the  menu.  None 
of  the  foods  was  disappointing.  Tlie  cran- 
berries made  the  biggest  hit,  comparing  fa- 
vorably with  freshly  cooked  berries. 


Answering  Attacks  on  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  Co-ops 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUtJE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congres.s  have  been  flooded  with  an 
article  from  the  Public  Utilities  Fort- 
niphtlj'  magazine  written  by  Mr.  Judson 
Kinfi  which,  if  taken  seriously  would  do 
more  harm  to  the  cause  of  rural  electri- 
fication than  anything  else  I  have  seen 
for  many  a  day. 

A.s  every  Member  knows.  I  have  led  the 
f^eht  in  Congre.ss  for  rural  electrification 
for  the  last  10  years,  and  I  know  that 
many  of  the  .statements  and  implications 
in  this  article  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
facts. 

For  years  I  advocated  the  formation 
of  a  n.itionnl  a.s>ociation  of  the  rural 
electric  power  customers,  as  well  as  the 
light  and  power  users  generally.  This 
association  was  organized  a  little  over 
a  yrar  apo  ^.nd  I  am  informed  that  643,- 
648  farmers  are  members  through  these 
cooperatives. 

This  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive A.s.sociation  has  already  contributed 
greatly  to  the  cause  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion. It  i.s  a  live,  active  organization  that 
is  on  the  job  at  all  times,  striving  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  rural  electrification. 

Mr.  Kins  attacks  Hon.  Clyde  T.  Ellis, 
the  ex.Tutivp  manager  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
in  his  article.  I  knew  Clyde  Ellis,  and 
knew  of  the  fights  he  was  making  for 
rural  electrification  and  public  power  in 
Arkansas,  lone;  before  he  came  to  Con- 
gre.ss.  Clyde  Ellis  is  one  of  the  best 
friend^:  rural  electrification  has  ever  had 
in  or  out  of  Conpress.  He  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  m.e  and  Senator  George 
W.  Norris  all  the  time  he  was  here  and 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  cause 
ot  public  power  and  R.  E.  A.    He  is  the 
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Ideal  man  to  occupy  his  present  impor- 
tant position,  and  to  promote  the  cause 
of  rural  electrification  now  and  In  the 
post-war  period. 

Mr.  Kings  attack  on  Mr.  Ellis  ap- 
peared in  the  July  8  issue  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Fortnightly  magazine.  But  2 
davs  before  that,  on  July  6,  Senator 
Shipstead  inserted  it  in  full  in  the  Con- 
GREssiON.*L  Record.  On  July  1  Senator 
Shipstead  introduced  a  resolution  to  in- 
quire into  the  administration  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  which  con- 
tained statements  similar  to  the  ones 
appearing  in  this  article.  One  would 
naturally  conclude  that  Senator  Ship- 
ste.\d's  information  came  from  the  same 
source.  Tiie  Senate  did  not  pass  the 
Shipstead  resolution,  but  I  understand 
the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee,  to 
which  it  was  referred,  is  going  to  look 
into  the  matter. 

Now  that  it  has  gone  this  far.  I  hope 
that  committee  does  look  into  it,  for 
when  it  does  I  am  confident  every  mem- 
ber will  congratulate  the  national  as- 
sociation and  the  courageous  members 
of  these  cooperatives  who  give  expres- 
sion to  their  independent  thinking 
through  their  organization. 

I  am  advised  that  Mr.  King  also 
flooded  the  cooperative  with  his  article. 

It  has  been  charged  that  Mr.  King 
was  on  the  R.  E.  A.  pay  roll  at  around 
$6,C0O  a  year  as  a  consultant  and  that 
his  attacks  on  Mr.  R.  B.  Craig,  former 
A.^sistant  Administrator  of  R.  E.  A.,  grew 
out  of  a  demand  by  Mr.  Craig  for  a  re- 
duction of  his  per  diem  pay  and  for 
his  removal  from  the  pay  roll  of  R.  E.  A. 

Mr.  King's  attacks  on  Bob  Craig  are 
wholly  imjustifiable.  Rural  electrifica- 
tion never  had  a  better  friend  and 
R.  E.  A.  never  had  a  finer  and  more  eflB- 
cient  servant  than  R.  B.  Craig.  It  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  R.  E.  A.  when  Mr. 
Craig  resigned;  and  I  resent  these  false 
and  unjust  attacks  on  him. 

Mr.  King  attacks  these  cooperatives 
for  proposing  to  carry  their  own  insur- 
ance. Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  cooperatives'  Insurance  program 
may  be,  certain  enemies  are  using  it  as 
a  smoke  screen  in  an  effort  to  destroy 
this  splendid  national  association.  In 
niy  Judgment,  if  the  cooperatives  want  to 
save  themselves  millions  of  dollars  in 
their  exorbitant  insurance  costs,  that  Is 
their  business,  and  it  is  not  the  business 
of  outsiders  to  tell  them  they  cannot 
do  it. 

The  money  to  pay  these  premiums  is 
not  coming  out  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  cooperatives  are  paying  it 
themselves,  and  their  customers  are  get- 
ting the  benefits  of  whatever  savings 
this  service  may  bring. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
know  the  men  on  the  Board,  and  the 
ones  in  the  employ  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
I  know  that  the  Board  members  have 
unselfishly  devoted  long  days  and  sleep- 
less nights  to  this  great  work.  I  know 
that  this  attack  on  them  and  their  able 
manager  is  a  part  of  the  organized  cam- 
paign, led  by  selfish  interests  and  certain 
individuals  who  want  to  keep  themselves 
on  the  pay  roll. 


In  my  recent  fights  for  rural  electri- 
fication in  the  House.  I  have  had  the 
active  and  eilective  support  of  Clyde 
Ellis  and  his  entire  organization.  They 
were  extremely  helpful  in  my  fight  to 
hold  the  $20,000,000  provided  in  the  re- 
cent bill  and  in  my  efforts  to  raise  It  to 
$30,000,000;  while  these  critics  were 
either  silent  or  opposed  to  the  proposi- 
tion altogether. 

I  hope  the  Senate  committee  will  not 
be  misled  into  joining  in  these  tirades 
against  Mr.  Ellis  and  his  organization, 
which  is  doing  so  much  to  help  in  our 
efforts  to  electrify  every  farm  home  in 
America  at  rates  the  farmers  can  afford 
to  pay. 


Negroes  Threaten  March  on  Washington 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  communistic  movement,  called  the 
March  on  Washington  Movement,  head- 
ed by  a  Negro  by  the  name  of  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  that  is  stirring  up  race  trou- 
ble all  over  the  country. 

To  my  surprise,  a  whole  page  adver- 
tisement by  this  March  on  Washington 
Movement  appeared  in  yesterday  eve- 
ning's Washington  Star. 

I  was  shocked  some  time  ago  when  the 
Star  published  a  full-page  advertisement 
for  the  Communist  Party,  w^hich.  In  my 
opinion,  was  subversive,  and  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  this  country. 

Now,  this  Negro.  Randolph,  is  circu- 
lating a  pamphlet  concerning  this  March 
on  Washington  Movement  that  is  dan- 
gerously infiammatory.  He  was  taken 
to  task  by  President  Tobin  of  the  Inter- 
national Teamsters'  Union,  at  their  last 
annual  convention  lu  Toronto.  Canada. 
It  was  shown  there  by  material  which  I 
am  submitting  for  the  Recobo  that  he 
was  .spreading  this  dangerous  propa- 
ganda and  doing  the  Negroes  of  this 
country  irreparable  harm. 

Here  Is  a  report  of  what  happened  in 
regard  to  this  matter  at  this  Toronto 
meeting,  as  published  in  the  Teamsters' 
Union  report  of  that  convention: 

Nbcho  Lcadeh  Stirs  Race  Hate — Randolph 
CiBCULATES  Axis  Propaganda 

(By  Letter  M.  Hunt) 

When  the  Japs  moved  on  Burma  they  got 
a  lot  of  help  from  the  inside.  They  got  it 
from  Burmese  who  believed  they  had  been 
discriminated  against  by  the  English. 

The  Burmese  fell — like  the  suckers  they 
were — for  the  Jap  propaganda  against  the 
white  race  which  conveniently  ignored  the 
fact  that  Japan's  greatest  allies  in  brutality 
are  the  white-skinned  Germans. 

But  the  Burmese  didn't  stop  to  think  about 
that.  When  they  listened  to  the  Jap  propa- 
gandists,tbey  weren't  even  aa  smart  as  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  who  exclaimed  to  the  dis- 
guised wolf,  "What  big  teeth  you  have. 
Grandma." 


The  Burmese  didn't  even  notice  tbe  big 
teeth  of  the  Jap  wolves.  All  they  noticed 
was  the  soft,  seductive  hiss  that  caime  throuf h 
those  teeth. 

They  convinced  themselves  that  they  were 
being  mistreated  by  the  white  race,  which 
denied  them  equality.  They  let  the  Japs 
convince  them  that  they  would  be  treated 
better  by  their  Asiatic  brothers  when  all  the 
white  throats  had  been  cut. 

THXT    COT   JAP   aQtrALITT 

Bo  thousands  of  them  threw  in  with  the 
Japs  and  threw  off  their  yoke  of  fancied 
persecution  and  discrimlnstlon. 

The  Japs  conquered  Btirma  and  the  brown- 
skinned  Burmese  welcomed  them  as  brothers 
and  rejoiced  in  their  reunion. 

What  has  happened  since? 

The  Burmese  want  the  British  back.  They 
want  anybody  who  will  tlirow  out  the  Japs. 
They  have  had  a  sample  of  Jap  equality. 

Tliey  have  seen  their  relatives  hung  from 
trees  for  infractions  of  Jap  military  rules. 
They  have  seen  the  fiendish  tortures  of  the 
Japs  carried  on  In  public  to  strike  terror  to 
tlie  hearts  of  the  Burmese. 

Some  Burmese  who  resented  the  fact  that 
the  British  didn't  sit  down  to  eat  with  them 
have  found  U^.at  the  Japs  don't  either.  In 
fact,  the  Japs  won't  even  let  them  eat. 

They  have  commandeered  the  food  and 
when  a  hungry  native  is  caught  stealing  any, 
his  hands  are  cut  off  and  he  is  proudly  ex- 
hibited in  his  agony  as  a  warning  to  hi* 
friends  and  relatives. 

All  of  this  is  by  way  of  comment  on  a 
recent  pamphlet  which  came  through  the 
malls  addressed  to  labor  publications. 

sows  SZXD  or  INSXIBRXCnON 

The  pamphlet  is  published  by  the  March 
on  Washington  Movement,  a  Negro  propa- 
ganda organization.  The  national  director 
of  that  organization  la  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
who.  as  head  of  the  sleeping-car  porters, 
poses  as  a  imion  leader,  but  whose  remarks 
about  other  unions  are  more  unreasonable 
and  vitriolic  than  any  which  ever  came  from 
the  National   Association  of  Manufacturers. 

The  pamphlet  issued  by  Randolph  carries 
the  shocking  threat  that  American  Negroes 
may  be  lured  by  the  same  propaganda  the 
Japs  used  on  the  Burmese. 

It  sows  the  seed  of  Insurrection  by  infUm- 
Ing  the  black  race  against  the  white.  It 
diverts  their  attention  from  the  foreign  foes 
of  America  to  magnified  grievances  at  bom* 
and  arouses  dlstrtist  of  the  Army  now  fight- 
ing on  a  dozen  fronts  so  that  all  men  can  b* 
free  from  the  threat  of  slavery. 

It  deliberately  plants  the  fear  In  Negro  sol- 
diers that  they  will  return  to  race  riots  after 
the  war. 

And  will  the  Negro  soldiers  see  It?  Xieav* 
that  to  Randolph.  He  plans  to  circulate  one 
million  copies  of  his  hymn  of  bate  which 
concludes  with  the  following  plea  to  passion; 

"After  this  war  we  will  be  lucky  If  the 
Army's  racial  policies  Inflict  nothing  worse 
on  us  than  race  riots.  A  new  and  sinister 
kind  of  political  doctrine  has  arisen  since  the 
last  war  which  feeds  on  racial  antago- 
nisms.    •     •     • 

"Unless  the  present  policies  of  the  armed 
forces  are  greatly  liberalized,  the  vetersms  of 
our  Jim  Crow  Army  and  Navy  will  make  the 
best  possible  post-war  breeding  ground  of  a 
new  native  fascism." 

NOT  TRAITOBS TIT 

"Nor  Is  the  danger  confined  by  any  means 
to  the  white  veterans.  The  'Pacific  Move- 
ment of  the  Eastern  World'  was  launched  by 
Japanese  agents  with  the  slogan: 

"  "The  Japanese  are  brothers  of  the  Ne- 
groes and  the  Negro  race  will  be  better  off 
under  Japanese  rule  than  imder  white  rule.' 

"This  kind  of  propaganda  has  attracted 
little  support  among  Negroes — ^yet. 
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'•But  already  many  sincere  and  intelligent 
American  Negroes  are  thinking  in  the  term* 
expressed  in  a  dlalogiie  recently  reported  be- 
tween a  Negro  teacher  and  student: 
"Student:  I  hope  Hitler  win*  thla  war. 
•Teacher:  How  can  you  make  such  a  sUte- 
ment? 

"Siudent:  Because  I  am  convinced  that 
It  U  the  only  thing  that  will  teach  these 
white  potp'ic  some  sense — their  knowing 
what  U  inc.! lis  to  be  oppressed. 

"Teachrr:  But  don't  you  realize  that  con- 
ditions would  be  even  worse  under  Hitler? 

"Student:  They  can't  possibly  be  any 
%-ot>e  than  thpy  are  for  Negroes  in  the  South 
right  now.  The  Army  Jim  Crows  us.  The 
Navy  lots  us  strve  only  as  messmen.  The 
Rod  CTi,i-ji  tepregates  cur  bli,cd  Employers 
and  labor  uuion.s  «hut  us  out.  Lynchings 
coniuiue.  We  are  disrr;mchi.sed.  Jim  Crowed, 
•pat  upon.  What  i.iure  could  Hitler  do  than 
thaf 

"When  this  dialog  was  reported  to  a  Ne- 
gro audience  recently  it  was  greeted  with 
cheers  On  the  basis  of  Jim  Crows  In  unl- 
lorm  to  date.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand 
those  cheers." 

Such  statements  are  obviously  Intended  to 
fan  the  fire  of  racial  antagonism.  If  the 
pamphlet  succeeds  It  will  be  another  great 
propaganda  victory  for  Ooebbels.  Goebbela 
will  gleefully  view  It  as  proof  of  his  theory 
that  the  German  race  Is  superior  to  all  others 
and  that  Negroes  are  as  stupid  as  the  Oer- 
mans  have  proclaimed  them  to  be. 

Certainly  the  pamphlet  Just  Issued  cannot 
be  considered  by  anyone,  no  matter  how 
friendly  to  the  Negro  race,  as  any  evidence 
of  ordinary  common  sense. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  mental 
processes  of  a  man  who  decries  against  racial 
discrimination  and  then  does  bis  utmost  to 
stir  it  up 

It  looks  like  he  wanted  to  create  racial 
prejudice  In  order  to  prove  h«  was  right  when 
be  charged  it  existed.  Maybe  it  does  exist  to 
various  degrees  In  various  sections  of  the 
country. 

But  the  kind  of  propaganda  the  self-ap- 
pointed Negro  saviors  are  now  circulating  can 
do  nothing  but  intensify  it  where  it  exists 
and  arouse  It  where  It  does  not  exist. 

Consider  this,  for  Instance:  The  pamphlet 
supports  the  action  of  a  Negro  draftee  who 
refused  to  serve  in  any  black  military  unit, 
probably  considering  himself  superior  to  bis 
race 

Whatever  his  motives,  thla  man  defied  th« 
Oovernmeiit  of  the  United  States  in  war  and 
refused  the  call  to  service. 

That's  g.Hxl  stuff,  according  to  Randolph. 
He  says  the  defiant  Netrro  is  asserting  his 
rights   in   refusing  to  submit   to   prejudicial 
treatment. 

But  is  any  white  man  permitted  to  say 
where  he  will  serve  and  where  he  will  not 
serve?  Is  he  permitted  to  defy  the  Govern- 
ment If  he  does  not  receive  special  consid- 
eration? 
He  is  not. 

Yet  Randolph  claims  this  privilege  for 
Negroes.  He  demands  spfclal  privileges 
which  are  denied  to  white  men.  That  Isn't 
racial  equality  or  any  other  kind  of  equal- 
ity 

That's  what  Randolph  asks  the  labor  press 
of  America  to  support.  Labor  Is  not  sym- 
pathetic to  such  appeals.  Almost  2.000.000 
members  of  labor  are  in  the  armed  services. 
They  went  where  they  were  assigned  and 
did  what  they  were  told  to  do.  They  did 
not  tsk  or  receive  any  preferential  consid- 
eration. They  did  not  refuse  to  serve  with 
tijeir  own  people. 

The  pamphlet  cynically  quotes  another 
Negro  who  refused  to  fight  because,  he  said. 
•*thl8  Is  a  white  man's  war  and  its  no  damn 
good  " 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  purpose  of  quot- 
ing  this  Negro  is  to  give  others  the  same 


Idea,  and  it  suggests  they  can  dfly  the  Gov- 
ernment without  penalty  because  "you  can't 
send  13.000,000  people  to  Jail." 

When  Randolph  says  this  Is  a  "white  man's 
war"  he  must  be  color-blind.  Our  allies  are 
the  yellow-skinned  Chinese,  the  brown- 
Ekuined  FiUpLnos  and  the  black-skmned  peo- 
ple of  every  locality  that  has  come  in  contact 
with  the  Japs. 

Our  military  succe.ss  in  the  south  Pacific 
Islands  has  t)een  greatly  a:d'd  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  black  residents  ot  th.se 
Islands. 

Every  black  tribe  that  has  met  the  Japs 
and  the  Americans  Is  the  loyal  ally  ol  the 
Amcrirans. 

Let  Randolph  bear  that  in  mind  when  he 
trl'-'s  to  arouse  the  Negroes  cf  America  against 
their  Gcvernmcnt  in  its  struf^le  lor  sur- 
vival against  the  yellcw  barbarians  of  Asia 
and  the  vhite  barbarians  of  Europe. 

And  lot  Randolph  remember  the  warning 
given  him  by  President  Tubin  at  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  convention  in 
Toronto  last  fall. 

At  that  time  President  Tobin  spoke  bluntly 
to  answer  a  speech  by  Randolph  which  was 
so  full  of  fal.'^ehocds.  threats,  and  racial 
Incitement  that  it  could  not  be  permitted  to 
pass  unchallenged. 

President  Tobin  told  him  his  actions  were 
undermining  the  future  progress  of  the  Ne- 
gro race.  He  said  his  remarks  were  an  abuse 
of  the  rights  of  free  speech. 

"Sooner  or  later  this  kind  of  stuff  will  have 
to  be  stopped,"  Tobin  warned. 

It  would  stop  very  quickly  if  the  Negro 
people  could  see  what  is  going  on  in  Burma 
under  the  Japs  and  how  the  Japs  treated 
every  black  tribe  they  conquered. 

And  they  should  not  forget  that  It  was 
Hitler  who  said  that  Negroes  were  half  ap<^s. 
It  is  Hitler's  policy  to  exterminate  inferior 
people,  and  according  to  his  theory  Negroes 
are  not  even  people. 

If  Hitler  wins,  they  will  be  treated  like  the 
beasts  he  say«  they  are. 

Why  doesn't  Randolph  tell  them  that? 

Maybe,  like  Goebbels.  he  thinks  they  are 
not  so  smart. 

Our  own  opinion  la  that  they  are  a  lot 
smarter  than  Randolph. 

Note  the  alleged  conversation  between 
the  Negro  student  and  hi.s  teacher.  Can 
you  think  of  any  more  danRerou.s  propa- 
ganda that  could  be  spread  among  the 
American  Negroes  at  this  time? 

You  will  note  he  goes  on  to  quote  that 
alleged  conversation  between  the  Neciro 
student  and  his  teacher,  in  which  the 
student  says: 

I  hope  Hitler  wins  this  war. 

The  teacher  said: 

How  can  you  make  such  a  statement? 

The  student  said: 

Because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  teach  these  white  people 
some  sense.  They  will  know  what  it  means 
to  be  oppressed. 

Remember  that  millions  of  copies  of 
that  subversive  publication  were  circu- 
lated among  the  Negroes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  had  a  race 
riot  in  Detroit.  Mich.  They  have  had 
one  in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  and  today  they 
are  threatening  a  march  on  Washing- 
ton that  would  probably  result  in  a  race 
riot  that  might  have  a  disastrous  effect 
on  our  war  efforts,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
tragic  results  to  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton and  to  the  administration. 

The  inflammatory  advertisement  that 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Washington  Star 


is  camouflaged  with  a  few  catch-phrase 

quotation.^. 
It  reads  in  part: 

I.  Demand   a   democratic   army.     We   call 

upon  the  President  to  enforce  section  4A  of 
the  1940  Draft  Act  which  reads:  "In  the  se- 
lection and  tra^nink;  of  men  under  this  act, 
and  in  the  interpretation  and  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  ther-^  shall  be  no 
discrimination  ayainst  any  person  on  account 
of  race  or  color." 

II  We  demand  equal  access  to  em.plovment 
opportunities.  Tins  means  a  fair  employ- 
ment practice  committee  which  has  power  to 
enforce  decisions  ba.sed  on  it.s  findings;  and 
no  discrimination  in  training  opportunities, 
placement,  wages,  prjmotions,  and  member- 
ship in  trade-unions. 

III.  We  demand  an  end  to  disfranchise- 
ment in  tlie  South.  Tlie  enactment  of  a 
Federal  anti-poll-ta.x  law.  abolition  of  the 
white  primaries  and  other  registration  ilevice 
that  limits  a  free  su'frage.  and  enforcement 
of  the  fourteenth  and  Hfteenth  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  will  guarantee  the  right 
to  vote  to  all  men. 

IV.  We  demand  equal  access  to  educational 
opportunities.  Thl.s  means  equal  facilities 
for  the  Negro  child,  equal  pay  for  the  Negro 
teachers,  and  for  the  Negro  student  equal 
access  t(i  public,  tax-supported  institutions 
of  learning 

V.  We  demand  that  the  story  of  the 
Negroes  contribution  to  America  and  to  the 
world  be  told.  The  newspapers,  radio,  and 
.screen  can  thus  end  the  caricature'  and 
slander  of  Negroes. 

VT.  We  demand  Negro  and  minority  group 
representation  on  all  administrative  agen- 
cies so  that  these  groups  may  be  able  to  de- 
termine policies  for  all  of  the  people. 

VII.  We  demand  an  end  to  residential 
ghettos  and  restrictive  covenants. 

VIII  We  demand  abrogation  of  every  law 
which  makes  a  distinction  in  treatment  be- 
tween citizens  based  on  religion,  creed,  color 
or  national  origin.  ' 

IX  We  demand  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  Constitution— e.-pecially  cf  that  clause 
which  guarantees:  "No  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law." 

Theretore.  in  the  name  of  democracy.  In 
the  name  of  the  common  Interests  of  hu- 
manity, in  the  name  of  a  real  victory  and  a 
real  peace,  we  call  upon  our  fellow  Amer- 
ican.s  to  Join  with  us  in  this  struggle  for 
human    di2nity    and    equal    Justice    for    all. 

Moreover,  the  colored  peoples  of  the  world 

in  AsKi.  Africa,  and  Latin  America— will  test 
the  sincerity  of  our  declaration  about  world 
democracy  by  what  happens  to  the  Negro 
right  here  in  the  United  States.  Let  us  band 
together  and  make  democracy  a  living  truth 

Signatures; 

A    Philip  Randolph. 
E.  Pauline  MYErvS. 
Aldrich  Turner. 
Layle  Lane. 
Cornelius  Scott. 
Dr.  L    D.  Reddick. 
Alfred  Baker  Lewis. 

A    Piniip  Randolph. 

Intrr-racial  Committee  of  Sponsors, 

Ne^c  York.  N  Y  • 

I  contribute  $ to  the  publication  of 

N-groes  .'Vre  Americans.  Too,  throughout  the  - 
United  States. 

Name 

Address " 

(Note  —The  above  statement  was  drawn  up 
on  the  initiative  of  the  March  On  Washington 
Movement  and  was  formally  unveiled  as  a 
scroll  at  an  interfaith.  Interdenominatlon^ 
inter-racial  prayer  service.  Soldiers'  Memorial 
Field.  Chicago.  Ill  .  July  4.  1943,  in  connection 
with  the  We  Are  Americans.  Too,  Conference, 
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called  by  the  March  On  Washington  Move- 
ment.) 

This  Negro,  Ranaolph,  is  at  present 
the  head  of  the  Pullman  Car  Porters 
Union,  and  his  activities  are  doing  more 
to  create  friction  between  the  Pullman 
car  porters  and  the  traveling  public,  and 
to  destroy  that  organization  and  drive 
the  Negroes  from  these  jobs,  than  any- 
thing ejse  that  has  ever  happened.  Al- 
ready white  women  are  becoming  afraid 
to  travel  in  Pullman  cars;  and  if  this 
agitation  continues,  the  Pullman  car  pa- 
tronage will  suffer,  unless  they  switch  to 
white  help — which  will  likely  happen. 

In  the  meantime,  this  agitation  is  re- 
sulting in  riots  and  bloodshed,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  honest,  hard- 
working Negroes,  who  Invariably  become 
the  victims  of  such  disturbances. 

The  Negroes  have  never  won  a  race 
riot  in  this  country,  and  the  chances  are 
they  never  will. 

The  farther  north  these  riots  occur 
the  more  disastrous  they  seem  to  be. 
Look  at  what  happened  in  Detroit.  Mich., 
recently,  when  .large  numbers  of  Negroes 
were  killed,  larger  numbers  injured,  and 
hundreds  of  business  establishments 
wrecked. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  that,  and  other 
similar  experiences,  these  self-appointed 
spokesmen  for  the  Negroes  of  the  coun- 
try come  spreading  this  inflammatory 
propaganda  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  the  Star  carries  it  in  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement. 

In  the  name  of  God,  do  they  want  to 
start  another  race  riot  here  in  Wash- 
ington, to  soak  the  sidewalks  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  in  human  blood  while  we 
are  engaged  in  the  greatest  war  of  all 
times? 

These  agitators  are  not  the  friends  of 
the  Negroes,  and  these  white  radicals 
that  are  agitating  these  communistic 
movements  among  them  are  the  worst 
enemies  the  Negroes  ever  had. 

And  the  Washington  Star  is  not  doing 
them  any  good  by  carrying  these  in- 
flammatory advertisements. 
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Thursday,  July  8.  1943 
GAMBLE.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Daily  Times,  Mamar- 
oneck,  N.  Y.,  entitled  "One  Answer": 
one  answer 
The  question  is  being  asked  thioughout 
the  Nation,  with  rowing  frequency,  why  the 
Federal  Government  requires  in  many  a 
State  twice,  and  sometimes  thrice,  the  num- 
ber of  employees  »Mch  the  State  Itself  needs. 
Figures  show,  in  fact,  that  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy now  has  more  employees — and  we 
exclude  the  armed  services  for  fairness — than 
do  all  the  States,  counties,  towns,  and  villages 


for  their  far  more  Intimate  and,  in  many 
cases,  far  more  vital  services  to  the  public. 

Well,  we  know  one  answer,  and  we  fear  it 
Is  the  real  answer:  There  Is  no  longer  a  work- 
relief  army  upon  whom  the  New  Deal  may 
lean — as  the  Work  I»roJecte  Administration 
upon  Its  shovel — for  perpetuation  In  office 
next  year.  Others  must  take  over  Jhat  po- 
litical role.  And  if  you  think  those  hired  by 
the  New  Deal  are  going  to  vote  themselves 
out  of  jobs  next  year  by  voting  against  the 
New  Deal,  then  you  Jtist  don't  imderstand 
human  nature. 

It  is  signiacant.  too.  that  these  New  Deal 
employees  have  been  placed,  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  in  pivotal  States  where  their 
marginal  power  may  swing  the  1944  electoral 
college  votes.  It  was  in  these  States  that 
Work  Projects  Administration  votes  made 
themselves  felt  In  1940. 

This  Is  one  answer  to  the  question.  And 
please  credit  us  with  not  having  said  any- 
where along  the  line  that  we  laelieve  the  elec- 
tion can  be  bought.  All  we  are  saying  is  that 
the  New  Deal  ihut  above  trying. 


Tree"  Driving  Once  a  Week 
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Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
I>aily  Times,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  entitled 
"  'Free'  Driving  Once  a  Week." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  now  that  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  has  altered 
its  regulations  to  the  extent  that  one 
may  drive  to  and  from  a  vacation  point, 
provided  he  has  sufficient  gasoline  there- 
for, that  the  Administration  may  now 
give  consideration  to  allowing  those  who 
must  remain  at  home  to  have  an  equal 
opportunity  for  necessary  driving  for 
rest  and  relaxation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

"FREK"  DRTVING  ONCZ  A  WEEK? 

There  is  throughout  Westchester,  as  well  as 
the  whole  heavily  rationed  eastern  seaboard, 
full  agreement  with  the  necessity  for  strict 
regulations  governing  motoring.  We  know 
that  gasoline  is  needed  for  our  armed  forces 
abroad,  although  we  never  have  fully  under- 
stood why  the  East  must  bear  the  brunt 
alone. 

In  thlfi  understanding  the  following  sug- 
gestion is  respectfully  advanced  to  Secretary 
Ickes,  Fuel  Coordinator,  and  Mr.  Brown, 
Office  of  Price  Administration  Director: 

Why  not,  to  relieve  the  ever-growing  bur- 
den on  the  railways,  to  maintain  home 
morale,  and  to  give  a  reasonable  leeway  to 
those  seeking  summertime  rest,  permit  mo- 
torists in  the  East  to  drive  1  day  each  week 
this  summer  without  fear  of  disciplinary 
action? 

Why  not  let  motorists  drive  on  Wednesday, 
let  us  say,  without  being  considered  culprits 
and  without  being  forced  to  explain  to  in- 
spectors the  ptupose  and  destination  of  the 
trip? 

This  would  relieve  the  railways  of  a  large 
part  of  the  coming  vacation  load;  It  would 
not  add  to  week-end  congestion  of  trafflc  on 
any  transportation  facility,  but  would,  in- 


stead, lessen  that  strain;  it  would  give  over- 
worked, tired  mothers  and  fretful  children  at 
least  1  day  at  nearby  beaches:  It  would.  w» 
firmly  believe,  make  for  greater  cooperation 
of  the  public  with  the  Government's  restric- 
tions on  other  days  of  the  week 

There  would,  presumably,  be  unfair  advan- 
tage taken  of  this  exemption  by  some  per- 
sons; but.  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  benefit  to 
millions  who  honestly  follow  their  Govern- 
ment's request  would  be  tremendous.  There 
ce-Ulnly  would  be  better  feelldg  all  around, 
a  greater  Inclination  to  save  precious  gasoline 
on  other  days  of  the  week,  and  an  opportunity 
for  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  bear 
down  harder,  with  public  support,  on  viola- 
tors who  are  not  cooperative. 

The  mechanics  would  be  simple :  The  No.  5 
coupons  of  A  drivers,  which  are  now  due  to 
expire  on  July  22.  could  be  advanced  to  ex- 
plr-  on  June  22.  with  the  No.  6  coupons 
scheduled  to  give  A  card  holders  a  normal 

3  gallons  weekly,  the  extra  gallon  and  a  half 
for  "free'"  Wednesday  driving.  There  tieTd 
be  no  changes  for  B  and  C  drivers. 

This,  It  seems  to  us,  is  not  much  to  ask 
of  our  Government,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  West,  instead  of  being 
limited  to  l\i    gallons  weekly,  stUl  has  lis 

4  gallons.  And  this  exemption,  this  1-day- 
a-week  lifting  of  the  ban  on  pleasure  driv- 
ing, could  be  limited  to  the  period  between 
J'liy  4  and  Labor  Day,  when  nearly  all  of  us 
really  need  recreation. 

Ii  this  means  1  minute's  danger  to  any  air- 
man or  soldier  or  sailor  at  the  fighting  front, 
Mr.  Ickes  and  Mr.  Brown,  why.  Just  forget 
It.  If ,  on  the  other  hand.  It  has  merit,  what 
about  It? 


The   Smith-Couallj  Bill 
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HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 
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Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  in  the  Concussional 
Record  a  letter  which  I  have  written  to 
an  esteemed  constituent  of  mine  stat- 
ing the  main  reasons  why  I  voted 
against  the  Smlth-Connally  bill  and  to 
uphold  the  President's  veto  of  that 
measure.    The  letter  is  as  foUows: 

JtTLT  10,  1943. 

Mr.    DWICHT   SHEaEtTSNE. 

The  A.  Burdsal  Co.. 

IndicTiapolit,  Ind. 

Deab  Mb.  SHEaBTTSNE:  I  am  glad  you  wrote 
to  me  in  regard  to  my  vote  against  the  so- 
called  Smlth-Connally  bill  and  my  vote  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  of  that  measure. 

You  certainly  are  entitled  to  know  what 
was  In  my  mind  when  I  cast  those  votes 

Without  going  Into  lengthy  details,  I  will 
state  some  cf  my  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  In  all  of  these  Important 
matters  connected  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  I  have  felt  It  a  duty  to  give  much 
weight  to  the  wishes  of  those  on  whom  rests 
the  responsibility  of  nmnlng  the  war.  We 
are  in  a  desperate  connict.  that  may  last  Icr 
years,  and  that  certainly  will  test  all  of  cur 
resources.  In  such  a  situation,  we  must  have 
leadership  and  unity  behind  that  leadership. 
All  of  those  responsible  for  ninning  tbe  war, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Secretaiy  cf 
War,  the  Secretary  of  Navy,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War.  the  Under  Secretary  of  Navy, 
the  Chief  of  the  War  Production  Board,  that 
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hu  U)  produce  the  materials  of  war.  all  acked 
that  this  bill  be  not  passed,  fearing  It  would 
create  Inharmony  and  slow  up  the  war  effort. 
We  may  not  like  our  leaders,  but  as  long 
aa  they  are  our  leaders  In  the  midst  of  a 
desperate  war.  I  feel  that  we  should  go  along 
with  them  unless  there  are  the  most  impera- 
tive reasons  to  the  contrary. 

Then,  too,  I  do  not  t>elteve  In  hurting  Inno- 
cent people  My  philosophy  is  to  help,  and 
not  to  hurt,  these  who  are  Innocent  and 
worthy  It  so  happens  that  I  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  have  an  mside  view  of  this  entire  situ- 
ation. I  am  a  member  of  the  small  subcom- 
mittee of  twelve  on  deficiency  appropriations, 
which  drafts  the  large  appropriation  meaa- 
~^»re«  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war  Recently 
we  had  before  us  Donald  Nelscn,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Production  Board,  and  he 
gave  us.  mostly  off  the  record,  the  war  pro- 
duction "icture  It  was  an  amazing  picture, 
far  exceeding  all  expectation  The  production 
has  been  truly  marvelous.  No  boy  on  any 
of  the  fighting  fronts  has  suffered  for  the 
Implement  he  needs.  On  the  contrary,  Im- 
plemenu  in  great  abundance  are  piled  up  In 
warehouses  and  at  terminal  |X)lnls,  awaiting 
transportation   facilities. 

Mr  Nelson  was  unstinting  in  his  praise  of 
the  part  labor  has  performed  in  producing 
the  Implements  of  war  needed  to  win  the 
▼Ictory.  In  the  light  of  his  glowing  testi- 
mony it  seemed  to  me  there  was  something 
cruelly  unjust  in  slapping  all  organized 
labor — for  that  is  what  the  Smlth-Connally 
bill  did — when  organized  lalxjr  as  a  whole 
has  done  such  a  wonderful  Job.  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  right  that  all  well-meaning, 
faithful,  honest,  patriotic  labor  should  be 
punished  for  the  sins  of  one  man.  John  L. 
Lewis. 

1  share  the  general  indignation  over  the 
ron-luct  of  Lewis.  I  would  vote  to  put  him 
In  Jail,  if  my  vote  were  needed  to  do  that, 
but  I  think  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  and  how  much  more  conducive  to  the 
harmony  and  cooperation  that  is  vitally 
necessary  to  win  the  war,  if  labor  as  a  whole 
could  have  been  praised  for  the  part  Chalr- 
mai  Nelson  says  it  has  dene  in  behalf  cf  the 
Nation.  Instead  of  having  this  blot  and 
damper  put  on  it  by  legislative  action.  The 
bill  that  was  passed  was  a  punitive  anti- 
labor  measure,  too  sweeping  in  scope,  and  it 
was  passed  because  the  pendulum  cf  public 
•entiment,  put  in  motion  by  John  L.  Lewis' 
misconduct,  swung  too  far.  I  fear  that  in 
the  long  run  the  leaders  who  are  respon- 
sible for  running  the  war  were  right  In  their 
apprehension  that  the  new  law  will  have  a 
depressing,  disuniting,  demoralizing  effect  on 
the  war  effort.  Production  is  now  falling  off; 
for  what  reasons  I  do  not  know,  but  I  dcubt 
whether  the  men  have  the  heart  in  it  that 
they  had  when  they  were  making  such  a 
magnificent  record  of  production. 

There  were  other  Impelling  reasons  why  I 
opposed  the  bill.  I  did  not  like  its  south- 
ern sponsorship.  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  low-wage  section  of  the  South  are 
making  every  effort  to  break  down  the  in- 
dustrial system  of  the  North  and  to  repeal 
the  wage-aad-bour  law.  They  want  to  re- 
turn to  cheap  wages  and  thus  give  the 
South  industrial  supremacy.  I  have  too 
much  regard  for  the  fine  indiistrles  of  In- 
dianapolis and  Indiana  and  the  North,  and 
for  the  welfare  of  both  our  northern  em- 
ployers and  cur  northern  wage  earners  to 
want   to  play  into  their  hands. 

I  might  cite  Just  one  other  objection  to  the 
measure  which  alone.  In  my  opinion,  would 
have  Justified  a  vote  against  It.  That  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  goes  toward  the  centraliza- 
tion of  government.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  that  the  Government  Is  already  mix- 
ing too  much  In  business.  I  voted  against 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Adminis- 
tration Act  and  many  other  measures 
which  I  thought  tended  to  augment  bureau- 
cratic authority  over  busineaa  and  Industry. 


I  think  we  ought  to  be  recapturing  the 
powers  Congress  has  surrendered  Instead  of 
augmenting  those  powers.  When  this  war  is 
over  I  want  this  country  to  be  the  same  coun- 
try of  free  enterprise  it  always  has  been  and 
which,  please  God,  may  it  always  be. 

Yet  no  totalitarian  ruler  of  Europe  or  Asia 
has  more  power  over  Industry  than  this  bill 
confers  on  the  President  of  the  United  States 
He  can  take  over  plants  at  will  and  hold 
them:  his  executive  instrumentality,  the  War 
Labor  Board,  will  write  labor  contracts  all 
over  the  United  States,  and.  worse  still,  the 
legislation  denies  any  appeal  to  the  courts. 
I  do  not  want  Franklin  D  Ronsevelt  or  any 
other  President  of  the  United  Spates  to  have 
any  fuch  power.  I  will  not.  as  long  as  I  am 
a  Member  of  the  House,  vote  totalitariaui?m 
Into  the  laws  cf  the  United  States.  It  is  alto- 
gether too  dangerous. 

The  looseness  with  which  the  bill  was  put 
together  in  Its  checkered  career  of  amend- 
ments and  floor  controversies,  and  what  not, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  it  purport.? 
to  prevent  strikes  it  sets  up  a  way  whereby 
strikes  may  be  conducted  and  thus  Ic^ulizes 
strikes. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  believe  that  a.s  the 
representative  of  our  people  and  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  I  take 
my  Job  seriously.  I  study  all  an?;les  of  these 
Important  matters  and  try  to  think  them  cut 
with  what  God  has  given  me  to  think  with. 
and  I  vote  the  verdict  of  my  judgment  and 
conscience.  No  doubt  I  make  plenty  of  mis- 
takes, but  they  are  honest  mistakes,  and 
while  you  may  not  a^ee  with  me  in  specific 
Instances.  I  believe  you  would  want  your 
Representative  to  go  into  the.^e  matters  mdo- 
pcndently  with  an  open  mind  and  try  to 
reach  a  fair  and  Just  conclusion. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of 
inquiry, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Ll'diow. 


Winning  the  Peace 
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Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  speech  of  Matt  Ratheit,  of 
Camden,  Ark.,  to  the  Rotary  Club  of  that 
city  on  June  18.  1943.  on  the  post-war 
world : 

At  the  recent  International  Rotan,-  Con- 
vention in  St.  Louis.  I  was  impre.s.sed  by  the 
amount  of  time  consumed  and  the  lart^e 
number  of  talks  madp  on  the  economic 
phases  of  planning  for  the  post-war  world. 
Of  course,  the  first  objective  with  AAA  1 
priority  is  winning  the  war.  For  that,  we 
must  work  with  all  our  strength  and  make 
whatever  sacrifice  necessary.  But  there  are 
many  of  us  here  at  home  who  can  take  time 
off  from  our  duties  as  armchair  generals 
(for  which  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience as  Monday  morning  quarterbacks) 
to  talk  about  something  that  will  reveal  no 
military  secrets,  namely.  Winning  the  Peace. 
And  Im  sure  this  will  be  very  important  to 
the  next  generation. 

It  took  a  year  and  a  half  for  us  to  prepare 
for  war  and  It  will  take  even  longer  than 
that,  before  we  are  really  prepared  for  peace — 
a  peace  that  will  mean  a  better  America — 
better  for  you.  and  for  the  boys  coming  home, 


and  for  our  children.  Better  for  the  common 
man  and  for  hi.s  family. 

When  the  trumpets  of  peace  are  heard 
around  the  world,  what  can  be  expected?  Is 
there  anything  we  can  be  sure  of?  As  Paul 
said  to  the  Corinthians.  "The  fashion  of  this 
world  pas.seth  away;  the  only  thing  we 
can  be  sure  of  is — change."  So  let's  do  our 
part  to  see  that  these  changes  are  for  a 
better  America 

We  are  fiehtin?  for  the  "four  freedoms" — 
and  as  you  know,  one  of  these  is  freedom  from 
want  That  means  economic  freedom.  The 
right  to  work  and  save,  the  right  to  have 
.something  ui  save.  The  good  old  individual 
freedom  cf  the  common  man  for  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  I  read  in  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
?ette  the  other  day  where  the  Arkansas  razor- 
back  was  the  ht.^t  remaining  example  of  the 
ru?i?ed  individualist.  No  heavy  hand  of 
buroaucr.icy  has  descended  upon  him  with 
re.-^traiDing  fnrce  So  may  it  be  with  all  men 
wh?ii  the  bluebirds  sing  again  over  the  white 
cl;fr.>  of  Dover. 

Freedom  from  want — economic  freedom  In 
the  p(>st-w.ir  world — that's  what  we  want  for 
all 

But  Ju.st  what  do  we  mean  by  "economic"? 
They  say  an  ecciionii-st  is  a  person  who  knows 
Ju?t  cxictly  what  to  do  with  the  other  fel- 
low's money.  But.  I  might  add.  has  none 
himself.  Economics,  however,  is  a  science — a 
stud;  of  how  men  produce  the  things  they 
neccl,  divide  them  between  themselves,  ex- 
change them,  and  use  them.  It  Ls  a  practical 
social  science  studying  this  freedom  from 
want. 

They  s.ny  there  are  only  17  men  In  the  world 
who  understand  money.  I'm  not  one  of  them, 
and  I  don't  even  know  one  of  them:  and 
money  is  only  one  small  chapter  of  economics. 

There  are  a  few  points,  however,  that  I  have 
picked  up  that  apply  to  this  problem  of 
post-war  planning — one  of  them  Is,  We 
don't  h;  ve  to  lower  wages  In  the  United 
States  in  order  to  raise  wages  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  Now  I'm  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  we  ought  to  put  a  free  bottle  of 
milk  on  the  doorstep  of  everyone  in  South 
America,  or  China,  but  I  do  believe  In  help- 
in^'  them  to  help  themselves.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  America  must  assume  world 
leadership  after  this  war.  if  there  is  to  be 
any  world  leadership,  but  when  I  hear  a 
speaker  say  that  the  workers  of  America  will 
have  to  lower  their  standard  of  living  in 
Older  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
wcrkers  in  some  other  part  of  the  globe,  It 
makes  me  mad. 

As  a  student  of  economics  and  also  through 
practical  knowledge  gained  In  the  manufac- 
turing field.  I  have  learned  long  ago  that  this 
IS  not  true  To  see  this  very  easily,  lets  take 
two  counties,  one  with  a  higher  standard  of 
liViHg  than  the  other;  when  the  county  with 
the  higher  standard  of  living  attempts  to 
raise  the  others  standard  of  living,  they  are 
not  going  to  do  f-o  by  gifts  or  gratuities;  they 
will  do  it  by  trying  to  educate  the  other 
people  to  better  methods  of  agriculture,  bet- 
ttr  methods  of  industry,  and  if  and  when  the 
standard  of  living  is  raised  in  the  lower 
siandard  county,  that  county  will  give  the 
higher  .standard  one  more  business,  will  keep 
Its  manufacturers  busier,  and  do  more  trad- 
ing With  it  giving  it  more  cash  with  which 
to  rai.se  its  own  standard  of  living.  And 
each  w.Il  help  the  other,  thus  increasing  the 
standard  cf  living  in  both. 

To  carry  this  further,  if  we  could  educate 
and  help  other  countries  to  manufacture 
some  certain  items  cheaper  than  we  are  mak- 
ing them  here  in  the  United  States,  it  would 
allow  all  the  purchasers  of  these  Items  in 
this  country  to  buy  them  at  -  saving,  leaving 
more  money  to  spend  for  something  else,  and 
would  only  injure  the  manufacturers  of  those 
certain  items,  who  should  turn  to  manufac- 
turing .something  in  which  they  have  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  other  country.  In 
this    way    a    general    world-wide    prosperity 
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would  be  developed  and  It  would  not  be  nec- 
essary for  any  country  to  take  a  backward 
step  or  lower  Its  standard  of  living.  This 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  future 
wars. 

Another  thing  I  have  learned  Is  that  we 
can  have  higher  wages  In  all  Industries  here 
In  the  United  States  than  In  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  globe  and  still  carry  on  a  lively 
trade  with  all  other  countries  without  the 
aid,  or  hindrance,  of  protective  tarifls.  Yes; 
believe  It  or  not,  that  Is  true.  And  that 
leads  me  to  believe  that  we  have  arrived  In 
that  stage  In  our  national  economic  life 
where  comparatively  free  trade  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  general  welfare  of  this 
country. 

Every  economist  talks  about  depressions 
and  business  cycles — why  we  have  them,  what 
causes  them — some  give  one  reason,  some 
another,  like  Mark  Twain  said  of  the  weather, 
"Everybody  talks  about  the  weather,  but  no- 
body ever  does  anything  about  it."  Well, 
that's  the  way  with  depressions.  It  Is  plain 
that  depressioriS  occur  because  there  Is  no 
over-all  economic  plan;  no  self-regulation 
on  a  world-wide  scale  to  keep  business  run- 
ning at  the  right  speed.  Even  the  largest 
and  strongest  steam  engine  down  at  our 
factory  must  have  a  little  governor  on  It  to 
keep  It  from  "running  away." 

There  was  discussed  In  the  World  Pood 
Conference  which  has  Just  closed,  at  Hot 
Springs.  Va.,  the  position  of  an  international 
economic  authority  high  In  the  organization 
chart  of  the  post-war  world. 

Now,  freedom  in  government,  that  is  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  Is  called  a  democracy.  But 
when  you  take  freedom  away  from  one  phase 
cf  our  life,  namely  our  economic  life,  we 
simply  don't  have  a  democracy,  we  have  a 
totalitarian  state. 

That's  simple,  isn't  It?  Yet,  many  of  our 
biggest  politicians  don't  want  to  see  It.  They 
want  a  so-called  democracy  without  eco- 
nomic freedom.  If  the  Government  tries  to 
regulate  our  economic  life,  we  will  first  have 
bureaucracy,  which  will  tend  to  perpetuate 
itself  as  a  ruling  class.  Many  economists, 
such  as  James  Bumham  in  his  book  The 
Managerial  Revolution,  predict  that  a  ruling 
class  of  this  type  will  actually  develop  and 
take  over  the  Government  after  the  war. 
Let  us  hope  not. 
Let's  keep  democracy  working. 
Did  you  know  there  are  in  existence  right 
now  57  different  large  Government  agencies? 
If  you  want  to  know  what  they  are,  I  have 
a  list  of  them  right  here,  all  57  of  them, 
commonly  called  The  No  Man's  Land  of 
Federal  Finance.  And.  this  does  not  in- 
clude any  Goverrunent-owned  or  operated 
War  plants. 

By  the  time  peace  returns  the  United 
States  Government  will  in  addition  have  be- 
come the  world's  greatest  Industrialist,  own- 
ing factory  facilities  that  will  represent  an 
expenditure  of  between  ten  billions  and  fif- 
teen billions  dollars. 

Three  bUlions  of  this  will  be  In  aircraft 
plants,  two  billions  In  shipyards,  three  and 
a  half  billions  In  facilities  for  making  steel, 
rubber,  aluminum,  magnesitun,  and  other 
key  raw  materials. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
reports  that  the  Government  will  own  99  per- 
cent of  new  shipbuilding  capacity,  93  percent 
of  new  airplane.  71  percent  of  new  iron  and 
■teel,  84  percent  of  new  machinery  and  elec- 
trical equipment,  66  percent  of  new  machine 
tool,  and  41  percent  of  new  petroleum  and 
ooal  products  facilitiea. 

Where  will  this  lead? 

Tliere  are  over  240  agencies  In  the  United 
States  studying  post-war  planning.  Many  of 
them  are  Government  agencies.  An  example 
of  one  of  these  Government  agencies  is  the 
Kational  Besources  Planning  Board,  beaded 


by  President  Roosevelt'*  uncle.  Frederick  A. 

Delano. 

My  Idea  is  that  industry  and  agriculture 
should  do  their  own  planning.  That  looks 
more  democratic  to  me.  Let  industry  call 
In  its  economists,  professors,  labor  leaders, 
and  scientists  to  help  plan.  The  only  thing 
the  Government  should  do  Is  to  be  stire  that 
they  do  plan.  Let  agriculture  call  in  its  spe- 
cialists, its  economists,  and  Its  dirt  farmers, 
and  let  them  plan — plan  out  their  own  Agri- 
culturrl  Adjustment  Administration.  That's 
democracy  at  work.  Let's  make  the  Govern- 
ment give  them  a  chance. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
is  H  private,  nonprofit  organisation,  com- 
pletely independent  politically,  headed  by 
Paul  Hoffman,  president  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation  of  South  Bend.  They  get  right 
down  to  the  grass  roots,  and  the  first  thing 
they  propose  to  do  Is  to  find  a  Job  for  every 
soldier,  sailor,  and  marine,  and  to  have  It 
ready  and  waiting  for  him  before  he  returns, 
and  take  care  of  those  thrown  out  of  war 
plants,  too,  with  a  few  Jobs  to  spare.  In  fact, 
they  don't  want  to  let  even  one  of  these  re- 
turning veterans  work  for  the  Government; 
and  they  want  to  take  quite  a  few  of  the  mil- 
lions of  men  who  are  new  working  for  the 
Government  away  from  their  present  Jobs, 
too.  They  figure  they  will  need  68.000.000 
Jobs  lined  up.  ready  to  go.  and  that's  quite 
a  mouthful.  If  we  would  see,  when  the  war 
is  over,  ex-soldiers  standing  on  the  street 
corners  selling  apples,  and  people  starving  in 
one  part  of  the  country  while  food  rots  in 
another,  it  wovild  mean  the  end  of  letting  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  try  to  do  their  own 
planning.  The  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment hac  already  made  their  first  sur- 
vey in  Peoria,  and  they  came  up  with  a  very 
cheerful  outlook.  They  made  a  canvass,  sell- 
ing each  Industry  there,  large  and  small,  on 
the  idea  of  planning  now  to  employ  enough 
men  when  the  war  is  over  to  take  care  of 
Peoria's  share.  And  they  discovered  Peoria 
cotild  do  It.  Their  field  activities  division  is 
now  spreading  the  work  to  other  commu- 
nities. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
also  has  a  research  division  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  creation  of  a  favorable  envi- 
ronment or  climate,  as  they  caU  it,  in  the 
post-war  period.  They  believe  in  the  revision 
of  tax  laws  to  restore  incentives  for  business 
enterprise — for  those  who  take  risks  to  create 
Jobs;  a  restoration  of  fair  competition  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent;  and  a  solution  for  the 
special  problems  of  the  small  businessmen; 
they  want  complete,  nonpartisan  recognition 
that  those  who  persist  in  thinking  as  isola- 
tionists are  headed  down  a  blind  alley — rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  true  economic  de- 
velopment depends  primarily  on  the  exchange 
of  interests  and  commerce  not  only  of  indi- 
viduals but  also  of  nations. 

They  have  other  aims  and  beliets.  and 
these  are  all  listed  in  an  article  entitled  "In- 
dtistry's  Plan  for  Post-War  Prosperity"  in  the 
June  issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  page  79.  I  lurge 
that  you  read  it. 

^Here  Is  the  committee's  philosophy  (which 
contains  plenty  of  good  economic  horse 
sense) : 

"Our  program  originates  in  and  is  limited 
by  certain  articles  of  faith.  We  believe  that 
the  common  good  Is  prior  to  and  higher  than 
the  good  of  any  individual,  and  at  every  pri- 
vate interest.  We  believe  in  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise.  By  that  we'  do  not 
mean  that  the  Government  should  let  busi- 
ness alone,  nor  that  economic  opportunity 
should  Uke  precedence  over  political  liberty, 
nor  that  the  good  old  days  of  the  twenties 
■bould  return: 

"By  free  enterprise  we  mc«n  freedom  of 
opporttinity,  opportunity  to  work,  to  live 
decently,  to  educate  children  in  the  arts  of 
citizenship  and  human  happiness  and  in  the 
■kills  of  A  trade  or  profeailon,  to  provida 


against  sicknees  and  old  age.  We  atrMS  op- 
portunity, not  contrasted  with  aecurlty  but 
identified  with  security.  We  believe  in  eo- 
dally  responsible  risk-taking  for  the  common 
good,  with  the  hope  of  private  prc^t  as  an 
incentive." 

Rotary  International,  through  Walter 
Head,  chairman  of  the  coounittee  on  post- 
war participation,  has  prepared  sample  pro- 
grams for  disctission  on  economic  and  social 
subjects  and  invites  us  to  go  to  it  on  these 
progranM.    They  are  as  follows: 

Retail  trade :  To  Indicate  the  direction  that 
small  business  ts  taking  as  a  result  of,  and 
In  relation  to,  our  total  war  effort,  and  to 
point  out  the  types  of  new  opportunities  for 
small  tradesmen. 

Education — Change  and  permanence:  To 
help  the  average  Ro  tar  Ian  famUlarlze  him- 
self with  some  of  the  changes  which  have 
Uken  place  in  the  last  generation  in  the  field 
of  American  education;  and  to  stimulate 
him  to  think  about  further  changes  which 
may  be  desirable  in  the  post-war  pericd. 

The  free  enterpris;  system  and  planned 
economy:  To  stimulate  Rotarians  to  think 
about  the  profound  changes  that  their  so- 
ciety has  been  experiencing  as  a  result  of  Its 
imp>act  with  a  fully  controlled  and  planned 
national  economy. 

Interdependence  cf  agriculture,  manufac- 
turiiig.  and  labor:  To  help  the  average  Ro- 
tarian  realize  that  agriculture,  manufacttir- 
ing.  and  labor  do  not  constitute  separate 
Interests,  but  are  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other  for  their  very  existence. 

And.  changes  in  himian  Uving:  To  increase 
the  average  citizen's  awareness  of  the  post- 
war chances  in  everyday  living  which  will 
come  as  industry  and  business  increasingly 
apply  scientific  discoveries — many  of  them 
war  developments — to  the  filling  of  human 
needs. 

"niese  programs  are  suggested  to  create  1b« 
terest  in  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of 
the  pxt-war  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  going  to  attempt  to 
show  that  I  have  really  been  talking  on  my 
subject  all  this  time. 

To  sunmiarize:  We  can  say  that,  in  order 
to  secure  a  Just  and  lasting  peace,  one  that 
means  a  better  America,  better  for  the  com- 
mon man,  we  must  have  freedom  from  want; 
economic  freedom  In  the  post-war  world. 
A  true  democracy  means  economic  democ- 
racy. We  must  help  others  to  help  them- 
selves through  education  in  practical  eco- 
nomics, and  its  application,  thus  raising 
their  standard  of  living  and,  at  the  same 
time,  our  own;  an  international  economlo 
authority  is  probably  neceasary  to  do  this 
and  this  may  prevent  future  depressions  by 
controlling  the  business  cycle,  but  this  eco- 
nomic authority  shotild  be  a  democratic  one. 
A  start  has  been  made  by  the  committee  for 
economic  development  and  Rotary  Intcnu- 
tlonal  iB  trying  to  arouse  the  interest  of  all 
Rotarians  in  tills  economic  program. 
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HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

or  OIKiOK 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  BXPRSBENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  ANQELL  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we 
forget  that  we  are  celebrating  In  America 
this  year  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  CfregoD  TraU  and 
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the  historic  events  which  lead  the  way 
to  the  s.a\1ng  of  the  Old  Oregon  Country, 
which  now  comprises  the  great  North- 
w«>.-.t  region,  constituting  the  States  of 
OreKon.  Washington,  Idaho,  parts  of 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  some  other 
contiguous  territory,  I  include  herewith 
letter  of  Howard  R.  Driggs.  president  of 
the  American  Pioneer  Trails  Association, 
giving  preview  of  coming  events  in  the 
celebration  of  this  one-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Oregon  Trail. 

The  letter  of  President  Driggs  follows: 

Amekican  Pioneeb  Tkails  Association. 

New  York,  N.  Y  .  July  1943. 

Deai  MfMBEH.  Here  Is  a  brief  review  of 
recent  activities  along  the  old  Oregon  TraU 
and  a  preview  of  coming  events. 

1.  Oregon's  birthday— May  2.  1943 — was 
Impres-sively  commemorated  with  the  launch- 
ing of  a  10.000-ton  Liberty  ship,  named 
after  Robert  Newell,  one  of  the  outstanding 
founders  of  Oregon.  Three  thoiisand  or  more 
gathered  at  Champoeg,  the  birthplace  of  the 
State,  to  pay  tribute  to  Its  pioneers. 

2.  The  story  was  carried  to  many  schools 
over  the  land  through  fitting  programs  and 
pageantry  Further  tchool  programs  are 
planned  for  October. 

3.  A  movement  headed  by  business  lead- 
ers of  Oregon  is  on  to  mark  every  mile  of 
the  historic  trail,  with  Boy  Scouts  and 
school  children  cooperating. 

4.  Oregon  is  working  to  add  1.000  members 
to  Its  State  Council  of  the  American  Pioneer 
Trails  Association,  with  Oregon  Trail  Me- 
morial coin  as  token. 

6.  On  July  3,  4.  and  5,  another  commemo- 
ration in  Baker.  Oreg  ,  in  honor  of  American 
pioneers.     Pine  monument  to  be  dedicated. 

6.  S)metlme  during  the  latter  part  of  July, 
It  is  hoped  to  start  the  Ezra  Meeker  oxmoblle 
from  Independence.  Mo. — with  Boy  Scouts 
representing  various  States  along  the  uall — 
for  Oregon. 

7.  On  August  15  the  site  of  a  living  me- 
morial to  our  William  H.  Jackson  to  be  dedi- 
cated at  Scctts  Bluff  National  Museum  In 
Nebra.«ka. 

8.  Ten  monuments  to  be  erected  by  Wyo- 
ming Landmark  Commission  along  highways 
paralleling  the  Old  Oregon  Tiail  across  Wyo- 
ming 

9  On  August  19,  20,  21.  and  22,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Pioneer  Trails  As- 
sociation U  to  be  held  at  Portland.  Oreg.  In 
connection  with  the  historic  pilgrimage  on 
August  21.  a  visit  is  to  be  made  to  the  gravs 
of  Ezra  Meeker.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  with  the  oxmoblle  will  be  there  to 
add  their  tribute  to  this  pioneer  who  did 
so  much  to  save  the  old  Oregon  Trail 

In  all  these  activities,  the  emphasis  has 
been  on  building  our  Nation's  morale  through 
saving  the  spirit  of  Its  pioneers.  Travel  has 
been  and  will  be  held  to  the  minimum.  Lo- 
cal communities  are  rising  to  their  opportuni- 
ties in  this  patriotic  effort  aimed  at  pre- 
serving our  American  way  of  life. 
Cordially  yours. 

Howard  R.  Driggs  . 

President. 


Uncle  Sam  as  Landowner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  osccoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  the  all-out  war  in  which  we  are  in- 


volved, Uncle  Sam  is  engaged  In  many 
undertakings  which  in  peacetime  are 
carried  on  by  local  communities  or  indi- 
viduals. One  of  the  problems  arisinc:  by 
reason  of  this  fact  is  the  huge  ownership 
of  real  estate  which  is  coming  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  Many  of  the 
States  in  the  West  even  prior  to  the  war 
were  greatly  hampered  by  rea.^on  of  a 
major  portion  of  their  area  being  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government  it.self. 
The  taxable  area  in  my  own  State  of 
Oregon  has  been  growing  smaller  from 
year  to  year,  due  to  the  transfer  of  real 
,  property  from  private  hand.s  to  public 
ownership.  In  1942  only  41  percent  of 
the  area  of  the  State  was  held  privately. 
Out  of  the  61.644.000  acres  of  land  in  the 
State  in  1942,  only  25.220.323  acres  was 
privately  owned.  Many  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  have  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  privately  owned  areas  a.s  the 
following  tabulation  will  show: 

Percent 
prnatcly  owned 

Malheur  County ., 17 

Deschute*  County 18 

Harney  County 21 

Lake  County 2.3 

Hood  River  County 26 

Curry    County 27 

Josephine    County.. 27 

The  Federal  Government  has  gone 
into  many  of  the  States  and  purchased 
large  tracts  of  land  for  carrying  on  war 
activities  and  has  added  to  the  burden 
resting  upon  the  local  communities  to 
meet  their  gpvernmental  expenses 
through  the  medium  of  taxation.  The 
Government  established  a  precedent 
when  it  took  over  the  O.  L  C.  land-grant 
lands  in  Oregon  a  number  of  years  ago 
and  by  an  act  of  Congress  provided  for 
the  payment  to  the  several  counties  in 
which  the  lands  were  situated  of  a  sum 
of  money  approximating  the  amount  the 
lands  would  be  charged  with  taxes,  had 
they  remained  in  private  ownerslup.  In 
m.iny  of  the  counties  of  Oregon  these 
lands  which  were  in  timbered  areas  con- 
stituted a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  taxable  value  of  the  county. 

Oregon  is  not  alone  in  suffering  from 
the  problem  of  public  ownership  of  kind 
areas.  Information  I  have  is  that  areas 
in  public  ownership  in  Idaho  is  70.9  per- 
cent; Montana,  61.5  percent:  Washing- 
ton. 45.9  percent;  as  against  Oregon's 
59  percent. 

To  meet  this  problem  I  introduced  in 
the  Hou.se  on  March  30,  1943.  H.  R.  2333, 
which  will  provide  for  the  payment  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  a  sum   of 
money   which    would   be   equivalent* to 
the  taxes  on  the  lands  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  military  pur- 
poses.   This  bill,  with  a  number  of  bills 
with  the  same  objective,  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 
This  committee  recently  held  hearmgs 
here  in  the  Capital  on  this  legislation, 
and  I  was  accorded  the  opportunity  by 
the  committee  of  appearing  before  it  and 
presenting  facts  showing  the  wisdom  of 
passing   this   legislation.     A    resolution 
was  recently  passed  by  the  House,  au- 
thorizing this  committee  to  hold  hear- 
ings in  various  districts  throughout  the 
United   States    where    this    problem    is 
acute.     I  respectfully  urge  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  matter  serious  con- 


sideration, as  It  is  one  of  great  concern 
to  many  of  the  congressional  districts 
throughout  the  United  States  where  the 
Fede.'-al  Government  has  taken  over  real 
estate  of  great  value  and  removed  It 
from  the  tux  roll.s. 


The  Japanese  War  Relocation  Program 
and  Its  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOLTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaij,  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  numer- 
ous representatives  of  the  press  have 
asked  for  my  impressions  and  observa- 
tions following  the  4  weeks  of  extensive 
study  which  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Dies  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  just  concluded.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  appending  hereto  a 
brief  summary  of  six  factors  which  were 
repeatedly  brought  to  the  attention  of 
cur  investigating  committee,  and  on 
wliich  I  have  reached  some  conclusions 
and  am  prepared  to  make  recommenda- 
tians. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  mak- 
ing the  following  statement,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  speak  only  for  myself  and  in  no  way 
either  reflect  or  refute  any  views  held  by 
either  of  the  other  two  members  of  our 
subcommiLtee.  It  is  hoped  and  expected 
that  after  due  review  of  all  the  evidence 
now  before  our  committee  that  we  may 
be  able  lo  make  a  unanimous  and  con- 
structive report  to  Congress  and  the 
country  on  the  whole  picture  brought  to 
the  attention  of  our  committee  by  per- 
.'^onal  in.-.pections,  by  public  hearings  and 
by  executive  olT-the-record  conferences 
with  Government  law  enforcement  and 
inteihgence  officers. 

Tiie  statement  follows: 

The  4  weeks  which  the  Dies  committee 
.mocomnmiee.  headed  by  Coneres.sman  John 
CosTF-LLO,  hai.cievoted  to  a  careful  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  methods  and  policies  of 
the  War  Relocation  Authority  have  entailed 
a  tremendous  amount  of  work,  but  I  believe 
the  constructive  improvements  which  are  al- 
ready re&ulting  tr<m\  this  inve.-=tigation  and 
the  subsequ.ru  correcti%-es  which  are  antici- 
pated have  well  w.irranted  the  time  and  effort 
involved.  Our  cnmmiUee  heard  ever  half  a 
million  worri.s  of  te.-timony  and  tliorout^hly 
canvassed  the  entire  field  "of  informed  wit- 
nesses, including  Director  Dillon  S.  Myer.  of 
the  War  RelocaUon  Authority,  coniniunity 
leaders,  law-enforcement  officials,  loyal  citi- 
zens of  Japane-e  ance-tiT.  and  members  of 
the  Iiitelligence  Services  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  D.paament  of  Justice.  In- 
vesugators  uf  our  cummittee  have  personally 
visited  fveiy  relocation  center  but  one  and 
the  pie-Pearl  Harbor  Japanese  investigation* 
of  the  Dies  cummuteo  have  been  carefully 
analyzed  and  rcciiecked  fur  information  to 
help  guide  tlie  subcommittee  in  making  its 
ri-port  and  recommendations. 

The  .'ubccmnuttee  and  its  investigators 
are  now  reviewing  the  entire  exhibit  of  evi- 
dence preparatory  to  writing  a  report  to  be 
mbmitied  to  the  full  rommittee  for  approval, 
after  which  it  will  be  filed  m  Conger  and 
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made  available  to  tbe  public  as  a  Houae  docu- 
ment. Until  thia  report  la  available  no  final 
recommendations  and  conclusions  can  be 
made  by  individual  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. However,  each  of  us  has  obtained 
certain  definite  impressions  from  bis  lengthy 
study  of  this  important  problem.  Among 
the  factors  which  appear  to  me  to  have  spe- 
cial signlflcance  are  the  following,  which  I 
offer  as  my  purely  personal  reactions  for  any 
value  they  may  have  In  Informing  the  public 
until  such  time  as  our  ofiOclal  report  has  been 
prepared  and  released: 

1.  The  early  and  orderly  segregation  of  dis- 
loyal Japanese  from  loyal  citizens  and  aliens 
of  Japanese  ancestry  within  the  camps  them- 
selves Is  of  paramount  importance  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  national  security 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  more  efn- 
cient  project  management  and  the  obligation 
which  our  Government  has  to  protect  loyal 
residents  against  unjuet  suspicions  and  even 
bodUy  injury.  Buch  segregation  has  not  been 
provided  during  the  past  14  months.  I  am 
therefore  gratified  that  Mr.  Myer  assured  the 
subcommittee  this  week  that  War  Relocation 
Authority  will  definitely  get  underway  with 
an  appropriate  program  of  segregation  at  an 
early  date. 

2.  Closely  allied  with  the  necessity  of  seg- 
regating the  Japanese  within  the  project  cen- 
ters is  the  desirability  of  putting  Into  com- 
plete operation  a  more  satisfactory  and  ef- 
fective program  for  classlfsring  loyal  citizens 
of  Japanese  ancestry  as  such,  prior  to  their 
release  to  private  employment.  When  this 
Is  accomplished  and  adequately  publicized, 
communities  may  be  sure  that  Japanese  evac- 
uees entering  their  localities  are  loyal  and 
orderly  and  they  should  be  accorded  the  same 
respectful  considerations  given  any  other 
American  citizen.  It  Is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  are  loyal  to  the  United  States 
and  once  their  Identity  is  established  and 
their  loyalty  verified  no  anti-Japanese  senti- 
ment should  be  directed  against  them.  Un- 
til it  is  established.  It  Is  unfair  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  to  the  loyal  Japanese  them- 
selves to  give  them  indefinite  leave  from  the 
relocation  centers.  In  America  it  Is  not  ra- 
cial origin  but  fundamental  loyalties  which 
determine  the  quality  of  good  citizenship. 

3.  Relocation  centers  can  be  made  a  highly 
Bignlflcant  factor  In  the  Americanization  of 
all  evacuees  in  these  centers.  The  War  Re- 
location Authority  has  made  some  steps  in 
this  direction,  such  as  establishing  schools, 
encouraging  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  providing 
certain  entertainment  features.  This  tend- 
ency should  be  greatly  augmented  and  en- 
couraged. This  Government  has  never  before 
had,  and  will  never  have  again,  the  oppor- 
tunity now  presented  to  Inculcate  In  people 
of  Japanese  ancestry  an  increased  respect  for 
American  Ideals,  traditions,  standards  of  liv- 
ing, and  governmental  procedures.  This  op- 
portunity should  neither  be  neglected  nor  be 
only  partially  utilized.  If  properly  used,  these 
project  centers  may  go  far  toward  dissipating 
any  potential  racial  problem  which  might 
otherwise  develop  after  the  war  with  regard 
to  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry. 

4.  As  a  glaring  example  of  what  not  to  do 
If  relocation  centers  are  to  serve  as  Ameri- 
canization units  is  the  prevailing  practice 
of  the  War  Relocation  Authority  to  display 
Japanese  pictures  and  decorations  in  ad- 
ministrative offices,  to  use  public  funds  to 
employ  tutors  to  train  Japanese  in  tbe  art 
of  Judo,  to  teach  them  Goh,  and  to  provide 
them  Instruction  In  the  Japanese  language. 
Especially  with  regard  to  Judo,  which  is  a 
form  of  Japanese  military  training  In  bodily 
combat  In  which  participants  are  trained  to 
malm  or  kill  their  adversaries,  it  seems  to  me 
this  Is  one  of  tbe  most  Indefensible  misuses 
of  public  funds  ever  engaged  in  by  this  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Myer  told  our  sutxxim- 
mittee  that  even  now  several  hundred  dollara 


•  month  is  spent  for  this  purpose.  It  is  about 
as  sensible  a«  It  would  be  to  use  taxpaytfs* 

money  to  provide  textbooks  in  sabotage  and 
give  laboratory  training  In  making  nitro- 
glycerin bomlw  to  enemy  prisoners  of  war 
being  held  In  this  gountry.  It  should  be 
summarily  and  completely  discontinued. 

6.  Some  evidence  was  presented  regarding 
waste  of  foodstviffs  and  materials  In  the  re- 
location centers.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Myer  has  not  been 
unduly  extravagant  In  these  factors  and  I 
do  not  believe  expenditures  have  been  any 
more  excessive,  by  and  large,  than  those  of 
many  other  current  Government  agencies. 
I  think  the  Japanese  are  t)eing  amply  but 
not  lavishly  fed.  Hotising  conditions  are  too 
meager  rather  than  too  expansive  and  Mr. 
Myer  has  assured  the  subcommittee  that  as 
priorities  make  material  available.  It  Is 
planned  to  Improve  living  conditions  for 
evacuees  who  are  not  released  to  private  life. 
No  right  thinking  American  wants  to  see 
the  evacuees  mistreated  or  to  have  them 
inadequately  fed  and  housed.  I  believe  the 
War  Relocation  Authority  has  met  the  prob- 
lems of  providing  adequate  livable  standards 
about  as  well  as  could  be  done  under  all  exist- 
ing circumstances. 

6.  While  improved  policies  and  correctives 
are  being  developed  in  the  lease  program 
of  War  Relocation  Authority  It  Is  my  hope 
that  Americans  generally  will  refrain  from 
letting  imagination  and  hysteria  get  the  bet- 
ter of  good  Judgment  In  their  associations 
with  Japanese  in  their  communities.  Neither 
mawkish  sentiment  nor  pseudo  patriotism 
should  govern  oiu"  relationships  with  thoee 
of  Japanese  ancestry  in  this  coimtry.  It  is 
a  time  for  realism — not  revenge  or  remorse. 
I  definitely  do  not  agree  with  thoee  who  say 
that  "All  Japs  are  bad"  and  the  evidence  in 
War  Department  files  of  many  loyal  Japanese 
serving  with  our  armed  forces  In  this  war 
bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
real  Americanism  has  a  fervent  appeal  for 
many  of  Japanese  ancestry  Just  as  It  has 
had  for  the  great  bulk  of  all  cltisens  of  every 
nationality  who  come  together  In  the  melt- 
ing pot  which  is  America  to  comprise  the 
world's  only  great  corporate  state  which  Is 
based  on  devotion  to  ideals  and  principles 
rather  than  to  nationality  or  land  of  origin. 
Japanese  sincerely  endeavoring  to  prove  their 
good  American  citizenship  should  be  given 
that  full  opportunity  and,  conversely,  those 
maintaining  their  loyalty  ties  with  imperial- 
istic Japan  should  be  segregated  from  the 
others  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  Jeop- 
ardize either  our  national  security  nor  the 
good  name  of  decent  and  dependable  Japa- 
nese. 

Our  committee  will  make  some  detailed 
recommendations  toward  the  above  objec- 
tives but  this  statement  is  given  at  this 
time  In  response  to  numerous  requests  for 
my  Impressions  of  the  extensive  hearings 
Jtist  concluded. 


World  Literacy  Campaifn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurfday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  excellent  review  of  the  book  The 
Silent  Billion  Speak,  by  Dr.  Frank  C. 
Laubach.    Jhis  book  review  is  written 


by  Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen,  first  United 
States  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman  and  scholar.  Sen- 
ator Owen  has  prepared  a  global  alpha- 
bet and  is  advocating  its  use  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  standard  phonetic  alphabet, 
a  world  understanding  and  literacy,  in 
which  in  a  short  time  the  races  of  the 
world,  now  uneducated,  can  learn  to 
read  their  own  language  and  later  ours. 

Dr.  Laubach  has  done  a  colossal  work 
of  importance  to  the  world  in  giving  to 
the  people  of  80  different  langtiages.  an 
alphabet  by  which  they  have  been  taught 
as  individuals  to  read  their  own  language 
within  a  few  hours. 

Commenting  upon  this  importance. 
Senator  Owen  says: 

The  80  languages  now  open  through  a 
printed  phonetic  alphabet  opens  the  dorr  to 
the  printing  press  of  the  United  SUtcs  Oov- 
emment,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  immediately  set  up  a  publicity  agency 
by  which  to  reach  these  people,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  them,  In  their  native  tongue. 

Senator  Owen's  review  of  Dr.  Laubach's 

books  follows: 


U 
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The  Silent  BUllon  Speak,  written  by  Dr. 
Frank  C.  Laubach,  is  the  most  wonderful  epio 
I  can  recall.  It  represents  the  work  of  a  con- 
secrated, loving,  htmible.  faithful  soul,  re- 
joicing in  the  service  of  the  poorest  of  th« 
poor  and  of  the  most  helpless  human  beings 
In  the  world. 

It  represents  the  overwhelming  demonstra- 
tion of  the  truth  that  an  illiterate  man  any- 
where In  the  world  can  be  taught  within  a 
few  days  to  write  and  read  his  own  language 
in  a  text  he  had  never  seen  but  which  da- 
lights  his  heart  and  for  which  he  shows  at 
once  a  deep  desire. 

This  book  is  of  eight  chapters,  published 
by  the  Friendship  Press,  158  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  which  outlined  the  scope  of  this 
tremendous  htunan  experl^pce  In  serving 
manUnd.   Tbe  story  Is  simple  in  the  extreme. 

It  begins  with  teaching  the  Moros  of  Min- 
danao Island,  the  Inveterate  foes  of  the  white 
race,  who  were  taught,  to  their  great  delight, 
to  read  and  write  their  own  language  In  a 
very  simple  phonetic  alphabet.  Some  of 
them  learned  to  r4lul  this  alphabet  In  a  few 
hotuY.  One  of  them  is  recorded  as  having 
learned  it  in  less  than  an  hour.  Dr.  Laubach 
got  their  attention  through  unaffected  loving 
kindness  where  he  invited  their  Moslem  lead- 
ers to  teach  him  the  truth  of  their  faith  as 
Moslems.  He  discovered  that  they  cherished 
the  principles  taught  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
In  10  years,  under  the  gtildance  of  this  serv- 
ant of  God,  the  great  majority  of  Moros  coi^d 
read  and  write  their  own  language,  and  from 
fierce,  inveterate  enemies  of  the  white  race 
they  became  dependable  friends  and  co- 
operated in  establishing  better  conditions  of 
government  and  of  life.  Listen  to  what  Dr. 
Laubach  says  in  his  book. 

"These  countries  had  a  simpler  problem 
than  ours,  however.  They  can  teach  reading 
in  half  the  time  it  takes  \u,  because  their  al- 
phabeu  are  regtilar  and  phonetic,  while  our 
English  alphabet  is  'confusion  worse  coo- 
founded.'     •     •     • 

"Mr.  Galla  says  that  he  taught  nine  Moroa 
to  read  in  a  half  hour.  That  U  better  than 
any  record  that  I  have  thus  far  made  with  a 
large  group.  A  half  dozen  Moros  intemipted 
thU  letter.  They  came  in  and  said  they  could 
not  wait  until  tcmiorrow,  but  had  to  be  taughc 
right  away.  They  had  only  an  hour  to  spars 
and  wanted  all  the  education  they  could  get 
In  that  time.   So  I  have  stopped  this  letUr  to 
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te.ur.  them.  \Vh;Ie  I  concentrated  on  one 
cr  tii'in.  the  rest  listened.  Tliey  have  Just 
l»>!t  Uie  liouie.  I  do  not  expect  ycu  to  believe 
v\v  but  here  Is  the  fact:  This  man  had 
nni/hed -T»»adinK  three  pages  of  our  news- 
pj'.per.  and  could  read  everything  I  put  bc- 
Jor>.'  lain  w.th  fair  speed.  One  hour.  Every- 
linie  tliat  happens  I  feel  as  though  a  miracle 
hiitl  hippened  It  Is  po.-slble  only  becnUse 
the;e  pi-i  pie  :ire  hungry  menially  and  spir- 
lUuV.ly 

■  Nine-tei:th«  of  our  Job  la  sitting  cki.^ 
bo->i(.ie  the  people  who  flocK  to  us  and  getting 
thnlls  cf  dillKht  with  them  as  they  emerge 
Irr.m  Ignorance  " 

On  piise  38  he  describes  60  Moros  coming  20 
p'.i.is  la  a  hiunch  to  be  examined  by  him. 
lury  had  Ju.'^t  learned  to  read  and  write 
f.rm  rther  teachers  and  wanted  to  be  cxum- 
lii  fl  and  to  express  their  delight. 

"In  the  10  years  following  the  opening  of 
tlie  LacHD  st.iticn  the  attitude  of  the  Moros 
to-.vard  Chnstianily  swung  from  one  pole  to 
the  oih'^r  It  was  unmitigated  hatred  when 
we  aiiiVcd;  love,  good  will,  and  cooperation 
wh»ri  we  departed     •     •     •. 

Out  Moro  teachers  kept  asking.  "Do  you 
suppi.s^  «,e  can  really  make  lessons  as  easy 
as  the.ie  tn  other  languages?'  We  knew  it 
ce-uld  noi  be  done  in  English  with  its  hope- 
Ic.s  spellin.?  But  what  we  were  all  eager  to 
know  was  how  many  of  the  languages  of  the 
world*' were  spelled  regularly  enough  to  be 
taught  by  our  method." 

This  d.:ubt  has  been  fully  answered  by  the 
subsequent  experience  of  Dr.  Laubach  for 
he  has  applied  his  simple  phonetic  method  to 
80  other  languages  in  Asia.  India,  Afghanis- 
tan,  Persia.  Arabia.  East  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  and  has  started  a  literacy  movement 
by  this  simple  method  of  phonetic  writing 
wh!ch  was  used  by  Moses  2,700  years  ago 
when  he  spoke  the  words  of  Genesis  trans- 
scnbcd  in  writing  by  22  letters.  The  mean- 
ing cf  the  Bock  of  Genesis  has  come  down 
to  us  through  many  translations  from  lan- 
guage to  language  with  the  meaning  recorded 
by  the  22  letters  originally  used  and  with  the 
meaning  unchanged,  intelligible,  and  con- 
vincmi,'  as  spiritual  truth.  Dr.  Laubach  has 
Illustrated  In  his  work  the  truth  of  words 
spoken  and  recorded  In  like  manner  by  a 
disciple,  John  (ch.  14);  'He  who  hath  My 
Commandment*  and  kcepeth  them,  he  it  is 
that  loveth  Me  and  he  shall  be  loved  by  the 
Father  and  I  will  love  him  and  will  manifest 
Myself  unto  him  "  Dr.  Laubach  recites  the 
Moro  experience  cf  10  years,  where  hate  is 
converted  into  love.  Is  not  this  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  -spiritual  power  of  the  words 
recorded  by  John? 

In  1937  the  National  Christian  Council  held 
«  meeting  in  Nagpur.  India,  and  endorsed  the 
work  of  making  the  people  of  India  literate, 
and  subsequently  Dr  Laubach  held  226  ?on- 
lerences  In  different  places  of  India  teaching 
the  natives  to  write  in  their  own  tongue  their 
own  languages  with  phonetic  letters  adopted 
for  each  as  seemed  expedient.  The  great 
poverty  of  the  Indian  people  and  their  ter- 
rible illiteracy  and  the  necessity  of  teaching 
I'teracy  by  word  of  mouth  was  a  serious  ob- 
stacle and  at  first  prevented  Mahatma  Gandhi 
from  givm<  support  to  the  fight  for  literacy. 
Late,  ht  endorsed  It. 

Th'  phonetic  system  of  writing  these  lan- 
IftWRM  showed  how  closely  akin  many  of  thera 
were  to  each  other  In  some  CTses  a  high 
percentage  of  the  common  word«  were  the 
aame  and  which  were  discovered  when  put 
Uito  phonetic  letter*. 

Commenting  on  the  difficulty  cf  word-of- 
nouth  teaching  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple scattered  over  the  continent.  Dr.  Lautiach 
•ays 

"It  is  Impoealble  to  go  around  and  explain 
the  prlnciplea  to  345.000.000  men  and  women 
by  word  of  mouth,  but  It  would  be  easy  to 
enlist  cooperation  if  only  the  people  could 
read  •* 


The  literacy  campaitrn  proceeds  steadily  in 
spue  of  the  World  War  which  broke  cut  in 
1939. 

Indeed,  the  fight  on  illiteracy  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  tremendous  work  done  by  Dr 
Laubach  because  the  Russians  under  the 
guidance  of  Lenin  had  made  it  a  govern- 
mental policy  to  teach  the  Russians  to  read 
and  write  with  the  phonetic  alphabet  m  their 
58  languages,  and  in  20  ycai-s  the  Russians 
have  conquered  illiteracy,  and  this  is  a  major 
factor  In  their  ability  to  resist  tlie  long- 
prepared  attack  of  the  Germanic  power. 

The  fame  of  Dr,  Laubach  m  c'liqiiering 
Illiteracy  led  to  m  urgent  invitation  to  go  to 
Africa,  which  he  accepted,  and  in  50  days  lo- 
cated many  centers  of  instruction  of  dilferent 
African  languaiies  showing  them  how  to 
conquer  iUitcra:y,  This  the  Alricans  re- 
ceived with  great  dshght  and  shuwed  the 
same  facility  in  learning  to  read  and  v.rite 
their  own  language  as  the  Moros  had  d'lie 
and  the  Malays  and  the  people  of  India,  This 
method  i.s  now  being  used  m  more  than  50 
African  languages. 

••The  greatest  need  of  the  whole  world  is 
ici  break  down  all  the  walls  that  separate  us, 
o:  race  and  religion  and  nationality  and  clasps, 
sci  that  the  pure  Icve  of  God  can  tie  the  world 
together,     •      •      • 

"•  •  •  If  that  terrible  lead  is  liftod 
from  the  illiterate  half  of  humanity,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  inoot  glouous  liueraiions  in 
history. 

'•*  •  •  The  terrible  eacerness  of  India's 
educated  young  men  and  women  holds  the 
promise  of  the  making  cf  a  new  nation— HUie 
of  the  mightiest  on  earth:  and  India's  won- 
derful young  women  will  have  an  Immense 
part  to  play. 

■'By  the  end  of  2  weeks  our  ccmmutee  had 
prepared  one  set  of  lessons  in  Hindi  and 
another  in  Uidu.  unlike  any  we  had  ever  done 
elsewhere.  It  is  marvelous  how  working 
creatively  on  literacy  lestons  ties  silver 
threads  about  our  hearts," 

Fortunately,  the  government  at  last  gave 
it*  supporting  land  to  publishing  lcs.s<;ns 
prepared  by  Dr.  Laubach  and  his  friends  to 
which  he  makes  reference  as  fellows: 

•  •  The  government  agreed  to  pr.b- 
lisii  all  of  the  new  lesson.-  in  Marathi.  Gii- 
Jeiati,  Hindi,  and  Urdu,  They  bc^an  that 
afternoon  to  lay  the  foundation  for  what 
Wfs  2  years  later  to  be  one  of  the  mc.<t 
gi"antic  literacy  campaigns  in  anv  city  m 
all  history." 

Throughout  this  book  from  bet^innirg  to 
end  there  is  manifested  humility,  love  of 
mm  and  love  of  God  by  the  author  in  seek- 
ing; to  obtain  the  divme  guidance  in  all  that 
he  does  or  tries  to  do  for  the  service  of  man. 
His  pledge  to  God  written  in  his  diary  Jan- 
uary 1.  1937.  page  130.  and  on  Aonl  30.  1937. 
page  137.  should  touch  the  heart  of  every  hu- 
man soul  that  worships  and  reveres  and  truly 
loves  his  divine  Creator  On  Mi;y  21.  1937, 
he  made  the  following  entry  on 'his  diary: 
"Yesterday  and  today  have  filled  my  heart 
with  boundless  gratitude  to  God  T^ie  new 
ch.-.rts  are  working  like  magic'  We  have 
tried  them  on  twelve  or  more  pervms  With 
uniformly  strikim;  success  • 

t>r  Laubach  quotes  the  African  leaders  as 
•aying  to  him: 

•'All  we  African 8  ask  of  you  whites  is  to 
pive  \u  your  backing  and  financial  help  and 
we  will  do  the  res:  • 

Dr.  Laubach  reCites  one  voice  of  oppoaltlon 
in  the  person  of  an  offlcial  of  a  gf;ld  mining 
ccmi>any  and  he  wrote  it  down: 

■I  have  nothing  whatever  aiiain^t  you  per- 
sonally, but  I  will  tell  you  frankly  that  p:n. 
fesslonally  you  are  my  enemy  If  you  teach 
these  savages  to  read,  they  will  soon  think 
they  are  as  good  is  we  are  Can't  you  see  I 
that  you  will  start  unrest  and  labor  troubles  I 
all  over  Africa?" 

The  fears  of  the  offlcial  of  the  gold  mining 
company   are   completely    answered    by    Dr.    | 


Laubach's  experience  v.ith  the  Moro<».  con- 
verted from  fierce,  dangerous  enemies  to 
loving  friends, 

Dr  Laubach  s  African  campaign  was  a  great 
success,  short  rs  it  was,  and  he  makes  this 
ob.'-ervaticn  at  the  close  of  it: 

"Eight  men  have  reached  the  reading  stage 
thLs  week.  One  young  fellow  was  learning 
the  syllables  when  suddenly  he  discovered 
that  he  could  jjri  nounce  new  words  alone. 
W.th  vicrory  ^'leaniine  in  his  eyes,  he 
shouted:  'Give  me  a  hook,  I  can  read  '  And 
he  6\(.\.  as  elated  as  Columbus  was  when  he 
first  Sighted  the  coast  cf  the  New  World," 

Dr,  Laubach  quotes  the  words  of  one  cf  the 
strongest  leaders.  Mr.  Martin  Kvamba,  who 
said' 

"I  have  wat'-hed  you  day  by  day  teaching 
my  countrymen,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  thi-  ert>atest  hope  that  has  come  lo 
Africa  since  I  ivingstone," 

The  importance  of  giving  the  natives  the 
Christian  teaching  in  their  native  tongue  is 
manifested  by  the  following  historical  infor- 
mation by  Dr.  Latibach: 

"The  .sections  of  the  Eastern  Church — 
Greek,  Armenian.  Georgian,  Svrlan,  Coptic, 
and  Ethiopic— from  the  beginning  had  tlie 
S.-nptures  in  the  vernaculars  of  their  adher- 
ents, and  these  churches  have  survived  the 
storms  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
through  the  centuries.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greaf  cluirches  founded  in  north  Africa 
had  the  Bible  in  Latin  only,  a  foreign  tong\.:e 
which  efTectively  c!(  sed  the  Book  to  the  com,- 
mon  peonlp  When  the  waves  of  Islam  swept 
along  thp  southern  littoral  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, these  churches  could  not  survive  the 
storm   and    they   perished. 

"Tlie  same  truth  has  been  demonstrated 
on  the  mission  field,  Tlie  church  had  floui- 
ish.ng  missions  m  China.  Korea,  and  Japati 
in  the  fijuiteenih  and  fifteenth  centurie;!, 
hut  they  failed  to  give  their  converts  the 
Bible  111  their  mother  tongue,  and  when  per- 
secuticn  came,  their  churches  were  practi- 
cal Iv  wiped  out  of  existence," 

The  concluding  chapter  of  Dr,  Laubach's 
book  IS  headed:  'Literac;-  and  a  good-neigh- 
bor policy"  Oil  his  tremendous  back- 
grour.d  cf  expeiience  he  wisely  urges  th'i 
teaching  ..f  the  illiterates  of  Asia  and  Africa 
the  lessons  of  Christian  civilization  in  their 
own  tongue 

Dr,  Laubach  ,-aid  in  tlie  beginning  of  hlij 
butjk.  pace  3: 

"Tliey  will  bless  or  blast  the  world  Thar 
is  why  the  church  musfstep  to  the  front  anci 
take  a  leading  share  In  tlie  mighty  uusurgei 
of  the  sunken  half,"  ' 

Tho  English  speaking  people  of  the  world 
should  realize  the  supreme  importance  oi" 
this  me.'^sa^e  of  tnis  consecrated  man  who 
converted  the  warlike  Mcros  into  peace-lov- 
ing cooperating  friends.  It  has  given  me  «. 
deep  thrill  of  pleasure  to  hear  this  book  read 
to  me  and  I  wish  to  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  popie  of  the  United  Slates 
and  their  Representatives  in  Congress  and 
In  the  executive  ofSzes. 

Robert  L.  Owen. 


A  Congreisman  Looks  at  Congress 

FXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF    ILI  INOIS 

I.N  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

special   pcrmi.s.sion   granted   me  by  the 
Hoase  to  revi<e  and  extend  my  own  re- 
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mark«,  I  include  herewith  copy  of  a  radio 
speech  that  I  recently  made: 

Good  evening,  fellow  Americans,  This  Is 
Congressman  Evekett  Dirksen,  of  Illinois.  I 
am  speaking  from  the  Nation's  Capital.  Just 
as  a  bit  of  background,  I  represent  the 
Sixteenth  Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
In  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt.  This  is  my 
eleventh  year  In  Congress.  I  am  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Congress  went  home.  Home  means  the  48 
States  of  the  Union.  The  Members  have  gone 
back  to  their  people.  They've  gone  back  to 
commune  with  those  whom  they  represent. 
First,  here  will  be  a  bit  of  relaxation.  Then 
regulations,  and  programs.  They  will  have 
a  chance  to  appraise  conditions.  They  will 
want  to  help  people  with  problems  which 
arise  from  war  conditions,  from  Federal  laws, 
regulations,  and  programs.  They  will  have 
a  chance  to  appraise  public  temper  and  re- 
actions. Tliey  will  have  a  chance  to  assess 
the  effects  of  laws  and  regulations  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  They  will  return  to 
Washington  not  later  than  September.  They 
will  return  freshened  In  spirit,  ready  to  cope 
with  the  new  problems  which  arise  from 
time  to  time.  They  return  home  but  a 
few  short  days  after  we  observed  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  freedom.  The  charter  of  freedom 
was  declared  by  another  Congress  167  years 
ago. 

This  Is  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress.  It  has 
been  in  session  since  January.  In  strict  fact, 
however,  sessions  of  Congress  have  been  con- 
tinuous since  1939.  That  has  been  a  long 
and  historic  period.  It  was  marked  by  im- 
portant legislation  on  neutrality,  military 
preparation,  and  domestic  matters.  Congress 
remained  in  session  when  the  Nazi  blitz  be- 
gan in  late  1939.  It  watched  th^  progress 
of  conflict  In  Europe.  It  speedily  met  the 
challenge  of  Pearl  Harbor.  It  followed  with 
other  declarations  of  war  on  Axis  nations. 
It  voted  vast  sums  and  authority  for  the 
prosecution  of  that  war.  It  stood  by  to  meet 
every  challenge  and  every  crisis  that  might 
arise.  And  now.  after  continuous  sessions 
which  lasted  nearly  3^2  years,  it  is  recessing 
for  a  brief  period. 

The  Seventy-seventh  Congress  which  con- 
vened in  January  1941  and  ended  In  January 
1943.  was  bitterly  assailed.  It  was  charged 
with  ignorance  and  provincialism.  One 
Washington  newspaper  said  the  spectacle  of 
Congress  was  anything  but  encouraging. 
Another  referred  to  it  as  a  blind,  scared, 
fumbling  Congress  which  was  throwing  away 
Its  opportunities.  A  certain  publicist  spcke 
of  the  unhappy  slavery  of  Congress  to  eco- 
nomic pressure  groups.  A  magazine  writer 
spoke  of  public  esteem  for  Congress  as  the 
lowest  in  history.  It  was  all  very  interest- 
ing— this  attack  on  the  Congress  of  2  years 
ago — and  very  old, 

I  say  very  old  because  I  have  compiled 
similar  comment  on  Congress  which  goes 
back  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  was  106 
years  ago  that  a  New  York  newspaper  in 
speaking  of  the  sad  state  of  alTalrs  of  that 
day.  said.  "What  then  is  the  cau.se?  It  Is 
wholly  produced  by  the  Indolence,  the  folly, 
and  the  party  spirit  of  Congress  "  Our  his- 
tory abounds  In  such  comment  on  Con- 
greM  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  at- 
tacks on  Congress  were  ever  so  sinister,  so 
malicious  and  so  biased  as  ihfj*e  leveled 
against  the  Congress  which  preceded  this 
one.  And  ao  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
slipped  Into  history  and  the  present  Congreaa 
came  on  in  January. 

In  recent  days,  this  Congress  has  also  been 
assailed  I  suppose  it's  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  and  becomes  a  favorite  Indoor 
sport.  In  recent  days  It  has  been  described 
as  hectic  and  hysterical.  It  has  been  charged 
with   fcpite   and   partisanship.    It    has   been 
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charged  with  Intent  to  destroy  unity  and 
spite  the  President.  It  has  been  charged 
with  madness  and  hate.  That'a  all  very  In- 
teresting but  It  happens  to  be  a  parcel  cf 
nonsense  and  balderdash.  To  be  exact,  it  is  a 
lot  of  piddling  twaddle  and  scarcely  deserves 
an  answer. 

But  there  Is  a  reason  for  speaking  about 
Congress  tonight.  When  this  body  Is  In  ad- 
Joiu-nment  and  the  Members  have  scattered 
to  their  people,  they  become  thereby  a  voice- 
less group  which  does  not  have  the  benefit 
of  a  sounding  board  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
When  attacks  and  allegations  are  made 
against  Congress,  they  cannot  be  effectively 
answered.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  p^istime  of  attacking  Congress  will 
get  under  way  In  short  order. 

It  will  be  a  vigorous  offensive  and  will  ring 
all  of  the  familiar  notes.  Congress  will  be 
charged  with  failure  to  provide  taxes  to  drain 
off  excess  purchasing  power  as  a  check  to 
Inflation.  It  will  be  charged  with  ham- 
stringing the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  and  other 
agencies  by  failing  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds.  It  will  be  charged  with  failure  to 
provide  funds  for  Incentive  payments  to 
farmers,  thereby  hindering  the  food  pro- 
gram. It  will  be  charged  with  resisting  the 
use  of  public  funds  for  roll-back  subsidies 
to  check  Inflation.  It  will  be  charged  with 
an  attempt  to  weaken  or  demolish  the  hold- 
the-line  order.  It  will  be  charged  with 
meddling  in  the  manpower  problem.  It  will 
be  charged  with  obstructing  the  program  of 
war  training  by  Its  action  In  liquidating  the 
National  Youth  Administration.  All  this 
and  more  too  will  toe  said  about  the  actions 
of  Congress  during  the  last  6  months  because 
a  good  many  of  these  things  have  already 
been  said  and  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  amplified  with  many  tune- 
ful variations.  But  a  great  football  coach 
once  observed  that  the  best  defense  Is  a  good 
offense,  and  so  I  merely  suggest  that  these 
thrusts  at  Congress  may  be  designed  to  cover 
up  and  smoke-screen  the  failures  and  weak- 
nesses in  other  sectors  of  the  Washington 
front. 

So  It  might  be  well  to  take  a  look  at  the 
435  Representatives  and  96  Senators  and  see 
what  manner  of  people  they  are.  More  par- 
ticularly we  should  ascertain,  If  possible, 
whether  they  are  mad,  hateful,  hysterical, 
and  spiteful,  either  as  a  group  or  as  Indi- 
viduals, and  find  out,  if  we  can,  w^iat  makes 
them  that  way. 

I'll  begin  by  saying  that  Congress  Is  a 
pretty  sound,  seasoned,  sane,  patriotic  group 
and  it  wouldn't  do  for  anyone  to  throw  too 
many  stones  at  their  patriotisnj  unless  the 
stone  thrower  is  ready  to  defend  his  own 
military  record. 

Will  Kennedy,  veteran  reporter  of  the 
Washington  Star,  has  called  this  a  fighting 
Congress  and  then  proceeds  to  prove  It.  Of 
the  96  Senators.  35  have  served  In  the  Span- 
ish-American War  or  the  First  World  War,  or 
both.  That's  about  37  percent  of  the  Senate 
with  a  war  record.  Forty -eight  of  the  ninety- 
six  Senators  have  sons  or  daughters  In  the 
present  war.  That's  SO  percent.  That  means 
that  one-half  of  the  United  State*  Senat« 
has  a  direct  blood  and  kinship  interest  in 
victory,  In  peace,  and  a  free  country.  Sen* 
ator  IdcCixLLAM,  of  Arkansas,  has  loat  a  ten 
overseas.  GueM  you  wouldn't  quarrel  with 
the  p:itrlotism  of  a  public  aervaot  like  that. 
Now  turn  to  the  Hotue.  Of  the  435  Mem- 
bers, 198  saw  aerTice  In  the  Spanish  War  or 
the  First  World  War,  or  both.  That  means 
that  39  percent  of  the  House  served  In  uni- 
form. One  hundred  and  twenty-three  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  sons  or  daughters  in 
service  now.  If  the  record  needs  high  light- 
ing, one  might  observe  that  Congreaaman 
KzLLET,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  6  sons  in  the 


service.  Representative  Bates  of  Massachu- 
setts has  3  sons,  a  daughter,  and  a  son-in- 
law  in  the  ser^ice.  Stasnes  of  Alabama  has 
a  son.  8  brothers,  and  6  first  cousins  in  the 
service.  Taheh,  of  New  York,  has  a  son  in 
service  who  was  wounded  recently.  Baldwin 
of  Maryland  lost  a  son  in  service.  House 
Members  also  have  a  filial  Interest  in  victor^, 
in  peace,  and  in  the  preservation  of  this  Re- 
public. 

Now  think  that  over  for  a  moment.  Is 
there  any  group  In  the  land  which  for  Its  size 
could  boast  a  greater  service  flag?  With  only 
531  Members,  the  congressional  service  flag 
could  proudly  boast  235  stars.  These  stars 
would  represent  young  men  and  women  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  flghtlng  for  American 
principles  and  free  go%-ernment. 

And  that's  not  the  whole  story.  By  In- 
duction or  by  enlistment.  1,500  employees  of 
the  Congress,  representing  secretaries,  clerks, 
elevator  operators,  guards,  messengers,  me- 
chanics, custodians,  and  others  are  today  in 
the  armed  services.  They  have  lived  In  close 
association  with  the  Members  for  jears. 
WTien  their  stars  are  Inscribed  upon  tho  con- 
gressional service  flag,  and  added  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
it  would  represent  more  than  a  regiment. 

Congressmen  and  Senators  are  a  part  of 
that  great  confraternity  of  fathers  and  moth- 
ers throughout  the  Republic  who  are  anxious 
about  their  sons  and  daughters,  who  wish 
for  speedy  victory  and  peace.  They  are  also 
a  part  of  that  other  host  who  wore  the  uni- 
form to  serve  the  flag  and  to  preserve  that 
sacred  birthright  of  freedom  whose  anniver- 
sary we  observed  this  week. 

Can  you  flnd  cause  for  madness  In  this? 
Can  you  find  cause  for  hysteria  in  this?  Can 
you  find  cause  for  spite  In  this?  Can  you 
flnd  cause  for  narrow  partisanship  in  this? 
When  Representative  Bates  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  Republican,  with  three  sons  in  the 
service,  and  Augustiki  KxLurr,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  Democrat,  with  five  sons  in  the  serr- 
Ice,  or  any  of  their  colleagues,  are  considering 
legislation  and  policies  which  affect  the  war 
effort  or  affairs  on  the  home  front,  do  you 
believe  there  can  be  any  question  about  the 
zeal,  the  earnestness,  the  motives,  the  pur- 
poses which  mark  their  legislative  conduct? 

So  I  subnUt  the  record  and  let  the  people 
Judge  whether  there  Is  madness,  meanness, 
hysteria,  and  spite  In  the  Congress,  and 
whether  this  spirit  is  more  likely  to  be  fotmd 
In  other  places  where  draft  exemption  was 
clalm.ed  by  young  men  of  military  age  whose 
services  as  lawyers,  economists,  and  techni- 
cians seemed  more  Important  on  the  Wash- 
ington front  than  in  the  uniform  of  their 
country. 

But  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  has 
been  a  spiritual  change  In  this  Congress  as 
compared  with  its  predecessors.  Do  you  re- 
member that  familiar  "rubber  stamp"  label 
that  was  hung  on  Congress  for  a  number  of 
years?  You  don't  hear  it  any  more.  It  may 
be  due  to  the  rubber  shortage.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  other  and  more  com- 
pelling reasons.  Congress  is  now  assailed  as 
a  mad,  hysterical,  malicious,  venal,  angry 
lot.  It's  Interesting  and  strange  how  labels 
change.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  House  mem- 
bership has  served  0  years  or  more.  Short 
dsys  ago  they  were  spinelese  "rubber  stampe.** 
Now  they  are  something  else. 

Nor  is  the  change  dtie  to  polities.  Tliat 
word  "politics"  U  always  the  first  refuf* 
of  a  frustrated  person.  To  be  sure,  ibnt  wtm 
a  material  gain  In  Hepubllcan  membership  In 
the  present  Congress  and  there  Is  •  better 
and  more  wholesome  party  b«Unee.  Tet  It 
would  be  stirprising  to  any  person  to  f»^"»fn» 
the  recorded  votes  on  Tarlous  Issues  end  ob- 
serve how  party  lines  are  traversed.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  score  or  more  of 
Democrats  will  vote  with  Republicans  on  one 
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tide  of  an  Ueue,  while  an  equal  niimber  of 
Republlcana  will  vote  with  Democrats  on  the 
other  aide  of  that  same  lasue. 

Hysteria,  madneu.  poliuca,  and  other 
charges  of  the  same  kidney  are  not  the  reason 
for  the  change  In  Congress.  It's  far  more 
substantial  than  that. 

Congress  wsnu  an  efficient  victory  effort. 
It  wJll  vote  whatever  funds  and  authority  are 
nc«ded  for  that  purpKwe.  They  have  235  sons 
and  daughters  and  1.600  employees  In  the 
services.  They  are  precloui  young  follcs.  like 
the  other  fine  and  stalwart  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  this 
Nation.  They're  lighting  for  the  American 
way  and  they  want  those  sons  and  daughters 
to  be  provided  with  the  best  weapons,  the 
best  leadership,  the  best  talent  and  skill, 
and  the  best  chance  of  which  the  genius  of 
this  Nation  Is  capable.  They  want  a  victory 
that  all  the  sons  of  America  might  come 
back  home.  They  want  an  early  victory 
and  want  It  crowned  with  a  peace  that  will 
have  a  chance  to  endure.  Their  flesh  and 
blood  is  a  part  of  this  earnest  business  and 
there  Is  no  madness  or  hysteria  or  politics 
about  that. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  change  in 
Congress  and  for  the  spimk  and  determina- 
tion which  It  has  manifested  In  dealing  with 
affairs  on  the  home  front. 

Congress  Is  concerned  about  the  bungled 
fbod  situation  and  thfl| prospect  of  real  food 
abortages  in  the  months  ahead. 

Congreas  la  concerned  over  the  faUtire  to 
centralise  control  of  food  production,  food 
distribution,  and  food  prices  under  a  single 
bead. 

Congreas  la  concerned  over  the  constant 
effort  to  meet  every  problem  by  requests  for 
more  and  more  funds  as  If  the  dollar  sign 
Is  the  panacea  and  ctxre-all  for  every  eco- 
somlc  malady. 

Congraas  la  concerned  over  tba  Insistent 
and  hlgh-preasure  demanda  for  the  continu- 
ation of  emergency  agenclea  which  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness  and  which  could  well 
be  discontinued  in  the  Interest  of  economy. 

CoagTsas  is  concerned  about  this  mysUc 
new  phlloaophy  on  national  debt  which  seeks 
to  peiauade  the  NaUon  that  It  doesn't  matter 
much  bow  large  the  national  debt  Is  so  long 
as  we  owe  It  to  ourselves. 

Congreas  la  concerned  about  the  Inroads 
upon  our  farm-labor  supply,  the  failure  to 
provide  farm  machinery  for  the  production 
of  food,  and  the  failure  to  adequately  ap- 
preciate the  Importance  of  food  as  a  munition 
of  war. 

Congress  Is  concerned  over  a  staggering 
Federal  pay  roll  of  8.000,000  persons.  65  per- 
cent of  whom  are  not  directly  engaged  In 
the  war  aflort.  and  of  a  monthly  outlay  of 
more  than  tSSO.OOO.OOO  for  pay  checks  to  Oov- 
crnment  workers. 

OoDgreas  to  concvroed  over  the  rationing 
programs  and  the  countless  frictions  which 
have  resulted  to  erode  morale  and  good  will. 

Congress  to  concerned  over  the  many  Juxis- 
dlctlonal  feuds  which  have  developed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  the 
effect  of  theee  feuds  upon  the  war  effort  and 
upon  civilian  morale. 

Congreas  to  concerned  over  the  constant 
and  unrelenting  effort  to  Impose  more  and 
more  oontroU  upon  the  people,  and  over  the 
effort  to  soctaliae  thto  Nation  imder  the 
cloek  of  conflict. 

Congrfss  to  concerned  over  any  misdirected 
ta«  programs  which  wlU  finally  break  the 
back  of  free  enterprlae.  and  so  destroy  Its 
usefulneea  when  the  time  comes  to  shoulder 
the  post-war  burdeiu  of  rehabilitation,  that 
•U  enterprtoa  must  come  to  Qovemment  for 
flnanctal  aid  and  tixrit  submit  ItseU  to  con- 
trol. 

Coo^M^  t>  concerned  over  expenditures 
It  baa  just  voted  $115,000,000,000  In  appro-' 

prlatlons.     Of  thto  amount  flfty-nlne  billion 
went  to  the  War  Department,  twenty-eight 


billion  to  the  Navy,  three  billion  for  the  varl- 
oiis  war  agencies,  six  and  one-quarter  billion 
for  lend-lease  purposes,  and  the  balance  for 
other  functions  of  Ooverament.  It  to  pre- 
pared to  provide  whatever  funds  are  neces- 
sary for  the  war  effort  and  for  essential  piir- 
poses.  But  It  wants  wise,  sane,  economical 
use  of  the  funds. 

Congress  to  and  has  been  concerned  over 
the  growing  tendency  of  administrative  agen- 
cies in  Qovernment  to  so  twist  or  ignore  the 
laws  which  Congress  has  provided  as  to  ex- 
ceed or  disregard  the  clear  intent  of  the  peo- 
ple s  representatives. 

Congress  is  and  has  been  concerned  over 
labor  disputes  in  war  industries  and  the  dan- 
ger of  impairing  the  efflcacy  cf  the  war  effort. 

Congress  is  concerned  over  the  constant 
effort  to  manage  and  direct  public  cplnlcn 
as  if  the  people  were  not  capable  of  doing 
their  own  thinking. 

Congress  to  concerned  over  waste  and  ex- 
travagance and  what  must  be  done  to  elimi- 
nate these  twin  sins  of  Government. 

Congress  to  concerned  ever  this  recent  pro- 
posal to  use  more  borrowed  money  lor  sub- 
sidies with  which  to  roll  back  certain  com- 
modity prices  and  thus  add  to,  rather  than 
diminish,  the  forces  of  inflation  and  finally 
let  the  soldiers  who  are  flghUng  this  war  meet 
that  addlUonal  bmden  of  debt  In  years  to 
come. 

These  and  many  others  are  the  things 
which  have  struck  concern  into  the  hearts  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators  and  moved  them 
to  acUon.  It  is  not  hate  and  madness.  It  is 
not  ^Ite  and  hysteria.  It  is  a  growing  con- 
cern over  the  futtire  of  this  Republic,  over  its 
solvency,  and  over  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom under  law  and  under  a  balanced  govern- 
ment which  made  thto  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  things  which 
Congress  has  done  or  attempted  to  do  which 
have  provoked  controversy  and  inspired  at- 
tacks upon  the  legislative  branch. 

It  enacted  a  tax  bill  to  put  the  Nation  on 
an  individual  pay-as-you-go  basis  and  ulti- 
mately bring  all  individual  taxpayers  current. 

It  passed  the  war  disputes  bill  to  meet  a 
crtoto  produced  by  a  strike  in  an  essential 
Indtutry. 

It  liquidated  the  National  Youth  Admin - 
totraUon  after  that  agency  had  expended 
more  than  1771,000,000  on  various  Ualnlng 
programs. 

It  transferred  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration to  the  War  Pood  Administration  and 
reduced  Its  funds  by  $46,000,000. 

It  liquidated  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  after  a  loss  of  141.000,000  on 
wheat  In  a  period  of  4  full  years. 

It  reduced  the  funds  for  the  Office  of  Price 
Admlntotration  by  110.000,000  on  the  ground 
that  the  elimination  of  waste  and  IneSclency 
would  admit  of  real  economy. 

It  liquidated  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  because  It  had  too  manv  theorists 
and  too  few  practical  men,  and  on  the 
further  ground  that  planning  can  be  dene 
only  with  public  funds  taken  from  the  tax- 
payers and  that  It  was  therefore  a  primary 
function  of  the  Congress  to  explore  this 
field  and  determine  the  future  policies  to  be 
pursued. 

It  provided  for  the  flling  of  a  liquidation 
plan  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
on  or  before  February  1.  1944,  with  the  view 
to  Its  ultimate  and  expeditious  liquidation 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  emergency 
agency  which  has  performed  its  duty  and 
ahould  now  retire  from  the  fleld  of  Federal 
financing. 

It  provided  for  a  number  of  investigations 
of  the  war  effort,  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  the  administrative  pro- 
cedurea  of  the  various  Federal  agencies,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  and  others  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  complete  Infor- 
mation as  a  bajsto  for  future  acUon  by  the 
Congress. 


It  has  been  scrutinizing  waste  and  ex- 
travagance for  the  purpose  of  saving  public 
funds  wherever  possible. 

It  has  been  carefully  examining  the  lan- 
gituge  of  proposals  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  various  agencies  of  Government,  and  re- 
a.««erting  the  Independence  of  the  legislative 
branch  and  its  constitutional  power  over  the 
purse  strings. 

All  these  are  but  Indl'  atlons  that  the  Con- 
grcLs  proposes  to  reassert  its  powers  as  an 
independent  branch  cf  Government.  Ob- 
viously, these  actions  will  provoke  those  who 
believe  that  Congress  should  surrender  its 
powers. 

Obviously  It  will  provoke  those  who  follow 
the  debt  philosophy  of  men  like  Dr.  Alvln 
Hansen,  adviser  to  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  who  in  a  recent  article  said  that  (an 
Internal  debt)  "is  In  fact  so  different  from 
what  we  commonly  think  of  as  debt,  that  it 
should  scarcely  be  called  a  debt  at  all." 

It  will  provoke  those  who  believe  that  the 
only  function  of  Congress  Is  to  provide  a 
blank  check  for  untold  billions  and  turn  the 
expenditure  over  to  the  executive  branch. 

It  will  provoke  those  who  believe  that  every 
economic  problem  can  be  solved  by  greater 
and  greater  expenditure  of  the  peoples 
money. 

It  will  not  satisfy  those  like  Dr.  Tugwell, 
who  believes  we  should  disdain  the  wisdom 
of  more  than  150  years  of  our  national  life 
and  remake  and  remold  thto  country. 

It  will  not  satisfy  those  who  look  upon 
Congress  as  the  one  instriunent  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  socializing  thto  Nation. 

In  the  days  to  come  when  Congress  is  back 
home  communing  with  the  people  and  ren- 
dering an  account  of  its  stewardship  and  giv- 
ing aid  in  connection  with  the  many  prob- 
lems which  arise,  I  trust  that  those  who 
might  be  disposed  to  attack  Congress  for  ita 
61ns  of  omission  and  commission  will  an- 
swer a  few  questions  for  the  folks  back  home, 
and  al£o  tell  them  about  so  many  other  things 
which  are  happening  on  the  Washington 
front  which  have  stirred  Congress  to  action. 

They  should  tell  the  people  about  the  un- 
ending controversies  In  the  executive  branch 
which  began  in  1941  and  have  continued  to 
this  good  day.  This  wUl  Include  the  conflict 
between  Rubber  Administrator  Jeffers  and 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  over  the  rub- 
ber program.  It  will  include  the  clash  be- 
tween Mr.  Eberstadt  and  Mr.  WUson  over 
control  In  the  War  Production  Board.  It  will 
include  the  clash  between  Elmer  Davto,  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  and  15  promi- 
nent writers  in  that  agency  who  charged  that 
misleading  statements  have  been  made  to  the 
public  and  to  Congress.  It  will  include  the 
tart  controversy  between  the  President  and 
Food  Administrator  Davto  over  a  centraliza- 
tion cf  the  whole  food  program  in  the  in- 
terest of  greater  food  production.  It  will  in- 
clude the  present  conflict  between  Jesse  Jones 
and  Henrt  Wallace  over  the  stock  piling  of 
critical  war  supplies.  The  country  will  want 
to  know  how  this  Intrafamily  flght  serves  the 
war  effort. 

They  should  tell  about  Edward  Prltchard 
Richard  Gilbert,  Ganson  Purcell,  and  other 
economic  magicians  in  the  new  brain  trust 
who  have  thwarted  or  overruled  the  regular 
agencies  of  Government  and  whose  irrespon- 
sibility and  lack  of  experience  to  a  threat  to 
morale  on  the  home  front. 

They  should  tell  about  Mr.  Edward  Pritch- 
ard.  former  law  clerk  and  one-time  adviser 
to  the  War  Lahcr  Board,  who  authorized  the 
roll -back  subsidy  idea  before  any  regulations 
were  prepared  and  before  the  matter  was  ever 
discussed  with  livestock  producers  of  the 
Nation. 

They  should  tell  about  scores  of  college 
professors  who  have  not  had  a  single  day's 
business  experience  who  are  directing  price 
policies  in  the  Ofllcp  of  Price  AdmintoUation. 
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They  should  tell  the  people  what  hes  be- 
hind thi=  intense  conflict  over  subsidies  and 
wi.iilicr  or  not  It  is  but  a  preview  to  a 
broadt  r  program  which  will  involve  tlie  pur- 
chase by  the  Government  of  vast  quantities 
of  comni.odities  which  will  later  be  resold  at 
a  loss  to  the  Treasury  and  the  taxpayers  and 
wheilier  or  not  it  will  call  for  the  extension 
cf  Gcvenirnent  control  over  even  larger  areas 
of  cur  economic  life. 

They  might  tell  how  we  can  SRTid  collapse 
and  bankruptcy  unless  the  strictest  economy 
IS  exercised 

In  belaboring  Contrrc?s  for  a  modest  re- 
duction in  the  funds  for  the  jOffice  of  Price 
Adnuni.'itratlon.  they  should  tell  the  people 
Just  why  the  Office  cf  Price  Administration  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  as  much  money  as  was 
Fpei.t  on  the  entire  Navy  with  350  vessels  and 
66.000  officers  and  men  Just  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

They  might  tell  by  what  authority  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  regulates  In- 
ventories, determines  the  length  of  women'.s 
hose,  defines  a  beef  roast,  and  performs  other 
functions  .-scarcely  contemplated  by  Congress. 

Tliey  might  tell  why  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  need.«  2.700  lawyers  to  per- 
lorm  ITS  legal  work,  whereas  in  Great  Britain 
It  requiie-  but  10. 

They  should  tell  the  people  Just  what  has 
happened  to  the  abundant  life. 

They  might  explain  by  what  magic  we 
made  the  complete  circuit  of  too  much  good.s 
aiid  too  little  money  Just  a  few  years  ago  to 
too  much  money  and  too  little  goods  in  1943, 
and  what  happened  to  all  the  promises  of  a 
managLd.  planned  economy. 

They  should  tell  the  people  Just  why  there 
IS  >uch  pressure  to  continue  agencies  like  the 
National  Youth  Administration  and  the 
Heme  Ov.-ners'  Loan  Corporation  when  the 
Nii'ion  is  rolling  toward  a  debt  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  billions. 

They  might  tell  why  the  575.000  grocers 
in  the  land  must  be  harassed  by  a  score  of 
maximum  price  regulations  and  thieescora 
and  more  of  price  controls. 

They  might  tell  why  thousands  upon 
thous.'.nds  cf  retail  meat  dealers  are  be- 
.'.ecchmij  Congress  constantly  for  relief  from 
iinpo.s.-ible  Office  of  Price  Administration  re- 
stnctioiis. 

They  might  tell  why  it  was  that  the  all- 
wise  leaders  In  the  administration  who 
claimed  they  fore.saw  this  war  a  long  time 
ago  were  continuing  to  Impose  acreage  re- 
strictions on  the  production  of  food  as  late 
as  last  year. 

They  might  tell  why  the  all-wise  leaders 
wlio  said  they  foresaw  this  war  years  ago 
reduced    wheat    acreage    from    63.000.000    in 

1938  to  50.000.000  acres  in  1942  and  how  many 
people  we  could  feed  from  the  13,000.000  acres 
which  wer"  not  planted. 

They  might  tell  why  the  all -wise  leaders 
who  siiid  they  foresaw  this  war  continued  to 
reduce  corn  acreage  from  98.000,000  acres  in 

1939  to  86.000.000  acres  in  1941  and  how  nice 
it  W(juld  be  if  we  had  the  600.000.000  bushels 
of  corn  that  would  have  been  produced  on 
thp  12.000.000  acres  that  were  not  planted. 

They  might  explain  how  corn-processing 
pl.ints,  which  are  closing  down  for  lack  cf 
corn,  might  operate  with  the  corn  that  wasn't 
planted 

They  might  tell  why  as  late  as  last  year, 
wh'ii  we  had  already  been  In  war  for  a  year, 
the  administration  was  still  undertaking  to 
control  the  farmers  and  reduce  acreage  by 
means  of  benefit  payments  cut  of  the  Federal 
Treasury,  when  every  available  acre  In  the 
land  should  have  been  planted  to  lood. 

They  might  tell  why  there  is  such  deter- 
mined resistance  to  placing  the  production, 
d!.-'.:itunon,  and  pricing  of  food  under  one 
I'.ead. 

They  might  well  enlighten  the  people  on 
the  real  issues  behind  the  Jones-Wallace  af- 
fair, and  whether  or  not  the  real  issue  is  the 
Junking  of  our  cosily  synthetic-rubber  plants 


when  the  present  war  is  over  so  that  we  shall 
have  to  depend  on  fcrc;gn  sources  for  rubber. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  them  to  tell 
the  people  why  the  farm-labor  situation  has 
been  badly  bungled:  why  we  must  send  to 
Jamaica  and  Mexico  tor  labor  to  harvest 
crcps;  and  why,  according  to  the  ofBclal  bul- 
letin of  the  Department  of  Agriculttu-e  for 
June,  lack  of  an  adequate  farm-lalwr  sup- 
ply is  now  considered  a  major  problem. 

These  are  but  a  very  few  of  the  things  they 
might  tell  the  people  when  they  undertake 
to  assail  the  determinaticn.  the  courage,  and 
the  fort  brightness  of  Congress  In  dealing 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Republic. 

There  Is  no  madness  or  hate  or  hysteria 
In  Congress.  It  has  become  Just  a  little  fed 
up  with  some  of  the  Irresponsibility  on  other 
sectors  of  the  Washington  front,  and  It  In- 
tends to  do  something  about  it.  It  intends 
to  do  something  about  it,  because  adminis- 
trative incapacity  and  bungling  might  cost 
additional  lives  on  some  far-flung  battle 
front  and  untold  anguish  and  distress  on  the 
home  front. 

Follcs,  you  can  depend  Mpon  it.  this  Con- 
gress will  do  its  duty.  The  Congress  which 
Just  went  home  to  see  the  people  to  as  Amer- 
ican and  as  resolute  as  another  Congress, 
which  167  years  ago  this  week  filed  a  bill 
of  partictilars  against  a  king  and  his  min- 
isters, declared  the  independence  of  this  land, 
and  then  did  something  about  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mi ,  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  7 
the  House  adopted  Senate  amendments 
to  H.  R.  2703  which  had  for  its  purpose 
providing  more  adequate  and  uniform 
provisions  in  the  administration  of  vet- 
erans* laws  pertaining  to  compensation, 
pen.sions.  and  retirements.  I  favored 
these  objective.'?,  and  upon  assurance  that 
the  amendments  proposed  were  satisfac- 
tory to  all  the  veterans'  organizations, 
supported  the  amendments. 

In  May  of  this  year  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson.  Secretary  of 
War,  calling  attention  to  the  practice 
alleged  to  exist  in  the  War  Department 
in  discharging'disabled  men  with  foreign 
combat  service  on  the  basis  of  alleged 
preexisting  disabilities  and  requiring 
them  to  prejudge  and  prejudice  their 
cases  by  signing  releases  of  all  disabilities 
before  receiving  consideration  for  pres- 
ent disabilities. 

I  discussed  this  matter  at  some  length 
on  June  1  in  the  House  and  my  remarks 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
that  date,  page  5168,  in  which  I  set  forth 
this  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
his  reply,  and  I  al.so  included  a  protest 
against  such  procedure,  being  an  edito- 
rial apF>earing  in  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans'  Semimonthly,  appearing  in  its 
issue  of  April  29. 

I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  letter  and  a 
statement  from  Omar  B.  Ketchum,  legis- 
lative representative  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  dis- 
cussing these  amendments  and  the  com- 
mittee considerations  which  took  place 


prior  to  the  time  that  the  amendments 
were  presented  to  the  House.  When  the 
Senate  amendments  were  considered  in 
the  House.  July  7, 1  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  facts  set  forth  in  Mr.  Ketchum's 
statement. 

Pursuant  to  authority  heretofore 
granted.  I  include  this  letter  and  my  re- 
ply, together  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Ketchum: 

VrrER.^Ns  OF  Foreign  Wass 

OF  THE  UNrrsD  St.^tes. 
Kansas  Cify,  itfo.,  July  8,  1943. 
Hon    HoME-T  D.  Angeix. 
MembCT  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DE.^R   Mr    Angeu.:  I   noted  with   Interest 
your  questioning  of  Mr.  Raioum  during  con- 
sideration  of  Senate   amendments  to  H.   R. 
2703  on  Wednesday,  July  7. 

It  IS  apparent  you  were  concerned  as  to 
whether  the  Senate  amendments  would 
weaken  the  veterans'  rights  In  comparison 
to  the  provisions  previously  adopted  by  the 
House  in  H.  R.  2703. 

For  yoiu-  Information.  I  am  attaching  here- 
with my  analysis  of  the  Senate  amendments 
in  a  statement  I  am  making  to  the  National 
Tribune.  I  am  not  blaming  Mr.  Rankin,  and 
realize  time  was  the  essence,  but  the  vet- 
erans of  this  war  took  a  beating  in  that  one 
Senjite  amendment. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Omar  B.  KzrcinTM, 
National  Legislative  Representative. 

STATEMENT  BY  OMAR  B.  KTrCHXTM.  NATIONAt. 
LEGISLATIVE  REPRESINTATTVI  FOR  THE  VET- 
ERANS OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OF  THE  TTNUtP 
STATES.  RiXATTVE  TO  THE  SENATE  AMENDMENT 
TO  SECTION  8    (B)    OF  H.  R.  2703 

The  decision  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  subsequent  actton  by  the  Senate 
on  July  6  in  amending  section  0  (b)  of  H.  R. 
2703,  destroyed,  to  a  large  extent,  an  out- 
standing Victory  which  had  been  won  In  the 
House,  relative  to  a  presumption  of  mental 
and  physical  soundness  for  persons  in  the 
armed  forces. 

The  House  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation,  after  comprehensive  hear- 
ings and  studied  deliberation  on  H.  R.  2703, 
reported  out  the  bill  with  Section  9  (b)  in- 
corporating the  most  favorable  presumption 
of  soundness  for  veterans  since  the  passage 
of  the  Infamous  Economy  Act  of  19S3.  It  was 
later  approved  in  the  Hotise  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Section  9  (b)  of  H.  R.  2703  as  approved  by 
the  House  would  have  established  a  con- 
clusive presumption  of  soundness  after  00 
days  of  fervice.  other  than  for  dlsabllittec 
which  were  actually  noted  upon  entry  Into 
service,  and  restored  to  veterans  the  rights 
cnce  granted  under  section  200  of  the  World 
War  Veterans  Act  of  1924.  but  which  were 
taken  away  by  the  Economy  Act  of  1933. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  section  9  (b)  of 
H.  R.  2703  practically  destroys  the  conclusive 
presumption  of  soundness  approved  by  the 
House  and  will  permit  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  continue  to  apply  a  rebuttable 
presumption  as  under  the  Infamous  Economy 
Act  cf  1933.  WhUe  It  Is  admitted  that  the 
Senate  amendment  is  less  objectionable  than 
existing  law.  nevertheless,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, acting  as  Judge,  Jury,  and 
prosecutor,  will  be  able  to  deny  presumption 
of  soundness  in  thousands  of  otherwise  de- 
serving claims. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  led  the  argument  before  the 
House  Committee  to  obtain  the  conduslv* 
presumption-of-soundneas  clause  In  section 
9  (b)  of  H.  R.  2703,  which  was  approved  by 
the  House;  and  the  action  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  changing  this  clause 
In  an  Informal  conference  on  a  holiday  ob- 
servance during  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
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the  Veterans  of  Vortlgn  Wan  spokesman 
came  as  a  great  disappointment.  It  Is  re- 
gretted that  represenuttves  of  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
vho  attended  the  InXonnal  conference  agreed 
to  such  a  compromise  In  their  zeal  to  remove 
the  90-day  requirement.  The  compromise 
was  like  snapping  a  one  hundred  dollar  bill 
fcr  a  5-cent  piece. 

It  will  always  be  the  opinion  of  the  Vet- 
erans cf  Foreign  Wars  spolcesman  that  If  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Legiot^  and  the  Disab.ed 
American  Veterans  had  stood  pat  In  the  In- 
formal conference,  the  conclusive  presiimp- 
tion  of  soundness  would  have  passed  the 
Senate  In  spite  o'  opposition  from  the  Vet- 
erans'   Administration. 

Upon  learning  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  regis- 
tered a  strong  protest  with  the  Honorable 
John  E.  Rankin,  chairman  of  the  House 
Wjrld  War  Veterans"  Committee  and.  at  first. 
Insisted  that  tlie  House  reject  the  Senate 
amendment  and  send  H.  R.  2703  to  conference 
In  an  attempt  to  restore  the  House  provision 
for  conclusive  presumption  of  BOundnecs. 
Conferences  between  Congressman  Rankin 
and  Senator  Clakk  and  discussions  between 
veteran  organizations  representatives  devel- 
oped the  fear  that  if  the  bill  went  to  confer- 
ence, there  would  be  no  final  action  before 
th«  Impending  recess  of  Congress. 

Rather  than  be  responsible  for  holding  up 
Una!  action  on  the  entlrfe  bill,  which  contains 
many  other  Important  benefits,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  representative  ngreed  to  let 
the  tall  go  with  the  hide,  but  with  th»  assur- 
ance that  If  the  Veterans'  Administration 
failed  to  follow  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Con- 
greis  In  a  liberal  interpretation  of  presump- 
tion of  soundness,  steps  would  Immediately 
be  taken  to  amend  the  law  and  restore  the 
original  House  provision  for  a  conclusive  pre- 
mmptlon  of  soundness. 

CoNcaxss  or  thx  Unitid  Statxs. 

Horss  or  RiPcxsxNTATrvxs. 
Washington,  D.  C.  July  8.  1943. 
Ifr.  Omai  B.  Kztchum, 

NatioTial  Legislative  R^rc tentative, 
VeteranM  of  Foreign  Wars, 

Washington,  D  C. 
DsAB  Ua.  Kctchum:  I  am  just  In  receipt  of 
your  letter  at  July  8  calling  attention  to  the 
colloquy  between  myself  and  Chairman  Ran- 
kin, of  the  Veterans  Committee,  appearing  in 
the  CoNCJuauoNAi.  Racoao  July  7,  page  7367. 
when  Senate  amendment*  to  H.  R.  2703  were 
under  discussion.  I  have  read  with  Interest 
your  statement  enclosed  with  your  letter  In 
which  you  detail  the  negotiations  leading  up 
to  the  adoption  of  these  amendments  as  they 
were  presented  to  the  House. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  under  disctisslon 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  these  discussions 
which  had  taken  place  with  reference  to  this 
bill. .  I  was  deeply  concerned  as  to  whether 
cv  not  the  amendments  proposed  were  satis- 
factory to  all  of  the  veterans'  organizations, 
and  would  protect  veterans  against  the  in- 
justices now  being  visited  upon  them  by  fail- 
litg  to  adhere  to  the  presumptlon-of-sound- 
neas  rule.  As  you  will  note  from  the  pro- 
ceedings appearing  in  the  Comcskssionai. 
BscosD  of  July  7  when  these  amendments 
were  adopted,  we  were  assured  that  they  were 
Mtlsfactory  to  the  veteraiu.  Personally.  I 
feel  that  the  legislation  should  have  made 
certain  that  there  would  be  a  conclusive  pre- 
sumption of  soundness  in  theee  caaes. 

If  this  legislation  does  not  prove  to  be  lat- 
lifactory  upon  a  fair  trial,  I  assure  you  I  will 
be  glad  to  support   amendments  that  will 
correct  any  deficiencies. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hoacss  D.  Awaxx, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Quaker,  as  I  sUted  In  the  House 
on  June  1, 1  am  not  fully  cfrnvincecl  that 


the  practice  as  outlined  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  Is  such  as  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  servicemen  who  are  not  only  endan- 
gering their  lives  but  subjecting  them- 
selves to  critical  disabilities  which  may 
disable  them  for  life,  and  who  in  many 
cases  are  making  the  supreme  sacrifice 
In  the  defense  of  our  country.  When 
these  men  are  inducted  into  service  they 
are  subjected  to  critical  and  exhaustive 
examinations  to  determine  their  physi- 
cal and  mental  condition,  and  such  ex- 
amination should  be  binding  upon  the 
Government.  The  Government  should 
not,  therefore,  be  heard  to  say  that  such 
servicemen  after  undergoing  such  ex- 
aminations are  subject  to  disabilities 
which  were  overlooked  and  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  examination.  Once  ex- 
amined, accepted,  and  inducted  into 
service,  there  should  be  a  conclusive  pre- 
sumption against  the  Government  that 
any  disabilities  thereafter  appearing  in 
such  servicemen  were  service-connected. 


The  Time  To  Feed  Our  Friends  Is  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF   NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  5.  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  interest- 
ing article  by  William  Henry  Chamber- 
lin  on  feeding  the  starving  children  of 
occupied  Europe,  published  in  the  Pro- 
gressive on  July  5. 1943.  I  hope  it  wUl  be 
read  extensively,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
help  to  build  up  In  America  a  humani- 
tarian desire  to  help  save  millions  of  in- 
nocent children,  victims  of  the  ravages 
of  modern  and  world-wide  wars. 

The  article  follows: 

Americans  are  temperamentally  optimists. 
But  optimism  would  have  to  take  on  some 
of  the  qualities  of  blindness  to  mistake  the 
fact  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  singular 
and  In  some  respects  unprecedented  cruelty 
In  human  relations.  Man's  inhumanity  to 
man  has  reached  new  peaks.  The  easy  as- 
sumption that  the  world  always  moves  for- 
ward, morally  as  well  as  materially,  has  re- 
ceived some  shattering  blows. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  record  of  Im- 
perial Germany  to  match  Hitler's  calculated 
extermination  of  the  Jews,  or  the  mass  kill- 
ings of  hostages  and  civilians  In  occupied 
and  invaded  countries.  Tsarist  Russia  was 
no  school  of  humanity.  But  no  act  of  the 
l^arlst  government  took  as  many  lives  as 
such  Soviet  policies  as  the  "liquidation  of 
the  kulaks  as  a  class"  or  the  man-made 
famine  In  Ukraine  and  the  north  Caucasus 
In  1932-33.  Japan's  brutalities  In  China  and 
the  shooting  of  captured  American  airmen 
are  In  unfavorable  contrast  to  the  fairly  de- 
cent observance  of  the  conventions  of  war 
In  the  RuBso-Japanese  conflict  of  1904-05. 

But  before  we  become  too  smug  and  self- 
righteous  about  the  atrocities  of  totaliUrlan 
■t»te«  w«  ought  to  remove  a  grave  blot  on  our 
own  record  in  the  conduct  of  this  war.  This 
Is  all  the  worse  because  the  same  problem 
was  bandied  decently  and  htimanely  In  the 
laat  war.  1  refer,  at  course,  to  the  airtight 
MockwUng  of  tint  occupied  democraciea  of 


western  Europe.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Norway.  Since  November  of  last  year 
France  has  al.so  been  under  German  occupa- 
tion and  even  before  November  the  greater 
part  of  Prance  was  under  German  occupation 
and  invasion  and  blockade  had  reduced  the 
French  to  much  the  same  condition  of  grave 
malnutrition,  approaching  actual  starvation, 
that  has  prevailed  In  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands   and  Norway. 

this  challenge  even  greater 

New  in  the  last  war  a  situation  that  was 
In  every  respect  Identical,  except  that  fewer 
people  were  affected,  arose  as  a  result  of  the 
j    German  occupation  of  Belgium  and  a  ccn- 
!    siderable    part    of    northeastern    FYance.     At 
I    the  initiative  of  Herbert  Hoover,  then  u  prl- 
I    vate   citizen,    a   scheme    for   neutral    feeding 
I    of  the  people  in  these  occupied  regions  was 
lr,.';tallccl  with  the  consent  of  the  British  and 
I    German    authuiities.      Adequate    safeguards 
I    were  set  up  against   the  diversion   of    relief 
i    supplies  to  German  military  use.     After  the 
United  States  became  a  belligerent  the  tys- 
tem  contitmed.  under  the  supervision  of  citi- 
zens of  European  neutral  powers. 

As  a  re.sult  the  people  of  Belgium  and 
nci  uheastern  France  were  saved  from  starva- 
tion. An  me.-.imable  number  of  human  lives 
were  preserved.  The  grave  permanent  effects 
of  p:c:  i;c;ed  malnutrition,  physical  degen- 
eration, and  the  development  of  embittered, 
warped.  ant!.<^ocial  personalities  were  averted. 
If  voices  were  raised  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
human theory  that  the  starvation  of  French 
and  Eelguim  children  would  contribute  to 
the  d-leat  of  Germany  those  voices  were 
fortunately  neither  loud  nor  Influential. 

This  time  the  challenge  to  humanity  has 
been  far  greater.  Not  only  Belgium  but  the 
Netherianas  and  Norway  have  fallen  under 
enemy  occupation.  All  France,  not  onlv  five 
depnrtment.s  ;n  the  northeast,  Is  In  the  "same 
plipht.  But  the  response  to  this  challenge, 
so  ready  and  generous  In  the  last  war.  has 
been  completely  negative  up  to  the  present 
time,  except  in  the  case  of  Greece. 

Cruel  and  falfe  propaganda,  reaching  its 
apex  in  two  downright  hes.  has  confused 
American  public  opinion  and  led  to  apathy 
In  the  face  of  a  very  clear  moral  and  hu- 
manitarian issue.  The  two  lies  are  that  any 
feeding  scheme  would  benefit  Germany  and 
that  the  people  In  the  occupied  countries 
and  their  governments  in  exile  do  not  desire 
relief. 

AOEQUATK    SAFECUARDS 

In  regard  to  the  first  statement,  it  should 
be  noted  that  no  one  has  been  so  simple- 
minded  as  to  suggest  the  sending  of  food  to 
the  occupied  countries  with  eyes  closed  as  to 
what  would  be  done  with  It.  Every  proposal 
that  has  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  Hoover 
and  by  others  who  have  been  Interested  In 
maintaining  a  minimum  of  physical  health 
and  vitality  in  these  conquered  democracies 
has  contained  the  most  stringent  safeguards 
against  abu.se:  Close  neutral  supervision  of 
the  feeding;  maintenance  of  small  stocks  of 
food  at  any  one  time,  so  that  seizure  would 
be  of  no  practical  benefit  to  the  Germans; 
stoppage  of  operations  In  the  event  of  any 
German  effort  to  violate  or  evade  the  safe- 
guards. 

Moreover,  there  have  been  two  practical 
experiments  that  disprove  the  contention 
that  the  Germans  would  misappropriate  food 
sent  for  civlUan  relief  and  child  feeding. 
One  has  been  carried  out  in  Greece,  of  all 
Balkan  countries  the  least  self-sufflcient  in 
food  supply,  and  therefore  the  hardest  hit 
by  conquest  and  cutting  off  of  contact  with 
the  outside  world. 

It  was  the  Turks,  until  recently  traditional 
enemies  of  the  Greeks,  who  crashed  the  gate 
of  the  blockade  when  starvation  in  Greece 
reached  appalling  proportions.  A  relaxation 
of  the  blockade  followed  this  generous  and 
humane  Turkish  action.  Wheat  from  Canada, 
dried   vegetables  and  dried   milk  from   the 
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United  States  are  now  being  sent  In  Swedish 
ships  directly  to  Greek  p>orts.  More  than  500 
neutrals  (Swiss  and  Swedes)  supervise  the 
distribution  of  the  food  and  see  to  it  that 
there  is  no  diversion  to  the  occupying  forces. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles 
has  publicly  testified  to  the  efficient  working 
of  the  Greek  arrangement.  There  is  no  rea- 
son that  would  pass  the  test  oi  humanity 
and  common  sense  why  a  similar  arrange- 
ment could  not  be  made  for  the  occupied 
countries  of  northern  and  western  Evirope. 

A    DESPICABLE    FALSEHOOD 

We  also  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Howard 
Kershner,  who  left  Europe  recently  after 
serving  for  years  as  director  of  relief  for  the 
American  Priends  Service  Committee.  Mr. 
Kershner's  testimony,  published  In  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times  of  April  20.  is  em- 
phatic and  to  the  point; 

"After  having  fed  100,000  French  children 
during  the  past  2  years  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
the  Germans  have  never  taken  a  mouthful 
of  our  food. 

"Neither  do  they  take  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  French  food.  I  state  this  as  an  un- 
qualified fact,  for  each  child  to  whom  we 
give  a  daily  portion  of  Imported  food  had 
also  Its  full  proportionate  quantity  of  French 
food — everything  that  could  be  obtained  for 
It  with  its  own  French  ration  card.  This 
proves  conclusively  that  not  a  crumb  was 
left  over  that  the  Germans  could  take  as  a 
result  of  our  operations." 

Mr.  Kershner's  second  point  is  especially 
Interesting  and  an  engagement  to  the  effect 
that  there  should  be  no  reduction  In  ration  . 
allotments  to  persons  receiving  relief  supplies 
might  well  be  Included  In  any  arrangement 
concluded  for  feeding  the  occupied  countries. 

As  for  the  statement  that  the  people  in 
the  occupied  countries  and  their  representa- 
tives prefer  that  the  process  of  slow  starva- 
tion go  on  without  any  attempt  at  relief, 
this  Is  a  singularly  mean  and  despicable 
falsehood.  There  Is  not  a  shred  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  support  It.  The  "voices" 
from  the  occupied  countries  that  supposedly 
cry  out  against  the  sending  of  relief  are  In- 
variably, and  conveniently  anonymous.  It 
is.  of  coiu^e.  easy  for  persons  of  a  certain 
moral  caliber  to  get  up  after  a  comfortable 
luncheon  and  declaim  about  how  the  heroic 
Belgians.  Dutch,  Norwegians,  and  French  are 
gladly  starving  themselves  for  the  greater 
glory  of  the  British  blockade. 

But  actually  no  responsible  spokesman  for 
the  occupied  democracies  has  repudiated  the 
Idea  of  relief.  The  governments-ln-exile  of 
these  countries  are  located  In  London  and 
are  under  the  strongest  kind  of  obvious  pres- 
sure to  do  nothing  that  would  embarrass 
British  policy.  But  members  of  these  gov- 
ernments have  repeatedly  taken  a  stand  for 
Bending  In  food.  It  would  not  be  very  easy 
for  them  to  live  In  the  future  among  the 
graves  of  their  countrymen  and  to  face  the 
looks  of  the  emaciated  survivors  If  they  had 
taken   any   other  attitude. 

A  few  Instances  of  support  for  the  relief 
idea  by  the  governments-in-exlle  may  be 
cited.  On  March  4.  1941,  Premier  Pierlot, 
Foreign  Mmister  Paul  H.  Spaak.  and  Finance 
Minister  Camille  Gutt  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, urged  Winston  Churchill  to  ap- 
prove the  experiment  of  setting  up  soup 
kitchens  for  the  distribution  of  foreign  re- 
lief supplies.  After  Hoover  had  delivered  an 
address  urging  the  feeding  of  the  people  of 
the  democracies  the  Norwegian  Minister  In 
this  country.  Wilhelm  Morgenstierne,  sent  the 
following  telegram: 

"Permit  me  to  convey  to  you  my  personal 
warm  appreciation  of  the  understanding  and 
sympathy  regarding  Norway  and  the  present 
predicament  of  its  people." 

Quite  recently,  toward  the  end  of  March, 
1943,  the  Belgian  Premier.  Hubert  Perlot, 
tirged  that  a  Red  Cross  ship  with  supplies 


for  Belgium  be  permitted  to  pass  the  block- 
ade. This  request  was  denied.  The  Nor- 
wegian delegate  at  the  Hot  Springs  food  con- 
ference raised  the  question  of  food  supplies 
for  his  country. 

SrrUATTON  IS  GETTING   WOSSS 

There  is  no  evidence  of  opposition  to  feed- 
ing anywhere  in  the  countries  that  would 
benefit  from  It.  The  only  opposition  exists 
in  the  minds  of  the  devotees  of  "Britain  can 
do  no  wrong"  theory,  of  thlck-and-thln 
apologists  for  a  blockade  policy  that  Is  not 
only  extremely  Inhuman  but  also  Inexpedient, 
since  it  starves  our  friends  much  more  ef- 
fectively than  our  enemies. 

Germany  can  and  presumably  will  be 
beaten  by  a  combination  of  air  bombing  and 
land  invasion.  Germany  cannot  be  starved 
Into  surrender.  The  Improvements  in  agri- 
cultural technique,  the  possession  of  much 
larger  farm  areas  than  Germany  had  at  its 
disposal  In  the  last  war.  the  more  scientific 
rationing — all  these  factors  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  a  German  collapse  through 
starvation  Given  the  present  distribution  of 
political  power.  It  Is  obvious  that  everyone 
In  Europe  (the  lew  surviving  neutrals  ex- 
cepted) will  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger  before 
the  Germans. 

The  food  situation  in  the  occupied  coun- 
tries Is  catastrophlcally  bad  and  It  is  getting 
worse.  Here  is  what  Kershner,  a  recent  eye- 
witness, has  to  say: 

"A  whole  generation  of  children  is  slowly 
dying  from  starvation.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  already  perished,  and  even  larger 
numbers  will  be  lost  unless  help  is  speedUy 
forthcoming.  I  have  seen  these  children,  ' 
and  grown-ups  as  well,  in  all  stages  of  starva- 
tion. Some  are  wracked  with  tuberculosis, 
which  Is  quickly  fatal  where  undernourish- 
ment exists,  and  others  have  distended  stom- 
achs and  swollen  limbs,  which  teU  the  same 
horrible  tale.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  ques- 
tion about  the  facts  of  starvation." 

And  Professor  Richet,  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  has  recently  reported  to  the 
French  Ministry  of  Agriculture  that  "as  a 
result  of  undernourishment  10,000,000 
Frenchmen  are  today  condemned  to  slow 
death."  Conditions  are  most  probably  equally 
bad  in  other  occupied  countries.  News  From 
Belgium,  a  publication  of  the  Belgian  infor- 
mation center,  puts  the  issue  grimly  In  the 
following  words: 

"The  whole  question  is  whether  the  United 
Nations  are  fi!jghtlng  to  liberate  oppressed 
peoples  or  to  liberate  a  vast  cemetery  sparsely 
Inhabited  by  some  wealthy  people  who  sur- 
vived the  ordeal." 

The  chances  of  war  are  uncertain.  While 
we  all  hope  that  Germany  will  crack  up  this 
year,  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  the  really  decisive  onslaught 
on  Hitler's  European  fortress  will  come  only 
In  1944.  Perhaps  the  struggle  will  be  pro- 
longed until  1945,  or  even  further.  What  will 
become  of  the  starving  people  in  the  occupied 
democracies  over  that  interval  of  time? 

THE  TIME  TO  ACT  18  NOW 

The  evil  that  has  been  wrought  by  the  cruel 
and  shortsighted  policy  of  refusing  to  our 
friends  even  a  small  crack  In  the  blockade 
which  has  been  Imposed  on  our  enemies  wUl 
not  end  with  the  overthrow  of  Hitler.  The 
physical  base  of  some  of  the  freest,  most  pro- 
gressive EJuropean  peoples  wlU  have  been  un- 
dermined for  an  Indefinite  period.  The  dlffl- 
cultles  of  recreating  an  orderly  and  clvUlzed 
Europe  will  be  enormously  enhanced  if  great 
nimibers  of  French,  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Nor- 
wegian men,  women,  and  children  grow  up 
emotionally  unbalanced,  warped,  embittered, 
quick  to  follow  the  lead  of  any  crackpot,  as  a 
result  of  the  impairment  of  their  physical 
strength  and  mental  faculties  by  near  star- 
vation. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  American  people 
made  their  will  on  this  question  known  In 


Washington,  and  that  Washington  put  pree- 
sure  on  London,  even  if  the  bottleneck  In  this 
matter  is  Winston  ChurchiU  himself.  Blue- 
prints for  future  relief  are  not  enough.  The 
time  to  feed  our  friends  is  now. 


Let's  Help  Europe's  Stairiiif  Childreo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   ORSGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVB8 

Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intro- 
duced House  Resolution  244  which  has 
for  its  purpose  rendering  aid  by  helping 
to  feed  the  children  of  Europe  In  the 
over-rim.  subjugated  countries  who  are 
starving  by  the  thousands  for  lack  of 
food  and  other  essential  care.  Through- 
out our  history  we  have  been  known  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  for  our  great  hu- 
manitarian ideals  and  for  our  good- 
neighbor  policy.  In  the  present  titanic 
struggle  involving  all  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  we  are  rendering  aid  to  mil- 
lions of  people  through  the  lend-lease 
program.  Thousands  of  innocent  chil- 
dren of  the  countries  of  Europe  are  per- 
ishing day  by  day,  and  many  more 
thousands  are  being  gradually  starred 
and  blighted  for  lack  of  nourishment, 
and  if  able  to  survive  this  holocaust  will 
be  crippled  in  body  and  mind. 

We  in  America  should  come  to  the 
rescue  of  these  innocent  little  ones  who 
are  not  responsible  for  the  tragedy  of  war 
swirling  about  them.  None  of  us  want  to 
render  aid  or  comfort  to  our  enemies  who 
are  responsible  for  this  great  tragedy,  but 
we  can  help  these  children  by  permitting 
mercy  ships  to  go  through  the  blockade 
with  food  to  sustain  their  lives  without 
aiding  the  enemy.  The  International 
Red  Cross  in  the  past  has  been  able  to 
supervise  and  make  certain  that  food 
furnished  under  these  conditions  does 
not  reach  the  enemy,  nor  help  the  enemy. 

I  most  sincerely  plead  with  you,  my 
colleagues,  to  assist  in  the  early  passage 
of  my  bill,  or  any  other  bill  that  will  give 
aid  and  relief  to  Europe's  helpless  chil- 
dren. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  dealing  with  this  subject  by  Vera 
Britain  entitled  "One  of  These  Little 
Ones": 

"One  or  These  LnrLX  Oris" 
(By  Vera  Britain) 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  asked  by  the  editor 
of  a  children's  magazine  to  act  as  Judge  in  a 
competition  for  Britain's  bonniest  babies. 
Into  the  office  of  that  magazlQA  poured 
photographs  of  the  loveliest  children  you 
could  possibly  imagine.  Even  when  the  of- 
fice staff  had  selected  50  for  me  to  examine 
out  of  the  hundreds  submitted,  I  felt  utterly 
bewildered  by  the  difficulty  of  choice.  And 
these  babies  with  straight  liacks,  rounded 
limt>6.  dimpled  cheeks,  perfect  teeth,  and 
laughing  eyes  were  the  products  of  wartime 
Britain.  Every  one  of  them  bad  been  bom 
since  the  war  began.  Preab  air,  a  wise  rou- 
tine, and,«bove  all,  a  good  diet  regulated  by 
the  loving  care  of  their  motben  hsA  made 
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thpm  thf  channlng  Uttle  creatures  that  they 
were. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  today  there 
are  miUlona  of  mothers  aa  loving,  aa  skllUul, 
and  aa  ccnacientlous  aa  the  motheu  of  Brit- 
ain But  with  all  the  love  In  the  world  they 
cannot  rear  children  who  would  win  prizes 
In  baby  compriUlons.  In  thousands  cf 
h--me»  scattered  throughout  Europe  they 
cannot  renr  them  at  all.  for  today  at  least 
half  a  dozen  nations  are  s'ouly  dying  of  hun- 
ger. Ever  since  the  summer  of  1940.  famine 
and  di>eases  that  follow  in  its  wake  have 
gradually  tightened  their  grip  upon  Europe. 

Under  famine  conditions  the  first  to  suf- 
fer are  the  youngest  and  weakest  of  the 
population.  Babies  die  first,  tlien  youiig 
children  and  adolescents,  then  invalids  and 
Durslnt^  and  expectant  mothers.  Behind  the 
cur'.;;;;,  of  wa.'time  sUer.ce.  thousands  ar.d 
perhaps  millions  of  children  and  their  moth- 
era-  all  individuals  who  love  and  hope  and 
euffcT  Just  as  you  and  I  do — are  dropping 
exhausted  by  starvation  Into  nameless 
grave?. 

This  enormous  famine,  spread  over  so  wide 
an  area  of  civilized  mankind,  is  one  of  the 
most  terrible  things  that  has  ever  happened 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  Owing  to  the 
tremendous  increase  of  population  during 
the  past  150  years,  its  scale  la  Infinitely 
preatcr  than  the  comparable  tragedies  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and 
even  the  Great  War  of  1914. 

Stiy  these  words  over  again  to  yourself, 
■lowly  and  emphatically,  and  try  to  take  In 
their  meaning:  "This  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible  things  that  has  ever  happened  in  the 
history  of  the  world."  And  it  is  happening 
In  our  day  and  generation.  We  cannot  es- 
cape from  the  fact  that  It  Is  happening  by 
trying  to  put  it  out  of  our  minds,  nor  can  we, 
the  citizens  of  a  vast  commonwealth  and  a 
•till  prosperous,  well-fed  country,  absolve 
ourselves  from  the  moral  responsibility  to  do 
•ometblng  about  it 

Thla  catastrophe  la  terrible,  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  thovisanda  of  Innocent  children 
who  have  died  and  will  die.  It  Is  equally 
di-eadful  on  account  of  the  memories,  the 
hitter  grievances  and  resentments  against  us, 
which  will  go  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. By  Belgium,  by  France,  by  others  of 
th«  worst-starved  countries  of  Europe,  we 
who  think  of  ourselves  as  kindly  and  well- 
intentioned  will  be  regarded,  if  we  continue 
to  stand  aside,  aa  cruel,  selfish,  and  merciless. 
An  American  relief  worker  recently  In  Prance 
told  me  that  again  and  again  he  had  heard 
Prench  people  say.  "We  will  help  the  British 
because  we  want  them  to  win  the  war  and 
get  rid  of  Hitler.  But  we  shall  hate  them 
forever  for  letting  our  children  starve  when 
they  could  have  saved  them." 

This  hatred  will  permanently  poison  the 
future  relations  between  Britain  and  Prance, 
or  Britain  and  Belgium,  unless  we  make  some 
effort  to  help  It  will  hamper  post-war  re- 
construction beyond  calculation,  and  post- 
pone to  an  Indefinite  date  the  restoration 
of  International  friendship.  Even  a  gesture 
of  iTood  will,  however  small  and  Ineffective. 
Would  be  better  than  nothing.  Not  food 
alone  matters,  but  the  spiritual  grace  with 
which  It  Is  offered.  If  the  Prench.  the  Bel- 
gians, the  Greeks,  and  all  the  rest  believe 
that  we  are  Indifferent  to  their  sufferings. 
If  they  feel  that  we  do  not  care  how  many 
of  their  children  starve  to  death  so  long  as 
our  own  are  strong  and  beautLTul  enough  to 
Win  baby  competitions,  what  else  can  we 
exp«t  them  to  do  but  hate  and  distrust  us 
•0  long  as  history  Is  written  and  read? 


Conditions  In  Greece  have  been  exception- 
ally t>ad  because,  according  to  the  Greek  Gov- 
crr.ment  publication.  Greece  Under  Enemy 
Occupation.  Greece  was  dependent  upon  Im- 
poru  for  aU  ssaentlal  foodstuffs.     Her  an- 


nual consumption  of  wheat  was  at  least  1.- 
200.000  tons,  of  which  a  third  came  from 
abroad  in  good  years,  and  much  more  in 
bad.  Meat,  sugar,  and  rice  were  also  im- 
ported on  a  lait^e  seal.?.  All  these  Imports 
came  from  overseas.  According  to  Dr  Cawa- 
dias,  chairman  of  the  Greek  Red  Cross  in 
London,  overland  communications  were  so 
difficult  that  "even  In  times  of  peace  Greece 
never  received  food  by  this  rcule." 

Greece  was  at  war  with  Italy  {rem  Octcber 
28.  1940.  Therefore  the  autumn  (1340)  sow- 
ing was  never  completed,  and  the  spring 
(1941)  sowing  wa.-;  not  even  b:gi:n.  Diinng 
the  war  with  Italy,  Greece  never  bad  mere 
than  a  weeks'  food  supply,  and  subsi.=  ted 
largely  on  shipments  convoyed  under  British 
protection.  The  military  land  operations 
devastated  the  whole  country.  Reads,  rail- 
ways, bridges,  viaducts,  factories,  and  stores 
were  methodically  demolished  by  the  re- 
treating armies.  Land  communications  broke 
down  completely.  At  sea,  Greek  shipping 
suffered  enormous  losses.  Every  ship  which 
survived,  including  all  fishing  craft,  left 
Greek  waters,  so  tl.at  no  me.ins  of  communi- 
cation remained  between  the  Greek  main- 
land and  the  islands. 

When  the  Gerr.an  Army  occupied  Greece 
at  the  end  of  Apr.l  1941,  they  seized  food- 
stuffs and  livestock,  thereby  aggravating  an 
already  dlsastrcui  situation.  Thus  it  was 
tha',  during  1941.  starvation  came  to  Greece 
more  quickly  ar.d  in  a  mere  dras-ic  form 
than  to  any  other  country.  By  the  summer 
of  that  year  conditions  in  Athens  and  the 
Piraeus,  where  the  population  had  been 
swollen  to  over  a  million  by  refugees  from 
the  north,  were  already  appalUrg.  The  same 
was  true  cf  some  of  the  islr.nds.  Bread  and 
meat  virtually  disappeared,  and  in  some 
places  people  were  reduced  to  eatm?  does 
and  cats.  Children  especially  had  becun  to 
suffer  horribly. 

By  December  1941  nearly  200  Greek  men, 
women,  and  children  were  reported  to  be 
dying  of  starvation  each  day.  There  was  no 
fish,  no  wheat,  and  no  bread.  At  the  b  gin- 
ning of  1942  the  flgtire  for  deaths  in  Athens 
and  the  Pirseus  was  given  as  2  CX)0  a  day. 
The  Evening  Standard  (January  18.  1942)  re- 
ported that  those  who  survived  were  so  cold 
from  the  combined  effects  of  hunger  and  the 
bitter  Vv'inter  that  they  even  opened  the 
graves  and  robbed  the  dead  of  their  garments 

The  first  concession  allowed  to  Greece  was 
for  the  shipment  of  50.000  tons  of  food,  at 
the  rate  of  2.000  tons  a  fortnight,  from  Tur- 
key. This  was  announced  In  the  press  on 
September  11.  1941.  The  relief  was  financed 
by  sufcscription  from  Greeks  in  America,  col- 
lected by  the  Vanderbilt  Committee  for  Aid 
to  Greece.  The  German  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments gave  a  safe  conduct  on  condition  that 
the  ships  sailed  only  in  the  daytime,  and  In 
addition  Germany  allowed  some  exports  from 
Greece  for  exchange  against  Turkish  food- 
stuffs. This  focd  from  Turkey  fed  500  000 
jjeople  dally,  and  is  estimated  to  have  saved 
5  to  10  percent  of  the  population  of  Athens 
and  the  Plr«us  ifrom  death. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  1942  the  Catho- 
lic press  announced  that  further  measures 
of  food  relief  were  being  arranged  by  the 
Vatican,  and  later  that  month  plans  began 
for  regular  relief  from  Sweden.  The  possi- 
bility of  shipments  amounting  to  15.000  tons 
a  month.  In  addition  to  the  relief  from  Tur- 
key, was  mentioned  In  Parliament  on  April 
ai.  IMa.  On  December  17.  1942.  Prince  Carl. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Swedish  Red  Cross, 
stated  that  Swecish  ships  had  so  far  carried 
to  Greece  76.000  tons  of  Canadian  wheat  and 
8.000  tons  of  o:her  commodities,  such  aa 
dried  vegetables,  milk  powder,  and  medicines. 
A  safe  conduct  wis  given  for  these  shipments 
by  the  belligerents.  The  Joint  Swedish-Swiss 
Commission  In  Athens,  with  a  Swedish  chair- 
man, now  has  a  staff  of  650,  of  whom  140 
cbeck    and    Inject    the    shops    and    soup 


kitchens  in  Athens  which  distribute  the 
food.  At  various  times,  600.000  Athenians 
have  been  led  in  the  soup  kitchens. 

In  spl^e  of  these  various  small  relief  meas- 
ure?. Dr.  Cawadias  stated,  at  ths  end  of  last 
Septf-nibor  that  of  the  300,000  clnidren  liv- 
ing in  Athens  and  the  Piraeus  when  Greece 
was  attacked  no  les.'^  than  110,000  had  already 
dlea  of  .starvation,  malnutrition,  or  epidemics. 
Tho.se  who  still  lived  survived  only  as  living 
skeletons,  •'lltoially  creatures  of  skin  and 
bone  "  Children  were  losing  weight  at  an 
avcraj^e  rute  of  2  pounds  a  month  cwinr;  to 
thf  rapidiy  decrea.-ing  supply  of  milk.  Miik- 
yieldini:  live.^tock.  lacking  fodder,  were  being 
slau-'htcred  for  meat.  A  neutral  observer  de- 
scnbtd  the  conditions  in  some  of  the  chil- 
dren's hospitals  as  Dante's  Infern^.  In  one 
hospital  the  mortality  rate  was  &8  percent. 
In  another  the  wards  were  so  overcrowded 
that  er.ch  bed  ccntained  four  faniis-hcd 
children. 

rELCICM 

Belgium,  like  Greece,  is  a  email  country, 
and  a  large-scale  importer  oi  foud  in  peace- 
time. About  50  percent  of  the  energy  value 
fcf  .ts  food  supplies  comes  from  outside.  Yet 
in  Belgium's  case  there  has  been  no  attempt 
a*  relief  ui  this  war,  much  less  any  endeavor 
to  imitate  the  maguifictnt  work  of  the  Cnm- 
tnlssion  foi  Relief  in  Belgium  ur-dcr  Herbert 
Iic.jver,  by  whicli,  between  1914  and  1918, 
the-  Belgian  Nation  was  saved. 

Up  to  the  present.  Greece  alone,  out  of 
all  occupied  Furopc,  has  been  excepted  from 
rigid  and  unrelenting  blockade  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  only  food  reaching  Belgium 
fHim  outaCiC  has  come  from  Portugal,  Spain. 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  Since  May  1941 
t!.;s  has  amounted  to  about  20  GO'J  tons  of 
R.sh.  flour,  and  oil,  and  50  tons  of  dried  milk. 
This  has  been  distributed  mainly  to  the  poor. 
The  country  had  no  stocks  when  invaded 
by  Germany,  and  since  much  of  its  soil  was 
affectPd  by  actual  warfare  the  harvests  have 
been  pc>or. 

For  Belgium,  as  for  Greece,  the  Swedes  have 
done  their  utmcst,  and  a  Swedish  committee 
for  the  relief  of  Eelgian  children  was  formed 
in  the  e.utumn  of  1941.  An  appeal,  signed  by 
the  Archbishop  cf  Sv.-eden.  by  Prince  Charles. 
brother  of  the  late  Queen  Astrld  of  Belgium, 
and  other  prominent  persons,  brought  con- 
tributions from  the  Swedish  people  of  more 
than  500  000  kroner  ($120,000).  This  money 
has  been  spent  in  Belgium  by  the  committee, 
who  state  that  the  whole  of  the  focd  pur- 
chased and  .'ent  to  Belgium  has  gone  directly 
to  the  relief  of  the  children  under  the  super- 
vision cf  the  Swedish  Consul  General  In 
Belgium. 

Even  this  assistance,  which  has  been  quite 
Inadequate  in  scope,  is  on  the  verge  of  Inter- 
ruption, a-s  the  committee  has  come  to  the 
end  of  its  funds,  and  the  prospect  of  raising 
more  money  in  Sweden  la  not  er.couraging. 
Last  autumn  the  committee  announced  that 
the  mortality  among  Belgian  children  is  now 
appalllne,  conditions  being  infinitely  worse 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Belgium,  they  say, 
will  soon  reach  a  level  of  starvation  as  bad  as 
that  of  Greece,  if  not  worse. 

On  December  7,  1942.  the  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester wrote  to  the  Times  ( London )  to  point 
out  that,  while  young  English  children  are 
receiving  special  rations  of  cod-liver  cil  and 
orange  Juice,  young  Belgian  children  are  sick. 
listless,  and  dying  through  hunger.  He  In- 
quired i 

"Cannot  the  British  Government  permit 
the  Belgian  Government  to  use  its  own  finan- 
cial resources  to  send  special  rations  of  pow- 
dered milk  and  vitamins  from  America  now 
to  save  the  children  of  Belgium?  These 
would  be  medical  supplies  in  effect.  A  scheme 
has  been  prepared  whereby  shipping  can  be 
provided ,  and  the  International  Red  Cress 
would  undertake  the  distribution  of  the  very 
small  amount  required — only  2,000  tons  a 
month— for  saving  children  under  16,  nursing 
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and  expectant  mothers,  and  invalida.  It  Is 
little  enough  for  which  navicerts  only  are 
asked.  Its  arrival  would  offer  no  temptation 
for  German  plunder.  When  we  are  sending 
large  quantities  of  fcxxl  to  our  own  prisoners 
(in  Germany)  without  any  Interference  by 
the  Germans;  when  we  are  making  it  bo  easy 
for  our  own  children  to  get  their  special  ra- 
tions if  only  their  parent.*  will  take  the  trou- 
ble, can  It  be  right  to  refuse?" 

FRANCE 

On  January  14,  1943,  the  Times.  In  an 
article  on  "Control  in  north  Africa."  reported 
the  fear  of  General  Giraud  that  "unless  mili- 
tary action  is  taken  in  time,  starvation  may 
come   to  the  French   before   liberation." 

We  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions in  France  fi'om  Dr.  Howard  E.  Kersch- 
ner,  recently  director  of  relief  for  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  who  describes 
the  French  of  southern  France  as  "a  nation 
slowly  dying  of  hunger." 

The  famine  there  began  when  5.000.000 
lefugeea  from  the  Low  Countries,  Luxemburg, 
and  the  north  of  France  ate  the  food  reserves 
during  the  summer  of  1940.  From  this 
severe  blow  it  has  been  impossible  for  the 
districts  affected  to  recover,  because  over 
1,250,000  Frenchmen  are  still  prisoners  of 
war,  and  farm  animals  have  been  killed  in 
the  fighting,  eaten  for  food,  or  destroyed  for 
lack  of  feed.  TcxjIs  and  fertilizers  cannot 
be  obtained,  transportation  has  been  reduced 
to  20  percent  of  normal,  and  there  Is  so  little 
seed  available  that  in  plowed  fields  in  many 
parts  of  France  nothing  Is  grown. 

During  the  past  2  winters  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  has  supplied  ex- 
tra food  to  100,000  of  the  most  needy  chil- 
dren In  the  schools  of  unoccupied  France. 
Its  American  members,  and  their  staff  of  140 
well-trained  non-American  workers,  have 
found  the  past  year  In  France  a  year  of 
deepened  svifferlng.  There  has  been  less  food, 
shabbier  clothing,  almost  no  heat,  less  trans- 
port, increasing  Ill-health,  and  hardships  of 
all  kinds.  The  infant  death  rate  is  now 
nearly  twice  what  It  was  before  the  war. 
Tuberculosis  Is  Increasing,  marriages  are 
fewer,  the  number  of  births  Is  greatly  re- 
duced, and  the  mortality  among  old  and 
subnormal  people  has  reached  extraordinary 
proportions. 

"Those  who  survive,"  Dr.  Kerschner  warns 
us  in  a  letter  published  In  the  Sunday  Times 
(London)  on  January  17,  1943,  "will  be 
dwarfed  in  bcxly  and  warped  in  mind  and 
personality."  And  in  another  letter  he  asks 
how  reconstruction  will  be  possible  with 
these  dwarfed  bodies  and  twisted  minds  i 

"Close  study  and  long  observation  on  the 
Continent  convinces  me  that,  in  the  interest 
of  shortening  the  war  and  making  reconstruc- 
tion less  difficult,  we  ought  to  save  what  la 
left  of  the  children  of  the  occupied  coun- 
tries" 

The  food  and  clothing  which  the  Americans 
used  lor  the  French  children  did  not  come 
through  the  Allies'  blockade,  but  was  pur- 
chased in  1940  and  early  1941  from  central 
Europe,  Turkey.  Switzerland,  Africa,  and 
Asia.  Since  these  stocks  are  exhausted,  and 
no  more  can  now  be  purchased,  even  the 
100.000  children  who  have  been  fed  mtist 
be  abandoned  to  starvation  unless  the  gov- 
ernments in  London  and  Washington  allow 
navicerts  for  the  food  to  be  brought  from 
America.  Dr.  Kerschner  makes  a  plea  for 
these  navicerts  and  assures  us  that — con- 
trary to  the  belief  of  many  British  people — 
the  Germans  never  interfered  with  the  Amer- 
ican relief  work. 

"We  have  never  lost  a  mouthful  of  food. 
Neither  have  the  small  amounts  which  we 
have  brought  into  France  enabled  the  Ger- 
mans to  take  any  more  of  Prench  fcxxl  stocks. 
Dp  until  last  summer,  at  any  rate,  they  were 
not  taking  from  unoccupied  France  aa  much 
food  as  the  terms  of  their  armistice  provided 


for — because  they  could  not  find  It  In  suffi- 
cient quantity  anywhere  to  make  It  profitable 
to  take  (1.  e.  it  is  economically  unprofitable 
to  scour  a  country  picking  up  an  egg  here  and 
a  carrot  there ) .  The  fact  that  we  had  a 
little  food  somewhere  In  a  colony  of  children 
or  were  feeding  a  few  children  in  some  of  the 
city  schools  did  not  make  any  greater  accu- 
mulation of  French  food  anywhere  that  they 
could  seize.  It  only  meant  that  these  chil- 
dren were  eating  instead  of  starving." 

OTHER    COCNTRIES 

Hellar'd  is  stated  by  the  Famine  Relief 
Committee  to  be  facing  starvation  this  win- 
ter, because  the  country's  capacity  to  produce 
Xocxl  has  been  so  much  reduced.  The  occu- 
pying power  robbed  the  country  of  40  per- 
cent of  its  pre-war  cattle,  which  were  slaugh- 
tered or  taken  alive  to  Germany.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  pigs  and  poultry  was 
saved.  In  1941  the  death  rate  of  children 
under  4  increased  by  31  percent  from  the 
1939  figure.  During  the  summer  of  1942  an 
examination  of  school  children  at  Rotterdam 
showed  that  only  36  percent  were  getting 
enough  vitamins  to  prevent  rickets.  The 
coming  months  will  mean  real  starvation 
for  the  Dutch  people,  and  the  children  of 
Holland  will  be  irreparably  weakened  unless 
vitamins  and  concentrated  food  can  be  sent 
In  without  delay. 

Norway,  Denmark,  and  Finland  are  In  a 
similar  position  to  Holland.  On  March  12, 
1942,  the  Evening  Standard  reported  that 
Mr.  John  P  Thelen,  an  American  Red  Cross 
representative,  had  stated  while  passing 
through  London  on  his  way  back  to  the 
United  States  of  America  to  report  that  in 
eastern  Karelia  70  percent  of  the  children 
under  7  were  dying  of  starvation.  The  food 
shortage  was  acute  throughout  Finland. 
Even  black  bread  and  f>otatoes  were  scarce 
and  meat  virtually  unobtainable.  Mr.  The- 
len had  paid  $5  for  a  rabbit.  He  explained 
that  after  the  invasion  of  Russia  all  food  and 
medical  supplies  for  Finland  were  stopped. 
As  America  is  not  at  war  wfth  Finland,  he 
supervised  the  distribution  of  the  existing 
stocks,  and  then  remained  as  an  observer. 

POLAND,    CX:CtTFIIlD    RUSSIA,    TTTGOSUkVU 

At  a  recent  gathering  In  London,  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Gautler  stated  that  in  these  three 
countries  the  situation  is  probably  worse  than 
anywhere  else,  but  very  little  is  known.  We 
have  only  recently  learned  that  over  a  mil- 
lion people  died  In  Leningrad  during  the 
siege.  In  Yugoslavia  the  southern  border 
districts  certainly  are  suffering  acutely. 

Of  Poland,  a  report  Issued  In  1941  by  the 
Ministry  of  Information  stated  that  Instead 
of  the  daily  2.400  calories  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  existence  the  focxi  rations 
allowed  to  the  Poles  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  680  calories  daily,  and  those  to  the  Jews 
only  400.  It  was  stated  thai  In  Lwow  the 
Germans  received  4'2  pounds  of  bread  per 
week,  the  Poles  2'2.  and  the  Jews  little  more 
than  1  pound.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  the 
Poles  and  the  Jews  are  dying  of  starvation, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
reduced  to  boiling  down  the  bark  of  trees  and 
the  skins  of  dead  animals. 

Neither  time  nor  remorse  can  restore  thou- 
sands of  dead  children  to  life,  nor  within  any 
measurable  period  give  back  vitality  to  the 
nation  which  has  lost  them,  nor  will  aeons 
of  time  remove  the  blot  on  our  own  nation 
for  the  self-interest  or  Indifference  which 
permits  this  holocaust  of  youth. 

One  of  the  loveliest  passages  In  the  Bible  is 
that  from  Isaiah,  chapter  43,  verse  2:  "When 
thou  passest  through  the  waters  I  will  be 
with  thee;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall 
not  overflow  thee;  when  thou  walkest  through 
the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned;  neither 
shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee." 

That  divine  promise  must  have  comforted 
milllous    of    sick    and    grief-strlcken    aotUa 


through  all  the  ages  of  history.  Cannot  wt 
strive  to  get  somewhere  near  the  solicitude 
of  that  God  in  whose  image  we  are  made;  to 
let  these  suffering  children  and  their  parents 
feel  that  in  their  dark  hour  we  are  with  them 
in  spirit?  Even  more  important  than  the 
actual  food  we  send  them  .s  their  knowledge 
that  we  care — that  we  see  their  predicament 
as  they  see  it — thinking  not  of  children  in 
categories  or  millions  but  of  an  individual 
child  dear  to  his  parents;  of  "one  of  these 
little  ones"  beloved  by  God. 

TRZ  IMUCDIATX  TASK 

Now  receiving  general  support,  says  How- 
ard Kerschner,  Is  the  limited  feeding  project 
for  most  needy  children,  women,  and  unem- 
ployed of  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France 

Approximate  number  to  be  fed : 

Norway 1,  000.  000 

Holland 3.  000.  000 

Belgium 3.000.000 

Prance 5,000,000 

Amount  each  person  would  receive 

dally;  Orama 

Cereals >  100 

Fate 20 

Meat— _ ,  M 

Milk  ( powdered  or  condensed )  _  90 

Tonnage  required  each  month: 

Cereals 80.000 

Pats 6.  000 

Meat. ,  8,  000 

MUk.. 6.000 


I: 


Total 


61,000 


Proposed  Amendment  •(  Section  107  (b) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

or  PKNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
order  to  correct  what  I  consider  a  gross 
Inequity  in  the  revenue  law  I  propose  on 
the  reconvening  of  the  Congress  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  the  following  amendment : 

In  place  of  the  last  sentence  of  section 
107  (b)  insert  the  following: 

"If  In  any  period  of  13  consecutive  months, 
whether  or  not  such  period  constitutes  1  at 
more  taxable  years,  an  individual  receives 
gross  Income  from  a  particular  artistic  work 
or  invention  by  him,  which  is  not  less  than 
80  percent  of  the  gross  Income  In  respect  of 
such  artistic  work  or  invention  received  in 
such  period,  plus  the  gross  Income  therefrom 
received  previous  to  such  period,  and  plus  the 
gross  Income  therefrom  received  in  the  12 
months  Immediately  succeeding  the  close  of 
such  period,  the  tax  attributable  to  the  part 
of  such  gross  Income  received  in  such  period, 
which  is  not  taxable  as  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  the  capital  asset  held  for  more 
than  6  months,  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
aggregate  of  the  taxes  attributable  to  sucb 
part  had  it  been  received  ratably  during  the 
entire  time  from  the  beginning  to  the  com- 
pletion of  such  composition  or  iDventlon." 

In  place  of  (b)  reading: 

"The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  applicable  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  E>ecember  31,  1940,  but  with  respect  to 
a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December  81. 
1940,  and  not  beginning  after  December  31. 
19il,  the  period  specified  In  such  mbaecUoa 
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•hall  be  60  moDths  1q  lieu  of  36  months,  and 
the  peroenUce  cpeclfied  In  «uch  subsection 
•ball  be  75  percent  In  lieu  oX  80  percent." 

InMrt  the  following: 

"The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
rtiall  be  arpUcable  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1939.  but  with  respect  to 
•  taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1939.  and  not  beginning  after  December  31, 
1041.  the  period  specified  In  such  subeectlon 
■hall  be  60  months  In  lieu  of  36  months,  and 
the  percentage  specified  In  such  subeectlon 
•hall  be  75  percent  In  lieu  of  80  percent." 


Re  LL  Col.  Andres  Soriano 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHIMGTON 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  I  made  a  speech  discussing  the  Fal- 
ange  movement,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  recent  activities  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  the  course  of  that 
.•peech  I  mistakenly  made  imfortunate 
references  to  Lt.  Col.  Andres  Soriano, 
Secretary  of  Finance,  ad  Interim,  of  the 
Philippine  Government  in  exile.  I  deep- 
ly regret  having  cast  any  reflection 
upon  the  patriotism,  loyalty  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  cause  of 
Philippine  independence  of  Sefior  Sori- 
ano. I  wish  now  to  make  such  amends 
as  I  can  by  pointing  out  that  Col.  Andres 
Soriano  served  with  distinction  in  the 
defense  of  the  Bataan  Peninsula  In  ac- 
tual combat  service  at  the  fighting  front, 
that  so  outstanding  was  his  service  that 
President  Manuel  Quezon  recognized  and 
honored  Colonel  Soriano  for  his  bravery 
and  distinguished  service,  and  that  also 
that  fearless  American  general,  Douglas 
MacArthur,  decorated  Colonel  Soriano 
with  the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion: that  Secretary  of  War  Henry  Stim- 
8on  has  stated  over  his  own  signature 
thkt  he  Is  impressed  with  the  loyalty  of 
Colonel  Soriano  and  says  further  "that 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  patriotic 
record  in  the  Philippine  Army  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Soriano  and  that  no  sus- 
picion or  question  of  loyalty  of  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Soriano  is  borne  out  b7  the 
facts,  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Colonel 
Soriano  has  in  every  way  Justified  the 
warm  commendation  and  praise  of  the 
highest  of&cials  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  as  well  as  of  the  Philip- 
pine government."  Admiral  E.  J.  King, 
commander  In  chief  of  the  United  States 
Pleet.  over  his  own  signature,  has  like- 
wise certified  to  the  patriotism,  loyalty. 
and  worthiness  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Soriano. 

I  deeply  regret.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  through  a  misimderstanding  I  have 
said  anjrthing  heretofore  which  cast  re- 
flection upon  the  character,  patriotism, 
and  loyalty  of  this  distinguished  member 
of  the  Philippine  government  in  exile, 
and  I  wish,  so  far  as  I  can.  to  make 
amends  by  this  statement  I  do  not  want 
In  any  way  to  be  a  part,  wittingly,  to  any 
reflection  upon  brave  men  who  have,  by 


actual  combiit  service  subsequent  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  demonstrated  in  the  most 
effective  way  of  which  man  is  capable 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  and  his  desire  to  secure  complete 
independence  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 
I  have  leained  that  Lt.  Col.  Andres 
Soriano  has  a  son,  now  aged  18,  who  has 
enlisted  in  tlae  Coast  Guard  and  is  a 
member  of  the  enlisted  personnel  of  that 
great  and  important  branch  of  the  Navy 
Department  C'f  the  United  States.  This 
adds  further  support  to  the  character 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  of  the  Soriano  family.  I  here- 
with express  to  my  warm  friend,  Mike 
Elealde,  Conrimissioner  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  representing  the 
Philippine  Islands,  my  regret  and  sor- 
row that  I  ha^•e  caused  to  him  and  to  his 
associates  any  embarrassment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mistaken  charges  or  re- 
flections upon  Colonel  Soriano  which  I 
have  heretofore  made,  and  I  wish  here- 
with to  assuj-e  him.  President  Quezon. 
and  the  distinguished  cabinet  of  the 
Philippine  government  in  exile,  and 
through  them  to  the  brave  Philippine 
people,  my  soitow  at  having  cast  any  re- 
flection upon  Colonel  Soriano.  I  am 
proud  to  make  this  statement  and  desire 
now  to  pay  my  tribute  to  Colonel  Soriano 
for  having  so  bravely  served  his  Philip- 
pine people  £ind  government  in  actual 
combat  service  in  the  Philippines  and  for 
having  so  distinguished  himself  in  such 
action. 


The  Retireicent  From  Con^rress  of  the 
Honorable  Jack  Nichols 


EJITENJJION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMMET  O'NEAL 

or   KENTCCKY 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  O'NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Jack  Nichols  resigned  from  Con- 
gress on  July  3, 1943,  and  throughout  the 
membership  cf  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives there  were  sincere  expressions  of 
deep  regret  that  he  would  not  be  one  of 
us  after  that  date.  Men  come  and  go 
in  Congress  and  some  leave  little  im- 
pression upon  their  colleagues.  The 
personality  of  Jack  Nichols  is  such  that 
his  retiremen:  meant  a  loss  to  all  of  his 
colleagues.  I  have  been  very  fortunate 
In  that  Jack  Nichols  and  I  entered  Con- 
gress together  in  1935.  Our  contacts 
have  been  many  and  I  have  learned  to 
have  not  only  affection  for  him  but  a 
high  regard  for  his  character,  his  fear- 
lessness, and  his  ability.  He  should  suc- 
ceed magnificently  in  any  work  which 
attracts  his  Interest.  His  new  associates 
will  be  fortvttiate  in  having  his  ability 
and  his  fine  iiersonality  as  an  asset  in 
the  conduct  cf  their  business. 

He  leaves  Congress  with  the  good  will 
of  men  In  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  will  be  pleasing  to  any 
Member  of  Congress  to  have  Jack  Nich- 
ols walk  into  his  office  at  any  time.  Our 
best  wishes  are  always  with  him. 


Address  of  Hon.  Leon  H.  Gam,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Before  Annual  Meetinf  of 
Pennsyivania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Associa- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil 
As.>ociation,  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
June  25,  1943: 

Permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanka 
to  your  association  for  this  opportunity  to 
apporir  at  your  annual  meeting.  A  great 
many  of  you  I  know,  and  know  well,  because 
I  have  lived  In  the  heart  of  the  Pennsylvania 
oil  country  most  of  my  life,  and  I  beli*!ve 
that  I  have  a  clear  picture  of  what  this  great 
industry  means  to  our  region. 

Your  problems  and  their  solution  are  Im- 
p<jrt:int  because  you  are  helping  to  win  the 
war  JiLst  as  the  boys  who  are  flying  the  planes, 
m.annms  tlie  ships,  and  driving  the  tanks 
arid  jeeps. 

Pt.'insylvanla  grade  crude  oil  is  greatly 
needed— needed  and  needed  badly — to  lutrl- 
cate  all  of  the  mechanized  equipment  to 
fipiht  the  war  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
producers  of  the  region  know  how  to  secure 
this  oil.  They  are  descendants  of  the  men 
who  started  the  petroleum  Industry.  Tliey 
havL'  never  stopped  learning  how  to  improve 
their  skill.  However,  they  are  not  skilled  In 
combating  an  element  who  are  seemingly 
dtnermined  to  obstruct  the  production  of 
oil 

The  situation  in  Washington  Is  very  criti- 
cal and  gives  signs  ai  this  time  of  caus.ng 
the  oil  men  to  regaid  the  New  Deal  as  a  picnic 
by  comparison.  The  New  Deal  was  an  efifort 
to  ctishion  the  shock  caused  by  what  lool:ed 
like  too  much  of  everything.  The  present 
Situation  is  an  effort  to  solve  the  problems 
caused  by  what  looks  like  too  little  of  almost 
anything;  and  the  bureaucratic  planners.  It 
becomes  increasingly  evident,  ceitalnly  are 
playing  havoc  with  the  economic  life  and 
American  system  of  business  In  their  futile 
efforts  to  solve  the  problems.  And  I  say  that 
a  terrible  day  of  judgment  awaits  those  who 
wiUfuliy  interfere  with  the  productions  of 
this  Nution.  whether  it  be  In  the  production 
of  food,  equipment,  or  oil. 

We  are  all  concerned  over  the  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
to  grant  a  price  Increase  as  an  incentive  to 
secure  additional  crude  to  meet  the  demands 
In  this  all-out  effort  of  America  to  win  the 
war. 

The  next  great  bottleneck  In  America  will 
be  oil. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration for  War  is  primarily  Interested  in 
producing  the  materials  essential  to  winning 
the  war.  Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  assume 
that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  is 
concerned  In  restricting  prices  so  as  to  pre- 
vent Injurious  inflation.  We  recognize  that 
both  have  their  places  In  the  picture.  How- 
ever. I  think  It  wUl  be  agreed  that  there  has 
been  no  inflation  in  the  price  of  crude  oU, 
heretofore,  and  the  small  amount  of  Increase 
In  reflned  products  that  would  be  required 
to  take  care  of  an  average  of  50  to  75  cents 
a  barrel  would  not  produce  dangerous  Infla- 
tion. 
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Tlie  fiist  ron.'^idfration  in  the  entire  pic- 
ture is  the  winning  of  the  war  This  is  of 
primniy  impcrtance.  because  without  oil  we 
cannot  operate  the  mechanized  equipment 
to  fight  the  war. 

Facts,  figuie?.  and  briefs  have  been  filed  by 
the  variou*  associations  and  others  in  their 
efforts  to  be  of  assistance  and  to  substan- 
tiate their  contentions  that  a  pr^ce  increase 
Is  n'cc.-.ary  to  inciease  production. 

The  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War  has 
made  very  definite  recommendations,  on 
April  7  and  also  forcibly  in  his  letter  on  June 
10.  It  is  a  critical  situation  and  it  will  be 
a  terrible  catastrophe  and  responsibility  I 
WTU':cl  not  care  to  be  charged  with,  if  within 
a  ftw  months  from  now  by  reason  of  the 
short -Eightcd  policy  of  the  6.  P.  A.,  we  find 
oursflve-  without  sufficient  oil  to  fully  man 
the  machines  of  war. 

V/e  in  tiie  Congress  have  been  paying  some 
attention  to  national  oil  problems  for  some 
little  time,  and  a  price  increase  necessary  for 
Pennsylvania  oil  applies  to  the  rest  of  the 
oil-proGUcmg  country.  What  shall  we  do? 
Shall  we  go  on  dividing  up  what  is  left, 
rationing  in  ever  smaller  bits,  while  the  pro- 
fessonul  bureaucrats  debate  endlessly  their 
thecries  on  how  to  proceed  In  a  dream  world? 
Or  shall  we  retiirn  to  the  world  of  reality 
that  has  always  worked  when  the  ingenuity 
of  man  wa.*-  allowed  to  function  in  any  lawful 
manner  that  he  desired? 

At  the  western  edge  of  the  region  that  Is 
most  desperately  pressed  for  petroleum  sup- 
plies there  are  500.000,000  barrels  of  crude 
ell  waiting  to  be  coaxed  from  reluctant 
sands  The  process  cf  coaxing  Is  well  un- 
derstood by  you.  But  it  costs  more  money 
than  you  can  command.  The  East  needs  the 
additional  supply  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
that  can  be  obtained  by  Increased  crude  oil 
producticn.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Corps  need  all  the  Pennsylvania  crude 
lubricants  they  can  get,  and  what  Is  true  of 
your  situation  is  true  of  the  oil  producing  in- 
dustry  all  over   the  land. 

All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  of  an  actual 
shortage  of  crude  oil  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  This  has  been  said  by  all  those  who 
are  ccmpe'ent  to  testify  to  conditions.  The 
Petroleum  Adniinistrator  for  War  has  repeat- 
edly sounded  the  alarm  and  has  recommend- 
ed certain  methods  to  stimulate  production — 
a  price  increase  on  oil.  The  Office  of  Price 
Administration  afone  refuses  to  recognize  the 
conditions.  That  agency  has  been  the  won- 
derland department  of  this  war  effort  all  the 
way 

It  hi  s  a  curious  collection  of  half-baked, 
iniprrictical  visionaries  who  never  did  know 
the  score  about  anything,  mixed  up  with 
some  who  are  in  there  to  put  over  a  theory 
of  "production  for  use  and  not  for  profit." 
A  theory  that  in  recent  years  Ls  the  theme 
song  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Gentleman,  the  shackles  on  productive  ef- 
fort should  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 
The  Ccngress  has  always  withstood  the  shocks 
and  cctten  rid  of  evils  that  crept  In  becavise 
the  people  a^-erted  their  basic  authority  and 
today  the  Congress  is  Insisting  on  correc- 
tion.^. Thi's  was  evidenced  in  the  manner  we 
handled  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in 
the  appropriation  bills  in  the  House  a  week 
ago  ttjday.  The  Ccngress  is  responsive  to 
what  the  people  want.  On  cur  problems, 
and  tlio.'^e  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  the  Con- 
grer-s  will  first  demand  a  solution  at  the 
hands  of  these  who  have  been  given  tem- 
porary auiliority  which  Congress  was  told 
was  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  If 
the  sciJutions  are  not  reached  In  that  way,  the 
legislative  power  will  be  applied  as  It  has 
been  m  the  recent  appropriation  bills  and  a 
number  of  ether  cases  within  the  year. 

Tlure  ha.s  been  too  much  delay  in  our 
productive  effort.  We.  in  the  Congress,  think 
that  we  can  effect  some  remedies  very  soon 
and  we  aie  aoinu  to  do  something  about  It. 


t  I  do  feel  that  the  oil  industry  should  pay 
i  more  attention  to  tlielr  representatives  In 
;  Congress.  Today  we,  in  this  Nation,  are  en- 
gaged.' as  you  kno*-.  in  this  all-out  war  effort. 
Everybody  is  concerned  atxjut  food,  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  soybeans,  peanuts,  lambs,  sheep, 
butter,  silver,  zinc,  copper — but  little  has 
been  said  In  the  Congress  up  until  recent 
weeks  about  the  Importance  of  having  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  oil  to  meet  the  needs  and 
demands  of  this  Nation  of  ours,  now  fighting 
on  17  different  fronts,  and  to  meet  the  de- 
nu\nds  of  our  allies,  who  are  depending  upon 
us  to  furnish  the  oil  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
rapid  and  early  conclusion. 

Tills  Is  no  time  for  bickering  over  price 
with  American  boys  making  the  supreme 
sacrifice  every  day.  but  a  time  for  action  to 
build  up  our  inventories  and  stock  piles  to 
meet  the  demands  over  the  months  that  lie 
ahead. 

It  seems  bureaucracy  is  riding  high.  Pro- 
ducers of  oil  throughout  the  country  have 
been  on  a  starvation  diet  for  the  past  10 
years.  The  price  of  oil  has  been  static  with 
but  few  exceptions  since  1941.  No  one  ques. 
tions  that  material  costs  have  greatly  in- 
creased, that  labor  costs  have  gone  up  several 
htindred  percent  In  some  Instances,  that 
manpower  becomes  scarcer  every  day,  that 
materials  have  become  scarcer  and  that  pro- 
duction Is  rapidly  declining,  that  stocks  and 
reserves  are  rapidly  being  depleted,  no  new 
discoveries  are  being  made,  and  little  or  no 
exploration  is  being  carried  on,  and  we  know 
that  we  are  using  more  oil  than  we  are 
producing. 

Last  year  we  produced  1.390.000.000  barrels 
of  oil  and  used  1.400,000.000  barrels  of  oil, 
and  everything  indicates  that  no  new  dis- 
coveries are  being  made.  The  consumption 
has  steadily  risen  and  It  becomes  evident  we 
need  a  price  Increase  to  induce  producers 
and  wildcatters  to  find  new  and  prolific  oil 
fields.  If  we  want  more  oil,  and  we  have  got 
to  have  It  or  there  Is  a  possibility  that  we 
may  lose  the  war,  as  well  as  the  peace  that 
follows. 

The  one  way  to  get  new  oil — more  oil — is  to 
pay  the  man  who  goes  out  after  it  a  suffi- 
cient price  to  at  least  pay  the  lifting  costa 
and  make  It  a  profitable  venture.  The  oil- 
men are  the  finest  group  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans that  ever  lived,  and  all  they  ask  is  a 
chance  to  break  even. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  bureaucrats 
are  determined  to  hold  the  line,  ignore  the 
oilmen.  Ignore  the  Congress,  and  that  little 
or  no  attention  will  be  given  to  the  requests 
and  demands  made  upon  them?  Their  crack- 
pot philosophy  of  production  for  use  and 
not  for  profit  becomes  more  apparent  every 
day,  and  we  all  know  that  back  of  every 
successful  enterprise  Is  the  profit  motive, 
the  American  way — the  system  that  built 
America. 

If  a  person  can't  break  even  or  make  a 
dollar,  why  sink  holes  in  the  earth  to  find  oil? 

Permit  me  to  state  that  when  crude  prices 
are  increased,  new  fields  will  be  opened  up, 
old  fields  rehabilitated,  and  production  will 
rapidly  be  Increased.  When  there  Is  no  profit 
there  is  no  Incentive  for  anyone  to  secure 
more  oil,  and  the  producer  doesn't  have  the 
money  to  carry  on.  even  if  he  wanted  to  for 
patriotic  reasons.  So  if  this  situation  con- 
tinues, there  is  no  question  that  we  are  head- 
ing for  a  crisis  in  this  country  unless  we 
secure  the  oil  to  meet  the  war  demands. 

All  of  these  facts  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  power-drunk  bureau- 
crats, but  they  say  that  every  war  baa  Its 
casualties,  and  the  oil  producer  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  casualties  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. However,  I  want  to  state  to  the 
bureaucrats  that  even  In  war  we  look  after 
the  casualties  by  giving  them  first  aid  and 
attention  when  they  are  badly  hit,  wherever 
they  may  be.  But  the  economic  casualtlea 
mean  little  or  nothing  to  those  who  never 


•  built  a  business  or  met  a  pay  roll  but  who  are 
particularly  ambitious  to  recast  the  economic 
structure  of  America. 

During  recent  months  I  watched  the  usurp- 
ing of  power  by  executive  branches  cf  our 
Government  and  the  creation  of  agencies 
which  suddenly  api>eared  with  a  blaring  ol 
trumpets  and  none  of  which  are  worth  a 
damn,  all  of  whom  are  contributing  to  the 
breaking  down  of  the  entire  structure. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  oil  industry 
has  not  appealed  to  the  Congress  long  before 
they  have  to  check  and  correct  many  of  these 
cockeyed  programs  that  have  t>een  carried 
on  m  the  name  of  emergency  and  war. 

I  realize  as  well  as  you  that  In  time  of  war 
we  must  proceed  as  directly  and  efflclently  as 
possible.  A  crying  need  for  such  action  makes 
it  imperative.  You  understand  that  It  la  the 
duty  and  obligation  of  everyone  to  do  what 
he  can  and  we  owe  responsibility  to  our  GoT- 
ernment  and  our  country.  It  is  our  duty  to 
speak  up  and  not  accept  the  crackpot  the- 
ories that  have  been  choked  down  the  throats 
of  the  American  people  with  little  or  no  ob- 
jection over  the  past  several  years  for  fear  we 
may  offend  some  of  these  balf-wtts. 

There  Is  approximately  a  time  lag  of  B 
months  to  a  year  between  Increased  drllimg 
and  Increased  production.  Nine  months  to 
a  year— with  this  coimtry  engaged  In  the 
most  crucial  war  in  its  history.  But  In  spite 
of  all  of  our  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  thoss 
Memt>er8  In  Congress  several  Impractical  the- 
orists have  been  able  to  hold  up  a  price  In- 
crease on  oil  to  increase  our  production  which 
noay  eventually  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
American  boys.  There  is  going  to  be  a  ter- 
rible day  of  reckoning  on  this  issue  unless  we 
secure  action  at  an  early  date. 

There  seems  to  be  within  the  Inner  circle  a 
"political  and  economic  planning  group"  who 
have  blueprinted  and  charted  a  set-up  to  re- 
cast every  branch  and  department  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  to  bring  about  the  regimentation  of 
the  economic  life  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  they  have 
determined  to  force  upon  our  people  a  pro- 
gram for  the  regimentation  of  agriculture, 
industry,  finance,  and  labor  Into  a  socialis- 
tic state  operated  by  a  system  that  might  be 
termed  "administrative  democracy." 

I  have  concluded  that  they  aim  at  the 
elimination  and  destruction  of  the  middle- 
man, the  small  businessman,  the  oU  pro- 
ducer, the  white-collar  class,  whom  I  believe 
you  will  agree  with  me  are  the  backbone  of 
our  American  life.  I  feel  with  a  certainty 
they  Intend  to  bypass  and  eliminate  the 
Congress  in  event  enoUgh  support  and 
strength  appears  on  the  horizon  to  do  the 
Job.  It  is  quite  evident  over  the  past  several 
years  that  they  have  bypassed  the  Congress 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  unless  the  Con- 
gress reasserts  its  prerogatives. 

There  is  a  question  in  their  minds  at 
times  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  their 
acts;  nevertheless  they  take  a  chance  to  see 
if  they  can  indoctrinate,  as  they  call  it,  their 
socialistic  program,  and  it  must  be  said  they 
have  been  eminently  successful'  up  until  re- 
cently, when  Congress  reasserted  its  posi- 
ticu  and  determination  to  regain  those  pow- 
ers that  have  been  delegated  to  Congress  to 
enact  and  legislate  laws  concerning  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  The  pro- 
fessors, I  understand,  are  outraged  and  In- 
dlgnant  that  we  have  the  audacity  to  ques- 
tion their  phlloeophy  of  "production  for  use 
and  not  for  profit."  Their  arrogant  manner 
evidences  this  fact.  These  White  House  pete 
have  but  one  plan,  and  that  plan  is  a  pro- 
gram of  "producer  to  consumer."  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  regimentation 
of  all  of  our  people,  and  the  economic  life 
of  America. 

Now  it  is  about  time  that  this  crackpot 
element  are  eliminated  from  control  of  the 
various    departments    of    the    Government. 
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Th«M  impraetlcAl  ?l«lonariet  b«?«  been  ccd- 
(UmI  about  long  •ooufb.  and  why  wc  tolcr* 
•t«  them  to  b«7ond  my  po««n  of  compre- 
h«nalon.  If  w*  were  runntnf  •  btuineM  snd 
there  irae  tcme  particular  department  bead 
who  waa  eonoelvtug  a  lot  of  c<^ke7ed  U't' 
mulM  that  were  p^tKularlf  harmful  for 
the  eoiMiuct  and  operatkm  of  the  bualnea* 
arid  th<Nie  Mleaii  w*re  eauetng  ttnilutucn.  fon* 
tlt^Utrti.  attfi  ehu/Hi,  We  w'/tild  /mmMNfe)f 
pltff.*^  in  (it0  the  IhdlrtdtMl  t*ftpmi*it7)0  U<t 
IM  tftm4ttfyfiitit0,   h'H  tHd  an  with  the  Ov/- 

f^4M4  utt  h'»$  »♦**♦  th  *h>'it  i^'tt'o  ''I  ttfi  *tif 

ih^f  0tii  Dt>tt^i§  l*<  HiH  l«>M  V'i  *h*-i/  thfUf 
^•«ft    (•    ^Hf    «U^«>*<*    ^.Hfh'^,    M»>-efM«    ii-a 

>.•<«  t.0tnnt  th4  ihti  iH'^a  ua^i^ifiyl  II.  ai/h<.af*, 

iu  aM.iali«M  Mmfh^»h  hu*lM«M  IM*'^  a#« 
HittMtg  (aawlU.  »4»<|  U)«l  la  UaflMtf  ll^a  )i««»f| 
w««t  "f  l|»a  •<.<«ii>vM«lt:  Ufa  uf  UiM  NalU'M 

Till*  iriiUp  h»«  ifiitd  averythiiitf  u^»i  tita 
p*«(  (U  yaara  UUrtlng  off  with  t|>a  Nailoiiul 
lUcuvary  Admlnutratlun,  Iba  klUlrm  utt  ut 
fouittf  hu((a  for  fartiliaar,  thay  diatrtbuta 
the  fertlUwr  to  the  farmer,  tbla  to  Increaaa 
the  jFlald  In  production,  to  plow  it  under. 
They  have  hired  thouaanda  of  new  people 
until  the  Government  pay  rolla  are  cluttered 
up  to  3.000.000  civilian  employeea.  Tbey 
open  up  local  offlcea,  dlatrlct  oOoea,  county 
olBcea,  and  they  plan  long  Into  the  night 
with  a  lot  of  crackpot  Ideaa  to  break  down 
the  American  way. 

They  have  held  ralUea,  folk  dances.  May- 
pole dances,  and  parties,  youth  movements, 
plowed  under  and  destroyed  our  cropa, 
planned  scarcity,  planned  Utopias,  untU  they 
have  gotten  the  coimtry  Into  a  damnable 
meaa.  I  feel  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion la  their  final  big  push  to  blitzkrieg  our 
American  way  of  life  and  freedom.  We  stand 
IdlT  by  aghast  at  their  Innovations,  while 
they  continually  Insist  on  cramming  their 
Incentive  programs  down  the  throats  of  the 
American  farmers,  the  oil  producers,  and 
buslneaamen  who  have  steadfastly  reftised  to 
accept  them. 

They  have  had  no  practical  experiences  to 
Juatlfy  their  being  placed  in  control  as  eco- 
nomic esars  over  the  American  people.  They 
did  not  come  up  the  hard  way.  Tbey  do  not 
k33ow  what  it  Is  to  establish  a  business  and 
employ  people.  They  do  not  know  what  It  U 
to  get  the  money  to  meet  a  pay  roll  or  to 
buy  raw  materials,  but  they  are  brilliant  oon- 
versatlonaltoU  with  glib  tonguea  and  aym- 
phonles  of  words,  that  aeem  to  make  an 
Impression  on  certain  people  in  Inner  circles 
of  our  national  life  who  permit  them  to  con- 
tinue these  cockeyed  formulas  that  are  put- 
ting ow  people  out  of  business.  All  this 
with  a  war  going  on  with  good  American 
boy*  being  aacrlflced  every  day  on  the  seaa. 
under  the  aeaa.  In  the  air.  and  on  land. 

They  contend  that  the  American  way  Is 
more  or  lesa  the  horse  and  buggy  stuff  that 
the  methods  are  old  and  outmoded,  and  our 
minds  are  getting  a  little  foggy  and  that  It  la 
better  for  us  to  get  out  of  the  way  for  the 
new  school  of  thought  and  let  these  vision- 
ary, profeaaorlal  bureaucrats  take  over  to  try 
out  their  pet  achemea  which  la  coating  the 
American  taxpayer  mllliona  of  dollaia  and 
destroying  our  free  system  of  Industrial  en- 
terprise and  Impeding  the  war  effort  on  the 
home  front. 

everything  lately  la  a  British  design.  I 
was  of  the  opinion  tbat  we  had  declared  o\ir 
independence  on  July  4.  1T78.  but  a  great 
many  people  in  the  Oovemment  aeem  de- 
sirous of  patterning  after  the  British.  Why 
to  It  necessary  for  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 


istration to  ptit  In  charge,  working  in  the 
background,  a  man  like  this  Israel  Moaes  Beiff 
who  headed  up  the  poll  Ileal  and  economic 
planners  In  England  with  their  document 
"Freedom  and  Planning."  to  take  chnrKe  m 
th«  chief  con.niitarit  and  general  counsel  of 
the  Office  r/l  Price  Admlnl!ttr;itlon  and  ad' 
vi*if  U>  War  IrifrrfmatMm?    What's  the  rraf- 

I  Uir  with  gating  some  sr/und  Am<^i«8n  wi'h 
h'^rrMr  serrae? 

I  tt'f  w«  hat»  ftpt  til  th*  ttnpfrr*iiti*  p»r- 
*ftr>pM^<t  Ir'ttn   lRr.(|)arfd  nf-Utit   Iti   »h<»   hn'K- 

tfHt^fH    1^*0***    a^t-iff^n    •'•♦Kfff    »f//|    tt-ttfit>-' 

k  *H  >^A>W«f  kHi*f  »*ttMt-i  ut  HUt  kt-'itt*'**!"-  I'tk 
Vf  Hi^lhll»hi  urn  ^/*"L*  Ih^'i  anHiH  ^H^Hh»t^tllth 

'^Utf\i  ttm  hat  in  ht^Mt  Uf-  ^<»"^/<«  «kli»/  «•» 

hi4ta  §h4  ^^'U  AHi*t^>-tth  a^tiA-MI  iihi^h  l« 
•WM'UV  »H  A0Hl'>«'i»rM'a4«  ty»MUMi.l  ll...<  |.m« 
0Um4  IM  U«i  if  itM  ^nun,  tV  Ulal  »l«'l  k«|«>.«i- 

UinhA*.  1*^1  mn  uu  you,  Mt«i«ii  mm/io  v^caiUi 
and  duifibuiad  U  iituis  wiady,  »i»»iy,  una 
equitably  than  any  oiliar  •ymciu  in  Utti  wuilii, 
making  Amsrlca  ths  land  ut  uppuriunlty  lie- 
eauaa  tha  American  system  k'vss  everybody 
a  chance.  A  ladder  which  anyone  niuy  cUnib 
to  suceaas  If  he  haa  the  ability  and  energy 
and  willingness  and  resuurcefuinesa  to  use  it. 
There  are  no  barriers  In  America,  unle(>«  the 
Government  becomes  one,  to  stop  anyone  who 
Is  ambitious  to  succeed.  This  American  sys- 
tem la  not  blueprinted  by  any  authorities, 
limitations,  orders,  directives,  or  decrees. 
Anyone  In  America  can  strike  out  in  any 
field  of  effort  he  chooses  and  the  reward 
comes  to  him  as  his  efforts  earn  it,  so  my 
remarks  today  are  for  the  preservation  of  a 
sjrstem  that  I  am  determined  shall  be  re- 
tained. 

We  have  all  heard  about  planned  economy. 
We  have  all  heard  of  planned  scarcity,  and 
over  the  past  10  years  these  creators  and 
concelvers  of  new  Ideas  have  been  concocting 
more  formulas  than  the  American  business 
system  can  digest,  with  the  result  that  con- 
fusion, confliction,  and  chaos  exist  today, 
due  to  Government  regulations,  restrictions. 
and  strangulations — a  condition  that  has 
brought  the  farmers,  the  merchants,  the  oil 
producers,  and  the  American  business  system 
to  a  point  of  utter  exhaustion,  and  so  today 
the  people  of  America  are  lifting  their  voices 
to  the  Congress  to  eliminate  that  element 
from  the  various  departments  of  our  Federal 
Government  who  are  sabotaging  this  Ameri- 
can system — men  who  have  built  America  to 
such  a  strength  that  we  have  become  the 
envy  and  the  leader  of  all  the  world.  We 
accept  this  challenge  hurled  at  us  and  we  are 
going  to  get  rid  of  them. 

When  our  backs  were  uo  against  the  wall 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  who  did  we  turn  to.  to 
do  a  Job  that  had  to  be  done  if  we  were  to 
exist?  We  did  not  turn  to  the  planning 
bureaucrats.  We  turned  to  the  American 
industry.  They  took  off  their  coats  and  se- 
cured unbelievable  results — results  that  have 
earned  for  them  the  recognition  and  thanks 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  They  turned  out 
the  foodstuffs,  ships,  tanks,  guns,  planes. 
and  mechanized  equipment  that  gave  the 
world  a  new  Inspiration  to  carry  on.  Several 
months  ago  we  were  sick  and  disheartened, 
worried  over  what  might  happen.  Now,  to- 
day, we  know  we  are  going  to  win  the  war, 
and  It  Is  Just  a  question  of  time,  so  now  the 
social  reform  boys  are  reasserting  themselves 
and  attempting  to  take  over  the  American 
system  and  operate  it  «is  they  feel  it  should 
be  operated. 

However,  we.  too,  are  thinking  for  the 
future.  And  If  this  country  of  ours  Is  to 
remain  a  democracy  and  not  degenerate  into 


a  socialized  bureaticrflcy  we,  then,  must 
maintain  at  all  costs  the  American  business 
system  that  built  America;  and  let  us  not  be 
driven  out  by  the  power-drunk  bureauaata 
who  nrp  iii'r'><lu'')ng  under  the  guise  of  a 
wartime  contribution  socialistic  reforms  lof 
»h»  f^trirTi»n'««t'/n  of  our  pe<rpie, 

thpn*  ^t'lii'imtfUt  ah'i  vltloTif»rle«  hav*  for 
y^nr*  m*ti  •#>ir»i)n«  in  wh'iola  io  a  JM  M 
ifiH'i,*^  T'l,^.  tin  d'oihf,  »»t  fnyst'fl'd  fry  th« 
•  h"'MM    r-tinffM,  uttphti.  »ti4  i>lafi#  ihff  M" 

'»r*  tf'nn  nt*'-it*  ih^U  ffhifMttrpfif  ^t^h'f***! 
h«r'f"*<'*  Hhfi  tfif*  4  ihtt4     hti*  #h*rt  >»*  tHf'^ 

>,.i*.(    ftiw,      *^»fi    thHiiHf  Hh»4,  ^hH  k  §*^lit  » 

«,*.^^),u»<  Htn.i.uith  ilt<.»*  a>«  h^^  («<wa  «m  M<i» 
i4»>l^^  t  t^ih^tt-tn^u  uh\(nh$  Im  a'<»-«i/<'  aMy  uf 
ihtitK  itiuh*  »h4  i|4«.y  thuHiU  >ya  ft>l$t.itli  tm 
Utt-au  ^^i4^^^ln^»  hu^ttt  uva>»l«)>|v«i(l  M««u  NM« 
LiM/uiy  H'lWtvitr.  ihay  »tiU  liiiii*t  iliat  lli« 
Aihtini:uu  i;u»t(iLMi  syviem  accapt  them,  av«u 
lin.Uili  ilie  ttyniuin  rtiOognliutM  that  U  U  lm> 
pofcfcihld  ti)  ttttejii  them  bacausa  It  would 
de»iroy  that  which  tliay  represent  and,  there- 
fure,  they  refuse  to  accept  them. 

tJo  the  profeshors  by  directive  orders  en- 
deavor to  push  these  measures  through  and 
In  many  Instances  have  gotten  away  with  It. 
However,  the  mandate  delivered  by  the  people 
on  November  3,  1M2,  insists  that  the  plan- 
ning bureaucrats  who  are  stifling  Initia- 
tive, eliminating  competition,  and  destroy- 
ing trade  be  no  longer  permitted  to  ride  herd 
on  the  American  businessman  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

However,  my  friends,  I  think  this  past  few 
years  have  been  boom  years  for  the  profes- 
sional bureaucrats.  For  years  they  have  been 
playing  around  with  books,  and  now  a  gen- 
erous Government  comes  along  and  gives 
them  the  money  and  the  opportunity  they 
have  dreamed  of — but  never  hoped  to  re- 
alize— and  that  is  to  experiment  with  their 
ideas  and  plans  and  charts  on  130,000.000 
American  guinea  pigs,  so  they  try  a  little  of 
thU  and  a  little  of  that,  and  sit  back  and 
gloat  and  glee  over  the  results  obtained.  If 
the  results  are  bad  and  th^  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  many  millions  of  dollars,  and 
they  fall,  they  laugh  It  off  and  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  say,  '-Oh,  well,  they  have  at 
least  tried  what  we  have  been  dreaming  of  for 
years  and  years  and  it  did  not  work,  so  we  will 
try  something  else." 

Under  this  American  system  we  have 
proven  that  the  American  businessman  has 
blazed  more  new  industrial  trails,  developed 
more  new  enterprise  than  any  other  sys- 
tem in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Our 
workers  today  receive  a  higher  wage  and 
they  can  buy  more  for  their  money  than  in 
any  other  country  and  under  our  American 
system  the  thrifty  and  provident  have  been 
able  to  build  up  insurance  to  protect  them 
and  their  dependents  which  Is  larger  than  all 
the  systems  of  the  other  countries  altogether. 
This  year  the  American  people  will  pay  $4,- 
450,OC0,0OO  in  Insurance  premiums.  Ycii 
will  have  to  admit,  my  friends,  that  there 
Is  no  system  better  than  the  one  in  exist- 
ence here   today. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me;  •  I  admit,  of 
course,  that  the  Government  is  necessary. 
The  Government  should  regulate  and  not  de- 
stroy. The  Government  should  preserve  our 
freedom  of  Initiative  and  freedom  of  effort 
and  not  be  harassing,  haunting,  and  destroy- 
ing With  restricting  regulations. 

What  does  our  Nation  symboilBe  today? 
If  It  no  longer  typifies  the  aspirations  of 
freedmen  in  this  day  of  dictatorships,  if 
righteous  Individualism,  if  the  dynamic  of  la- 
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Itlatlve  must  be  suppressed  by  the  solace 
of  a  staMc  v^lety,  if  the  love  of  liberty  munt 
be  surrendered  for  the  security  at  slavery.  If 
the  will  to  do  and  the  cciirj  ge  to  dare  no 
loiiB'-r  exemplifly  thf  npirit  of  American 
inanhor/d  and  womnnhood.  If.  In  a  W'td, 
AmfM'»n  feprewn'Htivf  /l^m'-frtry  h»« 
f>»l>'l  tfi  (••  mt«*ton  f>*  li'^tr)"  i»r"l  »«rTTon'l 
fh*ri  tN"  fl»>(|  ttirtf*  ?>"•<(*  fy>  )'rw»rM  ar/l 
Ih*  h'^t^n  M  ffi»rik!ri<1  i't  Jtb»f«y  •Mrf^fi'l^f*^ 
tf't^r*'  trrf  tti-nO'  *ii'h  (•  r<"*  U<-  ti»* 
W»  }if>yf  M*fi  •tf»»»f  ♦'•o  |"f  *      W*  »r*  t'f* 

f'ii"iti/  *'i  ht*t*  h<<r->t  *<f*t>  f*  «»  •♦  f)*ff,*»,# 
♦,f,/,  ♦  ff)/f  f,i»-«,  »,,  U  -f/^t  'f'*"  ft"*  ^'f  t'ff 
fttt-t.Uw.h  i,f  Htft  f,„t„t,n1  uh  W*  •♦*  f^  '  m 
ff,  ftl  4ftti  h'-^tt'tti^'ti*  "t  '►'(«  0''  '111  '-i  '"•*». 
f'<'  in  ifitit iltfiif   <Hh'<  -ffiil't  >1t"»*''f   If 

t'lit   /.!*>,*■♦    »*<»♦('<    f'f<t/    Hthi'ii  If-  f    '♦    inH 

^"M>(*     «»y     t-lnii^    >*t     tnil      '■(■'.     '♦     tt.k     »•«».*» 
■Iht-ih    I"    ii'ii    h<"ht    ^t>t'i4nh    )fi    htht-i'i-H    I    * 

t^^i^t  (>'>•>  I0*t-H^  t^'Hi'iH  i>>»'  Hi'-t-ti  ^'''4  l*>h»i 
^nH  If4i>f  M<<1  A>«">'*'  fh  h'i'hit.-lt  n^ttf-tt*  hut) 
^|.K^(i^  the  ^in>'^  nf  »/(/(4MtM««|i^  hit  «M  nl  W< 

ItJ.tl  ^1.  V.^«il  inul  ctHht  >'|<|<i,(lio>My  t<i  ^n  <<>«:» 
ft;    l(«u    n>  itt.iuH>'H    nl    |i.Ut>.tM<w     U<L    n^f.l 
lUi.iiy    1. 1    ItLtU' ni    ij    It. i, Haiti     tntiii.it,    i,l 
i'l^eiitUntt   II. c  liljtriiy  lu  iiciiu-  and  do  il.inii* 
li.ui  bmlii  ii,r  M  Kiiui  Auit^rii-d      We  utu  toddy 

1.1  It;  tab  rfprtbCIildllVtii  i.f  Ihij  pei/pje  to  |j|c/< 
tft.t  (ItHi  AnietiC'un  kyaiiin  to  lei  Ub  hu^e 
faith  in  iliib  bVbitni  uhich  Iiud  done  bu  uuilIi 
to  inuke  our  country  great 

Our  (uthers  louglu  i-^r  this  freedom — 
for  thU  opportunity.  We  fought  for  it  in 
World  War  No.  1.  We  are  ftghilng  for  it 
today,  in  World  War  No.  2.  and  as  our  fathers 
pa.y.ed  thl.s  freedom  on  to  us  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  will  have  the  courage  of  our  con- 
victions to  carry  on  this  fight  against  this 
element  who  seek  to  regiment  the  peoples 
of  America  through  some  bureaucratic- 
controlled  and  operated  form  of  govern- 
ment. Our  compensation  for  our  work  will 
be  the  satisfaction  of  passing  on  this  herit- 
age to  our  boy.s  and  girls  of  tomorrow  having 
played  our  part  to  protect  the  American  way 
Oi  life 

I  know  that  the  Per.nsylvania  oil  industry 
has  and  will  continue  to  do  Its  share.  I 
believe  that  your  situation  not  only  must  be 
improved,  but  that  it  wiil  hr. 

Some  day.  and  I  hope  in  the  near  future, 
this  war  will  be  over  and  we  will  be  on  our 
knees  with  nrofound  thanks  to  the  God  who 
pave  us  great  victories  and  to  the  American 
boys  who  paid  with  their  lives. 

To  those  men  coming  back  to  their  homes 
and  communities,  let  us  on  the  home  front 
guard  well  the  rights  and  freedoms  for  which 
they  fought.  You  have  a  duty  to  those  who 
gave  their  lives  and  iheir  all  to  fight  for 
you — to  keep  intact  these  chances  to  engage 
in  free  and  unhampered  businesses  and  pro- 
fes.--ions.  Let  us  not  lose  the  fight  en  the 
home  front. 

Our  system  may  not  be  perfect  but  we 
h.^ven't  done  so  bad  when  we  look  at  the 
ether  natlon.s  in  this  world  of  ours. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  we  In  Congress 
realize  the  important  part  the  great  petroleum 
Industry  plays  in  our  country  both  in  time  of 
war  and  time  of  peace. 

No  indiistry  has  made  greater  contributions 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  or  the  develop- 
ment of  our  national  life.  Better  gasoUne. 
better  lubricants,  and  a  host  of  new  products 
will  be  the  lot  of  our  country  as  the  result  of 
your  untiring  and  ceaseless  efforts  and,  bear 
this  in  mind,  made  possible  because  of  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  opportunity,  and 
in  spue  of  what  must  have  seemed,  at  times 
dl.^ccu.-aging.  hopeless,  and  unintelligent  gov- 
ernmental control. 

The  Pennsylvania  oil  industry  is  not  only 
the  oldest  but  its  prebcrvaticn  Is  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
the  region.  I  doubt  if  very  many  of  our  peo- 
ple who  unknowingly  depend  upon  its  eco- 
nomic structure  reai.ze  that  fact.    Yovir  job 


that  lies  ahead  Is  not  an  easy  one.  But  I  am 
confident  that  If  you  will  all  work  together, 
cooperate  with  the  Congress,  and  retain  the 
unity  which  has  made  you  strong  you  will 
emerge  better  ortanlred  than  ever  befyfe  In 
youf  rl'^fiotia  himory 

1  warif  frni  to  know  that  w^  In  Cor,gr*««  ar* 
pyn)pn*h»Uf  ntid  nrirtef«<ar>'thif  nrnl  Wf  are 
(i'**Tm^tiHi  ihnt  thi*  •f/»**m  ttl  tt*»  #fi«»f- 
f'tf«*  again  h*  ^if-n  an  frpp"t*nf>i*y  ♦'»  pfi- 
''*»"l    ut'tt*t    »••   tfnin   f^t^M    tl^h«frrf>♦f*'^    hj 

f*)-.»«  •',  ♦»,»  ^,..  ,*/.<f<).,^,  ,^  ty,t,  f(,«f    ttit,  Mm. 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

o»  uiaaouRi 

IN  TUB  SENATE  OF  THJB  UNITED  STATM 

Tfiursdau,  July  8  (Iccjiilattie  day  of 
Monday.  May  24  >,  1943 

Mi-.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent.  I  had  hoped  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity before  the  end  of  the  session  to 
di.scuss  at  some  length  the  bill,  S.  1073. 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bankhead],  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing certain  aid  in  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram and  war  effort  by  paid  newspaper 
advertising  with  special  provision  that 
a  suitable  amount  of  this  advertising  be 
allocated  to  rural  newspapers.  I  think 
that  this  is  an  extremely  meritorious  bill. 
I  think  that  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  war  effort  by  their  free  insertion 
of  releases  from  various  Government  de- 
partments and  of  advertising  in  behalf 
of  the  Government's  financial  program. 
Some  of  the  larger  newspaj>ers  have 
largely  been  able  to  recompense  them- 
selves through  the  insertion  of  paid  ad- 
vertising by  their  own  large  advertisers 
in  behalf  of  the  various  war  activities. 
In  case  of  many  of  the  smaller  news- 
papers there  has  been  no  recompense 
whatever  and  this  work  has  been  done 
at  a  very  heavy  financial  sacrifice. 
Every  manufacturer  of  munitions,  every 
purveyor  of  any  other  kind  of  war  sup- 
plies expects  to  be  not  only  paid  for  what 
he  furnishes  but  a  reasonable  profit  on 
top  of  it.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  news- 
papers should  not  equally  be  paid  for  the 
only  thing  that  they  have  to  sell — that 
is.  their  advertising  space — when  It  is 
devoted  to  the  Government's  interest. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  this  would  be 
a  subsidy  or  would  lead  to  Government 
control  of  the  pre.ss.  All  newspapers  are 
treated  alike,  paid  the  ordinary  rates  of 
advertising,  and  could  be  in  no  sense  a 
subsidy  and  in  no  degree  whatever  lead 
to  Government  control  of  the  press. 

At  this  late  hour  of  the  session  I  do  not 
desire  to  detain  the  Senate  by  inserting 
the  matter  in  great  detail.  I  do  wish  at 
this  time  to  ask  the  unanimous  consent 
for  the  insertion  in  the  Appendix  of  the 


RtcouD  of  a  summary  of  newspaper  aefi- 
timent  in  MlMourl  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Long,  the  very  able  manaaer  of  the  Mls- 
.wTurl  Pre«:«  ARWciatlon,  with  certain  ar- 
tlrles'atlached  therrto, 

I  may  <'»y.  Mr.  I»re«iid^tit ,  that  thJi 
ma»»^r  wm  railed  \ti  my  •♦l*ni|/m  fariv 
In  1M1  hy  VtA   W   ft  WChMthf.  t-^\Ujt 

A«  fh(»«  Uttif  1  uh^  nt*>  tnnttft  tip  nt/HU 
ttft-tiini  t-»fttittiit**'»>  hn'nht  hi  i^ti  mnh  *itf-h 

thi  ii44t-4i 

k«  ltvll«<«« 

t'Ktuihliiu.  Mu  ,   ¥tty   t,   Hi4t, 
oct.Mi"!  Hthttun  ch*m»  cm*^, 
Uniua  mttti*  hnitviii, 

Wa»hiiigtun.  P  O. 

Plar  bfcNATOB  Clark  :  Yuu  will  not  be  iur> 
pribtrd  at  (he  interobt  of  the  Mlaaourl  Preta 
Asbociatioi)  in  the  current  proposals.  Include 
tng  the  bill  introduced  this  week  by  ttenator 
Bankhead,  to  provide  Federal  funds  for  tha 
purchase  of  newspaper  advertising  space  to 
be  used  by  the  Government  In  advertising 
the  war  effort.  Perhapa  you  will  be  aur- 
pnsed,  however,  to  learn  that  Instead  of 
clamoring  irresponsibly  in  the  manner  typi- 
cal of  special  Interest  groups,  our  organi- 
zation seeks  only  to  obtain  fair  consideration 
to  the  problem. 

With  that  In  mind.  1  would  like  to  report 
to  you  the  results  of  an  opinion  poll  con- 
ducted among  members  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association  in  the  eflort  to  verify  reports 
that  the  publishers  themselves  are  opposed 
to  accepting  the  Federal  Government  as  an 
advertiser.  We  received  from  233  newspaper 
publishers  expressions  of  opinion  concerning 
the  following  statement: 

"The  United  States  Government  should 
purchase  advertising  space  In  the  newspa- 
pers, both  dailies  and  weeklies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  civilians  of  their  duties  in 
connection  with  the  war  eflort." 

The  answers  were  tabulated  as  follows: 

Strongly    approve 152 

Approve 60 

Undecided 3 

Disapprove 11 

Strongly    disapprove 7 

The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  Cowgill 
Blair,  general  manager  of  the  Joplin  Globe 
Publishing  Co..  presents  one  of  the  best 
statements  on  the  case  that  I  have  found.  I 
think  you  may  also  be  Interested  In  the  en- 
closed digest  of  statements  from  other  Mis- 
souri publishers 

From  these  comments  I  have  been  able  to 
glean  the  following  points: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  is  using  freely 
of  newspaper  advertising  space,  the  only  com- 
modity which  newspapers  have  for  sale. 

2.  Newspaper  publishers  want  no  subs.dy 
as  such 

3  However,  if  their  space  is  worth  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  same  rate  paid  by 
commercial  advertisers,  newspaper  publishers 
feel  that  theirs  should  not  be  the  only  Indus- 
try expected  to  serve  without  pay. 

4.  Government  advertising  should  b« 
placed  on  a  business  basis  through  commer- 
cial channels  and  not  as  a  plum  to  b* 
awarded  as  patronage. 

5.  The  papers  are  few  and  far  between 
that  are  willing  to  sell  theu-  pollclea  with 
their  advertising  space. 


•  I 
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6.  That  If  the  purchase  of  advertising  by 
the  Federal  Government  amounts  to  a  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Congress  instead 
of  voting  money  for  advertising  space  should 
forbid  the  dtfpartments  and  agencies  Xo  sub- 
mit for  publication  In  the  newspapers  ma- 
terial of  any  kind. 

One  of  the  Interesting  sidelights  on  this 
question  Is  that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
an  cld-tlme  buyer  of  newspaper  space  and 
that  In  all  probability  the  very  first  adver- 
tising campaign  of  truly  national  proportions 
was  undertaken  fcv  the  Treasury  Department 
during  the  War  between  the  States.  At  first 
the  war-loan  issues  of  that  day  found  little 
favor  With  the  public  The  bond  Issue  of 
1802  was  a  failure  until  Jay  Cooke,  a  Phila- 
delphia banker,  was  called  in  by  Saimon  P. 
Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
handle  the  campaign.  Co<jke  did  the  Job 
successfully — by  means  of  advertising. 

In  IBM  when  Secretary  Chase  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  P.  Feasenden.  bond  sales 
had  fallen  off  and  the  Government  again 
needed  money  badly.  CtX)ke  was  called  back. 
This  time  he  selected  Peaslee  &  Co..  an  ad- 
vertising agency  operated  by  L.  P.  Shuttuck, 
to  handle  the  war-loan  advertising.  Adver- 
tls«-n-.ents  were  placed  In  every  known  news- 
paper in  the  Union,  regerdless  of  size.  Alto- 
gether war-lean  advertising  appeared  In  four 
or  five  thousand  newspapers — and  was  paid 
for  by  the  Government  at  the  newspapers' 
repular  rates  Fessenden  had.  with  difficulty, 
sold  1133.000  000  In  bonds  in  7  months:  Cooke, 
and  th3  newrpapcr?.  In  less  than  6  months 
•old  WOO.OOO.COO  worth. 

If  the  use  of  paid  Government  advertising 
in  1864  caused  the  newspapers  to  sell  out  to 
the  bureaucrucy  of  that  day.  the  records  fall 
to  show  It.  In  fact  the  robust,  outspoken 
policies  so  characteristic  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  reconstruction  period  definitely  were 
not  in  keeping  with  the  behavior  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  kept  press. 

The  Missouri  Press  Association  already  has 
had  experience  in  handling  successfully  ad- 
vertising pnid  for  out  of  Government  funds. 
For  several  years  our  offlre  has  furnished 
clearing  house  service  for  the  Missouri  State 
Fair,  which  Is  operated  as  you  know  by  the 
State  of  Missouri.  We  handled  State  orders 
and  State  money  for  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can admlnlstratloru  alike  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  advertiser  and  of  our  members  which 
Include  newspapers  afBIIatcd  with  both  major 
parties.  So  far  as  I  know  this  advertising 
has  never  been  considered  political  patron- 
age and  so  far  as  I  know,  there  b&s  been  no 
effort  to  control  the  policies  of  publishers 
through  the  placing  cf  the  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  business  placed  in  the  news- 
papers for  this  account. 

I  am  not  aware  of  your  attitude  toward 
this  problem.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  you 
would  not  be  one  to  deny  the  newspapers 
Just  compensation  for  tbeir  services,  pro- 
Tldcd  you  were  convinced  that  this  compen- 
sation in  the  form  of  paid  advertising  did 
not  open  the  way  for  serious  coDsequences. 
I  do  not  think  It  would  be  fair  to  ask  you 
to  commit  yourself  to  support  Just  any  meas- 
ure that  would  appropriate  money  for  news- 
paper advertising.  But  I  do  not  believe  It  is 
too  much  to  urge  you  to  study  the  proposals 
aympathetically  and  to  consult  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  State  in  the  hope  of  arriving 
at  a  sound  basis  for  rendering  just  payment 
for  the  use  of  their  commodity.  On  this 
basis  an  expression  of  your  view  is  solicited. 
With  kindest  best  wishes.  Z  am. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

R.  R  LOMO. 
Vanoffcr.  Missouri  ^nss  Asaociation,  Inc. 


COM  anma  rsosc 

There  is  no  reason  why  Government  sd- 
Tertlslng  should  be  any  more  of  a  subsidy 
ttuin  any  other  adrsrtlatxkg.  (Bobcrt  W.  Vaa 
Pslt,  Salem  Post.) 


Have  urged  such  a  program  for  several 
months,  feeling  It  was  unfair  to  us  to  have 
to  donate  »o  much  of  our  space.  The  pub- 
lishers do  not  have  to  accept  the  advertising. 
(B.  L.  Fishback.  Perry  Enterprise  ) 

Talk  of  sub!-idy  Is  all  bosh  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  (J.  Boulton  Settle.  New  Franklin 
News) 

Such  advertising  would  not  be  subsidizing 
the  press.  I  carry  regular  advertising  for  five 
grocers — neither  of  them  figure  they  have  my 
coliunns  subsidized  (Ernest  L.  Hubbard, 
Seneca  News-Dispatch  ) 

Strongly  approve  on  same  terms  as  other 
advertising  Is  handled,  but  we  intend  to  be 
Independent.  (B.  J.  Bless,  Jr ,  VVestcii 
Chronicle  ) 

I  mean  pay  for  all  official  announcements 
only.     (Corley  L.  Overall,  Campbell  Citizen  ) 
The  Got'ernment  pays  f  ^r  everythln^^  el.'=e, 
why  not  advertising?    (W  R.  Painter,  Carroll- 
ton  Democrat  ) 

The  compiling  of  copy  and  making  of  the 
mats  are  paid  for.  We  should  net  be  a;ked 
to  beg  or  operate  a  racket.  (E.  H.  Shepherd. 
Eldon  Advertiser  ) 

Will  use  all  such  money  for  10-year  bonds. 
(F.  L.  Stufflebam,  Bolivar  Herald  ) 

It  would  distribute  ocst  to  all  taxpayers. 
Advertising  should  not  be  borne  by  }.u'o:i-hers 
alone,  or  even  by  business  firms  (W.  A, 
Sloan.  Bismarck  Gazette  ) 

I  am  an  anti-New  Dealer,  but  a  firm  be- 
liever In  legitimate  paid  advortlsir.s.  (C.  H. 
McNay.   Butler   Republican   Press  ) 

Strongly  approve,  provided  It  is  handled 
through  advertising  agencies.  (Nelson  Hiil, 
Richmond  News.) 

Strongly  approve.  If  handled  through 
agency  plnn,  like  Navy  campaign.  (R.  E. 
Swain.  Klrksville  Daily  Express  ) 

Approve.  If  it  Is  done  on  a  buslnes.s  basis 
and  no  suggestion  of  subsidy.  (W.  J.  Sewall, 
Carthage  Press.) 

Approve,  providing  the  advertising  is  pur- 
chased on  basis  of  merit  rather  than  political 
Influence.  (Frank  W.  Rucker,  Independence 
Examiner  ) 

Approve.  If  they  buy  other  advertising 
media.  (Morton  E.  Holman,  Maitland  Her- 
ald.) 

Approve,  as  long  as  It  Is  strictly  on  a  busi- 
ness basis.  (T.  Ballard  Walters,  Marshfleld 
Mail.) 

Approve  only  that  It  should  be  straight 
advertising  just  as  other  advertising,  with  no 
strings  attached.  (Meredith  Garten,  Pierce 
City  Leader-Journal  ) 

Approve,  if  other  advertising  media  is  paid 
for.     (Morton  E.  Holman.  Bkldmore  News. ) 

Approve  definite  advertising  program,  but 
not  a  subsidy.  (Marvin  W.  Pace,  Willow 
Springs  News.) 

I  dont  want  any  subsidy,  but  I  think  the 
Government  should  pay  for  what  Is  advertis- 
ing, in  war  or  peace.  (Lewis  W.  Roop,  DeSoto 
Republican.) 

If  the  Government  is  seeking  an  advertis- 
ing campaign,  expecting  ftill  value  received, 
I  believed  the  press  can  come  as  near  filling 
the  bin  as  would  be  possible.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  such  a  program  is  expected  to  influ- 
ence the  editorial  policy  of  the  press.  I  think 
It  ill-advised.  (J.  E.  Curry.  Douglas  County 
Herald,  Ava.) 

The  Government  should  promote  through 
legltiouite  advertising  channels  the  same  as 
any  buslneas.  It  isn't  fair  to  the  rural  press 
to  e^}ect  them  to  carry  the  copy  gratis  or  to 
sell  oo-op  advertising  continually  to  mer- 
chants and  businessmen.  The  present  bond 
drive  is  an  example  •  •  •  page  after  page 
Is  being  sent  with  ahnost  a  "must"  to  run  and 
without  compensation  except  for  the  amount 
merchants  contribute.  The  original  mats 
were  not  made  gratis,  the  copy  writers,  the 
lay-out  men.  and  the  compositors  were  com- 
pensated •  •  •  everything  was  provided 
for  and  ptdd  for  excqpt  the  actual  publishing 
oost. 


General  public  information  should  be  car- 
ried as  news  when  It  Is  news. 

Every  publisher  in  Missouri  Is  contributing 
time  and  effort  to  almost  every  Government 
need  in  tiie  war  •  •  •  he  can't  keep  on 
and  give  his  product  away,  too.  (Harry  E. 
Booth.  Lexington  Advertiser-News  ) 

If  the  Proeress  could  be  bought  by  some 
Government  advertising,  in  view  of  the  hun- 
drfd."?  nf  cclumn";  I  have  given  the  Govern- 
ment in  scores  of  ways.  1  would  hav?  to  be 
paid  a  thunder  of  a  lot  to  be  within  a  mils 
of  evening  the  account.  (C.  L.  Hcbart,  the 
Holcien  Progress  ) 

We  do  not  understand  just  how  paying  for 
part  of  this  advertising  would  subjugate  a 
pLiper,  when  It  Is  already  giving  until  it  not 
only  hurts,  but  almost  puts  a  large  numbrr 
out  nf  business.  (E.  T.  Hodges,  the  Linneous 
Bulletin  > 

It  would  plea.se  the  present  antinewspaper 
administration  to  eet  its  hands  on  newspa- 
pers. (John  H  Wolpers,  E>ally  American  Re- 
public, Poplar  ElufT.) 

JoPLiN  Globe  Ptjbli.shtng  Co.. 

ilprti  24.  1943. 
Mr   H   R   Long. 

Missouri  Press  Association, 

Columbia.  Mo. 

Df.ar  Mr  Lonc. :  I  am  enclosing  ballot  on 
the  piirrhis^  of  Government  advertlsine.  In 
whirh  I  f  xn-r.>;.=ed  approval  of  the  proposition. 

Anv  Pdvertl^iner  received  and  published  for 
the  Government  would  be  received  and  pub- 
lished by  us  the  same  as  advertising  from 
anv  other  client.  It  would  not  Involve  tha 
barter  of  cur  s.oiil  or  have  the  slightest  In- 
fluence on  our  policy.  Any  newspaper  that 
could  acrept  Government  advertising  on  this 
premise  1  think  would  be  wholly  warranted  in. 
so  doine.  but  any  paper,  the  publisher  of 
which  felt  that  the  purchase  cf  space  by  the 
Guvernment  was  a  subsidy  or  that  the  ac- 
ceptance cf  such  advertising  Implied  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Government  policies  of  which  he 
otherwi.«e  would  not  approve,  certainly  should 
not  sell  space  to  the  Government. 

In  the  scrap  drive  and  recent  bond  drive, 
the  Government  could  use  spmce  to  ad- 
vantage. The  newspapers  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  donate  millions  of  Inches  of  free 
space  to  Government  enterprises.  The  Gov- 
ernment itself  has  sent  out  thousands  of 
Inches  of  advertising  to  the  newspapers  to 
sell  to  commercial  sponsors.  In  this  way  they 
are  rather  nice  the  Medical  Association — they 
want  the  space  and  need  the  publicity,  but 
dent  want  to  pay  for  It.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  Government  should  expect  the  news- 
papers to  donate  advertising  space  any  more 
than  they  should  expect  to  donate  Govern- 
ment bends  to  the  newspapers.  The  papers 
pay  their  taxes,  purchase  their  quota  of 
bonds,  and  conduct  themselves  as  any  other 
citizen,  and,  in  addition,  give  of  their  news 
space  as  any  private  citizen  gives  of  their 
leisure  time  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
I  think  the  advertising  space  in  newspapers 
should  be  purchased  by  the  Government  only 
for  specific  projects  and  that  the  hazard  In 
Government  advertising  would  be  that  a 
political  oligarchy  would  pervert  the  priv- 
ilege of  spending  Government  money  Into 
propaganda  for  its  own  perpetuation.  If  de- 
cency in  Government  Is  not  entirely  obsolete, 
thL<5.  of  course,  would  not  occur. 
With  most  cordial  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Cowciii  Blais. 
General  Manager,  JopUn 

Globe  Publishing  Co. 

The  BtTx:rr-GAZFm  Pttblishing  Co., 

Brookfield,  Mo..  February  9,  1942, 
Senator  Bennttt  Champ  Clasx, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sekator  Claek:  I  am  writing  you  In 
the  Interest  of  the  country  press  at  BCs- 
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sourl,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  give  this  your 
usual  close  attention. 

During  the  middle  of  last  year,  for  2 
months,  the  Navy  had  an  advertising  cam- 
paign in  all  the  papers  of  this  section  of 
the  country,  and  a  personal  letter  from 
Secretary  Khox  to  each  of  the  newspapers 
following  that  campaign  disclosed  that 
thousands  of  recruits  were  obtained  all  over 
the  country  as  a  result  of  that  advertising 
campaign,  which  put  the  Navy  in  a  much 
better  position  to   meet   the  present  crisis. 

The  newspapers  of  Missouri  are  daily  re- 
ceiving tons  of  propaganda  from  the  differ- 
ent Government  agencies  requesting  that  we 
run  this  matter  free  of  charge,  which  we 
have  done  as  far  as  possible.  We  all  want 
to  do  our  part  to  help  win  the  war,  but  since 
the  order  has  been  made  to  discontinue  the 
manufacturing  of  automobiles,  and  the  ra- 
tioning of  automobile  tires,  it  has  practically 
ruined  the  automobile  and  tire  business  of 
the  country.  Hence  we  are  receiving  no 
national  ads,  and  the  local  merchants  who 
deal  in  automobiles,  tires,  etc.,  have  nothing 
to  advertise,  so  you  can  see  how  this  has 
hurt  our  business.  If  conditions  continue 
as  they  have  been  during  the  past  month, 
there  will  be  many  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  that  will  have  to  fold  up,  and 
others  will  have  to  reduce  their  size,  and 
hence  will  not  have  the  space  to  give  to  this 
free  advertising  that  Is  sent  to  us  now  each 
day. 

There  have  been  some  rumors  that  pos- 
sibly the  Government  would  engage  In  sonie 
form  of  advertising  throughout  the  country, 
and  particularly  in  the  rural  newspapers, 
relative  to  arousing  the  people  as  to  actual 
conditions  existing  at  this  time,  but  so  far 
nothing  has  come  of  it. 

I  am  calling  your  attention  to  this  matter, 
particularly  in  the  Interest  of  the  rural 
newspapers,  who,  I  think,  have  been  the 
hardest  hit. 

1  believe  you  are  In  a  position  to  take  this 
matter  up  before  the  proper  authorities,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  have  some  relief  in  the  way 
of  paid  advertising  from  the  Government. 
as  somewhat  of  a  remuneration  for  the  thou- 
sands of  columns  of  free  space  that  we  are 
giving  for  the  cause  at  this  time. 

Sending  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes, 
I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours. 

W.  B.  McGregor. 

Washington.  D.  C.  February  14,  1942. 
Col    William  B    McGregor, 

Brookfield,  Mo. 
Dear  Bill:  Since  WTiting  you  I  have  talked 
with  Lowell  Mellett,  one  of  the  President's 
executive  assistants  whc  Is  also  director  of 
the  Oflics  of  Government  Records.  He  ex- 
pressed great  sympathy  with  the  matter  I 
presented  to  him  and  promised  to  take  It 
up  in  official  sources  but  advised  me  that  it 
was  properly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Facts  and  Figures,  headed  by  Mr. 
Archibald  MacLeish  who  Is  also  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  War  Information.  I  have 
taken  the  matter  up  with  Mr  MacLeish  and 
discussed  it  with  him  fully.  MacLeish  tells 
me  that  there  has  been  a  prejudice  against 
newspaper  advertising  by  the  Government 
growing  out  of  discussions  which  took  place 
on  that  subject  during  the  last  war  when  the 
then  Secretary  of  Treasury  McAdoo  very  vio- 
lently opf>osed  any  advertising  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  ground,  first,  that  If  the 
program  was  once  entered  upon.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  advertise  in  every  newspaper 
whether  the  newspaper  was  good,  bad,  or 
Indifferent,  or  effective  or  Ineffective;  second, 
that  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money;  and 
third,  that  it  would  subject  the  Government 
to  the  charge  that  It  was  undertaking  to 
subsidize  the  press  and  thereby  control  It. 
I  suggested  to  MacLeish  that  the  first  objec- 


tion negatived  the  last  one  since  the  adver- 
tising was  Inserted  in  all  the  papers  the  ele- 
ment of  favoritism  would  be  lacking.  In  any 
event,  MacLeish  expressed  himself  as  being 
sympathetic  to  the  proposal  and  promised 
to  take  the  matter  up  at  the  Inner  Cabinet 
committee  meeting  on  Monday.  I  read  him 
your  letter,  stating  that  It  was  typical  of 
several  other  letters  which  I  had  received  on 
the  subject  but  perhaps  more  forceful  and 
cogent  than  any  of  them.  He  seemed  im- 
pressed by  the  argument  In  it  apd  asked  me 
to  give  It  to  him  to  take  With  him  to  the 
inner  Cabinet  committee  meeting,  which  I 
did. 

I  will  keep  in  touch  with  this  matter  and 
do  what  I  can  In  that  respect.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  have  also  discussed  the  matter  with 
Senator  Murray,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  and  in- 
tend to  take  the  matter  up  also  with  Con- 
gressman Patman,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
same  committee  in  the  House  If  It  turns 
out  nothing  can  be  done  through  the  execu- 
tive angle,  I  will  see  if  anything  can  be  done 
by  legislation.  You  may  be  sure  I  am  very 
much  Interested  in  the  matter  and  think  It 
is  an  extremely  meritorious  and  appealing 
case. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Bennett  Champ  Clark. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  14,  1942. 
Hon.  Archibald  MacLeish, 

Office  of  Facts  and  Figures, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  MacLeish:  Pursuant  to  our 
conversation  this  morning,  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
McGregor,  publisher  of  the  Brookfield  (Mo.) 
Budget  Gazette. 

This  letter,  as  you  will  see,  graphically  and 
forcefully  sets  forth  the  plight  of  many  rural 
newspapers  In  Missouri  and  doubtless 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  situa- 
tion, of  course,  has  been  caused  by  the  abnor- 
mal conditions  due  to  the  war.  As  a  result 
of  these  conditions,  however,  many  rural 
newspapers  will  be  forced  to  go  out  of  exist- 
ence or  to  so  reduce  their  size  that  they  will 
be  unable  to  render  the  service  which  they 
have  heretofore  been  rendering  gratis  to  the 
Government  in  Its  war  effort. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  serious  situa- 
tion which  merits  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion. The  rural  press  has  nearly  always  had 
more  or  less  a  struggle  for  existence.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  represent  a  vital  force  which 
should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  out  of  exist- 
ence or  be  circumscribed  In  its  usefulness. 

I  am  sending  you  Mr.  McGregor's  letter 
rather  than  burden  you  with  others  becaxise 
Mr.  McGregor's  letter  is  typical  and  to  the 
point. 

I  appreciate  your  promise  of  consideration 
in  this  matter. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Bennett  Champ  Clark. 

Otfice  op  Facts  and  Figures, 
Wa.'^hington,  D  C,  February  18.  1942. 
The  Honorable  Bennett  Champ  Clark, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Clark:  Mr.  MacLeish 
has  read  with  interest — and  I  might  add  with 
sympathetic  interest — your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 14  and  the  letter  of  February  9  which 
Mr.  W.  B.  McGregor  addressed  to  you  con- 
cerning the  plight  of  the  small  country 
newspapers. 

The  response  of  the  country  press  to  the 
Government's  appeal  for  free  space  has  been 
admirably  patriotic.  The  country  weekly 
and  the  metropolitan  daily  are  both  doing 
their  part  in  getting  across  to  the  public 
information  concerning  the  Government's 
war  effort.  County  press  and  city  press 
alike  are  suffering  greatly  as  the  result  of 
curtailed    advertising.    Since     the    average 


country  paper  runs  on  a  slimmer  margin  of 
profit,  the  country  press  is  doubtless  harder 
hit  than  its  bigger  urlian  colleague. 

Because  of  the  present  situation,  Mr.  Mac- 
Leish has  directed  this  office  to  make  a  study 
of  various  profKwals  which  have  been  made 
that  the  Government  should  embark  on  a 
newspaper  advertising  campaign.  The  study 
is  still  In  process,  and  what  Its  result  will 
be  we  do  not  yet  know.  Whatever  the  re- 
sult, word  of  It  will  be  conveyed  to  the  press 
committee  which  was  recently  established 
to  work  with  the  Office  of  Pacts  and  Fig- 
ures. This  press  committee  is  composed  of 
the  presidents  and  executive  directors  of 
the  trade  associations  representing  txjth  the 
daily  and  weekly  press  and  covering  In  mem- 
bership virtually  all  of  the  country's  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  MacLeish  wishes  me  to  tell  you  how 
much  he  appreciated  your  interest  in  this 
matter. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  letter  In  case  you 
should  care  to  forward  it  to  Mr.  McGregor.  I 
hope  that  It  will  be  all  right  for  us  to  keep 
Mr.  McGregor's  letter  so  that  It  may  be  given 
consideration  In  the  study  being  made. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Hxrrick, 
Acting  Chief.  Press  Division. 


The  Famiiiig  Sitaation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1943 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  present  acute  situation 
as  to  the  national  food  supply  Is  that 
too  few  people  are  acquainted  with  agri- 
cultural conditions,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  West,  whence  comes  the  greater 
portion  of  the  food  supply.  Had  those 
conditions  r^eived  proper  consideration 
earlier,  production  might  have  been  aid- 
ed and  expanded.  Because  that  consid- 
eration was  not  granted,  there  is  less 
production  and  less  food. 

An  article  by  Eugene  M.  Poirot,  of 
Golden  City,  Mo.^  was  published  in  a 
bulletin  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  was  written  in  support  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
Printed  also  in  booklet  form,  it  has  been 
widely  circulated,  a  copy  having  been 
sent  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Springfield,  Mo.,  to  every  chamber  of 
commerce  in  the  country. 

Coming  from  a  practical  farmer.  It 
embraces  information  which  should  be 
known  by  every  citizen. 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Poirot,  Golden  City, 
Mo.,  the  author  of  the  article,  a  dirt 
farmer,  lives  on  his  1,700-acre  farm,  gets 
his  mail  by  rural  delivery,  and  talks  over 
a  rural  party-line  telephone.  He  is  also 
having  labor  and  machinery  troubles,  as 
are  other  large  operators.  In  1942  he 
had  a  farm  herd  of  440  cattle.  12  sows, 
and  produced  600  turkeys.  On  another 
farm  in  Arkansas  he  produced  10,000 
bushels  of  rice.  He  has  been  a  Farm 
Bureau  member  for  20  years.  Although 
he  does  much  of  the  actual  farm  woric 
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himself,  he  finds  time  to  participate  in 
many  activities  away  from  his  farm. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Governor's  in- 
dustrial committee,  State  land-use  plan- 
ning committee,  on  the  State  F.  S.  A.  ad- 
visory committee,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Chemurgic  Council — presented  a 
paper  at  the  national  meeting  In  1941 
thht  received  wide  circulation.  He  is  a 
charter  memt>er  of  the  State  chemurgic 
commission.  He  has  been  recognized  in 
Missouri  as  a  master  farmer.  In  1942  he 
received  one  of  f  oiu"  awards  made  by  the 
Missouri  Conservation  Commission  as 
master  conservationist.  Cooperates  with 
State  college  of  agriculture  by  supplying 
data  on  soil  and  crop  experiments  con- 
ducted on  his  farm. 

The  article  follows: 

Souili  Missouri  Is  a  fanning  section,  yet  the 
Bpriugfleld  Chamber  of  Commerce  prior  to 
Beptember  IMa  aeemingly  had  given  little 
thought  to  the  operation  and  objectives  of 
the  Pann  Security  Administration.  The 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  If  a  chamber  of 
commerc«  located  right  In  the  middle  of 
farming  activities  hadn't  taken  the  time  to 
learn  about  a  governmental  fiuctlon  that  is 
BO  vital  to  the  agricultural  production  of  low- 
Income  farmers  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  your  body,  located  in  the  heart  of  our 
greatest  city,  probably  la  totally  unaware  of 
their  activities. 

Hie  Farm  Security  Admlnlatratlon.  thought 
of  primarily  as  a  relief  organization  by  some 
people  for  a  certain  group  of  farmers.  Is  not 
a  money  waater  but  a  money  maker  for  the 
Nation,  and  la  a  pleasant  shock  absorber  for 
some  of  the  impacts  of  war.  More  than 
$185,500,000  In  actual,  appralsable  food  pro- 
ducing, not  capital  has  b«en  added  to  the  na- 
tional economy  directly  by  its  supervision  of 
one-half  mlUion  farm  families  who  were 
broks  and  unproductive  a  few  years  ago.  This 
$183,500,000  Is  not  gold  or  Oovemment  tx)nds; 
It  Is  dairy  cows,  beef,  chickens,  bogs,  sheep, 
and  farm  equipment.  It  and  the  products 
multlng  from  Its  use  are  those  things  that 
people  eat  and  wear.  All  the  money  and  aU 
tb«  power  of  Oovernment  could  not  bring 
Into  being  one  of  those  animals  even  1  day 
sooner  than  nature  has  decreed.  This  Is  Im- 
portant at  a  time  when  we  need  more  food 
production  at  once,  because  It  takes  a  year  of 
cars  to  make  a  calf  and  It  takes  another  2 
years  before  this  calf  will  be  glvlog  milk  as  a 
cow.  The  Important  fact  la,  however,  that 
they  are  here  now  when  we  need  them  badly. 
They  were  made  out  of  the  Inorganic  dirt  of 
American  fields  by  vesy  poor  farmers  and 
their  families  under  the  supervision  and  with 
the  credit  extended  by  the  Farm  Secvulty 
Admlnlatratlon. 

Were  It  not  for  the  Farm  Beeurlty  Admin- 
istration families,  who  represent  only  7.6  per- 
cent of  all  the  farmers,  last  year's  increase  In 
milk  production  would  have  been  30  percent 
short.  last  year'ri  increase  In  pork  production 
would  have  been  short  by  0  percent,  last  year's 
Increase  tn  eggs,  chickens,  and  peanuts  would 
have  been  short  by  10  percent,  and  last  year's 
Increase  in  beef  production  wotild  have  been 
abort  by  7  percent.  These  should  be  signifi- 
cant Items  In  the  national  economy  of  a  food- 
rationed  people  who  probably  for  the  first 
time  In  their  Uvea  realise  that  all  the  money 
they  have  cannot  buy  food  unless  someone 
has  first  prodticed  It  out  of  the  dirt  that  lies 
aoft  and  lAellow  In  American  fields  awaiting 
the  seed  and  the  rain  and  the  skill  of  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

To  talk  about  the  economy  of  saving  dollars 
by  abolishing  an  agency,  that  makes  this 
kind  of  contribution  to  food  production  while 
the  Area  of  war  consume  the  treasures  of  lib- 
erty that  man  has  lived  a  thoxisand  years  to 
create.  Is  a  dangerous  pastime.  This  pastime 
can  only  be  Indulged  by  thoee  who,  still  well 
fed,  live  tn  the  llltuion  that  a  nation  la  only 


strong  If  Its  budget  is  balanced  and  it  has 
most  of  the  world's  gold  burled  In  its  bosom. 
Their  awakening  would  perhaps  come  with  the 
burning  timbers  of  liberty's  structure  failing 
In  a  tangled  mass  about  them,  but  that  would 
again  be  too  late.  It  Is  the  realist  who  has 
long  recognized  that  the  strength  of  a  nation 
runs  parallel  to  the  diligence  with  which  it 
maintains  Its  agriculture  and  the  welfare  of 
its  people. 

The  Farm  Security  AdmlnLstratlon  should 
not  need  to  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  its 
doUar-and-cents  return.  Its  value  in  placing 
a  sound  economic  and  social  base  under  that 
class  of  low-income,  inefficient,  underpro- 
ducing farmers  of  which  there  are  more  th:  :i 
3.000.000  out  of  a  total  of  6.000,000  fanners 
ahould  cause  the  public  to  demand  an  exten- 
alon  of  Its  duties  and  services  to  serve  many 
more  than  the  one-half  mlUion  it  now  serves. 
so  as  to  liisure  an  even  greater  supply  of  food 
than  Is  now  being  produced.  However,  it  is 
perhaps  significant  to  the  economy-minded 
taxpayers  that  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration borrowers  who  applied  for  credit  that 
In  the  past  had  been  denied  them  from  rr  :u- 
lar  channels,  both  private  and  public,  bave 
already  paid  back  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 90  percent  of  the  prlnclp.il  of  their 
loans  that  have  become  due.  It  Is  significant 
that  in  my  State  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration has  loaned,  as  of  December  31,  1942. 
•27.345.668,  of  which  «15.071,238  prlncipiil 
has  matured.  Total  collections.  Interest  and 
principal  are  $16,044,363.  Other  States  will 
have  similar  records  It  should  also  be  sig- 
nificant to  your  chamber  of  commerce  and 
the  business  interests  it  represents  that  t*-.c-e 
half  million  farm  families  have  already  in- 
creased their  net  worth  by  43  percent,  whch 
Is  reflected  In  added  purchasing  pcwer 
through  the  Nation  and  will  be  Increased  in 
greater  proportion  after  the  war  Remem- 
ber, the  families  were  b.'oke.  Many  of  them 
were  sick.  Many  of  them  had  large  fam- 
ilies, and  they  were  underemployed,  under- 
productive,  and  undernourished.  They  were 
either  on,  or  at  the  door  of  direct  relief. 
Their  minds  and  the  minds  of  their  children 
were  ready  to  absorb  any  of  the  political 
"Isms"  that  anyone  wanted  to  talk  about. 
The  only  "ism"  they  were  questioning  was 
the  American  "Ism"  with  which  they  thought 
they  had  become  familiar.  Because  of  the 
large  families,  this  group  Is  contributing 
many  sons  to  protect  our  Americanism. 
Many  Farm  Security  Administration  families 
have  from  3  to  5  members  In  the  service  and 
are  proud  of  It. 

These  families  and  the  farms  they  operate 
are  now  going  units  of  production,  self-sup- 
porting and  grateful  for  the  chance  they 
have  had.  They  have  increa-sed  ni)t  only 
their  net  worth  43  percent,  but  also  their 
cash  income  by  70  percent.  They  have  in- 
creased their  net  family  Income  by  60  per- 
cent. They  have  Increased  their  production 
for  home  use  by  101  percent.  In  1942  they 
produced  and  processed  on  the  avenge  for 
home  use  297  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
483  pounds  of  meat,  and  472  gallons  of  milk 
with  which  to  feed  their  families  each  year 
This  is  an  increase  of  114  percent  over  that 
which  they  had  before,  and  It  Is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, because  they  insist  that  a  fam- 
ily must  first  be  able  to  live  at  home  on 
the  foods  grown  and  processed  and  of  the 
kinds  that  will  make  strong  bodies  and 
healthy  men  and  women.  Significant  at  this 
time  Is  the  additional  fact  that  this  Increased 
degree  of  self-sulBclency  adds  that  much 
more  in  processed  food  to  the  general  food 
supply  than  would  have  otherwise  been 
available. 

I  could  go  on  with  a  string  of  tables  and 
figures  but  since  they  are  available  at  almost 
any  county  Farm  Security  Administration 
oOce  and  In  any  case  in  the  State  office.  I 
will  not  try  to  cover  all  of  them  here. 

I  am  Just  an  American  farmer,  the  son  of 
a  Frenchman  who  loved  the  American  Boil 


and  adopted  It  as  his  native  land.  I  Icve  !t. 
too.  becitisc  It  has  been  good  to  me  aiiu  to 
the  nation  of  my  birth.  I  would  have  the 
feelln-;  that  I  had  failed  my  chllarcn  and  my 
America  if  I  did  not,  in  my  small  way,  refer 
to  seme  of  the  si^ns  that  point  to  a  na- 
tional decay  that  begins  at  the  grass  roots  of 
American  fields. 

It  is  dangerous  to  exploit  our  American 
sells  becau«=e  locd  comes  from  there.  We  have 
already  passed  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns in  crop  yields  for  much  of  our  soil.  The 
trained  minds  of  skilled  and  observlna;  men 
are  pihng  up  facts  relating  to  animal  and 
human  nutritional  diseases  that  have  their 
beemiune  in  lowering  mineral  level  of  our 
Ecil.  Thouf^li  we  are  for  the  time  being  pro- 
ducin-.:  more,  we  will  have  less  soil  minerals  to 
draw  from  the  next  time. 

Sienificantly  supporting  this  thought,  ac- 
cord'.nsj  to  the  1940  census,  Is  the  fact  that 
cut  ^^t  more  than  6.000,000  farmers,  3.421,000 
or  64  percent  live  en  land  that  Rives  them  an 
annual  Income  of  le.ss  than  $800  per  year. 
Thi.s  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  national 
BKricuitural  Income,  from  a  very  large  part 
of  the  land  It  stigj;ests  an  exploitation  of 
land  and  people  that  Americans  some  day 
may  no  be  able  to  pay  In  dollars,  but  will 
be  paying  in  terms  of  the  health  and  lives  of 
their  children.  Are  we  perhaps  starting  to 
pay  now  with  food  rationing? 

I  d)  net  believe  anyone  who  understands 
acrl.u;tur-l  prcduction,  and  who  is  familiar 
with  the  d^ceneration  of  our  soils  and  accom- 
panying human  distress,  would  be  willing  to 
a!In>.v  its  continuation,  and  allow  the  agri- 
culture it  now  supports  to  drift  down  the 
chmnel  of  bare  economic  survival,  until  in 
the  end  it  arrives  at  the  level  at  which  It  be- 
ccmos  a  public  burden.  Would  it  not  be  far 
better  if  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
that  has  proven  its  capacity  to  take  the  lowest 
of  this  gr<iup  and  make  substantial  produc- 
ers out  of  them  would  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend its  functions  to  Include  many  more  of 
them? 

I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  Impression  that 
we  can  hope  to  get  enough  production  out 
of  these  low-income  farmers  and  their  farms 
to  supply  the  food  production  we  need  now. 
That  Job  in  Its  staggering  Immensity,  must  be 
dene  by  all  farmers  and  not  Just  the  re- 
maining 36  percent  who  have  been  carrying 
the  major  part  of  the  production  load,  and 
who  unfortunately  have  been  placed  under 
almc-t  unsurmountable  handicaps  in  the  loss 
of  labor  and  machinery.  The  fact  remains 
however,  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
take  chances  with  so  vital  a  thing  as  food  pro- 
duction so  that  we  can  toy  with  the  idea  of 
cutting  down  Federal  expenditures  that  will 
Interfere  with  it.  This  group  of  3,421.000 
farmers  Is  a  lot  of  people  and  the  Increase 
from  each  of  them  would  count  up  as  a 
significant  total.  If  estimates  are  at  all  ac- 
curate, this  group  loses  200.000,000  man  days 
labor  per  year.  If  this  lost  manpower  were 
properly  applied  and  directed  on  good  land, 
it  could  produce  annually  18,000.000  tons  of 
pork,  or  4,000.000,000  gallons  of  milk,  or  3C0.- 
000.000  dozen  eg;TB. 

There  is  no  aEjcncy  In  the  field  with  either 
the  authority  or  the  experience  that  cculd 
attem.pt  to  do  this,  other  than  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration.  It  Is.  however,  llm- 
Itrd  In  measure  by  available  funds  and  per- 
sonnel. Your  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
various  other  chambers  of  commerce  could 
give  Farm  Security  Administration  suppc.rt 
that  wcu'd  pay  dividends  In  terms  ofl'ojd 
now.  and  increased  wealth  and  st.-.blUty  after 
the  war  resulting  from  the  utilization  of  this 
wasted  manpower  and  Improperly  used  land. 

Some  day  the  war  will  end  and  our  men 
who  have  fought  well  will  return.  Many  of 
them  who  have  been  farmers  will  want  to 
return  to  a  farm  somewhere.  Many  who  be- 
cause of  their  injuries,  will  be  unable  to  nnd 
their  place  In  Industry.    Many  of  them  would 
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perhaps  find  comfort  and  happiness  on  a 
small  farm  somewhere,  and,  with  the  guid- 
ance and  credit  available  through  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  would  with  their 
families  make  a  living. 

In  appraising  the  value  of  an  agency  we 
often  forget  some  of  those  Intangible  things 
thit  we  cannot  put  down  In  dollars  and 
cents,  the  things  that  keep  a  man  fighting 
ar:er  he  is  licked.  I  have  known  farmers 
who.  with  a  leaky  roof  over  their  heads  and  a 
brt  ken  floor  under  their  feet,  would,  in  one 
la'=t  gesture  of  hope  for  a  crop,  scoop  into 
the  balance  all  that  they  possessed,  along 
with  a  year  of  their  life — well  seasoned  with 
the  suffering  of  their  threadbare,  under- 
nourished family — and  then  wait  for  a  year 
to  see  if  they  had  won  or  lost.  The  bitter 
re.'-.entment  that  must  come  to  a  man  who 
in  d"'=peratlon  had  tried  so  hard  and  lost 
breeds  immeasurable  hatred  of  somctliing  cr 
somecne  that  he  may  believe  has  caused  it 
all.  If  the  facts  could  be  tabulated  we 
would  prcbably  find  that  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  has  to  its  eternal  credit  the 
prevention  of  this  in  many  of  its  500.000 
families. 

Many  of  us  had  better  Investigate  those 
things  we  oppo.se.  In  my  opinion  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  has  Justified  its 
existence  in  a  national  economy  by  creating 
through  its  supervision  more  than  $185,- 
500.000  In  new  usable  agricultural  wealth. 
If  this  amount  with  the  productive  capacity 
It  represents  were  to  be  credited  to  its  ad- 
ministrative costs  they  would  appear  small. 
It  further  Justifies  Its  existence  in  being  in  a 
position  to  further  Increase  the  production 
of  food  and  war  crops  so  badly  needed.  It 
has  shown  that  through  its  supervision  low- 
income  farmers  can  become  good  credit  risks, 
and  that  they  may  again  represent  signifi- 
cant buying  power  for  the  products  of  in- 
dustry. The  morale  it  builds  is  not  meas- 
urable, but  it  is  perhaps  of  the  kind  that 
makes  American  soldiers  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  is  in  a  position  to  be  of  important 
service  to  these  soldiers  when  they  return 
from  the  battlefields  of  the  world  to  try  again 
to  find  the  peace  and  comfort  in  a  land  that 
Is  their  home. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
my  statement  in  answer  to  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Staple  Cotton  Review 
by  A.  H.  Stone,  editor  thereof,  and 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  7.  1943.  The  Staple  Cotton  Re- 
view is  the  official  organ  of  the  Staple 
Cotton  Cooperative  Association.  Mr. 
Stone  is  vice  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, a  director  of  the  Staple  Cotton  Dis- 
count Corporation,  financing  affiliate 
of  the  a.ssociation,  and  a  director  of 
the  farm  credit  administration  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  statement  follows: 

This  article  quotes  at  length  from  the  De- 
cember 1942  statement  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  to  show  that  it  had 
disbursed  $3,365,000,000  of  "socialized  com- 
mercial credit"  to  banks  In  the  form  of  loans 
and  capital  subscriptions  during  the  depres- 
sion.   Mr.  Stone  committed  the  error  of  over- 


looking the  fact  that  these  highly  recover- 
able funds  were  not  advanced  to  assist  banks 
but  to  meet  the  demands  of  depositors  In  a 
time  of  general  and  world-wide  economic  col- 
lapse, most.  If  not  all  of  whom,  wanted  their 
deposits  at  once  and  In  cash. 

These  emergency  advances  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  the  long-continued  and  expanding 
practice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
extending  credit  on  terms  made  possible  only 
by  the  subsidy  contributions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Stone  could  have  pointed  out  In  his 
10, 000- word  article  that  one-third,  or  $1,057.- 
000,000,  of  the  $3,365,000,000  of  what  he  calls 
socialized  commercial  credit  extended  to 
the  banks  in  the  form  of  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  loans  and  capital  sub- 
scriptions were  advanced  in  order  that  de- 
positors in  institutions  closed  by  public  panic 
could  get  their  funds  more  quickly.  He  could 
have  added  that  the  remaining  interests  of 
the  stockholders  of  such  banks  were  assigned 
to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
as  collateral  and  that  such  stockholders  were 
obliged  to  pay  assessments  on  their  stock 
under  the  double  liability  provisions  of  the 
law,  which  payments  went  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion obligations. 

Mr.  Stone  could  also  have  pointed  out  that 
another  third,  or  $1,170,000,000,  was  reflected 
in  preferred  stock  or  capital  notes  which  the 
banks  were  required  to  sell  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  In  order  to 
protect  depositors  and  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

Far  from  being  a  form  of  socialized  credit 
sought  by  the  banks  for  their  own  benefit, 
these  preferred -stock  and  capital-note  trans- 
acticns  were  dictated  by  Government  offi- 
cials. Nor  were  they  free  grants  of  credit 
but  advances  on  which  Interest  had  to  be 
paid.  This  is  far  different  from  the  free 
capital  put  by  the  Government  Into  the  Pro- 
duction Credit  System  to  Increase  its  earn- 
ings but  on  which  no  Interest  la  paid. 

Mr.  Stone  could  also  have  pointed  out 
that  of  the  remaining  one-third,  namely, 
$1,138,000,000,  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  loans  made  to  going  or  operat- 
ing banks  all  but  $51,319,000  has  been  repaid 
to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
by  the  end  of  1942.  Practically  all  of  these 
advances  were  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
unrestricted  deposit  withdrawals  and  to  pre- 
serve essential  banking  services  In  the  com- 
munities affected. 

These  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
advances  were  emergency  advances  to  be 
liquidated.  They  are  not  recurring  loans  nor 
are  they  a  form  of  lending  that  Is  being  re- 
newed. 

In  contrast  with  them  are  Federal  funds 
advanced  to  farmers,  aggregating  for  the 
period  under  discussion  more  than  $18,000,- 
000.000.  Also,  in  contrast,  many  of  these 
expenditures  made  through  numerous  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  recurring  and  steadily  In- 
creasing. 

This  figure  of  $18,000,000,000  demonstrates 
the  fallacy  of  the  argument  advanced  by  Mr. 
Stone,   who   declared   that: 

"It  is  beyond  our  powers  of  comprehension 
and  analysis  to  understand  why  the  exten- 
sion of  billions  of  dollars  of  Government 
credit  to  banks,  trust  companies,  railroads. 
Insurance  companies,  general  utilities,  etc., 
is  said  to  mark  the  high  tide  of  business 
statesmanship,  while  the  extension  to  agri- 
culture, by  this  same  Government,  of  similar 
credit,  but  in  far  less  volume.  Is  character- 
ized as  the  low-water  mark  of  socialistic, 
governmental  paternalism." 

Tlie  Implication  thus  made  that  Govern- 
ment credit  extended  to  banks.  Insurance 
companies,  railroads,  etc.,  was  far  greater 
than  that  extended  to  farmers  Is  simply  con- 
trary to  the  facts.  Not  only  has  the  Federal 
Government  disbursed  to  agricultiu-e  mora 
than  six  times  what  It  has  advanced  to  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and  railroads,  but  bil- 


lions of  dollars  have  been  given  from  th« 
Public  Treasury  for  farm  relief.  On  the  other 
hand,  banks  have  not  received  grants,  bene- 
fit payments,  or  other  types  of  subsidy. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  financial 
aids  to  agriculture  have  been  so  vast  until  the 
figures  are  marshaled  In  one  place.  When 
they  are  gotten  together  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  stone  fall  like  a  house  of  cards.  The 
erroneous  character  of  Mr.  Stone's  statements 
concerning  the  assistance  given  to  banks  in 
relation  to  the  assistance  given  to  agricul- 
ture is  demonstrated  In  detail  by  the  follow- 
ing statistics: 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  loanM 

Banks. $3,  364,  713,  703  07 

Insurance    companies 137,  668,  209  81 

Railroads 1,  035. 626,  714  70 

ToUl _.     4.538,008,627  68 

A  comiplete  list  of  all  financial  aids  to 
agriculture  during  recent  years  could  be  com- 
piled only  after  Intensive  study,  but  would 
Include  the  following: 

(a)  Farm  Security  Administration  disburse* 
ments  to  Dec.  31,  1942: 

Rehabilitation  loans $713,000,000 

Tenant  purchase  loans...  172.  000, 000 

Grants 151.000,000 

Other  expenditures 384.000,000 

Total 1,420,000,000 

(b)  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act    revolving    fund    loans 

July  1929  to  Dec.  31,  1942..  1,221,000.000 

(Note. — I  n  c  1  u  d  e  b  Farm 
Board  advances.) 

(c)  Emergency  crop  and  feed 
loans : 

1932-33  crop  production..  122,000,000 
1934-35    crop    production 

and  harvesting 38,000,000 

1934-35  drought  loans 72, 000, 000 

1935-38    crop    production 

and  harvesting 67,000,000 

1935-37    emergency    crop 

loans 17,000,000 

1937-39    crop    production 

and  harvesting 65,000,000 

1940  crop  production  and 
harvesting 20,000,000 

1941  crop  production  and 
harvesting.. 18,000.000 

1942  crop  production  and 
harvesting 20.000.000 

Total 429,000,000 

(d)  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration loans  to  support  farm 
prices  to  end  of  1939  (ex- 
cludes four  billions  dis- 
bursed since  defense  pro- 
gram Inaugurated) 1.454.000,000 

(e)  Regular  Farm  Credit  Asso- 
ciation agencies  supervised 
by  Farm  Credit  Afsociation, 
loans  from  May  1933  to  end 
of  1938: 

Federal  land  banks. 1,843,000,000 

Land-bank  commissioner.      967,000,000 

Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciations  1, 121.  000, 000 

Intermediate  credit  banks 
(excluding  loans  to 
other  Farm  Credit  Asso- 
ciation agencies) 776,000.000 

Banks  for  cooperatives 407.  (XX),  (XX) 

ToUl 4,614.000.000 

(Note — Loans  for  limited 
period  only  are  Included  In 
above  tabulation  to  give  rough 
approximation  of  amounts 
loaned  under  Federal  auspices 
for  relief  of  distress.  While 
some  of  the  above  loans  were 
not    made    for    this    purpose 
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BOflt  at  the  kMuiB  made  In  1931 
and  19S2.  not  included  kbove, 
vera  to  relieve  farm  dlxtreoe.) 

(f)  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Ccrporatlona  total 
loans  made,  excluding  re« 
newala    fran    organlcatlons 

to  Dec.  81.  1042 $343. 000, 000 

(g)  Reoonatructlon  Finance 
Corporation  loan*  to  agrl« 
cultural  financing  Institu- 
tions  1,481.000.000 

(Note — Some      duplication 

with  loans  oT  agencies  shown 

above. ) 

(h)  Rural  KlecUlflcatlon  Ad- 
ministration loans  to  June 
80.   1M2 854,000,000 

(1)  Payments  to  Federal  land 
banks  and  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation,  re- 
ductions In  Interest  rates 
on  farm  mortgages  (esti- 
mated  to  Jime  30.   1943)..       301.000.000 

(J)  Subsidies  to  encourage 
ezp<station  and  domestic 
consxmiption  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  (esti- 
mated  to   June  80.   1943) ._       8«8, 000,000 

(k)  Removal  of  surplus  cattle 
and  dairy  products  (act  of 
May    1934) __.       116.000.000 

(1)  For  drought  relief  ex- 
penditures In  1935 83,  000,  000 

(m)  Some  of  the  payments 
for  benefit  of  agriculture, 
fiscal  years  1934-43: 

Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion   program 8. 097,  000,  000 

Parity    payments 815,000.000 

Agrlcultwal  Adjustment 
Administration  of  1933. 
etc 1.521.000,000 

ftugar  Act 250.000.000 

Crop   Insurance 64,  000.  000 

Boil       erosion       control 

program 157.000,000 

Land  utilization  program        22.  000, 000 

Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  admin- 
istrative   expenses 16.000,000 

Cotton   price  adjustment 

payments 166.000.000 

Total 8.098.000.000 


Grand  total 18,762,000,000 

The  grand  total  of  this  partial  list  of  dis- 
bursements for  the  relief  of  farm  distress  is 
•18.752.000.000.  Much  of  It  vUl  not  be  paid 
back  because  It  was  given,  not  loaned,  to 
rehabilitate  a  basic  Industry  In  the  light 
of  these  facts,  however.  It  is  quite  unfair  for 
Mr.  Stone  to  picture  the  banks  as  receiving 
the  lion's  share  of  financial  relief. 

QIVIS  TALS*  IMRTSSIONS  OT  PBOOTTCTIOK  CKEOrt 
STSTZM 

After  making  an  invidious  comparison  be. 
tween  the  amount  of  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  loans  to  banks  and  the  amount 
of  interest-free  Government  capital  In  the 
production  credit  system  (which  be  calls 
credit  advanced,  while  falling  to  point  out 
that  it  bears  no  interest),  Mr.  Stone  submits 
numerous  statistics  on  the  production  credit 
associations  in  the  district  comprising  the 
three  States  of  Alabama.  Louisiana,  and  Mls- 
Blssippl.  and  derives  the  conclusion  that  no 
banking  organization  in  the  country  could 
bave  made  an  equivalent  showing  during  the 
past  9  years. 

Bir.  Stone  does  not  tell  that  the  26  produc- 
tion credit  associations  in  the  8  States  men- 
tioned enjoy  the  um  of  86.125.000  of  capital, 
and  that  the  Production  Credit  Corporation 
of  New  Orleans  enjoys  the  use  of  •3jr76.000 
of  capital,  or  a  total  ot  88.500.000  furnished 
tb«m  without  oo«t  out  of  the  Public  Treasury. 


He  boasts  that  on  total  loans  of  1174.000.- 
000  made  by  these  26  production  credit  asso- 
ciations since  1934  only  1118.000  has  been 
lost.  The  official  report,  however,  shows 
that  the  losses  were  not  $118,000  but  $143,000. 

Mr.  Stone  does  not  tell  that  if  the  26  pro- 
duction credit  associations  in  the  3  States 
mentioned  had  had  to  pay  a  normal  market 
rate  of  Interest  on  the  capital  funds  they 
now  get  free  their  red  figures  would  have 
been  Increased  by  $229,500. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  amount 
of  operating  expenses  in  relation  to  volume 
of  loans  and  in  relation  to  amount  of  service 
rendered  to  the  community  is  of  much  more 
significance  in  appraising  the  merits  of  pro- 
duction credit  associations  and  banks  than 
Is  the  amount  of  principal  lost  on  lo:ins. 
Moreover,  no  figures  are  given  as  to  amount 
of  interest  earned  but  not  collected,  or  the 
amount  of  interest  which  should  have  been 
charged  In  order  to  put  these  associaticns  on 
a  self-supporting  basis,  but  which  was  not 
charged  because  of  the  Federal  subs.dy. 
These  losses  of  interest  are  In  one  sense  losses 
Just  as  much  as  is  the  uncollected  principal 
of  a  worthless  lean. 

It  would  appear  that  the  object  of  Mr 
Stone's  article  is  the  promotion  of  a  conflict 
between  the  farmers  and  the  bankers  by 
creating  the  Impression  that  organized  bank- 
ing Is  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  coopera- 
tive credit  institutions  of  farmers.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stone,  there  Is  on 
record  a  statement  on  this  question  in  which 
the  American  Bankers  Association  sets  forth 
the  position  of  organized  banking  with  re- 
spect to  cooperative  credit  enterprises  and 
subsidized  credit  institutions.  In  a  state- 
ment promulgated  last  January  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association.  W  L.  Hemingway. 
president  of  the  association,  said: 

"1.  We  recognize  the  rights  of  farmers  or 
any  other  group  to  establish,  operate,  and 
maintain  cooperative  credit  enterprises.  We 
believe,  however,  that  such  institutions 
should  be  operated  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
and  that  Income  should  be  adequate  to  cover 
the  costs  of  operation,  including  credit  losses. 
Continuing  losses  of  any  such  Institutions 
should  not  be  subsidized  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

"2.  The  American  Bankers  Association  be- 
lieves that  the  agencies  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  should  be  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-controlled  cooperative  credit  institu- 
tions, and  in  this  connection  it  will  continue 
to  support  the  farm  organizations  In  their 
effort  to  protect  this  farmer-ownership  and 
conrol  and  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  elimi- 
nation of  Government  subsidy. 

"3.  We  believe  that  the  present  subsidies 
enjoyed  by  the  production  credit  associations 
In  the  form  of  Government  capital  should  be 
returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury  as 
soon  as  practicable." 


Food  and  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or  COLOSAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  Include  a  statement  by  Mr.  Frank 
E.  Gannett,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y..  on  the 
subjects  of  food  and  inflation.  Mr. 
Ctennett  is  the  publisher  of  21  daily 
newspflkpers  in  4  States.    His  obser\'a- 


tions  on  national  Issues  are  always  timely 
and  of  interest: 

America  today  faces  two  most  important 
problems — food  and  Inflation.  These  prob- 
lems are  Interwoven.  They  affect  the  lives 
of  ever,'  man,  woman,  and  child.  They  affect 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  making  of 
peace,  and  perhaps  the  future  of  the  whole 
world. 

One  of  the  excuses  for  the  mishandling  of 
our  tood  problem  has  been  the  professed  fear 
of  inflation.  President  Roosevelt  has  laid 
great  stress  on  the  danger  of  Inflatlcn  and 
thus  has  tried  to  Justify  the  position  he  has 
taken  in  fixing  the  prices  of  food. 

HuA-ever.  Judging  from  the  impartial  find- 
ings of  two  widely  recognized  economists  of 
the  economics  department  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  F.  A.  Har- 
per and  W.  M.  Curtiss,  President  Roosevelt. 
m  the  policy  that  he  has  been  following  or 
fa:lfd  to  follow,  has  not  checked  Inflation. 
H.s  recent  statements  and  recent  moves  make 
studenis  of  these  problems  wonder  whether 
he  fully  understands  either  of  these  great 
questions.  Or  is  he  merely  pl.Tying  1944 
politics  by  trying  to  blame  others  for  the 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  living?  The  adminis- 
traticn,  In  any  event,  has  not  met  the  criti- 
cal situations  that  have  developed  and.  by 
that  failure,  our  country  is  being  led  straight 
toward  the  greatest  disaster  in  its  history. 

F.  it.  in  regard  to  food.  President  Roosevelt 
wiis  warned  a  year  ago  that  there  would  be  an 
alarming  shortage  because  of  the  bungling 
and  mismanagement  of  the  bureaucrats  and 
because  of  the  lack  of  farm  machinery  and 
lack  of  farm  labor. 

Feed  Is  as  essential  as  planes,  tanks,  or 
guns  in  waging  a  war.  but  the  President  not 
only  did  nothing  to  improve  the  situation, 
but  steps  that  he  favored  made  the  situation 
worse.  His  policies  have  discouraged  and 
stifled  production  when  it  should  have  been 
encouraged;  driven  food  out  of  normal  chan- 
nels into  black  markets;  created  shortages; 
raised  prices;  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
disurf;anizatlon. 

Only  a  few  months  ahead  lies  the  threat  of 
real  hunger.  Insufficient  milk  for  the  chil- 
dren in  our  cities,  and  difHculty  in  supplying 
sufficient  food  for  our  fighting  forces,  our 
all:cs,  and  our  own  people. 

The  appointment  of  Chester  Davis  as  Food 
Ariministrator  gave  hope  for  improvement. 
Immediately,  however,  there  was  interfer- 
ence with  his  work.  He  was  stripped  of  au- 
thority and  so  discouraged  by  noncocpera- 
tion  that  he  resigned.  Then  the  President, 
in  his  unfair,  ill-tempered  letter  accepting 
the  resignation,  wrote  Mr.  Davis:  "It  would 
be  unfair  to  you  to  insist  that  you  remain 
when  you  feel  that,  all  things  considered, 
ycu  cannot  wholeheartedly  support  a  pro- 
gram to  hold  down  the  cost  of  living."' 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement  was  a  gross, 
dem.-.gogic  misrepresentation.  Mr.  Davi.s  was 
never  against  holding  down  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. He  resigned  because  he  knew  that  the 
President  Insisted  upon  policies  which  only 
would  increase  the  cost  of  living.  Without 
consulting  Mr.  Davis,  the  President  embarked 
on  a  subsidy  scheme  which,  unless  it  be 
rescinded  by  an  awakened  Congress,  may 
ultimately  cost  the  Nation  untold  billions  of 
dollars  while  actually  contributing  to  the 
shortage  of  fcod  and  intensifying  the  infla- 
tion. 

Subsidies  will  not  give  us  one  pound  more 
of  focd  this  year,  and  they  will  discourage 
production  next  year.  Any  roll-back  of 
prices  eventually  will  cost  the  consumer,  in 
taxes,  probably  two  or  three  times  the  im- 
m.edlatc  apparent  saving. 

If  President  Roosevelt's  policy  of  a  5-per- 
cent roll-back  on  prices  cf  ford  had  any 
merit,  then  a  roll-back  of  15  percent,  25  per- 
cent, or  75  percent  would  have  even  more 
merit  Once  started,  where  will  the  rcll- 
backs   stop?     Will   they   be    Increased   again 
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and  again  until  the  Oovemment  supplies  all 
of  us — rich  and  poor  alike — with  food  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer? 

Subsidies  will  destroy  our  price  system,  the 
most  effective  mechanism  for  distribution 
ever  devised.  Every  business  and  group  af- 
fected by  subsidies  could  become  dependent 
upon  the  favor  of  Government  for  hand- 
outs. Carried  far,  this  policy  would  destroy 
our  private  enterprise  system  and  our  con- 
stitutional form  cf  goverxunent.  It  would 
open  the  door  for  a  dictator  who  could  keep 
himself  in  power  by  the  slightly  amended 
formula  of  "tax  and  tax.  subsidize  and  sub- 
sidize, elect  and  elect,"  as  did  Caesar  doling 
out  bread  to  the  Romans. 

Subsidies  will  feed  inflation,  for  although 
they  might  seem  to  the  unthinking  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer,  they  actu- 
ally will  Increase  Its  cost.  The  additional 
money  left  in  circulation  by  these  deceptive 
lower  food  prices  to  consumers  made  pos- 
sible through  subsidies  will  be  used  to  bid  up 
the  prices  of  other  goods. 

The  President  talks  about  inflation  but  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  inflation  is  already  occur- 
ring. Prices  have  risen  nearly  one-third  in 
2  years,  and  even  greater  danger  lies  directly 
ahead.  In  other  words,  our  dollar  of  2  years 
ago,  today  is  worth  only  75  cents.  Inflation 
Is  not  only  on  our  doorstep,  it  is  already  in 
our  house. 

In  wartime  it  seems  impossible  to  prevent 
some  Inflation.  It  never  has  been  done  and 
apparently  never  will  be  done.  Inflation, 
however,  must  be  curbed  as  far  as  possible. 
What  is  alarming  is  the  fact  that  the  Roose- 
velt administration  so  far  has  failed  to  put 
any  effective  brakes  on  Inflation. 

Some  inflation  in  wartime  is  inevitable  be- 
cause a  large  percentage  of  our  production 
capacity  Is  turned  to  the  making  of  war  ma- 
terial. The  amount  of  production  for  civil- 
ian uses  thus  is  cut  down  enormously. 

While  our  supply  of  civilian  goods  thus  Is 
reduced,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public 
Is  increased  through  high  employment  and 
good  wages,  with  the  result  that  the  public 
has  more  buying  power.  It  begins  to  bid 
mere  and  more  for  the  decreased  supply  of 
the  many  things  needed  and  desired.  Then 
up  eo  prices. 

Inflation,  unchecked,  leads  to  ruination. 
After  the  First  World  War  the  wild  inflation 
that  struck  Germany  was  in  many  respects 
more  devastating  than  the  war  itself.  The 
value  of  the  mark  was  so  depressed  that 
values  oX  ordinary  things,  in  terms  of  marks, 
rose  to  billions  and  trillions.  For  instance, 
at  one  time  it  required  a  million  marks  to 
buy  a  dozen  eggs.  A  great  catastrophe  and 
complete  national  bankruptcy  resulted. 

Tliere  are  many  soimd  measures  that  can 
be  adopted  to  check  inflation,  but  according 
to  the  Cornell  economists,  price  fixing  and 
rationing  will  not  fully  accomplish  their 
purpose.  The  trouble  is  in  people's  pocket- 
books,  not  in  their  minds.  As  a  group,  peo- 
ple spend  essentially  all  their  incomes. 
Therefore  control  of  prices  here  and  there 
simply  pushes  inflation  in  other  directions. 
As  a  result,  the  average  cost  of  commodities 
continues  to  rise.    The  cost  of  living  goes  up. 

Control  of  prices  of  necessities,  on  the  other 
hand,  discourages  their  production.  With 
less  of  any  one  thing  produced,  the  relative 
demand  for  it  increases,  higher  prices  are 
offered,  thus  promoting  inflationary  forces. 
On  the  other  hand,  increased  production 
tends  to  check  an  Increase  in  prices. 

In  dealing  with  inflation  there  are  two 
strong  opposing  forces.  Everyone  wants 
higher  wages  and  salaries.  Everyone,  at  the 
same  time,  wants  lower  prices.  We  simply 
cannot  have  higher  wages  and  at  the  same 
time  have  lower  prices.  You  can't  cat  your 
cake  and  have  It,  too. 

After  a  price  rise,  a  dollar  of  anyone's  In- 
Come  wUl  buy  fewer  goods  than  t>efore  the 
nee.  It  ts  natural  for  people  to  regret  this 
loss  of  pturhasing  power  of  their  doUera  m 
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this  means  they  cannot  buy  aa  many  things 
as  they  previously  thought  they  could  buy. 
They  fall  to  realm  clearly  that  their  hopes 
and  expectations  could  not  have  materlallaed. 
FaUing  to  realize  this,  or  perhaps  for  purely 
■elfish  reasons,  they  demand  more  doUars — 
that  is,  higher  wage  rates  and  higher  prices 
to  compensate  them  for  the  losa  In  buying 
power  of  every  dollar.  If  this  demand  is 
granted  to  them,  then  the  spiral  of  Inflation 
Is  started. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  Inflation 
has  already  gone  so  far  is  due  to  President 
Roosevelt's  policy  of  trying  to  win  the  good 
will  and  votes  of  misguided  organized  labor. 
Under  the  Little  Steel  formula  Increases  were 
made  again  and  again  in  wages.  Only  when 
John  L.  Lewis  made  demands  for  the  miners 
was  there  any  real  resistance.  This  came 
too  Jate.  Time  and  a  half  or  double  time 
for  overtime  further  Increased  the  Income 
of  labor. 

Here  are  reliable  figures  on  what  already 
has  happened:  Between  1939  and  1942  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  our  national  Income 
of  $42,000,000,000.  Of  this,  only  14  percent 
went  to  agriculture,  while  86  percent  went  to 
nonagricultural  sources — that  is,  to  Industry. 
Yet  we  hear  repeatedly  the  false  assertion  that 
rising  farm  prices,  not  Increased  wages,  have 
caused  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living.  That 
Is  absurd. 

The  number  of  employed  persons  since 
January  1941  has  increased  40  percent,  rates 
of  hourly  pay  are  up  35  percent,  and  hours 
worked  per  week  have  risen  15  percent.  The 
combined  effect  on  total  pay  rolls  has  been 
to  Increase  them  117  percent.  There  Is  the 
principal  cause  of  infiatlon. 

It  may  not  be  good  politics  to  oppose 
wage  Increases,  but  the  facts  are  that  this 
big  increase  in  wages  Is  responsible  for  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  which  kicks  back  at 
the  wage  earner. 

President  Roosevelt,  In  his  vitriolic  veto 
message,  admitted  that  wage  Increases  do 
raise  prices.  He  told  the  Congress  and  the 
country : 

"Raising  wage  rates  raises  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, both  of  war  goods  and  of  the  goods 
whose  prices  make  up  the  cost  of  living.  A 
10  percent  over-all  increase  In  wages  would 
cause  an  Increase  of  not  less  than  4>4  per- 
cent In  the  general  level  of  prices;  would  in- 
crease our  annual  war  cost  approximately 
♦4.500.000,000;  would,  moreover,  Increase  the 
cost  of  living  by  at  least  4^  percent  end 
would  cost  consumers  at  least  $4,000,000,000 
a  year." 

But  under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  labor  policy, 
since  1941  there  has  been  already,  according 
to  statistics,  a  35-percent  increase  In  hourly 
wage  rates.  Therefore,  according  to  his  own 
estimate  of  what  a  10-percent  Increase  in 
wages  would  cost,  this  35-percent  Increase 
that  has  taken  place  Is  causing  an  annual 
Increase  of  $15,750,000,000  In  the  cost  of  the 
war,  and  a  proportionate  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  living. 

You,  and  everyone  else,  of  course,  have  no- 
ticed an  Increase  in  living  costs.  The  blame 
for  this  rests  on  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  should 
not  try  to  blame  anyone  else  for  the  Inflation 
that  is  under  way.  It  has  been  caused  by  his 
policy  of  playing  for  the  support  of  profes- 
sional union  organizers. 

Today  every  workingman,  as  well  as  every- 
one else.  In  almost  ever3^1ng  purchased.  Is 
paying  his  share  of  the  cost  of  this  stagger- 
ing burden. 

It  is  rather  late  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  dis- 
cover that  the  policies  he  has  been  pursuing, 
of  coddling  organized  labor  leaders,  have 
bsd  the  effect  of  pouring  gasoline  on  Ixafla- 
tlon  fuel.  It  Is  rather  late  to  call  for  the 
fire  department. 

On  Mr.  Roosevelt  rests  the  respondblUty 
for  misleading  uninformed  people.  We  now 
know  that  It  is  wrong — 

1.  Tb  believe  that  labor  can  esoape  tSie 
tneecapaU*  •conomle  sacrlfioe*  of  war. 


2.  To  believe  that  the  cost  of  living  could 
be  kept  from  rising,  despite  Inflationary  wag« 
Increases. 

3.  To  believe  that  raising  farm  prices  to 
fair  levels  was  the  sole  cause  cf  higher  living 
costs. 

4.  To  believe  that  labor  could  not  only 
maintain,  but  could  raise  Its  own  standard 
of  living,  withot.t  sarTlflclng  any  of  labor's 
gains. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  all  of  us  must 
now  face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  go  on 
raising  wages  without  having  rising  prices. 
Furthermore,  so  long  as  we  are  tt  war.  there 
will  be  shortages  of  manufactured  goods  and 
Inevitably  rising  prices  for  them. 

What  can  be  done  to  check  Inflation  t>efore 
It  begins  to  destroy  us? 

1.  We  must  halt  all  further  Increases  In 
wages  and  salaries.  ^ 

3.  We  must  siphon  off  the  public's  excess 
spending  power  or  buying  power  Taxation, 
of  course,  Ls  unpopular,  but  the  cost  cf  this 
war  must  be  paid  and  taxation  can  be  used 
to  cut  down  spending  and  bujring  power 

3.  Encourage  production  of  necessities  by 
permitting  prices  of  necessities  to  rise  and 
use  the  automatic  price  mechanism  so  far 
as  possible  Instead  of  bureaucratic  price 
fixing. 

4.  Increase  production  of  foods  and  neces- 
sities. Under  proper  leadership  that  might 
be  done.  This  automatically  would  check  a 
rise  in  prices.  A  surplus  would  even  bring 
lower  prices. 

Taxation,  however,  should  not  be  used  to 
redistribute  wealth  by  soaking  the  rich, 
nor  to  promote  visionary  social  galn^~ 
policies  favored  by  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. The  so-called  rich,  $5,000  and  over, 
receive,  net  after  taxes,  only  one-tenth  of  the 
national  Income.  If  the  Government  took 
every  cent  that  the  rich  receive,  it  would 
not  be  enough  to  hold  the  line  that  way. 
and  would  be  of  little  effect  In  checking  In- 
flctlon. 

Taxation,  as  a  weapon  against  Inflation, 
must  be  applied  fairly  to  all  who  have  an 
increased,  and  therefore  Inflationary,  spend- 
ing power. 

Neither  purchase  of  War  bonds  nor  forced 
savings,  desirable  as  they  are  for  the  present, 
can  remove  the  danger  of  Inflation.  They 
only  postpone  the  evil  day  of  reckoning. 

If  we  are  to  check  Inflation,  which  threat- 
ens to  destroy  us  unless  It  Is  checked,  we 
must  have  a  strong,  courageous  Congress  and 
a  change  In  administration  policies.  Those 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  vigorously 
and  steadfastly  fought  for  a  change  to  a  sane 
and  constructive  way  of  handling  our  food 
and  inflation  problems,  and  who  have  tried 
to  kill  the  unwise  and  unsound  subsidy 
scheme,  deserve  the  hearty  praise  of  the 
public. 

If  your  Representative  in  the  House  or  a 
Senator  from  your  State  has  taken  what  you 
believe  is  the  right  stand  on  these  all-im- 
portant questions,  conunend  him.  If.  after 
studying  these  Issues,  you  disagree  with  him, 
tell  him  so  and  urge  him  to  support  a  policy 
that  will  ward  off  national  disaster. 

As  never  before  In  our  history,  we  need 
men  In  public  life  who  are  not  seeking  votes 
by  favoring  this  or  that  group,  but.  Instead, 
are  seeking  to  protect  this  Nation  from  the 
perils  that  directly  or  Indirectly  result  from 
war.  We  need  men  In  Washington  who  wlU 
stand  up  for  their  oonvictloni,  whatever  may 
be  the  cost  to  their  personal  or  political  for- 
tunes. 

The  American  people  often  have  shown  tbat 
they  wUl  support  ttiose  who  fight  for  the 
right,  regardless  of  consequences.  They  wOl 
do  tt  again.  And  those  who  speak  out  against 
dangerous  policies  and  oourageoudy  oppoM 
them  with  aU  their  might  will  In  the  long 
run  bave  the  appreciation  and  gratitude  d 
the  Taet  majority  ot  our  patrto>Me  dtiana. 
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InflatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

or  TZXAB 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dre.sses  delivered  by  myself  and  Hon. 
Fred  M.  Vinson,  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Sy.stem.  Thursday.  July  8,  1943. 
on  the  subject  of  inflation: 
Asoiiias  or  hon  sam  rateckn.  speaker  or  the 

HOUSE  or  EEPEESENTATIVES 

1  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
public  spirit  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  for  allowing  Judge  Vinson.  Economic 
Stabilization  Director,  and  mysell  to  discuss 
the  question  of  Inflation. 

A  great  part  of  our  Industry  has  been  con- 
rerted  to  war,  and  we  have  brought  about 
»  huge  expenditure  of  money  for  the  neces- 
sary tools  of  war  We  have  seen  our  sons 
and  our  allies  march  forth  with  tools  unhesl- 
tantly  to  battle.  We  have  seen  these  fight- 
ing men  and  their  tools  change  the  forces  of 
evil  from  the  role  of  aggressors  to  the  role 
of  defenders,  and  we  shall  crush  them  on 
their  own  lands  and  on  the  lands  of  free 
people  they  have  conquered. 

On  our  home  front  we  are  working  long 
and  hard.  Because  our  Industry  Is  now 
tuned  to  war.  we  have  less  goods  and  services 
for  our  homes.  At  the  same  time  cur  na- 
tional Income  has  expanded  to  unprecedented 
levels.  M.iny  more  dollars  are  competing  for 
these  scarce  goods  and  services.  Under  such 
circumstances  there  is  an  Inevitable  tendency 
for  prices  to  rise. 

It  Is  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  people 
that  rigorous  controls  be  developed  to  pre- 
vent a  disastrous  price  rise  from  occurring. 
Your  Congress  has  taken  a  part  In  perfect- 
ing measures  to  keep  prices  down.  Through 
Its  leadership  and  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  people,  more  barriers  will  be  erected 
■gainst  the  dangers  of  an  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  living.  This  will  mean,  In  plain, 
everyday  words,  that  each  of  us  must  begin 
to  think,  not  of  his  own  Individual  welfare 
but  as  a  memtier  of  a  team — a  team  of  free 
Americans. 

Your  Government  Is  working  hard  to  pre- 
vent the  upward  splraling  of  prices  Its  ef- 
forts so  far  have  not  l)een  altogether  perfect, 
but  mor*  success  has  been  achieved  than  Is 
commonly  realized.  For  example.  In  the  year 
t>efore  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regula- 
tions of  May  1943  went  into  effect  the  general 
cost  of  living  rose  la  percent.  Since  May 
1942  the  rise  had  been  held  down  to  less  than 
8  percent.  Because  many  food  Items  were 
not  subject  to  control  before  January  of  thia 
year  food  prices  have  risen  over  17  percent 
during  the  last  13  months,  as  compared  to  19 
percent  during  the  previous  year.  But  real 
■ucceaa  hsa  t>een  experienced  In  other  price 
areas.  Clothing  prices  advanced  33  percent 
from  May  1941  to  May  1943  and  only  a  little 
more  than  1  percent  from  May  1943  to  May 
1943.  House  furnishings  advanced  17  per- 
eent  twtween  May  1941  and  1943,  and  only  2 
percent  in  tha  next  year.  Renu.  which  roae 
I  percent  between  May  1941  and  1943.  actually 
tfaellned  nearly  3  percent  from  May  1943  to 
May  1943 

The  oonaaquanoaa  of  a  runaway  price  rise 
•re  ao  apparent  and  ao  aerloua  it  may  well  be 
•aked.  Wtaj  does  anyone  try  to  beat  the  gamer 


My  answer  Is  that  stable  prices  present  dif- 
ficulties for  certain  groups  In  the  economy. 
These  dlfflctiltles  are  In  the  present,  not  in 
the  future.  To  escape  them  some  people 
choose  the  Inflationary  path  without  looking 
too  closely  to  see  where  It  leads.  In  seeking 
to  protect  themselves  against  advancing 
prices  by  asking  for  more  for  what  they  have 
to  sell,  some  are  using  a  method  which  works 
satisfactorily  under  normal  circumstances. 
Wage  earners  customirlly  seek  to  protect 
themselves  against  ri.sing  costs  by  demand- 
ing higher  wages.  This  1?  effective  if  there 
are  unemployed  resources 

Spending  of  Increased  wages  leads  to  the 
production  of  a  larger  quantity  of  eccds.  so 
that  higher  money  means  hi£;her  real  wages. 
T.:day.  however,  we  face  a  dwindling  supply  of 
consumers'  goods,  so  that  the  f^penciins?  cf 
higher  wage  Income  can  result  only  in  further 
presstire  on  prices.  Farmers,  too.  seek  to  pro- 
tect themselves  acamst  rising  prices  by  ask- 
ing more  for  the  thincfs  they  sell.  But  hi_'h'^r 
farm  prices  mean  higher  living  costs  Higher 
living  costs  lead  to  further  wage  dem.mds, 
which  force  up  industrial  coats  Hence,  a 
vicious  spiral  of  rising  prices  is  started  and  If 
permitted  to  get  out  of  control,  means  suf- 
fering for  all  of  us  But.  let  me  assure  ycu. 
we  do  not  propose  to  permit  this  to  happen 
here. 

Standing  beside  me  here  is  a  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  He  served  with  me  in  the 
House  of  Repre-sentatives  for  more  than  12 
years.  During  most  of  that  time  he  was 
chairman  of  a  very  Important  stibrommtttee 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  While 
still  a  Mem.ber  of  the  Hou=e.  Presdent  Roose- 
velt appointed  him  to  the  United  State.s  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  He 
resigned  from  that  bench  recently  when  the 
President  asked  him  to  bcccme  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization.  His 
long  experience  in  the  fields  of  economic*,  the 
law.  and  government  was  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Roosevelt  requested  him  to  take  over  this  im- 
portant post.  I  know  of  no  one  better  qu-Tli- 
fled.  His  office  requires  the  full  ccoperatidn 
of  every  citizen,  and  It  is  to  your  own  self- 
interest  to  give  him  that  cooperation.  It  Is 
my  pleasure  to  Introduce  to  vou  my  friend 
and  my  former  colleague.  Fred  M.  Vin<'on.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabiliz:\tion. 

ADDRESS   or   HON.    rRED    M     \TNSON,   PIRFCTOR   OF 
ECONOMIC    STABILIZ.ATION 

My  fellow  Americans,  tonight  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  our  economic  stablUra- 
tlon  policy — what  the  policy  !=;  and  what 
tools  we  are  using  to  make  it  effective. 

To  you  on  the  home  front  I  mu-t  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  keeping  cur  war- 
time economy  stable.  Scaring  wacres.  sky- 
rocketing prices,  frantic  migration  and  turn- 
over of  labor,  uncertainty  in  food  produc- 
tion, black  markets,  shortages,  slow-dowiis, 
strikes — these  are  the  body  sores  of  infla- 
tion. To  throw  off  this  dread  duease  in  its 
Initial  stage  Is  our  primary  task  F.iiUire 
to  win  this  flght  will  gravely  impair  the  Na- 
tion's effective  support  of  our  heroic  forces 
abroad:  will  delay  the  hour  of  military 
victory,  and  will  sow  the  .seeds  of  bankruptcy, 
panic,  deflation,  and  poverty  In  the  pe.icc- 
time   which   follows. 

Stabilization,  on  the  other  hard.  w:ll 
strengthen  us  In  our  Job  cf  supplying  tlie 
armed  forces;  will  hasten  the  h^ur  t  f  vic- 
tory; and  will  lay  the  solid  economic  founcLi- 
tlon   for  a  proz-perous  and  prodUrtive  pr.i'-p 

On  the  home  front,  then,  we  are  flt/hting 
the  fires  of  inflation. 

We  have  not  won  that  fight,  but  we  are 
making  progress.  It  la  my  firm  conviction 
that,  within  the  30  days  which  have  Juitt 
passed,  we  have  begun  to  roll  back  the  tide. 
With  your  help  we  ihall  win. 

If  we  are  to  conquer  Inflation,  we  must  flr«t 
track  down  Its  causes.  Fortunately,  perhaps, 
Its  principal  cause  Is  easily  discovered  It  Is 
war.    Toul  war  demands  a  total  mobllica' 


tion  of  our  resources.  We  must,  without  lim- 
it, produce  the  munitions  of  war  for  our- 
selves and  our  allies.  To  that  end.  a  patriotic 
Congress  has  appropriated  $100,000,000,000 
to  be  spent  this  year  for  the   tools  of  war. 

That  vast  sum  of  money  is  an  insurance  of 
our  national  salvation  and  at  the  same  time 
the  source   of  cur  economic   difficulties. 

The  results  of  its  expenditure  are  obvious. 

Factories,  farms,  mines,  and  mills  are  no 
longer  devoting  their  efforts  primarily  to  the 
production  of  goods  and  services  to  satisfy 
civilian  needs.  We  have  cut  down  the  pro- 
duction of  poods  for  ourselves  in  order  to 
produce  more  for  men  on  the  fightint  front. 

At  the  .same  time,  we  have  absorbed  Into 
our  labcr  force  milllorLs  formerly  unem- 
ployed, and  several  millicn  women  and  other 
new  workers  as  well.  Our  Industrial  army  is 
working  longer  hours  and  more  days  than 
ever  before 

Increased  employment  and  Increased  work- 
time  mean  more  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
workers.  M  re  m<mey  in  the  workers'  pock- 
ets means  more  purchasing  power. 

These  are  the  basic  causes  of  wartime  in- 
flation— more  civilian  purchasing  power  and 
less  civilian   goods  In   the   market. 

Money  in  the  market  always  hunts  for 
goods.  Under  ordinary  conditions  what  hap- 
pens when  the  Irresistible  force  of  excessive 
purcha.s]ng  power  meet  the  immovable  ob- 
ject, a  scarcity  of  consumer  goods?  The 
answer   Is   clear      Prices   will   rise. 

When  prices  ri.se,  the  cost  of  living  rises. 
When  the  cost  of  living  rises,  wages  rise. 
When  wa^es  rise,  prices  rise  again,  and  a  new 
-•^purt  of  purchasing  power  is  injected  into 
the  economic  stream.  This  is  what  we  call 
the   Inflationary  sjiiral. 

It  is  this  frantic  race  between  watjes  and 
prices  which  we  must  halt.  For  this  pur- 
p<xie  the  President  requested  sweeping;  au- 
thority. Tlie  Congress  granted  it.  On  Oc- 
tober 2.  1942.  Coneress  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  President  to  stabilize  wages  and 
prices  at  the  levels  prevailing  on  September 
15,  1942,  so  far  as  practicable. 

S.nce  that  time  we  have  been  trying  to 
forw:e  tools  strong  enough  and  keen  enough 
to  hold  the  line  established  by  Congress. 

Our  first  line  of  defense  Is  price  control. 
It  is  h'^re,  on  the  price  front,  that  the  house- 
wife finds  cut  whether  we  succeed  or  fail. 
No  matter  what  other  steps  we  need  to  take, 
workable  price  ceilinps  are  indispensible  to 
our  economic  stabilization.  Despite  cur  ef- 
forts the  cost  of  living  has  risen  6  percent 
since  lust  September.  Our  principal  diffi- 
ctiltv  has  developed  in  connection  with  fcod 
prices,  which  have  risen  13  percent  since  last 
September. 

The  difficulties  of  control  are,  of  course, 
enormous.  Due  to  thc.se  Inherent  complexi- 
ties, and  to  the  Inevitable  slowness  of  a  vast 
governmental  program,  £cme  ground  has 
be^-n  lost 

But  the  tide  of  battle  Is  turning.  Between 
M.iy  15  and  June  15  of  this  year,  food  prices 
dropped  sluhtly  for  the  first  time  In  more 
than  a  year. 

M' St  m.ajor  focd  items  are  now  under 
Rpeciflr  dollar-iind-cents  ceilings,  readily 
undTstaiulable  to  the  average  con.iumcr. 
The  prices  <>l  butte'.  meats,  potatoes,  cab- 
hm'p.  aiid  onion.*!  have  been  or  are  being  re- 
d'lTd.  Other  t:rnh  vegetables,  fresh  fru'.t.s, 
and  frer^h  fish  will  soon  be  under  more  effec- 
tive control 

In  my  opinion,  price  control  cannot  be 
made  to  work  withr.ut  celllngn  at  every  level, 
from  produtrr  to  conKumcr.  The  Pre»ldent, 
In  hi.'*  "hold  the  line'  order,  directed  that 
controU  be  rstabluhed  at  all  levels  When 
thu  direction  la  carried  otit.  our  retail  ceil- 
ings will  be  constructed  on  a  firmer  founda> 

tlull. 

Wage  stabilization  Is  the  handmaiden  of 
price   control.     Wage   Increases,   while   tbey 
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may  seem  for  a  time  to  afford  the  worker 
temporary  relief  from  higher  prices,  can  only 
Intensify  his  difficulty.  Neither  higher  prices 
nor  higher  wages  can  create  more  poods.  For 
the  laboring  man  there  are  two  alternatives. 
One  Is  the  dissipation  of  his  purchasing 
power  In  an  Inflationary  whirlwind.  The 
other  is  the  preservation  of  that  purchasing 
power  for  the  post-war  period. 

Therefore,  every  wage-earner  should  ap- 
plaud the  resolute  determination  of  the 
President  and  the  War  Labor  Board  to  ad- 
here to  the  Little  Steel  formula  which  limits 
all  general  wage  increases  to  a  level  15  percent 
above  that  prevailing  In  January  1941. 

Subsidies,  limited  In  amount  and  Judi- 
ciously used,  are  also  necessary  to  the  stabili- 
zation program.  The  cost  of  living  has  risen 
almost  10  percent  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Little  Steel  formula,  largely  due  to  increas- 
ing food  prices.  If  we  are  to  hold  the  wage 
line,  we  must  make  good  on  our  pledge  to 
stabilize  prices.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not 
wish  to  penalize  the  farmer,  or  to  deprive  him 
of  the  necessary  Incentives  for  all-out  pro- 
duction. 

The  only  answer  Is  a  limited  use  of  subsi- 
dies. Subsidies,  used  In  moderation,  will 
halt  the  spiral  of  Inflation,  thereby  saving 
the  Government  billions  of  additional  ex- 
penditures In  higher  cost  for  the  goods  It 
buys.  Hence,  the  result  In  an  actual 
dollars-and-cents  saving  to  the  National 
Treasury. 

Furthermore,  subsidies  prevent  the  eco- 
nomic assassination  of  otir  great  middle  class 
and  those  on  the  bottom  rungs  of  the  lad- 
der. In  an  Inflationary  spiral,  highly  organ- 
ized workers  and  farmers  may  keep  In  the 
race.  Those  who  must  lose  are  the  sub- 
standard wage  earners,  or  the  salaried  work- 
ers; the  preacher  or  the  school  teacher;  the 
widow  living  on  a  small  fixed  Income;  and  the 
dependent  mother  or  wife  whose  son  or  hus- 
band Is  In  uniform  serving  you  and  me. 

These  are  the  unorganized  millions  whose 
welfare  Is  at  stake  and  whose  living  standards 
win  be  ground  Into  poverty  If  we  fail  to  hold 
the  line.  If  these  Inarticulate  men  and 
women  could  make  their  voices  heard,  I  am 
confident  that  the  line  would  be  held.  Con- 
■  gress  will  not  begrudge  the  sum  necessary 
to  protect  their  unorganized  constituents. 

I  should  mention  one  other  weapon  In  the 
stabilization  arsenal.  The  root  of  Inflation 
Is  excess  purchasing  power.  None  of  our 
other  weapons  will  remain  effective  unless 
this  purchasing  power  Is  siphoned  off  and 
Immobilized. 

That  means  higher  taxes  and  more  savings. 
TO  achieve  an  adequate  fiscal  policy  Congress 
and  the  Executive  must  play  on  the  same 
team.  I  have  every  confidence  that  there 
will  be  effective  team  play  In  the  future. 

Prom  my  own  experience  I  bear  witness 
to  the  unflagging  Industry,  Intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  my  old  chieftain,  Hon. 
Robert  L.  Dodchton.  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  has  deter- 
mined to  commence  hearings  on  a  new  reve- 
nue bill  immediately  after  the  current  recess. 
Adequate  taxes  and  savings  Is  an  essential 
bulwark  against  Inflation.  We  shall  work  to- 
gether to  make  that  bulwark  strong  and 
secure. 

The  battle  against  Inflation  la  on.  The 
attack  is  not  draped  In  the  spectacular. 
Nonetheleu  it  U  deadly  Insldloiu.  Upon 
the  result  of  this  battle  depends  the  secvulty 
of  every  family  in  America  now — and  in  the 
days  when  the  roar  of  the  guns  is  silenced. 

As  Economic  Stabilization  Director  I  am 
veeolved  to  hold  the  line.  In  that  difBcult 
task,  I  need— I  aak  your  confidence  and  tm- 
derstandlng  help. 


Pancake  Floor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1943 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
authority  granted  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  able  to 
state  that  the  two  new  companies  re- 
ferred to  in  my  discussion  of  the  pan- 
cake-flour situation  are  Confections, 
Inc.,  160-68  West  Loomis  Street,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  Say  Food  Mills,  100  West  Mon- 
roe Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Progress  of  Ship  Prodaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or   VIBCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  last 
report  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  ship 
production  for  the  year  1943,  I  said  at 
that  time  that  the  shipbuilders  and 
workmen  in  the  shipyards  of  the  United 
States  had  almost  equaled  the  record  for 
the  year  1942,  and  that  at  the  time  I 
spoke  I  believed  that  the  record  had  been 
equaled,  if  not  exceeded. 

The  reports  are  In  for  the  month  of 
June  1943  and  show  that  the  total  pro- 
duction for  the  first  half  of  1943  are  879 
ships  aggregating  8,818,622  dead-weight 
tons,  or  133  ships  delivered  in  excess  of 
the  record  for  the  whole  year  of  1942,  or 
stated  In  tonnage,  728,890  more  dead- 
weight tons  of  ships  delivered  in  the  first 
6  months  of  1943  than  in  the  entire  year 
of  1942. 

America  surely  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  splendid  record  that  is  being  made 
by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
shipbuilding  companies,  and  shipyard 
workers  everywhere. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  Sunday,  July 
7.  1943,  imder  the  name  of  Donald  Mac- 
kenzie, written  from  London  under  date 
if  July  6— New  York  News— he  said  that 
naval  experts  in  that  capital  declared 
that  day  that  United  Nations  ship  con* 
struction  for  June  exceeded  U-boat 
sinkings  by  more  than  IfiOOJMO  tons. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  said: 

If  this  rate  can  be  maintained,  It  was  said, 
our  side  will  be  able  by  winter  to  move  half 
a  million  more  troops  to  Invasion  points 
than  the  war  planners  had  estimated. 

The  Germans  claim  they  sank  140,000  tons 
of  United  Nations  shipping  during  June--* 
figure  that  Allied  sources  term  abaurd  and 
•ztravagant.    But  svan   U   trua,  Amertcaa 


construction  alcne  would  still  be  more  than 
1,000,000  tons  ahead  of  aubmarine  sinkings. 

However,  these  comforting  figures 
should  furnish  no  inducement  to  reduce 
production  but  should  prove  an  incen- 
tive to  increased  efforts  by  all. 

The  same  writer  said: 

That  grim  swath  of  the  western  ocean  be- 
tween the  thirty-fifth  and  the  fortieth  me- 
ridian. Into  which  the  German  prowlers  were 
being  driven  by  shore-based  aircraft  early 
this  year.  Is  now  closed  altogether.  It  la 
likely  to  remain  closed,  or  at  least  be  highly 
hazardous. 

While  I  was  crossing  the  Atlantic  In  a 
destroyer  during  the  last  a  weeks  of  AprU 
and  the  first  days  of  May,  I  saw  this  trap 
being  closed  on  the  U-boats,  when  our  air- 
craft carriers  and  other  striking  forces  l)egan 
to  patrol  that  area. 

The  Germans  are  believed  to  be  racing  the 
refitting  of  their  whole  U-boat  fleet  In  order 
to  be  ready  for  another  all-out  attack  in 
November.  The  Germans  are  said  to  be  con- 
fident that  there  Is  still  fight  in  their  sub- 
marines and  that  Hitler  will  make  a  last 
desperate  bid  to  neutrallae  BrlUsh  and  Amer- 
ican war  production  by  the  most  Intensive 
underwater  campaign  of  the  war. 

The  outcome  of  that  struggle,  naval  ex- 
perts here  assert,  may  decide  the  date  of  the 
final  German  defeat. 

The  outlook  Is  promising,  but  there 
must  and  will  be  no  impairment  in  the 
splendid  efforts  all  are  making.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  know  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  and  to  render  tribute  to  all 
who  are  participating  in  this  work  of 
progress. 

According  to  a  release  from  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  imder  date  of  July  2, 
1943,  Jime  construction  brought  a  new 
record  for  ships  deUvered  by  an  indi- 
vidual yard. 

The  California  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion sent  20  Liberty  ships  into  service 
compared  with  18  delivered  in  May  and 
19  in  April.  The  Shipbuilding  Division 
of  the  Permanente  Metals  Corporation  of 
California  turned  in  a  total  of  25  Liber- 
ties; these  were  built  in  the  former  Rich- 
mond Yards  Nos.  1  and  2  which  until  re- 
cently were  nm  as  separate  yards.  In 
the  future  they  will  be  nm  as  one. 

Other  high  totals  turned  in  Included 
14  Liberty  ships  by  Bethlehem-Fairfleld 
Shipyard,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  17  Liber- 
ties by  the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration. Portland,  Oreg, 

The  total  of  168  vessels  included  115 
Liberty  ships,  19  C-type  cargo  ships,  0 
coastal  cargo  vessels,  11  M.  C.  tankers. 
3  coastal  tankers,  3  special  types.  6  sea- 
going tugs,  and  2  ore  carriers. 

The  west  coast  region  produced  82 
ships  totaling  870,000  deadweight  tons, 
or  51. M  percent  of  the  national  total. 
The  east  coast  built  30J9  percent  of  ttM 
tonnage,  or  509,400  deadweight  tons  rep- 
resented by  46  vessels.  On  the  Oulf  coast 
25  ships  with  combined  deadweight  ton- 
age  of  237  JOO  were  dellrered.  accounting 
for  14.18  percent  of  the  grand  total.  The 
remaining  3.49  percent  of  the  tonnage 
was  delivered  from  Great  Lakes  region 
yards  which  built  16  ships. 

The  number  and  typea  of  ihipt  buUt 
by  all  the  yards  follow: 
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The  Food  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HGN.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE3 

Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  the  results  of  a  survey 
recently  made  into  the  food  situation 


in  this  country.  This  is  a  compilation 
of  1,000  replies  to  questionnaires  sent  to 
publishers  and  editors  of  farm,  trade, 
and  other  publications  on  this  all-im- 
portant question.  These  replies  were  re- 
ceived from  47  States,  so  that  they  truly 
represent  a  cross  section  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  food  crisis  starins;  this  Nation 
in  the  face  is  so  serious  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  conure.-.-ional 
food-study  comm.ittee,  of  which  I  am 
general  chairman,  intend  to  devote 
their  efforts  during  the  con^re.^.^icnal 
recess  to  more  intensive  study  of  tl:e 
problems  involved.  That  there  is  una- 
nimity of  opinion  throughout  the  Nation 
of  the  importance  and  the  scriousnc.v>  of 
this  question  is  evidenced  by  this  com- 
pilation. 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  938  out  of  the  1.000  publi.^^hers  and 
editors  replying  consider  this  que-tion 
of  food  supply  paramount;  that  594  re- 
ported their  communities  already  suffer 
from  food  shortages,  and  that  781  ex- 
pressed definite  opinion  as  to  the  causes. 
Nine  out  of  ten  replying  to  the  que.stion, 
"To  what  do  you  attribute  this  shortage 
of  food?"  blamed  it  on  bunsilmg,  in- 
competency, mismanagement,  and  wa'rte 
in  Washington;  the  announcement  of 
freezing  in  advance;  Government  regu- 
lations and  restrictions;  too  much  red 
tape  and  too  much  regimentation;  ineffi- 
cient Government  meddling  and  lack  of 
foresight;  Government  overbuying  and 
hoarding. 

The  survey  covers  eight  specific  ques- 
tions wliich  were  included  in  the  survey, 
complete  reports  of  which  will  be  fur- 
nished to  any  Member  of  Congress  re- 
questing me  for  it.  A  summary  of  this 
survey  follows: 

Results    of    1,000    Questionn.'mrzs   to 
Publishers  and  Editors 
question    1 
Do  you  agree  with  ire  In  general  that  our 
food  supply  Is  of  paramount  importance? 

Pc"C-":f 

Yes 98  8 

No .  8 

No  answer .4 

COMMENTS 

Yes:  both  from  standpoint  of  military 
forces    and    home    front. 

Unrest  already;  hunger  would  threaten 
victory. 

If  the  administration  had  given  as  much 
consideration  to  our  good  honest  farmer.i  as 
they  have  to  labor  racketeer?  there  would  be 
no  pre.'ent  problem. 

QLTSTION     2 

Is  your  community  suffering  from  food 
shortages? 

Percent 

Yes 

No... 


If  so.  what  foods  are  hard  to  get? 


59  4 
40.6 


Pc^ct-nt 

Meat... 53   1 

Butter. 17  6 

Vegetables 9  3 

Canned   goods 7  2 

Potatoes 39 

Fats  and  oils 3.9 

Fresh  fruits. 2  6 

Coffee 2  4 

Cheese_._«_.„ 2  3 


Qt'ESTION  3 

To  what  do  you  attribute  this  shortage  of 
food? 

Percent 
No    answer 21  9 

Seventy-eight  and  one-tenth  percent  gave 
the  following  answers; 

More  tha  1  9  out  ol  every  10  b'.ame  bun- 
gling, incompetency,  mismanagement,  and 
wuste  in  VVashinyt.ni;  anucuncing  freezing  in 
r.dvancc;  Gcvcrnment  regulations  and  restric- 
tions. Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, Office  of  Price  Administration;  too  much 
red  tape  and  tco  much  rc^iimentation;  in- 
efficient Government  mcddiing  and  lack  of 
foresight;  Government  over^.uylng  and 
hoarding 

Unusual  war  demand"?;  armed  forces;  ship- 
ping food  out  of  country;  tco  much  to  wh'.-ie 
v.-orld.  to  Europe.  Rus.'ians,  British.  Arabs; 
too  much  fcr  Icr.d-lca.-^e;  our  Army  oversized 
and  food  waited;  feed  America  first. 

Government-planned  economy  and  hoard- 
inj';  abundance  cf  scarcity;  killing  off  pigs 
some  years  ago;  hoardint;  caused  by  Govern- 
ment scaring  public;  .'-^lupid  bureaus  and  po- 
litical chicanery;  subsidies  for  not  raising; 
attempting  to  change  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand;  public  lack  of  confidence  in  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  and  politician--^,  especially 
Wallace  The  ■.Niideal"  planned  it  th's  way, 
and  d'n't  let  anyone  tell  you  differently 

Hieh  industrial  waces  lure  farmers  away 
fri;m  {arn:s:  wa-^e  inflation;  Selective  Service 
drafting  men  fri;m  farms. 

Poor  distribution — lowered  quotas  in  busy 
defense  areas  and  near  Army  camps;  poor 
transportation 

Office  of  Price  Administration  refuses  to 
let  meat  Ije  sr'.d  alter  it  is  slaushtercd;  told 
one  meat  slaughterer  t(  burn  it  (this  is  fact, 
not  hearsay) , 

Rationing;  raticn  points  too  hish;  inde- 
pendent grocers  stocked  with  h;gh-polnt 
merchandise,  can't  get  it  used;  many  persons 
tism'^  ration  stamps  for  articles  they  never 
purcha.-ed  before;  increased  use  of  non- 
ra"inned  fo(ds 

L:,ck  of  rec  gnition  cf  importance  of  food 
production;  our  farmers  (Louisiana)  have 
given  too  much  thoucht  to  prcduction  of 
cotton;  too  little  to  food,  feed,  canning,  and' 
drying.  Too  late  in  getting  busy.  Reluc- 
tance to  adopt  war  economy. 

Waste  re.'=ulting  f r^  m  withholding  of  farm 
equipment  and  machinery;  failure  of  Gcvern- 
meni  to  set  ceilinqs  on  farm  prices;  t(X)  low 
price  ceilings.     Shortage  of  gas  and  tires. 

QUESTION    4 

Are  the  people  In  your  community  plan- 
ning to  use  all  available  land  for  gardens  this 
sum.mer? 

Percent 

Yes 7(5  8 

Mostly 7.4 

No_     4.3 

Increase  but  not  all 4.1 

More  than  ever 34 

Fair  number 2.7 

Some 1.4 

COMMENTS 

Surplus  of  land  but  using  all  man  and 
woman  power. 

Incre:;se  in  spite  of  triple  A  red  tape. 

City  f.-lk  will  lose  entliusiasm  quickly. 

All  the  young  and  able  to  work  have  gone 
away 

Washington  discc  urages  city  people  from 
doing  Victory  garden  work. 

Ban  on  gas  makes  it  difficult. 

There  will  be  mure  gardens  devoted  to 
vegetables  this  ytar 

QUESTION     5 

Have  the  chamber  of  commerce,  local 
leaders  of  industry,  or  other  groups,  formed 
any  organization  to  stimulate  increased 
food  production — 
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(ft)  By  making  availeble  and  preparing 
nearby  land  for  use  by  individuals  wishing 
to  have  gardens  of  their  cwn? 

Percent 

Yes 52.  5 

No ZO.  5 

Not  necessary 6.4 

No  answer 5.3 

Individuals 5.  0 

No   orranlzatlcn .3 

(b)  By  contracting  with  farmers  to  produce 
increased  crops  fcr  direct  ccnbUinpticn,  etc? 

Pcr.TTit 

No 41  6 

No  answer 24.6 

Yes 23  6 

Individuals 5.0 

Not  necessary 2.3 

No   organization .2 

Don't  know 1.1 

Not  farm  territory 1.0 

Some .6 

Active  groups:  Chanibers  of  commence.  Ki- 
wanis.  Rotary,  newspapers,  town  committees. 
Lions  Clubs,  civic  clubs,  real  estate  agents, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  4-H 
Clubs.  War  Prcduction  Board,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  garden 
clubs  and  committees.  Victory  garden  com- 
mittees. Girl  Scouts,  railway  companies, 
mining  companies,  boards  of  trade,  steal 
companies.  Ford  Motor,  public  schools, 
grange  arid  heme  farm  fcuieaus,  defense 
councils,  city  administration  and  park  com- 
missioner, canneries,  hatcheries.  euxUiary 
police.  Farm  Security  Administration,  local 
service  cluts,  State  agricultural  departments, 
county  agricultural  associations,  business 
men's  associations.  United  States  Department 
cf  Agriculture  War  Beard,  war  clubs,  junior 
chambers  of  commerce,  home  demonstration 
clubs,  Lords  acre  groups,  feed  for  freedom 
organizations,  etc. 

QUESTION    6 

Are  the  farmers  in  your  territory  going  to 
equal  last  year's  production? 

Percent 

Yes .-  40  6 

Exceed 25.  3 

No _ 12  9 

Etoubtful 9.  7 

Probably 4.  1 

Will  try  hard. -     3.0 

No  answer 1.9 

Not  farm  territory . 1.4 

Don't    know 1,  1 

(These  answers  above  were  qualified  as  to 
weather,  manpower,  and  machinery,  and  es- 
sential supplies.) 

COMMENTS 

Weather  is  the  only  item  the  Government 
leaves  to  a  higher  being  to  control. 

Much  depends  on  whether  Government  gets 
rid  of  bureaucrats  and  supplies  sufSclent  la- 
bor and  tools 

Labor  Is  attracted  to  the  mines  (Minne- 
sota) . 

Bean  outlook  poor  due  to  low  prices.  Milk 
will  be  off. 

Will  succeed  If  let  alone  by  dictators. 

"Washington  Dreamers — Hands  Oft"  is  local 
opinion. 

Hard  to  compete  with  high  factory  wage*. 

QtlESTION    7 

Wliat,  In  your  opinion,  are  the  farmer's 
greatest  handicaps  thUs  year? 

Percent 

Manpower 84.  8 

Machinery  and  equipment 41.6 

Supplies  (including  fertilizer,  gas,  seeds, 
fuel  oil,  rubber,  wire  fencing,  feeds, 

etc  ) 8.4 

No  answer .5 

OTHEH    OPINIONS 

Industry  and  defense  get  the  young  men 
(i.nd?r  35);  farms  need  young  men,  as  well 
as  Older,  experienced  men. 


Negro  help  scarce  or  unwiUlng. 

Shortage  of  peak  season  and  Incompetent 
help. 

Transportation.  Unfair  draft.  Black 
market. 

Government  meddling.  Interference,  and 
restrictions;  Farm  Bureau.  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment AdmlniEt-ation.  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  War  Relocation  Authority; 
i  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  truck  limi- 
tations. 

Red  tape  and  price  administration;  inde- 
cision in  Washington;  too  damn  much  New 
Deal  Ettifl. 

Price  uncertainty  and  Government  atti- 
tude toward  increased  prices  are  handicaps. 

Tendency  cf  Government  to  ride  off  in  six 
different  directions  at  once. 

Lack  of  confidence  in  Government  con- 
trol a,nd  distribution. 

At  height  of  depression,  with  people  starv- 
ing. Government  had  us  plow  under. 

Farmer  feels  picked  en.  OfQce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration rules  bitterly  resented. 

Exam.ple  of  living  off  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration and  other  soft  hand-outs. 

Small  farms  cant  get  priorities;  Demo- 
cratic farms  get   tha  service. 

Waste  of  farmer's  time  because  cf  useless 
regulations  and  bungling;  coniuscd  New  Deal 
psychology. 

No  combines  for  removing  soybeans  from 
ground. 

"Did  you  ever  have  to  go  8  to  10  miles  to 
get  permission  to  buy  gasoline  for  a  farm?" 

CtJTSTION    8 

What  do  you  suggest  we  can  do  to  get 
greater  production  and  conserve  otir  supply 
of  food? 

Three  and  five-tenths  p)ercent  did  not  an- 
swer this  question  or  had  no  suggestions  to 
offer. 

Ninety-six  and  five-tenths  percent  gave  the 
following  suggestions: 

Defer  farm  labor;  don't  allow  essential 
farm  labor  to  take  factory  Jobs;  defer  older 
men  and  high-producing  farmers;  leave  18- 
and  19-year-old  boys  on  the  farms;  white- 
collar  men  no  good  as  farmers. 

Supply  plenty  of  help  to  farmers,  drafting 
It  if  necessary;  we  need  proper  allocation  of 
man-and-woman  power. 

Draft  all  manpower  for  Army,  farm,  or  fac- 
tory. 

Release  men  from  armed  forces  and  return 
them  to  farms — at  least  seasonally. 

Release  farmers  from  factories  and  war 
plants  or  let  them  be  Inducted. 

Develop  student  farming  groups;  release 
from  school  boys  of  12  or  over  for  farm 
work. 

Shoot  all  city  farmers  in  Washington. 

Put  all  conscientious  objectors  to  work  on 
farms. 

Assure  farmers  of  ample  supplies  of  ma- 
chinery and  repair  parts,  fertilizer,  lumber, 
feeds,  steel,  wire  fencing,  tools,  etc.,  In  addi- 
tion to  labor. 

Machinery  and  labor  can  be  pooled  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Get  a  new  President  and  stop  this  wicked 
foolishness. 

Put  bureaucrats  in  productive  Jobs;  put 
them  to  work. 

Get  rid  of  New  Deal  boondoggling;  get  a 
new  administration  In  Washington. 

We  need  capable  men  In  Washington,  In 
management;  honest  men  with  good  pro- 
grants  and  common  sense. 

Administration  should  leave  farmers  alone; 
too  much  paternalism. 

Too  much  red  tape  and  too  much  ofDclal 
correspondence;  should  be  cut  by  60  per- 
cent. 

Fire  Paul  McNutt:  he  messed  up  Indiana. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  this  country 
that  a  good  election  can't  cure. 


Sick  cf  Government  by  racket;  If  P.  D.  R. 
would  forget  politics  and  fourth  term  It 
would  help. 

Let  up  cockeyed  Washington  regtilatlons. 

Less  interference  from  high-paid  Govern- 
ment employees  who  dont  know  anything 
about  farming  or  marketing. 

Cut  Government  extravagance  and  damn 
foolishness;   these  lower  public  morale. 

Regimented  existence  futile;  tco  deep  for 
legislative  correction. 

Return  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Restore   confidence  in  Government. 

Ease    truck    restrictions;    time,    gas,    and 
tires  are  wasted  by  red  tape  and  delays. 
Geographical    di.-Jtrfbitfton    0/    l.OCO    repliet 

from  j:ublishers  and  editors,  47  States  rep' 

resented 

Percent 

New  York 9.1 

Illinois 8. 4 

Minnesota 8.0 

Iowa 6.  7 

Pennsylvania 6. 2 

Missouri 5.  4 

Michigan 4.  8 

Ohio 4. 1 

Unknown 1 4. 1 

Indiana .  s.  g 

Wisconsin . 3.  5 

Nebraska 3.  3 

Texas 2.8 

New  Jersey 2.5 

South  Dakota 2.4 

California : 2. 1 

Massachusetts 2. 0 

North  Dakou 1.9 

Kentucky 1. 8 

Kansas 1. 8 

Colorado 1.  5 

Connecticut 1. 0 

Tennessee .  1. 0 

North  Carolina ..  Q 

Louisiana «.  S 

Oregon _8 

Oklahoma . ,^8 

Arkansas „  8 

Maine . .     , 

Maryland . 

Mississippi » 

Georgia . .    <, 

Montana 1, 

New  Mexico .    ,. 

South  Carolina «    a 

West  Virginia , 

Virginia ,, 

Vermont . ,. 

New  Hampshire . .. 

Alabama .    ., 

Washington . . . 

Idaho , 

Delaware , 

Utah- _ „_ ,, 

Arizona 1, 

Wyoming 1 #. 

Florida , 


Hamlreds  of  Letters  Saj  "Eagti  U  Rifht^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or  lUCHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aKPBSBXNTATTVXS 

Thursday.  July  9. 194i 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  29 
I  addressed  the  House  on  the  subject 
matter  of  excessive  labor  costs  in  war 
production.  I  quoted  specifically  wages 
paid  to  certain  classes  of  employees  in 
war  industries.  I  received  hundreds  of 
letters  since  that  time.    The  letters  were 
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overwhelmingly  favorable  and  more  than 
verified  the  facts  set  forth  in  my  talk. 
They  further  show  that  the  conditions  I 
spoke  about  as  existing  in  the  plants 
which  I  visited  exist  in  every  State  in 
the  Umon.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
108  letters  received  in  2  mails  came  from 
33  States.     Of  the  108  letters.  101  were   • 
favorable.  7  were  from  workers  who  re-    ' 
ceive  high  wages.  5  of  whom  were  vio- 
lently oppased  to  my  position,  the  other 
2  received  exce.s>.jvp  wases.  but  tried  to 
ju.stify  doing  so  on  the  ground  that  they   i 
were     purchasinK     lx>nds.     The    letters 
came    from    bu.siness    and    professional 
men.  and  per.son.s  m  all   walks  of  life. 
A  great  many  letters  came  from  workers 
whose  wages  had  been  frozen  by  Execu- 
tive order  at  pre-war  or  near  pre-war 
wages  and  found  it  difBcult  to  meet  the 
ever-increasmt;    cost    of    living.     I    am 
quotmg  excerpts  from  a  few  of  the  many 
letter.-;  I  rt'cened.     These  come  from  20 
States.    For  obvious  reasons  I  am  not 
giving  the  names  of  the  writers,  but  the 
original  letters  are  on  file  in  my  office 
and  can  be  .seen. 

Piom  Sprinijfield.  Mass..  comes  the 
followinc  interesting  post  card: 

1  am  67  years  old  I  was  on  old-age  prn- 
slnn.  gft  40  bucks  a  month  1  left  the  old- 
age  pension  I  p.m  now  in  a  factory  «-w.'>»p- 
mg  floors:  gft  50  bucks  a  week — ea^y  money. 

Prom  Lod,ie  No.  810.  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks.  FreiJ^ht 
Handlers  and  Expres.s  and  Station  Em- 
ployees. Ludington.  Miiii.: 

We  do  ngree  rith  your  statement  tliat 
many  woikers  arc  biir.g  underpaid  •  •  • 
The  15  n  ^operating  ruUwi.y  bi\>therhocds 
have  had  no  tncre.ise  m  pay  since  the  war 
began.  After  a  yenr  o(  negotiation  they 
were  granted  8  coius  per  hour  by  a  board 
appointed  by  the  President.  This  has  now 
been  denied  by  the  Economic  StabUlzation 
Director  Vinson  for  fear  of  causing  inflation. 
The  majority  of  thest  men  are  married  men 
with  large  families.  In  Ludington  yard. 
clerks  with  20  years'  experience  receive  925.28 
weekly  after  ptnsu  ii.  lax.  Victory  tax.  hos- 
pital insurance,  and  War  bonds  are  deducted. 
Section  men  receive  $22  61  weekly  after  simi- 
lar deductions  •  •  •  Their  families  are 
underfed  and  underclothed.  Many  have  lost 
automobiles  and  m.^urance.  These  men  are 
frczen  to  their  jobs  and  cannot  take  r.dvaii- 
tage  of  higher-paid  wages  in  other  Indus- 
tries. We  have  pledged  we  would  not  strike 
vnder  any  provocation  for  the  wars  dura- 
tion.    Wa.s  this  pledgf  an  error.  Mr.  Engel? 

Prom  Rochester,  N.  Y  : 

This  lavish  maiMier  of  spending  by  war 
Industries  around  Rochester  is  without  a 
doubt  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  apparent 
tragedies.  •  •  •  I  have  implicit  knowl- 
edge that  In  certain  factories  here  •  •  • 
there  are  many  g'rls  in  tlieir  teens  making 
IflO  to  tao  a  wt(k 

Prom  a  sergeant  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  stationed  in  California 
comes  the  following: 

Please  accept  my  humble  gratitude,  ad- 
miration, and  sincere  appreciation  for  your 
efforts.  It  was  a  splendid  Job.  The  service- 
man's reward  for  his  efforts  and  sacrifice  in 
this  worlds  struggle  will  be  the  dubious 
fVlTllege  of  paying  life-long  taxes  in  addi- 
tion to  bis  struggle  to  earn  a  livelihood  for 
himself  and  family. 

Prom  Hartford.  Conn.: 

There  are  many  college  graduate.";  like  my- 
aelf  who  are  receivu.g  less  than  toO  a  week 


after  years  of  experience.  If  the  present 
set-up  now  before  the  War  Labor  Board 
would  go  into  effect,  I  would  receive  $45  for 
0  days'  work  Including  8  hours  overtime. 
(This  comes  from  the  same  factory  where 
machine-gun  assemblers  were  paid  as  h:gh 
as  98.741.) 

Prom  a  secretary  of  state  of  a  South- 
ern State  comes  the  following; 

I  have  wondered  for  a  long  time  why  some-  | 
one  did  not  make  public  the<e  facts  I  want  ' 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  initiative  in  the  [ 
matter.  j 

From  Illinois,  a  coal  miner's  wife.  ; 
comes  the  following: 

It  takes  a  coal  miner,  if  he  work.-  his  way 
down  to  the  face.  4  year.'^'  experience  to  learn 
to  mine  coal.  I  have  a  husband  and  two  sons 
mining  ccal.  They  get  69  cents  per  ton— 5 
days  a  week  with  from  $3  50  to  $5  check-offs 
They  make  a  little  less  than  $40  per  week: 
then  If  they  break  somethii'g  nr  dim't  get 
cars,  they  lose  work 

From  Buffalo.  N.  Y.r 

The  night  watchman  and  janitor's  asslst- 
a;-.t  are  paid  $24  -5  a  week 

From  Oklahoma  Ciiy.  Okla..  a  doctor 
writes: 

It  is  absohitely  the  be^t  statement  of  facts 
that  I  have  seen  during  cur  pre.-ent  crifis. 

From  Detroit.  Mich.,  comes  a  h-'iov 
from  a  State  employee  who  receives 
$1,800  a  year.     He  writes  as  follows: 

'        I  have  a  niece  graduated  from  hU'h  school 

,    who   was   emplcyed   at    J    L.    Hud-'  ;.>      She 

I    left    to   operate   a   drill    pres.s    in    r-ne   cf    the 

'    plants  working  on  the  nieht  shift      Ase   19, 

i    she  makes  an  average  of  §82  {xr  week  witli 

I    time   and    a    half    for   overtime.      Friends   of 

htrs  are  being  paid  $90  a   werk.     When  you 

think  of  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  giving 

their  lives  at  $50  a  month,  while  gi::-.  and 

beys  still   m   their   teens   bemq  paid   $80   to 

$125  a  week,  it  makes  you  boil. 

From  a  lieutenant  commander  of  tlie 

I   United  States  Navy,  from  the  office  of 

Naval  Inspector  nf  Ordnance,  located  in 

an  Eastern  State,  comes  the  following: 

I  noticed  the  enclosed  clipping  relative  to 
your  recent  44-day  trip.  Your  remarks  can 
be  concurred  in  heartily  by  one  who  knows 

FVom  a  Michigan  industrial  town 
comes  the  following: 

The  writer,  a  grnduate  chcni'.cril  enszir^eer. 
is  employed  as  a  chemist  in  one  of  the  Iccnl 
industries.  I  often  wonder  whetlier  it  would 
be  better  to  do  Janitor  work  at  — — —  com- 
pany in  order  to  keep  mj  head  above  water 
No.  we  are  not  starving,  but  I  have  beta 
forced  to  discontinue  buying  bends  and  am 
selling  some  of  them  and  have  even  bor- 
rowed money  in  order  to  keep  going.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  am  very  proud  and  happy  to 
know  that  my  ta.x  money  helps  to  swell  the 
pay  checks  of  ex-ditch  diggers,  etc  In  the 
war  plants 

Prom  Cleveland.  Ohio,  comes  tb.e  fol- 
lowing : 

It  is  about  tim.e  someone  is  lockinp  Into 
this  three-ring  circus 

The  following  from  a  letter  signed  by 
55  so-called  hish-wace  employees  of  the 
Continental  Motors  Corporation  of 
Muskegon,  Mich. — my  district: 

The  undersigned  noted  the  artic'.ei;  ap- 
pearing In  the  Muskegon  Chronicle.  •  •  • 
Those  whose  names  follow  are  employed  at 
Continental  Motors  and  are  paid  the  so- 
called  high  wage.  Apparently  you  are  op- 
posed  to   the   wages   we   are   beir.g  paid    tcr 


7  nights  per  week.  11:30  to  7  a.  m.  You 
.speak  of  these  plants  operating  with  public 
money — correct — and  we  are  that  public. 
Show  me  one  Senator  or  Representative  who 
IS  buying  bonds  and  stamps  proportionately 
to  his  p.ibt  years'  income  as  the  average  Con- 
tinental worker.  We  are  continuing  to  buy 
bond<  •  •  •  we  would  gladly  donate  the 
bond.s  and  have  our  comrades  and  relatives 
back  sale  and  sound — which  seems  to  be 
more  than  a  lot  of  politicians  r.re  interested. 

The  $.50  a  month  service  man  will  have 
to  toil  and  sweat  the  rest  of  his  life  when 
he  is  di.^charfted  to  pay  the  taxes  neces- 
sary to  redeem  the  bonds  bought  with 
the  so-ca!lfd  hinh  wages: 

From  Philadelphia,  Pa,: 

It  is  unfair  to  the  white-cellar  worker— 
those  whose  salaries  are  frozen.  I  might  say 
that  some  of  tlie  wa^es  pr.ld  here  are  even 
higher   than   those  quoted   by   you. 

From  Indiana: 

I  operate  a  grain  elevator,  feed  mill,  and 
farm-implement  store.  To  lose  a  very  com- 
mon-plier  mechanic  to  some  detense  plant, 
then  have  him  come  back  and  rub  a  check 
for  $75  to  $100  for  a  week's  work  under  the 
iiose  01  my  experienced  men  who  have  stayed 
on  the  job  becau:>e  they  felt  they  were  giving 
their  be'^t  service  to  the  war  effort,  makes  me 
furious. 

From  Michigan  comes  the  foilowing: 

My  sons  and  niy.«elf  have  about  $8  000  in- 
vested in  our  farm.  Our  neighbor  across  the 
road  ha.s  no  investment.  He  |;et3  $85  a  week. 
That  Is  more  than  uc,  with  ou;  Investment 
can  make  together 

From  Bcikley,  Calif.,  comes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Yru  think  you  really  saw  some'hinc;  en 
ycur  tour,  well,  perhaps  ycu  did.  but  you 
don't  knew  the  half  of  It.  I  am  working  in 
th"  shipyards.  I  have  10  son<:,  huv?  served 
24  years  as  a  mechanic  and  machiinst.  and 
it  took  years  to  become  a  journeyman.  Why 
is  it  that  we  now  have  ycung  girls  who  serve 
60  days  as  helpers  and  then  become  jcurney- 
inen  and  draw  the  same  as  a  m.m  with  years 
cf  experience.  I  work  on  these  laype  cranes, 
.-ometimes  I  am  75  to  100  feet  in  mid-air 
out  on  those  booms  doing  repairs,  still  I 
have  to  work  the  graveyard  shift  In  order  to 
draw  mere  money  per  hour  than  these  girls. 
I  move  than  agree  with  ymi  every  woid  and 
more  is  true. 

From  Detroit.  Mich.: 

'        All    yiu    s.iy — the    ridiculous    wages    paid 
wiin'.cii  aiid  beys  in  factories  is  true. 

;       From  Virginia: 

j  Spend,    spend,    spend — tax,    tax,    t.,x.     We 

.  see   this  extravagance  all  around.     We.  try- 

I  Ing   to  tighten  at   the  spigot   drip  while   the 

'  bungliole    IS    Wide    op<  n       Why    cant    it    be 

,  stopped'? 

Prom  a  doctoi  in  Maryland: 

I  come  in  contact  with  hundreds  of  i>er- 
sons  who  earned  not  more  tlian  $25  or  $30  a 
week  befure  the  v.\\r  Now  they  make  as  much 
as  $85  a  week  and  more.  While  war  workers 
make  these  extravagant  earnings,  workers 
m  trade.  pr<  fissions,  and  white-collar  classes, 
make  but  few  dollars  more  than  they  did 
before  rhf  wur  Thi.-^  iiieciuity  is  not  justi- 
fied 

From  a  druggist  in  Houston,  Tex.: 

I  only  wish  ycu  had  found  it  consistent  to 
extend  ycur  travels  to  thi-s  Houston  area 
where  the  condition  is  so  deplorable  as  to 
be  nothing  short  of  a  public  disgrace. 

Prom  Hutchinson,  Kans.: 

More  power  to  you.  You  have  touched  on 
the  one  thing  that  should  be  given  plenty 
pi'bl.tii.y      Wiuit  yo-  say  is  absolutely  right. 
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From  Kansas: 


Tou  have  put  your  finger  on  one  of  the 
spots  which  should  be  corrected  in  our  war 
p<rtlcy  on  the  domestic  front.  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  the  truth. 

Prom  Klnoxville,  Tenn.: 

Both  wages  and  profit*  are  absurdly  and 
unnecessarily  high.  I  do  understand  the 
workers'  desire  to  get  all  he  can  when  he 
Bees  corporations  being  treated  so  gener- 
ously. 

Prom  Mississippi: 

Here    at    Field    It    Is    disgraceftil. 

There  are  women  taken  In  as  Instructors  at 
$2,200  per  year  and  their  qualifications  are 
nil— Just  picked  up  from  the  general  herd 
and  given  such  pay. 

Prom  a  doctor  in  Tulsa,  Okla.: 
There  are  many  Instances  of  people  who 
a  few  weeks  ago  were  working  for  $15  a  week 
now  make  over  $100  a  week— young  girls  and 
boys  with  2  or  3  weeks'  training  in  riveting 
make  more  money  than  graduates  from  uni- 
versities with  a  doctor's  degree.  It  ain't 
right,  Congressman,  and  something  should 
be  done  about  It. 

Prom  a  lawyer  in  North  Carolina: 

It  is  quite  evident  and  a  matter  of  common 

knowledge  that  farm  boys  who  were  hauling 

manure   last   fall    are   receiving   wages   and 

salaries  in  excess  of  those  who  are  skilled. 

Prom  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

We  represent  a  group  of  toolmakers.  We 
know  we  are  chumps  for  not  getting  more 
than  we  are,  but  we  are  constantly  reminded 
that  we  are  unpatriotic  11  we  quit  for  higher 
wages,  but,  as  you  state,  these  "hillbillies" 
come  to  town  and  declare  themselves  master 
mechanics,  toolmakers,  etc.,  starting  at  wages 
we  skilled  men  have  required  years  to  bring 
up.  Usually  a  tool  maker  is  required  to  serve 
4  years'  apprenticeship  as  a  machinist  ap- 
prentice, then  several  years  as  a  machinist, 
then  a  toolmaker. 

From  Daj-ton,  Ohio: 

My  farm  hand  who  has  farmed  my  place  for 
several  years  receives  $25  a  week  and  he 
doesn't  live  on  the  place.  His  son,  whose 
best  Job  had  been  an  auto  mechanic,  works 
at  and  makes  $100  a  week. 

Prom  Chula  Vista.  Calif.,  come  two  ad- 
vertisements from  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une— one  read  as  follows: 

Wanted  laborers  for  northeastern  Canada, 
wages  $300  per  month  guaranteed,  no  lost 
time  due  to  Inclement  weather  or  sickness, 
plus  overtime,  board,  room,  and  one  issue  of 
clothing  furnished  free. 

S:gr.ed  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  office.  War  Manpower  Commission, 
407  Soutl   Fourth  Street.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  other  reads: 

Waiters,  dishwasher,  kitchen  men.  Wages, 
$250,  board  and  lodging.  Olympic  Commis- 
sary. 25  South  Washington. 

Prom  Abilene,  Tex.: 

I  have  over  600  custcmers.  the  larger  part 
now  In  defense  work.  I  have  questioned  sev- 
eral hundred.  Everyone  tells  me  they  are  not 
working  very  much.  Some  of  them  are  mak- 
ing $200  a  week  now,  and  they  never  made 
that  much  In  a  month  before. 

A  businessman  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
writes: 

Defense  workers  here  In  Birmingham  are 
paid  twice  as  much  as  we  can  afford  to  pay 
otir  employees.    Frankly  It  U  dlsgtistlng. 

Prom  Shandon,  Ohio: 

I  have  been  waiting  for  s  long  time  for 
someone  to  dare  to  come  out  and  say  what 
you  have  said  about  excessive  wages. 


Prom  a  member  of  the  Democratic  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  a  Southern  State 
I  have  the  following: 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  New  Deal's 
squander  mania  and  have  grave  apprehension 
as  to  the  outcome.  We  are  selling  otir  chil- 
dren end  grandchildren  Into  debt  slavery. 

Prom  California  come  two  advertise- 
ments from  a  local  paper  both  signed  by 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
Each  has  a  picture  of  a  young  lady,  who 
testifies : 

We  are  paid  at  least  $214  a  month  while 
we  learn  to  weld  and  soon  earn  over  $270  a 
month  as  Journeymen,  10  percent  extra  for 
the  swing  shift,  15  percent  extra  for  the 
graveyard  shift. 

The  second  advertises  for  women  18  to 
40  years  and  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

We  will  train  you  to  weld  and  pay  you  at 
the  rate  of  $214  a  month  during  a  short  train- 
ing period.  Soon  you  will  be  equipped  with 
knowledge  that  will  win  you  promotions  to 
pay  $270  a  month. 

Prom  New  York  City: 

You  are  right  regarding  excess  wages  to 
labor.  You  are  wrong  on  war  profits.  Indus- 
trialists are  making  big  war  profits,  but  what 
of  It?  They  are  saving  the  cotintry  In  this 
•war. 

Prom  Ontario,  Canada: 

I  am  an  American  citizen  and  live  in  Illi- 
nois. Last  winter  I  was  amazed  at  the  un- 
heard-of wages  girls  were  making  In  ordnance 
plants — $50  to  $70  a  week  for  unskilled  labor. 
In  Canada  a  girl  living  here  In  the  capital 
considered  herself  lucky  even  with  a  college 
education  to  be  a  grade  2  clerk  with  $90  a 
month  to  spend  in  a  country  where  every- 
thing is  high. 

Prom  Akron,  Ohio: 

My  husband  and  I  were  greatly  pleased  with 
your  speech.  We  commend  you  for  your  cour- 
age In  saying  what  all  thinkingjjeople  know — 
that  the  high  wages  paid  Inexperienced  work- 
ers In  oiu:  war  industries  Is  the  chief  reason 
that  our  country  is  on  the  brink  of  Inflation 
and  chaos. 

Prom  Fremont,  Ohio: 

I  am  a  school  teacher  and  our  salary  Is  fair, 
but  there  Isn't  any  way  for  us  to  get  a  raise, 
I  don't  mean  to  complain,  but  It  la  very  dis- 
couraging to  see  so  many  young.  Inexperi- 
enced people  receive  checks  so  large,  It  Is 
hard  to  believe. 

Prom  Utica,  N.  Y.: 

The  condition  of  which  you  ppoke  prevails 
In  this  area — where  youths  who  received  $20 
a  week  In  the  textile  mills  before  the  war. 
are  now  receiving  from  $70  to  $100  a  week 
in  arms  plants. 

Prom  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

I  am  a  steamfltter  and  pipefitter  by  trade, 
having  secured  my  Jotirneyman's  card  In 
1915.  I  have  seen  waste  on  construction 
Jobs  to  a  point  where  it  really  h\iits  below 
the  skin. 


Prom  Connecticut: 

Tour  statement  regarding  ezcesBlve  wagea 
paid  by  defense  plants  occasions  no  surprts* 
here.  The  only  surprising  thing  Is  that 
someone  has  the  cotirage  to  make  the  facts 
public. 

Prom  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Just  read  the  morning  paper— some  cold- 
blooded facts — my  clothes  cleaner  Just 
cashed  a  check  for  a  friend  for  $113 — 1  week's 
pay  at  the  cartridge  plant. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  simi- 
lar letters  which  I  received  since  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  excess  labor  costs, 
on  June  29,  1943. 


A  Vital  MoTement 


Prom  Utica.  N.  Y.: 

Boys  Just  out  of  high  school  are  drawing 
down  in  war  plants  from  $40  to  $125  a  week. 
It  amounts  to  a  positive  debauching  of  our 
working  people. 

Prom  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Glad  you  brought  out  In  the  open  condi- 
tions as  regards  wages.    Here  is  an  example — 

young    man    22    learns    a    trade    at   ■ 

Corporation  which  took  6  weeks.    He  la  now 

In  Motor  Cto.  aamlng  $137  a  week 

besides  bonuses. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  YOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  5, 1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  profound 
appreciation  for  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship he  has  given  to  clean  and  progres- 
sive political  thought  and  action  in  Cali- 
fornia that  I  ask  consent  to  include  In 
the  Record  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Frank  Burke,  the 
"editor  of  the  air,"  over  his  own  station, 
KPAS,  of  Pasadena,  Calif.: 

It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  express  agree- 
ment with  the  facU  and  the  points  of  view 
and  the  emphasis  which  has  been  placed 
upon  the  great  necessity  that  confroni^  our 
democracies  to  meet  the  problem  that  Is 
presented  by  Insecurity  and  to  plan  for  the 
fourth  great  freedom— that  from  want— by 
such  a  complete  security  for  the  people  and 
for  the  nations  as  will  eliminate  the  chief 
cause  of  war  In  the  world,  and  also  bring  to 
the  troubled  homes  and  hearts  of  the  people 
of  America  and.  Indeed,  finally  of  the  world, 
that  relief  and  comfort  that  can  come 
through  such  an  Intelligent  cooperation  by 
the  people  with  what  nature  has  done  for 
mankind  to  drive  hunger  and  want  and 
physical  distress  from  the  world. 

Since  the  time  that  recorded  history  be- 
gan, the  world  has  been  plagued  at  different 
times  by  famine  and  by  want;  and,  strangely 
enough,  due  to  the  social  and  economic  sys- 
tem that  we  have  cdopted.  that  dlsUess  and 
suffering  and  want,  have  Increased  in  volume 
and  severity.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  have 
Increased  our  interdependence  upon  one 
another. 

When  man  was  90  percent  self-sufficient, 
drought  and  famine  and  disease  took  their 
deadly  toll,  to  be  sure,  but  they  aU  had  to 
attack  the  Individual  unite,  and  by  that  very 
fact,  there  was  a  great  limitation  on  their 
power  and  success. 

But  now,  with  literally  htindreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  employed  in  a  single 
Institution,  upon  which  they  must  depend  for 
earning  that  stipend  that  will  enable  them  to 
go  Into  the  market  place  and  buy  their  necee- 
sities  of  life.  It  Is  fotxnd  that  the  doelng  of 
that  Institution's  door  means  that  they  have 
been  denied  the  wherewithal  to  purchase 
their  food,  their  clothing,  and  their  shelter. 
not  as  Uidlviduals,  but  as  the  hundred  tbour 
sand  employees  In  that  whole  InsUtutJon. 

Thus,  we  have  had  brought  about  In  the 
hlstory'of  our  economic  and  social  end  Indus- 
trial life,  a  most  significant  phenomenoni 
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That.  IS  we  advanced  In  mechanical,  engl- 
ceenns!,  and  metallurgical  bcience.  we  have 
•dually  advanced  in  the  woes  that  come  to 
bumani'.y.  which  Icrmerly  were  due  to  the 
•carclty  of  provisions,  so  that  they  can  now 
all  be  .-ufltred  with  the  warehouses  almost 
buistiiifi:  with  plenty 

And,  frieiidi.  U  is  the  worse  today  because 
no',  i.uly  the  learned  and  the  Intelligent,  Ijut 
even  the  niiuscs  of  workers  have  learned  that 
thtrc  is  no  necessity  lor  this  want  and 
di-trcs--. 

Tlicy  sre  everybody  busy  durlnj;  the  war. 
with  incomes  enlarged,  with  plenteous  food 
find  raiment,  and  they  are  sane  enough  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  If  that  can  be 
done  when  one-third  or  one-half  the  popu- 
lation Is  de\oled  entirely  to  wasteful  produc- 
tion oi  destructive  weaporis  and  materlala, 
together  with  supporting  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  population  as  a  fighting  armjw  that 
ceitamly  if  the  entire  physical  and  mental 
and  moral  powers  of  the  people  are  devoted 
to  the  avocations  of  peace,  with  the  same 
bountiful  Nature  doing  her  part,  that  poverty 
and  privation  can  be  absolutely  banished 
trom  the  land. 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  more  doubt.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  two  very  thorough  surveys 
brought  forth  convincing  evidence  of  thla 
fact.  One  waa  that  of  Brookings  Institution. 
It  showed  at  that  time — and  that  was  a 
decade  ago — that  there  waa  potential  produc- 
tion from  factory  and  farm  in  thla  country 
for  every  home  of  an  amount  equal  In  money 
▼alue  to  approximately  92.500  per  year.  More 
than  half  our  population  was  receiving  less 
than  three-flfths  of  this  amount  at  that  time, 
and  a  third  of  our  {X)pulation  received  less 
than  20  percent  of  this  amount. 

In  another  survey  that  was  brought  out  In 
What  watt  called  Loeb's  Chart  of  Plenty,  a  con- 
siderable amount  larger  was  shown  to  be  the 
potential  production  of  America  than  the 
Brookings  Institution  indicated. 

Undoubtedly  these  surveys  and  other  facts 
that  were  brought  before  the  people  must 
have  had  their  effect  upon  that  civil  engi- 
neer, the  former  President  of  the  United 
States.  Herbert  Hoover,  when  he  declared  In 
an  address,  possibly  5  or  6  years  ago,  that 
"We  have  had  for  nearly  a  century  Indus- 
trial pioneers  who  have  mainly  devoted  them- 
selves to  building  up  the  great  Industrial 
tools  provided  by  scientific  discovery.  This 
generation  did  a  good  Job.  They  won  for 
America  the  greatest  economic  triumph  in  all 
history.  That  is  a  unique  ability  to  produce 
•  plenty  for  a  wholesome  standard  of  living 
and  of  comfort  to  all  the  people  "  Let  me 
continue  to  quote  from  Mr.  Hoover:  "Some 
thousands  of  a  marginal  group  out  of  120.- 
000.000  got  too  much  of  the  productive  pie. 
Borne  millions  of  another  marginal  group  got 
too  Uttle  But  we  had  so  triumphed  In  the 
long  journey  of  mankind  away  from  scarcity 
and  want  that  we  began  to  view  the  promised 
land  of  abolished  poverty." 

Apropos  of  these  surveys  and  this  opinion 
Of  Mr.  Hccver's  is  the  testimony  of  a  man 
who  is  m  a  position  to  know  and  who  feels 
the  responsibility  to  tell.  Donald  Nelson, 
Who  has  been  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great- 
est distributing  corporations  of  the  United 
States,  has.  in  this  great  world  emergency, 
been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  most  Im- 
portant group,  probably.  In  Washington — 
the  V.-ar  Production  Board.  His  duties  lay 
upon  him  the  obligation  to  know  what  the 
producing  power  of  our  country  Is,  as  well 
as  afford  him  the  opportunity  to  learn  first 
band  by  observation  what  we  are  able  to  do, 
and  are  doing.  In  absolute  harmony  with 
Mr.  Hoover's  statement,  Mr.  Nelson  declared 
In  an  address  1  year  ago  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  as  follows: 

"Freedom  from  want  can  become — must 
become — a  reality  In  the  world.  Poverty  is 
not  iiiev.'table  any  more.  Por  &  generation 
we  ha\e  been  living  on  the  edge  of  a  new 


world.  We  are  only  now  beginning  to  reah/e 
it.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  there  can  be  enough  of  every- 
thing to  go  around.  The  sum  total  cf  the 
world's  greatest  possible  output  of  goods,  di- 
vided by  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  in- 
habitants, no  longer  means  a  little  less  than 
enough  for  everybody.  The  vast  protiucUou 
machine  the  United  States  is  creating  to  fill 
its  war  needs  will  provide  the  industrial  plaa 
to  assure  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  the 
escape  from  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
poverty  " 

Tills  is  the  statement  of  the  man  who.  in 
the  United  States,  from  his  background  of 
training,  from  hus  present  position  furnish- 
ing the  ability  to  know,  and  with  the  com- 
bined qualifications  of  natural  aptitude  and 
talent,  thoroughly  developed  by  a  life  of  ex- 
perience. I  say.  this  Is  the  statement  of  that 
kind  cl  man  concerning  tlie  opportunity  that 
we  have  to  enter  into  that  promised  land 
of  plenty  from  the  deserts  and  hutks  of 
scarcity. 

Incidentally,  friends,  he  told  vis  what  we 
need  in  order  to  achieve  these  desired  results. 
Here  it  is.     Listen  to  him : 

"To  accept  that  opportunity,  we  need  only 
to  have  the  good  pioneer  sense  not  to  be 
frightened  by  it.  Just  becavise  It  calls  for 
new  mental  attitudes  and  new  habits  of 
thought." 

Friends,  listen!  I  have  been  quoting  to 
you  the  most  important  and  the  happie-^t 
auguries  of  a  new  day,  and  these  possibilities 
that  are  assured  by  these  surveys  that  were 
declared  by  this  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  which  Mr.  Nelson  says, 
they  are  possible  now,  can  come  to  us  If  we 
simply  get  busy. 

And  may  I  suggest  to  you  today  that  the 
conditions  which  we  will  oonfront  when  this 
dreadful  war  is  over  behoove  us  to  begin  now 
to  bring  this  possibility  about. 

It  is  natural,  and  I  think  unfortunate, 
that  millions  of  n^.en  and  women  are  totally 
indifferent  to  what  may  confront  them  to- 
morrow as  long  as  they  are  assured  of  food 
enough  today  and  a  theater  ticket  in  their 
pockets 

But  unless  democracy — let  me  make  It 
specific,  unless  the  United  States — has  a  defi- 
nite and  adequate  plan,  not  only  ready  but 
actually  put  Into  operation  by  appropriate 
legislation  through  our  National  Congress, 
we  will,  at  the  cessation  of  this  war.  be  con- 
fronted with  not  fewer  than  25,000.000  un- 
employed men  and  women  without  provision 
for  their  future  together  with  returning  and 
disbanding  7,500,000  men.  who  are  now  in 
uniform  in  the  armed  forces  cf  our  Nation. 
I  am  not  speaking  here  words  of  hysteria. 
I  am  simply  delivering  to  you  the  prediction 
of  the  best  informed  and  up-to-date  econo- 
mists and  publicists  who  are  fully  aware  that 
unless  we  have  made  seme  preparation  to 
meet  this  situation,  we  will  have  a  tragedy 
more  disastrous  than  that  which  has  ever 
met  any  great  nation  In  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Tliese  conditions  were  rapidly  being  reached 
even  before  the  war  began.  Through  a  special 
and  uneconomic  process  our  country  had 
appropriated  Federal  money  for  the  feeding 
and  clothing  of  the  unemployed  In  the  mobt 
meager  manner. 

Actually,  counting  those  that  were  on  Gov- 
ernment relief,  together  with  those  who  were 
Idle  without  relief,  there  were  about  8  000  000 
men  and  women  so  situated  at  the  beginning 
of  this  war.  They  have  been  absorbed  in  in- 
dustry because  we  have  entered  into  war 
socialism  as  an  economy. 

Dictatorships  have,  in  part,  furnished  an 
answer.  Hitler  found  the  German  people 
hungry  and  unemployed  and  put  them  to 
work  on  national  projects,  creating  a  ma- 
chine to  murder  the  world. 

But  at  least  he  had  an  answer  to  unem- 
ployment.   And.  In  part,  it  was  due  to  the 


Inspiration  that  the  people  received  from  this 
employed  condition  that  furnished  him  with 
GeMnany's  loyalty. 

Ru.s.<ia,  through  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man 
of  power  and  ptirj^cse,  put  all  men  to  work, 
with  the  object,  the  commonweal. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were 
haltingly  doing  this  by  the  dole,  and  that 
dole  route,  as  far  as  the  United  States  was 
concerned,  had  nearly  reached  its  end,  and 
the  leaders  of  democracy  know  that  they 
dare  not  face  the  tuture  and  the  close  of  this 
war.  with  this  problem  of  the  unemployed 
and  the  aged,  and  the  sick  and  the  cripples, 
without  having  a  comprehensive  and  ade- 
quate program  that  will  immediately  go  into 
operation 

In  answer  to  that  need.  Great  Britain  has 
brought  forth  its  Beveridge  plan,  a  plan  that 
comprehends  in  it.«  outlook  all  of  the  needy 
of  xhf  British  Isle.-  It  Is  detailed.  It  is 
complicated,  and  in  the  minds  of  most  peo- 
ple who  have  studied  it.  It  is  inadequate,  but 
it  is  a  plan. 

The  k-adcrs  in  the  United  States,  indus- 
trial, religiiius,  social,  labor,  all  have  recog- 
nized the  imperative  necessity  of  a  plan 
here. 

Fortune  Magazine,  one  of  the  most  ably 
edited  Journals  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
haustive in  Its  surveys  made  of  each  Institu- 
tion, as  it  publishes  articles  concerning  great 
industries  for  management  and  the  well-to- 
do.  lamented  some  2  years  ago  that  the 
¥nited  States  had.  of  that  day,  25  percent  of 
it,s  population  outside  of  Us  economic  sys- 
tem, and  that  tlie  other  75  percent  had  no 
answer  for  it 

And,  friend*.  Fortune  Magazine  a  little 
later  appointed  able,  experienced  men  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  situation,  and  bring 
out  a  program.  Last  December  in  the  sup- 
plement of  the  magazine  they  furnished  a 
program  to  meet  the  situation. 

And.  to  me.  It  is  remarkable  the  similarity, 
in  S'lme  rc.-pects,  that  that  program  bears 
to  the  progriim  that  has  been  suggested  by 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
which  report  was  submitted  some  2  months 
flgo  to  Congress  by  President  Roosevelt. 

I  am  calling  your  attention  to  this  pro- 
gram by  Fortune  magazine  to  emphasize  to 
you  that  the  conservatives,  the  men  In  high 
and  respon.sible  positions  in  industry,  are 
alarmed  over  the  condition  which  will  con- 
front the  world.  unle,ss  democracy  furnishes 
an  alternative  to  what  the  Communists  and 
Fascists  are  presenting  to  meet  the  world's 
wants. 

On  the  10th  cf  last  March,  the  President 
submitted  to  our  Congress  this  plan  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  to  cover 
all  the  social  needs  of  our  population,  from 
unemployment  to  old  age  and  ill  health. 

The  men  who  are  outstanding  in  their 
backgrounds  of  training  and  education,  and 
of  their  known  ability,  have  spent  months 
in  makir.g  a  surviy  of  what  must  be  done, 
and  how  it  must  bo  done.  In  this  plan  they 
have  piovided  for  every  contingency,  in  a 
biond  sense,  that  might  arise,  and  it  Is  in- 
telligently and  thoroughly  based  upon  the 
known  productive  power  of  our  country. 

In  this  report,  there  is  contained  what  Is 
sp<!ktn  of  as  the  new  Bill  of  Rights,  and  this 
Bill  of  Rights  embodies  the  object  which  the 
plan  aims  to  insure  and  establish. 

Let  me  refresh  yi;ur  memory  upon  them. 
If  you  have  read  or  heard  them:  or  let  us 
rejoice  together  in  them,  if  you  hear  them 
for  the  first  time: 

1.  The  right  to  work,  u-sefully,  and  cre- 
atively  through   the   productive   years. 

2.  The  right  to  fair  pay.  adequate  to  com- 
mand the  necessities  and  amenities  of  life 
in  exchange  for  work,  ideas,  thrift,  and 
other  socially  valuable  service. 

3.  The  right  to  adequate  food,  cb  thing, 
shelter,  and  medical  caie. 


4.  The  right  to  aectirlty,  with  freedom  from 
fear  of  old  age,  want,  dependency,  slcknesa. 
unemployment,  and  accident. 

6.  The  right  to  live  In  a  system  of  free 
enterprise,  free  from  compulsory  labor,  irre- 
sponsible private  power,  arbitrary  public 
authority,  and  unregulated  monopolies.. 

6.  The  right  to  come  and  go.  to  speak  or 
to  be  silent,  free  from  the  spylngs  of  secret 
political  police. 

7.  The  right  to  equality  before  the  law, 
with  equal  access  to  Justice  In  fact. 

8.  The  right  to  education,  for  work,  for 
citizenship,  and  for  personal  growth  and 
happiness. 

9.  The  right  to  rest,  recreation,  and  ad- 
venttire,  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  and  take 
part  in  an  advancing  civilization. 

It  Isn't  any  wonder  that  Max  Lerner.  writ- 
ing on  this  plan,  under  the  heading  Charter 
for  a  New  America,  In  which  he  called  It  a 
job  and  security  plan,  says: 

"And  I  can  report  my  own  conviction  that 
It  Is  better  and  sounder  and  goes  farther 
than  the  English  plan.  I  mtist  also  add  my 
own  belief  that,  dlfflcult  as  the  fight  for 
the  Beveridge  plan  Is  now  proving  in  Eng- 
land, the  Btrtiggle  to  achieve  the  American 
plan  will  prove  even  fiercer  and  more  diffi- 
cult.    •     •     • 

"It  contains  political  dynamite  that  cotild 
blast  the  log-Jam  which  is  today  the  domes- 
tic New  Deal  program.  It  contains  a  whole 
armory  of  economic  weapons  that  can  be 
used  in  the  poet-war  period.     •     •     • 

"It  Is  revolutionary,  not  because  it  in- 
vokes social  violence,  but  because  it  would 
make  It  unnecessary  and  Impossible.  It  la 
revolutionary,  above  all,  because  It  is  the 
product  of  that  consclotis  forethought  about 
the  future  which  is  the  essence  of  planning, 
and  because  its  planning  Is  more  compre- 
hensive than  we  have  ever  thus  far  had  from 
a  nonsoclallst  governmental  body. 

"It  may  fall  of  adoption— that  depends 
on  the  American  people,  upon  their  courage 
and  clarity  and  their  sens^  of  greatness." 

Friends,  It  must  not  fall  of  adoption.  This 
is  a  definite  program  worth  fighting  for. 
It's  worth  living  for.  It's  worth  dying  for. 
But  the  way  we  must  get  it  is  to  work  for  It. 
We  must  achieve  It.    We  must  earn  it. 

During  the  depression  we  saw  men's  for- 
tunes swept  from  them  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Rich  today,  they  were  poor  to- 
morrow. 

E.  Stanley  Jones  puts  It  pointedly  In  his 
timely  book,  Christ's  Alternative  to  Com- 
munism. He  declared  that  It  was  infinitely 
safer  to  have  your  protection  In  the  coop- 
erative work  where  all  people  benefited  than 
In  those  securities  that  were  simply  deter- 
mined by  the  state  of  the  market. 

He  argues  very  definitely  for  this  kind  of 
program.  And,  in  commenting  on  those 
marvelous  words  which  Christ  quoted  In  the 
synagogue,  from  Isaiah,  on  being  annolnted 
to  preach  good  tidings  or  good  news  to  the 
poor.  Stanley  Jones  says,  "What  would  be 
good  news  to  the  poor?  To  make  them  con- 
tent in  their  poverty?  If  so,  religion  Is 
opium.  To  offer  them  a  reward  In  the  here- 
after? If  so,  religion  doesn't  function  here 
and  now  in  human  relationships. 

'  What  then  would  be  good  news  to  the 
poor?  The  only  good  news  that  would  be 
adequate  is  that  there  should  be  no  poor. 
Poverty  can  be  banished." 

And  then.  note,  you'd  think  It  was  Donald 
Nelson  or  Herbert  Hoover  speaking.  Stanley 
Jones  goes  on  to  say,  "Even  now  we  have 
everything  for  the  abolition  of  poverty.  We 
have  the  knowledge  and  the  technique.  We 
have  everything  except  one  thing,  the  col- 
lective good  will." 

Donald  Nelson  puts  the  same  thought  in 
other  words  when  he  says,  "We  must  have  a 
new  approach."  We  only  need  the  good 
pioneer  sense  not  to  be  frightened  by  it  Just 
because  It  calls  for  new  habits  of  thought. 


Stanley  Jones  closes  with  these  words: 
"Poverty  U  not  God's  will.    It  la  ours." 

And  in  his  book,  he  says  In  conclusion, 
"A  labor  leader  told  us  that  TouTe  too  late. 
The  coimtry's  going  communistic  or  Fascist.' 
These  are  startling  words,  and  they  stab  us 
awake.  But  I  believe  it's  not  too  late.  The 
Christian  way  may  yet  be  adopted,  but  we 
have  no  time  to  loee.    We  must  act  now." 

We  have  the  program  before  us.  Never 
was  a  greater  opportunity  placed  before 
thoughtful  men  and  citizens  In  a  democracy. 
We  must  organize  to  put  this  plan  over,  the 
democratic  plan,  the  people's  plan,  the 
charter  for  America. 


The  Food  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  remarks  which  I  have  already 
made  on  the  food  question,  I  extend  my 
remarks  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress knows  that  the  present  food  situa- 
tion is  the  most  serious  and  critical  do- 
mestic problem  facing  the  Nation  today. 
The  President  and  this  New  Deal  admin- 
istration are  undoubtedly  responsible. 
The  destructive  theories  of  Tugwell  and 
Wallace  have  contributed  greatly  to  our 
serious  plight,  and  if  they  are  carried  on 
much  further,  they  will  be  ruinous.  The 
impractical  economic  policies  prescribed 
by  the  inexperienced  intellectuals  who 
administer  the  food  activities  of  the 
Government  have  been  so  inconsistent  as 
to  throw  the  whole  thing  Into  chaos. 
The  persistent  and  obnoxious  Injection 
of  politics  by  Harry  Hopkins,  Judge 
Frankfurter,  and  Judge  Rosenman  into 
all  governmental  activities  is  evident 
throughout  the  whole  food  administra- 
tion. Proof  of  this  IS  seen  In  the  refusal 
of  the  President  to  give  adequate  author- 
ity to  Chester  Davis,  whom  he  himself 
had  selected  as  one  of  the  most  capable 
food  men  in  America. 

There  would  be  no  serious  food  short- 
age in  the  country  now  except  for  the 
determination  of  the  President  and  his 
advisers  to  keep  the  administration  of  all 
food  matters  under  the  direction  of  that 
mysterious  coterie  that  compels  every 
activity  of  the  Government  to  bend  to- 
ward the  perpetuation  of  the  New  Deal 
dynasty.  Although  the  early  policies  of 
the  New  Deal  administration,  which  ad- 
vocated that  surpluses  of  foods  were  dan- 
gerous and  that  scarcity  of  foods  was 
desirable,  had  been  very  disastrous,  yet 
the  great  productivity  of  our  country 
would  have  been  sufBcient  to  have  over- 
come this  disaster  if  those  in  charge  of 
food  affairs  had  been  frank  and  coura- 
geous enough  to  admit  their  mistakes. 
As  a  result  of  their  failure,  dire  disaster 
has  overtaken  us.  Apparently  it  never 
occurred  to  them  that  no  one  ever  went 
hungry  on  a  surplus.  They  should  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  in  any  food  cycle 


production  must  come  first  Instead  of 
building  on  a  solid  foundation  they  hav« 
proceeded  ta  build  as  one  who  would 
build  the  second  story  of  his  house  before 
he  laid  the  foundation  or  built  the  first 
story.  Instead  of  starting  at  the  begin- 
ning with  the  producer  and  proceeding 
from  production  to  processing  and  distri- 
bution they  thoroughly  disorganized  the 
whole  food  situation.  The  only  way  to 
solve  this  food  problem  now  is  to  increase 
the  production  of  all  kinds  of  basic  food 
commodities  to  the  maximum. 

Ten  different  agencies  now  vie  with 
each  other  as  to  Jurisdiction  In  food 
matters.  Their  overlapping  Jurisdictions 
produce  violent  discord  and  contradictory 
programs.  So,  In  a  land  of  plenty,  hun- 
ger and  hardship  stalk  our  people.  This 
would  only  be  considered  as  unfortunate 
except  for  the  fact  that  much  of  It  is 
the  result  of  culpable  conduct.  In  that 
case  It  Is  more  than  unforttmate.  The 
responsibility  should  be  laid  where  it  be- 
longs— on  those  who  put  the  perpetuity 
of  the  New  Deal  dynasty  ahead  of  all 
other  considerations. 

Those  In  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  food  activities  of  our  Nation  are 
clearly  on  the  defensive.  Instead  of 
floundering  around  in  a  sea  of  apologetic 
Indecision  they  should  be  leading  the 
people  In  an  aggressive,  open,  and  above- 
board  fight  against  wastefulness.  Pro- 
duction and  more  production  should  be 
their  battle  cry.  They  should  be  fur- 
nishing inspirational  leadership  and  not 
leading  a  hopeless  retreat 

After  the  President  had  called  Chester 
Davis  to  Washington  and  given  national 
pubUcity  to  the  fact  that  Davis  was  to  be 
put  In  full  charge  of  the  administration 
of  all  food  activities,  he  should  have  gone 
forward  with  the  program  that  he  had 
led  the  American  people  to  believe  he 
would  carry  through.  Regardless  of 
what  diverted  him,  the  result  of  his  re- 
fusal to  even  give  Davis  an  audience  and 
of  his  refusal  to  appoint  a  capable  food 
administrator  and  to  give  him  full  au- 
thority to  act  has  been  most  disastrous. 
I  think  the  principal  reason  for  the 
shabby  treatment  accorded  Chester 
Davis  by  the  President  was  the  fact  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  country  was  tre- 
mendously in  favor  of  placing  all  food 
activities  under  one  head.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  almost  unanimously  pro- 
claimed Davis  as  a  man  eminently  quali- 
fied to  act  as  National  Food  Administra- 
tor. The  President  cannot  stand  to  di- 
vide the  limelight  with  anybody.  The 
President  showed  an  unusual  attitude 
toward  Davis.  It  is  shown  in  an  inci- 
dent referred  to  by  Walter  Lippmann, 
concerning  which  he  says: 
Some  10  days  ago  he — 

Meaning  Davis- 
wrote  his  letter  of  resignation,  which  was 
lying  on  the  President's  desk  at  the  very  press 
conference  In  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  asked 
about  the  resignation  and  denied  it. 

BTFirBUCAM   CXJMGBSBSIOMAI.  rOOD  STOBT 
OOMMJTRB  SST-T7P 

Because  of  the  muddling  of  the  new 
dealers  in  their  handling  of  the  food 
situation,  the  Republican  leadership  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  about  3 
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months  ago  set  up  what  Is  known  aa  the 
Republican  Congressional  Food  Study 
Committee.   This  unofBcial  committee  is 
operating  without  any  expense  to  the 
Government.     This  committee  consists 
of  44  members,  which  have  been  divided 
into  9  subcommittees.    Each  of  these 
subcommittees  has  been  assigned  special 
activities.    For  instance,  one  will  study 
and  make  recommendations  with  refer- 
ence to  livestock  and  meats.    Another 
will  study  field  crops  while  another  con- 
siders dairy  and  poultry  products,  and 
so  forth.     All  of  these  subcommittees 
have  been  very  active  and  have  done 
much  constructive  work.    To  this  com- 
mittee must  go  the  credit  for  focusing 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  on 
the  necessity  for  ihe  coordination  of  all 
food  activities  of  the  Government  under 
one  food  administrator  with  full  power 
to  act.    Upon  th^  direction  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  as  general  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  Introduced  H.  R.  2739  on 
May  18.  1943.    This  bill  was  immediately 
approved  by  the  people  of  the  Nation 
with  phenomenal  unanimity.   In  fact  not 
one  single  responsible  person  or  organi- 
zation arose  to  oppose  it.    The  member- 
ship of  the  House  and  Senate  quite  gen- 
erally approve  it. 

THX  JKNKOfS  BILL 

The  bill  to  which  I  have  heretofore 
alluded  is  known  as  the  Jenkins  bill. 
This  bill  provides: 

First.  It  establishes  a  food  administra- 
tion In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  gives  the  administrator  thereof  full 
power  over  all  food  activities.  This 
power  is  broad  enough  to  include  the 
control  over  prices  and  all  other  con- 
trols now  exercised  by  any  of  the  many 
food  authorities.  It  also  provides  that 
the  administrator  may  delegate  his 
powers  to  assistants,  but  he  cannot  sur- 
render them. 

Second.  It  protects  the  consumer  as 
well  as  the  producer. 

Third.  The  act  could  be  terminated 
with  tlie  termination  of  the  war. 

Because  this  bill  assumed  to  provide 
controls  for  prices,  and  so  forth,  it  was 
sent  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee for  consideration.  Later  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  the  House  took  up 
the  consideration  of  the  matter,  with  the 
result  that  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Pulmer  1 .  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  with  my  consent,  incor- 
porated practically  all  the  principles  of 
my  bill  into  a  bill  which  he  introduced, 
which  is  known  as  the  Pulmer  bill.  This 
bill  was  recommended  for  passage  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House  and 
would  have  been  favorably  considered  by 
the  House  but  for  the  fact  that  when 
the  President  appreciated  what  Congress 
was  about  to  do,  he  forced  the  resignation 
of  Chester  Davis  and  appointed  Marvin 
Jones.  It  was  generally  known  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  that  Davis  should  be  the 
man  to  be  appointed,  whichever  of  these 
two  bills  would  have  passed.  But  when 
the  President  appointed  another  man  to 
the  position,  the  ardor  of  some  Members 
for  the  passage  of  that  legislation  sud- 
denly cooled.  They  were  willing  to  grant 
complete  authority  to  Davis  or  to  any 


other  fair-minded  man  to  operate  en- 
tirely free  from  any  domination  even 
from  the  domination  of  the  White  House, 
but  they  were  not  willing  to  give  the 
White  House  any  such  authority  to  be 
exercised  by  its  apnolntee  by  remote 
control. 

It  Is  almost  a  national  calamity  that 
we  were  thwarted  in  our  attempt  to  give 
the  American  people  what  they  wanted. 
This  determination  of  the  White  House 
to  hold  all  authority  and  its  unwilling- 
ness to  divide  authority  with  anyone, 
however  competent,  is  frequently  noted. 

When  Congress  returns  from  its  recess. 
I  hope  it  will  still  be  the  purpose  of  this 
Food  Study  Committee  to  renew  its  ef- 
forts to  take  the  food  problem  out  of 
politics  by  demanding  that  a  fair  and 
impartial  food  administrator  with  full 
power  to  act  be  appointed. 

The  Pood  Study  Committee  also  ad- 
vanced several  other  constructive  pro- 
grams that  have  brought  relief  to  the 
people.    I  shall  discuss  a  few  of  them. 

THI  CANmUG  PROBLEM 

As  late  as  4  months  ago  there  were 
some  Government  authorities  denoimc- 
ing  congressional  statements  that  there 
would  be  a  shortage  of  vegetables  and 
canned  goods.  Our  committee,  several 
months  ago,  warned  the  food  authorities 
and  the  country  of  the  impending  short- 
age. The  failure  of  the  farmers  to  pro- 
cure labor  in  the  early  spring  proclaimed 
the  fact  that  the  vegetable  crop  would  be 
short.  This  was  supported  by  the  fact 
that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  toma- 
toes and  other  vegetables  were  permitted 
to  rot  in  the  fields  last  year,  because  of 
insuflScient  help  to  gather  the  crop. 
Adding  to  these  sure  facts  the  additional 
fact  of  the  terribly  cold  and  backward 
spring  season,  it  should  have  been  evi- 
dent to  any  reasonable  mind  that  a  short- 
age of  vegetables  would  be  inevitable. 
The  Goverrunent  authorities  defended 
their  position  by  depending  on  last 
year's  surplus  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
As  a  result  of  this  fallacious  reason- 
ing the  canners  of  the  country  descended 
on  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  in  y;reat 
niunbers.  They  sought  the  assistance  of 
our  committee  for  they  knew  of  our  ef- 
forts and  of  the  fact  that  Consressman 
Lajtois,  of  Indiana,  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 
had  introduced  a  bill  seeking  to  provide 
more  ready  movement  of  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Our  committee 
arranged  for  a  meeting  between  the 
canners  and  the  proper  Government 
authorities  which  resulted  in  a  better 
understanding.  Shortly  thereafter  prices 
were  fixed  on  several  vegetables  such  as 
peas  and  beans,  and  so  forth. 

The  canners  were  especially  concerned 
over  their  labor  situation.  The  wages 
fixed  by  O.  P.  A.  were  too  low.  Many 
canners  w^ere  ready  to  quit  and  would 
have  done  so  except  for  patriotic  reasons. 
They  claimed  that  an  increase  of  only 
1  cent  per  can  would  have  been  stifBcient 
to  have  enabled  them  to  have  paid  the 
required  wages.  This  increase  would 
have  increased  the  cost  of  the  canned 
goods  only  36  cents  per  person  per  j'ear. 
Because  of  the  agitation  of  the  Pood 
Study  Committee  and  others,  the  O.  P.  A, 


authorities  have  finally  consented  to  an 
increase  of  10  cents  per  hotir  on  the 
wages  of  canning-factory  workers. 
While  this  will  not  solve  the  problem, 
it  will  aid  materially. 

Additional  relief  has  just  recently  been 
given  to  the  canners  of  cherries  by  reason 
of  the  activity  of  'he  members  of  this 
subcommittee. 

THE    POTJLTHY    PROBLEM 

The  Food  Study  Committee  has  not 
confined  its  activities  solely  to  improving 
the  advantages  of  the  farmer.  This 
committee  has  carried  its  investigations 
to  the  large  centers  of  population  in  an 
effort  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  consumer.  This  com- 
mittee held  public  hearings  in  several 
larue  cities,  including  New  York  City, 
Boston,  Pluladelphia,  and  Minneapohs. 
These  hearings  were  attended  by  groups 
representing  a  large  number  of  con- 
sumers. The  packers,  the  processors,  the 
wholesalers,  and  the  retail  merchants 
were  all  well  represented.  Also  labor 
groups  were  represented  at  some  of  the 
hearings. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  poultry 
and  poultry  products  and  to  fish  prod- 
ucts. The  public  was  awakened  when 
our  committee  developed  the  fact  that 
practically  90  percent  of  all  the  poultry 
produced  in  the  eastern  and  northeast- 
ern sections  of  the  country  were  being 
handled  through  black  markets.  The 
failure  of  the  administration  to  control 
black  markets  is  a  black  mark  on  its 
escutcheon.  Black  markets  come  from 
the  failure  of  the  consumer  to  get  avail- 
able commodities  legitimately.  When 
the  law  fails  or  those  who  enforce  the 
law  fail,  the  consumer  takes  the  law 
into  his  own  hands  and  thereby  en- 
courages the  black  markets.  Not  only 
are  black  markets  proof  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  Government  authorities,  but 
they  are  a  terribly  disorganizing  infiu- 
ence  on  business.  When  one  of  the 
greatest  processors  and  distributors  of 
poultry  in  the  country  testified  at  our 
hearing  in  Boston  that  his  business  had 
practically  all  disappeared  to  the  black 
market,  and  that  for  the  first  time  in 
115  years  one  of  the  large  and  famous 
old  markets  of  Boston  on  the  previous 
Saturday  did  not  have  a  single  chicken 
to  offer  for  sale  to  its  thousands  of  Sat- 
urday customers  whose  lifetime  custom 
had  been  to  purchase  their  chicken  for 
Sunday  dinner  at  that  old  market,  he 
told  a  story  that  has  been  typical  of 
markets  all  over  the  country.  Where  are 
our  thousands  of  O.  P.  A.  inspectors  and 
investigators  while  this  practice  is  being 
carried  on'  Would  it  not  be  within  the 
power  of  our  most  efficient  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  to  take  up  the  mat- 
ter of  the  protection  of  the  American 
people?  Likewise,  the  Department  of 
Justice  could  well  afford  to  devote  their 
activities  to  breaking  up  the  black  mar- 
keters who  literally  steal  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  the  American  people  and  sub- 
ject them  to  serious  epidemics  by  forcing 
them  to  buy  unwholesome  potiltry  and 
meat  products. 

PANCAKE  FLOUH 

The  magnitude  of  the  business  done 
by  the  manufacturers  of  pancake  flotur  Is 
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surprising.  To  a  large  extent  this  prod- 
uct Is  tised  by  the  families  of  working 
mer  who  must  prepare  meals  quickly. 
But  It  is  also  used  by  all  classes  of  people. 
The  O.  P.  A.  set  a  price  of  from  5  to  7 
cents  per  20 -ounce  package  on  the  un- 
advertised  brands.  This  is  the  kind  of 
pancake  flour  that  is  sold  by  many  of 
the  chain  stores.  The  prices  were  based 
on  costs  of  1941.  The  costs  of  the  in- 
gredients have  increased  greatly  but  the 
ceiling  price  fixed  by  the  O.  P.  A.  re- 
mained the  same.  As  a  result  those 
manufacturing  this  kind  of  pancake 
flour  were  compelled  to  close  their  op- 
erations. There  were  producing  60  per- 
cent of  all  the  pancake  flour  sold.  By 
reason  of  the  activity  of  the  committee 
steps  have  already  been  taken  which  we 
hope  will  relieve  this  injustice. 

CORN 

There  should  be  no  serious  shortage 
of  com  in  this,  the  greatest  corn-produc- 
ing country,  yet  many  of  our  manufac- 
turing plants  that  must  have  com  prod- 
ucts of  various  kinds  face  a  shut-down 
because  of  the  failure  to  get  corn  into 
Industrial     channels.      These     include 
paper  manufacturing  plants  and  even  in 
some  cases  foundries  and  certain  classes 
of    steel    manufacturing   plants.     This 
present  corn  shortage  has  been  a  revela- 
tion to  most  of  our  people  for  few  peo- 
ple ever  knew  of  the  many  indtistrial  and 
commercial  usages  to  which  corn  is  put. 
Just    recently    the   Government    has 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  a  most  un- 
usual procedure  with  reference  to  corn. 
In  fact.  I  do  not  now  recall  of  any  such 
procedure  having  ever  been  resorted  to 
by  the  Government.    I  refer  to  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  Goverrunent  a  few 
days  ago  confiscated  several  millions  of 
bushels  of  corn  from  private  owners. 
This  procedure  was  denominated  as  a 
requisition;  but  it  was  in  fact  practical 
confiscation.    Of    course,    the   Govern- 
ment paid  the  regular  price  for  the  com. 
The  amount  sought  to  be  secured  by  this 
proceeding  was  20,000.000  bushels,  but  I 
am  advised  that  only  about  6,000,000 
bushels  was  obtainable.    Let  me   give 
you  some  figures  that  will  prove  that  this 
imfortunate  situation  could  and  should 
have  been  averted.    For  this  year's  use 
we  had  a  carry-over  from  last  year  of 
-  350.000,000  bushels  of  com.     In  1942  we 
raised  a  magnificent  crop  of  com  that 
yielded    3,317.000.000    bushels.    Adding 
these  two  items  we  had  a  total  of  3.667,- 
000,000    for    distribution.    It    was    ex- 
pected that  this  would  be  apportioned 

about  as  follows: 

Bushels 

For  industrial  and  food  uses..       285,000,000 

For  livestock  feed.. 2.932,000.000 

For  carry-over  from  this  year.      450. 000. 000 

Total - -  3,  667, 000.  000 

Prom  these  figures,  which  are  consid- 
ered to  be  reasonably  accurate.  It  is  seen 
that  there  is  no  shortage  of  actual  com  In 
the  coimtry.  The  Govemment  agencies 
have  shown  their  inability  to  properly 
distribute  the  com  so  that  the  maximum 
of  usefulness  might  be  had.  While  there 
is  yet  a  great  supply  of  com  in  the  coun- 
try there  Is  a  terrific  shortage  for  indus- 


trial purposes  and  also  for  feed  for  poul- 
try, dairy  cows,  and  for  feeder  cattle. 

This  shortage  is  partly  due  to  the  fear 
of  the  com  grower  to  part  with  his  com 
because  he  thinks  he  may  need  It  next 
year;  and  another  fact  contributing  to 
this  shortage  is  the  fixing  of  the  price  of 
com  too  low  by  the  O.  P.  A.    It  has  al- 
ways been  recognized  by  hog  feeders  that 
the  ratio  between  the  price  of  com  and 
the  price  of  hogs  should  be  about  1  to  10. 
In  other  words.  If  the  price  of  com  was 
below  $1  per  bushel  and  the  price  of 
hogs  was  above  $10  per  hundred  that 
then  it  would  not  pay  the  farmer  to  sell 
his  corn  but  he  had  better  feed  that  corn 
to  his  hogs.    When  the  price-fixing  au- 
thorities fixed  the  price  of  com  at  $1.07 
pev  bushel  at  Chicago,  which  is  about  $1 
to  the  farmer,  and  permitted  hogs  to  sell 
for  $13.75  per  hundredweight,  the  farm- 
ers decided  to  feed  their  com  to  the  hogs. 
It  was  more  profitable.    So  In  the  race 
between  the  hog  and  the  human,  the  hog 
wins  out. 

WHEAT 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be 
a  short  crop  of  wheat  this  year.  In  1942 
the  yield  was  980,000.000  bushels.  The 
yield  for  1943  is  estimated  to  be  731,- 
000,000.  This  will  be  a  falling  off  of 
249,000,000  bushels.  It  Is  estimated  that 
our  demands  for  wheat  for  1943  will  be 
1,023.000,000.  This  will  be  292,000.000 
bushels  more  than  It  is  estimated  we  will 
produce.  Unless  this  situation  is  prop- 
erly appraised  and  anticipated,  we  will 
have  a  serious  problem  from  this  source. 
Wheat  is  now  being  used  extensively  to 
bolster  up  the  com  shortage. 

The  wealth  of  the  Nation  comes  from 
two  sources.  One  source  Is  the  yield  of 
the  ground  in  grains  and  vegetables  and 
in  minerals.  The  other  is  the  sklU 
and  genius  of  men  in  fitting  these  nat- 
ural products  to  the  use  of  mankind. 
Can  you  possibly  understand  any  intelli- 
gent administration  waiting  until  1943— 
4  years  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe — to  quit  paying  farmers  for  re- 
ducing production  and  fining  farmers  for 
marketing  a  few  bushels  of  wheat  in  ex- 
cess of  restricted  quotas  fixed  by  profes- 
sors in  Washington? 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  In 
these  the  most  trying  times  In  the  history 
of  the  Republic.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  the  greatest  pos- 
sible production  of  aU  the  grains,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  that  our  country  can 
grow  so  that  these  may  feed  our  people, 
feed  our  livestock  and  poultry,  and  op- 
erate our  Industries.  And  the  Govern- 
ment should  further  encourage  the 
people  to  employ  their  genius  to  the  limit 
so  as  to  enhance  the  value  and  usefulness 
of  all  our  commodities  so  that  we  may 
care  for  our  people  and  win  the  war. 
When  the  Government  shall  have  done 
this,  our  people  will  do  their  part.  They 
never  have  failed. 

CATTLI 


The  meat  problem  would  be  funny  if 
it  were  not  so  serious.  There  are  more 
cattle  in  the  covmtry  than  ever  before, 
still  beef  is  very  scarce.  The  western 
cattle  raisers  are  clamoring  to  sell  their 
cattle,  still  hundreds,  probably  thou- 
sands of  slaughterhouses  and  packing 


houses  have  quit  business.  Plfteen  out 
of  seventeen  packing  plants  In  Cincin- 
nati are  closed.  The  cattle  raiser  can- 
not sell  because  the  feeders  to  whom  he 
usually  sells  will  not  buy  because  feed  is 
scarce,  with  poor  prospects  for  Improve- 
ment. The  feeder  also  is  complaining 
because  the  O.  P.  A,  by  regtUaUons  is 
preventing  him  from  finishing  his  cattle 
as  he  is  accustomed  to  doing. 

Let  me  outline  the  different  steps  in 
the  raising  and  disposing  of  lat  beef 
cattle.    First,  the  ranger  raises  the  ani- 
mal until  it  is  ready  to  be  fattened. 
Some  are  moved  yovmg  as  baby  beeves 
and  others  as  yearlings  or  as  2-year-olds. 
They  are  shipped  to  feeders  who  are 
usually  located  In  the  great  com-  and 
wheat-growing  sections  of  the  country. 
The  feeders  then  subject  these  animals 
to  intensive  fattening  processes  where 
they  are  expected  to  put  on  from  2  to  4 
pounds  of  flesh  per   day.    The  feeder 
usually  wants  to  put  on  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.    Some  animals  are  increased  in 
weight  as  much  as  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds.    That  poundage  that  the  feeder 
puts  on  Is  the  juicy  meat  that  the  con- 
sumer wants.    The  O.  P.  A.  has  by  regu- 
lation attempted  to  prevent  the  feeder 
from  carrying  his  process  to  the  final 
steps  and  to  compel  him  to  dispose  of 
the  animal  when  It  has  been  about  half 
finished.    That  Is  now  the  crux  of  the 
delay  in  many  cases.   Pour  well-fed  ani- 
mals will   produce  as  much  meat  In 
pounds  as  five  animals  not  completely 
finished.    Under  the  O.  P.  A.  regtilatlona 
it  will  require  5.000.000  animals  to  pro- 
duce  what   4,000,000  would  ordinarily 
produce.    The  loss  of  a  million  animals 
in  that  transaction  must  fall  on  someone. 
There  Is  a  tremendous  black-market 
business  in  cattle.    The  total  resxilt  is 
that  the  legitimate  packing  business  ia 
riiined.    The  cattle  grower  Is  discour- 
aged.   The  cattle  pens  of  himdreds  of 
men  who  have  heretofore  fed  and  fin- 
ished cattle  are  empty.    All  this  is  a 
sorry  example  of  the  Incompetency  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  price-fixing  pro- 
gram on  beef.    The  lawless  black  mar- 
keter is  stealing  the  business  that  right- 
fully belongs  to  a  fine  group  of  business- 
men who  have  done  their  part  to  build 
up  America.     The   black   marketer  is 
making  millions  in  a  sUmy,  destructive 
way,  and  Is  endangering  the  lives  of 
millions    who   Innocently    eat    his   un- 
wholesome product  prepared  in  slimy, 
stinking,  back-alley  slaughtering  places. 

RATIONnfG PMCE8,    WOLL-BtCKB,   AXO  SUBSOIiaS 

To  this  point  in  my  discussion  of  the 
food  problem  I  have  dealt  largely  with 
production.  Personally,  I  feel  that  the 
best  antidote  to  Inflation  is  a  plenteous 
supply  of  goods.  Inflation  comes  from 
a  surpltis  of  purchasing  power  and  a 
scarcity  of  goods.  We  could  forever  put 
an  end  to  inflation  in  foods  and  the  cost 
of  living  If  we  could  produce  a  boiintif ul 
sufficiency  of  food  commodities.  There- 
fore, I  maintain  that  our  food  authori- 
ties should  abandon  all  their  makeshift 
plans  of  trying  to  handle  this,  the  most 
Important  domestic  problem,  by  attack- 
ing It  In  slipshod  manner.  It  should  be 
met  head-on  in  a  sensible,  vigorous  man- 
ner.   Every  energy  should  be  employed 
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to  produce  and  produce  and  produce. 
When  this  shall  have  been  done,  neither 
hunger  nor  Inflation  will  threaten  us. 

Rationing  is  a  defensive  process.  It 
should  be  employed  only  when  the  sup- 
ply of  necessary  foods  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand  and  when  there  is 
danger  that  some  will  suffer  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  philosophy  which  un- 
derlies rationing  and  that  which  under- 
lies price  fixinf?  and  roll-back  and  sub- 
sidies. Raiioning  is  supposed  to  insure 
fairness  to  all.  It  should  not  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  of  unfalrne.«s  either  to  the 
people  or  to  bu.sine.ss  or  to  the  country. 

The  fixing  of  prices,  roll-backs,  and 
sub.'sidlcs  are  all  akin  and  none  of  them 
would  have  been  nece.ssary  if  the  au- 
thorities had  adopted  a  plan  of  plenty 
against  the  plan  of  scarcity.  Scarcity 
leads  to  starvation,  while  plenty  leads 
to  prospfTUy. 

Mr.  Hoover  in  a  recent  speech  said  of 
these  Interesting  subjects: 

AbolUh  ihe  »>stem  of  retail  »nd  wholesale 
price  ceUmgs.  It  begins  at  the  wrong  end. 
Prtct  nxinn  in  a  great  rcx)d-producing  coun- 
try muat  begin  aa  near  as  possible  to  the 
farmers  and  controls  proceed  from  there  on 
by  regulation  of  the  trades  against  proflteer- 
inr  Prices  rose  leu  when  this  system  was 
applied  In  the  last  war  than  they  have  under 
the  present  retail  ceilings  We  must  regu- 
late the  flow  of  water  at  the  nozzle  Instead 
of  chasing  the  drops  from  the  shower.  This 
pre.i«ent  price  8>-stem  Is  stifling  farm  produc- 
tion     It  is  not  stopping  inflation. 

And  who  Is  supposed  to  benefit  by  sub- 
sidies? It  is  supposed  to  be  the  worker,  but 
the  worker  is  also  the  taxpayer  So  Is  the 
farmer.  And  taxes  are,  sooner  or  later,  in- 
creased by  just  the  same  amount  as  the  sub- 
•Idy.  Subsidies  consist  of  taking  money  out 
__j)t  one  pocket  and  putting  It  into  another 
with  an  Illusion  atuched  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  been  reduced.  It  Is  both  more 
painful  and  more  costly  to  take  money  out 
Of  the  tax  pocket  than  It  Is  to  get  it  out  of 
the  price  pocket  A  wage  based  on  subsidy 
foundation.*  will  break  down  sooner  or  later 
Moreover,  subsidy  money  increases  Govern- 
ment borrowing  and  debt  to  the  banks  and 
that  adds  to  inflation  pressure  Par  more 
aenous.  however,  is  the  result  to  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer  Price  fixing  bcsed  on  any 
•uch  concept  will  strangle  production  Its 
€)pemtion  In  the  distribution  trades  will  clog 
the  flow  of  commodities  and  will  in  the  end 
lncren5e  prices  and  black  markets.  Likewise 
subsidies  can  become  a  weapon  of  favoritism 
or  of  punishment  In  the  hands  of  the  huge 
bureaucracy  They  will  sooner  or  later  lead 
to  scandal 

Mr.  Albert  S  Goss,  master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  says  of  these  important 
problem.-^ : 

Price  ceilings  as  a  remedy  for  Inflation 
have  been  tried  hundreds  of  times  during 
the  pa't  2  000  years.  Not  once,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  have  they  succeeded  over  an  ex- 
tended per.cd  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
resulted  in  creating  food  shortages,  black 
markets,  and.  finally,  the  very  Inflation  they 
were  suppo  ed  to  prevent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  subsidies,  as  now  em- 
ployed, do  net  reach  many  of  the  small  pro- 
ducers at  all.  so  they  are  direct  victims  of 
the  roll-back  Neither  are  they  sufflcient  to 
•Id  many  of  the  tilgb-cost  producers.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  ceilings  are  cut- 
tln;;  off  production  Just  as  they  have  always 
done  whenever  tried. 


Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ceiling  method 
Increases  the  inflationary  gap  by  reducing 
production.  On  the  other  hand,  when  used 
in  connection  with  sub.sidles,  It  Increases 
the  gap  at  the  other  end  because  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  borrow  the  money  paid  in 
subsidies  and  most  of  this  Is  borrowed  from 
banks  This  Increases  our  national  spend- 
able Income  The  subsidy  therefore  defeats 
Itself.  The  present  plan  attempts  the  im- 
possible by  putting  economic  law  Into  re- 
verse Higher  prices  encourage  production 
and  di.scourage  consumption  The  :-ub~;dy 
program  encourages  consumption,  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  subsidies  fail  to  reach  the 
producers  they  discourage  production 

Why  should  we  cut  the  price  of  colTee  3 
cents  per  pound,  butter  5  cents  per  poui.d, 
and  meat  2  cents  per  pound  to  eve'-ybody, 
Includ.ng  the  wealthy  and  those  whose  In- 
comes have  Increased  more  than  the  C(  st  of 
living.  In  order  to  aid  the  few  with  fixrd  or 
low  incomes?  If  subsidies  are  necessary  for 
the  relief  of.  say.  10  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion. It  Is  an  enormous  wane  to  sub.Mdze 
the  other  90  percent  who  do  not  nt  i  d  It. 
A  far  better  scheme  would  be  to  u.'"e  the 
stamp  plan,  which  was  employed  durir.i;-  the 
late  thirties.  Thus  the  subsidy  wi.uld  iv  to 
only  those  who  need  It.  and  it  would  not  be 
necesi-ary  to  place  celUnps  which  fa'^t  cur- 
tail our  already  diminishing  food  supply 

Both  Houses  of  Congress,  just  a  few 
days  ago,  overwhelminEly  rejected  .•sub- 
sidies. The  House  of  Representatives 
came  within  a  few  votes  of  having  the 
two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  override  the 
President's  veto 

The  Congress  upon  its  return  from  the 
pre.sent  recess  will  no  doubt  renew  its  at- 
tack on  these  programs. 

It  was  reliably  reported  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  by  men  high  In  Now  Deal 
councils  that  because  of  the  tremendous 
majority  in  the  House  and  Senate  against 
sub'Jidies,  the  President  and  his  New  Deal 
food  authorities  would  refrain  from  the 
further  extension  of  subsidies  except  a.s 
to  butter  and  beef  and  ccffee  as  already 
arranged.  I  predict  that  no  attention 
will  be  paid  to  thesf  promi.>es  and  that 
these  authorities  will  take  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  Congress  from  Washing- 
ton and  that  they  will  extend  .subsidies 
to  many  other  commoditie.>.  unless  they 
-sooner  fi.id  that  the  roll-back  will  not 
work  in  which  event  the  Government 
may  go  into  the  market  and  buy  com- 
modities in  a  bis:  way  or  it  may  rai-c  the 
prices  in  cases  that  are  pressins;.  One  of 
the  worst  features  of  sub.vidies  is  that 
when  once  commenced  it  is  difficult  to 
withhold  them  and  that  the  further  thev 
are  extended  the  more  destructive  they 
become.  There  coulc*  Ix'  nothing  more 
inflationary  than  for  the  Government  to 
borrow  money  to  give  to  th.e  people  of 
this  generation  to  be  repaid  by  the  tax- 
payers of  another  generation  when  the 
earning  power  of  the  people  of  this  gen- 
eration is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been. 

coMMrrrn;  planning  AonmoNAL  hearings 

The  Republican  Congressional  Food 
Study  Committee  is  equipped  to  and  ex- 
pects to  make  exhaustive  research  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  phases  of  the  food 
problem  such  as  the  amount  and  propor- 
tion of  our  food  going  to  our  allies  and 
to  lease-lend  and  to  the  armed  forces. 
The  figures  Issued  by  the  governmental 
authorities   are    notoriously    inaccurate 


and  are  prepared  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  committee  is  also  expecting 
to  hold  public  hearings  in  the  agricul- 
tural sections  of  the  country  and  in  some 
of  the  large  western  cities.  Livestock 
and  meat  products  invite  a  complete 
study.  The  tremendous  production  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  California  and 
the  great  Northwest  need  to  be  given 
great  and  careful  consideration,  for  their 
value  runs  into  billions  of  dollars. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  to  de\ote  most  of  the 
comin-:  reocs,s  of  Congress  to  the  study 
and  solution  of  these  problems.  This 
would  be  a  most  appropriate  congres- 
I  sional  service. 

LAST  SESoIuN  OF  CONGRESS    WAS  SIGNIFICANT 

I  am  constrained  to  make  the  obser- 
vation that  the  la.'-t  se.v=;lon  of  Congress 
v.as  a  most  significant  one.  It  pro- 
claimed a  new  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. No  lon;:ir  is  there  any  special 
magic  in  a  peremptory  message  from  the 
White  Hou  e.  No  more  is  the  word 
■must"  used  ••xeept  in  the  chronicles  of 
those  who  write  of  the  pa^t;  not  only 
has  the  Chief  Executive  been  held  to 
his  proper  prerogatives  but  he  has  been 
brought  back  fiom  the  far-away  journeys 
and  excursions  that  he  was  wont  to  make 
into  the  prerogatives  of  the  legislative 
braneh  of  the  Government.  He  has  been 
halted  m  his  efforts  to  legislate  by  Exec- 
utive edict — witness  his  unlawful  efforts 
to  limit  salaries  to  $25,000  and  the  un- 
lawful efforts  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
to  usurp  power  which  it  did  not  have.  I 
m.ention  this  subject,  for  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  battle  impending  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive  in  connec- 
tion with  the  power  of  the  Executive  to 
establish  roll -backs  and  to  pay  subsidies 
in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an  extent 
as  he  evidently  proposes.  There  are 
many  who  deny  that  the  President  can 
legally  put  into  effect  his  extensive  pro- 
gram of  subsidies  and  roll-bac!:s. 

THE    Pl^ACE    OF    FOOD    IN    OUR    WAR    EFFORT 

The  mo.  t  important  contribution  to 
our  war  ( tTort  is  the  manpower  em- 
ployed. Nothing  transcends  in  impor- 
tance the  lives  of  our  young  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  services.  The  next 
most  important  contribution  is  muni- 
tions. Men  first  and  munitions  next. 
Then  come.-  food.  A  willful  rv-fusal  to 
produce  food  by  those  responsible  for  its 
production  is  unpatriotic.  Willful  fail- 
ure by  Government  officials  to  do  their 
utmest  to  plan  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  food  is  unpatriotic.  Any  v.illful 
effort  to  prevent  the  production  of  food 
is  sabotage.  Therefore,  since  the  pro- 
duction of  lood  is  so  vital  to  our  war 
effort,  every  American  owes  it  to  his 
country  to  do  his  utmost  to  produce  and 
to  conserve  food.  Willful  waste  makes 
woeful  want. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  say  that  for  the 
remainder  of  1943  those  in  Government 
charged  with  the  production  and  conser- 
vation of  food  from  the  President  down 
to  the  humblest  producer  should  lay 
aside  every  consideration  of  personal 
gain  or  political  advantage  and  strive  to 
solve  our  food  problem. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
young  man  in  uniform  and  our  country's 
history  are  two  glorious  things. 

Senator  Clyde  Reed  and  the  President 
agree  on  Federal  crop  insurance;  Sena- 
tor Trtiman  and  Aubrey  Williams  on 
N.  Y.  A. 

We  are  conservative;  we  would  not  say 
"the  end  is  in  sight"  until  at  least  one 
American  or  English  soldier  was  in  Ger- 
man-occupied Europe. 

"The  Truman  committee's  watchful- 
ness and  courage  have  helped  reduce  the 
temptation  to  profiteer,  and  the  public 
would  do  well  to  support  its  vigilance," 
Senator  CtAVHz  Ptpper  says  his  life's 
ambition  is  to  nominate  F.  D,  R.  for 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
World.    Senator  Claude  is  a  little  late. 

Just  as  Congress  adjourned  the  air- 
cooUng  boiler  or  freezer  literally  blew  up 
and  will  be  off  for  30  days.  Don't  tell  me 
the  Lord  is  not  on  our  side. 

WilUam  Green,  who  once  was  sensible, 
now  asks  for  defeat  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  who  voted  for  the  antistrike 
bill.  The  bill  aimed  only  at  preventing 
strikes  in  wartimes. 

The  President's  expressed  sympathy 
for  the  three  professors  for  the  want  of 
a  trial  will  infuriate  the  House  after  all 
the  days  they  had  before  the  Kerr  com- 
mittee.   The  gap  widens. 

We  are  taught  to  hate  the  Japs  and  at 
first  they  were  all  put  in  concentration 
camps,  and  the  F.  B.  I.  is  constantly  look- 
ing for  German  bunds,  but  the  Italians 
roam  our  streets  as  freely  as  sin  and 
nobody  cares. 

After  the  bill  withholding  pay  from 
thousands  of  Federal  employees  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  two  Houses  it  took  an- 
other whole  week  to  get  it  signed  be- 
cause of  righteous  indignation  at  limi- 
tations imposed  on  spending. 

The  copious  tears  from  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  over  the  demise  of  Federal 
crop  insurance  on  the  signing  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  bill  is  a  weak 
appeasement  to  the  American  farmers 
for  the  determination  to  roll  them  back 
on  the  price  of  their  products. 


Responsible  for  Corn  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATrVES 
Thursday,  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  before 
Congress  adjourned  the  papers  carried 
many  articles  concerning  the  shortage  of 
corn.  As  usual  the  radio  commentators 
and  the  columnists  guessed  wrong.  Ilxey 


thought  the  farmer  was  responsible.  The 
truth  is  Congress  was  responsible  be- 
cause it  did  not  prevent  the  Department 
of  War  from  wrecking  the  food  supply 
by  drafting  most  of  the  available  farm 
help. 

Of  course,  another  cause  was  the  na- 
tional lunacy  of  restricting  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  wealth.  We  were  all 
to  get  rich  by  stopping  production,  but 
if  the  War  Department  had  cooperated 
as  it  should  have,  then  there  would  not 
be  the  acute  com  shortage  that  exists 
today. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  from  C.  W.  Tan- 
ner, C.  P.  S.  No.  30,  WalhaUa,  Mich., 
dated  May  3, 1943: 

I  Just  returned  last  Tuesday  ntght  from  a 
9-ciay  furlough  that  I  took  expecting  to 
finish  husking  my  1942  crop  of  corn.  While 
I  waa  home  It  rained  moat  of  the  time  so  I  was 
only  able  to  huak  2'.2  daya.  However,  I  Just 
happened  to  be  lucky  to  hire  a  man  who  will 
husk  the  7  or  8  acres  that  are  left  as  aeon  as 
the  weathfer  permits. 

Last  Tuesday,  May  18,  one  of  my  nelghbora 
ftUl  had  16  acres  to  husk  and  another  25 
acres.  Uany  of  my  neighbors  haven't 
started  to  plow,  some  have  a  small  amount 
plowed,  very  few  have  all  their  plowing  done 
and  as  a  rule  everyone  has  all  their  corn 
planted  by  that  date.  Because  of  the  rains 
very  little  or  no  corn  will  be  planted  in  May. 
Many  acres  will  lay  Idle  this  year  because  of 
the  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  the  lateness 
of  the  planting  of  the  crops  caused  by  the 

rain. 

As  you  and  I  well  Itnow  we  have  never 
raised  enough  In  normal  times  to  feed  our 
people  and  that  leading  agricultural  col- 
leges and  universities  In  various  Sutes  have 
Indicated  production  declines  of  as  much  as 
30  percent  In  numerous  localities  and  by 
States  from  10  to  25  percent  reduction  over 
last  year's  production. 

About  10  days  ago  an  article  appeared  In 
the  Kankakee  Dally  Republican  from  Wash- 
ington saying  that  Kankakee  Ckjunty.  HI., 
was  one  of  the  counties  that  ranked  high  in 
the  shortage  of  farm  labor.  Now  because  of 
all  the  rain  the  farm  labor  shortage  will  be 
more  acute  than  ever.  Washington  Is  already 
asking  for  farmers  to  Increase  wheat  produc- 
tion. 

Now  our  Nation  and  the  world  Is  near 
starvation  and  I  cannot  continue  to  caU  my- 
celf  a  good  Christian  and  do  nothing  about 
this  condition.  Our  work  here  in  the  Man- 
istee National  Forest  planting  trees  and  do- 
ing timber  releasing,  can  and  should  be 
done  when  food  again  becomes  more  plentl- 

Unless  something  Is  done  before  long  to 
let  men  go  back  to  the  farm  many  will  be 
considering  doing  as  I  have  been  thinking 
of.  and  that  Is  to  walk  out  of  camp  and  go 
back  to  farming — at  least  until  I  should  be 
picked  up.  Then  If  I  were  aent  to  prison 
I  would  still  consider  it  a  great  victory  be- 
cause of  Thoreau's  assertion  "Under  a  gov- 
ernment which  Imprisons  anyone  unjustly, 
the  true  place  for  a  Just  man  Is  In  prison." 
I  am  not  selfish,  I'm  sure.  In  my  view,  but 
only  want  to  be  able  to  help  humanity  by 
feeding — not  only  our  people  but  all  people 
of  th3  world  that  need  food.  What  better 
service  could  men  in  civilian  public  service 
camps  render  to  their  country?  We  are 
being  denied  the  prlvUege  of  serving  our 
country  In  the  best  way  we  can  conscien- 
tiously serve. 

Why  not  reclassify  men  in  civilian  public 
service  camps  to  II-C  or  ni-C,  those  who  will 
produce  food  for  the  duration?  I  think  this 
would  mean  about  2.000  men  to  Immediately 
help  out  on  the  farms. 

Hope  you  win  do  all  you  can  to  relieve 
the  farm  labor  shortage  In  the  United  States, 
any  way  to  produce  the  full  capacity. 


North  Dakota's  Lientenant  Gvttnm  Hoh 
Pleads  for  Small  Bvsumss^WmM 
Employ  Local  Lifutc  and  Manpower 
Resoarces  To  Produce  Sponge  Iron  for 
War-  and  Peace-time  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OI   MOKTH  CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTAT1VBB 

Thursday.  July  8. 1943 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
ica, in  its  eagerness  to  expend  freely  of 
Its  natural  and  human  resources  to  win 
the  war,  is  concerned  about  the  Ehortage 
of  steel  for  armaments,  airplanes,  and 
ships  and  demands  that  the  Government 
somehow  effect  adequate  and  unrestrict- 
ed production  of  iron  and  steel. 

There  are  26  States  that  possess  rich 
natural  resources  of  Iron  ore,  and  there 
are  many  more  States  that  possess  coal 
and  lignite  In  immense  quantities,  with 
hydroelectric  power  and  human  skill— 
everything  that  Is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel  to  whatever  ex- 
tent that  may  be  required  for  full  war 
production. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  steel  shortage. 
Why  should  we  permit  such  a  situation  to 
exist?  Why  should  we  continue  to  rely 
upon  the  steel  monopoly  for  these  all- 
important  supplies,  which  they  caimot 
produce  in  sufflcient  quantity  to  meet  the 
Nation's  war  needs? 

That  question  is  being  asked  today  very 
grimly  in  those  States  and  communities 
which  have  long  hoped  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  natural  resources.  The 
existence  of  these  great  riches  is  some- 
thing of  a  mockery,  so  long  as  these 
riches  remain  In  the  groimd  unused. 
There  are  vast  areas  of  this  cotmtry 
which,  despite  the  existence  of  such  great 
natural  resources,  are  still  retarded 
areas,  so  far  as  industry  is  concerned. 

Yet  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  For 
there  are  States  and  commimities  where 
the  natural  resources  have  been  opened 
up,  but  not  for  the  Industrial  benefit  of 
the  local  population.  No;  the  iron  ore 
that  is  taken  from  the  earth  In  such 
areas  is  not  smelted  there;  it  Is  taken 
elsewhere  to  be  turned  into  iron  and 
steel.  And  if  the  people  of  those  areas 
want  iron  and  steel,  they  must  pay  for 
Its  transportation  back  to  them,  some- 
times half  way  across  the  continent. 

The  people  of  those  areas  get  none  of 
the  industrial  benefits  that  should  ac- 
crue from  the  exploitation  of  their  natu- 
ral resources.  In  order  to  get  such  bene- 
fits, there  must  be  local  facilities  for  the 
production  of  iron  and  steeL  Without 
such  local  iron  and  steel  plants,  they  re- 
main in  a  condition  of  colonial  depend- 
ency in  a  steel  empire  whose  centers  are 
the  blast  furnaces  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  financial  offices  of  Wall  Street. 

From  those  centers  have  come,  year 
after  year  in  the  past,  the  orders  which 
have  set  men  to  work  today  and  laid  them 
off  next  month.  In  those  far-away 
places  have  been  hatched  the  plans 
which,  indifferent  to  the  well-being  of 
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the   people   In    such    areas,    provide   6 
months'  work  a  year,  and  in  the  other  6 
months  leave  the  communities  to  cope 
with  unemployment  and  poverty. 
nvt  MCAHiNO  or  rizs  kmtxxfkiss 

The  folks  out  there  have  had  plenty 
of  time  to  think  about  all  these  things, 
and  they  know  what  they  want.    They 
hive  plans  of  their  own.    They  want  to 
have   their   natural   resources   brought 
into  use.   under   conditions  which  will 
permit  and  encourage  a  normal  indus- 
trial development.    They  want  to  have 
small  iron  and  steel  plants  of  their  own. 
And  they  are  well  aware  that  the  day 
has  come,  because  of  technological  im- 
provements   in    iron    production,   when 
small  plants  have  a  nei>-  usefulness  of 
special  importance  to  us  now  m  wartime, 
and  of  future  importiuice  to  the  whole 
country  in  the  years  of  peace  to  come. 
Out  there,  let  me  remark,  there  have 
been  dug  out  of  ancient  .<;lime  pits  the 
skeleton.s  of  gigantic  monsters  that  once 
roamed  and  ruled  the  land — huge  ar- 
mored reptilian  forms  that  had  their  day 
and  vanished  from  the  scene.    You  can 
see  their  skeletons  in  the  museums,  vast 
sprawling  shapes  that  have  a  strange  re- 
semblance to  some  of  our  gigantic  corpo- 
rations.    There   are   some   people   who 
think    that    the    gisantic    corporations 
which  have  lorded  it  over  us  for  several 
decades  are  here  to  stay  forever.     But 
there  is.  good  reason  to  think  otherwise. 
The  giant  corporations  and  combinations 
whose  operations  are  found  to  seriously 
Interfere  with  and  restrain  the  natural 
development  of  our  country,  are  like  the 
giant   reptiles   of   the   past.     They   are 
doomed  to  extinction.    Nature,  it  would 
seem,  grew  impatient  of  those  huge  rep- 
tilian forms  in  which  there  was  no  prom- 
ise of  a  finer  intelligence  and  wiped  them 
out.    Man  has  cause  enough  to  be  im- 
patient with  the  gigantic  combinations 
which  are  not  serving   their   professed 
-   purpases  of  human  society.     Man  can 
wipe  them  out  and  restore  free  competi- 
tive enterprise. 

Right  now,  in  wartime,  when  the  steel 
monopwly  has  shown  its  incapacity  for 
meeting  the  Nation's  needs,  is  the  time  to 
begin  the  work  of  restoring  independent 
enterprise  in  this  important  field  of  iron 
and  steel  production.  We  are  rightfully 
concerned  not  only  with  our  wartime 
needs  but  also  with  our  post-war  pros- 
pects. Why  should  there  be  any  re- 
tarded areas  in  this  country,  when  those 
very  areas  possess  such  great  natural 
resoirces? 

IMPORTANT   BEGINNINGS    UNDEX    WAT 

The  people's  hopes  and  plans  for  post- 
war prosperity  are  of  importance  to  this 
Congress.  The  Boykin  steel  shortage 
investigating  committee  has  become  a 
forum  for  the  expression  of  these  aims 
and  purposes.  I  have  in  mind  particu- 
larly a  Joint  session  held  recently,  on 
June  25.  here  in  Washington,  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Governors  of  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  with  the  Boykin 
committee,  at  which  far-reaching  plans 
were  discussed  for  bringing  into  use  for 
war  production  the  important  mineral 
resources  of  those  two  States. 

At  that  Joint  conference,  one  of  the 
speakers  was  Lt.  Gov.  Henry  Hold,  of 


North  Dakota,  and  what  he  said  was  of 
such  interest  that  I  am  glad  to  quote  it 
here  at  length: 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  war  production  program 
Is  a  matter  In  which  this  whole  Nation  has  a 
direct  and  vital  Interest.  We  are  depending 
upon  massive  and  suiBclent  production  to 
nave  American  lives  In  this  war.  It  is  an  in- 
tolerable thought  that  heroic  young  lives 
should  be  lost  because  of  anv  insufficiency  of 
war  materials. 

SMOCKING  FACTS  hBOXTT  SHORTAGE  OF  STEEL 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  do  not  wi.-h 
to  expand.    But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have 
been  profoundly  shocked  by  the  recent  ad- 
mission made  by  H.  O.  Batcheller,  Chief  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Division  in  the  War  Pro- 
diiction  Board,  that  it  has  been  necessary  lo 
cut  the  supplies  of  steel  asked  by — 
The  War  E>epartment.  by  14  percent; 
The  Navy  Department.  20  percent; 
The  Maritime  Commission.  22  percer.t; 
Lend-Lease.  32  percent;  and 
The   OflJce   of   Defense  Trani^portation.   40 
percent 

And  as  these  figures  are  taken  from  the 
ofBcial  news  statemen'  cf  the  War  Production 
Board.  I  would  ask  that  the  complete  re- 
lease be  accepted  for  the  record  of  this  he.ir- 
ing 

The  reasons  for  this  unfortune  ?tate  of  af- 
fairs are  not  far  to  srek.  The  fact.-  unmis- 
takably pointed  out  the  origin  of  the  short- 
age. It  is  due  to  the  domination  of  our  war 
production  program  by  the  interests  of  the 
steel  monopoly,  which  Is  reliictant  to  permit 
small  business  to  have  any  adequate  pait  ui 
war  production 

The  big  steel  companies  that  show  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  future  well-helni;  of  the 
States  and  communities  from  which  ihey 
drain  their  iron  ores  first  assured  the  Na- 
tion through  the  1941  Gano  Dunn  report  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  steel  for  our  war 
program.  That  complacency,  nursed  aion? 
by  well-prepared  publicity  and  propaRi.nda 
lulled  U5  on  doing  nothing  to  get  ready  for 
the  w;ir.  until  it  was  almost  too  late.  When 
finally  the  shortage  was  becoming  tragically 
serious,  an  expansion  of  steel  production  la- 
cilUies  was  countenanced.  Whereupon  the 
Government  next  permitted  the  allocation  of 
a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expanding  and  modernizing  steel 
plants.  But.  mark  you.  thanks  to  the  help- 
ful counsel  of  Big  Steel's  advisory  commit- 
tee— more  than  90  percent  of  this  huge  svim 
was  handed  the  few  big  steel  companies 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  of  the  Northwest  are 
thoroughly  convinced  by  what  has  happened 
In  the  last  40  years  that  there  will  be  no 
satisfactory  expansion  of  steel  production 
until  the  strangle  hold  of  the  big  steel  com- 
panies Is  broken.  That  Industry  will  not  be 
returned  to  the  service  of  the  American  peo- 
ple until  Independent  small  business  is  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  the  war-production 
program  by  a  utilization  of  our  local  iron- 
ore  resources  scattered  widely  throughout 
the  country. 

LOCAL  INDUSTHT.  BASIS  OF  COLDFN  .*GE 

We  of  North  Dakota  like  the  stimulus  of 
competition.  We  sincerely  hope  for  the  res- 
toration of  that  spirit  of  indu.strlal  pioneering 
which  flourished  over  the  Nation  in  the  era  of 
small  business  which  lasted  up  to  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

In  those  nineteenth  century  days,  which 
some  of  us  have  not  forgotten,  every  town 
had  Its  own  small  business  concerns,  locally 
owned,  locally  managed,  an  Integral  part 
of  the  locality.  And  back  of  them  you  would 
find,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  local  min- 
ing enterprises,  and  local  foundries  and  shops, 
making  use  of  the  great  natural  resources 
spread  so  profusely  In  our  soil. 

Our  mineral  riches  were  mined  from  the 
earth,  our  ores  were  processed  Into  metal  and 
fabricated  Into  the  finished  articles  of  com- 


merce. These  local  enterprises  were  the 
broad  base  of  an  Industrial  prosperity  from 
which  no  locality  and  no  region  was  de- 
barred. For  in  those  days  of  free  American 
enterprise,  no  power  existed  In  financial  cen- 
ters to  stop  the  wheels  of  Industry  In  any 
town  or  doom  any  region  to  Industrial  stag- 
nation 

I  hark  back  to  those  days  of  free  American 
enterprise,  because  it  was  in  those  days  that 
Amer  can  Industry  developed  the  Impetus 
which  has  kept  it  going  ever  since,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  which  then  began  to  ham- 
per and  distort  ns  development.  At  about 
that  time,  taking  advantage  of  the  lavish 
funds  available  from  European  sources,  our 
Ea.'^iern  financiers  began  to  take  over  the 
control  of  busincs.s  This  process  began  with 
their  domination  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustrv  earlv  in  the  new  century.  It  then 
spre.id  rapicily  throughout  all  industry,  until 
monopoly  control  was  established  in  prac- 
tically every  one  of  our  key  industries. 

And  with  monopoly  control  and  the  de- 
struction of  competition,  there  came  about  a 
gradual  decay  of  that  spirit  of  pioneer  enter- 
pri.se  by  which  this  country  had  achieved  its 
industrial  I'reatness.  The  impetus  was  great, 
and  it  earned  us  far.  but  the  bloated  growth 
of  m-)untiiig  corjxirate  structure  and  profits 
cnuld  not  replace  tiit^  (jualities  of  free  local 
aiterprise  that  had  been  strangled  to  death. 
We  were  accustomed  to  think  of  ourselves 
as  the  world's  leaders  in  industrial  enterprise. 
Yet  the  new  century  was  still  young  when 
the  World  War  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that 
we  wtre  dependent  upon  German  industry 
for  strategic  chemicals  and  other  essential 
products  which  we  here  in  this  country  had 
never  learned  to  make.  Not.  let  us  say,  be- 
cause our  American  inventors  were  less  re- 
sourceful and  ingenious  than  those  of  Ger- 
many, but  because  the  financial  powers  that 
rul<d  cur  industrial  life  did  not  see  fit  to 
promote  the  research  and  experiment  in  such 
directions. 

HE  WHO  PAYS  THE  PIPER  " 

For  the  past  40  years  we  have  labored  under 
the  system  cf  rciiimentation  in  which  vast 
ab.-~entce  interests  paid  the  piper  and  called 
the  tune  It  was  no  longer  the  mining  people 
who  deeded  where  the  mines  should  be  dug. 
It  t>ecame  increasingly  true  that  it  was  not 
the  producers  who  decided  what  articles 
should  be  manufactured,  or  the  storekeepers 
who  decided  what  articles  should  be  sold,  or 
the  American  pe«iple  who  decided  what 
articles  tliey  should  buy. 

STEEL,     A    CCNCnrrE    EXAMPLE 

All  these  matters  were  increasingly  decided 
for  them  by  the  higher  powers  of  distant 
corporate  finance  Up  to  a  certain  point 
these  monopoly  interests  were  anxious  for  Im- 
provement of  cur  industrial  methods.  Yes; 
they  employ  the  best  engineering  skill  and 
Inventive  genius  and  direct  it  along  certain 
definite  lines,  with  a  view  to  intrenching 
themselves  permanently  In  control.  The 
steel  monopoly,  for  iii'-tance,  was  glad  to  pro- 
mote the  further  development  of  the  gigantic 
blast  furnace  from  the  less  efficient  units  of 
smaller  capaci.v  that  characterized  the  in- 
dustry at  the  turn  of  the  century.  For  It 
meant  an  end  of  the  annoying  competition 
cf  the  small  forges  scattered  around  the  coun- 
try, which  could  produce  possibly  25  to  50 
tons  of  pig  iron  a  day  at  a  cost  of  $30  to  $50  a 
ton.  These  little  [urges  were  wiped  oft  the 
map  by  the  colossal  blast  furnace,  which 
could  produce  1  400  toils  of  pig  iron  a  day 
1  at  $'20  a  ton.  And  so  the  little  forges  were 
'  sliUt  down,  and  with  them  the  local  mines, 
<  in  State  after  State — unable  to  compete  with 
the  great  business  and  financial  interests  that 
became  the  masters  of  the  industry. 

Then    mines   and   foundries   and   machine 

shops   and   factories   that    had   flourished  In 

Connecticut,  in  New  Jersey,   in  Virginia,  In 

North  Carolina.  In  Tennessee,  in  Michigan.  In 

I    Wisconsin,    in    Missouri,    in    California,    In 
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Washington,  In  Oregon — these  were  now 
blotted  out,  leavUig  the  Steel  Trust  in  com- 
plete control  of  this  basic  Industry,  upon 
which  all  the  rest  ol  our  durable  goods  Indus- 
tries depend. 

True,  the  masters  of  this  steel  industry  are 
Interested  In  Improvement,  but  not  If  it  dis- 
turbs their  security.  And  that  appears  to  be 
the  view  of  those  officials  of  the  big  steel 
companies  who  now  continue  In  the  service  of 
our  Government  in  the  War  Production 
Board  while  continuing  to  remain  on  the 
payrolls  of  their  companies.  Naturally,  they 
are  reluctant  to  permit  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  improved  and  Inexpensive  "sponge 
Iron"  plants  which,  If  permitted  to  prosper 
with  small  war  orders,  would  help  return  this  , 
major  indtistry  to  greater  service  for  the 
people. 

PEKMrr  rMDEPENDENT  SMALL  BTTSINTSS  TO  STAG* 
A  COME-BACK 

First  and  last,  it  Is  from  the  point  of  view 
of  American  lives  that  I  consider  this  matter 
now  before  us — American  lives  to  be  saved  In 
this  war,  and  given  a  chance  for  prosperity 
and  happiness  in  the  days  of  peace  to  come. 

This  committee  points  the  way,  and  Its 
work  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  you  continue  to  carry  on 
this  great  endeavor  and  to  help  the  many  re- 
tarded and  stranded  communities  of  this  Na- 
tion, Let  them  share  In  war  production  and 
they  will  stage  a  come-back  that  will  enable 
them  to  return  to  peacetime  pursuits  In  a 
better  balanced  economy.  Recommend  leg- 
islation where  needed  that  will  keep  the 
monopolies  from  holding  this  country  back 
by  warping  our  economy. 

LET  tJS  NOT  FORGET  OtJB  BOT8 

North  Dakota  has  made  and  Is  making  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  war  effort  by 
her  agriculture,  Industrially  we  are  not  In 
such  a  favorable  position.  Our  natural  re- 
sources are  available  for  an  even  greater  con- 
tribution— hence  we  are  pleading  for  consid- 
eration of  the  use  of  these  resources  In  the  war 
efTort.  and  the  building  of  our  industrial  en- 
terprises along  sound  local  economic  lines. 

Our  sons  have  made  great  contributions  In 
heroic  sacrifices  of  which  we  are  Justly  proud. 
It  Is  our  desire  to  provide  expanded  oppor- 
tunities for  these  returning  lads,  so  they 
won't  have  to  seek  employment  In  already 
overcrowded  large  centers. 

A   COLONY — OR    A    BALANCED    ECONOMT — WHICH? 

Let  us  begin  to  ccnsider  the  problem  of 
small  business  In  terms  of  our  beys  and  the 
opportunities  of  which  they  are  worthy.  If 
we  continue  to  tolerate  further  domination 
by  monopolies.  North  Dakota  la  going  to  be- 
come a  sparsely  populated  colony,  doomed  to 
be  exploited  by  distant  Industrial  -centers. 
Our  liotion  of  a  balanced  economy  Is  one 
where  there  Is  a  modest  mingling  of  Indus- 
trial employment  with  agriculture.  The  basic 
Industry  which  supports  the  durable-goods 
Industries  Is  iron  and  steel.  The  communi- 
ties that  are  producing  this  master  metal 
from  resources  found  In  nearby  deposits  hold 
the  opportunity  for  genuine  balance,  a  nat- 
ural Industrial  development  ensues,  with  di- 
versified industries  and  employment.  But 
where  monopoly  is  countenanced,  plants  are 
located  arbitrarily  and  oblivious  of  local  sit- 
uations and  sound  economics. 

THE  TIME  FOB  ACTION   IS  NOW 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  speech  of  North  Da- 
kota's Lieutenant  Governor  which  I 
have  here  quoted  is  an  illustration  of  the 
great  public  interest  felt  in  many  States 
with  regard  to  bringing  into  use  for  pur- 
poses of  war  production  and  of  post-war 
prosperity  the  abundant  natural  re- 
sources beneath  our  very  feet.  It  is  an 
illustration  also,  let  me  say,  of  a  prac- 
tical determination  to  bring  these  pur- 
poses into  action  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Nation— not  in  an  indefinite 
future,  but  now. 


SUtes'  Rifkts  and  Pott-War  Prognmt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOITTH  CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

STATES'  SIGHTS 

Mr,  HARE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  States'  rights  is  a  very  old  sub- 
ject, to  which  the  subject  of  post-war 
programs  is  closely  related.    "The  con- 
centration of  power  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  and  our  post-war  programs, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  are  two  of 
the  outstanding  fundamental  problems 
now  confronting  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.     Of  course,  the  pri- 
mary and  most  urgent  problem  is  that 
of  winning  the  war,  but,  as  "eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty,"  we  cannot 
overlook  and  ignore  the  forces  that  are 
using    the    war    situation    to    promote 
ideologies  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tionally established  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  a  rising  or  increasing  trend 
on  the  part  of  Federal  agencies  to  en- 
large the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  assuming  rights  and  powers  be- 
longing to  the  States,  but  we  cannot  fail 
to  observe  there  is  also  an  Increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  States  to 
surrender  their  rights  and  powers  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  consideration. 
That  is,  instead  of  assuming  and  dis- 
charging the  responsibilities  of  the  States 
there  are  frequent  and  increasing  peti- 
tions by  the  States  through  their  repre- 
sentatives to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assume  these  responsibilities.    It 
is  time,  therefore,  for  all  State  repre- 
sentatives and  the  people  themselves  to 
take  stock  and  courageously  insist  upon 
their  right;  and  proceed  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  incident  to  such  rights, 
because  where  there  is  a  right  there  is 
generally  a  corresponding  responsibility. 
In  many  letters  and  petitions  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  we  find 
the  petitioners  insisting  in  the  first  par- 
agraph that  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
States  must  be  preserved  but  usually  in 
the  second  paragraph  they  will  urge  thrt 
the  Federal  Government  should  "pass 
around  the  biscuits."    If  I  were  called 
upoi.  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  or  underlying  reason  for  this  van- 
ishing of  rights  and  powers  of  the  States 
I  would  suggest  that  it  may  be  attributed 
in  a  measure  to  the  passage  of  the  seven- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  repealed  the  original   provision 
giving   the   legislatures   of   the   several 
States  the  right  to  elect  Senators  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  trans- 
ferring this  right  to  the  people. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  change 
in  any  way  reflects  upon  the  ability  or 
political  integrity  of  the  people  because 
they  have  been  able  to  choose  men  just 
as  capable  as  those  chosen  by  the  State 
legislatures,  but  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  one  outstanding  and  uppermost 
purp>ose  in  the  minds  of  the  makers  of 
the  Constitution  was  the  preservation  of 
I  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  in  order  to 


make  certain  that  such  rights  were  to  be 
protected  in  the  new  sjrstem  of  govwn- 
ment  they  were  setting  up  It  was  decided 
that  each  State  should  have  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  regardless  of 
size  or  population  and  that  the  Senators 
should  be  elected  by  the  SUte  legisla- 
tures for  a  term  of  6  years.    The  reason 
assigned  for  electing  them  by  the  legis- 
lature was  upon  the  theory  that  the  leg- 
islatures would  be  more  Jealous  of  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  States  than  any 
other  one  group  of  people  within  the 
States   and  would,  therefore,  be   more 
likely  to  hold  the  Senators  accountable 
for  the  preservation  of  the  States'  rights 
and  powers.   That  is,  it  was  definitely  de- 
signed in  the  preparation  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  the  Senators  were  to  repre- 
sent and  preserve  the  rights  of  the  States 
against  encroachments  by  the  new  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  charged  with 
the   responsibility   of   representing   the 
people,  their  term  of  office  being  limited 
to  2  years  in  order  that  they  would  always 
be  fresh  from  the  people  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  natural  and  logical  thing  hap- 
pened following  the  seventeenth  amend- 
ment.   Senators  then  began  to  cultivate 
the  good  will  of  the  people  and  they  were 
not  long  in  finding  that  this  could  be 
done  most  efifectively  by  having  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  assume  some  of  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  the  peo- 
ple which  invariably  means  the  surren- 
der of  sdme  right  or  power  of  both  the 
people  and  the  States.   Furthermore,  of- 
ficials   in    the    executive    departments, 
who  are  always  looking  for  an  opportu- 
nity  to   increase   their   ftmctions   and 
powers,  were  not  long  in  learning  how 
to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  Senators,  a 
situation  which  not  only  enabled  Sen- 
ators to  command  but  to  demand  more 
bacon  for  the  States,  and  every  time 
there    was    pork    for    distribution    the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  enlarged  and  every  time 
the  bacon  was  accepted  by  the  people  or 
their      representatives,      corresponding 
rights  and  powers  of  the  States  were 
decreased. 

If   the   trend  continues  the   Federal 
Government  will  eventually  absorb  all  of 
the  essential  rights  of  both  the  States 
and  the  people.    It  is  a  situation  that 
commands  the  most  serious  thought  and 
consideration  by  the  people's  representa- 
tives, both  State  and  National,  Including 
leadership  in  church,  school,  business, 
and  so  forth.    It  will  not  be  permanently 
solved  until  the  war  is  over.    However,  It 
is  not  primarily  a  post-war  problem, 
although  it  may  be  one  of  the  vital  re- 
lated qualifications  of  those  selected  to 
write  the  post-war  program.    The  ques- 
tion as  I  see  it  is  whether  ^e  people  and 
the  States  want  to  siu-render  their  right* 
and  responsibilities  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  then  substitute  state  social- 
ism in  place  of  our  former  democratic 
system  of  goverrunent.    This  will  not  be 
an  uphill  business;  it  is  downgrade  all 

the  way. 

poerr-wAB  paooaAac 

Of  course,  there  are  many  people 
thinking  and  talking  about  postwar  pro- 
grams, and  it  appears  that  the  percent- 
age or  probably  the  actual  number  is 
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larKCi  than  those  vi.ho  are  ihinkinK.  plan- 
mn?.  and  praying  to  viin  the  war.     We 
all  think  ve  will  win  the  wai .  but  think- 
ing people  and  tho.^e  who  are  actually 
makins  the  sacrifice  to  win  already  know 
and  r«'ah;'.e  it  cannot  and  will  not  be  won 
by  wishful  thinking.    Furthermore,  too 
much  talk  and  suggested  post-war  for-   j 
muia"  could  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution toward  losing  the  war.     If  press  ' 
report>  are  correct ,  some  of  our  rteigh-   ' 
bon>  and  Allied  friends  are  already  ex-   , 
pressing  .some  apprehension  or  suspicions 
as  to  what  the  United  States  may  at- 
tempt to  do  when  the  war  is  over.     They   ; 
are  already  sugsiesting  that  if  they  knew  , 
for  certain  the  United  States  would  want   j 
and  demand  the  biggest  half  of  every-   ; 
thing  worth  while  following  the  war  they 
are  not  so  certain  it  would  be  to  their  best 
Interest  to  continue  to  lend  us  their  moral 
support,  irrespective  of  the  other  support 
they  have  t)een  able  to  give.    Such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  some  countries 
will  make  this  war  more  difficult  to  win 
and  make  it  more  necessary  to  sacrifice 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  young  men  that 
could    be   saved    through    an    unselfish, 
jam-up    spirit    of    good    will    and    co- 
operation. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  least  said 
»bout  these  post-war  formulas  may  be 
the  easiest  mended.  We  Americans 
know  what  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  will  be  toward  our  friends  and 
allies  when  this  war  is  over.  We  know 
that  we  are  anxious  to  see  the  people  of 
every  nation  have  the  right  to  work  out, 
establish,  and  maintain  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  liking  so  long  as 
they  do  not  trespass  upon  similar  pre- 
rogatives of  others,  but  all  the  people  of 
the  dlfTerent  nations  do  not  know  this. 
and  we  should  not  deceive  ourselves  in 
thinking  they  are  not  being  told  differ- 
ently every  day,  and  it  is  this  different 
'  story  that  gives  rise  to  their  apprehen- 
sions and  we  should  be  careful  to  do 
nothing  that  would  lend  support  to  their 
suspicions. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sjx'culation  and 
planning  as  to  what  our  post-war  pro- 
gram will  be  at  home.  Some  are  insist- 
ing that  they  are  able  to  visualize  and 
predict  exactly  what  our  problems  here 
will  be  and  aro  now  prepared  to  write  a 
prescription  or  formula  for  their  solu- 
tion. The  formula  which  seems  to  be 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  some  and  the 
one  being  propagandized  to  the  greatest 
extent  is  that  our  Government  will  not 
only  guarantee  every  man  and  woman  a 
job.  but  it  will  be  one  that  will  enable 
them  to  establish  and  maintain  a  stand- 
ard of  living  -satisfactory  to  themselves. 
The  objective  is  one  to  which  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  should  certainly  aspire  and 
faithfully  strive  to  attain,  but  the  for- 
mula suggested  can  mean  nothing  less 
than  the  destruction  of  individual  ini- 
tiative, the  absolute  surrender  of  our 
democratic  philosophy  of  life,  and  the 
establishment  of  state  socialism.  Ten 
years  ago  no  real  patriotic  American 
would  seriously  have  suggested  such  a 
program  and  there  are  not  a  great  pt^r- 
centage  of  our  population  who  are  willing 
to  admit  they  wholeheartedly  subscribe 
to  such  a  philosophy  of  government  now. 


but  it  is  trasic  to  think  how  many  native- 
born  Americans  who  .seem  to  be  willing 
to  give  up  or  surrender  their  re^ponsi-   | 
bility  to  plan.  devi.«e.  work  out  and  for- 
mulate their  own  life-program  and  iden- 
tify  themselves  with  it.     I   have   great 
faith  in  the  American  soldier  of  today   , 
and  upon  his  return  I  hope  to  see  him 
repudiate  such  a  philosophy  and  take  the 
position  that  he  offered  his  life  to  sus- 
tain a  government  that  will  encourage 
thrift,  industry,  and  initiative— a  govfrn- 
ment  that  will  encourage  equal  rewards 
for    equal    merit    or    equal    productive 
power,  but  not  a  government  that  will 
regiment  or  ham-string  business  by  say- 
ing to  an  employer  he  shall  not  have  the 
right  to  exercise  his  discriminating  judg- 
ment as  to  the  productive  ability  of  appli- 
cants   regardless    of    whether    they    be 
young  or  old,  short  or  tall,  high  or  low. 
fat  or  lean,  white  or  black,  blonde  or 
brunette. 

A  great  deal  more  could  be  said  on 
this  latter  observation  because  much  re- 
sentment has  developed  in  recent  years 
to    a    philosophized     propaganda    that 
would  have  everybody  believe  there  is  no 
diflerence  between  the  productive  ability 
or  earning  capacity  of  white  and  colored 
people.    They  admit  there  is  such  a  dif- 
ference in  white  people  but  that  there  is 
none  between  white  and  colored,  except 
when  applied  to  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
so   forth.     They  Insist   further  in   this 
enigma  or  as  some  will  say,  "New  Deal 
philosophy."  our  Government  should  see 
to  it  that  all  barriers  preventing  the  in- 
tegration of  the  white  and  colored  races 
should   be   removed   and   it   should   no 
longer   tolerate   any  social    distinctions 
that  may  have  heretofore  existed.    This 
situation  will  present  another  po.>t-\var 
problem  for  our  returning  soldiers  pro- 
vided it  is  not  settled  in  the  meantime. 
The  observation   I  am   making   is   that 
instead  of  creating  additional  problems 
for  our  soldiers  to  solve  upon  their  return 
we  should  be  displaying  our  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  government 
for   which   they   are   fighting,    for   it   is 
somewhat   disheartening   to   find   many 
taking  advantage  of  the  war  situation 
to  promote  principles  of  government  and 
philosophies  out  of  line  and  inconsis- 
tent to  those  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
fighting  to  protect  and  sustain.     There 
is  no  doubt  but  what  our  long-estabhshed 
principles   and  cherished   traditions  of 
government  are  now  in  the  refining  pot 
and  it  is  no  time  to  be  misled  or  to  be 
led  astray  by  new  political  gods  or  >;cd- 
desses. 


Life's  Frustrations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or    AtABAM.4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Peter 
Marshall,  pastor  of  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian   Cliurch,   in    tiie    Nation's 


Capital,  preached  a  .^ermon  on  Memorial 
Day  which  is  so  universal  in  its  appli- 
cation, and  so  comforting  to  those  of  us 
who  see  fni.stration  all  about  us  and  ex- 
perience It  almost  every  day,  that  he  has 
yielded  to  the  importunity  of  many  of 
us  who  were  privile;ied  to  hear  it  that 
it  be  given  to  the  Nation  through  the 
columns  of  the  Concression.\l  Record. 

Two  of  the  illustrations  he  gave  are 
peculiarly  apt  and  challenging  as  we  be- 
gin to  approach  the  glad  day  when  vic- 
tory shall  have  crowned  our  arms  and 
made  us  free  to  build  the  peace  upon 
the  foundation  of  righteous,  clear,  and 
constructive  thinking  that  must  be  done 
before  the  imminence  of  the  necessity  for 
action  makes  thinking  hurried. 

While  challenging  all  of  us  to  put  forth 
our  best  efforts,  he  reminds  us  of  the  as- 
surance of  Almighty  aid  when  we  work 
in  consonance  with  the  divine  will  and 
plan  for  each  of  us  and  for  His  world. 

Therefore  it  is  with  real  joy  that  I  ex- 
ercise the  privilege  of  presenting  in  this 
forum,  and  through  the  Congressional 
Record  to  its  readers,  the  Nation  over 
and  the  world  around,  that  truly  great 
sermon : 

LIFE  S  FRCSTRATIONS 

(By    Dr    Peter    Marshal],    New   York    Aver.ue 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.  C  ) 
(This  sermon  is  based  upon  a  cl-uipter  in  a 
book,    the    Healing    Cross,    by    Herbert    H. 
Farmer. ) 

•T  have  cau.-<;ci  tlw-e  to  see  it  with  thine 
eyes,  but  thou  .<h;<!t  nut  go  over  thither." 
(Deuteronomy   34  4  » 

It  Is  a  strange  but  undeniable  lact 
of  history  that  some  oi  lis  greatest  char- 
acters, despite  their  triumphs  and  their 
aciiievements  have  been  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed and  broken  .^gaI^.  and  again  it  happens. 
Sometimes  nut  un'U  lliey  die  doe.=;  the  world 
di.-cover  tlieir  siiattered  dreams  or  come  to 
know  of  their  withored  hopes.  Sometimes 
the  world  never  knows 

Take  Mo.'es,  tur  example.  A  great  emanci- 
pator, his  was  the  privilege  and  the  honor  ot 
leading  his  people  cut  of  bondage  into  free- 
dom, from  the  slavery  of  Egypt  to  seek  na- 
tionhood and  li);erty  m  a  promised  land.  He 
was  the  lawgiver  Hi<  the  indomitable  spirit, 
the  fearlcsi  leadership,  tlic  dynamic  faith. 
And  yet,  his  too  was  the   IjToken   heart. 

Although  he  led  his  beloved  people  toward 
the  promi.-ed  land,  he  himself  was  never  to 
enter  it.  The  recoid  stages  the  fact  with  ret- 
icer.ce  and  simplicity  The  wcids  contain 
tri'.ycdy  and  pathos— yet  they  are  simple 
words — for  it  i.s  only  m  .simple  words  that 
the  deepest  things  of  the  human  heart  can 
be  described.  The  text  leads  us  Into  the 
presence  of  an  old  man  as  he  sits  on  a  moun- 
tain top  conscious  that  the  end  is  very  near. 
The  sand  is  running  cut.  He  has  net  long  to 
live.  He  knows  it,  and  now  he  is  told  that 
tlie  fruit  of  his  anguish  and  labor  is  to  be 
plucked  and  enjoyed  by  nnother.  And  there 
we  are  left 

We  may  never  know  what  thoughts  were 
his  as  he  sat  pondering  this  strange  provi- 
dence. He  was  a  great  man.  a  giant  among 
men.  a  man  of  destiny,  indeed.  And  here  l« 
a  bitter  ending. 

Does  it  not  sum  up  all  the  clement  of  frus- 
tration and  disappu.ntment  in  life  which  to 
some  extent  comes  to  all  of  us?  How  tragic, 
how  simple,  is  God's  word  to  Moses:  "I  have 
caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou 
Shalt  not  go  ever  thither  " 

Come  now,  take  counsel  with  your  own 
heart,  are  you  not  compelled  to  confess  that 
life  has  not  turned  out  as  you  had  hoped 
it    Would?     A^    you    lock    back    upon    y^ur 
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younger  years,  do  you  not  see  the  unfulfilled 
promise  and  the  unrealized  hopes  of  ycuth, 
the  buds  that  never  came  to  flower?  Isn't 
there  something  unresponsive,  disillusioning 
and  du.a;'polnting  in  th;s  life? 

In  otir  day  dreams  we  see  ourselves  suc- 
cessful, overcoming  difficulties,  excelling  in 
the  things  wherein  we  long  to  succeed.  But  ' 
day  dreams  are  of  fragile  stuff,  an  enchanted 
vapor  blown  tway  by  the  strong  winds  of 
reality.  We  all  seek  the  best  In  life,  yet 
again  and  again  we  are  forced  to  accept 
the  second  best — and  frr  some  it  is  not  even 
that. 

Is  it  not  the  wisdom  that  comes  with  age 
and  experience  that  forces  us  to  conclude  that 
we  can  very  seldom  receive  what  we  set  our 
heaits  upon.  We  may  not  make  cut  of  life 
what  we  once  hoped  to  make  out  of  it.  We 
mav  no-  achieve  what  both  circumstances  . 
and  our  own  hard  work  Indicated  might  be  | 
cur  achievement.  • 

The  hard  fact  is  that  there  is  a  frustrating 
element  m  life.  Rec(igiiizing  it  and  making 
allowances  for  it  would  be  the  surest  way 
fcr  young  people  to  avoid  broken  hearts  and 
the   bitter   tears  of   disappointment. 

There  is  a  good  chance  that  we  may  not 
get  exactly  what  we  want  in  life.  For  people 
have  earned  their  objective  in  one  direction 
only  to  find  that  they  have  lost  it  in  another. 
How  many  have  sought  a  goal  with  deter- 
mination, "effort,  and  even  sacrifice,  only  to 
find  when  they  reached  it.  that  It  was  not 
as  satisfying  as  thry  thought  it  would  be? 
Thi.s  Is  universally  true  Life  is  full  of  such 
discoveries 

Most  people  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
Bay  that  we  see  this  truth  most  plainly  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  side  of  cur  natures. 
There  is  a  vision  of  an  unattainable  holiness 
which  haunts  even  the  most  devcut  and  the 
best  among  us. 

Am  I  not  speaking  for  you  al>o  when  I  say 
that  I  am  disappointed  with  myself?  I  look 
back  with  wistful  regret  on  the  dreams  I 
once  dreamed — how  heroic  I  meant  to  be. 
I  was  to  personify  every  ncble  virtue.  I  was 
going  to  be  dilTerent 

Well.  I  am  not  different,  for  the  dreams 
have  faded,  as  dream?  will.  They  have  not 
been  realized.  And  there  are  memories  that 
cast  shadows  Situations  revealed  moral 
cowardices,  and  when  the  test  came  the  flaws 
and  the  weak  places  in  character  were  re- 
vealed. In  spite  of  the  day  dreams  and  the 
highest  hopes.  I  have  to  realize  that  I  am  not 
of  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made,  nor 
do  I  possess  the  ingredients  fcr  great  moral 
or  spiritual  achievements,  and  it  is  beginning 
to  look  as  if  I  i>ever  shall. 

Are  there  not  many  among  you  who  will 
Join  me  in  that  confession?  We  have  seen  It 
with  cur  eyes,  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  go  over 
thither.  We  have  seen  the  vision,  dreamed 
the  dream,  given  birth  to  the  hope,  but  we 
are  still  struggling  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
promised  land.  We  are  only  poor,  ordinary 
creatures  after  all.  In  spite  of  our  dreams  and 
otir  fine  sentiments. 

I  said  this  fact  of  life's  Iru'^trations  was 
univcr-ally  true  It  applies  al.«o  to  great 
causes.  It  might  be  approprTSte  fcr  us  on  this 
Memorial  Day  to  think  of  a  historic  example. 
You  will  remember  that  when  our  soldiers. 
In  1917  and  1918.  marched  off  to  war.  it  was 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
That  was  a  noble  sentiment,  an  ideal,  and 
an  objective  'or  which  a  man  might  well  give 
up  his  life.  It  challenged  the  heroism  and 
the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  our  men  who 
manned  the  guns  in  the  Argonne,  who  broke 
the  Hmdenburg  line,  who  made  immortal 
such  names  as  Chateau  Thierry.  St.  Mihiel, 
and  Belleau  Wood  The  men  who  sleep  in 
Flanders  Field  did  exactly  that.  They 
brought  that  crusade  to  the  very  edge  of  suc- 
cess They  did  make  the  world  safe  for 
demc  cracv,  but  their  sacrifice  wa.-  nuUiflcd  by 
the  blind  selfishness  of  men  at  home  who 
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had  not  seen  the  vision  nor  understood  that 
humanity  Is  a  human  family. 

Again  this  same  stubborn  truth,  this  fact 
of  frustration  and  disappointment  api^ufed   ' 
to  dash  the  hopes  of  ail  who  were  Interested 
in   great   moral   movements   and   social   pro- 
grams. 

More  than  20  years  ago.  when  women  were 
given"  the  right   to  vote,  the  sentiment  was 
expressed  all  over  the  country-  that  a   new 
and  better  day  waf  about  to  dawn,  for  now  it 
was   said,   women   would   rally   to   the    great 
causes  of  right,  justice,  morality,  and  decency. 
"When  a  question  arises  as  to  morality,  or    i 
ethics,  or  righteousness."  they  said,  "the  votes 
of  the  women  will  be  on  that  side,  and  we 
will  be  able  to  carry  through  some  gieat  re- 
forms"   One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  century 
is  that  the  women's  votes  seem  to  have  made 
little  difference.     They   have  not  raised  the 
level  of  society.     They  have  not  established    ' 
more  clean  and  pure  social  standards.    They 
have   not   made   marriage  a  more  sacred  or   | 
holy  thing.    They  have  not  strengthened  the    1 
home  ties.     They  have  not  ennobled  woman-    ' 
hood.    In  short,  they  have  not  done  what  we 
hoped  and  prayed  they  would. 

Does  not  our  Lord  furnish  us  with  the  ; 
supreme  example  of  this  same  truth?  Christ 
seems  to  have  begun  His  ministry  with  the 
hope  that  the  whole  Jewish  people  would 
respond  to  His  call  and  become  what  they 
were  always  meant  to  be — the  mediators  of 
Gods  truth  and  love  to  all  the  world.  But 
It  was  not  to  be.  He  found  hardness  of 
heart,  opposition,  spiritual  blindness,  and 
a  perverse  obstinacy  which  may  not  alto- 
gether have  stirprised  Him.  but  which  cer- 
tainly did  disappoint  Him. 

See  Him  nearing  the  close  of  His  earthly 
ministry — how  many  had  responded  to  His 
call?  "True,  there  were  multitudes  to  re- 
ceive the  loaves  and  the  fishes;  but  as  soon 
as  He  began  to  talk  about  the  cross  they 
turned  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him. 
Think  of  the  many  who  were  never  openly 
loyal.  Think  of  those  who  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  crowd,  the  drifters  who  chose  neither 
"the  highway  nor  the  low.  but  in  between 
on  the  misty  flats,  drift  to  and  fro."  the 
rich  young  ruler,  for  example,  and  Nicode- 
mus,  and  countless  others,  who,  although 
they  came  under  the  spell  of  the  Nazarene, 
somehow  could  never  openly  acknowledge 
Him,  lacking  the  courage  or  the  conviction, 
or  both. 

We  who  are  only  human,  we  who  are  sin- 
ners, and  so  lacking  ourselves  In  spiritual 
discernment  and  understanding  can  never 
fully  grasp  the  meaning  of  Gethsemane,  but 
one  thing  seems  clear,  part  of  Its  sorrow 
was  Christ's  realization  that  His  call  to  the 
Jewish  people  had  failed.  We  can  never  take 
out  of  Gethsemane  the  bitterness  and  the 
tragedy  this  must  have  been  fcr  Christ. 
Yet  He  went  on  to  the  cross,  stronger  than 
ever,  to  turn  apparent  failure  into  glorlotis 
'    victory. 

I        Could  It  not  be  said  of  Jesus  that  He,  too, 
j    .caw   something   with  His  eyes   that   He   was 
'\    not  at  that  time  to  enter? 
I        What  are  we  to  make  of  this  quality  of  life. 
;    its      frustrations      and      dlsappointmenu? 
'    Shall    we    allow    it    to    embitter    us?      Shall 
we  become  cynical  and  give  up  the  struggle? 
We  cannot  know  what  the  old  man  ifi  think- 
ing as  we  watch  Moses  sitting  on  Mount  Nebo 
looking  through   his  tears,  perhaps,  at   that 
fair  land  which  he  knows  now  he  will  never 
enter.    His  is  a  noble  face,  masterful,  strong, 
yet  he  gives  no  sign  of  the  tumult   within 
him,   no   tell-tale   expression,   only    the   eyes 
are  misty.     Is  he  looking  back  and  bitterly 
repenting    the    weakness    and    disobedience 
which    brought    about    this    calamity?       He 
knew  when  and  where  he  had  failed.    He  had 
made  a  mistake.     He  had  disqualified  him- 
self.   Is  he  fighting  tears  of  sick  disappoint- 
ment that  the  glory  of  the  accomplishments 
i  for  which  he  had  worked  so  long  was  to  go  to 


another?  Or  has  all  that  been  fought  through 
long  ago.  so  that  now  without  regrets,  with- 
out envy  or  Jealousy,  without  rebellion  he 
resigns  himself  to  Gcd?  He  could  say.  "I  have 
done  the  best  that  I  could.  I  must  leave  the 
rest  with  God  "  Moses  had  been  frustrated 
into  sublimity. 

Lafe  has  certain  finalities.  A  broken  pane 
of  glass  IS  beyond  repair.  A  burned-out  light 
bulb  is  a  dark  and  dead  thing  An  eggshell 
once  shattered  cannot  be  molded  again. 
The  broken  flower  is  doomed  to  death.  There 
Is  a  sense  In  which  we  cannot  undo  things, 
and  some  mistakes  are  irrevocable. 

If  you  take  a  wrong  turning  In  life,  you  c»n 
never  go  back  to  where  you  were  and  take  the 
right  one.  If  you  fail  In  some  task  and  re- 
sponsibility, you  are  ever  afterward  the  per- 
son who  failed  In  that  task  and  responsi- 
bility, and  the  same  opportunity  will  never 
come  again.  If  you  sin,  you  cannot  go  back 
and  not  sfh  at  that  particular  point. 

Since  we  all  make  mistakes,  and  take  wrong 
turnings,  and  do  disloyal  things,  and  fall  to 
realize  cur  ambitions,  life  for  all  of  us  la  a 
weaving  together  of  a  great  many  mlght-have- 
taeens 

While  this  Is  true  we  must  remember  that 
we  are  still  living  In  the  days  of  grace,  and 
the  Gospel  Is  a  gospel  of  the  second  chance 
and  the  third  chance  and  the  fourth  and  ftfth 
chancer — seventy  times  seven.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  mathematics  after  all,  but  a  mat- 
ter of  attitude.  We  are  all  Inclined  to  take 
too  materialistic  a  view  of  what  constitute* 
success  and  failure  In  life. 
I  What  Is  God's  view  of  success  and  failure? 
Not  In  accumulation  of  wealth,  for.  remem- 
ber. Christ  said  to  the  rich  young  ruler.  "On* 
thing  thou  lackest  "  Not  in  material  proc- 
perity.  for  God  said  to  the  men  who  planned 
to  build  bigger  barns.  "Thou  fool,  this  night 
shall  thy  soul  be  required  of  thee,  and  then 
whose  shall  these  things  be?"  No;  not  In 
these  things  lies  success. 

What  really  matters  to  God  is  whether  at  ■ 
the  end  of  your  pilgrimage  you  have  a  mind 
and  character  ready  for  eternity.  This  life  la 
a  preparation  for  the  life  hereafter.  The  end 
of  your  pilgrimage  Is  quite  a  secondary  thing. 
If  only  somehow  we  could  grasp  God's  view  of 
life.  If  only  somehow  we  could  be  persuaded 
that  the  thing  that  matters  with  God  Is  not 
how  long  you  live,  but  how;  not  how  much  of 
this  world  s  knowledge  you  have  gained,  but 
whether  you  know  Him.  whom  to  know  is  life 
eternal.  It  Is  not  Important  to  God  how  old 
you  are  according  to  the  calendar,  but  l)OW 
old  you  are  in  Christian  experience.  It  doea 
not  matter  to  God  whether  you  ever  make 
Who's  Who:  the  thing  that  is  ImporUnt  La 
that  your  name  is  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life. 
You  may  become  a  famous  person  or  you  may 
end  up  an  Insignificant  notxxly;  you  may 
achieve  a  quarter,  one-half,  or  three-fourths 
of  your  heart's  desires;  you  may  live  to  see 
m9st  of  your  dreams  come  true  or  you  may 
see  the  fruits  of  your  labor  given  to  another: 
but  which  It  is  does  not  finally  matter  so  long 
as  you  have  In  and  through  it  all  learned 
patience  ai^d  humility  and  tendernesa  and 
understanding  and  an  utter  dependence  upon 
God  and  His  mercy  Just  as  you  are. 

The  world's  greatest  failures  may,  after  all. 
be  best  prepared  for  God's  purposes.  Just  aa 
the  wood  from  which  the  lute  Is  carved  can- 
not sound  its  sweetest  note  until  the  very 
heart  of  It  ha.s  been  cut  away. 

It  is  a  fact  of  Christian  experience  that 
life  Is  a  series  of  troughs  and  peaks.  In  His 
efforts  to  get  permanent  possession  of  a  aoul 
God  relies  on  the  troughs  more  than  the 
peaks  and  some  of  His  special  favorite*  have 
gone  thiough  longer  and  deeper  troughs  than 
anyone  else. 

Moses  was  kept  out  of  the  promised  land 
because  of  a  sin — a  failure — a  mistake  many 
years  before.    There  was  no  going  back  on 
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th»t  tin.  There  wm  no  t«c«plng  Ita  conse- 
quences. Tbe  ambition  which  be  bsd  cber- 
lahed  for  s  great  many  years  now  lay  dead 
at  his  (e«t. 

Tragedy,  you  say?  No,  not  tragedy.  If  he 
can  die  with  ^u  eyea  uplifted  to  Ocd  In  quiet 
acceptance  of  it  and  In  calm  surrender  of  this 
life  and  all  Ita  poor  satlafactlons  for  some- 
thing higher  and  more  spiritual  and  more 
completely  satlafylng  In  the  life  to  come. 

The  greatest  thing  the  Bible  teaches  us 
about  Ufa  U  that  It  la  a  preparation  for  eter- 
iUty.  We  are.  after  all.  pilgrims  passing 
through.  We  are  going  through  a  school  ttat 
Is  often  hard,  sometimes  dull  and  dreary, 
aonetlmea  happy  and  Joyous,  sometimes 
•tern  In  Its  discipline,  and  inexorable  in  its 
grades,  but  always  Its  curriculum  points  to 
graduation  day  and  the  honors  It  bestows 
are  given  to  them  who  are  most  prepared  for 
the  life  that  la  to  come.  Its  parchments  may 
have  gone  to  aome  whom  the  world  would 
regard  aa  th«  greatest  failure  of  hlatory.  and 
yet  they  may  be  best  prepared  for  God's  pur- 
poaea  and  most  ready  for  eternity. 

Perhapa  thU  was  the  Idea  Kipling  gUmpeed 
In  his  L'Bnvol: 

"And  only  tXw  Uaater  ahall  praise  us.  and  only 

the  Master  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one 

shall  work  for  fame; 
But  each  for  tha  Joy  of  tha  working,  and 

each.  In  his  separate  sur. 
ffhaii  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  tha 

Ood  of  Things  as  They  are." 

Surely  we  can  ae«  that  U  this  lUe  must  dis- 
appoint. If  It  accnoa  to  us  to  have  more  than 
Ita  abare  of  trtistratlons,  U  It  not  to  teach  us 
that  there  la  a  beyond  fcr  which  this  life  is 
but  a  preparation,  so  Jiat  we  ahsU  concen- 
trate not  on  the  things  of  the  earth,  but  set 
our  affection  on  things  above  and  seek  treas- 
urea  not  on  the  earth  where  tlileves  break 
through  snd  steal,  and  where  moth  and  rust 
doth  corrupt,  but  lay  up  treasures  In  heaven? 
Tliat  la  tha  leaaon  we  must  learn. 

Richard  Cecil  wanted  to  teach  his  little 
girl  the  meaning  of  consecration.  »o  one  day 
tn  hla  library  he  took  her  on  his  knees  and 
aaked  her  If  she  loved  htm  well  enough  to 
give  up  a  little  necklace  of  glsss  beads  which 
■be  greatly  prised.  She  wore  them  constantly 
and  loved  them,  although  they  were  very 
ctieap  si*M  beads. 

She  loaked  up  st  her  father  with  <»  very 
puxzled  look,  her  eyes  were  sad.  her  lower  lip 
vaa  trembling,  and  as  she  thought  of  losing 
h9T  beads  she  began  to  cry.  She  sobbed: 
"Tes.  Papa;  if  you  want  me  to.  111  give 
tbem  up  - 

-Well."  said  her  father,  ">ou  take  them  off, 
•Dd  throw  them  Into  the  fireplace." 

Still  crying,  and  very,  very  slowly,  she  made 
tba  grtat  aacriflce.  and  then  ran  back  into 
his  arms  and  sobbed  as  If  her  heart  would 
break  Her  father  patted  her  little  golden 
head  and  gently  said:  "Now  Papa  knows  that 
you  lOYe  him  " 

Nothing  more  was  said  for  several  days. 
Then  came  her  birthday,  and  her  father 
Cklied  her.  and  openlnc  a  little  casket,  handed 
to  her  a  chain  of  real  pearls.  Her  eyes  opened 
wide,  and  she  became  excited  as  he  asked  her 
to  put  them  on  and  wear  them  as  his  gift 
Of  love  to  her,  "because  Papa  loves  you." 

She  locked  him  full  In  the  face,  and  then 
•  great  light  broke  upon  her  and  throwing 
her  arma  around  his  neck,  she  cried:  "Now  I 
know  why  you  msde  me  give  up  my  glass 
beads.  Oh,  Papa,  forgive  me.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand then,  but  I  do  now." 

That  la  the  consecration  which  Ood  loves, 
and  loves  to  reward.  One  day  we  shaU  un- 
dtrstand  why  we  did  not  receive  our  glass 
beads,  and  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  under- 
standing that  If  we  had  gained  Canaan  we 
Bight  have  tact  heaven. 
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HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   UICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943  j 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
porter of  the  Detroit  Times  of  July  4 
gives  his  construction  of  what  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  thinks  of  the  New  i 
Deal.    The  report  is  as  follows: 
BacwsTZB  BukSTS  Home-Front  Plans — End  or 

LrrTLE   BtrSINESBMAN    SOTJGHT  AS   FIRST   STEP 

or  Scheme,  Says  Sewator — Hopkins  Most 
Important  Man  ih  Untted  Statis,  States- 
man Prom  Maine  Finds 

(By  Bill  Cunningham  I 
A  small  but  key-posltloned  and  super- 
powerful  group  of  left  wingers  "In  the  Dr. 
Jekyll-Mr.  Hyde  administration  set-up"  is 
trying  to  kill  our  capitalistic  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  Is  hailing  the  war  as  a  heaven- 
sent speed-up  of  their  carefully  laid  and 
long-plotted  plans,  charged  Maine's  con- 
servative Senator  Ralph  O.  Brewster.  In  a 
smashing,  exclusive,  and  on-the-record  Inter- 
view with  your  correspondent  In  Portland 
last  Thursday. 

The  Senator  says  hell  grant  them  sin- 
cerity. He  concedes  that  they  really  be- 
lieve the  abolition  of  the  profit  system,  the 
"evolution"  from  capitalism  to  national 
socialism,  New  Deallsm.  or  whatever  they 
prefer  »e  call  their  translatlor  of  tota!!- 
tarlanlsm,  will  serve  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number. 

time  has  come  to  let  public  decide 

But  the  Senator  doesn't  believe  It.  He  says 
An  erica  wont  believe  it  nor  accept  It:  that 
the  time  has  come  to  drag  it  out  Into  the 
open  and  let  the  American  public  know 
what's  been  done  and  what's  being  clone 
under  cover  of  the  war  emergency.  Tlie  time 
has  come,  he  said,  to  talk — and  he   talked. 

That  Itself  is  significant,  if  not  practically 
sensational 

Brewster  is  not  the  talking  kind  He's  not 
a  sensationalist.  He  doesn't  seek  publicity. 
The  former  Governor  of  Maine  is  a  quiet. 
studious  type  of  statesman,  who  isu  t  given 
to  making  statements  Just  to  hear  the  ratters 
ring 

Nor  does  he  compound  his  opinions  from 
what  he  reads  In  the  newspapers  and  hears 
at  the  Mayflower  bar.  as  do  many  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

A  quiet  conservative,  hard-working  tee- 
totaler he  stays  on  the  Job  in  Wa-shington 
even  when  the  Senate  Is  recos.'^ecl. 

He  gets  his  information  first-hand  and  he 
doles  It  out  the  same  way. 

When  he  speaks  of  waste  In  war  plants 
and  kindred  skullduggery,  he  speaks  with 
especial  authority,  because,  as  the  only  New 
Englander  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  powerful  Truman  committee,  much  of  his 
tlmj  Is  spent  In  hearings.  Inspections,  and 
investigations  at  the  sites. 

He's  not  an  X-card,  chair-tilting  states- 
man. 

He  moves  around  on  the  look-see. 

He's  been  in  Alaska,  the  Caribbean,  over 
moat  of  continental  America  on  inspections 
and  investigations  since  the  war  emergency 
began. 

Tou  may  hear  of  him  next  in  Africa.  Iran, 
Russia,  or  China. 

Certainly  nobody  In  New  England  can 
speak  with  aa  much  authority  and  few  in  the 
Nation  probably  can.  With  the  authority  he 
oomblnea  eouraga. 


His  background  of  Bowdoln  and  Harvard 
Law  speaks  sufficiently  concerning  his  intel- 
ligence. 

LEADERSHIP   CHAOS   MAY   BE   PART  OF   PLAN 

■What  seems  to  be  a  leaderless  design  for 
chaut,.'  he  said,  "may  all  be  part  of  a  plan. 
We  know  that  this  cell  of  left  wingers  have  a 
plan.  What  you  call  'the  do  gooders'  have 
been  wurk.ng  on  it  all  along. 

■You  a^k  me  if  these  men  actually  meet 
and  scheme,  "your  answer  Is  In  the  news. 
The  special  House  committee  investigating 
the  e.xecutive  agencies  has  just  seized  by  sub- 
peua  nine  boxes  of  the  confidential  files  of 
David  Ginitburg.  former  general  counsel  of  the 
Office  of  Pr.ce  Administration. 

"Look  at  Committee  Counsel  Harold  Allen's 
public  announcement  after  he  had  analyzed 
the  secret  memoranda     •     •     *." 

Here  he  pointed  to  the  front  page  news- 
ppper  story  which  read: 

"Under  guise  of  wartime  price  control." 
said  Mr  Allen's  analysis  of  the  documents, 
"the  Office  cf  Price  Administration  is  seeking 
to  bring  the  entire  industrial  system  under 
bureaucratic  control  by  regulating  not  the 
prices  of  Its  products  but  by  controlling  the 
sum  of  ita  profit.^.  •  •  •  There  is  no  au- 
thority for  such  a  policy  In  the  Price  Control 
Act  of  January  1942  or  Its  amendments,  the 
Stabilisation  Act  rf  October  2.  1942. 

"As  to  who  are  the  men,  they  are  the  Harry 
Hopkins  cfitene.  although  he  represents  at 
the  moment  their  reach  Into  the  Interna- 
tional field  and  well  get  back  to  him  in  a 
mlr.ute. 

"The  pink  Utopians,  the  ex-professor-so- 
clal  service  crowd  was  already  boring  stesdily 
away.  It  is  commonly  said  In  Washington 
that  one  of  the  leaders  cf  these  administra- 
tion leftists  said,  of  the  war,  that  whereas 
they  h.^d  orinnallv  estimated  that  it  would 
take  15  years  to  complete  'the  transition'  In 
this  country,  the  way  things  are  going  now 
they  hooe  to  accomplish  It  In  15  months.' 
"  ■Accomplish  precisely  what?'  "  I  asked. 

LITTIE  BTJSINrSSMAN'S  END  TO  BE  FIRST  STEP 

"The  •hquidatl(jn  of  the  kulaks,'  "  he  said, 
kul.iks  being  the  Russian  word  for  middle- 
clr.is.  "the  elimination  of  the  middle  class 
in  busii  ess.  the  small  businessman,  the 
farmer,    the   little.   Independent    fellow. 

■  S'.alin  and  Hitler  used  the  same  tiictlcs. 
Kill  0.1  the  little  felloe:'.-,  concentrate  your 
bu.-:ness  in  a  few  great  firms — say  the  auto- 
mobiles to  Ford,  the  soap  to  Lever  Brothers, 
the  mail  ordfr  business  to  Montgomery  Ward, 
and  then,  with  your  target  narrowed,  you 
can  center  your  fire  and  knock  private  busl- 
ne.'^s   out  entirely. 

'■y...u  knuw  the  story  of  Hitler  and  Thyssen. 
Stupidly  Thysien  backed  Hitler  and  thcueht 
he  was  pri.fltmg  mightily  because  Hitler  was 
haiiaini!   the  n.iticn's   IndU-try   to  him. 

"As  soon  as  Hitler  got  It  all  stored  safely 
there,  however,   he  eliminated  Thyssen. 

■Hu  erstwhile  patron  managed  to  outwit 
the  Ge.=tapo,  which  would  have  made  the 
eliniinatlcn  permanent  and  get  across  the 
border  and  away  with  his  life. 

■■But  the  Nazis  had  the  nation's  industry, 
having  shrewdly  figured  out  that  It  was  easier 
to  wipe  out  one  big  man  than  a  million  little 
ones 

■'Deliberately,  or  accidentally,  that's  the 
pattern  being  followed  here.  The  net  result 
to  the  Nftticn  is  the  same.  You  know  what's 
happening  to  sm?Al  business  under  the  gulso 
of    war    emergency. ' 

"You  know  about  planned-economy,  and 
what  Its  further  program  is.  There's  no  se- 
cret about  it. 

■  The  spokesmen  of  these  administration 
totalltarians  are  already  on  record.  Publica- 
tions sympathetic  with  them  have  placed  the 
further  plans  In  print. 

"These,  in  our  entire  fields  of  merchandise. 
Include  the  elimination  of  brand  names  on 
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all  commodities:  elimination  of  all  trade- 
marks; ruthless  curtailment  of  varieties  In 
all  products;  the  establishment  of  standard 
grades  and  styles  in  very  limited  numbers; 
the  governmental  decree  of  standard  prices 
for  everything. 

"This  will  mean  the  killing  of  the  profit 
system,  the  elimination  of  free  enterprise, 
the  totalitarian  take-over.  It's  the  same  old 
planned -economy  wine,  newly  bottled  as  war- 
time necessity. 

"This  death  blow  to  business  as  we  know 
It,  and  to  a  way  of  life  traditional  with  free 
men.  Is  apparently  to  be  delivered  by  direc- 
tive of  War  Mobilization  Chief  James  F. 
Byrnes." 

ONLY  PROGRESS  Wl'»E  MAKING  IS  AT  THE  FRONT 

■This  's  not  fighting  a  war,  it's  pushing  an 
Ideology,  the  very  Ideology,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  we  are  fighting  with  guns  at  the 
front. 

"The  only  progress  we're  making  anywhere, 
and  with  anything  you  might  note.  too.  is  in 
the  actual  fighting  at  the  front. 

"And  the  reason  we're  making  It  there  Is 
because  that's  the  only  place  where  these 
meddlers  and  schemers  haven't  any  say. 

"The  shooting  has  been  left  to  Admirals 
Leahy,  King,  and  General  Marshall.  The 
President  himself,  although  participating 
with  Mr.  Churchill  In  the  very  top  decisions, 
has  sensibly  left  the  tactics  thereafter  to 
these  military  and  naval  experts.  That's  why 
were  gaining  in  the  fighting,  and  Is  the  only 
reason  why  we  are. 

"The  domestic  scene  under  these  others, 
because  the  President  seems  constitutionally 
unable  to  delegate  authority  and  because  his 
sympathies  seem  predominantly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  these  theorists.  Is  an  horrendous  study 
in  stoppage  and  confusion.  There's  no  head 
to  anything,  no  authority  In  anybody,  and  no 
pattern  of  progress  discernible. 

"Bureaus  overlap  each  other  and  conflict 
with  each  other.  Directives  ordering  great 
changes  the  Congress  never  has  sanctioned 
are  sent  roaring  into  the  ranks  of  the  people. 

"The  bureaucrats  and  those  working  for 
them  are.  many  of  them,  loyal  and  worth- 
while people.  They're  as  amazed  and  as  con- 
fiu=ed  as  the  rest. 

"A  commonly  accepted  saying  In  the  bur- 
geoning bureaus  in  Washington  is,  'You  don't 
have  to  be  crazy  to  work  here,  but  It  help.s.' 
Many  of  the  people  can't  see  any  sense  in 
what  they're  trying  to  do,  but  they  go  on 
doing  It  Ju.<:t  the  same  because  there's  nobody 
In  authority  who  can  tell  them  to  change." 

POWER  URGED  FOR  DAVIS  ON  FOOD,  ICKES  ON  FUEL 

"Take  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
for  instance.  It  has  plainly  and  pitifully 
demonstrated  its  utter  incapacity  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  supplies.  All  thoughtful 
men  in  Washington  of  both  parties  know 
that  set-up  won't  and  can't  work,  and  that 
the  Nation's  food  supply  is  going  to  pot  as  a 
result. 

"Tl-icy  are  convinced  that  food  must  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and,  in  my 
opinion.  Chester  Davis  would  be  a  good  se- 
lection. 

"Tlie  fuel  problem  should  be  placed  ex- 
cluslvelv  In  the  hands  of  Harold  Ickes. 

"Despite  your  recent  Interchange  with  that 
touchy  gent'eman,  and  regardless  of  his  wis- 
dom In  taking  time  from  his  Job  to  pick  a 
private  fight  with  a  newepaperman,  he  is  the 
most  honest  and  capable  administrator  we 
have  in  the  Cabinet. 

"But  he  has  no  authority  and  can't  do 
much  about  fuel. 

"After  the  Army  and  Na\7  tell  him  what 
they  need,  and  they're  often  pretty  slow  about 
telling  him.  all  he  can  do  Is  Inform  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  how  much  is  left  for 
the  public,  and  it's  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration that  then  parcels  It  out. 

•'Davi.=.  or  somebody  like  him,  should  have 
the    food;    Ickes    the   fuel;    and    then    each 


should  have  what  every  bureaucrat  lacks  and 
can't  get  from  tbe  White  House,  full,  hard- 
flsted,  and  crack-down  authority. 

"Theae  men  must  have  power — ^pcwer  to 
act.  Our  efforts  lack  leadership,  point,  and 
horse  sense. 

"In  the  meantime,  our  Army  and  Navy  are 
fighting  bitterly  and  victoriously  on  the 
toughest  fronts  in  the  world,  and  the  home 
folks  are  trying  their  mightiest  to  get  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  tiehind  them. 

"But  the  dreamers  dream,  the  schemers 
scheme,  and  the  political  collectivlsta  coldly 
contrive  to  change  our  form  of  government 
sufficiently  to  perpetuate  themselves  and  con- 
trol It  forever. 

"The  entire  domestic  picture  becomes  more 
deeply  involved.  Congress  is  ignored,  the 
people  aren't  consulted.  The  policy  of 
promising  subsidies  is  a  case  in  point.  Con- 
gress has  never  authorized  it.  All  the  agri- 
cultural agencies  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it. 
Freemen  don't  want  the  dole. 

"The  consideration  that  a  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire  is  traditional  with  American 
people. 

"Analogies  to  Britain  and  Canada  don't 
hold  because  the  backgrounds  and  the  prob- 
lems are  entirely  different. 

"Yet  the  planners  go  right  ahead  Insisting 
upon  subsidies.  It's  paternalistic  govern- 
ment. Mother  knows  best.  It's  plainly  part 
of  the  take-over  plan. 

"The  breaking  up  of  small  buslnes.".  sub- 
sidizing the  farmer,  the  promotion  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  general  throwing  of  as  many 
people  as  possible  upon  the  mercy,  and  there- 
fore Into  the  control,  of  the  governmental 
master  minds  all  seems  part  of  a  general 
plan. 

"So  does  the  unbelievable  waste  and  lack 
of  any  semblance  of  efficiency  in  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  some  of  our  war 
plants. 

"It's  almost  Impossible  to  look  at  some  of 
the  figures  and  listen  to  some  of  the  testi- 
mony and  not  feel  that  somebody  let  these 
things  be  deliberately  done,  the  sooner  to 
bankrupt  the  Nation  and  thus  hurry  'the 
transition.'  " 

KANSAS  CITY  ORDNANCE  PLANT  CASE  IN  POINT 

"I  am  recently  back,  for  instance,  from  the 
Truman  committee  Investigation  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  so-called  Sunflower  ordnance 
plant  near  Kansas  City. 

"There,  a  man  named  Broderick,  who  looked 
as  If  he  might  be  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  con- 
tractor, and  who  testified  that  he  lived  in 
Denver,  said  he  received  a  call  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  report  to  the  office  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  This  was  to  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  a  new  »40,000,- 
000  ordnance  plant  near  Kansas  City. 

"When  he  got  there,  Broderick  testifled, 
they  Introduced  him  to  a  perfect  stranger,  a 
nondescript  little  individual— Broderick  said 
•he  looked  like  the  last  run  of  shad' — and  told 
Broderick  that  this  was  to  be  his  partner. 

"They  were  informed  that  their  fee  for 
building  the  plant  would  be  $800,000  and  were 
told  to  go  outside  and  figure  out  how  they 
wanted  to  split  it 

"The  two  perfect  strangers  stepped  out  In 
the  hall  and  decided  to  whack  up  the  boodle 
70-30,  the  70  percent  going  to  Broderick. 

"This  was  to  be  a  new  sort  of  contract  they 
seem  to  be  using  now.  the  AKM  form.  That 
means  architect-engineer-manager.  The  un- 
explained little  nondescript  was  evidently 
supposed  to  supply  the  AKM  color,  but  Brod- 
erick testified  that  he  didn't  know  a  thing, 
was  utterly  worthless,  and  later  had  ta  be 
moved  to  some  post  that  didn't  really  matter. 
Apparently,  most  of  what  he  had  was  a  polit- 
ical connection. 

-He — the  little  incompetent — later  admit- 
ted in  writing  that  he  didn't  go  closer  to 
Kansas  City  than  Washington  in  connec- 
tion with  the  negotiation  or  lurveyal  of  hi* 


contract  and  Its  problems,  didnt  know  any- 
thing about  local  conditlona,  loc»l  labor 
supply,  nor  any  of  the  things  his  employ- 
ment as  a  know-how  man  placed  upon  blm 
as  an  obligation. 

•3ut  the  project  was  started.  It  was  to 
cost  »40 ,000.000  and  was  to  be  finished  last 
year.  The  waste  has  been  so  shocking,  the 
progress  so  slow  that  It  cant  be  completed 
now  until  next  year,  and  the  cost  will  by 
that  time  be  IISO.000,000. 

"The  incidental  revelations  were  Just  as 
amazing.  Broderick  and  his  partners  got 
$800,000  as  the  two  know-how  men.  who 
obviously  didn't  know  how.  They  contributed 
no  labor,  no  materials,  nothing,  apparently, 
but  their  names. 

"The  war  construction  man  in  authority 
testifled  that  all  his  previous  experience  bad 
consisted  of  looking  after  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  camps,  and  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  construction,  in  charge  of  the  full 
project,  testifled  that  he'd  never  been  In  full 
charge  of  anything  before,  that  he'd  always 
worked  for  somebody  else  and  that  his  aver- 
age salary  had  been  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  a 
year. 

"The  money's  gone.  We've  got  nothing 
for  it.  The  war  could  conceivably  be  over 
before  this  place  is  even  finished.  Itll  never 
be  good  for  anything,  as  it's  located  33  or  M 
miles  from  Kansas  City,  possibly  through 
some  political  arrangement.  There's  no- 
body to  Indict,  and  nothing  to  get  back  if 
there  were." 

STRANGE-LOOKINO    XXPESTS    MAKE   BXG    OBClBIOMi 

"That's  t3rplcal  of  the  enormous  and  crim- 
inal waste  of  the  American  taxpayers'  war- 
fighting  money,  too  common  to  be  accidental. 
Harry  Byed  estimates  that  in  all  our  $17,- 
000.000.000  constrvjction  program  for  facilities 
with  which  to  fight  the  war.  we  have  thrown 
away  $2  for  $1. 

"Those  men  out  at  Kansas  City,  even  the 
union  executives,  testifled  l>efore  our  com- 
mittee that  Vhe  waste  of  labor  there  had  been 
from  25  to  40  percent.  Their  attitude  seemed 
to  be  'so  what?' 

"Turning  vital  and  expensive  projects  such 
as  these  over  to  incompetents  and  letting 
$40,000,000  balloon  to  $130,000,000.  moeUy  In 
hand-outs  to  labor,  is  certainly  too  obvious. 
and  it's  likewise  too  common,  to  write  off 
as  merely  an  accident. 

"You  flnd  some  strange  'experts'  handling 
expert  responsibilities  in  this  almost  humor- 
ously btmgled  domestic  picture  everywhere. 
"The  man  who  doped  out  the  gas-ration- 
ing directive  for  the  Nation  testified  before 
us.  When  we  asked  his  twckground  of  experi- 
ence, we  learned  that  for  the  last  10  years  he'd 
been  manager  of  the  White  Eock  mineral 
springs  out  in  Indiana. 

"He  didn't  know  anything  about  the  prac- 
tical handling  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil,  and 
somewhat  self-consciously  admitted  It. 

"The  actual  writing  of  the  directive  was 
done  by  a  minor  and  rather  sick-looking  pro- 
fessor from  Cornell,  who  didn't  look  nor  talk 
as  if  he  knew  anything  about  it.  either. 

"As  serious  as  the  domestic  picture  is.  per- 
haps even  more  dangerous  to  our  national 
future  is  the  performance  of  these  same  fu- 
ture planners  in  the  International  theater. 

"The  same  lack  of  integration  that  has 
bedeviled  our  domestic  policy  is  now  breed- 
ing serious  trouble  for  our  international  poet- 
war  position. 

"Again  without  specific  authorization  of 
Congress  and  without  not  alone  the  will  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  people,  theae  same  col- 
lectivists  and  dreamers,  such  as  HnntT  Wax.- 
lAcn  et  al..  are  gayly  promising  tbe  world 
tmlimlted  supplies  from  our  nonexistent 
reserves.  ^_^_^ 

"They  won't  be  able  to  deliver.  Hatred 
and  catastrophe  are  our  certaUa  lot.  It  seems 
more  than  silly  to  telk  of  feeding  the  world 
when  we're  not  even  feeding  ourselves.    Why 
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build  up  mmaceaBJiry  dlMppolntment  tnd 
hatrwl  fer  promising  things  we  can't  pos- 
sibly do? 

"We'T«  got  to  work  with  the  world  and  be 
a  part  of  tbe  world.     Isolationism  la  dead. 

"W«'w  got  to  rtallM  It  and  to  comfort  our- 
Mlvea  accordingly. 

But  we've  got  to  remember  that  we're 
going  to  have  plenty  of  problem*  of  our  very 
own  to  take  care  of,  and  It  woxild  make  bet- 
ter senae  to  figure  what  we  can  spare  before 
piomlalng  the  whole  wide  world  that  we're 
guaranteeing  it  milk  and  honey." 

■OPKIHS  SZXH  AS  MOST  nCPOtTAMT  MAM  Df 
THK  UNTTCS  STATIS 

"1  mentioned  HarT7  Hopkins  a  while  back. 
Be's  admittedly  one  of  the  leftists  and  Is  the 
moat  powerful  of  all  In  the  International 
sense  because  be's  head  of  lend-lease  and 
personally  bands  out  the  packages. 

There's  been  a  recent  revelation  concem- 
I14  this  ez-soclal -service  worker  which  comes 
aa  a  surprise  even  to  Congress.  It's  been  re- 
Tealed  that  he's  chalnnan  of  mtinltlons 
assignment. 

•That's  something  thatis  been  held  under 
wraps.  They've  been  featuring  Stettinlus  In 
their  announcements  all  along,  but  appar- 
ently Hopkins  is  tbe  head  man,  and  that 
makes  him.  to  foreign  nations,  tbe  most  Im- 
portant man  In  the  United  States. 

"The  man  who  bands  you  your  munitions 
wben  you're  fighting  and  your  food  wben 
you're  hungry  is,  naturally,  a  more  Impor- 
tant individual  to  you  than  even  a  President. 

" 'Whose  bread  I  eat,  his  song  I  Blng*  •  •  • 
Hopkins'  song  Is  the  original  left-wing  New 
Deal  lam. 

"TD  him  the  world  apparently  must  look 
for  aid.  and  this  Nation  must  make  good  hla 
decisions,  although  nobody  has  ever  sug- 
gested that  his  baekgrouitd  at  social  uplift- 
ing has  given  him  the  slightest  qualifications 
either  for  flnt-elaas  administration  or  for 
obligating  our  NaUon.  HU  theories  are  his 
own.    They  arent  America's." 

"WeU.  what's  tbe  answer?"  I  asked  the 
Senator,  "will  these  planners  succeed?  Do 
-  you  flffura  we're  headed  for  their  translation 
of  totalitarianism y 

"Mo."  be  said.  "I  have  complete  faith  In 
tbe  ooounon  sense  of  America  and  real  Amer- 
icans. I  bellsTe  bi  the  kind  of  America  we 
always  have  known,  and  the  majcnlty  of 
Americans  do,  too. 

-All  the  publlo  needs  Is  Information,  plain 
talk.  Itl  time  to  come  out  into  the  open 
and  to  get  this  pattern  out  into  the  open 
wbera  real  Americans  can  see  It. 

"It's  been  under  cover  all  along,  its  true 
pattern  unrerealed  and  unrecognised. 
They're  making  speed  under  the  war  effort, 
and  they  will  probably  be  able  to  get  part  of 
tbelr  program  in  effect  as  'war  emergency.' 
But  It.  and  they,  will  be  thrown  into  the  ever- 
lasting discard  by  an  inevitable  reaction. 

"One  thing  they're  forgetting  are  these  boys 
Who  are  flghtlng.  They  dont  want  to  oome 
back  to  that  kind  of  America,  and  if  they  do. 
they  wont  put  up  with  it  long. 

Thoae  fellows  are  thinking  a  lot  of  home. 
Of  freedom,  of  a  X>b.  a  chance  to  advance,  to 
be  whatever  they're  worthy  of  being. 

"I  know,  becauae  my  own  son  is  one  of  them. 
tW*  In  Africa  now.  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, and  he's  been  there  for  qiilte  a  while. 
I  know  from  his  letters  bow  tbe  soldiers  are 
thinking. 

'"Ibey're  flghtlng  for  tbe  Land  of  tbe  Free 
•nd  tbe  Home  of  the  Brave,  not  a  theoretical 
operlment  in  goverment  patterned  by  a  little 
ttoop  of  noneJcctcd  pinks  after  tbcir  Idea  of 
tbe  Busetan  'evolution.' 

Tbls  war  will  be  over  sotBe  day.  I'm  sure 
some  of  theee  ideologieal  mlota  hope  it  will 
iMl  long  eaoogta  for  tbem  to  get  at  least  tbelr 
ipade  work  dooc.    Bat  It  wont. 

"Itfl  Bomcntuoi  on  tbe  flfbtlag  aide  te  too 
great.    Hm  Maffbine  le  too  mammoUL    It's 


already  rolling.  They  can't  stop  it  now.  They  ' 
can't  even  reurd  it.  Nobody  can  slow  it  by 
as  much  as  1  day.  If  the  heme  folks  don't, 
or  can't  manage,  to  threw  out  the  dreamers 
and  their  lx)tches.  the  returning  soldiers  will. 
"The  real  America,  which  has  already  about 
slept  off  the  drug,  will  arouse  Iteeli"  and  go  to 
work  as  it  can  and  must." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  vntGiNiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  submit 
herewith  as  a  part  of  my  extension  of 
remarks  a  speech  prepared  by  me  to  have 
been  delivered  on  July  7.  1943.  at  the  re- 
cent convention  of  National  Maritime 
Union.  New  York  City.  I  regret  that  I 
was  unable  to  deliver  the  address  In  per- 
son because  of  illness.  The  speech  is  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  con- 
vention, I  esteem  it  an  honor  and  a  peculiar 
privilege  to  be  with  you  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
to  you  the  appreciation  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  the  heroic  work  ycu 
are  doing.  Men  are  conscious  new  as  never 
before  of  the  mettle  of  the  American  seamen. 
Before  this  war,  the  world  did  not  know  the 
caliber  of  the  men  who  sailed  the  seas  under 
tbe  American  flag.  They  are  learning  now 
to  know  them. 

When  the  history  of  this  titanic  struggle 
Is  written  and  its  glories  recorded,  the  most 
glorious  chapter  in  that  chronicle  will  be 
the  splendid  service  of  the  men  of  .  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  who  have  de- 
fled  death  in  its  most  gruesome  forms  that 
tbe  Nation  might  live. 

writing  shortly  before  Pearl  Harbor  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  called  upon  American 
seamen  for  service.  He  said:  "The  time  may 
yet  oonte  when  we  shall  need  ships  and  men 
to  carry  American  munitions  directly  to 
where  the  other  free  nations  of  the  earth 
are  battling  with  their  lives.  •  •  •  Never 
In  your  history  has  the  American  sallorman 
backed  down  before  a  threat  or  hesitated  in 
the  face  of  danger.  I  know  be  will  not  do 
so  now. 

The  time  which  Secretary  Knox  predicted 
would  come  has  arrived.  How  well  the  mer- 
chant seamen,  licensed  and  tmlicensed,  of- 
ficers and  crew,  one  and  all,  are  answering 
that  call,  time  has  told  and  time  will  tell.  In 
complete  disregard  of  danger,  death,  priva- 
tion, hardship,  and  suffering,  without  any 
blare  of  triunpets  or  beating  of  drums,  mer- 
chant teamen  have  been  true  to  their  splen- 
did traditions  through  all  otir  Nation's  history 
tnnn  early  colonial  days  to  this  good  hour. 
Bef<»re  the  Navy  was,  they  were.  Their  work 
laid  the  foundations  of  this  Republic,  and 
with  the  immortal  Washington  leading,  they 
helped  to  win  this  Nation's  freedom.  They 
have  never  faltered.  They  have  never  failed. 
They  will  neither  falter  nor  fall  now.  They 
have  confirmed  in  fullest  detail  the  good 
opinions  of  their  friends  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Ststes  who.  in  January  1041,  said 
that  the  greater  put  at  the  men  who  were 
then  sailing  tbe  seas  were  as  loyal  and  as 
patriotic  American  dtliens,  either  by  nativ- 
ity or  by  aatttraliiatlon,  as  tbe  men  upon  the 


floor  of  Congress.  I  said  then:  "Tou  need 
have  no  fear,  the  ships  are  safe  now  under 
the  American  merchant  marine,  and  with  the 
American  rews  who  are  sailing  the  merchant 
ships." 

Time  ha.<?  proven  the  absolute  verity  of  my 
predictions  aiul  confirmed  to  the  fullest  the 
truth  of  my  statement.  True  to  themselves, 
true  to  the  splendid  traditions  of  a  historic 
past  and  true  to  their  country,  they  have 
faced  dangers  which  might  well  have  caused 
the  stoutt^st  hearts  to  qu.iil.  They  have  dis- 
played not  once  only  but  many  times  the 
dauiitlci-s  courage  of  the  deep.  When  they 
returned  home  the  question  was  asked  by 
srme.  "Will  they  go  back  to  the  ship?"  In 
the  words  of  the  captau  and  third  mate  of 
one  of  the  torpedoed  vessels,  "Hell,  yes!  In 
2  weeks  we'll  be  back  fighting  'em  again." 

This  is  the  spirit  of  America.  That  was 
the  spirit  cf  Lexington,  of  Valley  Forge,  and 
ct  YciktGwn.  It  was  the  spirit  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  of  Perry,  cf  Farragut.  and  of  Dewey.  It 
was  tlie  spirit  of  the  Alamo  when  the  call  to 
surrender  was  answered  with  a  shot,  and  tlie 
brave  defenders  died  to  the  last  man.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  Pearl  Harbor,  of  Wake,  of 
Guam,  of  Manila,  of  Balaan,  of  Corregidor. 
America  still  responds  to  the  stirring  call. 
"Don't  give  up  the  siiip." 

It  is  the  spirit  that  made  Tunis  possible 
and  is  now  writing  the  lines  of  glorious  vic- 
tory. The  men  on  the  merchant  marine 
ha\e  faced  untold  dangers.  They  are  de- 
termined that  the  precious  cargoes  shall  go 
through.  You  are  keeping  them  sailing,  and 
I  pray  that  your  motto.  Keep  'em  sailing, 
may  be  the  motto  of  a  militant  America 
aroused  to  give  the  last  ounce  of  its  strength 
to  the  sacred  cause  for  which  we  fight. 

Many  of  you  men  have  received  the  mer- 
chant-marine awards  of  distinguished-serv- 
ice medals,  others  the  merchant-marine  bars. 
They  are  all  badges  of  honor  and  memorials 
of  heroic,  patriotic  service. 

Your  record  in  war  is  an  outstanding  one 
of  which  you  can  and  should  be  Justly 
proud.  You  are  winning  the  peace,  and 
you  must  help  to  make  that  peace  lasting. 

Your  mission  in  the  years  to  come  will  be 
as  responsible  as  now  for  you  must  help  to 
salvage  the  ruins,  and,  out  of  the  debris  of 
the  present,  to  build  a  new  and  better  world. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  revolution  the 
Immen-sity  of  which  no  man  may  measure 
and  the  limits  of  which  no  eye  can  see. 

The  people  of  America  desire  now  as  never 
before  that  the  standards  of  American  sea- 
men shall  be  maintained  on  a  high  level. 
They  realize  now  as  never  in  the  past  the 
Immense  value  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  the 
promotion  of  its  commerce,  the  preservation 
of  its  trade,  and  the  extension  of  its  ideals. 
The  American  seamen  are,  more  than  any 
other  people  or  group  of  people,  the  spokes- 
men for  America.  Wherever  they  go,  they 
are  the  living  representatives  of  all  that 
America  is  and  all  that  we  wish  America  to 
be.  More  than  duly  authorized  and  regu- 
larly commissioned  ambassadors,  ministers, 
consuls,  or  other  representatives,  you  are 
America,  and  you  must  typify  to  all  you  meet 
all  that  you  would  wish  America  to  be.  You 
are  the  exponents  of  the  greatest  democ- 
racy In  the  world,  and  you.  in  your  persons, 
typify  its  ideals,  Ita  objectives,  its  alms,  its 
dreams,  its  pcllciea,  its  past,  its  present,  and 
its  future.  Yours  is  a  responsibility  such 
as  few  other  citizens  of  tbe  Republic  may 
enjoy.  You  carry  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
world  our  aims,  our  achievements  in  the  past, 
and  our  dreams  for  the  future.  By  you  we 
are  Judged. 

Mr.  Wilson,  when  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  saw  this  and  In  a  message  to  Con- 
gress advocating  our  return  to  tbe  seas,  said: 

"Moreover,  we  can  develop  no  true  or  ef« 
ff'tive  American  policy  without  ships  of  cur 
own — not  ships  of  war,  but  ships  of  peace, 
carrying  goods  and  carrying  much  mote;  ere- 
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atlng  friendships,  and  rendering  indispen- 
sable service  to  all  interests  on  this  side  of 
the  water." 

Mr.  Wilson  described  the  merchant  marine 
as  the  only  shuttles  that  can  weave  the  dell- 
ctte  fabric  of  sympathy,  comprehension,  con- 
fidence and  mutual  dependence  In  which  we 
wish  to  clothe  our  policies. 

Arothcr  great  American  voiced  the  same 
sentiment.     Tlie  martyred  McKinley  said: 

"We  must  encourage  our  merchant  marine. 
We  must  have  more  ships.  They  must  be 
under  the  American  flag,  built  and  manned 
and  o'.vned  by  Americans.  Tliey  will  not 
only  be  profitable  in  a  commercial  sense; 
they  will  be  messengers  of  peace  and  amity 
wherever  they  go." 

President  Tiieodore  Roosevelt  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  same  ideas  when  in  a  message  to 
Congress  he  said: 

""To  tlie  spread  of  our  trade  in  peace  and 
the  defense  of  our  flag  in  war.  a  great  and 
prosperous  merchant  marine  is  Indispen- 
sable. We  should  have  ships  and  seamen 
cf  cur  own  to  convey  our  goods  to  neutral 
markets,  and  in  case  of  need,  to  reinforce 
our  battle  line." 

When    this   war   shall   end   we   shall   have 
the    ships,    we    shall    have    the    seam.en,    we 
shall    have    operators    for    these    ships,    but 
delvide  not  yourselves,  we  shall  have  compe- 
tition of  the  severest  kind  and  we  shall  need 
the  cooperation  of  shipbuilders,  ship  owners, 
and  the  seamen  in  the  merchant  marine  to 
hold   our  own  in   that  future   that  we  face. 
Without  chips  and  operators  and  personnel 
fighting  together  to   preserve  and   maintain 
our  merchant  marine,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  ve  may  be  again  driven  from  the  seas. 
The  burden  of  taxation  will  not  be  lifted  for 
many  years  and  the  memory  of  man  is  fre- 
quently   short-lived.     Our    competitors    will 
proclaim  again  the  doctrine  that  they  should 
carry    who    can    carry    for    the    lowest    cost. 
Again-:  such  a  campaign  as  this  there  must 
be  brought  the  united  effort  of  owners,  op- 
eratoi   .   and   personnel   working   together   in 
harmony   and    with   the   united   strength   of 
all.     To  that  end  wherever  differences  exist 
there  must  be  concerted  effort  of  all  Interests 
and  of  the  Nation  to  find  harmonious  solu- 
tions.    I  am  proud  to  say  that  for  nearly  a 
quarter  cf  a   century   I   have  been    fighting 
to  create  a  merchant  marine,  and  I  believe 
today   there   is   more   unity   of   effort,   more 
concernt  of  action,  and  greater  harmony  than 
ever   before    in    the   tim     of   my   association 
with  the  merchant  marine.    We  have  sought 
to  sol  ■."  some  of  the  problems.     Infinite  pa- 
tience has  been  e.'^sential.    It  is  still  required. 
I  am  certain  Ihat  with  your  intelligent  ap- 
proach to  cur  many  problems,  your  scrutiny 
of  our  nerds,  and  your  efforts  to  help  we  shall 
win  the  peace  as  well  as  the  war.     You  are 
winning  the  war.    I  implore  you  to  help  us 
to  win  the  peace  after  the  war.     For  a  long 
time  our  men  of  the  seas  were  for  the  most 
part   fort^otton   men.     We  spoke  of  them  as 
wards  of  the  court,  but  we  failed  to  realize 
that  our  ware's  had   rttained  their  majority 
and  were  entitled  to  be  heard  in  their  own 
rlg-ht  and  to  speak  for  themselves.    That  time 
no  longer  exists. 

There  Is  something  in  service  at  tea  that 
enters  the  £oul.  It  may  be  the  call  of  the 
eternal.  It  was  that  of  which  Dr.  Healey 
epnke  in  "Fo'c's'le  and  Glory  Hole,"  when  he 
said: 

"But  all  are  men  of  the  merchant  service; 
for  the  most  part  a  forgotten  race  until  col- 
lision, fire,  or  tempest  calls  for  the  gesture 
heroic  Then  the  dungareed  or  the  golden 
striped,  the  eculllon,  or  the  radio  operator, 
the  coal  passer,  the  boatswain,  and  the 
stewardesses  arise  to  make  common  cause 
against  D?ath  in  whatever  guise  he  comes. 
Then  they  ascend  to  supreme  heights  of 
selflrAsnesn  at  the  call  of  duty  " 

Th'ne  who  tall  the  sea  must  be  free, 
llier.r  men  have  breatlMd  tbf  spirit  of  the  sea. 


Into  their  souls  Mas  entered  that  love  of  free- 
dom which  no  dictator's  hand  can  ever  cruah 
or  tyrant's  hand  destroy.  Into  the  souls  of 
these  who  sail  the  sea  there  enters  that  mys- 
terious indescribable  something  that  no 
tyrant  can  take  away.  These  men  have 
looked  Into  that  glorious  mirror — 

"Where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  Itself  in  tempests;  In  all  time. 
Calm  o:    convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or 
storm, 
Icing  the  pole;  or  in  the  torrid  clime. 
Dark,  heaving — boundless,  endless,  and  sub- 
lime— 
The  image  of  eternity — the  throne  of  the 
invisible." 
They  that  sail  the  seas  must  be  free  or  die. 
They  must,  they  will  be  free. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 

or  DELAWARX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  WILLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  July 
8,  1943,  by  the  board  of  directors.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Delaware,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  pointing  out  that  the  whole- 
salers and  jobbers  of  this  country  are 
threatened  with  extinction  unless  Gov- 
ernmental agencies  recognize  their  func- 
tion as  regular  trade  channels  and  utilize 
their  services  in  the  placement  of  Gov- 
ernment orders: 

Whe'eas  the  method  of  distribution 
through  a  Jobber  or  wholesaler  developed  to 
economically  channel  manufactured  goods 
from  the  manufacturer  through  to  the  ulti- 
mate user  Is  a  practice  in  distribution  which 
is  the  net  result  of  many  years  of  experience 
on  the  part  of  industry  and  has  been  adopted 
by  almost  all  classes  of  manufacturers;   and 

Whereas  in  the  development  of  this  sys- 
tem of  distribution  there  has  been  produced 
a  large  branch  of  industry  which  each  In 
their  respective  fields  are  specialists  of  many 
years'  experience  In  the  sphere  of  their  oper- 
ation, and  their  organizations  in  the  aggre- 
gate represent  an  army  of  workers  whose 
training  and  experience  are  of  Inestimable 
value  to  our  country  in  the  present  emer- 
gency; and 

Whereas  with  the  tremendous  and  rapid 
expansion  which  has  necessarily  taken  place 
in  our  governmental  agencies,  it  Is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  have  been  able  to 
develop  any  organizations  of  the  same  type 
and  character;  and 

Whereas  any  policy  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  which  fails  to  utilize 
fully  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
various  local  distributing  organizations  as 
procurement  agencies  is  not  for  the  best  In- 
terests of  our  national  welfare  and  causes 
unnecessary  loss  of  man-hours  through  the 
needless  duplication  of  effort;  and 

Whereas  it  is  not  equitable  to  expect  tbe 
Jobbers  or  wholesalers  to  perform  their  serv- 
ices only  on  occasions  when  the  urgency  of 
tbe  case  at  hand  actually  demands  the  class 
of  service  which  the  Jobbers  or  wholesalers 
are  in  a  position  to  render,  and,  on  the  otber 
hand,  bypass  them  In  instances  when  the 
same  degree  of  urgency  does  not  exist;  and 

Whereas  nothing  In  the  foregolDi  preamble 
!•  intended  to  laclude  Intunce*  involvinf 


engineering  problems  or  contracts  placed  on 
an  annual  service  of  supply  basis :  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Delaware  appeal 
for  more  complete  use  of  the  facilities  of  the 
wholesalers  and  Jobbers  in  the  placing  of 
business  by  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies, and  that  the  above  facts  be  presented 
to  the  purchasing  agencies  of  the  War  De- 
partment, he  United  States  Army,  the  United 
States  Navy,  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  other  governmental  agencies 
which  the  board  may  think  advisable,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Delaware  delegation  in  Wa6hi:..gton. 

Attest : 

Gerrish  Gassawat. 

Secretary. 


Problems  of  Rural  Communities  and  th« 
Future  Peace  of  the  World 


EXTENSIOii  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or   AKKAMBAS  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Robert  W.  Hudgens,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator, Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, before  the  New  England  Town  and 
Country  Church  Commission,  Old  Or- 
chard, Maine.  June  23, 1943: 

For  the  privilege  of  being  here  today  1  am 
indebted  to  our  mutual  Interest  In  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  communities  and  the  bearing 
which  tbe  solution  of  these  problems  will 
have  on  tbe  future  peace  of  the  world.  The 
reputation  of  the  New  England  Town  and 
Country  Church  Commission  Is  splendid  as 
an  example  of  cooperation  among  leaders  of 
community  life.  You  have  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  of  cooperation  between  denomi- 
nations in  solving  community  problems. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  church  i»  facing  a 
serious  crisis  in  its  growth,  for  the  organized 
church  has  too  often  denied,  through  Inac- 
tion, its  own  teaching.  When  the  chvirch  has 
failed  to  get  behind  something  positive  it  has 
slipped  into  something  negative.  I  am  here 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  type  of 
program  which  the  church  must  get  behind 
In  the  present  world  crisis.  I  say  "mtist,"  be- 
cause the  only  democracy  which  can  survive 
will  be  democracy  rooted  in  Christian  prin- 
ciples; therein  lies  your  challenge  and  at  the 
same  time  your  responsibility. 

We're  intensely  interested  right  now  In 
winning  the  war.  Everybody  is  concerned 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  a  terribly  rough  stretch 
of  the  road  the  world  is  traveling  and  that  la 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  a  terribly  rough  stretch 
of  road,  but  we  wiU  get  over  It  one  of  theee 
days.  And  then  what  kind  of  road  will  we  be 
traveling?  It  is  high  time  we  were  deciding. 
There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  tbe  peace,  but 
in  order  to  talk  InteUlgenUy  about  peace  It  U 
necessary  for  us  to  analyM  tbe  eesentlals  of 
peace.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  two.  One  le 
a  proper  atmosphere  and  tbe  otber  la  a  propK 
framework— In  otber  words,  a  plan  and  tbo 
right  attlttide  toward  that  plan. 

Wben  peace  does  come  It  is  fotaf  to  be  aa 
active,  forceful  weapon.  We're  folnff  to  wap 
peace  just  as  we  are  waging  war  now.  and  tao 
cost  of  waging  peace  is  folnf  to  be  oomparablo 
to  the  ooNt  of  waging  the  war.  We're  not  go* 
lag  to  get  off  aa  aaajr  tbia  tiaa  aa  wa  (Ud  tba 
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lut.    A  deep  understanding  of  tbls  Is  what 
I  mean  by  the  right  attitude. 

What  are  some  or  the  things  we  did 
wrong  alter  the  last  war?  We  went  to  great 
lengths  to  provide  political  freedom  and  then 
allowed  It  to  be  nulllfled  by  economic  dls- 
tranchlsement.  We  6aw  hunger  and  we  saw 
poverty.  We  saw  hunger  and  poverty  draw 
out  the  spark  of  democracy  In  a  lot  of  people. 
We  saw  pe<  pie  deliberately  throw  away  their 
freedom  for  what  they  thought  was  security. 
Right  there  before  our  eyes,  we  saw  what 
happens  when  people  fail  to  realize  the  re- 
sponsibility that  goes  with  democracy.  We 
nw  democracy  walk  oS  and  leave  burdened 
people  fcr  whom  It  should  have  felt  a  prl' 
mary   responsibility 

And  now  we're  at  war  apaln.  War  Is  one 
of  the  formative  stages  of  peace,  and  so  I'm 
also  thinking  of  peace  In  terms  of  its  forma- 
tive BUgcs  and  its  final  pattern.  Whether 
we  know  it  or  uct.  peace  Is  being  Ehaped  right 
now.  It  Is  being  shaped  In  men's  mlnda  and 
Id  their  attitudes. 

When  we  think  about  peace  In  thU  coun- 
try, what  we're  really  thinking  about  is  a 
permanent  pattern  for  our  democracy.  Down_ 
through  history,  the  attitude  of  a  Nation  to- 
ward Its  burdened  people  has  measured  the 
quality  of  that  nation's  democracy.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  democracy  is  weak  or  strong 
In  direct  ratio  to  tta  willlngneaa  to  accept 
responsibility  for  those  who  are  down  at  the 
bottom.  A  nation  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  people  who  live  In  It.  It  spends  money 
and  energy  for  their  welfare,  but  that  money 
and  energy  are  not  lost.  They  constitute  an 
lovestment  that  pays  big  returns.  I'm  think- 
ing now  of  my  experience  with  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration. 

When  we  started  out  7  or  8  yean  ago.  and 
we  fotmd  a  million  farm  families  hovering 
on  the  doorsteps  of  relief— and  a  million 
others  eloae  at  their  heeU.  We  found  people 
whoee  dignity  had  been  stripped  cfl  by  pov- 
erty, people  who  were  hungr>-  and  living  In 
•hacks  unfit  for  habitation,  people  who  were 
atck  and  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy 
^  the  serrlce*  of  a  doctor,  pushed  cut  of  their 
homee  and  dlspoaeessed  from  the  land  they 
had  thought  was  their  security. 

The  Nation  made  an  investment  In  these 
people.  Through  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, we  did  what  had  to  be  done  to 
turn  them  away  from  relief  and  head  them 
the  other  way.  We  made  them  loans  and. 
When  necessary,  we  made  grants  for  food. 
We  guided  them  away  from  one-crop  farm- 
ing and  taught  them  how  to  plant  and  har- 
vest crops  by  modem  methods,  how  to  grow 
the  ftxxl  they  needed.  We  started  small 
'  cooperatives  so  they  could  use  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery and  good  livestock.  We  developed 
low-ocet  housing  plans  and  helped  thousands 
at  families  to  build  better  homes.  We  helped 
local  doctors  to  start  a  group  medical -care 
program,  which  enables  families  to  pay  low 
fees  once  a  year  so  that  afterwards  they  can 
call  a  doctor  when  they  need  one.  More  than 
half  a  million  farm  people  are  now  getting 
Bkedlcal  care  through  this  program. 

We  did  all  these  things  and  many  others. 
We  put  the  props  of  better  living  stcndarda 
under  a  million  families — we  gave  them  a 
new  chance  and  they  responded.  We  helped 
them  become  contributing  members  of  their 
communities.  We  have  proved  that  people 
can  be  rehablliuted  and  that  people  can 
be  made  useful. 

Now  the  war  comes  and  these  people  have 
•n  opportunity  to  make  a  contribution  that 
would  have  been  Impossible  except  for  the 
work  of  those  pre-war  years.  The  bousing 
W«  helped  people  build,  the  gardens  we 
belped  them  make,  the  canning  we  taught 
them  to  do.  the  Uvestock  we  helped  them  to 
let — think  what  all  this  means  In  terms  at 
uUs  new  emergency. 

Oontrlbutlnf  members  of  democracy  In  ac- 
tion. Thousands  of  these  people  are  now 
Independent;  all  oT  them  have  better  llTinf 


standards  and  better  health.  *In  four  South- 
em  States  where  we  made  a  survey,  the 
average  number  of  rejections  of  draftees  for 
Farm  Security  Administration  families  was  a 
third  less  than  for  other  families  In  the 
same  area. 

But  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  fam- 
ilies who  were  given  a  chance  when  they 
needed  it.  has  come  through  Incrca.'sed  food 
production.  Last  year  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration families  increased  production  more, 
proportionately,  than  all  other  farmers  in 
the  country.  Their  Increases  alone  were 
enough  to  supply  milk  to  3.0OO.0O0  active 
men  for  a  year,  eggs  for  two  and  one-half 
millions,  and  pork  for  more  than  one  and  ono- 
half  millions.  And  they  also  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  Increased  supplies 
of  beef,  dry  beans,  soybeans,  and  chickens. 

When  the  war  is  over,  we  re  eoing  to  find 
that  the  Investment  we've  made  in  these 
families  both  before  the  war  and  durin?;  the 
war,  will  be  Just  as  Important  as  Investment 
and  Just  a.9  essential  a  part  of  post-war  pians 
as  any  other  pha'e  that  deals  with  human 
welfare.  High  up  In  the  future  pattern  of 
a  post-war  world  Is  going  to  be  how  to  u.^e 
and  how  to  protect  the  production  for  thete 
low-income  farmers. 

That  comes  very  nearly  being  the  whole 
Idea  that  must  run  through  the  war  period 
and  the  peace  that  follows — how  to  use  the 
production  and  protect  the  freedom  and 
standard  of  living  of  all  the  people.  Tliat 
Is  democracy,  and  the  idea  doesn't  change  In 
war  or  peace. 

That  Is  the  Idea  that  stands  back  of  the 
"four  freedoms,"  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and 
the  Pan-American  declarations  at  Rio.  It 
stands  back  of  all  the  people,  the  many 
little  people  waging  this  war  against  world 
domination  by  force. 

If  we  understand  that  this  war  is  a  bridge 
between  the  old  past  and  the  new  future, 
then  we  can  begin  to  get  a  continuity  of  our 
Ideas  that  mtist  be  preserved  and  our  IdetJs 
that  should  guide  our  actions.  We  will  then 
have  the  proper  concept  of  the  relationshipw 
of  war  and  peace.  The  ideas  that  are  sound 
will  carry  over  when  peace  comes. 

We  went  through  a  depression  In  this 
country,  a  depression  that  made  us  face  many 
conditions  In  ovir  social  and  economic  sys- 
tem that  we  had  evaded  before.  And  during 
that  depression  we  had  to  develop  attitudes 
arid  techniques  to  cope  with  our  problems 
and  correct  their  causes. 

That  brings  us  to  more  discussion  of  the 
framework  of  peace.  Not  only  can  the  Ideas 
carry  over  but  also  the  useful  techniques. 
In  agriculture,  for  Instance,  we  have  devel- 
oped methods  not  only  of  keeping  people 
fed  but  of  equipping  people  to  feed  them- 
selves and  others.  In  this  process  we  have 
learned  to  help  people  free  themselves  from 
poverty  and  unemployment.  We  have 
learned  some  essentials  about  the  needs  of 
a  world  at  peace.  The  good  health,  decent 
housing,  and  adequate  living  standards  which 
constitute  the  necessary  fundamentals  to  a 
peaceful  and  productive  people  make  for  re- 
habilitation In  depression,  but  they  also  make 
for  strength  In  wartime  and  for  creative  sta- 
bility when  peace  finally  comes. 

When  the  war  Is  over  there  will  still  e.xist 
tremendous  needs.  But,  side  by  side,  with 
^these  needs,  we're  going  to  have  great  armies 
of  manpower  no  longer  needed  for  maximum 
war  production  and  we  are  going  to  have 
great  Industrial  plants  no  longer  needed  to 
mantifacture  destructive  weapons.  We  will 
have  a  chance  then  to  combine  all  these 
things — the  need  and  the  machine  power  and 
the  manpower  to  get  some  of  the  things  de- 
mocracy has  always  lacked  but  has  never 
made  up  Its  mtnd  to  afford.  Freedom  thus 
will  Join  with  productive  vitality  to  give 
mankind  security. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  scope  of  this 
peacetime  production  Job  that  lies  ahead  of 


us.  Eefore  this  war  started,  we  ne'-ded  at 
least  1  000,000  new  farm  homes  to  meet  evon 
the  le:;.vt  acceptable  standards  for  decent  and 
respectable  living.  By  the  time  this  war  Is 
over  we  will  need  even  more. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  rural  housing  survey 
showed  that  70  percent  of  all  the  farm  homes 
were  iindcquately  screened,  and  more  than 
a  fourth  lacked  any  kind  of  screening.  Only 
9  tut  of  every  100  farms  had  Indccr  toilets, 
and  1  in  every  7  had  no  toilets  at  all.  Mil- 
lions of  farms  are  short  necessary  farm 
buildings  and  machinery,  and  the  shortage  Is 
Inrrcasing  as  we  press  for  more  production. 

\v'e  need  to  buUd  rp  rural  health.  Before 
the  war  started.  It  was  estimated  that  75  per- 
cent of  all  farm  families  did  not  have  even 
the  minimum  standards  of  medical  care.  Not 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  farm  families  had 
full  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  nursing 
service. 

TliCse  are  but  samples  of  the  unmet  needs 
for  which  we  can  turn  the  stupendous  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  this  counti^.  When  the 
war  is  over  we  are  going  to  find  out  that  such 
conditions  will  no  longer  be  a  problem  of  na- 
tional scope,  but  one  of  international  scope. 
Eut  it  is  a  problem  that  Is  going  to  be  met  If 
democracy  is  to  survive. 

Millions  and  millions  of  Uberty-lovlng  and 
security-seeking  people  are  fighting  on  our 
Bide  for  the  future.  I  hope  that  it  will  never 
be  necessary  for  them  to  ask,  For  whose 
future? 

Any  successful  society  must  provide  Its 
people  both  a  status  and  a  function.  The 
laboring  people  of  occupied  Europe  have  a 
function;  their  Nazi  overlords  have  seen  to 
that,  but  they  did  not  have  a  status.  The 
unemployed  In  our  own  country  during  the 
depression  had  a  status;  their  rights  In  our 
democracy  saw  to  that,  but  they  lacked  a 
function.  What  I'm  saying  Is  that  the 
framework  of  the  future  must  provide  for 
the  peoples  In  all  countries  both  the  status  of 
self-respect  and  the  function  of  usefulness. 
That  Is  another  way  of  saying  that  they  will 
have  security,  but  It  will  be  a  self-made 
security. 

We  have  been  willing  to  accept  food  ra- 
tioning so  that  our  supplies  could  be  shared 
not  only  with  all  the  people  In  this  country 
but  also  with  our  neighbors  across  the  seas. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  besides  food  that 
must  be  shared  If  peace  endures.  The 
miracle-working  idea  will  be  to  make  people 
useful  In  creating  and  distributing  the 
things  they  need  for  a  better  living.  If  It 
can  be  done  for  the  machines  of  destruction, 
It  can  be  done  for  the  tools  of  a  better  life. 
Project  this  Idea  Into  the  future,  and  you 
have  the  framework  of  an  enduring  peace. 

There  is  another  Idea  that  runs  like  a 
th.-ead  through  the  historic  conversations 
that  made  up  the  Atlantic  Conference  and 
the  Rio  Conference  and  the  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

This  Idea  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  two 
sentences  that  appeared  in  the  preamble 
and  the  second  article  of  the  latter  agree- 
ment. For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
the  world,  one  major  nation  has  agreed  In 
a  crisis  to  contribute  to  another  nation  and 
has  decided  on  what  basis  It  would  make 
the  contribution,  without  first  coming  to  an 
agreement  and  demanding  certain  terms  on 
which  that  nation  would  receive  the  contri- 
bution. 

In  the  post-war  world,  unless  the  nations 
are  willing  to  take  the  same  sort  of  attitude 
toward  the  weaker  and  less  fortunate  na- 
tions, it  will  be  futile  for  us  to  talk  about 
permanent  peace  In  this  world. 

Six-tenths  of  the  people  In  the  world  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  were  living  In  abject 
poverty.  Many  people  believe  that  this  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  war,  and  many 
believe  that,  after  this  war.  If  peace  Is  to  be 
preserved,  the  United  SUtes  will  have  to  Join 
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other   nations   to   protect   the   economy   of 
many  countries. 

The  proper  pattern  for  the  future  is  also 
to  involve  the  use  of  resources.  Think  how 
wonderful  it  would  be  if  all  the  resources  and 
material  now  going  into  destructive  war 
weapons  could  be  converted  into  the  cre- 
ative use  for  people  and  for  improvement  in 
the  standard  of  living  for  those  people  whose 
standards  have  been  miserably  low.  We 
worry  about  the  cost,  but  in  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  we  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  past  few 
years,  and  yet  the  cost  to  the  country  of  what 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  done 
has  been  less  than  the  price  of  one  battle- 
ship a  year.  All  the  educational  work  that 
we  have  given  to  these  people  has  cost  less 
than  one  cruiser  a  year.  Tiic  loans  we  have 
made  fcr  medical  service — which,  to  my 
mind,  has  created  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
In  the  lives  of  many,  many  people — are  less 
thr.n  the  co?t  of  one  Flying  Portress. 

We  must  think  in  terms  of  an  all-out 
peace,  Juat  as  we  think  now  of  all-out  war. 
We  cannot  have  an  enduring  peace  on  any 
other  basis  or  at  any  lower  price.  Democracy 
Is  neither  cheap  nor  easy.  It  is  very  hard  and 
it  is  very  costly.  But  it  is  worth  any  price 
we  need  to  pay,  and  it  is  worth  every  thought 
and  every  elTort  we  give  to  it  today.  To  have 
it  and  keep  it  depends  on  the  attitude  be- 
hind it  and  the  framework  in  which  this 
attitude  expresses  Itself. 

We  are  already  witnessing  the  development 
of  the  attitudes  of  the  future  in  the  Inter- 
national world.  It  has  been  expressed  in  our 
lend-lease  policy  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  already  witnessing  many  of  the  patterns 
In  our  own  national  life  that  must  be  pro- 
jected into  the  future  if  we  are  going  to  save 
the  peace.  We  are  going  to  see  more  of  the 
attitude  that  the  freedom  of  one  of  us  is 
bound  up  in  the  freedom  of  all,  and  that  we 
can't  be  realistic  about  democracy  without 
being  realistic  about  the  obligations  and  the 
welfare  of  every  person  and  every  group  In  a 
democracy. 

When  peace  comes!  When  peace  comes,  a 
thousand  years  will  stretch  out  before  us  and 
we  will  succeed  in  our  dreams  only  as  we  are 
worthy. 

Thank  you. 


Aviation  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

OF   CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  Hou.se  has  prepared  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 
which,  as  chairman  of  that  committee, 
I  hope  and  expect  will  be  reported  to 
the  House  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  session  reconvenes  on  the  14th  of 
September, 

Committee  Print  No.  3  of  this  bill  has 
beer,  made  public  and  interested  persons 
have  been  invited  to  make  constructive 
suggestions  as  to  any  phase  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  method  followed  in  writing  this 
legislation  has  mainly  been  amending 
and  revising  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
6  years  in  which  this  act  has  been  in 
operation. 


The  bill  also  attempts  to  anticipate 
the  probable  developments  in  civil  aero- 
nautics which  will  come  with  the  expan- 
sion of  aviation  within  the  forseeable 
future.  The  bill  attempts  to  give  avia- 
tion its  rightful  opportunity  to  expand 
its  usefulness  both  domestically  and 
internationally. 

StTMMAET    or    BILL 

Speaking  in  broad  terms,  the  main 
provisions  of  the  bill  may  be  summarized 
ao  follows: 

First.  The  name  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  is  changed  to  that  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Commission.  The 
Commission  is  given  an  independent 
status  and  clothed  with  quasi-legislative 
and  quasi-judicial  powers.  The  Admin- 
istrator is  also  taken  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  given  a  more 
independent  status. 

The  bill  clearly  defines  the  duties  of 
the  Commission  and  the  Administrator 
in  relation  to  each  other.  The  Admin- 
istrator is  charged  with  duties  as  to 
such  matters  as  the  construction  of  air 
navigation  facilities,  and  many  other  ad- 
ministrative matters.  In  performing 
the  more  important  of  these  duties,  the 
Administrator  will  act  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Commission. 

Second.  The  bill  provides  for  a  Direc- 
tor of  Air  Safety  and  restores  accident 
investigations  to  an  independent  status 
under  such  director. 

Third.  It  proposes  an  investigation 
and  report  by  the  Postmaster  General 
and  also  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Com- 
mission as  to  the  feasibility  of  carrying 
all  classes  of  mail  by  air  when  delivery 
would  thereby  be  speeded. 

Fourth.  It  calls  for  an  investigation 
and  report  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Commission,  furnishing  information 
with  suggested  plans  for  meeting  post- 
war developments  in  civil  aviation. 

Fifth.  It  provides  for  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  aviation  training  and  education. 
Sixth.  It  proposes  a  long-range  pro- 
gram under  the  direction  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Civil  Aeronautics  for  the  de- 
velopment of  air  navigation  facilities  in- 
cluding airports. 

Seveuth.  It  provides  a  plan  for  pro- 
tecting the  safety  of  flight  by  furnish- 
ing a  means  for  removing  or  preventing 
hazards  to  air  navigation  on  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  airports. 

Eighth.  It  extends  and  further  defines 
Federal  Jurisdiction  respecting  air  navi- 
gation and  air  commerce. 

Ninth.  It  strengthens  our  national 
policy  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  air  transportation  and  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  air  navigation. 

Tenth.  It  contains  more  strict  provi- 
sions against  the  issuance  of  passes  in 
air  transportation. 

Eleventh.  It  provides  for  reasonable 
compulsory  extensions  of  air-line  serv- 
ice, particularly  in  the  foreign  field. 

Twefth.  It  brings  contract  carriers  by 
air  under  economic  regulation. 

Thirteenth.  It  has  provisions  designed 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  interstate  trade 
barriers  to  commerce  by  air. 

Fourteenth.  It  provides  for  a  study  of 
multiple  taxation  of  persons  engaged  In 
air  commerce  and  of  their  employees  In 
order  to  develop  recommendations  to 


prevent  the  growth  of  urjust  and  un- 
sound tax  policies  for  civil  aviation. 

Fifteenth.  It  introduces  numerous  im- 
provements in  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 
Sixteenth.  It  provides  for  strengthen- 
ing and  expanding  the  Weather  Bureau 
service  in  aid  of  our  air  navigation,  both 
domestic  and  international. 

Seventeenth.  It  codifies  civil  aviation 
law  by  bringing  isolated  legislative  pro- 
visions into  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 

Eighteenth.  It  gives  the  airman  In 
command  of  an  aircraft,  or  other  au- 
thorized employees,  adequate  power  to 
assure  safety  and  prevent  disorderly 
conduct. 

Nineteenth.  It  calls  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  report  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Commission  as  to  matters  affecting  avia- 
tion insurance  and  reinsurance. 

Twentieth.  It  makes  clear  that  all  em- 
ployees of  air  carriers  are  subject  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  it  extends  that 
act  to  contract  carriers  by  air  and  their 
employees. 

Twenty-first.  It  provides  for  the  co- 
operation of  local.  State,  and  Federal  au- 
thorities in  the  promotion  and  coordi- 
nated operation  of  air  transportation. 


Destroying  Food  To  Keep  Prices  Up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
paper,  Labor,  pubUshed  by  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  in  Washington,  contains  a 
front-page  article  this  week  under  the 
caption,  "Destroying  food  to  keep  prices 
up.  Wanton  waste  reported  as  common 
practice  at  big  city  markets."  The  article 
then  advises  that — 

Vast  quantities  of  freshly  grown  veg- 
etables are  being  dumped  at  the  city's  mar- 
kets with  the  object  of  maintaining  prices 
which  are  so  high  that  they  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  pocketlxjoks  of  many  Gotham 
families.  The  same  wanton  destruction  of 
food  apparently  is  under  way  In  other  parw 
of  the  country. 

Now,    Mr.   Speaker,   this    seems   un- 
thinkable, yet  the  source  of  the  pub- 
licity gives  it  credence.    If  foodstufis  so 
badly  needed  by  our  people  at  this  time 
are  being  destroyed  in  order  to  maintain 
prices,  then  those  participating  in  this 
policy  and  in  this  destruction  are  not 
only  impeding  the  war  effort  but  their 
personal  greed  makes  such  conduct  rep- 
rehensible and  unpatriotic.    Here  la  a 
place  where  the  Food  Administrator  can 
do  something  about  it.    Here  is  a  place 
where  those  in  authority  shotild  act  In- 
stanter  and  not  Just  start  an  investiga- 
tion which  will  only  result  in  the  un- 
winding of  miles  of  red  tape.    It  is  in- 
stances like  this  which  make  for  dis- 
unity and  convince  our  people  that  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  rules,  and 
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reguJationa  to  which  w«  &rt  asked  to 
flubscrlbe  to  win  the  war. 

I  would  not  call  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  If  I  did  not  think 
the  article  In  Labor  reported  a  fact. 
Only  by  giving  publicity  to  such  con- 
duct and  practices  can  these  evils  be 
overcome. 

Mr.  Pood  Administrator,  the  country  is 
depending  upon  you  to  prevent  such 
abuses  in  the  future. 


Food,  Inflatioii,  and  Public  Confidence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

or  TBXM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  KLEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  which  was 
contained  in  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest made  by  R-presentatlve  Ramspicx. 
of  Georgia,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Mem- 
bers. I  submit  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  considerable  study 
during  the  recently  terminated  se.sslon 
and  during  the  days  which  followed  the 
adjournment  of  Contrress  for  a  recess 
period,  I  find  that  I  cannot  leave  Wash- 
ington to  return  home  without  saying 
some  things  which,  as  a  Representative 
from  a  great  congressional  district  in 
Texas  and  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
feel  must  be  said. 

As  a  Representative,  and  upon  my  re- 
sponsibility as  such,  and  as  a  citizen  of 
this  great  country,  I  feel  perfectly  sure 
that  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  or  of  the  world 
when  the  public  confidence  of  one  Na- 
tion, the  United  States  of  America,  has 
been  as  important  as  now.  The  corro- 
sive effect — yes.  the  disruptive  and  de- 
structive effects — of  confusion,  based 
upon  a  combination  of  things  which  are 
going  foruard.  is  such  that  I  find  myself 
approaching  the  subject  matter  which 
I  desire  to  present  with  a  feeling  of  the 
greatest  temerity  that  has  ever  possessed 
me.  It  Is  something  like  approaching  a 
child's  tower,  built  of  separate  blocks, 
with  the  intention  of  placing  one  more 
block  atop  the  edifice  without  toppling 
the  whole  structure — a  pile  of  blocks 
which  has  not  been  superimposed,  one 
upon  the  other,  with  special  skill,  knowl- 
edge, or  training,  but  which  seems  to 
have  been  placed  at  random  and  with  no 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  the 
breadth  or  stability  of  the  foundation 
which  upholds  the  structure. 

Misconstruction,  deliberate  and  other- 
wise, of  the  intentions  of  man  is  ramp- 
ant today,  and  it  is  one  of  the  activat- 
ing forces  which  keeps  the  public  con- 
fidence, wounded  as  it  is,  literally  aquiver 
and  fearsomely  nigh  to  cracking. 

America  today  has  two  most  important 
problems  about  which  something  must 
be  said  and  said  in  a  way  which  will  not 
set  up  any  additional  shock  to  public 
confidence.   These  problems  can  best  be 


expressed  as  food  and  inflation.  They 
are  indivisible.  Interlocked,  and  Inter- 
woven, one  with  the  other.  They  are 
likewise  a  part  of  the  lives  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  To  use  the  language 
of  an  American  editor,  "they  affect  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  making  of 
peace,  and  perhaps  the  future  of  the 
whole  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  thei-e  is  a  great  difference 
between  reasons  and  excuses.  Some- 
times, though,  an  excuse  is  accepted  as 
a  reason  for  an  act  or  a  process.  Pear 
is  not  a  reason.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
poor  excuse.  Pear  is  used  in  lieu  of  rea- 
son for  many  of  tlie  confusing  and  de- 
structive things  tliat  are  being  under- 
taken in  the  two  flf:lds  referred  to.  Fear 
of  inflation  is  the  pretext,  shall  I  say, 
which  is  given  for  the  perplexing  situa- 
tion which  confronts  us  with  reference 
to  the  food  situation. 

I  shall  try  to  di-scuss  the  picture  as 
1  see  it.  According  to  the  findings  of 
two  widely  recognized  economi.st.s  of  the 
Economics  Department  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  Unlvfr slty — F.  A. 
Harper  and  W.  M.  Curii.s — the  admin- 
istration in  the  pcllr-y  which  it  ha.s  fol- 
lowed, or  failed  to  loUow,  ha.s  not  chcckfd 
Inflation.  Recent  occurrenrcs,  evidenced 
by  statement-s,  promuleations,  and  .so 
forth,  create  in  the  mind.s  of  students  the 
grave  question  as  to  whether  these  prolj- 
lems  are  properly  understood,  tlie  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  ipolitics  is  being  used 
in  blaming  others  for  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  These  (?conomists  claim  that 
the  admlnistratio:a,  in  any  event,  has 
not  met  or  coped  with  the  critical  sit- 
uations which  have  developed,  and  fear 
again  is  expressed  that  our  country  is 
being  directed  head-on  toward  the 
greatest  disaster  in  its  history. 

First,  regarding  food,  abundant  warn- 
ing was  given  a  yes.r  ago  that  there  would 
be  an  alarming  shortage  because  of  bu- 
reaucratic mismanagement,  the  lack  of 
farm  machinery  and  farm  labor.  In  the 
midst  of  a  great  war,  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  apparently  food 
has  not  received  its  proper  due  as  an 
essential.  It  not  only  is  as  essential  as 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  other  imple- 
ments and  materiel  of  war,  but,  without 
food,  even  the  best  trained  army  must 
fail  and  fold  up.  What  goes  on  in  the 
hearts  of  men  bac<  of  guns,  in  the  coek- 
pits  of  planes,  men  in  tanks  in  the  field 
of  battle  and  in  sliips  at  sea.  is  essential 
too.  If  and  when  the  chaotic,  critical 
condition  on  the  home  front  as  to  food 
becomes  known  to  the  men  in  the  ranks 
on  far-flung  battle  fronts,  this  knowl- 
edge will  not  strerigthen  but  will  weaken 
them.  Their  mothers  and  wives  at  home 
face  the  real  threat  of  hunger  in  many 
places,  insufficient  milk  for  their  chil- 
dren in  cities  and  in  war  industry  set- 
ups, together  with  the  patent  difficulty 
of  supplying  sufficient  food  to  our  fight- 
ing forces,  our  allies,  and  our  people. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  expression 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  that 
Inflation  was  imminent  and  that  the  cost 
of  living,  if  left  uncontrolled,  would 
speed  the  impact  of  inflation's  destruc- 
tive power,  confusion  began  and  has  in- 
creased without  surcease  until  the  pres- 


ent moment.  Time  does  not  permit  a  de- 
tailed review,  step  by  step,  of  the  war 
on  the  home  front  against  inflation. 
Before  G.  M.  P.  R.,  May  1942.  all  sorts 
of  proposals,  including  subsidies  and 
buying  and  selling  at  a  loss,  were  pro- 
posed. I  was  one  of  the  Members  of 
Congress — and  there  were  many — who 
felt  that  the  appointment  of  Chester  Da- 
vis pave  hope  for  improvement  on  the 
food  front.  I  knew  Mr.  Davis  as  an  able 
administrator,  an  upstanding  and  patri- 
otic citizen,  with  a  wealth  of  experience 
and  high  qualification  for  the  place. 
You  all  know  what  happened.  And  with 
all  kindliness,  high  respect,  and  ad- 
herence to  our  Commander  in  Chief,  I 
cannot  but  feel  the  necessity  for  calling 
attention  to  an  injustice  in  this  case.  I 
only  do  this  because  of  the  effect  this 
manife*=t  injustice  had  upon  the  public 
confidLnce.  which  I  am  determined,  at 
the  expenditure  of  every  faculty  and  with 
all  of  the  energy  which  I  posse.ss,  to  pre- 
.s'-rvr*  at  all  cost.  This.  Insofar  a.s  my 
action  l.s  concerned,  directed  by  such 
ablh'v  R"!  I  po.   ess,  may  .safeKUard  it, 

With  one  .statement  In  the  pubH."hrd 
letter  of  the  Chief  Executive,  accepting 
tlie  re;  r;n:ition  of  Mr.  Davis,  I  most 
heartily  {lir:at:ree.    I  quote: 

It  w  (Uld  b<'  unfair  to  you  to  lii-lst  that 
you  r*  main,  whi-ti  you  feel  that  ail  thing* 
coi'.i.idfTfcl  yuu  cannot  whclchcariedly  sup- 
poit   a  program   to   hold   down   the   co.-t  of 

llvinkv 

As  a  humble  citizen,  as  a  member  of 
the  party  on  whose  shoulders  the  Chief 
Executive  was  boine  to  his  liigh  seat,  and 
as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  a  friend  both  to  the 
Chief  Ex;  cut.ive  and  to  Mr.  Davis.  I  earn- 
estly hope  that  the  Chief  Executive  will 
make  no  more  statements  like  this.  Of 
course,  he  knew  that  Mr.  Davis  and  all 
ciher  patriotic  and  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can.s  uouki  support  a  sound  program  to 
ho'cl  down  the  cost  of  livinp:;  and  to 
make  such  a  statement  was  both  beside 
the  point  and  inimical  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  cur  country. 

As  I  sec  it,  I  submit  here  for  your  study 
a  ccmposiie  picture  of  the  food  situa- 
tion from  the  standpoint,  for  instance,  of 
the  man  behind  the  counter  who.se  posi- 
tion. I  take  it,  is  the  terminal  at  the  end 
of  the  distribution  system  which  serves 
the  food  front.  To  illustrate,  the  raw 
product  is  produced  on  the  farms  and 
ranches  of  America.  Seme  foods,  such 
as  vegetables,  fruits,  and  nuts,  are  con- 
sumed raw;  others  must  be  cocked  in  the 
raw,  unprocessed  state;  and  others  must 
be  processed  before  consumption.  But 
in  any  and  all  events,  from  origin  to  the 
counter  where  the  consmner  buys  it,  we 
have  but  to  trace  the  means  of  its  dis- 
tribution, first  by  wagon  or  truck,  then 
by  railroad  to  processing  and  packing 
plants,  then  by  rail,  truck,  or  otlier  form 
of  delivery  to  the  retail  coimter,  and 
you  have  the  picture.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  man  behind  the  coimter, 
this  is  a  boiled-down  summation  of  one 
of  the  most  acute  problems  challenging 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
succeso  of  the  war  effort  at  home  and 
abroad  requires  immediate  action  to 
solve  the  food  problem.    We  must  first 
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analyze  what  is  wrong,  and  thereafter  i 

what  should  be  done.    I  feel  pretty  sure  i 

the  man  behind  the  counter  .sees  under  | 

the  heading  of  what  is  wrong  the  fol-  , 
lowing ; 

I.     AIMS 

Use  of  war  and  fear  of  inflation  to 
justify  domestic  measures  that  fall  out- 
side of  war  needs. 

A.  Unnecessary  expansion  of  purchas- 
ing power  for  special  groups  in  disregard 
of  economic  essentials. 

First.  Wage  and  income  policy  for 
war-industry  workers  in  contrast  with 
agriculture,  processing,  and  distribution 
workers. 

Second.  Weakening  of  food  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  distribution  by  a 
policy  of  forcing  key  personnel  out  of 
food  processing  and  distribution  into  so 
designated  war  industries. 

B.  Unnecessary  restriction  of  civilian 

supply. 

First.  Affirmative  reduction  in  supply 
to  condition  attitude  of  population. 

Second.  Absence  of  full  production 
policy  where  no  conflict  with  military 
need.H 

C.  Unncce.ssary  w^-akenlng  of  the  do- 
mesllc  economy  by  excessive  reliance  on 
taxation  as  an  Inflationary  control 
measure. 

D.  Indl.scrlmlnate  rationing. 

First.  Rationing  of  many  luxury 
it«ns,  not  needed  for  military  purposes, 
not  in  short  supply,  and  not  essential  in 
diet. 

Second.  Unnecessarily  complicated 
and  burdensome  methods  and  records. 

Third  Impairment  of  purpose  by  Is- 
suance of  stamps  in  excess  of  available 
supply  of  certain  rationed  products. 

E.  Imposition  of  untested  reform 
measures  without  regard  for  their  effect 
on  supply. 

First   Grade  labeling. 
Second.  Profit  control. 

F.  Preconceived  determination  to  Im- 
pose subsidies. 

First.  Subsidies  and  buying  and  sell- 
ing at  a  loss  were  proposed  prior  to  O.  M. 
P.  R.— May  1942. 

Second.  Unsound  and  unfair  regula- 
tions repeatedly  imposed  on  industry, 
with  promises  of  relief — not  fulfilled — 
allegedly  to  placate  demands  for  higher 
wages. 

Third.  Industry  told  in  August  1942  to 
petition  Congress  for  subsidies  as  only 
means  of  relief  from  squeeze. 

n.   POLICT 

Resort  to  unsound  and  partially  un- 
necessary price  policies- 

A.  Disregard  of  the  function  of  price 
in  inducing  production  and  allocating 
supply. 

First.  Invitation  to  false  price  struc- 
ture and  black  markets. 

Second.  Undermining  of  moral  stand- 
ards and  respect  for  law. 

Third.  Presentation  of  an  impossible 
enforcement  problem. 

B.  Prescription  of  ceiling  prices  at 
wholesale  and  retail  simultaneously  and 
without  due  provision  for  controlling  es- 
sential elements  of  cost. 

First.  Disregard  of  lag  between  proc- 
essor, wholesale  and  retail  prices. 


Second.  Raw  material  and  wages  with- 
out ceilings. 

C.  Unnecessary  price  control  of  many 
products. 

First.  Luxury  items;  not  important  in 
diet. 

Second.  Items  relatively  unimportant 
in  inflationary  pressures. 

D.  Disregard  of  facts  and  historical 
pricing  policies. 

First.  Basely*  margins  arbitrarily  pre- 
scribed in  dis-egard  of  facts  in  hand. 

Second.  Indirect  attempt  to  change 
functions  and  services  by  prescription 
of  arbitrary  and  inadequate  margins. 

Third.  An  arbitrary  classification  of 
stores  by  ownership  and /or  volume  de- 
creed regardless  of  functions  performed 
and  cost  of  doing  business. 

Fourth.  Margins  prescribed  by  O.  P.  A. 
that  in  many  ca.ses  are  lower  than  ever 
existed  and  ceiling  prices  generally  that 
are  not  sufficient  to  enable  retailers  to 
pay  all  proper  co.sts  and  continue  in 
buslnes.i. 

E.  E>eprlvlng  the  public  of  benefits  of 
the  normal  regulating  effects  of  compe- 
tition. 

F.  Apparent  diKrcRard  of  Price  Control 
Act  and  Intent  of  CongreM. 

First.  Apparent  conflict  between  Price 
Control  Act  and  hold-the-llne  order. 

Second.  Divergent  interpretations  of 
law  resorted  to  on  bases  of  expediency. 

in.    ORGANIZATION 

Divided  responsibility  and  insufficient 
delegation  of  authority  with  respect  to 
food  production,  pricing,  and  rationing. 

A.  Responsibility  for  production  with 
War  Food  Administration. 

B.  Responsibility  for  pricing  and  ra- 
tioning with  separate  divisions  of  O.  P.  A. 

C.  No  adequate  recognition  of  con- 
trolling effect  of  pricing  and  rationing 
on  production  and  supply. 

D.  Delegation  of  authority  to  W.  F.  A. 
and  O.  P.  A.  apparently  tenuous,  nom- 
inal, indefinite,  and  insufficient. 

E.  Multiplication  of  levels  of  alleged 
authority. 

F.  Apparent  unwillingness  to  articu- 
late the  principal  agency— the  food  in- 
dustry— which  must  be  relied  upon  to 
carry  out  the  policies  with  the  govern- 
mental agencies  formulating  and  pro- 
mulgating these  policies. 

First.  Facts,  experience,  and  practices 
of  food  industry  ignored. 

Second.  Provisions  of  price-control  law 
requiring  consultation  with  industry  are 
negated. 

Third.  Pood  industry,  in  effect,  is  left 
with  an  impossible  task. 

Fourth.  Industry  is  hamstrung  in  per- 
forming its  traditional  function. 

G.  Largely  futile  attempt  to  decentral- 
ize responsibility  because  of  unwilling- 
ness to  delegate  authority  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purpose. 

First.  Regional  and  district  O.  P.  A. 
price  officials  have  responsibility  for 
computing  and  establishing  community 
prices  but  do  not  have  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  apply  historical  margins  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  community  as  a 
basis  for  arriving  at  the  prices  necessary 
if  local  enterprise  is  to  continue. 


n.    PERSONNEL 


Key  administrative  personnel  not 
qualified  for  task  by  backgroimrf  and  ex- 
perience. 

A.  Few  qualified  executives  with 
knowledge  of  food  production,  process- 
ing, or  distribution  in  first-level  posi- 
tions. 

B.  Economists  and  lawTers,  inexperi- 
enced in  food  industry  matters  and  in 
administration  placed  in  control  of 
price  making. 

C.  Predilection  for  reform,  rather  than 
fulfillment  of  purposes  of  O.  P.  A.,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  prime  requisite  in 
selection  of  O.  P.  A.  personnel. 

D.  Internal  conflicts,  duplicity,  and 
grasping  for  power  have  resulted  from 
employment  of  personnel  inexperienced 
in  organization  and  unaccustomed  to  re- 
sponsibility. 

V.    METHODS 

.  Unnecessarily  legalistic  methods,  un- 
due multiplicity  of  conflicting  and  in- 
comprehensible regulations,  and  theo- 
retical and  generally  unworkable  plan. 

A.  Adherence  to  methods  predicated 
on  assumption  of  universal  dishonestf 
inevitably  induces  noncompliance  and 
circumvention, 

PlrEt.  General  nonviolent  noncooper- 
atlon  throughout  the  population. 

Second,  Black  markets. 

Third.  Indexes  of  cost  of  living  ren- 
dered valueless. 

Fourth.  Accentuation  of  decline  in 
morals. 

B.  The  number  and  complexity  of 
regulations  is  without  practical  relation 
to  need. 

First.  Over  29  maximum-price  regu- 
lations on  food  sold  at  retail  level. 

Second.  More  than  60  price  regula- 
tions applying  to  food  back  of  retail 
level. 

Third.  Ten  ration  orders  affecting  food 
distributors. 

Fourth.  Innumerable  amendments — 
G.  M.  P.  R.  has  been  amended  more 
than  50  times  and  at  least  15  supple- 
mentary orders  have  been  issued  under 
G.  M.  P.  R,  1  of  which  has  been  amended 
more  than  160  times. 

Fifth.  More  than  7,800  pages,  averag- 
ing at  least  2,000  words  each,  must  be 
comprehended  and  complied  v;ith  by  food 
retailers. 

Sixth.  Average  food  retailer,  among  a 
total  of  over  400,000,  unable  to  read  and 
digest,  much  less  comprehend  and  com- 
ply with,  overwhelming  regulations  and 
red  tape. 

C.  Insufficient  time  allowance  for  im- 
plementing changes  and  new  regulations. 

First.  Many  price  orders  become  effec- 
tive on  date  of  issue;  others  1  or  2  days 
later. 

Second.  Copies  of  regulations  fre- 
quently not  available,  even  in  Washing- 
ton, for  several  days  after  effective  date. 

Third.  Ration  point  value  changes  an- 
nounced publicly  and  made  effective  be- 
fore retailers  can  post  new  point  values. 

D.  Unnecessarily  complicated  and 
burdensome  record-keeping  require- 
ments. 

First.  Innumerable  records  not  usually 
kept  are  required  for  both  price  control 
and  rationing. 
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Second.  Record  keeping  Imposes  re- 
quirement beyond  resources  of  avail- 
able manpower  and  equipment. 

Third.  Record-keeping  irritation  adds 
Increasingly  to  employee  turn-over  to 
number  of  merchants  giving  up  and  dis- 
continuing business. 

Fourth.  Increased  cost  of  record  keep- 
ing accentuates  business  mortality. 

E.  Discriminatory  and  inequitable  en- 
forcement methods. 

VI.    MANPOWn 

Unrealistic  policy  with  respect  to  es- 
Bcutiality  of  manpower  in  food  process- 
ing and  dl-stribution. 

A.  Essentiality  of  manpower  In  food 
production  on  farms  now  recogniiied. 

B.  Food  produced  on  farm  must  be 
processed  and/  or  distributed  to  ultimate 
consumer. 

C.  Essential  key  manpower  being 
driven  out  of  food  distribution  and  into 
war  industries  by  absence  of  an  official 
declaration  that  food  distribution  is  an 
essential  activity. 

First.  Turn-over  In  some  war  industry 
centers  Currently  at  rate  of  10  percent  a 
week— over  500  percent  a  year. 

D.  As  a  consequence  of  an  Inadequate 
manpower  policy,  food  distribution  be- 
comes progressively  less  able  to  carry  out 
price  control  and  rationing  measures. 

VU.    AIXOCATIOH 

Lack  of  clearly  defined  and  publicly 
accepted  policy  for  allocation  of  the  food 
resources  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  between  (a)  its  military 
forces,  lb)  its  civilian  population,  (c) 
lend-lease,  (d)  Latin  America,  and  (e) 
rehabilitation  of  foreign  populations. 

WHAT  SBOUU)  BB  DONK 

The  alms  which  serve  as  touchstones 
for  measures  taken  In  the  food  situation 
should  be  the  war  aims  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  briefly  are  as 
follows: 

Z.  AIMS 

A.  Induce  increasing  production. 

B.  Maintain  the  traditional  distribu- 
tion economy. 

C.  PVjster  private  enterprise. 

D.  Maintain  price  equilibrium. 

E.  Arrange  equitable  distribution  of 
basic  commodities  in  short  supply. 

n     PBJCI  CONTBOL 

A.  Take  the  necessary  legal  measures 
to  make  possible: 

First.  Promulgation  of  a  price  formula 
to  permit  establishing  a  primary  market 
price  range  consisting  of  maximum  and 
minimum  prices  for  basic  commodities 
In  short  supply  which  will  Induce  max- 
imum possible  production  and  cover  all 
reasonable  costs  of  the  producer. 

Second.  Promulgation  of  percentage 
margins  for  processors  not  lower  than 
their  percentage  margins  in  effect  for 
1041  and  to  be  applied  to  the  cost  of 
products  procured  pursuant  to  the  pri- 
mary market  price  range. 

Third.  Promulgation  of  percentage 
margins  for  distributors  not  lower  than 
their  percentage  margins  in  effect  for 
1941  and  to  be  applied  to  the  cost  of 
products  procured  from  their  sources  of 
•upply. 

Fourth.  Promulgation  of  one  maxi- 
mum ceiling  price  at  consumer  level  suf- 


ficient to  cover  the  aggregate  of  one,  two, 
and  three,  immediately  preceding,  and  to 
cover  only  basic  food  products  while  in 
short  supply  (prescribed  percentage 
margins  and  resumption  of  competition 
should  keep  maximum  prices  in  various 
kinds  of  retail  outlets  in  proper  rela- 
tionship without  aroitrary  classiflcation 
which  does  not  recognize  functions 
performed ) . 

Fifth.  Requirement  of  consultation 
with  representative:}  of  the  business  af- 
fected before  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions and  rcquiremtait  of  publication  of 
a  statement  of  findings  and  of  agreement 
or  disagreement  by  both  parties — Gov- 
ernment agency  and  business  repre- 
sentatives. 

m.   BXJBSIDHS,     BOLL-B/CKS,     AJTO     GOVERNMENT 
TBACINC    AT   A   LOSS 

Take  the  necessairy  legal  measures  to: 

First.  Prevent  tt-e  use  of  consumer 
subsidies. 

Second.  Prevent  buying  and  selling  at 
a  loss  by  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
obscuring  an  indirect  subsidy;  at  a  time 
when  incomes  of  wage  earners  are  at  the 
highest  level  in  history. 

Third.  Prevent  a  roll-back  of  prices  in 
any  way  which  will  result  in  a  squeeze 
that  threatens  to  deprive  producers  of 
their  established  distribution  outlets  or 
deprive  consumers  of  their  customary 
sources  of  supply. 

rv.    BATIONINO 

A.  Restrict  rationing  to  basic  foods 
while  they  are  in  short  supply. 

B.  Issue  ration  currency  only  In 
amounts  corresponding  with  the  avail- 
able supply  of  the  rationed  products. 

C.  Consider  adoption  of  one  ration 
stamp  of  one  denoinination  to  cover  all 
domestically  produced  food  products. 

D.  Simplify  rationing  system  and  re- 
duce number  and  complexity  of  reports. 

V.    OBG/lNIZATION 

A.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  previou5=ly 
stated  aims  and  to  execute  the  policy  of 
price  control  previously  outlined,  the 
following  organization  adjustments 
should  be  made: 

First.  Such  functions  as  are  to  be 
exercised  with  respect  to  the  production, 
pricing,  and  rationing'cf  food  should  be 
consolidated  in  one  Federal  agency  under 
a  single  administratof  'Wfib  Is  qualified 
by  background  and  experience  and  in 
whom  is  vested  all  necessary  authority. 

Second.  Proper  coordination  should 
be  provided  between  the  food  adminis- 
tration and  other  war  agencies  such  as 
manpower  and  transportation. 

Third.  Develop  a  local  orjianizatlon 
pattern  to  decentralize  operations  with 
delegation  of  necessary  authority. 

VX.  PEBSONNEL 

A.  All  personnel  In  key  positions  should 
be  qualified  by  background  and  experi- 
ence in  the  fimction  and  with  the  prod- 
ucts with  which  they  are  required  to  deal. 

B.  Lawyers  should  be  confined  to 
strictly  legal  work;  economists  should 
be  confined  to  fact-finding  and  advising 
on  economic  matters. 

C.  There  should  be  a  thorough  and 
disinterested  review  of  personnel  in  all 
agencies  dealing  with  food,  with  a  view 
to  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  and 


more  effective  utilization  of  those  re- 
tained. 

Vn.    METHODS 

A.  Discontinue  the  present  legalistic 
sy.-tem  with  its  multiplicity  of  compli- 
cated and  unworkable  orders  and  regu- 
lations. 

B.  Substitute  minimum  possible  num- 
ber of  simple  and  understandable  orders 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy  pre- 
viously outlined. 

C.  Publication  as  a  part  of  each  gov- 
ernment repulation  or  order  of  the  name 
and  title  of  each  government  oflQcial 
whose  approval  was  required  for  the 
issuance  cf  such  order. 

D.  Minimize  record-keeping  require- 
ments and  reports  in  conformity  with 
less  extensive  needs  under  policy  pre- 
viously outlined. 

vin   mani»oweb 

A.  The  War  Manpower  Commission 
should  im.mediatcly  declare  focd  process- 
ing and  distribution  essential  activities. 

Summins  up,  with  reference  to  the 
terminal  of  the  distribution  system 
which  serves  food,  at  the  end  of  the 
transportation  lines  which  lead  from 
pastures  and  fields  to  the  counters,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
four  fundamentals  involved  with  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  presented  by  the 
food  problem  to  the  man  behind  the 
counter  and  to  the  consumer  who  stands 
before  him  patiently  waiting  to  be  served. 

These  four  fundamentals  are: 

First.  What  specific  policy  should  be 
laid  down  to  control  the  allocation  of 
food  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  between  (a)  the  military 
forces,  (b>  the  civilian  population,  (c) 
lease-icnd.  (d)  Latin  America,  and  (e) 
foreign  rehabilitation. 

Second.  What  price  policy  should  be 
laid  down  to  induce  increased  produc- 
tion, proper  allocation  of  supplies  among 
the  xivil  population,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  excessive  or  dangerous 
price  increases. 

Thud.  What  consolidation  of  the 
functions  of  Govern.-nent  agencies  re- 
lated to  production,  pricing,  and  ration- 
ing of  food  is  necessary  duly  to  relate 
authority  to  rc-pon.^ibiUty. 

Fov'.rth.  What  manpower  policy  can  be 
laid  down  to  a.N.<;ure  the  producers  of  focd 
that  their  sy.^tom  of  distribution  through 
prccesscrs,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  will 
be  reasonably  maintained. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  fundamental 
questions  which  confront  us  as  a  people. 
Mere  words  will  not  correct  this  situa- 
tion. R;  cent  developments  which  have 
appeared  in  the  papers  published  by  the 
press  of  this  Nation,  together  with  many 
which  are  still  und'^^r  cover,  indicate  cer- 
tainly that  action  is  needed. 

What  I  am  about  to  propose  is  more 
than  an  idea,  and  instead  of  expressing 
it  in  legal  language,  may  I  put  the  propo- 
sition before  you  in  the  form  of  an 
interrogation?  Why  not,  upon  our  re- 
turn, draft  and  pass  a  law  to  generally 
accomplish  the  following: 

First.  The  policy  to  be  observed  with 
respect  to  prices  should  be  very  carefully 
defined  and  channelized.  This,  because 
of  the  already  evidenced  avidity  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  learned  philosophers. 
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pedants,  and  professors  in  O.  P.  A.,  ex- 
hibited In  their  arrogatlon  to  themselves 
of  powers  not  contained  in  either  the 
Price  Fixing  Act  or  the  Constitution. 
Added  to  this  is  their  complete  disregard 
of  the  effect  of  the  exercise  of  this  arro- 
gated power  upon  the  American  way  of 
life  which  the  flower  of  our  land  is  seek- 
ing to  preserve  on  the  widespread  battle 
fronts  of  the  world. 

I  wonder  if  there  should  not  be  a  pro- 
vision for  establishing  maximum  and 
minimum  prices  in  the  case  of  basic  com- 
modities where  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  price  limitations?  If  possible,  state 
in  the  law  the  factors  which  would  create 
the  need  for  price  limitations.  It  would 
seem  desirable.  Then  it  v.ould  seem  im- 
portant to  specify  the  factors  determin- 
ing the  point  at  which  the  ba.se  price 
should  be  set  with  a  maximum  and  mini- 
mum or  a  floor  and  a  ceiling.  Then  it 
would  be  important  to  have  a  provision 
that  base  prices  when  set  must  provide 
for  the  proper  financing  of  all  reasonable 
costs  of  production  with  reference  to  the 
article  covered. 

After  that,  it  should  be  stipulated  that 
proce.s.sors  and  distributors  entering  into 
the  stream  of  distribution  at  stages  sub- 
.^equent  to  that  at  which  the  ba.se  price 
is  set,  should  bo  required  to  determine 
their  c.ilinc  price  by  use  of  the  standard 
mark-up  which  they  used  for  pricing  in 
the  year  1941. 

It  v/ould  also  be  desirable  to  provide  in 
the  law  for  a  definite  procedure  that 
would  require  the  food  manager  or  ad- 
mini<^trator  to  consult  leaders  in  th^  in- 
dustry producing  the  product  for  v.-hich 
a  ba.^e  price  is  set  before  prices  or  regu- 
lations are  officially  promulgated  and 
made  effective. 

All  of  the  fore?.nin[T  is  predicated,  of 
course  on  the  asmmption  that  such  leg- 
islation would  aim  to  concentrate  the 
responsibility  for  production,  pricing, 
and  rationing  in  a  food  administration 
who.se  offires  would  be  created  by  law 
and  who  would  report  directly  and  solely 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  roll-back  and  subsidy  issue  is 
disposed  of  in  other  legislation,  it  prob- 
ably n?ed  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  a  situation  of  this  kind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  bill  aiming  to  do 
what  is  suggested  in  the  preceding  com- 
ments might  reasonably  include  in  the 
statement  of  its  purposes  that  of  foster- 
ing production  of  food  by  sound  eco- 
nomic methods  in  order  to  restrain  in- 
flationary tendencies  and  trends,  first, 
by  inducing  an  increa.se  in  .supply:  sec- 
ond, by  the  fixing  of  prices  where  imper- 
ative; and,  third,  a  rationing  consump- 
tion only  where  a  .stipulated  set  of  con- 
ditions requires,  and  then  only  tempo- 
rarily or  during  the  existence  of  such 
conditior.s.     In     other     words,     there 
should    be    a    stipulation    v>hich    forces 
reconsideration  of  price  and  rationing 
actions  taken  under  the  act  periodically. 
for  instance,  at  least  every  6  months,  and 
a  demonstration  ultimately  made  public 
that  there  are  sound  reasons  in  con- 
formity with  the  policy  stated  in  the  law 
for    continuing    price    limitations    and 
rationing  on  each  alfected  commodity. 


Now,  my  colleagues,  let  us  have  a  look 
at  the  transportation  situation  which 
affects  that  stretch  back  from  the  retail 
counter  to  the  processor,  or  direct  from 
the  retail  cotmter  to  the  fields. 

Not  very  long  ago.  in  my  district,  a 
serious  situation  developed  by  reason  of 
orders  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor- 
tation, O.  D.  T.,  prescribing  minimum 
car-lot  loading  of  onions.    Onion  ship- 
pers were  told  that  40.000  pounds  was 
the    minimum    load    which    could    be 
shipped  per  carload.    For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  only  know  onions  when  .hey 
are  present  and  when  their  fumes  either 
bring  tears  to  their  eyes  or  their  proper 
use  in  food  tickles  the  palate,  let  me 
give  you  in  a  little  detail  the  facts  con- 
cerning onions  and  shippers  of  onions. 
•   The  shippers   of  onions  make  con- 
tracts with  farmers  who  produce  onions. 
giving  them  indications  as  to  the  price 
onions  will  bring  and  the  number  of 
crates  the  .shippers'  pocketbooks  can  af- 
ford to  pay  for.    One  shipper  of  onions 
who  lives  in  my  heme  town  and  who  has 
crating  and  packing  sheds  for  vegetables 
ol  all  kinds,  including  onions,  at  raiLside 
in  various  .sections  of  my  district,  has 
been  in  this  business  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century.     It  is,  therefore,  reasonable 
to  expect  that  he  knows  his  business.    He 
and  other  shippers  received  the  orders 
Irorn  the  O.  D.  T.  during  the  time  that 
tliey  were  making  contracts  with  grow- 
ers and  after  .some  onions  had  already 
been  planted  under  agreements  between 
the  grower  and  the  shipper.    This  ship- 
per had  found  out  that  24.000  pounds 
was  the  maximum  load  of  onions  which 
could  be  shipped  safely  to  distant  mar- 
kets.    He  had  discovered  that  to  load 
more  crated  onions  into  cars  than  25,000 
pounds  inevitably  crushed  the  three  low- 
er tiers  of  crates  and  the  onions  in  them 
to  a  condition  where  they  were  no  longer 
merchantable.     They    would    therefore 
not  be  accepted  by  the  consignee.    Also, 
the  fumes  released  by  the  crushed  onions 
at  the  bottom  of  the  car  permeated  the 
entire  remainder  of  the  load  and  cau-sed 
such  complete  deterioration  as  to  destroy 
the  merchantability  or  marketability  of 
these  onions  upon  arriving  at  destina- 
tion. 

I  was  requested  by  the  shippers  all  over 
my  district,  as  their  Representative  in 
Congress,  to  see  what  could  be  done 
about  this  matter.  Upon  my  first  con- 
tact with  the  O.  D.  T,  I  was  told  that 
they  would  conduct  a  test  as  soonms  the 
onions  were  available  to  see  whether  the 
shippers  were  right  in  their  contention. 
After  considerable  effort  on  my  part,  ap- 
parently my  remonstrance  reached  tiie 
attention  of  the  Administrator  of  De- 
fense Transportation,  who,  may  I  say, 
immediately  told  the  onion  .shippers  to 
go  ahead  with  their  business. 

This  is  merely  an  illustration  of  that 
particular  class  of  problems  which  arise 
which  in  reason  should  never  occur. 
Basically,  the  various  agencies  control- 
ling the  operation  of  the  lines  of  endeav- 
or of  people  engaged  in  the  production  of 
food  should  never  issue  a  regulation  af- 
fecting these  producers  or  distributors 
without  first  consulting  them  in  detaiL 


A  long  time  ago  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
a  letter  to  Edward  Livingston,  wrote  this. 
I  quote: 

In  one  sentiment  of  (your J  speech  1  par- 
ticularly concur:  "If  we  have  a  doubt  relative 
to  any  jwwer,  we  ought  not  to  exercise  It." 

This  would  be  an  excellent  axiom  for 
all  of  these  agencies  who  wield  power  to 
change  or  to  affect  the  American  way  of 
Ufe  to  remember  and  never  forget. 

Second.  I  would  suggest  to  them  that 
they  remember  that  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing food  and  of  feeding  this  Nation 
through  distribution  of  food  has  been  de- 
veloped over  the  years  by  the  know- 
hows,  and,  were  I  in  the  place  of  those 
who  indicate  that  in  certain  realms  of 
endeavor  they  are  know-nothings,  I 
would  attempt  to  do  some  finding  out 
before  I  acted. 

The  paper  this  morning.  Thursday, 
July  15.  contained  references  to  train- 
loads  and  carloads  of  various  kinds  of 
goods  that  have  spoiled  or  are  spoil- 
ing, either  en  route  or  at  points  along  the 
lines  of  distribution.  Recently,  In  the 
West,  in  the  East,  and  In  the  South, 
during  a  national  dearth  of  potatoes, 
transportation  facilities  were  so  limited 
and  restricted — I  refer  to  trucks,  and  so 
forth— that  literally  thousands  of  car- 
loads of  potatoes  spoiled  or  sprouted  in 
the  fields  because  they  could  not  be 
moved. 

Many  farmers  throughout  the  United 
States  have  made  applications  for  the 
purchase  of  vitally  necessary  automobile 
trucks  to  move  produce  to  railhead  or 
to  concentration  point,  or  to  be  used  on 
and  around  farms  and  ranches,  and  have 
either  been  disastrously  delayed  In  the 
procurement  of  these  items  or  they  have 
been  flatly  denied,  and  in  some  cases 
without  apparent  or  intelligible  reasons 
given  therefor. 

So  much  for  the  distribution  situation, 
which  time  does  not  permit  me  to  dis- 
cuss at  greater  length. 

Now  for  a  suggestion — a  well  devel- 
oped articulation  between  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation,  producers, 
processors,  shippers,  and  distributors,  as 
well,  including  the  O.  P.  A.  and  the 
W.  P.  B.  This  articulation  is  even  to- 
day a  long  way  from  being  effective,  al- 
though in  some  phases  it  Is  partly  ac- 
complished. 

Let  me  at  this  jimcture,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  squarely  before  you 
the  unmistakable  situation  which  con- 
fronts the  slaughterers  of  meat  In  this 
coimtry,  present  this  example.  I  offer 
you  the  following  for  your  review  and 
study. 

I  called  upon  the  O.  P.  A.  and  upon  the 
W.  F.  A.  for  copies  of  regulations,  orders, 
press  releases,  concerning  orders,  and 
numbers  of  amendments — n\m:ierals  In- 
dicating amendments  which  appear  as 
footnotes  to  the  papers  referred  to — 
solely  on  the  matter  of  regtilations  fixing 
quotas,  distribution,  prices,  and  sales  of 
meat  as  they  affect  packers,  slaughter- 
ers, and  so  forth,  of  all  kinds.  I  did  not 
include  retail  or  chain  stores  which  han- 
dle meat. 

From  the  O.  P.  A,  I  received  a  docu- 
ment in  fine  print  containing  8  pages  of 
75  lines  per  page,  600  lines  total,  and 
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containing  approximately  10300  words. 
This  document  has  reference  on  its  first 
page,  alone,  to  such  a  great  number  of 
amendments  and  references  to  other 
orders  that  I  was  unable  and  unwilling  to 
attempt  to  give  you  the  pages  and  words 
involved. 

Prom  the  W.  P.  A.  I  received  copious 
documents,  containing  329  paragraphs, 
many  of  which  paragraphs  referred  in 
footnotes  to  other  documents  and  laws 
and  regiilatlons,  which  would  bring  the 
total  of  reading  matter  required  of 
butchers,  slaughterers,  and  packers  up  to 
an  imponderable  and  more  than  formid- 
able array. 

If  these  tradesmen  were  to  check  on 
the  time  It  requires  to  read  and  assimi- 
late, only,  without  being  able  to  under- 
stand and  decipher  thoroughly,  the  lack 
of  time  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
ibelr  business  might  constitute  a  real 
basis  (or  the  meat  shortage. 

If  you  were  to  take  the  time,  as  I  did, 
to  read  through  this  mass  of  material, 
yoa  would  have  a  far  clearer  understand- 
ing of  why  we  have  so  little  beef  with  so 
many  live  cattle  roaming  the  ranges  of 
oar  country.  Such  a  tremendous  sur- 
plus of  red  tape  can  do  no  less  than 
produce  stagnating  confusion. 

In  these  tragic  days  a  suridus  is  in- 
deed a  blessing,  if  we  can  devise  ways 
and  means  of  using  It  to  our  benefit, 
rather  than  i>ermit  it  to  torture  us,  as 
seems  to  be  the  condition  today. 

On  June  24 1  addressed  the  House  con- 
cerning the  meat  situation  and  the  beef- 
cattle  industry  of  the  United  States,  and 
made  reference  to  the  inflation  scare  as 
well  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
surplus  and  roll-back  program.  I  refer 
you  to  that  address.  Insofar  as  what  I 
have  to  say  on  meat  and  inflation  has 
bearing  thereon  in  this  discussion. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  statement  in 
which  I  collaborated,  coming  from  the 
beef  industry  and  its  various  elements,  to 
clarify  your  mind.  These  elements,  gen- 
erally speaking  and  without  b-eaking 
them  up,  in  dude  producers,  processors, 
alaughtectt^  of  all  kinds  who  do  not 
process,  distributors,  and  breeders.  This 
statement  was  prepared  in  my  ofBce,  and 
has  particular  bearing  on  the  recently 
noch-dlscussed  subsidy  and  roll -back 
decision,  as  well  as  containing  pertinent 
facts  concerning  the  reasons  back  of  the 
present  mystifying  as  well  as  destructive 
beef  shortage  of  today: 

^TtMr*  baa  been  no  conrlnclng  ertdence 
to  ■bow  tn  the  last  World  War  or  In  the 
pnaant  World  War  that  the  prices  of  Uve- 
atoek  tf  h$tt  unoantroUMI  would  rlae  sun- 
clentJy  to  become  a  dangerous  Inflationary 
force.  At  the  present  time  this  la  beet  lUus- 
tratad  by  the  fact  that  the  price  of  hogs 
has  remained  between  14  and  IS  cents  most 
of  the  time,  whereas  In  the  last  war  hog  price* 
reached  M  cents. 

The  only  evidence  at  extremely  high  prices 
for  IlTestoek  has  been  tn  the  bUck  market. 
We  feel  that  the  black  market  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  QoTonment  regulation  Inau- 
gurated In  November  194a  at  which  time, 
among  other  r^uIaUons,  all  klUers  were 
placed  on  a  quota  of  70  percent  of  their 
IMl  average  kill.  At.  approximately  the 
aame  time  as  the  quota  system  was  Inau- 
gurated a  wholeeale-prlce  ceUlng  was  also 
pliced  In  effect.  Before  this  regulation 
was   placed    in   effect  ther*   had   been   no 


visible  evidence  of  an  over-the-counter  meat 
shortage  In  the  country.  After  this  regula- 
tion was  imposed  the  Government  did  buy 
for  Army,  Navy,  and  lend-lease  purposes  ap- 
proximately 35  percent  of  the  total  meat 
killed  in  the  United  States.  All  of  this 
meat  was  purchased  from  or  through  fed- 
erally Inspected  killing  plants,  which  at  that 
time  were  killing  65  percent  of  all  the  live- 
stock coming  to  market.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  heavy  buyln?  by  the  Gcv- 
emment  nnd  the  various  requisitions,  in- 
ducements, and  edicts  Issued  to  get  the 
federally  Inspected  plants  promptly  to  fill 
Government  orders,  the  federally  inspected 
plants  withdrew  to  considerable  extent  from 
supplying  the  civilian  population  in  many 
localities.  This  left  the  small  plants  with- 
out Federal  Inspection,  comprising  about  35 
percent  of  the  total  killing  capacity,  and 
whose  quota  was  only  70  percent  of  1941, 
with  the  imfxjsslble  task  of  supplying  the 
civilian  meat  needs  of  the  country.  It  seems 
perfectly  clear  that  under  this  condition 
black-market  operations  were  to  be  ex- 
pected and  did  exist  In  very  substantial 
volume. 

As  far  back  as  August  1942  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Intention  of  Imposing  price 
ceilings  on  Urestock  had  so  disttirbcd  the 
confidence  of  the  livestock  producers  that  by 
the  time  the  quota  and  ceilings  had  been 
Imposed  the  effect  of  this  lack  of  confidence 
In  the  livestock  producers  was  strongly  in 
evidence  In  the  lack  of  cattle  ready  for  im- 
mediate slaughter  in  January  and  February 
1943.  Far  more  Important,  however,  than 
this  temporary  scarcity  of  finished  cattle 
could  be  slaughtered  to  meet  the  civilian 
demand,  regardless  of  how  many  cattle  were 
available  In  the  country.  When  the  conse- 
quences of  these  regulations  became  ap- 
parent, the  representatives  of  the  various 
groups  comprising  the  livestock  Industry 
asked  for  Immediate  removal  of  the  quota 
system.  The  Industry  was  met  by  the  as- 
sertion that  all  would  be  worked  out  as  soon 
as  the  ration-card  system  was  also  In  effect. 
The  Industry  hgaln  patiently  wailed  to  see 
the  restilts  of  this  system. 

It  la  Important  at  this  point  to  state  the 
facta  covering  cattle  population  pertinent  to 
the  preceding  discussion,  as  follows:  At  the 
time  of  the  1929  crash  there  were  approxi- 
mately 59.000.000  head  of  cattle  in  the  coun- 
try. While  this  population  was  heavy  the 
Increaae  In  the  civilian  population  of  the 
country  made  the  ntunber  fairly  low  on  a 
per-capita  basis,  but  still  sufficient  for  all 
known  civilian  needs.  In  1932  this  cattle 
population  had  Increased  to  74  000.000  head 
and  the  Oovernment  then  stepped  in  and 
through  purchase  and  subsidy,  had  8.000  OOO 
cattle  killed.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture now  estimates  that  the  cattle  population 
will  reach  S3.5o6.000  head  by  January  1944. 
TO  plan  for  the  sood  of  the  beef  Industry 
and  to  avoid  similar  overstocking  conditions 
to  those  that  prevailed  after  1932,  these  num- 
bers atnuld  be  reduced  during  the  next  few 
years,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  emergency 
our.rangea  and  farms  will  not  be  overstocked. 
By  planning  to  Increase  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  slaughter  by  6.0O0.0C0  head  for 
the  next  2  years  we  would  have  enough  addi- 
tional slaughter  In  the  country  to  provide 
for  the  total  supply  of  meat  needed  for  Army, 
Navy,  and  lend-lease,  plus  a  surplus  over 
and  above  normal,  of  around  1.000,000.000 
pounds  of  beef  per  year  for  the  civilian 
counter 

By  March  17,  1943.  the  accumulated  bad 
effects  of  Government  regulation  had  made 
It  necessary  for  all  branches  of  the  livestock 
Industry  to  get  together  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  and  submitting  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  their  own  for  the  good  of  the 
country  and  the  salvation  of  the  industry. 
It  la  true  that  beginning  back  at  the  time 
when  price  control  was  first  attempted  under 


an  Executive  order  and  en  down  through 
ti:ie  period  cf  time  after  Congress  had  eu- 
ncted  the  Price  Control  Act,  the  Industry, 
both  the  producers  and  the  processors,  had 
separately  made  numerous  recommendations 
to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  setting 
out  EU^^csted  procedure  to  be  followed  that 
wa.s  beiipved  by  the  members  of  the  industry 
to  be  wise.  These  suggestions  had  uni- 
fcrmly  been  disregarded  by  the  ocacials  of 
Office  cf  Price  Admlniftration  and  the  fail- 
ure to  recognize  or  put  into  effect  any  of 
the.se  siisrgrstlor.s  was  kept  as  a  Government 
pf>licy  up  to  the  stated  date  of  March  17, 
10-13.  At  th.it  time  meetings  were  held  by 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  by  the 
Director  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Stpbili- 
zaticn  in  Washington,  and  by  the  oflacials  of 
the  Departn-icnt  of  Agriculture  charged  with 
the  duty  of  administering  the  war  food 
proeram,  and  the  various  elements  of  the  in- 
dustry became  aware  that  additional  regu- 
lation.'? were  to  be  Issued  by  the  various 
agencies  deallnj»  with  the  meat  Industry. 
Acting  on  this  information  and  on  the  ex- 
perience gained  from  observing  the  effect 
of  the  previous  regulations,  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers, feeders,  marketing  agencies,  and  all 
elements  cf  packing  industry,  held  a  Joint 
meeting  In  Chlcapo  on  April  2  and  3.  1943, 
which  meeting  followed  separate  meetings 
of  the  elements  of  the  industry  that  had 
been  held  Just  prior  to  that  time.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  Joint  meetings  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  indtistry,  a  unified  program  or 
plan  was  unanimously  decided  upon  and  this 
plan  was  put  into  concrete  printed  form  en- 
titled "A  Program  for  Solving  Wartime  Meat 
Problems."  An  Industry  committee  was 
formed,  known  as  the  Livestock  and  Meat 
Council,  upon  which  committee  there  were 
representatives  of  all  the  various  elements  of 
the  Industry.  Tliis  council  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  presented  the  above  referred  to 
program  as  the  industry's  suggestion  to  the 
Government  of  the  means  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems in  the  industry.  This  plan  was  pre- 
sented to  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies during  the  week  beginning  AprU  4, 
1943.  After  a  little  more  than  a  months 
deliljeratlcn,  the  Director  of  OflOce  of  Price 
Administration,  Prentiss  Brown,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  War  Pocd  Administration, 
Chester  Davis,  and  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  MaJ.  Gen.  E.  B. 
Gregory,  signed  a  statement  endorsing  the 
.suggested  plan  with  some  minor  administra- 
tive changts,  and  the  announcement  waa 
made  that  this  plan  would  be  put  into  effect. 

This  plan  is  simple.  It  calls  for  the  recog- 
nition cf  the  fundamental  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  supply  is  known,  or  at  least 
easily  determinable  by  observation  of  the 
slaughter  records.  The  demand  has  three 
factors — the  armed  forces  needs,  the  civilian 
needs,  and  lend-lease  requirements.  All 
other  factors  must  yield  to  the  proper  neces- 
sity to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of 
the  armed  forces.  The  civilian  needs  are  con- 
trolled by  rationing  with  the  point  value 
being  fixed  but  not  Invariable.  The  lend- 
lease  demands  would  be  very  flexible,  being 
coordinated  with  the  actual  slaughtering. 
Any  surplus  slaughtering,  that  is  any  surplus 
above  requirements  for  the  armed  forces  and 
lend-lease,  would  be  absorbed  by  adjustment 
cf  civilian  ration  points. 

Following  the  endorsement  of  the  plan  by 
the  above-named  officials,  the  Government 
has  attempted  to  put  It  into  operation.  Tha 
Meat  Board  has  been  set  up,  operating  in 
Chicago,  with  all  essential  details  of  the  plan 
adopted,  but.  unfortunately  and  In  spite  of 
opposition  from  the  entire  Industry  and  from 
tlie  Office  cf  Food  Administration,  the  roll- 
back and  subsidy  plan  has  been  hung  on  the 
neck  cf  the  plan  and  it  is  seriously  feared 
that  such  an  impediment  may  cause  the 
failure  of  the  entire  plan.    Certainly  It  can 
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end  will  do  no  good  and  only  added  confu- 
sion will  result. 

There  is  prevalent  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing concerning  the  effect  of  the  roll- 
back and  subsidy  program  insofar  as  it  affects 
meat.  Under  normal  conditions  the  average 
per  capita  consumption  of  meat  In  this  coun- 
try was  131  pounds  annually.  Under  ration- 
ing the  maximum  per  capita  consumption  of 
meat  is  104  pounds  annually.  Actual  statis- 
tics show  the  real  consumption,  now  under 
rationing,  quota,  and  zoning  is  87  pounds 
annually.  It  is  clear  that  the  maximum  per 
capita  saving  to  be  effected  by  the  roll-back 
and  subsidy  plan,  under  rationing,  is  |2.08 
and  the  actual  reduction  in  per  capita  cost, 
based  on  actual  annual  consumption,  is  $1.74, 
which  is  less  than  15  cents  per  month,  or 
less  than  one-half  of  1  cent  per  day.  In 
order  to  effect  this  infinitesimal  per  capita 
saving,  the  Government's  announced  plan 
proposes  to  spend  several  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  public  money  that  must  be 
raised  by  taxing  the  people  to  whom  the  sav- 
ing is  supposed  to  be  beneficial. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  state  that  the 
whole  livestock  Industry  is,  of  necessity,  an 
Industry  very  sensitive  to  changing  conditions 
in  the  country  and  this  plays  an  Important 
part  In  its  successful  operation.  This  is  best 
Illustrated  by  the  presence  of  the  largest  cat- 
tle population  on  record  and  at  the  same  time 
a  reduced  vol'ome  of  desirable  and  edible 
meat. 

The  feeling  Is  so  strong  throughout  the 
entire  Industry  that  the  subsidy  is  unsound 
that  the  industry  wishes  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  refuse  to  accept  responsibility  for 
the  consequences  of  the  subsidy  program,  as 
we  feel  that  it  will  result,  first,  in  a  reduced 
supply  of  meat,  and.  second,  in  the  liquida- 
tion of  a  great  many  small  packing  concerns, 
and  the  two  wUl  greatly  Impede  the  war 
effort, 

MEMORANDtTM 

In  1939  the  total  number  of  cattle  slaugh- 
tered in  the  United  States  was  17,201,000 
head. 

This  resulted  In  consumed  pounds  of  beef, 
7,049.000.000;  of  veal.  934,000,000;  total.  7,983.- 
000,000  pounds  of  meat  from  cattle. 

From  Government  estimates  we  know  we 
will  have,  by  January  1,  1944,  a  surplus  of 
15  400  000  head  of  cattle.  This  represents  a 
surplus  in  poundage  of  7,700.000,000  pounds. 
If  we  slaughtered  one-half,  or  3,850,000,000, 
of  the  surplus,  we  would  produce  out  of  this 
one-half  of  the  surplus  enough  meat  to  feed 
74,000.000  people,  in  addition  to  supplying 
our  own  armed  forces  and  our  civilian  popu- 
lation with  this  normal  supply  of  beef,  and 
these  additional  people  would  be  supplied  as 
bountifully  as  are  our  own  fighters  and  civil- 
ians. Thus  we  can.  without  hurting  our- 
selves actually  supply  normal  quantities  of 
beef  for  over  200,000.000  people  (Americans, 
plus  74.000.000 1 .  In  fact,  the  use  of  this  sur- 
plus would  be  a  genuine  service  since  it  would 
relieve  our  ranges  and  our  feed  lots  of  a 
severe  strain  on  their  resources. 

At  this  moment,  while  dictating  this 
di.scu.'^sion.  Judge  Joseph  G,  Montague, 
general  ccun.sel  for  the  Texas  &  South- 
western Cattle  Raisers'  Association, 
which,  by  the  way.  Is  an  association 
which  has  continuously  functioned  since 
its  organization  in  1877  as  an  organiza- 
tion of  producers  of  beef  cattle,  is  sitting 
in  my  office.  Some  of  the  members  of 
this  organization— in  fact,  many  of 
them — produce  dairy  cows. 

Judge  Montague  was  born  and  reared 
in  the  cattle  country  of  Texas  and,  ex- 
cept for  the  time  during  which  he  prac- 
ticed law  and  occupied  a  position  on  the 
bench— and,  yes,  during  this  time,  all 
of  it— he  has  been  in  touch  with  the 


cattle  Industry  in  all  of  its  phases.  He 
has  been  in  Washington  a  number  of 
times  concerning  matters  of  importance 
to  cattle  producers  in  all  of  the  States. 
Principally,  however,  in  the  past,  he  has 
represented  members  of  the  Texas  tt 
Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers'  Association, 
which  has  members  in  38  States  of  this 
Union  and  in  7  foreign  countries. 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  this  stssociation 
has  no  political  affiliations,  inclinations, 
aspirations,  or  relationship  of  any  shape, 
size,  or  form.     Presently,  Judge  Mon- 
tague is  engaged  in  attempting  to  work 
out  ways  and  means  of  relieving  the  beef 
shortage  referred  to  earlier.    You  might 
be  interested  in  Judge  Montague's  an- 
swers to  some  questions  which  have  oc- 
curred to  many  of  you,  if  not  to  all  of 
you.     He  has  agreed  to  answer  those 
questions,  and  I  shall  start  with  a  ques- 
tion  born   of   misconception,   misinfor- 
mation, and  deliberate  misinterpretation 
of  fact.    These  misinterpretations,  and 
so  forth,  have  occurred  mainly  in  the 
great  centers  of  population  in  our  coun- 
try, where  the  meat  scarcity  is,  of  course, 
felt  by  most  people  more  than  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.    I  shall  now  in- 
terrogate Judge  Montague: 

Mr.  Klebxbg.  Judge  Montague,  what  Is 
there  to  thf^  statements  that  cattle  producers 
end  cattle  feeders  are  wilfully  withholding 
livestock  from  shipment  to  the  market?  In 
oher  words,  as  some  of  the  rumors  are  worded, 
what  Is  there  to  the  Idea  that  the  cattlemen 
a;e  engaged  In  a  sit-down  strike? 

Judge  MoNTAGUi,  Well,  Dick,  there  Isn't 
the  slightest  substance  of  fact  to  such  a 
statement.  When  that  statement  la  made 
uy  people  who  have  not  studied  the  ques- 
tion, then  It  comes  from  lack  of  Informa- 
tion, When  It  Is  made  by  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  conditions,  then  the  state- 
ment Is  maliciously  untrue.  The  cowman 
couidn't  go  on  strike  If  he  wanted  to.  His 
position  is  like  that  of  a  man  In  a  leaky 
boat.  The  boat  keeps  fUllng  up  with  water. 
But  with  reference  to  the  cowman,  his  graz- 
ing land  keeps  filling  up  with  cattle  from 
year  to  year  and  season  to  season,  and.  Just 
like  the  man  bailing  out  a  'eaky  boat,  the 
cowman  has  to  take  the  cattle  off  of  his 
range,  and  a  strike  Is  simply  an  Impossibility 
for  him 

Mr  K1J3ERG.  You  mean  by  that  that  these 
cattle  must  go  to  market? 

Judge  MoNTAGTJE.  Cattle  mut  go  to  mar- 
ket; the  ranges  must  be  relieved. 

In  order  to  understand  what  I  am  talking 
about,  the  fundamental  thought  must  be 
brought  out.  and  that  is  that  cattle,  as  such, 
are  not  beef.  Before  cattle  can  be  trans- 
formed Into  edible  meat  for  the  supplying 
of  the  armed  forces,  civilian  needs,  and  lend- 
lease  requirements.  It  Is  necessary  that  they 
be,  to  use  cowman  language,  "shaped  up"  for 
killing. 

It  is  true  that  right  at  this  time  of  the 
year  we  shall  have  a  very  large  number  of 
cattle  being  brought  into  the  markets. 
These  cattle  are  grass  cattle,  that  Is,  they 
have  not  been  given  any  supplemental  feeds 
of  any  kind  and  they  come  directly  from  the 
range  country. 

Experience  In  the  past  has  always  been 
that  approxhnately  60  percent  of  these  cattle 
coming  out  of  the  grass  are  what  In  the 
trade  Is  known  as  two-way  cattle,  that  la, 
60  percent  of  those  cattle  are  bought  on  the 
open  market  by  feeders  for  short-time  feed- 
ing. Farmers  and  commercial  feeders  take 
them  off  of  the  market  and  feed  them  from 
60  to  90  days,  thereby  Increasing  their  weight 
substantially,  and  also  Improving  the  grade 
of  the  meat. 


This  year  there  are  no  two-way  cattle. 
All  of  the  cattle  that  are  coming  off  of  the 
grass  are  being  slaughtered  now.  This  means 
that  for  the  next  4  or  5  months  the  coxm- 
try  will  have  a  very  large  supply  of  meat, 
but  the  disaster  that  will  fall  on  us  next 
winter  and  especially  next  spring  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  no  fed  cattle,  and 
Just  can  hardly  be  Imagined. 

Mr.  Klebekg.  Let  me  at  that  Juncture  see 
If  this  example  has  anything  to  do  with  what 
you  say  with  refe'-ence  to  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  no  fed  meat  or  no  fed  cattle: 

Let's  take  a  700-pound  steer,  put  him  on 
feed  for  100  days,  that  Is.  com,  and  accord- 
ing to  my  figures,  that  steer  has  to  sell  for 
about  16.68  per  hxindred weight  at  the  present 
price  of  corn  and  feed-lot  help  in  order  to 
pay  the  cost  of  purchasing  steer  and  feeding 
him. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  fixed 
a  ceiling  price  on  the  packer  who,  by  the 
way.  Is  the  principal  market  for  range  cattle, 
at  914.50.  Is  that  what  you  are  talking 
about? 

Judge  Montague.  That  Is  exactly  what  I 
am  talking  about.  The  function  of  the 
feeder  is  twofold:  First,  he  Increases  the 
poimdage  and  at  the  same  time  Improves 
the  grade  and  quality  of  the  meat;  and, 
second,  he  relieves  the  market  of  a  pressure 
during  the  rush  of  grass  cattle  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  brings  cattle  on  to  the  market  at 
a  time  when  there  Is  otherwise  a  shortage. 

Mr.  Klxbxsg.  That  Is  because  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  fed  cattle  come  In  to  market, 
the  ranges  are  usually  low  In  grass  and  range 
cattle  are  thin.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Judge  Montague.  That  Is  right.  They  ar« 
not  in  condition  for  slaughter  at  all.  The 
feeder  makes  his  money  not  only  out  of  the 
Increased  poundage  that  he  adds  to  the  ani- 
mals, but  out  of  the  Improvement  In  grade. 
In  quality  of  the  meat. 

Mr.  Klebeeg.  And,  also,  he  makes  his 
money.  If  he  happens  to  be  a  producer  of 
corn,  out  of  the  Increased  price  he  gets  for 
the  corn  converted  Into  flrst-claaa  beef. 

Judge  Montague.  During  the  last  15  yean 
the  economy  of  the  country  In  reference  to 
cattle  and  farming  has  developed  so  that  the 
grain  farmer,  principally  the  corn  fanner, 
has  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  market  hla 
corn  through  feeding  It  to  livestock. 

Mr.  Klebeho.  Right  at  that  jimcture.  Judge 
Montague,  the  celling  price  at  which  packers 
can  sell  pork  would  Indicate  that  the  com 
will  be  fed  to  hogs  rather  than  to  cattle.  Do 
you  agree  with  that  statement? 

Judge  MoNTAGtJE.  That  Is  true.  The  farm- 
er who  has  com  on  hand  can  get  a  higher 
return  from  feeding  his  com  to  hogs  than  h« 
could  by  feeding  the  corn  to  cattle  under 
present  conditions.  The  reason  for  this  U 
that  the  ceiling  prices  that  have  been  fixed 
on  high-grade  beef  are  out  of  relationship  as 
established  by  history  to  pork.  There  has 
always  been  a  margin  on  the  market  between 
beef  and  pork  that  brings  about  a  proper  re- 
lationship so  that  there  Is  practically  no 
difference  between  the  return  to  the  farmer 
from  feeding  com  to  hogs  or  cattle. 

Under  present  conditions,  however,  the 
farmer  gets  a  far  greate-  retum  by  feeding 
his  corn  to  hogs.  This  Is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  month  we  hav« 
had  a  tremendous  run  of  hogs  on  the  mar- 
ket, showing  that  hogs  have  been  finished 
for  slaughter  and  at  the  same  time  we  have 
had  practically  no  cattle  on  the  market, 
showing  that  cattle  have  not  been  fed. 

Mr.  Klxbebo.  Now,  Judge  Montague,  to 
make  the  maximum  out  of  the  blessing  of 
having  a  surplus  of  livestock  in  this  country, 
do  you  or  do  you  not  think  It  la  Important 
to  utilize  this  surplus  to  Its  maximum  ad- 
vantage at  the  present  time? 

Judge  MoNTACtJE.  That  is  an  abaolute  ne- 
cessity. We  have  not  only  a  mazlmtun  num- 
ber of  cattle  on  band,  but  the  demand  Is 
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far  greater  than  has  ever  been  known  In  this 
country.  Those  two  elements  should  be 
brought  into  relationship  with  each  other. 

Mr  K'  riT-mr.  In  addition  to  that,  Isn't  It 
equally  true  that  the  Increase  In  the  pur- 
cbaseable  supply  or  beef  across  the  counter 
would  constitute  a  formidable  addition  to 
the  stock  pile  of  consumer  goods  which  must 
be  increased  if  we  are  to  fight  against  the 
mOailonaxy  situation  which  pxesents  Itself 
In  excess  capital  and  purchasing  power  over 
low  C(^)nsumer  goods? 

Judge  MONTAcxni.  That  is  absolutely  true. 
I  think  It  Is  axiomatic  that  If  you  have  a 
bountiful  supply,  you  cannot  have  an  In- 
flat'.onary  tendency  in  that  commodity. 

Mr.  KLCBzac.  Isn't  It  equally  true  that  If 
the  avalUble  across-the-counter  supply  of 
be*f  which  could  be  developed  by  putting 
the  beef  cattle  industry  to  work  as  It  alone 
best  knows  how.  that  Is  to  say,  relnstltutln^ 
the  orderly  process  of  feeding,  as  well  as  the 
shipping  of  two-way  cattle  that  you  Just 
referred  to.  Increi^slng  thereby  the  pound- 
age oi  beef  by  the  dlstrllrutlon  of  properly 
marketed  com  through  llTestock.  this  prob- 
lem can  best  be  met? 

Jud<;e  MoNTACXTK  Tes;  there  must  be  some 
order  brought  out  of  chaos  that  exists  today. 
The  moet  Important  thing  to  do  today  is  to 
eliminate  the  confusion  that  exists  In  the 
Industry  because  of  so  many  regulations 
placed  on  the  Industry  by  the  Tarlous  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Mr.  KfEFwo.  Tou  mean  regulations  and 
restrictions? 

Judge  MoMTAGxnc.  Regulations  and  restric- 
tions, yes:  though  nearly  every  regulation  la 
•  restriction. 

And  what  Is  Just  as  Important,  the  con- 
stant threat  of  additional  regulations  and 
restrictions,  these  threats  coming  by  way  of 
press  releasee  from  the  Offlce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration and  other  such  agencies,  all  of  which 
tend  to  aggravate  the  confusion  that  exists 
today. 

Mr.  Ki.EBTsa.  Among  those  things  you  are 
referring  to  is  the  statement  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper  that  the  Offlce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration is  proposing  to  fix  ceiling  prices  on 
Uve  animals.    What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Jvdge  MoKTACux.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
■trongest  factors  leading  to  the  confusion 
that  exists  today  for  over  a  year.  The  entire 
Industry,  from  the  man  who  raises  cattle 
<iown  to  the  processor,  knowns  that  no  one 
can  or  is  able  to  write  an  order  fixing  oeiiinga 
on  live  animals  that  is  stisceptlble  of  en- 
forcement. 

We  have  all  studied  this  proposition,  and 
If  such  an  order  could  be  drawn  it  would  not 
receive  the  serious  opposition  of  anyone. 
But  for  over  a  year  we  know  that  varioiis 
governmental  officials  have  been  trying  to 
draw  such  an  order,  always  without  success. 
We  ourselves  have  attempted  to  draw  such 
•n  order  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  It  to 
the  Oovernment.  and  no  one  in  the  industry 
has  ever  been  able  to  draw  an  order  that 
eould  be  enforced.  To  try  to  enforce  an 
order  that  is  not  based  on  reason  and  which 
would  not  assist  in  dissipating  confusion,  but 
would  Just  add  to  confusion  is  not  feasible 
nor  reasonable. 

A  committee  of  the  industry  worked  on 
this  problem  for  60  days,  and  finally  sub- 
mitted a  plan  with  the  statement  that  "TiiiM 
U  the  only  plan  we  can  offer  to  the  Industry, 
and  it  won't  work." 

Mr.  Ktpoo.  Now,  with  reference  to  what 
70U  say  about  the  Industry  committee,  thia 
eommittee.  as  I  imderstand  it.  recently  held 
Bieetlngs  in  Chicago  in  an  effort  to  find  and 
Offer  a  solution  to  the  beef  alttiatlon.  Did 
|DU  attend  that  meeting? 

Judge  lioMiAcus.  Tes.  air.  I  did. 

Mr.  Ki.nwM.  As  I  understand  It.  the  com- 
mittee offered  a  plan.  Oould  you  give  a  brief 
ouUine  at  that  plan.  Judge  Ifaotaguet 

Judge  Motntavm.  Tee;  the  plan  can  briefly 
bi  summartMd  like  this:  It  calU  for  a  rec- 


ognition of  the  fundamental  law  of  supply 
and  demand  and  lends  the  entire  Indo-lry's 
efi'orts  to  bring  about  a  balancing  of  the 
demand  with  the  known  supply.  Specifi- 
cally It  calls  for  a  meat  board  to  be  est.^b- 
llshed  by  the  Government,  which  board 
wou.^  sit  in  Chicago,  which  is  the  center  of 
the  meat  indtistry.  and  have  authority  to 
do  all  of  the  buying  for  the  Government, 
both  for  the  armed  forces  and  for  lend- 
lease  requirements.  By  unifying  that  pur- 
chasing power,  we  have  the  G  ;•. crnm  nt 
purchasing  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
entire  meat  supply  of  the  couii'.ry.  Any 
single  agency  in  any  Industry  that  has  the 
purchasing  power  over  40  percent  of  the  sup- 
ply automatically  Is  placed  in  tlie  position 
of  controlling  the  price  on  the  entire  supply. 

This  meat  board  would  have  working  w.th 
It  a  committee  from  the  industry,  which 
committee  would  represent  a  complete  cross 
section  of  every  element  In  the  industry  from 
the  breeder  of  cattle  to  the  man  who  sells 
the  meat  across  the  block.  This  committee 
would  Bit  with  the  board  from  day  to  day, 
and  they  would  agree  as  to  what  price  the 
cattle  should  bring  on  the  market  that  date 
for  governmental  purposes,  and  thereby  re- 
flect back  the  price  that  the  civilian  beef 
would  bring. 

The  board  would  necessarily  have  to  have 
authority  to  fluctuate  prices  somewhat,  so 
that  when  there  was  an  oversupply  of  live- 
stock on  the  market,  it  could  shorten  that 
supply  by  reducing  prices,  and  if  there  was 
a  shortage  of  supply  on  the  market,  it  could 
attract  the  supply  by  increasing  prices 
slightly. 

This  plan  worked  most  efficiently  In  the 
First  World  War,  and  the  Industry  can  see 
no  reason  why  It  would  not  work  during  this 
war.  Of  course,  it  calls  for  one  fundamental 
thing  which  we  know  we  have,  and  that  Is 
every  segment  of  the  industry  and  every  in- 
dividual In  It  wor.ld  have  to  eliminate  from 
his  mind  all  thought  of  selfishness,  and  the 
entire  Industry  would  have  to  work  for  the 
good  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Klebkso.  Don't  you  feel  perfectly  cer- 
tain, knowing  the  men  who  are  engaged  In 
this    business,    that    this    would    be    done? 

Judge  MoNTACvx.  I  know  it  would  be  done 
There  is  no  more  patriotic  group  of  men  In 
the  world  than  the  cowmen. 

Bir.  Kleberg.  Dont  you  know,  too.  Judge 
Montague,  that  knowledge  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry and  the  delicate  balance  which  in- 
volves its  operating  parts  Is  only  known  to 
men  of  experience  In  that  industry? 

Judge  MONTAGUX.  Of  coiu-se.  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  Klxbekg.  There  Is  also  a  big  difference. 
Is  there  not,  between  the  man  from  one 
segment  of  the  Industry  attempting  to  make 
recoEomendatlons  for  another  segment  of  the 
industry  with  which  he  is  not  acquainted? 
For  instance,  the  man  who  has  been  a  clerk 
in  a  packing  house  would  patently  know 
little  of  the  operations  of  range  or  feed-lot 
management  In  business,  and  vice  versa. 

Judge  MoNTACtnt.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Klkbxro.  So.  therefore.  Isn't  It  patent 
that  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained 
and  If  the  "know  how"  represented  by  the 
Industry  is  to  be  put  to  work.  It  Is  necessary 
for  the  whole  Industry  to  select  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  group  forming  this  com- 
mittee to  lie  a  part  of  this  operation? 

Judge  MoMTAGtTX.  That  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. No  level  in  the  industry  can  be  over- 
looked in  the  formation  of  this  industry 
committee. 

Mr.  KuvatG.  I  am  thinking  of  one  other 
thing  that  you  may  help  out  on  In  this  dis- 
cussion, which  has  to  do  with  the  direct 
effect  of  restrictions. 

You  were  brought  up  in  a  section  of  Texas 
which.  In  addition  to  cattle,  produces  more 
sheep  and  wool  than  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  before  me  a  telegram 
imder  date  of  Jime  15.  which  I  would  like  to 
read  to  you.  and  aftat  jou  bear  it,  I'd  like 


you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  present 
£et-up  with  reference  to  quotas  and  other 
restrictions,  compared  to  the  plan  you  have 
Just   di.''-cu'=scd. 

Th:s  Is  the  telegram,  addressed  to  H.  J. 
Fiynn.  War  Food  Director,  War  Food  Admin- 
iSLr.ii.on,    LoA   Angeles,    Calif.: 

■  Prei-s  rtports  Los  Angeles  meat  supply 
reached  new  lev.'  yesterday,  and  with  nothing 
to  sell,  scores  of  meat  markets  failed  to  open. 
ALSO,  th.it  you  explain  meat  quotas  virtually 
exhausted  and  that  new  quotas  would  not 
beccnie  eflective  until  July  1. 

"Through  ycur  Sun  FranciECO  offlce  last 
week  we  noMi  d  Wa;:hingi.ou  of  over  50.000 
surpiu5  lambs  en  hand,  leaking  for  buyers 
in  nciihern  California  at  this  time,  and  urge 
sp'cial  consideration  be  given  so  th'se  lambs. 
lareely  of  commercial  and  utility  grade,  can 
move  to  market  immediately  before  their 
bloom  is  gone.  Ranges  are  drying.  Lambs 
must  move.  Lamb  feeders  all  filled  up.  so 
only  cutlet  is  to  slaughter.  Present  Office  of 
Price  Adminl.stration  and  War  Food  Admin- 
i.-tration  regulations  prevent  orderly  market- 
ward  movement.  Urge  temporary  removal  of 
all  points  and  other  restrictions  on  these 
lambs  £0  that  they  can  be  slaughtered  at 
once. 

"California  Wool  Gkowebs' 
Association. 
"By  W.  P.  Wing,  Secretary." 

Judge  MoNTACtiE.  Dick,  that  telegram  Illus- 
trates a  thought  that  I  have  had  for  a  long 
time  In  which  It  Is  absolutely  true  that  the 
live-stock  and  meat  Industry  Is  by  nature  a 
very  sensitive  business.  It  responds  more 
quickly  to  the  vagaries  of  a  fickle  nature  than 
any  other  Industry  in  the  world.  That  tele- 
gram illustrates  this  point,  that  out  there  In 
California  they  have  a  bunch  of  lambs  that 
are  ready  for  market,  even  getting  past  the 
point  where  they  are  ready  and  yet  the  at- 
tempted regimentation  of  the  Industry  that 
depends  on  nature  for  Its  subsistence  pre- 
vents those  animals  from  going  to  market. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  you  cannot  regi- 
ment the  livestock  business.  In  the  first 
place,  no  human-made  rules,  regulations,  or 
restnction.«:  can  make  a  rain  come  or  keep  the 
flood  from  attacking  the  range  land.  It 
can't  keep  off  a  frost,  and  can't  raise  the 
temperature  during  the  summer. 

The  second  reason  why  you  can't  regi- 
ment the  livestock  Industry  is  the  nature  of 
the  livestock  man.  The  man  engaged  In 
raising  livestock  Is  ebsentially  an  Individual- 
ist. He  Is  perfectly  willing  to  surrender 
everything  that  he  has  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  but  he  doesn't  like  a  college  pro- 
fessor telling  him  what  he  has  got  to  do,  and 
he  won't  stand  for  being  so  told. 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Well.  I  think,  summing  up. 
Judge  Montague,  that  It  Is  a  fair  statement, 
to  Judge  from  what  you  say,  that  you  bslieve 
that  the  Industry  can  only  serve  the  public 
best  by  being  given  an  opportunity  to  coop- 
erate under  requests  and  regulations  which 
are  made  by  those  who  understand  It. 

Judge  Montague.  That  is  true.  The  Indus- 
try resents  people  writing  these  regulations 
and  restrictions  who  don't  know  the  problems 
of  the  industry,  "yet  every  man  in  the  in- 
dustry would  gladly  cooperate  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  order  by  supporting  the  War 
Meat  Board,  which  is  essentially  the  creature 
of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Kleberg  I  desire  to  thank  you,  and  for 
my  part,  may  I  say  In  concluding  the  section 
of  this  discussion  which  has  to  do  with  beef 
and  beef  cattle  that  references  made  to  the 
situation  confronting  the  Nation  in  the  beef 
shortage  merely  Is  a  part  of  the  national  pic- 
ture involved  In  both  food  and  Inflation, 
which  are  the  major  problems  of  the  home 
front  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  unable  In  my 
own  research  to  find  any  reason  Which 
could  stand  up  for  the  regulation  which 
Involved  the  fixing  of  quotas  based  on  a 
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percentage  of  what  the  slaughtering  sec- 
tion of  the  industry  killed  in  1941. 

At  the  time  which  was  selected  as  a 
base  date  from  which  to  start  restric- 
tions, this  Nation  was  not  at  war.  This 
Nation  had  a  national  income,  based 
upon  figures  of  governmental  source,  in- 
dicating $95,600,000,000  as  the  national 
income  of  1941.  With  this  income,  and 
with  one  person  at  work  then  where 
two  are  working  today,  and  in  this  year 
of  1943,  with  indications  pointing  toward 
a  national  income  in  excess  of  $140,000,- 
000,000  I  do  not  believe  it  makes  sense, 
if  there  is  real  truth  in  the  administra- 
tive proposition  -that  these  quotas  and 
restrictions  are  placed  as  a  part  of  the 
administration's  war  on  inflation,  when 
the  base  is  itself  laid  by  its  own  state- 
ment on  the  great  discrepancy  between 
excess  income  and  consumer's  goods. 

How  can  public  confidence  be  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  such  reasons  given 
by  those  high  in  authority  as  a  basis  for 
producing  the  beef  shortage  which  we 
have  today?  I  would  warn  the  adminis- 
tration, as  a  humble  Member  of  Con- 
gress, never  for  one  moment  to  forget 
that  the  United  States  was  built  starting 
with  tremendous  confiicts  between  early 
pioneers,  the  elements,  and  the  ruthless, 
savage  aborigines.  The  traditions  of 
this  Nation  furnish  the  basis  for  our  na- 
tional law  and  knowledge  of  natural  and 
elemental  laws,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
things  we  learned  from  the  Indian. 

The  Indian  was  always  a  friend  to  the 
white  man  who  told  him  the  truth,  but  he 
never  forgave  the  white  man  who  sought 
to  take  advantage  of  him  by  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  truth.  And  such  a  pro- 
posal flics  directly  in  the  face  of  the 
known  and  developed  intelligence  and 
education  of  my  countrymen,  and  along 
with  them.  I  resent  it.  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  the  day  has  come  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  repre- 
sents the  130,000.000  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, to  not  only  take  cognizance  of  the 
amazing  situation  which  confronts  us, 
but  upon  its  return  to  institute  imme- 
diate remedial  action  locking  toward 
correcting  it,  and  letting  the  American 
way,  which  we  Americans  know  so  well, 
do  the  job. 

I  believe  now,  before  discussing  the 
second  of  the  original  problems  men- 
tioned at  the  outset  of  my  remarks— food 
and  inflation — referring  to  inflation, 
that  j'ou  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
results  of  calculations  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  of  Uving,  which  shows 
that  since  August  1939  this  cost  had  risen 
21.2  percent  by  February  of  1943.  In  the 
same  period  average  hourly  earnings  of 
workers  in  25  manufacturing  industries 
had  risen  36.4  percent.  The  weekly 
earnings  of  these  workers  had  risen  60.9 
percent.  The  hourly  earnings  of  bitu- 
minous coal  miners  had  risen  140  percent 
from  May  1933  to  December  1942,  during 
which  period  the  cost  of  living  had  ad- 
vanced only  33  percent. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Introduction 
of  the  6-day,  42-hour  week  has  added 
another  30  percent  to  the  weekly  wages 
of  the  miners.  This  is  exemplary  of  one 
phase  which  apparently  has  escaped  the 


attention  of  those  within  the  adminis- 
tration who  are  leading  the  fight  against 
infiation. 

On  July  3.  viewing  this  situation  from 
a  different  angle,  I  give  you  an  excerpt 
from  the  Kiplinger  agricultural  letter.  I 
quote: 

Here  Is  what  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics says  in  current  Marketing  and  Trans- 
portation: 

"Actual  expenditure  for  food,  in  percentage 
of  national  Income,  Is  now  at  the  lowest  point 
In  history.  21  percent.  'The  average  United 
States  consumer  Is  able  to  purchase  a  food 
basket  of  specified  foods  for  smaller  share  of 
his  income  than  at  any  period  of  record — 
true  even  when  the  cost  of  the  food  Is  com- 
pared with  consumer's  disposable  Income 
after  payr..ent  of  direct  personal  taxes.  Ad- 
vances In  retail  food  prices  since  start  of  the 
war  have  been  much  less  proportionately 
than  the  average  Increase  in  consvmiier  in- 
comes. Total  expenditures  for  food  have 
risen  more  rapidly  than  retail  food  prices, 
reflecting  advances  in  standards  of  food  con- 
sumption and  Increases  in  services  obtained 
with  food.' 

"As  for  wages.  Senator  Reed,  of  Kansas  says. 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  that  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  figures  prepared  for  him  show  there 
has  not  been  a  week  or  a  month  since  Janu- 
ary 1939  when  factory  and  mill  wages  have  not 
increased  more  than  the  cost  of  living,  and 
that  the  hourly  wage  increased  67.9  percent, 
weekly  wage  92.9  percent,  while  the  cost  of 
living  has  Increased  only  24.1   percent. 

"As  for  wage  and  farm  price  Increases  based 
on  1909-14  as  100,  Senator  shipstead,  of  Min- 
nesota, quoting  figures  prepared  for  him  by 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  says  that 
hourly  wage  rate  indices  In  March  of  this  year 
were  up  to  449,  weekly  wages  365.  Farmers' 
prices  were  up  to  182,  retaU  food  costs  up  to 
177,  and  cost  of  living  178. 

"Such  figures  may  explain  the  conciliatory 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  veto  message." 

Because  of  the  great  confusion  con- 
cerning Just  what  kind  of  infiation  we 
are  supposed  to  fear,  just  what  composes 
it  or  makes  it  up,  there  is  one  school  of 
thought,  which  has  appeared  reasonable 
to  me,  v.hich  checks  into  the  possibiU- 
ties  of  discussing  the  four  primary  cate- 
gories into  which  the  infiation  problem 
has  been  divided  for  purposes  of  review 
and  assay. 

Tlie  first  of  these  is  purchasing  power, 
which  is  viewed  both  from  the  rate  of  in- 
crease as  well  as  the  amount  of  increase. 
Both  rate  and  amount  are  due,  shall  we 
say,  principally  to  what  may  be  referred 
to  as  expedient,  or,  shall  we  say,  poUtlcal 
or  Government  infiuence,  which  result 
from  unusual  preferences  and  advan- 
tages for  workers  in  war  industry  and 
discrimination,  or,  shall  we  say.  forget- 
fulness  against  workers  or  of  workers 
in  nonwar  production  and  distribution, 
as  well  as  agricultural  workers. 

For  the  purpose  of  being  logical  and 
consistent,  if  the  infiation  which  we  fear 
is  due  to  excess  income  over  consumer 
goods,  this  would  be  the  first  place  to 
exert  an  applied  effort  to  control  infla- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  prevailing  policy,  which 
is  opposite  to  this  line  of  thought. 

Second,  consider  the  supply  of  con- 
sumer goods.  Of  this,  food  is  more  than 
an  Inconsequential  part*  We  have  here 
the  evidences  of  the  theory  which  call* 
upon  the  American  pe(^le  to  sacrifice 


for  the  sole  sake  of  sacrifice,  evidenced 
by  reckless  and  irrational  reduction  in 
civilian  supplies,  without  essential  regard 
for  military  need. 

Confronted  as  we  are  with  the  need  to 
control  inflation,  the  second  battle  line 
must  be  drawn  at  the  point  which  is  now 
looking  toward  the  immediate  effort  to 
increase  civilian  supplies  as  the  natural 
and  patent  means  of  soaking  up  excess 
purchasing  power.  This,  of  course, 
means  with  careful  regard  to  ways  and 
means,  looking  toward  prevention  of  im- 
proper reduction  of  supplies  for  legiti- 
mate military  needs. 

Third,  let  us  look  at  savings.  In  this 
category  there  had  already  been  much 
done  looking  to  the  control  of  inflation. 
Reliable  sources  of  information  indicate 
that  the  savings  of  individuals,  as  differ- 
entiated from  banks,  and  others  going 
into  Federal  securities,  had  risen  to  a 
point  approximating  a  billion  dollars  a 
month. 

Fourth,  taxation.  And  in  this  cate- 
gory I  believe  It  is  safe  to  say  that  rea- 
sonable study  will  indicate  that  taxation 
properly  used  as  an  Inflationary  control 
has  been  increased  to  a  point  way  ahead 
of  the  proper  marginal  line  with  respect 
to  income  of  $5,000  per  year  and  over. 
Certainly,  it  has  when  comparisons  with 
the  other  three  categories,  purchasing 
power,  consumer  goods,  and  savings  are 
considered. 

Therefore,  it  seems  rational  that  fur- 
ther use  of  taxation  as  a  weapon  against 
infiation  is  questionable  in  its  application 
save  to  incomes  of  $5,000  per  year  and 
under,  if  the  sole  object  Is  to  be  the 
freezing  of  purchasing  power  and  the  re- 
duction of  this  excess  pressure  on  price 
levels. 

I  quote  from  Treasury  Department 
Release  to  Financial  Writers,  No.  3: 

Treasury  economists  estimate  that  seven- 
eighths  (87Vi  percent)  of  Nation's  current 
incomes  after  taxes  goes  to  j>er8ons  earning 
less  than  $5,000  per  year. 

In  the  war  going  on  against  inflation 
there  is  manifest  evidence  that  consid- 
erable confusion  exists  in  the  mind  of 
those  presently  engaged  in  this  battle, 
administratively  speaking,  between  the 
meaning  of  control  of  inflation  and  the 
word  "freezing."  To  better  illustrate 
this,  we  have  but  to  look  at  the  tradi- 
tional function  of  price  in  inducing  pro- 
duction and  in  allocating  or  apportion- 
ing supply.  Where  need  for  additional 
production  exists,  the  most  potent  means 
of  inducing  it  is  by  an  increase  in  sti- 
pend paid  or  price_therefor.  But  above 
this,  in  importance,  is  to  maintain  a 
proper,  sane  equilibrium  and  thereby 
control  the  rate  of  increase. 

Next  in  importance  is  to  remember 
that  there  is  no  point  in  increasing  prices 
above  what  additional  production  Is 
worth.  U  the  cost  of  something  you  de- 
sire and  obtain  is  in  proper  proportion 
to  the  value  of  what  you  get,  you  have 
your  feet  on  the  ground  and  are  pursu- 
ing the  time-honored  effective  means  <rf 
getting  it. 

After  review  and  assay  of  the  problem 
from  the  viewpoint  just  expressed,  let  us 
look  at  a  few  of  the  things  that  are  being 
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done  and  suggested  as  weapons  to  be  used 
against  Inflation.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
look  at  the  subsidy  and  the  subsidy  and 
roU-baclE  proposals. 

At  the  outset  may  I  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  unless  this  proppsal  is  rescinded 
by  Congress  upon  its  return,  it  bears 
every  earmark  of  possibly  costing  the 
Nation  billions  of  extra  dollars,  while  at 
the  same  time  contributing  to  the  short- 
age of  food  and  foodstuffs  and  the  in- 
tensification of  the  real  danger  of  in- 
flation. 

First,  It  Is  rational  to  state  that  one 
cannot  eat  subsidies.  Second,  a  subsidy 
cannot  put  flesh  on  a  dead  cow  or  a  dead 
chicken  or  a  chicken  that  is  not  in  esse. 

Let  us  look,  too.  to  the  effect  of  pro- 
posing a  subsidy  to  a  man  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  and  the  Impact  of 
this  propo«d  on  both  his  intelligence  and 
his  pride.  mulUplylng  this  individual  by 
the  number  of  those  who  are  of  like 
thought,  and  see  what  the  impact  of  this 
group  would  do  to  the  public  confidence 
of  this  Nation  which,  after  all,  is  made 
up  of  Americans. 

The  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
take  It,  are.  in  a  tremendous  majority, 
rational  folk,  possessed  of  the  power  to 
exercise  American  reason.  A  long  time 
ago  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  ratified  by  States  which  were  then 
fewer  than  now.  Today,  48  States  ad- 
here to  its  principles,  and  the  people  of 
these  States  are  bound  to  support  this 
compact  as  the  very  heart  of  our  sys- 
tem of  freeman's  government,  repre- 
sentative democracy.  This  organic  law 
of  ours  is  evidence  of  both  the  reasoning 
jwwer  and  the  faith  of  the  American 
people.  When  the  reasoning  faculties  of 
the  American  people  have  this  question 
proposed,  if  the  administrative  policy  of 
6-percent  roll-back  on  prices  of  food  has 
real  merit,  why  would  not  a  roll-back  of 
15  percent.  25  percent,  or  75  percent  have 
even  more  merit,  the  answer  Is  plain. 

No  one  has  told  lis  where  the  roll-back 
would  start  or  stop.  Will  roll-back  be 
Increased  again  and  again,  until  all  of 
us.  rich  and  poor  alike,  will  be  supplied 
with  food  by  the  Government  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers?  Will  not  sub- 
sidies destroy  the  American  price  sys- 
tem, the  mechanism  which  through  the 
years  has  been  the  most  effective  ever 
devised  for  distribution?  Shortly,  if 
this  policy  is  carried  on.  every  group 
Affected  by  subsidies  could  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  Oovemment  for  fa- 
vors. What  would  be  its  impact  and 
final  effect  upon  our  private  enterprise 
system  and  our  constitutional  form  of 
government?  How,  in  the  field  of  Amer- 
ican reason,  can  the  claim  be  substan- 
tiated that  this  proposal  would  do  less 
than  force  Inflation  upon  us  at  Just  such 
I»ce  as  the  subsidies  might  be  put  into 
effect  and  increased,  while  at  the  same 
time  consumer  goods,  due  to  added  con- 
fusion and  the  natural  prejudices  of 
man.  would  dwindle? 

Caesar  tried  this,  doling  bread  out  to 
the  Romans,  as  a  fimctlon  of  govem- 
ment  performing  Its  duty.  Down  at 
liome,  when  we  bad  feed  for  cattle,  we 
measured  It  out  to  them  In  troughs. 


Sitbsldles  might  seem  to  the  heedless 
and  unthinking  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
food  to  the  consumer,  but  somebody 
pays  for  them,  and  that  somebody  Is 
the  American  taxpayer,  who  is  a  con- 
sumer, too.  This  peculiar  deception 
would  leave  more;  unspent  money  in  cir- 
culation by  reason  of  lower  costs  to  con- 
siuners,  and  would  finally  be  used  to 
build  up  the  price  of  other  goods  in 
other  channels. 

We  already  liave  inflation  in  this 
country.  Inflation  has  always  been  the 
product  of  war  and  has  always  accom- 
panied it  during  wartimes.  In  2  years 
prices  have  riser  nearly  one- third.  Our 
aoUar  of  2  years  ago  represents  75  cents 
worth  of  purchiising  power  today.  In- 
flation is  alreadj'  here.  Why  speed  it  up 
by  decreasing  consumer  goods  and  leav- 
ing more  excess  spending  money  in  the 
hands  of  those  ^rho  will  spend? 

Look  at  this  other  side  of  the  picture. 
Hew  could  we  expect  to  reduce  infla- 
tionary effects  v.hen  a  large  percentage 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  this  Nation 
is  turned  to  the  making  of  war  goods 
and  materials?  Of  course,  the  produc- 
tlcn  of  civilian  goods  must  go  down  in 
su:h  conditions.  When  supply  of  civil- 
ian goods  decreases  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  public  Is  increased  through 
hl3h  employment  rate  and  high  wages. 
of  course  the  public  has  more  buying 
power  and  less  goods  on  which  to  spend 
It,  and  of  course  it  bids  more  for  the 
goods  in  the  decreased  stock  pile  of  con- 
sumer goods  as  they  are  needed  and  de- 
sired.    And  of  course  prices  go  up. 

Of  course,  th(j  President  is  right  when 
he»  declares  that  we  must  wage  unrelent- 
ing war  against  inflation  on  the  home 
front.  Following  World  War  No.  1  we 
had  but  to  looi:  at  the  pitiful  plight  of 
Germany.  Inflation  in  Germany  was  in 
many  ways  mere  devastating  than  the 
war  itself.  T\\e  value  of  the  German 
mark  was  so  depressed  that  the  prices 
of  ordinary  things  rose  to  billions  and 
trillions.  At  one  time  the  price  of  a 
dozen  eggs  was  in  excess  of  1,000,000 
marks.  Of  course,  catastrophe  and  na- 
tional bankruptcy  followed. 

Even  though  history  were  not  replete 
with  instances  to  prove  the  devastating 
effects  of  Inflation,  together  with  a  record 
of  how  its  devastation  had  been  checked, 
in  the  fleld  of  ..\merican  reason  It  seems 
|>irfectly  simple  that  like  smy  other  dis- 
ease or  disast(jr  it  should  be  attacked 
at  Its  source.  Removing  the  cause,  if 
not  too  long  delayed,  has  always  saved 
the  patient. 

What  are  we  doing  about  the  cause? 
Are  we  attempting  to  remove  or  decimate 
it  in  its  varloixs  phases,  or  are  we,  in 
fact,  proposing  ways  and  means  of  feed- 
ing it  and  causing  it  to  flourish?  Of 
course,  there  are  always  two  strong  forces 
opposite  to  eaclti  other.  Everyone  wants 
higher  wages,  iialaries,  and  at  the  same 
time  everyone  ^eants  lower  prices.  Like- 
wise, everyone  who  thinks,  knows  that 
you  cannot  ha.ve  higher  wages  and  at 
tlie  same  time  have  lower  prices.  The 
old  adage  '^oii  cant  eat  your  cake  and 
have  it  too"  aiiplles  with  peculiar  force. 


As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  recall  a 
message  by  the  Chief  Executive  to  the 
Congress  with  reference  to  farm  prices, 
where  he  insisted  that  Congress  do  some- 
thing to  hold  them  down,  and  that  he 
would  do  something  about  wages.  You 
all  know  what  Congress  did.  What  has 
the  administration  done? 

I  would  ask  Mr.  Lewis  and  other  labor 
leaders  how  they  rate  the  importance  of 
defending  the  Little  Steel  formula  as 
against  defcndinp:  the  American  system 
and  way  of  life;  how  they  rate  the  de- 
fense of  the  total  gains  of  organized 
labor  without  sacrifice  against  their  in- 
sistence that  other  folks  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  sacrifice. 

The  administration  is  acquainted  with 
these  facts.  It  is  needle-ss  for  the  sake 
of  Informing  the  administration  for  me 
to  say  anything  about  them,  but  it  is  not 
needless  to  remind  the  American  people 
of  this  peculiar  and  vicious  situation. 
Between  1939  and  1S42  our  national  in- 
come has  increased  a  little  in  excess  of 
$42,000,000,000.  according  to  the  best 
sources  from  which  statistics  ccme.  A 
little  later  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  statistics.  Of  this  $42,000,000,000.  only 
14  percent  went  to  agriculture.  86  per- 
cent going  to  nonagricultural  source.3,  to 
industry,  yet  the  assertion  is  repeated 
time  and  again  that  rising  farm  prices, 
not  rising  wages,  have  caused  a  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Do  your  own  think- 
ing.   How  does  it  look  to  you? 

The  number  of  employed  persons  sinco 
January  of  1941  has  increased  40  per- 
cent. Rates  of  pay  are  up  35  percent. 
Hours  worked  per  week  have  risen  15 
percent.  The  combined  effect  of  these 
on  total  pay  rolls  has  increa.sed  then 
117  percent.  What  part  do  you  thine 
this  plays  in  causing  inflation?  I  an 
asking  you. 

Certainly,  no  one  will  deem  it  gooi 
politics  to  oppose  wage  increases,  but  at 
lea.st  the  wage  earner  should  know  that 
the  situation  just  mentioned  is  respon- 
sible in  the  main  for  the  rising  cost  cf 
living,  which  always  kicks  back  at  the 
wage  earner.  No  human  is  responsible 
for  this,  but  an  all-wise  and  beneficert 
Destiny,  tlie  God  in  whom  we  trust,  hts 
so  ordained  it  in  the  operation  of  ti:e 
natural  laws  which  He  administers. 

Our  Chief  Executive,  in  a  recent  veto 
message,  admitted  to  the  Congr^-^s  th£.t 
wage  increases  do  raise  prices.  So  it  ;s 
patent  that  what  I  have  said  does  n(t 
leave  me  alone  in  this  belief. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  misled  and  misguided  ia 
these  beliefs: 

First.  Tliat  any  group,  including  labo  *, 
can  escape  the  essential  economic  sacri- 
fice incident  to  war;  second,  that  the  coi  t 
of  Uving  can  be  kept  from  rising  in  spite 
of  continued  widespread  wage  increase.' ; 
third,  that  raising  farm  prices  to  fair 
levels  was  the  major  cause  of  higher  li\  - 
Ing  costs;  fourth,  that  labor  could  net 
only  maintain  its  gains  but  elevate  i>s 
own  standard  of  Uving  without  sacriflcj. 
As  long  as  war  continues,  shortages  <if 
manufactiu-ed  goods  In  the  main  can  te 
expected,  and,  of  course,  prices  for  the:e 
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goods  will  continue  to  rls.:  unless  some- 
thing is  done  about  it. 

What,  then,  can  we  do  about  this  situ- 
ation of  inflation  before  its  impact 
reaches  true  destructiveness? 

Rrst.  We  can  stop  or  control  to  a 
proper  degree  increases  in  wages,  in  sal- 
aries. 

Second.  We  can  siphon  off  the  public's 
excess  spending  power,  which  Is  purchas- 
ing power.  Taxation  is,  of  course,  \m- 
popular,  but  after  all,  we  must  pay  the 
cost  of  this  war,  and  at  the  same  time  cut 
down  spending  and  buying  poWer. 

Third.  We  can  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  necessities  by  permitting  their 
prices  to  rise  a  Uttle  and  permitting  the 
automatic  price  mechanism,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  control  the  situation.  In- 
stead of  rigid  price  fixing  by  Government 
bureau  or  agency. 

The  power  of  taxation  should  never  be 
used  save  for  Its  legitimate  and  limited 
purposes,  as  set  out  In  the  Constitution. 
It  should  not  be  used  as  a  weapon  In 
domestic  wars  which  arise  out  of  appeals 
to  class  prejudice;  nor  shovild  taxation  be 
used  to  accompUsh  ends  which  are  not 
tested  in  the  fleld  of  American  reason. 
After  all,  the  so-called  wealthy  class  re- 
ceived leas  than  12  V2  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's current  Income  after  taxes,  as  has 
Just  been  shown  In  the  previously  quoted 
statement  from  the  Treasury.  Taxation 
as  a  weapon  against  inflation  must  be 
used  fairly  and  equally  to  all  who  have 
increased  in  earnings  and  to  all  who  have 
added  to  the  increase  in  Inflationary 
spending  power.  Purchases  of  War 
bonds,  forced  savings,  together  with 
highly  commendable  thrift,  if  there  be 
such,  desirable  as  they  are,  cannot  re- 
move the  dangers  of  Inflation.  They  can 
only  retard  the  evil  day  of  consummation 
of  disaster. 

We  in  the  Congress  can  and  must  do 
something  about  It.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
responsibility,  regardless  of  what  others 
do. 

I  would  like  at  this  Juncture  to  add  a 
fourth  thing  that  we  can  do.  and  this  is 
a  major  thing:  Increased  production  au- 
tomatically checks  rising  prices.  The 
development  of  surplus  In  any  commod- 
ity Inevitably  lowers  prices.  That  op- 
portimlty  has  been  called  to  your  atten- 
tion and  stressed  somewhat  In  the  ex- 
ample I  gave  with  reference  to  the  beef 
industry,  and  the  distinction  between 
beef  and  live  cattle.  As  long  as  we  have 
a  surplus  of  Uve  cattle,  we  can  produce, 
If  necessary,  a  surplus  of  beef,  If  we  are 
truly  serious  In  our  Intentions  to  win 
the  war  and  save  the  American  way  of 
life;  and  I  am  sure  we  are,  because 
through  our  national  history  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  again  and  again  shown 
that  they  will  support  those  who  flght 
for  the  right,  r^ardless  of  consequences. 
They  will  do  it  again.  And  the  days  are 
here  now  when  we  must  speak  out  against 
dangerous  policies. 

I  think,  as  seriously  as  I  have  ever 
thought  before,  that  the  time  is  here, 
and  now  is  the  time,  to  sum  up  some  vital 
facts.  Here  they  are  as  I  see  the  picture, 
and  while  looking  at  them,  may  I  say. 
In  fact  and  earnestly,  that  I  see  a  greater 
America  as  the  result  of  the  test  which 


is  upon  us.  an  America  that  we  have 
known  in  our  dreams,  an  America  that 
the  flower  of  our  youth  is  fighting  to 
bring  to  reaUty,  the  America,  yes,  of 
the  dreams  of  o\ir  fathers  and  of  their 
fathers.  This  America  stands  soUdly 
upon  the  most  vital  rock  of  ages,  the 
rock  of  unshattered  puVdic  confidence 
of  the  American  people  that  will  be  de- 
fended to  the  last  by  all  of  those  who  are 
true  sons. 

The  most  recent  and  best  estimates 
show  we  have  a  population  of  upward 
of  135,000,000  souls.  Of  these — and  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  those  who  are  not 
dependent  and  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  thinking  for  themselves — ^I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  rep- 
resent the  group  whose  opinions  are  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  public  opinion 
of  the  United  States  as  Individuals,  and 
as  a  whole  they  make  It  up  in  toto. 

It  has  been  said  repetitiously  down 
through  the  centuries  that  man's  mind 
and  heart  are  most  sensitive  In  the  re- 
gions brutally  described  as  belly  and 
pocketbook.  There  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  some  definite  relationship  between 
food  and  inflation  which  affects  them 
both.  Man's  reasoning  powers  and  his 
ability  to  make  decisions  when  at  its 
height  of  efSciency  is.  of  course,  meas- 
ured by  an  accompanying  physical  flt- 
ness.  For  Instance,  a  person  stiffering 
from  sea -sickness  undergoes  variotis 
phases  during  the  development  of  mal  de 
mere.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
afflicted  finds  difficulty  In  deciding 
whether  It  would  be  preferable  to  live  or 
die.  Now,  later,  If  land  has  not  t>een 
reached  and  if  the  crescendo  of  sea-sick- 
ness increases,  the  position  is  reached 
where  the  only  desire  remaining  is  to  die 
as  quickly  as  possible — forthwithly.  in 
other  terms.  This,  even  though  land 
might  be  in  sight  through  a  porthole,  and 
though  only  30  minutes  might  be  re- 
quired to  reach  it,  which  would  Indicate 
to  one  with  unimpaired  reascmlng  facul- 
ties that  surely.  In  30  minutes,  he  would 
be  well. 

So  much  for  this  example.  But  hu- 
man reason  and  the  reactions  of  the 
heart — not  considered  as  a  vital  pump- 
ing plant  to  keep  up  circulation,  but  as 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  motivating  re- 
actions which  make  up  opinion  and  ac- 
tion— are  affected  by  more  than  sea- 
sickness. There  are  reactions  oc- 
casioned by  confusion,  by  the  inability 
of  loyal  beings  to  accept  without  reason 
being  given  therefor,  certain  things 
which  affect  this  reason  in  an  unac- 
ceptable way.  So  the  problems  of  food 
and  inflation  as  presented  by  this  dis- 
course are  weighed  in  their  presentation 
for  the  purpose  of  not  producing  im- 
pacts which  destroy  in  part  or  portion 
that  thing  known  as  confldence  in  the 
mind  and  heart  reactions  of  the  individ- 
uals who  make  up  the  public  opinion  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  normal  mind 
charged  with  high  responsibiUty  to  ac- 
cept proposals  which,  when  passed 
through  the  reasoning  machinery,  do  not 
provide  a  proper  Q.  E.  D.  And  so  It  la— 
with  reference  to  the  disctission  which  I 
have  attempted  to  present  thus  far— 


wlthm  me  a  proUan  which  prodnoes  the 
temerity  which  I  described  at  the  outset 
of  my  discussion  in  approaching  this 
aubject. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things  that 
disturb  me.  While  I  would  have  your 
reactions  to  than.  I  must  be  satisfied 
with  merely  stating  them. 

Here  I  stand,  as  a  dtlaen.  charged 
with  high  responsibiUty  and  under  oath 
In  the  sight  of  God  to  perform  a  func- 
tion as  one  of  435  Members  of  this  body, 
which  function  affects  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  each  one  of  the  135.- 
000,000  who  make  up  the  population  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Let  us  see  what  the  impact  of  the  sta- 
tistical information  that  we  have  $142,- 
000.000,000  worth  of  national  income  ta 
the  offing  for  1943  may  be.  And  let  me, 
with  such  reason  as  I  possess,  present  to 
you  the  effect  of  this  statement: 

First.  What  is  this  national  Income 
composed  of?  After  due  thought,  I  see 
It  to  be  composed  of  earned  Increment 
which  comes  from  the  soU  and  from  the 
rendering  of  service  through  appUed  ef- 
fort or  labor.  Added  to  this.  If  I  am  a 
farmer  or  if  I  am  a  member  of  organ- 
ized labor,  I  flnd  an  addition  to  my  earn- 
ings as  a  farmer  of  certain  Qovemmeot 
payments:  If  I  am  a  member  of  organ- 
ized labor,  I  see  increased  wages  which 
are  the  resiilts  of  organized  pressure. 
Both  of  these  increases  come  by  action 
of  Oovemment. 

What  does  this  mean  with  reference 
to  the  flrst  part  which  makes  up  this 
income,  earned  increment  from  the  soil, 
the  original  source  of  wealth,  and  ap- 
plied effort? 

Second.  Government  payments  or  in- 
creases in  earnings  by  reason  of  pres- 
sure. Who  pays  this?  I  soon  flnd  out 
when  the  tax  collector  comes  around, 
because  I  flnd  though  I  have  earned  it  in 
part  and  part  of  it  has  been  paid  me  by 
a  different  line  of  endeavor,  still  I  have 
more  to  pay  back  out  of  It.  So  much 
for  this  reaction. 

I  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
had  better  begin  looking  at  figures  in 
their  true  light.  I  had  better  begin 
being  inquisitive  about  statistical  state- 
ments and  the  soundness  of  the  picture 
which  they  present.  For  instance,  pre- 
sented from  another  angle,  on  December 
1, 1941,  the  total  Interest -bearing  securi- 
ties outstanding  and  paid  for  and  upon 
which  Interest  la  paid  to  the  holder 
amounted  to  $56,786,000,000  In  round 
numbers.  In  December  of  1942,  follow- 
ing Pearl  Harbor,  these  interest-bearing 
securities  reached  a  total  of  $102,669.- 
000,000.  And  In  March  of  this  year — 
the  last  figure  which  I  have  available — 
this  had  jumped  to  $108,633,000,000. 
And.  based  on  the  rate  of  Increase  up  to 
March,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  theee 
interest-bearing  securities  now  total  at 
least  twice  the  $56,786,000,000  which  they 
represented  on  December  1,  1941. 

In  savings  bonds  outstanding  Decem- 
ber of  1941  showed  $1.13S,600,000.  In 
December  of  1942,  they  bad  increased  to 
$6,923,000,000.  And  on  the  1st  of  May 
1943,  they  had  reached  the  figure  of 
$10,700,000,000.  over  10  times  what  they 
were  Just  before  Pearl  Barbor. 
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There  are.  of  course,  considerable  ad- 
ditions to  these  figures  to  be  found  in  the 
flgiues  which  represent  other  lines  of 
Government  securities  and  investments, 
but  for  exemplary  purposes  they  will  do. 
Let  us  deal  briefly,  in  round  numbers. 
Take  national  income  at  the  figure  of 
$140.000,000  000,  and  reduce  therefrom 
$85,000,000,000,    which    represents    the 
total    consumer   goods   available.    This 
leaves  $55,000,000,000.    Of  that  amount. 
let  us  subtract  $30,000,000,000  for  1943  in 
the  form  of  taxes  of  various  kinds,  and 
another  $10,000,000  'involved  in  mortgage 
and     Armv     and     Navy     expenditures 
abroad.    This  leaves  a  remnant  of  $15.- 
000,000.000.     Out  of  this,  do  what  you 
will  with  the  $9,000,000,000  expended  for 
savings  bonds,  which  represents  a  round- 
number  Increase  since  1941;  or  subtract 
$7,000,000,000,  which  represents  the  in- 
crease in  the  12  months  following  De- 
cember 1.  1941.  leaving  $2,000,000,000  as 
the  expenditure  thus  far  in  1943.    Say 
we    subtract    $2,000,000,000    from    the 
$13.000.000.000— we  have  $13,000,000,000 
left.    And  then  let  us  subtract  $6,000.- 
000.000.  which  represents  the  interest- 
bearing  securities  sold  between  Decem- 
ber 1943  and  March  1, 1943.    This  leaves 
$7,000,000,000. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  we  are  still  on 
fairly  solid  ground  if  we  use  our  heads 
the  American  way  in  the  battle  against 
Inflation.  This  Nation  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  $7,000,000,000  of  unac- 
cotmted-for  excess  spending  power. 

In  the  beef-cattle  situation,  alone,  to- 
gether with  the  other  food  problem,  an 
Increase  in  consumer  supplies  can  be 
made  between  now  and  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary 1944.  which  will  leave  us  short  of 
•pending  money  to  purchase  the  addition 
to  the  consumer  goods  supply  which  can 
be  made  b>  the  application  of  American 
ways  and  means. 

So,  boiled  down,  my  colleagues,  while 
the  situation  requires  immediate,  ear- 
nest, and  constructive  attention,  it  is  not 
yet  too  late,  even  though  it  is  certainly 
not  too  soon,  to  start  an  attack  upon  this 
situation,  by  giving  the  American  people 
the  green  light,  by  regulation  and  other- 
wise, to  solve  this  problem  the  way  we 
have  ofttimes  solved  others  in  the  past. 
I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  more  time, 
but  I  would  earnestly  adjure  you.  ujwn 
your  return,  to  remember,  first  of  all.  our 
obligation  to  the  legion  of  good  and  true 
friends  and  fellow  citizens  who  sent  us 
here  as  their  representatives,  charged 
prominently  with  a  high  and  vital  pubUc 
responsibility — yes;  and  charged  directly 
with  expressing  the  voice  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  halls  of  state. 

Connected  with  the  problems  of  food 
and  Inflation  is  the  basis  for  great  un- 
certainty and  legitimate  concern  In  the 
minds  of  those  people  we  represent. 
This  Is  the  reason  for  the  internal  strug- 
gle which  is  today  upon  us.  We  must 
see  to  it.  as  the  only  defenders  of  the 
most  Important  fundamental  in  the 
American  way  of  life  and  liberty  and 
that  involves  the  continuity  of  the  voice 
of  the  people  In  the  halls  of  state  so  that 
a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people  shall  not  vanish 
from  this  earth. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF   AEIZCNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1943 

Mr  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  3179)  to 
provide  for  the  giving  of  preference  to 
ex-service  membtrs  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  in  any  foreiKn  wars 
in  approving  applications  for  entry  to 
public  lands  on  reclamation  projects. 
This  bill  is  a  revi.sed  form  of  one  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
which  was  H.  R.  7680.  The  present  bill 
has  been  broadened  in  some  respects  and 
represents  a  leg.slative  proposal  which 
has  been  taking  shape  in  my  mind  for 
several  years  past. 

Some  years  ago  Congressman  James 
ScRUCHAM.  of  Nevada,  and  I  considered 
the  possibility  of  a  small  irrigation  proj- 
ect on  the  land  bordering  the  Colorado 
River  in  the  southern  tip  of  Nevada  and 
across  the  river  in  Mohave  Coimty,  Ariz. 
This  land  was  below  the  site  of  the  Bull's 
Head  Dam  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
old  Port  Mohave.  Oiu-  original  plan  was 
to  pump  water  from  the  river  on  both 
sides  at  a  point  about  9  or  10  miles  below 
the  Bull's  Head  site,  for  watering  small 
tracts  of  land  w^Jch  could  be  made  pro- 
ductive and  suitable  for  homes  for  ex- 
servicemen. 

We  made  some  progress  with  the  idea. 
even  to  the  extent  of  authorizing  surveys 
of  the  land  and  getting  plans  prepared 
for  a  suitable  pumping  plant.  The  lands 
were  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  a  corisiderable  svun  of  money 
was  earmarked  for  the  erection  of  a 
pumping  plant.  At  this  juncture  the 
European  war  changed  matters  because 
our  national  defense  plan  called  for  the 
production  of  more  electric  power  for  use 
in  the  Southwest. 

Accordingly  t.n  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  building  of  a  dam  at  the 
Bull's  Head  site  and  $3,500,000  were  ap- 
propriated to  start  the  work.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  land,  originally  in- 
tended to  be  watered  by  pumping.  Is  be- 
low and  only  9  miles  away  from  the  dam 
site,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Bull's 
Head  Dam — which  was  later  called  the 
Davis  Dam  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion— should  not  only  be  made  to  pro- 
duce power  but  should  also  serve  as  a 
diversion  dam  to  furnish  water  by  grav- 
ity to  all  feasible  areas  which  might  be 
irrigated  below  it.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  feasibility  of  gravity  irri- 
gation on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  river 
is  readily  acknov*  ledged  by  Reclamation 
engineers. 

Another  turn  of  affairs  was  later  oc- 
casioned by  war  conditions  and  the  con- 
struction of  Davis  Dam  was  halted  by 
a  stop  order  of  the  War  Production 
Board  about  a  yeir  ago  because  of  a  lack 
of  materials.  This  happened  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 


food  which  might  be  produced  on  the 
rich  bottom  land  along  the  Colorado 
River  under  a  tropical  sun  during  12 
months  of  the  year.  Furthermore,  the 
stop  order  was  issued  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Davis  Dam  is  a  rock-filled 
dam  requirins  a  minimum  of  steel,  con- 
crete, and  critical  materials. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  hope  that  the 
stop  orders  may  be  removed  soon.  Fur- 
thermore, that  tiie  food-producing  possi- 
bilitier  of  the  lands  along  the  Colorado 
River  to  'oe  watered  may  bring  about  a 
resumption  of  work  on  this  dam  in  the 
near  future. 

A   BROADER  IDEA 

While  this  .'■pecific  project  was  pro- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  ex-servicemen 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War.  it  contains  the  germs  of  a  much 
bicccr  idt>a.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Second  World  War  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  greater  numbers  of  partially  dis- 
abled men,  and  now  women,  who  will 
want  to  supplement  their  incomes  from 
the  Government  by  making  homes  on 
the  soil. 

Experience  has  shown  that  before 
World  War  No.  2.  when  the  Government 
opened  up  many  new  irrigation  projects, 
there  were  many  times  more  applicants 
among  ex-service  men  than  there  were 
tracts  of  land  to  be  had.  This  condition 
is  bound  to  be  aggravated  in  the  future, 
even  though  we  hope  in  the  near  future 
many  reclamation  projects  will  be  open. 
By  giving  preference  to  ex-service  mem- 
bers, both  men  and  women,  there  will  be 
so  many  more  applicants  than  entries 
that  a  high  degree  of  selection  will  be 
possible  to  get  the  best  class  of  entrymen. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  our  coun- 
try has  experienced  the  greatest  shock 
in  its  economic  history  in  recent  months 
in  its  conversion  from  peacetime  econ- 
omy to  an  all-out  war  footing.  When 
peace  comes  again  and  the  armies  are 
disbanded,  there  will  be  an  equal  shock 
in  reverse  order  in  getting  the  returning 
soldiers  back  into  civilian  life.  Business- 
men and  Government  ofiBcials  and  all 
thinking  persons  are  considering  ways 
and  means  of  lessening  the  conversion  to 
a  productive  civilian  life. 

There  will  be  many  public  and  private 
works  planned  for  that  time.  I  feel  that 
irrigation  projects  in  the  West,  when 
carefully  worked  out  by  engineers,  con- 
stitute one  means  of  employment  and 
homemaking  which  should  be  utilized. 
Therefore.  I  think  reclamation  has  a  big 
part  to  play  in  post-war  efforts  for  the 
returning  soldier  and  the  good  of  the 
country. 

The  bill  in  its  revised  form,  H.  R.  3179. 
will  give  veterans  preference  on  any  land 
in  the  public  domain  which  may  be  re- 
claimed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  water  provided  for  the  land,  and 
repayments  made  to  the  Government 
over  a  period  of  years.  At  the  present 
time  the  law  specifies  40  years  for  repay- 
ment, the  construction  charges  being 
amortized  with  an  interest  rate  of  3  per- 
cent. 

My  bill  contemplates  that  veterans 
who  can  qualify  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  and  under  the  rules  of  the  Depart- 
ment may  obtain  fee-simple  title  to  their 
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land,  if  it  had  formerly  been  in  public 
ownership,  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
entryman  on  the  project.  However, 
there  are  differences  to  be  accorded  the 
ex-service  entryman  because  of  his,  or 
her,  war  service.  If  the  entryman  meets 
the  qualification  of  the  bill  and  the  De- 
partmoit  regulations,  the  Government 
shall  pay  the  first  two  annual  assessment 
charges  for  such  entryman,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  amortized  payments 
by  two.  Beginning  with  the  third  an- 
nual assessment  charge  the  Government 
win  pay  half  of  this  annual  charge  for 
any  entryman  who  has  been  an  ex- 
service  member  of  our  armed  forces. 

One  of  the  conditions  Imposed  by  the 
bill  Itself  is  that  the  ex-service  member, 
before  qualifjdng  as  an  entryman  must 
show  that  he  or  she  has  an  income  from 
the  Government  equivalent  to  at  least 
one-half  of  the  annual  charge  on  the 
entry.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  those 
who  are  Injured  In  body  or  hesdth  who 
probably  need  some  outdoor  Uvlng  and 
exercise,  and  are  able  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  with  profit  to  their 
health  will  quaUf  y  as  entrjmien  on  some 
projects  such  as  may  be  completed  in  the 
yet  undeveloped  West. 

The  text  of  the  bill  Is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  any  person  who 
has  bad  not  less  than  00  days'  service  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  tJnlted  States  In  any 
foreign  war  and  who  has  been  honorably 
discharged  therefrom  and  who  meets  re- 
quirements herein  prescribed  shaU  have  pref- 
erence as  an  applicant  for  entry  on  any 
public  lands  Irrigated  or  reclaimed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  after  the  date  of  this 
enactment. 

Each  application  for  entry  by  any  such  ex- 
eervlce  member  to  public  lands  on  any  recla- 
mation project,  on  that  part  of  such  project 
which  Is  public  domain,  shall  be  given  pref- 
erence In  every  case  In  which  such  ex-service 
member  (1)  Is  qualified  under  the  first  para- 
graph. (3)  shows  his  ability  to  pay  on  his 
entry,  out  of  any  monetary  benefits  which  he 
receives  as  a  veteran,  one-half  of  the  yearly 
charges  ( including  construction  costs  and  in- 
terest at  3  percent  per  annum)  amortised 
over  the  legal  period,  and  (3)  has  such  other 
qualifications  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
by  regulation  may  prescribe. 

In  the  case  of  any  ex-service  member 
Whose  application  for  entry  to  public  lands 
on  a  project  Is  accepted  under  the  foregoing 
provisions,  repayment  charges  shall  begin  to 
run  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  entrymen. 
but  the  first  two  annual  charges  shall  be  paid 
by  the  United  States  for  such  ex-service 
entrynian  and  the  United  States  shall  pay 
thereafter  Into  the  repayment  fund  for  each 
Buch  ex-service  member  annually  an  amount 
equal  to  that  paid  by  such  entryman. 
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HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  vacanA. 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8. 1943 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  dates 
of  AprU  7  and  June  4.  1943.  I  extended 


my  remarks  in  the  Congbsssiohal  Ricoto 
on  the  great  work  the  Coast  Guard  is 
doing  in  this  war.    As  one  editor  said: 

No  longer  can  Coast  Quard  men  be  dubbed 
"shallow  water  saUors."  They're  on  the  Job 
whether  the  water  is  shallow  or  deep,  the  task 
easy  or  tough.  They're  just  fighting  aons  of 
guns. 

The  service  has  been  long  known  for 
its  distinguished  service  In  saving  life  and 
property  at  sea.  In  fighting  fioods.  In  pro- 
viding protection  against  icebergs,  and 
In  battling  danger  wherever  It  appears. 
I  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  great  humani- 
tarian service  of  the  United  States,  and 
this  commendation  is  sustained  by  the 
bare,  cold  facts. 

The  Advertiser,  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
under  date  of  June  4,  1943,  under  the 
caption  "United  States  Coast  Guard  In 
the  War,"  pays  fitting  tribute  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  as  follows: 

UNTTID  8TATBS  COAST   QVAMD  tS  THX  WAB 

"United  States  Coast  Guard  cutter  sinks 
sub  and  captures  crew  in  sea  attack."  said  a 
three-column  headline  in  Wednesday  after- 
noon's Alabama  Journal.  The  story,  bearing 
a  Washington  date  line,  told  in  dramatic 
fashion  of  the  spectacular  manner  in  which 
men  normally  assocUted  by  the  reading  pub- 
lic with  rescuing  passengers  and  crewmen 
from  foundering  ships  battled  It  out,  shot 
for  shot,  with  desperate  crew  members  of  a 
damaged  German  submarine  and  then  cap- 
tured the  whole  shebang. 

Thus  was  brought  into  the  limelight  one 
of  the  least  known — Insofar  as  combat  oper- 
ations are  concerned — arms  of  Uncle  Sam's 
fighting  forces.  In  peacetimes  a  imit  of  the 
Treasury  Department  charged  with  saving 
the  lives  of  our  seafaring  men  and  guarding 
our  shores  from  racketeers  of  the  smuggUng 
fraternity,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  is 
doing  yeoman  service  as  a  branch  of  the 
Navy.  In  time  of  war  the  "shallow-water 
saUora"  automatically  become  a  part  of  the 
Navy  and  perform  valiant  deeds  with  little 
or  no  fanfare.  There  aren't  many  public- 
relations  officers  on  their  crew  rosters  or  war 
correspondents  on  their  passenger  llAs. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  ice  patrol  of  the 
North  Atlantic  to  siijk  a  submarine  tn  mid- 
Atlantic.  Yet  that  latter  feat  merely  em- 
phasises their  versatility.  They  can  truly 
lay  claim  to  being  potent  factors  on  land,  on 
sea,  and  in  the  air,  for  they  utUiae  all  three 
means  of  carrying  out  their  objectives. 

The  Coast  Guard  was  there  at  Guadalcanal 
guiding  the  landing  boats  that  put  those 
other  fighting  men  of  the  sea,  tbe  marines, 
ashore.  Their  cutters  and  other  ships  skelter 
in,  out,  and  around  the  slower  merchant 
ships  as  they  methodically  carry  out  convoy 
assignments.  Their  planes  soar  overtiead 
along  our  coast  lines  on  the  lookout  for  vic- 
tims of  U-boat  prowess  and  the  U-boets 
themselves.  Ashore  their  men  patrol  beaches 
afoot,  on  horseback,  and  in  the  mighty  little 
jeeps:  It  was  a  Coast  Guard  man,  U  you 
wiU  remember,  who  first  dlaoovered  the  Ger- 
man espionage  agents  who  landed  on  a  New 
England  shore  some  months  back  and  tximed 
m  the  alarm.  All  the  whUe  these  dot«hty 
lads  with  the  shield  on  their  right  sleeve  to 
denote  their  branch  of  service  are  stUl  on 
the  lookout  for  smogglera  and  siich  other 
folks  as  have  no  business  oomlng  into  Uncle 
Sam's  realm  without  credentials  or  honest 
purpose. 

No  longer  can  Coast  Guard  men  be  dubbed 
"shaUow-wmter  sailors."  TheyVe  on  the  job 
whether  the  water  is  shallow  or  deep,  the  task 
easy  or  tough.    They're  Just  flfbtlag  •odm  ot 
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A  recent  release  from  headquarters 
shows  that  when  the  United  States 
launciied  its  first  offensive  operation  in 
the  Fadfio— the  occupation  of  the  Tonca 
Islands — Army  troops  were  put  ashore 
by  Coast  Guard  invados  assifned  to 
landing  barges  and  tank  lighters  aboard 
naval  transports. 

A  isarticlpant  in  the  landings  at  Tonga 
was  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  Whitney  C. 
Guplill,  27,  of  Newburyport,  Mass..  who 
likened  the  operation  to  a  routine 
practice  maneuver. 

Assigned  to  duty  on  the  landing  barges 
aboard  one  transport.  Guptill.  together 
with  other  Coast  Guard  men.  had  pre« 
vlously  be^n  to  England  with  American 
troops,  before  participating  in  the  Tonga 
landli^gs  In  May  1942. 

There  was  absolutely  no  opposition  to  our 
landings — 

GuptlU  related. 

The  natives  were  most  friendly  and  pitched 
m  tc  help  us  with  the  unloading  of  the  boats. 
The]'  tKttt  went  for  our  cigarettes,  but  X 
believe  most  of  them  helped  us  more  out  at 
ciu-lc«ity  than  anything  else. 

After  landing  troops  and  supplies  at 
Tonga,  Guptill  later  landed  some  of  the 
first  marines  to  occupy  Guadalcanal  on 
August  7,  and  subsequent  to  that  made  11 
more  trips  to  the  "Canal."  as  men  out 
there  call  It. 

Enlisted  In  the  Coast  Guard  in  Septem- 
ber 1936,  at  Boston,  Guptill  holds  the 
American  Defense  Service  Medal,  the 
Good  Conduct  Medal,  the  Expert  Rifle 
Medal,  and  all  three  campaign  ribbons 
authorized  for  this  war. 

He  is  married  and  has  three  children, 
the  youngest  of  which,  bom  last  June,  he 
has  not  yet  seen. 

OAMTXL  3.  TABS.  CRIKCOnAGUS  BLAKO,  VA., 

sn.vxB  STAa 


Back  from  action  In  the  southwest 
Pacific  is  26-year-old  Coast  Guardsman 
Daniel  J.  Tarr.  of  Chlncoteague  Island. 
Va. — Tarr,  a  good  name  ^or  a  sailor- 
was  coxswain  of  a  landlnt  bfu^e  which 
put  the  marines  ashore  to  the  isle  of 
Tulagi  during  the  invasion  of  the  Solo- 
mons. 

Although  under  withering  enemy  fire. 
Coast  Guardsman  Tarr  was  able  to  land 
his  boatload  of  marines  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  He  then  made  several  more 
trips  to  the  shell-raked  beach,  carrying 
ammunition  and  supplies.  For  his  "con- 
spicuous gallantry  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Solomcms."  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimltz. 
United  States  Navy,  has  decorated  Coast 
Guardsman  Tarr  with  the  Silver  Star 
Medal;  thus  he  has  become  one  of  the 
first  four  Coast  Guardsmen  ever  to  re- 
ceive  that  award  in  th4  present  war. 
Also  in  recognition  for  his  service  In  the 
Solomons,  Tarr  recently  was  elevated  to 
the  rating  of  chief  boatswain's  mate  in 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

Tarr  was  in  the  Solomon  Isles  aboard 
one  of  the  old  four-stack  destroyers  bufit 
during  World  War  No.  1  and  converted 
to  an  auxiliary  transport.at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  war.  The  vessel  had 
been  assigned  to  the  task  of  transporting 
the  first  raider  battalion  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 
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It  was  4  a.  m..  Augmt  7.  1942.  that  the 
vessel  reached  Tulagi  and  the  skipper 
received  word  that  the  marines  were  to 
be  taken  ashore  to  wipe  out  Japanese 
positions.  The  landing  boats  were  low- 
ered, and  a  coxswain  was  assigned  to 
each  of  the  craft. 

Coast  Ouardsman  Tarr  was  coxswain 
of  the  No.  1  boat  in  that  first  assault 
wave.  For  3  hours  before  he  put  his 
marines  ashore  our  cruisers  had  been 
bombarding  the  Jap  positions  on  Tulagl 
with  shot  and  shell;  oui  planes  had  been 
lambasting  the  enemy  positions  from  the 
air;  our  bombers  had  destroyed  the  18 
Jap  seaplanes  based  at  Tulagl  before  they 
could  get  off  the  water.  Shells  and  bul- 
lets were  still  whining  overhead  as  Coast 
Ouardsman  Tarr  led  the  Invasion  boats 
toward  a  coral  reef  which  was  the  first 
landing  point. 

The  marines  were  landed  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  Tarr  took  his  boats 
back  to  the  transport  ship  and  then  made 
two  more  trips  to  the  Island,  despite  the 
heavy  shell  fire  which  was  bursting  from 
enemy  guns  on  all  sides  of  Tulagl.  This 
time  he  brought  the  marines  their  sup- 
plies and  more  ammunition. 

The  second  morning  of  the  Invasion 
word  came  that  the  marines  were  still 
encountering  stiff  and  stubborn  resist- 
ance and  must  immediately  have  addi- 
tional supplies.  Twice  more  Coast 
Ouardsman  Tarr  took  his  landing  barge 
back  to  Tulagl  with  the  badly  needed 
ammunition. 

At  11  o'clock  that  morning  his  work 
was  interrupted  by  an  air  raid  of  40 
Japanese  planes.  They  were  Intercepted 
by  American  fighters  and  only  20  of  the 
enemy  aircraft  managed  to  get  as  far  as 
the  American  transport  ships.  All  but 
1  of  these  Jap  planes  were  knocked  down. 
Tarr's  vessel  was  credited  with  bringing 
down  2  out  of  the  19. 

Tarr  says  his  closest  escape  In  the 
Solomons  came  about  a  month  after  the 
invasion  of  Tulagl.  At  the  time,  he  was 
landing  the  marines  on  Guadalcanal  for 
a  commando  raid  at  dawn.  Tarr  dis- 
embarked the  first  load  of  marines  and 
took  his  boat  back  to  the  transport  for 
another  load.  When  he  returned  to  the 
Guadalcanal  beach  head  with  these,  he 
found  that  the  first  load  of  marines  had 
captured  a  big  Japanese  gun  only  IS 
yards  from  the  spot  where  he  had  landed 
them.  Tarr  sasrs  that  why  the  gun  never 
opened  fire  upon  them  Is  still  a  mystery. 

Chief  Tarr  enlisted  in  the  Coast  Ouard 
6  years  ago  at  Pope's  Island.  Va.  Part 
of  his  citation  by  Admiral  Nimitz  reads 
as  follows: 

For  distinguishing  himaelf  conspicuously 
by  gallantry  in  action.  His  conduct  was  in 
keeping  with  the  finest  traditions  of  tbe 
Coast  Guard. 

Chief  Tarr  is  from  my  congressional 
district,  and  the  people  of  that  district 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Virginia  and  of 
the  Nation  are  proud  of  the  splendid 
record  he  is  making. 


The  United  States  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Escanaba  sank  in  the  North  Atlantic  fol- 
lowing an  explosion  of  undetermined 
eause. 

The  entire  complement  aboard  the 
cutter  was  lost  with  the  exception  of  two 


men.  Melvin  Baldwin,  boatswains  mate.  I 
second  class.  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
21,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Bald-   ^ 
win.   124  Demers  Avenue.   East   Grand   i 
Porks,  Minn.,  and  Raymond  F.  O'Malley, 
Jr..    boatswain's    mate,    second    class,  | 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  23,  son  of 
Mrs.  Cecilia  Bruno,  11  East  Ohio  Street. 
Chicago.  111.,  whose  wife  and  daughter 
live  at  1704  Clayborne  Avenue,  Chicago. 
The  Escanaba,  under  the  command  of 
Lt.  Comdr.  Carl  Uno  Peterson,  of  New-   i 
tonviUe,  Mass.,  sank  almost  immediately 
after  it  was  rent  by  a  terrific  explosion 
amidships. 

Observers  aboard  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Storis,  the  vessel 
nearest  the  Escanaba.  said  a  large  cloud 
of  smoke  and  fiame  billowed  upward 
into  the  air  and  the  cutter  sank,  leaving 
only  small  bits  of  wreckage  afloat.  The 
ship  sank  so  quickly  it  had  no  time  to 
send  out  signsds. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Raritan  picked  up  the  two  enlisted  men, 
who  said  they  had  no  idea  what  caused 
the  explosion. 

The  Escanaba  disiinguislKd  Itself 
earlier  in  the  war  for  effecting  the  rescue 
of  133  men  from  a  torpedoed  sliip  in  the 
North  Atlantic. 

Members  of  the  crew  of  the  cutter 
went  over  tlie  side  into  the  icy  waters 
to  fasten  lines  around  the  torpedoing 
victims  and  haul  them  aboard  the 
Escanaba,  Other  crew  members  wont 
out  in  rubber  suits,  swimming  to  life 
rafts  to  tow  them  to  the  cutter. 

This  rescue  operation  by  the  Escanaba 
evoked  the  highest  commendation  from 
medical  officers  aboard  her.  Nine  men 
volunteered  to  plunge  into  the  freezing 
waters  to  bring  in  survivors  who  were 
unable  to  make  their  own  way  to  the 
cutter.  As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Escanaba  crew,  only  1  man  of  the  133 
brought  aboard  the  cutter  died  from  the 
effects  of  exposure  in  the  frigid  waters. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Escanaba,  one  of  six  cutters  of  her  class. 
was  built  at  the  Defoe  Works,  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  and  was  completed  in  1932. 

Steel-strengthened  for  ice  breaking, 
the  Escanaba.  before  entering  upon  con- 
voy duty  in  the  North  Atlantic,  was  used 
on  the  Great  Lakes  with  Grand  Haven, 
Mich.,  as  her  permanent  station. 

She  displaced  718  tons  and  was  165 
feet  in  length  with  a  beam  of  36  feet  and 
a  draft  of  13  feet  4  inches.  Her  normal 
complement  was  60.  Her  rated  speed 
was  13.5  knots. 

The  Escanaba  carried  two  3-inch  50- 
cahber  guns  and  two  6-pounders.  She 
was  powered  with  turbine  machinery 
with  double  reduction  gear. 

LT.    COMDK.    CAU.   TTMO   PETEBSON,    UNnO    STATES 
COAST  GUARD 

Another  hero  in  the  service  is  Lt. 
Comdr.  Carl  Uno  Peterson,  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  who  commanded  the  Es- 
canaba. and  who  was  born  in  Lynn, 
Mass.,  on  November  12.  1906. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Lynn  Classical 
High  School.  Northeastern  University, 
and  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New 
London.  Conn.  H^  was  commissioned 
ensign  in  the  Coast  Guard  service  May 
15.  1930. 


Throughout  his  career.  Commander 
Peterson  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  radio  engineering  field,  although  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  as  a  line  ofiBcer  at 
sea. 

He  was  on  the  cutter  Tampa  from  his 
graduation  at  the  academy  until  Sep- 
tember 1931.  and  then  was  on  the  Con- 
yngham  until  May  1933.  On  both  these 
vessels  Commander  Peterson  served  in 
Atlantic  waters.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
Cayuga  until  1936  as  engineering  officer 
and  assumed  command  of  the  Guthrie  in 
1936,  later  changing  to  the  Harriet  Lane 
the  same  year  as  commanding  officer. 

Commander  Peterson  did  postgradu- 
ate work  at  the  Capital  Radio  Engineer- 
ing Instuute,  Washington,  during  the 
year  1936-37.  The  following  year  he 
wa.s  on  special  assignment  in  connection 
with  radio  engineering  at  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  in  Schenectady.  N.  Y.  In  April 
1938.  Commander  Peterson  was  assigned 
to  headquarters  at  Washington  in  the 
radio  enjjinoering  section. 

Li\te  m  1941,  Commander  Peterson  was 
detached  from  headquarters  to  assume 
duties  aboard  the  Escanaba.  He  was 
pronuneU  to  lieutenant  conmiander  on 
March  16.  1942,  and  3  days  later  took 
conimund  of  tiie  Escanaba.  On  this 
ve:w-el  he  served  m  both  the  Great  Lakes 
district  and  the  Atlnntic. 

Commander  Peterson  married  the 
former  Miss  Esther  May  Conant.  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  at  Brookllne,  Mass.,  on  Au- 
KU.st  27.  1932.  They  have  a  3-year-old 
son,  Harvey  Conant  Peterson.  The  fam- 
ily has  been  making  their  home  at  172 
Harvard  Street.  NewtonvUle,  Ma.ss. 

COMMANDER   JAMES   A.    KIRSHFIELO 

Commander  James  A.  Hirshfleld,  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  who  was  In  com- 
mand of  the  cutter  Campbell  when  she 
rammed  and  sank  a  German  submarine 
in  the  Atlantic  last  winter,  was  presented 
the  Navy  Cro.ss  on  July  5,  1943,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  leadership.  The  award 
was  made  by  Vice  Admiral  Russell  R. 
Wae.<:che  in  the  presence  of  high  Coast 
Guard  officials,  including  Rear  Admirals 
Lloyd  Chalker,  Robert  Donohuc,  C.  A. 
Park,  and  Frank  J.  Gorman. 

Commander  Hirshfield's  citation, 
signed  by  Admiral  R.  E.  Ingersoll,  United 
States  Navy,  Commander  in  Chief,  At- 
lantic Fleet,  follows: 

For  extraordinary  heroism  and  distln- 
gu.shcd  st^rvice  in  action  as  commanding 
officer  of  ttie  United  States  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ter Campbell  when  an  enemy  submarine  was 
severely  damaged  and  sunk,  and  during  the 
ensuing  period  when  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Cainpbell,  which  was  damaged 
la  the  engagement,  was  towed  safely  into 
port . 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  cutter 
CavipbclL  was  engaged  in  escort  operations 
wlien  she  caught  an  enemy  submarine  on 
the  surface,  collided  with  it  in  an  attempt 
to  ram.  and  finally  sank  it  with  gunfire  and 
depth  charge.';,  taking  several  prisoners. 
Commander  Hirshfleld.  although  injured  by 
flying  splinters,  remained  in  command 
throughout  the  action  and  subsequent  oper- 
ations, and  exhibited  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  coolness  and  ability. 

The  outstanding  courage,  leadership,  and 
devotion  to  duty  displayed  by  Commander 
Hirshfleld  In  the  action  and  during  the  en- 
suing period  described,  reflect  great  credit  on 
the  naval  service. 
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Commander  Hirshfleld  previously  re- 
ceived the  Purple  Heart  for  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  same  action. 

Within  the  24  hours  preceding  the  ram- 
ming, the  Campbell  had  engaged  five 
other  U-boats  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  After  the  ramming,  the  cutter, 
crippled  and  powerless,  was  towed  in  to 
an  eastern  port  where  repairs  were  made. 
Commander  Hirshfleld  is  now  stationed 
at  United  States  Coast  Guard  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  also  served 
as  duty  officer  at  United  States  Coast 
Guard  headquarters  from  1937  to  1939. 
and  during  that  period  studied  law  at 
George  Washington  University  Law 
School,  graduating  in  1939. 

He  and  Mrs.  Hirshfleld,  with  their  two 
children,  Katherine,  7,  and  James  A., 
Jr..  4,  live  at  33  Wesley  Street.  Newton. 
Mass. 

I  began  these  remarks  with  a  tribute 
from  the  AdverUser.  of  Montgomery. 
Ala.,  and  I  will  conclude  them  with  an 
editorial  in  the  Journal.  Lansing.  Mich., 
under  date  of  June  28.  1943: 

OLD  Bcrr  UKSUNQ  uNrrsD  RATB  sntTica 
Goast  Ouard  Man  Donald  Munro  asked, 
"Did  they  g«t  off?"  and  then  doubU«aa  an- 
swered. "I'll  My  they  did."  It  w»»  Munro  who 
•up«rvtsed  the  evacuaton  of  nearly  600  be- 
leaguered  marlnea  at  Guadalcanal  and  who 
gave  hia  life  in  the  r««:ue  of  hl«  fellow  war- 
rior*. Hla  worda  are  typical  of  the  United 
States  Ooaat  Guard,  tbe  most  unsung  of  tbe 
Nation's  armed  forces. 

This  unannounced  and  unheralded  fight- 
ing outfit,  long  the  silent  partner  behind 
many  of  our  country's  greatest  military  feats, 
boasts  a  reputation  of  achievement  unrivaled 
tor  daring  and  genuine  accompllahment. 

Few  Americans  realise  that  the  Coast  Ouard 
is  this  NaUon'e  oldest  naval  service.  Its  origin 
dating  back  to  the  dim  days  of  17d0.  Oeorge 
Washington  and  Alexander  Hamilton  were 
two  pioneer  patriots  who  were  largely  instru- 
mental \n  its  establishment. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  inordinately  proud  of 
Its  record  of  firsts  and  It  rightly  deserves 
to  glow  over  Its  colorful  history.  This  service 
was  the  first  to  do  any  fighting  for  the  United 
States  when  It  engaged  the  French  In  the  un- 
declared war  of  1798.  The  first  ships  to  fight 
pirates  and  patrol  the  Pacific  were  Coast 
Ouard  ships,  and  in  the  present  war  the  Coast 
Guard  was  the  first  branch  of  the  armed 
services  to  engage  the  enemy  with  the  seizure 
of  enemy  Axis  mstallatlons  in  frozen  Green- 
land. 

In  peace  and  war  this  sterling  unit  plies  the 
seas  on  its  errands  of  mercy  and  in  Its  con- 
stant battle  against  murderous  enemy  under- 
sea marauders.  Such  valiant  Coast  Guard 
cutters  as  the  Campbell,  Icarus,  and  Spencer 
attest  to  the  skill  of  these  maligned  "shallow 
water"  sailors.  No  sight  chills  an  enemy 
U-boat  commander  more  than  the  appear- 
ance of  a  speedy  Coast  Guard  subbusting 
cutter. 

Throughout  the  present  confilct  the  Coast 
Ouard  has  maintained  its  enviable  record.  It 
has  landed  troops  at  Guadalcanal  and  Africa, 
and  Its  system  of  convoy  protection  has  es- 
tablished a  reasonable  security  for  our  Allied 
ships  on  the  briny  deep.  The  coming  Inva- 
sion of  enemy  territory  abroad  will  be  an- 
other test  of  Its  skill  in  convoy  escort  and 
landing  barge  operations.  And  the  Coast 
Guard  won't  fall. 

Gradually  America  Is  becoming  aware  of 
this  plucky  service  and  the  Invaluable  work 
It  Is  doing.  The  Coast  Guard  men  of  action 
are  veterans  and  victors  of  many  high-sea 
encounters.  Today  they  are  displaying  their 
skill  m  wider  channels,  and  they  are  winning 
well-earned  acclaim. 


As  an  old  salty  bosim  put  It,  Tou  have  to 
go  out.  but  you  don't  have  to  come  back." 

The  Coast  Guard's  history  proves  that  it  is 
doing  exactly  that. 


«A«  Ye  Sow—" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KAKSAS 

IS  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8. 1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  account  published  In  the  week- 
ly magazine  section  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  was  written  about  a  re- 
tired traveling  salesman  and  hotel  com- 
missioner In  my  district.  When  Phil 
Zimmerman's  doctor  advised  him  to  re- 
tire from  active  business  he  settled  down 
at  his  home  and  began  raising  flowers. 
He  is  especially  interested  In  the  propa- 
gation of  the  morning  glory: 

Formerly  Oongreesznen  supplied  their  con- 
stituents with  seeds:  now  PhU  Zlmmermsn. 
of  Topeka,  Kans..  supplies  them  to  Con- 
gressmen and  to  thousands  of  others,  tn  the 
past  ft  years  he  has  given  sway  more  than 
10,000  packages  of  seeds  of  new  and  choice 
flowers — all  grown  by  him. 

Flowers  from  his  seeds  are  growing  in  every 
Bute. 

Since  he  does  not  have  mslltng  privileges, 
he  distributes  st  conventions,  leglslstures, 
and  through  organisations.  Hundreds  oome 
to  his  home  after  local  papers  announce  that 
the  seeds  are  ready. 

For  all  this  he  refuses  a  cent  from  any 
source. 


Let's  Do  It  Now,  Lest  We  Forget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or    AUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  an  ex- 
serviceman  in  Arizona  who  said: 

Now  Is  the  time  to  pass  legislation,  while 
the  war  is  on.  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  now  In  the  armed  forces  to  provide  for 
them  on  their  return  to  civil  life.  Besides 
hospital  care  each  returning  soldier  shoxild 
have  his  pay  for  6  months  or  a  year  after 
honorable  discharge  from  the  Army.  This 
will  give  him  time  to  get  back  into  civilian 
life  without  selling  apples  on  the  street  or 
being  a  burden  on  relatives  as  were  so  many 
at  the  close  of  the  last  war. 

In  full  agreement  with  this  veteran  of 
the  Krst  World  War,  who  was  turned 
down  for  service  in  this  present  war,  and, 
wishing  to  propose  legislation  that  will 
help  to  ease  the  shock  of  the  transfer 
from  the  armed  forces  to  civilian  life,  I 
have  introduced  H.  R.  3181,  to  continue 
the  pay  of  all  persons  serving  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  for  1 


year  after  the  termination  of  tbe  present 
conflict. 

Numerous  legislative  proposals  have 
been  offered,  and  mine  differs  from  the 
others  in  certain  respects.  This  bill 
would  continue  the  base  pay  of  all  hmi- 
orably  discharged  persons  from  the 
armed  forces  for  1  ym  unless  their  base 
pay  exceeded  $100  a  month.  The  bill 
would  provide  for  pay  up  to  $100  per 
month  for  a  period  of  12  months  after 
discharge,  not  to  exceed  $100  per  moath 
unless  the  ex-serviceman  had  served 
overseas.  This  bill  is  offered  for  the  con- 
sideration by  Congress  and  a  grs^teful 
country  of  a  Just  and  eqtiitable  transfer 
of  our  returning  soldiers  to  civilian  life. 
Of  course,  those  who  are  disabled  must 
be  more  adequately  cared  for  than 
through  the  provisions  contained  in  this 
measiu^. 

The  text  of  tbe  bill  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  Tlaat  the  pay.  ttdtMvs 
of  allowances,  of  all  persons  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  Statss  on  or  after  De- 
cember 8.  IMI.  and  st  the  date  ot  the  tcnnl- 
nation  of  the  present  eoxiiUct.  unless  prevl- 
ousty  honorably  discharged,  and  who  shall 
hsv«  served  at  least  00  days,  shall  be  eon- 
tlnued  for  a  period  of  1  year  from  the  date 
of  their  honorable  discharge,  sepsuratloa.  or 
releass  from  active  serrtoe.  during  which 
1-year  period  such  persons  shall  be  oiemlMra 
of  the  reserve  forces:  Frovided.  Hut  the 
monthly  pay  of  sny  such  peisons,  durtnc 
the  1-yesr  period  shall  not  exceed  tlOO  xmlssa 
recalled  for  acUve  service:  Frovldsd  fwrthtr. 
That  notwlthsundlng  the  monthly  pay  Uml* 
tatlon  Imposed  herein,  the  increassd  psresnt- 
age  in  pay  allowed  for  foreign  ssrvloe  shall 
apply  where  any  such  servlos  Is  shown. 


Address  of  Hon.  George  W.  Armijo,  SpaA- 
isk  War  Veteran  and  State  Senator  m 
New  Mexico,  at  the  Dedication  of  Caapj 
Luna,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  A.  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  MXW  ICKXXUO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIYB 

Thursday.  July  8. 1943 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  tho 
dedication  of  Camp  Lima  in  Las  Vegas, 
N.  Mex.,  on  June  6,  1943,  the  Honorable 
George  W.  Armijo,  State  Senator  of  New 
Mexico,  was  appropriately  chosen  to  de- 
liver the  address  of  dedication.  As  a 
young  man,  he  fought  alongside  Capt. 
Maximiliano  Lima,  in  whose  honor  the 
camp  was  named,  with  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's Rough  Riders  in  Cuba.  Bad  Sena- 
tor Armijo  not  been  wounded  in  Cuba, 
he  would  have  been  most  likely  with 
Captain  Luna  in  the  Philippines,  where 
the  latter  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  By  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House,  I  append  herewith  the  sul- 
dress  of  Senator  Oeorge  W.  Armijo  at 
the  dedication  of  Camp  Luna,  which  is  as 
follows: 

Friends  and  comrades,  It  Is  a  far  erf  trom 
Slboney,  Las  Gtiasimss.  and  San  Juan  RU 
in  1898,  to  Bataan  and  Corregldor  m  1043. 
Tet,  bow  closely  they  ars  connected.    Bttt 
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for  the  former.  It  la  not  hkely  that  there 
would  have  been  the  latter. 

The  hero.  In  whose  honor  your  camp  waa 
named.  Capt.  UazUnllUno  Luna,  served  his 
counuy  in  the  Cuban  and  the  Philippine 
campaigns.  Little  did  he  dream  that  45 
years  later  the  Nation  would  be  called  upon 
to  defend  with  lu  Ufeblood  the  conquest 
It  made  toward  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Were  be  living  today,  no  doubt,  he 
would  be  at  the  side  of  General  MacArthur, 
as  he  was  at  the  side  of  Qcneral  Lawton  in 
Cuba  and   in   the  Philippines. 

Maxlmlltano  Luna  came  from  a  proud  and 
▼allant  ancestry.  He  was  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Don  Domingo  Count  de  Luna,  who 
came  to  New  Mexico  more  than  200  years  ago 
and  esubllxhed  himself  with  his  family,  his 
entourage  and  his  flocks  on  a  hacienda  lo- 
cated In  what  Is  now  Valencia  County,  the 
county  seat  of  which.  Los  Lunas.  was  named 
for  his  family.  Just  as  In  later  years.  Luna 
County  waa  named  In  honor  of  the  late 
Solomon  Luna,  another  distinguished  de- 
scendant of  the  pioneer.  Don  Domingo. 

These  early  ccnqulstadores  and  colonists 
were  no  weaklings.  They  faced  dangers  as 
grim  as  human  kind  is  ever  called  upon  to 
encounter  and  that  without  the  weapons, 
equipment,  and  comfort*  that  fortunately 
a  generous  nation  provides  for  us.  Starva- 
tion was  no  stranger  to  them:  torture  and 
cruel  death  from  hostile  Indians  often  was 
their  portion.  They  met  bitter  defeat  with 
flnnness:  exile  and  martyrdom  always 
thr««(«ucd.  They  trod  weary  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  over  pathless  desert  and 
tracklsss  mountains  so  that  even  today  a 
goodly  portion  of  New  Mexico  Is  known  as 
the  Jornada  del  Muerto,  "the  Journey  of 
Death."  They  sought  new  worlds  to  con- 
quer, more  pagans  to  convert,  to  plant  the 
cross  where  white  man  had  never  been 
before. 

It  Is  from  this  noble  breed  that  came  the 
Honorable  TranquUlno  Luna,  twice  elected 
to  the  United  States  Congress  by  the  people 
of  New  Mexico,  the  father  of  Capt.  Maxl- 
mlltano Luna.  The  wife  of  Don  TranquUlno 
»nd  mother  of  Captain  Luna,  was  Amalla 
Jaramlllo.  daughter  of  another  distinguished 
pioneer  family  tracing  Its  ancestry  to  heroic 
dafs  In  Spain 

Born  in  Los  Lunas  on  June  16.  1870.  Captain 
Luna  attended  St.  Michael's  College  in  Santa 
Fe.  and  the  Jesuit  College  in  Las  Vegas.  Per- 
haps he  frequented  this  very  spot  upon  which 
we  honor  his  memory  this  June  day.  He 
matriculated  In  Georgetown  College.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  counts  among  Its 
alumni  many  a  native  son  of  New  Mexico. 
He  had  Just  reached  his  majority  when  he 
was  elected  probate  clerk  of  Valencia  County 
ard  also  served  as  chief  --lerk.  as  I  have  my- 
self, of  the  upper  house  of  the  New  Mexico 
Legislature  Elected  sheriff  of  his  county 
when  only  24  years  old.  he  functioned  so 
acceptably  to  the  people  that  they  sent  him 
to  the  thlrty-Qrst  territorial  legislative  house 
and  4  years  lator  to  the  thirty-third  assem- 
bly where  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
house.-  It  was  written  of  him  at  that  time: 
"Bs  Is  a  young  man  of  great  ability,  finely 
cdiKated,  and  an  eloquent  and  convincing 
public  speaker,  very  popular  and  greatly  liked 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  kind-hearted. 
courteo\u.  and  true  to  his  friends  and  his 
convictions."  Truly,  an  exemplar  to  the  am- 
bitious young  man  of  today,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, of  any  time. 

Early  in  life.  Luna  Interested  himself  In 
military  affairs  and  attained  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Ma  J.  E.  H.  Keys. 
of  the  United  States  Army.  He  volimteered 
Immediately  upon  Governor  Miguel  Otero  re- 
ceiving the  request  of  President  McKlnley  for 
four  troops  of  cavalry  from  New  Mexico  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Be  was  commissioned  captain  In  the  First 


United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry,  popularly 
known  as  the  Rough  Rider,  and  took  com- 
mand of  Troop  F.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  under  him  as  sergeant  of  the  company. 
But  for  the  wound  received  at  Las  Guasimas. 
I  would  no  doubt  have  been  with  him  when 
the  guidon  of  Company  F  was  among  the  first 
three  to  be  planted  on  the  brow  of  San  Juan 
Hill,  overlooking  the  city  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  and  the  bay  in  which  the  fleet  of  Ad- 
miral Cervera  had  anchored. 

The  Spanlsh-.\merican  War,  45  years  ago, 
was  a  minor  and  short  conflict  as  compared 
with  World  Wars  Nos.  1  and  2.  but  it  was 
world  shaking  In  its  results.  Let  it  be  recalletl. 
too.  that  a  bullet  from  a  Spanish  Mauser 
fired  with  smokeless  powder,  then  first  com- 
ing Into  use.  stung  Just  as  sharply  as  the 
missiles  of  today;  that  swamps  and  chap- 
arral of  Cuba  swarming  with  mosquitoes 
and  vermin  were  no  more  pleasant  shelter 
than  those  of  Guadalcanal;  the  yellow  fever 
of  those  days  was  as  deadly  as  the  tropical 
diseases  of  today.  Medical  equipment  and 
medical  personnel  did  not  measure  up  to  to- 
day's efBciency,  and  as  In  the  poem  about 
the  soldier  who  lay  dying  In  Algiers. 

"There  was  lack  of  women's  nursing 
And  lack  of  women's  tears  " 

The  plight  of  the  wounded  groaning  in  the 
broiling  Cuban  June  sun  was  more  pitiful 
than  that  of  the  wounded  in  the  modern  war, 
pitiful  as  it  Is  In  any  event. 

But  to  return  to  the  June  days  in  1898.  in 
which  Captain  Luna  played  so  gallant  a  role. 
It  waa  on  June  1  that  the  Rough  Riders  ar- 
rived by  train  at  Tampa.  Fla.,  from  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  Only  three  of  the  four  New 
Mexico  troops  were  to  sail  for  Cuba.  To  de- 
termine which  of  two  troops  was  to  sail. 
Captains  Luna  and  Curry  tossed  a  coin.  Cap- 
tain Luna  won  for  his  Troop  F  and  sailed 
on  June  14 on  the  transport  Yucaf an,  escorted 
by  battleships,  cruisers,  and  torpedo  boats 
Like  in  all  other  wars,  the  United  States  was 
caught  totally  unprepared  for  the  conflict. 
and  as  a  result  there  were  more  casualties 
and  far  more  suffering  than  should  have 
b^en.  On  June  22.  the  troops  disembarked 
at  Daiguirl  after  a  most  uncomfortable 
voyage 

Brigaded  with  the  First  and  Tenth  Regular 
Cavalry  as  the  Second  Brigade  under  Briga- 
dier General  Young,  which,  with  the  First 
Brigade,  formed  a  division  of  cavalry  under 
Major  General  Wheeler,  a  noted  Confederate 
veteran,  the  force  was  ordered  to  advance  on 
June  24  from  Siboney.  The  Spanish  veterans 
were  no  pxish-over.  A  wilting  fire  met  cur 
advancing  men.  In  our  New  Mexico  troops  a 
number  fell  wounded,  Henry  J  Haefner 
among  them,  mortally  injured  His  com- 
rades dragged  him  behind  a  tree  where  he 
was  propped  up.  Asking  for  his  canteen  and 
rifle,  which  were  handed  him  by  Col  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  later  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  person,  he  began  loading  and  firing 
until  he  fell  dead.  The  loss  to  the  Rough 
Riders  in  this  first  battle  of  the  campaij;n. 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Las  Guasimas.  was 
8  killed  and  34  wounded.  A  mere  skirmish. 
you  say.  but  to  the  individual  and  his  family 
Involved,  It  was  Just  as  important  as  the 
battles  of  Tunisia  were  to  the  individuals 
taking  part  in  that  glorious  victory. 

General  Young,  stricken  seriously  111,  was 
succeeded  by  Col.  Leonard  Wood,  with  Ccl. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  command  cf  the 
Rough  Riders. 

On  June  30,  came  the  order  to  storm  the 
defenses  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  main  ob- 
jective of  the  campaign.  Records  the  his- 
torian: "Artillery  op3ned  the  barrage  on  the 
following  day.  The  heat  was  intense  and 
many  of  the  men  showed  fatigue.  The 
mauser  bullets  drove  In  sheets  through  the 
trees  and  chaparral,  but  as  the  Spaniards 
used  smokeless  powder,  their  location  was 
not    immediately    spotted."    There    was    no 


aerial  reconnais.'^ance  or  protection  In  those 
days.  Man  after  man  fell  dead  or  wounded. 
Confusion  ensued  and  the  day  was  only  saved 
by  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who,  taking  the  in- 
itiative and  without  orders,  waving  his  som- 
brero aloft  (there  were  no  steel  helmets  at 
this  time),  shouted  the  command  to  charge 
Kettle  Hill,  separated  from  San  Juan  Hill  by 
a  narrow  depression.  The  New  Mexico  troops 
end  other  scattered  commands  rallied  around 
him.  The  first  guidons  to  be  planted  on  the 
crest  were  those  cf  Troops  P,  E,  and  G,  the 
first  under  command  of  Captain  Luna. 

From  the  trenches  and  ranches  Just  taken. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  Rough  Riders 
ru.?hed  forward,  driving  the  Spaniards  through 
a  line  of  palm  trees  and  over  the  crest  of  a 
cliam  of  hills  overlooking  Santiago.  The 
Spaniards  counterattacked  but  w.;re  re- 
pulsed. Tlie  troops  slept  that  night  on  the 
hill  top.  They  were  attacked  again  at  3 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  but  drove  the  enemy 
back  into  his  trenches.  At  dawn,  the  attack 
was  renewed  and  the  battle  continued  until 
July  3  Fighting  was  resumed  on  July  10, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  17th  that  the  Span- 
iards finally  surrendered.  But  remember, 
there  was  no  chow  such  as  Uncle  Sam  pro- 
vides these  days,  even  to  advance  posts;  no 
evacuation  by  plane  of  the  wounded,  no 
drugs  to  step  infection,  no  blood  pla.sma.  no 
modern  anesthetics  as  are  used  these  days  to 
still  pain. 

The  entire  divi-'^ion  wa.s  marched  back  to 
the  foothills.  Many  of  the  ofDcers  and  men 
fell  ill  and  for  a  time  It  seemed  they  had  be- 
come the  forgotten  men  of  a  victoriovis  cam- 
paign. As  a  rule,  less  than  50  men  were  fit 
for  any  kind  of  work.  All  clothing  was  In 
rags.  Even  the  officers  had  neither  socks 
nor  underwear.  It  was  another  Valley  Forge, 
except  that  enervating  heat  supplanted  the 
bitter  cold.  It  was  not  until  August  7,  that 
the  Rough  Riders  sailed  on  the  Miami  and 
landed  7  days  later  at  Camp  Montauk  on 
Long  Island  They  were  not  discharged  until 
a  month  later,  because  the  Nation  feared  that 
the  nun  might  spread  yellow  fever  in  this 
country.  They  returned  home,  in  many  in- 
Btances  weakened  from  illness  and  to  find 
their  Jobs  gone.  Their  heroism  was  soon 
forgotten  and  few  tliere  are  today,  even  in 
our  schools,  who  have  any  knowledge  of  this 
momentous  campaign,  which  threw  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  into  our  laps,  with 
what  consequences  of  responsibility  in  the 
Pacific,  we  are  only  learning  today. 

Tiled  and  proven  in  the  Cuban  campaign 
and  despite  his  bitter  experience  of  hardship 
and  ingratitude.  Captain  Luna  was  one  of 
the  first  to  offer  his  services  when  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  volunteers  for  the  war  In  the 
Philippines.  Few.  too,  remember  the  war  or 
wars  in  tile  Philippines  to  subdue  rebellion 
under  .^girlnaldo.  and  insurrections  by  Moro 
chieftains  and  Igorrotc  head-hunters,  foes 
as  cruel  and  treacherous  as  any  that  we  en- 
counter ti:iciay. 

Mustered  out  after  the  Cuban  War  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1698,  Luna  was  again  commis- 
sioned the  following  June  as  First  Lieutenant 
and  Adjutant  of  the  2d  Battalion  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  United  States  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, You  will  notice  the  importance  of 
June,  the  month  of  his  birth,  in  his  career. 
He  .'■ailed  with  his  regiment  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  reached  Manila  on  October  12, 
Cclumbas'  birthday,  and  was  immediately 
assigned  to  duty  as  an  aide  on  the  staff  of 
MaJ  Gen  W,  H.  Lawton.  His  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  madp  him  of  Invaluable  help 
in  the  campaign  in  northern  Luzon,  that 
followed.  After  the  suppression  of  the  In- 
surrection in  that  part  of  Luzon,  he  returned 
to  the  vicinity  of  Manila.  A  brief  cable  on 
November  18.  1899.  announced:  Lawton  re- 
ports the  drowning  cf  Lt.  Maxlmlllano  Luna, 
Thirty-fourth  Infantry,  his  aide,  and  two 
men  of  his  escort,  crossing  the  Agno  River. 
The  following  month.  General  Lawton  him- 
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■elf  was  killed  at  San  Mateo,  near  Manila,  by 
an  Insurgent  bullet. 

Although  death  camie  to  Maximiliano  Luna 
when  he  was  only  29  years  of  age,  he  bad 
already  carved  out  for  himself  a  brilliant 
career  and  achieved  a  place  high  on  his- 
tory's scroll.  In  recognition  of  this,  the 
Territorial  legislature  in  1001  uuanlmcrusly 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas  Maximiliano  Luna,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  progressive,  public -spirited,  and 
brilliant  young  men  of  this  Territory,  and 
who  had  endeared  himself  by  his  many  lov- 
able and  sterling  qualities  and  at  the  early 
age  of  28  years  had  acceptably  filled  the 
position  of  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  thirty -third  legislative  as- 
sembly, thereof,  and  who  gallantly  upheld 
the  traditions  of  his  distinguished  family, 
and  of  his  nationality,  and  the  honor  of  his 
country  in  the  war  in  Cuba  and  In  the  pres- 
ent campaign  In  the  Philippine  Islands;  and 
lost  his  life  while  at  the  post  of  duty  as 
an  aide  to  General  Lawton,  near  Manila,  by 
drowning  in  the  month  of  November  1899, 
be  It 

"Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  placed  in 
the  niche  behind  the  speaker's  stand  in  the 
hall  of  representatives  of  the  Capitol  Building 
of  this  Territory  a  bust  of  the  Honorable 
Maximiliano  Luna." 

This  was  done  and  with  it  was  placed  this 
bronze  tablet,  which  upon  my  suggestion 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Sixteenth  State 
Legislature  of  New  Mexico,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Honorable  John  J.  Dempsey,  Governor 
of  New  Mexico,  to  be  placed  on  this  martial 
field,  so  that  all  those  who  pass  here  may 
be  reminded  of  the  patriotism  of  one  of  New 
Mexico's  heroic  sons.  I  would  like  to  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  Maximiliano  Luna  is  with 
us  this  day.  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  may  be 
among  the  hosts  that  will  return  trium- 
phantly to  Manila  with  General  MacArthur 
In  the  not-far-dlstant  future.  I  hope  you 
will  recall  at  that  moment  the  valiant  Luna, 
Lawton,  Keyes,  and  the  many  others  who 
lalLl  down  their  lives  a  generation  ago  to 
bring  the  American  way  of  life  to  the  far 
outpost  in  the  Pacific  and  those  who  fought 
and  fell  on  Corregldor  only  In  recent  days. 

"Gentlest  and  bravest  In  the  battle  brunt, 
The  champion  of  the  truth. 
He  bore  his  banner  to  the  very  front 
Of  our  immortal  youth  I" 


W.  p.  B.  aarged  With  "Double  Talk**  on 
Steel  Shortage — Congrefsional  Action 
Can  Abolish  Vicioai  Practices  of  Big 
Steel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just 
received  a  copy  of  a  news  summary  is- 
sued by  the  Maritime  Commission  indi- 
cating that  the  Nation's  shipyards  de- 
livered 168  cargo  vessels,  totaling  1,676,- 
500  deadweight  tons,  in  the  month  of 
June.  Of  this  sum  the  west  coast  pro- 
duced 82  ships,  totaUng  870,800  dead- 
weight tons,  or  51.94  percent,  of  the  na- 
tional total.  There  is  no  disputing  the 
fact  that  this  achievement  is  a  remark- 
able oae,  and  when  one  considers  that 


the  development  of  an  iron-and-steel 
industry  in  the  West  has  been  stifled  by 
the  Steel  Trust,  and  that  the  steel  used 
by  these  western  shipyards  had  to  be 
shipped    from    the    East    by    rail,    the 
achievement  of  these  west  coast  jrards 
becomes     miraculous.      However,     the 
ironic  Joker  in  the  whole  picture  is  that 
every  ton  of  steel  that  went  into  those 
82  ships  could  have  been  produced  within 
a  few  miles  of  those  shipyards  from 
western  iron  ore  dei>05its  within  close 
proximity  to  local  sources  of  fuel  and 
power.    Is  there  any  logical  reason  why 
millions  of  tons  of  steel  should  be  hauled 
from  eastern  mills  over  railroads  already 
choked  with  other  necessary  transporta- 
tion?    Of  course  not.     But  there  is  a 
reason.    Big  Steel  has  successfully  pre- 
vented the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  independent  steel  plants  on  the 
West  coast.     Why?     Because  they  are 
worried    about    post-war    competition, 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
monopolistic     character     of     the     en- 
trenched Steel  Trust.     The   facts   ap- 
parently bear  this  out.    About  $1,000,- 
000,000  In  Federal  funds  were  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  expanding  steel-pro- 
duction   facilities.     Were    those    fimds 
utilized  to  establish  steel  production  fa- 
cilities in  various  war-production  areas 
in  the  United  States,  for  example,  the 
west  coast,  where  over  51  percent  of  the 
cargo  ships  and  over  55  percent  of  the 
aircraft   manufactured   in   the   United 
States  is  being  produced?    Again  I  must 
say  "No." 

These  funds  were  allocated  to  the  exist- 
ing large  steel  companies  In  spite  of  the 
fact. that  allocations  to  small  independent 
companies  would  have  opened  up  new 
resources  for  our  urgent  war-production 
program,  which  at  present  finds  Itself 
hampered  by  a  shortage  of  steel.  Let  me 
quote  certain  excerpts  from  a  general  let- 
ter issued  by  the  Steel  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board  to  all  steel  producers, 
dated  July  2,  1943. 

GrwTLTMiN :  For  the  third  quarter  at  1M3 
the  various  claimant  agencies  presented  al- 
lotment requests  totaUng  about  33,500.000 
tons  of  alloy  and  carbon  steel  as  against  an 
estimated  supply  figure  of  about  17,260W0 
tons.  Naturally,  a  considerable  portion  of  all 
of  the  requests  had  to  be  denied  by  the 
Requirements  Committee  In  making  allot- 
ments of  steel  for  the  third  quarter,  with 
the  result  that  many  of  the  agencies  were 
luable  to  allot  steel  for  some  Important  pro- 
grams. 

Lack  of  allotments,  of  course,  results  In  In- 
abUity  to  place  orders.  •  •  •  However, 
the  obvious  danger  In  this  situation  is  that 
the  decreasing  pressure  on  producers  may  be 
misinterpreted  as  a  falling  off  In  demand. 
This  Is  definitely  not  the  case.  Additional 
steel  could  very  profitably  be  utilised  for 
urgent  war  needs  If  It  were  available. 

So  we  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
being  about  six  and  one-quarter  mil- 
lion tons  of  steel  short  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1S43  and  still  no  establishment  of 
new  and  independent  facilities  that  could 
obliterate  this  critical  shortage.  In  fact 
the  Big  Steel  Interests  are  secretly  wor- 
ried about  this  critical  shortage,  not  be- 
cause it  is  hampering  our  war  effort,  no, 
no.  Rather  they  are  worried  that  the 
Amerlc&a  {>eople  will  dlacover  the  tragic 


steel  situation  and  by  the  great  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion  smash  this  com- 
Uat  that  has  placed  aelf-interest  above 
the  Interests  of  the  Natton.  Witness  the 
News  Release  of  the  War  Production 
Board  under  date  of  Jime  29.  1043.  Just 
3  days  before  they  Issued  the  letter  ex- 
cerpts of  which  I  have  quoted  above.  I 
quote  excerpts: 

The  demand  for  steel  Is  huge  and  our  pro- 
duction is  being  stepped  up  to  meet  It. 

Note  how  Mr.  H.  G.  Batcheller,  Director 
of  War  Production  Board's  Steel  Divi- 
sion, in  making  that  statement  refrains 
from  making  pubUc  the  critical  steel 
shortage  of  6.250,000  tons  for  this  third 
quarter,  which  he  so  clearly  points  out 
to  steel  producers.  In  the  letter  I  quoted 
from,  a  few  moments  ago.  When  Mr. 
Batcheller  so  casually  states  that  "pro- 
duction Ls  being  stepped  up"  to  meet 
the  huge  demand  he  Is  conveying  the 
Impression  to  the  American  people  that 
all  that  has  to  be  done  is  push  a  switch 
and  presto  we  have  all  of  the  steel  we 
need. 

Let  me  quote  further  from  this  W.  P.  B. 
news  release: 

The  Government's  expansion  ivogram  wUI 
be  virtually  completed  by  tbe  end  of  thla 
year.  At  that  time  the  Nation  will  have 
nearly  7,000.000  tons  of  additional  open- 
bearth  capacity:  3,400,000  tons  of  additional 
electric-furnace  capacity;  11.000.000  tons  of 
new  blast-furnace  capacity;  and  about  7.500,- 
000  tons  of  added  coke-oven  capacity  as  com- 
pared with  capacities  In  exlstenoe  shortly 
before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Interesting,  gentlemen,  but  does  Mr. 
Batcheller  make  any  statement  that  this 
expansion  will  provide  all  of  the  steel 
demanded  by  our  war  program?  No. 
Because  he  knows  it  will  not.  Does  he 
Indicate  ansrwhere  that  despite  this  ex- 
pansion program  steel  production  will 
run  millions  of  tons  short  of  the  war 
demands?  No.  Why?  Apparently  he 
does  not  want  the  American  people  to 
know. 

I  ask  you.  Why  did  not  that  news  re- 
lease carry  the  same  information  that 
Mr.  Batcheller's  letter  did  to  all  steel  pro- 
ducers ?    Why  this  double  standard  of  In- 
formation?   There  can  only  be  one  an- 
swer.   Big  Steel  and  its  representatives 
on  the  War  Production  Board  does  not 
want  the  American  jteopie  to  know  the 
facts.   You  ask  why?   Because  they  fear 
public   opinion.    Big   Steel   is   worried 
that  the  American  pe(^le  will  learn  of  Its 
Inability  to  produce  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence, demand  the  establishment  of  in- 
dependent iron  and  steel  plants  through- 
out the  United  States,  using  newer  proc- 
esses, depending  upon  the  natural  re- 
sources situated  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country.    The  sponge-Iron  process. 
for  example,  Is  one  that  could  be  utilized 
In  many  States  of  the  Union  accessible  to 
deposits  of  iron  ore  and  such  low-grade 
fuels  as  lignite,  peat,  or  natural  gas. 
Mind  you,  this  process  Is  not  limited  to 
those  few  areas  in  the  Nation  gifted  with 
deposits  of  high-grade  coking  coaI.   This 
process,  once  established,  would  continue 
to  flourish  in  peacetime  in  the  hands  of 
small  independent  iron  producers.   They 
would  forever  threaten  the  steel  kingdom 
of  Pittsburgh,  which  has  thus  tax  been 


.^^1 
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the  outbreak  of  the  8p«nl«h-Ainerlcan  War. 
Be  was  commissioned  captain  In  the  First 


used   smokeless   powder,   their   location    was 
not    Immediately    spotted."    There    was    no 


men  of  his  escort.  cro.ssing  the  Agno  River. 
The  following  month.  General  Lawton  him- 
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prelected  by  the  steel  masters  through 
the  use  of  doubtful  trade  practices.  Wit- 
ness the  vicious  practice  of  Pittsburgh 
plus  pricing  of  delivered  steel,  which  the 
Honorable  Knute  Hill  so  graphically  de- 
scribed to  the  Members  of  the  Seventy - 
seventh  Congress  on  the  16th  day  of 
December  1942.    I  quote: 

This  Pltuburgh-plus  pricing  system  was 
conceived  to  create  fabulous  profits  for  the 
new  steel  masters  and  at  the  same  time  weld 
them  Into  a  permanent  monopoly  group. 

Pltuburgh-plus  Is  so  simple  that  a  child 
Ir  grammar  school  can  figure  Its  operations. 
Its  cardinal  principle  Is  the  refusal  of  any 
member  of  the  trust  to  quote  a  price  for 
finished  producU  other  than  a  delivered  price. 
While  the  base  price  for  a  certain  grade  of 
eteel  at  Pittsburgh  might  be  150  per  ton.  the 
delivered  price  at  Chicago,  for  Instance,  Is 
t58.50  per  ton. 

Now.  suppose  you  wished  to  t)ecome  a 
manufacturer  In  Chicago.  Your  process 
called  for  a  certain  tonnage  of  steel.  So 
you.  In  seeking  the  nearest  source  of  steel, 
would  quite  naturally  approach  a  steel  mill 
at  Chicago.  They.  In  turn,  would  be  happy 
to  fill  your  requirements.  At  the  base  price 
quoted  in  Pittsburgh?  Oh.  no.  gentlemen. 
At  the  base  price  quoted  In  Pittsburgh  plus 
an  added  amount  equal  to  what  the  freight 
charges  would  be  from  Pltuburgh  to  your 
plant.  Of  course,  the  steel  you  bought  In 
Chicago  was  not  actually  shipped  from  Pitts- 
burgh, but  you  paid  the  freight  over  the  400 
miles  between  Pittsburgh  and  your  plant  or 
factory  Juat  the  same.  You  were  not  per- 
jf  mltted  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  nearness 
to  sources  of  steel  and  the  actual  saving  In 
freightage;  the  Steel  Tritst  takes  for  Itself  the 
benefit  of  the  short  haul.  No  matter  where 
you  bought  your  steel  or  where  It  was  made, 
the  price  you  paid  was  the  Pittsburgh  mill 
price  plus  a  fictitious  freight  charge.  That, 
gentlemen,  was  an  important  part  of  the 
plunder-profit  system  by  which  the  Steel 
Trust  piled  up  an  enormous  reserve  for  Its 
ruthless  war  of  eitlnctlon  against  local  econ- 
omy— against  the  small  Independent  Iron  and 
■teel  Industry  of  this  country. 

This  system  has  now  developed  Into  a 
so-called  multlple-basing-point  system. 
which  in  reality  is  the  Pittsburgh-plus 
sj^tem  under  a  new  name,  and  which 
runs  to  the  effect  that  different  steel 
products  have  a  different  pattern  of  mill 
bases  to  which  is  added  the  transporta- 
tion in  calculating  the  delivered  cost. 
Under  the  system  the  delivered  price  of 
steel,  at  any  point  in  the  United  States, 
Is  the  base  price  plus  the  freight  from  the 
nearest  governing  mill  that  has  been 
classified  as  the  governing  mill  for  that 
particular  product.  For  example,  the 
price  of  structural  shapes  in  Kansas  City 
will  be  the  Chicago  price  plus  the  rail 
freight  to  Kansas  City  no  matter 
whether  the  purchases  are  actually 
made  from  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Chicago.  SI.;  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  or  from 
Sheffield  steel  in  Kansas  City  itself. 

By  virtue  of  this  practice  Big  Steel  has 
Itself  not  developed  the  Iron  and  steel 
industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  or  other 
areas,  because  they  can  make  more 
money  by  selling  at  Chicago-plus,  Bir- 
mingham-plus, or  Pittsburgh-plus,  and 
they  wlU  continue  to  so  operate.  Even 
if  Big  Steel  saw  fit  to  build  a  steel  mill 
in  the  West  or  on  the  Pacific  coast,  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  will 
depart  from  the  policy  of  Chicago- plus 
pricing.  It  would  merely  mean  that  any 


savings  accruing  by  virtue  of  this  coastal 
mill  would  go  to  the  steel  companies  in- 
stead of  west-coast  consumers  so  long 
as  the  basing-point  system  of  pricing 
prevails. 

As  a  result,  gentlemen,  the  war  pro- 
duction effort  finds  itself  hamstrung  by 
the  selfish  interests  of  Big  Steel  that  re- 
fuses to  expand  in  war  areas,  and.  even  if 
they  dia,  the  move  would  be  meaningless 
without  the  abolishment  of  their  vicious 
pricing  methods,  which,  of  course,  they 
refuse  to  do.  Not  satisfied  with  this  self- 
ish position,  they  have  coiisistently  op- 
posed and  fought  the  establishment  of 
independent  iron  and  steel  plants  that 
could  have  adequately  met  our  wartime 
demands  for  steel,  which  Big  Steel  failed 
to  do  and  thereby  precipitated  our  pres- 
ent critical  steel  shortage. 

I  repeat,  gentlemen.  Big  Steel  fears 
public  opinion,  and  well  may  they  fear  it. 
When  the  American  -citizen  is  fully 
educated  as  to  the  reasons  for  our  criti- 
cal steel  shortage,  there  are  bound  to  be 
repercussions.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction 
and  day  by  day  the  demand  for  action 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
increasing  in  tempo.  I  look  for  the 
climax  within  a  very  short  time. 


Seventy-eifhth   Confess    Recovers    and 
Exercisea  Its  Constihitional  Powers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  8,  1943.  the  Congress, 
by  a  joint  resolution,  recessed  until  Sep- 
tember 14,  1943.  The  Congress  has  been 
in  almost  continuous  session  since  Sep- 
tember 1939.  It  recessed  only  23  days  in 
all  that  period  of  time.  Congress  was  in 
the  longest  continuous  session  of  any 
Congress  during  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. During  this  long  period.  Congress 
had  been  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  preparing  our  country  for  war  and 
in  helping  to  conduct  the  war.  This  war 
has  touched  Silmost  every  heart  and 
hearthstone  in  the  land,  and  Congress 
has  had  to  detil  daily  with  national  as 
well  as  world  problems,  and  aid  their 
constituents  in  their  domestic  and  per- 
sonal affairs.  The  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  by  reason  of  this  long 
and  exacting  service,  find  themselves 
very  tired  and  worn.  Congress  has  com- 
pleted its  work,  and  it  has  been  advised 
by  the  President  that  he  had  no  further 
matters  to  submit  to  the  Congress  at  this 
time  for  consideration,  and  in  order  to 
secure  some  necessary  rest,  as  well  as  to 
visit  their  constituents  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  confer  with  their  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  to  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  a  chance  to  get  first 
hand  Information  as  to  the  needs  of  their 


respective  districts  and  States  and  In 
that  way  be  better  able  to  serve  our  coun- 
try and  expedite  the  winning  of  the  war, 
I  think  that  Congress  has  acted  wisely 
in  taking  this  recess.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  permitted  to  sit  down 
and  fold  their  hands,  they  will  be  busy 
daily  in  handling  the  mail  and  com- 
munications from  their  constituents,  and 
in  conferring  with  the  people  of  their 
re;--pective  districts  and  States. 

The     adjournment     resolution     very 
wisely    provided    that    the    Democratic 
leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate,  if  they 
think  it  necessary  and  desirable,  may 
call   the  Congress   into  session  before 
September  14.  1943.  and  the  Repubhcan 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate may  do  likewise.    Furthermore,  the 
President,  under  his  constitutional  au- 
thority, may  call  on  Congress  to  reas- 
semble  at    any   time.    Under    this   ar- 
rangement, any  emergency  coming  up  in 
connection  with  the  war  or  other  mat- 
ters can  be  met  by  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers as  well  as  by  the  Republican  leaders, 
and  ihe  President.    I  know  that  it  will 
be  very  helpful  to  me  to  return  to  my 
district  and  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  various  counties  and  secure  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  from  the  people 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and 
when  we  get  back  on  September  14.  or 
earlier,   with   renewed   vigor   and   with 
more  first-hand  information  relating  to 
the  great  problems  of  the  war.  agricul- 
ture, industry  and  labor,  I  shall  be  bet- 
ter able  to  serve  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  our  country. 

SEVENTY -EIGHTH    CONGRESS    EXERCISES    ITS    CON- 
STITt'TIONAL    POWERS 

For  10  long  years  a  large  group  of  the 
American  people  and  the  press  have  com- 
plained that  Congress  and  the  courts 
were  subservient  to  the  Executive  and 
this,  with  other  acts  of  the  administra- 
tion, brought  about  a  reaction  among  the 
people,  and  for  the  first  time  in  14  years 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  1942 
election  were  for  the  Republican  candi- 
dates for  Senator.  Representative,  and 
governor.  If  it  had  been  a  Presidential 
election,  and  the  Republicans  had  ear- 
ned the  same  States,  they  would  have 
elected  a  Republican  President  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  The  Republicans  had 
neither  the  organization,  money,  or  the 
fis.jhting  spirit  to  win.  The  result  of  this 
election  was  a  rebuke  to  the  adminis- 
tration by  the  American  people.  It  was 
a  remarkable  victory  considering  the 
fact  that  the  administration  had  about 
3.000.000  Federal  office  holders,  extraor- 
dinary powers,  and  hundreds  of  billions 
of  cash  and  contractual  authority  in 
their  hands.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest 
turn-overs  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  am  wondering  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  the  Republicans  had  had  a  good 
active  organization,  money  with  which  to 
make  a  campaign,  and  the  American 
people  knew  what  might  be  done. 

While  the  Democrats  have  a  small  ma- 
jority in  the  House,  the  administration 
has  lost  practically  every  important  fight 
in  the  House  and  Senate  that  has  come 
up  since  the  November  election  in  1942. 
The  Republicans  and  anti-New  Dealers 
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have  been  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  1 
American  people,  as  expressed  in  that 
elfctlon,  and  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress has  recovered  and  exercised  its 
constitutional  power  for  the  first  time  in 
10  years.  The  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
has  become  again  one  of  the  three  great 
coordinate  branches  of  our  Government. 
It  was  never  intended  by  our  founding 
fathers  in  writing  f.nd  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Congress  or  the  courts 
should  ever  become  subservient  to  the 
Chief  Executive.  Each  one  of  these 
great  coordinate  branches  has  a  definite 
service  to  perform  to  the  American 
people  and  neither  one  of  them  should 
infringe  upon  the  constitutional  prerog- 
atives of  the  other.  Our  Government 
cannot  be  truly  free  and  a  representative 
democracy  unless  each  one  of  these  co- 
ordinate branches  honestly  and  effi- 
ciently performs  the  functions  delegated 
to  it  and  cooperates  with  the  other 
branches. 

Some  of  the  New  Dealers  have  criti- 
cized the  Seventy-eighth  Congre&  be- 
cause of  its  independence.  In  my  opin- 
ion, nothing  has  happened  in  this  Nation 
since  its  founding  that  is  more  hearten- 
ing to  those  who  believe  in  our  democ- 
racy and  our  American  way  of  life  than 
this  change  of  attitude  upon  the  part 
of  Congress,  Italy  first  destroyed  her 
legislative  branch,  then  the  courts  be- 
came subservient,  and  we  have  a  Musso- 
lini. In  Germany  the  lawmaking  body 
became  subservient  to  Hitler,  and  later 
on  he  dominated  the  courts  and  then 
blossomed  forth  a  dictator.  The  Congress 
and  the  courts  must  remain  the  guardian 
of  the  Uberties  of  free  Americans.  We 
have  not  yet  fully  recovered  that  free- 
dom of  the  Congress  and  the  courts  that 
Is  necessary  for  a  healthy  democracy. 

MANT    BIGHTS   TO   BX    RBCOVDUD 

President  Roosevelt  and  his  adminis- 
tration have  for  years  through  the  guise 
of  emergencies  and  the  constant  acquisi- 
tion of  power  and  more  power,  money 
and  more  money,  regimented  agriculture, 
Industry,  and  labor.  Through  these 
subservient  Congresses,  the  President  has 
been  granted  blank  checks  for  tens  and 
tens  of  biUions.  He  has  sought  and 
been  granted  extraordinary  powers  in 
peacetime  over  the  people  and  over  ag- 
riculture, labor,  and  industry.  Begin- 
ning with  530,000  officeholders,  with 
these  enormous  sums  of  money  and  ex- 
traordinary powers,  he  has  built  up  a 
great  bureaucracy  consisting  of  scores 
and  scores  of  bureaus,  commissions,  and 
other  Federal  agencies  with  a  personnel 
of  more  than  3,000.000  people.  He  has 
regimented  the  economic  and  social  life 
of  132,000,000  people. 

In  most  cases  Congress  has  refused  to 
extend  the  life  of  many  of  these  radical 
and  socialistic  laws.  This  administra- 
tion has  created  emergency  after  emer- 
gency. It  still  has  tremendous  power 
because  of  the  great  war  with  which  we 
are  now  confronted.  This  administra- 
tion, with  the  bureaucrats,  has  but  one 
great  purpose  in  mind  and  that  is  to 
perpetuate  their  power  over  and  their 
control  of  the  American  people. 

The  President  has  the  veto  power. 
The  Republicans  and  anti-New  Dealers 
are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  pass  a 


measure  over  the  President's  veto,  and 
therefore,  many  of  the  oppressive  and 
many  of  the  unwise  laws  now  on  our 
statute  books  will  remain  until  the 
American  people  vote  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration and  change  of  control  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

WIN   THE   WAX    QUICXLT 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  Con- 
gress has  stood  from  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  December  7,  1941,  down  to  the 
present  time,  100  percent  In  support  of 
our  war  effort.  Not  a  single  Member  of 
Congress  has  hesitated  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent and  those  in  charge  of  our  armed 
forces  every  dollar  and  all  the  powers 
that  tl.ey  have  asked  for.  In  fact  the 
records  of  history  will  disclose  that  no 
war  President  has  had  such  a  loyal  and 
united  Congress  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  war,  as  has  been  given  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  administration.  They 
have  sought  and  been  granted  more  jww- 
er  than  any  President  or  any  administra- 
tion has  had  in  the  conduct  of  any  one 
of  our  other  wars,  and,  of  course,  they 
have  asked  for  and  been  granted  many 
times  as  much  money  as  any  administra- 
tion has  received  In  wartime. 

Prom  the  time  Congress  met  early  in 
January  1943,  until  it  recessed  on  July 
8,  1943,  a  little  over  6  months.  Congress 
at  the  behest  of  the  administration  voted 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  billions  of  new 
appropriations,  and  fifteen  billions  more 
were  reappropriated;  therefore,  there 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  beginning 
July  1,  1943,  the  astronomical  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  billions,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  billions  of 
this  to  go  for  war  purposes.  This  ap- 
propriation of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
billions  in  6  months  represents  almost 
$1,000  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States. 

The  records  of  the  Census  Bureau  show 
that  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the 
property  of  every  kind  and  character  in 
the  United  States— real  property,  per- 
sonal property,  mixed  property,  money, 
notes,  bonds,  and  all  other  intangible 
property,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
billions,  therefore  the  Congress  In  the 
last  6  months  at  the  behest  of  the  admin- 
istration, voted  within  twenty  billions  of 
the  amount  of  all  the  assessed  property 
of  every  kind  and  character  In  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  Census  Bureau.  We  have  here- 
tofore pointed  out  that  Great  Britain 
last  year  spent  twenty-two  and  one-half 
billions  on  the  war,  while  we  spent  nearly 
eighty  billions.  Great  Britain  this  year 
cut  down  her  war  budget  to  twenty  and 
one-half  billions,  and  therefore.  Con- 
gress has  given  this  administration  six 
times  as  much  as  the  budget  of  Great 
Britain.  Russia  is  spending  about  fif- 
teen billions,  and  China  about  five 
billions  a  3^ar. 

This  $130,000,000,000  represents  more 
than  Great  Britain.  Russia.  China,  and 
the  other  nations  allied  with  y}&,  and  Ger- 
many, Japan,  Italy,  and  other  Axis  Pow- 
ers—in other  words,  this  $130,000,000,000 
is  more  than  all  of  the  other  natiom  in- 
Tolved  in  this  war  will  spend  for  the  year 
beginning  July  1,1948.  No  ruler  Involyed 
in  this  war  has  mora  power  than  Presi- 


dent Roosevelt.    Many  of  us  feel  that 
a  lot  of  this  money  is  being  wasted,  and 
many  of  these  extraordinary  powers  have 
been  unwisely  used,  because  they  are  be- 
ing administered  by  incompetent  persons, 
and  some  of  this  money  and  these  powers 
are  being  used  to  change  our  American 
way  of  life.    It  has  been  shown  by  In- 
disputable evidence  that  many  persons  in 
key  positions  do  not  believe  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.    They  want  to  make  of 
this  coimtry  a  socialistic  or  communistic 
state.    The  administration  has  refused 
to  get  rid  of  such  persons  and  a  lot  of 
this  money  is  being  used  for  propaganda 
purposes  to  promote  the  fourth  term  of 
the  President  and  to  keep  this  crowd  of 
bureaucrats  and  New  Dealers  In  power. 
Every  Member  of  Congress  desires  our 
country  to  have  the  biggest  and  best 
equipped  Army  and  Navy  in  the  world, 
and  the  biggest  and  best  equipped  air 
force,  and  the  biggest  and  best  equii^ed 
submarine  force — ^the  best  paid,  the  best 
fed,  the  best  clothed,  and  the  best  cared 
for  fighting  force  in  the  world— but  it 
bums  us  up  to  see  a  lot  of  the  bond  money 
and  tax  money  of  the  American  people 
used  for  political  purposes,  and  to  pro- 
mote  the   fourth   term   for   President 
Roosevelt,  and  to  continue  him  in  power 
and  control  of  this  great  army  of  bureau- 
crats.   They  have  been  and  they  are  op- 
pressing the  American  people  with  their 
orders,  regulations,  and  directives.    This 
administration  is  a  flop  on  the  home 
front.    They  have  hamstnmg  industry 
and  agriculture. 

Our  fighting  forces  are  doing  a  won- 
derful Job,  while  the  President  is  given 
credit  for  being  a  great  strategist,  but 
the  real  credit  should  go  to  General  Mar- 
shall,    General     MacArthur.     G«ieral 
Eisenhower,  and  our  other  great  gener- 
als and  admirals  who  have  worked  out 
and  are  executing  military  and  naval 
operations.    The  President  and  his  in- 
ner circle  of  New  Dealers  are  too  busy 
promoting  a  fourth  term  and  staying  in 
power  to  conduct  the  home  front  or  the 
battle  front.    What  would  the  produc- 
tion be  had  it  not  been  for  the  abUity  and 
experience  of  Mr.  Jeffers,  Mr.  Nelson,  Ad- 
miral Land,  and  others,  who  have  done 
a  splendid  Job  in  our  war  production,  but 
it  is  the  incompetence  in  the  O.  P.  A.  and 
the  other  New  Deal  agoides  that  have 
brought  about  the  confusion  and  discord 
in  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  on  the 
home  front,  and  have  wasted  billions  of 
dollars   of   the   people's   money.    The 
President  and  his  bureaucrats  say  they 
must  have  a  fourth  term,  and  after  that, 
of  course,  they  will  want  a  fifth  term. 
The  American  people  ought  to  begin  to 
think  wtiat  a  threat  this  fourth  term  ts 
to  their  freedom  and  liberties  and  the 
American  way  of  Ufe.    I  beUeve  that 
they  will  be  swept  out  of  power  next  year 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.    The  American  people  can  and 
will  win  this  war.    When  it  Is  over,  they 
want  their  Government  and  their  liber- 
ties restored.    We  want  our  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  service  to  come  back  to 
opportunities  here.    If  ttds  administra- 
tion continues,  there  will  be  nothing  for 
our  boys  and  girls  to  come  back  to  exeept 
bankruptcy,   taxes,   and   biireaucratie 
control  of  their  lives. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  KKW   TOftK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  July  8, 1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following:  articles  and  edi- 
torials relating  to  my  dear  friend,  the 
late  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Slkorski,  Premier 
of  the  Polish  government  in  exile,  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Polish  Armed 
Forces.  In  his  untimely  passing  Poland 
and  the  United  Nations  have  lost  a  great 
friend,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  superior 
ofBcer.  In  his  appearances  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  he  gave  us  an 
exceptionally  clear  picture  of  conditions 
abroad.  His  plans  for  the  future  were 
most  enlightening.  American  statesmen 
realise  now  the  excellence  of  his  work, 
especially  in  whatever  negotiations  took 
place  between  Poland  and  the  United 
States.  I  knew  him  well  and  his  loss  is  a 
deep  personal  one. 

The  articles  and  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Timet  of  July  6,  1943] 

POLAND'S  TkLLEM   LKADKB 

Premier  Slkorski  of  the  Polish  Oovernment 
tn  exile  died  at  a  moment  when  hU  hopes 
for  his  native  land  may  have  been  higher 
than  at  any  time  since  1039.  He  had  been 
visiting  Polish  troops  In  the  Near  Bast  and 
had  foimd  them,  as  he  said,  "spoiling  for 
action."  In  his  last  public  statement,  made 
at  Cairo  on  Prlday,  be  had  spoken  of  plans  for 
a  Slavic  bloc  in  central  Europe,  with  Poland 
and  CMchoslovakla  working  on  close  and 
friendly  terms  with  Russia.  Certainly  the 
•trained  relations  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Russians  had  eased  a  little.  The  Polish  Pre- 
mier, soldier  and  engineer,  was  enough  of  a 
r«allst  to  know  that  his  country  could  never 
b*  secure  except  within  the  framework  of 
some  kind  of  European  federation  with 
Russia's  willing  consent.  Had  he  lived  he 
might  have  clarified  the  Polish  future.  The 
work  now  passes  to  other  hands. 

Slkorski  had  one  of  those  careers  possible 
only  m  dramatic  transitional  periods.  Only 
01  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  had  fought 
In  the  first  World  War.  served  as  chief  of  the 
general  staff.  Premier  and  Minister  of  Mili- 
tary Affairs  tn  the  early  nineteen  twenties, 
fallen  into  disfavor  because  his  courageously 
expressed  liberal  views  were  not  those  of  the 
pre-war  Polish  Government.  It  was  natural 
that  the  Poles  should  tiim  to  him  in  the 
democratic  revival  that  followed  their  mili- 
tary defeat  In  1939.  Dying  with  his  daughter 
and  14  others  in  a  crash  which  only  the 
badly  Injured  CXech  pilot  survived,  he  leaves 
behind  hUn  a  heroic  memory  for  patriotic 
Poles  and  a  hope  of  better  days  to  come  in 
the  harassed  Slavic  marshlands  of  central 
Europe. 

I  From  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune  of  July  8, 
1943) 

THS  OnBALTaa  nUCSBT 

It  Is  a  peculiarly  tragic  accident  which 
has  cost  the  life  of  Oen.  Wladyslaw  Slkorski. 
Ths  plane  which  pltimmeted  suddenly  Into 
Gibraltar  Harlmr  not  only  carried  with  It  ths 
Polish  PrliiM  Minister  and  commander  in 
chief:  It  took  his  only  dai^ter  as  well,  to- 
■•tbar  with  the  dil«f  of  th«  Polish  general 
r,  tiM  chief  of  its  oparatlons  section,  and 


other  valued  otRcert.    One  of  the*e  wa»  Col 
Victor  Cazalet,  a  Brltlnh  mMiti  and  tormer 
member  of   Parliament,   who   was   well   and 
widely  known  In  the  Unlud  Slate*  »»  one  of 
the  Iteener  mlndu  among  the  younger  Brllitth 
Conwrvatlves.     There   will   be   many   to   feel 
these  losses  in  a  p4Tt»onal  sense.    But  to  tlie 
hMs  of  General  Sllcor^kl  there  also  aitachcM   i 
an  international   importance  which   will    be 
grievously  felt  not  only  by  his  own  country   j 
but  by  all  the  United  Nations 

He  had  been  called  to  a  slriKUlnrly  difficult    | 
rolf.  which  he  had  discharged  with  firmness   I 
and  statesmanlike  ability.    Between  the  Nazi 
tyranny  under  which  his  country  lay  jiro-i-    ; 
trate.  the  overriding  power  of  St)vlet  Russia, 
the  uncertainties  of  Allied  policy,   and   the 
intranlsjeance  and  divisions  of  many  of  his 
own  countrymen  V:  was  not  ea?y  to  find  the 
wise  and  workable  course;  and  probably  few 
other  Polish  leaders  could  have  held  so  suc- 
cessfully to  the  essentials  of  Poland's  prob- 
lem.   General  Slkcirskl  divined  them  clearly. 
and  the  Polish-Soviet  treaty,  which   he  se- 
cured on  July  30.  :i941,  not  6  weeks  after  the 
Naai  Invasion  of  Russia  had  transformed  the 
whole  face  of  the  war.  was  an  act  of  states- 
manship for  which  all  members  of  the  antl- 
Hltler  coalition  h;ive  reason   to  be  grateful. 
He  grasped  the  absolute  necessity   of   an 
understanding  wUh  Russia  at  the  very  be- 
ginning;  he  understood  It  at  the  end,  and 
in  his  last  publislied  interview,  In  Cairo  on 
Friday,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  reopen  Soviet- 
Polish    relations.      He    was    never,    however, 
subservient  to  the  Kremlin;  he  knew  how  to 
maintain  Poland's  position   and  dignity  on 
the   one   hand,    while   combating    with    the 
other  the  more  extreme  Polish  views  which 
might  have  operated  so  disastrously  both  for 
Poland  and  for  the  United  Nations'  alliance. 
Mistakes  were  made,   and    it   unfortunately 
proved  Impossible  to  prevent  the  deterioration 
of  Polish-Soviet  relations,  ending  in  Moscow's 
peremptory  break.    But  General  Slkorski  was 
on  the  side  of  maleration  and  wisdom.    In  a 
critical  time  he  will  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
place;   but   the    test   tribute    which   Poland 
could  now  pay  him  would  be  to  maintain  the 
policies  for  which  he  stood. 

In  this  large  eflort  Colonel  Cazalet  played 
a  useful  role  with  unflagging  zest.  There  can 
be  few  other  Englishmen  of  our  time  who 
have  touched  so  many  nations  and  so  many 
individual  cltizer.s  upon  terms  of  understand- 
ing and  friendshlj).  What  he  did  for  Poland 
he  literally  did  around  the  world.  Here  in 
America  his  friencls  were  countless.  They  in- 
cluded every  type  of  human  being,  from  gov- 
ernmental dignitaries  to  figures  of  the  liter- 
ary and  artistic  world.  Doubtless  his  official 
reports  to  his  own  government  were  of  con- 
stant value;  but  it  was  as  an  understanding 
observer  and  appr^iative  visitor  that  Ameri- 
cans held  him  in  tifTection  and  will  remember 
him.  To  that  po:;t-war  world,  which  must 
lean  heavily  upon  men  of  good  will  if  peace 
and  Justice  are  to  prevail,  Victor  Cazalet  Is  a 
heavy  loss. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  July  7,  1943) 

ABXOAO GENXRAL   SIKORSKI    WAS    A    KET    nCURE 

IN    A    KXT    PROBLEM 

(By  Anne  CHare  McCormlck) 
General  Slkorski  was  a  soldier  and  a  states- 
man. Mr.  Churchill  did  not  exaggerate  when 
he  described  the  tragic  accident  at  Gibraltar 
as  one  of  the  heaviest  strokes  the  Allied  cause 
has  suffered.  If  any  man  can  be  called  In- 
dispensable to  bis  (;ountry  at  a  given  moment 
of  history.  It  was  Slkorski  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  emergeil  from  the  defeat  of  Poland 
and  the  obscurity  In  which  he  bad  lived  be- 
cause of  his  opposition  to  the  policies  of  Its 
pre-war  Government  as  the  natural  leader 
and  authentic  spokesman  of  the  crucified  and 
Indestructible  nation. 

Those  who  came  to  know  General  Slkorski 
during  his  visits  to  this  country,  the  last  one 


e  moiiiiis  aK'i,  ff'/Knlred  in  him  the  eplrlt  of 
Polihh  tif-ni'KT.K  y.  whlfh  was  obscured  and 
muted  iiH  he  v.■d•^.  by  the  rule  of  "the  colo- 
n»-l«"  in  thf  Miliry  yeiirs  while  the  war  was 
ijrewinK  Polmh  iiutionalism  Is  fiercer  than 
iilnio-t  any  other  iiutiorialiim  because  it  has 
ixcn  driven  untlci ground  (to  often  and  forced 
to  I'tU  upon  it-clf  General  Slkorf-ltl  was  a 
Iltmiing  p.iiil'i'  a  conttplratDr  for  Polish  free- 
dom tn  lilK  Htud'iit  clays  In  Lwow,  but  he  was 
a  man  of  the  w<-r!d  in  the  .lensc  that  Padcr- 
ewKkl  wn.s. 

One  man  waf  pr.martly  a  soldier,  concerned 
wUh  huil(llii«  up  a  new  flKhtlng  force  out  of 
the  rt-mnaius  of  the  Polish  Army,  and  the 
other  an  nrtist,  but  both  played  a  similar 
rolt\  Paciercwski  In  the  last  war  and  Slltorskl 
In  this,  in  the  liberation  of  their  country. 
Both  had  faith  in  freedom  as  the  prescrip- 
tion for  the  lll.s  of  Poland  and  of  Europe. 
Both  opposed  the  Pilsudski  regime  for  the 
same  reason — because  it  took  responsibility 
away  from  the  people  and  therefore,  in  their 
view,  weakened"  the  foundations  of  the  new 
state, 

Sikorski  was  62  years  old,  and  yet  he  stood 
out  among  the  national  leaders  in  exile  as  a 
man  of  the  new  Europe  rather  than  of  the 
old.  Perhaps  t>€cause  he  was  not  In  power 
but  in  opposition  when  the  war  broke,  be 
seemed  more  flexible,  more  aware  of  and 
ready  for  change  than  many  of  his  col- 
leagues in  his  own  and  other  refugee  gov- 
ernments. He  worked  for  a  federation  of 
the  neighboring  states  of  eastern  EJurope 
because  he  believed  that  this  war  proved  be- 
yond question  that  the  smaller  countries 
had  no  chance  of  independence  except  in 
combination.  He  was  thinking  of  protec- 
tion against  a  renascent  Germany  rather 
than  of  a  "cordon  sanitalre"  against  Russia, 
but  he  was  thinking  most  of  all  of  the  secu- 
rity of  his  own  country  In  the  future. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  man  in  Europe 
gave  more  convincing  proof  of  his  desirs 
to  coofjerate  with  the  Soviet  Government 
than  Slkorski.  It  took  courage  and  states- 
manship of  no  mean  order  for  the  head  of 
the  Polish  Government  in  exile  to  go  to 
Moscow  after  Hitler's  invasion  of  Russia  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  mutual 
assistance  with  the  power  that  had  divided 
his  country  with  Germany.  Yet  though  his 
policy  of  conciliation  caused  a  split  in  his 
own  government,  Sikorski  decided  instantly, 
and  held  to  his  decision,  that  Poland  must 
be  on  fjocd  terms  with  Russia.  His  main  ob- 
jectives were  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  in- 
terned Polish  soldiers  and  equip  them  to 
fight  the  Germans  and  to  adhere  to  the  line 
adopted  by  the  British  and  American  Gov- 
ernments in  holding  the  frontier  question  In 
abeyance  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  this 
he  was  more  realistic  than  Stalin,  for  the 
Soviet  leader  must  know  that  the  one  thing 
a  government  in  exile  cannot  do  is  to  sur- 
render national  territory  while  the  nation  he 
represent.3  is  helpless  and  voiceless. 

Dv^spite  all  that  has  happened  since.  In- 
cluding the  brusque  action  of  Moscow  In 
breaking  relations  with  his  government  In 
April,  Slkorski  did  not  waver  in  his  course. 
In  his  addresses  to  the  soldiers  he  reviewed 
in  tlie  Middle  East — all  former  prisoners  In 
Russia — he  explained  his  policy  of  seeking  and 
maintaining  an  honorable  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  his  last  public  statement. 
In  Cairo,  he  implied  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  situation  which  might  lead  to  a 
speedy  reestablishment  of  friendly  relations. 
This  change  is  generally  connected  with 
the  letter  President  Roosevelt  dispatched  to 
General  Sikorski  by  special  courier  at  Beirut 
only  a  few  days  after  former  Ambassador 
Da  vies  returned  from  Moscow  bearing  the 
reply  to  the  President's  sealed  letter  to  Stalin. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  greatly  troubled  by  the 
Polish-Russian  rupture — the  first  open  breach 
In  the  United  Nations'  front.    He  sees  the 
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difptite  M  a  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graod  alllasee  to  reaeti  poet-war 
•frecmente  on  the  baste  prtoetplee  of  order 
and  sectirlty.  It  Is  not  unlikely,  therefore, 
that  the  eorreepondence  with  Bultn  toitcbed 
on  this  tseue. 

The  new  leaden  developing  in  the  agoBy 
of  PolftDd  we  do  not  know,  but  we  ean  be 
cure  they  will  be  passionate  natloualtsts. 
The  plans  for  the  futtire  cannot  foifet  that 
this  force  miut  still  be  reckoned  with.  Out- 
Bide  Poland  no  figure  had  anything  like  the 
stature  and  balance  of  Slkorski.  He  was  \n 
dose  and  regular  communication  with  the 
underground  resistance.  Be  was  the  Idol  of 
the  snny— fifth  In  sice  among  the  sUled 
forces.  He  had  the  firm  frlendablp  of  Mr. 
Churchill  from  the  day  he  refused  to  sur- 
render vhen  France  fell  and  took  the  legions 
he  was  training  In  Prance  to  fight  In  England. 
He  was  liked  and  respected  In  this  country. 

Slkorskl'B  death  Is  untimely  for  Europe,  as 
well  as  tragic  for  his  country,  because  he  was 
a  key  figure  In  a  key  problem. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Sim  of  July  6,  1943] 
avraua.  sxxoasxi 

The  death  of  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Slkorski. 
Premier  of  the  Polish  Government  In  exile 
and  leader  of  all  Polish  armed  forces,  Is  a 
severe  loss  to  the  Polish  cause  and  to  the 
United  Nations  as  well.  The  circumstances 
under  which  General  Slkorski  and  14  others 
perished  make  an  Investigation  of  the  acci- 
dent InevlUble,  yet  It  Is  unlikely  that  such 
an  Investigation  will  reveal  more  than  an 
ordinary  accident.  Th?  airplane  has  made  It 
jKJSslble  for  leaders  of  the  United  Nations  to 
put  a  girdle  about  the  earth  In  hours,  but 
It  has  not  been  done  without  cost.  As  the 
Duke  of  Kent  and  Lt.  Gen.  Frank  M.  An- 
drews perished,  so  died  General  Slkorski. 
The  cause  for  which  he  fought  will  go  on  to 
final  triumph,  but  his  comrades  in  that  fight 
will  miss  his  counsel  and  his  spirit. 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  Jtily  11,  1943] 

APOSTOLIC    BKLICATX   CXLXBaATKS    MASS    FOX 
GENERAL   BIKOBSKI 

In  commemoration  of  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Sl- 
korski, Premier  of  the  Polish  Government  In 
exile,  who  was  killed  In  a  plane  crash  July 
4  near  Gibraltar,  mass  was  celebrated  yester- 
day at  the  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception at  Catholic  University. 

Representatives  of  all  the  United  Nations 
were  present  at  the  service,  which  was 
planned  by  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Jan  Cie- 
chanowakl  of  Poland.  The  Most  Reverend 
Amleto  O.  Clcognanl.  apostolic  delegate,  was 
celebrant  at  the  mass. 

Following  the  service.  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
Clechanowskl  and  Col.  Leon  Mltklewlcz,  as- 
sistant chief  of  staff  of  the  Polish  Army,  re- 
ceived those  officials  present,  among  whom 
were  Oen.  Edwin  M.  Watson  and  Admiral  WU- 
aon  Brown.  mUltary  and  naval  aides  to  the 
President;  Adolph  Eerie,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Stete;  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  of  the 
Supereme  Court;  and  Bishop  John  M.  Mc- 
Namara,  auxiliary  Bishop  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

Among  the  United  Nations'  officials  pres- 
ent at  the  service  were  Lord  and  lAdy  Hall- 
tax.  H.  B.  Butler.  Minister  from  Great 
Britain;  Ambassador  Mehmet  Munlr  Ertegun 
of  Turkey;  Count  Robert  van  der  Straten- 
Pontkoa,  Belgian  Ambassador;  Ambassador 
Constantln  Fotitch  of  Yugoslavia;  Senor  Juan 
Francisco  de  Cardenas,  Spanish  Ambassador; 
Dr.  Aurello  F.  Ooncheeo,  Cuban  Ambassador. 
Greek  Ambassador  Clmon  P.  Dlamanto- 
poulor.  Huguee  Le  Qallals,  Minister  from 
Luxembourg:  Ralph  William  Close,  Minister 
from  South  Africa;  Dr.  Joao  Antonio  de  Bl- 
anchl,  MlnlstCT  from  Portugal:  Dr.  Alfred 
Bllmanls.   Minister   from  Latvia;    Vladimir 


■urban ,  Mlnleter  from 
W.  Boetrom.  Waleter  from 


(From  tiM  Waiblaffton  Post  of  Jtily  I.  IMS] 

The  untuncly  death  of  Oen.  Wladptew 
■tkorskl,  killed  when  the  plane  that  was 
taking  him  from  Otbraltar  to  Ljodon  oj  Mbert 
Into  the  eea.  Is  a  tragic  blow  both  to  the 
Polish  nation  and  peopls  and  to  ths  United 
Hatloos  generally.  Oen«al  Slkorski  was  a 
gallant  s(4d>er  and  a  far-eeeing  statesman. 
Commander  of  Poland's  armed  forces  in  the 
period  following  the  ooaqueet  of  that  land 
by  the  NaaU,  he  was  also  premier  of  the 
Polish  Government  at  London.  In  that  ca- 
pacity be  visited  Moscow,  soon  after  the  Ot' 
man  attack  on  Russia,  and  In  the  face  of 
bitter  criticism  from  reactionary  elemenU 
among  his  own  people,  reached  an  agreement 
with  Russia  which  looked  to  the  reestab- 
lishment of  RuBso-Pollah  friendship.  His 
efforts  In  this  sphere  were  temporarily 
thwarted  by  the  Kremlin's  sudden  action  In 
breaking  off  relations  with  the  Polish  Gov- 
tfnment.  But  he  did  not  allow  the  tem- 
portLTj  frustration  of  his  plans  to  weaken 
his  efforts  to  build  a  bridge  to  Russia.  In 
fact  he  was  preoccupied  by  the  problem  to 
the  very  end  of  his  life. 

A  man  of  considerable  breadth  of  vision 
and  deep  and  abiding  democratic  Instincts, 
General  Sikorskl's  dream  was  to  see  Poland 
reestablished  as  a  democratic  republic  In  a 
democratic  and  federated  Europe.  Both  as 
the  leader  of  the  Polish  armed  forces,  which 
have  played  and  are  playing  so  heroic  a  role 
In  the  war.  and  as  the  guiding  genius  of  the 
Polish  Government,  Sikorski  helped  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  Europe  that  Is  to  be.  We 
can  only  hope  that  when  the  Continent 
emerges  from  the  fog  of  war,  as  It  ultimately 
will.  Polish  statesmen  of  equal  vision  will 
be  on  hand  to  establish  once  more  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  General  Sikorski  fought. 

IProm  the  Kansas  City  Tlmee  of  July  6.  19431 

ffnmai8»T  DKATH  A  BLOW — BOLDTIOH  OT  BXTSSO- 

POLISH    ISSXTX    DXPXNDED    LAXCXLT    ON    HOC 

PLAMX  CSASH  VICXIlf  ALSO  WAS  CHBTLT  BX- 
SPONSIBI^  rOB  POLIBB  BULITABT  COMTBIBU- 
nON  TO  ALLXX8 

(Article  by  Olenn  Babb) 
The  death  of  Oen.  Wladyslaw  Blkorskl, 
Premier  of  the  IH^lsh  Government  In  exile, 
tn  an  airplane  crash  at  Gibraltar  Is  a  real 
loss  to  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations.  Not 
ocdy  was  Sikorskl's  leadership  Chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  considerable  and  growing 
Polish  military  contribution  to  the  alliance, 
but  on  him  depended  largely  the  hope  of  an 
early  solution  of  the  Polish  Issue  on  which 
there  Is  a  dangerous  lack  of  accord  between 
ttte  Soviet  Union  and  the  western  Allies. 

His  death  draws  attention  again  to  tiie 
tragic  plight  of  hla  ooontry.  Not  only  has 
the  Polish  fatherland  been  overrun  In  one  of 
history's  most  ruthlees  conquests,  but  the 
Poles  today  are  stin  without  assurance  that 
the  defeat  of  their  conqueror  will  mean 
the  rebirth  of  their  nation  in  anything  like 
the  form  they  desire. 

Most  of  them  hope  for  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Polldi  state  vrlthln  the  botmdarlea  It 
occupied  from  1919  to  1039.  There  Is  no 
power  able  and  willing  to  promise  this.  On 
the  contrary  the  power  on  whoee  friendship 
their  future  most  largely  dependa.  Soviet 
Russia,  has  given  notice  that  the  eastern  half 
of  Poland  as  constituted  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  is  now  considered  an  Integral  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Washtnoiok.  July  6.— Secretary  Hull  Issued 
•  statement  today  terming  the  death  of 
Oen.  Wladyslaw  Sikorski  a  loss  not  only  to  the 


PoliiH  paopis  but  >e  the  VnUtd 

the  aauee  for  whteto  they  m  iglttiBt. 

1  am  lusipissaedly  riMofeed,"  Han 

*^  the  sad  news  at  the  dwtH  of 

■ikorskl.  the  prtme  winlsler  at  Tviaat  and 
,..— ..^.w  la  flhiaf  of  tiM  rolMi  annsd 
foross.  In  an  airplana  aocMaat. 

The  death  of  Oeneral  Slfeonkl.  wlw  Sfm- 
boHaed  so  Tindly  the  tndomSfablc  spim  of 
the  Polish  people.  Is  a  very  real  tarn,  not  only 
to  the  Poltsh  Oorammeat  and  people  but  to 
the  XTnlted  Nattons  and  the  mvm  for  whloh 
we  are  fighting. 

"The  American  people  share  the  eenae  at 
loas  of  the  Polish  people  at  the  trafle  death 
of  General  Slkorakl.  hU  dau^ter.  and  his 
distinguished  compatriots  who  perished  with 
hlm." 

iFrom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  el  July  7, 
19431 
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The  death  of  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Slkonkl. 
Premier  of  the  Polish  Government  m  ealle 
and  commander  In  chief  of  the  Polish  armed 
forces.  Is  an  Irreparable  loss  not  only  to  his 
people  but  to  all  the  United  Nations.  A  lib- 
eral and  a  democrat  who  had  devoted  a  life- 
time to  the  cause  of  Polish  Independence. 
General  Sikorski  saw  the  eaeentlal  problem  of 
victory  as  one  of  real  tmlty  among  the  free- 
dom-loving nations.  He  also  saw  the  need 
for  a  spirit  of  cooperatl(»  and  accommoda- 
tion among  the  Slavic  peoplee.  Including  the 
people  of  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
fundamental  of  lasting  peace  In  central  and 
eastern  Europe  To  this  end  be  was  exerting 
all  his  efforts  at  the  time  of  his  tragic  death 
toward  reparation  oS  the  breach  iMtween 
Rusala  and  the  exiled  Government  he  headed. 
It  Is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  Polish 
Government  In  London  intends  to  follow  the 
policies  he  laid  down,  though  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  anyone  can  fill  the  unique  plaos  he 
occupied  both  In  the  esteem  of  the  othm 
Allied  leaders  and  the  siTectlons  of  the  Polish 
people  themselves.  As  Profeasor  Kot.  the 
Polish  Minister  of  Information,  oommented, 
the  people  Inside  occupied  Poland  know  and 
cared  only  about  the  name  of  Slkorski — the 
details  of  Polish  Government  politics  were 
unimportant  to  them. 

Premier  Slkorski  was  no  leas  important  as 
a  military  leader  than  as  a  statesman.  He 
had  personally  supervised  the  organization 
and  training  of  a  new  Pcdieh  army  that  is 
fifth  in  size  among  the  United  Nations,  and 
he  had  sworn  to  lead  his  troops  back  to 
Polish  soil.  In  fact,  hU  death  was  the  result 
of  his  dedication  to  these  tasks.  He  was 
killed  on  hU  return  from  an  Inspection  of 
Polish  troops  m  the  Middle  Bast  when  the 
plane  In  which  he  wm  travdlng  fdummeted 
Into  Gibraltar  Harbor  Immedlatrty  after  the 
Uke-off.  The  tragedy  also  took  the  Uvea  of 
his  daughter,  the  chief  of  the  POU^  general 
staff,  and  other  important  oOeers,  Including 
Col.  Victor  Caaalet,  a  populiar  and  promising 
yotmgn'  member  of  the  British  Parliament 
who  had  been  serring  as  pcdltlcal  liaison  offi- 
cer to  the  Premier.  It  is  a  loes  that  will  kmg 
be  felt,  but  the  Inspiration  of  General  Si- 
kcM*6kl's  life  and  heroic  struggle  for  a  free. 
democratic  Poland  will  remain  to  eneouraga 
the  Polish  patriots  who  are  flghttng  In  the 
same  cause. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Star-Ttmas  at  luly  6. 
1»4S] 

BBATR  or  siai.— BI 
The  death  cC  General  Slkonkl.  Premier  at 
the  Polish  Govenunent  In  aille,  Is  a  major 
disaster  to  the  United  Hatlons.  If  anothar 
Polish  leader  can  be  found  who.  with  equal 
dignity  of  spirit.  Is  equally  reallatic  about 
leconcUlatlon  with  Rtissla.  the  antt-AUt  ooall- 
tkm  wlU  ba  fortunate. 
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There  la  a  quarrel  between  the  Poles  and 
Soviets  onrer  the  eastern  Provinces  of  pre- 1939 
PoUnd.  These  Provinces  were  Incorporated 
Into  RuasU  when  the  Red  Armies  moved  In 
loUowlng  the  Nazi  attack.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  made  It  clear  that  she  intends  to 
keep  them.  Stalin  and  other  ofllclals  have 
declared  their  desire  for  a  "strong  and  inde- 
pendent" Polish  stau.  but  In  Russia  a  sep- 
arate Polish  army — not  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Government  In  exile  in  London — 
Is  a  sign  that  the  Soviets  mean  to  hold  what 
they  have  Uken. 

Behind  this  is  the  Russian  desire  for  stra- 
tegic security  against  a  revived  Germany  and 
also,  perhaps,  the  frank  recognition  that 
antl-8ovlet  feeling  among  most  Polish  offi- 
cials might  make  Poland  sometime  an  open 
ally  of  the  new  German  military  machine. 

Behind  It  la  the  Russian  theory  that  the 
peace  settlement  of  1919  should  have  con- 
fined Poland  to  the  so-called  Curzon  line — the 
bourvdarles  recommended  by  Lord  Curzon  as 
proper,  and  roughly  the  boundaries  which 
Russia  now  would  leave  the  Poles. 

Of  sll  the  Polish  leaders  in  London,  only 
Stkorakl  showed  any  clear  sense  of  the  need 
(or  some  compromise  with  Russia  which 
would  form  the  basis  of  sUblllty  In  eastern 
•nd  middle  Europe.  Without  weakness,  he 
was  able  to  approach  his  complicated  problem 
In  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  a  clear  desire  to 
And  a  mutually  acceptable  settlement. 

That  was  a  great  asset  to  Poland  and  to  the 
United  Nations,  aixl  Stkorski's  leadership  will 
be  sorely  missed  London  and  Washington 
Will  need  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  mediate 
between  Poland  and  Russia. 

(Prom  the  Richmond  Times-Dlsnatch  of 
July  7.  19431 

uxoasKi'a  osath  husts  polish -sovixt  AMrrT 

(Carl  Hartman  for  Overseas  News  Agency) 

Washinotok. — Prospects  for  a  Sovlet- 
Poliah  reconciliation  were  struck  a  heavy 
blow  by  the  death  of  Pollah  Premier  Wlady- 
•law  Slkorski.  informed  sources  said  today. 

This  feeling  was  reflected  in  the  official 
statement  of  regret  by  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull,  who  said: 

"The  death  of  General  Slkorski.  who  63rm- 
bollaed  so  vividly  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  Polish  people,  Is  a  very  severe  loes  not 
cmly  to  the  PcMsh  Government  and  people, 
but  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  causes 
for  which  we  are  fighting." 

Hopes  had  been  raised  by  a  confidential 
letter  from  President  Roosevelt  which  the 
Polish  leader  had  received  at  Beirut  while 
Inspecting  his  army  In  the  Near  East.  On  his 
way  back  to  London  from  this  trip,  Slkorski 's 
plane  crashed  at  Gibraltar. 

Neutral  and  pro-Soviet  spokesmen  agreed 
that  Slkorski  was  the  only  prominent  figure 
In  Polish  affairs  with  sufficient  stature  and 
breadth  of  view  to  make  reconciliation  pos- 
sible. Other  exiled  Poles  have  often  crit- 
icized him  as  pro-Russian. 

Moscow  broke  off  relatloxu  with  the  Polish 
Government  2  months  ago.  indignant  over  a 
Polish  demand  for  a  Red  Cross  investigation 
of  Nazi  charges  that  the  Soviets  had  mur- 
dered 10.000  Polish  officers.  The  Soviets  de- 
clared that  members  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment were  plotting  with  the  Germans. 

The  Katyn  Forest  affair,  as  the  Nazi 
charges  were  called,  only  precipitated  the 
break.  Behind  it  was  a  long-«tanding  dis- 
pute between  the  Soviets  and  Poles  over 
boundary  and  military  questions. 

Poland  claims  its  pre- 1939  boundary, 
-lioecow  says  the  regions  It  took  over  follow- 
ing the  Polish  defeat  of  that  year  have  been 
permanently  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  result  of  plebiscltles.  and  in  any 
case  were  wrested  from  it  by  force  after  the 
first  World  War. 

As  a  result  of  an  agreement  made  follow- 
tng  the  NsH  Invasion  of  Russia  In  1941.  Oea. 


Wladyslaw  Anders  organized  a  Polish  Army 
on  Russian  soil  Disagreements  that  soon 
arose  were  settled  by  evacuating  the  Polish 
force  to  the  Middle  East.  The  Soviets  charge 
that  the  Poles  refused  to  fight  at  the  side  of 
the  Red  Army,  and  accuse  Polish  officers  of 
espionage. 

Recently,  a  new  Polish  military  formation 
was  organized  in  Russia  under  the  auspices 
of  a  group  called  the  Union  of  Polish  Pa- 
triots, and  named  the  Kosciusko  Division 
after  the  Pole  who  helped  this  country  win 
its  Independence.  Head  of  the  Union  of 
Polish  Patriots  is  Wanda  WasUewska.  wife  of 
a  Soviet  Ukrainian  writer  named  Alexander 
Komelchuk.  Konieichuk  became  a  Soviet 
vice-commissar  ol  foreign  affairs  following 
publication  of  a  newspaper  article  he  had 
written  in  vigorous  denunciation  of  Poles 
who  insist  on  Poland's  pre-1939  boundaries. 

Some  Poles  hen  charge  that  the  Soviets 
plan  to  organize  a  puppet  Polish  Government, 
based  on  the  Unlcm  of  Polish  Patriots.  In- 
formed sourcef"  dciubt  whether  Moscow  has 
any  such  immediate  intentions,  but  It  Is 
admitted  that  unless  the  Poles  find  leader- 
ship that  will  reconcile  them  with  the  Soviets, 
Mme.  Wasilewskii's  position  will  gain 
strength. 

(Prom  the   Clevel.'ind  Press  of  July  6.  1943] 

SIKOBSKI    AND    A    UNITED    ErROPE 

General  Slkorski  s  death  is  used  by  Nazis 
trying  to  split  the  United  Nations.  Their 
fantastic  tale  is  that  the  plane  crash  off  Gi- 
braltar, which  killed  the  Polish  Premier  and 
his  party,  was  a  case  of  murder  by  British  or 
Russian  agents.  This  is  the  kind  of  enemy 
propaganda  to  be  expected.  But  Polish  state- 
ments In  London,  that  Slkorski  had  been 
warned  by  his  own  underground  not  to  make 
his  middle-eastern  trip,  do  more  damage. 

Naturally  the  Polish  commander  was  as 
willing  to  take  fiylng  risks  as  the  generals  cf 
other  su-mles,  and  as  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  President  Roosevelt.  His  London  friends, 
who  now  talk  of  advance  warnings,  are  un- 
intentionally playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  propagandists.  That  is  poor  service 
to  a  brave  and  able  leader,  lost  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

Polish  patriots  are  particularly  sensitive 
on  this  matter  of  letting  the  Nazis  split  the 
Allies  because  Hitler  made  such  good  use 
of  the  break  between  Poland  and  Russia. 
That  was  a  situation  where  both  sides  fell 
Into  a  trap  of  their  own  emotions,  which 
could  have  been  avoided  by  reasonable  re- 
st: alnt.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  the  costly 
mistakes  of  the  past  shall  be  repeated  now. 

Slkorski  only  2  days  before  hU  death  re- 
affirmed his  desire  tor  a  resumption  of  Polish- 
Russian  relations.  If  he  had  lived,  he  prob- 
ably would  have  succeeded  In  that  aim.  His 
death  should  not  make  it  harder  to  achieve. 

Whatever  mistakes  Slkorski  may  have 
made,  we  believe  history  will  approve  his 
major  effort  for  a  regional  European  federa- 
tion. He  had  th«  intelligence  to  see  that 
the  smaller  states  cannot  be  secure  against 
a  large  aggres-sor  If  each  stands  alone.  And 
ha  had  the  courage  to  accept  the  consequence 
of  his  logic — an  amalgamation  of  the  small 
which  would  be  large  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  facilitate  prosperity  and  peace. 

In  Cairo  last  Friday  he  said: 

"The  purpose  of  a  federation  with  the 
Czechs  and  a  looser  federation  with  the  Yugo- 
slavs and  Greeks  is  to  avoid  war  by  forming 
anti-German  blocs.  It  will  also  have  a 
tendency  to  cooperate  economically  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  •  •  •  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  eventufilly  agree  because  such  or- 
ganizations correspond  to  the  interests  of  the 
Union  of  Soclalisi:  Soviet  Republics." 

Unfortunately,  Stalin  has  not  yet  agreed. 
He  fears  the  federation  might  be  turned 
against  Russia,  and  as  a  result  the  Benes 
group  of  Czechs  has  cooled  toward  the  Idea. 


Obviously  such  a  federation  could  be  mis- 
used, as  any  power  can  be  misused,  but  that 
is  hardly  sufficient  reason  to  damn  it.  If 
divided  Europe  cannot  find  economic  health 
and  political  security  through  some  form  of 
union,  it  Is  apt  to  be  the  future  prey  of  its. 
own  weakness  and  of  some  other  Hitler. 

The  only  way  Russia  or  Britain  or  the 
United  States  really  can  help  Europe  is  to 
help  her  help  herself.  Slkorski,  a  great  Polish 
nationalist,  knew  that  nationalism  was  not 
enough.  He  knew  that  his  country  to  survive 
must  be  part  of  Europe  able  to  help  herself. 
We  hope  Sikorskis  successor  will  have  the 
same  practical  vision. 

(From  the  Newark  (N.  J.)   Evening  News  of 
July  6,  1943) 

PREMIES    SIKORSKI 

Among  the  heads  of  the  various  exiled  gov- 
ernments   functioning    at    London,    Premier 
I    Slkorski  of  Poland  was  outstanding.     He  re- 
alized, from  the  moment  of  Hitler's  invasion 
1    of  Russia,  that  Polish  hopes  for  the  future, 
!    In  this  war  and  thereafter,  depended  upon  a 
I    firm  and  viable  understanding  with  Moscow. 
i   He  reached  such   an  understanding.     While 
relations  between   Poland   and   Russia   were 
afterward  strained,  the  atmosphere  had  been 
improving  and  there  was  even  a  project  for 
a    Slavic    federation    In    eastern    Europe.    In 
which  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  would  each 
have  a  part  at  the  moment  of  Premier  Slkor- 
ski's  death  in  an  airplane  accident. 

Poland's  cause  suffers  much  In  this  loss. 
But  other  le.idershlp  will  be  developed  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  a  great  land  and  A 
proud  tradition.  Poland's  troops  In  the  Near 
Ea.st,  which  Premier  Sikorskl  had  Just  visited, 
will  have  opportunities  to  prove  that  his  faith 
and  pride  in  them,  no  less  than  his  faith  In 
the  future  of  Poland,  were  not  in  vain. 


The  Fifth  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gresswoman  from  Massachusetts  has 
raised  a  vital  issue  right  now  with  the 
concurrent  resolution  she  has  introduced. 
She  proposes  that  we  recognize  a  fifth 
freedom,  that  of  Individual  enterprise 
and  initiative. 

And  right  now  when  individual  initia- 
tive is  often  called  upon  to  "cool  its  heels" 
whilst  government  makes  up  its  collec- 
tive mind,  is  a  good  time  to  inquire  into 
such  a  basic  problem. 

Around  :t  hinges  the  whole  principle 
of  government  as  propcsed  by  the  found- 
ers of  this  Nation.  'We  today  could  well 
determine  whether  government  should 
restrain  and  control  individual  enter- 
prise in  the  specious  name  of  "regulated 
security"  or  whether  government  should 
concern  itself  with  progressive  efforts  to 
open  doors  and  enlarge  the  vision  of 
those  productive  individuals  who  know 
that  every  man's  security  comes  from 
the  combined  and  exchangeable  produc- 
tion of  all  men.  Like  the  spirit  in  the 
chambered  nautilus,  we  might  aspire,  at 
last,  to  be  free. 
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'it  Is  rather  useless  to  speak  of  freedom 
If  we  accept  or  permit  systems  of  limita- 
tions. I  think  it  was  Brand  Whltlock 
who  said: 

If  we  define  freedom  we  limit  It,  and  U  we 
limit  it  we  destroy  it  altogetiier. 

Yet  government  today,  enduring  the 
pains  of  readjustments  to  industrial 
growth,  has  turned  to  systems  of  limita- 
tions and  of  complete  control.  Always, 
of  course,  in  the  name  of  common  good. 
We  have  rejected  that  school  of  reform 
which  assumes  some  native  honesty  or 
faith  among  men.  Without  these  latter, 
democracy  must  languish — and,  short  of 
their  reassertion,  the  very  goals  we  die 
for  at  this  hour  must  fail  of  our  attain- 
ment. 

Government  proposes  to  achieve  free- 
dom from  fear,  freedom  from  want,  free- 
dom of  worsliip,  and  freedom  of  speech. 
And,  all  of  us  rejoice.  And  now  the  fifth 
freedom — freedom  of  individual  enter- 
prise and  individual  initiative.  In  other 
words,  the  freedom  to  work  and  to 
produce. 

This  freedom  must  precede  and,  there- 
fore, take  precedence  over  such  a  mis- 
leading promise  as  "freedom  from  want." 
Government  can  give  freedom  only  by 
actually  granting  it — without  strings, 
without  recourse. 

Yet  it  surrounds  men  who  would  raise 
potatoes  with  insurmountable  restric- 
tions in  the  form  of  inedible  laws  and 
regulations.  We  approach  pretty  close  to 
martial,  rather  than  civil  law  right  now 
and  all  because  we  have  left  out  the 
fimdamental  basis  of  freedom. 

Creation  is  the  first  fundamental.  The 
right  to  create  and  to  recreate  is  the 
greatest  human  right — more  than  a 
right;  it  is  a  duty. 

The  individual  who  honestly  labors 
creates  both  for  himself  and  for  his 
neighbor.  Goverrmient's  reciprocal  duty 
Is  to  protect  him  in  his  desire  to  be  pro- 
ductive. Government  cannot  grant  him 
the  first  essential,  that  of  genius  or  in- 
dustriousness,  but  it  can  protect  those 
who  have  ability  in  their  employment 
of  it. 

Freedom  from  want  has  to  come  out 
of  the  ground — you  cannot  find  it  in 
marble  halls.  Government's  reciprocal 
duty  here  is  to  make  sacred  all  aspects  of 
production. 

Freedom  of  worship  begins  when  men 
grow  thankful  of  the  privilege  of  achiev- 
ing. Even  freedom  of  worship  to  those 
addicted  to  envious  prayer  can  avail  men 
or  nations  of  no  Joy. 

Freedom  of  speech  becomes  a  blessing 
when  men  have  learned  the  glory  of  dis- 
cussions that  lead  to  positive  good. 

Freedom,  freedom  for  the  individual, 
for  individual  enterprise  and  initiative- 
It  Is  Indeed  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  and 
government's  greatest  contribution  lies 
in  preserving  it. 

Yet  this  concept  Is  not  new.  John 
Stuart  MiU,  in  1854,  ended  his  famous 
essay  on  liberty  with  this  observation: 

A  government  cannot  have  too  much  of  the 
kind  of  activity  which  does  not  impede  but 
aids  and  Btlmulatas  individual  exertion  and 
develcqsment.  The  mischief  begins  when.  In- 
•tead  of  calling  forth  the  activity  and  pow- 
«a  of  individuals  and  bodiee,  it  substitutes 


Its  own  activity  for  theirs:  when.  Instead  of 
Informing,  advising,  and,  upon  oocasion,  de- 
notmcing,  it  makes  them  work  In  fetters,  or 
bids  them  stand  aside  and  does  their  work 
Instead  of  them.  The  worth  of  a  state  In 
the  long  mn  Is  the  worth  of  the  Individuals 
composing  It;  and  a  jtate  which  postpones 
the  interests  of  their  mental  e74>anslon  and 
elevation  to  a  little  more  of  administrative 
skill  or  of  that  semblance  of  It  which  prac- 
tice gives,  In  the  details  of  business;  a  state 
which  dwarfs  its  men  in  order  that  they  may 
be  more  docile  Instruments  In  its  hands  even 
for  beneficial  purposes,  will  find  that  with 
small  men  no  great  thing  can  really  be  ac- 
complished: and  that  the  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery to  which  It  has  sacrificed  everything 
will  in  the  end  avail  it  nothing,  for  want  of 
the  vital  power  which,  in  order  that  the  ma- 
chine might  work  more  smoothly,  U  has 
preferred  to  banish. 

And  today  when  the  productiveness  of 
every  one  of  us  Is  so  essential  to  victory 
and  the  peace,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  up 
In  the  grandstands  should  be  humble 
Indeed  when  we  shout  "hold  the  line." 

The  line  should  and  can  be  held.  But 
It  will  come  from  fair  treatment  to  the 
boys  down  there  in  the  field.  The  ones 
with  perspiration  on  their  brows  and 
their  hands  in  the  soil.  It  will  come 
from  gaining  their  confidence  in  the 
need  for  holding  the  line. 

It  will  come  from  full  recognition  of 
their  just  rewards  from  the  faithful  em- 
ployments of  their  talents  and  time  in 
individual  enterprise.  It  will  come  from 
recognizing  their  right  to  govern  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choice,  and 
not  through  the  shallow  excuse,  "This 
is  war,  and  we  must,  therefore,  govern 
you." 


Expenditures  of  War  Skipping  Adminis- 
tration  and  Maritbnc  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  VXRGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8. 1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  6, 
1943,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Jones  1  addressed  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lend-Lesise  and  the  War 
Shipping  Administration.  In  view  of  the 
misconceptions  which  might  follow  from 
some  of  his  remarks  about  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  and  the  Maritime 
Commission,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

First.  The  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion has  not  ignored  or  disregarded  the 
ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  section  902 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  but 
has  observed  it  to  the  letter.  It  riiould 
be  noted  that  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministrator sought  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General  on  this  difficult 
question,  when  it  appeared  that  some 
differences  in  points  of  view  might  exist. 

Second.  The  ruling  of  the  Comptroller 
General  on  the  meaning  of  section  902 
does  not  confine  the  compensation  pay- 


able for  requisitioned  ships  to  1939  Tal« 
ues,  but  requires  only  that  such  values 
be  used  as  the  basic  starting  point  of  the 
Administrator's  determination.^ 

Third.  The  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
General  concerning  certain  actions  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  have  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  The  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mittee have  not  yet  been  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  it  can 
be  stated  categorically  that  no  evidence 
of  looting  of  the  Treasury  or  anything 
remotely  akin  thereto  has  been  discov- 
ered. The  situation  is  very  fully  cov- 
ered in  hearings  on  H.  R.  2731  and  par- 
ticular reference  is  made  to  those  t»ar- 
ings  and  Committee  Document  No.  20, 
both  of  which  are  available  upon  request. 

Fourth,  llie  activities  of  the  MariUme  ' 
Commission  and  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration have  been  examined  from 
one  standpoint  or  another  by  no  less  than 
six  separate  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  Typical  of  their  conclu- 
sions as  a  whole  is  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.  R.  2968.  the  War 
Agencies  appropriation  bill,  one  of  the 
most  recent  measures  considered  by  the 
Congress: 

■nie  American  merchant  marine  is  render- 
ing a  heroic  service  and  writing  an  illus- 
trious chapter  In  this  war.  When  the  full 
history  of  World  War  No.  2  U  written,  the 
prcgrams.  the  administration,  and  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  both  through 
construction  and  operation,  from  the  top 
admiral  down  the  commissioned  line  to  ships' 
officers  and  eeamen,  and  from  the  civilian 
directory  to  the  supplementary  civilian  per- 
sonnel, will  be  foimd  to  be  a  significant  oon- 
tributlon  to  victory. 

Fifth.  The  popularity  of  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administrator,  Rear  Admiral  Qnoir 
S.  Land,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  which  is  alleged 
to  have  deadened  the  scrutiny"  that  Con- 
gress otherwise  might  be  giving  to  the 
expenditures  of  Government  funds,  ap- 
pears from  the  record  to  transcend  per- 
sonality and  to  be  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental character  of  the  man. 

The  reappointment  of  Admiral  Land 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  70  to  5. 
In  the  course  of  debate  in  the  Senate,  the 
following  observations  were  made: 

Senator  Vandenbebo.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
Admiral  Land  Is  the  man  above  aU  others 
whom  America  mtist  thank  for  the  cotiners 
upon  the  seven  seas  who  are  making  It  pos- 
sible for  American  armies  to  survive  around 
the  world. 

Admiral  Land  Is  as  honest  as  the  day  to 
long,  If  I  know  anything  about  men.  If  It 
were  my  money,  I  would  trust  him  with  every 
cent  without  a  bond.  I  think  his  nomlnatloa 
should  6e  oonflrmed. 

Senator  Whtib.  In  my  aplnkm  Admird 
Land  Is  the  outstanding  fiigure  who  has  served 
on  the  Maritime  Commieslon  during  the  past 
Interval  of  27  years.  He  has  brought  to  his 
task  InteUlgence  and  industry.  He  has 
brought  abfilty,  he  has  brought  character, 
and  he  has  brought  cotirage. 

Senator  Bunoir.  I  wlah  to  state.  In  my 
opinion,  that  Admiral  Land  is  the  most  strik- 
ii^y  direct  witness  I  have  heard  before  aaj 
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committee,  either  In  open  or  closed  hearing*. 
His  teatimony  always  has  been  not  only  the 
truth  but  also,  to  a  refreshing  and  unlvereal 
degree,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Although  serving  as  a  civilian,  his 
devotion  to  duty  is  on  the  high  seas  of  that 
of  a  naval  officer  on  active  duty.  His  devotion 
to  duty  has  carried  with  it  a  courage  and  a 
willingness  to  disregard  private  considerations 
which  are  greatly  to  be  desired  and  rarely 
found.  His  integrity  Is  so  clear  that  it  is  not 
questioned.  His  diligence,  his  courage,  and 
his  technical  knowledge  are  not  questioned. 

With  these  assets.  I  think  Admiral  Land 
can  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  completely 
and  fearlessly  the  policies  laid  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  convinced  that  he  can  be 
counted  on  to  resist  any  and  all  private  pres- 
sures, however  great,  because  bis  devotion  to 
his  public  duty  La  many  times  greater. 

Senator  Tiumai*.  I  should  like  to  say- that 
It  has  been  the  duty  of  the  committee 
of  which  I  happen  to  be  the  chairman — the 
Special  Committee  to  Inveatlgate  the  National 
Defense  Program — to  look  into  a  great  many 
shipyards  and  pfatpplng  contracts.  In  none 
of  these  Investigations  have  we  ever  found 
anything  which  would  in  any  way  reflect  on 
Admiral  Land  or  Admiral  Vickery.  There  are 
a  number  of  things  of  which  we  did  not  ap- 
prove, such  as  matters  of  policy;  but  these 
gentlemen  have  delivered  the  ships,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  disastrous,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Admiral  Land. 

Sixth.  Various  subcommittees  and  spe- 
cial committees  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  nsheries  are  con- 
tinuing the  special  investigation  of  the 
activities  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  War  Shipping  Administration  as 
authorlzeJ  by  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress. This  commitee  is  Interested  in  the 
facts  only  and  will  report  them  to  the 
Congress  as  occasion  may  require,  with- 
out fear  or  favor.  This  commitee  wel- 
comes criticism  of  all  agencies  under  its 
Jurisdiction  and  will  be  glad  to  investi- 
gate at  any  time  any  action  of  those 
agencies  considered  to  be  inimical  to  the 
public  interest. 


Formal  CoDfrcstiooal  laqniry  Necessary 
OB  W.  P.  B.  Scrap-iron  Maaaf  enent — 
OptmuuB  Qiarecteriiet  Handliiif  of 
Afain — Orer-all    Prognua    Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CECIL  R.  KfNG 

or  CAuroBNu 

IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  RSPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  8. 1943 

Mr.  KDiO.  Mr.  Speaker,  scrap  metal 
from  the  home,  garage,  farm,  and  base- 
ment of  every  American  citizen  has  be- 
come an  actual  part  of  the  tanks,  ships, 
guns,  and  planes  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  that  are 
•o  capably  being  utilized  against  the  foes 
of  democracy.  Again  I  say,  thanks  to 
alert  millions  of  citizens  and  the  news- 
papers the  Importance  of  scrap  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  whole  Nation  in  the 
great  scrap  collecting  drives  of  last  year, 
which  prevented  the  shut-down  of  our 
war  plants  because  of  the  steel  shortage 


precipitated  by  the  shortage  of  scrap 
metal.  Without  that  scrap  steel  could 
not  be  produced.  Every  American  cit- 
izen, therefore,  has  a  vital  interest  in 
the  matter  of  steel  production  today  for 
his  very  home  is  the  source  of  one  stra- 
tegic element  vital  to  the  production  of 
America's  weapons  of  war.  It  was  in  the 
interest  of  these  American  citizens  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  I  directed  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  3  to  the  scrap-iron  situa- 
tion existing  in  the  country  today.  Fol- 
lowing that  occasion  officials  of  the  Scrap 
Division  of  the  W.  P.  B.  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  discuss  the  matter  in  conference. 
Following  those  conferences  I  came  to 
certain  conclusions  which  I  incorporated 
In  a  letter,  along  with  certain  recom- 
mendations, and  directed  the  same  to  the 
Honorable  Prank  W.  Boykin.  chairman 
of  the  Steel  Shortage  Investigating  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
herewith  submit  that  letter: 

The  Honorable  Fuank  W.  Botkin, 

Chairman,  Steel  Shortage  Investigattng 
Committee,  United  States 

House  of  Representatives. 

Deak  C0NOKX8SMAN  BoTKiN :  After  my 
statement  on  June  3  to  the  House  on  the 
critical  scrap  supply  situation,  I  was  con- 
tacted by  offlclals  of  the  War  Production 
Board  Salvage  Division  who  were  anxious  to 
present  their  point  of  view  before  any  legis- 
lative inquiry  was  contemplated. 

After  a  full  opportunity  had  been  given 
them  to  discuss  the  matter  orally  and  In 
writing,  and  after  examination  of  voluminous 
and  in  many  cases  irrelevant  exhibits,  I  still 
am  unable  to  get  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
major  questions  which  I  have  raised,  chief 
among  them  the  question  as  to  what  plans 
have  been  developed  to  give  reasonable  as- 
surance that  we  will  be  protected  in  raw  ma- 
terial supplies  for  vital  steel  production. 

With  pressure  by  the  Office  of  War  Mobili- 
zation fcr  at  least  2.000,000  tons  more  of  steel 
during  the  last  half  of  1943;  with  coal  strikes, 
and  delays  in  new  blast-furnace  construction 
creating  additional  demands  for  scrap:  with 
the  collection  of  obsolescent  scrap  slowing 
up  materially,  and  certain  major  sources  of 
such  scrap  drying  up,  I  find  a  serious  concern 
in  responsible  circles  about  scrap  supply  for 
next  fall  and  winter.  I  am  impressed,  how- 
ever, with  certain  conditions  which  I  think 
will  merit  inquiry  by  the  Steel  Shortage  In- 
vestigating Committee  of  the  House. 

NEED  rOX  OVEX-AIJL  PLAN  FOR  SCRAP  SUPPLT 
LACKING 

1.  I  find  no  master  plan  or  compreiieusive 
program  projected  into  the  near  future,  for 
assvirlng  scrap  supplies.  Scrap  supply  in  1944. 
when  the  steel  Industry  will  have  built  up  its 
capacity  to  97.000,000  net  tons  (or  5,000.000 
tons  more  than  this  year)  is  not  even  men- 
tioned in  any  discussions  or  data  that  I  have 
seen. 

A  great  deal  of  reliance  is  placed  on  normal 
Inventory  of  scrap  existing  today,  but  little 
thought  Is  given  to  organizing  replacements 
or  accumulating  reserves.  The  same  cpm- 
placency  that  everything  will  turn  out  all 
right  exists  throughout  the  entire  scrap  pic- 
ture as  far  as  the  War  Production  Board  is 
concerned. 

In  a  coimtry  that  has  the  richest  reserves 
of  potential  scrap  that  require  proper  organi- 
latlon  and  translation  Into  usable  scrap  ton- 
nages, the  major  contribution  of  the  War 
Production  Board  Salvage  Division  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  reworking  of  slag  dumps  at 
steel  plants,  whose  potentialities  are  limited 
to  approximately  500,000  tons. 


!  Inquiry  .should  determine  why  no  master 
plan  is  available,  and  whether  constructive 
suggestions  may  not  be  proposed  to  develop 
new  sources  of  scrap,  and  to  organize  and 
facilitate  the  flow  of  substantial  tonnages  by 
removing  such  obstacles  and  handicaps  to 
said  flow  as  may  be  revealed  by  an  Inquiry. 

UNRELIABLE    STATISTICS    USED    AS    BASIS    FOR 
PLANNING 

2  In  trying  to  determine  how  the  War 
Production  Board  arrived  at  its  optimistic 
conclusions  last  January  concerning  1943 
scrap  supply,  I  found  that  we  were  dealing 
with  elusive  figures  and  very  narrow  mar- 
gins, with  admissions  of  the  necessity  for 
frequent  revisions,  requiring  changes  in  plan 
or  pace.  It  was  revealed  that  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  had  overlooked  exports  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  finished  steel  under  lend- 
lease  and  commercial  commitments,  with  a 
resulting  loss  in  scrap  to  us  of  a  very  large 
tonnage,  which  error  has  raised  some  doubt 
on  the  original  accounting  of  estimates.  It 
should  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  to  determine 
why.  in  a  commodity  like  scrap  that  is  sub- 
ject to  so  many  changes,  any  agency  should 
make  estimates  without  allowing  the  widest 
possible  safety  factors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government  program  to  take  care  of  the 
many  changes  affecting  scrap  supply  that 
should  have  been  foreseen. 

DOMINATION    BY    VESTED    INTERESTS 
COUNTENANCED 

3.  I  find  that  in  establishing  estimates  that 
influence  vital  decisions  concerning  scrap, 
outside  interests,  both  in  the  steel  Industry 
and  in  the  scrap  indtistry,  who  are  under  no 
oath  to  the  Government  and  who  are  op- 
posed to  Government  stock  piles  because  of 
their  threat  to  normal  business,  are  playing 
a  most  important  part,  almost  to  the  sur- 
render of  certain  responsibilities  by  sworn 
Government  ofQcials.  Inquiry  should  deter- 
mine why  we  can't  have  reliable  independent 
Government  estimates,  surveys,  and  judg- 
ment applied  to  this  problem. 

OBSOLETE  SCRAP.  THE  KEY  TO  PROBLEM.  IGNORED 

4.  I  find  little  understanding  of  the  basic 
problem  involved.  There  Is  much  talk  of 
"liome"  scrap  and  new  Industrial  scrap  pro- 
duction, with  credit  asked  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  for  the-se  things  that  need  no 
stimulation  or  organization  on  their  part,  and 
little  talk,  except  sympathy,  for  the  scrap  col- 
lector and  obsolescent  scrap,  both  of  which 
require  continuous  organization  and  inten- 
sive stimulation,  since  they  hold  the  key  to 
raw-material  problem.  Inquiry  should  cen- 
ter attention  on  the  problems  involved  in  the 
collection  of  ob.solescent  group,  of  which 
there  has  been  a  sharp  falling  off,  and  to  the 
instrumentality  for  the  collection,  prepara- 
tion, and  distribution  of  this  type  of  scrap — 
the  scrap  Industry. 

USEFULNESS     OF     BCTIEAU.     NUMBERING     700 
EMPLOYEES,   IN  DOUBT 

5  I  find  that  a  large  organization  of  700 
people  is  working  on  the  scrap  problem  in  the 
War  Production  Board  Salvage  Division.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  work  Is 
performed,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  it  is  pertinent  work  for  the  problem 
at  hand.  Inquiry  should  evaluate  their 
services  and  should  determine  whether,  in  a 
task  that  requires  imagination  and  practical 
scrap  experience,  any  of  the  700  employees 
are  properly  qualified  by  scrap  experience, 
and  whether  the  concentration  of  effort  on 
obsolent  scrap  would  not  require  fewer  than 
700  people. 

ABSENCE  OF  CENTRAL  SCRAP  CONTROL  JEOPAROIZn 
WAR  STEEL  OtTTPUT 

6.  I  find  divided  authority  on  the  domestle 
scrap  situation,  particularly  between  OfDce 
of  Price  Administration  and  War  Production 
Board,    in    connection    with    scrap    policy. 
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Many  agencies  make  thetr  contribution  to 
scrap,  but  ttoere  Is  no  inter-relationship  be- 
tween them,  each  disavowing  the  others  re- 
sponsibility. Inquiry  'Should  determine  not 
only  the  effects  of  such  divided  authority  on 
the  collection  and  the  flow  of  scrap,  tmt 
whether  centrallied  control  and  direction 
over  the  entire  domeetic  scrap  picttire  Is  not 
Indicated. 

In  1M3  many  steel  furnaces  shut  down 
becanae  of  lack  of  scrap.  We  are  concerned 
that  a  repetition  of  this  crisis  shall  not  oocur. 
It  calls  for  continuous  and  intensified  effort 
by  Government  agencies,  foresight  in  de- 
veloping new  EOtirces  of  scrap  as  reserves 
and  replacement,  without  relaxation  for  one 
moment  on  tlie  part  of  any  Goverrunent 
agency  charged  with  responsibility  for  scrap 
supplies.  I  feel  confident  that  legislative  in- 
quiry will  establish  the  facts  by  which  to 
evaluate  the  work  already  done  by  the  War 
Production  Board  in  connection  with  scrap, 
and  will  also  establish  the  foundations  for  a 
farslghted,  comprehensive  program,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  lacking  today. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Cbcil  R.  Kim, 
Member  oj  Congreu. 


If  Woodrow  WUioa  Skoald  Rewrite  Tkat 
Book  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ABIZONA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  B£PRESKNTATIVES 

Wedfiesday.  July  7,  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCBL    Mr.  Speaker,  II  Prof. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  six  decades  ago 
wrote  the  moniunental  textbook  entitled 
"Congressional   Government,"  were  to- 
day writing  a  book  with  the  same  title, 
he  would  probably  make  it  less  a  contrast 
between  congressional  powers  and  duties 
and    Presidential    powers    and    duties, 
which  contrast  is  so  prominently  dis- 
played In  his  well-known  text.   Today  he 
undoubtedly  would  make  it  a  study  of  the 
relationships  between  the  national  law- 
making body  and  the  whole  executive 
department,  but  the  functions  which  he 
pictured  so  many  years  ago  as  belonging 
to  the  Presidential  sphere  of  action  would 
now  be  divided  into  many  depaitments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment.   Therefore  such  a  study  in  our 
times  would   more  appropriately   be  a 
comparison  of  congressional  government 
versus  bureaucracy.    Nor  does  it  invali- 
date this  statement  to  point  out  that  the 
executive  department  is  made  up  of  the 
various  bureaus. 

Although  the  term  "bureaucracy"  has 
current,  well-known  meaning,  it  has 
come  to  be  applied  too  frequently  as  a 
term  of  contempt.  I  am  not  using  it  here 
either  as  a  term  of  contempt,  or  of  justi- 
fication, but  rather  to  indicate  conven- 
iently the  many  subdivisions  of  adminis- 
trative agencies  making  up  the  executive 
department  of  our  Government.  More 
of  actual  government  in  our  country 
today  is  done  by  ofBcials  in  the  executive 
department  than  ever  was  done  before. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1943  there  is 
no  single  term  heard  so  frequently  in  de- 


bate in  Congress — and  almost  invariably 
with  a  lone  of  contempt — as  is  beard  the 
term  "bureaucracy."     Congressmen  do 
not  usually  stop  to  define  the  term,  for 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  ererybody 
knows  what  It  means.    Whoever  comes 
under  the  meaning  of  that  term  is  evi- 
dently regarded  by  Congressmen  as  ex- 
ceeding their  authority,  doing  something 
they  ought  not  to  do.  probably  incom- 
petent to  do  that  which  they  are  supposed 
to  do,  and  a  more  or  less  useless,  if  not 
dangerous,  element  in  the  Government. 
That  seems  to  be  the  average  Congress- 
man's attitude  toward  the  bureaucrats. 
Although  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
term  is  most  frequently  used  by  political 
opponents  of  the  present  administration. 
Of   course,    the    term    "bureaucrat." 
strictly  apphed.  should  refer  to  an  ad- 
ministrative officer  of  the  Government 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  many  bureaus 
into  which  the  executive  d^;>artmeDt  is 
divided.    The  term  has  come  to  be  used 
loosely — Its  loosely  as  probably  errone- 
ously— to  any  Important  administrative 
officer    of    the    Federal    Government, 
whether  he  be  the  head  of  a  bureau, 
or  an  underling,  or  an  overling  in  a 
bureau.    Therefore,  the  term  "bureau- 
crat." likely  as  not.  might  be  hurled  at 
the  venerable  Cordell  Hull,  head  of  the 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State,  (m:  at  an 
agricultural  agent  or  a  forest   ranger 
in  some  isolated  spot  of  our  country. 
Those  who  criticize  the  administrative 
officers  seem  inclined  to  lump  such  of- 
ficers together  and  to  brand  them  "bu- 
reaucrats." 

Of  course,  the  increasing  complexity  of 
government,  especially  under  the  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  administration,  during 
the  period  of  the  great  depression  and 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  greatest  of 
all  wars,  has  seen  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  functions  of  goverrunent  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
executive  and  administrative  agents  of 
the  Federal  Government.    Old  bureaus 
and  agencies  may  have  had  tlieir  func- 
tion transferred  to  a  newer  one.  but  the 
old  one  has  continued  on  with  little  de- 
crease in  personnel,  even  If  considerable 
decrease  in  work ;  new  agencies  have  been 
created,  and  they  have  grown  like  the 
proverbial  snowball  rolling  down  hill.    It 
is    not    strange,    then,    that    economy- 
minded  Congressmen,  as  well  as  the  big 
taxpayers,  have  come  to  feel  that  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  ex- 
terminate is  a  no  longer  needed  agency 
of  our  Federal  Government. 

As  we  well  know,  the  foimders  of  this 
Government  provided  for  a  separation  of 
powers  among  the  three  great  depart- 
ments and  provided  that  there  should  be 
some  overlapping  of  ftmctions  in  such  a 
way  that  each  of  the  departments  should 
have  checks  upon  the  other  two.  Just 
how  far  would  the  foimding  fathers  sanc- 
tion the  transfer  of  power,  or  the  dele- 
gation of  authority  by  Congress  to  the 
President  or  to  any  officials  under  him  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  our  Government? 
Has  Congress  gone  too  far  In  recent  years 
and  delegated  away  too  much  of  Its 
authority?  How  much  merit  is  there  in 
the  oft-heard  demand  today  that  Con- 
gi  ess  resume  its  proper  f  tmction  and  con- 


duct out  OovemmeDt  after  taking  It 
awmy  tnm  the  bureaucratsf 


.  K  a  luk 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  MBcnao**  blrthdaj 
In  1938  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Judce 
BoKNvas.  was  one  of  several  who  recalled 
that  the  day  was  Jefferson's  birthday  and 
made  interesting  comments  as  to  a  Oon- 
gressman's  duty  in  keeping  with  the  Jef- 
f  ersonian  philosophy  of  government.   At 
that  time,  as  at  the  present,  there  was 
a  clash  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, which  strain  had  been  growins 
more  severe  in  nature  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  court  reform  bill  early  in  19S7 
and  later  augmented  by  controversy  ova: 
reorganization    bills.     The    gentleman 
from  Texas  was  telling  us,  in  all  serious- 
ness,  that   we   as   Congressmen   muat 
recognise  our  responsibility  and  do  our 
duty   so   that   the  lawmaking   Ivanch 
should  again  function  as  one  of  the  three 
equal  and  coordinate  branches  of  the 
Govemm«it  under  out  tripartite  divi- 
sion. 

The  distinguished  jurist  from  Texas 
has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  legislative  processes  and  an  even 
keener  appreciation  of  the  part  the 
people  miist  play  in  our  American  scheme 
of  government.  On  this  particular  occa- 
sion seme  years  ago  the  Judge  was  not 
considering  the  Judiciary  apparently,  for 
he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  teamwork 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  of  Oongrem, 
and  of  the  people.  As  he  read  the  signs 
of  the  times  on  April  13, 1^8.  he  thought 
he  saw  existing  conditions  to  be  very 
bad.  that  the  ship  of  state  was  heading 
for  the  rocks,  and,  although  he  did  not 
expect  it  to  strike  upon  the  rocks,  he  did 
think  there  must  be  a  change  of  direc- 
tion. On  that  occasion  he  called  upon 
us  to  do  our  duty  in  a  spirit  of  give  and 
take  so  that  effective  teamwork  might 
result,  but  he  was  far  from  advocating  a 
rubber-stamp  Congress.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Judge  Sniamts,  is  but  one 
of  several  thoughtful  Members  seriously 
disturbed  by  a  noticeable  shift  of  power 
In  our  Government,  the  end  results  of 
which  no  one  could  quite  foresee. 

That  day  I  reminded  the  Judge  that  in 
every  great  crisis  of  American  history 
the  Executive,  under  the  ConsUtuUon. 
assumes  more  power  than  usual,  and  he 
is  constitutionally  Intended  in  cases  of 
war  to  be  virtually  a  dictator.   I  pointed 
out  such  was  true  of  Lincoln  in  the  Civil 
War,  true  of  Wilson  during  the  First 
World  War,  and  true  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  during  the  period  of  the  great 
depression,  where  conditions  were  very 
similar  to  that  of  war.    I  also  reminded 
the  Members  that  toweu-d  the  conclusion 
of    each    crisis    Congress    resumed    Its 
powers,  usually  in  great  haste  and  some- 
times with  a  spiteful  spirit,  which  was 
harmful  to  the  country's  welfare.    The 
gentleman  from  Texas  stated  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  observaUons,  such  had 
been  historically  the  case,  but  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  might  not  be  true  in  the 
case  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House.     He  hoped  Congress   and  the 
President  could  achieve  cooperation  and 
effective  teamwork  without  the  strife  and 
evils   which   had   heretofore   followed 
emergencies. 
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WBAT  DIB  THI  FATHZU  UmHB? 

In  any  study  of  tfce  theory  underlying 
the  American  system  of  government  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  our  American 
constitutional  plan  provides  three  equal 
and  coordmate  departments,  but  that 
same  Constitution  provides  that  there 
shall  be  checlcs  on  each  department  by 
each  of  the  others.  No  doubt  the  found- 
ing fathers  expected,  or  at  least  they 
hoped,  that  by  their  system  of  checks  and 
balances  the  three  great  departments 
would  function  coordinately  and  no  one 
of  the  three  should  usurp  power  from 
the  others  so  as  to  become  dangerously 
out  of  line.  Well,  that  may  have  been 
the  theory.  Actually  the  opposite  has 
happened.  American  history  affords  nu- 
merous instances,  or  at  least  periods, 
where  one  or  another  of  these  supposedly 
equal  departments  of  government  has 
grown  in  power  out  of  due  proportion 
and  has  overtopped  the  others.  I  would 
say  that  equality  of  the  three  depart- 
ments is  not  the  normal  state  of  affairs. 
but  rather  towering  inequality  of  some 
one  of  the  three  over  the  others  is  the 
natural  or  usual  state  of  affairs. 

For  short  periods  the  Presidency  is  apt 
to  tower  over  the  other  two  departments. 
This  has  been  usually  during  a  war  or 
some  period  of  great  economic  emer- 
gency. In  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing a  war  or  great  emergency  it  is  the 
usual  thing  for  Congress  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity and  recapture  its  lost  or  dele- 
gated powers  and  to  assume  control.  It 
has  been  usually  in  a  period  of  extended 
peace  that  the  Supreme  Court — that 
amazingly  powerful  institution  which  has 
no  armed  force  to  assert  Its  power — by 
pure  reasoning,  legalistic  logic,  builds  up 
Its  influence  until  it  overshadows  the 
other  departments  of  government 

Institutions  are  said  td  be  but  the 
lengthened  shadows  of  great  men.  Well 
apparently  during  those  periods  when 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
(^her  departments  of  Government,  it 
was  so  because  a  great  Jurist  presided 
over  the  Court  as  Chief  Justice.  That 
was  the  situation  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury when  John  Marshall  presided  over 
the  high  court — in  times  of  peace.  In 
our  times  it  was  the  situation  when 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  Chief  Jus- 
tice. In  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  three  departments  of  Govern- 
ment, constitutionally  supposed  to  be 
equal,  were  not  at  all  equal  while  John 
Marshall  was  Chief  Justice  nor  while 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  Chief  Justice. 

During  those  periods  when  the  Pres- 
idency arose  to  its  height  it  was  due  to 
the  stature  of  some  great  man.  Cer- 
tainly that  was  true  in  the  days  when 
Washington  was  President — and  also  of 
a  half  dosen  successors,  such  as  Jack- 
son. Lincoln,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
During  any  period  when  Congress  arose 
above  the  average  level  of  power  there 
were  a  few  outstanding  men  among  the 
menbership  in  the  House  or  Senate.  I 
would  not  call  them  in  every  case  great 
men,  but  they  were  powerful  men,  and 
usuaJly  very  determined  men.  and  they 
have  left  a  mark  for  good  or  ill  upon 
our  history. 


THBOKT  0«  ACTXJALrrr 

The  thing  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
the  actual  working  of  our  American  po- 
litical   and    constitutional    history    has 
been  quite  different  from  that  even  co- 
ordination which  the  fathers  planned 
when  they  gave  us  this  three-team  Gov- 
ernment, expecting  each  of  the  teams  to 
carry  its  load,  and  thus  distribute  the 
scope  of  government  equally  among  the 
three.    The  actual  fact  is  that  at  any 
given  moment  in  our  history — if  not  a 
transitional  period — one  of  the  three  is 
out  ahead  of  the  others,  exerting  prob- 
ably more  power  and  force  than  the  fa- 
thers intended.    Now,  such  is  not  a  good 
state  of  affairs  for  getting  a  big  job  well 
done.     Every  farm  boy  knows  that  it 
Is  not  well  for  a  team  of  horses  attached 
to  a  heavy  load  to  behave  in  that  fashion. 
It  is  interesting  to  inquire  why  there 
has  been  so  much  unevenness  in  the 
functioning  of  the  three  great  so-called 
coordinate  departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  what  is  the  remedy  for  such 
unevenness  and  how  much  better  the 
job  would  be  done  if  Ideal  teamwork 
could  be  had.     I  can  here  only  point 
out  the  obvious  lack  of  teamwork  and 
hope  that  some  philosopher  will  come 
along  to  cooperate  with  the  gentleman 
from   Texas  In   telling   us   how   better 
teamwork  may  be  obtained.    I  do  have 
some  ideas  along  that  line,  but   they 
probably    are    not    worth    very    much. 
However,  I  cannot  close  this  discussion 
without  saying  again,  as  I  did  to  Judge 
SxncNKiis  back  in   1938,   that  the  very 
safety  of  our  country  depends  upon  more 
discretion  on  the  part  of  Congress  when 
it  takes  back  the  powers  which  It  has 
delegated  away  than  it  has  shown  on 
former  occasions.    I  sincerely  trust  that 
good  sense  will  be  shown  by  this  Con- 
gress in   this  necessary   but  delicately 
vital  matter. 


"This  One  Thing  I  Do' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  Missoxnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1943 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  at  a  critical  period  of  the  war. 
The  United  States  is  now  fighting  on 
every  front.  In  Europe.  Asia,  Africa, 
Alaska,  and  Australia.  American  armies 
have  met  the  first  shock  and  are  advanc- 
ing. The  real  test  is  now  at  hand.  The 
next  few  months  will  be  decisive. 

Congress  is  adjourning  today  after  one 
of  the  most  momentous  sessions  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation.  Congress  has 
made  every  provision  for  the  war.  With- 
out reference  to  party  or  politics  or  par- 
tisanship, it  has  appropriated  the  money 
and  enacted  the  legislation  required  by 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  It  has  set  in 
motion  unexampled  and  unparalleled 
production  of  arms  and  munitions.  It 
has  mobilized  the  manpower  of  the  Na- 


tion on  the  home  front  and  in  the  field. 
It  has  now  completed  its  work  for  the 
time  being.  The  safety  of  the  Nation 
and  the  destiny  of  the  world  now  rests  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  the  peo- 
ple— the  people  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent— because  we  must  have  their  sup- 
port and  cooperation  to  win.  There  is 
much  talk  about  sacrifice.  But  outside 
the  men  at  the  front,  and  those  at  home 
anxiously  awaiting  their  return,  many 
have  more  to  spend  and  are  living  better 
than  ever  before. 

How  inconsequential  and  how  ill- 
timed,  therefore,  are  the  querulous  com- 
plaints and  fretful  criticisms  of  unthink- 
inp  American  citizens  against  the  un- 
avoidable restraints  which  war  places  on 
a  nation  at  war— and  especially  a  war  in 
which  the  last  liberty,  the  last  dollar,  and 
the  last  drop  of  blood  of  every  American 
are  at  stake.  No  one  would  dream  of  im- 
posing the  draft,  price  ceilings,  ration- 
ins?  regulations,  taxes,  and  all  the  irritat- 
ing limitations  and  Irksome  annoyances 
necessary  in  every  country  at  war.  if 
there  were  any  way  to  avoid  them. 
Within  the  narrow  latitude  which  the 
imperative  requirements  of  the  war  per- 
mit, all  of  us  from  the  President  down 
are  seeking  to  so  adjust  and  minimize 
these  necessary  regulations  as  to  render 
them  as  practical  and  workable  as  pos- 
sible without  endangering  the  lives  and 
success  of  our  men  at  the  front.  And 
every  patriotic  citizen  will  cooperate  in 
the  war  effort  by  adapting  himself  to 
their  requirements — although  in  some 
instances  they  may  seem,  and  may  be, 
inequitable. 

Likewise,  every  citizen  will  realize  that 
war  is  not  an  economical  business  and 
unavoidably  involves  huge  wastage  re- 
gardle.ss  of  who  is  in  command.  It  al- 
ways has  been  so  and  always  will  be  so. 
Compared  with  former  wars,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  vast  number  of 
men  and  quantities  of  material  involved, 
there  is  less  waste  in  this  war  than  in  any 
war  we  have  ever  fought  from  the  Civil 
War  down.  Every  effort  is  made  to  stop 
leaks  and  our  committees  of  investiga- 
tion are  uncovering  and  correcting  mis- 
takes and  maladministrations  as  fast  as 
they  occur.  No  one  Is  allowed  to  make 
unconscionable  millions  out  of  the  war 
as  in  former  wars  and  our  system  of  re- 
negotiations— never  before  used  by  any 
nation— is  every  day  returning  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  profits  of  the  war 
contractors  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. War  and  economy  do  not  go  to- 
gether and  never  have  gone  together,  but 
more  precaution  is  being  taken  against 
waste  in  this  war  than  in  any  previous 
war,  as  Treasury  receipts  convincingly 
demonstrate. 

And  yet  there  are  radio  broad- 
casters and  newspaper  columnists — and 
thoughtless  American  citizens  who  take 
their  cue  from  them — who  never  men- 
tion the  great  victories  we  are  winning 
in  production  and  in  the  care  of  our 
men— victories  against  Incredible  handi- 
caps of  distance  and  supplies,  on  a 
thousand  battle  fronts — such  victories  as 
were  never  won  before  by  any  people. 
All  they  can  see.  and  all  they  can  talk 
about,  are  the  flyspecks  of  their  per- 
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sonal  discomforts  and  personal  peeves 
over  coffee  or  sugar,  or  the  wages  some 
neighbor  is  getting,  when  our  allies  are 
being  bombed  daily  and  enduring  un- 
imaginable privations  and  horrors  with- 
out a  whimper. 

We  must  win  the  war  and  we  must  win 
it  in  the  quickest  time  possible.  Every 
additional  month,  every  additional  day. 
every  additional  hour,  means  terrible 
losses. 

Unconstructive  criticism  of  matters 
which  cannot  be  avoided  in  time  of  war 
only  serve  to  interfere  and  discourage  at 
home  and  at  the  same  time  encourage 
the  enemy  abroad.  We  do  not  want  to 
have  to  win  this  war  by  frontal  assaults 
of  massed  American  troops  against  con- 
centrated machine-gun  fire  in  Germany 
and  Japan.  We  want  to  drive  home  to 
the  enemy  that  their  cause  is  hopeless — 
that  the  American  people  are  united  and 
will  support  the  war  program  until 
the  last  foe  lays  down  his  arms.  Once 
convinced  of  that  fact,  once  convinced 
that  they  must  lose  In  the  end,  they  will 
crumple  from  within  and  the  lives  of  a 
million  American  boys  will  be  saved. 
Avoid  casual  or  chronic  criticism  unless 
it  serves  some  positive  and  definite  pur- 
pose. When  you  comment,  praise  the 
saving  of  life  in  camp  and  in  battle. 
Commend  the  remarkable  success  of  the 
war  program  against  merciless  enemies 
trained  for  war  and  ready  to  the  last 
buckle  and  the  last  gun  before  we  started. 

Let  us  acquit  ourselves  like  men.  Let 
us  endure  with  patience  the  ills  we  can- 
not cure.  How  unimportant  they  are  in 
comparison  with  all  we  have  at  stake 
in  this  critical  hour.  Let  us  sacrifice  to 
maintain  the  liberties  our  fathers  sacri- 
ficed to  establish.  Let  us  give  the  war 
our  undivided  support  and  cooperation, 
that  this  Nation  created  under  God,  this 
"Government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people,  may  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 


"Our  Flag  Was  Still  There" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or    NEW    JXB8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8. 1943 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Collector,  a 
magazine  for  autograph  and  historical 
collectors,  published  in  June  1943,  about 
the  w  riting  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
the  national  anthem.  This  article  was 
based  on  a  recently  discovered  letter 
written  by  one  Severn  Teackle  and  sheds 
some  interesting  historical  light  on  the 
writing  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner: 
"OuB  Flao  Was  Stiix  Thxm" 

By  the  dawn's  early  hght  of  a  September 
morning  nearly  130  years  ago,  two  figures 
paced  the  deck  cI  a  flagship  anchored  In 
Cht-sapeake  Bay,  near  the  mouth  oi  the  Pa- 
tapsco. 
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Fort  McHenry  had  been  under  bombard- 
ment throughout  the  long  night — but  before 
daylight  the  firing  had  ceased.  Had  the  fort 
surrendered?  Or  had  the  attack  been  aban- 
doned? 

In  dread  silence  the  two  Americans,  who 
were  being  detained  on  a  flagship  by  the 
Ekitlsh,  peered  anxiously  through  the  gray- 
ing mist.  Was  It  the  Union  Jack — or  was 
It  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  over  the 
fort? 

Hope  finally  turned  to  certainty — 

"And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  In  triumph 
doth  wave     •     •     •." 

The  growing  light  revealed  the  enemy 
stealthily  retreating  to  their  ships. 

Sensing  the  keen  drama  of  the  moment, 
one  of  the  two  Americans  pacing  the  deck 
stopped  at  the  rail,  drew  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and  on  the  back  of  it  scribbled  some 
brief  lines. 

Later,  in  a  boat  on  his  way  to  shore,  he 
completed  his  notes. 

In  those  inspired  moments,  Francis  Scott 
Key  had  composed  his  immortal  hymn,  des- 
tined through  centuries  to  lift  men's  hearts 
In  a  paeon  of  thanksgiving — 
"Blest  with  vict'ry  and  peace,  may  the  Heav'n 
rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation." 

In  its  theme  lies  its  immortality;  not  a  call 
to  arms — not  glorification  of  a  leader — but 
a  prayer  of  simple  gratitude. 

Soon  after  thef  abandonment  of  the  attack 
by  the  British.  Key  and  his  companions  were 
able  to  land  and  learn  the  particulars  of  the 
engagement.  When  they  reached  Baltimore, 
still  fired  by  the  thrilling  experience,  he 
wrote  out  his  poem  In  Its  present  form  and 
showed  It  to  Judge  Nicholson,  a  relative,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  defenders  of  Fort  Mo- 
Henry.  The  latter  thought  so  highly  of  it 
that  he  had  a  broadside  printed  and  circu- 
lated within  a  few  hours. 

Who  was  the  author?  How  did  he  happen 
to  be  aboard  the  flagship  anchored  In  Chesa- 
peake Bay  during  the  liombardment?  Who 
was  the  other  American  pacing  the  deck  with 
him? 

Francis  Scott  Key  was  a  young  lawyer  by 
profession  and  a  volunteer  in  Major  Peter's 
light  artillery.  He  had  set  out  from  his  home 
in  Georgetown  to  Intercede  for  the  release  of 
a  friend.  Dr.  Beanes,  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  British  at  Marlborough  because  of  ac- 
tivities in  connection  with  the  punishment 
of  a  few  marauders,  stragglers  from  the  Brit- 
ish Army  who  were  disturbing  the  populace 
of  his  community. 

With  Key  was  John  Stuart  Skinner,  com- 
missioner of  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  Paul 
Revere  of  1812,  who  had  ridden  90  miles  In 
the  night  to  announce  to  Washington  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British  forces. 

Citing  Dr.  Beanes'  generous  care  of  wound- 
ed British  officers,  Key  had  been  able  to  se- 
cure his  friend's  release.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  enemy  sailed  up  the  Patapsco  and 
anchored  off  Fort  McHenry,  preparing  for  an 
attack  on  Baltimore.  To  prevent  the  Ameri- 
cans from  giving  information  that  might  in- 
terfere with  the  plan,  they  held  them  pris- 
oners on  the  flagship  during  the  bombard- 
ment. 

The  courageous  defense  of  Fort  McHenry 
which  so  Inspired  Mr,  Key  has  been  vividly 
recalled  to  our  minds  of  late  by  an  extraor- 
dinary eye-witness  account  of  one  of  the 
fort's  defenders — Severn  Teackle.  Faithfully 
today  we  tend  the  eternal  light  In  honor  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier.  By  a  curious  para- 
dox It  Is  an  unknown  soldier  of  long  ago  who 
now  llltimlnes  for  us  some  of  those  dark 
hours  of  struggle,  when  our  Nation  had  not 
yet  attained  her  present  stature,  when  her 
fate  actually  may  have  rested  upon  th«  out- 
come of  this  closely  contested  battl*. 


In  a  letter  dated  September  23.  1814.  the 
writer  settles  for  all  time  the  circumstances 
surrounding  our  national  anthem  and  the 
scene  that  gave  it  blrt.i.  His  story  stirs  our 
Imagination  to  a  new  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  Intensity  of  those  fervid 
moments  when  the  young  lawyer  from 
Georgetown  scratched  down  the  symbols  of 
his  high  emotion  on  the  back  of  an  old  letter, 
words  that  were  to  ring  through  the  years. 

We  quote  in  part  the  newly  unearthed  de- 
scription of  the  engagement  at  Fbrt  McHenry: 

"On  the  Sunday  that  the  British  Fleet 
made  their  appearance  we  were  ordered  to 
take  our  blankets  to  the  battery  and  not  to 
leave  there  untill  ordered.  In  that  situation 
we  remained  untill  the  Thurcday  morning 
following,  sleeping  (if  it  may  be  so  called — 
for  I  could  not  sleep  untill  exceeslve  fatigue 
drove  me  to  it  during  the  c&nnonade  of  the 
enemy )  In  the  Open  air  and  two  thirds  of  the 
time  it  rained  excessively  hard.  In  that  Sit- 
uation wet — himgry  &  fatigued  on  Tuesday 
morning  about  6  we  were  greeted  with  the 
discharge  of  about  forty  Bombs — 

•'  'And    the    rockets'    red    glare,    the    bombs 

bursting  in  air     •     •     •.' 

"From  such  a  rattlelng  &  whistlelng  Good 
Lord  forever  deliver  me — they  continued  the 
Bombardment  untill ^about  twelve,  when  two 
of  their  Bomb  ships  warped  In  a  little  near- 
er— we  Immediately  opened  all  the  Batterys 
on  them  and  In  flfteen  minutes  compelled 
them  to  cut  cables  &  shear  off — The  Bom- 
bardment continued  until  5  when  they 
ceased — 

"  'At  the  twilight's  last  gleaming  •  •  •.' 

"and  commenced  again  at  9  at  night  and 
continued  an  incessant  roar  untill  two  on 
Wednesday  morning  when  they  abated  their 
fire  and  occasionally  fired  as  the  men  were  to 
be  seen.  About  Hock  at  night  they  sent  (a* 
Mr.  Skinner  of  the  Flag  of  Truce  afterwards 
reported  to  us  who  was  lylBg  off  with  the 
fleet  and  not  permitted  to  come  home )  twelve 
hundred  k  Fifty  picked  Seamen  In  Barges 
and  a  Schooner  to  land  In  the  rear  of  the  fort 
and  storm  It. — They  were  however  seen  by 
Sert.  Covington  and  a  Six  gun  Battery— 

"  'On  the  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists 
of  the  deep' — 

tho  not  seen  by  us  from  the  Dark&eas  of  tbs 
night. 

"These  two  Batterys  of  24  guns  kept  up 
an  incessant  shower  of  shot  for  more  than 
two  hours  on  the  Barges — and  they  were  dis- 
tinctly heard  to  say  more  than  once  By  Od. 
theyl  blow  us  out  of  the  water.  About  Two 
In  the  morning  they  returned  and  we  got  s 
glimpse  of  them  and  immediately  opened  the 
lower  Battery  which  must  have  done  consid- 
erable execution.  I  did  not  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  the  same  number  of  men  &  Boats 
could  be  kept  as  still  as  they  were  that 
night— 

"  'The  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence 
reposes.' 

"We  have  one  of  their  Boats,  a  74  launch 
which  was  lost  full  of  men  said  to  be  60  or 
70— 

"  'And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntlngly 
swore?' 

"On  Thursday  morning  the  Patapsco  was 
full  of  men  floating  about — 
"  Their  blood  has  washed  out.' 

"(Some)  were  sewed  up  In  linen  and  others 
Just  as  they  were.  Admiral  Cochrane  com- 
manded m  person. — He  bolsted  (his)  broad 
flag  on  board  the  Menalaus  frigate  com- 
manded by  hU  Son.— Previous  to  tbs  attadl 
he  asked  Mr.  Key.  a  Lawyer  from  OeorgetOfwn 
who  was  on  board  the  flag,  whether  there  was 
any  person  In  the  fort  Authorised  to  Sur- 
render that  and  the  shipping  m  be  should 
send  in  a  Simimons  that  day  at  Sock  which 
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X  bellev*  wu  cUrted  from  th«  Adnils  ship 
but  our  battery  being  uncommonly  annl- 
m«tcd  at  tluit  hour  the  put  about  and  re- 
turned. The  loM  In  the  fort  wm»  compera- 
ttvely  nnal  only  7  kUled  and  33  wounded. 
"  Through  the  perlloua  fight' 

"Of  the  latter  our  company  haa  aeven  ae- 
yerely— but  none  killed  dead.  I  waa  Blown 
up  once  whilst  In  the  act  of  Removing  the 
Powder  from  the  Magazine — but  received  no 
ether  damage  than  getting  my  p&ntaloona 
torn  nearly  off  me." 

"Severn  Teackle"  does  not  ring  familiarly 
In  our  ears.'  Some  descendxmt  of  bis  may 
perhaps  happen  upon  this  account,  and  throw 
light  upon  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  But 
should  his  Identity  remain  forever  as  shroxid- 
ed  In  mystery  as  that  of  the  unknown  youth 
lying  In  Arlington  Cemetery,  still  be  Is  a  part 
of  that  Inunortal  company— one  of  the  many 
figures  In  the  colorful  pageant  of  America's 
•pic  past. 

Toung  "Severn"— for  so  he  signs  his  let- 
ter to  his  friend  Philip  WallU,  of  Kaston.  Md  , 
concludes  hU  stirring  narrative  without  even 
the  formality  of  a  new  paragraph: 

"We  have  a  song  compoaed  by  Mr.  Key  of 
O.  Town  which  was  presented  to  every  Indi- 
vidual in  the  Fort  in  a  Separate  sheet — you 
may  have  seen  It.  If  not  at  some  future 
day  I  will  shew  It  you." 

Those  early  patriots  teemed  to  have  a  sense 
of  the  future's  problems  as  well  as  their 
own — 

*X>!  thus  be  It  ever  when  freemen  ahall  stand. 
Between  their  lov'd  home,  and   the  war's 
desolation." 


•Since  this  article  went  to  the  printer. 
Miss  Dorothy  Miner.  librarian  and  keeper  of 
manuaertpts  at  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  of 
Baltimore,  commenting  on  this  letter,  writes: 
•Tliere  was  In  the  nineteenth  century  a  well- 
known  Baltimore  lawyer  called  Severn  Teackle 
Wallls.  whose  name  combines  several  of  the 
sames  mentioned  In  your  letter." 

In  this  hour  when  the  destinies  of  nations 
bang  in  the  balance,  It  is  well  for  us  to  turn 
backward  to  simple  records  such  as  this,  to 
distill  from  them  new  values,  new  guidance, 
mnd  new  hope.  Inspiration  and  balance  He 
In  the  realization  that  we  of  our  age  are  not 
•lone  in  our  sacrifices;  others  of  bygone  days 
•s  well  have  put  aside  their  personal  Joys 
and  sorrows  to  merge  their  lives  in  one  great 
efl^ort — have  given  that  "last  full  measure  of 
devotion"  to  secure  the  American  way  <tf  life 
tor  all  who  tread  on  American  soil. 


SMfaJ-Sccnrity  ProtectieB  for  ScnriceneB, 
War  Warkcn,  uid  GtUub  PopdatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  mw  Tone 
IN  THX  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  14. 1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  in  fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  social-security 
bill,  S.  1161,  which  I  introduced  In  June, 
prior  to  the  recess,  for  myself  and  the 
Junior  Senator  tnm  Montana  [Mr. 
MuuuT].  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  prbited  in  the  Appendix  a  statonent 
I  made  on  August  14,  the  eighth  anni- 
Yenary  of  the  mlglnal  Social  Security 
Act.  AmoDC  other  provisions,  this  bill 
coven  some  of  the  major  recommenda- 
tkms  for  returning  servicemen  set  forth 
la  the  rr«ilrtenfs  recent  radio  speech. 


In  the  same  connection  I  ask  to  have 
printed  also  a  Gallup  poll  showing  over- 
whelming public  approval  of  this  means 
to  pay  as  we  go  now  for  post-war  social 
security.  This  confirms  polls  taken  by 
other  organisations  and  periodicals, 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  poll  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRD,  as  follows: 
Statemxmt  of  How.  Robikt  F.  Wacneh,  or 
Nrw  YoBK.  Sekatx  Sponsor  or  the  Oric- 
muL  Social  BBcxnurr  Act 

This  day  marks  the  eighth  anniversary  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  In  the  midst  of  war, 
it  Is  fitting  to  note  this  great  milestone  of 
our  democracy's  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
security  for  the  average  man  and  his  family. 
In  good  times  as  well  as  bad  times,  the  Social 
Security  Act  haa  afforded  a  floor  of  protection 
to  millions,  helped  stabilize  the  entire  free 
enterprise  system,  and  bulwarked  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  we  are  fighting  to  defend 
and  perpetuate. 

When  our  military  victory  Is  won  overseas 
and  we  are  secure  from  external  attack,  the 
Nation's  first  objective  will  be  the  fullest 
possible  employment  in  private  industry  of 
rettimlng  servicemen,  war  workers,  and  others 
In  tlie  civilian  working  force.  An  extended 
and  improved  social  insurance  system  is  an 
Important  aspect  of  that  goal  of  post-war 
readjustment.  It  would  serve  as  a  stabiliz- 
ing force  when  the  national  economy  is  func- 
tioning at  or  near  full  employment,  and  as 
a  first  line  of  economic  defense  if  we  do  not 
attain  that  level.  Once  the  fighting  ends, 
we  will  look  to  the  social  Insurance  system 
to  help  guide  servicemen  and  other  workers 
to  private  jobs,  through  the  employment  serv- 
ice; to  enable  older  workers  to  retire  with  a 
secure  income,  thus  leaving  more  Job  open- 
ings for  others;  and  to  provide  minimum 
purchasing  power  and  security  for  the  wage 
earner  and  his  family  when  he  moves  from 
one  Job  to  another,  or  from  military  service 
to  private  employment,  or  when  wages  are 
cut  off  In  periods  of  illness  or  permanent 
disability. 

The  present  law.  with  Its  limited  coverage 
and  scope,  is  Inadequate  to  meet  the  major 
demands  that  will  be  made  upon  It  when 
hostilities  cease.  These  needs  will  be  fully 
met  by  the  comprehensive,  unified  social  in- 
surance program  embodied  In  the  bill  re- 
cently introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Mtntaar  and  myself,  and  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Dincell. 

Among  other  features,  this  bill  (S.  1161) 
eovera  scnae  of  the  major  recommendations 
put  forward  by  the  President  In  his  recent 
radio  speech  and  developed  In  the  report 
submitted  to  him  on  demobilization  and 
readjustment.  In  direct  aid  of  returning 
servicemen  and  women — 

1.  The  bill  creates  a  national  United  States 
Employment  Service,  which  is  directed,  among 
other  duties,  to  estahUsh  and  develop  all 
necessary  facilities  and  services  for  assist- 
ing men  and  women  who  have  served  in  the 
armed  forces  to  secure  and  maintain  private 
employment. 

a.  Where  jobs  are  not  Immediately  avail- 
able, the  bill  provides  for  the  payment  of 
unemployment  Insurance  benefits  to  those 
demobilized,  ranging  from  912  to  $30  a  week. 
depending  upon  the  number  of  their  depend- 
ents, for  a  piossible  maximum  of  52  weeks  of 
unemployment. 

S.  Demobilized  servicemen  are  given  full 
credits  toward  their  own  and  their  wives' 
old-age  Insurance  benefit  for  the  entire  pe- 
riod of  military  service. 

4.  Demobilized  servicemen  are  given  fvUl 
credits  toward  stxrvivor's  insurance  protec- 
tion for  ths  entire  period  of  military  serv- 


ice, so  that  their  wives  and  children  will  be 
assured  of  protection  In  case  of  their  death 
before  they  have  worked  long  enough 
again  In  private  Industry  to  become  rein- 
sured through  their  own  Insurance  contri- 
butions. 

5.  Demobilized  servicemen  and  women  are 
given  credits  for  their  period  of  military 
service,  toward  both  permanent  disability 
and  temporary  sickness  benefits.  In  case  they 
become  disabled  before  they  have  worked 
long  enough  again  in  private  Industry  to 
become  Insured  through  their  own  instirance 
contributions. 

6.  Demobilized  servicemen,  and  their  wives 
and  children,  are  guaranteed  medical  and 
hospital  care  for  a  full  year  after  discharge 
from  military  service,  dtiring  which  time 
they  can  become  insured,  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  through  their  own  insurance 
contributions. 

The  cost  of  the  social-security  protection 
above  mentioned  to  the  individuals  engaged 
in  military  service  Is  to  be  met  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  general  revenue. 
Financing  of  the  expanded  social  Insurance 
program  to  co%'er  war  workers  and  millions 
of  other  civilians  is  provided  by  Increasing 
social-Insurance  contributions  to  6  percent 
cf  wages  earned  by  the  worker,  and  6  percent 
of  pay  roll  paid  by  the  employer.  For  em- 
ployers, this  represents  only  a  1 -percent  In- 
crease above  the  rate  payable  next  year  under 
the  present  law,  and  no  increase  above  that 
now  scheduled  by  law  for  1949.  The  bulk 
of  the  increased  contribution — at  least  $5.- 
OOO.CX)0,000  above  present  collections  In  the 
first  year  of  operation — would  thus  come 
from  increased  payments  by  employees.  The 
great  labor  organizations  of  the  country, 
spealdng  for  their  millions  of  members,  are 
heartily  supporting  the  bill  because  these 
Increased  contributions  will  be  matched  by 
Increased  benefits. 

By  this  widely  accepted  and  conservative 
principle  of  social  insurance,  based  upon  the 
machinery  cf  the  Social  Security  Act.  we 
would  provide  one  unified  comprehensive 
plan  whereby  the  bulk  of  the  population 
could  pay  as  they  earn  now  for  post-war 
social  security.  At  the  same  time  we 
would  provide  a  substantial  share  of  the  bil- 
lions in  new  savings  needed  to  hold  the  line 
against  inflation  during  and  immediately 
after  the  war. 

This  legislation  should  be  considered  and 
adopted  promptly  If  it  is  to  serve  effectively 
in  the  fight  against  Inflation  and  in  our  plans 
for  demobilization  and  post-war  readjust- 
ment. Sponsors  of  the  legislation  expect  to 
urge  full  committee  hearings  promptly  upon 
reconvening  of  Congress. 

Expansion  of  Social  Secumtt  Favored  bt 
Large  Vote  in  Survet  on  Eighth  Anniver- 
bary — sicknes3  and  medical  benefits 
Favohed— Willing  To  Pat  6  Peecent  in 
Pat  Roll  Tax 

(By   George   Gallup,  director.  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion) 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  August  13. — Eight  years 
ago  tomorrow — August  14,  1935 — President 
Roosevelt  signed  a  bill  which  was  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  moat  popular  and  best- 
liked  single  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  history 
of  the  New  Deal. 

On  tills  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  there  are  a  number  of  basic 
amendments  pending  In  Congress  which 
would  greatly  broaden  the  scope  of  the  social 
security  program.  The  public,  which  ap- 
proved the  original  act  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  89  percent,  is  In  favor  of  many  of 
the  proposed  amendments,  and  a  substantial 
number  of  Americans  are  willing  to  pay  6 
percent  on  their  wages  and  salaries  In  order 
to  make  the  enlarged  program  possible.  Un- 
der the  existing  law  employees  pay  only  1 
percent  this  year,  and  2  percent  next  year. 
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The  Increase  to  6  percent  in  pay-roll  deduc- 
tions, as  proposed  In  the  Waguer-Murray- 
Dingell  bin  now  before  Congress,  would  go 
largely  toward  Increasing  present  pension 
benefits  and  toward  establishing  a  new  fea- 
ture of  social  security — payment  of  benefits 
for  sickness,  disability,  doctor  and  hospiial 
bills. 

There  have  been  heated  arguments  in  the 
medical  profession  over  the  advisability  of 
setting  up  socialized  medicine  programs  such 
as  this. 

While  a  division  of  sentiment  also  exists 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  nevertheless  the 
majority  of  voters  favor  the  proposed  change. 

An  Institute  survey  from  coast  to  coast 
put  the  issue  before  the  people  as  follows: 

"At  present  the  social-stcunty  program 
provides  benefits  for  old  age.  death  and  un- 
employment. Would  you  favor  changing  the 
prcgram  to  include  payment  of  benefits  for 
sickness,  disability,  doctor  and  hospital 
bills?" 

The  vote  Is: 

Percent 

Yes-. 59 

No 29 

Undecided 12 

All  those  who  favored  the  program  were 
then  confronted  with  the  fact  that  this  would 
mean  an  increase  In  the  amount  of  money 
deducted  from  their  wages  or  salaries.  They 
were  asked  whether  they  would  be  willing 
to  accept  this  larger  deduction: 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  (or  have  your 
husband  pay)  6  percent  of  your  salary  or 
wages  in  order  to  make  this  program 
possible?" 

Tlie  vote  of  the  59  percent  approving  the 
program  divides  as  follows: 

Percent 

Yes-- 44 

No     11 

Undecided 4 

59 
to  include  kew  croups 

Another  of  the  many  proposals  contained 
hi  the  bill  now  before  Congress  is  that  social 
security  be  broadened  to  Include  farmers, 
domestic  servants,  government  employees, 
professional  persoiis,  and  others  who  are  not 
now  included  under  the  program. 

By  a  large  vote  the  public  favors  expanding 
social  security  to  include  these  groups: 

"At  present  farmers,  domestic  servants, 
government  employees,  and  professional  per- 
sons are  not  Included  under  Social  Security. 
Do  you  think  the  social-security  program 
should  be  changed  to  include  these  groups?" 

Percent 

Yes 64 

No 19 

Undecided 17 


Report  of  Committee  on  Foreij^n  Policy 
and  International  Relations  of  the  Re- 
publican Advisory  Council 
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HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
i  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 'the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Policy 
and  International  Relations,  adopted  by 


the  Republican  Advisory  Council,  at 
Macldnac  Island,  Mich.,  September  7. 
together  with  editorials  on  the  subject 
from  the  New  Yorlc  World-Tclcgram,  the 
Wa.shington  Star,  the  Detroit  News,  and 
other  newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REPORT    or  THE  COMMTTTEE   ON    FOREIGN   POLICY 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

The  members  of  this  council  are  aware  of 
the  gravity  of  the  problems  our  Nation  faces. 
We  are  fighting  a  desperate  war,  which  must 
be  won  as  speedily  as  possible.  When  the 
war  is  ended,  we  must  participate  In  the 
making  of  the  peace.  This  puts  upon  the 
Nation  a  triple  responsibility. 

(a)  We  must  preserve  and  protect  all  our 
own   national    interests. 

(b)  We  must  aid  In  restoring  order  and 
decent  living  in  a  distressed  world. 

( c )  We  must  do  our  full  share  In  a  program 
-for  permanent  peace  among  nations. 

At  this  time  a  detailed  program  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  great  objectives  would 
be  impractical,  and  specific  commitments  by 
this  council,  by  the  Republican  Party,  or  by 
the  Nation,  would  be  unwise.  We  cannot 
know  now  what  situation  may  obtain  at  the 
war's  end.  But  a  specific  program  must  be 
evolved  in  the  months  to  come,  as  events  and 
relations  unfold. 

Therefore,  we  consider  it  to  be  our  duty  at 
the  beginning  of  our  work  as  an  advisory 
council  of  the  Republican  Party  to  declare 
our  approval  of  the  following: 

1.  Prosecution  of  the  war  by  a  united  na- 
tion to  conclusive  victory  over  all  our  enemies, 
Including — 

(a)  Disarmament  and  disorganization  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Axis; 

(b)  Disqualification  of  the  Axis  to  con- 
struct facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
implements  of  war; 

(c)  Permanent  maintenance  of  trained 
and  well-equipped  armed  forces  at  home. 

2.  Responsible  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  post-war  cooperative  organization 
among  sovereign  nations  to  prevent  military 
aggression  and  to  attain  permanent  peace 
with  organized  Justice  in  a  free  world. 

In  making  this  recommendation  we  ground 
our  Judgment  upon  the  belief  that  both  the 
foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy  of  every 
country  are  related  to  each  other  so  closely 
that  each  member  of  the  United  Nations  (or 
whatever  cooperative  organization,  perpetu- 
ating existing  unity,  may  be  agreed  upon) 
ought  to  consider  both  the  Immediate  and 
remote  consequences  of  every  proposition 
with  careful  regard  for — 

( 1 )  Its  effect  upon  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
Nation. 

(2)  Its  bearing  upon  the  foreseeable  Inter- 
national developments. 

If  there  should  be  a  confilct  between  the 
two,  then  the  United  States  of  America 
should  adhere  to  the  policy  which  will  pre- 
serve Its  constitutionalism  as  expressed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution Itself,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as 
administered  through  our  republican  form 
of  government.  Constitutionalism  should  be 
adhered  to  in  determining  the  substance  of 
our  policies  and  shaU  be  followed  in  ways 
and  means  of  making  International  commit- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  these  things  this  council 
advises  that  peace  and  security  ought  to  be 
ultimately  established  upon  other  sanctions 
than  force.  It  recommends  that  we  work 
toward  a  policy  which  will  comprehend  other 
means  than  war  for  the  determination  of 
international  controversies,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  a  peace  that  will  prevail  by  virtue 
of  Its  inherent  reciprocal  interests  and  Its 


spiritual  foundation,  reached  from  time  to 
time  with  the  understanding  of  the  peoples 
of  the  negotiating  nations. 

In  all  of  these  undertakings  we  favor  the 
widest  consultation  of  the  gallant  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  forces  who  have  a  spe- 
cial right  to  speak  with  authority  In  behalf 
of  the  security  and  liberty  for  which  they 
fight. 

It  Is  determined  that  this  council  make 
complete  examination  of  the  means  by  which 
these  alms  may  be  fully  achieved  with  due 
regard  for  all  American  Interests  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Tne  council  Invites  all  Americans  to  ad- 
here to  the  principles  here  set  forth  to  the 
end  that  our  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  our  part  In  helping  to  bring  about 
International  peace  and  Justice  shall  not  be 
the  subject  of  domestic  partisan  controversy 
and  political  bitterness. 

[From  the  New  York  World -Telegram] 

MACKINAC   rOIXICN    POUCT 

We  like  the  unanlmoiu  foreign  policy 
declaration  of  the  Republican  Post-War  Ad- 
visory Council  at  Mackinac.  We  think  most 
Americans  will  like  It,  because -It  point*  in 
the  direction  they  want  to  go.  They  want 
a  strong  and  free  America,  taking  full  part 
in  the  cooperative  building  of  future  world 
peace  and  Justice.  And  that  is  the  common 
ground  upon  whloh  Republican  leaders  of 
various  shadee  at  opinion  have  agreed  to 
stand. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Roosevelt  ridicUlea  the  O.  O. 
P.  declaration.  Perhaps  that  is  the  natural 
thing  for  him  to  do  aa  Democratic  Party 
leader  and  a  fourth-term  candidate,  who  doe* 
not  want  to  see  Republicans  get  together. 
But  it  might  be  better  politics — and  cer- 
tainly higher  statesmanahlp — ^for  him  to 
welcome  this  and  try  to  duplicate  It  among 
the  divided  Democrats,  so  that  foreign  policy 
could  be  lifted  above  political  partisanship. 
We  doubt  that  he  really  dissents. 

Some  may  wonder  why  the  Mackinac  dec- 
laration is  not  more  definite,  and  extremist* 
on  both  ends  will  he  disappointed  that  It 
does  not  Include  their  pet  panaceas  for  per- 
petual peace.  It  could  not  take  either  ex- 
treme, of  isolationist  or  superstater,  and 
represent  the  majority  of  Americans. 

As  for  definlteness,  it  obviously  would  be 
absurd  for  Republican  leaders  to  fix  details 
In  a  rapidly  changing  world  situation  on 
which  no  foreign  government  Is  yet  com- 
mitted. Indeed,  expert*  as  far  apart  as  Prea- 
ident  Roosevelt  and  ex-Presldent  Hoover 
agree  that  final  detail  decisions  cannot  even 
be  made  promptly  after  the  war,  but  prob- 
ably must  be  matured  over  a  transitional 
period. 

This  Is  as  definite  as  It  can  be  without 
goldbrlcklng  the  public:  "Responsible  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  postwar 
cooperative  organization  among  sovereign 
nations  to  prevent  military  aggresalon  and 
to  attain  permanent  peace  with  organized 
Justice  In  a  free  world." 

We  like  also  the  G.  O.  P.  emphasis  on  ade- 
quate American  armed  forces,  and  on  stick- 
ing to  constitutional  methods  In  determin- 
ing foreign  conamltments.  Any  foreign  pol- 
icy not  approved  by  the  people  and  Congress 
Is  a  dangerous  delusion.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  people  will  support  vigor- 
ously the  general  alms  of  the  Mackinac 
declaration,  wjiich  are  exclualvely  neither 
Republican  nor  Democratic  but  American. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star) 

G.  O.  P.  POKDCN  POUCT 

Despite  efforts  by  the  President  and  others 
to  ridicule  It,  the  foreign  policy  statement 
adopted  by  the  Republican  Post-War  Ad- 
visory Council  seems  well  suited  to  the  needs 
of  this  time  and  the  probable  requlremenU 
of  the  future. 
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Mr.  BooMTdt  WM  unable  to  undentand 
the  tUtement.  Others,  while  having  no  dlffl- 
culty  in  thu  respect,  profeae  disappointment 
that  the  RepubUcane  did  not  go  tiirther  and 
commit  themtelves  to  eome  epeclflc  form  of 
poet-war  world  organization  and  an  Inter- 
national police  force.  The  fact  la  however, 
that  the  Bepubllcane  have  gone  qxilte  far. 
To  the  extent  that  men  can  see  Into  the 
future,  the  statement  Is  clear  azid  it  is 
^)eciac. 

The  heart  of  the  doeunoent  Is  in  the  para- 
graph which  calls  for  "responsible  participa- 
tion by  the  United  SUtes  In  poet-war  co- 
operative organizations  among  sovereign 
nations  to  prevent  military  aggression  and  to 
obtain  permanent  peace  with  organized  Jus- 
tice In  the  world."  Senator  VAirramno. 
chairman  at  the  council's  foreign  policy  com- 
mittee, said  that  the  sUtement  of  policy  was 
designed  to  commit  the  Republican  Party, 
first,  to  defending  and  preserving  the  essen- 
tial interests  and  Institutions  of  our  own 
country,  and.  second,  to  cooperation  In  com- 
plete good  faith  with  oxir  allies  In  the  post- 
war effort  to  end  military  aggression  forever 
and  to  create  dependable  peace  with  Justice 
tn  a  free  world.  These  objectives,  he  con- 
tended, are  not  tnoompatlble. 

Other  participants  in  the  discussion  em- 
phaslaed  that  cooperative  or^nlzatlon  meant 
some  form  of  organization,  by  whatever  name 
It  may  be  called,  with  other  sovereign  nations 
for  the  esubllshment  and  perpetuation  of 
peace,  and  that  the  use  of  the  phrase  "or- 
ganized Justice"  means  that  the  Republicans 
would  be  committed  to  some  form  of  world 
court  to  litigate  disputes  among  nations. 
And.  from  this.  It  certainly  follows  that  re- 
sponsible participation  by  the  United  SUtes 
In  such  a  program  means  that  this  country, 
should  need  arise,  would  be  prepared  to  make 
its  contribution  to  forcible  attainment  of 
these  objectives. 

For  a  political  party  which  had  become 
Identified  ss  the  champion  of  "isolation."  this 
Is  s  long  step  forward.  The  O.  O.  P.  has  its 
eyes  on  the  future,  and  if  the  statement  cf 
the  advisory  oouaell  Is  adopted  at  the  party's 
next  national  convention  it  will  have  buried 
the  past.  To  put  it  another  way,  this  means 
that  the  question  of  the  wUlingnesa  of  the 
United  States  to  assume  its  legitimate  re- 
■ponslbllltles  In  the  world  of  tomorrow  would 
no  longer  be  k  subject  of  partisan  politics. 
and.  with  a  national  election  in  the  ofllng, 
this  is  eminently  desirable. 

The  President  and  those  others  who  seem 
disposed  to  rldiciile  what  the  Republicans 
have  done  would  be  well  advised  to  consider 
the  Importance  of  removing  the  question  of 
this  country's  post-war  international  stand 
from  the  realm  of  purely  political  debate. 
Instead  of  belittling  the  Republican  program. 
It  might  be  better  for  them  to  concentrate 
en  persuading  the  Democrats  to  do  as  well. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  Mews] 
IT  a  ifoncz  TO  ths  wozlo  of  xtirtt  nr 

AMXaiCA 

Though  the  President  was  pleased  to  feign 
•  humorous  Ignorance  of  what  went  on  at 
the  Mackinac  Island  Republican  meeting,  it 
Is  safe  to  say  that  the  entire  world  read  with 
great  interest  of  the  Republican  resolution  on 
foreign  policy. 

This  resolution  will  be  interpreted  abroad 
•s  eliminating  the  question  of  post-war  col- 
laboration with  other  nations  as  an  Issue  be- 
tween the  two  major  American  political 
parties.  It  will  be  taken  as  assurance  that 
history  will  not  repeat  and  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  will  not  again  be  the  instrument 
or  exploiter  of  any  post-war  rerulslon  toward 
toolatlonttm. 

The  tf  eet.  as  the  President  well  knows,  will 
be  to  strengthen  his  hand  tremendously  in 
deallnci  with  our  allies,  with  the  wavering 
allies  of  our  anemles.  and  with  neutrals.    As 


true  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  there  Is 
popular  faith  throughout  the  world  In  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  American  desire  for 
international  peace  and  Jxistlce.  The  appar- 
ent assurance  that  this  time  the  United 
SUtes  wUl  play  out  the  game  realistically 
and  determinedly  cannot  fall  to  lend  our 
efforU  an  influence  they  otberwlee  might 
lack. 

The  action  of  the  Mackinac  meeting  on 
foreign  policy,  in  the  estimation  of  the  News, 
was  carried  out  on  a  high  plane  of  states- 
manship. It  is  our  hope  it  will  find  in  other 
quarters  that  emulation  which  will  realize 
iU  utmost  possibilities  for  good. 

It  obviously  sought  and  apparently  has 
provided  the  basis  for  resolving  Republican 
differences  on  foreign  policy.  Men  sympa- 
thetic with  the  ideas  of  Wendell  Willkle 
were  present  at  the  meeting  and  helped  shape 
the  resolution. 

But  the  further  opportunity  exists  to  make 
of  this  resolution  a  basis  of  national  unity 
on  foreign  policy.  As  suggested  by  one  of  the 
Mackinac  conferees.  Representative  Eaton,  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
National  Conventions  both  might  adopt  the 
resolution  as  a  common  foreign  policy  plank. 

The  expedient  is  feasible,  even  though 
novel.  The  resolution  In  Its  essential  pans 
is  brief  but  explicit  enough.  It  favors  an 
organization  of  nations  to  preserve  world 
peace  under  a  system  of  organized  Justice. 
This  is,  if  anything,  more  explicit  than  any 
Democratic  pronouncement  to  date  on  the 
subject,  yet  cerUlnly  goes  no  further  than 
either  the  President  or,  we  believe,  the  people 
would  want. 

The  resolution  lUelf  Invites  all  Ameri- 
cans to  adhere  to  the  principles  here  set  forth 
to  the  end  that  our  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  and  our  part  In  helping  to  bring 
about  international  peace  and  Justice  shall 
not  be  the  subject  of  domestic  partisan  con- 
troversy and  political  bitterness. 

That  invitation,  as  good  an  evidence  as  any 
of  patriotic  sincerity,  should  be  accepted  In 
the  spirit  Inspiring  it. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

BBPUBLICAN   rOXEICM   POLICT 

It  Is  sheer  coincidence  that  the  policy- 
makers of  the  Republican  Party  happened  to 
be  meeting  In  Michigan  as  Italy  prepared  to 
surrender,  but  the  coincidence  dramatically 
increases  the  ImporUnce  of  what  they  had  to 
say.  We  are  a  long  stride  nearer  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  and  to  the  Inescapable  answer 
that  must  be  given  to  the  question  whether 
the  United  SUtes  will  accept  Its  proper  share 
of  responsibility  for  safeguarding  peace  when 
it  Is  won.  By  chance,  the  Republican  policy- 
makers apoke  in  one  of  the  great  momenta 
of  history. 

To  their  credit  they  spoke  well  and  plainly. 
Nor,  apparently,  did  they  find  It  hard  to  do 
so.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Mackiiaac 
Island  conference  it  was  evident  that  the  Iso- 
lationist thinking  so  long  dominant  In  the 
councils  of  the  congressional  Republicans  had 
been  routed  by  events  and  that  there  would 
be  no  battle  over  isolationism  In  this  con- 
ference. International  cooperation  has  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  sole  ques- 
tion at  Mackinac  was  on  ways  and  means  of 
asserting  American  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship in  world  affairs.  Here  the  only  real 
point  of  difference  was  between  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  preferred  to  proceed  some- 
what slowly  and  the  forthright  advocacy  by 
Governor  Dewey  of  a  continuing  military  al- 
liance between  the  United  SUtes  and  Great 
Britain  to  keep  the  peace  after  the  war  is  won. 

"nie  sUtement  of  policy  ultimately  agreed 
upon  received  a  unanimous  vote  of  approval. 
It  is  cast  in  general  terms,  but  it  lays  the 
basis  for  a  aound  policy.  It  calls  for  "respon- 
sible participation  by  the  United  States  In 
post-war  cooperative  czxanlzatlon  among  sov- 


ereign nations  to  prevent  military  aggression 
and  to  attain  permanent  peace  with  organ- 
ized Justice  In  a  free  world."  Every  one  of 
these  phrases  points  in  the  right  direction. 
"Responsible  participation"  can  only  mean 
participation  backed  by  the  armed  might  of 
the  United  SUtes.  "Post-war  cooperative 
organization"  promises  a  r.ew  League  or  Its 
equivalent.  "Sovereign  nations"  means  an 
association  of  willing  partners.  "Permanent 
peace  with  organized  Justice  In  a  free  world" 
encompasses  the  full  measure  of  what  we  hope 
that  victory  will  mean. 

The  Republicans  who  met  at  Mackinac  have 
made  a  contribution  to  the  unity  of  the  Na- 
tion on  questions  of  foreign  policy  and  to  the 
cause  of  post-war  reconstruction. 


Meat  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MIS80T7U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  speech 
entitled  "Meat  for  America,"  delivered 
by  me  over  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Friday,  July  9, 
1943,  as  follows: 

The  question  of  meat  supply  for  America 
is  most  critical — more  critical,  perhaps,  at 
the  present  moment  than  ever  before.  It 
threatens  to  become  even  more  serious  and 
more  critical  in  the  weeks  ahead.  Why  are 
Americans  suffering  from  lack  of  meat?  Is 
It  because  we  have  a  shortage  In  supply,  or 
Is  it  because  of  poor  management?  When 
the  facts  are  known  and  recognized,  these 
questions  more  or  less  answer  tliemselves. 

MORI   CATTLK  THAN  EVEB  BETORZ 

America  today  has  a  greater  herd  of  beef 
cattle  than  at  any  other  time  In  history.  It 
is  also  true  tnat  the  demand  for  beef  Is 
greater.  But  the  supply  is  ample  to  satisfy 
the  demand.  It  appears  today  that  the 
total  herd  of  cattle  In  America  approximates 
80  or  more  million  head.  Therefore,  at  the 
source  we  have  ample  supply.  Our  needs 
comprise  supplies  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Lend 
Lease,  and  the  civilian  population.  Why, 
therefore,  Is  America  meat  hungry? 

CONTRARY  TO  LAW 

Your  Govermnent  has  attempted  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  price  control.  Your  Con- 
gress erected  tiie  foundation  for  a  program 
In  the  price-control  law.  This  law  is  spe- 
cific and  clear  in  providing  safeguards  against 
evils  certain  to  arise  if  price-control  author- 
ities attempted  to  leave  the  well-marked 
trail  and  follow  paths  which  lead  to  the 
disruption  of  normal  business  channels  of 
distribution.  Many  members  of  the  Con- 
gress being  experienced  In  business  foresaw 
the  very  catastrophe  which  now  threatens 
the  Nation.  Notwithstanding  the  foresight 
which  was  displayed  in  the  drafting  of  the 
price-control  law,  and  notwithstanding  the 
clear  and  specific  prohibitions  therein,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  Insisted  upon 
Ignoring  the  law.    The  result  Is  chaos. 

The  meat  problem  became  acute  In  this 
Nation  early  last  fall.  It  has  now  reached 
the  stage  of  a  crisis.  The  Army,  Navy,  and 
Lend  Lease  require  about  30  percent  of  the 
entire  meat  output  of  the  Nation. 


MISMAN  AGXMKNT 

The  first  step  in  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration program  to  restrict  the  civilian 
supply  to  70  percent  was  to  put  slaughtering 
quotas  into  effect  and  give  each  slaughterer  a 
civilian  quota.  All  meat  butchered  over  the 
quota  had  to  be  sold  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Lend  Lease.  The  meat  Industry  depends 
upon  more  channels  of  trade  than  Just 
slaughterers.  The  meat  you  eat  may  come 
directly  from  the  slaughterhotise.  but  the 
chances  are  that  after  being  slaughtered,  it 
comes  to  you  by  way  of  a  meat  processor,  or 
a  wholesaler,  for  distribution  to  your  retail 
butcher. 

The  people  then  depend  ultlnaately  upon 
the  corner  butcher.  He  fuppllea  them  with 
their  meat  for  the  dinner  table.  When  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  gave  a  quota  to 
the  slaughterers.  It  did  not  give  a  quota  to 
the  nonslaughterlng  processors  or  to  the 
wholesalers  or  to  the  retail  butcher.  It  was 
error  sufficient  to  cause  trouble  when  quotas 
were  not  allowed  all  along  the  line  of  meat 
distribution,  but  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration added  additional  oil  to  the  fire  by 
establishing  a  ceiling  price  at  only  one  level. 
Tlie  Office  of  Price  Administration  did  not 
put  a  celling  price  on  the  live  animals,  with 
the  result  that  the  price  of  live  animals  con- 
tinued to  advance  long  after  the  celling  had 
been  placed  on  processed  meats.  The  result 
was  Inevitable — every  time  a  slaughterer 
killed  an  animal  for  meat  he  lost  several 
dollars  per  carcass.  This  caused  financial 
loss  to  all  of  the  slaughtering  houses  in  the 
country  and  caused  hundreds  to  close. 

In  addition  to  destruction  of  the  Inde- 
pendent packlng-hotise  business  In  the  coun- 
try, the  Independent  processors  and  whole- 
salers were  deprived  of  meat.  The  result 
was  that  their  customers  were  also  deprived 
of  meat.  Ultimate  result — a  few  sections  of 
the  country  received  plenty  of  meat — ^many 
sections  received  very  little — and  some  sec- 
tions received  none.  Your  butcher  added 
to  all  his  other  wartime  hardships  the  un- 
necessary hardship  of  having  his  meat  re- 
frigerator empty  and  his  customers  meat- 
hungry. 

O.  P.  A.  has  admitted  the  hardships 
caused  by  these  rulings,  but  the  only  answer 
forthcoming  from  the  Administration  to 
date  was  a  move  which  further  aggravated 
the  situation. 

ECONOMIC    BLCTNCEB 

The  answer  to  the  meat  problem  at  the 
first  of  June  of  this  year  was  a  10-percent 
roll-back  in  price,  with  a  promise  to  pay  a 
subsidy  to  the  meat  packers  for  the  10  per- 
cent. This  10-percent  roll-back  oflered  no 
appreciable  benefit  to  anybody.  It  did  have 
what  was  thought  to  be  political  appeal.  Its 
announcement  brought  chaos  In  the  meat 
industry.  American  packers  were  losing 
money  every  time  they  killed  a  steer  and  now 
they  were  told  to  roll  back  prices  another  10 
percent.  To  be  sure  the  Government  would 
pay  the  subsidy.  Pay  the  subsidy  how  and 
when  and  by  what  authority  of  law?  The 
subsidy  program  and  the  price  roll-back  was 
m  effect  by  Presidential  order  2  weeks  before 
the  packers  had  received  from  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  a  rule  book  on  how  the 
program  was  to  work,  how  frequently  the  sub- 
sidy would  be  paid,  and  who  would  pay  it. 
This  proves  that  the  subsidy  was  not  a  well- 
considered  program,  but  rather  a  makeshift 
political  expedient.  Congress  passed  a  bill 
vhlch  ruled  out  this  makeshift  subsidy  pro- 
gram. The  President  vetoed  the  bill  and  In 
the  attempt  to  pass  It  over  the  veto,  the  Con- 
gress failed  by  a  few  votes.  The  Presidential 
veto  message  attempted  to  brand  the  bill  as  a 
food -shortage  bill,  but  failed  to  mention  that 
the  food  shorUge  had  already  been  caused  by 
the  poor  management  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration.   Review  of  all  this  serves  only 


to  freshen  our  memory  and  make  plainer  the 
present  situation.  It  does  not  relieve  the 
meat  shorUge.  In  view  of  cerUln  stubborn 
factors  which  have  been  created,  let's  be 
realistic. 

PLOESXa  PKOGRAM 

Last  Saturday,  July  3,  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  Economic  SUbillzer  Fred  Vinson,  to  War 
Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones,  and  to 
Price  Administrator  Prentiss  Brown.  This 
letter  embodied  a  program  which  I  suggested 
to  relieve  this  false  meat  shortage.  The  Pres- 
ident has  asked  for  a  suggested  program  In- 
stead of  criticism.  Criticism  can  be  helpful 
and  In  the  case  of  the  management  of  meat. 
I  have  been  extremely  critical.  While  being 
critical  I  have  studied  carefully  the  problem 
as  It  has  grown  and  become  accentuated  by 
error  after  error.  Having  studied  the  problem 
lor  months,  as  a  member  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  of  the  House,  I  have  conferred 
with  some  of  the  best  brains  In  the  meat 
Industry.  These  men  represented  all  branches 
of  the  industry  from  the  grower  of  livestock 
to  the  reUiler  of  dressed  meats.  Out  of 
these  consulUtions  came  the  program,  which 
I  have  presented  in  answer  to  the  President's 
public  Invitation. 

STUBBORN    POLITICS 

The  present  situation  Is  uneconomic.  In 
the  face  of  maldistribution  and  processing 
losses,  the  10-percent  roll -back,  with  or  with- 
out subsidy,  was  a  most  harmful  move.  The 
claim  that  the  retail  price  of  meat  had  been 
reduced  by  TO  percent  had  no  economic  value 
to  the  Nation  or  the  Individual  constuner. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  p)eople  are  not 
getting  meat  and  that  there  is  plenty  of 
livestock.  The  fact  also  remains  that  the 
roll-back  can  mean  nothing  to  the  person 
who  cannot  get  meat  at  any  price,  when  it 
Is  not  available  to  the  consumer.  I  have 
tried  In  my  program  on  meat  to  deal  with 
these  factors  realistically.  The  administra- 
tion has  no  Intention  whatsoever  of  yielding 
ground  on  the  10-percent  roll-back,  or  in  lU 
great  desire  to  pay  subsidies  to  somebody. 
These  factors,  as  uneconomic  as  they  are,  at 
the  moment  are  standing  like  a  stone  wall. 
It  Is  l>ehlnd  this  wall  where  we  must  find  a 
way  to  bring  into  the  market  ample  supply  of 
meat  to  feed  our  people. 

MUST   BK   REALISTIC 

The  Ploeser  program  considers  the  roll -back 
as  fixed  and  proposes  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem with  that  as  a  known  factor.  The  plan 
which  I  propose  provides  for  ceilings  at  all 
steps  in  the  growing,  feeding,  slaughtering, 
processing,  and  retailing  of  beef.  It  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  the  retention  In  the 
meat  Industry  of  all  normal,  customary,  and 
traditional  channels  of  distribution.  It  safe- 
guards against  destructive  price  squeezes.  It 
protects  the  feeding  costs  of  live  animals  and 
allows  for  deficiencies  in  the  proportlonment 
of  the  over-all  price  range — from  producer  to 
consumer — to  be  aided  If.  and  when,  neces- 
sary by  Incentive  Government  assistance. 
It  protects  the  IndependenU  in  the  meat  in- 
dustry by  equitable  allocation  of  available 
supply.  If  we  must  have  subsidy,  then  let's 
put  it  to  work  as  an  Incentive  for  produc- 
tion, which  Is  the  only  point  at  which  it  will 
do  any  good. 

While  the  Ploeser  plan  was  drafted  specifl- 
cally  for  beef.  It  Is  equally  applicable  to 
lamb,  veal,  pork,  and  poultry.  In  other 
words,  It  Is  an  over-all  plan  for  the  meat  In- 
dustry. Beef  is  the  No.  1  problem  of  mal- 
distribution and  consvuner  shortage.  There 
Is  not  a  shortage  of  live  cattle.  Lacking 
proper  consumption  and  normal  distribution 
a  critical  situation  may  easily  develop.  A 
drought  could  cause  bankruptcy  for  every 
cattle  grower  In  the  Nation.  The  solution 
seems  to  rest  In  the  proper  adjustment  of  by- 
product prices,  protection  of  feed  cosU,  and 
proper  proportlonment  of  the  reUil  price. 


IN   THS   KIDOLK  OT  A  MUSOLB 

I  realize  fully  that  the  rancher  and  tbe 
feeder  of  cattle  does  not  welcome  the  idea 
of  celling  prices  on  live  animals.  None  of 
us  welcome  the  Idea  of  an  over-all  managed 
economy  in  any  line  of  trade.  But,  we  must 
realise  that  we  are  not  living  in  a  free  econ- 
omy during  the  war.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  we  must  be  realistic  If  we  are  to  feed 
the  Nation.  You  and  I  would  have  managed 
the  entire  program  differently  from  the  be- 
ginning. Now  we  must  accept  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  at  the  beginning — we  are  in  tbe 
middle — in  the  middle  of  a  muddle — with 
certain  unrelenting  political  conditions 
which  cannot  be  corrected  overnight  or  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks.  If  around  these  con- 
ditions we  can  build  a  program  which  will 
at  least  sUrt  Into  action  the  marketing  and 
normal  distribution  of  meat — then  that  is 
the  program  we  must,  at  least  temporarily, 
demand.  This  program,  I  believe,  will  permit 
all  branches  of  the  meat  industry  to  live; 
and  not  only  to  live,  but  to  feed  the  people 
and  supply  the  armed  services  and  lend-lease. 
I  ask  for  your  support  of  this  program — ^I  ask 
for  the  administration's  adoption  of  this 
program. 


Confresi  Curbs  the  Bureancnti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  mCHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRK8BNTATIVM 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martih.  Jr.,  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  Kiwanis  Clubs  In 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  August  25. 1943: 

The  unconquerable  American  courage  to 
uphold  the  right,  the  courage  to  accomplish 
miracles  in  the  face  of  any  kind  of  difficulty. 
Is  today  manifesting  lUelf  in  every  part  of 
the  globe.  In  cooperation  with  our  brave 
allies,  we  are  winning  the  war  tar  trtedam 
on  the  fields  of  battle.  The  dlcUtors  are  in 
retreat:  the  slave-driven  hordes  are  faUlng 
back  In  defeat  before  the  coxirage  and  deter- 
mination of  free  men  fighting  for  their  ideals 
and  their  own  liberties.  Already  the  dlcU- 
tors in  their  shell-proof  hlde-ouU  are 
haunted  by  the  enemy  from  whom  they  can 
never  escape — the  fear  of  the  Just  punish- 
ment which  soon  will  be  meted  out  to  them. 

The  American  people  are,  of  coxirse.  pro- 
foundly proud  of  their  fighting  men  and 
women.  Their  faith  In  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine*,  the  Air 
Forces,  the  Merchant  Seamen,  as  well  ■• 
m  the  many  thousands  of  enthusiastic  and 
patriotic  women  on  the  home  front  is  un- 
bounded. All  of  these  devoted  men  and 
women  are  dally  risking  their  hves  and  en- 
during hardships  and  sacrifices  so  the  Ameri- 
can ideal  of  life  and  liberty  may  be  pro- 
tected and  perpetuated  through  a  oomplet* 
victory.  Of  course,  we  all  long  for  the  return 
of  the  fighting  forces  to  their  homes. 

It  Is  needless  for  me  to  aay  that  a  united 
American  people  are  behind  this  greatest  war 
effort  of  all  time.  We  are  all  contributing  to 
the  victory,  whether  we  be  in  the  military 
ranks,  or  in  civilian  life,  or  in  the  actual 
fray  on  the  battle  fronts,  or  in  the  struggles 
I   of  the  home  front.    The  victory  which  w« 
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are  determined  to  win.  and  without  which 
we  wlU  never  ceeae  fighting  wlU  have  been 
•chtered  not  by  any  single  group,  or  elau,  but 
through  the  common  effort  of  lu  all. 

We  •!«  moved  to  profound  thankfulneaa 
ler  the  achleTemcnta  and  suooeaaes  of  our 
«i^t>ting  men  and  women;  we  are  all  deter- 
mined that  when  the  war  la  won,  when  tIc- 
tory  crowna  our  eflorta.  the  result  shall  not 
be  a  futUe  victory  for  the  men  and  women 
who  have  endured  the  hardships,  the  pri- 
vations, and  the  saerlfloes. 

Am  a  matter  ot  tnerltable  American  Im- 
pulse, as  a  matter  of  common  Justice  which 
to  tnhersnt  in  the  very  nature  of  Americans, 
we  must  and  we  will  make  our  plans  now 
for  the  proper  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled. 
and  lor  a  reabeorpUon  of  our  fighting  forces 
back  Into  peacetime  pursuits.  I  doubt  If  we 
eould  find  any  American  man  or  woman  who 
would  not  InstanUy  declare,  if  asked,  that 
when  the  men  and  women  of  the  military 
farces  have  completed  their  work  they  wlU 
be  entitled  to  Jobs;  they  will  be  entitled  to 
«  good  Itvellhood  in  the  period  of  transition 
from  war  activities  to  peace  pursuits.  This 
Is  the  tradltlooal  Amerlean  way  at  treating 
tts  defenders,  and  It  Is  both  effrontery  and 
imconsclonable  assumption  of  virtue  to  at- 
tempt to  usurp  as  the  poasesslon  of  any 
party  or  group  the  Intention  to  do  Justice 
to  the  returning  aoldlen. 

If  any  man.  or  any  party,  even  hinted  st 
doing  otherwise,  the  wrath  of  the  American 
people  would  drive  them  into  deserved 
oblivion. 

Several  committees  of  the  Congress  have 
for  months  been  studying  this  problem. 
These  studies  have  been  entirely  nonpartisan 
in  character.  No  attempt,  as  far  as  I  know, 
hM  been  made  either  by  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans to  Inject  politics.  To  do  so  would 
outrage  the  finest  instincts  of  the  American 
people. 

Of  eoxirse.  there  win  be  no  delay  In  the  Con- 
gress pssslng  legislation  to  deal  justly  and 
generously  not  only  with  the  disabled,  the 
permanently  incapacitated,  but  with  the  rest 
of  the  forces  in  such  a  way  that  w*^tiout  un- 
ttae  hardship  their  readjustment  Into  peace- 
ful piosults  can  be  accomplished  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  It  Is  needless  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  I  ahall  demand,  and  continue  to  de- 
mand, that  sTKh  legislation  be  given  Imme- 
dtete  eoaslderatlon.  when  the  Congress  re- 
eonvenes  in  September.  The  Congress  can 
be  depended  upon  to  do  full  Justice  to  our 
fighting  men  and  wcmen,  and  as  a  Member 
of  that  branch  of  the  Government.  I  can 
ctate  definitely  Oocgrees  wUl  be  glad  to  give 
this  Justice  on  its  own  initletlTe  end  we  will 
do  It  promptly. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  part  of  the  Amerlean 
creed  that  thoee  who  are  good  enot«h  to 
fight  for  their  country  deaerve  to  get  full 
Jostiee  when  the  fighting  is  over. 

While  we  depend  upon  our  military  and 
naval  toceee  to  win  the  fight  for  freedom 
i^ainst  the  dictators  on  the  far-flung  battle 
lines,  there  is  an  e<iually  important  Job  to  be 
done  by  the  patriots  on  the  home' front.  It 
would  be  tragic  beyond  eipresslon  if  our 
boye  were  to  win  the  victory  in  the  eonfliet 
at  arms,  and  while  they  were  doing  bo,  we 
■bould  allow  any  preasure  groups,  any  self- 
seekete.  any  influence,  of  any  character  what* 
eoever,  to  lose  the  peace  at  home.  How  un- 
utterably tragic  it  would  be  for  theee  heroic 
men  and  women  to  return  from  victory  at 
the  f»e**""g  front  to  dlsoove-  the  battle  has 
been  lost  on  the  home  front. 

The  only  way  the  American  people  ooukl 
poaalbly  be  brought  under  the  shadow  of 
danger  on  the  htane  front  would  be  by 
planned  confusion  and  regimented  chaoe.  de- 
Mgnert  so  to  bewilder  our  people  as  to  shake. 
tamporarlly.  their  faith  in  themaelvee  and  in 
Iheir  Oovemmuit  by  eonsent  of  the  governed. 

Signs  are  multiplying  that  Lincoln  ^>oke 
With  the  vlalon  of  a  prophet  when  he  said: 


*nrou  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
but  you  cant  fO':d  all  the  people  all  of  the 
time." 

The  American  people  are  aroxised  now  to  the 
dangers  which  tiireaten,  and  It  is  becoming 
abundantly  evident  that  they  are  detennlnecl 
their  liberties,  biith  economic  and  political. 
shall  be  preserved.  In  spite  of  the  obstinate 
determination  otherwise  of  a  powerful  politi- 
cal bureaucracy,  which  has,  over  the  past  10 
years,  been  built  up  In  Washington  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  America.  The  new 
spirit  of  Independence  In  the  Congreae,  which 
has  been  so  much  in  evidence  In  more  recent 
months.  Is  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the 
country. 

For  some  years  a  small  group  in  our  Nation 
have,  in  the  press,  over  the  air  waves,  on  the 
platform.  In  books  and  pamphlets,  tried  vig- 
orously to  undermine  American  Institutions, 
American  Ideals,  and  our  American  way  of 
life.  They  have  tried  to  break  down  the  con- 
fidence of  the  p<iople  In  their  special  instru- 
ment of  control  over  their  Government,  and 
their  Governors,  the  Congress,  as  an  institu- 
Uon. 

Thoee  thus  engaged  in  this  plan  to  smear 
American  Ideals  have  insisted  that  the  found- 
ing fathers  were  mercenary  and  selfish.  They 
have  asserted  over  and  over  again  that  the 
men  and  women  whose  pioneering  efforts  on 
farms,  in  factories,  and  In  the  mercantile 
establishments  have  made  America  a  rich 
and  mighty  country  were  actuated  by  ul- 
terior motives.  They  have  had  the  effron- 
tery. I  should  say  the  Insolence,  to  declare 
that  the  forebefirs  of  the  people  of  America, 
those  who  mad<!  this  great  country  the  ob- 
ject of  yeaminij  to  the  peoples  of  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world,  were  bucca- 
neers and  cutthroats.  These  professional 
scandalmongers  In  their  efforts  to  break 
down  the  fines:  traditions  which  find  ex- 
pression In  our  American  life  today,  have 
declared  the  American  system  Is  outmoded. 
They  have  Insisted  that  If  we  are  to  have 
security  we  muist  hand  over  our  liberty  to 
the  custody  of  the  bureaucrats.  They  have 
declared  private  enterprise,  which  helped  to 
bring  this  counti-y  to  Its  greatness,  has  failed. 
This  In  the  face  of  the  most  magnificent  job 
that  any  Indtistiial  institution  In  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  ever  accomplished  in  a  like 
period.  They  shut  their  eyes,  and  they  would 
have  us  shut  our  eyes  to  the  astounding  fact 
that  in  a  years  lo]ral  American  Industry, 
backed  by  American  labor  and  backed  by 
American  bralnn.  and  American  determina- 
tion, and  American  dexterity,  has  overcome 
the  lead  which  Hitler  and  Mussolini  hoped 
they  had  achieved  by  IS  years  of  careful 
planning,  and  of  driving  their  industries 
and  their  peoples,  day  and  night.  This  can- 
not be  denied,  it  Is  not  denied  by  these 
detractors  of  the  American  system;  they 
simply  try  to  ignore  it.  and.  In  the  face  of  It, 
ask  that  the  control  of  Industry,  of  business, 
of  agriculture,  be  turned  over  to  their  Inept 
and  selfish  management.  Were  It  not  so 
dangerotis  and  ti-agle,  it  would  be  the  Joke  of 
the  century. 

There  Is  one  grave  danger,  to  which  I 
think  the  American  people  must  bs  alert; 
that  is,  that  in  this  group  who  thus  try  to 
amear  our  American  institutions,  and  our 
American  Ideals,  we  are  not  dealing  entirely 
with  cltlaens  who  are  sincere  but  mistaken; 
on' the  contrary  we  are  dealing  with  some 
plotters  who,  de:lnltely,  and  deliberately,  are 
planning  to  tal:e  control  of  our  financial 
system,  of  otir  industrial  system,  of  our 
agrlcijltural  system,  and  of  our  political  and 
social  system.  They  will  take  over  that  con- 
trol If  they  posiilbly  can.  They  will  wreck 
our  American  system  of  government.  If  they 
possibly  can. 

Por  years  our  petals  have  accepted  New 
Deal    promises    of    good    government.    For 


many  a  meager  existence  was  called  security, 
and  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  political 
freedom. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  smoke  screen  of 
fears  kept  dense  by  declarations  of  a  suc- 
cession of  crises  and  emergencies  this 
political  bureaucracy  marched  forward. 
Commissions  and  bureaus  multiplied.  Ths 
Federal  Government  usvirped  the  rights  cf 
the  States  in  many  ways.  New  controls  anl 
supervision  were  fastened  upon  the  people 
under  the  guise  of  urgent  emergencies  whica 
never  emerged. 

Yes;  bureaucracy  was  on  Its  way  to  be- 
coming, as  someone  has  well  said,  "The  mas- 
ters of  the  people  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave." 

The  war  brought  new  anxieties  to  the  Na- 
tion, but  to  the  btueaucrats  it  meant  only 
a  new  and  better  opportunity  for  them  to 
try  to  consolidate  their  positions  and  tov- 
come  all-powerful.  They  reached  Into  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
men  flitted  back  and  forth  between  tlie 
executive  and  Judicial  branches  in  such 
a  v^ay  as  seriously  to  undermine  public  faith 
in  our  Judicial  institution. 

Finally,  these  bureaucrats  thought  the 
great  moment  had  come  for  their  ultimate 
conquest.  They  sought  the  reduction  of  the 
Congress,  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gor- 
ernment,  to  a  mere  formality — a  confirmed, 
suppliant,  and  permanent  rubber  stamp. 
They  first  began  to  defy  the  Congress.  If 
they  desired  a  law  and  Congress  refvised  ;o 
pass  it,  the  bureaucrats  achieved  their  pur- 
pose through  some  regulation  supported 
by  ready  legal  opinion.  If  an  appropriatic  a 
for  one  of  their  pet  projects  was  refused  ty 
the  Congress  they  promptly  turned  to  in 
Executive  allocation  of  blank  check  funds, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  such  action 
neceiisarily  violated  the  trust  Imposed  by  tl.e 
people  and  the  Congress  In  the  executes 
department  of  the  Government. 

These  bureaucrats  actually  had  the  Insc"- 
lence — and  I  may  say  the  bad  Judgment — 
to  believe  a  Nation  should  grovel  at  thejr 
feet.  They  thought  they  had  the  power,  tte 
money,  and  sufficient  control  of  the  Goverr^- 
ment,  to  destroy  any  who  might  oppose  then. 
For  a  long  time  they  rode  high.  Pear  wiiS 
everywhere.  No  one  dared  to  venture  Into 
business  without  extensive  legal  advice.  Ary 
citizen  who  dared  to  question  these  would-le 
Caesi.rs  was  denounced  as  an  unpatriot.o 
reactionary  and  an  American  Fascist. 

All  of  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  when 
we  stop  to  remember  that  many  of  the£« 
bureaucratic  so-called  experts,  before  belLg 
placed  in  their  exalted,  powerful,  and  lucri;- 
tive  positions  in  the  Government,  never  kne  v 
what  it  was  to  have  authority  over  anythlnif, 
or  anyone.  Nevertheless,  some  of  them  ove  •- 
night  danced  their  way  into  a  reputation  tt 
geniuces.  Their  alleged  marvelous  abilltlei, 
and  great  capacity  for  leadership,  were  e^:- 
tolled  by  30,000  paid  propagandists,  more  or 
less,  who  have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  more  than  $30,000,000  a  year.  Tlie 
cattle  raisers  of  Colorado  can  get  some  coii- 
ception  of  this  huge  annual  sum  which  they, 
as  taxpayers,  have  to  pay  out  each  year  ^o 
provide  this  personal  publicity  for  thefe 
bureaucrats  if  they  will  figure  how  mar  y 
head  of  cattle  they  wotild  have  to  produce 
in  this  State  to  pay  that  $30,000,000  ea<h 
year  The  farmers  of  Colorado  might  aji- 
praise  the  value  of  a  mile  of  beet  rows,  ard 
compute  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  beet  rows  they  must  plant  and 
harvest  to  pay  that  $30,000,000  a  year  f(ir 
bureaucratic  publicity. 

This  publicity  propaganda  literally  drencht  d 
the  air  waves,  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
worth-while  programs.  It  was  dinned  In'o 
the  ears  of  the  American  people  from  platforn 
and  racilo.  It  met  the  eyss  of  the  American 
people  from  newspapers,  booklets,  and  pam- 
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phlets.  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  over- 
burdened taxpayers  and  scattered  through 
this  Nation  by  the  millions  of  copies — liter- 
ally, and  actually,  by  the  trainloads. 

But.  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "You  can't  fool  all 
the  people  all  the  time."  The  bureaucrats 
reached  too  far.  With  their  Insatiable  lust 
for  power,  they  reached  too  high.  When  they 
set  out  to  discredit  the  Congress,  to  make 
that  institution  the  scapegoat  for  the  bun- 
gling, and  the  confusion,  and  the  contradic- 
tory policies,  which  characterized  the  execu- 
tive department,  they  attempted  something 
that  could  not  succeed  with  the  American 
people.  At  first  there  was.  or  appeared  to 
be,  some  popular  reaction  to  this  campaign 
of  "smear  the  Congress."  The  people  were 
for  some  months  uneasy.  They  did  not  want 
to  do  anything  which  would  interfere  in  the 
slightest  with  the  war  effort.  But  as  the  in- 
eptitude, the  internal  quarrels,  the  contradic- 
tions, the  conflicts,  the  confusion,  and  the 
unreasonablenejs  of  much  of  the  operation 
of  these  bureaucrats  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  became  more  and 
more  apparent,  the  people  were  convinced 
that  the  difficulty  lay,  not  with  the  Congress 
but  with  bureaucrats  who,  with  unparalleled 
boldness  and  insolence,  had  endeavored  to 
put  themselves,  under  cover  of  the  war  neces- 
sities, beyond  the  control  of  the  Congress 
and  to  usurp  the  legislative  functions. 

The  people  of  the  South,  who  had  hope- 
fully accepted  all  the  nostrums  handed  out  as 
democratic  medicine,  became  worried.  They 
saw  the  States'  rights  for  which  many  a  gal- 
lant southern  leader  had  died  vanishing,  as 
they  were  cajoled  and  coerced  with  their  own 
money.  Some  of  the  most  able  leaders  of 
the  Southland  became  disturbed  as  they 
anxiously  peered  Into  the  futiu'e  and  got 
some  hint  of  what  would  lay  ahead  for  them 
if  this  trend  toward  centralized  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  continue. 

The  anxieties  and  fears  of  the  South  were 
shared  by  the  people  of  New  England.  These 
anxieties  spread  all  over  the  East  and  began 
to  spread  westward  to  your  own  lovely  State 
of  Colorado  and  on  across  the  Rockies  to  the 
Pacific.  Every t)ody  began  to  wonder  what 
was  going  on  In  Washington.  They  didn't 
like  the  look  of  much  they  observed.  Al- 
though they  had  had  some  help  from  the 
United  States  Treasury,  because  nobody  could 
spend  billions  without  giving  some  help,  the 
people  began  to  realize  more  keenly  that, 
after  all,  this  was  really  their  own  money — 
money  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  repay 
in  taxes. 

The  people  were  whole-heartedly  In  favor, 
of  a  vigorous  and  victorious  prosecution  of 
the  war.  They  would  pay  taxes  and  sacri- 
fice for  this  great  effort  without  stint.  But 
they  wanted  the  war  fought  not  as  a  par- 
tisan conflict  but  as  a  war  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  crush  and  destroy  a  threat  to 
the  lives  and  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people.  Little  wonder  the  people  became  so 
seriously  disturbed  over  the  confusion  and 
the  bewilderment  and  the  contradiction 
which  characterize  the  efforts  of  little  men 
In  big  administrative  posts,  struggling  with 
each  other  for  power  while  war  production 
lagged.  Doubt  gave  way  to  dismay  as  the 
people  witnessed  the  sad  spectacle  of  men  in 
Important  war  posts  bitterly  accusing  each 
other  of  delaying  the  war  efforts  while  they 
played  personal  power  politics.  So,  then,  it 
was  the  American  people,  an  aroused  and 
worried  American  people  who  decided  In 
their  own  homes  and  in  their  own  com- 
munities to  do  something  about  this  un- 
conscionable official  bungling  in  Washing- 
ton. They  decided  to  try  to  crush  out 
partisan  politics  In  the  war  effort.  That  was 
what  precipitated  the  change  In  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 

The  new  Congress,  backed  by  the  people, 
asserted  Itself.    It  began  to  put  the  biaeau- 


crats  somewhat  in  their  places.  It  began 
what  historians,  some  day,  will  record  as  an 
epochal  fight  to  reclaim  delegated  powers 
extended  in  a  sincere  desire  to  facilitate  the 
war  effort,  but  which  had  been  shamefully 
abused,  and  misused,  by  self-seeking  bu- 
reaucrats, who  thought  more  of  their  own 
power  and  profit  than  they  did  about  the 
welfare  of  their  Nation.  When  the  turmoil 
of  war  is  ended,  when  events  can  be  seen  in 
their  true  perspective,  history  will  find  that 
It  was  in  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  in  1943  that  the  march  of 
the  bureaucrats  toward  supreme  power  was 
halted.  With  popular  support  the  fight  can 
be  continued  to  a  complete  victory. 

Even  though  the  smear  artists  may  seek  to 
blot  the  names  of  those  great,  grand  men 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  this  Nation,  it 
will  stand  forever  as  a  mark  of  their  great 
wisdom  that  the  founding  fathers  placed 
in  the  Constitution  the  power  of  appropria- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  people's  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress.  That  they  meant  to 
do  this  to  meet  Just  exactly  the  danger  which 
has  confronted  the  Nation  In  this  growth  of 
bureaucratic  power  was  testified  to  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  said: 

"The  representatives  of  the  people  In  Con- 
gress are  alone  competent  to  Judge  of  the 
general  disposition  of  the  people,  and  to 
what  precise  point  of  reformation  they  are 
ready  to  go." 

Along  with  Its  new  assertion  of  responsi- 
bility, the  Congress  must  have  a  definite 
program  of  action.  If  we  are  to  measure  up 
to  the  expectations  of  the  Nation. 

We  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  give  full, 
vigorous  support  to  the  war  effort,  as  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  has  done  In  the  past. 
The  conduct  of  the  war.  In  large  measure, 
almost  wholly,  rests  with  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  and  the  Congress  has  not  failed,  and 
win  not  fall,  to  give  them  everything  needed 
as  they  press  forward  to  bring  about  the 
earliest  possible  victory. 

The  Congress  mtist  be  watchful  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  It  must  be,  and  Is,  ready 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people.  It 
must,  without  fear  or  favor,  point  out  any 
errors  of  omission  or  commission.  It  mtist 
make  constructive  suggestions.  If  and  when 
the  occasion  demands.  This  all  must  be  In  a 
cooperative  spirit.  There  is  no  inclination  on 
tJiie  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  want  to  take,  even  for 
a  moment,  the  control  or  direction  of  any 
war  plan,  or  war  strategy,  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  military  and  naval  experts. 

Th-s,  fellow  citizens.  Is  no  time  for  petty 
fault  finding.  It  Is  no  time  for  anybody  to 
pursue  a  course  of  narrow  partisanship. 
America  Is  Imperiled  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  The  call  to  protect  it  is  above  the  in- 
terest of  any  party,  or  any  section,  or  any 
group,  or  any  man. 

The  Congress  has  delegated  great  powers  to 
the  several  branches  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  This  was  necessary 
because  the  details  of  war  activity  must  be 
carried  out  by  the  executive  machinery  of  the 
Government.  It  remains  a  fact,  however, 
that  the  Congress,  having  yielded  these  jxjw- 
ers,  has  a  direct  and  solemn  obligation  to  the 
people  to  watch  carefully  their  use.  Congress 
must  ever  be  ready  to  amend,  restrict,  or 
even  to  recall  any  authority  granted  If  new 
conditions,  or  misuse  of  the  powers,  should 
make  it  essential  to  the  public  interest  to  do 
so.  Above  all,  it  is  the  Imperative  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  take  back  these  powers  when 
the  war  is  over.  We  do  not  want  to  copy  Hit- 
ler. We  do  not  want  to  fight  a  war  against 
dictatorship  abroad,  and  set  up  a  dictatorship 
In  America  as  a  permanent  fixture. 

Pursuant  to  Its  responsibility,  the  Congress 
has  intervened  in  several  matters  to  save  or 
to  attempt  to  save  the  people  from  bungling 


Inefficiency  as  In  the  O.  P.  A.  The  Members 
of  Congress  saw  that  a  group  of  Inexperienced 
novices  were  badly  upsetting  the  economic 
life  of  the  Nation  and  moved  In  with  the 
constructive  requirement  that  the  head  offi- 
cials of  the  different  branches  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
should  have  had  some  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  with  the  handling  of  the  com-» 
modity  over  which  they  were  given  power  to 
pronounce  a  life  or  death  sentence.  Con- 
gress believed,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree, 
that  a  little  practical  experience  wouldn't  be 
a  handicap,  even  for  a  bureaucrat. 

The  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Congress 
to  protect  the  country  from  the  natursd  Im- 
pulses of  any  group  of  zealots  who  would, 
under  cover  of  the  war.  Impose  their  par- 
ticular brand  of  totalitarian  economics 
upon  the  people.  Sheer  fairness  to  our 
millions  of  fighting  men  and  women  de- 
crees that  if  we  are  to  consider  any  funda- 
mental change  In  our  form  of  government, 
and  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  we  should 
wait  until  they  are  back  home  and  can 
have  something  to  say  about  what  choloo 
shall  be  made. 

Aware  that  this  group  of  experlmentsJlsta 
who  would  make  the  Nation  a  vast  colleo- 
tlon  of  social  and  economic  guinea  pigs  if 
they  could,  the  Congress  moved  to  rescind 
the  regulation— which  It  had  previously  em- 
phaticaily  rejected — that  no  one  could  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  more  than  $25,000  a  year. 
Tlie  bureaucrats  wanted  to  enforce  thla 
plan.  They  asked  the  Congress  to  legallas 
their  desires  by  an  act.  The  request  was 
refused,  and  assurances  demanded  that  the 
act  which  contained  this  power  would  not 
be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Ink  was 
hardly  dry  on  the  signatures  making  ths 
act  a  law  when  the  promise  to  the  Congress 
was  boldly  and  cynically  broken.  Then  tha 
Congress  acted — as  It  should  liave — and  re- 
scinded the  regulation.  This  Is  but  ona 
of  several  instances  In  which  the  most  sol- 
emn promises  of  the  bureaucrats  made  to 
the  Congress  have  been  Insolently  and  cyn- 
ically broken  the  moment  the  Congress  ac- 
cepted those  promises.  The  Issue  here  waa 
not  the  merit  or  lack  of  merit  of  the  par- 
ticular regulation.  It  was  whether  tha 
bureaucrats  or  Congress  should  make  ths 
laws  of  the  land.  Changes  of  this  wide- 
sweeping  character  must  remain  within  th» 
dlrecticn  of  Congress  If  we  are  to  have  pop- 
ular government. 

Congress  must  protect  and  perpetuate  tha 
American  system  of  free  enterprise.  Wa 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  maintaining  the 
rights  and  the  privileges  of  the  common 
man,  and  rightfully  so.  America  waa 
founded  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  tha 
common  man.  It  grew  great  through  a  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  in  which  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  common  man  were  ex- 
ercised and  enjoyed  by  the  common  man. 
That  is  exactly  why,  throughout  all  the  yean 
of  our  Nation's  history,  the  son  of  the  poor- 
est common  man  in  the  country  could  asptrs 
to  wealth  In  business  or  the  White  House 
In  politics  and  have  as  much  hope  of  real- 
izing his  dreams  as  any  other  boy  in  the 
Nation  if  he  had  the  stuff  In  him.  I  can 
speak  with  heartfelt  sincerity  and  real  knowl- 
edge on  his  subject,  because  I  started  life  as 
the  son  of  a  poor  family.  I  can  testify  as 
to  the  blessings  of  the  rlghU  and  privileges 
of  the  common  man,  both  in  business  and 
In  politics.  My  country's  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  free  politics  has  been  good 
to  me,  and  I  testify  that  It  Is  the  greatest 
system  on  earth  for  the  common  man.  And 
we  don't  want  any  experimentalists  with 
strange  and  foreign  ideas  as  to  how  humanity 
ought  to  be  run  to  destroy  that  system  ao 
rich  with  blessings  and  opportunities  for 
the  common  man  and  the  children  of  the 
common    man.     Misguided   aeal   must   not 
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mmkt  th«  common  man  always  remain   a 
oomoKm  man. 

Hm  mott  drastic  economy  In  noneaaentlal 
«Q)cndltures  U  an  a)3«oIutc  neoeaalty  If  we 
are  to  m^i"**'"  national  loWency.  The  pro- 
ponents of  borrowing  ouraelves  out  of  debt 
and  of  spending  oorselTcs  back  into  pros- 
perity will  land  the  Nation  In  the  swamp  of 
bankruptcy  if  we  dont  mrb  them. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress 
Ve  saved  the  taxpayers  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  and  the  potential  savings 
through  uselesj  bureaus  eliminated  will  go 
higher.  And  I  submit  that  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  ts  stlU  a  lot  of  money  In  any  man's 
language. 

Congress  must  guard  against  the  absorp- 
tion of  SUtes'  rights  by  means  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  If  Federal  appropriations  for 
aid  of  States  are  necessary,  let  them  be  made, 
but  keep  control  of  State  activities  and  SUte 
.policies  within  the  States  themselves. 

We  are  learning  with  great  uneasiness  that 
Important  and  far-reaching  commitments 
are  being  made  by  the  executive  department 
of  the  Qovertunent  to  other  nations.  The 
American  people  are  being  conunltted  to  re- 
qj-msibllltles  they  know  nothing  of.  This 
ahovtld  not  be.  Our  constitutional  system 
provides  for  the  ratification  by  the  Senate 
of  foreign  treaties  and  Important  commit- 
ments, and  this  Is  the  only  safe  and  proper 
way.  Yet  every  day  we  are  hearing  and  read- 
ing of  secret  conferences,  star-chamber  ses- 
aions  in  which  the  results  are  so  censored 
the  Congress  and  the  people  are  kept  Ln  com- 
plete Ignorance  of  anything  but  the  bare  In- 
Xormation  that  they  have  been  committed 
to  some  new  course  of  world  action.  This  Is 
utterly  dangerous,  and  the  Congress  must  In- 
aist  on  more  information  and  more  part  in 
these  conferences,  and,  certainly,  in  the  final 
decisloiu.  It  has  become  a  popular,  and  ex- 
ceedingly dangaroua  game  among  the  bureau- 
crats in  Washington  of  bypascing  Congress. 
lliat  means  they  are  bypassing  the  American 
paopla  as  well.  Congress  should  insist  upon 
aaving  representatives  at  all  conferences. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  responsibilities 
Which  confront  the  Congress.  The  people 
should  make  known  to  their  Representatives 
their  will  in  these  matters.  They  have  not 
lost  their  right  of  petition  to  their  Congress 
They  have  not  relinquished  their  absolute 
right  to  tell  their  public  servants  what  they 
want  done— and  they  never  should.  There 
have  been  many  attempts  lately  to  convince 
the  Nation  that  in  some  mysterious  way  the 
people  have  suddenly  become  subjects  and 
the  bureaucrats  the  masters.  But  this  isn't 
•o.  These  petty  tyrants  can  remain  petty 
tyrants  only  if  the  people  permit  them  to. 
Public  opinion  Is  still  by  far  the  strongest 
power,  economic  and  political,  in  America. 

Hie  Congress  wants  the  United  States  to 
assume  all  proper  responsibilities  in  read- 
lusting  the  post-war  world,  but  Congress 
wants  the  people  to  know  what  adjust- 
BMnts  will  be  necessary  and  what  responsl- 
"tkUlties  America  must  imdertake  We  want 
to  help  all  th«  other  peoples  of  the  world 
back  to  sanity,  peace,  and  progress,  but  we 
can  only  help  them  If  they  are  willing  to 
lielp  themselves;  we  cannot  alone  achieve 
that  sanity,  peace,  and  progress  for  all  the 
rest,  of  the  world. 

We  all  rsaliae  the  desirability  at  a  peace- 
ful, prosperous  world.  We  all  want  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  to  be  free — when  they 
want  freedom,  and  are  ready  for  it. 

Only  a  safe,  sane,  sound,  solvent  America 
can  help  the  rest  of  the  world  back  to  peace 
and  prosperity.  Nobody  ever  ssved  a  drown- 
ing man  by  Jumping  in  and  sinking  with 
htm. 

Our  flnt  Job,  our  first  duty  to  ourselves 
•nd  to  our  posterity,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  to  kesp  America  strong,  solvent,  free. 
to  be  a  beacon  of  hope,  a  Uattx  of  progress. 


a  ready  help  for  all  people  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  who  want  to  achieve  freedom  and  who 
want  to  live  in  pes.ce.  Let  us  see  to  it  that 
we  perform  that  iluty  fully  and  earnestly; 
that  those  who  sje  making  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  this  war,  together  with  those  who 
In  past  wars  have  yielded  up  their  all  upon 
the  altar  of  their  country's  defense  shall 
not  have  died  in  vfiin. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  this  Nation,  under 
Ood,  shall  survive  iind  go  on.  under  a  govern- 
ment of,  by.  smd  for  the  people. 


Mo«re  Dry  Dock  Co.,  of  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  Calif.,  Receives  Mari- 
tinc  M 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  CAuroaNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
have  but  a  single  purpose — winning  the 
war.  We  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  making  sure  of  defeating  those  who 
would  so  ruthlessly  destroy  our  way  of 
life.  Never  again  will  the  people  of  this 
Republic  permit  treacherous  oppression 
to  rear  Its  ugly  head.  Mercy  and  free- 
dom shall  prevail. 

Last  August  14  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  a  most  unique  ship-launching 
ceremony  at  the  Moore  yards.  The 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.  maintains  its  ofiSce 
in  San  Francisco  and  plant  in  Oakland, 
Calif.  The  Moore  organization  was  pre- 
pared for  the  war  shipbuilding  program 
and  has  made  an  enviable  record.  Au- 
gust 14,  1943,  will  long  be  remembered 
In  the  history  of  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
The  Moore  shipbuilders  launched  three 
splendid  vessels  and,  at  the  same  time, 
received  the  coveted  maritime  M 
award.  The  day  also  marked  the  sev- 
entieth birthday  anniversary  of  Joseph 
A.  Moore,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Ships  and  shipping  are  synonymous 
with  San  Francisco.  My  home  city  has 
produced  a  long  Une  of  shipping  men. 
But  no  one  has  contributed  more  to  the 
shipbuilding  Industry  than  Joe  Moore, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  enter  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Mr.  Moore's  remarks. 
Also,  I  insert  addresses  by  Admiral 
Emory  S.  Land,  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission;  Vice  Ad- 
miral John  W.  Oreenslade.  commandant 
of  the  twelfth  naval  district;  Carl  W. 
Flesher,  west  coast  regional  director  of 
the  Maritime  Commission;  and  Joseph  A. 
Moore.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Co. 

The  sponsors  of  the  three  ships  were 
Joe  Moore's  daughter  and  daughters-in- 
law.  Mrs.  John  E.  Mock  christened  the 
steamship  Spitfire,  Mrs.  Joseph  A, 
Moore.  Jr.,  the  Monarch  of  the  Seas. 
and  Mrs.  James  Rolph  Moore  Herald  of 
the  Morning. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  loyalty,  pa- 
triotic devotion,  and  sentiment.  It  is 
fitting  for  the  Natloa  to  take  pride  in 
such  stirring  events. 


Chairman  of  the  day,  William  Bald- 
win, in  presenting  Mr.  Moore  said: 

It  Is  sentimentally  significant  that  the 
Moore  Dry  Dock  C!o.  and  employees  should  be 
honored  with  the  award  of  the  maritime  M  on 
the  birthday  of  Its  chairman.  Mr.  Moore 
has  led  his  organization  through  wars  and 
peace,  a  pioneer  shipbuilder  on  the  Pacific 
coast  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Moore. 

Joseph  A.  Moore  responded: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Baldwin.  This  is  probably 
the  greatest  day  In  the  history  of  the  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Co.  Personally,  I  am  very 
proud  and  happy  to  congratulate  the  em- 
ployees of  this  company  for  their  efforts 
which  have  enabled  them,  and  the  company, 
to  win  the  merit  award  to  be  presented  by  the 
United  States  Maritime  Ckimmlsslon.  The 
design  and  workmanship  on  vessels  con- 
structed in  our  yards  require  exceptional  abil- 
ity and  experience,  and  our  success  in 
attaining  the  maritime  M  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  employees  of  this  organization  have 
possessed  thase  quallflcatlons.  I  cannot  too 
hl?hly  compliment  them  on  the  work  they 
have  accomplished.  The  reputation  for  qual- 
ity of  workmanship,  which  has  stood  through 
many  years,  is  something  In  which  all  of 
them  may  have  personal  pride;  it  has  been 
built  by  the  production  of  flne  ships,  as  well 
as  through  the  performance  of  difficult  repair 
and  conversion  work.  Many  of  the  men  and 
women  in  our  yards  are  engaged  in  an  en- 
tirely new  line  of  work  and  the  successful 
adjustment  of  their  lives  to  the  changed  con- 
dincns  and  environment  Is  the  best  possible 
tribute  to  their  loyalty,  and  to  their  determi- 
nation to  play  a  part  In  this  great  cause  of 
freedom  and  decency. 

We've  had  a  tough  Job  to  perform  thus  far 
and  yet,  it  may  well  be  there's  still  a  bigger 
Job  ahead.  No  one  knows  when  the  end  of 
this  war  will  come,  and  until  It  does  it's  our 
task  to  go  all  out  In  our  efforts.  We  must 
build  and  repair  more  and  more  ships  to  carry 
equipment  and  supplies  to  those  heroic  men 
out  on  the  battle  fronts.  Thousands  of  our 
own  men  are  out  there — over  fifteen  thousand 
from  our  yard  are  in  the  armed  forces — some 
have  gone  to  the  great  beyond — and  I  believe 
that  every  man  and  woman  In  this  organiza- 
tion is  determined  that  these  sacrifices  shall 
not  have  been  in  vain.  We'll  fight  for  pro- 
duction on  thl=  home  front  until  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  aviators  all  come  home  with 
•  the  flag  of  victory  flying  high.  That's  our 
job  and  we  propose  to  do  it. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  the 
vast  audience  of  employees  and  guests  who 
are  here  today  to  witness  the  presentation 
of  the  Merit  Award  and  the  triple  launching 
which  will  take  place  immediately  after  the 
award  is  made.  And  further  I  would  like  to 
say  that  we  were  very  happy  to  be  advised 
by  Rear  Admiral  H.  L.  Vlckery,  vice  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
that  the  presentation  would  be  made  by  Ad- 
miral Greenslade.  And  so.  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
yru  our  very  good  friend,  Vice  Admiral  John 
W.  Oreenslade,  commandant  of  the  Twelfth 
Naval  District. 

AOMIRAI.    GRXENSLAOI 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Moore,  Jr.,  Mr.  Plesher, 
distinguished  guests,  and  employees  and 
executives  of  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co. — 

1.  It  Is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an  altogether 
agreeable  duty  to  be  here  this  morning  with 
you  men  and  women  of  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co. 
and  to  share  with  you  in  the  ceremonies 
recognizing  and  honoring  your  accomplish- 
ments. It  Is  an  added  personal  pleasure  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Moore,  chairman  of  the 
board,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  birthday. 
Both  are  memorable  events — milestones  iji 
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the  history  of  an  able  man  and  in  the  record 
of  a  company  s  distinguished  service. 

2.  Although  I  speak  now  by  invitation  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  as  the  Com- 
mission's official  representative.  I  assure  you 
that  yotu  Navy  is  likewise  vitally  interested 
and  concerned  in  all  phases  of  your  effort. 
So  are  the  other  services,  our  whole  clvUlan 
population,  our  allies  and.  in  fact,  every 
person  who  waits  and  works  for  the  utter 
defeat  of  Japan  and  Germany. 

3.  It  has  become  universally  apparent.  I 
am  sure,  that  the  steadily  Increasing  pressure 
of  Allied  offensives  on  both  land  and  seas 
has  followed  paralleled  Improvements  In  the 
shipping  situation.  Our  successes  in  the 
southwest  Pacific,  the  Aleutians,  and  the 
Mediterranean  have  been  finally  dependent 
upon  ship-borne  men  and  ship-borne  sup- 
plies and  ship-borne  weapons.  When  other 
fronts  are  opened,  these,  too.  will  call  im- 
peratively for  ever-increasing  tonnages.  We 
are  invasion-bent  for  victory:  record- 
breaking  production  goals  have  been  set  be- 
cause victory  Itself  can  come  only  as  a  record- 
breaking  achievement. 

4.  Because  of  outstanding  work,  you  men 
and  women  here  before  me  have  been  sin- 
gled out  by  the  Maritime  Commission  as  a 
select  group  worthy  of  a  signal  honor.  The 
repair  and  conversion  program  of  your  com- 
pany has  resulted  In  the  return  to  service 
of  one  ship  already  in  commission  every 
16  hours  since  Pearl  Harbor.  The  new.  fast 
caroo  ships  which  leave  this  yard  add  im- 
portant volume  to  the  transportation  lines 
which  are  carrying  defeat  to  the  Axis  powers. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  particular  source  of 
pride— and  rightly  so — to  Moore  employees 
and  management  alike  that  operational 
methods  In  these  departments  of  cargo  ship 
construction,  conversion,  and  repair  have 
reached  such  an  enviable  degree  of  efficiency. 

5  But  you  all  must  remember  also  that 
you  assurne  major  responsibilities  with  the 
granting  of  this  Maritime  "M"  award.  You 
have  proved  your  mettle.  The  growing 
pains  of  a  remarkable,  as  well  as  dislocating, 
plant  expansion  are  behind  you  now.  You 
are  largely  a  seasoned  lot,  with  an  estab- 
lished minimum  capacity  which  must  be  de- 
pendably maintained.  With  this  fund  of 
experience  to  call  upon,  you  will  be  prepared 
for  such  future  production  changes  and  con- 
tingencies as  may  arise — and  can  be  expected 
to  take  these  in  stride. 

6.  It  may  be  that  victory  is  Just  around  the 
corner.  I  would  not  presume  to  contradict 
the  soothsayers  who  appear  to  be  much  more 
certain  on  this  score  than  I  can  pretend  to 
be.  But  I  would  suggest  that  there  already 
have  been  many  such  apparent  corners  in 
thi.s  war— yet  we  still  fight  on.  There  were 
Dunkerque,  the  blitz  of  Britain.  Pearl  Harbor, 
and   Stalingrad. 

7.  We  and  our  allies  have  risen  from  dis- 
aster. We  have  assumed  the  offensive,  yes. 
But  war-weariness  and  let-down  are  dan- 
gerous and  expensive  luxuries  in  any  such 
finish  fight.  Our  enemies  have  more  than 
once  hoisted  fraudulent  white  fiags,  then 
mercilessly  slaughtered  the  victims  of  their 
ruse.  Now  they  must  come  to  us  with  up- 
raised arms  or  be  destroyed.  And  the  men 
and  women  of  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.  will  con- 
tinue. I  am  confident,  to  stand  by  their  tools 
and  Ignore  the  white  fiags  of  prophecy.  Let 
the  German  and  Japanese  masters,  together 
with  their  completely  dominated  Industrial 
workers  and  slaves,  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally to  democracy  and  free  labor  before 
you  relax  your  guard. 

8.  So,  with  confidence  in  final  victory  and 
confidence  in  you.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  present  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  this  maritime  M 
pennant  and  the  victory  fleet  flag.  This 
award.  Mr.  Moore,  is  a  symbol  of  achievement 
earned    by    you   and    your    employees.    May 


you  continue  to  fly  It  with  the  pride  of  ac- 
complishment and  as  full  partners  in  democ- 
racy untU  victory  is  ours. 

JOSZPH  A.  Mooas,  JS. 
Admiral  Oreenslade,  distinguished  guests 
and  fellow  workers.  It  is  a  real  honor  and 
privilege  to  accept  this  maritime  M  pen- 
nant and  victory  fieet  fiag  in  behalf  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.  This 
award  Is  made  In  recognition  of  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  work  performed  In  the  con- 
struction, conversion  and  repair  of  merchant 
vessels. 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.  Is  a  pioneer  organiza- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  pioneer  tradi- 
tion which  has  developed  here  is  one  of  which 
we  can  all  be  proud.  Pioneers  have  always 
striven  toward  new  goals,  toward  new  hori- 
zons. To  all  of  us  here,  this  fiag  will  serve 
as  a  beacon  to  draw  us  to  still  higher  and 
greater  goals  of  achievement. 

I  shoiUd  like,  at  this  time,  to  acknowledge 
with  thanks  the  untiring  assistance  that  has 
come  to  us  from  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  Its  west  coast  regional  director  and  his 
staff:  furthermore,  our  subcontractors  and 
vendors  have  worked  with  us  heart  and  soul 
and  to  all  of  these  groups  goes  much  of  the 
credit.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  their 
continuing  efforts. 

I  know  that  to  each  of  us  this  award  means 
recognition  of  the  time  that  we  put  just  a 
little  more  Into  the  job.  of  the  time  when 
we  did  a  little  more  than  our  best.  The 
memory  of  this  occasion  will  help  us  all  to 
remember  our  obligations  to  those  who  are 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  around  the 
world.  This  spirit  will  remain  with  us  as  we 
fly  the  maritime  pennant  and  assume  its  ac- 
companying responsibilities.  This  award 
win  be  a  symbol  of  our  continued  fight  to- 
ward greater  speed  and  efficiency  In  the  pro- 
duction and  repair  of  ships;  thus  we  may 
aid  In  the  service  of  our  country. 

It  is  with  pride  In  that  which  has  been 
accomplished  and  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
work  that  remains  to  be  done  that  we  raise 
the  maritime  M  pennant  and  the  Victory 
fieet  fiag  over  the  shipyards  of  the  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Co. 

In  offering  congratulations  Admiral 
Emory  S.  Land,  speaking  over  the  radio, 
from  Washington,  had  this  to  say: 

It  Is  a  matter  of  great  personal  gratifica- 
tion to  be  privileged  today  to  congratulate 
Joe  Moore  and  every  man  and  woman  asso- 
ciated with  him  In  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.  on 
the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday. 

Rounding  out  more  than  a  half  century  of 
active  association  with  shipping  and  ship- 
building. It  U  fitting  that  this  dean  of  Pacific 
coast  shipbuilders  and  his  company  should 
receive  the  Maritime  Commission's  merit 
award  for  distinguished  service.  It  is  the  first 
such  award  made  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  shipbuilding,  repairing  and  conver- 
sion, and  it  is  a  testimonial  to  the  broad 
scope  of  the  service  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co. 
is  rendering  this  Nation  in  the  all-out  war 
effort.  Your  organization  made  one  of  the 
finest  shipbuilding  contributions  to  the  last 
World  War.  In  the  interval  between  that 
war  and  this,  you  have  continued  In  the  face 
of  complicated  and  severe  conditions  to  make 
further  valuable  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
maritime  progress. 

Now,  with  a  greatly  enlarged  plant  and  a 
force  of  more  than  34,000  employees,  of  whom 
atwut  5.000  are  women,  you  are  making  fur- 
ther shipbuilding  records  that  will  live  to 
your  everlasting  credit  In  the  history  of  your 
Nation's  merchant  marine  and  Navy. 

To  Joe  Moore  should  go  the  grateful  rec- 
ognition of  the  American  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry for  his  adoption  and  development  of 
the  most  modern  methods,  such  as  prefabrl- 
cation  and  welding.     Those  methods  today 


are  responsible  In  a  great  degree  for  the 
astounding  shipbuilding  records  being  made 
by  the  entire  indusuy.  Today  you  launch 
three  C-2  ships  for  the  Maritime  CcMxuniB- 
Bion.  Tliat  in  itself  is  a  flne  testimonial  to 
the  vigor,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  abUity  d 
Joe  Moore.  It  is  an  achievement  that  en- 
titles him,  his  able  sons,  and  every  one  of  you 
associated  with  them  to  wear  with  the  honor 
you  so  justly  deserve  the  merit  Inslgne  of 
the  Maritime  Commission.  That  is  as  truly 
a  decoration  for  distinguished  aervioe  as  any 
award  made  to  the  men  of  otir  fighting 
forces.  It  is  full  proof  that  workers  and  man- 
agement have  cooperated  in  the  plant  of  the 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.  with  a  keen  patriotic 
desire  to  make  every  poesible  contribution  to 
victory  for  their  NaUon  and  its  alUes.  It  haa 
taken  brawn  and  brains  to  bring  these  re- 
sults. 

God  gave  us  two  ends  to  use.  One  to  think 
with.  One  to  sit  with.  The  war  depends  on 
which  we  choose.  Heads  to  wm.  Tails  we 
lose. 

The  record  of  the  Moore  Dry  X)ock  Co.  could 
only  have  been  attained  because  all  of  you 
have  adopted  the  heads-we-wln  policy.  On 
behalf  of  the  Maritime  Commlsalon  and  the 
people  cf  the  Nation  1  desire  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  for  your  flne  accomplish- 
ments. 

Our  wish  is  that  Joe  Moore  and  his  great 
organization  may  go  on  together  for  many 
more  years — to  victory  and  iu  beyond,  with 
continued  health,  prosperity,  and  happlnese. 
My  personal  congratulations  to  each  of  the 
charming  sponsors — daughters  of  the  hoes. 

And  my  special  congratulations  to  every 
man  and  woman  In  the  yards.  You  have  ar- 
rived the  hard  way.  More  power  to  you. 
And  give  the  Axis — you  know  what. 

Each  employee  received  an  insignia  of 
recognition.  Carl  N.  Plesher  conferred 
the  badges  with  these  words: 

Admiral  Oreenslade.  management  and 
employees  of  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co..  and 
honored  guests,  today  is  indeed  a  signal  oc- 
casion for  the  management  and  employee* 
of  the  Moore  shipyard.  No  shipyard  on  the 
west  coast  has  been  confronted  with  such  a 
complex  production  problem,  for  you  are 
building  ships  for  both  the  Navy  and  the 
Maritime  Commission,  and  these  of  dissimi- 
lar design.  In  addition  to  new  construction 
you  have  a  tremendous  amotmt  of  repair 
and  conversion  work,  which  adds  further  dif- 
ficulties. Your  accomplishment  during  the 
past  year,  however,  is  evidence  that  the  man- 
agement and  men  of  this  yard  have  what  it 
takes  to  handle  such  a  complicated  problem. 

The  M  fiag  Is  not  given  lightly;  it  Is  given 
only  to  those  with  steadfast  purpose  and  con- 
stant effort  who  set  production  records  for 
others  to  emulate.    Men  on  the  fighting  front 
receive  medals  for  valor  beyond  the  call  of 
dutv.    It  Is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  your 
Government  should  likewise  give  due  recogni- 
tion to  the  people  on  the  home  front  for 
excellency  in  production,  and  that  Is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  merit  badges  that  every  em- 
ployee of  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.  is  now  en- 
titled to  wear.    Today  Is  to  be  packed  with 
one  stirring  event  after  another,  but  I  feel  it 
would  be  Incomplete  if  we  did  not  also  cele- 
brate  Mr.  Moore's  seventieth  birthday  for, 
after  all,  this  occasion  haa  been  made  poni- 
ble  only  through   his  many  yeart  of  hard 
work,  enterprise,  and  perseverance.     He  haa, 
I  am  sure,  steered  this  yard  through  many 
rough    seas.     One    of    Mr.    Moore's    favorite 
songs  is  The  Builder,  and  it  is  Indeed  appro- 
priate, for  not  only  has  he  buUt  the  finest 
ships  to  sail  the  seven  seas  but.  far  more 
important,  he  has,  over  a  period  of  yeara, 
built   character   in   hundreds   of   men   and 
women  who  have  been  asecclated  with  him. 
Many   men   in   the  shipyards  on   the   west 
coast  received  their  first  traming  under  the 
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fuldance  of  Mr.  Ifoore:  and  well  has  b« 
achooled  his  own  K>na  and  daughter*  to  fol- 
low the  work  of  hli  chosen  profession. 

Admiral  Land  has  fxat  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation for  your  fine  accomplishments  and 
loyalty,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation on  behalf  of  the  west  coast  regional 
ofllce  for  the  Important  part  that  jrou  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  of  the  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Co.  hare  played  In  contributing  to  this 
miracle  of  shipbuilding. 

And  now  I  am  happy  to  present  the  merit 
Insignia  to  three  representative  employees, 
ICrs.  Pearl  K.  Lane,  of  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment; Mr.  Praitk  A.  I^)^thaus,  of  the  hull 
department:  and  Mr.  Prank  H.  Nyman,  of 
the  machine  shop.  As  soon  as  distribution 
can  be  made,  every  employee  of  the  company 
will  receive  this  same  award,  a  symbol  of 
recognition  of  individual  work  well  done. 


A  RmuHuUc  CoBstrnctMrn  AckieTeneat 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARES 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or  lUCBUUM 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  RSPRXSBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  September  14. 1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  new  MacArthur  lock 
was  opened  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
on  July  11,  1943.  it  marked  tire  comple- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  con- 
struction achievements  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  This  $14,000,000  lock  was 
completed  in  less  than  14  months.  The 
last  preceding  lock  constructed  at  the 
same  point  took  over  6  years  to  build  at 
B  cost  of  approximately  $2,000,000. 

A  chronological  history  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  new  MacArthur  lock, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  program 
of  the  dedication  ceremony,  api>eared 
In  the  Evening  News  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
in  the  issue  of  July  10. 1943. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcou).  I  include  the  ar- 
ticle at  this  point:  ^ 
CsaxMOirr  m  Unitid  Statis  P&ax  at  3:30 

SmnuT — E  Awabod  to  Compant  nr  Mokn- 

iMc;  Boat  Teip  in  thz  ArramooM — Many 

NOTABUS   COMINO 

Sault  Ste.  Marie's  new  Victory  lock  on 
Victory  Canal  will  be  dedicated  ofllclaUy  Sun- 
day. July  11.  to  victory  oX  the  United  Nations- 
and  named  for  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  hero 
(tf  Bataan  and  commander  of  all  Allied  forces 
In  the  south  Pacific. 

Dedication  of  the  lock,  further  assurance 
that  the  Allied  cause  wUl  not  lack  for  steel. 
WiU  be  In  three  parts: 

Ten  a.  m.  at  the  lock  park,  presentation 
of  the  Army-Navy  E  for  excellence  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Dredge  *  Dock  Co. 

One  p.  m..  Hotel  Ojlbway,  luncheon  as 
fuesU  of  Great  Lakes  for  260  with  Col.  P.  N. 
Strong,  district  engineer,  as  host. 

Two-thirty  p.  m..  trip  by  guests  through 
the  MacArthur  lock  aboard  the  freighter  Carl 
Bradley  and  dedication  of  lock  by  Brig.  Gen. 
David  McCoach. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Bradlef.  the  lock 
WIU  accommodate  the  first  down-boimd  boat 
to  come  along,  and  then  thrown  open  to 
play  its  mighty  part  In  sending  96.000.000 
tons  of  Iron  ore  to  steel  mills  for  armaments 
and  arauuUs  of  nations. 


SAMOt  ALSO  HAKID 

OtBclally  named  at  the  same  time  will  be 
the  Sabln  or  fourth  lock  In  the  battery  of 
four.  The  Sabln,  1350  feet  long,  was  opened 
In  1010  and  popularly  known  since  as  the 
Sabln  but  never  offlclAlIy  so  designated.  Now 
an  act  of  Congress  has  placed  upon  it  the 
name  of  L.  C.  Sabin,  at  that  time  civilian 
engineer  here  and  now  vice  president  of  the 
Lakes  Carriers  Association. 

Completed  in  14  months  compared  to  an 
original  schedule  of  20  months,  the  Mac- 
Arthur  lock  will  be  used  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  three  existing  modern  locics  of 
the  vital  waterway  through  which  the  big 
ore  and  grain  ships  move  from  Lake  Supierlor 
into  the  St.  Mary's  River  and  thence  to  Lake 
Huron  and  the  receiving  ports  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Exact  dimensions  of  the  MacArthur  lock 
and  details  of  the  present  flow  of  shipping 
through  this  most  important  of  the  world's 
fresh-water  cacals  are  Army  secrets,  but  it  Ls 
commonly  supposed  to  be  80  feet  wide,  800 
feet  long,  and  30  feet  deep. 

The  United  States  engineers,  which  di- 
rected the  work  of  the  private  contractors, 
revealed  that  200,000  cubic  yards  of  concreie 
were  poured  into  the  side  walls,  approach 
piers,  and  floor  area,  covering  more  than 
fl0,000  square  feet. 

pouxzD  DUSiMo  -warm 

Much  of  the  concrete  was  poured  during 
winter  months  at  temperatures  as  low  as 
30°  below  zero.  Plywood  houses  built  around 
each  section  of  the  lock  and  heated  with 
electric  blowers  enabled  the  work  to  go  for- 
ward despite  the  weather. 

MacArthur  lock,  opening  Lake  Superior  to 
ocean  tralQc,  is  regarded  as  insurance  against 
military  action  or  sabotage  aimed  at  the 
canal.  Other  projects  were  considered,  In- 
cluding the  bringing  of  iron  ore  by  raU  from 
the  Minnesota  and  upper  Michigan  mines  to 
Escanaba,  Mich.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  huge 
docks  have  been  brought  to  near  completion 
for  emergency  use  in  event  anything  hap- 
pened to  the  Icclcs. 

The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  dates  from 
1865,  when  the  flrst  small  lock  was  built  bo 
that  boats  could  enter  and  leave  Lake  Su- 
perior. The  rapids  of  the  St.  Marys  River 
are  impassable  because  of  rocks  and  the 
swift  ctlrrent.  The  Weitzel  lock,  built  under 
Federal  supervision,  came  next.  The  Mac- 
Arthur  lock  is  located  on  its  site. 

The  flrst  of  the  big  locks  was  buUt  In  1896 
and  named  for  Col.  O.  M.  Poo.  The  two 
modern  locks,  Davis  and  Sabin,  are  identical. 

The  canal  consists  now  of  the  four  big 
locks,  each  of  which  can  be  used  separately 
to  bypass  the  rapids. 

Generally  speaking,  the  locks  of  the  canal 
can  be  filled  or  emptied  in  about  13  minutes 
and  the  gates  opened  in  1>3  minutes.  Elec- 
tricity generated  by  water  power  is  used  for 
operating  the  machinery  and  400  men  are 
required  to  run  the  canal,  exclusive  of  the 
military  guard. 

In  the  construction  of  the  MacArthur  lock 
as  much  as  2.000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  was 
poured  each  day,  with  1,000  men  employed  by 
the  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Co.,  the  prin- 
cipal contractors.  Much  of  the  excavation 
was  done  in  hard  rock,  necessitating  consid- 
erable blasting.  Ptor  this,  holes  11  feet  deep 
were  drilled  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  fliled  with 
sticks  of  blasting  gelatin  and  sand,  and  det- 
onated simultaneously  by  electricity. 

Svmday's  ceremonies  are  scheduled  to  be 
attended  by  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  T.  Lawton, 
commander  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  military 
area  district;  Brig.  Gen.  David  M.  McCoach, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers:  Col.  R.  G.  Bar- 
rows, division  engineer.  Great  Lakes  division; 
Got.  Harry  P.  Kelly,  of  Michigan,  and  Repre- 
•enUtlve  Pked  Bradley,  at  the  Eleventh  Con- 


gressional District,  all  of  whom  will  make 

speeches. 

Lt.  Col.  Donald  E.  Antes,  of  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Washington,  will  pre- 
sent the  Army-Navy  E  award  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Dredge  ft  Dock  Co.,  following  which 
all  the  officials  will  board  an  up-bound  boat 
for  the  flrst  lockage. 

Chrcnolo^lcally,  highlights  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  MacArthur  lock  are : 

January  16,  1942:  The  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  has  unanimously  recommended 
adoption  of  a  bill  offered  by  Senator  Prentifs 
M.  Brown  (Democrat,  Michigan)  to  provide 
for  construction  of  a  new  lock  at  Sault  Ste. 
Mane,  Mich.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$8,000.  COO. 

The  committee  reported  that  the  bill  was 
Introduced  at  the  request  of  the  O.  P.  M. 
(Office  of  Production  Management)  with  the 
Wa;-   Department   approval. 

January  17:  The  Senate  Friday  approved 
legislation  authorizing  construction  of  a  new 
$8,000,000  lock  on  the  St.  Marys  Palls  Canal 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Senator  Brown  (Democrat,  Michigan)  said 
that  the  new  lock  was  needed  to  speed  move- 
ment of  iron  ore  required  by  the  war  effort. 

January  27 :  The  urgency  of  construction  of 
a  new  lock  on  the  St.  Marys  River  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  was  held  up  by  dispute  today,  with 
one  critic  suggesting  that  political  reasons 
may  have  motivated  backers  of  the  plan  in 
taking  it  directly  to  the  Senate. 

February  3 :  The  House  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  rejected  today  a  motion  by  Rep- 
resentative Bender  (Republican,  Ohio)  to 
recommend  passage  of  a  Senate  approved  bill 
to  authorize  immediate  construction  of  an 
•8,000.000  lock  for  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.) 
Canal  was  attached  to  the  pension-repeal  bill 
by  Senator  Prentiss  M.  Brown  yesterday. 

The  rider,  with  which  Brown  sought  to 
force  speedy  House  action  on  the  proposed 
project  was  accepted  on  a  voice  vote. 

March  2:  With  only  a  score  of  Members 
present,  the  Senate  today  passed  legislation 
completing  action  In  the  passage  of  the  Sault 
lock  bill  as  a  rider  to  the  pension-repeal  bill. 
Tbe  bill  now  awaits  the  signature  of  the 
President. 

March  28:  A  bill  appropriating  $9,300,000 
for  construction  of  a  new  lock  and  related 
works  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  contained  in  a 
Senate  amendment  to  the  War  Department 
civil  functions  appropriation  bill  was  passed 
yesterday  by  the  House. 

It  now  goes  back  to  the  Senate  becavise  the 
House  rejected  other  amendments. 

May  4:  Work  began  today  on  the  new  lock 
with  a  dredge  and  derrick  tearing  away  the 
Weitzel  Lock  walls  above  and  below  the 
upper  gate. 

Main  contract  for  the  Job  was  awarded  by 
the  United  States  Engineers  to  Great  Lakes 
Dredge  &  Dock  Co.  last  week. 

May  6 :  The  Poc  Lock  was  closed  today  while 
lockmen  made  Inspections  to  see  If  any  dam- 
age had  resulted  to  the  lock's  wall  from 
dynamiting  operations  for  the  new  lock. 

May  12.  1942:  The  lock  is  now  an  area  of 
digging,  dredging,  and  blasting. 

Except  for  spots  near  the  upper  and  lower 
gates,  Joshua  and  his  trumpet  have  had  noth- 
on  tlie  Great  Lakes  Dredge  and  Dock  crew 
that  now  has  nearly  all  of  the  wails  torn 
down.  A  bulldozer  is  piling  the  tumbling 
earth. 

Pitted  steel  piling  Is  being  driven  pre- 
liminary to  the  construction  of  the  cofferdam 
which  will  make  possible  the  pumping  out 
of  water  and  removal  of  rock.  The  rock  will 
be  taken  out  on  trucks  and  dumped  onto 
scows. 

May  27,  1942:  The  lower  gates  of  the 
Weitzel  lock  were  torn  down  in  the  forging 
of  the  new  lock  canyon. 
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Spiles  are  being  driven  across  the  end  of 
the  lock  connecting  the  northwestern  pier 
with  the  southern  bank. 

June  1,  1942:  Workmen  have  completed  ; 
driving  spiles  for  the  lock's  cofferdam  and  I 
trucks  are  hauling  clay  to  fill  in  the  cylinders  I 
above  the  lock.  Half  of  the  cylinders  are  j 
fliled. 

June   3,    1942:    Lt.  Col.  Paschal  N.  Strong 
arrived  in  the  Sault  today  to  take  over  duties 
a.^   supervising   engineer.  United  States  En- 
gineer Corps,  of  the  new  lock  construction,    j 
Colonel  Strong  will  have  his  offices  in  the  ad-    j 
ministration  building. 

June  3.  1942:  Huge  dump  trucks  of  Speed- 
way in  Chicago  have  now  the  task  of  filling  In 
the  upper  cofferdam  about  three  quarters 
completed. 

June  5,  1942:  The  upper  cofferdam  unit  was 
completed  today  and  water  in  the  Weitzel 
lock  lowered  to  a  level  with  Lake  Huron.  Al- 
ready explosive  air  hammers  are  ripping  away 
at  tlie  cement  in  order  to  tear  down  an  upper 
gate 

June  11.  1942:  Workmen  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Dredge  &  Dock  Co.  have  Just  completed 
removal  of  the  Weitzel  lock  gates. 

July  7,  1942:  Sault  people  are  now  acciis- 
tomcd  to  having  their  windows  rattle  and 
beds  shake  from  the  blasting  which  is  loosen- 
ing rock  on  the  floor  of  the  new  lock.  A  9'^- 
pcund  reck  that  ended  Its  flight  through  a 
window  and  onto  the  floor  of  the  Booth  Prod- 
uce Co  .  on  Portage  West  has  been  the  first 
tangible  sign  of  the  blasting.  Showers  of 
smaller  rock  and  clay  land  on  the  street. 

July  10,  1942:  Speedway  Wrecking  Co. 
trucks  are  busy  hauling  out  dynamlte- 
locsened  rock  from  the  lock  bottom.  The 
trucks  roll  up  a  road  that  has  been  graded 
Into  the  valley,  travel  on  Portage  Avenue,  and 
then  up  a  wooden  ramp  that  has  been  con- 
structed at  the  head  of  the  locks.  From  the 
wooden  ramp  their  load  is  dumped  onto  scows 
that  dispose  of  It  In  a  deep  part  of  Lake 
Superior. 

July  11.  1942:  Drillers  whittling  away  the 
concrete  lock  wall  beside  the  Administration 
building  are  setting  up  a  machine-gun-like 
barrage.  Within  the  lower  cofferdam  the 
water  Ls  a  coffee  color  and  hydraulic  pumps 
are  being  set  in  operation  to  remove  the 
liquid.  The  coral  red  clay  within  the  lock 
colors  pools  of  water  on  the  lock  floor. 

July  15,  1942:  Speed  is  the  keynote  of  the 
construction  with  trucks  rushing  a  load  of 
red  rock  and  clay  out  of  the  valley  every  2 
minutes  the  clock  around,  and  bright  lights 
making  it  possible  for  work  to  continue  In  the 
night.  The  hydraulic  pumps  have  lowered 
water  In  tbe  cofferdam  8  feet  already.  Steel 
spiles  have  been  erected  to  strengthen  the 
weakened  Poe  lock  walls. 

September  1:  The  tearing  down  Is  nearly 
completed  and  the  actual  building  up  of  a 
new  lock  began  this  week  as  the  flrst  wooden 
forms  are  being  laid  against  the  south  wall  In 
the  western  end  of  the  lower  cofferdam. 

The  forms  are  of  wood  and  will  support 
steel  rods.  Concrete  will  be  poured  into  the 
forms  to  make  the  blocks  or  monoliths  that 
will  form  the  lock  walls. 

Septeml)er  10:  The  flrst  blocks  of  concrete 
are  being  poured  into  the  wooden  forms  from 
trucks  of  the  Cleveland  Builders  &  Supply 
Co.  The  concrete  is  brought  in  liquid  form 
from  the  company's  yard  below  the  bascule 
bridge  end  is  mixed  on  the  trucks  on  the  way 
to  the  lock.  It  then  goes  through  a  hy- 
draulic "pumpcrete"  which  directs  it  evenly 
Into  the  wooden  form. 

September  16:  Two  shafts  are  being  sunk 
somewhere  on  the  locks  to  start  an  under- 
ground tunnel  that  will  be  500  feet  long  and 
a  hundred  feet  down.  The  tunnel  Is  to  be 
used  for  carrying  electrical  cables  and  other 
0!>erating  equipment.  The  depth  will  make 
it  bombproof.    The  tunnel  will  be  lined  with 


concrete  and  is  the  work  of  the  John  C  TuUy 
Co  ,  subcontractor. 

September  30:  Ten  of  the  concrete  blocks 
to  form  the  new  lock  walls  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  11  trucks  on  the  Job.  Since 
skilled  truck  drivers  are  scarce,  some  of  the 
drivers  are  working  a  double  shilt.  As  scon 
as  the  concrete  hardens  in  the  form  the  outer 
Irame  is  torn  off. 

The  north  wall  and  side  of  the  lock  are  j 
still  being  widened  and  deepened.  I 

November  5:  A  thousand  truckloads  of  the  j 
red  clay  that  was  hauled  out  of  the  lock  pit  ' 
have  now  t)een  clumped  in  the  slot  between  j 
the  concrete  blocks  and  the  Magazine  Street  i 
v>-all.  Later,  sand  will  be  dumped  on  top  of  j 
the  clay  for  topping.  I 

November  5:  Water  seeping  through  small    j 
cracks  in  the  lock  wall  is  forming  pools  on    ' 
the    lock    floor,    making    working    conditions    i 
difficult.     Some   men   have   quit   because    of 
the  dampness,  coupled  with  the  cold  weather. 
November  17:  Forms  to  liold  the  gates  that 
will  swing  the  new  lock  are  being  placed  in 
the  pit  bv  Great  Lakes  Dredge  St  Dock  work- 
men and  the  bases  to  hold  the  pates  in  place 
have  already  been  set  in  the  arc-shaped  pits 
dug  for  them  in  the  upper  west  end  of  the 
"diggin's." 

First  outside  appearance  of  tlie  service  tun- 
nel being  built  by  John  C.  Tully  Co.  is  under 
the  administration  building,  wliere  it  comes 
out  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  pit.  The 
horizontal  tunnel  is  about  12  feet  high  and 
11  feet  wide. 

The  new  lock  wall  Is  beginning  to  take 
shape.  On  the  side  of  the  pit  nearest  to 
Portage  Avenue  the  wall,  over  a  hundred  feet 
high,  is  completed  from  the  east  end  of  the 
cofferdam  to  a  point  opposite  the  adminis- 
tration building,  and  work  is  being  done  to 
build  a  lock  wall  beside  the  administration 
building. 

Steam  heating  apparatus  has  been  keeping 
the  concrete  from  freezing  and  the  pipes 
carrying  steam  vapor  form  a  web  to  many 
different  parts  of  the  project. 

December  19:  Cold  weather  is  here,  but  It 
Isn't  stopping  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock 
Co.  workmen.  Last  night  they  worked  on 
the  ice-slippery  wooden  forms  through  11- 
below  weather  and  a  stiff  wind.  Some 
donned  as  many  as  three  pairs  of  Uousers 
for  the  ordeal. 

Work  from  now  on  will  consist  mainly  of 
the  construction  of  forms  and  pouring  of 
concrete.  Some  clay  is  still  being  hauled 
from  the  Immense  pit's  floor. 

The  wooden  forms  surrounding  the  cement 
also  serve  as  a  framework  for  a  large  green 
canvas  within  which  the  men  work  and  man- 
age to  keep  warmer  and  away  from  the  wind. 
The  accident  rate  has  increased  some  due 
to  the  Ice  on  the  forms. 

February  20,  1943:  Cleveland  Builders  & 
Supply  Co.  poured  the  one  hundred  thou- 
sandth cubic  yard  of  concrete  into  forms 
today,  marking  the  approximate  halfway 
point  In  concrete  pouring  for  the  lock  walls. 

March  10:  Concrete  is  now  being  poured 
to  make  the  additional  blocks  to  flU  in  the 
empty  spaces  between  the  blocks  poured  in 
the  flrst  round.  In  the  making  of  the  first 
set  of  blocks  room  was  left  between  each  two 
of  the  gigantic  concrete  forms  for  another 
block.  This  empty  space  gave  room  to  work 
in.  Now  the  empty  spaces  are  being  fliled 
and  a  solid  wall  Is  in  the  formation. 

Filling-in  operations  are  still  taking  place 
with  the  heavy  dump  trucks  emptying  their 
loads  of  red  clay  behind  completed  sections 
of  the  wall. 

April  16:  Sections  and  machinery  that  will 
go  into  the  new  lock  are  beginning  to  arrive 
by  train  and  are  run  Into  the  Job  on  a  track 
that  leads  from  the  D.  S.  S.  &  A.  station 
to  the  locks. 

June  5:  The  lock  nit  is  now  fliled  with  a 
maze  of  steeL    The  massive  gates  are  being 


set  Into  place  requiring  the  aid  of  cables. 
derricks,  and  other  machines  to  lift  the  sec- 
tions into  place. 

The  cofferdam  has  been  removed  foUowlnc 
the  completion  of  the  wall  below  the  locks 
and  now  those  wishing  to  cross  over  to  the 
other  locks  are  obliged  to  use  an  auxiliary 
gate  In  line  with  the  Osbom  Boulevard  en- 
trance and  the  administration  building. 

Above  the  locks  another  auxiliary  gate 
holds  back  the  water  where  the  cofferdam  was 
removed.  Dredges  are  working  a  24-h(mr 
shift  removing  the  clay  that  piled  on  tbe 
bottom  when  the  dam's  day-filled  cylinders 
were  torn  apart. 

June  25:  Operations  on  the  MacArthur 
lock  are  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  and  Great 
Lakes  Dredge'  &  Dock  Co.  reports  that 
the  lock  will  be  ready  to  tvim  over  to  the 
Government  on  July  4. 

The  last  concrete  was  poured  with  tbe  mak- 
ing of  a  stairway  from  the  level  of  below  tbe 
lock  to  the  level  of  the  lock  wall.  A  similar 
set  of  steps  was  part  of  the  old  Weitzel  lock. 

Final  tightening  and  riveting  operations 
are  being  conducted  to  get  the  gates  in  shape 
and  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  equipment 
Is  being  moved  out. 

July  2:  Saulfs  new  lock  was  filled  with 
water  last  night  and  today  and  will  undergo 
a  series  of  tests  to  be  conducted  by  Great 
Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Co.  before  being  turned 
over   to  the  Government. 

July  4:  Tlie  Great  Lakes  Dredge  A  Dock 
Co  today  turned  over  the  $14,000,000, 
MacArthur  lock  to  the  Corps  of  Bnglnecrs  lor 
final  testing  before  the  lock  Is  put  mto  opera- 
tion. Tests  conducted  by  the  construction 
company  found  everything  satisfactory,  a 
representative  of  the  company  said. 

Sunday.  July  11:  Official  opening  of  Mac- 
Arthur  lock. 

NEW  LOCK  FACTS 

BuUt  by  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Contractor.  Great  Lakes  Dredge  ti  Dock  Co. 

S'.arted  May  4.  1942,  finished  Jtily  4,  1943. 

Construction  time,  14  months;  estimated 
20  months. 

Approximate  cost,  with  Incidental  works 
$14,000,000. 

Dedicated  July  11,  1943. 

Named  for  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  com- 
mander m  chief  of  United  Nations  forces  hi 
south  Pacific. 
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or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NEW  tokx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  of  Tues- 
day, September  14,  1943. 

"While  I  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
New  York  Times'  editorials,  I  am  Im- 
pressed with  this  editorial  because  it 
gives  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  many 
of  my  constituents. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THE  TASK  BETOBS  OOMClkaS 

After  a  2  months'  vacation,  Coiifre*  re- 
sumes Its  session  today.  The  demands  upon 
It  have  not  lessened.  It  is  faced  with  some 
of   the   most   momentous   decisions   that   a 
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DAttonal  legislature  has  even  been  called  tipon 
to  meet.  In  what  iplrlt.  and  by  vbat 
method,  shall  It  meet  them? 

There  ii  an  influential  achool  o{  thotight 
vhich  holds  that  it  la  the  main  if  not  the  aole 
function  of  Congreaa  to  "cooperate"  with  the 
President.  It  is  true  that  It  ta  one  of  the 
functlona  of  Congreas  to  cooperate  with  the 
President  to  the  extent  that  It  reaacnably 
can — otherwise  the  prasceution  of  the  war 
would  be  Impeded  and  we  should  hare  a 
continual  stalemate  between  the  Executive 
and  the  legislature.  But  if  to  "cooperate" 
with  the  President  is  interpreted  to  mean,  as 
It  so  often  is.  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
merely  to  act  as  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  accept  blindly  whatever  he  pro- 
poses, then  there  would  be  no  need  for  a 
Congress  at  all. 

The  whole  purpose  of  a  legislative  body  U 
to  reflect  the  national  will,  and  the  multltu- 
dincos  Interests  of  the  people.  In  a  way  in 
which  no  single  man.  no  matter  how  gifted  or 
sensitive,  can  possibly  reflect  them.  A  na- 
tional leglalature.  with  the  opinions  of  one 
rrpreesntatlve  balaneed  against  those  of  an- 
other, and  with  the  eonsequent  need  for 
moderate  compromUes.  is  a  guarantee  against 
government  by  whim  or  caprice.  It  is  a 
guarantee  of  government  by  discussion  and 
popular  participation.  An  independent  and 
rigorous  legislature,  in  short.  Is  a  necessary 
guarantee  of  democracy  and  domestic  liberty. 

The  role  that  Congress  can  play,  there- 
fore. Is  an  Indispensable  and  potentially  a 
great  one.  Unfortunately,  It  cannot  be  said 
BO  far  to  have  measxired  up  to  Its  responsl- 
bllltlee.  It  has  left  undone  much  that  it 
should  have  done  and  has  done  badly  even 
the  lltUe  that  It  has  sttempted.  One  need 
merely  cite  a  few  outstanding  examples. 
Congress  has  had  the  opportunity  as  well 
as  the  duty  to  examine  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
structive criticism  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Its  committees  have  made  a  few  good  re- 
ports and  corrected  some  abuses.  The  Tru- 
man  committee.  In  the  Senate,  has  unques- 
tionably done  some  useful  work.  But  its 
general  lack  of  Judicial  balance.  Its  strain- 
ing for  the  headlines.  Its  championship, 
against  expert  opinion,  of  cotton  instead  of 
rayon  for  tire  cord,  Its  unsubstantiated 
charges  against  the  P-M,  and  the  nose  dive 
in  the  manufacture  of  Wright  motors  which 
Its  methods  helped  to  bring  about,  have 
led  the  committee  so  far  to  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  war  effort. 

In  the  field  cf  labor.  Congress  has  tolerated 
all  forU  of  abuses,  most  of  which  should 
never  have  been  tolerated  even  In  peacetime, 
let  alone  In  war.  There  has  been  an  Im- 
perative need  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
whole  body  of  Federal  labor  lav75.  But  In- 
stead of  undertaking  this,  after  the  careful 
and  comprehensive  study  that  was  called 
for.  Congress  hastily  passed  an  ill-considered 
•antistrlke"  law  that  In  Its  present  form 
may  actually  do  more  to  provoke  strikes 
than  to  halt  them.  In  the  field  of  taxes 
Congress'  record  has  been  somewhat,  but 
not  much,  better.  It  has  failed  to  impose 
a  tax  bill  calculated  to  close  the  "inflation- 
ary gap."  In  finally  adopting,  against  ad- 
ministration opposition,  a  pay-as-you-go 
plan  for  income  taxes,  it  levied  a  tax  that 
was  inexcusably  complicated.  Finally,  in  the 
field  of  International  relations,  the  Senate 
has  so  far  failed  to  provide  that  assurance 
of  cooperation  which  wUl  be  necessary  to 
give  permanent  meaning  to  our  military 
victory  when  It  has  been  achieved. 

These  failures  on  the  part  of  Congreas  are 
partly  failures  of  personnel.  But  they  are 
no  less  the  result  of  failure  of  organization. 
OongTsaa  lacks  internal  leadership.  It  is  still 
pulled  almleasly  hither  and  thither  by  a 
hundred  standing  and  special  committees, 
each  Insulated  from  the  other  and  each  sov- 
ereign  In   Its   own   domain.     Congress   will 


never  have  a  unified  program,  it  will  never 
take  prompt  and  coherent  action  until  it 
has  a  coherent  organization,  until  it  places 
above  Its  present  committees  some  central 
committee  of  its  own  selection  whose  leader- 
ship It  Is  ready  to  accept. 


Oil  Is  Scarce 
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HON.  URL  A.  HATCH 

or  mw  icKxico 

Of  THS  SKNATB  OF  TBB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  HATCH,  Mr,  President,  on  the 
1st  day  of  September,  Hon.  Harold  L. 
Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Pe- 
troleum Admlnlatrator  for  War,  made  an 
able  address  dealing  with  the  present 
gasoline  situation.  The  address  is  im- 
portant, and  for  that  reason  I  ask  that  it 
be    printed   in    the   Appendix   of    the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

I  come  before  you  tonight  with  one  of  the 
most  serious,  one  of  the  moat  urgent,  one 
of  the  most  Important  messages  that  I  have 
given  to  you  since  this  war  began.  I  come 
before  you  to  ask  yovj — to  plead  with  you 
In  the  utmost  earnestness — to  help  us  to 
avoid  running  out  of  gasoline.  I  come  be- 
fore you  tonight  to  try  to  make  it  Just  as 
clear  as  I  possibly  can  that  we  are  faced 
with  Just  that  probability,  if  we  continue  any 
longer  In  the  direction  that  we  are  traveling 
now.  We  are  faced  with  Just  that  probabil- 
ity, not  only  In  the  Eastern  States,  but  in 
the  entire  Nation. 

This  statement  will  not  be  believed  to- 
night on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  area,  except  by  the  oil  men  who 
know  In  their  hearts  that  It  is  true.  The 
stock  position  in  those  regions  Is  comfortable 
now.  but  if  the  people  there  could  know  cf 
the  military  demands  that  lie  ahead,  when 
the  war  In  the  Pacific  really  gets  under  way, 
they  would  know  that  there  is  anything  but 
comfort  ahead  for  them,  so  far  as  sufficiency 
of  gasoline  is  concerned. 

My  statement  will  not  be  generally  be- 
lieved tonight  in  the  Middle  West  or  the 
Southwest,  either,  because  the  people  there 
have  been  deceived  into  believing  that  they 
dwell  in  a  land  of  oil  plenty.  But  these  tec- 
tioiis,  too,  are  living  on  borrowed  time,  so 
far  as  gasoline  is  concerned,  as  the  physical 
facts  will  prove  In  the  not  very  distant 
future. 

My  statement  will  not  be  accepted  to- 
night— incredible  though  It  may  seem — even 
by  some  people  in  the  East.  But.  to  the 
motorists  of  the  East,  I  want  to  give  this 
unequivocal  warning: 

If  there  is  any  appreciable  increase  In  gas- 
oline consumption  in  the  Eastern  States 
above  the  present  rate,  we  will  be  out  of 
gasoline  in  a  matter  of  days. 

Mow,  I  realise  that  these  are  strong  state- 
ments; that  they  are  alarming.  They  prob- 
ably call  for  clarification  in  view  of  the 
revocation  today  of  the  ban  on  nonessential 
driving — the  so-called  pleasure-driving  ban. 
But  there  should  be  no  confusion  to  those 
who  read  that  statement  carefully.  It  has 
been  emphasized  that  the  revocation  of  the 
ban  did  not  mean  that  the  giisoUne  supply 
situation  had  improved.  It  meant  simply  a 
change  In  administrative  policy.    The  O.  P.  A. 


has  emphasized  that  It  did  not  like  the 
pleasure-driving  ban.  The  public  had  made 
it  plain  that  it  resented  this  system.  I  did 
not  like  It.  nor  did  I  Invent  it.  The  ban  was 
Invoked  to  meet  a  very  critical  situation  at  a 
Ume  when  filling  stations  were  out  of  gaso- 
line and  when  our  entire  east  coast  trans{>or- 
tatlon  system  was  threatened  with  disrup- 
tion. It  was  a  crisis  measiire,  designed  to 
meet  a  crisis,  and  It  did  meet  it.  But  it  was 
recc^nized  by  all  concerned  that  the  en- 
forcement technique  was  not  practicable  nor 
desirable  for  a  long-range  operation,  and  so 
it  has  been  abandoned. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make — the  point 
that  must  be  made — is  that,  while  there  is  no 
law  to  prevent  pleastire  driving,  neither  la 
there  at  this  time,  any  gasoline  to  permit  it. 
My  purpose  here  is  to  show  you  why  there 
izn't  more  gasoline  than  there  is  and  what  you 
can  do  about  it  if  you  want  to  be  able  to 
continue  using  your  car  for  even  the  most 
needful  driving. 

I  can  let  It  be  known  that  we  had  figured 
upon  September  1  as  the  date  on  which  we 
c<juld  provide  for  a  reasonably  substantial 
Increase  In  the  gasoline  available  for  east 
coa-'t  civilian  use.  But.  today  is  September  1. 
And  why  has  no  such  Increase  for  the  east 
coaEt  materialized?  Is  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration plugging  up  the  spigot  to  keep 
the  public  from  having  gasoline  which  is 
there  to  be  htid?  Some  people  have  sug- 
gested that,  but  It  Is  so  absurd  that  It  isn't 
worthy  of  an  answer.  We  are  supplying  and 
always  have  supplied  all  of  the  oil  to  the 
east  coast  that  we  could.  Each  month,  we 
certify  to  the  O.  D.  T.  the  amount  of  gasoline 
that  will  be  available  for  civilian  use.  The 
amount  so  certified  Is  not  Just  a  figure  that 
we  decide  upon  arbitrarily  as  all  that  we 
think  that  the  public  ought  to  have.  It 
represents  all  that  we  can  count  safely  upon 
supplying,  In  the  light  of  available  trans- 
pcrtatlon  and  In  the  light  of  war  require- 
ments. 

And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  local  shortages 
have  developed  as  they  inevitably  will  if  the 
over-all  inventories  are  tight,  we  have  sup- 
plied to  the  Eastern  States  what  we  said 
that  we  would  supply  to  that  region. 

Remember  that  all  of  our  pipe  lines,  tank 
cars,  barges,  and  tank  trucks  cannot  be  used 
to  haul  automotive  gasoline  for  civilian  con- 
Eumption.  They  have  to  be  used,  also,  to 
haul  aviation  gasoline  in  an  ever-mounting 
volume,  toluene  for  TNT,  butadiene  for 
synthetic  rubber,  heavy  oil  for  the  Navy,  for 
the  rapidly  growing  merchant  marine,  and 
for  our  war  Industries — yes,  and  furnace  oil 
to  keep  America  warm  next  winter.  We  have 
therefore  refused  to  shift  from  our  policy 
of  using  whatever  transportation  Is  necessary 
to  increase  the  supply  of  furnace  oil.  We 
simply  must  not  and  will  not  provide  for  non- 
essential motoring  at  the  risk  of  public 
health. 

When  we  certified  on  June  26  that  we  could 
supply  342.000  barrels  of  automotive  gaso- 
line daily  for  civilian  motor  vehicles  during 
the  months  of  July.  August,  and  September, 
we  meant  that  this  was  all  that  we  could 
supply  In  the  face  of  these  other  obligations. 

Out  of  this  had  to  come  the  requirements 
for  nonhlghway  use.  The  balance  Is  what 
we  are  able  to  supply  for  civilian  use — both 
commercial  and  private  vehicles.  The  de- 
termination of  how  much  shall  be  allotted  to 
commercial  vehicles  and  how  much  to  pas- 
senger cars  Is  made  by  the  O.  D.  T.  After 
O  D.  T.  has  taken  out  what  It  decides  shoiild 
ba  allocated  to  commercial  vehicles,  the  re- 
mainder is  what  is  available  for  passenger 
automobiles. 

Our  calculations  Indicated  that,  if  every- 
thing progressed  according  to  plan,  we  would 
be  able,  by  today,  to  certify  an  additional 
amount — perhaps  about  50,000  barrels  per 
day — for  civilian  consumption. 
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But.    although    we    have    supplied   342.000 
barrels  per  day,  consumption  has  not  come 
within  that  figure.     It  has  been  exceeding 
that  amount  consistently  for  weeks,  and  is 
now  out-pacing  it  by  30.000  to  35.000  barreU 
per  day.     This  has  caused  a  drain  to  that 
extent  upon  our  already  depleted  Inventories. 
To  this  you  may  say :  "But  I  have  used  only 
what  my  coujxjns  entitled  me  to  use;   how 
then    have    I    over  consumed?"     The    answer    I 
to  this  Is:  More  coupons  have  been  issued    j 
than  we  have  gasoline  with  which  to  redeem   | 
them.    Whatever  restrictions  upon  motorcar    | 
use  may  t>e  removed  right  now.  this  physical    | 
fact  remains  a  physical  fact,  and  unless  the    i 
public  will,  ban  or  no  ban.  exercise  greater   | 
restraint  in  the  use  of  gasoline  for  the  time 
leing  we  shall  inevitably  run  out  of  gaso- 
line, that  is.  if  we  continue  to  supply  the 
full  military  requirements— and  who  would 
want  u«  to  do  otherwise? 

Rationing  Is  the  reeponslblllty  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration.  Restricting  my  re- 
marks to  my  own  field  I  will  simply  state 
the  supply  facu.  Since  there  are  more  cou- 
pons out  than  can  be  redeemed  by  the  342.000 
barrels  per  day  that  we  are  able  to  supply. 
It  follows  that  although  you  have  coupons 
you  should  not  use  them  at  this  time  for 
other  than  really  necessitous  driving.  I  ssk 
this  urgently  so  that  no  war  worker  will 
be  kept  from  h's  Job.  so  that  no  farmer  will 
be  prevented  from  running  his  tractor,  and 
BO  that  there  shall  be  no  break-down  in  any 
activity  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  or  to  the  maintenance  of  our  civilian 
economy. 

Now  perhaps  35.000  barrels  per  day  does 
not  sound  like  a  particularly  large  amount 
of  gasoline,  although  It  Is  1.470.000  gallons. 
But  consider  that  over  a  month  it  amounts 
to  more  than  a  million  barrels,  or  42.000.000 
gallons,  which  is  a  lot  of  gasoline.  This  over- 
draft on  gasoline — plus  the  very  large  amount 
of  supply  that  was  cut  off  by  the  damage  to 
Gulf  coast  refineries  In  the  August  hurri- 
cane— has  meant  that  Instead  of  being  able 
to  build  up  our  Inventories  we  have  been 
forced  to  draw  further  upon  them.  It  has 
meant  that  instead  of  being  able  to  an- 
nounce— as  we  had  hoped— that  more  liberal 
gasoline  allotments  could  now  be  furnished 
for  the  East,  we  are  going  to  have  to  struggle 
to  maintain  allotments  at  even  their  present 

level. 

Of  course,  there  Is  another  reason  why  we 
were  not  able  today  to  make  more  gasoline 
available  in  the  East.  To  do  this  calls  for  a 
reduced  con.=umption  In  other  areas.  Our 
recent  certification  that  620.000  barrels  of 
gasoline  dally  would  be  available  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  Southwest  represented  a  re- 
duction of  about  15  percent  In  consumption. 
For  several  days  after  the  curtailment  order 
was  Issued,  reports  to  us  Indicated  that  sales 
had  been  reduced  slightly,  and  that  still 
greater  reductions  are  now  being  achieved. 

About  2  weeks  ago  we  called  upon  middle 
western  refineries  to  Increase  Immediately 
their  eastward  shipments  by  50.000  barrels 
per  day  and  upon  southwestern  refineries  to 
Increase  their  shipments  by  25.000  barrels 
per  day.  These  additional  shipments  are  be- 
ing made,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  an  addi- 
tional drain  upon  inventories  which  already 
were  falling  off  at  an  alarming  rate.  And 
why  has  it  been  necessary  to  draw  upon 
inventories?  The  answer  to  that  question  Is 
the  answer  to  those  In  the  West  who  ask: 
"What  reason — If  any— Is  there  for  cutting 
gasoline  allowances  here?" 

Well,  there  Is  not  Jvist  one  reason.  There 
are  several. 

First,  the  amounts  of  oil  needed  for  war 
are  perfectly  enormous — and  growing. 

Second,  In  the  face  of  this  huge  war  de- 
mand, crude  oil  productive  capacity  Is  falling 
off  seriously  throughout  the  Important  mid- 
western  oil-producing  States,  and  la  suscep- 


tible of  a  substantial  increase  only  in  west 
Texas.  On  the  basis  of  known  mUitary  re- 
quirements— let  alone  whatever  unexpected 
demsnds  may  develop — we  will  not  be  able 
by  next  year  to  produce  enough  oil  in  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary, of  war  industry,  of  agrlcultxire,  and  for 
essential  civilian  purposes  unless  we  cut  down 
on  consumption  now.  That  is  not  my  opin- 
ion. It  is  a  fact,  recognized  by  the  practical 
oil  men  who  have  formally  endorsed  the  gaso- 
line curtaUment  in  the  Middle  West  and 
Southwest. 

But   not   only   do  we  face   a  shortage  of 
crude  oil.  we  are  now  getting  6  fewer  gal- 
lons of  automotive  gasoline  out  of  each  42- 
gallon  barrel  of  crude  oil  than  we  did  before 
the  war.    The  reason  Is  that  more  and  more 
of  that  part  of  each  barrel  of  crude  oil  that 
used  to  go  Into  automotive  gasoline  is  now 
going  into  the  petroleum  war  products  that 
I    have    mentioned — aviation    gasoline    and 
lubricants,  toluene,  butadiene  and  fuel  oils. 
And  this  shrunken  output  has  to  be  shared 
with  the  armed  forces.    Of  all  of  the  gasoline 
of    all    kinds    produced    east    of    the    Bocky 
Mountains  fur  the  last  half  of  this  year,  the 
military  requirement  will  be  more  than  30', 
percent;   and.  by  next  year,  more  thsn  37', 
percent.     Here  U  a  figure  which  has  never 
before  been  made  public:  The  armed  forces 
are    now    using    in    round    numbers   600.000 
barrels  of   all  kinds  of   gasoline  every   day. 
There  u  where  the  gasoline  Is  going.    Thst  is 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  gasoline 
that  was  used  by  the  entire  seventeen  East- 
ern States  m  the  unrestricted  days  of  peace- 
time.    It  Is  as  much  as  all  of  the  oil  of  all 
kinds  produced   In  Russia.     And.  it  has  to 
come  from  the  same  source  that  our  civilian 
oil  comes  from.    So,  if  someone  tells  you  that 
there  is  plenty  of  gasoline,  and  that  there 
Is   no   reason   for   curtailment,    ask   him   to 
explain    how — If    there    Is    plenty    of    gaso- 
line— it  happened  that  stocks  of  automotive 
gasoline   east    of   the  Rocky   Mountains   de- 
clined   130,000   barrels  per  day — or   5.460,000 
gallons   each   24   hours — between   April    and 
August. 

Yet.  to  me,  the  Idea  of  spreading  this 
limited  supply  as  equitably  as  possible 
throughout  all  sections  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. It  Is  purely  a  case  of  misunderstand- 
ing when  people  in  the  West  ask:  "Why 
should  we  have  our  necessary  driving  cut 
down  BO  that  the  East  can  go  pleasure 
driving?" 

That  answer  is:  First,  no  necessary  use  of 
gasoline  is  going  to  be  restricted  in  the 
West  so  far  as  we  can  foresee  today.  Farm- 
ers are  already  assured,  by  order  of  the  Petro- 
leum Administration,  the  same  treatment 
as  the  Army  and  Navy  as  to  the  gasoline  that 
they  need  for  their  essential  operations. 
There  will  be  enough  gasoline,  so  far  as  we 
can  foresee  today,  for  all  essential  driving. 

Second,  you  In  the  West  are  not  giving 
up  gasoline  to  permit  the  East  to  go  pleas- 
ure driving.  You  are  giving  It  up  because 
you  believe  In  the  American  principle  of 
fair  play  and  equality  under  the  law.  You 
know  that,  up  to  now.  civilians  on  the  east 
coast  have  had  to  supply  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  military  demand.  Now.  with 
the  transportation  that  we  have  provided, 
you  are  able  to  share  equitably  that  war 
burden.  And  sd,  to  the  people  of  the  West 
I  say:  Why  In  the  world  would  we  curtail 
your  use  of  gasolhie  if  It  were  not  neces- 
sary? 

To  the  people  of  the  East.  I  say:  Why  in 
the  world  would  we  not  supply  you  with 
more  gasoline  If  It  were  possible?  We  may 
be  crazy,  as  some  people  are  that  I  know,  but 
we  are  not  so  crazy  that  we  would  Invite 
people  to  throw  brickbats  at  us  if  it  were 
not  necessary. 

To  both  the  East  and  the  West.  I  say 
please  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  the 


reason  for  both  of  your  troublaa  la  that  oil 
has  gone  to  war.  Oh.  I  know  that  there  an 
thoae  who  will  tell  you  that  this  la  }ust  • 
pretext  to  cover  up  a  "bungling  bureaucracy." 
But.  Just  consider  a  few  pointed  facts: 

It  takes  12.500  gallons  of  gaaoUne  to  train 
one  pilot. 

The  tanks  of  an  armored  division  uae  mor« 
than  10.000  gallons  in  travelitig  100  miles. 

A  thousand  Plying  PortresBes  will  UM 
2.500,000  or  more  gallons  in  a  single  6-hour 
mission. 

So.  there  isnt  as  much  left  any  more  for 
you  and  for  me.  We  cant  bum  gaaoUn* 
over  Berlin,  and  Rome,  and  New  Guinea — 
and  sUll  have  all  that  we  want  to  consum* 
here  at  home.  And  we  cannot  consum* 
what  we  do  not  have. 


The  MacArtkv  Uck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or  MicKicAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBBBfTATIVCB 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  July  11,  1943,  was  the  date  of 
the  achievement  of  another  milestone  in 
the  history  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich., 
with  its  famous  Soo  Locks.  On  July  11. 
1943,  the  new  MacArthur  lock  was  ofB- 
cially  opened  and  dedicated.  At  the 
luncheon  preceding  the  dedication  cere- 
mony, I  delivered  the  following  remarks 
to  the  250  guests  assembled: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests. 
friends  of  that  great  maritime  industry  of 
the  Inland  seas  who  are  striving  so  valiantly 
to  "keep  the  soldier's  faith"  to  carry  through 
this  jugular  vein  of  the  United  Nations'  war 
effort  their  vitally  needed  llfeblood  of  iron 
ore,  coal,  limestone,  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  war  effort,  and  you  of  the  United 
States  Army  Engineer  Corps  and  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  Great  Lakes  Dredge  tt 
Dock  Co..  and  their  several  subcontractors 
who  have  labored  so  Industriously  these  past 
15  months  to  make  this  historic  day  possible. 
This  day  marks  another  milestone  in  tha 
enviable  history  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  her 
famous  locks.  To  single  cut  any  one.  or  any 
group  of  Individuals,  for  congratxilations  to- 
day would  be  to  do  an  Injustice  to  all.  This 
magnificent,  this  most  mlraculoiu  Job  that 
has  been  accomplished  In  such  a  fantastlcaUy 
short  time  against  such  tremendous  handi- 
caps, even  In  a  day  of  miracles,  has  been  done 
because  of  cooperations-cooperation  on  the 
part  of  everyone  since  Its  very  Inception. 

When  this  most  destructive  of  all  wars  waa 
forced  upon  our  Nation,  those  who  were 
charged  with  the  problem  of  the  delivery  of 
our  raw  materials  to  the  nerve  centers  of 
the  Nation's  "arsenal  of  democracy"  realised 
that  this  new  lock,  that  we  are  about  to  dedi- 
cate today,  was  a  paramount  necessity.  Leg- 
islation of  authorization  and  legislation  for 
the  necessary  funds  was  imperative — prompt 
action  was  demanded.  At  times,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  moves  with 
discouraging  Inaction  and  sometimes  over- 
cautious deliberation.  That  inertia  was  a 
threatening  menace  in  this  Instance  but 
cooperation  found  a  way  out.  Coopera- 
tion between  your  several  elected  representa- 
tives in  the  Capitol — of  which  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  one — was  speedily  had.  and  we 
received  extremely  cordial  cooperation  from 
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thi  gentlemen  of  the  press,  the  voice  of  this 
KsUoa.  The  necessary  leglaUUon  was  en- 
tetsd.  the  engineer  Corps,  as  ever  fore- 
vamed  and  thus  foreanned.  was  ready  with 
Its  plans,  contracts  were  let,  the  Job  was  on 
the  way.  But  It  took  cooperation  all  the  way 
thioiigh  to  the  very  end  to  make  this  day 
powlble  at  thU  early  date. 

Tour  new  friends  here  In  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
one  of  the  greatest  maritime  construction 
firms  this  country  will  ever  know,  and  which 
70U  have  previously  honored  today — ^the  Great 
ImJLm  XSredge  *  Dock  Co.,  could  not  have 
dons  their  admirable  Job  had  It  not  been 
for   tbtlr  cooperation   with   the   Army   en- 
gineers, with  all  their  subcontractors;  and 
above   all   with   you   wonderful   citizens   of 
Bault  8t*.  Marie.    Then  there  were  j^ortty 
troubles,  there  were  housing  dlfBcultles,  there 
were  seemingly  endless  "growing  pains"  as 
this  gigantic  war-necessitated  program  got 
under  way.    But  cooperation  won  out  again. 
Once  it  was  realized  In  official  Washington 
that  you  cannot  fight  a  war  without  guns, 
tanks,  aircraft,  and  the  ships  needed  to  get 
them  Into  the  hands  of  the  men  who  have  to 
face  the  enemy  and.  that  you  cannot  have 
any  of  these  xmtU  you  get  the  steel  with 
which  to  build  them,  and  that  you  cannot 
get  the  steel  until  you  have  the  Iron  ore. 
coal,  and  limestone  which  go  Into  that  steel 
delivered  Into  the  maws  of  the  blast  furnaces, 
then  we  got  cooperation  out  of  bureaucratic 
Washington.    Democracy    muddles    through 
In  the  Capital,  but  you  were  not  muddling 
through  up  here.    You  were  pouring  concrete 
to  weather  so  far  below  aero  that  we  might 
wish  our  Makw  might  have  saved  Just  a  few 
of  thoas  Kphyis  for  this  very  day  and  oc- 
casion.   Anyway,  somehow,  someway,  you  got 
your  supplies  and  equipment  up  here  and  you 
got  your  Jab  done.    The  hero  of  Bataan.  Oen- 
tral  MacArthur,  for  whom  this  new  lock  is 
now  officially  named,  has  sworn  to  'Mphold 
the  soldier's  faith."    Tou  who  have  built  this 
lock  "kept  the  aoldler-s  faith." 

Back  in  1914  another  new  lock  was  built 
to  flault  Bte.  Marie:  It  was  officially  opened 
tn  September  of  1819  and  cost  about  92,- 
000.000.  TlxiM  who  were  In  attendance 
mX  that  time,  by  ofBdal  resolution,  requested 
that  it  be  named  after  a  very  distinguished 
elttwn  of  Sault  Bte.  Marie,  L.  C.  Sabln, 
then  civilian  s\q>enntendent  of  the  locks— 
that  oOdal  designation  has  now  been  made 
by  an  act  ot  Congress.  That  lock  Is  1,300 
feet  long.  80  feet  wide,  and  33.1  feet  deep. 
1  believe  It  Is  bigger  than  anything  we  have 
to  Panama  or  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

Today  we  are  proudly  dedicating  the  Mac- 
Arthur  lock.  It  was  started  In  May  of  last 
year,  1943.  It  was  built  In  14  months.  It 
has  cost  approximately  $14,000,000,  but  It  Is 
worth  every  cent  If  It  will  help  bring  this 
war  to  the  earliest  possible  conclusion.  This 
MacArthur  lock  Is  800  feet  long.  80  feet  wide, 
•nd  ao  feet  deep.  It  will  permit  a  vastly  In- 
•reaaed  flow  at  Iron  ore  to  our  Nation's  war 
effort.  I  am  proud  to  be  here  today  and  to 
be  able  to  Join  you  all  In  parUclpatlng  In  this 
Bemorable  event. 

Ibpeclally  am  I  proud  of  the  fact  that 
•hortty  we,  here,  will  all  have  the  privilege 
of  riding  through  this  new  MacArthur  lock 
on  a  beautiful  steamer  that  carries  the  name 
of  a  pioneer,  of  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  the  son.  My  dad  was  Just  about  the  finest 
man  I  have  ever  heard  of  and  certainly  tha 
finest  dad  any  son  ever  had.  If  I  can  ever 
Just  attain  about  one-tenth  of  his  great- 
noM — nothing  more  would  ever  matter. 
And  you  have  here  In  the  800  one  man.  also  a 
ptonaer.  of  whose  greatness  and  of  whose 
outrtaading  abilities  and  friendship  I  could 
new  tlra  of  hearing  my  father  praise.  They 
am  sye  to  eye  in  predicting  the  greatness  of 
tha  futura  maritime  commerce  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  through  these  locka.  My  dad  was 
a  friend  ct  our  friend — and  your  Number 
One  Cltiaen.  Governor  Chase  S.  Oebom. 


X  need  not  elaborate  here  on  the  vessel 
that  proudly  carries  the  name  of  my  father, 
because  you  have  before  you  a  description 
of  the  steamer  and  a  picture  of  blm.    She  Is 
a  seU-xmloader,  she  was  until  recently  the 
largest   and  fastest   steamer  on   the   Great 
Lakes.    She  is  688  feet  9  Inches  long.  e5-foot 
beam,  and  33  feet  deep.    Her  largest  cargo 
of  limestone  was  18J84  net  tons.    Last  year 
In  the  8  months  she  carried  almost  1,400,- 
000  tons  a  distance  of  over  66.000  miles  (al- 
most three  times  around  the  world)  and  de- 
livered It  on   the   docks  of   our   arsenal   of 
democracy.    She  too.  and  her  captain.  For- 
rest P.  Pesrse.  and  His  noble  crew,  have  kept 
the  soldier's  faith.    On  board  her  today  on 
this  memorable  trip  are  two  men  whom  I 
hope  you  may  have  the  opportunity  to  meet. 
One  Is  the  top  msri  of  one  of  our  most  bril- 
liant arms  of  th;  Nation's  armed  forces.  Vice 
Admiral  Rtissell  R.  Waesche,  Commandant  of 
the  United  States  Cioast  Guard.     The  second 
Is  one  of  my  dad"n  old  friends,  one  of  his 
trusted  associates,  and  now  his  successor  as 
president    of    the    limestone   quarry    In    my 
home  town  of  Rogers  City,  and  of  the  trans- 
portation company  which  bears  my  father's 
name — the  Bradley  Transportation  Co. — Mr. 
Irvln  L.  Cljrmer.    He  represents  one  of  the 
finest  crews  of  workers  I  know  of — my  life- 
long ft'lends  In  Rogers  City. 

Again  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  glad 
to  be  with  you  today  on  this  most  memorable 
occasion.  May  the  MacArthur  lock,  may  we 
all.  keep  the  soldier's  faith,  now  and  forever 
more.  I  greet  you,  I  congratulate  you  all  who 
by  your  mutual  cooperation  have  made  this 
day  a  reality  at  this  early  date — let  none  say 
you  have  not  kept  the  soldier's  faith.  And 
to  all  you  valiant  members  of  the  several 
arms  of  our  arme<l  forces  charged  with  the 
security  and  proti-^ctlon  of  these  locks,  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  what  you  have  al- 
ready done  and  what  we  know  you  will  con- 
tlmie  to  do.    Let's  aU  carry  on  I 
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or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RKFRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Representatives  from  the  oil-producing 
States  have  been  endeavoring  to  obtain 
the  consideration  of  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  oil  from  the  various  agencies 
who  control  this  very  important  product, 
and  notwithstanding  all  of  our  efTorts, 
we  have  not  b(«n  able  to  secure  any 
action. 

In  order  to  biing  to  the  attention  of 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  passing  on  the  Increase  requested,  and 
foi  the  information  of  Congress,  I  wish 
to  include  an  article  appearing  in  Col- 
lier's magazine,  of  date  September  11, 
1M3.  by  Prank  B.  Taylor,  enUtled  "The 
Truth  About  Our  Oil  Supply"  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recced: 

Tbx  TfeuTB  About  Qua  On.  Supplt 
(By  Prank  B.  Taylor) 

While  the  vast  resources  of  America  are 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  our  enemies,  the 
meat  basic  of  all  these  resources  Is  showing 
definite  signs  of  weakening.  The  oil  Indus- 
try is  growing  short  of  oil.  The  bcdd  facts 
arf'  that  we  are  using  our  petroleiun  reserves 


far  more  rapidly  than   we  are  finding  new 
reserves. 

If  you  continually  take  from  a  barrel  with- 
out  replenishing— sooner  or  later  that  barrel 
will  be  empty.  The  same  holds  true  for  our 
oil  reserves.  If  It  were  possible  for  us  to 
draw  from  thrae  reserves  as  we  might  need 
them,  yet  fall  to  find  new  fields,  we  would 
totally  exhaust  our  oil  by  1955 — a  mere  12 
years. 

Rationing  has  little  to  do  with  it.  Even 
the  weight  of  the  war  Is  a  smaU  Infiuence. 
It  Is  a  critical  situation  within  the  Industry 
Itself,  and  It  means  that  an  Industrial  revo- 
lution Is  daily  gaining  momentum. 

In  the  House.  California  Congressman 
Clakzncx  p.  Lea  said: 

"The  normal  drainage  of  these  known  re- 
serves would  require  about  40  years  to  reach 
exhaustion.  The  waste  of  oil,  due  to  maxi- 
mum production  under  forced  measxires, 
would  reach  20  to  50  percent  in  some  of  our 
most  productive  fields.  A  careful  review  of 
the  present  situation  Indicates  that  we  will 
reach  the  decline  In  the  productive  capacity 
of  American  oil  fields  In  1  year." 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  oil  Industry  Is 
going  to  the  dogs.  Nor  should  you  dash  to 
your  broker  and  sell  that  oil  stock  you  have 
acquired.  It  does  mean  that  the  petroletim 
Industry  Is  entering  a  new  phase — a  phase 
that  will  inevitably  affect  the  lives  of  every 
one  of  us.  It  means  that  we  should  be 
given  a  frank  appraisal  of  the  situation — 
and  this  appraisal  should  be  made  now. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  total  reserve.  In- 
cluding oil  still  underground,  of  20.000.000.- 
000  barrels  should  be  reassuring.  We  do  not 
have  to  look  forward  to  the  early  depletion 
of  our  reserves,  for  we  will  continue  to  find 
new  fields,  even  though  the  rate  of  finding 
may  be  far  slower  than  In  other  years.  Our 
current  situation  does  not  mean  that  our 
war  effort  will  drag,  due  to  lack  of  oils  or 
gasolines. 

One  out  of  every  four  of  our  dally  produc- 
tion of  4,100.000  barrels  Is  earmarked  for  the 
military.  The  Industry  sees  its  way  clear  to 
supply  this  life  blood  of  mechanized  warfare. 
But  there  is  no  room  for  revision  of  our  war 
demand  much  f\irther  upward.  The  vast 
fieets  of  warplanes  and  air  transports  pro- 
posed for  the  future  are  completely  out  of 
the  question  if  only  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  do  not  have  the  oil. 

It  is  hard  for  the  uninitiated  to  realize 
what  a  tremendous  volume  of  oU  the  Nation 
demands  each  year.  If  you  drive  2,000  miles 
during  the  year  you  use  135  gallons,  and  still 
this  is  Just  a  little  over  three  barrels.  But 
here  Is  the  catch — multiply  th's  by  our  30,- 
000,000  cars  and  trucks,  then  add  the  fuel 
oils,  the  lubricants,  the  high-octane  avia- 
tion fuels,  tractor  fuels,  Industrial  fuels,  kero- 
sene, waxes,  and  the  myriad  of  petroleum 
byproducts — by  this  time  the  total  Is  ter- 
rific. In  fact,  In  1941,  production  In  the 
United  States  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
1.402.228,000  barrels  to  supply  these  demands. 
And  this  year,  under  the  Impetus  of  greater 
demands,  we  wlU  set  a  higher  production 
peak. 

These  demands  would  be  all  right  11  we  were 
finding  new  fields  at  a  rate  equal  to  or 
exceeding  our  withdrawals.  Instead  of  this, 
for  the  past  4  years  we  have  continually  lost 
ground  by  our  inability  to  keep  pace  with 
production.  In  1942.  the  new  oil  located 
failed  to  equal  the  oil  produced  by  more  than 
half  a  billion  barrels. 

Of  course,  our  reserve  of  20.000,000,000  bar- 
rels provides  us  with  a  comfortable  drawing 
account.  Unfortunately,  the  flgtue  has  been 
misinterpreted.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  oil  exists  In  porous  rock  formatiouf 
much  as  water  Is  contained  In  a  filled  sponge. 
The  exploratory  work  of  finding  these  forma- 
tions is  called  wildcatting.  The  waters  that 
are  also  contained  In  these  formations  have 
been  migrating  slowly  about  for  millions  of 
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years  as  the  continents  writhed  and  con- 
vulsed to  their  present  forms.  By  this  ac- 
tion, the  oils,  being  lighter  than  water,  were 
flushed  about  until  caught  in  natural  traps 
where  they  accumulated.  These  traps  are 
known  to  the  petroleum  geologist  by  such 
uam?s  as  domes,  anticlines,  fault  zones,  pools, 
nosings,  stratographic  traps,  etc  ,  according 
to  typ?.  It  is  In  the  hope  of  locating  such  a 
pool  that  the  wildcat  well  Is  drilled. 

WV.cn  the  field  Is  first  drilled,  the  oil  Is 
usually  under  pas  or  water  pressure  and 
sqmrii.  out  of  the  formation  as  the  water 
wouUl  flow  from  the  sponge  If  pre.<«ed.  Soon, 
however,  the  well  no  lonjer  flows.  Then 
It  muEt  be  pumped.  But  by  this  me. hod 
only  a  limited  volume  can  be  produced  dally. 
Th:s  depends  not  only  upon  how  much  it  la 
phy.s;caily  possible  to  lift,  but  also  upon 
the  rate  of  flow  of  the  crude  as  it  seeps 
into  the  hole  from  the  oil-bearing  forma- 
tion. In  most  cases,  the  ultimate  recovery 
from  the  well  or  field  Is  reduced  if  wells 
are  produced  too  rapidly. 

NEW    FIELDS    A    NECESSITY 

This  oil  reserve,  vast  though  it  is.  can  only 
be  produced  a  little  at  a  time.  This  means 
that  we  can  actually  be  short  of  oil  in  a 
period  of  months.  It  means  that  we  ab- 
solutely cannot  delay  vitally  needed  oil  ex- 
ploratory work.  We  must  have  new  fields 
now. 

In  1859  Colonel  Drake  drilled  the  oil  well 
that  launched  the  petroleum  Industry.  When 
he  found  production,  he  was  credited  with 
discovering  a  field.  Also,  and  this  is  a  point 
that  must  be  kept  In  mind,  when  Drake 
started  his  well,  there  were  only  a  fixed 
number  of  potential  oil  fields  in  the  entire 
United  States;  and  when  he  completed  his 
well  as  a  producer,  he  had  decreased  that 
number  by  one.  Every  successful  wildcat 
well  after  that  further  reduced  the  number 
of  undiscovered  fields.  And  every  unsuc- 
cessful wildcat  reduced  the  potential  by  one. 
The  industry  has  no  Idea  how  many  fields 
there  were  to  start  with,  but  it  is  definite 
that  the  number  has  not  Increased.  Oil 
Is  not  formed  In  the  lifetime  of  man.  Oil 
Is  irreplaceable.  Once  produced  and  used 
It  Is  utterly  gone — and  another  barrel  does 
not  ppring  up  as  one  stalk  of  corn  replaces 
another. 

Fcr  some  j-ears  following  Drake's  discovery, 
oil  wildcatting  was  entirely  and  Joyfully 
haphazard.  The  oil  men  punched  holes  down 
for  any  reason  at  all — dreams,  the  forked 
twig  of  a  peach  tree,  an  omen,  anything. 
Tlien  It  was  recognized  that  certain  con- 
ditions of  surface  rocks  usually  indicated 
a  -subsurface  accumulation  of  oil — and  the 
famous  anticlinal  theory  of  geology  came 
into  existence.  A  va.st  search  was  imme- 
diately under  way  for  these  anticlines  or 
domes,  and  such  fields  as  Spindletop.  Kl 
Dcuado,  Glenn  Pcol.  Teapot  Dome  and  others 
were  discovered.  But  by  no  means  all  of 
these  favo.'-a'ole  locations  were  actually  found 
to  contain  oil.  Many  were  drilled  and  found 
to  be  entirely  dry. 

Petroleum  geologists  combed  the  Nation's 
surface  and  naturally  found  the  most  ap- 
parent structures  first.  Then  the  search  be- 
came difficult.  Exploratory  tools  were  re- 
quired to  aid  in  the  search  for  new  fields. 
The  "cream  of  the  crop"  was  pone.  The 
seismograph,  making  use  of  refiected  sound 
waves,  helped  the  geologist  study  deep-seated 
formations.  With  this  aid  he  found  many 
fields  that  lacked  any  surface  ii^dicatlon. 
Also,  the  petroleum  geologist  adapted  other 
tools  to  assist  In  the  search.  The  gravity 
meter  and  the  magnetometer,  the  core  drill, 
air  mapping — all  helped  to  find  new  fields. 

Each  new  tool  or  geologic  aid  was  put  to 
use  the  Instant  Its  worth  was  proved.  And 
where  the  previous  Instruments  had  failed 
to  detect  oil,  the  new  tool  might  find  a  new 


prospect.     Each  successive  development  en- 
Joyed  an  Initial  success. 

Soon,  however,  the  use  of  the  tool  became 
routine — not  because  the  Instrument  was  be- 
coming less  effective,  but  because  It  had  al- 
ready found  most  of  the  favorable  conditions 
possible  for  It  to  detect. 

The  search  went  deeper.  Drake's  well  was 
only  69  feet  deep.  Today's  deepest  well  Is 
Continental  Oil  Co.'b  KCL-4  In  California, 
drilled  to  a  depth  of  15.004  feet.  As  the 
search  continued  for  these  new  fields,  and 
the  test  wells  were  drilled  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  exploratory  equipment  grew  In  com- 
plexity, the  cost  of  finding  new  wells  soared. 
But  this  didn't  particularly  matter  as  'ong 
as  the  search  was  successful.  That  Is  how 
the  Industry  built  up  the  reserve  we  are  now 
drawing  upon. 

And  here  we  come  to  a  new  set  of  facts. 
The  rate  of  finding  new  reser\'es  has  reversed 
Itself.  Instead  of  finding  more  and  more,  we 
are  finding  less  and  less.  Not  only  last  year 
did  we  fail  to  locate  ample  new  reserves,  but 
we  have  actually  been  finding  less  and  less 
new  oil  since  1937.    WTiat  does  this  mean? 

It  means  that  the  various  exploratory  tools 
of  the  industry  have  already  served  their 
maximum  usefulness.  It  means  new  or 
greatly  Improved  exploratory  tools  must  be 
devised,  so  that  the  remaining  oil  structures 
can  be  located.  In  all  the  Industry  there  Is 
not  a  single  exploratory  tool  that  Is  capable 
of  detecting  oil  directly;  every  method  Is  de- 
signed to  detect  the  condition  favorable  to 
the  accumulation  of  oil. 

If  we  allow  our  Nation's  petroleum  reserve 
to  diminish  during  the  present  critical  pe- 
riod, we  must  expect  serious  results  in  our 
post-war  period.  The  Industry  Is  entering  an 
era  of  near  stabilization  In  which  a  never- 
ceasing  effort  must  be  made  to  retain  our  re- 
serves at  as  high  a  figure  as  possible.  We  are 
entering  a  period  In  which  we  will  be  con- 
stantly attempting  to  close  an  ever-widening 
breach  between  greater  demands  on  the  one 
hand  and  diminishing  reserves  on  the  other. 
This  does  not  mean  that  no  Important 
fields  remain  to  be  located.  Not  at  all.  It 
means  that  the  discovery  of  new  fields,  large 
and  small,  will  become  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. The  array  of  prolific  discoveries  Is  defi- 
nitely behind  us.  Judging  by  the  experience 
of  the  past  6  years,  the  average  pool  discovery 
will  continue  to  decrease  in  size.  This  Is  best 
Illustrated  by  showing  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  number  of  new  pwols  discovered 
since  1937  and  the  volumes  of  crude  added  to 
the  Nation's  oil  barrel  by  the  finding  of 
these  new  fields: 
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Geologists  are  none  too  optimistic  about 
new  discoveries.  To  quote  the  Honorable 
Wesley  E.  Disney,  of  Oklahoma.  "Oil  cannot 
be  discovered  at  will."  It  takes  planning, 
research,  surveys,  and  money.  It  takes  more 
than  merely  the  price  of  the  average  wildcat 
well— which  la  »50.000,  but  which  may  be 
anvwhere  from  $1,000  to  $500,000.  It  takes 
exploration  expense  to  find  a  geologically 
favorable  site  on  which  to  locate  a  test  well. 

NO   PAY-Orr  IN   PBOSPBCTINO 

Why  hasn't  this  exploratory  effort  been 
made?    For  a  number  of  reasons.    In  the  first 

I  place,  there  has  been  an  economic  uncer- 
tainty created  that  has  retarded  this  type  of 

I   Investment.    Then  there  has  been  an  actual 


shortage  of  critical  materials — some  of  which 
are  required  In  oil  exploration,  and  not 
enough  of  these  materials  have  been  marked 
for  the  oil  Industry.  With  so  many  men 
entering  the  services,  a  paralyzing  manpower 
situation  has  developed.  And  this  is 
heightened  by  war  Industries  that  pay  wages 
higher  than  those  the  Government  allows 
the  oil  firms  to  pay.  Combine  this  with  the 
fact  that  it  Is  becoming  increasingly  more 
difficult  to  find  new  fields  and  you  have  a 
good  part  of  the  answer. 

The  rest  of  the  answer  lies  In  the  price  of 
oil.  While  all  operating  and  cxploratoi7  costs 
of  the  Industry  have  steadily  risen,  an  aver- 
age Increase  of  about  2  centa  a  barrel  In  the 
price  of  crude  oil  has  been  available:  and 
that  only  In  seme  few  areas  where  It  was 
granted  as  an  adjustment. 

To  carry  on  our  war,  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration for  War  wants  4.500  wildcat  wells  to 
be  drilled  during  1943.  Actually,  the  figure 
will  be  closer  to  3.300— about  75  percent  of  the 
desired  total.  In  1942  the  Industry  drilled 
3.166  wildcat  wells  against  4,000  asked  by 
the  Government. 

A  price  Increase  would  greatly  stimulate 
the  exploratory  effort,  and  there  are  two 
other  beneficial  restilts  that  would  Immedi- 
ately obtain.  The  first  would  allow  the 
producing  well  of  today  to  be  operated  fur- 
ther toward  toUI  ezhatistlon.  By  this  means 
the  greatest  ultimate  recovery  would  be  ob- 
tained before  the  inevitable  abandonment  of 
the  well.  The  other  immediate  result  would 
be  the  development  of  many  semldepleted  oil 
areas  as  secondary  recovery  projects,  by  which 
methods  additional  oil  can  be  obtained  at 
greater  expense. 

Meanwhile,  the  big  companies  are  Increas- 
ing their  reserves  In  the  most  logical  manner. 
Not  by  exploration.  That  is  too  ezpenslTe 
with  the  present  price  of  crude.  They  are 
purchasing  as  many  Independent  small  pro- 
ducers and  producing  properties  as  they  can. 
And,  due  to  maladjustment  in  the  excessive 
burden  of  taxation,  the  small  operators  ai« 
finding  it  desirable  to  sell.  W.  8.  Ballanan, 
president  of  Plymouth  OU  Co.,  and  a 
member  of  the  Petroleum  Indvatry  War 
Council,  in  addressing  a  convention  of  oU 
men  at  Bradford,  Pa.,  last  June,  stated  that 
2  years  ago  small  operators  controlled  80 
percent  of  America's  reserve.  Today  the 
same  operators  control  25  percent  of  these 
reserves.  It  Is  good  business  for  the  big 
compan.es.  but  is  it  a  healthy  situation? 
ThU  trend  would  come  to  a  nattiral  end  with 
a  price  adjustment  sufflclent  to  make  It  de« 
sir  able  lor  the  majors  of  the  Industry  to  find 
their  own  reserves  instead  of  buying  out  the 
little  man. 

Oil's  ixjlitical  set-up  In  Washington  Is  one 
of  these  integrated,  complex,  top-heavy  af- 
fairs, supported  by  politicians  and  directed  by 
practicing  economists.  Transportation,  pro- 
duction price — all  are  irrevocably  Interre- 
lated except  In  Washington,  and  here  each 
division  has  Its  own  bureau.  Heading  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War  Is  Secre- 
tary of  the  interior  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Icke« 
was  a  little  too  much  for  the  oU  men  to  take 
when  he  was  appointed  controller  of  th2  oil 
Industr,'  by  the  President.  The  Industry,  in- 
dividually and  coUectively,  fired  both  barrels 
at  Ickes  time  and  time  again. 

Then  at  an  American  PeUoleima  Instltut* 
convention  in  California  in  November  U>41, 
Ickes  sjxjke.  He  made  the  kind  of  talk  oU 
men  understand.  He  spoke  straight.  H« 
called  a  spade  a  spade.  There  was  no  cloud- 
ing over  of  facts.  He  asked  for  the  support  of 
the  oil  men— and  he  got  It.  The  Industrj 
reversed  Itself  overnight.  To  this  day  tha 
men  of  the  Industry  are  still  with  him,  al- 
thotigh  some  still  keep  their  fingers  crossed. 
Ickes  can't  grant  a  price  Increase  for  oU. 
Such  power  Is  not  vested  In  the  Petroleum 
Admlnlstratlor;   Instead  It  Is  over  In  Price 
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Administrator  Brown's  O.  P.  A.  80  P.  A.  W. 
Mked  O.  P.  A.  to  rata*  ttaa  price  of  crude  m 
iptn»«««""  at  S6  cents  a  bairel.  O.  P.  A.  Ad- 
ministrator Brown,  on  May  4.  lasued  a  lone 
statement  rejecting  tbm  remminenrtatlon, 
«nd.  In  tbe  same  dedskm.  Indirectly  admitted 
the  ncoeialty  at  a  prloe  ralae  by  afferlnf  Oor- 
emment  flnanctol  aid  for  eome  oondltloos. 


COVBUnCBfT  OOMTBOL  IS  TABOO 

The  offer  oT  aid  was  actually  a  sidbaldy. 
And  the  oil  Industry  wants  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  this.  The  oU  man  Is  skeptical  of 
subsidy  In  any  form.  Oovernment  control  Is 
abhorrent  to  him. 

The  Ooiremment  is  Itself  seriously  to  blame 
for  public  apathy  on  the  question  of  olL  It 
delayed  correcting  the  Impression  that  east 
coast  rationing  was  neceesary  because  of  a 
Bhortage  of  oil.  It  wasn't  long  before  It  be- 
came known  the  shortage  was  actually  due  to 
a  lack  of  transportation  between  the  produc- 
ing areas  and  the  last.  Hext.  the  people 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  military  re- 
qiUremenU  necessitated  rationing.  Then 
the  fact  came  out  that  It  was  nee  eatery  to 
ration  mileage  to  conserve  rubber.  And  now. 
While  we  are  aware  that  military  require- 
ments are  great,  we  are  told  again  that  an 
actual  petroleum  shortage  impends.  Is  there 
any  wonder  that  the  public  is  baffled? 

But  why  is  the  question  of  price  so  Tital? 
It  Is  Tital  because  it  is  the  quickest  and 
•urest  way  to  find  new  and  badly  needed 
oU  to  support  our  sagging  reaerres.  This 
Is  important  because  as  a  Natl<m  we  are  to- 
tally unprepared  for  a  shortage  of  petroletim 
In  any  de^«e.  It  is  a  shock  to  know  that 
rationing  may  have  to  be  continued  on  the 
basis  of  actual  shortage,  not  on  the  basis 
of  military  priority. 

Then,  too,  there  Is  another  profile  of  the 
Impewttng  shortage  that  needs  to  be  recog- 
nised. Not  only  has  the  molecule  of  oil  been 
reduced  and  changed  to  provide  the  best 
aviation  fuels  in  the  world,  but  the  same 
molecule  has  been  stretched  Into  rubber  that 
la  even  better  than  the  unobtainable  latex. 
It  has  been  combined  and  changed  to  pro- 
vide an  endleas  series  of  new  and  useful  com- 
pounds, and  the  list  Is  growing  dally.  Moth 
balls,  plastic  stocks,  anesthetics,  toluene,  bug 
•pray,  perfume,  antlfreeae  compounds — all 
and  many  more,  some  that  are  war  secrets — 
are  being  derived  from  petroleum  and  its 
partner,  natural  gas.  by  the  new  science  of 
petrochemistry. 

The  Indxistry  has  choeen  today  to  expand 
Into  thsM  new  fields.  Hie  choice  In  time  is 
Inopportune,  but  is  merely  a  chance  step  in 
the  uninterruptible  march  of  progress.  The 
multitude  of  new  products  will  mean  a  richer, 
0K>re  pleasanUy  satltfylng  life  In  the  future. 

Technique  developed  for  the  manufacture 
ot  lOO-octane  aviaUon  fuels  will  be  utilised 
to  make  new  and  more  powerful  automotive 
gaaoUnes  that  will  deliver  more  mUes  per 
gallon.  This  will  be  a  saving:  alu.  It  might 
be  that  tomorrow^  car  wont  depend  exclu- 
Btvely  on  this  supoTuel.  It  eould  be  oon- 
•tructed  with  two  fuel  tanks,  one  to  contain 
the  high-octane  gasoline,  the  other  to  con- 
tain a  cheaper  grade  of  fuel,  a  substitute,  or 
some  type  of  blend  that  eould  be  used  in 
ordinary  driving  after  the  motor  becomes 
warm. 

tt  the  oil  bttslneaB  U  to  continue,  "heavy" 
Industry  of  the  east-«oast  area  abould  be  fed 
mora  and  more  by  Imported  enide — now.  and 
In  Incraaaed  quantities  later,  as  transporta- 
tion is  avaUaU*.  As  leaerves  further  dlmln- 
Wi.  additional  Imports  to  other  areas  will  be 
neoesaary.  This  win  not  find  favor  In  (me 
branch  at  the  industry,  but  It  Is  the  only 
•olutlaB. 

Dm  ptwUetlon  that  we  may  become  oil-dry 
at  an  early  date  cannot  be  Justified.    Re- 


search will  be  directed  toward  malclng  new 
futls  available  to  Industry  and  the  public. 
A  new  source  of  power  is  needed,  and  It 
ml^tat  poaslbly  be  found  in  atomic  power 
when  axperlmenta  are  renewed  after  the 
war.  If  such  a  sonree  of  cheap  power  is 
found,  then  the  petroleum  refiner  will  be 
frantleally  reversing  himself  in  an  effort  to 
provide  hibrtcants  for  industry's  wheels 
rather  than  fuels  to  turn  the  wheels. 

Primary  methods  of  producing  oil  must  be 
Increased  In  eiBclency,  and  the  new  methods 
of  secondary  recovery  from  depleted  wells 
mtist  be  applied.  In  this  respect  the  various 
oU-produclng  Stntcs  should  provide  some 
legal  vehicle  so  tliat  properties  adaptable  to 
secondary  recoverir  methods  can  be  combined 
in  a  unit  operation. 

OISECT  CONTBOL  BT  CONGXESS 

The  industry  itself  must  strive  for  a  better 
understanding  with  the  public,  so  that  every 
Utae  some  politiciU  opportunist  wags  his  fin- 
ger, Mr.  John  Public  won't  be  so  anxious  to 
Junp  down  the  oil  man's  throat.  A  price 
lni:rease,  not  a  subsidy.  Is  necessary.  The 
industry  must  remain  as  independent  of 
bureau  control  at;  possible.  Such  control  as 
may  be  required  must  come  directly  from 
Ccngress  in  the  form  of  laws. 

In  the  matter  of  substitutes  we  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate.  The  most  Important  re- 
seiTe  we  enjoy  Is  the  inventive  ingenuity  of 
the  American  to  solve  any  problem.  Willi 
this  ability  we  can  confidently  expect  syn- 
thetic fuels  from  a  number  of  base  stock?. 
Including  agricultural  materials.  Coal,  of 
which  we  have  a  known  supply  sufficient  to 
last  3,000  years,  can  be  turned  into  fuels 
and  lubricants  by  proper  processing.  Lig- 
nite represents  another  potential  source  of 
liquid  fuels. 

So  far  in  the  history  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry, we  have  produced  a  toUl  of  27,000,- 
000.000  barrels  of  oil  from  United  States 
fields.  This  voliune  is  only  a  little  mere 
than  one-eighth  ot  the  200.000,000,000  barrels 
estimated  to  exist  In  oil  shales  of  the  Nation, 
ard  this  is  sufficient  to  last  us  50  years  at 
our  present  rate  of  consumption.  In  west- 
em  Canada,  a  single  shale  bed  Is  believed  to 
contain  at  least  27,000.000,000  barrels.  But 
this  oil  cannot  be  recovered  at  the  present 
price  of  91.25  per  barrel.  Instead,  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  the  oil  from  this  source 
would  increase  Its  value  to  $6  or  $7  per 
barrel. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  new  sources 
for  our  petroleum,  we  will  encounter  costs 
per  barrel  that  light  now  seem  prohibitive. 
Substitute  fuels  will  be  available  at  less  cost. 
but  they  will  be  less  satisfactory  by  provldng 
less  mileage  in  our  cars  and  less  power  in 
our  Industries.  We  must  keep  these  even- 
tualities as  far  removed  into  the  future  as 
possible  by  anticipating  them  now. 


Th«  Hiitoiy  of  the  Soo  Locks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
otr 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  BRADUrS'  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  onJy  did  July  11, 1943,  mark 
the  opening  of  the  new  MacArthur  lock 
at  Sault  Bte.  Marie,  Mich.,  but  also  on 
that  date  the  last  previously  constructed 


lock,  opened  in  1919,  was  officially  dedi- 
cated as  the  Sabin  lock  by  an  act  of  thl.i 
Congress.  Heretofore,  the  lock  had  al- 
ways been  known  locally  as  the  Sablri 
lock  and  on  July  11, 1943,  it  was  officially 
so  named. 

At  the  luncheon  immediately  preced- 
ing the  dedication  ceremony,  Mr,  L.  C. 
Sabin.  vice  president  of  the  Lake  Car- 
riers Association,  and  formerly  distric, 
engineer  at  the  Soo  in  charge  of  tin; 
operation  of  those  locks,  uttered  the 
following  cogent  remaiks  on  the  history- 
of  the  famous  Soo  locks: 

In  a  group  of  thir;  kind,  gathered  to  pa 7 
tribute  to  the  progress  made  in  the  facilities 
of  transportation  on  the  most  Importan ; 
waterway  of  the  world,  there  is  a  temptation 
to  follow  the  growth  of  commerce  from  Its 
early  beginnings.  I  shall  refrain  from  bur- 
dening you  with  too  many  figures. 

It  is  heartening  to  note,  however,  the  de- 
gree of  cooperation  which  has  existed  from 
the  beginning  between  the  governmental 
authorities  in  charge  of  the  lock  area  and  thu 
private  interests  using  the  facilities. 

Equally  important  are  the  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, formerly  under  the  Lighthouse  Service, 
and  now  a  part  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard.  The  same  fine  cooperation  has  bee;i 
given  the  Lake  interests  by  this  department, 
and  I  am  happy  to  note  that  some  of  its  hlg!i 
representatives  are  with  us  today. 

The  lock  which  is  now  to  be  officially 
opened  is  not  the  new  first  lock,  but 
rather  the  eighth  lock  that  has  been  built  tD 
enabie  vessels  to  pass  to  and  from  Lake 
Superior  and  the  lower  Lakes.  The  flri^t 
wa.s  a  Icck  for  canoes,  built  on  the  Canadlaa 
side  in  1797-98  by  the  North  West  Fur  C<>, 
This  lock,  only  38  feet  long,  accommodate! 
bateaux  which  were  raised  only  9  feet.  To 
overcome  the  remainder  of  the  fall,  canois 
were  towed  by  oxen  operating  along  a  tov 
path.  The  lock  was  destroyed  by  military 
action  in  1814.  The  timber  floor  and  sil.s 
were  discovered  later,  and  the  walls  and  gatts 
have  been  reproduced  in  facsimile. 

STATE  LOCK 

Tl^.e  need  of  a  lock  and  canal  for  commer- 
cial vc.«els  to  reach  Lake  Superior  was  fort- 
Eeen  long  before  the  authorization  of  the 
facility  by  the  State  of  Michigan  in  1837. 
The  question  whether  it  should  be  a  Stale 
or  National  project  arose,  and  difflcultlfs 
connected  with  securing  right-of-way,  ts 
well  as  other  legal  entanglements,  delayed 
final  authorization  until  1852. 

A  trial  shipment  of  ore  from  the  Marquette 
recTion  in  1852  proved  successful  and  helpfil 
to  forward  final  action.  Construction  wis 
befrini  In  1853  and  the  lock  was  opened  ii 
1855,  the  steamer  Illinois  being  the  first  tJ 
px^^s.  The  lock  accommodated  some  12,000  - 
000  tons  of  freight  while  in  use  from  185  5 
to  1881,  mainly  under  State  supervision.  It 
was  destroyed  In  1888  to  make  way  for  further 
improvements. 

THE   WEITZEL   LOCK 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  registered 
tonnage  passing  the  State  canal  having 
reached  half  a  million  tons,  the  need  of  addl ' 
tlonal  facilities  became  evident  and  authori- 
ties in  charge  of  the  State  canal  urged  thn 
con.struction  of  a  larger  lock  as  early  as  1867. 
Again  action  was  delayed  by  legal  difficultlen 
connected  with  securing  right-of-way,  and 
while  the  construction  was  authorized  in 
1870  and  some  work  done,  the  first  stone  o;:' 
the  lock  was  not  laid  until  1876.  This  lock, 
named  the  Weitzel,  since  Col.  Godfrey  Weitze'l 
was  in  charge  during  construction,  wan 
opened  In  1881  and  continued  in  active  servicr 
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until  1014.  It  wu  used  to  a  limited  extent  In 
1918  diiring  the  last  war.  The  freight  pue- 
Ing  thle  lock  In  its  84  yeaz«  of  use  amonnted 
to  136.000.000  tons. 

THK  rot,  UXK 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Poe  lock 
the  canal  trafOc  in  1886  had  reached  a  new 
high  of  4<^  million  tons  in  7,400  passages. 
Veaeels  could  not  load  U.  full  draft  and  the 
delays  in  lockage  were  mounting.  The  Lake 
Carriers'  Association,  formed  in  1885.  Joined 
the  otOcers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Gener- 
als Weitzel  and  Foe,  in  urging  the  need  of  a 
new  lock  This  was  authorized  by  Congress 
In  1886.  Construction  was  begun  in  1888. 
the  old  State  lock  being  torn  out  to  furnish  a 
site.  This  lock  was  completed  in  1896  and 
named  the  Poe  lock.  Gen.  O.  M.  Poe  hav- 
ing died  the  year  preceding  its  completion  as 
the  result  of  an  accident  received  while  in- 
specting the  work.  This  lock  has  passed  574,- 
000,000  tons  of  freight  and  is  still  xiseful  for 
up-bound  light  traffic. 

THK   DATIS    IjOCK 

The  commerce  continued  to  grow,  and  in 
the  10  years  succeeding  the  opening  of  the 
Poe  lock  it  trebled  in  volume,  causing  an 
average  delay  in  passing  the  canal  of  more 
than  2  hours.  The  capacity  of  the  newer 
ships  also  was  limited  by  lack  of  depth. 

To  meet  these  conditions  the  engineers 
submitted  to  Congress  three  plans  for  a  new 
lock.  The  first  plan  would  have  utilized  the 
site  of  the  Weitzel  lock  where  the  MacArthur 
lock  now  stands.  The  second  plan  con- 
templated building  to  the  north  of  the  Poe 
lock — three  loclcs  being  served  by  the  same 
canal.  The  third  plan,  which  was  recom- 
mended and  fortunately  accepted,  called  for 
a  new  canal  with  one  Jock  on  the  south  side, 
leaving  room  for  an  additional  lock  on  the 
north. 

This  new  canal  with  a  double  length  lock, 
the  longest  in  the  world,  was  authorized  in 
1907  and  the  first  boat,  the  Alva  C.  Dinkey, 
passed  through  in  1914.  As  Col.  C.  E.  L  B. 
Davis  was  still  living  the  lock  was  called  the 
third  lock.  On  the  death  of  Colonel  Davis, 
however,  my  recommendation  that  it  be  given 
the  official  name  of  the  "Davis  lock"  was  ap- 
proved by  the  engineer  department.  Some 
918  million  tons  of  freight  have  passed  this 
lock  In  29  years. 

THI  SABIN  LOCK 

By  1912  the  traffic  had  increased  to  72,000,- 
000  tons  and  the  average  delay  to  vessels  again 
reached  2  hours.  Accordingly  another  lock 
was  authctfized  in  that  year,  although  the 
Davis  lock  was  not  yet  complete.  Had  action 
been  delayed,  this  fourth  lock  might  have 
been  made  deeper,  but  at  that  time  there 
was  no  warrant  for  changing  the  dimensions, 
and  thus  it  was  made  a  duplicate  of  the  third, 
or  Davis  lock.  Construction  was  started  In 
1913  and  the  lock  and  canal  were  completed 
In  1919,  the  steamer  Wm.  Livingstone  being 
the  first  to  pass.  Durhig  the  construc- 
tion of  this  lock  the  engineer  officers  in 
charge  of  the  district  were  Colonels  Patrick. 
Burgess,  Altstaetter,  and  Markham,  while  the 
speaker  served  as  district  engineer  for  a  short 
time.  The  freight  passing  this  lock  alone 
during  the  past  24  years  amounted  to  956 
million  tons — «qual  to  the  traflOc  of  the  Suez 
Canal  during  Its  entire  life  of  56  years. 

THE   MAC   AUTHUa    LOCK 

Vessels  recently  built  are  capable  of  loading 
to  24-foot  draft  and  this,  combined  with  the 
existing  traffic  congestion,  brought  a  demand 
for  greater  facilities  which  today  we  see  ful- 
filled The  need  of  this  lock,  urged  by  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association,  was  fully  realized 
by  Colonel  Barrows,  then  district  engineer, 
and  it  received  also  the  recommendation  of 
the  chief  of  engineers.    Its  authorization  was 
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first  eoDtataied  In  the  RNcn  and  Bmrbors  bill 
which  did  not  paas  the  Oongrsas.  Oongrcas- 
man  BaaKXT,  always  alive  to  the  needs  of 
navlgatloo,  was  most  brtptol  in  seeiinng  fa- 
vorable coDSidcntlon  and  final  action,  while 
Senator  Bnwn  added  the  Item  to  another 
bill,  which  reamted  In  autborlattlaa  of  the 
project  tn  March  1042.  Beginning  actual  con- 
struction Immediatdy,  this  lock  has  been 
oompleted  In  record  ttme  and  the  engineers 
and  contractors  concerned  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  so  quickly  bringing  into  service 
this  much  needed  faculty. 

Considering  the  system  as  s  whole.  trafDc 
through  the  locks,  including  the  Canadian 
Canal,  reached  on  June  1  at  this  year  a  total 
of  3,000.000.000  tons.  This  is  ivactlcally  dou- 
ble the  commerce  passing  both  the  Suez  and 
Panama  Canals  during  their  entire  exist- 
ence. 

In  the  routine  of  peacetime  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  waterway  may  lack  appreciation, 
but  the  present  emergency  has  resulted  In  a 
fuller  realization  of  its  strategic  value.  In 
1938  Gen.  Max  Tyler,  assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  a  former  division  engineer, 
foresaw  the  part  to  be  played  In  any  future 
war  when  he  said:  "As  long  as  the  Iron  mines 
on  Lake  Superior  and  the  coal  mines  laat,  and 
as  long  as  ware  are  still  a  poesibllity.  the 
transportation  system  built  around  water 
carriage  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  military 
and  naval  strength,  better  appreciated,  per- 
haps, by  the  possible  enemies  of  the  United 
States."  (Transactions.  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  vol.  105,  p.  167  ) 

A  further  appraisal  ot  the  value  of  lake 
transportation,  and  the  motives  guiding  the 
several  agencies  concerned,  General  Tyler  ex- 
pressed as  follows: 

"The  existing  system  of  Industry  and  trans- 
ports* on  wbiwh  has  been  built  up  around 
water  carriage  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  the 
last  century  Is  the  result  of  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  rail- 
road companies,  industries,  municipalities, 
and  veeael  owners  and  operators  d\n1ng  that 
entire  period.  In  each  decade,  the  facilities 
provided  for  navigation  and  at  the  terminals 
have  been  reasonably  adequate  for  the  num- 
ber and  class  of  vessels  in  the  lace  trade  and 
for  the  tonnage  moved.  They  have  never 
been  overbuilt,  nor  has  money  been  spent 
extravagantly  far  ahead  of  requirements.  As 
one  examines  the  record,  one  must  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  present  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  by  the  application 
of  good  engineering  practice  and  sound  busi- 
ness Judgment,  and  by  planning  for  the 
future  only  as  far  as  definite  benefits  could  be 
foreseen ." 

Prom  the  organization  of  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  In  1885  it  has  been  artive  in 
recommending  needed  Improvements  in  the 
channels  and  harbors  including  the  construc- 
tion of  the  locks.  In  the  article  already 
quoted  General  Tyler  said: 

••The  recommendations  made  by  the  asso- 
ciation for  Improvements  for  the  benefit  of 
shipping  on  the  Lakes  have  consistently  been 
constructive  and  conservative." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  association  wishes 
to  acknowledge  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
consideration  with  which  its  recommenda- 
tions have  been  received  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  It  has  been  shown  that  with  the 
completion  of  each  new  facility  the  vessels 
hav  been  In  service  to  tae  It.  This  Is  true  in 
the  case  of  the  lock  which  is  to  be  opened 
today,  21  vessels  having  been  built  In  the 
past  2  years  which  are  unable  to  load  to  full 
capacity  and  pass  the  older  locks.  The  asso- 
ciation wishes  to  express  Its  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  coapenUon  evidenced  by 
the  Engineering  Department  during  the  past 
58  years. 
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2M  THE  SIMATI  OP  TBM  UMmD  BTATtS 
Tuesday.  September  14, 1S43 

Mr.  DARKLET.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  on  the  progress  of 
the  war  delivered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  July  28.  1M3.  and 
broadcast  over  various  Nation-wide  radio 
lK>ok-ups. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoib, 
as  follows : 

Ov<er  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  said  to  the 
Congreas:  "The  mllltarlsta  in  BerUn,  Bome. 
and  Tokyo  started  this  war.  but  the  matied, 
angered  forces  of  common  humanity  will 
finish  it." 

That  prophecy  is  In  the  process  of  being 
fulfilled.  The  massed,  angered  fomss  at  com- 
mon humanity  are  on  the  march.  They  are 
going  forward — on  th*  Russian  front,  tn  the 
vast  Pacific  area,  and  Into  Europe— eooverg- 
Ic:;  upon  their  ultimate  objecttvca,  Berlin 
and  Tokyo. 

Ttte  first  crack  in  the  Axis  has  ccoM.  The 
criminal,  corrupt  Fascist  regime  In  Italy  la 
going  to  pieces. 

Ttie  pirate  philosophy  of  the  Paaclsts  and 
Nazis  cannot  stand  adversity.  The  military 
superiority  of  the  United  Rations— on  mtL, 
and  land,  and  in  the  air — has  been  applied  tn 
the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time. 

Hitler  refused  to  send  sutBdent  help  to 
save  Ifltisaollni  In  fact.  Hitler's  troops  in 
Sicily  st<Ae  the  Italians'  motor  equtpment. 
leaving  Italian  soldiers  so  stranded  that  they 
had  no  choice  btit  to  surrender.  Once  again 
the  Germaus  betrayed  their  Italian  alllea.  as 
they  had  done  time  and  time  again  on  the 
Russian  front  and  in  the  long  retreat  from 
Egypt,  through  Libya  and  Tripoli,  to  the  final 
sun-ender  in  Tunisia. 

Mussolini  came  to  the  reluctant  conclusion 
that  the  "Jig  was  up ";  he  could  see  the 
shadow  of  the  long  arm  ef  Justice. 

But  he  and  his  Fascist  gang  will  be  brought 
to  book,  and  punished  for  their  crlmee  against 
himuinity.  No  criminal  will  be  allowed  to 
escape  by  the  expedient  of  resignation. 

Our  terms  to  Italy  are  still  the  same  as  our 
terms  to  Germany  and  Japan — ^uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

We  win  have  no  truck  vrith  fascism  In  any 
way,  ahape,  or  manner.  We  will  permit  no 
vestige  of  fascism  to  remain. 

Eventually  Italy  will  reconstitute  herself. 
It  will  be  the  people  of  Italy  who  will  do 
that,  choosing  their  own  government  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  basic  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  an<J  equality.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  United  Nations  will  not  follow  the 
pattern  set  by  Mussolini  and  Hitler  and  the 
Japanese  for  the  treatment  of  ocriipied  coun- 
tries— the  pattern  of  pillage  and  starvation. 
We  are  already  helping  the  Italian  peopte 
In  Sicily.  With  their  cordial  cooperation, 
we  are  establishing  and  maintaining  security 
and  order — we  are  diasolving  the  otganlca- 
tlons  which  have  kept  them  under  Fascist 
tyranny — we  are  providing  them  with  the 
necessities  of  life  until  the  time  comes  when 
they  can  fully  provide  for  themselves. 

Indeed,  the  people  In  Sicily  today  are  re> 
joidng  In  the  (act  that  for  the  fint  time  In 
years  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
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ol  iheir  own  labors — Ihcy  can  eat  what  they 
themselves  grow,  instead  of  having  It  stolen 
from  them  by  the  Fascists  and  the  Nazis. 

In  every  country  conquered  by  the  Nazis, 
the  Fascists,  or  the  Japanese  militarists,  the 
people  have  been  reduced  to  the  status  of 
slaves  or  chattels. 

It  Is  our  determination  to  restore  these 
conquered  peoples  to  the  dignity  of  human 
beings,  masters  of  their  own  fate,  entitled 
to  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  from  want,  freedom  from  fear. 

We  have  started  to  make  good  on  that 
promise. 

I  am  sorry  if  I  step  on  the  toes  of  those 
Americaivs  who.  playing  party  politics  at 
home,  call  that  kind  of  foreign  policy  "crazy 
sltruum"  and  'starry-eyed  dreaming.  " 

Meanwhile,  the  war  in  Sicily  and  Italy  goes 
on  It  must  go  on.  and  will  go  on.  until  the 
Italian  people  realize  the  futility  of  continu- 
ing to  <\ght  in  a  lost  cause — a  cause  to  which 
the  people  of  Italy  never  gave  their  whole- 
hearted approval  and  support. 

It  Is  a  little  over  a  year  since  we  planned 
the  north  African  campaign.  It  is  6  months 
since  we  planned  the  SIcUlan  campaign.  I 
confess  that  I  am  of  an  impatient  disposi- 
tion, but  I  think  that  I  understand,  and  that 
moat  people  understand,  the  amount  of  time 
necessary  to  prepare  for  any  major  military 
or  naval  operation.  We  cannot  Just  pick  up 
the  telephone  and  order  a  new  campaign  to 
start  the  next  week. 

For  example,  behind  the  Invasion  forces  of 
north  Africa  were  thousands  of  ships  and 
planes  guarding  the  long,  perilous  sea  lanes, 
carrying  the  men.  the  equipment,  and  the 
supplies  to  the  point  of  attack.  And  behind 
all  these  were  the  railroad  lines  and  highways 
that  carried  the  men  and  the  munitions  to 
the  porta  of  embarkation — there  were  the 
factories  and  the  mines  and  the  farms  that 
turned  out  the  materials:  there  were  the 
training  camps  where  the  men  learned  how 
to  perform  the  strange  and  dlfllcult  and  dan- 
perous  tasks  which  were  to  meet  them  on 
the  beaches  and  in  the  deserts  and  the 
mountains. 

All  this  had  to  t>e  repeated  In  the  attack 
on  Sicily.  Here  the  factor  of  air  attack  was 
added— for  we  could  use  north  Africa  as  the 
baa*  for  aoftenlng  up  the  landing  places  and 
lines  of  defense  In  Sicily  and  the  lines  of 
supply  in  Italy. 

It  is  interesting  for  us  to  realize  that  every 
Flying  Fortress  that  bombed  harbor  installa- 
tions at  Naples  from  Its  base  In  north  Africa 
required  I.IIO  gallons  of  gasoline  for  each 
single  mission,  and  that  this  is  the  equal  of 
about  375  A  ration  tickets — enough  gas  to 
drive  your  car  five  times  across  this  continent. 
You  will  better  understand  your  part  In  the 
war — and  what  gasoline  rationing  means — 
if  you  muKlply  this  by  the  gasoline  needs  of 
thousands  of  planes  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jeeps,  trucks  and  tanks  now  serving 
overseas. 

I  think  that  the  personal  convenience  of 
the  indivadual  or  the  Individual  family  back 
home  here  in  the  United  States  will  appear 
somewh.u  leas  important  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  Initial  assault  force  on  Sicily  Involved 
3.000  ships  which  carried  160,000  men- 
Americans,  British.  Canadians  and  French- 
together  with  14,000  vehicles,  600  tanks  and 
1.800  guns.  Th:s  Initial  force  was  followed 
every  day  and  every  night  by  thousands  of  re- 
inforcements. 

The  meticulous  care  with  which  the  opera- 
tion in  Sicily  was  planned  has  paid  dividends. 
For  our  cafualiies  m  men.  ships  and  ma- 
teriel have  been  low— in  fact,  far  below  our 
estimate. 

All  of  us  are  proud  of  the  superb  skill  and 
courage  of  the  cfUcers  and  men  who  have 
ccnducted  and  are  conducting  this  operation. 
The  toughest  resistance  developed  on  the 
Xrunl  of  the  British  E.ghth  Army,  which  in- 


cluded the  Canadians.  But  that  is  no  new 
experience  for  that  magnificent  fighting 
force  which  has  made  the  Germans  pay  a 
heavy  price  for  each  hour  of  delay  in  the 
final  victory.  The  American  Seventh  Army, 
alter  a  stormy  landing  on  the  exposed  beaches 
of  southern  Sicily,  swept  with  record  speed 
across  the  Island  into  Palermo.  For  many 
of  our  troops  this  was  their  first  battle  ex- 
perience but  they  have  carried  themselves 
like  veterans. 

And  we  must  give  credit  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  diverse  forces  In  the  field,  and  (or 
the  planning  of  the  whole  campaign,  to  the 
wise  and  skillful  leadership  of  General  Elsen- 
hower. Admiral  Cunningham.  General  Alex- 
ander and  AJr  Marshal  Tedder  have  been  tow- 
ers of  strength  in  handling  the  complex 
details  of  naval,  ground,  and  air  activities. 

You  have  heard  some  people  say  that  the 
British  and  the  Americans  can  never  get 
along  well  together — you  have  heard  .'^ome 
people  say  that  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Air 
Forces  can  never  get  along  well  together — 
that  real  cooperation  between  them  is  im- 
possible. Tunisia  and  Sicily  have  given  the 
He.  once  and  for  all,  to  these  narrow-minded 
prejudices. 

The  dauntless  fighting  spirit  of  the  Britl.sh 
people  in  this  war  has  been  expressed  in  the 
historic  words  and  deeds  of  Wihston  Church- 
Ill — and  the  world  knows  how  the  American 
people  feel  about  him. 

Ahead  of  us  are  much  bigger  fights.  We 
and  our  allies  will  go  into  them  a.<  we  went 
into  Sicily— together.  And  we  shall  carry  on 
together. 

Today  our  production  of  i-hips  Ls  almcist 
unbelievable.  This  year  we  are  producing 
over  19.000,COO  tons  of  merchant  shipping 
and  next  year  our  production  will  be  over 
21.000.000  tons.  And  in  addition  to  our  sh  p- 
ments  across  the  Atlantic  we  must  realize 
that  in  this  war  we  are  operating  in  the 
Aleutians,  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  South- 
west Pacific,  in  India,  and  off  the  shores  of 
South  America. 

For  several  months  we  have  been  losing 
fewer  ships  by  sinkings,  and  we  have  been 
destroying  more  and  more  U-boats.  We  hope 
this  will  continue.  But  we  cannot  be  sure. 
We  must  not  lower  our  guard  for  one  single 
Instant. 

One  tangible  result  of  our  great  increa.se 
In  merchant  shipping— which  will  be  good 
news  to  civilians  at  home — is  that  tonight 
we  are  able  to  terminate  the  rationing  of 
coffee.  We  also  expect  that  within  a  short 
time  we  shall  get  greatly  increased  allow- 
ances of  sugar. 

Those  few  Americans  who  grouse  and  com- 
plain about  the  Inconveniences  of  life  here 
in  the  United  States  shculd  learn  some  les- 
sons from  the  civilian  populations  of  our 
allies — Britain.  China.  Russia — and  of  all  the 
lands  occupied  by  our  common  enemies. 

The  heaviest  and  most  decisive  fighting  to- 
day is  going  on  in  Russia.  I  am  glad  that 
the  British  and  we  have  been  able  to  con- 
tribute somewhat  to  the  striking  power  of 
the  Russian  armies. 

In  1941-42  the  Russians  were  able  to  retire 
without  breaking,  to  move  many  of  their 
war  plants  from  western  Russia  far  into  the 
Interior,  to  stand  together  with  complete 
unanimity  in  the  defense  of  their  homeland. 
The  success  of  the  Russian  armies  has 
shown  that  it  Is  dangerous  to  make  prophe- 
cies about  them— a  fact  forcibly  brought 
hon\e  to  that  mystic  master  of  strategic  in- 
tuition, Herr  Hitler. 

The  short-lived  German  offensive. 
launched  early  this  month,  was  a  desperate 
attempt  to  bolster  the  morale  of  the  German 
people.  The  Russians  were  not  fooled  by 
this.  They  went  ahead  with  their  own  plans 
for  attack— plans  which  coordinate  with  the 
whole  United  Nations'  offensive  strategy. 


Thfr  world  has  never  .seen  greater  devotion, 
determination,  and  self-sacrifice  than  have 
been  displayed  by  the  Russian  people  and 
their  armies,  uiuier  tlie  leadership  of  Mar- 
shal Jii,<eph  Stalin. 

With  a  nation  which  In  saving  Itself  is 
thereby  helping  to  save  all  the  world  from 
the  Nazi  menace,  this  country  should  alway.s 
be  glad  tn  be  a  gcod  neighbor  and  a  sincere 
friend  ;n  tlie  world  of  the  future. 

In  the  Pacific  we  are  pushing  the  Japs 
around  from  the  Aleutians  to  New  Guinea. 
Tliere.  too,  we  have  taken  the  initiative — 
and  we  aie  not  going  to  let  go  of  it. 

It  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  that  the 
attrition,  the  whittling  down  process  against 
the  Japanese  is  working.  The  Japs  have  lost 
more  plane.~  and  more  ships  than  they  have 
been  able  to  replace. 

The  continuous  and  energetic  prosecution 
of  the  war  of  attrition  will  drive  the  Japs 
back  from  their  over-extended  line  running 
from  Burma  and  Siam  and  tf)e  Straits  Set- 
tlements through  the  Netherlands  Indies  to 
ea.stcni  New  GiMtiea  and  the  Solomons.  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  their  ship- 
ping nucl  their  air  power  cannot  support  such 
outposts. 

Our  naval,  land,  and  air  strength  in  the 
Pacific  is  constantly  growing.  If  the  Jap- 
anese are  basing  their  future  plans  for  the 
Pacific  on  a  long  period  in  which  they  will 
be  permitted  to  con.«:olidate  and  exploit  their 
conquered  resources,  they  had  better  start 
revising  their  plans  now.  I  give  that  to  them 
merely  a.s  a  helpful  suggestion. 

We  are  delivering  planes  and  vital  vrar 
supplie.s  for  the  heroic  armies  of  Generalis- 
simo Chiang  Kai-sliek,  and  we  must  do  more 
at  all  costs. 

Our  air  supply  line  from  India  to  China 
acro.ss  enemy  territory  continues  despite  at- 
tempted Japanese  interference.  We  have 
seized  the  initiative  from  the  Japanese  in 
the  air  over  Burma  and  now  enjoy  superi- 
ority. We  are  bombing  Japanese  communi- 
c.ition.":.  supply  dumps,  and  bases  in  China, 
Indo-Chliia,  and  Burma 

But,  we  are  still  far  from  our  main  ob- 
jectives in  the  war  against  Japan.  Let  us 
remember  how  far  we  were,  a  year  ago.  from 
any  of  our  objectives  In  the  European  thea- 
ter Wo  are  pushing  forward  to  occupation 
cf  pof-itions  which  in  time  will  enable  us  to 
attack  the  Japanese  islands  themselves  from 
the  north  from  the  scuth,  from  the  east, 
ar.d  from  the  west 

You  have  heard  it  said  that  while  we  are 
succeeding  greatly  on  the  fighting  front,  we 
are  failing  miserably  on  the  home  front. 
This  is  an'  ther  of  those  immaturities — a  false 
slogan  easy  to  state  but  untrue  In  the  es- 
sential fact.s. 

For.  the  longer  this  war  goes  on  the  clearer 
it  becomes  that  no  one  can  draw  a  blue 
pencil  down  the  middle  of  a  page  and  call 
one  Side  "the  fighting  front"  and  the  other 
Side  "tlie  home  front  "  The  two  of  them 
are    inexorably    tied    together. 

Every  combat  division,  every  naval  task 
force,  every  squadion  of  fighting  planes  is 
dependent  for  its  equipment  and  ammuni- 
tion and  fuel  and  food,  as  Indeed  it  is  for 
its  manpower,  on  the  American  people  in 
civ.lian  clothes  in  the  offices  and  in  the 
factories  and  on  the  farms  at  home. 

The  same  kind  of  careful  planning  that 
gained  victory  in  north  Africa  and  Sicily  is 
required  if  we  are  to  make  victory  an  en- 
during reality  and  do  our  share  in  building 
the  kind  cf  peaceful  world  which  will  Ju-tifv 
the  sacrifices  made  in  this  war. 

The  United  Nations  are  substanially  agreed 
on  the  general  objectives  for  the  post-war 
world.  They  are  also  agreed  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  engage  in  an  International 
discussion  of  all  the  terms  of  peace  and  all 
the  details  of  the  future.  We  must  not  relax 
our  pressure  on  the  enemy  by  taking  time  cut 
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to  define  every  boundary  and  settle  every 
political  controversy  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  all-Important  thing  now  Is  to 
get  on  with  the  war — and  to  win  it. 

While  concentrating  on  military  victory, 
we  are  not  neglecting  the  planning  of  the 
things  to  come,  the  freedoms  which  we  know 
will  make  for  more  decency  and  greater 
Justice  throughout  the  world. 

Among  many  other  things  we  are.  today, 
laying  plans  for  the  return  to  civilian  life 
of  our  gallant  men  and  women  In  the  armed 
services.  They  mtist  not  be  demobilized  Into 
an  environment  of  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment, to  a  place  on  a  bread  line  or  on  a 
corner  selling  apples.  We  must,  this  time, 
have  plans  ready — Instead  of  waiting  to  do 
a  hasty,  InefBdent,  and  ill-considered  Job  at 
the  last  moment. 

I  have  assured  our  men  in  the  armed  forces 
that  the  American  people  would  not  let 
them  down  when  the  war  is  won. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  help  in  carry- 
ing out  this  assurance,  for  obviously  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  cannot 
do  It  alone.  May  the  Congress  do  its  duty 
In  this  regard.  The  American /  people  wUl 
Insist  on  fulfilling  this  American  obligaUon 
to  the  men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces 
who  are  winning  this  war  for  us. 

Of  course,  the  returning  soldier  and  sailor 
and  marine  are  a  part  of  the  problem  of  de- 
mobilizing the  rest  of  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  t>e€n  working  and  living  In  a 
war  economy  since  1941.  That  larger  objec- 
tive of  reconverting  wartime  America  to  a 
peacetime  basis  is  one  for  which  your  Gov- 
ernment Is  laying  plans  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  action. 

But  the  members  of  the  armed  forces  have 
been  compelled  to  make  greater  economic 
sacrifice  and  every  other  kind  of  aacriflce  than 
the  rest  of  us,  and  are  entitled  to  definite  ac- 
tion to  help  take  care  of  their  special  prob- 
lems. 

The  least  to  which  they  are  entitled,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  something  like  this: 

1.  Mustering -out  pay  to  every  member  of 
the  armed  forces  and  merchant  marine  when 
he  or  she  is  honorably  discharged,  large 
enough  in  each  case  to  cover  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  between  his  discharge  and  the 
finding  of  a  new  Job. 

i  In  case  no  Job  Is  found  after  diligent 
search,  then  unemployment  Insurance  If  the 
Individual  registers  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

3.  An  opportunity  for  members  of  the 
armed  services  to  get  ftuther  education  or 
trade  training  at  the  cost  of  their  Govern- 
ment. 

4.  Allowance  of  credit  to  all  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  under  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance,  few  their  period  of  service.  For 
these  purposes  they  should  be  treated  as  if 
they  had  continued  their  employment  in 
private  industry. 

6.  Improved  and  liberalized  provisions  for 
hospitalization,  rehabilitation,  and  medical 
car."  of  disabled  members  of  the  armed  forces 
and  merchant  marine. 

6  Sufficient  pensions  for  disabled  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 

Your  Government  is  drawing  up  other 
serious,  constructive  plans  for  certain  Im- 
mediate forward  moves.  They  concern  food, 
manpower,  and  other  domestic  problems,  but 
they  tie  In  with  our  armed  forces.  Within 
a  few  weeks  1  shall  speak  with  you  aeain  in 
regard  to  definite  actions  to  be  taken  lj>'  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
specific  recommendations  for  new  legislation 
b"  the  Congress. 

All  our  calculations  for  the  future,  however, 
must  be  based  on  clear  understanding  of  the 
nroblems  Involved  And  that  can  be  gained 
only  by  straight  thinking— not  guesswork 
or  political  manipulation. 


I  wmfrw  that  I  myself  am  aoinettmea  be- 
wildered by  conflicting  statomenta  that  I  see 
In  the  pr«S8.  One  day  I  read  an  authorita- 
tive statement  that  we  shall  win  the  war 
this  year,  IMS — and  the  next  day  oomes  an- 
other statement  equally  authoritative  that 
the  war  wlU  stUl  be  going  on  In  1M9. 

Of  course  both  extremes — of  optlmlam  and 
pessimism — are  wrong. 

The  length  of  the  war  will  depend  upon 
the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  all-out 
effort  on  the  fighting  fronts  and  here  at  home. 
The  effort  is  all  one. 

The  American  soldier  does  not  like  the 
necessity  of  waging  war.  And  yet.  if  he 
lays  off  for  one  single  Instant  be  may  lose 
bis  own  life  and  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his 
comrades. 

By  the  same  token,  a  worker  here  at  home 
may  no».  like  the  driving,  wartime  conditions 
under  which  he  has  to  work  or  live.  And 
yet.  if  he  gets  complacent  or  indifferent  and 
slacks  on  his  Job  he,  too,  may  saerlflce  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers  and  contribute  to 
the  loss  of  an  imp>ortant  battle. 

The  next  time  anyone  says  to  you  that  this 
war  Is  "in  the  bag"  and  "it's  all  over  but  the 
shouting,"  you  should  ask  him  these  ques- 
tions: 

"Are  you  working  full  time  on  your  )ob?" 

"Are  you  growing  all  the  food  you  can?" 

"Are  you  buying  your  limit  of  War  bonds?" 

"Are  you  lo3rally,  cheerfully  co<^)erating 
with  your  Government  In  preventing  infla- 
tion and  profiteering  and  In  making  rationing 
work  with  fairness  to  all?" 

"Because — If  your  answer  is  "no' — then  the 
war  Is  going  to  last  a  lot  longer  than  you 
think." 

The  plans  we  made  for  the  knocking  out 
of  Mussolini  and  his  gang  have  largely  suc- 
ceeded. But  we  still  have  to"  knock  out 
HlUer  and  his  gang  and  To  Jo  and  his  gang. 
No  one  of  us  pretends  that  this  will  be  an 
easy  matter. 

We  still  have  to  defeat  Hitler  and  Tojo  on 
their  own  home  grounds  But  this  will  re- 
quire a  far  greater  concentration  of  our  na- 
tional energy  and  our  Ingenuity  and  our  skill. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  must  pour 
Into  this  war  the  entire  sUength  and  intelli- 
gence and  will  power  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  a  great  Nation — a  rich  Nation — but 
we  are  not  so  great  or  so  ricb  that  we  can 
afford  to  waste  our  substance  or  the  lives  of 
our  men  by  relaxing  along  the  way. 

We  shall  not  settle  for  less  than  total 
victory.  That  is  the  determination  of  every 
American  on  the  fighting  fronts.  That  must 
be.  and  will  be.  the  determination  of  every 
American  here  at  home. 


Liberty  at  Home — Resolutions  of  the  Re- 
publican Pest  War  Advisory  Cooncil  in 
Domestic  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdap.  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkc(»d  resolution*-  en- 
titled "Liberty  at  Home."  adopted  at 
Mackinac  Island,  Mich.,  by  the  Repub- 
lican Post- War  Advisory  Cotincil  in  Do- 
mestic Policy,  September  7,  1M3. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resoltt- 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ths 
RscoBo.  as  follows: 

Immediately  at  the  end  of  the  war  we  ahall 
face  the  vital  problem  of  reconatructloa  at 
home.  A  mUitary  victory  abroad  wttboot 
preservation  In  Am«lca  of  tlie  fuodaaental 
principles  on  whlcb  our  way  of  Ufe  depends 
win  be  no  victory.  It  wUl  be  a  defeat.  The 
way  we  meet  the  problem  of  reooostructlon 
wlU  determine  whether  tbe  American  way 
of  life  shall  survive. 

We  will  prepare  an  aOrmatlve  program 
designed  to  preserve  to  our  people  all  tbe 
freedoms  for  which  we  fight  throughout  the 
world,  based  on  individual  liberty,  tbe  Inde- 
pendence of  State  and  local  government,  and 
the  independence  of  Congress  and  tbe  eourta. 
That  program  must  as  promptly  as  poaalble 
return  men  to  work  In  peace  Industay  with 
special  attention  to  those  who  have  made 
sacrifices  by  serving  In  the  armed  forces,  take 
Government  out  of  competition  with  private 
Industry,  and  terminate  rationing,  price  fla- 
Ing.  and  all  other  emergency  powers.  It  must 
maintain  full  employment  through  private 
enterprise,  and  full  production  to  furnish  the 
goods  and  services  so  needed  by  our  people. 
In  so  doing  we  must  seek  to  make  sure  that 
the  unemployment  and  Insecurity  of  the 
years  preceding  the  war  do  not  return,  and 
that  hardship  and  poverty  shall  be  prevented 
by  a  supplementary  but  domprebenalve  pro- 
gram of  social  security  on  sound  prlndplee. 
We  must  eliminate  all  unneeeasary  regula- 
tion of  the  Individual  and  of  buslneas,  restore 
and  protect  small  business  wbtcb  has  been 
so  recklessly  destroyed,  and  assure  Incenttva 
and  equal  opportunity  for  the  youth  of 
America . 

The  present  program  of  tbe  Hew  Z>eal 
Administration,  with  the  enlargement 
thereof  set  forth  In  the  reports  of  the  Ra- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board,  would 
wreck  tbe  country  because  the  only  remedy 
it  proposes  for  any  problem  is  nnllmlted. 
Government  spending  of  borrowed  money. 
It  would  socialize  all  business,  agriculture, 
and  the  professions.  It  would  extend  tbe 
power  of  Government  until  ultimately  no 
man  or  woman  could  act,  write,  speak,  or 
work  without  approval.  It  would  substitute 
for  American  liberty  ^e  regimented  exist- 
ence of  a  subject  people. 

Our  reconstruction,  to  Insure  real  happl- 
neas,  cannot  be  based  alone  on  tbe  Improve- 
ment of  standards  of  living,  but  It  must  be 
based  upon  the  character  of  the  American 
^)eople.  their  religious  faith.  Industry,  moral- 
ity, educated  intelligence,  and  Ingrained  love 
of  Justice.  Only  thus  will  we  remfeln  a  nation 
of  free  men  who  are  masters  of  our  own 
souls. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  devoted  to  the 
Federal  system  of  govenmient  by  which  basic 
rights  and  duties  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
free  of  dlcUtlon  and  subject  to  the  control 
of  their  people.  These  rlgbts  and  duties  the 
New  Deal  has  arrogated  to  Iteelf. 

It  has  now  multiplied  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  five  Umes.  Three 
million  of  them  now  regulate  the  Uvea  of 
our  people.  The  number  of  bureaus  has  so 
multiplied  that  every  deUU  of  American  Me 
Is  now  regulated  by  bureaucratic  decree. 

These  are  the  Instruments  of  fascism. 
They  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  policies 
of  the  New  Deal.  They  must  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

The  Republican  Party  Insists  upon  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  AmerlC&ns.  regardleM 
of  race,  color,  or  creed.  In  the  economic,  edu- 
cational, political,  and  military  life  of  the 
Nation. 

Tbe  production  of  food  Is  vital  to  our 
armed  forces,  to  the  life  of  our  own  people, 
and  to  the  life  ol  the  people  of  our  allies. 
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The  administration's  policies  on  manpower 
and  larm  machinery  and  inexpert  price  regu- 
lation have  hampered  full  production.  Its 
bunt^ltng  regulations.  Issued  through  multi- 
farious and  overlapping  agencies,  have  Inter- 
fered with  farmers,  processora,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers  until  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  have  been  completely  disrupted.  Many 
small  operators  have  been  forced  out  of 
business! 

An  immediste  program  of  Increased  produc- 
tion and  improved  distribution  must  be 
adopted  to  be  administered  by  a  single  agency 
clothed  With  full  power  over  food  in  all  of  its 
aspects  during  the  war  emergency.  Other- 
wli«e  we  shall  not  only  be  without  the  means 
of  relieving  the  sUrving  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia  but  there  will  be  the  most  serious  short- 
age and  hard*hlps  In  the  United  States  itself. 
For  the  post-war  period,  our  agricultural 
progiam  must  seek  to  assure  prices  In  the 
market  place  comparable  to  the  prices  of 
other  comnKXlillea.  The  production  of  suc- 
cessful crops  shall  be  continued  and  encour- 
aged and  not  eliminated  by  governmental 
action  The  great  field  of  new.  Improved,  and 
suitable  crops  must  be  explored,  and  the 
greater  Industrial  use  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts should  be  vigorously  encouraged.  Our 
soil  resources  need  to  be  conserved  and  sound 
reclamation  projects  should  be  developed. 

The  individual  Initiative  of  the  American 
farmer  must  be  unshackled  and  In  all  gov- 
ernmental action  ttiere  should  be  a  minimum 
control  from  Washington  and  a  maximum 
freedom  of  opera Uon  by  the  American  farmer. 
This  council  afSrins  Its  belief  In  the 
strength,  the  character,  and  the  rights  of  the 
American  workmgman;  his  pride  In  himself; 
bis  aim  to  get  for  himself  a  bank  account, 
an  Insurance  policy,  a  home  of  his  own  with 
•  self-reliant  American  family  in  it;  his  right 
.  to  organize  and  twrgaln  collectlTcly  through 
agents  of  his  own  free  choice. 

We  denounce  the  political  effort  to  reduce 
labor  In  the  United  States  to  the  European 
level  of  a  class-copsclous  vote-shackled  pro- 
letarlat.  We  reject  the  doctrine  that  the 
American  workman's  mind  must  be  made  up 
\r  Washington  and  his  personal  life  turned 
over  to  the  management  of  Washington's 
political  coddlers.  The  basic  position  of 
American  latmr  In  the  American  economic 
system  must  be  guaranteed  by  fair  and  equi- 
table laws.  The  destiny  of  American  labor 
to  not  Fascist.    It  must  remain  American. 

It  Is  our  solemn  duty  as  a  people  to  take 
those  sound  measures,  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  pointed  out — to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  has  borne  the 
battle,  his  widow,  and  his  orphan. 

The  supreme  obligation  of  our  country  is 
to  Immediately  pay  our  debt  of  honor  to 
those  who  are  fighting  our  crusade  for  peace 
and  freedom.  Our  post-war  program  must 
and  does  Include  fullest  provisions  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  employment  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  armed  forces. 

Temporary  help  must,  of  course,  be  given, 
but  that  Is  not  enough.  The  returning  vet- 
eoiu  must  and  shall  have  the  right  to  launch 
projects,  till  the  soil,  work  In  the  arts.  In  busi- 
ness, or  profeaaioiu,  free  to  forge  ahead.  They 
•re  entitled  to  Jobs,  good  booest  Jobs,  Jobs 
with  which  they  can  start  and  go  forward, 
send  their  children  throiigh  school,  own  their 
homes:  Jobs  which  will  feed  and  clothe  them 
in  comfort. 

Veterans  must  not  come  home  to  be  treated 
as  wards  of  a  State  or  Nation,  but  miut  find 
tbctr  Nation  a  land  of  greater  opportunity 
under  a  free  American  system. 

The  deepest  yearning  of  otir  people  Is  for 
victory  and  tinicm  of  our  families  In  peace. 
This  la  at  the  very  heart  of  otir  whole  life. 
If  we  build  a  better  America  with  the  highest 
standards  of  Uvlng  and  with  deep  aplrltusJ 
▼alues.  WW  shall  have  met  their  challenge  and 
shall  haw*  •pproacbed  their  devotion. 


RetoivtioBt  Adopted  by  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1943 

Mx.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
board  of  directors'  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
June  28-July  2.  1943,  at  Swampscott. 
Mass.    The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

intehnational    cogperatton    for    peace    and 
post-war  planning 

Whereas  two  world  wars  in  a  single  genera- 
tion have  brought  upon  humanity  linmea.-;- 
urable  death  and  destruction  and  have 
demonstrated  the  urgent  necessity  of  inter- 
national collaboration  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  Justice  among  the  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  after  attempt- 
ing to  remain  apart  from  each  of  these  wars. 
has.  in  defense  of  its  own  security  and  free- 
dom, been  drawn  Into  them  at  heavy  cost  in 
human  lives  and  material  wealth:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
assembled  at  Swamptcott,  Mass ,  June  29, 
1JK3,  hereby  expresses  its  conviction  that 
international  machinery  must  be  created  for 
the  establishment  of  a  just  peace  and  the 
prevention  of  future  aggression,  and  that  the 
United  States  in  its  own  self-interest  must 
participate   therein. 

Presentc'  by  war  service  department  and 
standing  committee  chairmen  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

TEACHING    PROFESSION    AND    LIBERAL    ARTS 
COLLEGES 

Whereas  the  teachers  in  many  public 
schools  are  leaving  the  school  systems  to  join 
the  armed  services,  the  Federal  Government. 
and   private   industry;    and 

Whereas  curtailment  of  the  teaching  stafT 
Is  causing  overcrowding  of  classrooms,  elim- 
ination of  subjects  from  the  curriculum,  and 
the  employment  of  teachers  without  adequate 
professional    training;    and 

Whereas  the  education  of  future  teachers 
Is  being  disrupted  by  the  discontinuance  of 
many  literal  arts  colleges:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Genersrl  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  as.«;em- 
bled  in  Swampscott,  Mass ,  June  30.  1943.  le- 
afflrm  Its  stand  relative  to  the  maintenance 
of*  public  education  as  an  essential  function 
of  democratic  government;  and  that  the 
educational  authorities  throughout  the  coun- 
try be  tirged  to  maintain  salaries  sufficient  to 
obtain  and  retain  comjsetent  teachers,  uphold 
high  professional  and  personal  standards  for 
teachers,  recognize  the  teaching  profession  as 
essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  as  essential  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  peace  as  well  as  the  war;  and  be 
It  further 

Reaaived,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Kducatlon,  and  all  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  Hiram  C.  Houghton.  Jr . 
chairman,  education  department. 


MATlQirAL   TOT7TR   ADKIKISTRATICN 

Whereas  the  need  for  the  National  Youth 
Administration  U  no  longer  acute,  and  It 


necessitates  an  unneces.sary  expenditure  of 
funds  now  needed  for  war  efforts;  and, 

Whereas  certain  other  Government  agen- 
cies arc  now  providing  financial  aid  for  de- 
.servmg  students  in  high  schools  and  colleges: 
Thereiore.   be   it 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  in 
meeting  assembled  In  Swampscott.  Mass.. 
June  30.  1943.  approves  the  liquidation  of  the 
N    Y.  A   as  soon  as  possible. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  Horace  B.  Ritchie,  chair- 
man public  welfare  department;  Mrs.  Hiram 
C.  Hr.ughton.  Jr  .  chairman,  education  de- 
partment; Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  chairman, 
legislation  department. 

BLACK    MARKETS 

Whereas  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales  are  threatened 
by  the  break -down  in  the  national  attempt  to 
secure  fur  all  our  people  their  just  share  of 
the  available  consumer  goods;  and 

Whereas  black  markets  are  now  an  alarm- 
nie  evidence  of  this  break-down;  and 

Whereas  these  black  markets  constitute  also 
a  menace  to  the  legitimate  business  of  this 
Nation:    Therefore  be  it 

Resalied.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
mteting  assembled,  in  Swampscott.  Mass.. 
July  1.  1943.  condemns  the  disloyal  practice 
on  the  part  of  housewives  In  seeking  ad- 
van  t:ige  by  patronizing  such  black  markets; 
and  be  it  further 

Rer:oli'cd.  That  all  persons  and  agencies 
possessing  powers  of  enforcement  be  urged 
to  use  all  diligence  possible  in  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  infractions  of  these  laws 
by  consumers  and  dealers. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  Horace  B.  Ritchie,  chair- 
man, public  welfare  department;  Mrs.  Hiram 
C.  HfUghton,  Jr  .  chairman,  education  de- 
partment: Mrs.  Gustav  Ketterer.  chairman, 
war  service  department;  Mrs.  R.  I.  C.  Prout, 
chairman,  nutrition  committee,  war  service 
department:  Mrs.  Patrick  Henry  Adams, 
chairman,  consumer  problems  committee, 
war  service  department;  Mrs.  F.  Earle  Magee, 
chairman,  conservation  of  war  products  com- 
mittee, war  service  department. 

PURE    FOOD.    DRUGS.    AND    COSMETICS     ACT 

Whereas  the  Pure  Food.  Drugs,  and  Cos- 
metics Act.  passed  in  1906  and  amended  In 
1938.  has  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
American  people  in  safeguarding  their  health 
by  prelecting  them  against  adulteration  and 
misbranding;   and 

Whereas  from  time  to  time  efforts  are  made 
to  evade  or  violate  these  principles:  Therefore 
be  It 

Rcsolvrd,  That  the  t)oard  of  directors  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clut>s. 
which  helped  enact  this  legislation,  goes  on 
record  In  meeting  assembled  in  Swampscott, 
Mass  ,  July  1.  1943.  as  endorsing  its  principles 
and  upholding  its  enforcement  from  attack 
in  every  way  possible. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  chair- 
man,   legislation    department. 

JUVENILE   DELINQUENCY 

Whereas  the  problem  of  the  rapidly  mount- 
ing rale  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  confront- 
ing every  community  in  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  this  condition  Is  a  responsibility 
of  the  forces  of  the  home,  the  school,  the 
church,  and  the  community:  Therefore  be  It 

Rr.wlved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  In 
meeting  assembled  in  Swampscott,  Mass., 
July  1.  1943,  urges  the  formation  of  com- 
mittees within  the  individual  clubs,  districts, 
and  States  of  the  Federation,  which  shall 
work  toward  the  coordination  of  effort  of  all 
organizations  and  agencies  of  the  commtmlty 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  children  and 
youth,     to     combat     Juvenile     dellnqtiency 
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through  the  establishment  of  such  commu- 
nity services  as  a  survey  shall  prove  to  be 
necessary  in  the  local  communities. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  Horace  B.  Ritchie, 
chairman,  public  welfare  department;  Mrs 
Hiram  C.  Houghton.  Jr.,  chairman,  education 
department;  Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Poston.  chairman. 
American  home  department;  Mrs.  Gustav 
Ketterer,  chairman,  war  service  department. 

STRIKES    AND    RIOTS 

Whereas  this  Nation  and  its  allies  in  the 
present  world  struggle  have  been  shocked  and 
dismayed  by  the  strikes  and  riots  which  have 
occurred  in  this  country;  and 

Whereas  serious  delays  in  production  of 
war  materials  have  resulted  which  threaten 
the  success  of  the  war  effort;  and 

Whereas  organized  labor  has  outlawed 
strikes  during  the  war  emergency:  Therefore 

be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clube,  in 
meeting  assembled  in  Swampscott,  Mass.. 
July  I.  1943.  condemns  seiashuess  of  purpose 
and  failure  to  cooperate  in  the  war  efitort,  In 
accord  with  this  agreement  of  organized  la- 
bor, as  unpatriotic  and  regards  inflammatory 
agitations  as  sabotage;   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  It  urges  its  member  clubs 
to  foster  a  public  opinion  which  will  not 
tolerate  such  attitudes  and  practices  on  the 
part  of  any  person  or  groups  of  persons,  but 
will  demand  that  prompt,  consistent,  and 
impartial  execution  of  the  puulshmenta  now 
prescribed  by  law  be  meted  out  to  those 
proved  guilty;  and  be  it  further 

Rpsolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
given  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  and  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  Horace  B.  Ritchie,  chair- 
man, public  welfare  department;  Mrs.  Gustav 
Ketterer,  chairman,  war  service  department; 
Mrs.  Hiram  C.  Houghton,  Jr..  chairman,  edu- 
cation department. 

TEDESAI.     COMMTINICATIONS     COMMESSIOM 

Whereas  ihe  decision  of  the  Unite  States 
Supreme  Court  of  May  10.  confers  upon  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  broad 
and  expansive  powers.  Including  the  right  to 
control  business  policy  and  program  content 
of  radio  stations;  and 

Whereas  the  very  existence  of  such  power 
and  the  constant  threat  of  its  exercise  con- 
stitutes a  form  of  censorship  which  may 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  speech  over 
the  radio  and  marks  a  distinct  step  toward 
Government  control  of  this  great  medium  of 
communication:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  In 
meeting  assembled  In  Swampscott,  Mass., 
July  1.  1943.  ask  that  Congress  thoroughly 
review  the  legislation  governing  the  regu- 
lation of  radio,  and  specincally  limit  the 
power  of  the  Commission  to  regulate  the 
physical  aspects  of  communication  by  radio; 
and  that  specific  provisions  be  written  into 
the  law.  to  the  end  that  no  Government 
agency  shall  be  clothed  with  any  power  what- 
soever, over  the  program  content  of  this 
great^t  of  all  systems  of  mass  communica- 
tion. ^  . 

Presented  by  Mrs.  J.  Warren  Burgess,  chair- 
man. Fine  Arts  Department. 

BADTO  TRANSCWPTirWS 

Whereas  James  Caesar  Petrillo.  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
since  last  August  1.  has  banned  the  record- 
ing of  music  for  both  home  and  radio;  and 

Whereas,  in  accordance  with  our  national 
wartime  labor  policy,  the  manufacturers  of 
radio  transcriptions  referred  their  dispute 
with  Mr.  Peinllo  to  the  United  Slates  Con- 
ciliation Service:  Be  it  therefore 


Reiolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clube,  In 
meeting  assembled  In  Swampscott,  Mass.. 
July   1,   1943,  hereby   urges   the  Director  of 

the  United  States  Conciliation  Service,  to 
certify  this  dispute  to  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  for  appropriate  disposition  if 
conciliation  falls  to  bring  settlement  wllhm 
a  reasonable  time;  and  be  It  further 

Rcolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
u:ges  the  National  War  Labor  Board  to  give 
prompt  consideration  to  this  prolonged  strike, 
if  and  when  it  is  certified  to  the  Bovd. 

Presented  by  Mrs  J.  Warren  Burgess,  chair- 
man. Fine  Arts  Department. 

CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOUaCTS 

V.'hereas  natural  resources  are  indispensa- 
ble during  times  of  war  and  peace;  and 

Whereas  emphasis  upon  Judicious  use  and 
fullest  development  of  renewable  and  non- 
renewable natural  resources  will  assume 
greater  importance  in  new  and  widened  hori- 
zons in  the  maintenance  of  a  just  and  dura- 
ble peace:  and 

Whereas  there  !.■=  danger  of  many  nonrenew- 
able natural  resources  being  depleted:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  In 
meeting  assembled  in  Swampscott.  Mass., 
July  1,  1943.  reafOrms  Its  convictions  that  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  Is  necessary  through 
the  study  of  the  evaluation  of  the  status  of 
our  natural  resources  of  soil,  water,  forests, 
wildlife,  minerals,  meUls,  gases,  fuels, 
helium,  and  other  renewable  and  nonrenew- 
able basic  raw  materials;  through  work  for 
remedial  action  that  will  keep  our  renewable 
resources  In  contlnuotis  production,  and  pro- 
motion of  measures  to  safeguard  the  prolong- 
ing of  the  life  of  nonrenewable  natural  re- 
sources; and  through  continued  efforts  to 
promote  conservation  education  of  adults 
and  school  children. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  T.  M.  Francis,  chairman, 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee. 

WOMEN  S   AUXn-lAEY    FXUtTING   SQUADRON 

Whereas  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  the  Re- 
serves In  the  United  States  Navy,  Coast  Guard, 
and  Marine  Corps  are  official  In  the  United 
Stales  service;  and 

Whereas  women  are  serving  In  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Ferrying  Squadron,  which  at  the 
present  time  has  no  official  status;  and 

Whereas  their  contribution  to  the  war  ef- 
fort Is  of  Inestimable  value:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  In 
meeting  assembled  In  Swampscott,  Mass, 
July  2,  1943,  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  establish  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Ferry- 
ing Squadron  on  the  same  stattis  as  the  other 
organized  women's  armed  forces. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  GusUv  Ketterer,  chair- 
man. War  Service  Department. 


Sammary  of  Problems,  Repnblican  Poit- 
War  Advisory  CoudcU  for  Future 
Study 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1943 

Mr.    TAFT.    Mr.    President,    I     ask 
unai:iimous  consent  to  have  priutecl  in 


the  Record  a  summary  of  problems  ap- 
proved September  7.  1943.  at  Mackinao 
Island.  Mich.,  by  the  Republican  Post- 
war Advisory  Council  for  future  study. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Advisory  Council  fob  Futu««  Studt 
The  council  has  made  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  the  problems  which' at  this  time  most 
vitally  affect  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  the  country.    Some  of  these  problems  grow 
out  of  the  great  Issues  created  by  our  par- 
ticipation in  a  World  War.     Some  oi  them 
will  arise  from  the  readjustment  to  a  peace- 
time economy.    Some  are  the  normal  prob- 
lems which  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet.    Some  arise  from  mlstalten 
policies  of  government  In  the  past  10  years. 
The    council    realizes    that    for    some    of 
these  problems  with  which  the  next  Federal 
administration  must  grappl*  there  Is  no  easy 
solution,  no  short-cut  panacea.    The  council 
undertakes  Its  work  realizing  that  It  may 
not  be  able  to  find  a  perfect  solution  of  all 
the  problems  the  country  must  face  In  the 
coming  years,  but  It  will  make  every  effort 
to  find  the  most  Just  and  workable  solution 
of  these  problems. 

The  council  pledges  Itself  to  study  these 
problems  and  to  arrive  at  a  Judgment  on 
them,  with  one  single  objective.  That  ob- 
jective is  the  welfare  of  the  country  aa  a 
whole.  This  council  rejects  the  pbllosoi^y 
that  there  Is  a  necesaary  and  Inevitable  elasa 
conflict  in  America.  It  believes  that  the 
soldier,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  busi- 
nessman, the  saver,  and  the  Investor  art  all 
partners  in  a  Joint  enterprise.  The  council 
pledges  Itself  to  favor  no  element  In  our  Ee- 
publlc  at  the  expense  of  other  elements. 

Among  the  problems  which  the  eouncU 
will  consider  are  tha  following: 

1.  noBLXMa  or  vocnoM  pouct 
With  the  coming  of  peace  we  must  make 
decisions  which  wUl  affect  the  future  ot  the 
American  Nation.  There  must  be  plana  for 
Just  and  proper  action  at  the  conference  of 
nations  at  the  peace  table.  There  must  be 
plans  for  American  collaboration  In  the  res- 
toration of  order  and  normal  economic  life  In 
ruined  countries.  We  must  make  plana  for 
this  Nation's  participation  with  other  nations 
In  a  program  to  achieve  permanent  peace. 

S.   P8Cm.SMS    OF    P08T-WAB    IMUDSTBT    AMD 
EUPLOTIUMT 

It  Is  necessary  to  devise  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  Federal  Government  will  an- 
courage  the  quick  conversion  of  war  Industry 
to  a  peacetime  basis.  A  plan  for  the  orderly 
demobilization  of  our  armed  forces  must  be 
worked  out,  to  the  end  that  It  shall  not 
create  unemployment,  hardship,  and  low 
wages.  In  connection  with  these  two  pro- 
grams It  Is  essential  to  consider  the  means 
of  restoring  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  In- 
vestment, long  since  discouraged  by  Govern- 
ment hostility,  St  the  same  time  maintaining 
a  proper  and  reasonable  reguli^lon  of  com- 
petition and  employee  relations.  Tbt  prob- 
lem of  controlling  monopoly  without  terror- 
izing legitimate  business  shotild  be  settled. 
The  extermination  of  small  bustneaa,  now 
proceeding  under  present  Oovemment  poU- 
clee,  should  b«  baited. 

3.    PKOBIXMS  or  SOCIAL  Wd^ASS 

The  present  Federal  system  of  security 
against  unemployment  and  the  hazards  of  old 
atje  Is  In  need  of  examination  and  revision. 
The  proper  safeguarding  of  the  vast  funds 
now  collected  from  workers  and  emptoysn  is 
a  matter  to  be  considered.  Programs  to  ««- 
tend  security  to  larger  groups  and  to  other 
needs  must  be  examined.  The  efflcleney  and 
Justice  of  various  methods  of  relief  of  the 
unemployed  must  be  analyzed.    The  dangers 
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of  federallnuon  of  relief  and  security  shoiild 
be  avoided. 

4.  nOBLBMS  or  nSXEAL  AOMnnsnATION 

The  Nation  must  bring  to  a  halt  the  ceaae- 
leas  Fxpanalon  of  Federal  bureaus  which  feed 
upon  the  taxpayer.  goTern  by  Executive  decree 
outalde  the  law.  hamper  private  business,  and 
Invade  private  life.  We  must  examine  the 
XDaaa  of  Federal  corporations  now  using  the 
people's  money  to  promote  miscellaneous 
projects  of  Government  planners.  We  roust 
consider  the  growing  Invasion  of  Slates' 
rights  by  Federal  action  and  define  the  con- 
stitutional limitations  upon  such  Invasion. 
The  excessive  and  dangerous  rate  of  expendi- 
tures by  the  Federal  executive  branch  must 
be  reduced. 

S.  raOBLEMS  or  riNANCS  AND  CTTKXENCT 

It  Ls  essential  that  the  Nation  find  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  endless  Government 
spending,  deficit  financing,  and  unbalanced 
budgets,  long  since  adopted  as  a  peacetime 
program  by  the  present  administration.  A 
provision  must  be- made  for  the  vast  weight 
of  Federal  debt  now  resting  on  the  people. 
The  Federal  system  of  taxation,  now  a  chaos 
at  emergency  devices  to  raise  revenue,  must 
be  aUnpUfled  and  Improved.  Our  monetary 
lystem.  demoralized  by  rash  experiments, 
zniut  be  restored  to  order  and  simplicity. 

•  .   ROBLXMa   or   LABO* 

A  way  must  be  found  to  establish  clearly 
the  rights  and  ]ust  alms  of  labor  under  the 
law.  to  the  end  that  the  grievous  conflicts  of 
recent  years  may  be  avoided  and  that  har- 
mony and  cooperation  will  result,  not  only 
between  labor  and  management  but  also 
wlUUn  the  ranks  of  workers  themselves. 

T.  tmonma  or  tusucwratx 

The  health  and  solvency  of  our  national 
agriculture  must  be  assured.  The  present 
■yatem  at  interference  with  agriculture  by 
Federal  authority  is  undermining  the  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Initiative  ot  our  individual 
farmers.  The  heavy  load  of  bureaucratic 
eontrol  must  be  removed  from  the  business  of 
forming.    This  problem  must  be  solved. 

a.  ntnaxanoMaL  woiroiac  noBLXica 

The  end  of  the  war  will  find  many  coun- 
trlea  with  exhausted  reaources,  paralysed  In- 
dustry, disordered  ahlnplng,  InfUted  c\irren- 
dea.  and  vanished  foreign  trade.  In  Its  own 
Interests  and  In  the  Interests  of  world  peace 
the  United  Statea  must  cooperate  In  all  proper 
programs  tor  the  revival  of  International 
trade  and  finance  and  the  establishment  of 
■table  exchanges  We  must  develop  a  wise 
tarlir  and  reclfvodty  policy  fen*  the  Nation. 
We  must  make  provision  for  the  use  of  the 
ahlp  faculties  created  by  the  war.  We  must 
eatabllah  a  policy  on  international  aviation. 

In  pursuance  of  Its  program  of  consldo:- 
•tlon  pt  these  problems,  the  council  has  set 
up  eight  poUcy  committees,  with  a  brief  list  of 
the  subjects  allocated  to  each.  These  and 
other  subjects  will  be  explored  and  studied 
during  the  months  to  come.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Post-Wai  AmnaoBT  Coxntcn.  Coiocrrma 
1.  roBSUUf   roucT  amd  imtismational 

BXLATIONa 

Program  and  procedure  In  the  making  of 
peace. 

Problems  of  aid  and  cooperation  for  dis- 
tressed countrtea. 

Collaboration  with  other  nations  in  estab- 
Uahlng  pemanent  peace. 

a.  KMT-wAa  BitnaPBiss.  nrounsT,  anb 

■ICrLOTMXMT 

ProTlaion  tor  demobilisation  of  armed 
foroas. 

Oumwaioo  of  war  industries  to  peace  in- 
dusttlea. 


Encouragement  of  Investment  and  of  em- 
ployment by  industry. 

Preservation  of  small  business. 

Problems  of  unfair  competition  and  mo- 
nopoly. 

Domestic  commerce  and  transportation. 

Public  works,  highways,  and  reclamation. 

3.    SOCIAL    WTISKMZ    AND    SECCRrTT 

Old-age  security  and  unemployment  aids. 

Extension  of  social  security  to  additional 
groups  and  additional  needs. 

The  problem  of  ths  forms  cf  relief. 

Federal  or  State  and  local  administration 
of  social  security  and  relief. 

Public  and  private  housing. 

4.    riNANCI,    TAXATION.    AND    MONET 

The  problems  of  an  unbalanced  budget. 
The  payment  of  Government  debt. 
A  sound  system  of  Federal  taxation. 
A  sound  currency  i-ystem. 

8.    REFORM    or  GOVERNMENT   ADMINISTR-^TION 

The  problem  of  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Economy  in  administration. 

Limitation  of  Executive  power. 

Limitation  of  powers  of  administrative 
boards. 

Federal  corporations. 

Federal  powers,  States'  powers,  and  local 
self-government. 

6.    LABOR 

Bound  and  equitable  labor  legislation. 
Solution  of  problems  of  labor  and  industry. 

7.  acuctjltxtre 

A  long-range  program  for  the  American 
farmer. 

Agricultural  problems  of  production,  price, 
and  distribution. 

Decentralization  of  Federal  control. 

New  crops  and  n*'»  uses  for  farm  crops. 

S.    OmSNATIONAI'    ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS 

Inf^ematlonal  trade. 
Pojt-war  tariff  and  reciprocity  policy. 
Sttiblllzation  of  International  exchanges. 
Pojt-war  shipping  problems. 
Int,ernatlonal  air  i:ransport. 


Third  War  Loan  Drive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  QSOSCIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  September  8,  1943, 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
Third  War  Loan  Drive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 
as  follows: 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  few  years  ago,  there 
was  a  city  In  otir  Middle  West  which  was 
threatened  by  a  destructive  flood  In  the  river. 
The  waters  had  risen  to  the  top  of  the  banks. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  that  city 
was  called  upon  to  fill  sand  bags  in  order  to 
defend  their  homes  against  the  rising  wa- 
ters. Por  many  days  and  nights,  destruction 
and  death  stared  them  in  the  face. 

As  a  result  of  the  grim,  determined  com- 
munity effort,  that  dty  still  stands.  Those 
people  kept  the  levees  above  the  peak  of  the 
flood.     All  of  them  Joined  together  In  the 


desperate  Job  which  had  to  be  done — busi- 
nessmen, worlcers,  farmers,  doctors,  preach- 
ers— people  of  all  races. 

To  me.  that  town  Is  a  living  symbol  of 
what  community  cooperation  can  accom- 
pll.'ih. 

Today,  in  the  same  kind  of  community 
effort,  the  United  Nations  and  their  people 
have  kept  the  levees  of  civilization  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  floods  of  aggression 
and  barbarism  and  wholesale  murder  from 
engulfing  us  all.  The  flood  has  been  raging 
for  4  years.  At  last,  we  are  beg.nning  to  gain 
on  it:  but  the  waters  have  not  yet  receded 
enou^li  for  us  to  relax  our  sweating  work 
with  the  sand  bags.  In  this  War  bond 
rampaiyn  we  are  filling  bags  and  placing 
them  agnin.5t  the  flood  — bags  which  are  es- 
sen'ial  if  we  are  to  stand  off  the  ugly  torrent 
which  is  trying  to  sweep  us  all  away. 

Tr.d'iv.  an  armistice  with  Italy  was  con- 
cluded. 

This  was  a  great  victory  for  the  United 
Nat  inns-  but  it  was  also  a  great  victory  for 
the  Italian  people.  After  years  of  war  and 
su.Tcring  and  degradation,  the  Italian  people 
are  at  last  coming  to  the  day  of  liberation 
from  their  real  enemies,  the  Nazis. 

But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  this 
armistice  means  the  end  of  the  war  In  the 
Mediterranean.  We  must  drive  the  Germans 
out  of  Italy  as  we  have  driven  them  out  of 
Tunisia  and  Sicily;  we  must  drive  them  out 
of  Prance  and  all  other  captive  countries; 
and  we  must  strike  them  on  their  own  soil 
from  all  directions. 

Our  ultimate  objectives  In  this  war  con- 
tinue to  be  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 

I  ask  you  to  bear  these  objectives  con- 
stantly In  mind — and  do  not  forget  that  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  attaining 
them. 

The  great  news  you  have  heard  today  from 
General  Elsenhower  does  not  give  you  license 
to  settle  back  In  your  rocking  chairs  and  say, 
"Well,  that  does  it.  We've  got  'em  on  the 
run       Now  we  can  start  the  celebration." 

The  time  for  celebration  Is  not  yet.  And 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  when  this  war  does 
end.  we  shall  not  be  In  a  very  celebrating 
frame  of  mind.  I  think  that  our  main  emo- 
tion will  be  one  of  grim  determination  that 
this  shall  not  happen  again. 

During  the  past  weeks.  Mr.  Churchill  and 
I  have  been  In  constant  conference  with  the 
leaders  of  our  combined  fighting  forces.  We 
have  been  In  constant  communication  with 
our  fighting  allies,  Russian  and  Chinese,  who 
are  prosecuting  the  war  with  relentless  de- 
termination and  with  conspicuous  success  on 
far  distant  fronts.  And  he  and  I  are  to- 
gether here  at  this  crucial  moment. 

We  have  seen  the  satisfactory  fulfillment 
of  plans  that  were  made  In  Casablanca  last 
January  and  here  In  Washington  last  May. 
And  we  have  made  new,  extensive  plans  for 
the  future.  But  throughout  these  confer- 
ences we  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  war  will  become  bigger  and  tougher, 
rather  than  easier  during  the  long  months 
that  are  to  come. 

This  war  does  not  and  must  not  stop  for 
one  single  Instant.  Our  fighting  men  know 
that.  Those  of  them  who  are  moving  for- 
ward through  Jungles  against  lurking  Japs — 
those  who  are  In  landing  barges  moving 
through  the  dawn  up  to  strange  enemy 
coasts — those  who  are  diving  their  bombers 
down  on  the  target  Jt  roof-top  level — every 
one  of  these  men  knows  that  this  war  is  a 
full-time  Job  and  that  It  will  continue  to  be 
until  total  victory  Is  won. 

And,  by  the  same  token,  every  responsible 
leader  In  all  the  United  Nations  knows  that 
the  fighting  goes  on  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week,  and  that  any  day  lost  may  have  to 
be  paid  for  In  terms  of  months  added  to 
the  duration  of  the  war. 
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Every  campaign,  every  single  operation  that 
we  plan  and  carry  through  must  be  figured 
in  terms  of  staggering  material  costs.  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  niggardly  with  any  of 
our  resources,  for  we  shall  need  all  of  them 
to  do  the  Job  that  we  have  undertaken. 

Your  fellow  Americans  have  given  a  mag- 
nificent account  of  themselves — on  the  bat- 
tlefields and  on  the  oceans  and  In  the  skies 
all  over  the  world. 

Now  It  Is  up  to  you  to  prove  to  them  that 
you  are  contributing  your  share  and  more 
than  your  share.  It  Is  not  sufficient  simply 
to  put  money  Into  War  bonds  which  we 
would  normally  save.  We  mvist  put  money 
into  War  bonds  which  we  would  not  nor- 
mally save.  Only  then  have  we  done  every- 
thing that  good  conscience  demands.  It  is 
up  to  you — the  Americans  in  the  American 
homes — the  very  homes  which  our  sons  and 
daughters  are  working  and  fighting  and  dying 
to  preserve. 

I  know  I  speak  for  every  man  and  woman 
In  America  when  I  say  that  we  Americans 
will  not  be  satisfied  to  send  otir  troops  Into 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  with  equipment  infe- 
rior in  any  way.  Nor  will  we  be  satisfied  to 
send  our  troops  with  equipment  only  equal 
to  that  of  the  enemy.  We  are  determined 
to  provide  our  troops  with  overpowering 
superiority  of  quality  and  quantity  In  any 
and  every  category  of  arms  and  armaments 
tliat  they  may  conceivably  need. 

And  where  does  our  dominating  power 
come  from?  It  can  come  only  from  you. 
The  money  you  lend  and  the  money  you  give 
in  taxes  buys  that  death-dealing,  Ufe-saving 
power  we  need  for  victory.  This  Is  an  ex- 
pensive war — expensive  in  money;  you  can 
help  keep  It  at  a  minimum  cost  In  lives. 

The  American  people  will  never  stop  to 
reckon  the  cost  of  redeeming  civilization. 
They  know  there  can  never  be  any  economic 
Justification  for  failing  to  save  freedom. 

We  can  be  sure  that  our  enemies  will  watch 
this  drive  with  the  keenest  Interest.  They 
know  that  success  In  this  undertaking  will 
shorten  the  war.  They  know  that  the  more 
money  the  American  people  lend  to  their 
Government,  the  more  powerful  and  relent- 
less will  be  the  American  forces  in  the  field. 
They  know  tliat  only  a  united  and  deter- 
mined America  could  possibly  produce  on  a 
voluntary  basis  so  large  a  sum  of  money  as 
H5,000,000,000. 

The  overwhelming  succras  of  the  Second 
War  Loan  Drive  last  April  showed  that  the 
people  of  this  democracy  stood  firm  t>ehlnd 
their  troops. 

The  Third  War  Loan,  which  we  are  start- 
ing tonight,  win  also  succeed — because  the 
American  people  will  not  permit  It  to  fall. 

I  caimot  tell  you  how  much  to  Invest  in 
War  bonds  during  this  Ttiird  War  Loan 
Drive.  No  one  can  tell  you.  It  is  for  you 
to  decide  imder  the  guidance  of  your  own 
conscience. 

I  will  say  this,  however.  Because  the 
Nation's  needs  are  greater  than  ever  before, 
our  sacrifices,  too.  must  be  greater  than  they 
have  ever  been  before. 

Nobody  knows  when  total  victory  will 
come,  but  we  do  know  that  the  harder  we 
fight  now.  the  more  might  and  power  we 
direct  at  the  enemy  now,  the  shorter  the 
war  will  be  and  the  smaller  the  sum  total 
of  sacrifice. 

Success  of  the  Third  War  Loan  will  be  the 
symbol  that  America  does  not  propose  to 
rest  on  Its  arms— that  we  know  the  tough, 
bitter  Job  ahead,  and  will  not  stop  until  we 
have  finished  It. 

Now  it  is  your  tiirn. 

Every  dollar  that  you  Invest  In  the  Third 
War  Loan  la  your  personal  message  of  defi- 
ance to  our  common  enemies — to  the  ruth- 
less mUltarists  of  Germany  and  Japan— 
your  personal  message  of  faith  and  good 
cheer  to  our  allies  and  all  the  men  at  the 
front. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Sevtember  14,  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  able  address  entitled 
"What  We  Fight  For,"  delivered  last  Sat- 
urday in  Chicago  by  our  distinguished 
Vice  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo, 
as  follows: 

WHAT   WE   FIGHT   POR 

Those  of  you  who  must  read  the  McCor- 
mlck  press  know  the  inevitable  conflict  la 
here.  Now — not  tomorrow.  We  ahall  soon 
know  whether  the  conunon  man  shall  have 
democracy  first  or  whether  under  the  smooth 
phrase  America  first,  the  common  man  shall 
be  robbed.  Beautiful  advertisements  and 
allck  editorials  say  "Let  our  soldlera  come 
home  to  America  as  It  used  to  be."  What 
they  are  really  saying  Is,  "Let  \u  go  back  to 
normalcy,  depressions,  cartels,  and  a  war 
every  25  years." 

In  World  War  No.  1  we  fought  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  We  failed. 
Hitler  rose,  and  the  Second  World  War  came 
on  because  we  were  not  sufficiently  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  the  common  man  the 
world  over.  We  did  not  realize  that  economic 
democracy  must  be  combined  with  political 
democracy  or  political  democracy  would  die. 
Hitler  exploited  our  failure  to  establish  an 
economic  democracy  by  starting  World  War 
No  a.  If  we  are  to  prevent  a  second  Hitler 
and  World  War  No.  3.  we  mtist  be  more  dar- 
ing than  we  were  25  years  ago.  We  must 
fight  not  merely  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  but  to  give  democracy  first  place 
in  the  world.  Some  people  say  America  first. 
Under  that  slogan  we  can  have  only  war  be- 
cause under  It  envious,  hungry  peoples,  the 
have-not  nations  with  per  capita  reaou'-cea 
less  than  one-fifth  our  own,  wUl  Inevitably 
rise  up  to  tear  us  down.  The  battle  cry 
America  first  means  that  aooner  or  later  we 
ahall  find  ourselves  alone,  encircled  by  and 
fighting  against  a  hostile  combination.  But 
the  slogan  democracy  first,  intelligently  fol- 
lowed up  and  vigorously  applied  can  lead  to 
peace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  only  by  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  democracy  first  that 
we  can  have  any  chance  of  lasting  peace. 

The  slogan  "democracy  first"  means  the 
supremacy  of  freedom  In  lx)th  the  economic 
and  the  political  world.  Freedom  means  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  the  Individual.  No 
man  should  be  free  to  take  another  man's 
freedom  away  from  him.  God  gave  every  one 
of  us  certain  rights.  He  gave  all  of  us  a 
world  rich  in  soil  and  minerals.  And  to  many 
of  us  He  gave  such  scientific  understanding 
that  we  know  It  is  now  possible  to  build 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness  for  every- 
one. If  we  plan  aright,  there  can  he  freedom 
from  hunger  and  freedom  from  the  fear  of 
a  poverty-stricken  old  age.  The  farmer  can 
be  free  of  his  fear  of  Impossibly  low  prices 
for  what  he  sells  and  outrageously  high  prices 
for  what  he  buys.  The  businessman  can  be 
free  from  the  fear  of  those  monopolies  and 
international  cartels  which  use  unfair  prac- 
tices in  buying  from  him,  selling  to  him,  or 
competing  with  him. 

In  the  world  of  modem  technology,  the  poe- 
slbllities  of  abundant  production  are  so  great 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  we 


can  bring  the  blessing  of  freedom  from  want 
to  everyone.    Two  hundred  years  ago  treedom 
of  discussion  and  freedom  of  religion  meant 
more   to   people   than   freedom    from   want. 
Those  were  the  days  when  men  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  workshop  were  only  about  one- 
tenth  as  efficient  as  they  are  today.     There 
was  little  talk  about  freedom  from  want  In 
those  days,  because  nearly  everyone  thought 
scarcity  was  the  *ill  of  God.    Therefore,  at- 
tention  was  centered  on   political  freedom, 
on  freedom  of  expression  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, on  the  right  to  be  secure  in  one's  own 
home.    With  the  old-line  Tories  having  things 
their  own  way  In  England  and  France,  It  was 
necessary   to  have   a   people's  revolution   to 
launch  the  idea  of  political  freedom.    We  in 
the  United  States  told  the  world  what  we 
were  fighting  for  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.    Our  first  action  after  adopting 
the  Constitution  was  to  improve  that  Con- 
stitution by  adding  to  It  the  Bill  of  RlghU 
so  as  to  make  It  certain  that  political  democ- 
racy would  always  be  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  United  States.     We  shall  never  give 
up  the  freedom  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Bin  of  Rights.    But 
that  freedom  is  not  enough.     Each  age  de- 
mands a  new  freedom.    The  time  has  come 
for  a  new  declaration  cf  freedom  which  adds 
to  and  makes  secure,  in  an  age  of  airplanes, 
radio  and  abundance,  the  freedoms  for  which 
otir    fathers   fought.    Our    new    declaration 
nuist  go  on  to  cover  freedoms  we  havent  got 
now  but  which  we  must  have. 

Three  of  the  President's  famous  "four  free- 
doms" deal  with  freedoms  which  we  In  the 
United  States  have  long  enjoyed.  The  fourth 
freedom  which  must  be  the  essence  of  the 
new  declaration  of  freedom  la  freedom  from 
want,  which  I  would  spell  out  as  follows: 

1.  Freedom  from  worry  about  a  Job. 

2.  Freedom  frcnn  worry  about  a  dependent 
and  poverty-pinched  old  age. 

3.  Freedom  from  unneocaaary  worry  about 
slckii»B  and  hunger. 

4.  Freedom  from  strife  between  worker* 
and  businessmen,  between  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen, and  between  workers  and  farmers.  • 

5.  Freedom  from  strife  between  the  races 

6.  Freedom  from  fear  of  bankruptcy  caused 
by  overproduction  of  necessary  materials. 

7.  Freedom  for  venture  capital  and  for  In- 
ventors of  new  ideas  to  expand  production  of 
nee<led  goods  without  fear  of  repressive  car- 
tels, excessive  taxation,  or  excessive  Govern- 
ment regulation. 

Above  everything  we  are  fighting  for  peace. 
But  peace  will  not  last  long  if  it  doesn't 
brlEg  to  the  common  man  everywher-;  these 
seven  freedoms.  Neither  will  It  last  long  if 
It  Is  made  before  the  Allied  armies  reach 
Berlin  and  Tokyo.  We  aympathise  with 
pacifists  and  those  who  are  anxious  to  get 
their  boys  home,  but  we  have  only  contempt 
for  those  American  Fesclsta  who  by  their 
conditional  peace  talk  strengthen  the  re- 
sistance of  the  enemy.  The  Middle  West  is 
not  isolationist.  Chicago  la  not  mean  and 
aelfiah  and  narrow.  Here,  remote  from  the 
oceanc  but  in  the  heart  of  the  war  effort,  we 
earnestly  seek  the  ro«ul  to  lasting  peace,  not 
by  Isolationism  but  by  oooperatlon  with  other 
nations. 

The  first  step  toward  getting  the  seven 
nevr  freedoms  is  to  pass  through  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  some  such  resolution  as 
No.  114,  wtiich  provides  for  the  United  States 
tak:ng  the  Initiative  in  calling  meetings  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  resolution  looks 
toward  a  court  or  board  to  listen  to  Inter- 
nat:ional  disputes,  a  military  force  to  prevent 
mUitary  aggression,  and  the  gradual  addition 
of  £uch  other  machinery  as  may  be  necea- 
sarj'.  I  am  for  the  resolution  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  doesnt  go  far  enough.  There 
should  be  provision  for  Joint  action  on  the 
problem  of  unemployment  and  overproduc- 
tion due  to  International  causes.   There  must 
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be  power  to  de&l  with  those  tntematlonal 
cartels  which  are  strangllxxg  production,  com- 
peting unfairly,  or  using  methods  which  lead 
to  war. 

Luring  the  past  3  months  Senators  and 
Oongreasmen  speaking  on  behalX  of  Resolu- 
tion 114  have  received  a  marvelous  reception 
wherever  they  have  gone.  Next  Tuesday  Con- 
gress again  takes  up  Its  duties.  Nlnety-slx 
Senators  and  our  President  will  determine 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  (>eace.  Their 
action  will  largely  depend  on  what  they 
thlr"-  you  and  millions  like  you  are  willing 
to  do  to  get  peace 

Tl^ere  Is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Now  la  the 
time  to  strike  while  the  war  Irons  are  hot. 
The  war  la  costing  us  10  times  what  It  should 
because  the  democracies  were  not  prepared. 
The  peace  also  will  cost  us  10  times  what  It 
fhould  If  we  do  not  begin  preparing  now. 
We  can  arrive  at  understandings  now  which 
we  can't  get  next  year.  The  memory  of  the 
airplanes,  tanks,  food,  and  men  from  the 
United  States  la  so  recent  and  means  so  much 
to  England,  Russia,  and  China  that  they  can't 
help  being  grateful.  In  like  manner  we  are 
Impressed  today  by  the  skill  of  the  British 
airmen,  the  uemendous  drive  of  the  Russian 
armies,  and  the  patience  of  the  Chinese  after 
6  years  of  Oghtlng  a  treacherous  foe.  Today 
we  all  face  reality  and  are  grateful  for  the 
help  of  friends.  But  tomorrow  millions  of 
us  may  forget  and  curse  Europe  and  Asia  as 
the  cause  of  our  woes.  All  nations  tomorrow 
will  too  easily  slump  back* Into  the  selfishness 
which  makes  peace  merely  an  Interlude  to 
war 

On  a  world-wide  scale  today  we  face  the 
same  problem  as  the  Thirteen  North  American 
Colonies  faced  In  the  closing  years  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Out  of  the  anarchy  of 
conflicting  opinion,  the  aspirations  of  the 
common  man  built  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bin  of  Rights  so  that  freemen  might  have  a 
chance  to  go  ahead  on  their  own  merit  with- 
out fear  or  favor  Then  when  the  dead  hand 
of  monopoly,  backed  by  monarchy,  ^as  re- 
moved, free  enterprise  expanded  Into  the 
Middle  West.  The  tremendous  growth  of 
American  Industry  was  a  tribute  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  opportunity  which  for  the  first 
time  In  the  world's  history  was  applied  In  a 
big  way  here  In  the  United  States. 

Isolationism  Is  the  screen  behind  which 
special  privilege  seeks  to  entrench  Its  control. 
When  I  say  this,  I  am  not  talking  about  people 
who  honestly  believe  the  United  Ptates  could 
Isolate  itself  from  the  problems  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Certain  of  these  people  whom 
I  have  known  personally  have  devoted  their 
Uvea  to  the  elimination  of  special  privilege. 
Senator  Norrls,  who  fought  more  vigorously 
against  special  privilege  than  any  man  of 
his  generation,  was  at  one  time  an  Isolation- 
ist. But  men  of  Senator  Norrls'  insight  and 
motivation  sooner  or  later  realize  that  not 
only  are  isolationism  and  special  privilege 
theoretically  the  same  thing  but  that  the 
men  who  back  isolationism  in  the  economic 
world  have  a  very  keen  Interest  in  special 
privilege.  Isolationism  and  special  privilege 
epoke  with  equal  force  to  produce  the  peace 
of  Munich.  Wherever  isolationism  is  being 
pushed  moat  vigorously,  there  In  the  back- 
ground can  usually  be  found,  furnishing 
money  and  power,  monopolistic  cartels. 
Tbase  cartels  are  customarily  seeking  tariffs, 
quotas,  subsidies,  or  other  governmental 
favors  which  are  the  breeding  ground  of 
Isolationism. 

Chicago  has  been  the  home  of  many  a 
•tirrlng  fight  agalnat  monopolistic  privilege. 
Her*  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  nominated  on 
tlM  Boll  Uooae  ticket  In  1912.  •  Her*  the  La 
FoUette  name,  whether  it  be  father  or  aon, 
has  •  apadal  aigniflcance.  Here  Franklin 
Booaevelt  was  nominated  In  193a  and  again 
In  IMO.  Bare  in  thu  hall  tonight  are  men 
•Dd  voBMn  la  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  oX 


20  European  nations.  Th2  fight  against  spe- 
cial privilege  Is  not  confined  to  one  party, 
race,  or  region.  Senator  Baix,  who  is  with 
me  on  this  program  ^ere  tonight,  and  who 
as  far  as  I  am  able;  to  discover  has  the  same 
ideiis  on  International  monopoly  as  I,  is  a 
Republican.  The  diflerence  between  us  Is 
that  he  thinks  the  forces  of  monopoly  are 
more  likely  to  dominate  the  Democratic 
Party  and  I  am  sure  that  the  same  evil 
forces  are  in  much  greater  danger  of  domi- 
nating the  Repubhcan  Party.  Wherever  th(  se 
forces  are  found,  our  job  is  to  fight  them. 
Those  groups  which  rule  over  economic  em- 
pires have  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  in  International  relations.  We  talk 
about  a  foreign  policy  based  on  reciprocal 
trade  treaties  and  on  open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.  This  Is  good  as  far 
as  It  goes  but  the  facts  have  not  squared 
with  the  principle. 

In  reality,  much  of  our  economic  relation- 
ship with  the  rej;t  of  the  world  has  been 
governed  by  a  small  grcup  seeking  to  p.ircel 
out  the  resources  and  markets  of  the  Wdrld 
so  as  to  control  pi  oduction.  prices,  distribu- 
tion, and  the  very  life  blood  of  wcrld  indus- 
try. These  cliques  have  their  own  interna- 
tional government  by  which  they  arrive  at 
private  quotas.  Their  emis.saries  are  found 
In  -he  foreign  offlci'^  of  many  of  the  important 
na*  Ions  of  the  world.  They  create  their  own 
system  of  tariffs  and  determine  who  will  be 
given  permission  to  produce,  to  buy,  and  to 
sell.  When  I  attack  these  monopolists,  these 
creators  of  secret  supergovernment,  1  am 
no:  attacking  bu.sines=.  1  am  sp^^king  tor 
buslnesB  because  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  businessmen,  as  well  as  practically  all  con- 
sumers, are  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
inUrnatlonal  freebooters.  They  talk  about 
freer  trade,  but  by  dividing  up  the  world  mar- 
ke;s.  restricting  production,  stifling  invest- 
ment, playing  one  nation  agahist  another, 
th>y  have  unwittingly  festered  world  de- 
pression and  maintained  economic  feudalism. 
Bv  eliminating  competitirn,  they  have  re- 
plfced  true  capitalism  with  the  dead  hand 
of  monopoly.  Pcpe  Plus  XI,  13  years  ago, 
spoke  truly  about  these  men  when  he  said: 
"This  concentration  of  power  has  led  to  a 
threefold  strxoggle  for  domination.  First, 
th?re  Is  the  8truj;gle  for  dictatorship  In  the 
economic  sphere  itself;  then,  the  fierce  bat- 
tle to  acquire  control  of  the  state,  so  that 
its  resources  and  authority  may  be  abused 
in  the  economic  strugeles;  finally,  the  clash 
between  states  themselves." 

rake  rubber  for  example.  Long  before 
Pearl  HartMr  many  of  us  In  government  had 
done  our  best  to  build  up  a  rubber  stock  pile, 
to  encourage  the  growing  of  natural  rubber 
In  this  hemisphere  and  to  get  synthetic  rub- 
ber production  started.  As  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture I  personiilly  took  the  initiative  in 
some  of  this  work,  including  the  trading  of 
600.000  bales  of  cotton  for  90,000  tens  of 
rubber  In  the  tummer  of  1940  I  urged  on 
Ed  Stettlnlus  the  deslrabUHy  of  his  looking 
Into  and  pushing  the  production  of  butyl 
rubber.  Later  a;i  s  member  of  W  P  HI 
continued  to  push  for  prompt  butyl  rubber 
expansion.  I  took  this  Interest  In  butyl  be- 
cause of  the  Information  I  had  obtained 
when  Secretary  ct  Agriculture  from  the  co- 
inventor  of  butyl  rubljer  who.  in  1940,  was 
working  for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

What  I  dldnt  know  and  what  130,000.000 
Americans  did  not  know  was  that  the  private 
rulers  of  world  industry  had  their  own  private 
approach  to  synthetic  rubber.  Synthetic 
rubber  wma  the  Bubject  of  a  private  treaty 
between  a  great  American  oU  company  and 
I.  O.  Par  ben.  the  German  chemical  colossus. 
These  two  great  concerns  made  a  deal.  The 
Oermsns  were  given  a  world  monopoly  on 
synthetic  rubber.    The  Americans  were  given 


a  monopoly  on  synthetic  gasoline.  TOls  mo- 
nopoly was  good  over  the  entire  world,  with 
the  exception  of  Germany.  The  Germans 
knew  what  they  were  after.  They  would  not 
yield  their  own  development  In  their  own 
country  to  foreign  Interests. 

This  secret  agreement  between  an  Ameri- 
can monopoly  and  a  German  cartel  was  sub- 
mitted to  no  public  authority  In  this  coun- 
try. It  was  far  more  Important  than  most 
treaties  but  it  was  never  acted  upon  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  peoples  and  the 
governments  of  the  world  had  unwittingly  let 
the  cartels  and  the  monopolies  form  a  super- 
government  by  means  of  which  they  could 
monopolize  and  divide  whole  fields  of  science 
and  carve  up  the  markets  of  the  world  at 
their  own  sweet  pleasure  The  people  must 
eet  back  their  pr  wer  to  deal  with  this  super- 
gDvernment.  This  supergovernment  has 
misu.sed  the  people  of  the  United  States  not 
only  with  regard  to  rubber  but  In  a  host  of 
ether  critical  Industries  as  well.  Today,  I 
shall  deal  only  with  rubber,  particularly  with 
buna  rubber. 

Buna  rubber  Is  the  German  rubber  which 
tlie  American  oil  company  got  control  of 
when  it  made  its  trade  with  I.  G.  Farben. 

As  a  re.sult  of  its  deal,  the  American  oil 
company  had  to  choose  between  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  and  Its  commercial  obliga- 
tion to  its  Gt-rman  partner.  Because  of  Its 
cummitmer.ts  to  the  German  partner  the  oil 
company  did  three  things: 

1.  It  mislrd  the  Government  as  to  the  re- 
stri  tive  character  of  the  patent  situation. 

2  It  assured  Government  cflBclals  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  bring  about 
a  large  production  of  synthetic  rubber  foi 
tires  and  then  offered  licenses  which  were 
deliberately  oppressive  In  order  to  prevent 
tlie  production  of  tires  from  this  rubber.  It. 
surd  one  company  and  threatened  to  sue  a 
second   for  daring  to   produce   buna   rubber 

3.  For  5  years  the  production  of  butyl  rub- 
ber was  held  back,  although  the  Amerlcar. 
company  hc.6  Invented  butyl  and  knew  that, 
1*  possessed  greater  possibilities  than  buna. 
Full  information  and  regular  reports  about 
butyl  were  given  to  the  German  cartel  partner, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  American  company 
tried  to  mislead  the  representative  of  thi) 
Unitfd  Stat?s  Navy  who  was  sent  specifically 
to  learn  about  butyl. 

In  brief  the  civilian  life  and  the  war  ef- 
fort of  the  United  States  have  been  madu 
more  difficult  because  of  private  interna- 
tional rub  )»r  deals.  Divided  loyalty  of  thlj 
sort  has  been  repeated  many  times.  An 
American  concern  actually  refused  to  adver- 
tise in  antl-Na/.i  newspapers  in  3outh  Amer- 
ica because  It  felt  obligated  to  comply  wlt!i 
Its  commitments  to  a  German  partner  An- 
other American  cartel  member  felt  obligated 
to  serd  confidential  information  to  Germany 
whiih  the  War  Department  of  the  Unite  1 
S-atPs  had  specifically  requested  It  not  tD 
divulge.  Still  another  agreed  to  assist  the 
Germans  in  concealing  true  ownership  cf 
German  property  In  the  United  States  S3 
that  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  would  net 
seize  it,  and  so  that  it  could  be  returned  to 
the  Germans  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  into  thinking  that 
attacks  on  cartels  are"  attacks  on  America  i 
business.  On  the  contrary,  cartels  are  ths 
greatest  menace  to  the  American  business 
principles  of  free  private  enterprise  and  equ£.l 
opportunity  Ask  the  American  businessman 
who  has  felt  the  weight  of  monopoly,  patent 
control,  and  cartel  oppression. 

This  whole  matter  takes  on  great  prac- 
tical importance  as  we  consider  the  term.} 
under  which  monopolists  will  obtain  Onited 
States  Government  constructed  war  plants. 
These  plants  can  be  used  to  produce  post- 
war abundance  for  the  common  man.  The 
problem  Is  whether  the  small  businessmen  are 
going  to  be  elbowed  to  one  side — whettMr  tree 
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enterprise  Is  to  be  smothered  by  monopolistic 
controls  worked  out  by  big  businessmen  hold- 
ing Qovernment  ring-side  seats.  Planning  to 
give  small  business  its  full,  practicable  post- 
war share  of  war-plant  facilities  and  equal 
access  to  raw  materials  must  begin  at  once. 
Otherwise  there  can  t>e  neither  free  enter- 
prise nor  fun  employment  In  the  peace  to 
come. 

An,d  now  let  tis  focus  on  the  immediate  ob- 
jectives of  the  common  man: 

1.  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  what  they  stand 
for  must  be  wiped  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  The  time  to  dictate  peace  terms  Is  when 
our  armies  are  in  Berlin  and  Tokyo 

3.  The  International  monopolists  should  be 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  at  the  peace 
table. 

4.  The  air  space  above  this  earth  must  be 
used  to  serve  the  needs  of  trade  and  travel 
for  the  common  man.  A  proper  degree  of 
competition  will  Insure  the  best  service  at 
the  lowest  cost.  Government  subsidies.  If 
any.  mu^  be  used  to  promote  the  common 
man's  Interest  in  trade  and  peace  and  not 
to  preserve  monopolies  or  to  promote  destruc- 
tive International  rivalries.  If  the  airplane 
is  to  be  an  Instrument  erf  peace  rather  than 
an  endless  threat  of  war,  there  must  be 
International  cooperation. 

5.  International  organization  can  build 
permanent  peace  only  by  serving  (x>ntinvially 
the  needs  of  the  common  man  everjrwhere 
for  Jobs,  opportunity,  health,  and  security. 

6.  Isolationism,  whether  it  be  by  stifled 
patents,  cartel  understandings,  high  tariffs, 
or  any  other  method  of  restrictive  greed, 
must  continually  be  fought. 

7.  Arrangements  made  by  International 
cartels  should  be  publicly  recorded.  The  De- 
partments of  State  and  Justice  and  the 
Patent  Ot&ce  must  be  continually  alert  to  the 
possibility  of  secret  agreements  In  addition 
to  the  written  ones  which  should  be  on  file. 

8.  Free  enterprise  demands  freer  travel  be- 
tween the  nations  and  leas  passport,  visa, 
and  custom  foolishness.  We  need  more  free 
moving,  enterprising  businessmen  and  fewer 
secret  agents  and  monopolists. 

9.  Backward  peoples  everywhere  must  be 
educated  by  example  for  full  production. 
Free  enterprise  thoughtfully  planned  will  re- 
sult In  j)Ower  projects  on  the  Danube,  irriga- 
tion works  in  India,  flood  control  in  China, 
and  as  a  result  of  it  all,  the  common  man  in 
every  country  will  prosper.  Jobs  will  be  cre- 
ated In  Chicago  and  Detroit,  and  there  will 
be  a  better  market  for  the  Iowa  farmer  right 
here  at  home.  Such  self -liquidating  projects 
will  not  be  gifts  of  the  United  States,  but  we 
can  furnish  engineering  services  and  finance 
sales  of  machinery. 

Senate  Resolution  114  Is  a  step  toward  a 
people's  peace.  A  people's  peace  Is  the  gate- 
way on  the  path  to  the  century  of  the  com- 
mon man.  In  the  century  of  the  cx>mmon 
man  rule  No.  1  Is  the  full  use  of  all  natural 
resources  on  a  sustained  basis.  Rule  No.  3  is 
ftill  use  of  all  technologies.  Rule  No.  3  is  to 
use  these  resources  and  technologies  so  that 
everyone  working  in  hope  can  c»me  every 
night  to  a  peaceful  rest  in  the  expectation  of 
another  day  of  hopeful  work  tomorrow 

The  common  man  will  not  let  the  govern- 
ments, corporations,  and  cartels  of  the  world 
rest  vmtil  these  three  rules  are  fulfilled. 
America  cannot  do  this  Job  by  herself  because 
In  such  case  her  standard  of  living,  so  far 
above  the  rest  of  the  world,  would  bring  on 
envy  and  finally  war.  America's  cmly  safety 
and  guaranty  of  high  living  standards  Is  In 
world-wide  full  use  of  natural  resoiirces  and 
a  world-wide  rise  In  living  standards  as  rapid 
as  her  own. 

There  is  certain  to  be  revolution  until  the 
seven  freedoms  are  obtained  and  the  three 
rules  are  fulfilled.  The  only  question  U  the 
speed  of  the  revolution  and  whether  it  will  be 
peaceful  or  violent.    The  returning  soldlerB 


and  war  workers  will  not  tolerate  bread  lines, 
closed  factories,  and  bursting  grain  elevators 
after  the  style  of  1930-33.  Leadership  wUl 
arise.  If  it  be  of  the  thoughtless  or  dema- 
gogic Nazi  type,  there  are  troubled  days 
ahead.  McmopoUes  which  finance  dema- 
gogs to  cut  the  throat  of  progress  and  to 
despoil  labor  are  playing  with  the  Are  which 
will  biim  down  their  own  houses.  And  so  I 
ask  all  the  potential  leaders  of  agriculture, 
business,  and  labor  to  take  counsel  with 
themselves  and  with  the  politicians.  Time 
will  not  wait.  The  breath  of  the  future  is  on 
us  as  It  has  never  been  before.  We  cannot 
escape.  The  day  about  which  the  prophets 
and  seers  of  many  nations  have  dreamed  for 
3,000  years  Is  rapidly  approaching.  May 
wisdom  and  understanding  gxilde  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  96  Senators  as  they  try  to  make 
the  dream  of  universal  peace  a  reality. 


Address   of   Hon.   Scott   W.   Lucas,  of 

Illinois,    at    Annual    ConTOition  of 

the  American  Legion,  Department  of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
delivered  by  me  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  niinois,  held  at  Chicago,  HI.,  on 
August  28,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Commander,  feUow  Legionnaires,  and 
friends,  your  presence  in  this  convention  hall 
does  me  a  very  great  hcmor.  Grateful  am  I 
to  ycnir  distinguished  leader  for  his  kind 
and  tolerant  intrcxluctory  remarks. 

Without  thoiight  of  such  gradousness  u^xm 
the  part  of  Commander  Phelan.  I  am  obliged 
at  the  outset  of  these  remarks  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  service  this  loyal  Legionnaire  has 
rendered  to  God  and  country  dxirlng  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  trying  periods.  Camman- 
der  Phelan  has  kept  the  faith.  He  has  re- 
spected and  adhered  to  the  mandates  of  the 
State  and  National  Conventions.  He  has 
rigidly  observed  the  political  restriction 
clause  of  our  Legion  constitution.  I  regret 
to  find  some  high  ofBdals  in  the  national 
organization  who  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
we  have  such  a  political  restriction  clatise. 
Commander  Phelan  has  diligently  and  faith- 
fully applied  himself  to  the  many  problems 
that  constantly  arise  wherein  our  comrades 
are  involved.  I  am  glad  to  call  him — my 
friend. 

May  I  also  say  a  weird  in  behalf  of  the 
old  true  and  tried  warrior,  our  State  adjutant, 
William  Mundt.  He  and  his  staff  are.  after 
all,  the  men  and  women  who  sawed  the  wood 
and  kindled  the  fire — for  years  they  have 
t>een  giving  their  best  to  a  humanitarian, 
patriotic,  and  worthy  cause.  The  fine  repu- 
tation that  our  department  enjoys  through- 
out the  Nation  Is  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Bin  Mundt,  Bdb 
Hafey,  Lester  Benston,  and  Lyle  Snavey,  and 
many  others  who  handle  the  administrative 
work  of  our  great  organisation. 


Since  we  last  councUed  togethtf ,  anoUMT 
year  has  been  borne  away  cm  tbe  vlnfs  at 
bombers,  the  decks  of  battleships,  the  treads 
of  tanks — Its  moments  ticked  off  to  Xbm 
thundering  csdcnoe  of  loarlnf  guns,  march- 
ing feet,  and  dying  men  in  batUe.  Since  our 
last  convention  we  are  all  haH>7  ^  ^^ 
thoui{ht  that  we  and  our  allies  have  defi- 
nitely gone  from  the  defensive  to  the  offen- 
sive on  every  front  throughout  the  warring 
world.  In  my  address  at  Peoria  1  year  ago 
I  predicted  that  in  1  year's  Urns  we  would 
have  supremacy  of  the  air  cm  every  front. 
Today,  my  ccunrades.  that  is  an  acoompllshed 
fact,  and  our  potential  power  of  production 
of  tliese  weapons  of  death  and  destruction 
Is  BtlU  unknown. 

The  ingenuity,  the  bravery  of  our  American 
boys  completely  exploded  tbe  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini myth  that  we  were  a  decadent  democ- 
racy and  too  proud  to  fight.  During  the  last 
year  we  have  definitely  routed  the  Nad  U-boat 
men:)ce  in  the  Atlantic,  while  our  submarines 
in  tlie  Pacific  continue  to  destroy  the  Japa- 
nese ships  at  a  rate  which  is  giving  old  Tojo 
and  his  barbarian  leaders  many  sleepless  and 
restless  nights. 

Our  nsval,  air,  and  military  suooess  In  the 
Pacific,  from  Attu  to  Australia,  during  the 
last  year,  is  a  lasting  tribute  to  our  fighting 
lead<ni  and  their  fearless  men.  when  we  con- 
sider how  thinly  our  men  and  ecn^ipment  were 
spretid  throughout  the  world.  What  we  have 
done  in  the  Pacific  with  what  we  have,  against 
a  Bsvage  nstion  that  prepared  for  this  war 
the  last  16  years,  is  Uttle  short  of  miraculous. 
Yet,  what  we  have  dcme  Is  only  a  curtain 
raisftr  to  the  great  events  to  come.  Someday 
this  treacherous  band  of  outlaws  wlU  really 
feel  the  sting,  the  wrath,  and  power  at  a 
people  who  wanted  to  live  In  peace  with  thdr 
nelgbbors  of  the  world,  but  not  at  the  price 
offered  by  tbe  Axis  criminals.  When  that 
houi-  arrives,  Jspan  as  a  military  and  naval 
power  in  the  Pacific  will  be  destroyed.  Tlkcy 
will  receive  the  same  kind  of  military  and 
naval  treatment  that  we  administered  to  Italy 
and  Germany  In  north  Africa,  the  Medlter- 
rancAn,  and  Sicily.  It  was  a  glad  day  for  the 
Alll<!d  forces  when  Mussolini  took  the  count. 
Today  Hitler  is  desperate  and  groggy  as  the 
hour  of  invasion  approaches. 

Wlien  this  holcx»ust  of  hell  vrlll  be  over 
no  man  can  foreteU.  While  victory  is  cer- 
um.  I  admonish  you.  my  fellow  Legionnaires, 
the  people  of  Dlinols.  and  the  NaUon.  that 
this  victory  Is  not  Just  around  tbe  comer. 
The  road  to  Berlin  and  Tokyo  will  be  long  and 
bloody,  but  In  the  end  we  shall  triumph.  Our 
cause  is  righteous  and  Just.  It  shall  not  be 
denied. 

^nxen  that  hour  aKtroaches  fighting  men 
will  return  from  victory  at  arms,  some  re- 
joicing in  their  strength,  some  broken,  some 
enriched  In  sf^lt,  and  some,  perhaps,  with 
madness  lurking  In  their  eyes. 

V7ill  these  gallant  Americans  return  with 
the  same  outlook  on  the  future  world  as  we 
had  35  years  ago?  WUl  they,  in  36  years 
from  now,  experience  the  same  dlsUIusion- 
ment  and  disappointment  abo\it  a  permanent 
and  lasting  pesce  as  we  have  expwtenced? 

'S'ou  wlU  remember  that  we  came  home 
thrilled  with  the  pride  of  high  achievement. 
We  believed  that  we  had  esUbUshed  forever 
the  American  ideal  that  a  human  being  Is  a 
cresture  of  dignity  and  worth.  We  faaetod 
oui  sacrifices  had  planted  this  Ideal  where 
It  would  spread  and  safeguard  democracy 
everywhere.  We  felt  that  we  had  bougbt. 
even  at  a  great  price,  peace  and  happlueas, 
a  lirger  freedom,  and  a  better  way  of  Ufe, 
for  otvselves  and  imbom  generatloas. 

Etut  the  time  came  when  we  found,  In  some 
bevdlderlng  fashion,  we  had  been  driuded 
and  betrayed.  We  eoon  found  that  de- 
mocracy was  wavering — its  cherished  Inetltu- 
tloiis  questioned  at  home  and  abroad.  Mew 
orders    and    various    kinds    of    movements 
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violently  oppoeing  democmcy.  were  gaining 
foothold  In  every  pari  of  the  world.  Soon 
fear  spread  and  hate  skulked  everywhere. 
The  seeds  of  future  evil  were  t)eing  broad- 
cant  World  leaders  were  apparently  power- 
less to  uproot  them  The  people  of  the  de- 
morrRcy  Ju»t  couldn't  believe  that  it  coald 
hnppen  either  here,  or  there.  So  today  we 
are  reaping  a  grim  harvest 

My  comrades,  tnls  cannot  happen  again. 
It  will  not  happen  if  you  and  1.  and  every 
loyal  American.  Including  the  returning  war- 
riors of  World  War  No  2.  gUe  unselfishly  the 
l)e«t  that  is  m  us  to  prevent  a  repetition  cf 
war.  We  must  either  abolish  war  or  perish 
by  It.  We  must  chart  a  safe  course  to  lasting 
per.ce  through  the  post-war  mine  fields  of 
self-Interest,  apathy,  specious  panaceas,  con- 
fused thinking,  and  hollow  promises  We 
must  not  only  make  adequate  plans  for 
I)eace.  but  provide  the  means  for  their  ful- 
fillment 

Absurdly,  the  word  "planning"  In  some 
quarters.  Is  received  with  open  suspicion 
Purposely  perhaps.  It  has  been  lent  an  odious 
connotation  Yet  we  have  never  lived  with- 
out plans.  We  never  will.  We  are  winning 
this  war  with  plans  Obviously,  otir  para- 
mount plan  Is  the  wlnnint:  of  the  war.  but 
no  opportunity  should  be  overlooked  in  plan- 
ning and  dlscuesing  the  peace  that  is  to  corn* 

For  those  who  sneer  at  planners  as  Im- 
priirticol  visionaries  I  want  to  quote  R^lph 
Bradford  general  manage-  of  the  United 
states  Chamljer  of  Commerce,  who  recently 
wrote . 

"The  present  Is  concreKlv  and  explicitly 
Llie  result  of  the  past.  By  ih»  same  trken, 
events  of  tomorrow  and  the  next  day  are 
today  being  determined  Society  is  a  con- 
tinuous flow-every  act  of  today  has  Us  sic:- 
nlflcance  for  th,.'  future,"  adding,  "If  we  want 
a  better  pos-t-war  IKe.  we  can  have  it—first 
by  recognirlne  the  continuum  of  human  af- 
fairs: and  s'-cond,  by  making  plans  now  to 
provide  conditions  essential  to  a  better 
future  ■ 

My  friends,  before  we  can  draft  rur  blue- 
print for  peace  we  mu^t  agiee  definitely  what 
we  are  fl<;htlng  for  We  a!i  say  we  are  fight- 
ing the  war  8<i  that  we  maj  have  peace  The 
answer  Is  true,  but  it  is  iii  ovirsimpliflcn- 
tlon  We  have  not  made  clear  what  peace 
implies  to  us 

What  vision  does  the  woi-d  "peace"  conjure 
for  our  fighting  men  sunk  In  reptile-lnsect- 
disease-lnfested  Jungle  slime  or  crouched 
shivering  In  the  cleft  cf  a  rocky  crag?  In  my 
opinion,  pence  means  to  these  fighting  men, 
not  only  preserving  the  America  they  know 
and  love  but  the  creation  of  a  new  and  better 
America  for  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tkns 

It  also  means  to  them  a  peace  that  will 
not  plunge  us  again  Into  a  pool  of  our  own 
blood.  In  the  planning  and  discussion  of 
peace  at  the  present  moment,  we  can  do  no 
better  than  to  accept  as  a  working  prennse 
paragraphs  4  and  5  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
which  say: 

"They  (the  signatories)  will  endeavor,  with 
due  respect  for  their  existing  obligations,  to 
further  the  enjoyment  by  all  states,  great  or 
small,  victor  or  vanquished  of  access  on  equal 
terms,  to  the  trade  of  raw  materials  of  the 
world  which  are  needed  for  economic  pros- 
perity; 

"They  desire  to  bring  about  the  fullest 
collaboration  between  all  nations  tn  the  eco- 
nomic field,  with  the  object  of  securing  for 
all  Improved  labor  standards,  economic  ad- 
vancement, and  social  security." 

Here  is  aomething  new  and  refreshing  lor 
the  preaent  and  post-war  world  to  consider. 
It  Is  »  declaration  of  world-wide  significance 
It  reco^izes  that  after  victory  we  cannot 
merely  return  to  our  post-war  status.  The 
great  minds  responsible  for  the  Atlantic 
Charter  were  firmly  cognizant  of  some  of  the 


basic  reasons  for  tne  tragic  failure  cf  this 
world  to  live  in  pesce. 

Certainly,  too  closely  related  situations 
growing  out  of  the  First  World  War  throw 
stror.g  light  on  why  we  failed  before  The 
Allied  Powers,  in  the  face  of  common  danger, 
eageily  submerged  individual  economic  inter- 
ests in  close  economic  collaboration  calcu- 
lated to  speed  defeat  of  the  enemy  When 
this  common  obJe<:tive  was  achieved,  they 
refused  to  continue  this  collaboration  de- 
.slgned  to  Insure  supplies  and  traivsportation 
facilities  for  all  concerned  at  reasonable  rt.tps. 
Was  abandonment  of  this  collaboration 
Justifi*'d  when  its  immediate  objective  was 
achieved?  At  the  time,  many  of  our  law- 
makers and  those  engaged  in  commerce  be- 
lived  It  was.  and  their  belief  prevailed.  There 
Is  far  less  support  for  such  an  opinion  n.^w 

Henry  B  Brodie  and  Karl  W  Karp  private 
economists,  in  a  '"ork  sponsored  by  the 
National  Planning  As-snclation.  cffer  the 
opinion  that  "by  refusing  to  make  the  eco- 
nomic adjustments  and  concessuMis  which  a 
policy  of  internal  cooperation  wmld  have 
implied,  the  great  democracie*  which  en-ereed 
victorious  frcm  the  war  cf  1914  18  net  only 
failed  to  build  a  .'itab:e  world  older  but  under- 
mined the  very  .security  cf  ttic  ir  national 
existence  ' 

The  second  condition  Is  familiar  to  all 
In  !=ome  of  the  forsaken  Allied  Powers,  ar.d 
fome  of  the  strait-J  icketed  enemy  countries. 
f(<cd  riots  swept  along  ih-^  strcfs  Pt  (  pie 
grasped  des^perately  at  straw.s  Tiiey  were 
easily  led  Into  radical  politlral  and  social 
experiments  by  cppcitunists  whj  shamele.sly 
played  upon  then  people's  desperation  and 
Indecision  to  furtiier  their  own  cousi:ming 
lust  for  power.  There  demas'igs  ctfir.^d  to 
feed  the  hungry.  hi';il  their  countries'  wounds. 
mend  their  br;  ken  economics,  and  build  bu!- 
waiks  ugaiiiEt  thei  own  fear  As  their  pana- 
cen-s  failed,  these  economic  witch  doctors 
edged  their  countries  toward  th:'  war  which 
would  obscure  their  failure  Th- y  became 
convert.s  to  the  Nazi-J.ipane.se-F.isci-t  phi- 
losophy of  deipoin:  tyrar.ny. 

1  have  searched  a  good  mriiiy  dissertatii  ns 
on  this  subject  latijly.  and  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  a  single  nvthority  wlio  docs  rot  pro- 
fess to  find  in  the  rise  of  th^se  conditions, 
the  reason  why  we  bleed  today 

Whether  we  have  any  interest  from  an 
altruistic  standpoint  in  the  dietary  difSciilties 
of  cur  allies  and  enemies  after  the  war.  wc 
may  for  a  time,  have  to  feed  them,  unless  of 
course,  we  piefer  sometime  to  fight  them 
again.  That  seems  pretty  plain,  nlthcuch 
when  such  action  has  been  suuge.^ted  for  se- 
curity and  humanitarian  principles,  the  pro- 
ponents have  been  called  "impractical  dreim- 
ers  ■  and  are  accused  of  wanting  to  'give  the 
United  States  away  " 

Of  course,  this  Is  a  political  .sophistry  that 
Is  used  once  again  to  ftxjl  the  Amencnn  peo- 
ple, as  was  done  after  World  War  No  1 
A  sophistry  that  brought  us  into  the  middle 
of  the  present  global  conflict  with  all  of  its 
cruel  and  heinous  ramifications. 

Bankers  are  rarely  "impractical  dreamers  " 
They  scarcely  ever,  as  far  as  my  experience  ex- 
tends, favor  giving  anything  away,  much  less 
the  United  States  of  America.  Yet  Charles 
E.  Spencer,  Jr..  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  has  said,  "The  stricken  na- 
tions should  be  helped  to  get  back  on  their 
feet",  and  the  Federation  of  British  Indus- 
tries, with  at  least  no  widespread  reputation 
for  "craxy  altruism.'  insist  that  immediately 
alter  the  war  "it  will  be  necessary  to  send 
foodstuffs,  equipment  and  stocks  cf  raw  ma- 
terials into  distressed  areas  ' 

Obvlotisly,  this  generosity  will  last  only 
until  the  stricken  starving  nations  can  ob- 
tain a  new  lease  on  life.  If  we  can  support 
lend-lease  In  time  of  war.  we  can  continue  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  starving  and  anemic 
nations  for  a  time  after  the  war.     And   re- 


member. America  will  not  be  alone  In  this 
humanitarian   effort. 

While  we  are  giving  this  immediate  relief 
to  the  needy  nations,  we  must  also  have 
enough  soldiers  stationed  In  all  of  these 
C'luntnes  to  do  all  necessary  police  work. 
Countries  conquered  by  ruthless  and  God- 
les.«  dictators  will  return  to  the  normal  way 
of  d'jcent  living  in  short  order.  Fascist 
Italy.  Japan  and  Nazi  Germany  will  be  our 
permanent  source  of  trouble.  But  they. 
too,  will  understand  that  the  American  peo- 
ple mean  hii.'^ines!,  at  this  time.  No  march- 
ing tn  the  Rhine  and  withdrawing.  Our 
Army,  in  cnnjunction  with  our  allies.  vJiW 
march  to  Berlin.  Rome,  and  Tokyo.  Part 
of  that  army  will  be  there  when  the  peace 
IS  made  Into  this  peace  should  be  written 
the  solemn  verdict  that  every  munition  fac- 
tory and  every  shop  that  aids  in  the  making 
of  war  shall  be  dismantled  and  destroyed. 
Every  cun,  tank,  and  military  plane  shall  be 
remnvi'd.  A  simple  embargo  on  certain  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  that  go  into  the 
making  of  tanks,  bombers,  and  fighter  planes 
can  bring  these  warring  nations  to  an  un- 
derf-tandlng  that  we  mean  business  about  a 
fermuneui  peace  this  time 

My  comrades,  coinmoii  sense  dictates  this 
course;  financial  security  impels  it.  The 
taxation  necessary  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram Will  not  ccst  per  year  what  one  fort- 
night alone  of  the  current  war  Is  costing 
the  Amrncan  taxpayer. 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  this  kind  cf  a 
hard  and  fast  proj'ram  will  weaken  or  de- 
strcjy  American  sovereignty.  We  will  come 
out  of  thi.-;  war  as  the  leader  of  nations; 
v.-hether  we  retain  that  leadership,  strengthen 
our  sovereignty,  maintain  our  inalienable 
rights,  protect  cur  economic  rights  through- 
out the  world,  depend?  solely  upon  the  type 
cf  pe.ice  tliat  is  written.  I  do  not  under- 
estimate the  many  obstacles  that  lie  ahead 
In  this,  or  any  ctiier  program  of  peace  that 
is  to  c  me  after  the  war. 

It  may  be  a  terrible  reality  to  even  taljc 
about  some  kind  of  a  world  unity,  but  my 
friends,  science  has  abolished  space.  Na- 
tions have  been  unwittingly  linked  together 
through  our  technical  progress.  Before  this 
war  is  fini.slied.  we  may  sec  bombers  mak- 
ing nonstop  flights  around  the  world. 

It  is  said  by  seme  that  one  who  ad- 
vocates this  course  hopes  to  seize  upon  the 
post-war  situation  at  home  to  remodel  our 
whole  political  system,  in  keeping  with  some 
foreign  or  rurefitd  theory. 

My  felluw  Americans,  I  know  not  what 
others  may  think,  but  to  me.  to  lose  our 
picitnt  social  or  political  or  economic  sys- 
tem would  be  to  lose  the  war.  no  matter 
wliore  army  lay  crushed  upon  the  field.  Free 
enterprise  led  to  our  independence.  It  Is  the 
nifchan>m  upcjii  whicli  we  long  have  de- 
pended for  cur  larger  freedom.  But  strange- 
ly, there  is  much  confus.on  on  the  subject  of 
free  enterprise.  This  is  quite  unfortunate, 
for  priv.iie  enterprise  has  one  qf  the  chief 
roles  to  play  in  assuring  permanent  psace. 
It  should  not  be  hampered  by  any  misunder- 
standing of  Its  proper  function. 

At  a  single  time,  we  all  have  seen  10,OOO.0CO 
persons  idle  in  thl.s  country,  hungry  and  in 
ciespa,r.  Is  this  part  of  the  enterprise  sys- 
tem.' No.  and  by  tlie  same  token,  an  attempt 
to  rescue  those  starving  multitudes  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  overthrow  it. 
We  all  have  known  of  markets  rigged  and 
production  stifled  and  millions  of  men  held 
at  sub.ri.'^tence  levels  by  reason  of  substandard 
wages.  Are  these  conditions  part  and  parcel 
of  the  enterprise  system?  No;  and  neither 
Is  any  attempt  to  remedy  these  conditions 
any  part  of  a  move  to  wreck  this  system. 

I  wculdn  t  suspect  Dr  Emerson  P.  Schmidt, 
economist  for  the  committee  on  economic 
policy  of  the  United  States  Chamber  ol  Com- 
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merce.  of  huborlsg  any  preJutUoea  agahist 
oapltallsm.  Bo,  I  shall  borrow  a  few  at  his 
words: 

"Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  general  public, 
the  function  of  the  enterprise  tystem  h«s 
been  to  gather  the  factors  of  production: 
Land,  labor,  capital,  and  to  organize  them 
into  prodtKtive  units,"  says  Dr.  Schmidt. 

Profits  honestly  gained,  and  widely  used, 
are  not  only  legitimate,  but  the  source  of 
great  benefit  to  society.  But  are  profits  alone, 
sacroeanct  without  regard  for  the  fact  that 
they  energize  a  system  which  accomplished 
something  more?  Are  they  specified  as  the 
First  Commandment?  In  short.  Is  Smith's 
profit  in  itself  something  that  Jones  should 
be  willing  to  die  for? 

The  free  enterprise  system  is  obviously  in- 
terwoven with  Jobs,  goods,  and  service.  It 
works  at  Its  best  when  men  are  employed  at 
a  dDcent  living  wage.  As  Dr.  Schmidt  has 
said,  "Jobs  and  Job  continuity  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  enterprise  system  if  this  system 
Is  to  survive,"  adding  that  "the  American 
people  do  not  want  to  see  their  Government 
turn  employer — they  are  not  socialistic.  But 
If  they  become  convinced  that  private  busi- 
ness cannot  do  the  Job,  they  will  turn  to  the 
Government,  and  If  they  do — can  we  pre- 
serve liberty  and  freedom?" 

Eric  Johnston  the  ez-marine  captain  who 
Is  president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  wrote  in  February's  Reader's 
Digest,  "The  President  recently  abolished  the 
W  P.  A.  Why  did  he  ever  establish  it?  Be- 
cause business  was  not  giving  full  employ- 
ment. If  busineas  fails  again  to  give  full 
employment  there  will  be  another  W.  P.  A. 
TTiere  will  be  so  under  any  President."  He 
adds  this  prediction,  "No  American  President 
will  ever  again  permit  American  citizens  to 
b»^  unemployed.  They  will  be  employed  by 
the  Government." 

Our  troops  will  preserve  democracy  against 
overthrow  by  force,  we  must  protect  it  at 
home  by  creating  post-war  Jobs  for  about 
SO.000,000  persons,  mostly  in  private  enter- 
prise. This  is  no  little  task.  Private  enter- 
prise can  succeed  in  furnishing  Jobs  for 
8^  ,000.000,  only  to  the  extent  the  Government 
succeeds  in  establishing  favorable  conditions 
for  business  expansion  at  home  and  abroad. 

Many  conditions  will  exist  favorable  to  the 
needed  expansion.  New  conmnodltles  are  be- 
ing developed.  New  productive  processes  are 
beln£  developed.  New  materials  are  being 
used.  The  number  of  skilled  workers  is  being 
Increased.  War  savings  are  growing  Into  new 
potential  capital.  A  deferred  demand  for 
goods  is  piling  up.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  our 
plant  capacity  is  the  largest  in  history.  But 
along  with  these  plants,  we  have  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  which  must  be  solved  by 
the  Government. 

It  owns  a  fcurteen-billlon  stake  In  the  war 
plants.  What  is  it  going  to  do  with  them? 
Lose  them,  and  lose  the  capacity  we  need, 
or  keep  them  open?  If  It  keeps  them  open, 
will  It  actually  operate  them,  or  sell  them 
to  private  Industry.  Questions  on  this  sub- 
ject alone  are  interminable. 

Among  all  the  plans  for  post-war  activities, 
the  serviceman  probably  will  have  the 
deepest  Interest  in  favorable  and  continuous 
reemployment  for  all.  No  matter  how  favor- 
able his  owr  assimilation  by  the  social  order 
after  the  war,  he  will  find  himself  In  the  same 
competition  which  affects  everyone  else  if  and 
when  another  depression  falls  upon  us. 

However,  the  serviceman's  most  immediate 
and  most  obvious  concern  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  will  be  his  own  demobilization  and 
reemployment,  hospitalization,  or  education. 
These  problems  will  be  some  of  the  many 
that  await  the  return  of  Congress  in  a  few 
weeks. 

We,  In  America,  are  depending  upon  the 
men  in  uniform  to  accomplish  almost  im- 
paralleled  feats.    Under  the  leadership  of  the 


the  mmltns.  the  IfMArthvn. 
and  the  DooUttlm  of  today,  they  f  adding 
bright  ^iMpttn  to  the  history  at  men  who 
were  led  by  the  Waahlngtona.  ttie  John  Paul 
Joneses,  the  Lees,  the  Qrants.  the  Perahlnge. 
and  the  MacArthun  d  yesterday.  In  turn, 
they  are  depending  upon  us  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  gigantic  feat,  too— the  ceshlng 
In  on  their  sscrlflces  by  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  pesce.  Are  we  folng  to  let 
them  down? 

If  we  are  content  to  depend  upon  wisdom 
Instead  of  prejudice  we  must  select  plans  to 
reach  our  objective,  neither  because  they  are 
practical  or  Idealistic,  but  because  they  will 
best  accomplish  our  purposes.  If  we  refuse  to 
be  led  astray  by  spedoxis  promises,  and  rely 
upon  the  leadership  of  those  with  courage  to 
do  the  hard  things  which  are  Inexorably 
necessary  in  shaping  lasting  peace,  well  get 
full  value  for  our  blood  and  tears  this  time. 

Ours  is  a  big  Job.  Almost  too  big  for 
ordinary  conception.  But  it  is  a  Job  that  can 
and  must  be  done.  With  the  proper  organi- 
sation, the  will  to  work  together,  we  can 
accomplish  it,  providlt^  cmrselves  and  the 
world  with  an  expanding  economy  and  con- 
stantly -rising  living  standards. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  hold  a  firm  faith. 
Faith  Is  a  specific  for  fear.  If  we  can  be 
free  of  fear  of  the  future,  we  can  solve  its 
problems. 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdav,  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Presictent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  address  on  the  subject 
Record  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Alabama  Bar 
Association  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Satur- 
day, July  10,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  pleasant  In- 
deed to  come  back  to  Alabama  after  3  years 
and  meet  again  the  friends  who  were  so  kind 
to  tis  when  lira.  Taft  and  I  were  here  In 
1940.  When  John  Bankheao  extended  the 
invitation  of  the  Alabama  Bar  Association.  I 
was  delighted  to  seize  the  chance  of  getting 
away  from  the  hectic  confusion  of  Wash- 
ington to  enjoy  the  unequaled  hospitality 
of  the  South.  It  is  all  the  more  pleasant 
now  that  Congress  has  succeeded  in  winding 
up  its  affairs  and  departing  for  the  first  re- 
cess of  any  length  in  the  last  4  years. 

This  has  been  by  far  the  most  Interesting, 
and  in  some  ways  the  most  dramatic,  session 
since  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  The  ac- 
tions of  this  Congress  mark  the  end  of  an 
era  and  contain  a  suggestion  of  the  progress 
which  we  may  make  in  future  years.  It  is 
a  long  time  since  I  have  felt  so  encoiu'aged 
about  the  future  of  our  governmental  system. 

Today  I  Intend  to  review  the  varlotu  ac- 
tions which  have  been  taken,  and  set  forth 
the  principles  which  I  beUeve  have  guided 
the  Congress  in  taking  them;  then  stiggest  a 
future  program  based   on   those  principles. 

ooMaxss  suFPon*  thb  was 

In  the  first  place,  the  differences  between 
Congress  and  the  President  have  related  al- 


moet  entlrdy  to  domestic  iiMittstm.  Ibsn  M 
BO  dlffermoe  at  opinion  in  Oongrsas  or 
•monf  the  people  with  rsgard  to  our  poal  In 
the  war.  and  no  hesitation  in  giviiig  to  tha 
•nned  (oroee  the  unlimited  support  and 
mcrlAiie  which  they  require.  Tou  do  not 
read  much  about  the  actions  of  Oongress  re- 
garding the  war  Itself,  becauss  there  la  no 
controversy,  and  peaceful  cooperation  does 
not  make  news.  Everyone  in  Washington 
agrees  today  that  there  can  be  no  goal  ex- 
cept the  complete  and  unoondltlonal  sur- 
render of  Germany.  Italy,  and  J^jian.  Of 
course,  there  are  s  good  many  self-appointed 
miUtary  experts  in  Congress  and  throtighout 
the  country  who  differ  as  to  the  best  msthod 
by  which  victory  msy  be  obtained,  but  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  is  disposed  in  general  to 
leave  the  dedsioiu  in  military  mattws  to  our 
military  and  naval  leaders. 

This  Congress  has  appropriated  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  Maritime  Commission  in 
1944  the  huge  sum  of  $100.000.000/)00.  If 
anything,  I  believe  they  have  erred  on  the 
aide  of  generosity.  Much  Army  and  Navy 
money  is  wastefuUy  spent.  Most  of  the  vast 
horde  of  Federal  civilian  employees  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Army  and  Navy.  But  if  an 
Army  or  Navy  officer  appears  before  Con- 
gress and  asks  for  money  for  war  purposes, 
it  Is  Impossible  to  be  parsimonious,  and  dif- 
ficult to  determine  exactly  the  sum  whl^ 
is  really  necessary. 

For  the  same  reason,  while  Congress  abol- 
ished some  part  of  the  Domestic  Branch  of 
the  O.  W.  I.,  It  did  not  touch  the  Foreign 
Branch  of  Mr.  Elmer  Davis'  organintlou. 
That  Branch  appears  to  be  full  of  crad^iots 
and  Incompetents  and  Communists,  but  the 
committee  felt  that  propaganda  abroad  might 
be  of  substantial  assistance  to  our  armed 
forces,  that  money  must  be  supplied  and  re- 
sponsibility for  improvement  vested  In  the 
Executive.  Congress.  I  beUeve.  has  also  been 
more  than  generous  with  the  domestic  'war 
agencies,  like  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
and  the  OfBce  of  Price  Administration.  It 
also  approved  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty 
power  without  any  modification  whatever, 
largely  because  it  was  felt  that  any  other 
action  might  discourage  our  allies  in  the  war. 
A  great  deal  of  significance  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  passing  of  the  Smith-ComuOly 
bill  over  the  President's  veto.  But  the  btU 
cannot  be  explained  as  the  adoption  of  a 
labor  policy.  It  was  a  war  measure.  Noth- 
ing has  been  done  about  many  important 
problems  of  labor  policy  involved  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Hobbs  Anti- 
racketeering  bill,  and  other  proposals.  The 
Smith-Connally  bill  was  passed  because  Con- 
gress felt  that  In  time  of  war  it  could  not 
permit  any  man  or  any  group  In  the  United 
States  to  defy  the  Government;  that  the  Pres- 
ident's action  in  vetoing  the  bill,  if  sus- 
tained, would  encoursge  strikes  atid  slow- 
downs, and  prove  a  serlotis  detriment  to  the 
morale  of  our  people  in  the  United  States  and 
the  boys  in  the  armed  forces. 

Congress  has  been  generous  in  ai^iro- 
prlatlng  money  for  war  housing  and  the 
oonununlty  facilities  which  go  with  It. 
Wasteful  as  this  expenditure  is  In  many 
cases,  because  the  housing  Is  of  the  noost 
temporary  character,  it  was  felt  necesaary 
that  there  should  be  no  hindrance  to  the  de- 
velopment of  necessary  industrial  planta 
through  any  shortage  of  labor  and  the  means 
of  Uving  within  reach  of  those  planta. 

When  presented  with  a  demand  tor  money 
for  so-called  war  purposes.  Congress  has  a 
difficult  Job,  because  there  are  many  people 
in  the  Government  and  many  agenclee  only 
too  anxious  to  use  the  war  as  an  exeose  for 
the  expansion  of  unneoeeeary  aettritlaa. 
There  are  too  many  people  who  love  to  regu- 
late for  the  sake  of  regulating.  For  ta- 
stanoe,  while  price  control  is  undoubtedly 
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BAOMBSry  with  thl»  tremendous  Oovemment 
apcndlng.  the  Price  Administration  Iteelf  la 
roll  of  men  who  preler  the  power  to  regulate 
and  erack  down  to  any  aystem  of  voluntary 
appeal  such  as  we  bad  In  the  World  War.  We 
h«T«  to  frant  many  powers;  we  have  to  sub- 
mit ourselves  to  certain  forms  of  Fascist  con- 
trol. While  those  emergency  powers  are  In 
etrect.  U  l.«  almost  impossible  to  prevent  their 
abw^e.  Congress  cannot  be  blamed  for  the- 
oretical. stupld#  unjust  and  InefBclent  meth- 
ods of  price  control,  any  more  than  It  can 
be  blamed  for  the  military  and  naval  Incom- 
petence of  Pearl  Harbor. 

MXW    DEAL    DOMESTIC    MrTHODS    aEPUDlATIB 

Most  «3f  the  controversial  matters,  however, 
relate  to  domestic  policy  both  during  the  war 
and  after  the  war.  We  are  lighting  a  war  to 
free  the  world  from  the  domination  of  biute 
force  and  permit  all  peoples  to  develop  their 
own  freedoms.  Surely  we  should  be  equally 
Interested  In  reUlning  those  freedoms  In  this 
country.  During  the  war  they  must  be  mod- 
ified, but  they  should  be  modified  as  little 
as  possible.  At  the  earliest  possible  moment 
ihey  must  be  fully  restored. 

For  10  years  we  have  been  guided  by  the 
New  Deal  phUoscphy.  It  has  opened  up 
many  lines  of  progress,  some  of  them  per- 
manent and  beneficial  to  the  country.  But 
It  has  recklessly  disregarded  the  most  funda- 
mental principles  established  In  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  which  have  guided  this 
country  so  well  for  150  years.  This  Con- 
gress has  been  determined  that  these  princi- 
ples be  re-e«Ubll8hed.  and  that  further  prog- 
ress be  within  the  framework  of  the  princi- 
ples of  American  democracy. 

The  founders  of  this  Government  were  con- 
cerned not  only  with  esUbllshlng  a  republic, 
but  in  seeing  that  It  remained  a  republic. 
They  knew  from  history  that  every  past  re- 
public. In  Greece.  In  Rome,  In  Europe  had 
gradually  granted  more  and  more  power  to 
one  man  or  group  of  men  until  It  found  Itself 
a  tyranny,  an  empire,  or  a  kingdom.  In  order 
that  the  American  Republic  might  be  per- 
petual, thay  relied  on  three  main  principles. 
They  granted  to  the  Federal  Government  only 
the  powers  relating  strictly  to  national  af- 
fairs. They  divided  even  those  powers  among 
the  President,  Congress,  and  the  courts.  And 
finally  they  provided  that  those  powers,  no 
matter  how  exercised,  should  not  prevail 
against  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual cltlaen  or  of  the  smallest  minority.  Only 
If  thcM  principles  can  be  malnUlned.  can  we 
avoid  In  this  day  of  toUlltarlanlsm  a  toUll- 
tarian  sUte.  There  Is  no  use  fighting  for 
democracy  in  Europe  11  we  lose  It  here  at 
home. 

All  three  of  these  principles  have  been  Ig- 
nored In  recent  years.  Local  self-government 
ts  the  first  of  them,  and  the  Independence  of 
the  States  U  the  shield  of  local  self-govern- 
ment If  we  permit  the  States  to  be  destroyed, 
the  Federal  Government  will  run  our  cities 
and  our  counties  and  our  schools.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  may  be  elected  by  the  p)eo- 
ple.  but  as  a  practical  matter  It  Is  so  far 
away  from  the  folks  at  home  that  they  have 
no  real  voice  In  Its  operation.  The  machine 
Is  so  big  and  rumbles  on  so  relentlessly  that 
the  vole  >  of  the  Individual  cltlaen  cannot  be 
heard.  At  home  he  ran  go  to  his  own  city 
council  or  acbool  board.  He  can  write  letters 
to  the  paper.  He  can  run  for  ofBce  himself. 
He  can  be  heard.  In  Waahlnyton  he  is  lost 
in  the  vast  corridors  of  marble  otDoa  buildings, 
and  la  passed  from  one  bureau  to  another 
until  bA  glvca  up  the  hopeleaa  search  In  in- 
dignant but  useless  aputtaring. 

Tha  Fsdaral  bureau  is  subject  to  every  kind 
oC  pteaaura  group.  It  listens  to  strange  phlloa- 
opiiiaa  wbich  tha  paopla  would  reject.  It  at> 
iampta  to  Inpoaa  regulatlona  fitted  parhapa  to 
ona  aaetlon  of  the  country,  but  completaly 
objactlonabia  to  othera.    Finally,  tha  whole 


centralized  government  yields  to  the  pressvire 
of  minorities,  and  democratic  government  no 
longer  exists.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  we  have 
reached  the  limit  of  size  In  this  country  lor 
any  successful  democracy.  Certainly  our  only 
guard  against  that,  or  a  greater  size,  is  the 
protection  and  strengthening  of  local  self- 
government 

The  most  obvious  feature  of  the  New  Deal 
has  been  the  tremendous  growth  of  Fedrral 
agencies,  operating  In  most  cases  directly  on 
the  citizen,  and  deliberately  bypassing  and 
depreciating  his  SUte  and  local  governments. 
But  Congress  Is  determined  to  reverse  that 
attempt  to  seize  power  in  Washington  Last 
year  we  abolished  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  a  direct  Federal  Institution,  partly 
relief,  partly  education,  partly  public  works. 
This  year  it  ha-s  brought  to  an  end  the 
W.  P.  A  .  and  I  hope  that  never  again  will 
the  Federal  Government  operate  directly  a 
relief  agency.  In  this  last  month,  after  a 
bitter  flght  we  abolished  N  Y.  A  Congres-s 
has  Just  as  much  interest  In  youth  as  it  ever 
had.  and  Just  as  much  interest  in  relief  und 
education;  but  it  Is  determined  that  If  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  assist  in  these  fields, 
it  must  assist  through  the  State  organiza- 
tions, and  not  by  direct  Federal  operation. 
The  primary  obligation  is  State  and  local. 

There  is  no  longer  the  slightest  vestige  of 
the  orlgfnal  N.  Y.  A.  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  education  of  youth.  Its  offlcials  seized 
upon  the  war  emergency  to  try  to  set  up  a 
national  vocational  training  insMtutlon.  not 
at  all  confined  to  youth,  ostensibly  to  train 
workers  for  the  war  Industries  It  never 
trained  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  men  in  training,  and  did  so  at  an 
exorbitant  cost.  Our  school  officials  felt 
that  the  N  Y.  A.  was  trying  to  set  up  a 
complete  Federal  vocational  education  sys- 
tem, operating  directly,  and  to  operate  di- 
rectly after  the  war.  We  already  have  a 
widely  spread  vocational  education  system. 
operated  well  by  many  States  with  Federal 
financial  assistance. 

Congress  cut  off  that  part  of  the  O.  W.  I. 
which  maintained  ofBces  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  scattered  leaflets  and 
propaganda  ostensibly  to  assist  the  war.  but 
actually  to  assist  a  fourth  term.  If  we  are 
going  to  maintain  free  speech  in  this  coun- 
try, we  do  not  need  Federal  propaganda.  The 
newspapermen  at  the  Capitol  are  fully  able 
to  transmit  to  the  people  everything  the 
Government  does  or  has  to  say. 

Congress  limited  the  appropriations  for 
farm  security  and  relief.  In  this  field  the 
States  are  without  an  organization.  But  also 
I  believe  that  any  activity  in  the  nature  of 
relief  should  be  ultimately  through  some 
State  activity  to  be  promoted  end  developed 
by  financial  aid  from  the  Federal  Government. 
I  had  an  active  part  In  securing  the  passage 
of  a  law  providing  for  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  civilians  who  can  be  equipped  to 
work  in  the  war  industries.  After  a  long 
battle,  we  won  (3ut  on  the  State  control.  We 
turned  down  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
proposal  that  medical  aid  toward  rehabilita- 
tion be  furnished  directly  by  the  Federal 
Government.  We  Increased  the  Federal 
financial  assistance  because  of  the  war  emer- 
gency today. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  day  nurseries  and  extended  school 
service  for  the  children  of  working  mothers 
in  indtistrial  areas,  again  providing  that  It  be 
done  throiigh  the  States.  But  In  this  field 
the  old  W.  P.  A.  organization,  without  ade- 
quate authority  from  Congress,  has  pushed  In 
again  a  direct  Federal  program.  I  hope  the 
Hotiae  in  the  fall  may  pass  the  child -care  bill 
and  eliminate  tbla  veatlge  of  the  W.  P.  A. 

I  admit  that  there  are  many  difficult  prob- 
lema  In  fbi»  matter  at  Federal  aid  and  State 
or  local  adminlatratlon.  It  la  not  easy  to 
provide  Federal  financial  aaalatance  without 


giving  Federal  control.  I  believe  that  if  Con- 
gre.«s  lays  down  the  rules  with  which  the 
State  must  comply,  and  does  not  leave  the 
making  of  these  rules  to  some  Federal  bureau, 
we  can  secure  independent  administration 
by  the  States.  There  are  some  States  which 
should  be  helped  more  than  other  States, 
and  it  if  not  easy  to  find  a  formula. 

CONGRESS     A.SSERTS    ITS    INDEPENDENCE 

The  second   bulwark  of  American  govern- 
ment  is  the  division  of  Federal  powers  be- 
tween the  Executive.  Congress,  and  the  courts. 
It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
siiy   that,   with   seven   members   out   of    nine 
appointed    by    the    President,    lis    views    and 
those   of    the   President    coincide   with   great 
regularity.     The    Court    itself    is    dominated 
by  the  theory  of  administrative  law.     It  has 
repeatedly    approved    administrative    boards 
which   make  their  own  laws,  administer  the 
laws  which   they  make,  and   then  hear  the 
cases   which    chey   themselves   bring   lor    the 
violation    of    their   own   laws,   and    has    con- 
strued   Congressional    language    to    give    the 
broadest  power  of  final  decision.    This  merg- 
ing; of  the  executive,  legislative  and  Judicial 
in  a  single  gicup  of  men  is  dangerous  and 
reactionary.     As   a   result,  we   have   seen   in 
cases     like     the     National     Labor     Relations 
Board  and  many  others  a  complete  elimina- 
tion   of    any    sense    of    Justice    and    fairness. 
Men  are  coming  to  shrug  their  shoulders  at 
injur  "ice  with  helpless  Indiffeience  when  our 
fathers  would   be   burning  with  indignation. 
The   recent   broadcasting  decision   interprets 
a  law  of  Congress  to  give  the  Federal  Com- 
munications   Commission    completely    arbi- 
trary  power   over   broadcasting   stations   and 
networks      Mr    Justice  Frankfurter's  opinion 
says  that  the  act  does  not  restrict  the  Com- 
mission merely  to  the  supervision  of  the  radio 
traffic  over  the  air.     He  says:   "It  puts  upon 
the  Commission   the  burden  of  determining 
the  composition  of  that  traffic".     Certainly 
the  men  in  Congress  who  wrote  the  law  say 
they  had  no  such  intention.    It  is  an  Indica- 
tion of  the  tendency  of  the  President  and  his 
followers  to  seize  arbitrary  power  over  many 
branches  of  business,  and  to  concentrate  all 
power    in    the    Executive    and    in    executive 
boards. 

Up  to  thi.s  year  a  majority  of  Congress  was 
inclined  to  fellow  the  orders  of  the  President. 
The  result  has  been  to  concentrate  power 
to  an  extent  dangerous  to  the  future  of  demo- 
cratic government  In  this  country.  The  most 
encouraging  thing  about  this  Congress  is  Us 
assertion  of  independence.  Cooperating  with 
the  President  on  every  war  question,  it  has 
difTered  with  him  on  almost  every  domestic 
policy.  It  rejected  the  nomination  of  Ed- 
ward Flynn  for  Minister  to  Australia  and 
of  Governor  Allred  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  because  in  both  cases  It  felt  that 
these  were  political  appolnUments.  Wher- 
ever po.«;.sibIe  it  is  recalling  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  President  by  subservient  Con- 
gres.ses.  It  repealed  this  year  his  arbitrary 
power  to  devalue  the  dollar.  It  rejected  his 
*25.0€0  limit  on  salaries,  largely  because  this 
limit  was  imposed  without  legal  authority, 
in  defiance  of  a  declared  policy  of  Congress. 
It  has  repeatedly  declared  Its  view  that  any 
general  subsidy  policy  to  support  price  con- 
trol is  unsound,  inflationary,  and  a  cowardly 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  mistakes 
in  price  and  wage  control  and  tax  policy. 
Certainly  this  Congress  Is  no  rubberstamp 
Congress. 

CONGRESS    BEUEVES    IN    BILL    OF   aiGHlS 

The  third  great  principle  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  individual  cannot  be  pressed  in 
wartime  as  It  could  be  In  peacetime,  but 
Congress  has  Indicated  clearly  Its  belief  that 
the  Individual  must  be  left  free  to  work  out 
his  own  life,  choose  his  own  occupation,  and 
freely  speak  his  mind.  The  so-called  Gestapo 
bill,  which  is  drawn  so  broadly  as  to  make 
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it  possible  to  prosecute  almost  anyone  differ- 
ing with  the  administration,  has  been  quietly 
suppressed  in  committee,  though  strongly 
urged  by  the  Attorney  General.  Efltorts  of 
the  administration  to  Insist  on  discriminatory 
tax  legislation,  such  as  the  Treasury  with- 
holding plan  and  the  $25,000  salary  limit, 
were  repudiated  in  tlie  adoption  of  the  Ruml 
plan. 

CONGRESS  NOT  THE   BODT  TO  FORMTTLATE  AN 
AFFIRMATTVE  PRCXIRAM 

A  good  many  of  these  actions  of  Congress 
have  been  negative  In  character.  Congress 
has  acted  largely  as  a  Jury,  every  Individual 
voting  his  own  convictions  But  while  the 
administration  does  not  control  Congress, 
neither  do  the  Republicans  or  any  other 
group  It  Is  natural,  therefore,  that  Congress 
has  not  done  so  well  In  developing  an  alBrma- 
tlve  piollcy.  At  best  It  Is  hard  for  any  group 
of  531  men  to  agree  on  any  comprehensive 
program.  This  year  when  all  affirmative  ef- 
fort and  energy  must  be  devoted  to  the  war 
it  Is  even  more  unjust  to  look  to  Congress 
for  a  complete  policy  of  domestic  govern- 
ment. 

Necessarily  Congress  has  control  largely  of 
taxation  and  fiscal  policy.  It  has  received 
little  help  from  the  administration.  It  has 
shown  Its  belief  In  sound  money  and  In  fair 
and  conservative  taxation,  but  It  has  been 
much  too  slow  in  developing  new  taxes  to 
relieve  the  tremendous  danger  of  post-war 
debt.  It  Is  vitally  important  that  a  tax  bill 
be  passed  In  the  fall  both  to  reduce  the  debt 
and  to  resist  the  tremendous  pressure  for  In- 
flation which  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion finds  It  BO  difficult  to  handle. 

A  POST-WAB   PROGRAM 

Prom  the  definite  actions  of  Congress, 
even  with  the  lack  of  affirmative  program, 
it  is  pofisible  for  us,  however,  to  develop  the 
outlines  of  a  post-war  plan.  It  Is  the  duty 
of  the  Republicans,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  antl- 
admlnlstration  Democrats,  to  bring  forward 
both  outside  of  Congress  and  inside  of  Con- 
gress a  sound  plan  of  dealing  with  the  post- 
war difficulties  in  the  Dnlted  States.  For  that 
purpose,  the  Senate  has  created  the  George 
Post-War  Planning  Committee,  six  Democrats 
and  four  Republicans,  which  Is  undertaking 
a  complete  study.  That  committee  I  am  cer- 
tain win  present  a  very  different  and  sounder 
plan  than  that  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board.  Congress  abolished  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board,  over  the 
Violent  opposition  of  the  President,  not  be- 
cause It  disapproved  the  policy  of  planning, 
but  because  it  did  not  propose  to  have  its 
plans  made  by  a  group  of  theorists  whose 
only  remedy  for  every  problem  is  vast  Gov- 
ernment spending.  The  program  of  the  Board 
was  plausibly  presented  and  it  had  a  global 
charm,  but  It  would  lead  directly  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  local  self-government;  to  the  control 
of  all  Industry  by  administrative  boards  hav- 
ing executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  powers; 
to  a  socialistic  economy.  It  leaves  nothing  to 
the  Initiative  or  the  ability  of  the  average 
Independent  American.  Congress  proposes 
that  It  do  Its  own  planning. 

The  first  essential  of  a  post-war  plan  is 
sound  finance.  We  will  go  out  of  this  war 
with  a  public  debt  approaching  $300,000,- 
000.000.  It  Is  not  Impossible  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  that  debt  if  we  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable prosperity  and  do  not  constantly 
Increase  the  debt.  Why  do  we  have  Infla- 
tion today?  Simply  because  we  have  been 
forced  by  the  war  into  a  deficit  policy.  The 
same  policy  In  peacetime,  when  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  successfully  Impose  the  arbi- 
trary controls  on  prices  and  wages  we  are 
now  attempting,  would  soon  depreciate  our 
money  as  It  was  depreciated  In  Germany. 
All  savings  would  be  destroyed.  All  life  In- 
surftnce  values  would  be  destroyed.  All  In- 
centive to  any  man  to  begin  again  the  ac- 


cumulation of  property  and  capital  would 
vanish.  The  Government  would  be  forced 
into  every  activity  and  every  Industry. 

We  must  have  a  soiuid  fiscal  theory  so 
that  conditions  exist  in  which  free  enter- 
prise can  go  ahead,  large  and  small  indus- 
tries and  particularly  small,  and  new  indus- 
try encouraged  to  start.  Our  purpose  must 
be  the  maintenance  of  full  employment 
through  private  enterprise,,  and  I  believe  It 
can  be  done.  A  great  deal  more  is  known 
now  with  regard  to  Infiatlon,  devaluation,  and 
depressions.  If  wise  men  administer  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  government  under  present 
law,  I  believe  the  business  cycle,  with  Its 
recurrent  depressions,  can  be  largely  elimi- 
nated. With  Impractical  men  In  charge.  In- 
spired by  unsound  fiscal  panaceas,  no  kind 
of  legislation  can  prevent  disaster. 

Undoubtedly  we  must  work  out  carefully 
a  plan  for  the  gradual  return  to  industry  of 
the  millions  In  the  armed  forces.  We  must 
determine  the  best  manner  in  which  the 
huge  war  plants  may  be  returned  to  private 
operation,  for  If  the  Government  takes  over 
and  operates  these  Industries,  as  proposed 
by  the  National  Rcsotirces  Planning  Board, 
no  private  businessman  can  enter  that  field. 
In  short,  I  believe  we  can  return  to  a  system 
of  private  enterprise,  let  the  businessmen 
rtui  their  businesses  and  the  farmers  run 
their  farms,  without  the  Government  at- 
tempting to  dictate  to  every  individual  busi- 
nessman or  farmer. 

If  the  individual  is  to  enjoy  full  oppor- 
tunity, there  must  be  a  much  freer  capital 
market.  The  Seciu-lties  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission should  confine  Itself  to  the  Job  of 
preventing  fraud  and  misrepresentation  and 
manipulation  In  the  sale  of  securities.  The 
tax  laws  must  be  revised  to  remove  the  dis- 
crimination today  against  money  invested 
in  new  business.  The  capital  gains  tax  ought 
to  be  repealed,  and  the  double  taxation  on 
common  stockholders,  who  take  the  risk  on 
which  private  enterprise  depends,  at  least 
be  no  heavier  than  that  on  bondholders  and 
other  Investors. 

With  regard  to  the  field  of  social  welfare, 
in  which  the  New  Deal  has  made  Its  greatest 
advances,  we  can  go  forward  constantly  In 
our  effort  to  Improve  the  condition  of  the 
lower  Income  groups,  but  by  methods  which 
dv  not  endanger  the  permanence  of  demo- 
cratic government.  I  believe  In  the  principle 
of  Insuring  to  everyone,  unless  he  refuses  to 
work,  a  minimum  standard  of  living;  but  It 
must  be  a  standard  which  can  be  supported 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  without  setting  up  a 
vast  Federal  bureaucracy,  without  destroying 
local  self-government,  and  without  removing 
the  Incentive  to  work,  which  is  the  very 
keystone  to  Individual  success  and  national 
prosperity.  We  can  extend  and  Improve  the 
old-age  pension  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
latter  should  be  completely  nationalized  as 
the  Board  purposes.  Unemployment,  after 
all,  If  a  local  problem  in  the  first  Instance. 
An  organized  locality  can  largely  solve  Its 
own  problems,  and  solve  them  more  satis- 
factorily than  the  Federal  Government, 
though  It  may  need  Federal  assistance  In 
severe  depressions.  The  State  employment 
systems  should  be  reestablished.  If  unem- 
ployment gets  beyond  bounds  again.  It  should 
be  dealt  with  by  a  State  relief  organization 
handling  both  direct  and  work  relief.  I  am 
absolutely  opposed  to  another  Federal  Work 
Projects  Administration.  Of  course,  there 
must  be  Federal  aid  because  the  ability  of  the 
States  to  finance  a  real  crisis  '•  extremely 
limited. 

I  belles  also  there  should  be  some  ex- 
tension of  Federal  aid  to  health  and  medical 
care  and  hospital  service,  but  without  social- 
izing medicine  or  turning  the  Job  over  to  the 
Federal  Government.  But  It  is  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  States  and  local  gov- 


ernments to  see  that  their  eitlBena  are  sup- 
plied with  hospital  servlcea.  Eighty  to  ninety 
percent  of  the  people  are  already  ao  suppliad. 
If  the  gaps  are  to  be  filled,  they  can  be  filled 
by  an  adequate  State  plan,  certainly  if  tht 
Federal  Government  will  give  some  encour- 
agement and  assistance. 

We  should  plan  now  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  housing  after  the  war,  through  pri- 
vate enterprise  as  far  as  poaslble.  but  in  the 
case  of  the  lower-income  groups  a  further 
expansion  of  the  public  bousing  program. 
The  size  of  the  Government  subsidy  per 
family  dwelling  can  and  should  be  reduced. 
so  that  the  cost  will  not  prevent  the  con- 
struction within  a  reasonable  time  of  all  the 
public  housing  which  may  be  Justified  as  part 
of  the  general  plan. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  Congress  is  Just  as 
much  Interested  as  ever  in  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  Insists  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  basic  principles  of  American  democ- 
racy. Services  to  the  individual  cltlaen  must 
be  handled  through  the  sovereign  States  and 
their  local  subdivisions.  The  people  in  every 
State  must  determine  the  methods  of  ad- 
ministration to  be  followed.  They  must  not 
be  subjected  to  the  orders  of  a  bureaucrat 
in  Washington.  They  must  be  required  to 
put  up  some  of  their  own  money  aa  an  evi- 
dence of  good  faith  and  interest  in  their 
task.  Federal  control  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  State  programs  to  receive  Federal  aid, 
so  far  as  it  is  imposed  at  all,  must  be  by  laws 
and  not  by  the  fiat  of  bureaucrats  attempt- 
ing to  make  laws  under  delegated  power. 

Furthermore,  the  program  must  be  worked 
out  as  economically  as  possible  In  order  that 
It  may  not  destroy  the  opportunity  and  the 
individual  rights  of  thoae  eltixena  who  do 
not  ask  for  Oovemment  assistance.  In  the 
long  run  there  is  no  way  to  support  those 
who  do  not  work,  or  aaalat  those  unable  to 
support  themselves,  except  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  who  are  working  and  the  people 
who  have  the  ability  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families.  We  caxuiot  get  something 
for  nothing.  If  we  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  lower-income  groups  by  Govern- 
ment contribution,  we  reduce  to  some  extent 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  upper-income 
groups.  If  one-fifth  of  the  population  la  to 
be  helped,  only  the  other  four-fifths  can 
help  them;  and  among  those  four -fifths  we 
find  all  of  the  leaders  and  most  of  the  able 
and  the  diligent  among  the  workers.  We 
cannot  destroy  the  Incentive  they  have  by 
btu-densome  taxes  and  restrictions,  or  we  arill 
destroy  the  very  progress  on  which  America 
is  baaed.  It  is  not  true  that  leaf -raking 
creates  wealth,  as  Mr.  Yantis,  a  member  of 
the  National  Resotirces  Planning  Board,  has 
testified,  or  that  a  hand-out,  however  praise- 
worthy, stimulates  prosperity.  Men  work 
and  produce  wealth,  and  build  up  capital  for 
machinery  and  cheap  production,  because 
they  can  obtain  a  better  standard  of  living 
for  themselves,  a  better  education  for  their 
children,  and  a  better  provialon  for  their 
family  after  death,  The  rtght  to  the  prod- 
ucts  of  a  man's  own  labor  la  guaranteed  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  if  we  destroy  that 
opportunity,  we  destroy  the  third  great  bul- 
wark of  our  system. 

For  the  same  reason  it  la  Important  that 
we  never  dispense  relief  in  such  a  way  that 
the  man  on  relief  is  better  off  than  the  con- 
scientious workman  in  the  income  scale  next 
above.  Our  system  of  old-age  pensions  must 
insure  the  s6me  pension  to  the  man  who  has 
worked  hard  and  built  his  own  home  aa  to 
the  man  who  has  been  a  ne'er-do-well  all  his 
life. 

There  Is  no  great  difference  in  the  ultimate 
Ideals  of  the  social  planners  and  of  the  hard- 
headed  American  Congress.  Their  difference 
Is  a  difference  In  methods.    The  social  plan- 
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ncn  In  effect  we  willing  to  turn  the  whole 
coxmtry  over  to  some  benevolent  dictator  if 
be  promtMS  to  carry  out  tbelr  beautiful  blue- 
I>rlnta.  Oongren  baa  doubta  about  the  prac- 
ticability of  tbe  blueprints,  and  knows  tbat 
any  dlrtatorsbtp.  no  matter  bow  benevolent. 
la  tbe  end  of  tbe  great  American  experiment 
In  democracy.  Congress  believes  tbat  two 
and  two  make  four,  and  does  not  believe  tbat 
defidU  are  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  be- 
lieves tbat  every  improvement  In  social  con- 
ditions can  be  worked  out  through  the  sov- 
ereign states  more  soundly  and  more  per- 
manently than  through  any  Washington  bu- 
reau. It  believes  that  the  problems  of  regu- 
lation, when  essential,  can  be  solved  by  c&re- 
fuUy-deflned  laws  made  by  Congress  and  in- 
terpreted by  the  courts;  that  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  vest  arbitrary  and  un-American 
powers  In  any  Washln^on  soviet.  It  be- 
lieves that  progress  can  be  made  and  em- 
ployment maintained  tlurougb  tbe  encourage- 
ment of  private  enterprise,  adequate  educa- 
tion, and  protection  against  unfair  compe- 
tition It  believes  that  the  American  people 
themselves  can  devrlop  their  own  Ideas,  form 
their  own  organizations  for  Improvement, 
and  cooperate  in  assisting  their  fellowmen. 
without  specifications  from  Washington  and 
crackdowns  from  permanent  Offices  of  Price 
Administration. 


Sale  of  War  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aRL  A.  HATCH 

(W  NKW  USXICO 

IN  TRS  8XNATB  OF  THX  UNITXD  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
26tb  of  August  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions [Mr.  CoNNAiXT]  delivered  a  very 
able  and  interesting  address  over  the 
radio,  in  connection  with  the  War-bond 
campaign.  He  dealt  with  subjects  of 
paramount  importance  to  every  citizen 
of  this  country.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  address  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsccut, 
as  follows: 

ICr.  Chairman.  Oongieaaman  JoaNaoN.  and 
fellow  Texans.  allow  me  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  Congreaaman  Johnbom  for  bis  gen- 
erous and  graceful  presentation  to  this  dis- 
tinguished atidlence. 

We  have  met  In  a  great  cauae.  We  are  as- 
■embled  to  give  Impulse  to  tbe  war  effort 
and  to  the  sale  of  War  bonda  with  which  to 
prosecute  tbe  war  to  a  crushing  stirrender  of 
our  cruel  -and  savaga  entmlea 

We  bare  been  thrilled  by  tbe  preaence  of 
war  heroes  who  have  dlatlngulabed  tbem- 
•alvea  on  far-flung  battlefields.  We  have 
been  Impreaaed  by  tbe  dlqday  of  our  armed 
forces  typifying  tbe  Nation's  mlgbt.  We  ber« 
dedicate  our  spirits,  our  unity,  and  the  re- 
aources  of  tb«  home  front  to  our  gallant  men 
on  the  foreign  front.  We  ahall  aend  them 
the  waapons  and  munltloiu  with  which  they 
■ban  wring  victory  from  relentleaa  and  atub- 
liora  toaa. 

^  War  la  aa  old  aa  elvUlsaUon.  It  reaches 
back  Into  primitive  tlmea— to  tba  stone  aga- 
te ttaa  arm  whan  brute  force  alona  waa  tba 
rule  ot  BMD.  Tbe  annals  of  tbe  oenturlea 
record    campaigns    and    conqueata    among 


warring  racea  and  peoples.  It  Is  a  terrible 
and  cruel  instrument  of  arbitrament.  It  is  a 
harsh  and  bloody  argument  In  a  forum  of 
ferocity  and  flame.  It  Is  tragic  for  great  na- 
tions to  slaughter  their  youth  on  bloody  fields 
of  battle.  But  tbe  ambitions  of  rulers  be- 
come so  Inflamed,  racial  and  national 
Jealousies  become  so  aggravatxl  and  bitter. 
the  hunger  for  dominion  becomes  so  devour- 
ing that  no  system  has  yet  been  devised  that 
Is  effective  In  arresting  the  outbursts  of 
passionate  fury  that  war  entails.  In  civiliza- 
tion's march  through  the  centuries,  m:iny 
problems  have  been  met  and  measurably 
solved.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  through  a  thou- 
sand years  of  struggle,  has  achieved  a  tree 
government  and  constitutional  rule  How- 
ever, the  Just  of  conquest,  the  thirst  for 
military  glory,  the  desire  for  plunder,  have 
never  yet  been  curbed  and  placed  under  the 
restraint  of  law.  logic,  and  equity. 

We  did  not  enter  World  War  No  1  for  any 
hope  of  aggrandizement  or  any  ambition  f'lr 
conquest.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
frantically  endeavored  to  keep  aloof  from 
that  tltantlc  conflict.  However,  we  were 
dragged  Into  that  war.  Upon  foreign  bat- 
tlefields thousands  of  the  finest  of  our  youth 
poured  out  their  blood.  We  were  trium- 
phant. With  our  banners  covered  all  over 
'  with  victory,  with  every  battle  flag  touched 
with  a  new  luster,  our  armies  returned  with 
not  one  foot  of  territory  added  to  cur  do- 
minions, with  not  one  dollar  of  tribute  ex- 
torted from  the  vanquished,  and  with  not 
one  subject  of  a  foreign  state  Incorporated 
by  conquest  Into  our  system. 

When  World  War  No.  1  ended  in  victory,  we 
hoped  thereafter  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
powers  of  the  earth.  We  had  hoped  that  our 
heroes  had  not  died  in  vain  Our  great 
leader  and  Commander  In  Chief,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  with  an  exalted  dream  of  peace  and 
a  noble  conception  of  freedom  from  the 
misery  of  war.  undertook  to  lead  the  woild 
Into  the  pathways  of  peace.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  constructive  initiative  and  the  In- 
telligent energies  of  the  modern  world  would 
be  devoted  to  the  creation  of  useful  things 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  We  had  hoped  that  the  genius  of 
scientists  would  no  longer  be  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  murderous  weap- 
ons of.  warfare.  The  United  States,  during 
the  score  of  years  following  World  War  No.  1. 
made  generous  exertions  toward  peace  and 
disarmament  and  arbitration.  These  hopes 
and  dreams  came  crashing  about  us  In  ruins 
In  1930.  Tbe  dastardly  designs  of  megalo- 
manlacal  conquerers  and  the  flame  of  the 
cannon's  mouth  ahrlveled  them  Into  ashes. 

Tonight,  our  Nation  Is  Involved  in  a  war 
that  belts  the  globe.  For  10  years.  Hitler  wa.s 
secretly  arming  and  marching  and  drilling 
a  mighty  army.  He  planned  tbe  conquest 
of  Europe.  He  hoped  to  master  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  lands  which  It  washed. 
With  bis  fantastic  ambition  to  surpass  Na- 
poleon, be  planned  to  subjugate  Russia  and 
extend  his  realm  Into  Asia.  He  was  to  com- 
bine Napoleon  and  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Caesar  and  Oenghls  Khan  Into  the  world's 
graateat  military  miystera.  His  ultimate  am- 
bition waa  to  leap  across  the  South  Atlantic 
from  Africa  and  challenge  the  Independence 
of  South  America  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Six  thotttand  miles  westward  the  crafty 
and  treacberotia  Japaneae  for  20  years  had 
been  preparing  for  the  hour  they  could  strike 
tbe  United  Statea.  For  5  long  bloody  years 
Japam  had  barrled  with  torch  and  sword  the 
territories  of  unoffending  China.  Savage  and 
destructive  war  had  been  waged  against 
tbat  peaceful  people.  The  world  will  long 
remember  tbe  dastardly  and  treacheroiu  at- 
tack upon  Pearl  Harbor  Our  soldiers  and 
aaUora  were  mtirdered  without  a  bint  of 
warning.  While  tbelr  diplomatic  emissaries 
were  standing  at  tlie  door  of  tbe  White  House 


pretending  to  be  messengers  of  peace,  they 
drove  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  Into  our 
armed  forces.  With  oriental  begullement, 
they  sought  to  t>ecalm  and  then  betray  us 
while  she  planned  with  fiendish  deviltry  the 
barbaric  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  We 
promptly  declared  war  on  Japan.  Germany 
and  Italy  quickly  declared  war  upon  us 

V.'p  were  nut  adequately  prepared  for  war. 
Many  of  our  people  opposed  large  appropri- 
ations for  navies  and  armies.  I  have  always 
supported  appropriations  for  a  commanding 
n?.\\-  A  navy  cannot  be  constructed  quickly, 
I  have  always  felt  that  the  Nation's  safety 
depended  up.on  our  mastery  of  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Oceans.  However,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  feveri.shly  and  with  un- 
bending determination,  directed  a  program 
of  military  preparation  and  production  of 
w;ii  supplies  Our  strength  in  the  Pacific 
had  been  crippled  at  Pearl  Harbor.  It  re- 
quired time  to  assemble  ships  and  supplies 
and  men.  The  immense  distances  raised 
tremendous  difficulties  of  transport  of  men 
and  .supplies  and  implements  of  warfare 
Those  flifflcullies  are  now  being  overcome. 
We  are  on  the  march  In  the  Pacific  on  the 
sea  and  on  the  land,  under  the  sea  and 
amid.st  the  clouds. 

Tidings  from  every  battle  front  are  cheer- 
ing The  gallant  Russians,  treacherously 
assailed,  have  heroically  resisted  the  In- 
vader. They  are  now  hurling  him  back.  Our 
brave  army,  fighting  with  our  allies,  trl- 
urrphed  in  North  Africa  and  swept  through 
Sicily.  Mussolini  was  driven  from  power. 
Italy  has  not  surrendered  If  the  new  Ital- 
ian Government  and  the  Italian  king  tie  their 
fo-tunes  to  Hitler  and  tbe  Axis,  we  shall 
relentlessly  force  them  to  a  humiliating  and 
unconditional  surrender.  We  shall  not  be 
deceived  by  any  false  pretensions  that  Rome 
Is  an  open  city.  Unless  military  Installa- 
tions are  removed  from  Rome,  unless  every 
semblance  of  military  activity  Is  abandoned 
Rome  cannot  be  exempt  from  the  terrors  and 
miseries  which  she  potired  out  on  the  Inno- 
cent and  defenseless.  Our  armies  will  not 
consciously  attack  shrines  and  holy  places. 
The  enemy,  however,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
use  them  as  a  cloak  or  shield  to  protect  their 
infamy  and  to  wage  an  unholy  war 

There  is  a  hard  and  costly  struggle  before 
us.  Victory  will  entail  the  expenditure  of 
tremendous  treasure  and  many  precious  lives 
Too  great  an  optimism  must  not  relax  us. 
We  shall  establish  a  second  front.  Where  it 
shall  be  will  be  determined  by  military 
leaders.  All-out  total  war  is  our  task.  We 
must  make  this  war  final.  We  must  so  dis- 
able our  cruel  and  savage  enemies  that  they 
can  never  lift  a  sword  against  us  or  drop  a 
bomb  upon  us  while  we  sleep.  They  must  be 
disarmed.  They  must  be  rendered  impotent 
to  plunge  the  world  Into  a  sea  of  blood. 

The  United  States  Is  expending  colossal 
sums.  We  are  pouring  out  treasure  in  greater 
volume  than  has  been  witnessed  in  all  the 
march  of  time.  We  are  sending  our  brave 
men  into  distant  parts  of  the  earth  to  flght 
and  shed  their  blood  and  die  In  alien  lands. 

We  are  bearing  burdens  and  hardships  at 
home.  We  shall  bear  them  cheerfully.  We 
shall  bear  them  wUllngly.  What  are  our 
comforts,  what  are  cur  conveniences,  com- 
pared to  the  sufferings  and  heart-breaking 
sacrifices  of  our  gallant  men?  We  shall  not 
grumble.  We  shall  not  complain.  We  shall 
not  quarrel  at  any  measure  to  promote  vic- 
tory. 

Why  do  we  do  all  of  these  things?  Why 
do  we  fight?  It  is  because  we  want  peace 
and  not  war.    We  make  war  to  destroy  war. 

The  supreme  object  of  war — any  war — Is 
the  establishment  of  peace  with  terms  dic- 
tated by  the  victors.  We  do  not  flgbt  for 
conquest  or  loot  but  for  world  peace;  for 
the  security  of  law-abiding,  peaceful  nations. 
When  a  peace  settlement  is  made,  that  settle- 
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ment  should  reflect  the  wisbes  of  tbe  nations 
who  have  triimaphed.  That  settlement.  If 
dlatlngulabed  by  equity  and  Justice,  should 
be  maintained  and  preserved. 

So  long  as  the  nations  imposing  tbe  peace 
shall  be  ready  and  willing  to  maintain  tbat 
peace  by  tbe  last  argument  of  military  force, 
it  will  live.  The  United  Natlooa  must,  when 
our  enemies  are  mastered,  establish  an  inter- 
national agency  to  determine  disputes  over 
boundaries,  over  all  of  the  quarrels  tbat  lead 
to  international  war  and  to  arrest  aggression 
and  criminal  conquest. 

Such  an  agency,  unless  Invested  with  power 
to  enforce  Its  decisions,  cannot  survive.  It 
must  have  authority  to  call  upon  member 
nations  for  troops  and  navies,  when  neces- 
sary, to  enforce  its  decrees  and  impose  upon 
aggressors  and  violators  of  tbe  law  of  nations 
punishment  for  their  crimes. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  a  noble  experi- 
ment. It  failed  because  it  lacked  the  ma- 
chinery to  enforce  its  Judgments.  Its  moral 
prestige  was  weakened  by  tbe  failiire  of  the 
United  States  to  become  a  member.  Power- 
ful as  it  appeared  to  be.  International  Jeal- 
ousies and  private  understandings  between 
particular  members  so  enfeebled  it  tbat  when 
Hitler  reentered  the  Rhineland  it  lacked  the 
courage  to  resist  him.  When  Mussolini  threw 
bis  army  into  Ethiopia,  the  League  waa  im- 
potent to  stay  his  sword. 

Those  who  oppose  our  membership  In  such 
an  International  body  may  argue  that  mem- 
bership of  the  United  SUtes  would  entail  an 
Impairment  of  oiu-  national  sovereignty. 
Every  treaty  to  which  we  are  a  party  some- 
what restricts  our  freedom  of  action.  Sov- 
ereignty, however,  la  the  power  to  do  that 
which  we  may  wish.  If  peace  is  worth  fight- 
ing for — If  it  is  worth  the  lives  of  countless 
thousands  of  oui  -bravest  men — if  It  is  worth 
the  pouring  out  of  stupendous  treasure  in 
time  of  war,  It  ought  to  be  worth,  in  time  of 
peace,  the  exercise  of  our  sovereign  power 
to  prevent  international  outlaws  and  bandits 
from  plunging  the  world  into  a  sea  of  blood 
to  gorge  their  greed  or  to  ravish  their  peaceful 
neighbors  to  satiafy  their  hunger  lor  land 
and  spoils  and  loot. 

Secret  treaties  have  been  the  fruitful 
source  of  war.  They  have  decimated  free 
and  happy  lands.  An  international  body  to 
enforce  world  peace  would.  In  large  measure, 
eradicate  these  centers  of  Infection.  The 
peaceful  peoples  of  the  earth  refuse  to  bow  to 
the  rule  of  might  by  those  who  dream  of 
war,  prepare  for  war.  and  make  war.  Civiliza- 
tion, which  has  been  attained  through  cen- 
turies of  struggle,  cultures  which  have  been 
slowly  and  painfully  developed  through 
countless  generations  cannot  accept  the  rule 
of  the  sword  or  the  regnancy  of  the  Jungle 
in  this  climactic  period  of  world  advance- 
ment. 

The  United  States  cannot  alone  provide 
a  pattern  of  international  peace  machinery 
and  impose  it  upon  the  will  of  its  allies. 
The  United  Nations  must  be  consulted  and 
Issues  involved  in  the  war  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  at  an 
early  date  consider  a  resolution  expressing 
the  desire  of  tlie  United  States  to  Join  in 
the  establishment  of  a  world  peace  agency 
to  curb  InternationaJ  bandits  and  robbers 
and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  Such 
an  agency  docs  not  necessarily  imply  that 
world  conditions  will  be  frozen.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  status  quo  in  every  par- 
ticular will  be  preserved.  The  constitution 
of  such  a  body  could  provide  the  necessary 
elasticity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 
It  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  Diflacultles 
will  be  encountered.  Obstacles  will  face  us. 
But  we  need  not  despair.  We  have  'aced  the 
grvat  national  and  international  problems 
bclore.    American  genius  and  leadership  and 


■tatesmanahip  will  not  be  deterred  by  bard- 
abips  and  struggles.  They  are  rather  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  highest  and  noblest  traits  of 
national  character.  It  will  not  be  per- 
fect— what  human  agency  reacbea  such  a 
goal — tbe  Constitution  of  tba  United  Statea 
has  been  amended  and  may  be  amended 
again.  Tbe  Hritifib  oonatltutloo  and  tbe 
structure  of  other  jxiwers  have  yielded  to 
cbange.  They  bave  responded  to  tbe  need 
<rf  rhftnging  tlmes.  The  sublime  objective 
of  world  peace  is  worth  tbe  effort.  Tbe  ex- 
periment commands  our  highest  hopes  and 
best  aspirations. 

The  United  States  is  so  powerful,  with  %ucb. 
a  tremendous  striking  power  upon  the  sea 
and  upon  tbe  land,  tbat  it  is  invincible 
against  any  single  power  on  the  globe. 

It  Is  equally  powerful  In  world  councils. 
We  gave  freedom  to  the  Philippines.  We 
withdrew  oiu  Army  from  Cuba  and  granted  It 
independence.  The  world  knows  that  we 
cherish  no  scheme  of  conquest  and  no  ambi- 
tion for  military  rule.  The  hour  baa  struck 
for  America  to  Instill  those  principles  into 
world  policy. 

From  our  commanding  point  of  vantage  we 
must  declare  to  the  world  that  oiu-  Influence 
and  our  might  will  be  dedicated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace  and  tbe  suppression 
of  military  aggression  whenever  it  may  lift  its 
venomous  head.  The  United  States  must  be  a 
member  of  the  peace  agency.  Without  that 
membersblp  It  will  fail.  Russia  must  be  a 
party.  With  dominions  stretohing  from  tbe 
Baltic  to  the  Paclflc,  from  the  snows  of  the 
Arctic  to  the  warm  waters  of  tbe  middle  east, 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  the 
people  Russia  cannot  be  ignored.  Assailed  by 
the  treachery  of  a  savage  her  brave  armies, 
loving  tbelr  soil  as  a  worshiper  loves  his 
shrine,  have  fought  with  high  courage  for 
2  years  against  the  despoller  of  their  an- 
cient land.  Her  gallant  troops  checked  and 
held  the  aggressor.  She  is  now  flercely 
driving  the  Invaders  before  the  triumphant 
march  of  her  legions.  She  has  suffered  colos- 
sal losses  In  material  and  has  lavishly  poured 
out  the  blood  of  millions.  She  has  stood  In 
the  breach  while  we  have  been  preparing  and 
arming:  Russia  has  gallantly  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  clvllixatlon.  She  has  earned  a  place  at 
the  peace  table.  She  must  be  a  member  of 
the  peace  organization.  I  do  not  fear  tbat 
Russia  will  make  a  separate  peace.  She 
trusted  Hitler  once  and  was  perfldlously  be- 
trayed. How  can  she  trust  him  again?  A 
Hitlerlzed  Germany  with  its  eyes  turned 
toward  the  East  is  a  constant  threat  to  tbe 
security  of  Russia.  Premier  Stalin  knows  tbat 
the  fate  of  his  country  is  aafer  with  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  China  than  it  will  be  in  tbe  pytbon-llke 
grip  of  Hitler  and  Hlroblto. 

Great  Britain  must  be  a  member.  Great 
old  China  miist  have  a  seat.  For  6  bitter 
years  she  has  bled  and  burned  as  tbe  victim 
of  barbaric  butobery.  She  must  sit  In  jtidg- 
ment  on  futtn-e  crimes. 

Other  members  of  the  United  Nations  must 
bave  a  place  at  tbe  council  table. 

This  war  must  end  In  tbe  abject  sur- 
render of  tbe  monsters  who  began  It.  We 
did  not  begin  tbe  war  but  we  propose  to  end 
It.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Hlroblto  must 
be  stripped  of  their  hellish  power  for  evil. 
Their  mad  ambitions  must  be  chained  and 
their  bloody  crimes  must  be  punished. 
Tamerlane  bullded  a  monument  of  human 
skulls  of  bis  victims.  These  arch  criminals 
through  their  Infamy  bave  marked  the  bat- 
tlefields of  the  globe  with  Innocent  and  in- 
oflendlng  skulls  of  peaceful  peoples.  The 
victors  must  find  retribution  commensurate 
with  their  guilt.  Our  armed  forces  must, 
with  relentless  power,  punish  the  nations 
that  have  followed  tbem  into  this  crime  of 
tbe  century.  Tbelr  cities  must  be  barrled; 
tbelr  lands  must  be  laid  waste;  tbelr  navies 


must  be  sunk;  tbelr  armies  jnust  be  defeated. 
These  terrible  measures  must  be  taken,  not 
for  tbe  lovs  of  war,  but  for  tbe  love  of  peace. 

The  Allies  are  on  tbe  march.  Tonlfbt  v* 
pan  bear  abouts  of  triumph  in  tbe  distant 
Pacific.  In  tbe  ancient  land  wbere  Hannibal 
and  Caesar  campaigned,  our  banners  are  ad- 
vancing. Tbe  Russians  wltb  steel  and  cour- 
age are  turning  tbe  enemy  to  flight.  Uet  tie 
tonight  aend  out  on  tbe  waves  of  tbe  etber 
of  tbe  spirit  a  meeaage  of  unity  and  support 
to  our  gallant  heroea  on  every  fighting  front. 
Let  us  launch  upon  tbe  radio  of  tbe  intel- 
lect and  tbe  emotions  a  message  of  gratitude 
for  their  high  courage,  for  tbelr  gallant 
spirit  and  tbelr  sublime  love  of  country. 
America  stands  upon  tbe  battlefield  wltb 
drawn  sword.  It  will  not  know  lU  sbeatb 
tintll  untarnlabed  victory  la  ours. 

God  grant  tbat  we  may  tben  lead  tbe 
nations  to  an  enduring  peace. 


Tke  WUI  To  Wia 


EXTENSION  OP  REliARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SODTH  casouNs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  9TATB 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  bave  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscobd  a  very  able 
and  interesting  address  entitled  "The 
Will  To  Win,"  broadcast  on  the  radio  on 
August  16, 1943,  by  the  Honorable  James 
P.  Byrnes.  Director,  OfBce  of  War  Mobil- 
ization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

For  three  years  or  more  we  bave  been 
mobilizing  to  defend  ourselves.  Now  we  are 
beginning  to  strike  down  our  enemies,  who 
sought  to  terrorise  tbe  world. 

The  tide  of  battle  has  ttimed  In  our  favor 
because  we  bave  succeeded  In  mobilizing  for 
war  In  total  war  otir  fighting  men  do  not 
win  on  tbe  battle  front  unless  back  bome 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters for  months  past  have  worked  as  a  team 
building  up  tbe  supplies  and  tbe  weapons 
with  which  battles  are  won. 

Since  we  have  begun  to  win  some  real  and 
decisive  batUes  on  tbe  fighting  front,  there 
has,  unforttmately,  been  a  tendency  to  slow 
down  our  production  pace  and  to  start  quar- 
reling among  ourselves.  Tbls  may  be  just  a 
relaxation  of  tbe  tension  tbat  gripped  tis 
when  there  was  grave  danger  that  we  mlgbt 
lose  this  war  before  we  could  mobilize  our 
resources  for  the  flght. 

But  we  must  not  forget  tbat  It  was  tbe 
imitod  effort  of  our  people  on  tbe  bome  front 
tbat  has  brought  our  flghtlng  men  wbere  they 
are  in  Africa  and  in  Sicily,  In  tbe  Solomons 
and  the  Aleutians,  and  bas  made  possible 
their  devastating  aerial  bombardment  of  Ger- 
many's war  industries.  And  It  will  be  only 
through  our  continued  luiited  effort  on  tbe 
home  front  that  cur  flghtlng  men  will  be  able 
without  undue  delay  and  uimecessary  blood- 
shed, to  overcome  tbe  Axis  Powers  botb  la 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Brilliant  have  been  tbe  achievements  of  tbe 
American.  British,  and  Canadian  forces  In 
Africa  and  Sicily.  But  we  bave  met  and  de- 
feated less  than  7  percent  of  the  combat  divi- 
sions which  the  enemy  has  in  the  Eurcq>ean 
area.    Tbe  strategic  results  of  these  victories 
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ar*  of  major  importance,  since  they  have 
flvfn  ua  the  initiatlye.  but  tbe  InlUatlve  la 
of  DO  value  unleaa  followed  vigorously  with 
great  forcea. 

Our  heroic  Russian  Allies  have  been  fight- 
ing against  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
tnemy's  Kuropean  combat  divisions.  So  the 
enemy  has  been  tislng  less  than  half  bis  com- 
bat divisions  In  actual  battle,  while  the  Allies 
have  been  using  nearly  three-quarters  of  all 
their  combat  troops  which  are  in  the  general 
European  area. 

If  luly  ts  knocked  completely  out  of  tbe 
war  and  her  army  siirrendered,  the  enemy  will 
still  have  more  combat  divisions  in  Europe 
than  will  tbf  Allies,  and  will  have  as  many 
divisions  as  the  Allies  will  have  even  after 
the  American  mobilization  is  complete  with 
Its  full  strength  of  over  W-  dlvUlons.  Only  in 
the  air  wilt  we  have  numerical  superiority 

£\en  with  Italy  out  of  the  war.  Germany 
will  be  as  strong  for  a  defensive  war  as 
she  ever  was  for  an  offensive  war.  Tails. 
of  course,  involvea  shortening  the  Russian 
front,  evacuating  much  Ruaaian  territory,  and 
adopting  an  entirely  defensive  plan  of  cam- 
paign. 

Severe  aa  have  been  the  losses  Inflicted  on 
the  Germans  by  the  Russians,  they  are  still 
much  leaa  than  those  suffered  by  tbe  Russians 
to  date.  In  tbe  war  of  atUitlon.  the  Ger- 
mans still  have  a  huge  net  balance  in  their 
favor  m  military  and  naval  losses  stxflered. 
■trategic  advantages  gained,  territory  and 
peoples  conquered,  and  even  In  equipment 
destroyed,  as  to  date  the  allies  have  lost 
more  by  D-boat  sinkings  than  the  Germans 
bave  lost  through  the  magnificent  k>ombing 
operations  of  the  American  and  British  Air 
Forces,  although  the  current  operations  here 
are  in  our  favor. 

What  we  have  gained  Is  that  priceless 
edge  on  the  enemy— the  initiative — and  Allied 
morale  and  materiel  and  resouroea  are  In- 
creasing, while  those  of  the  enemy  are  de- 
creasing. But  our  enemies  in  Europe  and 
Asia  have  not  yet  been  struck  a  fatal  blow. 
and  we  cannot  relax  for  one  moment  In  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  offensive. 

In  the  far-eastern  theater.  Japan  occupies 
one-fourth  of  the  territory  of  China  proper; 
dominatea  one-half  of  its  population  and  con- 
trols Its  developed  resources  In  addition, 
ahe  has  taken  over  from  neighboring  coun- 
tries and  islands  many  valuable  resources — 
Including  90  percent  of  the  world's  crude 
rubber. 

There  Is  nothing  to  Justify  the  hope  of  un- 
conditional surrender  by  tbe  Axis  Powers  in 
tbe  near  future.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  we  are  today  as  near  winning  the  war 
as  the  Axis  was  in  the  summer  of  1940. 
Ko  full-scale  offensive  against  Japan  has  yet 
conamenced.  The  heroes  of  Bataan  are  still 
prisoners  of  the  Japs.  No  Allied  army  has 
croaeed  the  borders  of  Germany.  Before  that 
Is  done  thousands  of  American  soldiers  will 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice.  The  roads  to 
Berlin  and  Tokyo  are  still  long,  hard,  and 
bloody. 

Our  overconfldence  is  based  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  belief  that  tbe  Italians  no 
longer  possess  tbe  will  to  fight.  That  cannot 
be  said  of  either  tbe  Germans  or  tbe  Japa- 
nese. And  as  tbe  Nazis  and  Japs  read  of  our 
reduced  production  and  our  absenteeism. 
they  may  think  that  the  American  people  no 
longer  have  tbe  will  to  make  war.  We  must 
realize  that  tbe  war  will  be  won  by  those  who 
win  tbe  last  battle.  And  tbe  last  battle  has 
not  been  fought. 

We  have  every  reason  for  eonfidenoe  in  an 
Ulttmat*  overwhelming  victory  over  both 
Ocrmany  and  Japan,  but  I  am  autbori^d 
by  Um  Pr«aldent  to  say  that  in  bis  Judgment 
M  ot  today  tbe  major  battles  lie  ahead  of  ua, 
Bol  behind  us. 

Tba  prlae  fighter  who  lands  a  blow  weaken- 
ing him  opponent  does  not  immediately  itop 


fighting  In  order  to  consider  how  much 
m<jney  he  is  going  to  win  and  how  he  will 
spend  it.  When  he  returns  to  his  corner  he 
dcesn't  quarrel  with  his  seconds,  and  his 
aex>nds  do  not  start  quarreling  among  them- 
selves. On  the  contrary,  the  fighter,  af'er 
btlng  refreshed  by  his  seconds,  puts  every- 
thing he  has  Into  the  effort  to  deliver  a 
knock-out  blow  to  his  opponent.  In  fighni.g 
the  Axis  we  must  follow  the  same  course. 
wiether  we  are  fighting  on  the  battle  front 
or  working  on  the  home  front. 

It  Is  frequently  said  that  conditions  at 
home  are  worse  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
If  this  merely  means  that,  as  we  have  be- 
come better  mobilized,  we  are  feeling  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  total  war.  which  we 
did  not  feel  a  year  ago.  no  one  could  deny 
it  But  if  it  means  that  we  have  slipped 
badly  backward  on  the  home  front,  I  think 
we  should  refresh  our  memories. 

We  should  recall  that  not  so  many  months 
ago  people  were  disputing  the  need  of  all- 
out  conversion  and  the  stoppage  of  the  pro- 
duction of  passenger  cars,  electric  refrigera- 
tors and  radios  Just  as  today  they  are  dis- 
puting the  need  of  drastic  limitations  on  the 
use  of  gasoline. 

It  is  not  so  ve:ry  long  ago  that  people  were 
debating  the  neiKl  of  building  so  many  new 
steel,  aluminum  and  magnesium  plants  Just 
as  today  they  are  debating  the  need  of  more 
men  for  our  anted  forces 

It  Is  only  a  :few  months  ago  that  many 
people,  some  In  high  positions,  told  us  we 
were  losing  the  war  and  that  our  whole  pro- 
duction program  was  In  confusion 

Yet  out  of  this  period  of  mobilizing  for 
total  war  we  have  achieved  a  war-production 
program  which  has  caused  one  strutting  dic- 
tator to  fall  almost  before  the  real  fighting 
began.  Out  of  i.hls  period  of  travail  we  have 
built  and  equi])ped  a  war  machine  which 
has  brought  fear  to  the  heart  of  every  tyrant 
and  hope  to  tie  breast  of  every  lover  of 
liberty. 

When  we  flrs";  started  mobilizing  for  war 
we  had.  generally  speaking,  as  much  as  we 
required  for  our  home  needs  But  with  pro- 
duction reaching  unprecedented  goals  and 
with  millions  ol  our  men  being  drawn  Into 
the  armed  forces,  we  no  longer  have  goods 
and  services  for  civilian  u^e  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  satisfy  the  normal  demanils  of 
our  people. 

We  do  not  now  have  poverty  amidst  plenty 
as  we  had  in  1932,  but  we  do  have  a  scarcity 
of  goods  amidst  a  surplus  of  spending 
money. 

If  we  did  not  feel  the  hardships  of  war 
on  the  home  front,  it  would  be  a  certain  sign 
that  we  had  not  yet  mobilized  ourselves  for 
total  war.  Shoitages  of  goods  are  In  a  very 
real  sense  evide  ice  not  of  blundering,  but  of 
all-out  mobilization  for  war. 

It  inconvenloaces  us  when  we  cannot  use 
our  automobiles  for  pleasure  and  for  greater 
mileage.  But  after  all  there  are  greater  sac- 
rifices.   Today  our  casualties  number  90.454. 

We  complain  of  the  ntmiber  of  physicians 
who  were  permitted  to  enter  the  armed  serv- 
ices because  of  the  inconvenience  thereby 
caused  tbe  civilian  population.  But  there  is 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  whereas  in 
the  last  war.  of  our  wounded  7.1  percent 
died,  while  In  this  war,  of  our  wounded,  only 
3.7  percent  have  died. 

At  tbe  peek  of  tbe  last  World  War  little 
more  than  a  qviarter  of  oiu*  national  output 
went  for  war  pvupoees.  Now  a  full  half  of 
our  national  otitput  is  being  taken  to  fight 
tbe  war. 

During  tbe  last  war  our  allies  were  able 
to  furnish  half  of  the  supplies  required  for 
every  aoldler  ws  sent  abroad,  and  that  half 
which  otir  allies  ftimlshed  Included  over  90 
percent  of  tbe  srtillery  and  tbe  heavy  ammu- 
nition uaed  by  our  men.    In  this  war  we  have 


borne  the  full  burden  of  equipping  ovir  own 
men.  American  Industry  has  furnished  a 
va.st  quantity  of  equipment  purchased  out- 
right by  our  allies. 

In  addition  we  have  furnished  them  ma- 
teriel which  totals  in  dollar  volume  th'S 
amount  needed  for  10.000.000  troops,  besides 
huce  quantities  of  aircraft. 

Thus,  we  have  sen.  by  lend-lease.  45  per- 
cent of  our  tanks,  46  percent  of  our  locomo- 
tives, 40  percent  of  our  railroad  cars.  23  per- 
cent of  our  combat  cars  and  carriers.  anJ 
almo.st  one-fifth  of  our  unprecedented  air- 
plane production. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  Idea  that;, 
because  we  have  done  so  much,  we  cannot 
and  should  not  do  more. 

What  then  can  we,  or  should  we,  do  abotjt 
the  shortages  which  are  producing  Increasing 
strains  in  our  civilian  economy? 

We  certainly  are  not  going  to  take  from 
our  fighting  men  or  from  the  fighting  men 
of  our  allies  the  things  which  they  mutit 
have.  As  to  the  shortages  of  goods  which 
are  not  essential,  we  must  simply  BUike  up 
our  minds  that  we  want  none  of  them  for 
the  duration.  As  to  the  shortages  of  neces- 
sities we  must  do  what  we  can  to  Increaiie 
the  supply  without  hurting  the  war  effort. 
We  must  see  that  the  available  supply  is 
equitably  distributed  in  accordance  with  netd 
and  not  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  our 
pocketbcoks. 

The  programming  of  otir  all-out  mobili- 
zation for  war  was  not  a  simple  task.  We 
had  to  prepare,  on  the  basis  of  estimates,  war- 
production  programs  large  enough  to  give 
us  superiority  in  fighting  strength  against  our 
known  enemies.  We  could  not  know  all  the 
fields  in  which  we  would  have  to  operate. 
The  programs  were  so  vast  and  compllcatttd 
tliat  no  one.  busines.<-man  or  professor,  clvllh  n 
official  or  military  officer,  E>emocrat  or  Repu^)- 
lican.  could  look  into  the  future  and  tell  et- 
actly  how  these  programs,  when  they  swung 
into  .''uil  production,  would  fit  Into  tlie 
chuiging  requirements  of  our  war  plans. 

The  j^rograms  have  now  developed  to  tlie 
point  where  they  can  be  subjected  to  a  really 
critical  screening  to  determine  whether  in 
the  light  of  known  war  conditions,  some  Df 
them  may  not  be  reduced  and  others  et- 
teiided  to  tl.e  advantage  of  our  over-all  wir 
p:ans,  including  necessary  civilian  supply. 

At  the  request  of  the  Offlce  of  War  Mobhi- 
zat.on  the  principal  procurement  agencies 
have  set  up  .within  their  own  agencies,  cor.i- 
mit*ees  composed  of  persons  not  responsitle 
for  the  drawing  up  of  the  existing  programs. 
to  make  a  critical  review  of  those  programs. 

The  Offlce  of  War  Mobilization  has  ap- 
pointed a  special  representative  to  meet  with 
and  aid  each  of  these  committees.  Uncer 
this  procedure  each  agency  feels  a  real  serse 
of  responsibility  for  the  revision  of  its  own 
programs.  Much  progress  has  been  made. 
.'Vs  a  result,  we  hope  that,  without  lessenl.ig 
the  war  effort,  some  essential  supplies  lor 
civilians  will  be  increased. 

But  with  the  most  efficient  tise  of  our  man- 
power and  materials  there  will  still  be  acute 
shortages  of  civilian  necessities.  That  is  why 
we,  like  every  other  country  engaged  In  total 
war,  must  accept  rationing  and  price  and 
wage  control  as  the  only  eflective  means  by 
which  the  necessities  of  life  may  be  equi- 
tably distributed  at  prices  within  the  reach 
of   the  average  family. 

There  is  no  form  of  wartime  rationing  and 
price  control  which  does  not  Involve  a  degi-ee 
of  regimentation  which  we  would  not  toler- 
ate in  normal  times.  But  this  regimen'A- 
tlon  of  our  civilian  life  is  as  necessary  iri  a 
period  of  total  war  as  military  discipline  is 
on  the  battlefield. 

Without  rationing  and  price  control  there 
would  be  a  food  famine  in  thousands  of 
American    homes.     Those    with    the    mast 
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money  and  most  Influence  at  the  comer 
grocery  store  would  get  more  than  they  are 
entitled  to  have  in  wartime  and  would  get 
It  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors  with  less 
money  or  less  influence. 

To  those  who  demand  higher  wages  It  is 
fair  to  recall  that  during  the  last  war.  from 
April  1917  to  November  1918,  a  period  of  19 
months,  the  cost  of  living  rose  29.5  percent. 
In  the  first  19  months  of  our  active  partici- 
pation in  this  WEU-.  from  December  1941  to 
July  1943.  the  cost  of  living  increased  only 
12  percent.  During  approximately  the  same 
period  the  weekly  wages  of  factory  workers 
as  a  whole  went  up  34.7  percent.  This  does 
not  mean  hourly  wages.  It  means  the  money 
a  man  takes  home  each  week. 

To  those  who  demand  higher  prices  for 
farm  products.  It  is  fair  to  recall  that  tbe 
net  Income  of  the  farmers  as  a  whole  in  1942 
was  50.7  percent  higher  than  It  was  in  1941. 
It  is  estimated  that  net  farm  Income  in 
1943  wiU  be  24.8  percent  higher  than  it  was 
In  1942  when  it  was  higher  than  ever  tie- 
fore  in  history. 

To  those  who  want  higher  prices  for  their 
manufactured  products  It  Is  fair  to  recall 
that  the  net  profits  of  corporations  after 
taxes  in  1942  were  4.2  percent  higher  than 
they  were  In  1941.  and  83.2  percent  higher 
than  they  were  In  the  prewar  year  1939.  It 
Is  estimated  that  corporation  profits  after 
taxes  in  1943  are  running  12.2  percent  above 
1942. 

We  should  remember  that  our  boys  are 
fighting,  not  to  Increase  the  Income  of  any 
one  of  us.  but  to  safeguard  the  liberties  of 
all  of  us 

We  cannot  abandon  the  hold-the-llne  or- 
der on  the  price  front  without  abandoning 
it  on  the  wage  front.  And  if  we  abandon  It 
on  both  fronts,  the  twenty  millions  or  more 
of  our  people  receiving  low  wages,  small  sal- 
aries and  small  fixec  Incomes  which  have 
not  been  Increased  materially  since  the  war 
started  will  be  ground  below  the  level  of 
fair  sutjsistence. 

Apart  from  those  who  before  the  war  were 
unemployed  or  were  receiving  substandard 
pay.  no  man  or  woman  who  Is  as  well  off  as 
he  was  before  the  war  started,  has  a  right  to 
complain  that  he  Is  not  fairly  treated  unless 
he  has  first  done  his  part  to  see  that  those 
who  are  less  fortunate  than  he  are  Justly 
treated. 

He  should  think  first  of  the  soldier's  wife, 
the  soldier's  mother,  the  preacher,  the  teach- 
er, the  small  tradesman,  the  State,  county, 
and  city  employees,  the  old  folk  living  on 
small  pensions  whose  purchasing  power  has 
gone  down  as  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up. 
There  is  no  room  in  total  war  for  the  politics 
of  pressure  groups. 

The  first  Interest  of  every  good  citizen 
should  be  to  see  that  there  is  no  further 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living.  If,  in  some  cases, 
increased  production  costs  make  further 
price  adjustments  unavoidable  in  order  to 
obtain  necessary  war  production,  then  we 
must,  by  more  rigid  price  control,  or  subsidy, 
of  other  Items,  see  that  there  is  no  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  say  that  we  can 
use  subsidies  to  prevent  numerous  specific 
food  prices  from  rising  but  that  we  cannot 
use  subsidies  to  reduce  a  limited  numlier  of 
key  items  In  the  family  food  basket  to  offset 
rises  permitted  In  other  food  Items. 

Congress  by  the  act  of  October  2,  1942,  de- 
clared that  prices  and  wages  should  be  sta- 
bilized so  far  as  practicable  at  the  level  of 
September  15.  1942. 

The  cost  of  living  rose  6  percent  between 
September  1942  and  May  1943.  The  rise  was 
halted  In  June  and  the  figures  for  July  In- 
dicate a  drop  of  nearly  1  percent.  The  Jtine 
and  July  figures  do  not  fully  refiect  the  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  living  which  has  been 


brought  about  by  the  recent  Government  ac- 
tion reducing  ceiling  prices  on  meat  and  but- 
ter by  10  percent,  on  fresh  fish  by  20  per- 
cent, and  on  cabbage  and  lettuce  by  60  and 
25  percent,  respectively.  If  these  reductions 
were  fully  reflected  they  would  show  that  the 
cost  of  living  today  is  only  i\2  percent  above 
the  September  1942  level. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  War  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  the  President  requested  the 
Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  to  work 
cut.  in  cooperation  with  the  Food  Admin- 
istrator, the  Price  Administrator,  and  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  a  food 
price  program  with  a  view  to  stabilizing  the 
cost  of  livmg  as  nearly  as  practicable  at  tbe 
level  fixed  by  Congress.  Definite  progress  Is 
being  made.  There  will  be  a  substantial  le- 
duction  in  the  cost  of  actual  necessities — 
not  of  fancied  wants. 

But  wages  as  well  as  prices  must  be  held. 
The  fight  against  Infiation  can  be  won  if  we 
have  the  will  to  win  It.  It  cannot  be  won 
if  the  will  for  higher  wages  and  higher  prices 
is  stronger  than  the  will  to  keep  down  tbe 
cost  of  living. 

Constructive  criticism  is  helpful  but  it  is 
not  helpful  to  disparage  our  national  effort. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  charged  by  persons  of 
recognized  prominence  that  we  have  a  rood 
shortage,  and  that  it  Is  due  to  our  failure  to 
reclaim  47,000.000  acres  which  were  lost  from 
food  production  between  1932  and  1939.  I 
admit  their  sincerity  but  not  their  figures  nor 
their  conclusions. 

This  figure  of  47,000.000  acres  is  mislead- 
ing. It  apparently  refers  only  to  the  17 
principal  agricultural  crops.  During  the 
period  of  1932  to  1939  the  acreage  of  other 
crops  Increased  by  9.000,000.  Since  1939  we 
have  increased  the  acreage  of  52  agricultural 
crops  by  16,000,000  acres  so  that  the  total 
harvested  acreage  in  1942  was  only  22.000.000 
less  than  in  1932. 

The  imprartant  thing,  however,  is  not  tbe 
acres  In  production  but  the  food  produced. 
We  eat  food.     We  do  not  eat  acres. 

With  22.000,000  leas  acres  in  production 
and  with  less  manpower  in  1942  than  In  1932. 
the  American  farmer  produced  36  percent 
more  food. 

We  have  done  this  through  efficient  soil 
conservation  programs,  by  increasing  our 
yield  per  acre  of  com  from  26.5  bushels  to 
35.5  bushels;  of  cotton  from  173  Vj  pounds 
to  275  pounds  and  of  wheat  from  13.1  bushels 
to  19.8  bushels,  all  under  the  intelligent  agri- 
cultural legislation  developed  during  the  last 
10  years,  and  supported  by  memtMrs  of  both 
political  parties. 

Instead  of  the  war  resulting  in  less  food 
for  the  civilian  population,  our  people  are 
eating  more  food  now  than  they  did  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  Neither  the  farmer  nor  the 
Government  can  be  blamed  if  the  civilian 
population,  because  of  their  Increased  pur- 
chasing power,  and  our  war  requirements, 
cannot  be  supplied  with  all  the  kinds  of  food 
they  want  and  as  much  of  every  kind  as  they 
would  like  to  buy. 

There  are  many  persons  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment who  know  exactly  how  food  produc- 
tion can  be  incretised  above  the  record-break- 
ing yield  of  1942.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  the  Food  Administrator  because  they  bave 
no  responsibility.  He  has.  He  finds  it  a 
difficult  problem  but  he  has  developed  a 
comprehensive  food  program  which  is  now 
ready  for  submission  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  when  it  convenes. 

We  need  more  coal.  This  is  due  to  in- 
creased requirements  for  civilian  needs  and 
for  military  purposes.  At  the  same  time  otir 
production  of  coal  has  decreased. 

Because  of  tbe  threatened  coal  shortage, 
several  days  ago  the  President  requested  me 
to  ask  Secretary  Ickea  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  Increasing  the  working  hours 


In  the  mines.  Secretary  Ickes.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  applied  to  tbe  War  Labor 
Board  for  authority  to  change  from  a  7-bour 
day  to  an  8-hotu-  day,  lo  as  to  permit  a  48- 
hour  week.  Today  the  Board  issued  an  order 
permittmg  an  8-bour  day  in  conjunction  with 
a  48-hour  week  at  mines  designated  by  Sec- 
retary Ickes.  The  order  has  been  formally 
approved  by  the  President. 

Work  as  hard  as  we  may,  we  will  not  pre- 
serve a  stable  economy  if  we  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  control  the  surplus  of  spending 
money  which  is  flooding  our  markets.  While 
a  sizable  minority  of  otu*  people  bave  leas 
purchasing  power  than  before  the  war.  rising 
prices  and  rising  wages  have  given  tbe  major- 
ity of  our  people  a  vastly  greater  purchasing 
power  than  they  have  ever  before  enjoyed 
and  at  a  time  when  we  have  not  the  man- 
power to  produce  the  goods  which  they  would 
like  to  buy. 

Allowing  for  the  present  higher  taxes  and 
for  normal  savings,  our  people  have  nearly 
twenty  billion  more  to  spend  a  year  for  goods 
and  services  than  there  are  goods  and  services 
available  for  them  to  buy.  It  is  hard  to 
control  prices,  enforce  rationing,  and  to 
stamp  out  black  markets  when  people  bave 
too  much  surplus  spending  money. 

For  our  own  protection  we  must  drain  off 
by  taxation  or  freeze  ny  enforced  savings 
that  excess  purchasing  power.  If  ws  do  not,, 
we  will  probably  try  to  outbid  one  another 
to  got  the  goods  and  services  we  want.  If 
that  happens  we  will  not  get  more  but  wa 
will  pay  more,  and  we  will  find  that  tba 
money  we  have  put  into  Insurance  policlea 
and  into  savings  accounts  is  worth  less,  and 
the  dollars  we  have  earned  will  buy  leaa. 

We  have  spent  too  much  time  arguing  how 
much  of  our  past  taxes  should  be  forgiven 
in  order  to  get  on  s  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
instead  of  getting  down  to  the  grim  bust- 
ne.ss  of  Imposing  the  higher  taxes  which 
total  war  requires.  We  cannot  ask  our  sol- 
diers to  do  cur  fighting  and  also  to  pay  our 
taxes  when  they  return  from  tbe  battlefields. 
War  taxation  should  not  become  a  pawn 
in  a  political  game.  It  is  a  stem  duty  to  be 
met  by  every  citizen  in  accordance  with  his 
cajjaclty  to  pay. 

In  every  war  there  are  Soisy  minorities 
engaged  in  intrigues  and  cabals  to  belittle 
the  war  effort  of  the  Nation,  both  on  the  hom« 
and  fighting  fronts.  During  the  Revolution 
even  in  the  Continental  Congress  there  wera 
those  who  were  constantly  finding  fault  with 
Ge^neral  Washington  and  his  conduct  of  tbe 
wrj.  In  the  War  between  tbe  States  there 
W£re  those  even  in  the  Congress  who  were 
continually  muttering  against  a'hat  they 
considered  the  blundering  and  ineptitude  of 
President  Lincoln.  It  was  said  that  they  bad 
lo?t  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen. 
Btit  these  little  groups  of  little  men  never 
understood  the  patriotic  seal  of  tbe  common 
men  and  women  who  gave  their  full  devotion 
to  their  great  wsr  leaders. 

In  the  last  war  there  were  those  who  at- 
tacked President  Wilson  as  a  war  leader  and 
as  a  peacemaker.  But  now  we  realize  that. 
had  his  health  not  failed  him  and  bad  tbe 
p<K>ple  supported  his  wise  leadership,  this 
w^ar.  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  oc- 
curred. 

Destructive  critics  are  not  confined  to  any 
political  party.  Nor  has  any  political  party 
a  monopoly  of  those  who  now,  in  their  Ral 
fcr  party  success,  divert  tbe  minds  of  tba 
p<K>ple  from  the  war  effort.  In  the  fall  of 
1044  there  will  be  a  national  election.  Tben 
there  must  be  political  discussion.  Until 
then,  the  less  tbe  better.  Tbe  pecpla  of 
America  are  not  concerned  about  party  ad- 
vantage or  personal  ambition.  Tbey  bellevt 
in  equality  of  sacrifice.  Tbey  bave  faltb  in 
the  free  world  for  which  freedom-lorlng  peo- 
ple everywhere  are  fighting  and  dying.  Tbay 
bave  the  vill  to  win. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacoNBiM 

IN  THX  8KNATX  OW  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Building 
for  the  Future."  delivered  by  me  at  the 
Kiwanis  State  Convention  at  Milwaukee. 
Wis..  August  2,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PeUow  Klwanlans,  I  am  happy  to  be  with 
you  thlB  evening.  With  very  little  effort  I 
could  turn  the  clock  back  to  1©33  when  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  governor  of  this  great  dis- 
trict—Wisconsin and  upper  Michigan.  Being 
governor  provided  one  of  the  great  experiences 
of  my  life.  It  whs  during  the  period  when 
men  were  cracking  up — when  men  who  had 
only  material  values  among  their  assets 
found  it  hard  to  survive.  I  went  up  and  down 
thlB  State  and  met  with  many  groups.  It 
was  my  Job  to  hold  the  line,  to  help  keep 
Klwanls  Intact.  I  gave  of  myself  and.  giv- 
ing, I  received  a  thousandfold  In  return. 

I  could  spend  hours  telling  of  my  experi- 
ences. My  Job  was  to  preach  the  philosophy 
of  Klwanls — not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit; 
and  from  the  many  contacts  that  I  made, 
came  some  of  the  rarest  friendships  of  my 
life.  I  learned  much.  I  learned  that  no 
one  can  be  unhappy  while  engaged  In  help- 
ful action  for  others.  I  removed  the  blind- 
ers from  my  own  eyes,  and  when  I  had  done 
that  I  was  privileged  to  find  many  pearls  of 
great  price.  That  la  what  Klwanls  has  done 
for  me. 

In  Klwanls  we  learn  that  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  and  that  the  saving 
power  in  civilization  Is  not  in  material  ele- 
ments, but  In  the  spiritual  and  Idealistic. 
There  are  no  frozen  assets  of  the  mind.  The 
wul  of  man  never  goes  Into  bankruptcy. 
Browning  says  that  "Life  has  meaning,  and 
to  find  Its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink." 

Since  those  strenuous,  happy  days  when  I 
served  this  district  as  your  governor,  much 
water  has  gone  over  the  dam.  In  those  10 
years  each  of  us  has  literally  witnessed  a 
world  revolution. 

In  1933.  the  year  that  Hitler  came  Into 
power.  Roosevelt  became  President,  Joshua 
Johns  became  International  president,  and  I 
became  your  governor,  great  changes  be- 
gan. I  need  not  tell  you  about  the  changes 
tn  our  economic  philosophy  and  the  Impact 
upon  our  way  of  thinking  that  has  occurred 
In  this  cotintry.  I  need  not  speak  to  you 
of  that  world  movement  which  began  under 
Hitler  and  which  resulted  In  the  Second 
World  War.  Today  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  broad  view  which  we,  as  Kiwan- 
lans  and  citizens  of  this  great  country,  must 
take.  We  have  to  bnuh  aside  the  mist  that 
confuses  us.  I  remember  in  Washington 
last  spring — I  was  walking  in  the  evening  in 
a  dense  fog,  and  I  could  Just  see  a  glim- 
mer of  light.  It  was  a  lamp  light,  which 
gave  me  direction.  I  followed  that  light. 
But  the  fog  persisted.  Then  a  breeze  came 
up  and  blew  the  fog  away  so  I  could  more 
dearly  see  my  way. 

Several  months  ago  I  flew  from  Chicago 
to  Ouluth  to  be  present  at  the  Quints"  chris- 
tening of  the  ships  at  Superior.  We  flew 
above  the  clouds.  Below  us  it  was  raining 
pitchforks,  but  above  us  the  s\in  was  shining. 


We  had  risen  above  the  obstruction  and  It 
was  clear  sailing 

These  two  Instances  illustrate  the  steps 
we  must  take  ir:  order  to  get  that  mental 
poise  and  pemp^'otlve  that  is  necessary  to 
see  through  the  conflicting  issuen,  the  maze 
of  circumstances — so  that  we  can  chart  our 
course  as  individuals  and  as  citizens  of  the 
Republic 

The  Job  that  Hqs  ahead,  of  rebuilding  so- 
ciety upon  the  basis  of  lasting  pence.  Is  a 
task  calling  for  the  leadership  of  men  and 
women  who  are  close  to  the  divine  source 
of  life.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  the  chactlc  condition  that  the  world 
is  in  is  due  to  iniuences  that  reach  far  back 
Into  the  history  of  mankind — due  to  evils 
and  wrongs  and  sins  of  the  people. 

In  Washington  and  elsewhere,  we  hear 
much  about  peace  plans,  resolutions.  Many 
of  our  so-called  headers  are  indulging  In  wi.sh- 
ful  thinking  for  some  magic  formula.  This 
line  of  thinking  follows  out  much  of  the 
thought  that  wf  have  Indulged  in  here  in 
America  in  the  last  10  years.  It  Is  the  eld 
miasma  of  planning,  planning,  planning — 
by  folks  who  do  not  know  how  to  do  it. 

Now,  don't  get  me  wrong:  I  do  not  disccunt 
planning  of  the  right  kind.  But  if  I  were 
called  upon  to  build  an  automobile  engine — 
I,  who  know  nc  thing  alx;Ut  an  automobile 
engine — I  would  be  a  poor  man  to  draw  plans, 
but  I  would  get  men  who  knew  how.  Never 
forget  "the  how"  if  you  are  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. 

In  the  world  of  practical  affr^lrs  there  Is  a 
place  for  the  practical  man  and  a  place  for 
the  Idealist.  A  happy  combination  of  the  two 
generally  brings  the  best  results.  There  is  a 
place  for  the  dreamer  but  we  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  dreamer  is  in  his  place  In  a  world 
like  the  one  In  which  we  are  living. 

Our  real  problem  in  international  affairs 
is  the  same  as  on  the  domestic  front,  how  to 
attain  the  unity  that  alone  makes  peace  pos- 
sible. We  know  that  unity  between  husband 
and  wife,  unity  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment, unity  between  State  and  Nation  Is  not 
a  matter  of  legislation;  it  la  a  matter  of 
learning  how  to  live  and  work  together. 

In  world  affairs  it  is  our  Job  to  make  de- 
mocracy work,  to  prove  that  it  Is  a  safe  thing 
for  the  world,  to  make  It  practical.  Idealistic, 
freedom  produci:ig. 

There  Is  muc^  talk  about  a  new  world 
order,  a  parliament  of  nations.  We  know 
until  the  spirit  of  cooperation  dwells  amonc 
men,  not  materal  gain  but  the  welfare  of 
the  people  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  na- 
tions; until  that  time  arrives,  mere  govern- 
mental forms  will  not  do  the  Job. 

In  the  Civil  War  there  were  many  Demo- 
crats who  opposed  the  war,  and  they  were 
called  Copperheads.  There  are  no  Copper- 
beads  In  America  today.  Why?  Because 
America  was  attacked:  the  Axis  Intervened  in 
our  affairs.  Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  according 
to  the  Oallup  poll,  from  &5  to  90  percent  of 
America  was  against  intervention;  tut  when 
the  Axis  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  attacklnw; 
US.  the  issue  of  intervention  or  noniiiKrven- 
tlou  went  out  the  window,  and  we  beome 
one  people,  dedicated  to  smathlng  the  Axis 
and  building  a  better  world. 

Each  of  us  who  meet  today  has  a  common 
Interest.  Each  of  us  has  dedicaud  our  et- 
forts  toward  a  constructive  program  cl  living 
characterized  by  the  motto  "Wj  build. "  We 
have  found  that  in  serving  oihcrs  we  serve 
ourselves.  We  have  found  that  in  building 
for  others  we  are  build:n«  for  curstlvea. 

At  no  time  In  the  history  of  this  organ- 
ization hiis  there  ever  been  an  great  a  clial- 
ler.ge  as  there  Is  today. 

War  is  essentially  a  business  of  destruction 

and   annihilation,    but   when    It    Is   direcied 

against  evil  forces  It  is  a  constructive  work. 

And  so.  today,  decent.  God-fearing  citizens 

of  the  United  Nations  have  banded  together 


to  wipe  out  the  pestilence-ridden  centers  of 
totalitarianism. 

That  is  a  constructive  Job.  It  will  elim- 
inate the  plague  centers  and  will  enable  us 
to  rebuild  a  ni.ingled.  bleeding,  suffering  hu- 
manity. It  will  enable  us  to  rebuild  a  war- 
shattered  economy.  It  will  enable  us  to  re- 
s»i're  a  decent  standard  of  International  mor- 
ality. It  will  enable  us  to  reenshrlne  In  thj 
heart?  of  mankind  the  great  abiding  values 
without  which  mankind  cannot  progress. 

Out  of  this  era  of  war,  out  of  this  pericnl 
of  conflict,  cut  of  this  eruption  of  lawlessness 
from  powerful  international  gangsters,  thera 
Is  an  opportunity  for  this  organization  and 
for  all  people  who  believe  In  building,  tj 
do  a  job  5uch  as  ha.s  never  been  done  before 
In  thf>  history  of  mankind. 

That  lob  of  building  mtist  "jegin  with  the 
individual,  must  carry  through  to  the  family 
vmil.-;.  t>)  civic  groups,  to  municipalities.  tD 
States,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  international 
programs  of  building  for  a  decent  worli 
order. 

Thi.s  will  not  be  an  erisy  Job.     The  Job  cf  • 
building   will    not   \x   done   by   slogans.      It 
won't  be  done  by  propaganda,  and,  frankly,  it 
won't  be  done  by  speech  making. 

And  let  mc  emphasize,  also,  that  It  will  not 
be   done   by    Jegislatlon. 

If  this  war  has  brought  home  one  lesao:3 
to  us  it  is  the  lesson  that  there  is  no  legis- 
lative legerdemain  which  can  substitute  for 
honest  work  and  effort. 

We  have  learned  the  flrst  hard,  fundamen- 
tal lesson  of  life  when  we  learn  there  is  no 
magic  carpet,  streamlined  route  to  success, 
peace,  and   prosperity. 

We  have  learned  you  cannot  legislate  the 
creation  of  tanlis  and  guns  and  planes  and 
munitions. 

We  have  learned  that  men  actually  have 
to  build  the  tanks  and  the  planes  and  the 
guns  and  the  munitions.  We  have  learned 
you  cannot  create  a  paper  army.  Men  actu- 
ally have  to  do  the  fighting. 

We  have  learned  you  cannot  finance  a  war 
with  printing  presses.  We  have  learned  that 
somebody  has  to  pay  the  bills,  somebody 
has  to  pay  the  taxes,  somebody  has  to  buy 
the  bonds.  We  have  learned  that  even  the 
greatest  profes.sors  cannot  devise  legislation 
which  will  put  food  on  the  American  table. 
We  have  learned  the  simple  and  elementiBry 
le.sson  that  food  has  to  be  raised  by  the 
farmer  with  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God. 

We  have  learned  that  even  an  all-powerful 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  an 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  cannot 
wave  a  magic  wand  to  create  a  fabulotis 
iratisportalion  machine  overnight.  The  en- 
gines and  the  boats  and  trucks  have  to  be 
built   and   they   have   to  be  driven. 

In  short,  my  friends,  we  have  learned  one 
great  le.-son — no  amount  of  theorizing,  no 
amount  of  speculation,  no  amount  of  master 
plannintj  an  substitute  for  the  sweat  and 
the  toll  wnich  actually  do  the  Job. 

We  of  tills  organization  must  face  one 
salient  fact.  At  the  close  of  this  war  we 
Will  face  the  most  tremendous  building  Job 
In  history  It  will  be  a  Job  of  character 
building.  It  will  be  a  Job  of  financial  re- 
building. It  will  be  a  spiritual  rebuilding 
Jub.  aid  It  Will  be  a  physical  rebuilding  Job. 
We  Will  rrbUild  honies  and  shattered  lives 
and  bh.ittered  economies.  At  the  outset, 
th.ii.  let  us  recognize  that  these  things  will 
never  be  rebuilt  by  any  panacea  or  formula 
which  Will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  work. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  dis- 
paraging any  type  of  post-war  planning.  I 
am  a  fervent  believer  In  post-war  planning. 
but  I  insist  that  our  plans  shall  embrace  the 
fundament."  1  American  doctrine  that  we  are 
to  proceed  within  the  framework  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  according  to  that  pattern 
which  has  mads  us  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth. 
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Let  me  make  It  clear  also  that  I  am  not 
asking  that  we  beat  our  way  back  to  any 
kind  of  a  wilderness.  I  am  merely  Insisting 
that  we  build  on  the  solid  bedrock  fimda- 
mentals. 

Now,  what  do  we  mean  by  that?  Well,  let 
us  take  Its  meaning  with  respect  to  our 
economy. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  If  our  post-war 
economy  is  to  be  built  on  a  continuously  ex- 
panding centralized  control,  we  will  not  be 
building  on  fundamentals.  I  believe  that  an 
Increasingly  centralized  control  and  an  in- 
creasingly stringent  regimentation  Is  alien 
to  our  American  pattern. 

I  believe  In  security,  but  1  do  not  believe 
that  that  security  must  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  Individual  initiative  and  progress. 
I  don't  believe  that  we  can  successfully 
rebuild  In  the  post-war  period  if  that  re- 
building is  to  be  keyed  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  deluge  of  Federal  agencies,  created 
either  by  law  or  by  Executive  order.  I  be- 
lieve In  planning  our  economy,  but  I  can 
find  very  little  in  the  kind  of  "planned 
economy"  which  we  have  had  in  the  last 
decade  to  recommend  it  for  the  future. 

In  the  last  years  we  have  seen  an  almost 
fantastic  trend  toward  controls,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  these  controls  today,  cer- 
tainly not  In  political  terms. 

I  do  want  to  briefly  mention  them  In  their 
social  aspects.  Each  of  these  controls  ap- 
pears to  me  to  inevitably  iead  toward  an 
Increasing  regimentation  and  an  Increasing 
erosion  of  individual  initiative,  an  Increasing 
dependence  on  government,  an  Increasing 
appalling  public  debt,  and  In  general  a  dou- 
ble-time retreat  from  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  we  know  as  a  republic.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  American  Initiative,  private 
enterprise,  private  property  left  standing  at 
the  wayside  I  do  not  want  to  see  business — 
particularly  small  business — drained  dry  of 
any  reserves  so  that  in  the  post-war  period 
It  will  have  to  come  hat  in  hand  to  Gov- 
ernment. Individuals  and  business  alike 
cannot  buUd  under  that  type  of  program. 
At  best  they  can  only  barter  their  independ- 
ence for  a  dole. 

Government  must  be  in  the  picture  In  the 
post-war  period.  There  will  be  Government 
controls.  There  will  be  Government  assist- 
ance. There  will  be  Government  planning. 
And  there  should  be.  But  It  must  be  plan- 
ning and  assistance  within  the  framework  of 
our  republican  form  of  government  and 
within  the  framework  of  our  kind  of  life. 

Ab.aham  Lincoln  said  "I  have  faith  In  the 
common  people." 

The  common  people  of  America  are  win- 
ning this  war.  and  their  greatness  rises  to 
the  heights,  above  the  bickering  and  the  dis- 
content, and  some  of  the  shortcomings  in 
Washington. 

The  common  people  will  do  the  building  in 
tbe  future. 

The  doctrine  of  building  Is  a  djmamlc  doc- 
trine. It  Is  a  doctrine  which  repudiates  the 
philosophy  of  planned  scarcity.  It  is  tbe 
doctrine  which  repudiates  tbe  idea  of  a  static 
economy. 

I  believe  that  within  one  decade  after  ttas 
Close  of  this  war  at  least  00  percent  of  our 
total  production  will  be  in  terms  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  new  methods  which  were  unknown 
commercially  tt  the  close  of  the  war. 

We  will  face  an  era  when  farm  products 
may  be  used  as  raw  material  in  Industry. 
We  will  face  the  most  Incredible  research 
period  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  will 
face  these  things  If  they  are  not  throttled  at 
birth  by  Government  red  tape  We  will  face 
these  things  If  we  cling  to  the  Bill  C  Rlghu. 
If  we  reenshrlne  constitutional  government. 
If  we  salvage  freedom  of  opportunity.  If  we 
preserve  free  enterprise. 

Gentlemen  of  Kiwanis.  never  forget  to  Jus- 
tify our  existence.  We  must  measure  up  to 
our  motto:  We  build. 


Oar  Foreifn  Poficy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or  TSZAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Our 
Foreign  Policy  in  the  Framework  of  Our 
National  Interests."  by  Hon.  Cordell 
Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  September  12, 
1943,  which  was  broadcast  over  the  net- 
work of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  request  just  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  I  ask  that 
there  be  printed  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  yesterday  en- 
titled "The  Hull  Post- War  Policy."  and 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
yesterday  entitled  "American  Peace 
Aims." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ous  Foreign  Polict  n*  th«  Framzwokx  or 
OxTR  National  Imtekxsts 

(Address  of  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hxill, 
Secretary  of  State) 

z 

In  July  of  last  year.  In  an  address  over 
these  networks.  I  outlined,  as  definitely  as 
was  possible  at  that  time,  the  chief  prob- 
lems and  conditions  confronting  us  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  and  sotigbt  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  policies  necessary  for  meet- 
ing these  problems.  I  pointed  out  that  in 
the  present  conflict  each  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions is  flghtlng  for  the  preservation  of  Its 
freedom,  its  homes.  Its  very  existence;  and 
that  only  through  united  effort  to  defeat 
our  enemies  can  freedom,  or  the  opportunity 
for  freedom,  be  preserved,  for  all  countries 
and  all  peoples.  I  spoke  of  the  need  to  chart 
for  the  future  a  course  based  on  enduring 
spiritual  values  which  would  bring  otir  Na- 
tion and  all  nations  greater  hope  for  en- 
during peace  and  greater  measure  of  human 
welfare.  To  this  end,  I  urged  intensive  study, 
hard  thinking,  broad  vision,  and  leadership 
by  all  those,  within  each  nation,  who  pro- 
vide splrlttul.  moral,  and  IntellecttuU  guid- 
ance. 

At  that  time,  the  military  picture  was  still 
dark.  The  United  Nations  were  still  fight- 
ing a  desperate  war  of  defense  against  better 
prepared  foes.  We  bad  suffered  a  sticeeasion 
of  grim  defeats. 

Since  then,  the  military  picture  has  greatly 
changed. 

We  are  now  wUmlng  heartening  Tlctorles 
In  the  air.  at  sea,  and  on  land.  Our  counter- 
blows are  steadily  increasing  in  power  and 
effectiveness.  They  are  stepping  stones  to 
our  final  triumph  over  the  forces  of  conquest 
and  savagery. 

Attainment  of  complete  victory,  although 
now  certain,  U  stlU  a  formidable  task.  Our 
lesser  enemies  are  fast  losing  heart  and 
strength.  Italy  has  already  surrendered  But 
our  principal  enemies,  Germany  and  Japan, 
though  shaken,  stUl  possess  great  resources 
and  enormous  strength.  They  stUl  control 
vast  portions  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  To  de- 
feat them  completely,  the  United  Nations 
need  to  make,  on  the  battle  front  and  at 
home,  efforts  even  greater  than  thoa*  thtis 
far  made. 


In  making  these  more  intenslfled  efforti.  It 
Is  more  Important  than  ever  for  all  oon- 
cerned  to  have  a  clear  undantandlng  of  what 
is  at  stake,  now  and  in  the  future. 

During  recent  months,  public  discussion 
and  debate  on  a  high  plane  have  revealed  the 
profound  concern  of  our  people  with  the  Is- 
sues of  the  country's  foreign  relations.  These 
issues  need  to  be  seen  In  their  full  perspec- 
tive. Unless  our  people  so  see  them,  and 
unless  our  people  are  willing  to  translate 
their  understanding  of  them  into  action,  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation — and  even  Its  very 
life — may  be  gravely  menaced. 

The  foreign  policy  of  any  country  must  be 
expressive  of  that  country's  fundamental 
national  Interests.  No  country  can  keep  faith 
with  Itself  unless  that  Is  so. 

In  determining  our  foreign  policy,  we  must 
first  see  clearly  what  our  true  national  In- 
terests are.  We  must  also  bear  In  mind  that 
other  countries,  with  which  we  deal  In  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations,  have  their  na- 
tional interests,  which,  of  course,  determine 
their  policies 

Obviously  there  are,  even  between  friendly 
nations,  differences  as  regards  their  respec- 
tive aims  and  purposes  and  as  regards  tbe 
means  of  attaining  them.  But  there  are  also 
Immense  areas  of  common  Interest.  By  coop- 
erating within  those  areas,  the  nations  not 
only  can  advance  more  effectively  the  alms 
and  purposes  which  they  have  in  common, 
but  can  also  find  increased  opportimlty  to 
reconcile,  by  peaceful  means  and  to  mutual 
advantage,  such  differences  as  may  exist 
among  them. 

n 

At  the  present  time,  the  paramount  aim  oi 
our  foreign  policy,  and  the  paramotmt  aim  ot 
the  foreign  policy  of  each  of  the  other  United 
Nations,  is  to  defeat  our  enemies  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Here  we  have  a  vast  area  of  com- 
mon interest  and  a  broad  basis  of  cooperative 
action  In  the  service  of  that  Interest. 

Every  weapon  of  our  mUltary  and  eoonomlc 
activity  and  every  Instrumentality  of  our 
diplomacy  have  been  and  are  directed  to- 
ward the  strengthening  of  the  combined  war 
effort.    All  these  necessarily  go  together. 

The  land,  air,  and  sea  forces  of  the  United 
States  are  fighting,  with  surpassing  skill  axul 
heroism.  In  the  Mediterranean,  over  the  Nasi- 
held  fortress  of  Europe,  in  the  far  reaches 
of  the  Pacific  and  of  Asia.  In  each  of  the 
theaters  of  war  they  are  operating  '^Kwldfr 
to  shoulder,  in  a  spirit  of  superb  oomradeship, 
with  the  gallant  forces  of  one  or  more  of  our 
aUles. 

Tbe  resolute  will  and  devoted  effort  of  oar 
people  have  brought  about  the  greatest  mir- 
acle of  production  and  delivery  in  all  history. 
Otu-  war  supplies  are  flowing  outward  in  a 
constant  and  ever-increasing  stream,  not 
alone  to  those  areas  In  which  our  own  foross 
are  engaged,  but  to  every  point  on  tbe  globs 
at  which  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Natlotis  are  flghtlng. 

We  are  in  continuous  consultation  with 
our  allies  on  various  phases  of  military,  soo- 
nomlc,  and  political  activity — as  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  a  constantly  ehanigliig  sit- 
uation. 

Our  cooperation  with  otu-  alllss  has  loof 
since  reached  the  state  where  eonUngsnts 
of  the  forces  of  various  alllss  ara  ssrrliig, 
side  by  side,  tmder  tmlfled  command.  We 
have  developed  this  type  of  oooperstlon  wltli 
invincible  British,  with  Intrepid  and  rsso- 
lute  Canada,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa,  with  valiant  and  detsnninsd 
China,  and  with  the  forces  of  other  allies. 
It  is  being  rapidly  extended  as  the  military 
operations  progress. 

To  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  heroic  armies 
and  clvUian  population  have  earned  sver- 
lastlng  renown  through  their  magnlfleent 
feats  of  courage  and  sacrifice,  we  have  been 
glad  to  render  all  possible  aid.     It  is  our 
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d«slr«  aod  onr  settled  policy  that  coUabora- 
uon  and  oooperattcm  between  our  two  coun- 
tries shall  steadily  increase  during  and  fol- 
lowing the  war. 

With  the  re-emerglng  military  power  of 
Prance  we  have  been  and  are  developing  a 
heartening  degree  of  coordinated  effort.  We 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  reborn  Prance 
will  again  take  her  rightful  place  In  the 
family  of  free  nations. 

With  governments  which  the  Axis  Powers 
have  driven  from  their  Invaded  and  brutally 
oppreeaed  but  unconquerable  countries  we 
have  the  most  friendly  relations.  These  re- 
lations reflect  our  profound  and  active  sym- 
pathy for  the  suffering  of  their  peoples  and 
our  determination  that  the  victory  of  the 
'United  Nations  shall  restore  their  nations  to 
freedom. 

With  all  but  one  of  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  we  have  today  the  clos- 
est ties  of  solidarity  and  association — the 
fruit  of  10  years  of  unremitting  labor  on  the 
part  of  all  of  these  nations  to  build  in  this 
hemisphere  a  fraternity  of  good  neighbors. 
Each  of  our  American  associates  is  making  a 
ma^lfloent  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
Here  we  have,  in  peace  and  in  war,  a  highly 
successful  example  of  cooperation  between 
sovereign  nations. 

The  victories  of  the  United  Nations  have 
been  the  direct  result,  not  of  separate  and 
tmcoordlnated  military,  economic,  and  dip- 
lomatic action,  but  of  close  coordination  of 
•U  three  types  of  action,  both  within  each 
of  the  nations  and  among  all  of  them.  It 
la  well  to  recall  some  outstanding  examples. 

Our  protracted  diplomatic  effort  to  achieve 
a  fair  and  peaceful  solution  of  difficulties  in 
the  Par  East  afforded  our  military  authorities 
and  those  of  other  countries  now  in  the 
nmks  of  the  United  Nations  many  months  of 
precious  time  for  strengthening  defenses 
■falnst  the  combined  Axis  threats  in  the 
Atlantle  and  In  the  Pacific,  in  case  Japan 
should  reject  a  peaceful  settlement  as  she 
•vwntually  dtd. 

The  drawing  tof ether  of  the  American  re- 
publles  to  asstire  their  common  defen.w  made 
I*  possible  to  establish  a  line  of  commurlca- 
tkms  throofh  the  Caribbean,  Brsxtl  and  the 
•ovtli  Atlantic  Thst  line  proted  tn  be  id 
in«*]tMbl«  tmpoTlsnre  slilM  In  trsrufpryrfing 
•qwpwnt  to  ttMi  Brtftah  imp*m  a«  n  h\n. 
tmn.  in  MfpplyifHi  n^t  tmrn  MpHMlMi  in 
ntiHH  A1ru%    »n*i.  si  »  tt^tttPtnUi  tuiitt   m 

MMilfHI  *fHt  Offf  pittHP9  tttiH  ih*  iff  ff*0f  «h« 

iNMllMf  IM  wsy  t^i  wUwU  ih*  Hu§»  sirsUfis 

ItsMry  Umsm  iiiui  ih«  Bf>hsrs  itf  t^s  Uiuud 
Mauuim  tuui  tiM  rrsitfh  Pisst  wm  kspt  out 
ot  OmfauM  hftiMls.  Had  Vichy  fsit  it  fsastbls 
to  Ifnara  our  dipiomatlo  prsasurs  dtrertsd 
toward  preventing  the  lurrsnder  of  the  north 
and  west  Africsn  arras  to  the  NhsIb  and  the 
dollvery  of  the  French  Fleet  to  HlUer  aa  Laval 
h«d  planned,  or  had  Spain  entered  the  war 
OD  the  aide  of  the  Axis  as  Hitler  had  hoped, 
control  of  the  Mediterranean  would  have 
early  fallen  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 
Instead,  the  Allied  forces  converged,  with  a 
skill  and  precision  unequalled  in  military 
annals,  upon  thU  gateway  throtigh  which 
we  are  now  Invading  the  European  Conti- 
nent. 

The  Mediterranean  operations  weakened 
tha  German  air  force  available  on  the  Soviet 
front,  juat  aa  the  Russian  realstance.  by 
holding  the  German  armies  on  the  eastern 
bottle  line,  prevented  Hitler  from  parrying 
our  thrust  toward  his  southern  flank. 
Meanwhile,  our  constant  military  pressure 
agalDSt  Japan  had  iU  InevlUble  effect  in 
datorrlng  Japan  from  aggression  against  the 
BoTlat  Union. 

Our  dlplomaUc  agreements  with  fearlesa 
Danish  officials  on  free  soil   and   with   the 


Government  of  Iceland  made  it  possible  to 
guard  the  great  North  Atlantic  passage  as  a 
precious  route  for  our  supplies  and  troops 
and  as  defense  against  attack  from  the  north. 

The  perseverance  of  China,  tiie  first  victim 
of  the  movement  of  aegres.<ion,  in  resistance 
to  Japan  has  been  aided  In  no  small  meas- 
ure by  the  faith  of  her  leaders  in  u."!.  based 
on  their  knowledge  of  our  history  and  pohcy 
and  on  their  observation,  as  time  went  on. 
of  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  fair  and  peaceful 
settlement  in  the  Far  East,  our  econcmic 
support,  and,  more  recently,  our  military  as- 
sistance. China's  resistance  has  held  en- 
meshed on  her  front  substantial  Japanese 
forces  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
loosed  against  us  and  other  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Pacific:  and  China  Is  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  United  Nations' 
program  for  the  winning  of  the  war  and 
achievement  of  a  stable  peace. 

The  agencies  of  our  foreign  polic\-  are  at 
all  times  at  work  as  instruments  of  national 
defense.  Since  the  attack  upon  us,  they 
have  been  Intensively  at  work  in  assisting 
our  armed  forces  to  achieve  the  victories 
which  are  now  fast  increasing  In  numbers 
and  significance. 

Beyond  final  victory,  our  fiudamental  na- 
tional Interests  are — as  they  always  have 
been — the  assuring  of  our  national  security 
and  the  fostering  of  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  our  people.  To  maintain  these 
Interests,  our  foreign  policy  must  necessarily 
deal  with  current  conditions  and  must  plan 
for  the  future  in  the  light  of  the  concepts 
and  beliefs  which  we.  as  a  Nation,  accept  for 
ourselves  as  the  guiding  lines  of  our  inter- 
national behavior. 

Throughout  our  national  history  our  ba.sic 
policy  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations  has 
rested  upon  certain  beliefs  which  are  widely 
and  deeply  rooted  In  the  minds  of  our  people. 
Outstanding  among  these  are: 

1.  All  peoples  who,  with  "a  decent  rc.«;pect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind."  have  qualified 
themselves  to  assume  and  to  discharge  the 
responslbllltlee  of  liberty  are  entitled  to  Its 
enjoyment. 

3.  Each  sovereign  nation.  Isrge  or  smHll,  In 
In  law  and  under  law  the  equal  of  every  other 
nation 

3  All  nations,  large  and  •ms)l  whl^h  f«- 
»p«;t  the  fish's  f>f  in.h*Tn.  nr^  ^n'lii*/!  u,  if*. 
(Hiitn  it'rtn  mt'*i6^   Ifi^^rfof*?!'*   (n   »h»lf   ifi- 

4  WiiUt>MhMit   hi  M^MM    itf*0thnU'>t,fit   »}>•- 

imiu.0 

tuiilty    mid    (r^utiuituc    u    atrntmitii    i<«    iii« 

mu)|)l«llStt£«   MMd    piOUiiAluii    ul   Utuua    llilei- 

nstluiittl  relatluns. 

8  Cooperation  between  mitlons  In  the 
spirit  of  good  neighbors,  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  equality.  Justice,  moraiiiy, 
and  law.  Is  the  moat  effective  method  of  safe- 
guarding and  promoting  the  political,  the 
economic,  the  social,  and  the  cultural  well- 
being  of  our  Nation  and  of  all  nations. 

These  beliefs  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant tenets  of  our  national  faith.  They  are 
capable  of  universal  application  as  rules  of 
national  and  international  conduct.  In  their 
application  by  other  nations  and  in  wllliiig- 
ness  and  preparedness  on  the  part  of  all 
peacefully  Inclined  nations  to  Join  together 
to  make  them  effective  lies  the  greatest  hope 
of  security,  happiness,  and  progress  for  this 
country  and  for  all  countries. 

Vigorous  participation  In  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  international  relations  based 
on  these  rules  of  conduct,  and  thus  to  create 
conditions  In  which  war  may  be  effectively 
banished,  is  and  must  be  a  fundamental 
feature  of  otir  foreign  policy — second  only  to 
our  present  over-riding  preoccupation  with 
the    winning  of    complete    military    victory. 


Here,  too,  our  Nation  and  other  peacefully 
inclined  nations  have  a  vast  and  crucial  area 
of  common  Interest. 

In  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  In  the  decla- 
ration by  United  Nations,  the  nations  now 
associated  in  this  war  for  self-preservation 
have  clearly  expressed  their  recognition  of 
the  existence  of  this  area  of  common  in- 
terest. Our  task  and  that  of  our  associates 
is  to  utilize  this  common  interest  to  create 
an  effective  system  of  international  coop- 
eriitlon  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

A-s  I  read  our  history  and  the  temper  of 
our  people  today,  our  Nation  Intends  to  do 
its  part.  Jointly  with  the  other  peace-seeking 
nations,  in  helping  the  war-torn  world  to 
heal  Its  wounds.  I  am  sure  also  that  our 
Nation  and  each  of  the  nations  associated 
today  in  the  greatest  cooperative  enterprise 
In  history — the  winning  of  this  war — intends 
to  du  its  part,  after  the  victory  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  meeting  the  immense  needs  of 
the  post-war  period.  Tliose  needs  will  em- 
brace the  task  of  taking  practical  steps  to 
create  conditions  In  which  there  will  be  se- 
curity for  every  nation:  In  which  each  nation 
vill  have  enhanced  opporttinitles  to  develop 
and  progress  in  ways  of  its  own  choosing;  in 
which  there  will  be,  for  each  nation,  im- 
proved facilities  to  attain,  by  Its  own  effort 
and  in  cooperation  with  others,  an  increas- 
ing measure  of  political  stability  and  of 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  welfare. 

If  our  Nation  and  like-minded  nations  fail 
In  this  task,  the  way  will  be  open  for  a  new 
rise  of  international  anarchy,  for  new  and 
even  more  destructive  wars,  for  an  unprece- 
dented material  and  spiritual  impoverish- 
ment of  mankind.  Many  times  in  the  course 
of  history  nations  have  drifted  into  catas- 
trophe through  failure,  until  too  late,  to 
recognize  the  dangers  which  confronted  them 
and  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to  ward 
off  those  dangers.  Post-war  cooperation  to 
maintain  the  peace  is  for  each  peace  seeking 
nation  scarcely  less  c.'isentlal  for  lt.«i  self-pre- 
servation than  is  the  present  coperatlve  effort 
to  win  the  war. 

TV 

If  theT#>  14  nnv'hiT.g  on  whtrh  «J1  r!eh»- 
t.h'nltiDe  p*^pl'  sf'  n'^TP*6.  If  !«  <h»»  pr'*po- 
•I'lon  fhst  »h*«  m^mi^rmw  ttpp^-ipt  rtl  n  wrrrld 
K»'-r  «»r>ill  ri'ft  ntinlti  •hm»  )f«  h*«'l  fh* 
tH"<|r(*  n1  ihfn  prtfl  Mh'.f  |»r>/M  ^Mf*  fhl*  i1»- 

l,f.,t.i.,„.f  «,rf/l  fUtitiO  tf,tt,^^f.fi      thm  ^)«><)/,f.« 

l<  U  «l/gi,i|a«(Uy  t:Uuii  U««t  «  t»ytU«4)  ul  i,f, 
KMt.i^j-il  hiiLi  ((Ull</(ial  Lt,i  [itiuf'.'.it  (<.|  l|t« 
IUulM<.IIUI.(e     111     \)l:UIH     (nUb(     |}«     t)«lSid     UJ^'M 

lilt  willint<i><fM  (It  ilii?  coojjerstiiig  nucioiit  tu 
Ufte  t,i\it  If  nt'<efr6ti/y,  to  ktep  Hia  ptufi- 
There  must  be  ctfrfamiy  that  adequute  and 
hi)i,ii-piitti.'  ii.eiinb  lire  uvuilable  and  will  bu 
uvd  for  this  purpofiH  Readiness  to  ubc 
forcf.  If  neceshary,  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  l8  indispensable  If  effective  substltuteB 
fur  war  are  to  be  found, 

D.trereiues  between  nations  which  lead 
toward  armed  conflict  may  be  those  of  a  non- 
legal  charpcter.  commonly  referred  to  as  po- 
litical, and  those  capable  of  being  resolved  by 
applying  rules  of  law.  commonly  referred  to 
as  Justiciable  Another  cause  of  armed  con- 
flict Is  aggression  by  nations  whose  only  mo- 
tive is  conquest  and  .self-aggrandizement.  We 
must,  therefore,  provide  for  differences  of  a 
political  character,  for  these  of  a  lecal  nature, 
and  for  case.-?  where  there  is  plain  and  un- 
adulterated aggres.'-lon. 

Political  differences  which  present  a  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  should  be  submitted 
to  ag:encies  which  would  use  the  remedies  of 
discuss. en,  negoti:it;cn.  conciliation,  and 
good  cffices. 

Disputes  of  a  legal  character  which  present 
a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  .'•hould  be 
adjudicated    by    an    international    court    of 
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Justice  whose  decisions  would  be  based  upon 
applicatiou  of  principles  of  law. 
•  But  to  assure  peace  there  must  also  be 
means  for  restrainuig  aggressors  and  nations 
that  seek  to  resort  to  force  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  purposes  of  their  own.  The 
peacefully  inclined  nations  must,  in  the  In- 
terest of  general  peace  and  security,  be  will- 
ing to  accept  responsibility  for  this  task  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  capacities. 

The  success  of  an  organized  system  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  with  the  maintenance 
of  peace  as  its  paramount  objective  depends, 
to  an  Important  degree,  upon  what  happens 
within  as  well  as  among  nations.  We  know 
that  political  controversies  and  economic 
strife  among  nations  are  fruitful  causes  of 
hostility  and  conflict.  But  we  also  know  that 
economic  stagnation  and  distress,  cultural 
backwardness,  and  social  unrest  within  na- 
tions, wherever  they  exist,  undermine  all 
efforts  for  stable  peace 

The  primary  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
these  conditions  rests  on  each  and  every  na- 
tion concerned.  But  each  nation  will  be 
greatly  helped  In  this  task  by  the  establish- 
ment of  sound  trade  and  other  economic 
relations  with  other  nations,  based  on  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  mutually  beneficial  in- 
ternational cooperation  not  alone  in  these 
respects  but  also  in  furthering  educational 
advancement  and  In  promoting  observance  of 
basic  human  rights. 

There  re.-.ts  upon  the  Independent  nations 
a  responsibility  in  relation  to  dependent 
peoples  who  aspire  to  liberty.  It  should  be 
the  duty  of  nations  having  political  ties  with 
such  peoples,  of  mandatories,  of  trustees,  or 
of  other  agencies,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  help 
the  aspiring  peoples  to  develop  materially 
and  educationally,  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  to  attain  liberty.  An  excellent 
example  of  what  can  be  achieved  Is  afforded 
In  the  record  of  our  relationship  with  the 
Philippines 

Organized  international  cooperation  c«n  be 
surce5?«ftil  only  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  willing  to  accept 
certain  fundamental  propositions. 

First,  ea^h  nation  should  maintain  a  stable 
({overnmenf  Hatch  nsflon  should  be  free  to 
de^-ld^  fnrr  Ifse If  Ihs  intmn  and  details  tri  H« 

nuf*n  lis  nffnHn  If?  «k»»  n  #»y  »•  turt  Ui  ff»*fM 
M/*  tUa  p*inf*i  ntd  ^MtfUf  H  ffih^t  ff#MMts 
t**MHtft  ^n'h  fniU"U  ^tfrtiUI  t-trtfrtttt-i  M«  W^».i 
h'tUitl-  MflHt**  ii,  *it>ti  «  UrMf  M  hi  ittUHl*^**  ♦M 
ff^/«4   *^«>.iiv«  M<MM#'>'/f«  H  Ms  Uatti**!  tK*4 

Uiu  nntit»i4nt  III  ni-iHaiih^  ¥itiH»Hi  fhii  s<m.'I«I 
*«'MMi»  /•'!  Nil  «<i  Ms  ^:^nfMh»  lu^U  hitiUm 
itinmiii  t>«  tutu  In  d«fi4s  for  |l««lf  ih«  tufm* 
lit  uu  iiit<fti.ii|  economic  and  social  orgsm^ui- 
tloii  but  II  should  c/>nduri  lis  bffuirfi  in  such 
a  way  us  Ui  utepect  the  rights  of  others  and  to 
play  Its  nscetbury  purt  In  a  sysiam  of  sound 
Internationul  economic  relations 

Third,  each  nation  should  be  willing  to  sub- 
mit differences  arising  between  It  and  other 
nations  to  processes  of  peaceful  settlement. 
and  fhculd  be  prepared  to  carry  out  other 
obligations  that  may  devolve  upon  It  In  an 
effective  system  of  organized  peace. 

All  of  this  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  system 
Oi  International  relations  based  on  rules  of 
morality,  law  and  Justice  as  distinguished 
from  the  anarchy  of  unbridled  and  disordant 
nationalisms,  economic  and  political.  The 
outstanding  characteristic  of  such  a  system 
is  liberty  under  law  for  nations  as  well  as 
individuals.  Its  method  is  peaceful  coopera- 
tion. 

The  form  and  functions  of  the  interna- 
tional agencies  of  the  future,  the  extent  to 
which  the  existing  court  of  international 
Justice  may  or  may  not  need  to  be  remodeled, 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  means  for 
making  international  action  effective  in  the 


maintenance  of  peace,  the  nature  of  Inter- 
national economic  institutions  and  arrange- 
ments that  may  be  desirable  and  feasible — all 
these  are  among  the  problems  which  are  re- 
ceiving attention  and  which  will  need  to  be 
detennined  by  agreement  among  govern- 
ments, subject  of  course,  to  approval  by  their 
respective  peopler.  Th'^y  are  being  studied 
Intensively  by  this  Government  and  by  other 
governments.  They  are  gradually  being  made 
subjects  of  consultation  between  and  among 
governments.  They  are  being  studied  and 
discussed  by  the  people  of  this  country  and 
the  peoples  of  other  countries.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  the  will  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  that  decides  the  all-embracing  issues 
of  p>eace  and  of  human  welfare, 
v 

The  outbreak  of  war  made  it  clear  that 
problems  of  crucial  Importance  In  the  field 
of  foreign  relations  would  confront  this 
country  as  well  as  other  countries  upon  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  It  became  the 
obvious  duty  of  the  Department  of  State  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  study  of  condi- 
tions and  developments  relating  to  such  prob- 
lems. As  the  war  spread  over  the  earth,  the 
scope  of  these  studies  was  extended  and  work 
upon  them  was  steadily  increased.  Insofar 
as  was  compatible  with  the  fullest  possible 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

By  direction  of  the  President  and  with  his 
active  Interest  in  the  work,  the  Department 
of  State  undertook,  through  special  groups 
organized  for  the  pui-pose.  to  examine  the 
various  matters  affecting  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  the  making  of  the  peace,  and  prepa- 
ration for  dealing  with  post-war  problems. 
In  doing  this  work,  we  have  had  collabora- 
tion of  representatives  of  other  interested 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  of  many 
national  leaders,  without  regard  to  their  po- 
litical afflliatlon.  and  the  assistance  of  a 
specially  constituted  and  highly  qualified  re- 
search staff.  We  have  been  aided  greatly  by 
public  discussion  of  the  problems  involved 
on  the  part  of  responsible  private  individuals 
asd  groups,  and  by  the  numerous  suggostkms 
and  expreaslons  of  opinion  which  we  have  re* 
celved  from  all  parts  of  the  Mntntry.  In 
pfM!«(ding  with  thlA  worli  w«  «fitiMgc  th« 
ft<}l«fit  torrpmnUtm  between  th«  tMHtuUft 
iif»d  I  he  l^isf«tlt#  htsnehM  tfl  th«  OtnUftti* 

m9^^m«  tthfi  IH  h*i/  »/f>*w/*M  tii^mifht*  i 
f^*  U4  tin  nW*  U4  ^ituwtHikM  iUit  fftm  Mw« 
1^  ti^ui  IM  Mm  ttttfif  mm* 

shx>ui4  lift  uwm  (Nf  »>)ov«  K\\»  f»^\m  ot  pr' 
tuan  (u>n*i4ara lions  or  p«rty  poluiM  it  is 
gratifyiim  that  both  in  the  CongrM*  ftnd 
elsewhere  great  numbers  of  thnughtful  men 
have  so  approached  them.  A  heavy  respon' 
siblllty  rests  upon  all  of  us  to  consider  these 
alMmi)ortant  post-war  problems  and  to  con- 
tribute to  their  solution  In  a  wholly  non- 
partisan spirit. 

[From   the   Washington   Dally   News   at 
September  13.  1B43] 

The  Hull  Post-Wah  Policy 
Secretary  Hull's  declaration  of  American 
policy  is  a  great  state  document.  It  ap- 
proaches the  problems  of  international  peace 
and  Justice  from  the  basis  of  American  na- 
tional Interests.  It  states  America's  com- 
mitment to  international  cooperation  to  win 
the  war  and  to  win  the  peace.  It  has  the 
clarity  of  an  honest  aod  forthright  mind, 
whose  courageous  vision  of  a  better  world 
has  the  maturity  of  long  practical  experience. 
His  countrymen  can  well  afford  to  listen 
to  one  whose  foresight  and  Judgment  have 
been  proved  by  events.    Be  warned  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  probability  of  a  Japanese  attack 
almost  a  year  before  Pearl  Harbor.  He  warned 
Russia  6  months  in  advance  that  Hitler 
planned  to  attack  her. 

The  Rooaevelt-HuU  policy — and  of  course 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  shared 
its  development — could  not  prevent  the  war 
or  our  involvement  through  the  aggression  of 
the  enemy.  But  that  policy  did  gain  us  In- 
valuable time  for  better  military  prepared- 
ness. It  did  make  the  record  on  which  thia 
Nation  could  fight  honorably  and  well  in 
battle,  and  in  victory  stand  for  an  enlightened 
and  enduring  peace. 

Before  and  during  the  war  that  policy  forged 
a  closer  collaboration  with  Britain  and  our 
other  allies.  In  the  Far  East  it  brought  new 
confidence  to  our  lonely  friend,  China,  who 
has  absorbed  so  much  of  Japan's  military 
strength  so  long,  so  heroically,  and  at  such 
great  sacrifice.  In  this  hemisphere  It  pro- 
duced the  fast  partnership  with  Canada,  and 
by  the  good-neighbor  attitude  brought  all 
Latin  America  except  Argentina  to  our  side. 
This  diplomacy  resulted  In  bases  In  the  At- 
lantic. Caribbean,  and  South  America,  which 
enabled  us  to  fight  anmnd  the  world  and 
to  supply  our  allies. 

The  policies  toward  Vichy  France  kept  the 
French  Fleet  and  northwest  Africa  out  of 
Hitler's  hands.  Our  Darlan  and  Spanish  pol- 
icies helped  us  and  otir  allies  with  a  mini- 
mum of  loss  in  time  and  blood  to  occupy 
northwest  Africa,  free  the  Mediterranean,  and 
invade  Europe  through  a  defeated  Italy.  Re- 
sults have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  tboae 
policies  beyond  the  power  of  a  amall  minority 
of  smearers  to  distort  or  defame  them. 

Also  on  the  record,  the  policy  has  been  on* 
of  friendship  for  Russia,  with  whom  Secre- 
tary Hull  now  appeals  for  even  cloeer  eollab- 
oration  "during  and  following  the  war." 

After  complete  victory,  which,  will  requlra 
"efforts  even  greater  than  those  thtu  far 
made."  SecreUry  Hull  wants  a  peace  to  as- 
sure our  national  Interests,  which  he  dcflpas 
as  "national  security  and  the  fostering  of 
the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  our 
people."  Our  future  policy  l«  part  of  "our 
basic  policy  •  •  •  throtifhotft  our  f»»- 
tlonal  history,"  which  hM  bwii  the  rMOf' 
mtloti  of— 

the  f ijfhl  of  sll  p^tttrt*»  to  Uhftif  Who  §tt 

^mUif  tH  All  MiUfh*  Hh^  WH)  hm^^H' 
i*fi*>t^h*'0  th  Hii0ffmt  »§ntfii  tH  Hih*f  n** 
fl^/^:   ntmfi/tHifi0  Hf  iHmM^iHtmi  Utut  »h4 

^0ttHiiHi  ndHUmtim  hi  nnttfumi  mh'$^^ 

MsstoM'Oi  tmtmu  mUtmif}  immf»tum  iH9i*m§ 

jiMU^t,  (mr§Uij/  nhft  Miw,  for  uutmmia  im4 
imciul  w«rU«rt  Qt  all- 

B«ll«viug  tbst  th«M  "UrsU  of  our  ha* 
tionsi  faith"  aia  "eapabia  of  unlvaraal  ap* 
plication"  In  which  all  paacsfuUy  indUiMl 
nations  have  a  common  intoraat,  ha  statMi 

"Our  task  and  that  of  our  aMoeUtas  is 
to  utilize  this  common  interest  to  create 
an  effective  system  of  International  coopera- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  •  •  • 
Those  (immediate  post-war)  needs  will  em- 
brace the  task  of  taking  practical  steps  to 
create  conditions  in  which  there  will  be  se- 
curity for  every  nation;  in  which  each  na- 
tion will  have  enhanced  opportunities  to 
develop  and  progress  in  ways  of  Its  own 
choosing." 

The  "system  of  organized  International  co- 
operation," he  says,  must  provide  adequate 
means  for  conciliation  of  political  disputes 
threatening  the  peace,  and  for  adjudication 
of  legal  disputes  by  an  international  ootut. 
"Readiness  to  use  force,  If  necessary,  for  tha 
maintenance  of  peace  Ls  Indispensable  If  ef- 
fective substitutes  for  war  are  to  be  found.'' 

To  prevent  the  economic  dlstreaa  and  cul- 
tural backwardness  which  also  cause  wars,   1^ 
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h*  appMli  for  •crand  trade  and  economic 
reUttona,  edocatloiua  adraneement.  and  ob- 
acrvanc*  of  human  rtgbta.  To  nauona  having 
tnuteeahlp  (or  dependent  peoplea.  he  cites 
oar  PhUlpptne  record  aa  "an  excellent  ex- 
ample." 

Finally  he  pledcea  *^Ueat  cooperation" 
vlth  OoDgrtm  in  working  out  in  a  nOD-par- 
ttaan  Eplrlt  the  c!«taUs  of  thla  policy,  rabject 
to  popular  approval. 

Here  la  no  taolatlonlam:  no  auperatate; 
no  blank-ehe<A  alliance.  Here  la  a  aane 
policy  of  cooperation  by  the  aoverelgn  United 
States  with  other  nations  for  peace. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  September  18, 
1M3I 

«  Akxxican  Pcacb  Aims 

Upon  Secretary  Hull  the  country  has  al- 
ways been  able  to  depend  for  a  consistent 
statement  of  the  highest  liberal  principles 
In  the  field  of  International  relations.  His 
radio  addreaa  last  night  was  another  Im- 
portant contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
bases  of  a  Just  post-war  settlement  and  a 
lasting  peace.  If  there  are  few  surprises  In 
Mr.  Hull's  speeches  It  Is  because,  as  a  re- 
sponsible official,  be  can  be  counted  upon  to 
aay  what  he  ought  to  say,  and  because  he 
baa  embraced  a  well-thought-out  set  of  prin- 
ciples so  soiind  that  he  does  not  find  It  nec- 
essary constantly  to  exchange  them  for  an- 
other set. 

Ur.  Hull's  prlnciplea  are  those  of  a  clear- 
sighted International  liberalism.  The  foreign 
policy  of  any  country,  he  concedes  and  in- 
sists, must  be  expressive  of  that  country's 
fundamental  national  Interests;  but  In  de- 
termining our  foreign  policy,  be  adds,  we 
must  first  sae  clearly  what  our  true  national 
Intercata  are.  Even  between  friendly  na- 
tions there  are  differences  as  regards  their 
respective  alms  and  purpoees.  but  there  are 
also  ImmsfiMM  areas  of  common  Interest. 
Post-war  cooperation  to  maintain  the  peace, 
tor  example,  la  for  each  peace -seeking  nation 
"scarcely  less  essential  for  Ita  self-preserva- 
tion than  la  the  present  cooperative  effort  to 
win  the  war." 

What  form  ahould  this  post-war  coopera- 
tion take?  Mr.  Hull  draws  an  instructive 
distinction  between  three  kinds  of  differ- 
ences between  nations:  (1)  Political.  (2) 
those  capable  of  being  resolved  by  applying 
rules  of  law,  and  (3)  those  arising  from  "un- 
ad\ilterated  aggression"  The  first  can  be 
submitted  to  the  agencies  for  discussion  and 
concUatlon.  The  second  should  be  adjudi- 
cated by  an  International  court  of  Justice. 
The  third  can  be  curbed  only  by  a  "willing- 
ness of  the  cooperating  nations  to  use  force. 
If  necessary,  to  keep  the  peace."  Organized 
International  cooperation,  Mr.  Hull  con- 
tinues, can  be  successful  only  to  the  ext«nt 
to  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  willing 
to  accept  certain  fundamental  propositions. 
The  first  of  these  propositions  Is  that  each 
nation  ahould  maintain  a  stable  government. 
and  "should  be  free  to  decide  for  Itself  the 
forms  and  details  of  Its  governmental  organl- 
sation — eo  long  as  It  conducts  Its  affairs  In 
such  a  way  as  not  to  menace  the  peace  and 
security  of  other  nations." 

Here  we  have  the  outlines  of  a  statesman- 
like approach  to  the  many  problems  of  post- 
war organization  and  world  peace.  It  la 
clear,  however,  that  much  more  detailed 
thlnklni;  win  \fe  necessary.  The  difficulty  In 
the  past  of  malnUlnlng  peace  through  intff- 
nattonal  oooperatlon  Is  that  It  has  been 
impossible  to  get  60  nations  to  decide  In 
tlOM  (or  to  decide  at  all)  that  their  peace 
was  being  menaced  by  some  particular  ag- 
fressor  and  that  they  must  act  In  concert. 
At  caeh  crisis  the  nations  were  pulled  In  dif- 
ferent directions.  Some  tried  to  exploit  the 
erlBls  tor  their  own  imagined  Interest.  Bven 
the    peace-loving    nations    hoped    that    the 


crisis  would  be  solved  without  their  Inter- 
vention. They  hopefully  relied  on  the  resist- 
ance, for  example,  of  the  immediate  victims 
of  Bfi^resalon.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small 
'Nuclear  alliance"  runs  the  risk  of  arousing 
the  suspicions  and  antagonism  of  the  na- 
tions not  Included. 

Again,  we  must  decide  what  we  mean 
when  we  aay  that  a  nation  should  be  free 
"to  decide  for  Itself"  .he  form  of  its  govern- 
mental organization.  When  any  individual 
or  clique  seizes  control  of  a  nation's  govern- 
ment by  force,  has  the  nation  "decided  for 
Itself"  the  form  of  government  that  Is  sub- 
sequently set  up?  Clearly,  a  nation  can 
properly  be  said  to  make  such  decisions  for 
Itself  only  when  its  form  of  government  is 
basically  democratic — that  is.  when  the  peo- 
ple can  choose  or  change  their  leaders  by 
peaceful  means.  Wherever  they  are  not  free 
to  do  this  the  existing  government  is  not 
only  a  menace  to  the  country  itself  but.  as 
we  have  learned  by  experience,  to  Its 
neighbors. 

But  regardless  of  what  reservations  are 
made,  Secretary  Hull  has  made  an  admirable 
beginning.  He  promises  In  the  early  future 
to  discuss  the  tremendous  problems  of  post- 
war organization  in  greater  detail.  Mean- 
while he  has  set  forth  a  goal  of  economic  and 
political  collaboration  that  must  Inspire 
confidence  in  our  alms  and  a  new  hope  for 
the  world. 


Demobilization  and  Sarplui  War 
Property  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  Txxjui 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  weeks  the  question  of  exactly  what 
provisions  wili  be  made  to  smooth  the 
path  for  our  returning  servicemen  has 
been  before  the  public  eye. 

The  President  offered  us  a  six-point 
program  in  this  connection  several  weeks 
ago.  With  his  suggestions  I  am  in  com- 
plete accord  and  feel  that  they  should 
be  speedily  adopted  in  some  adequate 
manner  by  this  Congress. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  which  I 
have  prepared  on  this  subject  which  In- 
corporate within  it  all  of  the  President's 
proposals  to  which  I  have  added  other 
provisions  which  I  feel  are  essential  and 
will  serve  to  implement  the  principal 
purposes  which  the  President  so  evidently 
has  in  mind. 

RZ-ZNTER  PSIVATX  IKDUSTRT 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  President  advo- 
cates a  well-balanced  program  to  not  only 
tide  over  the  returning  soldier  and  sailor 
In  a  financial  way  upon  his  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  armed  forces,  but  also  to 
provide  the  ways  and  means  for  him  to 
re-enter  private  industry  either  as  an  em- 
plojree  (h:  as  his  own  employer. 

To  accomplish  this  program,  in  which 
I  am  sure  we  are  all  in  full  agreement.  I 
have  Included  in  my  bill  provisions  for 
the  following: 

First.  A  provision  for  a  3 -month  fur- 
lough with  full  pay  and  allotments  to 


dependents,  whether  or  not  the  veteran 
is  at  the  moment  privately  employed,^ 

Second.  A  provision  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  for  a  i)eriod  of  not  to 
exceed  26  weeks  after  the  expiration  of 
said  furlough.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
period  he  is  still  unemployed  he  will 
enjoy  unemployment  compensation 
within  the  framework  of  the  system 
within  the  State  in  which  he  resides. 

Third.  A  provision  for  vocational 
training  with  free  courses  in  any  field. 
Training  allowances  will  be  granted  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  in 
such  amounts  as  are  deemed  advisable  by 
him.  This  is  an  extension  of  the  present 
law  which  now  limits  such  training  and 
allowances  to  veterans  having  service 
di.'^abilities. 

Fourth.  A  provision  for  credit  for  vet- 
erans on  their  old  age  and  survivors  in- 
surance benefits  imder  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  in  the  amount  of  $1,700 
per  year  for  the  time  they  were  in  mili- 
tary service.  This  covers  women  in  mili- 
tary service  as  well  as  men. 

Fifth.  A  provision  for  special  aid  and 
counsel  to  be  furnished  veterans  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Sixth.  A  provision  that  every  employer 
who  gives  employment  to  100  or  more 
employees  will  be  required  to  employ  dis- 
abled veterans  to  the  extent  of  1  percent 
of  total  personnel. 

EXPERIENCES  OF  VETERANS  AFTER  WORLD  WAR  MO. 
1    MUST  NOT   BE   REPXATXD 

The  foregoing  provisions  are  primarily 
designed  to  assure  the  veterans  that 
there  shall  not  be  a  repetition  of  the 
shameful  conditions  which  prevailed  at 
the  expiration  of  the  last  war  when  we 
had  the  distressing  sight  of  honorably 
discharged  men  standing  on  street  cor- 
ners selling  apples  for  their  daily  bread. 
This  time  the  Government  must  and 
shall  furnish  the  tools  and  mtans  by 
which  those  who  have  fought  and  bled 
for  us  may,  with  dignity  and  peace  of 
mind,  take  rightful  advantage  of  the 
Government's  assistance  in  finding  their 
rightful  niches  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. Furlough  pay  for  3  months: 
unemployment  insurance  for  6  additional 
months  if  necessary';  vocational  training 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government;  these 
coupled  with  a  just  allowance  for  credit 
on  old-ape  and  survivors'  insurance  ben- 
efits and  the  special  services  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  an  advisory 
capacity  are  surely  not  too  much  for  a 
grateful  Government  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  temporary  assistance  to  its  returning 
heroes  and  fighting  men. 

TOOLS    AND    MEANS    TO    ENTER    BUSINESS 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  I  pro- 
po?e  that  we  regard  these  men  and 
women  as  something  more  than  just 
potential  employees  to  be  returned  to 
jobs  working  for  other  people  than  them- 
selves. 

I  propose  that  we  take  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  men  and 
i  women  are  fully  capable  of  becoming 
their  own  employers  if  fiven  thr  tools 
and  means  to  enter  into  business  in  their 
own  right. 

For  that  reason  I  have  added  three 
more  provisions  to  my  bill  which  I  feel 
are  of  equal  and,  in  the  long  run,  pos- 
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sibly  of  greater  importance  than  the  fore- 
going provisions. 

ENORMOUS    STOCK    FILE    OF    MATERl.\LS.    PLANTS, 
AND    SUPPLIES 

I  propose  that  we  face  squarely  right 
at  this  time  the  sobering  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  now  owns  and  will 
have  at  the  expiration  of  this  war  a  vast 
store  of  materials,  supplies,  tools,  air- 
planes, automobiles,  and  plant  facilities. 
This  Government-owned  stock  pile  is 
even  now  causing  great  concern  in  cer- 
tain industrial  and  distributive  trade 
circles  to  people  who  fear  that  this  equip- 
ment and  means  of  manufacture  will  be 
utilized  to  inadvertently  damage  existing 
firms  and  businesses  through  post-war 
competition  of  these  facilities.  It  is 
feared  that  these  properties  and  equip- 
ment may  be  dumped  on  the  market  at 
the  close  of  the  war  and  sold  at  bargain 
prices  to  large  firms  possessing  the  cash 
resources  to  purchase  same  and  that  they 
will  be  thus  utilized  to  bring  quick  profits 
to  the  new  owners  but  business  disaster 
to  the  established  firms  now  in  business 
who  are  unable  to  bid  for  and  acquire 
these  surplus  plants  and  equipment. 

To  forestall  such  a  possibility  and  to 
further  pro'/ide  a  means  through  which 
the  returning  serviceman  or  the  small 
and  deserving  businessman  can  find  em- 
ployment by  becoming  his  own  employer 
I  have  added  the  three  additional  provi- 
sions, previously  mentioned.  These  pro- 
visions are: 

First.  All  Government -owned  property 
declared  to  be  surplus  by  the  head  of  an 
agency  or  by  ttje  President  shall  be  de- 
livered to  an  official  who  shall  be  known 
as  the  Custodian  of  Surplus  War  Prop- 
erty. This  official  shall  take  charge  of 
and  manaee  all  of  the  above-described 
plants,  tools,  surplus  material,  and  other 
equipment  which  is  thus  delivered  to 
him. 

..The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation,  an  organization 
maintaining  field  offices  in  every  prin- 
cipal city  in  the  Nation  shall  then  study 
the  uses  to  which  this  property  could  best 
be  put  with  a  view  to  establishing  small 
bu.^iness  enterprises  by  veterans  and  to 
strengthening  the  existing  small  business 
enterprises  in  the  various  communities 
of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  directors  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  it  sliall  then  be  the  duty  of 
the  Cu';todian  of  Surplus  War  Property 
to  dispose  of  this  property  and  equip- 
ment on  easy-payment  terms,  if  neces- 
sary, to  tliose  veterans,  groups  of 
veterans,  or  existing  small  business  en- 
terprises in  accordance  with  these  rec- 
ommendations. These  recommenda- 
tions would  be  made  with  a  view  to 
building  more  local  enterprises  and  would 
be  intended  to  decentralize  activities 
which  are  of  a  local  character,  thus 
creating  more  employment. 

MAY    PURCHASE    FARMS    ON    EASY    TERMS 

Second.  A  special  appropriation  of  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  a  year  prior  to 
the  termination  of  hostilities  and  $1,000.- 
000.000  a  year  for  the  5  years  after  the 
termination  of  said  hostilities  shall  be 


voted  to  be  used  exclusively  to  enable 
qualified  veterans  to  purchase  farms  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act. 

Third.  All  War  bonds  purchased  by 
servicemen  and  others  shall  be  increased 
10  percent  in  maturity  and  redemption 
value  when  used  to  apply  on  the  purchase 
of  farm  lands,  sui-plus  property,  and 
other  equipment  under  the  terms  of  this 
act. 

I  have  included  small  businessmen  in 
the  scope  of  these  last  provisions  of  the 
act  because  I  feel  that  we  are  all  agreed 
that  the  j'ears  following  the  war  are  go- 
ing to  be  increasingly  difficult  for  small 
firms  in  the  light  of  conversion  problems, 
tax  burdens,  and  other  factors  and  be- 
cause I  believe  that  in  the  years  follow- 
ing the  war,  more  than  even  today,  small 
business  is  going  to  require  the  guidance 
and  cooperation  of  the  Government  in 
solving  many  of  its  problems. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, is  to  provide  a  cushion,  a  guiding 
hand,  and  the  tools  for  the  speedy  re- 
habilitation and  employment  of  the 
returning  soldiers  and  sailors  and  to  do 
this  without  stint  and  with  pride  in  the 
doing. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
bill: 

H,  R.   3200 

A  bill  to  provide  certain  benefits  for  mem- 
bers Of  the  armed  forces  upon  their  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  and  disposition  of  surplus 
war  property  in  the  Interests  of  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  veterans  and  others, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 

cited    as    the    'Demobilization    and    Surplus 

War  Property  Act." 

CONTINUATION   OF   SERVICE   PAY 

Sec  2.  Every  member  of  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  who  serves  therein 
prior  to  the  termination  of  host:litles  In  the 
present  war.  as  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
shall,  prior  to  his  discharge  therefrom  or 
release  from  active  duty  therein,  after  the 
termination  of  hostilities  in  the  present  war, 
if  such  discharge  or  release  Is  to  be  under 
honorable  conditions,  be  granted,  upon  his 
request,  a  furlough  of  3  months'  dura- 
tion, at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  shall  be 
discharged  or  be  released  from  active  duty. 
For  the  period  of  such  furlough  he  shall 
receive  pay  and  allowances  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  to  which  he  was  entitled  Immediately 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  period,  except 
that  he  shall  not  for  such  period  be  en- 
titled to  pay  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $100  per 
month.  The  Servicemen's  Dependents  Al- 
lowance Act  of  1842  shall  remain  In  effect 
during  the  period  of  the  furlough. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION    FOR 
\TrERANS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  303  (a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:   "and 

'•(10)  EJeciive  July  1,  1944,  payment  of 
unemployment  compensation  to  individuals 
who  (A)  serve  In  the  land  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  at  any  time  during  the 
period  beginning  December  7,  1941,  and  end- 
ing with  the  date  on  which  hostilities  In  the 
present  war  are  terminated,  as  proclaimed  by 
the  President,  (B)  are- separated  from  such 
service  under  honorable  conditions  or  re- 
leased  from    active   duty,   and    (C)    register 


with  the  United  States  Euiploj-ment  Sfrvlce 
and  the  State  employment  service.  Such 
unemployment  compensation  shaU  be  paid 
for  a  period  of  not  less  then  26  weeks  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  after  the  expiration  of 
the  furlcu^h  provided  fcr  by  section  2  of  the 
DemobtUzaticn  and  Surplus  War  Property 
Act.  unless  any  such  individual  secures  em- 
plojTT.ent  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
period  " 

(b)  Section  1603  (a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 

"<7»  Effective  July  1.  1944.  payment  of  un- 
employment compensation  to  individuals 
who  (A)  serve  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  at  any  time  during  the 
period  beginning  December  7.  1941.  and  end- 
ing with  the  date  on  which  hostilities  in  the 
present  war  are  terminated,  as  proclaimed 
by  the  President.  (B)  are  separated  from  such 
service  under  honorable  conditions  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty,  and  (C)  rcglater 
with  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
and  the  State  employment  service.  Such 
unemployment  compensation  shall  be  paid 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  26  weeks  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  after  the  expiration 
of  the  fulough  provided  for  by  section  2  of 
the  Demobilization  and  Surplus  War  Pi-op- 
erty  Act,  unless  any  such  Individual  secures 
employment  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
period." 

EEHABILrrATION   AND  TRAINING 

Sec.  4.  Part  VII  of  Veterans  Regulation  No. 
1  (a),  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1.  Any  person  who  served  In  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  at  any  time  after 
December  6.  1941.  and  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  war,  who  is  honorably  die- 
charged  therefrom,  and  who  has  a  disability 
incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  such  service 
for  which  pension  Is  payable  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
or  would  be  but  for  receipt  of  retirement  pay, 
and  Is  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  such  disability, 
shal^  be  entitled  to  such  vocational  rehabili- 
tation as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  fit  him  for 
employment  consistent  with  the  degree  of 
disablement;  and  any  such  person,  whether 
or  not  having  such  a  disability,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  such  vocational  training  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator:  Provided, 
That  no  course  of  training  In  excess  of  a  pe- 
riod of  4  years  shall  be  approved  nor  shall  any 
training  under  this  part  be  afforded  beyond 
6  years  after  the  termination  of  the  present 
war. 

"2.  The  Administrator  shall  have  the  power 
and  duty  to  prescribe  and  provide  suitable 
training  to  persons  entitled  thereto  under 
paragraph  1.  and  for  such  purposes  may  em- 
ploy such  additional  personnel  and  experts  as 
are  deemed  necessary.,  and  may  utilize  and 
extend  existing  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities and  utilize  those  of  any  other  gov- 
ernmental agency  as  well  as  those  main- 
tained by  Joint  Federal  and  State  contribu- 
tion; and,  In  addition,  he  may.  by  agreement 
or  contract  with  public  or  private  Institu- 
tions or  establishments,  provide  for  such  ad- 
ditional training  facilities  as  may  be  suitable 
and  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  The  Administrator  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  and  pay  or  provide  for 
the  payment  of  training  allowances  to  such 
persons  receiving  training  who  are  not  en- 
titled to  pensions. 

'3.  While  pursuing  training  prescribed 
herein,  and  for  2  months  after  his  or  her 
employabllity  Is  determined,  each  veteran, 
If  entitled  to  pension  and  If  »o  entitled  In 
an  amount  less  than  the  amount  payable 
in  accordance  with  the  compen.saiion  ratca 
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for  toUl  and  temporary  disability.  Including 
additional  amounu  (or  wife,  busband.  child. 
or  children,  and  dependent  parents,  pro- 
vided by  seeUon  203.  World  War  Veterans' 
Act.  1924.  as  amended  (U.  8.  C.  liMO  ed.. 
title  88.  sec.  475).  ahaU  be  paid  increased 
pension  which  when  added  to  the  amoxmt  of 
pension  to  which  he  la  otherwise  entitled 
will  aggregate  an  amount  equal  to  such  rates : 
Provided.  That  when  the  course  of  vcxational 
rehaMlltatton  or  training  furnished  to  any 
person  as  herein  provided  consists  of  train- 
ing on  the  Job  by  an  employer,  such  em- 
ployer shall  be  required  to  submit  monthly 
to  the  Administrator  a  statement  under  oath 
shewing  any  wage,  compensstlon.  or  other 
Income  paid  by  him  to  such  person  during 
the  month,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  based 
upon  Buch  sworn  statements,  the  Administra- 
tor Is  authorised  to  reduce  the  pension  or 
train  I  nt;  allowance  of  such  person  to  an 
amount  considered  equitable  and  }ust,  but 
not  below  the  amount  of  pension  or  retire- 
ment pay  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  tor 
•ervloe-connected  disability  If  not  following 
a  course  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

"4.  Where  any  person  while  following  a 
course  of  tocatlonal  rehabilitation  or  a 
course  of  training  as  provided  for  in  this 
part  suffers  an  injury  or  an  aggravation  of 
any  Injury,  as  a  result  of  the  pursuit  of  such 
eottrse  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  not 
the  remit  of  his  or  her  own  willful  mis- 
conduct, and  such  Injury  or  aggravation  re- 
sults m  dlsabUlty  to  or  additional  dlsabUity 
.to  or  death  ot  such  person,  the  benefits  un- 
der laws  applicable  to  veterans  of  the  pres- 
ent war  shall  be  awarded  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  extent  as  If  such  disability,  aggra- 
vation, or  death  wers  service-connected 
within  the  m^arting  of  Buch  laws;  except 
that  no  benefits  undor  this  paragraph  shall 
be  awarded  imleas  application  be  made 
therefor  within  a  years  after  such  injury  or 
•ggravatlon  was  suffered,  or  such  death  oc- 
curred. 

"5.  The  Administrator  shall  have  the  power 
and  duty  to  cooperate  with  and  employ  the 
facilities  of  other  governmental  and  State 
•mploynaent  sgencies  for  the  purpose  of-plac- 
Ing  In  gainful  employment  persons  trained 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"6.  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  authoc- 
taed  to  make  stKh  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  deemed  zMcessary  In  order  to  promote 
tood  conduct  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
persons  who  are  following  coursea  of  voca- 
tional reluibllltatlon  or  courses  at  training 
provided  by  this  part.  Penalties  for  the 
breach  ot  such  rules  and  regulations  may. 
with  th*  approval  of  the  Administrator,  ex- 
tend to  a  forfeiture  by  the  offender  for  a 
pwlod  of  8  months  of  such  portion  of  the 
training  allowance  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe,  or  if  receiving  the  pension  herein 
provldM  or  such  portion  of  the  pension  as 
will  leave  him  not  less  than  the  amount  of 
.  the  monthly  penaloo  or  retirement  pay  to 
which  such  person  Is  entitled  for  service- 
connected  disability,  and  such  penalties  may 
also  extend  to  permanent  discontinuance  of 
all  further  benefits  of  this  part. 

'^.  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  author-  ! 
Ised  tu  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  ' 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  granting  of 
lesves  of  absence  to  those  following  coiirses 
of  voestional  rehabilitation  or  courses  of 
training  provided  by  this  part  where  in  his 
opinion  such  leaves  do  not  materially  Inter- 
fere wlih  the  puzsxiit  of  such  courses.  Such 
leaves  of  absence  shall  not  in  the  case  of  any 
person  be  granted  in  excess  of  30  days  In  any 
cooaecutive  12  months  except  in  exceptional 
circumstances  as  determined  by  the  Admin- 
iatrator:  Prortded.  That  during  leave  of  at>- 
•snoa  under  this  paragraph  such  per«)n  shall 
ba  considered  to  be  puraulnc  1^  coutbc  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  at  training  under 
ttkls  part. 

"8.  There  \»  hereby  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
prlatad.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 


of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, available  ImmedUtely  and  until  ex- 
pended, the  sum  of  8500.000  to  be  utilized 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Administrator 
may  prescribe,  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  making  advancements  not  exceed- 
ing $100  in  any  case,  to  persons  commencing 
or  undertaking  courses  of  vocational  rehab- 
ilitation or  courses  of  training  under  this 
part,  and  advancement  to  bear  no  interest 
and  to  be  reimbursed  In  such  Installments 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator 
by  proper  deductions  from  any  future  pay- 
ments of  training  allowance,  pension,  or  re- 
tirement pay. 

"9.  The  Administrator  shall  have  the 
power  to  provide  courses  of  instruction  for 
personnel  and  may  detail  employees  to  at- 
tend the  same  and  may  detail  any  Fuch  per- 
sonnel to  attend  courses  conducted  by  other 
than  Veterans'  Administration  agencies,  In- 
cluding private  organizations,  and  such  em- 
ployees in  addition  to  their  salaries  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  payment  of  expenses  inci- 
dent to  Murh  detail,  including  transporta- 
tion and  tuition,  as  the  Administrator  by 
rules  and  regulations  shall  provide;  and  also 
In  his  discretion,  tci  make,  or,  as  by  agree- 
ment with  other  agency  or  institution,  cause 
to  be  made  studies.  Investigations,  and  re- 
ports inquiring  into  the  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  persons  and  the  relative  abilities, 
aptitudes,  and  capacities  of  the  several 
groups  of  the  variously  handicapped  and  as 
to  iMrw  their  potentialities  can  best  be  de- 
veloped and  their  services  best  utilized  in 
gainful  and  suitable  employment,  including 
the  rehabilitation  programs  of  foreign  na- 
tions engaged  in  the  present  war.  For  this 
purpose  he  shall  have  the  power  to  cooper- 
ate with  such  public  and  private  agencies 
as  he  may  deem  advisable  and  to  call  in 
consultants  who  shall  receive  as  compensa- 
tion for  their  service's  a  reasonable  per  diem, 
which  the  Administrator  shall  by  rules  and 
regulations  provide,  for  each  day  actually 
spent  in  the  work  provided  for  herein  and 
shall  in  addition  l>e  reimbursed  for  their 
necessary  traveling  iind  other  expenses  For 
the  purposes  of  thii.  part,  the  Administrator 
may  accept  uncompensated  services  upon 
such  agreement  as  he  may  deem  feasible. " 

navies  oanrr  roa  old-agx  and  sunvwoas 

DtSTTBAltCX  BZNEFTrS 

Sac.  S.  Title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  -section  as  follows: 

"Military  Service 
"Emc.  310.  (a)  Any  individual  who  has  at- 
tained   the    age    of    66    and    who    served    in 
the  active  military  or  naval  service  at   any 
time  after  December  6,   1841,  and   prior   to 
the  termination  of  the  present  war  as  de- 
clared by  Presidential  proclamation  or  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress,  and  was 
lionorably    discliarged    therefrom.    sh.ai    be 
deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to  have 
been  paid  on  and  for  each  day  in  the  period 
of  his  active  mllituy  or   naval  service  oc- 
curring after  September  30,  1940,  and  prior 
to  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  after 
such  termination,  wages  at  the  annu.iI  rate 
of  81.700.  except  that  If  such  ind.vidual  be- 
gan such  service  after  September  30.   1939. 
and   was  paid  in   the  four  quarters  imme- 
diately preceding  the  quarter  In   which   he 
began  such  service,  total  wages  in  excess  of 
81.700.  such  annual  rate  shall  be  the  amount 
equal  to  such  total  wages:   Provided,  That 
the  amount  of  wages  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  In  any  calendar  year  under  this  section 
ahall  not  In  any  aise  exceed  such  amount 
(is  would  make  bis  total  wages  In  such  year 
(Including  any  wag».  aa  defined  in  section 
200.    paid    him    In    stxrh    year)    more    than 
83.000. 

"(b)  If  any  pension,  disability  compensa- 
tion, or  other  gratuitous  benefit  is  payable, 
on  a  periodic  basis,  to  any  individual  under 
any  provision  of  law  other  than  this  title  In 


respect  of  any  military  or  naval  service  re- 
ferred to  in  Eubpcction  (a)  of  this  section. 
the  provisions  of  such  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account,  in  computing  the 
average  monthly  wage,  as  defined  in  section 
209.  of  the  Individual  who  performed  such 
military  service,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  any  benefit  payable  under 
'Jais  tiUe  to  ih-?  indivldt:al  to  whom  such 
pension,  disability  compensation,  or  other 
gratuitous   benefit   Is  payable. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section  (1)  the  term 
•military  or  naval  service'  means  service  in 
the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  the  Women's  Reserve  of  the 
Naval  Reserve,  the  Women's  Reserve  of  the 
Ccast  Guard  Reserve,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
Women's  Reserve;  and  (2)  the  term  'quarter' 
shall  have  the  meaning  assigned  to  such 
term  in  subsection   (g»   of  section  209. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propr;ated.  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  additional  costs  of  pay- 
ments under  this  title,  and  of  administi'a- 
tion.  arising  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  " 

SPECIAL  AID  REGARDING  REHABILITATION,  PE.AD- 
JT'STMENT,  AND  REXMPLOTMTNT  OF  MEMBERS 
OF   ARMED   FOHCXS 

Sr^  6  In  order  to  provide  special  aid  and 
counsel  regarding  the  readjtiEtment.  rehabil- 
itation, and  reemployment  of  Individuals 
who  served  in  tlie  land  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  after  December  6.  1941. 
and  prior  to  the  termination  of  hostilities 
in  the  present  war,  as  proclaimed  by  the 
President,  and  Mho  are  discharged  there- 
from or  rclea.sed  from  active  duty  therein 
under  honorable  conditions,  there  arc  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  for  expenditure 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans*  Affairs, 
such  Slims  as  may  be  necessary. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF    DISABLED    VXTXRANS 

Sec  7.  Every  employer  who  regularly  has 
in  his  employ  100  or  more  employees  shall 
employ  for  each  100,  or  major  fraction  thereof, 
employees  so  employed  at  least  one  individual 
who  ( 1 )  served  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  Suites  after  December  6,  1911.  and 
Frlor  to  the  termination  of  hostilities  In  the 
pre-=;ent  war,  a5  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
and  (2)  has  a  disability  incurred  In  or  argra- 
vated  by  such  service  for  which  pension  Is 
payable  under  jaws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  or  would  be  but  lor 
the  receipt  of  retirement  pay. 

PL'P.CHABES  OF  FARMS  BT  MEMBEXS  OF  ARMED 

FORCES 

Sfc  8  S  ction  6  of  the  Banlthead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(ii)  "  lifter  'Sec.  6."  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  To  c.^ny  cut  the  provisions  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  Individuals  who  served 
In  the  land  or  na^al  forces  of  the  United 
States  after  December  6,  1941,  and  prior  to 
the  termination  of  hostilities  in  the  present 
war.  a.s  proclnimed  by  the  President,  and  who 
were  d.schaiged  the/efrom  or  released  from 
active  duty  therein  under  honorable  condi- 
tions, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  8100  OOJ. COO  for  each  fiscal  ytar 
beginning  prior  to  the  termination  of  such 
hobtilities.  as  so  proclaimed,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  first  after  such  termination 
a:;d  ti.e  4  .'^ucre'^'Uing  fiscal  years  not  to  ex- 
ec, d  SI  000  0-^0  000  for  each  such  year.  Such 
sum-,  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  with- 
out regard  to  section  4." 

SLTirLVS   WAR    PBOPERTT 

Sec  9  (a)  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  a  Custodian  of  Surplus  War 

Property  (in  this  section  called  the  Custo- 
duin).  The  Cu&todlan  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  annum. 
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The  term  of  his  office  shall  be  4  years.  The 
Custodian  is  authorized  to  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  this  section. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  or  the  head 
of  any  agency  determines  that  any  property 
of  the  United  States  used  or  held  in  connec- 
tion v.ith  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  sur- 
plus to  the  needs  of  such  agency  in  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  and  duties,  such  prop- 
erty shall  thereupon  be  transferred  to  the 
Custodian.  Upon  such  transfer  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion is  directed  to  make  a  stirvey  of  the  uses 
to  which  such  property  may  be  put  by  small 
business  enterprises  in  the  various  communi- 
ties in  the  several  States,  and  shall  formu- 
late recommendations  to  the  Custodian  with 
respect  to  such  uses,  and  the  time,  manner, 
and  place  of  disposition  of  such  property. 
Such  recommendations  shall  be  made  with  a 
view  to  facilitating  and  encouraging  the  es- 
tablishment in  the  various  communities  in 
the  several  States  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  upon  their  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty,  as  well  as 
by  others,  of  small  business  enterprises,  and 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  existing  small 
business  enterprises. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Custodian, 
pending  the  recommendations  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration with  respect  to  any  property  trans- 
ferred to  him  under  subsection  (b),  to  use, 
manage,  and  operate  such  property,  and  upon 
receiving  such  recommendations  to  lease,  sell, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  recommendations.  He 
Is  authorized,  in  selling  any  such  property,  to 
extend  credit  to  the  purchaser.  The  rate  of 
Interest  in  connection  with  any  credit  so  ex- 
tended shall  not  exceed  3 '2  percent  per 
annum. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

USE  OF  WAR  EONDS  TO  PURCHASE  FARMS  AND 
SUT.PLUS  WAR  PROPERTY 

Sec.  10.  In  the  case  of  War  Savings  bonds 
purchased  at  least  3  months  prior  to  the 
termination  of  hostilities  in  the  present  war, 
as  proclaimed  by  the  President,  and  held 
(either  Individually  or  Jointly  with  his 
spcuse)  by  any  individual,  the  maturity  value 
a'->d  redemption  value  shall  be  increased  by 
10  percent  thereof  if  su:h  bonds  or  the 
proceeds  thereof  are  used  by  such  individual 
in  payment  in  whcle  or  in  part  for  the  pur- 
chase of  pioperty  from  the  Custodian  of  Sur- 
plus War  P.opcriy  or,  if  such  individual  served 
In  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  after  December  6.  1941.  and  prior  to 
the  termination  of  such  hostilities,  as  so  pro- 
claimed and  was  discharged  therefrom  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  therein  under  honor- 
able conditions,  in  part  payment  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  farm  under  title  I  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 


An  American  Looks  at  Italj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  of  the  issue  ol  August  14, 1943, 


entitled  "Viva  lltalia  Libera."  and  writ- 
ten by  Harry  H.  Schlacht. 

This  editorial  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  finest  that  I  have  read  on  the  contri- 
butions of  Italy  to  the  progress  of  the 
world. 

It  is.  obviously,  the  product  of  a  liberiJ. 
fair-minded  American  who  can  see  no 
inconsistency  between  our  duty  as  Amer- 
icans to  our  own  coimtry  and  the  hope 
for  the  survival  of  an  ancient  glory. 

The  editorial  follows: 

vrvA  L'rrALiA  libera 
(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

The  famous  motto  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
"S'.c  Semper  Tyrannis  "  has  ever  l)een  the  fate 
of  tyrants  who"  have  challenged  liberty-loving 
people. 

Mussolini  Is  no  more. 
Liberty  is  the  voice  of  God. 
Four  and  a  half  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  stout  heart  of  an  Italian  sailor — 
Christopher  Columbus — with  high  determi- 
nation and  a  great  faith  had  plowed  the 
unfurrowed  waves  to  claim  for  progress  and 
for  civilization  a  new  world. 

Down  the  corridors  of  time  have  descended 
the  great  leaders  of  Italian  antiquity  to  be- 
stow untold  benefits  upon  mankind. 

Italy  has  given  America  her  theme  of 
freedom. 

In  her  paintings,  in  her  letters  and  art.  In 
the  great  expressions  of  her  being  runs  her 
Renascence — "Risorgimento"— like  a  golden 
thread  to  bind  her  great  gfifts  of  genius  to 
the  world. 

Her  martyrs,  scholars,  and  heroes  have 
searched  and  hewed  new  paths  to  the  libera- 
tion of  man's  spirit. 

Let  us  draw  the  curtain  of  history  and  con- 
template the  glory  of  the  race  from  which 
they  sprang. 

The  spirit  of  freedom,  the  passion  for  de- 
mocracy, love  of  beauty,  art  and  music,  and 
all  the  fine  Impulses  of  the  human  spirit 
flowered  and  blossomed  with  rich  fertUity  on 
the  soil  of  Italy. 

There  flash  upon  the  canvas  of  our  memory 
the  immortal  names  of  Dante,  Galileo,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Tasso,  and 
Ariosto. 

Hear  Garibaldi,  the  great  soldier  and  libera- 
tor, cry  out  to  the  oppresscrs  of  his  day: 

"He  who  still  has  faith  In  lUly— let  him 
follow  me." 

Hear  Mazzlnl.  Cavour.  and  Leopardl  sound 
the  battle  cry  of  freedom. 

Such  a  heritage  does  not  die  with  the 
closing  of  universities  or  the  burning  of 
books. 

You  may  destroy  the  records,  exile  teachers, 
but  you  cannot  divert  the  destiny  of  a  na- 
tion that  has  produced  Carducci.  Verdi.  Mar- 
coni, Puccini,  Caruso,  and  a  Toscannlnl. 

The  good  people  of  Italy  have  ever  re- 
mained steadfast  In  their  convictions  and 
ideals,  even  when  the  yoke  of  oppression 
rested  heavily  upon  them. 

They  know  that  the  American  people  are 
their  traditional  friends. 

Never  before  In  their  history  have  Italy  and 
the  United  States  been  at  war. 

They  know  that  we  have  not  waged  a  war 
of  aggression  on  the  Italian  people,  but  a  war 
against  the  pompous,  strutting  demagogues 
who  led  them  astray. 

We  come  as  lit)erator8  and  not  as  con- 
querors. 

With  fortitude  and  fidelity,  the  Italian 
patriots  have  waited  for  this  moment — for 
them  it  is  the  "ante  lucem" — or  that  moment 
before  the  daybreak  that  brings  the  efful- 
gence of  the  sun. 
Today  men  are  dying  so  that  man  may  live. 
We  are  determined  upon  an  order  of  which 
the  Bible  Is  the  Atlantic  Charter— the  broth- 
erhood of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God. 


Its  aim  Is  not  tyranny,  but  Justice,  not 
only  among  men,  but  among  all  nations. 

Italy  will  live  again! 

•nie  ixister  of  her  ancient  glory  will  never 
be  dimmed. 

Marching  along  with  the  United  Nations, 
she  will  'njoy  a  new  birth  of  freedom — 
liberated  from  exploitaUon  by  cruel  aggres- 
sors who  seek  to  crush  out  the  light  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world. 

And  when  that  happy  day  shall  come,  when 
freedom  Is  won  both  In  the  war  and  In  the 
peace,  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  will  forever 
stand  with  her  meaning  enhanced  a  thou- 
sandfold. 

She  will  be  the  symbol  not  of  the  nation, 
but  of  the  world. 

Viva  1  Italia  Libera? 

Long  live  free  Italy. 


Unconditioned  Nationalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

or  vxaMONT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Unconditioned  Nationalism," 
delivered  by  me  at  the  eastern  confer- 
ence of  the  Republican  Post-War  Policy 
Association,  held  at  the  Commodore 
Hotel,  New  York  City.  July  19.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Unconditioned  nationalism  is  a  cause  of 
war.  In  the  lanpuage  of  other  times  It 
was  called  "unconditioned  sovereignty."  It 
Is  that  characteristic  of  government  and  na- 
tional consciousness  which  seeks  aggrandize- 
ment of  self,  regardless  of  cost  to  others. 
It  is  blind  to  the  necessity  of  conflnlng  use 
of  rights  and  property  to  the  limitation  of 
what  will  not  Injure  the  rights  and  prop- 
erty of  others.  Its  demands  comprehend 
essential,  strategic  or  critical  materials, 
needed  by  all  nations  but  natural  resource* 
of  only  a  few  of  them.  Theae  demands  re- 
quire communication  and  commerce,  sur- 
mounting all  obstacles,  outriding  every  storm 
and  penetrating  every  barrier. 

Unconditioned  nationalism  Is  final  author- 
ity, a  Ihlng  greater  than  law.  It  ultimately 
expresses  Itself  in  predatory  acta  of  Hltlem 
and  Tojos.  In  democracies  It  leads  to  abuse 
of  freedom,  ultimately  developing  license. 

Unconditioned  nationalism  presupposes 
war.  With  the  leading  treaty  powers  of  the 
earth  possesed  of  this  devil,  world  war  was 
Inevitable  in  1914. 

Now  we  realize  that  we  missed  the  great 
moment  prepared  through  centuries  of  man's 
evolution  when  humanity  could  envisage  Ita 
past  and  future  with  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. 

During  the  First  World  War  the  AlUea  had 
the  vision  of  a  better  world  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  the  foundations  for  It.  They 
tried  but  they  failed. 

To  us  the  tragic  fact  U  that  the  United 
States  as  a  Government,  turned  Its  face 
toward  unconditioned  nationalism  and  away 
from  responsibility  to  lU  neighbors  and  to 
Its  own  people  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
In  fact  we  emphasized  unconditioned  na- 
tionalism In  many  ways.  We  refused  to 
cooperate  In  a  league  of  Nations  or  a  world 
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oowt.  We  built  up  embargoes  through  ex- 
cessiv*  tariffs,  we  tried  to  liolate  ouraelTes 
by  a  neutrality  act. 

Nov  Uie  golden  opportunity  baa  again 
been  offered. 

The  United  Nations  are  bound  in  a 
brotherhood  oX  anna,  fighting  ror  their  very 
eslatence.  Ckuntaoa  danger  and  common  in- 
t«r«ftta  impose  condltiona  on  national  Lsm 
among  them. 

Dunng  thU  i>erlud  oX  vUion.  aeen  through 
the  eyca  of  comradeship,  all  perceive  that 
when  MCh  great  nation  Is  a  law  unto  ILself, 
la  aggreaaive,  unyielding,  regarding  na- 
tional Isolationism  as  duty  and  nationalism 
as  aupreme  good,  collisions  are  bound  to 
occur.  Irresistible  truth  challenges  us. 
namely,  that  disregard  of  the  vital  Intereste 
of  other  nations.  In  providing  for  the  near 
and  remote  welfare  of  any  nation.  Is  Irrecon- 
clable  with  enduring  peace. 

Tlierefore  experience,  as  well  as  reason, 
points  to  a  new  principle  upon  which  to 
found  the  edifice  of  peace  and  freedom.  I 
am  persuaded  that  that  principle  Is  the 
Oolden  Rule  It  Is  practical  among  the  na- 
tions at  the  world  ■•  it  la  among  citizens 
of  a  village. 

Montesquieu.  In  his  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  un- 
dertook to  differentiate  t>etween  the  laws  of 
Ood  and  the  laws  of  man  by  a&slgnlng  the 
former  to  relations  between  persons  and  the 
latter  to  the  relationa  between  government 
and  persons.  A  more  modern  people,  the 
Vermontera.  In  founding  their  Republic, 
recognized  the  practicality  of  the  laws  of  Ood 
In  tbetr  flrft  general  assembly  by  passing  a 
sweeping  resolution  adopting  the  laws  as  set 
forth  In  the  Connecticut  Law  book  and  in 
defect  thereof  the  word  of  Ood  as  wt  forth  in 
the  Holy  Bible. 

The  absence  of  collisions  on  the  aldewalks 
of  our  villages  la  the  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  divine  law  more  than  It  Is 
that  of  statutory  prohibition.  Self -discipline 
prevent*  causes  of  diaagreement.  The  use 
of  one's  own  with  due  regard  for  that  of  his 
neighbor  creates  the  maximum  amount  of 
liberty  and  peace  attainable. 

This  attitude  denies  the  doctrine  of  un- 
conditioned nationalism.  It  leads  to  the  ad- 
vance position  of  willingness  of  the  nations 
to  yield  enough  of  sovereignty  to  make  possi- 
ble the  program  here  outlined  and  open  the 
future  to  change  and  further  development  of 
this  program  for  the  attainment  of  more  cp- 
portuntty.  more  incentive,  more  prosperity, 
more  growth  of  the  spirit,  and  more  happi- 
ness of  all  mankind. 

I  would  strengthen  your  arm  and  increase 
your  activity  as  a  Republican  Party  organ- 
ization. Tour  program  comprehending  a 
strong  Nation-wide  organization  and  involv- 
ing a  donrbell-rlnglng  State,  congressional, 
district,  county,  and  precinct  leadership,  will 
supplement  powerfully  the  April  1942  i;fso1u- 
tion  of  the  national  committee  which  you 
have  endorsed.  Tour  organization  la  within 
the  Republican  Party.  Another,  also  formed 
In  Chicago,  la  soliciting  membership  and 
conducting  a  program  founded  on  what  they 
call  Republican  national  revival  and 
claiming  the  Republican  Party  as  the  na- 
tlonallat  party  In  American  politics.  Such 
movemanta  are  a  menace  to  peace.  How- 
ever, they  expose  the  fact  that  Isolationism 
stlU  lurfes  here  and  there.  They  emphasise 
the  necesalty  for  your  activity. 

In  our  two-party  sjrstem  we  believe  that 
fidelity  to  the  party  and  aervlce  and  aacrtflce 
for  it  are  acta  of  patriotism.  The  motive  of 
a  great  party  in  our  system  is  the  Indis- 
pensable and  proximate  cause  of  attitudes 
and  cownaa  of  action  of  government.  The 
party  in  power  is  leaponslble  for  the  policy 
of  government.  The  minority  party  also  haa 
obligations,  eomprahendlng.  among  other 
things,  the  testing  of  every  proposal,  con- 
structive criticism  of  every  act.    In  time  of 


war  Its  responsibility  Increases  because  war 
requires  the  mobilization  of  every  human 
and  material  resource  of  the  Nation.  The 
minority  must  aid  the  majority  in  unifying 
and  harmonlalng  our  people.  It  must  help 
to  lead  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  that 
victory  which  is  the  achievement  of  a  peace 
that  will  prevail. 

You  have  annoxuiced  that  you  are  not  sup- 
porting any  peraon  lor  any  office  but  that  your 
objective  Is  winning  the  war  In  the  w.iole 
sense  Your  determination  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  shall  be  committed  on  principle 
and  in  its  choice  of  candidates  to  a  new 
foreign  policy,  is  sound  and  will  help  to 
bring  together  Republicans  who  disagree  at 
present  on  candidates. 

This  new  policy  as  envisaged  by  you  dis- 
avows a  negotiated  peace  or  armisUce.  It 
seeks  a  conclusive  victory  which  disables  the 
enemy  by  disarmament,  which  establishes 
security  by  the  maintenance  of  6upreme  mili- 
tary power  among  the  United  Nations,  and 
which  lays  the  spiritual  and  legal  founda- 
tion for  world  government  to  maintain  peace 
and  order  throiigh  the  administration  of 
justice. 

You  have  endorsed  in  principle  the  Ball, 
Burton.  Hatch.  Hill  Senate  resolution.  By 
this  act  you  have  contributed  already  to  the 
creation  of  a  strong  foreign  policy.  I  as- 
sume that  you  will  employ  all  such  contri- 
butions of  thought  in  your  campaign.  The 
purpose  to  defeat  the  revival  of  uncondi- 
tioned nationalism  and  to  unify  the  great 
majority  of  the  memt)ers  of  the  Republican 
Party  In  post-war  collaboration,  would  be 
served  better  by  avoiding  attempts  to  settle 
details  which  are  controversial.  You  and  all 
others  who  favor  the  objective  of  the  Ball. 
Burton,  Hatch.  Hill  Senate  refiolution  will 
gain  strength  through  discussion  of  the  same 
general  principle  which  pervades  many  such 
resolutions. 

I  believe  this  "grand  old  party"  is  making 
progress  toward  that  degree  of  harmony 
which  Is  necessary  tr  win  the  war  and  the 
peace.  A  recent  evidence  of  this  Is  Senate 
Concxirrent  Resolution  16.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Vanbenburg  for  himself  and  Senator 
Whtt*.  This  resolution  does  not  go  into  de- 
tail regarding  world  organization,  a  tribunal 
or  trlbxinals  for  the  determination  of  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  nations,  the 
type  of  armed  force  Involved  in  making  peace 
and  order  prevail,  but  it  Is  a  step  away  from 
unconditioned  nationalism  and  In  favor  of 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  post- 
war security,  peace,  and  justice  In  a  free 
world. 

In  the  appointment  by  Mr.  Spangler. 
chairman  of  the  O.  O.  P.  National  Commit- 
tee, of  Senators.  Congres.smen,  Governors, 
and  others  in  office  of  a  policy  advisory  coun- 
cil is  another  Indication  of  Republican 
progress. 

Ycur  vigorous  promotion  of  the  plan  you 
have  announced  will  aid  to  bring  together 
factions  upon  a  platform  which  will  appeal 
to  the  common  sense.  Inspire  the  courage, 
move  the  conscience,  and  incite  the  effective 
service  of  a  great  majority  of  Americans. 

We  assume  that  all  Republicans  will  ad- 
here firmly  to  oonstitutionallsm  and  safe- 
guard American  vital  interests  No  one  else 
will  place  American  Interests  first.  Every 
issue  must  be  tested  for  this.  We  must 
make  clear  the  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween ova  foreign  and  our  domestic  policies. 
As  we  favor  mobilization  of  all  of  our  people 
now,  to  active  participation  in  war,  we  also 
aim  to  provide  for  orderly  demobUization. 
and  we  prepare  for  the  reception  of  our  re- 
turning soldiers  int ,  a  life  of  opportunity 
and  service  calctilated  to  uplift  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  American  people. 

When  we  come  to  write  the  pmrty  platform 
in  convention,  there  ought  not  to  be  great 


differences  or  di.-agreement  regarding  our 
policy  touching  agriculture,  mining,  manu- 
factuiing,  labor  relations,  social  security, 
educ:ition,  commerce,  and  merchandising. 
But  I  need  to  point  to  only  a  few  subjects  to 
indicate  that  our  decision  upoA  foreign  policy 
will  affect  our  internal  and  domestic  affairs 
.stricu-sly.  and  that  wj  require  preparation  in 
advance  on  these  points,  thus: 
Immigration. 
Tariff 

Communications  by  radio,  cable,  telegraph, 
mail,  preas.  telephone,  teletype,  television, 
and  courier. 

Commerce  by  air,  Involving  crossing  and 
landing  rights  on  our  continent,  on  the 
islands  of  the  seas  and  on  the  continents  of 
our  neighbormg  nations.  Here  Is  a  vast  un- 
explored idea  which  Is  not  only  global  but 
it  Is  essentially  American. 
Reciprocity  In  trade. 

Exchange,  relative  stabilization  of  pur- 
chafr.ing  power  of  the  monies  of  the  great 
trading  countries. 
Lend  lease,  and  above  all, 
Tlie  common  defense. 
Many  of  us  feel  that  one  of  the  most  dis- 
loyal things  the  Republican  Party  could  do 
would  be  to  shirk  Its  responsibility  In  the 
formation  of  a  foreign  policy.  On  the  other 
hand  we  feel  that  the  Republican  Party  is 
challenged,  by  marvelous  opportunity,  to  hold 
aloft  a  torch  of  leadership  Into  that  new 
world  in  which  the  sanctions  for  peace  con- 
template a  large  element  of  self-dlsclpUne 
based  on  the  Golden  Rule,  but  In  which  the 
certainty  of  security  from  attack  Is  main- 
tained by  armed  force.  Again  and  again  we 
must  assert,  If  the  goal  Is  to  be  attained,  that 
relative  freedom  and  permanent  peace  shall 
be  Implemented  by  a  world  organization  to 
which  the  United  States  of  America  will  con- 
tribute. 

Our  first  objective  is  security.  All  others 
follow.  Therefore  agreement  among  peoples 
and  nations  upon  means  of  prevention  of 
trespass  and  crime  by  governments  Is  sought. 
Judgment  must  be  formed  by  the  people 
who  elect  and  support  governors,  concerning 
the  possible  sanctions  and  the  problems  ham- 
pering or  facilitating  application  of  them. 
Tests  by  debate  and  discussion  on  the  plat- 
form. In  prcsa  and  over  radio,  of  the  near  and 
remote  cor.aequences  on  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  are  necessary.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Republic  Postwar  Policy  Asso- 
ciation Include  ser\'ice  Indispensable  to  these 
studies  and  the  formulation  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Security  as  contemplated  by  the  United 
Nations  means  protection  from  aggression 
by  an  armed  enemy. 

We  will  exclude  "peace  without  victory." 
That  w\;s  tried  by  President  Wilson  and 
proved  a  cause  of  Insecurity.  "Peace  with- 
out victory"  was  as  much  of  a  sophistry  as 
"He  kept  us  out  of  war." 

Consequently,  what  ought  to  go  without 
sayintr.  we  have  to  say.  viz:  the  foundation 
of  security  is  prosecution  of  the  war  to  con- 
clusive victory. 

I  place  second  in  order,  disarmament  and 
dl.'crganization  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Axis: 

Third,  disqualification  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan  to  construct  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  implements  of  war; 

Fourth,  administration  of  firm  retributive 
Justice  by  punishment  of  the  leaders  in 
crime  and  brutality; 

Fifth,  occupation  of  the  land  of  the  Axis 
with  forces  to  carry  out  the  program  of  se- 
curity: 

S  xth.  provision  and  maintenance  of  armed 
forces  at  heme,  united  with  corresponding 
forces  in  each  of  the  United  Nations,  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order. 

Shall  this  force  be  an  integrated  world 
police  army? 
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•hall  be  enforced,  but  if  the  law  of  peace  Is 
clear  and  definite  It  is  much  easier  to  enlist 
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Shall  the  obligation  respecting  tiie  sanc- 
tion for  security  be  only  a  promise? 

Such  questions  illustrate  details  upon 
which  the  decision  need  not  be  made  at  once. 
The  main  goal  is  general  cooperation  of  such 
vigor  as  to  make  certain  that  the  opportunity 
now  presented  will  not  be  missed,  but  will 
be  transmuted  Into  permanent  guarantees  of 
security. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  victory  should  con- 
note a  more  perfect  union,  though  not  uni- 
formity, of  the  United  Nations.  Our  imme- 
diate image  should  have  a  simple  form  and 
contain  the  element  of  adaptability  and 
growth  to  future  needs.  In  due  time  re- 
gional organizations,  suitable  to  the  history 
and  characteristics  of  the  people,  the  re- 
sources, material  and  spiritual,  could  be, 
and  probably  would  be.  developed  within  the 
world  organization.  We  could  start  with 
collaboration  between  China,  Russia,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  In  the  or- 
ganization of  a  world  council  to  codify  the 
fundamental  rules  of  International  con- 
duct, a  judicial  tribunal  for  the  determina- 
tion of  controversies  between  two  or  more 
nations,  and  a  military  power  great  encugh 
to  prevent  disturbance  of  the  peace.  Each 
member  of  that  union  would  serve  best  Its 
vital  interests  through  all-for-one-and-one 
for-all  action.  We  lift  our  sights  to  a  new 
horizon,  over  which  is  dawning  the  light 
of  national  self-discipline,  but  realism  re- 
quires the  enactment  of  laws  which  shall 
be  well  known  and  behind  which  there  Is 
maintained  adequate  force  to  compel 
obedience. 

Everywhere  we  see  evidence  of  an  awakened 
Nation.  It  Is  persuaded  that  democracy  Is 
not  safe  in  the  United  States  If  it  Is  exposed 
to  overthrow  by  totalitarianism  anywhere 
on  earth. 

This  Nation  through  tears,  beholds  a  vision 
of  dependence  upon  each  other  of  all  the 
democracies.  It  perceives  that  "the  v.  lues 
involved  in  this  war  are  universal  and 
eternal."  Its  foreign  policy  must  be  settled 
when  It  conunences  negotiations  with  its 
partners.  This  la  necessary  to  the  leadership 
expected  of  the  greatest  democracy  on 
earth.  The  aspirations  of  the  Nation  are 
attainable  if  a  sufficient  number  of  our 
citizens  agree  on  major  principles  of  the 
war  and  of  the  achievement  of  peace. 

To  promote  such  agreement  the  Repub- 
lican Post-war  Policy  Association  has  contrib- 
uted and  win  serve.  May  its  purpose  be 
fully  achieved. 


Peace  or  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  an  address  by  me  entitled  "Peace 
or  Politics,"  delivered  before  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  at  Chicago.  111.,  Au-. 
gust  26.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  fellow  citizens  of  America,  the 
declared  purpose  of  the  Pulbright  resolution, 
and  of  many  other  similar  resolutions  .pro- 


posed to  Congress.  Is  to  commit  Congress  to 
cooperate  in  creating  some  permanent  Inter- 
national organization  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  tragedy  of  world  war.  I  dont 
suppose  there  Is  anyone  in  the  United  States 
who  Is  not  prepared  to  do  anything  and 
everything  possible  to  assure  peace  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  children  and  for  our  grand- 
children. The  question  is  whether  that  pur- 
pose Is  forwarded  by  having  Congress  pass 
resolutions  relating  to  proposals  which  are 
not  yet  before  It  In  any  concrete  form.  One 
Congress  cannot  bind  any  Congress  hereafter 
elected.  The  debate  on  the  resolution  may 
lead  to  a  public  and  official  discussion  of  the 
relations  between  ourselves  and  our  allies 
which  will  tend  to  separate  rather  than  unite 
us.  In  fact,  both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Churchill  have  expressed  concern  that  no 
such  debate  shall  occur. 

Any  resolution  must  at  this  time  be  of  the 
most  general  and  indefinite  nature.  The 
Fulbright  resolution,  for  Instance,  may  mean 
nothing  or  It  may  mean  everything.  It  Is 
broad  enough  to  cover,  one.  an  International 
world  state;  two.  a  league  of  sovereign  na- 
tions; three,  a  British-Russian-American 
alliance  as  propxDsed  by  Walter  Llppmann. 
About  the  only  policy  which  It  definitely  ex- 
cludes is  one  which  reserves  freedom  of  ac- 
tion to  the  United  States  In  the  future.  The 
policies  falling  within  the  resolution  are  as 
inconsistent  with  each  other  as  each  Is  with 
freedom  of  action.  Furthermore,  the  em- 
phasis on  International  machinery  with 
power,  suggests  that  whatever  this  machinery 
is  it  is  to  be  a  panacea  for  peace  in  our  time. 
Nothing  Is  said  about  all  the  other  steps 
which  must  be  taken,  and  for  the  most  part 
taken  first.  If  the  International  machinery 
with  power  Is  to  have  the  slightest  chance 
of  success. 

A  PCACK  PROGEAM   MORE  IMPORTAKT  THAN 
EXSOLUnOKS 

I  propose  to  discuss  today  the  Important 
steps  which  must  be  taken  to  Insure  peace 
by  protecting  our  people  against  attack  or 
threat  of  attack.  We  pursued  a  policy  lead- 
ing to  war  because  our  people  were  convinced 
that  the  German-Japanese  aggression  would 
sooner  or  later  lead  to  an  attack  on  the 
United  States  Itself.  We  are  not  engaged  In 
any  crusade  for  democracy,  or  for  the  four 
freedoms,  or  the  preservation  of  the  British 
Empire.  We  seek  a  world  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  work  out  the  destiny  of  the 
Republic,  and  solve  the  problems  of  hviman 
liberty  and  happiness,  without  physical  at- 
tack on  the  distortion  of  our  multiple  free- 
doms by  war. 

The  insvu-ance  of  peace  and  safety  in  the 
future  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  can't  be  ob- 
tained by  passing  Congressional  resolutions. 
Since  the  dawn  of  history  men  have  been 
trying  to  solve  the  problem.  Every  peace 
treaty  has  stated  as  Its  objective  perpetual 
peace  between  the  contracting  parties.  We 
had  the  Pax  Romana.  the  Great  Design  of 
Henry  of  Navarre,  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  Con- 
cert of  Europe,  the  Hague  Conventions,  the 
League  of  Nations  oX  1019,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  It  isn't  the  desire  to  csteblish  ma- 
chinery which  is  lacking.  It  Is  a  practical 
plan,  which  will  work,  and  won't  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Whether  Congress  should 
yet  dabate  the  problem  is  open  to  question, 
but  the  private  citizens  of  this  country 
should  certainly  engage  contlnuctisly  in  a 
thoughtful  analysis  and  discussion  of  the 
plans  that  are  proposed.  How  can  we  in  the 
future  insiire  peace  for  the  United  States  and 
its  p^ple? 

First.  We  must  pursue  the  war  to  a  com- 
plete and  overwhelming  victory  with  pimtsh- 
ment  and  disarmament  of  the  Axis  nations. 
That  alone  should  Insure  peace  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  It  Is  two-thirds  of  the 
problem.    There   will   be   no   aggressors   for 


years  to  come  who  wlU  dare  to  threaten  the 
world  after  they  see  the  punlahment  for 
aggression  which  modem  war  will  inflict  on 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  The  first  task  of 
the  F,  B.  I.  was  to  kill  or  capture  the  gangsters 
who  defied  society.  The  question  how  crime 
and  criminals  may  be  prevented  Is  still  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  the  sociologists. 

Second.  We  must  provide  an  Army.  Navy, 
and   Air   Force  for  our   defense   eiifflclently 
strong  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  any  na- 
tion the  idea  that  It  can  successfully  attack 
us.    Of  course  such  a  force  could  not  prevent 
air  raids  or  other  attacks,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  Etiggest  that  modem  technology  has 
removed    the    ability    of   North   America    to 
defend  Itself  against  any  nation  or  combi- 
nation of  nations.    Look  at  the  successful 
defense  of  Great  Britain  in  a  much  more  vul- 
nerable position.    It  is  said  that  democracies 
will  not  keep  up  their  armed  forces.    But  It 
is  no  argument  against  a  course  of  action 
that  one  has  not  the  sense  or  courage  to 
pursue   it.     International  machinery   is   not 
going  to  run  itself  either,  and  democracies 
win  find  It  harder  to  continue  the  necessary 
ungrudging  and  unqualified  support  for  it, 
than  they  will  to  maintain  their  own  forces. 
Third.  After  the  Initial  period  of  relief  and 
reconstruction    we   must   keep    out   of    the 
Internal    affairs    of    other    nations,    and    we 
must  learn  to  treat  with  tolerance  conditions 
and  ideologies  which  we  may  not  understand 
or  sympathize  with.    I  seem  to  see  a  tend- 
ency, especially  among  our  New  Deal  friends, 
to  make  plans  for  the  world  as  they  made 
plans    for    us    poor    Americans.     We    can't 
crusade  throughout  the  world  for  the  four 
freedoms,  or  force  milk  on  people  who  dont 
like   milk   without   making   ourselves    thor- 
oughly hated.     We  can't  force  on  the  Rus- 
sians   freedom    of    speech    and    freedom    of 
religion  if  Mr.  Stalin  doesn't  approve  of  them 
as  he  doesn't.     We  can't  force  independence 
on   India   except   as   the   British   see   fit   to 
arrange  it.    We  can   be  helpful  throughout 
the  world.    But  we  can't  be  a  meddlesome 
Matty,  or  try  to  boss  the  boots  off  the  world 
if  we  expect  to  avoid  war  in  the  future.    No 
nation  should  insist  on  interfering  with  the 
Internal  affairs  of  other  nations  unless  it  is 
prepared   lo   submit   to   the  same   interfer- 
ence Itself. 

Fourth.  The  three  programs  I  have  out- 
lined are  steps  of  purely  national  policy. 
But  I  do  not  Intend  to  stiggest  that  they  are 
BUfSclent.  We  have  sometimes  followed  tbem 
and  they  have  not  kept  us  out  of  war.  Be- 
cause any  war  today  is  likely  to  spread  over 
the  world.  I  believe  we  should  attempt 
again  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  war 
in  the  world  by  International  action.  Be- 
fore coming,  however,  to  the  question  of  an 
elaborate  international  organization  with 
power  to  outlaw  war  In  the  future  there  are 
other  direct  steps  to  be  taken.  In  the  period 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  we  have  a 
vmlque  opportunity  to  remove  some  of  the 
m«Bt  fertile  causes  of  war.  For  several  years 
the  world  will  necessarily  be  dominated  by 
the  military  forces  of  Great  Britain.  Russia. 
and  America.  The  Axis  nations  and  the  oc- 
cupied nations  will  have  to  accept  in  the 
first  instance  the  basic  world  pattern  decreed 
by  the  Allies.  The  Versailles  Treaty  failed 
largely  because  It  wholly  neglected  economic 
conditions,  and  created  countries  with  no 
visible  means  of  support.  The  Allies  must 
try  to  draw  boundaries  so  that  no  country  ia 
forced  to  remain  poverty-stricken.  -They  can 
insist  that  ctistoms  uniona  shall  ba  eatab- 
llshed  In  the  beginning,  even  If  it  la  unwise 
to  interfere  later  with  internal  tariff  arrange- 
ments. They  can  assxve  ■  supply  of  neces- 
sary raw  materials,  and  they  can  make  aome 
arrangements  to  handle  the  exports  wbleb 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  for  those  raw  mate- 
rials. The  Atlantic  Charter  says  that  the 
peace  should  "afford  assurance  that  all  the 
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Joe  Stalin  dismissing  the  Russian  army,  or 
either  of  them  turning  over  their  forces  to 
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the  armed  forces  of  America,  England,  and 
Russia. 


selves   against    any    nation    except    England 
whose  peaceful  Intentions  we  assumed;  cx- 
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men  in  all  the  landi  may  live  out  their  Ityea 
in  freedom  frcan  •  •  •  want."  This 
•eems  to  me  a  hopeless  and  therefore  un- 
fortunate aspiration  for  any  peace,  if  applied 
to  Individuals.  But  freedom  from  vast  as  an 
Ideal  for  nations  seems  possible  to  assure, 
and  It  would  reduce  one  cf  the  moat  danger- 
oai  causes  of  war.  The  cause  cannot  be 
entirely  removed  because  no  matter  what 
arrangemenu  are  made  for  a  nation,  failure 
to  conduct  lu  own  ailalrt  with  efficiency  or 
to  restrain  the  growth  of  poulatton.  may 
cause  poverty,  hardships,  and  discontent. 
How  can  we  possibly  provide  freedom  of  want 
to  China's  400  000.000.  or  India's  300.000.000. 
or  Japan's  70.000,000.  when  there  are  twice 
as  many  people  as  the  country  can  auppcrt 
5n  a  decent  sUndard  of  llvlnt?.  We  have 
not  even  solved  the  similar  problem  of  little 
Puerto  Blco's  2000,000.  with  five  Umes  the 
density  of  population  of  Cub«,  though  we 
have  poured  out  hundreds  of  miUionfl  of 
American  dollars.  But  In  Europe,  where 
wars  usually  start,  a  greatly  Improved  eco- 
nomic basis  for  peace  should  be  po6.<itale  of 
accomplishment 

Pnfth.  The  desire  for  national  freedom  Is 
one  of  the  deepest  of  human  emotions,  and 
its  suppression  has  been  the  source  of  many 
wars.  When  not  carried  to  excess.  national- 
Ism  Is  the  basts  of  individual  freedom  and 
patriotism  and  other  qualities  which  make 
life  worth  living.  Therefore  In  malting  the 
peace  settlement  we  must  provide  for  the 
•elf-deterpilnatlon  of  nations,  and  we  must 
do  it  wlttr  more  skill  and  less  theory  than 
was  used  at  Versailles.  That  Is  not  an  easy 
Job  under  any  circumstances,  but  it  can  be 
made  particularly  difficult  In  eastern  Europe 
unless  the  Rtustans  Join  sincerely  In  the  ef- 
fort to  avoid  future  nationalist  uprisings  In 
that  area.  Involved  also  is  some  revision  of 
the  coloiUal  system  to  promise  more  self- 
government  in  the  future,  and  to  establish 
some  form  of  autonomous  dependent  status 
for  countries  and  Islands  too  small  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet.  The  Atlantic  Charter 
states  clearly  that  no  territorial  changes 
ahall  be  made  that  do  not  accord  with  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned, and  that  sovereign  rights  and  self- 
government  shall  be  restored  to  those  who 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them.  In 
other  words  It  requires  that  national  free- 
dom must  be  the  basis  for  any  enduring 
peace. 

Sixth.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  demo- 
cratic governments  are  less  likely  to  be  ag- 
gressive than  autocracies.  In  the  reconstl- 
tutlon  of  governments,  therefore.  In  enemy 
and  occupied  countries,  the  Allies  should  lu 
the  first  Instance  Insist  upon  constitutions 
providing  for  elections  by  majority.  But 
there  are  dictatorships  with  which  we  can- 
not Interfere,  as  in  Russia,  China,  Brazil;  and 
the  Atlantic  Charter  correctly  recognizes  "the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of 
goveriunent  under  which  they  will  live."  so 
that  the  finest  type  of  democratic  constitu- 
tion may  later  degenerate  Into  a  Fascist  or  a 
Communist  dictatorship.  Yet  the  victory  of 
the  democracies  should  make  democracies 
more  popular,  and  in  the  immediate  post- 
war period  a  boost  can  be' given  them.  Any 
effort  to  Impose  democracy  on  the  entire 
world,  however,  would  be  impossible  and  far 
more  likely  to  cause  w^ar  than  prevent  It. 

Seventh.  The  Allies  should  provide  for  the 
revlalon  of  the  world  code  of  International 
law,  extending  It  to  provide  the  rules  and 
ideals  which  ahall  govern  the  relations  of 
•overelgn  nations  in  times  of  crisis  and  with 
relaUoQ  to  vital  national  Interests.  We  are 
pr(^?oslng  to  abolish  the  German  doctrUie 
that  "might  makes  right."  and  there  should 
b«  an  affirmatlre  statement  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  nations  of  the  world  may  live 
together  In  peace.  It  may  be  extremely  diffi- 
cx:lt.  as  I  shall  indicate  Sater.  to  work  out  the 
machinery  by  which  this  law  or  any  treaty 


shall  be  enforced,  but  if  the  law  of  peace  Is 
clear  and  definite  It  Is  much  easier  to  enlist 
In  Its  support  the  moral  forces  of  the  world 
I  believe  there  should  be  a  World  Court  to 
Interpret  the  law  as  recommended  by  your 
Bar  Association  Committee  and  to  decide  all 
cases  based  upon  such  law  which  may   be 
submitted  to  it.    There  may  be  many  ideals 
in  this  world  which  can  never  be  attained 
or  even  promoted   by  force.     We  ought   to 
dlstiniruifh  more  clearly  than  we  do  those 
ends  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  voluntary 
appeal  and  the  education  of  public  opinion, 
and  those  which  are  within  the  proper  scope 
of  official  power.     For  Instance,  the  New  Deal 
bureaucrats    would    have    accomplished    far 
more  In  the  United  States  In  food  and  price 
control  if  they  had  used  the  voluntary  ap- 
peal and  education  methods  of  the   World 
War   period   than   they   have   by   regulating 
everything  and  threatening  crack-downs  and 
prison  sentences.    And  the  same  thing  is  go- 
ing to  be  true  In  the  continued  maintenance 
of   peace     Force   may   be   necessary    in   the 
background,    but    it    won't    succeed    unles.s 
there  exists  In  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
a  public  opinion  educated  to  peace  and  to 
the  principles  of  law  on  which  it  is  founded. 
I  have  reviewed  at  some  length  the  steps 
which  must  be  taken  before  we  even  come  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  use  of  power  to 
enforce  peace.     I  have  done  so  to  show  that 
too  miKh  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  this 
question  of  power  and  the  passage  of  resolu- 
tions which   treat  our  participation   in   the 
use  of  force  as  the   panacea  on  which    all 
depends.    The  peace  of  the  American  people 
will  depend  much  more  on  the  skill  and  good 
faith  by  which  these  seven  policies  are  pur- 
sued In  the  period  immediately  after  the  war. 
Only  if  these  foundations  are  firm  can  we  go 
on  to  erect  on  them  the  international   ma- 
chinery with  power  for  which  Mr.  Ftn-BRicHx 
asks,  and  I  doubt  if  by  the  1944  election  or 
perhaps  for  several  years  after  the  armistice, 
any  definite  plan   will   be  presented  for  an 
international  organization  to  enforce  peace. 

ALTXaNATTVX  PLANS  TO   INSXTRE    PEACI 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  a  good  time  to  discuss 
and  distinguish  the  various  plans  between 
which  the  United  States  must  ultimately 
choose  as  a  matter  of  its  foreign  policy  Mr. 
FtJi3EiGHT's  plan  19  apparently  Intended  to 
rule  out  isolationism  without  stating  Just 
what  he  would  substitute  for  it.  If  by  iso- 
lationism he  means  the  position  of  those 
who  believe  we  should  retire  to  America  after 
the  war  and  take  no  Interest  in  any  associa- 
tion of  nations  or  the  actions  or  trouble  of 
other  nations.  I  don't  knew  anybody  who 
favors  it.  But  there  is  a  respectable  body  of 
opinion,  perhap.1  a  majority,  which  believes 
In  all  the  steps  I  have  suggested,  but  does  not 
think  the  United  States  should  commit  itself 
In  advance  to  take  any  action  outside  cf  its 
territory.  They  would  have  us  remain  free 
to  interfere  or  not  Interfere  according  as  we 
consider  the  occasion  of  sufficiently  vital  in- 
terest to  this  country.  This  position,  and 
not  isolationism,  has  been  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  United  States  for  150  years. 
While  I  would  myself  favor  a  change  In 
this  policy  under  certain  conditions.  I  doubt 
if  It  should  be  formally  excluded  from  ccn- 
slderatlon  at  this  time,  or  until  we  agree  on 
some  other  pr.ictlcal  policy. 

There  are  three  other  principal  policies 
which  might  be  adopted  under  the  Ful bright 
formula  of  international  machinery  with 
power.  They  are  completely  distinct  and 
contradictory.  First,  we  have  the  Ffdeial 
Union  plan  proposed  by  Henry  Streit  and 
former  Governor  Stassen,  calling  for  the  in- 
corporation of  this  country  into  an  inter- 
national state.  That  seems  to  me  the  impli- 
cation of  the  Ball  resolution  proposing  an 
International  police  force  greater  than  any 
national  force.  Second,  we  have  the  policy 
proposed  by  Walter  Lippmanu  in  his  book, 


U.  S  Foreign  Policy,  based  primarily  on  a 
defensive,  and  perhaps  offensive,  alliance  with 
the  British  Empire  and  if  possitle  with  Rus- 
sia. The  former  Interventionist  forces  In 
the  East  appear  to  be  swinging  to  this  Llpp- 
mann  alliance  policy.  Third,  an  association 
of  soverelrn  natlon.s  to  Include  the  United 
Nations  and  ultlmatelv  all  others,  covenant- 
ing together  to  use  their  forces  to  prevent 
aet^rostlon.  This  seems  to  me  the  plan  to 
which  Mr  Churchill  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  have 
leaned.  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  In  their 
public  utterances.  The  differences  between 
these  thrf-e  policies  is  greater  than  the  dif- 
ference between  either  of  them,  and  the  tra- 
ditional American  policy  of  maintaining  a 
free  hand. 

FEDEHAL    UNION 

The  theory  of  an  International  state  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  nations  and  their 
citizens  as  cur  Federal  Government  bears  to 
the  States  and  their  citizens  appears  to  me  to 
be  fantastic,  dangerous  and  impractical.  It 
is  proposed  that  it  have  a  supreme  legisla- 
ture, ex'.^cutive.  and  court.  It  would  main- 
tain an  all-powerful  military  force  able  to 
domlna'p  all  nations.  It  would  control  all 
trade,  all  seaports  and  all  airports  within  the 
varicus  nations.  Such  a  state.  In  my  opin- 
ion, would  fall  to  pieces  In  10  years.  The 
whole  Idea  is  based  on  the  union  of  the  13 
colonies  in  1787.  But  those  colonies  were 
made  up  of  men  of  similar  origin,  similar 
methods  of  thought,  similar  Ideals,  with 
similar  forms  of  government.  They  lived  ap- 
proximately the  same  kind  of  life,  with  sim- 
ilar standards  of  living.  Even  in  that  case 
one  single  difference  resulted  in  a  violent 
civil  war  75  years  later  which  almost  de- 
stroyed the  Union.  Here  we  would  be  at- 
tempting to  unite  peoples  who  do  not  under- 
stand even  how  their  new  fellow  citizens  be- 
gin to  think;  we  would  Join  democracies  with 
dictatorships.  Moslem  states  with  Christian 
states,  the  Brahman  with  the  Rotarlan,  men 
who  talk  only  Japanese  with  men  who  talk 
only  English.  We  would  attempt  to  unite  the 
most  highly  civilized  with  the  aborglnes.  the 
workman  who  earns  $20  a  day  with  th6  coolie 
who  earns  20  cents  a  day.  The  difficulties 
of  holding  together  such  a  Tower  of  Babel 
under  one  direct  government  would  be  in- 
superable. 

Furthermore,  if  It  could  remain  in  exist- 
ence at  all,  It  would  not  remain  democratic — 
if  a  state  Including  dictatorships  like  Russia, 
China.  Brazil,  and  Greece  could  ever  have 
been  democratic.  True  democracy  dejjends 
on  local  self-gnvernmtnt,  effective  access  of 
the  people  to  their  central  government,  and 
th':^  pn  trctM  11  of  Inalienable  Individual 
right.  Sumotimes  I  question  whether  the 
United  States  has  not  reached  the  limit  of 
size  under  which  the  people  of  a  nation  can 
have  a  real  voice  in  Its  government.  Cer- 
tainly a  world  government  at  Geneva  or 
Panama  would  listen  more  closely  to  the 
voice  of  cranks  and  pressure  groups  than  to 
the  voice  of  rural  Illinois,  for  instance.  It  Is 
significant  that  the  British  Empire  because  of 
its  size  has  moved  toward  decentralization  of 
government,  and  has  today  no  over-all  legis- 
lative body,  no  over-all  executive,  and  no 
over-all  police  force.  If  Canada  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  and  Eire 
are  regarded  as  too  diverse  to  be  consolidated 
into  one  government,  what  about  China, 
Japan.  Rus.-;|a.  and  Ethiopia? 

Third.  I  don't  believe  our  allies,  England 
and  Ru.=.s  a.  would  agree  for  a  moment  to 
submit  themselves  to  an  international  state 
and  have  their  seaports  and  airports  run  by 
an  international  bureaucrat.  Remember 
that  this  would  involve  scrapping  all  arma- 
ment for  an  international  police  force,  con- 
trolled by  some  International  executive  se- 
lected by  a  body  the  control  of  which  would 
rest  in  a  combination  of  member  nations  im- 
pose.ble  to  predict  It  yru  can  see  Winston 
Churchill    liquidating    the    British    fli»cn,   or 
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Joe  Stalin  dismissing  the  Russian  army,  or 
either  of  them  turning  over  their  forces  to 
President  Whoozis  of  Worldltania,  you  are 
more  clairvoyant  than  I. 

Finally  anyone  who  suggests  such  a  plan  is 
proposing  to  tear  up  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, which  has  made  this  Nation  the  great- 
est power  in  the  world  and  set  an  example  of 
successful  popular  rule  to  the  entire  world. 
We  are  asked  to  scrap  a  tried  plan  which  up 
to  this  time  has  successfully  maintained  our 
liberty  and  afforded  to  this  country  the  pro- 
tection against  Invasion  and  interference 
which  Is  the  alleged  purpose  of  all  these  in- 
ternational plans.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me 
consistent  with  American  patrlotltm,  and 
most  of  our  people  are  still  patrlcu.  If  Con- 
greso  Is  going  to  pass  any  resolution  at  all 
it  certainly  should  exclude  the  possibility  of 
an  International  supergovernment.  I  may 
say  that  the  resolution  of  Senators  Vanden- 
BERC  and  Wunx  does  exactly  that  by  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  any  proposed  Interna- 
tional arrangement  shall  be  made  between 
sovereign  nations. 

BamSH-IUSSIAN-AMEBICAN    SUPEH-ALLIANCE 

A  plan  completely  antagonistic  to  the  Stas- 
sen plan  Is  propKJsed  by  Walter  Llppmann  in 
his  recent  book  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy.  Shield 
of  the  Republic.  He  urges  that  we  form  an 
alliance  with  England.  Russia,  and  perhaps 
China.  Presumably  this  will  bind  the  parties 
to  go  to  the  defense  of  each  other  If  elthej'  is 
attacked  and  perhaps  to  Join  in  certain  of- 
fensive action.  The  alliance  is  to  be  so  strong 
that  we  cannot  be  successfully  attacked.  It 
Is  an  expression  of  the  proposition  advanced 
by  me  earlier  that  we  should  have  an  ade- 
quate army,  navy,  and  air  force  for  our  own 
defense,  as  one  of  the  means  of  discouraging 
and  preventing  an  attack,  but  It  Is  main- 
tained that  no  such  forcft  can  be  adequate  for 
that  purjxjse  without  an  alliance  at  least  with 
England.  This  pKJsition  seems  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  alliances  have  their  own  weaknesses, 
and  are  as  likely  to  fall  apart  at  crucial  mo- 
ments as  any  defensive  plans  based  on  a 
nation's  own  armed  forces.  The  whole  theory 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  will  be 
powerful  enemy  forces  seeking  to  attack  us. 
and  that  there  will  be  no  general  international 
machinery  with  power  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  armament  and  renewed  military  aggression. 
Since  by  hypothesis  this  alliance  is  to  be 
stronger  than  any  possible  opposition,  it  will 
have  at  least  a  benevolent  control  over  the 
entire  world.  While  it  is  suggested  that  this 
alliance  may  grow  into  an  international  asso- 
ciation, that  appears  to  be  an  after  thought. 
The  alliance  is  to  come  first  and  is  to  remain 
in  effect  so  that  It  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can 
develop  Into  something  fundamentally  differ- 
ent. 

The  book  Is  brilliantly  written  and  it  will 
have  a  profound  effect  on  American  public 
opinion.  It  will  obtain  much  support  be- 
cause undoubtedly  in  the  few  years  after  the 
war  Europe  will  be  dominated  by  the  British. 
American,  and  Russian  Armies,  and  perhaps 
by  some  formal  trusteeship  by  those  nations 
during  the  period  of  reconstruction.  It  is 
olten  easier  to  continue  such  existing  powers 
than  to  surrender  them.  The  idea  may  ap- 
peal also  to  the  nationalistic  sentiment  of 
those  Americans  who  picture  America  domi- 
nating the  alliance  and  the  world.  It  may 
appeal  to  the  do-gooders  who  regard  it  as 
the  manifest  destiny  of  America  to  confer  the 
benefits  of  the  New  Deal  on  every  Hottentot. 
The  fact  that  it  Is  Inconsistent  with  all  the 
Ideals  so  eloquenly  stated  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt  does  not  seem  to  be 
noticed  by  the  followers  of  those  statesmen. 
It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  wars  can- 
'  not  be  prevented  by  the  education  of  the 
human  race  to  a  rule  of  law  and  order  or  by 
any  International  arrangement,  but  only  by 


the  armed  forces  cf  America.  England,  and 
Russia. 

Fundamentally  this  is  imperialism.    It  de- 
rides the  idea  that  we  can  defend  the  United 
States,   or  America,   without  sea  bases  and 
air  bases  In  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.     It  Is 
said  that  we  cannot  be  safe  unless  our  forces 
are  equal  to  the  Job  cf  meeting  all  our  com- 
mitments,   that    is    of    defending    America. 
Greenland.  Iceland.  Alaska,  the  Philippines, 
and  perhaps  Australia  and  England  against 
any  possible  combination.    For  that  pxirpose 
we  must  control  all  the  sea  lanes  and  all  the 
air  laues  over  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
Obviously  if  this  is  sound  policy  for  us,  it  is 
sound  policy  for  every  other  nation.     Eng- 
land must  control  all  the  oceans.    Holland 
must  control  the  routes  to  the  Indies.    Russia 
miut  have  bases  on  all  sides  of  the  Baltic  and 
control    the    north    Pacific    because    Bering 
Strait  cannot  be  reached  except  by  sea  or  air. 
If  we  must  have  bases  In  Africa  to  defend 
South  America  why   doesn't  France  or  any 
other  African  power  have  to  have  bases  In 
South   America   to   defend   Africa  from  \is? 
Since  many  nations  are  dependent  on  im- 
ported  food   for   their  very   existence,   they 
must  each  dominate  the  sea  lanes  over  which 
that  food  must  travel.    The  theory  can  only 
lead  to  vast  national  armaments  in  all  parts 
of  the  world;    every   nation  or  at   any   rate 
every  alliance  of  nations  must  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  seas,  which  means,  control  the  world. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  militarism, 
the  very  existence  of  huge  armaments  poten- 
tially aggressive  is  a  cause  cf  war.    They  are 
a  tinder  box  which   any  spark  may  ignite. 
Those  who  control  them  unconsciously  desire 
to  see  them  in  action.    They  create  a  profes- 
sion of  militarists.     The  plan  is  at  variance 
with   paragraph   8   of    the   Atlantic   Charter 
which  provides  for  the  disarmament  of  the 
Axis    Nations,    and    "all    other    practicable 
measures  which  will  lighten  for  peace-loving 
peoples  the  crushing  burden  of  armaments." 
Mr.  Llppmann  bases  his  plea  for  an  English 
defensive  alliance  on   the  claim  that  from 
1823  to  1900  we  depended  on  an  understand- 
ing with  England  which  gave  us  the  British 
Fleet  to  enforce   the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
that   from   1900   to    1940  our   foreign   policy 
was  bankrupt   because  our  Army  and  Navy 
were  not  large  enough  to  enforce  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  defend  the  Philippines.    As  for 
the  earlier  period  there  was  a  long  succes- 
sion of  eminent  American  Secretaries  of  State 
from  John  Quincy  Adams  to  Seward  and  Ol- 
ney  and  Hay  who  certainly  would  be  very 
much  sturprised  to  learn  that  there  was  any 
alliance  of  any  kind  with  England,  express  or 
Implied,  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine.    It 
was  always  doubtful  whether  a  little  Nation 
like   the   United    States   could    enforce    the 
policy.    But  we  could  make  a  lot  of  trouble 
for  anyone  who  violated  It;  and  we  relied  on 
the  fact  that  European  nations  could  find 
other  areas  In  the  world  more  attractive  for 
colonization  or  exploitation,  and  were  usu- 
ally Involved  In  quarrels  between  themselves. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  number  of  different 
races  In  Etirope  is  so  great,  the  racial  feelings 
so  strong,  the  physical  conditions  so  diverse, 
that  no  nation  since  Rome  has  ever  been 
able  to  conquer  all  of  Europe  or  dominate 
any  great  part  of  It  for  long.    England  and 
Russia  are  Just  as  much  a  part  of  Europe  as 
Prance  and  Germany.    Neither  has  even  been 
conquered.    A  pwUcy  affecting  South  America 
or  the  Far  East  therefore  was  carried  out,  and 
can  still  be  carried  out,  with  Vait  certain  as- 
sumption that  it  win  not  meet  a  combined 
European  opposition.  ^ 

As  for  the  period  after  1900  our  foreign 
policy  was  undoubtedly  based  on  a  mistaken 
assumption  that  one  nation  would  not  wan- 
tonly attack  another.  But  we  had  a  Navy 
from  1900  to  1914  adequate  to  defend  our- 


selves against  any  nation  except  England 
whose  peaceful  intentions  we  assumed:  ex- 
cept for  our  position  In  the  Philippines  which 
we  always  intended  to  be  temporary.  After 
the  World  War  we  maintained  the  same  posi- 
tion. The  disarmament  treaties  so  divided 
naval  strength  that  again  we  had  adequate 
protection  against  any  combination  of  coun- 
tries which  did  not  Include  England.  Again 
the  Philippines  were  regarded  as  indefensible 
and  were  to  be  made  independent  ahortly. 

It  was  only  after  the  expiration  of  the 
naval  treaties  that  our  foreign  policy  became 
bankrupt.  Then  we  permitted  Japan,  to  in- 
crease lu  Navy  while  we  neglected  to  mod- 
ernize our  own  sufficiently.  Then  we  failed 
like  France  and  England  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession  in  military  aviation,  and  let 
Hitler  assume  control  of  the  air.  But  Hitler 
only*  came  Into  power  in  1033.  and  before 
tiiat  airplanes  were  forbidden  to  Germany 
and  its  Army  limited  to  100.000  men.  If  we 
had  developed  a  sufficient  land-based  air 
force  it  seenu  now  that  we  could  even  have 
defended  the  Philippines. 

Nor  was  there  anything  isolationist  about 
cur  foreign  policy  In  the  twenties  after  the 
first  refusal  to  Join  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  disarmament  treaties,  tjie  Eight  Power 
Pact  In  the  Pacific,  tlie  Kellogg  treaties  were 
all  efforts  to  work  with  other  nations.  We 
were  willing  to  go  further  than  the  British 
in  the  Imposition  of  sanctions  against  Japan 
and  Italy.  In  the  Dawes  and  Toung  plans 
we  attempted  to  help  in  solving  the  economic 
trouble  brought  on  Europe  by  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  One  of  President  Hoover's  last  acts 
was  to  secure  the  postponement  of  repara- 
tions and  the  freezing  of  the  German  short- 
term  credits.  Our  foreign  policy  was  never 
bankrupt.  In  his  eagernees  to  support  a  pre- 
conceived thesis.  Mr.  Llppmann  eeems  to  me 
to  have  distorted  historical  fact. 

The  policy  which  he  advocates  would  have 
promoted  war  In  the  past  and  would  pro- 
mote war  In  the  future.  I  have  pointed  out 
how  it  would  promote  mlUtarLsm,  one  of 
the  causes  of  war.  But  it  has  other  dan- 
gerous results.  A  military  alliance  presup- 
poses an  enemy  threatening  war.  A  mili- 
tary alliance  is  always  an  alliance  against 
someone.  It  arouses  the  antagoniam  of  the 
world  and  leads  to  the  formation  promptly 
of  a  counteralllance.  Once  the  whole  world 
Is  lined  up  in  two  opposing  camps  another 
world  war  Is  only  a  question  of  time.  To 
avoid  that  condition  Is  the  very  purpose  of 
all  the  Ideals  ^nd  plans  for  any  kind  of 
world  federation  for  peace. 

A  defensive  military  alliance  based  on  a 
control  of  all  the  sea  lanes  and  air  lanes  of  the 
world  is  bound  to  produce  Imperialism.  Our 
fingers  will  be  in  every  pie.  Our  military 
forces  will  work  with  our  commercial  forces 
to  obtain  as  much  of  world  trade  as  we  can 
lay  our  hands  on.  We  will  occupy  all  the 
strong  strategic  points  in  the  world  and  try 
to  maintain  a  force  so  preponderant  that 
none  shall  dare  attack  us.  How  long  can 
nations  restrain  themselves  from  using  such 
force  with  Just  a  little  of  the  aggreaaivenees 
of  Germany  and  Japan?  Look  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  Empire,  bow  a  trading 
post  in  India  extended  itself  into  a  rule  over 
300.000.000  people,  how  the  Boer  War  led  to 
the  domination  of  the  Transvaal,  bow  the 
desire  for  Chinese  trade  led  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Hong  Kong.  Potential  power  over 
other  nations,  however  benevolent  Its  pur- 
pose, leads  Inevitably  to  imperialism. 

Any  policy  based  primarily  on  alUancee  Is 
an  abandonment  of  the  ideals  on  which  the 
American  Republic  is  founded.  It  sutaU- 
tutes  force  for  a  rule  of  law  in  the  making  oC 
which  law  all  those  participate  who  are  to  be 
governed.  It  establishes  government  without 
the  consent  of  the  governed.    It  Is,  of  course. 
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Inconsistent  with  the  Atlantic  Charter,  for- 
maUy  appror-Ml  tj  83  XTnited  Nations.    The 
flnt  clause  of  that  docoment  says.  "The  coun- 
tries seek  no  aggnuullsement.  territorial  or 
other."    Tet  here  certainly  is  a  substantial 
aggrandisement  of  power  plus  the  seizure  of 
any  bases  which  may  be  tlumght  necessary. 
Ttu  desire  to  secure  the  alliance  with  Russia 
has  led  Mr.  Llppman  to  sacrifice  the  third 
clause  at  the  Atlantic  Charter  promUing  the 
restoration  of  setf-govemment  to  those  na- 
tions who  hare  been  forcibly  deprlTcd  of  it, 
for  be  assumes  that  Russia  will  Uke  over  the 
Baltic  sutcs.  idid  in  his  cacemess  for  the 
Ruaslan  aOiasos  he  seems  prepared  to  go  a 
long  way  in  conceding  Ruasun  dommsMon 
over  Poland  and  all  the  ottier  border  sutes. 
He  U  proposing  to  substitute  for  the  sppea«e- 
ment  of  Oermany,  any  sppeasement  of  Russia 
necessary  to  lecure  an  sJllance.    He  proposes 
to  iutMtitute  for  American  IsolatlonUm.  the 
laolaticnum  of  BrtUln.  America.  Russia,  and 
perhaps  Chins  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

nnslly  my  own  opinion  Is  that  we  are  not 
fitted  to  a  role  of  Imperialism  and  would  fall 
In  any  attempt  at  world  domination.  We  do 
not  have  the  Interest  or  the  temperament  to 
make  a  success.  We  aie  so  strongly  demo- 
cratic that  we  don't  approve  of  ruthleuness 
even  when  necessary  for  success.  We  permit 
our  oo'.onlal  problems  to  be  determined  by 
domestic  policies.  We  don't  really  want  to 
boss  other  peoples,  and  so  we  don't  do  it  well. 
If  we  did  succeed  In  becoming  Imperialists 
abroad  it  would  be  likely  to  change  our  whole 
attitude  at  home.  We  are  in  enough  danger 
from  totalitarianism  now.  without  abandon- 
ing the  ideal  of  a  rule  of  democratic  law  In 
foreign  relations. 

There  may  be  some  question  whetlier  the 
Fullirtght  resolution  covers  the  Llppman 
plan,  but  on  the  whole  I  believe  It  does  A 
Brltlah-Amerlcan-Russisn  alliance  la  prob- 
attly  international  machinery,  and  It  certainly 
has  the  power.  I  should  prefer  a  resolution 
not  sufflclently  broad  to  cover  tills  plan  of 
imperialism. 

OaCANTZATIONS  Of  SOVIKZIGN   NATIONS 

The  plan  for  an  enforced  peace  which  ac- 
cords most  closely  with  the  Ideals  of  the 
American  Repukilic.  and  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  Is  that  for  an  Association  of  Nations 
to  include  the  United  Nations  and  the  neu- 
trals and.  after  a  period  of  probation,  the 
Axis  Nations.  It  would  be  supported  by 
covenants  between  sovereign  nations  agree- 
ing to  determine  their  disputes  by  the  law 
of  natlona  and  Judicial  decision  or  by  arbi- 
tration. It  would  further  be  supported  by 
covenants  to  Join  In  the  use  of  force  against 
any  nation  determined  to  be  an  aggressor  by 
the  declalon  of  some  International  tribunal. 
Frankly,  this  Is  an  obligation  which  the 
American  people  may  l>e  loath  to  undertake. 
but  I  believe  they  will  underuke  it,  because 
they  know  that  if  war  is  not  prevented  at 
the  start  under  modern  conditions,  it  is  more 
than  likely  to  spread  throughout  the  world. 
Certainly  this  plan  Is  to  be  preferred  to  an 
international  state  or  a  Brltish-American- 
Russlsn  offcDsive-defenslTe  alliance. 

But  there  are  certamly  conditions  to  be  in- 
sisted on.  First,  force  shovUd  not  be  called 
for  against  any  nation  becavise  of  any  in- 
ternational domestic  policy,  except  rearma- 
ment in  excess  of  a  quota  Imposed  or  agreed 
to.  Interference  in  domestic  policies,  even 
such  vital  matters  as  tariffs  or  the  treat- 
ment of  minorities,  would  be  more  likely  to 
make  war  than  prevent  it.  The  teat  is:  Is 
the  subject  one  on  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  be  willing  to  have  other 
natlona  interfere  with  our  Internal  action? 
If  not.  we  should  not  attempt  to  Impose  such 
Intarferene*  on  others.  Second,  the  cove- 
nant muat  be  preceded  by  an  economic  ar- 
rangement fair  to  all  nations,  and  by  polit- 


ical arrangements  providing  for  proper  self- 
determination.    The    covenant,    of    course, 
xauKt  provide  for  the  revision  of  boundaries 
and  obligations,  but  essentially  we  will  be 
asked  to  guarantee  the  stattis  quo.    We  can - 
pot  make  that  guarantee  unless  the  status 
quo  is  fair  to  all  peoples  and  gives  them  a 
chance  to  live,  and  therefore  affords  a  reason- 
able  hope   that   peace   can    be   maintained. 
Third,  I  believe  that  any  obligation  to  use 
force  in  Europe  should  only  be  secondary, 
not  to  be  effective  until  the  peace-loving  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  exhsusted  their  own 
resources.    This    Is     in     accord     with     Mr 
Churchill's  suggestion  of  s  council  of  Europe 
under  the  association  of  nations,    We  can- 
not help  solve  the  problems  of  Europ*  unless 
the  great  msjorlty  of  the  European  nations 
first  agree  on  whst  that  solution  should  be. 
;       I  quite  sgree  that  It  may  be  Impossible  to 
I    work  out  an  association  of  nations,  but  that 
Is  no  reason  for  not  trying.     Russia  may  in- 
sist on  conditions   In  eastern  Europe  (^r  in 
eastern  Asia  In  conflict  with   our  lnii'.:t«?nce 
on  self-determination  of  peoples,  but  I  hopo 
not.     England  may  Insist  on  an  empire  which 
our  people  do  not  care  to  support,  but  I  do 
not  think  so.    The  question  of  relative  rep- 
resentation In  tribunals  to  pass  on  questlon.s 
Involving  the  use  of  force  is  always  difficult 
to  adjust.     But  If  Mr.  Fulbrlghfs  resolutions 
were  confined  to  machinery  of  the  character 
I  have  described  I  should  be  glad  to  sup- 
port It. 

CONCLUSION 

I  don't  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
conelcfer  what  our  alternative  course  should 
be  if  the  effort  to  establish  an  association 
of  nations  based  on  law  and  orderly  Justice. 
with  enforcement  provisions,  should  fall. 
Let  us  not  assume  that  It  will  fail.  But  If 
It  failed  we  would  then  be  confronted  wi»h 
a  choice  between  the  Llppmann  plan  of  a 
defensive  alliance  with  England  and  Russia 
desltrned  to  dominate  the  world,  or  an  Inde- 
pendent policy  with  no  obligations  assumed 
In  advance.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
should  prefer  the  continuation  of  our  tra- 
ditional policy,  with  the  hope  that  the  time 
might  soon  come  when  an  International 
agreement  might  be  reached. 

In  the  meantime  we  could  proceed  with 
the  seven  points  I  first  suggested  Including 
provision  for  our  own  defense,  and  actively 
Interest  ourselves  in  assisting  those  nations 
who  desire  our  help  to  beccrue  self-support- 
ing economlcall;  We  could  judge  of  the 
seriousness  of  any  crisis  which  may  arise  in 
the  world  and  weigh  the  need  of  interference 
by  our  armed  forces.  England  and  ourselves 
could  assume  that  neither  would  atack  the 
other,  and  be  free  to  cooperate  in  any  emer- 
gency. That  policy  has  not  brought  upon 
us  efther  catastrophe  or  Invasion  in  the  past 
and  is  not  likely  to  do  so  In  the  futuie. 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  the  infinite  com- 
plications which  we  face  in  foreign  policy, 
and  the  great  difference  of  principles  involved 
in  the  alternatives  presented.  I  have  tried 
to  Indicate  that  we  show  a  complete  lack  of 
grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  peace  policy,  if 
we   debate   only    the    question    of   force. 

I  suggest  that  Instead  of  passing  vague 
resolutions  about  machinery  with  force  we 
ought  to  discuss  the  basic  principles  by 
which  we  can  hope  to  assure  a  peace  In  the 
world,  which  will  enable  America  to  work 
out  her  destiny  at  home.  The  time  has  not 
come  when  the  President,  or  Congress,  or 
the  people  Sn  make  a  final  decision,  because 
we  do  not  know  the  conditions  which  wUl 
exist  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Until  that  time 
comes  I  do  not  believe  we  should.  If  we 
could,  tie  our  hands  against  the  adoption 
of  any  policy  which  the  American  people  after 
due  consideration  may  then  desire  to  adopt. 
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HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
n«  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tue$dav.  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  BURTON,  Mr,  President,  I  Mk 
unanlmou.i  conHcnt  to  have  printed  In 

I  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addrets 

I  on  Bimalc  Resolution  114,  lis  nature,  and 
Us  mi.N.slon.  dfllvred  by  mc  at  Carnr-gle 
Hall,  New  York  City,  September  12, 1943. 

I  There  bcinB  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  tu  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

I  as  foUo'-vs: 

'       My  task  is  to  explain  the  terms  of  Senate 

;    Rcsclulion  114,  its  status,  the  need  for  the 

I  action  it  proposes  and  what  we  should  do  to 
secure   that   action. 

The  entire  resolution,  of  209  words.  Is  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Senate  advises  that  the 
United  States  take  the   Initiative  In  calling 

I  meetings  of  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  organl- 

'  zation  of  the  United  Nations  with  specific 
and  limited   authority — 

1.  To  assist  in  coordinating  and  fully  utll- 

I  Izing  the  military  and  economic  resources  of 
all  member  nations  in  the  prosecution  of  the 

I    war  apainst   the  Axis. 

i  2.  To  establi.-h  temporary  administrations 
for  Axis-controlled  areas  of  the  world  as  these 
are  occupied  by  United  Nations  forces,  until 
such  time  as  permanent  governments  can  be 

I   established. 

3.  To  administer  relief  and  assistance  in 
economic  rehabilitation  in  territories  of  mem- 
ber nations  needing  such  aid  and  In  Axis  ter- 

1    ritory  occupied  by  United  Nations  forces. 

I       4    To  establish  procedures  and  machinery 

'  for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  dis- 
agreements between  nations. 

5  To  provide  for  the  assembly  and  main- 
tenance of  a  United  Nations  military  force 
and  to  suppress  by  Immediate  use  of  such 
force  any  future  attempt  at  military  aggres- 
sion by  any  nation 

\  ThHt  the  Senate  further  advises  that  any 
establlshn^ent  cf  such  United  Nations  or2:?.nl- 

'  zation  provide  machinery  for  Its  modification, 
for  the  delegation  of  additional  specific  and 
limited  functicn.s  to  such  organization,  and 
for  admission  of  other  nations  to  membership, 
and    that    mcmbrr    nations    should    commit 

{    themEclves  to  seek  no  territorial  aggrandize- 

I    ment. 

i  This  resolution  sometimes  Is  called  the 
B2H2  resolution.     This  Is  because  it  was  In- 

I    trcduccd  by  Senator  Ball  of  Minnesota  and 

!  myself.  Senator  Burton  of  Ohio,  both  of 
wh  sp  rarae-  becin   with  "B,"  and  by  Sena- 

;    tor  Hatch  of  New  Mexico  and  Senator  RUl 

!  of  Alabama,  both  of  whose  names  begin 
with  "H"  We  call  It  "the  resolution  to  win 
the  peace."     It   Is   merely   a   Senate    resolu- 

'  tion  as  distinguished  from  a  concurrent  or 
Joint  re^tllut;on  of  the  Senate  and  House  ol 
Representatives.     It,  therefore,  does  not  re- 

I  quire  either  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
or  the  signature  of  the  President.  It  Is  not 
subject  to  veto.  It  can  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  present  and  when 
so  adopted  It  will  expre.ss  the  advice  of  the. 
Senate}  and  it  will  not  purport  to  do  more. 
It  cannot  bind  our  Government  to  a  treaty. 
It  does  not  give  anyr^ne  a  "blank  check"  to 

I    fill   In   and   bind  our   Government   to   any- 
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thing.  A  treaty  can  bind  our  Government 
only  v.hrn  made  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  ;iiid  consent  of  the  Senile  and  pro- 
vided   f.vc-thi:ds    cf    the    Seniiturs    present 

concur. 

ST.\rL-S     O:-     RrSOLUTlON 

Tills  rc^o^'iti^m  ".a*  Introduced  Mnrrh  16. 
194.3  It  a  pending  before  a  fubrommitlee 
of  the  Senate  C  nimlttec  on  For'-Rti  Rfla- 
tlnrs  If  It  1*  f  ivornbly  rrp'ntrd  by  the 
C'>miiiltt<f  and  a'lopt^d  by  the  Srnate,  it 
w:ll  fidvi.**-  thf  Prfidcnt  that  in  th»-  f.plnion 
of  ih«-  fy-natp  It  would  b<>  In  tli«>  public 
liitrr«-».t  lor  Ihi-  Ui.ited  BHitrs  to  t.ilcr  ihr 
Inltltttlvr  m  c.)\V.i%  mcethiK"  "'  rl•pr^*rnl- 
uliv. «.  of  the  Ut.lt«-(1  Nations  with  u  vn-w 
to  >.-tiitii.i;  frfiiTi  such  met-tinus  a  r<com- 
inrM»r'i.fio>,  lit  a  trfi'.ty,  and  pt-rhap*  of  oihfr 
DUrf'in.  ntft,  proMdinu  lor  the  formntion  of 
nil  ortrti.Uiilion  ol  the  United  Nations  with 
hi;«citic  and  liinitpd  p^^wer  relBting  to  the 
I  roherut  en  (t  the  war  and  to  the  maln- 
ttui'iire  01  a  liulliif;  peace,  Bc-CiiUte  ^uch  a 
trcft':-  v."uld  n  quire  the  concurrt-iice  ot  two- 
tliirds  of  tlio  Senators  then  present,  it  would 
be  eiuouia^nm.  althouch  not  es;.entlal.  If 
thl.'.  resolution  Itseir  received  t!ie  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  Scnalor.s  piescnt 
at  the  tune  of  its  adoption. 

ABOVK  PARTISANSHIP 

Thi.';  resolution  was  Introduced  by  the  two 
Republican  and  two  Democratic  Senators 
whom  I  have  named,  co  as  to  lift  the  issues 
It  prci-ents  above  partisanfhip.  Theie  1;^  no 
rocm  on  thcs.^  issues  to  con&ider  anything 
but  the  best  intcre-fts  of  the  poop'.e  of  the 
United  States  cf  America  as  a  whole  Par- 
ti.sans'.up  en  these  issues  will  endanger  seri- 
ously the  ab.lity  of  the  Senate  to  .-secure  any 
action  tec.';i:s3  a  two-thirds  vote  is  needed 
for  tlie  ratifjcatJon  of  any  treaty,  yet  neither 
partv  h.^.s  two-tliuds  cf  the  Senate,  and 
neither  party  15  likely  to  have  two-thirds  cf 
the  Senate  at  any  t:me  when  it  v.'ill  consider 
those  issues. 

TIIF     TV.  O-THIRDS     Efl.E 

Under  cur  C, institution,  seme  interna- 
tional understandings  can  be  reached  by 
executive  agreement  without  any  exprcfs 
authorization  of  the  Congress.  Oihcrs  can 
be  auihorized  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  seems  clear,  how- 
ever, that  an  agreement  that  concludes  the 
greatrst  of  all  wars,  establi.^hcs  peace 
throuyhout  the  world,  and  provides  !■  r  the 
maintenance  of  that  peace,  will  rise  to  the 
highest  dignity  of  international  agreements. 
As"  such  it  would  come  within  that  third 
cla^s  of  agreements  v.hich  the  Constitution 
recncnizcs  as  treaties.  These  can  be  made 
only  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  S:nate.  and  provided  two- 
third.«  of  the  Senatoit  present  concur.  It  is 
toward  securing  such  a  majority  that  our 
efforts  are  directed. 

The    unufur.l    requirements    of    thi5    two- 
thirds   rule  cannot    be   too   strongly   empha- 
sized.    It    is   contrary  to   the   usual   rule   of 
pcpular  government  that  places  its  faith  In 
the    sound    Judgment    of    a    bare    majority. 
The   two-thiid.s  rule  calls  for   a  majority  of 
two  to  one.     It   means  that  even   though   a 
substantial  majority  of  the  sovereiun  people 
of   the   United   States  favor   the   treaty,   and 
a    substantial    mr.jority    of    their    Senators 
•  favor  the  treaty:    yet.  if  the  roll  call  shows 
that  over  onc-third  of  the  Senators  present 
have   voted   "No"    on    the   question   of   con- 
currence   in    the    treat...   then    the   minority 
wins,    and    the    majority    loses.     In    such    a 
case    the   Nation    would    be   deprived   of    the 
benefits  of   a   treaty   that   a   majority   of   its 
people  and  a  majority  of  its  Senators  favor. 
A  two-thirds  rule  thus  means  a  one-third 
control      This  makes  it  difficult  to  take  any 
action.     If  the   tv.o-thirds  rule  had   applied 
In    ti'."    ratifyir.j     bodies    of    the    Thiiteen 
Ori£.;  al  and  Sovereign  Statch  v,e  m.^ht  never 


have  had  the  United  States  of  America,  be- 
cause the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  ratified  by  less  than  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  the  ratifying  bodies  of  six  of 
those  States. 

A   VlCTOtT  WOaTHT  OF  m  PKlCt 

It  Is  for  us,  however,  to  observe  this  con- 
stitutional provision  and  to  mske  sure  that 
the  txst  intercsU  of  the  people  as  a  whole  sre 
served,  rather  than  defeated,  by  It.  This 
makes  It  necessary  for  members  of  both 
parties  to  do  th»  work  required  to  develop 
such  wlde-sprrod  undrrrtandlrig  of  and  sup- 
P'jrt  of  M  sound  irr;ity  of  pesre  and  of  sound 
menns  for  mslniaininK  the  p«!oce  that  the 
treaty  will  command  inor*'  than  a  2  to  1 
msjotity  in  thr  Hrnuir.  When  the  is«u«  U 
made  clear  and  the  ne«-d  U  understood,  X 
believe  that  far  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
people  and  of  the  Senate  will  support  such  a 
treaty  as  will  mak«'  it  oj  sure  at  possible  that 
cur  victory  fhall  be  worth  the  immeasurable 
price  paid  for  it.  The  only  kind  of  victory 
that  can  be  worth  thit  price  Is  one  thst  will 
establish  for  generations  to  come  a  Just,  a 
lasting  and  a  living  peace  that  will  open  to 
America  and  to  the  world  a  far  more  practical 
opportunity  than  ever  before  has  been  opened 
to  ertabllsh  and  maintain,  "Peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  toward  men."  If  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  is  not  secured  our  victory  will 
be  empty  and  we  fhall  not  have  kept  faith 
with  those  who  died  for  it.  Certainly  much 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  want 
peace  to  endure.  We  must  translate  that 
desire  into  constructive  action. 

THE   ACTION   PROPOSED 

Senate  Resolution  114  leads  the  way  In  a 
common  sense  and  straight-forward  manner 
towards  such  a  peace.  It  advises  the  calling 
of  meeting.?.  This  means  more  than  one 
meeting.  It  advises  meetings  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Nations.  This  means 
renresentatives  cf  all  the  United  Nations. 
This  includes  both  large  and  small  United 
Nations.  On  some  issues  the  meetings  may 
well  Include  fewer  than  ail  the  United  Na- 
tions because  all  of  them  will  not  be  affected, 
but  in  considering  the  final  issues  of  organ- 
ization and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
against  aggression  all  should  take  part. 

It  advises  that  the  meetings  be  called  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  organization  of 
the  United  Nations  with  specific  and  limited 
authority.  Any  organization  recommended 
by  these  meetings  of  representatives  will  be 
subject  to  the  constitutional  approval  of  the 
several  nations,  including  our  own.  before  it 
becomes  binding  upon  those  respective  na- 
tions. 

While  the  resolution  does  not  expressly 
say  so.  It  sponsors  hope  that  the  President, 
when  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Senate 
in  calling  meetings  of  the  representatives 
of  the  United  Nations,  will  Include  among 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  appropriate  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  especially  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

While  the  resolution  does  not  expressly 
say  so,  I  hope  that  the  President  will  Initiate 
meetings  not  only  to  discuss  the  general 
organization  of  the  United  Nations,  but  also 
other  meetings  to  pass  promptly  upon  such 
other  matters  of  International  concern  as 
international  aviation  and  International 
exchange. 

The  first  three  of  the  specific  and  limited 
authorities  listed  in  the  resolution  are  obvi- 
ous subjects  for  consideration  in  any  early 
organization  of  the  United  Nations.  Prog- 
ress has  been  made  on  them  since  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  resolution.  They  include 
military  and  economic  cooperation  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  temporary 
adminlstraticn,  relief,  and  rehabilitation  of 
occupied  territories. 

Tlie  fourth  authority  suggested  Is  the  au- 
thority to  establish  procedures  and  machin- 


ery for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and 
disagreements  between  nations.  This  Implies 
a  court  for  the  determination  of  Justiciable 
questions  and  some  form  of  council  or  con- 
ference for  the  orderly  consideration  of  ques- 
tions of  international  policy. 

The  fifth  authority  Is  Tltally  ImporUnt, 
It  provides  for  the  assembly  and  maintenance 
of  a  United  Nations  mlUUry  force  for  the 
suppression  by  immediate  use  of  such  force  of 
any  future  sttempt  at  military  afgrcaslon  by 
any  nation. 

This  auggr*ts  the  need  for  unity  among  th« 
United  Nations  from  a  military  standpoint, 
in  peace  as  well  as  In  war,  It  recognUes  the 
need  for  mlllUry  sublllty  throughout  ih« 
world  ft*  well  as  within  each  sovereign  sUte. 
In  winning  the  war  the  United  Nations  will 
have  demonstrated  thr  efTActlveness  of  their 
united  action.  On  the  day  of  victory  the 
united  military  forces  of  the  United  Nations 
will  have  defeated  the  greatest  attack  ever 
made  upon  civilization.  It  will  be  eqtially 
clear,  on  that  day.  that  at  long  as  the  forces 
of  the  United  Nations  are  thus  united,  there 
will  be  military  stability  and  that  whenever 
those  forces  cease  to  be  thus  united  there 
will  arise  a  corresponding  military  uncer- 
tainty. 

This  clause  suggests  that  having  won  the 
military  championship  of  the  w^orld  that  the 
United  Nations  keep  their  championship 
team  together.  Failure  to  do  so  will  compel 
each  nation  to  arm  itself  against  an  un- 
certainty unnecessarily  created  by  the  United 
Nations  themselves.  The  cost,  the  man- 
power and  the  materials  needed  to  maintain 
these  armaments  to  offset  this  uncertainty 
will  handicap  and  perhaps  prevent  the  re- 
establishment  of  internal  economic  stability 
In  every  great  nation  Including  our  own. 

Each  of  the  United  Nations  owes  an  obli- 
gation to  its  own  psople  and  to  its  allies  to 
find  a  way  to  substitute  military  certainty 
for  military  uncertainty.  Only  In  this  way 
can  future  military  expenditures  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  terms  consistent  with  world- 
wide stability. 

AVIATION 

Aviation  makes  this  plan  practical  today 
where  20  years  ago  It  was  Impractical.  The 
essential  value  of  an  United  Nations  air  force 
to  the  world  today  can  be  compared  with  the 
essential  value  of  a  modern  fire  department 
to  a  city.  Nearly  any  fire  can  be  stopped 
with  the  use  of  a  bucket  of  water  or  single 
fire  extinguisher  If  the  fire  equipment 
reaches  the  fire  while  the  fire  Is  small.  To- 
day, a  United  Nations  air  force  can  reach  any 
international  danger  point  In  less  than  60 
hours.  The  military  stability  of  the  world 
thus  for  the  first  time  Is  brought  within  the 
practical  control  of  the  law-enforcing  ma- 
chinery of  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world. 

Finally,  the  Senate  In  this  resolution  ad- 
vises that  provision  be  made  among  the 
United  Nations  for  amendments  to  their 
Initial  organization,  for  the  addition  of  new 
functions,  for  the  admission  of  new  members 
and  for  the  requirement  that  member  na- 
tions commit  themselves  to  seek  no  terri- 
torial aggrandizement.  These  provisions 
seek  to  meet  changing  conditions;  they  are 
safeguards  against  future  wars." 

ACTION  NXTDED 

The  most  helpful  action  that  citizens  can 
take  to  support  this  program  is  to  speak  or 
write  to  their  Senators,  their  Representa- 
tives, and  especially  to  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  In  favor 
of  the  oijjectlves  of  Se.nate  Resolution  114 
"to  win  the  peace." 

It  Is  not  Important  that  this  resolution  b« 
adopted  under  Its  present  number,  in  It* 
present  form,  or  under  Its  present  sponsor- 
ship. Its  substance  and  objectives,  however, 
are  important.  It  is  vital  that  there  be 
Widespread   support    of   continued   unity   of 
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KfUtarr  •ctton  tmong  all  the  Uxittad  Rattoni. 
It  li  TlUl  that  Um  foralgn  paUey  oC  Um 
Uikltad  SUtM  b«  •  d««r  an*  practical  poUcy 
to  pf«««mt  Um  tn«le  icpetttlan  of  two  waltA 
«mn  tn  on*  geoOTatlon.  It  to  vttal  that  tba 
pMkcc  and  aUbiUty  of  America  ba  nfted  abora 
partlaaniiilp.  peraonallttoa.  and  pnjudlcea. 
It  la  Tttal  that  America  beooma  a  land  filled 
wttta  opportunltlea  far  oar  children  and  our 
ehJldivn'a  dUldran.  Finally,  It  Is  vital  that 
vlien  the  youi^  man  who  win  tt,lB  war  coom 
home  to  America  that  they  find  here  the 
America  ot  which  they  think,  at  which  they 
1.  and  for  whkii  they  fight. 


Safcfffifirfiaf  ef  Cml  RifliH 


■XTSN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  aOBTB  CAaOLXMA 

in  m  8BIATS  OF  THE  UNl'l'RU  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  li,  19ii 

lir.  RSTNOUXk  Mr.  Preaident.  I 
aak  unanimous  eocaent  to  bAve  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkoom  a  most 
interesting  article  from  the  pen  Of  Mr. 
DaTld  lAwrence.  editor  of  that  excellent 
news  weekly,  the  United  States  News. 
The  article  la  enUUed  IVew  Congress 
Must  Ouard  Civil  Rights." 

Ther*  beiiw  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricors, 
as  follows: 

Xiw  OoKcaam  Ifnar  Ooaju)  Civil  Biqrtb 
(By  David  Lawranee) 

Td  what  estant  haa  the  United  State*  gone 
totalitarian?  Vlattora  from  Britain,  some  of 
whom  have  come  here  In  an  oSdal  capacity, 
aipfciai  their  amaaeaacnt  privately,  OTer.  the 
degree  ot  reattlctloo  that  haa  been  Impoaed 
upon  elTlllana  and  the  m""*"'**^  authority 
that  haa  bean  given  to  the  military  as  com- 
parad  with  the  withdrawal  of  civil  rlghta. 

ThlB  la  a  aubjact  which  ia  beginning  to 
trouble  perMna  who  fear  the  long-range  effect 
U  war  poUdaa  and  the  dangaroua  trenda 
which  they  r^yeaent.  Vice  Prcaldent  Wal- 
XMcm  ipenda  a  good  deal  ot  time  and  energy 
worrying  about  the  application  of  the  four 
fleedOBM  to  peoplea  abroad  but  he  and  other 
radlcala  would  find  plenty  of  food  for  thought 
In  the  gradual  curtailment  of  clvU  rlghta 
during  wartime. 

The  chief  Instrumentality  of  Government 
reqwnslble  for  the  deterioration  of  deaooc- 
zacy  during  the  praeent  war  Is  Congreia — 
both  the  RepubUoan  and  Democratic  par- 
tlea.  Neither  the  President  nor  his  execu- 
tlvee  can  be  blamed  for  desiring  a  free  hand 
In  wartime.  Nor  can  the  mlittary  be  criU- 
daed  for  weeking  to  exercise  as  much  power 
•s  poaalble  without  hindrance  from  the 
civilian  side. 

Oongteas.  however,  is  the  repraaeatatlve 
branch  of  the  Government.  And  If  Congresa 
Is  Indifferent  or  neglectfiil  or  simply  too 
preoccupied  In  minor  matters  to  see  the 
gradual  breakdown  of  the  prlndplea  of  oon- 
atltutkmal  government,  the  people  alone  can 
remedy  the  matter  at  the  poUa  at  the  next 
miiHnaaliHisl  election  by  supporting  candl- 
tfetaa  ta  the  prtmartas  and  before  the  eonven- 
tlana  at  eltbar  party  who  wtll  edhare  to  the 
Four  Freedoms  Inside  the  United  Statea. 

AVDSB  or  vown 
The  paramount  principle  of  Government 
In  a  democracy  which  la  being  violated  and 


abused  la  that  which  aaaures  a  citlaen  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution  against  un- 
equal application  o<  the  laws  or  the  confisca- 
tion at  his  property  without  due  proceea  of 
Uw. 

Rent  control,  prloe  control,  allocation  of 
war  materials  are  all  handled  by  govern- 
mental agencies  which  In  large  part  are 
abandoning  the  principle  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  These  agencies  are  per- 
mitting discriminations  as  between  citizens 
and  are  refusing  to  promulgate  standards  of 
regiilatlon  so  that  citizens  may  know  just 
what  are  the  yardsticks  by  which  Govern- 
ment agencies  apply  a  given  action  as  be- 
tween persons  In  the  same  line  of  business. 

Normally,  that  Is  In  peacetime,  court  re- 
view while  not  always  utilized  operates  to 
act  as  a  psychological  preventive  of  arbitrary 
action  by  governmental  agencies.  But  Con- 
gresa has  withdrawn  from  the  Federal  courts 
of  the  United  Statea,  located  In  the  more 
than  100  Judicial  districts  from  coast  to 
ooaat.  Juriadiction  over  the  acts  of  executive 
agencies  in  ocHinectlon  with  several  Impor- 
tant plecee-of  legislation. 

The  simple  remedy  of  civil  Injunction  has 
been  practically  eliminated  and  the  citizen 
can  test  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  in 
most  cases  only  by  risking  criminal  proeecu- 
tion  for  his  attorneys  will  find  it  difBcult 
Cor  him  to  get  a  district  court  review  other- 
wise. iMSt  week  Judge  Charles  S.  Briggle  in 
the  United  States  District  Court,  sitting  at 
Peoria,  m..  Joined  with  two  other  Judges  in  a 
unanimous  opinion  refusing  a  restraining 
order  because  he  said  Congress  had  so  stipu- 
lated. He  said  in  his  remarks  from  the 
bench: 

"This  is  a  culmination  of  a  long  series  of 
acts,  depriving  the  courts  of  Jurisdiction, 
vesting  decisions  Instead  in  the  various 
boards  throiighout  the  country.  The  O.  P.  A. 
act  provides  that  no  court.  Pedernl  or  State, 
shall  have  power  to  consider  the  validity  of 
any  r^ulatlon  of  the  O.  P.  A.  or  any  price 
schedule  and  this  court  has  no  power  to 
restrain  the  O.  P.  A. 

"The  act  also  covers  declaratory  Judg- 
ments. The  district  court  Is  subject  to  Con- 
gress. Congress  can  withdraw  or  give  the 
court  Jurisdiction.  In  this  case,  it  has  with- 
drawn JuriadlctlCHi.  To  my  mind  the  trend 
Is  bad.  It  la  not  In  confonnity  with  the 
traditions  of  America." 

Thus  the  citlaen.  In  many  instances,  can 
no  kwger  go  to  his  district  court  but  must 
go  all  the  way  to  Washington  to  the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  from  which  he  may 
or  may  not  get  a  review  by  the  Supreme 
CoTJTt.  This  makes  the  Judicial  process  cum- 
bersome and  highly  restricted  but  doubtless 
the  framers  of  the  law  knew  that  witnesses 
and  data  coiUd  not  be  conveniently  broueiht 
to  the  National  Capital  from  all  parts  of  tb? 
country  for  a  trial  court  proceeding.  It  vir- 
tually assures  finality  of  decision  by  gov- 
ernmental bureaix:rats  scattered  throughout 
the  country  who,  knowing  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  rcetralned  by  the  courts,  do  about  as 
they  please. 

Congreas  ahonld  either  prescribe  legislative 
atandarda  or  require  the  publication  of  ad- 
ministrative staudarda  so  that  capricious  and 
arbitrary  decisions  may  no  longer  be  made  in 
secret  or  without  an  explanation  in  any 
public  reoord. 

Congress  on  its  own  return  this  week  will 
have  before  it  no  greater  responsibility  than 
to  redeem  the  pledge  which  is  being  so  widely 
publicized  these  days,  namely,  that  we  are 
fighting  this  war  to  preserve  the  "ia\u  free- 
doms" under  one  of  which  certain!  >  comes 
the  motto  engraved  on  the  Supreme  Court 
building — "Equal  Justice  Under  Law." 


Attitude  of  the  People  of  Oref  on  on 
Public  Policies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLWIAN 

or  OSXGOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  brief  recess  of  the  Congress  this  sum- 
mer we  all  have  had  the  advantage  of 
observations  and  personal  contacts  with 
our  own  people  at  home.  I  can  report 
that  the  citizens  of  Oregon,  with  pioneer 
American  backgroimd  and  American 
ideals,  are  mad. 

Regardless  of  past  political  party  aflU- 
iations,  they  demand  a  return  to  sanity 
and  honesty  in  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  be  reinstated  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  our  coimtry  and  the 
safeguard  of  American  liberties. 

Indicative  of  this  popular  demand,  I 
present  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  a 
constituent  who  is  a  member  of  the  once 
constitutional  Democratic  Party,  and  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcors^ 
as  follows: 

Hon.  RuTDS  C.  Holm  AN 
United  Statea  Senator, 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Sknatob:  V?e  Democrats  have  sold  our 
birthright.  So  eager  to  get  Into  power  and 
remain  there,  our  leaders  have  swapped  their 
principles  and  traditions  for  votes.  The  Jobs 
are  so  plentiful  and  the  spending  of  public 
money  so  prodigious  in  the  present  admin- 
istration that  the  theorists,  crackpots, 
"Isms,"  and  sponges  have  swarmed  around 
the  New  Deal  until  the  Democrats  are  out- 
numbered and  squelched.  The  President  and 
his  followers  (or  leaders?)  Ignored  the  plat- 
forms adopted  by  the  last  three  Democratic 
conveniiQus,  and  the  next  one  will  be  as 
meaningless.  If  any  real  Democrat  raises  his 
voice  in  the  next  convention.  It  will  either  be 
not  heard  or  be  hooted  down. 

To  call  the  New  Deal  the  Democratic  Party 
is  a  rani:  misnomer.  There  is  no  Democratic 
Party.  Its  place  has  been  usurped  by  a 
crowd  whose  principles  bear  no  resemblance  to 
those  for  which  the  Democratic  Party  has 
always  stood. 

We  are  di.smayed  and  Indignant  at  the  ad- 
v.intage  taken  of  the  war  to  Increase  Federal 
power.  We  abhorred  the  idea  of  the  third 
term,  and  a  fourth  is  inevitable  unless  the 
country  rises  against  it. 

We  are  angry  at  the  profligate  waste  of  our 
wealth.  We  fear  that  the  crowd  which  has 
showered  cur  money  on  crazy  ideas  and  de- 
bauched so  many  of  our  people  into  Govern- 
ment dependents  will  do  the  same  thing  ca 
a  5till  grander  scale  with  other  countries  after ^ 
the  war  is  over.  We  want  to  feed  the  starving' 
even  though  it  is  their  own  fault  they  starve. 
But  some  of  these  bankrupt  post-war  coun- 
tries may  decide  it  would  be  nice  to  become 
permanent  boarders  at  Uncle  Sam's  table,  and 
there  are  men  in  Washington  who  might 
think  it  a  beautiful  and  splendid  thing. 

What  can  we  Democrats  do  about  the  me«^ 
we  are  In?  Only  one  thing;  we  can  beg  the 
Republicans  to  nominate  a  man. 
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A  plain,  straightforward  American  with 
courage.  A  man  whose  "yes"  means  "yes"  and 
whose  "no"  means  "no." 

One  who  will  be  honored  by  the  office  and 
not  consider  that  he  honors  it. 

We  are  fed  up  with  slick  and  evasive  ora- 
tory. Give  us  a  man  who  will  talk  to  us  as 
though  we  are  partners  in  the  business. 

One  who  says  "we"  more  often  than  "I." 

One  who  will  alwllsh  and  discharge  every 
bureau,  commission,  committee,  authority,  or 
what  have  you.  not  specifically  established  by 
Congress  and  reduce  to  the  efficient  mini- 
mum the  personnel  of  those  remaining. 

We  are  tired  of  being  herded  and  bullied  by 
Washington.  We  want  a  man  pledged  to  let 
us  run  our  own  towns,  counties,  and  States. 

We  need  a  man  who  has  worked  and 
earned  money,  who  knows  that  a  tax  doUar 
was  worked  for  and  earned  by  somebody. 

A  man  who  can  cooperate  with  Stalin 
without  condoning  his  crimes  or  adopUug 
his  political  ideas.  Who  can  help  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  through  their  troubles 
witliout  sacrificing  the  liberty  and  free  enter- 
prise of  our  own  people. 

A  man  whose  family  is  too  proud  to  "cash 
in"  on  Dads  Job.  Whose  wife  is  content  to 
be  the  White  House  hostess,  live  there  and 
make  her  husband  comfortable  and  happy. 

If  you  Republicans  will  nominate  such  a 
man,  millions  of  us  old  fashioned  Democrats 
will  vote  for  him. 

Very  sincerely, 

E.  C.  Gbant. 
Clacfcamos,  Oreg. 


Keeping  Livettock  Healthy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THS  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  by  me  on  the  Farm  and 
Home  Hour.  July  31.  1943: 

No  country  having  a  sound  livestock  in- 
dustry has  ever  suffered  famine.  Here  in  the 
United  States  our  cattle,  hcgs.  and  sheep, 
now  numbering  about  a  quarter  billion,  pro- 
vide a  great  reservoir  of  sustenance  that  we 
can  draw  on  as  need  arises.  They  are  a  great 
balance  wheel  in  the  food  situation.  Man 
is  not  privileged  to  peer  far  into  the  future, 
but  my  judgment  leads  me  to  advise  that 
the  Nation  plans  iU  affairs  in  a  manner  that 
will  mean  mlnimiun  disturbance  of  this  effi- 
cient, well-balanced,  living  mechanism  that 
has  served  us  so  well  In  the  past. 

Now  that  an  adequate  supply  of  meat 
means  so  much  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  war  and  in  strengthening  the  home  front. 
1  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
briefly  certain  points  that  concern  producers 
and  consumers  alike.  I  want  especially  to 
go  betow  the  surface  aspects  of  the  slttiatlon 
and  explore  with  you  some  fields  ot  thought 
and  action  that  seldom  meet  the  eye. 

The  quantity  of  meat  this  country  Is  able 
to  produce  and  the  price  of  every  pound  are 
Influenced  by  the  soundness  of  our  foreign 
livestock  policy.  In  simple  terms,  this  policy 
concerns  the  health  of  otir  animals,  their 
ability  to  reproduce  freely,  and  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  products.  Althotigh 
taking  meat  as  a  convenient  example,  my  re- 


marks include  dairy  and  poultry  products 
as  well,  and  of  course  wool,  leather — ia  fact 
everything  we  get  from  domestic  animals. 

For  a  moment  let  us  turn  back  the  pages 
of  history  to  the  year  1863 — 80  years  ago. 
That  year  the  nations  of  the  world  organised 
an  International  Veterinary  Congress.  It 
was  a  scientific  body— essentlaUy  a  league 
of  nations  designed  for  fighting  animal  dis- 
eases. Before  that  time  It  was  hazardous  for 
any  country  to  accumulate  Uvea'-ock  in  large 
numbers,  that  Is,  enough  to  serve  as  a  de- 
pendable balance  wheel  for  the  total  food 
supply.  Animal  plagues  almost  Invariably 
appeared  to  destroy  the  surplus.  And  not 
only  did  the  meat  supply  suffer,  but  disease 
attacked  the  work  stock,  thereby  interfering 
with  the  planting,  tillage,  and  harvesting 
of  crops.  To  be  sure,  there  had  been  earlier 
veterinary  studies,  some  dating  back  to  the 
dawn  of  history.  But  many  of  the  old  be- 
liefs were  little  more  than  folklore.  That 
first  veterinary  congress  and  those  that  fol- 
lowod  It  have  brought  together  and  organ- 
ized the  world's  best  knowledge  on  keeping 
livestock  healthy.  One  "point  on  which  par- 
ticipants soon  reached  common  accord  was 
the  value  of  international  quarantines. 

Any  nation  free  of  a  dangerous  disease  Is 
fully  vimrranted,  for  Its  own  protection,  in 
excluding  possible  means  by  which  Infection 
may  enter  and  spread.  This  policy,  having 
a  sound,  scientific  basis,  now  protects  the 
food  animals  of  the  United  States — meaning 
your  meat  and  milk  supply — from  animal 
plr-gues  existing  In  foreign  lands.  It  Is  a 
safeguard,  for  Instance,  against  the  virus  of 
foot -and  mouth  disease  that  otherwise  might 
be  introduced  from  any  of  50  countries  and 
Jurisdictions. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  a  quarantine  of 
that  kind  neither  carries  nor  Implies  any 
trace  of  unnelghborly  or  unfriendly  feeling. 
There  have  been  proposals,  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  United  States  relax  or  modify 
Its  quarantine  In  various  ways — for  Instance, 
to  quarantine  only  part  of  a  country,  to  try 
to  kill  the  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
by  freezing  the  meat,  or  to  station  Inspec- 
tors abroad  and  give  them  discretionary  au- 
thority to  certify  meat,  which  appears  to  be 
safe,  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

Research  scientists  and  veterinarians  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  ad- 
ministers the  quarantine,  have  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  such  proposals.  Especially 
have  they  sought  to  determine,  on  the  basis 
of  research  abroad,  what  may  be  done  safely 
and  wbat  would  entail  too  much  risk.  They 
conclude  that  canned  and  other  well-proc- 
essed meats  may  be  safely  admitted,  and  this 
Is  being  done.  But  any  weakening  of  the 
quarantine  on  fresh  or  frozen  meat  would 
be  too  haaardous  to  warrant  the  risk.  As  a 
veterinarian,  I  have  been  through  two  out- 
breaks of  foot-and-mouth  disease*  The 
malignant  form  of  this  malady  is  terrible. 
Few  persons  without  first-hand  knowledge 
of  Its  destructive,  virulent  nature  compre- 
hend the  heavy  toll  It  takes  among  herds  and 
flocks  and  the  pitiable  condition  In  which 
It  leaves  Its  victims.  Our  ooimtry  cannot  af- 
ford to  flirt  with  expedients  that  leave  oiu 
vast  reservoir  of  healthy  animals  wide  opm  to 
Invasion  by  a  devastating  virus  of  that  kind. 
And  besides  foot-and-mouth  disease,  there 
are  still  other  foreign  plagues — rinderpest, 
surra,  and  others — all  of  which  are  now  ex- 
cluded by  protective  quarantines  for  which 
we  should  be  thankful.  I  aak  your  aupport 
of  my  efforts  to  sustain  this  sound  and  safe 
policy. 

MeanwhUe  from  those  nations  of  the  world 
that  have  maintained  high  standards  of  ani- 
mal health,  the  United  Statea  has  been  re- 
ceiving both  food  animals  and  breeding  stock. 
Our  open-door  policy  of  admitting  purebred 
animals  duty  free  has,  in  my  Judgment,  been 


a  master  stroke  of  good  livestock  hnabMidry 
plus  wise  statesmanship.  Aa  I  aald  on  • 
previous  oocaalon  to  my  ooHeaguaa  In  Oon> 
gresa.  we  are  now  literally  holding  tn  trust 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  the  beat  bloodlines 
now  existent  for  the  reestabllahment  of  dia- 
ease-free  herds  and  flocks  In  other  oountzles 
when  the  war  Is  over.  We  hold  a  great  re- 
sponsibility m  safeguarding  thla  valxubla 
seed  stock. 

Now  let  us  see  how  wsll  we  are  conducting 
our  internal  affairs  with  livestock — not  so 
much  the  familiar  operations  of  farm  and 
ranch,  as  the  kind  of  foundation  they  have. 
In  other  words,  how  fully  can  we  dep«nd  on 
continued  large  production  of  meat  food 
products,  especially  In  times  of  emergency? 
My  answer  is  one  of  assnranoe.  I  have  exam- 
ined the  foundations  and  And  then  substan- 
tial. The  structure  of  our  livestock  Indus- 
try— ^meaning  our  domeatlc  an  1  mala  and  fa- 
culties for  raising  them — rests  on  a  largs 
group  of  strong  organisations,  among  ^rtilch 
there  are  strong  interlocking  ties.  Arrange- 
ments for  this  privilege  of  addressing  you 
were  made  by  the  Indiana  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Association.  In  every  State  there  la  a 
similar  body.  These  State  organlaationa  In 
turn  are  affiliated  vrlth  a  national  one,  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

Then  there  are  other  types  of  State  and 
National  livestock  organisations.  Some  deal 
with  the  recording  of  pedigrees  and  bread 
improvement:  others  seek  improved  economle 
conditions;  others  are  primarily  scientific; 
and  BtUl  others,  with  a  flair  for  sbowmanahlp, 
sponsor  fairs  and  expositions.  A  few  havs 
specialized  fields,  as,  for  example,  the  better- 
ment of  shipping  facilities  and  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals.  Each  crganlaed  group  la 
srell  established  with  a  deflnlte  Job  to  do  and 
a  record  for  doing  it.  And  to  give  further 
permanence  and  stability  to  the  structure 
each  State  has  its  agricultural  college  and 
experiment  station.  likewise  veterinary  and 
livestock  boards.  PractlcaUy  all  these  bodies 
have  close  oflielal  relations  with  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  Statea  De- 
partmenCof  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Sev- 
ere! other  Federal  bureaus  and  agencies  like- 
wise deal  with  livestock  matters.  Thst.  tn 
brief,  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  foundation 
on  which  the  superstructure  of  livestock  rale- 
ing  rests.  It  is  a  good  foundation,  cemented 
by  cloee  and  effective  cooperation. 

As  a  sidelight  on  the  stability  and  eoonomie 
strength  of  the  Nation's  Uvestoek  industry. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  Is  the  oldest  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  only  one  whldi 
stUl  keeps  its  original  name.  Moreover,  dur- 
ing the  59  years  of  Its  ezlstenoe,  the  Bureau  ol 
Animal  Industry  has  had  only  three  Chttfs — 
Salmon,  Melvln.  and  Mohler — a  most  un- 
usual circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affalia.  The  stability  Is  aU  the  more  striking 
in  view  of  the  turbulent  nature  of  some  of 
the  Bureau's  activities.  Several  national 
campaigns  against  animal  dlaeaaes  were  con- 
siderably in  advance  ol  public  opinion  in  cer- 
tain areas,  with  the  result  of  lawsuits,  vio- 
lence, and  even  bloodshed  sometimes  mark- 
ing the  progressive  application  of  veterinary 
science.  In  more  recent  years,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  public  opinion  has  been  highly  receptive 
to  veterinary  and  other  scientific  aids. 

In  a  sense,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  lending  an  attentive  ear  to  legiala- 
tlve  needs  of  agriculture  and  stock  raiaing. 
has  served  aa  consulting  architect  tor  the 
upbuUding  of  these  resource.  There  hss 
been  need  for  a  great  deal  of  research — ^to 
flnd  improved  systems  of  breeding,  to  de- 
velop more  useful  types  of  an  I  mala,  to  tsst 
new  feeds,  to  reduce  losses,  to  save  lalxM-, 
snd  to  enhance  quality.  There  has  been 
need  likewise  for  control  aervioes  auch  aa 
Federal  meat  Inspection  and  supervision  oi 
stockyarda. 
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Acting  In  the  public  Interest.  Congtew 
hM  aupplied  needs  of  the  kind  outlined, 
liveatock  production  responded  tccordtngly. 
In  some  cases  the  bene&u  have  been  meas- 
urable with  a  high  degree  of  precision. 
Through  dairy  herd  Improvement  fostered 
by  research  and  extension  work,  prodtictlon 
of  milk  and  butterfat  per  cow  has  Uken 
•  distinct  upward  trend.  The  same  is  true 
of  egg  yields  In  poultry  flocks.  Modem 
types  of  animals  mature  much  earlier  than 
those  raised  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Good  steers  now  are  ready  for  market  within 
a  years  instead  of  3  or  4.  Improved  live- 
stock also  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  finished 
product  for  the  feed  utilized. 

In  scientific  research  there  has  been  more 
devotion  to  achievement  than  fanfare  of  the 
results  Entanglements  of  old  traditions 
and  smoke  screens  of  skepticism  have  some- 
times impeded  application  of  the  new  knowl- 
edge, but  in  spite  of  obstacles,  progress  has 
been  continuous.  Take,  for  Instance,  the 
palnsUklng  research  on  worm  parasites  of 
bogs  and  the  development  of  the  now  fa- 
miliar swine  saniution  system.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  sclentlsU  to  scrub  and  dis- 
infect farrowing  houses,  to  wash  the  sow 
before  the  birth  of  her  pigs,  and  to  Uke  her 
out  of  a  muddy  hog  lot  and  put  her  in 
clean  pasture — all  these  things  at  first 
■ecmed.  to  practical  folks,  like  putting  pigs 
In  the  parlor.  But  now  this  sanitary  sys- 
tem of  raising  pigs  Is  the  rtUe  rather  than 
the  exception.  And  It  Is  responsible,  to  a 
large  extent,  for  the  ability  of  farmers  to 
raise  so  many  pigs  with  so  few  losses. 

A  definite  help  to  the  progress  this  Nation 
haa  made  in  cyrbing  the  disease  enemies 
of  livestock  has  been  Its  constructive  in- 
formation policy.  Research  workers  and 
veterinarians  abarc  their  knowledge  readily 
with  other  profesalonal  groups,  with  live- 
stock owners,  and  the  public.  New  findings 
appear  not  merely  In  professional  Joiunals. 
Any  eltlaen  can  learn  of  them  from  Govern- 
ment and  State  bulletins,  newspapers,  the 
farm  press,  and  radio  broadcasts. 

Wltbln  recent  years  much  of  the  material 
has  been  tuned  to  a  dominant  note  or 
theme — "Keeping  livestock  healthy."  It's 
a  good  theme  for  helping  us  keep  In  step 
with  the  tempo  of  wsrtlme  food  production. 
It's  the  title  ot  the  IMa  Yearbook  of  Agri- 
culture, a  volume  so  hHpful  that  Congress 
la  printing  a  second  edition  this  year.  My 
veterinary  associates  have  chosen  the  same 
theme  for  radio  talks  of  this  series.  In  which 
X  have  the  honor  and  privilege  to  be  your 
first  speaker.  It's  a  theme  that  means  more 
roasts  In  the  oven:  more  chickens  in  the 
pot.  Let  me  Illustrate.  Back  in  1808,  when 
X  was  serving  as  meat  and  dairy  Inapector  In 
Fort  Wayne,  the  original  campaign  against 
bovine  tubercul&als  In  Indiana  began  in  that 
city,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  H.  O.  Brug- 
geman.  director  of  health.  More  than  1.500 
head  of  cattle  supplying  milk  to  the  city  were 
found  to  be  reactors,  were  condemned  and 
slaughtered.  Nine  years  later,  when  the  na- 
tional campaign  against  bovine  tuberculosis 
began.  at>out  50.000  cattle  a  year  failed  to 
pass  Federal  meat  Inspection.  Instead  of 
qualifying  for  human  food,  those  animals 
went  for  fertilizer,  grease,  or  tankage.  By 
contrast,  the  number  falling  to  pass  inspec- 
tion In  recent  years  has  been  less  than 
a.500 — in  other  words,  an  annual  saving  of 
about  47.500  cattle,  equivalent  to  some  24.- 
000.000  pounds  of  dressed  beef.  Thus  we 
see  how  veterinary  foresight  a  quarter  (tf  a 
century  ago,  plus  good  organization  and 
courageous  effort,  are  now  paying  food  divi- 
dends In  a  hungry  world.  Bovine  tuber- 
culosis is  Just  one  of  several  disease  enemies 
now  practically  conquered.  Southern  cattle 
ticks  are  another,  abeep  scab  is  another,  and 
pullorum  disease  is  another.  Progress 
against  still  other  Important  maladies  is  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

Tjuc.  the  attainment  of  the  greater  yields 
that  animal  health  makes  possible  has  en- 


countered some  wartime  dllKcultles.  Involv- 
ing scarcities  of  feed  and  laBor  m  particular. 
But  the  output  of  livestock  products  is  still 
going  on  efficiently  and  helping  to  set  new 
records  of  production.  And  when  we  fail  to 
find,  in  our  local  shops,  the  meats  we  wculd 
like  to  have,  let  us  regard  the  Inconvenience 
as  temporary;  for  that  meat  Is  probably  in 
some  field  kitchen  In  a  distant  battle  zone. 
All  in  all.  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
millions  of  animals  are  productive  allies  on 
our  side. 

At  times  the  confusion  that  comes  from 
trlal-and-error  methods  of  solving  human 
problems  is  perplexing.  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  I  have  conveyed  to  you  some  of  my  con- 
fidence in  the  manner  in  which  a  great  and 
complex  enterprise — the  livestock  indus- 
try— conducts  its  affairs  in  direct,  orderly 
fashion,  guided  by  the  findings  of  science. 
I  envision  this  industry  as  a  bulwark  of 
strength  for  the  future  and  a  beacon  for  get- 
ting worthwhile  things  done  in  ways  that 
best  serve  human  needs. 


Military  Records  of  the  Farrow  and  Rice 
Families  of  Fountain  Inn,  S.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtTTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  enclose  herewith  an  article  ap- 
pearing In  the  Fountain  Inn  Tribune 
under  date  of  August  19,  1943,  regarding 
the  Farrow  family. 

It  will  be  observed  that  from  this  fam- 
ily have  come  seven  stalwart  sons  to 
serve  our  country  during  these  serious 
times  of  war. 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  spending 
2  months  in  our  district  visiting  among 
our  people,  I  am  very  gratified  to  learn 
of  the  splendid  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  everyone  in  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

In  pointing  out  the  unusual  contribu- 
tion of  the  Farrow  family,  I  would  not, 
of  course,  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are 
others  who  probably  are  making  as  great 
a  contribution  in  that,  although  they 
may  not  ha"e  seven  sons  to  give,  they 
probably  are  giving  all  of  their  sons  and 
in  some  Instances  their  daughters  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

It  is  certainly  a  proud  distinction  that 
I  claim  in  calling  the  unusual  Farrow 
family  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
in  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
country  generally. 

I  would  call  special  attention  also  to 

the  contribution  of  five  sons  by  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Rice,  of  Fountain  Inn.  S.  C, 

as  mentioned  in  the  attached  article: 

abot;t  town 

(By  M.  N.) 

Most  every  family  in  the  United  States  has 
a  member  in  the  armed  forces,  but  Fountain 
Inn  has  a  record  we  believe,  where  seven 
members,  all  brothen;.  are  serving  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Six  of  these  boys  are  in 
the  Army  and  the  other  is  in  the  Navy. 
These  boys  are  the  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Broadus  Farrow,  who  live  on  Gulliver  Street. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrow  are  the  parents  of  12 


cluldrrn,  10  boys  and  2  girls.  Two  of  the 
children,  both  boys,  aie  dead,  and  1  of  these. 
v.ho  died  about  a  year  ago,  served  a  stretch 
in  the  Navy  during  peacetime.  Another  son, 
who  is  a  farmer,  is  registered,  as  is  the 
father.  The  boys  in  service  are  Lt.  Loys 
Farrow,  age  37,  has  been  in  the  service  17 
years,  and  is  now  on  foreign  soil;  Corp.  Loyd 
Farrow.  35,  is  stationed  at  Morgan  Field.  Ky., 
and  has  been  m  service  2  years.  Second  Lt. 
Joe  Farrow,  30,  has  been  in  service  8  years, 
and  is  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.:  Lt.  Jack  Farrow, 
24,  of  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  has  been  In 
service  3  years:  Pvt.  William  Farrow.  21,  of 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  has  been  in  service  Just 
a  few  months.  Third  Class  Petty  Officer 
Bruce  Farrow,  20,  has  been  in  service  1  year 
and  is  now  on  sea  duty;  Harry  Farrow,  18. 
has  been  accepted  into  the  service  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.  C,  but  is  at  home  for  a  21-day 
leave.  He  will  report  for  duty  August  30. 
Mr.  Farrow,  father  of  these  boys,  Is  in  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Greenville,  at  present,  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  case  of  malaria  fever. 
Fountain  Inn  has  another  family  who  la 
well  repr^ented  in  the  service.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Rice,  who  live  2  miles  northwest 
of  town,  have  five  sons  in  service.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rice  received  word  last  Thursday  from 
the  War  Department  that  one  of  their  sons. 
Pvt.  (1st  cl  I  Henry  W.  Rice,  was  captured  by 
the  enemy  on  July  12,  in  the  north  African 
area. 


Second  Oregon  Volunteer  Infantry  Post- 
War  Aims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
15  last  the  Second  Oregon  Volunteers 
Reunion  Association  met  in  Laurelhurst 
Park  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  in  my  district. 
This  is  an  annual  event,  commemorating 
the  fall  of  Manila,  P.  I.,  on  August  13, 
1898,  and  an  event  which  Is  attended  by 
many  veterans  and  friends  of  the  Second 
Oregon  Volunteers.  At  their  meeting  this 
year  the  association  adopted  resolutions 
regarding  post-war  plans  and  aims  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  with  my  remarks, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  it  seems  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  discuss  post-war  alms;  and 

Whereas  war  veterans  should  be  heard 
when  a  post-war  settlement  is  effected: 
Therefore  be   it 

Resolved  by  the  x'cterans  of  tlie  Second 
Oregon  Volunteer  Infantry  of  the  Spani.'^h 
War  and  PliUippine  In.turrection.  at  their 
annual  reunion,  held  iri  Laurelhurst  Park, 
Portland.  Oreg.  August  15,  1943,  commem- 
orating tlie  capture  of  Manila.  P.  I.,  on  Att- 
gust  13.  1898.  That  in  their  opinion  the 
Allied  Nations  should  firmly  insist  upon  the 
foUowino;: 

(a  I  Complete  evacuation  by  Germany, 
Japan,  and  Italy  of  all  occupied  foreign  terri- 
tory now  under  their  control. 

(b)  All  German,  Japaner-e,  and  Italian  war 
factories,  including  plants  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  war  planes,  submarines,  warships, 
cannons,  small  arms,  machine  guns,  and  am- 
munition, be  totally  destroyed  together  with 
all  completed  war  equipment  of  every  kind 
to  be  destroyed. 

(c)  Allied  garrisons  to  be  maintained  in  all 
large   German,  Japanese,   and   Italian   cities 
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for  many  years,  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the 
peace  treaty. 

(d)  German.  Japanese,  and  Italian  schools 
to  be  placed  under  control  of  the  AUied  Na- 
tions for  many  years. 

(e)  The  German,  Japanese,  and  Italian 
general  staffs  to  be  at)olished  and  prevented 
from  reorganizing. 

(f)  Germany  to  be  divided  into  separate 
states,  including  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Hanover.  Wtirttemberg,  and  others,  and  pre- 
vented from  combining  again  into  one  na- 
tion, these  separate  states  to  be  organized 
tinder  superlvlson  of  the  Allied  Nations. 

(g)  The  German.  Japanese,  and  Italian 
press  and  radio  to  t)e  imder  control  and  su- 
pervision of  the  AUied  Nations  for  many  years. 

(h)  German,  Japanese,  and  lulian  assem- 
blies of  all  kinds  to  be  strictly  controUed  by 
the  Allied  Natloiis  for  many  years. 

(1)  Freedom  of  religion  in  Germany,  Japan, 
and  Italy  to  be  established  and  maintained. 
Rights  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the 
Christian  Science  Chtirch  to  be  reestablished; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  responsible  heads  of 
the  Governments  of  Germany.  Japan,  and 
Italy,  and  a  certain  number  of  their  moet  Im- 
portant leaders,  be  tried  by  military  commis- 
sions of  the  Allied  Nations  and  duly  pun- 
ished; and  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Vice  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
Oregon  delegation,  the  Oregonlan.  Jourr\al, 
Oregon  Legionnaire,  and  T.  Wendell  Wlllkle. 

Pfrct  Willis, 

President. 
RiCHAED  DncH, 

Secretary. 


Uncle  Sam's  Waves 


Tribute  to  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdap.  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord,  I  include  a  procla- 
mation issued  by  Hon.  Fletcher  Bowron. 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  setting 
aside  period  of  one  week  as  a  tribute  to 
Poland: 
To  the  People  of  Los  Angeles.  Greetings: 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  a 
fervent  respect  and  admiration  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  for  their  heroic  defense  of 
their  homeland  when  attacked  on  September 
1,  1930;  and 

Whereas  throtighout  the  past  4  years  the 
valiant  Polish  people  have  continued  to 
offer  both  passive  and  active  resistance  to 
the  invaders  who  occupy  their  country;  and 

Whereas  our  people  earnestly  hope  that  the 
forces  of  oppression  will  soon  be  driven  from 
the  soil  of  Poland  and  that  the  Polish  na- 
tion will  live  again  in  a  world  of  peace  and 
democratic  freedom. 

Now,  therefore,  as  mayor  of  Loe  Angeles  I 
do  hereby  prtxlalm,  and  set  aside,  the  period 
of  Augtist  29  to  September  4.  1943,  as  a  week 
of  tribute  to  Poland,  and  I  urge  that  dtjring 
that  week  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  Join  with 
churches  and  patriotic  organizations  In  hon- 
oring the  daimtlesB  spirit  and  cotjrage  of 
the  Polish  people. 

Pletcheh  BowaoH, 

Mayor. 

JVLT  28,  1913. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      * 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  poem: 

T7HCLZ   SAM'S    WAVXS 

There  Is  many  a  WAVE 

On  this  side  of  the  sea, 
In  the  home  of  the  brave 

And  the  land  of  the  free. 
That's  now  doing  her  bit 

Both  a-near  and  a-far. 
Who's  not  going  to  quit 

Till  we  win  the  World  War. 

With  a  beatity  and  grace 

That  no  one  need  defend, 
fflie  Is  taking  the  place 

Of  a  brother  or  friend. 
That  he  may  flght  our  foes 

In  the  battles  afar, 
And  so  hasten  the  close 

Of  mad  tyranny's  war. 

These  young  beautiful  WAVES 

Are  as  loyal  at  heart. 
As  the  dutiful  braves 

That  are  doing  their  part 
In  the  worst  of  all  wars 

That  have  threatened  the  world 
Since  the  Stripes  and  the  Stars 

Were  first  bravely  unfurled. 

When  the  World  War  la  won. 

And  when  peace  Is  declared, 
It  ought,  soon  as  begtin. 

To  be  equally  shared 
"Twirt  the  dutiful  braves 

That  fought,  over  the  foam. 
And  the  beautiful  WAVES 

That  fought  for  them  at  home. 

No  one  yet  can  teU  what 

Reconstruction  wlU  be, 
Tho*  we  haven't  forgot 

When  the  slaves  were  set  free. 
What  the  Southerners  lost 

In  the  secession  fall, 
And  the  tears  that  It  cost 

At  the  end  of  it  all. 

Methinks,  many  a  brave. 

That's  escaped  with  his  life. 
Will  come  home  to  his  WAVE. 

And  will  make  her  his  wife. 
And  throughout  the  long  years 

That  are  likely  to  come, 
Free  from  sorrow  and  tears. 

They  will  sing  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 
—Borace  C.  Carliale, 


Address  of  Hon.  Joseph  J.  Mansfield 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

or  TKXAS 

m  THE  HOOSK  OF  REPRBSDfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  194i 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricord,  I  Include  the  following  address 
of  the  Honorable  Josbph  J.  MavsraLD 
before  the  IntracoasUa  Canal  Associa- 


tion meeUng  held  at  the  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston.  Tex.,  August  26,  1943: 

Mr.  President,  B£r.  Miller,  my  ooUeagues  In 
Congress,  Dick  F*""^"  and  Cousin  Nat,  Col- 
onel Savllle,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
am  glad  to  be  here  with  you  on  this  oc- 
casion, thotigh  up  to  2  or  3  days  ago  I  dldnt 
know  whether  It  would  be  possible  or  not. 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  prepare  any 
address  for  the  occasion,  but  will  talk  to 
you  along  the  lines  with  which  I  believe  Z 
am  more  or  less  familiar. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  splendid 
address  of  Mr.  Miller  and  the  talks  of  my 
good  friends.  Dick  ^irnma  and  Cousin  Nat. 
Cousin  Nat  has  obtained  one  honor  that  X 
don't  believe  has  ever  been  bestowed  upon  any 
other  American.  I  saw  the  Queen  of  England 
bow  to  him  devotedly.  I  dont  think  she 
has  ever  bowed  to  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 
When  I  had  the  honor  of  leading  the  Con- 
gress in  the  reception  in  the  rotunda  of  ths 
Capitol,  when  Nat  came  up  in  line,  he  ad- 
dressed the  King  as  Cousin  Oeorge  and  tlie 
Queen  as  Coiuln  Elizabeth,  and  you  ought 
to  have  seen  her  bow  to  him.  But  any- 
body who  knows  Nat  Patton  would  feel  more 
Inclined  to  call  him  "Brother"  than  "Coueln" 
if  pe  hadn't  already  said  thAt  he  was  only 
a  cousin. 

Now  the  importance  of  river  and  harbor 
work  in  the  war  is  greater,  of  course,  than  It 
Is  for  conunerce  in  peacetime.  For  nuve  tban 
25  years  I  have  been  on  committees  trying  to 
work  out  a  waterway  program.  90  percent 
of  which  perhaps  was  unbeknown  to  tbe 
people  of  Texas.  I  have  introduced  and 
piloted  through  Congress  bills  containing 
projects  for  the  Improvement  of  jiractlcally 
every  harbor  and  port  in  the  United  States, 
every  river  in  the  United  States  that  is  un- 
der improvement,  and.  of  cotuse,  every  canal 
and  channel  that  is  bearing  conuneice  now. 
Not  only  that,  but  also  the  ports  of  Hawaii. 
Midway,  and  Islands  out  there  In  tbe  Pacific, 
Dutch  Harbor,  and  a  number  of  projects  Mp 
and  down  Alaska,  now  so  extremely  impor- 
tant In  this  war.  That  was  done  as  a  measure 
of  national  defense  more  than  one  ot  com- 
merce, because  the  commerce  of  tboee  places 
is  not  very  great.  Of  course  tbe  conunerce  of 
Hawaii  Is  large,  principally  of  stigar,  pine- 
apples, and  things  like  that.  In  addition, 
there  are  the  waterway  In^provements  in 
Puerto  Rico.  I  visited  personally  all  tbe 
harbors  in  Puerto  Rico.  And  in  tbe  Island 
of  St.  Thomas  of  the  Virgin  group,  we  have 
a  harbor  of  strategic  importance. 

If  some  enemy  ever  attempts  to  take  tbs 
Panama  Canal,  the  importance  of  tbla  wUl  be 
shown.  They  haven't  been  so  awfully  im- 
portant in  the  present  war  as  these  impcov- 
ments  out  in  the  western  part  of  tbe  country 
or  in  the  north  Pacific.  If  you  want  mia0- 
thing  interesting  on  the  subject  of  tbe  use  of 
our  waterways  In  wartime,  I  will  refer  you  to 
the  United  SUtes  News  o€  May  of  this  yeer. 
This,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is  a  megestne 
edited  by  David  L«wrenoe.  one  of  the  most 
versatile  writers  in  tbe  United  SUtes  or  any- 
where else.  In  this  May  number  be  baa  a 
very  interesUng  article  showing  a  map  of  tbe 
inland  wat^ways  and  the  greet  servloe  they 
are  now  peifonalng  In  this  war.  I  have  aa- 
other  one  here  In  tbe  magesine  Mertne 
Progress  of  Vune  of  this  yeer  by  Joaepb  B. 
Eastman,  now  heed  of  tbe  war  tianqiMirta- 
tlon  of  tbe  United  States  and  for  numy,  many 
years  tbe  leader  of  tbe  Intecstate  ODrnmeree 
Commission,  a  CommlsBlon  dealtiv  alanoat 
entirely  with  railroads,  and  his  life  woxk  baa 
been  devoted  to  building  vp  Hie  great  rail- 
way system  of  this  country,  and  be  bas  dona 
an  excdlent  job. 

Now  neither  Mr.  Eastman  nor  Davtd 
lAwrence  have  ever  torn  tbe  riiirts  oB  tbelr 
back  tn  behalf  at  waterway  transportatton, 
but  Mr.  Eastman  bas  beeome  a  great  promoter 
of  it,  especially  since  this  war,  and  be  baa 
done  as  mocb  ae  moat  any  other  saan  in  tbe 
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United  States  in  trying  to  forward  the  move- 
ment of  commerce  over  our  Inland  waterways 
and  through  our  porta.  Regardless  of  his  life- 
long training  In  the  Interests  of  the  railways, 
he  Is  broad  enough  and  big  enough  and  ab!e 
enough  to  see  the  need  of  the  waterways  also. 
The  same  way  with  David  Lawrence.  David 
Lawrence  has  been  associated  with  Interests 
which  have  never  been  extremely  friendly  to 
waterways.  The  fact  that  these  two  articles 
come  from  tiiese  men  whose  life  work  has 
largely  been  along  lines  of  asecclation  with 
people  who  are  unfriendly  to  waterways  to 
my  mind  is  one  of  the  greatest  arguments  In 
favor  of  them.  I  wish  It  were  possible  to  In- 
clude some  of  those  articles  In  my  talk,  but 
then  I  will  not  take  the  time  for  that. 

Now  the  waterway  program  has  been  vir- 
tually brought  to  a  stop  during  the  war. 
Some  time  last  year — I  don't  remember  when; 
some  time  la»t  fall  perhaps — I  was  called  into 
a  conference  In  the  Speaker's  office  and  when 
I  got  over  there  they  had  assembled  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  leaders  of  the 
Congress,  Senator  George,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Donald 
Nelaon.  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
and  of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Nelson  stated  that 
they  were  trying  to  confer  with  members  of 
Congress  as  to  what  expenditures  they 
would  probably  want  to  mak^  during  the 
war.  ao  that  he  would  know  how  to  prepare 
his  plans.  I  told  him  very  frankly  that  so 
far  as  river  and  harbor  work  was  concerned, 
that  I  wouldn't  ask  for  a  cent,  except  that 
which  would  promote  the  Interest  of  the  war, 
until  the  war  was  over.  I  thought  that  was 
%  debt  that  we  owed  to  our  Nation  and  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  They  are 
taxed  now  down  to  bedrock  and  of  course 
we  dont  want  to  put  any  unnecessary  bur- 
dens upon  them  at  this  time.  Consequently 
there  has  been  no  legislation  except  a  few 
isolated  projecu;  for  instance,  the  Intra- 
coastal  Canal  enlargement  and  its  extension 
•cross  Florida.  I  piloted  through  a  special 
bill  for  that  and  a  special  bill  was  enacted 
for  btiilding  an  additional  lock  up  there  at 
the  Soo  to  get  our  iron  ore  down  in  greater 
quantities.  Nearly  one  hundred  million  tons 
IWfifl  through  there  last  year  and  at>out  as 
much  or  perhaps  more  this  year,  although 
we  have  no  oflBclal  reports  of  It  as  yet.  Those 
were  in  the  Interest  of  the  war. 

The  extension  of  the  channel  across  Flor- 
ida was  promoted  by  all  of  the  IKtle  oil 
Interests  of  this  country,  primarily  the  in- 
dependents, so  called.  The  big  oil  com- 
panies were  friendly  to  it  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, their  interests  have  been  changed  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  Installation  of  the 
large  pipe  lines  which  Mr.  Ickes  is  extending 
Rcroaa  the  country,  one  a4-lnch  pipe  for 
'conveying  crude  oil  and  then  he  is  going  to 
put  in  a  20- Inch  pipe  for  gi^sollne.  and  that 
will  largely  take  care  of  the  Interests  of  the 
big  oil  companies  and  they  will  perhaps  not 
feel  the  interest  in  the  Intracoastal  Canal 
that  they  mlg^t  otherwise  have  felt. 

Still  they  are  large  operators,  both  on  the 
Intracoastal  Canal  and  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  SUndard  Oil  Co..  next  to  the  Fed- 
eral Barge  Line  is  one  of  the  largest  operators 
on  the  Mlsaiaslppl  River  now.  We  endeavored 
to  get  the  channel  built  across  Florida  and 
we  did  what  we  dont  ordinarily  do.  Instead 
of  letting  it  wait  for  the  ordlil&ry  course  of 
procedure  In  appropriations  and  allocations 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  we  endeavored  to 
get  a  special  appropriation  of  »44.000.000, 
which  was  the  estimated  cost.  Well,  we  had 
a  tremendous  fight  over  it.  in  the  first  place, 
wc  had  a  tremendous  fight  to  get  the  chan- 
nel adopted.  I  reported  the  bill  as  chairman 
of  the  conunittee.  My  conunlttee  was  divided 
almost  80-50  on  it.  to  t>egin  with,  but  with  a 
majority  In  favor  at  it.  and  then  when  we 
caUwl  It  up  under  the  advice  of  the  Speaker 
and  eAdMivored  to  get  it  through  under  a 
auspenston  of  the  rules  without  going  through 
the  regular  course  of  getting  a  rule,  why  we 


ran  into  trouble.  Under  suspension  cf  the 
rules,  they  only  provide  for  20  minutes  of 
debate  to  the  side,  20  in  favor  of  the  bill  and 
20  In  opposition  to  It.  and  it  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  Well,  we  had  so  many  able  law- 
yers in  Congress  fighting  me  that  they  whip- 
eawed  me  to  death  and  beat  me  on  that. 
After  all,  there  Is  no  time  to  explain  anything 
in  20  minutes.  About  the  time  you  get  half- 
way through  one  explanation,  these  fellows 
would  be  shooting  questions  at  you  from 
here,  there,  and  yonder,  and  the  debate  was 
closed  and  there  was  a  vote  on  it.  The  Mem- 
bers Just  didn't  understand  it. 

Then  I  waited  for  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  give  it  consideration.  That  course  of  pro- 
cedure provided  for  4  hours  of  debate,  2  in 
favor  of  it  and  2  against  it.  We  fought  it 
out  for  4  long  hours  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
and  then  under  the  5-minute  rule  for  some 
time  additionally,  but  before  we  got  throuch 
there  were  enough  intelligent  men  in  the 
Congress,  strange  to  say,  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  it  and  we  adopted  it  by  a  majority 
of  81*  votes,  which  is  an  unusually  large  ma- 
jority. 

But  there  the  fight  had  only  commenced, 
and  when  we  came  to  get  the  appropriation, 
well  It  was  a  week  or  two  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  on  appropriations. 
a  committee  composed  of  9  members. 
We  had  hearings  and  extended  hearings  on 
It.  Finally  the  subcommittee  decided  In 
favor  of  It  by  a  majority  of  2.  They  re- 
ported It  to  the  full  committee  of  45.  none 
of  whom  had  heard  the  evidence,  except  those 
9  of  course,  and  the  full  committee  de- 
cided against  It  by  a  majority  of  2.  So 
there  we  were  headed  off  again. 

We  let  it  lay  for  a  while,  and  after  the  bill 
got  over  to  the  Senate,  we  undertook  to  do 
the  same  thing  over  there,  with  practically 
the  same  result.  The  subcommittee  that 
had  heard  the  evidence  decided  in  favor  of 
It  and  the  full  committee,  which  had  not 
heard  the  evidence,  decided  against  it.  and 
killed  us  off  again. 

However.  I  failed  to  mention  that  when 
the  bill  adopting  the  project  was  up,  where 
we  finally  carried  it  by  an  81  majority  in  the 
House,  and  it  got  to  the  Senate,  there  was  a 
tie  vote,  and  the  Vice  President  cast  the  de- 
ciding vote  in  favor  of  it:  perhaps  the  most 
sensible  thing,  by  the  way.  he  ever  did  do  in 
his  life. 

Bo  you  see  how  it  has  been  a  fight.  It  has 
been  a  fight  from  the  word  go.  All  water- 
ways projects  now.  especially  inland  water- 
ways, are  a  fight  in  Congress  and  out  of  Con- 
gress too.  If  I  had  had  to  go  through  with 
what  Clarence  Holland  and  Roy  Miller  have 
gone  through.  I  would  be  gray  headed.  They 
have  fought  the  battles  of  this  Intracoastal 
Canal  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century, 
and  they  brought  me  up  in  it  from  my 
infancy. 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  went  to  Con- 
gress was  to  try  to  get  that  old  5-  by  40-foot 
channel  Increased  to  larger  dimension.^;.  We 
had  In  mind  then  a  9-  by  100-foot  channel. 
which  would  correspond  with  the  depth  in 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  we  fought  and 
fought  and  fought  for  years  over  that,  and 
finally  we  got  it.  Then  we  fought  for  exten- 
sion of  it  down  to  the  Mexican  border,  and 
we  had  great  trouble  over  that  for  years 
and  years  and  finally  got  that  worked  out. 

Now  with  reference  to  this  canal  across 
Florida,  they  are  telling  me  now  in  various 
places:  "Why  we  don't  need  that.  We  have 
the  Intracoastal  Canal  from  here  to  Florida 
and  another  one  from  there  up  to  the  East, 
up  to  Trenton.  N.  J.,  and  there  is  no  use 
putting  that  across  there."  But  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  opposed  the  channel 
that  has  been  adopted,  pretended  to  favor 
anoiher  channel  300  miles  south  of  there 
through  Lake  Okeechobee  and  the  Everglades, 
one  which  they  knew  would  never  be  used. 
for  it  involves  a  haul  460  miles  longer  than 
the  one  that  has  been  adopted  by  Congress 


and  one  that  v.-ould  perhaps  cost  $150.000.COO, 
beciui^e  ycm  have  to  make  a  channel  across 
Florida  down  the  west  coast  and  up  the 
east  coast.  Well  on  the  cast  coast  we  have 
an  8-foct  project  down  to  Miami,  as  well  as 
I  recall  but  it  is  only  100  feet  wide,  and  then 
across  Lake  Okeechobee  we  have  what  was 
crigiiially  adopted  a.*  a  drainage  channel  by 
a  private  concern  down  there,  a  district  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  cf  the  State  of  Florida. 
We  finally  adopted  that  channel  as  a  naviga- 
tion ch.mnel  It  is  only  80  feet  wide  and 
6  feet  deep  It  has  lock?  on  it.  Lake  Okee- 
chobee :s  17  feet  above  sea  level,  and  it  takes 
two  loci-ji  on  each  side  of  It.  four  locks  in  all. 
The  waterway  is  fed  from  this  lake.  The 
largest  lock  on  it  is  only  40  by  260  feet.  The 
largest  oil  bargrs,  and  only  a  few  of  them 
have  been  turned  out  in  the  last  month  or 
two.  are  45  feet  wide  and  260  feet  long,  5  feet 
wider  than  those  locks  and  10  feet  longer. 
Ye'  some  Members  of  Congress  tell  us  the 
lock.*^  are  ample  for  any  oil  movement.  How 
you  can  eet  a  Heet  of  three  barges  through  a 
lock  il'.at  IS  entirely  too  small  for  one  of 
tnem  is  something  the  engineers  have  not 
worked  out  yet  to  my  satisfaction. 

Now  the  Intracoastal  Canal  has  done  an 
enormous  amount  of  business  in  the  last  2 
years-.  Why  Mr.  Eastman  says  here  it  has 
increa.^ed  200  percent  over  last  year  and  last 
year  was  a  200-percent  Increase  over  what  It 
was  before,  as  well  as  I  remember  his  figures 
in  this  article. 

If  it  is  proper  not  to  have  the  channel 
across  Florida,  it  is  proper  not  to  have  it 
from  here  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  if 
the  channel  across  Florida  is  to  remain  filled 
with  dirt,  why  not  fill  the  other  up  and  save 
all  this  expense?  It  can  only  serve  partially 
a  national  purpose  without  being  connected 
through.  If  we  had  had  that  channel  at  the 
time  I  first  tried  to  get  it  6  years  ago,  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  we  would  have  had  any  gaso- 
line rationing.  It  would  have  been  able  to 
supply  the  Ea?t,  with  a  small  amount  of 
rationing  up  there,  and  by  furnishing  addi- 
tional equipment,  it  is  capable,  as  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  says,  cf  furnishing  the  East 
with  all  the  oil  and  gasoline  they  can  pos- 
sibly u.se.  Their  normal  consumption  was 
1.600  000  barrels  a  day  before  the  war.  Now 
this  large  pipe  line,  they  say.  will  eventually 
transport  300.000  barreis  of  crude  oil.  Now 
mind  you  that  oil  doesn't  go  to  the  con- 
sumers through  that  pipe  line.  It  is  going 
to  th«  refineries  in  Philadelphia  or  near 
Philadelphia.  Then  after  it  Is  refined  and 
converted  into  products  or  gasoline — I  call 
it  gasoline,  because  most  people  can  under- 
sund  that  when  they  don't  know  what 
•products"  means  sometimes — after  it  is  re- 
fined and  converted  into  gasoline,  for  dis- 
tribution up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast  it 
comes  back  to  barpes  anyhow  and  to  the 
small  tankers  that  are  operating  there.  Now 
I  spend  a  heap  of  my  time  in  Washington, 
and  every  drop  of  gasoline  that  is  consumed 
there  comes  in  by  water,  unless  it  has 
changed  s.nce  I  was  there  last.  I  have  talked 
t.i  consumers  and  distributors  and  everybody 
else  about  the  matter.  They  bring  those 
very  large  barges  in  there.  They  will  bring 
15.000  barrels  in  a  baree.  It  has  got  to  go  to 
the  barges  anyhow  after  it  is  taken  to  the 
Philadelphia  refining  district.  Then  one 
branch  (f  the  line  from  Phoenixville  goes 
across  to  Bayonne,  the  New  York  refining 
district,  and  of  course  the  Intracoastal  Canal 
cant  reach  that  ana  by  water,  as  there  is 
another  mi.ssing  link  up  there. 

Now  If  Mr.  Ickes  had  done  what  I  tried  to 
get  him  to  do  2  years  ago  after  it  was  known 
that  they  were  going  to  build  the  pipe  line 
or  that  he  v.-as  promoting  it  and  trying  to 
get  the  permit  for  it  from  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  and  Donald  Nelson.  I  suggested  to 
him.  and  my  letters  were  put  In  the  Con- 
CREssioN.\L  RrcoRD  2  years  ago.  that  he  put 
his  pipe  line  across  Florida.  The  building 
of  this  2.000-m!le  p.pe  line  across  the  coun- 
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try  mu  going  to  consume  355,000  tons  of 
steel,  which  Donald   Nelson   told  Mr.   Ickes 
be  couldn't  spare  from  the  war  effort;  that 
it  was  too  badly  needed.    Donald  Nelson  told 
him:  "Unless  you  want  to  stop  the  building 
of  ahlpa,  and  tanks  and  guna  and  airplanes, 
why  you  have  got  to  cut  this  thing  out." 
But  Mr.  Ickes'  pressure  finally  bore  down  on 
him,  and  they  cut  110.000  tons  out  of  it  and 
made  the  pipe  lighter  and  finaUy  got  him  to 
consent    to   it   and    he   granted    the   permit. 
Now  I  euggeeted  to  Mr.  Ickes  that  he  put  his 
pipe  line  across  Florida  and  that  in  a  very 
short  time  enough  equipment  could  be  pro- 
vided. In  addition  to  what  we  had  already,  by 
which  the  gasoline  could  go  to  Carrabelle  or 
to  some  other  point  in  western  Florida,  then 
pipe  it  across  to  Jacksonville,  and  then  up  the 
Intracoastal  Canal  on  the  Atlantic  coast.    It 
would  have  taken  about  one-flfth  the  amount 
of  steel  for  that  pipe  line  that  It  took  for 
the  big  one  across  the  country.    They  could 
have  had  it  in  operation  in  90  days  easily. 
That  is  an  undisputed  fact.     Well,  this  other 
one  has  taken  more  than  a  year  and  it  is  not 
reaching  the  consumers  yet,  in  fact.     In  fact 
It  Is  sort  of  in  the  try-out  stage  now.    They 
have  had  two  or  three  breaks  in  it  already. 
Instead  of  pumping  800.000  barrels  through 
It  they  have  only  been  pumping  about  100,000. 
They  claim,  however,  that  In  a  short  time  it 
win  be  producing  the  300.000  barrels.    I  have 
my  opinion  of  that.    I  don't  know.    I  have 
got  nothing  to  back  it  up.  except  I  talked 
with  some  engineers.     They  think  that  they 
are   approaching  the  subject   sort  of  easily 
to  try  out   their  pipes  to  see  whether  they 
Will  stand  the  pressure.     They  have  got  to 
Install  a  great  many  more  pumping  stations 
to  put  300,000  barrels  through  it  In  24  hours,, 
end  that  will   require   tremendous  pressure 
and  it  Is  a  question  as  to  whether  that  pipe 
can  stand  the  pressure.     The  pipe  is  much 
thinner  than  the  engineers  originally  recom- 
mended. 

New,  Mr.  Ickes  wouldn't  do  what  I  sug- 
gested.    He  wouldn't  listen  to  it. 

Then  I  suggested  that,  instead  of  building 
the  pipe  line  from  Texas  north,  that  he  build 
it  from  a  point  on  the  upper _  Ohio  River 
across  to  the  Potomac,  less  than  200  miles 
pel  haps,  and  then  they  could  have  brought 
the  gasoline  up  there  through  the  Ohio  and 
Misrisslppl  Rivers  and  put  the  thing  In  op- 
eration to  furnish  the  East  at  least  9  months 
earlier  than  they  could  by  his  method.  He 
wouldn't  do  that.  He  first  built  the  p.pe 
line  up  to  a  point  in  Illinois  and  then  they 
had  to  wait  and  get  ftirther  permits  from 
Donald  Nelson  before  they  could  extend  It 
on  east,  and  they  Just  finished  it  to  the 
East  a  few  months  ago. 

I  also  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Felly, 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Railroads,  suggesting  two  railroads  that 
could  haul  300.000  barrels  a  day- across  Flor- 
ida Now  that  wasn't  my  own  work.  The 
engineers  worked  this  out  for  me.  and  one  of 
them  was  a  railroad  engineer,  too.  and  they 
said  that  that  could  easily  be  done.  Well, 
Mr.  Pelly  replied  to  me  very  politely  and  said 
that  the  movement  of  oil  and  gasoline  to  the 
East,  if  the  oil  companies  would  turn  the 
tank  cars  over  to  them,  would  constitute  no 
problem  to  the  railroads.  He  has  found  out 
differently  at  this  time:   very  much  so. 

Now.  with  reference  to  this  great  movement 
by  rail.  I  want  to  show  you  what  It  is  costing 
the  Government.  According  to  the  testimony 
before  the  congressional  committees  there, 
the  cost  by  raU  is  estimated  at  $1.05  to  11.10 
•  barrel  more  than  the  transportation  by  pipe 
line  even,  and  the  Government  is  actually 
paying  out  of  the  Treasury  that  much  money 
going  to  the  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing up  the  difference  in  this  cost.  They 
didn't  want  to  saddle  the  whole  burden  on 
the  consumers  of  the  East.  However,  before 
this  arrangement  was  made  they  did  raise 


the  prlc«  of  gasoline  In  the  Saat  about  a 
cents  a  gallon.    I  don't  r«niemt)er  the  exact 
figures.    That  raise  Is  stiU  applicable  there. 
I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  they  look  upon 
it  as  a  condition  brotight  about  by  the  war 
for  which  the  people  of  the  East  were  not  re- 
sponsible any  more  than  anybody  else  and 
that  the  burden  should  not  be  borne  by  them 
alone.     I  take  no  controversy  with  that.     I 
thought  that  was  fair  and  reasonable,  and  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  wotxld 
not  pay  the  H4.000,000  to  build  the  channel 
across  Florida,  but  wotild  rather  pay  $800,000 
a  day  to  the  railroads,  why  let  them  go  ahead. 
I  can't  stop  them  and  I  don't  think  there  is 
anybody  in  this  house  can  stop  them.    They 
have  it  going  their  way.    Now,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get   any  figures.     Really   the 
thing  waa,  in  a  way.  under  the  R.  P.  C,  though 
the  R.  F.  C.  was  not  directly  in  control  of  it. 
There  are  two  or  three  corporations,  subsld- 
laries  of  the  R.  F.  C.  which  had  charge  of  this 
matter;  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  and 
then,  under  it,  the  Defense  Buppliea  Corpora- 
tion.   The  oil  companies  are  paying  the  rail- 
roads the  regtilar  rate,  which  averages  about 
$1.05  a  barrel,  according  to  the  testimony, 
more  than  the  rates  by  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation would  be,  by  water  or  by  pipe  line, 
and  then  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  is 
refunding  to  these  oil  corporations  that  much 
out  of   the  United  States  Treasury,  and  to 
give   you    an   estimate  of   how   much   it   Is 
amounting  to,  let  me  make  this  statement: 
The  shipments  by  rail  have  been  increased 
from  time  to  time.    It  was  first  thought  that 
they  couldn't  exceed  about  700,000  barrels  a 
day.  but  here  is  a  clipping  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  of 
July  1  of  this  year,  stating  that  for  the  week 
ending  July  1  the  rail  shipments  were  999.684 
barrels  a  day  for  that  week. 

Now  you  take  $1.05  a  barrel  on  every  barrel 
of  that  and  see  what  it  is  costing  the  United 
States  Government.    It  nms  to  $1,049,668  a 
day.    Keep  that  up  for  a  year,  365  dajrs.  and 
you  have  got    about  $400,000,000  that  they 
are   actually   paying    back   to   the   oil   com- 
panies on  account  of  these  freight  rates  paid 
to  the  railroads,  when  that  Florida  channel 
was   only   estimated   at  $44,000,000.     Some- 
times people  can  be  peruiy  wise  and  pound 
foolish.    The    railroads    are    not    to    blame. 
Their  charges  are  not  unreasonable,  but  this 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Petrolexmi 
Administrator  for  War  is  putting  the  Govern- 
ment to  an  enormous  unnecessary  expense 
and  probably  for  a  very  long  period  of  time. 
Now,  how  long  is  this  going  to  keep  up? 
With  reference  to  the  two  pipe  lines,  one 
Is  only  claimed  to  be  able  to  transport  300.- 
000  barrels  a  day,  and  the  other  one  235.000. 
There   are   535.000   barrels  a   day.   300.000  of 
crude  oil  going  to  the  refineries  up  there  in 
the    East    and    235,000    btu-rels    of    gasoline. 
That  gasoline  pipe  line  is  not  built  yet,  but 
they  are  going  to  build  it.    They  have  got 
the    permits.     That    will    only    amount    to 
535.000  barrels  a  day  to  the  East,  when  their 
normal  needs  are  1,600,000  barrels,  and,  in 
addition,  what  they  want  to  give  to  the  Navy 
to  send  to  Africa  and  to  Sicily  and  to  the 
war    fronts.     Just    how    much    that    would 
amount  to  nobody  knows.     We  can't  get  any 
figures  on  those  things,  of  course.    They  are 
war   secrets.    But   the   pipe   lines  will    only 
transport  about  a  third  of  the  normal  needs. 
It  will  be  less  than  a  third.     In  other  words, 
it  would  take  six  of  those  pipe  lines  to  do  the 
Job.  and  that  would  virtually  end  the  war, 
because   that   would   take  all    the  steel   we 
make  to  do  that. 

Now,  that  is  not  all  that  Is  Involved  In 
this  matter. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  cotton. 
Texas,  as  you  all  know,  has  been  a  great 
producer  of  cotton.  .Normally  before  the  de- 
pression that  came  upon  tis  a  few  years  ago 
we  produced  in  soma  years  approximately 


6,000.000  bales  of  cotton  a  year.    We  h»w 
iux>duced  as  n.ach  as  a  third  of  the  cotton 
crop  ot  the  United  States.    About  93  pereent 
of  that  cotton,  or  over  90  percent  I  wotild 
say.  went  into  the  export  trade.    Very  little 
of  it  went  to  the  eastern  mills.    That  which 
did  go  to  the  eastern  mills  all  went  by  ship: 
none  by  rail.    Now.  I  have  here  another  clip- 
ping of  August  2.  of  quite  recent  da'te,  show- 
ing that  Botiston  at  the  end  of  the  eotton 
season  had  shipped  1.114.860  bales  to  eastern 
mills,  every  bale  of  which  went  by  rail.    Now 
your    rate    expert    here    with    the   Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Holllman.  who  by 
the  way,  is  a  most  competent  man.  tells  us 
that  that  cotton  which  went  from  Houston  to 
southern  mills  ranged  from  58  to  63  cents  per 
100  pounds;  that  which  went  to  New  Eng- 
land mills  ranged  arotmd  88  cents  a  him- 
dred  poxmds.    Now  a  bale  of  eotton,  as  you 
all  know,  weighs  600  pounds.    That  Is  how 
much  a  bale?    Four  dollars  and  forty  cents 
in  the  case  of  the  New  England  mlUs.  while 
according  to  the  water  rates,  as  furnished  by 
him.  the  rate  would  have  been  less  than  a 
third  of  that  amount     Now,  either  the  cot- 
ton men  of  Houston  or  the  cotton  farmers 
of  Texas  have  lost  that  money  by  reason  of 
not  having  this  channel.    It  Is  a  burden  that 
they  have  -been  required  to  bear.    I  dont 
know  whether  the  loss  goes  entirely  to  the 
farmers  who  produce  the  cotton  or  whether 
it  is  a  loss  that  is  borne  by  yotir  Houston 
businessmen  who  had  that  cotton  in  charg* 
and  shipped  it.    But  whoever  bore  the  loss. 
it  was  a  loss  to  Texas.    Now  you  take  a  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton  running  up  that  way  at 
a  rate  of  about  $2.25  a  bale  on  the  averaga 
difference  in  transportation  costs,  and  how 
much  would  that  amount  to?    On  k  million 
bales  that  is  two  and  a  quarter  million  dol- 
lars right  there  on  cotton  alone.    So  you  see, 
the  cotton  industry  Is  interested. 

Not   only  cotton.    Texas   is  quite   a  pro- 
ducer of  sulfur,  as  you  all  know.    Texas  and 
Louisiana  produce  90  percent  of  the  sulfttr 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  reliably  In- 
formed that  8C  percent  of  It  is  used  In  war 
industries  and  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Th?  transportation  charges  are  paid  by  the 
United  States  Govenunent,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly,  becatise  it  all  goes  into  war  ma- 
terial.    One  ton  of  this  Texas  sulfur  will 
make  4  tons   of   sulfuric  acid  of  the  type 
that  is  ordinarily  tised  In  Indtistriea.  what 
Is  known  as  60*  Baumfe.     Now  that  sulfur 
formerly  was  transported  by  all  sorts  of  trans- 
portation, much  of  it  by  rail,  much  of  it  by 
barge  up  the  Mississippi  River,  much  of  it  by 
the  Intracoastal  Canal,  and  much  of  it  by 
ocean  ships.    Of  course,  of  that  which  went 
to  the   Atlantic  seacoast.  perhaps   all  went 
by  ocean  ship,  because  that  method  of  trans- 
portation is  cheaper  than  any  other.    Now 
Texas  is  producing  3.600.000  tons  of  sulfur 
a   year,   about   a    million    and    a   half    tons 
more    than    it    was    producing    in    normal 
times,  on  account  of  the  war  emergency.    I 
am  Informed  that  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
Is  consumed  in  the  north  AUantic  seaport 
region,  right  where  it  could  be  reached  by 
the   Intracoastal   Canal   with   that   channel 
across  Florida.    The  average  transportation 
cost  of  that  before  the  war  was  about  $2.15 
a   ton.    Mr.   Miller,   are   you   familiar   with 
that? 
Mr,  MttLER.  Around  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton. 
Mr.  Manstooj).  Around  $2  a  ton.    That  ha« 
been    raised   now    to   around   $12.    Is   that 
right? 

Mr.  Millxk.  Approximately  $8.50.  I  tmder- 
stand. 

Mr.  Mansfuxd.  About  $8.60.  And  DaTld 
Lawrence  tells  us  here  how  that  stdfur  has 
been  shipped.  It  has  been  going  from  here 
to  the  Mississippi  River  either  by  baxige  or  toy 
rail.  There  it  has  been  loaded  onto  those 
large  Mississippi  River  barges,  taken  up  the 
Mississippi,  up  the  IlUnols  Blver  to  the  Dee 
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Plainw"  River  and  through  the  sanitary  canal 
•t  Chicago  and  from  there  to  Lake  Calumet 
and  then  translerred  to  Lake  ateamera  at 
that  point  and  carried  1.500  miles  by  lake 
steamer  to  Oawego.  There  It  was  transferred 
to  barges  ou  the  Brie  Canal,  sent  down  the 
Brie  Canal  to  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rivers, 
down  the  Hudson  River  to  New  York,  and 
then  scr'."  c!  It.  quite  a  lot  of  It.  after  It  got 
to  New  York  had  actually  to  come  by  rail 
southwest  again  to  the  great  industrial  dls- 
trlcu  of  Baitlmore,  Philadelphia,  and  Wil- 
mington where  the  largest  consumption  of 
sulfur  and  sulfuric  acid  takes  place  in  the 
East.  Wilmington  alone  is  one  of  the  largest, 
because  that  la  where  the  DuPont  Interests 
are  located.  You  can  see  It  went  around 
thousands  of  miles,  transfeirlng  three  or  four 
different  times  from  one  type  of  conveyor 
to  another.  In  order  to  get  to  Baltimore.  On 
■ulfur  alone  the  Oovemment  has  lost  a  good 
many  mlll*on  dollars. 

Now  there  is  no  room  for  any  mlsunder- 
■tendlng  about  these  things.  No  man  can 
dispute  these  facts  I  am  telling  you  and 
nobody  will  try  to  dispute  them.  They  are 
Just  absolutely  facts. 

Now  then,  you  have  heard  of  gasoline  ra- 
tioning. I  presume.  If  you  have  been  up 
•gainst  it  as  much  as  I  have,  you  have  had 
•bout  as  much  experience  with  it  as  you 
want.  I  was  In  the  East  when  rationing  was 
first  applied  there  and  It  ran  on  for  nearly 
•  year.  It  was  done  solely  because  they 
couldn't  get  gasoline  there  by  transporta- 
tion. There  was  no  shortage  of  gasoline; 
there  was  no  kp.own  shortage  of  rubber,  and 
the  question  of  rubber  never  entered  into 
the  proposition  at  all.  The  East  complained 
bitterly  that  they  were  being  rationed  while 
the  West  was  not.  You  know  misery  always 
loves  company.  Well,  they  wanted  to  get 
•ome  excuse  for  rationing  us  down  here  In 
Texas  and  they  finally  got  a  board  appointed 
by  the  President,  headed  by  Mr.  Barney 
Baruch  of  New  York,  who  is  a  very  versatile 
gentleman  in  matters  of  that  kind,  by  the 
way,  and  he  undertook  to  try  to  drum  up 
■ome  plausible  excuse  for  rationing  Texas  and 
the  Southwest,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  why 
be  trumped  up  the  idea  of  doing  it  to  con- 
•erve  rubber.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  ru*5ber 
In  the  program  up  to  that  time.  Well,  they 
•pplied  It  on  that  theory.  Now  then,  they  are 
IcdtKing  the  value  of  our  coupons  down  here 
•nd  Increasing  the  value  of  them  up  East. 
•nd  I  gtMss  It  is  all  being  done  on  the  theory 
of  confienlng  rubber.  I  don't  know  what  it  is 
now.  That  contention  is  absolutely  bunk.  I 
dont  care  who  it  la  that  defends  it.  It  is 
nothing  but  pure  bunk.  There  never  was 
«&y  reason  for  it.  except  to  satisfy  millions 
of  people  In  the  Bast  who  are  disgruntled. 
To  show  you  that  there  Is  no  truth  In  that 
contention,  as  I  say.  here  la  •  letter  from 
Prentlsa  Brown.  You  All  know  who  be  is. 
It  is  dated  August  13.  He  says:  "The  only 
reason  why  the  Bast  has  not  been  treated 
•■  the  Middle  West  Is  that  tintil  now  we  have  | 
Bot  been  able  to  move  enotigh  gasoline  to  ' 
tbe  Bxat."  That  la  the  truth.  It  waa  • 
qtuxtlon  of  ahortage  of  transportation,  and 
no  other  reason.  But  they  wouldn't  put  It 
upon  that  ground.  Tbey  put  it  upon  the 
ground  of  conserving  rubber,  which  was  • 
false  tastie  from  the  very  beginning. 

Now  I  want  to  excuse  myself  for  going  into 
•11  these  things,  but  I  have  worked  on  them 
■o  strenuously  for  quite  •  while.  Perhaps 
It  might  be  interesting  to  know  what  our 
post-war  program  Is  going  to  be.  Have  you 
■een  tbla  atatement  that  I  made  up  Mr 
liUlerf 

Mr.  MnxB.  Tea. 

Mr.  MAinnzui.  Is  It  all  right? 

Ut.  MnxB.  Certalnlr. 

Mr.  Mammu.  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Holland 
Wited  ma  to  do  something  about  furnishing 
copies  of  lt»  but  I  bad  no  opportvmity  of 


doing  it.  In  fact  I  was  confined  to  my  bed 
for  about  a  week  and  a  half,  having  a  pretty 
high  fever  3  weeks  ago.  and  I  Just  got  up  3  or 
4  days  ago.  But  here  Is  something  I  wanted 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  post-war  program  for 
the  Intracoastal  Canal. 

The  President  has  recommended  that  a 
backlog  of  meritorious  projects  be  provided 
for  post-war  consideration,  when  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  many  millions  of  men  now  en- 
gaged In  the  war  industries  will  be  thrown 
out  of  employment.  The  Democratic  leader, 
Mr.  McCoBMACK,  has  advised  me  that  he  de- 
sires to  confer  with  me  in  regard  to  the 
matter  as  early  as  possible  after  Congress 
reconvenes  next  month. 

Such  a  bill,  of  course,  will  be  national  In 
scope,  and  embrace  many  provisions  only 
remotely  related  to  the  waterway  which  this 
association  is  promoting.  There  are.  how- 
ever, quite  a  number  of  projects  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  some 
of  them  already  approved  by  Ccngrefrs,  and 
all  of  them  having  the  necessary  engineer!  ; 
approval.  Nothing  will  be  left  undone  to 
have  all  these  ready  for  consideration  as  soon 
as  the  construction  period  can  be  In- 
augiirated. 

The  widening  and  deepening  of  the  exist- 
ing janal  from  Carrabelle,  Fla .  to  Corpus 
Christ!  is  well  advanced,  and  will  be  pushed 
tr  completion  with  funds  already  made 
available.  The  channel  across  Florida  has 
already  been  authorized  by  Congress,  and 
under  the  law  will  be  eligible  for  funds  to 
be  allocated  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Funds  win  then  be  sought  for  the  follow- 
lnf{  works,  already  approved  by  Congress: 

Extension  of  the  enlarged  channel  from 
Corpus  Chrlstl  to  Port  Isabel,  Including  the 
bi   nch  channel  on  the  Arroyo  to  Harllngen; 

Extend  the  Colorado  River  channel  from 
the  mouth  to  the  18"  mile  post; 

Extend  the  San  Bernard  River  section  to 
the  Jefferson  Lake  sulfur  mine; 

Complete  the  Colorado  River  flood-control 
project  as   provided  by  law. 

All  of  these  projects  have  already  been 
authorized  by  Congress,  but  expenditures 
have  been  withheld  on  account  of  the  war. 

The  following  projects  connected  with  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  have  been  surveyed 
and  approved  by  the  engineers,  but  no  gen- 
eral bill  having  been  enacted  within  the 
past  6  years,  have  not  yet  received  con- 
gressional approval.  They  will  be  embraced 
in  the  coming  bill,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  them  In  readiness  for  the 
post-war  construction  program.  They  were 
Included  in  the  omnibus  bill  of  the  last 
Congress,  but  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
war.  no  effort  was  made  to  have  them  con- 
sidered : 

The  list  Includes  several  projects  on  the 
Sabine-Necbes  system  and  one  on  the 
Nechea-Angellna  Rivers: 

Tbe  Trinity  River  to  have  the  present 
channel  to  Liberty  made  uniform  In  dimen- 
sions with  tbe  Intracoastal  Waterway; 

To  provide  a  10-foot  channel  around  Brady 
Island  In  tbe  Houston  Ship  Channel,  and  to 
extend  tbe  S4-foot  channel  to  the  turning 
basin; 

To  provide  a  7-foot  channel  in  Clear  Lake 
and  Clear  Creek  to  the  League  City  bridge; 

To  provide  channel  in  Chocolate  Bayou  to 
Liverpool  and  In  Bastrop  Bayou  to  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway: 

Extend  tbe  channel  from  Port  Lavaca  vp 
tbe  Lavaca-Navldad  to  Red  Bluff  and  for 
flood  control  works  tbrough  Jackson  and 
Lavaca  Cotintles; 

Extend  tbe  intracoastal  waterway  up  the 
Guadalupe  to  Victoria  and  for  flood  control 
dam  on  upper  section: 

To  provide  channel  near  Port  O'Connor 
Into  Barroom  Bay. 

Now,  If  we  reenact  laws  similar  to  those  we 
bad  •  few  years  ago  this  Barroom  Bay  chan- 


nel bicl^  f£.ir  to  become  the  most  popular 
channel  in  the  whole  waterways  system. 

Certain  c.iunnel  enlargements  at  Port  Isa- 
bel and  B'-cwnsviUe 

Now.  In  regard  to  the  bayous  here  in  Bra- 
zoria and  Galveston  and  Harris  Counties.  I 
would  like  to  make  this  statement:  They  are 
small.  The  expenditure  on  any  one  is  far 
less  than  a  hund:ed  thousand  dollars,  but  I 
want  to  give  you  an  ll.u.stration  of  what  one 
of  them  has  done.  I  see  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Pabs^t,  back  there  In  the  audience  He  was 
interested  in  the  last  general  river  and  har- 
bor bill  that  became  law  which  we  put 
thrciueh.  That  bill  provided  for  Dicklnscn 
Bayou  up  to  the  town  of  Dickinson,  Increas- 
ing the  depth  and  width  of  the  channel  so 
that  barces  could  bring  mud  shell  up  there. 
Now.  the  purpose  of  that  mud  shell  was  to 
p.ive  some  highways  and  the  streets  In  the 
town  of  Dickinson  and  League  City  and  other 
neaibv  points,  and  upnu  that  grcund  It  waa 
thoroughly  Justifird  by  the  engineers,  and 
C.^ngr-ss  adopted  It  and  agreed  to  It.  Since 
then  Camp  Wallace  was  established,  and  the 
shell  that  paved  the  hl<'hways  In  Camp  Wal- 
lace, excfpt  those  which  are  concrete,  all 
came  up  this  channel  to  Dickinson,  which  la 
only  7  miles  from  Camp  Wallace,  and  the 
saving  to  the  War  Department  alone  was 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  In  one  year 
In  paving  the  hl'^hwnys  of  Camp  Wallace. 
And  it  only  cost  $35,000  to  do  the  work.  So 
who  can  .^ay  that  that  Is  not  a  good  invest- 
ment. The  same  would  be  the  case  with 
these  other  bavcu.«  down  there  that  are  now 
under  c'^n  truction. 

N  w,  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  your  at- 
tention, I  am  sorry  that  I  had  no  prepared 
addre  s  fcr  you  on  this  occasion,  but  I  am 
alwa'.s  willing  to  meet  the  people  and  try 
to  give  them  an  account  of  my  stewardship 
the  b-^.^t  I  can,  and  I  Just  simply  thank  you 
cue  and  all. 


Today's  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tucsdav.  September  14.  1943 

Mr,  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  remark- 
able address  delivered  by  Miss  Betty 
Long,  a  young  lady  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
which  is  challenging  and  interesting,  as 
representing  the  viewpoint  of  youth  at 
the  pre.«ent  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  hfve  been  asked  to  summarize  for  you 
the  events  of  the  afternoon  as  they  relate  to 
youth  today  You  have  seen,  through  the 
medium  of  pageantry,  a  story  which  is  a  flght 
for  freedom,  and  which  began  with  the  May- 
flower and  was  carried  westward  to  Iowa  and 
to  Hardin  County  by  the  sturdy  pioneer 
Americans.  It  Is  a  story  which  was  found 
valuable  enough  to  be  fought  for  in  World 
War  No.  1,  and  It  Is  a  story  which  la  being 
fought  fcr  at  this  very  hour. 

What  child,  upon  seeing  a  modem  wild- 
western  movie,  has  not  thrilled  at  the  lawless- 
ness, the  cattle  rustlers,  and  the  barroom 
Mazies,  which  clutter  the  screen.  However, 
the  fact  which  Is  mcst  thrilling  to  twentieth 
century  youth  is  that  it  waa  not  the  barroom 
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Mazies  nor  the  two-gun  Petes  who  wrote  the 
history  which  is  our  heritage.  No;  as  Mr. 
Crockett  hiis  so  ably  pointed  out.  It  was  the 
good  people  cf  the  early  West  who  wrote  the 
history  which  has  lasted  to  this  day.  Those 
who  gave  us  our  pioneer  heritage  were  the 
God-fearing,  courageous  men  and  women  who 
crossed  the  prairie  in  covered  wagons;  men, 
who  fought  Indians  by  night  that  their  fami- 
lies might  live  by  day;  women,  who  raised 
large  families  even  In  the  face  of  the  hard- 
shlus  of  early  frontier  life.  Those  were  the 
history  writers  of  pioneer  days,  and  in  the 
light  of  their  glorious  deeds,  the  reckless  men 
and  women  of  that  day  are  foi gotten.  They 
are  forgotten  because  the  men  and  women 
who  made  the  heritage  we  now  enjoy  had  a 
vision  of  freedom  which  they  wanted  to  cap- 
ture for  themselves  and  to  nreserve  for  their 
posterity. 

So  it  is  today.  Any  number  of  the  present 
adult  generation  despair  at  twentieth-century 
youth.  Perhaps  I  feel  so  strongly  about  this 
matter  because  I  am  young,  but  regardless,  I 
want  to  share  with  you  a  portion  of  a  sermon 
made  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  "Ward  Ayer,  pastor 
of  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  in  New  York 
City,  and  which  was  clipped  from  a  recent 
New  York  newspaper  by  a  friend  of  mine.  I 
quote  Dr.  Ayer: 

"Swing  bands  have  become  the  corrupters 
of  American  youth.  Our  age  of  Jazz  and 
swing  is  unmistakably  one  of  low  moral 
standards  and  vastly  Ir^ferlor  ethics,  mani- 
festing an  obvious  degeneracy  in  our  culture. 
Young  America's  wlldness  over  swing  music 
reveals  the  lightness  and  frothiness  of  the 
day  for  swing  Is  essentially  light  and  frothy. 
We  could  not  produce  a  Lincoln  today  any 
more  than  we  could  produce  an  oak  tree  In 
an  ash  pile.  If  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been 
brought  up  in  our  Jazz  age  and  had  followed 
Its  philosophies,  he  would  never  have  been 

heard  of.  , 

"Swing  music  reveals  the  lawlessness  of 
the  age  as  well.  It  represents  the  lowest 
exalted  and  the  highest  debased.  In  this  it 
Is  typical  of  our  modem  civilization. " 

It  is  too  bad.  indead,  that  Dr.  Ayer  falls 
to  recoenize  on  the  other  hand  the  millions 
of  youth  today  who  are  corrupted  by  nothing. 
I  speak  for  modem  youth  when  I  say  that 
there  are  two  groups  in  our  country  today 
which  shall  speak  and  which  shall  be  heard. 
The  first  of  these  groups  is  that  large  body 
of  young  men  who  are  wearing  the  colors  of 
our   covmtry.     Perhaps   you   know   a  typical 
Johnny  Doughboy;  he  may  even  have  come 
from  your  own  home.     You  saw  him  grow  up, 
through  the  knee -pant  stage,  saw  him  go  to 
Sunday  School,  where  he  learned  the  Golden 
Rule    and   "thou   shalt    not   kill  "     You   saw 
him  learn  through  his  family  relationships 
that  the  Individual  is  the  most  important 
and  highest  thing  In  the  world.     Then,  Just 
about  the  time  you  were  b?gir.nlng  to  won- 
der what  he  was  going  to  do  with  this  now 
grown-up  life,  a  government  can\e  along  and 
said    "Young  man.  we  have  a  war  on  our 
hands,  and   because  you   are   mentally   and 
physicaUy  alert,  we  want  you  to  fight  it  for 
us"     You  heard  very  little  complaint  from 
young  Mr.  America,  and  with  haste  he  donned 
the   imlform   of   his   country   and    marched 
away.     Perhaps   the   next   you    heard    about 
Johnny,  he  was  flying  his  bomber  over  some 
far  outpost  of  freedom.     He  may  have  come 
home  vrtth  some  decoration   pinned  to  his 
uniform,  or  he  may  be  one  of  those  thousands 
who  shall   remain   forever   nameless   to    us, 
but  who  are  doing  a  Job  gallantly.     No  doubt 
he  wUl  be  about  the  same  when  he  comes 
home  for  good,   with   the   exception   of    an 
older   look    in   his   eyes.    You  see.   he   now 
knows  what  it  means  to  flght  for  freedom, 
not  merely  talk  about  it.    Yes.  youth   has 
been  asked  to  do  a  pretty  nasty  Job.   and 
they  are  doing  it  gallanUy.    This  group  shall 
speak,  and  it  shall  be  heard. 


There  is  one  more  group  I  wish  to  men- 
tion, which  shall  be  working  hand  in  hand 
with    these    young    heroes,    rettirned.    That 
group  is  a  txxly  of  young  men  and  women 
who   today,   through   education,  or  work,  or 
Just    through    remaining    at    home    keeping 
things  "the  same"  are  preparing  themselves 
for  tomorrow  by  building  Christian  courage 
and    character    In    their    lives.     They    shall 
work  side  by  side  with  our  young  men  to 
build  a  new  kind  of  world  in  which  all  peo- 
ple shtill  be  free,  because  they  know  that  free- 
dom is  worth  fighting  for — and  living  for.     - 
These  two  groups  shall  speak  more  loudly 
than  any   other  group   in   otir  world  today 
because  of  their  great  deeds,  just  as  the  gal- 
lant pioneers  did  things  which  spoke  more 
loudly  than  the  cheap  and  the  mean  factors 
In  early  America.     They  shall  write  the  his- 
tory which  shall  be  posterity's  heritage,  and 
we  hope  sincerely  that  generations  to  come 
will    be    as    proud    of    the    heritage    we    give 
them  as  we  are  of  the  one  you  have  given  us. 
The  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  lift  our  eyes 
from  the  mean  and  the  lowly  of  our  time; 
not  that  we  want  to  forget  that  they  exist, 
but  to  dwell  on  them  only  leads  to  mental 
chaos.     We   must  lift  our  eyes  to  the  two 
groups  of  youth  who  shall  write  the  history 
which  shall  be  posterity's  heritage.    In  her 
youth  lies  America's  only  hope. 


War  Serrice*  of  die  Bernard  A.  Foster 
pBinily  of  SparUDburc,  S.  C 


to  Regular   Army  at   graduation   from 

WolTord  College. 

AviaUon  Cadet  Howard  Q.  Poster,  D.  S. 

N.  R..  Preflight  School  at  Dallas.  Tex. 

Enlisted    at    Christmas,    leaving    Junior 

classes  at  Woffcrd. 
William  Edwin  Poster,  seaman,  second 

class,  U.  S.  N.  R..  Naval  Air  School,  Pen- 

sacola.  Fla.    Enlisted  after  graduation 

May  1943  from  high  school. 

Dorothy  Foster,  married  to  First  Lt. 

William  P.  Law,  Jr.,  Port  Benning,  Ga. 
It  will  be  observed  that  seven  members 

of  this  fine  family  have  answered  their 
country's  call,  six  brothers  and  one 
brother-in-law.  As  I  commend  this  fine 
family  in  the  highest  terms  I  would  not 
forget  others  who  probably  have  not  been 
fortunate  enotigh  to  contribute  so  many 
sons,  nevertheless,  they  too.  have  given 
freely  of  what  sons  they  have. 

It  is  very  gratifying  m  know  of  the 
willingness  on  the  part  of  parents  to 
have  their  sons  and  daughters  go  Into 
the  service  and,  of  course,  each  hour 
brings  encouraging  news  from  the  battle- 
fronts  aroimd  the  world. 

I  take  pleasure  in  thus  making  special 
mention  of  the  contribution  made  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Poster  of  Bpartan- 
burg.  S.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtTTH  CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
Just  returned  from  some  weeks'  stay  in 
our  congressional  district  and  having 
had  the  fine  privilege  of  visiting  among 
and  talking  with  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents, I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress that  there  is  full  and  unstinted  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  everyone  with 
the  war  program. 

It  was  my  privilege  while  at  home  to 
meet  those  who  have  freely  given  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  service  of  our 
country.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  calling 
special  attention  to  the  members  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Poster's  family  of 
Spartanburg,  8.  C,  who  are  In  the 
sen'ice  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Bernard  A.  Poster.  Jr.,  Office  of 
Provost  Marshal,  Munitions  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C.  formerly  lawyer.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Capt.  Ralph  V.  Foster,  Office  of  In- 
spector General,  Eighty-eighth  Infantry 
Division,  Fort  Sam  Houston.  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.,  formerly  inspector  of  C.  C.  C. 
camps  In  Southeastern  States. 

Capt.  Julian  A.  Foster.  OfBcers'  Casual 
Battalion.  Pittsburg  Replacement  Depot. 
Pittsburg,  Calif.,  formerly  public  ac- 
countant with  L.  C.  Dodge,  Spartanburg, 
s  c 

MaJ.  Donald  C.  Foster.  Air  Corps. 
Headquarters  xn  Air  Support  Command, 
now  in  Sicily.    Thomason  Act  appointee 


The  Outiook  for  Food  Prvdoct^oa  u  1M4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  MOtTH  DAxora 
IN  THE  HOX78E  OF  RBPRESXNTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  September  14. 1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  James 
G.  Patton,  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  has  presented  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  an  important  letter 
concerning  the  production  of  food  for 
1844.  This  letter  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  coimtry,  since  food  production  is 
actually  more  important  than  any  other 
production  in  the  present  state  of  our 
war  effort.  Dally  we  are  called  upon  to 
furnish  more  food.  As  each  country  is 
released  from  tbe  Nazi  yoke  more  food 
wUl  be  necessary  until  production  can 
be  again  reorganl2ed  In  those  countries. 

By  reason  of  the  Importance  of  the 
letter,  I  herewith  submit  It  In  full : 

Natiowal  FAaatcm  UinoK, 
Washington.  D.  C,  September  12.  1U3. 
To  the  Uembert  of  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
Bepreaen  tativet : 

American  farmers  bare  raaponilad  nugnifl- 
oently  to  war  demands  for  production  of  food. 
Despite  wartime  dlffleultles.  sucb  u  abortagM 
of  credit,  machinery.  fertlUcer.  seed  and  teed 
and  the  scandal  of  simultaneous  farm  man- 
power shortages  and  lurpIusM,  tb«y  bar* 
broken  all  fvoducUon  records.  They  havo 
backed  up  their  fighting  sons  and  brotbom. 
The  working  farm  famlUas  of  Anwrtea  bar« 
produced  to  tbe  existing  Umita. 

But  this  Is  not  enouf^.  Tbe  Itmlta  an 
unnecessarUy  low.  They  abould  hare  been 
lifted  long  ago.  Today.  23  months  »ft«r 
Pearl  Harbor,  with  tbe  demand  for  food  rto- 
Ing  dally  and  our  present  prodvictlon  level 
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of  war  foods  far  below  present  and  antici- 
pated needs,  administrative  agencies  and  the 
Congress  should  move  with  all  speed  to  In- 
crease war  food  production  by  a:,  least  20  per- 
cent In  1M4  and  1945.  Such  a  further  In- 
creaae  Is  possible.  It  has  been  possible  ever 
tlnce  Pearl  Harbor.  Ail  that  Is  necessary  Is 
to  apply  the  same  policies  and  methods  to 
V  ar-food  production  that  have  been  applied 
with  such  brilliant  success  In  Industrial  war 
production  American  agriculture  has  yet 
to  be  converted,  mobilized,  and  expanded  for 
•11 -out  war-food  production. 

Some  steps  have  been  taken  by  W.  F.  A. 
Administrator  Marvin  Jones.  He  has  re- 
moved acreage  restrictions.  He  proposes  ex- 
tension of  support  prices  and.  "when  neces- 
sary." Government  pxirchase  and  resale  of 
farm  products.  The  1943  production  goals 
were  based  upon  production  possibilities  of 
an  agriculture  that  was  continuing  on  a 
"business  as  usual"  basis.  It  now  seems  that 
the  1944  production  goals  are  to  be  set  In 
somewhat  the  same  way.  The  States  are  to 
be  asked  whether  they  can  meet  their  8^are 
of  the  nations  proposed  goals.  Their  replies, 
when  compiled,  will  become  the  Nation's 
final  1944  goaU. 

If.  In  industrial  war  prodXKtion.  the 
W.  P.  B.  had  followed  this  method,  we  should 
today  not  have  the  weapons,  munitions,  and 
materials  of  war  in  the  kinds  and  amounts 
needed  to  supply  the  advancing  allied  armies. 
In  agriculture,  we  have  yet  to  treat  the  war 
and  post-war  food  needs  as  absolute  impera- 
tives which  must  be  met.  Because  we  have 
not  yet  faced  up  to  these  stem  demands — 
not  for  "feeding  the  world."  but  for  meeting 
our  own  and  our  share  of  world  food  needs — 
neither  admlnutratlve  agencies,  the  Congress, 
nor  individual  farmers  have  felt  the  Impera- 
tive demand  for  enough  food  to  win  a  total 
war  and  help  establish  a  global  peace. 

The  clearest,  most  comprehensive  and  in- 
cisive survey  of  food  needs  and  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  them  was  recently  made 
pubUc  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
WlcJcard,  in  a  report  made  by  an  Interde- 
partmental Committee  consisting  of  repre- 
■entatlves  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
State.  War.  and  Interior;  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  aud  the  Lend -Lease  Admln- 
iBtrBtlon. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  believes  that 
this  report.  If  Implemented,  will  solve  our  war 
food  production  problems.  We  have  long 
advocated  "a  price  structure  designed  to 
••cure  the  eaaentlal  war  production  adjust- 
ments" which  the  interdepartmental  com- 
mltte«  has  recommended.  We  believe  the 
Individual  prices  in  such  a  structure  should 
b«  raised  or  adjusted  to  get  the  kinds  and 
quantities  needed,  but.  as  a  practical  matter, 
we  do  not  believe  tliat  prices  on  war  foods 
should,  in  any  Instance,  be  set  below  the 
parity  line.  With  this  single  exception,  we 
endorse  the  Interdepartmental  committee's 
report  and  respectfully  urge  Its  careful  con- 
sideration by  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

TOM  paoBLDis  Bx;)triuNa  iiuuduts  action 

As  the  Congress  reconvenes.  It  is  faced 
with  three  food  Issues  requiring  immediate 
action.  If  production  Is  to  approach  the 
volume  necessary  to  meet  our  own  needs 
and  our  ahare  of  world  needs,  provlalon  must 
be  made  for  all-out  food  production  by  all 
farmers.  First  attention  should  be  ^ven 
to: 

1.  Authorliatlan  of  adequate  loan  funds  to 
equip  all  underemployed  farmers  for  all-out 
production. 

1.  Assurance  that  wheat  goala  will  be  met. 
such  asBurance  to  be  given  by  restoration  of 
crop  Insivanca  and  parity  payments. 

S.  Repeal  of  the  disastrous  labor-freedng 
provisions  at  Public  Law  No.  45,  and  imme- 
diate eoaetmant  of  leglalauon  designed  to 


Increase  the  mobility  of  farm  labor  and  Its 
fullest  use  under  decent  wage  and  living 
conditions. 

1S44    WHZAT    PRODUCTION    THRIATTNED 

As  matters  stand  today,  War  Pood  Admin- 
istrator Marvin  Jones  has  set  1944  wheat- 
production  goals  at  68.000,000  acres,  an  In- 
crease of  16.000,000  acres,  or  30  percent  over 
the  52,000,000  acres  planted  for  1943 — and 
farmers  have  the  prospect  of  being  paid  21 
cents  per  bushel  less  with  no  Federal  crop 
insurance  against  losses. 

Throughout  the  wheat  country,  fanners 
are  watching  and  waiting  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  Congress  will  restore  crop  Insurance 
and  assure  wheat  farmers  of  parity  for  their 
1944  crops,  both  wiped  out  by  the  present 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Act.  Pall  plow- 
ing and  planting  of  winter  wheat,  normally 
well  under  way  by  September  1,  has  already 
been  delayed  12  days  by  this  uncertainty. 
Every  additional  day  Is  Important,  Wheat 
farmers  will  be  keeping  track  of  Congress 
hourly  by  radio,  waiting  for  the  go-ahead 
signal.  This  decision  affects  not  only  wheat 
farmers  but,  since  wheat  is  also  a  livestoclc 
feed,  cattle  raisers,  dairymen,  poultrymen, 
and  finally  the  ultUnate  consumer  cf  1944  and 
later  years.  Every  Member  of  Congress 
should  vote  for  Immediate  restoration  of 
parity  payments  and  crop  Insurance, 

PAKM    LABOR    SCANDAL    SHOULD    BE    ENDED 

As  the  Nation's  manpower  crisis  tightens, 
repeal  of  all  or  most  of  Public  Law  No.  45 
becomes  Imperative  This  self-defeating  leg- 
islation appropriated  $26,000,000  for  recruit- 
ing, placement,  and  transportation  of  farm 
labor — and  then  In  effect  froze  all  farm  labor 
where  it  was.  Instead  of  mobilizing  all  farm 
labor  for  use  whenever  and  wherever  needed, 
under  reasonable  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. It  has  broken  the  United  States  Into 
3.000  little  countries  with  the  county  agent 
as  a  little  king,  subservient  in  nost  Instanr  -s 
to  the  largest  farmers  In  the  county.  The 
law  provides  that  no  Federal  funds  may  be 
used  to  transport  farm  labor  from  State 
to  State  without  approval  of  the  county 
agent.  (No  national  farm  organization  will 
defend  this  provision.)  In  practice,  this  pro- 
vision, along  with  the  Tydlngs  amendment  to 
the  Selective  Service  Act  (which  defers  farm 
men  so  long  as  they  are  engaged  in  essential 
farming  activities),  and  State  laws  agaln.st 
"labor  snatching."  are  being  used  In  com- 
bination to  immobilize  and  freeze  farm  labor 
In  whatever  coiinty  it  happens  to  be. 

Thus,  we  have  the  scandalous  spectacle  of 
farm-labor  shortages  and  farm-labor  sur- 
pluses at  the  same  time.  While  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farm-bred  families  are  under- 
employed at  low  wages  in  some  parts  of  the 
Nation,  food  Is  being  lost  in  other  parts  be- 
cause of  labor  ahortages.  These  shortages. 
aggravated  by  an  act  of  Congress,  have  forced 
us  to  divert  troops  and  use  war  prisoners  to 
harvest  crops. 

Such  mishandling  of  our  farm  labor  re- 
sources Is  equalled  only  in  the  continued  re- 
tuaal  to  equip  and  assist  1.300.000  under- 
capitalized and  under-equipped  and  there- 
fore underemployed  farm  families  for  maxi- 
mum production  on  the  land  they  occupy. 
Together,  this  wastage  of  farm  manpower 
makes  sense  only  to  those  determined  to  ex- 
tend control  of  the  Nation's  agrlcul  .re  fur- 
ther and  further  toward  complete  monopoly 
In  the  hands  of  commercialized  agriculture 
and  banking  Interests.  The  purpose  Is  clear. 
Froaen  labor  Is  to  be  kept  plentiful  and  cheap 
In  some  localities,  and  is  to  be  replenished 
by  small  farmers  and  their  families  driven 
from  their  own  land  to  work  the  land  of 
others. 

It  shoxild  be  enough  to  state  that  such  a 
program  la.  of  course,  contrary  to  the  very 
ptirposes  for  which  this  war  is  being  fought. 


But  it  IS  also  likely  to  result  In  declining  farm 
production,  rising  food  prices,  and  inflation 
that  win  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  entire  war 
efl'^rt  and  endanger  post-war  rehabilitation 
and  the  making  of  a  lasting  peace. 

ONE    BILLION    DOLLARS   IN    LOANS    AND    WAR    FOOD 
PRODUCTION     AGREEMENTS    NEEDED 

Nut  less  than  $1.000  000,000  In  loans  should 
be  authorized  immediately  to  provide  small 
farmers  with  the  things  they  need  to  get  Into 
all-out  war  food  production.  All-out  war 
feed  i)rfduction  by  all  farmers  can  be  best 
achieved  by  doing  a  production  engineering 
Job,  Using  war  food  production  agreements 
between  the  Government  and  farmers.  Such 
agreements  should  assure  to  war  food  pro- 
ducers the  same  types  of  aid  and  service 
given  industrial  war  producers.  Including 
credit,  advance  and  progress  payments,  pri- 
orities, and  ether  assistance  In  getting  ma- 
chinery, fertil  zcr,  feed,  seed,  labor,  and  other 
essentials.  The  agreement  should  Include 
crop  and  war  ri-^k  insurance  and  technical 
advice  and  assistance.  The  soundness  of  this 
meth.od  has  been  proved  by  the  F.  S.  A. 
record  in  increasing  the  war  food  production 
of  463.000  farm  families.  The  F.  S  A.  and 
A  A.  A.,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  last 
Agricultural  Apprcpriation  Act,  had  ma- 
chinery through  which  individual  agree- 
ments could  be  made  with  farmers.  This 
machinery  was  adequate  to  write  and  admin- 
ister war  food  production  agreements.  Those 
agencies  should  be  fully  utilized, 

Tlie  National  Farmers  Union  also  renews 
It-s  recommendation  that  adequate  funds  be 
appropriated  to  option  land  to  provide  farms 
for  returning  veterans  while  at  the  same  time 
checking  inflation  of  land  prices. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  favors  lower- 
ing of  the  voting  age  to  18  years,  believing 
that  those  who  are  old  enough  to  fight  and 
die  in  defense  of  their  country  are  old 
enough  to  vote 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.\MES  G.  PaTTON, 

President,  National  Farmers  Union. 


Renegotiation  of  War  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just 
in  receipt  from  George  K.  Aiken,  chair- 
man of  the  Oregon  Committee  on 
Interstate  Cooperation,  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  that  committee  on  August 
27,  1943,  dealing  with  the  renegotiation 
of  war  contracts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  a  copy  of  the  resolution  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  which  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  retroactive  recapture  of  profits 
on  renegotiation  of  war  contracts  by  the 
Federal  Government  has  subjected  various 
States  to  the  risk  of  serious  less  of  State  tax 
revenues  through  the  necessity  of  refunding 
State  taxes  already  collected  and  In  some 
Instan'^es  already  distributed  to  and  ex- 
pended by  local  governmental  subdivisions, 
and  has  Imposed  on  the  States  other  admin- 
istrative an     budgetary  problems;  and 

Whereas  certain  factors  are  taken  Into  con- 
sideration In  the  renegotiation  of  war  con- 
tracts, which  factors  are  not  ordinarily,  and 
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should  not  be  given  effect  In  computing  State 
corporate  taxes;  and 

Whereas  the  States  do  not  participate  in 
the  renegotiation  of  war  contracts,  which 
is  confined  to  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  appropriate  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

Whereas  the  financial  program  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  Is  subjected  to  risk  of  serious  loss 
of  State  revenue  through  the  retroactive  re- 
capture of  profits  from  the  renegotiation  of 
war  contracts  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  many  In- 
stances funds  so  collected  by  the  State  have 
already  been  distributed  to  and  expended  by 
local  government  subdivisions:  and 

Whereas  certain  States  have  passed  legis- 
lation declaring  it  the  policy  of  such  States 
to  refuse  to  refund  any  income  taxes  already 
paid,  because  of  renegotiation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  taxpayers  in  which 
said  States  did  not  participate  on  the  ground 
that  such  refunds  would  upset  the  State's 
tax  and  budgetary  system,  and  that  other 
States  are  likely  to  enact  similar  legislation: 
New,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  Committee  on 
Interstate  Cooperation  respectfully  recom- 
mends to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  appropriate  dep>artnients  of  the 
Federal  Government  the  adoption  of  a  meth- 
od of  renegotiation  of  war  contracts  which 
wUl  relieve  the  States  of  the  problems  re- 
ferred to  herein  and  obviate  the  refunding 
of  State  taxes  already  collected;  and  be  It 
further 

JBesoZrcd.  That  this  committee  strongly 
urges,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  uni- 
form and  equitable  method  of  accomplishing 
the  foregoing  purposes,  that  every  contractor 
be  aUowed  on  renegotiation  credit  for  Stti^o 
taxes  computed  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable State  laws  without  adjustment  for 
excessive  profits  recaptured  after  the  end  of 
the  period  on  the  basis  of  which  the  con- 
tractor's State  taxes  are  determined;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress from  the  SUte  of  Oregon  with  a  re- 
quest that  they  take  appropriate  action  to 
secure  the  ccxjperation  of  their  colleagues  In 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Implement  the  proposal  herein. 
and  that  the  chairman  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, Secretary  of  War.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  chairman 
of  the  Truman  committee,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
with  the  request  that  such  legislation  and 
administrative  procedure  be  adopted  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 


The  G.  0.  P.  Grapples  With  Its  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
John  W.  Owens  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  September  6.  1943: 

TBX  a.  O.  p.  OEAPPLES  WITH  ITS  RXCOBO 

(By  John  W.  Owens) 
Nothing  could  he  more  surprising  In  pcJl- 
tks  at  thla  time  than  a  satisfactory  outcomB 


of  the  deliberations  on  Macklnae  Island  of 
the  Post-War  Advlaory  CouncU  of  ttoe  Repub- 
lican Party.  Yet,  this  meeting  Is  desirable 
and  Important.  If  the  Republican  Party  la 
to  be  a  worthy  alternative  to  the  Democratic 
Party — not  a  mere  receptacle  of  dissatisfac- 
tion— a  start  must  be  made  In  the  age-old 
process  of  removing  handicaps  by  accepting 
them  and  stubbornly  working  out  from  un- 
der tb«n,  however  awkward  the  performance. 
In  this  business,  the  participants  will  cer- 
tainly be  nervous  and  self-conscious.  They 
must  eat  crow.  The  Republlc?n  policy  of 
20  years  on  foreign  relations  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  events.  It  began  In  the  nega- 
tions with  which  the  Harding  administra- 
tion supplanted  the  Wilson  administration's 
support  of  the  League  of  Natfons.  and.  ex- 
cepting certain  undertaking  of  limited  acope. 
this  policy  continued  into  the  fight  against 
revision  of  the  so-called  neutrality  laws.  In 
that  fight,  most  of  the  Republican  leadership 
In  Congress  stood  for  a  policy  of  isolation 
which,  if  It  had  been  successful,  would  have 
left  Britain  in  the  fall  of  1940  without  an 
effectual  friend  in  the  world  and  might  have 
broken  the  British  wlU,  with  consequences 
that  need  not  be  elaborated.  The  record 
makes  that  long-continued  policy  impossible 
for  the  future.    The  crow  is  on  the  Uble. 

To  make  the  participants  In  the  business 
at  Mackinac  Island  mere  nervous,  they  have 
l>een  hurried  to  the  table  where  the  crow  Is 
placed.  There  is  little  ground  for  doubt 
that  the  meeting  Is  being  held  at  this  time 
because  of  the  increasingly  potent  campaign 
of  Mr.  Willkie  for  an  advanced  party  posi- 
tion In  foreign  affairs.  Defeated  by  history, 
the  regulars  dared  not  delay  longer  lest  Mr. 
Wlllkle  appropriate  the  Intelligent  voters  In 
the  party.  And  to  the  regulars,  another 
Willkie  nomination  would  be  a  great  gulp  of 
the  devil's  own  broth. 

Unfortupately  for  the  council,  that  Is  not 
the  only  trouble.  An  lixmlc  punishment  has 
overtaken  the  Republican  Party.  Because  of 
the  long  continuance  of  grievous  faults  In 
foreign  relations,  the  IntelUgBnce  In  the 
country  naturally  calls  now  for  precision  and 
exactitude  In  Republican  pronouncements. 
Broad  statements  will  be  Buspect  when  of- 
fered by  men  most  of  whom  have  been 
shortsighted.  Yet  It  obviously  la  difficult 
now  for  any  group  to  particularize  on  foreign 
relations. 

In  some  respects,  the  whole  International 
situation  Is  more  difficult  than  It  was  25 
years  ago.  Though  It  seems  fairly  safe  to 
say  that  the  masses  of  the  people  have  bet- 
ter  imderstandlng  of  the  need  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  to  eetabllab  International 
peace  and  order,  the  alinement  of  nations 
may  not  be  as  favorable.  In  1918-19  the 
two  most  authoritative  nations  were  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  kin  In  blood  and 
Institutions.  Next  was  powerful  Prance,  with 
whom  the  English-speaking  nations  could 
have  acrimonious  dlfferenceB,  but  no  funda- 
mental schism.  After  France  came  Italy  and 
Spain  and  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe, 
mostly  adaptable.  The  victor  nation  of  the 
East,  Japan,  vras  difficult,  but  not  then 
lawlem.  As  to  defeated  Germany,  we  drew 
distinctions  between  rulers  and  people  and 
held  hopes  of  the  republic.  Russia  waa  a 
Bolshevist  curiosity.  Thus,  thotigh  troubles 
were  abundant,  the  alinement  was  supported 
by  certain  natural  balances.  Today  we  look 
upon  a  violently  changed  alinement  of  na- 
tions, end  in  dealing  with  It  there  la  no 
beaten  path. 

It  Is  hardly  reckless  to  guess  that  76  percent 
of  the  problem  of  the  United  StatcB  In  post- 
war relations  and  In  the  establishment  of 
world  order  will  be  found  In  Russian  rela- 
tions. For  the  end  of  this  war  will  ahow  the 
United  States  and  Russia  to  be  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  world.  The  British  Empire 
will  survive,  to  our  benefit,  but  It  win  not 
either  our  strengtH  or  that  o(  the 


Ruflslan  Republic.  British  populatloii  and 
British  resources  will  be  scattered  aU  ovar  the 
world.  American  and  Russian  population  and 
resources  will  be  concentrated,  and  they  will 
be  concentrated  under  ecoDomlea  which  have 
shown  mlraculoos  powers  ot  organiflation  and 
production. 

Since  these  are  the  facts  that  lie  ahead  of 
us,  no  one  can  blue  print  a  plan  of  world 
organization  at  this  time.  We  (In  coopera- 
tion with  the  British)  must  learn  what  our 
relations  with  RusaU  are  to  be,  partleukarly 
In  the  Osrman  settlement.  If  we  have  one 
sort  of  relations  we  must  plan  one  sort  of 
International  society.  If  we  have  another 
sort  of  relations  with  RuHla  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  plan  another  and  more  limited  aort 
of  aoclety.  The  mtefcrtone  of  the  Rep\ibllcan 
Party  Is  that  Its  record  Is  so  blaekened  by 
events  that  people  donand  partlcularlsatlon 
as  proof  of  sincerity. 


Republicans  at  Maddiiac 


EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 

or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  wncoMsnt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V  MB 

Tuesday.  September  U.  19i3 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  ftdlowlog  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber 12,  1943: 

BSPUBUCAMS    AT    lISCKTNaC 

The  Republican  Post-War  AdTlsory  OotmcU 
went  up  to  Mackinac  Island  and  resolTed  It- 
self Into  two  committees  from  whkdi  paUlo 
and  press  were  rigidly  eaduded.  Thai  each 
committee  reported  a  mees  of  meaningless 
words.  

8enat<x'  VAKiixirBato,  the  tired  old  com- 
promiser. Bald  of  the  report  of  hla  eonunlttee 
on  foreign  policy  and  International  relations; 
"First,  we're  going  to  remain  a  sovereign 
Btate:  second.  weTe  going  to  proceed  toy  con- 
stitutional means:  third,  wete  going  to  con- 
sult flret  the  Interests  ot  the  United  Btates.** 
As  though  anybody  had  proposed  otfaerwiae. 

The  party  which  saved  the  Union  and  freed 
the  slaves  was  content  to  stage  a  "lAoney" 
performance.  The  packed  committee  on  for- 
eign policy  Bet  up  three  straw  men  and*then 
knocked  them  down.  In  the  midst  of  a  sec- 
ond great  war,  a  war  being  von  by  aaenfice 
and  death.  It  offered  no  more  than  Harding 
promised  In  the  campaign  of  1930. 

To  be  Bure,  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from 
a  hand-picked  committee  which  included  the 
Isolationist  Ooremor  Oreen,  of  IlllnolB,  and 
the  outstanding  Internationalist,  Senator 
Austin,  of  Vermont.  It  was  like  putting 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  IkM«las  on 
the  same  committee  with  instructions  to 
bring  In  a  report  on  which  both  cotild  agree. 
Negatlvee  were  all  that  could  be  hoped. 

Republican  Governors  who  were  members 
of  the  council  were  promptly  put  In  their 
place.  They  had  made  the  gains  of  tlie  Re- 
publican Party  In  1940.  They  had  aome  con- 
structive Ideas  of  what  the  party  ought  to 
stand  for.  Two  of  them  were  put  oa  each  of 
the  two  conunltteca — blanketed  by  two  8ao- 
ators  and  two  Ooagressmsti.  And  the  whole 
show  was  being  staged  by  Hairlaon  B.  Spang- 
ler,  chairman  of  the  Bepoblleaa  National 
Committee,  an  old  party  hack  whom  no  one 
would  suggest  for  President.  Tha  ttdMa 
were  to  tell  the  country  that  the  ■epOb- 
llcans  were  united — isolatlonlsta  imd  men 
who  believe  in  a  better  world. 
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nothing  but  cUmn  the  New  Deal"  was  the 
alogr.n. 

The  Oovernora  atood  for  It.  Dewey,  who 
had  arrived  and  who  departed  In  hU  "q?«clal" 
car  (private  cars  are  out  for  the  duration, 
but  the  New  York  Central  found  a  way 
around  that),  who  spoke  of  the  "inevitabil- 
ity" of  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  stood 
for  the  meaningless  report. 

Oovemor  Baldwin  of  Connecticut  had 
aald:  "I  think  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  start  off  this  coimcU  with  a  declaration 
that  we  wUI  not  yield  or  give  up  sovereignty 
In  the  Interest  of  s  better  world  order."  He 
knew  way  that  wa*  being  put  In— but  he 
accepted  the  slxishy  Vandenberg  report  just 
the  same. 

It  was  all  a  victory  for  negation.  No 
wonder  the  Isolationist  Congressman  Horr- 
MAN  exclaimed:  "As  an  Amertca-Plrater,  I 
think  it  is  a  line  report." 

One  member  of  the  council  writing  home 
said:  "They  produced  nothing  to  make  the 
father  or  mother,  the  wife  or  sister  of  a 
soldier  believe  that  It  is  not  to  happen  all 
over  again  In  another  25  years."  The  men 
who  give  their  lives  were  forgotten  at  Mack- 
inac in  the  Interest  of  party  harmony. 

Senator  Taft.  who  never  has  understood 
and  never  will  understand  the  American  peo- 
ple, headed  the  committee  on  post-war  enter- 
prise. Industry,  and  employment.  Its  first 
report  was  eo  empty  that  governors  threatened 
to  take  the  floor  and  attack  It.  So  an  ex- 
panded report  was  brought  In.  All  It  did  was 
attack  the  New  Deal.  Dewey  and  Brlcker, 
mentioned  for  the  Republican  nomination, 
were  on  the  committee  with  Senator  Taft. 
Neither  could  take  the  report  to  voters  of  his 
own  SUte  and  get  six  votes  on  it.  The 
farmer  and  the  laborer  in  Industry  will  flind 
In  It  no  promise  for  the  future. 

"Party  harmony"  was  the  watchword  all 
the  way  through.  The  little  group  which  met 
at  Bipon  in  1854  and  began  the  Republican 
Party  had  said  something  that  fired  a  nation. 
The  hand-picked  council  of  the  great  Repub- 
lican Party,  with  pocketbooks  so  full  that  they 
had  no  worry  for  the  future,  no  need  of 
social  security,  said  nothing.  They  talked 
much  of  courage,  but  they  showed  no 
courage.  They  gambled  that  the  country 
would  be  so  sick  of  the  New  Deal  In  1944  that 
It  would  Uke  anything,  as  It  did  In  1920. 
Again  we  return  to  the  council  member  who 
wrote  home: 

"They  produced  nothing  to  make  the  father 
or  mother,  the  wife  or  sister  of  a  soldier  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  to  happen  all  over  again 
In  another  25  years." 


CtMgress  Mist  Refniatc  GoTefsment 
Burcaas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  MnmsoTA 

IN  THK  HOUSX  OP  RBPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  a 
friend  of  mine  engaged  in  business  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Minnesota,  which  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  Congress,  present- 
ed-me  with  a  cartoon  on  my  trip  back  to 
Minnnota  during  tlie  recent  recess. 
This  cartoon  pictured  numerous  desks, 
heads  of  the  different  departments,  em- 
ployees, typewriters,  and  so  forth.  The 
owner  of  the  bu.«iiness  is  explaining  to  a 
Goveriunent  bureau  representative  that 


one  accountant  spends  all  of  his  time  on 
company  business,  sales,  purchases,  and 
so  forth.  He  further  explains  that  the 
other  17  employees  in  the  oflBce  take  care 
of  the  Goveriunent  reports,  forms,  de- 
ductions, taxes,  quotas,  questionnaires, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  such  a 
situation  is  literally  true. 

Just  before  leaving  northern  Minne- 
sota I  talked  with  a  man  who  told  me 
that  he  had  to  work  evenings  in  order  to 
make  out  forms  showing  how  many 
miles  his  truck  l.raveled  a  day,  how 
much  oil  it  used,  and  so  forth.  He  was 
engaged  in  a  small  business  enterprise. 
but  told  me  frankly  that  the  conduct  of 
his  business  was  seriously  hampered  by 
the  numerous  Government  regulations 
and  reports,  which  had  to  be  studied, 
filled  out,  and  sent  in  to  Washington.  I 
talked  with  other  businessmen  who  told 
me  they  had  to  have  extra  help  in  order 
to  comply  with  all  of  these  foolish  regu- 
lations and  in  order  to  fill  out  all  of  the 
foolish  forms  that  are  pouring  out  of 
the  Government  bureaus  in  Washington 
and  which  have  the  effect  of  hampering 
anyone  engaged  in  ordinary  business. 

Of  course,  the  OflBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration has  bpen  the  champion 
offender.  Evidently  they  have  a  lot  of 
men  in  that  bureau  who  can  think  up 
more  forms  and  more  questionnaires, 
and  most  of  them  pure  trash,  than  any 
other  agency  ever  devised  by  the  hand 
of  man.  On  other  occasions  I  have 
stated  that  this  outfit  was  doing  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  country,  and  that 
instead  of  helping  our  war  effort,  so  far 
as  domestic  affairs  are  concerned,  that 
the  OflBce  of  Price  Administration  was 
retarding  our  war  effort.  I  reaflBrm 
that  sentiment  here  and  now;  however, 
I  do  not  want  to  refuse  to  give  honorable 
mention  to  dozens  of  other  Government 
bureaus  that  are  doing  the  same  and 
doing  their  best  to  make  a  bad  job  of  the 
whole  situation. 

All  of  these  efforts  are  costing  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  does  not 
require  much  effort  to  figure  out  that  the 
average  citizen  has  to  pay  the  bill  either 
In  the  shape  of  direct  or  indirect  taxes,  or 
open  or  hidden  taxes,  or  in  the  way  of 
increased  prices  of  commodities  which 
Mr.  Average  Citizen  must  purchase 
throughout  the  day. 

Of  course,  there  must  be  some  price 
control,  and  on  some  goods  there  must 
be  a  ceiling  on  prices  as  well  as  a  floor. 
I  would  also  like  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  our  mounting  public  debt  is  giving 
concern  to  the  thinking  people  in  my 
district.  They  realize  the  need  for  bond 
sales,  and  increased  taxes  in  our  war 
effort  They  want  to  do  nothing  that  will 
cripple  or  hinder  the  War  D?partment 
and  Navy  Department  in  their  fight 
against  the  Axis  Powers.  People  are, 
however,  resentful  of  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance and  mistaken  policies  on  the 
part  of  Government  bureaus  in  handling 
our  domestic  problems.  When  the  war 
commenced,  we  were  promised  that  non- 
defense  bureaus  and  agencies  would  cut 
their  expenditures  and  reduce  expenses. 
This  has  not  been  done.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  expenditures  of  agencies,  not 
essential  to  the  war  effort,  have  multi- 
plied and  increased  ad  infinitum. 


Congress  should  abolish  the  OflBce  of 
Price  Administration,  and  consolidate  it 
with  the  War  Production  Board,  which 
appears  to  have  some  businessmen  in 
charge  of  most  of  its  activities.  The  situ- 
ation requires  drastic  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  because  with  increased  ex- 
penditures, and  an  infiation  program  that 
is  already  under  way.  the  time  is  going 
to  come  when  the  credit  structure  of  this 
country  is  shakened.  If  It  is  ever  de- 
stroyed, we  face  the  same  situation  that 
prevailed  following  World  War  No.  1, 
when  the  French  franc  and  the  German 
mark  became  valueless,  and  a  thousand 
francs  would  not  purchase  a  10-cent  loaf 
of  bread.  Life  insurance  and  all  types  of 
investments  were  wiped  out.  Not  only 
did  the  average  person  who  had  accumu- 
lated property  find  himself  bankrupt,  but 
the  laboring  class  of  people  was  likewise 
inflicted  with  hardship  and  poverty. 

We  do  not  want  a  repetition  of  those 
episodes  in  this  country  either  at  this 
time  or  after  the  war.  I  think  the  situa- 
tion that  now  exists,  the  utter  confusion 
and  overlapping  of  bureaus,  the  worth- 
less and  useless  multitude  of  regulations 
inflicted  on  the  country  like  a  horde  of 
locusts  justifies  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide for  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  sit  in  and  help  formulate  the 
different  programs  now  going  on,  and  to 
be  made  in  the  future,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  expenditures  are  reduced  and  the 
number  of  unnecessary  employees  cur- 
tailed. Such  a  committee  could  meet 
with  the  heads  of  the  bureaus,  give  them 
good  advice,  and  perhaps  issue  a  few 
directives  that  would  be  helpful  to  the 
country. 

While  I  am  a  member  of  the  party 
known  as  the  minority,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  suggesting  to  the  party  in  power 
that  there  is  no  more  important  matter 
facing  Congress  at  this  time  than  this 
proposition  of  having  Congress  take 
av.ay  from  the  bureaus,  so  far  as  our 
domestic  problems  are  concerned,  some 
of  their  arbltrai-y  power  and  authority 
and  forbid  them  to  issue  directives  which 
have  the  force  of  law  without  advice  of 
some  businessmen  and  direction  of  com- 
mittees from  Congress  having  something 
to  say  about  it. 


United  States  Secret  Service  With  Addi- 
tional Burdens  Continues  Its  Excellent 
Record  Protecting  the  GoTemment  and 
Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  charged 
with  the  specific  duty  of  protecting  the 
President  as  well  as  the  United  States 
Treasury,  the  work  of  the  Secret  Ser\'- 
ice  during  the  past  fiscal  year  presents  a 
record  seldom  if  ever  equaled  by  that  or- 
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ganization.  As  part  of  my  remsuto  I 
include  a  statement  issued  by  the  chief 
enforcement  oflBcer  that  describes  the 
activities  in  part.    It  follows: 

Secret  Service  Agenta  of  tbe  United  SUtes 
Treasiiry  have  discovered  a  new  wrinkle  In 
tbe  age-old  counterfeiting  racket,  and  ttaua 
found  an  t^porttinlty  to  strike  a  blow  In 
bebalf  of  the  stamp  coUecUon,  "bobby  of 
kids  and  kings." 

Chief  Prank  J.  WlUon  reported  to  Elmer 
L.  Irey,  Cailef  Coordinator  of  Treasury  En- 
forcement Agencies,  that  the  division  during 
the  1943  fiscal  year  sijoashed  two  audacious 
attempts  to  defraud  stamp  collectors,  while 
approaching  Its  goal  of  extermination  of  cur- 
rency and  coin  ooimterfelting  and  getting  a 
decided  Jump  on  the  check  forgery  racket. 

The  service  encountered  a  new  enforce- 
ment problem  during  the  year,  the  co\mter- 
felting  of  gasoline  ration  stamps,  and  co- 
operating with  the  (Mace  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, made  a  number  of  arresU.  Nineteen 
defendants  in  these  cases  developed  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  pleaded  guUty. 

Money  counterfeiting  dropped  nearer  the 
vanishing  point  as  a  result  of  the  cumulative 
effects  of  the  "Know  Your  Money"  program 
of  educating  the  public  in  detecting  bogus 
bUls,  which  Secretary  Morgenthau  Instituted 
in  1937.  The  same  technique  of  preventing 
crime  through  teaching  poasible  victims  how 
to  ^>ot  a  bad  bill  or  coin  was  used  in  one 
of  the  most  intensive  campaigns  of  the  sort 
ever  Inaugurated,  a  campaign  to  prevent 
dependents  of  men  in  the  armed  services  re- 
ceiving aUowance  or  aUotment  checks  from 
being  the  victims  of  the  check  thief  and 
forger. 

With  more  milUons  of  Government  checks 
going  out  each  month  than  ever  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation,  a  tide  now  running  at  the 
rate  of  199,000.000  checks  a  year,  the  niunber 
of  all  types  of  Government  check  cases  re- 
quiring Investigation  increased  less  than 
3  percent,  and  the  number  of  arrests 
where  criminal  prosecution  appeared  Justified 
actuaUy  declined  from  the  1943  figures. 
Chief  Wilson  believes  the  Secret  Service 
crime  prevention  program  contributed  greatly 
to  curbing  this  type  of  crime. 

Two  Pittsburgh  dealers  In  philatelic  items 
were  sentenced  to  terms  of  a  year  and  a  day 
In  prison  as  a  result  of  their  neat  little 
scheme  to  defraud  stamp  collectors. 

The  dealers.  CyrU  J.  Huber  and  Adam  K. 
Bert,  pleaded  guilty  to  inventing  a  series  of 
stamps  of  their  own,  bearing  the  wording 
"U.  S.  Postage — Free — Por  the  Armed  Porces." 
It  was  a  colorful  item  with  a  red.  white,  and 
bliie  design  of  the  American  eagle  and  a 
shield.  There  is  no  such  genuine  stamp. 
Secret  Service  agents  seized  300.000  of  the 
completed  stamps  and  found  a  "fraud  within 
fraud"  also  aimed  at  stamp  collectors.  Huber 
and  Bert  had  printed  several  thousand  of  the 
stamps  with  the  eagle  design  inverted,  to 
make  It  appear  that  they  were  misprints  and 
therefore  of  unusual  phUatelic  value. 

Six  New  York  men  are  awaiting  trial  In  a 
Bomewhat  similar  case.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  Post  Office  inspectors,  the  Treasury 
officers  arrested  Morris  J.  Stern,  Abraham  M. 
Kalish.  Albert  J.  Rabinowitz,  Michael  M. 
Karen.  Henry  Ueblich,  and  Mervyn  B.  Hay- 
cock on  charges  of  making  bogtis  "over- 
prints" and  perforations  on  genuine  postage 
and  Internal  revenue  stamps  so  as  to  make 
them  ai^)ear  rarities. 

One  WO  roU  of  stamps,  which  are  dis- 
tributed unperf orated,  was  given  bogus  per- 
forations 80  as  to  make  them  appear  "acci- 
dents." New  York  philatelists  who  assisted 
agents  In  developing  the  case  said  that  the 
stamps,  had  they  been  genuinely  perforated, 
would  have  been  valued  at  W.OOO  in  ooUectors' 
circles. 

Secret  Service  agents  assisted  Cuban  au- 
thorities m  smashing  a  Havana  gang  en- 
gaged  in  covmterfeltlng   $dO   notes  of    the 


FMeral  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  Ths 
plant  was  seiaed.  and  seven  persons  art 
awaiting  trial  In  the  Cuban  courts. 

Agents  of  the  Service,  with  the  ssslstancs 
of  local  police,  also  captured  a  oounteifelt- 
ing  plant  In  PhUadeli^la.  and  arrested  Osorg* 
W.  Place,  who  was  all  set  to  manufacturs 
bogus  $10  notes.  Place  was  identiflsd  with 
51  offenses  of  breaking  and  entering,  includ- 
ing safe  robberies,  and  was  sentenced  In 
Pennsylvania  courts  to  from  ao  to  40  years 
in  prison.  The  Federal  Indictment  on  the 
coimterfeltlng  charge  will  ba  waiting,  when 
and  if  he  gets  out  of  prison. 

Secret  Service  officers,  in  cooperation  with 
the  AgrlcvUtural  Adjustment  Administration, 
obtained  evidence  that  resulted  In  the  arrest 
of  six  persons  in  Chickasaw  County,  Miss, 
in    a    case    involving    $400,000    in    Govern- 
ment funds.    James  C.  Barrett,  county  farm 
agent,    and   five    associates   were   convicted 
of   submitting   numerous   false   claims   lor 
benefit  payments,  of  forging  checks,  and  col- 
lecting payments  lllegaUy.    Sentences  ranged 
from  10  months  to  4  years.    It  Is  expected 
that  clvU  suits  will  recover  all  of  the  losses. 
Scarcely  had  Congress  enacted  legislation 
providing  dependency  and  allowance  benefits 
to  the  families  of  personnel  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices when  the  Secret  Service  began    to  in- 
tensify its  "Know  your  endorsers"  campaign  to 
make   the  theft  and   forgery   of   these   and 
other  Government  checks  dangerous  and  un- 
profitable. 

The  Service  showered  recipients  with  warn- 
ings of  the  necessity  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  loss  of  the  checks  by  theft.  At 
the  same  time,  a  Nation-wide  campaign.  In 
which  State  and  city  police  extended  effi- 
cient cooperation,  was  directed  to  merchants, 
banks,  and  other  handlers  urging  them  to  re- 
quire proper  identification  before  cashing  any 
checks. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  cooperated 
by  maiUng  notices  with  the  checks,  showing 
how  loss  of  the  money  might  be  prevented. 
Banks,  surety  companies,  and  other  private 
firms  printed  several  hundred  thousand 
"Know  your  endorser"  placards  which  were 
distributed  among  retailers.  Warning  notices 
have  been  printed  on  Government  checks, 
and  many  State,  county,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments and  banks  have  followed  this  lead 
by  printing  "Know  yoiu"  endorser — Require 
identification"    warning    on     their     official 

As  a  part  of  its  crime-prevention  program, 
the  Secret  Service  assembled  an  extensive 
collection  of  genuine  and  counterfeit  money, 
including  specimens  of  war  currencies.  In- 
vasion money,  Japanese  coxmterfelts,  and 
Japanese  war  bonds.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Treasury's  War  Savings  organisation  and 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  United 
States  War  Savings  stamps  were  printed  at 
these  exhlblte,  and  $500,000  in  War  bonds 
and  stamps  were  sold  to  visitors.  Shown 
flist  in  Rockefeller  Center.  New  York,  and 
ister  m  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Omaha,  and  St. 
Louis,  this  display  has  been  seen  by  150,000 
persons. 

Secret  Service  agenta  were  laced  with 
many  new  problems  in  meeting  their  re- 
sponaibillty  of  protecting  the  President  on 
his  unprecedented  Journey  to  Casablanca 
in  January,  llirot^h  careful  and  thorough 
advance  arrangements,  and  unusual  protec- 
tive procedures  during  the  trip,  movements 
were  executed  according  to  plan  and  wer« 
kept  a  closely  guarded  secret  xmtil  the  news 
vras  released  oOclaUy.  Great  care  also  was 
taken  to  Insure  the  President's  security  dur- 
ing his  conference  in  April  with  President 
Avlla  Camacho  of  Mexico,  at  Monterrey,  and 
on  Mr.  Boosevelt's  Inapectlon  tours  of  war 
plants  and  Army  camps. 

Statistics  for  tbe  fiscal  fear  show  to  what 
dire  straiU  tbe  business  of  counterfeiting 
has  come.  Only  l»  pecaons  wers  arrested 
for  offenses  Involving  bogus  bills  and  coins, 
compared  to  317  in  1942  and  the  kisses  by 


TictinM  ot  counterfeit  money  . 
reduced  about  60  percent.  Arrests  tor  check 
forgeries  declined  from  1,171  In  1M3  to  1.004 
In  the  1943  period.  Of  offenders  brought  to 
trial  for  oounterfeltiog,  forgeries,  and  otber 
violations,  98  percent  were  convicted. 


CoBfrett  ShMiM  FwM  Draftbf  of 
FadMn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OS  ■amrasoTs 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RBPRBeBfTATIVB9 

Tuesday.  September  14. 1943 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
Congress  resuming  its  sessions  today,  a 
matter  that  should  have  immediate  at- 
trition is  the  policy  ot  the  Selective 
Service  Administration  to  draft  married 
men  with  children  while  there  are  still 
single  men  avaUable  for  Army  and  Navy 
purposes.  I  am  opposed  to  this  program, 
and  v«7  frankly  legislation  should  not 
be  needed  to  direct  administrative  ofloes 
in  the  exercise  of  common  sense  in  per- 
forming their  duties.  I  expect  to  sup- 
port legislation,  however,  that  will  forbid 
the  Selective  Service  officials  to  draft 
fathers  until  they  have  made  an  honest 
effort  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  wiUi  single  men,  many  of 
whom  have  been  deferred  for  one  reason 
or  another.  This  idea  that  a  single  man 
is  essential  in  war  industry  and  cannot 
be  replaced  is.  in  my  (n>inion,  a  non- 
sensical myth.  It  should  not  be  toler- 
ated. 

Wliile  I  was  back  in  Minnesota  during 
the  recess.  I  had  personal  contact  with 
some  unusual  situations.    I  contacted 
one  officer  in  a  shipbuilding  concern, 
who  told  me  that  wh«i  they  were  di- 
rected by  Government  <^cials  to  tiain 
married  men  for  woi1(  in  that  industry. 
they  made  a  careful  tf ort  to  comply 
with  the  directives.    Orders  were  ia^ied 
to  hire  and  train  married  men  with 
children,  and  to  give  them  a  preference 
even  though  single  men  with  s(mie  skilL 
were  avaUable.    As  a  result,  this  par- 
ticular shipyard  docs  not  have  the  prob- 
lem of  replacing  any  single  men,  or  at 
least  will  have  to  replace  only  a  small 
number.    The  officials  had  sense  enough 
to  know  that  unmarried  men  would  and 
should  be  called  into  the  draft.    On  the 
other  hand  I  encoimtered  another  outfit 
making  materials  essential  in  the  war 
effort  which  adopted  the  opposite  policy. 
This   employer  saw  ti»e  advantage  of 
young  healthy  single  men  doing  skilled 
work;  saw  an  increase  in  his  proAts.  and 
so    he   discriminated^  against    married 
men  with  cliildren.    He  employed  single 
men,  and  trained  them,  and  now  has  a 
bunch  of  young  fellows,  and  he  is  ydling 
rather  lotidly  to  the  effect  that  it  will 
work  a  hardship  on  him  if  these  single 
men  are  not  exemiAed,  or  rather  if  the 
exemption  which  they  have  it  not  eon- 
tinued. 

I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  for  this 
employer,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  for 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or  Nrw  TOKK 

IN  TH«  HOUSF  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVE8 

TMsdat.  September  14.  1943 

Mr.    O'BRIEN    of    New    York.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  e.xtend  my  re- 


fr>me  other  industrial  plant  to  make  up 
in  the  way  of  war  materials  whatever 
r*  cannot  produce  when  the  single  men 
employed  in  his  plant  are  taken  into  the 
A  my. 

I  also  encountered  another  situation 
where  a  large  employer  honestly  com- 
p.ied  with  directives  to  train  married 
men  for  positions  in  his  line  of  industry. 
He  did  exactly  that  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had 
claimed  exemption  for  no  single  men, 
even  though  his  industry  was  probably 
the  most  vital  in  our  war  effort.  He 
told  me  that  single  men  had  been  re- 
traced with  women  wherever  possible. 
His  statement  is  most  significant,  how- 
ever, to  the  effect  that  if  these  married 
men  with  children  are  now  to  be  drafted, 
.some  of  them  are  doing  particular  kinds 
of  work  which  women  cannot  do.  Con- 
.lequenlly  unless  Congress  acts  immedi- 
ately the  war  effort  in  this  particular 
case  will  be  very  much  retarded  because 
there  is  no  one  available  to  fill  these 
particular  Jobs. 

Of  course  it  is  time  that  the  Washing- 
ton ofScials — even  the  Army  has  some 
bureaus — should  begin  to  exercise  good 
Judgment.  Congress  should  not  have  to 
pass  legislation,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  neces- 
sary. I  have  in  mind  the  bungling  and 
the  mistakes  that  were  made  in  the 
drafting  of  the  essential  farm  help.  This 
was  carried  on  all  last  year,  and  appar- 
ently is  still  a  glorified,  mistaken  policy 
of  the  administration.  Take  the  case  of 
a  man  who  has  an  80-acre  farm;  18  head 
of  cattle,  and  so  forth.  He  is,  we  will 
say,  70  years  of  age;  his  wife  is  65  years 
of  age.  crippled  up  with  arthritis,  and 
they  have  a  son  who  is  unmarried,  30 
years  of  age.  When  this  fellow  is  drafted 
the  old  foiks  find  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  food  production;  take  care  of  the 
livestock,  and  so  forth.  This  all  means 
that  they  are  not  going  to  raise  crops; 
that  they  have  to  sell  the  cattle,  and  the 
production  of  food  comes  to  an  end  in 
this  particular  family. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a 
food  shortage,  and  we  can  charge  it  up 
directly  to  the  bungling  mistakes  of  bu- 
reaucracy. 

In  these  remarks.  I  have  no  criticism 
to  make  of  the  local  selective-service 
tXMrds  In  the  various  communities.  They 
have  to  follow  regulations  which  come 
to  them  from  Washington,  and  which  do 
not  permit  them  to  use  proper  discre- 
tion in  the  handling  of  these  cases.  It  is 
time  for  a  change  in  the  program  that 
comes  out  of  Washington,  and  I  hope 
that  the  prooer  committee  will  report  a 
bill  forthwith. 


marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Di- 
rector, Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chief.s  of  Po- 
lice. Detroit,  Mich.,  August  9. 1943: 

I  look  forward  each  year  to  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  the  members  cf  4he  Inter- 
national AMOclatlon  of  Chiefs  cf  Police.  Here 
we  gather  on  a  common  ground  of  under- 
standing to  seek  a  solution  to  our  mutual 
problems.  Prom  these  gatherings  comes  a 
renewed  Inspiration  and  confidence  to  carry 
on.  often  In  the  face  cf  obstacles  of  tremen- 
doua  proportions. 

That  law  enforcement,  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  fewer  police  officers  today 
than  a  year  ago.  has  been  able  to  keep  the 
home  front  secure  Is  a  tribute  to  Its  cou- 
rageous men  and  women.  The  turn-over  in 
police  personnel  has  assumed  alarming  pro- 
portions, ranging  as  high  as  60  percent  in 
various  cities.  I  believe  the  danger  point  has 
been  reached,  and  some  real  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  strain  and  stress 
already  placed  upon  law  enforcement  must  be 
shown  If  the  Internal  security  of  this  country 
is  not  to  be  imperiled. 

The  efficiency  of  law  enforcement  has  In- 
creased materially,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
more  crimes  were  cleared  by  arrests  last 
year  than  in  the  previous  year.  While  we 
iiave  gained  some  measure  of  success,  dan- 
gerous days  lie  ahead.  Whatever  the  diffi- 
culties, we  must  and  will  fight  on.  The  men 
of  law  enforcement  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  are  soldiers  at  heart — brave  and  cou- 
rageous, persistent  and  determined — and 
they  are  fighting  a  battle  that  must  not  be 
lost. 

This  Nation  In  reality  is  waging  war  on 
two  fronts.  One  is  against  the  international 
purveyors  of  tyranny  and  barbarity  that 
spring  from  the  hellish  hates  of  duplicity  and 
chicanery  which  fester  in  chancelleries  and 
palaces  abroad.  Their  guns,  bayonets,  bombs. 
and  tanks  are  aimed  to  crush  the  liberties 
of  free  people  everywhere.  Pillage,  plunder, 
and  destruction  are  their  goal. 

The  other  front  is  against  our  enemies  at 
home  who  are  Just  as  determined.  Just  as 
ruthless.  The  war  could  be  won  on  the  sea, 
in  the  air,  and  land  campaigns  and  yet  be 
lost  on  the  home  front.  We  of  law  enforce- 
ment fight  less  conspicuously,  but  our  part 
of  the  conflict,  like  the  other,  affects  every 
home  In  the  land  and  every  man  on  the 
foreign  fighting  fronts. 

As  a  people,  our  energies  must  be  unified 
and  directed  toward  final  and  glorious  vic- 
tory on  the  far-flung  battle  fronts  of  the 
world.  Any  activity  which  imperils  that  ef- 
fort must  be  pushed  aside.  Life  cannot  go 
on  as  usual;  we  have  a  war  to  win.  I  fear 
at  times  that  our  blessings  as  Americans 
have  clouded  our  vision  of  duty.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  rights,  but  all  too 
often  we  forget  that  for  every  right  there 
is  a  duty,  for  every  privilege  a  responsibility, 
and  for  every  joy  a  sorrow. 

We  should  keep  foremost  in  cur  mind^  the 
real  task  of  law  enforcement.  It  is  the  pro- 
tector of  law  and  order — the  cornerstone  of 
civilization,  the  very  keystone  cf  democracy. 
It  is  the  first  step  in  the  administration  cf 
orlmlnal  Justice.  Unless  the  investigator  first 
gets  the  facts  and  apprehends  the  real  wrong- 
doer, the  most  vigorous  and  gifted  of  prose- 
cuting attorneys  are  powerless  to  act.  Then. 
too.  there  must  be  a  real  spirit  of  cocperation 
between  Investigating  officers  and  prosecutors. 
The  only  excuse  for  the  existence  cf  law  en- 
forcement Is  the  protection  of  society.  The 
general  welfare  of  the  people  transcends  the 
convenience  of  confirmed  sex  offenders,  con- 
fidence men.  check  passers,  arsonists,  bur- 
glars, robbers,  and  murderers.  Tet  It  appears 
that  at  times  the  convenience  of  the  criminal 
transcends  the  welfare  of  society  In  some 
circles. 


Ycu  knc'v  and  I  knew  that  human  lives  are 
taken  daily,  homes  are  plundered,  hard- 
earned  lile  savings  are  .stolen,  and  crimes  by 
the  .score  occur  only  because  some  gullible 
parole  board  or  pardon  dispenser  has  released 
upon  society  some  unreformed  criminal;  or 
because  .some  politically  expedient  prosecutor 
lacks  the  fortitude  to  prosecute,  or  compro- 
mises with  deff'n.se  counsel  to  allow  the  crim- 
inal to  plead  to  a  lesser  offense  though  defi- 
nitely guilty  cf  the  major  crime,  or  becau.«e 
technical  and  capricious  interpretation  of 
statutes  and  rules  of  procedure  theroretlcally 
takes  the  handcuff|fi  from  the  criminal  and 
places  them  upon  law  enforcement.  When 
luiman  Jackals  are  loosed  to  prey  upon  society 
without  even  fundamental  regard  for  the 
responsibilities  of  law  enforcement,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  speak  cut. 

The  attitude  cf  law  enforcement  In  this 
respect  is  not  due  to  a  spirit  of  avengement 
but  arises  simply  and  solely  from  considera- 
tions of  the  safety  of  society.  I  submit  it  is 
an  nbllc^ation  of  Judicial  administration  to  see 
that  justice  i.*  done,  rather  than  an  obligation 
Icckmg  toward  preferential  treatment  of 
criminals.  You  will  be  vilified  and  smeared 
by  the  special  interests  who  are  always  vocif- 
erous In  their  championship  of  the  enemies 
of  society,  but  who  give  all  too  little  thought 
to  the  long-suffering  public. 

It  is  no  secret  that  hardened  convicts  In 
many  instances  leave  prison  at  will;  others 
enjoy  privileges  of  "sob-sister"  prisons  closely 
akin  to  a  country  club  atmosphere,  with 
money,  guns,  and  the  comforts  of  life  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  Likewise,  it  Is  no  secret 
that  criminals  have  bought  their  way  to 
freedom  from  slimy  renegades  who  slander 
the  good  name  of  law  enforcement. 

Law  enforcement  has  gained  much  ground 
in  the  crusade  against  dishonesty  and  crime 
during  the  past  decade,  but  recently  we  have 
suffered  reverses.  The  present  trend,  unless 
abated,  foretells  difficult  days  ahead  on  the 
home  front.  We  have  the  experience  of  the 
past  to  guide  us.  When  law  and  order  break 
down,  you  will  find  that  public  desire  for 
law  and  order  has  first  weakened. 

The  American  daily  press  and  magazines 
worthy  of  their  name  have  performed  a  great 
service  for  law  and  order.  For  the  most 
part  they  have  made  a  sincere  effort  to  focus 
the  healing  rays  of  the  spotlight  of  public 
cpinion  on  law-enforcement  problems.  But 
there  still  remains,  to  besmirch  the  good 
name  of  Journalism,  certain  psychopathic 
canard  purveyors  and  others  who,  from  mo- 
tives best  known  to  themselves,  are  con- 
stantly seeking  to  undermine  public  confi- 
dence in  law-enforcement  agencies.  These 
oracles  <if  disaster,  who  by  some  rare  gift  are 
able  to  answer  every  question,  at  least  in 
their  own  estimation,  should  have  the  op- 
portunity sometime  to  face  a  practical  prob- 
lem and  wrestle  with  reality. 

I  think  that  every  law-eiiforcement  admin- 
istrator, when  such  situations  arise,  should 
take  steps  at  once  to  insure  that  the  facts 
are  kn(jwn  to  the  public.  This  will,  of  course, 
require  courage.  But  the  cause  we  serve  is 
greater  than  any  one  cf  us.  This  thought 
must  ever  be  in  our  minds. 

Another  trend  which  is  again  manifesting 
itself  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
motu.n -picture  producers  to  return  to  the 
formula  which  glorifies  the  criminal  and 
ridicules  the  law-enforcement  officer.  This, 
combined  with  the  gross  distortion  of  his- 
torical facts  indulged  in  by  certain  segments 
of  the  motion-picture  industry,  should  re- 
ceive the  serious  thought  of  the  mothers  and 
fathers  cf  this  Nation.  You  know  how  much 
daniaee  such  pictures  can  do  in  warping  the 
impre.ssionable  minds  of  our  American  youth. 
Whenever  any  force  seeks  to  glorify  gangster- 
ism and  prostitute  history,  then  It  Is  time 
for  those  interested  In  law  and  order  and 
real  freedom  to  let  themselves  be  heard. 

Another  problem  which  is  rapidly  reaching 
flcK-d-time  proportions  involves  civil  violence. 
ra;e  tiots,  and   ui.mcIu  us  campaigns  agauist 
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minority  groups.  It  Is  a  national  disgrace 
and  a  refiection  upon  all  Americans  that 
altercations  between  individuals  can  touch 
off  community-wide  conflagrations,  which 
are  often  seized  upon  by  young  teen-age 
hoodlums  of  both  sexes  to  indulge  In  depre- 
dations of  all  kinds  against  property  and 
persons. 

Law    enforcement    Is    not    responsible    for 
such  outbreaks.     But.  once  lawless  bands  of 
people  begin  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands,    law    enforcement    does    become    re- 
sponsible.    When    outbursts    occur,    pitting 
race  against  race,  creed  against  creed,  every 
officer  must  recognize  his  responsibility  and 
realize   that   the   only   intelligent   course   of 
action    Is   to   adopt   vigorous,    prompt,    and 
firm    measures    to    restore    peace.    If    force 
must  be  met  with  force,  see  to  it  that  the 
protectors  of   law  and  order  are  marshaled 
in  superior  strength  without  delay  and  that 
they  function  for  the  good  of  all,  with  proper 
regard  for  the  rights  of  all.     Remember  that 
crime  thrives,  violence  and  murder  rage,  only 
where  law  and  public  resistance  are  weak. 

The  real  trouble  causing  these  public  out- 
breaks lies  underneath,  and  we  of  law  en- 
forcement have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
situation  be  recognized  and  corrected  by  those 
chic  forces  directly  charged  with  such  re- 
sponsibilities. We  are  fighting  for  freedom 
of  speech,  but  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when 
It  will  be  j-ecognlzed  that  freedom  of  speech 
does  not  carry  with  It  the  license  to  de- 
stroy, incite,  subvert,  and  misrepresent  the 
truth.  Persecution  or  discrimination  that 
takes  place  far  away  is  often  much  easier 
to  recognize  than  that  which  occurs  in  our 
own  community,  yet  sane  tolerance  and 
democracy,  like  charity,  ought  to  begin  at 
home.  They  go  together.  Every  victory  for 
intolerance  in  America  la  a  menace  to  de- 
mocracy for  all  of  us. 

Our  enemies  In  the  war  on  crime  include 
others  than  those  who  murder,  rob.  and  steal. 
We  have  the  harborers,  the  perjurers,  and 
that  countless  class  of  criminal  scum  that 
subsist  on  the  crumbs  from  the  tables  of 
the  crimJnal  overlords.  And  these  include 
the  crocked  politician,*  the  war  racketeer, 
and  the  professional  loose-mouthed  vac- 
uum-minded, rabble-rousers  who  subsist  on 
the  sweat  and  toll  of  the  decent  law-abiding 
citizen. 

Among  the  enemies  of  society,  we  also  must 
Include  those  operators  of  dens  of  Iniquity, 
debauchery,  and  crime,  whose  love  of  money 
eclipses  their  sense  of  decency.  Then,  too, 
there  are  the  unethical  physician  and  the 
shyster  lawyer,  both  of  whom  are  driven 
by  the  mad  desire  for  money  to  give  aid  and 
assistance  to  our  sworn  enemies  in  this  con- 
flict. 

Another  element  that  Is  Just  as  dangerou.-s, 
yet  less  ocparent  until  brought  Into  bold 
relief  by  the  spotlight  of  public  attention. 
l4  the  subversive  group,  those  termites  of 
discontent  and  discord,  alway  alert  to  seize 
upon  racial  differences,  economic  stresses  and 
political  difficulties  to  advance  their  self- 
ish and  venial  purposes.  These  "ism"  ter- 
mites scoff  at  our  democracy  and  belittle  the 
cherished  freedom,  liberty  and  fair  play  that 
characterize  America.  Tlie  threat  against 
the  American  people  frcm  within  is  not 
merely  a  Nazi  threat.  It  Is  the  Insidious 
Infection  of  other  foreign  "isms"  creeping 
up  the  pillars  of  the  Republic  under  the 
false  guise  of  democracy. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  delinquent 
and  thou;^hUcts  parents  are  another  prob- 
lem facing  us  today.  Some  aie  victims  of 
circumstances,  but  others,  by  their  disregard 
of  parental  responsibilities  ar.d  their  frci:^ied 
chase  after  the  extra  pleasures  or  dollars 
available  in  these  extraordinary  tinies.  forget 
the  most  sacred  duty  of  all— that  of  rearing 
their  chUdren  as  self-respecting,  law-abiding 
citizens  who  truly  are  worthy  of  the  name 
American.  The  facts  are  starl:  and  revealing, 
and  possibly  hold  the  key  to  this  sad  situa- 


tion. Time  and  time  again,  children  have 
admitted  they  did  not  consider  their  fathers 
as  representative  of  honorable  manhood,  or 
that  they  were  ashamed  of  them:  and  some 
have  even  said  they  were  ashamed  of  their 
mothers. 

What  Is  needed  above  all  else  Is  more  en- 
lightened parents,  to  create  better  homes 
and  take  proper  care  of  their  children.  Keep 
boys  and  girls  from  becoming  criminals 
when  they  are  jroung.  and  you  can  keep  most 
of  them  from  becoming  crlmlnali  later  in 
life. 

Last  year,   the  number  of  persons  under 
voting   age   who   were   arrested   and   finger- 
printed reached  alannlng  proportlont.     To- 
day, the  situation  is  worse.    The  tragedy  re- 
vealed by  our  latest  survey  Is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  arrests  of  boys  and  girls  17  years 
of  age  increased   17.7  percent.    In  reviewing 
further  the  trends  for  the  past  6  months,  we 
find   an   89-percent  increase   in  the  arrests 
of  girls  for  offenses  against  common  decency. 
These  girls  are  the  future  mothers  of  Amer- 
ica    It  is  tragic  that  so  many  lives  are  ruined 
which  could  be  useful,  simply  because  right 
influences  were  not  present  at  the  right  time. 
Here   Is  a  real  problem  that  calls  for  the 
intelligence  and  active  interest  of  every  police 
agency  in  the  land.     But   this  Is  not  law 
enforcement's  problem  alone.    Our  American 
homes,  churches,  schools,  and  youth-serving 
organizations  all  must  redouble  their  efforts 
to  help  young  people  make  their  way  suc- 
cessfully to  maturity.    Law  enforcement,  hav- 
ing direct  contact  with  crime,  is  In  a  better 
position   to   curb    the   perpetration   of    the 
actual  offense  than  any  other  group,  but  the 
ultimate  solution  must  come  from  the  home, 
the  church,  and  the  school,  through  intelli- 
gent cooperation. 

Yet  law  enforcement  mtist  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  crime  prevention.  It  is  not  alone 
the  problem  for  sociologists,  psychologists, 
and  social  reformers.  It  must  be  met  with 
realism,  understanding,  and  discipline,  un- 
tempered  with  coddling  and  free  from  the 
cloudy  mysticisms  of  new-fangled  educa- 
tional phUo&ophies. 

We  still  have  with  us  those  easy-going 
people  who  are  too  busy  to  vote,  too  tired 
to  attend  community  functions,  or  to  take 
a  real  interest  in  these  matters  of  public 
importance.  The  sad  truth  is  that  most  of 
them  ill  dc?serve  the  privileges  and  the  un- 
matched freedoms  we  enjoy  in  this  greatest 
of  all  lands.  Tl^.ey  have  the  fruits  without 
contributing  to  the  labor  for  its  production. 
But  thciein  lies  a  challenge  to  you.  For 
every  one  of  these  indifferent  persons  and 
every  one  of  the  delinquent  parents  you  can 
convert  by  education  and  effort  into  an  ac- 
tive supporter  of  law  and  order,  so  much 
easier  will  your  Job  become.  Citizens  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  a  real  part 
of  the  war;  they  must  know  the  worst  as  well 
as  the  best. 

In  meeting  yovir  problems,  please  keep 
constantly  In  mind  that  the  F.  B.  1.  is  reedy 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  to  assist 
you.'  Assuredly,  the  S3curlty  of  America  is 
iaw  enforcement's  greatest  responsibility. 
Our  problems.  It  Is  true,  are  major  one*. 
They  will  try  the  patience  and  test  the  perse- 
verance of  strong  men.  But  our  war  Is  a 
holy  crusade.  It  Is  to  protect  the  dearest 
of  all  our  Institutions — the  home  and  the 
bcarthside.  unc.er  the  double  blessing  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom.  America  must  do  some 
s'ratcht  thinking  and  plain  speaking  in  this 
hour" of  crisis.  We  are  fighting  not  only  the 
greatest  military  war  of  our  history,  but  also 
the  sktUklng  enemies  within  our  own  gates. 
Let  us  forsake  all  temptations  to  slip  Into 
careless  ways.  Let  us  avoid  the  tragic  con- 
sequences of  Inaction  and  indecision.  Let 
us  be  men  enough,  with  courage  and  deter- 
mination enough,  to  do  our  duty  fearlessly 
here  on  the  front  assigned  to  us. 

Then,  when  our  men  in  khaki  rettirn  after 
hr.ving  won  their  war,  they  will  find  that  we 
h.\ve  not  lost  curs. 


Ckester  Bowles  PrMutet  Mon 
tion  to  SnuJl  BasiacM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

CV  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSr  or  RXPBSSSNTATTVBB 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1943 

l<Ar.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  ft 
letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Chester 
Bowles,  General  Manager  of  the  OfBce  of 
Price  Administration.  I  am  informed 
small  business  will  not  be  ignored  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  In  the  past  by  that 
agency.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  small  Business.  I  have  fre- 
quently criticized  the  Of&ce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration for  its  dilatory  tactics  in 
failing  to  adjtist  hardship  complaints 
and  for  issuing  regtilations  which  favored 
big  business. 

When  Mr.  Bowles  took  charge  and  be- 
gan appointing  businessmen  who  repre- 
sented big  business  to  replace  college 
professors  because  of  distrust  by  Con- 
gress of  the  latter,  I  complained  to  him 
that  this  might  lead  to  similar  protests 
because  of  those  appointed  or  were  re- 
ported would  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  assured  me  that  he 
recognizes  the  problems  of  small  business 
Institutions  and  that  he  will  demonstrate 
in  the  next  month  or  two  his  genuine 
interest  in  that  direction.  He  has  ex- 
pressed regard  for  their  continued  exist- 
ence, and  points  out  that,  "One  of  the 
biggest  single  threats  to  our  whole  system 
of  free  enterprise  is  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  large  organizations  and  monopo- 
lies which  will  tend  to  squeeze  out  the 
small  independent  operator." 

CONCEBNZD  OVEB  SMAU.  BVSINBBS  lUiUIS 
or  THX  O.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned over  the  future  outlook.  As  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  its 
continuance  as  an  active  force  in  stabi- 
lizing prices.  Mistakes  have  been  made 
in  the  past  but  this  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  law  but  its  administration.  Rather 
it  was  the  wrong  conception  placed  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  law. 

What  some  of  the  administrators  of  the 
act  apparently  knew  was  what  they  read 
in  books  and  certain  fancied  theories 
which  they  conceived.  Most  of  those 
coming  within  this  classification  if  not 
all  of  them  have  been  separated  from 
this  important  work.  Many  of  their 
actions  were  arbitrary  and  not  founded 
upon  common  business  practice.  They 
did  not  follow  section  2.  paragraph  h, 
which  provides  that: 

The  powers  granted  In  this  section  shall 
not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  comp«l 
changes  in  the  business  practice*  or  methods. 
or  means  or  aids  to  distribution,  established 
In  any  Industry,  except  to  prevent  circum- 
vention or  evasion  of  any  regulation,  order, 
price,  schedule,  or  requirement  under  this 
act. 

Some  radical  changes  of  business  prac- 
tices were  injected  into  regiilations. 
Preferential  considerations  were  shown 
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in  a  number  of  maximum  price  resrula- 
tionB  by  operators.  Large  companies 
benefited  from  these  regulations  while 
smaller  competitors  were  penalized. 
Manufacturers  were  ordered  to  change 
their  production  methods,  grade  labeling 
was  demanded,  and  other  practices  were 
included  that  were  highly  preludicial  to 
recognized  legitimate  business  of  the 
smaller  type. 

With  this  background.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  naturally  concerned  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  men  representing  big  in- 
terests. I  so  expressed  myself  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business  to  Mr.  Bowles.  They  had  busi- 
ness experience,  but  it  was  largely  from 
the  standpoint  of  big  business.  There 
Is  a  decided  difference  in  methods  be- 
tween these  two  types  and  it  is  highly 
important  that  so-called  small  business, 
representing  more  than  75  percent  of 
total  distribution,  should  not  be  penalized 
any  more  by  the  minority  interests. 
ttm.  sowLSs  cxvn  assubamcs 

Mr.  Bowles  has  given  me  his  assur- 
ance that  be  will  give  small  business  his 
personal  consideration  to  see  that  the 
complaints  of  the  past  will  not  be  in- 
dulged in  in  the  future.  I  shall  watch 
the  developments  in  that  important 
branch  which  has  so  much  to  do  with 
small  business  in  which  Members  of 
Congress  are  deeply  interested.  We  have 
all  been  home  during  the  recess  and  have 
been  able  to  get  the  reaction  in  our  own 
districts  from  retailers,  wholesalers,  and 
manufacturers. 

We  know  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing individual  initiative  and  the  need  of 
equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges 
to  none.  I  fully  believe  that  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  can  be  made 
to  operate  effectively  and  with  good  re- 
sults to  the  coimtry  if  administered  ac- 
cording to  its  provisions. 

Therefore,  I  present  herewith  t)ie  let- 
Aa  of  reply  of  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  as  fol- 
lows: 

AucnsT  30, 1M3. 
Bon.  WuoHT  Patman. 

Congraa  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  lis.  Patmam:  I  honestly  feel  that 
the  next  SO  days  will  prove  to  you  that  you 
need  have  no  fean  about  big  business  tak- 
ing over  O.  P.  A. 

Jim  Brownlee,  whom  I  have  known  for 
years,  has  had  wide  experience  with  inde- 
pendent grocers  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  Mr.  Brownlee  will  head 
the  Price  Department.  Under  him.  we  will 
probably  have  four  division  heads  In  place 
of  the  present  six:  Carroll  on  food,  Connolly 
on  the  Department  Store  Division.  Sumner 
Pipe  (the  only  top  man  In  the  Price  Depart- 
ment who  la  not  affected  by  the  Congres- 
sional edict  against  professors)  In  charge  of 
Materials  and  Fuel,  and  a  new  man.  whom 
we  ought  to  select  the  first  of  this  week.  In 
charge  of  the  Manufacturing  Division.  The 
man  we  hope  to  get  to  head  this  division  Is 
definitely  a  small  business  man  •  •  • 
at  present  the  head  of  a  small  manufacturing 
company  doing  less  than  9600,000  worth  of 
business  a  year. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  both  Carroll  and 
Connolly  have  come  from  relatively  big  or- 
ganisations. However,  I  know  their  point 
of  view  on  the  subject  of  small  independents 
intimately  since  I  have  made  it  a  point  to 
talk  to  them  at  some  length  on  this  subject. 
I  am  satiafled  that  both  of  them  will  go  to 


any  lengths  to  see  that  small   business   is 
given  every  protection. 

Already,  Jean  Carroll  has  talked  to  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Grocers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  and 
the  Independent  Grocers  Association.  He  has 
asked  each  of  these  groups  for  their  recom- 
mendations on  the  branch  heads  who  will 
serve  under  him.  They  have  promised  to 
give  us  names  in  the  next  few  days. 

We  have  already  offered  the  head  of  the 
Prult  and  Vegetable  Branch  to  Ben  Keith,  a 
Texan  who  runs  an  independent  fruit  and 
grocery  establishment.  Mr.  Keith  was  unable 
to  accept  the  Job  because  of  his  health 
However,  the  man  to  whom  we  are  now  ofTer- 
Ing  this  same  position  is  a  snuill  independent 
from  Minneapolis. 

Jean  Carroll  has  also  talked  to  the  canners 
association  and  I  am  told  that  the  man  most 
likely  to  be  selected  to  head  that  branch  is  a 
well-known  small  businessman. 

Reagan  Connolly.  In  the  General  Merchan- 
dising Division,  Is  following  the  same  pro- 
cedure: that  Is,  talking  to  all  the  various 
groups  in  the  trades  with  particular  emphasis 
on  small  business  people. 

Our  Price  Division  will  be  staffed  during  the 
next  few  weeks  and  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  when  this  Job  has  been 
completed  that  small  business  is  more  than 
adequately  represented. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  watched  with 
great  Interest  your  campaign  in  behalf  of 
small  business  over  a  period  of  years,  as  this 
happens  to  be  a  subject  after  my  own  heart. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  one  of  the  biggest 
single  threats  to  our  whole  system  of  free 
enterprise  is  the  gradual  development  of  large 
organizations  and  monopolies  which  will  tend 
to  squeeze  out  the  small  independent  opera- 
tor. When  the  small  businessman  goes,  it  is 
very  likely  that  free  enterprise  as  well  as  otur 
democracy  will  go  along  with  him. 

In  Connecticut,  where  I  served  as  State 
O.  P.  A.  director  for  15  months.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  wartime  problems  of 
srrall  business  from  laundries  to  grocery 
stores  at  first  hand.  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  position  of  the  Independent 
grocers  under  the  community  price  celling 
list,  which  called  for  publishing  different 
prices  for  different  sizes  of  stores.  This 
seemed  to  me  unfair  to  the  Independent  as  It 
advertised  the  lower  prices  of  the  chains  and 
supermarkets  with  no  counteracting  state- 
ment of  the  extra  service  that  the  customers 
iisually  receive  from  these  smaller  Inde- 
pendents. 

For  this  reason,  we  only  printed  the  cell- 
ing prices  for  the  smallest  Independents.  We 
then  controlled  the  chains  and  supermarkets 
below  those  prices  by  special  lists  to  be  hung 
In  the  stores,  which  applied  to  their  stores 
only,  and  also  by  margin  mark-up  controls. 
It  is  cur  plan  at  present  to  follow  this  same 
program  on  a  national  basis. 

I  again  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  sin- 
cerely concerned  over  this  whole  small-busi- 
ness problem  and  I  think  that  you  will  find 
that  our  action  during  the  next  few  months 
will  clarify  our  point  of  view  on  the  subject 
beyond  any  question. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  you  and  talk- 
ing to  you. 

My  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Chxstxr  Bowles. 
General  Manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  distributors  among  re- 
tailers and  wholesalers,  as  also  manufac- 
turers, will  be  much  interested,  I  feel 
sure,  in  what  Mr.  Bowles  said  in  this  let- 
ter. It  should  create  a  new  hope  on  their 
part  if  carried  out.  They  want  price 
stabilization  but  on  a  practical  and  con- 
structive basis. 


Women  in  War  Indattries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRITZ  G.  LANHAM 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  letter  I  have  received  from  MaJ. 
Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  with  refer- 
ence to  women  in  war  industries  and  the 
care  of  their  children  during  their  work- 
ing hours.  This  report  of  General 
Fleming  was  sent  to  me  upon  my  request 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  request  was 
made  by  me  in  order  to  get  accurate  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  present 
program  concerning  the  care  of  children 
of  working  war  mothers  under  the  so- 
called  Lanham  Act: 

FzDEEAL  Works  Acenct, 
Washington.  September  13,  1943. 
Hon.  Farrz  G.  Lanham, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC. 

My  De.*r  Congrissman  Lanham:  I  am  glad 
to  send  you  herewith  the  report  on  our  pro- 
gram of  child  care  under  the  Lanham  Act, 
which  you  requested.  This  program  has  been 
pursued  actively  for  the  past  year  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mrs.  Florence  Kerr,  Director 
of  our  War  Public  Services  program,  who  has 
had  long  previous  experience  in  this  field. 
Federal  assistance  has  been  provided  on  a 
substantial  scale  and.  in  certain  communities, 
has  proved  an  invaluable  aid  to  war  produc- 
tion. 

In  general,  however,  the  use  of  the  facilities 
thus  far  has  been  disappointing.  The  restiits 
point  to  need  for  a  careful  reexamination  of 
the  program,  a  discriminating  limitation  of 
allotments  of  Federal  funds,  and  a  change  in 
the  approach  to  the  problem. 

Summarizing  briefly  our  information  and 
our  conclusions,  as  of  today,  It  seems  clear 
that  the  need  for  child -care  services  up  to 
this  time  largely  has  been  met  Insofar  aa 
Federal  financing  could  meet  it.  Most  of  the 
child-care  facilities  are  in  the  right  areas; 
that  Is,  where  they  should  have  maximum 
usefulness.  As  you  know,  there  is  no  Federal 
operation.  It  is  Federal  Works  Agency's  re- 
sponsibility to  allot  Federal  funds  to  appli- 
cants to  meet  war  needs.  Nearly  $12,000,000 
had  been  allotted  up  to  August  1.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  applicant  to  operate  the 
facilities  after  allotments  have  been  made. 
Operation,  which  for  the  most  part  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  school  systems,  is  deficient, 
although  there  are  highly  creditable  excep- 
tions. Of  more  controlling  importance,  it  ap- 
pears that  mothers  have  not  taken  Jobs  or 
continued  to  hold  Jobs  In  the  numbers  antici- 
pated and  that  provision  for  child  care  alone 
is  by  no  means  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
effective  utilization  of  womanpower. 

Not  quite  half  of  the  3,385  nurseries  and 
child  care  centers,  which  were  reported  to  us 
as  urgently  needed,  were  so  certified  by  other 
Federal  agencies  and  were  therefore  approved, 
have  actually  been  put  into  operation  by  the 
local  sponsors.  This  seems  plainly  to  indi- 
cate that  the  effective  demand  from  the 
mothers,  evidenced  In  a  readiness  to  make 
commitments,  has  not  measured  up  to  the 
early  estimates  of  need.  Facllit'es  In  op- 
eration were  being  used,  as  of  Au  ust  11.  to 
less  than  half  of  capacity.     Therefore   less 
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than  one-fourth  of  the  total  capacity  of  ap- 
proved facilities  were  being  used. 

While  the  need  for  wartime  child-care  serv- 
ices is  extensive,  much  of  this  need  will  mani- 
fest itself  In  effective  demand  from  the 
mothers  for  the  services  only  as  working  and 
living  conditions  may  become  better  adapted 
to  mothers  working.  And  insofar  as  the  de- 
mand is  immediate  and  compelling  it  is  not 
being  met  fully  by  the  types  of  service  and 
operation  now  being  provided. 

To  meet  these  conditions  we  are  undertak- 
ing the  following  measures: 

New  or  additional  facilities  will  be  approved 
by  this  agency  where,  but  only  where,  the  war 
need  Is  abundantly  evident  and  there  is  more 
concrete  assurance  of  their  use  Prevlotisly 
approved  projects  will  be  extended  only  as  ef- 
fective use  is  proved  In  operation,  by  attend- 
ance and  by  satisfactory  local  support. 

In  allotting  funds  for  new  facilities. 
P.  W.  A..  whUe  continuing  to  work  with 
school  aystems  and  other  applicants  where 
there  is  satisfactory  assurance  of  use.  plans 
to  act  in  close  cooperation  with  the  War  and 
Navy  Department*  and  with  industry,  aa 
principal  seats  of  the  demand  for  woman- 
power,  BO  tliat  there  may  be  utmost  poaalble 
assurance  that  the  facilities  wUl  be  utiUsed 
fully.  Wherever  poaalble — and  safe — the  fa- 
culties should  be  located  doae  to  the  mUltary 
Installations  or  the  industrial  plants  so  that 
the  transportation  obstacle  may  be  removed 
and  the  chUdren  may  be  close  to  the  mothers. 
This  holds  promise  of  removing  two  major 
obstructions  to  effecUve  use  of  facilities.  The 
operating  entity  and  the  operating  method 
will  be  adapted  to  these  changes  and  efforts 
will  be  made  to  achieve  maximum  participa- 
tion by  other  interested  groups  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Projects  and  units  not  meeting  a  sub- 
Bttmtlal  war  need  are  being  closed  out  and 
the  allotments  rescinded.  This  will  be  con- 
tinued, guided  by  the  results  of  further  ex- 
amination and  conference  with  applicants. 

A  more  complete  spot  check  has  been 
projected  to  follow  the  opening  of  the  schools 
to  determine  how  far.  If  at  all,  the  end  of 
the  vacation  season  may  lead  to  increased 
enrollments. 

Funds  will  be  kept  available  to  provide  ad- 
ditional assistance  as  the  emplojTnent  of 
mothers  may  be  enlarged  and  as  sufficient 
military  and  industrial  as  well  as  community 
backing  may  be  obtained  to  give  reasonable 
assurance  of  effective  use  of  the  facilities. 

As  we  get  more  information  and  additional 
experience  I  shall  be  able  to  inform  you  more 
fully  and  conclusively  both  as  to  the  outlook 
for  this  activity  and  our  administrative  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  individual  projects. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phtlip  B  Fleming, 
Major  General,  U.  S.  A..  Administrator. 


Waging  War  on  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARiiS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Sun: 

WAGING    WAR    ON    ROOSXVELT 

It  used  to  be  easy,  when  certain  Industrial- 
ists met  to  rip  the  New  Deal,  to  dismHa  the 


event  by  observing  that  American  reaction- 
aries, like  the  Bourbons  of  Prance,  seldom 
learn  anything.  But  It  isn't  funny  that  a 
conference  of  top -flight  business  leaders, 
called  by  Donald  Nelson  ta  diacuss  produc- 
tion, should  degenerate  into  an  Indiscrimi- 
nate attack  on  the  administration.  That  Is 
what  happened  last  week,  according  to  infor- 
mation furnished  the  Chicago  Sun  by  a  dis- 
gusted Informant. 

It  Is  not  amusing  when  a  large  number  of 
Industrialists  are  more  Interested  in  com- 
plaining about  persecution  than  in  plan- 
ning to  meet  critical  prouctlon  within  our 
established  frame  work. 

It  Isn't  a  Joke  when.  In  a  war  for  democ- 
racy, certain  businessmen  cite  the  Army's 
discipline  and  longingly  suggest  a  similar 
discipline  for  labor,  nor  when  they  agitate 
abolition  of  overtime  pay — which  means  a 
wage  cut — as  the  best  manpower  solution,  nor 
when  they  reveal  their  ancient  personal 
hatred  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  still  smoldering  and 
burning. 

Before  the  war.  anti-New  Deal,  anti-labor 
phobias  were  relatively  harmless.  The  phi- 
losopher could  recall  that  the  coal  barons  of 
England,  in  the  early  1900's,  fought  social  re- 
form with  vehemence.  Who  will  hate  Roose- 
velt tomorrow — any  more  than  British  con- 
servatives hate  Lloyd  George  and  ChurchlU 
today  for  having  driven  through  BrlUln's 
first  social -security  laws? 

But  now,  when  the  country  faces  enor- 
mous problems,  when  labor's  wages  are 
frocen  to  formula,  when  heavy  taxation  and 
severe  economic  controls  are  essential,  it 
betrays  an  appalling  psychological  faUure  for 
reactionary  industrialists  to  prosecute  an 
anti-New  Deal  vendetta.  It  Is  as  disruptive 
as  John  L.  Lewis'  persistence  in  waging  war 
on  Roosevelt  Instead  of  Hitler. 

This  newspaper,  having  knowledge  of  the 
more  progressive  viewpoint  of  many  indus- 
trialists, does  not  believe  the  reactionary 
type  of  thinking  is  typical  of  the  whole.  By 
and  large,  American  businessmen  and  Indus- 
trialists are  thinking  more  constructively  to- 
day on  major  problems  than  for  many 
decades. 


Adclreti  by  the  Honorable  Janet  M. 
Barnes,  Assistant  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  an  address  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  James  M.  Barnes.  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
before  the  executives  of  26  Illinois  rural 
electric  cooperatives  In  Springfield,  111., 
on  August  19,  1943. 

It  is  as  follows: 

To  me.  the  wide  Interest  that  has  been 
attracted  by  this  meeting  on  rural  electrifi- 
cation is  a  sign  of  one  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing developments  In  American  life.  I  refer 
to  the  Increasing  awareneaa  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  about  the  problems  of 
food  supply  and  of  the  farmers  who  produce 
that  supply. 

Americans  are  thinking  more  realistically 
about  the  food  they  eat  than  ever  before. 
That  is  a  healthy  thing.  As  a  people  we 
have   been   inclined   to  take  food  and  our 


farmers  pretty  much  for  granted.  The  spec* 
tacvUar  achievements  of  American  industry 
have  overshadowed  the  achievements  of  the 
farm  for  the  public  aa  a  whole.  That  la  no 
longer  the  case.  Food  is  news  today,  and 
the  country  will  be  better  off  because  it  ts. 

The  fact  that  the  war  has  forced  us  to 
ration  food  may  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise  If  it  makes  people  reaitse  that  the 
abundance  of  food  In  this  oonntry  la  aa 
undisguised  blessing. 

The  Army,  of  coune,  and  ths  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Forces  are  keenly  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous Importance  of  food  and  the  fannar 
In  meeting  their  military  achedules.  Na- 
poleon's famous  mazlm  that  "armies  travel  oa 
their  stomachs"  waa  nevw  more  perfectly 
demonstrated  than  in  this  global  war.  The 
victories  the  United  Nations  are  winning  to- 
day are  victories  of  camp  kltelMna  as  well 
as  of  bullets,  of  food  warehouses  as  weU  as 
of  bomtis. 

Consequently,  you  men  who  are  the  primary 
source  of  supply  for  the  Nation's  ntost  Im- 
portant aingle  resource  bavs  a  psraonal  ataks 
in  the  military  victories  ct  the  day,  Cvery 
American  farmer  who  Is  cooperating  with  the 
Nation's  food  program  Is  entitled  to  feel  a 
glow  of  pride  in  the  Impressive  military 
power  which  this  country  has  shown.  For 
he  has  contributed  to  that  power. 

In  fact,  he  has  contributed  to  a  miracle 
of  productivity.  Tou  remember  that  abock- 
Ing  Pearl  Harbw  Sunday,  when  tbe  radio 
told  Incredulous  American  that  a  Jap  air  fleet 
had  swept  out  of  the  sky  and  destroyed  some 
of  our  proudest  battleships.  Look  back  to 
that  day,  and  then  think  where  we  stand  now. 
We  have  come  a  long  way.  haven t  wet  The 
challenge  that  the  Nasla  and  the  Japa  threw 
down  to  us  was  unprecedented  in  its  danger 
and  its  enormous  acale,  Init  we  have  met  that 
challenge  and  are  crtiahing  it,  steadily  and 
surely. 

As  the  war  began,  aober  warnings  were 
given  by  our  military  leaders,  our  production 
chiefs,  and  our  top  Government  offlelals. 
This  war  wasnt  going  to  be  a  puahover,  they 
told  us.  We  could  lose  this  war,  they  said. 
That  was  a  reaiiatlc  warning.  It  was  an 
intelligent  warning.  And  It  was  grand  to 
see  how  the  people  took  it.  You  could  al- 
most see  T'le  Nation  stripping  off  lU  coau  and 
rolling '--^  J  ts  shirt  sleeves.  You  could  almost 
hear  ISv  ^0,000  Americans  saying  out  of  the 
corners  of  their  moutlis,  "Oh,  yeah?" 

Now,  20  months  later,  we  liave  raised  mili- 
tary forces  totalliig  some  8,000,000  men.  We 
have  sent  nearly  one-fourth  of  those  men 
overseas  to  Smash  the  enemy  wherever  we 
And  him.  When  President  Roosevelt  set  the 
challenging  goal  of  50.000  planes  last  irear, 
and  equally  unheard-of  quantities  of  muni- 
tions and  shipping,  many  people  thought  the 
figures  fantastic.  But  today  thoae  goals  are 
obsolete.  Today  we  are  concerned  because 
our  plane  production  was  only  7,300  planes 
in  July.  In  1  month  alone  this  Nation 
has  tximed  out  more  tonnage  of  merchant 
shipping  than  the  combined  allied  and  neu- 
tral shipping  wlilch  the  Axis  Powers  were 
able  to  sink  In  6  months. 

But  the  tremendous  Job  which  our  Nation 
has  done  since  Pearl  Harbor  really  began 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  It  began  even  bef(n« 
the  lend-lease  program  by  which  we  aided 
the  British  to  survive  the  Nazi  attack.  Our 
preparations  to  defend  ourselves  have  their 
roots  in  the  years  when  we  built  up  and  pre- 
served the  potential  strength  of  this  Nation. 
When.  10  years  ago,  we  undertook  to  keep 
oiu-  depression -hit  people,  our  Industries,  and 
our  farms  In  aound  operating  condition,  we 
were  already  defending  ourselves  agalost  at- 
tack. The  reserves  of  strength  wtUcb  we  are 
drawing  on  today  were  built  up  through  tbm 
measvires  taken  then  to  maintain  the  health 
and  working  akllla  of  our  people,  to  keep 
our  businesses  solvent,  our  industries  produc- 
ing, to  rebuild  and  preserve  our  soil,  and 
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to  keep  our  farms  and  our  farmers  on  the 
land  and  on  tbelr  feet. 

We  took  a  noUble  step  In  our  preparations 
to  defend  our  free  American  democratic  way 
of  lire  when  In  1035  we  set  up  the  Rural 
BlecUtflcation  Administration,  to  carry  the 
kdvanuges  of  electrical  power  to  all  farm 
producers 

Wh?n  this  program  was  started,  only  750. • 
000  farms,  slightly  more  than  10  percent  of 
all  cut  fsrms.  received  electricity  from  cen- 
tral power  sUtlona.  But  at  the  end  of  1941 
when  we  entered  the  war,  more  than  2,000.- 
000  of  our  farms  had  this  service.  Today, 
despite  wartime  restrictions,  that  number 
has  been  Increased  to  more  than  2.300.000. 

We  could  111  afford  today  to  be  without  the 
tremendous  assistance  that  many  of  our 
farms  are  receiving  from  electrical  energy. 
Food  and  our  capacity  to  produce  It  his  sud- 
denly become  a  No.  1  factor  In  our  war 
against  the  fascist  aggressors.  Electrical 
eneigy,  by  saving  labor  on  the  farm  and  In- 
creasing production.  Is  now  being  translated 
Into  the  calories  and  the  vitamins,  into  the 
tremendous  human  energies  that  it  takes  to 
Win  a  war  like  this. 

Ovir  farmers  produced  a  record  food  crop 
last  year,  and  they  are  doing  a  remarkable 
production  job  again  this  year.  The  weather 
has  had  a  lot  to  do  with.it.  of  course.  But 
let  us  not  give  weather  too  much  credit. 
Weather  did  not  plant  and  cultivate  and  bar- 
vest  the  crops.  Weather  did  not  feed  the 
livestock  and  milk  the  cows.  That  was  done 
by  men  and  women  and  children  <»  the 
farm.  And  on  more  than  two  million  farms 
their  efforta  were  multiplied  by  electrical 
energy  that  had  at  last  come  to  their  aeryice. 

We  are  fortunate.  I  repeat,  that  we 
launched  this  program  in  1835.  The  coun- 
try would  have  been  wIm  to  do  it  sooner. 
For  yean  oxu  farms,  and  particularly  our 
•mailer  family  farms  that  constitute  the 
backbone  of  American  agriculture,  stood  at 
the  aide  of  the  road  while  power  lines  passed 
them  by  to  serve  the  closely  organized  cities 
and  their  suburbs.  The  Government  had  to 
open  the  way  and  develop  the  means  whereby 
tlie  average  farm  could  share  in  modem 
powrr  bencflte. 

When  we  entered  the  war,  we  had  35  per- 
cent of  our  farms  served  by  electricity.  Ger- 
many, however,  had  long  before  electrified 
M  percent  of  Ite  farms.  That  Is  a  grim 
thought.  It  carries  a  lesson  for  the  future. 
Wa  ahaU  never  again  allow  our  agriculture 
to  take  a  back  aeat  in  our  progress  as  a 
Nation.  Our  strength  does  not  lie  only  In 
the  numbers  of  ships. and  guns  and  planes 
that  «•  poastsa  or  can  turn  out.  The  real 
»ote  of  that  strength  are  the  opportunities 
for  ftiU  production  and  a  healthf\il  life  that 
«•  haw  opened  to  all  our  people  in  farms 
•nd  cities,  to  large  and  small  operators  alike. 

Our  war  effort  would  be  greatly  strength- 
Hied  today  If  we  could  extend  now,  to  all  our 
rwnatnlng  farm  planta,  power  and  equlp- 
nrat  atmllar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  2.300,000 
farms  now  connected  with  central  power  sta- 
tions. But.  as  you  know,  that  cannot  be 
done.  The  urgent  need  for  critical  materials 
for  war  production  leavea  no  choice  In  the 
aaatter.  At  thla  time,  further  line  extensions 
BUS*  be  severely  limited  and  must  serre  only 
the  moat  aaaentlal  demands. 

SooM.  wbo  for  private  reasons  have  Umg 
oppomA  the  Rural  Blaetrtflcatlon  program. 
Msm  to  take  pleasure  In  this  enforced  eur- 
tallmant  of  rural  eleetrifleaUon.  They  aecm 
to  eooalder  th«  war  restrtetlons  as  evidence 
that  tba  Rural  Bectrlfleatlon  program  Is  no 
loagar  naadad.  That  is  about  as  logical  as 
•aylnc  w  doot  need  water  in  a  drought. 

Wa  Bead  every  bit  of  energy  on  our  farms 
todS9  that  we  can  get.  The  Rural  Klectrifl- 
eatUm  ps'Ogram  is  essential  in  helping  to  sup- 
ply thla  wtargy  to  maximum  production  of 
food,  wlthcsit  which  we  cannot  win  the  war. 
And  thla  la  leaving  aside  the  fact  that  many 
war  production  plams  and  services,  includ- 


ing camps,  aviation  bases,  radio  beacons,  and 
defense  housing  developments,  are  drawing 
their  power  from  Rural  Electrification  sys- 
tems. 

Electric  power  has  been  a  big  factor  in 
helping  the  American  farmer  carry  the  bur- 
den of  food  production  In  this  war  and  that 
burden  has  been  steadily  growing  heavier. 
During  the  first  few  months  of  the  war  in 
Eurofw  the  principal  effect  on  food  markets 
came  from  disrupted  trade  relations  and  in- 
terference with  ocean  shipping.  Our  food 
exports  dropped  off.  Then  came  the  blitz- 
krelg  of  1940.  Ore  European  nation  after  an- 
other succumbed  to  German  invasion.  Italy 
joined  forces  with  Germany.  Unlike  the  First 
World  War  when  markets  In  western  Europe 
remained  open  to  the  United  States,  1940 
found  the  British  Isles  practically  the  only 
important  overseas  market  for  American 
farm  producte. 

And  for  several  reasons  even  that  market 
was  not  a  very  active  one.  Great  Britain  had 
to  keep  down  her  food  Imports  in  order  to 
acquire  other  essential  war  materials. 

But  as  the  threat  of  the  Nazis  and  the 
Japs  to  this  country  became  clear,  we 
launched  our  own  great  defense  prcgram. 
As  that  program  got  under  way,  the  demand 
for  farm  commodities  sharply  Increased. 
Prices  likewise  rose.  Then  the  lend-lease 
program  went  into  effect,  expanding  cur 
agricultural  markets  still  more.  The  same 
farmers  who  had  ctu-talled  production  In  the 
1930's  in  order  to  help  maintain  prices,  now 
had  to  start  eapending  their  output.  And 
the  more  they  expanded,  the  more  they  were 
asked  to  produce. 

Today  demands  on  our  food  supply  re- 
sulting from  the  enormous  expansion  of  our 
war  effort  go  beyond  anything  the  country 
has  yet  known.  The  American  soldier  In  this 
war  is  eating  even  more  than  he  did  In  the 
last  war,  for  he  is  10  pounds  heavier  and  1 
inch  taller.  Today  a  single  combat  soldier 
eats  atx)ut  6',^  pounds  of  food  every  day  com- 
pared with  3  pounds  that  are  required  by 
the  average  civilian.  The  American  fighting 
man  needs  and  gete  about  4.500  calories  a 
day — about  1,500  to  3,000  calories  more  than 
you  and  I  need.  And.  of  course,  bis  diet  must 
be  well-rounded.  He  must  be  guaranteed 
all  the  vitamins,  minerals,  fats,  and  carbo- 
hydrates, all  the  calcium  and  phosphorus 
required  to  keep  the  human  body  at  fighting 
pitch. 

When  we  prepare  for  a  military  offensive 
we  must  store  up  great  quantities  of  food- 
stuffs, just  as  we  pile  up  stocks  of  munitions 
and  gasoline.  No  new  offensive  can  be  un- 
dertaken without  the  assurance  that  ample 
food  supplies  are  warehoused  and  ticketed 
for  their  destinations. 

Food  supplies  are  taken  into  account  in 
laying  out  military  schedules,  just  as  much 
as  guns.  Unless  we  meet  our  food  production 
schedules  here  at  home,  the  Army  cannot 
carry  out  its  strategic  plans  abroad.  The 
man  on  the  farm  is  not  merely  a  producer 
of  food — in  a  very  real  sense  he  Is  part  of 
our  military  service  of  supply.  Although 
he  wears  overalls  Instead  of  a  uniform,  he 
nevertheless  has  a  military  obligation  to  pro- 
duce to  the  top  level  of  his  capacity. 

You  have  to  consider,  too.  the  Importance 
of  the  American  food  supply  for  our  fighting 
allies.  In  effect,  we  are  ^ving  them  food  In 
return  for  saved  American  lives.  The  battles 
that  they  win  are  battles  that  our  men  will 
never  have  to  fight.  Every  Nazi  slain  by  a 
Rtisslan  Army  man — every  Jap  slain  by  a 
sold'er  of  China — is  a  Nazi  or  a  Jap  who  virill 
never  have  a  chance  to  kill  an  American. 

Pood  for  our  hard-working  civilian  popu- 
lation, for  our  Army,  for  our  allies,  and  for 
the  invaded  areas — «11  this  demands  tre- 
mendous productivity  on  the  farms.  The 
call  has  gone  out  for  4,780.000,000  dozen  eggs 
this  year.  We  need  to  produce  122.000.000,000 
pounds  of  milk.  We  need  to  slaughter  30,- 
400,000  catUe   and   calves.   24,000,000  sheep 


and   lambs.  4  000  000  000  pounds  of  dressed 
chickens.    13,800.000.000    pounds    of    dressed 
pork      These  astronomical  figures  are  an  in- 
dication of  the  tremendous  task  which  lies 
ahead  of  the  American  farmer — not  to  men- 
tion the  vast  quantities  of  cereals  and  vege- 
tables that  must  be  grown.    And  this  must 
be  done  at  a  time  when  the  labor  supply  is 
only   53   percent  of  normal   and  when   most 
I    farmers   are   working   against   shortages   im- 
I    posed  by  war — shortages  of  machinery,  stor- 
I    age    facilities,   transportation    facilities,   and 
I    many  kir.ds  of  supplies. 

I  I  know  that  the  problem  of  manpower  is 
I  es.necially  in  yoi;r  mincls.  That  problem  Is 
I  still  growing  n-.ore  acute.  War  production  re- 
!  qulrements  are  going  up — and  so  are  farm- 
;  labor  requirtm?nts — while  the  Army  needs 
to  provide  fighting  forces  for  Its  tremendous 
victory  drive  against  the  Axis.  Inevitably 
manpower  has  been  drained  from  the  civilian 
economy  of  this  country  in  order  to  serve  In 
the  armed  forces  or  in  war  production  plants. 
But  some  encouraging  factors  can  now  be 
seen  in  the  picture.  More  than  90  divisions 
and  a  thousand  squadrons  of  planes  in  our 
tremendous  Army  have  been  organized.  Now 
it  is  possible  to  taper  off  manpower  require- 
ments for  the  armed  forces.  Already  the  nu- 
merous training  schools  for  cfiBcers  and  spe- 
cialists have  been  greatly  reduced.  The  Army 
Is  now  entering  into  the  phase  of  develop- 
ment where  the  emphasis  Is  being  put  on 
perfection  of  quality  rather  than  on  addi- 
tional numbers. 

The  manpower  shortage,  of  course,  will  be 
with  us  until  this  war  is  won.  But  the  farm- 
ers of  America  are  used  to  doing  a  hard  job 
under  difficult  circumstances.  I  know  that 
American  farms,  like  American  factories,  have 
the  energy,  the  grim  determination,  and  the 
staying  power  to  do  whatever  Is  needful  In 
order  to  win  this  war  as  soon  as  the  job  can 
be  done. 

In  spite  of  recent  successes  we  know  that 
there  is  still  a  lot  of  hard  fighting  to  be  done. 
Our  fighting  men  will  have  to  go  through  a 
harsh  ordeal  before  we  can  destroy  this  ugly, 
venomous  thing  that  has  come  upon  the 
world  bearing  the  name  of  fascism.  The  job 
has  to  be  done  no  matter  what  the  cost.  And 
all  of  us,  regardless  of  our  work,  today  have 
part  of  the  lesponsibility  for  that  Job. 

Food  will  not  only  help  to  win  the  war, 
but  it  will  also  help  to  win  the  peace  when 
the  time  comes  to  talk  peace.  Large  parts 
of  the  world  are  looking  to  America  for  guid- 
ance and  salvation  for  the  future.  The  fact 
that  we  can  save  peoples  from  famine  and 
hunger  as  we  help  them  to  restore  their  self- 
respect  will  inestimably  enhance  America's 
position  of  economic  and  moral  leadership 
In  the  post-war  world.  Both  nationally  and 
Internationally.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  we  assure  the  sound  position  of 
the  American  farmer  after  the  war,  as  well 
as  during  the  war. 

Of  course,  that  is  easier  to  say  than  to 
do.  The  agricultural  program  of  today  is 
enormous  and  complex.  But  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  Government  is  watching  closely  ev- 
ery change  in  world  conditions  that  may 
affect  the  American  farmer,  and  is  adapting 
the  program  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  farmer.  The  purpose  of 
the  Government  is  tc  do  everything  that 
can  be  done,  both  during  the  war  and  after 
the  war,  to  assist  farmers  in  adjusting  pro- 
duction, in  disposing  of  surpluses,  and  In 
maintaining  fair  prices  and  Income. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  1930's,  the  coun- 
try began  to  recognize  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer — such  problems  as  ero- 
sion control,  soil  building,  and  land  reclama- 
tion— such  problems  as  crop  hazards  and 
price  differentials.  Whatever  the  future 
may  bring,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  must  never 
again  lose  sight  of  the  primary  interest* 
of  the  farm.  For  those  interests  touch  the 
very  life-stream  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
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Up  to  now,  for  example,  there  has  per- 
haps not  been  enough  mutual  understand- 
ing on  the   part   of   agriculture   and   labor. 
One  of  the  good  things  which  I  hope  will 
come  out  of  this  period  of  war  is  a  closer 
understanding  of  each  other's  problems  by 
farmers     and     industrial     workers.     During 
wartime,  many  a  farm  boy  is  going  to  find 
himself  working  and  fighting  next  to  men 
who  have  grown  up  In  Industrial  work.    They 
are  botmd  to  exchange  views  and  ideas  and 
experiences.     The     kind     of     understanding 
that  can  be  developed  in  that  way,  the  inti- 
mate awareness  cf  the  other  fellow's  prob- 
lem, can  be  a  strong  force  for  the  harmonious 
progress  of  the  Nation  in  the  time  to  come. 
We  will  need  harmony  and  understanding. 
For  we  have  some  serious  obstacles  to  face, 
and  we  can  face  them  successfully  only   if 
we  face  them  together.    Inflation  in  particu- 
lar is  an  ugly  menace     I  know  that  all  of 
you  men  who  are  gathered  here  today  must 
be  keenly  aware  of  the  dangers  of  inflation 
I  know  you  realize  that  although  inflation 
would  carry  farm  prices  upward,  farm  equip- 
ment, supplies,  labor,  taxes  and  other  costs 
would  go  up  as  well.     Past  experience  sug- 
gests that  some  of  these  rising  prices  would 
stay  up  considerably  longer  than  any  higher 
prices  paid  to  the  farm.    No  one  has  more 
to  lose  from  inflation  than  the  farmer.    My 
own    contacte    have    assured    me    that    far- 
sighted   men   of   agriculture  everywhere   see 
these    problems   clearly.     But    on    the   farm 
and  elsewhere,  we  all  have  the  responsibility 
to  check  inflationary  tendencies  that  would 
raise  prices  for  everybody  and  bring  profit  to 
nobody  except  a  few  speculators. 

With  success  in  checking  the  inflationary 
menace  I  believe  the  farmers  of  America  can 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  confidence 
History  itself  Is  coming  to  the  farmer's  aid. 
At  the  beginning  of  our  history  America  was 
an  agricultural  Nation.  Then  we  became 
nredomlnantly  an  industrial  Nation.  For  a 
long  period  after  the  Civil  War.  the  people 
and  the  Government  lost  sight  of  the  farm- 
er's problem.  Now  agriculture  is  once  more 
coming  back  into  its  own,  not  as  something 
separate  from  Industry,  but  as  a  pillar  side  by 
Bide  with  industry  in  supporting  the  great 
ecojiomlc  and  social  structure  of  our  Nation. 
We  are  coming  into  an  age  of  improved 
nutrition.  This  is  bound  to  mean  expansion 
In  outlets  for  certain  farm  products.  Educa- 
tion will  Influence  consumer  selection,  and 
Improved  food  distribution  will  increase  de- 
mand Dietary  needs  will  take  first  place  in 
the  thinking  of  people  as  the  basis  of  health 
and  working  energy. 

There  is  a  great  new  surge  of  Interest  In 
farm  life  and  farm  methods.  This  age  of 
scientific  agricultural  development  and  im- 
proved understanding  of  diet  Is  opening  up 
vast  new  horizons  for  the  farmer,  as  well  as 
for  every  other  group  of  American  citizens. 
The  great  trend  toward  rural  electrification 
Is  one  of  the  splendid  rays  of  hope  in  this  new 
dawn.  I  believe  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
that  the  future  of  American  agriculture  is 
brighter  today,  and  that  the  chances  of  the 
American  farmer  for  a  good  UJe  are  better 
today  than  ever  before  in  American  history. 


In  Time  of  War  Prepare  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  NAT  PAHON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1943 
Mr.    PATTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 
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Record.  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  Roy  Miller,  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
active  vice  president,  Intracoastal  Canal 
Association  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  at 
conference  of  the  association's  member- 
ship at  Houston,  Tex..  August  26,  1943: 

Meastrred  in  terms  of  tangible  accomplish- 
ment, the  past  year  has  witnessed  greater 
progress  toward  the  ultimate  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  this  association  than  in 
any  like  period  of  time  since  it  was  brought 
into  being  at  Victoria.  Tex..  38  years  ago 
when  patriotic  and  far-seeing  citizens  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas  assembled  at  the  call  of 
the  distinguished  life  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  perfected  its  organization.  While 
that  remarkable  progress  might  not  have 
occurred  so  speedily  except  for  the  tragedy  of 
war.  the  association.  I  think,  can  claim  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  credit  for  It. 

After  extensive  hearings  before  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  and 
the  (Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
Congress  passed  and  the  President  approved 
on  July  23.  1942,  the  Mansfield  bill,  known 
as  H.  R.  6999.  This  important  enactment, 
drafted,  introduced,  and  sponsored  by  Hon. 
J.  J.  Mansfixld  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Texas, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, authorized: 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  Gulf  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  from  Carrabelle.  Fla..  to 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  a  distance  of  864  miles, 
from  its  existing  dimensions  of  a  9-foot  depth 
and  100-foot  bottom  width  to  a  depth  of  12 
feet  and  bottom  width  of  125  feet. 

2.  The  extension  and  completion  of  the 
Intracoastal  canal  from  Corpus  Christi  to 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and 

3.  The  construction  of  a  barge  canal  12 
feet  deep  and  150  feet  wide  from  the  west 
coast  of  Florida  to  Jacksonville,  Fla..  to  con- 
nect with  the  existing  12-foot  Inland  water- 
way extending  from  JacksonvlUe  to  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  a  distance  of  1,064  miles. 

During  the  month  of  October  last  year. 
Congress  appropriated  $6,485,000  to  start  the 
work  of  enlargement  of  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway  and  the  actual  execution  of  the 
project  was  immediately  begun. 

In  the  second  deficiency  bill  passed  by  the 
Congress  on  the  eve  of  its  recess  July  8  of 
this  year,  there  was  appropriated  the  sum  of 
97,090,000  which,  according  to  the  estimate 
submitted  by  the  Director  of  the  Biireau  of 
the  Budget,  will  complete  the  enlargement 
of  the  entire  waterway  from  CarrattUe,  Fla., 
to  Corpus  Christi.  By  this  time  next  year 
the  job  should  be  finished. 

Construction  of  the  barge  canal  across 
Florida  and  the  extension  and  completion 
of  the  Intracoastal  Canal  to  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  may  have  to  await  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Judge  Mansfiild, 
dated  July  1,  1943.  the  President  said.  In 
reference  to  the  Florida  barge  canal: 

"I  have  always  realized  the  importance  of 
an  adequate  and  continuous  inland  water- 
way for  barge  traffic  along  our  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  Gulf  coast.  •  •  •  As  yet.  It 
has  not  been  feasible  to  undertake  work  on 
sections  of  the  waterway  not  now  in  exist- 
ence, primarily  because  of  shortages  of  man- 
power, materials,  and  equipment.  DeUlled 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  Florida  barge 
canal  will  be  prepared  so  that  lU  construc- 
tion can  proceed  without  delay  as  soon  as 
these  shortages  are  overcome." 

While  no  definite  decision  has  been  an- 
nounced by  those  in  authority  in  respect  to 
the  extension  to  the  valley,  and  no  promises 
have  been  made,  there  Is  a  chance  or  at  least 
a  hope  that  construction  work  may  not  have 
to  await  final  termination  of  hostilities. 
When  the  enlargement  now  in  progress  to 
Corpus  Christi  is  completed,  dredging  plant 
may  be  available  and  since  no  critical  mate- 


rials are  Involved  there  Is  a  possibility  that 
some  of  these  dredges  can  be  put  to  work 
on  the  extension. 

The  assured   reality  of  a   12-foot   Inland 
waterway  all  along  the  Gulf  coast,  and  the 
prospect  that  some  time  in  the  not  far  dis- 
tant future  we  will  have  a   la-foot  inland 
waterway  "from  Maine  to  Mexico"  naturally 
recall  the  dilBculties,  vicissitudes,  and  disap- 
pointments of  earlier  years.    Although  the 
original  objective  of  the  association  was  "an 
inland  waterway  from  the  Mlsslss^pl  to  th« 
Rio  Grande."  I  am  quite  sure  that  In  their 
most   axuberant   enthusiasm*  none   of   the 
early   pioneers    In    the    XntraooMtal    Canal 
movement  ever  had  such  a  great  waterway 
in  mind.    It  Is  Interesting  to  recall  that  the 
first  result  of  tbelr  effort  was  a  little  canal 
5  feet  deep  and  40  feet  wide,  which  extended 
across  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  was  tUtl- 
mately  constructed  with   the   same  dimen- 
sions from  Galveaton  to  Corpus  Christi.    Of 
course,  those  determined  plcneera  never  had 
any  idea  of  accepting  a  canal  of  that  sort  In 
full  satisfaction  of  their  vision  and  purpose. 
At  our  convention  held  in  Houma.  La..  In 
October  1922,  and  largely  at  the  insistence  of 
our  president,  Hon.  C.  8.  E.  Holland,  and  the 
then  chairman  of  otir  advisory  council,  the 
late  J.  S.  Culllnan.  our  association  adopted  a 
definite  and  vigorous  program  demanding  an 
adequate  canal  with  a  depth  of  not  leas  than 
9    feet    "from    the   Miaaisslppl    to    the    Rio 
Grande." 

Such  a  project  (a  canal  0  feet  deep  and  100 
feet  wide)  was  authorized  from  New  Orleans 
to  Corpus  Christi  In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Acts  of  1925  and  1927.  Most  of  you  are 
familiar  with  subsequent  events.  These 
measures  were  mere  authorisations  and  did 
not  appropriate  the  money  to  build  tlie 
canal.  Meeting  conditions  Imposed  by  the 
Government  on  local  Interests,  which  In- 
cluded the  furnishing  at  rlghto-of-way,  the 
construction  of  highway  bridges  at  local 
expense,  the  provision  of  spoU-dlsposal  areas 
and  many  other  difficult  tasks,  took  time  and 
trouble  and  required  the  manifestation  of 
unusual  public  spirit  upon  the  part  of  the 
communities  along  the  route  of  the  waterway. 
In  due  course,  these  obstacles  were  stir- 
mounted  and  the  canal  was  finally  completed 
to  Corptis  Christi. 

Meantime  the  association  continued  Its 
persistent  efforts  to  assure  the  completion  of 
the  canal  to  the  Rio  Grande  valley.  Nu- 
merous surveys  were  made  and  economic  re- 
ports submitted,  but  it  was  not  until  about 
2  years  ago  that  the  Army  engineers 
recommended  construction.  Now.  however, 
under  the  broad  terms  of  the  Mansfield  bill 
the  extension  is  not  only  authorized  but  for  a 
12-foot  Instead  of  a  9-foot  waterway. 

So  much  for  what  has  gone  before.  What 
lies  ahead?  What  of  your  assoclstlon's 
future  activities? 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  is  a  final 
completion  to  the  Rio  Grande,  which  has 
been  the  fixed  goal  of  your  association  ever 
since  it  was  organized  more  than  three  dec- 
ades ago.  Construction  has  been  authorized. 
All  that  is  needed  Is  the  money  to  do  the 
work,  an  amount  which  probsbly  will  not 
exceed  $5,000,000. 

There  may  be  those  who  might  asy,  "let 
nature  Uke  Its  course"  and  "when  the  time 
comes"  Congress  will  make  the  necessary 
appropriation.  UnfcrtunaUly,  and  I  spsak 
from  long  experience.  Congress  does  not  al- 
ways operate  that  way.  The  full  force  and 
infiucnce  of  our  association  should  be  applied 
constantly  and  unrelentingly  until  the  money 
is  actually  appropriated  and  constrtietlon 
contracts  let. 

There  Is  another  factor  which.  In  my  opin- 
ion, may  require  a  continuance  of  organlaed 
effort  even  after  a  finished  canal  is  an  accom- 
plished fact.  We  want  s  wateiwsy  that  win 
be  used,  a  waterway  which  will  provide  actxial 
transporutlon  facilities  to  the  hvmdreds  oC 
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communities  it  will  serve  throughout  the 
fertile  reaches  "Irom  the  Mississippi  to  the 
RiO  GranCe."  Everyone  knows  that  vigorous 
forces  are  constantly  at  work  to  destroy  water 
transportation  or.  when  they  cannot  totally 
destroy  It,  to  cripple  and  limit  Ita  services. 
I  speak  for  myself  and  I  know  1  speak  for  the 
fast-dlminishing  group  of  patriotic  citizens 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas  who  Initiated  this 
movement  when  I  say  that  we  have  never 
sought  and  do  not  now  seek  to  build  a  water- 
way merely  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
freight  rates.  Of  course,  that  Is  the  Inevitable 
result  of  waterways,  otherwise  they  would  not 
be  buUt.  but  what  we  have  had  In  mind  and 
■hall  ever  keep  in  mind  Is  a  great  water 
transportation  facility  that  wlU  actually  han- 
dle a  tremendous  commerce  consisting  of 
those  commodities  which  particularly  lend 
themselves  to  water  carriage.  I  am  thinking 
of  raw  materials,  natural  rerource  products, 
•Dd  things  of  that  sort  which  nonnally  do 
not  move  at  all  without  cheap  water  trans- 
portation. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  want  the  Intra- 
eoaatal  Canal  to  tie  a  usable  transportation 
faculty  that  will  do  lU  full  part  in  bringing 
•bout  the  great  era  of  Industrial  progress 
and  development  which.  If  aided  by  cheap 
tnuiaportation.  is  certain  to  occur  everywhere 
throughout  the  territory  served  by  the  canal. 
The  Intracoastal  Canal  Association  should 
continue  as  a  protective  agency  to  see  to  it 
that  the  great  enterprise  we  have  created  and 
constructed  is  not  despoiled  and  destroyed  by 
It*  enemies. 

As  great  as  Its  services  already  arc  and  as 
extensive  as  will  be  development  In  the  ter- 
ritory it  Immediately  traverses,  that  service 
Is  and  will  be  largely  limited  to  a  restricted 
area  contiguous  to  it.  Its  benefits  ought  to 
be  extended  as  far  inland  as  may  be  poestblf 
in  both  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Therefore 
every  stream  and  bayou  in  Louisiana  and 
•very  river  and  inlet  in  Texas  that  bisects 
and  connects  with  the  canal  (which  can  be 
feasibly  and  economically  Improved  for  navi- 
gation purposes)  should  be  developed,  put  to 
use  and  become  a  part  of  the  Intracoastal 
Canal  system  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Many 
of  these  bayous  and  streams  have  already 
been  surveyed  and  recommended  In  whole  or 
In  part  for  such  Improvement.  The  possi- 
bilities of  others  should  be  explored  and 
studied.  Since  the  activities  of  th*8  associa- 
tion have  been  generously  supported  through- 
out the  years  by  many  citizens,  interests  and 
communities  not  located  directly  upon  the 
route  of  the  canal.  I  personally  feel  it  Is  the 
definite  obligation  of  the  organization  to  as- 
sist in  bringing  about  such  of  these  im- 
provements as  may  be  worthy. 

I  may  be  pardoned.  I  trust,  if  I  say  that  the 
Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  because  of  Its  long  experience 
and  large  accomplishments,  does  have  con- 
siderable infltience  and,  I  think.  Is  every- 
where respected  by  those  in  authority. 

I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to  this  audi- 
ence, composed  of  progressive  and  thought- 
ful dtlxens  of  Louls'ana  and  Texas,  that  the 
development  of  the  water  transportation 
facilities  of  our  two  great  States  has  been 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress and  growth  they  have  enjoyed,  partic- 
ularly In  their  coastal  areas,  during  the  past 
2S  years.  No  two  states  in  the  Union  possess 
greater  possibilities  for  industrial  expansion. 
They  have  In  prodigal  abundance  the  basic 
ziatural  resources  upon  which  the  structure 
of  •  great  Industrial  empire  can  be  erected. 
They  have  the  resources,  they  have  the  cli- 
mate asstirlng  ideal  working  conditions,  and 
•re  in  a  position  to  supply  In  supplement  of 
these  advantages  the  most  Important  factor 
In  the  Industrial  and  commercial  equation, 


namely,    unexampled    water    transportation    i 
facilities. 

The  matchlese  progress  of  Texas  in  Indus- 
try during  the  past  25  years,  for  example, 
can  be  measured  almost  precisely  by  the 
yardsllci  of  port  and  waterway  improve- 
ments. Thirty  years  ago  the  total  commerce 
handled  by  all  Texas  ports  and  waterways 
was  less  than  10.000.000  tons  annually.  In 
1937.  before  the  recession  of  movements  by 
water  because  of  world  conditions,  the  total 
commerce  of  Texas  ports  and  waterways  ap- 
proximated 100.000,000  tons  in  volume  and 
$2,000,000,000  m  value 

When  peace  comes  and  our  normal  econ- 
omy Is  restored,  this  remarkable  trend  Is 
certain  to  resume.  Decentralization  of  in- 
dtistry.  one  of  the  lessons  we  learned  even 
before  the  war  was  thrust  upon  us.  will  pay 
Its  tribute  to  the  superior  advantages  of 
the  great  Southwest.  The  extent  to  which 
we  may  profit  by  it  will  depend  in  no 
small  degree  upon  our  ability  to  Improve,  en- 
large, and  extend  our  water  transportation 
facilities. 

This  great  era  of  progress  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  comparatively  few  communi- 
ties along  the  coast  which  possess  the  price- 
less advantage  of  cheap  water  transportation. 
Wherever  it  is  possible  from  the  standpoint 
of  engineering  feasibility  and  economic  Justi- 
fication to  improve  our  Interior  waterways 
connecting  with  our  ports  and  the  great  In- 
tracoastal Canal.  It  should  be  done.  It  Is,  I 
think,  sound  public  policy  to  extend  the  In- 
comparable benefits  of  cheap  water  transpor- 
tation as  far  into  the  Interior  as  may  be 
feasible,  practicable,  and  economic. 

I  am  not  suggesting  such  a  program  for 
Immediate  accomplishment.  I  submit  It  as 
something  to  think  about,  talk  about,  and 
plan  about.  No  expenditure  should  be  made 
now  which  Is  not  essential  to  winning  the 
war.  No  one  can  foretell  when  the  war  will 
end.  and  It  may  come  with  unexpected  sud- 
denness. When  peace  does  come,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  substitute  private  enterprise 
for  public  expenditure  as  speedily  as  possible. 
We  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  a  national 
debt  in  figures  which  the  human  mind  can- 
not comprehend,  and  we  sometimes  wonder 
whether  we  can  preserve  our  system  of  private 
enterprise  under  the  load  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  taxation  we  shall  have  to  carry. 

Personally,  I  am  no  pessimist  as  to  the 
future  of  America.  If  our  country  is  worth 
the  toll,  sacrifice,  and  blood  of  our  boys  who 
are  fighting  and  dying  to  save  it.  we  must 
and  can  find  a  way  to  insure  not  only  her 
preservation  but  a  greater  and  more  glorif  us 
future.  Our  Job  Is  to  plan  and  build  a 
greater,  richer,  more  prosperous,  and  power- 
ful America.  We  can  do  that  by  a  fuller  de- 
velopment and  use  of  our  matchless  natural 
resources. 

Many  years  ago  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  the  first  bllUon-doUar 
appropriation  bill  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  when  many 
doubted  the  Nation's  ability  to  exist  under 
such  extravagance,  the  then  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  declared.  "Why, 
we've  got  a  $1,000,000,000  country."  Since 
that  time  our  country  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered beyond  Imagination  and  Federal  ex- 
penditures have  reached  astronomical  totals. 
Waste,  extravagance,  and  useless  expenditures 
must  be  eliminated  and  unnecessary  Federal 
services  eradicated.  But  the  thing  we  must 
bear  In  mind  is  that  the  possibilities  for 
growth  In  America  are  still  unlimited.  We 
can  assure  America's  glorious  future  and  her 
continued  uninterrupted  progress  by  inc-eas- 
Ing  our  national  wealth  production.  In  that 
ambitious  program  the  fullest  possible  de- 
velopment of  our  water  resources,  which  con- 


sMtute  our  most  valuable  national  asset.  ofTers 
the  greatest  opportunity.  Tlie  utilization  of 
these  resources  for  every  service  of  which  they 
arc  capable,  including  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion, reclamation,  soil  conservation,  hydro- 
electric power  where  it  can  be  economically 
produced,  as  well  as  navigation,  will  bestow 
upon  America  a  new  frontier  of  limitless 
pO'-siblUties.  The  Congress  should  lose  no 
time  in  setting  up  the  program.  In  time  of 
war,  let  us  prepare  for  peace,  and  a  greater 
and   more   glorious    futuie. 


Intelligence  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  Brings  Over  $56,000,000  to 
Treasury 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missoxjiu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
shown  by  the  annual  report,  the  Intelli- 
gence Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  continues  its  record  of  placing 
in  the  Treasury  an  amount  greatly  in 
excess  of  its  appropriations.  This  money 
comes  from  taxpayers  who  tried  to  de- 
fraud the  Government.  Foilowing  will 
be  found  a  brief  statement  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

Citizens  who  live  by  cheating  the  public 
usually  are  disposed  to  cheat  on  Uncle  Sam— 
but  Uncle  Sam  can't  be  fooled  for  long. 

This  is  one  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fiscal  year  report  of  the  Intelligence 
Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  sub- 
mitted to  Secretary  Morgenthau  by  Elmer  L. 
Irey.  Chief  Coordinator  of  Treasury  Enforce- 
ment Agencies. 

W.  H.  Woolf.  Chief  of  the  Intelligence 
Unit,  bald  the  Unit,  in  the  process  of  round- 
ing up  chiselers  against  the  Nation's  wartime 
revenue  needs,  placed  behind  prison  bars  a 
professional  card  sharp  whose  "take"  over  a 
period  of  years  approached  six  figures,  a 
wealthy  lottery  czar,  a  racketeering  tax  ad- 
viser, and  two  purveyors  of  Blue  Sky  mining 
stock. 

The  exposure  of  these  and  other  Instances 
of  mulcting  the  public  was.  so  far  as  the 
Intellii^ence  Unit  Is  concerned,  merely  Inci- 
dental to  the  business  of  prosecuting  frauds 
a;;ainst  the  Nation's  tax  laws.  This  work  on 
the  part  of  Intelligence  and  Revenue  agents 
resulted  In  recommended  additional  tax  as- 
sessments during  the  year  ended  June  30,  of 
$56444,954.  The  agents  made  nearly  1.000 
of  these  investigations,  and  of  those  cases 
where  criminal  prosecution  was  Instituted, 
Bo  persons  were  brought  to  trial  and  92  con- 
victed. Criminal  proceedings  were  Instituted 
against  23  additional  persons  on  miscellane- 
ous charges,  17  were  tried,  and  15  convicted. 

Mr.  Woolf  reported  that  Judicial  consclous- 
ne.ss  of  wartime  revenue  needs  resulted  In  an 
inoreasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  courts 
to  mete  out  severe  sentences  to  persons  con- 
victed of  tax  frauds. 

The  long  career  of  the  card  sharp.  William 
D.  Frad.  of  New  York,  who  made  his  living 
by  his  wit,'!,  was  terminated  by  the  agents. 
PainsUklng  checking  of  his  financial  trans- 
actions and  the  identification  and  question- 
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Ing  of  his  victims  built  up  a  convincing  pic- 
ture of  Income  unreported  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  drew  2^2  years  In  Federal 
prison. 

Officers  said  Frad  posed  as  a  son  of  a 
prominent  family,  associated  with  Influential 
people,  and  plied  his  trade  on  trains  and 
ocean  steamers. 

Evidence  was  that  Frad.  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  wealthy  individuals,  would 
engage  them  In  gambling  games,  during 
which  the  victims  were  led  through  early 
winnings  Into  playing  for  hi^h  stakes.  Then 
the  professional  and  his  confederates  would 
"take"  the  amateurs  for  large  sums.  One 
businessman  lost  $96,000  In  a  single  instance. 
The  Treasury  officers  proposed  additional 
taxes  of  $100,000  against  Frad  for  the  years 
19.33  and  1937. 

Joseph  Hotze,  of  Boston,  was  found  guilty 
of  Income-tax  evasion  approximating  $85,000 
for  the  years  1936  through  1939,  and  was 
sentenced  to  3  years'  imprisonment  and  fined 
$10,000.  Agents  charged  that  Hot2«  had 
engaged  In  an  Illegal  lottery  business  for  a 
long  period.  Hotze  failed  to  learn  from  a 
previous  brush  with  Intelligence  agents.  He 
had  been  sentenced  to  3  months  In  Jail  In 
1935  after  pleading  guilty  to  Income-tax 
charges.  Officers  said  he  continued  his  op- 
erations after  this  conviction,  amassed  a 
small  fortune  and  acquired  a  luxurious 
home,  while  systematically  understating  his 
Income  for  Federal  tax  purposes. 

The  Intelligence  aeents  charged  that  Hugh 
Wilton  and  James  M-^xfleld,  of  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  made  laree  profits  by  selling  mining 
stock  through  fraud  and  misrepresentation, 
and  evaded  income  taxes  of  $30,000  each. 
Both  of  the  men  were  sentenced  by  the 
court  to  a  year  In  Jail,  and  were  fined  the 
exceptional  amount  of  $20,000  each. 

Another  drastic  money  penalty  was  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  James  W  Tipton,  of  Danville, 
Va.,  who  also  was  fined  $20,000,  on  a  plea 
of  nolo  contendere  to  a  charge  of  Income-tax 
evasion  over  a  5-year  period. 

One  of  the  neatest  rackets  uncovered  by 
the  Treasury  brought  a  2  years'  prison  term 
to  Albert  C.  Harris,  of  Edwardsvllle,  Ohio. 
Harris,  whose  business  was  assisting  clients 
In  preparing  their  returns,  had  them  sign 
statements  which  originally  showed  their 
correct  tax  status,  then  altered  the  returns 
by  setting  up  fictitious  claims  for  exemp- 
tions and  deductions.  He  pocketed  the  dif- 
ference resulting  from  the  lower  tax  liability. 
Harris  went  so  far  as  to  show  an  unmarried 
school  teacher  as  having  a  dependent  child 
which  allegedly  entitled  her  to  $400  exemp- 
tion under  the  revenue  law  as  It  existed  at 
the  time. 

D.  O.  Mecklenberg.  of  Billings.  Mont.,  and 
Glen  C.  Ackerman,  of  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
were  prosecuted  for  making  false  statements 
•oncernlng  existence  of  a  fictitious  excise  tax 
on  gas-storage  tanks. 

An  interesting  tax  case  Involving  Japanese 
subjects  developed  during  the  year.  In  Flor- 
ida, as  a  result  of  the  seizure  by  Treasury 
agents  of  the  assets  of  aliens  following  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Shlnyu  Noro.  Shoel 
Marahlde  Goto,  and  Harna  Tanlguchl  were 
In  business  In  St.  Petersburg,  operating  a 
restaurant  known  as  Nlkko  Inn. 

Inspection  of  their  seized  records  disclosed 
two  sets  of  books,  one  in  Japanese  and  one 
in  English.  The  revenue  agent  called  Into 
the  case  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Jap- 
anese characters  and  developed  considerable 
ability  In  deciphering  them.  The  Investiga- 
tion showed  that  the  correct  Income,  as 
recorded  In  Japanese,  was  $40,000  more  than 
that  reported  In  the  English  books  on  which 
tax  returns  were  based. 

The  three  were  Indicted.  One  of  them  U 
now  In  Japan,  another  In  a  detention  camp, 
and  the  third  la  awaiting  trial. 


The  Operation  of  0.  P.  A.  at  It  Affectt 
Manufacturers,  Processors,  Middlemen, 
Farmers,  and  Consumers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  SOtJTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  PULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  inserting  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  WMAL,  Blue  Network, 
on  the  evening  of  August  28,  1943.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  address  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Congressiokal 
Record,  and  especially  to  my  many 
friends  and  constituents  in  the  Second 
South  Carolina  District.  In  mailing 
speeches  to  our  constituents,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  is  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  keeping  them  posted  concerning 
problems  confronting  the  Congress  and 
my  position  and  views  thereon. 

The  address  follows: 

Last  night  I  listened  to  a  speech  by  Marvin 
Jones,  the  food  czar.  I  was  reminded  of  a 
real  politician  engaged  in  a  red-hot  campaign 
for  reelection,  trying  to  get  the  good  will  and 
the  votes  of  the  farmers.  I  am  wondering 
what  Donald  Nelson,  General  Hershey,  Paul 
McNutt,  and  especially  Prentiss  Brown,  are 
going  to  say  about  it. 

When  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
was  set  up,  I  requested  a  conference  with 
those  in  charge.  Dr.  Galbralth  and  two  other 
representatives  called  on  me  at  my  office.  At 
that  time  I  advocated  actual  price  fixing  to  all 
groups  from  the  bottom  up.  including  fixed 
prices  on  farm  products  with  a  100-percent 
bottom  based  on  what  fanners  have  to  pay 
for  that  which  they  purchase,  Including  the 
total  cost  of  labor,  with  proper  differentials 
for  those  operating  between  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer,  with  price  ceilings  thereon. 

You  remember  the  O.  P.  A.  started  out  with 
fixing  prices  on  certain  farm  products,  some- 
where between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer, 
stating  at  the  time  what  would  be  a  fair  price 
for  farmers  based  on  the  so-called  parity 
formula,  but  prices  of  farm  products  were 
not  actually  fixed  with  a  100-percent  bottom; 
they  were  subject  to  manlptilation  by  specu- 
lators and  by  those  who  operate  between 
farmers  and  consumers.  The  price  on  prod- 
ucts placed  under  price  ceilings  roae  grad- 
ually, but  the  prices  of  farm  products  and 
goods  uncontrolled  advanced  so  that  the 
trend  line  of  average  retail  prices,  especially 
food,  has  continued  upward  at  an  unchanged 
angle  not  in  any  way  Increasing  the  farm 
prices,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  consuming 
public. 

An  announcement  has  gone  out  this  week 
by  the  O.  P.  A.  that  they  are  going  to  do 
something  about  the  high  prices  to  con- 
EiHners  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  Why  this 
late  attempt  to  remedy  the  serious  situation, 
when  the  season  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles Is  fast  coming  to  a  close? 

Ask  housewives  how  they  have  been  held 
up  and  robbed  with  unfair,  unreasonable 
high  prices  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  Today 
I  priced  peaches  within  one  block  of  the 
Capitol;  they  were  27  cents  per  i>ound,  $13.50 
per  bushel.  This  week,  however.  I  tried  to 
sell  sweet  potatoes  from  my  farm.  I  waa 
offered  $3  to  $4  per  bushel.    Here  in  Wash- 


ington sweet  potatoes  are  selling  at  13  ^  to 
15  cents  per  pound,  $7.50  to  $9.00  per  bushel. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  give  you  definite 
Information  concerning  how  the  large  meat 
packerF  were  calliKl  Into  conference  with  the 
officials  of  the  O.  P.  A.  In  connection  with  the 
price  fixing  of  meat  products  In  1942.  and 
how  they  put  over  a  real  stab  In  the  back 
on  the  small  meat  packers,  hog  and  cattle 
producers. 

It  would  be  equally  Interesting  to  tell  you 
about  how  the  O.  P.  A.  proceeds  to  give  relief 
to  processors  and  manufacturers  of  farm 
products  when  they  complain.  Thla  waa 
Illustrated  In  the  case  of  Procter  ft  Gam- 
ble— manufacturers  of  soap  products — with 
roll-back  ot  prices  on  fats  and  oils  at  the 
expense  of  producers  of  these  products,  so 
as  to  take  care  of  every  Item  of  cost,  In- 
cluding labor,  advertising,  radio  programs, 
and  profits  as  usual,  all  of  which  la  paid  by 
the  consuming  public. 

How  about  farmers?  Last  year  (armera 
were  supposed  to  receive  $50  per  ton  for  their 
cottonseed.  They  sold  for  tSfi  to  $60  per  ton. 
In  buying  back  cottonseed  meal  for  fertlllur 
and  feeding  livestock,  farmers  had  to  pay  a 
fixed  price  amounting  to  $8.50  per  ton.  added 
to  the  manufacturer's  price,  to  take  care  of 
middlemen.  Jobbers,  broken,  commission 
buyers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers. 

Government  and  lend-lease  have  purchased 
the  best,  regardless  of  the  price,  which  means 
all  of  the  good  grades  of  cotton  have  been 
consumed  and  millions  of  bales  of  low-grade 
cotton  have  piled  up  In  the  hands  of  the 
Goveinment  and  farmers. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  labor  this  year, 
and  the  Inability  of  the  farmers  to  harvest 
their  cotton  promptly  and  properly,  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  total  crop  will  grade  Mid- 
dling and  below. 

Under  the  price  fixing  arrangement,  tex- 
tile mills  get  low  prices  on  low-grade  cotton 
at  the  expense  of  cotton  farmers.  The  pres- 
ent spread  differentials  on  low-grade  cotton 
(Middling  and  below)  have  been  widened 
anywhere  from  $3  to  $20  per  bale  In  com- 
parison with  the  price  differentials  In  193^ 
40.  which  will  amount  to  actual  losses  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  cotton  farmers. 

From  an  Investigation  made  by  my  com- 
mittee last  year,  we  found  that  the  various 
war  agencies  were  operating  independently 
"Ot  each  other,  without  a  well  b&lanced.  co- 
ordinated program. 

The  War  Production  Board  was  operating 
without  any  serious  regard  to  the  importance 
of  allocating  priorities  on  critical  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  Improved  labor-saving 
machinery  to  take  the  place  of  the  sbortags 
of  farm  labor. 

Mr.  McNutt,  Manpower  Commissioner,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  employ- 
ment agencies  in  the  varlotis  States  of  the 
Union  who  are  advertising  daily  for  laborers, 
was  concerned  only  in  getting  every  on« 
possible  for  employment  by  war  contractors 
and  war  Industries,  who  are  operating  under 
guaranteed  "profit  plus"  contracts  with  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  the  payment  of  high  wages, 
apparently  not  realizing  what  it  would  mean 
in  draining  farmers  and  farm  laborers  sway 
from  the  farms. 

General  Hershey,  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  and  those  in  authority  con- 
nected with  the  drafting  of  men  for  the  Serv- 
ice apparently  were  Interested  only  in  seeing 
to  It  that  they  would  be  able  to  establish  an 
Army  of  10  million  by  the  end  of  1043. 

They  are  still  drafting  men  from  the  farm, 
contending  that  they  are  complying  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  Tydlngs 
amendment,  whereby  a  farmer,  to  be  deferred, 
must  have  a  certain  ntunber  of  cows,  pigs, 
chickens,  and  various  types  of  special  crops 
making  up  one  or  more  so-called  'Mnlts." 


ASSOS 
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Sscntarf  of  Agrlcultun  Wlckud  has  ■ 
vcmderful  penoiuUty.  Be  unuOly  gets  by 
with  his  very  gracious  smUe,  but  we  found 
that  his  poelUoD.  In  comparison  with  the  war 
agencies,  was  that  be  was  on  the  outalde 
Vofi^tng  in,  and  he  Is  still  holdlstg  this  poel- 
Uon. 

Chester  Davis  was  appointed  locd  ccar,  but 
they  refused  to  give  hun  any  "gasoline."  My 
committee  reported  a  bUl  to  give  to  him 
definite  power  to  place  agriculture  on  an  equal 
basis  with  other  war  agencies;  that  power  was 
not  granted  and  he  resigned.  Judge  Usrvln 
Jones,  who  received  his  appointment  from 
the  President,  succeeded  Chester  Davis. 
Remembering  that  old.  familiar  political  song 
entitled.  "Whose  meat  I  eat.  bis  song  I  sing." 
I  left  Washington  for  a  flahliig  trip. 

Recently  I  wired  Judge  Jones,  War  Ptiod 
Administrator,  as  foUowe: 

"Tm  anything  being  done  to  stop  further 
drafting  of  farm  labor  and  utilizing  soldiers 
on  the  farm?" 
I  quote  frcm  his  reply: 
••Utilising  soldiers  on  the  farm  is  handled 
by  a  soldler^B  own  camp  commander  based 
on  the  merits  of  the  case.     (Now  listen  to 
this!)     If  you  win  contact  the  State  Director 
of   Agricultural   Bctenslon   Service   and   the 
Tarlous  County  Agricultural  Agents,  you  will 
And  that  they  are  able  to  assist  with  agricul- 
tural labor  where  needed.'" 
What  a  Joke! 

Farmers  are  engaged  In  the  most  hazardous 
buslneas  of  any  group  in  the  country.  They 
can  work  long  hours  during  this  great  emer- 
gency, planting  varlovis  crops  requested  under 
goals  set  by  the  Food  Administrator.  For 
three  reasons,  however,  they  have  no  assur- 
ance as  to  lust  what  they  will  be  able  to 
produee,  harvest,  or  what  price  they  will 
reeelve: 

1.  Having  to  contend  with  drought,  floods, 
hailstorms.  Insect  infestation,  cattle  and  beg 
diseases. 

a.  If  they  produce  a  good  crop.  In  spite  of 
shortage  of  labor  and  farm  machinery  (as  Is 
the  case  at  this  time) ,  toxu  and  tons  of  their 
products  will  go  to  waste,  unharrestcd  In  the 
fltids. 

S.  In  that  they  operate  as  Individuals, 
without  a  fixed  price,  they  hkve  to  accept 
whatever  they  are  offered  for  their  products. 
This  Is  not  true  with  business  and  Industry 
who  are  able  to  control  their  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  actually  fix  prices.  Tou  can 
take  it  or  leave  it? 

This  is  not  true,  especially,  with  war  con- 
tractors and  war  Industries.  They  are  oper- 
ating under  a  guaranteed  "plus-profit"  con- 
tract, regardless  of  waste  and  the  {vice  paid 
for  raw  materials,  labor.  Including  millions 
of  dollars  for  advertislnj».  and  regardless  of 
whether  or  net  they  produce  on  a  60-  or  90- 
percent  capacity:  whereas.  In  the  meantime. 
tf  the  war  should  end  in  the  middle  of  1944 
farmers  wUl  be  left  with  the  bag  to  hold  as 
tar  as  farm  prices  are  concerned. 

This  Is  not  true  with  war  contractors  and 
war  industry.  When  the  war  ends  they  are 
gu&nnteed  against  any  losses,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  war  materials  or  Implements 
of  war  which  they  may  have  on  hand,  and 
they  have  an  assurance  of  a  profit  that  will 
enable  them  to  rehabilitate  their  private  busi- 
ness, avoiding  f>ersonal  losses. 

The  only  safeguard  that  the  Government 
has  In  connection  with  •'pl\is-proflf  con- 
tracts is  the  renegotiation  provision  passed 
by  the  Congress.  Those  who  operate  under 
Ooremment  contracts,  especially  the  large, 
monopolistic  groups,  are  now  flooding  Con- 
gressmen  and  the  country  with  tons  and  tons 
of  propaganda — in  the  press,  magazines,  and 
Ball — urging  the  repeal  of  the  renegotiation 
provlctan.  having  In  mind  being  in  a  position 
to  getmway  wtth  untold  profits. 

BecauM  of  the  Influence  of  these  large 
groups,  wtth  the  assistance  of  Important  de- 
partments which  seem  to  be  under  their 
control,  regardless  of  the  unfairness  of  the 


request,  I  predict  that  they  will  procure  stif- 
ficlent  votes  In  Congress  to  repeal  this  one 
safeguard  In  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country. 

We  have  too  long  wholly  failed  and  refused 
to  look  true  facts  and  actualities  squarely  In 
the  face  and  take  necessary  constructive  steps 
to.  insure  the  proper  production  and  prcper 
harvesting  of  vital  foods  and  feeds  which,  as 
stated,  are  not  only  absolutely  necessary  in 
winning  this  war  but 'in  winning  a  world 
peace. 

I  can  assure  you  that  you  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  "keep  them  marching,  keep  them 
rolling,  or  keep  them  flying"  unless  you  keep 
them  eating." 

I  understand  Japan  and  Germany  have 
from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred 
million  slaves  working  on  schedules,  unin- 
terrupted, to  produce,  harvest,  and  store  the 
greatest  possible  reserves  of  food  and  feed. 
Both  countries  have  combed  all  outlying 
areas  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  so  that  any 
territory  we  win  back  from  Germany  and 
Japan  will  lie  populated  by  peoples  facing 
absolute  starvation. 

Russian  food  and  feed  reserves  have  t)€en 
reduced  to  dangerously  low  levels,  and  her 
productive  capacity  has  been  dangerously 
curtailed  by  areas  of  norma!  production  hav- 
ing t>een  overrun  by  Germany.  She  cannot 
continue  fighting  unless  she  receives  mate- 
rial help  from  us. 

England  could  not  have  fed  her  citizens 
without  the  help  we  have  given  and  are  giv- 
ing to  them,  and  without  continued  help 
from  u«.  famine  and  starvation  would  quickly 
break  down  all  poRsible  resistance  and  physi- 
cal ability  to  vrage  any  kind  of  war. 

China  has  all  but  reached  the  point  where 
famine  and  starvation  may  force  a  negoti- 
ated peace  with  Japan,  unless  we  are  able  to 
Increase  materially  the  food  supply  we  have 
been  and  are  furnishing  to  them. 

I  quote  from  the  London  Daily  Mall: 
"The  specter  of  famine  begins   to  haunt 
nearly    the    whole    of    Europe.     Hunger    has 
been  stalking  Europe  for  "3  years  in  varying 
degrees." 

Money  and  credit  can  do  much  when  there 
Is  something  to  buy.  but  all  the  money  and 
credit  on  this  earth  cannot  buy  that  which 
does  not  exist. 

Today  our  farmers,  Including  dairymen, 
poultrymen,  and  cattle  and  hog  producers. 
are  being  backed  up  against  a  wall,  and  they 
cannot  properly  proceed,  now  or  after  the 
wni.  even  based  on  patriotism,  unless  their 
serious  problems  are  given  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration,  Including  definite. 
fair,  fixed  prices,  with  assurances,  in  line 
with  war  contractors  and  war  industries. 
against  crop  losses  and  unfair  prices  for  sur- 
pluses during  and  following  the  end  of  this 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  a  real 
show-down  as  to  Just  who  will  have  the 
definite  power  to  administer  the  farm 
program — production,  distribution,  and 
price  fixing — I  have  invited  Judge  Marvin 
Jones,  War  Pood  Administrator,  and  Hon. 
Prentiss  M.  Brown,  Director  of  the  OfSce 
of  Price  Administration,  to  appear  before 
my  committee,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  on  September  20,  1943,  or  at 
the  earliest  date  possible  that  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  convenience  of  Judge 
Jones  and  Administrator  Brown.  The 
following  is  the  letter  addressed  to  Judge 
Jones  and  Mr.  Brown: 

Washington,  D.  C.  September  2,  1943. 
Judge  Makvin  Jones. 

War  Food  Administrator. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAX  JUDCS  JoNXs:  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  yoiir  speech  on  last  Friday 
evening. 


However,  as  far  as  I  am  eoneemed— and  I 
believe  I  speak  the  views  of  the  farmers  of 
this  country  regardless  of  the  line  they  are 
engaged  in  producing — the  time  has  arrived 
that  we  should  have  a  definite  program  in 
black  and  white  given  to  the  farmers  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  concerning  production, 
dipfributiun,  and  price  fixing  of  the  various 
cmps  that  will  be  planted  and  harvested  be- 
tween now  and  next  spring,  as  well  as  for  the 
12  mouths  during  1944. 

Therefore.  I  am  Inviting  you  to  appear  be- 
fore my  committee  on  September  20.  1943. 
at  10  a.  m.,  to  outline  a  definite  program,  as 
above  indicated,  which  I  can  assure  you  is 
very  essential,  and  which  will  be  helpful  In 
bringing  about  a  necessary  production  not 
only  In  winning  this  war.  but  which  will  be 
very  helpful  in  winning  tlie  peace. 

I  am  also  extending  an  Invitation  to  Hon 
Prentiss  M.  Brown,  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
mtnistratlon,  to  appew  at  the  same  time  for 
the  reason  that  my  committee,  as  well  as  the 
fari-ners  of  the  country,  are  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  facts  as  to  just  who  from  now 
on  will  have  the  definite  power  in  connection 
with  production,  distribution,  and  price  fixing 
of  farm  products. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  wovild  like  to 
know  whether  or  not  we  ate  going  to  continue 
a  program  whereby  perhaps  two  or  more  peo- 
ple operating  in  connection  with  the  various 
apencles  will  have  the  power  to  override  each 
other  at  will,  all  of  which  In  the  past  has  been 
bringing  about  serious  confusion  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  been  seriously  operating 
against  proper  production,  distriljution,  and 
price  fixing  based  on  a  practical,  common- 
sense  program. 

Please  let  me  know  at  the  earliest  date 
possible  If  it  will  be  satisfactory  with  you  to 
appear  before  my  committee  as  above  re- 
quested. 

Tlaanking  you  for  past  favors,  I  am 
Yours   very   sincerely, 

H.  P.  PULMEH, 

Chairman,  House  Committee 

on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  problems 
confronting  farmers  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  who  are  engaged 
in  the  production  of  various  types  of 
crop>s,  including  livestock,  fruits,  and 
vei.;etables,  all  of  which  are  going  to  re- 
ceive my  very  best  attention,  in  that  I 
have  always  felt  that  agriculture  should 
be  considered  on  a  national  basis. 

However,  at  this  time  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  the  Cot- 
ton Slates  one  of  their  most  serious 
problems,  which  is  unfair  and  unless  cor- 
rected— which  I  am  trying  my  best  to  ac- 
complish— will  cost  our  people  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars. 

The  O.  P.  A.  has  fixed  price  ceilings  on 
textile  goods,  including  therein  every 
item  of  cost,  transportation,  and  labor, 
with  a  fair  profit  which  should  reflect  a 
price  to  farmers  f .  o.  b.  cotton  mills,  as 
follows: 

Cents 

1  L.-inch  Strict  Low  Middling 23.  12 

i''i,,-inch  Middling 23. 12 

1-inch  Middling 23.49 

I'ls-incb  Middling 24.35 

If  you  will  figure  the  freight  and  the 
price  that  we  are  receiving  for  our  cot- 
ton today  you  will  find  that  either  cotton 
merchants,  textile  mills,  or  both  of  them, 
are  buying  cotton  below  the  so-called 
fixed  prices,  all  of  which  while  not  being 
added  to  consumer  prices,  are  definitely 
comin?;  out  of  the  cotton  farmers,  and 
addinq  to  the  profits  of  either  the  cotton 
merchants,  textile  millg,  or  both  of  them. 
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The  following  letter  contains  definite 
Information  concerning  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about: 

Congress  or  tht  UNrrED  St.\tts. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wa^hxngtoix.  D.  C ..  September  3,  1943. 
Judjc  Marvin  Joiies, 

War  FJGd  Admtnistratcr, 

D^purtmcnt  of  AgTicultvre. 

Washington.  D  C. 

T)z.\R  Marvin:  I  wns  very  glad  to  have  the 
oppon unity  of  speaking  with  you  and  Mr. 
Hutson  yesterday  on  the  important  matter 
of  the  present  differentials  on  cotton  grading 
below  middling,  in  comparison  with  19S9-40 
differentials. 

In  1939-40  we  were  operating  on  a  normal 
basis  v,'ithout  prices  or  differentials  being  in- 
terfered with  by  any  war  agency.  As  stated 
to  you.  these  differentials  have  been  widened, 
ranging  anywhere  from  $3  to  $25  per  bale. 

You  remember  Mr.  Hutson  stated  to  you 
yesterday,  because  speculators  could  lower 
the  so-called  price  v  hich  farmers  are  sup- 
posed to  receive  based  on  the  ceiling  price  of 
cotton,  that  any  depression  in  the  price, 
either  bv  speculators  or  by  spot  buyers,  would 
simply  reflect  an  additional  profit  to  cotton 
merchants  or  to  cotton  mills,  or  both  of  them. 

I  am  quoting  from  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Appleby  April  10.  1943,  when  I  had  this 
matter  up  with  Messrs.  Duggan  and  Appleby: 

"At  the  time  the  schedule  of  premiums  and 
discounts  for  the  various  grades  and  staple 
lengths  of  cotton  to  which  you  refer  was  dis- 
cussed with  the  O.  P.  A.,  the  law  required 
that  no  maximum  price  be  established  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  for  any  prod- 
uct manufactured  In  whole  or  substantial 
part  from  an  agricultural  commodity  below 
the  highest  of  four  alternative  levels.  The 
highest  of  these  four  levels  for  cotton  was 
2147  cents  per  pound  (the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  during  the  period  July 
1919-June  1929)." 

This   was  on    a   basis   of   Middling   cotton 

I'd.,  inch. 

Quoting  further: 

"We  understand  that  60  points  were  added 
to    obtain    the    equivalent    average    10-spot 
market  price   for  Middling    '■•i.-.-inch  cotton. 
This  is  the  long-time  average  spread  between 
the  mid-month  price  received  by  farmers  and 
the  average  10-5pot  market  price  of  Middling 
i"i,;  inch  around  the  middle  of  the  month. 
The   addition   of   60   points   to    the   price   of 
21  47  cents  per  pound  gave  a  minimum  price 
of  22  07  cents  per  pound  as  an  average  10-spot 
market  price   for  Middling   i''i.-,-inch   cotton, 
which  ceilings  on  cotton  grey  goods,  yarns, 
and  other  cotton  products,  should  reflect." 
Continuing,  listen  to  this: 
"We  feel  that  the  wide  differentials  in  the 
loan    program    are    necessary    to    encourage 
cotton  producers  to  shift  to  the  longer  staple 
lengths  and  to  produce  cotton  of  the  highest 
grade  possible  " 

I  understand  that,  back  in  the  old  days, 
you  actually  worked  on  a  cotton  farm;  if  so. 
you  knew,  as  a  fact,  that  the  growing  of 
longer  staple"  cotton,  Vs  inch  or  longer,  is 
confined  to  very  few  areas,  especially  staple 
lengths  above  I'g  Inch. 

In  fact,  in  the  Delta  section  of  the"  Missis- 
sippi land  I  presume  this  is  likewise  true 
In  Arkansas  and  perhaps  in  Texas),  they 
grow  more  l'i.,-inch  than  I'g-inch  cotton. 
I  am  sure  you  have  not  forgotten  that 
the  farmer  does  not  have  anything  what- 
soever to  do  wr.h  just  how  many  bales  he 
will  be  able  to  gather  (as  stated  by  Mr. 
Applebv)  of  highest  grade  possible.  The 
quality  and  grade  of  cotton  is  beyond  the 
farmers  contrcl. 

Back  in  the  o:d  days,  cotton  commenced 
opening  in  Augu.st  and  farmers  had  to  con- 
tinue pickini;  until  perhaps  March  of  the 
next  y>.ar.    Now.  the  breeding  of  cottonseed 


has  been  Improved  In  an  effort  to  get  away 
from  a  long-continued  picking  season  so  as 
to  get  ahead  of  the  boll  weevil. 

For  instance,  the  cotton  this  year  will  all 
be  open  in  the  deep  South  and  ready  for  har- 
vesting during  the  month  of  September  and 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  October. 

Now,  you  know  Just  as  well  as  I  do  that 
farmers  haven't  any  contrcl  over  the  weather 
and  that,  at  this  time,  farmers  are  unaljle  to 
gather  their  cotton  crops  prortiptly  because 
of  the  labor  shortage  and  because  of  the 
necessity  of  having  to  harvest  other  crops 
planted  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  due  to  the  great  demand  In 
connecticn  with  our  war  efforts. 

As  stated  in  speaking  with  you  about  this 
important  matter,  unless  we  are  able  to  get 
prompt,  favorable  consideration  as  outlined 
by  me,  farmers  are  going  to  lose  millions  and 
nilUions  of  dollars  on  this  year's  cotton  crop. 
Because  of  the  splendid  demand  for  good 
quality  and  long-staple  cotton,  naturally 
those  who  worked  out  the  scheme  had  in 
mind,  no  doubt,  trying  to  penalize  farmers 
by  widening  the  differentials  on  cotton  be- 
low Middling  and  increasing  the  price  for 
quality  and  grades  above  Middling,  which 
would  tend  to  induce  farmers  to  grow  good- 
quality  cotton  as  well  as  longer  staple  cotton. 
Those  who  represent  contractors  and  In- 
dustry are  always  "in"  on  the  working  out  of 
programs  affecting  their  business  and,  ot 
course,  see  to  it  that  they  are  taken  care  of 
from  every  angle.  This  is  not  true  with 
farmers.  Absolutely,  they  are  on  the  outside 
looking  m.  I 

Quoting  further  from  Mr.  Appleby's  letter:  | 
"You  understand,  of  course,  that  there  are  1 
at  present  no  ceilings  on  raw  cotton  as  such." 
This  is  true,  and  there  is  no  real  bottom 
under  the  price  which  the  ceUing  price  cl 
the  textile  mills  should  reflect,  as  above 
quoted,  of  22.07  cents  per  pound  basis  mid- 
dling  i''ii>-inch  cotton. 

You  remember  1  told  you  yesterday  that, 
under  the  ceiling  price  arrangement  with 
the  textile  mills.  If  cotton  buyers  or  specu- 
lators wanted  to  put  the  price  up  above 
the  price  which  should  be  reflected,  then 
the  textile  mills  would  withdraw  from  the 
market  and  there  would  not  be  a  possible 
chance  to  increase  the  farmers  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  those  In- 
terested in  speculating  and  buying  cotton 
at  a  cheaper  price.  Including  the  mills  (which 
thcv  are  doing  today),  can  depress  the  price 
at  will  and  the  farmer  is  Just  as  helpless 
as  a  man  on  the  chain  gang. 

As  stated  to  you  yesterday.  I  have  been 
in  tne  cotton  business — buying  and  selling— 
practically  all  my  life  and  at  this  time  I  am 
actually  producing  cotton,  along  with  var- 
ious other  crops,  hogs  and  cattle. 

I  am  in  a  position,  therefore,  to  know  Just 
what  is  going  on  and  that  is  what  1  am 
trying  to  get  over  to  you— who  should  have 
full  control  of  the  farm  program,  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  price  fixing— so  that 
you  would  be  able  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  of  this  country  In  Une  with 
those  who  are  administering  the  various  other 
war  agencies  and  on  an  equal  basis  because 
agriculture  is  Just  as  important  as  any  othei 
war  agency. 

In  fact,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  agri- 
culture should  come  first,  because  If  we  are 
unable  to  eat,  we  are  going  to  be  unable  to 
manufacture  tanks  and  planes;  and  cer- 
tainly if  we  cannot  eat,  soldiers  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  fight. 

I  sold  from  my  farm  last  week  cotton  grad- 
ing Strict  Middling  I'lc-lnch  and,  accordicg 
to  Mr.  Appleby's  letter  (with  the  proper  dif- 
ferentials between  J^m-inch  and  liir.-inch 
cotton  on  Strict  Middling  basis),  I  should 
have  received  23?'8  cents;  however,  I  was 
paid  only  21  cents  per  pound  and  I  could 
take  it  or  leave  it  I 


Because  of  the  shortage  of  labor  and  the 
tremendous  Increase  In  wage  prices,  there 
win  be  a  definite  effort  made  (in  fact,  I  be- 
lieve you  are  already  receiving  letters)  to 
Increase  the  basis  price  up  to  25  cents. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  If  you  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  straight- 
en out  these  differentials  so  as  to  put  them 
on  a  basis  of  1939-40,  and  place  a  bottom 
under  the  price  which  Mr.  Appleby  stated 
the  farmer  should  receive  under  the  price- 
fixing  arrangement  with  the  textile  mills 
(that  Is,  22.07  cents  basis  Middling  »5if,-lnch 
cotton),  this  would  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  cotton  farmers.  Naturally,  to  increase  the 
basis  price  would  bring  about  the  changing 
of  ceiling  prices  to  textile  mills  and  all 
along  the  line  which,  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,  would  be  quite  a  Job. 

Mr.  Hutson  promised  that  Just  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Smith,  who  has  been  working  with  him 
for  quite  some  time  and  who  Is  a  real  cot- 
ton man.  returns,  we  will  go  Into  this  matter 
again  virtth  the  hope  that  something  may 
be  done  on  a  fair  basis  to  be  helpful  in 
connection  with  this  serious  situation. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)     H.  P.  Fulmesl. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Prices  of  Livestock  Go  Down,  Prices  of 
Feed  Go  Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say 
that  Oklahoma  farmers,  stockmen  and 
dairymen  are  disappointed  over  the  War 
Food  Administration  order  permitting 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
August  1  to  freeze  cottonseed,  soybean 
and  peanut  cake  and  meal  at  last  year's 
ceiling  prices  and  then  release  those 
products  for  sale  at  price  levels  for  the 
current  season,  canceling  existing  con- 
tracts, the  difference  in  price  to  go  to  the 
C.  C.  C,  is  putting  it  all  too  mildly. 

Recently  livestockmen,  meeting  in 
Kansas  City,  condemned  the  order,  can- 
celing existing  feed  contracts,  as  ar- 
bitrary and  in  no  way  tending  to  help 
them  in  finding  a  solution  to  their  prob- 
lem. 

The  result  of  the  feed  situation  and 
uncertainty  it  has  created  in  the  minds 
of  stockmen  and  dairymen  is  clearly 
written  in  the  booming  Uvestock  sales. 
trimming  many  herds  to  the  minimum,  a 
marked  decline  in  livestock  markets  and 
reduced  dairy  production  resulting  from 
an  acute  feed  shorUge  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  dairy  herds. 

Stockmen  in  the  higher  brackets  of 
production  to  a  large  degree  express 
themselves  as  willing  to  pay  almost  any 
price  for  feed,  if  there  was  any  assur- 
ance of  obtaining  necessary  feed,  and  are 
prone  to  disregard  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Is  to  collect 
the  difference  In  price,  that  runs  aroxmd 
$11.75  a  ton,  while  smaller  feeders  and 
,  breeders,  equally  desperate  over  the  feed 
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Situation,  are  now  more  prone  to  com- 
plain over  feed  costs  In  the  face  of  de- 
clining market  values  for  their  beef  and 
pork. 

In  one  instance  a  producer  had  90  head 
of  steers  on  the  crowded  Oklahoma  City 
market  the  first  week  in  September  and 
buyers  asserted  none  of  the  animals  were 
fat  enough  for  packers.  Another  stock- 
man complaizMd  he  had  bought  a  car 
of  steers  on  the  strength  of  his  existing 
feed  contracts,  when  those  contracts 
were  canceled. 

In  the  past  30  days  the  Oklahoma  City 
livestock  market  has  been  flooded  with 
cattle  and  hogs  in  nothing  like  a  mar- 
keUble  condition  and  prices  have 
slumped  from  $1  to  $2  a  hundred.  There 
have  been  resultant  losses  taken  by  every 
stockman  who  has  attempted  to  feed 
high-priced  grains,  chops,  and  other 
feeds.  A  Grady  County  farmer  who  had 
used  $2.86  feed  for  30  head  of  hogs  relates 
that  when  they  were  sold  he  took  a  loss 
of  $40. 

There  is  a  widespread  move  to  sell  all 
stock  down  to  the  minimum.  Cattle  and 
hog  raisers  as  well  as  dairymen  are  cal- 
culating what  they  can  reasonably  afford 
to  keep  on  the  basis  of  limited  feed  sup- 
plies on  hand  and  are  hardly  counting 
on  future  prospects  for  buying  addi- 
tional feed,  indicating  something  of  the 
general  tone  of  discouragement. 

At  one  farm  market  auction  in  the 
State  recently  the  sponsor  of  the  sale. 
helping  start  bids  on  a  lot  of  pigs,  offered 
50  cents  a  head.  He  got  the  pigs  at  that 
figure  when  no  other  bids  were  offered. 
He  tried  different  tactics  on  the  next  lot, 
hiking  his  figure  to  90  cents.  Once  more 
he  bought  the  pigs  and  then  began  won- 
dering what  he  would  do  with  the  pigs. 

Eight  dollars  a  hundred  is  aroimd  the 
prevailing  figure  for  80 -pound  pigs,  when 
feeders  can  be  found  to  make  offers  at 
Oklahoma  City  markets. 

Efforts  have  been  made  throuc^out  the 
State  to  encourage  dairymen  to  conserve 
every  possible  feed  supply  and  maintain 
their  herds  without  full  rations  of  protein 
feeds,  but  campaigning  to  that  end  Is  not 
having  its  desired  effect  and  there  Is  a 
continued  tendency  to  sell  off  dairy  ani- 
mals. In  one  of  the  State's  largest  dairy 
producing  coimties.  one  in  which  some- 
thing like  50.000  pounds  of  cheese  a  week 
was  being  manufactured  during  last 
spring's  peak  production  and  before  the 
drought  and  feed  shortage  bore  down, 
there  have  been  five  of  the  largest  dairy 
herds  sold  at  auction  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  Labor  scarcity,  as  well  as  feed 
shortages,  have  contribated  to  decisions 
leading  up  to  these  sates. 

Obvloisly  farmers  and  stodmien  are 
discouraged.  They  know  that  feed  sup- 
plies from  State  mills  are  the  lowest  they 
have  been  In  Tears,  that  small  grain  pro- 
dQctloQ  in  the  qnlng  was  low,  that  alfalfa 
bay  la  acaroe  and  precious  under  existing 
prices  whai  tt  can  be  had  and  that  all 
late  torage  crops,  as  well  as  com.  have 
been  cut  to  the  lowest  level  since  1936  be- 
cause of  the  summer's  drought.  Farmers 
have  been  making  use  of  every  available 
aource  of  hay.  such  as  railway  rights-of- 
way  and  anaU  meadows  from  which  bay 


had  never  been  cut  before,  hoping  to  sal- 
vage what  feed  they  can  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  inferior  feed,  struck  by  dry.  hot 
weather. 

In  many  instances  cotton  producers 
who  have  stock  have  openly  asserted  they 
will  refuse  to  market  cottonseed  until 
they  are  assured  they  will  receive  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  meal  or  cake  for 
their  cottonseed. 

In  one  of  the  leading  alfalfa  producing 
sections  dealers  say  there  is  little  alfalfa 
to  be  had  and  that  most  of  the  limited 
crop,  cut  by  dry  weather  and  Insect  in- 
vasion, has  gone  out  of  the  State. 

Protein-feed  processors,  concerned 
over  the  attitude  of  stockmen  and  farm- 
ers alike,  assert  the  present  trend  will 
not  encourage  increased  cotton  acreage 
next  year,  unless  there  are  incentive  pay- 
ments such  as  those  to  encourage  longer 
staple  cotton  and  increase  in  loan  values, 
pointing  out  that  cotton  farmers  feel 
they  have  been  neglected  on  those  points, 
so  far  as  announced  plans  for  the  1944 
farm  program  are  concerned. 

One  milling  company,  realizing  that 
cotton  production  in  Oklahoma  this  fall 
may  be  only  half  of  1942's  small  crop, 
is  restoring  one  of  its  idle  mills  and  is 
furnishing  it  to  crush  soybeans  and  pea- 
nuts, hoping  that  it  can  obtain  the  soy- 
beans from  Northern  States  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
State  has  a  peanut  crop  that  is  nearly 
double  that  for  1942.  with  estimates  rirn- 
nlng  around  550.000  acres,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  75  percent  of  the  acre- 
age this  year  is  late  and  that  the  crop 
has  been  stricken  by  the  drought.  Where 
peanuts  averaged  something  like  20 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  Oklahoma  in  1942. 
the  1943  crop  will  average  perhaps  no 
better  than  12  bushels.  Much  of  the 
acreage  lies  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  dev- 
astated by  heavy  spring  floods,  when 
thousands  of  acres  of  rich  land  were 
taken  out  of  production  for  years  to  come 
or  were  damaged  beyond  reclamation, 
while  crops  on  other  land  have  been  re- 
planted as  much  as  three  and  four  times, 
as  Secretary  Wickard  learned  during  his 
tour  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  region  in 
August. 

In  1942  Oklahoma  had  873  pounds  of 
corn,  grain,  and  sorghums  per  animal 
unit  in  Oklahoma.  With  the  inciease  in 
livestock  and  drastic  acreage  reductions, 
along  with  the  drought  this  year,  stock- 
men have  actual  reason  to  express  fear 
of  the  future.  The  State  had  a  30-per- 
cent increase  In  livestock  in  the  past  5 
years,  while  cottonseed  meal  and  cake 
production  has  declined  44  percent,  and 
now  Oklahoma  will  do  well,  if  there  is 
enough  com,  grain,  and  sorghums  to  pro- 
vide 600  poimds  of  feed  per  animal  unit. 
Oklahoma  last  year  produced  687,000 
bales  of  cotton  and  on  September  1  es- 
timates had  dropped  to  around  350.000 
bales.  The  wheat  crop  didn't  amount  to 
even  half  of  the  production  for  1942. 

Farmers  and  stockmen  know  that  cot- 
tonseed oil  mills  have  shipped  out  more 
cake  and  meal  since  August  1,  1942, 
than  they  manufactured,  and  as  a  re- 
sult stocks  are  boimd  to  l>e  very  low.  On 
April  30.  1943,  Oklahoma  mills  had  758 


tons  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  on 
hand,  which  was  only  6.5  percent  of  the 
11.720  tons  on  hand  April  30.  1942,  when 
they  had  9,880  tons  of  cottonseed  as  com- 
pared to  the  1,226  tons  on  hand  April  30, 
this  year. 

From  August  1,  1942,  to  April  30,  1943, 
Oklahoma    cottonseed    oil    mills    have 
shipped  105.312  tons  of  cottonseed  cake 
and  meal,  while  in  1941-42  they  shipped 
95.159  tons  during  the  same  period.    It 
is  estimated  that  11.000  tons  of  peanut 
meal  and  34,000  tons  of  soybean  meal 
were  manufactured  in  Oklahoma.    If  the 
cottonseed  cake  and  meal,  the  peanut 
meal  and  one-half  of  the  soybean  meal 
made  in  Oklahoma  had  been  retained  in 
the  State,  supplies  per  animal  imit  of  all 
oil  meal  feeds  would  have  been  greater 
in  the  1942-43  period  than  in  the  1941-42. 
If   charges    that   "the  Government's 
short-sighted  policy  is  pushing  stock- 
men around"  are  to  be  ended,  steps  must 
be  taken  to  assure  stockmen  and  dairy- 
men that  everything  possible  is  to  be 
done  to  provide  badly  needed  protein 
feeds  at  price  levels  in  line  with  the  mar- 
ket value  of  their  products.    Soybeans 
and  peanuts  could  be  consigned  to  State 
mills  for  processing  and  drains  on  ex- 
isting and  potential  supplies  within  the 
State  should  be  ended. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  on  Jan- 
uary 1  calculations  were  4.589,000  ani- 
mal units  on  Oklahoma  farms  while  war 
production  goals  call  for  increased  live- 
stock numbers.  Given  its  proportionate 
share  of  feed,  Oklahoma  stockmen  and 
dairymen  are  ready  to  meet  any  demand 
placed  on  them  for  wartime  food  sup- 
plies. Oklahoma  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
respond  to  demands  of  the  emergency. 
They  will  go  even  beyond  borders  that 
circumstances  establish,  so  long  as  they 
have  assurance  that  they  have  a  fair 
chance  of  working  out  their  problems. 

Certainly  policies,  such  as  the  recent 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  order, 
have  not  been  conceived  in  the  minds 
of  farmers  and  stockmen  of  Oklahoma. 
That  order  may  have  been  issued  to  keep 
down  speculation,  but  it  certainly  has  not 
relieved  any  of  the  distress  felt  by 
drought-stricken  eastern  Oklahoma  or 
the  parched  plains  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State. 

There  is  not  a  section  of  Oklahoma  to- 
day in  which  concern  over  abandon- 
ment of  farm  acres  by  the  shifting  of 
population  to  war  industries  has  not 
been  felt  and  we  must  agree  that  those 
who  are  running  our  farms  are  entitled 
to  feel  that  they  have  a  fair  chance  of 
economic  stability  at  least. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  the  broomcorn 
growers  of  Oklahoma  were  concerned 
over  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
$220  ceiling  for  their  product,  maintain- 
ing they  were  being  discriminated 
against.  Since  then  the  ceiling  has  been 
set  at  $300. 

The  feed  and  livestock  problem  con- 
fronting us  now  is  more  far-reaching 
than  that  in  the  broomcorn  case  and 
the  decision  that  is  to  be  made  will  mean 
much,  not  only  in  helping  Oklahoma  con- 
tribute its  share  to  our  war  effort,  but  to 
the  future  of  agriculture,  dairying,  and 
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stock  raising  of  cur  State,  along  with 
brightening  the  mental  attitude  of  our 
farmers,  now  critical  and  discouraged,  if 
not  altogether  desperate. 

Doubtless  the  feed  crisis  has  already 
had  its  effect  on  prospects  for  1944,  but 
it  can  be  checked  before  the  move  has 
reached  a  disastrous  point.  The  sale  of 
breeding  stock,  cows  and  sows,  already 
promises  shorter  beef  and  pork  produc- 
tion in  Oklahoma  next  year,  even  if  im- 
mediate relief  is  found  for  the  feed  situ- 
ation. 

The  problem  that  IS  faced  by  stock- 
men is  shared  by  poultrymen  as  well. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  a  U.  S.  D.  A.  re- 
port for  August  24  that  shows  Oklahoma's 
turkey  production  will  be  only  about  85 
percent  of  the  1942  crop  and  will  be  far 
short  of  the  1.500.000-bird  record  set  in 
1940.  It  Is  now  estimated  Oklahoma  will 
market  954.000  turkeys,  as  compared  with 
a  1.411.000  average  for  a  5-year  paricd, 
1935-39.  Chicken  raisers  cannot  obtain 
needed  feed  supplies,  and  egg  production 
is  down. 

Farmers  have  been  urged  to  plant 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  winter  legumes  to 
help  offset  a  part  cf  the  loss  in  protein 
feeds.  The  State  has  been  asked  to  boost 
by  2,000.000  acres  the  v.heat  acreage,  as 
compared  with  1942.  It  is  true  that  a 
great  many  wheat  growers  have  planned 
larger  wheat  crops,  but  they  cannot  plant 
wheat  in  parched  soil.  To  a  large  degree 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  a  plow 
in  the  ground  and  that  fact  is  going  to 
have  some  effect  on  response  to  the  plea 
they  have  heard  for  a  bigger  wheat 
acreage. 

With  a  near  famine  that  has  reduced 
crop  production  to  30  percent  of  normal 
yield  in  southeast  Oklahoma,  with  very 
little  feed  aside  from  grass  hay.  the  cat- 
tleman, farmer,  dairyman,  and  pouUry- 
man  cannot  continue  in  operation. 

These  people  will  be  off  for  defense 
work  unless  an  adjustment  is  made  in 
the  price  of  feed  with  a  guaranty  for 
a  sufficient  amount  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter  months. 

The  farmer  and  cattleman  cannot 
carry  the  entire  load  of  price  adjustments. 


Middle  of  the  Wrong  Road 


foreign  and  domestic  policy.  Who  can  speak 
now  of  a  renascent  and  progressive  Republi- 
can Party?  If  the  leadership  which  pre- 
vailed at  Mackinac  dominates  the  National 
Convention,  the  American  people  will  be  con- 
fronted In  1944  with  a  backward-locking, 
stand-pat,  narrow-vlsloned.  intellectually 
bankrupt  Republican  Party. 

Tragic  echoes  of  1920  already  begin  to  sur- 
round the  masterpiece  of  duplicity  which  the 
conference  devised  as  a  statement  on  foreign 
policy.     Internationalists   like  Senator   Aus- 
tin and  Governor  Baldwin  interpret  It  as  an 
endorsement  of  American  membership  In  a 
United  Nations   council   with   police   power. 
The  Clare  Hoffmans  and  the  befuddled  tools 
cf  isolationism  like  Gov.  Dwight  Green  hail 
it  as  a  ringing  affirmation  of  sovereignty  and 
constitutionalism — meaningless  terms,  unless 
they  mean  obstruction  of  a  cooperative  peace. 
Even  so.  in  1920.  Elihu  Root  could  applaud 
Harding  as  the  guardian  angel  of  an  associa- 
tion  of   nations,   while   others   backed   him 
for  his  Isolationism.     The  only  difference  is 
that  this  time,  facing  a  much  stronger  pop- 
ular demand  for  a  progressive  foreign  policy, 
the  Republicans  had  to  concede  a  somewhat 
more  specific  commitment.     But  they  took 
care  to  surround  It  with  escape  clauses  and 
ambiguous  reservations,  any  of  which  could 
serve  as  pretext  for  killing  the  people's  aspira- 
tions. 

The  domestic  program  brazenly  reaffirms 
the  G.  O.  P.  leaders"  determination  to  have 
no  program.  They  demand  full  employment, 
but  offer  no  measures  to  provide  it.  They 
speak  for  enterprise,  opportunity,  and  se- 
curity, but  propose  no  means  of  protectlrvg 
thote  values  from  the  storms  of  periodic 
crises  which  threaten  to  sweep  them  away. 
With  the  cheapest  of  cynicism  they  describe 
as  fascism  the  great  effort  of  American 
democracy  to  meet  the  economic  crisis  of 
our  times;  and  then  advocate  a  return  to 
the  very  conditions  which  created  that  crisis 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  fascism.  In  short, 
the  present  leadership  falls  utterly  to  grasp 
the  nature  of  the  age  In  which  It  lives,  and 
goes  forth  to  meet  that  age  armed  only  with 
a  brutal  and  destructive  recklessness. 

Republican  voters  and  Independents  who 
had  hoped  for  a  more  enlightened  awareness 
can  take  comfort  from  only  one  circumstance. 
The  shocking  Inadequacy  of  the  regular  lead- 
ership has  been  ruthlessly  exposed  10  months 
before  the   1944  convention. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Sun : 

MIDDLE    or    THE    WRONG    ROAD 

The  Republicans  at  Mackinac  Island  went 
down  the  middle  of  the  road— ihc  wrong 
road,  the  road  to  domestic  chaos  and  for- 
eign equivocation,  the  road  back  to  1920. 

That  is  the  dismal  truth  behind  the  post- 
war advisory  council's  turgid  declarations  on 


Fathers  Draft  and  Farm  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or   LOinSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1943 


Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  my  position  may  be  known  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  induction  of 
family  men  and  married  men  in  the 
armed  forces,  I  include  In  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  telegram  which  I  addressed 
from  my  home  town  on  Aogust  7, 1943.  to 
Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Director,  War 
Manpower  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  follows: 

Opelousas,  La.,  August  7,  1943. 
Pal-l  V.  McNuTT, 

Director,  War  Manporver  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

Selective  Service  and  industry  have:  First, 
taken   necessary   Bkilled   farm  worker*  and 


dairy  Industry  laborers  notwithstanding  pro- 
tests from  myself  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress Tiho  have  predicted  acute  food  and  milk 
shortage.     Second,    by    issuing    multifaricua 
statements  in  regard  to  drafting  married  men 
they  have  been  In  a  state  of  turmoil  and  in- 
decision being  unable  to  make  plans  for  the 
future.    Third,  military  strate^ts  claim  that 
Army  now  has  all  men  required  in  the  armed 
forces  and  Increase  uimeceasary  and  beyond 
capacity   and   further   withdrawal   of   farm 
workers  and   laborers  in   essential  industry 
will  create  further  scarcity  of  food  and  es- 
sential production   to  supply  armed  forces, 
allies,  and  civilian  population.     Fourth,  the 
drafting  of  fathers  and  married  men  presents 
a  serious  problem  In  destroying  the  homes 
and  morale  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  I  urgently  request  further  investigation 
and   consideration    of   this   question    before 
proceeding  with  further  announced  plans  in 
1    this  respect.     Fifth,  unless  you  can  prove  to 
my   satisfaction   that   these   statements   are 
incorrect    my    constituents    instntct   me    to 
oppose  these  planr  and  your  administration 
to  the  fullest  extent  when  Congress  recon- 
venes In  September  and  if  further  action  by 
Selective  Service  is  not  postponed  at  once  to 
Join  other  Members  of  Congress  in  request- 
ing that  Congress  be  called  into  session  to 
take  immediate  and  necessary  steps. 

HiNKT  D.  L&RCADE,  JR., 

Member  o/  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  further  call  to 
the  attention  of  this  Congress  the  fact 
that  I  have  appeared  here  on  numerous 
occasions  as  far  back  as  January  12, 1943, 
and  called  the  attention  of  our  officials 
and  this  Congress  to  the  question  of  labor 
for  the  farms  and  the  dairy  industry. 
Unfortunately,  the  fears  which  I  ex- 
pressed have  come  true.  Especially  in 
my  district,  which  is  the  largest  producer 
of  rice  In  the  United  States,  there  is  an 
acute  labor  shortage  to  harvest  this  im- 
portant food  crop,  and  as  a  further  evi- 
dence of  this  labor  shortage  I  am  includ- 
ing the  following  newspaper  article  in  the 
Record  : 

[Prom  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune  of 
September  11.  1943) 

MCE     CHOP     LOSSES     SEEN     BT     rAKlCEXS — LABOB 
SHORTAGE  MAT  MEAN  RUUf,  SAT  GROWEBS 

Lake  Charles.  September  11. — At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Anwr- 
Ican  Rice  Growers  Coopwratlve  Association  in 
Lake  Charles.  La.,  September  8,  which  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  tha 
gravely  critical  shortage  of  labor  for  harvest- 
ing the  rice  crop  in  Louisiana.  Texas,  and 
Arkansas,  the  following  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted: 

"The  rice  growers  of  the  South  are  now  in- 
exorably faced  with  the  fact  that  unless  a 
great  deal  more  labor  is  made  avadlable  im- 
mediately much  of  the  rice  crop  now  ready 
for  harvest  In  LoulsUna.  Texas,  and  Arkansas 
will  be  left  In  the  fields  because  of  their  utter 
Inability  to  cut.  shock,  thresh,  and  haul  the 
crop  without  help. 

"The  largeet  crop  in  history  is  made.  It  is 
standing  in  the  fields  ripe  and  ready  for  the 
harvest.  Much  of  It  wUl  be  wantonly  wasted 
unless  the  present  acute  labor  shortage  U 
relieved  Immediately. 

"Appeals  to  governmental  agencies  for  help 
were  made  months  ago.  We  have  attempted 
to  secure  war  prison  labor.  We  have  tried  to 
secure  Mexican  and  other  foreign  labor.  We 
have  attempted  to  secure  industrial  worker* 
with  a  farm  background.  We  have  Investi- 
gated every  possible  method  by  which  our 
labor  needs  might  be  met.  These  efforts  have 
so  far  been  entirely  Ineffective. 

"Shining  through  the  miasma  of  confused 
inaction,    conflicting    authority,    misleadirg 
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•nd  erroneous  >tatements.  volumlnouB  red 
tape,  survey*,  certifications,  snd  arbitrary 
re^auons.  Is  tint  indisputable  (act  that  tb« 
goremmental  agencies  having  control  over 
the  labor  situation  have  not  in  any  degree 
made  it  possible  to  secure  either  war  prisoners 
or  foreign  labor,  and  groweis  have  become 
thoroughly  diAllusioned  and  disheartened. 

"The  agricultural  extension  divisions  have 
been  striving  valiantly  to  render  all  the  aid 
they  possibly  can,  but  they  have  been  unduly 
and  needlessly  hampered  by  the  confused  ait- 
luktion  with  which  they  are  faced  on  every 
hand, 

•There  Is  no  further  time  to  spend  on  sur- 
veys, certifications,  inspections,  snd  red  tape. 
The  situation  is  too  gravely  critical  to  per- 
mit departmental  conflicts  and  prerogatives. 
divided  authority,  and  the  protection  of 
theoretical  group  interests  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  rloe  growers,  which  in  this  Instance, 
are  also  indisputably  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  therefore  in  our  distress  appeal  to 
the  governmental  agencies  Involved  for  quick 
lUMl  effective  actlor.  and  the  final  termina- 
tion oC  those  policies  which  have  been  so  com- 
pletely Ineffective. 

••We  appeal  to  the  war  industries  operat- 
ing In  the  heart  of  the  rice-producing  terri- 
tory to  immediately  furlough  ail  those  em- 
ployees who  have  an  agricultural  background. 

"We  sppeal  to  the  older  schoolboys  and  to 
their  parents  for  help  in  this  emergency. 

"We  appeal  to  the  selective  service  boards 
to  defer  the  Induction  of  farm  labor. 

-We  appeal  to  all  others  in  towns  and  cities 
within  the  rice  territory  to  do  everything 
wltbln  their  power  to  meet  this  grave  emer- 
gency. 

"As  a  people  we  must  no  longer  delude  our- 
selves with  the  comfortable  belief  that  food 
comes  from  the  comer  grocery  store.  Pood 
comes  from  the  unremitting  toil  tma  sweat 
of  farmers,  who  are  today  facing  problems  as 
acute  as  any  in  the  Nation.  Pood  will  be 
too  precious  in  the  coming  months  to  permit 
of  its  waste.  We  must  face  the  fact  squarely 
that  in  this  emergency  all  the  help  from 
•very  source  may  still  be  too  lltUe  and  too 
late  to  prevent  waste  and  want. 

"Amexican  Ricx  Growexs 

Co-opEaATivi  Association, 

"HoKxa  L.  BaiNKLET. 

••General  Manager." 


TIm  Atlantic  CWtcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NKW  HAMPSHIKS 

IN  THK  ROUaX  OP  RSPRKSXNTAITVBS 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORB.  I  Include  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times.  August  15, 1943: 

TBX  kTlMmC  CHAim 

Two  years  ago  st  this  time,  in  those 
apocalyptic  days  when  the  Nazi  war  machine 
appeared  to  be  moving  Irresistibly  toward 
world  conquest.  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  met  In  a  dramatic 
conference  on  the  high  seas  and  proclaimed 
what  has  since  become  known  as  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  In  it  they  pk<!^ged  themselves  to 
the  ••final  destruction  of  the  Nazi  tyranny" 
and  agreed  upon  a  set  of  common  principles 
to  guide  their  reflective  coimtrles  in  war 
and  peaoa.    The  Atlantic  Charter  has  since 


been  signed  by  32  governments  as  the  com- 
mon charter  ot  that  community  of  free 
peoples  known  as  the  United  Nations.  By 
that  fact,  as  well  as  by  express  declaration  of 
President  Roosevelt,  it  has  become  valid  not 
only  for  the  Atlantic  paoples  but  for  all  hu- 
manity— including  the  vanquished  able  to 
qu.Llify  for  it. 

Today,  when  largely  a.s  a  result  of  that 
first  conference  the  Nazi  war  machine  is 
moving  In  reverse  and  Nazi  satellites  are 
beginning  to  fall  by  the  wayside.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Churchill  are  meeting  In  another 
conference  to  discuss  not  only  the  final  steps 
necessary  to  assure  victory  but  also  to  lay 
plans  for  peace  which  will  test  the  validity  of 
the  charter  they  originated.  Unfortunately, 
the  faith  that  is  born  in  moments  of  ex- 
tremity is  often  likely  to  lose  Its  fervor  when 
the  danger  has  abated,  and  pledges  taken  in 
hours  of  peril  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  In  hours 
of  exultation.  There  Is  danger  that  unless 
the  faith  expressed  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  is 
reaffirmed  the  charter  itself  may  be  side- 
tracked or  nullified.  Por  its  pledges  are  be- 
ing subjected  to  the  skepticism  of  the  men 
of  little  faith  and  the  cynicism  of  the  polit- 
ical realists. 

No  doubt  the  Atlantic  Charter  is  subject 
to  many  interpretations,  and  Its  application 
to  the  political  realities  of  the  world  Is  diffi- 
cult. It  may  even  be  that  a  complete  and 
Immediate  application  of  it  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  will  be  either  Impossible  or  im- 
practicable. But  it  stands  today  as  the 
pledge  of  the  powerful  and  the  hope  of  the 
oppressed.  It  is  a  declaration  of  an  inter- 
national morality  above  all  selfish  and  greedy 
Interests  that  precipitate  war.  It  Is  no  more 
specific  than  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: but  it  Is  a  guide  to  men  of  good  faith 
who  alone  can  build  a  better  world.  As 
such  It  forms  the  best  political  weapon  we 
have  to  rouse  the  enemy  peoples  against  their 
brutal  masters.  And  In  the  end  it  will  be 
found  that  It  Is  also  the  highest  political 
realism. 

Por  the  Atlantic  Charter  envisages  the  only 
kind  of  peace  which  American  and  British 
public  opinion  will  support.  These  two  Na- 
tions have  long  since  realized  that  Interra- 
tional  coopemtion  rather  than  domination 
is  the  key  to  peace:  that  friendly  frontiers 
are  more  Important  than  strategic  borders; 
and  that,  above  the  clamor  for  ve.igeance  of 
the  day,  though  subject  to  Just  punishment 
of  war  criminals  and  the  necessary  repara- 
tion to  the  despoiled  nations,  even  the  van- 
quished Will  have  to  be  accorded  the  right  to 
live  in  freedom  and  self-respect. 

In  any  ca.se,  whatever  its  ultimate  fate. 
the  Atlantic  Charter  has  already  accom- 
plished this  much:  It  has  cementeid  s  clos^er 
understanding  and  collaboration  among  the 
American  and  the  British  Nations  than  ever 
before.  And  In  that  solidarity,  of  which  the 
Roosevelt-Churchill  conferences  are  the  visi- 
ble token,  rests  the  guaranty  of  their  safety 
as  well  as  the  safety  of  those  nations  willing 
to  Join  them. 


The  Manpower  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  mouMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
manpower  crisis  has  reached  a  very  crit- 
ical stage  In  our  country,  and  this  tre- 


mendous shortage  calls  for  prompt  and 
constructive  action  on  the  part  of  those 
in  power.  Unless  speedy  action  is  taken 
on  this  subject  our  war  effort  on  the 
home  front  will  be  in  grave  peril.  We 
must  produce  the  necessary  food  for  vic- 
tory, and  the  essential  war  materials 
and  supplies  must  be  produced  in  vast 
quantities — we  must  back  up  our  Army 
and  Navy  with  the  things  they  need. 

A  very  enlightening  article  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Star,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  by  David  Lawrence,  of  date  Sep- 
tember 8.  1943,  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  and  to  include 
therein  the  article  written  by  David  Law- 
rence, which  I  hope  all  may  take  the 
time  to  read  on  this  highly  important 
subject.    The  article  follows: 

&lANPON»-ER    CKISIS    DTJS    TO    "AHMT    MIND" 

(By  David  Lawrence)  i 

The  manporrer  crisis  in  an  acute  form, 
long  predicted  and  long  feared,  is  here  at 
last.  It  is  impairing  war  production  severely 
not  only  by  preventing  war  plants  from 
reaching  desired  goals  but  by  actually  cutting 
down  production  of  some  of  the  most  vital 
weapons  needed  on  our  far-flung  battle 
fronts. 

So  serious  is  the  failure  to  plan  In  advance, 
the  failure  to  maice  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem a  mcchanLsm  of  real  selection  instead  of 
a  hodgepodge  choosing  of  soldiers  irrespec- 
tive of  the  real  needs  of  industry,  that  one 
well-iuforined  official  was  moved  to  say  to 
this  correspondent  today: 

"I  really  believe  that  If  we  took  1,000.000 
men  out  of  our  Army  and  put  them  back  into 
production  our  whole  war  program  would  go 
ahead  fastrr  and  we  would  be  much  further 
ahead  toward  winning  the  war  than  we  are 
today.  We've  got  to  make  up  our  minds  In 
America  whether  we  are  going  to  try  to  be 
the  arsenal  of  democracy  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  mure  than  10,000,000  men  to 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations." 

FEW    DIVISIONS    IN    FIELD 

Tills  is  not  a  war  of  manpower  in  the 
field.  Relatively  few  divisions  are  engaged 
nowadays  as  c(  mpared  with  the  World  War, 
It  is  a  war  of  mechanized  weapons  and  that 
means  indu.strial  production  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale.  No  more  Important  task  in  the 
war  has  confronted  our  Government  than 
the  proper  selection  and  allocation  of  man- 
power. 

While  President  Roosevelt  is  In  a  general 
way  respon.sible  for  wl:at  has  happened,  the 
reul  blame  must  rest  on  the  War  Department, 
which  h£Ls  penr.itted  the  present  situation  to 
develop  through  an  insistence  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  system  must  be  dominated  by 
the  military.  The  key  men  In  the  selective 
service  headquaiters.  Including  many  State 
directors,  are  military  men.  These  men  po 
on  the  assumption  that  deferment  means 
draft  dodging  or  at  least  that  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  registrant.  So  they  make  It 
difficult  for  the  registrant  to  determine  his 
own  relatior.siup  to  Industry  and  they  have 
barred  employers  f.om  any  right  to  a  hear- 
ing either  before  local  boards  or  the  appeals 
board  or  before  the  selective  service  national 
headquarters. 

Many  of  the  key  men  In  the  national  head- 
quarters of  selective  service  are  in  uniform 
aiuJ,  of  course,  are  in  the  pay  and  subject  to 
orders  from  the  War  Department.  This  1« 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  selective  service  be- 
cause the  Nation  was  assiu-ed  when  the  law 
was  passed  by  Congress  that  the  whole  thing 
would  be  handled  on  a  democratic  basis  as 
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a  civilian  activity  which  presumably  would 
be  able  to  pass  on  the  relative  needs  of  in- 
dustry and  the  needs  of  the  Army. 

MILrTAET     MINT    EESPONSIDLE 

The  military  mind  is  responsible  for  the 
confusing  regulations  sent  out  to  local  draft 
boards,  many  of  which  boards  have  been 
scared  away  from  deferments  and  many  of 
which  have  ordered  single  men  who  are  skilled 
workers  into  the  Army  because  of  a  belief 
they  must  not  call  fathers.  When  Paul  Mc- 
Nutt  was  given  the  chairmanship  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  it  was  assumed  he 
would  not  be  intimidated  by  the  military 
clique  in  selective  service,  but  his  failure 
to  insist  on  the  deferment  of  needed  men  in 
Industry  is  well  known.  The  directives  and 
memoranda  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion are  merely  advisory  and  there  Is  no 
authority  back  of  them — the  l>oss  of  man- 
power Is  still  the  Selective  Service  System 
which  now  has  enabled  us  to  get  a  large 
Army,  but  at  the  expense  of  many  vital 
industries. 

Another  mistake  was  made  regrettably  by 
Donald  Nelson  of  the  War  Production  Board. 
T^e  President  gave  him  power  over  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Mr.  Nelson  did  not  exer- 
cise It,  but  let  the  manpower  issue  get  away 
from  him.  Today  there  is  an  announcement 
that  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  War 
M.^npower  Commission  have  reached  an 
agreement  on  how  to  handle  differences  be- 
tween these  agencies.  And  this  takes  place 
after  the  United  States  has  been  on  a  war 
basis  for  more  than  3  years.  Mr.  Nelson 
or  the  War  Production  Board  should  even 
now  be  given  fuU  control  of  the  manpower 
problem.  The  millUry  men  have  made  a 
failure  of  it  in  their  zeal  to  fill  the  Army  up 
in  the  shortest  jsossible  time. 

Today  the  big  bottleneck  is  in  essential 
production  for  civilians  who  are  absent  from 
their  jobs  because  necessary  civilian  services 
are  unobtainable  or  restricted.  Likewise  air- 
plane production  is  hampered  by  manpower 
shortages.  The  quickest  solution,  of  course, 
is  an  over-all  authority  to  determine  where 
our  manpower  shall  be  allocated.  Mobiliza- 
tion Director  Byrnes  has  no  bigger  task  at 
the  moment  than  saving  America  from  the 
break-down  in  our  management  of  available 
manpower. 


Tbe  International  Scene 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M  COSTELLO 

or  CALirORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  September  5,  Mr.  Rupert 
Hughes  delivered  an  outstanding  radio 
address  in  which  he  commented  in  his 
usual  brilliant  style  upon  the  Communist 
activities  v/hich  are  still  pursuing  their 
subversive  work  in  this  country.  Be- 
cause of  the  outstanding  merit  of  this 
address.  I  beUeve  that  it  should  be  pre- 
sented in  the  Ricord  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  Members  of  the  House,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  including  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  address  of  Mr.  Rupert 
Hughes,  which  is  as  follows: 

ANNOUNcnt.  The  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  presents  Rupert  Hughes,  soldier,  novelist, 
historian,  and  humorist.  His  remarks  on  the 
international     scene     phrase     present     day 


history  in  the  entertaining  style  of  the  Action 
he  writes  so  well;  Mr.  Rupert  Hughes. 

Mr.  Hughes.  For  a  whole  week  now  I've 
been  trying  to  get  Joseph  Stalin  on  the  tele- 
phone, to  tell  him  a  few  things  he  ought 
to  know.  But  you  know  how  it  is  with  long 
distance  telephones.  Some  army  officer  is 
talking  to  his  wife,  or  some  Nazi  is  teUing 
Hitler  something,  or  the  static  is  ecsUtic.  Or 
I  get  the  wrong  number. 

When  I  get  through.  SUlin's  Une  Is  busy 
or  he  is  away  from  his  desk  winning  a  bat- 
tle or  something.  Then  when  he  calls  me 
back,  he  gets  a  wrong  number,  or  my  line  is 
busy  trying  to  persuade  the  market  man  to 
lend  me  a  piece  of  meat  for  heaven's  sake. 

I've  Just  about  given  up  hope  of  reaching 
Stalin,  so  I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  I  would 
say  to  him  if  I  could  get  him  on  the  wire,  and 
if  I  could  speak  Russian,  and  if  he'd  stop 
the  war  long  enough  to  listen  to  my  advice. 
I'd  say:  Hello,  Joe — I  mean,  Mr.  Btalln. 
Who'm  I?  This  Is  me.  You  wouldn't  know 
If  I  told  you,  but  Im  speaking  from  the 
United  States— you  know  what  country  I 
mean— the  one  that  has  sent  you  two  and  a 
half  bUlion  dollars'  worth  of  lend-leasings, 
including  thousands  of  planes,  thousands  of 
tanks,  tons  of  food.  We  also  sent  you  Am- 
bassador Davies  and  Harry  Hopkins  and 
Wendell  the  WUlkie. 

Tes;  I  know  you  sent  the  last  three  back, 
but  we're  sending  more  goods  through, 
though  many  a  tine  ship  and  many  a  fine 
lad  in  the  Merchant  Marine,  the  Navy,  or 
the  Air  Force  has  already  perished  in  the  icy 
seas  getting  help  to  you  by  way  of  the  Arctic 
north.  And  right  now  Americans  are  sizzling 
in  temperatures  of  150  degrees  of  heat  in 
Iran  hurrying  our  supplies  to  you. 

We  made  no  complaint  when  you  rented 
your  fishing  grounds  to  our  enemy,  the  Jap. 
We  made  no  complaint  when  you  denied  us 
air  bases  in  Siberia.  We  made  no  complaint 
when  you  interned  our  American  filers  who 
were  forced  down  in  ELamchatka  after  the 
last  air  raid  on  Japan. 

Mr.  ChurchlU  said  he  didn't  blame  you, 
Mr.  Stalin,  for  complaining  because  we 
haven't  invaded  northern  Europe  yet,  ac- 
cording to  your  plans,  specifications,  and 
dates,  but  he  hopes  to  atone  for  it  soon. 

Many  people  say  we  mtist  not  criticize  or 
even  comment  on  anything  your  people  do 
or  don't  do,  because  it  causes  disunity  among 
the  Allies.  When  you  organize  In  Russia  a 
Free  Germany  movement,  while  we're  in- 
sisting on  unconditional  surrender,  we  must 
pretend  not  to  care.  Tour  papers  sharply 
criticize  our  Allied  governments'  training 
of  mUitary  governors  for  occupied  coun- 
tries— the  group  caUed  AMGOT.  You  say  the 
grammar's  bad  and  change  "Amgot"  to 
"Aint  gonna  get."  But  that's  your  privilege. 
Don't  think  I'm  criticizing  you,  Mr.  Btalln. 
You're  minding  your  own  business  and  giving 
us  a  much -needed  reminder  to  mind  our  own. 
I  think  you  would  respect  xis  more  if  we  were 
as  self -respectful  and  outspoken  as  you  are. 
But  that's  outside  my  baUlwlck.  I  Just  want 
to  have  a  brief  heart-to-heart  with  you  about 
some  funny  people  I've  met  over  here  who 
claim  to  represent  your  views. 

They  are  American  born,  but  they  call 
themselves  Conununists,  when  it's  conven- 
ient— and  deny  it  when  it's  convenient. 
Somebody  over  there  sent  a  lot  of  money  over 
here  some  time  ago  to  help  convert  us  to 
communism,  but  the  ones  I'm  talking  about 
don't  need  foreign  help.  They  make  lots  and 
lots  of  money  right  here  In  this  America  for 
which  they  have  so  much  contempt.  They 
want  to  overthrow  our  democracy  and  substi- 
tute the  very  communistic  government  you 
threw  overboard  when  you  drove  out  the 
Trotskyltes,  and  Jettisoned  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  communism.  Mr.  WUlkie  says  you 
are  now  paying  energetic  young  factory  man- 
agers as  high  as  $30,000  a  year  and  paying 


extra  money  for  extra  incentives  for  your 
60-hour-a-week  workers  to  work  even  harder. 
I  was  reading  about  one  of  jrour  farmers  buy- 
ing 1.300.000  rubles'  worth  of  Russian  war 
bonds  out  of  his  savings  as  a  farmer.  And 
you  sent  him  a  letter  tO.  thanks.  A  little 
whUe  back,  no  large  Russian  farmer  would 
have  been  let  live  long  enomgh  to  save  up 
that  much  money.  But  that's  ancient  his- 
tory. The  important  thing  for  you  to  know 
is  that  one  reason  our  country  and  Britain 
have  been  slow  about  getting  as  ready  to 
help  you  as  you'd  like  was  the  activity  of  these 
very  American  Communists. 

When  the  United  SUtes  began  to  make 
ready  to  defend  itself  from  the  growing 
menace  of  Hitler,  you  were  an  ally  of  his— 
you  remember.  Of  course,  you  were  merely 
trying  to  hold  Hitler  off  long  enough  to  make 
ready  for  his  surprise  attack — and  your  sur- 
prise defense. 

But  yoiu  American  Communists  didn't 
know  that.  They  thought  you  loved  Hitler. 
So  they  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  America 
from  getting  ready  to  meet  the  perU.  They 
held  up  ships,  they  held  up  trucks,  they 
fomented  strikes,  they  beat  up  people  who 
wanted  to  work,  they  screamed  against  pre- 
paredness, they  even  picketed  the  White 
House  as  a  protest  against  the  President's 
lend-lease  policy,  which  has  since  come  In 
so  handy  for  you.  They  never  dreamed  that 
while  thev  were  Joyously  crippling  their  con- 
temptible old  Uncle  Sam,  they  ^jere  also 
crippling  their  dear  Uncle  Joe. 

Imagine  their  embarrassment  when  stu- 
denly  Hitler  turned  on  you  and  you  became 
our  ally  instead  of  his!  No.  don't  try  to 
imagine  the  embarrassment  of  the  American 
CommunisU,  because  nothing  embjorasses 
them.  It  does  not  embarrass  them  in  the 
least  to  be  as  loud  now  in  screaming  for 
lend-lease,  second  front,  all-out  sacrifice  as 
they  screamed  against  them  when  they 
thought  you  and  Adolf  were  really  buddies. 
I  don't  usually  talk  much  about  myself 
because  other  people  break  in  and  talk  about 
themselves  or  walk  off  and  leave  me  talking 
about  myself  to  myself.  But  while  I've  got 
your  ear  glued  to  the  wire,  I'd  like  to  tell  ycu 
about  my  experience  with  one  typical  Ameri- 
can sympathlier  with  the  Communists. 

All  my  life.  Joe— I  mean,  Mr.  Btalln— I've 
been  howUng  for  preparedness.  I  used  to 
write  articles  and  make  speeches  pleading 
that  we  should  make  ready  for  the  Inevitable 
war  against  Hitler,  and  that  we  should  be 
ready  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Britain  and  France 
and  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  and  other 
free  peoples,  as  soon  as  they  were  attacked, 
instead  of  waiting  a  year  or  two  to  declare 
war.  then  taking  a  year  and  a  half  to  get 
ready — as  we  did  before,  and  did  again:  and 
thus  letting  mUlions  of  them  die,  as  we  did 
lief  ore — and  did  again. 

I  had  been  a  major  in  the  First  World  War, 
had  gone  to  the  Army  War  College  and  be- 
come a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Reserves. 
I  tried  In  vain  to  get  back"  Into  the  Army: 
but  was  given  command  of  one  of  ths  State 
guard  regiments.  Tbe  Bute  guard,  by  the 
way,  by  taking  over  the  guarding  of  many 
danger  polnu,  released  thousands  of  men 
and  officers  for  combat  training.  In  fact, 
we  trained  thousands  of  men  and  officers  who 
went  into  the  regular  services. 

Well,  while  I  was  working  and  shouting 
for  preparedness  In  every  form,  the  American 
Communists  plastered  me  with  every  horrible 
name  for  trying  to  drag  our  Nation  Into  ttie 
horrors  of  war.  Whole  groups  of  tbem 
resoluted  against  me.  actuaUy  calUng  me, 
I  quote:  "A  foul  old  degenerate  wbo  longs 
to  have  American  boys  slaughtered  In  cold 
blood  to  satisfy  hU  psychiatric  manias." 

In  spite  of  that,  one  of  the  unlversitlea 
out  here  mvlted  me  to  a  debate  on  pacificism 
and  preparedness.    For  half  an  hoar  X  bad 
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to  Itaten  to  an  Atner'can  citizen  of  Com- 
muntst  sympalhlM  reTlllng  the  United 
States  Gorernment  and  England  and  the 
Infamous  lend-lease  and  the  foul  Conscrip- 
tion Act.  He  praUed  jrou.  Vtx.  Stalin,  as  If 
you  were  a  god.  though  you  were  at  the  time 
the  ally  of  Hitler 

The  American  Communists  had  been  work- 
ing on  American  youth  for  years,  calling 
them  the  lost  generation,  glTlng  them  the 
big  head  with  nothing  in  It  but  tx)tlons. 
Theas  youth  booed  the  President  and  mocked 
his  wife 

The  ptnka  and  reds  had  nearly  taken  over 
this  unlveralty.  Their  young  men  and 
women  blsMd  and  hooted  such  students  as 
were  drilling  with  the  R  O  T  C.  When  this 
speaker  opposed  all  American  preparation  for 
war  and  mad*  his  horrible  oration  against 
his  own  country,  the  pink  shrimps  cheered 
him  to  the  echo. 

I  was  so  tnfurUted  by  hearing  such  talk 
on  American  soil  that  I  tore  Into  the  man, 
and  Into  you.  Mr.  SUUn.  I  said  that  If  I 
cnUciaed  Rtiaala  that  way  In  Riiasla  I'd  have 
been  shot  or  mobbed  before  I  flnisbed  my 
second  sentence.  Well,  I  was  biased  and 
booed  till  my  voloe  was  almost  drowned. 

And  DOW  the  pay-oCT.  After  Germany  In- 
vaded Rtuaia.  that  Tery  speaker  who  had  got 
me  hlased  and  booed  at  the  tmlverslty,  had 
the  nerre  to  come  down  and — unbeknownst 
to  me — enlist  In  the  regiment  I  commanded. 
And  I  wasn't  permitted  to  put  him  out. 

Such  people  are  making  the  vast  majority 
of  us  Americans  pretty  hick  at  our  hum- 
mocks. Itr.  Stalin.  They  make  no  friends 
(or  you. 

We  let  them  lire.  It's  our  way  otct  here — 
freedom  oX  speech.  We  can  call  almost  any- 
body almoet  anything,  especially  If  we  smile 
.when  we  say  It.  We  never  shoot  people  here 
for  political  reasons.  We  shot  nobody  after 
our  long  ClTll  War.  We  dldnt  shoot  a  single 
spy  In  World  War  No.  1.  We  haven t  exe- 
cuted a  spy  In  this  wsr  except  those  few 
Germans  who  came  over  In  a  submarine  to 
blow  up  the  war  plants  our  American  Com- 
munists did  so  much  to  slow  up. 

American  Presidents  are  often  the  victims 
of  our  freedom  of  speech.  When  Mr.  Roose- 
velt doesnt  like  what  a  columnist  or  a  radio- 
tor  says,  the  President  Just  calls  him  a  liar — 
in  severe  cases  a  chronic  liar.  The  man  the 
President  has  called  a  liar  says.  "You're  an- 
other." And  that's  that.  It  horrifies  for- 
eigners, but  we're  still  going  strong  after  160 
years  of  free  speech,  while  most  of  the  gov- 
ernments that  have  forbidden  It  have  gone 
gllnunerlng  one  after  another. 

The  story  Is  going  about  now  that  the 
Communists  are  going  to  change  their  names 
and  call  themselves  the  American  People's 
Party,  or  something.  But  they'll  still  smell 
like  American  Communists.  Our  nostrils  are 
weary  of  them. 

Mr.  Stalin,  what  would  you  do  If  several 
thousands  of  Russtan-born  men  and  women 
sbotild  start  a  movement  to  overthrow  your 
government  and  substitute  a  democracy  like 
OUTS?  If  they  called  themselves  "American- 
ists" and  insisted  on  putting  up  candidates 
for  all  the  office?.  Including  your  own.  Mr. 
Stalin?  And  tf  they  sneered  at  all  literature 
and  art  that  was  Rtisslan  instead  of  Ameri- 
canist? 

And  If  they  Invaded  your  schools  and  col- 
leges, poisoned  your  young  people  with  dis- 
content and  distrust?  And  stirred  up  your 
eo-bour-a-week  laborers  to  strike  for  40  hours 
or  leas  and  double  pay  for  extra  hours?  And 
tt  they  picketed  the  Kremlin  and  denoimced 
you  and  the  most  ardent  patrlota  as  foul 
oM-fa^loned  degenerates?  What  would  you 
do.  Mr.  Stalin,  to  thoee  Russlan-bom  Amerl- 
canlitsT 

Is  that  you  laughing.  Mr.  Stalin?  Or  is 
tt  a  roar  ot  static?  Did  I  hear  you  say. 
"Xlquldate   'am'-t     But  we  dont  liquidate 


people  here.  We  never  have  had  any  group 
ur  Americans  trying  to  interfere  with  Rus.sias 
decisions  or  policies  But  we.  too.  are  In  the 
midst  of  a  war.  Mr.  Stalin.  There  can  be  no 
lasting  peace  If  your  va.';t  nation  and  our  great 
republic  got  to  quarreling. 

But,  unless  you  do  something  to  disown 
these  rabid  propagandists  who  pretend  to 
speak  for  you  there  will  be  increasing  fric- 
tion, legal  prc-ss.ure.  and  perhaps  mob 
violence,  with  Incidents  that  might  provo'Ke 
war.  These  people  don't  like  our  Govern- 
ment, but.  were  not  going  to  let  them  change 
it.  And  we*  can  get  awful  nasty  when  we  get 
mtid.  I  beg  you.  Mr  Stalin,  for  your  own  sake, 
call  off  your  dogs  or  take  away  their  tags, 
or  well  have  to  send  the  dog  catcher  after 
them.  And  now,  Mr.  Stalin,  you  can  go 
back  to  your  war  making,  and  may  you  con- 
tinue your  glorious  success  with  It. 

That's  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  Mr.  St:'lin 
if  I  could  have  reached  his  ear. 

I'm  afraid  I'll  never  do  that.  Among  the 
answers  to  my  message  will  be  a  few  more 
letters  and  post  cards  from  Communists  call- 
ing me  an  Isolatiotilst  because  I  love  world 
peace  well  enough  to  believe  that  the  best 
hope  of  It  lies  In  a  great  and  powerful  Amer- 
ica free  and  not  shackled  to  the  wrists  of 
any  other  nation. 

The  Communists  will  criticize  me  for  say- 
ing these  things  t>ecause  they  caiise  disunity 
Coming  from  Communists,  talk  of  disunity 
is  funny.  Their  dearest  wish  is  to  make  this 
the  Disunited  States. 

But  I  can  hear  the  Communists  shouting, 
"Get  off  the  air,  you  so-and-so." 

They  even  want  to  monopolize  the  air. 
Well.  I'm  in  favor  of  giving  them  the  air — 
also  the  ether  U  ozily  they'd  take  ether. 
And  sleep  for  the  duration.  What  lovely 
operations  we  could  perform  on  them. 

Amrotnfcn.  You  have  l>een  listening  to 
Rupert  Hughes,  world  renowned  author,  his- 
torian, and  humorist.  Rup>ert  Hughes  Is 
heard  every  Sunday  at  this  time  over  most 
of  these  stations. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARD  JOHNSON 

or  CALircMUfu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  War  Department  is  retiring 
at  this  time  many  hundreds  of  officers 
because  of  age,  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  3  of  the  act  of  June  13.  1940, 
which  provides: 

On  June  30,  iwa,  all  brigadier  generals  of 
the  line  who  are  then  62  years  of  age  or  over 
and  all  promotion-list  officers  who  are  then 
60  years  of  age  or  over  shall  be  retired  and 
thereafter  all  brigadier  generals  of  the  line 
sliali  be  retired  at  the  age  of  62  years  and  all 
promotion-list  officers  &hall  be  retired  at  the 
age  of  60  years,  except  that  ail  officers  in  the 
grade  of  general  officer  whose  names  are  car- 
ried on  the  promotion  list  are  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  this  proviso. 

Retirement  of  many  outstanding  mili- 
tary leaders.  In  perfect  physical  condi- 
tion with  a  background  of  many  years 
of  experience,  is  being  carried  out  at  a 
time  when  the  services  of  these  men  are 
most  needed  by  the  Nation,  and  at  a 
time  ifhen  American  homes  are  being 


broken  up  by  the  drafting  of  fathers  Into 
military  service,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  small  chlldron  they  may  have  to 
caie  for  in  their  homes. 

This  act  should  be  suspended,  at  least 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  no  man 
.should  be  retired  from  military  service 
simply  bccau.se  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
60  years.  Alihough  it  may  not  be  ad- 
visable to  have  many  military  leaders  be- 
yond the  age  of  60  years  in  actual  com- 
bat duty,  there  are  many  other  highly 
responsible  positions  now  being  filled  by 
these  men  to  their  credit  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  war  effort. 

Especially  does  this  condition  prevail 
on  the  west  coast  at  this  time  among 
commanding  officers  of  many  training 
camps  and  important  ports  of  embarka- 
tion. These  men  are  rendering  far 
greater  service  to  the  war  effort  than  any 
man  can  possibly  render,  who  has  had  a 
brief  military  background  and  short  ex- 
perience in  the  training  of  our  boys  to  be 
soldiers  and  the  supplying  them  with 
food,  clothing,  arms  and  ammunition  at 
points  many  thousands  of  miles  away. 

A  very  interesting  editorial  on  this 
subject  has  just  appeared  in  the  Long 
Beach  Independent,  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  and  I  set  forth  the  same  here- 
after as  a  part  of  my  remarks; 

RETTRZMENT  AT  SIXTT 

At  a  time  when  the  best  trained  execu- 
tives are  needed  the  most,  the  Army  Is  retir- 
ing hundreds  of  the  best  men  they  have 
simply  because  they  are  60  years  old.  It  Is 
a  rule  and  the  Army  must  operate  by  rule. 
Or  does  It? 

As  these  men  arc  retired  we  have  the  ex- 
ample of  Douglas  MacArthur,  aged  64,  di- 
recting his  men  from  an  airplane,  landing 
In  hostile  Jungles  and  doing  the  work  few 
yoiinger  men  could  stand. 

We  have  the  65-year-old  Winston  Churchill 
Jumping  all  over  the  globe  In  never-ending 
worlc.  which  his  many  years  of  experience  and 
training  makes  so  effective. 

We  have  Pitsldent  Roosevelt,  past  60  years 
of  age.  doing  the  work  of  a  dozen  men.  cheer- 
ful and  even  preparing  for  another  4  years  In 
office. 

We  have  thousands  of  the  most  efficiently 
operated  war  plants  directed  by  executives 
pa.'^t  60  years  of  age  and  many  past  70,  whose 
loss  to  us  would  be  as  great  as  the  loss  of  a 
major  battle.  Henry  Ford,  who  recently 
pased  his  80th  birthday,  is  an  example.  And 
yet  hundreds  of  D  S.  army  officers  In  this 
country  handling  the  most  vital  executive 
Jobs  are  being  retired. 

The  macniflcent  successes  of  our  armed 
forces  on  battle  fronts  must  not  cloud  our 
visicn  to  the  point  that  we  forget  that  old 
rules,  old  jealousies  and  Inefficiencies  still  ex- 
ist and  that  here  is  an  example  of  waste  which 
should  be  corrected. 

Among  these  officers  who  hold  the  rank  of 
colonel  or  less  are  men  whoee  experience  In 
handling  transportation,  logistics,  and  ad- 
ministration cannot  be  replaced,  because 
nothing  takes  the  place  of  experience. 

There  Is  no  examination  to  show  whether 
or  not  an  officer  is  capable  mentally  or  physi- 
cally to  continue  doing  useful  work,  but 
rather  there  is  an  old  rule  which  says  a  man 
is  no  longer  useful  after  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  60  years.     What  tommyrot. 

In  our  own  community  we  have  dozens  of 
men  past  60  and  many  past  70  years  of  age 
who  are  today  the  greatest  assets  we  have  in 
the  city.  These  men  not  only  work  harder 
than  most  young  men  but  their  brains  are  as 
young  and  clear  as  at  any  time  In  their  llvee. 
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TV)  retire  these  men  from  our  civic  and  In- 
dustrial activities  would  be  a  tragic  error 
none  of  vis  would  countenance  and  yet  men 
of  comparable  ability  in  the  Army  are  dally 
being  .etired. 

An  excuse  of  the  War  Department  Is  that 
to  retire  some  men  and  not  others  would  be 
favoritism  and  not  good  for  morale.  Why 
then  Is  not  MacArthur  retired  and  others 
above  the  rank  of  colonel?  Results  are  what 
count  and  not  the  feelings  of  men. 

There  may  be  men  to  be  retired  who  are 
not  efficient  or  who  cannot  learn  the  new 
things  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war  but  age 
is  not  the  yards' Ick  that  should  decide  such 
cases.  No  man  should  be  left  In  a  responsible 
post  If  he  Is  not  efficient,  regardless  of  age, 
but  many  men  at  60  are  far  more  efficient 
and  physically  capable  than  others  10  or  20 
years  younger. 

It  would  seem  the  Army  might  be  as  flex- 
ible in  their  rules  as  they  demand  civilians 
be  in  reordering  their  lives  and  this  is  cne 
rvile  which  Is  a  very  bad  example  of  how  the 
Army  utilizes  its  manpower  and  a  reason  why 
the  people  question  the  Army  when  It  calls 
for  the  drafting  of  fathers. — L.  A.  C. 


Pott-war  World:  Paradise  Won?  Paradise 
Lost?  or  Upward  Climb? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOSEPH  MRUK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  MRUK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  in 
the  Record  a  statement  on  peace  plan- 
ning as  published  by  me  in  my  August 
1943  monthly  news-letter  report  from 
Washington  to  my  constituents: 

INCENTIVI  TO  PLANNING  FOR  THE  POST-WAK 
WORLD 

As  the  Allies  against  the  Axis  warm  up  to 
more  and  bigger  vlctories-in-arms,  and  the 
first  of  the  enemy  kingpins,  H  Duce,  topples, 
and  Italy  abandons  bluster,  goosestepplng, 
and  international  violence  as  national  policy, 
discussion  (which  Is  a  good  thing)  of  post- 
war collaboration  between  nations  becomes 
ever  more  timely. 

The  world  is  not  planless  as  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  new  world.  There  are  something 
like  34  resolutions  on  the  world  after  the 
war  In  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress;  1.200 
proposals  have  been  advanced  by  United 
States  thinkers.  The  many  plans  run  from 
leagues  for  peace  to  world  svip>erstates.  Al- 
though every  country  at  war  has  stated  some 
peace  alms,  most  of  the  peace  plans  are  of 
American  or  Anglo-American  birth. 

Our  President  is  not  at  this  daie  offering 
a  plan — his  plan  The  League  of  Nations  was 
the  plan  of  our  first  World  War  President, 
Wocdrow  Wilson,  and  he  offered  his  plan 
while  the  world  was  at  war.  Thus  far  In 
this  war,  Winston  Churchill  may  be  more 
specific  than  Franklin  Roosevelt.  This  Is 
Churchill:  "One  can  Imagine  that  under  a 
world  institution  embodying  or  representing 
the  United  Nations,  and  some  day  all  nations, 
there  should  come  into  being  a  Council  of 
Europe  and  a  Council  of  Asia.  It  Is  upon 
the  creation  of  the  Council  of  Europe  and 
the  settlement  of  Europe  that  the  first  prac- 
tical task  will  be  centered.  Now  this  Is  a 
stupendous  business.  In  Europe  lie  most 
of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  these  two 
world  wars."    Churchill  fixes  the  primary  re- 


sponsibility for  the  keeping  of  the  peace  In 
rt clonal  councils.  En-^land's  cradle-to-grave 
security  planner.  Sir  William  B^verldge,  has 
endorsed  the  peace  idea  of  another  English- 
man, Lionel  Curtis,  who  advocates  an  Inter- 
national authority  with  lU  powers  "limited 
to  defense,  foreign  policy,  colonies,  dvll  avia- 
tion." Sir  William  prefers  the  Curtis  plan  as 
against  more  ambittotis  federation  schemes. 

INVENTOBT    OF    FRACTICAL    COWSnwaATIOIca    OX 
ANT  tOAD  AWAT   FBOM    WAS 

The  responslbUlty  for  the  kind  of  world 
that  results  will  be  ours  In  the  United  States 
In  part  only.  Even  If  we  wanted  to  try,  we 
cculd  not  foUt  our  p?an  (which?)  upon  the 
rest  of  the  earth.  They  will  have  their  own 
p'.ans.  We  all  shall  have  to  merge  otir  plans. 
Some  of  us  will  seek  hopefully  a  common 
ground  on  which  to  take  a  united  stand  for 
aTiernatives  to  the  mistaken,  shortsighted, 
narrow  policies  of  us  all  in  the  past. 

Cur  people  In  the  United  States  and  their 
Congress,  the  British  people  and  their  Par- 
liaments have  yet  to  approve  a  plan  In  sup- 
port of  their  enunciated  alms.  The  nearest 
approximation  to  an  official  plan,  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  Is  not  really  a  plan,  but  only  a 
s'atement  In  general  terms  of  Ideals  which 
cur  President  and  the  British  prime  minister 
conceive  the  Allies  to  be  fighting  for  The 
President  has  Just  reported  to  the  American 
people  that  "the  United  Nations  are  substan- 
tially agreed  on  the  general  objectives  for  the 
post-war  world."  but  that  "they  are  also 
agreed  that  this  Is  not  the  time  to  engage 
in  an  International  discussion  of  all  the  terms 
of  peace  and  all  the  details  of  th?  future." 
He  said  further:  "We  must  not  relax  our 
pressure  on  the  enemy  by  taking  time  out  to 
define  every  boundary  and  settle  every  po- 
litical controversy  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  all-important  thing  now  Is  to  get  on 
with  the  war— and  to  win  it."  This  is,  of 
course,  good  sense. 

Americans  and  British  together  will  influ- 
ence the  course  of  post -World  War  n  his- 
tory—but, be  their  joint  Inclinations  as  they 
may,  what  of  Russia?  Stalin  will  have  much 
to  say  about  our  world  Asia,  with  Its  greater 
China.  shouM  have  much  to  say  about  it. 
A  big  worry  in  our  national  capital  today  is 
the  position  which  Russia  will  take  Will 
Stalin  go  his  own  way?  Russia  has  not  re- 
laxed Its  policy  of  strict  neutrality  toward 
one  of  the  triumvirate  of  International  ban- 
ditry, Japan  Russia  has  not  cooperated  with 
the  United  Nations  to  open  a  second  front 
In  Asia.  Rtissla  has  put  forth  Its  own  peace 
plan  for  Germany — a  communistic  govern- 
ment In  place  of  Hitler  and  his  Nazi  gang. 
How  will  Stalin's  peace  plan  for  Germany, 
how  will  Russla-on -Its-own  fit  In  with 
British-United  States  plans? 

The  fighting  men  of  every  nation  returning 
home  will  wish  to  have  a  voice  In  the  design- 
ing and  ordering  of  the  newer  world  (that 
is  as  It  shotild  be  for  otir  own  returning 
defenders ) . 

The  shape  of  the  world  which  will  follow 
this  war  will,  therefore,  not  be  determined  by 
the  United  States  alone,  nor  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  alone,  nor  by  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1944.  The  final  Important 
decisions  will  not  be  made  while  the  war 
goes  on,  may  even  be  quite  remote  from  this 
date  of  August  1943.  The  fate  of  the  world 
win  be  evolved  at  conference  tables.  In  elec- 
tions, and  by  the  future  leaderships  of  a 
number  of  leader  nations  over  a  period  of 
some  years.  Human  nature  everywhere  will, 
as  always,  be  a  mighty  factor  of  Influence. 
Individual  outlook,  political  and  other  move- 
ments, majority  accord  within  the  nations 
will  all  be  factors.  We  are  one  world,  as  a 
matter  of  physical  actuality.  But,  there 
will  be  new  disputes,  and  many  of  them  (that 
Is  history  according  to  form).  The  nations 
will  differ  in  purposea  and  motives.    Each 


will  have  Its  own  ideas  as  to  what  It  jras 
fighting  for.  Their  definitions  of  "freedom" 
are  not  alike.  Please  note  that  the  "four 
freedoms"  are,  today  and  as  a  future  pro- 
gram. In  most  commtinlties  In  moct  parta  of 
the  world,  and  within  our  own  United  States 
borders,  beautiful  aspirations  which  Have 
yet  to  be  worked  out  An  human  nature  and 
In  relations  of  men  to  eadi  other.  These 
freedoms  pose  economic,  monetary,  and  aoetal 
questions  which  have  never  been  less  than 
difflctilt,  internationally  and  within  nations. 
The  question  of  strategle  frontiers  In 
Europe — and  balance  of  power— oduld  once 
mere  prove  too  great  a  stumbling-block. 

To  Ignore  the  practical  considerations  is 
merely  to  day  dream,  and  without  reference 
to  the  world's  storehouse  of  accumulated 
experience.  So,  let  us  consult — and  stop 
characterizing,  with  Intemperateness,  by  this 
na^me  or  that — as  "crazy  altruists"  and 
"siarry-eyed  dreamers,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
as  "American  fascists"  and  "blind  isolstlon- 
Ists,"  on  the  other  hand — leaders  of  thought, 
just  because  they  see  it  all  a  little  differently 
than  we.  or  we  see  it  a  little  differently  than 
they — and  let  us  on  to  down-to-earth  think- 
ing together  (and  with  less  blood  In  our 
eyes) ,  to  thinking  concretely.  Let  us  start 
thinking  about  how  much,  or  how  little.  Is 
attainable  in  our  time.  In  any  one  genera- 
tion. 

WHY  NOT  A  BLUEPRINT  FOR  8TXAOT  PBOCRlSSIOIf 
TOWARD  THE  CRE^'-T  COALS? 

Whatever  the  eventual  plan.  It  will  have 
to  be  generally  accepted,  or,  at  the  least,  only 
pe^ce-ardent  countries  with  the  courage 
within  themselves  to  enforce  their  peace 
sentiments  by  forceful  action  (which  mlglit 
require  military  action,  limits  and  tempo- 
rary) will  keep  the  peace.  As  to  whether  this 
Is  a  war  for  a  new  world  outlook  on  life — 
or  another  war  over  a  map,  they  of  the  rest 
cf  the  world,  and  we,  v/Ul  decide.  In  concert 
cf  all,  or  by  cooperation  of  the  leader  nations 
only  or  of  some  of  them  only. 

Again  we  shall  all — including  the  defeated — 
have  a  grand  opportunity  to  try  a  parliament 
of  man — that  Is,  talking  things  over,  and 
seeing  how  well  we  can  settle  upon  a  com- 
mon plan,  and  then  finding  out  by  more 
experience  how  the  plan  will  take  and  how 
we  can  make  It  go.  Such  goals  as  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  four  freedoms 
are  the  best  objectives  the  world  will  ever 
have  to  work  toward.  Can  anybody  think 
of  any  better,  and  more  to  be  desired? 

But,  with  thought  to  the  realisms  which 
have   confronted   the  earth's  humanitarians 
since  the  beginning  and  which  have  op&rated 
since  Christ  and  since  Moses,  would  It  not 
be  (with  regard  for  history  and  all  the  factors) 
a  progressive  step  in  civilization's  long,  slow 
march  If  first  we  made  a  blueprint  for,  let 
us  say,  the  next  quarter  of  a  century?    •    •    • 
a  program  cf  common  specifics  for  i>eace,  to 
prevent  World  War  No.  3  In  our  time.    Per- 
haps there  will  be  world  organintlon.  some 
day,    with    each    member-nation    sufDclently 
sovereign  within  and  with  controls  over  per- 
sonal and  perverted  ambitions.    But  sooner, 
freedom  from  war  may  be  practicably  achieved 
by:     World-wide  education  for  understand- 
ing and  tolerance,  a  schooling  not  only  by  the 
churches  and  the  schools  and  societies,  tut 
also,  and  moreover,  a  schooling  sponsored  by 
the    cooperating    nations;    a    continual    ex- 
change of  good-will  missions  and  of  letter- 
writing  between  the  youth,  and  their  elders, 
around  the  globe;  measures  of  ctire  from  the 
war  spirit  applied  Inside  every  nation;   the 
tecching  and  the  enforcement  of  law,  as  the 
only  opposite  of  violence;  constant  vigilance 
and  awareness  by  those  nations  which  ally 
their  wills  for   peace,  against  dangers  and 
trouble  zones:  immediate,  effective  sctlon  In 
such  unison  as  Is  possible,  to  end  foHhwltU 
any  new  threat  on  the  world  horlaon. 
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A  watrtki.  ATTtTuiie  rem.  a  poswaxo  masch  or 
rcAci 

*^cllne  your  bead  toward  the  sky,  lock 
only  at  the  stars,  and  you  wlU  lose  your  stride 
a&d  stumble.  Bend  your  bead  tovard  the 
earth,  look  only  at  yoxir  feet,  and  you  will 
lose  your  stride  and  stumble.  Keep  your  head 
erect  ao  that  your  eye*  can  be  lifted  to  the 
star*,  and  at  will  turned  downward  to  sec  the 
immediate  step;  look  straight  out  upon  the 
road  ahead;  and  you  will  Uavel  It  without 
stumbling  and  In  stride." 


U«ile4  AmtncMnt  •!  Itmlian  OrigiD  for 
Umkti  NatMns  Victory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 


IM  THX  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES . 

Tuesdajf,  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Ricoao.  I  include  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  me  over  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  network,  August  6. 
1M3: 

My  fellow  Americans,  prior  to  and  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  Americans  of  Italian  origin 
hare  been  aerrlng  our  Nation  with  blood, 
labor,  and  property  in  the  mines,  factories. 
and  fkeldfl  and  on  every  battlefield.  Appro.xl- 
mately  seven  hundred  thousand  young  men. 
Italian  Immigrants  and  sons  and  grandsons 
of  Italian  Immigrants  are  now  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  country.  Their  heroic  conduct 
In  battle,  their  achievements  on  the  far- 
flung  fronts  have  become  epics  In  the  history 
of  this  war.  Tlie  stories  that  come  out  of 
Sicily.  North  Africa,  and  the  Pacific,  nar- 
ratives of  bold,  courageous  exploits  of  these 
men  constitute  an  eternal  tribute  to  a  peo- 
ple whose  undying  devotion  to  the  country 
of  their  adoption  and  birth  is  historical. 

This  is  neither  new  nor  unusual.  It  Is  In 
keeping  with  a  great  tradition  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
in  the  life  of  our  country,  when  democracy 
was  at  stake  and  when  men  and  women  of 
high  courage  and  devotion  to  liberty  were 
needed  in  Its  defense  that  those  who  came 
to  our  shores  from  Italy  did  not  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  defend  those  principles  of  free- 
dom which  they  love  so  well. 

Prom  the  earliest  days  of  our  Republic, 
the  honor  role  of  liberty  lists  names  of  11- 
Itistrlous  Americans  of  Italian  origin  who 
he ve  rendered  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  progress  with  great  distinction. 

Flllppo  Mazrel  ranks  with  Thomas  Paine 
and  Jefferson  In  his  flght  agalns^t  tyranny 
and  his  flaming  pen  spurred  on  our  heroes 
In  the  war  for  Independence. 

The  signature  of  a  colonial  patriot  of 
Italian  origin.  William  Paca.  Is  among  those 
appended  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  victory  at  Vincennes,  a  feat  which  began 
the  expansion  of  our  country  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  made 
poaaible  by  Prancesco  Viffo.  In  the  ranks  of 
the  Union  Army,  during  the  Civil  War,  there 
were  thousands  of  Italians,  many  of  whom 
had  come  purposefully  from  Italy  In  order  to 
partteipata  In  the  flght  against  slavery  In 
America. 

TtM  historic  message  from  Garibaldi  to 
Xineoln  to  words  that  will  always  live  In  the 
memory  of  man  as  long  as  he  struggles  for 
liberty  la  Just  |u  Inspiring  a  force  to  the 


American  of  Italian  origin  In  1943  as  It  was 
to  his  ancestors  In  1861. 

This  record  of  today  and  of  yesterday  dis- 
poses with  complete  finality  the  falsehood 
that  Italians'  cannot  and  do  not  want  to 
flght.  It  proves  Irrefutab'y  that  Italians  can 
fight  and  do  flght  well  for  freedom,  but  will 
not  flght  for  tyranny.  It  is  precisely  because 
Italian  soldiers  have  refused  to  fight  in  the 
Interests  of  Axis  tyranny  that  the  Mussolini 
regime  was  rocked  to  its  very  foundatlon.s  to 
be  toppled  over  by  the  hammering  blows  of 
the  United  Nations  In  north  Africa.  Sicily, 
and  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Italy  had  become 
a  conquered  province  serving  the  Nazi  Gov- 
ernment In  Berlin  in  negation  of  her  own 
destiny.  This  national  enslavement  was  op- 
pressive to  the  people  of  Italy;  so  oppressive 
that  her  soldiers  have  been  revolting  against 
It  by  laying  down  their  arms.  Tins  revolt 
and  the  victory  of  our  armed  forces  have 
ended  the  violent  career  of  the  man  who  was 
a  despot  to  his  people  and  a  supine  agent 
to  a  foreign  tyrant. 

Now  that  the  people  of  Italy  have  set  them- 
selves free  from  the  Mu&solim  bonds  that 
kept  them  helpless  for  21  years,  they  are  once 
again  asserting  their  will  and  de&ire  to  fight 
on  the  aide  of  democracy. 

The  Italian  people  want  peace  with  the 
United  Nations.  The  abdication  of  July  25 
signalised  not  only  the  overthrow  of  the 
Fascist  tyrant,  but  it  was  also  the  Inexorable 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  Italian  people  for 
the  cessation  of  the  war  against  the  United 
States  and  our  aljies.  That  is  the  unmediate 
demand  of  the  people  of  Italy  and  no  govern- 
ment which  denies  it  will  last.  They  will 
draw  no  distinction  between  a  pro-axis  war 
and  fascism  because  there  is  nor.e.  No  mat- 
ter who  continues  the  war  against  us.  he  Is 
considered  by  them  as  their  enemy  aid  a  be- 
trayer of  their  interests  to  the  forces  of 
nazi-ism.  They  know  and  they  say  that  any 
policy  which  prolongs  the  war  against  the 
United  Nations  for  even  one  minute  is  still 
fascism,  for  such  a  war  Is  a  Fascist  war  and 
is  not  and  has  never  been  the  war  of  the 
Italian  people.  They  overthrew  Mursoiinl 
in  order  to  terminate  the  war.  The  over- 
throw of  Mussolini  to  them  represented  the 
endin<?  of  the  war.  for  fascism  and  the  pio- 
axis  war  were  and  are  idt-ntlcal.  They  will 
not  be  confused  nor  satisfied  by  mere  clianges 
in  governmental  structure.  For  them,  there 
is  one  test,  and  one  test  alone,  and  that  is 
immediate  peace  with  us  and  our  allies.  To 
tlie  people  of  Italy  every  consideration  is 
subordinated  to  that  of  the  cessation  of  the 
war  against  the  United  Nations,  for  only  the 
ending  of  the  pro-axis  war  will  insure  the 
complete  and  utter  destruction  of  Italian 
fascism  in  Italy. 

For  the  Americans  of  Italian  origin,  our 
duty  and  task  remain  the  same  as  always — 
to  unite  with  our  fellow  American.-^  for  the 
continuance  and  Intensification  of  support 
of  the  complete  victory  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  recognize  that  without  such  a 
complete  victory  it  wUl  not  be  possible  for 
Italy  to  receive  the  benefits  of  tbe  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  "'four  freedoms."  Our  at- 
titude, our  conduct,  and  our  feelings  toward 
Italy  are  those  expressed  by  the  President  in 
his  recent  radio  address.  The  President  said, 
"Our  terms  to  lUly  are  still  the  same  as  cur 
terms  to  Germany  and  Japan — unconditional 
surrender."  We  of  Italian  ori^'in  whole- 
heartedly renew  our  pledge  and  rededlcate 
our  energies  to  carry  out  these  ternas.  We, 
as  Americans,  are  resolved  that  there  can  be 
no  peace  except  on  the  terms  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  We  endorse  the  policy  of 
our  Government  to  accept  unconditional  sur- 
render from  anyone  who  can  effectuate  it. 
It  is  not  Important  who  formalizes  the  sur- 
render, what  is  important  is  that  it  be  un- 
conditional surrender.  We  must  not  become 
dupes  to  any  propaganda  which  calls  for  a 


peace  on  a  basis  of  so-called  neutralization 
of  Italy. 

Neutralization  of  Italy  means  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  and  an  abandonment  of  Italian 
bases  from  which  we  must  continue  aggres- 
sive war  against  Hitler  and  his  remaining 
partners  Let  us  bear  In  mind  that  our  main 
concern  is  victory  against  the  Axis  enemy 
and  that  this  victory  can  be  achieved  speed- 
ily only  by  pursuing  every  advantage  hereto- 
fore gained  and  exploiting  every  opportunity 
placfd  at  our  disposal.  To  do  otherwise, 
would  be  to  temporiKe  with  a  ruthless  and 
still  powerful  foe.  A  foe  which  still  has  at 
its  command  300  divisions  in  Europe,  sub- 
mal-ine  wolf  packs  in  the  Atlantic,  a  powerful 
navy  and  a  conqtiered  empire  in  the  Pacific. 
Therefore,  the  neutralization  of  Italy  and 
the  consequent  remittance  of  bases  in  Italy 
from  vh.ich  to  successfully  conduct  our  war 
will  mean  the  sacrifice  of  untold  numbers  of 
American  lives,  and  will  Jeopardize  our 
chances  for  early  victory.  Such  a  course  is 
sham  sentimentality.  It  Is  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy.  It  Is  propaganda  set  In  mo- 
tion to  weaken  the  victory  effort  of  a  united 
people 

Further  let  tis  bear  In  mind  that  the 
reali-tic  guaranty  of  the  safety  of  the  Italian 
people  and  Italian  cities  is  the  might  of  the 
air  power  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  our 
naval  and  land  forces.  This  course  Is  genuine 
sentiment  for  the  land  of  our  parents. 

We  .'-upport  the  President's  pledge  that 
"He.  Mussolini,  and  his  Fascist  gang  will  be 
lirought  to  bo(  k  and  punished  for  their 
crimes  agunst  humanity."  We  enthusias- 
tically eudor.se  the  President's  historic  pro- 
nouncement that  "we  will  have  no  truck 
with  fa.'icism  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner, 
and  that  we  will  permit  no  vestige  of  fascism 
t(  remain."  This  is  the  Iron-bound  assurance 
to  the  generations  oi  tomorrow  against  any 
rcpcti'ion  of  tho  holocaust  of  tod.ny. 

As  for  the  people  of  Italy,  we  feel  that  we 
ha-.e  no  iiglu  to  interfere  with  their  de- 
cision as  to  what  form  of  government  they 
shall  have.  'Wliat  is  Involved  here  is  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  seir-detennlnatlou  which  they 
tb.emselves  must  applv.  We  have  every  con- 
fidence in  the  people  of  ItJ:ly.  We  "know 
th.'t  tl-ey  Will  work  out  thnr  own  destiny 
in  keeping  with  tlie  best  democratic  tradi- 
tions ui  the  Sicilian  Vc^peis,  of  the  Renais- 
sance, of  GalUec  and  Christopher  Columbus, 
of  the  maiiyr."  of  the  five  days  of  Milan,  cf 
the  defense  of  Venice,  of  the  legionary  heroes 
of  Garibaldi,  and  of  the  unification  of  Italy. 

The  forces  of  the  Italian  mass-s  set  in  mo- 
tion on  th'  25th  cl.iy  of  July  will  restore 
Italy  to  tiie  family  of  nations  as  a  great  demo- 
cratic nation. 

We  sa;  with  the  President  of  the  United 
State.-,  Italy  will  reconstitute  herself.  It 
will  be  the  people  of  Italy  v.-ho  will  do  that, 
chuosmg  their  own  government  in  accordance 
with  the  basic  democratic  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality." 


What  Is  Motive  of  0.  W.  I.  in  Russian- 
Polish  Dispute? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican public  admires  the  great  courage 
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and  unstinting  sacrifices  of  Russia's 
army  and  her  people.  When  the  history 
of  this  devastating  war  is  written,  Rus- 
sia will  be  given  full  credit  as  the  nation 
that  stopped  the  ruthless  onslaught  of 
Hitler  and  started  him  on  the  road  to 
defeat.  We  cherish  the  friends"hip  of 
the  Russian  people,  and  we  gloat  in  num- 
bering the  Russians  among  our  allies. 

Poland  and  her  people  are  also  our 
courageous  allies.  Polish  soldiers  and 
fliers  are  proving  gallant  Allied  com- 
rades-in-arms on  the  battlefronts  of 
the  world.  Why.  then,  is  the  Office  of 
War  Information  conducting  a  survey 
among  the  Polish  people  of  the  Nation, 
submitting  to  them  a  list  of  leading  ques- 
tions all  tending  to  strain  existing  rela- 
tions among  Poland,  Russia,  and  our- 
selves? This  is  a  time  for  unity  and  un- 
derstanding. The  Russian-Polish  dis- 
pute weakens  the  alliance  between  the 
United  Nations,  and  thus  hinders  mo- 
bilization of  all  forces  for  the  winning 
cf  the  war  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Settlement  of  this  dispute  and  re^stab- 
lishment  of  normal  Russian-Polish  dip- 
lomatic relations  on  the  basis  of  equahty 
of  both  parties  is  an  urgent  call  of  the 
hour. 

Let  us  awaken.  O.  W.  I.!  Let  us  work 
In  harmony  with  our  allies,  not  against 
each  other. 

I  am  happy  to  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  editorial  comments  on  this 
vital  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
August  27.  1943,  issue  of  the  Pitts- 
burczanin,  the  leading  American-Polish 
weekly.  Vic  Alski,  editor  and  publisher, 
is  an  outstanding  American,  and  al- 
though he  is  a  registered  Republican. 
Mr.  Alski  i.s  a  great  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  his  foreign  policy: 

WHAT    IS    MOTIVE   OF   O.    W.    I  ? 

Not  cnly  the  Poli-sh  language  press  but  the 
American  press  as  well,  was  greatly  stirred  by 
a  suspicious  survey,  or  lather  an  investiga- 
tion, conducted  on  the  Polish  question  in 
various  larger  Cities  with  considerable  Polish 
population,  and  among  others.  In  Pittsburgh. 
Of  marlied  pro-Soviet  tendencies,  this  curlcus 
survey  was  conducted  by  the  "National  Opin- 
ion Resrarch  Center.  University  of  Denver," 
although  as  stated  by  Elmer  Davis,  Chief 
of  the  OSRce  cf  War  In!crmation,  it  was  done 
on  the  rt  quest  of  the  O.  W.  I. 

When  about  a  week  ago  we  learned  that 
two  women  from  New  York  cpencd  offices 
in  the  William  Penn  Hotel  in  Pittsburgh 
and  are  cngr.glng  Polish  women  to  conduct 
some  ••mysterious"  survey  among  the  Polish 
community,  n.uurally  we  became  interested 
in  this  activity.  Shortly  after,  we  acquired 
the  4-page  questionnaire  together  with  the 
special  instructions  for  the  investigators  and 
everything  seemed  to  point  that  this  action 
was  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviets 
and  againbt  Po:and  and.  to  a  certain  extent, 
against  the  United  States. 

We  admit  frankly  that  after  reading  this 
highly  provocative  questionnaire,  in  which 
we  even  suspected  Communist-incited  prop- 
aganda, our  first  impulse  was  to  call  this  sur- 
vey to  the  attention  of  the  local  office  of  the 
F.  B.  I.  On  second  thought,  we  decided  to 
Inquire  at  the  source  and  Invited  Mrs. 
yi'visnker,  of  New  York,  the  director  of  this 
survey,  to  our  cffi-e.  In  contradiction  to 
the   statement  made  later  by  Elmer  Davis, 


this  lady  assured  us  that  this  Is  a  private 
survey  of  the  National  Opinion  Research  Cen- 
ter, assisted  by  the  O.  W.  I.;  after  pointing 
out  to  her  a  series  of  tendentlonal  and  obvi- 
ously antagonistic  to  the  Polish  cause  and 
highly  Insulting  to  the  Polish -American 
questions,  she  continued  to  maintain  that 
this  survey  Is  being  conducted  "impartially" 
and  its  only  aim  is  to  ascertain  Polish  opinion 
for  further  "studies."  However,  she  could 
not  enlighten  us  as  to  who  was  going  to  bene- 
fit by  this  opinion. 

The  reason  for  secrecy  in  this  survey,  as 
explained  by  Mrs.  Yl'visaker,  a  member  of 
the  O.  W.  I.  from  New  York,  was  the  desire 
to  gather  the  most  "unbiased  public  opinion" 
which  could  not  be  attained  once  it  was 
publicized  in  the  Polish  press.  Yet  cur  vis- 
itor could  not  advise  us  as  to  the  reason  for 
such  questions  as: 

••What  do  you  think  about  the  question 
of  Poland's  future?  Eto  you  feel  it  should 
be  decided  now  or  should  wait  until  the  war 
Is  won?" 

■••  •  "Do  you  think  Poland  should 
have  about  the  same  boundaries  as  before 
the  war  or  do  you  think  they  should  be  dif- 
ferent in  some  way?" 

"A.  In  what  way  should  they  be  different? 
What  particular  territory  should  Poland  get 
or  what  should  It  give  up?" 

"Which  one  of  these  four  things  comes 
closest  to  what  you  think  the  United  States 
should  do  about  Poland  after  the  war? 

"D.  Guarantee  a  fair  territorial  settlement 
for  Poland,  even  if  it  means  fighting  Russia." 
Disregarding  such  tendentlonal  posies  as, 
"Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  any  land 
that  used  to  belong  to  Czechoslovakia  was 
taken  over  by  Poland  around  the  time  the 
war  started?"  or  •Stalin  said  not  long  ago 
that  he  wants  a  strong  Poland  after  the  war. 
Do  you  think  he  really  meant  this?"  The 
crowning  point  of  this  unbiased  survey  are 
the  questions; 

"14,  Do  you  think  the  Polish  Government 
in  exile  really  represents  the  Polish  people  or 
do  you  think  it  represents  only  certain  groups 
of  Poles?" 

"15.  Do  you  think  the  Government  in  exiU 
is  doing  all  it  can  to  help  win  the  war  or  do 
you  think  it  could  be  doing  a  lot  more?  " 
And  finally,  the  most  incredible: 
"16.  Which  ot  these  do  you  think  would  be 
best  as  Poland's  official  representative  at  the 
peace  conference:  A  man  born  and  raised  in 
Poland,  a  Polish-American,  or  an  American 
who  is  not  of  Polish  descent?  ' 

Theie  isn't  a  slightest  doubt  that,  due  to 
the  construction  of  this  questionnaire,  an 
uneducated  person,  or  one  who  does  not 
orient  himself  quickly,  will  inadvertently  re- 
ply in  the  favor  of  the  Soviets  if  we  only  point 
to  the  question,  •  •  •  •If  the  allies  win 
the  war,  who  do  you  think  will  have  the  most 
to  say  in  writing  the  peace  treaty?"  •  •  • 
where  in  the  first  place  we  find  Russia,  then 
England,  and  In  the  third  place  only  the 
United  States. 

When  you  further  consider  that  this  survey 
Is  anonymous,  and  In  other  communtles,  al- 
legedly pro-Soviet  sympathizers  were  engaged 
to  conduct  same,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  re- 
frain from  the  supposition  that  the  aim  Is 
rather  in  favor  of  some  undercover  commu- 
nistic propaganda  and  evidently  antagonistic 
to  the  Polish  cause. 

As  far  as  Pittsburgh  Is  concerned.  In  all 
fairness  It  must  be  stated  that  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  If  there  were  any  ulterior  mo- 
I  tives  on  the  part  of  the  arrangers,  they  com- 
!  pletely  backfired.  By  a  strange  coincidence, 
the  ladies  engaged  here,  on  the  average  highly 
Intelligent  women,  would  never  permit  them- 
selves to  be  used  as  tools  of  communistic 
propaganda,  and  conscientiously  noted  the 
replies  received.    And  to  the  credit  of  the 


Polish  community  it  must  be  stated — as  as- 
certained from  the  Information  received — 
in  almost  95  percent  of  the  answers  to  the 
questionnaire,  they  have  proven  themselves 
as  enlightened  citizens  who  place  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States  on  the  first  plan  and 
next  to  It  Poland,  without  any  admixtiue 
and  much  less,  of  the  communistic  brand 

One  should  also  bear  In  mli:d  that  this 
whole  miscarried  investigation  Is  quite  an 
expensive  plaything  to  the  pockets  of  the 
ta:;payers.  The  cost  of  printing  two  kinds — 
in  Polish  and  In  English — of  4-liage  ques- 
tionnaires, the  transportation  and  several  day 
stay  of  directors  from  New  Yoik.  rental  of 
offices  In  William  Penn  Hotel,  etc.  etc..  engag- 
ing several  (we  believe  the  amount  was  15) 
investigators,  who  for  securing  400  replies 
were  paid  $60  each,  plus  6  cents  per  mile  fcr 
traveling  expenses:  all  In  all.  In  Pittsburgh 
alone  the  cost  will  amount  to  several  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Multiply  this  by  larger 
centers  as  Buffalo,  Detroit.  New  York,  and 
Chicago,  where  very  likely  a  larger  personnel 
was  necessary,  this  survey  will  cost  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  which  at  present  cou'.d 
be  used  to  better  advantage  In  tlie  conduct 
of  the  war. 

This  unsavory  Investigation  had  its  one 
humorous  side  and  another,  exceptionally  un- 
pleasant to  us.  American  citizens. 

To  the  humorous  category  one  can  count 
question  No.  8:  "Havv,  you  ever  h?ard  of 
Colonel  Matuszewski?  " 

Of  course,  the  question  referred  to  the 
anti-Polish  Government  refugee.  Col.  Ignacy 
Matuszewski  But  since  his  activities  are 
almost  exclusively  known  to  only  a  small 
group  of  the  Intelligentsia— who  were  ex- 
cluded in  the  survey — according  to  the  In- 
formation received  by  the  Investigators,  the 
answers  to  this  question  were  almost  identi- 
cal, namely: 

•Sure  I  know  Teddy  Matuszewski.  the  well- 
known  realtor  and  able  secretary  of  the 
Central  Council  of  Polish  Organizations  of 
Pittsburgh,  but  I  never  knew  that  he  is  s 
colonel." 

The  regrettable  side  of  this  whole  affair 
is,  that  it  first  received  its  publicity  and  in 
their  cwn  light,  in  the  anti-Roosevelt  and  of 
the  net  far  distant  past  anti-Polish  news- 
papers of  McCormicks  and  Pattersons  in  Chi- 
cago. New  York,  and  Washington,  who  alleg- 
edly surmise  in  this  survey  the  Initial  steps 
for  the  1»44  presidential  campaign  and  the 
desire  for  sounding  out  the  opinion  of  the 
Polish  Americans  as  to  a  fourth  term  for 
President  Roosevelt.  In  this  respect,  it  was 
a  most  deplorable  disservice  to  the  Polish 
cause.  President  Roosevelt  Is  too  deeply  en- 
grossed with  Important  pregnant  matters  to 
win  the  war  to  worry  about  sounding  out  the 
opinion  of  the  Polish  Americans,  as  to  his 
chances  for  a  fourth  term.  And  as  far  as 
that  goes,  neither  Roosevelt,  nor  those  close 
to  him,  need  any  surveys  as  to  the  feelings 
of  Polish  Americans.  They  all  know  very 
well  that  the  Polish  Americans  were,  are  and 
will  be  loyal  to  President  Roosevelt;  that 
they  see  In  him  the  greatest  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
sincerest  and  unwavering  friend  of  the 
Polish  cause,  and  they  know  also  that 
whether  President  Roosevelt  announces  his 
candidacy  for  the  fourth  term,  or  due  to  the 
International  situation  is  drafted  by  the 
entire  Nation,  he  can  be  sure  that  the  Polish 
vote.  Democratic,  as  well  as.  Republican,  will 
go  100  percent  for  Franklin  Delano  Rooeevelt. 
This  win  not  be  changed,  neither  by  the 
unfortunate  activities  of  the  O.  W.  I.,  nor  by 
the  intrigues  and  Insinuations  ot  antl-Roose- 
velt  McCormick  newspapers. 
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Address  by  tbc  Hooorablc  Sam  Rayboni, 
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entation of  an  Honorary  Degree  at  East 
Texas  Slate  Teachers  Colleffe,  Com- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


or  icAssACHrsrrra 

IN  THS  HOU8I  OF  REPRISIirTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro.  I  include  the  following  address: 

President  Whitley.  ex-stt«lciiu  of  the 
Mayo  College,  my  fellow  countrymen,  I  thtnk 
you.  Dr.  Whitley,  for  your  generous  words. 
and  ftlao  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  have  been  kind  enough  to 
come  here  and  participate  in  these  ceremo- 
nies, and  want  to  thank  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  who  had  any  part  in  theee  arrange- 
menu.  They  have  devoted  their  time  and 
their  energy  without  stint.  I  am  glad  to  be 
bark  home  at  any  time,  and  especially  am  I 
glad  to  be  In  Commerce  on  this  occasion. 
Toil  have  done  me  great  honor  and  I  have 
come  to  thank  you  for  It.  To  have  a  likeness 
of  ma  hung  In  these  halls  that  are  already 
historic  and  will  become  more  so  is  a  recog- 
nition that  touches  me  deeply  and  for  which 
to  my  last  day  I  shall  feel  toward  ycu  an 
undying  gratitude.  To  be  back  on  this  hill 
after  all  these  years  brings  to  me  a  satis- 
faction that  words  cannot  put  into  expres- 
sion Here  are  clustered  memories  that  are 
sweet  and  everlasting.  When  I  left  here. 
many  new  living  and  many  dead  wished  mc  a 
safe  Journey  That  Journey  to  now  has  been 
a  safe  one  and.  if  you  will  pardon  me.  in  a 
measure  a  succeesful  one.  If  I  can  put  into 
the  last  port  in  the  same  safety,  I  will  be 
happy  and  satisfied. 

How  great  it  is  to  be  a  cltlsen  and  to  have 
tile  privilege  of  residing  In  a  country  like 
this  where  liberty  Is  still  secure  and 
democracy  is  still  safe.  A  country  that  Is  fit 
to  live  in  is  a  country  worth  fighting  for. 
The  sons  of  America  are  flghttpg  and  dying 
for  this  country  in  order  that  you  and  I  and 
they  may.  in  the  future,  have  a  decent  place 
In  which  to  live.  They  fight  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  firesides,  yea.  our  very 
civilization  itself. 

When  the  men  who  help  to  run  the  Axis 
need  advice  they  go  to  Adolf  Hitler.  When 
Adolf  Hitler  needs  it  he  goes  to  a  hideaway 
on  the  top  of  a  tall  mountain  and  consults 
his  Intuitions.  Here  In  this  country,  when 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  feels  that 
need  it  goes  home  to  Its  people. 

Thank  Ood.  this  is  our  way.  Here,  among 
our  home  folks,  we — the  Members  of  that 
OongreflS — find  the  helping  hand  that  only 
a  donocracy  can  hold  out  to  Its  leaders. 
Here  we  are  the  students,  not  the  masters. 
We  get  t\UUon.  not  Intuition. 

In  the  past,  through  my  SI  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  I 
have  mingled  the  pleasure  of  renewing  old 
friendships  with  the  business  of  ILndlng  out 
what  my  people  want.  Today  the  sight  of 
friendly  faces  back  home,  the  clasp  of  fa- 
miliar hands,  are  as  dear  to  me  as  ever. 

But  this  time,  for  me  and  for  each  of  my 
630  colleagues  of  the  Congress  who  are  now 

fettered  through   the   Nation,   the   home- 


coming Is  a  little  different.  This  time  we 
have  come  to  you  on  business,  100  percent. 
And,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  first  items  of 
that  business  is  to  take  stock  of  ourselves 
and  what  we  have  done  toward  winning  the 
war,  calmly,  clearly,  with  the  windows  of  our 
national  house  open  and  the  smoke  of  poli- 
tics swept  from  the  air. 

We  are  here  given  the  opportunity  to  come 
to  a  better  understanding  of  ourselves  as  a 
fighting  nation.  And  it  is  only  by  reaching 
this  kind  of  understanding,  man  for  man, 
neighbor  for  neighbor,  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  work  l>e8t  together,  to  knuckle  down 
quietly  to  the  Job  that  remains  to  be  done 
here  at  home  while  our  boys  are  winning 
this  war  abroad.  That,  fellow  Americans,  is 
our  opportunity.    Let  us  make  the  most  of  It. 

Overseas,  our  part  in  the  fight  goes  well. 
Under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who  has  long 
been  In  the  habit  of  going  to  his  people- 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — our  armed  forces 
and  those  of  our  allies  are  steadily,  surely, 
closing  in  on  the  enemy.  We  have  been 
hitting  hard  in  north  Africa,  in  Sicily,  In 
Italy,  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  all  along 
the  hazardous  routes  by  sea  to  those  battle 
arenas.  No  matter  how  many  more  blows 
we  shall  have  to  strike,  we  are  out  to  crush 
fascism,  and  we  are  out  in  force.  A  thing 
of  evil  is  at  bay,  and  we  are  set  for  the  kill 

But  what  of  this  other  battle  line?  This 
noisy,  squabble-ridden  front  at  home,  where, 
so  we  are  told,  there  has  been  too  much 
criticism,  too  much  bickering,  too  many  rifts 
and  recriminations.  Here  on  this  front  the 
private  speaks  his  mind  without  waiting  for 
the  general  to  get  out  of  earshot.  That  Is 
his  right.  That  is  one  of  the  rights  we  are 
fighting  to  save,  and  Americans  have  not 
hesitated  to  exercise  it — now  or  In  any  other 
war  we  have  fought. 

Don't  mistake  me.  Criticism  Is  one  thing, 
grumbling  another.  Just  as  the  men  who 
fly  our  planes  into  battle  have  to  cope  with 
the  sabotage  of  those  little  fellows  they 
call  gremlins,  so  we  too,  working  behind 
the  lines,  have  our  own  breed,  our  saboteurs 
of  the  spirit.  A  fit  name  for  them,  I  think, 
is  grumlins. 

The  grumlln  is  a  fellow  who  drinks  his 
morning  orange  Juice,  eats  his  cereal  and 
his  two  eggs  and  toast  while  he  loolcs  at 
pictures  in  the  newspapers  propped  before 
him — a  picture  of  a  smiling  American  boy 
who  has  had  his  arm  blasted  of!  In  the  gun 
turret  of  a  Flying  Fortress  over  the  Jungles 
of  New  Guinea,  a  picture  of  another  lad  who 
had  had  two  aircraft  carriers  shot  out  frrm 
under  him,  and,  chin  up  and  chest  cut,  is 
now  going  back  for  more.  And,  as  he  sips 
his  coffee,  this  grimilin  feels  sorry  for  him- 
self and  fusses  at  his  wife  because  she  has 
used  up  all  the  red  stamps  and  can't  serve 
him  any  bacon! 

Yes:  we  have  our  grumlins  But  the  grum- 
lln does  not  hold  the  same  position  in  this 
country  that  he  has  gained  in  Germany  or 
Italy.  Here  in  America  he  is  a  minority  party. 
Probably  not  one  American  in  a  hundred  is  a 
griimlln.  We  Imagine  there  are  more  because 
the  main  features  of  the  grumlln  are  a  big 
mouth  and  a  loud  voice.  One  grumlln  can 
make  more  noise  than  99  Americans  who  are 
busy  using  their  strength  on  the  Job  of  win- 
ning this  war.  And  so,  when  they  set  up  their 
chonjs  we  are  fooled  sometimes  into  thinking 
that  they  are  in  the  majority.  Let  us  not  be 
deceived  by  that  chorus.  Let  us  not  be  lured 
into  it.  Rather  let  us  keep  before  our  minds 
the  pictures — the  boyish  grin  of  a  young 
American  who  has  gone  through  hell  for  his 
coxmtry  and  has  had  his  arm  shot  off  in  a 
Kylng  Fortress,  the  sailor  lad  who  has  lived 
through  two  sinkings  and  is  going  back  to  sea. 

But  there  are  the  critics,  too.  Those  who, 
though  they  are  not  grousing  about  personal 
sacrlfloes  still  do  not  like  the  way  we  are  fight- 
ing the  war.   Much  of  this  criticism  has  been 


helpful.  But  speech  is  free  In  this  country. 
A  commodity  that  is  free  has  a  price  of  zero. 
And  sometimes  it  is  overpriced  at  that  figure. 
Sometimes,  while  we  are  trying  to  work  to- 
gether toward  a  common  goal,  we  seem  to  be 
listening  to  a  symphony  of  sour  notes.  We 
become  confused,  distracted.  And  when  this 
happens  it  Is  time  to  tone  c'.own  the  volume 
of  this  sound  and  fury  and  make  a  calm,  con- 
sidered appraisal  of  the  tremendous  piece  of 
work  which  we  call  our  war  effort. 

The  measure  of  a  nation's  war  effort  cannot 
be  shown  at  once  in  the  field  of  actual  com- 
bat. There  is  always  a  time  gap.  Upon  what 
we  do  now  depends  much  of  the  showing  in 
combat  which  our  armed  forces  will  make  a 
year  from  now.  In  t^e  same  way  the  hitting 
power  of  this  country  today  is  the  yardstick 
by  which  we  can  fairly  measure  the  work  we 
did  in  preparing  ourselves,  beginning  2  or  8 
yeaw  back. 

Kow  gocd  was  that  Job.'  Do  you  want  the 
real  measure,  the  one  that  counts?  Then 
look  at  north  Africa,  at  Sicily,  at  the  Solo- 
mons. Look  at  the  tanks  and  planes  that 
are  performing  so  magnificently  on  that  long 
battle  line  where  four  millions  of  Nazis  have 
been  stopped  cold — yes,  and  as  I  speak,  rolled 
back— by  our  Allies,  the  Russians.  They  are 
stopped  cold  now.  They  will  be  stepped  a 
little  colder  a  few  months  from  now.  Amer- 
ican tanks,  American  planes,  are  on  the  Job 
there.  Or  look  at  the  Ruhr,  at  Cologne, 
Hamburg,  Dusseldorf,  Kiel— that  long  tracery 
of  rubble  that  was  once  the  backbone  of 
Adolf  Hitler's  war  machine.  Look  at  the 
phot<5s  of  dead  Japs  on  New  Georgia  Island, 
Guadalcanal,  Attu.  There,  in  these  pictures 
of  1943,  you  have  the  real  story  of  what 
America  did   In   1940  and   1941. 

Of  course,  mistakes  were  made.  Of  course, 
Judgments  went  wrong.  But  looking  back  on 
them  now,  I  do  not  think  the  worst  of  our 
misjudgments  were  as  wide  of  the  mark  as 
the  dire  prophecies  of  the  critics  who  deplored 
them.  The  noise  those  alarmists  produced 
almost  drowned  out  the  factory  whistles. 
The  result  was  that  In  those  years  when  our 
mighty  war  machine  was  coming  out  c-  blue- 
print, this  Nation  had  almost  forgotten  its 
own  strength.  We  were  building  better  than 
we  knew. 

I  think  we  are  still,  in  1943,  building  bet- 
ter than  we  know.  Yes,  it  is  a  long  war  and 
a  hard  one.  We  agree  with  the  headlines 
that  warn  us  of  this.  We  agree  that  there 
Is  still  more  we  must  do  to  shorten  it.  We 
do  not  waste  breath  trying  to  shout  down  the 
i  symphony  of  sour  notes.  But  back  of  it  all, 
quietly,  steadily,  the  people  of  Americ-  go  on 
making  the  tools  of  warfare,  building  the 
strength  of  their  Nation,  doing  the  things 
that  are  going  to  count  when  our  boys  meet 
the  enemy  on  tomorrow's  battleground.  We 
promised  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  America 
tliat  their  sons  would  never  be  sent  to  battle 
until  they  were  the  best  trained  soldiers 
that  the  United  States  ever  sent  forth  and 
had  in  their  hands  the  most  complete  equip- 
ment for  defending  themselves,  and  for 
fighting  the  enemy,  of  any  soldiers  who  ever 
went  to  battle  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
That  we  have  done. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  grumlins  who  do 
not  know  enough  to  care,  and  of  the  hecklers 
who  do  not  care  enough  to  know,  I  offer 
eight  points,  things  to  remember  about  our 
war  effort  which  may  help  to  cure  their  re- 
spective ailments.     Here  is  my  list: 

1.  The  United  States  Army  has  sent  abroad 
the  largest  overseas  force  of  any  nation  in 
history  and,  to  date,  after  months  of  service 
and  Important  gains  in  combat,  shows  the 
smallest  losses  In  proportion.  Our  men  over- 
seas now  number  more  than  2,000.000.  In 
transporting  them,  our  total  losses  to  the 
U-boats  have  been  fewer  than  700  men. 
That  army  is  tough  and  well  outfitted  with 
steel.    In  the  First  World  War,  we  provided 


1  piece  of  artillery  for  every  1.100  .soldiers. 
Today  there  is  1  piece  of  artillery  for  every 
48  soldiers.  As  a  further  and  more  specific 
example,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
America's  armament  industry  has  turned  out 
about  160,000  large  caliber  artillery  for  our 
ground  armies,  nearly  1.300.000  machine  guns, 
and  5.000,000  rlfies  and  submachine  guns. 
We  have  made  165,000.000  rounds  of  artillery 
ammunition,  not  including  ammunition  for 
naval  guns.  Our  ordnance  plants  have  so  far 
produced  the  astronomical  figure  of  22,0C0,- 
000,000  rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition — 
enough  to  enable  our  forces  to  fire  1,500  bul- 
lets at  every  soldier  in  the  Axis  armies. 

2.  Our  Navy  has  added,  since  January  1  of 
this  year,  200  new  warships.  For  every  fight- 
ing ship  that  we  had  at  the  end  of  1942,  we 
shall  have  2  such  ships  by  the  end  of  1943. 
In  other  words,  within  a  single  year  we  are 
doubling  the  numerical  strength,  and  more 
than  doubling  the  hitting  power  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

3.  The  Air  Forces  of  our  Army  and  Navy 
have  been  increased  by  more  than  64,000 
planes  m  the  past  12  months.  The  new 
planes  added  to  the  Navy  in  the  first  7 
months  of  1943  alone  doubled  the  entire 
number  in  service  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

4.  We  are  winning  the  fight  on  the  U-boat. 
With  better  weapons  at  sea.  and  bigger  at- 
tacks on  the  bases  a.'^hore,  we  have  already 
taken  the  profit  out  of  Germany's  submarine 
warfare. 

5.  For  the  greatest  overseas  force  the  world 
has  ever  known,  we  now  have  a  transport  ve- 
hicle and  an  air  umbrella  to  match.  To  give 
you  some  idea  of  what  this  means  in  the 
transportation  of  a  single  item — gasoline — 
Gen.  Jimmy  Doolittle  says  that  in  1  day  the 
operations  of  his  Air  Force  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean consumed  1,100,000  gallons,  enough  to 
fill  70.000  automobile  tanks  here  In  Texas,  if 
we  were  filling  them  up  in  Texas  instead  of 
knocking  them  out  in  Italy.  " 

6.  Our  food  supply,  for  our  cwn  use  and 
for  our  allies.  Is  the  greatest  ever  amassed 
by  any  nation  in  history.  And  our  farmers 
are  planting  still  more  heavily.  These  farm- 
ers and  farmer's  wives  are  not  only  giving 
their  sons  but  they  are  doing  their  part  in 
this  great  effort  of  production. 

7.  In  the  matter  of  price  control,  after 
all  the  fussing  within  and  around  the  O.  P.  A., 
too  much  fussing,  a  great  many  mistakes, 
many  things  done  in  the  wrong  way,  we  find 
these  revealing  facts:  That  the  total,  over-all 
cost  of  living  in  America  in  the  forty-fourth 
month  of  the  first  World  War  was  40  percent 
above  the  level  at  the  start  of  that  war, 
August  of  1914.  And  that  In  the  forty- 
fourth  month  of  the  second  World  War,  the 
cost  of  living  has  arisen  26  percent  above  the 
start  of  this  war,  September  1939.  Up  40  In 
the  last  war,  up  26  In  this  one.  The  com- 
plalners  have  opened  all  the  stops  of  their 
grlpe-crgans  on  this  subject  of  price  control. 

No  one  wanted  price  control  and  we  would 
never  have  had  it  unless  it  had  been  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing where  the  common  man  could  eat,  and  to 
prevent  run-away  inflation  which  would  have 
been  destructive  to  us  all,  but  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  we  have  been  denied  few 
things  under  rationing.  Many  have  com- 
plained about  the  lack  of  all  the  sugar  and 
coffee  and  meat  that  they  wanted  to  eat.  I 
have  a  simple  answer  in  the  form  of  a  story 
that  I  think  fits  the  complainers. 

A  lady  who  clerks  in  a  store  was  telling  of  a 
man  who  came  in,  bitterly  complaining  that 
he  could  not  get  all  of  everything  he  wanted. 
She  finally  said  to  him.  "My  friend,  do  you 
have  a  son  in  the  Army?"  The  man  answered 
"No."  She  said  to  him.  "I  have  a  son  in  the 
South  Pacific,  and  two  nephews  that  I  love 
like  sons  in  north  Africa.  They  are  probably 
in  Sicily  now.  I  am  willing  to  do  without 
-some  of  these  things,  or  all  of  them,  that 
these  boys  and  other  millions  of  boys  may 


have  what  they  need  to  keep  them  strong 
and  well."  That  should  be  the  spirit  of  every 
American . 

8.  The  fitness  of  cur  fighting  men — and 
I  am  sure  that  for  this  Item  every  American 
will  give  his  thanks  to  the  God  that  watches 
over  those  we  hold  dear — the  fitness  of  our 
boys,  as  reported  by  experts,  scientifically 
studying  it,  surpasses  that  of  any  other  fight- 
ers, including  o\ir  own  in  past  wars.  Today 
the  average  American  soldier  eats  better, 
sleeps  better.  Is  trained  better,  hears,  sees, 
marches,  and  breathes  better  than  he  did  in 
1917.  He  LB  almost  an  inch  taller,  nearly  10 
pounds  heavier. 

These  are  the  solid  realities,  these  the  si- 
lent headlines  out  of  which  the  story  of 
victory  will  one  day  be  written.  That  day 
still  lies  beyond  a  horizon  of  more  blood, 
more  sweat,  more  tears.  So  long  as  there 
remains  a  single  enemy  line  to  be  stormed, 
so  long  as  the  life  of  a  single  American  sol- 
dier Is  Imperiled,  we  at  home  cannot  afford 
to  be  complacent.  In  the  knowledge  of  what 
we  have  done,  we  find  new  strength  of  heart, 
the  will  to  go  on  doing  still  more;  and  it  is 
in  this  spirit  that  1  have  ventured  to  list 
these  eight  accomplished  strides  on  our  way 
to  victory.  They  are  the  combined  works  of 
a  people  and  Its  Government,  a  free  people, 
a  democratic  form  of  government.  They  are 
the  measure  of  a  strength  greater  than  we 
ourselves  have  understood:  a  leadership  ful- 
filling in  battle,  the  hopes  of  its  people: 
a  people  answering,  behind  the  lines,  the  call 
of  Us  leaders.  Only  let  the  faith  be  kept, 
and  against  this  people,  this  Government,  no 
enemy  can  endure 

One  more  word  and  I  am  through.  We 
must  and  we  will  win  this  war.  I  am  today 
thinking  of  what  kind  of  a  world  the  future 
holds  for  us  and  all  people  throughout  the 
world  who  love  liberty.  But  we  must  not 
forget  our  obligations  of  today  or  tomorrow. 
We  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  nation  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  must  not  forget  that  we 
must  do  a  man's  part  In  the  world's  great 
work  of  peace.  We  must  not  stick  our  heads 
In  the  sand  and  forget  our  obligations  to  help 
In  bringing  about  an  enduring  peace.  Civili- 
zation cannot  stand  a  shock  like  that  which 
we  are  passing  now,  every  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Unless  we  build  on  solid  foundations 
for  permanent  peace,  we  will  have  failed  this 
day  and  generation  but  I  have  the  hope  to 
believe  that  our  people  and  the  people  allied 
with  us  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  earth  will  pull  together  to  preserve 
civilization  and  make  the  world  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live. 


Address  by  the  President  to  the  Canadian 
Parliament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  15, 1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  to  the  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  on  August  25,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Your  Excellency,  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, my  good  friends  and  neighbors  of  the 


Dominion  of  Canada.  It  was  exactly  5  yean 
ago  last  Wednesday  that  I  came  to  Canada 
to  receive  the  high  honor  of  a  degree  at 
Queen's  University.  On  that  occasion — 1 
year  before  the  invasion  of  Poland,  3  year* 
before  Pearl  Harbor — I  said: 

"We  in  the  Americas  are  no  longer  a  far- 
away continent,  to  which  the  eddies  of  con- 
troversies beyond  the  seas  could  bring  no 
Interest  or  no  harm.  Instead,  we  in  the 
Americas  have  become  a  consideration  to 
every  propaganda  office  and  to  every  general 
staff  t>eyond  the  seas.  The  vast  amount  of 
our  resources,  the  vigor  of  our  commerce, 
and  the  strength  of  our  men  have  made  tis 
vital  factors  in  world  peace  wiiether  we  chocs* 
it  or  not." 

We  did  not  choose  this  war — and  that 
"we"  includes  each  and  every  one  of  the 
United  Nations. 

War  was  violently  forced  upon  us  by  crim- 
inal aggressors  who  measure  their  standards 
of  morality  by  the  extent  of  the  death  and 
the  destruction  that  they  can  inflict  upon 
their  neighbors. 

In  this  war,  Canadians  and  Americans  have 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder— as  our  men  and 
our  women  and  our  children  have  worked  to- 
gether and  played  together  In  happier  times 
of  peace. 

Today,  in  devout  gratitude,  we  are  celebrat- 
ing a  brilliant  victory  won  by  British  and 
Canadian  and  American  fighting  men  in 
Sicily. 

Today,  we  rejoice  also  in  another  event  for 
which  we  need  not  apologize.  A  year  ago 
Japan  occupied  several  of  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands on  our  side  of  the  ocean  and  made  a 
great  to-do  about  the  invasion  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  I  regret  to  say  that  some 
Americans  and  some  Canadians  wished  o\u 
Governments  to  withdraw  from  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean  campaigns  and  di- 
I  vert  all  our  vast  supplies  and  strength  to 
the  removal  of  the  Japs  from  a  few  rocky 
specks  in  the  North  Pacific. 

Today,  our  wiser  councils  have  maintained 
our  efforts  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  China  Seas  and  the  South- 
west Pacific  with  ever-growing  contributions; 
and  in  the  Northwest  Pacific  a  relatively 
small  campaign  has  been  assisted  by  the 
Japs  themselves  in  the  elimination  of  that 
last  Jap  from  Attu  and  Kiska.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  Japs  never  surrender;  their 
headlong  retreat  satisfies  us  just  as  well. 

Great  councils  are  being  held  here  on  the 
free  and  honored  soil  of  Canada — councils 
which  look  to  the  future  conduct  of  this 
war  and  to  the  years  of  building  a  new 
progress  for  mankind. 

To  these  councils  Canadians  and  Amer- 
icans alike  again  welcome  that  wise  and 
good  and  gallant  gentleman,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  BrlUln. 

Mr.  King,  my  old  friend,  may  I  through 
you  thank  the  people  of  Canada  for  their 
hospitality  to  all  of  us.  Your  course  and 
mine  have  run  so  closely  and  affectionately 
during  these  many  long  years  that  this 
meeting  adds  another  link  to  that  chain. 
I  have  always  felt  at  home  in  Canada  and 
you,  I  think,  have  always  felt  at  home  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

During  the  past  few  days  in  Quet>ec,  the 
Combined  Staffs  have  been  sitting  around 
a  table — which  Is  a  good  custom — talking 
things  over,  discussing  ways  and  means,  in 
the  manner  of  friends,  in  the  manner  of 
partners,  and  may  I  even  say  in  the  manner 
of  members  of  the  same  family. 

We  have  talked  constructively  of  o\ir  com- 
mon purposes  In  this  war — of  ova  deter- 
mination to  achieve  victory  in  the  shortest 
possible  time— of  our  essential  cooperation 
with  our  great  and  brave  fighting  Allies. 

And  we  have  arrived,  harmoniously,  at 
certain  definite  conclusions.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  disclose  just  what  these 
conclusions  are.    But,  in  due  time,  we  shall 
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communicate  the  secret  inlonnatlon  of  the 
Quebec  Ck>nXereDoe  to  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan.  We  will  communicate  tbla  Inlorma- 
tlon  to  o\ir  enemies  in  the  only  language 
their  twUted  minds  seem  capable  of  under- 
standing 

Sometimes  I  wl&h  that  that  great  master  of 
IntulUon.  the  Nazi  leader,  could  have  been 
present  In  spirit  st  the  Quebec  Conference — 
I  am  thoroughly  glad  that  he  wasn't  there 
In  person.  If  he  and  his  generals  had  known 
oui  plans  they  would  have  realized  that  dis- 
cretion Is  still  the  better  part  of  valor  and 
that  surrender  would  pay  them  better  now 
than  later. 

The  evil  characteristic  that  makes  a  Nazi 
a  Nazi  Is  his  utter  Inability  to  understand 
and  therefore  to  respect  the  qualities  cr  the 
rights  of  his  fellowmen.  His  only  method  of 
dpaltng  with  bis  neighbor  Is  first  to  delude 
him  with  lies,  then  to  attack  him  treacher- 
ously, then  beat  him  down  and  step  on  him, 
and  then  either  kill  him  or  enslave  him. 
And  the  same  thing  ts  true  of  the  fanatical 
militarists  of  Japan. 

Because  their  own  Instincts  and  Impulses 
are  essentially  Inhuman,  our  enemies  simply 
cannot  comprehend  how  It  Is  that  decent, 
sensible  individual  human  beings  manage  to 
jet  along  together  and  live  together  as  neigh- 
bors. 

That  is  why  our  enemies  are  doing  their 
desperate  best  to  misrepresent  the  purposes 
and  the  results  of  this  Quebec  Conference. 
They  still  seek  to  divide  and  conquer  allies 
who  refuse  to  be  divided  Just  as  cheerfully  as 
they  reAise  to  be  conquered. 

We  spend  our  energies  and  our  resources 
and  the  very  lives  of  our  sons  and  daughters 
because  a  tiand  of  gangsters  in  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  declines  to  recognize  the  fim- 
damentals  of  decent,  human  conduct 

We  have  been  forced  to  call  out  what  we 
to  the  United  States  would  call  the  sheriffs 
posse  to  break  up  the  gang  In  order  that  gang- 
■teiism  may  be  eliminated  tn  the  community 
of  nations. 

Wa  are  making  sure — absolutely.  Irrevo- 
cably sure — that  this  time  the  lewon  Is 
drlTen  home  to  them  once  and  for  all.  Yes. 
'  we  are  going  to  be  rid  of  outlaws  this  time. 
Kvery  one  of  the  United  Nations  believes 
that  only  a  real  and  lasting  peace  can  Justify 
the  sacrifices  we  are  making,  and  our  una- 
nimity gives  us  confidence  in  seeking  that 
foal. 

It  ts  no  secret  that  at  Quebec  th^re  was 
much  talk  of  the  post-war  world.  That  dis- 
etisslon  was  doubtless  duplicated  simulta- 
neously In  dozens  of  nations  and  hundreds 
of  cities  and  among  millions  of  people. 

There  Is  a  longing  in  the  air.  It  Is  not  a 
longing  to  go  back  to  what  they  call  "the  good 
old  days."  I  hnve  distinct  reservations  as 
to  how  good  "the  good  old  days"  were.  I 
would  rather  believe  that  we  can  achieve  new 
and  better  days. 

Absolute  victory  In  this  war  will  give  greater 
opportunities  for  the  world  tjecause  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  in  Itself  Is  proof — certainly 
proving  to  all  of  us  up  here  that  concerted 
action  can  accomplish  thln^.  Surely  we  can 
make  strides  toward  a  freater  freedom  from 
want  than  the  world  has  yet  enjoyed.  Surely 
by  unanimous  action  In  driving  out  the  out- 
laws and  keeping  them  under  heel  forever, 
we  can  attain  a  freedom  from  fear  of 
violence. 

I  am  erertastlng !y  angry  only  at  those  who 
assert  Toclferotisly  that  the  fctir  freedoms 
and  the  Atlantic  Charter  are  nonsense  be- 
cause tbey  are  unattainable.  If  those  people 
had  lived  a  cantxiry  and  a  half  ago  they  would 
hava  angered  and  tald  that  the  Declaration 
of  Indapandenca  was  utter  piffle.  If  they 
had  llvad  nearly  a  thousand  years  a*o  they 
would  hava  latighed  oproarloualy  at  the  Ideate 
Of  MaCB*  OarU.  And  if  they  had  lived  sev- 
•val  thooaand  years  ago  they  would  have  de- 
rided lioaea  when  he  came  from  the  mountain 
With  tha  Ten  Oommandmenta. 


We  concede  that  these  great  teachings  are 
not  perfectly  lived  up  to  today,  but  I  would 
rather  be  a  builder  than  a  wrecker,  hoping 
always  that  the  structure  of  life  ts  gro\^lng. 
not  dyii%. 

May  the  destroyers  who  still  persist  In  our 
midst  decrease.  They,  like  some  of  our  ene- 
mies, have  a  long  road  to  travel  before  they 
accept  the  ethics  of  humanity. 

Some  day.  In  the  distant  future,  perhaps — 
but  some  day  It  is  certain — all  of  them  will 
remember  with  the  Master:  "Thou  shall  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Monsieur  le  Premier:  Ma  visite  k  la  villc 
hlBtorique  de  Quebec  rappelle  vlvement  a 
mon  esprit  que  le  Canada  est  une  nation 
fond^  sur  lunion  de  deux  grandes  races. 
L'harmonie  de  leur  association  dans  I'^galite 
peut  servir  d'exemple  a  I'liumanite  toute 
enti^re — ina  exemple  partout  dans  le  monde.' 


Our  American  CoostitatioDJiI  Common- 
wealth — Is  It  Passing? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


>  English  translation  of  the  previous  para-  I 
graph:  My  visit  to  the  old  city  of  Quebec  has  i 
recalled  vividly  to  my  mind  that  Canada  is  j 
a  nation  founded  on  a  union  of  two  great  I 
races.  The  harmony  of  their  equal  partner- 
ship Is  an  example  to  all  manltlnd — an  ex- 
ample everywhere  In  the  world. 


OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or   GXORGIA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  15,  1943 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  v^ry  able 
and  Informative  address  delivered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
McCarhan]  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises at  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  September  12,  1943.  The 
address  Is  entitled  "Our  American  Con- 
stitutional Commonwealth — Is  It  Pass- 
ing?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reverend  president,  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Georgetown  University,  honored  graduates, 
my  friends:  The  president  of  a  great  univer- 
tity  was  once  asked  the  question ;  "Why  is  it 
that  your  university  is  caiied  a  great  reserve  ir 
of  knowledge?"  To  which  he  answered :  "I 
don't  know,  unless  It  may  be  that  the  fresh- 
men bring  so  much  knowledge  In  and  the 
seniors  take  so  little  out." 

Although  I  am  being  facetious,  you  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  will  thlnlc  of 
that  expression  more  and  more  as  you  travel 
through  life. 

Reverend  president  and  members  of  the 
faculty.  I  would,  indeed,  be  short  in  my  px- 
presalon  of  gratitude  were  I  not  touched  by 
the  honor  that  has  been  conferred  upon  me 
today.  Of  all  the  Institutions  of  learning  in 
the  world.  I  would  have  chosen  this  honor 
from  the  hands  of  this  university.  And  so 
with  all  my  abiUty  by  human  language  to 
expreaa  my  feeling  here  today.  I  make  known 
my  gratitude  to  you  and  to  your  great  insti- 
tution. 

I  shall  take  this  honor  as  an  inspiration 
for  the  life  that  Is  mine  to  carry  on.  I  shall 
hold  It  sacred,  because  to  have  such  an  honor 
troni  thla  great  Institution  Impreaees  upon 


one  a  responsibility  demanding  ev«7  ounce 
of  his  energy. 

My  friends  of  the  graduating  class,  you 
today  go  out  into  a  world  of  trouble;  each 
of  you  in  civilian  clothes  for  the  last  time, 
perhaps,  for  some  months.  Regardless  of 
the  particular  school  from  which  you  gradu- 
ate, and  no  matter  where  your  footsteps  may 
lead  you  In  the  months  to  come,  it  behooves 
us  to  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
Americans,  and,  being  Americans,  remember 
that  your  brothers  are  in  arms  today  on  many 
battle  fronts  of  the  world.  You,  too.  wUl 
take  up  the  battle;  you.  too.  will  carry  on 
the  obligations:  but,  with  Gcd's  will,  you  will 
return  to  a  Nation  that  looks  to  you  In  the 
post-war  period  for  its  sustenance,  its  con- 
tlnuaticn,  and  its  future  guidance.  So  today, 
that  you  may  take  with  you  at  your  gradu- 
ating hour  some  of  the  things  that  are  in 
the  mind.=  of  those  who  carry  the  responsi- 
bility in  government.  I  have  attempted  to 
formulate  some  thoughts  that  might  Im- 
press upon  you  the  fineness  and  the  splendor 
of  the  Government  that  gave  you  freedom 
of  life.  Then  I  would  bring  to  your  attention 
a  lew  of  the  dangers  that  appear  to  be  im- 
minent, threatening  the  very  existence  of  that 
Government.  These  of  us  who  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  government  seriously  realize 
and  see  those  dangers,  and.  seeing  them, 
would  militate  acalnst  them,  so  that  on  your 
return  from  military  fields  you  may  have  and 
enjoy  the  freedoms  that  have  abided  in  thia 
great  country  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

Public  administration  is  never  so  difficult, 
and  pord  public  administration  is  never  so 
important,  as  tn  time  of  war.  In  wartime  it 
becomes  the  appropriate  function  of  Con- 
gress to  vote  vast  lump-sum  appropriations, 
and  to  make  the  broad  delegations  of  power 
which  the  Executive  needs.  But  the  fact  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  war  does  not  mean  that 
we  must  revise  our  form  of  government.  We 
are  making  war  as  an  organized  Nation,  and 
one  of  the  purposes  for  which  we  fight  is  the 
preservation  of  our  constitutional  liberties 
and  our  constitutional  form  of  government. 
We  must  not  let  that  essential  truth  escape 
us. 

Tlie  founders  of  this  Republic,  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution,  were  passionately  de- 
voted to  the  principle  of  government  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  Adherence  to  this 
principle  presupposes  an  orderly  procedure 
under  which  laws  are  enacted  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  interpreted  im- 
partially by  the  coiuts  in  the  light  of  our 
great  basic  law.  and  administered  by  public 
servants  in  accordance  with  such  interpreta- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  violative  of  the 
principle  of  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed  than  a  system  unfi^r  which  laws 
are  made  by  appointive  officials,  interpreted 
by  tlie  same  or  other  appointive  officials,  and 
arimini.'^rered  by  the  same  or  still  other  ap- 
pointive officials. 

It  is  no  fallacy,  and  It  Is  no  quibble,  to  sry 
that  a  lar^e  body  cf  our  law  today  Is  so  made, 
so  interpreted,  and  so  administered.  Not  only 
by  Executive  order,  but  by  a  constant  stream 
of  "directives"  Issued  by  various  adminis- 
trative agencies  of  the  Government,  rules  and 
rec^-'ilarlons  rre  continually  being  put  In  force 
and  Elven  effect  which  have  had  no  sanction 
by  the  Cor<Tre?s.  Yet,  without  such  sanction, 
and  often  without  color  of  support  from  any 
corstl'uticnal  source,  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations have  all  the  force  of  law;  more  than 
that  they  are  law;  and  frequently  they 
actually  supersede  laws  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

S^atiitory  provisions  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  exercise  of  powers  clearly  con- 
stitutional, have  been  expanded  or  con- 
tracted, added  to  or  subtracted  from,  by  the 
Execu'lve  branch  of  the  Government,  without 
hesitation.  As  an  example  of  expanding  a 
congressional  act,  we  may  cite  the  Anti-Infla- 
tion Act.  An  example  of  addlrg  to  statutory 
authority  la  the  Executive  order  aettlng  up 


tha  War  lianpower  Oommission,  aaetlon  5  of 
which  provides  that  "no  employer  ahall  re- 
tain in  his  employ  any  workat  vboae  aervlcei 
ara  more  urgently  needed  in  any  eatabllah- 
ment,  plant,  facility,  occupation,  or  area  des- 
ignated as  more  essential"  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission.  We  have 
been  unable  to  discover  anything  in  the  Be- 
lecUve  Service  Act.  or  in  either  of  the  War 
Powers  Acts,  or  In  any  other  Act  of  Congress 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  which  can  be 
cited  as  the  basis  for  that  decree. 

This  trend  toward  greater  centralization  of 
governmental  power,  with,  and  through  the 
growing  tendency  to  legislate  by  dlrecUve,  is 
either  a  sound  and  logical  development  within 
the  framevrork  <rf  oiu:  American  constitu- 
tional commonwealth,  or  it  is  a  departure 
from  that  framework,  a  movement  away  from 
the  basic  principles  of  true  democracy.  If 
the  latter,  it  is  either  Justified  by  events  and 
results,  or  it  is  unjusUflable.  It  wUl  profit 
lis  to  examine  Just  what  Is  the  case. 

When  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
rested  from  their  labors,  they  rested  firm  in 
the  conviction  that  the  document  which 
tbey  had  drawn  would  forever  preserve  and 
protect  those  rights  which  must  remain  in 
the  States,  and  those  rights  which  must  re- 
main in  the  pe<vle.  in  order  to  preserve  that 
happy  balance  of  government  which  would 
insure  our  national  security  and  perpetuity. 
The  system  of  checks  and  balances  provided 
by  the  Constitution,  with  three  branches  of 
government,  the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  Judicial,  was  regarded  by  thoee  c<hi- 
stltutlonal  founders,  with  what  seemed  to 
them  unassailable  logic,  as  a  perfect  protec- 
tion against  too  great  an  accumulation  of 
power  under  any  one  authority:  fox  they  con- 
sidered It  unthinkable  that  any  one  branch 
ahould  ever  be  able  to  usurp  the  powers  of 
another  branch. 

But  that  was  In  1787.  In  July  1935  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wrote  to  the  chair- 
man of  a  House  Subcommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  urging  passage  of  a  certain  blU  and 
concluding  with  U»e  statement:  "I  hope  your 
committee  will  not  permit  doubts  as  to  iu 
constitutionality,  however  reasonable,  to 
block  the  suggested  legislation." 

Only  a  few  decades  ago  the  Congress  repri- 
manded   moet    severely    a   Cabinet   member 
who  had  the  impreeedented  temerity  to  send 
to  the  Senate  the  text  of  a  bill  which  he 
wished  to  see  enacted.    Today  this  iwocedure 
not  only  Is  common  practice  but  Is  by  no 
means  confined  to  Cabinet  members.    If  you 
list  the  major  bills  which  have  been  enacted 
Into  law  by  the  Congress  In  recent  years,  you 
will  find  that  a  substantial  number  of  them 
originated,  not  In  response  to  popular  de- 
mand   expressed    through   the   duly    elected 
lepresentatlvea  of  the  people,  but  In  the  brain 
of  some  one  member  of  the  execuUve  branch 
of   the   Government,    or   some   small   group 
within  that  branch,  and  were  drafted,  not 
to  the  Halls  of  Congress  but  in  some  admin- 
istrative office,  or  executive  conference  room, 
or  in  the  cubbyhole  of  some  second  assistant 
supervisor    of    auxiliary   functions.     Butb.   a 
blU    however  bnlllantly  written,  cannot  be 
an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  but 
only  a  mirror  of  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  Ita 
author  and  of  the  mood  of  his  executive  and 
admtnlstrative  superlon. 

In  a  few  of  their  objectives.  In  some  « 
their  attitudes,  and  In  many  of  their  esceaeee, 
no  sman  number  of  these  wearMs  of  the 
bureaucratic  purple  are  reincarnated  RotMira 
in  full  accord  with  the  traditions  prtmsrlly 
responslMe  for  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Bmpire. 
When  you  give  any  man  unlimited  power, 
It  U  like  giving  a  schoolboy  a  gun;  he  wanU 
to  go  out  and  shoot  It  off. 

When  a  man  rises  to  an  important  posi- 
tion It  Is  customary  to  suppose  that  his  ad- 
rancement  has  been  due,  st  least  In  part,  to 
Bome  special  merit;  but  this  U  not  always 
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true  even  la  Mifttte  buaineas  and  Industry, 
and  ceitalBly  tt  It  not  always  true  in  govern- 
ment. Stttl.  ■M*  people  are  likely  to  believe 
It.  Usually,  Ilia  ooa  vho  bellevas  It  most 
strongly  Is  tba  aaan  hUneelf.  As  a  result  of 
this  rather  'yjf*^-'***  falling,  most  of  the  men 
who  write  our  administrative  law.  and  who 
inteiprat  It  and  administer  It.  have  ecxne  to 
regard  themselves  as  rather  superior  belr^s. 
In  some  cases  they  are.  In  many  cases  they 
are  not.  This  feeliBg  of  superiority  U  mani- 
fested in  a  great  many  ways,  rarxglng  all  the 
way  from  the  petty  dilatory  tactics  with 
which  sundry  petty  bureaticrats  seek  to  bol- 
ster their  own  petty  egos,  to  the  complete 
disregard  of  ordinary  civil  rights  and  estab- 
ll£h9d  democratic  processes  and  procedures 
which  every  now  and  then  Is  evidenced  by 
some  new  executive  promulgation  or  ad- 
ministrative interpretation. 

The  Constitution  contains  many  provistons 
intended  as  safeguards  against  too  much 
centralization  of  authority  in  the  execuUve 
(or  administrative)  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  article  1.  section  3  jworides  that  "aU  leg- 
islative powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  XInlted  States."  Is  there 
anything  unclear  about  the  meaning  of  that? 
Paragraph  3  of  section  6  provides  that 
"no  person  holding  Miy  office  imder  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  Member  of  either 
House  of  Congreas  during  his  continuance 
of  office."  Why  this  provision,  except  to 
avoid  any  ovarlai^lng  of  executlye  or  admin- 
istrative functions,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
legislative  functions,  on  the  other? 

paragraph  18  of  section  7  speclflcaUy  dele- 
gates to  Congress  the  power  'to  make  an  laws 
which  shaU  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing   into    execution     •     •     •     all     •     •     ' 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  bi  sny 
department  or  office  thereof."    This  is  an 
expansion  and  reiteration  of  the  second  sec- 
tion, but  It  Is  also  important  because  It  covers 
specifically  the  situation  whldi  the  average 
"directive"  purports  to  meet,  that  is.  a  need 
for   additional   "Uw"— rule   or   regulation- 
necessary  and  proper  for  implementing  some 
power   or  powers  already  granted   to   some 
department  or  olBce  of  the  Government.    We 
see  that  the  Conatltution  says  Congress  shall 
make  such  laws.    Do  we  hear  the  voices  of  a 
chorus  of  administrative  lawmakers  saying: 
"Congreas  Is  too  slow,  so  well  do  It;  Con- 
gress cant  be  trusted,  so  well  do  It"?    Or 
is  that  only  their  actions  speaking  for  them? 
We  are  minded  on  occasion  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  one  or  another  Government  ad- 
ministrator the  fact  that  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  not  alone  tn  taking  oath  to  sup- 
port    the     constitution.    Paragraph     3     of 
article  6  requires  that  not  only  Senators  and 
Representatives,    but    the    members    of    aU 
Stata   legislatures,   "and   all   executive  and 
judicial  o«oers   both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitu- 
tion "    Compliance  with  that  paragraph  Is 
Just  about  100  percent.    That  Is.  everybody 
takes  the  oath. 

It  is  not  only  In  the  body  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  we  find  provlsloos  bearing  on  thla 

question.  ,    ^^  , 

The  Bill  of  Rlghta  seta  up  further  safe- 
guards. Somethnes  we  fear  there  is  a  ten- 
itoney  to  overlook  aome  of  the  provisions  in 
these  first  10  amendmenta  to  otu-  Constitu- 
tion. We  wonder,  for  instanoe,  tf  sn  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  O.  P.  A^  and  theU:  en- 
forcement, are  In  strict  conformity  with  the 
fourth  amendment  which  prortdee  that: 
-The  right  of  the  peoi^e  to  be  secure  tn  their 
parsons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
Unreasonable  searches  and  aelaus«s.  ahaU  not 
be  violated,  and  no  warranta  ahaU  lasua,  but 
upon  probable  cause,  auj^xirted  by  oath  or 
kglrmatlon.  and  particularly  deacrlbtng  tha 
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place  to  be  aearched.   and 
things  to  be  seized." 

We  wonder,  whether  the  provision  of  tha 
fifth  amendment  that:  "No  person  shall  ha 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  process  of  law."  ever  contemplated, 
in  the  IntenUon  of  ita  framers.  a  procesa 
of  adminlotratlve  law  under  which  a  "hear- 
ing commissioner"  of  some  executive  branch 
of  the  Ooverrunent  will  sit  as  Judge  and  Jury 
over  a  citlxen  charged  with  violation  of  some 
order  promulgated  by  an  executive  officer  of 
the  Government  without  any  specific  au- 
thority from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

We  wonder  how  such  a  procedure,  under 
administrative  law.  comporta  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  sixth  amendment  that:  'Tn  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  en- 
Joy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial, 
by  an  Impartial  Jury." 

The  last  two  Items  In  the  Bill  of  Rlghta  are 
of  tremendous  Importance.  They  are  een- 
tlnels  against  overcentrallzatlon  of  govern- 
ment, moniunenta  to  the  wisdom  of  the  con- 
stitutional framers  who  reallaed  that  for 
the  stable  preservation  of  otir  form  of  gov- 
ernment, it  Is  essential  that  local  govern- 
mental functions  be  locally  performed. 

The  ninth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  '"The  enumeration  In  the 
Constitution,  of  certain  rlghta.  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
talnfd  by  the  people." 

The  tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provides  that:  "The  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  now 
prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Many  signs  today  seem  to  Indicate  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  phlloeophy  whl^  gtilded 
the  framing  of  these  amendmenta  Is  being 
forgotten.  We  have  heard  It  said  that  the  be- 
lief is  spreading  In  this  country  "Ttiat  the 
people  are  not  capaWe  of  governing  them- 
selves; that  the  problems  of  today  are  so 
complex  that  the  cltlaen  at  large  must  of 
necessity  be  detached  from  his  own  dUB- 
culties."  If  such  a  belief  ever  beeomes  the 
prevalUng  political  phUosophy  of  these 
United  States,  we  oannot  predict  what  type  oC 
government  we  shaU  then  get.  Perhaps  a 
benevolent  dictatorship,  perhapa  a  dictator- 
ship not  so  benevolent;  po-haps  national  ao- 
eialism:  perhapa  ewn  a  monarchy:  but  ew- 
tainly  not  a  democracy. 

Fully  centrallaed  control  ot  aU  gowem- 
tnental  functions,  in  a  buxeaueracy  foondad 
npon  administrative  law,  la  ttw  very  aDttth- 
esls  of  that  democracy  In  which  aU  oar 
rlghta  are  rooted;  the  democracy  from  whlcb 
spring  all  our  hopes,  not  only  tar  a  baitai- 
future,  but  even  for  a  malstenasoa  of  tha 
unnxmibered  freedoma  which  we  as  a  Na- 
tion have  enjoyed  since  the  foundation  tH  our 
Republic. 

We  mAist  remember  that  the  more  strongly 
centralized  a  government  becomes,  the  mora 
important  It  is  that  the  government  be  just, 
and  wise,  and  responsive  to  the  Interesta  of 
the  people.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson:  "When  government  pervades  all 
life,  holds  the  economic  system  In  Ita  hands, 
becomes  the  grestest  employer,  the  Mggest 
customer,  the  largest  borrower  and  the 
largest  lender  of  money,  neither  Incompe- 
tence  nor  low  standards  ol  dlslntcrsMed  eon- 
duct  can  be  tolerated." 

Ttoa  Oovemor  of  a  great  Ameriaan  Suta. 
nho  anarward  became  President  €t  the 
XJat^atL  States,  ones  said:  "To  brteg  about 
•ovflBMMBt  by  ollparrtty.  maaiyMrafling  ea 
dsMoeney.  it  ta  DmdMiMntaUy  laaautlsl  that 
liiMtfllT*  all  authottty  and  control  be  esn- 
tirittaad  tn  our  nw^***"**  Oovemaaeat.  Tlw 
ladlTldiua  aoverelgnty  of  our  Statea  must 
iMt  ba  illiiijnil  We  are  safe  tram  the 
iUHlpi  ol  mt,j  such  departure  troni  Uaa 
pnnrAjfkm  fef  wliiefa  thla  country  WM  founded 
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Just  »o  long  as  the  Individual  home  rule  ol 
the  Sutes  U  scrupulously  preserved  and 
fought  for  whenever  It  seems  In  danger " 
That  statement  Is  as  true  now  ax  when  It 
was  made.  13  years  ago. 

Dictatorship  Is  not  always  a  creature  of 
war;  acmetimes  It  comes  tiptoeing  stealthily 
upon  an  unsuspecting  people  In  time  ol 
peace;  and  sometimes  it  Is  bullded  secretly 
by  the  people  themselves,  unknowing  the 
potentialities  of  what  they  create;  until  like 
Frankenstein's  monster,  similarly  bullded.  it 
Is  unleashed  to  accomplish  the  enslavement 
or  destruction  of  Its  creator. 

It  has  b^*n  said  that  true  stiitesmnnshlp 
must  know  a  h'fher  purpr>se  than  vole  B»i- 
ting  We  cannot  argua  with  that  thesis  But 
wc  say  to  you  that  If  every  Member  of  both 
MoUMs  of  Onigrflat  guided  his  every  action 
by  the  criterion  of  whether  what  h»  did 
would  win  him  votes  or  lose  him  votes  at 
the  ite«t  elertion,  the  body  of  law  rnacitd 
by  such  a  Coiigraa*  would  b«  vastly  prefrr* 
able  to  a  body  of  law  created  by  men  owing 
no  allegiance  to  atiy  group  of  voter*,  and 
giving  no  particular  thought  or  weight  to 
public  opinion,  either  In  the  country  as  a 
whole  or  within  any  particular  section  of  It. 

With  every  upsurge  in  the  p<jwer  of  the 
administrative  lawmaker  and  his  alter  ego. 
the  bureaucrat,  there  Is  a  concomitant 
slackening  of  Initiative,  a  mushrooming  ot 
inertia.  In  the  handling  of  State  and  local 
problems.  This  Is  more  than  a  temporary 
tilting  of  the  scales;  It  Is  a  derangement  of 
the  fundamental  balance  which  has  main- 
tained our  form  of  government  for  over  150 
years  as  the  outstanding  example  of  a  free 
democracy.  It  may  be  a  tipping  of  the  chute 
down  which.  If  it  be  not  righted,  we  may 
eventually  plummet  toward  the  abyss  of 
fascism.    May  God  forbid! 

Government  by  administrative  law  breeds 
opportunity  for  personal  arrogance:  evades 
the  courts;  sneers  at  the  rule  of  stare  decisis; 
afford*  DO  precedents:  and  fortifies  Itself  by 
pointing  ridicule  at  Congress  and  other  law- 
making txxlles  of  our  Nation. 

Administrative  law  has  Its  seat  of  Ju.stice 
in  the  fiber  and  temperament  of  the  Indi- 
vidual administrator  who  may.  If  be  chooses, 
recogt.>re  individual  human  rights  and  free- 
doms; or  who  may  ignore  or  abrogate  such 
rights  with  relative  impunity,  protecting 
himself  with  the  law  he  has  made  and  the 
law  which  la  his  to  make. 

The  growth  of  legislation  by  administrative 
directive  is  the  step  between  democracy,  with 
constitutional  guaranties  .protecting  the 
body  of  the  law  in  the  people,  and  a  gov- 
ernment by  men  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall,  hutllng  dofiance  at  constitutional  and 
substantial  changes  prompted  by  progress 
and  founded  on  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Is  this  the  bridge  upon  which  we  as  a 
Nation  now  stand?  If  so.  vliich  way  are  we 
facing?  The  one  end  rests  on  the  glory  of 
the  spirit  of  the  law;  the  other  on  the  pop- 
tilarity  or  prudence  of  the  administrator. 
On  one  hand  is  democracy:  on  the  other 
la  autocracy,  the  bond  made  of  dictatorship. 

I  could  not  close  my  expressions  to  you. 
my  young  friends,  without  bringing  back 
to  ycu  the  words  of  that  great  priest,  prince. 
and  philosopher,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
when  be  said:  "The  law  is  not  the  people:  the 
people  is  not  the  law.  The  law  is  the  spirit 
of  Juatlce  governing  the  people,  and  its  ap- 
pllcatlcn  to  individuals,  to  aasociations.  to 
every  form  of  civil  life,  must  be  so  hedged 
around  with  reverence  and  security  that  the 
civil  courts  may  in  an  hour  of  popular 
psMlon,  protect  all  tb«  paopla  fnnn  the 
tyranny  of  what  might  be  a  lawless  ma- 
jority." 

My  young  friends,  may  God  speed  you  on 
your  way  in  life.  May  your  years  spent  here 
In  thta  inatltution.  with  all  the  fine  train- 
ing you  have  had.  be  your  guide  through 
•very  trial  and  in  every  place,  wherever  you 
nay  go. 


Give  Oar  Fighting  Men  a  Voice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF  NEW  JXaSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  15.  1943 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  a.slc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnlfd  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  rdilorial 
entitled  "Give  Our  Pii'.hilntt  Men  a 
Voice,"  which  app<'ared  in  the  8  'plfmber 
IsMie  of  the  Washington  Nfw«  IJa'c^t, 
The  editorial  contains  a  great  di-ai  ot 
food  for  thought,  and  I  thoroUi^:til.y  en- 
dorse its  contents, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tiic  Recchd, 
a.<i  follows: 

oivc  oua  noHTiNo  men  a  voice 

As  the  war  gradually  reache.s  n  victorlnu* 
end-  though  we  still  have  a  lot  of  llKhting 
ahead  -we  will  hear  more  and  more  of  who 
la  to  sit  at  the  peace  table. 

There  will  be  a  demand  from  many  p!oup.s 
to  have  a  voice  In  determining  the  destiny  of 
both  victors  and  vanquished. 

Lorkin^  back  to  the  sad  experience  which 
followed  the  peace  terms  of  World  War  No.  1. 
tho  war  that  was  to  end  all  wars,  it  Ls  cur 
humble  opinion  that  the  older  generation. 
which  made  iuch  a  mess  of  It  all,  might 
sensibly  listen  to  the  opinions  of  our  ycung 
fighting  men.  Those  who  have  sacrificed  the 
most,  it  seems  to  us.  should  have  the  most  to 
say  when  peace  terms  are  discussed  After 
all.  let  us  remember,  it  Is  cur  young  fighting 
men  (those  who  are  fortunate  to  ccme  cut  of 
it  alive  I.  who  must  pay  for  this  war.  It  is 
their  children  who  must  repay  the  monu- 
mental debt.  It  Is  for  them  to  have  some 
voice  in  what  kind  of  peace  will  give  them 
and  their  children  the  assurance  of  safety 
against  another  war  25  years  hence. 

We  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  voice  of 
our  young  fighting  men.  together  with  the 
young  fighting  men  of  our  allies,  might  well 
play  a  part  In  the  momentous  decisions  to 
be  reached  at  the  peace  table  Certainly  we 
believe  It  Just  and  timely  that  Congress  g.ve 
to  cur  young  fighting  men  the  feeling  that 
when  peace  terms  are  discussed,  their 
opinions  will  be  sought  insofar  as  is  practical. 


It  h:\s  f.uien  to  you  In  the  hour  of  your 
coun'Tv  s  agony  to  take  the  first  decisive  s\eps 
to  win  pence  and  freedom  for  the  Italian 
people  and  to  win  back  for  Italy  an  honor- 
able place  in  the  civillziition  of  Europe. 

Ycu  have  already  freed  your  country  from 
Fascist  serv.tudp.  Thrre  remains  the  even 
more  impntant  ta'-k  of  cleansing  the  Italian 
soil  from  the  German  invaders.  Hitler, 
through  hi.s  accomplice  Mussolini,  has 
brought  Italy  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  He  has 
driven  the  Italians  Into  disastrous  campaigns 
in  the  sands  if  E«vp'  nutl  'he  snows  of 
Rua.<ii.i  The  Oernions  have  always  de-iierted 
the  ltrill;in  trof  pn  on  the  baltlpneld,  sncrl- 
flf  inn  'h»rn  ron< erupt iioii.silv  In  order  to  rover 
thfir  own  rrtrfiittj  Now  Hitler  thr^nfens  to 
BUl)J«'f't  y<jii  111!  to  thr  ciurltie*  hfl  U  p«'r» 
prirjiMiiK  Hi  n"  fr.nny  Innds 

Now  la  tin-  iini'  f'-r  rvrry  Itiillntt  to  utMke 
hiT  blow  Thn  libi-rtititia  urfUlew  of  tlJU 
V/i-'iifru  World  i\rr  rotriliiK  to  your  rrsciie. 
W**  h;np  vry  s-tionK  tura-H  iind  are  enttTing 
lit  nimiy  points  'I h*-  (icitniin  lerrr>r  in  Italy 
will  not  la^t  loii;^  They  will  be  extirpated 
from  v""'  1'""'  "lid  y  u.  by  heijilng  in  this 
Kteat  Miirjje  of  Uhi'iation,  will  place  your- 
selves auce  m(jre  amonK  the  true  and  long- 
proved  friends  of  your  country  from  whom 
you    have   been   so   wrongfully   estranged. 

Take  every  chance  you  can.  Strike  hard 
and  strike  home  H;ivo  faith  in  your  future. 
All  will  come  well  M;irch  forward  with  your 
American  .?r.d  British  friends  in  the  great 
world  mcveinent  toward  freedom,  Justice, 
and  ptace. 


Joint  Statement  by  Pre:ident  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  to  Mar- 
shal Badoglio  and  the  People  of  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or    KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  15.  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Joint 
statement  dispatched  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
on  September  10  to  Marshal  Badoglio 
and  to  the  people  of  Italy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Livestock  and  Feed  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 
Wednesday.  September  15.  1943 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
copy  of  an  addres.s  delivered  by  John  R, 
Jirdon  to  the  Live.stock  and  Feed  Confer- 
ence held  in  Kansa.'^  City.  Mo..  September 
2,  1943.  Mr.  Jirdon  is  the  president  of 
the  Colorado-Nebra.'^ka  Lamb  Feeders' 
A.s.sociation.  I  a.^k  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  the  address  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  Congress,  Gov- 
ernors, and  members  cf  the  livestock  and 
meat  industry.  I  am  appearing  before  you 
today  as  president  cf  the  Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb  Feeders  Association.  Under  normal 
condlti(jni  and  in  normal  times  around 
5.500000  lambs  are  fattened  for  market 
In  the  dry-ieed  lots  of  the  country  and 
about  l.OOO.COO  head  are  fattened  on  wheat 
pastures  in  the  Southwest.  This  por- 
tion of  the  lamb  crop  is  known  as  winter- 
feed  lambs  and  they  ai-e  marketed  during 
the  first  4  months  of  the  year— namely.  Jan- 
I'.ary,  Febru.ir.-.  March,  and  April.  In  nor- 
mal times  anproximalely  1.500,000  head 
of  these  iambs  are  fattened  for  mar- 
kets by  the  mcnibrrs  of  our  association  lo- 
cated in  Colorado,  western  Nebraska,  and 
eastern  Wyoming,  in  the  irrigated  regions  of 
these  respective  States.  The  total  annual 
K.'aughter  cf  lambs  approximates  22.000.000 
heAd  and  from  these  figures  you  can  see  that 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  lamb  crop 
carr.e-  sufT.oiert  flesh  and  finish  to  be  avail- 
able for  sl.mghfer  direct  from  the  ranges  nnd 
farms  ot  the  country.     The  lambs  wh.ch  the 
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members  of  our  awoclatlon  purcbaae  and 
fatten  for  market  are  known  as  feeder  lambe. 
These  lamba  would  have  very  little  relative 
mlue  for  slaughter  as  they  conie  from 
the  western  ranges  and  so  we  are  per- 
forming an  essential  service  In  providing  a 
market  for  these  animals  and  carrying  on  a 
program  of  fattening  them  so  as  to  make 
them  available  for  market  during  the  first 
4  months  of  the  year,  and  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
first  4  months  of  the  calendar  year  practi- 
cally no  lambs  from  any  other  source  are 
available  to  supply  the  market  during  that 
period  This  industry  of  winter  feeding 
lambN  Is  economically  sound  for  the  reason 
that  we  provide  a  market  for  the  we*t«rn 
ranffe  man  for  that  portion  of  his  crop  which 
Is  not  suiuble  for  slaughter  and  at  the  same 
time  we  supply  the  mnrkcu  of  tbo  country 
with  graln-nmshi'd  Umb  carcasses  at  a  lime 
when  no  ottter  lambs  are  available. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  lamb* 
feeding  tndtistry  has  grown  to  pre«tent  pro- 
portions  in  our  area  of  the  country.    First. 
we  used  to  produce  in  these  irrigated  regions 
large  tonnages  of  sugar-beet  byproducU,  such 
as  sugar-beet  top»  and   wet   and  dry  pulp, 
which  are  byproduct*  of  the  factories.    How-  ^ 
ever,  the  volume  of  these  sugar-beet  byprod-  " 
ucts  will  be  reduced  by  35  percent  as  com- 
pared with  last  season  In  our  area  because 
of  Government  control  and  the  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  the  production  of  sugar  beets  by 
the  present  administration.     As  you  know, 
the  sugar-beet  industry  Is  now  under  com- 
plete   Government   control    and    regimenta- 
tion,  combined   with   grower   subsidy.     The 
prices  which  the  grower  receives  for  his  beet 
crop  and  the  price  he  pays  for  his  field  labor 
Is  therefore  determined  by  the  bureaucrats 
In   Washington.     For   many   years   now    the 
people  In  charge  of  this  governmental  pro- 
gram have  proven  that  they  are  unfriendly 
toward  the  sugar-beet  industry  and  now  are 
openly  advocating  further  cuts  In  sugar-beet 
production.     I  want  to  bring  out  this  point 
because  of  the  Important  role  that  sugar  beets 
play  In  the  production  of  meat.    An  average 
acre  of  sugar   beets  provides   sufficient   feed 
byproducts  to  produce  300  pounds  C  beef  or 
lamb,   as  compared   with   about  275  pounds 
of  beef  or  lamb  produced  from  an  average 
acre  of  corn,  so  that  livestock  producers  of 
the  country  are  vitally  Interested  In  sugar- 
beet  production  because  every  acre  of  sugar 
beets  which  Is  taken  out  of  production  means 
the  loss  of  a  market  for  a  feeder  ateer  or 
8  to  10  feeder  lambs,  and  It  means  the  loss 
of  300  pounds  of  beet  or  lamb  to  the  Nation's 
food  supply,  together  with  the  loss  of  3,800 
pounds  of  sugar  for  the  tables  of  the  Nation. 
Government  agencies  have  found  an  effective 
way   to  strangle  the  sugar-beet  Industry   by 
controlling   prices    that   the    grower    receives 
lor  a  ton  of  beets.    Tbis  season  these  prices 
were  set  so  low  that  the  anticipated  rettun 
from   an  acre  of   beets   was  sufficiently  less 
than    the    attractive    prices    roiaranteed    for 
potatoes  and  beans  by  these  same  Govern- 
ment agencies  tliat  the  producers  automati- 
cally shifted  tbelr  acres  to  these  other  crops, 
and  this  all  happened  at  a  time  when  It  Is 
necessary  to  ration  the  sugar  supply  of  this 
Nation.     This  Is  Just  one   more  example  of 
the  resvilts  of  the  centralization  of  the  power 
over  our  food  supply  to  Federal  agenc.es  In 
Washington. 

Weather  conditions  are  much  more  favor- 
able for  lamb  feeding  In  oui  section  of  the 
country  than  In  other  areas  because  of  the 
light  precipitation  during  this  season,  per- 
mitting us  to  have  dry  feed  lote  which  are 
desirable  for  economical  fattening  of  lambs. 
However,  we  cannot  carry  on  a  normal  feed- 
ing program  without  the  ImportaUon  into 
our  area  of  reasonable  amounts  of  corn  and 
protein  concentrates  In  order  to  properly 
finish  our  lambs  for  market.  The  pro&ucts 
which  we  grow  on  our  farms  are  feeds  wl.lch 
will  provide  for  growth  but  in  order  to  piop- 


eriy  balance  our  rations  we  mtMt  have  the 
privilege   of    Importing    these   concentrated 
feeds  which  will  provide  that  balance   and 
will  complete  the  fattening  program.    Under 
present  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Office  of 
Prloe  Administration  there  is  no  assurance 
that  we  will  be  able  to  Import  either  corn  or 
protein  concentrates  of  any  kind  under  the 
ceilings  which  have  been  pUoed  on  corn  In 
the  surpltis  producing  areas  of  the  country, 
it  Is  much  more  profitable  for  the  surplus 
corn  producer  to  withhold   this  com  from 
market  and   feed  It  to  hof*.    The  present 
oeiltng  prices  for  corn  In  stirpltae  areM  vary 
from  93  eenu  to  tl  per  btubel  and  It  is 
poeelble  for  com  farmcra  to  reallie  $IM  pet 
bushel  or  brtt«r  when  fed  to  bogs,  and  so  the 
c<7rn  prodtieer  reftisee  to  accept  three   so- 
ealied  celling  price*  and  he  rontinuM  to  tn« 
eresMi   hu   hog-ffrowinc  operations  or  eUM 
be  eel  Is  bla  surplus  oern  on  •  bUck  market 
at  much  bicher  prioet  than  prevaUlnf  ceil- 
ings.   The  same  conditions  apply  to  protein 
eoneentrates     Althotifb     the    cotton    crop 
promises  to  be  about  the  same  slse  m  last 
year,  southern  cottonaced  mUla  arc  advUtrg 
\M  now  that  they  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
ship  more  than  a  very  limited  quantity  of 
cottonseed  meal  to  the  livestock-producing 
sections  of  the  country.     Under  theee  condi- 
tions If  the  breeding  herds  of  the  country 
are  supplied  with  their  very  minimum  of  re- 
quirements of  protein  In  order  to  winter  their 
breeding  herds,  there  will  be  no  protein  con- 
centrates available  for  t»e  In  the  feed  yards 
of  the  country. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  at  the  present 
time  there  are  practically  no  feeding  lambs 
under  contract  from  the  western  producers 
by  the  members  of  our  association  and  liqui- 
dation of  western  breeding  sheep  has  already 
set  In  because  of  the  Inability  of  thcae  peo- 
ple to  secure  concentrated  feeds  for  winter- 
ing their  herds,  and  unless  conditions  change 
you  will  undoubtedly  see  the  largest  liquida- 
tion of  western  breeding  herds  In  history. 
Good  young  breeding  ewea  are  already  going 
to  slaughter  and  many  more  will  follow. 
What  are  the  remedies  to  this  altuation? 
When  ceilings  on  lamb  carcasses  were  pro- 
posed, a  representative  of  our  association  waa 
called  to  Washington  last  August,  at  which 
time  we  were  permitted  to  present  our  views. 
At  that  time  our  association  suggested  that 
a  graduated  celling  be  placed  on  lamb  carcas- 
ses, permitting  the  prloe  to  rise  gradvially 
from  January  until  April  to  cover  the  higher 
cost  of  production  during  that  period.  If 
you  will  go  back  over  a  period  of  years  you 
wUl  find  that  under  normal  conditions  the 
prices  of  lambs  gradually  advanced  from  Jan- 
uary until  April  and  this  advance  Is  Justified 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  production  during 
this  period.  The  officials  of  the  0£ce  of 
Price  Administration  reftised  to  establish 
anything  but  a  rigid  and  inflexible  ceiling 
and  refused  to  accept  our  advice. 

If  the  Army  and  Navy  and  our  civilian  pop- 
ulation are  to  be  supplied  with  lamb  carcasses 
during  the  first  4  months  at  next  year, 
two  things  must  be  done  Immediately  to 
encourage  the  feeding  of  lambe.  First,  a 
graduated  celling  must  be  estabUahed  to  take 
care  of  the  higher  cost  of  production  during 
this  period  and  It  must  be  done  now  to  relieve 
the  uncertainty  and  to  encourage  feeders  to 
purchase  lambs  from  the  western  range  man. 
Second,  the  ceilings  and  methods  of  distribu- 
tion on  com  and  concentratea  must  be  re- 
vised west  of  the  Missouri  River  In  stu:h  a 
manner  that  we  can  purchase  these  supplies 
from  the  new  crop.  If  this  imcertainty  u  not 
removed,  lamb  feeding  will  be  restricted  to 
the  present  volume  of  feeds  which  have  been 
grown  on  our  own  farms  and  lamb-feeding 
operation  In  our  section  of  the  covmtry  will 
be  reduced  more  than  60  percent.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  wartime  meat  management 
program,  which  was  adopted  by  the  National 
Livestock  and  Meat  Council,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  must  be  put  Into  effect.    The  war 


swat  board,  which  waa  set  up  at  our  aof* 

geatlon,  must  have  authority  to  functUm.  X 
am  sure  that  the  entire  livestock  Industry  la 
In  complete  accord  with  thU  program.  There 
are  other  ^ntlemen  here  today  who  have  dis- 
cussed the  wartime  meat  management  pro- 
gram  and  the  war  meat  board  and  I  wlU  not 
encroach  on  their  subject  except  to  say  that 
we  belleTe  that  thU  is  the  only  workable  pro- 
gram that  has  been  proposed  and  It  must  be 
allowed  to  function  In  order  to  preront  chaos 
In  the  livestock  Indtistrjr. 

Tbt  lamb  fesdcra  oT  this  oottntry  fact  tbs 
•ams  hssards  of  dlasass  to  our  flacks,  tto« 
hacard  of  unfavoraMs  weather,  and  tbs  baa- 
ard   of    coDUnualiy    tncraaaing    labor   cost* 
wblrb  have  mors  tbaa  doublad  la  tba  past 
3  ysars.    Ws  know  tbat  tbass  sana  ootMUUona 
prevail  with  tbs  producsrs  of  fssdsr  Umba  and 
in  th«  parcbaslng  of  th«  iMdMr  Umb  crop 
from  producars.  ws  btllats  that  thajr  ara 
entiUsd  to  a  prtes  for  tbalr  prodtiet  that 
win  insure  tbam  tba  return  of  tbair  eort  d 
operation  plus  a  rsasonaMs  proAt  and  llkawtaa 
as  lamb  (seders  we  (act  that  ws  ara  antttisd 
to  tbe  sams  consideration     Ws  ara  unaltar- 
ably  opposad  to  sxparlsnclng  ths  falladas  d 
regulation   and  direction  from  Washington 
and  we  know  that  any  subsidy  would  simply 
mean  more  of  the  sams  thing.    We  believe 
that  Government  subsidy  and  dictation  of 
any  branch  of  private  enterprise  will  mean 
ultimate  strangulatloo  of  that  Industry  lead- 
ing  eventually   to  complete  state   socialism 
In  this  country.    We  feel  that  there  Is  much 
less  need  for  a  consumer's  food  subsidy  In  this 
country  today  than  ever  before  In  our  history. 
The  Income  of  the  wage  earners  of  this  coun- 
try has  risen  much  faster  than  the  cost  ot 
food,  resulting  In  Idle  dollars  In  the  poeketa 
of  the  people  which  are  contributing  to  infla- 
tion and  encouraging  black  markets  in'many 
commodities. 

Feeders  of  cattle,  hogs,  end  lambs  will  re- 
member that  day  last  May  when  the  famous 
hold-the-llne  order  which  made  headlines  In 
the  newspapers  and  on  the  radio  and  also 
they  will  remember  the  famous  consumer 
subsidy  and  roll-back  order  on  meat  made 
into  law  by  Executive  order  without  the  will 
or  Intent  of  CongrcM  and  they  have  a  better 
memory  of  the  fact  that  prices  on  live  fat 
animals  declli>ed  around  10  percent  in  prloe 
and  have  never  recovered  from  that  decline. 
I  am  asking.  Who  paid  the  bill?  Wholesale 
and  retail  prices  were  lowered  by  that  order. 
Certainly,  we  have  a  right  to  aA  and  de- 
mand that  celling  prices  on  meat  carcasses 
both  wholesale  and  retaU,  be  restored  to  the 
original  ceilings  which  were  in  effect  prtor 
to  the  roll-back  order. 

You  cannot  encourage  increased  production 
of  food  unless  you  permit  the  food  producers 
of  this  country  to  obtain  a  price  for  their 
product  which  will  rettn-n  that  coat  of  pro- 
duction to  them  pltis  a  fair  margin  of  profit 
as  a  further  Incentive  to  bring  about  that 
maximum  production.     If  our  lamb-feeding 
operations  should  result  In  profits,  we  pay 
our  Just  share  of  the  Income  taxes  due  from 
these  iMXjfits  and   we  buy   liberally  of  War 
bonds  In  order  to  carry  on  the  war  effort,  but 
we   feel  that  the  money  we  Invest   In  War 
bonds  and  that  we  pay  in  income  taxes  should 
be  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  as  near- 
ly as  possible  to  carry  on  the  war  effort  with- 
out being  paid  out  In  a. subsidy  to  any  group 
of  dtlxens  who  do  not  need  and  are  lea 
entitled  to  a  subsidy  than  at  any  time  In  the 
history  of  otir-cotmtry.    But  you  cannot  ask 
us  to  risk  otir  capital  in  a  lamb-feeding  ren- 
ttire   (without  even  the  hopw  of  returning 
ttiat  capital  to  us  without  loss)  in  order  to 
produce  the  meat  that  this  Nation  so  badly 
needs.    The  lamb-feeding  indvutry  is  Just  as 
highly  specialized  aa  any  other  Industry  In 
the  cotmtry.    It  requires  spdaUy  designed 
facilities  and  equipment.    It  reqtiires  men  of 
experience  to  carry  on  these  operations.    We 
do  not  believe  that  there  Is  a  btueaticrat  in 
Wa&hlngton  who  knows  half  as  mucb  about 
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•ur  lndu^t^>■  as  the  aver&ge  man  who  sper.dj 
bis  time  in  the  leed  yaids  and  on  the  farms  in 
this  country. 

I  wuut  to  make  it  (ilaln  right  here  that 
there  la  no  »uch  thing  «l9  a  coat  of  production. 
An  esplauatlcn  of  that  statement  is  in  order. 
If  it  were  pcsslble  to  sscure  all  of  the  data 
from  every  feed  yard  In  the  country  it  might 
be  pca-tblc  to  airlve  at  a  figure  which  would 
repreaent  the  average  coat  of  production  for  a 
given  aeuscn.  but  thoae  aame  figures  would 
not  apply  for  the  following  season  because 
of  the  change  in  weather  and  latx>r  and  feed 
costs  and  death  loss  and  other  hazards.  It 
Is  impossible  for  the  feed-lot  operators  of  the 
country  to  produce  lamb  as  cheap  as  It  is 
produced  when  lambs  are  grazed  In  the  wheat 
fields  of  Kansas  and  the  Southwest,  when  na- 
ture is  kind  enough  to  provide  the  wheat 
fields  with  ample  growth  It  might  be  pca- 
slble.  under  ideal  conditions,  to  produce 
gains  on  lambs  on  the  Kansas  wheat  fields  as 
low  as  8  or  10  cents  per  pound  of  gain,  de- 
pending, of  coiuse.  upon  the  value  placed  en 
the  growing  wheat  and  the  fortunes  of 
weather  and  other  uapredictable  conditions, 
while  m  certain  feet"  lots  of  the  countiy  the 
cost  of  gain  per  pound  on  lamb  may  run  as 
high  as  25  cents  per  pound  In  extreme  cases. 
Now,  if  ceilings  are  placed  on  the  finished 
products  with  the  intention  of  reflecting  the 
average  cost  cf  production,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  high-cost  producers  are  forced  out  of  the 
market.  Our  arithmetic  will  prove  that  if  the 
average  cost  is  lised.  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  producers  will  have  a  cost  which 
Is  higher  than  that  average.  Consequently, 
these  higher-cost  producers  mtiat  cease  to 
operate.  Understand  this,  that  we  are  very 
happy  to  cooperate  in  any  sound  methods  to 
curb  uncontrolled  inflation.  Our  Industry 
has  gone  along  a  good  many  years  risking  cur 
capital,  taking  both  gains  and  losses  as  con- 
ditions developed,  at  the  same  time  we  have 
supplied  the  consumers  of  this  Nation  with 
Iamb  and  mutton  at  prices  they  could  afford 
and  were  willing  to  pay.  You  can  rest  as- 
sured that  there  will  be  no  Inflation,  either  in 
the  pockets  of  the  sheep  producers  or  the 
lamb  feeders  of  America  under  the  present 
program  and  at  the  same  time  you  can  re£t 
assured  there  will  be  continued  liquidation 
of  western  breeding  herds  and  materially 
reduced  lamb-feeding  operations  this  coming 
season,  and  with  it  a  continuing  reduction  in 
the  meat  supply.  I  want  to  close  by  quoting 
from  Thomas  Jefferson  who  once  said, 
•Were  we  directed  from  Washington  when 
to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we  should  soon  want 
bread."  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  meat. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

or  coNNicncirr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  IS.  1943 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricdao  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  September  1943 
issue  of  the  Connecticut  State  Journal 
entitled  **The  Challenge  to  Labor  Leader- 
ship," written  by  R3presentative  Clark 
BooTHi  Lues,  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  Fourth  District  of  Connecticut.  The 
article  is  most  thought -provcAJng  and 


is  entitled  to  the  serious  and  earnest 
study  both  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
to  whose  attention  the  Congressional 
Record  will  come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CHALtXNCE  to  Labor  LE.^DEHsmp 

(By  CL.UIE  BOOTHE  LUCE) 

The  next  few  years  present  to  the  leader- 
ship of  organized  American  labor  a  great 
decisive  challenge.  For  today  the  fate  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  which  is  a  longer 
name  for  the  picfit-and-loss  system,  which 
is  another  longer  name  for  capitalism,  lies 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  union- 
Ism  They  can  destroy  it  if  they  will,  or  they 
can.  in  large  part,  help  save  it.  Which  they 
will  do.  they  had  better  make  up  their  minds 
clearly  in  the  next  few  years,  for  the  war, 
which  has  .saved  American  capital  sm.  can- 
not be  expected  to  last  forever.  And  when 
the  war  is  over,  if  organized  labor  lets  the 
decision  go  by  default  as  it  is  currently  doing. 
It  will  certainly  go  again  against  capitalism. 
I  say  "again"  because  until  the  day  war  orders 
began  to  pour  in  from  abroad  and  until  our 
own  entrance  into  the  war  created  !<n  un- 
precedented demand  on  industry,  Ameiican 
capitalism  had  been  notably  going  into  a 
decline.  And  it  had  Ijeen  doing  so  f<.r  a  very 
simple  reason:  Nearly  every  action  tins  ad- 
ministration took  over  a  period  of  10  years 
was  either  inttntionally  or  inadvertently 
calculated  to  drive  enterprise  capital  out 
of  the  market  into  hiding,  or  to  destroy  it. 

There  is  no  evidence  on  hand,  none  what- 
soever, that  this  administration  will  not  re- 
vert to  its  former  attitude  toward  the  Amer- 
ican capitalistic  system  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
over.  And  there  is  a  wealtli  of  evidence  that 
it  will.  In  short  there  is  very  little  hope  that 
the  new  dealers,  who  do  not  understand 
either  the  nature  or  workings  ol  capitalism, 
will  try  to  preserve  it.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  11  the  same 
men,  or  like-minded  men,  are  permitted  in 
the  next  few  years  to  guide  the  economic  des- 
tiny of  America,  we  will  either  elowly  or  rap- 
idly evolve  a  totalitarian  economy.  Call  it 
socialism,  communism,  or  fascism.  Natur- 
ally, if  one  of  these  systems  appeals  to  the 
reader  of  this  article  more  than  the  system 
America  grew  up  in,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  lo 
read  further. 

Capitalism  cannot  save  itseit.  Only  men 
can  save  it.  The  men  who  can  save  it  we 
may  classify  in  three  groups — politicians 
(government),  capitalists  (business),  and 
workingmen  (labor).  The  politicians  who 
have  been  in  charge  of  government,  as  I  have 
said,  either  do  not  wish  to  save  capitalism  or 
do  not  understand  how  to  do  so.  The  capi- 
talists are  incapable  of  saving  themselves. 
E^•en  without  the  help  of  Democratic  poli- 
ticians for  the  past  10  years,  even  under  pre- 
ceding Republican  regimes  (and  with  the  help 
of  Republican  politicians)  they  had  slowly 
been  encompassing  their  own  suicide.  There 
remains  no  group  of  men.  in  my  opinion,  in- 
telligently and  forcefully  enough  organized 
to  save  the  free  enterprise  system  but  the 
labor  leaders.  For  they,  and  they  only,  per- 
haps today,  are  capable  of  understanding  the 
true  relation  of  capital  to  labor.  If  they  can- 
not or  do  not  wish  to  make  this  relationship 
clear  in  the  next  few  years,  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  play  a  major  and  militant  part  in  the 
creation  of  public  opinion  among  millions  of 
workers  In  favor  of  capitalism,  then  capital- 
ism Id  our  day  Is  doomed. 

LABOS'S  ORPOrrCNriT 

Labor  cannot,  and  certainly  will  not, 
answer  the  challenge  In  the  alQrmative  to 
save  capitalism  until  it  asks  Itself,  with 
scrupulous  honesty  and  with  the  mtnimiuu 


of  bias,  one  important  question:  How  is 
labors    bread    buttered? 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  leaders  of 
labor  need  ask  the  workingman  "On  which 
side  is  labor's  bread  buttered?"  For  today 
I  believe  that  every  intelligent  person  In  the 
United  States  knows  that  labor's  bread  is  best 
buttered  on  the  side  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, done  throuph  strong,  established,  orderly 
unions.  I  als^o  believe  that  public  opinion  is 
not  only  reconciled  to  this  answer  but  is  en- 
thiu-iastically  in  favcr  of  It.  Any  concerted 
attempt  en  the  part  of  private  pressure 
groups  or  demagogic  reactionary  politicians 
to  destroy  the  American  trade-union  move- 
ment, or  wipe  from  our  statute  books  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining,  is  doomed 
to  certttin  defeat  at  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion—so long  as  there  is  any  form  of  private 
Industry  lelt  in  this  country  with  which 
labor  can  collectively  bargain. 

Naturally  there  are  always  a  few  bitter- 
enders. Naturally  some  few  capitalists  con- 
tinue lo  fight  against  the  principle  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  But  their  only  real  fight 
today  is  against  the  continued  extension  of 
that  principle  This,  too,  will  be  a  losing 
light.  For  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaming  is  surely  destined  to  become  not  only 
a  national  act  but  a  state  law  everywhere. 
My  puint  is  simply  that  labor,  however  hard 
It  may  be  fighting  to  extend  the  right  to  bar- 
gain collectively,  is  certainly  not  fighting  on 
the  national  scene  for  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively.  This  great  victory  has  been 
won.  even  though  in  hundreds  of  cases  the 
fruit.«  of  victory  have  not  been  garnered  by 
the  individual  laboring  man.  Indeed,  no 
greater  proof  could  be  given  of  the  fact  that 
labf  r  has  nationally  won  the  right  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively  than  the  fact 
that  labor  has,  m  its  own  ranks,  t)egun  to 
compete  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  bar- 
gain, so  that  today  labor's  most  spectacular 
fights  are  more  often  internecine  in  character 
than  directed  against  the  employer.  In  short, 
so  much  m  demand  is  the  product,  unionism, 
that  the  purveyors  of  it  have  become  com- 
petitive 

And  In  all  this  there  lies  a  great  danger. 
For  the  danger  is  that  labor,  absorbed  in  its 
highly  Justified  and  critical  battles  to  extend 
the  collective  bargaining  principles  every- 
where, and  obsessed  In  its  own  ranks  with  its 
party  battles,  will  forget,  until  it  is 
too  late— will  forget  why  it  fought  in  the  first 
place  for  the  right  to  bargain  collectively. 
Perhaps  I  am  being  naive,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  labor  foutht  in  the  first  place  for  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  because  this 
seemed  the  best  procedure  for  workingmen  to 
take  In  order  to  get  a  fuller  and  fairer  share 
of— what. ^  Why.  of  industry's  profits.  And 
that  brings  me  back  to  the  question:  How  is 
labor's  bread  buttered?  Well,  in  the  year  1943 
of  the  Second  World  War  the  answer  is  ines- 
capable; :t  is  buttered  by  high  war  wages,  paid 
out  of  high  war  profits  by  expanding  private 
war  industries  in  a  period  of  full  war  employ- 
ment. (At  this  point,  in  order  not  to  send 
any  readers  mind  cfT  at  an  argumentative 
tangent.  I  c'o  not  for  an  instant  suggest  that 
the  amount  of  butter  on  labors  bread  is  what 
it  could  be.  or  should  be.  To  argue  the 
thickness  of  butter  would  lead  Into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  control  of  inflation  and  living 
costs,  which  is  not  a  question  germane  to  the 
general  argument,  or  to  the  question  of  the 
relationships  of  the  high  wages  to  the  high 
profits— which  is  germane,  but  will  be  touched 
upon  later  i  The  point  I  wish  to  establish  is 
hew  labor  gets  butter  on  its  bread  and  not 
how  mucb  butter.  The  how  is  indisputable. 
Labor  s  butter  comes  through  profitable  em- 
ployment. 

And  that  is  the  way  the  workingman  wants 
It  to  come.  He  does  not  want  to  be  un- 
profltably  employed— to  be  the  walking  ad- 
vertisement of  a  boondoggle.     That  being  the 
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i,  I  hope  it  is  not  naive  to  mufgeat  iha.X 

after  the  war  the  workingman  will  vant  to 
earn  his  butter  In  the  same  way — tiirough 
profitable  employment — that  is,  ti^  peaoe 
wages,  paid  out  of  high  profits  by  expanding 
private  peace  IndtBtries  in  a  period  of  fnll 
peacetime  employment. 

Is  this  not  the  f  onnula  which  laticr  leaiter- 
shlp  Itaelf  must  concentrate  on  Lf ,  In  the  end, 
labor  is  to  have  plentiful  and  good  jobs  to 
bargain  for.  and  decent  and  proper  wtges  to 
bargain  forf 

Let  UK  repeat  the  formula  again:  high 
wages  paid  out  of  high  profits,  by  expanding 
private  indtistry  in  a  period  of  full  employ- 
ment. Remove  any  single  word  from  that 
formula  in  any  order  you  choose  to  remove 
It.  and  the  result  will  be  depression,  foUoa«d 
by  an  increasing  stagnation  of  the  economy, 
dying  capitalism,  followed  by  a  totaUtarian 
Ism.  inevitably. 

At  this  point,  I  bIiouW  like  to  say  that 
until  the  labor  movement  grew  strong  and 
powerful  labor  was  guilUess  ol  tbe  decline  of 
capitalism.  The  honor  for  ti\e  sabotaging  of 
tbe  enterprise  system  could  be  pretty  ev«ily 
divided  between  capitalists  and  politicians, 
and  this  again  for  a  simple  reason :  They  were 
the  boys  who  had  the  voices  and  the  power. 
In  retrospect  we  can  see  that  capitalists  made 
two  egregious  bluoders.  Tbe  first  was  in  not 
cutting  labor  in  dlrecUy  and  Immediately  on 
its  own  profits.  The  second  was  in  excluding 
labor  from  tlie  factory  production  team.  Had 
It  been  part  of  tbe  mores  of  capitalism  to 
give  the  workingman  an  Immediate  cut,  an 
Imniediate  «nri  direct  profit  bonus,  produc- 
tion bonus,  or  profit-sharing  plan  in  addition 
to  good  basic  wages,  the  terrible  schi&m  wbhUi 
has  developed  between  labor  ai>d  capital 
would  not  exist.  Well,  the  labor  leader 
answers,  capitalism  and-  capltallsta  did  not 
give  the  worltlngman  a  bonus,  a  share,  etc, 
and  be  has  not  put  us  on  the  production  team, 
and  that  precisely  is  why  we  or^^anlaed.  To 
which  1  mtist  answer  If  that  is  why  labor 
unions  were  organized,  then  that  is  what 
labor  mtist  increasingly  struggle  for.  For  now 
we  have  the  how  of  the  workiugman's  bread 
and  butter,  and  the  why  of  his  imlons,  and 
we,  therefore,  would  seem  to  have  a  cltie  to  a 
future  policy  for  labor. 

I  am  yjeaiing  here  of  labor  leaders  who  are 
really  interested  in  the  working  man.  I  have 
no  suggestion  to  offer  to  those  who  are  only 
Interested  in  organization  for  organization's 
sake,  which  was  Imown  when  I  lived  in  Europe 
as  the  "German  disease  ' 

For  every  patriotic  labor  leader  there  is 
now  a  great  opportunity  to  move  on  to  a 
great  policy.  The  aim  of  this  policy  would 
be  not  only  to  fttrther  the  Interests  of  his 
union  and  the  labor  unions  but  in  the  cru- 
cial period  ahead  he  shotild  try  to  formulate 
the  opinion  of  workingmen  and  the  general 
public  simultaneously  on  two  lines:  (1)  The 
preservation  of  the  free  dynamie  enterprise 
system,  which  Is  to  say.  an  expanding  high 
profit  industry,  the  only  kind  interesting  to 
finance  capital  and  able  to  sustain  employ- 
ment. This  means  labor  must  take  another 
look  at  the  Nation's  tax  laws  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies which  up  to  now  bad  been  destroying 
them;  (2)  labor  leaders  must  try  to  edu- 
cate the  public,  the  workman,  and  the  capi- 
talists to  the  idea  of  labor-capital  partner- 
ship. For  partnership  is  the  true  relation 
between  them  and  the  only  one  that  Is  moral. 
While  pressing  for  higher  profits  for  Indus- 
try, labor  leadership  must  press  equally  hard 
for  a  direct  share  in  those  proQts,  rot  in 
terms  of  higher  wages  but  in  term*  of  direct 
profit-sharing  schemes  and  bonuses  keyed  to 
good  basic  wages. 

I  sometimes  like  to  think  of  what  would 
happen  11  the  average  workingman  e^er 
caught  on  to  what  a  difference  it  might  have 
made  in  his  life  between  tbe  years  19S2-39 
If  his  Government,  instead  of  killing  off  mil- 
lions aod  millions  and  millions  of  Indiistrial 


profits  just  aa  it  kUle<|  lltUe  piga.  had  writ- 
ten into  the  law  that  he,  thj  average  work- 
ingman, should  first  colleet  the  profits  that 
had  been  iMxxtuoed  by  his  hmadm,  his  brains, 
and  his  muscles.  Needless  to  say,  this  idea 
of  profit  sharing  will  be  blcterly  resisted  by 
employers,  if  at  tbe  sanae  time  labor  Is  short- 
sighted enough  to  toleiate  paiUtive  taxation 
of  Industry  and  other  Government  policies 
which  cause  Industry  to  ^rink. 

Oive  the  workers  a  cut  on  tbe  profits  tn  his 
own  factory,  give  his  leader  a  place  on  the 
prodoctlon  team — and  what  will  happen? 
'Well,  I  can  teU  you  what  wont  happen: 
There  v.  ill  be  no  drive  among  the  workers 
tt.  shorten  hours  except  as  is  desirabie  for 
eOclency  and  health.  There  wUl  be  no  make- 
work  antt-technological  drive.  There  wotild 
be,  on  the  contrary,  every  IncertiTC  for 
workers  and  the^  leaders  to  do  everything 
possible  to  see  that  the  indtisty  in  which 
they  shared  the  profits  became  more  and  more 
profitable.  Stragglers  and  Idlers,  professional 
malcontents,  and  Commtmlsts.  agitators, 
agitating  for  power's  mke  In  labot'a  ranks, 
would  be  summarily  dealt  with  by  lai»r 
Itself.  And  the  most  contentious  problem  in 
labor's  ranks  will  vanish  into  thin  air:  Does 
aa  individual  worker  hare  a  right  to  a  Job 
In  any  given  plant?  For  his  fellow  workers 
will  see  to  it  that  he  has  that  right — only  so 
long  aa  he  does  his  Job  well,  because  not  to 
do  It  well  Is  to  dissipate  their  profits — and  so 
long  as  he  is  needed — because  if  he  isn't 
needed,  he  te  also  dtssipattng  their  profits. 
As  an  Atnerlcan  I  confess  that  1  am  a  little 
ashamed  that  the  Russians  seem  to  have  got 
onto  this  sensible  Idea  before  we  progressive 
AmeTieans  did. 

Bo  long  as  labor  leadenriblp  concentrates 
eKcitMtvely  on  high  wages  and  make-work, 
while  it  allows  Its  Government  to  enact  de- 
ceptively pro-labor  legislation  which  sucks 
proflts,  not  Into  the  pockets  of  the  workers 
Who  made  them,  but  into  the  coffers  of  the 
bureaucrats  who  pass  it  out  tn  the  shape  tjf 
doles  to  men  and  women  who  had  no  part  In 
it,  while  at  the  same  time  passing  legislation 
that  kieeps  capital  from  Investing  In  new 
enterpri*" — J™*  so  long  te  labor  on  the  road 
to  economic  disaster.  The  reverse  is  true; 
Just  flo  long  as  management  refuses  to  pass 
the  profits  directly  to  tlie  worker,  it  is  vrtden- 
tng  the  schism  between  labor  and  capital 
every  day — and  also  presatng  for  socialism 
and  encompassing  its  own  suicide.  Kow  labor 
is  organiaed  and  can  explain  theae  things 
to  its  own  members,  put  pressure  on  puWle 
opinion,  and  on  Ooremment  to  encompass 
them,  far  »jett«r  than  capital. 

Today  labor's  relations  with  the  puWlc  are 
very  poor.  There  Is  no  reputable  labor  nwin 
who  will  not  acknowledge  this.  Why?  Wen, 
I  believe,  for  or»e  very  simple  reason:  The 
general  public  has  Ijegun  to  believe  that  too 
many  organiaed  labor  leaders  are  secretly  the 
enemies  of  the  free-enterprtse  system  (1.  e.. 
either  they  don't  know,  or  care,  how  their 
bread  is  butteced) .  and  public  oplnton  Is  over- 
whelming  today  in  favor  of  the  pietici  vattem 
of  tiie  fiee-enterprtse  sftem,  if  it  can  be 
saved.  Selfish  labor  lesMten,  fe«tbert>eddlng 
In  ttie  midst  of  a  terrible  war  in  which  tha 
manpower  alKirtage  is  acute,  power-irangry 
labor  leaders  rowing  over  Jurisdictional  qties- 
tions  at  a  time  when  they  themselves  scream 
loiodeEt  for  national  unity,  labor  racketeers, 
Communist  agitators  In  labor's  own  ranks, 
have  all  given  labor  a  terrible  black  eye  with 
the  public.  It  is  my  own  opinion  that  there 
are  in  the  ranks  of  labor  men  of  great  vision 
and  atilllty,  who  understand  economics  far 
better  than  some  of  our  New  Deal  eoonomlsts. 
Now  is  tbt  time  for  them  to  take  over  and 
beat  the  drums  for  a  new  right:  The  right  to 
preserve  and  sliare  in  the  profits  of  ttie 
Nation's  tndustries — the  right  to  go  into 
full  partnerstiip  on  an  tndlvldtial  factory-to- 
factory  basis  with  Industry.  9ai  capital  to 
deny  laJxii  this  right,  or  for  labor  to  tail 


to  press  for  this  right,  is  Intvttably  for  both 
to  conspire  In  the  downfall  o€  our  sycteaa  and 
tteeir  own  desCrueClan.  In  this  respect  th« 
present  administration  has  teen  aa  great  aa 
enemy  to  labor  as  it  has  to  capital.  It  haa 
always,  and  tirelessly,  soqght  to  eoooeal  and 
obscure  the  t«latkin  between  them.  It  Imm 
widened  at  every  chance  it  had  tlM  gap  be- 
tween them  for  potttical  advantage.  It  has 
caused  btiBlness  to  riiitnk,  and  eapltad  to  go 
mto  hiding,  and  labw  to  Identify  itself  wtth 
every  Interest  ecoept  Ite  gieatest — the  profit 
Ejrstem.  If  the  war  had  not  eome  to  reveal 
In  a  great  light,  albeit  a  svlfurous  and 
hideoas  light.  Mars-engendered,  that  labor's 
last  best  hope  lay  in  an  egpandtng  high 
wage,  high  prafit.  fuU-time  emptoirmeDt  In 
private  indtistry  ecoiuimy — we  would  be  to- 
day, without  that  war.  well  on  the  road  to 
chronic  depression.  There  was  no  other  so- 
lution in  New  Deal  economy. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  is  the  fourth 
largest  industnal  SUte  in  America.  Con- 
necticut's unions  have  made  a  splendid  war- 
time record.  Connecticut  manufacturen  are 
cooperating  magnificently  with  those  unions. 
No  other  State  provides  such  a  happy  latxira- 
tory  for  new  capital -labor  relations  as  Con- 
necticut. 'What  a  challenge  It  is  to  the  busi- 
nessmen and  the  labor  leaders  of  our  State, 
to  sit  down  in  tiielr  factories  now  to  discuss 
their  post-war  relations,  and  how  they  can 
work  tc^ether  as  a  great  prodoction  team  in 
a  post-war  economy,  to  expand  profits,  share 
profits,  and  provide  emploiymenti  Wliat  they 
cannot  do  between  them,  working  in  iiar- 
mony  to  prevent  depression,  the  Oovem- 
ment  will  do.  But  if  labor  were  ever  onee 
to  take  a  good  loi^  lodk  at  capital's  pinb- 
lema.  and  vice  versa — there  would  be  very 
nttle  for  Government  to  do.  That  the  best 
governed  were  always  the  least  governed 
the  truest  thing  ever  said,  and  la  our  time 
forgt)tten. 


N«w  AiKmnce  Dtfcite  likdj  in  Cmfrett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KOBERl  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  MOKTH  CABOLnU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  OHITKD  STATB 

Wednesday.  September  15, 1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoes  an  ardcle 
entitled  "New  Alliance  Debate  Ukely  tn 
CJongresB,"  from  the  pen  of  David  Law- 
rence. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bacou, 
as  follows: 

New  Alliance  Debsts  Lixxlt  In  CoNOszai 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Altliough  for  one  reason  or  another  debate 
on  our  relation  with  otlier  alllea  aeems  to 
have  been  frowned  on  as  likely  dnrlng  the 
war  to  open  up  differences,  Oongreas  seems 
certain  to  deliate  considerably  from  time  to 
time  tiie  suggestion  advanced  in  many  quar- 
tens  reeenUy  that  the  United  States  enter 
into  a  posit-war  military  allianoe  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  proposal  on  its  (ace  looks  Innocent 
enough — Just  a  oontlnuatton  of  our  present 
effective  and  efBcAent  collaboratioD  with  our 
principal  ally.  But  the  United  States  has 
never  entered  into  a  peaeettme  alllanaa  with, 
any  nation  sixuie  Gearga  Washington's  warn- 
ing against  permanent  aUlaneea,  ao  the  czpe- 
rlenc*  would  be  rather  novel. 
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Thua.  for  Instance,  how  much  of  the  cost 
of  the  combined  peacetime  navy  will  Great 
Britain  contribute  and  how  much  of  the  air 
forces  of  the  world  will  each  nation  maintain? 
Also,  what  obligation*  will  the  United  States 
undertake  with  reipcc*  to  the  protection  of 
the  vurioua  parta  of  the  British  Empire,  in- 
cluding far-flung  ct.lonies  and  dominions?        I 

It  so  happins  that  the  United  Slates  had  | 
a  N.ivy  about  equal  to  Britain's  at  the  out-  ! 
break  of  war  in  1939  and  we  now  have  ar- 
ranged to  tr.ble  the  s'.ze  ol  our  nect,  entraiirg 
an  expense  unprecedented  In  world  history. 
Britain  has  meiely  replaced  her  losses,  so  tl.at 
at  the  moment  her  nuvy  is  abcut  cqu-il  to 
what  11  was  m  pre-war  days 

POLITICAL     OBLIGATIONS 

ThLs  means  that  If  t!ie  United  Stntes  and 
Britain  are  allied,  cither  the  size  ci  the 
American  Fleet  ci«n  be  cut  down  or.  if  it  is 
malniamed.  that  the  flnanci.-xl  burden  w.ll 
be  a  j.ubst!i:;tl;il  part  of  any  peacetime 
budget  and  tha<  that  budget  will  he  con- 
Bldcrr.bly  Increased 

There  is  no  such  th;ng.  moreover,  as  a 
military  alliance  wh  ch  does  not  involve 
political  obligations  Our  foreign  policy  nnist 
coincide  with  that  of  Great  Britain  throui.h- 
out  the  world  and  America  must  uadert:.ke 
the  protection  of  all  British  pa'S?siions  if 
there  is  to  be  equal  re-ponsibiUty  for  military 
or  naval  action  In  any  emergency  that  ari;es. 
Will  t'.-.c  United  States  wish  to  underwrite 
B.it!sh  policy  in  India,  for  example? 

When  Governor  Dewey,  of  Ne->v  York,  pro- 
posed a  military  alliance  between  Britain  and 
America,  he  may  have  hrd  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek.  As  a  political  stroke.  It  was  masterful. 
He  had  been  accused  of  being  an  isolationist. 
He  was  loked  upon  by  many  of  the  Willkle 
•upporters  as  being  less  in  favor  of  inter- 
national cot-peration  than  the  1940  Presi- 
dentUl  nominee.  In  one  fell  swoop.  Mr. 
Dewey  Piases  that  impression  and  makes 
hlnuelf  a  cocperatlonut.  In  f^ct.  he  goes 
further  than  Mr.  Willkle  ever  has  gene. 

Governor  Dewey  took  little  chance  in  com- 
ing out  for  the  alliance.  There  isn't  much 
Itkelthcod  of  It  being  voted  on  at  the  polls  this 
year  or  next  because  the  post-war  settlements 
are  net  likely  to  b?  reached  for  a  long  time 
and  th?  question  of  what  kind  of  a  world 
organirauon  is  to  b?  aet  up  will  pro'oably 
come  to  the  fore  along  with  the  military 
alliance  suggestlont.  »o  that  Mr  D.^wey,  who 
aaya  he  Isn't  running  for  the  Presidency,  at 
least  not  In  1914.  can  say  almost  anything 
abcut  the  world  situation  and  not  find  him- 
self confronted  with  any  concrete  opposition. 

CCNHUaT   TO  UNIVZD  STATXS  HISTOBT 

Th;  moat  Important  aspect  of  any  military 
alliance  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
tlices  who  are  zealously  espousing  It  lor 
America  and  Britain  as  a  means  of  keeping 
wor>d  peace.  That  aspect  concerns  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Amtrlcan  Constitution  which 
Btatas  that  our  Congress  can  declare  war  and 
only  Congress  can  provide  money  for  the  na- 
tional defense.  If  an  alliance  Is  proposed.  It 
would  require  a  treaty,  and  under  the  terms 
of  such  a  treaty  the  future  Congresses  would, 
In  effect,  be  required  to  renounce  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  ordering  our  troops  or  our 
Navy  Into  action.  The  Corgrers  would.  In 
effect,  be  delegating  the  war-making  power 
lor  all  times  to  a  Joint  Army  and  Navy  board 
or  combined  command  of  both  countries. 

This  Is  contrary  to  the  whole  history  of  the 
United  £tales.  Temporary  alliances  for  war- 
time purposes  have  been  validated  In  1917 
and  In  19  H  by  a  temporary  delegation  of 
power  to  the  Executive  by  Congress — good 
only  for  3  years — but  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  Congress  could  mcke  any  treaty  with 
Britain  delegating  for  ail  time  the  war-mak- 
ing power  and  preventing  Congress  and  the 
American  people  from  deciding  in  each  In- 
atarce  whether  the  lives  of  American  citizens 
ahould  be  sacrificed  and  for  what  purpose. 


Post-War  Collaboration 


a?  he  deems  desirable  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF    NFW    MEXICO 

IS  THE  SENATE  6f  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Septeinber  17  (legislative  day  of  I 
Wednesday,  September  15>,  194^ 

Tlr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
12th  of  September  the  distinguished  ; 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  TnoMxsl  de- 
livered a  very  able  addres.s  at  Ciirn?  gie 
Hall  in  N.'W  Yoik  City  on  the  .subject  of 
pcst-war  collaboration.  I  a.'^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address   j 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Whether  or  net  human  nature  can  chringe 
Is  a  subject  I  shall  leave  for  the  .=';cioIcg:.sts 
to  discuss  in  a  calmer  moment;  at  lea~t  we 
know  that  human  nature  can  be  brought 
under  control  and  self -discipline,  and  that  it 
can  profit  by  the  experience. 

On  March  4.  1919.  while  President  Wilscn 
and  his  assoclatos  were  in  Paris  negotiating 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  37  Senators  which  ' 
In  effect  said  that  two-thirds  cf  the  Senate 
would  not  content  to  ratification  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant.  This  warning 
to  the  world  not  to  trust  our  negotiators  in 
Paris  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  events  of  our 
history.  From  that  moment  there  be«.in  a 
retreat  from  the  ideal  of  world  cooperation — 
a  retreat  to  the  Second  World  War. 

In  striking  contrast,  on  March  16.  1943. 
a  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
which  would  accomplish  the  very  opposite 
result.  Two  Republicans  and  two  Demo- 
crats— Senators  Ball.  Burton.  Hatch,  and 
Hill — have  Introduced  a  rebclutlon  urging 
that  the  United  States  take  the  Initiative  in 
organizing  the  United  Nations  to  establish 
temporary  administration  for  areas  occupied 
by  the  United  Nations;  to  administer  relief 
and  assistance  in  economic  rehabilitation;  to 
establish  methods  for  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  and.  most  important,  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  United  Nations  military 
force  and  to  suppress  by  immediate  use  of 
such  force  any  attempts  at  military  ag- 
gression. 

This  resolution  not  only  deserves  over- 
whelming support  but  is  receiving  it  Some 
of  us  have  been  speaking  for  the  resolution 
throughout  the  country  this  summer 

In  addlMon  to  the  Senate  Resolution  No 
114.  to  which  I  have  Just  referred,  a  large 
number  of  other  resolutions  has  been  intro- 
duced m  the  Senate,  some  preceding  and 
others  complementing  It.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege, on  May  5.  1941.  to  introduce  a  resoluticn 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, or  a  subcommittee,  to  make  a  full 
Investigation  of  the  matters  pertainirg  to 
the  establishment  of  an  everiastlng  peace 
throuphout  the  world. 

Again,  on  February  11.  1943.  I  presented 
another  resolution  to  the  Senate,  which 
stated,  "That  it  Is  the  sense  cf  the  Senate 
that  action  should  be  taken  Immediately  with 
a  view  to  planning  and  formulating  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  International  eco- 
nomic cooperation  which  will  be  Just  and 
equitable  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
for  that  purpose  and  In  order  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  world  economic  stability  and 
a  lasting  peace  the  President  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  call  such  conferences  cf  lepre- 
sentatlves  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  take 


such  other  actio; 
neces.<;ary." 

The  success  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Conlercnce.  the  high  hopes  for  the  forth- 
coming conference  on  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion, and  the  monetary  discussions  about  to 
"cesin  show  that  the  United  Nations  are  facing 
post-war  problem^ 

And  again,  on  May  6.  1943,  1  presented  a 
resnlution  cxpres.'-ing  t;-.e  --eiisc  of  the  Senate 
and  II'iuso  of  Representatives:  "It  is  the 
sen.se  of  Congress  that  t'r.e  United  Slates  will 
cooperate  fully  with  other  nations  in  estab- 
lishing and  preserving  a  Ju.st  and  lasting  peace 
and  in  establishing  such  organizations  as  may 
he  n.cestary  to  suppress  any  future  attempt 
at  military  aggression  by  any  other  nation." 
So  the  great  discuEsicn  has  already  bcqun — 
In  eve;y  forum,  labor  h.all.  and  rhurch  of  the 
land — and  the  meeting  toni;ht  is  one  of 
many.  Discu'^sion  hrs  begun  in  Congres.s 
and  will  occupy  much  of  cur  attention  this 
fa;i. 

The  tragic  history  cf  the  last  25  years 
tauirht  us  that  it  Is  no  good  winning  a  war 
unless,  as  our  President  hus  said,  "that  war 
stays  won."  La.sting  peace  will  never  come 
by  flit.  It  must  be  planned  and  made  to 
work.  World  wars  do  not  Just  happen  by 
accident.  They  grow  cut  of  causes;  they 
result  from  the  things  men  do  and  from  the 
things  men  leave  undone.  As  cur  Commis- 
sion to  Study  the  Or::a'iization  of  Peace 
stated:  "Peace  uiidf-r  modern  conditions  can- 
r.ot  be  a  static  condition  of  life  achieved  by 
the  reuur.cialion  of  war.  nor  a  mere  piotis 
desire  to  live  at  peace.  Peace  must  be  a 
dynamic  and  ccntinuru.s  process  for  the 
achie\ement  of  fre€d.)m.  justice,  progress, 
and  security  on  a  world-wide  scale." 

The  prevention  cf  war.  rather  than  its  cure, 
mu.-t  be  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem  This  may  seem  to  some  of  us  like 
an  utterly  unreal  dream,  but  I  do  not  think 
It  IS  There  is  at  lea^t  no  reason  why  we 
shou'd  not  plan  and  strive  to  make  this  the 
last  of  wars  among  the  civilized  people  of 
the  world. 

Two  lines  of  action  l:e  before  us.  First,  we 
must  reduce  the  risk  oi  war  by  disarming 
the  bcxht  nations,  and  then — but  not  until 
then-  reduce  the  armaments  of  the  whole 
world  to  the  lowest  level  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  domestic  Iranquiliity.  Then 
we  must  a.~ree  that  the  employment  of  force 
In  International  matters  be  never  permitted 
to  any  nation  -.vhich  refu.seo  to  accept  pacific 
mean.s  of  settlement  of  disputes,  in  court  or 
aibitiaticn.  ccnierence  or  diplomacy. 
But  this  means  that  to  get  rid  of  war  we 
,  must  enthrone  Justice  in  the  place  of  force 
I  and  a  decent  rct;ard  for  human  rights  in  the 
I  place  of  violence.  So  we  must  understand 
I  that  any  plan  to  keep  order  in  our  world, 
and  to  prevent  amther  war.  must  Include 
a  court  system  which  can  deal  with  the  dis- 
I  putes  ul  nations.  For  those  disputes  are  not 
;  point,'  to  end.  but  to  continue.  They  will 
be  adjust  d  by  one  of  two  means:  The  means 
of  peaceful  deci-sion.  or  the  meens  cf  violence. 
Then,  too.  If  our  world  Is  to  know  any 
lasting  peace  there  must  be  for  its  peoples  a 
reasonable  hope  of  a  tolerable  life.  Not  all 
parts  of  the  wcr'.d  m-.iy  know  such  fortunate 
conditions  and  glorious  opp;-rtunities  as  we 
can  hope  f  ^r.  but  h'pelcss  despair  and  un- 
relieved misery  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  worlds  millions  will  mean  a  resort  to 
war.  It  is  u.<;e!ess  to  .^y  that  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  condition  of  other  peo- 
ples. Our  first  consideration  should  be  for 
the  conchticn  of  cur  own  people.  That  gees 
without  saying  Jus' ice  and  peace,  like 
charitr.  must  begin  at  home.  But  our  wel- 
fare c  .n  b.^  l:-.creasecl  in  prcportlon  as  other 
psMp'e  are  able  to  buy  our  gocds  under  fair 
conditions  cf  trade  and  in  proportion  as  they 
make  the  goods  they  s°ll  to  us  under  decent 
stand'»rds  of  livelihood.  The  more  they  can 
buy  the  ni'jre  we  can  sell.  Poverty  anywhere 
helps  no  one. 
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There  Is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  economic  rea- 
Bon  why  we  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  Injustice 
and  BUfTerlng.  It  tests  the  fiber  of  our  con- 
science and  the  strength  of  that  precious 
heritage  of  kindliness  which  is  the  outstand- 
ing quality  of  America.  In  this  we  shall  not 
fall.  We  shall  help  to  fight  starvation  and 
disease,  whether  It  be  In  gallant  China  or  In 
suffering  Europe.  Helping  China  to  help 
herself  to  a  better  life  when  Japan  Is  crushed 
will  be  one  of  our  greatest  opportunities. 
Not  only  will  ft  be  an  opportunity.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  best  bases  for  our  lasting  pros- 
perity. The  emergence  of  China  from  eco- 
noml-T  misery  will  cause  growing  demands 
for  our  agricultural  surpluses  and  growing 
markets  for  our  Industries.  Four  hundred 
million  customers  who  are  able  to  buy  should 
be  a  concern  of  every  businessman. 

Since  war  and  peace  are  now  proved  beyond 
quesUon  to  be  matters  of  universal  concern, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind  that 
the  United  Nations  must  maintain  a  peace 
force.  That  force  must  be  directed  from  that 
center  where  the  United  Nations'  power  has 
been  and  Is  now  being  directed  In  the  war. 
This  Is  what  I  interpret  Senate  Resolution  No. 
114  to  mean  when  it  states: 

"To  provide  for  the  assembly  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  United  Nations'  millta'-y  force  and 
to  suppress  by  Immediate  use  of  such  force 
any  future  attempt  at  military  aggression  by 
any  nation." 

We  must  realize  that  in  addition  to  helping 
to  keep  order  and  to  promote  opportunity,  we 
must  be  concerned  for  liberty  all  over  the 
world.  We  should  not  try  to  dictate  the  form 
of  governments  under  which  others  should 
live  but  we  should  know  by  now  that  when 
any  powerful  nation  crushes  all  freedom  and 
teaches  Its  youth  perrerted  cults  of  bate  and 
blood  and  evil,  the  peace  of  our  world  is  In- 
secure. There  will  need  to  be  some  means 
by  which  the  nations  can  be  restrained  from 
doing  this  and  restrained  before  rather  than 
after  such  dangerous  creeds  are  acted  upon. 
Liberty  Is  like  love— the  more  you  give,  the 
more  you  receive. 

If  all  this  Is  to  be  done  there  must  be  de- 
veloped a  sense  of  world  community  and  a 
growing  sense  of  world  citizenship.  And  to 
this  our  own  national  experience  can  con- 
tribute greatly.  In  our  own  Federal  system 
there  Is  much  that  can  help  us,  for  an  Im- 
portant suggestion  as  to  the  place  of  the  Indi- 
vidual in  a  world  society  can  be  found  in 
cur  Constitution.  According  to  that  great 
document,  we  are  citizens  both  of  our  Nation 
and  of  the  State  In  which  we  reside.  It  took 
us  some  time  to  "ome  to  that  concept.  At 
first  it  was  fought  bitterly  by  those  who 
thought  only  in  terms  of  their  own  States. 

It  will  take  us  long  to  come  to  a  fully  recog- 
nized concept  of  citizenship  In  our  own  Na- 
tion and  in  the  world.  But  that  is  the  way 
we  must  move,  that  Is  the  direction  we  must 
take.  If  we  are  to  enjoy  a  lasting  peace. 

Our  own  Nation  cannot  build  a  world  of 
order  and  opportunity  and  freedom  all  alone. 
But  it  can  give  leadership  to  that  great  en- 
deavor. Not  only  because  of  our  strength, 
not  only  because  of  our  wealth,  but  because 
we  have  in  our  own  heritage  the  tradition  lor 
organization  of  a  great  peaceful,  freedom- 
loving  community.  The  Federal  Idea  Is  capa- 
ble of  great  enlargement. 

Our  world  today  Is  a  smaller  community 
than  were  our  Original  Thirteen  States.  It 
can  be  encompassed  in  4  days'  travel.  It  can 
be  instantly  Informed  of  the  news  and  views 
of  all  peoples.  It  will  know  peace  and  oppor- 
tunity and  freedom  as  a  whole,  or  no  part  of 
It  will  long  be  secure  or  prosperous  or  as- 
suredly free. 

Aristotle  taught  that  no  state  should  be 
larger  than  the  ability  of  Its  people  to  know 
on  one  border  that  they  were  being  attacked, 
on  another.    News  of  attack  In  one  part  of 


the  earth  can  now  be  told  to  the  whole  world 
sooner  than  such  news  could  be  told  through- 
out the  small  Greek  city-states.  Thus  war 
and  peace  are  of  world-wide  concern  even 
under  Aristotle's  concepts. 

Once  we  realize  this  the  planning  of  a  last- 
ing peace  will  not  be  hard,  for  the  way  of 
peace  Is  In  the  world  today,  even  though  men 
are  not  treading  the  path  of  peace. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
after  Germany  surrenders  unconditionally 
there  shotild  be  a  coollng-oO  period  before 
peace  settlements  are  drafted  and  the  United 
Nations  organized  to  accomplish  what  has 
been  contemplated  in  Sanate  Resolution  No. 
114  and  my  resolutions  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  The  very  contrary  practice  should 
be  followed.  Peace  settlements  shouUJ  be 
prepared  before  hostilities  cease,  and  in  those 
cases  in  which  that  Is  impossible,  the  meth- 
ods of  solving  them  should  be  agreed  upon. 

The  United  Nations  should  be  organized  as 
quickly  as  possible,  so  that  when  the  war 
ends  the  universal  structure  of  peace  to  pro- 
mole  economic  justice  and  to  prevent  ag- 
gression, by  whatever  means  or  force  neces- 
sary, will  be  ready  for  man's  use. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AKKATTSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATTVES 

Friday.  September  17.  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  dated  September  8,  1943: 
SLOW  DOWN  rta  tiains! 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  Congressional 
Limited  Is  a  remarkable  train,  about  80  min- 
utes faster  than  others  of  the  Washington- 
New  York  run.  Monday  afternoon  The  Con- 
gressional didn't  finish  its  trip  because  of 
a  "hot  box,"  btimed-out  bearings,  and  a 
twisted  axle  on  an  old-type  coach  In  the 
middle  of  the  train.  As  this  was  written  the 
bodies  were  still  being  counted  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  New  York  Central's  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  is  another  crack  passenger  express, 
fastest  on  the  Chicago-New  York  run.  Mon- 
day night  the  locomotive  on  this  limited  ex- 
ploded, killing  the  crew  and  derailing  the 
train. 

Other  de  luxe  llmlteds  on  other  lines,  acme 
transcontinental,  the  pride  of  American  rail- 
ways, are  still  trying  to  malnUln  the  high- 
speed schedules  that  were  possible  with  safety 
In  peacetime,  to  save  a  few  mlnutea  or  a  few 
hours  in  trips  from  one  point  to  anoth«. 

Our  railroads  have  turned  in  an  astonish- 
ing performance,  handling  the  tremendous 
burdens  of  war  transportation,  and  for  the 
most  part  continuing  civilian  services  unim- 
paired. But  it  appears  possible  that  the  rail- 
way industry  may  be  attempting  too  much. 
In  this  time  of  shortages  of  materials  and 
manpower,  dlfiaculties  of  maintenance  and 
repairs,  rolling  stock  wearing  out,  and  road- 
beds running  down. 

Wouldn't  It  be  better  for  the  railroads  to 
cut  the  pattern  cf  service  to  fit  the  cloth  of 
available  equipment?  Most  of  the  people 
riding  the  trains  would  rather  sacrifice  a 
little  time  to  gain  greater  assurance  of 
safety. 


or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or  uTcmcAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSKNTATTVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Evening  News  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  edition  of  July  10,  1943.  Mr. 
Clergue  C.  Schilling,  an  attorney  of  that 
city,  who  Is  presently  in  Washington 
serving  on  a  wartime  assignment,  wrote 
a  very  interesting  article  prepared  ex- 
clusively for  that  papei  on  the  chrono- 
logical history  of  the  legislation  through 
Congress  which  led  to  the  construction 
and  naming  of  the  new  MacArthur  lock; 
which  was  formally  opened  on  July  11, 
1943,  with  the  passage  through  the  lock 
of  the  steamer  Carl  D.  Bradley,  named 
after  my  father  and  owned  by  the  Brad- 
ley Transportation  Co..  which  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  United  SUtes  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Schilling  is  not  only  a  well-known 
attorney  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  but  like- 
wise is  well  known  in  Washington  in 
congressional  circles,  having  served  on 
the  staff  of  former  Representatives 
F.ank  D.  Scott  of  Alpena,  Robert  H. 
Clancy  of  Etetroit.  and  Larry  W.  Mus- 
sel white  of  Manistee,  as  well  ms  former 
Senator  Prentiss  M.  Brown.  As  soon 
as  the  war  is  over  and  he  can  be  relieved 
from  his  present  assignment,  Mr. 
Schilling  intends  to  return  to  his  native 
city  and  reopen  his  law  office. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rbcobo.  I  include  this  very  interest- 
ing article: 

Trace  Lxcisj-ation  in  Conoxss  Givihc  New 
Lock  MAcAaTHtn  as  Name — Orma  Opiw- 
iNcs  Recalled 

<By  Clergue  C.  ScblUing) 
WASHmcTow,  July  lO^Wlth  the  opening 
of  the  new  lock  at  SauJt  Ste.  Marie  it  U  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  legialaUon  in  th* 
Congref*  which  glvee  it  the  name  "MacArthur 
lock"  and  gives  the  oflkrlal  deaignatlon  to 
the  present  fourth  lock  aa  the  "Babln  Lock." 
The  resolution  for  tbia  ptirpoae  waa  Intro- 
duced m  the  House  of  ReprasenUtlvea  on 
January  18,  1»43.  by  Ilepr«»ent«Uve  PaiD 
Beaolxt  of  Rogers  City.  After  hearlnga  be- 
fore the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of 
the  House  and  the  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  Senate  It  waa  adopted  In  each  branch 
of  the  Congreea  and  approved  as  a  public 
law  by  the  President  of  the  United  Sutaa  on 
June  15.  1943. 

In  support  of  hla  measure  before  the  Rivera 
and  Harbors  Committee  RepresenUtlve 
Bradley  placed  in  the  record  a  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  opening  of  the  fourth 
or  Sabin  Lock  which  was  conUined  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  Lake  Carriera*  Asso- 
ciation for  1919.  Excerpts  from  thta  report 
follow : 

••RZFOrr  ON  POtTRTH  LOCK,  ST.  UAaTS  rALLS 
CANAL,   MICH. 

"The  Fourth  lock  at  the  Sault  waa  placed 
in  commission  on  September  18.  1919. 

•Completion  and  opening  of  the  Fourth 
or  Sabin  lock. 
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"When  the  fv.ur>.h  Atntiican  Icck  at  S.iU'.t 
£te.  Marie.  M.cU  .  was  formally  c-p?ned  at 
5:15  p.  r.i.  on  TliUr>day.  S:pternber  18. 
lOl'J.  another  epoch  was  written  into  the 
unn.-ils  cf  the  prcatest  of  water  traffic— the 
Cr^at  Lakes  With  this,  a  twin  of  the  Dav.s 
lock,  yet  pc-fcssmg  seme  addi'.icnul  features 
that  make  it  stand  out  as  the  worlds  most 
fcuperlor  lork,  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
cf  locks  at  the  Sault  is  now  such  as  to  remove 
the  probability  of  any  congestion  of  the  fleet 
cf  bulk  freighters  occurring  in  the  near  fu- 
lu.-e.  Being  1.350  feet  long,  two  cf  the 
modern  600-f(X)t  bulk  freighters  may  lock 
through  together,  end  to  end,  and  be  lifted 
cr  lowered  20  feet  with  cargo,  each  totaling 
13  0  0  gniss  tons,  in  8  minutes.  The 
wid-ih  of  the  lock  chamber  being  80  feet,  and 
OS  the  ideal  breadth  of  the  modern  freighter 
Is  60  feet,  its  width  will  suffice  for  all  needs 
for  many  years  to  come  " 

"Ir.  any  other  country  the  ceremony  at- 
tending the  formal  opening  of  such  a  mar- 
vel cf  engineering  siiill  would  have  been 
cslentatious  but  the  ceremony  on  this 
occasion  was  marked  for  Ita  slmplicltv.  thovjh 
animated  and  largely  attended.  The  Lake 
Carriers'  Association  was  represented  by  W11-" 
Ham  Livingstone,  president;  Harvey  D.  Goul- 
der,  general  counsel;  George  A.  Marr,  secre- 
tary end  treasurer;  and  W.  D.  Becker,  John 
J  Barium.  8.  B.  Cady,  and  A.  C.  Sullivan; 
while  E.  L.  Woodrufl,  superintendent  of  light- 
houses, ai.d  H.  E.  Gilpin,  president  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Towing  Co.,  attended  as  guests 
of  the  association.  The  train  bearing  the 
party  was  due  at  Saulte  Ste.  Marie  at  12:25 
p.  m..  but  did  not  arrive  until  3:10  p.  m. 
As  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Livingstone  Channel,  steamer  William  Ltving- 
stcne  of  the  W.  C.  Richardson  fleet  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Lake  Carriers"  Associa- 
tion, hence  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
steamer,  where  luncheon  was  served.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  named  those  at  the  table 
Included  Col.  J.  O.  Warren,  division  engineer. 
United  States  Army.  Buffalo;  Col.  E.  M.  Mark- 
ham.  United  States  engineer  In  charge  of  the 
Detroit  district  which  Includes  the  Sault; 
L.  C.  Sabln.  resident  engineer  and  superin- 
tendent of  'he  locks;  Capts.  F.  A.  Bailey.  W.  O. 
Btewart,  &n<^  Warren  C  Jones;  Capt.  Otto 
Oentz.  of  the  steamer  William  Livingstone; 
W.  S.  Hoag.  chief  engineer  of  the  Richardson 
fleet,  and  Capt.  P.  D.  Root,  m.anager  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Towing  Co.  President  Living- 
stone, as  toastmaster.  recited  the  historical 
features  and  remarkable  growth  of  naviga- 
tion since  the  locks  were  first  conceived,  after 
which  speeches  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
were  made  by  Colonels  Warren  and  Markham 
and  Messrs.  Goulder.  Woodruff,  and  Sabln. 

"At  5  p.  m.  the  steamer  William  Living- 
stone, escorted  by  the  Government  boats 
Voyager,  Alfred  Noble.  General  G.  J.  Ly- 
decker.  General  G.  C.  Sears,  and  Clover,  and 
the  tugs  L.  C.  Sabin  and  Alabama,  entered  the 
new  lock  amid  a  din  of  whistles  and  the  wav- 
ing of  a  salute  from  the  crowd  on  other 
beats  and  on  the  lock  walls.  Added  to  the 
animated  scene  simultaneously  but  without 
prearrangement,  the  steamer  Crefe  was  lock- 
ing up  in  the  Poe  lock;  the  Luzon.  John 
Ericsscn,  and  Satvm  locking  down  In  the 
Davis  lock,  while  the  Hurontc  was  in  the  Ca- 
nadian lock. 

"In  passing  through  the  lock  the  after- 
noon's ceremonies  were  resumed  in  the  ob- 
servation room  of  the  steamer.  Mr.  Goulder. 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  proposed  that 
the  new  lock  be  christened  the  Sabln  lock. 
Felicitous  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Living- 
stone and  Colonels  Warren  and  Markhr.m 
eulogizing  Mr.  Sabln  and  endorsing  the  un- 
official christening  of  the  lock,  following 
which  those  pres?nt  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  to  call  this  lock  the  Sabln  lock. 
Bow  spontaneous  was  this  feeling,  covering 
•OCM  period  before  the  cl^^clal  opening,  that 
It  be  so  named  In  recognition  of  Mr.  Sabin 's 
many  accomplishments  at  the  St.  Mary's 
Falls  canal  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 


popular  feeling  at  the  Sault  favored  such 
action,  while  at  the  meeting  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Great  Lakes  Protective  As- 
sociation as  early  as  September  4.  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"RECOMMEND   S.^BIN    LOCK 

'••Resolved.  That  as  a  mark  of  appreciation 
of  the  long  and  efHcient  service  to  the  G';v- 
ernment  by  Mr.  L.  S  Sabm,  the  resident  en- 
gineer in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  locks  at  the  Sault  Canal.  \vc  recom- 
mend that  the  lock  that  is  new  about  to  be 
completed  shall  be  known  as  the  Sabin 
lock  ' 

"With  the  completion  of  the  fourth  lock 
there  ccmes  to  an  end  a  long  and  active  cam- 
paign for  more  adequate  locking  f::cilincs 
at  the  Sault  from  the  American  Govern- 
ment. So  long  ago  as  1909  the  following 
statement  embraced  a  part  of  the  annvial 
report  of  this  associaMon: 

"  'The  growing  difficulties  we  have  been 
experiencing  for  some  time  with  the  Iccks  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  have  been  steadily  on  the 
increase  and  the  conviction  has  been  forced 
upon  us  that  owing  to  the  length  of  time 
required  for  obtaining  the  necessary  lev;l.*'.a- 
tlon  and  appropriation  and  the  time  required 
for  the  construction  of  the  lock  after  the 
appropriation  has  been  secured,  that  it  was 
an  absolute  necessity  for  us  to  take  immedi- 
ate stejM  toward  the  construction  of  a  fourth 
lock.  The  campaign  was  continued  fri^m 
year  to  year  until  finally  the  Con:jre<;s.  reahz- 
Ini;  also  that  Improvements  at  the  Sault  were 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  remarkable  expan- 
sion of  lake  commerce,  took  favorable  action 

"Actual  work  on  the  lock  began  in  April 
1913.  The  excavation  work  was  completed  in 
just  2  years'  time,  or  precisely  on  April  25. 
1915.  The  total  amount  cf  tins  contract  for 
excavating  through  clay  and  rock  a  distance 
of  one-quarter  mile  and  for  a  depth  of  50 
feet  and  width  of  100  feet  was  $481.726  90. 
In  the  fall  of  1915  the  work  of  concreting  the 
walls  and  floor  was  started.  Tliis  incurred 
the  largest  expense  cf  the  lock,  and  amounted 
to  more  than  $1,000,000.  It  was  not  com- 
pleted until  January  16,  1919.  The  work  nf 
installing  the  gates  and  machinery,  the 
building  of  the  west  approach  to  the  lock, 
was  started  iti  1917.  The  contract  for  the 
gates  amounted  to  $230,445;  furnishing  and 
installing  the  machinery  and  valves  cost 
$221,895;  the  stone  engine  shelters  cost  $25.- 
634.  and  the  east  approach  to  the-  lock  cost 
$235,693.  Altogether  the  !cck  was  built  at 
an  expenditure  of  $2,500,000  and  of  6  ^  years' 
time." 

The  original  Bradley  bill  as  reported  from 
the  committee  to  the  House  by  Congressman 
George  A.  Dondero,  of  Royal  Oak.  M:ch:gans 
member  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  body.  In- 
structed the  Secretary  of  War  to  designate 
the  new  lock  as  the  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  lock  and  the  present  fourth  lock  as 
the  Colonel  L.  C.  Sabin  lock.  How  the 
names  were  changed  to  the  simple  title  "Mac- 
Arthur"  and  "Sabin"  is  shown  m  the  Dondero 
report  to  the  House,  and  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg's  report  from  the  Senate  Com- 
mence Committee  to  the  Senate,  together 
with  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  StunsonV; 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee: 

DONDERO'S  REPORT 

The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  H.Trbors  to 
whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H  R.  1256)  in- 
structing the  Secretary  of  War  to  hencelorth 
designate  the  new  lock  in  the  St.  Mary  s  River 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.,  as  the  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  lock  and  designating; 
the  lock  at  that  point  now  known  as  the 
fourth  lock  as  the  Colonel  L.  C.  Sabin  lock. 
having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  with  an  amendment  and  recom- 
mend that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 


"That  the  new  lock  now  in  the  course  ol 
construction  by  the  War  Departnient  In  the 
St.  M.irys  River  at  the  falls.  Michigan,  shall 
be  designated  MacArthur  lock,"  and  the  lock 
at  that  point  now  known  as  the  fourth  lock 
shall   be  hereailer   designated   'Sabin   lock.'  " 

Change  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
name  certain  locks  in  the  St.  Marys  River 
at  the  faKs.  Michgan." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  honor  two  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  namely.  (1)  Gen. 
Duiglas  MacArthur.  for  his  brilliant  military 
accomplishments  in  the  Pacific  theater  of 
war  (  peratlcjns;  and  (2)  Mr.  Louis  C.  Sabin, 
a  former  civilian  engineer  employee  of  the 
Government  with  an  outstanding  record  of 
S'crvice. 

V.^NDENBERG'S    REPORT 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  whom 
wa.-  referred  the  bill  (H  R.  1253)  to  name 
certain  locks  in  the  St.  Marys  River  at  the 
falls.  Michgan.  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  without  amend- 
ment and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  bill  has  the  approval  cf  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  will 
appear  by  the  fcllc.wing  letter  to  the  chair- 
man cf  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  a.^  contained  in  the  House  report  and 
which  is  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

"(H.  Rcpt   No.  283.  78th  Cong.,  1st  sess  ) 

"The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  honor  two 
distlngtiished  Americans,  namely,  (1)  Gen. 
Douglas^  MacArthur.  for  his  brilliant  mili- 
tary accoinpUsiiments  in  the  Pacific  theater 
cf  war  operations;  and  (2)  Mr.  Louis  C.  Sabin. 
a  former  civilian  encineer  employee  of  the 
Government  with  an  outstanding  record  of 
service." 

The  Secretary  of  War  reported  as  follows 
on  this  bill: 

stimson's  report 

War  Department. 
Washington.  March  6.  1943. 
Hon    J.  J   Mansfieid. 

C'lairinan,  Ccmmittee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wd.'ihir.gton,   D.   C. 

Dear  Judge  Man.skield:  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  cf  February  3,  1943.  requesting 
the  views  of  this  Department  as  to  the  ad- 
visabihty  of  enacting  Hcuse  bill  1258.  In- 
structing the  Secretary  of  War  to  henceforth 
designate  the  new  lock  In  the  St.  Marys 
R.ver  at  Sault  Ste  Marie.  Mich.,  as  the  "Gen- 
eral Duuglas  MacArthur  lock."  and  designat- 
ing the  lock  at  that  point  now  known  as 
the  fourth  kck  as  the  "Colonel  L.  C.  Sabin 
leCk." 

The  War  Department  has  no  objection  to 
the  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  new  lock 
which  it  i.s  propo.-^ed  to  name  in  honor  of 
General  MacArthur  is  now  under  construc- 
tion by  the  Department.  Us  construction 
havinu;  been  authorized  in  the  Interest  of 
national  defense  by  section  17  of  an  act  of 
Concre'^s  approved  March  7.  1942  (Public 
Law  490).  The  so-called  fourth  lock  was 
completed  in  1919.  and  Mr.  Louis  C.  Sabin, 
a  former  civilian  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  long  period  of  service  in  the 
EnEjmeer  Department  was  exceptionally  able 
and  n!eritor:ous.  had  much  to  do  with  Its 
planning  ar.d  construction. 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  phrasing 
cf  the  bill  be  changed  as  Indicated  on  a  copy 
of  the  .same  herewith. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  L.  Sti:.ison. 

Secretary  of  War. 

Here  is  the  exact  language  of  the  measure 
a,>  it  p:issfd  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
approved  by  President  Roosevelt: 

"An  act  to  name  certain  locks  In  the  St. 
Marys  R;\er  at  Uic  falls,  Michigan. 

Be    it   enacted,   etc..   That    the   new    lock 
now   in   the  course  of   construction  by   the 
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War  Department  In  the  8t.  Ifarys  River  at 
the  falls,  Michigan.  shaU  be  designated  Mac- 
Arthur  lock.'  and  the  lock  at  that  point  now 
known  as  the  fourth  lock  shall  be  heresLlter 
designated  "Sabln  loc^.' 

"Passed  the  House  of  BepresentativeB  May 
IT.  1943. 

"Attest: 

"South  Tsikblz,  Clerk. 

"Passed  the  Senate  Jtine  10,  1943." 

"[Public  Law  72 — 78th  CongressJ 
"[Chapter  124 — 1st  Session) 
-[H.  B.  12581 
"An   act    to   name    certain    locks    In    the 
St.  Marys  Rtver  at  the  falls,  Michigan. 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  new  lock 
now  in  the  course  of  construction  by  the 
War  Department  In  the  St.  Marys  River  at 
the  falls,  Michigan,  shall  be  designated  'Mae- 
Arthur  lock,"  and  the  lock  at  that  point  now 
known  as  the  fourth  lock  shall  be  hereafter 
designated  "Sabln  lock." 
"Approved  June  15.  1943  " 

The  names — MacArthur  and  Sabln — which 
highlight  the  opening  day  ceremorlea  are  by 
no  means  new  to  the  Sault  and  especially  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  locks.  In  one  way  or 
another  these  names  have  been  associated 
with  the  locks  area  since  well  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  It  was  In  the  1890'8 
that  Sabln  began  his  employment  at  the 
Sault  when  the  Poe  lock  was  under  con- 
struction. In  1806  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent, a  post  he  held  with  distinction 
for  many  years  before  retiring  to  accept  an 
executive  assignment  with  the  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association.  During  Sabin's  superin- 
tendency  he  had  as  his  able  assistant  the 
late  Prank  T.  McArthur  who  later  became 
acting  superintendent  for  a  time. 

When  work  was  commenced  on  the  ezcs- 
vatlon  work  for  the  construction  of  the 
Sabin  lock,  oddly  enough,  the  contract  was 
let  to  the  MacArthur  Bros.  Co,  of  Chicago 
and  New  York.  ThU  company  which  was 
beaded  by  the  brpthers.  Arthur  F.  and  John 
R.  MacArthur.  were  the  prime  contractors 
for  the  excavation. 

A  few  years  later  another  McArthur  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  at  the  locks  in  the  per- 
fiou  of  the  late  Howard  McArthur  in  the  role 
of  marine  reporter  for  the  Evening  News. 
Since  his  father.  Frank  T.  McArthur.  was 
assistant  superintendent,  he  had  a  friendly 
news  source  and  part  of  his  duties,  of  course, 
included  Interviewing  Colonel  Sabln  dally. 

This  name  business  is  ptirely  coincidental. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  Is  r«lated  to  tHe  MacArthur  brothers 
who  di;^  the  hole  for  the  Sabin  lock  or  to 
Frank  T.  McArthur.  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  names  MacArthur  (pronounced  the  same 
any  way  you  qiell  it),  and  Sabin  carry  on 
at  the  Sault  locks  and  they  will  be  bywords 
for  a  long,  long  time. 


New    England    Problems    and    Federal 
Policy  and  Legitli^OB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

or  NZW  HAMPSHiaZ 

IN  TH5  HOUSE  OF  RBPRKSENTATTVE3 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  STEARNS  ol  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  I^eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Edward  E.  Chase,  pres- 


ident of  the  Hew  England  Council,  in 
Boston,  Mass..  on  September  10,  1943: 

The  i«>eaker«  whom  I  shall  Introduce  win 
present  certain  facts  and  views  bearing  on 
some  pressing  problems  of  New  England 
which  Involve  Federal  policy  and  legislation. 
They  have  beea  asked  to  present  pertinent 
facts  mainly,  and  views  and  opinions  only 
when  deemed  to  prevail  In  Informed  New 
England  opinion.  Having  asked  these  speak- 
ers to  deal  with  »j>"gihi*i  and  prevailing 
views.  I  have  the  teoMrity,  in  opening,  to 
express  some  ideas  on  intangibles. 

My  professor  in  government  was  fond  of 
quoting  from  Svinuier,  who  wrote  in  his 
essay  on  democracy  that  majorities  cannot 
determine  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong: 
that  all  a  majority  can  determine  is  what  we 
will  do  next.  In  these  times,  when  we  are 
swept  by  events  into  the  "next"  before  we 
decide  to  go  there,  I  wonder  whether  a  major- 
ity can  have  lost  even  that  power. 

There  is  a  theory  that  government  should 
follow  public  opinion.  A  more  practical  view 
holds  that  government  ahould  lead  public 
opinion  while  appearing  to  follow  It.  Neither 
theory  nor  practice,  on  this  line,  works  fast 
enou^.  In  the  long  run,  public  opinion  d»- 
termines  what  Is  right  and  wrong.  But  1 
submit  that  It  Is  often  more  Important  that 
a  mr.jortty  should  decide  quickly  wbart  to  do 
next. 

Before  we  become  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  by  public  opinion  we 
ought  to  ask  ourselves  If  there  is  such  a 
thing:  and  If  tiiere  Is,  what  are  its  eapacl- 
tlea  for  decision.  We  should  remember  that 
any  time  between  elections  It  takes  a  75- 
percent  prevailing  opinion  to  force  a  major- 
ity decision.  We  should  renaember  that  In 
OUT  own  times  the  collective  public  mind  and 
the  Individual  mind  have  been  swamped  by 
a  tWal  wave  of  change;  that  minds — to  mix 
a  meUphor — are  groping  for  li^t  and  gasp- 
ing for  breath;  that  hardly  anyone  knows 
where  he  Is  at  or  what  be  thinks  and  that 
almost  everyone  to  willing  to  admit  It.  In 
geometry  I  was  taught  that  a  straight  line 
Is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 
I  am  now  adrlsed  tJhat  this  Is  not  true,  but 
that  there  are  only  a  doeen  v?ho  would  be 
competent  to  explain,  provided  I  were  bright 
enough  to  understand,  what  Is  the  shortest 
distance.  In  almost  every  field  of  UK>nght — 
social .  scientific,  economic,  political — the 
average  citizen  Is  sure  only  that  he  is  not 
sure  of  anything. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  la  confusion 
and  inconsistency.  Almost  everyone  Is  talk- 
ing one  way  and  acting  another,  wlttwut 
knowing  It.  There  Is  no  such  thing  anywhere 
as  enlightened  consistent  public  opinion. 
Public  opinion  is  a  state  of  flax  In  chaoa. 
If  there  is  anjrthing  clear  In  current  clamor. 
It  is  a  cry  for  something  to  stay  put — for 
something  permanent  and  fixed  and  stable 
upon  which  a  man  can  rely  and  In  which 
he  can  have  faith. 

This  sorry  state  of  mind  may  be  the  most 
Important  fact  we  have  to  face.  We  have  lost 
our  compass  and  our  reckoning  and  we  have 
to  make  a  landfall  to  get  our  bearings.  Some- 
thing has  to  stand  still  in  plain  view  lor 
long  enough  to  sight  on  It.  We  cannot  afford 
to  tear  down  all  the  pillars  of  confidence. 
What  people  want  and  need,  today  more  than 
ever,  are  stable  Institutions.  Wherever  evil 
exists  it  must  be  attacked;  but  this  should 
be  done  by  specific  charges  against  named 
persons  n"^  not  by  Innuendo  and  loose 
charges  against  groups.  There  are  too  many 
manhunts — too  many  smearing  expeditions. 
For  every  public  enemy  unoovezed.  hundreds 
of  honest  men  are  made  tuspect.  The  price 
is  too  high  for  the  meager  restilts.  There  la 
too  much  uncoordinated  and  unlawful  power 
trying  to  push  people  around  by  threats  and 
•cares  and  tricks.  Let  us  remeiher.  when 
we  speak  of  post-war  plana,  that  no  plan  Is 


worth  anything  unleaa  pea|«te  are  on   . 
ttfms  with  <me  another  after  the  war. 

One   American   Inatitutlon.   Intact  In   Ita 
framework,  faith  in  which  atill  abidea.  BtUl 
iwtains  and  has  recently  detwonatrated  tbe 
capacity  to  act.    This  is  repivsentaUve  gov- 
ernment.    Perhaps  nothing  has  givan  tbe 
people  of  New  England  more  eourac*  than 
the  recent  resurgence  tn  Oongreas  of  faith  In 
Its  own  capacity.    I  am  aware  that*  by  an 
inooBsiatency  characteristic  of  tbe  timm  there 
are  many  who   want  Oongrees  to  ba  sub- 
•errient  to  pressure  while  at  the  ume  ttme 
expecting  Congress  to  be  Independent.    But 
since  Congress  cannot  be  both.  I  believe  it 
should  openly  adopt  the  independent  course. 
It  would  be  a  great  event.  I  think,  if  some 
day,  when  Congress  is  showered  with  pressure 
letters  and  telegrams,  each  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman should  answer  his  constituents  by 
collect  telegram  saying,  "Please  send  me  all 
the  facts  bearing  on  thU  matter."     I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  demonstrate  that 
Congress  usually  knovra  Infinitely  more  than 
those  people  who  presume  to  advise  It. 

So  far  as  I  know  the  minds  cf  our  director*. 
the  New  England  Cmmcll  would  say  to  th« 
New  England  oongreartonal  «MagatU»:  "Let 
us  help  you  get  the  facts;  and  having  the 
facts,  act  Independently  tor  tbe  national  wel- 
fare as  your  Judgment  Indicates.  Tcni  are 
oirr  representatives — ^the  reposltortw  of  our 
confidence — the  trustees  of  our  potltleal  for- 
ttmes.  It  is  necessary  to  trust  someoiM.  even 
at  risk  of  occasional  betrayal.  W«  iban  trust 
Congress.  We  afllnn  our  faith  In  repreOTsta- 
tlve  government,  as  the  only  hope  of  a  free 
people  in  a  world  of  Infinite  complexity.  B** 
store  to  representative  government  Its  former 
dignity  and  vigor." 

To  restore  confidence  and  unity,  and  to 
stimulate  intelligent  planning  and  constnie> 
tlve  leadership,  prompt  action  by  CongroM  la 
needed  along  the  lines  Indicated. 

A  foreign  policy  frankly  based  upon  realism 
and  national  Interest.  Implemented  l^y  ade- 
quate force  committed  to  maintain  peace, 
instituted  and  ratified  by  constitutional  pro- 
cedure, depending  for  support  upon  the  gen- 
eral approval  of  the  enlightened  and  the 
complete  silence  of  the  ignorant. 

A  definition  of  the  fimctlons  and  fields  c( 
free  enterpnse,  and  ctt  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  business  regulation;  a  restriction  upon  tbe 
expansion  of  Gtovemment  Into  the  field  of 
business  without  clear  showing  of  neeeastty 
and  without  express  legal  autborlty;  a  dec- 
laration of  intention  regSTdlng  tbe  rcsponsl- 
bllity  of  Industry  for  poet-war  reen^ployawBt, 
and  an  Indication  of  the  measdre  of  Oovena- 
ment  support  of  post-wv  vuusUueCloB  and 
production;  with  legMatfcm  designed  to  mate 
possible  the  aocompUshment  by  tbe  buslnsss 
organism  of  tbe  tasks  atfAgned. 

A  thorough  ovetbaullng  of  the  system  at 
Federal  taxation,  to  simplify  proeedura  and 
computation,  and  promote  tbe  establlstaed 
poliey  for  free  enteiprise  by  substituting  In- 
eentlvv  for  handicaps,  using  tbe  dlmlnatlao 
of  vraste  motion  and  complexities  to  reeonefte 
the  beneOelarles  of  stmpttllcatlon  to  Ineresssd 
tax  collections. 

A  declaration  of  tbe  right  of  lodlvidual 
security  expressly  conditioned  by  tbe  obliga- 
tion to  work  to  the  extent  of  capMity,  fixing 
the  responsibUlty  for  providing  tbe  <^por- 
ttmlty.  and  stimulating  production  to  a  levsl 
where  a  gtiaranty  of  security  can  be  made 
good  by  stressing  tbe  obligation  to  work 
rather  than  by  providing  tbe  population  wltb 
spending  money. 

Legislation  fixing  tbe  maximum  amoimt 
of  currency  to  be  outstanding  and  drsstle 
measures  to  bring  back  into  dreulatkm  tba 
boarded  currency. 

As  far  New  England,  ve  ssk  no  fawoa  or 
special  advantage.  In  elTlUan  supply  wa 
want  an  squltaUs  dlsCrltaition.  vbattaar  o( 
surplus  or  shortage.  We  wtnild  like  to  sse 
an  inersMe  In  Mew  ttigiand's  lepiemntsttnti 
on  congressional  committees  dealing  wltb 
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legislation  affecting  our  economic  Interests, 
notably  on  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
fetate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  which  has 
bee;i  or  may  be  referred  Important  legisla- 
tion on  freight  rates,  risk  capital,  and  avia- 
tion policy.  We  suggest  that  It  would  help 
us.  and  that  It  might  help  our  Senators  and 
Represenutlves  even  more.  11  the  New  Eng- 
land (jelegatlon  could  be  organized  by  the 
assignment  of  special  functions  to  selected 
Individuals  who  could  serve  as  contact  points 
and  centers  of  Information  on  particular 
subjecu,  in  order  to  promote  unity  in  New 
England  along  lines  of  common  interest. 


Today's  Challeose 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vxamoNT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  an  address  I 
made  at  Wilhamstown.  Vt..  on  Old  Home 
Day.  Sunday.  August  1.  1943: 

This  is  old  home  day  In  William-^town. 
What  a  world  of  significance  Is  found  in  that 
slogan.  What  a  wealth  of  meaning  is  hidden 
in  that  word  "home."  It  is  very  fitting  for  us 
to  spend  this  day  In  observing  such  an  oc- 
casion as  brings  us  here  together. 

I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  meet  old 
friends  and  to  make  new  ones,  though,  as  I 
stand  here,  I  can  and  do  appreciate  Just  what 
an  elderly  lady  said  In  addressing  a  similar 
gathering.  She  said,  "I  am  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  fact  that,  as  I  look  out  at 
thU  audience.  I  see  more  faces  of  people 
who  are  not  here  than  I  can  count  of  you 
who  are  present." 

Such  a  day  necessarily  revives  old  mem- 
ories, recalls  old  .friends,  old  occasions,  old 
days.  "We  ccunt  our  rosary  by  the  beads 
we  miss." 

Almost  as  soon  as  a  Northfleld  schoolboy 
or  girl  learns  to  read  *»e  or  she  learns  that  the 
first  land  In  Northfleld  was  cleared  by  one 
Elijah  Palne.  of  Williamstown:  that  the 
mountain  was  named  after  him  and  In  his 
hoo'or;  and  that  the  Palnes.  of  Williamstown, 
contributed  most  of  any  and  of  all  the  early 
inhabitants  to  the  establishment  and  early 
growth  of  my  native  town.  The  names  of 
many  others  of  Will  lams  town's  distinguished 
citizens  are  woven  Inextricably  into  the  warp 
and  woof  not  only  of  th?  history  cf  Williams- 
town and  Northfleld,  but  of  the  State  and 
Nation,  which  they  served  so  yell.  I  pay 
my  tribute  to  their  achievements  and  to 
their  memory. 

"AH  we  have  of  freedom, 

All  we  have  or  know 
This  our  fathers  bought  for  us 

Long  and  long  ago. 

•     •     • 

Leave  to  live  by  no  man's  l.ave 
Underneath  the  law." 

I  Intend  to  speak  to  you  briefly  this  after- 
noon, and  In  no  partisan  spirit,  but  as  an 
Amsrican  ciUaen  profoundly  concerned  and 
seriously  disturbed  over  the  present  trend 
in  public  affairs  that  seems  to  me  to  threaten 
the  very  foundations  of  democracy. 

We  are  rightly  concerned  with  respect  to 
what  muat  be  our  poet-war  attitude  In  deal- 
ing with  our  allies  and  our  enemies  In  order 
to  estabUah  a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 


We  should  be  more  concerned  with  respect 
to  what  is  happening  to  democracy  right 
here  at  home,  for  what  does  it  profit  a  man 
to  save  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul? 

The  great  British  historian.  Lord  Macaulay, 
writing  from  Ixandon  on  May  23,  1857— over 
80  years  ago — commented  ir  this  clairvoyant 
fashion  on  the  probable  trend  of  events  iu 
the  United  States  during  the  twentieth 
century: 

"The  day  will  come  when,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  multitude  of  people,  none  of 
whom  have  had  mere  than  half  a  breakfast  or 
expect  to  have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  will 
choose  a  legislature.  Is  it  possible  to  dcubt 
what  sort  of  legislature  will  be  chosen?  On 
one  side  Is  a  statesman  preaching  patience. 
respect  for  vested  rights,  strict  observance  of 
public  faith.  On  the  other  is  a  demagogue 
ranting  about  the  tyranny  of  capitalists  and 
usurers.  I  seriously  apprehend  that  you  will. 
In  some  such  season  of  adversity  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, do  things  which  will  prevent  pros- 
perity from  returning;  that  you  will  act  as 
people  would,  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  devour 
all  the  seed  corn,  and  thus  make  the  next 
year  a  year  not  of  scarcity  but  of  absolute 
famine.  There  is  nothing  to  stay  you. 
Your  Constitution  Is  all  sail  and  no  anchor. 
Either  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand;  or 
your  Republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plundered 
and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the  twentiet'n 
century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  the 
fifth." 

The  blessings  of  representative  democratic 
government  under  which  you  have  been 
raised  and  under  which  you  live  did  not 
come  about  by  accident.  Have  you  ever 
pondered  the  long  series  of  events  and  sacri- 
tices  by  which  the  concept  of  democracy  was 
made  real  In  the  world?  Democracy  is  es- 
sentially a  way  of  life;  it  is  not  a  bed  of 
roses;  It  is  a  dangerous  way  of  living;  it  is 
for  men.  not  weaklings.  It  is  not  the  soft 
and  sheltered  existence  that  a  wise  and 
benevolent  monarch  grants  his  cringing  sub- 
jects— the  type  of  government  which  so 
readily  degenerates  into  cruel  despotism  and 
to  which  oriental  peoples  have  been  ac- 
customed since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  It 
is  distinctly  a  product  of  western  Europe  and 
history  shows  how  recently  has  been  Its 
emergence.  At  Tours  In  732.  Charles  Martel 
flung  back  the  advancing  tide  of  Saracens 
and  the  domination  of  an  oriental  despot 
which  would  have  followed  in  its  wake;  again 
at  Wahlstatt  In  1241.  the  Count  of  Silesia 
and  his  German  knights  checked  the  Tartars 
under  Bebu  Klian  and  thus  prevented  the 
overrunning  of  western  Europe  by  the  "Golden 
Horde"'  that  settled  later  along  the  "Volga 
In  southern  Russia;  and  once  more,  in  1683 — 
76  years  after  Jamestown  was  colonized  in 
this  country — the  peoples  of  western  Europe 
were  called  upon  to  throw  back  eastern 
despotism  when  they  defeated  the  Turks  at 
the  gates  of  Vienna.  The  Englishman  more 
or  less  clinched  his  personal  right  to  demo- 
cratic freedom  at  Runnymede  through  the 
Magna  Carta  In  1215,  while  we  Americans 
owe  our  liberty  to  the  sacrifices  of  our  an- 
cestors In  the  2  crucial  decades  from 
1770  to  1789.  Probably  there  Is  not  a  man 
or  woman  present  whose  own  ancestors  have 
not  participated  in  those  momentous  fights 
for  human  freedom.  The  student  of  genetics 
can  demonstrate  to  you  mathematically 
that,  if  your  forefathers  came  from  western 
Europe,  some  of  them  must  have  been  in- 
volved In  these  struggles  because  otherwise 
there  would  not  have  been  enough  ancestors 
to  go  round. 

Today  these  hard-won  rights  to  democratic 
freedom  are  In  real  Jeopardy  in  the  United 
States. 

The  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  Is  found  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all 
human   Institutions.    It   is   obeyed   without 


being  recognized,  or  If  for  a  moment  it  be 
broui,ht  to  light.  It  soon  hides  Itself  In  most 
countries.  In  America,  however,  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  Is  never 
concealed.  We  are  outspoken  In  our  dec- 
larations, though  we  may  not  be  too  active 
when  It  IS  ir.volved.  In  these  United  States, 
as  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  this  doctrine 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  appre- 
ciated; both  its  dangers  and  advantages 
derived  therefrom  are  foreseen, 

I  b:heve  it  is  moit  important  that  we  have 
an  enliehtened  people,  an  educated  citizenry. 
in  order  that  the  people  may  rule,  and 
righteously  fo.  These  wise  men,  the  makers 
of  cur  Constitution,  called  their  new  Govern- 
ment a  republic,  and  were  correct  In  so  doing. 
fjr  such  of  necessity  was  its  form.  Do  not 
forget  for  a  moment,  however,  that  they 
knew  ihey  were  e.siablishing  a  democracy, 
and  an  independent  nation.  This  fact  was 
constantly  and  everlastingly  present  In  their 
minds. 

If  you  will  .'^tudy  the  Constitution  and 
the  c'.e'cates  which  led  up  to  Its  adoption, 
you  will  find  that  these  forefathers  of  ours 
did  not  attempt  to  ."^ct  any  barrier  in  the  way 
of  the  popular  will.  They  sought  to  put 
effective  obstacles  in  the  path  of  sudden 
action  impelled  by  popular  passion,  whim,  or 
the  excitement  cf  the  moment.  Their  experi- 
ence with  the  Confederation  taught  them  to 
regard  a  weak  government  wuth  horror. 

Every  end  they  sought  to  accomplish  or 
had  in  view  was  for  the  establishment  of  a 
democracy  with  a  strong  government,  but 
safe  a.';  well  as  strong,  freed  from  the  peril  of 
lap.sir.i:  Into  autocracv  on  the  one  hand  or 
into  disorder  or  annrchy  on  the  other.  They 
came  here  to  undertake  to  do  Just  what  they 
did.  and  that  was  to  establish  a  government 
In  which  the  will  of  the  people  must  be 
supreme      They  made  It  so. 

One  of  the  fundamental  rules  and  guides 
they  foliowed  was  to  make  sure  that  it  was 
the  real  will  of  the  people  that  ruled.  To 
this  end  they  undertook  to  make  it  certain 
that  there  should  be  abundant  time  for  dis- 
cusEion  and  consideration  of  measures  and 
policies,  in  ordei  that  the  •public  mind  could 
and  should  be  thoroughly  and  well  Informed, 
Above  and  beyond  anything  else  perhaps 
they  appreciated  the  value  of  education. 

In  tiiese  distressful  days  through  which  we 
are  pas-ing,  we  may  at  times  feel  that  the  way 
of  life  which  has  been  called  civilized  may 
have  been  lost  or  forgotten.  We  may  won- 
der from  whence  shall  come  the  light  that 
will  liphten  our  darkness,  or  the  guide  who 
will  lead  us  cut.  And  here  again  the  story 
of  the  ages  tells  us  that  our  safety  lies  in 
the  education  of  our  people. 

We  must  idealize  the  real  if  we  would  re- 
alize th"  ideal.  Facts  must  be  faced  as 
facts.  We  may  well  keep  cur  wagon  hitched 
to  a  star,  but  we  must  keep  our  feet  on 
the  ground  Ideals  are  the  thoughts,  hopes, 
plans  and  resolutions  of  a  people.  They  are 
then-  purpo.=es,  resolves  and  principles.  The 
ideals  of  this  Nation  are  the  thoughts  of 
whnt  its  people  are  going  to  do,  have  got  to 
do  to  save  themselves.  The  ideals  of  edu- 
cation m  this  country  are  the  thoughts  of 
these  who  carefully  consider  what  educa- 
tion IS  for  and  what  it  must  do  for  the  people. 
Her.ry  James  once  said  that  "'The  greatest 
discovery  ever  made  by  man  was  made  by 
the  Greeks,  who  cutting  themselves  free  from 
the  traditions  of  the  ancient  world  lighted 
up•^n  the  conception  of  a  civil  state  where 
citizens  should  be  free.  To  carry  out  this 
momrntous  experiment  to  its  ultimate  con- 
sequence IS  the  most  momentous  exjieriment 
we  have  undertaken.  " 
•  Times  change  and  conditions  with  them. 
New-  times  and  new  conditions  must  be  met 
by  and  with  the  action  and  legislation  they 
demand.  All  wisdom  did  not  die  with  our 
forefathers,  so  also  it  is  true  all  wisdom  was 
not  born  yesterday.     Yet  not  a  single  new 
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qnefltlon  ariaee  but  Involree  aome  one  or 
mare  of  the  oldeet  theoriee  of  govemmeat. 
History  repeats  Itself,  and  the  expertenoe 
of  the  ages  is  always  a  safe  guide. 

It  is  for  us  then  In  these  dark  da3r8  to  do 
our  beet  to  help  In  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion, keeping  our  beads  clear,  otir  alms  un- 
aelflab.  and  our  hearts  strong.  If  we  do  thla 
we  shall  see  htmianity  raised  to  a  level  yet 
unheard  of.  But  the  path  is  a  rough  one, 
and  it  Is  a  long  and  tortuous  road  which  we 
must  tread.  The  Journey  cannot  be  accom- 
plished overnight.  Since  the  beginning  of 
time  two  conquests  have  had  to  be  made  and 
will  continue  to  have  to  be  made  until  the 
end  thereof.  One  Is  the  conquest  of  nature, 
and  the  other  of  hviman  relations.  The  first 
Is  relatively  easy  of  accompluhment.  The 
second  decidedly  not  so.  Only  a  mere  begin- 
ning of  a  solution  of  this  last  problem  has 
been  made.  If  you  do  not  believe  it  Jiist  stop 
to  think  for  a  moment  that  the  earth  pro- 
duces food  enough  and  to  spare  and  to  waste, 
and  for  all  of  us.  Yet.  at  this  moment, 
thousands  are  starving;  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands going  hungry,  and  all  suffering  from 
the  paroxysms  of  unspeakable  anguish,  both 
physical  and  mental. 

The  problem  Is  not  solved.  It  Is  not  In- 
soluble.   There  Is  a  way  out. 

I  hope  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  or 
charged  with  partisan  politics,  nothing  is 
further  from  my  Intent  and  purpose  than  to 
make  a  political  speech,  but  in  this  presence 
I  am  constrained  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  real  vigor  and  strength  of  American 
institutions  Is  due  in  laige  part  to  the 
restraints  which  these  forbears  of  curs  in 
their  wisdom  born  of  experience  with  kings 
and  despots  placed  upon  and  around  those  In 
authority  over  them;  they  did  not  deliber- 
ately destroy  the  superstition  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  In  order  to  foolishly  create 
another  situation  more  Indefensible  In  a 
democracy;  they  were  too  wise  for  that,  as  is 
e-vldenced  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  eventual  fruit  borne  by  their 
labors. 

The  growth,  unparalleled,  which  these 
United  States  have  enjoyed,  is  due  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  lofty  spirit  of  Indlvldual- 
lam  which  this  written  Constitution  and  the 
unwritten  laws,  and  the  underlying  positive 
determination  of  the  people  have  sought  to 
protect  and  to  conserve,  as  much,  r  say.  if 
no*  more,  than  to  the  natural  resources  with 
which  God  has  so  richly  endowed  the  land, 
and  blessed  us  as  a  people. 

We  should  never  forget  that  the  doctrine 
that  the  will  of  the  individual  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  that  of  the  majority,  when 
and  if,  and  only  when  and  If  the  common 
good  demands,  still  stands.  It  stands,  how- 
ever, only  to  the  end  that  the  largest  free- 
dom may  be  Insured  to  the  state,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  Individual.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  democracy  Is  progressive.  De- 
mocracy grows  with  and  Just,  as  rapidly  as  the 
Individual.  "Under  our  flag,"  said  President 
Calvin  CooUdge,  '"sovereignty  rests  in  the  In- 
dividual, and  his  rights  must  be  protected." 
Every  effort  of  these  ancestors  of  ours  was 
definitely  directed  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  thi;  noble  end  of  establishing  and 
rearing  a  society  of  utterly  responsible  In- 
dividuals, the  only  society  on  which  an  en- 
during democracy  can  rest.  Your  military 
power  la  nothing;  your  wealth  is  nothing; 
your  numbers  are  nothing  without  the  seed 
from  which  all  greatness  comes,  namely,  en- 
lightened   citizens. 

Local  relf -government  Is  the  germ  cell  of 
democracy,  but  it  is  of  no  avail  to  count  our 
millions,  eltlier  of  money  or  of  men  If  the 
Individuals  who  make  up  the  goverrjnent 
•re  Ignorant  and  weak  and  venal,  for  lero 
multiplied  by  any  conceivable  magnitude 
kUil  results  in  zero. 


It  must  constantly  be  borne  In  mind  that 
the  training  of  the  tree  clUcen  li  not  to  much 
a  development  of  certain  lines  of  knowledge 
as  a  development  of*  certain  essential  quali- 
ties of  character  and  habits  of  action.  Cour- 
age, independence,  dlsciptlne,  and  loftiness 
a£  purpose  are  the  things  really  necessary  for 
maintalniag  a  free  government.  If  a  dtiaen 
possesses  these  qualities  of  character,  be 
will  acquire  the  knowledge  which  Is  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  the  country's  institutions, 
and  to  the  reform  of  the  abuses  which  may 
arise.  If  he  does  not  possess  these  quali- 
ties, his  political  learning  and  that  of  his 
fellowmen  will  not  keep  the  state  from  de- 
struction. If  he  has  not  the  courage  to 
exercise  his  political  rights  In  the  face  of 
purges  and  possible  intimidation,  no  anMunt 
of  acquaintance  with  constitutional  theory 
will  save  his  vote  from  suppression  or  pre- 
vent popular  government  from  becoming  a 
mere  shadow.  If  he  has  not  the  discipline 
to  subject  his  will  to  the  restraints  of  law, 
no  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  beneficent 
effects  of  these  restraints  will  save  the  peo- 
ple from  that  revolution  and  anarchy  which 
invite  tyranny  from  within  or  conquest  from 
without. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  most  profoundly  Important  work 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  American  citizen 
Is  his  work  c~  guiding  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  It  is  at  once  his  greatest  privilege 
and  his  heaviest  duty.  If  by  precept  and 
example  we  train  the  members  of  the  rising 
generation  to  do  this  well,  all  other  things 
can  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
If  we  do  not  train  them  to  do  this  well,  no 
amount  of  education  in  other  lines  will  make 
up  for  the  deficiency. 

May  I  undertake  to  impress  the  thought 
that  democracy  acknowledges  no  sovereign. 
This  republic  cannot  stand  still.  The  world 
which  Is  rising  into  existence  Is  still  half 
encumbered  by  the  remains  of  the  world 
which  is  waning  into  decay.  The  Dark  Ages 
carmot  rettirn;  it  is  «ui  Insult  to  our  intelli- 
gence to  suggest  to  the  contrary.  The  world 
that  Is  In  the  making  is  the  world  of  genera- 
tions to  come.  Those  of  us  whose  years  are 
fairly  full  will  be  lucky  if  we  see  even  the 
beginning  of  it.  How  long  it  will  take  to  get 
It  started  is  purely  conjectural,  but  the 
youth  of  our  day  have  the  prospect  of  coming 
Into  an  Inheritance  of  great  things  accom- 
plished and  the  prospect  of  greater  things 
to  be  performed,  beside  which  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  last  60  years  will  become 
utterly  insignificant. 

On  the  wall  of  the  room  in  which  Victor 
Hugo  died,  in  the  Place  des  Vosges,  In  Paris, 
Is  written  over  his  autograph  this  prophecy: 

"I  represent  a  party  which  does  not  yet 
exist:  The  party  of  revolution,  clvUissation. 
This  party  will  make  the  twentieth  century. 
Ther-;  will  Issue  from  it  first  the  United  States 
of  Europe;  then  the  United  States  of  the 
world." 

His  contemporaries  and  many  of  those  who 
have  lived  in  later  years  have  thought  he 
was  out  of  his  head.  Some  of  you  who  are 
listening  to  me  may  live  to  see  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  prophecy.  We  cannot  and  must 
not  undertake  to  avoid  our'  destiny. 

In  our  individualism  Is  found  our  security. 
When  the  day  of  the  pioneer  as  an  individual 
closes,  then  the  night  of  oblivion  for  the 
United  States  of  America  will  have  arrived. 
Individualism  as  comprehended  by  the  liber- 
ties we  claim  under  our  Bill  of  Bights  is  the 
backbone  of  democracy  and  of  representative 
government  everywhere.  Let's  stiffen  It  as 
we  continue  to  fight  valiantly  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  our  Republic. 

To  grasp  faintly  the  future  of  this  country 
Is  to  bewilder  and  exhaust  the  imagination. 
The  past  Is  but  the  happy  prologue  to  ths 
swelling  act  of  an  imperial  theme.    Ko  prob- 


lem is  too  grsat  for  ow  solution.  Vo  vofll  la 
too  great  lor  our  achievement.  ToaaoROV 
keeps  new  yesterdays  In  store. 

"Ood  hleas  our  native  landl 
Finn  may  sIm  ev«r  stand. 

Through  storm  and  night: 
When  the  wUd  tempests  rave. 
Ruler  of  wind  and  wave. 
Do  Thou  our  country  saw 
By  Thy  great  might  I 

"For  her  our  prayer  shall  rise 
To  Ood.  above  the  skies; 
On  Him  we  wait: 
Thou  who  art  ever  nigh, 
GiuuYling  with  watchftil  ey*. 
To  "niee  aloud  we  cry, 
God  save  the  SUtel'  " 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  from 
thorouglily  reliable  sources.  infonnaUoa 
of  a  bitterly  dismaying  nature  has  oaaae  ' 
forth  that  a  joint  stateiient  will  b« 
issued  shortly  by  the  British  Poreica 
Office  and  the  State  Department,  sUenc- 
ing  all  discussion  on  the  Arabian-Jewish 
question  in  Palestine,  and  whi^  will 
with  one  devastating  stroke  smarti  (he 
hopes  of  those  who  dared  look  toward 
Palestine  as  the  one  realistic  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  bomeleasness  of  a 
driven  people.  It  will,  in  effect,  be  aa 
implied,  but  nonetheless  conclusive,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  MfM^Donald  White  Paper 
of  1639  which  decreed  that  no  more  thaa 
75,000  Jews  will  be  admitted  to  Palestine 
for  a  5-year  period.  The  joint  state- 
ment wiU  with  its  ''Silence,  please," 
drown  the  clamor  of  the  tortured  Naii 
victims  pleading  for  a  havm  of  refuge. 
Of  the  allotted  75,000  certificates  of  en- 
trance, less  than  29,000  now  remain  im- 
used.  These,  more  or  less.  wiU  be  con- 
fined to  children.  Axiherenee  to  the 
MacDonald  White  Paper  means  that  la 
1944  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine 
must  cease  altogether  if  so  voted  by  a 
majority  of  Arabs. 

Even  more  alarming  is  the  accom- 
panying information  that  the  joint 
statement  will  be  issued  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  the  President.  Al- 
though he  was  importuned  to  stay  the 
hand  of  the  State  Department,  the  re- 
actionary forces  were  stronger,  and 
while  it  may  be  somewhat  softened  as  a 
result  of  the  intercession  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  spells  the  doom  of  the  Zionist 
cause  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  long  trek  home.  In  the  name  of  ex- 
pediency and  appeasement,  under  the 
shallow  pretense  of  military  and  political 
necessity,  Palestine  as  a  homeland  for 
the  Jews  becomes  the  lost  Atlantis  ci  a 
helpless,  hopeless,  tmwanted  people. 

Neither  we  nor  Britain  can  fall  back 
upon  the  hackneyed,  exaggerated,  and 
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convenient  excuse  of  military  necessity 
or  expediency.  The  lessons  of  history 
seem  unavailing.  Our  scrap  iron  and  oil 
did  not  appease  Japan.  Our  appease- 
ment of  Vichy  and  Petain  gave  us  Laval. 
Our  diplomacy  with  Franco  and  his 
Falange  and  with  Argentina  has  been 
artless  and  childlike.  They  play  and 
continue  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with 

MS. 

How  ill  have  the  Jews  used  Palestine 
that  now  the  one  open  door  must  like- 
wise be  slammed  shut  in  their  search  for 
dignity  and  security.  They  husbanded 
the  arid  .soil  of  Palestine  and  made  it 
rich  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  they 
built  hospitals  for  the  Jew  and  Arab 
alike:  they  brought  the  lamp  of  learn- 
ing to  the  desert  with  schools  and 
the  world-renowned  vmiversity:  they 
brought  mu.slc  and  science  to  a  world 
that  had  been  left  behind  in  civiliza- 
tion's march. 

That  which  was  uncultivated  and  con- 
sidered uncultivable  by  the  Arabs  has 
been  cultivable  and  cultivated  by  the 
,Jews.  The  sands  of  Rlshon  le  Zion.  the 
swamps  of  Hedra.  the  rocks  of  Motza.  the 
stony  hills  of  Hanlta.  and  the  largest 
malarial  area  in  Palestine,  the  Huleh 
Basin,  which  has  been  classified  not  only 
by  the  Arabs  but  also  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment as  uncultivable  land,  are  now 
being  turned  into  the  most  prosperous 
and  productive  land  of  Palestine.  They 
had  to  reclaim,  drain,  reforest,  fertiliie. 
and  irrigate:  they  Introduced  modern 
and  intensive  methods  of  cultivation, 
modern  machinery,  new  breeds  of  cattle 
and  poultry,  new  plants,  and  seed  rota- 
tion of  crops.  In  1939.  the  Peel  Royal 
Commission  stated:  "12  years  ago  the 
national  home  was  an  experiment ;  today 
it  is  a  going  concern." 

There  has  been  since  then  further  ex- 
pansion. New  industries  have  been 
started,  textile,  chemical,  wood,  metal, 
electrical,  food,  building,  clothing,  which 
supply  the  home  market  and  the  Near 
East  as  far  as  India.  In  1941  alone,  over 
200  new  Jewish  industrial  undertakings 
were  established. 

Nor  has  the  immigration  and  settle- 
ment of  Jews  m  Palestine  been  at  Arab 
expense.  The  Increase  in  the  yield  of  the 
land  has  made  it  possible  not  merely  to 
provide  for  additional  settlers,  but  makes 
It  possible  for  the  old  settlers  to  enjoy  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  The  Arabs,  it 
was  shown,  have  chosen  to  live  in  the 
greatest  numbers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jewish  settlements,  and  the  increase  of 
the  Arab  population  has  closely  paral- 
leled the  Jewish  Increase,  not  only 
through  the  lowered  death  rate,  but  also 
because  large  numbers  of  non-Palestin- 
ian Arabs  had  seeped  Into  the  country  to 
enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  Near  East.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a 
calamity  for  the  Arabs  if  the  Jewish  set- 
tlraient  in  Palestine  were  to  be  liqui- 
dated. The  much  vaunted  limitations  of 
absorptive  capacity  of  Palestine  Is  a  myth 
In  the  light  of  Dr.  Welzmann's  statement 
that  there  Ls  room  for  2.000.000  more 
souls  in  Palestine,  and  even  that  estimate 
has  been  deemed  conservative.  It  is  time 
to  ask  why  these  facts  are  not  given  space 
in  newspapers  and  raagaaines  of  large 


circulation?     Have  not  they  earned  a 
right  to  be  heard? 

"Let  the  Jews  go  elsewhere."  it  will  be 
said  in  mocking  parallel  to  "Let  them 
eat  cake."  Of  all  the  nations  fighting 
together  in  the  name  of  freedom  and 
lit)erty.  not  one  has  raised  its  voice  to 
make  them  welcome,  to  offer  them  rescue, 
refuge,  or  asylum. 

What  answers  can  those  responsible 
for  the  statement  give  when  asked, 
"What  is  the  remedy?'*  Where  shall 
these  people  guilty  of  no  crime  but  that 
of  being  born  Jew  go?  What  plans  are 
offered  by  the  authors  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms"  for  the 
resettlement  of  the  Jews  after  the  war? 
Will  the  anti-Semites  give  the  final  an- 
swer to  an  uprooted  people? 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that 
certain  forces  have  done  their  work  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  preparing  for  an  un- 
critical receptivity  of  the  forthcoming 
statement.  A  number  of  inspired  articles 
have  appeared,  all  following  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  planned  sequence,  to  create 
the  proper  atmosphere,  beginning  with 
the  pubUcation  of  King  Ibn  Saud's  state- 
ment in  its  opfwsition  to  Zionism  and 
continuing  through  with  the  publication 
of  the  articles  by  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger  in 
recent  issues  of  the  New  York  Times, 
which  were  more  sensational  than  accu- 
rate and  more  impolitic  than  wise.  Why 
was  this  period  chosen  to  review  ad- 
versely the  Jewish  question  in  Pales- 
tine? Is  there  any  connection  between 
the  appearances  of  these  articles  and 
the  mischief  to  be  loosed  shortly  by 
Whitehall  Street  in  London  and  our 
State  Department? 

How  relevant  may  or  may  not  be  the 
fact  that  one  or  more  of  our  industrial 
giants  have  received  valuable  concessions 
from  King  Ibn  Saud  we  do  not  know. 
Public-relations  counselors  are  canny 
people. 

Small  wonder  that  Mr.  Churchill  has 
sleepless  nights  when  he  thinks  of  his 
friend  Chaim  WeJzmann,  Zionist  leader, 
for  did  not  Mr.  Churchill  say  in  1939  at 
the  appearance  of  the  now  infamous 
MacDonald  White  Paper: 

I  feel  bound  to  vote  against  the  proposals 
of  His  Majesty's  Gcvernment.  "As  one  inti- 
mately and  responsibly  concerned  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  our  Palestine  policy.  I  could 
not  stand  by  and  see  solemn  engagements 
into  which  Britain  has  entered  before  the 
world  set  aside  for  reasons  of  administrative 
convenience  or — and  It  will  be  a  vain  hope — 
for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  life.  I  should  feel 
personally  embarrassed  In  the  most  acute 
manner  if  I  lent  myself,  by  silence  or  in- 
action, to  what  I  must  regard  as  an  act  uf 
repudiation. 

I  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  sincere  advo- 
cate of  the  Balfour  declaration,  and  I  have 
made  repeated  public  statements  to  that  ef- 
fect. •  •  •  There  la  much  in  this  white 
peper  which  is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Bal- 
four declaration,  but  I  will  not  trouble  about 
that.  I  select  the  one  point  upon  which 
there  is  plainly  a  breach  and  repudiation  of 
the  Bal'our  declaration — the  provision  that 
Jewish  immigration  can  be  stopped  In  5 
years'  time  by  an  Arab  majority.  •  •  • 
What  is  that  but  the  destruction  of  the  Bal- 
four declaration?  What  is  that  but  a  breach 
of  faith?  What  is  It  but  a  one-sided  de- 
nunciation— what  is  called  in  the  Jargon  of 
the  present  time,  a  unilateral  denunciation 
of  an  engagement?    la  our  condition  ao  par- 


lous and  our  state  so  poor  that  w«?  must.  In 
our  weakr.es--.  make  this  sacrifice  of  our  de- 
clared purpose? 

Mr.  Churchill  vva.>  aware  that  53  na- 
tions, including  the  United  States,  had 
ratified  the  Balfour  declaration.  On  the 
21.st  day  of  September  1922,  our  Ameri- 
can Congres.s  by  way  of  resolution  ap- 
proved the  e.^tabli.'^hment  of  a  national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine. 
Nay,  over  and  beyond  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance and  approval  of  the  Balfour 
declaration,  on  December  23,  1924,  a 
convention  was  signed  by  the  then  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain, and  our  then  Secretary  o'  State, 
Frank  B.  Kellogg,  concerning  the  rights 
of  Britain  and  the  United  Slates  in 
Palestine.  Significantly,  article  15  and 
subarticle  7  of  article  28  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE     13 

The  mrindatoiy  shall  se*  that  no  discriml- 
naiion  of  any  kind  shall  be  made  between  the 
Inhabitant.'^  on  the  ground  of  race,  religion, 
or  language.  No  pers(;n  shall  be  excluded 
from  P.tlestine  en  the  sole  ground  of  re- 
l.gioub  belie  s. 

SUBARTICLE    7     OF    ARTICLE    28 

Ncthinc;  contained  In  the  present  conven- 
tion shall  be  aflect?d  by  any  modification 
which  may  be  made  in  the  terms  of  the  man- 
date, as  recited  above,  unless  such  modi- 
fication shall  have  been  assented  to  by  the 
United  States. 

Yet  in  open  violation  of  both  the  Bal- 
four declaration  and  the  Convention  of 
1924,  the  MacDonald  White  Paper 
flouted  the  weighted  decision  of  respon- 
sible government  heads.  The  Balfour 
declaration  was  consented  to  by  the 
United  States.  The  Convention  of  1924 
was  consented  to  by  the  United  States. 
Who  consented  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  White  Paper?  What  can  Mr.  An- 
thony Eden  say  when  confronted  with 
the  forthcoming  statement  as  his  own 
phrases  uttered  in  this  country  reecho 
throuRh  his  mmd: 

Never  again — 

He  said — 

must  the  civilized  world  be  ready  to  tolerate 
unilateral  infraction  of  treaties.  That  would 
ba  to  sap  the  whole  foundation  of  the  secure 
international  life  which  it  is  our  principal 
purpose  to  restore. 

What  is  the  White  Paper  but  a  uni- 
lateral infraction  of  a  treaty  solemnly 
entered  into? 

Surely  silence  cannot  break  the  back 
of  bigotry  and  racial  antipathies.  En- 
lightenment can  only  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  truth,  the  truth  about  the  Arabs, 
for  instance.  The  Allied  Nations  are  well 
av.are  that  of  all  the  Semitic  tribes  in  the 
East  only  the  Jews  contributed  tlje  full 
measure  of  loyalty  to  the  Allied  cause. 
bringing  in  proud  belief  their  blood  and 
humble  treasures.  Not  so  did  the  Arabs 
of  E'liypt,  Syria.  Iraq,  and  Iran.  Par  from 
being  neutral,  they  were  actually  hostile, 
easy  prey  to  the  foul  noises  of  German 
propaganda.  Is  it  necessary  to  point  to 
the  Iraq  revolt  to  illuminate  that  point? 

Thf  Arab  landed  aristocrats,  the  emirs 
and  military  chieftains  are  as  insatiable 
as  Satan.  It  were  just  as  impossible  to 
satisfy  or  appease  them  as  it  is  to  try  to 
hold  back  the  tide  with  a  groan.    You 


cannot  deal  with  them  "cartes  sur  table." 
And  be  it  remembered  these  potentates 
and  princes  are  Arabia — Pan  Arabia. 
Moderation  and  palliation  are  consid- 
ered by  them  as  signs  of  weakness.  They 
take  suitable  advantage.  Just  as  Rom- 
mel and  his  Afrika  Korps  were  ready  to 
leap  from  El  Alameln  to  Cairo  and  then 
seal  the  fate  of  the  Allies  in  the  Near 
East  by  dosing  up  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
lately  avowed  friend  of  America  and 
Britain,  King  Ibn  Saud,  had  not  a  word 
to  say.  cotild  hot  spare  a  single  trooper, 
camel  or  donkey  for  Britain's  use.  More 
British  troops  were  required  to  patrol 
the  doubtful  Arab  areas  and  cities,  es- 
pecially In  Eg5Tt,  than  there  were  ac- 
tually facing  Rommel's  Afrika  Korps  in 
the  Libyan  Desert,  Pierre  van  Paassen 
reports. 

It  was  the  Jews  of  Palestine  that 
stepped  forward  as  a  man,  voluntarily, 
not  waiting  for  an  army  call.  How  many 
know  or  care  to  know  that  Palestine 
furnished  the  British  armies  in  Libya. 
Eritrea,  Etliiopia,  and  Somaliland  thou- 
sands of  doctors,  nurses,  and  dentists, 
and  placed  the  great  Hadassah  medical 
center  of  Jerusalem  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Empire?  Who  is  there  now  to  give 
public  recognition  to  the  courage,  loyalty, 
and  steadfastness  of  the  Jews  in  their 
aid  to  the  Allied  Nations  in  achieving  the 
tremendous  victories?  The  striking  fact 
remains  that  the  countries  of  the  Near 
East  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
45,000.000 — if  Turkey  is  included— have 
contributed  not  a  single  soldier  to  the 
forces  of  the  United  Nations,  the  one  ex- 
ception being  Palestine  which  has  given 
her  volunteers  of  whom  more  than 
three-fourths  are  Jews.  These  Palestin- 
ian Jews  alone  in  the  British  Imperial 
forces  numbered  17,000  in  September 
1942  in  addition  to  the  10.000  in  the  mili- 
tary constabulary  of  the  country. 

Yet  such  has  been  the  reward  of  the 
Jews  that  Arab  appeasement  is  placed 
above  Jewish  honor.  In  Algiers  another 
cruel  blow  is  struck  by  Creneral  Giraud's 
abrogation  of  the  Cremieux  decree,  de- 
priving the  Algerian  Jews  of  their 
French  citizenship,  theirs  since  1870, 
when  Minister  Cremieux  in  recognition 
of  their  loyalty  and  service  to  France  so 
decreed,  a  citizenship  that  the  Arab 
never  wanted  and  never  welcomed. 

The  MacDonald  White  Paper  must  be 
examined  in  the  light  of  events  since 
1939.  If  it  was  a  breach  of  faith  then, 
how  much  greater  is  the  betrayal  today? 
No  other  course  but  its  abrogation  is 
open  now,  and  the  entire  problem  of  the 
Jews  and  Palestine  must  be  reexamined 
at  the  forthcoming  Intergovernmental 
Conference  on  Refugees.  To  foreclose 
consideration  of  additional  Jewish  im- 
migration into  Palestine  by  any  joint 
pronouncement  now  would  doom  the 
conference  to  failure.  It  would  merely 
repeat  the  cruel  mockery  enacted  at  Ber- 
muda and  the  tragedy  of  errors  at 
Evian.  It  would  make  us  coconspira- 
tors in  the  violation  of  international 
decency  and  honor. 

In  the  wake  of  the  terrible  scourge  of 
war,  the  bitter  lesson  is  liammered  home 
that  the  Jewish  problem  is  a  problem  of 
the    civilized   world,   Jew    and   Gentile 


alike.  ^Jje  apathy  of  naticms  to  the 
burningrslaughtering,  and  massacring 
of  Jews  in  Germany  did  not  prevent  the 
horror  from  spreading  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia, to  the  Poles,  to  the  Dutch,  to  the 
French.  That  which  was  viewed  as  a 
Jewish  question  became  a  world  confla- 
gration. Inhumanity  is  not  exclusive; 
it  cannot  confine  itself  to  one  people 
without  overflowing  in  all  directions  to 
drown  a  world  in  hatred  and  in  flames. 
No  peace  can  be  just  or  adequate  imtil 
the  Jewish  problem  is  settled.  The  one 
reahstic  approach  is  Palestine. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration  for 
the  British  men  and  women  and  their 
magnificent  efforts  in  this  tremendous 
crisis.  The  "common  man"  in  England 
has  performed  heroically  the  suijerhu- 
man  tasks  occasioned  by  this  greatest 
scourge  in  civilized  history.  The  Eng- 
lish people  and  the  American  people, 
however,  should  not  be  blinded  by  the 
duststorms  of  official  protest  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  Jews  in  Europe;  they  should 
not  be  deafened  by  the  noise.  Conversa- 
tion is  one  thing ;  it  can  be  charming,  in- 
teresting, and  often  educational.  But  the 
situation  has  long  since  passed  the  con- 
versational stage.  Action  now  is  neces- 
sary. 

When  the  surgeon  enters  the  operating 
room  and  his  staff  of  assistants  close  in 
on  him  at  the  table  upon  which  the  pa- 
tient rests,  immediate  action  almost  al- 
ways results.  The  surgeon  does  not  take 
scalpel  in  hand  and  make  a  few  incisions 
and  then  cordially  invite  the  boys  to  a 
game  of  poker.  From  then  on  all  is  deft- 
ness, coordination,  and  cooperation.  A 
human  life  is  at  stake  and  time  is  of  the 
essence.  If,  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 
the  surgeon  does  not  hesitate,  what 
earthly  reason  can  be  presented  at  this 
time  to  countenance  delay  when  the 
circiunstances  are  surrounded  by  a  com- 
plete aura  of  fatality. 

I  repeat  my  avowal  of  admiration  for 
England's  saintly  sacrifices  that  have 
saved  us  and  the  world.  But  how  recon- 
cile that  with  her  attitude  toward  Pales- 
tine. A  halo  need  slip  but  a  few  inches 
to  become  a  noose.  She  must  open 
Palestine  to  mass  Jewish  immigration  at 
once;  otherwise.  Europe  becomes  a  mas- 
sive Jewish  sepulcher. 

Because  some  of  the  English  leaders 
regard  the  Jewish  question  as  an  In- 
superable burden  that  must  be  gotten  rid 
of  willy-nilly,  I  must  remind  them  of  a 
classic,  favored  story  of  their  own  King 
George  VI.  A  boy  is  carrying  an  even 
smaller  child  up  the  hill.  When  asked 
if  the  burden  was  too  much  for  him. 
he  replied,  "It  Is  not  a  burden,  It  is  my 
brother."  Either  Christianity  In  Eng- 
land and  America  give  concrete  meaning 
to  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself*  or 
bear  the  stigma  of  hypocrisy.  Be  it  re- 
membered that  not  everyone  who  says, 
"Lord,  Lord"  shall  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

Reading  the  official  protestations  of 
horror,  listening  to  the  verbal  expres- 
sions of  compassion  and  vainly  waiting 
for  the  bonds  of  inertia  to  drop  from 
the  hands  of  officialdom.  I  can  almost 
hear  the  White  Queen  of  Alice  in  Won- 
derland saying  to  Alice,  "The  rule  is: 


Jam  tomorrow  and  Jam  yesterday,  but 

never  jam  today." 

What  schoolroom  cat  and  mouse  game 
Is  this  to  promise,  then  plague?  Are 
the  Insatiable  Arabs  to  be  fed  while  the 
cry  of  distressed  milliotis  finds  no  an- 
swering call? 

The*British  Empire  upon  which  the 
sun  never  sets  with  its  far-flung  posses- 
sions can  now  find  It  in  her  heart  and 
mind  to  deny  the  tiny  portion  thereof 
that  is  Palestine  to  a  people  who  have 
watered  and  nourished  it  in  reliance 
upon  a  mighty  promise.  Had  she  of- 
fered other  havens  to  the  storm -tossed 
of  Europe,  she  might  then  have  said  as 
did  King  James  to  the  fiy:  "Have  I  three 
kingdoms  and  thou  must  needs  fly  into 
my  eye?" 

What  are  we  offering  but  silence? 

The  Jews  everywhere — here  and 
abroad — look  to  President  Roosevelt  as 
their  only  hope,  their  modern  Moses  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  wilderness,  to  save 
them  from  a  new  and  more  terroristic 
diaspora.  It  apparently  is  too  late  to 
change  the  mold  of  opinion  of  Church- 
ill, Eden,  Halifax,  and  other  English 
leaders  save  by  drsistlc  means.  Their 
ideas  are  congealed  except  as  Roosevelt 
will  demand  change.  We  htmibly  peti- 
tion him  to  bear  upon  the  British  For- 
eign Office  to  seek  the  light  that  only 
justice,  mercy,  and  humanity  can  bring. 
He  must  bring  England  back  onto  the 
beam  of  the  Balfour  declaration. 

I  call  upon  the  good  people  of  America 
to  help  in  this  crisis.  There  Is  so  little 
time  to  act.  Soon  Roosevelt  will  meet 
Churchill.  They  may  be  in  conclave 
now.  Express  your  views  to  those  in  au- 
thority in  Washington — to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  Secretary  Hull,  Secretary  Mor- 
genthau,  and  other  members  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet,  your  Senators,  your 
Congressmen.  Your  voice  will  shatter 
this  conspiracy  of  silence. 


Tke  Fulbrickt  ResolatiMi — laparUBCC 
OycrestbaateJ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  vnUf  OUT 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  RB>IUBBSI?TATIVKB 

Friday,  September  17, 1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shaXi 
vote  for  the  Fulbright  resolution  if  and 
when  I  have  the  opportunity  so  to  do, 
for  I  favor  the  principle  of  the  iwirtici- 
patlon  of  Congress  in  negotiations  with 
reference  to  international  post-war 
plans  for  peace. 

I  do  not  take  the  resolution  too  seri- 
ously, however,  for  it  ommiits  us  to 
nothing  in  particular,  as  it  Is  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  a  gesture,  although 
made  in  good  faith,  in  favor  of  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  and  the  contribution 
of  Congress  to  that  end. 

It  ic  a  concurrent  resolution,  which 
fact  suggests  to  me  that  when  it  comes 
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tAck  from  the  other  body  it  may  not  be 
even  recognizable. 

Therefore,  I  say  not  too  much  time 
need  be  consumed  In  Its  consideration 
nor  wasted  in  its  discussion;  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  resolution  has  been  exag- 
gerated. The  party  to  which  I  owe  my 
aUcRiancc  has  already  twice  committed 
itself  to  the  policy  of  United  States  par- 
ticipation with  the  Allies  in  post-war 
planning;  so  I  cannot  go  wrong  to  vote 
that  Congress  shall  assert  itself  along 
that  line. 

At  best,  the  resolution  is  only  an  ex- 
pression by  the  Congress  to  the  effect 
that  it  favors  the  creation  of  appropriate 
international  machinery  and  the  devel- 
opment of  power  adequate  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 
Everybody  is  for  that  as  a  general  propo- 
sition. Anyway,  the  Republican  Party 
is.  It  is  not  time  for  blueprints  or  scale 
drawings. 

Then,  again,  the  resolution  has  no 
binding  force  or  effect  on  anybody,  and. 
except  for  the  fact  that  it  puts  the  Con- 
gress on  record  as  to  its  intentions,  it  is 
much  ado  about  nothing  at  this  day. 

The  President  knows,  without  this 
resolution,  that  Congress  as  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  proposes 
not  to  be  ignored  in  post-war  negotia- 
tions. If  this  resolution  serves  notice  to 
the  world  to  that  effect,  it  is  worth  vot- 
ing for. 


Wood-Pnlp  Sbortace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OP  TKXJLB 

IN  TH»  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17. 1943 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  include  In  the  Congressional 
RicoM  a  very  timely  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of 
September  11.  1943.  with  reference  to 
wood-pulp  shortage.  The  solution  of 
the  wood-pulp  shortage  suggested  is  very 
pertinent. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WOOO-FtTLr  8HOITAGX 

We  think  of  the  products  of  the  preas  aa  In- 
tangibles— BUtements  of  fact.  Ideas,  opin- 
ions, public  movementfl.  That  is  a  correct 
appraisal.  But  there  is  one  concrete  ma- 
terial of  the  manufacturing  Industry  we  call 
the  prees.  It  Is  paper.  And  It  Is  vital  to  the 
existence  of  the  press.  To  limit  the  supply 
would  be  to  limit  the  press  just  as  effectively 
as  It  might  be  limited  by  law  or  dictator's 
ukase.  This  is  especially  true  since,  in  event 
of  a  drastic  paper  shortage,  the  "little 
press"— the  country  weekly,  the  struggling 
independent  periodical,  the  crusader  and  re- 
former— would  be  the  first  to  go  under. 

The  Nation  faces  such  a  shortage  now. 
There  ts  an  abundance  of  timber  In  the 
forests  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
but  the  cutting  of  timber  for  pulpwood  has 
largely  been  the  off-aeaaon  avocation  of  the 
farmer  In  the  forest  areas.  And  the  farmer 
haa  gone  to  vrar  as  nearly  unanimously  aa 
any  group  In  the  country.  In  Canada  the 
altuaUos  la  alao  complicated  by  the  fact  that 


the  Government,  while  making  farming  an 
essential  Inductry.  h.-s  refused  18  Include 
the  gathering  of  pulpwocd.  although  the 
farmers  have  asked  for  this  classification.  It 
has  been  stated,  and  dented,  that  the  paper 
Industry  of  the  Dominion  has  fav  ired  the 
Government  policy  which  has  contributed  to 
paper  shortage.  Whether  this  is  a  f-.il'e  ac- 
cusation or  not,  the  supply  has  dwindled— 
and  paper  prices  have  advanced.  In  the 
United  States  wood  gathering  by  farmers  has 
beon  classed  a.s  an  e.^sentlal  occupation 

Facing  a  critical  situation,  the  Nation's 
publishers,  who  have  hitherto  given  mU' h 
space  to  drives  for  scrap  metal,  grea.se.  rub- 
ber, and  other  strategic  matenals.  bavp  sud- 
denly found  themselves  in  need  of  a  hurried 
campaign  for  their  own  essential  product. 
Larg'  and  small  publishers  are  now  Joined  in 
such  an  effort. 

The  farmers  in  the  wooded  regions  hold 
the  solution  to  the  problem.  In  east  Tcxa5, 
where  the  paper  lndu.«try  is  new.  lack  cf 
knowledge  of  the  ready  market  may  be  one 
difficulty.  Lack  of  transportation  is  an- 
other, but  at  least  one  of  the  big  ea.^t  Texas 
paper  mills  Is  working  out  plans  for  opera- 
tion of  its  own  wood  trucks  on  gathering 
routes.  Because  of  the  mild  winters,  east 
Texas  farmers  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  develop  a  remunerative  avocation  between 
crop  seasons.  Just  at  present  they  would  be 
rendering  a  patriotic  service,  in  addition. 

Future  expansion  of  the  southern  pulp 
and  paper  Industry  may  free  the  press  of  this 
region  from  dependence  upon  the  paper  in- 
dustry of  Canada.  In  doing  so  it  would  es- 
tablish a  market  for  another  crop  to  add  to 
the  diversification  available  to  east  Texas  and 
old  South  farmers.  By  aiding  in  the  present 
emergency,  farmers  can  help  pull  toward 
that  end. 


The  Fuhire  of  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  17  ilegulative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Future  of  Aviation",  de- 
livered by  me  at  Quincy,  El.,  on  Thurs- 
day. August  5,  1943,  at  the  Quincy  Sta- 
dium. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  Indus- 
trious and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Quincy 
who  have  arranged  for  this  meeting  in  my 
honor.  Happy  am  I  as  one  of  your  United 
States  Senators  to  come  to  Quincy  and  par- 
ticipate as  the  principal  speaker  In  the  cul- 
mination of  a  long,  hard  fight  for  a  standard 
airfield  for  this  thriving  community.  What 
I  did  in  Washington  was  in  line  of  duty  as  a 
public  servant.  What  so  many  Interested 
people  did  In  Quincy  to  accomplish  this 
noteworthy  objective  came  through  civic 
pride.  You  looked  Into  the  future.  You  had 
vision  In  the  realization  that  aviation  Is  only 
In' its  Infancy.  As  this  gigantic  enterprise 
reaches  Into  every  section  of  the  world  In  the 
post-war  en,  Quincy  now  basically  prepares 
to  meet  that  challenge. 

My  friends,  I  need  not  relate  to  the  people 
of  a  wide-awake  community  that  a  revolu- 


tion m  transportation  Is  plainly  under  way. 
The-  ra'r.!ficai!"ns  if  this  revolution  are  so 
great  that  none  cf  us  can  yet  grasp  their  full 
.sigr.ificunce  and  implications.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  have  never  had  such  a  va.st 
picture  to  ttudy  and  try  to  understand  be- 
cause it  covers  the  globe 

A  cjuick  check  on  what  it  means,  at  lea.st  in 
pa-t.  to  each  (  f  us  here  today,  may  be  had 
by  prrjectirg  Quiucy  s  place  In  tne  air  world. 
In  lt>40  Quir.cy  l.^id  6  licensed  civilian  planes. 
If  we  have  500.000  planes  in  1950 — as  was 
recently  estima'od  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
AL'iir.iistraticn— Qumcy's  share  should  be 
120  planes.  In  1940.  Quincy  had  nine  li- 
censed pilot.s.  By  1950,  it  should  have  480 
lici-n-sed  pilot.s.  based  on  C.  A.  A.  expectation 
that  the  general  average  will  be  four  pilots 
ptr  plane.  Feeder  planes  will  lly  passengers, 
mail,  and  express  to  big  population  centers, 
and  any  one  cf  us  will  be  able  to  reach  any 
point  cri  the  glebe  in  60  hours  or  less.  These 
projections  are  bailed  en  facts.  If  anything, 
they  are  therefore  con.servatlve.  At  least  they 
give  us  a  glimpse,  m  terms  of  one  enterpris- 
ing comnuinity.  cf  the  age  of  air  upon  whose 
threshold  we  new  stand. 

Th.>  pn  bleni  focuses  perhaps  more  clearly 
in  ether  terms.  The  aviation  Industry  is 
today— temporarily— far  and  away  the  largest 
in  the  country  if  not  the  world.  Ingenious 
new  techniques  of  manufacture  of  aircraft. 
Engines,  and  accessories  have  been  devised 
under  the  pressure  cf  war  needs.  These  new 
techniques  and  proces-ses  at  once  cut  unit 
costs  and  multiply  output  many  times.  We 
u.=ed  to  point  with  pride — and  rightly — at 
the  wonderful  mass  production  technology  of 
the  automobile  industry,  which  at  its  all- 
time  peak  in  1941  turned  out  a  mass  of 
products  valued   at  $3,700,000,000. 

Aviation  production  makes  this  figure  seem 
small.  From  $280,000,000  in  1939,  aviation 
production  Jumped  to  $6,400,000,000  in  1942— 
and  for  the  current  year  our  schedule  calls 
for  the  huge  sum  of  $20,100,000,000— more 
than  five  times  automobile  production  at  its 
peak,  a  fourth  of  our  war  budget  for  the 
year,  almost  a  seventh  of  our  estimated  na- 
tional income.  The  President  has  announced 
that  1944  production,  calculated  upon  a  basis 
of  tonnage,  will  top  1943'8  by  more  than 
half — by  55  percent,  to  be  exact.  About 
2.500,000  ffi-n  and  women  of  various  skills 
are  at  work  In  our  aviation  plants  and  now 
dependent  upon  them  for  a  livelihood. 

These   figures   mean   that   we  now  possess 

what    are   beyond   question   the   largest   and 

finest    aviation    production   facilities    In   the 

world.     We    simply    cannot    afford    to    allow 

I   them    to    go    to    waste    and    become    rusty 

through  dlsu.«e, 
I       There  are  other  assets.     Consider  the  num- 
ber of  pilots  and   other   aviation   specialists 
now  in  service  or  in  training.     We  shall  soon 
I   have  some  3.000.000  men  In   the  air  forces 
>    of  the  Army  and  Navy.     Hundreds  of  thou- 
I   sands  will  be  trained  pilots.     Many  more  will 
i    be   skilled    as    navigators,   mechanics,    radlo- 
men.    meteorologists,    airport    and    airways 
engineers.     All    will    be    familiar    with    one 
phase  or  another  of  flying. 

Are  these  men  going  to  be  content  to  re- 
,    mam    on    the    ground    again,    forgetting    all 
about  their  fresh  and  exciting  experience  In 
!    the    air    after    peace    comes?     Undoubtedly, 
j    hundreds    ot    thousands   of    these   men    will 
continue  to  follow  aviation  either  as  a  voca- 
tion or  as  an  avocation,  provided — and  it  is 
an  important  proviso — that  It  is  not  made 
'    too  difficult  for  them. 

'  Here.  I  think.  Is  where  present  air-minded 
;  communities  like  Quincy  come  in.  People 
are  apt  to  forget  that  flying  Involves  more 
!  than  airplanes  and  pilots.  It  requires  all 
'  kinds  of  visual  and  radio  aids  to  fiylng  and 
a  vast  network  of  airports. 

What  Is  our  progress  In  these  two  respects? 

Before  the  war  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 

I   1st  ration  made  a  Nation-wide  survey  of  air- 
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ports,  and  with  this  a«  a  base  conceived  a 
tentative  plan  for  a  network  of  4.000  ports 
to  serre  the  more  or  leas  Immediate  needs 
of  the  country. 

If  these  airports  were  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  they  would  form  a 
checkerboard  30  miles  square.  Of  course. 
In  some  extensive  mountainous  or  deeert  areas 
airports  would  not  be  required,  and  therefore 
these  could  be  applied  to  the  more  thickly 
populated  zones. 

The  war,  of  cotirse.  has  caused  many  shifts 
In  this  plan.  To  date,  approximately  $400- 
000.000  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  the  national  defense  airport  develop- 
ment program,  which  is  limited  to  the  de- 
velopment aiKi  Improvement  of  sltea  desig- 
nated as  eesential  to  the  war  effort  and 
approved  by  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  and 
Commerce.  All  of  the  appropriation  is  now 
either  allocated  or  encumbered. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  almost  3,000 
classified  airports  in  the  cotin try— 1.000  short 
cf  the  prewar  plan.  Altogether,  these  air- 
ports could  probably  handle  300,000  airplanes, 
but  an  immense  amount  of  construction 
would  be  required  for  facilities  for  housing 
and  servicing.  Recent  development  has 
necemarlly  been  concentrated  largely  upon 
the  larger  fields.  As  a  result,  there  has  been 
an  11 -fold  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
major  civil  airports,  with  paved  runways  at 
least  3.500  feet  long  and  capable  of  handling 
the  large  traneport  craft.  Whereas  we  had 
only  76  such  fields  2  years  ago,  we  shall  have 
865  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Nor  does  this 
number  include  many  large  airdromes  built 
solely  for  military  tise. 

The  situation  In  regard  to  smaller  air- 
ports Is  this.  We  have  1.238  class  I  airports, 
the  lowest  category,  which  are  those  having 
unpaved  runways  1,800-2.500  feet  long,  and  at 
least  300  feet  wide.  We  have  905  class  n 
ports,  each  of  which  has  paved  runways  be- 
tween 2.500  and  3.500  feet  long.  These  fields 
are  situated,  for  the  most  part,  near  smaller 
cities  and  larger  towns. 

Aviation's  growth  is  further  reflected  In  the 
growth  and  operations  of  the  Federal  Air- 
ways, which  now  totals  35.000  miles  within 
our  continental  boundaries,  a  700  percent  in- 
crease since  1927.  Their  length  has  almost 
doubled  since  1932.  Traffic  along  the  air- 
ways Is  Increasing  at  an  astonishing  rate. 
Recorded  movements  along  the  official  sky- 
ways were  6,000.000  during  1942.  For  the 
current  year  we  estimate  that  they  will  reach 
13.000.000  or  14.000  000,  and  we  believe  they 
will  continue  upward  despite  a  probable 
slight  dip  immediately  following  the  close  of 
hostilities.  We  expect  that  by  1950  we  shall 
have  in  this  country  at  least  a  half  million 
private,  commercial,  and  military  planes  in 
active  service.  You  will  appreciate  the 
significance  of  that  when  I  tell  you  that  at 
the  end  of  1941  we  had  in  the  entire  country 
less  than  25.000  licensed  civil  aircraft. 

Our  airways,  unlike  those  of  Europe,  have 
been  designed  for  mass  traffic.  Our  radio 
and  other  control  equipment  is  of  the  best, 
and  we  can  count  on  our  scientists  and  in- 
ventors to  keep  our  lead  in  this  respect. 
After  a  study  of  all  other  airways  systems, 
Canada  and  Australia  chose  to  build  theirs 
on  the  American  model.  The  Canadian  air- 
ways are  so  closely  Integrated  with  our  own 
continental  and  Alaskan  systems  that  the 
three  virtually  form  a  vast  continental  sys- 
tem, covering  all  territory  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Gen.  Salinas  Carranza,  director 
of  clvU  aviation  of  Mexico,  visited  Washing- 
ton a  few  weeks  ago  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  extending  a  similar  system  through- 
out Mexico.  He  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  Central  American  countries  might  do 
likewise,  and  that  we  could  well  contemplate 
a  continental  airways  system  extending  from 
the  Bering  Sea  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Radio 
men  and  airways  engineers  of  the  C.  A.  A. 
are  not  only  improving  and  extending  our 


domestic  skyways,  but  are  cooperating  with 
the  armed  forces  in  ssUbllshlng  routes 
across  the  seas  to  aU  the  other  oontincnto. 
We  have  recently  InstaUed  four  Interconti- 
nental super  radio  stations  which  In  their 
combined  range  blanket  the  world.  proTldlng 
direct  communication  from  our  shores  to  an 
American  plane  In  flight  anywhere  on  the 
globe.  The  major  units  are  located  at  New 
York.  New  Orlcan?.  San  Francisco,  ard  Hon- 
olulu with  supplementary  stations  at  Seattle, 
Anchorage,  and  many  of  the  Padflc  Islands. 
Such  are  the  unseen  aids  upon  which  air 
transport  is  built,  connecting  Quincy  with 
the  uttermost  comers  of  the  globe. 

War  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  quick- 
ened pace  in  this  global  development  of  avia- 
tion. Within  a  short  space  of  time  the 
genltos  of  our  American  engineers  have  ad- 
vanced our  fighter  planes  to  the  point  where 
they  are  second  to  none.  Our  bombers  are 
superior  to  all.  I  em  sure  the  savage  Japa- 
nese vrould  even  admit  this.  With  a  bomb 
sight  no  other  nation  has,  with  pilots  that 
have  no  equal  In  training,  audacity,  and 
courage,  we  are  gradually  closing  in  with  the 
help  of  our  allies  upon  the  Axis  criminals. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  this  war  was 
planned  In  BerllL,  Rome,  and  Tokyo  by  the 
Axis  criminals  they  were  more  than  certain 
that  the  airplane  was  the  deadly  weapon 
which  wotild  destroy  what  they  term  the 
"decadent  democracies."  Hitler.  Mussolini, 
and  Tojo,  and  their  Infamous  stooges,  all 
drunk  with  power,  saw  In  the  airplane  the 
chief  Instrument  of  death  that  would  de- 
stroy the  democracies  of  the  earth  and  en- 
slave their  people.  They  came  near  suc- 
ceeding, my  friends,  but  fate  sometimes  steps 
In  with  a  mixture  of  strange  phenomena. 
Today  and  tomorrow  the  airplane  will  be  our 
chief  weapon  in  forcing  the  dictators  to  the 
terms  of  "imcondltlonal  surrender." 

A  peaceftil  democracy  lias  been  aroused 
from  its  lethargy.  Few  people  now  under- 
estimate the  danger  that  was  ours  only  a 
short  while  ago.  Our  production  In  planes, 
tanks,  ships,  and  guns  with  all  of  our  home 
front  problems  will  be  recorded  by  those  who 
write  history  as  the  miracle  of  the  age.  And 
yet,  my  fellow  nilnoians,  we  have  only  begxm 
to  produce.  Tomorrow  Quincy  will  be  as 
close  to  London  as  she  was  to  Springfield  30 
years  ago.  Does  any  reasonable  and  prudent 
mind  believe  that  with  such  a  qieedy  de- 
velopment of  an  industry  that  wields  such 
power  in  peace  or  war  over  the  life  and  death 
cf  a  nation  that  we  can  remain  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  In  times  of  peace? 

In  this  ghastly  war  commercial  air  lines  and 
our  Army  and  Navy  transport  services  are 
making  600  flights  a  week  across  Xhe  North 
Atlantic,  and  this  U  Just  a  begUining.  Every 
day  new  routes  are  being  pioneered,  aixl  with 
the  coming  of  peace  many  more  will  be  opened 
up  for  the  transport  of  cargo  and  passengers. 
According  to  a  recent  conservative  estimate — 
and  it  may  well  be  too  conservative — there 
will  be  an  eightfold  increase  in  intercon- 
tinental air  passenger  traffic  by  1947,  and  an 
eightfold  increase  In  mail  and  express  hauls. 
Operations  of  domestic  air  lines  will  increase 
fivefold  within  the  same  period. 

On  the  home  front  the  greatest  boom  is 
going  to  come  in  the  field  of  private  flying  for 
business  or  fdeasure  purposes.  This  has  to 
be  if  aviation  Is  going  to  do  for  our  economy 
after  this  war  something  of  what  the  auto- 
mobile did  after  the  last  war.  Bear  In  mind 
that  commercial  vehicle* — trucks,  busses,  am- 
bulances, hearses — constituted  only  atwut  20 
percent  of  our  automotive  output  In  normal 
times.  We  must  create  a  similar  situation  In 
our  aviation  business.  Cargo  and  passenger 
air  liners  will  never  keep  our  net  aviation  pro- 
duction potential  busy  and  healthy. 

Manufacturers  now  assure  us — and  we  can 
accept  their  assurances.  I  think — that  after 
the  war  we  shall  have  small,  safe,  and  Inex- 
pensive private  planes  costing  no  mors  to  buy 


and  operate  than  a  tnedlum-priosd  ear. 
most  Kvotutionary  derdopoacBt  In  this  flsid 
U  the  new  SUcorsky  beUeoptsr.  Xta  lni«ntor 
pr«dleta  that  htmdrsds  at  tbcss  wiU  bs  pw- 
formlng  short-run  cab-  or  bus-typ*  ■•'▼1«« 
within  a  few  years  of  ths  signliig  ct  peaes. 
and  that  many  tauiMtrsds  of  thwissnrts  €t 
them  win  be  carrying  InOiwIOmJm  and  tlielr 
famines  wherever  tliey  wl*  to  go.  THe  heU- 
copter  may  well  take  over  thn  eoUeeClon  and 
distribution  function  now  performed  by  the 
mail  pick-up  operation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  pick-up  scheme  can  tern  best  as  a  prep- 
aration for  a  service  of  wider  scope.  It  U  aU 
right  to  yank  a  sack  of  mall  off  the  ground, 
and  wind  It  up  Into  the  plane,  or  even  some 
kinds  of  express  matter,  but  what  If  It  U  a 
passenger  who  wanta  to  go? 

Commercial  air  tran^»rt  wlU  continue  to 
grow  steadily.  Between  1927  and  1942  the 
number  of  passengers  riding  the  air  lines  in- 
creased from  8,700  to  more  than  4,000,000  a 
year  In  the  same  period,  air  maU  Jtunped 
from  1.270.000  to  44.600.000  pounds  annually, 
and  air  express  and  freight  from  46,000  to 
22.300,000  pounds.  Remarkable  as  It  Is,  this 
rate  of  growth  In  my  opinion  will  be  con- 
siderably accelerated  during  the  next  decade. 
The  day  Is  not  far  distant.  I  believe,  in  which 
all  flrst-dasB  maU  wlU  go  by  air,  with  pick-up 
and  feeder  services  tying  the  smaller  com- 
munities to  the  great  trunk  air  lines.  8\K5h 
nonstop  pick-up  services  have  been  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  past  3  years  on 
routes  totaling  almost  1,500  miles,  and  the 
equipment  has  laeen  so  successful  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  before  It  28  ap- 
plications for  the  estahU^ment  of  similar 
routes  in  sU  parte  of  the  country.  So  far  we 
have  no  more  than  scratched  the  surface.  It 
you  consider  the  flying  done  in  Alaska  on 
the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  its  population  to 
that  of  continental  United  States  you  wlU 
find  that  Alaska  has  100  times  as  many  air- 
planes, files  20  Umes  as  many  pesaenger  miles. 
75  times  as  much  mail,  ai»d  about  IflSC  times 
ES  much  express  and  freight.  Of  course, 
Alaska's  lack  of  roads  and  railroads  is  an  im- 
portant factor,  but  that  shows  what  can  be 
done. 

Recent  growth  has  been  most  marked  In 
the  field  of  air  express — that  Is.  in  the  carry- 
ing of  small  packaged  goods  of  high  intrinsic 
value  such  as  films,  radios,  precious  metals, 
spare  machine  parte,  and  similar  articles 
needed  at  once  in  a  i>articular  place.  In  Oc- 
tober 1942  air  express  was  up  almost  125 
percent  from  the  same  month  in  the  pterlous 
year,  and  It  is  certain  to  go  on  Increasing. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  after  victory  is  won  we 
mtist  retain  the  supremacy  of  the  air.  We 
must  continue  to  have  the  best  aviation  in 
the  world.  We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  a 
single  air  base  that  we  have  won  In  the 
Pacific  through  the  sweat,  blood,  and  tears 
of  our  heroic  men.  Security  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions  demands  no  less.  Amer- 
ica will  want  to  be  an  Integral  part  with  a 
convincing  voloe  In  the  air  fields  that  we  are 
now  establishing  in  certain  other  parte  of  the 
world.  There  can  be  no  monopoly  of  the  air 
in  the  commercial  trade  routes  of  the  world 
when  the  war  is  over  If  we  expect  to  estab- 
lish a  real  foundation  of  permanent  peace. 

I  do  not  share  the  views  of  some  who  ars 
predicting  that  the  airplane  Is  about  to  make 
our  railroads,  steamships,  and  trucks  quit* 
obsolete.  This  only  conftises  and  misleads 
the  public  on  the  real  values  of  aviation.  If 
we  have  the  type  of  prosperity  that  is  In  ths 
ofllng  In  the  poet-war  era.  we  will  need  all 
forms  of  transportation. 

The  question  here,  as  In  all  oommerclal  sir 
operations.  Is  relative  cost  compared  to  other 
forms  of  transportation.  TrafBc  tends  to 
flow,  other  things  being  equal,  along  th* 
cheapest  medium  of  transportation.  Higher 
rates  will  only  be  paid  when  some  »aj»xitM9» 
can  be  gained  by  great  speed  of  delivery,  con- 
venience of  service,  flexlbilltf  cf  operation,  or 
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similar  faclcrs  Air  transport  -.ervicc  does  ; 
oiler  speed,  convenience,  and  flexibility  In  I 
many  Instances  But  so  far  aa  the  general 
run  of  freight  Is  concerned,  the  d.fferential 
between  plane  rales  per  ton-mile  and  those 
oCered  by  railroad,  truck,  and  steamship  is 
6till  very  larse.  It  Is  dlfScult.  indeed,  to  en- 
vltaj?e  our  wheat,  Iron  ore.  coal,  petroleum 
protvicta  and  so  on  winging  their  way  to 
their  destinations. 

Tlxe  airplane  has  an  essential  Job  to  per- 
form, and  It  will  do  this  by  supplementing— 
■nd  not  by  supplanting— other  forms  of 
transportation.  In  lt«  own  proper  field,  how- 
ever. Its  future  IB  practically  boundless. 

Whatever  Qulncy's  course — or.  In  pilot  lan- 
guage, whatever  your  'flight  plan— your 
enterprise  and  farsightedness  would  seem  to 
assure  you  a  clear  horizon,  a  tail  wind,  and 
a  happy  landing. 


Poit-War  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15).  1943 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  address  on  the  subject  of  post- 
uer  peace  delivered  by  me  at  a  mass 
meeting  held  at  the  Chicago  Stadium  on 
September  11.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  United  States 
fought  In  a  great  war  to  end  all  wars.  Vic- 
tory in  World  War  No.  1  was  to  "make  the 
tporld  safe  for  democracy."  Our  arras  were 
victorious  In  that  war,  but  our  cause — de- 
mocracy and  peace — was  lost  in  the  blind  re- 
action and  muddled  diplomacy  of  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties.  Our  gallant  youth  did  their 
Bhare  on  the  battlefields,  but  the  peoples 
aod  governments  of  the  democracies,  our  own 
Included,  failed  to  accomplish  their  share  of 
the  task. 

Because  of  that  failure,  we  are  fighting  to- 
day in  another  and  greater  World  War  No.  2. 
Again  It  Is  a  war  for  democracy  and  peace 
and  against  tyranny  and  aggression.  Again 
cur  fighting  youth — on  the  snowy  hills  of 
Attu.  in  the  steaming  Jungles  of  New  Georgia, 
on  storm-tossed  oceans,  and  In  the  roaring 
skies  of  Europe  and  Asia — are  winning  on  the 
battlefield.  They  are  buying  with  their  lives 
the  military  victory  that  will  give  to  us  an- 
other chance  to  assure  victory  in  the  world 
for  our  cause — democracy  and  peace. 

Are  we  at  home  ready  to  do  our  share  of 
the  Job.  do  tt  with  the  same  courage  and  de- 
termination wlUi  which  our  fighting  men  are 
winning  battles?  That  ta  the  issue  we  meet 
here  tonight  to  dlscuas.  How  effectively  we 
answer  It  will  decide  whether  the  future 
holds  freedom  and  peace  for  America  or 
whether  It  holds  growing  regimentation  and 
war.  To  those  of  us  on  the  platform  tonight, 
Democrat*  and  Republicans,  tt  is  an  Issue 
far  greater  than  any  political  party  or  per- 
aonallty.  because  at  stake  Is  the  future  of 
America. 

Ttxlay  we  hear  on  all  sides  the  question: 
We  know  what  we  are  fighting  against,  but 
what  are  we  fighting  for?  Our  people  at  home 
aura  ^""g  ^t,  our  own  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  airmen,  risking  their  lives,  are  asking  it. 
Our  allies  are  asking  it.  and  the  enslaved  mil- 
Uoas  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  asking  it. 


We  can.  with  justice,  criticize  our  Go\ern-    , 
ment     both    the    executive    and    letr.slative    i 
branches,  for  their  lalluie  before  now  to  g.ve    ; 
us  and  the  world  a  clear-cut  answer  to  that    | 
question.     On    the    Pacific    front    the    need 
for  an  answer  has  long  been  i-.pparent.  and 
more  recently  the   timid,   muddled.   fa.sc;st- 
appeasing    policy    of    expediency    in    north 
Africa  and  Italy  has  made  the  need  for  an 
answer  in  Europe  urgent. 

Yes.  we  can  criticize  our  Government,  but 
we  the  people  also  have  our  own  respons.bil- 
Ity.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  people 
who  must  answer  the  question:  'What  are 
we  fighting  for?"  That  Is  the  reason  for 
this  mass  meeting;  that  is  why  a  score  of 
us  In  Congress  have  been  stumping  the  coun- 
try on  this  issue,  seeking  to  make  sure  that 
as  we  win  the  war  we  also  wm  the  peace. 

What  is  America's  stake  in  a  just  and 
durable  peace,  in  helping  to  prevent  W.uid 
War  III  from  happening?  From  a  purely 
material  viewpoint,  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  another  world  war.  We  are  ship- 
ping our  high-grade  iron  ore  out  of  Minne- 
sota at  the  rate  of  90,000.000  tons  a  year. 
There  won't  be  enough  left  for  another  great 
war.  The  end  of  our  huge  cil  reserves  in 
continental  United  States  is  m  sight,  the 
tremendous  quantities  of  oil  used  in  war 
have  just  forced  more  stringent  gasoline 
rationing  in  our  Midwest.  We  always  have 
imported  tin.  rubber,  and  scores  of  other 
critical  materials.  Our  reserves  of  lead,  zinc, 
and  copper  are  running  low.  Tliese  ma- 
terials are  vital  to  our  industrial  economy. 
Our  very  prosperity,  the  continued  operation 
of  our  production  plant,  will  depend  after 
the  war  on  maintenance  in  the  world  of 
'stability  and  peace,  the  only  conditions  un- 
der which  we  can  import  these  m.aterials  in 
the  quantities  needed. 

But  far  more  important  than  the  wa.=tage 
of  our  natural  resources  In  war  Is  the  wa.st- 
age  of  our  human  resources.  Democracy  as 
a  form  of  government  depends  for  its  strength 
on  a  continual  supply  of  leadership  from  the 
people,  leadership  with  the  intelligence,  in- 
tegrity, and  courage  needed  to  solve  today's 
complicated  problems.  Recurring  wars  de- 
plete and  eventu-iUy  destroy  this  most  vital 
of  all  resources  of  a  democracy. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  only 
safety  for  America  lies  in  m.aintalnlng  suf- 
ficient military  strength  so  that  no  one  would 
dare  attack  us.  Consider  the  cost.  If  America 
must  depend  entirely  on  its  own  strength 
for  security  in  a  world  in  which  there  is  no 
collective  security,  we'll  spend  fifteen  to 
twenty  billions  a  year  for  defen^.  after  this 
war.  That  would  mean  a  continuaiion  in- 
dennltely  of  W.  P.  B.,  O.  P.  A  .  W.  L.  B  .  O  D  T. 
and  all  the  other  regulations  which  today  curb 
enterprise  and  curtail  our  freedoms.  That 
sort  of  total  mobilization  of  our  economy  and 
national  life  is  an  essential  part  of  modfrn. 
total  war.  and  It  Is  also  part  of  total  defense. 
rventually  we'd  have  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  and  we'd  pay.  not  20  percent,  but  50- 
or  60-percent  Income  taxes,  and  our  living 
standards  would  go  down  prcportior^ate'.y 

No  single  nation  can  feel  safe  In  the  v.erld 
today  without  going  a  long  way  toward  com- 
plete militarization,  and  militarism  and  de- 
mocracy simply  cannot  exist  for  long  to- 
gether. 

This  Is  not  iust  our  second  chance  to  build 
a  lasting  peace.  It  Is  our  last  chance,  as  a 
democracy.  Everyone  who  has  seen  what  this 
war  has  done  and  is  doing  to  our  democratic 
Institutions  and  our  Individual  liberties  is 
certain  that  the  very  democracy  we  fight  to 
preserve  today  would  go  under  In  World  War 
No.  3  if  we  permit  it  to  happen. 

That  is  America's  purely  selfish  stake  In 
a  durable  peace.  It  Is  equally  true  that  a 
lasting  peace,  the  elimination  of  fear  of  ag- 
gression, is  ftmdamental  to  the  continued 
growth  and  progress  of  democracy  in  the 
whole  world.  We  can  hope  to  solve  all  of 
the  complicated  International  problems- 
colonies,  minorities,  distribution  of  raw  ma- 


tcri.il^  currency  stabilization  and  air  and  sea 
routes  -onlv  ui  a  world  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  s'CuritV.  Some  of  them  will  take  gen- 
er  It  ons  to  solve.  And  It  would  be  futile  to 
attt'mnt  the  solution  of  international  prob- 
lems I'l  every  nation  nui.t  be  constantly  on 
th"  alert  again.st  aegressKn,  constantly  striv- 
ing for  economic  self-sufficiency  as  a  defense 
measure.  The  first  requirement  of  victory 
for  our  democratic  cause  is  the  maintenance 
of  peace  once  the  war  is  won. 

With  so  much  a'  stake,  it  Is  a  cruel  mock- 
ery of  the  sHcr.ftce  our  flighting  men  are  mak- 
in'-.  to  talk  of  the  peace  m  empty  and  am- 
biguous generalities.  It  is  not  enough  to 
tell  American  fathers  and  mothers,  whose 
sons  are  dving  in  distant  lands,  that  "of 
course  the  United  States  must  cooperate  to 
maintain  peace:  Just  leave  it  to  us  and  we'll 
work  It  out."  Let  ^  s.iy  what  we  mean  and 
mean  what  we  say.  It's  time  for  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  to  come  down  out 
of  the  stratosphere  and  present  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  realist. c.  down  to  earth,  specific 
propram  to  make  sure  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  keep  the  peace  our  sons  are  buy- 
ing with  their  lives,  and  then  implement 
that  program  with  acnon. 

Four  of  us  m  the  Senate,  two  Democrats 
and  two  Repubiican.s.  have  tried  to  set  out 
clearly  the  muiimum  essentials  necessary 
for  a  durable  peace  m  Senate  Resolution  114. 
That  resolution  reads: 

-Ri'-alicd.  Th  It  the  United  States  take  the 
initiative  in  calling  meetings  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  organization  of  the  United 
Ni-.tions  with  specific  and  limited  authority." 
Any  attempt  to  maintain  peace  must  be  a 
Joint  venture  of  many  nations.  One  nation 
alone  can  make  war.  but  it  takes  two  at  least 
to  remain  at  peace.  There  are  only  two 
methods  of  Joint  action  by  many  nations. 
One  is  through  allliinces  or  pacts  of  mutual 
assistance,  the  other  is  through  a  democratic 
organization  of  nations. 

Alliances  are  unstable.  They  are  in  the 
power  politics,  imix^rialistic  tradition.  Al- 
most inevitably  they  mean  dividing  the 
world  into  spheres  of  Influence,  with  the 
great  powers  running  the  show.  And  past 
experience  indicates  that  the  balance  of 
power  sooner  or  later  becomes  unbalanced 
and  explodes  Into  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  organization  of  na- 
tions, acting  under  c!ear-ctit  rules  outlining 
and  limiting  its  authority  and  functions,  is 
In  the  dcmccratic.  American  tradition.  It  is 
the  way  democratic  peoples  solve  their  prob- 
lems. It  recognizes  the  rights  of  smaller  na- 
tions and  the  contribution  they  can  make 
to  world  stability.  The  United  Nations,  so 
far  only  a  concept  and  not  a  political  entity, 
is  the  logical  beginning  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion and  the  sooner  It  is  crnanized,  the  bet- 
ter. Today,  the  forces  pulling  the  United 
Nations  together— our  ccmmon  cause,  com- 
mon enemy,  our  hope  for  a  better  world — are 
dominant  in  each  na'icn.  But  the  moment 
victory  is  won.  those  forces  will  be  chal- 
lenf;ed  by  othf  rs — economic  rivalry,  Imperial- 
l.-m.  militarism,  liatiuniAllsm.  deep-rooted 
prejudices  and  fears — and  effective  Joint  ac- 
tii>n  will  become  much  more  difficult. 

We    propose    United    States    leadership    In 
est;iblishing  such  an  organization  now  for  a 
very  simple  rea-s^ii.     Inscjfar  as  establishing 
an  effective  c  lUective  trecunty  system  is  con- 
cerned, the  United  Stales  attitude  is  the  big- 
I   gest  Sitigle  question  mark  in  the  world.    We 
do  not  know  what  we  Intend  or  want  to  do 
ourselves,  how.  how  can  wc  expect  our  allies 
I    to  know'    Twenty-five  years  ago.  an  American 
President  persuaded  the  conference  at  Ver- 
sai;ie.s  to  adrpt  the  League  of  Nations,  but  a 
I   minority  of  the  Senate  vetoed  United  States 
]   participation.    Our  President.  Republican  or 
Democrat,  cannot  assume  effective  leadership 
in  this  field  until  the  question  of  our  policy 
is   settled   by  positive   affirmative  action  by 
Congress. 
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To  continue  with  the  resolution,  the 
United  Nations  would  be  given  specific  and 
limited  authority: 

"1.  To  assist  in  co-ordinating  and  fully 
utilizing  the  military  and  economic  resources 
of  all  member  nations  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  Axis." 

Winning  the  war  must  always  be  our  first 
objective,  and  while  the  general  staffs  run 
the  war,  a  United  Nations  organization  could 
assist   in   many  ways. 

"2.  To  establish  temporary  administra- 
tions for  Axis-controlled  areas  of  the  world 
as  these  are  occupied  by  United  Nations 
forces,  until  such  time  as  permanent  govern- 
ments can  be  established." 

The  personnel  doing  this  temporary  ad- 
ministration job.  whether  it  is  A.  M.  G.  O.  T. 
or  seme  other  agency,  is  not  so  important, 
but  the  policies  to  be  followed  are.  because 
to  a  very  large  degree  they  will  set  the  pat- 
tern for  the  peace  to  follow.  If  we  cooperate 
with  pro-Fascist  elements  for  the  sake  of 
expediency  in  this  temporary  Job.  we  are 
making  it  that  much  harder  for  the  local 
people  to  establish  real  democracy  later.  If 
the  peace  Is  to  be  a  United  Nations  peace, 
the  temporary  administration  policies  should 
be  United  Nations  policies.  Perhaps  Rus- 
sia's attitude  would  not  be  quite  such  a 
question  mark  today  If  there  had  been  some 
joint  agreements  in  this  field  before  North 
Africa. 

"3.  To  administer  relief  and  assistance  In 
economic  rehabilitation  In  territories  of 
member  nations  needing  such  aid  and  In 
Axis  territory  occupied  by  United  Nations 
forces." 

Steps  already  are  being  taken  to  establish 
this  work  as  a  United  Nations  function.  It 
should  be  that,  rather  than  solely  a  United 
States  or  an  Anglo-American  set-up.  It  will 
be  a  huge  job,  and  every  nation  should  con- 
tribute accordlnK  to  its  ability  to  do  so. 

"4.  To  establish  procedures  and  machin- 
ery for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and 
disagreements  between  nations." 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  argument 
on  that  point.  Obviously.  If  we  are  going  to 
outlaw  war  as  a  means  of  settling  l.iterna- 
tlonal  disputes,  w-e  must  set  up  machine  y  to 
settle  them  peacefully,  by  arbitration,  con- 
ciliation, and  adjudication.  The  argument 
comes  over  the  final  function,  to  make  peace- 
ful settlement  stick. 

"5.  To  provide  for  the  assembly  and  main- 
tenance of  a  United  Nations  military  force 
and  to  suppress  by  immediate  use  of  such 
force  any  future  attempt  at  military  aggres- 
sion by  any  nation. 

"Tliat  the  Senate  further  advises  that  any 
establishment  of  such  United  Nations  or- 
ganization provide  machinery  for  its  modifi- 
cation, for  the  delegation  of  additional  specific 
and  limited  functions  to  such  organization, 
and  for  the  admission  of  other  nations  to 
membership,  and  that  member  nations  should 
commit  themselves  to  seek  no  territorial 
aggrandizement." 

The  final  paragraph  would  make  sure  that 
we  have  a  living  organization,  capable  of 
growth  and  change  as  the  world  changes,  and 
not  simply  an  international  authority  dedi- 
cated to  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  re- 
gardless of  justice. 

The  heart  of  our  proposal  Is  the  fifth  func- 
tion, an  international  police  force.  Tlwt  Is 
the  question  on  which  the  lissue  will  be 
fought  in  Congress  this  fall.  The  question 
Is:  Do  we  really  want  International  law  and 
order  and  peace,  or  are  we  merely  talking 
nice  generalities  but  determined  to  go  back 
to  the  old  system  of  international  chaos  and 
recurilng  wars?  No  government  at  any  level, 
local.  State,  or  Federal,  however  limited  Its 
functions,  ever  functioned  successfully  with- 
out having  somewhere  the  force  necessary  to 
enforce  Its  rules  and  punish  violations. 

The   League   of  Nations   outlawed   aggres- 
sion, but  depended  on  individual  nations  to 
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supply  the  force  to  make  It  stick.  That  did 
not  work.  Individual  nations  will  not  go  to 
war  or  risk  war  simply  to  save  the  peace  of 
the  world,  even  though  It  is  now  clear  that 
their  own  peace  is  Involved  sooner  or  later. 
They  will  go  to  war,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  democracies  which  are  devoted  to 
peace,  only  when  their  own  security  Is 
threatened  vitally. 

Whatever  the  deep-rooted  causes  of  war 
may  be,  and  we  can  be  certain  it  will  take 
generations,  and  they  must  be  peaceful  gen- 
erations, to  get  rid  of  all  of  them,  wars  always 
start  in  just  one  way— by  aggression.  One 
nation  crosses  the  boundary  of  another  with 
armed  force.  If  we  can  devise  effective  ma- 
chinery to  stop  and  control  that  first  fatal 
step,  then  we  have  war  under  control. 

Aggressors  are  not  deterred  by  diplomatic 
protests,  world  opinion,  or  even  by  sanctions, 
as  we  have  found.  They  respect  only  force — 
force  which  they  know  can  and  will  be  used 
against  them.  The  developments  of  modern 
war  eliminate  the  need  for  -any  huge  land 
armies  to  do  this  policing  job.  Some  naval 
units  would  be  needed,  but.  primarily,  the 
International  force  would  be  air  force. 

Even  a  relatively  small  air  force,  available 
for  instant  use,  would  be  tremendotosly  effec- 
tive. Consider,  for  instance,  how  different 
the  history  of  the  past  few  years  might  have 
been  if  at  the  time  of  Munich  the  League  of 
Nations  had  had  authority  to  use  and  had 
available  to  use  against  Hitler  just  5,000  first- 
class  fighting  planes.  That  Is  Just  one-tenth 
of  America's  production  in  1942  and  one- 
twentieth  of  our  production  this  year. 

In  joining  such  an  organization,  every 
nation,  including  ourselves,  would  give  up 
one  right  of  unlimited  national  sovereignty — 
the  right  to  wage  aggressive  war.  We  would 
delegate  to  the  international  organization 
the  right  to  use  force  to  stop  military  aggres- 
sion. The  United  States  would  have  a  voice 
roughly  equivalent  to  its  contribution  and 
world  influence  in  that  organization,  but  we 
would  not  control  it,  and  should  not  seek  to 
do  so.  if  we  truly  believe  in  democracy. 

Congress  will  vote  on  that  issue  this  fall. 
It  is  the  most  important  issue  our  Nation 
feces  today.  We  can  make  mistakes  on  do- 
mestic issues — farm,  labor,  and  tax  policies — 
and  we  are  strong  enough  to  survive  and  cor- 
rect them.  But  otir  democracy  will  not  sur- 
vive World  War  No.  3.  It  is  the  lives  and  free- 
doms of  future  generations  that  are  at  stake. 
Let  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  know 
what  you  think,  watch  how  they  vote  this 
fall,  and  if  they  are  wrong,  replace  them  next 
year  with  leaders  who  will  be  right  on  this 
all-Important  issue. 

To  do  nothing  today  is  to  Invite  disaster. 
A  policy  of  drift,  a  policy  of  wait  and  see,  a 
policy  of  delay  until  all  the  little  problems 
and  prejudices  obscure  the  main  Issue  has 
landed  peace-loving  America  In  two  wars  in 
one  generation.  And  as  sure  as  I  stand  here 
tonight,  such  a  policy  will  land  us  In  World 
War.  No.  3. 

Of  course,  there  are  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. There  are  jealousies,  extreme  nation- 
alists, short-sighted  leaders  who  worship  the 
status  quo,  and  all  kinds  of  other  hazards  In 
the  way. 

But  there  were  far  greater  dlfflcultles.  far 
more  dengerotis  hazards  at  Bataan  and 
Guadalcanal,  on  Attu.  on  the  slopes  of  Hill 
609,  and  In  the  fiylng  fortressei  over  Ham- 
burg and  Berlin. 

Our  youth  today  are  offering  their  Uvea 
for  something  bigger  than  themselves,  out- 
side of  themselves  and  their  own  personal 
Interests.  Theirs  is  the  ultimate  act  of 
faith — faith  in  the  future  of  America,  faith 
that  out  of  this  horror  w.ll  be  bom  a  better, 
braver  world,  free  of  the  curse  of  war,  faith 
that  we  at  home  will  not  let  them  down. 

While  they  fight,  we  at  home  are  the  cus- 
todians of  that  faith  of  theirs  In  the  future. 
We  must  not  faU  that  trust. 


Statements  of  Policy  Adopted  by  Direc- 
tors, Wisconsin  Council  of  Acricalture 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  iSt,  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  statements 
of  policy  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the 
Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture,  meet- 
ing in  Madison,  Wis.,  on  September  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments of  policy  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

rOOD  IS  VITAL  FOa  VICTOKT 

Food  production  and  distribution  are  the 
most  acute  and  challenging  problems  facing 
the  people  of  the  United  Stetes.  These  prob- 
lems will  become  more  serious  as  time  goes 
on 

National  policy  should  be  formulated  with 
a  view  to  producing  the  maximum  of  needed 
foods  and  fibers.  The  war  emergency  should 
not  be  used  as  a  means  for  furthering  social 
and  economic  reforms  that  fall  outside  of 
war  needs  and  retard  full  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Full  production  requires  increased 
returns  to  farmers.  In  a  wartime  economy 
total  agricultural  production  becomes  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  national  administration. 
It  is  imperative  that  this  responsibility  be 
discharged  with  greater  dispatch  and  effi- 
ciency in  order  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
costs  of  feed,  labor,  and  equipment  and  to 
overcome  the  handicaps  of  restricted  labor, 
equipment,  and  supplies. 

SUBSIDT  IS  DANCEKOTJS  AND  UNNECISSAHT 

Farmers  accepted  Government  aid  during 
the  depression  as  an  emergency  measure. 
A  program  of  Government  subsidies  has  never 
been  considered  by  farmers  as  a  permanent 
solution.  It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the  Nation 
that  agriculture  be  placed  on  a  self-support- 
ing basis. 

Subsidies  and  roll-backs  do  not  combat 
Inflation.  To  prevent  inflation,  purchasing 
power  must  be  held  In  check  and  production 
must  be  increased.  Subsidies  and  roll-backs 
do  neither.  On  the  contrary,  they  Increase 
consumer  purchasing  power  and  are  not  de- 
pendable and  effective  incentives  to  farmers 
for  increasing  production.  Farmers  react 
more  enthusiastically  in  their  production  ef- 
forts to  a  fair  price  In  the  market  place  than 
to  Government  payments  In  the  form  of  sub- 
sidles  that  add  greatly  to  the  mounting  na- 
tional debt.  We  believe  that  those  who  eat 
the  food  should  pay  for  It  now,  when  there 
Is  full  employment  and  high  wages,  rather 
than  postpone  the  living  coat  of  th*  present 
to  be  paid  In  the  Indefinite  future  by  tbs 
taxpayers  under  conditions  of  probable  lower 
wages,  lower  prices,  and  unemployment.  It 
Is  not  In  the  interest  of  either  agriculttire 
or  the  Nation  to  apply  the  principles  of  sub- 
s.dles  or  roll-backs  which  lead  consumers  to 
believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  get  food 
at  less  than  It  costs  to  produce  It. 

Subsidies  cauee  confusion  and  uncertainty 
rather  than  Incentive  to  produce.  They  pro- 
mote Inflation  by  Increasing  consimier  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  extent  of  the  subsidy. 
Subsidies  increase  the  national  debt  not  only 
by  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  but  also  by 
the  added  cost  of  administration.  Subsidies 
require  vast  numbers  of  people  for  enforce- 
ment at  a  time  of  manpower  shortage. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


We  stand  eqxully  opposed  to  luteldT  in 
n«w  form  or  name  iuch  m  the  contemplated 
new  program  of  Ooremment  pvirchase  and 
resale  at  a  loss.  We  hold  that  such  programs 
are  an  unjvistlflable  and  unnecessary  con- 
sumer subsidy  which  will  add  to  the  mount- 
ing national  debt  and  would  be  Inflationary 
and  conducive  to  further  bureaucracy. 

ntm  coimwL 

We  are  not  opposed  to  prlc*  control  as  a  war 
measure.  But  we  demand  that  price  limita- 
tions recognize  the  need  of  prices  suiSclent  to 
cover  the  ezpendltxires  necessary  for  all-out 
farm  production.  We  favor  prices  that  cover 
coats  rather  than  any  system  of  minimum 
prices  supplemented  by  subsidies.  The  func- 
tion of  price  as  an  Inducement  to  production 
must  be  more  fully  recognized  In  the  future. 
There  has  been  too  much  disregard  of  facU 
and  historical  background  In  the  setting  of 
prices.  Margins  lower  than  ever  existed  and 
restrictive  celling  prices  have  curtailed  the 
flow  and  availability  of  goods  and  unneces- 
sarily restricted  the  production  of  food. 

The  rigid  freezing  of  prices  causes  malad- 
justments In  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  foods  resulting  In  surpluses  In  some 
items  and  scarcity  In  others.  This  situation 
creates  conftHlon  resulting  in  uncertainty 
which  unnecessarily  complicates  production 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  We  ur- 
gently Inflst  that  sufficient  flexibility  be 
maintained  for  correcting  serious  maladjust- 
ments so  that  total  production  Is  not  Im- 
paired. 

We  urgently  suggest  a  change  In  present 
price  policies  of  O.  P.  A.  By  restricting  the 
maximum  price  of  top  grades  and  by  falling 
to  establish  proper  price  dlHerentlals  be- 
tween the  tcp  and  lower  grades,  the  Incentive 
to  produce  qtiallty  products  has  been  elim- 
inated. This  set-up  seriously  hampers  qual- 
ity programs  which  have  been  built  tip 
tbro\jgh  much  worlc  and  effort  over  a  perlcd 
of  years.  Present  price  policies  encourage 
low  grades  to  sell  at  ceiling  price. 

We  believe  extreme  legalistic  methods, 
compUcatlngly  and  confusingly  worded  regu- 
lations, coupled  with  too  many  theoretical 
and  often  impractical  plans  have  charac- 
terised the  whole  price-control  program  and 
often  have  little  or  no  practical  relation  to 
the  need.  Too  many,  inexperienced  in  the 
problems  of  food  production  and  distribu- 
tion, have  been  placed  in  control  of  price 
making.  Too  often  in  the  administration  of 
price  control  there  has  been  a  predetermina- 
tion for  reform  rather  than  a  practical  de- 
termination to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  O.  P.  A. 
Too  often  the  advice  and  knowledge  of  those 
experienced  In  their  respective  fields  have 
been  neither  called  for  nor  used. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  more  frequent 
reconsideration  of  fixed  prices  so  as  to  keep 
commodities  flowing  more  evenly  in  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  to  provide  more  quickly  for 
adjustments  in  production  and  distribution 
H  conditions  vary  and  occasions  arise. 

■anoNiMa 

We  believe  that  rationing  Is  necessary  as  a 
wartime  measure  whenever  the  supply  of 
eaeenttal  foods  and  commodities  Is  short  or 
threatens  to  be  less  than  the  demand. 

Rationing  to  be  successful  must  be  adjtist- 
•d  to  the  quantities  of  specifle  goods  avail- 
able for  distribution.  At  present  some  of 
the  rationed  commodities  are  not  available 
In  many  localities  because  there  are  not  suf- 
ficient snpplles  to  go  around.  Ration  points 
should  not  exceed  lupplies  available  for  dis- 
tribution. Ration  stamp  values  should  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  supply  and  de- 
mand. Leakages  and  diversions  that  aggra- 
vate vital  shortages  should  be  prevented  as 
far  as  possible. 

UWlFUa  AOiaMISTBATIUM  OV  rOOO  PBOBIXMS 

Such  funcUona  as  are  to  be  exercised  with 
respect  to  the  production,  pricing,  rationing. 


and  transportation  of  food  should  be  consoli- 
dated in  one  Federal  agency  under  a  single 
responsible  administrator  who  Is  qualified  as 
to  background  and  experience,  and  In  whom 
authority  is  vested.  Until  one  adn:ilnlstra- 
tor  has  full  charge  of  food  production,  pric- 
ing, and  distribution,  confusion  will  continue. 
Such  unified  authority  ahould  have  full 
knowledge  of  and  be  familiar  with  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  problems  of  agri- 
culture. 

TAXATION  AND  XmCITNT  XXPENDrrTEZS 

We  believe  that  Increased  earnings  should 
be  taxed  heavily  in  an  effort  to  carry  as  far 
as  possible  the  current  cost  of  the  war.  We 
feel  that  the  weight  of  such  taxation  should 
fall  heaviest  on  those  whose  net  Incomes  have 
mcreased  most. 

We  believe  it  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  reduce 
nonessential  Government  expend ittires,  to 
stop  waste  in  war  expenditxires,  and  to  take 
a  hand  in  seeing  that  appropriations  are  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively  administered.  We 
believe  that  Congress  should  institute  all  pos- 
sible Improvement  In  control  over  appropria- 
tions and  authorizations  for  appropriations. 

OLXOMAKCARINX 

We  urge  that  oleo  should  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  the  unfair  trade  practice  of  mas- 
querading under  the  butter  standards  of  fla- 
vor and  color.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  sale  of  un- 
colcaed  oleo,  or  oleo  colored  and  flavored  in 
some  characteristic  manner,  not  In  imitation 
of  butter,  when  produced  from  American  fats 
and  oils.  We  recommend  that  the  regulatory 
power  over  oleo  be  tr.nsf erred  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  We  urge  that 
all  regulations  applying  to  all  processed  but- 
ter be  made  applicable  also  to  oleo. 

StJPPOST    MIAT-MANAGEMZNT    PROGRAM 

The  livestock  industry  has  not  been  remiss 
In  its  efforts  to  meet  the  war  situation,  to  pro- 
mote production,  and  to  equalize  the  distri- 
bution of  meat.  In  April,  1943,  representa- 
tives of  almost  100  of  the  leading  livestock 
and  meat  organizations  of  the  country 
adopted  a  meat-management  program,  call- 
ing for  the  formation  of  a  war  meat  board 
with  full  authority  to  handle  problems  arising 
in  the  emergency.  The  program  outlined 
the  following  major  points: 

1.  Encourage  livestock  production. 

2.  Adequate  control  of  livestock  slaughter. 

3.  Keep  demand  in  balance  with  supply. 

(a)  Satisfy  meat  needs  of  armed  forces. 

(b)  Sstabllsh  effective  rationing  program 
to  control  and  supply  reasonable  consumer 
demand. 

(c)  Determine  remainder  of  meat  supply 
and  limit  lend-lease  pvuxhases  to  the  avail- 
able sui^y.  (In  this  way  prices  would  be 
automatically  controlled.) 

4.  To  establish  an  over-all  Government 
meat-management  program  under  a  respon- 
sible administrator  to  coordinate  all  the  de- 
mand for  meat  with  the  total  available 
supply. 

5.  Full  and  strict  enforcement  with  an  ade- 
quate educational  program  to  enlist  public 
understanding  and  support. 

FAXIC    LABOR    PROCtHlEMENT 

An  effective  farm  labor  procurement  pro- 
gram for  1944  necessitates  proper  planning 
Immediately.  We  recormnend  the  earliest 
consideration  of  a  sufficient  appropriation  to 
make  possible  the  continuation  of  Public  Law 
No.  45  through  1914. 

POtJLTRT 

For  the  protection  of  the  poultry  industry 
and  to  guarantee  a  supply  of  poultry  and 
eggs,  we  insist  that  the  Industry  be  iniormed 
at  an  early  date  r^arding  the  1944  Federal 


plans  for  poultry.  At  present  the  poultry 
industry  Is  handicapped  with  such  conflicting 
statements  a«:  "More  poultry  and  eggs  are 
wanted."  and.  "A  sharp  reduction  in  hogs 
and  poultry  is  necessary  to  bring  them  into 
range  with  the  prospective  feed  supplies." 

We  recommend  that  O.  P.  A.  ceilings  on 
eggs  be  discontinued  except  on  consumer 
grades  at  retail  levels  of  trade.  Present  regu- 
lations establish  the  objectionable  confusing 
ceilings  on  wholesale  grades  by  defining  "cur- 
rent receipts"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn 
back  our  quality  egg  program  to  the  lack  of 
standards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Because  of  the  ease  with  which  eggs  and 
poultry  can  be  handled  and  transported,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  rationing  of  poultry 
and  eggs  would  be  impractical. 

CRITICAL  BLTTER   SITUATION   MUST  BE  CORBXCTED 

The  present  shortage  and  maldistribution 
of  butter  has  become  a  critical  national  food 
issue.  To  meet  this  situation,  butter  produc- 
tion must  be  increased.  To  encotu-age  in- 
creased butter  production,  higher  prices  for 
butter,  more  in  line  with  other  dairy  product 
prices  must  be  permitted  Diversion  of  but- 
terfat  to  nonrationed  and  uncontrolled  dairy 
product  outlets  must  be  prevented. 

CONTROL  OF  MILK  POWDEa 

We  contend  that  whole  milk  powder  should 
be  subject  to  price  ceilings  as  well  as  other 
dairy  products. 

We  believe  it  is  inexcusable  that  condensed 
skim  milk  shipped  In  10-gallon  cans  with  no 
cost  of  packaging  or  danger  of  regrading  and 
subject  to  no  set-aside  order  should  be  pur- 
chased without  price  regulations  at  a  price 
of  15  cents  per  pound  for  solids,  while  dry 
skim  milk  Is  subject  to  a  set-aside  order  and 
Is  subject  to  celling  prices  averaging  about 
13 '2  cents  per  pound  for  solids,  including 
the  cost  of  drying,  packaging,  and  Inspecting, 
plus  the  possibility  of  being  regraded. 

PRICE  POLICIES  AITECTING  CHEESE 

By  placing  one  maximum  price  on  Ameri- 
can cheese,  and  by  falling  to  establish  a 
proper  price  differential  between  classes  of 
cheese,  the  Incentive  to  produce  quality  cheese 
has  been  killed,  thereby  seriously  hampering 
the  quality  program  which  has  built  a  great 
reputation  for  Wisconsin  cheese.  By  placing 
nia.ximum  prices  on  a  Plymouth  plus  base, 
Wisconsin  is  severely  penalized.  Further- 
more, a  lack  of  proper  price  differentials  be- 
tween the  smaller  size  styles  of  natural 
cheese  and  the  larger  types  of  cheese  de- 
manded by  the  Government  and  desired  by 
the  processors,  has  strangled  the  production 
of  natural  cheese  for  consumer  use  and  has 
practically  eliminated  the  curing  and  aging 
of  natural  cheese.  The  dairy  Industry  of 
Wisconsin  spent  many  years  in  building  a 
market  for  aged  natural  cheese. 

DANGEROl'S  PRICE  POLICIES  AFFECT  FOREIGN  TTPl 
CHEESE 

Foreign  type  cheese  prices  have  been 
manipulated  by  the  deliberate  creation  of  in- 
equities in  an  attempt  to  juggle  production 
and  get  diversion  of  milk  into  supposedly 
preferred  products.  These  manipulations 
have  created  many  embarrassments  and  have 
lowered  the  production  of  all  major  varieties 
of  cheese.  If  all-out  production  Is  to  be 
considered,  then  each  branch  of  the  cheese 
Industry  should  be  encouraged  to  do  the  best 
Job  possible  and  proper  adjustments  should 
be  made  to  increase  prices  which  will  reflect 
a  proper  relationship  between  foreign  type 
cheese  and  other  commodities. 

MINIMUM  MTLK  PRICE  OF  $3.05  NEEDED 

We  believe  that  our  Government  should 
Increase  the  price  of  milk  going  into  manu- 
factured products  to  a  minimum  of  $3.05 
per  hundred  pounds  on  a  3.5  percent  basis. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  found 
very  interesting  the  following  address 
by  Francis  A  Flood,  assistant  to  the  War 
Pood  Administrator.  It  will  help  you 
to  understand  the  task  before  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  and  how  splendidly 
they  are  doing  the  job. 

OUR   FOOD  FUTURE  BEGINS   NOW 

Our  food  future— however  bright  or  gloomy 
It  may  be— begins  now.  So  we  must  look 
into  the  cupboard  as  well  as  in  the  crystal 
bowl. 

I  would  like,  in  my  20  minutes  today,  to  do 
the  Impossible.  I  would  like  to  answer  every 
question  about  our  national  food  problem 
and  describe  it  with  such  complete  facts  and 
such  simple  reasoning  and  in  such  plain 
words  that  everyone  could  understand. 

N.>w,  if  I  were  a  blind  optimist  I  could 
describe  it  bv  saying  this — and  saying  it  very 
truthfully:  Our  supplies  of  food  have  never 
been  greater.  Our  production  of  food  has 
never  been  greater.  We  have  never  eaten 
more  food  in  our  history,  per  capita,  than 
during  the  past  3  years.  During  the  other 
war  our  farmers  did  a  great  Job  of  producing 
food,  as  we  all  know.  But  our  food  produc- 
tion for  this  year  and  last  is  50  percent 
above  the  food  production  In  1917  and  1918. 
There  is  much  more  to  the  problem  than 
that,  but  that  is  the  way  I  would  explain 
It  if  I  were  a  blind  optimist. 

Or  If  I  were  a  blind  critic — and  there  are 
some  m  the  United  States— I  could  describe 
our  food  situation  by  limiting  myself  to  re- 
citing spectacular  examples  of  local  malad- 
justments, mistakes  that  have  been  made. 
shortages  here  and  there— these  things  which 
have  always  happened  In  wartime  and  always 
will.  I  could  scare  you,  and  never  stray 
from  the  facts.  I  read  a  food  article  in  a 
national  magazine  recently  which  so  skill- 
fully paraded  all  the  shortages  and  distur- 
bances that  are  Inevitable  In  wartime — that 
at  the  end  of  the  article  the  poor  reader 
could  only  feel  that  famine  Is  Just  around  the 
corner,  that  the  only  way  to  keep  from  starv- 
ing to  death  is  to  go  outside  and  cut  our 
throats. 

Now,  I  want  to  be  neither  a  blind  optimist 
nor  a  blind  critic— because  neither  serves 
his  country.  Each  Is  guilty  of  performing  an 
actual  disservice  to  his  country,  and  to  do 
that  in  time  of  war  Is  a  very  serious  thing. 

Neither  am  I  a  prophet.  I  cannot  tell  you 
Just  what  our  food  supply  will  be  next  year, 
how  much  we  will  produce  and  how  much 
our  allies  will  produce.  That  has  never  been 
possible  in  peacetime  and  is  still  less  possible 
In  wartime.  Yet,  many  are  critical  when 
our  Government  Is  not  able  to  lay  out  months 
in  advance  the  whole  food  program,  or  when 
changes  are  Announced. 

Nor  can  I  tell  you  exactly  what  our  food 
demands  will  be.  Demand,  too,  changes  in 
peace  time  with  changes  in  purchasing 
power,  prices,  etc.,  and  these  influences  are 
more  active  and  less  predictable  in  time  of 
war.  It  is  hard  to  tell  how  much  food  will 
be  demanded  by  our  civilians  with  their  swol- 
len purchasing  power,  how  much  will  be 
needed  In  all  the  many  theaters  by  our  armed 
forces  so  that  they  can  destroy  our  enemies, 
how  much  we  should  spare  for  our  allies  who 


are  destroying  our  enemies,  how  much  will 
be  needed  in  the  unknown  number  of  coun- 
tries we  shall  have  liberated  and  by  those 
who  are  also  helping  us  destroy  our  enemies. 
So  I  will  not  coax  you  to  listen  by  reciting 
our  record  production  and  consumption — nor 
scare  you  into  listening  by  the  sharp  practice 
of  destructive  criticism,  nor  try  to  prophecy. 
First,  I'd  like  to  give  a  summary  briefly  of 
the  food  situation  as  it  now  exists.  When  the 
war  began,  our  food  and  our  farming  situa- 
tion could  hardly  have  been  better  if  we  had 
known  war  was  coming.  Our  reserve  sur- 
pluses of  food  supplies  were  at  record  levels. 
Cur  food  supplies  were  at  record  levels.  We 
had  never  had  greater  reserves  of  food. 

Besides  that,  our  farm  land  and  Its  soil  was 
at  a  high  productive  level,  partly  because  of 
the  recent  soil  conservation  programs.  I 
learned  the  other  day  that  our  yields  per  acre 
for  the  past  5  years  averaged  16  percent  higher 
than  the  yields  for  the  20  years  Just  preced- 
ing, even  omitting  the  ^routh  years  of  1934 
and  1936. 

From  that  running  start  the  American 
farmer  broke  all  food  production  records  every 
year  for  the  past  6  years.  The  great  crop  of 
1941  had  seemed  to  be  the  limit.  Even  the 
farmers  doubted  they  could  equal  It  In  1942 
with  shortages  of  farm  labor  and  machinery. 
The  critics  were  sure  It  couldn't  be  done, 
and  they  said  things  were  In  a  muddle.  But 
the  American  farmer  broke  that  great  1941 
record  last  year  by  a  full  10  percent. 

But  the  critics  still  said  things  were  In  a 
muddle  for  1943.  The  farmer's  answer  was 
to  plant  10.000.000  more  acres  even  than  last 
year,  to  milk  more  cows  than  ever  before,  to 
carry  more  beef  cattle  than  ever  before,  and 
to  farrow  the  largest  pig  crop  In  our  history. 
In  spite  of  the  bad  spring  and  the  disastrous 
floods,  the  present  outlook  Is  for  a  total  food 
production  for  1943  which  will  break  all 
records  again,  even  last  year's. 

The  program  for  next  year  calls  for  a  still 
greater  food  production  for  1944.  This, 
mind  you.  In  spite  of  the  farm  labor  problem, 
farm  machinery  difBculties.  and  all  the  other 
obstacles  which  always  must  be  expected  in 
time  of  war. 

These  obstacles  and  problems  will  con- 
tinue. This  country  cannot  wage  the  big- 
gest war  in  Its  history  and  still  have  no 
farm  labor  or  machinery  problems  or  other 
difficulties. 

I  will  make  the  critics  happy  today  by 
promising  them  that  as  long  as  this  war 
lasts  there  will  be  problems  and  difBculties 
and  shortages  and  disturbances  for  them  to 
complain  about.  Yes.  Just  as  surely  as  we 
will  always  have  critics  with  us,  we  will  also 
always  have  unsolved  problems  and  short- 
ages and  hardships  in  time  of  war. 

Now  what  about  food  consumption?  His- 
tory will  record — and  some  of  us  may  blush 
when  we  read  It — that  during  the  last  3 
years  when  our  friends  in  occupied  coun- 
tries were  starving  by  the  thousands  and 
when  most  of  our  allies,  who  have  been  de- 
stroying our  enemies  at  such  profit  to  us, 
were  on  very  .short  rations,  our  own  civilians 
here  have  enjoyed  the  three  greatest  food 
consumption  years  in  our  history.  In  1942 
and  1941  the  American  civilians  ate  more 
food  per  capita  than  ever  recorded  before. 
And  current  estimates  Indicate  that  for 
1943  our  per  capita  food  consumption  will  be 
greater  than  any  year  In  the  twenties  or 
thirties. 

Some  who  could  always  afford  unlimited 
selection  of  unlimited  food  will  eat  less  now 
than  before.  But  many,  many  more  of  our 
people  are  eating  more  and  better  food  now 
than  they  did  In  peacetime.  We  have  al- 
ways had  food  rationing— with  the  dollar  as 
the  food  coupon.  There  were  always  peo- 
ple who  did  not  have  enough  of  these  dollar 
coupons  for  an  adequate  diet.    These  food 


coupons  were  unevenly  distributed.  Some 
had  an  imllmited  number  of  food  coupons  la 
their  checkbook  and  others  had  very  few. 
Now  the  food  coupons  are  distributed  more 
evenly.  There  are  some  chlselers,  of  course, 
but  those  who  try  to  beat  the  game  are  few 
In  proportion,  and  the  American  public  will 
try  to  keep  that  number  limited. 

The  result  is  that  our  total  food  supply, 
now  larger  than  ever  In  its  history,  is  dis- 
tributed more  evenly  than  ever  before,  more 
nearly  equal  to  all. 

We  would  have  more  food  If  we  did  not 
share  with  our  allies.  But  they  have  de- 
stroyed many  times  as  many  of  our  enemies 
as  we  have.  Prom  a  purely  selfish  standpoint 
It  is  in  our  own  best  Interest  to  keep  our 
allies  at  top  fighting  strengt'n — with  food  no 
less  than  guns  and  tanks  and  planes.  For  In 
so  doing  we  speed  the  day  of  victory  and 
thereby  save  the  lives  of  many  of  our  own 
sons  and  the  sons  of  our  allies  as  well. 

We  do  not  send  a  very  large  percentage  of 
our  focd  to  our  allies,  only  about  6  percent  of 
our  production  last  year  to  Britain,  and  Rus- 
sia, and  the  rest.  The  year  before  it  was 
still  a  smaller  percentage.  But,  without  it, 
our  British  and  Russian  Allies  might  have 
been  immeasurably  weakened.  Limited  as 
this  aid  was  by  the  available  shipping  sup- 
ply, the  military  picture  in  Russian  and  In 
the  Mediterranean  might  not  today  be  so 
brlEht  without  It. 

To  keep  this  up  we  must  produce  more 
food  next  year. 

This  can  be  done.  Our  real  farm  goals  are 
whatever  It  takes.  Even  though  we  have 
seemed  each  year  to  reach  our  peak  we  can 
always  do  better  next  year. 

The  record  of  Britain  is  an  example.  I 
might  review  It  here  as  an  Illustration. 

I  went  to  Britain  on  a  bombing  plane  to 
see  how  they  have  met  their  wartime  farm- 
ing problems.  I  spent  several  weeks  there 
visiting  British  farms  and  seeing  what  I  could 
see. 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  Britain  is  a  real  agricultural  country. 
For  example,  Britain  Is  about  the  size  of 
Iowa  and  Indiana  combined— two  of  our  best 
farm  States— but  Britain,  pre-war,  produced 
half  again  as  much  wheat,  almost  twice  as 
much  hay,  more  beef,  and  more  eggs  and  60 
percent  more  mUk  than  Iowa  and  Indiana 
combined.  It  had  more  cattle  than  Iowa 
and  Indiana  combined,  half  as  many  sheep 
as  the  whole  United  States.  Britain  pro- 
duced almost  half  as  much  beef  as  Argentina 
on  this  small  area  the  size  of  Iowa  and  In- 
diana. Our  national  wheat  yield  average  last 
year  was  about  20  bushels  per  acre;  Britain'* 
was  37. 

In  spite  of  this  already  high  level  of  farm 
production  Britain  has  Increased  during  the 
war  her  total  food  production  by  more  than 
half  on  a  tonnage  basis.  We  have  done  amaz- 
ingly well  here,  as  you  know.  Britain  start- 
ing from  a  higher  level  of  production  has 
Increased  stlU  more  in  the  face  of  greater 
obstacles. 

They  had  a  farm-labor  problem  because  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  population  Is  under 
arms  and  in  the  war  industries  than  here. 
They  have  had  a  farm  machinery  shortage, 
and  there  have  been  many  obstacles  that 
our  farmers  here  have  not  had.  The  black- 
out Is  one.  Every  farm  home  and  every  bam 
is  blacked  cut  every  night.  You  can't  even 
carry  a  lantern  arovmd  the  bam  at  night.  I 
can  hardly  describe  what  an  obstacle  thla 
total  blackout  is  to  total  farm  production. 
There  are  other  obstacles.  The  fields  are 
stuck  full  of  poles  every  few  rods  to  keep 
invading  airplanes  from  landing.  The  farmer 
must  farm  around  these  poles  by  the  thou- 
sands. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  feed  the  Brit- 
ish farmer  must  buy  feed  for  his  dairy  cows, 
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for  hli  be«f  c»ttl«  »nd  for  hl«  ha^  ■galnrt 
raUon  ooupaoa  ]u«t  as  w«  bay  «ugar  here. 
I  am  mm  you  can  gatm  how  dllBcultthat 
wo\ild  be.  Much  of  the  farm  labor  to  women, 
old  men,  and  achool  children.  But  although 
a  cow  U  a  cow  there  and  require*  the  «mc 
care  and  attention,  the  KngUahman  did  not 
sell  cows  when  he  lc«t  his  help.  He  got  city 
glrU  for  hU  labor,  and  dairy  producUon  In 
Britain  has  increased. 

There  are  other  obstacles.  I  visited  a  farm 
that  had  63  bomb  craters  on  the  one  farm. 
1  Tlalted  another  farm  from  which  the  owner 
had  hauled  800  Incendiary  bombs  in  cart- 
loads one  morning  after  a  raid.  These 
bomb  craters  had  to  be  filled  in,  fenced  off, 
or  farmed  around.  One  home  out  of  every 
five  m  all  Britain  has  been  damaged  by 
bombs.  They  are  short  of  materials,  labor, 
machinery,  and  equipment. 

Yet.  In  the  face  of  all  these  obstaclea  and 
starting  from  their  high  level  of  production, 
they  have  increased  their  plowed  acreage  and 
their  total  food  production  by  more  than 
half. 

This  B\]ggests  thst  we  have  not  reached  our 
limit  here  In  the  United  States.  We  cannot 
rest  on  our  records.  The  battle  is  still  on  in 
the  Pacific:  it  is  still  on  in  Europe;  it  is  still 
on  here  on  the  farms  of  the  United  BUtes. 

But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  no  matter 
how  much  food  we  produce  or  how  evenly 
distributed  here  at  home,  or  how  wisely  it  is 
shared  with  our  anies,  there  will  not  be 
enotigh. 

Particularly,  there  will  not  be  enough  for 
two  groups.  One  is  those  of  us  here  in 
America  who  may  want  all  the  choice  of  all 
the  food  that  we  can  eat.  There  is  not 
enough  for  that.  The  other  group  are  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  starring  people — 
the  Ore^s.  the  Poles,  the  Caechs.  and  the 
others — who  have  been  dying  by  the  thou- 
sands while  resisting  our  common  enemy. 
There  will  not  be  enough  for  them. 

These  are  the  two  groups  which  will  remain 
tmsatisfled. 

Insofar  as  there  may  be  food  above  our 
actxial  needs  it  may  be  divided  between  those 
two  groups,  but  there  ca;inot  be  enough  for 
both. 

Let's  look  at  the  first  group  for  a  moment. 
Last  year  our  civilian  population  consumed 
08  percent  of  all  of  our  enormous  food  pro- 
duction. And  with  their  pockets  lined  with 
money  they  asked  for  more.  Our  national 
ln<'^Mrn»  iMt  year  was  the  highest  on  record, 
and  o\ir  people,  unable  to  spend  that  money 
for  automobiles,  tires,  and  many  other  things 
in  short  supply — and  being  human — wanted 
to  spend  it  for  food.  That  Is  understand- 
able. It  was  the  first  time  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  population  had  ever  been  able 
to  buy  as  much  food  as  their  neighbors. 
Mrs.  onrady  had  as  many  food  coupons  as 
the  colonel's  lady,  and  she  had  enough 
money  for  the  first  time  to  buy  as  much  food 
as  the  colonel's  lady  could  get.  As  long  as 
this  condition  of  large  purchasing  power 
remains  It  will  l>e  difficult  to  produce  enough 
food  to  satisfy  It.  So  much  for  that  group 
who  win  continue  to  ask  for  more  food. 

Now  for  the  other  group  who  will  continue 
to  ask  for  any  ertra  food — the  starving  peo- 
ples who  yet  remain  after  their  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  relatives  and  friends  have  died 
of  starvation.  Anyone  will  agree  that  they 
need  It. 

The  President  has  clearly  stated  our  policy 
concerning  food  for  the  victims  of  Axis  ag- 
gression. In  a  letter  transmitted  to  the 
Congreta  on  December  11.  1942,  with  the 
seventh  quarterly  report  on  lend-lease  opera- 
tions, he  said: 

**We  also  have  another  task,  which  will 
grow  in  magnitude  as  cur  striking  power 
growa.  and  as  new  territories  are  liberated 
tram  the  enemy's  crushing  grip. 

"Thst  task  is  to  supply  medicines,  food, 
clothing,  and  other  dire  needs  of  these  peo- 


ple* who  have  been  pltmdered,  despoiled,  and 
starved. 

"The  Nazis  axKl  Japanese  have  butchered 
Innocent  men  and  women  In  a  campaign  of 
organised  terrxjr.  They  have  stripped  the 
lands  they  hold  of  food  and  other  resources. 
They  have  used  htmger  as  an  Instrument  of  | 
the  slavery  they  seek  to  impose. 

"Our  policy  is  the  direct  opposite.  United 
Nations  fwces  wUl  bring  food  for  the  starving 
and  medldne  for  the  sick.  Every  aid  possible 
will  be  given  to  restore  each  of  the  liljerated 
coxmtrles  to  soundness  and  strength,  so  that 
each  may  make  Its  full  contribution  to  United 
Nations  victory  and  to  the  peace  which  fol- 
lows." 

But  the  amount  of  food  we  shall  be  able 
to  send,  considering  our  own  domestic  re- 
quirements, will  depend  upon  a  number  of 
developments  that  cannot  at  this  moment  be 
foreseen. 

Right  now,  and  for  the  immediate  future. 
it  is,  of  course,  the  part  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  for  us  to  give  help  to  these  hungry 
victims  of  our  common  enemy,  some  share 
of  any  extra  food  we  have. 

This  will  of  cotxrse  depend  upon  what  our 
other  allies  will  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
common  cause.  For  certainly  no  one  nation 
can  tmdertske  the  task  alone.  Nor  do  our 
aUles  expect  that  either  we  or  they  will  under- 
take the  taak  alone.  All  will  contribute  what 
they  can.  To  achieve  this  end  preliminary 
dlscvissions  between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  nations  associated  with  them  are  now 
uxKler  way  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  central  United  Nations  agency  to  assume 
a  responsibility  for  the  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  victims  of  war. 

Becaiise  of  this,  the  present  outlook  now 
Is  for  shipping  some  12  percent  of  ovir  food 
production  this  year  under  lend-lease  and 
for  other  export  needs.  Instead  of  the  6  per- 
cent of  last  year's  for  Britain.  Russia,  and  the 
rest,  with  Bussia  probably  getting  most  of 
the  Increase. 

While  the  war  oontlnuee.  our  people  will 
probably  continue  to  accept  as  good  business 
the  practice  of  sending  some  of  this  food  to 
our  allies.  To  what  extent  this  may  continue 
after  the  war  I  suppose  no  one  knows. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  measure  the  extent 
to  which  we  should  send  food  to  the  stricken 
areas  after  the  war  by  considering  the  reason 
for  sending  any  at  all. 

Aside  from  its  humanitarian  aspects,  a 
purely  selfish  attitude  not  only  Justifies  but 
prompts  the  sending  of  what  food  we  can 
to  those  in  distress  until  they  shall  be  able 
once  again  to  produce  for  themselves,  just  as 
it  is  sound  economically  as  well  as  socially 
to  feed  or  otherwise  rehabilitate  an  unfortu- 
nate cltlaen  here  at  home  so  that  he  may 
later  become  a  constructive  member  of  so- 
ciety to  our  ultimate  advantage.  Therefore, 
It  Is  enlightened  self-interest  for  us  to  assist 
In  liberating  these  areas  and  helping  them 
get  their  land  tMck  Into  food  production 
again,  thus  reducing  the  demand  on  our 
supplies — and  bringing  the  cost  to  lis  down 
within  manageable  levels. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  world  cannot 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free,  and  It  may  be 
similarly  said  that  the  world  cannot  exist 
half  fat  and  half  starving.  Certainly  there 
can  be  no  sound  and  enduring  world  pros- 
l>erlty  with  much  of  the  world  hungry  and 
unproductive.  The  strictest  nationalist  real- 
izes that  the  prosperity  of  our  neighbors  is 
reflected  in  our  own  enduring  prosperity. 

"Hnis.  the  minimum  aslstance  thai  we  can 
wisely  give  would  be  to  help  restore  the  lib- 
erated countries  so  that  they  can  again  pro- 
duce food.  Our  policy  is  to  help  those  coun- 
tries to  help  themselves  In  order  that  they 
may  become  self-sustaining  In  the  shortest 
possible  time.  But  until  their  production  is 
partly  restored  It  would  seem  wise  for  us 
to  supply  some  food  to  help  them  regain 
their  place  as  constructive  world  citizens. 


But  to  what  further  extent  should  we 
help  them  get  back  Into  Increased  produc- 
tion?   How  will  that  help  us? 

A  further  advance  depends  on  an  economic 
and  political  world  order  which  will  enable 
the  greatest  production  out  of  the  human 
and  natural  resources  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  It  will  depend  nn  the  kind  of  post- 
war world  that  we  have.  That  post-war 
world  is  in  the  making  now.  out  of  the  con- 
ditions that  now  exist.  It  is  developing  out 
of  this  forum  and  a  thousand  other  forums 
going  on  today  wherever  a  few  people  are 
talking  about  that  time  when  peace  is  re- 
stored. 

Our  International  food  policy  which  will 
emerge  Is  only  one  part  of  that  whole  post- 
war wprld— whatever  It  may  t\irn  out  to  be. 
I£  it  is  a  world  half  slave  and  half  free,  world 
food  policy  will  call  for  a  world  half  starved 
and  half  fat.  If  it  calls  for  a  free  world 
throughout,  it  will  call  for  a  world  of  abun- 
dant production  of  food  throughout. 

When  I  say  that  the  food  future  begins 
now.  and  that  we  must  lock  Into  the  cup- 
board as  well  as  into  the  crystal  bowl,  I  mean 
that  this  forum  and  the  public  forum  of  the 
Uiiited  States  itself  today  is  determining  that 
future. 


Secnrity  for  All 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.WAGNER 

or  ifzw  Touc 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15) ,  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  Security  for  All,  broad- 
cast by  me  over  the  radio  September  15 
last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD, 
as  follows: 

As  the  trend  of  this  global  war  turns  in  our 
favor,  we  begin  to  see  more  clearly  a  basic 
lesson  of  military  strategy.  In  the  last  10 
years,  the  Axis  won  brilliant  victories,  not  so 
much  through  its  own  power  as  through 
weakness  and  division  among  its  opponents. 
While  the  Axis  countries  conspired  and  struck 
together,  disunity  In  the  rest  of  the  world 
made  It  possible  for  the  Axis  to  pick  off  its 
victims  one  by  one.  Now  that  the  forces  of 
free  humanity  are  working  and  fighting  as  a 
team,  the  Axis  Is  falling  apart  under  our  con- 
certed blows.  The  United  Nations  represent 
In  fact  an  organization  for  self-defense.  They 
must  maintain  that  united  front,  in  the  war 
and  in  the  peace  to  come.  If  they  are  to  win 
their  victory  and  make  it  stick. 

In  attacking  domestic  economic  problems 
like  unemployment,  we  have  learned,  in  the 
same  hard  way.  the  same  lesson  of  mutual 
defense  against  a  common  foe.  In  the  years 
following  the  last  war,  we  failed  to  use  fully 
and  effectively  our  great  resources  of  man- 
power and  Industry,  land,  and  mineral  wealth. 
The  resulting  depression  fell  with  cruel  effect 
on  the  generation  that  had  fought  and  Wed 
In  World  War  No  1.  That  was  the  bitter  fruit 
of  a  false  economic  dogma  called  rugged  indl- 
Tldnall.-m,  whereby  prosperity  was  supposed 
to  filter  down  to  most  of  the  people  if  you 
took  good  care  of  a  few  at  the  top. 

In  the  aftermath  of  this  war,  I  trust  w© 
will  follow  the  basic  American  doctrine  of 
working    together    as    a    team,    In    building 
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security  for  all.  As  Secretary  Hull  said  the 
other  liight,  there  Is  little  hope  lor  an  orderly 
world  unlesd  each  country  puts  its  own  house 
In  order.  The  security  and  well-being  of 
the  people,  no  less  than  military  forces,  are 
the  armament  of  a  democracy  in  keeping  the 
pejcc. 

Private  enterprises,  large  and  small,  will 
bear  tne  greatest  burden  in  attaining  that 
goal;  but  there  is  an  Important  part  to  be 
played  by  communities  and  States,  and  by 
the  Federal  Government  where  only  national 
action  by  the  whole  people  can  meet  a  mani- 
fest national  need.  I  am  speakmg  tonight 
about  one  phare  of  the  total  effort— -a  uni- 
fied national  plan  of  social  security  backing 
up  the  ^ee  enterprise  system.  The  legisla- 
tion was'  introduced  last  June,  prior  to  the 
recess,  by  Senator  Murray  and  myself  in  the 
S?nate.  and  by  Congressman  Dingell  in  the 
House    of    Representatives. 

The  bill  creates  a  national  system  of  public 
employment  offices,  to  help  about  30.000.- 
000  returning  servicemen  and  war  workers  to 
find  regular  jobs  In  private  Industry  or  on 
farms,  when  the  country  turns  again  to 
peacetime  living.  Where  Jobs  are  not  imme- 
diately available,  the  bill  provides  unemploy- 
ment insurance  protection,  on  a  national 
basis,  up  to  26  or  possibly  52  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment. Th?  weekly  insurance  benefit 
wciild  vary  with  past  wages,  and  increase 
with  the  number  of  dependents. 

In  another  important  feature,  the  bill  In- 
cludes about  15.000.000  more  people  under 
the  present  old-age  Insurance  program,  such 
as  farm  workers  and  domestic  servants,  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  organizations,  and  the 
independent  farmer,  professional  and  small 
buslnes.sman.  Both  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum benefits  are  increased,  and  the  retire- 
ment age  for  women  workers  Is  reduced  from 
65  to  60.  We  also  provide,  for  the  first  time, 
a  regular  monthly  Income  for  life  to  the  in- 
sured person  who  becomes  totally  disabled 
before  reaching  the  retirement  age. 

A  major  gap  in  our  social -security  law  has 
been  the  complete  absence  of  protection 
against  sickness.  This  gap  is  making  itself 
felt  now.  in  the  hour  of  supreme  need.  Al- 
most one  in  every  two  young  men  of  mili- 
tary age  are  being  rejected  as  unfit  for  mili- 
tary service.  And  In  our  war  plants,  sick- 
ness Is  a  major  cause  of  absenteeism.  Much 
of  this  disability  or  Illness  would  have  t>een 
avoided  If  a  long-range  health  program  had 
been  in  effect.  The  new  bill  Insures  against 
loss  of  wages  because  of  illness,  and  makes 
possible  full  medical  and  hospital  care,  with 
some  exceptions,  for  the  insured  worker  and 
his  dependent  wife  and  children.  This  Na- 
tion-wide program  safeguards  the  freedom  of 
the  patient,  the  doctor  and  the  hospital, 
while  fostering  better  medical  and  hospital 
care  for  all. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  social -security  pro- 
grams will  benefit  returning  servicemen  as 
they  move  Into  peacetime  Jobs  covered  by  the 
nat'lonal  plan.  The  bill  goes  Btlll  further, 
however,  by  giving  them  paid  up  l>encflt 
rights  In  every  phase  of  Insurance  protec- 
tion I  have  described,  covering  the  period 
of  military  service  as  far  back  as  October 
1939. 

The  entii;c  plan  Is  accomplished  by  com- 
bining all  existing  and  new  programs  Into  a 
unified  national  system,  to  simplify  admin- 
istration, eliminate  bookkeeping,  reports  and 
overlapping  of  offices  and  functions. 

The  benefits  for  servicemen  are  paid  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  cost  for  civil- 
ians is  met  by  employees  and  employers,  each 
paying  6  percent  of  pay  roll  into  an  insurance 
trust  fund.  The  self-employed— farmers, 
professional  and  small  businessmen— would 
pay  7  percent  of  the  value  of  their  services, 
for  old  age  and  permanent  disability  Insur- 
ance, and  health  and  hospital  care.  Con- 
tributions by  the  Government  will  be  added 
as  ncided,  beginning  some  years  henc3.  For 
employers,  this  rate  is  a  mere  1  percent  in- 


crease over  the  contribution  under  the  pres- 
ent Social  Security  Act.  effective  next  year, 
and  no  Increase  over  the  rate  provided  by 
the  law  beginning  In  1949.  It  is  the  em- 
ployee who  meets  the  bulk  of  the  Increase 
for  the  expanded  social  Insurance  plan, 
amounting  In  his  case  to  4  percent  above 
the  rate  effective  on  January  1,  1944. 

There  Is  no  Nation-wide  program  touching 
the  lives  of  millions  of  our  people  which  is 
80  well  understood  and  widely  accepted  as 
the  principle  of  social  security.  Every  test 
of  public  opinion  shows  that  the  extension 
and  Improvement  of  that  plan  now  along  the 
lines  of  this  bill,  meet  with  overwhelming 
public  approval. 

If  you  believe,  as  some  mistakenly  do, 
that  the  end  of  the  war  is  in  sight,  then 
there  is  every  reason  for  immediate  action. 
If  you  hold,  with  our  responsible  military 
leaders,  that  a  hard  struggle  lies  ahead,  then 
It  is  likewise  essential  to  make  an  immediate 
start.  It  requires  a  year  or  more  to  pass 
and  perfect  legislation  of  this  importance, 
to  set  up  administrative  machinery,  and 
build  up  working  reserves  In  the  trust  fund. 
It  is  already  late  to  begin  this  task,  having 
In  mind  the  uncertainties  in  the  mUltary  and 
political  picture  abroad,  and  the  experience 
of  the  last  war,  when  the  armistice  caught 
us  completely  without  plans  for  economic 
adjustment  at  home. 

The  need  for  early  action  is  reinforced  by 
the  home-front  battle  against  infiatlon. 
Congress  Is  now  studying  the  President's 
request  for  $12,000,000,000  In  new  taxes  or 
new  savings,  or  both.  The  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining all  of  this  sum  in  new  taxes  is  ap- 
parent. Certainly  I  do  not  favor  a  general 
sales  tax  on  the  neceeslties  of  life;  that  would 
be  infiationary  in  effect,  and  fall  with  great- 
est weight  on  the  lowest  Income  group.  If 
we  turn  to  savings  to  make  up  a  substantial 
part  of  the  total  sum,  the  social  security 
plan  I  have  described,  covering  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  would  provide  about  15,000,- 
000.000  above  present  collections,  in  the  first 
year  of  operation. 

For  the  Insured  employee,  farmer,  profes- 
sional or  small  businessman,  the  plan  offers 
full  money's  worth  in  Insurance  protection, 
for  themselves  and  their  families  in  the  post- 
war years.  For  the  citizen  as  taxpayer.  It 
would  help  meet  the  need  for  Increased  war- 
time savings,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  relief 
and  similar  public  expenses  after  the  war. 
For  the  businessman  and  the  investor.  It 
offers  a  well-established,  conservative  means 
to  fight  off  the  danger  of  wartime  inflation, 
and  to  help  maintain  a  high  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  purchasing  power  in  the 
difficult  post-war  period. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  work- 
ing for  early  congressional  action.  We  are 
convinced  that  such  proposals,  as  Sir  William 
Beverldge  has  said,  are  "a  sign  of  the  belief 
that  the  object  of  government,  in  peace  and 
In  war.  Is  the  happiness  of  the  common 
man — a  belief  which,  through  all  differences 
in  government,  unites  the  United  Nations 
and  divides  them  from  their  enemies." 


elusion  of  treaties  of  peace  terminating 
the  present  war,  urge  upon  the  nations 
of  the  world  represented  at  such  confer- 
ence the  adoption  of  the  Edwards  Per- 
petual Calendar. 

The  Edwards  Perpetual  Calendar  is  the 
creation  of  Willard  Eldridge  Edwards,  of 
Honolulu,  T.  H..  and  has  been  formally 
endorsed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  The  calendar  and  supporting 
resolution  follow: 

Thf  F'dvord*  Prrpttiini  Caitndar 

N>\v  ^'onr'-:  Day  (n  'lay  apari  from  nny  weeW  or  morith> 
i";  iho  first  <1ay  of  each  yiar.  followed  hj  tlie  3«H-<lay 
calendar  shown  l>elow  ' 


The  Edwards  Perpetual  Calendar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
Mr 

HON.  JOSEPH  RIDER  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE  FROM  HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17.  1943 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  presented  to  the  House  today  a  con- 
current resolution  requesting  that  the 
President,  at  the  conference  for  the  con- 
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1  Thri*  2  year-<lays,  far  from  heine  "blank  days." 
arc  (lpfinit*l\  named' and  have  a  definite  piirjiose  Con- 
sidered arar'l  from  any  week,  they  alk)w  the  cmlendar  to 
i>eiMme  fixe<l  and  jtcrjielual. 

The    text    of    House    Resolution    No.    79 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep;-esentatlve8  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
at  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  on  April  28.  1943,  follows: 
Resolution  requesting  the  President  or  Con- 
gress to  propose  the  adoption  of  the  Ed- 
wards Perpetual  Calendar  by  all  nation* 
at  the   peace  conference   and  to  propose 
tljat   all   United   Nations   now   appoint   a 
national  committee  to  study  the  Edwards 
Perpetual  Calendar  with  a  view  toward  ac- 
cepting It  at  the  peace  conference 

Whereas  the  present  calendar  has  funda- 
mental defects,  summariaed  aa  fellows: 

1.  Inequality  In  the  lengths  of  the  months, 
quarters,  and  half-years. 
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(•)  Tb«   months   contain  tram  38  to  81 

(b)  Th«    quarter*   contain.    rwpecUTely. 
00  (91  In  leap-years),  01.  02.  and  02  days; 

(CI  The  flrst  half-year  conUlna  2  or  3  days 
less  than  the  second  half-y*ar. 

a.  Lack  o*  fixity  and  regularity. 

The  calendar  Is  not  fixed  but  changes  every 
year.  The  year  contains  63  weeks  plus  1 
odd  day  In  usual  years  and  2  days  In  leap- 
years.     In  consequence: 

(s)  Kach  year  begins  and  ends  on  a  dif- 
ferent day  of  the  week  from  the  preceding 
year,  holidays  wander  over  each  day  of  the 
week  and  dates  of  periodical  events  cannot 
be  fixed  with  precision: 

(bl  The  positions  of  the  weeks  in  the 
quarters  vary  each  year,  overlapping  the  di- 
visions of  the  years  and  quarters  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  «ach  time,  thus  oompUcatlng  all 
comparisons,  statistics,  and  accounts; 

(c)  The  extra  day  of  leap  year  Is  now  cred- 
ited to  February  once  in  4  3rears,  thxis  making 
monthly  computations  and  comparisons  even 
more  complex; 

<di  Since,  from  year  to  year,  neither  the 
months  nor  the  years  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  individual  week  days  (1.  e..  work  days), 
there  can  be  no  true  sUtistlcal  or  com- 
mercial comparisons  between  one  year  and 
another: 

(e>  The  various  subdivisions  of  the  yea? 
Itself,  the  half-years,  quarters,  and  months 
are  likewise  incapable  of  accurate  com- 
parison: 

(f )  The  fifteenth  and  the  thirtieth  of  each 
month  are  important  dates  as  regards  the 
fallmg  due  and  the  payment  of  wages  and 
wnts.  When  theae  dates  are  Sundays,  the 
payments  must  be  postponed  or  advanced: 

( g )  Under  our  present  system  Easter  varies 
between  March  22  and  Aprtl  25.  a  range  of  35 
days  for  the  celebration  of  one  anniversary. 
This  causes  an  annual  displacement  of  all 
movable  festivals  and  numerous  civil  disad- 
vantages and  Inconveniences: 

(L)  The  present  calendar  does  not  agree 
With  the  universal  conception  of  the  seventh 
day  as  a  day  of  rest,  of  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day as  the  week  end.  or  of  Monday  as  the 
first  dav  of  the  week: 

(t)  With  such  a  calendar,  the  loss  in  time 
and  effort  spent  tn  needless  computation  Is 
almost  beyond  belief:  and 

Whereas  the  Edwards  perpetual  calendar 
Mmpllhes  the  present  calendar  bo  as  to  re- 
move these  undisputed  defects  and  result  m 
the  foUowlrg  advantages: 

1.  All  months  have  exactly  26  workdays 
and  are  directly  comparable.  There  are  also 
65  school  days  tn  any  3  months"  period: 

a.  All  quarters  have  exactly  13  whole  weeks, 
and  fractions  of  weeks  at  ends  of  quarters, 
balf  years,  and  years  are  eliminated.  This 
facilitates  the  preparation  of  all  Government 
and  other  quarterly  reports,  saving  much 
time  and  expense: 

3.  The  position  of  the  weeks  tn  the  qtxar- 
ters  is  fired.  The  quarters  are  equal  In  length 
and  the  half  years  are  equal  In  length.  True 
comparisons  can  be  made,  both  within  the 
year  and  between  1  year  and  another; 

4.  Bach  year  begins  on  New  Tear's  Day.  a 
holiday  apart  frcm  any  week  or  month,  and 
1*  followed  by  Monday.  January  1,  the  second 
day  cf  the  new  year  uud  the  first  workday; 

6.  The  entire  calendar  becomes  fixed  and 
perpetual.  Holidays  and  anniversaries  fail 
on  the  same  week-day  each  year  and  court 
aessioni,  educational  schedules,  and  all  pub- 
lic meetings  and  periodical  events  can  be 
fixed  with  precision: 

0.  The  15th  and  the  30th  of  each  month 
always  occur  on  weekdays,  coordinating 
periods  of  earning  and  eperding  and  the 
payments  of  wajts.  rents,  and  bills; 

7.  Leap-year  day  occurs  In  leap  years  as  a 
— rionfl  lioliday  apart  irom  any  week  or  month. 
and  la  tb«  flrst  day  of  the  second  half  year: 

a.  Ba&ter  on  April  14  follows  a  provisional 
bUl   enacted   by    the   Erittsh   Parliament   in 


1928  providing  for  the  stabilization  of  Easter 
on  the  flr«t  Sunday  after  the  second  Saturday 
In  AprU  (1.  e  .  on  or  between  April  0  and  15 1 ; 
9.  Monday  as  the  first  day  of  the  week 
agrees  with  common  bxislness  practice  and 
with  the  psyrtiological  conception  of  this  day. 
It  allows  for  a  rest  day  after  6  workdays  and 
Saturday  and  Bxmday  become  the  week-end 
in  fact: 

10.  Friday    the    thirteenth    Is    eliminated 

from  the  calendar: 

11.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remember  30.  30, 
81 — Monday.  Wednesday,  Friday,  to  be  able 
to  complete  all  future  dates; 

12.  Several  3-day  holiday  periods  are  pro- 
vided throughout  the  year;  and 

Whereas  the  perpetual  calendar  (also 
known  as  the  Edwards  Calendar)  slmpUfles 
and  revises  the  calendar  scientifically  and 
permanently  with  no  more  than  2  days'  varia- 
tion from  the  present  system:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  ttie  House  of  Representatwes 
of  the  TtDenty-second  Session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  of  Haicah,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  be 
Slid  It  Is  hereby  respectfully  requested  and 
urged  to  propose  that  the  Edwards  perpetual 
calendar  be  adopted  by  all  nations  at  the 
peace  conference  and  to  propose  to  all  United 
Nations  that  they  now  appoint  a  national 
committee  to  study  the  Edwards  perpetual 
calendar  with  a  view  toward  its  acceptance  at 
the  peace  conference. 


Cnicifixion  oi  a  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NKW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  Free  World: 

CBUCITIXION   OF  A   PEOPL« 

As  we  go  to  press,  there  Is  a  murmur  In 
the  air  of  an  Impending  act  that  may  prove 
to  be  the  climax  In  that  stark  tragedy  played 
across  the  continent  of  Europe  for  10  bitter 
years.  Prom  London  and  Washingtcn,  and 
now  from  Quebec,  come  rumors  that  the  door 
to  their  only  possible  haven — now  and  in  the 
future — will  be  Hlammed  shut  in  the  faces 
of  the  Jews  of  Evirope.  The  ominous  gi-ape- 
vlne.  which  correspondents  call  reliable 
sources,  whlspeni.  that  the  Brltl.-h  Foreign 
OfBce  has  finally  won  President  Roosevelt's 
approval  to  a  unilateral  denunciaticn  of  the 
solemn  pledges  and  treaties  that  ertablish^d 
Palestine  as  a  national  homeland  for  the 
Jews  at  the  end  of  the  last  war.  More  spe- 
cifically. Congressman  Emanuel  Cell  eh  h?..s 
Just  released  a  vigorous  warning  that  a  Joint 
statement  will  be  Issued  by  the  BrltLth  For- 
eign Office  and  the  State  Departmnit 
•  •  •  which  will  •  •  •  sma.'h  the 
hopes  of  those  who  dared  look  toward  Pales- 
tine as  the  one  realistic  approach  to  tiie 
solution  of  the  homelessness  of  a  clri\eii 
people." 

It  seem.<;  Incredible  that  among  the  col- 
laborators In  this  act  of  the  Jewish  tragedy 
should  be  Winstctu  Churchill  and  those  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  who  have  so  often  and 
so  eloquently  pretested  In  Parliament  against 
the  MacDonald  White  Paper,  which  Mr. 
Churchill  described  as  "an  act  cf  repud:a- 
tton"  and  "a  breach  of  faith."  For  It  is  the 
phrasa,  "MacDonald  White  Paper  "—that 
meaeur*  of   oOdal  Indifference   and  Inhu- 


manity limiting  the  number  of  Jews  to  be 
admitted  to  Palestine — which  la  most  often 
heard  In  the  hints  and  whispers  and  rumors 
concerning  the  projected  action.     The  Mac- 
Donald White  Paper  of  1939  was  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  appeasement  forced  by  Chamber- 
lain's Government  on  a  rebellious  Parliament. 
It    was    an    executive    order,   not   only    con- 
demned bv  Mr    Churchill,  Lord  Wedgewood. 
L.  S    Amcry.  Herbert  Morrison,  Philip  Noel 
Baker,  and  other  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  and  of  the  Labor  and  Liberal  Op- 
p<isition.  but  actually  declared  Ulegal  by  the 
Pemanent     Mandates    Commission    of    the 
League  of  Nations.     Now,  according  to  "re- 
liable sources."  it  is  this  document  that  te 
to  be  used  as  authority  for  denying  to  the 
stricken  Jews  of  Europe  the  possibility  and 
hope  of  escape  to  Palestine.    It  is  to  be  the 
rea.«on  for  rejecting  the  extraordinary  offer 
of  Palestinian  Jewry  to  welcome  and  support 
600  000  Jewish  refugees  from  Axis  controlled 
countries.     It  is  to   be  the  excuse  for  the 
shameful  inactivity-  of  the  Inter-Governmen- 
tal Committee  on  Refugees  when  so  much 
mes  out  to  be  done,  when  thousands  of  dead 
are  the  result  of  Inaction. 

However  much  or  little  truth  there  may  be 
In  these  ru.ncrs,  the  fact  remains  that 
neither  the  United  Nations  nor  Britain  and 
America — who  control  the  Initiative  of  the 
United  Nations — have  taken  any  concrete 
steps  to  save  the  Jews  of  Europe.  Every  day 
cf  this  inactivity  sees  freight  trains  bearing 
doomed  men,  women,  and  children  frcm  the 
western  countries  to  Poland;  sees  other  men, 
women,  and  children  falling  in  their  tracks 
frcm  starvation  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Hungary:  every  day  sees  suffocation  cham- 
bers eject  hundreds  of  inert  bodies,  sees 
trench  grave.s  endlessly  dug  and  filled. 
Tlie  shame  and  tragedy  of  this  situation  lies 
not  Fo  much  in  the  vast  numbers  of  helpless 
victims — at  a  time  when  young  and  strong 
mon  fall  on  the  battlefield  we  grow  calloua 
to  death— but  in  the  fact  that  not  even  an 
attempt  Is  made  to  save  these  tortured 
human  beings.  Not  even  a  gesture,  beyond 
pirus  ejaculations  of  horror  and  sympathy, 
lightens  the  last  moments  of  this  abandoned 
people.  It  Is  this  Inaction,  this  indifference, 
that  constitutes  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
physical  crucifixion  of  the  Jews. 

Yet  there  are  ways  and  means  of  taking 
immediate  and  eflective  action.  Jewish  and 
other  organizations  have  suggested  many 
practical  mca.sures.  At  the  recent  conference 
held  by  the  Emergency  CX:mmlttee  to  Save  the 
Jews  cf  Furope.  a  group  of  experts  formu- 
lated a  plan  that,  utilizing  available  faclU- 
t!e.^,  promises  to  withdraw  in  4  months  750.- 
000  Jews  from  the  actual  and  potential  death 
pits  of  Europe.  This  plan  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  United  S-iates  Government  la 
a  memcrnndum  to  Secretary  of  State  Hull, 
It  no.^tulatcs  '.hat  a  great  proportion  of  the 
4,000  000  surviving  Jews  cf  Eljrope  can  be 
saved  prior  to  ces.'^atlon  of  hostilities  without 
hindtring  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war;  it  calls  for  the  immediate  creation  of  a 
separate  and  oClcial  agency  dedicated  to  the 
s'lecific  purptsf  of  working  en  this  problem 
thi'urh  nvailrb!'*  international  channels; 
and  it  Indicates  the  means  of  effecting  the 
evacuation  and  flndlng  asylum  for  the  Jews 
of  Axi«-cccup!cd  and  satellite  countries. 

But  Pale  tine,  and  the  freedom  of  Immi- 
gration to  Pale.s'ane.  are  the  very  essence  of 
thi.s  plan.  Only  Palcstme  is  so  situated  that 
the  bulk  cf  the.se  refugees  may  be  quickly 
lr:m  ported  there;  only  in  Palestine  Is  there 
a  great  bjdy  of  the  population  willing  and 
ready  to  support  and  absorb  the  Jews;  only 
in  Palestine  will  the  Jews  find  a  permanent 
haven  of  refuge  where  they  belong  "of  right 
and  not  on  sufferance,"  a  right  legally  estab- 
lished when  the  United  States  and  52  other 
nations  ratified  the  Balfour  declaration,  when 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  signetl 
the  convention  of  1924. 
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This  right  and  the  corollary  obligations 
of  Great  Britain  as  the  mandatory  power  were 
cited  by  Mr.  Churchill  in  his  opposition  to  the 
MacDonald  White  Paper.  His  eloquent  and 
noble  words  are  Just  as  valid  now  as  they 
were  when  he  uttered  them  In  Parliament : 

I  feel  bound  to  vote  against  the  proposals 
of  His  Majesty's  Government.     As  one  inti- 
mately   and    responsibly    concerned    in    the 
earlier  stages  of  our  Palestine  policy,  I  could 
not   stand   by   and   see   solemn   engagements 
Into  which  Britain   has   entered   before  the 
world  set  aside  for  reasons  of  administrative 
convenience  or — and  it  will  be  a  vain  hope— 
for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  life.     I  should  feel  per- 
sonally embarrassed  In  the  most  acute  man- 
ner if  I  lent  myself,  by  silence  or  inaction, 
to  what  I  must  regard  as  an  act  of  repudia- 
tion.    •     •     •     I  select  the  one  point  upon 
which  there  is  plainly  a  breach  and  repudia- 
tion of  the  Balfour  declaration— the  provision 
that  Jewish  immigration  can  be  stopped  in 
5  vears'  time  by  an  Arab  majority.     •     •     • 
What  is  that  but  the  destruction  of  the  Bal- 
four declaration?    What  is  that  but  a  breach 
of  faith?     What  is  it  but  a  one-sided  denunci- 
ation—what is  called  in  the  Jargon  of  the 
present  time,  a  unilateral  denunciation  of  an 
engagement?     Is  our  condition  so  parlous  and 
our  state  so  poor  that  we  must,  in  our  weak- 
ness, make  this  sacrifice  of  our  declared  pur- 
pose? 

The  people  of  the  world  recognize  that  now, 
less  than  ever,  is  the  condition  of  the  British 
Empire  so  parlous  and  her  state  so  poor  that 
she  must  take  cognizance  of  the  bogey  of 
lArab  resentment  against  an  act  of  Justice  and 
humanity.  They  will  consider  any  action 
that  on  such  grounds  bars  the  way  to  saving 
millions  of  Jews  from  Impending  doom  as  the 
forerunner  of  those  political  machinations 
and  those  violations  of  International  treaties, 
moral  laws,  and  human  decency,  which  may 

begin    with    the   destruction    of    the    Jewish 
people  but  must  end  with  the  destruction  of 

mankind. 


Foreign  Policy  for  Po it-War  United 
SUtes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CABOLINA 

n.  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15) ,  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Foreign  Policy  for  Post- 
war United  States,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  for  July  6. 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rOREICN  POLICT  OF  POST-WAR  UNITED  STATES 

There  are  moments  when  we  feel  highly 
optimistic  about  the.war— that  Germany  may 
be  licked  this  year  and  Japan  next — and  there 
are  moments  when  we  feel  pessimistic  about 
It.  We  suppose  all  of  us  have  theae  alter- 
nating currents  of  optimism  and  pessimism: 
and  maybe  they  are  controlled  by  the  amount 
of  calcium,  vitamin  B.  or  what  not  In  one's 
system  at  any  given  moment. 

Whatever  the  cause,  this  Is  one  of  our  most 
pessimistic  moments.  At  this  time  It  looks 
like  a  long  war  to  us,  despite  recent  clieering 


news.  We  have  a  feeling  that  the  boys  won't 
be  coming  home  for  good  for  maybe  2.  3.  or 
4  years:  that  many  of  them  won't  be  coming 
home  at  all,  and  that  many  more  will  arrive 
home  minus  arms,  legs,  or  other  useful 
parts   of   their   anatomies. 

Those  that  do  eventually  come  home, 
though,  will  be  men — tough  men,  grim  men, 
with  first-hand  knowledge  of  how  fine  a  place 
the  United  States  as  they  knew  it  was  in 
comparison  with  the  places  they  will  have 
seen. 

When  they  come  home,  the  United  States 
will  be  in  effect  theirs,  and  rightfully  so,  be- 
cause they  win  have  saved  it  from  conquest 
and  slavery  and  brought  It  to  victory  over  a 
horde  of  barbaric  enemies.  These  men  will 
be  entitled  to  run  this  country,  not  we  who 
stayed  at  home  and  cheered  them  on  with 
eloquent  words  while  cussing  the  wartime 
deprivations  on  the  home  front. 

There  will  be  some  ten  or  twelve  million  of 
them— which  means  that  if  they  form  a  fairly 
well  Integrated  bloc  with  intelligent  leader- 
shp  they  can  hold  the  balance  of  political 
power  throughout  the  Nation,  and  can  hold 
all  Government  policies  that  amount  to  any- 
thing. 

If  they  react  to  this  war  experience  as 
their  fathers  reacted  to  the  1917-18  thing, 
these  men  will  have  two  prime  desires  when 
they  get  back:  That  they  themselves  wUl 
never  have  to  go  to  war  again,  and  that  their 
children  will  not  be  dragged  Into  another 
war  20  or  25  years  hence. 

They  can't  make  certain  of  either  of  these 
things  any  more  than  their  fathers  could. 
But  they  can  force  this  country,  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  pacifists  and  the  war-weary, 
to  adopt  a  standing  policy  of  adequate  na- 
tional defense  and  stick  to  that  policy. 

Such  a  policy  would  call  for  the  world's 
finest  air  force,  for  plenty  of  submarines 
manned  with  trained  crews  at  all  times,  and 
for  such  surface  warships  as  we  may  need. 
It  would  also  call  for  an  army  capable  of 
being  expanded  to  war  strength  almost  over- 
night, because  based  on  universal  compulsory 
military  training. 

Even  the  most  aggressive  nations  think  a 
long  time  before  they  attack  a  nation  which 
they  know  to  be  well  armed  and  ready  to 
fight.  We  spent  $76,000,000,000  on  the  war 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  1;  expect  to 
spend  around  $100,000,000,000  this  fiscal  year. 
Had  we  spent  $5,000,000,000  a  year  on  our 
defense  set-up  ever  since  World  War  No.  1. 
we  could  in  all  probability  have  stayed  out 
of  the  present  war  or  gone  into  It,  as  we 
preferred. 

WHXaZ    DO    W«    CO    FROM    HERE? 

Representative  Clare  Boothe  Luce  (Re- 
publican), of  Connecticut,  remarked  in  a 
recent  speech  that  the  United  States  has  no. 
foreign  policy.  There  is  a  great  deal  cf  truth 
in  Representative  Luces  statement. 

We  used  to  have  a  foreign  policy;  namely, 
stay  out  of  Europe's  eternal  wars. 

We  abandoned  that  policy  under  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  again  under  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. In  World  Wars  Nos.  1  and  2  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  nothing  but  Great  Britain's 
foreign  policy. 

If  we  team  up  after  this  war  In  some  world 
state  run  mainly  by  Great  Britain  and  our- 
selves, we  shall  be  hooked  Inescapably  Into 
the  orbit  of  European  politics.  Every  time 
Great  Britain  feeU  concerned  enough  over 
some  European  upset  to  go  to  war  about  it, 
we  shall  have  to  follow  Britain  into  that  war, 
as  we  have  now  done  twice  In  a  quarter  cen- 
tury. And  knowing  that  we  are  behind  them 
with  our  great  resources  and  manufacturing 
abilities,  British  statesmen  will  be  the  more 
encouraged  to  risk  European  wars. 

We  hope  that  the  returning  soldiers  will 
insist  on  a  return  to  our  former  foreign  policy 
of  staying  out  of  Europe's  eternal  wars,  mind- 
ing our  own  business,  and  keeping  our  powder 
dry. 


We  realize  that  these  sentiments  are  what 
are  nowadays  called  Isolationism,  America 
Firstlsm.  treachery  to  the  human  race,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  we  expect  that  a  large  majority 
of  our  boys  will  be  found  to  entertain  pre- 
cisely these  sentiments  when  at  long  last  they 
come  home  from  this  global  war. 


Lend-Lease  Outright  Gft? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Septeviber  17.  1943 

Mr.  SMFTH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Roosevelt,  in  his  letter  of 
transmittal  on  the  eleventh  report  to 
Congress  on  lend-lease  operations  for 
the  period  ended  July  31,  1943,  stated  in 
substance  that  the  j)eople  of  the  United 
States  are  to  receive  no  pajTnent  in  goods 
or  money  for  the  roundly  $14,000,000,000 
of  lend-lease  war  supplies  already  trans- 
ferred to  pther  nations  and  the  more 
than  $36,000,000,000  additional  appropri- 
ated for  lend-lease  goods. 

On  page  6  of  the  above -referred- to  re- 
port the  President  said: 

The  United  Nations  are  growing  stronger 
because  each  of  them  Is  contributing  to  the 
common  struggle  In  full  measure — whether 
In  men.  In  weapons,  or  In  materials.  Each 
Is  contributing  in  accordance  with  Its  abUlty 
and  its  resources.  Everything  that  all  of  us 
have  is  dedicated  to  victory  over  the  Axis 
Powers.  The  Congress  in  passing  and  ex- 
tending the  Lend-Lease  Act  made  It  plain 
that  the  United  States  wants  no  new  war 
debts  to  Jeopardize  the  coming  peace.  Vic- 
tory and  a  secure  peace  are  the  only  coin 
In  which  we  can  be  repild. 

The  President  has  denied  responsibil- 
ity for  this  statement,  which  appears 
over  his  signature.  A  second  printing  of 
the  eleventh  report  to  Congress  on  lend- 
lease  operations  has  been  put  cut  by  Mr. 
Stettinius.  Lend-Lease  Administrator.  In 
which  the  two  last  sentences  in  the 
above-quoted  statement  are  deleted. 

In  denying  authorship  of  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  flrst  printing 
that— 

The  Congress  In  passing  and  extending  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  made  It  plain  that  the  United 
States  wanU  no  new  war  debts  to  Jeopardize 
the  coming  peace.  Victory  and  a  secure  peace 
are  the  only  coin  In  which  we  can  be  repaid. 

Does  the  President  mean  to  Imply  the 
United  States  Is  to  receive  payment  In 
substantial  amount  for  the  lend-lease 
goods — say,  one-half,  or  one-fourth,  or 
even  one-tenth  of  the  amount  of  lend- 
lease  goods  shipped  out?    • 

Would  it  not  be  the  fair  thing  for  the 
President  to  forthrlghtly  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  Just  what  they  should  expect 
in  return  for  the  sweat  and  toll  they  have 
given  and  must  continue  to  give,  and  the 
billions  of  debt  this  program  has  laid 
upon  their  backs  and  the  many  billions 
more  of  debt  it  will  continue  to  pile  upon 
their  backs? 

Why  should  the  President  in  his  expla- 
nation for  deleting  these  sentences,  by 
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Implication  at  l«ast.  continue  to  hold  out 
hope  to  our  people  that  they  may  confi- 
dently expect  payment  In  kind  or  money 
lor  lend-lease  shipments? 

The  attitude  of  mind  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  lend- 
lease  as  the  hearings  on  the  extension  of 
the  Lend -Lease  Act  clearly  show,  is  one 
of  complete  forgiveness  of  all  payment 
for  lend-lease  goods.  Mr.  Stettinius.  on 
page  11.  Hearings  Before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Seventy-eighth  Congress,  said: 

We  have  kept  from  aU  the  transactions 
anything  of  a  aptrlt  of  commercial  trade. 

Mr.  MuKDT,  member  of  the  committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House,  said  to 
Mr.  Dean  Acheson.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  during  the  hearings,  on  page 
123: 

And  throughout  your  rtatement  you  point 
out  it  U  going  to  be  dlfflcult  ii  not  Unposslhle 
to  settle  these  accounts  In  either  goods  or 
gold. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Becretary  of 
War.  on  page  1S3  of  the  bearings,  in  his 
testimony  stated: 

TtiiM  act  does  not  repreeent  a  poUcy  at  char- 
ity by  us  to  our  ainea.  It  1\  ataply  the 
netbod  by  which  the  reaouroes  of  our  credit 
and  industries  are  put  to  the  moat  effective 
use  in  fighting  this  war. 

On  page  162  of  the  hearings  Mr.  Vostb, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  said  to  Mr. 
Btimson: 

What  concerns  me  is  how  we  can  have  dol- 
lar-sign economy  at  home  and  no  dollar-sign 
tntematUmal  economy. 

To  this  Secretary  Stimson  replied: 
You  will  find  It  is  an  old  historical  practice. 

Mr.  Stimson  then  attempted  to  point 
out  a  precedent  in  the  subsidy  policy 
■which  Great  Britain  carried  on  for  cen- 
turies in  connection  with  her  numerous 
fthifttag  a"l»TM^»s  with  other  nations.  He 
sUted: 

Oreat  Britain  •  •  •  had  never  loaned. 
had  never  rendaed  financial  aaalctanoe  in  the 
fanm  of  loans  to  its  allies,  but  always  m  the 
form  of  subatdy. 

If  Secretary  Stimson  meant  to  imply 
that  Chrat  Britain  omttted  the  pound 
sign  In  those  subsidy  transactions,  then 
his  statement  is  wholly  incorrect.  The 
pound  sign  was  never  absent  from  any  of 
those  transactions  mkI  in  making  this 
statement  I  am  not  criticizing  m  the  least 
the  ever-present  pound-sign  policy  of 
Great  Britain. 

Numerous  other  statements  from 
Lend-Lease  authorities  and  other  high 
Government  officials  could  be  cited  to 
show  the  view  is  general  among  most  if 
not  all  persons  In  high  authority  that  no 
material  ofHopensation  is  expected  for 
lend-lease  goods. 

Among  them  might  be  mentioned  the 
following:  Mr.  Berle,  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  on  page  228  of  the  hear- 
ings, tries  to  Justify  the  giving  away  of 
our  war  sopplies  under  lakl>lease  by  cit- 
ing the  meldent  at  Britain's  delhrcaT  to 
the  United  States  In  the  qxtaai  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  ftanoe  In 
1797.    In  looking  up  this  incident  I  find 


Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State, 
wrote  to  Benjsimln  Stoddert,  Esquire, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  Britain  was 
in  a  position  to  deliver  "24  cannon, 
French  24-poun(lers.  and  about  1,800  shot 
belonging  to  them  on  loan  to  the  United 
States." 

Prom  this  it  would  seem  the  citation 
given  by  Mr.  Berle  in  Justification  of 
lend-lease  was  not  apropos. 

However  the  attempt  to  justify  f.ie  out- 
right making  of  a  gift  to  cur  aUies  of  war 
goods  under  lend-lease  by  attempting  to 
cite  precedents  therefor  is  for  the  pres- 
ent entirely  beside  the  point.    The  sole 
quf:stion  now  under  consideration  is  the 
deticrmination  of   the   meaning   of   the 
Pr(!sident's  statement  in  the  first  print- 
ing; of  the  Jul5'  lend-lease  report,  the 
deletion  therefrom  of  the  words  "the 
Congress  in  passing  and  extending  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  made  it  plain  that  the 
United  States  wants  no  new  war  debts  to 
jeopardize  the  coming  peace.     Victory 
and  a  secure  peace  are  the  only  coin  in 
which  we  can  be  repaid,"  and  his  expla- 
nation  of   said   deletion.     Was   it   Mr. 
Roosevelt's  purpose  to  hold  out  hope  to 
the  American  people  of  payment  in  goods 
or  money  for  lend-lease  supplies? 

The  more  forthright  seem  to  make 
much  of  the  proposition  that  lend-lease 
will  avoid  foreign  war  debts  to  us.  They 
sefm  to  claim  great  merit  for  this  in  that 
It  will  avoid  repetition  of  the  painful  dis- 
illusionment the  American  people  expe- 
rienced following  the  other  war. 

It  may  be  we  will  be  spared  that  dis- 
illusionment, bvtt  may  it  not  be  that  a 
much  greater  and  more  painful  disillu- 
sionment is  in  store  for  us?  What  of  the 
enormous  debt  burden  that  is  being  pro- 
duced by  lend-lease  from  which  there 
will  be  abaoiutely  no  escape?  It  is  the 
trouble  this  debt  burden  has  in  store  for 
the  American  people  that  will  trouble 
them,  and  there  will  be  little  compensa- 
tion for  them  in  being  reminded  that 
lend-lease  sparinl  them  from  the  disillu- 
sionment they  suffered  with  respect  to 
Wctfld  War  No.  1  war  debts. 

But  another  serious  disillusionment 
awaits  the  Amei.'ican  people  which  may  be 
far  more  seriMis  than  the  one  they  ex- 
perienced after  World  War  No.  1.  After 
all.  the  goods  delivered  by  the  United 
States  to  our  allies  In  World  War  No.  1 
were  devoted  solely  to  war  operations. 
They  went  to  the  battlefield,  where  they 
were  used  to  bring  about  military  victory 
Not  so.  howevia",  with  lend-lease.  This 
program  is  being  used  not  only  to  supply 
military  needs  to  our  fighting  allies.  It 
is  being  used  also  as  a  policy  for  achiev- 
ing all  mannei'  of  international  political 
objectives  lnv(3lving  control  of  tariffs. 
commeroe.  and  regulation  of  economic  re- 
lationships bet^A«en  the  several  countries 
of  the  world.  This  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  master  agreements. 

The  dlsilhw<3nment  will  be  great  and 
painful  indeed,  when  the  American  peo- 
ple leam  the  leal  truth  about  the  lend- 
lease  program — that  military  aid  to  our 
allies  is  one  thing — the  need  and  desira- 
bility of  which  rto  ooe  questions — and 
lend-lease  something  else  again. 


CoBfresi  Skoald  Make  Psst-War  Plant 
Now  To  Prevent  Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  Congress  has  reconvened,  it  is  im- 
perative that  administrative  leaders  and 
party  leaders  as  well  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  what  is  going  to  happen  when  tht: 
present  global  war  comes  to  an  end.  Un- 
less matter.";  are  carefully  planned  we  arf 
going  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  so-callec 
depression  which  followed  World  War 
No.  I  and  which  resulted  in  the  collapse 
of  business  and  in  unemployment  in  every 
line  of  industry.  Following  World  War 
No  1  nothing  was  done  in  a  constructive 
way  to  provide  employment  for  the  re- 
turning soldiers  and  sailors,  and  this 
catastrophe  resulted  or  culminated  in  the 
bonus  marchers  coming  to  Washington. 
It  is  my  hope  that  those  conditions  will 
not  develop  again. 

I  realize  that  many  people  will  say  w<! 
have  Government  bureaus  amply  able  to 
work  out  these  problems  and  do  the  plan- 
ning. Past  experiences  and  past  per- 
formance does  not  indicate  that  these 
bureaus  and  Governmait  agencies  can 
meet  the  situation.  Some  of  them  are 
headed  by  able  men,  but  I  have  no  faitii 
in  the  leaders  in  some  of  the  other  agen- 
cies. They  will  not  work  together.  They 
are  infected  with  jealousy,  and  very  often 
even  in  this  World  War  crisis  work  at 
cross  purposes. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  Congress  should  take  steps  and  en- 
act necessai-y  legislation  so  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representative's 
and  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  can  sit 
in  with  the  different  administrati\'e 
officials  and  confer  with  them  and  work 
out  plans  for  giving  work  to  the  American 
people  and  our  returning  soldiers  and 
sailors  when  World  War  No.  2  comes  ix) 
an  end.  I  know  already  that  plans  are 
being  made  for  highway  improvemen  tis 
and  the  buDding  of  new  highways,  and  I 
am  glad  that  this  matter  is  already  re- 
ceiving attention.  However,  when  tlie 
time  comes  to  carry  out  the  plans  I  fear 
that  Congress  will  not  be  fully  informed, 
and  in  my  opinion,  now  is  the  time  to 
have  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
need  for  productive  public  expenditures. 
and  the  objects  for  which  funds  will  be 
expended. 

Parenthetically  let  me  make  a  remark 
that  was  made  to  D)e  by  a  sound  con- 
structive businessman  following  World 
War  No.  1.    He  said  in  substance  that 
a  country  that  could  spend  millions  for 
I  destruction    purposes    could    afford    to 
I  spend  millions  on  projects  that  would 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
i  can  people. 
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Yesterday  I  talked  with  another  man 
occupying  a  responsible  Government 
position,  and  he  said  in  substance  that 
we  are  now  spending  billions  of  dollars 
for  destructive  purposes  in  the  World 
War,  and  indicated  emphatically  his  sup- 
port for  a  program  that  would  spend  a 
few  million  dollars  for  productive  proj- 
ects that  will  help  American  enterprise, 
and  very  directly  increase  the  number 
of  jobs,  and  abolish  the  great  waste  of 
unemployed  labor. 

We  want  a  post-war  planning  that  will 
recreate  the  wealth  of  this  Nation  and 
increa.se  its  strength.    It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  recent  depression  co.'=t  the 
American  people  something  like  $200.- 
000.000.000,  measured  in  terms  of  what 
could  have  been  produced  and  what  we 
failed  to  produce  because  of  industrial 
stagnation  and  resultant  unemployment. 
I  just  ciie  briefly  one  other  example 
where  post-war  planning  is  needed:  that 
is  in  the  field  of  aviation.     It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  last  July  that  an  $8  000.- 
000  appropriation  item  providing  com- 
pletion and  construction  of  23  airports  in 
this  country  failed  of  passage.    I  hope 
that  Congress  will  become  air  minded, 
and  wake  up  to  the  tremendous  possibili- 
ies  of  aviation.    These  23  airports  should 
have  consideration  immediately.    Most 
of  them  do  not  need  to  wait  for  post-war 
planning     because     they     are     already 
partly    constructed    with    Government 
funds,  and  will  deteriorate  and  become 
valueless    unless    they    are    completed 
promptly.    It   is  only  a  matter  of  the 
exercise  of  good  business  to  do  this  now. 
In  connection  with  our  post-war  plan- 
ning, details  should  be  worked  out  for  a 
complete  network — from  the  East  to  the 
West,  and  the  North  to  the  South— all 
over  this  country.   The  tran.<^portation  of 
passengers  and  frcipht  by  airplane  has 
unlimited  possibilities,   and.  as  I  have 
said,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  new 
transportation  methods  which  will  make 
the  present  automobile  and  motor  vehi- 
cle look  small  in  comparison.     Now  is 
the  time  to  take  into  account  these  pos- 
sibilities when  something  over  1.000.000 
-^.viators   and   men   trained   in   the   air 
forces  come  back  following  this  v.ar. 

In  this  connection,  last,  but  not  least, 
in  importance  is  the  development  of  the 
rivers  and  harbors  in  the  United  States. 
In  this  connection  I  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaways  and 
power   development   project.     There   is 
pending  in  Conpress  a  bill,  H.  R.  2280, 
providmg  for  this  work.    Hearings  were 
held  on  this  measure  in  the  summer  of 
1941.  and  these  were  probably  the  most 
exhaustive  hearings  ever  conducted  on 
any  project.  ,The  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  was  tlien  approved  by  the  Rivers 
and   Harbors  Committee   and   included 
in  omnibus   bill,   H.  R.   5933.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress.    I  will  not  here  discuss 
the  many  advantages  that  would  come 
with  a  completion  of  this  project.    I  have 
on  other  occasions  done  so,  and  my  re- 
marks appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord.   I  can  point  out,  however,  that  in 
hearings  held  in  the  Senate  during  peace- 
time. General  Markham  of  the  Army  en- 
gineers, stated  that  the  savings  to  the 
American  people  the  first  year  the  proj- 


ect  would   be    in    operation    would   be 
$80,000,000. 

We  are  going  to  end  this  war  with  a 
tremendous  merchant  marine.    In  other 
words,  a  great  surplus  of  ships  available 
for  transportation  purposes  will  be  our 
problem.     Are  we  going  to  scrap  this 
shipping  as  was  done  in  World  War  No.   j 
1  or  are  we  going  to  develop  our  rivers   1 
and  harbors  and  waterways  transporta-   j 
tion  facilities  and  use  this  shipping  for   ; 
the  benefit  of  the  American  people?    The   I 
whole  course  of  this  war  has  demon-   I 
strated  the  need  for  this  project,  and 
the  hardships  placed  upon  the  country   ; 
in  a  time  of  great  stress,  through  the   : 
lack  of  its  facilities,  the  old  arguments 
that  this  country  possesses  a  surplus  of   | 
transportation  facilities  has  been  pretty   i 
well  exploited  at  this  time.    I'he  country 
now  faces  a  pending  break-down  of  its 
railroad  transportation  system,  brought 
about  in  large  measure  by  the  reluctance 
of  the  railroad  system  to  either  expand 
their    own    facilities    or    permit    other 
means    of    transportation    to    be    con- 
structed.   It.  therefore,  ill  behooves  these 
same  agencies  to  brihg  up  this  type  of 
argument  in  the  future  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past.    Unless  we  utilize  every 
natural    resource    we    have    to   provide 
cheaper  transportation  we  cannot  hope 
to  attain  a  high  level  of  production  at 
the  end  of  this  war,  and  to  compete  with 
foreign  countries. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  subject,  the  de- 
velopment of  all  of  these  rivers  and 
harbors  projects,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  that  is  going  to  waste 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  will  give  em- 
ployment to  tens  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed men.  This  applies  not  only  to 
the"  project  itself,  but  in  connection  with 
the  making  of  materials  in  the  factories 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  development 
of  new  enterprises  which  will  come  about 
through  the  development  cf  these  re- 
sources. 


Proceedings  at  the  Conferring  of  Amy- 
Navy  E  Banners  and  Pins  at  Union 
Bleachery,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  on  August  26.  last,  to  at- 
tend the  ceremonies  at  Union  Bleachery. 
Greenville.  S.  C.  for  the  conferring  of 
the  Army-Navy  E  award  upon  this  splen- 
did industry. 

Many  years  ago  John  W.  Arrington. 
Sr..  now  deceased,  with  his  associates 
founded  the  Union  Bleachery  near  my 
home  town  of  Greenville,  this  being  one 
of  the  first  finishing  plants  to  be  located 
in  the  South.  As  I  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  large  patriotic  group  of  citizens 
assembled  for  these  unusual  ceremonies 
my  mind  went  back  to  other  days  when 


as  a  child  I  traveled  along  the  muddy 
road,  now  a  beautiful  concrete  highway, 
beside  which  is  situated  this  essential 
mill. 

Since  less  than  3  percent  of  the  indus- 
tries engaged  in  the  production  of  war 
goods  have  been  fortunate  enou?:h  to  re- 
ceive the  special  award  for  eflBcicncy  in 
production,  the  occasion  was  all  the  more 
significant.  The  management  cf  the 
Union  Bleachery  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Arrington  brothers,  sons  cf  the  foun- 
der, with  many  others  who  grew  up  in  the 
community.  H  gh  representatives  of  tlie 
Army.  Navy,  Federal.  State,  county,  and 
municipal  government  were  present,  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  emp'-Oj-ccs  with  mem- 
bers of  their  families  and  friends  on  this 
impressive  day. 

Under  Secretary  of  War  Patie:-scn  sent 
the  following  letter: 

War  Department. 
OrmcE  OF  THE  Un^eh  Secret.\rt. 

;Va:.'iiTigron,  D.  C.  July  31,  1S43. 
To  the  Men  and  Women  a)  the  Union 
Bleachviy,  Greeni-MIe,  S.  C: 
This  Is  to  inform  you  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  conferring  upon  ycu  the  Army-Navy 
Production  Award  for  great  accomplishment 
in  the  production  of  materials  needed  in  the 
war  effort. 

This  attard  symbolizes  your  country's  ap- 
preciation of  tlie  uch.cveracnt  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  Union  Bleachery.  It  con- 
sists of  a  flag  to  be  flown  above  yovu-  plant 
and  a  lapel  pin  which  each  of  you  may  wear 
as  a  sign  of  distinguished  service  to  your 
country. 

I  am  confident  that  your  outstanding  rec- 
ord  will   bring   victory   nearer   by    li'-splrlng 
others  to  similar  high  achievement. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RoBjp.T  P.  Pattetison. 
Under  Secretary  of  War. 

President  R.  W.  Arrington  repUed  to 
the  above  letter  as  follows: 

Greenviiif,  S.  C.  Av.gust  5,  1S43. 
Hon.  Rosert  p.  Patterson. 
Under  Secretaiy  of  War. 

Was'iington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Patterson:  On  behalf  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Union  Bleachery.  it  Is 
both  a  plp.i5ure  and  an  honor  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  31  Informing 
us  cf  the  Army-Navy  Production  Award 

Your  recognition  of  the  patriotic  accom- 
plishments of  our  people  is  deeply  appreciated 
and  will  inspire  us  to  increased  production 
and  improved  qup.hty  of  the  essential  fabrics 
being  handled  at  this  plant. 

Every   worker   will   wear   the   E  pin    with 
pride,  "realizing  that  It  is  a  symbol  cf  work 
well  done  for  our  boys  In  the  fighting  forces. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  W.  Arrington,  President. 

Governor  Olin  D.  Johnston  made  an 
appropriate  address  which  was  followed 
bv  Lt.  Col.  Christopher  C.  Baldwin,  Jr.. 
QMC,  as  he  presented  the  Army-Navy 
E.  Colonel  Baldwin  spoke  as  follows: 
!  Mr.  Chairman,  men  and  women  ol  Union 
;  Bleachery.  and  guests,  less  than  a  week  ago. 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  cloee  friend  of 
mine,  and  of  yours — Cal  Harris,  now  a  Quar- 
termaster captain  now  stationed  in  England. 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  Interested  In  what  he 
had  to  Bay  and  Instead  of  attempting  a 
speech,  I  am  going  to  teU  you  what  he  said. 
I  quote: 

•'I  was  delighted  today  to  learn  that  Union 
Bleachery  Is  to  receive  the  Army-Navy  E  and 
I  am  hoping  this  letter  will  reach  you  In 
time  so  that  you  can  congratulate  lor  me. 
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John  and  Dick  ArrJngton  and  all  my  Xormer 
coworkers  ▼'bo  were  reaponsll>le  for  earning 
thu  honor.  1  know  what  Eplendld  work 
Union  Bleachery  la  doing,  the  large  volume 
that  la  turned  out  weekly,  and  I  well  know 
that  qnantJty  and  quality  cannot  be  produced 
without  a  lot  of  hard  work,  long  hours  and 
plenty  of  sweat. 

•I  am  In  charge  of  the  clothing  and  equi- 
page branch  In  the  Supply  Division  of  the 
Army  Semce  Forces  here,  and  every  day  we 
are  In  contact  with  hundreds  of  suits  of 
hen-lngt»ne  twill — shlrta.  trousers,  and  all 
ttema  Issued  to  our  men  In  the  Army.  I  am 
In  a  splendid  position  to  see  Just  what  huge 
quantities  of  clothing  are  needed  and  1  know 
these  supplies  would  not  be  coming  to  this 
aal  other  theaters  of  war  without  the  loy- 
alty, cooperation,  and  backing  of  those  at 
home. 

"If  you  get  this  letter  in  time,  tell  my 
friends  at  Union  that  they  are  making  a 
real  contribution  to  the  war  effort  In  turning 
ou*  more  and  more  cloth,  and  by  making  it 
good  and  strong.  I  have  seen  what  the  boys 
go  through  with  and  believe  me  when  I  say 
those  herrlngt>one  twill  uniforms  take  an 
awful  beating  when  the  men  get  Into  the 
combat  sones.  The  workers  at  Union  were 
always  loyal  and  I  know  they  will  continue 
to  give  their  best  when  I  tell  them  we  need 
the  best  they  can  give. 

"When  we  arrived  here  where  I  am  sta- 
tioned, we  worked  15  and  10  hours  a  day  and 
even  now  we  are  so  btisy  that  we  never  notice 
when  Sunday  comes  around  for  we  work 
7  days  a  week.  But,  however  hard  it  is,  the 
results  tn  north  Africa  and  in  Sicily  were  well 
worth  our  effort.  Tou  can  appreciate  our 
satisfaction  In  knowing  that  we  here  and 
those  working  at  the  Union  Bleachery  and 
other  plants  at  home  contributed  to  those 
sucneases. 

"I  am  hoping  that  It  wont  be  too  long  be- 
fore I  shall  be  back  to  see  you  and  my  friends 
in  Greenville.  In  the  meantime,  keep  our 
supplies  roHlng." 

"Hiose  are  the  words  writt*.n  by  Cal  Harris 
who  is  now  a  great  many  miles  from  Qreen- 
▼llle.  expressing  his  confklence  that  you  have 
done  everything  in  your  power  for  him  and 
the  other  fighting  onen. 

When  I  reply  to  his  letter.  I  shall  tell  him 
his  confidence  was  Justified.  I  shall  tell  him 
how  you  maintained  a  three-shift  operation 
at  Union  despite  manpower  problems.  I  shall 
tell  hlra  how  your  older,  skilled  workmen 
trained  ethers  to  take  the  places  at  the  ma- 
chines of  those  going  into  the  service,  and  I 
shall  tell  him  that  a  number  of  Union  work- 
ers, eqtial  to  29  percent  of  your  personnel, 
are  in  the  armed  services.  That  your  record  of 
bond  and  stamp  purchases  is  unsurpassed  In 
this  area.  I  shall  tell  him  that  no  matter 
what  difficulties  arose,  you  never  for  a  mo- 
ment permitted  production  to  lag — In  fact, 
increased  It  from  80  to  59.7  yards  per  man- 
hour. 

For  the  War  Department.  I  want  to  say 
that  your  record  In  maintaining  peak  pro- 
duction in  face  of  ahortages  of  critical  mate- 
rials is  a  noteworthy  one.  Of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  Army  waa  the  enjsineering  ac- 
complishment m  perfecting  a  one-process  wa- 
ter repellaney  treatment  increasing  the  speed 
of  the  proeen  by  SO  percent. 

Of  no  less  Intoest  Is  your  cosxsermtlon  and 
salvags  program.  I  learn  that  every  operator 
must  turn  In  an  old  metal  item  for  every  new 
replacement,  and  that  a  salvage  department 
has  been  set  up  for  the  purpoea  of  sorting 
and  rsnofvating  discarded  articles  for  re-use. 
I  find.  too.  that  a  majority  of  your  repair  Jobs 
are  aceoinpUataed  through  use  and  adaptation 
of  salvaged  parta. 

X  am  confident  that  with  this  fine  record. 
yoa  wUl  not  pomlt  anything  to  throw  you 
off  giHud  and  cause  you  to  relax  your  efforts. 
war  newa  thaas  days  is  encouraging,  but  when 
we  look  at  a  map  of  tie  Pacific  and  compare 
the  few  places  we  have  recaptured  from  the 


enemy  with  the  vast  expanses  to  be  regained, 
we  are  enabled  to  read  the  news  with  a  new 
undenitanding  of  tlie  Inunense  task  still 
ahead  of  us.  And  with  this  understanding. 
you  wiU  be  able  to  continue  your  work 
with  the  same  tireless  spirit  which  pervades 
your  own  servicemen  and  their  millions  of 
buddies.  ,    ^ 

Tou  have  done  well  and  are  full  deserving 
of  the  honor  you  ar«  to  receive.  May  I  now 
present  you,  on  behali  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  War.  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces,  this 
Army-Navy  production  award.  It  consists  of 
this  flag  for  your  plant  and  individual  pins 
for  yourselves.  Let  this  award  be  your  in- 
spiration as  you  work  to  hasten  the  day  wlien 
our  boys  wUl  come  marching  home  victorious. 

President  R.  W.  Arrington  of  the 
Union  Bleachery  spoke  to  his  people  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Johnston.  Colonel 
Baldwin,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  employees  of  Union  Bleach- 
ery, whom  we  honor  today,  are  the  right 
kind  of  people.  They  are  a  credit  to  the 
country  we  all  love  and  to  the  boys  repre- 
senting us  on  the  battle  fronts.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak  because  we  grew  up  together. 
They  think  straight  and  they  act  straight. 
When  there  la  a  Job  to  be  done,  they  set  about 
doing  it.  Whether  a  Community  Chest 
drive.  Red  Cross,  or  any  other  activity  for 
the  betterment  of  their  fellowmen.  they  can 
always  be  counted  on  to  do  their  share  and 
more.  They  are  conscientious  and  hard- 
working, loyal,  honest.  God-fearing,  and  God- 
loving  men  and  women. 

They  are  patriotic  beyond  all  question. 
They  have  furnished  309  of  their  sons  and 
husbands  as  well  as  1  WAC  and  1  WAVE 
to  the  armed  forces.  Two  assistant  foremen, 
with  wives  and  children,  who  were  not  re- 
qtilred  to  go,  volunteered,  and  left  only  thia 
morning. 

Their  absentee  record  Is  excellent  and  well 
below  the  average  for  industrial  plants. 

For  over  a  year  97  Va  percent  of  them  In 
number  have  allotted  10 ',i  percent  of  gross 
pay  roll  to  the  purchase  of  Government 
bonds.  We  have  proudly  flown  for  many 
months  the  Treasury  Minute  Man  flag. 
Quite  a  few  of  these  flags  have  been  awarded 
for  90-percent  employee  participation,  but 
you  won't  find  many  that  carry  the  Treasury 
T  for  purchases  In  excess  of  10  percent  of 
gross  pay  roll.     Ours  does. 

They  have  labored  long  and  hard  In  pro- 
ducing vital  clothing  for  our  armed  forces. 
In  thinking  of  the  employees  of  Union 
Bleachery  I  trust  you  will  pardon  a  personal 
reference  while  I  pay  tribute  to  an  employee 
who  Is  not  with  us  today.  He  would  have 
gotten  a  greater  thrill  from  this  celebration 
than  anyone  present.  Because  of  his  un- 
tiring efforts  dxirlng  the  Infancy  of  our  busi- 
ness, he  Is  responsible,  more  than  any  other 
person,  for  the  signal  honor  which  is  being 
accorded  us  today.  He  loved  the  people  of 
this  plant  and.  in  turn,  was  loved  by  them. 
His  sterling  character  was  Indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  Uves  of  those,  his  friends, 
with  whom  he  worked  at  Union  Bleachery — 
our  father.  John  W.  Arrington.  In  his  ab- 
sence I  will  ask  our  mother  to  rise  and  bow. 
Colonel  Btf  dwln,  I  have  told  you  something 
of  the  kind  of  people  you  are  honoring  today. 
It  Is  with  deep  pride  and  Joy  that  1  say  to 
you.  as  the  oacial  representative  of  our 
Government,  that  I  accept  this  flag  in  the 
name  of  the  employees  of  Union  Bleachery 
w^ith  deep  humility.  In  accepting  it  we 
realize  full  well,  and  cheerfully  assume,  the 
responsibility  placed  upon  us.  We  know 
we  cannot  let  up.  but  must  continue  to  eqiial 
or  surpass  our  past  accomplishments  in  order 
to  keep  it  fiying  and  In  order  to  qualify  for 
a  star  at  the  end  of  6  months.  We  will  cxm- 
tlnue.  each  and  every  one  of  us,  to  put  forth 
our  best  efforts  to  bring  this  horrible  war 


to  a  speedy  conclusion,  to  keep  faith  with 
our  boys  at  the  front  and  to  try  in  our 
humble  way  to  help  perpetuate  the  Ideals 
which  have  made  our  great  country  stand  out 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Probably  the  most  impressive  portion 
of  the  program  was  the  speech  of  accept- 
ance of  the  Army -Navy  E  pins  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Bishop,  an  employee  for  many, 
many  years,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Governor  Johnston,  and 
representatives  of  the  ^rmy  and  Navy  of  our 
Government.  I  feel  that  a  great  honor  has 
been  placed  upon  me  to  represent  the  em- 
ployees of  Union  Bleachery  on  this  memorable 
occasion. 

Therefore  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure on  behalf  of  all  my  fellow  employees  to 
accept  the  E  pin  award  for  our  efficiency  in 
the  production  of  finished  materials  for  the 
armed  forces  of  our  Government. 

We  are  not  sacriflcmg  anything  that  will 
compare  to  that  of  our  sons  who  are  in  the 
armed  services  of  our  country.  My  son  has 
been  in  service  29  montlis.  He  feels  that  he 
will  not  be  doing  his  part  until  he  gets  into 
actual  battle  with  the  enemy.  Likewise 
many  of  you  have  sons,  many  of  them  on  the 
battle  fronts,  fighting.  They  are  Eacrtflcing 
their  all 

We  feel  that  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany deserves  the  greater  part  of  the  credit 
for  this  award  today,  because  of  the  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  employees.  Our 
problems  are  always  their  problems,  along 
with  theirs,  which  are  many  and  hard. 

May  we  continue  to  work  and  cooperate 
until  victory  is  ours  and  "the  lights  are 
turned  on  again  all  over  the  world." 

In  addition  to  the  outstanding  and 
eflBcient  services  being  rendered  to  the 
Government  in  its  war  program  by  the 
Union  Bleachery.  at  least  two  of  its  for- 
mer employees  have  given  their  lives  to 
their  country's  cause,  Milton  Reece 
Surratt  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Oscar  C. 
Stone  in  the  southwest  Pacific. 

The  following  employees  are  no  longer 
on  the  pay  roll  at  the  Bleachery  because 
they  are  proudly  wearing  their  country's 
uniform : 

Beaiiford  Allen,  William  G.  Alverez,  Paul 
M.  Ambrose,  Charles  Anders,  Paul  M.  Anders, 
Ted  Anders,  William  Anders.  James  Welch 
Anderson.  William  Harold  Andrews,  Alton  E. 
Anthony,  Glenn  W.  Anthony,  James  P. 
Anthony.  Willis  Moras  Anthony,  J.  D.  Atkins, 
Barrett  Brantley  Aycock.  Algie  Bates.  Jr., 
Albert  T.  Batson,  Harold  Batson,  J.  Heyward 
Balson,  Ray  Batson,  W.  A.  Batson,  J.  Aromus 
Batson,  WUliam  Henry  Boll,  Colie  B.  Bishop, 
D,  Eugene  Bisliop,  Grover  F.  Bishop,  Jr.,  Eloy 
Marshall  Bishop,  William  Adger  Bishop,  Jr., 
William  Clinton  Bishop,  Curtis  C.  Black, 
James  Black,  Walter  Levi  Black,  George  R. 
Blakely,  R.  Neal  Boswell,  James  L.  Bouchil- 
lon.  Jr.,  Johnny  Uris  Bouchillon.  Jr.,  Bunyan 
Bowers,  James  Bowers,  Roy  Hugh  Bowers, 
C.  Bruce  Brazeal.  Boyd  William  Brldgeman, 
Jesi>e  Leo  Bridges,  Ansel  L.  Bridwell,  Mil- 
ton N.  Bridwell,  J.  Ben  Brockman,  Charles 
M  Brooks.  Frank  C.  Brooks,  lola  A.  Brooks 
(WAVE'.  Benjamin  Franklin  Brown,  Mel- 
vin  Brown,  Walter  Lee  Brown,  Wilbort 
Brown.  Robert  Edward  Bruce,  Thomas  G. 
Bryant.  William  A.  Burns.  Hubert  E.  Camp. 
Cohen  Campbell,  Pioyd  Hugh  Cantrell,  James 
D  Cantrell,  William  J.  CanUell,  Roy  V.  Capell, 
N.  D.  Carpenter.  Walter  B.  Carpenter,  Andy 
Carr,  Randolph  Center,  Jesse  James  Chas- 
tain.  Lcrny  Ciinstopher,  John  H.  Clifton,  Paul 
Corbin,  Manuel  Cowan.  Jr.,  Ruthel  Coward, 
Troy  Elihue  Cowart.  Fred  Lowman  Craig, 
Lewis  Oliver  Crane.  Joe  Ralph  Cunningham, 
George  W.  Darby,  W.  Allen  Davis.  Walter  A. 
Dean.  Lucius  Delk.  William  C.  D.\.'itt,  Er.-.cst 
Dickey,  J.  Lester  Dilleshae,  Douglas  F.  Dix, 
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Ellis  Henry  Duck,  Roy  Lee  Duckett.  Hulon  A. 
Duncan.  Albert  L.  Echols.  Arthur  Paul  Echols, 
William    Elrod,    McClure    Epps,    S.    T.    Epps, 
Wilford   J.   Eskew,  James   L.  Evatt,   John   C. 
Evatt,  J.  Cornelius  E%'lngton,  Elmer  L.  Fair- 
cloth,  John  T.  Farmer,  David  G.  Fergtison, 
Harley   Fieher,    Earl   Fleming,    William    Elzie 
Ford,  Herbert  H.  Forrester,  Charles  E.  Fowler, 
John    A.    Fowler,    R.    Lyman    Francis,    W.   J.    j 
Friddlr.  Millard  Parsle  Garland.  Jay  Gillespie. 
Marshall     Gler.n,     Alvin     Ccldsmith.     James    < 
Allen  GooPby.  Ralph  Arinl  Grant.  Lee  Gray.    ; 
Clarence  W.  Green.  Ralph  D.  Green.  Jr..  Slier-    . 
wocd   Green,  H.  Edward  Grern%vcod,  ^i■a^tln 
L.  Harper.  Jr  .  John  McSv.-ain  Harrison.  Wil-    | 
liam  Robert  Harrison.  James  B.  Hart,  Ervm 
C.    Hawkins,    Harold    H.    Hawkins,    James    A. 
Hawkins.  J.  B.  Hawkins,  Arnold  Brooks  Hen- 
derson,    Curtis     C.    Henderson.     David     Hill 
Henry.  Tred  L\m.in  Henscn,  H?rshel   Dernp- 
sey  Keid.  C.  Janus  Hester.  James  Faul  Kcbler, 
Rov  H.  He!^ter,  Otis  McB.-ide  Hill.  Jr..  Steven 
W.Hiott.  Jr.,  Charlie  McG.  Hi  Icombe.  Clar- 
ence   Ho;iin|.,sworth.    Jr..    Dou'ilas    Hopkins, 
Mitchell  D?an  Howard.  Ben  Hudson.  Joel  E. 
Hudson.    Jr.,    Marvin    Hudson,    W.    H.    Huff, 
Helen    Hughes    (V/.   A.   C).    Roger   T.    Hunt, 
V.'alker  W.  Hyatt.  Leonard  Harry  Hyier.  Jchn 
F.   Infle.   Theodore   Columbus   Ivey.    Gordon 
Jenkins,'  William  A.  Jewell.  C.  Edwin  Jones. 
Dee  Kcmbert  Jones,  Ernest  G.  Jones,  Glenn 
A.  Jone.s.  Harold  James  Jones.  Harry  Brewster 
Jones.   Jr..   Robert   Jones.   William  B.  Jones, 
Jr..     Raymond     Cyrial     Julian,     Bob     Keith. 
Nathan  Lawrence  Kelley.  James  Haskell  Ken- 
nedy, Jchn  W.  Kerns.  John    Benjamin  Kirby. 
Janies   O.   Land.    Ralph   Lanprfcid.   James    B. 
Laz^r.  Thomas  E  Leopard,  Ansel  Looper,  Har- 
old   F     Looper,    Lloyd    C,    Looper.    Dolphus 
Lynch.  L.  C.  McAdams.  Charles  D.  McAllister, 
sila.s    LeRoy   McBee.   Ernest   McGee,   Jr..   Leo 
McKenzie.  Alex  McKinney.  Horace  Alexander 
McKinney,    James   D.    McKinney,    E.    S.    Mc- 
Kown,  Charlie   O.  Masters,  E'Jker  J.  Malliis, 
Calvin  L.  Miles,  Herman  B.  Miller.  J.  Wallace 
Miller.     Robert     M.     Mitchell.     Emory     Troy 
Moody,  L.  C.  Moore.  Philip  Moore.  Joe  Thomas 
Nabors.  Theodore  Nabors.  Olin  E.  Nalley.  Jr., 
Henrv   H.  Neuffer,   Edward   W.   Nicholson,  J. 
Harold   Nicholson,   Wm.   R.   Nimmons,    R.   J. 
Nix,  Grady  J.  Norris.  Arthur  Norton,  Joseph 
O'Neal,  Lewis  F.  O'Sheal.  G.  Ernest  Parham, 
Bruce  T.  Patterson,  Jack  E.  Philbeck,  Robert 
L.  Pinson.  Jr.  Buford  Broadiis  Pitman.  Carl 
W.   Piumblee.   Grady   C.   Poole,    J.   C.    Pocle. 
Ralph  Poole,  Earl  Walker  Powers,  Eulas  Earen 
Ragsdale,  William  B.  Ray,  Charles  F.  Reeves, 
Edward  Reeves,  James  Reid.  Thomas  Wocd- 
row  Reid,  Walter  Revis,  Edward  Hilton  Rob- 
erts, Albert  L.  Robertson,  Broadus  H.  Robert- 
son, Clyde  D.  Robertson,  Othell  S.  Robertson, 
S.  T.  Robinson,  Louis  L.  Rodgers.  Robert  Lee 
Rodgers,     Ralph     Rosemond,     Claude     Ross, 
Cleveland  M.  Ross,  Thomas  Frederick    Ross, 
W.   W.   Seawright.   Jimmy   E.   Shaver.    A.   W. 
Shaw,  Jr.,  A.    Eugene  Shelton.  Albert  J.  Shel- 
ton,  Joe  Shelton,  Howard  Lee  Shepard,  Mar- 
vin   B.    Sheriff,    Raymond    Sherman,    R.    J. 
Simmons,   W.    Roy   Simmons.    Ray   Sinclair, 
Charles    F.    Smith.    Charley    Smith,    Henry 
Gracv    Smith,    Oel    Bruce    Smith,    Wm.    F. 
Smothers,  Jr.,  Broughton  M.  Snow.  Harvey 
K.  Southerlin,  W.  Hugh  Southerlin,  Chas.  A. 
Spencer,  Jr.,   Ridlle  V.  Staton.  Doyle    Stew- 
art, Joe  N.  Stlnson,  Jr.,  Theodore  Croft  Stone. 
Sherwood  C.  Stroud.  Thom.as  C.  Stroud.  Rus- 
sell H.  Styles,  Jchn  T.  Styles.  W.  Bert  Swin- 
del,  Thomas  H.  Tate,  John  Wiley  Thompson, 
John  Wesley  Thompson,  Ullen  Lowry  Timms, 
Roy    W.    Tomlinson.    J.    Wallace    Trammell, 
Gus    A.    Trotter.    Walter    Lawrence    Trotter, 
Eugene    C.    Turner.     Hal    Nicholas    Turner. 
James  M.  Turner.  Paul  C.  Turner,  Jr..  Wil- 
liam Montgomery  Verdin,  J.  Benson  Waldrop, 
Willie  McD.  Waldrop,  Ralph  C.  Ward,  Louie 
O.  Watson,  Louis  M.  Watson,  L.  Ralph  Wat- 
son,  Charles   E.  Welchel,  John   D.  Whitten- 
berg.  Willie  Whittenberg,  James  Eunyan  Wil- 
banks,    Ellis    C.    Williams,    George    Thomas 
Williams,  Jesse  C.  WUHams.  Jessie  G.  Henry 


Williams.  Robert  Pavil  Williams.  Woodrow 
Wade  Williams.  Aaron  Willis,  C.  Lavoyger 
Willis,  B.  F.  Wood,  Jr.,  Jlmmle  S.  Wood, 
Kendell  Wooten,  Wm.  Walker  Wright,  Rupert 
F.  Wynn,  Wm.  A.  Town, 

So  long  as  we  have  such  outstandingly 
cooperative  relationship  between  our 
Government  and  its  people,  both  em- 
ployers and  employees,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  successful  termination 
of  the  war. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  extreme  pride 
and  happiness  that  I  thus  extend  my 
heartiest  cong^ratulations  to  the  good 
people  of  Union  Bleachery  who  have 
attained  this  outstanding  award. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF    NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Septem- 
ber 17.  1S43: 

A    TEST    FOR    THE    SENATE 

Virtually  all  American  discussion  of  post- 
war problems  now  starts  from  the  assump- 
tion that  this  country  must  associate  Itself 
with  other  nations  to  maintain  peace  and 
then  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  ways  and 
means.  In  fact  it  would  be  possible  at  this 
lime  to  secure  a  large  measure  of  agreement 
to  a  number  of  specific  preliminary  steps 
toward  the  creation  of  international  ma- 
chinery to  Implement  the  basic  aim.  In 
other  words.  American  public  opinion  has 
progressed  beyond  the  point  where  It  Is 
necessary  to  debate  the  advisability  of  un- 
dertaking responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  safeguarding  of  peace. 

As  yet,  however.  Congress  has  not  ratified 
the  national  will.  Whether  because  of  In- 
ertia, or  the  devlousness  of  administration 
policy,  or  competition  for  prestige  between 
Its  Houses,  the  legislature  has  wasted  many 
months,  during  which  this  country's  for- 
eign policy  and  pubhc  opinion  might  have 
been  building  on  the  foundation  of  a  formal 
expression  of  Intent  by  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives. But  each  tense  day  that  passes 
on  the  hotly  contested  beaches  of  Salerno 
shows  forth  more  vividly  the  costs  and  risks 
of  presenting  a  tardy  front  against  aggres- 
sion, and  Congress  is  now  moving  toward  a 
statement  of  America's  determination  that 
those  risks  and  those  costs  shall  not  again 
be  incurred. 

Of  the  two  chambers  it  is  the  House,  tra- 
ditionally closer  to  the  people,  which  Is  cd- 
vancing  with  the  greater  speed  and  decisive- 
ness. Its  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  expects 
to  bring  the  Pulbright  resolution  to  a  vote 
on  Monday  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules 
which  would  forbid  amendments  but  which 
requires  assent  by  two-thirds  vote.  If  suc- 
cessful this  step  would  place  the  House 
cleanly  and  clearly  on  the  record  in  favor 
of  the  creation  of  and  American  participa- 
tion in  "appropriate  international  machin- 
ery with  power  adequate  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  a  Just  and  lasting  peace."  This  Is 
a  minimal  statement,  surely,  but  It  is  broad 
enough  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  detailed 


and    practical    planning — and    by    Its    very 

conciseness  it  goes  far  to  remove  the  temp- 
tation to  tinker  and  define,  which  so  fre- 
quently hampers  congressional  action. 

The  Senate  could  do  much  worse  than  to 
take  up  the  Fulbrlght  resolution  as  It  stands. 
To  be  sure,  the  Senate  also  has  available  the 
Ball-Hatch-Burton-Hlll  resolution,  which  is 
somewhat  more  specific  than  the  House 
measure,  proposing  immediate  action  by  the 
United  Nations  in  certain  fields  of  Joint  ef- 
fort— notably  the  creation  of  a  military  force 
to  check  future  aggression.  But  the  Senate 
also  has  a  number  of  very  opinionated  gen- 
tlemen who  have  demonstrated  great  reluc- 
tance to  learn  by  experience  and  who  ar« 
less  amenable  to  public  opinion  than  their 
colleagues  in  the  House.  They  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do  as  much  as  lies  In  their  net  In- 
considerable power  to  bedevil  any  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  United  States  Senate 
knows  the  time  of  day. 

In  its  own  interes's  it  behooves  the  Senate 
to  take  swift  and  effective  steps  to  translate 
the  popular  will  for  some  concrete  expres- 
s'.on  of  this  country's  intention  into  action. 
Here  is  no  partisan  question,  as  the  recent 
meeting  of  Republicans  at  Mackinac  Island 
made  plain  The  simple  duty  now  Incum- 
bent upon  the  Senate  is  to  prove  that  it  is 
sufficiently  responsive  to  public  opinion  and 
the  Nation's  needs  to  he  worthy  of  the  trust 
placed  upon  It  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
voters.  If  the  Senate  can  produce  and  pass 
a  better  declaration  than  that  of  Mr.  FtJL- 
BRicHT  it  will  be  applauded  by  the  House  and 
by  the  country.  But  if  it  wanders  into  a 
morass  of  cebate  and  delay  it  will  suffer 
greatly  In  prestige  and  loss  of  public  confi- 
dence. The  House  has  taken  the  Initiative. 
But  It  Is  the  Nation  at  large  which  supplies 
the  drive  behind  that  Initiative.  The  Senate 
must  bestir  itself — or  be  left  hopelessly 
behind. 


Cliester  Bowles'  Figures  on  Reduction  of 
Food  Pricei  Are  Wrong 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17.  1943 

Mr.  JENKINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  se- 
cured leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  today  because  I  desired  to  add 
to  the  remarks  I  had  made  previously 
today  some  additional-  matters  includ- 
ing a  table  of  quantities,  prices,  and  per- 
centages which  will  appear  herein. 

Up  to  the  time  the  House  met  today— 
Friday,  September  17 — the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  has  not  been  able  to  ex- 
plain the  basis  of  Mr.  Chester  Bowies' 
public  announcement  on  September  13 
that  by  the  payment  of  subsidies  of 
$100,000,000  on  seven  commodities  the 
cost  of  living  would  be  rolled  back  2.3 
percent. 

Anticipating  that  there  would  be  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  such  information,  the 
Ropublican  Congressional  Pood  Study 
Committee  has  compiled  the  available 
data  on  these  seven  commodities  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  as  correctly  as 
possible  what  the  true  facts  are.  for  it 
has  been  a  notorious  fact  that  during 
recent  months  governmental  figures  on 
food  have  been  grossly  inaccurate. 
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Based  \ipon  the  1942  over -all  cost  of 
living,  which  has  been  reported  as  $09.- 
000.000.000 — which  figure  should  not  be 
coDJused  with  the  estimated  consumer 
expenditure  amount  of  $81iMI0.000.000,  as 
reported  by  the  Etepartotent  of  Com- 
merce— and  not  allowing  for  any  in- 
crease in  1943.  a  reduction  of  23  per- 
cent would  reqoire  subsidies  amounting 
to  $1,000,000,000.  not  inclndlng  a  prob- 
able administrative  cost  of  an  additional 
20  per'^ent  to  do  all  of  the  bookkeeping;, 
accounting,  check  writing,  recording,  and 
other  clerical  duties  to  put  mch  a  sub- 
sidy into  effect.  Mr.  Bowles  states  that 
it  will  cost  only  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$100,000,900  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
effect  such  a  saving. 

Analvzing  Mr.  Bowles'  statistics  on  the 
basis  of  the  subsidies  which  he  proposes 
the  Oovemment  shall  pay  on  these  seven 
commoditiea.  that  is.  apples,  oranges, 
onions,  potatoes,  lard,  vegetable  oils, 
and  per.nut  butter,  and  assuming  that 
the  entire  estimated  1943  production  of 
these  commodities  will  enter  into  retail 
trade,  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  will  ap- 
proximate $525AMU)00.  This  at  best  can 
only  amount  to  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  hvlng;  or  one-third 
of  J.S  percent  promised  by  Mr.  Bowles. 
But  no  one  expects  the  available  supply 


\  of  these  commodities  to  enter  into  re- 
tail trade.  Large  quantities  of  some  of 
these  crops  have  already  wasted  and 
have  been  destroyed  by  bureaucratic  in- 
efficiency, as  for  example  the  large  quan- 
tities of  potatoes  lost  through  lack  of 
proper  refrigeration  both  while  in  trans- 
it and  in  warehouses.  If  50  percent  of 
the  entire  production  of  these  seven 
commodities  found  their  way  into  direct 
retail  channels,  a  saving  to  the  consumer 
would  amount  to  1  cent  on  every  $2.67 
spent  for  living  expenses;  yet  the  sub- 
sidy cost  to  the  taxpayer  would  amount 
to  some  $212,000,000  not  including  the 
costs  of  administration. 

I  present  herewith  a  table  prepared  by 
the  Republican  Congressional  Food  Study 
Committee,  listing  each  of  tiiese  seven 
commodities,  together  with  the  esti- 
mated 1943  production  expressed  in 
pounds,  with  the  retail  price  before  sub- 
sidy, the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  and  the 
retail  price  after  the  subsidy.  As  Mr. 
Bowles  Indicated  the  amount  of  subsidy 
on  each  item  except  apples,  it  is  but  a 
simple  arithmetical  problem  to  ascertain 
the  aggregate  amount  of  subsidy  neces- 
sary, presuming  the  entire  1943  produc- 
tion will  enter  the  direct  retail  market. 
It  is  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the 
American  public,  American  producers  of 
food  and  American  businessmen  have 
lost  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration?  Not- 
withstanding the  clear  maiKiate  of  Con- 
gress in  oppositicn  to  the  payment  of 
such  subsidies,  these  O.  P.  A.  ofllcials 
probably  believe  that  when  they  have 
spent  $109,000,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  they  can  come  to  Congress  and 
ask  for  a  deflcienoy  appropriation  for 
another  $500,000,900  or  $690,900,000  to 
fulfill  the  obligations  they  may  have 
made. 


Tkc  War  Etfort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
y'^  cm 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  cALVonfu 
IN  mX  BOUSE  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVB 

fiteMlay,  September  14.  1942 

Mr.  OKARHART.    Mr.   Speaker,  the 

American  Legion  magazine  for  August 
1943  published  a  poem  entitled  "The  War 


Effort,"  by  Legionnaire  James  Patrick 
McGovern,  of  Bet hesda- Chevy  Chase 
Post  of  the  Department  of  Maryland. 

As  the  composer  of  those  lines  served 
as  a  captain  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  France  during  the  First  World 
War.  the  verses,  written  under  the  in- 
spiration of  sacrificial  service,  reflect  a 
patriotic  and  beautifully  expressed  chal- 
lenge and  reply,  sentiments  which  no 
American  can  contemplate  without  emo- 
tion. 

Because  these  inspirational  lines  from 
the  pen  of  so  distinguished  a  member  of 
the  District  of  CoJumWa  bar  as  Captain 
McGovern  undoubtedly  Is  should  be  ac- 
corded the  widest  possible  audience.  I 
incorporate  them  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcobs. 

They  are: 

TUB  WAR   EFTOKT 

Effort  for  this  war?     In  freedom's  hoiir 

And  very  llfels?  Vain  word  of  compromise 
To  dull  our  Nation's  will  to  win.  our  power. 

While  civlllzBtion  falters — lives  or  dies. 
Effort  for  this  war?     Best  terms  are  tame. 
But   this   breathes   doubt,   and   men    who 
falter  fail, 
Wlien  action  must  follow  thought  like  ball 
and  flame. 
And  strength  and  truth  ineviubly  must 
prevail. 


]   Effort  for  this  war?     The  martial  call 
I       To  warriors  on  land,  In  sky.  on  sea, 
I    Fortifying  them  to  give  lives — ail. 

Pur  love  of  the  Nation's  reverent  memory? 

I   Effort  for  this  war?     At  home,  even  those 
I        Must  serve  with  fullest  heart  and  readiest 
I  hand 

,    Whl'e  light   at  Armageddon  overthrows 

Darkiiess,  so  that  peace  may  smile  In  every 
land. 

— James  Patrick  McGovern. 


A  Farce  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 
Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  review  the  court  martial  of  Col. 
William  T.  Colman,  former  commanding 
officer  of  Selfridge  Field.  Mich.  Public 
opinion  and  the  welfare  of  our  armed 
forces  demand  this. 

In  tliis  connection  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  editorial  from  the  Ete- 
troit  Free  Press: 

A    FAHCE    TRIAL 

The  court  marUal  of  Acting  Col.  William 
T.  Colman  was  a  whitewash.  The  verdict  of 
the  court  waa  a  farce.  TTve  punishment 
meted  out  is  an  Insult  to  the  Qghting  forces 
of  the   United   State«. 

His  punishment  is  that  he  shall  retain  his 
rank  of  captain,  being  merely  relieved  of  his 
temporary  colonelcy. 

Charged  with  shooting  his  chauffeur  and 
seriously  wotmding  him,  Colman  tried  to 
escape  punishment  by  the  old  plea  of  tem- 
porary Insanity,  claiming  "my  mind  went 
blank" — the  oldest  gag  In  comedy  miirder 
trials. 

When  he  was  denied  the  right  of  pleading 
emotional  Instability  the  military  court  then 
decreed  that .  while  he  was  not  guilty  of  shoot- 
ing a  soldier,  he  was  guilty  of  "careless  use 

of  firearms  " 

Every  serious  charge  was  reduced  by  the 
court  to  the  status  of  misdemeanor  bo  that 
the  nightlife-loving  commander  of  one  of  the 
most  vital  military  bases  in  the  United  States 
could  retain  his  rank. 

Yet  If,  as  the  ccurt  decrees,  this  man  Is 
mentally  and  morally  unfit  to  be  an  meting 
colonel  of  the  United  States  Army,  how  is  he 
mentally  and  morally  fit  to  be  a  captain  in 
that  organization  when  we  are  fighting  the 
most  desperate  war  in  our  history? 

Why  should  an  officer  with  self-confessed 
mental  aberrations  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
charj'e  of  men? 

Detroit  is  the  armory  of  the  United  States. 
The  fate  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  the 
products  of  this  area.  If  we  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy  this  acting  colonel 
would  have  been  iu  charge  of  our  air  defense 
as  the  command?r  of  the  great  air  base  of 
Selfridge  Field.  Why  was  such  a  man  given 
such  responsibilities? 

Who  is  to  b:ame  for  his  being  given  such 
great  authcrlty  and  why  was  he  continued  on 
the  jcb?  Where  is  the  military  inspection 
general?  Where  were  Colman's  superior 
officers? 

An  answer  to  these  questions  should  be  de- 
manded by  the  M;litary  Affairs  Committees 
of  the  United  States  Congress, 
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And  the  answer  might  be  that  some  higher- 
up  is  being  protected  by  this  obvious  white- 
wash. 

Playboy  Colman  Is  not  the  issue.  The  gay 
dog  of  civilian  friendships  and  the  petty 
martinet  of  the  command  is  an  old,  old 
story  in  any  army.  The  question,  let  us  re- 
peat. Is:  Who  is  responsible  for  putting  him 
m  command  and  keeping  him  there? 

He  was  tried  on  28  counts  for  violation  of 
the  articles  of  war.  Yet  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  any  crime  of  omission  in  connection 
with  the  defense  of  Detroit — a  crime  which 
conceivably  could  have  led  to  a  repetition 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  The  picture  of  an  air  force 
colonel  in  command  of  the  great  air  base 
cracking  up  from  "overwork,"  the  compan- 
ionship of  civilian  merry-andrews  and  booze, 
f.nd  finally  going  gun  crazy.  Is  all  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  men 
of  the  fighting  forces  can  see. 

So  they  give  him  a  slap  on  the  wrist  and 
return  him  to  his  captaincy. 

Congressman  Paul  W.  Shafer,  Michigan 
member  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, asks  m  Washington  a  pointed  ques- 
tion: "I  wonder  what  this  cotirt  martial 
would  have  done  If  a  drunken  private  shot 
his  commanding  officer?"  And  he  adds  an 
ominous  note  which  should  be  accepted  as 
a  challenge: 

"If  an  investigation  goes  far  enough,  it 
will  involve  some  State  officials  and  a  lot  of 
persons  in  civilian  life.  I  want  to  know 
about  the  slot-machine  racket  and  about  a 
lot  of  other  people  not  mentioned  in  the 
testimony." 

The  Free  Press  suggests  that  now  that  the 
court  martial  has  finished  its  investigation 
the  coiu-t  martial  Itself  be  investigated. 


Liberty  at  Home — ^An  American  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  report  of  the  Mackinac  Island, 
Mich.,  Committee  on  Domestic  Problems 
of  the  Republican  Post-War  Advisory 
Council  and  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Journal-American  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1943: 

Immediately  at  the  end  of  the  war  we  shall 
fp.ce  the  vital  problem  of  reconstruction  at 
home.  A  military  victory  abroad  without 
p:eiervation  in  America  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  our  way  of  life  depends 
will  be  no  victory.  It  will  be  a  defeat.  The 
way  we  meet  the  problem  of  reconstruction 
will  determine  whether  the  American  way  of 
life  shall   survive. 

We  will  prepare  an  affirmative  program 
designed  to  preserve  to  our  people  all  the 
freedoms  for  which  we  fight  throughout  the 
world,  based  on  individual  liberty,  the  Inde- 
pendence of  State  and  local  government,  and 
the  independence  of  Congress  and  the  courts. 

Tliat  program  must  as  promptly  as  possible 
return  men  to  work  In  peace  industry  with 
special  attention  to  those  who  have  made 
sacrifices  by  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  take 
Government  out  of  competition  with  private 
Industry,  and  terminate  rationing,  price  fix- 
ing,   and    all    other    emergency    powers.     It 


must  maintain  full  employment  through  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  full  production  to  fur- 
nish the  goods  and  services  so  needed  by  our 
people.  In  so  doing  we  must  seek  to  make 
sure  that  the  unemployment  and  Insecurity 
of  the  years  preceding  the  war  do  not  return, 
and  that  hardship  and  poverty  shall  be  pre- 
vented by  a  supplementary  but  comprehen- 
sive program  of  social  security  on  sound  prin- 
ciples. We  must  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
regulation  of  the  individual  and  of  business, 
restore  and  protect  small  business  which  has 
been  so  recklessly  destroyed,  and.  assure  In- 
centive and  equal  opportunity  for  the  youth 
of  America. 

The  present  program  of  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration, with  the  enlargement  thereof 
set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board,  would  wreck  the 
country  because  the  only  remedy  it  proposes 
for  any  problem  Is  unlimited  Oovemment 
spending  of  borrowed  money.  It  would 
socialize  all  business,  agriculture,  and  the 
professions.  It  would  extend  the  power  of 
Government  until  ultimately  no  man  or 
woman  could  act,  write,  speak,  or  work  with- 
out approval.  It  would  substitute  few  Amer- 
ican liberty  the  regimented  existence  of  a 
subject  pedple. 

Our  reconstruction,  to  Insure  real  happi- 
ness, cannot  be  based  alone  on  the  improve- 
ment of  standards  of  living,  but  It  must  be 
based  upon  the  character  of  the  American 
people,  their  religious  faith,  industry,  moral- 
ity, educated  Intelligence,  and  Ingrained  love 
of  Justice.  Only  thus  will  we  remain  a 
nation  of  freemen  who  are  masters  of  our 
own  souls. 

The  Republican  Party  is  devoted  to  the 
Federal  system  of  government  by  which  basic 
rights  and  duties  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
free  of  dictation,  and  subject  to  the  control 
of  their  people.  These  rights  and  duties  the 
New  Deal  has  arrogated  to  itself. 

It  has  now  multiplied  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  five  times.  Three  mil- 
lion of  them  now  regulate  the  lives  of  our 
people.  The  nimiber  of  bureaus  has  so  multi- 
plied that  every  detail  of  American  life  Is  now 
regulated  by  bureaucratic  decree. 

These  are  the  Instrumentc  of  fascism.  They 
are  the  Inevitable  result  of  the  policies  of  the 
New  Deal.  They  must  be  brought  to  an  end. 
The  Republic  Party  Insists  upon  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  In  the  economic,  educa- 
tional, political,  and  military  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  production  of  food  is  vital  to  our  armed 
forces,  to  the  life  of  our  own  people,  and  to  the 
life  of  the  people  of  our  allies. 

The  administration's  policies  on  manpower 
and  farm  machinery,  and  Inexpert  price  regu- 
lation, have  hampered  full  production.  Its 
bungling  regulations  Issued  through  multi- 
farious and  overlapping  agencies  have  inter- 
fered with  farmers,  processors,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers  until  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  have  been  completely  disrupted.  Many 
small  operators  have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

An  immediate  program  of  Increased  pro- 
duction and  Improved  distribution  must  be 
adopted  to  be  administered  by  a  single  agency 
clothed  with  full  power  over  food  In  all  of  its 
aspects  during  the  war  emergency.  Other- 
wise, we  shall  not  only  be  without  the  means 
of  relieving  the  starving  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia  but  there  will  be  the  most  serious  short- 
age and  hardships  In  the  United  States  Itself. 
For  the  post-war  period  our  agricultural 
program  must  seek  to  assure  prices  In  the 
market  place  comparable  to  the  prices  of  other 
commodities.  The  production  of  successful 
crops  shall  be  continued  and  encotiraged  and 
not  eliminated  by  governmental  action.  Th« 
great  field  of  new,  Improved,  and  suitable 
crops  must  be  explored,  and  the  greater  in- 


dustrial use  c :  agricultural  products  should 
be  vigorously  encouraged.  Our  soil  resources 
need  to  be  conserved  and  sound  reclamation 
projects  should  be  developed. 

The  individual  initiative  of  the  American 
farmer  must  be  unshackled  and  In  all  gov- 
ernmental action  there  should  be  a  minimum 
control  from  Washington,  and  a  maximum 
freedom  of  operation  by  the  American  farmer. 
This  council  affirms  its  belief  in  the 
strength,  the  character,  and  the  rights  of 
the  American  workingman:  his  pride  In  him-  • 
self;  his  aim  to  get  for  himself  a  bank  ac- 
count, an  Insurance  policy,  a  home  of  his 
own  with  a  self-reliant  American  family  In 
it;  his  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively through  agents  of  his  own  free  choice. 
We  denounce  the  political  effort  to  reduce 
labor  m  the  United  States  to  the  European 
level  of  a  class-conscious  vote-shackled  prole- 
tariat. We  reject  the  doctrine  that  tKe 
American  workman's  mind  must  be  made  up 
In  Washington  and  his  personal  life  turned 
over  to  the  management  of  Washington's 
political  coddlers.  The  destiny  of  Ameri- 
can labor  Is  not  Fascist.  It  mtist  remain 
American. 

The  basic  position  of  American  labor  in  the 
American  economic  system  must  be  guaran- 
teed by  fair  and  equitable  laws. 

It  Is  our  solemn  duty  as  a  people  to  take 
these  sound  measures,  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  pointed  out — to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  has  borne  the 
battle,  his  widow,  and  his  orphan. 

The  supreme  obligation  of  our  coimtry  If 
to  Immediately  pay  our  debt  of  honor  to 
those  who  are  fighting  our  crusade  for  peace 
and  freedom.  Our  post-war  program  must 
and  does  include  fullest  provisions  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  employment  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  armed  forces. 

Temporary  help  must  of  course  be  given, 
but  that  is  not  enough.  The  returning 
veterans  must  and  shall  have  the  right  to 
launch  proJecU.  till  the  soil,  work  In  the 
arts.  In  business  or  professions,  free  to  forge 
ahead.  They  are  entitled  to  Jobs;  good  hon- 
est Jobs;  Jobs  with  which  they  can  start 
and  go  forward:  send  their  children  through 
school;  own  their  homes;  Jobs  which  wlU 
feed  and  clothe  them  In  comfort. 

Veterans  must  not  come  home  to  be 
treated  as  wards  of  a  state  or  nation,  but 
must  find  their  Nation  a  land  of  greater 
opportunity  under  a  free  American  system. 
The  deepest  yearning  of  our  people  Is  for 
victory  and  union  of  our  famUies  In  peace. 
This  is  at  the  very  heart  of  our  whole  life. 
If  we  build  a  better  America  with  the  high- 
est standards  of  living  and  with  deep  spir- 
itual values,  we  shall  have  met  their  chal- 
lenge and  shall  have  approached  their  de- 
votion. 

[From   the  New  York  Journal -American  of 
September  11,  1M3] 

AN    AMEXICAN    POUCT 

The  resolution  on  domestic  policy  adopted 
by  the  Republican  Post-War  Advisory  Coun- 
cil at  Mackinac  Island  Is  a  well-considered 
American  statement  and  reflects  profound 
understanding  of  American  principles. 

Seldom  have  the  stupidities  and  failures  of 
the  New  Deal  been  bo  searchlngly  analyzed 
and  so  devastatlngly  exposed. 

Too  seldom.  Indeed,  do  American  politi- 
cians sec  their  responsibilities  with  the  clar- 
ity and  courage  which  raised  the  Mackinac 
Island  conference  above  politics  and  parti- 
sanship to  the  higher  level  of  patriotism. 

The  heart  of  the  program  to  which  the 
Republican  leadership  Is  committed  Is  In  Its 
blunt  statement  of  the  following  mdlsputable 
facts: 

"The  present  program  of  the  New  Deal 
administration  •  •  •  would  wreck  the 
country,  because  the  only  remedy  It  proposes 
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for  any  problem  U  unlimited  Oovemment 
■pending  ot  txurowed  money. 
"It  would  ■oclftllze  all  Industry. 
"It  would  extend  ezlatlng  regulation  until 
no  man  or  woman  could  act,  write,  speak,  or 
live  without  governmental  approval. 

"It  would  substitute  Xor  American  liberty 
the  regimented  existence  of  a  subject  people." 
It  18  not  a  Bepubllcan  policy  but  a  funda- 
mental American  principle  that  basic  rights 
and  duUes  are  reserved  to  the  Statea.  free 
of  dlcutlon  and  subject  to  the  conuol  of 
their  peoples. 

But  It  Is  a  stark  fad,  M  the  Bepubllcan 
statement  asserts,  thatr— 

Tnese  rigbu  and  duties  the  Mew  Deal  has 
arrogated  t«  IteeU. 

"It  has  now  multiplied  the  ntimber  of  Fed- 
eral ctvllUn  employees  five  times. 

"Three  miilloo  of  them,  three  times  as 
many  as  during  the  last  war,  regulate  the 
lives  uf  our  people. 

"The  number  of  bureaus  baa  so  multiplied 
that  every  deUll  of  American  life  Is  now 
regulaud  by   bureaucratic  decree. 

"Tliese  sre  the  Instruments  of  fascism. 
They  are  the  Inevitable  restiit  of  the  policies 
of  the  New  Deal.  They  must  be  brought  to 
an  end  " 

The  American  people  will  read  this  state- 
ment of  Bepubllcan  policy  with  grallOca- 
tlon — not  as  Bepubllcans,  or  partisans,  or 
with  any  political  interest,  but  as  citizens 
acutely  aware  of  Its  exact  truth. 

The  people  are  weary  and  sick  of  regimen- 
tation impoeed  In  the  giilse  of  war  neces- 
aity,  but  Intended  to  be  the  permanent  con- 
dition of  the  American  people  after  the  war. 
The  people  are  resentful  of  the  strangle- 
hold Federal  bureaucracy  has  obtained  upon 
them. 

They  are  confused  by  Oovemment  restrk- 
ilons  which  reduce  their  productivity,  and 
which  are  conceived  by  arrogant  bureaucrats 
never  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by 
the  represenUtives  of  the  people  in  Congress, 
and  which  are  ruthlessly  enforced  by  hordes 
0(  other  bureaucrats  callous  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  contemptuous  of  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

They  are  alarmed  and  frightened  by  the 
staggering  costs  of  Government  and  the 
mountlzkg  and  monumental  debts  of  the 
country — not  the  costs  and  debts  of  war.  but 
the  wasteful  and  unnecessary  costs  and  debts 
of  political  bureaucracy. 

The  Bepubllcan  Council  has  correctly  ap- 
pralf(>d  the  New  Deal. 

It  has  correctly  read  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  has  properly  spoken  for  the  people, 
and  thus  represents  the  people  faithfully. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  return  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  the  course  and  policies  of 
Its  founders,  for  the  restoration  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  people,  and  for  the  repudiation 
of  the  New  Deal  concept  of  Government  by  a 
clutching  bureaucracy. 


Mteliiif  of  RepablkaH  Post-War  Advisory 
CovBcH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or  ISKMXBBSS 

IN  THX  HOX7SB  OP  BXPBESENTATI V  ES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  meeting  of  the  Republican  Post- 
mu  Advisory  Council  at  Mackinac  Island, 
September  6  and  7.  has  assumed  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions or  even  beyond  the  hopes  of  its 


sponsors.       The      editorial      comment 
throuKhout    the    coimtry    indicates    a 
highly  favorable  reaction  to  the  work  of 
the  council  at  this  preliminary  meeting. 
One  newspaperman  who  observed  the 
meeting  said  he  thought  it  likely  that  it 
would  be  recogni2ed  in  history  as  an 
event   of   great    importance    and    that 
Chairman  Harrison  E.  Spangler  would  be 
given  widespread  credit  for  his  initiative. 
vision,  and  wisdom  In  .wtting  up  the 
council  and  directing  its  deliberatlorw. 
In  view  ol  the  important  role  our  party 
is  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  play  in 
the  near  future,  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  we  have,  at  this  time,  so 
capable  and  broad-gaged  chairman  with 
such  aplendid  qualities   of   heart   and 
mind.     In  connection  with  these  re- 
marks I  Include  copies  of  the  rwolu- 
tlons  adopted  by  the  council  and  also 
copies   of  editorials   from  the   Detroit 
News  and  the  Washington  Dully  Newh. 
a  Scrlppa-Howard  newspaper,  which  aiu 
typical  of  the  favorable  sentiment  re- 
flected by  the  press: 

DCCLARATIOK    ON    FotnOW    POLICT    AKD    INTER- 
NATIONAL Relations   Adoptid  by  thx   Re- 
ruBUCAN  Advisoet  Council 
The  members  of  this  council  are  aware  of 
the  gravity  of  the  problems  our  Nation  faces. 
We  are  fighting  a  desperate  war.  which  must 
be  won  as  speedily  as  popsible.     When  the 
war   la   ended,   we    niUBt   participate    in    the 
making  of  the  peace.     This  puts  upon  the 
Nation  a  triple  responsibility. 

(a)  We  must  preserve  and  protect  all  our 
own  national  interests. 

(b)  We  must  aid  in  restoring  order  and 
decent  living  in  a  distressed  world. 

(c)  We  must  do  our  full  share  in  a  pro- 
gram for  permanent  peace  among  natloiLS. 

At  this  time  a  detailed  program  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  great  objectives  would 
be  impractical,  and  sp>ecific  commitments  by 
this  coxmcil,  by  the  Republican  Party,  or  by 
the  Nation,  wculd  be  unwise.  We  cannot 
know  now  what  situation  may  obtain  at  the 
war's  end.  But  a  specific  program  must  be 
evolved  In  the  months  to  come,  as  events 
and  relations  unfold. 

Therefore,  we  consider  it  to  be  our  duty  at 
the  beginning  of  our  work  as  an  advisory 
council  of  the  Republican  Party  to  declare 
our  approval  of  the  following: 

1.  Prosecution  of  the  war  by  a  united  Na- 
tion to  conclusive  victory  over  all  our 
enemies.  Including 

(a)  Disarmament  and  disorganization  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Axis; 

(b)  Dlsqualllicatlon  of  the  Axis  to  con- 
struct facliitiee  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
Implements  of  war; 

(C)  Permanent  maintenance  of  trained 
and  weU -equipped  armed  forces  at  home. 

2.  Responsible  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  poet-war  cooperative  organisation 
among  sovereign  nations  to  prevent  military 
aggression  and  to  attain  permanent  peace 
with  organized  Justice  in  a  free  world. 

In  making  this  recommendation  wc  ground 
our  Judgment  upon  the  belief  that  both  the 
foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy  of  every 
coimtry  are  related  to  each  other  so  clcsely 
that  each  member  of  the  United  Nations  (cr 
whatever  cooperative  organization,  perpotuai- 
Ing  eEtsting  unity,  may  be  agreed  upon) 
ought  to  consider  both  the  immediate  and 
remote  conseqijences  of  every  proposition 
with  careful  regard  for,  (1)  its  effect  upon 
the  vital  Interests  of  the  nation.  (2)  its  bear- 
ing xipon  the  foreseeable  International  de- 
velopments. 

If  there  should  be  a  conflict  between  the 
two,  then  the  United  States  of  Amenca  should 
adhere  to  the  policy  which  will  preserve  its 


constitutionalism  as  expressed  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  Constitution  it- 
self, and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  administered 
through  our  republican  form  of  government. 
Constitutionalism  should  be  adhered  to  In 
determining  the  substance  of  our  policies  and 
shall  be  followed  in  ways  and  means  of  mak- 
ing international  commitments. 

In  addition  to  these  things  this  council 
advises  that  peace  and  security  ought  to  be 
ultimately  established  upon  other  sanctions 
th.in  force.  It  recommends  that  we  work 
toward  a  policy  which  will  comprehend  other 
means  than  war  for  the  determination  of 
international  controversies,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  a  peace  that  will  prevail  by  virtue 
of  lt«  Inherent  reciprocal  interest*  and  Its 
(Spiritual  foundation,  reached  from  time  to 
ilTTif  With  the  und«-«tandlng  of  the  peoples 
of  thf  neKOtlatlng  nations, 

In  all  of  thtve  undertakings  we  fsvor  the 
w!rlr-Kt  conctiltatioti  of  the  gallant  men  and 
woiiwj)  In  </iir  armed  forces  who  have  a  spe- 
tlal  rin:ht  to  »peak  with  authority  In  behalf 
of  tiK-  Btciu-iiy  and  liberty  for  which  they 

flKl.t 

It  li  determined  that  this  council  make 
complete  examination  of  the  means  by  which 
the^e  aimu  may  be  fully  achieved  with  due 
rt-gard  for  all  American  Interests  and  respon- 

SlblhtlCH. 

Tlie  council  invites  all  Americans  to  adhere 
to  the  principles  here  set  forth  to  the  end 
that  our  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  our  part  in  helping  to  bring  about 
International  peace  and  Justice  rtiall  not  be 
the  subject  of  domestic  partisan  controversy 
and  political  bitterness. 

DECLARA'nON    ON   DOMZSTTC    PBOBLEMS    ADCPTKD 

BY   THE  Council — Liberty   at   Hoke 

Immediately  at  the  end  of  the  war  we  shall 
face  the  vital  problem  of  reconstruction  at 
home.  A  military  victory  abroad  without 
preservation  in  America  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  our  way  of  life  depends 
wUl  be  no  victory.  It  will  be  a  defeat.  The 
WHV  we  meet  the  problem  of  reconstruction 
will  determine  whether  the  American  way  of 
life  shall  survive. 

We  will  prepare  an  affirmative  program  de- 
signed to  preserve  to  our  people  all  the  free- 
doms for  which  we  flight  throughout  the 
world,  based  on  Individual  liberty,  the  inde- 
pencience  of  State  and  local  government,  and 
the  independence  of  Congress  and  the  courts. 

That  program  must  as  promptly  as  possible 
return  men  to  work  In  peace  Industry  with 
special  attention  to  those  who  have  made 
sacrifices  by  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  take 
government  out  of  competition  with  private 
industry,  and  terminate  rationing,  price  fix- 
ing and  all  otiier  emergency  powers.  It  must 
maintain  full  emplojrment  through  private 
enterprise,  and  full  production  to  furnish  the 
goods  and  services  so  needed  by  our  people. 
In  so  doing  we  mu£t  seek  to  make  suie  that 
the  unemployment  and  insecurity  of  the 
years  preceding  the  war  do  not  return,  and 
that  hardship  and  poverty  shtill  be  prevented 
b;  a  supplementary  but  comprehensive  pro- 
gram ol  social  security  on  sound  principles, 
W  •  must  eliminate  all  unnecessary  regulation 
of  the  individual  and  of  business,  restore  and 
protect  small  business  which  has  been  bo 
recklessly  destroyed,  and  assure  incentive  and 
equal  opportunity  for  the  youth  of  Ame  ica. 

The  present  program  of  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration, with  the  enlargement  thereof 
set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board,  would  wreck  the 
country  because  the  only  remedy  It  proposes 
for  any  problem  is  unlimited  government 
spend inir  of  bcrrcwed  money.  It  would  so- 
cialize all  business,  agriculture,  and  the  pro- 
fessions. It  would  extend  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment until  ultimately  no  man  or  woman 
could  act.  write,  speak,  or  work  without 
approval.  It  would  substitute  for  American 
liberty  the  regimented  existence  of  a  subject 
people. 
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Our  reconstruction,  to  insure  real  hap- 
piness, cannot  be  based  alone  on  the  im- 
provement of  standards  of  living,  but  It 
must  be  based  upon  the  character  of  the 
American  people,  their  religious  faith,  in- 
dustrv,  morality,  educated  intelligence,  and 
ingrained  love  of  justice.  Only  thus  will  we 
remain  a  Nation  of  free  men  who  are  masters 
of  our  own  souls. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  devoted  to  the 
Federal  system  of  government  by  which 
basic  rizhts  and  duties  are  reserved  to  the 
States,  free  cf  dictation  and  subject  to  the 
control  of  their  people.  These  rights  and 
dutiet  the  New  Deal  has  arrogated  to  itself. 
It  has  now  multiplied  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  five  times.  Three 
mlilion  of  them  now  regulate  the  lives  of  our 
pcop'.e  Tlie  number  of  bureaus  ha«  so  multi- 
plied that  evrry  detail  cii  American  Hie  Is 
now  regulated  by  bureaucrsiic  decri-e 

TtieMf  sre  the  Instruments  of  fascism. 
They  are  the  Inevitable  result  of  the  policies 
cf  tlie  Ntw  Deal.  They  must  be  brought  to 
an  end 

The  Rcpublicun  Party  Insists  up<^n  equality 
of  opportunity  lor  sU  Americans  regardless 
of  rate,  color,  or  creed,  In  the  economic,  edu- 
ciitiouHl.  political,  and  military  life  of  the 
Nation. 

The  production  of  food  Is  vital  to  our 
armed  forces,  to  the  life  of  our  own  people 
and  to  the  life  of  the  people  of  our  allies. 

The  administration's  policies  on  manpower 
and  farm  machinery,  and  inexpert  price  reg- 
ulation, have  hampered  full  production.  Its 
bungling  regulations  issued  through  multi- 
farious and  overlapping  agencies  have  inter- 
fered with  farmers,  processors,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers  until  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  have  been  completely  disrupted.  Many 
small  operators  have  been  forced  out  of 
business. 

An  immediate  program  of  increased  pro- 
duction and  improved  distribution  must  be 
adopted  to  be  administered  by  a  single 
agency  clothed  with  full  power  over  food  in 
all  of  its  aspects  during  the  war  emergency. 
Otherwise,  we  shall  not  only  be  without  the 
means  of  relieving  the  starving  people  of 
Europe  and  Asia  but  there  will  be  the  most 
serious  shortage  and  hardships  in  the  United 
States  itself. 

For  the  post-war  period,  our  agricultural 
program  must  seek  to  assure  prices  In  the 
market  place  comparable  to  the  prices  of 
other  commodities.  The  production  of  suc- 
cessful crops  shall  be  continued  and  encour- 
aged and  not  eliminated  by  governmental 
action.  The  great  field  of  new,  improved, 
and  suitable  crops  must  be  explored,  and  the 
greater  industrial  use  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts should  be  vigorously  encouraged  Our 
soil  resources  need  to  be  conserved  and  sound 
reclamation  projects  should  be  developed. 
The  individual  initiative  of  the  American 
farmer  must  be  unshackled  and  in  all  gov- 
ernmental action  there  should  be  a  minimum 
control  from  Washington,  and  a  maximum 
freedom  of  operation  by  the  American 
farmer. 

This  council  affirms  its  belief  in  the 
strength,  the  character  and  the  rights  of  the 
American  workingman;  his  pride  in  himself; 
his  aim  to  get  for  himself  a  bank  account,  an 
insurance  policy,  a  home  of  his  own  with  a 
self-reliant  American  family  in  It;  his  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  through 
agents  of  his  own  free  choice. 

We  denounce  the  political  effort  to  reduce 
labor  in  the  United  States  to  the  European 
level  of  a  class-conscious  vote-shackled 
proletariat.  We  reject  the  doctrine  that  the 
American  workman's  mind  must  be  made  up 
in  Washington  and  his  personal  life  turned 
over  to  the  management  of  Washington's 
political  coddlers.  The  destiny  of  American 
labor  is  not  Fascist.  It  must  remain  Amer- 
ican. 


The  basic  position  of  American  labor  in 
the  American  economic  system  must  be  guar- 
anteed by  fair  and  equitable  laws. 

It  is  our  solemn  duty  as  a  people  to  take 
those  sound  measures,  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  pointed  out — to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  has  borne  the 
battle,  his  widow  and  his  orphan. 

The  supreme  obligation  of  our  country  Is 
to  immediately  pay  our  debt  of  honor  to 
those  who  are  fighting  our  crusade  for  peace 
and  freedom.  Our  post-war  program  must 
and  does  Include  fullest  provisions  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  employment  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  armed  forces. 

Temporary  help  must  of  course  be  given, 
but  that  is  not  enough.  The  returning  vet- 
erans must  and  shall  have  the  right  to  Uuncb 
projects,  till  the  soil,  work  In  the  arU,  In  busi- 
ness or  professions,  free  to  for|(e  ahead.  They 
are  entitled  to  Job*;  gw^d  honest  Jobs;  Jobs 
with  which  they  can  start  and  go  forward; 
send  their  children  through  school;  own  their 
hi.mes;  Jobs  which  will  feed  and  clothe  them 
In  comfort. 

Veterans  must  not  come  home  to  be  treated 
as  wards  of  a  State  or  Nation,  but  must  find 
their  Nation  a  land  of  greater  opportunity 
under  a  free  American  system. 

The  deepest  yearning  of  our  people  U  for 
victory  and  union  of  our  families  In  peace. 
This  is  at  the  very  heart  of  our  whole  life. 
If  we  build  a  better  America  with  the  highest 
standards  of  living  and  with  deep  spiritual 
values,  we  shall  have  met  their  challenge  and 
shall   have  approached  their  devotion. 

The  Republican  Advisory  Council  ADOPTn>- 
AND  Approved  tor  Future  Study  the  Fol- 
lowing Summary  or  Problems 
The  council  has  made  a  preliminary  survey 
of   the   problems   which   at   this  time   most 
vitally  affect  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  the  country.     Some  of  these  problems  grow 
out  of  the  great  Issues  created  by  our  par- 
ticipation in  a  World  War.    Some  of  them 
will  arise  from  the  readjustment  to  a  peace- 
time economy.     Some  are  the  normal  prob- 
lems which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet.     Some  arise  from  mistaken 
polices  of  government  in  the  past  10  years. 

The  council  realizes  that  for  some  of  these 
problems  with  which  the  next  Federal  ad- 
ministration must  grapple  there  Is  no  easy 
solution;  no  short-cut  panacea.  The  council 
undertakes  its  work  realizing  that  It  may  not 
be  able  to  find  a  perfect  solution  of  all  the 
problems  the  country  must  face  in  the  com- 
ing years,  but  it  will  make  every  effort  to 
find  the  most  just  and  workable  solution  of 
these  problems. 

The  council  pledges  Itself  to  study  these 
problems  and  to  arrive  at  a  Judgment  on 
them,  with  one  single  objective.  That  ob- 
jective is  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  This  council  rejects  the  philosophy 
that  there  is  a  necessary  and  inevitable  class 
conflict  in  America.  It  believes  that  the 
soldier,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  btisi- 
nessman,  the  saver,"  and  the  investor  are  all 
partners  in  a  Joint  enterprise.  The  council 
pledges' Itself  to  favor  no  element  In  our  Re- 
public at  the  expense  of  other  elements. 

Among  the  problems  which  the  council  will 
consider  are  the  following: 

1.  PROBLEMS  OF  FOREIGN  POUCY 

With  the  coming  of  peace  we  must  make 
decisions  which  will  affect  the  future  of  the 
American  Nation.  There  must  be  plans  for 
just  and  proper  action  at  the  conference  of 
nations  at  the  peace  table.  There  mtist  be 
plans  for  American  collaboration  In  the 
restoration  of  order  and  normal  economic  life 
in  ruined  countries.  We  must  make  plans 
for  this  Nation's  participation  with  other 
nations  in  a  program  to  achieve  permanent 
peace.  \ 


2.  PROBLEMS  OF  POST-WAR  INDtTSTlY   ANll 
EMPLOYMENT 

It  is  necessary  to  devise  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  Federal  Government  will  en- 
courage the  quick  conversion  of  war  Indus- 
try to  a  peace-time  basis.  A  plan  for  the 
orderly  demobilization  of  our  armed  forces 
must  be  worked  out,  to  the  end  that  It  shall 
not  create  unemployment,  hardship,  and  low 
wages.  In  connection  with  these  two  pro- 
grams It  Is  essential  to  consider  the  means 
of  restoring  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  in- 
vestment, long  since  discouraged  by  Gov- 
ernment hostility,  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining a  proper  and  reasonable  regulation  of 
competition  and  employee  relations.  Tba 
problem  of  controlling  monopoly  without  ter- 
rorizing legitimate  buslnew  should  tM  set- 
tled. The  extermination  of  amall  bualnMs. 
now  proceeding  under  prsaent  Oovemment 
pjlicie«,  should  be  hatted. 

»  rtOSLSMB  or  socul  wsltasc 
The  present  Federal  system  of  sactirlty 
against  unemployment  and  the  hasarda  of  old 
age  is  In  need  of  examination  and  reviston. 
The  proper  safeguarding  of  the  vast  funds 
now  collected  from  workers  and  employers  is 
a  matter  to  be  considered.  Programs  to  ex- 
tend security  to  larger  groups  and  to  other 
needs  must  be  examined,  llie  eOclency  and 
justice  of  various  methods  of  relief  of  the 
unemployed  miut  be  analyzed.  The  dangers 
of  federalization  of  relief  and  security  should 
be  avoided. 

4.  PROBLEMS  OF  ICDEaAL  AOMnnSTXATION 

The  Nation  mvist  bring  to  a  halt  the  cease- 
less expansion  of  Federal  bureaus  which  feed 
upon  the  taxpayer,  govern  by  Executive  de- 
cree ouUlde  the  law,  hamper  private  business, 
and  invade  private  life.  We  must  examine 
the  mass  of  Federal  corporations  now  using 
the  people's  money  to  promote  mlscellaneotis 
projects  of  Government  planners.  We  must 
consider  the  growing  Invasion  of  States' 
rights  by  Federal  action  and  define  the  con- 
stitutional limitations  upon  such  Invasion. 
The  excessive  and  dangerous  rate  of  expendi- 
tures by  the  Federal  executive  branch  must 
be  reduced. 

S.    PROBLEMS   or   riNANCB  AND  CUR«ENCT 

It  is  essential  that  the  Nation  find  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  endless  Government 
spending,  deficit  financing,  and  unbalanced 
budgets,  long  since  adopted  as  a  peacetime 
program  by  the  present  administration.  A 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  vast  weight 
of  Federal  debt  now  resting  on  the  people. 
The  Federal  system  of  taxation,  now  a  chaos 
cf  emergency  devices  to  raise  revenue,  must 
be  simplified  and  improved.  Our  moneUry 
system,  demoralized  by  rash  experiments, 
must  be  restored  to  order  and  simplicity. 

B.   PROBLEMS   OF  LABOK 

A  way  must  be  found  to  establish  clearly 
the  rights  and  Just  alms  of  labor  under  the 
law,  to  the  end  that  the  grievous  conflicts 
of  recent  years  may  be  avoided  and  that  har- 
mony and  cooperation  will  result,  not  only 
between  labor  and  management  but  also 
within  the  ranks  of  workers  themselves. 

1.  PROBLEMS   OF    AGRICULTURX 

The  health  and  solvency  of  our  national 
agriculture  must  be  assured.  The  present 
system  of  Interference  With  agriculture  by 
Federal  authority  Is  undermining  the  Inde- 
pendence and  the  initiative  of  our  Individual 
farmers.  The  heavy  load  of  bureaucpatlc 
control  must  be  removed  from  the  business 
of  farming.     This  problem  must   be  solved. 
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S.    INTXaNATIOllAI.  BCOVOMIC 

The  end  of  the  war  will  find  many  coim- 
tries  with  exhausted  resources,  paralyzed  In- 
dustry, disordered  slilpplng.  Inflated  curren- 
cies, and  vanished  foreign  trade.  In  Its  own 
Interests  and  in  the  Interests  of  world  peaca 
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the  United  States  must  cooperate  In  all 
proper  programs  tdt  the  revival  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  finance  and  the  establieh- 
ment  of  stable  exchangee.  We  must  develop 
a  wtee  tartfr  and  reciprocity  policy  for  the 
nation.  We  must  make  provision  for  the  use 
at  the  ship  facilities  created  by  the  war.  We 
must  establish  a  policy  on  International  avia- 
tion. 

In  pursuance  of  Ita  program  of  conshSera- 
f.on  of  these  problems,  the  council  has  set 
up  eight  jxJllcy  committees,  with  a  brief  list 
of  the  sdbjecte  allocated  to  each.  These  and 
other  subjects  will  be  explored  and  studied 
during  the  njonths  to  come.  They  are  as 
follows' 

rOST-WAl  AWiaOIT  COONCn.  coumitlims 

1.  Foreign  policy  and  international  relations 
Program  and  procediire  In  tbe  making  of 

peace 

Problems  of  aid  and  cooperation  for  dis- 
traeacd  coustrles. 

Collaboration  with  other  nations  In  estab- 
lishing permanent  peace. 

2.  Fot-wmr  enterpriae,  industry,  and  employ- 

ment 

Provision  for  donobUtxatlon  of  armed 
foreea. 

Ck>nTeisSon  at  war  todustrtn  to  peace  tn- 
tfuctrtea. 

C&ooaragament  of  Investment  and  of  em- 
ployment by  laduatry. 

Preservation  of  small  busineas. 

Probleoac  of  unfair  competlUos  and  mo- 
nopoly. 

Domestic  commerce  and  transportation. 

Public  worka,  highways,  and  reclamation. 
3.  Soeiml  wel/an  oJMt  taeurity 

OM-a^e  aacvrtty  and  unemployment  aids. 

BKteaalaD  of  aodal  aeeurlty  to  addttlonal 
fnapa  and  wMlttonal  neada. 

Hw  prot>leiB  of  tbe  fOnns  al  relief. 

Faderal  or  State  and  local  administration 
Off  aootal  aacurtty  and  relief. 

PuUlc  and  prlvata  housing. 

4.  Finance,  taxation,  and  money 

The  iMX>blema  of  an  unbalanced  budget. 
The  payment  of  Government  debt. 
A  sound  system  of  Pederal  taxation. 
A  aouad  currency  syalieiu. 
8.  Reform  of  Covrmment  admintsiTOtion 

The  problem  of  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Economjp   In  administration. 

Limiutlon  of  executive  power. 

lf-'"''*'^t*«i  of  powers  of  administrative 
koaids. 

Fsderai  oorporatlons. 

Federal  powers.  States'  poawrs.  and  local 
•eU-flovemment. 

6.  Labor 

Bound   and  equitable  labor  legislation. 
Solution  of  problems  of  labor  and  industry. 

7.  A§neult%ire 

A  long-ranee  program  lor  the  American 


Agricultural  prebleiaa  of  production,  price, 
MMt  dlstritautlaa. 

Deoentraltsatioa  ol  Federal  oontiol. 
New  crops  and  new  u^es  for  farm  crops. 

t.  hitemationai   eeonomie  probiema 

Xntematlonal  trade. 
Post-war  tariff  and  reciprocity  policy. 
StaUllaatlon  of  International  exchanges. 
Post-war  shipping  problems. 
International  air  transport. 

(From  the  Detroit  News  of  September  8.  19431 

rOXTHUCRT  AND  POSITITK 

In  Its  r^lutlon  on  foreign  policy  the  Re- 
publican meeting  at  Mackinac  Island  to 
•BtabUsh  the  position  of  that  party  on  post- 
war problems  has  had  a  far  happier  outcome 
than  many  had  dared  imagine. 

Tbe  phraseology  of  the  foreign  policy  reso- 
lution neoeaaarily  is  general.    Tet  its  mean" 


Ing  Is  explicit  enough.  It  would  pledge  the 
party  to  "cooperative  organization"  among 
the  nations  to  preserve  peace  "with  organized 
Justice"  m  t:ie  post-war  world. 

If  this  lan^-uage  is  adopted  by  the  platform 
committee  at  next  year's  Republican  national 
convention,  'the  effect,  so  far  as  one  can  see, 
must  be  to  remove  foreign  policy  as  an  Issue 
hrthe  presidential  campaign. 

No  happifr  outcome  could  have  been 
imagined.  We  have  here  a  historic  declara- 
tion, by  virtue  of  which  the  dictum  that  poli- 
tics "should  stop  at  the  water's  edge"  may  be 
applied  lltenlly  to  our  winning  of  the  peace. 

The  declaration  goes  a^.  far,  if  not  further. 
In  endorsing  post-war  collaboration  for  world 
peace,  as  any  like  statement  thus  far  emanat- 
ing from  the  Democratic  administration  in 
charge  of  the  Oovemraent.  It  could  be 
adopted  word  for  word  by  the  Democratic 
Party  as  Its  platform  plank  on  foreign  policy, 
and  the  hope  that  this  will  follow,  expresFed 
by  one  of  the  Mackinac  conferees,  yet  may 
find  fulflllnnent. 

The  Mack  nac  resolution  on  domestic  prcb- 
lems  Is  strongly  worded,  repeating  and  rein- 
forcing Republican  criticism  of  the  New  Deal 
phDoeophy  of  government.  A  presidential 
campaign  fniefht  out  on  those  lines,  with 
fcre^  poll<:y,  no  less  than  war  victory,  set 
apart  as  a  subject  of  national  unity,  will  meet 
the  wishes  c>f  the  people. 

{From    the    WaBhlngton    Dally    News   of 
September  9,  19431 

MACKINAC  FOREIGN'  POLICY 

We  like  the  unanimous  foreit^n  policy 
declaration  of  the  Republican  Port -War  Ad- 
visory Council  at  Mackinac.  We  think  most 
Amerlcsns  -vrlll  like  It.  because  it  points  \i\ 
the  directioa  they  want  to  go.  They  want  a 
stroDC  and  free  America,  taking  full  part  in 
the  cooperHtlve  building  of  future  world 
peace  nad  Justice.  And  that  is  tbe  common 
ground  upon  which  Republican  leaders  of 
various  shades  of  opinion  have  agreed  to 
stand. 

or  coursi!,  Mr.  Roosevelt  ridicules  the 
O.  O.  P.  d(!Claratioa.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
natut«l  thing  for  him  to  do  as  Democratic 
Party  leader  and  a  fourth-term  candidiite, 
who  does  not  want  to  see  Republicans  get  to- 
gether. But  it  might  be  better  poluics — 
and  certainly  higher  statesman&lup — for  luni 
to  welcome  this  and  try  to  dupl.cate  it 
anwng  the  divided  Democrats,  so  tlvat  for- 
eign policy  could  be  lifted  above  poliiical 
partisan£lUp.  We  doubt  that  he  really  dis- 
sents. 

Some  may  wonder  why  tlie  Maclcuiac 
declaration  la  not  more  definite,  and  ex- 
trenusts  on  both  ends  will  be  di^appoinied 
that  it  doe»  not  include  their  pet  panaceas 
for  pezpetuiU  peace.  It  could  not  take  either 
extreme,  of  isolationist  or  superstater,  and 
represent  tlie  majority  of  Americans. 

As  for  deflnlteness,  it  obviously  would  be 
absurd  for  Republican  leaders  to  fix  details 
in  a  rapidly  changing  -world  situation  on 
which  no  ;;oreign  government  is  yet  cum- 
mitted.  Indeed,  experts  as  far  apart  as  Pres- 
ident Roo!«velt  and  ex-President  Hoover 
agree  that  :[lnal  detail  decisions  cannot  even 
be  made  promptly  after  the  war,  but  prob- 
ably must  be  matured  over  a  transitional 
period. 

This  is  iis  definite  as  it  can  be  without 
goldbrlcking  the  public;  'Responsible  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  post -wax 
cooperative  organization  among  sovereign 
nations  to  prevent  military  aggression  and 
to  attain  permanent  pteace  with  organized 
Justice  in  &  free  world." 

We  like  jJso  the  G.  O.  P.  emphasis  on  ade- 
Quate  American  armed  forces,  and  on  stick- 
ing to  conjstltutional  methods  in  determin- 
ing foreign  commitments.  Any  foreign  pol- 
icy not  approved  by  the  people  and  Congiess 
Is  a  dangerous  delusion.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced that   the  people   will  support  vigor- 


ously the  general  alms  of  the  Mackinac  dec- 
laration, which  are  exclusively  neither  Re- 
publican nor  Democratic  but  Americiin 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  editoiials  reflect 
the  views  of  the  country  itself  toward 
the  Mackinac  declarations.  An  ediwrial 
from  the  Washington  Star  comments 
pertinently  upon  the  attitude  of  the  New 
Deal. 

Says  the  Star,  in  part: 

Despite  efforts  of  the  President  and  others 
to  ridicule  it,  the  foreign  policy  statement 
adopted  by  the  Republican  Post -War  Mvis- 
cry  Council  seems  well  suited  to  the  needs 
of  this  time  and  the  probable  future  require- 
ments of  the  future.  •  •  •  The  President 
and  those  others  who  seem  disposed  to  rid- 
icule what  the  Republicans  have  done  would 
be  well  adviped  to  consider  the  Importance 
of  removing  the  question  of  this  COTmtry'3 
pcst-war  International  stand  from  the  realm 
of  purely  political  debate.  Instead  (>f  be- 
littling the  Republican  program,  it  minht  be 
benrr  for  them  to  concentrate  on  pers\iading 
the  Democrats  to  do  as  well. 


Appeal  to  Uunguj  To  Witii4raw  From 
the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  Bl'ATES 

Friday.  September  17  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day la,st.  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Ehtts- 
burgh.  Pa,  I  had  the  distinct  privilege 
of  addressing  the  largest  Ameiican- 
Hungarian  organization  in  the  Ifnited 
States — the  Verhovay  Fraternal  Insui'- 
ance  Association. 

This  organization,  composed  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Hungarian  descent,  is  doing 
everything  within  its  power  to  sustain  the 
American  war  effort  and  to  insui-e  the 
victorj'  of  Allied  arms  over  the  forces  of 
totalitarian  aggression.  The  members 
of  this  organization  ai'e  to  be  found  on 
the  farm,  in  the  production  centers,  and 
in  tile  armed  foixes.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  heritage  which 
America  has  given  them. 

In  this  connection,  the  organization 
has  addres.sed  an  appeal  to  the  c.tizens 
of  their  native  Hungary  to  get  out  of 
the  war — to  surrender  to  the  Allies  im- 
mediately. Since  this  appeal  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Hungary  may  have  a  definite 
effect  upon  the  Hungarian  will  to  break 
the  chains  of  Nazi  domination,  I  ask 
unanipious  consent  that  it  be  prir.ted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  in  ord(!r  that 
the  entire  world  may  be  apprised  of  the 
desire  of  the  Americaa-Hungariiins  to 
break  asunder  the  world  of  Hitler,  and 
to  restore  ail  nations  to  a  status  of  free- 
dom and  equality. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appeal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  F.ecord, 
as  follows: 

PrnsBtTBGit,  PA. 
Hon    J.^MES  J.  DA^^s, 

United  States  Senate: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  largest  Ameri- 
can  Hungarian   society,   the   Verhovj  y  Prti- 
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teraal  Insurance  Association,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation  at  their  session.  Two 
members  of  tbe  board  of  directors  were  In- 
structed to  contact  Washington  authorities 
through  the  American  Hungarian  Federation 
In  order  to  liave  the  proclamation  conveyed 
to  the  people  of  Hungary.  Please  use  your 
Influence  toward  having  the  proclamation 
reach  its  destination.  If  possible  when  Con- 
gress convenes,  enter  same  in  the  Concrxs- 
sioNAL  Record.  With  kindest  personal  re- 
gards. 

The  military  successes  ol  the  Allied  armies 
advancing  victoriously  and  the  armistice 
signed  with  Italy,  foreshadow  more  clearly 
the  sad  plight  awaiting  Hungary  if  she  re- 
mains any  longer  in  the  unhallowed  Nazi 
alliance.  The  board  feels  that  as  the  largest 
fraternal  organization  of  American -Hungar- 
ians, it  Is  their  obligation  in  these  historic 
b'Urs  to  turn  to  tbe  Hungarian  people  with 
words  of  warning  and  appeal  and  for  this 
reason  they  issue  the  following  unanimous 
proclamation : 

"PROCIAMATION  OF  Til!:  VESHOVAT  FRATDUJAL 
INSURANCI  ASSOCIATION  TO  THS  PEOPLI  OF 
HT7NGABY 

"Brethren,  your  blood  brethren  in  America 
speak  to  you. 

••We  cen  speak  freely.  Our  new  oountry 
does  not  place  a  padlock  on  the  lips  of  our 
eons. 

"We  can  rightfully  ask  you  to  hear  us.  For, 
through  decades  we  have  sent  you  gift  dona- 
tions— money,  clothing,  food.  'Hoover  kitch- 
ens' for  the  sustenance  of  star^'lng  Hun- 
garian children.  Our  heritage  and  our  little 
properties  we  left  for  you. 

"We  have  ne^-^r  asked  anything  from  you 
for  these,  but  now  we  do  ask. 

"We  ask  you  not  to  permit  the  1,000-year- 
old  state  to  perish,  for  It  will  always  remain 
dear  to  us,  and  for  you  It  is  your  country. 

'•Do  not  tolerate  that  the  Hungarian  people 
should  bow  their  heads  under  the  Nazi  yoke 
in  the  manner  of  slaves.  The  domination  of 
the  Nazis  has  driven  you  to  ruin.  You  can 
see  this  yourselves.  Your  sons  have  been 
driven  into  the  maw  of  Nazi  cannon  by  the 
tens  of  thousands.  The  whole  Hungarian 
land  mourns.  Throtighout  the  whole  coun- 
try Hungarian  dead  are  being  mourned.  Hun- 
garian wounded  are  being  nursed. 

•'You  have  no  bread  nor  meat  because  all 
your  crops  are  taken  away  by  the  Nazis  and 
they  would  take  more  if  they  would  win. 
"But  they  will  not  win. 
"They   cannot   win.    The   liberty  of   men 
cannot  be  crushed. 

"The  power  of  the  Nazis  has  wavered.  The 
military  strength  of  Hitler  suffers  one  defeat 
sifter  the  other.  The  Immeasurable  strength 
of  the  nations  allied  against  his  despotism 
will  shatter  to  dust  his  military  and  political 
power. 

"The  last  hour  of  the  Naal  regime  has 
struck.  The  victorious  allied  military  power 
has  stepped  onto  European  soil.  The  Italian 
Nation  has  surrendered.  She  has  opened  her 
gates  to  the  military  power  of  the  United 
Nations  by  her  unconditional  surrender. 

"And  through  the  open  door  shines  the 
sun  of  freedom.  The  Italian  people  greet 
the  Allied  soldiers  with  shouts  of  joy  every- 
where because  they  know  that  these  stepped 
onto  the  land  of  their  former  enemies  with 
good  will  and  fraternity.  The  Italian  people 
believe  In  the  promises  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Italian  people  know  that  the 
United  Nations'  military  powers  will  not  crush 
the  Italian  Nation  but  will  give  It  new,  free 
life. 

"You  are  promised  the  same  things  by 
every  United  Nation,  the  great-hearted  and 
courageous  protectors  of  the  rights  of  men. 

"Believe  in  the  promises  of  the  United 
Nations. 


"Now  is  the  time. 

"Cast  off  from  yourselves  the  shackles  of 

Nazi-ism. 

"Do  not  fight  for  another  moment  at  the 
side  of  the  Nazis. 

•T)o  not  give  them  either  food  or  ammuni- 
tion. Hide  what  you  raise.  Bum  it,  rather 
than  give  it  to  the  Nf-ais.  And,  if  the  tyran- 
nical revenge  of  tbe  NrzIb  should  throw  you 
into  prison  or  condemn  anyone  of  you  to 
death,  rjioose  rather  the  death  of  a  martyr 
but  do  not  permit  the  whole  Hungarian 
Nation,  the  whole  Hungarian  country  should 
perish  forever.  Do  not  fight  against  your 
own  freedom  and  independence,  the  brighter 
future  of  your  children. 

"The  hour  of  liberation  is  not  far  off. 
Every  day  brings  closer  to  you  the  military 
strength  of  the  United  Nations  vlctorioualy 
pressing  forward  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
And  among  the  armies  liberating  you,  your 
blood-brethren  will  alro  be  there,  our  sons  of 
American-Hungarian  blood. 

"Do  not  shoot  at  our  sons.  Do  not  fight 
against  your  brethren.  But,  stand  beside 
them.  Grasp  the  guns  forced  Into  your  hands 
by  the  Nazi  tyranny  and  turn  them  against 
the  annihilators  of  Himgarlan  fate. 

'Remove    the    Government,    let    everyone 
who  Is  responsible  for  jrour  being  in  the  Nazi 
alliance  clear  out. 
•'Believe  in  us. 

"We  do  not  come  to  rob  you,  but  to  give. 
Not  to  subjugate  but  to  liberate.  Prom  the 
day  that  the  United  armies  step  onto  the  soil 
of  Hungary,  you  wiU  not  hunger,  you  will  not 
be  cold,  you  will  not  be  ragged.  We  fight  for 
you  and  not  agaln.it  you. 

•The  future  of  the  Hungarian  Nation  Is  In 
your  hands.  If  you  will  cast  off  the  Nazi 
bondage  and  stand  beside  us  in  the  crucial 
hour,  you  will  save  the  future  of  the  Hun- 
garian Nation.  But,  If  you  will  remain  beside 
those  who  have  misled  and  plundered  3rcu, 
then  you  wiU  throw  away  even  the  hppe  of  a 
happier  future. 

"The  God  of  the  Hungarians  will  bless  or 
punish  you  accordingly,  as  you  defy  Nazi 
tyranny  and  stand  beside  us  In  the  glorious 
battle  for  the  liberation  of  Hungary. 

"Dated  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  September  9, 
1943. 

"The  Board  of  DiaKOToaa  of  the  Verhovat 
Frateenai.  Insurance  Association." 
The  board  announces  that  the  proclama- 
tion must  be  sent  to  the  people  of  Hungary 
without  delay  by  radio  and  In  the  form  of 
pamphlets.  If  tlie  reepective  American  civil 
and  military  authorities  permit  and  make  It 
possible  to  do  so. 

COLOUAN  REVXSZ. 


For  a  Little  Rlore  Aacladtjr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  CHARLES  A  EATON 

OF  NEW  JEltSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
16.  1943: 

FOB  A  LITTLK  MOKE  AtTSACnX 

It  Is  good  news  that  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  decided  to  take  the  Ful- 
bnght  resolution  to  the  floor  next  Monday. 


The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  speak  19 
on  the  question  of  American  post-war  poUcgr. 
and  the  Fulbrlght  resolution,  favoring  Amer- 
lean  participation  In  an  organization  with 
"adequate  power"  to  enforce  peace,  does  this 
well. 

In  the  Senate  there  has  been/  greater  cau- 
tion about  facing  the  iFsue  now.  This  Is  be- 
cause a  poll  of  Members  is  saiia  to  have  ahown 
two  risks:  first,  that  a  long  and  acrimonious 
debate,  possibly  injurious  to  cur  relations 
with  some  of  our  allies,  might  precede  the 
adoption  of  a  declaration  of  foreign  policy, 
end,  second,  tbat  a  two-thirds  vote  of  sup- 
port for  such  a  declaration  does  not  seem 
to  be  entirely  assured.  Since  the  constitu- 
tion requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
to  ratify  a  treaty,  any  resolution  now  ap- 
proved by  Congress  without  that  margin  In 
the  upper  branch  would  have  the  effect  of 
repudiating  the  very  commitments  it  stated 
cr  Implied. 

Certainly  there  is  a  place  for  caution  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  and  certainly  there  Is 
no  use  in  courting  a  disaster  by  rash  ac- 
tion. But  It  is  a  fair  question,  in  this  in- 
stance, whether  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
tidministratlon  leaders  has  not  begun  to  de- 
feat itself. 

It  is  now  24  weeks  since  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  created  a  special 
subcommittee  to  study  and  report  on  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions  relating  to  the  part  to  be 
played  by  the  United  States  in  the  post-war 
world.  "This  subcommittee  held  its  first 
meeting  on  March  31.  Since  then  not  a  peep 
has  been  heard  from  It. 

And  Fhat  has  been  happening  meantime, 
outside  the  cloistered  committee  room  where 
these  resolutions  sleep  the  sleep  of  deatb? 
By  every  available  test  of  measurement,  tbe 
tide  of  American  opinion  In  favor  of  post- 
war collaboration  has  been  rising  Irresistibly. 
The  Gallup  survey  shows  it  to  b«  overwhelm- 
ing. It  liiis  run  so  strong  that  the  House 
Foreign  AJalrs  Committee  fotmd  It  wise  to 
give  unanimous  support  to  the  Ptilbrlgiit 
resolution.  It  has  reached  so  high  a  point 
that  it  swept  the  RepubUcan  leaders  at 
Mackinac  Island  far  beyond  the  naoorings  of 
their  old  stand  for  Isolation. 

No  doubt  tliete  are  some  timid  men,  and 
a  few  complete  irreconciiables,  who,  when  ap- 
proached for  their  opinion  In  an  unofllcial 
Senate  poll,  advise  delay  or  threaten  to  make 
trouble.  But  we  do  not  beUcve  for  a  mo- 
ment that  either  timidity  or  irreconcilablilty 
could  stand  up.  in  open  debate,  against  tbe 
fierce  demand  of  the  American  i>eople  lor 
some  poeitive  aalon.  this  time,  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  another  war. 

The  time  for  a  show-down  is  at  hand.  A 
little  more  audacity  is  needed. 


Fann  Bureau  Pro|rft>B 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

OF  GtoaaiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI^BSENTATIVBS 

Friday,  September  17.  1943 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  consid- 
eration and  study  by  the  Congress,  I 
wi.sh  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
statement  of  Mr.  O'Neal,  pre^dent  ol  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Ptesident  earlier 
this  week. 

I  would  not  say  that  this  program  Is 
perfect,  or  the  complete  answer  to  o\u 
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farm  problems,  but  it  certainly  contains 
some  helpful  suggestions: 

The  food  front  U  second  only  to  the  military 
front  in  war.  It  Is  the  first  front  In  estab- 
lUhlng  and  maintaining  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace.  The  broad  objective  of  a  wartime 
food  program  should  be  an  abundant  produc- 
tion, tied  In  with  a  permanent  conservation 
program  at  stabilized  prices  which  are  fair 
to  farmer!,  distributors,  and  consumers. 
Amenc«n  farmers  are  being  asked  to  produce 
suffldeSt  food  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  armed 
forces,  the  United  Nations,  the  starving 
people  of  the  liberated  countries,  and  our 
civilian  population. 

The  ability  of  farmers  to  meet  these  needs 
Is  gravely  Jeopardized  by  confualng  and 
hampering  price  policies  and  orders,  unwl£e 
efTorta  to  appease  organized  labor  and  con- 
sumer groups,  shortages  of  farm  machinery, 
farm  labor  and  supplies,  the  multiplicity  of 
agencies  and  the  division  of  authority  deal- 
ing with  policies  affecting  the  production, 
processing,  and  distribution  of  food.  It  Is 
Imperative  that  Immediate  action  be  taken 
to  provide  a  constructive,  practical,  and  co- 
ordinated war  food  program.  The  essential 
features  of  such  program  should  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Support  or  'lloor"  prices  at  adequate 
levels  should  constitute  the  foundation  of  a 
program  to  assure  abiindant  production  and 
stabtllced  prices.  Such  prices  should  be  an- 
nounced early  and  should  continue  long 
enough  to  protect  farmers  throvigh  the  post- 
war readjiutment  period. 

a.  Celling  prices  must  be  adjusted  so  as 
to  assure  maximum  prcductlon  and  avoid 
subsidies.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
the  ceiling  price  be  placed  below  the  floor 
price.  Subsidies  to  roll  back  prices  or  to 
maintain  price  ceilings  In  lieu  of  price  ad- 
justments are  unnecessary  and  Inflationary, 
and  should  be  abandoned.  There  Is  no 
Justlflcatlsn  for  such  consumer  subsidies 
when,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, during  the  period  of  January  1941  to 
June  1M3  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  in- 
dustrial workers  increased  40  percent,  and 
average  weekly  earnings  Increased  63  per- 
cent, but  the  cost  of  living  Increased  only  24 
percent.  It  Is  an  unsound  and  dangerous 
policy  to  add  this  additional  burden  to  the 
Federal  debt  and  pass  on  our  current  food 
bin  to  be  paid  by  our  boys  returning  home 
after  the  war  and  by  future  generations. 
The  national  Income  Is  now  at  the  highest 
level  In  history:  employment  has  reached  an 
all-time  high;  and  food  costs  are  lower  In  re- 
lation to  the  Income  of  workers  than  ever 
before. 

3.  All  unnecessary  controls  and  restrictions 
on  food  production  should  be  removed  dur- 
ing the  war  emergency  and  unneeded  super- 
vlwry  manpower  should  be  freed  for  other 
work 

4.  Relative  prices  as  between  commodities 
should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  encourage  the 
production  of  the  types  of  food  most  needed. 
Such  an  adtustment  would  not  only  be  fair 
to  farmers,  but  would  tend  to  stabilize  living 
cost?  and  reduce  consumers*  expenditure  for 
feed 

5.  To  the  extent  that  governmental  au- 
thority is  required  over  the  production, 
processing,  distribution,  rationing,  and  prices 
of  food,  such  authority  should  be  centered 
in  th?  War  Pood  Administrator.  He  should 
be  given  mure  auyiority  and  cooperation 
in  the  procurement  of  adequate  farm  ma- 
chinery, farm  supplies,  and  farm  labor.  He 
shculd  be  represented  on  all  boards  dealing 
with  all  phases  of  the  food  problem,  both 
national  and  international,  and  no  decision 
relative  to  food  should  be  made  without  his 
approval. 

8.  Responsible  boards  fcr  the  major  farm 
commcditleo — similar  to  the  War  Meat 
Board  -shou'd  be  established  under  the  War 
Food  Administrator,  to  direct  processing  and 


distribution  to  prevent  alternate  gluts  and  | 
shortages  at  ma;or  consuming  centers,  such  j 
as  have  occtxrred  during  the  last  year. 

7.  The  public  Ehould  be  fully  informed  con- 
cerning the  critical  Importance  of  maintain- 
ing adequate  farm  production  and  of  con- 
serving and  sharing  foods. 

8.  American  larmers,  in  their  supreme 
efforts  to  break  all-time  production  records 
each  year  In  order  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
food  requVreinen  18,  a.e  entitled  to  the  closest 
cooperation  betv/een  the  President  and  the 
Congress  in  establishing  and  maintaining  an 
understandable,  workable,  and  cocrdinatcd 
war  food  program. 


Government  Benefits  for  World  War  No.  2 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

C>F  MISSOOKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herewith 
a  short  speech  I  delivered  on  September 
12,  1943,  on  the  subject  of  Government 
benefits  for  World  War  No.  2  veterans. 
This  speech  was  delivered  as  one  of  the 
regular  reports  I  give  to  the  people  of  my 
Sixth  Congressional  District  each  Sunday 
over  the  Springfield.  Mo.,  radio  sta- 
tions— KGBX  at  12:15  p.  m.,  and  again 
the  same  day  at  5:30  p.  m.  on  KWTO: 

Fellow  citizens:  With  your  permission  we 
will  digress  a  little  today  from  our  custom- 
ary report  of  news  developments  on  the 
congressional  front  and  discuss  a  subject  of 
special  Interest  to  men  in  the  armed  services 
and  their  dependents.  Many  questions  have 
been  asked  me  about  the  laws  now  in  exi.'t- 
ence  for  servicemen  and  their  dependents 
and  those  under  consideration  by  Congre.<:s. 
As  you  may  know.  I  am  a  member  of  the  War 
Veterans'  Legislation  Committee  and  have 
had  special  concern  with  this  legislation. 

While  a  war  is  in  progress  there  is  always 
strong  public  sentiment  to  do  many  things 
for  those  in  uniform.  This  sentiment  is 
shared  by  Congress.  During  peacetimes  this 
sentiment  dies  down  and  the  people  as 
well  as  many  of  the  people's  leaders  devote 
attention  to  other  problems.  For  Instance, 
before  the  American  Legion  convention  at 
Chicago  on  October  2.  1933.  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  explained  how  he  personally 
felt  regarding  the  payment  of  benefits.  Said 
he,  "No  person,  because  he  wore  a  uniform, 
must  thereafter  be  placed  in  a  special  cla^-^s 
of  t>eneflciaries  over  and  above  all  other  citi- 
zens. The  fact  of  wearing  a  uniform  does 
not  mean  that  he  can  demand  and  receive 
from  his  government  a  benefit  which  no 
other  citizen  receives.  It  does  not  mean  that 
because  a  person  served  in  the  defense  of 
his  country,  performed  a  basic  obligation  of 
citizenship,  he  should  receive  a  pension  from 
his  government  because  of  a  disability." 
That  sam.e  year  the  President  made  this  state- 
ment, 1933,  the  only  real  economy  act  of  his 
administration  was  adopted  repealing  laws 
granting  medical  or  hospital  treatment,  dom- 
iciliary care,  compensation  and  other  allow- 
ances, pensions  and  disability  allowance  or 
retirement  pay  for  many  classes  of  veterans 
and  their  dependents.  Of  recent  date,  how- 
ever, the  President  premises  liberal  hand- 
cuts  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  veterans 


rf  World  War  No  2.  How  well  these  promises 
m.iy  be  kept  may  be  found  in  ample  measure 
in  the  President's  Ufe  record. 

HISTORIC    AMETilCAN    POLICY 

Other  Presidents  have  expressed  the  public 
feeling  about  men  who  have  had  the  honjr 
and  privilege  of  wearing  the  uniform  of  their 
countiy  George  Washington  said,  "In  whit 
part  of  the  continent  shall  we  find  any  mtn 
or  body  of  men  who  would  not  blush  o 
stand  up  and  propose  measures  purpose./ 
calculated  to  rob  the  soldier  of  his  stii>erd 
and  the  public  creditor  of  his  due?  Ami, 
were  it  possible  that  such  a  flagrant  instance 
of  injustice  could  ever  happen,  would  it  net 
excite  the  general  indignation  and  tend  to 
bring  down  upon  the  authors  of  such  meas- 
ures the  aggravated  vengeance  of  Heaven?" 

Abraham  Lincoln  said,  'It  is  the  duty  cf 
the  country  to  care  for  him  who  shall  hav^:- 
borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphans" 

It  has  been  my  opinion,  exemplified  In 
practice,  that  now  while  vrar  is  in  progress 
Congress  can  and  should  take  those  step.s 
which  will  guarantee  the  veteran  against 
changes  in  public  sentiment  and  leadership 
sentiment  in  the  matter  of  veterans'  legis- 
lation. Congress  has  shared  this  view,  as  a 
whole,  and  the  committee  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member  has  made  no 
promises  and  held  out  no  tantalizing  hopes 
to  veterans  and  their  dependents  but  rather 
has,  without  fanfare  or  publicity,  written 
Into  the  lawbooks  of  this  Nation  provisions 
which  enable  mc  to  state  now  that  no  nation 
has  provided  for  the  veterans  of  Its  various 
wars,  and  their  dependents,  as  well  as  has 
our  own.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  How- 
ever, veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  now  have 
all  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  World 
War  No.  1  veteran  (Public  Law  No.  10,  78th 
Cnng  1 .  While  action  in  extending  such 
benefits,  with  war  still  in  progress,  is  un- 
precedented in  our  history,  1  am  not  for- 
getting we  have  also  veterans  of  other  wars 
whose  problems  must  not  be  forgotten  nor 
overlooked  by  Congress  in  its  haste  to  take 
ca.-e  of  the  m.illions  of  new  veterans. 

I  do  not  favor  any  raid  on  the  Treasury  by 
war  veterans  However,  it  has  been  a  policy 
from  the  foundation  of  our  Government  to 
recngnize  the  whole  Nation  owes  a  debt  to 
its  soldiers  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
whole  Nation  It  is  no  time  to  cnange  that 
policy  now.  If  we  can  afford  to  give  away 
biUions  of  dollars  to  foreigners  we  can  afford 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  our  own  people.  I 
think,  however,  that  any  public  considera- 
tion of  the  rjuestion  by  a  public  ofBcial  should 
frankly  Include  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
this  obligation  is  a  colossal  financial  under- 
taking The  politician  who  promises  rich 
rewards  without  stating  that  they  must  be 
paid  for  is  playing  politics  of  the  rawest  kind. 
In  order  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
seriousne.ss  of  the  whole  problem  I  favcr  a 
nonpartisan,  nonpohtical  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  pensions  and  compensation  fcr  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  by  the  Congrci^s 
of  the  United  Etates. 

A    REVIEW 

I  want  to  review  briefly  some  cf  the  thlnps 
your  Concre.ss  has  already  done  fcr  service- 
men of  World  V.'rtr  No.  2  and  following  that  to 
make  a  few  short  statements  about  what  I 
think  ^hcu;d  and  must  be  dene  in  addition 
to  that  already  accorr.plished.  The  Con- 
cRESsioN.\L  Record  contains  detailed  state- 
ments by  me  on  '.vhat  has  alreadv  been  dene 
by  Congress  for  the  veteran.  The  greatest 
single  thing  dune  for  servicemen  in  this  v.ar 
was  tlie  enactment  of  the  Dependents  Al- 
lowance Act.  Under  this  law  thv  dependents 
of  men  in  the  service  are  compensated  so 
tlia:  thty  will  not  suirer  undulv  in  a  finan- 
cial way  due  to  the  fact  th"  family  bread- 
winner IS  in  uniform  It  has  been  mv  pleas- 
ure to  assist  many  of  these  dependents  who 
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have  written  me  in  Washington,  to  get  Gov- 
ernment approval  of  their  allotments  which 
had  been  held  up  because  of  red  tape.  I 
am  supporting  a  proposal  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  these  allotments  for  the  depend- 
ente  of  fathers  who  are  soon  to  be  Inducted 
In  great  numbers.  My  Investigation  and 
observation  have  p>ersuaded  me  that  present 
allotments  are  In  many  oases  Inadequate.  I 
also  am  supporting  proposals  which  will  help 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  abuse  to  which  the 
dependency  allotment  plan  has  been  sub- 
jected by  unscrupulous  people. 

As  in  the  last  war,  the  Government  has 
provided  life  Insnrance  which  Is  available 
to  all  men  in  uniform.  The  National  Life 
Instirance  Act  and  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Act  are  very  important  to  dependents.  Ho 
man  In  the  service  should  he  without  the 
full  protection  offered  by  these  laws.  Bene- 
flclartes  can  renew  the  policy  of  an  hisBred 
servloeman  who  Is  outside  the  continental 
Itmlts  of  the  United  6tat«s  (Public  Law  No. 
18.  78th  Congress) . 

When  a  soldier  dies  on  active  duty  the 
expenses  Incident  to  preparation  of  his  re- 
malns  and  trarnsportatlon  to  the  place  des- 
ignated by  the  legal  next  of  kin  are  borne 
tjy  the  Federal  Goremment.  After  the  war 
1  will  Insist  that  as  In  the  last  -war,  the  re- 
tnains  of  all  men  who  die  abroad  be  brought 
back  to  the  United  States  for  Interment  In 
national  cemeteries  If  the  next  of  kin  ao 
desire.  Burial  allowances  are  also  provided 
for  those  who  die  In  veterans'  hospitals. 
Headstones  are  provided  for  deceased  vet- 
erans. 

Medical  attention  Is  provided  for  service- 
men at  nil  times  Including  while  on  leave 
and  is  provided,  also,  to  their  wives  who  are 
expectant.     Ctni  relief  from  court  action  la 
also  provided  tn  certain  cases.    Pensions  are 
provided  all  who  can  establish  service-con- 
nected   dlsabihties   of   10   percent   or   more. 
Pensions  are  provided  all  who  are  totally  dis- 
abled for  non-service-connected  disabilities. 
Death  and  disability  from  the  present  war 
have  brought   to  more   than   fS.OOO.OOO   per 
month  the  benefit  payments  being  made  by 
Uncle  Sam.     These  payments  are  Increaelng 
each  month.    Disability  payments  average  $40 
per  month  and   range  as  high   as  $250  per 
month.    Pension  payments  to  dependents  of 
deceased  veterans  average  a  little  more  than 
$48  per  month  and  insurance  payments  to 
dependents    of    deceased    veterans    of   World 
War  No.  2  are'  now  averaging  about  $87.71  per 
month.     The  new   vocational   rehabilitation 
program,   authorized   by   Congress  this  year 
(Public  Law  No.  16,  78th  Cong.),  la  now  get- 
ting under  way.  Last  month  1,300  appUcations 
were  filed  and  a  number  of  men  are  already 
In  training  to  earn  a  livelihood  despite  war- 
connected    handicaps.      After    the    last   war 
128.000  men  completed  such  couraes.    It  may 
interest   you   to   know   that    13.800   veterans 
of  the  present  war  have  already  been  treated 
in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.    There 
have  been  veterans  who  do  not  feel  kindly  to- 
ward  the   Veterans'   Administration   because 
their  claims  have  not   been   allowed   by  It. 
Congress,  of  course,  can  only  wTlte  the  laws. 
It  Is  the  duty   of   the   President   to   enforce 
those  laws  as  Chief  Executive.    The  Veterans' 
Administration  Is  his  agency  for  this  purpose. 
Congress  has  tried  to  keep  a  friendly  attitude 
in  the  Veterans'  Adminisixatlon  toward  the 
veterans  by  requiring  that  Its  policy-making 
officials  all  be  veterans  themselves.     On  July 
8.    1943.    Congress   enacted    Public   Law    No. 
144  (H.  R.  2703)   which  will  further  stream- 
line the  complicated  pirocedure  of  tlie  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and,  I  hope,  be  of  great 
aid  to  veterans  and  their  dependents.    All  of 
the  provisions  I  have  been  talking  about  for 
servicemen  apply  also  to  women  In  the  serv- 
ice.    These  things  I  have  been  mentioning, 
including  a  raise  in  the  pensions  secured  by 


my  committee  ttils  year,  consCltute  Just  ttoe 
highlights  of  what  has  already  bees  done. 
A  few  minutes  ago  I  said  much  remains  to 
be  done.  I  want  to  suggest  Just  a  tew  tilings 
which  have  been  mentioned  by  others  and  a 
few  ideas  of  my  own. 

iOOKINO    ABZAB 

The   administration   failed,   miserably,   to 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  before 
the  start  of  the,  war  and  the  present  war  boom, 
of  the  kind  which  accompanies  all  wars.     The 
Department  of  Commerce  the  other  day  re- 
ported that  If  the  war  is  over  by  1946  we  will 
have  19,000,000  unemployed  unless  we  have 
reached  a  level  of  business  activity  higher 
than  in   1940  Just  before  Pearl  Harbor.    It 
goes  without  saying,  tiien.  that  the  greatest 
problem  we  face  in  helping  the  veteran  is  In 
finrtu^g  a  Job  for  him.     Congress  h.as  made 
feeble  strides  along  this  line.    It  bas  said 
that  tbe  veteran  should  get  his  same  Job  back 
when  he  returns  to  civilian  life.    Congress 
has  required  by  law  that  veterans  be  given 
preference    In    Civil    Service    appointments. 
There  are  those  in  places  of  great  authority 
in  Washington  who  say  tbat  the  xinemploy- 
ment  problem  oaunot  be  licked  and  that  we 
will  have  to  keep  the  men  in  the  Army  for 
many  years,  letting  them  out  a  dribble  at  a 
time,  or  keep  the  Nation  embroiled  in  con- 
stant wars,  or  keep  a  great  standing  army  as  a 
world  police  force,  to  eliminate  unemploy- 
ment.   I  do  not  loolc  wttli  favor  on  aiiT  pros- 
perity gained  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  of 
young  Americans.    I  have  faith  enough  in 
the  futurv  of  coir  country  and  In  the  Intelli- 
gence and  Ingenuity  of  our  people  to  believe 
that  unemployment  can  be  eliminated.    It 
has  not  been  suggested  by  anyone  In  the 
present  administration  but  I  think  that  one 
of  the  surest  ways  to  solve  unemployment  is. 
after  the  war,  to  take  the  sbacUes  off  of 
business.    If  Inrestors  ha«l  conlWence  that 
they  could   make  a  profit,  if  business   had 
faith  that  the  Government  would  not  harass 
it   to  death   with  tvAts,   regulations,   taws, 
snoopers,  and  taxes,  we  would  see  an  expan- 
sion of  the  private  enterprise  which  built  this 
Nation.     I  would  put  this  as  the  first  point  In 
any  real  plan   to  belp   the   veterans.    Tbey 
will  want  Jobs  In  private  Industry  and  small 
bnslneses  of  their  own  rather  than  Govern- 
ment hand -outs. 

Second.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  steps  to  encourage  home 
ovvnershlp  for  oi-servloemen  and  women. 
This  has  not  been  mentioned  by  the  admin- 
istration. Veterans  should  be  encouraged 
by  Government  to  own  homes  and  farms. 
This  question  is  pertinent  right  now.  More 
than  haH  a  million  men  have  already  been 
released  in  this  war  from  ttoe  Army  alone, 
due  to  physical  or  mental  unfitness  for  serv- 
ice. By  the  end  of  this  year  the  turn-over, 
exclusive  of  casualties  In  our  armed  forces, 
win  be  over  one  million  per  year.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  the  Idea  I  have  Just  ad- 
vanced. The  Homestead  Act  of  1«82  de- 
veloped the  West  with  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War.  Following  the  Spanish -American  and 
First  World  Wars,  21  States  took  action  to 
aid  veterans  in  home  ownership.  None  of 
this  legislation  really  gave  anything  away. 
It  merely  aided  the  ex-serviceman  and  guided 
his  steps. 

Other  ideas  I  feel  worthy  of  public  and 
congressional  consideration  are.  third,  rapid 
reoonverslon  of  Industry  from  war  to  peace- 
time production  of  civilian  goods.  Fourth,  a 
public  works  program  to  supply  Jobs  during 
industrial  reconversion.  Fifth,  financial  as- 
sistance during  the  period  of  transition,  such 
as  In  muster-out  pay  as  prc^Msed  by  the 
President.  Sixth,  voluntary  withdrawal  from 
the  labor  markets  of  as  many  women,  school- 
age  youths,  and  over-age  cnipioyees  as  pos- 
sible. ThU  can  be  accocnpUshed  through  a 
more  Intelligent  aocial  tecvlty  and  old  age 


pension  system  aiMl  throogh  eztencloB  at  tfte 
advantages  of  public  education,  fleventti, 
there  should  be  a  Pedacal  Job  plaeanent  pro- 
gram  to  direct  workers  to  avadlabl*  jobs. 

Uie  War  Dads  and  related  orgtaitzatiMaB 
now,  and  the  veterans  arvaaiaatioiis  of  World 
War  n.  In  later  yaum,  win  be  balpCui  in 
securing  such  leglsLatton.  I  ho|>e  that  it  osn 
b»  secund  In  ths  aiittlt  and  tradtttan  of 
America's  villingDasa  to  "cart  for  him  whr, 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  arpbans."  and  not  becauae  It  Is 
»  political  foothidl  much  to  be  daeUnd  by 
the  ckemagogue.  For  my  part,  tiite  Is  tbe 
spirit  in  wlbtefa  I  wUl  continue  my  Msors  as 
a  member  of  the  War  Vetesana  Lc^idatton 
Oomad<:tee  of  tfas  iiouse  of  Bepr—cptatlves 
of  ti»  United  SCatea 
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H(»f.  CARTER  MARASCO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPKESEN'l'Al  1 V  tS 

Friday.  SeffUmber  17. 1949 

Mr.  MAMA6CO.  Mr.  Speiycer.  on 
Monday  next  we  are  to  consider  the  Plti- 
brlgtit  resolotkm  -whieh  plaoes  tiie  Con- 
gress on  record  as  bcftaig  willlag  t©  pw- 
tictpate  with  otlicr  world  powers  to  In- 
sure lastins  peace. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  bow  anyone  coidd 
logically  oppose  the  resolution.  We  are 
all  most  anzidis  to  have  lasting  peaee. 
However,  certain  signs  are  iieginnkig  to 
appear  which  create  dovbt  In  my  ntad 
that  even  America  Is  ready  to  tend  Its 
great  influence  in  insuring  permanent 
peace.  Every  effort  that  has  been  tried 
heretofore  since  tlie  dawn  ol  ciWUzation 
has  failMi.  What  Ejection  is  there  to 
trying  another  course?  Hxmmn  life  can- 
not be  measured  tn  doUars.  Propwty 
destruction  can.  The  terrl We  disruption 
of  econamic  stability,  the  destmctlon  of 
homes,  plants,  and  other  properties  by 
the  gods  of  war  can  be  measured.  The 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  civUiaaUon 
caused  by  war  can  be  roughly  estimated. 

I  believe  it  will  take  a  generation  of 
teaching  to  develop  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others  and  to  uproot  the  ideolcgies 
that  have  been  burned  into  the  minds  of 
the  present  generation  of  Axis  peoples 
before  we  can  hope  for  a  permanent 
peace.  We  cannot  hope  to  establish  de- 
mocracies in  countries  who  do  not  have 
trained  native  leadership.  This  train- 
ing will  take  a  period  of  years.  During 
that  time  the  only  safe  insurance  against 
war  will  be  the  maintenance  of  strong 
military  forces. 

I  ask  permission  to  Include  in  my  ne- 
marks  an  editorial  written  by  Dr.  KU 
Gwaltney,  editor  of  the  Alabama  Baptist, 
appearing  in  the  issue  of  September  16, 
1948,  entitled  "The  Mistakes  of  the 
Realists": 

mx  «BTAKis  or  ma  bxaurb 

The  ml^akes  of  the  so-called  Eeallsti  art 
tantamount  to  the  m^'^^fc*^  of  the  Isolation- 
ists. They  siippose  that  the  United  States 
is  wholly  selT-sulDclent  and  Is  not  in  the 
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least  dependent  for  anything  upon  tmy  for- 
eign nation  or  combination  of  foreign  powers. 

The  war  ts  now  having  to  be  fought  on 
the  outer  circles  of  the  German  and  Japa- 
nese powers — not  at  the  center  of  these 
powers — because  the  Isolationists  supposed 
the  outer  circles  were  of  no  value  In  the 
defense  of  the  nations.  The  Federal  Con- 
gress refused  to  fortify  Guam  because,  as  It 
was  said,  that  would  offend  our  Japanese 
friends  (?)  and  neighbors  (?).  And  all  the 
fighting  with  Japan  now  Is  to  retake  posi- 
tions we  have  already  lost,  including  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Isn't  It  queer  how  the 
realists  think  that  their  realism  has  so  beau- 
tifully worked?  It  has  worked  so  well  that 
they  don't  want  to  try  anything  else  other 
than  that  which  la  actually  bleeding  the 
world  white. 

One  Is  reminded  of  the  surgeon  who  had 
discovered  a  clever  operation.  When  he  was 
asked  how  many  he  had  performed  his  op- 
eration upon  he  replied  "sixty."  Then,  when 
asked  how  many  of  them  got  well,  he  re- 
phed.  "They  all  died."  Still  it  was  a  clever 
operation.  If  the  best  the  reallata  can  do 
la  Just  what  they  have  done  to  this  world. 
then.  In  Heaven's  name.  It  would  seem  the 
part  of  wisdom  at  least  to  try  something 
else.  But,  no,  they  are  still  opposed  to  any 
collaboration  among  the  Allied  Nations  and 
any  federation  looking  toward  a  warleaa  world. 
If  thla  were  tried  and  It  actually  failed, 
would  the  failure  do  anything  worse  to  the 
world  than  their  philosophy  has  already 
done? 

Suppose  there  can  be  no  world  federation 
wnong  the  Allied  Nations  following  the  war? 
Buppoaa  China  Is  knocked  out  and  Russia 
kicks  out?  And  the  South  American  re- 
publics revert  to  their  sympatliiefl  to  their 
European  cultureb.  then  what?  Then  Britain 
and  the  United  States  should  stick  together 
though  the  heavens  fall  and  the  earth  be  re- 
moved. The  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Brlt- 
lub  Union  Jack  should  be  forever  Intertwined 
or  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  Is  doomed.  And 
auppose,  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination, 
something  could  happen  to  contravene  the 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  then  what?  Then  the  United 
States  alone  would  have  to  build  not  a  two 
ocean  navy  but  a  navy  sufflclently  strong  to 
command  all  the  seven  seas  and  an  air  force 
and  standing  army  of  proportionate  strength. 
The  United  States  cannot  outbuild  all  the 
balance  of  the  world  combined. 

The  British,  though  they  were  In  a  far 
more  dangerous  position,  were  as  short- 
sighted as  the  American  isolationists.  Along 
with  the  British  we  are  fighting  to  reopen 
the  Burma  Road,  to  retake  Burma,  and  to 
defend  China.  The  British  supposed  that  the 
great  bastion  of  Singapore  would  protect  the 
Par  East.  But  their  big  guns  were  all  pointed 
out  to  sea  and  the  Jr.ps.  painted  green,  swept 
up  through  the  Jungle  from  the  rear  and  the 
British  couldn't  turn  their  big  guns  around. 

We  are  fighting  now  to  get  a  bridgehead 
In  Europe  and  it  will  be  at  a  frightful  cost 
all  because  4  years  ago  we  didn't  hold  France, 
which  was  then  and  could  have  been  held 
until  now  as  our  all-sufficient  bridgehead  in 
Europe.  But  Prance  fell  and  then  the  Japs 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  at  long  last,  convinced  our 
Isolationists  that  we  are  not  isolated.  And 
finally  the  United  States  didn't  declare  war 
on  Germany  and  Italy.  Those  powers  first 
declared  war  on  the  United  States. 

All  of  this  would  be  unnecessary  to  state 
but  for  the  fact  that  there  are  still  millions 
cf  so-called  realists  In  this  country  and  thelr^ 
Influence  Is  atlll  great.  They  defeated  the 
Idealism  of  Wocdrow  Wilson  for  a  realism — 
a  realism  Indeed  which  broke  the  heart  of 
the  world  and  has  filled  it  with  woe. 

Tbe  wonderful  reallsta  (?)  that  we  are 
reading  about  ought  to  t>e  realists  enough  to 
foresee  Just  where  their  political  philosophy 
will  lead  them  If  they  carry  this  country  their 
way.      So  why   not   give   the   idealists   and 


men  of  faith  a  chance?  Why  not  make  at 
least  an  attempt  to  organize  the  states  (gov- 
ernments) of  Europe  and  the  world  in  some 
such  fashion  as  the  48  States  of  the  United 
States  are  organized  under  a  federal  con- 
stitution and  an  international  Cuurt  and  a 
joint  police  power  composed  cf  ships  and 
plan.s  to  enforce.  Jf  need  be,  the  decisions 
of  tRe  coiirt. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  are  n-.any  dif- 
ficulties in  such  a  plan.  But  the  alternative 
proposed  by  the  realists  has  something  worse 
than  dilHcultles.  It  means  perpetual  blood 
and  fire  and  war  for  this  planet.  It  Is  Ju.st 
that  and  will  be  that  forever  if  men  do  not 
at  long  last  come  to  the  place  where  they 
will  organize  the  world  so  as  to  prevent  it. 
The  prophet  said  "He  (God)  shall  Judge 
among  the  nations  and  shall  rebuke  many 
people;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  Into  pruning 
hooks;  nations  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more."  That  prophecy  is  going  one  day  to 
come  true.  That  day  must  come  and  when 
It  comes  It  win  be  because  God,  Himself,  so 
Impresses  men  with  a  sense  of  right  and 
good  will  and  Justice  that  the  world  will,  by 
good  men,  be  so  organized  that  wars  will  end. 


Narcotic  and  Customs  Division  of  Treas 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOtJRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17.  1943 

Mr,  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Narcotic  Division  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, under  the  able  leadership  of 
H.  J.  Anslinger,  continued  its  intensive 
campaign  against  importers  and  ped- 
dlers during  the  last  fiscal  year.  A  brief 
summary  of  its  work  is  outlined  in  a  re- 
lease from  the  Treasury  Department 
which  I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
It  follows: 

Mexico  has  replaced  the  Orient  as  the  ma- 
jor source  of  narcotics  entering  illicit  traffic 
in  the  United  States,  and  Treasury  officers, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Mexican  officials,  havi> 
carried  on  an  intensive  campaign  during  the 
past  year  to  halt  the  flow  of  drugs  from  re- 
mote mountain  poppy  fields  of  our  nciglibor 
to  the  south. 

At  the  same  time,  wartime  shippmE;  be- 
tween far  eastern  ports  and  the  Liuted 
States  has  brought  a  widespread.  smalMut 
traffic  engaged  in  by  orientals  mak:r.g  up 
crews  of  many  vessels. 

In  one  of  a  series  of  reports  to  Secretary 
Morgenthau  covering  the  1943  fiscal  year, 
Elmer  L.  Irey.  Chief  Coordinator  cf  .Vtivmes 
of  the  six  Treasury  enforcement  agencies. 
said  that  narcotics  olBcers  of  the  Bureaus  cf 
Narcotics  and  Customs  reported  a  suostantial 
Increase  In  drug  seizures  following  the  sharp 
curtailment  of  traffic  experienced  dunng  ilie 
first  year  of  the  war. 

Combined  seizures  of  opium-t>-pe  drugs 
during  the  fiscal  year  were  9  933  ounces. 
against  2,445  ounces  seized  in  the  1942  fiscal 
year.  Similar  seizures  in  the  1941  period 
were  5,863  ounces  Marihuana  seizures  of 
14  315  ounces  in  the  1943  fiscal  je.".r  were 
slightly  smaller  than  the  14.709  ounces  in 
1942. 


Treasury  officers  concluded  investigations 
spanning  a  decade  or  longer  to  obtain  con- 
victions in  two  major  ca.ses  prosecuted  dur- 
ing the  year,  while  an  adventuresome  under- 
cover narcotics  agent  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  en- 
joytd  the  unique  experience  of  being  given  a 
votf  of  ccnfldence  by  the  Chinese  under- 
world Just  before  he  sprang  the  trap  on  a 
dan!:crjus  band  of  dealers  in  smoking  opium 
and   women. 

George  and  Ehas  Ellopoulos.  Greek  nation- 
als, who  virtually  monopolized  world  traffic 
of  almost  tmbelievable  proportions  back  in 
1929.  1930.  and  1931,  were  convicted  in  Federal 
court  in  Br(-cl:Iyn  and  are  awaiting  sentence. 
They  were  flushed  out  of  Europe  by  tlie  war. 
and  when  they  sought  haven  in  the  United 
States,  were  promptly  indicted  on  evidence 
assembled  by  customs  and  narcotics  officers. 

The  Drug  Barons  of  Europe  as  the  broth- 
ers were  known,  from  headquarters  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Turkey  sent  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  narcotics  Into  this  country  and  to  the 
Far  E.st.  Claiming  to  be  friends  of  kings 
and  princes,  and  cjcupying  powerful  places 
in  European  finance,  the  brothers  had  hereto- 
fore Jousted  successfully  with  the  laws  of 
three  continents. 

Narcotics  agents  climaxed  a  10-year  drive 
to  stamp  out  a  highly  organized,  gangster- 
dominated  traffic  in  the  Middle  West  with 
convictions  of  the  principals  in  the  so-called 
Kansas  City  narcotic  syndicate.  Paul  and 
Joseph  Antinorl.  Florida  suppliers  of  the  ring, 
drew  sentences  of  7  and  5  years,  respectively, 
and  James  DeSimone  and  Joseph  DeLuca, 
Kansas  City  kingpins,  were  given  6  and  3 
years  in  Federal  prison,  respectively.  Numer- 
ous other  members  of  the  ring  were  prose- 
cuted successfully  or  are  awaiting  trial. 

The  Oregon  case  principals  were,  with  few 
exceptions.  Orientals  and  their  white  para- 
mours, but  the  prosecutions  are  interesting 
in  that  they  dealt  a  substantial  blow  to  the 
Chinatown  underworld  and  uncovered  an 
elaborate  opium-smcking  den  of  a  type  now 
rarely  found  in  American  cities. 

The  narcotics  agent  who  spearheaded  the 
Treasury  investigation  introduced  himself 
into  the  gang  and  lived  in  constant  peril  for 
months  while  the  evidence  was  being  as- 
sembled. When  he  incurred  the  suspicions 
of  some  of  the  lesser  lights,  he  boldly  forced 
a  show-down,  and  won  a  vote  of  confidence 
from  a  special  meeting  of  the  Oriental  over- 
lords. 

Sixteen  persons  were  sentenced  »n  this  case, 
one  leader.  Wong  Suey.  drawing  5  years  in 
prison  and  a  tine  of  $5,000. 

A  seizure  of  225  ounces  of  opium  of  Mexi- 
can origin  in  this  case  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  years  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Other  important  cases  involving  Mexican 
opium  included  seizure  or  purchase  of  more 
than  a  thousand  ounces  of  smoking  opium 
from  an  El  Pa.so  Chinese,  Jim  King  Wong, 
■who  drew  a  5-year  prison  term;  and  prosecu- 
tion of  Alfonso  Montana,  Ernest  F.  Culling, 
and  Frank  E  Taylor  following  seizure  of  150 
ounces  at  El  Paso.  These  three  also  were 
sentenced  to  5  years  in  prison.  The  ca.'-es 
were  Joint  Investiganons  by  customs  and 
narcotics  agents.  There  were  numerous 
smaller  seizures  on  the  border. 

Meanwhile,  a  cooperative  national  govern- 
ment has  struck  a  substantial  blow  at  nar- 
cotics business  originating  in  Mexico. 
TreLisury  officials  have  been  informed  that 
the  nctoricus  La  Nucha,  queen  of  the  border 
dope  traffic,  will  be  interned  as  a  menace  to 
the  war  effort,  on  personal  direction  cf  Presi- 
dent Avila  Camacho.  La  Nacha  is  to  be  sent 
to  the  Government  prison  on  Islas  Tres 
Manas, 

The  Mexi'-an  woman  smuggler,  whose  real 
nam?  is  Mrs  Ignncia  Jasso  Gonzales,  suc- 
cessfullv  fought  in  the  M?'':ican  courts  efforts 
of  the  United  States  to  obtain  her  extradi- 
tion to  face  indictment.-;  in  this  country. 
However,  13  member.,  cf  her  gang  were  in- 
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dieted  late  last  year,  and  many  at  them  oon- 
Ticted  In  Federal  courts  at  El  Paao  and  San 
Antonio.  Narcotics  agenta  worked  tbelr  way 
Into  the  lair  of  the  smugglers  deep  In  the 
hill  ootmtry  of  Guadalajara  to  aasemble  evl- 
denoe  to  break  this  major  International  dope 
ring. 

J.  W.  0alkley,  Asalstant  Dqnity  Commta- 
Bloner  of  Oustoms,  In  charge  of  narcoties  en- 
forcement, reported  that  It  was  neceaaary  for 
his  agents  to  search  every  nook  on  many  ve»- 
selB  calling  at  United  SUtea  porta,  with 
opium,  usually  in  chop-etlck  form,  being 
found  In  every  eoncelyable  hiding  place  in 
some  Inetanoea. 

Most  of  this  opium  appeared  to  originate  In 
Iranian  and  Indian  ports  of  call,  and  was 
held  In  many  caees  by  oriental  crew  memberB 
for  their  own  use.  However,  other  lota  were 
of  a  8l»e  to  Indicate  smuggling  Intentions. 
One  resourceful  Chinese  was  caught  after  he 
had  swum  ashore  with  a  tin  of  smoking 
opium  concealed  In  a  specially  constrticted 
Test  fitted  with  water  wings.  IiMllvidual  ves- 
sels  yielded  total  seizures  of  from  8  to  16 
pounds  of  the  contraband. 

H.  J.  Andlnger,  Commissioner  of  War- 
cotlcs.  reported  that  the  relative  scarcity  of 
Illicit  narcotics  continued  during  the  year, 
with  prices  still  fantastically  high.  Prepared 
drugs  such  as  morphine,  heroin,  and  cocaine 
were  especially  scarce.  Addicts  and  trafBck- 
ers  resorted  In  numerous  cases  to  thefts  from 
pharmacies  and  other  registered  establish- 
ments; and  the  cooperation  of  the  legiti- 
mate trade  was  obtained  In  efforts  to  safe- 
guard supplies  of  the  Tltal  war  material. 
Numerous  cases  InwrfYlng  prescription  forger- 
ies were  prosecuted.  The  Bureau  won  a  ma- 
jor court  Tlctory  In  its  efforta  to  prevent 
diversion  of  stocks  when  the  United  States 
Stipreme  Court  upheld  conviction  of  a  New 
York  distributor  selling  directly  to  a  phyal- 
clan  engaged  In  inegally  dispensing  drugs  to 
addicts. 

A  steady  trickle  of  marihuana  continued 
along  the  Mexican  frontier,  bat  only  petty 
violations  were  reported  at  seaports.  A  sel- 
rure  by  Customs  of  170  pounds  of  bulk 
marthuana  at  Laredo  was  largest  reported,  this 
case  Involving  Charles  A.  Smith  of  New 
Orleans,  and  three  others.  Smith  was  given 
a  2-3rear  prison  term.  A  new  wrinkle  in 
enforcement  developed  In  this  case.  Involving 
gasoline  rationing  violations.  The  Jiari- 
huana  was  concealed  In  a  truckload  of 
onions. 

Narcotics  officers  made  two  successful  prose- 
cutions of  major  marihuana  peddlers  In  the 
Washington.  D.  C,  area,  and,  with  the  help 
of  Customs  officers ,  obtained  convictions  In 
several  other  cities  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
loosely  knit.  Nation-wide  distribution  system 
supplied  by  a  common  source  In  Mexico. 

Arrests  for  violation  of  Federal  narcotics 
laws  increased  slightly  in  1943  fiscal  year, 
from  1,T77  In  1942,  to  1.794.  Marthuana  ar- 
rests declined  from  1,090  to  7T7. 
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Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  McLEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Sun  of  September 
10,  1943: 


CTALUIf  ratAHCB 

Italy's  surrender  raises  some  Interesting 
financial  problems — to  say  nothing  of  the 
matter  of  feeding  that  country — which  in 
part,  at  least,  probaMy  win  fan  on  the  United 
States.  Inflation  In  Italy  has  gone  to  great 
eUi  ernes,  and  Its  recent  war  loans  were  a 
failure.  So  low  had  the  Italian  Government's 
credit  fallen  that  It  was  impossible  to  meet 
deficits  either  vmh  taxes  or  with  loans.  The 
river  was  spaimed,  as  it  inevitably  Is  in  such 
circumstances,  by  resort  to  the  printing  press. 
For  some  time  now  tSie  government  has  paid 
Its  way,  in  large  part,  simply  by  printing 
bank  notes,  which  naturally  worsened  tbe 
situation.  Signor  Bertollni,  Iflntster  of  Fi- 
nance, Is  trying  a  coDveraton  loan  a*  a  higher 
rate  of  Interest,  btit  altboagh  that  undoubt- 
edly would  produce  oonverskin  and  Uft  the 
carrying  charge  of  the  Italian  debt,  tt  would 
not  produce  a  lira  of  new  revenue.  Heavier 
taxes  are  contemplated,  but  they  promiae 
little  except  In  the  realm  <a  indirect  levies. 
Italy  had  come  to  tbe  end  of  her  financial 
and  economic  rope  as  well  as  to  that  of  her 
military  cord. 

In  striving  to  regain  some  meastire  of 
financial  stability  the  new  minister  an- 
nounces virtual  ecrapptug  of  state  capitalism, 
which  has  Involved  the  Italian  treasury  In 
about  one-third  of  Its  debt  to  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  largely  the  result  of  subsidies  to  hold 
down  prices — an  effort  that  has  been  so 
conspicuous  a  falliire  In  Italy  that  It  might 
well  serve  as  a  warning  to  this  country. 

In  announcing  bis  intention  of  traveling 
tbe  bard  road  toward  econnmlr  sanity  the 
minister  proposes  "stringent  economies  In 
all  categories  of  expenditure"  and  asserts  that 
"above  all"  It  Is  necessary  to  call  a  final  halt 
to  the  poUey  of  Intervention  and  nationallra- 
tlon,  and  "to  prepare  for  a  gradual  wlndlug- 
up"  of  the  internal  debt  held  by  the  state. 
The  Italian  Government  holds  a  direct  or  In- 
direct interest  in  over  aoo  business  enter- 
prises. 


A  Bvlce  Amk  Us 
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or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or  OONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  SpeaJter.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Ap- 
pendix of  the  BscoBB,  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle enUtled  "A  Burke  Among  Ds"  which 
appeared  in  the  Hartford  Courant. 
August  1,  1943.  concerning  my  colleague. 
RkHXJvr  Compton: 

A  BrrraKZ  amowo  tra 

Congressman  RAiftra-r  Oomttoh,  of  Madison, 
who  represents  the  Third  Connecticut  Dis- 
trict, and  who  was  decorated  with  tbe  Con- 
spicuous Service  Cross  for  gaUantry  in  the 
battles  of  St.  Mihlel  and  Argcnine,  is  on  tbe 
blacklist  of  organized  labor  for  having  voted 
contrary  to  its  wishes.  In  fact,  he  Is  ac- 
cused of  being  more  antUabor  and  anti- 
common  people  than  any  other  member  of 
the  Connecticut  delegation  at  Washington 
becatise  he  voted  to  continue  the  Dies  com- 
mittee, to  liquidate  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation,  opposed  subsidies,  and  sup- 
ported the  Hobbs  antiracketeerlng  bill  and 
the  Smitb-Connally  antUtrike  bill. 

Mr.  CoMPTOH  meets  this  accusation  by  say- 
ing that  ao  long  as  he  remains  In  Congress 
he  will  continue  to  vote  as  his  conscience  dic- 
tates.   "I  appreclata  the  views  of  labor."  he 


gays.  *7  sympathiee  with  tbe  efforts  ot  ]ab9 
leaders  to  further  the  causes  of  oiga&laed 
labor,  but  I  will  resist  with  my  last  breath  any 
and  an  attempts  to  set  op  a  dooMe  standard 
of  behavior  and  privilege  in  this  ecvntry 
that  gives  organised  labor  Immunity  tram 
the  laws  and  restrictions  that  other  groupa 
and  the  main  body  of  the  Amertoan  people 
are  required  to  abide  by." 

In  the  specific  Instances  lefteiied  to  Repre- 
sentative OoMTTOif  reminds  his  critics  Uiat 
his  vote  iras  in  acoordanee  with  the  major- 
ity's views,  the  legislation  be  favored  having 
been  adopted  eltber  by  one  or  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Further  more.  It  Is  his  bdicf 
that  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  bis  dlstrlet 
xrphold  the  position  be  took.  Bnt  wbettier 
so  or  not,  he  b&jb  that  "to  vote  always  aia 
labor  dictates  would  be  to  vtohite  my  oath  of 
office  and  to  Ignore  the  rtgfats  at  tboae  who 
believe  in  and  want  eqvallty  of  treatment.** 

The  attitude  taken  by  Congressman  Coxep- 
Tcm  somewhat  paralldB  tliat  of  Edmund 
Burke,  who  won  his  seat  In  Parliament  sgatnst 
an  opponent  who  promised  the  preasmw 
groups  of  his  day  ^out  everythlhg  they 
wanted.  In  thanking  his  constituents  for 
supporting  him,  Burke,  with  charactarlstle 
independence,  said  that  their  desires  natu- 
rally would  have  great  weight  with  him.  tlielr 
opinions  high  respect,  their  business  unin- 
terrupted attention.  Be  conceived  It  to  be 
his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleastire. 
his  satisfaction  to  theirs,  and  above  an  to 
prefer  their  interests  to  his  own.  But  be 
held  it  to  be  of  tbe  greatest  consequence  that 
a  representative  should  not  sacrifice  his  un- 
biased opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his 
enlightened  conscience  to  any  man  or  to  any 
set  of  men  living.  He  held  that  govern- 
ment and  legislation  are  matters  of  reaacm 
and  judgment,  not  of  Inclination. 

No  representative  In  Congress  of  all  the 
people  has  any  sanction  to  speak  for  one 
group  to  the  exclusion  of  other  groups.  Blm 
function  la  to  give  propsr  attent^aa  to  the 
desires  of  labor,  agriculture,  busloeifi.  In- 
dustry, and  the  proCcaslona,  whOe  remember- 
ing at  all  tlmea  the  Interests  of  tbe  unor- 
ganised. Inartictilate  majority.  That  calls 
for  the  constant  exercise  of  Independent 
judgment  based  on  an  understanding  of  all 
available  facts  and  the  courage  to  ataod  by 
that  judgment  once  it  Is  formed.  It  looks 
very  much  as  if  Congressman  Ooicpton  bad 
done  exactly  that,  and  if  organized  labor 
wants  to  take  It  out  on  him  for  not  being 
subservient  to  its  wishes.  It  ir  privileged*  to 
do  so.  But  If  he  is  a  candidate  for  reelection 
the  voters  of  tbe  Third  District  may  decide 
that  it  Is  worth  their  while  to  have  a  r^re- 
sentatlve  who  cannot  be  intimidated. 


AdiTities  of  A1c«Im1  Tax  Uait  af  Treasury 
Dcpartmeiit  Reduces  Federal  Liquar 
Law  ViolaiiMis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATXVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Alcohol  Unit  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  its  annual  report  maintains 
violations  of  liquor  laws  declined  sharply 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  A  brief  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  this  organixation 
will  be  found  in  a  recent  statement  is- 
sued by  the  Treasury  Department  which 
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I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
follows: 

Despite  the  Increase  In  Federal  taxes  on 
distilled  spirits  last  November  1,  from  $4  to 
ta  per  gallon,  a  factor  which  m.ght  under 
normal  circumstances  be  a  possible  stimulus 
to  bootlegging,  Pederel  liquor  law  violations 
declined  sharply  during  the  fiscal  year  endt-d 
June  30,  the  Treasury  reported  today. 

Elmer  L.  Irey.  Chief  Ckx)rdlnator  of  Treas- 
ury Law  Enforcement  Agencies,  reported  to 
Secretary  Morgenthau  that  arrests  for  the 
year  of  10.090  were  50  percent  fewer  than  in 
the  1»42  period,  and  that  mash  seized— the 
best  measure  of  the  volume  of  illicit  distil- 
ling operations — showed  a  decrease  of  about 
68  percent. 

Wartime  rationing  of  sugar,  together  with 
gasoline  and  tire  rationing,  has  made  it  In- 
creasingly dlfflcult  for  bootleggers  to  operate, 
Stewart  Berkshire,  head  of  the  Alcohol  Tax 
Unit  of  the  Burecu  of  Internal  Revenue,  sa  d. 
Another  contributing  factor  In  the  drying 
up  of  sources  of  non-tax-pald  liquor,  Mr. 
Berkshire  said,  was  the  opportunity  for 
lucrative  employment  In  expanding  war  In- 
dustrie* which  attracted  many  potential 
bootleggers. 

Alcohol  Tax  Unit  statistics  Indicated  a 
marked  decline  In  illicit  distilling  in  all  parts 
of  the  coimtry  to  the  lowest  level  since  repeal 
of  national  prohibition.  The  so-called  moon- 
shine »rt»M  In  the  Southern  States  continued 
the  chief  centers  of  the  trafUc. 

Improvement  in  this  phase  of  enforcement 
enabled  the  Unit  to  concentrate  investigators 
on  •  drive  against  evaders  of  the  floor  tcx 
ImpoMd  by  the  1943  Revenue  Act.  as  well  as 
to  supervision  of  the  vastly  expanded  pro- 
duetlon  (or  war  of  Indtistrlal  alcohol,  to 
which  the  Nation's  distilleries  have  been 
wholly  converted. 

Aaecesments  of  12.500.000  in  taxes  and 
penalties  have  been  recommended  In  the 
S,400  floor  tax  cases  perfected.  In  which 
•a,000,000*«orth  of  liquor  was  seized. 

The  1043  Revenue  Act  provided  for  addi- 
tional levies  against  liquor  on  the  floor  of 
distributors  to  bring  the  total  tax  up  to  the 
higher  rate  imposed  at  the  manufacturing 
level. 

Evidence  obtained  by  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit 
resulted  during  the  year  in  the  liquidation 
of  one  of  the  most  highly  financed  and 
strongly  entrenched  Illicit  alcohol  manufac- 
turing syndicates  ever  to  operate  In  the  New 
York  area. 

•After  a  3  weeks'  trial  In  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  34  persons  were  convicted  In  what 
la  known  as  the  Olallo-Valentl-Palmerl  con- 
spiracy, headed  by  Vlto  Oiallo.  Sentences 
passed  by  the  court  In  this  case  totaled  mere 
than  14  years'  Imprisonment  to  be  served,  and 
34  years'  probation. 

The  group  operated  17  illicit  distilleries  in 
6  New  York  counties  between  1934  and 
1941.  The  distilleries  ranged  from  500  to 
3.000  gallons  dally  capacity,  turning  out  hlph- 
proof  alcohol.  This  was  a  "family  affair," 
most  of  the  operators  beinR  related  by  mar- 
riage or  blood.  Records  submitted  by  su^ar 
dealers  indicated  that  this  syndicate  pur- 
chased three  and  a  half  million  pounds  of 

SUTJU". 

Another  substantial  illicit  operation  In  the 
New  York  area  Involved  Anthony  Vaccaro, 
Carmine  Uvino,  and  three  others.  Uvlno 
was  alleged  to  have  been  financier  of  the 
project,  which  had  five  plants  In  Brooklyn 
and  on  Long  Island  between  1939  and 
1941.  All  had  been  previously  convicted  In 
similar  cases.  The  new  case  brought  sen- 
tences totaling  9  years  in  prison. 

Ten  persons  were  convicted  at  Brooklyn 
for  making  false  Qoor-stocks-tax  returns,  and 
were  given  Jail  terms  and  fined  heavily.  The 
defendants  were  bar  and  grill  owners  and 
George  J.  Andreola,  an  accoimtant,  who  was 
termed  by  alcohol-tax  oDcera  as  the  moving 
•pint  in  the  conspiracy. 


One  of  the  largest  operations  involved  In 
P'.usccutions  during  the  year  was  cc'.ue:td 
in  the  Baltimore  area.  George  Edv.ard  Dry- 
den  and  three  others  pleucicd  gu.ity  to 
charpes  of  conspiracy  in  the  cperauon  cf  19 
ciistlKerles.  Each  was  sentenced  to  20 
months'  imprisonment  and  fined  SIC.OCO  and 
costs.  Operations  of  the  gicup  occurred 
between  1937  and  1912. 

Eleven  persons  were  convicted  in  June 
1943,  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.  in  an  extensive 
conspiracy  to  engage  In  interstate  tralTic  In 
Illicit  liquor.  This  was  known  cs  the  Rc^ie 
Ccpeland  ccse.  and  involved  distribution  of 
3.0O0  gallons  of  moonshine  whisky  made  in 
Guilford  and  Rockingham  Counties.  N.  C. 
Sentences  totaled  more  than  7  years'  impris- 
onment. Operations  of  the  group  extended 
from  late  in  1912  to  February  1943. 

During  the  year  5,654  stills  were  seized 
at  which  were  found  1.700.406  gallons  of 
mash.  Property  seizures  Included  926  auto- 
mobiles and  154  trucks,  with  the  total  ap- 
praised value  of  confiscated  property  bcnig 
(929,000,  exclusive  of  property  seized  in  floor- 
stocks-tax  cases,  which  amounted  to  an  addi- 
tional $2,000,000. 


Bristol,  Vbfinia-Tennesiee,  War  Loan 
Rally  Speech  of  Ambasiador  Joseph 
GarkGrew 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FUNNAGAN,  JR. 

or  V1ICINU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  6,  1948.  we  celebrated  Labor 
Day  In  my  home  town  by  staging  one  of 
the  greatest  war-loan  rallies  ever  held. 
The  rally  was  preceded  by  a  luncheon  at 
the  General  Shelby  Hotel,  where  several 
hundred  of  the  leading  men  and  women 
of  our  section  heard  I.  W.  Wingate,  fire 
patrolman,  second  class,  veteran  of  four 
major  engagements  against  the  Japanese 
in  the  Pacific,  and  who  was  a  member  of 
the  crew  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Vinceniies.  which 
was  lost  last  year  during  the  invasion  of 
the  Solomons,  recount  his  near  death- 
taking  experiences.  Following  the  lunch- 
eon a  gigantic  parade,  in  which  the  Army 
air  cadets  of  King  College  and  the  naval 
V-12  trainees  of  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege participated,  marched  to  the  stadium 
to  hear  Ambassador  Joseph  Clark  Grew 
deliver  the  address  of  the  occasion.  That 
night  the  labor  organizations  of  Bristol 
gave  a  banquet  at  Hotel  Bristol,  which 
was  largely  attended  and  at  which  a  great 
many  bonds  were  sold.  I  had  the  honor 
of  introducing  Ambassador  Grew.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  my  introductory  remarks 
and  the  address  of  Ambassador  Grew: 

REMARKS  or  HON.  JOHN   W.  FLANNAC.^N,  JR  .   OF 
\Ti:CINIA 

Chairman  Anderson,  Chairman  Copenha- 
ver.  Ambassador  Grew,  my  countrymen:  To- 
day, here  on  the  home  front,  we  launch 
another  campaign  against  the  enemy.  While 
It  Is  not  a  campaign  that  will  test  the  valor 
and  courage  and  strength  and  skill  of  Amer- 
ican manhood  upon  the  field  of  carnage.  It 
is  a  campaign  to  furnish  the  armament,  food, 
and    equipment    without    which    valor    and 


coura-re  and  strere*h  and  skill  would  be 
helpless,  but  with  waich  American  valor  and 
cournpe  n;.rt  sfength  and  skill  are  invincible 
and  v<dl  triumph  over  the  hell-sent  enemies 
of  liberty  and  preserve  the  freedom  th.it  Is 
curs  by  reason  of  cur  Christian  heritage 
V.'hile  it  is  not  a  cr.mpagn  where  blood 
sacnficrs  are  made  in  order  to  pay  the  price 
the  ru'h'css  Hun  and  treacherous  Ji;p  have 
c-  act.'d  as  the  price  a  free  people  will  have 
to  pay  in  order  to  reiain  their  freedom,  it  is 
a  c:impa;gn  that  calls  for  self-denial  and 
sac.ifice  here  on  the  heme  front.  The  rais- 
ing of  J15  0C0.000.000  In  so  short  a  time  Is 
the  E^rcatc;;  morry-raising  undertaking  ever 
aticnipied  by  any  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  will  put  to  the  acid  test  the 
.«ac!!li:ial  spirit  of  every  American.  Yes.  the 
unde:takln^  is  a  challenge  to  the  spirit  of 
s  icnflce  that  freedoms  peril  has  engendered 
in  the  very  soul  of  every  true  American.  We 
accept  the  challenge!  And,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
when  you  return  to  Washington  you  can  say 
that  If  the  success  of  this  campaign  depends 
upon  Bristol,  Virginia-Tennessee,  going  over 
the  top.  then  success  has  been  achieved.  Re- 
port that  when  our  boys  left  our  hearts  left 
v.iih  them,  that  our  prayers  dally  follow 
them,  and  that  cur  dollars  became  theirs  to 
command.  Proclaim  that  the  mountain  men 
of  southwest  Virginia  and  east  Tennessee, 
v.hf-re  freedom  has  ever  dwelt,  esteem  It  a 
prr.  ile'^e  to  sacrifice  that  freedom  may  ever 
live  Yr?.  Mr.  Ambas.<!ador,  the  message  we 
fend  bark  Is  this:  No  matter  what  the  sacri- 
fice, a  B.l.=i^ol  dollar  will  never  stand  between 
uiir  BO'dier  b<->y»  and  freedom's  victory, 

^h'.f^  is  a  rare  <x-ca«lon  for  the  capital  city  of 
the  mountain  empire*!  of  southwest  VlrRlnla 
and  i-a«,t  Ttnnesf.ee  Seldom.  If  ever,  have 
v.e  b«-cn  ho::'jrcd  with  the  presence  of  one 
v/ho  has  renflercd  fcuch  outstanding  service  to 
our  country'  At  the  time  the  treacherous. 
(tlimy  Jap  Kabbed  this  proud,  peaceful,  and 
mlRhty  Nation  in  the  dark,  the  one  who  has 
honored  us  with  his  presence  today  was  the 
dist:ngul.'hed  representative  of  our  country 
to  tiic  Government  of  Japan.  His  record 
while  there  Is  a  glorious  tribute  to  his  bril- 
liant, penetrating  mind,  his  forethought,  and 
his  fidelity  to  a  sacred  trust. 

Amba!^=ador  Grew,  it  is  now  my  high  priv- 
ilece  to  present  you  to  an  audience  com- 
posed of  the  pure.st  Americans  in  America. 
Here  In  the  mountains,  where  our  crystal 
streams  as  they  flow  through  our  green 
peaceful  valleys  ever  reflect  the  rugged  emer- 
ald hills  that  surround  and  stand  guard  as 
sentinels  of  freedom.  In  the  colonial  days 
of  long  ago.  it  pleased  the  Master  to  set  up 
his  strongest  citadel  of  Christian  democracy 
and  people  it  with  a  people  dedicated,  under 
Div:ne  guidance,  to  freedom.  Here,  18 
months  before  the  immortal  pronounce- 
ment of  Jefferson  e'ect rifled  an  enslaved 
world  and  filled  the  breast  of  man  with  new 
hope,  the  voice  of  freedom  first  found  ex- 
pression in  the  Flncastle  resolves  that  pub- 
licly, boldly,  proclaimed  our  liberty  and  bid 
defiance  to  every  human  master  of  the  mind, 
conscience,  and  voice  of  man.  Here  when  the 
distress  call  of  freedom  reverberated  over 
the  hills  the  mountain  men  gathered  900 
strong  end,  after  a  parting  blessing  from 
their  spiritual  leader,  under  the  intrepid, 
liberty-lovlng  Campbell.  Sevier,  and  Shelby, 
marched  through  the  mountain  fastness  300 
miles  to  Kings  Mountain,  and  there  capturrd 
or  killed  an  entire  army  of  the  enemy,  re- 
kir.dled  the  fires  cf  freedom,  and  started  the 
victory  rally  that  led  to  Yorkto-.vn  and  inde- 
pendence. And  here  through  the  years  that 
have  followed  the  descendants  of  those  fath- 
ers of  liberty  have  d,vrlt  in  the  conscious 
knowledge  that  "where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
is.  there  i.s  liberty,"  maintaining  their  Iden- 
tity as  if  set  apart  for  some  Divine  purpose, 
nurturing  in  their  hearts  their  glorious  herit- 
age, and  enjoying  the  freedom  and  liberty 
their  forefathers  conceived  and  brought  into 
being;  and,  sir,  today  I  am  happy  to  record 
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that  no  men  and  women  in  our  armed  forces, 
no  men  and  women  on  our  home  front,  are 
battling  harder  to  preserve  and  vouchsafe 
to  their  progeny  that  freedom  and  that  lib- 
erty than  the  men  and  women  of  southwest 
Virginia  and  east  Tennessee. 

Men  and  women  of  the  mountains.  I  pre- 
sent to  you  Ambassador  Joseph  Clark  Grew. 

ADDRESS  OF  AMBASSADOR  JOSEPH  CLARK   GREW 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  life  of  our 
country  and  survey  the  march  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, the  progress  of  oui  democracy,  and  the 
free  development  of  our  national  Institutions, 
our  minds,  especially  today,  hark  back  to  an 
historic  Incident  which  took  place  in  New 
York  City  in  1882,  over  60  years  ago.  The 
Incident  was  merely  a  parade,  a  parade  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  yet  from  that  parade 
sprang  the  annual  observance  of  one  of  the 
great  days  in  our  national  life,  Labor  Day. 
The  real  significance  of  the  day  and  the  In- 
gplratlon  to  be  drawn  from  it  lie  in  the  great 
progressive  achievements  and  the  steadily 
mou-'*lng  capacities  of  labor  as  the  backbone 
of  our  economic  structure.  For  while  It  was 
the  Pilgrims  who  unlocked  the  door,  and  the 
pioneers  who  explored  and  blazed  the  trail, 
It  was  the  workers  who,  by  skill  and  craft  and 
toll,  translated  into  concrete  effect  the 
dreams  and  visions  of  courageous  planners 
and  brcrught  our  country  to  the  high  degree 
of  national  advancement  and  strength  it  en- 
joys today.  Therefore,  while  Labor  Day  in 
peacetime  is  eaaentially  a  day  of  rest  and 
In  time  of  war,  for  many,  just  another  day  of 
work.  It  abotUd  be  at  all  times  a  day  of  pro- 
found national  prtde,  a  day  when  atock  U 
taken  of  labor's  achievements  and  of  Ita 
mighty  contribution  to  the  building  of  our 
Nation. 

Yet  today  reminiscent  pride  is  not  enough. 
Today  we  miut  take  stock  not  of  the  past  but 
of  the  future.     Today  we  know  that  that 

f>rocess  of  building  must  continue  with  ever- 
ncreaslng  acceleration — If  we   are   to   con- 
tinue steadily  with  the  winning  of  the  war. 
We  are  going  to  win  the  war  without  any 
ahadow  of  doubt.     Indeed  there  has  never 
been  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  own  mind  of 
our  ultimate  victory,  "even  though  we  passed 
through  some   pretty  dark  days  of  anxiety 
during  the  initial  stages  of  the  war  when  our 
enemies  were  still  able  to  take  the  offensive 
and  to  menace  even  the  gates  and  soil  of  our 
beloved  country.    But  the  very  fact  that  we 
have  passed   through   those   dark  days   and 
are  emerging  upon  a  brighter  prospect  is  In 
Itself  a  danger.     That   danger  can  be  suc- 
cinctly expressed:  It   is  the  danger  of  pre- 
mature complacency;   the  danger  of  relaxa- 
tion.   The  war  Is  not  won  yet,  not  by  a  long 
shot,  and  If  we  sdlow  ourselves  to  indulge  In 
that  premature  complacency  and  to  relax,  we 
shall   beyond   peradventtire  bring  upon  our 
country  and  our  people  two  disastrous  re- 
sults— one  a  risk,  the  other  a  certainty;  the 
risk  that  the  war  will  end  in  a  stalemate;  the 
certainty  that  through   the   Inevitable   pro- 
longation   of    the    war,    many    more    young 
American  boys,   who   might   otherwise  have 
been  saved,  will  have  to  lose  their  lives  in 
batUe. 

Those  thoughts  should  give  us  pause.  You 
and  I  know  what  a  sUlemale  would  mean.  It 
would  mean  that  otur  Nation  would  have  to 
remain  permanently  on  a  war  footing,  called 
upon,  perhaps  for  another  generation  or 
more,  to  continue  to  sacrifice  many  of  the 
good  things  of  the  world,  and  for  another 
generation  or  more  held  back  from  a  return 
to  the  advancement  of  our  peacetime  civill- 
eation  and  from  much  that  we  most  love  In 
our  American  way  of  life. 

You  and  I  know,  too.  what  an  Indefinite 
continuance  of  those  casualty  lists  would 
mean.  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  that 
thought. 


We  cannot  afford  for  a  single  moment  to 
relax  our  all-out,  constantly  accelerating  war 
effort.  We  cannot  afford  to  relax  until  we 
have  brought  our  enemies,  all  of  ovir  enemies, 
to  unconditional  surrender.  We  must  com- 
plete the  job — now. 

That  being  the  case,  I  frankly  cannot 
Imagine  any  man,  woman,  or  child  In  cur 
great  country  who  would  not  be  miserable, 
who  would  not  feel  utterly  ashamed,  if  he 
were  not  uking  his  or  her  maximum  part 
In  our  war  effori;.  A  good  effort  is  not 
enough.  It  must  be  maximum  if  our  Inmost 
consciences  are  to  he  clean  and  clear.  I 
heard  the  other  day  the  story  of  a  group  of 
visitors  who  were  walking  through  a  hospital 
which  had  just  received  some  of  ova  wounded 
soldiers  from  Timlsia.  One  of  the  latter 
had  no  legs.  The  visitors  were  embarrassed, 
but  a  man  jumped  Into  the  breach.  "How'd 
you  lose  'em,  buddy?"  The  soldier  looked 
up,  studied  the  visitor  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said:  "Lose  what?"  "Your  legs;  how'd 
you  lose  your  legs?"  The  wounded  man  re- 
mained silent  for  a  moment,  thinking,  and 
then  he  replied,  almost  as  if  talking  to  hhn- 
self.  "I  didn't  lose  them;  I  exchanged  them 
for  a  clear  conscience. " 

My  friends,  we  have  our  chance  to  clear 
from  our  own  consciences  a  lot  of  underbrush, 
if  it  exists,  now.  I  guess  we  would  all  like 
to  have  a  direct  hack  at  the  Nazis  or  the  Jape. 
Unfortunately  we  cannot  all  of  us  enjoy  that 
privilege.  I  tuppoee  tbat  all  of  ua  are  con- 
tributing to  the  war  effort  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, but  are  we  all  contributing  our  maxl- 
mum,  and  can  our  eonacienoea  be  clear  tmleaa 
we  do?  ThU  bond  drive  opena  one  way— and 
an  essential  way;  for  without  the  flnancUl 
sinews  of  war  our  workers  could  not  continue 
to  turn  out  thoae  other  alnewa,  the  plane* 
and  tanks  and  ships  and  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  without  thoee  sinews,  otir  boys  on 
the  far-flung  fronts  could  not  continue  to 
fight,  cotild  not  continue  to  battle  for  the 
sectirlty  of  our  country,  for  our  way  of  life, 
for  the  "four  freedoms"  for  civilization  and 
for  the  future  welfare  of  humanity  here  and 
everjrwhere. 

We  have  not  been  slackers  yet.  Since  1941 
we  have  bought  nineteen  billions  In  War 
bonds.  The  present  drive  Is  going  to  reach 
fifteen  billions,  but  not  without  the  full 
backing  of  every  loyal  American.  Virginians 
and  Tennesseans  have  made  a  fine  showing, 
together  purchasing  $500,000,000  In  bonds. 
This  was  a  magnificent  contribution,  but 
now  we  must  do.  even  better.  Incidentally  I 
had  the  privilege  of  helping  to  launch  the 
third  and  the  fourth  Victory  loan  drives  in 
Canada  and  the  Canadians  went  over  the  top 
In  all  four  of  them.  We  must  keep  the  at- 
tack rolling— rolling  along  like  Old  Man 
River— if  we  are  to  bring  those  beys  of  ours 
fighting  overseas  back  to  their  homes  soon. 
Furthermore  we  must  buy  these  bonds  to 
stabilize  our  national  economy  so  that  when 
our  boys  do  return  they  will  find  a  strong 
Nation  and  a  free  one.  We  must  do  our  part 
now,  so  that  later  there  shall  be  no  regrets. 
We  must  be  able  to  look  our  returning  sol- 
diers squarely  In  the  eye,  proud  of  the  work 
that  they  will  have  done,  and  they  must 
know  and  be  proud  of  our  support. 

Let  us  remember  one  Important  fact:  In 
the  totalitarian  countries,  the  people  are  told 
when  and  how  much  they  must  contribute, 
and  they  do  It — or  else.  In  our  democracy  we 
determine  those  things  for  ourselves  Indi- 
vidually. II  our  democracy  means  all  that  we 
would  have  It  mean,  we  shall  know  how  to 
act.  And  that  can  only  be  our  Individual 
maxim  vim  effort. 

Now  I  know  that  you  will  wish  me  today 
to  say  a  word  about  our  enemy,  Japan.  But, 
first,  let  me  go  back  a  little  In  history. 

The  scene  was  the  regimental  mess  hall  of 
one  of  the  Prussian  Guard  regiments  in 
Berlin;  the  date  some  time  in  1912  or  1913; 


the  hcvir  late.     Much  chanjpagne  had  been 
consumed,  and  restraints  were  off. 

"Die  Wacht  am  Rheln"  had  been  sung  In 
thunderous  volume;  glasses  had  been  banged 
ou  the  uble  to  the  toast  "Der  Tag."    "In  Vino 
Veritas."    I  said  to  the  Junker  officer  l)eside 
me:  "There  you  have  the  quintessence  of  the 
martial  spirit.     In  fact,  the  German  Army 
reminds  me  of  a  football  team  which  after 
long  training  is  tired  of  practice  and  wants 
a  game. '    "Yes,"  he  replied.    "You  are  right. 
And  we  shall  have  that  game,  unquestion- 
ably.   It's  only  a  matter  of  time  before  we 
shall   have   to   fight   our   traditional   enemy 
France  again."    He  spoke  of  it  much  as  one 
might    speak    of    our    Army-Navy    football 
game — as  an   Inevitable  engagement.     "But 
that  will   be   quite   simple,"   he   continued. 
"We   are  much  stronger  than  Prance.     We 
may  have  to  go  in  throtigh  Belgiiun,  but,  of 
course,   the  Belgians  won't  fight;    they   will 
simply    let    us   through.     And    the   British 
couldn't  fight  If  they  wanted  to;   they're  a 
decadent  race.  and.  anyway,  they  are  far  too 
much  occupied  with  their  labor  troubles  and 
the  Irish  problem.    We  can  count  them  out. 
As  for  you  in  America,  it  would  be  Utigbable 
for  you  to  try  to  fight  us.    Of  course,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans  in  your 
country  would  never  allow  that,  and  even  If 
you  should  try  to  come  in,  you  could  never 
get  a  single  soldier  acroas  the  Atlantic.    We 
would  attend  to  tbat." 
Thus  the  Prussian  ofBccr  before  1914. 
Time   movea  on   to  the   early   spring  of 
1941.    Tbe  panorama  has  morad,  too,  and 
«nother  scene  is  preaentad,  tbe  garden  At 
the  Tokyo  home  of  llatauoka.  Japanase  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs.    We  walk  up  and 
down  by  tbe  hour,  botb  smoking  pipes;  be 
Ulks,  and  I,  as  us\ial.  listen.    "Democracy  Is 
bankrupt."    be    says— bow    praclstlj    Z    re- 
member those  words — "this  Is  tbe  day  of  tbe 
great  military  powers.     Germany  will  tra- 
questlonably  win  this  war  and  will  control 
all  of  Europe,  while  we  are  tbe  stabilising 
force  in  the  Far  Cast,  and  we  aball  create  In 
Greater  East  Asia,  including  tbe  Boutb  Beas. 
a  new  order  constructed  on  tbe  principle  of 
coproeperlty."    His   predecessor.    Arlta.   bad 
contrasted    the    great   open    spaces   of    the 
South  Seas  regions  and  their  vast  natural 
resources  with  overcrowded  Japan,  a  country 
poor  In  resources.    Matsuoka  developed  that 
theme.    And  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  if 
the  United  States  should  get  into  a  shooting 
war  with  Germany,  even  in  defense  against 
the   German   submarines.   Japan   would    be 
obliged,  on  the  basis  of  article  3  of  the  Tri- 
partite Pact,  to  go   to  war  with  us.     "De- 
mocracy is  decadent."  he  repeated,  and  he 
added:   "But  If  you  Insist  on  sending  your 
ships  into  the  European  war  zone,  you  will 
have    to    take    the    consequences." 

A  few  months  earlier,  after  Japan  had 
Joined  the  Axis,  I  was  playing  golf  one  Sat- 
urday when  a  messenger  hurried  on  to  the 
course  and  said  that  the  Foreign  Office 
wanted  to  see  me  Immediately.  As  It  was 
my  first  game  In  several  weeks,  I  finished 
the  18  holes  and  then  repaired  to  the  offi- 
cial residence  of  the  vice  foreign  minister. 
The  higher  officials  were  sitting  in  a  circle 
with  an  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  expressions 
cf  deep  concern  written  on  their  faces.  They 
handed  me  a  telegram  and  said:  "What 
does  this  mean?"  I  read  it.  It  was  a  preaa 
telegram  saying  that  Mr.  Hull  had  called 
home  all  Americans  in  the  Far  Bast  who 
could  be  spared  from  their  duties.  I  said: 
"Gentlemen,  I  have  not  yet  seen  this  news; 
presumably  a  telegram  Is  now  on  my  desk  in 
the  Embassy.  But  I  can  tell  you  at  once 
what  it  means.  When  you  Joined  tbe  Asia 
and  entered  Into  partnership  with  a  country 
which  has  threatened  my  country  and  baa 
announced  Its  intention  to  wreck  many  of 
the  fundamental  principles  for  which  my 
country  stands,  you  believed  tbat  we  would 
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becoir.  •  i:  *;!^'c!.ited  .'!>'!  would  step  back.  I 
told  'TU  1,  :  ;ho  contrrrv.  that  we  would  step 
lorward  Th.?  Is  the  rii.^t  .'■•.ep  '  Those  Jap- 
Rtie»e  (  fBcaiii  v.fri-  atiiazed 

In  mtern.itional  r°hilion;-hips  not  only  In 
past  hislop;  but  in  coniemj.'.ra:y  afTairs — 
and  cerumily  this  axiom  will  apply  v,ith 
equal  or  greater  force  in  futii .c  -ons  of  the 
Xundanien'rl  sources  of  disn^er  Is  the  lack 
of  understai'.d  n^.  tie  errone'  us  c<.ncept:o!i. 
emDng  govt  riinicuts  and  peoples  of  the  back- 
gr'jund.  trie  underiun;:;  Impulses  and  moti- 
%T.tK.n.<.  the  p'sycholoey.  stnmlna.  and  spirit 
of  other  peoples  Had  the  Gc.ma.is  in  1914 
and  the  Japanese  In  1941  better  undcrsto<.d 
thcce  thin;j.  huU  they  more  accurately  con- 
cci'.  ;d  the  inherent  qualll :cs  of  ihc-r  future 
cntrn.es,  ni!;'!.t  tl-cy  no'  h:r.e  hesitated  to 
lU'h  lie..dl'n^  toward  certain  uliinr.ate  de- 
struction? D  mrcracy.  they  spid.  is  bui:k- 
rup';  the  people  of  tli"  democracle5  decad»nt, 
soft,  flnb;  y  from  tixj  much  luxury  disunited 
by  I'jo  much  Ird:. itluil  Independence,  un- 
Vkhlm,;  to  !>:ive  cr  to  sacriflce  their  comforts. 
unable  to  tin  te  cr  to  endure  the  grim  and 
con-iantly  intensified  demands  of  total  war. 

Ala  .  »!-.:»'  they  did  not  know  and  perhaps 
do  rot  ye:  wholly  understand  Is  that,  while 
we  In  the  donu  c-acies  Dcgln  war  as  novices 
ard  in  low  gear,  t-ecau.-e  we  arc  not  In  time 
of  peace  geared  for  wer.  w.th  the  wheels  of 
cur  w:  r  etT  rt  t?rir.d;ns;  and  grcanmR  m  the 
Initial  stag  s.  prndunlly  but  surelv  we  move 
up  t'  rou^h  the  ccar?.  and  when  finally  and 
IneMtably  we  .slip  into  high  gear  with  the 
ccmpcncnt  p.Tit;;  of  the  great  machine  wcrk- 
Ir^  m  iri:fon.  then  roth^t  in  the  w!-:ld 
cm  stop  IS  They  did  not  knew  this.  But 
they  snail  know. 

What  I  am  Itadlr.g  up  to  Is  this:  Even  In 
our  own  country — and  I  have  been  all  ov?r 
our  country  Since  coming  home  last  sum- 
mer—I  find  a  sui prising  and  ominous  lack 
of  understanding  among  our  own  people  of 
the  problems  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the 
livr«,  history,  re.st^urces.  habits,  and  psychol- 
cc'.es  of  forel'jn  nations  and  foreign  peoples. 
Various  bodies  throughout  our  nations  are 
doing  admirable  service  In  fields  hitherto 
Inadequately  explored,  but  they  are  only 
cue" el  which  should  be  greatly  expanded  as 
time  goes  on.  After  the  war.  when  the  lib- 
eral arLs  can  once  again  come  Into  their  own. 
•II  of  our  Institutions  of  learning  should  In 
my  opinion  lay  far  more  emphasis  than  In 
the  past  on  these  things.  I  venture  merely 
to  lay  dow^n  the  general  principle  that  In 
every  country  m  tne  world  a  goodly  knowl- 
edge not  only  of  foreign  psychologies  but  cf 
the  prcb'ems — all  the  great  problems — that 
beset  foreign  nations,  is  the  surest  way  of 
avoiding  future  wnrs.  Isolation  in  our  mod- 
ern world  has  become  an  anachronism. 

But.  first  of  all.  we  must  win  the  war.  and 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  our  enemy 
Japan.  I  know  that  enemy  well  as  one  should 
come  to  know  any  people  well  among  whom 
one  has  lived  for  10  long  and  trying  years 
N«t  many  of  our  pefiple  really  understand 
that  memy.  There  Is  still  abroad  In  our 
country  all  Ux)  much  fallacious  thinking,  to 
the  effect  that  oiice  we  get  around  to  It  we 
shall  have  little  difficulty  In  conquering  Ja- 
pan. Sjnje  of  our  people  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  we  have  steadily.  Intensively,  and 
progressively  been  getting  around  to  that 
task  ever  since  Pearl  Harbor  as  a  few  out- 
standing incidents  such  as  these  that  have 
happened  in  the  Coral  Sea,  at  Midway  Island, 
at  Guadalcanal,  at  New  Guinea,  nt  Attu.  and 
In  tiie  Kula  Gulf  have  brilliantly  attested. 
Today,  we  are  seudln;;  to  the  Asiatic  theater 
every  instrument  ct  war  that  the  traffic  will 
stand,  and  the  traffic  itself  Is  steadily  increas- 
ing. Tliose  who  have  said,  and  who  some- 
times still  say:  '"When  we're  through  with 
Hitler  we  11  mop  up  the  Japs"  seem  to  have 
little  comprehension  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Xumk.  we  (ace.  It  la  true  that  we  are  fighting 
a  global  war,  a  war  waged  In  many  theaters 
and  en  many  fionls.  No  theater,  no  front 
in  being  uetjiecied.  t»nd  tvery  succcsa  of  our 


arms,  the  arms  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
Ruseia  or  Africa,  in  Germany  or  the  Near 
East,  spells  a  succe-s  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
theater,  and  vice  versa.  I  have  high  hopes 
that  even  though  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  and  a  hard  road  ahead  before  we  shiiU 
bring  Germany  and  Italy  to  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  which  is  the  irrevocable 
objective  cf  cur  effort,  the  tide  of  war.  now 
flowing  in  our  favor,  will  niver  ebb.  But 
even  when  we  can  turn  our  entire  att?nt:i,n 
to  Japan,  let  us  not  for  a  monit'iit  t''iii;k  tl.at 
we  can  regard  with  complaceiuy  the  probltin 
of  defeating  that  enemy 

Today,  tiie  Japanese  occupv  tremendous 
areas  throut;hcut  east  Asia  and  in  the  Isiands 
of  tiie  Pacinc.  areas  which  c-ntaln  every  rr.w 
material  ne*  dcd  by  any  country  for  national 
power,  and  they  control  suir.e  300  OCO  COO 
native  inhabitants  in  these  areas  wh' m  we 
know,  by  experience,  tiiey  will  use  as  f orct  d 
labor  to  develop  tiiose  raw  materials.  In  the 
pcrts  that  they  have  taken  there  exist  great 
potential! lies  for  additional  .shipbuilding  fa- 
cilities The  industrial  plan's  everywhere  in 
tliose  regions  tliey  will  have  put  in  first- 
rate  working  order — tcr  tl'.e  Japanese  are  tre- 
mendously indnstnrii,-.  thorcuvrh,  pertina- 
cious, and  scientitirally  expert.  No  grass  will 
have  gruv.-n  under  their  ftet — for  they  will 
unclcubtcdiy  have  aimed  in,m  the  start  to 
make  tiiOte  artas  so  l.ir  r.s  possible  self-siis- 
t.iining  and  Ir.dcpondciit  cf  shipping  facilit.cs 
to  r.nd  from  t'.e  homeland.  Their  <h!pping  is 
vulnerable  ar.d  v.lll  become  Incca-ingiy  so  as 
time  g"es  on.  Eventually,  if  we  have  net 
readied  that  pumt  already,  we  shall  sink 
their  ships  faster  ih:iu  they  can  build.  They 
know  this,  and  they  wiU  therefore  prtpnre  for 
the  day  when  thoy  can  no  lunger  depend  on 
ships  for  maintenance  of  tlieir  supplit-^ 

Thtres  the  problem.  It  lant  goaij^  to  be 
so  ta  y  to  "mcp  up  the  Japs."  And  there  is 
no  scn.'e  m  thinking  it  will  be  Comp.acer.cy 
in  war  is  always  dangerous.  Ihat  i.-  what  I 
have  Ixen  tiying  to  tell  cur  people  ever  since 
I  returned  from  Japan  last  August,  over  a 
year  ago.  And  I  have  been  telling  them  that 
th'.re  rnujt  be  no  halfway  measures  in  solv- 
ing that  prob.'em.  no  tempoiizing,  no  com- 
promise, no  half-baked  peace.  We  can  never 
relax  in  safety  and  security  in  otir  own  coun- 
try until  that  cancer  cf  Japane^e  a^-gresshe 
militarism,  which  has  spread  over  most  of 
east  Asia — and  which  if  left  alone  would  as- 
suredly seme  day  spread  over  into  our  hemi- 
sphere— has  been  utterly  destroyed,  cut  out 
to  the  last  cell  and  rendered  powerless  ever 
to  reproduce  itself  in  the  future.  To  most  of 
cur  people  the  overweening  amblticn  and 
megalomania  of  those  Japanese  military  lead- 
ers are  Incomprehensible.  Tliose  leaders  have 
long  planned  and  built  against  the  day 
when,  having  developed  the  immense  po- 
tentialities of  power  now  at  their  command, 
they  would  come  over  and  attack  these 
United  States.  When  Admiral  Yamamoto 
said  in  public  before  he  was  recently  killed 
that  the  peace  after  this  war  will  be  dir*ittcd 
In  the  Wliite  House  in  Washington,  h*"  was 
speaking  in  grim  seriousness.  And  c  r.ly  a 
few  days  ago  another  of  his  breed  repeated 
the  same  thought. 

Well,  we  are  not  going  to  leave  that  cancer 
alone.  We  are  not.  thank  heaven,  leavinq  it 
alone  today.  But  we  have  a  lone,  difficult 
task  ahead  beset.  I  fear,  with  much  blond 
and  sweat  and  tears.  TDnce  the  American 
people  fully  comprehend  the  magniiude  cf 
this  task,  they  will  see  it  through  with  their 
traditional  grit  and  determination.  All  of 
this  adds  up  to  three  simple  "musts";  We- 
must  not  relax:  we  must  continually  intensify 
our  effort  in  this  war;  and  our  effort  must  de- 
pend not  alone  upon  our  boys  at  the  front 
but  upon  every  one  of  us  throui;h.ont  cur 
mighty  land 

Now.  what  shall  be  done  with  Japan  af*er 
we  have  achieved  final  victory'  Here  a  good 
many  Imponderable  factors  enter  Into  the 
problem.  Amcng  these  factors  will  of  course 
be  the  extent  of  the  Impact  on  tho  Japaiit.;e 


pe'iple  of  their  losses,  their  defeat,  and  their 
final  unconditional  surrender,  as  well  as  the 
attitude  toward  Japan  at  that  time  of  the 
other  United  Nations. 

In  any  discussion  of  post-war  policy  It 
should  be  bcriie  in  mind  that  one  funda- 
mental principle  set  forth  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  is  respect  for  the  right  el  all  peoples 
to  choase  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live.  The  charter,  however, 
contains,  inter  aha.  another  principle  of 
eqtial  fund.inieni  al  Importance,  namely, 
abandonment  of  the  use  of  force  and.  pend- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  wider  and  perma- 
nent system  cf  general  security,  the  disarma- 
ment of  nations  which  threaten,  or  may 
threaten,  aggression  outside  of  their  fron- 
tiers. In  the  light  of  that  latter  provision, 
common  sen.-e  dictates  that  the  military 
terms  of  settlement  shall  prevent  Japan  from 
a^ain  becoming  a  menace  to  International 
peace.  Tins,  cf  course,  presupposes  disarma- 
ment and  the  denial  to  Japan  of  certain 
strategic  islands,  quite  apart  from  the  resti- 
tution by  Japan  of  other  territories  seized 
by  force.  It  presupposes  too  the  condign 
punishment  of  Japan's  military  leaders  re- 
sponsible for  her  i.ggresslon.  r.s  well  as  of 
those  guilty  of  the  hideous  and  utterly 
ba.baruus  crtiflties  practiced  alike  upon 
prisoners  and  wounded  and  unon  noncom- 
batant  civilians  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  that  would  solve  only  a  part  of  the 
problem  Eflective  steps  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  be  taken  to  rid  the  Japanese  perma- 
nently of  the  cult  of  militarism  of  which.  In 
varying  degi-e'E-s.  thev  have  been  the  unresist- 
ing pawns  throrphout  their  history.  This 
will  of  course  mean  a  substantial  reorienta- 
tion of  their  domestic  hie  and  outlook 
through  the  process  of  reeducation  in  all 
their  institutions  of  learning  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university. 

Mv  own  opinion,  based  upon  my  10  years 
of  experience  in  Japan,  is  that  this  process 
will  present  no  in?:uperable  obstacles.  At 
least  a  part  of  that  process  will  come  about 
automatically  with  the  defeat  of  the  Japa- 
nese nation.  Fast  of  all.  we  must  remem- 
ber that  in  Japanese  life  and  thought  a  loss 
of  face  plays  an  important  role.  When 
the  Japanese  people  witness  the  complete 
defeat  and  di:comflture  cf  their  army  and 
navy  and  air  force — which  they  have  been 
told  have  never  yet  lost  a  war  and,  being 
allegedly  protected  by  their  sun  goddess, 
can  never  be  beaten — that  military  machine 
will  be  discredited  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  cf  the  land.  Within  the  last 
generation  there  have  been  times  when  the 
prestige  of  the  Japanese  Army  was  so  low 
that  army  ofli'r'ers  were  reluctant  to  wear 
uniform  in  pviblic  when  off  duty:  and  the 
incursion  into  Manchuria  in  1931  was  un- 
doubtedly stimulated  if  not  impelled  among 
other  considerations  by  the  desire  of  the 
army  to  recover  its  former  influence  and 
prestige.  What  has  happened  before  can 
happen  again.  Throughout  Japanese  history 
the  pendulum  has  swung  to  and  fro  between 
aggressive  and  peace-seeking  policies  and 
action 

Ftirthermore.  ever  since  the  Manchuria 
venture,  and  erpecially  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  China  War  in  1937,  the  Japanese 
people  have  suffered  acutely.  Living  con- 
ditions have  become  harder:  the  standard 
of  living  has  steadily  deteriorated,  and  peri- 
odically Japanese  families  have  received  from 
overseas  in  ever-increasing  numbers  the  lit- 
tle white  boxes  containing  the  ashes  of  their 
loved  ones.  They  are  taught  the  glories  of 
such  sacrifice  but  human  nature  and  human 
sorrow  are  fundamentally  much  the  same 
eveiywhere.  Weariness  of  war  is  Just  as 
current  amcng  the  Japanese  as  among  any 
other  people 

Ir  IS  my  behel  that  when  Japan's  war  with 
the  United  Nations  is  over,  even  in  their  de- 
feat the  great  majority  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple will  give  a  sigh  of  profound  relief  and 
will  v.clcoine  a  new  orientation  and  outlook 
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«o  long  ae  they  are  not  deprived  of  tbe  hope 
of  better  things  to  come. 

Jus'  as  we  mtis«^  not  deny  to  ourselves  hope 
of  better  things  to  come,  so  we  must  not 
deny  them,  or  anyone  else,  that  hope.  I 
have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  thoee  Who 
hold,  as  some  i>eople  do  hold,  that  before 
we  can  find  permanent  peace  In  the  Orient, 
the  Japenese  conamon  people  will  have  to  be 
decimated.  Man  for  man,  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple at  home  tn  their  own  land  are  not  in- 
herently the  wolves  In  human  form  which 
some  of  ou:  own  people  who  do  not  know 
them  believe.  Once  caught  In  the  military 
wiachlne  they  are  taught  brutality,  cruelty, 
trickery,  and  ruthlesBnees  as  a  mat+er  of  high 
•Btrategy — hi  the  mistaken  belief  of  their 
leaders  that  these  things  will  break  the 
morale  of  thell-  enemies  and  lead  to  victory. 
Little  do  those  Japanese  leaders  seem  to 
reallz  that  such  methods  of  warfare  have 
r.n  effect  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  in- 
tended. The  Japanese  people  are  going  to 
learn  to  their  sorrow  that  crime  and  brutal- 
ity do  not  pay.  and  once  they  have  learned 
that  lesson,  the  finer  qualities  which  1  know 
that  many  of  them  possess  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  the  fore.  The  Japanese 
In  their  own  JapaJi  are  naturally  a  thrifty, 
hard-working,  progressive  people  with  great 
recuperative  powers.  Throuphout  their  his- 
tory they  have  become  Inured  to  and  have 
surmounted  great  disasters — disasters  wreak- 
ed by  Are  and  flood,  by  earthquake  and 
typhoon.  Given  the  opportunity,  they  will 
likewise  overcome  the  ravages  of  war.  even 
-vi-ith  their  substance  spent  and  their  cities 
destroyed.  Those  recuperative  powers  must 
be  wisely  directed  Into  the  healthy  channels 
of  peaceftil  economic  and  cultural  pursuits 
and  away,  forever,  from  military  enterprise. 

But  many  difficult  problems  will  confront 
us  In  the  post-war  settlement  with  Japan, 
problems  of  Industry,  commerce,  agriculture 
and  finance,  of  education  and  government. 
"V.'e  are  already  preparing  against  the  day 
when  those  problems  will  ari.se  but  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  when  their  soltition  can  be 
decided  upon  in  detail.  As  a  fundamental 
conreptlon  I  personrdly  believe  that  the 
healthy  growth,  wisely  guided  In  Its  initial 
stages,  will  have  to  come,  through  re-educa- 
tion, from  within.  If  an  ancient  tree  is  torn 
up  by  the  roots  and  remodeled.  It  will  not 
live,  but  If  the  healthy  trunk  and  roots  re- 
main, the  branches  and  foliage  can,  with 
care  achieve  rrg»»neratlon.  'Whatever  Is 
found  to  be  healthy  In  the  Japanese  body 
politic  shcul(^  be  prcrerved:  the  rotten 
branches  must  be  ruthlessly  cut  away. 

Only  skilled  hands  should  be  permitted 
to  d?!il  with  that  eventual  problem  upon  the 
happy  solution  of  which  so  very  much  tn  the 
shaping  of  our  post-war  world  will  depend. 

But  first  of  all,  let  us  get  on  with  the  war. 
In  the  winning  of  which  every  one  of  us 
has  his  or  her  part  to  plav.  It  is  a  hard  war; 
It  may  be  a  long  war.  But  It  is  our  war — 
youTs  and  mine — and  the  maximum  effort  of 
all  of  us  Is  needed  for  ultimate  victory.  In 
this  War-boT-d  drive  let  us  show  our  own 
fighting  spirit. 


Put  Professors  ia  Uie  Rigkt  Place 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAEIKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUKD 

OF  CALIFGRNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17, 1943 

Mr.  OUTLAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

PUT  BICHT  PROrESSOBS  IN  THE  UCHT  PXJkCXS 

(By  Chester  RowcU) 

There  has  been  so  much  howl  against 
professors  that  It  Is  perhaps  time  for  some- 
body who  once  suffered  under  that  stigma 
himself  to  put  In  a  word  for  them. 

To  be  sure.  I  was  starved  out  of  the  pro- 
fession 45  years  ago,  as  my  father  had  been 
some  40  years  earlier,  and  I  have  spent  much 
of  my  lite  since  then  where  I  had  to  meet 
pay  ToUs  (and  did.  with  some  success),  so 
perhaps  I  can  qualify  by  the  now  proclaimed 
standard.  After  all.  what  else  need  a  man 
know,  especially  about  the  governmental  re- 
sponsibility entrusted  to  him,  provided  his 
pay  rolls  have  been  met! 

The  trouble,  after  all,  Is  not  so  much  that 
the  victims  of  the  prevalent  grllUngs  are  pro- 
fessors, as  that  they  are  the  wrong  professors, 
or  in  the  wrong  places.  It  Is  not  even  that 
they  are  theorists.  Theorists  are  exactly 
what  their  critics  want — but  theorists  on 
their  side. 

There  are  no  more  theory-minded  men  on 
earth  thaji  same  of  our  business  ultra-con- 
servatives. Tbey  do  not  even  need  to  study 
their  subjects,  as  the  professor  unfortunBtety 
has  to  do.  They  know  their  creed  to  begin 
with  and  use  facts,  arguments,  and  slogans 
to  pirt  It  across.  Is  not  that  tbe  most  direct 
way  to  get  what  you  want?  And  Is  not  get- 
Ing  what  you  want  the  supreme  end  of  en- 
deavor?    Certainly  It  meerts  the  pay-roll  test. 

A  lot  of  these  professors,  to  be  sure,  are  ex- 
perts In  one  thing  and  have  been  put  in 
charge  of  another.  Or  they  are  professors  of 
the  right  thing  tjut  are  precisely  tbe  last  ones 
that  the  other  professors  would  have  chosen. 
Some  of  them  are  charged  with  a  wicked 
conspiracy  to  undermine  the  whole  system  of 
private  business  end  property.  To  the  end 
that  Oorvemment  shaU  own  and  operate 
everything  Bociallsticaliy,  but  with  them. 
Put  in  others  whose  sole  purpose  Is  to  get 
the  Government  out  of  business  and  leave  It 
wholly  to  private  owners. 

There  must  be  practical  eKoeptlons,  to  be 
sure,  for  each  partictilar  group  which  wants 
the  Government  to  go,  are  the  way  In  helping 
It.  And  there  must  be  hands  off  her  com- 
petitive system,  except  that  each  particular 
group  shall  be  free  to  combine  to  squeeee  out 
competitors  In  Its  own  line.  But  thPt  is 
theory.  The  trouble  with  the  professors  Is 
that  sometimes  they  annoylngly  point  out 
such  things,  which  Is  not  good  for  the  con- 
fideruse  of  the  people,  so  deeiratole  to  business. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  the  most  extreme 
attitude  of  theoretical  preaching  of  business, 
Jtist  as  the  contrary  theory,  of  which  it  ac- 
cuses the  brain  trusters.  Is  also  a  minority 
one  Neither  Is  practical,  and  there  should  be 
a  clearing  otrt  of  both  from  Government. 
Protjably  there  wont  be,  and  tilts  Is  a  }uftified 
complaint. 

However,  we  see  veteran  business  wiecu- 
tlves  going  to  the  Stanford  School  of  Business 
Administration,  there  to  learn  from  profes- 
sors (some  of  whom  have  met  pay  rolls  them- 
selves In  business)  the  things  they  need  to 
know  for  the  enlarged  business  respons* bill- 
ties  to  which  they  are  being  called.  We  see 
universities  being  transformed  everywhere, 
to  train  for  administrative  service  In  the 
Army.  In  Government,  aad  in  a  multitude  of 
the  most  practical  arte,  from  buying  and  de- 
livering food  to  devising  the  weapons  that 
are  winning  the  war,  saving  the  lives  and 
health  of  soldiers  and  equipping  adminis- 
trators for  the  sure  emergencies  of  peace. 

These  are  the  most  "practical"  things  we 
are  doing  to  win  the  war,  and  we  are  con- 
scripting for  professors  to  do  It — ^we  are  even 
finding  that  the  most  recondite  subjects, 
higher  mathematics,  subatomic  physics,  and 
the  harnessing  of  the  mysteries  of  rBdlation 


are  the  most  urgent!  f  'practical'*  suUJeulB 
of  all. 

We  even  accept  this  dependence  on  pro> 
fesBors  In  all  eub}ecte  but  one.  Phyalctsta 
-who  talk  a  language  "we  cannot  understand 
are  trusted  with  our  physical  problems.  The 
research  that  has  revolutionized  the  care  of 
health  is  weleomed.  provided  it  does  not  touch 
the  taboo  of  how  the  physician  in  elvfl  prac- 
tice gets  hie  pay,  and  so  on. 

But  had  not  the  economist  to  faee  eco- 
nomic problems — ^he  mlg^  be  a  "theorlsf 
who  knows  that  we  cannot  sell  to  those  from 
•whom  we  wUl  not  buy.  Not  the  "theorist" 
who  knows  that  you  cannot  prevent  inflation 
by  more  money  to  your  particular  group. 
Not  anybody  with  a  sctentlflc  knowledge  at 
her  sciences  of  life  and  society.  Ihey  might 
floor  us  with  some  facts  which  our  slogans 
could  not  undo. 

They  have,  to  be  sure,  too  many  of  ttoe 
wrong  sort  of  professors.  Also,  too  many 
of  the  wrong  sort  of  dollar -a-year  "practical" 
men. 

The  remedy  Is  to  get  rid  of  these. 

The  other  Is  to  bring  In  the  right  sort — a 
lot  of  them  professors. 


■'/I 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRiGHT 

or  ABXANSAS 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  BEPRKSENTATIVIB 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  -un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  Thursday,  August  26, 
1S43,  at  Chicago,  Dl.: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  deem  It 
an  honor  and  a  great  privilege  to  be  Invtted 
to  address  this  dlstingtiished  gathering  of 
the  leaders  of  the  American  bar  I  cannot 
deny  that  It  was  with  considerable  trepida- 
tion that  I  accepted  the  Invitation  to  come 
here  today,  realizing  as  I  do  that  I  am  expos- 
ing to  you  and  to  the  world  how  very  itm- 
ited  is  the  knowledge  and  the  wisdom  of  a 
freshman  Congressman. 

Yovu-  president  requested  In  his  Invitation 
that  I  present  to  you  this  morning  some  at 
my  thoughts  concerning  the  proper  relations 
of  this  Nation  with  the  other  nations  of  th« 
world.  I  do  not  have  the  temerity  to  express 
these  thoughts  as  being  those  of  an  experi- 
enced International  lawyer.  I  thoi^ght,  how- 
ever, that  coming  from  a  Representative  at 
an  agr.icultural  district,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  Congress,  they  might  be  of  Interest 
to  you  as  an  indication  of  what  tbe  common 
citizens  of  this  country  are  thinking  about 
the  war  and  what  we  should  do  about  it 

Many  of  us  feel  in  our  bones,  so  to  speak, 
if  not  in  our  heads,  that  If  we  are  to  surviBS 
in  this  world  as  a  r^ublic  of  freemen,  we 
must  do  something  about  recurrent  total 
wars.  We  feel  that  we  are  sacrificing  out 
finest  boys  and  expending  our  materlifl 
wealth  and  resources  for  something  we  do  not 
quite  understand.  We  know  that  we  must 
do  It.  yet  we  want  so  very  much  to  tmder- 
stand  wliy  we  must  do  ft,  and  what  Is  to  bs 
gained  by  our  sacrlflces  and  how  we  may 
avoid  in  the  future  the  necessity  of  such 
senwless  destruction  and  sufTering. 

The  obvious  axiiswer  to  why  we  most  Sght 
now  Is  that  we  were  attacked  and  must  de- 
fend ourselves.  Birt  why  were  we  attacked 
at  this  particular  time?    Many  abiHruse  and 
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leamrd  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
causes  of  the  war.  but  if  any  single  circum- 
ctance  can  be  said  to  have  caused  this  war, 
I  think  that  Hitler's  belief  that  his  opponents 
vould  follow  the  •one  by  one"  road  to  de- 
struction would  head  the  list.  In  spite  of 
all  the  alleged  social.  Ideological,  or  economic 
causes  of  war.  I  think  the  decslve  cause  Is 
the  conviction  of  the  aggressor  that  he  can 
win.  The  principal  consideration  In  the  Ger- 
man mind  In  arriving  at  this  conviction  In 
1939  was.  I  am  sure,  the  each-for-hlmself, 
the  one-by-one.  Isolationist  philosophy  of  the 
United  Slates  and  the  other  non-Axis  coun- 
tries. These  sovereign  nations  attempted  to 
deny  the  essential  Interdependence  of  na- 
tions. Hitler,  relying  upon  our  Neutrality 
Act  and  a  pact  with  Russia,  sought  to  apply 
the  old  principle  that  'Ten  men  can  over- 
come a  thousand  if  each  of  the  thousand 
8«ys:  'I  win  fight  for  myself  alone;  I  will 
not  cooperate  with  the  others." "  In  which 
case  the  10  do  not  face  a  thou.s«nd.  but  face 
only  1--1  at  a  time.  It  makes  one  shudder 
to  think  how  close  to  complete  success  Hitler 
came  after  the  fall  of  France.  From  such  a 
demonstration  surely  we  now  recognize  that 
individual  defense  is  in  the  long  run  a  physi- 
cal impossibility  and.  therefore,  that  our 
only  hope  for  security  is  in  collective  action. 
If  it  Is  true  that  the  decisive  cause  of  this 
war  v?as  Hitler's  belief  that  the  United  Na- 
tions would  not  unite  as  they  have  done,  but 
would  go  down  to  defeat  one  by  one.  then  the 
answer  to  what  we  may  gain  from  this  war 
should  be  clear.  We  shall  have  acquired  the 
experience  and  knowledge  by  which  we  may 
prevent,  or  at  least  make  less  frequent,  the 
recurrence  of  the^e  appalling  tragedies.  The 
Immediate  fruit  of  our  victory  will  be  the 
prevention  of  our  enslavement  by  the  Nazi 
and  the  Japs,  a  vastly  important,  but  some- 
what negative  beneflt.  Since,  however,  we 
do  not  desire  the  conquest  of  large  territories, 
the  only  great  and  positive  good  that  we  can 
hope  to  achieve  from  cur  victory  is  the  as- 
aurance  of  a  peaceful  world  in  which  man's 
energy  and  genius  may  be  devoted  to  cre- 
ative and  beneficial,  rather  than  to  destruc- 
tive  and   savage,   enterprises. 

I  believe  that  our  recent  experiences  and 
the  history  of  government  over  the  centuries, 
which  Is  largely  the  chronicle  of  man's  efforts 
to  achieve  freedom  by  the  control  of  arbitrary 
force.  Indicate  that  only  by  the  collective  ac- 
tion of  a  dominant-  group  can   security  be 
atUlned.     It  was  In  this  belief  that  I  Intro- 
,  duced  House  Concurrent  Resolution  25,  which 
U.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  reason  why 
I  am  here  today.     Before  I  read  the  resolu- 
tion, may  I  say  that  perhaps  the  meet  signif- 
icant thing  about  it  is  the  fact  that  it  origi- 
nated In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Is.  at  the  moment,  a  nonpartisan  measure. 
Both  are  important.     Our  foreign  policy  must 
be  consistent,  and  must  not  \ie  a  partisan  af- 
fair shifting   with   every   election.     Further. 
alnce  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  at  all 
times  more  nearly  reflective  of  the  will  of  the 
people  than  any  other  body.  It  should  play 
a  part  In  the  formation  of  fundamental  policy. 
Only   with   congressional    sanction    can    the 
other  nations  of  the  world  rely  with  assur- 
ance upon   commitments  of  our  Executive. 
The  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  create  a  precedent  for  the 
further  participation  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlves  in  the  matter  of  foreign  policy,  and 
give  that  policy  stability  and  force. 
Tills  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
"Jtcsclrcd  bv  the  Hovse  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurnyig ) .  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  itself  as  favoring  the  cre- 
ation of  appropriate  International  machinery 
with    power    adequate    to   establisli    and    to 
maintain  a  Jv:st  and  lasting  peace  among  the 
nations  of   the  wcrld.  and  as   favoring  the 
participation  by  the  United  States  therein." 
Th's   simple    statement    is.    I    believe,    the 
llrs.t  step  la  the  development  ol  a  foreign 


policy  which  should  enable  us  to  achieve  a 
greater  degree  of  security  than  we  have 
hitherto  had.  It  tells  the  world  that  the 
United  States  recognizes  that  any  organl- 
zatiou  for  peace  must  be  based  upon  power 
adequate  to  enforce  peace,  and  that  the 
United  States  will  share  both  in  supplying 
that  power  and  In  the  responsibility  for  the 
exercise  of  that  power.  One  may  say  that 
this  Is  a  commitment  that  this  Nntion 
undertakes  to  participate  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  a  genuine  and  bona  fide 
effort  to  fliKl  some '  reasonable  means  to 
solve  the  International  disputes  by  methods 
other  than  by  war. 

Much  has  been  said  about  a  provision  for 
the  use  of  force.  The  words  "power  adequate 
to  establl£l\  and  to  maintain  a  Just  und  last- 
ing peace"'  not  only  envisage  the  use  of  some 
kind  of  force,  but  may  also  include  the 
power.  If  necessary,  to  control  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  Instruments  of  aggressive 
warfare.  The  traditional  "police  force"' 
which  disturbs  so  many  people  may  not  be 
nearly  so  Important  as  control  of  strategic 
materials  and  productive  capacity. 

A  nSST  STEP 

This  commitment  to  participate  is,  of 
course,  only  the  first  small  step  In  the 
process  of  creating  a  system  cf  international 
relations  that  makes  sense.  Some  people 
have  been  misled  by  the  false  impression 
that  our  own  Constitution  was  suddenly,  as 
if  by  magic,  produced  from  the  minds  of 
cur  founding  fathers.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Rather  than  being 
a  document  of  original  principles  or  ideas, 
it  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  ccdification 
of  principles  and  Institutions  cf  human 
freecfom  which  had  been  evolving  through 
countless  centuries.  Millions  of  brave  men 
and  women,  cf  many  lands,  had  sacrificed 
their  fortunes  and  -.heir  lives  in  the  struggle 
for  human  freedom  which  that  instrument 
so  beautifully  and  eo  perfectly  described  and 
established  in  this  great  continent.  It  is 
Important  to  remember  that  institutions  and 
principles  for  the  government  of  men, 
whether  they  be  of  morals,  economics,  or 
politics,  do  not  spring  full-blown  from  the 
minds  of  mortals.  They  evolve,  and  all  too 
slowly,  but  In  the  evolutionary  process  they 
acquire  validity  and  stability.  With  this  in 
mind,  It  seems  to  ma  that.  In  venturing  Into 
the  uncharted  realm  of  international  con- 
trols. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  a 
complete  blueprint  which.  I  am  confident, 
would  sooner  or  later  prove  too  restrictive 
and  perhaps  fatally  so.  The  first  step,  there- 
fore, should  be  the  adoption  of  broad  and 
basic  principles.  After  that  step  is  taken, 
then  may  we  consider  the  succeeding  moves 
to  be  made. 

It  might  be  more  helpful  to  our  purpose  to 
discuss  some  of  the  things  this  resolution 
does  not  contemplate.  Many  opponents  of 
collective  security  seek  to  confuse  the  Issues 
by  proclaiming  at  length  that  we  do  not  want 
an  international  W.  P.  A.  The  question  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation  has  little  to  do  with 
the  formulation  of  a  foreign  pciicy  or  the 
creation  of  machinery  to  keep  the  peace.  It 
may  be  that  relief  in  the  form  of  food  or 
other  goods  has  a  place  In  military  operations 
in  occupied  countries  or  in  the  settlement 
of  this  particular  war.  But  this  war  is  but 
a  tragic  and  horrible  episode  which  one  cf 
these  days  must  end.  A  proper  foreign  policy, 
together  with  the  machinery  to  keep  the 
peace,  is  continuing  in  its  nature:  it  does 
not  consist  of  sporadic  Instances  of  emotion.il 
altruism  or  niggardly  selfishness.  To  be  suc- 
cessful it  will  require  the  assiduous  daily  at- 
tention of  the  best  brains  of  cur  country. 
U  is  brains  and  leadership  that  we  niu.st  sup- 
ply and  not  gifts  of  bread  and  milk  and 
money  and  oil.  It  Is  not  contemplated  that 
we.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  to 
give  cur  goods  to  others,  that  we  are  to  raise 


the  standards  of  living  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  or  even  to  give  them  all  a  free  and 
democratic  government.  If  we  can  contrib- 
ute leadership  and  our  fair  share  of  the  force 
found  necessary  to  make  an  International 
system  of  control  effective,  that  Is  all  the 
world  can  or  should  expect.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  these  total  wars  can  be  prevented  for 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  most  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  probably  can  work  out  their 
own  economic  and  political  salvation. 

Partlc  pation  by  this  Nation  In  a  system 
designed  to  prevent  war  Is  Inspired  and  Jus- 
tified primarily  by  the  desire  to  preserve  that 
integrity  and  freedom  of  the  individual  which 
is  the  great  distinction  of  our  Nation.  It  Is, 
of  course,  true  that  in  saving  our  own  free- 
dom we  will  Inevitably  benefit  other  peoples 
of  the  world.  But  surely  we  will  not  refuse 
to  save  ourselves  simply  because  In  doing  so 
we  may  help  save  others. 

SOVEREICNTT 

Another  shrewd,  but  no  less  false  and 
emotional,  flank  attack  on  the  proposal  for 
collective  security  Is  the  cry  that  we  must 
never  sacrifice  our  sovereignty.  The  profes- 
sional patriots  beat  their  breasts  and  wave 
the  flag  and  shout  '"sovereignty,"  hoping 
thereby  to  frighten  us,  like  sheep,  back  Into 
the  corral*  cf  isolationism.  In  the  minds 
of  many  the  word  "sovereignty"  has  some 
nr,>lical  connotation  in  some  way  associated 
with  divinity.  In  days  gone  by  when  men 
were  slaves,  their  masters  Imposed  their  will 
by  an  appeal  to  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
"Your  sovereign  by  appointment  from  the  all 
highest "  was  the  doctrine.  By  some  peculiar 
quirk,  today  in  this  Republic  men  talk  as  If 
the  Federal  Government,  even  If  it  is  made 
up  of  bureaucrats.  Is  a  sovereign  body,  ebove 
and  apart  from  the  people.  Of  course  It  is 
nor.  If  sovereignty  means  anything  and  re- 
sides anywnere,  it  means  control  over  our 
own  affairs  and  resides  In  the  people.  The 
people,  according  to  our  republican  princi- 
ples, are  sovereign.  They  may  delegate  all, 
or  any  part,  of  the  power  to  manage  their 
affairs  to  any  agency  they  please.  So  far  they 
have  delegated  part  to  their  city  government, 
part  to  the  county,  part  to  the  State,  and 
part  to  the  Federal  Government.  We  may 
recall  that,  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, in  1781.  cur  people  delegated  certain 
limited  powers  to  the  central  government. 
When  these  powers  proved  Inadequate,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, further  powers  were  delegated  under  the 
Constitution  in  1787.  Does  it  make  sense  to 
say  that  in.  creating  the  Constitution  and 
establishing  order  our  people  sacrificed  their 
sovereignty?  On  the  contrary,  they  acquired 
through  that  delegation  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing order  and  their  Individual  freedom. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  twice 
within  25  years  we  have  been  forced,  against 
our  will,  into  wars  which  have  seriously 
threatened  our  free  existence.  To  this  extent 
the  supreme  control  over  our  affairs — over  our 
destiny— Is  at  present  Incomplete.  Our  sov- 
ereignty is  Imperfect.  Therefore,  If  we  can 
remedy  this  defect,  by  a  delegation  of  limited 
power  to  an  agency  designed  to  prevent  war, 
in  which  we  participate  fully  and  equally 
with  others,  how  can  this  be  called  a  sacri- 
fice— a  giving  up  of  anything?  Rather.  I 
should  say.  it  is  the  acquisition  of  something 
infinitely  preciou     to  civilized  man. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  international  law- 
yers and  professional  diplomats  may  be 
shocked  by  this  unorthodox  and  perhaps 
rustic  conception  of  sovereignty.  I  know 
that  the  textbooks  and  the  authorities  say 
that  a  nation  must  be  legally  free  to  deter- 
mine its  relations  v»ith  other  countries  to  bs 
sovereign  and  independent.  But  these  aca- 
demic concepts  have  lort  much  of  their  force 
in  the  light  of  present  circumstances. 
France.  Poland.  Belgium,  and  Holland,  ac- 
cording to  the  books,  were,  and  still  may  be. 
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BOTwrelgn  nations,  but  I  wcnder  how  much 
comfort  that  la  to  the  starving  citizens  of 
those  nations.  To  argua  about  or  to  Insist 
upon  the  preservation  of  sovereignty  In  Its 
strict  legalistic  sense  Is  reminiscent  of  the 
medieval  treatises  of  the  monks  on  how  many 
angels  can  sit  upon  the  point  of  a  needle. 
Bitter  experience  has  shown  us  that  tradi- 
tional national  sovereignty  as  a  foundation 
for  international  relations  Is  a  death  trap. 
Nations,  as  well  as  men.  In  this  modem  world 
of  swift  transportation  and  instantaneous 
communication,  are  Interdependent;  their 
fate  is  inextricably  interwoven,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  Until  we  recognize  this  basic 
fact  of  the  modern  world,  we  can  make  no 
progress  tovmid  the  prevention  of  war — the 
greatest  afSictioii  of  our  civilization. 

In  an  appeal  to  prejudice  and  emotion,  the 
devotees  of  the  status  quo  attempt  to  scare 
us  by  saying  we  vrould  be  turning  over  the 
control  of  our  cotintry  to  the  Communists 
or,  as  some  would  say,  to  those  clever  British. 
This  is,  of.  course,  ranlc  nonsense.  We  will 
have  our  own  representatives  who  can  be 
relied  upon  to  saifeguanl  our  Interests.  It 
may  have  been  excusable  daring  the  youth 
of  otu:  country  to  asstune  that  these  "fur* 
riners."  as  Gene  Talmadge  might  say,  would 
outsmart  us.  But  surely  today,  having 
proved  oiu  capacity  in  so  many  ways,  we  are 
not  going  to  insist  that  we  are  too  stupid 
to  participate  with  the  oth«r  civilized  peoples 
of  the  earth  in  a  common  undertaking.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  since  this  Nation  has 
outgrown  its  swaddling  clothes  and  must  now 
play  a  man's  part  in  the  world.  It  should  find 
the  means  to  Induce  its  men  of  wisdom  and 
tmderstandlng:  into  its  public  service,  for  too 
long  already  have  we  looked  uppn  public 
service  as  a  place  for  the  unscrupulous  or  the 
incompetent.  The  rewards  of  wealth,  power, 
and  especially  honor  have  been  reserved  for 
our  successful  industrialists,  scientists,  movie 
actors,  and  entertainers.  How  many  times 
have  we  all  heard  our  best  citizens  say,  "I 
s'mply  cannot  aflord  to  give  up  my  practice 
or  my  business  to  run  for  Congress,  or  to  go 
to  Washington  In  a  department  at  eight  to 
tea  thousand  a  year"?  The  plain  fact  is  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  not  to  have  our  wisest 
men  in,  for  all  of  us.  the  most  Important 
busine.«s  In  the  world.  Not  enn  tne  Qer- 
mans,  with  all  their  Ingenuity  In  developing 
ersatz  food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  have  been  able 
to  find  a  substitute  for  brains  and  Judgment. 
I  thrtnk  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  it  Is  this  shortage 
that  win  account  for  the  destruction  of  that 
country. 

Many  of  our  people,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  have  a  natural  fear  of  the  un- 
familiar. Having  had  little  to  do  with  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world,  they  cannot  be- 
lieve that  most  of  them,  especially  those 
of  the  United  Nations,  are  quite  like  tis  In 
their  Instincts,  their  desires,  their  hopes  and 
their  fears.  Wfr  have  built  up,  through  the 
years  of  our  Isolation  from  the  world,  a 
suspicion  and  distrust  of  practically  all  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia;  and  we  cannot 
believe  that  these  peoples  want  peace  and 
security  as  much  as  we  do. 

It  Is  only  natuial.  therefore,  that,  before 
accepting  even  a  simple  declaration  of  p>ollcy, 
such  as  this  resolution  embodies,  our  people 
insist  upon  asking,  "Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  "  They  want  to  know  exactly  what  is 
to  be  done,  what  kind  of  organization  we 
are  to  have,  how  the  power  is  to  be  distrib- 
uted, how  much  it  will  cost  us,  what  all  the 
risks  are.  In  a  few  worde  they  want  a  bliie- 
print  of  the  \rtiole  thing  before  making  any 
commitment  at  all. 

Upon  reflection  it  is  clear  that  this  cannot 
be<  done.  This  is  not  a  unilateral  undertak- 
ing for  us  alone  to  plan.  In  its  essence  it 
Is  cooperative,  and  no  man  or  nation  alone 
can  say  exactly  what  shall  be  done.  To  de- 
scribe bow  or  where  we  go  after  we  decide 
to  assume  our   share   of   the  reqponsiblUty 


for  the  soltxtlon  of  intemattoaal  prohlema 
shouid  not  and  cannot  be  the  qwcification 
of  plans  and  blueprints.  It  is  rather  th« 
description  of  a  course  of  action,  a  ccmtlnu- 
Ing.  day-to-day  process  of  working  with  other 
peoples — peoples,  it  is  true,  \(^o  dtSer  front 
us  superficially,  and  who  may  ooB4)ete  with 
us  for  the  goods  of  this  earth.  b«t  who,  basic*' 
ally,  do  not  desire  war  any  more  than  we 
do.  llo  man  can  say  at  this  time  what  cfui 
or  what  casmot  be  done  in  cocHltemtioa  with 
other  nations  because  we  hava  never  tried  it. 
On  the  other  iMnd.  we  do  know,  only  too 
well,  the  cost  of  noncooperatlon. 

In  the  absence  ol  a  deOnitei  congressional 
declaration,  it  la  probably  premature  and  un- 
wise to  attentpt  a  further  description  of 
where  we  go  from  here  or  c€  the  process  of 
btdldtng  a  peace.  Neverthelees.  I  shall  ven- 
ture a  few  suggeetions. 

The  creation  of  machinery  to  maintain 
order  should  not  be  burdened  with  the  dil- 
ficult,  controrersial  problems  arising  from 
this  war.  In  other  words.-  the  peace  treaty 
concluding  this  war  shouM  not  undertake 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  coopera- 
tive security.  The  failure  of  the  Versailles 
"n-eaty  is  a  case  In  point.  We  should  not 
permit  such  questions  as  the  Russian-Polish 
border,  or  the  fate  at  Latvia,  of  Trlpioll  to 
endanger  the  primary  and  eesentlal  goal, 
which  is  the  prevention  ol  wax  in  the  futm-e 
by  collective  action.  I  think,  therefore,  that, 
as  soon  as  we  axx:ept  the  principle  of  partici- 
pation, immediately  we  shoi^d  proceed  to 
participate  by  direct  negotiations  with  our 
principal  allies  In  an  effort  to  find  a  basis 
and  method  of  permanent  united  actl9n. 
As  soon  as  any  methods  or  procedures  are 
tentatively  agreed  upon,  they  should  then  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  tti  approval.  It 
Is  probable  that  a  series  of  agreements  will 
evolve  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  a 
workable  system.  The  scope  of  these  agree- 
ments should  not  be  restricted  by  an  inflexible 
blueprint  liastUy  adopted  at  the  peace  table. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  we  go  from  here 
depends  upon  how  intelLgent  we  are,  and  how 
successful  we  are  In  getting  wise  men  to  lead 
us.  Our  leaders  must  have  vigor  and  they 
mtist  have  confidence  In  our  power  and  in  the 
fundamental  rightness  of  our  democratic 
principles.  FVsr  10  years — yes,  for  25  years — 
we  have  been  tlmM.  cautious,  compromising, 
and  undecided  in  our  attitude  toward  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  have  not  stood  for  anything 
positively  and  afflrmatlrely.  We  have  had  a 
negative  fearfulness  that  we  might  become 
involved  in  a  struggle  in  which  our  very 
freedom  was  at  stake,  and  for  years  we  shrank 
from  lending  a  hand.  We  can  thank  the  Japs 
for  making  the  decision  for  us;  otherwise, 
e'ven  yet,  we  might  be  hesitating  while  free- 
dom and  the  dignity  of  man  were  eliminated 
from  this  earth. 

We  must  have  a  policy,  and  we  must  have 
leaders  who  make  decisions  according  to 
principles  in  which  we  believe  and  not  ac- 
cording to  volatile  and  transitory  emotions 
or  nearsighted  expediency.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal values  of  a  clear-cut  policy  is  that  it 
enables  us  to  distinguish  our  friends  from  our 
enemies,  to  determine  which  cotirse  of  action 
is  for  our  own  self-interest,  and  to  avoid  the 
indecision  which  led  many  of  our  people  to 
believe  that  we  could  do  business  with  Hitler, 
or  that  we  cotild  exist  as  a  free  people  In  a 
Nazl-domlnatcd  world.  Charity,  prejudice, 
sympathy,  or  expediency  should  not  be  the 
basis  of  a  foreign  policy.  It  must  be  buUt 
upon  a  profoxmd  evaluation  of  self-interest, 
of  economics,  of  physical  power,  of  geographic 
relations,  and  of  iundamental  human  desires. 
These  matters  cannot  be  blueprinted,  but 
surely  men  exist  who  understand  their  sig- 
nificance. 

Such  men  are  the  prlnc^Ml  cootrlbutioo 
we  can,  and  must,  make  to  th»  future  wel- 
fare at.  this  Nation.    Suah  men.  X  beUevc.  are 


to  be  found  in  this  body-  of  Iralnrd  lawycrr. 
Yott  who  understand  the  evolutionary  process 
of  democratic  constltutlOBal  government,  you 
mu6t  help  thlfl  Nation  assume  its  proper  role 
In  the  world  and  you  must  lend  your  talents 
so  that  thle  process  may  be  frultfuL  You 
men  .who  understand  the  art  of  government 
and  appreciate  the  psychology  of  huaan  re- 
lations must  take  the  lead  In  buUdlag  the 
peac«.  I  have  heard  the  analcgy-  of  an 
architect.  oC  an  engineer  used  wi%h  rcgmnl 
to  the  building  of  a  peaoev  But  lawyer*  knew 
that  in  dealing  with  human  relations  that 
analogy  is  not  aiqrilcable.  Men  are  nok 
stones  or  brick  or  steel  to  be'  handled  with 
precision  and  flj&aUty.  We  cannot  buUd  a 
peace  like  we  do  an  Empire  State  *"i*Vfl^ng 
and  go  off  and  admire  It,  sure  that  It  wlU 
be  there  on  the  morrow.  Political  tastUu- 
tlons,  like  human  beinga  or  growing .  plants, 
must  be  coastantly  cultivated  or  they  will 
wither  and. die.  Ttxty  are  living  ^^e^^Wpw. 
not  structures  of  steel  and  stone. 

We  read  mvtch  about  the  danger  of  social- 
ism and  comnmnlsm  In  this  country.  But 
why  should  we  be  so  frightened.  Have  we 
no  faitli  in  the  inherent  merit  of  our  republi- 
can, capitalistic  system?  I  think  our  system 
can  hold  its  own  with  any  In  its  ability  to 
bring  the  greatest  good  to  tlie  greatest  num- 
ber which  is  the  final  Justification  for  any 
goT'ermruEnt.  But  no  system  is  automatic.  It 
can  be  no  better  In  the  long  run  than  the 
men  who  direct  It  Too  often  do  we  criticize 
It  and  too  seldom  are  we  willing  to  participate 
in  it.  While  I  have  little  faith  In  blueprints. 
I  do  have  great  faith  In  the  ability  of  our 
pecple  to  rise  to  great  emergencies.  The 
fundamental  superiority  of  democracy  la 
that  it  Is  fluid,  that  great  men  can  in  a  crisis 
rise  to  the  top,  that  from  the  lower  strata 
a  revivifying  surge  of  new  and  vtrlle  bflood 
can.  like  cream  In  a  separator,  fiow  out  the 
top  when  the  body  Is  sufDclently  agitated. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  objections  to 
participntion  by  this  country  In  a  system  of 
mutual  security,  I  believe  that  our  chances 
of  success  now  are  excellent.  The  very  fact 
that  our  failure  to  participate  in  1919  has 
resulted  in  this  present  war  is  in  itself  reason 
to  hope  that  we  may  be  wiser  this  time. 
Having  tried  and  found  wanting  the  policy 
of  isolation  during  these  last  25  years,  I  can- 
not believe  that  our  people  will  make  the 
same  mistake  a  second  time. 

Further,  I  think  we  may  find  cause  for 
hope  in  the  long-time  history  of  man's  effort 
to  bring  order  into  his  turbulent  life.  The 
history  of  government  tells  us  that  through 
the  centuries  there  has  been  a  grsdual  growth 
m  the  size  of  the  unit  of  government.  From 
the  early  family  and  tiibal  tinits  we  have 
{vogressed  through  the  various  stages  of 
cities,  sutes,  and  nations.  Probably  the  moec 
compelling  reason  for  this  development  was 
the  desire  of  the  peoples  to  substitute  lav 
and  order  for  the  physical  strife  that  so 
often  occurred  among  these  groups.  Thte 
development  has  decieaaed  the  number  of 
dispates  and  battles  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
has  vastly  Increased  the  Intensity  and  de- 
struction of  the  wars.  With  the  tremendous 
Increase  in  power  and  mobility  resulting  from 
modem  sctenoe.  we  have  created  a  force  that 
threatens  to  destroy  ua.  The  art  of  govern- 
ment has  not  kept  pace  with  the  {Ayslcel 
sciences.  But.  the  lesson  of  history  Is  that 
the  unit  of  government  will  In  time  prooeed 
to  the  international  level.  The  question  Is: 
Do  we  have  the  intelligence  to  do  It  no«r 
or  must  we  wait  one  hundred  or  five  hundred 
years  to  achieve  that  goal? 

In  conclusion,  I  think  this  war  Im*  deft- 
nitely  demonstrated  the  futility  of  Magjaat 
lines  and  defensive  armaments,  aa  weU  M 
neutrality  sets  and  Isolation  as  ramttaodB  of 
diseouraglng  aggreealon.  With  modam 
weapons  of  warfare,  the  advantage  U  alwafs 
with  the  aggreeeor  who  has  the  Initiative 
In  the  first  instance.    Tl^  being  true,  tbe 
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only  nltemative  I  can  think  of  as  a  mear.s 
tr;  physical  security  is  concerted  or  coopera- 
l  •  e  anion  by  a  dominant  group.  We  recog- 
II. .td  centuries  ago  that  an  Individual  can 
hnve  no  security  of  person  no  matter  how 
h'dvily  armed  he  might  be  and,  therefore, 
ve  created  a  Government  with  power  to  give 
us  cooperative  protection.  Nations,  as  well 
an  Individuals,  are  inescapably  Interdepend- 
ent for  security,  as  well  as  for  many  the  other 
values  which  con.stltute  a  civilized  way  of 
life.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  war  toward 
yictory  presses  us  for  a  decision.  Already 
we  have  shown  Indecision  in  our  political 
strategy  in  Africa  and  Italy,  and  Russia 
within  the  week  gives  evidence  of  dissatis- 
faction. I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
do  more  to  strengthen  the  determination  of 
our  allies  and  in.sure  the  fruits  of  victory 
than  a  positive  declaration  by  the  United 
Suies  and  by  all  the  United  Nations  that 
thi»  time  we  intend  to  work  together,  in 
peace  f»s  well  as  in  war,  to  destroy  the  ruth- 
less  and    savage   forces   of    aggression. 

In  1919.  honorable,  but  misguided  men. 
Je.i!ou8  of  their  personal  prerogatives  and 
d.Ftru-stful  of  a  new  idea,  defeated  our  first 
opportunuy  to  create  order  in  the  world. 
It  is  obvious  that  similar  men  will  oppose 
our  efforts  now;  not  directly,  but  Just  as  they 
did  in  1919.  by  indirection  and  pretense,  by 
reser\ations  and  restrictions,  but  largely  by 
an  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  prejudices 
which  all  too  often  overcome  our  Intelligence. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  confident  that  we  now 
have  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
cf  intelligence  and  understanding,  deter- 
mined to  ri.se  above  personal  or  party  inter- 
ests tn  their  consideration  of  this  vital  ques- 
tion. In  this,  our  second  oppwrtunlty,  may 
God  grant  us  wisdom. 


Tbe  Colorado  RiTcr 
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HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lcav>^  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
addre.-vs  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Taulbee 
of  Bay  City.  Tex.,  president  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Flood  Control  Associa- 
tion, at  a  conference  of  the  Intracoastal 
Canal  As.sociation  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  held  at  Houston,  Tex.,  August  26, 
1943: 

President  Holland.  Colonel  Miller,  and 
meiiibers  of  the  association:  Many  years  ago 
officials  and  members  of  the  Texas-Louisiana 
IntrRcoastal  Canal  Association.  pro]X)sed  in 
connection  with  the  great  waterway  which 
has  now  betn  completed  tp  Corpus  Christl, 
that  the  larger  streams  In  Texas,  and  the 
bayous  in  Louiflana.  be  developed  for  flood 
control,  soil  conservation,  and  navigation. 

In  line  with  this  pro[>osal.  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  cur  fine  Congressman,  the  Honorable 
J.  J.  M.^NsrIEU).  we  started  a  movement  to  de- 
velop for  these  purposes  the  lower  Colorado 
River  i!i  Texas  Surveys  were  made  by  the 
State  Reclamation  Department  of  Texas,  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
«nd  later,  the  final  studies  were  made  by 
the  engineers  of  the  War  I>partment. 

The  status  of  this  project  today  is  that  the 
Mansfield  Dam  above  Austin  has  been  com- 
pleted at  a  ctMt  of  •26.000.000.  This  will 
satisfactorily  control  Qoodwaters  originating 


in  the  Concho,  the  Pedernales,  and  Llano 
Rivers.  Many  destructive  floods  have  origi- 
nated below  the  site  of  ihe  Mansl:e:d  Dam. 
The  engineers  proposed  special  flccd  works 
at  La  Grange,  Columbus,  Wharlcn,  and 
Matagorda.  They  recommended  also  a 
parallel  levee  system  near  the  town  of  Eagle 
Lake  in  Colorado  County  to  the  town  of 
Matagorda.  The  project  has  been  author- 
ized by  Congress  and  would  no  dcubt  have 
been  under  construction  had  it  not  been  for 
the  World  War. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  and  imp<;it.Tnt. 
Congressman  Mansfield  has  had  the  War 
Department  assume  the  maintenance  of  the 
delta  section  between  Matagorda  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  cost  of  this  congres- 
slonally  adopted  project  for  levee  protecticn 
and  special  flood  works  is  estimated  at  $6,700,- 
000.  Work  will  shortly  begin  on  redredglng 
the  channel  through  the  Delta,  and  the  guard 
locks  at  Matagorda  are  nearing  completion. 
Both  will  facilitate  the  movement  of  flood 
waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  Is  the 
considered  opinion  of  competent  engineers. 
and  waterway  proponents,  that  the  lower 
Colorado  River  will  have  the  most  efficient 
system  of  floor  control  of  any  stream  In 
America. 

The  Colorado  River,  a  900-mile  stream 
originating  in  New  Mexico,  Is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  streams  in  America;  and  for  the 
period  of  time  for  which  the  War  Department 
has  kept  a  record,  the  annual  damage  has 
been  more  than  $5,000,000.  The  estimated 
cost,  as  against  benefits,  completely  Justify 
the  construction  which  has  now  been  adopted 
by  Congress. 

Congressman  Mansfield  also  proposed  nav- 
igation projects  for  the  lower  section  of  the 
Colorado  River,  because  of  the  enormous 
quantities  of  heavy,  bulky  freight  which 
would  naturally  move  through  such  water- 
way. There  are  more  than  30  producing  oil 
fields  In  the  three  lower  counties  on  the 
river,  and  the  potential  production  is  enor- 
mous. Oil  naturally  seeks  water  transporta- 
tion. Agricultural  products  would  provide 
Important  commerce. 

Navigation  has  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  a  point  near  Bay  City,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $540,000,  and  a  project  is  being 
studied  to  continue  the  navigation  to  the 
city  of  Wharton.  A  navigation  project  on 
the  Bernard  River  Is  now  under  construction, 
which  will  serve  an  enormous  production  of 
oil  and  sulfur.  Navigation  on  the  major 
streams  of  Texas  will  serve  as  important 
feeders  to  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  which 
Is  already  being  widened  and  deepened  to 
accommodate  the  Indicated  traffic. 

We  are  Indeed  proud  of  the  part  the  War 
Department  engineers  have  had  in  the  study 
of  thes«  projects.  This  organization,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old,  has  never  been 
We  are  toured  that  when  they  make  a  recom- 
Justly  criticized  in  any  of  their  activities. 
mendatlon  that  It  is  fully  justified,  and  when 
they  construct  a  project  we  have  the  same 
assurance  that  it  will  be  constructed  in  the 
most  capable  and  efficient  manner.  We  are 
glad  indeed  that  the  construction  of  the 
important  projects  on  the  lower  Colorado 
River  win  be  under  their  supervision  and 
constructed  with  their  usual  efficiency.  Pos- 
sibly this  and  more  money  could  have  been 
spent  on  the  flood-control  and  navigation 
projects  on  the  lower  river,  by  political  and 
bureaucratic  engineers,  on  flood  control 
which  possibly  would  not  control,  and  on 
navigation  which  would  not  permit  of  navi- 
gation. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  progress 
on  the  lower  Colorado  River  projects,  and 
must  say  frankly  that  this  accomphshmer.t 
has  been  due  to  the  fine  service  cf  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  in  America,  the  Hon.  J.  J. 
Mansfizlo.  He  it  was  who  made  possible  the 
great  dam  above  Austin  which  in  appreciation 
of  his  services  was  named  the  Mansfield  Dam. 


His  honesty,  his  ab;l.iy.  and  the  high  regard 
in  wh:ch  he  is  held  in  Washington,  have  no 
doubt  made  possible  this  coniiructive  effort 
for  the  improvement  of  the  lower  Colorado 
River. 

I  have  on  many  occa.'-ions  been  permitted 
to  learn  of  the  regard,  and  almost  reverent 
afltection.  his  colleagues  in  Washington  have 
fur  this  good  man.  A  few  years  ago  I  stood 
In  the  lobby  of  the  Naval  Hosnital  in  Wash- 
ington. In  which  Congressmen  Mansfield  wa.s 
coi'.liiKd.  and  heard  one  of  his  colleagues 
pay  a  grc.it  tribute  to  him.  He  expressed 
the  r  pinicn  thai  we  In  Texas  probably  did  not 
appreciate  the  services  of  our  Congressman  a.s 
wt  should.  A  contributing  factor  to  the  love 
and  aflcction  which  Congressman  Mansfield's 
fcil.  w  C<ing;e^smen  have  for  him.  he  stated, 
was  the  known  fact  that  when  Judge  Mans- 
FiiLD  gave  a  promise  he  always  kept  it,  ar.d 
thai  he  was  America's  Congressman  as  well 
as  a  representative  of  the  State  of  Tcx.as. 

Undoubtedly  the  effectiveness  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  Is  regulated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  regard  other  Members  have  for 
him,  and  Coni^res.'^man  Mansfield's  successful 
acompli-shments  in  the  past  27  years  are  no 
dcubt  due  in  part  to  the  regard  In  which  he 
Is  held  by  other  Members  of  Congress. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  hope  that  Judge 
Mansfield  will  continue  to  serve  us  until  the 
great  projects  such  as  ours,  which  he  insti- 
tuted, have  become  a  constructed  fact. 


Only  Then  We  Shall  Be  Able  to  Say: 
"Our  Hands  Have  Not  Shed  This 
Blood" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  September  7, 
1943: 

Oni  Y  Thfn  Wf  Shall  Br  Able  to  Say: 
"Olr  Hands  Have  Not  Shed  This  Blood.'  — 
Deuteronomy  21:  7 

an    open    letter    TO    THE    PRESIDENT    AND    THE 

british  pri.me  minister 
Emergency  Committee  to  Save 

THE  Jewish  People  of  Europe, 
New  Yo'k.  N.  v.,  September  5,  19-il. 
To    Hii    Excellency    Franklui    D.    Roosevelt. 
President  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  the  Right  Honorable  Winston 
S.    Churchill,    Prime    Minister    of    Great 
Britain. 
The    V/lntc   llousr,    Wa^^iington.   D.   C 

S:rs:  Seven  months  have  gone  by  since  I 
addl■e^sed  "An  appeal  to  the  conscience  cf 
Humanity"  on  the  occasion  of  your  historic 
meeting  in  Ca-ablanca.  where  the  era  of  o:- 
fensive  warfare  of  the  United  Nations  was 
inaugurated.  If  I  venture  to  write  again  on 
the  same  .'^ubjcct.  I  do  so  by  order  of  a  hi^h 
command  that  comes  from  the  death  agony 
of  a  pesple.  As  then,  7  months  ago.  Jewish 
huiran  bein'js.  men.  women,  and  children, 
are  bems  massacred  day  in.  day  out.  in  those 
somber  region.^  of  eastern  Europe  where  the 
Germans  are  seeking  to  wipe  out  the  name 
of   humanity   with   Us  own   blood. 

Your  word.^  sirs,  that  the  wrong-  suffered 
by  the  J-nvi.'^h  people  will  be  set  arieht  and 
that  their  tormentors  will  be  punished  alter 
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the  war,  have  not  made  the  least  linpre«km 
on  the  brown  marauders.  The  Oermans  go 
on  with  the  kllUng  of  Jews  relentlesEly,  and 
with  no  sign  of  remorae  or  fear  at  reprlaaL 
It  la  aa  if  jou  had  not  qxiken  at  all.  Hit- 
ler's gnMsome  decision  to  mal:e  Burope 
Judenrein,  whether  Germany  wins  or  loses 
the  war.  is  carried  out  with  unflinching  reso- 
lution. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  ghetto  of  Warsaw, 
where  35.000  Jews  remained  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  half  a  milllmi,  the  surrivtvs  fought 
with  bare  hands  against  the  steel  engines  of 
war  ot  tbe  Gestapo  and  the  Schutz  Stafleln. 
Fw  10  days  the  battle  raged  in  the  alleys, 
in  the  cellars  and  on  the  roofs;  starving, 
ragged,  unarmed  men.  wcnnen,  and  children 
against  the  brutes  of  the  "new  order" 
equipped  with  every  deadly  weapon  devised 
hy  modem  science.  When  the  cobblestones 
of  that  walled-ln  enclosure  ran  red  with 
the  blood  of  the  slain,  a  last  handful  of  Jew* 
sought  shelter  in  a  synagogue  against  a  de- 
tachment of  Bite  Guards  of  500  which  had 
been  detailed  to  wipe  out  tbe  last  pocket  ot 
Jewish,  resistance. 

Artillery  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  doors 
of  the  place  of  worship  and  soon  the  butchers 
streamed  in  through  the  breach  In  tbe  wall. 
Inside,  we  know  frcun  the  one  man  who 
came  through  the  frightful  carnage  that  fol- 
lowed, but  who,  unable  to  bear  the  memory 
of  the  spectacle,  committed  suicide  subse- 
quently. Inside  a  strange  sight  met  the  eyes 
of  the  Oermans:  grouped  around  the  rabbi 
In  the  sanctuary  stood  50  or  60  Jews,  old  men 
and  yonng,  women,  boys,  and  girls. 

It  was  the  hour  of  sunset,  when  the  Jews 
since  time  Immemorial  recite  the  Schma 
Israel:  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  Our  God,  the 
Lord  is  One.  From  outside  came  the  cries 
of  anguish  and  the  moans  of  the  wounded 
who  were  being  finished  off  by  the  daggers 
of  the  heroes  of  Lidice  and  Rotterdam. 

For  an  Instant  the  Storm  Troopers  hesi- 
tated as  the  small  group  repeated  the  eternal 
words.  Then  a  volley  of  hand  grenades  burst 
In  the  midst  of  the  worshipers.  Tbe  Jews 
fell  as  if  a  volcano  had  erupted  under  their 
feet.  Only  the  rabbi,  a  venerable  patriarch 
of  87.  still  stood  erect.  In  bis  hands  he  held 
the  Scroll  of  the  law  with  those  Ten  Com- 
mandments to  which  the  President  mede 
reference  In  his  addiess  the  other  day  before 
the  Parliament  of  Canada.  Another  bomb 
was  flung.  It  set  the  rabbi's  clothing  on 
fire.  The  law  of  God  flamed  In  his  hands  as 
he  fell. 

That  night  there  was  peace  In  the  ghetto: 
the  last  Jews  of  Warsaw  had  "been  killed. 
Nazis  went  around  with  torches  in  the  streets 
and  burned  the  faces  of  the  slain  to  make 
sure  they  were  dead. 

Tlie  killing  continues!  Each  day  new 
batches  of  Jews  are  slaughtered.  Only  re- 
cently we  learned  of  a  group  of  Netherlands 
Jews  having  been  sent  to  the  human  abattoirs 
Which  the  Nazis  have  set  up  In  Poland.  A 
group  of  French  Jews  numbering  several 
thotisands  followed.  Now.  apparently,  the 
turn  has  come  for  the  Jews  of  Denmark. 

If  that  evil  man  In  Berlin  should  tomorrow 
annouuce  .that  he  is  going  to  make  Europe 
Bulgarenrein  as  he  once  promised  to  make 
Europe  Judenrein  and  if  he  began  carrying 
the  blood  purge  of  the  Bulgarians  Into  effect, 
and  if  the  Governm.ents  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  warned  him  then  that  for  every 
Bulgarian  slain  they  would  eiact  the  lives 
of  10  Germans,  the  Nazis.  I  venture  to  say, 
would  desist  at  once. 

The  Bulgarians  are  not  our  allies,  but  the 
Jews  are  In  the  interest  uf  saving  Jewish 
lives  no  such  definite  and  specific  warning 
has  ever  bten  given  to  Germany.  No  other 
people  of  Europe  has  suffered  as  the  Jeu'S. 
Against  uc  other  people  a  decree  of  extermi- 
nation was  issued  and  cu.  no  other  people  so 
high  a  percentage  has  been  slain.  The  Jews 
have  2,000,000  dead 


His  Grace  the  Arelibiabop  al  Oanierbury 
asked  in  the  House  ot  Lords  recenUj  if  "noth- 
ing then,  realty  nothing"  eould  be  done  by  the 
United  Nations  about  this  the  gn^ttaX  and 
most  fiendish  crime  at  history  and  the  Most 
Reverend  Primate  warned  with  solemn  and 
prophetic  gravity  tiiat  In  the  matter  ai  the 
persecution  ot.  the  Jews  Great  Brttain  stands 
before  the  bar  ot  history,  of  humanity,  and 
of  God. 

Indeed,  the  universal  consrtmce  has  an 
open  eye.  These  things  are  not  done  with 
impunity. 

The  more  one  admires  Britain  and  the 
British  people,  the  more  one  fetis  his  heart 
shrink  when  it  is  seen  that,  precisely  in  the 
hour  when  the  Jewish  people  are  systemaU- 
cally  exterminated,  the  ancient  homeland  of 
the  Jews  which  is  under  British  mandate  ia 
closad  even  to  those  men  and  women  who  by 
almost  superhuman  efforts  succeed  in  escap- 
ing from  the  Hazl  hell.  The  immigration 
pc^lcy  of  Palestine  c4>crates  even  now  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  o<  that  White  Paper 
of  which  Mr  Churchill  said  at  the  time  of  Its 
forced  passage  through  Parliament  that  it 
was  "a  plain  breach  of  promise"  and  "a 
repudiation  of  the  mandate."  *  *  *  He 
asked  if  the  British  Government  was  "too 
weak  to  carry  out  its  obligations  and  wish  to 
file  a  petition  in  moral  and  physical  t>ank- 
ruptcy." 

That  was  in  1939.  Since  that  time  Ger- 
many's design  to  cut  the  British  Empire  in 
twain  by  the  drive  on  the  Stiez  Canal  has 
been  foiled  by  the  brilliant  victories  of  Gen- 
eral Montgomery  and  the  Eighth  Army.  In 
this  triumph  Jewish  Palestine  played  a  not 
insignificant  part  by  its  amazing  industrial 
development  and  its  fighting  manpower. 
The  threat  to  the  Near  East  has  been  re- 
moved. Yet  still  the  doors  of  Palestine  re- 
main shut.  Foreign  princes,  who  stood  cau- 
tiously aside  while  tbe  Empire's  fate  hting 
in  the  balance  and  while  Jews  fought  in  their 
tens  of  thousands  on  Britain's  side,  are  now 
allowed  to  broadcast  to  the  world  from  Cairo 
that  they  oppose  the  opening  of  the  doors  of 
the  national  homeland  to  Jewish  men  and 
women. 

Sirs,  this  is  an  Injustice  the  gravity  cf  whtrti 
is  not  diminished  by  the  greatest  of  the  na- 
tion which  commits  it.  To  cover  this  cruelty 
with  silence  Is  to  condone  it  and  to  share  In 
the  responsibility. 

Your  exalted  mission  is  not  one  of  destruc- 
tion alone.  It  Is  also  one  of  civilization. 
You  are  to  blot  out  the  evil  past  and  to  re- 
generate the  present.  You  are  worthy,  as  the 
leaders  of  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  peoples, 
to  make  the  voice  of  hunoanity  heard.  Great 
solutions  are  near.  We  are  passing  through 
one  of  those  epochs  when  history  advances 
with  the  stride  of  giants.  In  Europe  the 
heavens  are  t>eginning  to  glow.  Light  comes 
after  the  long  nights  of  dartuieas  and  horror. 

Oo  not  turn  your  eyes  away  in  this  hour 
from  the  agony  of  Israel. 

We  hear  it  said  on  all  sides  that  nothing 
can  be  done  for  the  Jewish  people  until  after 
the  war. 

This  is  not  true. 

Our  present  silence  is  growing  audible  in 
Berlin.  For  us  to  say  that  we  will  do  our 
best  to  find  a  solution  for  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion after  the  war  is  a  mockery  and  only 
evokes  laughter  In  hell. 

Are  the  United  Nations  so  weak  that  they 
cannot  even  now  make  one  effort  to  save  the 
remnants  of  that  harassed  and  tortured  na- 
tion? Must  we  give  in  and  resign  ourselves 
to  an  irreparable  disaster  without  at  least  ac- 
cepting battle?  This  has  not  been  the  prac- 
tice of  Anglo-Saxons  in  other  fields. 

In  the  hour  of  victory  that  Is  stirely  com- 
ing, the  grandeur  of  the  United  Nations  win 
be  for  each  to  be  crowned  with  the  freedom 
of  others.  Is  the  Jewish  people  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  reason  of  tt  having  ceased  to 
exist? 


One  word,  sirs,  from  yon.  wpeelally  to  the 
liaili  li  at  aocM  ot  Oermiany's  satellite  pow- 
ers, at  this  time  wtwn  the  fortunes  of  the 
AJde  arc  In  rapid  decline,  wouM  be  auflkikcnt 
to  stop  the  borribte  deportations  whKh  they 
carry  out  at  Germany's  deisaiids. 

For  every  conceivable  purpose  agencies  acd 
commissions  are  appointed  and  created. 
Only  last  week  an  agency  was  met  up  wboee 
task  it  is  to  safeguard  and  piesei^  the  art 
ti«— piM  In  the  occupied  oountiies  of  Euiupe 
which  are  aooa  to  be  turned  Into  battMlelda. 

There  is  no  tigency  to  establish,  InveatlgBte. 
and  devise  meana  to  remedy  the  oondltiOR 
of  the  four  or  fl'va  mlUlnn  Jewish  Bnropcans 
who  arc  atUl  alive.  There  is.  in  fact,  not 
one  single  ofBclal  appointed  to  look  into  that 
problem. 

After  so  long  azKi  strange  an  taacttirlty 
what  Ices  could  be  done  for  a  whole  people 
in  agcHiy  and  torture  than  to  appoint  a  few 
men.  with  compassion  In  their  hearts  and 
knowledge  and  expcrleoce,  for  the  task  of 
saving  countless  human  Uvea. 

Set  up  an  Anglo-American  tntcrgovcm- 
mental  agency  with  powers  and  |»erogattves 
to  act  immediately  and  on  a  large  aeale  for 
the  rescue  of  the  Jewish  people  of  Burope. 

I  am  sure  that  such  an  agotey  will  bring 
humanity  nearer  to  a  solution  that  will  for- 
ever end  the  scandal  of  ChrlstOMloea  at  an 
ancient  and  great  people  beln|r  driven  forth 
to  haunt  the  oorrklon  of  time  as  ghosts  and 
beggars  and  to  wander  about  ■•  walls  tn 
every  storm  that  Mows* 

Open  tbe  doors  of  the  Holy  Land  to  Its 
children  > 

In  this  exalted  hour,  when  the  vIctorloUB 
American  and  British  Armies  are  battling  on 
the  Continent  of  BUrope  and  the  oaalaught 
of  the  United  Nations  Is  provlBg  IrrsaletMe. 
I  sppeal  to  yon.  Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  to  lead  the  moral  offensive  agabMl 
this  cold-blooded  massacre  as  you  have  led 
the  military  offensive  agakaat  brutal  ag- 
gression. 

Only  then  we  shall  bs  ahla  to  say  "Our 
hands  have  not  shed  this  blood." 

Pnaas  van  Paasssn. 


i 


Ceoffrest'  War  Jab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFfUSUEMTATTVCB 

Friday.  September  17. 1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  lea^ 
to  extend  my  remArkB  in  the  Rccxmb,  I 
Include  the  foDowing  editorial  tnm  the 
Akron  Beacon-Journal  of  September  14, 
1943: 

oomsbbbb'  wsa  torn 

Congress  returns  to  work  today  to  tackle 
tbe  greatest  and  most  important  assignments 
ever  handed  the  legislative  bodies. 

On  the  war  front  the  representatives  of  tbe 
people  must  maintain  the  supply  of  men 
and  materials  necessary  to  win  the  war,  and 
must  also  levy  taxes  to  pey  for  It. 

Or  the  home  front  tbey  are  confronted 
with  the  problems  of  manpower,  Inflatioo, 
domestic  shortages,  price  control,  labor  legia- 
lation,  and  a  doaen  other  taves  that  are  all 
political  blockbusters. 

Theirs  is  the  task,  too,  of  laying  the 
groundwork  for  peace,  of  charting,  at  least  In 
preliminary  stages,  the  future  course  ot  tiM 
Nation  in  world  affairs.  They  most  look  for- 
ward to  post-war  reconversfcMi  of  li 
rehabilitation  of  soldiers  and  ctvUtass. 
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As  each  of  these  issues  is  brought  Into  the 
sp  .tight  of  discussion  It  will  be  analysed 
and  evalua'.rd.  But  until  the  individual  mer- 
its of  the  various  programs  have  been  thor- 
cughly  aired  pro  and  con  it  is  premature  to 
praise  o'  tc   criticize  them. 

The  Important  fact  that  every  Congressman 
•ho'ild  realize  Is — 

This  Is  your  war  Job.  The  Nation — the  sol- 
dier abroad  and  the  workers  at  home— ex- 
pect you  to  deliver  the  goods.  The  same  rules 
that  apply  to  every  war  factory  also  apply  to 
Congress. 

Absenteeism  cuts  production  In  war  plants. 
It  also  will  Impair  production  In  Congress. 
Its  ycur  Job  to  be  at  your  desk,  at  ycur  com- 
ml'.iee  meetings.    The  vacation  Is  over. 

Th're  isn't  time  for  demagogery  and  po- 
litical harangues.  The  people  are  more  In- 
terested In  production  than  in  politics. 
Speeches  may  lock  good  In  the  Congressional 
KECor^o.  but  unlci^s  they  contribute  materially 
to  the  topic  under  discussion,  constituents  are 
likely   to  regard    them   as  wasted   eflfort. 

Cooperation  Is  necessary.  Compromise 
may  prevent  needless  delay.  The  4-month 
battle  over  pay-as-you-go  legislation  in  the 
last  session  is  an  example  of  refusal  of  either 
side  to  concede.  But  the  ultimate  result  was 
a  compromise.  Meanwhile,  other  important 
legislation  was  postp>onfd. 

The  administration  has  given  some  indica- 
tion that  it  will  submit  proposals  to  Congress 
for  approval,  abandoning,  perhaps,  its  former 
tactics  of  demanding  .enactment  of  its  pro- 
grams tntscc  or  not  at  all.  If  the  administra- 
tion is  willing  to  co.-perate.  Congress  can 
reciprocate  to  the  advantage  of  the  country. 

The  responsibility  rtstlng  upon  this  Ccn- 
gre.-s  cannot  be  minimized.  It  must  keep 
pice  with  our  fighting  armies.  The  successes 
abroad  must  be  matched  by  victories  in 
Washington. 


Religion,  Labor,  and  the  Common  Good 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or   AUiBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV^ES 

Friday.  September  17.  1943 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tho 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  A.  P.  Whitney,  president.  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  entitled 
"Relipion.  Labor,  and  the  Common 
Good."  at  mass  meeting  of  religion  and 
labor  council,  Dayton,  Ohio.  September 
5,  1943: 

I  want  to  begin  my  remarks  today  with 
a  personal  confession.  When  I  received  youf 
invitation  to  address  you  on  this  occasion 
and  on  tliis  subject.  I  accepted  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  humility.  When  you  asked  me 
to  talk  on  religion,  labor,  and  the  com- 
mon good,  you  were  giving  a  layman  a 
very  large  order  Indeed.  This  triple  subject 
calls  for  a  discussion  of  theology,  economics 
and  their  relatlon.ship  to  ethics,  subjects 
upon  which  wiser  men  than  I  have  written 
thousands  of  bonks  and  delivered  millions  of 
•ermonj  and  lectures.  By  combining  the 
three  In  the  scope  of  a  single  discussion,  it 
accma  that  you  required  that  I  point  out.  I 
And,  the  prlTM:lple  of  unity  amona  them:  add 
nrllgton  to  labor  and  obtain  a  sum  which  we 
•all  th«  eommon  food 

That  I  pamamM  no  high  nf»4Unti\e  6pzt*^ 
Is  0«moatica  an4  phituw/phy  aMi  batr  tttjl  i 


been  ordained  to  preach.  Is,  however,  not 
the  sole  reason  for  my  timidity.  Every  man, 
whatever  his  training  or  vocation  In  life,  is 
a  phlloeopher  and  an  economist  by  intel- 
lectual and  physical  necessity,  and  every 
man  must  acquire  an  idea  of  the  final  cause 
and  the  ultimate  meaning  of  human  exist- 
ence, whether  he  be  a  doctor  of  philoscpliy 
or  of  divinity,  or  only  a  labor  skate.  Even 
my  circuit-rider  father,  other-worldly  a.-;  he 
was.  in  the  course  of  providing  for  a  family 
of  five  children,  had  to  be  an  economist  of 
a  sort  between  his  sermons. 

Humility  and  doubt  are  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  for  the  arrogant  and  the  smug  learn 
nothing.  These  are  disquieting  times  for 
those  who  are  proud  and  complacent  in  their 
opinions.  These  are  days  of  uncertainty  for 
e\en  the  wisest  of  us.  Civilization  seems  to 
have  reached  in  the  years  of  our  generation 
one  of  those  epothal  points  In  its  develop- 
ment where  many  formerly  accepted  truths 
and  values  seem  no  longer  to  meet,  if  you 
please,  the  requirements  of  the  common 
good. 

Within  the  life  span  of  all  of  us  who  are 
In  this  room.  Christians  have  murdered  each 
other  wholesale  In  two  world  wars,  and  we 
have  experienced  an  Interim  of  a  piecarious 
peace,  where  Christians  permitted  their 
brothers  to  suffer  agonies  of  mass  unemploy- 
ment, to  waste  and  to  rot  in  hung-r  and  dis- 
ease. 

Our  generation  has  livtj  under  economic 
institutions  Justified  by  economic  and  social 
theories  which  Just  didn't  work  out  for  the 
common  good — at  least  for  any  sane,  com- 
mon-sense concept  on  of  the  common  good. 
Through  these  Irrational  years  we  have  held 
formally  to  an  ethical  religious  system  which 
has  had  too  little  practical  effect  upon  a 
physical  cnvlronmrnt  wherein  the  ma£.=es  of 
mankind  have  endured  lives  of  t-^rror  and 
suffering  and  privation. 

The  universally  accepted  Idea  of  the  com- 
mon good,  the  good  life,  has  somehow  been 
divorced  from  practice  In  human  society:  v.e 
invoke  Deity  and  call  upon  h'lman  beings  to 
act  like  human  beings  and  Christians — yet 
we  tolerate,  aye.  we  construct  and  defend  eco- 
nomic and  social  Institutions  which  seem  to 
require  that  men  n-.ust  practice  deceit  and 
swindle,  robbery  and  pillage,  per.-ecution  and 
wholesale  murder  as  a  cordition  of  their  phys- 
ical existence. 

Do  not  infer  that  I  am  d:?nouncirg  religion. 
my  friends.  What  I  say  Is  not  new,  and  the 
situation  I  descri»:e  Is  not  new.  If  this  be  an 
attack  upon  religion  and  its  concept  of  the 
common  good,  then  we  mit'ht  as  well  ex- 
purgate the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah  frcm  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Sermon  on  thf  Mount 
from  the  New. 

All  over  the  world  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  revolting  against  this  Insanity.  a';ainst 
the=e  cruel  and  inexplicable  contradictions. 
which  deny  them  not  only  food  but  deprives 
them  also  of  that  peace  cf  mmd  and  spirit, 
which  is  also  necessiu-y  to  the  gccd  life  This 
revolt  has  taken  numerous  forms.  Tliere  Is 
the  revolt  against  private  property  ar.d  tl^e 
profit  system  itself,  which  occurred  In  Ru.«sla. 
In  Italy  and  Germany  under  totalitarian 
leadership  the  middle  clas.ses  and  capltal'sts 
revolted  against  the  republic  and  «cug;it  solu- 
tion in  a  world  war  of  conquest.  In  this 
country,  among  others,  we  have  seen  thl«  re- 
volt against  this  intolerable  situation  in  the 
New  Deal  and  the  tremendous  gro'vth  of  the 
organized  labor  movement  during  the  last  lo 
years.  In  those  ccuntrles  v.here  si^clril  up- 
heavals came,  they  have  In  notable  instances 
been  attended  by  antlrellglcus  drmon.t!rra- 
tl^na,  with  violence  against  religious  ira/iers 
and  church  property.  In  our  own  rountrv.  nn 
the  labor  movptnent  greiv.  c)iurf>ir/,*'n  i.nv* 
bren  nvrtipA  to  r^;fr>plMl'  of  a  watiii  k  p^pulnr 
lt»urMt  In  rtlifion  and  tu  ueu\ntP». 


Altl.ou.;h  what  I  have  said  implies  a  criti- 
cism cf  cur  religious  leadership  and  institu- 
tions, I  am  not  one  of  tliose  who  In  recoiling 
from  tl.c  sorry  mess  society  is  In,  deny  God 
and  diravow  the  basic  faith  and  ethics  of 
Christianity.  There  are  those  who  assert  that 
religious  Ideals  are  nothing  and  material 
things  are  all.  ard  argue  that  to  make  man 
and  his  society  hotter,  we  must  change  the 
society,  alter  tb.e  environment,  and  do  less 
preaching.  While  I  agree  that  religious  Ideals 
of  pro  ress  will  not  acquire  vitality  in  a 
social  framework  of  a  pig  sty,  these  material- 
ists have  never  been  able  to  explain  whence 
and  how  came  their  ideas  which  Inspire  and 
move  them  to  change  the  material  world  for 
the  better.  That  Is  a  question  they  cannot 
answer. 

But  there  is  another  equally  pertinent 
question  that  tho^e  of  us  who  profess  these 
ideals  must  answer,  and  it  Is  this,  my  friends: 
Why  have  not  we  and  our  religious  institu- 
tions been  moved  to  take  practical  measures 
to  correct  this  physical  environment  In  which 
men  must  sm  to  avoid  starvation?  Is  there 
anytliing  in  the  confession  of  a  faith  and  an 
Ideal  of  a  better  world,  the  common  good, 
that  wou'd  disqualify  us  to  work  and  act  to 
attain  it?  Can  an  Ideal  be  so  lofty,  so  fine, 
.so  pure,  that  It  would  be  defiled  if  we  used  a 
spade  or  a  shovel  or  cast  a  ballot,  or  even 
seized  a  bayonet  to  effectuate  or  defend  it? 
Is  reli.sicu.s  contemplation  only  an  escape 
from  tiie  sordid,  burdensome,  and  sometimes 
sarriflcial  rerpcnsibilities  of  the  world? 

I  know  that  ycu  of  this  group  here  have 
given  an  emphatic  answer  to  this  question 
v.hich  I  have  stated  In  a  number  of  ways. 
You  have  ;  nswered  It  lust  as  Jesus  Christ 
an-we:ed  It.  whfn  He  drove  the  money- 
changers frcm  the  temple,  when  He  healed 
the  bjd'rs  of  tliose  who  were  sick  as  well  as 
preached  to  them,  when  He  fed  the  hungry- 
with  bread  and  fish.  That  is  why  I  feel  hon- 
ored to  be  with  ycu  today. 

The  common  people  of  the  industrialized 
countries  have  found  In  the  organized  labor 
movement  an  instrument  for  the  attainment 
of  this  ideal  of  the  common  good.  While 
or^qanlzed  labor  Is  a  lay  movement,  the  Chris- 
tian Ideal  of  the  common  good  is  implicit 
In  its  aim.  I  do  not  think  that  the  great 
bociv  of  organized  labor  in  the  democracies 
1.5  atheistic  or  antireligious  In  Its  philosophy. 
Oreanized  labor  merely  seeks  to  be  effective 
In  a  field  of  practical  m.atcrial  affairs  where 
relieicus  influence  as  such  has  not  been  found 
adequite  Labor  feels  that  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  a  full  life  for  living  peo- 
ple and  God's  fullest  blessing,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  the  first  is  part  of  the  second. 

La'oor  unions  have  neglected  the  religious 
arprct  of  their  program.  I  think,  for  two  rea- 
sons, because  religious  leadership  has  neg- 
lected labors  interests,  and  many  workers 
renprocate  with  a  similar  lack  of  interest  in 
reli'-ious  affairs.  The  average  union  member- 
ship cuts  across  many  sects  and  creeds. 
Hence  the  schooling  in  religious  tolerance 
which  a  man  receives  in  the  labor  movement 
works  against  religious  education  within  the 
unions.  Very  seldom  will  a  member  or  offi- 
cer discuss  relisrious  problems  in  connection 
with  union  work  and  program.  This  is  be- 
cause none  feels  qualified  to  attempt  such 
discussion,  fearing  he  may  arouse  disruptive 
sectarian    controversy. 

A  movement  such  as  yours  should  go  far 
toward  bringing  the  labor  movement  and  re- 
liclon  clnrer  together,  laying  the  basis  for 
cooperation.  If  rrllKiou.s  leaders  lend  asslst- 
anf  e  to  lahor.  worker.?  will  Inevitably  take  a 
moro  lively  interest  In  the  churche;*:  If  a 
pren'-her.  ft  prl'st,  a  rabbi,  and  a  Christian 
S^tfnt)';t  readrr  ran  nit  down  together  and 
work  out  a  nor).<t#Tf,iriBn  rellglrru*  upp^-al  to 
Iiil>,r  fhffp  )«  f,i  fpflaon  to  be)l«>v#i  «h«t  tP' 
HififuMy  itntufii  Ittymftt  In  Ut«  ttttikn  Vt 
\»\nit  Will  tuA  t<"^p'Jtt4l, 
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In  both  domalnp  of  thinking  and  activity 
we  have  much  to  gain  by  a  closer  unity  be- 
tween organized  religion  and  organized  labor. 
The  basis  of  such  a  unity,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned but  not  described.  Is  not  artificial.  We 
find  it  in  a  common  ethical  goal.  That  goal  is 
described  as  simple  Justice  among  men,  and 
the  assertion  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
individual.  Any  religion  which  looks  to  this 
goal  and  teaches  this  credo  is  a  natural  friend 
and  ally  of  labor. 

In  claiming  this  high  ethical  aim  for  labor, 
I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  man  is  Inher- 
ently virtuous  because  he  works  for  wages  and 
belongs  to  a  union,  that  he  is  nobler  than 
other  men.  Labor  as  a  social  movement,  its 
philosophy  and  Its  program.  Is  the  greatest 
historical  force  for  progress  toward  the  com- 
mon good,  because  by  circumstance  of  the 
worker's  position  In  the  economic  scheme  of 
things,  it  must  be  so.  Historically  it  Is  labor, 
the  worker*,  who  have  been  the  unique  vic- 
tims of  exploitation  and  oppression  and  in- 
justice and  wars.  It  is  natural  that  a  class 
which  suffers  most  from  economic  exploita- 
tion will  strive  to  remove  the  system  of  the 
exploiter;  it  is  Inevitable  that  the  oppressed 
will  attain  a  first  conception  of  freedom  and 
feel  an  Impulse  to  fight  for  it,  that  those  who 
suffer  injustice  will  dream  of  Justice  and  pur- 
sue It,  and  that  those  who  must  fight  the 
wars  and  pay  for  them  will  lead  in  the  fight 
for  decent  and  a  dtirable  peace. 

One  needs  -be  no  romantic  friend  of  the 
underdog  or  emotional  sjrmpathirer  with 
labor  to  comprehend  the  nattira!  logic  which 
allots  to  the  lalwr  movement  the  leading  role 
In  this  epochal  battle  for  democracy,  of 
which  the  vast  military  operations  through- 
out the  world  today  are  but  a  phase.  Labor's 
social  position  thrusts  upon  It  the  necessity, 
and  out  of  this  necessity  has  been  bom  the 
determination  and  the  courage,  to  win  this 
fight.  Any  social  or  political  group  who  may 
think  so  superficially  as  to  believe  that  the 
Fascist  movement,  which  has  spread  Its  blight 
throughout  civilization,  can  be  beaten  back 
and  that  a  democratic  peace  can  be  won 
without  fullest  utilization  of  the  free  labor 
movements  of  the  world,  is  making  a  fatal 
mistake.  Without  the  democratic  participa- 
tion of  labor,  physical  and  moral,  the  fight  to 
defend  and  extend  democracy  will  be  lost. 
The  statesmen  and  diplomats  of  the  Allies 
must  not  forget  that.  Our  appeasers  and 
compromisers — and  there  are  still  many  in 
high  places  In  the  democracies — Ijefore  they 
undertake  to  erase  labor  from  the  blueprints 
of  victory  and  the  post-war  world,  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  they  can't  have  democ- 
racy without  democrats. 

As  I  Jotted  down  these  thoughts  for  this 
Labor  Sunday  address,  I  recalled  a  similar 
statement  as  to  labor's  place  in  society's  de- 
sign for  progress  uttered  40  years  ago  last 
July  4th  by  one  who  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
humanitarian  America  has  produced  in  our 
time,  the  late  Clarence  S.  Darrow.  I  knew 
Mr.  Darrow  Intimately  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  that  speech,  the 
rough  draft  edited  in  his  own  handwriting, 
I  was  a  young  man  then,  but  I  have  cher- 
ished that  manuscript  through  all  these 
years.  What  Darrow  said  in  Toungstown 
on  that  Fourth  of  July  is  as  applicable  today 
as  it  was  40  years  ago,  because  it  expressed 
with  such  moving  eloquence  that  spirit  of 
mankind  which  has  been  the  mainspring 
of  all  progress  toward  the  Ideal  of  "liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,"  a  spirit  as  yoimg 
as  the  great  heart  and  soul  of  Darrow. 

Mr.  Darrow  professed  no  religion,  but  I 
Have  a  pw»on«l,  though  perhaps  unortho- 
dox, faith  that  When  the  immortal  Darrow 
eomee  face  to  f»oe  with  a  Ju«t  Ood.  there 
win  be  a  mutual  rMof;ntflon  1  Juat  went 
to  qtMrte  yott  mmu>  linee  ot  that  T<rung«iown 
•ddreM; 

"The  nattif Hi  rmurttrrm  nf  i  h#  fJnfted  9t.et«* 
ttmv  phm  luUi  th«  Uinto*  >4  »  few  ni^n  with' 


out  altering  a  line  of  the  written  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  or  the  Constitution 
that  our  fathers  meant  should  protect  and 
guarantee  liberty  and  equality  to  all  cit- 
izens of  the  land,"  Mr.  Darrow  said,  "be- 
cause with  greater  liberty  has  come  greater 
opportunity  to  amass  wealth  and  exploit  the 
poor  aixl  to  cubjugate  the  land. 

"Against  this  great  centralized  power  the 
labor  unions  have  offered  almost  the  only 
organized  resistance,  the  only  substantial 
protection  against  the  monopolization  of  the 
earth. 

"Labor  has  learned  that  while  capital  is 
organized  in  every  branch  of  activity,  while 
it  has  taken  to  Itself  in  a  constantly  larger 
way  all  the  natural  opportunities  from  which 
wealth  is  created  and  all  the  machines  by 
which  wealth  is  made,  there  is  no  way  to  pro- 
test Its  rights  except  by  countercombina- 
tions  in  return. 

'  "Apprehensive  people  too  often  forget  that 
excepting  for  the  labor  combination  there 
would  be  no  powerful  force  against  wealth 
and  greed.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
history  of  trade -unionisni  has  taught  that 
without  the  organization  of  the  craft,  the 
great  body  of  workmen,  divorced  from  the 
soil,  divorced  from  their  tools,  would  be  the 
helpless  prey  of  that  class  of  men  who  rec- 
ognize no  Cod  but  gold. 

"These  great  combinations  of  labor  stand 
for  the  right  of  mankind  against  the  power 
of  wealth;  they  stand  for  the  claim  that 
individuals  are  noore  than  dollars,  that  com- 
binations of  men  are  more  sacred  than  vol- 
umes of  figures  representing  the  clearing 
houses  and  the  hanks." 

My  friends,  we  meet  here  on  the  eve  of 
the  sixty-second  annual  Labor  Day  observ- 
ance in  America.  We  are  gathered  here  at  the 
close  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  democratic 
frustration  and  defeat.  While  democracy,  as 
represented  by  th  -  labor  movement  and  peo- 
ple of  good  will,  has  made  important  galna 
in  the  two  great  Engli^ -speaking  nations 
during  this  period,  these  gains  must  be  ap- 
I>raised  for  what  they  are :  merely  local  demo- 
cratic victories  in  a  world-wide  counter  revol- 
lutlon  against  democracy. 

This  Is  a  time  wher.  we  must  look  history 
straight  in  the  eye.  We  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  demcxrratic  revolution  which 
began  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  stopped 
in  its  tracks  in  the  decades  following  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  More  than  a  century  has 
passed  and  still  democracy  and  its  benefits 
are  unknown  to  a  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ples who  inhabit  the  earth. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  First  World 
War  was  not  a  war  for  democracy  but  essen- 
tially one  to  defend  the  status  quo.  which, 
even  in  the  countries  of  the  so-called  AUled 
democracies,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
The  peace  treaty  after  the  war,  and  the 
economic  dislocations  which  restilted  from 
It,  aroused  the  democratic  protest  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  The  great  demcx;ra- 
cles  did  not  accept  the  Christian  responsibili- 
ties which  victory  had  thrust  upon  them  and 
go  to  the  defense  of  oppressed  peoples.  We 
stood  aside;  we  maneuvered  for  advantage 
in  a  system  of  power  politics,  and  permitted 
large  sections  of  the  masses  to  turn  In  eon- 
fusion  and  desperation  to  falae  prophets  of 
fascism.  They  were  betrayed  by  the  faltering 
representatives  of  the  ideal  erf  the  eommon 
good.  Thay  did  not  stop  with  denouncing 
merely  Its  representatives:  They  denied  de- 
mocracy itself:  tbey  abandoned  the  Meal; 
they  cursed  both  Ood  and  man — In  fact,  they 
went  berserk. 

On  October  93,  lf33,  fmi  11  yeare  ago, 
MusfK^tnl  marehed  on  Home  end  set  the 
toreh  to  western  demoeraey.  In  itie  nest 
deeade,  wtiile  tffjHomete  of  the  tfttnumrtim 
fnmttbed  jrimM  ptatHtidM  antf  Mrteltwd  tlte 
mm\4.  itie  Are  tpr—A  <o  Oertmwf  Thie 
anarfhjr  tu  the  mtmi  fave  ihe  tleiug  pt/wer 


of  a  feudal  barbarism  Ita  advan-age  In  the 
Orient.  In  1031  the  Japanese  war  lords  in- 
vaded Manchuria,  and  2  years  later  their 
armies  had  marched  into  the  Province  of 
Jehol,  and  the  oonqueat  and  murder  of  the 
Chinese  people  had  begtm.  The  democraciea 
stood  by. 

Two  years  later,  in  1033.  Hitler  ascended  to 
power  In  Germany  and  begnn  his  plana  for 
world  conquest.  On  March  7,  1035,  he  broke 
the  Locarno  Pact,  and  marched  his  legions 
into  the  Rhlneland.  Within  leaa  than  2 
years  the  Rome  and  Berlin  Axis  was  formed. 
The  democracies  stood  by. 

In  1936  MtBBollnl  Invaded  and  overraa 
Ethiopia,  while  Hitler  prepared  for  the  next 
move  in  his  world-wide  program  of  plunder. 
The  spring  of  1988  saw  the  Nasi  invasion  <A 
Austria;  and  in  the  autumn  the  world  wit- 
nessed the  rape  of  CBechaalovakia.  "Hie 
democracies  again  stood  by.  They  not  only 
stood  by — they  signed  the  Munich  pact,  as- 
senting to  their  own  execution. 

September  1,  1939,  brought  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion of  Poland,  when,  at  long  last,  the  scales 
fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  blind  men  of  Munich. 

The  World  War  followed,  and  in  the  courae 
of  the  next  2  years,  democracy  paid,  In  de- 
feat after  defeat,  for  the  blindness  of  that 
pre-Munlch  leadership.  On  April  9, 1940.  the 
Nazi  war  machine  rolled  over  Denmark  and 
Norway,  encountering  little  more  than  token 
resistance.  In  May,  the  Nazi  hordes  over- 
ran Belgium  and  Holland  and  on  June  IT 
Invaded  Prance.  By  June  28,  the  French 
armistice  had  been  signed,  and  the  greatest 
European  democracy  lay  prostrate  under  the 
iron  heel  of  the  German  dictator. 

The  democracies  stood  by  once  again  be- 
cause they  had  to  stand  by.  Left  unprepar- 
ed both  in  a  military  way  tmd  ideologically, 
they  were  helpless.  So  1  year  later  on  June 
22,  1941,  Hitler  marched  Into  Russia,  after  the 
invasion  of  Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  and  hts 
successful  infiltration  into  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries. The  conquest  of  western  Europe 
was  complete.  The  democracies  were  help- 
less because  still  unprepared. 

On  December  7,  1941,  the  Japanese  bombed 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  United  States,  which 
had  bad  its  share  in  this  war  guilt  by  default, 
was  at  war. 

So  completely  unprepared  was  our  own 
Nation  that  during  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
the  Japanese  accomplished  the  conquest  of 
all  the  Pacific  coast  lands  of  Asia  and  the  en- 
tire Island  area  south  of  that  continent. 

This  was  the  situation  toward  the  dose  of 
1942,  and  when  I  said,  my  friends,  that  we  are 
now  nearlng  the  close  of  a  25-year  period  of 
world-wide  democratic  retreat  I  did  not  exag- 
gerate. 

So  ineflfective  were  the  democracies  in  their 
efforts  to  dam  the  onrushing  current  of  totali- 
tarian aggression,  that  the  Nazi  and  Fascist 
propaganda  agencies  were  able  to  spread  de- 
featism among  us  with  the  very  plausible 
argument  that  something  in  the  ideological 
core  of  democracy  Itself  had  destroyed  demo- 
cratic desire  for  freedom  and  the  ability  to 
fight  for  it.  Democracy  as  a  principle,  a  way 
of  life,  was  ridiculed  as  a  decadent  Ideal,  as 
no  longer  valid  in  a  modern  world. 

Events  of  the  last  year,  however,  have  given 
the  He  to  that  charge.  In  the  southwest 
Padflc  the  Japanese  are  In  slow  retavat,  hav- 
ing suffered  defeat  after  defeat,  before  Atia- 
trallan  and  American  foreee.  On  tbe  Russian 
front  the  Naais  are  flectaff  before  ttie  armed 
might  of  an  aroussd  Rtiaslan  people.  The 
last  total lurlan  soldier  has  been  poshed  from 
the  shores  of  Afrlea  and  Slefly,  and  tbe  demo 
eratie  invaeion  of  totalNaflMi  Biirope  le 
tmfflinent,  Mtisec^inl.  tbe  Iral  dl«UM«r.  if 
ottt 

When  ttarr  0<m4}Im1«  and  the  reeent  Vlr« 
ginio  Oayda  fhaffenned  the  deiwo— <K  Mtod 
and  <iti4*Hloned  demoereef  e  eMdtNf  iMi  will 
\4i  ikUfvive.  tit}4  w)»«n  the  A«ie  fowen  put  \m 
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motion  th^ir  scheme  of  world  conquest  with 
this  belief,  thpy  committed  for  all  the  world 
a  traplc,  and  for  themselvea  a  fatal  error. 
Thev  marie  their  fal!?»  conclusion  on  the  per- 
formance of  cur  diplomats,  and  the  appeasers 
in  hi^h  plac-^s.  with  whom  they  had  bten 
dealing  But  they  fcrfot  the  people.  They 
forpot  the  people,  because  they  did  not  un- 
derstand the  natvire  of  the  democratic  Ideal. 
Tliey  underrated  certain  powerful  factors  in 
th^ir  ca'cuaiions 

Thry  forgot  that  the  desire  for  freedom, 
evidenced  ev\->n  In  the  conduct  of  lower  ani- 
nia;s.  IS  in.stinctlve  In  the  human  race,  as 
Instinctive  a*  the  will  to  live.  They  fori^ot 
that  mans  Intclloctual  nature  demands  It 
for  Its  c.vn  !n  r.nsic  good,  and  by  the  logic 
of  Itx  conrep; ion.  that  one  man  mu.«t  de- 
mand It  for  another.  They  forpot  that  this 
preai  truth  had  for  nearly  two  mlUenlums 
be.Mi  en.'-hrlned  In  the  religious  and  moral 
be'lefs  of  Chnsrian-Hebralc  civilization,  that 
It  wa.s  a  hcrl"at;e  too  o!d  and  too  sacred  to 
be  dtstroyed  by  military  conquest.  They 
forgot  that  the  far-flung  labor  movements 
In  the  great  Indusirial  democracies  were  a 
powerful  and  sljn'ficant  manifestation  of 
democracy  in  the  economic  life  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  hence  a  major  factor  In  a  ma- 
chine-made war  production,  which  would  In 
la-'t  analysis  be  the  cierj5ive  elemint  in  the 
repulbe  of  this  meclianized  assault  they  had 
unleashed  upon  civili.-'ntlon.  They  forgot 
that  the  pcpu'ation  of  the  earth  was  too 
numerous  for  them  to  kill,  that  you  could 
not  conquer  the  human  heart  as  long  as  It 
bea's  In  their  frenzied  determination  they 
preferred  to  discount  that  which  they  de- 
spise d. 

Is  it  for  these  reasons  that  wherever  you 
have  seen  Faicist  dictatorships  in  power,  you 
ha%e  seen  them  In  their  true  character,  as  the 
sworn  enemies  of  both  organized  religion  and 
organized  labor? 

They  have  tried  to  destroy  both  religion 
and  labor  because,  with  a  certain  madman's 
cunning  they  reccgn.zed  In  the  iiiatliutlons 
and  principles  of  both,  this  hand-and-glove 
Identity  of  purpose,  with  which  fa.scism  by 
Its  very  character  Is  at  war.  They  had  to 
declare  war  on  free  labor  and  free  worship 
becau<^e  theirs  wa.s  a  war  to  en.slave  the  body 
of  man  and  destoy  the  sovereignty  of  the 
human  soul. 

So  we  here  and  all  over  the  free  world  are 
Aroused  and  resolved — millions  of  us.  with 
other  millions  who  now  chained  In  prisons 
and  choied  to  silence  by  this  new  unhuman 
tyranny,  will  rise  to  Join  us  on  the  day  of 
their  deliverance. 

Today  we  are  able  to  stand  up  against  the 
Axis  Powers,  gathering  strength  as  we  fight 
and  as  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  Issue  that 
confronts  us.  We  challenge  with  a  new  con- 
fidence the  Axis  governments.  We  say  to 
th^  Nazis  and  the  Junkers  of  Germany,  to  the 
Fascist  blackshlrts  of  Italy,  and  to  the  war 
clique  of  Imperial  Japan: 

"Ycu  have  declared  war  on  mankind,  hence 
there  is  no  Justification  for  your  existence. 
Your  existence,  moreover,  threatens  ours. 
You  threaten  our  very  lives  and  all  that  life 
means:  Our  liberty,  our  peace,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  We  Intend  to  destroy  you. 
"You  have  glorified  war  and  conquest  and 
constructed  robot  governments  designated 
especially  and  solely  for  these  ends.  You 
have  surprised,  stabbed  In  the  back,  and 
murdered  peaceful  peoples,  who  were  not 
prepared  to  oppose  you  because,  too  late,  they 
understood  your  criminal  purpose.  But  the 
hour  of  your  day  of  destiny  is  now  getting 
late.  Your  sun  is  still  up  but  the  shadows 
lengthen.  Your  sun  Is  setting.  The  night 
will  come,  when  that  dream  of  world  mastery 
you  had  will  be  transformed  to  become  the 
nightmare  of  your  own  disaster. 
"We.  not  you,  will  face  the  dawn." 
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OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17.  1943 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  address  of  Jud^e 
J.  F.  T.  O'Connor  on  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  German  entry  into  Poland, 
over  Station  KPAS.  Pasadena,  Calif., 
Wednesday,  September  1.  1943. 

Four  years  ago  today.  September  1.  1939 
Hitler's  Nazi  tioops  invaded  Poland,  while 
Rus.«!a  struck  from  the  we^t  and  the  un- 
sympathetic Balkaru;  to  the  south,  frie.idly 
to  Ru.ssia,  were  claiming  neutrality.  This 
small  country,  less  in  area  than  the  Slate 
cf  California  but  with  five  times  the  popula- 
tion, found  Itself  in  an  iron  vise.  clo.'=ine  upon 
It.  between  the  two  greatest  mechanized 
armies  ever  assembled  on  this  earth  Two 
Aiemy  countries  with  a  combined  populntion 
of  approximately  280.000.000  people  and  a 
combined  area  of  over  9.000.000  square 
miles — against  a  small  country  with  3.5,000.- 
000  people  and  150.000  square  miles  In  area. 
Never  In  all  history  was  there  such  an  uii- 
equal  conflict,  not  even  the  historic  bittle 
of  the  courageous  Belgian.'  in  August  1914 
could  compare  with  Poland's  plight.  Po- 
land's defenseless  cities  were  bombed  from 
the  air,  her  homes  destroyed,  her  people  ma- 
chine-gunned in  the  streets,  en  the  road?  and 
In  the  fleld.s  because  they  dared  to  resist — 
dared  to  defend  their  hemes  and  the  honor 
of  th'^lr  women.  For  27  days  the  Poles  re- 
fused to  surrender  even  in  the  face  of  such 
o%erwhclmlng  odds.  Twenty-.seven  days- 
never-to-be-forgotten  days,  which  will  live 
forever  in  tne  Polish  history! 

Russia,  by  a  treaty  signed  with  Poland  on 
July  30,  1941.  yielded  the  territory  taken  from 
Poland  by  the  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Germany  on  September  30.  1939.  This  was 
the  fourth  partition  of  Poland  in  her  long. 
glorious,  yet  tragic  history.  The  Nazi  oc- 
cupied territory  of  Poland  spells  one  of  the 
greatest  tales  of  horror,  destruction,  perse- 
cution, mass  murder,  torture,  and  personal 
violations  worse  than  death,  ever  written  in 
any  language  by  any  people.  The  civilized 
world  thrilled  when  the  pronouncement  came 
from  Quebec  last  week  by  authority  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Chu.'-chlil 
that  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  ac;unst 
Poland  and  the  other  Invaded  countries 
would  be  punished  and  that  reliable  and  au- 
thenticated evidence  had  been  secured  nam- 
ing the  criminals. 

Some  Poles  fortunately  escaped  from  the 
Nazi  reign  of  terror,  deported  from  Russian 
Poland  to  Siberia  in  February  1940.  to  Join 
their  husbands,  fathers,  and  male  relatives. 
mostly  Polish  officers  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Russians.  These  Polish  fighting  men  Joined 
the  Allies,  comprising  a  valuable  unit  of 
75,000  men  In  the  Middle  East  under  Gen- 
eral Anders.  The  story  of  their  gallantry  and 
heroism  will  rank  with  those  of  Poland's 
greatest  heroes.  The  Russian  Government 
permitted  the  refugees  to  leave  Siberia  when 
the  soldiers  went  to  the  front.  The  long 
Journey  was  commenced  in  October  1941. 
The  tired  refugees  walked  until  exhausted. 
but  they  never  lost  faith  and  each  nisht 
thanked  God  for  their  deliverance.  Now 
and  then  a  few  carts  and.  Infrequently,  a 
train  helped  to  carry  their  belongings.    Fi- 


nally they  reached  As'r.ikhan  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  where,  after  weeks  of 
waiting  they  tailed  for  Enzell,  and  then,  in 
truck?  provided  -by  the  British  Army,  to 
Tehran,   The  cnpitul. 

The  refugees,  tired,  sick,  and  despondent, 
yet  gratified  for  their  deliverance,  found  food, 
rest,  and  comfort,  the  first  in  many  weeks, 
furnished  by  the  Ameilcan  and  British  Red 
Cross.  The  scarcity  of  food,  the  lack  of 
medical  supplies,  made  temporary  residence 
in  Iran  impossible.  Where  to  go  m  a  war- 
torn  world?  No  European  country  had  an 
abundance  of  food  whether  at  war  or  not. 
lo  live  in  a  subjugated  country  meant  not 
only  starvation  but  invited  death  from  Nazi 
guns.  The  Republic  of  Mexico  Invited  ths 
refugees  to  their  country.  Tiie  problem  of 
transportation  seemed  not  only  difficult  but 
Impossible  to  solve — the  land  of  peace  and 
plenty  was  thou.^ai.d-  of  miles  away.  It  was 
at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  The  Briiish  Army 
came  to  the  rescue  apaln.  and  trvic'r^s  were 
provided.  The  refugees,  after  much  suffer- 
ing and  sickness  and  weeks  of  travel,  reached 
Karachi.  India,  then  on  to  Bombay,  where 
endless  days  of  waiting  made  many  despond- 
ent. No  words  can  express  the  Joy  of  these 
homeless  pecple  when  the  news  c.-me  that 
an  American  transport  would  take  703  of 
them  to  New  Z'jaland.  A  del.ay  of  three 
weck.s  was  not  unwelcome  amid  the  friend  y 
and  hospitable  New  Ztalanders,  where  good 
food,  warm  clothing,  and  medicine  for  the 
sick  were  supplied  Again  came  the  news 
that  an  American  transport  carrying  wound- 
ed .soldiers  could  take  the  little  colony  to 
America.  The  tran.spf>rt  steamed  into  the 
harbor  of  San  Pedro  after  a  stormy  voyaee. 
Arrival  time  was  a  military  secret,  and  day 
after  day  passed  with  only  a  limitless  hor- 
izon suriound.ns  the  lonely  and  fearful  pa^- 
sencrers.  At  night  the  transport  was  dark- 
ened— Japanese  submarines  lurked  in  her 
pathway— a  transport  with  wounded  heroes 
01  the  war.  helpless  to  strike  back,  old  men, 
women,  an'!  cluklren.  was  a  most  desired 
prize  for  the  fighting  men  of  Nippon  to 
sink  and  report  another  great  victory  to 
their  emperor  Then  the  command  Vang 
out:  "Make  ready  to  leave  ship!"  Confusion 
and  terror,  children  crying  and  women 
screamintT  while  the  wounded  men.  unafraid 
of  death,  clenched  their  fists,  gnashed  their 
teeth  and  mutteied  for  just  one  more  chance 
to  fight  a.-  they  had  done,  before  they  died. 
But  wait,  they  had  not  heard  the  full 
command. 

"We  are  at  San  Pedro.  Calif."  Never  such 
rejoicing,  never  such  prayers  of  thankfulness, 
while  the  wounded  heroes  cf  the  American 
fl'^hting  forces  just  said  quietly,  but  with  de- 
termination: "We'll  get  another  chance  to 
e\en  the  score  for  the  men  who  were  mur- 
dered at  Pearl  Harbor." 

Temporary  quarters  were  provided  In 
GrlfTlth  Park  and  Juneau  camp  for  the  Polish 
refugees  while  in  Los  Angeles.  Food,  clothiig, 
bno.ks,  and  entertainment  were  provided  by 
the  Polish  womens'  relief  committee.  Fear 
vanislied  from  their  faces,  the  gentle  breeze 
from  the  Pacific  made  nights  agreeable  for 
sleep— the  warm  California  sun  brought 
memories  of  harvest  days  when  Poland  was 
free  and  the  memories  broueht  back  the  folk 
sonss  of  happier  hours.  They  were  in  the 
land  of  the  free. 

During  the  passage  one  of  tht-  stewards 
noticed  some  of  the  children,  when  the  meal 
was  finished,  hiding  bread.  He  convinced  the 
little  ones  there  would  be  bread  every  day. 
Countess  Zamoiski-Scskievitch,  wh'se  hus- 
band, a  distini;u:shed  Polish  soldier,  was 
among  the  10,000  Polish  officers  massacred  by 
the  Germans — was  among  the  refugee  group. 
Another  was  a  Jewish  woman  with  her 
daughter,  every  member  of  whose  large  family 
had  been  murdered  by  the  Germans.  A  little 
fellow  asked  if  they  would  be  put  behind 
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barbed  wires  In  Mexico  and  was  assured  they 
would  not,  and  ran  among  the  refugees  shout- 
ing. "No  barbed  wire  in  Mexico." 

The  703  refugee  Poles  arrived  in  Mexico  in 
June  of  the  present  year — the  longest  Journey 
for  so  large  a  group  of  refugees  ever  recorded. 
It  took  3 '2  years  to  cover  the  many  thousands 
of  miles  from  Siberia  to  Mexico. 

Last  Saturday  I  returned  from  a  brief  visit 
to  Mexico — our  friends  will  be  interested  In 
the  present  condition  of  these  refujiees.  The 
facts  were  secured  from  Vice  President  Weiss- 
blatt  of  the  Polish  Federation  of  Mexico,  and 
I  am  also  Indebted  to  Dan  Lundberg  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  In  Mexico  City, 
formerly  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  703  refugee  Poles  are  living  In  Santa 
Rosa,  Mexico,  as  a  free  people,  subject  to  no 
restrictions  other  than  that  they  may  not  go 
to  the  capital  and  cannot  accept  em.ployment 
except  on  their  own  hacienda.  The  Polish 
Government  In  exile.  In  London,  by  means 
of  lease-lend  money  obtained  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  able  to  finance  the 
Immigration  to  Mexico  of  these  703  Poles 
under  a  plan  providing  for  the  rescue  of  some 
23,000  persons.  These  Poles  are  at  present 
in  Teheran,  Iran,  awaiting  their  turn.  At  the 
moment  they  are  almost  at  the  point  of  star- 
vation In  Iran  because  of  food  shortages.  Tl-'C 
Poles  are  In  Mexico  only  for  the  dtiratlon  of 
the  present  war.  When  victory  comes  to  the 
United  Nations,  they  will  be  given  transpor- 
tation back  to  Poland.  They  cannot  opti- 
mistically answer  for  their  fate  In  the  event 
that  Poland  Is  never  restored;  they  have  no 
answer  to  that. 

At  present  the  United  States  and  Mexican 
Governments  are  together  supervising  the 
lives  of  the  Poles  in  Mexico,  preparing  for 
the  arrival  of  more,  setting  up  primary 
schools,  preparing  to  make  arrangements  to 
send  the  older  boys  to  the  University  of  Mex- 
ico. Means  have  been  provided  for  them  to 
work  the  hacienda  for  food  and  profit,  and 
many  of  the  Poles  have  their  own  fortunes 
available  to  them  and  are  allowed  to.  and  do, 
buy  commodities  and  even  available  luxuries. 
They  have  no  doctors,  but  the  members  of 
the  old  Polish  colony  In  Mexico  City  pro- 
vide them  with  every  care.  The  people  on 
the  hacienda  have.  In  true  democratic  spirit, 
set  up  their  own  legislative  body  and  rule 
themselves  and  appoint  disciplinarians  ac- 
cording to  a  democratic  system.  The  Catho- 
lics, the  Protestants,  and  the  Jews  among  the 
refugees  attend  their  respective  services.  In 
Santa  Rosa  they  have  all  privileges  and  at- 
tend movies  and  fiestas  with  the  people  of 
Mexico.  No  children  have  been  born  in  the 
colony  as  yet,  but  when  they  are  born  they 
will  be  Polish  citizens  enjoying  Mexican  citi- 
zenship rights.  They  may  intermarry  with 
Mexicans  now  and  thereby  gain  Mexican  citi- 
zenship. The  flag  of  Poland  flies  over  the 
hacienda,  and  the  people  think  of  themselves 
as  Polish  colonists.  When  it  was  raised,  the 
refugees  cheered,  the  children  sang,  and  the 
women  wept.  Many  of  them  would  like  to 
come  to  the  United  States  and  live  here  per- 
manently. Here  they  believe  Is  security  and 
peace:  while  ethers  think  only  of  getting  back 
to  their  beloved  Poland  to  rebuild  It  and  re- 
store it  to  its  ancient  beauty,  power,  and 
glory. 

In  8  weeks  the  Poles  have  done  wonders 
with  the  rich,  Mexican  soil.  The  Mexicans  in 
the  neighborhood  are  real  friends,  sympathiz- 
ing with  their  lot  in  life,  and  have  helped 
them  in  every  way.  Much  credit  is  due  to 
the  sympathetic  attitude  cf  Professor  Pelly 
of  the  United  States  Embassy,  who  Is  the 
refugees'  chief  supervisor.  Mexico  City  is 
beautiful — the  main  thoroughfares,  Paseo  de 
la  Reforma  and  Juarez,  are  wide  and  adorned 
with  statues  of  Mexican  heroes  and  states- 
men Modern  business  blocks  and  ultra- 
modern apartments  at  once  attract  atten- 
tion,   and    new    buildings,    new    homes,    are 
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being  constructed  on  nearly  every  street. 
The  building  activity  Is  remarkable.  Reli- 
gious freedom  has  been  restored  and  the 
cathedrals  and  churches  are  crowded.  The 
Metropolitan  movie  theater,  costing  over  a 
million  dollars,  will  be  formally  opened  on 
Independence  Day,  September  15.  It  has  nc 
rival  in  beauty  and  size  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
Basilica  de  Guadalupe  and  the  cathedral 
towering  above  the  Plaza  de  la  Constltucion 
look  back  through  the  centuries  proving  the 
civilization  and  high  culture  of  an  ancient 
race,  while  our  own  land  was  still  a  forest. 
The  hospitality  of  our  neighbors  south  of 
the  border  is  of  unforgettable  memory.  May 
the  boundary  become  less  and  less  distinct 
in  the  years  to  come — may  the  friendship 
prevailing  grow,  and  two  great  republics  with 
common  aspirations  live  side  by  side  in  peace 
as  an  example  to  the  world — each  coveting 
only  the  alTectiou  of  the  other. 


Improvement  of  the  Guadalupe  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  address  by  Mr.  Dewey 
L.  Cranberry,  manager  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Victoria,  Tex.,  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  improvement  of  the 
Guadalupe  River,  delivered  at  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Intracoastal  Canal  Associa- 
tion of  Louisiana  and  Texas  held  at 
Houston.  Tex.,  August  26.  1943: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  you  must  have  grown 
tired  being  reminded  at  each  and  every  meet- 
ing, for  the  past  38  years  and  21  days,  of  the 
more  or  less  useless  fact  that  this  associa- 
tion had  its  beginning  in  Victoria.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  birthplace  of  the  Idea 
is  not  important  at  all — the  only  really  im- 
portant thing  about  the  beginning  of  this 
association  Is  the  fact  that  the  Idea  was  so 
challenging,  and  so  sound,  and  so  In  keeping 
with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  Southwest, 
that  it  very  soon  became  the  most  Influential, 
powerful,  and  wide-awake  waterway  organi- 
zation in  America.  It  still  holds  that  envi- 
able position  in  the  Nation  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  ambitious  program  laid  out 
at  its  very  first  meeting  is  accomplished. 
Thanks  to  the  masterful  leadership  of  men 
like  J.  J.  Mansfield,  Roy  MiUer,  and  C.  S.  E. 
Holland,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, the  ultimate  goal  is  beginning  to  take 
shape  in  the  form  of  miles  upon  miles  of  safe 
and  useful  waterway  along  the  Gulf  coast 
from  New  Orleans  to  Brownsville.  Tex. 

According  to  the  best  information  I  can 
obtain,  it  seems  that  a  great  many  of  our 
citizenship  did  not  fully  realize.  In  the  be- 
ginning. Just  how  dependent  our  cause,  that 
is,  the  navigation  of  the  Guadalupe  River, 
was  to  the  larger  program,  or  the  Intracoastal 
Canal  proper.  They  did  not  fuly  realize  how 
utterly  useles  a  6-  or  even  a  9-foot  barge 
canal  would  have  been  from  Victoria  out  into 
the  open  Gulf — and  for  obvious  reasons  our 
cause  could  not  be  Justified  on  economic 
grounds.  In  the  face  of  this  sort  of  a  seem- 
ingly hopeless  condition  extending  over  a 
period  of  37  years,  there  has,  quite  naturally, 
grown  up  something  of  a  feeling  that  Victoria 


has  been  left  out  of  the  picture  entirely. 
We  knew  now  that  this  Is  not  a  fact;  we 
know  now  that  the  completion  of  the  Intra- 
coastal Canal  to  Corpus  Christ  1  marked  the 
beginning  or  our  opportunity  to  become  a 
part  of  the  great  Intracoastal  Canal  system 
in  a  much  more  practical  way  than  that  of 
simply  being  the  birthplace  of  the  idea. 

A  9-foot  barge  canal  from  a  point  on  the 
Intracoastal  Canal  a  few  miles  below  Scadrift 
in  San  Antonio  Bay  up  the  Guadalupe  Valley 
to  mile  52  above  Victoria  was  officially  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Department  engineers 
in  1938  or  early  1939,  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  brief  submitted  by  us  covering  this  sub- 
ject at  p  public  hearing  held  by  the  engineers 
at  Seguin.  Tex.,  on  July  7,  1938. 

Tills  important  branch  or  feeder  canal  was 
a  part  of  that  ill-fated  rivers  and  harbors  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress,  only  to  be  vetoed  by 
the  President  in  the  dark  and  uncertain  days 
of  1940. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  many  good 
reasons  why  this  feeder  canal  up  the  Guada- 
lupe Valley  to  Victoria  should,  by  all  means, 
be  a  part  cf  the  next  rivers  and  harbors  blU. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  powers  that  be 
will  take  Into  consideration  the  fact  that 
this  comparatively  inexpensive  project  will, 
when  completed,  be  the  deepest  penetration 
Into  the  Interior  of  Texas  of  any  waterway 
with  a  depth  of  9  feet,  and,  more  than  that, 
it  will  be  made  at  a'  point  almost  exactly 
midway  between  the  two  great  deep-water 
ports  and  terminal  cities  of  Galveston  and 
Corpus  Christl.  What  Is  more  important  still 
is  the  fact  that  this  deep  Inland  penetration 
of  a  9-foot  channel  at  this  midpoint  will  be 
made  at  the  right  place  to  serve  the  largest, 
richest,  and  most  rapidly  developing  section 
of  the  upper  Gulf  coast  between  these  two 
points.  I  realize  that  this  statement  sounds 
strangely  like  a  chamber  of  commerce  man- 
ager might  be  expected  to  talk — I  sincerely 
hope  all  of  you  will  doubt  this  statement  so 
sincerely  that  you  will  feel  compelled  to  make 
a  determined  personal  Investigation. 

Here's  another  interesting  fact.  We  are 
told  that  there  Is  a  very  definite  relationship 
between  population  figures  and  tonnage — 
if  this  is  a  fact,  the  completion  of  this  chan- 
nel up  to  Victoria  should  Increase,  by  at  least 
a  hundred  percent,  the  total  tonnage  now 
originating  or  destined  to  points  between 
Galveston  and  Corpus  Christl,  since  the 
addition  of  Victoria  would  increase  the 
urban  population  served  by  at  least  100 
percent.  Id  like  for  you  to  check  me  on 
that  one  too,  if  you  will,  please. 

A  little  careful  study  of  the  Texas  coast 
between  Galveston  and  Corpus  Christl  will 
reveal  how  Important  this  SO-mile  penetra- 
tion of  a  9-foot  channel  up  to  the  Guada- 
lupe Valley  will  actually  be.  Such  a  study 
will  reveal,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  this  great 
waterway  will  be  compelled  to  extend  its 
feeding  fingers  as  far  as  possible  Into  the  In- 
terior, If  Its  ultimate  goal  is  to  extend  the 
blessing  of  water  transportation  to  the  great- 
est number  of  people. 

On  its  way  up  the  Guadalupe  Valley  to 
ml'epost  52  at  Victoria  this  channel  will  cross 
five  great  pipe  lines — go  under  two  great 
trunk-line  railroads,  two  branch-line  rail- 
roads, and  intersect  a  network  of  Texas'  great 
highway  system  at  Victoria,  and,  in  addition, 
gentlemen,  it  will  have  tapped  the  rich  farm- 
ing and  ranching  section  of  the  upper  coast, 
and  be  In  position  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
on  real  tonnage  from  the  great  oil-produc- 
ing area  extending  In  every  direction.  Just 
to  Dlustrate.  there  are  8  separate  fields  In 
Victoria  County  and  more  then  2.300  produc- 
ing wells  within  a  radius  of  45  miles  of  that 
city.  These  items  constitute  only  the  be- 
ginning of  tonnaE;e  possibilities  at  this  point. 
Every  city,  small  and  large,  on  the  Texas 
coast  is  desperately  In  need  of  Victoria  sand 
and  gravel.    Even  now,  these  growing  dtlet 
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are  either  using  Inferior  sand  and  gravel  or, 
they  are  p:iylng  excessive  prices  for  Victoria, 
tr  some  other  .similar  product,  being  shipped 
in  by  rail  In  spite  of  these  transportation 
dicacultles  two  of  our  three  producing  com- 
panies shipped  upward  of  13.000  carloads 
during  1942.  Barge-rate  ravlnga  on  this  one 
product  alone,  used  by  the  Government  in 
construction  jobs  up  and  down  the  Texas 
co^t  during  the  past  3  years,  would  doubt- 
less have  paid  for  a  big  part,  if  not  all,  the 
D-foot  channel  to  mile  62  at  Victoria. 

A  reduction  of  34  miles  In  the  short-line 
rail  haul  to  the  city  of  San  Antonio  would  be 
affected  by  a  0-foot  channel  to  mile  sa.  The 
saving  thus  achieved  would  pay  for  the 
project  over  the  period  of  years  cuatomarlly 
uaed  In  determining  economic  Justification. 
With  this  beginning  the  channel  could  very 
well  be  carried  on  up  the  river  to  Beguln,  Tex., 
from  which  point  San  Antonio  and  AxiaUn 
could  both  be  served. 

There  Is  so  much  to  be  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  support  of  this  first  great  feeder  canal  to- 
ward the  rich  and  populotn  interior  of  Texas, 
one  cannot  begin  to  even  touch  upon  the 
tilghllghu  in  the  time  allowed. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  when  the  next 
nvera  and  harbors  bill  is  passed,  our  little 
project  to  mile  Sa  on  the  Guadalupe  will  be 
a  part  of  It.  You  will  note  that  I  said  the 
next  rivers  and  harbors  bin.  I  emphaslaed 
the  word  "next"  because  we.  In  Victoria,  sus- 
pect that  by  the  time  this  next  bill  comes  up 
A  lot  of  peojde  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will 
be  able  to  recall  most  vividly  how  they  shiv- 
ered through  the  winter  of  1942  and  1943.  We 
believe  a  great  many  will  remember,  that 
long,  how  their  automobiles  gathered  dust  in 
garages  when  they  needed  them  most.  We 
hope  somebody  wlU  tell  them  about  the 
•400,000.000  a  year  in  good  old  taxpayers' 
money  being  paid  now  In  subsidies  to  the 
railroads  In  order  that  they  might  have  half 
enough  fuel  instead  of  absolutely  none  at  all. 

Their  Representatives  in  Congress  will  sure- 
ly know  these  things,  and  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 
we  have  high  hopes  for  the  next  rivers  and 
harbors  bill. 


Feilcral  and  State  GoTcmments  Should 
Become  Pwinert  ia  Airport  CoBstruc- 
tioa:  Staatoa  Advocates  Higkwaj  For- 
Diala  Be  Used 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WBR  VnUUNIA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Sevtember  14.  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoBD.  I  Include  the  following  illumi- 
nating address,  delivered  by  Charles  I. 
Stanton  before  some  500  persons  attend- 
ing the  Midwest  Global  Air  Ck)nference: 


BT  CHaaues  i.  STANTOif ,  AoicnnmAToa 
or  CIVIL  anoNAtmca,  sktobc  thx  miuwbst 

OUnAL  AIM  COirrsazMCX,  PSIZMT  XVSlf  IltC,  A0G- 
rST  so,  It43,  BOm.  SADfT  PATTI.,  ST.  PAUI., 
MINN 

This  is  an  important  anniversary  year  In 
the  history  of  flying. 

As  I  look  around  this  large  gathering 
brought  together  by  their  interest  In  aviation. 
I  think  of  a  very  different  scene  not  quite  40 
yaaia  ago.  It  was  in  December  1903.  on  a 
North  Carolina  beach,  and  Just  five  persona 
were  suAclently  interested  to  watch  the 
Wright  brothers  make  their  first  successful 


powered  flight.  The  audience  on  that  oc- 
casion consisted  of  a  boy  of  16.  three  mem- 
bers of  the  a-ew  of  the  local  life-saving  sta- 
tion, and  a  lumber  buyer  of  the  vicinity. 

A  little  later.  In  Eteyton.  an  editor  who  had 
steadily  Ignored  the  flying  experlment.«  of 
the  Wrights,  asked  Orvllle  If  It  were  true  that 
he  and  his  brother  had  been  flying  all  around 
a  local  field.  Orvllle  acknowledged  that  they 
had,  and  then  changed  the  subject.  The 
editor  did  not  follow  up  his  query.  Leaving, 
he  said:  "If  you  ever  do  something  unusual, 
Orvllle,  be  sure  and  let  us  know." 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  40  years.  We 
no  longer  ignore  or  underestimate  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  airplane.  In  fact,  we  tend 
to  go  too  far,  or  fast,  in  the  other  direction, 
expecting  it  to  oust  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation almost  overnight.  Our  progress  In 
aviation  has  not  taken  place  that  way.  how- 
ever. A  quick  review  of  aviation  history 
high  lights  will  show  a  steady  forward  move- 
ment, not  in  sudden  leaps,  but  by  the  ac- 
cumtilatlon,  year  after  year,  of  knowledge 
gained  through  painstaking,  persistent  ex- 
perimentation. 

We  can  expect  the  same  type  of  progress 
in  the  period  immediately  ahead,  acceler- 
ated by  reason  of  the  fact  that  more  people 
than  ever  before  are  concentrating  their 
energies  in  the  aviation  field. 

Let  tis  see  what  we  can  project  for  the  fu- 
ture by  recalling  how  we  have  advanced  in 
the  past.  Taking  arbitrary  intervals  of  5 
years  for  our  anniversaries,  this  is  what  we 
find: 

Thirty-five  years  ago.  1908.  the  Wright 
brothers  received  the  first  substantial  recog- 
nition of  their  achievement,  when  Wilbur 
sold  French  rights  for  $36,000  in  cash  and 
$65,000  in  stock.  This  preceded  by  6  months 
the  award  of  $25,000  for  building  a  plane 
which  met  United  States  Army  specifications, 
one  that  could  carry  a  pilot  and  passengers  10 
miles  across  country  at  a  speed  of  40  miles 
an  hour. 

Thirty  years  ago,  1913,  Roland  Garroe  flew 
from  southern  France  to  Bizerte.  then  to 
Sicily  and  Rome,  unwittingly  pioneering 
routes  for  the  application  of  United  Nations 
airpower  in  1943. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  1918.  United  States 
alr-mall  service  started  between  New  York 
and  Washington.  From  this  beginning 
stemmed  the  world-wide  scheduled  commer- 
cial flying  of  today.  1918  Is  truly  a  date  to  be 
cherished  by  civil  aviation. 

Twenty  years  ago,  1923,  the  first  nonstop 
flight  across  the  United  States  was  m^de  by 
Lieutenants  Macready^nd  Kelly.  The  same 
year  saw  a  successftil  4-day  trail  of  night  fly- 
ing as  part  of  a  28-hour  transcontinen  al  air- 
mail schedule  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
In  1923, 1  might  add,  the  National  Aeronautic 
Association  was  founded,  and  held  Its  first 
national  convention  at  St    Louis. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  1928,  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  in  scheduled  service  in- 
creased more  than  4  times  over  1927.  totaling 
52.934.  Air  lines  turned  to  the  development 
of  passenger  traffic  as  a  main  source  of  reve- 
nue, and  aircraft  manufacturers  concentrated 
on  the  development  of  planes  suitable  for 
passenger  service.  C.  A.  A.  began  InstallinE? 
the  system  of  radio  range  stations  which  now 
blanket  the  United  States  and  Alaska,  and  tie 
in  with  an  identical  Canadian  system 

Ten  years  ago,  1933,  the  fleet  of  60  new 
transport  planes  for  the  United  Air  Lines  was 
delivered  by  the  Boeing  Co.  The  Boeing 
247.  An  all-metal,  low-wing,  twin-engine 
transport  carrying  10  passengers  at  a  crulsmg 
speed  of  155  miles  an  hour,  set  the  type  for 
elBclent  air-line  operations.  The  later,  larger, 
and  faster  commercial  airlines,  Including 
many  yet  tc  come,  have  faithfully  adhered  to 
type.  And  most  of  these  10-year-old  247's 
are  still  flying  dally. 

Five  years  ago^l938 — the  millionth  pas- 
senger was  carried  by  Pan-American  Airways, 
which  had  grown  until  it  was  serving  an  air 


route  system  of  .S3  166  miles,  including  trans- 
Pacific  and  Alaskan  routes  and  a  great  ex- 
tension of  the  orieinal  South  and  Central 
American  networks.  The  first  Boeing  314, 
better  known  as  the  Yankee  Clipper,  was 
launched  in  May  in  preparation  for  scheduled 
trans- Atlantic  service  the  following  year. 

1943 — Today  no  place  in  the  world  is  more 
than  60  hours  by  plane  from  any  other.  We 
are  now  malcinE;  500  trans-Atlantic  flights  a 
week.  The  Army  Air  Transport  Command 
routes  alone  are  several  times  the  combined 
length  of  all  the  pre-war  commercial  air-line 
routes  in  the  world. 

The  aviation  industry  today  is — tempo- 
rarily—far and  away  the  largest  In  the 
country. 

Prom  $280,000,000  in  1939,  aviation  pro- 
duction Jimiped  to  $6,400,000,000  in  1942,  and 
for  the  current  year  our  schedule  calls  for 
the  huge  sum  of  $20,100.000.000 — more  than 
five  times  automobile  production  at  its  peak, 
a  fotinh  of  our  war  budget  for  the  year, 
almost  a  seventh  of  our  estimated  national 
income.  And  the  President  has  announced 
that  1944  production,  calculated  upon  a  basis 
of  tonnage,  will  top  1943's  by  more  than 
hall — by  55  percent,  to  be  exact.  As  for  em- 
ployment, about  2,500,000  men  and  women 
of  various  skills  are  at  work  in  our  aviation 
plants  and  now  dependent  upon  them  for  a 
livelihood. 

We  shall  soon  have  some  3,000,000  men  In 
the  air  forces  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  More 
than  300,000  will  be  trained  pUots.  Many 
more  will  be  skilled  as  navigators,  mechanics, 
radiomen,  meteorologists,  dispatchers,  air- 
port and  maintenance  engineers.  All  will  be 
familiar  with  one  phase  or  another  of  flying. 
And  most  of  those  not  trained  as  pilots  will 
have  an  urge  to  try  their  wings. 

It  is  my  belief,  based  on  recollection  of  the 
aviation-trained  boys  who  came  out  of  the 
last  war.  that  hundreds  of  thousands  will 
continue  to  follow  aviation  either  as  a  voca- 
tion or  as  an  avocation,  provided  (and  It  is 
an  Important  proviso)  that  it  is  not  made 
too  difficult  for  them  to  do  this. 

This  means,  among  other  things,  all  kinds 
of  air  navigation  facilities  and  a  vast  network 
of  airports. 

What  is  our  progress  In  those  two  respects? 
Before  the  war  and  at  the  direction  of  the 
Congress,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion made  a  Nation-wide  survey  of  airports 
and  with  this  as  a  base  developed  a  tentative 
plan  for  a  network  of  4,000  ports  to  serve  the 
m(-:e  or  Ifss  immediate  needs  of  the  cotintry. 

If  these  airports  were  evenly  distributed 
over  the  couiuiy.  they  would  form  a  checker- 
board of  27-mile  squares.  If  the  number  of 
airports  were  Increased  from  4.000  to  6.000 
and  these  were  evenly  distributed,  the  check- 
erboard squares  would  be  reduced  to  22  miles. 
Mountain  and  desert  areas  would  need  rela- 
tively fewer  airports,  of  course,  and  these 
would  therofore  be  allocated  to  more  thickly 
populated  zones. 

Census  figures  reveal  that  there  are  in  this 
country  6.669  communities  with  a  population 
of  1  000  or  more.  Of  these.  3,464  have  2,600  or 
more;  2.042  have  5.000  or  more;  and  only 
1.077  exceed  10.000.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  all  communities  of  a  thousand 
pe.  pie  or  more  will  desire  to  be  accessible 
by  airplane.  Therefore.  If  we  disregard  those 
which  are  so  close  together  that  they  can 
make  Joint  use  of  an  airport  and  consider 
the  fact  that  larger  cities  will  require  several 
airports,  we  arrive  at  a  national  toul  of 
6.000  airports  as  a  reasonable  target  to  shoot 
at  in  the  early  post-war  years. 

The  war,  of  course,  has  caused  many  shifts 
in  our  original  airport  plan.  To  date,  ap- 
proximately $400,000,000  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  the  national  de- 
fense airport  development  program,  which  is 
limited  to  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  sites  designated  as  essential  to  the 
war  effort  and  approved  by  the  Secretaries 
of  War,  Navy,  and  Commerce.     All  of  this 
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an  eightfold  Increase  In  mall  and  express 
hauls.  The  Board  estimates  that  the  opera- 
t'oTM  of  the  domestic  air  Ines  will  increase 
fivefold  within  the  same  period. 


creased  from  8.700  to  more  than  4.000.000  a  }  marks.  I  Include  an  address  deliVCTed  by 

year.    In  the  same  period,  air  mail  pimped  j^   j^j^  j^  Fouts.  of  Port  Worth,  TPX., 

from  1  J70.000  to  44^600000  pounds  anm^iy.  ^^^^.^  manager  of  the  Trinity  Improve- 

and  air  express  and  freight  from  46.000  to  1,^^^   Aec^ioti«„    „*  o  ^,^r,foro«^«  ^f  fK« 
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appropriation  is  now  either  expended  or 
Bpeciflcally  allocated. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  almost  3.000 
clas.^lfied  airports  in  the  country — l.COO  short 
of  the  pre-war  plan.  Altogether,  these  air- 
ports could  probably  handle  300.000  airplanes, 
but  an  Immense  amount  of  construction  will 
be  required  for  housing  and  servicing  facil- 
ities. Recent  development  has  necessarily 
been  concentrated  upon  the  larger  fields.  As 
a  result,  there  has  been  an  elevenfold  Increase 
In  the  number  of  our  major  civil  airports — 
with  paved  runways  at  least  3.500  feet  long 
and  capable  of  handling  the  largest  trans- 
port craft.  Whereas  we  had  only  76  such 
fields  2  years  ago,  we  shall  have  865  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  Nor  does  this  number  In- 
clude many  large  airdromes  built  solely  for 
military  use  by  the  armed  forces. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  smaller  airports 
Is  this.  We  have  1.213  class  I  airports,  the 
lowest  category,  which  are  those  having  land- 
ing areas  1.800  to  2.500  feet  long.  We  have 
905  class  II  ports,  each  with  paved  runways 
from  2.500  to  3.500  feet  long.  These  are  sit- 
uated, for  the  most  part,  near  smaller  cities 
and  larger  towns.  In  my  opinion  we  shall 
have  to  have  many  more  of  this  class  for  fu- 
ture commercial  flying.  Nor  can  It  be  said 
that  we  have  enough  larger  ports,  for  those 
in  many  of  our  major  cities  are  already  over- 
crowded. 

How  are  we  going  to  obtain  the  airports 
we  shall  certainly  need?  Should  they  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government?  Or  by  the 
various  States?  Or  by  municipalities  and 
other  local  government  units?  Or  by  a  com- 
bination of  all  three? 

A  major  question  of  policy  is  involved  here, 
one  that  will  ultimately  be  decided  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation  speaking  through  their 
duly  elected  Representatives,  two  of  whom — 
your  own  Joseph  P.  O'Hara  and  West  Vir- 
ginia's Jennings  Randolph — I  am  so  happy 
to  see  participating  in  this  conference. 

The  airport  problem  can  be  solved  in  many 
ways,  and  I  make  bold  to  suggest  one  possi- 
bility here — a  plan  based  upon  the  wide  ex- 
perience and  careful  study  of  veterans  in  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  I  offer  It 
not  as  a  finished  proposal  but  rather  as  a 
basis  for  discussion,  as  something  we  can 
all  mull  over  In  our  minds,  for  there  Is  no 
easy  and  automatic  solution  to  the  airport 
problem. 

After  the  war  civil  aviation  will  be  of  three 
major  types:  (1)  Scheduled  alr-llnc  trans- 
port; (2)  genera]  commercial  transport  of 
goods  and  passengers  by  chartered  planes, 
and  other  commercial  services — crop  dusting, 
aerial  photography,  forest  patrol,  etc.;  and 
(3)  private  flying  for  pleasure  or  business 
purposes.  Scheduled  air-line  routes,  it  ap- 
pears, are  likely  to  stop  at  approximately 
1.000  points,  each  of  which  will  require  one 
or  more  major  airports.  Local  or  feeder  lines 
will  radiate  from  these  points  to  smaller  air- 
ports within  each  larger  city's  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. 

In  addition  to  airports  required  for  this 
transport  network  there  must  be  thousands 
of  inexpensive  fields  to  serve  the  large  num- 
ber— literally  hundreds  of  thousands,  I  be- 
lieve— who  will  be  flying  their  own  planes  or 
rented  aircraft. 

Since  about  3.000  of  the  4.000  sites  in  the 
original  national  airport  plan  are  primarily 
local  In  their  significance,  it  Is  our  view  that 
State  agencies  can  wisely  determine  which 
locations  should  first  be  Improved,  and  when. 
And  since  a  tributary  wheel  of  "feeder"  air- 
ports is  useless  without  an  adequate  trunk 
airport  at  its  hub.  we  are  willing  to  entrust 
the  order  of  priority  on  major  airports  to 
Btate  authorities. 

I  suggest  that  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  governments  become  partners  in 
building  the  Nation's  post-war  civil  airport 
system  In  general  accord  with  principles 
worked  out  In  huUdlng  our  national  highway 


system — admittedly  the  best  in  the  world.  If 
the  President  and  Congress  authorize  a  Fed- 
eral-aid airport  program,  the  funds  appro- 
priated could  be  apportioned  to  the  States  by 
the  C.  A.  A.  upon  the  basis  of  some  accepted 
formula.  Such  a  formula,  we  believe,  should 
take  account  of  four  factors:  (1)  The  area 
of  the  State;  (2)  its  population;  (3)  number 
of  registered  aircraft  in  the  State;  and  (4) 
the  existing  number  of  accredited  airports. 
Under  this  plan,  as  In  the  Federal  highway 
system,  each  State  would  have  to  match  a 
specified  percentage  of  its  quota  of  Federal 
funds. 

Decentralization  of  Federal  operation  and 
delegation  of  more  responsibility  to  State 
aviation  agencies  should  t>e  beneficial.  Air- 
port Improvements  or  construction  projects 
within  each  State  wotald  then  be  selected 
and  carried  out  by  the  State's  aviation  agency. 
Only  projects  included  within  the  C.  A.  A. 
national  airport  plan  would  be  eligible  lor 
Federal  aid,  of  course,  and  C.  A.  A.  standards 
of  location,  lay-out,  and  construction  for  the 
class  of  airport  proposed  would  have  to  be 
met. 

There  has  long  been  need  of  a  clarification 
of  the  relationship  between  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  with  respect  to  aviation. 
Many  have  feared  that  the  States  would  seek 
to  regulate  individual  aircraft  and  airmen 
without  regard  to  the  problem  as  a  whole, 
thus  creating  a  mass  of  conflicting  rules  and 
standards,  such  as  are  foimd  In  the  motor 
trucking  and  divorce  laws.  This  would  oe 
peculiarly  disconcerting  in  the  case  of  a  flyer 
who  passes  from  State  to  State  In  midair, 
often  being  unaware  of  State  boundaries  as 
he  passes  over  them.  State  officials,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  lived  In  fear  that  local  needs 
and  wishes  would  be  Inadequately  considered 
by  Federal  officials. 

The  field  of  airport  development  offers  a 
splendid  chance  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  work  In  partnership  with  the  State  au- 
thorities by  establishing  a  policy  which  for 
more  than  20  years  has  proved  its  practicabil- 
ity in  the  field  of  highways.  Federal  airport 
authorities  would  retain  control  of  national 
planning  and  of  minimum  standards.  Just  as 
Federal  highway  authorities  have  done.  Yet 
local  problems  would  be  decided  at  the  State 
level  where  such  decisions  should  be  made. 
And  the  sincerity  with  which  State  authori- 
ties advocated  specific  projects  would  be  dem- 
onstrated by  the  dollars  they  put  up  to  match 
Federal  funds. 

It  may  be  contended  that  Federal  aid 
should  be  extended  only  to  airports  having 
at  least  Interstate  significance.  But  the  very 
nature  of  the  airplane  makes  even  the  small- 
est airport  a  base  for  Interstate  operations. 
Moreover,  the  experience  of  Public  Roads  of- 
ficials with  Federal  highway  aid  provides  a 
valuable  lesson.  At  the  outset.  Federal  high- 
way aid  was  limited  largely  to  trunk  routes. 
But  local  arid  Federal  traffic  has  become  such 
an  important  factor  In  the  whole  highway 
picture  that  there  is  steadily  growing  de- 
mand for  Federal  aid  on  other  classes  of 
roads.  There  should  be  no  strait  Jacket  on 
Federal  airport  aid.  It  should  be  kept  as 
fluid  as  possible. 

We  are  not  yet  ready  to  suggest  the  specific 
formula  upon  which  the  allotments  to  States 
should  be  based.  But  we  have  progressed 
sufficiently  in  our  studies  on  the  subject  to  be 
confident  that  we  can  put  forward  an  equi- 
table and  satisfactory  prescription. 

Events  are  moving  so  rapidly,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  aviation,  that  we  must  be  fore- 
handed if  we,  as  individuals,  as  local  com- 
munities, as  a  nation,  are  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  them. 

Nothing  as  clearly  reveals  the  recent  phe- 
nomenal development  of  aviation  as  the 
growth  and  operation  of  the  Federal  airways, 
which  now  totals  35,000  miles  within  our 
continental    boundaries,    a   700-percent    in- 


crease since  1927.  Their  length  has  almost 
doubled  since  1932.  Traffic  along  the  airways 
Is  Increasing  at  an  astonishing  rate.  Re- 
corded movements  along  the  Federal  sksrways 
were  6.000,000  during  1942.  For  the  current 
year  we  estimate  that  they  will  reach  13  or 
14  million  and  we  believe  they  will  continue 
upward  despite  a  probable  slight  dip  imme- 
diately following  the  close  of  hostilities.  We 
expect  that  by  1950  we  shall  have  in  this 
country  at  least  a  half  million  private,  com- 
mercial, and  military  aircraft  in  active  service. 
You  will  appreciate  the  significance  of  that 
when  I  remind  you  that  at  the  end  of  1941 
we  had  in  the  entire  country  less  than  25,000 
licensed  civil  aircraft,  and  probably  less  than 
half  that  number  of  military  planes. 

I  believe  I  am  not  too  optimistic  in  looking 
forward  to  having  300.000  civil  aircraft  within 
3  years  of  the  war's  end.  Those  civil  aircraft 
will  naturally  be  distributed  in  general  ac- 
cord with  the  distribution  of  population. 
The  Twin  Cities  share  of  the  800.000  planes 
would  be  about  1.70Q.  or  almost  S  times 
the  600  aircraft  registered  for  the  entire  State 
of  Minnesota  in  1942. 

On  the  assumption  of  500,000  airplanes  In 
1950,  we  might  look  for  something  like  this 
in  Minnesota  and  neighboring  States: 
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irtate 

Population 

Planes 

Minnesota 

2,792,300 

3, 137,  f/f7 

641,938 

642, 961 

1.  Sl.'i,  K34 

2,  .«."W.  628 
7,  hy7, 628 

9.972 
11  9ns 

^\■L';cf>nsin 

.V<irlh  Dakota 

2,215 
2  215 

!^outh  Daliota 

Nebraska 

4  699 

lovra 

9,066 
28.204 

Illinois 

Total. 

18, 966.  498 
780,106 

67  t76 

Twin  Citii'S 

2,7W 

Fortunately,  our  air-navigation  facilities, 
unlike  these  of  Europe,  have  been  designed 
for  mass  traffic.  Otir  radio  and  traffic  con- 
trol equipment  is  of  the  best,  and  we  can 
count  on  cur  scientists  and  inventors  to  keep 
our  lead  in  this  respect.  After  a  study  of  all 
other  airways  systems,  Canada  and  Australia 
chose  to  build  theirs  on  the  American  model. 
The  Canadian  air^yays  are  so  closely  inte- 
grated with  our  own  continental  and  Alaskan 
systems  that  the  three  virtually  form  a  vast 
continental  system,  covering  all  territory 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  General  Salinas 
Carranza,  Director  of  Civil  Aviation  of  Mex- 
ico, visited  us  a  few  weeks  ago  and  declared 
his  intention  of  extending  a  similar  system 
throughout  Mexico.  He  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  Central  American  countries  might 
do  likewise,  and  that  we  could  well  contem- 
plate a  continental  airways  system  extending 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Radio 
men  and  airways  engineers  of  the  C.  A.  A. 
are  not  only  improving  and  extending  our 
domestic  skyways,  but  are  cooperating  i£lth 
the  armed  forces  In  establishing  routes  across 
the  seas  to  all  the  other  continents. 

We  have,  in  recent  years,  Installed  four 
Intercontinental  super-radio  stations  which 
in  their  combined  range  blanket  the  world, 
providing  direct  communication  from  our 
shores  to  an  American  plane  In  flight  almost 
anywhere  on  the  globe.  The  major  units  are 
located  at  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Honolulu  with  supplementary  sta- 
tions at  Seattle,  Anchorage,  and  many  of  the 
Pacific  islands.  Such  are  the  unseen  aids 
upon  which  air  transport  Is  biUlt. 

The  intercontinental  flying  I  cited  as  al- 
ready taking  place  is  Just  a  beginning.  Every 
day  new  routes  are  being  pioneered,  and  with 
the  coming  of  peace  many  more  will  be 
opened  up  for  the  transport  of  cargo  and 
passengers.  According  to  a  recent  conserva- 
tive estimate  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board — and  it  may  well  be  too  conservative — 
there  will  be  an  eightfold  increase  In  Inter- 
contlnenta'  air  passenger  traffic  by  1947,  and 
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same  time  withholdinc;  the  water  from  the 


The  Army  engineers  recommend  that  the  I  The  situation  has  reached  a  stage  where 
main  .stream  of  the  river.  So,  it  Is  readily  j  Federal  Government  spend,  as  their  part  of  all  food  industry  groups  are  being  obstructed 
seen   that   the  Department  of  Asnculture's       this  great  navigation  Improvement,  approx-       seriously  with  resulting  discouragements  in 
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Hn  eightfold  Increase  in  mall  and  express 
hauls.  The  Board  estimates  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  domestic  air  Ines  wUl  increase 
fivefold  within  the  same  period 

Someooe.  in  the  Board  of  Bconomle  War- 
fare I  think,  figured  that  to  carry  all  the  non- 
Bteera|(c  passengers  croasln^  the  oceans 
thrtmgbcut  the  world,  all  the  passenfern  now 
riding  in  Pullmans  in  the  United  States,  all 
lb*  flrvt-class  domeatle  and  foreign  mail  of 
the  United  States,  about  25  percent  of  the 
express  matter  normany  carried  by  express 
companies,  as  well  as  the  existing  zwrmal  air- 
line traJftc.  would  require  a  fleet  at  aircraft 
Which  wouM  be  equal  to  about  1  month's 
oucpnt  at  axn  mulU-englned  bomber  and 
cargo  aircraft  msnufaetnrers  at  the  liMS~44 
rate  of  production.  SoitMone  facetlouBly 
remarked  that  he  should  start  looking  for  an 
outlet  for  the  second  month's  output. 

But  the  greatest  boon  Is  going  to  come  in 
the  field  of  private  flying  tor  business  or 
pleasure  purpoaes.  This  has  to  be  If  arla- 
tloti  Is  going  to  do  for  our  economy  after 
this  war  something  of  ^hat  the  automobile 
did  after  the  last  war.  I.  for  one,  do  not 
hope  to  see  aviatioo  production  continue 
at  war-time  ratca.  We  cannot  expect  the 
plants  to  continue  at  forced  draft  for  34 
hours  a  day.  Thanks  to  someone,  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  our  present  production  is 
coming  oat  of  automobile,  furniture,  refrig- 
erator, piano — even  pickle — factories.  And 
we  should  devoutly  hope  they  will  revert 
to  more  and  better  pianos  and  pickles  after 
the  war.  Surely  there  will  be  shortages  in 
these  snd  many  more  commodities  crying  for 
fulfilment.  Bear  in  mind  thst  commer- 
cial vehicles — trucks,  busses,  ambulances. 
hearses — constituted  only  about  20  percent 
of  our  automotive  output  in  normal  times. 
We  must  create  a  similar  situation  In  avia- 
tion. Cargo  and  passenger  ttrllners  win 
never  make  full  use  of  our  net  production 
potential. 

The  family  plane  of  the  future  Is  not  very 
far  away.  Ifanufacturers  now  aseiare  t»— and 
w«  can  accept  their  aasurancea,  I  think — 
that  after  the  war  we  shall  have  small,  safe, 
aad  inexpensive  private  pUines  costing  no 
mors  to  buy  and  operate  than  a  medium- 
prleed  car.  Th«  most  revotationary  develop- 
ment tn  this  field  is  the  new  Sikorsky  heli- 
copter. It  Is  peculiarly  fitted  for  getting  to 
the  wtMer  recreatkm  spots  of  the  country — 
or  the  continent.  lu  inventor  predicts  that 
hundrrck  of  these  will  be  performing  short- 
run  cab-or-bos-type  services  within  a  few 
years  of  the  signing  of  peace,  and  that  many 
hundreds  at  thousands  of  them  will  be  carry- 
ing Indlvkfoala  and  their  famUiee  wherever 
they  wish  to  go.  The  helicopter  may  well  take 
over  the  collection  and  dlstrlbmkm  function 
now  performed  by  the  mail-pick -up  operation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  pick-up  scheme 
can  servs  best  as  a  forerunner  of  a  service 
of  wider  scope.  It  Is  all  very  well  to  yank 
a  sack  of  maU  or  an  express  package  oB  the 
ground  at  flying  speed  and  wind  it  up  into 
ths  plans  as  one  reels  in  a  big  trout  or  bass. 
But  what  If  a  passenger  wants  to  go? 

Tlksre  Is  gotng  to  be  a  phenomenal  growth 
In  iMTlvats  flying — as  piiencsnciud  as  the 
growth  In  automoMimg  after  the  Iswt  war. 
Bv«ry  tbooghtful  man  has  kxig  been  aware 
of  tbs  prafound  influence  which  the  motor- 
CT  has  had  uposi  every  part  of  America  and 
•vary  phase  at  mar  Uvea  upcp  aO  at  our  in- 
stltttiiasM.  traditional  points  of  view,  modes 
of  recreation,  bnalness  hahtta.  industrial  tech- 
noloKy.  marketing  practleca,  city  planning— 
and  the  general  pattern  of  Uvtaag.  Th^  atr- 
plaae  la  Ukaly  to  have  a  stmllar  Influsnce. 
It  will  Intenatfy  soms  of  oar  present  problenw 
and  create  new  qdss  at  Its  own.  Those  piob- 
leow  wUl  not  aotomatlcaUy  sotre  thnriifiie 
Tbsy  can  be  solTsd  only  bgr  clsar  foresight 
and  tnteUlBsat  anUctpation  at  the  dilBeal- 

OoaunsRlal  atr  transport  win  eontlmie  to 
trow  steadUy.  Between  1927  and  1942  the 
number  of  passengers  riding  the  air  lines  In- 


creased from  8.700  to  more  than  4.000  000  a 
year.  In  the  same  period,  air  mall  jumped 
from  1:370.000  to  44.600,000  pounds  annually, 
and  air  express  snd  freight  from  46.000  to 
22.300.000  pounds.  Remarkable  as  it  is,  this 
rate  of  growth.  In  my  opinion,  will  be  con- 
siderably  accelerated  during  the  next  decade. 
The  day  is  not  far  distant,  I  t)elleve.  in  which 
all  first-class  mail  will  go  by  air.  that  Is. 
whenerer  delivery  can  be  advanced  thereby, 
with  pick-up  or  feeder  services  tying  the 
smaller  communities  to  the  great  trunk  air 
lines.  Pick-up  services  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  during  the  past  3  years  on  routes  total- 
ing almost  1.500  miles,  and  the  equipment 
has  been  so  successful  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  before  It  23  applications 
for  the  establishment  of  similar  routes  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  So  far  we  have  no  more 
than  scratched  the  surface  of  air  transport 
potential.  If  you  consider  the  flying  done  in 
Alaska  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  its  popu- 
lation to  that  of  continental  United  States 
you  win  find  that  Alaska  has  100  tim-s  as 
many  airplanes,  flies  20  times  as  many  pas- 
senger miles,  75  times  as  much  mail,  and 
about  1,000  times  as  much  express  and 
freight.  Of  coiirse.  Alaska's  lack  of  roads  and 
railroads  is  an  Important  factor. 

Recent  growth  has  been  most  marked  in 
the  fleld  of  air  express — that  Is.  In  carrying 
of  small  packaged  goods  of  high  intrinsic 
value  such  as  films,  radios,  precious  metals, 
women's  clothes,  spare  machine  parts,  and 
similar  articles  needed  right  now  at  some 
distant  place.  In  October  1942  air  express 
was  up  almost  125  percent  from  the  same 
month  In  the  previous  year,  and  It  Is  cer- 
tain to  go  on  increasing. 

Here  let  me  add  one  word  of  caution. 
Some  aviation  enthusiasts  are  predicting 
that  the  airplane  is  about  to  make  our  rail- 
roads, steamships,  and  trucks  quite  obsolete. 
Maybe  so,  but  I  for  one  doubt  the  probability 
of  the  airplane  carrying  any  large  amounts 
of  heavy  bulk  freight  except  where  surface 
transport  is  nonexistent  as  in  some  parts  of 
Alaska  and  Canada.  Extravagant  claims 
along  this  line  merely  confuse  and  mislead 
the  public  about  the  real  values  of  aviation. 

The  question  here,  as  In  all  commercial 
air  operations.  Is  relative  cost  compared  to 
other  forms  of  transportation.  Traffic  tenris 
to  flow,  other  things  being  equal,  along  the 
cheapest  medium  of  transportation.  Higher 
rates  will  only  be  paid  when  some  compen- 
satory advantage  can  be  gained  by  greater 
speed  of  delivery,  convenience  of  service. 
flexibility  of  operation,  or  similar  factors. 
Air  transport  service  does  offer  exceptional 
speed,  convenience,  and  flexibility  in  many 
Instances.  But  so  far  as  the  general  run  of 
freight  is  concerned,  the  differential  between 
plane  rates  per  ton -mile  ai^d  those  offered  by 
railrcad.  truck,  and  steamship  is  still  very 
large.  I  sec  no  pn»ent  possibility  of  flying 
our  wheat.  Iron  oi-e,  coal,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  such  thin^  to  their  destinations. 

The  airplane  has  an  essential  Job  to  per- 
form, and  It  win  do  this  by  supplementing — 
and  not  by  supplanting — other  forms  of 
transportation.  In  :ts  own  proper  field,  how- 
ever, the  future  of  the  plane  is  practically 
boundleaa. 


Tkc  Triaky  River 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  LUTHtR  A.  JOHNSON 


IM  THE  HOUSE  OC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav,  September  17. 1943 

Mr.     LUTHER    A.     JOHNSON.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


I  marks,  I  Include  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  John  M.  Fouts,  of  Port  Worth,  Tex., 
general  manager  of  the  Trinity  Improve- 
ment Association,  at  a  conference  of  the 
Intracoast&l  Canal  Association  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  held  at  Houston,  Tex., 
August  26.  1943: 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  gviests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  am  happy  tci  see  sxich  a  large 
and  representative  audience  on  this  occasion. 
Every  stream  flowing  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  Tixas  and  Louisiana,  Is  represented 
In  this  audience  and  we  are  all  Indebted, 
deeply,  to  the  Intracoastal  Canal  Asoocm- 
tion  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  for  furnishing 
the  leadership  in  the  development  of  our 
soil  and  water  resources  in  the  &outhwest«'n 
States. 

The  Texaa-Louisiana  Intracoastal  Canal  will 
soon  be  completed  and  enlarged  and  I  am 
af^ain  thankful  that  this  great  organization 
bas  announced  to  us  today,  through  its  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  Mr.  Roy 
MiUer.  that  it  is  going  to  endorse  and  spon- 
sor, in  a  militant  manner,  the  improvement 
of  all  streams  leading  into  the  Intracoastal 
Canal,  both  for  flood-control  purposes  and 
navigation. 

Tail* ITT    RTVn 

The  Trinity  River  lies  whoUy  within  the 
State  of  Texas  and  has  a  watershed  of  ap- 
proximately 17,500  square  miles,  which  rep- 
resents only  about  one-twelfth  of  the  total 
area  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Yet,  It  contains 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  wealth  of 
the  State.  Therefore,  you  can  see  at  a  glance, 
that  here  is  a  great  region  with  enormous 
wealth  already  developed  aiul  stiU  greater 
wealth  in  natural  resources  still  entirely  un- 
developed. 

Two  of  our  greatest  natural  resources  are 
soil  and  water,  and'  we  are  energetically  en- 
deavoring to  conserve  these  two  valuable  re- 
sources and  U£e  them  for  all  beneficial  pur- 
poses. 

The  people  of  the  Trinity  River  watershed 
have  spent  some  150.000,000  developing 
plans  and  building  structures  to  conserve 
and  utilize  our  surface  waters.  As  evidence, 
we  now  can  point  to  over  450  miles  of  levees 
and  six  great  lakes,  already  built,  at  a  total 
erst  of  over  J 500  000,000.  without  1  cent  of 
State  or  Federal  aid.  There  Is  not,  in  these 
Umted  States,  a  case  parallel  to  this. 

THX     OMKTBT7S     FXOOD     COimiOL     BILL     OT     193S 
MAKfS  FEDERAL  AID  POSSIBLX 

After  the  passage,  in  1936,  of  the  omjilbus 
flood  control  bill,  which  placed  the  War 
Department  m  charge  of  all  ImprovemenU 
on  the  main  stem  ai:id  main  tributaries  of 
our  rivers,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
lu  charge  of  all  meastues  for  run-cfl  and 
waicr-flcw  retardation  and  scil-eroalon  pre- 
veuiiou.  we  uninediately  grasped  the  oppor- 
tunity and  hp.d  the  Congress  authorize  sur- 
veys by  both  departments,  of  the  Trinity 
River  and  Its  watershed.  The  preliminary 
reports  were  favorable  and  Congress  then 
ordered  actual  surveys  and  preparation  of 
plans.  These  actual  siu-veys  further  showed 
the  engineering  feasibility  and  economic 
Justiflcation  for  the  great  regional  plans  pre- 
pared by  these  two  strong  departments  of  our 
Federal  Government. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  to  you  today 
that  this  is  the  first  great  watershed  In  the 
United  States  to  have  a  recommended  plan 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  previsions  of  the  Omnibus  Flood  Control 
Act. 

Till    DEPARTMENT    OF    ACRICtJLTOBB'S    WJLK    FOB 
TRUnTT    WATEaSHID 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  de- 
veloping its  plan  for  the  Trinity  watershed, 
had  two  thoufrhts  in  mind:  First,  to  hold 
each  drop  of  rainwater  on  each  piece  of  land 

where  it  fell,  thus  enlarging  and  increasing 
the  productivity  of   that   land,  and   at  the 
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same  time  withholding  the  water  from  the 
mala  .stream  of  the  river.  So,  it  is  readily 
Ecen  that  the  Depcirtmcnt  of  Agriculture's 
prcgrnm  will  step  the  waste  of  valuable  top 
soil  and  at  th.e  same  time  utilize  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  surface  waters,  and  second 
by  withholdin'?  these  waters  from  the  mam 
ftem  of  the  nver.  their  program  will  mate- 
rially benefit  a  flood-control  program  for  the 
river. 

The  landowners  In  the  Trinity  watershed 
are  cnthusJa.^tically  supporting  this  pro- 
pi  am  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
have  already  voted  for  the  creation  of  13 
scil-ccn  eivaticn  districts  which  embrace 
practically  all  of  the  Trinity  watershed,  and 
they  are  now  carrying  out  this  program  in  a 
limited  way  because  of  the  emergencies  of 
the  war.  But  here  Is  a  place  where  Federal 
moneys  can  mr,st  profitably  be  .spent  In  a 
properly  planned  post-war  program.  The  ex- 
perts of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mate that  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  this  program  will  be 
approximately   $31.000.0C0. 

THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT'S  PLAN  FOR  TRINrTT 
RIVER  AS  PREPARED  BY  THE  VNITED  STATES 
CORPS    OF    E.NGINEERS 

The  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
developed  plans  and  recommended  these 
plans  to  Congress,  first,  for  flood  control  of 
the  Trinity;  second,  for  water  conservation, 
and  third,  for  navigation  for  the  Trinity 
River. 

Flood  control 

The  Army  engineers  propose  to  take  the 
six  great  reservoirs  and  450  miles  of  levees 
already  built  by  local  Interests  and  add  to 
them  six  more  great  reservoirs  and  then  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Trinity  will  have  ample 
facilities  for  a  genuine  flood-control  pro- 
gram. All  fiocd-ccntrol  structures  will  then 
be  operated  by  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Engineers.  They  recommend  other  lakes  to 
be  added  in  a  second  program  to  be  carried 
out  at  a  later  date  which  will  give  flood  pro- 
tection to  the  landowners  in  the  lower 
reaches.  The  estimated  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  Us  part  of  this  great  flocd- 
control  program  will  be  approximately 
119,000.000. 

Water  conservatiOJi 

One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  in  the 
Trinity  watershed  is  our  surface  water. 
When  the  Federal  Government  builds  six 
more  great  lakes,  we  will  have  Impounded 
more  than  3,500.000  acre-feet  of  water.  Tills 
water  should  be.  and  will  be.  used  for  every 
beneficial  purpose  for  which  we  can  show 
economic  ju.stification.  The  Army  engineers 
recommended  the  following:  First,  municipal 
and  industrial  uses;  second,  navigation; 
third,  irrigation;  and  fourth,  reclamation. 
Navigation 

The  proposed  Trinity  Canal  conforms  to 
the  standards  of  the  modern  waterways  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Gulf  coastal  systems,  so 
as  to  permit  the  ready  interchange  of  barge 
traffic.  It  is  to  be  9  feet  deep  and  150  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom  with  some  26  navigation 
locks.  75  X  400  feet.  All  sharp  bends  are 
to  be  eliminated  by  long,  sweeping  cut-offs, 
reducing  by  practically  one-third  the  length 
of  the  river  below  Fort  Worth.  The  prin- 
cipal intent  of  this  improvement  is  to  per- 
mit the  practical  operation  on  the  Trinity 
River  of  a  unit  of  6  barges,  moved  by  a 
pusher-type  towboat.  The  Army  engineers 
say  that  their  Trinity  plans  would  permit  the 
movement  of  such  a  unit  with  9.000  tons 
pay  load  from  Beaumont  or  any  Galveston 
Bay  pert  to  Fort  Worth  In  5  day.s — allowing 
for  eight  stops  en  route  to  load  and  unload. 
The  district  engineer  further  stated  in  his 
report,  completed  2  years  ago,  that  the  direct 
savings  In  transportation  costs  of  the  freight, 
reasonably  to  be  expected  to  move  on  the 
Trinity  Car.al.  would  more  than  VNarrant  the 
expenditure  of  the  490,000.000,  the  first  cost 
of  his  plan. 


The  Army  engineers  recommend  that  the 
Federal  Government  spend,  as  their  part  of 
this  great  navigation  improvement,  approx- 
imately 190,000.000. 

CONCLt:SION 

Tlie  plan  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  conserve  our  soil  and  water 
resources  In  the  watershed  of  the  Trinity 
River  was  developed  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  while  the  plan  for 
the  conservation  and  use  of  waters  stored  be- 
hind dams  on  the  main  tributaries  of  the 
river  was  developed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, through  their  United  States  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Tlius,  today,  the  Trinity  River 
has  a  great  regional  plan  already  prepared 
by  the  experts  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  approved  by  all  of  them.  Tliese  plans 
have  been  sent  to  Congress  and  Congress 
has  had  them  printed  and  they  are  now 
ready  for  Incorporation  in  the  great  post- 
war plan  for  development  of  the  soil  and 
water  resources  of  the  Nation.  The  total 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  this 
great  plan  is  approximately  $150,000,000, 
and  the  local  interests  have  already  spent  ap- 
proximately $50,000,000.  and  will  be  asked  to 
spend  approximately  forty  millions  more. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  wisely  stated  that 
this  is  such  a  huge  undertaking  that  It 
should  be  carried  out  by  sections  at  a  time, 
and  they  have  recommended  for  Immediate 
expenditure  approximately  $15,000,000,  to  be 
spent  mostly  In  building  the  six  new  lakes 
that  are  needed  to  complete  the  flood-control 
program.  They  also  recommend  the  rebuild- 
ing at  this  time  of  the  navigation  channel 
from  Houston  ship  channel  up  to  Liberty, 
Tex.  The  balance  of  the  program  will  be  car- 
ried out  as.  If,  and  when  conditions  Justify. 

A  THOUGHT-PROVOKING  FACT 

Three  billion  five  hundred  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  have  been  produced  within  75 
miles  of  the  Trinity  River,  and  that's  Just 
one-half  of  the  known  reserves.  If  the  Trin- 
ity River  had  been  Improved  for  practicable 
navigation  when  our  first  oil  well  came  in, 
the  general  public  would  have  saved  $500,- 
000,000  In  transportation  costs,  that  Is  mov- 
ing oil  and  refined  products  out,  and  oil  well 
supplies  In. 

The  Trinity  River  should  be  Improved  at 
the  very  earliest  date. 


Michigan  Food  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  herewitii  sub- 
mit recommendations  of  the  Michigan 
Food  Conference  of  Farmers,  Processors, 
and  Distributors,  August  9,  1943,  at 
Lansing,  Mich.: 

PREAMBLE 

ni-advised  activities  and  propaganda  by 
various  agencies,  public  and  private,  are  re- 
sulting In  programs  that  are  adversely  af- 
fecting production,  distribution,  and  process- 
ing of  food.  Producers,  processors,  and  dis- 
tributors of  food  are  experiencing  unneces- 
sary costs  and  hindrances  as  the  result  of 
unwarranted  and  destructive  machinations 
and  bungling.  All  of  this  Is  resulting  in 
higher  prices  to  and  less  food  for  the  con- 
sumer. 


The  situation  has  reached  a  stage  where 
all  food  industry  groups  are  being  obstructed 
seriously  with  resulting  discouragements  in 
their  efforts  to  grow,  process,  and  distribute 
food  for  our  armed  forces,  our  allies,  and  for 
civilian  needs.  The  entire  food  program  will 
be  defeated  If  these  matters  are  not  corrected 
soon.  It  may  even  result  In  serious  food 
shortage  with  accompanying  hunger  in  this 
country  and  the  starving  of  millions  In  for- 
eign lands.  In  the  light  of  the  above,  the 
recommei.datlons  of  the  conference  are: 

1.  Unification  of  the  whole  food  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  distribution  program 
under  one  Government  agency. 

2.  Recognition  of  all  branches  of  the  food 
Industry  as  essential  to  the  war  effort  to  the 
same  respect  and  to  the  same  degree  as  is 
the  production  and  handling  of  armaments. 

3.  Administration  of  a  price  program  on 
the  basis  of  encouraging  production,  and 
elimination  of  price  ceilings  which  tend  to 
have  the  opposite   effect. 

4.  Solution  of  the  Inflation  problem  on  a 
constructive  basis  by  encouraging  production 
and  siphoning  off  the  ever-increasing  piu- 
chasing  power  of  the  American  people  through 
taxes  and  enforced  savings  by  additional  pur- 
chases of  War  bonds. 

5.  Elimination  of  subsidies  and  discontinu- 
ing their  use  as  a  means  of  controlling  Infla- 
tion and  prices. 

6.  Requirement  that  Government  agencies 
making  announcements  affecting  the  food 
program  do  so  In  conformance  with  the  terms 
of  the  1942  Price  Control  Act,  and  only  after 
consulting  with  those  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tical phases  of  food  production,  processing, 
and  distribution,  and  sincerely  receive  their 
suggestions. 

7.  A  return  to  constitutional  government 
with  the  Congress,  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  functioning  as  the  policy- 
making, legislative  branch  of  Government,  as 
opposed  to  government  by  directives  from 
the  administrative  branch. 

8.  Approval  for  all  essential  expenditures 
by  Government  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Elimination  of  the  waste  of  money  and 
duplication  of  effort  by  Government  agencies, 
or  permitted  by  them  In  the  war  effort 

Michigan  Pood  Conference  of  Farm- 
ers, Processors,  and  Distributors: 
C.  L.  Brody,  Lansing,  chairman; 
American  Dairy  Association  of 
Michigan;  Michigan  Allied  Dairy 
Association:  Michigan  Bean  Ship- 
pers Association;  Michigan  Canners 
Association;  Michigan  Elevator- 
Exchange;  Michigan  Feed  Manu- 
facturers Association:  Michigan 
Independent  Packers  Association; 
Michigan  Live  Stock  Exchange; 
Michigan  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion; Michigan  Retail  Grocers 
Association;  Michigan  State  Farm 
Bureau;  Midwest  Producers  Cream- 
eries, Inc.,  Michigan  District. 


Unfair  Wheat  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17.  1943 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  War 
Food  Administration  has  asked  the 
wheat  farmers  of  this  country  to  plant 
26  percent  more  wheat  for  the  1944  har- 
vest than  was  planted  for  the  harvest 
this  year.  Tliis  means  an  increase  of 
about  14,CC0,C00  acres.    The  greater  part 
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of  this  increaaed  acreage  must  come  from 
Kansas  and  other  Great  Plains  States 
If  the  goal  is  to  be  met.  Farmers  are 
exiMcted  to  plant  and  harvest  this 
greatly  increased  acreage  with  less  ma- 
chinery and  far  less  labor  than  have 
been  available  in  normal  times. 

In  addition  to  this,  wheat  farmers  find 
themselves  the  victims  of  seriotis  and 
wholly  unwarranted  price  discrimina- 
tion. The  price  of  wheat  today  is  11  per. 
cent  below  parity.  The  price  of  agricul- 
tural products  as  a  whole  is  14  percent 
above  parity,  and  wheat  is  the  only  im- 
portant farm  commodity  which  is  selling 
at  substantially  less  than  parity  at  the 
preseat  time. 

The  sole  reason  that  wheat  is  selling 
at  leaa  than  parity  is  the  ceiling  on  flour 
prices.  This  ceiling  has  been  imposed 
In  direct  violation  of  the  Price  Control 
Act  which  says  that  no  price  ceiling  shall 
be  imposed  upon  any  agricultural  com- 
modity or  any  product  manufactured 
therefrom  which  does  not  reflect  parity 
to  tte  itfoducer. 

The  sol*  excuse  given  for  the  wholly 
Illegal  and  arbitrary  price  ceiling  on 
flbur  Is  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  price  of  bread  at  its  present 
level.  JUst  why  the  price  of  bread  should 
be  maintained  at  depression  levels  when 
practically  every  other  item  entering 
Into  the  coet  of  Uving  has  advanced  sub- 
stantially during  th*  war  period  is  a 
question  for  which  I  have  up  to  date 
found  no  satisfactory  answer,  although 
I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  determination  of  ceiling 
prices.  It  would  take  an  increase  of  16 
oenta  per  buitael  to  taring  wheat  prices 
\3p  to  parity  today.  That  would  mean 
very  Uttle  in  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
because  02  one-pound  loaves  of  bread 
can  be  manufactured  from  a  bushel  of 
wheat  Thus,  a  IS-cent  increase  in 
wheat  price  would  mean  about  one- 
fourth  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  a  leaf 
-  at  bzead.  assuming  that  all  of  the  in- 
creaae  had  to  be  passed  on.  Even  if  we 
assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  It 
might  be  necessary  to  increase  the  retail 
cost  of  bread  as  much  as  one-half  cent 
per  loaf,  it  would  still  be  by  far  the 
cheapest  food  we  have.  It  would  be  less 
than  the  price  in  1626  when  both  wages 
and  employment  were  far  below  what 
ttey  are  now. 

Ai  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wheat  produc- 
ers of  this  country  have  been  subsidizing 
the  consimiers  of  bread  for  many  years 
by  furnishing  wheat  at  less  than  parity 
prices  which  means  at  less  than  fair 
prices.  Whatever  excuse  there  might 
have  been  for  this  when  we  had  millions 
of  imemptoyed.  there  Is  no  excuse  for  It 
now  when  everybody  who  wants  work  can 
secure  It.  when  wages  are  the  higliest  ever 
known,  and  when  the  American  people 
generally  are  spending  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  their  income  for  food  In  all  of 
our  history.  The  wheat  producers  of  this 
country  are  not  going  to  strike  for  higher 
prices  or  shorter  hours  or  better  working 
conditions.  They  are  going  to  work 
harder  during  the  coming  year  than  they 
have  ever  worked  before.  They  are  go- 
tog  to  do  everything  possible  to  overccnne 


the  handicaps  of  inadequate  supplies  of 
machinery  and  labor. 

Should  farmers  be  expected,  however, 
to  do  all  this  and  still  receive  a  price  for 
their  product  below  what  everyone  con- 
cedes to  be  a  fair  price?  Is  it  not  time 
that  this  administration  gave  the  wheat 
farmer  a  fair  break?  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  consumers  of  this  country  want 
farmers  to  subsidize  the  cost  of  their 
bread  and  yet  that  is  exactly  what  this 
administration  is  asking  of  the  fanner 
when  it  imposes  ceilings  on  flour  which 
result  in  wheat  prices  substantially  less 
than  parity.  I  consider  this  situation  as 
nothing  less  than  a  scandal  and  a  dis- 
grace. The  present  wholly  illegal,  in- 
equitable, and  dtscriminatory  price  ceil- 
ing on  flour  should  be  at  once  increased  to 
parity  level. 


Overtime  Pay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSl  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Friday,  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  together 
with  the  contents  of  a  brochure  received 
by  me  from  a  constituent  of  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foundation  of  this 
great  Nation  is  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  be  provided  opportimity 
for  the  individual  to  develop  according 
to  his  ability,  to  make  him  a  free  and  in- 
dividual man.  not  part  of  a  mass.  This 
principle  was  imposed  upon  our  foimd- 
ing  fathers  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
circumstances.  The  revolutionary  re- 
bellion came  into  being  because  of  the 
individuals  collectively  revolting  against 
the  attempt  to  stifle  individualism  by 
despotic  and  tyrannical  oppression.  To- 
day, as  then,  there  are  tendencies  to  sub- 
merge that  same  individualism  by  regi- 
mentation and  the  creation  of  masses 
within  our  great  Nation.  This  tendency, 
emanating  from  a  strong  centralized  bu- 
reaucracy, will  bring  about  the  deteri- 
oration of  a  nation  that  in  the  short 
time  of  160  years  afforded  greater  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits  to  a  larger 
number  of  people  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  history  of  man.  It  has  been  said 
that  any  society  which  cannot  prevent 
the  development  of  masses  is  irrevocably 
doomed.  Certainly,  then,  any  society 
which  encourages  the  development  of 
masses  writes  its  own  death  warrant. 
The  following  will  clearly  indicate  that 
we  are  not  only  permitting  the  develop- 
ment of  masses  but  permitting  the  bu- 
reaucrats to  effect  ruhngs  and  edicts  that 
tend  toward  classes  as  well.  This  mes- 
sage shows  the  hatreds  that  are  being 
engendered  between  our  citizens  by 
treating  our  people  as  pawns  Instead  of 
people. 


The  brochure  follows: 
Because  cur  sons  need  greater  production 
for  victory  and  to  save  the  American  way  of 
life,  the  War  Manpower  Commission  length- 
ened the  workweek  for  all  industry  In  man- 
power shortage  areas,  changing  the  hours 
from  40  to  48  per  week.  When  this  necessary 
and  patriotic  step  was  taken,  promptly  the 
Communists  and  fellow  travellers  in  this 
bureaucratic  Government  of  ouis  used  the 
event  to  make  a  vicious  underhanded  attack 
on  the  very  way  of  life  the  longer  workweek 
was  designed  to  help  protect.  They  did  It, 
these  unelected  and  unauthorized  masters  of 
our  prosperity,  by  making  "class"  the  criter- 
ion by  which  it  was  decided  how  much  pay  a 
worker  was  to  get  for  those  extra  8  hours  that 
were  added  to  the  workweek.  And  by  "class- 
angling"  the  decisions  concerning  the  pay 
questions,  they  are  destroying  the  worker's 
will  to  work,  his  desire  to  produce,  his  native 
urge  to  improve  his  status;  they  have  made 
these  qualities  penalties  upon  the  worker's 
material  progress.  Almost  every  worker 
want.s  to  become  a  foreman  or  a  superintend- 
ent; once  such  a  promotion  carried  with  It  a 
substantial  mpterial  reward,  but  now  the 
case  is  different.  Many  a  young  man  wants 
to  become  an  engineer,  for  example;  once 
that  too,  meant  material  progress,  but  now 
it  means  that  he  actually  deoreases  his  chance 
of  prosperity. 

Let's  take  a  laborer,  a  mechanic,  a  foreman, 
a  superintendent,  and  an  engineer  in  a  war 
plant,  to  Illustrate  the  way  this  tinkering 
with  the  American  way  of  life  is  done.  Let's 
assume  that  the  plant  changes  from  a  sched- 
ule of  40  hours  per  week  to  one  of  48  hours, 
and  then  see  what  happens  to  the  pay  rates 
cf  each  of  them. 

The  laborer  and  the  mechanic  get  time 
and  one-half  for  8  hcvirs  of  that  48;  for  the 
week  they  get  the  equivalent  of  52  hours' 
pay  for  48  hours  of  work,  a  30  percent  in- 
crease in  pay.  Why?  Because  a  "class- 
angled"  Federal  law  so  specifies,  for  the  labor- 
er and  the  mechanic.  But  that  Federal  law 
specifically  excludes  from  its  provisions  the 
foreman  and  the  superintendent  and  the  en- 
gineer (but  the  bureaucrats  call  It  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act). 

The  Federal  law  specifies  nothing  as  to 
how  the  foreman  and  the  superintendent  and 
the  engineer  shall  be  paid  for  their  extra 
hours.  Here's  where  the  communistic  bu- 
reaucrat steps  In  and  starts  his  work  of 
changing  our  American  system.  The  scheme 
Is  outlined  in  Press  Service  No.  37-31  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  dated  Thursday,  July  1,  1943.  This 
verbose  and  vaguely  worded  statement  says  In 
part,  In  speaking  of  Increased  pay  for  this 
8  hours  of  addltlonnal  work,  "TTie  Commis- 
sioner stated  that  no  set  rule  may  be  estab- 
lished for  drtermlning  such  amounts,  because 
of  the  variations  of  differentials  between 
wage  and  salary  levels  within  plants  and  in- 
dustries. However,  the  amounts  allowed  will 
be  proportionately  less  In  the  higher  levels. 
The  amount  allowable  to  the  highest  rated 
hourly  employee  will  then  be  progressively 
reduced  for  the  several  intervening  pay  lev- 
els In  such  manner  that  each  succeeding 
higher  level  receives  a  proportionately  letaer 
amount  •  •  •."  As  an  Illustration  of 
how  this  works  out  in  practice,  in  one  com- 
pany the  highest  paid  man  covered  by  the 
so-called  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  gets 
about  S15.30  for  that  additional  ^  hours' 
work;  the  foreman,  handling  about  five  to 
seven  men.  gets  about  S13  85  for  this  8  hours; 
and  the  superintendent,  who  handles  about 
100  to  150  men,  gets  about  $10.85  for  working 
that  extra  day.  The  general  superintendent 
and  the  manager  get  nothing — except  the  8 
hours  to  work;  that,  too,  is  a  ruling  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  so  I  am  told. 

And  the  engineer,  what  about  him?  H« 
isn't  a  foreman  or  a  superintendent  but  ha 
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Is  discriminated  against  in  the  same  way. 
He  doean't  get  time  and  one -half,  either; 
in  their  rulings  In  Individual  cases  in  the 
same  company  mentioned,  his  Increased  pay 
has  almost  invariably  amounted  to  about 
straight  time   (20  percent)    or  less. 

That  isn't  aU.  The  foreman  and  the  su- 
perintendent usually  are  paid  a  fiat  salary, 
and  they  work  whatever  hours  are  In  the 
scheduled  workweek  plus  any  overtime  that's 
necessary.  The  Treasury  Department  says 
that  they  cannot  be  paid  for  this  overtime, 
but  the  laborer  and  the  mechanic  get  paid, 
at  time  and  one-half,  for  every  hour  of  over- 
time they  work.  The  foreman  and  the  su- 
perintendent work  those  same  overtime  hours, 
too,  but  they  get  no  additional  pay  for  it, 
so  the  result  is  that  many  a  time  the  me- 
chanic draws  more  pay  each  week  than  his 
foreman  or  his  superintendent.  Where's  any 
Incentive  to  become  a  foreman?  A  work- 
man would  be  foolish  Indeed  to  accept  what 
was  once  a  promotion. 

The  bureaucrats  carry  this  "class"  idea  to 
even  further  extremes  than  those  cited.  For 
Instance,  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  Issued,  on  July  9,  1943,  a  bul- 
letin headed  "Applications  accepted  for  tech- 
nical aid,  quartz  crystals  (trainee),  $1,620 
a  year  (plus  overtime  pay)."  It  further 
states,  "Overtime  pay.  The  standard  Federal 
workweek  of  the  48  hours  Includes  8  hours 
of  overtime.  The  Increase  In  compensation 
for  overtime  amounts  on  an  annual  basis 
to  approximately  21  percent  of  the  basic 
salary."  Notice  that  21  percent,  and  remem- 
ber that  the  Fair  (?)  Labor  Standards  Act 
says  that  the  laborer  and  the  mechanic  in 
the  war  plant,  under  the  same  conditions, 
get  30  percent  "increase  in  compensation  for 
overtime."  These  Communists  reach  far 
afield. 

The  only  explanation  ever  given  me  to  ac- 
count for  these  discrepancies  Is  the  claim 
that  to  pay  the  foreman  and  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  engineer  tlme-and-one-half 
for  these  additional  8  hours  Is  "Inflation- 
ary," but  to  pay  it  to  the  laborer  'and  the 
mechanic  is  not.  That's  utter  nonsense. 
Reduced  to  figures  the  statement  means  that 
to  pay  the  technical  aid  about  $6.54  for  his 
extra  8  hours,  on  top  of  a  salary  of  about  $31 
for  his  40-hour  week,  la  Infiatlonary;  to  pay 
the  mechanic  $15.30  for  his  extra  8  hours, 
on  top  of  a  pay  of  $51  for  his  40-hour  week, 
Is  not  inflationary.    That's  utter  rot. 

What  has  happened  to  American  Justice, 
when  a  man's  pay  rate  is  based  on  what 
"class '  he  belongs  to?  Who  give  these 
bureaucrats  the  right  and  power  to  change 
the  American  way  of  life?  Why  shouldn't 
pay  rates  for  overtime,  whether  they  are 
tlme-and-one-half  or  straight  time  or  no  pay 
at  all.  be  applied  equally  to  all  men? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  drive  by  the 
bureaucrats  to  put  into  practice  the  theory 
(long  since  abandoned  by  the  Russians,  who 
couldn't  make  It  work,  by  the  way)  that 
every  man  should  get  the  same  dollars  pay 
regardless  of  his  work-contribution  to  society. 
We  are  being  herded  into  an  unwanted 
"class"  system  by  these  self-appointed 
messiahs  and  are  being  robbed  of  our  Amer- 
ican system  by  Insolent  bureaucrats  con- 
vinced of  their  own  all-embracing  knowl- 
edge, but  who  are  too  sly  to  put  their  Ideas 
to  the  test  of  the  people's  vote.  If  we  want 
to  retain  the  American  way  for  ourselves  and 
our  children  and  to  strike  off  the  chains 
these  men  are  rapidly  fastening  on  us  all, 
we  must  act  and  act  soon,  else  our  "class" 
will  be  wiped  out.  Write  your  ideas  on  this 
subject  to  your  Congressmen,  your  Senators, 
your  newspapers  and  magazines,  your  radio 
commentators,  in  fact  to  anyone  who  can  in 
any  way  influence  our  system  of  government. 
And  when  the  time  comes,  get  to  the  voting 
booth  and  throw  these  bureaucratic  Com- 
munists out  of  power  by  voting  out  of  office 
those  elected  officials  who  are  responsible  for 
them  and  their  acts. 


A  Poet  Speaks  From  the  Visitors'  Gallery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ElMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NTW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17, 1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Archibald  MacLeish: . 

A   POET   SPEAKS    F«OM   THE    VISrrORS'    CALLEET 

Have   Gentlemen   perhaps  forgotten  this? — 

We  write  the  histories. 
Do  Gentlemen  who  snigger  at  the  poets. 
Who  speak  the  word  professor  with  guf- 
faws— 
Do  Gentlemen  expect  their  fame  to  flourish 
When    we,   not   they,   distribute   the   ap- 
plause? 
Or  do  they  trust  their  hope  of  long  remem- 
brance 
To  those  they  name  with  such  respectfvil 
care — 
To  those  who  write  the  titles  In  the  papers, 

To  those  who  tell  the  tattle  on  the  air? 
Do  Gentlemen  expect  the  generation 
That  counts  the  loser  out  when  toll*  the 
beU 
To  take  some  gossip-caster's  estimation. 

Some  Jimlor  voice  of  fame  with  flsh  to  sell? 

Do  Gentlemen  believe  time's  hard-boiled  Jury, 

Judging  the  sober  truth,  will  trust  again 

The  words  some   copperhead   who   owned  a 

paper 

Ordered  one  Friday  from  the  hired  men? 

Have  Gentlemen  forgotten  Mr.  Lincoln? 
A  poet  wrote  that  story,  not  a  newspaper. 

Not  the  New  Yorker  of  the  nameless  name 
Who  spat  with  hatred  like  some  others  later 

And  left,  as  they  will,  In  his  hate  his  shame. 
History's  not  written  in  the  kind  of  Ink 

The  richest  man  of  mo«t  ambitloiis  mind 
Who  hates  a  president  enough  to  print 

A  dally  paper  can  afford  or  find. 
Gentlemen  have  power  now  and  know  it. 

But  even  the "  greatest  and  most  famous 
kings 
Feared  and  with  reason  to  offend  the  poets 

Whose  songs  are  marble  and  whose  marbls 
tings. 

— Archibald  MacLeUh. 


Draftinff  of  Fathers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSACHUBXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  September  9,  1943,  by 
the  executive  committee,  Department  of 
Massachusetts,  the  American  Legion: 

Whereas  over  50.000  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Legion    in    Massachusetts,    individually 
and  through  their  department  executive  com- 
mittee, have  watched  for  the  past  year  the 
operation  of  the  Selective  Service  System  In 
Massachusetts    and    throughout    the    entire 
country;  and 
I       Whereas  as  far  back  as  October  1942  the 
I   department    executive    committee    went   on 
I   record  as  opposed  to  tindeserved  deferments 


from  military  service  for  young  Inexperienced 
men  of  selective  sevlce  age  In  industry,  hav- 
ing In  mind  that  If  such  a  practice  was  not 
stopped  that  the  civilian  sUtus  of  married 
men  and  fathers  would  soon  be  jeopardized; 
and 

Whereas  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
single  manpower  of  selective  service  age  in 
Massachusetts  is  no  longer  available  for  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces  save  that  single  man- 
power in  industry  and  in  the  service  of  the 
Government;  and 

Whereas  this  conclusion  is  so  universal 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  that  various 
Selective  Service  boards  and  groups  of 
boards  have  openly  In  the  public  press  pro- 
tested against  the  situation  and  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  suggested  "three  con- 
crete plans  whereby  the  single  manpower 
for  the  armed  forces  can  be  supplied,  thus 
protecting  the  civilian  statvis  of  married  men 
and  fathers,  namely:  (1)  That  Industry  be 
first  drained  of  its  selective-service  age  single 
men;  (2)  That  Federal  bureaus  throughout 
the  land,  especially  in  Washington,  be  forced 
to  release  its  single  men  of  selective-service 
age:  (3)  That  those  single  men  of  selective - 
service  age  now  classifled  as  4-P  be  rehabU- 
Itated  at  once  and  put  Into  active  aervlce 
as  rehabilitated:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Department  of 
the  American  Legion  In  Massachusetts  does 
hereby  go  on  record  as  imalterably  opposed 
to  the  Inefflclent,  expansive,  and  un-Amer- 
ican plan  to  draft  married  men  and  fatherm 
before  every  single  man  of  selective-service 
age  Is  taken  from  Industry  and  Federal  bu- 
reaus, having  In  mind  that  thoee  single  men 
for  the  most  part  can  be  replaced  by  married 
men  or  fathers,  or  by  women;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  and  every  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts  urging  each  member  to 
actively  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
result  so  that  the  basis  bulwark  of  Amer- 
ican life,  the  family,  may  not  be  undermined 
at  least  not  until  such  time  as  such  an 
emergency  has  been  more  definitely  proven 
necessary. 

Rationinf  in  Worcester  Coanty,  Matt. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or  MASSACMUBITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17. 1943 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  newspaper  clipping: 

WoacBSTEt  Cotmrr  Wai  Pbicb 

AND  Ration  Boaum  Aaaocunoir, 
Worcetter,  Uasi.,  September  11,  1943. 
Representative  Pshb  Q.  Holkzs, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Deab  8n:  Enclosed  please  find  newspaper 
clipping   on    report   of   asaociation   meeting 
here  Septemiier  10.    This  U  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  M.  DXAKIKC,  President. 


'if 

'■Am 


Ration  Boards  Hehe  Ask  O.  P.  A.  Retorms — 

Worcester  Countt  Group  Ottehs  14-Point 

Price-Control  Plan 

A  14-polnt  program,  designed  to  secure 
more  uniform  administration  of  O.  P.  A.  ra- 
tioning regulations,  was  adopted  by  the 
Worcester  County  War  Price  and  Ratlcn 
Boards  Association  last  night  at  a  meeting  In 
Hotel  Bancroft. 

The  group,  comprising  nearly  80  represent- 
atives of  local  beards,  also  voted  to  aasum* 


I 


i 
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iT«pon8lbinty  for  the  rationing  program  In  I 
Wcrcester  Cc»nty  whec  the  O.  P.  A.  district  j 
elDce  ceesw  to  function  September  30. 

Ontrallzailon  of  O.  P.  A.  powers  within 
MaaBBcbusettB  under  one  State  head,  aboli- 
tion at  needless  reports  and  surveys,  less  Ire- 
quent  changes  on  O.  P.  A.  r^julatlons  and 
toroadrr  dlacretlonary  powers  to  local  beards 
were  Included  In  tiie  prograai.  It  will  be  for- 
warded to  Regional  O.  P.  A.  Adwlntetrator 
Ketmeth  B.  Bsckman.  State  Director  Law- 
rence J  Brcsnaban,  and  Worcester  County's 
Representatives  in  Congresa. 

14-POX2irr   PIOCKAM 

Tbe  14-potnt  program  provides: 

1.  Centrallaatlon  of  O.  P.  A.  powera  in 
MasMcfausetta  In  one  SUte  head. 

2.  Broader  dlservtlonary  powera  to  local 
boards. 

3.  An  iDcreaae  In  enfcroement  personneL 

4.  Greater  cooperation  among  Individual 
boarda  and  leas  haraaaanent  from  Federal, 
State,  atxl  dlatrlct  otteiala. 

6.  Greater  dlstribation  of  O.  P.  A.  funds  for 
Clertcal  aaalatance  for  local  boards. 

6.  OonslderatUn  ot  Worcester  CXinnty  men. 
asperienced  in  rationlog  problama,  lor  any 
Ripcrvlsary  appotntmenta  In  this  area. 
..     7.  Aboltatiaoent    of    ceettteaa    reporta    and 
"•ttrveya. 

8.  A  central  dlatrlbution  center  hi  each 
county  to  provide  apeedy  distribution  of 
•uppliea. 

9.  Abolition  of  Oeatapo  netboda  la  en- 
forcing rationing  rulaa. 

10.  Uae  of  educatiOBal  OMthoda  in  aeeking 
coupeiaticm  of  public. 

11.  More  uniform  and  almpter  itpfdicatton 
blanka.  preferably  printed  on  one  aide  of 
paper 

13.  Release  of  intonoatton  direct  to  local 
boarda  rather  than  conflletlng  aanotmce- 
ments  from  natlanal  and  regional  cOcaa. 

IS.  Leaa  frequent  changea  is  O.  P.  A.  reg- 
ulations. 

14.  Closer  cooFeratlon  with  buaineaa  Xor 
price  control. 

wo  AmoM  OH  nortsT 

The  association  diacussed  tii«  recent  protest 
of  the  O.  P  A.  District  Labor  Advisory  Com- 
mittee agalnat  doaln^  tbe  dlatriet  atkx  but 
ao  action  resulted. 

It  was  also  voted  to  draft  a  set  of  by-laws 
for  preaentatAon  to  tb«  October  meeting  and 
Increase  the  number  of  executive  committee 
members  to  nine. 

Ofltcera  are  Carrcdl  11.  Dearlng  of  Westboro, 
president;  Edward  B.  Conroy,  of  North  Brook- 
field.  Vice  preatdent;  Harry  E.  Howard,  of 
Nortbboro,  treasorer;  and  IC.  Lawrence  Price, 
of  Paxton.  secretary. 

Members  nt  the  executive  eommittee  are 
Michael  J.  Fltagershl.  of  Woroeater,  TiaomaB 
J.  Barry,  of  Northbridfie.  Palmer  J.  Lord,  ot 
Petersham,  Hugh  P.  Ruane,  of  Clinton,  and 
Xieo  P.  Brown,  of  MlObury. 


Address  by  Staart  A.  Scefye,  President, 
New  OrleMtt  Association  of  Commerce, 
at  a  Confenoce  With  Lomsiana  Senh 
•tan  aad  New  Oriaau  Ca^ntwen, 
Tuesday,  Aofust  24,  1943 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
er 

HON.  PAUL  IL  MALONET 

or    LOOBUUIA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPaBBENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  tSiS 

Mr.  MALONET.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
W—iilmiiiig  consex^  to  revlae  and  extend 


my  remarks.  I  indude  an  address  by  Mr. 
Stuart  A.  Seelye.  president  of  the  New- 
Orleans  Association  of  Commerce,  at  a 
conference  with  our  Louisiana  Senators 
and  myself  en  August  24,  1943. 

I  wish  to  express  to  our  guests  tonight  our 
genuine  appreciation  of   the  opportunUy  vi 
meeting   with    them    before    their   return    to    j 
their  ardutyos  duties  in  Wa»-hlngton.  ' 

As  our  elected  Repreaentatives  in  Congrers. 
you  are  deoircus  of  having  our  honest  vicv  s 
on  the  difficult  problems  which  confront  our 
Nation.  Business,  generally,  may  be  Warned 
for  not  vigorously  stressing  its  vlewE  on  the 
basic  principles  of  our  economic  system.  Busi- 
ness has  been,  to  some  e.xtent,  intimidat- 
ed by  the  tirades  of  demagogs  who  have 
attacked  It  aiKl  have  attempted  to  create 
an  impression  that  businessmen  do  not  rep- 
resent tbe  true  spirit  of  America. 

The  Assodatlon  of  Conunerce  is  an  organi- 
zation representing  business.  I  do  not  mean 
buslnesa  In  the  sense  of  big  business,  but 
acaall  business.,  since  the  vast  nuijorlty  of  our 
membership  represents  small   business. 

As  businessmen,  we  have  the  responsibility 
to  assist  Congress  in  every  way  possible  and 
the  best  way  to  do  this,  as  good  American.^;, 
Is  to  state  what  is  in  our  minds  plainly  and 
frankly  and,  in  this  way.  contribute  to  sound 
eoDclusions  In  vitatl  issues. 

aESUMZ  OONOBESSIONAL  aESPONSmUTT 

"Hits  Nation  was  created  on  tbe  principle  of 
a  government  for  and  by  the  people.  This 
Ideal  which  has  stood  tbe  test  of  more  than 
180  years,  must  be  maintained  and  I  feci 
confident  that  I  speak  not  only  for  our- 
aeives,  but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In 
complimenting  you  and  all  of  those  in  the 
Congress  who  have  clearly  shown  an  Inten- 
tion to  regain  its  rightful  position  as  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government.  This 
ha.**  had  a  heartening  and  reassuring  re- 
HCTton  from  all  the  pecple.  We  urge  that 
you  do  not  relax  m  your  efforts  so  that  v.e 
will  again  have  legislation  by  representation 
and  not  by  edict. 

As  a  oonaequence  of  war,  certain  methods 
contrary  to  peacetime  procedure  are  neces- 
sary and  the  people  must  relinquish  some  of 
the  freedoms  they  have  regarded  as  invio- 
late. We  can  say  with  pride  in  all  btisiness 
that  it  has  cooperated  wholeheartedly  In 
the  war  effort  and  has  made  all  neces.  ary 
aacriikeea,  aa  its  contribatlon.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  all  of  UB  here  that  the  actual  con- 
duct of  the  war  Is  In  competent  hands  and 
that  victory,  ao  far  aa  the  world  conflict  is 
concerned,  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  would 
be  very  fortuimte  indeed  if  our  internal  af- 
fairs were  handled  with  the  same  efficiency. 

We  hear  our  Internal  affairs  de.=cribed  in 
various  terms,  the  least  of  which  Is  'confu- 
sion" or  "organized  chaos."  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this  oplnicm  wh^n  we  consider 
the  multitude  of  bureaus  which  have  taken 
over,  to  much  too  great  an  extent,  functions 
which  should  be  handled  by  the  Congress. 

TOO    MAWT    BT7RE.\U3 

The  creation  of  one  bureau  leads  to  an- 
other and  further  subdivisions  of  autho.ay 
and  overlapping  of  functions.  As  a  re.sult  of 
this,  there  surely  arises  in  the  public  m:nd 
great  confusion  as  to  the  authority,  scope. 
and  activity  of  governmental  bureaus.  I 
would  like  to  cite  just  one  examfHe  of  over- 
lapping, and  there  are  hundreds  like  it,  which 
Is  formd  In  the  handling  of  Just  one  prob- 
lem— labor.  There  are  13  existing  boards  or 
dlvislona  all  concerned  with  latx>r.  wages,  and 
aalarles.  This  condition  is  equally  true  with 
every  other  bureau  activity.  It  Is  not  con- 
eetrable  that  with  this  set-up  haiulling  tlie 
Impcrtant  phaaes  of  our  domestic  economy. 
•aythiog  but  oonfut^on  should  result. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  are  oppor- 
tuntUes  to  abolish  many  existing  bureaus. 
We  feel  Uiat  this  should  be  done  in  the  in- 
tereet  «f  both.  efBclency  and  economy,  and 


we  urge  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  aceon^iUsh 
this,  in  our  interest. 

We  cannot  help  but  feel  that  Congresa.  to 
some  extent,  is  to  blame  for  the  oondltteos. 
All  of  the  bureaus  were  created  by  congres- 
sional action.  They  are  creatwcs  of  the 
Congress  which,  when  it  created  them,  set 
up  the  limits  of  their  authority  and  their 
functions.  It  is  fair  to  expect  that  Congress 
will  not  forget  its  responsibility,  but  will 
hold  them  within  the  limits  of  their  author- 
ity and  to  strict  accountability  to  Congress 
for   their   performance. 

Wiien  peace  comes,  there  will  arise  from, 
the  four  corners  of  the  Nation  a  demand  that 
bureaus  created  for  wartime  emergency  shall 
be  promptly  terminated.  Certainly  that  Is 
our  opinion.  It  Is  a  well  known  and  ac- 
cepted fact  that  bureaus  do  not  readily  re- 
luiquish  their  pwwers.  We  have  several  ex- 
amples of  that  in  the  W.  P.  A.,  C.  C.  C,  and 
N.  Y.  A.,  all  of  which  were  created  to  meet 
conditions  of  unemployment  and  which 
would  still  be  in  operation  at  this  time,  when 
an  extreme  shortage  of  manpower  exists,  If 
it  had  not  been  that  Congress  wisely  can- 
celled out  appropriations  to  these  agencies. 

Congress  will  face  a  difficult  Job  when  the 
day  comes  when  bureaus  which  have  served 
their  purpose  should  be  terminated.  Bureaus 
will  endeavor,  by  every  means,  to  keep  their 
places  on  the  taxpayers'  pay  roll,  but  we 
tell  you  new  that  the  people  -will  demand, 
In  no  uncertain  terms,  the  prompt  ending  of 
bureaucratic  government. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  of  those  now 
serving  our  Government  In  the  various  bu- 
reaus are  endeavoring  to  create,  under  the 
gui.se  of  war  necessity,  new  situations,  new 
ideas,  and  perhaps  a  new  economy  which 
they  do  not  intend  shall  terminate  with  ttie 
war  Surely  we  know  that  you  agree  that  no 
such  plan  should  be  permitted  to  develop 
Into  accomplishment  and  all  such  planning 
and  effort  should  be  fought  to  a  finish. 

While  the  American  people  are  perfectly 
willing  to  be  guided  by  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress,  they  wUl,  in  peacetime,  strenuously 
object  to  be  governed  or  In  any  wise  con- 
trolled by  hureaucrala  or  by  executive  direc- 
tives Such  government  would  be  entirely 
contrnry  to  our  traditions  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

POLITICAI.  CXPEDIXMCT 

Another  matter  In  which  we  have  very 
strong  convictions  Is  that  neither  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  nor  in  any  other 
matter  concerning  the  Nation,  should  the 
quj'stlon  of  political  expediency  have  any 
I  part  If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  the  history 
!  of  the  Nation  during  which  the  first  con^ 
sideration  should  be  "the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number."  it  is  now.  While 
American  citizens  may  be  Democrat*  or  Re- 
publicans, they  are  first,  last,  and  always 
Americans.  In  our  country,  the  citizen  is  the 
sovereign  ai>d  he  recogniaes  public  c^^lals 
not  as  masters,  but  fellow  citizens  whom  ho 
has  chosen  by  election  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  his  country. 

In  one  of  the  reports  which  reached  our 

oSce.  the  statement  was  made  that  in  a  poll 

of    Coi!gref,s    conducted    by    the    New    York 

Herald-Tribune   the  lawmakers  rate  as  first 

in  importance  the  preservation  of  free  enter- 

i    prise.    No  one  v.  ho  has  thought  much  about 

;    the  source  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 

I    our   Nation   could   question   the   wisdom  of 

this  decision. 

A  "FTTTH  rREETOM" 

President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill 
formulated  the  Atlantic  Charter,  In  which 
were  outlined  "four  freedoms"  they  hcjped 
m'ght  be  attained  throughout  the  world. 
The  first  two  cf  these — freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  worship — are  a  heritage  from  the 
fctmdc>rs  of  the  Nation  and  are  guaranteed  to 
us  under  the  Cnnstltution.  Nobody  can 
question  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  from 
want  for  all  the  pec  pies  of  the  world,  as  a 
noble  aspiration,  but  one  for  which  It  is  only 
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possible  to  vagu?ly  hcpe.  There  Is.  however, 
another  freedom,  a  "fifth  freedom."  far  more 
possible  of  attainme.it.  That  is  freedom  of 
opportunity — freedom  of  individup.l  enter- 
prise and  initiative — freedom  for  every  indi- 
vidual to  improve  his  condition,  limited  only 
by  his  willingness  to  work  for  it. 

This  freedom,  we  must  have  for  ourselves. 
We  are  fighting  a  war  now  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  "fifth  freedom."  If  it  cculd  be 
had  by  all  peoples.  It  would,  alone,  go  far  to- 
ward attaining  freedom  from  fear  and  free- 
dom from  want. 

FREE    ENTERPRI.SE 

Th«=re  is  a  tendency  with  soitje  public  of- 
flcirils  of  the  dsmagogue  type  to  picture  free 
enterprise  as  something  to  be  feared.  That 
hardjy  makes  sense  when  we  know  that  every 
dollar  Ep.Mit  for  anything  that  people  buy  or 
pay  ta^^'s.  has  its  source  from  the  pay  roll  or 
from  the  earnings  of  free  enterprise. 

In  its  simple  am^lysis,  every  business  is 
simply  an  enterprise,  big  or  little,  in  which 
people  invest  their  dollars,  their  faith,  and 
their  energies  in  the  hcpe  of  earning  a  rea- 
sonable pioflt.  Our  biggest  corporations 
merely  represent  the  combined  risking  of  dol- 
lars by  thousands  of  stockholders  in  an  enter- 
prise in  which  they  have  faith.  Every  man 
who  endeavors  to  sell  something  for  a  fair  re- 
turn is  a  unit  in  the  system  called  free  enter- 
prise, whether  he  be  stockholder  in  the  big- 
gest corporation,  a  man  who  operates  his 
own  business,  or  a  man  who  sells  the  labor 
and  skill  of  his  hands. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  division  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  sys- 
tem by  which  every  man  may,  under  his 
own  power  and  limited  only  by  his  own  am- 
bition and  afcility.  Improve  his  standard  of 
living.  If  It  were  possible  to  consult  with 
every  man  In  our  armed  forces,  the  vast  ma- 
jority cf  them  would  say  that  they  are  fight- 
ing lor  a  chance,  when  they  get  back  from  the 
war,  to  resume  their  peacetime  activities  and 
an  opportunity  to  build  a  lulure  for  them- 
selves under  the  free-enterprise  system.  Cer- 
tainly they  do  not  expect  to  become  part  of  a 
regimented  economy  or  to  be  the  wards  of  the 
Nation  under  some  paternalistic  set-up. 

The  Rystcm  of  free  entcrprlae  has  made 
America.  It*  continuance  Is  equally  nece«- 
eary  In  the  future.  If,  when  the  peace  comes, 
the  system  of  free  enterprise  is  not  permitted 
to  function  we  will  have  lost  a  most  vital 
source  of  employment  and  progress. 

An  Interesting  comment  on  free  enterprise 
was  made  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  on 
April  23  by  Mr.  Matthew  Woll,  vice  president 
of  the  American  P'ederatlon  of  Labor,  from 
which    I    quote: 

"When  the  war  ends  we  shall  have  the  larg- 
est productive  p'.ant  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  We  will  have  a  larger,  better  balanced 
and  more  flexible  force  of  skilled  workers. 
We  will  have  management  steeped  in  the 
experience  and  engineering  knowledge  of  the 
intensive  war-production  effort.  Let  us  now 
meet  the  issue  squarely.  Let  tis  recognize 
frankly  that  efficient  production  backed  by 
the  solvent  financial  position  of  private  en- 
terprise is  Just  as  essential  to  win  the  peace 
as  it  is  to  win  the  war." 

Many  of  the  bureaus  now  in  existence  have 
to  do  with  the  fate  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  We  urge  you,  therefore,  to  be  ever 
watchful  and  to  safeguard  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  enterprises — 85  percent  of  them 
small  business — from  which  flow  every  dollar 
that  circulates  throughout  the  Nation. 

GOVERNMENTAL    ECONOMY 

We  urge  you  also  to  do  everything  within 
your  power  to  produce  in  government  those 
measures  of  economy  which  are  expected  by 
the  people  who  are  footing  the  bill.  The 
civilian  population  is  urged  to  economize  In 
Its  expenditures  to  counteract  inflation. 
Buch  sacrifices  and  economies  are  necessary 


in  our  war  effort,  but  certainly  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  demand  that  all  bureaus,  depart- 
ments, and  branches  of  our  Government, 
which  are  not  directly  concerned  in  the  war 
effort,  should  be  required  to  follow  the  same 
economy  demanded  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, who  produce  the  tax  revenue  with  which 
Government  expenditures  are  paid. 

TAXATION 

We  cotild  spend  hours  discussing  the  mat- 
ter of  taxation  and  still  not  cover  the  subject. 
We  shoi'.ld.  however,  bear  in  mind  that  Gov- 
ernment is  not  a  producer  of  revenue,  but  is 
solely  and  entirely  a  spender.  The  money 
that  It  spends  comes  mainly  from  taxes  of 
many  forms  paid  from  their  earnings  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  the  Government, 
as  a  spender,  is  simply  acting  as  the  agent  of 
the  people.  If  this  could  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind  at  all  times,  it  would  seem  that  there 
would  be  greater  efforts  toward  economy  and 
perhaps  more  reasonable  and  fair  decisions  in 
legislation   which    Impose    taxes. 

I  would  like  to  touch  upon  one  tax  propo- 
sition which  directly  concerns  business.  It 
has  been  st.'ited  by  Senator  George,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  that 
he  has  the  conviction  that  business  has  now 
been  taxed  up  to  its  maximum  capacity  to 
pay.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that 
this  is  true.  Yet.  of  course,  business  realizes 
that  the  cost  of  the  war  must  be  paid  and  can 
only  be  paid  by  taxes. 

BUSINESS    RESERVES 

However,  In  the  levying  of  taxes  on  corpo- 
rations, there  is  one  consideration  which  has 
not  received  proper  attention.  That  is  the 
fundamental  that  business  be  permitted  to 
accumulate  reserves  from  earnings  without 
paying  the  heavy  tax  penalty  on  these  re- 
serves. It  doesn't  seem  reasonable  that  dol- 
lars from  business  earnings  set  aside  to  meet 
needs  for  replacement,  expansion,  or  transi- 
tion to  peacetime  production  should  be  taxed 
to  the  extent  of  80  cents  on  every  dollar  of 
reserve,  it  would  seem  fair  to  limit  such 
re.5€rve8  to  a  percentage  of  gross  or  net  In- 
come and  make  these  reserves,  on  such  a 
basis,  tax  free.  If  this  Is  not  done,  many 
peacetime  and  wartime  enterprises  may  be 
entirely  lost  as  a  part  of  the  post-war  indus- 
trial transition  and  reconstruction. 

It  Is  very  clearly  indicated  that  labor  or- 
ganlzatlonfc  have  a  very  Intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  permitting  free  en- 
terprise, which  gives  them  employment,  to 
create  such  reserves  as  will  be  necessary  to 
transform  business,  as  a  whole,  from  war- 
time activity  to  normal,  peacetime  economy. 

We,  therefore,  urge  you  that  when  tax  leg- 
islation comes  before  you,  that  the  creation  of 
proper  reserves  by  free  enterprise  should  not 
only  be  permitted  but  should  be  encouraged, 
if  we  are  to  provide  employment  to  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  men  released  from  the 
armed  forces  and  from  war  industries. 

RENEGOTIATION    OF   CONTRACTS 

There  Is  another  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  many  businesses  normally  engaged  in 
peacetime  activities,  but  which  at  present 
are  producing  a  large  volume  of  goods  for 
the  war.  Tliat  Is  the  matter  of  renegotia- 
tion of  contracts.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  drastic  changes  and  Improvements 
should  be  made  in  the  methods  of  renegoti- 
ation. 

Renegotiators  will  do  well  to  consider  what 
will  be  left  over  after  both  they  and  the 
Income  tax  collector  have  finished.  As  you 
know,  renegotiations  are  based  on  profit 
"before"  taxes.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  Is 
wrong.  Many  of  our  local  small  business 
concerns  have  government  material  contracts. 
Apparently  the  amount  of  profit  which  the 
renegotiators  seem  to  regard  as  fair  and 
reasonable  is  10  percent.  When  such  busi- 
ness concerns,  as  is  generally  the  case,  be- 


cause of  the  unusually  large  volur.ie  of  busi- 
ness resulting  from  these  war  contracts,  get 
into  the  excets-proflt  tax  bracket,  they  pay 
80  percent  of  the  remaining  10  percent,  and 
have  left  only  2  percent  from  which  to  meet 
demands  for  reconversion  to  post-war  opera- 
tions  and   dividends. 

There  muit  be  developed  some  fair  and 
more  reasonable  basis  for  renegotiation.  If 
the  present  basis  continues  in  renegotiating 
contracts,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  these 
industries  return  to  their  normal  pre-war 
activities,  and  Government  contracts  are  no 
longer  to  be  had,  that  few.  If  any,  cf  them 
will  be  in  position  to  absorb  their  share  of 
men  v.'ho  will  be  seeking  employment  at  that 
time. 

T.ie  whole  matter  of  renegotiation  leaves 
the  seller  or  producer  of  goods  in  a  position 
cf  doubt  as  to  what,  in  the  final  analj'sis,  will 
be  the  result  in  profit  of  a  contract  into 
which  he  entered  in  good  faith,  and  in  the 
performance  of  which  he  assumed  all  of  the 
risks.  Renegotiation  should  be  based  on 
profits  "alter"  instead  cf  "before"  taxes. 

SURPLUS  WAR  MATERIALS 

Another  matter  about  which  business  inter- 
ests of  many  kinds  are  deeply  concerned  is 
the  disposition  of  surplus  war  materials 
which  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
or  for  which  there  may  be  uncompleted  con- 
tracts. When  the  war  ends,  particularly 
should  It  end  sooner  than  expected,  we  will 
find  the  Government  with  hundreds  of 
m'illions  of  dolUrs  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
materials  for  which  some  disposition  must 
be  found.  The  quantity  of  these  materials 
win  be  large  enough  to  seriously  disturb  the 
marke*  and  we  are  convinced  that  their  sale 
and  disposition  should  be  handled  through 
those  buslneEsess  experienced  In  the  handling 
of  such  commodities,  and  that  such  disposi- 
tion should  be  made  gradually  so  as  not  to 
destroy  the  normal  markets  for  the  various 
commodities. 

AMZaiCAN    Mt?.CHAtn    MAK1NE 

A  fundamental  to  the  peacetime  prosperity 
of  the  Nation  is  the  maintenance  of  Us  for- 
eign and  domestic  commerce  by  means  of  an 
adequate  merchatii  marine  under  our  flag. 
This  requirement  it.  fully  reccgnlMd  In  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  which  outUnea 
reasons  which  mi  ke  necessary  a  merchant 
marine,  and  from  v.hlch  I  quote: 

"A  merchant  marine  sufficient  to  carry  Its 
domestic  water-borne  commerce  and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  tbe  water-borne  export 
and  import  foreign  commerce  of  the  Unlud 
States  and  to  provide  shipping  service  on  all 
routes  essential  for  maintaining  the  flow  of 
such  domestic  and  foreign  water-borne  com- 
merce at  all  times; 

"Capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency; 

"Composed  of  the  best-equipped,  safest, 
and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels,  constructed 
In  the  United  States  and  marmed  with  a 
trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnel. 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  foster  the  development 
and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
merchant  marine." 

We  are  in  position  to  have,  in  peacetime,  a 
merchant  marine  which  will  provide  all  cf 
the  requirements  outlined  above.  Before 
Pearl  Harbor  the  United  States  had  only  1.150 
ships  of  slightly  over  7,000,000  gross  tons  op- 
erating under  its  flag.  The  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  reported  delivery,  during  the 
first  7  months  of  1943.  of  1,046  vessels  of  al- 
most ten  and  a  half  million  gross  tons,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  United  States  will 
have  in  operation  at  least  30.000,000  grosa 
tons  of  shipping  at  the  end  of  1943,  and  under 
the  present  construction  rate,  by  the  end  of 
1944,  should  have  a  merchant  ship  tonnage 
almost  equal  to  the  total  world  tonnage. 
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AU  American  vessels  of  all  types  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government  by  bare  ship 
charters  or.  to  a  large  extent,  by  outright 
purchase  from  the  owners.  The  ships  operate 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  War 
Bhlpping  Administration.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  normal  services,  schedules, 
and  sailings  were  necessarily  abandoned.  As 
soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war  as 
possible,  these  services  and  sailings  should  be 
resumed,  to  provide  for  the  movement  of 
freight  in  coastwise  and  fm^lgn  trade.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  providing  a  sufficient 
number  of  vessels  of  the  most  suitable  t3rpes 
available,  to  merchant  shipping  companies, 
operating  under  the  free-enterprise  system. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  local 
shipping  companies  which  in  the  pre-war 
days  were  given  rlghu  and  privileges  to  serve 
certain  trade  routes  from  Gulf  ports,  must 
have,  in  full,  these  same  rights  when  the  war 
Is  ended.  Consideration  must  also  be  given  to 
building,  to  replace  war  loaaea.  of  special  types 
of  veasela.  mainly  tankers,  passenger  vessels, 
and  vessels  specifically  designed  for  specific 
services  or  trade  routes,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

W*  tirg*  that  you  gentlemen  be  Insiatent. 
upon  the  termination  of  the  war.  that  this 
▼aat  fleet  of  merchant  Teasels  operating  under 
our  flag  be  provided  and  uaed  to  serve  world 
trade  routea,  all  of  which  ahould  be  main- 
tained and  further  dcreloped.  Any  plan 
which  would  Include  the  operation  of  mer- 
chant Teasels  engaged  In  either  domestic  or 
foreign  trade  by  the  Government  through  any 
bxireau  or  agency,  la  definitely  tindealrable 
and  an  intiualon  into  a  business  normally 
and  sucoesBfully  handled  by  free  enterprise. 

We  ahould  be  ever  watchful  for  plans 
which  may  develop  after  the  war  and  be  pre- 
sented by  other  nations,  even  those  friendly 
to  us,  to  tttllize  our  merchant  marine,  cre- 
ated as  a  result  of  the  war.  in  competition 
with  our  own  shipping  interests. 

It  la  equally  important  that  our  Inttfests 
In  Industry,  agriculture,  and  shipping  should 
be  completely  protected  in  international 
trade  agreements  which  will  follow  the  war. 

New  Orleans  is  tremendously  interested  In 
these  particular  matters  because  of  its  port 
and  our  interest  is  shared  by  all  the  other 
Gulf  ports  as  well  as  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley,  which  Is  mainly  served  In  Its  export 
and  Import  commerce  through  these  ports. 

OtSPOSmON    OF    WAS    PLAMT8 

Another  matter  which  concerns  business 
la  the  disposition  of  the  many  industrial 
plants  built  with  taxpayers'  funds  and  pro- 
vided through  the  War  Plant  Corporation. 
We  understand  there  are  more  than  1.500  of 
these  plants,  many  of  ^gantic  size,  producing 
many  prooucts.  Billions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money  are  Invested  in  these  plants 
created  solely  for  the  production  of  war  ma- 
terials. Utilization  of  these  plants  by  pri- 
vate Industry  should  be  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  our  Government  on  a  basis  which  will 
make  this  utilization  possible. 

Perhaps  many  of  these  w«r  plants,  for 
which  there  is  no  peacetime  use.  should  be 
-  dismantled  and  written  off  aa  a  part  of  the 
cost  oi  the  war.  It  would  be  unfortimate. 
Indeed.  If  there  should  be  any  intent,  as  has 
been  frequently  indicated  as  a  poaaibility. 
that  the  Government  itself  may  operate 
■oms  of  these  plants  as  yardstlcka  of  indus- 
trial operation.  It  1b  certain  tbmt  business 
of  every  kind,  big  and  little,  and  the  indi- 
Tidual  eitiaen  will  vlgorotuly  oppose  the  en- 
trance of  the  Government  into  business  in 
the  post-war  period. 

LABOa 

There  has  been  no  subject  of  public  Inter- 
est about  which  there  haa  been  more  dls- 
cusaion  than  labor.    The  elements  necessary 


to  the  continued  progress  of  the  Nation,  the 
happiness  of  its  people,  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  high  standard  of  living.  Include  labor, 
capital,  energy,  and  ambition.  Since  all  of 
these  are  Ingredients  of  prosperity  for  all 
the  people,  there  teems  to  be  no  fair  and  rea- 
sonable reason  why  there  should  be  any  seri- 
ous difference  of  opinion.  Of  course,  there 
will  always  be  some  business  concerns  who 
will  endeavcr  to  take  advantege  of  tiiose  who 
are  employed  by  them  in  the  way  of  inade- 
quate wages,  unfair  treatment  or  bad  work- 
ing conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
will  also  always  be  leaders  of  labor  who  are 
not  disposed  to  be  fair  and  cooperative,  but 
who  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  situations 
to  make  unreasonable  demands  for  the  work- 
era  they  represent. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  war  there  certainly 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  utilizing  to  the  greatest  extent 
the  ftUl  productive  capacity  of  Industries  es- 
sential to  war  production.  Labor  and  indus- 
try both  should  recognize  their  obligation  to 
maintain  full  efDciency  and  production.  We 
believe  that  indiistry,  on  its  part,  should 
afford  all  possible  cooperation  to  maintain 
full  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  labor 
should  put  an  end  to  strikes,  boycotts,  slow- 
downs, and  Jurisdictional  disputes.  We  be- 
lieve that  labor  also  shotild  use  the  power  of 
Its  organization  to  curb  absenteeism.  Just 
as  bualness  is  expected  to  carry  out  its  obli- 
gations and  contracts,  labor  should  also  be 
expected  to  do  the  same. 

As  ovu*  Representatives  In  Congress,  we  hope 
you  feel  that  way  about  the  matter.  We 
think,  also,  that  in  fulfilling  your  obligation 
aa  lawmakers  for  the  Nation,  you  shovild  re- 
sist coercion  from  labor,  capital,  agriculture, 
or  any  other  bloc,  and,  by  sound  reasoning 
and  consideration  of  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  nimiber,  arrive  at  your  decisions. 
The  pet^le  will  have  confidence  In  a  Con- 
gress which  has  the  courage  of  Its  convictions 
and  resists  any  effort  to  sway  It  from  its  hon- 
est concltislons. 

PRICE    CONtaOL    EITORT8 

Certainly  we  cannot  omit  mention  of  the 
matter  of  price  control,  nor  the  confusion 
which  has  resulted  from  the  constantly 
changing  regulations  of  prices  and  produc- 
tion, and  the  apparent  lack  of  decision  of 
bureaus  charged  with  handling  the  matter. 
It  has  been  stated  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  one  of  the  difficulties  re- 
sults from  the  type  of  persons  who  are  han- 
dling price  control,  productlcn,  and  ration- 
ing. A  statement  made  on  the  3d  of  July 
by  the  Congressman  from  Missouri,  in  which 
he  mentioned  practically  every  Important 
commodity  used  or  consumed  by  business 
and  the  public,  pointed  cut  that  the  price 
ezecutlvea  or  adininlstrators  were  all  men 
with  no  previous  experience  In  the  business 
they  seek  to  regulate. 

The  net  result  of  this  situation  has  been  a 
state  of  confusion  which  has  not  only  made 
It  Impossible  for  business  to  understand 
what  is  expected  but  practically  impcssitlo 
for  it  to  avoid  violating  conflicting  regula- 
tions. This  situation  has  created  conditions 
favorable  to  the  black  market  and  has  been 
the  source  of  general  disorganization  not 
only  to  business  but  to  the  130.000,000  cit- 
izens. 

There  Is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  both 
business  and  the  consumer  to  observe  such 
regulations  as  will  provide  the  maximum 
quantity  of  the  things  we  need  and  at  prices 
which  are  fair  and  proper,  and  yet  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  has  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  methods  used  by  various 
bureaus  to  attain  this  result. 

"roll-backs" 
A  question  particularly  alive  at  this  mo- 
ment Is  the  subject  of  food  suteidies  and 


"roll-backs."  and  a  very  recent  suggestion 
of  lesjislau'-n  to  come  up  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress  by  which  the  Government  will 
purchase,  for  one  pi  ice,  all  of  the  meat  pro- 
c'.uc-,d,  as  well  as  other  food  products,  and 
jcll  them  to  the  public  at  a  lower  price.  The 
announced  purpose  ol  such  plans  is  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living,  yet.  a  simple  an- 
alysis of  the  re'^ult  would  show  that  quite  the 
contrary  would  ensue. 

If  the  Government  buys  meat  at  a  price 
and  seU.s  it  to  the  public  at  a  lower  price 
than  It  pa^s.  a  loss  to  the  Government  will 
result.  N(jt  a  less  to  the  Government,  but 
to  the  ta.xpayer  who  must,  by  means  of 
some  tax,  make  up  this  loss. 

This  burden  of  taxation  will  probably  not 
b?  paid  by  the  present  generation,  who  may 
benefit  In  a  very  small  way  by  this  scheme, 
but  by  generations  to  come,  so  that  the  net 
result  would  be  a  burden  placed  on  our 
chi'drcn  to  offset  lower  prices  to  us  for  cer- 
tain foods  at  this  time. 

It  would  seem  that  Instead  of  subsidies  or 
"roll-backs'"  preventing  inflation,  they  would 
have  the  contrary  effect.  A  lower  price  for 
any  commodity  would  leave  more  spending 
money  In  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  there- 
by tending  to  produce  Inflation.  Price  "roll- 
backs."  by  subsidy  in  any  form  are,  at  best, 
a  most  undesirable  makeshift. 

EXPERIZNCED    EXECtm\'K8 

We  urge  that  you  gentlemen  consider.  In 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  that  It  be  made 
to  comply  with  that  portion  of  the  law  under 
which  the  Administration  was  created,  which 
requires  that  they  Fhall  consult  with  the 
people  In  the  Industries  affected  by  price 
fixing  or  rationing. 

It  is  a  matter  of  report  that  this  Is  not 
done,  except  as  window  dressing,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  these  administrators  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Information  and  experience  of 
those  engaged  In  business,  multiplies  the 
confusion  and  error.  Jt  is  clearly  indicated 
that  bureaucrats  look  with  disdain  upon  busi- 
ness and  consider  their  Judgment,  based  on 
theory,  as  being  superior  to  the  Judgment  of 
business,  ba.-^ed  on  practical  experience. 

WHOLES.\LER    AND   JOBBEB 

We  would  also  urge  that  in  the  considera- 
tion of  rationing,  distribution,  and  price  fix- 
ing that  there  should  not  be  neglected  that 
element  of  the  business  world  which  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  goods.  I  refer  to  the  Jobber  and 
wholesaler.  As  a  result  of  the  rapid  expan- 
sion 0!  governmental  agencies,  there  has  been, 
to  a  very  h.rqe  extent,  a  failure  to  utilize  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  various  local 
distributing  ornanizations  as  procurement 
Rgoncies  for  the  Government.  This  is  not  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  war  effort  or  our  na- 
tional welfare,  as  it  causes  unnecessary  loss 
of  time  in  prociu-ement  and  needless  dupli- 
catioa  of  effort. 

We  urge  that  you  keep  the  situation  of  the 
wholesaler  and  Jobber  m  mind  so  that  the 
valuable  as.set  represented  by  this  type  of 
business  may  be  recognized  and  utilized  and 
given  Its  fulkst  opportunity  in  our  domestic 
economy. 

GRADE  LABELING 

Another  matter  which  deserves  your  seri- 
ous consideration  is  the  proposed  grade  label- 
ing. No  more  vicious  suggestion  has  origi- 
nated In  the  Office  cf  Price  Administration 
than  this  Idea  which  Is  a  definite  step  toward 
reL'imentaf.on  and  will  kill  the  competitive 
spirit  necessary  in  any  and  all  business. 
American  producers  and  manufacturers  who 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  In  research  In 
continuing  efforts  to  iniprove  the  quality  of 
merchandise  sold  imder  their  brands  or  trade 
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name,  certainly  could  not  be  expected  to 
continue  those  efforts.  The  hundreds  of 
products  known  by  their  tr."'.de  names  as  an 
accepted  mark  of  quality,  deserve  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  preference  with  the  dis- 
criminating  buying  public. 

Not  only  is  this  a  measure  of  regimentation 
but  it  mi^ht  also  be  taken  as  an  indicat.on 
of  Covernment  intent  to  participate  to  an 
entirely  unnecessary  and  unJuEt:flible  extent 
in  the  operation  of  free  enterprise. 

It  also  has  the  efTert  of  dainag;ng  or  even 
destroying  distributors,  since  the  classifica- 
tion of  distributor  Is  bas;d  on  sales  vo'.ur.ie. 
That  is,  the  greater  the  volume  the  lower  the 
basic  figure  in  establishing  ceiling  prices. 
Such  procedure  v.ill  eventually  mean  the 
elimination  of  the  small  independent  con- 
cern. It  can  have  no  ether  result.  The  little 
man  is  the  one  who  knew  how  and  did  build 
America.  He  should  not  be  threatened  with 
damage  or  destruction  by  the  suFgestion  of 
grade  labeling  or  any  other  regimentation. 

SELECTIVE     SERVICE     AND     MANPOWER 

There  is  Just  one  more  matter  we  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention — that  is  the 
confusion  which  has  resulted  from  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  ability  for  decision  by  the 
Selective  Service  and  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  From  what  we  have  read  In 
the  newspapers  regarding  the  activities  of 
both  of  these  bureau=^.  it  would  appear  that 
they  change  their  minds  and  their  policies 
almost  every  week.  This  has  had  a  naturally 
disturbing  effect  on  married  men  and  others 
who.  while  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  as- 
sume their  full  part  In  the  war  effort,  are 
tincertain    as   to   what    they   should   do. 

It  may  be  that  it  would  prove  desirable  or 
even  necessary,  that  the  Congress  enact 
specific  legislation  covering  selective  service 
as  well  as  necessary  provisions  for  manpower 
In  industry.  We  believe  that  such  legislation 
will  be  brou-^ht  up  for  consideration  by  Con- 
gress when  it  resumes  Its  session  and  we  re- 
gard both  of  these  matters  ^s  of  serious  Im- 
portance not  only  to  business  Interests  but 
to  the  individual  citizens  who  are  affected. 

In  further  connection  with  the  matter  of 
the  armed  forces  and  the  problem  of  man- 
power, we  feel  it  Is  safe  to  assume  that  at 
the  termination  of  the  war  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  very  much  larger  Army 
and  Navy  than  we  have  had  in  the  pa^^t. 
for  the  policing  and  protection  of  areas  In- 
volved In  the  war.  Policing  of  some  sort 
probably  will  be  necessary  over  a  considerable 
length  of  time  in  order  to  see  that  the  new 
governments  set  up,  observe  the  terms  of 
peace. 

It  Is  natural  to  assume,  however,  that  a 
great  many  men  now  in  the  armed  forces 
will  be  returned  to  civilian  life  following  the 
close  of  hostilities  We  urge  that  this  not 
be  done  all  at  one  time,  but  very  gradually 
and  only  as  fast  as  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  emplov-ment  is  available  for  them. 

FRZFDOM  OF  PRESS  AND  RADIO 

Tlie  principle  of  free  speech  which  Is  set 
forth  in  our  Constitution  should  at  all  times 
be  fully  and  completely  protected.  The 
press  and  radio  should  not  be  restricted  in 
their  use  of  news,  views,  or  criticisms  of  any 
individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  which 
are  not  seditious. 

All  citizens  v.lll  agree  that  no  btireau  or 
method  used  by  the  Government  in  the  dis- 
semination of  ne",-s  or  propaganda  should  be 
used  to  advance  the  Interests  of  any  Indi- 
vidual, group  of  Individuals,  or  political 
party.  Also,  there  should  be  stepped  Imme- 
diately any  Indication  or  suspicion  of  in- 
dication of  any  use  of  Government  bureaus 
or  individuals  on  the  public  pay  rolls,  to 
create  a  political  machine,  or  to  advance  the 
political  interests  of  any  political  party.  Otir 
fellow  citizens  on  our  pay  rolls  must  have 
the  same  freedom  of  opinion  as  we  enjoy. 


PrJTP.MING    FOR    PE.*CE 

We  could  spend  hours  discussing  matters 
of  vital  importance  at  the  present  time  and 
in  the  years  to  follow  the  war.  I  have  nec- 
essarily been  able  to  talk  only  In  terms  of 
generalities.  I  am  confident  that  you  feel 
that  our  Association,  with  its  membership 
cf  approximately  4,500,  represents  a  very  com- 
plete cross  section  of  American  free  enter- 
prise. We  know  that  you  recognize  us  ps 
honest  and  sincere  Americans  who  have  no 
de.=:lre  to  place  any  selfish  interest  above  tl'.e 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  New  Orleans  and  its 
business  Interests  have  responded  to  every 
call  made  upon  them  in  connection  with  the 
war  effort.  Even  as  we  make  our  contribu- 
t;on  In  every  way  possible  toward  the  war 
effort,  we  know  that  war  is  an  abnormal  con- 
dition and  that  pence  is  normal.  For  that 
re.ison.  as  businessmen  accustomed  to  think- 
ing and  planning  ahead,  we  urge  you  to 
bear  in  mind  that  when  *the  day  of  victory 
comes.  It  mv.st  not  find  us  as  poorly  pre- 
pared for  peace  as  we  found  ourselves  pre- 
pared for  war  on  December  7,  1941.  Fail- 
ure now  te  prepare  for  peace  will  surely  spell 
confusion  and  perhaps  disaster. 

The  principles  of  freedom,  as  laid  down 
by  the  founding  fathers  In  1776  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  were  passed  on  to 
us  as  a  form  of  government  under  which  all 
of  the  people  could  live  and  prosper.  The 
167  years  vhlch  have  elapsed  have  demon- 
strated the  soundness  of  those  principles. 

It  Is  the  obligation  of  our  generation,  and 
those  that  will  follow,  to  preserve,  protect 
end  maintain  our  form  of  governm:>nt.  It 
is  our  obligation  to  resist  any  effort  from 
any  source  to  change  it  in  any  way.  In  these 
difficult  days  while  we  wage  war  against 
powerful  enemies,  it  may  seem  expedient  or 
desirable  to  some  group  or  groups  In  our 
country  to  wander  from  the  path  which,  ex- 
perience has  Indicated,  alone  lead.s  to  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  We 
look  to  you,  as  our  elected  Representatives  in 
the  Congress,  to  be  ever  watchful  that  noth- 
ing Is  done  to  violate  the  principles  of  self- 
government  \?hich  date  back  to  the  greatest 
dav  in  the  history  of  the  Nation — July  4, 
1776. 


How  Can  the  United  States  Best  Procure 
Ample  Food  Production? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  granted  me  by  the  House, 
I  submit  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks 
the  address  given  by  Hon.  Tcm  Linder, 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  Georgia,  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Commissioners, 
Secretaries,  and  Directors  of  Agriculture 
at  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.  His  address 
follows : 

How  can  the  United  States  best  procure 
ample  food  production? 

The  very  fact  that  such  a  queitlon  is  asked 
Is  ample  evidence  that  our  economy  Is  out 
of  balance,  for  If  It  pertained  to  any  other 
commodity,  the  answer  would  be  the  same 
as  it  Is  In  the  matter  of  food  production. 

The  best  way — the  only  way,  In  fact — to 
encourage  ample  production  of  a  commodity 


is  to  pay  a  price  for  that  ttommodlty  which 
will  enable  the  producer  to  Increase  his  cut- 
put  at  a  prcflt. 

How  can  we  encourage  the  farmers  to  pro- 
duce ample  supplies?  is  not  the  basic  Issue; 
How  can  we  free  the  farmer  from  beuig  ham- 
strun"  by  governmental  agencies  long  enough 
so  that  he  can  produce?  is  the  real  problem 
cf  food  prcduciion. 

A  man.  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him.  Is 
th.own  Into  a  river;  he  cannot  swim  ashore. 
While  he  is  strtggling  In  the  water,  let  •  s 
a.'rk.  "IIcw  can  v.e  best  Induce'  this  man  to 
swim  ashore?"  and  we  have  a  condition  quite 
Eimilar  tj  the  present  food  situation.  It  la 
not  a  question  of  inducing  the  man  who  la 
strupgling  in  the  water  to  swim  ashore;  It  la 
simply  a  matter  of  untying  his  hands  so  that 
he  can  swim  arhore. 

Today  the  American  fanner  Is  struggling 
In  the  water;  his  hands  are  tied  behind  him. 
He  starts  cut  to  plant  a  crop,  but  ur  Gov- 
ernment threatens  dire  penalties  against  him 
If  he  unc'er-  or  over-plants  the  acreage  which 
the  triple  A  has  allotted  to  him  for  various 
crops.  Much  of  the  valuable  time  he  should 
sr)end  In  h  s  field  Is  \»?d  In  visiting  the 
trlple-A  office  at  the  county  seat. 

The  farmer  needs  these  su;: plies  to  carry 
en  his  operations;  his  crops  are  neglected  and 
we  follow  him  as  he  endeavors  to  comply 
with  regulations: 

1.  Ftiel  for  tractor  or  truck.  He  must 
wait  his  turn  to  secure  an  allotment,  then 
locate  a  source  of  supply. 

2  Fa.m  equipment.  He  must  go  to  the 
United  States  Department  cf  .Agriculture  War 
Board  at  still  another  location,  try  to  obtain 
priority  enabling  him  to  make  the  purchase, 
and.  If  stccessful,  find  a  merchant  who  haa 
It  for  sale. 

Smce  large  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  equipment  now  are  canceling 
their  contracts  with  many  small  business 
houses,  the  fanner  mu-t  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturer,  giving  him  the  profit  that 
heretofore  Ins  gone  to  the  local  dealer. 

After  considerable  delay,  the  farmer  makes 
arrangements  to  purchase  the  machinery  di- 
rect from  ihe  manufacturer,  but.  under  orders 
of  the  OlSce  of  Defense  Transportation,  the 
manufacturer  cannot  make  delivery  to  the 
farmer  unless  he  can  have  75  percent  of  a 
load  on  his  return  trip. 

What  happens?  The  manufacturer.  In 
many  instances,  finds  that  it  Is  Impossible 
for  him  to  make  delivery  to  the  farmer;  the 
order  is  canceled  and  the  farmers  efforts  are 
for  nil. 

3  Transportation.  In  a  great  many  cases, 
farmers  of  my  State  are  dependent  upon 
truckers  to  transport  their  produce  to  market 
when  It  Is  gathered. 

The  truckers  find  themselves  hemmed  In 
by  so  many  limitations  of  O.  P.  A.,  O.  D.  T., 
U.  S,  D.  A.,  and  I.  C.  C.  that  many  of  them 
have  gone  out  of  business  and  consequently 
their  trucks  no  longer  are  available  to  haul 
the  farmer's  crops  to  market. 

Handicapped  on  all  sides,  the  farmer  haa 
struggled  through  the  year  and  produced  a 
crop,  only  to  find  that  the  O.  P.  A.  has  fixed 
a  colling  on  it  that  Is  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

Cccasionally  the  Government  does  place  a 
support  price  under  a  crop,  that  price  Is  so 
low  that  It  has  a  demoralizing  effect  on  prices 
rather  than  bein^:  a  support. 

In  many  Instances  there  Is  no  relationship 
between  the  support  price  and  the  celling 
price. 

As  an  Illustration,  compare  these  price* 
for  snap  beans,  per  bushel  hamper,  at  the 
Atlanta  market  this  spring: 

Celling •?•  50 

Support —     I-  SO 
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The  celling  prlcfe  on  Irtah  poUtoea.  an  es- 
spnUal  crop,  at  the  farm  waa  fixed  at  $2^ 
per  hundredweight,  or  tTSO  for  a  Ift-ton  car. 
On  th«  other  hand,  watermelons,  a  non- 
eaaential  crop,  brought  aa  high  aa  11.000  to 
$1,100  for  a  16-ton  car. 

Some  months  ago  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  called  a  meeting  at 
the  Blltmore  Hotel  In  Atlanta  to  dlacuaa  the 
Bhortage  of  protein  feeds.  I,  as  weU  as  a 
ntmiber  of  others,  took  It  for  granted  that 
such  a  meeting  likewise  would  be  interested 
iB  taking  Stella  to  oounteraet  this  shortage 
by  eaoouragtng  production  of  more  protein 
crops. 

After  the  better  part  cA  the  day  had  been 
■pent  outlining  the  ahortage  of  protein  feeda 
•ad  Its  cause.  It  was  proposed  that  farmers 
be  encouraged  to  grow  more  crops  carrying 
protein  contents.  We  were  amazed  to  find 
that  Oovamment  represcntatlvea  present  at 
the  meeting  were  ^ery  much  opposed  to  any 
Increase  In  crops;  their  prime  Interest  was 
In  baring  all  control  ofBclals  agree  to  a  re- 
daetkn  in  the  protein  content  of  mixed 
lead. 

Often  I  have  aeen  some  ahlftless  Negro 
farmer  who  bad  a  mule  but  no  feed;  by  some 
means  he  would  get  a  sack  of  com  and  then 
would  try  to  force  ttie  old  mule  to  sat  dry 
grass,  com  stalks,  or  wbatcver  else  Mature 
provided,  to  finish  out  hU  ration*.  In  each 
lnst«nos,  howerer,  the  old  mule  finally  died 
from  starvation. 

This  Is  the  Oovemment's  present  pro- 
cedura— cutting  down  protein  and  grain  con- 
tent In  feed  and  then  selling  the  feed  to 
poultry  raisers,  dairymen  and  others:  and, 
like  the  ahlftless  Negro  farmer,  the  Ooyern- 
ment  la  expecting  some  miracle  to  produce 
chickens  and  milk  after  the  protein  and  grain 
has  been  eliminated  from  the  feed. 

Last  year  the  O.  P.  A.  fixed  a  celling  price 
on  cotton  goods  and  yams,  based  on  the 
farmer  receiving  21.47  cents  for  cotton. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, on  the  other  hand  by  x»e  of  Its  fake 
parity  on  cotton,  held  down  Oovemment 
loaaa  to  force  the  fanners'  cotton  on  the 
market  at  around  910  a  bale  less  than  the 
eeltlng  prlee  upon  which  mill  producte  were 
based.  Further,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  continually  threatened 
the  cotton  market  by  dumping  0«./Vemment 
stocks  whenever  the  price  of  cotton  showed 
a  tendency  to  rise. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  shortsge  of  agri- 
cultural products  Is  a  direct  result  of  the 
Administration's  fixed  policies: 

1.  The  policy  of  scarcity  and  reduced  pro- 
duction. 

I  do  not  see  bow  any  reasonable  man  could 
expect  anything  but  a  shortage  of  agricul- 
tural crops  under  a  policy  of  burning  wheat 
In  the  field,  throwing  hogs  in  the  river  and 
plowing  cotton  Into  the  ground. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  short- 
age of  food  and  other  farm  products  sur- 
prised Wariilngton.  To  the  contrary.  I  think 
It  was  planned  that  way.  From  the  begin- 
ning. I  think  the  Intention  of  the  policy  of 
scarcity  was  to  create  this  very  shortage. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  Administration  fore- 
aaw  the  shortage  of  ships  to  bring  into  the 
United  States  foreign  farm  products  In  tre- 
mendous quantities. 

2.  The  policy  of  low  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

This  fixed  policy  of  the  Administration 
reasonably  would  be  expected  to  bring  about 
the  shortage  of  production. 

The  control  officials  In  Washington  are 
not  as  crazy  as  their  acts  would  Indicate; 
their  acts  are  strictly  in  line  with  the  fixed 
policies  of   the   administration. 

S.  The  policy  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
so-called. 

This  la  another  fixed  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  demonstrates  the  deter- 


mination to  Uqtikiate  the  American  farmer. 
Under  these  agreements,  if  continued,  the 
American  farmer  cannot  produce  or  compete 
with  agricultural  products  flooding  this 
country,  produced  by  peon  labor  at  20  to  40 
cents  a  day.  It  is  impossible  to  operate  a 
farm  in  the  United  States  imder  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  and  with  protected 
Industrial  commodities  and  then  compete 
with  foreign  crops. 

To  undertake  to  force  the  American  farmer 
to  produce  on  a  peacetime  basis,  with  all  the 
world  at  war  and  with  all  other  business  on 
a  war  footing,  would  be  undertaken  only  on 
a  theory  of  forcing  the  American  farmer  out 
of  btasiness. 

There  la  but  one  policy  to  be  followed  to 
sectire  the  necessary  food  and  clothing  for 
our  civilian  populatlcm  and  our  armed  forces, 
to  say  nothing  of  our  allies  and  the  people 
of  occupied  countries: 

Take  the  shackles  off  the  farmers. 
Supply  the  farmers  with  equipment,  seed, 
and  fertillacH-  In  abundance. 

Permit  the  farmers  to  obtain  a  price  for 
their  products  that  will  represent  at  least 
the  cost  of  production,  after  allowing  them 
to  compete  with  otlier  Industry  In  the  labor 
market. 

Ws  hear  a  dally  chant,  "Hold  the  line 
against  inflation,"  which  would  be  fine  If 
tlMse  who  sing  this  chant  were  not  the  prin- 
cipal offenders  against  their  own  doctrine. 

Does  any  responsible  man  believe  you  can 
spen<l  a  himdred  billion  dollars  in  a  year  on 
cost-plus  basis  without  creating  Inflation? 

Does  any  sane  miin  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  employ  one-half  of  the  citizens 
at  the  present  wage  level  without  creating 
Inflation? 

At  a  time  when  most  processors  are  making 
more  money  than  at  any  time  in  history. 
does  any  man  in  his  right  sense  believe  yuu 
can  pay  subsidies  to  processors  without 
accelerating  Inflaticn? 

Does  any  rational  man  believe  that  you  can 
reduce  prices  of  commodities  without  reduc- 
ing wages  and  still  hold  the  line  against  Ln- 
flatlcn? 

Until  the  present  fixed  policies  of  the  na- 
tional administration  are  changed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  adequate  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Whether  that  change  is  brought  abcut 
by  tlie  Congress  this  year,  or  whether  it  will 
be  brought  about  liy  the  voters  themselves 
next  year,  I  do  not  know. 

One  thing  I  believe  I  do  know;  in  fact  I 
am  convinced — that  so  long  as  the  present 
policy  of  scarcity,  the  present  policy  of  low 
pria«  on  farm  products,  and  the  present 
policy  of  hamstringing  the  farmers  is  con- 
tinued, we  may  expect  to  see  a  growing  short- 
age of  food. 

We  may  expect  to  see  "a  measure  of  wheat 
for  a  penny,"  "a  measure  of  barley  for  a 
penny,"  and  "see  thou  hurt  not  the  oil  and 
wine." 

When  a  country  Is  geared  to  Import  food 
and  fiber  in  peacetimes,  how  can  we  expect 
that  country  to  be  self-supporting  as  to  food 
and  fiber  In  wartlraes? 

How  can  you  get  a  prisoner  in  a  dungeon 
out  into  the  open  air? 
Simply  unlock  ttie  door. 
0])en  the  bars. 
Give  him  the  opi>ortunlty. 
And  he  will  walk  out  all  too  gladly. 
How  can  we  get  farm  production? 
Simply  take  shackles  off  the  farmer. 
Return  to  him   the  freedom  which  he  is 
guaranteed  imder  the  Constitution  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Give  him  equality  before  the  law. 
Give  him  equality  of  economy. 
Give  him  an  opportunity  to  serve  his  coun- 
try in  its  time  of  need. 

And  he  will  conus  through. 
The   farmer   will    feed   and   clothe    all    of 
us  U  we  only  give  him  a  chance. 


Address  by  Frank  E.  Bourgeois,  Giair- 
man,  Waterway  Transportation  and  De- 
yelopment  Committee,  New  Orleans  As- 
sociation of  Commerce,  and  Chairman, 
Waterways  Committee,  Yonns  Men's 
Business  Club  of  New  Orleans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TXXAS 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday,  September  17.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFTELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  FYank  E.  Bourgeois,  chairman  of  the 
Waterway  Transportation  and  Develop- 
ment Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Commerce  of  New  Orleans,  at  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Intracoastal  Canal  Associa- 
tion of  Louisiana  and  Texas  held  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  August  26,  1943: 

It  M  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  Intracoastal  Canal  As- 
sociation of  Louisiana  and  Texas  and  listen 
to  tho.se  stalwart  fighters  for  Inland-water- 
way development,  Clarence  Holland,  and  Roy 
Miller,  tell  of  the  wonderful  work  that  the 
association  Is  doing 

Texas  and  Louisiana  have  far  more  In  com- 
mon than  some  local  rivalries  might  suggest. 
They  both  produce  petroleum,  gas.  and  sul- 
fur, and  agricultural  products.  They  both 
have  ports  on  the  Gulf.  The  Intracoastal 
Canal  passes  through  the  entire  width  of  each 
of  them.  Thus,  anything  that  affects  petro- 
leum, gas,  and  sulfur,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts affects  them  both.  They  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  Gulf  shipping.  The  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  Intracoastal  Canal  are 
enjoyed   by   both. 

These  are  large  Interests  and  have  an  Im- 
p'^rtant  bearing  on  the  development  of  new 
economic  Impulfes  and  on  trade  and  com- 
merce in  the  post-war  period. 

In  Ptich  a  situation  there  is  no  place  for 
local  rivalries,  but  there  is  a  real  place  for 
cooperation  It  Is  well  to  remember  the 
word.s  of  a  wise  statesman,  "Either  we  hang 
together  or  we   will   hang  separately." 

Louisiana  advocates  the  early  extension 
of  the  Intracoastal  Canal  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
Just  as  Texas  does.  Louisiana  and  Texas  both 
advocate  the  opening  of  the  Florida  barge 
canal  nnd  the  completion  of  the  Atlantic  deep 
waterway  all  the  way  to  Boston.  V^en  these 
improvements  shall  have  been  made,  there 
will  be  a  protected  barge  canal  from  Boston 
to  the  R:o  Grande,  and  there  need  never  again 
be  a  petroleum  shortage  in  the  Northeastern 
States, 

But  there  is  something  far  more  important 
than  this.  Coastal  ccmmercfi  In  general  may 
then  move  between  the  densely  populated 
north  Atlantic  States  and  the  Gulf  ports  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  Mississippi  River  navigation  system, 
which  extends  from  Pittsburgh,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis.  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Omaha 
and  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf,  crosses  the  Intra- 
coastal Canal  at  New  Orleans,  and  through 
that  canal  is  now  available  to  the  p>ortfi  of 
Texas.  In  advocating  the  opening  of  the 
Inaacoastal  Canal,  some  people  think  that 
New  Orleans  has  divested  itself  of  an  ad- 
vantage, but  I  feel  that  the  advantage  gained 
by  Now  Orleans  from  the  canal  more  than 
offsets  the  loss.  The  greater  the  drift  of 
commerce  by  way  of  the  Gulf  ports,  the  great- 
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er  will  be  the  power  of  all  Gulf  ports  to  draw 
commerce  and  enterprise. 

Then  there  is  the  advantage  of  low-cost 
w^ter  transportation  to  large  sections  of 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi.  Alabama,  and 
Florida  which  the  Intracoastal  Canal  makes 
possible.  All  bayous  and^rivers  flowing  into 
the  Gulf,  and  therefore  connecting  with  the 
Intracoastal  Canal,  should  be  improved  and 
made  navigable  apd  thus  extend  the  benefits 
ot  low-ccst  water  transportation  as  far 
inland  as  possible. 

Old-fashicncd  railroad  men  might  feel  that 
such  an  extension  of  Inland  waterwi.ys  will 
adversoly  affect  their  interests  but  I  think 
Just  to  the  contrary,  because  the  movement 
of  basic  commodities  at  the  lowest  cost  can- 
not fail  to  promote  enterprise  on  a  large 
scale,  and  such  enterprise  will  generate  higher 
paying  freight  for  the  railroads  to  move  in 
large  volume. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  to  success  in 
the  post-war  period  will  be  the  elimination 
of  waste  and  unneces.'-ary  expense. 

Louisiana  expects  to  more  than  hold  Its 
own  throut^h  improvements  which  will  prove 
more  efficient  and  reduce  costs  to  commerce 
handlers  Tlie  Texas  ports  will  of  course  do 
the  .same  thinR.  The  general  result  will  be 
Increased  commerce  for  all. 

New  frontiers  will  be  opened  when  the  war 
lihall  end  Tlie  Intracoastal  Canal  will  help 
UH  all  to  take  advantage  of  those  new  fron- 
tierw  Let's  combine  our  force  and  Influence 
In  promotlni?  the  early  completion  of  the 
CorpuK  Chilhti  section  and  the  Florida  barge 
canal  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  In  other 
word.s.  let  s  be  ready  when  new  opportunities 
knock  at  our  doois. 


Incontrovertible  Reasons  for  Not  Drafting 
Fathers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  insert  a 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Mr.  Han-y  Alexander  Ash.  former  chair- 
man of  a  selective-service  draft  board 
in  Chicago,  v.-hich  throws  nluch  light  on 
the  draft  siUiation  with  respect  to  occu- 
pational deferment.=;. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

September  17.  1943. 
MaJ    Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey. 

Director,  Selective  Service  System. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

De-^r  Gener-M-  Hershey:  The  enclosed  Is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  directed  to  me  hy  Mr.  Harry 
Alexander  Ash.  of  Chicago,  and  I  feel  that  it 
is  entitled  to  consideration,  especially  in  view 
of  his  experience  as  a  former  chairman  of  a 
draft   board. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  his 
statement  relative  to  the  deferment  cf  sin- 
gle young  men  of  draft  age  engaged  In  work 
necessary  to  national  defense.  I  called  at- 
tention over  a  year  ago  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  abuses  with  respect  to  such  deferments. 
as  well  as  the  unnecessary  deferment  of  farm- 
ers, especially  the  latter,  when  I  observed  that 
deferments  were  made  of  men  employed  in 
the  skinning  cf  rabbits.     These  and  similar 


ridiculous  deferments  I  feel  have  not  come 
to  your   attention. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  suggestions 
contained  in  Mr.  Ash's  letter  are  carried  out 
and  if  the  drafting  of  those  unmarried  men 
who  shun  work  and  who  are  found  in  pool 
rooms,  barrel  houses,  and  on  the  highways 
and  byways,  and  of  all  the  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  25.  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  draft  fathers. 

With  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  J.  Sabath. 


But  first  purge  the  list  of  selective  service 
of  occupational  deferments.     They  need   It. 

I  will  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on  this 
subject. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.\aKY  A  Ash. 


Septe-meer  13.   1943. 
Hon.  Adolph   J.  Sabath. 

Co7igress7nan  from  Illinois, 

Washington.  D   C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Sabath;  As  former 
chairman  of  a  selective  service  draft  board. 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  addressing  you. 

At  the  outset  of  selective  service,  draft 
boards  were  ordered  to  recognize  these  two 
ba.<«ic  principles: 

1.  Be  mindful  of  the  harm  that  will  result 
In  separating  a  father  from  his  children. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  the  family  unit  Is 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  national 
well-being. 

The  order  drafting  fathers  with  children 
Hcrafw  these  two  fundamental  principles. 
Thousands  of  family  uniu  will  be  broken  up 
and  untold  harm  will  result. 

My  letter,  however,  deals  with  the  subject 
of  occupational  defennenu.  The  selective 
service  lists  are  saturated  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  doubtful  occupational  defer- 
ments granted  to  single  men  who  should 
have  been  In  the  Army  months  ago.  The 
entire  system  of  granting  deferments  to  men, 
allegedly  engaged  in  work  necessary  to  na- 
tional defense  Is  wrong  and  Is  conducive  to 
fraud  and  deceit. 

Congress  should  abolish  the  present  system 
whereby  an  employer  is  given  the  power  to 
request  a  deferment  in  behalf  of  employees 
and  where,  on  the  statement  of  an  employer, 
thousands  of  single  men  have  been  deferred 
as  being  engaged  in  work  necessary  to  na- 
tional defense. 

The  present  system  rewards  the  selfish 
employer  who  asks  for  the  deferment  of  em- 
ployees Irrespective  of  the  work  they  are 
engaged  In,  and  penalizes  the  patriotic  un- 
selfish employer  who  often  refuses  to  request 
the  deferment  of  any  employee. 

Congress  should  write  into  the  Selective 
Service  Act  a  provision  making  it  mandatory 
for  Army  and  Navy  ordnance  officers  to  be 
assigned  to  draft  boards. 

Congress  should  revoke  every  present  occu- 
pational deferment  unle.ss  it  bears  the  ap- 
proval of  an  assigned  ordnance  officer  who 
should  be  required  to  certify  that  the  de- 
ferred registrant  is  engaged  in  necessary  war 
work. 

Each  day  we  see  able-bodied  single  men 
working  at  their  usual  civilian  tasks,  and 
we  wonder  how  they  stay  out  of  the  Army. 
Check  on  such  cases  and  invariably  they  have 
an  occupational  deferment.  Draft  boards 
do  not  have  the  time,  the  help,  the  facilities 
or  the  inclination  to  check  upon  such  re- 
quests for  deferment  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  justifled. 

If,  however,  these  deferments  were  based 
on  a  statement  by  a  qualified  ordnance  offi- 
cer, in  whose  opinion  the  registrant  was  ac- 
tually engaged  In  war  work,  thousands  of 
single  men  would  be  subjected  to  Immediate 
Induction.  As  a  result.  Instead  cf  the  need 
for  Inducting  fathers  with  children,  every 
State  In  the  Union  would  add  thousands  of 
able-bodied  single  men  to  Its  lists  of  available 
inductees  who  are  now  coasting  along  on  an 
occupational  deferment  that  never  should 
have  been  granted. 

If  military  exigencies  demand  the  induction 
of  fathers,  well  and  good. 


How  the  Servicemen  Feel  About  Amend- 
ing the  Soldier  Vote  Act  To  Enable 
Overseas  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Gvilians 
To  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

I  or   ILLINOIS 

I        IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE3 
Friday.  September  17.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  insert  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
a  member  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  who 
is  stationed  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  He  is 
in  active  service  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
divulge  his  name.  His  letter  Is  as 
follows: 

BErrrMtEB  6,  1913. 
Congre«>man  Adoi.»ii  J.  Sabath. 
House  of  Rrjretentativex, 

Wa»hington.  D.V. 

Dear  Congressman  Sabath:  I  harbor  a 
deep  respect  for  an  elected  Representative  of 
the  people  from  my  home  State  who  had  the 
foresight  as  far  back  as  1940  tp  champion 
the  idea  of  closer  collaboration  and  coopera- 
tion with  our  present  ally — the  Soviet  Union. 
It  was  during  this  year  that  I  was  granted 
the  honor  of  discu-sslng  current  events  with 
you  aside  from  the  political  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement I  had  come  to  solicit. 

Your  attempts  to  lift  the  veils  of  suspicion 
obstructing  the  American-Russian  view  were 
not  in  vain.  Mr.  Sabath.  Our  country's  peo- 
ple can  well  thank  public  officeholders  of 
your  understanding  for  the  better  relation- 
ship existing  between  two  nations  figuring 
m  the  leadership  of  the  United  Nations'  camp 
today.  Your  addresses  and  releases  to  the 
press  did  much  to  clarify  the  political  Issues 
of  3  years  ago  when  I  was  in  civilian  circula- 
tion. 

Now  you  plan  to  introduce  a  bill  enabling 
us  to  vote  for  our  governmental  ofllclak  when 
we  are  overseas  fighting  the  enemy. 

Congressman  Sabath.  I  salute  you  and 
wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  initiative 
In  this  Important  undertaking.  Realizing 
that  we  are  fighting  military  battles  overseas 
while  other  battles  are  being  fought  at  home, 
I  s-incerely  believe  that  the  two — foreign  and 
domestic  melees — are  not  separate  engfge- 
ments  but  are  part  and  parcel  of  th?  same 
struggle  for  a  speedy  victory  over  German 
nazi-ism,  Japanese  militaristic  Imperialism, 
and  Italian  fascism,  a  lasting  people's  peace 
through  progressive  legislation  directed 
toward  international  understanding  between 
democratically  elected  representatives. 

You  buy  bonds,  donate  blood,  work  long 
hours,  and  attend  meetings  so  that  ycu  can 
aid  us  in  our  country's  battles  overseas. 
With  the  passage  of  your  bill.  Congressman 
Sabath.  we  will  help  you  civilians  elect  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people's  wishes  for  the 
continuance  of  vast  domestic  contributions 
so  compulsory  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  this  global  war.  and  the  construction  of 
an  eternal  peace  which  must  follow  so  that 
men  everywhere,  forever,  shaU  know  the  true 
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maantnc  at  "lite,  liberty,  and  the  p«inalt  of 
bappincM." 

A  toast  to  the  timely  pawgw  of  your  Im- 
portant bill  calling   for  an   amendment  of 
tli«  Soldier  Vote  Act  of  IMS. 
liespcctfully  yours, 

lieet  Mmrine  Force. 


A  Soltlier  Tlmiks  of  Home  sod  Tliis  Fair 
Lmd  of  Onn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  NOirH  CAtOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17. 1943 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  marine  uow  stationed  at  Quan- 
tico  to  his  loved  ones  in  California.  The 
letter  ts  beautifully  written  and  reflects 
the  jroung  man's  full  appreciation  of 
home  and  all  that  it  means  to  him.  The 
sentiment  expressed  in  this  letter  is  the 
same  sentiment  that  animates  all  of  the 
fighting  men  of  America.  It  is  hom«  for 
which  they  are  fighting;  and  when  men 
are  inspired  by  a  love  of  home  and  all 
that  it  means  to  our  national  life  and 
welfare,  all  the  Hitlers  and  Tojos  in  the 
world  cannot  stop  them  in  their  onward 
march  to  victory. 

I  call  this  letter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  the  end  that 
they  may  know  some  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  men  in  uniform  who  have  given  up 
their  homes  and  firesides,  their  loved 
ones,  and  all  in  oin-  fight  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  altars  of  freedom. 

The  letter  follows: 

AcoTTsr  6,  1943. 

DcAsasT  Onss;  Well,  bere  It  is  Friday  al- 
ready, and  another  week  la  almost  at  an  end. 
This  one  seems  to  have  erawied  by.  and  tt 
Mems  as  though  tomorrow  will  never  come. 
Ouess  the  reason  It  has  passed  so  slowly  Is 
because  I'm  anxious  to  get  Into  Washington 
tomorrow  night,  and  becAUsc  I  know  that 
youll   be  ieavloig  next  week  to  come  East. 

I  went  to  the  show  last  night,  and  It  did 
nothing  but  make  me  very  low  and  blue. 
It  was  an  all  Warner  Bros,  bill,  the  feature 
being  Background  to  Danger,  which  I  enjoyed 
very  much.  However,  It  was  the  short  that 
lilt  me  right  between  the  eyes.  It  was  a 
little  job  called  Horses,  Horses,  Horses,  and 
It  bad  to  do  with  the  training  of  circus  horses 
and  the  schooUng  of  bareback  riders.  As  the 
abort  opened,  the  foreground  was  all  clut- 
tered up  with  horses,  pretty  girls,  and  people 
doing  all  kinds  of  acrobatic  stunts — but  the 
point  that  really  murdered  me  was  the  back- 
ground. Tou  see.  it  was  all  shot  at  Uncle 
Harry's  ranch,  and  ever]rthing  was  done  from 
the  riding  ring  up  by  the  house.  As  the 
camera  panned  around  In  a  circle  I  could  see 
the  bouse,  the  racing  stables,  the  valley  full 
of  alfalfa,  the  riding  staUes,  the  tennis  court 
and  pool,  the  chicken  coopa.  and  all  the  other 
landmarks  that  I  loved  so  very  mvich.  While 
everyone  else  was  remarking  about  the  sals 
and  the  action.  It  seemed  as  though  every- 
thing I  ever  loved  passed  in  review  before 
me.  It  never  hit  me  quite  so  hard  before. 
1  could  eaaUy  recognize  all  the  hUls  that  I 
tised  to  tcanxp  looking  for  quail,  and  could 


•rv«n  raaognl»  the  etrt-oot  on  the  very  tcp 
of  one  mountain  where  Sid  and  I  had  our 
Ibst  ahota  at  a  ccyote.  Then,  the  slope  be- 
hind the  eorxml  where  Doc  MacWilllams  and 
I  bad  gone  off  on  that  coon  hunt  one  night 
wltli  the  kJdi.  Ttien  on  the  other  side  where 
Itarv  and  I  used  lo  sit  by  the  hour  shooting 
■qrilrrete,  and  the  long  steep  draw,  where 
Doc  and  I  used  to  go  after  dove.  It  seemed  hs 
though,  in  that  short  few  minutes  watch- 
ing the  picture  unfold,  everything  I  really 
loved  to  do  was  contained  In  the  one  pan 
shot  of  the  wholo  ranch.  Guess  that  a  guy 
never  realizes  Just  how  lucky  he  Is  until 
you've  been  cooped  up  in  a  barracks  for  8 
months.  To  think  that  I  never  appreciated 
all  of  that,  and  how  I'd  often  fight  to  be  able 
to  stay  in  the  city  and  fool  around  instead 
of  going  out  Xtnete  for  a  week  end. 

I  guess  that  one  panorama  is  really  what 
we  are  fighting  tils  war  about,  and  it  never 
hit  quite  so  close  until  last  night.  I  still  like 
to  think  that  this  whole  mess  hasn't  been 
brought  about  by  power  politics,  and  by  in- 
trigtie,  but  rather  by  a  few  people  who  are 
Jealo\is  of  vrtiat  ^m  have,  and  don't  want  to 
allow  us  to  live  our  lives  in  the  way  we'd  like 
to.  I  think  that  the  reason  why  I'm  sitting 
here  in  Quantico  so  many  miles  from  home, 
ts  because  I  want  to  have  that  right  and  that 
privilege  after  this  war  is  over.  I  want  to 
be  able  to  go  home,  and  find  that  scenery 
Just  like  It  was  when  I  left.  I  want  to  get 
up  early  one  morning,  step  off  the  front  porch, 
and  start  up  Into  those  hlUs  and  valleys  with 
my  shotgun  over  one  arm,  a  packas^e  of  ciga- 
rettes, a  close  fnend  to  "shoot  the  breeze 
vnth"  and  most  of  all,  no  one  to  tell  me  how 
long  I  should  stay  out  there,  nor  when  I  have 
to  come  back.  I  couidn't  help  but  think  of 
all  the  other  kids  that  might  have  seen  the 
Game  thing  In  a  picture  that  played  bere — a 
shot  of  the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas,  the 
cLffs  of  Maine,  or  the  desert  of  Texas.  Yes. 
I'm  beginning  tD  understand  now  the  real 
reason  why  I'm  here,  and  in  spite  of  what 
anyone  elae  mlgiat  say,  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  I've  sudderily  come  to  the  realization 
Just  what  makes  this  country  so  preciotis.  and 
why  we  can't  lose  this  war  or  any  other. 
Guess  that  it's  rather  silly  to  say  that  trucis;- 
Ing  some  hill  In  California  with  a  shotgun 
looking  for  quail  ts  why  we  are  all  engaged  in 
tills  bloody  mess,  but  that  is  the  way  I  see  it. 
and  I  wouldn't  want  to  give  that  up  for  any- 
thing in  the  world.  It  means  too  much  to 
me.  And  I'll  be  dotng  it  again,  too,  folks — 
you  can  bet  your  last  bottom  dollar  on  that. 
I  know  that  I'll  be  out  there  early  one  morn- 
ing, on  that  same  hill,  and  that  I'll  hear  the 
hlaat  of  Doc's  gun,  and  hear  him  swear  when 
a  covey  goes  up  and  he  draws  a  roach.     Yes, 

and  I'll  hear  Miirv  say  "J .  how  could  I 

miss  the  b "  when  a  squirrel  goes  running 

aloiig  and  he  empties  his  gun.  Or  I'll  be  able 
to  hear  Sid  give  a  yell  when  he  pulls  down  a 
long  shot  on  a  crow  and  see  him  fold  up  ovtr 
acme  haystack.  Tes:  we'll  be  doing  it  again. 
and  if  I've  learned  nothing  else  out  of  this 
war,  I  ceiialnly  have  got  a  much  greater  ap- 
preciation for  wliat  rve  got  and  what  a  lucky 
guy  I've  been.  It's  indeed  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  one  no  good. 

Looks  as  though  I've  gone  terribly  philo- 
sophical here  in  this  letter,  folks,  but  there 
-  really  isnt  much  elee  to  write  about.  I  know 
that  you'n  understand  that  I've  been  shoot- 
ing off  my  mout.*)  here,  and  that  I  really  fef  l 
flue,  and  that  tliere  Isn't  any  cause  for  you 
to  worry.  I  get  this  way  every  so  often,  but 
I  always  snap  out  of  It,  Just  as  I  will  out  of 
this. 

So  you  tell  Hiirry  to  keep  that  place  Just 
the  way  It  Is,  and  Dad,  you  keep  ours  the  same 
way,  and  then  when  this  mess  is  all  untan- 
gted,  well  be  togt!ther  again,  doing  the  thln;:s 
that  we've  always  wanted  to  and  that  I've 
dreamed  of  so  olten  here.  It  won't  be  long 
now,  and  when  it  \a  finished,  well  still  be 
able  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  smeU  the 


orange  blossoms  and  be  able  to  walk  bad': 
by  the  barn  to  see  howthe  berries  are  earn- 
ing— and  that.  In  spite  of  rising  prices,  labor, 
Inflation,  power  politics,  and  world  ordere. 
Just  keep  it  that  way  until  I  get  home. 

I  Icve  you,  and  enjoyed  your  two  letter;! 
that  I  received  yesterday.  Be  good,  and  III 
speak  to  you  tomorrow — Sunday — I  mean. 

All  my  love,  as  always, 

Sammt. 


Senator  Capper's  Fann  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMKRTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17,  1943 

Mr,  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a  newspaper 
account  of  the  meeting  of  Kansas  farm- 
ers in  Topeka  on  August  31  called  by 
Senator  Capper,  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas.  This  was  a  remarkably  inter- 
esting and  large  gathering  of  farmer.'j, 
who  came  together  very  seriously  to  dis- 
cu.ss  their  problems  and  those  of  agri- 
culture in  the  country  generally.  This 
story  was  \^Titten  by  Clif  Stratton  and 
Virgil  Hill,  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capitf.l 
staff.  I  present  it  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  because  I  know  that  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  a  great  many  people: 

Thousand  Kans.as  Fahmers  Tell  All  at  Cat- 
PER  Forum — No  Subsidies;  No  Bonuses; 
Prices  To  Get  Peoduction;  CoNcaEss  To 
Take  Back  Powers  From  Execltive 

(By  Chf  Stratton  and  Virg  Hill) 

Senator  Capper  a.sked  farmers  of  Kansas  lo 
come  to  Topeka  and  tell  himself  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  what  Congress  ought 
to  do. 

Al:cur  1  000  of  them  came  to  the  municipul 
aud.torium  yesterday  afternoon — and  told 
them.  They  came  from  as  far  as  Morten 
County  m  the  southwest;  from  Smith 
County  to  the  northwest. 

And  apparently  the  farmers  who  stayed  iit 
home  are  back  of  these  who  came.  Willard 
Mayt)erry,  who  lieaded  tlie  southwest  delega- 
tion (Others  were  Rice  Davies  and  Al  Smith 
of  Liberal)  reported  that  their  ratloniiig 
board  had  allowed  them  gasoline  for  the  trip. 

"They  said  it  couldn't  be  used  for  a  better 
purpose."  Will.^rd  explained  In  what  he 
for.dly  believed  to  be  a  whisper,  but  whlcji 
ecu  Id  be  heard  as  far  south  as  Pauline  and 
weil  toward  Helton  on  the  north. 

SUMMING  rr  TTP 

Summing  up  what  was  told  the  Kansas 
congressional  delegation  would  take  some 
sp?.ce.  but  here  is  part  of  the  summary: 

Congress  is  expected  by  Kansas  farmers 
to— 

Do  everything  nece.ssary  to  win  the  war. 

Take  back  the  powers  tt  has  delegated 
(seme  like  to  say  abdicated)  to  the  Executtve. 

Insure  a  return  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  a  free  enterprise  system  when  the 
war  is  over. 

Repeal  the  A.  A.  A.  (don't  repeal  the 
A.  A.  A. — there  was  some  division  among  the 
thousand  attending  the  Capper  Farm  Forum 
yesterday) . 

Cut  down  extravagant  Government  €X- 
pendl'urep.  f 

Compel  the  O.  P.  A.  and  other  agencies  con- 
cerned to  recognize  that  production  is  neces- 
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sary  to  get  things  to  distribute  for  consump- 
tioa. 

Get  labor,  machinery,  and  necessary  gaso- 
line for  farm  production. 

End  the  confusion  over  livestock  and  meat 
prices,  and  take  the  bugs  out  of  rationing  and 
price  fixing  generally,  or  face  a  meat  famine 
next  year. 

Senator  Capper  was  presented  to  the  forum 
by  Ray  Gllkeson,  editor  of  the  Kansas  Farmer, 
a  few  minutes  after  1  o'clock,  with  some  800 
farmers  present;  another  200  cafhe  in  during 
the  first  20  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

SENATOR  SPOKE  BRIETLT 

The  Kansas  Senator  spoke  briefly  In  open- 
ing the  meeting.  He  explained  that  in  the 
6  weefci  he  has  been  at  home  he  was  unable 
to  get  over  the  State  as  he  had  wished,  so 
had  asked  the  farmers  to  come  In  and  tell 
himself  and  the  House  Members  present 
(Congressmen  W.  P.  Lambertson,  of  the  first, 
and  Frank  Caruson.  of  the  sixth)  what  their 
principal  troubles  are,  and  what  they  want 
the  National  Government  to  do  in  the  coming 
session  of  Congress. 

"I  feel  that  you  people  here  can  give  us  the 
Information  and  the  inspiration  needed,"  said 
Senator  Capper.  He  read  several  letters  from 
farmers  unable  to  attend  the  meeting — the 
letters  read  much  like  the  talks  that  followed 
from  farmers  present;  and  then  proceeded  to 
Introduce  his  colleagues  and  others  seated 
on  the  platform. 

A  VOTE  OF  THANKS 

Nearly  4  hours  later  John  Peck,  of  Tecum- 
seh.  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Senator 
for  calling  the  meeting,  and  giving  those  in 
agreement,  as  well  as  those  In  disagreement, 
with  governmental  farm  policies  their  chance 
to  tell  the  Congressmen. 

"I  think  the  meeting  has  been  well  worth 
while,  and  that  good  will  come  out  of  It," 
said  Senator  Capper  In  closing  the  session. 
"I  know  that  I  have  received  valuable  Infor- 
mation and  Inspiration  from  these  frank 
and  well-founded  statements  of  conditions 
and  expressions  of  opinion." 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Congressman  W.  P. 
Lambertson  said,  "The  only  thing  we  can 
do  Is  to  curtail  funds,"  having  reference  to 
New  Deal  blunders  and  extravagance.  This, 
he  said.  wr\s  done  with  respect  to  O.  P.  A.,  and 
he  added  that  its  chief,  Prentiss  Brown,  Is 
trying  to  Improve  the  situation  by  placing 
more  competent  men  In  control. 

HrrS    AT   WAGE   SCALE 

"The  blackest  crime  of  the  pre-war  and  war 
effort"  the  First  District  Representative  went 
on.  "Is  the  wage  scale  Madame  Perkins  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt  placed  in  war  plants — we 
have  it  as  a  social  gain."  He  charged  the 
New  Deal  with  raising  labor  wages  sky  high, 
and  then  freezing  them  there.  "Labor,"  he 
went  on,  "is  getting  twice  as  much  now  as 
in  the  other  war,  and  agriculture  about  half." 
The  Manpower  Commission,  he  said.  Is 
floundering  without  a  plan.  There  was  ap- 
plause when  Lambertson  declared  he  does  not 
intend  to  vote  for  another  adjournment  or 
recess  of  Congress,  but  will  Instead  Insist  on 
It  remaining  in  session  during  the  war 
period. 

wanted  to  know 

Representative  Frank  Carlson,  then  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Capper,  informed  the  1,000 
farmers  present  that  if  they  could  do  a 
better  Job  of  telling  what  was  wrong  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  than  his  Sixth  District 
farmers  had  told  him  In  the  past  6  weeks 
they  would  be  going  some — but  he'd  like  to 
see  and  hear  them  attempt  the  Job. 

"We  want  you  to  tell  us,  your  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  what  your  needs  and  wishes 
are.  "  said  Carlson.  "If  we  don't  represent 
you  properly,  we  know  we  won't  be  returned 
to  Congress — and  ought  not  to  be. 


"We  In  the  United  SUtes  face  grave  prob- 
lems after  the  war.  I  am  gravely  concerned 
over  the  unrest  brewing  in  our  industrial 
centers.  If  we  have  riots  in  Detroit,  Harlem, 
Birmingham,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  during  a 
period  of  high  wages,  and  when  we  are  united 
in  the  war  effort,  what  may  we  expect  when 
the  urge  for  unity  against  the  enemy  is  over, 
and  mUlions  are  on  compensation  pajrments 
Instead  of  high  wages? 

"We  have  a  real  Job  ahead  of  us — you  at 
home,  we  In  Congress,  to  protect  the  heritage 
our  forefathers  left  to  us  and  Intended  us  to 
keep  intact — and  the  basis  of  this  heritage 
is  constitutional  government." 

schoeppkl  encorskd  forum 

Attired  In  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  presented 
by  Senator  Capper  as  a  Governor  sympathetic 
to  agriculture.  Gov.  Andy  Schoeppel  hit  a 
few  hard  blows  at  bureaucracy,  endorsed  the 
farm  forum  Idea,  and  said  he  hoped  the  people 
of  the  State  would  also  let  his  administra- 
tion know  what  they  want.  "Dont  stop  with 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen,"  he  stig- 
gested.  "Let  us  in  the  State  know  your 
wants." 

What  the  country  needs,  said  Schoeppel,  lis 
"more  practical,  sensible  views  by  those  In 
authority  and  administrative  capacity. 
What  we  desire  is  a  decent  place  to  live  and 
an  opportunity  for  advancement  after  the  war 
is  over." 

Bert  Culp,  of  Beloit.  who  has  probably 
marketed  more  sheep  than  any  man  In  Kan- 
sas, spoke  of  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Farm  Labor  Commission  appwinted  by  Gov- 
ernor Schoeppel  and  said  that  the  group 
anticipates  more  work  in  the  fall.  He  is  a 
former  State  senator. 

WANT  FAHl  markets 

"I  am  tickled  to  death  to  get  this  chance 
to  tell  our  Congressmen  what  we  want."  Lee 
Cowden  of  Lyon  County  opened  up.  "First 
I'll  tell  you  what  we  don't  want.  We  don't 
want  bonuses;  we  don't  want  subsidies.  We 
want  fair  markets;  celling  prices  when 
needed,  and  I  think  they  are  needed.  But  we 
want  those  ceilings  fixed  equitably  and  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  production,  not  to  stifle 
production.  Something  has  to  be  done  about 
these  thousands  of  cattle  in  Kansas;  I  believe 
It  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  Congress." 

He  recommended  a  -gradual  Increase  In 
celling  prices  through  the  coming  months, 
as  needed  to  keep  a  constant  flow  of  livestock 
to  market. 

"It  is  dumb,"  declared  Cowden,  "to  have 
the  coolers  full,  the  shops  empty,  of  meat, 
and  the  pastures  full  of  cattle.  If  we  don't 
get  feed  and  fair  prices,  the  cattlemen  lose 
money,  the  cattle  lose  weight,  and  the  con- 
sumers lose  meat.     That's  foolish." 

"natural-born  rabble  rouser" 

Leaving  his  10-gallon  hat  at  his  seat,  Wil- 
lard Mayberry  vaulted  to  the  stage,  presented 
himself  as  "a  natural-bom  rabble  rouser," 
and  tore  Into  what  he  called  "not  the  black 
market — but  the  blind  market." 

The  former  secretary  of  Governor  Landon, 
now  farming  and  raising  stock  in  the  vicinity 
of  Liberal,  described  an  experience  with 
sheep,  declaring  he  spoke  "from  the  heart 
and  from  my  pants  pocket."  He  had  to  sell 
26,000  pounds  of  wool  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  without  knowing  the 
price  in  advance,  although  a  pair  of  "experts" 
were  sent  out  by  the  Government  to  advise 
him.  They  forecast  a  price  of  37  cents.  Sent 
to  Denver,  the  wool  brought  30  cents. 

To  Mayberry,  the  three  most  significant 
happenings  of  the  summer  are:  Editor  Gene 
Howe,  down  in  Amarillo,  spending  his  own 
money  to  advertise  in  other  newspapers  the 
truth  about  the  black  market;  Senator  Cap- 
per's farm  forum;  and  the  livestock  meeting 
tomorrow  at  Kansas  City. 


"trerx  are  Lncrrs" 


"Unless  you  Congressmen  bring  about  some 
changes  In  the  Washington  controls,"  warned 
Cal  Floyd,  veteran  Sedan  cattleman,  "youll 
wake  up  without  meat,  and  later  without 
wheat. 

"We  farmers  can  take  tt.  We  have  taken  a 
lot,  always.  We'll  keep  on  taking  it.  Bub 
there  are  limits. 

"For  the  first  time  In  my  life  I  can't  buy 
cake,  and  I  have  been  feeding  cattle  50  years. 
We  cannot  see  why.  And  neither  can  those 
dumbbells  in  Washington.  We  want  you  to 
get  results.  There  is  a  man  in  Washington 
who  has  promised  the  rest  of  the  world  every- 
thing, and  is  trying  to  deliver.  Anyone  can 
see  where  we  are  heading.  And  if  we  keep 
heading  there,  the  Floyds  are  not  going  to 
handie  8,000  head  of  cattle  next  year.  We 
Just  cannot  do  it." 

shoots  at  r.  s.  a. 

Victor  E.  Hawklnson,  RUey  County,  long 
a  foe  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  did  some  shooting  at  the 
F.  S.  A.  as  weU  and  concluded:  "While  our 
boys  are  fighting  for  freedom  across  the  seas. 
It  is  our  duty  to  keep  farming  a  free  Insti- 
tution at  home  to  await  their  return."  Ha 
characterized  the  A.  A.  A.  as:  "No  compli- 
ance— no  shirt." 

As  a  preview  of  the  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment which  his  committee  la  sponsoring  in 
Topeka  today.  Dr.  P.  P.  Womer  declared  there 
is  "too  much  arbitrary  government  by  offlclals 
thoroughly  inexperienced  and  entirely  un- 
fitted for  governing — back-stage  men  never 
elected  to  office  but  exercising  tremendotu 
authority,  with  no  responsibility  to  the  Na- 
tion. We  must  formulate  public  opinion  to 
sweep  out  forever  this  thing  which  has  been 
going  on  in  Washington." 

DEFENDS   AOMINXSTRATION 

Maurice  Copt,  of  Osage  County,  who  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Womer,  came  to  the  defense  of  the 
administration  and  made  a  plea  for  mora 
consideration  for  other  peoples  In  the  world. 

"I  came  here  from  Switzerland."  said  Copt, 
who  is  considerable  of  an  orator  as  well  aa 
a  first-class  farmer.  "Three  years  ago  I  was 
In  a  bad  way.  I  allowed  the  A.  A.  A.  to  help 
me,  and  the  A.  A.  A.  did  help  me.  Today 
I  have  35  cattle  to  sell,  and  am  not  cry- 
ing because  they  may  not  bring  as  high  • 
price  as  I  would  like.  There  is  no  reason 
why  any  farmer  in  Kansas  cannot  make  a 
good  living  today,  and  contribute  also  to 
winning  the  war. 

"We  ought  to  get  above  our  own  immediate 
selfish  interests.  We  are  a  part  of  our  State; 
we  are  a  part  of  the  Nation;  we  are  a  part 
of  the  world.  We  cannot  shut  otirselves  up 
and  feed  our  own  belUes  and  let  the  rest  of 
the  world  starve." 

Mr.  Copt  pointed  out  that  the  people  of 
Switzerland,  with  a  little  thin  soil  on  top  of 
the  rocks,  feed  themselves  and  also  bring  in 
1,500  starving  children  from  outside  every 
3  months  and  feed  them  back  to  health. 

distributed  litkraturk 
V.  A.  Kear,  of  Colby,  who  distributed  a 
sheet,  the  Busy  Tomcat,  throughout  tha 
audience,  is  off  the  New  Deal,  off  P.  D.  R., 
generally  off  of  what  is  being  done  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"Tlie  roll -back  of  meat  prices  amounted  to 
sabotage  of  the  meat  supply,"  declared  Kear. 
"The  40-hour  week  in  wartime  is  sabotage  of 
industrial  production.  We  ought  not  have 
sabotage  from  high  officials,  of  all  people. 
while  we  are  bending  every  effort  to  win  the 
war.  The  40-hoiir  week  was  good  news  for 
the  Japs." 

And  Kear  closed  with  an  appeal  against 
authorizing  him  to  retread  his  rubber  stampa 
in  the  1944  election,  and  urged  the  Congreas- 
men  to  abolish  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
Washington  bureaus  and  help  the  manpower 
shortage  to  that  extent.  George  L.  McCarthy. 
Farm  Security  head  in  Kansas,  Jumped  a* 
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U  »  pin  had  been  Injected  when  Keai  de- 
clared, almost  venemously.  that  "F.  8.  A. 
•t&uds   tor    (arm   slavery    administration." 

A  veterinarian's  view  of  wartime  farm  diffl- 
ctiltlea  waa  presented  by  Dr.  Ben  Sbambaugh. 
Burlington,  who  said  a  shortage  of  proteins 
and  minerals  is  resulung  in  livestock  being 
starved  for  want  of  a  proper  balanced  ration. 
Co-Tplimentinij  Kansas  farmers,  he  said  they 
are  willing  to  work  24  hours  a  day,  if  neces- 
sary, to  produce  food,  and  would  work  36 
hours  a  day  if  days  were  that  long.  But 
labor,  ha  believes.  U  letting  the  -^untry 
down. 

WHT  HOT  KAiaS  THB  CSUJIiaf 

Shortage  of  food  might  easily  lose  the  war, 
•rcordlnp  to  Robert  White.  Osage  County. 
"Inasmuch  as  20  percent  of  our  meat  Is  be- 
ing sold  through  the  black  market  and  the 
consumer  Is  showing  his  willingness  to  pay 
more  f^.r  meat,  why  not  raise  the  ceiling  on 
both  meat  and  gram  so  that  feed  grains  will 
irove  and  livestock  feeders  will  continue  to 
operate?  "  he  asked.  "There  Is  nothing  like  a 
good  profit  to  Insure  maximum  production 
and  uUllzat'in  of  land." 

VBELS    nut    WOBLO    IS   OOIlfO    CXAZT 

A  colored  man  In  Clay  Center.  In  a  fit  of 
pessimism  and  misery,  declared  he  felt  "TT^e 
whole  world's  going  crazy  and  so  am  I."  and 
sometimes  M.  L.  Beckman  almost  feels  that 
way.  too.  If  the  whole  world  is  to  be  fed  by 
TTncle  Sam.  why  didn't  the  planners  think  of 
It  when  they  stuck  on  that  49-cent  wheat 
penalty  In  order  to  ctrt  down  production, 
Beckman  dsmanded  to  know. 

Mr.  Beckman  made  three  specific  sugges- 
tions to  the  Members  of  Congress — says  we 
want  them  to  get  Government  programs  to — 

1.  Maintain  an  adequate  food  supply; 

3.  Maintain  our  own  psople  first; 

3.  Maintain  our  form  of  government. 
_  -  "Tou  might  tell  them  in  Washington."  he 
warned  algnlfloantly  in  ctoaing.  "that  If   It 
oomes  to  that,  the  farmer  will  be  the  last 
man  to  starve." 

BEADS     U-I'IBJIS    ntOK     O.     D.    T. 

W.  Q.  Carhle.  of  Auburn,  brought  down 
the  house  as  he  read  two  letters  from  the 
O.  D.  T.  outlining  what  qnestlons  he  had  to 
•cawer  and  what  trips  he  had  to  make  to 
the  county  seat  to  get  a  renewal  of  the  cer- 
tificate allowing  him  to  operate  his  farm 
tmck.  What  irked  him  partlciilarly  was  the 
repeated  insistence  that  after  filling  out  all 
the  forms — the  Information  had  been  given 
cnt  last  year,  he  pointed  out — and  assuring 
him  the  granting  of  the  renewal  was  only  a 
matter  of  form:  take  less  than  5  minutes — 

"The  letter  still  insisted  that  I  drive  In 
and  talk  It  over  with  somebody."  protested 
CarlUe. 

"I  needed  two  tractor  tires."  ha  went  on. 
"I  came  in  to  get  a  priority  or  something 
for  them,  and  the  girl  In  the  olBce  Insisted  I 
bring  in  the  two  good  tires  for  Inspection. 
Those  tires  weigh  from  500  to  6C0  pounds, 
and  if  they  weren't  in  good  enoiigh  shape  to 
\ae  I  would  know  it." 

BUG6ID  umnnnuAusv 

A.  B.  Armstrong,  of  Smith  County,  ad- 
mitted with  pride  that  he  is  one  of  those 
rugged  individualiau  who  made  this  country. 
"We  started  with  only  our  shirts  and  worked." 
he  said.  "We  want  our  children  to  hare  the 
same  opportunity,  and  to  want  to  wnk  their 
own  way." 

"Senator  CarpsB."  he  said,  "you  aeked  some 
months  ago  U  we  wanted  th»  A.  A.  A.  re- 
pealed. Tou  told  us  thst  of  the  fiat  9M  let- 
teas  you  got  only  26  wanted  to  keep  the 
A.  A.  Ak  You  wrote  me  you  eovldnt  under- 
■taad  that  ao-U>-L  oppoeltMo.  when  the  A. 
A.  A.  vofeaa  taken  showed  nxve  than  t«o- 
thlWU  ha  latQg  oT  ttoe  A.  A.  A. 

"VXL  tell  you  wtiy.  When  they  elected  A. 
A.  A.  eOBumittcemen.  they  put  ua  in  opposi- 
tion off  to  one  side  and  told  us  we  were  not 


to  vote  for  committeemen.  They  had  their 
own  Judges  and  clerks  when  referendums 
were  hrfd,  and  most  of  us  didn't  consider  it 
worth  wiule  to  try  to  vote." 

HIT    AT    BIG    APPROPRIATIONS 

"We  want  you  in  Congress  to  stop  some  of 
these  big  appropriations,"  he  continued. 
"That  is  the  way  to  get  sUrted  on  the  way 
back  to  sound  government  and  sound  people. 
Just  answer  this  question:  Who  furnishes 
all  this  money?  We  will  h-ive  to.  Think  of 
that  when  you  are  voting  it  away  so  genei- 
oufily. 

"Some  of  us  are  called  rugged  individual- 
ists. Well.  I'd  rather  be  a  rug!;ed  individual- 
ist than  one  of  these  efficient  experts.  Do 
you  know  what  an  efficient  expert  is"?  I'll 
tell  you.  He  is  one  who  cannot  make  a  livin:^ 
himself  but  wants  to  be  paid  a  salary  l(  r 
telling  us  rugged  individualists  how  to  make 
a  living. 

"And  the  way  they  swarm.  They  come  out 
to  my  place  and  say  they  want  to  measure 
my  land.  My  land  doe.'sn't  need  mea.sunn?. 
I  tell  them  to  take  themselves  down  the 
highway— It  was  built  for  them  to  get  away 
from  my  place  on.  Ah-h-h — these  efficient 
experts. 

"Tell  me.  who's  going  to  pay  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  all  these  experts,  boards. 
bureaus,  commissions,  when  us  rugged  indi- 
vidualists have  all  been  wiped  out  and  have 
paaeed  on? ' 

DEFENDS  A.  A.  A. 

John  Peck.  Tecumseh.  raising  one  of  the  few 
voices  heard  in  defense  cf  the  A.  A.  A.,  said  cf 
himself  and  fellow  farmers:  "We're  the 
dumbest  bunch  of  all — we  won't  stick  to« 
gether."  Labcr,  tankers,  politicians,  doc- 
tors— all  others  unite,  he  declared  and  de- 
manded: "Is  it  necessary  for  farmers  to  live 
a  life  of  serfdom  when  labor  has  increased 
Its  Income  three  or  four  times?"  Hl.s  Idea  is 
that  something  should  be  done  to  stabilize 
farm  prices  "so  we  won't  go  back  to  10-cent 
ccrn  and  17-cent  wheat  after  the  war"  And 
until  the  A.  A.  A.  came  along,  he  asserted  In 
the  face  of  protests  from  the  audience,  the 
farmer  had  no  protection  against  low  prices. 

LOCKS  LIKE   FAHUET 

Chester  Dunn,  of  Cowley  County,  who  looks 
like  Jim  Parley  and  admits  it  no  longer 
makes  him  mad  to  have  the  resemblai.ee 
noted,  said  be  Just  had  one  question  this 
year: 

"How  are  we  to  fill  out  the  blank  for  this 
produotable  income  tax?"  he  wanted  to  know. 
referring  to  the  Buml-Carlson  September 
estimate  to  be  filed  the  15ih. 

Dunn  repeated  his  request  three  times:  got 
no  answer  from  the  platform.  He  got  some 
from  the  crowd: 

"Call  In  a  college  professor." 

"Get  an  efficiency  expert." 

"Bemember  there's  a  penalty  If  you  gue.ss 
wrong." 

Chester  sat  down,  apparently  satisfied.  It 
seems  he  had  not  expected  an  answer  to  his 
question;  he  Just  wanted  to  state  it. 

••Bun  your  own  business  and  lay  ofl  the 
fellows  who  skin  you  too  much."  advl.«ed  R. 
J.  Ackley,  Garden  City.  "People  who  couldn  t 
run  a  wh^lharrow  and  keep  it  right  side 
up  are  running  the  Government  in  some 
departments.  Congress  should  take  the  bit 
in  Its  teeth  and  regain  control." 

Aekley  believes  better  distribution  and  less 
waste  of  vital  products  and  materials  must  be 
brought  about.  Gasoline  distribution  in 
particuiar.  he  said,  is  in  "an  awful  muddle, " 
and  mentioned  how  pleasure  driving  is  again 
permitted  in  the  Bast,  althcmgh  at  times  this 
summer  Ackley  did  not  have  sufiBcient  gaso- 
line on  his  farm  to  take  care  of  harvest. 
veotTui  BBnui.  a.  a.  a. 

Hoy  aterens  of  Geary,  who  supported  the 
Ak  A.  A.  wtien  It  was  started,  bad  been  a 
supervisor,  made-  a  heated  demand  that  the 
act  Itself  be  repealed. 


"There  is  no  Justice  when  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors with  65  acres  gets  an  allotment  of  ",'2 
acre  for  wheat."  declared  Stevens,  "while  a 
neighbor  friendly  to  the  A.  A.  A.  gets  an  al- 
lotment of  two-thirds  of  his  acreage." 

Stevens  was  greeted  with  cheers  from  the 
rueef  d  Individualists  when  he  got  through — 
hn'.lPd  as  a  returning  sinner  to  the  ranks 
of  believers. 

Bert  Anderson  of  Dodge  City  made  a  plea 
f(  r  labor,  machinery,  and  repair  parts  for 
the  wes'erh  larmer.^ — and  for  tractor  fuel. 

•  Can  yc;u  promise  us  these  things,  and  espe- 
cially repair  parts  and  gasoline?"  he  asked 
of  the  pKitform.  'We  squeezed  through  this 
year,  but  are  hesitating  about  planting  for 
next  years  harvest  unless  we  are  sure  of 
these   necessities." 

Senator  CAPPrR  as.'^ured  him  that  the  Kan- 
sas delecatlon  is  doing  all  It  can,  but  that 
the  O.  P  A  and  W.  P.  B.  have  not  seen  the 
lig..t  clearly  enough. 

"Well  keep  on  trying,"  the  Senator 
promised. 

COGSWELL    DRAWS    APPLAUSE 

C.  C.  Cogswell,  for  years  master  of  the 
G:ani;e  In  Kansas,  provoked  applauding  ap- 
proval when  he  said.  "We  farmers  have  no 
obiectlon  to  necessary  rationing.  But  we 
will  fight  to  the  last  ditch  any  rationing  as 
a  means  of  discipline  or  as  toy  balloons  from 
Washington  to  see  how  much  the  people  will 
si.ind  ■ 

Dunns  the  last  week.  Cosswell  said,  he 
has  talked  to  more  than  500  farmers  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  asking  questions 
about  what's  wrong  with  agriculture.  Test- 
ing the  audience  before  him,  Cogswell  asked 
a  number  of  questions,  and  by  a  showing  of 
hands  demonstrated  that  Kansas  farmers 
expect  to  raise  fewer  cattle,  fewer  hogs,  and 
less  grain  In  some  cases,  the  demonstration 
indicated,  cuts  will  be  from  25  to  50  per- 
cent, because  of  the  Inability  to  obtain  farm 
supplies  and  market  conditions. 

Cogswell  got  a  laugh  when  he  reminded 
that  the  sale  of  coffee  fell  off  8  to  12  per- 
cent after  rationing  restrictions  were  re- 
moved. 

A.  E.  Gunnerson.  of  Wamego,  who  has 
some  manufacturing  interests  In  Kansas 
City,  just  dropjied  in  on  the  way  to  Wa- 
me'o  alter  a  2  days'  struggle  with  labor 
difficulties. 

"The  farmers  are  so  much  better  off  these 
times  than  the  manufacturing  industry  that 
th^re  Is  no  comparison,"'  he  assured  the  farm 
pudience  "I  am  selling  out  all  my  other 
Intere.'ts  and  going  back  to  farming.  When 
the  war  Is  over  I  think  I'll  sell  my  farm  and 
retire" 

J  D  Fowler,  of  Butler,  warned  that  unless 
the  Conirre?s  quits  appropriating  all  this 
m.oney  without  any  check  on  Its  spending 
prefty  scon  the  taxpayers  are  going  to  ask 
"Where  Is  all  this  bond  money  going?" 
and  when  that  time  comes,  the  bond  sales 
will  fall  off.  He  also  urged  that  the  10.000.- 
000  who  he  said  eat  all  the  meat  they  want 
in  restaurants,  be  required  to  pay  In  points, 
the  same  as  the  less  well-to-do  who  eat  at 
home. 


Nazi  Blitzkrieg  Stopped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPBB6ENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
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the  Honorable  John  W.  McCobmack, 
Wednesday.  September  8.  1943,  before 
the  Boston  Building  Congress  at  the  Ar- 
chitectural Club.  Somerset  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

The  war  that  Nazi  Oennamy  thought  would 
be  over  In  1  year  has  now  entered  Its  fifth 
year.  As  we  look  back  over  the  past  10 
years,  and  the  past  4  years  In  particular,  we 
sec  things  more  clearly.  The  old  saying, 
"Hind  thought  Is  better  than  foresight,"  ap- 
plies. 

We  now  know  that  as  long  us  10  years  ago. 
In  the  case  of  Nazi  Germany,  and  longer.  In 
the  case  of  Japan,  they  were  preparing  for 
war.  When  it  would  happen,  the  exact 
time  and  place,  the  events  that  would 
lead  It  about,  they  probably  did  not  knew 
but  they  were  preparing  for  war. 

Years  of  preparation  by  forces  determined 
to  conquer  and  control  the  world.  Intense 
preparation  which  peaceful  nations  ignored, 
closed  their  eyes,  failed  to  grasp  the  real  sig- 
nificance, stuck  their  heads  In  the  sand, 
and  failed  to  make  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  self-defense  and  to  meet  the  Impend- 
ing danger. 

And  Just  prior  to  the  move  the  softenlng- 
up  process,  the  appeals  to  seliSsh  ambitions 
of  powerful  individuals  or  groups  within  the 
country  to  be  attacked,  the  appeal  to  hate 
within  such  country,  the  war  of  propaganda 
prior  to  attack  designed  to  divide,  to  soften 
up,  as  I  have  said,  so  that  the  actual  attack, 
the  blitzkrieg,  could  be  made  suddenly,  and 
with  swift  and  destructive  success. 

The  preliminary  softening-up  process  and 
the  swift  attack,  and  the  conquering  oi  one 
country  at  a  time  before  other  countries  on 
the  list  could  awaken  or  prepare  to  resist — 
that  was  the  blitzkrieg. 

The  apparently  peaceful  taking  over  of 
Austria  was  brought  about  as  a  result  of  a 
conspiracy  with  certain  elements  within  that 
country;  the  attack  on  Czechoslovakia,  on 
Poland,  the  awakening  then  of  the  democra- 
cies to  the  world  danger:  the  declaration  of 
war  by  England  and  France;  Belgium.  Hol- 
land. Denmark.  Norway;  the  break-through 
of  the  Maginot  line;  Dunkerque,  France  con- 
quered; later  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  the  dark 
days  that  followed;  the  blitzkrieg  was  on 
the  march. 

Well  might  Hitler,  his  mililaiy  leaders,  and 
the  people  of  Germany,  at  that  time  have 
felt  that  the  war  would  be  over  In  a  year — 
and  that  victory  would  be  theirs. 

Nazi  Germany  on  the  offensive.  Confident, 
cruel,  flushed  with  victory;  a  powerful  peo- 
ple and  military  machine  responding  to  the 
commands  of  an  Individual,  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  divided  public  opinion  Interfer- 
ing with  his  commands.  The  monster  mod- 
em Nazi  machine  of  war.  the  blitzkrieg,  was 
on  the  march.  Its  progress  to  victory  after 
victory,  and  Its  ultimate  success  seemed  to 
most  persons  to  be  Irresistible. 

A  nation  powerfvUly  armed.  Its  people  In- 
doctrinated with  a  fanaticism  to  conquer 
end  bend  the  world  to  Its  will,  even  chal- 
lenging the  civilization  of  God  Itself,  Its  peo- 
ple willingly  responding  to  the  voice  and  the 
orders  of  one  man. 

And  all  this  time  public  opinion,  so  power- 
ful In  democracies,  divided  through  fear, 
hate,  or  selfish  ambitions,  or  other  human 
emotions  that  obscured  so\ind  reason  and 
Judgment,  with  the  demagog,  false  prophet, 
and  hypocrite  operating  full  blast.  England 
and  France  up  to  the  invasion  of  Poland, 
and  our  country  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  com- 
pelled to  hesitate  and  delay  In  the  taking  of 
necessary  steps  to  meet  the  Impending  dan- 
ger, months  of  delay,  and  many  times  doing 
by  Indirection  what  a  divided  public  opinion 
would  not  permit  to  be  done  by  direction. 

The  difficulty  In  the  passing  of  vitally  Im- 
portant legislation  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  In  the 


House  of  R^resenUtives  by  the  dangennis 
msrgln  of  one  vote,  the  defeat  00  two  occa- 
sions of  a  $6,000,000  appropriation  to  Improve 
Guam  Island  for  defense  for  fear  the  Japs 
would  be  offended  are  Illustrations  of  the 
dangennie  results  of  a  divided  public  opinion 
In  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  days. 

The  blitzkrieg  was  the  means  by  which 
Hitler  and  his  powerful  military  machine, 
backed  up  by  the  Indoctrlnated-mlnded  peo- 
ple of  Nazi  Germany,  hc^>ed  and  Intended  to 
accomplish  his  and  their  diabolical  end. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  blitzkrieg  U  now 
over. 

The  nations  qppoaed,  oppoeed  to  Germany 
and  Japan,  have  developed  their  armed  forces 
and  tt-slr  manpower  and  productive  capacity 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  at- 
tacked, defeated,  and  conquered  one  by  one. 
There  are  three  underlying  factors  as  I  see 
It  that  stopped  the  Nazi  blitzkrieg. 

1.  The  failure  of  Hitler  to  follow  up  Dun- 
kerque by  a  land  Invasion  of  England,  and 
thereafter  the  failure  of  his  air  blitzkrieg. 

a.  His  attack  on  Soviet  Russia  with  the 
expectation  of  an  easy  and  early  victory,  re- 
sulting In  failure,  an  aaack  made  to  remove 
Russia  as  a  threat  to  his  rear  or  flank  when 
he  undertook  the  land  Invasion  of  England, 
necessary  for  the  victory  he  sought.  After 
the  failure  of  the  air  blitzkrieg  on  England 
a  land  Invasion  was  necessary  to  win  the 
battle  of  the  Atlantic.  No  matter  how  many 
battles  he  won  or  territory  conquered,  Hitler 
was  not  ultimately  victorious  In  Europe, 
which  meant  Africa  and  a  powerful  sphere 
of  Influence  In  Asia,  until  he  had  won  the 
battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

And  as  we  were  not  In  the  war  at  that 
time,  winning  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic 
meant  Invading  and  conquering  the  British 
Isles.  He,  therefore,  turned  on  Riissia  (and 
we  are  fortunate  that  he  did )  to  remove  that 
country  as  a  poeslble  threat,  fearing  for  some 
reasons  unknown  to  most  of  us  then  and 
now,  that  with  his  delay  after  Dunkerque  and 
England's  recovery  during  that  period,  that 
an  Invasion  of  England,  even  If  successful, 
would  be  long  and  costly;  that  be  could  not 
afford  to  let  Russia  sUnd  by  In  a  position  to 
enter  the  war  whUe  his  forces  were  heavily 
engaged  In  the  invasion  of  England. 

Underestimating  Russia's  military  strength. 
Its  productive  capacity,  as  well  as  the  devo- 
tion and  the  bravery  of  Its  people,  he  at- 
tacked, expecting  easy  and  an  early  victory. 

As  you  well  remember,  even  our  own  mili- 
tary experts  expected  an  easy  victory  for  the 
Nazi,  predicting  that  Russia  would  be  de- 
feated in  a  period  of  from  6  weeks  to  3 
months. 

His  failure  In  Russia  Is  the  second  in  se- 
quence and  undoubtedly  the  major  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  Nazi  blitzkrieg  being 
stopped. 

The  third  one  was  the  attack  of  the  Japs 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  History  wlU  probably  re- 
cord the  fact  that  Germany  made  a  major 
mistake  when  It  exercised  Its  Influence  on 
Japan  to  make  the  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
thereby  bringing  us  actively  into  the  war. 
devoting  all  of  our  full  resources  to  winning 
the  war. 

Slow  and  tincertain.  as  we  were  In  our 
realization  of  the  Impending  danger,  and  in 
the  making  of  preparations  for  our  national 
defense,  divided  as  public  opinion  and  our 
people  were.  Pearl  Harbor  In  a  flash  brought 
to  our  people  a  complete  realization  of  the 
danger.  The  response  was  Immediate.  It 
brought  forth  In  splendid  manner  the  great- 
ness and  strength  of  our  beloved  country. 

Diabolical  and  destructive  as  Pearl  Harbor 
was  In  man  and  shiiw.  It  brought  us  out  of 
otir  emotional  reactions,  of  our  lethargy,  of 
our  division,  and  from  that  day  on  America 
was  on  the  march. 

We  realized  that  our  liberties,  our  Govern- 
ment— ^fought  for,  established,  and  trans- 
mitted to  lis  by  the  fathers  of  the  country — 
were  threatened. 


Our  manhood  and  womanhood  leqKioded 
to  the  call.  The  devotion  of  our  ycutti  to 
a  free  goveriunent  quickly  evidenced  itself. 
With  all  of  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
our  i>eople  and  our  Government  have  per- 
formed a  wonderful  Job  since  Pearl  Hartwr. 

Free  men  and  women  were  fllghtlx^  to  pre- 
serve for  themselves  and  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans,  freedom  under  a  Gov- 
ernment they  loved. 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  entry  into  the 
war,  supplying  with  weapons  of  war  the  na- 
tions united  with  us  In  fighting  the  common 
enemy  was  our  primary  contribution.  Eut 
that  meant  a  great  deal  to  them  in  thoee 
trying  days. 

The  building  of  a  two-ocean  Mavy,  of  our 
merchant  marine,  of  our  Army,  Air  Forces,  are 
now  well  imder  way.  We  are  now  In  a  posi- 
tion to  contribute  a  powerfully  trained  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  In  addition  to  the  producU 
of  our  factories,  the  wespons  of  war. 

Yes;  the  Nazi  blitzkrieg  Is  over.  It  was 
over  in  September  of  1942.  Hitler.  Goebbels. 
and  Goerlng  admitted  it  at  that  time.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  enemy  it  licked. 
The  combined  strength  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Soviet  Russia  is 
approaching  their  maximiun.  China,  our 
other  great  and  brave  ally,  will  increase  its 
strength  tremendously  when  we  are  able  to 
get  necessary  supplies  and  weapons  of  war 
In  large  quantities  Into  that  country. 

From  the  best  Information  I  can  obtain. 
that  will  be  dependent  upon  the  recapture 
of  Burma,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  BurmA 
Road. 

If  Burma  Is  recaptvired,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  go  forward  on  land,  sea,  and 
in  the  air.  toward  Malaya.  Thailand,  and 
Indochina. 

The  dllBculty  in  getting  supplies  and  wea- 
pons of  war  into  China— particularly  tanka 
and  heavy  weapons  of  war,  such  as  artil- 
lery— in  large  quantities,  is  one  of  transpor- 
tation. What  we  get  now  into  China-must 
be  flown  In  by  planes.  It  Is  essential  that  a 
land  route  of  transportation  be  opened  up. 
That  Is  one  of  the  great  values  of  the  Burma 
Road.  In  addition,  the  recapture  of  Burma 
would  give  a  base  from  which  further  op- 
erations against  the  Japs  can  be  carried  out, 
such  as  Malaya,  Thailand,  and  Indochina, 
as  well  as  the  effective  and  telling  blows  that 
a  well-equipped  and  trained  Chinese  Army 
can  administer,  and  which  powerful  air  forcea 
can  make  from  China  proper. 

The  stopping  of  the  blitzkrieg  was  necee- 
sary.  It  has,  thank  God.  been  accomplished. 
Following  that,  the  gloom  of  a  year  ago  and 
more  has  changed.  Africa  cleared,  SlcOy 
conquered,  Italy  Invaded,  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  out  of  the  war.  After  the 
successful  reslsUnce  of  the  Russians  to  the 
Nazi  blitzkrieg,  their  counterattacks  and 
extraordinary  successes  now  taking  place,  all 
followed  the  stepping  of  the  Nasi  blitzkrieg. 
Not  only  on  the  war  front,  but  en  the  prop- 
aganda front,  our  position  has  changed  for 
the  better. 

Por  nearly  4  years  the  Nazi  propaganda 
operated  with  telling  effect.  In  this  field 
we  were  also  on  the  defensive.  We  are  no 
longer  on  the  receiving  end.  with  its  Jittery 
effects  on  our  nerves.  The  Germans  and  the 
Japs  are  receiving  some  of  that  punishment 
now.  Effective  propaganda  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  modern  warfare. 

Where  and  when  our  armies  and  our  Navy 
will  strike  Is  a  matter  for  the  military  and 
naval  leaders  to  decide.  We  do  know  what 
has  happened  to  date,  and  what  Is  taking 
place  now  in  Etu-ope  and  the  Par  last. 

What  happens  In  one  area,  as  President 
Roosevelt  has  so  well  said  on  many  occas- 
slons,  has  Its  effect  upon  another  area  of  th« 
far-flung  battle  fronts. 

Take,  for  example,  Italy.  The  removal  ol 
Italy  from  the  war  will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  Par  East,  as  we'l  as  in  Bnrope. 
It  wUl  enable  the  release  of  naval  unlU  of 
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otir  Navy  »nd  of  the  British  Navy,  now  neces- 
aary  to  watch  the  remaining  Italian  Navy, 
to  be  assigned  for  duty  against  the  Japs. 

Among  the  favorable  results  from  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  Italy  will  be: 

1.  The  bad  effect  It  will  have  upon  the 
people  of  Germany  and  Its  satellite  nations. 

2.  The  removal  from  the  Balkans — some  of 
which  has  already  taken  place — of  about  25 
Italian  divisions  and  their  replacement  by 
German  divisions,  drawing  upon  their  re- 
serves. 

3.  Placing  our  forces  In  a  position  on  the 
flank  of  the  Balkans,  as  well  as  in  a  pivotal 
position  for  future  action  In  Prance. 

4.  Ability  to  help  thr-se  brave  forces  re- 
sisting the  Germans  in  the  conquered  Balkan 
nations  and  in  France. 

6.  Complete  control  of  the  Mediterranean, 
shortening  our  transportation  routes  to 
Europe,  to  Russia,  and  to  parts  of  the  Far 
East. 

6.  A  stepping  place  for  other  operations  In 
the  future. 

7.  Obtaining  air  fields  and  bases  enabling 
the  bombing  of  industrial  parts  of  German- 
controlled  areas  heretofore  immune  or  prac- 
tically Immune  from  attack. 

8.  The  powerful  influence  It  will  have  on 
countries,  like  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  to 
withdraw  from  the  war. 

9.  A  favorable  effect  on  Turkey,  Important 
In  the  event  of  an  Invasion  and  attack 
through   the  Balkans. 

There  Ls  no  question  but  that  other  oper- 
ations In  Europe  en  land  will  take  place  In 
the  future.  We  should  leave  that  matter  to 
the  Judgment  of  our  military  and  naval  lead- 
ers. But  there  Is  no  question  but  operations 
other  than  that  t>elng  carried  on  now  In  Italy 
will  t&ke  place. 

In  Europe,  the  blitzkrieg  having  been 
■topped,  the  offensive  has  been  taken  by  our 
forces,  and  on  land,  on  sea.  and  in  the  air, 
will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  to  final  victory. 

It  seems  apparent  that  Germany  Is  now 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  stalemate.  Such 
a  condition,  resulting  In  a  compromise  peace, 
would  be  adverse  to  our  best  Interests.  It 
would  mean  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities. It  would  be  a  partial  victory  lor  Hitler 
and  nazl-lsm.  and  from  a  short-range  or  long- 
range  angle  harmful  to  the  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  only  by  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  enemy  that  we  can  destroy  another 
attempt  of  world  control,  and  a  repetition  of 
the  viciousness  we  are  now  undergoing. 
President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  see  that  clearly. 

It  is  only  by  unconditional  surrender  that 
the  foundations  can  be  laid  for  future  perma- 
nent peace. 

Unconditional  surrender  of  our  enemies 
means  the  opportunity,  with  statesmen  and 
dtftlomata  of  vision  and  courage  sitting  at 
the  peace  table,  and  a  courageous  United 
States  Senate,  to  establish  a  peace  of 
permanency. 

A  compromise  peace  means  the  continua- 
tion of  the  present  Inhuman,  unreasoning, 
and  destructive  road  of  war. 

In  this  great  struggle  that  will  come  after 
Tictory,  you  and  I  and  all  other  Americans. 
M  well  aa  the  decent  people  of  all  countries, 
where  public  opinion  can  express  itself,  can 
play  an  important  part  in  helping  to  form  a 
Tigonnis.  aJBrmatlve.  sound,  and  realistic 
public  opinion  that  will  demand  that  this  war 
ahall  truly  and  in  fact  be  "the  war  to  end 
wars." 

Without  such  a  healthy  public  opinion,  the 
road  to  a  peace  which  will  have  the  elements 
of  permanency  will  be  difficult.  Such  a 
peace  cannot 'ignore  the  moral  law  and  be 
enduring. 

It  will  be  the  battle  of  reason  and  of  sound 
tBt«(«at  against  bate,  other  baser  human 
•motiona.  and  of  selflah  interest.  At  best  it 
Will  be  a  bard  flglit.  but  you  and  I  can  help 
autaatantlally  if  we  think  and  Ulk  clearly,  and 
r«atst  auccessfvilly  the  forces  of  division  that 


will  exist.  Already,  they  are  sending  cvit 
their  little  feelers  to  see  what  the  public 
reaction  will  be. 

Too  much  loose  thinking  and  talking  will 
be  injurious  to  the  next  great  step  of  man- 
kind— the  step  towards  permanent  peace;  the 
Journey  away  from  the  horrors  and  destruc- 
tion of  war. 

In  the  Far  East,  where  wc  have  been  on 
the  defensive,  that  situation  is  rapidly 
changing.  We  are  no  longer  on  purely  a  de- 
fensive basis. 

We  are  changing  rapidly  from  defensive  to 
offensive  action  against  the  Jups.  Tlie 
foundation  is  being  laid  in  the  Far  East  fur  a 
general  offensive. 

The  Quebec  conference,  as  we  know,  dealt 
largely  with  that  area  of  the  war.  It  wa-;  ths 
most  complete  of  conferences  held  to  date 
between  President  Roosevelt  and  Pr.me 
Minister  Churchill. 

The  course  agreed  upon  properly  cannot  b^ 
made  public  before  the  various  parts  cf  th? 
plans  are  carried  out.  But  one  thing  is  c.r- 
tain — that  due  to  our  miraculous  reccveiy 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  cur  increased  stren£;th 
in  that  area,  cur  military  and  naval  Iccders 
are  in  a  position  to  go  forward — to  ro  at  the 
enemy  Instead  of  being  compelled  to  try  a:id 
hold  the  enemy  back. 

ITiis  does  not  mean  that  we  can  feel  over- 
confident. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  underestimate  the 
military  strength  of  the  f.iemy.  or  to  over- 
estimate our  own  strength  If  'eternal  vigil- 
ance is  the  price  of  liberty"  eternal  vig;!ance 
Is  also  the  price  of  victory  in  this  war. 

Instead  of  overconfidence,  this  is  the  time 
for  grim  determination  to  exist  among  cur 
people  and  among  the  United  Nations — the 
knowledge  that  while  the  tide  has  turned — 
that  victory  has  not  yet  been  won.  We  must 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  enemy  i.s  power- 
ful from  a  military  angle — and  that  over- 
confidence  will  cause  us  to  make  mistakes 
that  will  unintentionally  and  unknowingly 
aid  and  assist  the  enemy.  Overconfirlence 
might  cause  mistakes  to  be  made  that  wcu'.d 
place  us  on  the  defensive  again — fighting  lor 
our  very  existence  with  our  backs  against  the 
wall.  While  the  blitzkrieg  has  been  stopped, 
and  the  tide  has  changed — it  is  not  the  time 
for  a  feeling  of  overconfidence  to  ex  st — but 
It  Is  the  time  for  a  feeling  of  grim  determina- 
tion to  exist  to  bring  about  an  early  victory. 
This  Is  the  time  to  break  the  morale  of  the 
enemy — and  there  are  signs  of  that  occurring 
In  Germany.  To  hit  harder  and  harder  and 
to  make  every  sacrifice  on  the  civilian  front 
willingly  and  without  murmur  in  order  to 
make  our  maximum  contribution  fjward 
ultimate  victory — that  Is  demanded  cf  all  of 
us. 

This  Is  a  crucial  period  In  this  war.  This 
Is  the  time  with  the  opportunity  of  gom^ 
forward  with  grim  determination  to  remove 
for  all  time  those  vicious  elements  that  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  last  war.  and  for 
the  present  war,  and  to  destroy  for  all  time 
this  constant  threat  to  the  peace-loving  na- 
tions of  the  world — and  this  dastardly  chal- 
lenge to  the  civilization  of  God. 


Views  of  Indiana  Bankers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17.  1943 

Mr.  LUrOiOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bankers  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  rank 
high  in  the  banking  fraternity  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  public  esteem, 


advanced  thinking,  and  constructive 
leader.ship, 

I  have  ju.st  returned  from  a  brief  trip 
to  my  home  city  and  while  I  was  there, 
gettins  in  touch  with  the  home  front  and 
receiving  various  committees  and  dele- 
galion.s.  I  met  by  invitation  a  fine  group 
of  our  representative  bankers  who 
wanted  to  tell  me  what  the  bankers  are 
thinking  about.  At  the  head  of  this 
proup.  pre.-^idins  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  wa.s  Mr.  Ludwig  G.  Burck  of  the 
Indiana  Nntional  Bank  of  Indianapolis. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  to 
know  what  is  uppermost  at  this  time  on 
the  minds  of  these  leaders  of  banking 
and  finance  in  Indiana,  and  by  unani- 
mous con.sent  granted  by  the  House  I 
.submit  for  publication  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  which  they  presented  to 
me,  a.s  follows: 

olt:  ine  Ff  r  congressional  action 

I  B;iiiks  object  to  the  following  in  regard 
to  the  Internal  economic  policy  of  the  United 
State.":: 

(A»  Tlie  subsidization  of  19  farm-lending 
agencies  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Aijnculnire,  which  agencies  make  farm  loans 
in  direct  competition  with  rural  banks. 

I.  The  federally  subsidized  lending  agencies 
are  able  io  change  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
banics  siiv.ply  becaiLse  they  are  supported  by 
public  moneys  which  make  up  their  deficits. 

(B)  Tlic  representatives  of  the  19  Federal 
farm-lending  agencies  soliciting  good  bank- 
able loans  away  from  banks  and  In  many  in- 
stances attempting  to  dissuade  farmers  from 
borrowing  from  the  banks. 

(C)  Tlie  hlchly  paid  publicity  men  who 
propagandize  the  benefits  accruing  from  the 
19  Fcdeial  lendnig  agencies,  spending  much 
more  money  for  publicity  purposes  than 
bank.s  individually  or  collectively  can  afford. 

II.  Why  the  banks  object  to  these  prac- 
tices: 

(A)  Because  the  Federal  lending  agencies 
arc  not  self-supporting  and  their  deficits 
must  be  made  up  through  public  money  par- 
tially provided  by  the  banks  themselves 
through  taxes  and  the  purchase  of  Govern- 
ment ftctinties. 

1.  The  v.-hole  situation  is  one  n  which  the 
ba:.lc>  are  supporting  their  chief  competitors. 

IB)  Bankers  object  to  the  principle  of  the 
Federal  Goverrment  entering  In  direct  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise. 

Ill  What  the  banks  want  their  Rcpre.senta- 
tivcs  in  Congress  to  do: 

(A)  Refuse  to  vote  appropriations  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
subsidize  any  of  these  19  lending  agencies 
excepting  in  the  case  of  floods,  droughts, 
and  situations  and  conditions  which  repre- 
sent grave  emergencies,  and  stipulate  that 
at  the  end  of  such  emergency.  Federal  credit 
will  be  withdrawn. 

(B)  Withdraw  congressional  support  of 
subsidy  from  the  Federal  land  banks,  the  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks,  and  the  pro- 
duction credit  associations. 

(Ci  Refuse  to  grant  appropriations  for 
.salaries  to  be  paid  to  officials  in  any  projected 
lending  agency  such  as  occurred  with  the  re- 
vival of  the  R.  A.  C.  C.  or  to  renew  appro- 
priations for  salaried  officials  In  the  agencies 
now  in  operation. 

<D)  Eliminate  all  appropriations  for 
propaganda  purposes  as  exemplified  by  highly 
paid  publicity  men,  advertising  agencies 
( note  extensive  advertising  carried  on  by  the 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks),  news- 
papermen, radio  programs,  and  movie  shorts. 

(E)  Refuse  appropriations  for  money  to 
pay  men  to  solicit  loans  personally  from  the 
farmers. 
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DUPLICATE  AS6ISSMSNTS  ON  PUBLIC  DEFOSm 

Another  matter  of  interest  to  the  banks 
is  a  bill  introduced  by  United  States  Sen- 
ator Elmer  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  on 
April  6,  1943,  known  as  S.  986.  to  elimi- 
nate Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration assessments  on  public  deposits  in 
insured  banks  where  such  public  funds 
are  secured  by  the  bonds  and  other  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States.  This  bill 
has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  provides 
that  section  12  B  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  be  amended. 

All  bankers  in  Indiana  who  are  manag- 
ing banks  which  are  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  And 
themselves  in  the  position  of  paying  a 
duplicate  insurance  assessment  in  rela- 
tion to  their  public  funds.  In  1932  the 
General  Assembly  of  Indiana  passed  a 
law  known  as  the  public-depository  law, 
which  law  provides  by  statute  a  fund 
called  a  State  depository  fund.  This 
fund  is  administered  by  a  board  of  five 
members,  consisting  of  the  Governor, 
treasurer  of  State,  auditor,  the  chief  ex- 
aminer of  the  State  board  of  accounts, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  commission  for 
the  Indiana  Department  of  Financial 
Institutions. 

All  of  the  public  funds  in  Indiana  are 
protected  insofar  as  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  its  subdivisions  are  concerned  by 
the  total  resources  of  the  Indiana  State 
depository  fund.  Then,  in  addition,  the 
State  depository  fund  has  the  power  to 
issue  anticipatory  warrants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  any  liabilities  defined 
within  the  statute  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  such  fund.  However,  please 
realize  that  public  funds  in  Indiana,  inso- 
far as  the  F.  D.  L  C.  is  concerned,  are 
only  insured  up  to  but  not  exceeding 
$5,000. 

Therefore,  we  would  like  to  have  the 
bill  which  has  been  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Thomas  amended  to  include  public 
funds  which  are  protected  by  the  State 
depository  funds  such  as  we  have  in  In- 
diana. Over  the  years  we  have  appealed 
time  and  time  again  to  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  for  relief 
from  this  duplicate  assessment  but  the 
P.  D.  I.  C.  chairman,  Mr.  Leo  T.  Crowley, 
has  always  been  against  our  petition  for 
relief. 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  principles 
of  Senator  Thomas'  measure  as  we  be- 
lieve it  is  sound  and  will  give  the  banks 
some  relief  from  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  assess- 
ments which  are  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly painful  burden  in  view  of  the 
pyramiding  of  deposits. 


A  Bed  for  Buddy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  September  20.  1943 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
Sunday  morning,  September  19,  at  4 
o'clock  a.  m.,  I  visited  the  Union  Sta- 


tion here  and  was  surprised  at  what  I 
saw.  Hundreds,  and  yes,  close  to  a  thou- 
sand, of  Army,  Navy,  and  marine  boys, 
sitting,  if  they  could  find  seats,  fast 
asleep.  Others  were  stretched  out  on  the 
cement  floor,  on  counters,  and  on  the 
outside,  and  in  every  telephone  booth  was 
one  of  our  boys. 

The  Arlington  Recreation  Center  was 
filled  and  hundreds  were  turned  back 
from  there  and  there  was  no  other  place 
for  them  to  go  but  the  Union  Station. 
These  boys  were  not  waiting  for  trains; 
they  came  to  see  the  Nation's  Capital  on 
furlough  so  they  could  take  with  them  to 
the  battle  fronts  a  picture  of  the  Amer- 
ican Capital.  They  may  forget  the  mon- 
uments and  the  public  buildings,  but  they 
will  never  forget  how  they  were  treated 
here. 

There  is  no  use  talking  about  this  sit- 
uation unless  we  attempt  to  correct  it. 
Accordingly  I  am  introducing  today  a 
house  concurrent  resolution  to  vacate 
the  Senate  garage  now  used  for  the  au- 
tomobiles of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, and  make  the  same  available 
for  temporary  sleeping  quarters  for  our 
armed  forces.  This  garage  is  a  block 
long,  well  ventilated,  heated,  with  lava- 
tories, and  approximately  250,000  cubic 
feet  of  space.  The  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concttrring).  That,  notwith- 
standing any  existing  public  law  or  resolu- 
tion, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  subject  to 
the  Joint  direction  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  shall  suspend  all 
permits  for  the  parking  of  privately  owned 
vehicles  in  the  legislative  garage,  situated 
under  the  Senate  Terrace,  for  the  duration 
of  the  present  national  emergency,  and  offer 
the  floor  space  therein  released  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  as  temporary 
sleeping  quarters  for  military  personnel  on 
furlough  or  traveling  under  orders  or  tem- 
porarily sojourning  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
such  public  agencies  as  they  may  designate, 
shall  install  suitable  facilities  and  accom- 
modations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution  and  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  the  orderly 
operation  of  these  quarters.  It  Is  hereby 
authorized  a  Joint  payment  of  expenses  In- 
cidental to  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  informed  that  at 
least  1,000  cots  or  double-decker  bunks 
can  be  placed  in  the  Senate  garage  and 
the  expenses  to  convert  the  garage  into 
temporary  sleeping  quarters  for  our 
Army,  Navy,  and  marine  boys  would  be 
insignificant.  The  Union  Station  is  only 
one  block  away  from  the  garage,  and 
there  is  no  other  housing  available  in 
Washington.  I  am  anticipating  no  single 
objection  from  any  holder  of  space  in 
the  garage,  but  it  requires  legislation. 
All  expenses  to  be  met  by  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  sure  the  cars  of  the  garage  can 
stand  the  cold  weather,  the  rain,  and 
sleet  far  better  than  our  boys,  and  if 
they  go  into  battle  they  will  remember. 
I  am  quite  sure,  that  they  had  a  good, 
warm  bed  provided  for  them  in  Wash- 
ington. Similar  deplorable  conditions 
exist  in  railroad  stations  in  other  sec- 


tions and  cities  in  our  country.  "A  Bed 
for  a  buddy"  is  a  slogan  wending  Its  way 
across  the  Nation,  and  we  must  not  fafl 
them  here. 


Pnerto  Rican  People  Ask  fw  Immediate 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  BSARCANTONIO 

or  mw  TOBK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK9 

Monday.  September  20.  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  7  include  herewith  the  text  of 
a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Pro-Independence  Congress,  held  in  San 
Juan,  P.  R.,  on  August  15.  1943.  This 
congress,  convened  after  the  holding  of 
a  number  of  regional  congresses,  was 
truly  representative  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people.  More  than  1,800  delegates  from 
77  municipalities  and  other  communities 
in  the  island  were  present. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Tlie  Puerto  Rico  Pro  Independence  Con- 
gress, composed  of  delegates  from  all  the 
communities  of  the  Island,  declares  that  it 
Is  the  right  and  the  will  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  constitute  Iteelf  in  a  free  and 
sovereign  nation,  In  close  economic  and  polit- 
ical collaboration  with  all  the  other  natlona 
of  the  Americas,  and  In  peace  and  fraternity 
with  all  the  democratic  countries  of  the 
world. 

In  the  course  of  four  centuries  under  the 
sway  of  Spain — mother  country,  discoverer, 
missionary,  and  colonlaer — ^Puerto  Rico  suc- 
ceeded In  forming  its  own  personality  as  a 
nation  endowed  with  Its  own  culture,  ita  own 
faith.  Its  own  tradition,  and  Its  own  history. 
During  45  years  of  relationship  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  Puerto  Rico  has 
vigorously  maintained  lt«  historical  person- 
ality and  Its  culture  and  has  strengthened 
them  under  the  Influence  of  democratic 
Ideals:  it  has  also  made  progress  in  its  ability 
for  self-government.  Its  administrative  ca- 
pacity, Its  social  understandings,  and  Ita 
eagerness  for  human  betterment. 

Now,  In  this  transcendental  moment  of  tt« 
history,  Puerto  Rico  lays  Its  claim  to  freedom 
end  bases  Its  hope  and  Its  faith  upon  natural 
law,  upon  Incontrovertible  reasons  of  Justice 
and  moraUty,  upon  BoUvar's  concept  of  Inter- 
American  equality,  upon  the  principle  of 
American  International  law  that  no  American 
nation  can  have  colonies  In  America,  upon 
the  guaranties  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
of  the  good-neighbor  policy,  and,  finally,  upon 
the  basis  of  democracy  Itself. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  which,  on  December 
10.  1898.  put  an  end  to  the  Spanish -American 
War,  Imposed  upon  th^  Congreas  of  the  United 
States  the  obligation  of  determining  the  po- 
litical status  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  In 
accordance  ¥rtth  the  democratic  practices  and 
the  free  Institutions  of  the  Americas.  The 
final  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  Toe  sovereignty  of 
our  people  has  not  yet  baen  recognleed,  and 
there  still  EUbsists  In  the  Island  a  govern- 
mental regime  that  does  not  derive  from 
the  will  and  consent  of  our  people.  Under 
the  prevailing  system  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic subjection,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo 
lack  ruthorlty  to  face  and  solve  their  funda- 
mental problems. 


fll 


1 


U  will  be  the  battle  of  reuon  and  of  ecund 
tntweat  against  bate,  other  baser  human 
•mottona.  and  ot  aelAah  Interest.  At  best  It 
Will  be  a  hard  flgbt.  but  you  and  I  can  help 
■ubetantlally  u  we  think  and  talk  clearly,  and 
resist  successfully  the  forces  of  division  that 


Friday.  September  17. 1943 

Mr.  LUMjOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bankers  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  rank 
high  in  the  banking  fraternity  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  public  esteem, 


( note  extensive  advertising  carried  on  by  the 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks),  news- 
papermen, radio  programs,  and  movie  shorts. 
(E)  Refuse  appropriations  for  money  to 
pay  men  to  solicit  loans  personally  from  the 
farmers.  — 
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Puerto  Rico  eagerly  desires  to  constitute 
Itself  as  a  nation  under  a  democratic  system 
of  government;  Puerto  Rico  desires  to  pre- 
serve Its  historical  personality,  to  develop  its 
culture,  to  orient  its  economy,  to  promote  Its 
production,  to  foster  its  industry,  to  raise  the 
working  and  living  standards  of  labor,  to  en- 
force policies  of  true  social  Jtistlce.  and  to 
provide  security  and  welfare  for  all  its  citi- 
zens. For  these  reasons  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  throughout  all  sectors  of  public  opinion, 
categorically  repudiate  the  colonial  regime. 
To  accomplish  its  destiny  as  a  nation  and  to 
dliect  ably  and  conscientiously  Its  collective 
aspirations  Puerto  Rico  must,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  be  organized  as  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent republic  In  the  family  of  nations  of 
the  world.  The  enjoyment  of  our  own  sov- 
ereignty Is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  culture,  the  econ- 
omy, and  the  welfare  of  our  people,  and  to 
the  national  dignity  of  our  country. 

We  have  rejected  In  the  past,  aiul  we  now 
-reject  once  again,  through  this  congress 
which  represents  Puerto  Rlcan  public  opin- 
ion, any  form  of  political  status  that  does 
not  recognize  the  International  personality 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  we  therefore  firmly  re- 
fuse any  measure  of  annexationists  or  ab- 
sorptive character,  since  that  would  un- 
avoidably lead  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  nationality  and  to  the  an- 
nulment of  our  right  to  freedom  and 
sovereignty. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  claims  its  right 
to  sovereignty  on  terms  of  friendship  and 
brotherhood  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  the  case  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  traditional  devotion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  free  Institutions  and  to  demo- 
cratic ways  of  living  coincides  with  their 
moral  duty  to  help  us  Institute  our  own  Re- 
public In  the  family  of  the  free  countries  of 
the  Americas.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
trust  that  the  United  States  Congress,  which 
has  already  fulfilled  the  responsibilities  im- 
posed upon  It  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  In  1898 
In  regard  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  will 
again  act  upon  the  prlncit>Ie  that  democracy 
should  be  creative  of  democracies,  and  will 
recogniae  without  further  delay  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Puerto  Rico. 

This  Congress  Pro  Puerto  Rlcan  Inde- 
pendence at  once  proclaim  the  right  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  Its  Independence,  and  de- 
mands from  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  the  Immediate 
recognition  of  the  full  political  sovereignty 
of  our  people. 

In  order  that  this  right  and  this  will  of 
Puerto  Rico  be  taken  Into  full  account 
and  as  a  hearty  message  and  a  sincere 
claim  to  justice  from  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  friendly  people  of  the  United 
States,  we.  with  faith  in  Ood,  and  with 
consciousness  of  the  supreme  destiny  of 
our  people,  hereby  sign  this  declaration  in 
behalf  of  Independence  for  Puerto  Rico  on 
this  15th  day  of  the  month  of  August  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1M3.  in  the  city  of  San  Juan, 
capital  of  Puerto  Rico. 


A  Slap  OD  tke  Wrist 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RQ>RESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17. 1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Telegram  bespeaks  the  feelings  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  regarding  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  martial  of  Col.  William 


T.  Colman.  former  commandant  of  Sel- 
fridge  Field.  I  have  asked  to  include  this 
editorial  in  an  extension  of  remarks  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  others  who  have 
been  called  upon  to  thoroughly  review 
the  case: 

A   SLAP  ON   THE  WRIST 

For  repeated  instances  of  being  drunk  on 
duty  In  time  of  war  and  for  shooting  and 
seriously  wounding  an  enlisted  man.  Col, 
William  T.  Colman,  former  commandant  of 
Selfrldge  Field,  has  been  sentenced  by  a 
court  martial  to  demotion  to  the  rank  of 
captain — the  rank  he  held  before  the  war. 
He  was  not  sentenced  to  a  term  in  military 
prison;  he  merely  was  reduced  in  rank.  He 
was  given  only  a  slap  on  the  wrist,  and  a 
very  mild  slap  at  that. 

Actually  the  court's  verdict  amounts  to  an 
acqu'ttal.  The  colonel  was  acquitted  of  23 
charges  against  him  and  he  was  found  guilty 
on  5  minor  counts  of  reduced  charges.  He 
was  convicted  of  being  drunk  on  duty  in  war- 
time while  in  charge  of  an  important  air 
base  and  training  center,  but  the  court  held 
that  such  Instances  of  drunkenness  did  not 
constitute  "conduct  unbecoming  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman"  but  was  on'y  conduct  that 
worked  against  proper  military  discipline. 

He  shot  and  wounded  a  Negro  private  who 
was  his  chaufTi.'Ur.  The  original  count 
charged  the  shO'Dting  was  an  assault  with 
Intent  to  do  bodily  harm.  But  the  court 
modified  that  charge  and  found  him  guilty 
of  only  careless  use  of  firearms.  Careless, 
indeed.  Does  the  Army  want  to  retain  of- 
ficers   who   are    careless    with    firearms? 

Colonel  Colman  testified  that  his  mind 
was  a  complete  blank  prior  to  and  at  the 
time  of  the  shooting.  The  court  apparently 
believed  that  statement.  And  by  its  ver- 
dict it  is  on  record  as  believing  it  is  wrong 
for  the  Army  to  retain  a  man  as  a  colonel 
who  Is  subject  to  mental  blackouts  but  all 
right  to  keep  a   captain   afflicted    that   way. 

The  verdict  v.-as  thoroughly  bad.  The 
punishment  was  too  lenient  even  for  the  re- 
duced counts  on  which  it  is  based.  It  in- 
spires the  suspicion  that  military  justice  Is 
tempered  toward  officers  and  reaches  its 
full  severity  only  when  applied  to  men  in 
the  ranks. 

That  is  not  true.  Military  Justice,  as  a 
rule,  is  just  and  even-handed.  The  Colman 
case  Is  a  glaring  exception.  But  it  gives  rise 
to  that  suspicion  Just  the  same,  and  such  a 
suspicion  Is  bad  for  Army  discipline  ard 
also  has  a  very  liad  effect  on  public  opinion. 

The  court  martial  constituted  a  military 
Investigation  ol  a  train  of  unwholesome 
charges  of  laxity  and  worse  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Self.'ldge  Field  base.  They  can- 
not be  dismissed  by  shrugs  of  the  shoulders. 
The  court's  verd.ct  is  subject  to  review  by  the 
War  Departmert  in  Washington  and  the 
sentence  cannot  take  effect  until  given  final 
approval.  That  review  should  be  so  search- 
ing that  even  the  court  martial  Is  investi- 
gated. If  the  War  Department  won't  do  it, 
then  let  Congress  get  into  the  picture. 


Should    the    United    States    Repeal    the 
Chineiie  Exclusion  Act? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUJ3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  the  following  radio  address 
made  by  me  over  the  radio  on  September 
17,  1943: 

Some  time  ago.  there  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  an  extension  of 
remarks,  a  statement  by  Senator  Holman,  of 
Oregon,  claiming,  among  other  things,  that 
I,  as  chairman  of  the  Immigration  Commit- 
tee of  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  intro- 
duced a  far-ieachmg  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  Chinese  exclusion.  PYom  his  statement, 
I  do  not  believe  Senator  Holman  even  read 
my  bill. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  more  than 
in  favor  of  any  legislation  which  seeks  to 
put  an  end  to  Chinese  exclusion,  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  bill  which  I  introduced  not 
orly  wa.s  not  far  reaching  but  was  wholly 
inadequate.  I  considered  It  of  such  little 
importance  that  I  myself  saw  fit  to  with- 
draw it. 

My  bill,  unfortunately,  did  not  go  far 
enough.  But  there  are  other  bills  before 
the  Committee  on  Immigration  which  should 
receive  the  support  of  every  fair-minded 
American.  I  wish  to  speak,  at  this  time,  in 
favor  of  the  enactment  of  proper  legislation 
to  settle  this  problem  of  Chinese  exclusion. 
The  Chinese  exclusion  law  was  passed  at 
a  time  when  this  country  was  very  much 
afraid  of  being  fiooded  by  cheap  labor.  In 
a  sense.  It  was  a  measure  to  restrict  immi- 
gration which  at  that  time  would  have 
resulted  in  the  lowering  of  the  American 
standard  of  living.  Since  this  act  was  passed, 
however,  the  entire  structure  of  our  country 
and  our  immigration  laws  have  undergone  a 
rapid  change. 

Today  cheap  labor  cannot  come  into  the 
United  States.  We  have  on  otir  statute  books 
very  stringent  Immigration  laws,  forbidding 
the  entry  Into  the  United  States  of  any 
person  who  cannot  qualify  mentally,  physi- 
cally and  financially.  Under  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law,  not  more 
than  105  Chinese  could  enter  the  United 
States  111  any  one  year.  The  admission  of 
105  Chinese  to  the  United  States,  in  any  one 
year,  will  therefore  not  break  down  our  ini- 
miuration  bars.  It  will  not  make  any  aj)- 
prcciable  difference  on  the  United  States  la 
a  whole.  But  it  will  make  a  great  difference 
to  the  people  of  China. 

Men  and  women  of  prominence,  who  have 
spent  years  of  their  lives  in  China,  came  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  told 
us  of  the  fine  character  and  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  people  of  China.  Pearl  S.  Buck, 
the  noted  author,  who  spent  the  greater  part 
of  her  life  in  China,  said,  and  I  quote,  "The 
standards  of  living  are  high.  I  mean  the 
moral  standards.  Her  people  have  hifjh 
standards  of  ethics,  of  business  ethics;  've 
know  that  in  our  country.  What  really  hurts 
them  is  not  this  lack  of  material  help,  which 
they  can  excuse  because  of  the  many  de- 
mands on  us,  so  much  as  our  continued 
attitude  toward  them  expressed  in  total-ex- 
clusion acts,  which,  until  this  war  broke  out, 
made  it  actually  harder  for  a  Chinese  to  en^er 
this  country  than  a  Japanese." 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had  the 
unique  privilege  of  hearing  and  seeing  a  great 
person,  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  wife  cf 
the  great  Chinese  leader.  She  came  to  us 
and  made  a  very  eloquent  plea  for  assistar  ce 
to  the  people  of  China,  to  be  givcT^  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  No  one  who 
witnessed  this  wonderful  scene  in  Congress, 
when  the  first  I'idy  of  China  appeared  before 
that  body,  will  ever  forget  the  splendid  lai- 
prefS'.on  made  by  her. 

Opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act  came  from  sources  which,  to 
say  the  least,  were  misinformed,  either  as 
to  the  purposes  cf  the  act  or  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  any  action  which  might  be  tak^n. 
The  opposition  is  centered  on  the  theory  that 
Chinese  workmen  will  compete  with  Ameri- 
can labor,  destroying  our  standard  of  living. 


Monday.  September  20.  1943 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
Sunday  morning,  September  19,  at  4 
o'clock  a.  m.,  I  visited  the  Union  Sta- 
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I  am  quite  sure,  that  they  had  a  good, 
warm  bed  provided  for  them  in  Wash- 
ington. Similar  deplorable  conditions 
exist  in  railroad  stations  in  other  sec- 


tne  wiu  ana  consent  oi  our  peupie.  uuucs 
the  preralllng  system  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic subjection,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
lack  cuthority  to  face  and  aolve  tbeir  funda- 
mental problems. 


ti 
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Again  the  opposition  falls  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  these  arguments  might  have 
been  all  right  in  1882.  but  they  surely  do  not 
apply  to  conditions  as  they  exist  today 
What  possible  effect  can  there  be  on  Ameri- 
can labor,  even  if  105  workers  should  enter 
these  shores  annually  from  China?  But 
even  this  Is  impossible  because,  as  I  pointed 
out  before,  immigration  to  the  United  States 
will  not  consist  of  workers  and  laborers  but 
of  persons  who  will  never  enter  into  compe- 
tition  with   American   labor.   • 

It  Is  important  that  public  opinion  of  this 
country  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  there  Is  not  the  slightest  Intention  or 
Intimation  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act  that  our  immigration  laws  should  in  any 
way  be  curtailed  or  done  away  with.  We 
wish  to  keep  In  force  all  of  the  restrictions 
and  provisions  applicable  to  all  alien*.  I  am 
sure  that  If  the  opposition  to  the  measure 
will  bear  this  impartf.nt  fact  clearly  in  mind 
a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  useless 
criticism  will  b?  avoided. 

By  granting  the  Chinese  equal  rights  with 
other  aliens,  who  come  to  the  United  States, 
we  will  put  the  Chinese  pecple  on  a  standing 
cf  equality,  and  once  and  for  all  give  the  lie 
to  Japanese  propaganda  that  the  American 
people  have  only  prejudice  and  conteirpt  for 
the  people  of  eastern  Asia  Such  Is  not  and 
never  was  the  fact.  We  respect  the  per  pie 
cf  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  have  so 
valiantly  fought  side  by  s  de  with  us  in  de- 
fense of  their  own  independence.  V/e  like- 
wise have  a  deep  respect  and  gratitude  for 
the  pecple  cf  China  for  everything  they  have 
done  in  their  fight  against  Japanese  im- 
perialism and  aggression. 

An  Important  consideration,  perhpps  the 
most  Important  cor.s'deratlon  under  the 
present  circumstances,  is  the  effect  our  action 
will  have  on  the  war  effort. 

As  you  all  know,  China  carried  the  burden 
of  Japanese  aggression  for  7  years  She  is 
still  in  the  war,  undefeated,  althcvigh  con- 
siderable portions  of  Chinese  territory  have 
been  seized  by  the  enemy  China  Is  ready 
and  willing  to  continu?  In  the  war.  Chinese 
manpower  and  her  determination  to  pre- 
serve her  liberties  have  been,  thus  far.  the 
only  barrier  between  Japan  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Chinese  hatred  for  the  Japa- 
nese was  the  only  thing  which  saved  many 
Americans  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  in- 
vasion. 

Mr.  William  P.  Hunt,  American  vice  consul 
at  Tientsin,  from  1925  to  1927,  who  remained 
In  China  until  the  present  time,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  said. 
"I  was  interned  by  the  Japanese  at  Hong 
Kong  and  I  was  chairman  of  the  American 
community  In  the  Japanese  Hong  Kong 
prison  camp.  We  did  not  have  sufficient  food. 
fThiee  hundred  and  fifty  packages  twice  a 
week  were  later  allowed  to  come  into  camp 
and  these  were  all  sent  in  by  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  In  a  city  which  did  not  have  much 
money;  Chinese  who  had  to  put  fhelr  return 
address  and  their  names  on  these  percels." 
As  you  can  easily  see,  these  brave  Chinese 
pecple  endangered  their  own  lives  by  aiding 
the  Americans. 

We  all  know  what  importance  morale  p.'ays 
In  the  war,  and  there  Is  an  opportunity  for 
us  to  bolster  up  Chinese  morale  by  an  act  of 
kindness,  which  Is  only  an  act  cf  Justice,  and 
which  will  cost  us  nothing,  but  will  give  us 
a  higher  standing  In  China  and  will  Insure 
here  cooperation  throughout  the  duration  of 
the  war  and  the  ensuing  peace. 

Admiral  Yamell,  who  Is  perhaps  the  best 
known  naval  strategist  in  the  Pacific  area, 
told  the  Committee  on  Immigration  how 
important  it  is  to  pass  this  Chinese  exclu- 
sion repeal,  in  order  to  destroy  any  vestige 
to  Japanese  Influence  in  China.  He  added 
that  he  believed  we  would  not  have  to  send 
many  American  soldiers  to  fight  on  Chinese 
soil,  that  China  had  the  manpower  available 


for  a  tremendous  army.  All  they  needed  was 
munitions  and  technical  advisers.  From  his 
testimony  we  can  surmise  that  Cllna  Is  will- 
Irg  to  do  our  actual  flighting  l-i  the  Pacific; 
but  would  you,  as  an  American  be  willing  to 
fight  for  China,  if  ycu  knew  that  the  Chinese 
did  not  consider  you  as  their  equal,  and  had 
tarred  you  from  their  country?  Of  course 
you  would  not. 

Many  Americans  are  laboring  under  the 
delusion  that  only  a  very  few  of  the  millions 
of  Chinese  people  are  aware  of  the  Exclusion 
Act.  Marion  Dudley,  of  the  International 
Young  V/omen's  Christian  Asscciaticn.  wh  ) 
was  interned  by  the  Japanese  at  the  outbr:al: 
of  the  war,  and  who  spent  many  years  of  her 
life  in  China,  said,  "The  Chinese  have  never 
clamored  for  the  end  of  the  Exclusion  Act. 
They  arc  too  proud.  But  tbe  Japanere  have 
kept  the  qu?stion  before  them.  People  ark, 
'Do  the  Chinese  know  about  the  E.'cclusioa 
Act?"  Of  course  they  know.  The  Japanese 
sea  that  they  know. ' 

If  we  are  preaching  democracy,  let  us  act 
as  a  democracy,  whether  It  be  toward  an 
individual  or  a  nation.  We  cannot  slap  a 
friendly  nation  in  the  face  by  telling  her  that 
her  pecple  are  net  wanted.  Until  we,  as  a 
nation,  repeal  this  Exclusion  Act,  we  cannot 
counteract  the  insistent  propaganda  ol  the 
Japanese,  who  day  after  day  repeat  the  fact 
that  we  are  only  using  China  as  means  to 
cur  own  ends.  If  this  propaganda  continues 
we  will  find  the  Chinese  people  turnir:; 
against  us  and  we  will  see  the  Pac:3c  war 
dragged  out  for  many  years  to  come. 

Now  Is  the  t'me  to  show  China  that  we 
respect  her.  and  now  is  the  time  tc  lay  the 
brs'c  foundation  fcr  future  peace  In  the 
Pacific  area. 


Furloughs  for  Married  Stfricemen  on 
Duty  Oyerteat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1943 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  following  resolu- 
tion. The  resolution  speaks  for  itself 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  on 
its  contents  to  any  great  extent. 

On  my  visit  back  home  during  our 
recent  recess  I  found  that  mothers, 
wives,  and  sweethearts  of  soldiers  abroad 
could  not  understand  why  their  loved 
ones  were  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  while  company  after  company  was 
held  in  camp  long  after  the  training 
period  was  over. 

We  have  several  camps  in  my  State, 
and  I  found  dissatisfaction  among  some 
of  the  men  who  are  held  there  as  they 
felt  that  they  should  have  been  shipped 
months  ago.  Many  of  them  are  anxious 
to  get  Into  the  fight,  and  cannot  under- 
stand why  they  are  kept  inactive  In  camp 
when  they  might  be  overseas. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  wives 
whose  husbands  have  been  gone  for  a 
year  and  a  half  and  more  with  no  op- 
portunity to  get  back  to  their  families. 
Some  of  these  young  mothers  have  given 
birth  to  babies  which  their  fathers  have 
never  seen,  and  it  would  be  only  fair  to 
give  these  men  an  opportunity  to  get 
home  to  visit  their  wives  and  children 


and  mothers  and  all  their  relati\ 
friends.    I   think   such   a  move 
strengthen  tlie  morale  cf  the  soldi^ 
well  as  the  families  and  help  to' 
serve  the  tie  that   binds,  keep  up] 
courage  and  the  standards  of  every! 

Of  course,  we  cannot  take  any  actl 
that  will  hinder  or  disrupt  the  war  effoi 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  many  cases  c: 
bt  found  where  men  could  be  shippec 
back  without  interfering  with  the  pro- 
gram OI  the  war  Transportation  need 
in  nowise  be  affected  if  proper  care  and 
management  is  used  in  granting  fur- 
loughs in  these  cases. 

I  trust  that  the  committee  will  give  this 
matter  serious  consideration,  and  at  least 
hear  the  vi^ws  of  those  who  are  most  in- 
terested so  that  we  might  find  some  way 
whereby  we  cculd  work  out  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  this  problem. 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 

Whereas  many  married  servicemen  In  the 
armed  forces  of  cur  country  have  been  over- 
seas for  18  months  or  more  and  have  been 
uncble  to  return  to  th'lr  homes  on  furlough; 
and 

Whereas  many  of  tbese  men  have  become 
fathers  while  overseas:   and 

W  e.eas  there  are  servicemen  wlo  have 
been  in  training  in  the  United  States  for  over 
a  year  who  are  availafcl3  to  replace  such  mar- 
ried men  oversea<=:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Home  of  Representatives 
(The  Senate  concumng),  Thai  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  wherever  feasible,  mar- 
rici  servicemen,  and  especially  fathers,  who 
h?ve  served  overseKs  for  Ih  months  or  more 
should  be  granted  furloughs  to  visit  thTlr 
families  in  the  United  States. 


Customs  DiTiston  Ccoperatiiif  With  New 
Foreign  Funds  Control  DiTisioii  Kept 
Busy  Preventinf  and  ProsecutiBf  At- 
temnts  To  Defraud  GovcrnmeBt  and 
CtizeDs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OP  mssotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
new  duties  burden  Government  agencies 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  Among  them  are 
the  activities  of  the  Customs  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department  working  with 
the  new  Foreign  Funds  Control  Division. 
An  interesting  statement  recently  Issued 
is  well  worth  reading.  I  include  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks.    It  follows: 

Treasury  ofllcerB.  maintaining  an  Intensive 
vigil  over  channels  of  trade  and  ports  and 
borders  in  the  war  against  the  Axis  on  tbe 
economic  front,  have  dealt  a  substantial  blow 
against  a  budding  black  market  In  United 
States  currency. 

During  tbe  fiscal  year  Just  aosed,  tLe  Bu- 
reau of  Custcms  and  the  Foreign  Funds  Con- 
trol Division  made  numcrotis  Investigations 
of  cases  Involving  attempts  to  smuggle  Into 
this  country  currency  suspected  as  being  Axis 
loot  from  occupied  countries  of  Europe. 

The  most  Important  such  case  was  a  S30.- 
000  deal  in  ctu-rency  promoted  by  three  Soutb 


+  1 
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lions  of  Americans  regarding  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  martial  of  Col.  William 


'      Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
I  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


iiic  ujjpi^siiiDu  lb  teiuerea  on  me  meory  uiat 
Chinese  wtjrkmen  will  compete  with  Amtrl- 
can  labor,  destroying  our  standard  of  living. 
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American  seamen,  who  were  sentenced  to  Jail 
terms. 

The  two  Treasury  agencies  have  major  en- 
forcement responsibilities  under  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act.  and  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms enlorces  directives  of  Government 
agencies  such  as  the  Board  of  Economic  War- 
fire,  the  Offlte  of  Price  Administration,  and 
the  Department  of  State 

Other  Treasury  enforcement  d!vl£lons  fre- 
quently assisted  In  these  investigations  under 
the  unified  administiatlve  arrangement 
headed  by  Elmer  L.  Irey.  Chief  Coordinator. 
Customs  and  Foreign  Funds  ofiicers,  act- 
ing on  information  that  crew  members  of 
Chilean  vessels  were  engaging  in  forbidden 
operations  in  United  States  currency,  struck 
at  this  traffic  with  the  arrest  at  New  Or- 
leans of  Ernesto  F  AUu,  Jcse  Manuel  Seles. 
and  Oscar  Luna.  They  were  indicted,  and 
Oil  pleas  of  nolle  contendere,  were  given  sub- 
stantial Jail  sentences.  Forfeiture  of  their 
funds  Is  bein?  sought 

TreahUry  cfflf-ers  s.iid  the  men  were  en- 
g?.  ;ed  in  purchasing,  at  fractions  of  Its 
value.  United  Sta'es  currency  from  blarK- 
market  sources  The  seamen  were  alleged 
to  have  conspired  to  smuggle  the  currency 
into  the  United  States  when  they  toucned 
port,  exchange  it  for  neguiiable  paper,  which 
was  to  be  returned  to  S  nth  America  where 
It  would  command  the  highest  rate  of  ex- 
change 

Treasury  officers  also  attack  a  r msom 
racket  victimizing  European  war  refugees  or 
their  friends  In  this  country.  It  was  learned 
that  large  sums  of  money  were  being  de- 
manded of  persons  In  this  country  for  the 
purchase  of  exit  permits  for  friends  and  rel- 
atives m  enemy-occupied  countries  Fre- 
quently these  requesu  were  for  transfer  of 
funds  to  agents  in  neuual  countries,  often 
unknown  to  the  persons  solicited,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  such  requests  for  funds,  if  not 
actually  a  shake-down  racket,  were  a  means 
u=ed  by  enemy  agents  tu  obtain  foreign  ex- 
change credits  in  the  neutral  countries 

A  three-way  agreement  between  th?  Neth- 
erlands Government.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  Sates  was  put  into,  effect  which 
£Ou:;ht  to  ban  the  transrcr  of  mctiey  for  this 
purpose.  The  Foreign  Funds  Control,  work- 
ing with  the  State  Department,  was  desig- 
nated as  this  enforcement  authority  for  th.s 
Government.  Investigations  by  the  Treas- 
ury agency  Identified  seven  individuals  In 
Switzerland  as  engaged  in  this  organized 
ransom  traiBc.  These  persons  were  put  on 
the  proclaimed  list  of  bJocked  nationals,  thus 
shutting  off  financial  dealings  with  them,  and 
since  this  action  there  has  been  a  marked 
decline  In  the  volume  of  such  requests  for 
funds  reaching  this  country. 

The  field  investigative  staff  of  the  Foreign 
Funds  Control,  under  Theodore  H  Ball,  com- 
pliance chief,  made  some  1.000  investigations 
during  the  fiscal  year.  As  a  result,  assets 
of  enemy  nationals  of  substantial  value  In 
this  country  were  brought  under  control 
through  the  blorking  of  accounts.  Numer- 
otis  vioations  of  the  "freezing"  regulations 
of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  relating 
to  enemy-owned  property  were  discovered 
and  administrative  sarctlcrs  applied  or  crim- 
inal prosecutions  Instituted. 

A  typical  case  Involved  a  company  incor- 
porated In  the  United  States,  which  reported 
that  Its  owrershjp  was  vested  in  a  Swiss  cor- 
poration. Investigation  disclcsed  that  there 
was  no  such  Swise  corporation,  and  that  actu- 
ally the  United  States  company  wis  bene- 
ficially owned   by  a  German  company.  j 

In  another  cafe  an  attorney  practicing  in 
the  United  Sutes.  representing  clients  in 
Germany  attempted  to  conceal  the  true  own- 
ership of  securities  that  had  been  transferred 
to  htm  as  custcd:an. 

Customs  cfSlcers.  In  ccwperation  with  the 
United  sutes  Secret  Service  and  Canadian 
authorities  continued  to  wage  war  on  smug- 
glers of  stolen  gold.  The  mcs:  spectacular 
Incident  la   a  series  of   such   cases  saw  an 


under-cover  customs  officer  obtain  the  essen- 
tial evidence  by  posing  as  a  buyer  for  the 
contraband.  Eighty-three  ounces  of  gold 
were  seized  at  the  tunnel  entrance  between 
Detroit  and  Windsor,  Ontario,  and  three  per- 
sons were  arrested 

Collins  Sterling  Smith  of  Detroit,  whose 
arrest  in  New  Yors  late  in  1942  set  off  the 
late.st  serious  of  investigations  into  border 
traffic  in  "high-grtded  gold."  was  sentenced 
to  a  year  in  Jail  and  fined  $10,000.  More 
than  300  ounces  of  geld  were  seized  In  the 
case  involving  Smith  and  several  associate?. 

Severe  prison  terms  were  meted  out  in 
Federal  Court  in  Seattle  to  two  Japanese  con- 
victed of  consplrini;  to  violate  export  control 
regulations  in  an  attempt  to  ship  stoel  uil 
storage  tanks  to  Ja{)an.  The  offense  occurred 
prior  to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  but  at 
a  time  when  exportation  of  critical  ma- 
terials to  Japan  wns  banned.  The  ca=e  w.is 
developed  Jointly  by  Customs  and  the  For- 
eign Funds  Control,  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  Board  of  Econcmlc  Warta.-e.  Charles  T. 
Takahashl  and  Edward  Y.  Ozuma  were  sen- 
tenced to  3  years'  Imprisonment  initially. 
but  subsequently  -.he  terms  were  extendtd" 
to  5  years  after  the  court  wn=  informed  of 
activities  of  the  pair  in  an  enemy  internment 
camp 

Customs  made  numerous  seizures  of  mer- 
chandise attempted  to  be  exported  in  viola- 
tion of  office  of  exports  regulations,  but  fewer 
of  these  involved  critical  war  ma.terials  than 
in  the  1942  fl=cal  year. 

Seizures  cf  all  tyi.es  of  smuggled  commodi- 
ties totaled  10.8OC.  an  Incren.sc  over  the 
previous  year.  There  were  3.920  seizures  of 
Uqucr. 

Searches  of  vcss'.is.  vehicles,  cargo,  baq- 
gage.  and  persons  entering  and  leaving  the 
United  States  were  of  ncc;.'.ssity  n:uch  nicro 
strict  than  during  peacetimes,  and  ihis  aid 
other  wartime  fun:ticns  were  welded  into 
normal  operations  oi'  the  Customs  Service  and 
accomplished  effectively  despite  a  slightly  de- 
crea.'ed  personnel. 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
State,  customs  officers  maintained  unu-u.il 
scrutiny  of  transit  papers  of  per.sons  entering 
and  leaving  the  country.  In  addition,  cen- 
sorship of  all  communication.^  cut-^ide  the 
regular  mails  was  a  customs  function.  With 
the  Navy  Department  and  the  Coa.st  Guard, 
customs  shared  the  jirctection  of  piers,  decks, 
and  other  waterfront  facilities. 


Secretary  Ickes'  Speech  on  Gasoline 
Shortage 


EXTE2^SION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRKiHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting herewith  an  address  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Petro- 
leum Administrator  for  War,  over  the 
National  Broadcasung  Co.'s  network,  on 
September  1,  1943.  on  the  subject  Oil  Is 
Scarce. 

The  address  is  £.s  follows: 

I  come  before  yoj  tonight  with  one  of 
the  most  serious,  one  of  the  most  urgent, 
one  of  the  most  Important  messages  that 
I  have  given  to  you  uince  this  war  began.  I 
come  before  you  to  ask  you— to  plead  with 
you  in  the  utmost  earnestness — to  help  us 
to  avoid  running  cut  of  gasoline.  I  come 
before  you  tonight  to  try  to  make  it  Just  as 


clear  as  I  possibly  can  that  we  are  faced  with 
Just  that  probability,  if  we  continue  any 
longer  in  tiie  direction  that  we  are  traveling 
now.  We  are  faced  with  Ju.^t  that  probability. 
not  only  in  the  E.vstern  States,  but  in  the 
entire  Nation. 

This  statement  will  not  be  believed — to- 
night— on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  except  by  the  oil  men  who 
know  in  their  hearts  that  it  is  true.  The 
stock  pasltion  in  those  regions  is  comfortable 
new,  but  If  the  p'ople  there  could  know  of 
the  military  demands  that  lie  ahead,  when 
the  war  in  tlie  Pacific  really  gets  under  way, 
they  would  know  that  there  is  anything  but 
cinnfort  ahead  for  them,  so  far  as  sufficiency 
of  gasoline  is  concerned. 

My  statement  will  not  be  generally  be- 
lie'cd— tonight— in  the  Middle  West  or  the 
S  uthwest.  either,  because  the  people  there 
h.ivf  been  deceived  into  believing  that  they 
dwell  in  a  land  of  oil  plenty.  But  these  sec- 
tions, too,  are  living  on  borrowed  time,  so 
far  as  gasoline  is  concerned,  as  the  physical 
facts  will  prove  in  the  not  very  distant 
luiure 

My  statement  uill  not  be  accepted  to- 
night—incredible thoui'h  it  may  seem— even 
by  some  people  in  the  East.  But.  to  the  mo- 
torists cf  the  Ea'it.  I  want  to  give  this  un- 
eciuivocal    warn.ng: 

If  there  is  any  appreciable  increase  In  gas- 
oline consumption  in  the  Eastern  States. 
above  tne  present  rate,  we  will  be  out  of 
gasoline  in  a  matter  cf  days. 

Now,  I  realize  that  these  are  strong  state- 
ments: that  they  are  alarming.  They  prob- 
ably call  for  ciarlftcation  in  view  of  the 
revccaticn  tnday  of  the  ban  on  nonessen- 
tial driving— the  so-called  pleasure-driving 
ban  Eut  there  should  be  no  confusion  to 
tho.-e  v.ho  read  that  statement  carefully. 
It  has  been  emphasized  that  the  revocation 
of  the  ban  did  not  mean  that  the  gasoli-e 
supply  situation  had  improved.  It  meant 
siniply  a  chanize  in  administrative  policy. 
Ihe  O  P  A.  has  emphasized  that  it  did  not 
like  the  pleasure-driving  ban.  The  public 
had  mace  it  plain  that  it  resented  this  sys- 
tem I  did  not  like  it.  nor  did  I  invent  it. 
The  ban  waj  invoked  to  meet  a  very  critical 
situation  at  a  time  when  filling  stations 
v. ere  out  of  giu'olme  and  when  our  entire 
east  coast  transportation  system  was  threat- 
ened with  disruption.  It  was  a  crisis  meas- 
ure, dcsiynod  to  meet  a  crisis,  and  it  did 
meet  it  Eut.  it  was  recognized  by  all  con- 
cerned that  the  enlorcement  technique  was 
not  practicable  nor  desirable  for  a  long- 
range  operation,  and  so  it  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make— the  point 
that  must  be  made— is  that  while  there  is 
no  law  to  prevent  pleasure  driving,  neither 
is  there  at  this  time  any  gasoline  to  permit 
it.  My  purpc-^e  here  Is  to  show  you  why  there 
isn't  mDre  gasoline  than  there  is  and  what 
you  can  do  about  it  if  you  want  to  be  able 
to  continue  using  your  car  for  even  the  most 
needful  driving. 

I  can  let  it  be  known  that  we  had  figured 
upon  September  1  as  the  date  on  which  we 
could  provide  for  a  reasonably  substantial  in- 
crease 111  the  gasoline  availaljle  for  east  ccast 
civilian  use.  But  today  is  September  1.  And 
why  hrs  no  such  increase  for  the  east  ccast 
materialized?  la  the  Petroleum  Administra- 
tion plugging  up  the  spigot  to  keep  the  public 
from  having  ga.-Gline  which  Is  there  to  be 
had''  Some  p?cple  have  susjgested  that,  but 
it  is  so  absurd  that  it  isn't  worthy  of  an 
answer.  We  are  supplying  and  always  have 
supplied  all  of  the  oil  to  the  east  coast  that 
we  could  Each  month  we  certify  to  the 
O  D  T.  the  amount  of  gasoline  that  will  be 
available  for  civilian  use.  The  amount  so 
certified  is  net  just  a  figure  that  we  decide 
up  ui  arbitrarily  as  all  that  we  think  that  the 
public  ought  to  have.  It  represents  all  that 
we  can  count  safely  upon  supplying.  In  the 
light  of  available  transportation  and  In  the 
light  of  war  requirements. 


that  h©  believed  we  wouia  not  nave  lo  sena 
many  American  soldiers  to  fight  on  Chinese 
soil,  that  China  had  the  manpower  available 


give  these  men  an  opportxmity  to  get 
home  to  visit  their  wives  and  children 


The  most  important  such  case  vu  a  S90.- 
000  deal  in  currency  promoted  by  Uiree  Soutb 
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And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  local  short-  I 
ages  have  developed,  as  they  inevitably  will  I 
If  the  over-all  Inventories  are  ught,  we  have  j 
supplied  to  the  Eastern  Slates  what  we  said  ■ 
that  we  would  supply  to  that  region.  I 

Remember  that  all  of  our  pipe  lines,  tank  ! 
cars,  barges,  and  tank  trucks  cannot  be  lised 
to  haul  automotive  gasoline  for  civilian  con- 
sumption. They  have  to  be  used  also  to  haul 
aviation  gasoline  in  an  ever-mcunting 
volume,  toluene  for  TNT.  butadiene  for  syn- 
thetic rubber,  heavy  oil  for  the  Navy,  for  the 
rapidly  growing  merchant  marine,  and  for  our 
war  industries — yes;  and  furnace  oil  to  keep 
America  warm  next  winter.  We  have  there- 
fore refused  to  shift  from  our  pcl.cy  of  using 
whatever  transportation  is  necessary  to  In- 
cre?se  the  supply  of  furnace  oil.  We  simply 
must  not  and  will  not  prtjv.de  for  nonessential 
motoring  at  the  rl£k  of  public  health. 

When  we  certified  on  June  26.  that  we  cculd 
supply  342.000  barrels  of  automotive  gasohne 
daily  for  civilian  motor  vehicles  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  we 
meant  that  this  was  all  that  we  could  supp:y 
in  Ihe  face  of  these  other  obligations. 

Out  of  this  had  to  ccme  tte  requirements 
for  nonhighway  use.  The  balance  is  what  we 
are  able  to  supply  for  civilian  use — both  com- 
mercial and  private  vehicles.  The  determina- 
tion of  hew  much  shall  be  allotted  to  com- 
mercial vehicles  and  how  much  to  passenger 
cars  is  made  by  the  O.  D.  T.  After  O.  D  T. 
has  token  out  what  it  decides  should  be 
allocated  to  commercial  vehicles,  the  remain- 
der is  what  is  available  for  passenger  auto- 
mcblles. 

Our  calculations  indicated  that,  iX  every- 
thing progressed  according  to  plan,  we  would 
\K  able,  by  today,  to  certify  an  additional 
amount — perhaps  at)out  50.000  barrtla  per 
day — for  civilian  consumption. 

Eut,  although  we  have  supplied  342.000 
barrels  per  day.  consumption  has  not  come 
within  that  figure.  It  has  been  exceeding 
that  amount  consistently  for  weeks,  and  is 
now  cut-pacing  it  by  30.000  to  35.000  barrels 
per  day.  This  has  caused  a  drain  to  that 
ertent  upon  cur  already  depleted  inventories. 
To  this  you  may  say:  "But  I  have  used  only 
what  my  coupons  entitled  me  to  use;  how 
then  have  I  overconsumed?"  The  ancwer 
to  this  Is:  More  coupons  have  been  issued 
than  we  have  gasoline  with  which  to  redeem 
them.  Whatever  restrictions  upon  motorcar 
use  may  be  removed  right  now.  this  physical 
fact  remains  a  phj'sical  fact,  and  unless  the 
public  wUl — ban  or  no  ban — exercise  grefitcr 
restraint  in  the  use  of  gasoline  for  the  time 
being  we  shall  Inevitably  run  out  cf  gaso- 
line—that is.  If  we  continue  to  supply  the  full 
military  requirements — and  who  would  want 
us  to  do  otherwise? 

Rationing  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  OflBce 
of  Price  Administration.  Restricting  my  re- 
marks to  my  own  field.  I  will  simply  state  the 
supply  facts.  Since  there  are  more  coupons 
out  than  can  he  redeemed  by  the  342.000 
barrels  per  day  that  we  are  able  to  supply. 
It  follows  that,  although  ycu  have  coupons, 
you  should  not  use  them  at  this  time  for 
other  than  really  necessitous  driving.  I  ask 
this  urgently  so  that  no  war  worker  will  be 
kept  from  his  Job,  so  that  no  farmer  will  be 
prevented  ^rom  running  his  tractor,  and  so 
that  tliere  shall  be  no  break-dovni  in  any 
activity  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  or  to  the  maintenance  of  our  civilian 
economy. 

Now.  perhaps  35.000  barrels  per  day  does 
not  sound  like  a  particularly  large  amount 
of  gasoline,  although  it  is  1.470.000  gallons. 
But  consider  that  over  a  month  it  amounts 
to  more  than  a  million  barrels,  or  42.000.000 
gallons,  which  is  a  lot  of  gasoline.  This 
overdraft  on  gasoline,  plus  the  very  large 
amount  of  supply  that  was  cut  off  by  the 
damage  to  Gulf  coast  refineries  in  the  August 
hurricane,  has  meant  that.  Instead  of  being 
able  to  build  up  our  inventories,  we  have 
been  forced  to  draw  further  upon  them.  It 
has  meant  that,  instead  of  being  able  to  an- 


nounce, as  we  had  hoped,  that  more  liberal 
gasoline  allotments  could  now  be  furnished 
for  the  East,  we  are  going  to  have  to  struggle 
to  maintain  allotments  at  even  their  present 
level. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  reason  why  we 
were  not  able  today  to  make  more  gasoline 
available  in  the  East.  To  do  this  calls  for 
a  reduced  consumption  in  other  arcrs.  Our 
leceni  certification  that  620.000  barrels  cf 
gacoUne  dally  would  be  available  In  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  Southwest  represented  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  15  percent  In  consumption. 
For  sevcial  days  after  the  curtailment  order 
WPS  Issued  repvcrts  to  us  Indicated  that  sales 
had  been  reduced  slightly,  and  that  still 
greater  reductions  are  now  being  achieved. 

About  2  weeks  ago.  we  called  upon  m  dele 
western  refineries  to  increase  Immediately 
their  eastward  shipments  by  50,000  barrels 
per  day,  and  upon  southwestern  refineries 
to  increase  their  shipments  by  25.000  barrels 
per  day.  These  additional  shipments  are 
being  mede.  but  only  at  the  expense  of  an 
additional  drain  upon  inventories  which  al- 
ready were  falling  rlt  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Ar.d  why  has  it  been  necessary  to  draw  upon 
inventories?  The  ansrwer  to  that  question  is 
the  answer  to  these  In  the  West  who  ask: 
What  reason.  If  any,  is  there  for  cutting  gaso- 
line allowances  here? 

Well,  there  is  not  Just  one  reason.  There 
are  several. 

First,  the  amounts  of  oil  needed  for  war  are 
perfect'y  enormovjs — and  growing. 

Srcond  In  the  face  of  this  huge  war  da- 
mand.  crude  oil  productive  capacity  Is  fall- 
ing off  seriously  throughout  the  important 
m-dwestern  oil-producing  States,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible cf  a  subsUntlal  Increase  only  In  west 
Texas.  On  the  basis  of  known  military  re- 
quirements, let  alone  whatever  unexpected 
demands  may  develop,  we  will  not  be  able, 
by  next  year,  to  prcduce  enough  oil  In  the 
tJaited  States  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary, of  war  industry,  of  agriculture  and  for 
essential  civUian  purposes  unless  we  cut  down 
on  consumption  now.  That  is  not  my  opin- 
ion. It  is  a  fact,  recognized  by  the  practical 
oil  men  who  have  formally  endorsed  the 
gasoline  curtailment  in  the  Middle  West  and 
Southwest. 

But  not  only  do  we  face  a  shortage  of  crude 
oil;  we  are  now  getting  5  fewer  gallons 
of  automotive  gasoline  out  of  each  42-gal- 
lon  barrel  of  crude  oil  than  we  did  before  the 
war.  The  reason  is  that  more  and  more  of 
that  part  of  each  barrel  of  crude  oil  that 
used  to  go  Into  automotive  gasoline  Is  now 
going  into  the  petroleum  war  products  that 
I  have  mentioned — aviation  gasoline  and 
lubricants,  toluene,  butadiene,  and  fuel  oils. 
And  this  shrunken  output  has  to  be  shared 
with  the  armed  forces.  Of  all  of  the  gaso- 
line of  all  kinds  produced  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for  the  last  half  of  this  year, 
the  military  requirement  will  be  more  than 
301 2  percent;  and.  by  next  year,  more  than 
371 2  percent.  Here  is  a  figure  which  has 
never  before  been  made  public:  The  armed 
forces  are  now  using,  in  round  numbers, 
600,000  barrels  of  all  kinds  of  gasoline  every 
day.  There  is  where  the  gasoline  Is  going. 
Tliat  is  approximately  the  same  amount  cf 
gasoline  that  was  used  by  the  entire  17 
eastern  States  in  the  unrestricted  days  cf 
peacetime.  It  is  as  much  es  all  of  tha-oil  cf 
all  kinds  produced  In  Russia.  And,  it  has  to 
come  from  the  same  source  that  our  civilian 
oil  comes  from.  So.  If  someone  tells  you 
that  there  is  plenty  cf  gasoline,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  curtailment,  ask  him 
to  explain  hew — if  there  is  plenty  of  gaso- 
line— It  happened  that  stocks  of  automo- 
tive gasoline  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
declined  130.000  barrels  per  day — or  5,460,003 
gallons  each  24  hours — between  April  and 
August. 

Yet,  to  me.  the  Idea  of  spreading  this 
limited  supply  as  equitably  as  poESible 
throughout  all  sections  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned.    It  Lb  purely  a  case  of  mlsiinder- 


sUndlng  when  people  in  the  West  ask: 
"Why  should  we  have  our  necessary  driving 
cut  down  so  that  the  East  can  go  ple&siu-e 
driving?" 

That  answer  Is:  First,  no  necessary  use  of 
gasoline  Is  going  to  be  restricted  In  the  West 
GO  far  as  we  can  foresee  today.  Fanners 
are  already  assured,  by  order  of  the  Petroletim 
Administration,  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Army  and  Navy  as  to  the  gasoline  that  they 
need  for  their  essential  operation.  There 
will  be  enough  gaiolinc,  so  far  as  we  can 
foresee  todav.  for  all  essential  driving. 

Second,  ycu  in  the  West  are  not  glTing  up 
gasoline  to  permit  the  East  to  go  pleasure 
crlving.  You  are  giving  it  up  because  ycu 
b3iieve  In  the  Amertcaii  principle  of  fair  play 
and  equality  under  tte  law.  Ycu  know  that, 
vp  to  now,  civilians  on  the  east  coast  h-ve 
hf.d  to  supply  a  dlsprcportlcnate  si; are  cf  the 
military  demand.  Now,  with  the  transporta- 
tion that  wo  have  provided,  you  are  able  to 
share  equitably  that  war  bxirden.  And  so,  to 
the  people  of  the  West,  I  say:  Wny  In  the 
world  world  we  curtail  yctir  use  cf  gasoline  If 
It  were  not  necessary? 

To  the  people  of  the  East,  I  B?.y:  Why  In 
the  world  would  we  not  supply  you  with  more 
gasoline  if  It  we:e  possible?  We  may  be  crezy. 
85  some  people  pre  that  I  Itncw,  but  we  are 
rot  so  crazy  that  we  would  Invite  people  to 
th'^w  brickfcata  at  us  If  It  were  not  necesrary. 
To  bcth  the  East  and  the  West,  I  say,  please 
beli've  me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  reason 
for  both  of  yciu  troubles  Is  that  oil  has  gone 
to  war.  Oh.  I  know  that  there  are  IhoM  who 
will  tell  you  that  this  Is  Jujrt  a  pretext  to  cover 
up  a  bungling  bureaucracy.  But,  just  con- 
sider a  few  pointed  facts: 

It  takes  12.SO0  gallons  of  gasoline  to  train 
one  pilot. 

The  tanks  of  an  armored  dtvlsfhn  use  more 
than  10  000  gallons  in  traveling  100  miles. 

A  thousand  fiylng  fortresses  will  use  2,500.- 
000  or  mare  gallons  In  a  single  6-hour  mission. 
So.  there  isn't  as  much  left  any  more  fcr 
you  and  for  me.  We  ean't  bum  gasoline  over 
Brrlln  and  Rome  and  New  Guinea  and  still 
have  all  that  we  want  to  consume  here  at 
home.  And  we  cannot  consvime  what  we  do 
not  have. 


What  Does  It  Meu  To  Support  a«4 
Defeml  the  CoBstita£on7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AcnoNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATTVES 

Monday.  September  20.  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
celebrate  Constitution  Day  this  year,  new 
emphasis  attaches  to  it.  and  to  me  a 
greater  meaning  is  added  because  of 
tragic  war.  All  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  taken  an  oath  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Some  have  taken  it  on  assum- 
ing membership  in  this  bcdy,  or  in  some 
other  legislative  body,  and  some  have 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  Joining 
the  armed  forces  of  our  country. 

There  are  various  ways  In  which  we 
are  solemnly  bound  to  observe  that  oath. 
As  the  veteran  William  Tyler  Page  said 
to  me  in  this  Chamber  on  June  14, 1940: 

The  soldier  observes  the  oath,  or  fails  to 
observe  It,  by  his  conduct  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Each  Member  of  this  Chamber  ob- 
serves his  oath  of  cfllce,  or  falls  to  observe 
it,  by  tlie  way  he  votes  on  meastires  preaented 
here. 
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Quite  trup.  but  let  me  add  that  along 
with  the  Nation's  defenders  and  law- 
makers, teachers  of  the  Constitution 
take  the  same  oath  and  are  under  the 
same  binding  obligations  as  are  the  sol- 
diers and  lawmakers.  The  burden  of 
this  obligation  on  teachers  lb  not  only 
to  instruct  but  to  inspire  in  the  young 
a  devotion  to  that  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  is  very  powerful 
both  to  give  and  to  take  away,  to  pro- 
tect and  to  require.  In  normal  times  we 
think  of  its  protective  power.  In  times 
of  war  we  are  impressed  with  what  it 
requires.  But  what  it  requires  may  be 
of  a  few  for  the  protection  of  all. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1917  in  a 
teacher-training  college  at  Tempe,  Ariz., 
a  young  man — by  name  Howard  Draper, 
of  Wickenburg— wrote  on  an  examina- 
tion: 

The  Const ItulJon  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  All  State  constitutions  and  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress  or  State  law-making 
bodies  must  conform  to  It.  All  officials  take 
an  oath  to  protect  and  defend  It.  All  citi- 
zens between  certain  ages  are  expected  to 
uphold  u  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  up 
their  lives. 

Only  a  few  months  later  Howard  Dra- 
per lost  his  life  in  the  First  World  War 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  The  fol- 
lowing inscription  might  well  have  been 
written  over  that  first  foreign  cemetery 
for  Americans:  "Stranger,  go  tell  the 
American  people  that  we  lie  here  in  obe- 
dience to  their  command,  as  expressed  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  in 
which  we  hved." 

Never  during  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury have  I  taken  that  oath  to  "sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution"  but 
that  my  thoughts  turned  back  to  Howard 
Draper.  Henceforth  when  I  take  the 
oath  new  thoughts  and  emotions  will 
crowd  upon  me  for  other  young  men  who 
have  "kept  the  soldier's  faith"  in  the 
present  most  critical  conflict.  First 
among  these  Is  my  own  son — our  first- 
bom  son,  Lt.  David  Nathaniel  Murdock— 
who  gave  his  life  in  battle  only  last 
month.  He,  too.  was  a  product  of  the 
great  open  spaces  of  the  West,  where 
human  and  eternal  values  can  be  so 
easily  studied.  He  had  spent  the  first 
28  years  of  his  life  in  quiet  ways  in  Ari- 
zona, but  in  good  preparation  for  2  hard 
years  preceding  a  soldier's  death. 

David  Murdock  took  the  oath  "to  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution"  as  a 
teacher  long  before  he  took  it  as  a  sol- 
dier. His  parents  have  ample  reason  to 
know  he  realized  and  appreciated  its 
ultimate  meaning.  From  north  Africa 
he  sent  home  his  foot  locker  before  em- 
barking on  another  great  convoy  to  make 
a  second  beach  landing  on  enemy  shores. 
In  this  foot  locker  were  his  uniforms, 
probatily  no  longer  needed,  pictures  of 
loved  ones,  prized  newspaper  clippings, 
treasured  programs  as  mementos  of  ath- 
letic or  musical  accomplishments,  and 
souvenirs  of  home  and  friends  and  peace. 
As  his  mother  and  I  turn  through  his 
personal  belongings  we  know  he  under- 
stood his  sacred  obligations  and  our  own 
understanding  Is  going  through  a  refin- 
ing fire. 

During  the  years  I  taught  constitu- 
tional government  at  the  Tempe  Teach- 


ers College  in  Arizona  my  educational 
colleague,  Prof.  A.  C.  Peterson,  taught 
the  same  at  a  sister  school,  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Flag.staff.  Many 
teachers  in  Arizona  have  come  under  cur 
Instruction  in  this  important  subject  as 
required  by  State  law.  Of  the  many 
friends  expressing  sympathy  to  us  on  the 
loss  of  our  boy,  one  of  the  f^rst  and  most 
understanding  was  my  fellow  worker. 
Professor  Peterson,  who  said,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

Little  did  we  think  when  but  a  short  time 
ago,  you  were  so  kind  and  helpful  at  the  time 
of  the  loss  of  our  son,  that  we  would  be  ex- 
tending our  sympathy  to  you  under  similar 
circumstances,  but  let  us  say  our  heart.?  go 
out  to  you  In  a  full  realization  of  what  has 
happened  to  you  in  the  loss  of  your  brilliant 
and  talented  son.  Lt.  David  N.  Murdock.  He 
paid  the  full  sacrifice  for  us  all  that  we  and 
countless  millions  may  enjoy  the  things  we 
prize  so  highly.  His  reward  is  certain.  As 
we  look  at  his  picture  which  is  before  us  as 
we  write  these  poor  feeble  lines,  we  aLso  Inok 
around  and  see  the  picture  of  Arman,  who 
like  your  David  paid  the  full  price,  we  fully 
realize  what  the  wur  is  costing  our  Nation. 
Let  us  pour  out  our  souls  to  God  that  he 
may  aid  us  in  bringing  this  carnage  to  a 
more  speedy  close  than  is  generally  held  to 
be  possible. 

This  understanding  sympathy  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  this  frantic  father  phoned  me  from 
PlagsiafT  seeking  any  further  informa- 
tion concerning  his  first-born  son  re- 
portedly shot  down  over  enemy  territory. 
His  son.  too,  was  a  gifted  young  man,  sig- 
nally honored  and  highly  trusted.  Ves. 
Professor  Peterson,  Arman  paid  the  same 
full  sacrifice  for  us  all.  I  can  only  say 
to  you,  my  educational  colleague,  that 
whatever  dim  perception  you  and  I  may 
have  had  concerning  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  that  oath  l-o  .support  and  defend, 
it  has  been  more  than  made  good  by  the 
soldier  deaths  of  our  heroic  sons. 

In  spite  of  all  the  present  turmoil  of 
conflicting  interpretations  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  hfe  the  same  inscription  sug- 
gested for  the  cemetery  in  France  25 
years  ago  could  still  be  used  over  that 
new  cemetery  In  Sicily  or  elsewhere  on 
the  Continent: 

Stranger,  go  tell  the  American  people  that 
we  lie  here  In  obedience  to  their  command. 
as  expressed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  State 
in  which  we  lived. 


Present  and  Post- War  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAaSACH0SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  statement  of  policy  of  the  New 
England  Council,  made  up  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  six  New  England 
States; 


'"1.  A  foreign  puhcy  frankly  ba.sed  upon 
realism  and  national  Interest,  implemented 
by  adequate  force  committed  to  maintain 
peacv.  m.'-titutfd  and  ratified  by  constitvi- 
tional  proctdurc.  depending  for  support  up- 
on the  general  i-pprnval  of  the  enlightened 
and  the  complete  silence  of  the  ignorant. 

"2.  A  detiniticii  of  the  functions  and  fields 
of  free  entcrpri.<:e.  and  of  the  scope  and  pur- 
P'.s?  of  business  regulation:  a  restriction 
u[X)n  the  expansion  ot  Government  into  the 
fieki  of  bu-!nes.s  without  clear  showing  of 
necessity  and  without  express  legal  authority, 
a  declaration  of  intention  regarding  the  re- 
sponsibility of  industry  for  post-war  reem- 
ployment, and  an  indication  of  the  measure 
of  Government  support  of  post-war  con- 
struction and  production;  with  legislation 
desiijned  to  mak^  po-sible  the  accomplish- 
ment by  tlie  buj^mess  organism  of  the  tasks 
assigned 

"3.  A  thorough  overhauling  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Federal  taxation,  to  simplify  pro- 
ceduie  and  computation  and  promote  the 
established  p.ilicy  of  free  enterprise  by  sub- 
stituting incentives  for  handicaps. 

"4  A  declaration  of  the  right  of  Individual 
security  expre.ssly  conditioned  by  the  obliga- 
tion to  work  to  the  extent  of  capacity,  fixing 
the  responsibility  for  providing  the  opportu- 
nity, and  stimulating  the  production  to  a 
level  where  a  guarantee  of  security  can  be 
made  gaKi  by  stressing  the  obligation  to 
Work,  rather  than  by  providing  the  p<jpula- 
tjon  w.th  spending  money. 

-5  L«gi.«lation  fixing  the  maximum 
amount  of  currency  to  be  outstanding  and 
drastif  measures  to  bring  back  into  circula- 
tion   the   hoarded   currency." 

Members  of  New  England's  congressional 
drk'<;ntion  heard  the  above  program  pre- 
sented by  Mr  Chase  at  the  New  England 
Councils  seventy-second  quarterly  meeting 
in  Boston  last  week  end.  And  they  heard 
the  council  president  declare: 

"You  are  cur  representatives— the  reposi- 
tories of  our  confidence— the  trustees  of  our 
political  fortunes.  It  is  necessary  to  tru'^t 
someone,  even  at  the  risk  of  occasional  be- 
trayal. We  shall  trust  Congress.  We  af- 
firm our  faith  in  representative  govern- 
ment as  the  only  hope  of  a  free  people  in  a 
world  of  infinite  complexity." 


International  Alliances 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  St-ptember  20.  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speal^er,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Np\v  York  Journal- Amer- 
ican of  Wedne.sday,  February  15  1943 
re",ardins  international  alliances.'  It  is 
well  worth-while  reading  before  rea^'^i-i' 
a  conclu.sion  as  to  the  need  or  value  tf 
entering  into  nuluary  alliance,?  whi^h 
may  be  the  dii-ec;  road  to  coniinuci:" 
wars : 

The  Republican  P.utv  in  it^-  as.-embiie^  •. 
wasting  a  lot  of  time  .n  t.ym-  to  decirie  v.h  't 
kind  of  mtfrnat-nnal  alhancfs  the  Un  "cd 
States  should  enter  into  now  or  after  'the 
War 

There  are  two  burr.;nr;  q\;o3tUm<  Involved 
in  this  situation. 

One  question  is  uhtther  the  Un.ted 
States  wants  any  kind  cf  aiieinational  alli- 
ance whatsoever. 
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The  lecond  question  la  whether  the  United 
States  can  get  the  kind  of  International 
alliance  it  wants,  even  if  it  wants  one. 

To  begin  with,  any  permanent  Interna- 
tional alliance  means  a  complete  departure 
Irom  the  tried  and  proven  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  150  years. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  the  present  crop  of 
erratic,  fanatic,  Irresponsible,  and  experi- 
mental statesmen  who  have  messed  up  mat- 
ters, political  and  financial.  In  this  country 
during  their  brief  tenure  of  office  are  wiser 
and  sounder  than  the  statesmen  who  found- 
ed the  Nation  and  condtjcted  it  more  suc- 
cessfuUy  than  any  other  Nation  on  earth 
for  a  century  and  a  half. 

Yet,  even  assuming  that  an  International 
alliance  is  pwrmisslble  as  one  of  the  In^lred 
Innovations  of  the  New  Deal — why  is  It 
necessary? 

What  will  it  accomplish  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  accomplish  without  an  alU- 
ance? 

We  wished  to  save  England  from  destruc- 
tion m  1917. 

We  did  It — and  then  came  home  and  at- 
tended to  our  business. 

Our  business  was  building  up  our  Indus- 
tries— our  best  occupation  in  peace  and  our 
best  protection  in  war. 

We  did  some  fooUsh  things,  like  sinkmg 
a  good  part  of  our  fine  defensive  Navy. 
But  we  were  hoodwinked  Into  that. 
And  even  that  did  not  matter  so  much 
as  long  as  we  developed  the  Indtistries  which 
could  (and  promptly  did)  build  our  Navy  up 
again  when  the  need  came. 

In  the  broadest  sense  we  did  eminently  the 
right  thing. 

We  expanded  the  industries  which  are  the 
Nation's  source  of  supply  for  conveniences  and 
advantages  In  time  of  peace  and  for  neces- 
sities in  time  of  war. 

In  1941,  England  having  got  herself  into 
another  complication  by  declaring  war  be- 
fore she  was  prepared,  we  decided  to  save  her 
again. 

We  had  no  international  alliance. 
We  did  not  have  to  save  her  if  we  had  not 
wanted  to. 

We  were  a  free  agent,  and  as  a  free  agent 
we  did  what  we  conceived  to  be  our  duty. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment  we  have  succeeded  thoroughly  to 
accomplishtog  our  object. 

Would  we  have  accomplished  it  any  better 
If  we  had  had  a  hard  smd  fast  alliance? 
Certainly  not. 

And  Is  It  not  conceivable  that  impelled  by 
the  confidence — the  overconfldence — which  an 
unbreakable  alliance  might  create — England 
could  possibly  get  Into  complications  and 
wars  into  which  we  would  not  feel  it  our 
moral  duty  to  follow  her? 

Wherefore,  the  alliance  would  not  do  any 
good  to  us  or  to  EJngland,  and  might  do  both 
nations  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

It  might  easily  become  a  cause  of  war  rather 
than  a  creator  of  peace. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  an  International 
alliance  could  be  desirable  and  could  in  some- 
way be  beneficial. 

What  kind  of  an  alliance  would  we  have 
and  with  what  nations? 

Would  we  have  an  alliance  with  all  the 
Allies? 

Could  we  make  an  alliance  which  would 
satisfy  all  of  them — and  how  long  would  it 
satisfy  them? 

Should  we  rather  have  an  alliance  between 
the  leading  Allies— Russia,  England,  and  the 
United  States? 

These  three  nations  are  hardly  united  now. 
during  the  war,  on  the  same  objectives. 

England  and  the  United  States  are  moving 
to  crush  Germany  and  the  other  Axis  Powers 
as  they  are  crushing  Italy. 

Russia  is  moving  to  drive  the  Axis  out  of 
RuEbia,  to  be  sure,  but  Is  even  now  negotiat- 


ing for  peace  with  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
has  already  come  to  a  partial  understanding 
with  Poland  and  CeechOBlovakla. 

Russia,  moreover,  quite  Irrespective  of 
England  and  the  United  States,  has  a  peace 
treaty  with  Japan — and  might  easily  come 
to  have  a  military  alliance  with  Japan  If 
Stalto  falls  to  get  what  he  wants  from  the 
industrial  democracies. 

What  ktod  of  an  alliance  can  we  have 
with  that  kind  of  an  ally  unless  we  give 
bim  all  of  Europe  for  bolaheviam  and  give 
Japan  all  of  the  Pacific  for  Imperialism? 
This  we  may  be  prepared  to  do. 
But  what  a  price  to  pay  for  an  alliance 
which  we  do  not  need — and  which  probably 
would  not  hold  for  our  advantage  if  we  did 
need  it. 

Is  It  not  better  to  continue  to  let  our 
oonsclence  be  our  guide  to  every  Individual 
complication  which  shall  arise,  rather  than 
be  bound  by  contract  and  compact  to  a 
course  which  might  be  not  only  against  our 
welfare  but  contrary  to  our  moral  convic- 
tions? 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  retain 
the  freedoms  we  are  fighting  for  and  to  add 
to  the  "four  freedoms" — freedom  of  action 
and  freedom  of  choice? 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Republican 
Party  or  any  true  American  party  to  declare 
against  any  commitment  to  any  Interna- 
tional policy  tmtll  after  this  war  is  won.  and 
untU  Americans  are  able  to  see  what  Inter- 
national policies  are  practicable  and  what  are 
desirable  to  view  of  the  conditions  and  the 
international  relations  which  shall  exist 
after  this  war? 

It  is  always  possible  to  make  an  alliance 
with  some  nation  or  nations  if  we  want  an 
alliance. 

But  It  might  be  very  difficult  to  get  out  of 

an  alliance  If  we  had  one  and  did  not  want  it. 

Furthermore,  this  war  Is  far  from  over  yet. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  last,  and 

we  do  not  know  what  phase  It  will  take. 

Let  us  keep  free  to  do  whatever  we  believe 
to  be  our  duty. 

Let  us  keep  free  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people  as  well  as  of  other  peo- 
ples. 

Let  us  keep  free  from  compact  and  com- 
mitments. 

We  have  done  very  well  while  we  have  been 
free. 

Indeed,  this  is — as  our  National  Anthem 
says — "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  heme  of 
the  brave  " 

Let  us  keep  It  fret. 


War  Food  Administrator — Marvin  Jonei 
Best  Man  for  Place 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Septembei  20.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted,  I  am  insert- 
ing herewith  a  radio  address  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Marvin  Jones,  War 
Food  Administrator,  on  Friday,  August 
27,  1943,  on  the  subject  of  agriculture's 
attack  for  1944. 

To  my  mind,  the  President  could  not 
have  made  a  better  selection  for  the 
place  of  War  Food  Administrator  than 


our  former  colleague  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Judge  Maxvin  Jones. 
He  is  not  only  an  able  man.  but  he  has 
plenty  of  good,  common,  horse  sense, 
which  is  manifesting  Itself  rapidly  In 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
this  high  and  very  important  office. 
Judge  Jones  is  further  to  be  commended 
for  surrounding  himself  with  good  men 
like  our  former  colleague  here  in  the 
House,  the  Honorable  W.  L.  Nelson,  who 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  when  Judge  Jones  was 
chairman  of  that  committee,  and  the 
Honorable  Grover  C.  Hill.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 
I  am  going  to  talk  thU  evening  about 
food — about  our  food  proapeeta  and  our  toed 
problem.  Life  begins  with  food.  It  cannot 
be  sxiatalned  without  it.  Powerful  in  time  of 
peace,  it  is  even  more  powerful  in  time  ot 
war. 

Food  is  as  important  to  an  army  as  guns. 
as  important  to  our  home  front  as  steel  or 
oil. 

Pood  Is  not  a  political  Isaue.  It  is  a  critical 
war  material,  and  I  respect  It  accordtogly. 
Tonight,  I  want  to  give  the  full  facts  and 
then  rely  on  the  common  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  know  what  to  do. 

Our  duty  here  on  the  home  front  is  to  pro- 
duce the  food  and  then  to  distribute  It— 
not  Just  to  please  those  who  want  a  lot  c€ 
food  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  it — but  acoord- 
tag  to  one  rule:  How  will  it  best  serve  tha 
whole  Nation  In  the  emergency? 

Omi  armed  forces  come  first.  They  must 
be  supplied.  Next,  there  must  be  food  for 
our  civilians.  Then  we  mxiat  supply  food 
for  our  allies  who  are  helping  to  fight  cur 
common  enemies.  Then,  too,  helping  to  sup- 
ply food  to  the  hungry  peopl*  to  the  liber- 
ated countries  has  been  shown  to  be  of  great 
help  to  our  fighting  forces. 

The  more  efficiently  we  produce  and  dis- 
tribute food,  the  better  It  Is  for  us  and  for  our 
soldiers,  and  the  quicker  they  can  come  home. 
First,  a  brief  summary  of  the  actual  food 
situation  as  It  now.  exists.  When  the  war 
began,  our  food  and  agricultural  situation 
could  hardly  have  been  better  if  we  had 
known  when  the  war  was  coming. 

The  morning  of  Pearl  Harbor  found  our 
bins  and  warehotises  piled  high  with  the 
biggest  stock  piles  of  basic  farm  commodi- 
ties we  had  ever  had.  Our  stocks  of  com. 
wheat,  and  cotton,  and  our  livestock  nvaa- 
bers  were  all  at  record  levels  or  near. 

The  productive  capacity  of  our  soil  was 
at  an  all-time  high.  Partly  because  of  the 
conservation  programs  of  the  preceding 
years,  our  yields  per  acre  for  the  past  6 
years  have  averaged  over  30  percent  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  30  years  Just 
preceding. 

Then,  there  was  a  trained  and  experienced 
farmer  organization  at  the  county  and  com- 
munity level,  all  ready  to  mobilize  agricul- 
ture to  win  the  war.  The  beginning  of  the 
war  found  agriculture  prepared. 

The  man  who  criticizes  American  agricul- 
ture has  not  studied  the  facta.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer,  each  year  for  the  last  5  yeata 
has  broken  the  all-time  food -production 
record  which  he  had  set  the  year  before. 
Each  year  he  has  set  a  new  record,  and  broken 
it  the  next  year. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  f«rty-one  was  a 
great  production  year,  but  to  1042,  in  spite  of 
the  tocreaslng  shortages  of  farm  labor  and 
machinery,  the  American  farmer  continued 
to  work  and  set  another  aU-time  record. 

But  the  critics  are  hard  to  silence.  They 
say  that  the  situation  is  so  muddled  and 
hop>ele8S  that  f  am  toe  is  Just  around  the  cor- 
ner.   Yet  we  now  have  the  largest  liveslcck 
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population  In  our  hfstory— more  cattle,  more 
hogs,  more  dairy  cows,  and  more  poultry  than 
we  have  ever  bad  before.  In  spite  of  the  late 
and  unfavorable  spring,  in  spite  of  the  disas- 
trous Ooods  m  the  Farm  Belt.  In  spite  of  other 
obstacles — the  present  outlook  Is  for  a  total 
focd  production  for  this  year  which  will 
closely  approach  the  record  of  1942.  and  sur- 
pass any  other  year  In  our  history. 

I  give  you  this  record  to  think  about.  The 
American  farmer  has  a  war  record  to  match 
even  the  war  record  of  his  sons  at  the  battle 
fronts,  and  no  greater  tribute  can  be  paid. 

The  critics,  who  talk  about  muddle  and 
famine,  cannot  smear  that  great  record.  It 
will  stand  Inspection 

The  August  crop  report  indicates  a  total 
crop  production  for  the  year  about  5  per- 
cent higher  than  any  year  In  our  hlstcry  ex- 
cept last  year  And  because  of  our  greater 
livestock  production,  the  total  food  output 
this  year,  given  favorable  weather,  may 
break  all  records  again,  even  last  year's. 
Now  what  about  food  consumption? 
CXir  civilians  ate  more  food  per  capita  in 
1941  and  1942  than  ever  before  In  our  history. 
They  ate  it  partly  because  of  our  huge  supply 
•nd  partly  because  they  could  afford  to  buy 
It,  with  their  present  record-buying  power. 

For  this  year,  present  estimates  indicate 
that  our  civilian  food  ccnsumptlcn — per  capi- 
ta— will  be  slightly  less  than  during  the  last 
3  feast  years— but  higher  than  for  any 
year  in  the  twenties  or  the  thirties. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  slcry.  This 
does  not  mean  tliat  every  housewife  can 
have  all  the  choice  she  wants,  or  all  the  food 
ahe  wants.  Those  who  have  always  had  an 
Unlimited  supply  will  eat  somewhat  less — 
and  many  who  In  peacetimes  cculd  not 
afford  so  much  will  now  eat  somewhat  more. 
Blnce  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  wisdom 
Of  dlBtrlbuUng  our  food  supply  so  It  will 
do  the  most  good.  I  know  that  those  who 
hav-  always  had  all  they  wanted  will  not 
object  now  to  sharing  with  our  soldiers  and 
our  workers  who  must  eat  more  now  than 
before 

I  want  to  repeat  that  in  spite  of  our  enor- 
mous production  and  In  spite  of  our  high 
toui  level  of  consumption,  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  short  supplies  of  various  foods 
•t  various  times.  And  there  will  be  contin- 
uing short  supplies  of  some  foods.  No  mat- 
te! how  much  we  Increase  production,  the 
needs  of  our  civilian  workers,  our  allies  and 
our  soldiers  will  outrun  the  supply. 

Our  responsibility  In  the  food  field  includes 
two  major  problems.  First,  to  produce  as 
much  as  possible.  S?cond.  to  distribute  this 
food  to  best  advantage. 

We  are  -.nnourcing  step  by  step  a  pro- 
gram for  the  greatest  production  In  our  his- 
tory for  1944  Fortunately  this  can  be  done 
In  confonnlty  w!th  good  soil  conservation 
practice,  thus  avoiding  the  tragic  blunder 
of  the  other  war  when  land  was  plowed  up 
without  regard  to  Its  fitness  and  the  soil 
was  allowed  to  wash  and  blow  away  without 
any  adequate  means  to  prevent  It.  That 
blunder  will  not  be  repetted. 

It  takes  hard  work  to  produce  food.  Tliere 
Is  no  other  way  It  cannot  be  produced  by 
directives.  What  we  can  do  here  is  to  re- 
move obstacles  to  production  and  to  assist 
In  getting  supplies  and  labor  to  meet  the 
farmer's  needs.  He  knows  fuH  well  that  in 
wartime  this  cannot  be  done  perfectly  by 
anyone  and  that  there  wJl  always  be  short- 
ages of  various  kinds. 

I  know  that  the  Nation's  farmers  and  ranch- 
men will  produce  an  abundance  IX  they  have 
the  necessary  tools,  equipment,  and  repairs 
fertilizer,  credit,  labor,  and  a  price  that  Is 
Adequate  to  cover  the  extra  costa  and  hazards 
of  increased  production. 

We  shall  continue  the  drive  for  a  full  aUot- 
■B'nt  of  all  these,  but  I  am  sure  the  producers 
will  understand  that  war  makes  many  de- 


mands for  critical  materials,  and  although  we 
will  do  all  we  can,  there  will  be  shortages  and 
they  will.  I  am  sure,  continue  to  make  these 
limited  supplies  go  Just  as  far  as  possible. 

We  will  continue  to  help  solve  the  farmer's 
labor  problem  by  cooperating  with  the  local 
labor  people  in  the  counties  and  communities 
where  the  problem  is  best  solved.  We  have 
brought  In  thousands  of  workers  from  Mexico 
and  the  Caribtwan.  We  have  arranged  for  the 
use  of  thousands  of  war  prisoners  on  farms. 
There  has  been  deferment  of  some  millions  of 
essential  farm  operators  and  workers  We 
have  helped  organize  the  United  Stales  Crop 
Corps  which  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  en  farms.  We  will  keep  on  doing 
these  things,  although  the  real  solution  has 
l>een  found  out  In  the  country  by  the  farmer 
and  the  communities  themselves. 

In  addition  to  equipment  and  labor,  the 
farmer  needs  prices  that  will  allow  him  to 
produce.  Farmers  don't  want  to  get  rich  out 
of  the  war;  they  merely  want  adt  quate  price 
protection.    This  should  be  given  to  them. 

In  my  Judgment  the  best  way  to  get  produc- 
tion is  to  have  a  definite  support  price  that 
will  last  throughout  the  season.  It  should  be 
high  enough  to  cover  the  added  risks  and 
hazards  that  go  with  Increased  production. 
And  it  should  be  announced  early. 

That  means  the  Government  would  stand 
ready  to  buy  any  surplus  of  a  commodity 
that  might  not  flow  into  the  regular  channels 
at  that  price.  In  some  ca^es  it  might  be 
necessary  for  the  Covernment  to  absorb  a 
loss. 

I  can't  give  a  single  formula  here  for  all 
commodities,  because  no  single  formula  would 
work  for  all  crop.«.  In  the  case  of  some 
commodities  it  might  be  necessary  to  licen.>^e 
proces.sors  and  handlers  I  think  it  is  very 
desirable  that  exi.^ting  processor  and  whole- 
'    sale  and  retail  facilities  be  utilized. 

There  will  be  no  restriction  on  food  produc- 
j  tion.  All-out  production  is  needed.  We 
j  hope  to  give  the  farmers  the  information  as 
to  the  needs  well  in  advance  of  planting  time 
and  then  rely  on  a  voluntary  program,  with 
(  no  WTitten  contracts,  for  the  farmers' 
I    rt spouse. 

,        We    already    have    the    local    crcanizatlons 
I  'throughout  the  country  at  Slate,  county,  and 
!    community    leveb.   with   tlip   committetn.en 
'    selected    by    the    farmers    themselves.     They 
j    know  how  to  administer  this  pr(  gram    and 
I    we  can  depend  on   them   in  this  emergency. 
The  State  and  county  war  boards  have  been 
dolnr;  fine  work  and  thry  wl!l  be  cuntinued. 
[        I  expect  to  consult  the  Congre-s.  the  farm- 
ers, and  the  farm  groups  and  seek  their  advice 
and  help      If  a  better  way  can   b-   found.   I 
i    am  willing  and  anxious  to  have  it.     I  served 
{    mere  than  20  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
I    sentatives  and  10  years  as   the  chairman  of 
the   House    Committee    on    Agriculture,    and 
during  those  years  I  worked  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  farm  groups  and  expect  to 
stay  In  close  contact  with   these  producers. 
No  program  can  succeed  without  the  support 
of  the  people  throughout  the  whole  country. 
In  our  effort  for  production  of  food,  in  our 
effort  to  prevent  waste  of  food,  and  In  cur 
effort  for  the  best  distribution  of  food,  we 
hope  that  producers  and  consumers,  through- 
out the  whole  country,  will  be  willing  to  wcik 
together  in  the  common  cause. 

E\-er  since  that  day  in  1775  when  the  em- 
battled farmers  stood  at  Lexington,  no  group 
has  ever  played  a  more  Important  part  In  our- 
country's  history  than  the  producers.  When 
the  farmer  Joins  hands  with  the  worker  and 
the  businessman,  and  they  Join  hands  with 
him,  victory  will  be  assured  on  the  home 
front.  And  with  victory  on  the  home  front. 
our  armed  forces  and  our  allies  will  make 
certain  of  victory.  I 


What  the  Home  Folks  Are  Thinking 
About  Post-War  Plans 
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HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHlG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
,  Mr.  Don  F.  Cochrane,  long  editor  of  the 
,  Hartford  Day  Spring,  published  in  Van 
;  Buren  County,  Mich.,  comes  the  follow- 
inij  editorial  clipped  from  the  Coloma 
Courier,  which  accurately  expresses  the 
,  views  of  many  of  the  Nation's  patriotic 
I  citizens : 

WHO    WILL    SPEAK    FOR    AMERICA? 

I  Who.  however  obscure,  but  still  possessing 
some  semblance  of  administration  authoriza- 
tion, will  speuk  for  post-war  America? 

Our  Government  spokesmen  seem  profuse 
in  their  rhetorically  gorgeous  word  pictures 
of  dreamy  Utcpic'is  they  propose  to  establish 
in  Europe's  conquered  countries  and  In  those 
still  UTuonquercd.  with  Uncle  Sam  as  the 
beueftcient  manr.ger  and  principal  bagholder 
in  a  con£;lomerate  earthly  paradise  in  which 
people  of  ccnflictiiiK  racial  Instincts  and  irre- 
concilable ideals  are  expected  to  dwell  in 
peace  and  happiness  forevermore,  according 
to  a  formula  for  which  mankind  sought  for 
centuries  m  vain  until  the  latterly  created 
seething  pool  of  super  brains  in  Washington 
disc,  ivered  it  wrh  the  greatest  of  ease,  like 
the  agile  man  on  the  flying  trapeze. 

Quite  smu£j  in  their  belief  that  our  mode 
of  life  Ls  best  for  all  men.  irrespective  of  the 
racial  soil  in  which  their  cu.^toms  are  rooted, 
our  S.-U  flppcmted  world  reformers  propose 
to  mold  ihe  appet;tes  of  foreign  nationals  to 
a  typical  American  bill  of  fare,  array  them 
in  our  type  of  toceory,  and  send  cur  schcx)! 
teachers  and  disciplinarians  to  Instruct  their 
offspring  in  the  wizardry  of  our  newer  eco- 
nomic tneo'ies  and  the  niceties  of  cur  social 
code;  albeit  in  our  own  country  tuch  eco- 
nomic theiris  have  backfired  while  Juvenile 
delinquency  is  increasing  here  at  a  rate  alarm- 
ing to  the  puritanically  Inclined. 

ALLIES    DO    Ni-T    SHARE    OUR    DREAMS 

Our  allies,  let  alone  the  conquered  and  the 
unconquertd,  do  not  share  the  idealisms  that 
our  dreamers  would  impose.  Englaiiders  raise 
their  eyebrows  in  recognition  of  the  incom- 
patibility of  such  utt  p:anism  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  English  Ejjipire  for  which  they 
are  fighMntj, 

The  French,  being  Frenchmen  and  proud 
of  it,  are  not  keen  to  be  Americanized.  The 
Italians  still  love  their  spaghetti  and  their 
rhythmic  fo,k  svmts  and  demand  a  change 
in  menu  even  when  brought  over  here  as 
prisoners  of  war 

Joe  Stalin  remains  eloquently  silent,  which 
In  the  light  of  his  previous  silences  means 
only  that  he  is  uncompromisingly  opposed 
The  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Dutchmen  dream 
not  our  dreams,  but  of  the  restorations  of 
their  own  normal  ways  of  life.  The  Japs 
want  none  of  our  proven  unsophlstication  in 
international  intrigue.  The  Chinese  who 
have  yielded  slowly  to  the  Christianizing  in- 
fluence of  our  missionaries,  want  to  get  back 
to  their  rice  fields  and  the  mode  of  their 
fathers  In  the  material  phases  of  their 
existence. 

As  for  the  Germans,  they  are  stlU  convinced 
that  they,  not  Americans,  are  the  supermen 
Their  ambitious  plans  may  have  misfired  but 
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that  does  not  mean  that  they  will  not  Are 
again 

WZ     ASE     WOaU)°S     PHILANTHKOPISTS 

Americans  have  ever  felt  the  philanthropic 
urge  and  have  evidenced  open-hearted  willing- 
ness to  share  their  abundance  with  less  for- 
tunate peoples  of  other  lands.  We  have  been 
the  most  unselfish  givers  In  the  world. 

Often  have  we  fed  the  starving  hordes  of 
Europe.  The  solicitation  of  American  dollrrs 
for  the  relief  of  distress  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  has  become  an  organized  business  in 
this  country.  Many  of  our  own  people,  capi- 
talizing upon  generosity,  make  it  their  voca- 
tion. In  a  few  Instances  such  alms  seeking 
hss  be»'n  exposed  as  a  racket. 

We  have  loaned  our  money  in  fabulous 
amounts  to  poor  debtors  abroad,  and  such 
loans  remain  not  only  unpaid  but  repudiated. 
We  unsuspectingly  furnished  our  enemies  in 
Bf.vance  the  materials  with  which  they  are 
fightinrr  us  now,  and  we  sent  our  best  engi- 
neers and  technicians  abroad  to  teoch  them 
the  efficient  methods  of  American  industrial 
production,  methods  that  are  now  making 
enemy  fighting  forces  more  efficient  in  taking 
a  heavy  death  toll  of  American  boys. 

Our  Red  Cross  has  carried  mercy  to  stricken 
peoples  in  many  lands,  and  we  are  proud  of 
the  work  of  that  orpanization  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  humanltarianisms. 

We  are  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  hat 
has  never  been  passed  in  any  foreign  country 
for  the  relief  of  distress  in  America.  It  is 
our  good  fortune  that  we  have  never  stood  In 
need  of  foreign  char  ty.  We  have  never  bor- 
rowed from  foreign  governments  to  replenish 
our  own  National  Treasury  nor  failed  to  pay 
our  international  obligations.  To  revive  a 
homely  expression,  America  has  paddled  its 
own  canre. 

AMERICA   TSCta   THE   rUTURE,  TCXJ 

These  facts  are  not  recalled  deprecatlngly, 
nor  bemoanfully,  but  they  should  serve  to  re- 
mind us  that  the  proposed  super  gratuities  of 
our  do-Tcoders  will  meet  with  no  more  ap- 
preclatlrn  than  have  some  of  our  past  philan- 
thropies; that  they  may  be  no  more  appre- 
ciated thrn  our  current  colossal  contribution 
to  the  defeat  of  the  common  enemies  seems  to 
be  in  some  foreign  quarters. 

Our  all  es  are  very  definitely  looking  to  the 
future— to  the  future  of  their  own  countries 
and  their  places  in  the  post-war  world. 

The  United  States  faces  the  future,  too. 
M  1st  of  us  expect  to  live  our  allotted  days  in 
poEt-war  America.  We  are  Jifstlfiably  con- 
cerned as  to  what  sort  of  America  it  is  to  be. 
We  are  particularly  solicitous  of  the  America 
to  which  our  millions  of  fighting  men  will  re- 
turn after  winning  the  victory  for  us  and 
for  our  allies. 

^e  expect  it  to  be  a  self-reliant  America 
In  which  we  must  work  out  our  own  destiny, 
exactly  as  su  ccs.sive  generation  of  Americans 
have  done  since  the  colonists  revolted  against 
English    rule 

It  is  time  that  we  and  our  national  lead- 
ers gave  more  though  to  our  own  post-war 
weal  and  less  to  grandiose  theories  of  world- 
wide social  and  economic  supervision  that 
may  make  us  only  despised  as  International 
meddlers.  We  should  harbor  no  delusions 
that  the  world  at  large  will  concern  Itself 
with  America's  domestic  welfare  sr.ve  as  we 
prove  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  them  in  inter- 
national trade,  in  which  they  will,  as  always, 
take  the  better  of  the  bargain  if  they  are 
more  clever  than  we. 

To  think  in  terms  of  America  first  is  not 
selfishneFS.  Neither  is  it  isolationism,  a 
mlsconctrued  term  to  which  much  unde- 
served cd;um  has  been  imputed.  It  is  plain 
common  sense,  plus  observance  of  the  law 
of  self-preservation  as  the  first  law  of  nature. 

It  Is  time  that  we  took  steps  to  prevent 
vislcin.ry  wasters  of  our  national  resources 
from  approaching  the  Inevitable  peac3  table 


bearing  unwanted  Idealisms  that  hard- 
headed  allies  will  prconptly  throw  In  the  ash 
can.  America  should  not  b«  elbowed  out 
of  the  peace  parley,  as  it  was  following  the 
First  World  War. 

We  are  not  fighting  for  more  territory  nor 
for  the  privilege  of  plundering  any  nation. 
We  are  fighting  In  defense  of  otir  right  to 
live  our  national  life  and  pursue  our  Ideals 
unmolested  by  foreign  tyrants.  But  we  shall 
miss  whatever  we  are  fighting  for  luiless  we 
begin  to  face  the  facts  realistically  and 
make  America's  post-war  security  a  matter 
of  first  concern. 

It  will  avaU  little  If  we  peddle  the  "four 
freedoms"  abroad  and  lose  them  at  home.  A 
little  coterie  of  starry-eyed  visionaries  tem- 
porarily tn  control  of  America's  official  mega- 
phone should  not  be  permitted  to  convert 
Uncle  Sam  into  Uncle  Bap. 


Let's  Treat  the  Red  Man  White 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave 
of  the  House,  I  am  attaching  hereto  a 
copy  of  a  magazine  article  written  by 
me  and  appearing  in  the  September  is- 
sue of  The  Nation's  Schools.  It  is  en- 
titled "Let's  Treat  the  Red  Man  White," 
and  in  six  short  words  this  title  expresses 
what  to  my  mind  is  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  the  American  Indian. 
It  is  an  obligation  which  has  never  been 
met,  and  it  is  an  obligation  which  I  pro- 
pose to  do  my  best  to  fulfill  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

I  now  have  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  an  investigatory  reso- 
lution which  has  had  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs.  This  legislation  is  known  as 
House  Resolution  166,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Rules  Committee  wall  permit 
the  House  to  have  an  early  vote  on  its 
adoption.  It  is  high  time,  in  my  opinion, 
when  this  body  made  a  complete  and 
careful  survey  of  Indian  conditions  in 
this  country  and  then  took  steps  to  give 
to  the  American  Indian  the  white  man's 
chance,  to  which  he  is  so  richly  entitled. 

The  article  follows: 
Let's   Treat    the    Red    Man    WHm 

(By   Karl  E.   Mundt,  Congressman,  First 
District,  South   Dakota) 

Our  "four  freedoms"  are  faltering  badly  on 
every  Indian  reservation  and  in  every  State 
in  which  Indians  live  in  substantial  num- 
bers. 

On  March  15  of  this  year,  after  having 
served  for  more  than  4  years  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  I 
introduced  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  166)  calling 
for  a  complete  Investigation  of  Indian  con- 
ditions  throughout  the  United  States. 

WE     CANNOT     DENY     OUR    KESPONSIBII.rrT 

Rich  in  its  native  culture  and  In  its  po- 
tential capacities,  the  Indian  population  of 
America  in  many  areas  still  lives  in  condi- 
tions of  poverty  and  backwardness  so  star- 


tling as  to  indict  us  befors  the  world.  Im- 
provement of  the  status  of  the  Amerlcaa  In« 
dlan  is  a  responsiblUty  that  we  cannot  and 
must  not  longer  dodge.  It  is  a  responsibUtty 
that  cannot  be  met  simply  by  a  continuation 
of  our  policy  of  making  substantial  annual 
appropriations  to  the  Indian  Btireau.  We 
must  take  time  to  develop  a  continuing  and 
constructive  program  for  gearing  the  Indian 
into  the  white  man's  economy  in  North 
America.  In  1924.  the  Indian  was  belatedly 
given  full  citizenship  rights  in  this  coun- 
try, but  his  elevated  legislatlTe  status  has 
done  little  to  improve  his  standards  of  liv- 
ing. It  came.  Instead,  as  a  tardy  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  dvuing  World  War  No.  1, 
the  Indians  furnished  more  men  per  capita 
than  any  other  race  snd  likewise  furnished 
more  money  per  capita  for  the  support  of  the 
war  than  any  other  race.  Every  general 
with  the  Allied  forces  in  that  war 
commended  the  American  Indian  for  his 
heroism. 

Again  In  the  present  war,  the  Indian  Is 
duplicating  his  record  of  leading  all  other 
races  in  men  reporting  to  the  colors.  In 
time  of  war  we  find  ample  use  for  the  tal- 
ei>tB  and  courage  of  the  Indian,  but  in  times 
of  peace  we  shamefully  revert  to  attitudes 
of  indifference  which  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  have  recognired  the  Indian 
as  an  American  problem  without  working 
out  an  American  solution  to  the  situation. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  time  Congress  will 
act  intelligently  and  ssrmpathetically  to  de- 
velop a  long-view  program  destined  to  solve 
once  and  for  all  a  problem  that  could  well 
have  been  eliminated  in  its  entirety  yean 
sgo. 

In  writing  to  a  friend  of  his  under  date 
of  February  18.  1603.  Thomas  Jefferson  out- 
lined what  in  my  opinion  is  a  sound  approach 
to  make  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  problem. 

Said  Jefferson:  "In  truth,  the  ultimate 
point  of  rest  for  them  (the  Indians)  ts  to 
let  our  settlement  and  theirs  meet  and  blend 
together,  to  intermix  and  become  one  peo- 
ple, incorporating  themselves  with  us  as  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States.  This  ts  the  natu- 
ral prcgress  of  things  and  It  will,  of  course, 
be  better  to  promote  than  to  retard  it.  Surely 
it  will  be  better  for  them  to  be  identified 
with  us  and  preserved  in  the  occupation  of 
their  lands  than  to  be  exposed  to  the  many 
casualties  that  may  endanger  them  while  a 
separate  people." 

The  policy  set  up  in  contradiction  of  the 
Jefiferscnlan  principle  has  proved  a  dismal 
and  disturbing  failure. 

Today,  in  many  areas.  Indians  are  living 
In  homes  and  huts  and  tejjees  inadequate  to 
keep  out  the  weather  and  to  protect  either 
health  or  happiness.  Sanitary  conditions  on 
many  reservations  are  deplorable.  The  In- 
dian Service  has  constructed  admirable  hos- 
pitals in  some  communities,  but  in  others 
the  natives  lack  suitable  medical  care,  espe- 
cially for  the  younger  children. 

Educational  conditions  among  the  Indiana 
vary  greatly.  We  have  some  excellent  In- 
dian schools,  but  many  Indian  children  are 
bundled  off  to  boarding  schools  at  early  ages 
and  family  life  is  disrupted. 

A  start,  but  a  very  inadequate  one,  has 
been  m.ade  in  the  proper  training  of  the 
Indian  children  In  vocational  schools  where 
they  can  be  fully  prepared  in  the  handi- 
craft arts  and  in  the  handling  of  the  tools 
of  trade  in  which  they  have  a  tendency  to 
show  excellent  capacities. 

Needed  badly  is  adequate  opportunity  for 
training  Indians  above  the  hi^h-school  level 
so  that  they  may  attain  both  greater  ma- 
turity and  greater  skills  before  being  turned 
out  to  battle  with  a  sec  ety  all  too  likely 
to  be  skeptical  of  the  Indian's  ability  and, 
in  addition,  tinsympatbctic  with  his  f-t~'>- 
lems. 
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SEGtKCATION  SHOULD  BE  DISCOURAGED 

The  present  Indian  Administration  appears 
to  place  much  hope  In  separate  Indian  schools 
and  tu  discourage  the  attendance  o{  Indian 
pupils  In  schools  enrolling  whites.  In  some 
aresA.  however,  Indians  have  displayed  a 
marked  capacity  to  adapt  themselves  to  edu- 
cational programs  In  which  both  white  and 
red  children  attend  the  same  institutions. 
It  is  indicated  that  perhaps  greater  headway 
can  be  made  toward  the  goals  outlined  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  if  the  segregation  of  In- 
dians is  discouraged  wherever  feasible, 
whether  It  be  in  private  life  or  In  public 
education 

Indians  take  well  to  farming,  especially  to 
the  management  of  livestock.  Under  proper 
guidance  to  nurture  their  appreciation  of 
property  rights  and  the  Importance  of  own- 
ership, Indians  have  demonstrated  their  abll- 
lt>  to  earn  an  Independent  livelihood  on  the 
farm  either  In  competition  with  one  an- 
other or  as  part  of  the  white  man  a  agri- 
cultural economy. 

One  criticism  of  the  present  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs  may  be  a  tendency  to 
treat  the  Indians  too  much  as  a  race  apart 
rather  than  to  direct  their  destiny  toward 
that  cf  an  assimilated  race. 

Our  Government  may  be  charged  with  be- 
ing negligent  in  showing  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  Indian's  needs,  but  It  cannot  be  In- 
dicted for  being  niggardly.  During  the  last 
20  years.  It  has  spent  more  than  $643,000,000 
on  the  American  Indian  and  we  are  presently 
employing  mere  than  8,000  persons  in  the 
Indian  Service.  The  latest  statistics  show 
SS?.»e9  Indians  living  in  the  United  States; 
thus,  we  find  one  Government  worker  for 
about  every  40  Indians:  1  for  every  8  Indian 
families  on  the  average  In  their  early  days 
of  savage  fighting,  It  scarcely  took  more  white 
■oldiera  with  good  rifles  to  patrol  the  Indians 
than  are  now  being  employed  In  the  Indian 
Service 

What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  not  larger 
Appropriations  necessarily,  or  more  employees 
V  ider  the  Indian  Bureau,  but  a  constructive 
•nd  continuing  program. 

As  late  as  1934  the  present  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  John  Collier,  said  at  an 
Indian  council  In  R.ipid  City.  8.  Dak.,  'The 
guardianship  maintained  by  the  United 
States  is  carried  out  under  bad  laws  which 
•re  wicked  and  stupid  and  which  make  slaves 
even  of  the  Government  employees  hired  to 
enforce  the  law."' 

Mr.  Collier's  criticism  Is  stern  and  drastic. 
UnfDrtunately,  the  progress  he  has  made  in 
the  correction  of  the  conditions  he  criticizes 
ha-  not  kept  pace  with  the  energetic  indict- 
ments he  has  leveled  at  the  Indian  Service, 
both  before  and  since  It  has  come  under  his 
control. 

An  apathetic  Congress  and  an  indifferent 
public  must  share  the  responsibility  for  this 
•nall-llke  progress,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
Ifr.  Collier  has  not  provided  •  long-term 
program  that  gives  promise  of  meeting  satis- 
factorily the  Indian's  fundamental  need  for 
an  economic  o;  educational  background  and 
experience  that  will  make  him  an  independ- 
ent, Mlf-supporting  citizen. 

It  la  my  conviction  that  any  governmental 
IniUan  policy  must  be  measured  for  its  effi- 
cacy by  the  timple  yardstick.  "Does  It  hasten 
the  day  when  the  Indian  can  become  an 
Independent  citizen  and  take  his  rightful 
place  m  our  American  economic  and  political 
•ctintles?"  Any  program  that  belpa  to  an- 
■»er  this  question  In  the  affirmative  should 
merit  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
CongrcM  and  the  country. 

Bducatlon  has  •  Yttal  role  to  pUy  In  tbe 
•tuinmcnt  of  the  goela  defined  by  Thomaa 
Jrff  raon.  We  are  making  tbe  Indian  llt- 
•rate,   but   we   axe    not   maJUng    bim   aeU* 


supporting  and  independent.  More  voca- 
tional training  for  students  of  mature  age 
is  required  and  all  Indian  education  should 
be  slanted  at  helping  the  Indian  to  Ht  him- 
self into  the  national  life,  rather  than  at  per- 
petuating for  him  a  separate  culture,  a  sep- 
arate status,  and  a  segregated  reservation  life. 

Under  careful  planning  a  forward-looking 
Indian  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  able  within  less  than  50  years 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
separate  Indian  Bureau  which  is  no  more 
necessary  than  a  bureau  to  handle  problems 
for  Italians,  French,  Irish.  Negroes,  Russians, 
or  any  other  racial  group. 

More  and  more  the  separate  States  may 
well  be  entrusted  to  assume  greater  respon- 
sibility for  Indian  health,  work,  education, 
and  vocational  guidance.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  some  time  will  have  to  supple- 
ment State  funds  with  Federal  appropria- 
tions, but  Just  as  the  general  American  { 1u- 
cational  program  is  best  developed  when  its 
direction  is  localized,  it  follows  that  too 
much  Federal  direction  of  the  Indians  des- 
tiny has,  over  the  years,  retarded  his  progre.=s. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  investigation 
which  I  have  proposed  will  help  to  shape  a 
permanent  Indian  policy  destined  to  release 
and  reenforce  the  splendid  native  character- 
istics so  abundant  In  our  first  Americans. 


Newsprint  and  the  Quislings 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Septeinber  17,  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  fcllowing  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

NEWSPRINT   AND   THE    QUISLINGS 

The  War  Production  Board  Is  considering 
a  further  cut  in  newsprint  use  of  at  least 
5  percent.  It  announced  that  the  5-percent 
cut  had  been  recommended  by  the  newspaper 
Industry  advisory  committee  meeting  in 
Washington.  This  reduction.  If  put  into 
effect,  would  result  in  slashing  American 
newspapers  15  percent  in  size  or  in  circula- 
tion or  in  a  combination  of  both  during 
1943. 

The  newsprint  mess  presents  the  same  old 
story  of  Quisling  bureaucracy  that  has  char- 
acterized the  management  of  food,  gasoline, 
fuel  oil,  and  all  the  other  civilian  commodi- 
ties since  the  New  Dealers  assumed  control 
of  our  economy.  They  divide  up  what  we 
have  because  they  do  not  believe  in  producing 
more  and  do  not  know  hov  to  produce  more 
If  they  believed  in  doing  It.  They  promote 
crises  in  order  to  And  the  excuse  for  seizing 
more  power. 

Newsprint  production  cou'.d  be  expanded  to 
meet  any  need  if  private  enterprise  were  free 
to  do  It  ard  If  the  Washington  planners  had 
net  created  a  deliberate  scarcity  of  working- 
men  by  their  sly  mismanagement  of  man- 
power. 

Limitations  placed  on  newspapers  by  the 
so-called  newsprint  shortage  are  deliberate 
blows  at  the  free  press  of  America,  which  the 
New  Dealers  know  they  must  destroy  before 
they  can  aasume  the  complete,  tyrannical 
control  over  this  country  toward  which  they 
have  been  building. 


Renegotiation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  and 
print  a  letter.  I  am  submitting  a  compre- 
hensive legal  discussion  of  the  renegotia- 
tion of  war  contracts  by  M.  F.  Cosgrove, 
of  Topeka,  Kans.,  one  of  its  leading  at- 
torneys. It  is  a  criticism  with  suggested 
remedies,  which  are  all  illuminating: 

DoRAN,  Kline,   Cosgrove, 

Jeffrey  &  Russell, 
Topeka.  Kans.,  September  15,  1943. 

Hon.    W.    P.    LAMBERTSON, 

//oT/.sc  0/  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lambertson  :  I  have  been  con- 
sulted by  clients  with  reference  to  the  rene- 
gotiation of  war  contracts  which  I  find  set 
forth  in  section  403  of  the  Sixth  Supple- 
mental National  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1942.  approved  April  28,  1942,  as  amended  by 
section  801  cf  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942.  ap- 
proved Oct(;bor  21.  1942;  section  1  of  the  Mili- 
tary Appropriation  Act,  1944,  Public  Law  108, 
Soventy-eighth  ConBre.>-s,  approved  July  1, 
1943;  and  Public  Law  149,  Seventy-eighth 
Cont,'ress.  approved  July  14.  1943. 

I  find  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  so 
enacted  by  the  Congress  which  neces-^itates 
the  adv.ce  by  a  lawyer  to  nis  client.  It  is  the 
province  of  a  lawyer,  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  law.  to  advice  his  client  what  his  rights 
are  under  the  law  and  what  procedure  he 
shall  follow  if  those  rights  have  been  in- 
fringed. This  act  of  the  Congress  has  done 
away  with  property  rights  entirely.  It  has  no 
counterpart  in  any  other  act  of  Congress  with 
which  I  am  familiar  except  those  of  the  same 
geneial  nature  parsed  in  recent  years.  I  have 
found  it  nece.'-sary  to  turn  to  the  laws  cf  Rus- 
sia to  find  anything  comparable.  If  you  will 
turn  to  the  laws  of  Russia  under  the  heading 
of  ■Property,  '  you  will  find  the  following: 

•  Private  property  In  the  sense  of  ownership 
of  the  means  cf  p.-oductlon  has  disappeared. 
The  economic  ba'^is  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  the 
socialist  system  of  economics  and  socialist 
property  in  the  me.ms  of  production,  which 
has  been  established  as  a  re^ult  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  capitalism,  private  property,  and  the 
e.xploltatlon  of  man  by  his  fellows."  (Con- 
stitution of  1936,  sec.  4.) 

The  Congress,  in  setting  up  the  machinery 
for  renegotiation  cf  contracts,  has  set  up  an- 
other bureau  with  power  to  legislate  and  to 
issue  regu.ations  and  directives  with  aU  the 
force  and  effect  of  law.  Again  turning  to  the 
law  of  Russia  under  the  heading  "Legisla- 
tion." we  find  the  fuUowing: 

"The  only  legislative  organ  Is  the  SuprS. 
But  ordinances  and  decrees  are  being  issued 
also  by  the  Presidium  of  the  SuprS  and  by  the 
CouncPC.  The  most  important  decrees  Issued 
by  the  CouncPC  are  often  signed  by  the  cen- 
tral cDmmittee  of  the  Communist  Party  as 
well,  although  that  is  not  required  by  the 
constitution.  All  these  decrees  have  prac- 
tically the  same  imp<jrtance  as  the  acta  of 
legislation,  and  may  be  counteracted  only  by 
the  SuprS  r.ctlng  on  it.?  cwn  Initiative  or  on 
the  prcitst  of  the  Attorney  General." 

I  will  new  atu-mpt  to  point  out  the  reasons 
why  I  havp  made  the  foregoing  accuaatlon* 
and  will  Migge«t  the  remedies.  I  will  quote 
•ome  pertinent  section*  in  the  law  paaeed  by 
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you  for  the   government  of  the  people   by 
whom  you  were  elected: 

"(c)  (1)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
secretary  of  a  department,  the  profits  reallBCd 
or  likely  to  be  realized  from  any  contract  with 
Buch  department,  or  from  any  subcontract 
thereunder,  whether  or  not  made  by  the  con- 
tractor, may  be  excessive,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  require  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  to  renegotiate  the 
contract  price.  When  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor holds  two  or  more  contracts  or 
subcontracts,  the  secretary,  in  his  discretion, 
may  renegotiate  to  eliminate  excessive  profits 
on  some  or  all  of  such  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts as  a  group  without  separately  renego- 
tiating the  contract  price  of  each  contract  or 
subcontract, 

"(2)  Upon  renegotiation,  the  secretary  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  eliminate  any  ex- 
cessive profits  under  such  contract  or  subcon- 
tract (1)  by  reductions  in  the  contract  price 
of  the  contract  or  subcontract,  or  by  other  re- 
vision In  Its  terms;  or  (11)  by  withholding, 
from  amounts  otherwise  due  to  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor,  any  amount  of  such  exces- 
sive profits;  or  (ill)  by  directing  a  contractor 
to  withhold  for  the  account  of  the  United 
States,  from  amounts  otherwise  due  to  the 
subcontractor,  any  amount  of  such  excessive 
profits  under  the  subcontract;  or  (Iv)  by  re- 
covery from  the  contractor  or  subcontractor, 
through  repayment,  credit,  or  suit  of  any 
amount  of  such  excessive  profits  actually  paid 
to  him;  or  (v)  by  any  combination  of  these 
methods,  as  the  secretary  deems  desir- 
able.    •     •     • 

"(4)  Upon  renegotiation  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  final  or 
other  agreements  with  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor for  the  elimination  of  excessive 
profits  and  for  the  discharge  of  any  liability 
for  excessive  profits  under  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  deems  desirable.  Such  agreements 
may  cover  such  past  and  future  period  or  pe- 
riods, may  apply  to  such  contract  or  con- 
tracts of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor,  and 
may  contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable.  Any  such  agree- 
ment shall  be  final  and  conclusive  according 
to  the  terms,  and  except  upon  a  showing  of 
fraud  or  malfeasance  or  a  willful  misrepre- 
sentation of  a  material  fact,  (1)  such  agree- 
ment shall  not  be  reopened  as  to  the  matters 
agreed  upon,  and  shall  not  be  modified  by  any 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  United 
States;  and  (11)  such  agreement  and  any  de- 
termination made  In  accordance  therewith 
shall  not  be  annulled,  mcdifled,  set  aside,  or 
disregarded  in  any  suit,  action,  or  proceed- 
ing.    •     •     • 

"(6)  This  subsection  (c)  shall  be  applicable 
to  all  contracts  and  subcontracts  hereafter 
made  and  to  all  contracts  and  subcontracts 
heretofore  made,  whether  or  not  such  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts  contain  a  renegotiation 
or  recapture  clause.      •      •      • 

"(f)  Subject  to  any  reflations  which  the 
President  may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of 
the  Interests  of  the  Government,  the  author- 
ity and  discretion  herein  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  each  Department  may  be  dele- 
gated In  whole  or  In  part  by  him  to  such  In- 
dividuals or  agencies  as  he  may  designate  In 
his  Department  or  In  any  other  Departmen 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  that  De- 
partment, and  he  may  authorize  such  Individ- 
uals or  agencies  to  make  further  delegations 
of  such  authority  and  discretion." 

I  do  not  contend,  and  no  one  will  con- 
tend, that  anyone  Is  entitled  to  profiteer  as 
a  result  of  the  war.  I  still  have  sufficient 
faith  in  my  fellow  man  to  believe  that  wben 
this  piece  of  legislation  was  eiuurted  Into  law. 
It  was  tbe  belief  and  Intent  of  all  Mem- 
ber* of  the  CongreM.  by  thu  meant,  to  check 
prcflieerlng  and  to  return  to  tbe  Treaaury 
of  the  United  State*  any  moneys  whlcb  may 
have    been   Uken   from   It   wrongfully.     U 


such  was  the  Intent,  the  results  obtained  fall 
far  short  of  producing  the  results  desired. 

Just  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  defined 
what  constitutes  Interstate  commerce  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  so  could  It  be  held  that  prac- 
tically everyone  Is  a  subcontractor  within 
the  meaning  of  the  renegotiation  of  war  con- 
tracts. Practically  everyone  In  tbe  United 
States  has  performed  some  service  or  sold 
some  material  to  a  contractor,  and  thus 
has  become  a  subcontractor  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act.  Thus  you  have  enacted 
Into  law  a  means  by  whlcb  the  powers 
vested  In  you  by  the  Constitution  have  been 
delegated  and  permitted  to  be  redelegated 
without  end  so  that  under  Its  provisions 
there  can  be  set  up  a  gestapo  with  powers 
more  far  reaching  than  these  delegated  to 
revenue  agents  to  Inquire  Into  the  profits 
of  all,  whether  such  profits  be  In  tbe  form 
of  wages,  salaries,  fees  paid,  commissions 
paid,  amounts  received  from  tbe  sale  of 
merchandise,  or  from  tbe  combination  of 
these  various  things. 

No  yardstick  Is  provided  by  you  for  tbe 
measuring  of  excessive  profits  as  you  have 
set  up  for  the  revenue  agents.  What  con- 
stitutes excessive  profits  Is  an  amount  with- 
in the  sound  discretion  of  each  member  of 
the  gestapo  thus  created  by  you.  No  right 
of  appeal  to  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion was  given  by  you.  You  did  except 
from  the  finality  of  the  decision  of  the 
gestapo  "fraud  or  malfeasance  or  a  wilful 
misrepresentation  cf  a  material  fact."  Of 
course  you  need  not  have  made  that  ex- 
ception. The  law,  if  such  a  thing  still  re- 
mains, gave  to  the  party  affected  that  right. 
The  persons  to  whom  the  act  applies  were 
defined  by  you  as  follows: 

"The  term  'subcontract'  means  (I)  any 
purchase  order  or  agreement  to  perform  all 
or  any  part  of  the  work,  or  to  make  or  furnish 
any  article,  required  for  the  performance  of 
any  other  oonti-act  or  subcontract." 

Prom  the  foregoing.  It  will  be  seen  what  I 
meant  when  I  stated  above  that  practically 
everyone  In  the  United  States  could  be  said 
to  be  a  subcontractor. 

The  term  "renegotiation"  would  ordinarily 
mean  that  two  people  would  get  together  and 
have  a  meeting  of  the  minds — In  other  words, 
reach  a  new  agreement.  You  changed  the 
meaning  of  that.  Here  Is  tbe  way  you  de- 
fined It: 

"The  terms  'renegotiate'  and  'renegotia- 
tion' include  the  refixlng  by  tbe  Secretary  of 
tbe  Department  of  the  contract  price." 

This  means  that  the  Secretary  of  tbe  De- 
partment can  go  back  and  refix  the  price  that 
anyone  has  received  for  any  article  furnished 
or  required  for  the  performance  of  any  con- 
tract or  subcontract  or  for  any  service  ren- 
dered for  that  purpose. 

You  have  failed  to  fix  a  yardstick  by  reason 
of  the  definition  which  you  have  given  to 
the  term  "excessive  profits."  Yotir  defini- 
tion Is  as  follows: 

"Tbe  term  'excessive  profits'  means  any 
amount  of  a  contract  or  subcontract  price 
which  la  found  as  a  result  of  renegotiation 
to  represent  excessive  profits." 

Since  renegotiation  means  refixlng  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Department  and  since  tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Department  can  delegate 
and  redelegate  hii  authority,  tbla  means  re- 
fixlng without  rule  or  regulation  tbe  price 
received  for  all  service*  performed,  for  all 
work  done,  or  tbe  price  received  for  any 
article  required  for  tbe  performance  of  any 
contract  or  subcontract. 


Ordinarily,  a  piece  of  legislation  wblcb  U 
bsd  may  be  remedied  by  an  amendment  here 
and  there,  Tbe  plan  for  rencfotlatlon  whlcb 
you  have  flven  to  your  eountry  is  not  sua- 
cepttble  to  amendment.    There  it  only  one 


thing  to  do,  and  that  Is  to  repeal  it  and 
start  over  again.  And  In  the  consideration 
of  new  legislation  on  this  subject,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  create  another  bureau  aa  you 
have  attempted  to  do.  It  abould  "be  handled 
in  Its  entirety  by  tbe  Treasury  Department, 
which  already  has  competent  employees 
entirely  capable  of  handling  tbe  matter  in 
conjunction  with  the  collection  of  Income 
taxes.  An  adequate  provision  has  heretofore 
been  made  for  review  by  tbe  courts  of  all 
decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

An  Identical  letter  to  this  la  being  writ- 
ten to  each  Member  of  Congresa  from  Kan- 
sas.   Most   of   you    attended   a   meeting   of 
catUemen  recently  held  in  Kansas  City.    Tbe 
things  wblcb  were  said  by  tbe  livestock  men 
from  the  stage  of  the  Music  Hall  on  that 
day  were  mild  in  comparison  to  what  was 
being  said  by  the  men  attending  that  meet- 
ing.    I  was  there  as  a  livestock  producer,     I 
sat  through  tbe  entire  meeting  and  visited 
with  many  of  tbem  during  the  noon  hour 
and  in  the  evening.    I  am  deadly  In  earnest 
in  what  I  have  said  to  you  In  this  letter.     If 
you  want  to   preserve   tbe  form  of  govern- 
ment wblcb  we  once  enjoyed,   if  you  want 
to  prevent  a  revolution  In  this  country.  Con- 
gress must  not  only  cease  the  establishment 
of  additional  bureatis,  but  must  abolish  a 
great  majority  of   the   bureaus  which   have 
been  established  and  must  discontinue  tbe 
Russian  practice  of  attempting  to  govern  by 
executive  order,  directives,  and  regulations. 
You  have  already  departed  so  far  from  the 
traditional  path  of  legislators  that  property 
rights  in  this  country  have  now  scarcely  more 
meaning  than  they  have  in  Russia,  aa  de- 
fined by  the  Russian  law  wblcb  I  have  quoted 
herein.     I  know  that  I  speak  the  will  of  tbe 
majority  of  the  people  of  tbe  United  States, 
should  all  of  the  people  make  a  careftil  study 
of  the  subject  matter  of  legislation  which  we 
have  here  had  imder  consideration,  when  X 
say  that  it  is  your  solemn  duty  to  at  once  re- 
peal all  statutes  and  parts  of  statutes  per- 
taining   to   tbe   renegotiation   of    war   con- 
tracts,    and,     In     the     drafting     of     new 
legislation  to  cover  this  subject,  to  consult 
with  and  be  governed  by  men  who  are  familiar 
with  war  contracts  from  a  practical  stand- 
point and  not  with  crackpot  theorists  who  are 
working  to  overthrow  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  F.  COSGROVS. 


A  Lesson  m  Ariklunetic  in  CoBBectiMi 
With  the  Purchase  of  Bonds  To  Back 
the  Attack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  eOUTB  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 

Monday,  September  20,  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rnc- 
OBO,  I  am  inserting  a  very  interesting  and 
timely  poem  written  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mr.  Thomas  H.  Williamson. 
Aiken,  S.  C.  which  I  am  nire  will  prove 
to  be  Interesting  reading  not  oQljr  to 
Congressmen,  but  the  many  readers  of 
tbe  C<Mi«aasioiiAi.  RcooaB. 

With  tbe  real  answer  giveo  in  tMs 
example  in  arithmeUc.  it  should  b?  very 
encouraging  to  all  of  us  in  buying  bon^ 
to  tbe  limit. 
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The  poem  follows: 
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A     LTSSON     IN     ARITHMETIC 

Arithmetic  will  do  the  trick. 
Buy  a  bond  and  do  It  qu-.ck; 
Buy  and  buy.  and  what  )'0u  lend, 
By  and  by — goodbye  Berlin. 

Thirteen  dollars  twenty  dimes, 
Multiplied  a  billion  times; 
Add  those  figures  at  the  end. 
And  It  will  divide  Berlin. 

Cancel  zero's  from  the  world. 
Then  Old  Glory  can  be  furled; 
Subtract    the   Axis,  square   the   rest. 
Then  your  taxes  will  be  less 

— Thomas  H    WHlMmion, 


Address  by  Senator  O'Daniel  at  Natiooal 
Food  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  V/.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  21  (Iccjlslathe  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15  >.  1943 

Mr.  O'DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  afk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
entitled  "What  America  Needs  Most  Is 
a  House  Cleaning  in  Washington, "  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  National  Food  Con- 
ference at  Chicago.  111.,  on  September 
16.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUoRs: 

WHAT  AMERICA   NtEDS    MOST   IS   A   HOUSE-CLEAN- 
INC    IN    WASHINGTON 

I  appreciate  the  Invitation  to  attend  this 
food  conference  here  in  Chicago  brcause  it 
fives  me  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  this 
spiendld  group  of  citizens  who  are  here  from 
all  over  the  Nation,  also  by  radio  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  good  people  of  America.  I  am 
DO  pollUctan.  but  Instead  I  am  just  an  ordi- 
nary common  citizen  who  has  rubbed  shoul- 
ders with  tbe  rank  and  file  of  thouaauds  of 
other  common  citizens  for  many  years,  until 
the  good  people  of  Texas  became  sick  and 
tlrtd  of  the  way  the  pus.  yfootlng  professional 
politicians  had  bungled  the  affairs  of  the 
State  and  neglected  the  rights  of  the  people, 
so  they  picked  me  out  cf  the  ranks  and  elected 
me  Governor  of  Texas  for  two  terms,  and  then 
tent  me  to  Washington  aa  their  United  States 
Senator.  During  my  2  years  In  Washington 
I  have  discovered  that  the  gang  of  profes- 
sional politicians  in  my  home  State  of  Texas 
were  pikers  compared  with  that  gang  of  pro- 
fe^lonal  politicians  at  Washington  who 
constitute  the  dynasty  club  which  has  taken 
over  the  affairs  of  this  Nation  and  is  operat- 
ing the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
personal  benefit  of  themselvea.  their  relatives, 
and  cohorts,  and  with  practically  no  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  welfare  of  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  our  good  people  throughout 
this  Nation.  During  the  recess  of  Congress 
I  have  been  staying  on  my  little  ranch,  near 
Aledo.  in  Parker  County.  Texas,  and  from 
the  front  room  of  that  little  ranch  house 
•way  out  m  the  wide  open  spaces,  1  broad- 
cast a  report  to  the  people  of  Texas  concern- 
ing what  I  had  found  out  In  Washington. 
In  thoae  t>roadcasta  I  simply  told  the  plain. 


unvarnished  truth  about  what  is  being  done 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation  by  that  gang  of 
bungling  bureaucrats  In  Washington.  Of 
course,  time  on  this  radio  will  not  permit  me 
to  tell  you  the  whole  story  today,  but  if  any 
of  you  folks  now  listening  'vould  like  to  have 
the  full  story  of  what  I  repoiLed  to  my  peuple 
In  Texas.  Just  drop  me  a  card  cr  letter  and  1 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of  those  bread- 
cans.  Address  your  card  or  letter  to  Senator 
W    Lee  O  Daniel,  Wat^hington,  D    C. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  does  a  great  deal  of  gvod  tc  criticize  the 
bungling  bureaucrats  In  Wa.'-,h!n<;tcn.  and 
complain  of  the  demcraliz:nq  conditions  on 
the  home  front  which  have  be?n  caused  by 
their  twisted  thinking  and  crackpot  edicts 
unless  at  tl:e  same  titrie  I  can  otier  £\'.L'?e?- 
tion.«  that  v. ill  remedy  the  sitinticn  There- 
fore, in  the  copies  of  b"Kidc,ists  wli-ch  I 
will  mail  to  you.  you  will  find  13  su  g^s.icns 
which  I  have  m<ide  for  your  con?:derftlion. 
I  say  they  are  for  yjur  con.s. deration  fce- 
caus?  I  am  o!d-f.  shioncd  enc;i>;h  to  still  be- 
lieve whole-heartedly  In  oi;r  AiTiciican  fiirm 
of  democracy,  and  In  cur  Constitution,  and 
I  believe  that  wh^-n  our  wise  forefathers 
wrote  thit  Constituticn  of  the  United  States 
they  had  in  mind  that  the  people  ni  this 
Nation  sl^ould  be  the  masters,  and  the  pub- 
lic officials  should  be  the  servants.  Exactly 
the  opposite  condition  prevails  now  and  vcur 
public  cfBc  als  in  Washins^ton  are  the  iras- 
tcvs.  and  the  people  are  tiie  servants.  E:^ch 
and  evc-y  one  of  you  must  m:i':e  appi.ca- 
tiju  to.  and  get  a  pcrir.it  Irom.  s(:;ino  bureau- 
crat in  Washington  before  yen  can  p'.ant, 
harvest,  or  sell  your  crops,  or  b.f  );e  ycu  can 
buy  the  feed  frr  your  famiiy  s  n.eal,  or  be- 
fore you  can  make  a  dress,  buy  a  suit  of 
clolhes,  kill  your  own  turkey  Icr  your  ovvii 
use.  or  get  a  new  diaper  for  the  baby.  Thr.c- 
fore.  these  15  suggestions  for  correcting  these 
deplorable  conditions  are  for  yjur  cor.sid'r- 
aticn.  and  I  as  your  servant,  am  rc.idy  to 
respor.d  to  your  wishes  after  you  base  con- 
S-dered  them  After  readins;  the  25.CO0  let- 
ters which  poured  in  to  me  from  ptcple  who 
heard  those  broadcasts,  and  which  repre- 
sented a  cross-section  of  public  opinion 
from  people  in  almost  every  walk  of  life.  I 
have  reached  the  very  definite  conclusion 
that  there  Is  no  division  In  the  minds  of  cur 
people  Insofar  as  problems  of  winning  the 
war  are  concerned.  The  American  people 
are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  nec?sbary 
to  see  that  this  war  is  fought  to  a  successful 
conclusion  and  terminated  by  the  uncor.di- 
tlonal  surrender  c*  the  Axis  Powers.  Let  me 
add  that  the  saute  determination  prevails 
practically  100  percent  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  never  before  In  our 
history  has  a  President  had  more  unanimous 
support  cf  the  Congress  than  our  present 
Chief  E.cecutlve  has  had  in  all  maners  es- 
sential to  the  war  effort.  The  people  cf 
America  are  satisfied  with  the  way  the  gen- 
erals are  running  the  war,  and.  thank  God. 
the  war  is  being  run  by  the  generals,  and 
not  by  the  bungling  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington. 

This  war  Is  a  terrible  thing  and  has  reached 
Into  almost  every  home  in  America  and 
touched  the  tenderest  heartstrings  which 
bind  our  homes  together,  and  while  my  pro- 
found sympathy  goes  to  each  aching  heart, 
my  eyes  cannot  be  blinded,  my  ears  deafened, 
nor  my  voice  silenced  regarding  the  attempt 
that  is  being  made  by  the  dynasty  in  Wash- 
ington to  use  this  war  emergency  as  a  means 
of  destroying  our  true  and  tried  Americpii 
system  cf  representative  democracy  and  .srb- 
stituting  in  its  place,  communism,  socialism. 
or  some  other  form  of  foreign  "ism."  which 
means  dictatorship  in  America.  The  people 
of  America  are  tremendously  concerned 
about  cur  domestic  affairs.  The  people  cf 
America  are  concerned  because  they  know 
that  during  the  past  10  years  the  glad  hard 


of  welcome  has  been  held  out  in  Washington 
for  the  Ccmmunlsts  and  fellow  travelers 
and  those  theorists  and  star-gazers  who  would 
rr.e.ke  AmrriLa  over  according  to  the  Euio- 
pean  p;,ttcrii  The  people  of  America  reaiize 
that  the  chief  troubles  which  we  face  today 
did  not  originate  with  the  war,  but  that  they 
had  their  origin  during  the  past  10  years — 
during  peacetime.  For  10  years  the  prevail- 
Ino  philosophy  of  government  in  the  United 
States  has  been  that  we  can  have  more  by 
p:)cluci!:g  less.  It  has  been  a  philosophy 
1  r.'dica'ed  on  the  idea  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  Government  to  siipport  the  people,  and 
net  the  function  of  the  people  to  suppcrt 
the  Government  ,  It  hits  been  a  philoE.,phy 
which  has  offered  a  reward  for  indolence  and 
has  placed  a  bacl"e  of  honor  on  shiftle.ssnrss. 
It  htis  bem  the  rhilo.sor;hy  which  has  led  the 
people  to  believe  that  they  were  serving  their 
own  perscnal  welfare  ard  the  vvellare  cf  the 
country  when  they  Kpent  every  dollar  they 
made.  I'  has  been  a  philc:5c?phy  that  has 
pointed  the  finger  of  sc.rn  at  those  who  bt- 
lievrd  it  was  a  responsibility  of  every  citizen 
to  save  a  part  of  that  v;hich  he  made.  It 
has  been  a  philo;ophy  which  classified  the 
man  Alio  had  a  b:ink  account  as  an  economic 
royalist  and  the  man  who  w.is  livir.g  off  of 
public  charily  as  the  Nation's  No    1  cit.zen. 

These  philo.scphers  and  theorists  who  want 
to  do  away  with  our  American  sy:;tem  of 
democracy,  individual  init  alive,  and  our  s;  s- 
tem  of  private  enterprise  in  this  country; 
the  e  people  who  want  the  Government  to 
take  over  and  operate  all  l.n:-s  of  busint.st-: 
these  people  v. ho  went  to  use  the  war  as  an 
excuse  to  try  cut  th'^ir  pet  soc.a".i.-,tic  philoso- 
phies on  the  people  cf  this  Nation,  have 
cau«ied  the  prrat  rank  and  file  of  our  people 
to  realize  that  unlets  something  Is  done  In 
the  near  future  to  step  th.s  communistic 
movement  and  pet  bad:  to  cur  old-fashioned 
system  of  Amer.c.m  democracy,  we  may  find 
to  our  sorrow  that  while  our  brave  sons  are 
figlrLinjr.  bleidiiu:.  and  dying  on  foreign  bat- 
tlefields to  destroy  dictatorship  abroad,  that 
dictatorship  has  been  e.-tablishcd  right  here 
at  home.  Duimg  the  time  I  have  been  away 
frcru  Wa.shingtcn  I  have  talked  with  farm- 
ers, dairymen,  and  cattle  raisers  thrcuq:hout 
the  United  States,  and  every  day  dairymen 
in  this  country  arc  beino:  forced  to  sell  their 
herds,  and  the  rca.scn  they  are  being  forced 
to  .sell  their  heid.s  comes  primarily  from  two 
causes  One  is  a  shortage  of  labor  wh.ch 
ha.s  been  created  largely  by  governmental 
blundering,  and  the  other  is  the  fact  that 
the  O.  P  A  lias  fixed  the  price  of  milk,  but 
has  not  at  the  same  time  fixed  the  price  of 
all  the  conunodities  that  go  into  the  pro- 
duction cf  milk.  Labor  which  the  dairy- 
men must  pay  costs  him  twice  what  It  did 
a  year  ago  and  the  feed  which  he  uses  has, 
in  many  ca.ses,  gone  up  50  or  60  percent. 
Tlirse  bureaucratic  bunglers  In  the  face  of 
a  .serious  transportation  shortage  in  this 
country  have  tried  to  work  out  schemes  to 
ship  cottonseed  meal  from  Texas  up  here 
to  Illinois  to  feed  the  Illinois  cows,  then  ship 
soybean  m.eal  down  to  Texas  to  feed  the 
Texas  cows  These  bunglers  destroy  the 
source  of  production  of  milk  and  then  offer 
the  Am'-rican  people  us  a  remedy,  the  ra- 
tioning of  condensed  milk.  With  more  live- 
stock on  the  ranges  of  America  than  there 
has  ever  been  before.  Government  edicts 
have  prevented  It  from  getting  Into  meat 
markets  where  people  can  buy  it,  and  many 
cf  cur  hoiie.t  working  people  are  going  hun- 
g:-y  for  meat  in  a  land  of  over-populated 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  Thus  O.  P  A 
proves  its  uselessnets  and  its  own  actions 
bear  testimony  that  it  should  be  abolished 
immediately 

There  are  many  di':«:urbing  factors  which 
arc  causing  our  trouble  on  the  home  front 
toe^ay.  but  tv.o  of  these  factors  .stand  cut 
premlnently.    One  is  the  way  our  labor  ccu- 
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dltlons  have  been  bungled  by  the  professional 
politicians  who  have  petted  and  pampered 
the  labor  leader  racketeers  of  this  Nation.  In 
hopes  of  getting  their  financial  support  In 
their  campaigns  for  reelection.  This  un- 
sound labor  policy  has  created  a  manpower 
shortage  which  is  threatening  our  whole 
domestic  economy,  and  Is  eerlously  Impeding 
our  war  effort.  The  other  factor  Is  the  dis- 
graceful bungling  of  our  whole  agricultural 
problem,  which  has  brought  on  a  serious  food 
shortage  In  this  Nation,  and  threatens  to 
become  dangerously  worse,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  impeding  our  war  effort.  In  dis- 
cussing these  labor  conditions,  I  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  am  a  true  and 
sincere  friend  of  the  laboring  people  of  this 
Nation.  I  am  the  son  oi  hard-working  par- 
ents, and  I  have  performed  hard  manual 
labor  much  of  my  life.  I  am  strongly  In 
favor  of  organized  labor.  I  believe  In  unions 
and  in  their  right  to  organize,  and  to  bargain 
collectively,  and  In  their  right  to  strike  and 
picket  peacefully  In  peacetime.  My  fight 
Is  not  against  the  honest  working  people,  but 
It  is  against  the  designing  labor  leader  rack- 
eteers who  work  not,  but  live  in  luxury  from 
the  exorbitant  fees  they  extract  from  the 
pockets  of  the  honest  hard-working  people, 
and  In  their  unholy  alliance  with  the  un- 
scrupulous professional  politicians  who  wcrk 
hand-m-glove  with  them.  This  detestable 
combination  determined  In  Washington  that 
this  war  should  be  fought  on  a  basis  of  the 
40-hour-workweek.  with  penalty  for  over- 
time, which  has  resulted  in  war  plants  of 
this  Nation  being  operated  with  three  shifts 
Instead  of  two. 

It   means   that   during   this  period  of  no 
unemployment  we  are  operating  under  the 
same  law  that  was  enacted  several  years  ago 
to  help  correct  a  serious  unemployment  situ- 
ation and  that  in  mcst  cases  three  men  are 
working  at  Jobs  which  could  better  be  done 
by  two  men.     Honest,  patriotic  working  peo- 
ple who  would  like  to  work  longer  hours  per 
week  during  this  war  crisis,  and  thus  help 
to  hasten  the  end  of  this  horrible  war  and 
at  the  same  time  make  more  money  to  lay 
aside  for  that  rainy  day  which  is  sure  to  come 
after  the  war,  are  prevented  from  doing  so 
because  their  racketeering  labor  leaders  prefer 
to  keep   three  men  on  every  two-man  Job 
because  It  means  three  fees  paid  In  to  them 
instead  cf  two.  and  that  means  more  money 
which  they  may  contribute  to  help  reelect 
the   professional   politicians   who   make  the 
laws    that    permit    this    disgraceful    racket. 
Well-informed  people  know  that  there  would 
be  no  manpower  shortage  In  this  Nation  If 
all  restrictions  were  removed  and  our  honest, 
patriotic  men  and  women  were  permitted  to 
work  as  many  hours  as  they  desire,  to  help 
build  the  Implements  of  war  that  their  brave 
sons  on  far-flung  battlefields  need   to  fight 
this  war.     The  manpower  shortage  has  been 
created  by  the  bungling  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington.    It  could  be  corrected  overnight  If 
you  had  enough  men  In  the*  right  positions 
In    Washington    who    wanted    to    correct    it. 
Right  liere  let  me  say  for  the  benefit  of  our 
radio  listeners  that  radio  time  for  my  full 
speech  was  not  available,  but  if  any  of  you 
folks  in  radloland  desire  a  copy  of  my  full 
speech  I  will  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  if  you 
will  drop  me  a  card  or  letter  addressed  to 
Senator  W.  Lee  O'Danikl.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Now  to  the  foe)d  shortage,  which  has  also  been 
created  by  the  bungling  bureaucrats  In  Wash- 
ington.    Due  to  the  fact  that  the  farms  of 
this  Nation  have  been  absolutely  stripped  of 
labor  to  put  in  our  war  plants,  due  to  the 
bungling  of  the  O.  P  A.  and  other  governmen- 
tal   agencies,    this    Nation    faces    the    grave 
danger  of  a  serious  food  shortage.     But."  my 
friends,  this  again  is  not  something  that  has 
happened  since  the  war  started;  if  you  will 
refer  to  the  record,  you  will  and  that  there 


were  only  1  or  2  years  during  the  past  10  years 
when  we  did  not  import  more  food  In  Amer- 
ica than  we  exported.  The  policy  of  this 
Government  to  limit  production  and  to  regi- 
ment every  activity  of  agriculture  had.  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war.  reduced  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  operation  of  agriculture  to  a 
very  low  level. 

Another  thing.  If  during  the  last  10  or  15 
years  we  had  set  up  In  this  country  a  system 
that  was  fair  and  equitable  to  agriculture,  we 
would  net  have  started  this  war  with  agri- 
culture In  the  Impcvertshcl  condition  which 
it  Is  in  today.    I  do  not  have  time  to  go  Into 
a  detailed  discussion  of  this  matter,  but  one 
thing  is  very  obvious  and  all  of  the  figures 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Government 
itself  reflect  this  fact;  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram which  we  have  had  In  effect  In  America 
during  the  past  10  years  has  been  an  absolute 
failure.    The  nonagrlcultural  classes  in  this 
country  are   today  earning  $3   where  those 
employed  in  the  field  of  agriculture  are  earn- 
ing    only    fl.      The     averege     earnings     of 
the  farmer  during  the  past  10  years  have  been  . 
less  than  they  ever  were  In  a  similar  10-year 
period  during  the  past  30  years,  even  after 
you  incluCtd  all  of  the  Government  checks 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  farmers  through- 
out this  Nation  for  not  raising  food  and  for 
not  growing  livestock.     You  find  that  these 
checks   received   for  what   they  did   not  do. 
plus  the  checks  received  for  what  they  did, 
when  totaled,  would  not  represent  a  living 
wage  for  agriculture.    And  ftirthermore  ycu 
find  that  the  average  earning  of  agriculture 
during  this  lO-year  period  has  not  been  raised 
over  what  It  was  during  the  previotia  lO-year 
period.    My  belief  is  that  Use  plan  generally 
referred  to  as  the  domestic  allotment   plan 
which  gives  to  American  agriculture  a  prior- 
ity  to   the   American    market,    at   American 
prices,    win    accomplish    two    things;    First, 
give  to  agricultural  classes  a  fair  break  with 
the  nonagrlcultural  classes;  and,  second,  ac- 
complish   the  purpose  without   regimenting 
the  farmers  into  a  socialistic  society.    I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  thinking  person  who 
knows  America,  who  does  not  realize  that  we 
are  capable  in  America  of  producing  enough 
food,  not  only  to  feed  all  of  our  people,  but 
probably  enough  to  feed  the  world,   but  it 
cannot  be  done  under  the  directions  of  these 
biuigUng  btireaucrats  who  are  trying  to  solve 
the   problems  of  agriculture  sitting   behind 
mahogany  desks  in  the  big  office  buildings  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.    Please  bear  in 
mind  that  this  labor  policy  and  this  agri- 
cultural policy  which  I  am  discussing  were 
not  adopted  after  we  got  into  war.     These 
policies  were  adopted  about  10  years  ago  dur- 
ing peacetime,  so   let  nolxxly  say  they  are 
war  measures.     The  trouble  with  our  Gov- 
ernment today  is  that  prior  to  the  time  we 
entered  the  war  we  had  built  up  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  composed  of  a  vast  btueau- 
cratlc  system;  prior  to  the  time  we  entered 
the  war  we  had  discarded  government  as  set 
up  under  the  Constitution  with  three  sep- 
arate deparunents:  the  legislative,  the  exec- 
utive, and  the  Judicial.     And  since  we  entered 
the  war  all  of  the  fellow  travelers  who  had 
already  located  themselves  in  key  positions 
in  Washington,  are  using  the  war  emergency 
as  a  means  to  further  regiment,  control,  and 
dictate  to  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

Now,  my  friends,  these  things  that  I  have 
mentioned  as  problems  peculiar  to  agricul- 
ture are.  after  all.  only  typical  of  the  situa- 
tion which  faces  American  business  through- 
out this  Nation,  and  iX  there  is  one  thought 
which  I  should  like  to  leave  with  those  who 
are  listening  to  me.  above  every  other 
thought.  It  18  this:  You  cannot  solve  the 
problems  of  agriculture^  or  the  problems  of 
any  other  one  Industry,  alone — the  trouble 
which  we  face  in  this  Nation  today  Is  too 
general.    We  are  going  to  have  to  solve  the 


problems  of  all  Industry   and   the   way  w« 
are  going  to  have  to  solve  them  is  by  elect- 
ing  men   to   the  United  States  Senate   and 
men   to  the  Hcuse   of   Representatives   who 
will  reestablish  the  dignity  of  the  legislative 
department  of  this  Government;    men  who 
will  cease  to  be  the  craven  slaves  to  do  what 
they  are  told  to  do  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  government  and  by  the  bureaucratic 
bosses.     The     Constitution    of    the    United 
StJktes  is  the  foundation  upon  which  we  have 
built  our  whole  system  of  free  enterprise  In 
America.     It  Is  the  system  which  has  at  all 
times  maintained  an  open  road  down  which 
the  youth  cf  this  country  could  travel  with 
the    knowledge    that    thrctigh    perseverance 
and  effort  success  could  be  achieved.    It  la 
this    system    of    constitutional    government 
that  has  formed  the  mainspring  of  Ameri- 
can business.     It  is  this  which   has  caused 
Indlv  dual  citizens  to  go  out  and  flpht  battles 
of  life  and  to  build  American  Industry  on  the 
gigantic  basis  upon  which  It  baa  been  built. 
The  biggest  trouble  which  we  face  in  Wash- 
ington today  Is  that  all  questions  are  decided 
with  an  eye  set  on  the  election  In  1944,  In 
order  to  satisfy  the  blocks  of  votes  which  the 
politicians  In  Washington  who  have  headed 
this  Government  for  the  past  10  years,  be- 
lieve it  Is  necessary  to  satisfy.     You  know  and 
I  know  that  so  far  as  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  government  is  concerned  and  so  far 
as  the  bureaus  set  up  in  Washington  are  con- 
cerned r.nd  so  far  as  many  Ifembera  of  Con- 
gress are  concerned,  before  you  proceed  with 
any  plan  it  must  t)e  O.  K.'d  by  the  "fellow 
travelers"  in  the  big  bureau*  and  by  the  lead- 
ers of  organized  labor  who  have  sotight  to  use 
the  war  to  set  up  a  dictatorship  of  labor  over 
business  in  America. 

One  thing  we  must  realize  If  we  expect  to 
maintain    free    government   la   that   a   free 
demccratlc  system  of  government  cannot  be 
maintained  when  all  of  the  decisions  are  made 
in  Washington  and  when  all  of  tbe  power 
of  government  Is  vested  In  a  strong  oentxal- 
ized  bunch  of  boards  and  bureaus  and  moat 
of  these  boards  and  bureaus  irealded  over  by 
those  who  have  distinct  communistic  lean- 
ings.    True  democracy,  as  provided  for  In  the 
Constitution   of   the    United   SUtea.  means 
most  definitely  the  rule  of  the  people;  it  does 
•not    mean    a    rule    by    blocs,    classes,    and 
groups.    You  simply  cannot  have  democracy 
and  dictatorship  at  the  same  time.    If  there 
is  any  right  on  earth  that  is  fundamenUl 
and  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  the  right  to  work.    When  labor- 
ing people  of  this  Nation  are  forced  to  pay 
$25.  150.  or  $100.  for  their  Ood-glven  right 
to  work,  freedom  and  liberty  in  this  land  of 
the  free  are  only  empty,  meaningless  words. 
That  condition  In  Indtatrles  here  In  America 
financed   by   taxpayers    money,   now   exists 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  approval  of  yotir  own 
Federal   Government.     So   I  say   it   is  high 
time    that    we    take    off    our    rose-colored 
glasses,  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  proceed  to 
the  task  of  a  general  house  cleaning  in  Wash- 
ington.   Right  now  while  we  are  engaged  In 
this  horrible  war.  our  American  aoldlers  who 
worked  in  New  Jersey  canneries  during  the 
tomato  canning  crisis,  had  money  taken  out 
of  their  pay  envelopes  to  pay  for  their  right 
to  work,  according  to  recent  news  dl^Mtches. 
That,  my  friends,  is  an  indication  of  what 
otir  brave  soldiers  may  expect  after  they  re- 
turn from  winning  this  war  and  try  to  get 
JoJas  here  In  America.    Yes,  I  say  It  U  hlgb 
time  that  we  who  are  left  at  home  conduct  a 
thorotigh  house  cleaning  In  Washington  while 
cur  sons  are  cleaning  house  In  other  parte  of 
the  world.    The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  £hould  be  so  amended  as  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  our  citizens  either  to  join 
labor  unions  or  to  stay  ou;  of  labor  unions. 
And  this  constitutional  amendment  should 
provide  that  no  employer  in  America  would 
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b*  allowed  to  enter  Into  any  contract  which 
would  either  require  or  prevent  a  man  from 
belonging  to  a  labor  union  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  rls;ht  to  hold  a  }ob.  It  jaust  be  obvious 
to  all  thinking  people  that  If  the  time  ever 
comes  In  this  country  when  the  mass  of  our 
people  cannot  ho!d  Jobs  unless  they  belong 
to  labor  unions,  then  you  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  bosses  of  organized  labor  more 
power  than  the  Government  itself  has.  be- 
cause the  right  to  work  means  the  right  to 
live.  If  we  expect  to  continue  democratic 
government  In  this  country,  then  the  three 
departments  of  government — the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial — must  function  as  in- 
dependent departments  of  government  as 
provided  in  the  Constitutlcn. 

The  p.)wer  of  the  executive  department  of 
government    to   control    the    legislative    de- 
partment of  government  through  patronage 
mtist  be  broken      The  Constitution  of  the 
United  Spates  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
prevent  any  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  of  the  Senate  from  being  ap- 
pointed to  any  Federal  Job  by  the  President 
during  such  Member's  term  of  office  or  for 
6   years   after   he   leaves   office.     When   ycu 
consider    the   enormous   public   debt   which 
we  have  built  up  In  this  country.  It  Is  ob- 
vious to  every  thinking  man  that  taxes  in 
this  country  upoi    all  lines  of  bu-slness  and 
Individuals   must   not  only  be   high   during 
the  remainder  of  this  war,   but  they   must 
remain  high  for  a  long  period  after  the  war. 
Private    business   simply    cannot    pay    from 
40  to  80  percent  of  Its  earnings  In  taxes  and 
Rt  the  ssme  time  compete  with  Government- 
owned  business  which  Is  tax  free.     We  face 
a   very   different    situation    now   from   that 
which  we  faced  in  the  paat.  before  we  In- 
curred this  enormous  public  debt,  and  estab- 
lished   this    unprecedented    high    tax    rate. 
If  we  expect  to  pay  this  debt,  if  we  expect 
^t«  maintain  free  enterprise,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment should  go  out  of  business  in  com- 
petition with   Its  taxpayers.     The  idea  that 
the  Government  must  go  Into  the  railroad 
business  in  order  to  regulate  the  railroads, 
or  the  Idea   that   the  Government  must  go 
Into  the  public-utUlty  business  in  order  that 
it  may  have  a  jrardstick  to  enable  it  to  regu- 
late the  public-utility  bvisiness.  Is  absolutely 
unsound  from  every  standpoint.     But  If  we 
allow  the^e  fellow  travelers  and  communistic 
theorists  In  Washington  to  have  their  way, 
they  are  going  to  use  the  high  tax  rate  as  a 
means    of    subsidizing    Government-owned 
business  and  they  are  going  to  drive  private 
business,  not  only  the  railroads  and  the  pub- 
lic utilities,  but  every  other  line  of  endeavor, 
completely  out  of  the  field  of  business.    Be 
not    misled       TTiese    things    are    definitely 
planned  for  the  future.    I  have  already  made 
reference   to    the   vast    public   debt   we   are 
accumulating  and  the  absolute  necessity  for 
the   conUnuation   of   high    tax   rates.    It   Is 
inevitable  that  in  the  future  taxes  on  indi- 
viduals must   remain   high   and   that   taxes 
en  corporations  must  remain  high,  but  I  want 
to    make    this    most    emphatic    statement: 
Taxes  should  be  levied  with  equity  and  fair- 
ness   and    taxes   should    be    levied    for    the 
purpose   of    raising   revenue   to   operate   the 
Government  and  they  should  not  be  levied 
for   the    purpose   of   changing   our   form    of 
government     Great  aggregations  of  wealth  as 
represented   by  our  corporations  should   be 
required  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes,  but 
we  should  realize  that  the  American  people 
have   used   the  corporation   as  a   vehicle   to 
bring  together  necessary  capital  from  both 
large   and  small   investors  to  provide   mass 
product iun  and  thereby  provide  cheap  prices 
on  manufactured  goods,  and  a  high  standard 
of  liv!i-g.  and  we  should  not  let  tl^e  fellow 
travrlers  and  Socialists  In  Washington   tax 
ccrporationa   out   oX   existence   for    the   ex- 


press  purpose   of   substituting   Government 
ownership  for  corporation  ownership. 

Now,  then,  let  me  come  to  the  final  matter 
which  I  want  to  talk  about  today.  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  some  of  the  things  which 
I  think  It  is  imperative  we  have  done  In  this 
country  if  we  are  to  preserve  cur  American 
way  of  life.  Now  let  me  tell  you  how  I  think 
we  can  accomplish  this:  and  let  me  tell  you. 
furthermore,  that  I  think  it  i.s  the  only  way 
we  can  accomplish  it.  We  have  got  to  elect 
to  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the  H„U3e 
of  Representatives  men  who  believe  sincerely 
In  our  American  form  of  government  and  our 
system  of  free  enterprise;  men  who  will  have 
the  courage  to  fight  to  maintain  this  system: 
and  then  after  we  have  done  this,  we  mu.-l 
not  let  them  stay  In  Washington  too  iorg. 
because  I  will  tell  yoU  now  that  when  a  man 
stays  in  the  atmosphere  of  Washington  too 
long,  he  forgets  that  he  is  the  servant  of  the 
people,  and  he  adopts  the  attitude  that  he  is 
the  master  of  the  people.  The  first  thing  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  Is  to  try  to  elect  In  our 
next  election  Just  as  many  good,  responsible 
men  as  we  can  to  membership  in  the  Hciibe 
of  Representatives  and  In  the  United  States 
Senate.  Then,  the  next  thing  we  ought  to 
do  Is  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  hereafter  no 
Member  of  Congress  could  serve  for  a  period 
of  more  than  6  years.  When  a  man  has  been 
In  Washington  6  years,  the  welfare  of  the 
people  will  be  better  served  If  he  goes  back 
l"ome.  And  In  this  same  amendment.  I 
wou'.d  provide  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Vice  President  could 
serve  only  6  years.  We  have  130,000,000 
people  in  the  United  States.  If.  out  of  that 
number,  we  cartnot  select  new  men  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  fill  the  President's  office  at  least 
once  every  6  years,  then  we  should  simply 
admit  that  we  are  not  capable  of  operating  a 
democratic  government,  I  would  provide  In 
that  same  amendment  that  one-third  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  elected 
every  2  years  the  same  as  Senators  are  now- 
elected,  but  when  the  6-year  period  was  up, 
I  would  send  these  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators back  home  and  let  them  try  to  live  and 
to  make  a  living  under  the  laws  they  had 
passed.  Now.  folks,  we  can  get  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
adopted  if  the  people  want  it.  and  ycu  can  do 
It  In  one  of  two  ways:  Ycu  can  do  it  by  elect- 
ing men  to  Congress  who  will  vote  for  it  cr 
you  can  do  it  by  having  your  State  legislatures 
propose  the  amendment. 

One  thing  I  am  certain  of.  if  you  do  not 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
so  as  to  stop  keeping  men  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  In  the  Senate  for  life, 
and  If  ycu  do  not  stop  keeping  one  man  in 
the  President's  office  until  his  grandchildren 
get   old    enough   to   succeed   him.   our   con- 
stitutional form  of  American  government  will 
be  lost.     Generally  speaking  when  you  leave 
a  man  in  Washington  too  long  In  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  he  loses  his  contact  with 
the  people,  he  gets  to  wondering  if  he  were 
returned  to  prfvate  life  If  he  could  make  a 
living;   he  becomes  a  coward;   he  begins  to 
dodge  every  time  some  high-powered  block 
of  voters  puts  on  the  pressure;   he  becomes 
the   slave   of    the   executive    department    of 
government  as  he  pleads  for  patronage:    he 
does  the  bidding  of  the  bureaucrats  because 
the   bureaucrats  have  lots  of  jobs   at   their 
command,  or  they  can  control  the  sfjendlng 
of  money  In   his  district.     Let   us   stop   all 
this,  let  us  get  back  to  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment   upon    which    the    Constitution    was 
originally  developed,  and  that  was  the  rule  of 
the  people  and  not  the  rule  of  the  bureau- 
crats.    Let  us  stop  the  practice  of  keeping 
one  man  In  the  President's  office  so  long  that 
he    begins    to   completely    Ignore    the    duly 


constituted  representatives  of  the  people. 
Let  u.s  stop  the  practice  of  building  up  the 
puwcr  of  the  executive  department  of  gov- 
ernment in  order  that  that  department  may 
through  this  power  and  through  patronage 
secure  a  continuation  In  office  from  year  to 
year,  or  frcra  decade  to  decade.  And  in  con- 
clusion let  me  say  thnt  the  problem  of 
maintaining  a  land  cf  free  opportunity 
and  free  cnterprue  In  America  Is  the  biggest 
tat^k  which  face,?  the  citizens  of  this  country 
at  Thi^  time  and  I  mean  all  of  cur  citizens, 
whether  they  be  day  laborers,  merchants, 
pubhc-utility  executives,  or  great  Industrial- 
irjts.  All  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  may 
hope  for  in  the  future  Is  dependent  upon 
maintaining  in  America  a  government  where 
the  people  are  the  masters  and  the  public 
(.fflcials  are  the  servants.  Without  demo- 
cratic government,  we  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field  that  think  only  of  food 
and  water,  a  place  to  eat  and  a  place  to 
sleep.  The  greatest  need  of  this  Nation  to- 
day Is  ft  thorough  hou.se  cleaning  in  Wash- 
ington. 


T.  V.  A.  Yardstick  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
to  pie.serve  democracy  in  America;  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  American  way  of  life; 
if  we  are  to  perpetuate  our  system  of  free 
enterpri.se  and  make  it  possible  for  every 
human  being  in  America  to  live  com- 
fortably and  peacefully,  and  to  enjoy  the 
ble.s.sinR.s  to  which  they  are  entitled,  we 
must  give  them  the  benefits  of  cheap 
electricity  by  extending  the  T.  V.  A. 
yard.stick  to  every  consumer  of  electric 
energy  throughout  the  country,  and  then 
extending  that  service  to  every  farm 
home  in  America. 

That  yardstick  which  you  will  find  In 
the  fourth  annual  reiaort  of  the  Electric 
Power  Board  of  the  City  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn..  i.s  as  follows: 

Elfctric  Power  Board  Rate  Schedules 

residential 

Alternating-current  service  at  approxi- 
mately 60  cycles,  110  or  220  volts,  either 
single-phase,  two-wire  or  three-wire;  or, 
three-phase,  three-wire,  or  fcur-wlre,  as  may 
be  required  bj^  board. 

Rate:  First  50  kilowatt-hours  consumed 
per  month  at  3  cents  per  kilowatt-hour;  next 
150  kilowatt -hours  consumed  per  month  at 
2  cents  per  kilowatt-hour;  next  200  kilowatt- 
hours  cf)nsumed  per  month  at  1  cent  per 
ki!cwait-hour:  next  1,000  kilowatt-hours  con- 
sumed per  month  at  04  cent  per  kilowatt- 
hour:  excess  over  1400  kilowatt-hours  con- 
sumed per  month  at  0  75  cent  per  kilowatt- 
hour. 

Minimum  monthly  bill:  $0  75  per  meter. 

COMMERCIAL 

Alternating-current  service  from  the  local 
distribution  system  at  approximately  60 
cycles.  110  or  220  volts:  either  single-phase 
two-Wire  cr  three-wire;  or,  three-phase,  three- 
wire  or  four-wire,  as  may  be  required  by 
board.     (Customers  with  demands  of  over  20 
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kilowntts  and  or  using  over  4,000  kilowatt- 
hrurr  per  month  billed  on  indusirial  rate.) 
Rat.^:  Fust  250  kilowait-hours  per  mcnth 
at  3  cents  per  kilowatt-hour;  ncxi  750  kilo- 
watt-hours per  month  at  2  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hcu:;  next  1,000  kilowatt-hours  per 
month  Pt  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour;  excess 
ever  2  000  k;!o%vatt -hours  per  monih  at  0.8 
cent*  per  ki'.owatt-hour. 

ir-irUSTRIAL — CHy.RACTER  OF   SERVICE 

Alternating  current,  three-phase.  60  cycles. 
Voltage  supplied  will  be  at  the  discretion  cf 
board  and  v.iil  be  determined  by  the  voltage 
available  from  distribution  lines  in  the  vicin- 
ity and  or  other  conditions. 

Rate:  Demand  charge  (based  on  30-mini- 
mvm  deji  and) .  SI  per  kilowatt  of  demand  per 
month— first  l.COO  kilowatts:  PO  cents  per 
kilowf.it  of  demand  per  mcnth — over  1.000 
kilowatts. 

Energy  charge:  First  10,000  kilowatt-hours 
consumed  per  month  at  10  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hrur;  next  25,C00  Uilowatt-hcurs  con- 
sumed per  month  at  6  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour;  next  65,000  kllov.att-hours  consumed 
per  month  at  4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour;  next 
400,000  kilowatt-hours  consumed  per  month 
at  3  inills  per  kilowatt-hour;  over  500,000 
kilowait-hours  consumed  per  month  at  25 
mills  per  kilcwatt-hour. 

Charge  for  energy  In  excess  of  360  times  the 
demand  sliall  be  subject  to  a  reduction  of  0  5 
nil'-l  p?r  kilowatt-hour  from  the  otherwise 
applicable  rate. 

Note  the  rates  for  the  three  classes  of 
consumer.s — residential,  commercial,  and 
industrial. 

If  everyone  who  used  electricity  last 
year  had  got  the  benefit  of  these  rates, 
the  residential  consumers  of  the  Nation 
v.ould  have  saved  $433,355,112;  the  com- 
mercial consumers  would  have  saved 
$394,871,206;  the  industrial  consumers 
would  have  saved  $357,007,356,  making  a 
grand  to.al  of  $1,185,233,674  the  electric 
light  and  power  consumers  of  America 
would  have  saved  last  year  if  they  had 
all  enioyed  the  benefits  of  these  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  rates. 

The  electric  light  and  power  consumers 
In  Chattanooga  alone  saved  $3,249,216  en 
their  lii;lit  and  power  bills  last  year,  as 
the  following  statement  from  this  annual 
report  shows: 

CUSTOMER  SAVINGS — RATES 

Based  on  the  average  rate  per  kilowatt- 
hour  charged  for  service  in  1938  by  the  lormer 
privately  owned  company,  from  which  the 
beard  acquired  the  electric  distribution  sys- 
tem, 'he  customers  of  the  board  saved  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1943.  an  amount 
of  $3,249,216.  as  follows: 

Residential  customers.. .._     1881,167 

Commercial   customers 245.786 

Industrial  customers 2.103,144 

Street  lighting 19,119 

Total  year's  savings 3.249.216 

These,  addad  to  previous  years'  savings  cf 
«>6. 726.990.  bring  the  total  ravings  in  electiic 
S'.rvicc  cc-ts  to  Chattanoog.-x  users,  since  Au- 
gu.^t  15.  19?9.  to  S9.987.216 — almost  equal,  in 
only  4  years,  to  the  $10,830,000  paid  for  the 
system. 

I  knov.-  it  \*.ill  be  contended  by  the  ad- 
vocate; I'f  the  private  po^ver  monopoly 
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that  these  publicly  owned  systems  pay  no 
taxes,  and  that  they  do  not  have  to  meet 
other  expenses  that  private  power  com- 
panies have  to  bear.  But  the  following 
statements  from  this  report  of  the  public 
power  system  of  Chattanooga  refutes 
every  one  of  these  contentions: 

dfpkeciation:    taxes:     bond    iktekest:    bond 
retirement;  additions  to  rkofeety;  surplvs 

Charges  against  income  from  depreciation 
(replacement  of  worn-out  property)  dvirlng 
the  year  totaled  $377,339  14  and  such  equip- 
ment and  property  as  needed  replacement  was 
replaced  (except  where  new  equipment  was 
unobtainable,  due  to  war  conditions  i .  Much 
cf  the  beard's  system  requires  copper  and 
steel,  which  are  highly  critical  war  materials, 
and  only  priorities  for  those  replacements 
made  necessary  by  trtal  failure  are  being 
asked  for  from   the  War  Production  Board. 

In  accordance  with  the  board's  legislative 
act.  tax  replacements  were  paid  to  the  city. 
Hamilton  County,  and  other  taxing  units  In 
an  amount  of  8276.500 — the  amount,  being 
paid  upon  property  acquired  by  the  board 
r.t  the  time  of  acquisition  by  the  city  of  the 
former  privately  owned  system. 

Interest  charges,  due  semiannually,  upon 
the  board's  revenue  bond  Issue  were  paid  In 
an  amount  of  S357.933  95.  These  bond  Inter- 
est chai-gcs.  cfter  provision  for  depreciation 
and  taxes,  were  earned  three  and  two-tenths 
times. 

Cash  payments,  amounting  to  1321,170.  were 
made  into  the  board  s  bond  fund  during  the 
year.  On  July  1  r.n  amount  of  8260.000  in 
bonds,  which  became  due.  were  retired.  The 
board  has  outstanding  $12,440,000  in  revenue 
bonds  and  $100,000  in  general  obligation 
bonds. 

Only  those  extensions  and  additions  made 
necessary  by  service  required  in  connection 
with  the  war  program  were  built  during  the 
year.  As  over  75  percent  of  the  kllowatt- 
houis  sold  by  the  board  go  almost  directly 
into  war  material,  these  were  of  considerable 
size.  Likewise,  provision  was  made  during 
the  year  to  extend  the  board  s  lines  to  serve 
870  homes  adjacent  to  the  board's  present 
lines  when  the  v;ar  is  over  and  materials  are 
available. 

The  unappropriated  net  Income  (surplus) 
of  the  board,  us  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
was  $381,932,13,  Tills  is  not  all  a  C3sh  sur- 
plus but  represents  an  accumulation  of  asseta 
over  liabilities  since  August  15.  193C  Since 
t'.iat  date  the  expenses  of  furnishing  electric 
service  by  the  board  have  required  97.4  per- 
cent of  all  the  income  received  by  the  board 
from  Its  charges  for  electricity.  Thus,  it  can 
b?  seen  that  the  rates  charged  have  been  just 
slightly  more  than  the  Income  required  for 
furnishing  the  necessary  service.  The  prin- 
ciples of  publicly  owned  electric  power  are 
based  upon  having  rates  that  will  Just  cover 
the  cost  of  the  service.  As  rates  cannot,  from 
a  practicable  standpoint,  be  put  up  and  down 
according  to  economic  conditions,  it  id  good 
business  to  accumulate,  when  pcasible.  a 
reasonable  surplus  to  guard  against  having 
to  raise  the  rates  when  salee  of  electricity 
may  fall  off.  Undoubtedly  electric  sales  will 
fall  cfT  following  the  war  for  a  time,  and  this 
small  surplus  will  be  a  safeguard  against 
1-a-lng  to  raise  rates. 

If  there  are  any  Doubting  Thomases 
in  Congress  whose  constituents  are  pay- 
ing these  enormous  overcharges  for  their 
electric  energy  who  question  the  wisdom 


of  a  public  power  system,  or  v.hD  oppose 
municipal  ov.nership  for  electric  lacili- 
ties.  let  them  read  the  follcv.'ing  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  Electric  Power 
Board  of  Ciiattanooga  of  Aupust  28. 1943: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  cf 
chapter  435,  section  12,  Private  Acts  of  1933. 
amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Chat- 
tanooga, the  Electric  Fewer  Board  of  Chat- 
tanooga Is  submitting  herewith  a  statement 
showing  the  operations  and  financial  con- 
ditions of  the  electric  distribution  system 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1943.  This 
statement  has  been  prepared  by  Arthur 
Anao.-seu  &  Co.,  a  nationally  recognized  au- 
diting firm. 

During  its  fourth  fiscal  year,  the  board  had 
a  total  income  cf  $4  900.41536  (100  percent); 
expended  in  furnishing  electricity  to  ita  cus- 
tomers $4,824,120.62  (98.5  percent):  had  a 
balance  left  for  future  use  of  $76,294.74  (1.6 
pe. cent ) . 

This  annual  audit  of  the  board's  financial 
condition  showed  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  It  had  total  assets  of  $18,444,508.67.  in- 
cluding current  casli  assets  of  $438,669.34. 
The  beard's  liabilities  consisted  principally 
of  $12,540,000  in  bonds,  due  and  payable  at 
regular  yearly  periods  up  through  1969.  An 
amount  of  $260,000  of  bonds  was  retired  on 
July  1.  1943,  making  a  total  of  $760.C0O  of  the 
board's  bonds  which  has  been  retired  to  date. 
In  this,  its  fourth  fiscal  year  of  operatton. 
the  board  continued  as  th«  largest  municipal 
contractor  of  T,  'V.  A,,  from  which  it  pur- 
chased the  617.870.213  kilowatt-hours  for  the 
use  of  its  45.264  customers.  The  basic  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  without  surcharge,  that  have  been  pre- 
served for  the  board's  customers,  brotight 
electricity  to  Chattanooga  at  an  average  cost 
of  0.87-cent  per  kilowatt-hour  for  all  users. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  average  cost  of  1.70 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  all  users  in  1938. 
the  last  full  year  of  private  ownership  of  the 
electric  'distribution  system. 

Savings  In  electricity  costs,  based  on  the 

*  average  rate  charged  In  19S8,  during  the  last 

;    O'Neal     year,     amounted     to     approximately 

'    $3,249,216,     Since  August  15,  1939.  on  which 

!   date  the  board  acquired  the  local  dlstribu- 

'    tion   system,   these   savings,   by   the   board's 

customers,   totaled   approximately  $9,987,216. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  these  saving.* 

In  cost  of  electricity  for  the  4  years  almost 

equal  the  $10,850,000  paid  for  the  system  by 

the  board. 

What  is  being  done  in  Chattanooga  is 
being  done  likewise  in  every  other  mu- 
nicipality and  by  every  cooperative  power 
association  within  the  T.  V.  A.  area.  It 
can  be  done  throughout  the  entire  Na- 
tion, and  It  must  be  done  if  the  American 
people  are  to  prosper  and  enjoy  the  great 
benefits  which  this  modern  electric  age 
afford. 

In  order  that  everyone  who  reads  this 
Record  may  know  what  it  would  mean  to 
him  or  her  and  what  it  would  mean  to 
every  other  individual  in  America  to  have 
these  rates  applied  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  inserting  below  the  tables 
which  I  have  had  compiled  shov/ing  the 
overcharges  for  all  classes  of  consumers 
in  every  State  In  the  Union,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  the  year  I§42. 

Here  are  the  overcharges,  by  Sta'es. 
paid  by  the  residential  users  of  elec- 
tricity in  1942: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Table  1. — Residential  electric  service,  1942 
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41ZIM7 

4.V>  fil7.0f¥l 

17.  1I)1.?.IH» 

9,  2fo.  ',10.5 

7.  S32.  i9.1 

S.  37y.  ^37 

s,  72i,»W':i 

7.  6''.1.  :<,S2 

'.',  439  'lis 

7.  23v  s,-(i 

9,  867,  4.'=0 

\\  <i.«.lurictiin .    

4U  1.374 

!(*■>,  364.  OOti 

l\25r2.  tJ!(l 

14   lii3,  49,=. 

4,  ls9,  10.1 

lZ7!i(. '142 

.1.  .142,  '.."s 

11.6,12,  3jn6 

6.640,214 

11,  ('12,  145 

7,  2?>0,  4,55 

\S>st  \  irginia 

•.Ti,  r.7U 

2iMlll,(«'0 

y.  22>-.  2(;<t 

."i.  k:.  0,-4 

•1,  171,  146 

4.  ."''.7.  'j'\l 

4,  t:r>('.  24: 

4,  171.  140 

.1.017,  (., '4 

3,  ii4;'.  1.70 

5,  27s,  ,l:ji) 

\V;vfi''sin     

64''.  f  93 

72(1.  '..'7s.  nr«i 

23,  7«i,  4C(i 

13,  4>vl,  .131 

10,  r^i',  vrt( 

12.  1.1i(.  S44 

11.. '^43.  ■'■!■■ 

11.  U'-.  sy.i 

12.  .'186,  '/!.1 

10,  .100.  rji6 

13,  202  7M 

Wj-ntiiinp 

4a.7f:< 

441.  2W.  iNHi 

1,S4,3,  IIH^ 

SOX,  100 

975,  (X)0 

7K,1.  161 

I.  057.  y,<'.i 
4s7.  104,  ss! 

716,  i*« 
4"'.>.  -;2,  47(. 

1.  126.  l.-^4 

;■.'.!',  37.'.  s:!ii 

('7s,  2i'l 

1,  KH,  s;« 

I'nilfd  States 

V\  620,  4.V 

26,  a;«i,  773.  w.o 

990,  1S5,3«) 

5.V1,  s30,  lv« 

4.33,355,  112 

503  0^a4l'J 

4.«,  m,  794 

5i'5,  .%i3,  :o6 

Here  are  the  overcharges,  by  States,  paid  by  commercial  users  of  electricity  in  1942: 

Tabids  2. — Commercial  electric  service,  1942 


Ertimatwl  «Ie<s  liata  for  1942 


Estin-ate<!  revenues  an,!  c<.n.sur:.rr  va\  ;-'.i'-  iir..!<r  r:it.  -  in  eiT'  ct  ;n— 


6Ute 


.\umbor  of  Total 

.  cii.'<ton'.rrs    kilo«att-bour5 


Trral 
revenues 


Tennessee  Valley  .Vathority 


Ala^a^na 

Arizona 

Artaci** 

f'alifoma 

Colorado   

Conrictmit 

I-elawarv     

Dist.  of  Col 

Florida 

(itMirKi*. 

Mah.^    

Ilhn<>i« 

Inuiaiia 

lo'aa       

Kansaji     

Ken!iioLy 

I.<  iiisiana 

.\fair..'   .   _ 

Miir>  uiiiil     

.>ia«s.«'hi'5rttS- . 

Mirhi.T.ii 

Min(!os<.!a 

N!l<s;.-!-i!  pi 

NU.s,<ouri    

Mont.Toa 

Net  r::ska 

No  v.:  .la  . 
Nfw  l!ainiishirr 
New  JerSi'Y  ._. 
N>i»-  Nlfxico  ... 
N""«  Vi'rk  .  . 
North  Carolina. 
North  Dako.a  . 
Ohw 


38,  107 
15,  ,Vsl 

:'57,  if'ii 

37.  .5f.2 
62. 1  ■'■.>7 
s.  916 
10.706 
f«,  t»,9 
(3.313 
1  s.  vxi 

;4s, .".« 

107,  iX) 

9.5. 4yy  , 

.17,  ''42  i 
47,  W<)  I 
4*4.  5'.y  ' 

3i),  jm  "> 

74.  lOi 
172.  :'37  ■ 
1«T.  5i7  ' 

101.  r'jo  i 

26.  483 
123.  9.30  • 

21.  «4'; 

42,  ,.46 
,5.  1> 

17.779 
187.  423 

12.579 
fO).  IM 

74,026 

2i.^;.5o 

209.  8M  I 


219. 

M> 

121. 

3.  425. 

224. 

44.3. 

4c. 
139. 
422. 
460. 
17,1. 
1.4:H 

.'35. 
.HV1. 
21  .\ 
360. 
114. 
412. 
7S.1. 
1.356, 
523. 
146, 
6P1. 

92. 
181, 

74, 

61, 

8(Ti, 

107, 

3.940, 

415, 

74, 
U316, 


XVi,  000 
,  W»2.  tXW  ! 
251,  ai' 
247,  («) 
8Jfl(.t'(0 
042.  OJO 

s»>3,  (4»i 
M1I,(X)0 
Ml.  Olio 
19i5,  «Ki 
■2<M,  i(\t 
019,  lOJ 
1.1".  ((0  , 
692,0(10  ' 
y7s.  iXiO 
027,(00 
4.54.  (W  ' 
7.1.3.100 
U.1.5.  («l 
1G.5,(XX) 
991.  UU 
254.  000 
324,  (W 
67<»,  COO  ' 
Ct*6,0()0  ; 
905,000 
718.(00 
792.  0»'<i 
953.  000 
93.\  (410 
139.00(1 
674.  ((O  4 
032.  (^I» 


»4_i 
7(41 
fX) 

7(e 


J, 5,  725.  .'4* 
3.llf.4,f(Xi 

4.  tw.  :4«i 
58.  rii 

6.  s-»«, 

13.  93.1 
1.435 
4. (^17, 

14.  s23.  4(4) 
12,y49,K« 

,■(,282,90(1 

4y,  iiii,  0(0 

19,  iV'.  100 
1'".,  (i7>',  f(0 
U.O.I.V.'^O 

7,  oyo.  710 

laSOO,  6(:0 

X  r  v..  H4) 

12.(3.1.400 
27.713.210 
36.641.500 
17, 04 'J.  (00 
4.  7:'>3.  100 

20,  433,  .500 
3. 045, 000 
6.  081.  VI 10 
1,331,2110 

2,  367,  80O 
i.5,  COI,V0O 

3, 1*9.  KH) 

131.908,  2(4) 

11,211,400 

3,  (.74, '(Kl 
37,  57t..  100 


Revenues 


J3,  297,  8nS 
1,360,  r^i 

i.yoi,  4» 

57,  101,333 
.3,311,376 
i.  S25,  ie4 

(47, 
3.  67(1, 


Sa  vices 


j             Tacvr;:; 

.  \\^.<'.'.. 

B.  nr,v:!U.  \.l 

:  iri-tfiCoii 

1     Revenues 

Savings 

1     Revenues    ' 

f  >\  incs 

Ontaric,  Cana'ia 


Kevtaues 


Pavinp« 


,320  i 

268 ; 

5.  573,  .598  I 

6.241,^04  ' 

1,628,31s 

23,  46V.  .-00  I 

y,  9('i8, 51 1  I 

5,  26?.  372  i 

.^.56^).  yi7  i 

3,  743,  ,s90  ! 

4,  334.  t'H,'.0  j 
I,(isM,  462  ' 

6,  607,  >,.84 
10,  7m»,  435 
IS.  840,  165 

8,206,7*5  j 
2.021.034  I 

10,C04.tS7 
1,  446,  375 
3.  192,  998  ' 

593,715 
1,046.  .V8  ; 

13.3.10.713 
1,390,  S28 

52,  499,  VhI  , 
6,  23;'.  .1*5 
1,281',  1(« 

:0.  742,1^07  I 


J2.  427.  612 
1.703, '.Is 

2,  (55,  072 
21.  5!(i,  5^7 

3,  587,  324 
8.110,1*! 

787,  9t() 

9fe7,  4.32 

».  249,  ^02 

6,  707,  996 

1,6.14.  ,182 

25,  630.  .(4) 

'9,  577,  'i89 

7,81.3.228 

.1.  404,  .583 

3.346,  810 

6,  474,  9,10 

1,970,638 

.5,  42.S,  4|0 

16, 'J32,  765 

18,  101,335 

9,442.215 

•2,  712,  066 

9.S2S.  J13 

I.  598.  025 

2,88.S.  I'(r2 

737.  4>5 

1,  .321. '.32 
:2.  2,-l.:s7 

2,  2*.  372 
7\}.  408.  7:16 

4,  977.  H'.2 
1,  792.  -tW 

16,8i4,C'Jo  , 


»2.  (W.  711 

1.  uiy,  >,5 

1.  .'^'.•!.  s^7 

:'n.  .302. 352 

2.  697.  392 
4.  7,12.  ion 

5>.  m) 
2, 9y9.  ,v,y 

4,  5.3.1. ;  n\ 

5,  089.  -271 

ly,  lys.  I'' I 

8,  !.n.  17s 

6,  7.1.'.  !  72 

4.  .132,  7.1.1 

3.  0.16. 1'.r; 
A  ,i::i.  '.130 
1.3:i,is3.s 

5,  4i  14,  344 

5,  ',  s.'.  I  s4 
l.\  :Vi7.  664 

6.  6S,>.  y7i 
I.'''4  7,  119 
8,  IV.S,  si;4 
1,  17,1,  37U 

'2,  (-0,.;,  (153 

484.  .1.'7 

8,14.  776 

10.  S'.M,  isi 

1.  1»2.  ,-.s4 

42.  s7o,  :<  5 

5,  07S.  764 

1,042,  .s« 

16,940,  s:;l  , 


i3,i-2>>. 

!,i'5."-, 

3,014, 
28,  31  .li 

4!  201! 

:',  1.S3. 

l,6.vs. 

10.  287. 
7.  SI  .I,. 
1.9.=;9, 

^y.  =rfi), 

11.414. 
'*,  324. 

0.  .122. 
4,034, 
7.  ■2S,1. 

6,  6'f2, 
Is. '.J.s, 
21,  "73, 

10,  iK.'. 
3, 1  ■8,=., 

1 1 .  7''9. 

1 .  N'l9. 
3,  47s, 

84ti. 

1.513. 

':4.  7(17, 

2.  5.Vi. 

s9,  o;58, 

6,  1-32, 

2,  0"2, 

■-0.  629, 


7sy 

2K" 

' ;.( 

.■4  s 


11.' 

!4! 


syi 
'..00 

4-:s 

7(1 
'.(  s 
>.7o 

I  '.J 

n.; 
no 
826 
029 
t8l 

*47 
W3 
024 

7!9 
616 
0.35 
(36 
oil 
279 


l.CA 

1.121. 
-h,  S9.5. 

2,  .566, 

4.  .543. 
;"4l5. 

2, ''73. 

4,.32S. 

4,  s6y. 

1,  2t4), 
IS.  41-2. 

'(  462! 
4.33.3. 
■-'.  921. 
3!  372! 

1 .  305, 
.1,  175, 
\  397, 

14.702, 
(•.371, 
1..571, 
8.  29C', 
1!  1211! 

2,  493, 
463. 
81(\ 

10,  395, 
1.084, 

41,15,5. 

4.  8.54, 

999, 

16,232. 


•ilC 
l,'i5 
667 
316 
071 
226 
sOI 
4;« 
125 
134 
5lK) 

793 

7,56 

3t'..s 

.I^M 

228 

(■o2 

100 

717 

2J.9 

369  I 

0(1(1 

.■W 

579 

25-8  ' 

.'<91 

7,55 

625  , 

3,58  I 

5Ci6 

245 

875  1 


?3,  M^i, 

2,  IX)!, 

3,  (i.ss, 

29.  7I»  , 

4,  :J32, 
9,  392, 

'.'30. 

1.7S3. 
10.  4<M. 

,s,  OM). 

2,022, 
.30.  6s7. 
! ! ,  71V,. 

'.'. '  !'(. 

'■',  7. 1 . 

4.  loy. 

7,  437. 

2.3,10, 

6.860, 
19.316. 
22,  2.^'*. 
11,277. 

3,161. 
12.137, 

1.W4. 

3.  .18S. 
8«7. 

l..M(). 

25,  aw'., 

2,f04. 

10. 752. 
6. 356, 
2. 075. 

21.343, 


025 
i«4 

:y  ,1 

133 

7_o 
I'U 
s'.l'l 
'Mu 
1,75 
16' ■- 


744 

.■^>;52 
I  ■  1.1 
sr2 
74-s 
i«) 

783 
711 
711 
499 
440 
3l! 
942 
109 
145 
575 
842 
864 
3,M 
225 


$3,114, 
1.2W. 
1.470. 
.991, 
11^. 
.4'J'), 
I  10, 
.  40';', 


.■>,  24 


5,  sy2, 
1.  .129, 
2'2,  I  "3, 
y.  40!. 
7.  7SI, 
.'.  25!, 

3,  .".oi. 

4.  ('.so, 
1,.1.S3. 
6  24t'., 

lo,  170. 
1.1,9.5s, 

7,  730. 

1,'.<'2, 
10.  Ol'J. 

1,3,58. 

J.i'lO, 

.iro. 
(.S7. 

l.;i!3, 
49,  5'.i7. 

•1,  '■7!. 

1!  10.1! 
I9,(jj4, 


672  ' 
067  ' 
431  ! 
3(M 

1'12 
705 

iu3  ' 

I    -   ! 

4sl  I 

119  j 
831  I 
LOO 

674  I 
074  i 

16y  j 

029 

sy2  i 

202 

7l'6 
4i.5 
.70  I 
.",41   I 

■u.i  t 

073  I 

355 

(83 

774 

143 

7-24  1 


$2,  610, 

1,  7K(), 
3.  13'J. 

23.  620. 
3,  780, 

8,  445, 
825, 

1,187, 

9,  575, 
7,  0.17, 
1.75,'(. 

20.  yo';, 

10,  144, 

s,  1','.", 
5.  S>4. 
3.  ,1.V.i, 
'■'.  7':3, 

2.  073. 
5.  7sy. 

17,  ,11.'. 
■-fi.  982, 

9,  9iS. 

2,  .sj*:, 
1".  42^ 

l.(->8f>. 

i,071, 

I..W1.' 
22,  99S, 

2,  37,1. 
S2,  310, 

5,  3.36. 

i.'-cy. 
17,  yoi. 


S28 

(/;'j 

.596 

48  < 
O'tS 
297 
713 
916 
(41 
069 
^00 
426 
12''i 
137 
,'31 
.171 
009 
.'4)3 

4'-; 

772 
738 

:'.94 

OS, 5 

yso 

3.19 

7i'j 
427 
S27 
84.1 
717 
1-26 

276 
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T.\Bu:  2. — Commercial  electric  service,  1942 — Continued 


A3903 


Plate 


IM  ill. ate'!  •^nlf';  d:it.i  for  1912 


K.-;ii-i:iile'i  nvenue.-^  ;in'i  eiin<iinier  srwinp?  iimler  rates  in  pflet-t  in— 


XllT-lt,Tor  T.'t-ll  T..t-l 

cii.^td" crs    kiU'waii-hi.ur.'i       revenue.* 


1  Tennc5fe<'  Valley  .\utliority 


Taconia,  Wash.  '  Bonneville  Ailniini^tr-.l'on  Ontario,  Canada 


I5e\enues  Savinps 


Revenues 


^avlnp? 


Revenues  Suvinps      |     Revenue's  .'^avinps 


Oklahoma 

()in;..ii      

ri'r.ii.--v  Ivaiii  i  . 
l;li...i,    I-lao'l   . 

.-■.illtll  Ca)i'I;I:a 

."-■ciilh  l>nki  I, I. 

■|  ennes.-(  c 

Texas. 

Itah 

\'i-rni(iit  

X'ir'-'inia    .  . 

\\a>-!i'.r'-!,  II    .. 
\V(.vi  \"ir;;ii:.u. 

Wiscoji-iti 

\\  yoniiir^ 

I'nilC'.i  .<I:U(: 


.12.  v'.l 

4:<.  171 

312.  M  7 

14.i',2t 

:-.i.  1,17 
21.  ,'00 
rc\  iry 
li'i!,97.1 
14,  M  4 
11,  70,1 
13.  I  n7 
I4.:,01 
37,  724 

1(k;.  .'c?) 
6.  1.'3 


217, 
427 

.  .'..to 

'.'4 
'.00 

SI 
34.' 


■222.  IKKI 
HU.OOd  ' 
1417.000 
734.  Oui 
1  to.  IK  ill 
sl7. 1'Oii 
3C4 1.  I  ;i  rl  I 

19.1.  :^is.  1 10 
10'.  401,1  10 
."0.  3'. s,  I'll) 
4,i2.  ,>'!.  I 'Ml 
s;,;.  o=-(..  ( IK) 

i."<'.,  :;i  ,1,00(1 
7'25,  yoi ,  000 

•iC,  .Ml.tXK) 


844, 

4o2, 
.547, 
1.1.\ 
lOs. 
122, 

ys',', 
no! 

07;;. 
(■.;;*,, 
1.4'.. 
7S'.', 

7.'4. 

t'4X., 


•;(4o 

1 1 H I 
S(K1 
HK) 
IKH) 
•JK) 
;<l)() 
700 
•200 
N.0 
41.0 
70(1 
s«ni 
700 


i.'..  SIM, 

s<i0 

4,417, 

8.' 9 

12  ^27  3, 

y(K) 

1,090 

(.37 

•2.712 

<i>.(f. 

1 .  32:'. 

M3 

5.  207 

0'29 

14,c.Cm; 

911 

1.410 

.'!)'* 

73" 

013 

.1,  l,4'.' 

7i;2 

i         s,  s;j7 

ixi 

;        '2.C>yi 

r."  ■'' 

10,  0.12 

."I'.i 

707 

():>.) 

K;in. 
;■(.  1114. 

22  27;' 

'•j'.  46;-i'. 

2.  :«'>.i. 

1.798, 

l,7s2, 
1.1,446 

1,  i'>i;2, 

'.IK'. 

i\  -.v.. 

3,  i'.'.2 
•2.617, 
8.  7o;; 


SlO 
741 

',4lHI 

•J  .3 
(KM 
:'S7 
171 

'i'  y 
ool 
7s7 
I  as 
017 
2:$8 

IM 
SI  .4 


3, 

IS. 

1. 

\. 
4. 

n, 
1, 


s70. 

(j— 

i'04. 

4:9. 

l^'O. 

lU'iO 

■  '1  i. 

'.m 

■237 

:'ot 

080 

181 

2  t'.i 

■;y( 

'.),5;( 

'.  (s 

14'.' 

;>77 

.5',i4 

1,1s 

,613. 
.213, 
.  1','7, 
,214. 


771 
3'.  1 
S43 

.1.1'' 
270 


4,219,457  ,  27, '23;j.  420. 000  ;     767.278,900 


372.407,694       394.871.206       3C3.9St,435       *a.  29.5, 


3, 

17. 

1, 
.) 

1! 

4, 

11, 

1, 


737, 

•  2'' 

41S, 

11.4) 

;i(^, 

47y 

i;ii. 

154 

i);io. 

326 

ot-.o. 

7s;< 

442. 

1  i,0. 

oy7. 

i:;2 

.'4.4. 

i.'.h; 

421 

I  ■>■  1 

yo7 

4;;s 

i2;i 

.'20 

•Cs 

2iy 

.'*' 

.'4 '41 

5.1.  W'. 

4.014. 
■17,  r29, 

2.  S45. 

■2.  y72. 

2,  (Kil. 

2,  y2s. 

IS.  TitvS, 

l,'.i7o. 
1,072, 
7,025. 
5.  VvJ, 

3.  1 8.5. 

10,  syo. 

1,0.17, 


.■^74 
879 
hlO 
421 
s.H, 
874 
.117 

nM 

OtVS 
104 

:■'] 
•2«;2 

•2,S0 
4sl 


$3,31*, 
4,  161. 

21.  (r26. 
1,.'*6, 
•2,  .5^4. 
1.24h. 
4,913. 

i:i.  8'2(), 
l..'',27 

,1,  iv, 
s,  ,33-;, 

2.  .542, 
9,  4SH, 

6.-S5, 


007 

131 

,v;2 

790 
(-48 
880 
478 
811 
622 
456 
,','..5 
S84 
y!5 
H78 
•2.'7 


j4.  .126,  103 
3,  29S,  469 

■23,  .521,2.38 
2.  .567.  lie 
2.  523.  :i.52 
1,873.32(1 
2.  07.5.  822 

16.289.819 
1.74.5.578 
949.  344 
6,  709,  845 
4.450,816 
2.  765.  88.1 
9,  2f.4.  822 
941.04:1 


290,  822.  (V»6        476.  4.56.  254  ,  .  -349,  24.', 


418,033.  tJta 


Here  are  the  cvercharcrcs,  by  States,  paid  by  industrial  users  of  electricity  in  1942: 

Table  3.— Industrial  and  other  electric  service.  1942 


F--l:iO,aIi''l  '^a'lt'-  ii;;t.l  for  \'.ii2 


State 


.Vunilerof  Tola!  Total 

customers    kilowatt  lipiirs  '     revenues 


■ri-nni-,-ri-\',.'l.  y  .•. ui!ii.r;i.\ 
'     j:eM')^;;es 


r.-ti:r.nteii  revrni.c-  iimi  o.nsiii:  er  ^a\  'ni;.-  iinOer  rales  in  effect  in— 
'i  aC'oi:;a,  \\  a:-h. 


ISonni  \  iile  .\iiiT.inis'.n^.::..n 


Ortario,  Canada 


M- 


A!atani.<i   .. 

.\ri7')i.a     

Arkans;!';... 
Ciihionoa  .. 
Col,.r:;'io 
Conni'i  i..'iit 
J  >(  lawi.n 
IMst  of  I  ol 
1  lori.ia   --   . 

(O'omu 

Maho  

Illinois 

Irnlianii 

Iowa      

Kansas 

Im  "tri  ky.. 
l,.iiM.i.ina    . 
.Mai'.o 
.Marvlar.l 
Ma's'ol.r 
Mil  hii;;'.ii 
Minres'  t,- 
.Mississii'i.i 
Mi>,souri 
Moi.lana    .. 
\(  t.r.  -ka.    , 
.\e\a'i.; 
New  l!i:U  I 
Ni'W  .Icr  >■;. 
\'cw  M(  ■  ICO 
New  '^"rk       .   . 
N.rtli  ('.:rolina 
North  1>;  koia.. 

((hill        

Oklahoma 

Ori'ton, 

rennsvlv.ni.i  .. 
Rho'lc  l.-h-i;  I..- 
.Solitli  Carolina, 
.sioiitli  Dakota.. 

TeniietSif  

Texas 

Ctah       ^ 

\"<Tno.i.t   

X'lr.Miiia   .      

^\  ashiir.o 
We'^t  \ir" 
\V  jsoonsiM 
Wyoiniii'.' 

ClKlr.l   S 


.-liirr 


40  372 

2.  .21 
28.  3  M 1 

.•■;(KI.  3S.1 

i:'..  i ''  > 
7.  :i  2 

1 . '  27 

3,  7,10 
.1.  2 1  6 

3  i'si' 

6.  si'"> 

s2,  'jiy 

70.  .'112 
44.  417   ] 

10..  ;o2  \ 

12. 7s:( 

0.  .Is:; 

10.147 

11,.  01    1 

7.  477 
r.>.  412 
■.'0.  SO! 
13.  442 
.34.7  21 

2,  22i; 

133 

3,07:; 

4,  '■■20 

:;44 
22.  rjo 

20,  •,.■(0 

2.  739 

1141.  S44 

24.  ■2.11 

13,  iioy 


3 

12." 

:i.17,  01  Kl 

4>'7 

:',4M  Mil 

4  ;s 

sMi.  1  10 

6 

7'.'4 

045,000 

42- 

(i:il,(4D 

1 

4'^t 

4":(.ii:4i 

2^<,1 

'  'A':.  MO 

1  111 

372.000 

4''( 

:;47. '00 

1 

.    '>! 

.i'27.  );o(.) 

4o) 

•i;<i.((o 

^■■22.  :{(i3. 

,1,  I'O. 


K 


:i(o 

!'Oll 

:io() 

3(4) 

'All 
7(  0 

.'00 


,  S34,  o: 
.1  :;4.  s( 


.'..I' I.  4,sO 
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■0. 


1. 


O'r 

lO'.l, 

372. 


■-3S,  coo 
(10 
(,(  I) 
I  (  0 
MO 
MO 
MO 
.1(0 
.1(0 
.(,(0 


•  iSI  . 
(Hll. 
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MMI, 

•2,  7i,l. 

7.  s:v<,  400 
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2,'.  41.  1'  0 
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36,  7y2.  I.I  (I 
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4,:i07,  440 

77,  C^Xl.  216 

4,?1^7.-,o 

12.  (.2(1.  412 


'.!\  ii;!' 


,  ,sss,(,71 
.  .171,  !••'■ 
.  27s,  M  II 
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2.58 


I. 


4. 
10, 


714 


.  ■'.*  (I 


,01' 


3, 


'!1     .. 

in.  1 


.'■♦i. 

77,1 

1. 

■no 

.          14. 

•2'. 7 

1. 

ys7 

14, 

.'.38 

s2. 

:',yi 

;( 
1          , 

3S0 

11, 

19 

iiy 

14 

.'02 

~~ 

.'4. 

1 

.179 

i,:<oy 

334 

65'! 
s',i7 

3SS.  1(0  ' 
7-20,  0(  0  I 
10,1, '.^s.  000  , 
,12s,  762, 1(0 
:i73, '.  03. 1  o  i 
41.  7,1S,  I  00  i 
314.  7:'0,  0(0 
1X7,  s'jl.r,o() 
V).  444.0((i 

11.(48.  :i6o,  too 

2.  C-4';,  ^'^V  000 

31.  724.  000 

s,  (.•20,  l'(s.  Mill 

so'',,  171, 1 '4 HI 

1,064.O,',l,(4'0 

11,  '■^•1.  <'^^\.  "00 

'.ISO.  420,  odd 

1,274,  i:i9,  M)0 

O'.l,  ,'fci2.  Odd 

3. '..0  4.  71.1. 1  ■00 

2,  7;C.,  77,1.  MKl 

•y.  14  41 

946.  M4I 
■>4S.  (00 
7i>l,  000 
440.  (441 
lls,(0O 
'J4,  000 


.  (JOO 
,  1(  (I 
,  s(0 

.'.10 
,  M  0 
,  II  0 
,  I  10 


1 1 . y73 

7.  '..'..'6 
1 4,  1 25, 

9,  4s4 

7,>;io 
■ji,  24;' 

4 '2,  471 

46.  70:(.  100 

1,1.  oi;!.  1 1  0 

.1.  302.  MO 

2:i,  :«i..i(0 

s,  522,  41  0 

5.  ()<.'5.  4MI 

600,  SOO 

.'4'() 

4 IS,  ,'('() 

441.  KO 

101.  4.12.  900 

■25.  935,  yOO 

y2.1.  300 

s».  3.'.;'.. 

10,  SW), 

7,  yos, 
ijo.  .''>y 


1)1 

7'.  s 
,  770 

.  :i82 

.  2<.  4 
.  1.'^ 

,  42r, 


4. 

:i'*. 


,s.14, 
171. 

l,3is. 

4.  :(7 


1, 


:i.(. 


II,  MO.. 

1.570, 

III,  7s1 
31,  r.4'i, 

7,  10,1 

2,  922 
14,516 
24,  2(i»i,  M4) 
2:i.  104.700 
■JC,  04)4.  700 

I,(K»;.  'M*i 


I  Kill 
lIM) 
OOO 

too 

2MI 
,'•00 

:«<) 

4(41 
'..(4) 
1(41 
7(4) 
■M\t\ 


,  s;;r, 

,  cos 

.  307 

224 

■J.  241' 

40,  S73,  2(  0 

13,  17','.  :'3s 

7,  6sO,  OOC. 

,5,34'.'.  4.18 

;<.  :i('s,!('2 

6.  1'.^.  (.40 
5,  '242, 1,10 

rj.  147,  KiO 
2.1,  227.  774 

15.  7so, 
9.  067, 
:?,  366. 

16.  .3, 

7.  1.10. 
3.  4M1 

4'.-'.', 

.•1.078.  247 

'S2.  628.  4f  7 

21 ! .  (■a7 

.'0.  fH.'^  588 
19.81,5.027 

,'4)0,  i:('.i 

,'3.  985. '.'■20 
7,  ■26:i,  1.97 
7.  076,  :(S3 

s4,  7t'4l,  040 
.'..,115,  2S4 

y.  icfli,  62:( 

83^2.  2.50 

,5.17,  79(1 

.  855,  :-n7 

,07:!,  1,13 

.  124,  S()3 

190,  443 

■.(I,  21'2,  67S 

1.1,526,  3.5H 

1 6.  im.  239 

,V,2.  .5^22 


IS, 

10. 


10, 


5,  ;iy5 

2. 7S9. 

7,  •JHO. 

>.'-;o, 

4,07,1, 

70.., 

36.  >  I'll, 

13,  O.l.'H, 

4,  I'M.. 

2,  0-;i'., 
4,S10, 

3,  ■291, 

2.  6ss, 
7.  '.''.'6, 

17,243'. 
10,922, 

5,  9,1.1. 

],o:',.i, 

6,  !.76, 
1,.37^2, 
1.615, 

110, 

1 .  4.15. 
1 5,  71tO 

•230, 
12,  407, 
»..  120. 

4!'i. 
'J',  367, 

3.  6'2.., 
>«y2. 

85.  800. 

:(,  4S1. 

2.  77i'., 
7:J8. 

2  •2*23 

1o'79h 

2.032. 

707. 

4.  32.5. 

3.  994, 
7.  17"*. 

10,  5.V.! 
443. 


I.Sl, 

:'i  5 
443 

(.40 
S(0 
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;«4 

742  , 
S',-8  I 

•ll  (I  I 

541    ' 

( r.4 

226 
',  >  9 

:( 2  ' 

230 

118  , 
!('.(, 
242  ' 
.■,74  , 
2.53 
,(KI3  ' 

4o:(  , 

312 

87:; 
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(ISO 
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517 
I'M) 
','11. 
s77 
041 
),in 

,593 
2^7 
«97 
857 
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;M2 
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r.evcnues 


•f  10.  25,1.  .IIS 

i.i.;'.i.  i;(4 
2.  i;9:\  7y7 

4s.  ,15,5,  761 

2.  (;;>4, 97U 

7,  8S0,  276 

1,  113. '2(1 

3.  "411.  .^•^<l 

2,  6>v7,  3'.'4 
6,392.011 

1.401,;,'.  2 

31.  •-■24,1  041 
14,  4"i.,  ■>4 

4.  HOI,  173 
3,342,412  i 

5.  S19,  S30 

3,  HOO.  s:^i.( 

3,  27,1,  420 
Tr+'51.!"0 

1.1.7,56.741 
10,  112,570 

6.  225,  >V3 
2,  104.  8'.'4 

10,  219.  1^7 

4,  465,  73s 

2.  17,5,736 
312,218 

1,9^22.2(;4 

14.  i:W,l!08 

1.32.  (•(» 

:«>,  928,  856 

12,371.424 

31';,  4.'.:i 

Iti.  7U,2i,o 

4,  ,',41,  172 

4.  42-2.  740 

52.  y;<0,  IHi. 

3,  44,5,  02S 
.5,  (■'48,  287 

5iy.  76A< 

11,,1'J6,021 

1  :V  0,38.  523 
H.  169.231 
1 .  329.  82<( 
6.  372,  a-i' 

12,  6:-1.1.  9.'4l 
9,  703.  974 

10,11.56.  .177 

;<5i.  lyy 


-avirps 


Ri'MTiiits  SaviUiis      '     Revenues  Savings 


$r2.043. 
X  ,555. 

3.  M  2, 
:H.  44 1, 

4.  372. 
12.  120. 

l.dls. 
4,  :<31, 
.5,  210, 
7, 907, 
1..14-2, 

.15,511. 

22.  2. '6. 
7.171. 
4.  ''k13. 
8,305, 
5,615, 
4,  055. 

12.  .5yi. 

26  714, 

30.  .IlKl. 
9,  697. 
3.  197. 

13,112, 
4, 0.56, 
2.919. 
297, 
2.611, 

24,  280. 

64.  .524. 
Kl,  ,564, 

I4)S, 
.'41,611, 

(,.  ;<4s, 

:i.  .'MO, 

(7,  uT*, 

.5.  551, 

(i,  168, 

1.05)0, 

■     9,  1S5, 

18.  (^is, 

3  936, 

1,,5<C2, 

M4;i, 

1 1 ,  570, 

1 3,  400. 

I'l.  548. 

(^55, 


71,1, 
,'4  :;< 
,'fc-9 

',•:■;() 

424 

2:iy 

s7'i 

71 10 

7,S4I 

"(  s  ■ 

040 

310 

si7 

7>-s 

'••70 

ooi  ; 

.3S() 

270 

2.10  , 

.'..■•lO 

107  ' 
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3(  3 

(i(.2 

6(,4 

.">2 

•2(  I, 

402 

491 

(H4  ■ 

476 

847 

SOO 

92.S 

HO 

714 

•272 

213 

.'.31 

370 

377 

6(,9 

«71 

044 

8.'4) 

7'26 

123 

101 


JI2  OHs,  :<S9 
l.l.^-.l,  S24 
■.i.  174,  .','.'7 

57,  y;;4,  '.,07 

.(.  10 1,  ,'4 10 
o.  :.',(Hi,  32ti 
1,347,612 

4.  r2s^H2 

3.  16'.',  .'44 
7.  535,  ',iy5 
1.64-,i.'.  6 

3'1,  776,  li(  4 
17,()71.70(; 

5,  (M;3.  ^219 
:i, '■42.  r27 

6.  S5I.013 

4.  .562.  237 
3.  s62.  :«0 
y,  oos,  124 

18,  ,5,59,  V27 
IH.  y(il,  4,',y 

7,  340,  .'.(  3 
■2.  476.o;;4 

12,  (I3y,  0.54 

,5.  266,  843 

2.  ,'(,2.  U  6 

3o7.  709 

2,  2r4;.  7.'(l 
16.  673.  (^29 

I.V..  44  8 
43.  62:1.  2W 
14.601,912 

372,  s'.t; 
:-i9. 731 1. 2<;3 

5.  357.  ','2".' 
,',.  2ir.(#,l 

I  2.  4.15,  2(i.s 
4,  (.'■41,734 

6.  (,.52.  690 
612.417 

13.674.  161 
1,1.  :vsO.  :v.43 

3.  737,  703 
1 .  .')66,  ,V.7 

7.  .504.  9'27 
H.  K87,  182 
11,4:?^,,  827 

ii,K:iy,  092 

414,  .596 


jlO.  214,  yii 
3.  ;;i.5  1,7,; 

:',.  411,  703 

21  0*4).  39.3 

3,  9('3,  4(K1 

10,  7(Ki.  :'.74 
1,41:1,  SKS 

3,  7il1,  198 

4,  734,  ,5.'41 
6,  7ffcJ.  805 
1,^2','5,  4(4 

4y.  9.1;'.  4  36 
ly,  72(>,  K(4 

6,  309, ',71   • 
4.0.54.073  ' 

7.  '274.  7s7 
4, 1,22.  (M  3 
4.0*'v8.  ,'i  0 

11,  2:i4. ','76 
■2;<,  911,  173 
27.741,641 

h.  .5^2.  497 

2,  s25, '.  CO 
11,  2',  2,  446 

3,  2.55.  557 
2.  .',;12.  414 

24^2.  091 

2.  266.  7,5() 

21.744,H71 

2W>.UU2 

57,  629,  60H 

ll,333.9t»( 

.M2,  404 

44,  6-22,  737 

.1,  ,'vi2.  171 

2.  757,  2:^9 

5H,  114.  t)92 

4.9:«).  4fi'l 

5,  163.  810 

957,  883 

7,  107,  2.39 

16,  2C/",,  507 

:*.  3fi8.  197 

l,:«6,  i:i3 

7,011.373 

9,319.618 

11.667,873 

1 4.  765,  608 

591.704 


$1.5.  251.  4.17 

2.  42y.  :'4I 
4,004,470 

72,  12^,  i;«i 
3,917,410 

11,7-211,410 
1,701.0S4 
.5.  2o'",  2.1 

3.  'M>.  475 
9,  495,  007 
2,(IM,  47y 

4«.  317,0'24 

21.  .,25,  671  ; 

7.  147.  ►■M  I 
4, '.fvl,  640  ' 

8.  644,'.^'.0  i 
5,  757.  ;a4  1 

4.  SO'J,  511  ' 
1 1 ,  376.  67s 
■2;i.  443.  992 
•.3.  95.S.  6'.  0  , 

9.  251,  ■.(.3 
3.  12^2,  87s 

1,1,  18H,  V07  I 
6,6;j8, 1.50  ! 
3,2:10,484  I 

404,058 
Z  860,  63!(  j 
2I.Ui4,iail  I 
I9fi.02t>  I 
M.H.SA.019 
IK.  414  -JM 
470,  0,52 
,50,  mo,  035 
6,751,862 
(i,  574,  34:1 
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77Z588 
17,  24s,  »\> 
19.367,903  ; 
4  711,212  ' 
1.97.5.745  ' 
9.464,628  [ 
18,784.477  : 
14,417,3.33  ' 
14.  9-25,  237  > 
522.270 


$7,047,843 
2.76I..55y 
2,  5*1,  8:40 

10,  S73,  170 
3.090.484 
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1.060,416 

2,  624.  189 
3. 904,  025 
4,  804,  713 
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40,418.976 
1.5,  •2(J8,9-a» 

4,  8-25,  1 19 
3, 030,  .560 

5.  480,  810 

3,  727,  .V4-, 
3, 06f .  •2H9 
8,  866,  522 

19, 027,  (Ids 

22,744.410 

6.671,7:47 

2.  179.  122 
H.  142.693 
1.883.4.50 
1.864.916 

14.5.742 

.  672,  861 

.405.SM) 

246.474 

4«,  566, 881 

7.  Ml,  411 

4.5.5.  24>s 

34.  162.  9ft.5 

4  138, 218 

1,  3tM,  .157 

41.837,  7.M 

3.  S68.  79.; 
3.414  968 

7*7,712 

3. 532. 838 

12,278.eW7 

2, 394.  '•>!<•< 

946,  9,M 

5,051,672 

.V  422.  323 

K  687,  367 
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484,030 


1, 


17 


71,000    LiC'l,  S43.  100 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Here  are  the  total  overcharges,  by  States,  for  all  users  of  electricity  in  1242: 

Table  4. — Total  electric  sales,  1942 


Estiir.ate.1  saks  data  for  IS42 

Estimated  revenue?  and  constiiner  savinit?  under 

rates  In  effect 

m- 

Etat« 

Numhff  of 
cusiuiiien 

Total 

Total 

Tennessee  Val 

.ey  .Authority  , 

Taccma 

,  Wf...ih. 

Honneville  .\dministration 

Ontario. 

Canada 

kilowattbours 

i 

r«;  venues 

Revenues    ! 

Savincs 

Revenups    1 

?a\  ;n.-3 

Revenues 

Rftvin..".! 

Hevenuos 

Savinps 

Ata^«ina i 

34n.MI 

3,603,914,r<10 

$.37,  lfi.3.  fit) 

$25.  897.  377  ' 

$ll,3fif..  223 

$18.  .537. '92 

$18.fl2f..  i»»^ 

$19,771,217  1 

$17,392,383 

$23.  193,  303  ' 
5.  273.  4S7 
7,  .'•;9.  371 

$13,  970,  297 
7,  4')0,913 
9,  241,62'j 

61.7(K),  08> 

«    1          at  ^'>        J  P  1 

Antona    

Ui.742 

TIM,  iW2.(ill 

li  7<'4,  910 

5.  974.  3.39 

t^,79.i.(»;i 

4,  54.S.  1  ■?.) 

K.  21'.  .-121 

4.  639,  497 

\  124. 1,<i3 

ATimn*  

213,  •«» 

WCl,  14,'.,  iKMt 

Ifi.  Hll.lKO 
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fi.  714.  4'.0 
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(^913,  7:16 

9,  sy7.  ■J(.4 
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12,l««,  »*7.  Kit 

19R,  17.i.  2«) 

1,52,321.279 

4,5.  H,'.3.  i,21 

n2.><.'.1.^7.i 

,H5.  :i2:i.  ."25 

117,88.3,  112 

80,  292. 1'SS 

136.47.'..  112 

rok)r»dn..    

27^l»)2 

H7.h21,((in  1 

21,959.  7(K) 

11,927,  125  i 

10, 032,  .'.75 

9.  3f;2,  '40 

i2,(;.'7.  i-io 

9,  302,  764 

r2,65«i,936 

10.  4<.'''.  249 

11,  493,  451 
28,  442,  10;i 

3,  ,565,  713 

Conm^tidit 

£41,  938 

2,4KK3ZnOO  ' 
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Keep  the  Record  Streifht— 0.  P.  A.  Is 
Necessary  To  PrcTent  Inflation  and 
Generally  Has  Done  a  Good  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  21.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come a  favorite  pastime  to  criticize  and 
censure  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. I  agree  that  this  (M-ganization  has 
made  a  lot  of  mistakes.  I,  too.  believe 
that  the  organization  in  the  past  has 
taken  too  long  to  correct  known,  obvi- 
ous errors.  However.  I  believe  it  can 
truthfully  be  said  that  improvements 
have  been  made  all  along  and  are  now  be- 
ing made  in  the  direction  of  correcting 
a  lot  of  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
and  causing  the  administration  of  the 
law  to  be  less  irritating  and  less  annoy- 
ing to  the  people  generally. 

XNTLATIOM  WnX  WIPS  OUT  MIDDU  CLASS 

Without  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, we  would  already  be  suffering 


from  ruinous  and  run-away  inflation. 
Run-away  inflation  will  wipe  cut  the 
middle  class  of  people  very  quickly — the 
ones  who  depend  upon  fixed  wages  and 
fixed  salaries  for  a  livelihood.  It  is  thi.s 
class  or  group  that  has  princi pally  built 
our  country  in  time  of  peace  and  who 
furnish  the  young  men  to  save  our  coun- 
try in  time  of  war.  High  prices  destroy 
this  group  first.  The  only  way  hisrh 
prices  can  be  met  is  with  high  wages; 
then,  with  high  wages  and  high  salaries, 
higher  prices  will  be  caused.  In  the  end, 
if  we  permit  inflation  to  get  out  of  hand, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  will  soon  require  a  wheelbarrow  load 
of  printing-press  money  to  buy  a  loaf  of 
bread. 

DCHT    MILLIOM    DIfTXSXMT    COMUODITIES 

O,  P.  A.  has  not  succeeded  in  keeping 
down  all  prices,  and  doubtless  will  not 
succeed  entirely.  Possibly  too  much  is 
expected  of  this  organization.  It  is  deal- 
ing with  8,000,000  different  commodities, 
including  grades,  classes,  styles,  fashions, 
and  designs.  I  suspect  if  all  the  regula- 
tions and  orders  that  have  been  issued 
involving  these  8,000.000  commodities 
were  stacked  up  they  would  possibly  be 
as  high  as  a  five-story  building.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  were  to  stack  up  the 
rules  and  regulations  about  which  there 


is  serious  controversy  and  just  com- 
plaint.s  this  .stack  would  be  very  small — 
pc^s-ibly  not  an  inch  high.  Tiiis  is  not 
to  justify  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
or  to  encourape  the  continuance  of  any 
existing  mistakes  but  for  the  purpose  of 
sugg.?.>tmg  that  the  number  of  rules  and 
regulations  that  have  caused  trouble  are 
very  .-mall  compared  with  the  total  busi- 
ness done  by  this  enormous  organization, 

BILLIONS   SAVED  BT  O.   P.  A.  IN   COST  OF  WAR 

The  cost  of  the  war  has  been  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  less  so  far  by  reason  of 
the  O.  P.  A.  The  prices  of  steel, 'alumi- 
num, copper,  bra.ss,  and  other  principal, 
critical,  and  strategic  materials  going 
into  the  cost  of  the  war  have  not  in- 
creased 1  penny  since  we  have  become 
involved  in  the  war.  Therefore  the 
O.  P.  A.,  having  held  down  the  cost  of 
the  thing.s  going  into  the  war,  has  saved 
the  taxpayers  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
already. 

In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  page  A37y8.  there  was  a  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  the  Honorable  William 
A.  PiTTENGER,  relative  to  the  O.  P.  A.  I 
will  quote  excerpts  from  this  statement 
as  follows: 

J-j.st  before  leaving  northern  Minnesota,  I 
talked  with  a  man  who  told  me  tiiat  he  had 
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to  work  evenings  in  order  to  make  out  forms 
showing  how  many  miles  his  truck  traveled  a 
day,  how  much  oil  it  used,  etc.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  a  small  business  enterprise,  but 
told  me  frankly  that  the  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness was  seriously  hampered  by  the  numerous 
Government  regulations  and  reports,  which 
had  to  be  studied,  filled  out.  and  sent  in  to 
Washington.  I  talked  with  other  business- 
men who  told  me  they  had  to  have  extra  help 
In  order  to  comply  with  all  of  these  foolish 
regulations  and  in  order  to  fill  out  all  of  the 
foolish  forms  that  are  pouring  out  of  the 
Giovernment  bureaus  in  Washington  and 
which  have  the  effect  of  hampering  anyone 
engaged  in  ordinary  business. 

Of  course,  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion has  been  the  champion  offender.  Evi- 
dently they  have  a  lot  of  men  in  that  bureau 
who  can  think  up  more  forms  and  more  ques- 
tionnaires, and  most  of  them  pure  trash,  than 
any  other  agency  ever  devised  by  the  hand  of 
man.  On  other  occasions  I  have  stated  that 
this  outfit  was  doing  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  country,  and  that,  instead  of  helping 
our  war  effort,  so  far  as  domestic  affairs  are 
concerned,  that  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration was  retarding  our  war  effort,  I  re- 
affirm that  sentiment  here  and  now;  however, 
I  do  not  want  to  refuse  to  give  honorable 
mention  to  dozens  of  other  Government 
bureaus  that  are  doing  the  saipe  and  doing 
their  best  to  make  a  bad  Job  of  the  whole 
situation. 

Congress  should  abolish  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  consolidate  it  with  the 
War  Production  Board,  which  appears  to  have 
some  businessmen  In  charge  of  most  of  Its 
activities. 

WHAT   IS  TH«  ALTERNATIVE? 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  my  colleague 
that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  are  causing  businessmen  much 
concern — in  fact,  causing  them  a  lot  of 
trouble — and  annoying  and  irritating 
them  very  much.  But  what  is  the 
answer?  Shall  we  repeal  O.  P.  A.? 
What  would  be  the  consequence  if  we 
did  not  have  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration? How  would  it  affect  these 
people,  these  businessmen,  if  there  was 
no  control  on  prices?  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  these  very  same  businessmen 
to  be  annoyed  and  irritated  rather  than 
have  their  businesses  destroyed  by  infla- 
tion? The  fact  is  in  wartime  drastic 
measures  must  be  resorted  to — things 
that  we  would  not  think  about  approving 
in  time  of  peace. 

Let  me  answer  my  colleague  on  the 
one  point  that  he  suggests  that  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  has  been  the 
champion  offender  on  sending  out  forms 
to  be  filled  out  by  businessmen.  Under 
an  existing  law  which  was  sponsored  in 
Congress  by  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Small  Business,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  must  approve  the  forms 
that  are  sent  out  by  the  different  Federal 
agencies.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  month  of  March  1943.  the  last  month 
for  v.hich  the  information  is  available 
to  me.  is  typical  of  the  other  months. 
During  the  month  of  March  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  approval  69 
different  forms,  whereas  the  War  Pro- 
duction B'oard  submitted  259  forms  for 
approval.  This  is  not  to  criticize  the 
War  Production  Board.  I  consider  Mr. 
Donald  Nelson,  its  Chairman,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  men  in  our  Government, 
and  I  know  that  I  am  correct  in  assum- 


ing that  all  these  forms  were  necessary 
or  they  would  not  have  been  submitted 
by  W.  P.  B.  to  the  Budget  for  approval. 
The  information  is  given  in  order  to  sug- 
gest to  my  colleague  that  possibly  the 
69  forms  of  O.  P.  A.  were  just  as  necessary 
and  vital  as  the  259  forms  of  the  W. 
P.  B.  In  other  words,  in  order  for  the 
War  Production  Board  and  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  properly  do  the 
big  job  that  they  are  doing,  a  certain 
number  of  forms  and  plans  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  statement  of  all 
forms  and  plans  submitted  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  for  March  1943  is 
inserted  herewith: 

Agency:  Number 

War  Production  Board 259 

Office  of  Price  Administration 69 

Department  of  Agriculture 53 

Federal  Security  Agency 32 

Department  of  Commerce 29 

War  Manpower  Commission 19 

War    Department 11 

Office  of  War  Information 8 

Department  of  Labor 8 

National  Housing  Agency 7 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 7 

Department  of  the  Interior 5 

Office  of  Defense  Transportation 5 

Board  of  Economic  Warfare 4 

Navy  Department 4 

Petroleum  Administration  for  War 4 

Federal  Reserve  Board 3 

Civil  Service  Commission 3 

Maritime  Commission 2 

Federal     Communications    Commis- 
sion   1 

Office  of  Civilian  Defense 1 

Board  of  Transportation 1 

Federal  Power  Commission 1 

Interstate  Commerce  Corr.^Tilsslon..  1 
United    States    Employment    Com- 
pensation Commission 1 

Total -  538 

It  is  obvious  that  Congress  cannot  ex- 
ecute laws  and  give  consideration  to  all 
details,  plans,  and  specifications  that  are 
necessary  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
It  is  not  even  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
enforce  laws.  Under  our  Constitution 
we  make  the  laws  and  Congress  did 
exactly  the  right  thing  by  passing  the 
law  to  control  prices,  wages,  salaries,  and 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is  perfectly  proper 
that  the  execution  of  this  law  be  left  to 
the  department  concerned  with  it. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  or  condemn  price 
fixing  and  other  arbitrary  rules  and  regi- 
mentation methods  that  are  tolerated  in 
wartime  only,  and  we  should  stop  and 
consider  what  the  alternative  would  be 
in  the  event  these  laws  were  repealed. 


Attacks  on  Secretary  Hull 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15) ,  1943 

Mr.    McKELLAR.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Frank  R.  Kent,  in  his  column  "The 
Great  Game  of  Politics,"  in  which  he 
discusses  criticisms  of  and  attacks  on 
Secretary  Hull.  The  article  is  a  very  ad- 
mirable one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Great    Game    of    Politics 
(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

The  campaign  to  belittle  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  is  not  going  very  well,  and  that, 
perhaps,  Is  why  those  engaged  in  It  are  be- 
coming more  violent  and  unrestrained.  In 
such  an  effort  nothing  Is  bo  Infuriating  as 
futility.  This  one  comes  as  near  being  com- 
pletely futile  as  It  well  can  be. 

Among  Mr.  Hull's  n-lends  the  campaign  Is 
referred  to  as  the  "polecat  attack."  And  the 
feeling  Is  that  when  It  finally  dies  out.  as  It 
will,  Mr.  Hull  will  emerge  stronger  than  ever 
with  the  people  of  the  country.  Meanwhile 
the  State  Department  detractors  continue 
to  hurl  missiles  at  the  Secretary  and  to  be 
resentful  at  their  failure  to  get  results,  either 
In  the  ,way  of  a  retort  from  him  or  a  reac- 
tion from  the  public. 

The  most  virulent  and  persistent  of  the 
Hull  critics  are  to  be  foimd  mainly  In  the 
little  group  of  professional  "liberals"  and  In 
the  radical  publications.  Actually,  the  hos- 
tility toward  Mr.  Hull  of  the  "advanced  think- 
ers" within  the  administration  dates  pretty 
far  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  New  Deal. 
They  had  then — and  probably  rightly — the 
Idea  that  Mr.  Hull  "Is  not  one  of  us." 

WON  place  or  ESTEEM 

In  the  sense  that  Mr.  Hull  was  unsympa- 
thetic toward  a  lot  of  the  "crackpot"  Ideas 
developed  by  the  star-gaztog  experimenters 
who  are  bent  on  the  socialization  of  the  coun- 
try, he  certainly  was  not  one  of  them.  How- 
ever, he  was — and  Is — entirely  loyal  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  no  critical  or  uns3rmpathetlc 
word  concerning  the  President's  policies  ever 
passed  his  lips.  By  the  dignity,  determina- 
tion, and  competency  with  which  he  con- 
ducted his  Department,  stood  by  his  con- 
victions, and  minded  his  own  business,  he 
won  for  himself  a  place  In  the  esteem  of  the 
country  not  occupied  by  any  other  member 
of  the  administration. 

The  frequent  tributes  to  Mr.  Hull  and  his 
work  paid  by  anti-New  Deal  newspapers. 
antiadministratlon  public  men,  and  private 
citizens  "whose  eyes,"  ns  the  late  General 
Johnson  In  his  N.  R,  A.  days  once  said,  "have 
not  seen  the  light"  never  endeared  him  to 
the  "liberals,"  who  feel  that  any  commen- 
dation from  a  businessman  Is  more  or  less 
of  a  stigma. 

But  the  open  attack  upon  Mr.  Aiioll  did  not 
start  until  after  we  had  gotten  Into  the  war. 
So  far  as  can  be  gathered,  the  original  griev- 
ance held  against  Mr.  HuU  by  the  liberals, 
aside  from  his  lack  of  enthusiasm  over  the 
New  Deal  dreamers,  was  his  refusal,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  to  take  a  course  toward  Spain 
which,  in  his  opinion  and  that  of  military  au- 
thorities, both  British  and  American,  would 
have  been  very  harmful,  Indeed. 

Some  of  these  liberals  went  so  far  as  per- 
sonally to  call  on  Mr.  Hull  and  Insist  upon  his 
adopting  their  views.  When  he^declined  they 
became  greatly  Inflamed.  His  policies  In  north 
Africa,  though  approved  by  the  President. 
wholly  satisfactory  to  the  military  chiefs,  and 
obviously  working  well,  were  even  more  bit- 
terly assailed. 

MASTTR  ATTEMPT  FAILED 

And  then  came  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sum- 
iier  Welles,  of  whom  the  liberals  attempted  to 
make  a  martyr,  which  was  bad  Judgment, 
and  to  picture  as  the  one  able  man  In  the 
Department,  which  Is  absurd.    It  was  charged 
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that  Ur.  Hull  forced  Mr.  Welles  out  becauce 
of  pergonal  dislike  and  Je.-Iovisy  and  that  the 
Presidcn  yielded  to  Mr.  Hull  becaure  of  his 
fear  el  the  southern  DemocraLe.  with  whom 
Mr.  Hull  Is  strong. 

Neither  cf  these  things  is  true.  Mr.  Welles 
was  not  forced  out  by  Mr  Hull  for  any  such 
reasons,  and  Mr  Roosevelt  did  not  entertain 
any  such  fear.  Every  perccn  really  Informed 
about  this  incident  knows  better  on  both 
counts.  However,  there  is  no  way  of  convinc- 
ing those  who  do  not  want  to  be  ccnvinctd 
and  the  hammerlns;  continues  unabated. 

Nothing  Mr.  Hull  now  srxys  or  do:s  escapes 
eensure.  To  hear  or  read  these  anti-HuUitea 
one  might  think  that  the  S?cretary  of  State 
la  not  only  an  ignorant  and  decrepit  reaction- 
ary, whose  policies  have  proven  foolish  and 
wicked,  but  a  small,  jealous  old  man.  capable 
of  any  forn'  of  vindictive  meanness,  vicious 
aa  weU  as  Idiotic.  Ut  Hull  can  well  afford  to 
be  serene. 

The  sort  of  attack  to  which  he  is  being  sub- 
jected reacts  not  upon  him  but  upon  these 
who  make  It.  If  the  kind  of  record  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  made  not  only  In  h'.s  present 
ofllce  bu .  In  the  others  he  has  held  In  his  long 
and  honorable  career  can  be  damaged  by  the 
•ort  of  attack  now  being  made  upon  him.  then 
honor  and  courage,  character  and  ccpacity 
count  for  so  little  In  the  public  life  of  this 
eonntry  that  It  hardly  pays  to  have  them. 


New  Approadies  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANBM 

W  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15).  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "New  Approaches  to  Peace"  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover 
before  the  joint  session  of  the  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis  branches  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sep- 
tember 3.  1943. 

I  consider  that  Mr.  Hoover,  in  collab- 
oration with  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  a  possible 
solution  of  the  problems  of  peace  which 
will  confront  us  when  the  war  Is  won. 
As  Mr.  Hoover  stated,  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  become  adept  at  waging  war. 
but  they  have  proved  themselves  very 
inept  in  preserving  peace. 

I  suggest  that  Senators  as  well  as  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation  will  find  It 
worthwhile  to  give  careful  study  and 
thought  to  the  proposals  made  by  Mr. 
Hoover  and  by  Mr.  Gibson  as  set  forth  in 
plain  and  understandable  language  in 
the  address  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  have  received  an  estimate  from  the 
Government  Printing  0£Dce  indicating 
that  to  print  the  address  will  cost  $105. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 

Victory  ts  now  Inevitable.  There  wUl  be 
many  more  hard  months.  But  every  month 
brtngs  ua  nearer  to  the  problems  of  peace. 

Tae  American  people  are  alive  to  the  need 
and  determined  that  we  must  have  a  lasting 


peace  this  time.  Prom  coast  to  coa.st  you 
are  thinking  and  di£cus£irig  the  ways  to  pe>ice. 
You  want  to  make  your  lives  again  free  from 
v,-ar  hardships.  You  want  your  sens,  hus- 
bands, and  fathers  home. 

The  method  of  making  peace  is  belns; 
hourly  discussed  in  books,  m  the  press,  over 
the  radio.  Congressional  resoluticr.s  and 
political  offensives  are  in  motion  ail  along 
the  front  of  peace  ideas. 

We  have  two  schools  of  diicu-sion.  In  the 
first  are  those  pecpie  who  are  striving  to  dis- 
till from  the  world's  experience  scmril.ir.g 
definite  and  positive.  Several  notable  con- 
tributions have  been  put  forviard  which  merit 
great  consideration. 

In  the  second  school  are  those  who  live  in 
the  indefinite  or  the  Infinite.  Their  aims  are 
magnificent;  their  phrases  are  sonorous;  th"  r 
slogans  are  Impelling.  Eut  when  we  sift 
them  down,  they  are  moctly  nebuiar  wcrds 
to  the  effect  that  we  must  cooperate  or  col- 
labor.ite  with  the  world  to  pres-.'rve  peace 
and  restore  prosperity.  Tliey  are  a  long  v\.^.y 
from  how  to  do  It.  Often  enough  these 
phrases  are  dcors  to  political  escape.  Or 
alternatively,  they  are  the  pavement  of  good 
Intentions.  Theirs  is  an  unreal  world  cf  per- 
fect words. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  usefulness  of 
Inspiring  words.  But  most  of  this  is  exac'.ly 
the  same  verbal  road  which  led  to  VcisaiHcs. 
V/hen  we  got  there  we  had  high  ideals,  high 
aims,  and  great  eloquence.  Unless  wo  arrive 
at  the  end  of  this  war  far  more  realiticp.r.y 
prepared  we  will  have  little  chance  cf  lasting 
jjcace.  V.'e  must  have  somelhing  far  mare 
specific  and  definite  than  hi^h  aims,  hirh 
Ideals.  $64  words,  good  intentions,  political 
avoidance,  or  recriminations.  Worse  than 
this,  we  may  out  of  such  material  have  done 
no  more  than  lay  the  kindling  for  World  War 
No   3. 

On  this  whole  problem  I  am  daily  more 
and  more  Impressed  with  the  fact  that  na- 
tions have  often  enough  been  successful  in 
making  war.  But  nations  have  never  yet  been 
successful  in  making  lasting  peace  Mere  and 
mor  over  the  centuries  the  world  has  devel- 
oped the  art  and  methcd  of  ni.^1-  ng  war.  But 
the  world  has  never  developed  an  art  and 
methcd  cf  making  peace.  More  and  more  the 
methods  of  peace  have  resulted  in  a  wider 
spread  of  catastrophe. 

Surely  It  Is  time  we  have  a  new  appioach 
to  peacemaking.  And  that  path  must  leave 
the  csntury-old  bright  lights  cf  eloquence  and 
nebular  words  and  explore  the  hard  road  of 
experience 

Hugh  Gibson  and  I,  from  considerable  par- 
ticipation In  these  problems  over  the  last  25 
years,  have  suggested  for  public  consideration 
some  ideas  of  a  new  approach.  Several  of  the 
Ideas  which  we  originally  put  forward  have 
now  been  adopted  by  powerful  voices. 

I  propose  to  explore  these  Ideas  further  with 
you.  The  principles  and  the  program  are  at 
least  realistic  and  positive.  And  they  suggest 
common  ground  over  which  those  of  even 
divergent  views  on  particular  questions  can 
travel  with  unity  toward  our  ccmmcn  purpose 
of  a  lasting  peace. 

I  had  a  teacher  once  who  said,  in  effect, 
that  wisdom  does  not  consist  so  much  of 
$64  words  about  the  ultlmates  as  in  knowing 
what  to  do  next.  And  the  next  thing  after 
that. 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  examine  with  you 
what  to  do  next.  I  may  state  the  principles 
and  program  first  and  the  reasons  afterward. 
The  prt^ram  consists  of  4  steps  and  there 
are  11  reasons. 

Before  we  start  on  this  exploration  I  may 
aasure  yo-'  that  It  does  not  embrace  the  usual 
democratic  process  of  nan^e  calling.  That  Is 
not  a  unifying  or  peaceful  approach.  Prom 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  learn  that  the 
peacemakers  "shall  be  called  the  ChUdren  of 
God." 

It  would  appear  that  unifying  name  only 
applies  to  the  actual  peace  delegates  and  not 


i    to  tho.-e  who  encage  In  advance  dlscu=^s!cn  of 

what  the  delegaies  thou'd  do.     In  any  event 

1   will  not  t.ike  your  time  discusslnr;  Lola- 

I    tioniots,  nationalists.  Internationalists,  Fps- 

l    c  sis.   or   C  mmunisis.     Our   Job   Is   to   find 

common  prcund.  not  to  widen  differences. 

I  FIHST  STCP 

The  first  step  in  our  proposal  Is  to  reach 
an  agreement,  before  firing  ceas:s.  between 
all  the  United  Nat:nns,  that  a  few  lead.ng 
j  nations  be  appointed  the  Joint  managers  or 
[  custodians  or  trustees  of  peace,  and  that 
there  will  not  be  the  usual  armistice  or  the 
usual   general   peace  conference. 

PErOND    STtP 

Tlip  second  stcn  is  an  agreement  between 
all  the  United  nations  before  victory  over 
Gern^.-iny,  setting  up  the  terms  of  a  "simple 
prov;E;cnal  peace  which  the  custodians  or 
trustees  shall  impede  upon  belligerent  Eu- 
rope the  moment  firing  ceases,  and  later  on 
.^sla. 

THIRD  STEP 

The  third  step  Is  a  transition  period  from 
war  to  pace  of  a  few  years,  in  which  the 
world  can  cool  off  and  have  time  for  de- 
hb-'r.ne  iciution  of  the  long-view  problems 
cf  lasting  peace. 

FOURTH    STEP 

The  fourth  and  last  step,  after  the  founda- 
tions cf  real  peace  have  been  laid,  is  then  to 
create  ':o!ne  sort  cf  v.crkl  in.stituticn  to  re- 
p'  tee  the  m.anagers  or  trustees  and  preserve 
peace. 

THE    TRt'STEFSHIP 

Scire  Immediate  questions  will  arise  In 
y- ur  i.iind^  as  to  the  trustership.  A  few 
great  victorious  nations  are  EOlng  to  dom- 
inate the  world  anyv^ay  for  awhile  after  this 
war  They  must  do  it  of  neces.sitv  to  them- 
.selvps.  They  a' ways  have  done  so  Vfter  every 
great  war.  They  did  it  after  the  v.-orld  wars 
cf  the  Najwleonic  j-eriod  and  after  the  last 
World  War.  It  would  be  a  great  and  new  step 
to  ti.-ace  if  they  did  it  out  in  the  open,  by  a 
d'Tfiute  authority  with  positive  responsibili- 
ties and  limitations. 

I  am  not  pr(  posing  an  elab&ratelv  written 
piece  rf  paper  committing  nations  to  action 
in  vi:  known  circumstances.  A  mere  Joint 
d-claration  of  purpose  by  all  the  United  Na- 
tions wcnid  be  sufficient.  It  needs  only  to 
be  that  we,  continue  collaboration  in  peace- 
making which  we  have  in  war  and  that  we 
do  it  under  the  leader.-hip  of  the  principal 
rations  conducting  the  war;  that  we  do  It 
in  consultation  with  all  our  allies  In  the 
fields  In  which  th"y  are  Interested:  and  that 
we  do  It  for  a  limited  period.  If  we  can 
dj  this  without  elaborate  treaties  and  docu- 
ments in  war,  why  not  in  a  transition  period 
from  war  to  peace? 

I  ?m  no:  proposing  a  military  aUlance  of 
a  few  victorious  powers,  arrogating  to  them- 
selves domination  over  other  nations  such  as 
has  m  reality  followed  tho.se  other  world  wars. 
Such  alliances  at  once  raise  the  antagonism 
and  suspicion  of  the  balance  of  the  world. 
A  military  alliance  would  undermine  the 
moral  influence  of  the  custodians  or  trustees 
and  would  add  nothing  to  their  strength. 

THE    PROVISIONAL    PEACK 

Questions  will  also  arise  In  your  minds  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  provisional  peace. 

These  terms  can  be  made  specific  and  com- 
paratively simple.  They  are  the  urgent  meas- 
ures necessary  to  get  the  world  going  again. 

The  first  need  of  the  world,  more  urgent 
even  than  bread,  will  be  order.  And  the  sec- 
ond need  will  be  food.  Hui;  cry  people  aban- 
don all  restraint  and  defy  all  order.  The 
next  Imperative  need  will  be  to  restore  eco- 
nomic production,  for  the  starving  cannot 
long  be  supported  on  charity.  These  ques- 
tions admit  no  delay.  Without  them  Europe 
and  Asia  will  dirsolve  In  chaos. 

There  are  other  urgent  matters.  There 
mu6C   be   total   disarmament  of  the  enemy. 
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Their  leaders  must  be  punished  for  crimes 
against  mankind.  They  must  return  their 
loot,  prisoners,  and  displaced  peoples. 

There  must  be  the  restoration  of  sover- 
eignty to  tho-,e  nations  deprived  of  it.  The 
trr.stees  would  need  at  once  to  determine 
temporary  boundaries  for  everybody. 

The  defeated  nations  should  be  required 
to  hold  free  elections  of  representative  bodies 
excluding  Fascist  candidates  to  initiate  gov- 
ernm.ent  p.iid  national  life  so  that  there  will 
be  some  rcsoonsible  body  with  which  to  deal. 

There  should  be  provisional  restoration  cf 
the  fcrm.cr  treaties  about  posts,  telegraphs, 
ships,  and  planes  which  are  necessary  to  the 
recponing  of  economic  life  for  the  whole 
world. 

And  the  trustees  should  at  once  set  up 
legional  ccunc.ls  for  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  such  other  com- 
mittees of  the  United  Nations  as  are  needed 
to  work  cut  each  of  the  host  of  long-view 
problems  without  the  solution  of  which  there 
can  be  no  listing  peace. 

These  provisional  questions  are  not  diflB- 
cult  to  settle.  But  they  represent  the  stark 
neceisities  required  to  start  the  world  house- 
keeping again. 

THE  TR.\NSITION    PERIOD 

It  is  in  a  transition  period  that  the  gigantic 
prcblems  which  confront  the  world  must  and 
can  be  solved. 

In  the  meantime  the  trustee  nations  would 
need  to  guide  these  committees  and  police 
tht;  world  against  any  ayrressors. 

I  m,ay  enutr.ertte  only  a  few  cf  these  prob- 
lems to  indicate  their  cmnplexity  and  that 
time  Is  needed  for  their  solution. 

The  future  of  the  three  great  enemy  coun- 
tries and  a  lot  of  little  ones  murt  be  settled. 

There  are  great  territories  to  be  justly  d.s- 
pcsed  of. 

Militarism  n.u=t  be  abolished. 

The  face  cf  these  nations  must  be  turned 
toward  peace. 

Gangsterism  cannot  be  abolished  overnight. 

There  is  demobilization  of  the  world  to  be 
bnu^ht  about. 

There  arc  manv  boundaries  to  be  settled 

There  are  peoples  to  be  freed.  There  are 
peoples  to  be  placed  under  gtiardiansh.p.  The 
Jewish  icfugee  and  the  pn  blem  of  Palestine 
mu-t  be  settled. 

Thei-e  arc  gigantic  debts  and  reparations 
to  be  eonsid?red. 

There  are  a  thousand  problems  of  trade,  of 
eu'rcncy,  of  credit  to  be  solved. 

And  all  of  thi.se  problems  must  be  solved 
in  such  a  fashion  and  with  such  Justice  as  to 
allay  or  still  the  dynamic  forces  v. hich  have 
hlthetto  always  bred  war  anew.  Those  forces 
must  be  stimulated  as  they  were  at 
Vci sallies,  where  they  were  made  stronger 
fcr  evil  and  more  explosive. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  11  reasons  for  this 
prcgram  and  the  dangers  we  must  avoid. 

FirsT  re.\son:    promottng  allied  cnitt 
The  first  reason  i£  one  that  has  been  made 
more    impressive   by   the   events   of   the   last 
month. 

A  statement  to  the  enemy  people  that  there 
will  be  a  provisional  peiice  based  upon  re- 
newed self-government  and  revived  economic 
life  should  convey  to  them  our  desire  to  re- 
store them  to  the  family  of  nations.  Sjch 
an  assurance  to  them  might  bring  the  war 
to  a  quicker  end  and  save  much  human  life. 

the  second  reason:  gaining  preparedness  fob 
peacemaking 
The  s>  cond  reason  for  this  program  is  that 
we  must  resolve  a  double  difficulty.  That  is 
how  to  keep  unity  during  the  war  and  achieve 
at  the  same  time  preparedness  for  peace  In 
advance  of  victory.  There  is  a  well-founded 
and  Instinctive  fear  that  negotiation  by  our 
offici-'.ls  cf  the  gigantic  long-view  questions 
during  the  war  would  disrupt  the  unity  of  the 


United  Nations.  Hence  the  escapist  policy  of 
every  modern  world  war,  "Victory  first,  dis- 
cuss peace  afterwards." 

In  consequence,  aside  from  a  few  very  gen- 
eral alms  and  platitudes,  victorious  nations 
have  usually  come  to  the  peace  table  wholly 
without  any  real  preparedness  for  the  im- 
mense problems  they  must  meet.  I  agree 
that  we  cannot  negotiate  these  long-view 
questions  without  dangers.  But  we  could 
negotiate  the  urgent  matters  which  lay  the 
foundation  of  provisional  peace.  There  is 
no  ground  for  disunity  in  them.  Their  set- 
tlement beforehand  would  promote  unity. 
And  incorporated  in  them  is  the  machinery 

!    for  amiable  solution  of  the  long-view  ques- 

I    tions  af^er  victory. 

THIRD  REASON  :   AN  ARMISTICE  IS  DESTRUCTIVE 

The  third  reason  Is  that  no  lasting  peace 
can  be  made  as  was  attem.pted  at  Versailles  In 
the  middle  of  a  military  armistice.  An  arm- 
istice simply  suspends  the  whole  world  be- 
tween war  and  peace.  The  machinery  and 
routines  of  both  war  and  i>eace  are  out  cf 
action.  It  is  thus  a  period  of  economic  and 
political  degeneration  with  an  agonized  world 
crying  out  for  haste.  The  end  is  hasty  com- 
promise of  principle  and  Justice,  not  solution. 

FOURTH    reason:    TO   COOL  OFF    HATE   AND   GREED 

Tlie  fourth  reason  for  this  proposal  is  that 
the  world  must  have  time  to  cool  off  and  re- 
cover a  b.ilance  of  Jud'-jment  if  a  lasting 
peace  is  to  be  made. 

When  firing  ceases  the  world  will  be  filled 
with  violent  emotions.  There  will  be  white- 
hot  hate  and  Indignation  at  the  enemy  for 
having  brought  the  world  to  this  state.  The 
air  will  be  filled  with  fear  and  vengeance. 
This  is  no  atmosphere  for  long- view  states- 
manship, which  must  distingtush  between 
guilty  leadership  and  misled  peoples.  Do 
not  forget  we  must  live  with  90.000.000  Ger- 
man:-, 40.OCO.000  Italians,  70,000.000  Japs,  and 
their  increment  for  some  hundreds  of  years 
yet.  We  want  to  get  them  into  the  ways  of 
peace  if  we  can. 

Tnere  will  be  another  emotion  present. 
That  is  greed  or.  more  politely,  self-interest. 
Each  of  the  victorious  nations  will  face  a 
grim  vista  of  impoverl-hraent.  The  peoples 
of  each  nation  will  demand  those  things 
they  believe  will  restore  piosperlty  and  se- 
curity to  them. 

And  these  a:e  not  alone  the  emotions  of 
statesmen.  They  are  the  emotions  of  the 
pec  pie  at  home.  Statesmen  are  not  their  own 
masters.  If  thej  ever  expect  to  be  reelected 
or  have  mionuments  to  their  memory,  or  get 
their  agreements  ratified  they  are  forced  to 
respond  to  the  emotions  cf  their  people. 

If  there  be  a  general  peace  conference  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  emotions,  as  has  been 
the  practice  hitherto,  then  40  nations  will 
send  2,000  diplomats  to  orate,  to  conspire, 
quaiTel,  and  grab.  The  world  would  be  crying 
aloud  for  haste,  that  It  be  allowed  to  get 
back  to  living  again.  To  keep  passion,  greed, 
expediency,  and  compromise  of  principle  out 
of  the  settlements  under  these  pressures  calls 
for  more  than  human  powers.  Certainly  if 
we  are  to  have  lasting  peace.  It  must  be  based 
on  more  solid  foundations  than  the  emotions 
of  war. 

Does  not  all  this  suggest  the  necessity  of 
a  cooling-off  period  which  we  call  the  tran- 
sitional period? 

THE    FIFTH    REASON:    TO    GET    BT    THE    PERIOD    OF 
RKACnON 

The  fifth  reason  for  this  suggested  approach 
to  peace  Is  that  soon  after  firing  ceases  an 
Inevitable  reaction  sets  in.  Our  boys  want 
to  come  home — and  at  once.  They  want  to 
start  life  again.  Their  wives,  mothers,  and 
fathers  want  them  home.  They  are  bound  to 
bring  home  all  their  frictions,  dislikes,  and 
opinions  of  the  strange  peoples  with  whom 
they  have  been  oi>erating.    At  home  the  peo- 


ple wUl  be  war-weary.  All  the  suppressed 
frictions  between  allies  will  come  to  the  sur- 
face. The  people  Just  don't  want  anything 
more  to  do  with  foreigners.  A  period  of 
reaction  toward  isolationism  Is  Inevitable. 
And  It  would  be  fiu-ther  fanned  by  the  head- 
lines from  a  general  peace  conference,  such  as 
Versailles,  daily  arousing  a  thousand  sus- 
picions or  misgivings  and  confirming  their 
suspicions. 

In  this  period  of  reaction  nationalism  wUl 
rise  to  such  heights  as  to  endanger  all  con- 
structive plans.  It  will  be  a  time  of  dema> 
goguery  and  prejudice.  The  world  needs  time 
to  let  this  pass. 

THE    SIXTH    reason:    THE    UNKNOWN    SHAPE    OF 
THINGS   TO   COMB 

The  sixth  reason  for  these  principles  of 
peacemaking  I  suggest  Is  that  while  nations 
are  actually  at  war.  or  In  the  months  after 
firing  ceases,  we  cannot  see  the  shape  of  things 
to  come.  These  shapes  are  made  by  forces 
set  in  motion  by  the  war  and  even  long  be- 
fore the  war.  No  one  can  for  years  predict 
their  ultimate  effect.  The  only  thing  men 
can  be  sure  of  Is  that  after  the  war  there  will 
be  profound  change.  If  It  were  a  question 
only  of  putting  the  world  back  to  where  It 
had  been  it  would  be  hard  enough  to  do. 
But  the  world  will  never  be  like  that  again. 

A  peace  making  that  does  not  take  account 
of  these  pressures  of  change  will  be  certain 
to  burst  asunder.  Surely  we  need  a  transition 
period  in  which  to  measure  and  accommodate 
these  forces. 

THE  SEVENTH  REASON  :  REAL  FOUNDATIONS  XntVOL 
A   WORLD  INSTITUTION 

There  are  those  who  believe  we  have  only 
to  quickly  set  up  some  league  or  some  coun- 
cil cr  some  world  institution  or  some  union 
cr  world  parliament  and  then  unload  all  of 
cu-  prvjblems  upon  it.    It  Is  not  that  easy. 

When  issues  are  vast  and  Intricate  it  1b 
easy  to  dodge  them  that  way  and  then  an- 
nounce that  the  world  will  go  to  the  dogs  if 
evil  men  fail  to  agree. 

Neither  anything  like  the  League  of  Na- 
tions nor  any  kind  of  world  institution  to 
keep  the  peace  could  succeed  amid  the  pas- 
sions, the  political  and  economic  chaos  that 
press  on  the  heels  of  war. 

There  are  a  hundred  gigantic  problems  that 
must  be  settled  between  nations  before  such 
an  aeency  would  have  a  chance.  To  force 
its  adoption  prematurely  is  to  condemn  It  to 
Inevitable  failure. 

The  purpose  of  any  world  Institution  must 
be  to  preserve  peace,  not  to  make  it. 

They  are  two  entirely  different  Jobs.  They 
must  not  be  confused.  Having  lived  through 
Versailles,  and  having  had  to  deal  with  its 
consequen.ces.  I  can  give  you  an  Idea  of  what 
I  mean.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  consisted  of 
613  paragraphs,  of  which  only  26  dealt  with 
the  League  covenant.  It  was  the  587  outside 
the  League  that  did  most  to  kill  the  League, 
and  certainly  it  was  the  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  In  these  587  paragraphs  which 
laid  some  of  the  kindling  for  this  war. 

To  solve  these  problems,  to  allay  the  forces 
of  destruction  and  to  build  a  new  spirit  in 
the  world  requires  time.  And  a  decisive  hand 
which  no  world-wide   Institution  can  exert. 

The  temple  of  peace  cannot  be  erected  un- 
til Its  foundations  are  well  laid.  If  we  make 
a  good  peace.  It  will  largely  preserve  Itself. 
If  we  make  a  bad  one  like  Versailles,  we  shall 
simply  be  laying  the  kindling  for  World  War 
No  3-  And  no  machinery  for  preaerving 
peace  will  stop  it  taking  fire. 

EIGHTH    reason:     PRTSEaVING    AMEEICAN    UmTT 

The  next  reason  I  will  give  you  for  thla 
program  bears  upon  our.  American  national 
unity. 

The  formulation  of  some  sort  of  world  In- 
stitution to  preserve  peace  is  essential.  Yet 
discussion  of  its  detail*  leada  quickly  to  the 
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most  emotional  and  the  most  dangerous 
question  that  can  be  raised  among  lis.  That 
Is  bow  much  we  surrender  of  national  Inde- 
pendent and  sorerslgnty. 

I  woxild  like  to  suggest  that  U  we  adopt 
the  transition  period,  we  can  derelop  the 
practice  of  cooperation  m  st<^>plng  aggres- 
sion dxuing  that  time  and  we  will  learn  much 
as  to  method.  Of  equal  Importance,  our 
people  wUl  have  opportunity  to  consider  and 
d«bate  this  whole  question  away  from  the 
emotions  of  war  and  the  reaction  toward 
Isolationism  which  will  inevitably  follow.  It 
Is  my  belief  that  with  a  growth  of  experience 
and  underHtandlng.  the  whole  sovereignty 
question  will  becc»ne  academic.  But  It  take* 
time.  DecUion  of  this  matter  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Is  about  as  Important  as  the  an- 
cient worry  over  how  many  angels  could 
stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  with  time  and  delib- 
eration our  people  will  no  more  consent  to 
liquidate  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  than  Mr.  Churchill  will  consent  to 
liquidate  the  British  Empire  or  Mr.  Stalin  to 
liquidate  the  Soviet  Republic.  And  none  of 
that  is  necessary  to  preserve  p*ace.  And  I 
may  add  that  the  primary  safety  of  America 
win  always  rest  in  our  strong  right  arm. 

THX  iriHTH  isason:  DOcuMurra  ass  hot 

PEACS 

The  ninth  reason  for  these  principles  of 
peace  making  Is  that  out  of  6,000  years  of 
war.  an  illusion  has  been  built  up  in  the 
human  mind  that  war  can  be  ended  and 
peace  made  by  signing  a  piece  of  paper. 
Especially  if  it  is  signed  with  pomp  and 
circumstance.  The  world  has  deluded  itself 
before  now  that  such  a  signed  paper  is  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day.  Hasty  documents  writ- 
ten at  the  end  of  wars  have  an  infernal  way  of 
becoming  the  prospectus  of  renewed  war. 

We  must  learn  that  it  is  the  conduct  of 
nations  over  years  which  counts,  not  the 
papers  they  sign.  A  little  good  will  goes 
further  than  documents. 

TBMTH    BXASON:     TBXBI    MUST    BE    KATITICATION 

If  we  ara  to  have  peace,  any  agreement  or 
any  treaty  in  democracies  must  be  ratified 
by  the  people  at  home.  The  people  mxist 
have  time  to  debate,  understand,  and  decide. 

And  we  ahould  be  careful  that  our  words  do 
not  carry  more  to  other  nations  than  we  will 
perform  and  oonflrm.  Neither  by  Executive 
action  nor  congressional  resolution  nor  pub- 
lic asi'Urance  should  we  give  the  impression 
that  the  United  SUtes  can  be  committed  to 
anything  without  full  free  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  better  to  go  one  step 
at  a  time  and  deal  with  different  problems 
separately? 

BUrvSMTH  HXASON  :    THZ  SX7M  OP  KXPKXIXNCS 

And  I  might  add  an  over-all  reason  which 
comes  from  the  stern  voice  of  experience. 
Do  not  the  great  peace  settlements  which  fol- 
lowed the  two  other  world  wars  of  the  last 
ISO  years — those  at  Vienna  in  1814  and  at 
Versailles  in  1919 — confirm  every  one  of  these 
maons  for  this  program?  Does  anyone  be- 
lieve that  either  of  these  treaties  woiUd  have 
been  signed  6  years  afterward?  That  no 
abiding  successful  peace  can  be  written  in  a 
few  weeks  or  a  few  months  under  these  pres- 
sures has  been  proven  by  the  greatest  tragedy 
of  modem  history— Versailles. 

TO  Bt7M  UP 

foe  these  reasons  I  am  suggesting  four 
principles  of  peace.  A  temporary  trusteeship 
(tf  collaboration  of  the  leading  nations,  a 
provisional  peace  for  each  defeated  country,  a 
translUon  period  of  time,  and  an  ultimate 
world  institution  to  preserve  peace. 

Is  it  not  the  answer  that  we  must  first 
eoBCentrate  our  immediate  thought  on  defi- 
nite principles  of  peacemaking?  And.  sec- 
wul,  does  not  any  fKx>gram  require  defined 
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and  responsible  leadership?  And.  third,  must 
we  not  have  quick  and  strong  action  to  re- 
store order  and  the  productivity  of  mankind? 
And.  fourth,  must  we  not  hsve  time  to  settle 
our  gigantic  long-view  questions?  Time  for 
emotions  to  oool  off;  time  to  pass  over  the 
reaction  which  inevitably  seta  in  from  war; 
time  to  assess  the  forces  and  change  set  in 
motion  by  war;  time  to  allay  the  dynamic 
forces  which  cause  war;  time  to  deliberate; 
time  to  deal  openly  with  all  proposals;  time 
for  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  understand 
the  solutions  proposed;  time  to  rebuild  Jus- 
tice, tolerance,  and  good  will;  time  to  build 
a  real  world  institution   to  preserve  peace. 

It  was  8  years  from  the  victory  of  York- 
town  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States— cmd  it  was  time  well  spent 

The  die  of  war  has  been  cast.  We  have 
taken  up  the  sword  to  win  lasting  peace. 
Par  over  170  years  Americans  have  fought 
on  a  thousand  battlefields  and  always  that 
men  mig>  be  more  free  and  have  peace. 
Their  million  graves  demand  of  us  that  we 
do  not  fail  them  in  the  halls  of  peacemaking. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15\  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Small  Town  Banker  Heads  the 
American  Bankers'  Association."  The 
article  was  published  in  the  September 
10  issue  of  The  State,  of  Columbia.  S.  C. 
Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  anicle 
refers  to  a  distinguished  South  Carolini- 
an. Mr.  A.  Lee  M.  Wiggins,  who  came  up 
the  hard  way.  He  has  been  a  great  asset 
to  South  Carolina,  and  I  feel  certain  he 
will  do  great  work  for  the  American 
Bankers'  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Small-Town  Bamkix  Heads  the  American 
Bankxxs'  Association — A.  Lei  M.  Wiggins, 
Hastsvuxz.  Rzcxives  High  National 
HONOB — South  Carolinian  Is  Also  Close 

TO    THE    ACEICTTLTUSAL,     COMMERCIAL.     JOUH- 

NAUsnc.    Industrial    Problems    of    the 
Uniteo  States 

(By  Albert  W.  Atwooo) 
It  has  been  nearly  40  years  since  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association  has  chosen  a  presi- 
dent from  a  community  as  small  as  Harts - 
▼ille,  a  fact  which  has  a  wholesome  signifi- 
cance not  only  for  the  South  but  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Naturally,  when  the  bankers  elected  a  new 
president  on  September  15,  they  picked  a 
man  and  not  a  town.  But  those  who  guide 
the  destinies  of  the  great  American  Bankers' 
Association  certainly  must  be  aware  that  Lee 
Wiggins  and  Hartsville  are,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  one  and  inseparable.  The  man  and 
the  comjBunlty  stand  for  the  same  values  in 
American  life. 

Furthermore,  this  is  the  first  time  in  Its 
existence  of  nearly  70  years  that  the  Bankers 


Association  has  taken  a  president  from  South 
Carolina.  And  only  rarely  has  a  president 
been  chosen  from  a  bank  as  small  as  the 
Bank  of  Hartsville.  whose  $3,077,429  of  re- 
sources Is  dwaxfed  by  the  gigantic  metro- 
politan Institutions,  which  boast  of  hundreds 
of  millions  or  even  billions  of  deposits. 

But  this  contrast  only  highlights  the  real 
meaning  of  Wiggins'  selection.  The  small 
bank  may  serve  the  small  community  as  well 
or  even  better  than  the  great  bank  serves 
the  metrcpoUs. 

THE    small    town 

As  for  the  small  community  Itself,  city 
people  sometimes  forget  that  nearly  all  our 
agricultural  and  much  of  our  industrial 
wealth  13  produced  within  the  sphere  of  Its 
Influence,  a  fact  which  applies  with  particu- 
lar force  to  Hartsville. 

To  what  extent  Hartsville  is  responsible  for 
Wiggins  and  Wiggins  for  Hartsville  is  not 
easy  to  say.  but  the  reader  can  decide  for 
himself  as  the  Joint  story  of  town  and  man 
unfolds.  Wiggins  modestly  remarks  that  he 
has  hnd  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  en- 
vironment of  great  achievements  and  of  long 
association  with  two  great  men,  his  first 
employer  and  his  father-in-law. 

Thirty  years  at^o.  directly  after  his  gradua- 
tion tTi'xn  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
young  Wigt'ins  showed  up  In  Hartsville  to 
take  a  position  as  stenographer  to  the  late 
Davrl  h.  Coker.  That  he  already  knew  the 
meaning  of  hard,  intensive  work  will  imme- 
diately appear. 

Born  m  Duiham,  N.  C.  his  father  died  when 
he  was  a  year  old  and  his  mother  worked  to 
pu':  h  m  through  public  EChools.  He  then 
taved  $500  from  3  years  of  employment  with 
the  American  Tobacco  Co..  and  went  through 
college  without  any  outside  assistance,  beyond 
a  scholarship,  graduating  with  savings  of 
e  1.000. 

WiKplns'  business  activities  in  coliege  make 
an  amusing  story  in  themselves.  He  would 
think  up  one  idea  after  another,  finance  it. 
arrange  with  other  students  to  do  the  actual 
selling  and  split  the  profits.  For  example. 
h;'  bought  fruit  wholesale,  divided  it  up  In 
baskets  in  his  bedroom  and  employed  stu- 
dents to  peddle  it  retail. 

COLLEGE  JOBS 

In  addition  to  the  more  conventional  Job 
of  managing  the  University  Press  and  print- 
ing the  college  newspaper,  catalog,  and  other 
puolications,  he  ran  a  shoe  store,  a  boarding 
house,  and  a  number  of  other  small  business 
ventures.  He  did  not  make  the  highest 
grades,  but  managed  to  get  in  1  year  oi  law 
in  his  4  years,  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  col- 
lege annual,  and  belonged  to  numerous 
organizations. 

Hartsville.  where  the  young  man  went  to 
seek  his  fortune,  is  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  South  Carolina,  in  the  fiat,  fertile  Pee  Dae 
Basin,  Just  east  and  south  of  the  Sand  Hills. 
Few  communities  of  its  size  (population 
6,000)  have  had  such  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the  abUity  and  char- 
acter of  one  MaJ  James  L.  Coker,  and  tvv'o 
generations  of  his  descendants,  direct  and  col- 
lateral. Graduated  from  Charleston's  Citadel 
and  a  student  at  Harvard  when  the  Confeder- 
ate war  broke  out.  Major  Coker  was  grievously 
wounded  and  walked  with  a  cane  or  on 
crutches  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  settled  in  the  rather  desolate  vacant 
land  that  is  now  Hartsville.  in  1865.  opened  a 
small  store  and  later  a  bank  in  Darlington. 
14  miles  away.  Although  he  had  practically 
no  resources  to  start  with  he  was  able  to  use 
the  profits  from  one  enterprise  to  start  an- 
other and  thus  develop  from  scratch  one  of 
the  South's  important  communities. 

Major  Coker  had  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Only  one  of  the  sons  is  now  living — 
Willieun  C.  a  botanist  on  the  faculty  of  the 
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UiiivfTMty    of    North    Carohna.     The    other    | 
three  all  lollnwed  the.r  father  in  his  numer-    i 
ous    agricultural    and    business    enterprises, 
and  it  was  for  one  of  these  that  young  Wig- 
gins went  to  work. 

David  R  Coker  had  been  interested  in 
plant  b.eed:ng  as  a  hubby  f>ir  several  year^: 
Wipcins  promptly  suggested  that  a  real  busi- 
ness be  made  out  of  it  'Ycu'll  become  dis- 
couraged and  leave."  replied  Mr.  Coker  The 
younK  man  promised  that  he  wouldn't  leave, 
but  would  state  frankly  if  he  couldn  I  make 
a  go  of  the  seca  venture;  he  was,  there! ore, 
pi\en  the  task  of  organi/ing  its  business 
end  Ri:ri  In  a  few  years  became  its  secretary 
rnd  treasurer. 

SEED    ERECDING 

Today  toker's  Pedigreed  Seed  Co  is  known 
as  the  foremost  seed  breeder  in  the  South, 
has  5.000  acres  planted  to  seed,  and  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  South  through  breeding  longer 
staple  cottons,  rust-,  cold-,  and  smut-resist- 
ant  small  grains  and  better  tobacco. 

Although  Wiggins  was  not  born  on  a  farm, 
has  never  lived  on  a  farm,  and  is  not  a 
farmer,  nevertheless,  he  was  awarded  Clem- 
son  College's  certificate  nf  merit  m  1940  for 
distinguished  service  to  agriculture. 

One  of  Wiegins'  first  tasks  in  making  the 
seed  company  a  commercial  success  wj's  to 
des.gn  the  Red  Heart  trade-mark,  and  copy- 
right the  words,  "Blood  will  tell.'  wh:ch 
appears  on  every  bag  of  the  company's  seed 
and  on  all  of  Us  printed  material. 

Very  proud  of  what  he  had  done  In  de- 
signmg  this  trade-mark,  the  youth  took  his 
brain  child  to  old  Major  Ccker.  who  approved 
of  it.  but  warned:  "You  must  never  let  that 
trade-mark  appear  on  any  product  which  is 
not  worthy  of  the  name." 

One  of  the  Hartsville  companies,  with 
which  Wiggins  is  associated,  owns  a  large 
herd  of  purebred  Guernsey  cows  which  have 
produced  2  national  class  representatives 
and  16  State  class  championships  in  advance 
register  herds.  Wiggins  leels  that  one  of 
the  great  needs  of  the  South  and  of  Sjuih 
Carolina  is  an  increase  m  dairy  cows  on 
farms,  perhaps  not  so  much  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint  as  for  the  nutritional  im- 
provement  of   the  people   themselves. 

At  the  tim?  that  Wiggins  became  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  seed  company  he  was 
given  the  same  positions  in  J.  L.  Coker  &  Co. 
department  store,  later  becoming  manager 
and  managing  director,  which  i:ositlon  he 
still  holds.  Conspicuously  displayed  over 
this  most  attractive  and  .spacious  store  build- 
ing is  a  sign  which  reads,  "More  than  a 
store — an  Institution."  and  even  a  brief  vifit 
will  show  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  :n 
the  slogan. 

LARGE    STORE 

Wigi^ins'  rhief  accomplishment  as  general 
manaiTer  of  J.  L.  Coker  &  Co  has  been  to 
guide  Its  transition  from  a  large  country  store. 
ei:gaged  primarily  in  a  farm-lien  business, 
into  a  modern  merchandising  department 
store. 

Although  the  store  has  been  his  particular 
responsibility  and  has  taken  more  of  his 
time  and  effort  than  any  other,  he  is  pecu- 
liarly attached  to  the  seed  company,  and 
remains  its  treasurer. 

In  addition,  in  1921  he  purchased  the  local 
newspaper,  the  Hartsville  Messenger,  and  has 
operated  a  printing  business  and  the  news- 
paper ever  since.  At  the  age  of  12  in  school 
vacation  he  worked  as  a  printer's  devil  for 
111  50  a  week,  and  on?  of  his  chief  Joys  in  life  is 
the  publication  of  his  country  newspaper. 
During  the  past  year  he  was  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Association. 

Although  he  was  made  vice  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Hartsville  In  1921,  he  was  not  active 
In  Us  management  until  1932,  In  that  year 
the  skies  were  not  only  black  but  the  bank 


needed  a  new  president,  and  the  Coker  family    i 
decided    upon    Wiggins    (he    had    married    a 
daughter   of   J.   J    Lawton.   a   son-in-law   of 
Ma;or  Coker.  in  1915). 

Faced  with  running  a  bank  through  what 
was  perhaps  the  worst  panic  in  American 
history,  he  read  through  m  a  few  days'  time 
a  correspondence  course  In  banking  that  ordi- 
narily takes  6  months.  But  he  did  more 
than  that:  he  brought  the  merchant's  and 
the  borrower's  viewpoint  mto  banking.  He 
was  determined  that  borrowers  should  get 
over  any  attitude  of  self-cou.«clousness  or  of 
being  ill  at  ease 

He  built  for  his  bank  the  reputation  of 
being  glad  to  lend  money;  people  came  from 
a  distance  to  borrow  from  it.  Fortunately 
the  public  knew  that  the  owners  of  the  bank 
were  behind  it  during  the  worst  of  the  de- 
pression, because  David  R  Coker  offered  to 
place  ll.COO.OOO  of  his  personal  assets  at  the 
disposal  of  both  this  and  the  other  bank  in 
i    town. 

I  As  a  result,  heavy  withdrawals  did  not 
I  materialize.  A  farmer,  known  to  be  not  at  all 
[  well  fl.\ed.  walked  in  during  the  worst  of  the 
;  panic  and  said;  "I  have  a  little  money  in 
I  my  pocket;  you  can  have  it  without  any  In- 
terest if  you  want  it,"  and  added  $10,000  to 
his  account. 

PRESIDENT  IN   SOUTH   CAROL  IN.* 

During  the  critical  days  of  1S32  and  1933 
Wiggins  served  as  president  of  the  South 
C?r,jlina  Bankers'  Association,  sponsoring  and 
helping  to  secure  passage  of  legislation  in  the  ' 
State  which  has  worked  to  the  benefit  of 
both  banks  and  depositors.  I 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  J.  B. 
Ri-dfearn,  executive  v.ce  president  of  the  i 
Bi^nk  of  Hartsville.  and  a  keyman  in  the  Wig- 
gins scheme  of  organization  in  Hartsville.  is 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Bankers' 
A.'-.iociation  thui  year;  this  being  the  third 
time  in  10  years  that  a  Hartsville  banker  has 
held  the  position. 

Wiggins  is  able  to  make  trips  to  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  on  American  Bankers'  As- 
sociation business  without  being  called  on 
the  telephone  from  Hartsville.  Redfearn 
does  not  call  his  chief  when  things  go  well. 
and  it  Is  Redfearn's  business  to  see  that 
they  do  go  well. 

These  trips  away  from  home  have  been 
very  numerous,  as  many  as  45  in  a  single  year. 
For  Wiggins  has  taken  his  work  on  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  seriously,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  his  5  years'  service 
a.«  chairman  of  its  committee  on  legislation, 
which  he  regarded  as  an  opportunity  to  fight 
for  democratic  processes  in  this  country  and 
the  maintenance  of  some  measure  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  initiative  for  private  busi- 
ness and  banking 

But  what  kind  of  a  man  Is  this  Lee  Wig- 
gins, now  In  his  prime  at  52,  who  Is  able  to 
apply  himself  with  such  vigor  to  so  many 
varied  interests?  How  does  he  work  and  how 
does  he  look  upon  life? 

HOME  TOWN   PRIDE 

To  this  writer,  a  northerner  and  visiting 
the  Carolinas  for  the  first  time,  the  attribute 
which  most  struck  me  was  his  love  and  pride 
in  his  own  community.  'Whether  this  is  of 
any  Interest  to  big  bankers  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Chicago  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
suspect  it  is  a  trait  not  unacceptable  in  the 
Carolinas. 

It  shows  itself,  in  the  first  place,  in  pride 
in  Hartsville  achievements  in  which  he  has 
had  no  direct  part.  He  is  proud  of  the  diver- 
sity of  its  products  and  especially  of  the 
Sonoco  Products  Co..  in  which  he  is  not  a 
director  and  has  played  no  part,  although  it 
is  owned  by  the  Coker  family  and  managed 
by  the  third  generation,  with  James  L.  Coker, 
third,  as  president. 

This  is  by  far  the  largest  of  Hartsville's  In- 
duatries,  with  plants  in  four  other  States  and 


Canada  and  2.000  employees  in  Hartsville.  It 
is  also  by  far  the  largest  producer  in  the 
country  of  certain  paper  specialties  for  the 
te.xtile  Industry  tchlefiy  paper  cones  on  which 
yarn  is  spun ) . 

Wiggins  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Coker 
family  in  the  third,  as  well  as  the  second, 
generation  is  cue  of  workers.  There  are  five 
young  men  m  the  third  generation,  and  they 
all  work. 

"They  are  able,  honest,  clean,  and  co- 
operative," says  Wiggins,  "not  an  idler  or 
black  sheep  among  them.  I  stress  coopera- 
tion. There  is  no  Jealousy  among  them: 
there  is  too  much  work  to  do.  everyone  is  too 
busy.  The  family  has  never  had  a  failure, 
and  no  one  dealing  with  them  has  ever  lost 
a  dollar  It  is  a  case  of  "we"  net  of  T:  It  Is 
a  group,  a  clan.  It  is  a  story  of  78  years  " 
Wiggins  Ijelieves  that  the  salvation  of  the 
South  lies  In  industry,  but  not  in  congested 
masses  of  factory  hands  in  towns.  Workers 
lor  the  Sonoco  Products  Co.  come  from  a 
radius  of  25  miles,  and  are  enccuraged  to  buy 
small  places  In  the  country  rather  than  in 
town. 

•I  believe  that  in  Hart«vllle  we  have  di- 
versity and  stability.  Eech  factory  worker 
b  encouraged  to  be  r.n  individual,  a  unit  on 
his  little  farm  If  he  has  an  acre  of  cotton 
and  makes  something  of  it,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter But  he  should  get  his  cash  from  in- 
dustry, his  living  from  the  farm.  The  farmer 
entiiely  dependent  upon  a  cash  crop  is  in 
too  much  danger  of  having  his  equity  wiped 
out;  the  key  to  the  development  of  the 
South  lies  in  a  combination  of  agriculttire 
and  industry. 

"But  to  break  the  circle  of  poverty  and 
ignorance  there  must  also  t>e  more  educa- 
tion in  the  South,  even  to  the  point  of  dis- 
content There  must  be  a  rise  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living" 

THE  GREAT  SOUTH 

Wiggins  believes  that  the  South  Is  the  great 
undiscovered  market,  because  of  Its  deficit  of 
consumer  goods.  He  is  enthusiastic  for  rural 
electrification,  if  not  unduly  subsidized  by 
Government  funds,  for  he  sees  in  electricity 
womankinds  greatest  friend,  lifting,  as  It 
does,  so  much  of  the  burden  off  her  back 
and  taking  her  out  of  the  class  of  what  is 
virtually  slave  labor. 

But  to  return  to  his  pride  in  Hartsville, 
Wiggins  worked  persistently  for  7  years  to 
promote  the  Hartsville  Community  Cent«r.  a 
self-liquidating  group  of  two  fine  buildings 
containing  city  offices,  public  library,  theater, 
auditorium,  chamljer  of  commerce,  and  fann- 
ers' market  He  was  chairman  of  the  build- 
I  ing  committee  and  is  chairman  of  the  library 
board. 

Evidence  of  civic  spirit  is  noticeable  in 
Hartsville.  For  a  community  of  its  size  It 
has  an  unusually  complete  public  park  bor- 
dering a  lake.  About  the  whole  place  there 
is  a  feeling  of  spaciousness  and  charm, 
heightened  by  the  campus  of  Coker  College 
for  Women,  of  which  Wiggins  is  s  trustee 
and  treasurer  of  its  endowment  funds. 

This  by  no  means  completes  the  list  of 
Wiggins'  civic  and  public  activities,  but  a 
catalogue  of  such  connections  is  not  only  in 
danger  of  becoming  tiresome,  but  may  fxin- 
ceal  the  true  likeness  of  the  man  himself. 

"Do  not  represent  me  as  more  than  I  am." 
he  said.  "I  am  not  the  keenest,  the  ablest 
small  banker  in  America.  I  know  myself,  my 
place,  and  my  level.  It  happens  to  be  Wig- 
gins this  coming  year  who  will  speak  for 
American  banking;  but  it  might  be  Smith. "^ 

There  are,  however,  certain  qualities  or 
characteristics  of  the  man  which  stand  out. 
so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  They 
require  no  exaggeration;  indeed  it  would  only 
spoil  the  picture  to  heighten  the  actual 
colors. 
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Lo^T8  haetsvujj 

His  love  of  HartsvUle  l9  part  of  a  larger 
quttUty  cf  zest  !n  life,  of  a  vr.ld  interest  and 
er.th':si.--sm  His  family,  hla  State,  the 
Sruih,  ti  c  Betd  company,  store,  bank,  ncws- 
p?pcr.  crUtge.  and  his  manifold  du'.les  with 
the  American  Bankers'  A--scc:atlcn— all  these 
and  mar.y  other  Interests  cau?e  him  to  live 
fullv  from  day  to  day. 

'•I  have  my  difflculties  and  prt  blems.  like 
other  men."  he  remarked,  •but  we  had  a 
preacher  In  co!'.e:^e  In  whose  rcc;ular  prayer 
there  was  one  sentence  which  has  h?d  a 
marked  impact  upon  my  personsl  phllcscphy. 
He  said.  "Oh.  Lcrd.  guide  our  feet  today."  I 
live  one  day  at  a  time,  and  do  what  I  can. 
I  don't  worry  too  much  about  tomorrow.  I 
en*oy  life  w:th  Its  struggles  and  problems. " 

Whene'er  a  man  attains  high  position  or 
prominence  tho«»e  clcse  to  him  usually  ascribe 
his  success  to  haid  work.  But  the  phrase 
may  not  mean  much  unless  It  Is  broken  down. 
It  Is  not  necesiarlly  a  revealing  phrase  in 
Itfelf 

Wiggins  Is  certainly  not  afraid  of  work, 
of  drudgery,  and  of  the  most  intense  appli- 
cation, whether  to  business  details,  reading 
and  study,  or  to  careful  preparation  for 
speeches  and  testimony. 

But  he  himself  feels  that  the  variety  of 
hla  Interests,  even  in  college,  has  kept  him 
out  of  a  narrow  circle,  out  of  a  groove,  and 
thus  pushed  him  forward.  The  point  I  am 
making  Is  that  hard  work  is  more  than 
merely  sticking  to  and  grinding  away  at  the 
same  desk  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year. 

DTXCnVZ  SPXAXZB 

One  great  asset  has  been  the  ability  to  speak 
eflecuvely.  This  he  began  to  learn  In  bcy- 
hocd  days  In  the  Young  Peoples  Union  of  hu 
church.  He  makes  it  a  rule  never  to  speak 
unless  he  has  something  to  say.  that  is,  unless 
he  has  a  message  for  the  particular  group. 
Also,  no  matter  how  long  beforehand  and 
carefully  he  has  prepared  his  speech,  he  likes 
to  have  an  hour  directly  before  delivery  to 
go  OTer  It  again. 

In  one  important  respect  nature  smiled 
upon  Wiggins:  It  gave  him  a  personality  that 
enables  him  to  make  friends  readily.  More 
than  once  he  has  won  over  hostile  groups  to 
hU  point  cf  view.  Ability  quickly  to  grasp 
the  other  man's  viewpoint  combined  with 
tenacity  cf  purpose  served  him  well  In  dealing 
with  congressional  committees. 

Nor  la  it  flattery  to  say  that  he  combines 
common  sense  and  good  Judgment  with  a 
8tlmu.'atlng  keenness  cf  mind.  Or  at  least 
that  Is  the  opinion  of  bankers  from  far  larger 
oommunltiee  and  heading  far  larger  institu- 
tions, who  have  come  into  close  and  pro- 
longed contact  with  him. 

I  have  tried  throughout  this  article  to  In- 
dlcatc  some  of  Wiggins'  views.  But  it  must 
b«  remembered  that  hla  long  connection  with 
the  American  Bankers'  Association  legislative 
committee  was  In  a  period  of  drastic  flnanciaJ 
experiment  and  legislation,  and  he  had  to 
stody  and  ezpreas  himself  on  all  maimer  of 
theories  and  subjects.  It  is  impossible  to 
cover  all  of  these  In  a  single  article. 

•'I  give  much  time  to  study  of  the  problems 
of  goTemment  and  acdety."  he  says,  "and 
In  attempting  to  translate  my  philosophy  of 
We  into  public  service  My  greatest  aatlafac- 
tion  arises  from  the  contributions  I  make, 
however  small,  toward  the  solution  of  com- 
mon problems  and  In  promoting  the  weUare 
of  the  common  man." 

He  la  a  lifelong  Democrat  of  the  old  school. 
He  believes  that  the  people  at  the  bottom 
haven't  hid  enough  consideration  and  that 
the  weak  need  protection  frcm  the  strong, 
but  he  doesn't  believe  tn  pauperizing  them  as 
wards  of  the  Government  or  cf  regimenting 
the  entire  economy.  The  "four  freedoms"  are 
•aaeatlal.  he  says,  tut  there  must  also  be 
freedom  for  indlvidtial  achievement. 


rtJTURE  VISION 

He  regrets  that  some  bankers  are  interested 
only  in  the  here  and  now,  in  Immediate  profit, 
and  he  tells  them  that  their  difflculties  and 
troubles  are  small  as  compared  with  these  of 
retailers  and  ether  businessmen  in  a  war 
economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  docs  net  believe  tl.at 
our  American  system  of  free  enterprise  can 
survive  unless  the  American  chartered  bank- 
ing system  also  survives,  and  he  emphasizes 
In  this  the  vital  part  played  by  the  many  small 
banks,  on  which  the  prosperity,  well-being, 
growth,  and  development  cf  so  many  of  our 
small  communities  have  depended. 

He  does  not  believe  that  free  enter;  rise  is 
possible,  or  even  thinkable,  under  politically 
controlled  and  administered  credit.. and  he 
began  boldl"  and  successfully  4  years  ago  to 
fight  the  tendency  cf  the  Government  to  so- 
cialize our  credit  system.  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini got  ho!d  cf  the  credit  systems  first  of  all, 
he  points  out. 

But  Wiggins  does  not  confine  his  efforts  to 
opposing  what  he  consldeis  pernicious  ten- 
dancies  in  government.  He  is  just  as  vigorous 
In  urging  the  banks  to  perfoixa  the  s£rv;ccs 
that  properly  belong  to  them.  He  wants  the 
banks  to  return  to  the  type  of  credit  that 
accepts  reasonable  risks,  and  he  wans  them 
to  avo'd  excessive  service  char^res  and  glvir.g 
the  impression  that  they  no  longer  want  the 
savings  of  the  public. 

HIS  HOME 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiggins  live  in  a  roomy,  ram- 
bling hous3  of  the  old  southern  plantation 
tj-pe,  with  large  white  pillars  in  front,  en  well 
named  Home  Avenue  in  HartsvUle. 

They  have  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all 
of  whom  have  or  are  now  taking  college  train- 
ing. The  youngest  and  oldest  are  giris.  aged 
18  and  27.  The  oldest  boy  completed  worlc  in 
aeronautical  engineering  at  Georgia  Tech  and 
is  now  a  designing  engineer  for  Vcught-Sl- 
korsky  Co.  The  youngest  son  grpduated  (Phi 
Beta  Kappa)  at  the  University  cf  North  Caro- 
lina and  is  now  a  pilot  on  a  bomber  in  foreign 
service  in  the  Army  Air  Force. 

Perhaps  the  finest  thing  about  Lee  Wiggins 
Is  thi-t  his  own  ccmmunity  is  proud  of  him. 
Flattery  of  those  who  have  reached  high  posi- 
tion is  cheap,  and  words  are  alwu^s  cher.p. 
But  action  speaks  louder  than  words. 

The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  his  fellow 
townsmen,  family,  friends,  and  business  assD- 
ciatea  were  at  the  Waldorf  in  New  York  City 
when  he  was  Inducted  as  president  cf  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  on  September 
15  speaks  for  Itaelf. 


Come-Back  of  Small  Business 
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OF 


HON.  JAMES  G.  SCRUGHAM 

OF    NEVAO-I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15  >,  1943 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Come-Back  of  Small  Business: 
Meeting  the  Needs  of  Civilians,"  which 
was  published  in  the  September  24,  1943, 
issue  of  the  National  Week.  The  article 
relates  to  the  activities  of  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  In  finding  a  way 
to  put  small  plants  into  use. 


There  bcine  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rticord, 
as  follows: 

COME-EACX    or    SM\1.L   BUSINrSS  1    MEETING    THE 

NEEDS   OF    cIvaI.^^.•s — how    government    13 

FIND-N'O  ESSENTIAL  JOF3  FOR  IDLE  PLANTS  TO 
EQ — V:T.\L  EOIE  OF  S.  W.  P.  C.  IN  EASING  FINAN- 
CI.\L  STRAIN  CN  MANUFACTURERS 

(Mir.y  snin'l  manufacturing  plants  were 
hircl  h'.t  when  indu'try  converted  to  v,-ar. 
The  Government,  through  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corpcration.  has  endeavored  to  find  a 
way  to  put  these  small  plants  to  use.  How 
well  the  Government  has  succeeded  is  told 
here  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  United  States 
Novvs.  who  visited  a  number  of  these  smaller 
plants.  I 

Siiip.'.l  busT.ess.  hit  hard  by  the  war. 
pinched  by  shifting  contracts.  Is  fighting 
slowly  back  into  the  prcduction  of  Civilian 
goods.  The  p-ool  of  supply  that  lay  in  ware- 
hou-e^  when  the  United  States  went  to  war 
Is  depleted  More  parts  are  needed  for  wash- 
ing machines  and  radiators  and  farm  ma- 
chinery And  small  plants  steadily  are  tak- 
ing over  the  job  of  replenishing  stocks. 

The  jcb  IS  a  part  cf  the  pattern  that  Robert 
Wcxid  Johntou  wcrked  out  for  the  Smaller 
W.ir  PlRnts  Corporation  to  follow.  Mr.  John- 
son is  the  businessman  who  built  S.  W.  P.  C. 
and  worked  himself  into  a  hospital  while 
c'omg  so.  The  bread  pattern  that  he  is  leav- 
ing envisages  S  W  P.  C.  as  a  serv.ce  agency 
peifcrmmg  all  sorts  of  liaison  and  engineer- 
ing and  contracting  Jobs  for  small  plants. 
Mr.  Johnson  views  every  small  plant  that  Is 
shifted  back  to  civilian  production  as  one 
thnt  will  net  have  to  wrestle  with  reconver- 
sion after  the  war. 

The  civilian  prcduction  that  Mr.  Johnson 
has  in  mind  is  not  the  manufacture  of  luxu- 
ries and  norassentials.  He  is  thinking  of 
those  goods  that  are  marked  down  by  the  War 
Production  B  )ard  as  essential,  g-.ods  whose 
nonexisterce  Mr  Jchnson  regards  as  one  of 
th"  cp.u"=es  for  abS'  nteeism. 

K''  pu*s  It  this  way:  A  woman  worker 
brtak?  a  washing  machine.  She  has  to  stay 
home  and  wa=h  by  hand.  Multiply  this 
many  times  by  the  breakage  of  other  home 
equipment  and  ycu  have  one  angle  of 
absenteeism 

C";nscquently.  S  W.  P.  C.  is  maintaining 
close  contact  witii  the  civilian  section  of 
W  P  B.  .All  ?orts  of  contracts  for  civilian 
gi,:odE  are  being  turned  into  small  plants.  Of 
89000  heme  dehyrirators  contracted  for  by 
27  manufpc'urf'rs.  62  000  are  being  made  by 
19  S  W.  P  C  plants.  Fprm  implement  orders 
are  k?;ping  8;0  small  plants  running  at  100 
percent  of  cnpaei'y. 

The  Jchnson  view  is  that  this  work  can  be 
done  by  sniail  plants  wit'n  less  displacement 
of  war  prcduction  than  by  large  ones.  Small 
plants  are  more  readily  adaptable  to  change 
thnn  are  larrre  ones.  Fewer  machines  have 
to  be  changed  Fewer  workmen  are  Involved. 
And  small  plants  are  not  as  completely  ab- 
srTbed  w;h  war  prcduction  as  are  big  ones. 

Mr  Johnsons  definition  of  a  small  plant  is 
one  that  employs  fewer  than  500  persons. 
Few  plants  of  this  size  could  qualify  in  the 
bidding  for  prime  war  contracts.  Some  cf 
them,  did  mana-e  to  wangle  prime  contracts 
by  pooling  resources  and  equipment  with 
other  manufacturers.  Others  fought  for  sub- 
contracts. Some  closed  and  their  managers 
went  to  work  elsewhere. 

Tliere  are  between  160.000  and  170.000 
plants  in  the  country.  Of  these.  500  are 
really  large,  5.000  are  middle-sized.  That 
leaves  a  minimum  of  155,000  small  plants. 
But  there  are  not  yet,  after  almost  2  years  of 
war  and  4  years  of  straining  at  war  produc- 
tion any  ad»ruate  figures  on  the  number  of 
small  plants  that  have  open  facilities  or  any 
real  figures  on  how  many  persons  they  em- 
picy. 
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S  W  P  C.  does  know  that  there  are  be- 
tween 8.000  and  10.000  factories  with  open 
facilities.  Of  these,  about  half  are  operating 
at  less  than  two-thirds  of  capacity,  which  is 
near  the  collapse  line.  Ten  percent  of  these 
needy  plants — between  350  and  500 — need 
money  and  machinery.  The  rest  simply  want 
business. 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  a  representative 
group  of  firms  shows  their  ills  are  lack  of 
orders.  47  5  percent;  lack  of  material.  13  5 
percent:  lack  of  manpower.  8  5  percent. 
Many  of  them  are  sufTering  from  combina- 
tions cf  these  three  elements,  but  the  domi- 
nant fact  is  that  about  half  cf  them  need 
jobs  to  do  in  a  land  that  is  clamcring  to 
hi've  jchs  d-.ne. 

S.  W.  P  C.  acts  as  an  advisory,  research,  and 
service  cency  for  small  business.  It  lends 
money  when  really  needed  and  is  not.  avail- 
able elsewhere.  It  leases  equipment.  It 
spends  so  much  time  worrying  about  wage, 
labor,  and  material  problems  that  Mr.  John- 
son says  a  prime  Small  War  Plants  Corp  ira- 
tion  duty  is  to  protect  small  bu-iness  from 
other  Government  agencies  and  it  finds  con- 
tracts for  small  plants. 

In  the  search  for  contracts,  it  can  take 
the  prime  contract  it.'^elf.  Or  it  may  talk 
subcontractors  into  letting  small  plants  turn 
out  some  of  the  parts  they  need.  In  the  last 
2  months  SniaU  War  Plants  Corporation  has 
he'ped  emflll  plant.';  to  get  $217,000,000  in 
bu-inesi-  This  took  work  to  2.526  contract- 
ors, over  half  cf  v.hom  had  had  no  help  before. 
AltOTClher,  Small  War  Plants  Corporation 
has  taken  over  $11,500,000  of  prime  contracts 
to  turn  out  goods  ranging  from  furniture 
and  paint  to  reamers  and  axles.  Of  this 
amount,  108  snail  subcontractcrs  have  gotten 
$8.500.00,1.  Under  the  law  Small  War  Pianis 
Corporation  can  take  prime  contracts  when 
it  thinks  be.-.t.  But  Small  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration cnicials  say  there  are  very  practical 
roons,  such  as  specifications  to  be  met  and 
fulfillment  dales,  that  j-iand  in  the  way  of  ui- 
drcriminate  use  of  this  power. 

The  men  at  Small  War  Plants  Corporation, 
both  at  Washington  and  In  the  field,  regard 
much  of  their  work  as  liaison.  In  Washing- 
ton, they  keep  in  clo.'-e  contact  with  the  pur- 
chasing rgeiicics.  They  do  the  same  in  the 
field.  There  they  al.  o  watch  closely  the  let- 
ting of  prime  contracts  to  big  concerns,  help 
the  big  concerns  to  find  litt'e  plants  equipped 
to  turn  out  parts  of  the  job.  and  help  the 
little  ones  to  find  work  to  do. 

When  a  ccn'.ract  goes  to  a  little  fi.m.  they 
keep  contact  with  the  plant  until  the  poods 
are  delivered,  lending  money  or  leasing 
equipment  if  these  are  needed,  giving  engi- 
neering advice  when  wanted,  helping  to 
stralqhien  cut  production  kmks  that  aris?. 
For  the  field  service  regards  its  function  as  a 
combination  of  Uai.'son.  service,  and  salesman- 
ship. Unless  the  subcontractor  fulfills  his 
promise  to  the  prime  contractor.  S.  W.  P.  C, 
will  have  difficulty  talking  the  prime  con- 
tractor into  spreading  more  work  to  the  little 
plants. 

Cooperative  nests  of  small  plants  are  grow- 
ing up.  This  may  be  one  of  their  ways  of 
meeting  the  hard  days  that  com  after  the 
war.  In  Philadelphia  the  Hemtz  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  which  does  not  fall  into  Mr.  John- 
son's fewer-than-500-employees  definition  of 
a  small  plant,  is  feeding  work  to  160  subcon- 
tractors Along  with  the  subcontracts,  the 
Hclntz  Co.  provides  all  sorts  of  research  and 
engineering  advice.  When  it  figures  cut  a 
short-cut.  it  sends  its  en-sineers  out  to  spread 
the  gcod  word  among  the  subcontractors. 
When  the  small  plants  z^t  into  prcduction 
snarls,  they  call  on  Heintz.  S  W.  P  C.  men 
In  Philadelphia  call  it  one  cf  the  best  co- 
operative jobs  being  done. 

Another  Philadelphia  firm,  the  R  S.  Prod- 
ucts Co..  works  with  6  other  small  plants. 
The  R.  S  Products  Co  has  only  175  em- 
plcy.ei.     Before  the  war  It  built  furnaces  and 


heating  equipment.  It  still  is  doing  some  of 
this  work.  But  it  also  has  taken  over  what 
once  was  a  garage,  installed  furnace,  lathes, 
and  screw  machines,  and  Is  making  shot  for 
antiaircraft  guns.  It  also  Is  making  tank 
parts  on  a  British  order.  Others  of  the  firms 
in  Its  group,  little  machine  shops  using  frcm 
20  to  75  men.  are  making  tank  parts,  gears, 
castings,  and  precision  Instruments. 

The  use  of  tools  by  these  plants  requires 
all  sorts  of  Ingenuity.  One  has  a  machine 
that  performs  15  different  operations.  It 
added  mother  gadget  to  perform  still  another 
operation.  Its  engineer,  keen,  tall,  young, 
still  is  moving  machines  around  and  stretch- 
ing them  into  new  performances.  Another  of 
the  plants  needed  a  boring  machine  but 
couldn't  afford  it.  The  manager  turned  a 
lathe  upside  down,  on  end,  and  put  It  to  doing 
the  operation. 

"We  want  some  more  work."  said  an  otOclal. 
"Were  flexible.  We  have  some  good  men  and 
good  equipment.  We  can  do  lots  of  things. 
But  I  think  the  time  has  passed  for  anyone 
to  look  for  gravy  in  war  contracts.  We'd  bet- 
ter pull  ourselves  down  to  a  reasonable  profit 
on  a  job  that's  going  to  last  awhile." 

One  plant  near  Philadelphia  will  earn 
$23,000  this  year  on  a  $60,000  investment. 

In  Philadelphia,  as  elsewhere  In  the  field, 
the  work  Is  done  chiefiy  by  men  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  area  and  who  know  it  Intimately, 
Most  of  them  are  highly  skilled  engineers. 
binkers.  and  industrialists  in  their  own  riftht. 
In  addition  to  the  staff  men  of  S.  W.  P.  C  .  a 
board  of  governors  helps  to  determine  local 
nerds  and  policies. 

Cn  this  board  are  bankers,  businessmen, 
manufacturers,  retailers,  big  and  small.  Few 
firms  in  the  locality  can  come  forward  to  csk 
for  aid  that  are  not  known  by  one  cr  another 
cf  the  members  of  the  board  from  past  experi- 
ence. On  loans,  every  effort  is  made  to  get 
money  frcm  other  sources  before  S.  W.  P.  C. 
entero  the  picture.  That  is  why  the  S.  W. 
P.  C.  proportion  of  rejections  runs  so  high.  In 
some  cities  the  boards  have  enlisted  the  co- 
o::eration  of  local  merchants  to  learn  what 
essential  civilian  needs  exist  and  to  help  pass 
out  orders  to  small  local  plants. 

This  is  the  main  framework  of  the  agency 
that  Mr.  Joiinson  will  leave  to  carry  on  when 
he  goes  into  a  hospital  on  October  1.  He  put 
aside  the  star  of  a  brigadier  general  a  month 
ago  to  be  freer  to  work  toward  civilian  needs 
as  head  of  S.  W.  P.  C.  Then  doctors  caught 
up  with  him 

For  years  he  had  worked  at  a  driving  pace 
for  a  few  months,  directing  the  affairs  of  his 
surgical  dressing  firm  of  Johnson  &  Johnson 
in  New  Jersey,  then  rested  a  few  weeks.  But 
in  Washington,  with  Army  Ordnance  and  with 
S.  W.  P.  C.  he  was  unable  to  do  that.  No  time 
ever  came  when  he  could  take  It  easy.  His 
doctors  put  him  through  a  clinic. 

"You'll  have  to  quit,"  they  told  him,  •'Right 
now."  The  best  compromise  he  could  get  was 
to  take  it  easy  and  resign,  effective  October  1. 
He  wanted  to  stay  In  Washington  that  long  to 
see  if  Congress  had  any  questions  to  ask  about 
S.  W.  P.  C. 


Repeal  the  Smith-Connally  Act 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  of- 
f erred  a  bill  (H."R.  3233)  to  repeal  the  so- 
called  Smith-Connally  Act. 


The  purpose  of  the  original  act  has  not 
been  serAed.  Primarily,  it  was  to  dis- 
courage and  avoid  strikes  and  unrest 
among  workers  in  the  war  effort  so  as  to 
increase  their  output.  It  has  had  the 
opposite  effect.  I  am  Informed  by  tlie 
Labor  Department  that  upward  of  200 
notices  of  intention  to  strike  have  al- 
ready been  filed.  Instead  of  discourag- 
ing, it  encourages  strikes.  It  is  like  a 
lightning  rod.  It  attracts  and  embold- 
ens disgruntled  minorities,  be  they  ever 
so  small,  to  file  applications  of  intention 
to  strike.  The  bill  is  an  invitation  to 
strike. 

The  strike  becomes  unfeared — un- 
dreaded.  Before  a  strike  can  actually  be 
called,  there  is  set  up  a  so-called  30-day 
cooling-off  peiiod.  Instead,  during  that 
30-day  period,  experience  shews  that 
there  is  continual  agitation,  and  wide 
scope  and  play  is  given  to  unruly  and 
unreasonable  labor  leaders  to  foment 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest  Ballots  and 
petitions  are  circulated  constantly 
amonpst  the  workers.  Instead  of  being 
a  coolins-cff  period,  it  becomes  a  seeth- 
ing period  and  a  holiday  for  hotheads. 

Prior  to  its  enactment,  labor  reli- 
giously kept  its  "no  strike"  pledge.  The 
loss  of  man-hours  due  to  strikes  was 
ncE:i;gible  and  inconsequential. 

It  is  better  to  perform  a  service  volun- 
tarily rather  than  involuntarily.  The 
voluntary  way  is  the  American  way. 
Tlie  coercive  Smith-Connally  way  is  the 
totalitarian  way. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  big  busi- 
ness is  fed  up  with  the  discredited 
Smith-Connally  Labor  Disputes  Act.  I 
refer  to  the  blistering  editorial  in  Busi- 
ness Week,  which  is  a  publication  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  private  Industry. 
Business  Week  does  not  want  to  amend 
or  improve  the  act.  It  wants  it  repeahd 
outright.    It  says  as  follows: 

The  interests  of  buElness  will  be  best  aerved 
by  leaving  the  details  of  collective  bargaining 
and  personnel  policy  to  lu  Industrial  rela- 
tions experts.  Better  than  anyone  elee  tbey 
know  what  hasards  intaete  tn  further  Oom-n- 
ment  intervention  of  any  scrt. 

With  remarkable  frankness,  the  mag- 
suzine  admits  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  to  "divest  organized  labor  of  some  of 
its  power."  But  the  results  apparently 
have  been  disappointing  to  big  business. 

For  labor's  bargaining  strength — 
Says  Business  Week — 

has  not  been  neutralized,  strikes  and  labor 
disputes  have  been  encouraged  rather  than 
prevented,  and  even  lat>or'8  political  activi- 
ties have  been  enlarged,  deeplte  the  prohibi- 
tion in  the  law  against  direct  campaign  con- 
tributions by  unions. 

I  sound  a  warning  to  industry  that  if 
the  Government  is  invited  to  interfere 
unduly  with  the  freedoms  of  organized 
labor,  concomitantly  it  Is  invited  to  in- 
terfere unduly  with  the  freedoms  of 
indtistry.  Today  it  is  obstructing  the 
normal  and  legitimate  functions  of  or- 
ganized labor.  Tomorrow  it  will  ob- 
struct the  normal  and  legitimate  func- 
tions of  private  enterprise. 


I! 
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It  WiU  Be  Better  T«  Correct  tke  Mistakes 
•f  a  Necettuy  Afeacy  Ratbcr  Thai 
Destroy  It  by  Critkisms  Withoat  Mak- 
ing an  Effort  To  Correct  tke  Mistakes — 
0.  P.  A.  Not  Guilty  of  All  Ckarf  es 


EXTENSION  OP  REB4ARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  TUX  HOU8X  OF  REPRKSENTATIVC3 

Monday.  September  20.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  in  favor  of  the  mistakes,  errors 
of  Judgment,  or  unreasonable  acts  of 
any  governmental  agency.  In  a  huge 
program  in  wartime  a  certain  number  of 
mistakes  are  to  be  expected.  It  is  my 
belief  that  if  it  Ls  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  is  absolutely  necessary,  we 
should  direct  our  criticisms  in  a  con- 
structive way  in  the  direction  of  correct- 
ing the  mistakes  of  that  agency  rather 
than  destroying  it.  In  other  words,  we 
should  not  adopt  the  policy  of  burning 
down  the  barn  to  destroy  the  rats. 

The  CfHce  of  Price  Administration  is 
absolutely  necessary.  I  can  see  a  great 
Improvement  in  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices cf  this  agency  in  recent  months. 
It  can  be  called  by  any  name  that  anyone 
desires  to  call  it.  but  the  functions  of 
this  agency  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
wartime,  and  will  probably  be  necessary 
for  awhile  after  the  war  in  order  to  pre- 
vent ruinous  inflation.  Just  as  soon  as 
It  is  possible,  such  an  agency  should  be 
abolished;  but  we  know  it  is  needed  now, 
and  instead  of  trying  to  destroy  it  we 
should  help  correct  the  mistakes  that 
are  being  made.  Haste  makes  waste. 
In  our  efforts  to  build  the  largest  and  best 
war  machine  on  earth  we  may  expect 
mistakes  to  be  made. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Hamilton?  Fish,  in  the  Congressional 
RxrcRD  of  September  17.  19i3.  page  7627. 
did  net  Intend  to  do  this  agency  an  in- 
justice when  he  made  the  statement: 

Bsfore  calling  upon  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor 
f::ither8  bttck  In  cur  own  districts  and  fam- 
ilies that  have  already  given  two  or  three 
■ons,  why  not  draft  Government  employees, 
power-hui^ry  bureaucrats,  and  O.  P.  A.  Ges- 
tapo agenta.  If  they  will  not  volunteer  them- 
selves. 

However,  people  unfamiliar  with  the 
facts  will  possibly  believe  that  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  is  a  haven  for 
draft-evaders,  if  this  statement  is  ac- 
cepted 100  percent.  If  there  is  one  single 
evader  ol  the  draft  in  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  or  any  other  agency  of 
our  ODvemment.  he  should  be  brought 
to  Justice  and  compelled  to  give  up  any 
right  or  privilege  that  he  is  hiding  be- 
hind. But  I  seriously  doubt  that  we 
should  make  a  broadside  charge  against 
a  governmental  agency  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  There  is  a  commit- 
tee of  this  House  that  is  investigating  the 
subject  matter  of  this  complaint  and  if 
anyone  has  evidence  to  support  such  a 


charge  it  should  be  presented  to  this 
committee. 

Believing  that  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration should  be  supported  and 
prices  should  be  held  down  to  prevent 
run-away  inflation,  and  knowing  that 
this  charge  is  such  a  serious  one  that  the 
agency  will  be  reflected  upon,  I  have 
taken  it  upon  myself  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  I  am  officially  advised  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  that  the 
following  situation  existed  relative  to 
draft  deferments  in  this  agency  as  of 
September  13,  1943: 

Total  deferments  requested 73 

Total  deferments  granted 68 

Total  deferments  now  In  effect 13 

Total   deferments  ended  and  people 

now  In  services 43 

Total   number  of  military  furloughs 

from  O.  P  A — 1-.  843 

Total  male  employees: 

In  Washington 1.875 

In    field 12,207 


13  082 
Percentage  of  deferments   granted,   forty- 
three   one-hundredths   cf    1    percent. 

Percentage    of    deferments    In    effect,    one 


!    one-hundredth  cf  1  percent. 


This  being  the  only  agency  mentioned 
by  Congressman  Pish,  it  is  the  only  one 
positive  information  can  be  furnished  on. 


AdJress  by  Senator  Revercomb  on  the  Oc- 
casion of  tiie  CoD^ressional  Recess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

!      HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOW^.B 

or  WIST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

'   Tuesday,  September  21  (legislative  day  uf 
Wednesday.  September  f5>,  1943 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President.  I 
.  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  piuited 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  on  July  10  of  this  year, 
over  the  facilities  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

i        On    last    Thursday    the    Congress    of    the 
!    United    States    recessed    to    reconvene    Sep- 
j    temt>er   14,  unless  called   to   convene  at   an 
j    earlier    date.     During    the    last    1.2fil    clays 
your  Congress  has  l>een  in  session  1,261  days. 
j    The  short  adjournment  that  has  b?en  taken 
will  permit  the  Members  of  Congress  to  at- 
tend   briefly    to    their    own    personal    a3r.irs 
and  business,  and  better  still,  it  will  permit 
those  who  have  baen  here  for  many  years  to 
come  in  closer  contact  with  the  people  who 
elected  them  and  to   learn  from  the  people 
the'r  attitude  and  feeling  ujxjn  the  stib^ccts 
of  government. 

Ti:e  order  ot  adjournment  contains  the 
imusual  provision  that  the  Congress  may 
bj  called  back  to  reconvene  at  any  time  be- 
fore September  14,  upon  the  call  not  only 
of  the  Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Represantatlves.  but  upon  the 
call  of  the  majority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  even  more  unusual,  upon  the 
call  of  the  minority  leaders  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.    Thus,  U  the  leaders  of 


the  minority  party  feel  that  the  convening 
of  Congress  is  necessary  to  the  protection 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  they  may  upon 
3  days'  notice  reconvene  the  Congress  at  any 
time. 

From  Information  given  this  morning  by 
the  Washington  newspapers  it  looks  as 
tlioimh  the  adournmrnt  may  be  very  short. 
No  sooner  had  Congress  adjourned  than  the 
President  Issued  an  order  forbidding  certain 
perstns  in  administrative  departments  and 
bureaus  from  revealing  information  to  a 
ccmmutee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  is  investigating  tlie  conduct  and  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission with  particular  respect  to  the  con- 
trol  of   radio   in   this  country. 

I  charge  that  the  Chief  Executive  would 
net  hav.'  issued  this  order  while  the  Con- 
press  was  in  session.  It  prevents  the  dis- 
ci'isuri?  of  facus  to  a  committee  of  Inquiry 
dealing  with  the  suspicious  conduct  of  the 
Fjdpral  Communicaticns  Commission  in  a 
charge  c'  attenpts  by  it  to  control  broad- 
caj-is  ard  the  use  cf  the  radio.  It  strikes 
directly  at  freedom  ol  tpeech  in  this  country 
Jutt  as  much  fo  as  any  effort  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  control  information  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Tlie  Presdent  bases  his  order  for  the  sup- 
pression cf  this  testimony  upon  the  ground 
thai  it  "would  be  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest" for  the  committee  to  hear  it. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
t;ve.s  v.'ho  were  sent  here  Into  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  pecple  are  as  much  concerned 
with  the  public  Interests  as  the  President  or 
any  ether  cfflrial  of  Gcvernment.  While  I 
do  not  belong  to  that  body  cf  Congress  I 
h.ive  complete  confidence  in  the  patriotism 
cf  its  Members  and  in  their  earnestness  to 
repre."jent  the  best  intere.^t^  of  the  country. 
Certainly  there  is  no  Justification  for  bar- 
rlne;  cr  supprefsmg  evidence  upon  such  an 
Important  subject,  and  thereby  to  prevent 
that  committee  from  hearing  it.  What  Is  it 
th  it  l.s  scupht  to  be  hidden? 

So  here  immediately  upon  a  short  ad- 
Jcurnment  cf  Congress,  we  find  the  Chief 
Executive  oulerlng  a  commission  or  bureau 
to  refu-e  to  d;vu!a;e  facts  to  an  investigating 
committee  of  the  representatives  of  the  cit- 
irens  cf  this  country,  Tlie  consequence  of 
that  order  will  be  that  the  testimony  will 
not  be  heard  until  the  Congress  reconvenes 
in  September  or  whenever  it  decs  reconvene, 
1'  ca::"cl  to  reccnvinc  before  the  date  fixed  in 
the  adjiurnment  order. 

Th05e  cf  us  vho  were  elected  to  the  United 
State,-  Senate  fcr  the  first  time  and  who  have 
teen  here  but  6  months  entered  this  body 
With  deft-u'p  vifws  ta.srd  upon  the  e-pres^ed 
v.-u\  (f  the  pecple  at  the  last  elections.  That 
t.rp-ess.on.  a>  I  see  it.  was  that  the  nrst  duty 
cf  gcvernment  in  this  country  today  was  to 
move  fcr-vva.-d  with  all  the  force  that  we  had 
to  Win  the  war  in  which  we  had  become  In- 
volved And  in  domg  this  wcrk,  partisanship 
or  differences  In  pclitlcal  views  must  be  laid 
fside.  Later  I  will  review  the  actions  of  the 
Congress  upon  the  war  measures. 

A  srcond  objective  and  one  very  little  re- 
moved from  the  first,  and  very  little  less  in 
Importance  than  the  duty  of  winning  the  war, 
was  to  preserve  our  form  of  representative 
coverrment  cf  the  American  people  and  to 
keep  the  Government  sound  and  to  keep  the 
pe-^ple  es'ablijhed  in  their  fundamental 
ri'hts.  so  that  when  the  victory  has  been  won 
and  the  war  ended,  these  infringements  upon 
the  personal  hbrrtlcs  of  the  citizens  that 
have  been  cccr.sioncd  through  the  dirsction  of 
wa;-.  may  be  restored  to  them  completely. 

One  of  the  most  definite  and  particular 
steps  in  keeping  those  personal  Uberties  and 
in  Eafe^uard-.n-r  this  form  of  governn-ent  is  to 
keep  the  powers  cf  c.overnment  vetted  in  the 
pecple  through  their  representative^  in  the 
Congress. 
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Also  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  had 
crept  into  our  Government  was  a  surrender  cf 
almost  unlimited  powers  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

\S'hcn  the  people  cf  several  of  the  States 
elected  new  Members  to  the  United  States 
B?nate  last  year  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  trend  in  Congress  which  for  10  years 
represented  a  gradual  betrayal  of  the  separa- 
ticn  of  powers  betweea  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government.  Tiie 
new  Members  who  entered  the  Senate  came 
here  aware  of  this  existing  danger  and  some 
of  the  Older  Meml)ers  who  had  gallantly 
fought  against  vesting  this  absolute  power 
end  destiuction  of  American  Government 
continued  to  fight  valiantly  for  that  end. 
That  th?  purpose  of /eestabllshing  the  Con- 
gress in  its  rightful  position  in  the  protection 
cf  the  rights  of  the  people  has  been  accom- 
plished to  some  extent  cannot  be  doubted. 
We  who  entered  upon  our  work  this  year 
realized  the  very  grave  situation  that  threat- 
ened to  result  In  vesting  absolute  govern- 
ment in  the  executive  branch,  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  bureaus  and  commissions  under 
that  branch  Those  bureaus  and  commls- 
sions  were  not  responsible  to  the  people. 
They  were  appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive 
and  they  did  what  they  pleased.  The  duty 
plainly  devolved  upon  the  Congress  to  see 
to  it  that  the  will  of  the  people  shculd  govern 
and  not  executive  bureaus. 

To  this  end  we  set  out  to  revest  in  the 
Congress,  and  consequently  in  the  people, 
the  limitations  and  control  of  the  actions 
of  these  bureaus 

At  tlie  same  time  we  realized,  and  do 
realize,  that  such  steps  must  be  taken  with 
Judgment  and  caution  here  in  a  time  of  war 
BO  that  government  may  not  be  disrupted 
and  may  continue  to  function.  Therefore, 
the  steps  taken  in  that  direction  have  be:n 
gradual  but  certain.  The  war  will  be  con- 
tinued to  be  fought  with  all  the  force  of 
America,  but  we  want  to  relieve  the  people 
In  this  country  of  the  unjustified  and  un- 
necessary burdens  and  restrictions  that  have 
been  placed  upon  them.  There  naturally 
has  been  some  talk  about  grave  Issues  be- 
tween the  Chief  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress There  have  been  differences  in 
Juc'gment,  of  course.  It  is  very  diflBcult  for 
any  man,  however  high  an  olTice  he  may 
hold,  to  calmly  give  up  powers  that  have 
been  given  him.  but  the  Congress  when  the 
record  is  read  will  be  shown  to  have  acted 
with  fairness  and  with  consideration  of  the 
American  people,  and  with  full  considera- 
tion of  a  functioning  government.  It  has 
be :n  an  independent  Congress  as  It  should 
be.  Whenever  it  definitely  felt  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  was  wrong  the  Con- 
gress has  opposed  him,  and  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  override  his  veto.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  declined  to  override  his  veto  when- 
the  Congress  felt  that  the  administrative 
side  of  government  should  have  further  op- 
pcrtunity  to  carry  out  policies  which  may 
be  worked  out  for  some  good  for  the  people 
of  our  country;  and  again  Congress  has  re- 
ferred a  veto  back  to  a  committee  to  hold 
the  veto  for  further  acticn  until  it  can  de- 
termine what  course  the  administrative  side 
of  government  will  take  on  the  particular 
subject   that  was  vetoed 

The  Congress  must  be  deliberate  if  good 
results  are  obtained.  It  must  not  be  hasty 
in  action.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in 
the  elimination  of  needless  bureaus  and 
commissions.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  Gov- 
ernment may  emerge  from  the  war  simplified 
In  its  organization  and  not  loaded  down 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unnecessary 
employees  who  have  been  given  Jobs  for  an 

apparent   purpose    of    political    partisanship 

only.      This    end    will    be    obtained    If    the 

pecple    of    the    country  will  send  in  to  the 
Congress  men  and   women   devoted   to   this 


purpose.  As  I  before  stated,  we  have  not 
achieved  all  that  we  desire  and  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  We  have  appropriated 
for  expenditure  immense  sums  of  money, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  this 
money  appropriated  has  been  to  wage  the  . 
war  that  confronts  us;  to  see  to  It  that 
those  men  and  boys  that  have  been  placed 
in  the  armed  forces  receive  the  complete 
and  unqualified  support  of  their  Govern- 
ment in  equipment,  their  protection  and 
sustfnanc3.  This  certainly  Is  the  least  that 
we  can  do  for  them  now  In  the  time  of 
tattle.  They  have  given  up  their  lives  of 
peace,  their  plans  for  the  future,  their  com- 
forts of  home,  and  their  ambitions.  They 
have  gone  to  fight  the  enemies  and  to  meet 
death.  If  need  be.  Their  Government  must 
not  in  anywise  fail  to  give  them  Its  full 
support  at  any  cost. 

So  those  cf  us  who  have  been  opposed  to 
unnecessary  ex:>enditure8  and  the  terrible 
waste  that  has  gone  on  for  years,  have  sup- 
ported the  Immense  appropriation  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  That  there  has  been  some 
waste  In  the  conduct  of  the  war  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  better  some  waste  If  the  war 
will  move  more  rapidly  and  the  victory  be  won 
earlier. 

The  78th  Congress  has  appropriated  $71,- 
500.000,000  to  the  Army  and  •27.000,000,000 
to  the  I'avy  fcr  use  in  fighting  the  war  for 
the  year  1944.  These  sums  are  staggering 
but  if  they  will  win  the  war  they  cannot 
be  refused. 

Tlie  War  and  Navy  Departments  must  be 
permitted  to  fight  the  war.  This  Congress 
has  backed  them  In  that  effort  and  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Marines  have  done  a  magnificent 
Job  to  this  date. 

There  were  certain  steps  to  be  taken  as 
matters  of  general  policy  which  the  Congress 
felt  should  be  taken  and  which  are  not  pend- 
ing for  action.  ^You  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  of  these.  There  Is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, reported  there  with  the  approval  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  diafting  of  fathers  until  January  1,  1944. 
This  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  wiil  be  passed  at  an  early  date 
in  the  fall.  We  felt  this  necessary  so  that 
there  might  be  settlement  of  this  question 
for  a  definite  time  so  that  the  fathers  who 
may  be  inducted  might  make  their  plans.  It 
is  my  hope  that  not  cnly  will  this  bill  be 
passed  but  that  further  deferment  of  fathers 
mav  be  allowed. 

There  is  also  pending  lor  early  action  pro- 
vi.'icns  to  permit  high  school  boys  to  finish 
their  last  half  year  of  work  before  being  In- 
ducted into  the  Army. 

Already  passed  by  the  Senate  and  pending 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  bill  to 
defer  bona  fide  farm  workers.  The  need  of 
this  measure  is  apparent  throughout  the 
farming  States.  It  has  been  too  long  delayed 
in  p?s=age. 

On  the  domestic  side  of  our  Government 
there  has  been  considerable  accomplishment 
In  curtailing  expenditures  of  money.  There 
is  not  any  need  here  tonight  to  review  at 
this  time  the  terrible  waste  that  has  been 
going  on  In  the  administrative  side  of  Gov- 
ernment, not  only  during  the  war  but  for 
years  prior  to  the  war.  Waste  that  is  In- 
excussble;  waste  that  resulted  from  expendi- 
tures for  political  power  rather  tham  service 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  Some  meas- 
ures have  been  accomplished  within  the  last 
6  months  to  curtail  this  waste,  but  much  yet 
remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  even  this 
Congress  has,  in  my  own  opinion,  appro- 
priated too  much  for  domestic  purposes. 
Some  good  In  curtailing  exp>endltures.  how- 
ever   has  been  accomplished. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  was 
completely  abolished  because  It  was  only  a 
duplication  of  efforts  of  five  other  faculties 
sponsored  by  the  National  Government.  Ap- 
propriations  for   other    agencies   have   been 


pared  and  cut  and  there  has  been  a  nrlng 
of  money  in  the  conduct  of  the  domesUc 
government.  The  domestic  expenditures  for 
the  Office  of  War  Information  have  been  sub- 
stantially curtailed  and  they  have  been  lim- 
ited as  to  the  amount  they  may  spend  for 
moving  pictures  and  such  other  (nttpaganda 
to  the  American  people:  propaganda  that  had 
all  the  marks  of  partisan  pclitlcal  stuff  In- 
stead of  information  to  our  cltlaens. 

The  House  of  Representatives.  In  partic- 
ular, is  to  be  commended  upon  Its  stand  to 
curtail  expenditure  of  money. 

However.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  mucb 
yet  remains  to  be  done  In  stopping  the  spend- 
ing of  money,  and  unless  expenditures  ars 
substantially  lessened,  particularly  the  ap- 
propriations to  these  bureaus,  some  of  which 
must  be  abolished.  In  a  short  time  ws  wlU 
find  ourselves  a  bankrupt  people  with  e»cb 
individual  crushed  down  with  a  burden  at 
debt  that  will  prevent  him  from  making  any 
headway  or  progress  In  living  for  hlmsstt 
and  family.  The  ending  of  this  wastcftU  lay- 
out of  money  wUl  be  accompltsbed  only  by 
turning  out  of  ofBce  those  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  policies  of  the  New  Deal  and 
who  blindly  support  the  administrative  policy 
of  continued  spending  and  the  maintenance 
of  unneeded  commissions  and  bureatis. 

Realizing  the  necessity  during  the  time  at 
war  to  place  In  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, sums  of  money  which  might  be  suddenly 
needed  in  an  emergency  arising  out  of  ths 
prosecution  of  the  war.  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated what  Is  known  as  the  President's 
emergency  fund,  consisting  now  of  9M.- 
000.000.  This  appropriation  carried  the  pro- 
vision that  none  of  the  funds  so  placed  In 
the  hands  of  the  President  may  be  spent 
on  any  Government  agency  for  which  Con- 
gress had  denied  appropriations.  This  was 
a  prcper  limitation  upon  the  use  of  that 
fund.  Congress  Is  vested  under  our  Gov- 
ernment with  the  power  to  appropriate 
money,  and  therefore,  it  has  the  duty  to  limit 
the  purposes  of  such  appropriation.  It  would. 
Indeed,  be  futile  if  the  Congress  in  its  Judg- 
ment should  refuse  an  appropriation  to  some  • 
agency  or  bureau,  and  then  have  emergency 
funds,  given  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  war,  diverted  to  such  an  agency  or  bureau, 
and  thereby  defeat  the  act  of  Congress.  In- 
deed, what  good  would  be  obtained  to  refuse 
unneeded  funds  to  an  agency,  if  the  Chief 
Executive  could  arbitrarily  allocate  part  of 
his  emergency  funds  for  the  functioning  of 
the  agency  which  the  Congress  had  disap- 
proved? 

This  limitation  was  not  oaly  within  the 
power  of  Congress,  but  was  the  exercise  of 
the  plain  duty  of  Congress,  and  it  was  not  a 
lessening  of  the  rightful  powers  of  the 
President. 

And  now,  may  I  speak  to  you  personally  for 
a  brief  time.  In  a  general  way,  upon  the 
processes  of  government  through  Congress? 
The  6  months  that  I  have  been  bere  have 
been  trying,  have  been  exciting  at  times,  have 
always  been  very  interesting.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  feeling  of  the  other  men  who 
entered  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Members  of  Congress,  in  both  Houses,  rec- 
ognize that  theirs  is  not  a  simple  task  of 
voting  "aye"  or  "no"  on  the  bUls  that  coms 
before  them.  They  are  the  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  in  them  reposes 
the  responsibility  of  whether  this  Is  to  be  a 
Government  by  the  people.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  guard  the  public  purse  and  to  maks 
certain  that  the  public  money  is  not  dis- 
sipated by  administrative  extravagance.  They 
are  required  to  Investigate  the  conduct  of 
public  officials.  They  have  to  reconcile  the 
feelings,  the  divergent  interest  and  concerns 
of  130.000.000  individuals,  each  of  whom  has 
all  the  rights  given  him  by  the  ConstltutKa 
of  the  United  States.  Each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative is  subject  to  a  multitude  ot  pres- 
Btires    from    organlziEitions    and    arttculata 
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groups  amonf?  tbe  people.    I  hutt  welcomed 
these  pressures,  as  dlOcult  as  they  are  some- 
times  to   bear,   becaxiae   the   people   of   the 
United  State*  have  a  right  to  organize  to 
exprea   tbelr   points   of   view.    It   is   quite 
noticeable  that  certain   Americans  organize 
and  lobb7  (or  tbelr  own  particular  alms  and 
desires,    yet   become   very   critical   of   other 
Americans  when  they  do  the  same  thing.    No 
organization  of  American  people  should  be 
discouraged  or  denied  the  right  to  petition 
Congreas  for  the  redress  of  a  grievance.     A 
Senator  learns  in  his  flrst  year,  and  I  believe 
he  should  always  remember,  that  a  free  peo- 
ple will  speak  in  many  glamorous  and  di- 
vergent voices.     Even  the  people  of  his  own 
State  are  varied  in  their  Interests  and  their 
points  of  view.     All   that   can   be   asked   of 
them  is  to  be  fair  and  to  recognize  the  rights 
ot  other  men  and  women.     It  is  my  duty  and 
my  obligation  to  lUten  to  all  of  them,  to  seek 
to   tinderstand   their   wishes   and    their   de- 
mands and  to  appraise  them  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  is  for  the  beat  interest  of  our 
America.     I    shall    not    ignore    them    and    I 
■ball  not  put  my  own  desire  above  theirs. 

No  man  la  loftier  than  the  whole  of  the 
people;  no  man  can  attempt  to  bs  master  of 
the  people  in  a  tree  country.  No  man  by 
right  la  sovereign  over  the  people  in  America. 
When  these  complex  demands  of  varying  In- 
tereats  are  laid  before  us.  it  Is  our  duty  to  do 
what  Is  right  for  America  and  then  we  can- 
not wrong  any  man  who  loves  America. 

For  a  decade  the  Ckingress  of  the  United 
States  permitted  itself  to  become  what  the 
people  began  to  call  "a  rubber-stamp  Ck>n- 
grcaa"  and  permitted  Itself  to  accept  the 
dictates  of  the  executive.  It  passed  legis- 
lation which  it  was  told  It  must  (mss  by  the 
various  boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions  of 
Government  until  we  approached  an  altera- 
tion In  the  form  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment from  a  representative  republic  to  an 
administrative  dictatorship. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  intxirn  Into 
them  a  love  of  the  liberties  that  are  their 
heritage,  and  a  love  of  the  Government  which 
their  fathers  established  here  and  which 
has  safeguarded  those  liberties.  Congress. 
through  action  of  most  of  its  Members,  lest 
the  respect  and  good  will  of  the  American 
people.  It  was  not  serving  as  our  form  of 
Government  required  but  was  doing  what  a 
political  group  dictated  It  should  do. 
Executive  agencies  were  permitted  to  become 
Instrtunents  of  executive  power,  devoted  not 
to  the  processes  of  Government  but  rather  to 
the  inquisition  and  prosecution  of  citizens 
who  opposed  what  they  were  doing.  Money 
was  voted  tbtmt  agencies  In  almost  boundless 
amounts  and  with  little  regard  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  people  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
public  debt.  Taxes  have  become  hideously 
destructive  of  the  people  and  no  longer  a  proc- 
eea  to  provide  the  Government  ^th  revenue. 
Taxes  have  been  used  as  a  corrective  and 
penltive  process  for  the  leveling  of  the  eco- 
nomle  and  social  standards  of  our  people 
and  for  the  socialisation  of  their  means  of 
production  and  distribution. 

The  American  people  have  become  wearied 
of  Oongreesional  abnegation  of  its  authori- 
ties and  the  surrendering  of  its  responsibility. 
In  1942  the  people  began  to  serve  notice 
upon  the  Congress  of  this  country  that  It 
mvist  either  function  constitutionally,  as- 
suming full  responaibility  and  authority,  or 
Its  membership  would  be  changed. 

That  voice  of  the  people  has  been  heeded 
and  today  we  again  have  a  mere  Independent 
Oongreas.  and  I  believe  that  In  the  elections 
of  next  year  that  we  will  then  have  a  Con- 
greas of  complete  Independence  respecting 
definitely  the  will  of  the  people  and  working 
wisely  and  earnestly  without  domination 
from  any  source,  except  that  source  which 
sent  th«aQ  here. 

There  la  criticism  of  Congresa  that  It  talks 
too  much.    Tbe  Reichstag  does  not  talk  at 


all.     The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
been  silenced.    The  Japanese  Diet  is  a  re- 
cording   machine.     In    the    American    Con- 
gress debate  Is  free.     It  is  the  Members'  right 
to  discuss  openly,  frankly,  and  with  the  sin- 
cerity which  alone  is  convinc.ng  In  such  a 
body,    the    problems   that    face    our    people. 
Eliminate  free  discussion  and  the  alternaiive 
is   slavery.    Curtail   debate   and   the   people 
must  submit  to  dictation  from  little  bureau- 
crats who  love  power  more  than  they  do  the 
people  and  who  are  not  representative  of  the 
people  and  who   must  be  made   subject    to 
the  will  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
I  cannot  criticize  Congress  for  its  unwill- 
ingness to  l>e  rushed  although  it  has  before 
it  the  great  duty  to  revest  in  the  people  the 
powers  that  it  surrendered  in  past  years.     It 
must   move   with  deliberation   and   without 
disruption   of   governmental    functions.     We 
are  here  to  discover  the  truth  and  to  perform 
legislatively  in  the  Interest  of  the  American 
people.    Only  discussion  and  thoughtful  in- 
vestigation will  lead  to  the  truth  of  the  sit- 
uation upon  which  such  action  can  be  based 
Only  compromises  among  the  elements  of  our 
people  can  minimize  injustice  in  government 
and  prevent  any  group  from  dominating  the 
course  of  government.     Government  thrcui,!! 
Ipse  dixit  of  a  group  of  our  citizens  is  bound 
to  lead  to  injtistice  and  oppression  to  other 
citizens.    That  is  one  of  the  highest  duties 
of  the  Congress  to  see  that  no  group  domi- 
nates the  Government.     It  Is  not  American 
to  make   government   oppressive.     It   Is   not 
American    for    government    to    prove    how 
powerful  it  can  be.     Government   must   not 
be  despotic.     It  can  be  and  will  likely  be  if 
too  much  power  is  placed  in  the  administra- 
tive side  of  government     The   dictators  of 
other  countries  have  proved  that  conclusively. 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  differed  on  the  method  of  pay- 
ment of  income  taxes  by  our  people  to  meet 
the  staggering  money  obligations  that  have 
been  undertaken.    Some  of  this  obligation  is 
Justified  in  view  of  the  war,  but  some  of  It. 
resulting  from  waste  during  the  course  of  the 
last  10  years,  can  never  be  Justifi'^d. 

We  were  presented  with  the  problem  of 
enacting  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  for  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  This  plan  was  definitely  op- 
posed by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
administrative  side  for  reasons  that  wtjre 
never  convincing  and  often  of  doubtful  va- 
lidity. The  Coi:gress  did  not  act  until  it 
observed  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  our 
country  and  until  It  studied  the  eflect  of  si'ch 
a  plan  upon  the  future  welfare  of  the  cit- 
izens and  whether  or  not  it  might  lessen 
the  burden  that  had  grown  so  heavy. 

We  became  convinced  that  the  people 
wanted  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  and  that  law 
was  enacted  against  the  wishes  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department.  This  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  lightening  the  burden  of  the  peo- 
ple and  making  it  easier  for  them  to  pay 
the  assessments  placed  upon  them.  Lock- 
ing into  the  future  the  greatest  duty  upon 
Congress,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  rid  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  those  bureaus  and  departments 
which  have  fastened  themselves  upon  the 
Government  like  barnacles  to  a  ship  and 
wiilch  grow  heavier  and  heavier  as  time  goes 
on.  The  bureaus  that  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  Government  will  be 
retalnod,  but  they  will  be  made  more  re- 
aponsible  to  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives. That  mtist  be  so  In  order  to  maintain 
their  efBciency  and  their  willingness  to  re- 
gard the  welfare  of  the  American  people 
The  bureaus  that  have  grown  up  here  and 
are  unnecessary  to  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment must  be  ended.  If  this  Is  to  be  ac- 
complished, I  want  to  say  to  the  American 
people  that  it  is  up  to  you  to  send  into  the 
Houses  of  Congress  those  who  are  devoted  to 
this  purpose.  When  you  do  that  then  we 
may  with  more  certainty  reestablish  the  Con- 
gress as  ih»  true  representative  of  the  peo- 


ple and  then  you  will  have  a  government 
res^ponsive  to  the  needs  of  our  citizens.  This 
is  y>.ur  Government  and  It  wiU  be  kept  so 
OS  lor,^.:  as  vou  will  maintain  an  Independent 
Congress.  Only  a  Congress  that  is  independ- 
ent of  tbe  executive  braiich  of  government 
will  head  the  call  of  the  people  to  their  gov- 
ernment. 

One  of  the  most  .serious  domestic  problems 
that  face  our  people  Is  the  question  of  food. 
Our  people  are  not  hungry  yet,  but  they  are 
be  ng  abii-'V'd  by  a  silly  bureaucracy— the 
Office  of  Price  Adniinlstration— that  has  be- 
come so  entangled  in  the  red  tape  of  its  own 
devising  that  if  a  halt  is  not  called  we  shall 
be  hungry.  Fundamentally  I  am  opposed  to 
pri:e  fixing  In  ordinary  times,  but  I  recognize 
the  nece.'^.s.ty  of  fixing  the  prices  of  those 
commodities  which  the  citizens  must  pur- 
chase in  order  to  live  when  there  arises  cir- 
cumstances that  exist  In  time  of  war. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  had 
an.p'e  authority  to  administer  the  fixing  of 
prices  m  a  fnir  and  equitable  way  so  that 
needed  food  may  be  produced.  Independent 
business  maintained,  and  the  people  permit- 
ted to  purchase  food  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
But  the  administration  of  the  bureau  has 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  The  opera- 
tion of  such  a  bureau  is  an  administrative 
matter  and  one  with  which  the  Congress 
should  not  have  to  deal. 

Hov  ever,  unlers  this  bureau  does  get  its 
hcu-^e  in  order,  unless  it  cuts  out  Its  red  tape 
and  some  of  its  foolish  directives,  steps  must 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  clean  houso  there. 
There  is  no  lack  of  food  in  our  country. 
ThTe  are  ample  cattle — 2.000.000  more  head 
In  the  fields  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  this  country — but  through  the  foolish 
regulations  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion those  cattle  provide  no  meat  for  your 
table. 

W(?  have  more  hogs  than  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  yet  pork  Is  scarce 
upon  the  market.  There  is  no  shortage; 
there  is  only  confusion  and  bungling.  Fur- 
ther opportunity  has  been  given  this  part  of 
the  administrative  branch  to  correct  this  con- 
fu?kn.     It  must  be  corrected. 

As  we  move  forward  toward  the  vanquish- 
ing of  our  foreign  enemies,  we  must  not  be 
foreetful  of  the  rights  and  the  liberties  to 
which  our  own  American  people  are  entitled. 
Fiivt,  above  all  else,  those  young  men  that 
wear  the  unilorm  and  fight  In  the  name  of 
th^ir  country  must  receive  our  first  consid- 
eration, but  their  people  back  home  must  be 
fed  and  must  be  made  secure.  Their  right 
to  work  Without  domination  from  any  group 
against  their  own  will  must  be  kept  for  them. 
The  right  of  free  enterprise  so  that  no  limit 
or  lid  may  be  placed  upon  the  future  success 
of  any  American  boy  and  girl  must  be  sus- 
tained. This  has  been  done  In  the  past  his- 
tory of  America  through  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment created  by  cur  fathers.  These  rights 
will  continue  to  be  saved  by  the  American 
Government  so  long  as  this  plan  Is  main- 
tained The  desired  plan  of  government  will 
be  maintained  when  you.  the  people  of  this 
country-,  will  send  into  the  Congress  enough 
Members  who  will  be  Independent  of  the 
doinmaiion  of  any  other  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  a  greatne&-  in  our  people  which  is 
the  reason  for  our  survival.  It  Is  that  same 
greatness  that  will  win  victory  for  our  arms 
and  keep  our  people  secure.  That  greatness 
i.s  rooted  in  our  individual  independence. 
No  American  can  ever  forget  that  his  most 
treasured  possession  is  his  personal  liberty. 
No  American  will  ever  recognize  the  right  of 
government  to  deprive  him  of  his  personal 
liberty  by  law;  by  socialization  of  free  enter- 
prise or  by  political  or  admlnlstratlTe  sub- 
terfuge. 

That  liberty  of  the  people  has  been  threat- 
ened In  the  past  few  years;  threatened 
through  usurpation  of  authority  in  the  exec- 
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utive  side  of  the  Government  and  the  doml-  ! 
nation  of  Congress  by  the  Executive.  Ttiat 
threat  has  been  met  and  we  will  have  an  in- 
dependent Congress,  one  that  will  recognize 
the  rightful  sphere  of  executive  action  and 
assist  and  aid  In  the  administration  of  Ex- 
ecutive duties,  but  one  that  will  safeguard 
unto  the  people  their  rights  which  were  en- 
ti-usted  to  their  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  long,  and  only  as  long,  as  you  will  send 
to  Congress  men  who  will  have  the  Independ- 
ence and  will  to  represent  you  for  the  best 
Interest  of  America,  no  American  need  ever 
fear  the  loss  of  personal  independence  or  the 
loss  of  his  liberties.  In  such  a  Congress  rests 
the  safety  and  the  hope  of  the  American 
people  in  the  preservation  of  the  rights  given 
to  them  by  their  fathers  and  whicb  must  be 
kept  for  their  children. 


Food  by  Executive  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HARLAN  BUSHFIELD 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tucsdajj.  September  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wcdncsdai/,  September  15  >,  1943 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  Chicago,  111.,  on 
September  16.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  army  travels  on  its  belly.  So  does  a 
nation  Curtail  the  food  supply  by  whatever 
method  cr  with  whatever  intent  and  both 
the  nation  and  its  army  face  di.«aster. 

Marvin  Jones.  War  Food  Administrator, 
stated  on  August  27.  1943.  In  an  address  de- 
livered over  tiie  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. "Food  is  not  a  political  issue  "  I  agree 
and  earnestly  hope  that  it  can  be  made  so, 
but  It  has  been  handled  as  a  political  issue 
by  the  prerent  administration.  Its  planned 
economv.  wholly  political,  which  we  have 
been  receiving  in  larger  and  larger  doses 
during  the  last  10  years,  has  resulted  in  a 
s!-.ortar;e  cf  food  and  the  intent  of  the  plan- 
ner.- is  immaterial. 

V.'e  have  gathered  here  in  a  Natlcn-wide 
conference  to  consider  the  present  food  situ- 
ation. To  achieve  any  lasting  benefit  we  must 
look  to  causes  rather  than  results:  and  if  the 
cause  is  man-made,  we  should  take  steps  to 
correct  it. 

Tills  conference  is  open  to  the  public  and 
to  the  press  and  not  behind  closed  doors 
guarded  by  soldiers  as  was  that  other  historic 
conference  of  44  nations  held  at  Hot  Springs, 
Va..  "to  consider  the  goal  of  freedom  from 
want  In  relation  to  food  and  agriculture." 
Shortly  prior  to  that  conference  a  Joint  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  of  the  United  States  Senate 
requested  that  Members  of  the  Congress  be 
permitted  to  attend.  Our  request  was  re- 
fused. What  occurred  at  the  conference  is 
still  buried  In  the  secret  archives  of  the 
White  House. 

Tlie  trouble  with  planned  economy  is  that 
the  plans  are  changed  so  olten  we  cannot 
keep  up  with  them.  EKirlng  prohibition  we 
developed  a  workable  and  businesslike  sys- 
tem of  evading  the  law.  Our  distribution 
and   delivery   were   promptly   and   efficiently 


serviced.  Anyone  willing  to  pay  the  price 
could  get  his  drink.  Then  along  came  re- 
peal and  threw  our  distribution  machinery 
all  out  of  gear.  Bootleggers  went  into  other 
business  ventures  where  a  profit  was  still  pos- 
sible. By  the  time  the  planners  developed 
that  new  masterpiece,  the  O.  P.  A.,  our  prohi- 
bition tKHDtleg  machinery  had  completely  dis- 
integrated and  now  we  have  to  start  all  over 
again. 

If  the  plarmers  will  chart  a  master  plan  to 
remake  America  and  publish  it.  we  can  then 
go  ahead  building  our  bootleg  organization 
with  some  degree  of  security.  It  Is  the  un- 
certainty of  what  Is  l)elng  planned  for  us  in 
that  more  abundant  life  that  keeps  us  in  such 
a  dither. 

We  are  now  told  there  is  a  shortage  of  food. 
Whether  the  shortage  Is  real  or  Imaginary,  Is 
immaterial,  because  If  we  cannot  get  the 
hamburger  sandwich  we  crave  or  our  wife  de- 
mands, we  are  uncomfortable  and  perhaps  a 
little  hard  to  get  along  with.  Eventually  we 
begin  to  ask  why.  and  that  is  what  the  peo- 
ple are  doing  today.  They  are  asking  why. 
They  are  demanding  an  explanation,  and 
when  they  have  all  the  facts,  stripped  clean 
of  governmental  propaganda,  they  are  going 
to  hold  someone  accountable  for  the  mess. 

But  to  keep  the  record  straight,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  there  is  no  actual  shortage,  only 
a  regulated  one.  "We  planned  it  that  way." 
says  the  President,  "and  don't  let  anyone 
tell  you  differently."  W^ell,  we  did  not  In- 
tend to  contradict  the  President.  If  he  says, 
"we  planned  it  that  way,"  I  accept  him  as 
authority,  but  conversely,  we  ha%'e  a  right  to 
say  that  whatever  shortage  exists  now  Is  due 
to  that  planning. 

But  let  us  examine  the  facts. 

This  shortage  is  partly  the  effect  of  10  years 
of  a  mist-tken  governmental  policy  of  scarcity 
and  partly  due  to  present  governmental  regu- 
lations. By  that  policy  of  scarcity  we  have 
been  forced  to  reduce  the  land  planted  to 
food  crops  by  47.000.000  acres.  Limitation  of 
acreage,  destruction  of  pigs  and  cattle,  burn- 
ing of  ripened  wheat  arc  all  part  of  our  boasted 
planned  economy  and  is  the  policy  of  scarcity 
preached  by  the  planners  in  Washington. 

Their  allesred  objective  was  to  raise  prices 
of  food  products. 

Today  we  are  at  war,  a  war  which  absorbs 
every  energy,  resource,  and  ability  we  possess. 
In  prosecuting  war.  food  Is  Just  as  important 
as  gunpowder,  but  the  national  administra- 
tion refuses,  even  under  the  dire  emergency  of 
war.  to  suspend  its  ideas  of  planning. 

Book  farmers  have  planned  vis  into  our 
present  shortages,  and  unless  stopped  they 
will  plan  us  Into  complete  bankruptcy. 

The  farmer  dares  not  buy  cattle  for  feeding 
because  of  ceilings.  He  cannot  plan  his  next 
year's  crop  acreage  because  of  uncertainty  of 
farm  machinery.  He  cannot  plan  the  kind  of 
crops  he  will  plant  because  of  crop  limitations. 
He  cannot  plan  his  pig  crop,  or  his  sheep,  or 
his  cattle  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  labor 

But  what  of  the  consumers? 

For  months.  In  the  larger  cities,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  procure  meat.  Thousands  of  meat 
markets  have  remained  empty  for  days  at  a 
time.  The  planners  tell  us  there  is  a  short- 
age of  meat.  This  Is  a  malicious  misrepre- 
sentation.   No  actual  shortage  exists. 

Today  we  have  approximately  7.000,000 
more  cattle  than  we  have  ever  had  In  our 
history.  There  are  more  hogs  and  more 
sheep  and  more  black  markets. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  shortage  Is 
due  to  lend-lease  shipments.  The  facts  do 
not  support  the  charge.  Edward  R.  Stettl- 
nlus,  Jr.,  Lend-Lease  Administrator,  says. 
"That  during  the  year  1942  only  one  pound 
In  every  500  pounds  of  American  beef  was 
sent  abroad.  The  percentage  is  large  today, 
but  still  it  is  only  about  1  percent  of  our 
meat  products." 


Mr.  Stettlnlus  says  further.  "That  under  the 
reciprocal  clause  of  lend-lease,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  last  3rear  fuml&hed  our 
Pacific  forces  with  25,000.000  pounds  of  beef, 
which  was  7.000.000  pounds  more  than  we 
shipped  under  lend-lease  to  all  countrlea." 

Former  President  Hoover  said  recently  that 
during  the  last  war,  "We  shipped  more  food 
to  our  allies  monthly  than  is  being  shipped 
today.  We  had  no  local  famines  in  the 
United  States  as  we  are  having  now.  We 
had  no  black  markets." 

They  say  the  Army  and  Navy  are  consxun- 
Ing  so  much  meat  that  it  has  caused  a  short- 
age. That  is  obviously  untrue.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  were  eating  meat 
prior  to  the  war.  Even  if  they  doubled  their 
consumption,  the  amount  used  would  not 
affect  the  supply,  because  it  would  amotint 
to  only  3  percent  of  our  meat  products. 

They  say  the  American  people  are  eating 
more  because  of  improved  condltlcna  flnan> 
daily.  Even  so.  It  could  not  cause  a  abort- 
age.  Man's  ability  to  consume  meat  is  very 
definitely  set  by  nature  within  narrow  limits. 

None  of  these  explanations  explain.  Beef, 
pork,  and  mutton  are  more  plentiful  than 
ever  before.  Then  what  is  the  answer?  Reg- 
ulation. The  arteries  of  trade  are  damned 
with  governmental  regulations  and  the  reg- 
ulations are  prepared  by  bvireaucrats  who  do 
not  know  the  answer  to  the  problems. 

So  much  for  distribution,  but  what  of  pro- 
duction? 

Early  In  1942  I  told  General  Hershey,  of 
Selective  Service,  that  the  draft  was  tak- 
ing essential  farm  labor  from  the  farms  ol 
the  Middle  West  and  that  the  result  would 
be  a  reduction  of  necessary  foods.  My  stig- 
gcstlon  was  Ignored  and  our  farms  were 
stripped  cf  needed  labor.  When  the  short- 
age of  farm  labor  was  finally  recognized,  the 
Government  promised  to  take  care  of  It  by 
recruiting  hillbillies  from  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia,  plus 
school  children  from  the  towns  and  cities  of 
America.  Few  of  those  laborers  had  ever 
milked  a  cow.  assisted  in  the  farrowing  of  a 
sow.  or  played  wet-nurse  In  lambing  time. 
None  of  them  know  anything  about  power 
machinery  with  which  we  do  our  fanning. 
The  planners  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture said  they  Intended  to  take  these  un- 
skilled, unlearned,  and  inexperienced  children 
and  mountain  people,  give  them  a  week's 
training  and  they  would  then  be  experienced 
farmers  who  could  Uke  the  places  of  the 
men  who  had  been  drawn  Into  the  military 
service.  No  finer,  more  patriotic  group  of 
people  exist  anywhere  than  the  American 
farmer.  He  works  18  hotirs  a  day  in  the 
crop-growing  season.  He  does  not  strike  for 
higher  wages.  He  fights  adverse  weather 
and  struggles  on  in  spite  of  governmental 
regulations.  Without  him,  neither  the  Army 
nor  the  civilian  population  could  long  exist, 
but  we  have  made  and  are  making  It  Impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  his  Job.  Regulated  farm- 
ing must  be  abolished.  Freedom,  labor,  and 
equipment  are  the  things  he  needs.  Give 
him  these  three  things  and  our  food  prob- 
lems will  be  solved 

They  say  that  such  a  course  would  bring 
Inflation.  I  wonder  if  this  word  "inftation" 
Isn't  a  bugaboo  used  to  frighten  the  Ameri- 
can people  Into  submission  to  continued  reg- 
ulations. Inflation  is  already  here  and  no 
one  has  been  harmed.  Inflation  cannot  be 
controlled  by  law.  Price  fixing  and  rationing 
will  not  prevent  it. 

Give  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  an  op- 
portunity to  solve  this  thing  for  us  without 
an  army  of  Job  holders  snooping  their  un- 
savory way  around  the  country,  and  I  predict 
an  ample  food  supply  in  1944. 

Turn  the  American  farmer  loose,  remoTt 
the  hamstringing  regulations  with  which  he 
has  been  curbed,  repeal  O.  P.  A.  on  all  food 
products,  protect  the  farmer  where  protec- 
tion  Is   needed,   give   his   native   American 
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fcnlu:  an  opportunity  to  operate,  and  thla 
talae  itiortage  cA  food  will  disappear. 

TIM  Preaident  aaya  he  U  going  to  reduce 
tbe  coat  of  llTing  10  percent.  To  accompltata 
this  the  Ofllce  of  Price  Administration  has 
issued  an  order  to  roll  back  the  retail  prices 
on  butter,  meat,  and  coffee  by  10  percent. 
T>3  compensate  the  processors  of  these  com- 
modities the  O.  P.  A.  proposes  to  pay  to  the 
proceasors  a  10-pcrcent  subaldy  from  the 
United  SUtes  Treasury. 

The  subcommittee  on  food  of  the  Senate 
Oommlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
been  studying  thU  program  since  it  was  first 
announced.  I  am  convinced,  as  lire  the 
otbcr  members  of  the  committee,  that  these 
subsidies  cannot  be  Justified  and  should  be 
prohibited  unless  spedflcally  authorised  by 
Oongrcas. 

Jesse  Jones.  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
bead  of  the  R.  P.  C.  teatlfled  before  our  com- 
mittee recenUy.  He  sUtcd  that  this  subsidy 
progra:  i  on  the  three  c<»nmodlttes  named 
will  cost  the  United  Stata  OoTernment 
•450  000.000  a  year.  When  asked  where  be 
would  get  the  money  to  pay  the  subsidies,  he 
said  that  he  had  the  money  In  bis  R.  P.  C. 
^^fllhds  and  that  he  proposed  to  pay  the  sub- 
atdlea  upon  cvder  of  the  President  whether 
the  Congress  approTsd  it  or  not.  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  sn  appropriation  from 
Congrees. 

Nearly  STeryone  is  opposed  to  th:s  program 
except  certain  C.  I.  O.  ofllc'.als  and  a  small 
luncr  circle  In  the  Wh^te  Hcu=e.  Even  of- 
ficial Washington  does  not  approve  of  the 
prog;'am.  Secretary  of  Commeree  Jones, 
while  declaring  that  he  would  fo.low  orders, 
stated:  'If  you  let  the  law  of  supply  and 
dem:  nd  take  its  course,  no  subsidies  are 
ne^dfd.  The  subsidy  plan  will  reduce  pro- 
durtlcn  instcsrt  of  Incrcastng  It." 

Chester  Dav'.s.  War  Pood  Administrator, 
also  appeared  before  our  committee.  He 
■aid:  "I  believe  that  a  general  dependence 
upon  a  broad  subsidy  program  as  the  chief 
Instrument  in  holding  prices  In  line,  or  in 
cxpandinij  production,  would  be  dangerous 
and  wcu'd  not  aocompllsh  the  things  we 
•eeS." 

T.  O  B.ltts.  Chief  of  the  Dairy  and  Pou'.try 
Branch  cf  Agricultural  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, stated:  "The  proposal  to  roll  back 
the  price  of  butter  has  had  an  unfortunate 
effect.  P.  Ices — for  the  producer — have  gone 
down.  Tlicre  Is  no  prevision  to  indicate  that 
the  subr.'dy  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
farmer." 

If  eat  processors,  dairymen,  and  farmers  all 
oppote  the  p'-BT-m.  Albert  Goes,  national 
prerldent  of  the  Graiipe.  teetifled  befcare  our 
committee,  stating  his  opposition  to  the  sub- 
sidy program  thus: 

"We  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  subdtdlea 
for  such  purpoaes.  because  they  will  not  work. 
They  are  Inflationary  and  will  defeat  the  pur- 
pcae  sought  to  be  accomplished.  Subsidies 
In  lieu  of  fair  prices  will  lead  to  post-war 
chaos.  Subsidies  pass  on  to  future  genera- 
tions coats  which  this  generation  should  bear. 
Sabaidlea  lead  to  the  dangerous  doctrine  of 
expecting  the  sute  to  support  its  people. 
Bubaldlea  lead  to  political  control  and  when 
once  uaed  they  are  almost  impoealble  to  get 
rid  of." 

Under  this  subaldy  proposal  only  butter 
makers  making  IJOOO  pounds  or  more  a 
month  will  receive  a  subsidy.  Neither  the 
■nail  creamery  nor  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
•asda  of  farmns'  wlvea  throughout  America 
who  make  a  few  poimds  of  butter  a  week 
for  sale  at  the  local  store  will  receive  a  sub- 
«<ty. 

But  what  will  be  the  effect  vpaa  producers? 
ftM  retail  price  of  butter  la  reduced  by  the 
order  from  M  cents  a  pound  to  41  cents  a 
pound.    Tha  rvwnning  of   the   bureaucrats 


who  advocate  this  prcgram  Is  that  it  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the  price  to  the  producer. 
Their  theories  are  not  supported  by  facts. 
The  price  of  butter  and  milk  products  and 
cattle  declined  Immediately.  So  that  the 
farmer  loses  millions  because  the  processor 
does  not  and  will  not  pass  on  this  subsidy. 

The  roll-back  program  inflicts  huge  damage 
upon  meat  processors,  too,  because  no  subsidy 
is  to  be  paid  upon  meat  now  in  their  hands. 
The  American  Meat  Institute  estimates  their 
loss  at  »25.000,000.  It  will  rot  help  the  con- 
sumer. It  will  increase  the  black  market, 
and  can  be  used  as  a  club  to  enforce  political 
obedience  to  those  in  power. 

I  oppose  this  roll -back  and  subsidy  progiani 
not  only  because  of  the  huge  losses  to  the 
producers,  but  because  it  Is  wrong  in  principle 
and  is  of  questionable  legality. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Price  Control  Act  ol 
1942  the  President,  or  the  administrator 
wider  htm,  Is  authorized  to  pay  subsidy  for 
one  purpose  only,  and  that  purpose  Is  "to 
make  subsidy  payments  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  such  commodity  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum necessary  production  thereof." 

Ihfre  is  no  provision  whatever  in  the  law 
authorizing  the  President  to  roll  back  prices 
cr  to  pay  subsidies  to  processors,  and  instead 
cf  increasing  production  this  roll-back 
actually  decreased  production. 

Every  wltnesa  appearing  b.fjre  our  com- 
mittee says  the  program  v  ill  lower  prcduc- 
tion  of  both  dairy  ar.d  meat  products.  Both 
the  producer  and  the  processor  wiil  lose,  but 
the  consumer— and  that  includes  all  of  us — 
will  lose  too. 

Consumers  are  receiving  hlj^her  wages  and 
incomes  today  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory, and  they  can  cr^ntinue  to  pay  this  small 
additional  price  for  butter,  meat,  and  coffee 
without  loss  worth  ment'.oninf. 

Let  me  explain.  Under  the  rationing  now 
It.  effect,  each  consumer  can  obtain  a  quarter 
cf  a  pound  cf  butter  a  week,  or  12  pounds  a 
year.  The  5  cents  ad'litional  erst  to  the  but- 
ter consumer  without  a  roll -back  for  1  year 
is  65  cents;  to  the  ccffeo  user,  24  cents;  to 
th?  meat  eater,  $2  The  entire  cost  to  the 
crnsumer  without  the  roll-back  will  be  less 
than  1  c;nt  a  day.  Isn't  it  better  for  the 
consumer,  then,  to  bear  the  co^t  in.-tead  of 
dipplr;^    in.o    the    Federal    Treasury? 

Secretary  Jones  says  that  this  prcgram  will 
cost  about  $450,003,000  a  year.  Members  cf 
the  C.  I.  O.  testifying  before  our  commlt'ee 
demanded  that  Ccnpress  appropriate  a  m;n  - 
mum  of  $2  000.000.000  a  year  for  this  pro- 
grnm.  But  whatever  the  amount  required 
we  consumers  will  pay  it  in  taxes. 

The  Government  does  not  have  the  money. 
It  will  have  to  be  borrowed.  Borrowed  money 
requires  the  payment  of  interest.  Whether 
the  sum  is  $450,000,000  or  $2,000,000,000.  v,-e 
will  have  to  pay  Interest  upon  It  by  more 
taxes. 

And  do  not  forget  the  n*w  army  of  thou- 
sands of  Jobholders  to  be  employed  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  the  subsidy  program. 
We  then  have  the  original  cost,  plus  the 
Interest  charge  on  borrowed  money,  plus 
the  cost  of  administration.  Tou  and  I  know 
that  with  tbe  Government  handling  it.  the 
cost  will  be  from  two  to  three  times  the 
total  amount  of  the  subsidies.  And  who 
pajrs  the  bill?  The  taxpayer  pays  it  and  the 
taxpayer  is  tlie  consumer. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  whole  scheme 
of  roll-back  and  subsidy  is  a  cheat  and  a 
fraud  upon  the  American  people,  conceived 
to  fool  the  people  Into  believing  that  the 
administration  is  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 
Are  we  gullible  enough  to  stand  for  th.s 
fraud?  I  do  not  believe  we  are.  The  policy 
of  bujreaucrata  in  Washington  thumbing  their 
noaee  at  the  people  and  Congress  Is  going 
to  explode  In  Washington's  oiBcial  face  one 


cf  these  days,  and  a  lot  of  people  on  the 
Government  pay  roll  are  going  to  receive 
the  shock  of  their  lives. 

Any  soldier,  mar.ne.  or  airman  will  testify, 
if  asked,  that  we  are  fighting  to  destroy  the 
planners  of  the  world.  Hitler  is  a  planner, 
Mussolini  Is  a  planner.  Hirohito  Is  a  plan- 
ner The  dally  lives  of  their  people  are 
planned  by  their  respective  governments. 
We  are  fighting  to  preserve  our  right  to  do 
our  own  planning  In  our  own  way. 

It  would  be  indeed  tragic  irony  if  the  boys 
scattered  over  the  seven  seas  come  home  and 
find  that  the  thing  they  fought  against  has 
fastened  Itself  upon  America  and  that  we, 
too.  are  the  slaves  of  planners. 

The  President  once  said,  "Were  It  possible 
to  find  master  minds  so  uns€'Q.->h,  fo  willing 
to  decide  unhesitatingly  against  their  own 
persoi.al  interes's  cr  private  prejudices,  men 
almost  Godiilce  in  their  ability  to  hold  the 
scales  cf  Justice  witli  an  even  hand,  such  a 
government  m:ght  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
country.  There  are  rone  such  en  our  political 
horizon,  and  we  cannot  expect  a  complete  re- 
versal of  all  the  teachings  cf  history."  I  say 
in  txren-'on  of  the  President's  thouj^ht.  there 
are  still  no  master  minds  on  our  public 
horizon 

This  national  feed  conference  Is  a  historic 
gathering.  Our  act  on  may  influence  or  de- 
termine the  future  policy  of  America.  The 
present  philc.=ophy  c*  dictation  bv  the  Gov- 
ernment must  r,ive  wry  to  individual  choice  if 
we  are  tn  survive  H^ve  we  the  courage  to 
m.-ike  our  position  clear? 

I  wish  I  cculd  talfe  you  to  the  Blpck  Hills 
0?  South  Dakota  and  show  ycu  the  Mount 
ilushmore  M9n:orial.  It  is  called  the  Shrine 
Ol  Dem.'crrcv.  but  it  is  something  more.  It 
would.  I  am  sure,  assist  us  to  envision  the 
en  is  we  f'i<"e  to;'ay. 

Rushmrre  is  a  ir.'nite  mountain  thrusting 
its  heed  into  the  her.vens  cf  the  South  Dakota 
mounLams,  barren  cf  vegct^fon.  ur.char.ge- 
r.'.jle  and  fs  irresistible  as  eternity  Itself. 
Gutrcn  Borplum,  the  great  scu'.ptcr.  saw  he- 
rs; th  that  I  ranite  su-f.ce  somtb'nf;  which 
the  rest  cf  us  were  unab'e  to  vision,  but  when 
he  hr.d  p>caled  it  av/ay  there  lay  revealed  the 
scu'ptured  heads  of  our  four  freatest  Ameri- 
cans. George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Abraham  Lmciln.  and  Theodore  RocssveK. 

Mill.ons  of  Americans  have  Journeyed  to 
the  Black  Hills  in  the  last  few  years  to  see 
that  marvelous  work  cf  man.  Millions  more 
will  come  as  the  g;eneratioi\s  come  and  go. 
for  thi.s  granite  mountain  with  its  sculptuied 
faces  will  remain  forever.  It  is  more  than 
a  work  of  art.  It  is  thrillin<?  and  Inspirinp. 
It  is  sublime,  because  It  px)rtrays  us.  you  and 
me.  in  its  deathless  faces.  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you  what  1  sc?  in  that  mcmorlr.l. 
I  see  America,  in  all  its  moving,  glorious 
history.  I  see  the  people  pushing  steadily 
across  the  plains  and  mountains  of  this  conti- 
nent on  foot,  on  horseback,  by  covered 
wagon,  building  a  nation,  creating  something 
more  lasting,  more  important  than  sculp- 
tured stone,  a  nation  of  fre  r-en.  TheKe  men 
and  women  came  with  little  more  than  their 
bare  hands  into  a  savage  wilderness.  They 
conquered  that  wilderness,  not  by  govern- 
mental directives,  not  by  planned  economy, 
not  by  dreamers  of  today's  more  abundant 
life,  but  with  the  sinew  and  brawn  of  their 
own  hands,  of  their  own  bodies,  and  the  de- 
termination of  their  own  stout  hearts.  With 
a  vision  of  personal  independence  in  their 
eyes,  they  built  churches,  schools,  towns, 
and  highways  as  they  moved  westward,  build- 
ing Amcr.ca  That  is  what  I  would  like  to 
have  you  see  In  the  sculptured  faces  on 
Mount  Rushmore.  because  they  are  America. 
It  is  for  that  our  sons  are  fighting  in  every 
country  in  the  world,  that  they  can  come  bp.ck 
to  a  land  of  opportunity,  free  from  Iha 
planners  and   schemers  of  Washln-tcn. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones  at  Back 
the  Attack,  United  SUtes  Army  War 
Bond  Show 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOUTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15) ,  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  at  Back  the  Attack,  the 
United  States  Army  War  Bond  Show,  at 
Washington.  D.  C,  on  September  16, 1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  entire  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  considers  it  a  privilege  to  Back 
the  Atteck  with  aU  their  might  and  main. 

Fifteen  billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money,  but 
there  Is  no  safer  Investment  than  the  bonds 
of  your  Government.  Furthermore,  these 
bonds  virlll  come  in  mighty  handy  when  the 
war  is  over,  and  we  are  looking  for  peace-time 
Jobs. 

We  have  sent,  and  are  sending,  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  to  the  remote  places  of 
the  world. 

They  are  fighting  and  living  under  every 
Imaginable  hardship  and  hazard — in  swampy 
fox  holes,  arid  deserts,  and  amid  Ice  and 
snow.  They  are  meeting  the  enemy  in  the 
air,  on  the  sea.  and  under  the  sea. 

Many  of  them  are  giving  their  lives.  Many 
more  will  come  back  maimed  for  life. 

They  must  have  food,  and  clothing,  and 
medical  attention.  They  must  have  supplies, 
and  equipment,  with  which  to  fight. 

Our  Job  is  to  see  that  they  have  all  of  theee 
when  they  need  them,  where  they  need  them. 
This  iB  the  very  least  we  can  do,  and  that  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  our  working  to  the 
limit  of  our  endurance,  each  and  every  one 
of  us,  and  by  buying  bonds  to  the  last  penny 
we  can  spare. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  tonight 
five  young  airmen  who  have  Just  returned 
from  an  amazing  tour  of  duty  in  the  Medi- 
terranean area.  They  have  been  hitting  the 
enemy  from  Rumania  to  Tunisia,  over  Italy 
and  Sicily.  These  five  airmen  are  strictly 
civilian  products.  They  are  graduates  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Civilian  Pilot  Training 
schools  of  whom  there  were  65,000  even  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.    They  are: 

Capt.  Hoyden  L.  Lebrecht,  pilot  of  the 
Bquaw.  who  received  his  elementary  train- 
ing at  North  Texas  State  Teachers  College, 
Denton.  Tex.; 

Capt.  Ralph  M.  Lower,  pilot  of  the  Warrior, 
who  received  his  elementary  training  at 
Washington  State  College.  Pullman.  Wash.; 

Lt.  Clarence  O.  Seaman,  copilot  of  the  War- 
rior, who  received  all  of  his  training  at 
Fresno  State  CoUege,  Fresno.  Calif.; 

Lt.  Clinton  H.  Klllian,  copilot  (rf  the  Squaw, 
who  received  his  elementary  training  at  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah; 

Lt.  Albert  J.  Mlckish,  bombardier  of  the 
Squaw,  who  received  his  elementary  training 
at  Oklahoma  A.  ft  M.,  Stillwater,  Okla. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OP   AtABAlCA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15, 1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
James  P.  Pope,  Director  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  before  the  Rotary  Club 
of  MobUe,  Ala.,  on  August  26,  1943.  The 
address  is  captioned  "America's  inner 
fortress." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

If  one  may  conceive  of  the  defense  of  the 
continental  United  States  as  an  outer  fortress 
and  an  inner  fortress,  then  Mobile  would 
form  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the 
chain  which  constitutes  the  outer  fortress 
of  tbe  country.  Its  natural  location,  near 
the  head  of  MobUe  Bay.  30  miles  from  the 
Gulf,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  earliest 
settlers  on  tbe  Gulf  coast.  Fort  Lewis  was 
built  immediately  after  the  settlement  of 
Mobile  in  1669.  and  Port  Conde  was  built 
some  years  later.  Mobile  became  the  capital 
of  the  French  continental  empire,  which  cov- 
ered almost  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley. 
It  played  a  major  part  In  the  early  develop- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  country. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States.  Fort 
Morgan  and  Fort  Gaines  formed  a  mighty 
defense  of  the  Confederate  States  until  they 
fell  in  the  latter  part  of  1884.  The  port  of 
Mobile  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  South  during  that  crisis. 

Today  Mobile  Is  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
defense  of  the  whole  country.  Its  great  ship- 
building plants  are  launching  cargo  and  com- 
bat vessels  at  a  rapid  rate.  Its  Brookley  Field 
is  one  of  the  largest  southeastern  air  depots 
of  the  Army  Air  Corps.  To  a  landlubber  like 
me.  the  port  of  Mobile  Is  a  marvel  of  siae 
and  activity.  Its  2  miles  of  concrete  wharves, 
its  35  acres  of  shipeide  sheds,  its  network  of 
State-owned  raUroads  connecting  with  all  the 
nmtn  lines,  and  its  ability  to  accommodate  22 
ocean  ships  at  one  time,  make  an  impressive 
■ight.  And  it  is  backed  up  by  countless  ma- 
chine shops,  foimdriee.  lumber  and  textile 
mills,  and  a  rich  farming  country.  Its  open 
gates  to  the  seven  seas,  serving  42  American 
and  foreign  steamship  lines,  give  It  a  world- 
wide Importance. 

There  is  an  interesting  and  important 
connection  between  Mobile  and  the  Ten- 
nessee VtJley  area.  The  Aluminum  Ore 
Co.'s  alumina  plant  at  Mobile  is  the  largest 
In  the  Nation  converting  South  American 
bauxite,  and  the  Alcoa  plant  In  Tennessee  is 
the  largest  aluminum  reduction  and  rolling 
plant  in  the  country.  These  plants  aie  vital 
parts  of  the  process  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  in  the  production  of  the  metal  for 
airplanes.  One  cannot  imagine  America 
playing  her  full  part  in  this  great  war  crisis 
without  the  production  of  theee  plants. 

With  respect  to  the  utilteatlon  of  another 
vital  resotut^  for  war  purposes,  another  link 
between  Mobile  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Is 
being  forged  and  an  appropriation  made  by 
Congress  for  carrying  it  out.  I  refer  to  the 
proposed  plant  for  the  production  of  phos- 
phorus for  munitlona  and  for  the  land  Xor 


food  during  the  war.  Tlii.s  plant  would  b* 
integrated  with  those  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley and  operated  by  the  Tennessee  V«Uey 
Authority.  Congress  has  already  appropri- 
ated money  for  the  plant,  the  site  has  been 
purchased  and  the  plant  designed,  but  its 
construction  is  beln^j  deferred  by  the  War 
Production  Board.  T.  V.  A.  believes  this 
plant  ought  to  be  constructed  and  put  into 
operation  for  the  production  of  munitlonc. 
if  necessary,  and  for  additional  agricultural 
production  in  any  event.  It  is  oua:  hope  that 
construction  of  this  plant  may  go  forward  at 
an  early  date. 

My  piupote  today  is  to  discuss  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  region — a  region  which  I  choose  to 
call  the  Inner  fortress  of  the  country. 

This  region  has  great  natural  advantages 
In  location  of  war  plants  and  in  tbe  produc> 
tion  of  implements  of  war.  It  Ilea  about  600 
mUes  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  Gulf  Coast.  It 
is  protected  on  the  east  by  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  some  of  the  peaks  being  about 
6.000  feet  high.  In  colonial  days  these  moun- 
tains formed  an  almost  impassable  barrier 
to  the  westward  expansion  of  the  Kngliah 
colonies.  They  are  made  up  of  a  bewllderlxig 
multiplicity  of  successive  ridges,  with  the 
passes  through  them  tortuous  and  rough. 
The  rivers  west  of  these  mountains  flow  in  • 
southwesterly  direction,  which  has  deter- 
mined the  course  of  water  and  railway  trans- 
portation throughout  the  region. 

This  large  area,  extending  from  ircstem 
Virginia  into  the  northern  parts  of  Georgia. 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  has  a  grest  variety 
and  richness  of  natural  resources.  It  has 
millions  of  acres  of  good  farm  lands,  extenslYe 
timber  resources,  and  considerable  amounts 
of  Iron  ore.  copper,  Elnc,  and  other  essential 
minerals  and  metals.  It  has  enormoos 
quantities  of  coal  and  water  power.  Alto- 
gether. It  has  a  list  of  strategic,  critical,  and 
essential  war  minerals  which  is  much  too 
long  to  enumerate.  Among  them  are  sub- 
stantial bodies  of  manganese,  mica,  tungsten, 
kaolin,  and  olivine  (for  magnesium).  And 
In  addition  to  theee.  there  is  an  almost  In- 
exhaustible amount  of  alumina-bearing  clay. 

Because  of  these  natural  advantages  of 
location  and  resources,  the  War  Department 
selected  nine  sites  for  munitions  factories 
during  the  First  World  War.  eight  of  which 
were  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  ninth 
not  far  away.  Since  then  the  Tennessee  River 
development  by  T.  V  A.  has  provided  a  sup- 
ply of  low-priced  electricity  for  the  region — a 
Buxjply  which  is  second  to  no  other  In  the 
United  States. 

It  is  well  known  to  you,  of  eoxn^e,  that  dur- 
ing World  War  No.  1  the  wartime  project  for 
the  manufacture  of  explosives  was  begun  at 
Muscle  Shoals.  The  Wilson  Dam,  greatest 
single  producer  of  power  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  system,  was  begun  during  the  war  and 
completed  afterward.  Two  large  ammonium 
nitrate  plants  were  constructed.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  thr  Tennessee  River  develop- 
ment which  has  been  carried  on  dtn^ng  the 
last  10  years  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

Since  1933,  when  Congress  created  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  14  huge  dams  have 
been  built  and  put  Into  operation.  In  addi- 
tion to  Wilson  Dam;  2  others  (Kentucky  and 
Fontana)  are  now  under  construction;  8 
others  have  been  authorized;  and  6  dams 
have  been  acquired  from  private  concerns. 
One  large  steam  plant  has  been  built  and  Is  In 
operation,  and  4  others  have  been  acquired. 
This  construction  program  Is  greater  than 
that  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  la  eqtial  to 
about  8  Boulder  Dams.  To  compare  It  with 
one  of  the  7  ancient  wonders  of  ths 
world,  the  pyramids,  the  Tennessee  Blver 
dams  have  GO  percent  more  cubic  yardage  In 
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them  than  til  the  pyramicLs  of  Egypt,  which 
took  1,750  years  to  build.  The  Kentucky  Dam 
alone  is  a  third  larger  than  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid of  Cheops,  upon  which  100.000  Egyptians 
worked  30  years.  There  Is  no  other  river  m 
the  world  so  extensively  developed  as  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

For  obvious  reasons.  I  cannot  detail  to  you 
the  extent  of  the  war  production  that  Is  now 
going  on  in  this  region.  I  can  onJ^  Bay 
that  there  is  a  network  of  very  Important 
war  Industries  in  the  region.  There  are  vast 
aluminum  plants,  powder  plants,  ordnance 
works,  aircraft  factories,  chemical  warfare 
arsenals,  copper  works,  ferromanganese 
plants.  Fhell-loadtng  plants,  ammonia  and 
ammonium  nitrate  plants,  and  plants  for  war 
goods  of  many  other  kinds."  In  the  field  of 
electric  power  where  all  this  industry  Is  served, 
T.  V.  A.  IS  supplying  about  three-fourths  of 
Ita  entire  output  for  war  purposes.  This 
agency  Is  furnishing  more  electric  power  for 
war  purposes  than  any  other  In  the  United 
States 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  only  the  natural 
advantages  of  location  and  resources  In  the 
region,  the  war  production  which  is  going 
on,  and  the  part  that  T.  V.  A.  electric  power 
U  playing  In  this  production.  This  is  only 
a  part — It  may  be  a  minor  part — of  the  war 
pot«ntlaUtlea  of  this  region.  There  Ls  lo- 
cated at  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.,  one  of  the  largest 
chemical  laboratories  in  the  country,  op- 
erated by  T.  V.  A ,  and  there  are  working 
arrangements  between  T.  V.  A.  and  the  re- 
search laboratories  of  the  various  universities 
and  colleges  In  the  area.  Experiments  with 
the  natural  resources  of  the  region  are  now 
under  way.  and  they  have  vast  possibilities. 
Aa  an  example,  the  Walthall  process  for  ex- 
tracting alumina  from  clay  is  now  proven 
and  ready  fur  production  when  more  alumi- 
num is  needed. 

This  process  means.  In  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perts In  this  field,  that  the  United  States 
could  have  an  ample  native  supply  of  alum- 
inum in  the  days  to  come,  extracted  from  the 
"""clays  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  The 
•mount  of  this  clay  appears  to  be  practically 
Inexhaustible.  In  the  future.  If  for  any  rea- 
son the  supply  of  bauxite  from  South 
America  or  from  any  other  country  should  be 
■hut  off.  the  needs  of  the  United  States  for 
this  Tiui  metal  can  be  amply  supplied. 

Almost  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  process 
that  Is  now  under  development  at  the  Muscle 
Shoals  laboratory  for  the  production  of  mag- 
nesium  from   a   mineral   known   as   olivine. 
This  mineral  can  be  found  in  great  quantities 
in   western  North   Carolina  and  perhaps   in 
other  parts  of  the  country.     Magnesium  is  a 
metal  which  before  the  war  had  never  been 
produced  In  large  quantities  In  this  country. 
We  have  always  depended  upon  Imports  of 
the  metal  from  other  countries.     The  process 
U  now  far  along  toward  completion,  and  our 
research  experts  are  quite  well  convinced  that 
It    win    t>e    successful.     Blagnesium,    as    you 
know.  U  a  metal  much  lighter  than  aluml- 
ntim.  and  Is  being  widely  used  now  In  air- 
plane construction.     The  development  of  this 
process    will    also    be    a    long    step    towards 
strengthening    the    inner    defenses    of    the 
country. 

And  the  amazing  advances  in  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  plastics  are  going  on  In  this 
region  as  they  are.  of  course,  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  story  of  plastics  is  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  in  the  whole  history  of 
sclentlQc  research.  What  the  technicians  are 
doing  sounds  like  magic.  They  are  taking 
from  coal.  air.  and  water,  and  some  other 
natural  resources,  the  materials  for  a  host  of 
most  remarkable  articles,  including  synthetic 
rubber.  Actually  they  are  tearing  apart  these 
mw  materials  and  putting  them  together 
again  Into  new  and  useful  things.  They  are 
even  breaking  apart  the  molecules  In  waste 
timber  and  putting  them  together  again  In 


prcxlucts  of  the  strength  of  steel  and  alumi- 
num. I  sometimes  think  that  we  are  to  have 
a  plastic  age  comparable  to  the  stone  and  iron 
ages  of  the  past.  Most  of  the  materials  for 
these  plastics  are  to  be  found  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  region,  and  our  technicians  are  at 
work  upon  them. 

In  another  respect  an  Important  step  has 
been  taken  In  the  advancement  of  electro- 
chemical industries;  that  is,  the  development 
and  use  of  the  electric  furnace.  Thus  de- 
velopment has  grown  out  of  the  availability 
of  electricity  at  a  low  price.  Electric  fur- 
naces are  now  being  used  by  the  T.  V,  A. 
and  by  a  number  of  the  large  industries  in 
the  Valley  area.  As  an  illustration  of  what 
It  means  to  electro-chemical  industries,  a 
difference  of  one  mill  per  kilowatt-hour  in 
the  ccet  of  power  in  the  production  of 
aluminum  Is  the  equivalent  of  the  cost  of 
1  cent  per  pound.  The  same  advantages 
In  different  degrees  exist  In  the  production 
of  phosphorus,  calcium  carbide,  ferroalloys. 
and  other  things.  The  use  of  the  electric 
furnace  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  has 
added  much  to  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  industries  of  the  region. 

Back  of  all  this  advanced  development  of 
resources  for  the  making  of  implements  and 
munitions  of  war  is  the  widespread  progress 
that  is  being  made  in  the  conservation  of  the 
land  and  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
and  forest  products.  More  than  150.000.000 
trees  from  T.  V.  A.  nurseries  have  been  set 
out  In  this  region.  Protection  of  the  forests 
from  fire  and  from  destructive  methods  of 
cutting  19  now  going  on  in  an  effective  way 
by  the  States  in  cooperation  with  the  T.  V.  A. 
Studies  of  these  resources  and  of  the  best 
ways  to  utilize  them  are  being  made.  The 
increased  and  effective  use  of  wood  in  war 
production  is  one  of  the  surprising  develop- 
ments In  this  war. 

With  reference  to  the  land,  which  Is  the 
source  of  nearly  everjrthing  by  which  men 
live,  a  widespread  program  of  conservation 
and  better  use  Is  being  carried  on  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  country.  This  is  the  farm  demonstra- 
tion program  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  land-grant  colleges  in  co- 
operation with  other  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies. The  use  of  phosphorus  is  the  basis  of 
this  widespread  development.  Large  amounts 
of  phosphorus  are  being  produced  at  Muscle 
Shoals  with  the  electrtc  furnaces.  Much  of 
It  is  being  used  by  the  War  Department  in 
the  form  of  elemental  phosphorus.  Another 
substantial  part  of  It  is  converted  into  phos- 
phatlc  fertilizer,  most  of  which  is  being 
shipped  to  Great  Britain  for  use  there  in  the 
production  of  food  crops.  The  rest  is  being 
used  for  demonstration  purposes  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  area  and  In  other  States. 

Around  this  product  have  been  set  up  some 
26,000  demonstration  farms  in  the  Vailey 
and  many  other  thousands  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  Around  these  demonstra- 
tion farms  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers  who  are  following  the  methods  of 
conservation  and  production  used  on  the 
demonstration  farms.  An  a  result  of  this. 
the  volume  of  production  has  been  stepped 
up.  and  the  evidences  of  conservation  and 
Increased  fertility  of  the  soil  are  sources  of 
great  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  this  work.  Since  food  and  fiber  are 
essential  weapons  of  war.  this  backlog  cf 
solid  achievement  adds  strength  to  the  inner 
defenses  of  the  country. 

Related  to  this  matter  of  food  and  fiber 
production  on  the  farms  and  in  the  forests 
is  the  taking  of  fish  from  the  great  inland 
lakes  of  the  United  States,  created  along  the 
Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries  by  the 
building  of  the  huge  dams.  In  1942  some- 
thing like  6,000,000  pounds  of  fish  were  taken 
from  these  lakes  for  food,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  lakes  are  capable  of  a  yield  cf  at 
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lea.-^t  35.0Cu.CO0  pounds  cf  edible  fish  annually. 
Tills  Is  no  mean  contribution  in  these  war 
days  cf  meat  shortage.  Local  fishermen  last 
year  rau;;ht  about  7O0.UO0  pounds  of  spoonbill 
sturgeon  in  Wheeler  and  Wil.son  Reservoirs. 
rcaiizini:;  an  income  in  excess  of  $50,000.  In 
the  nioiith  of  May  1943.  four  fish  dealers  han- 
dled more  than  80  000  pounds  of  spoonbill, 
ca'fish.  carp,  and  buffalo  caught  from  Wheeler. 
Wil.cii.  and  Pickwick  Restrvoirs,  which  meant 
to  them  an  additional  income  of  about 
$150C0 

The  strength  of  a  nation  at  war  depends  not 
alone  upon  the  number  of  its  fighting  men 
and  the  abundance  uf  its  natural  resources. 
It  depends  not  alone  upon  these  things  plus 
the  ability  to  convert  them  into  a  powerful 
war  machine  Its  strength  depends  quite  as 
much  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  a  strong 
and  well-balanced  eronomic  system  under 
which  there  is  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity  and 
contentment  among  the  people.  This  makes 
for  a  united  nation.  The  existence  of  an 
economic  and  political  system  under  which 
all  industrious  people  may  live  well,  and  in 
which  they  may  all  play  an  active  part  In 
an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  is  cf  the  very  es- 
sence of  strength  in  war  as  in  peace. 

Recognizing  this,  it  has  been  and  is  the 
purpose  of  T,  V.  A  ,  in  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  to 
work  toward  the  building  of  a  sound  eco- 
nomic structure  that  will  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  region  and 
the  Nation.  It  has  done  this  in  a  demo- 
cratic way.  It  ha.s  worked  toward  a  balance 
of  agriculture  and  Industry  in  the  region. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  area  is  suitable  both 
for  agriculture  and  for  industry.  Since  the 
beginnine.  however,  it  has  been  predomi- 
nantly agricultural.  Most  of  Its  people  have 
always  lived  by  farming  and  by  extraction 
of  raw  materials  from  the  earth.  It  has  a 
serious  deficiency  in  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries. Like  the  rest  of  the  Southeastern 
States.  It  ships  out  a  large  balance  of  raw 
materials  and  ships  in  a  large  balance  of 
manufactured  goods.  While  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  manufacture  has  con- 
tributed $188  to  the  average  per  capita  In- 
come '  f  $579,  in  the  Southeastern  States 
manufacture  has  contributed  only  $96  to  the 
per  capita  income.  If  there  were  a  balance 
of  agriculture  and  Indtustry  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  there  would  be  an  additional 
income  from  manufacture  of  something  like 
2'-j  billirn  dollars  a  year,  with  an  additional 
capita]  Investment  of  about  10  billion  dol- 
lar.-^. 

This  is  the  great  problem  of  the  South,  in- 
cluding the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  Such  a 
balance  would  greatly  strengthen  this  region 
and  enable  it  to  contribute  more  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  country,  both  in  time  of 
war  and  of  peace. 

It  is  the  purpose  cf  T.  V.  A.  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  contribution  to  this  end. 
but  m  achieving  it,  something  more  is  nec- 
essary than  a  balance  of  dollars  or  of  em- 
ployment statistics  The  development  of  ag- 
riculture and  industry  should  go  hand  in 
hand.  Industry  m  this  region  should,  so 
far  as  p.-s-iblc.  process  and  distribute  the 
products  of  our  farms,  our  mines,  and  our 
streams.  It  should  include  the  building  of 
sound,  cooperative  industrial  units  around 
prixiucts  ind!<:encus  to  the  region.  It  should 
fiUow  a  policy  and  practice  of  all-time  or 
part-time  employment  cf  members  of  farm 
families  within  c'cnvenient  distance  of  the 
plants,  to  supplement  the  low  Income  of 
thc&e  families. 

T.  V.  A.  conceives  of  an  agricultural-indus- 
trial balance  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  region. 
not  brought  about  by  uprooting  established 
industries  in  any  other  section,  not  by  the 
centralization  of  large  industries  unrelated  to 
the  resources  of  the  area  It  conceives  of  a 
talaiue  that  will  rest  upon  the  foundation  of 
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a  aturdy  people  serving  one  another  in  the 
growing  and  processing  and  distributing  in 
plenty  the  goods  that  men  live  by. 

With  such  an  economic  background,  where 
there  would  be  freedom  of  enterprise,  coop- 
eration among  all  occupational  groups  in  a 
democratic  way,  and  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  all  industrious  people,  there  wcmld 
be  the  firmest  sort  of  foundation  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  covmtry.  Upon  such  a  founda- 
tion, with  the  natural  advantages  of  location, 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  highly  de- 
veloped natural  resources,  and  a  network  of 
major  war  Industries  available  for  the  Na- 
tion's defense,  there  would  be  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  area  an  American  inner  for- 
tress of  enduring  strength. 


The  Mackinac  Island  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15),  1943 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  number  of  editorials  and  clip- 
pings were  placed  in  the  Record  dealing 
with  the  historic  and  momentous  Repub- 
lican conference  at  Mackinac  Island, 
Mich.  Lest  we  forget.  I  should  like  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  Republic  entitled  "Re- 
publicans and  Post-War  Policy,"  and  an 
editorial  from  The  Nation  beginning  with 
the  words  "A  momentous  step  was  taken 
by  the  Republican  Party's  post-war  ad- 
visory council  at  Mackinac  Island  last 
week." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record,  in  the  same  con- 
nection, two  articles  from  the  Times- 
Herald,  being  dispatches  from  the  front 
during  the  conference  at  Mackinac 
Island,  written  by  John  O'Donnell.  one 
under  date  of  September  6.  and  the 
other  under  date  of  September  7.  pub- 
lished in  his  famous  column  "Capitol 
Stuff."  In  this  connection  I  want  to  say 
that  both  these  articles  are  "capital" 
stuff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  Republic  of  September   13, 
19431 

REFTTBLICANS    AND    POST-WAR    POLICT 

There  is  one  point  to  remember,  in  lock- 
ing at  the  Mackinac  Island  conference  of 
the  Republicans  on  post-war  policy.  The 
Republicans  have  a  bad  record  in  regard  to 
unfulfilled  promises  as  to  what  they  would  do 
for  international  cooperation  if  they  were 
given  the  responsibility  for  the  Government. 
In  1920  a  large  majority  of  all  Americans 
were  in  favor  of  Joining  the  Learue  of  Na- 
tions and  working  to  keep  the  peace.  Nev.s- 
paper  poUs,  the  only  equivalent  that  then  ex- 
isted for  the  present  tests  of  public  opinion, 
showed  a  majority  of  about  3  to  1  for  the 
League  throughout  the  country.  Even  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  League  never 
had  less  than  a  majority,  although  its  op- 
ponents were  able  to  block  the  necessary 
two-thirdB. 


In  this  Jtincture,  a  committee  of  the  most 
distinguished  Republican  elder  statesmen 
issued  a  Joint  declaration.  They  promised 
that  the  Republicans  would  support  interna- 
tional cooperation  If  they  were  elected  to 
office.  Their  Presidential  candidate.  W.  O. 
Harding,  supported  the  same  idea.  But  once 
the  election  was  over,  these  promises  were 
forgotten.  The  Republicans  will  have  a  hard 
time  giving  the  country  an  effective  guaranty 
that  this  wUl  not  happen  again. 

[FYom  the  Nation  of  September  18.  1943] 

A  momentous  step  was  taken  by  the  Re- 
publican Party's  post-war  advisory  council 
at  Mackinac  Island  last  week,  and  we  wish 
we  knew  what  it  was.  It  had  to  do  with 
foreign  policy,  and  we  have  the  solemn  edi- 
torial a-ssurance  of  the  most  influential  pa- 
pers that  It  marked  a  turning  point  in  the 
historf  of  the  party,  which  with  this  re- 
markable achievement  is  said  to  have  come 
of  age,  to  have  awakened  to  its  national 
responsibility,  and  to  have  pointed  the  way 
to  a  bright  future  for  all  the  world.  After 
seven  readings  of  the  unanimously  adopted 
report  the  only  achievement  we  can  detect 
is  the  council's  astonishing  success  in  equivo- 
cating at  a  moment  when  decisiveness  at  last 
seemed  inescapable.  The  delegates  voted  for 
"responsible  participation  hy  the  United 
States  in  post-war  cooperative  organization 
among  sovereign  nations."  But  they  hastily 
added  that  In  the  event  of  a  corifllct  between 
national  interests  and  international  obliga- 
tions, we  must  adhere  to  our  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Constitution,  and  Bill 
of  Rights.  Force  In  international  affairs  was 
condemned  and  a  proposal  made  for  the  "at- 
tainment of  a  peace  that  will  prevail  by  virtue 
of  Its  Inherent  reciprocal  interests  and  Its 
spiritual  foundation  •  •  •."  But  since 
no  sacrifice  of  sovereignty  was  countenanced, 
we  can't  Imagine  what  the  council  would  use 
In  place  of  collective  force  should  some  sover- 
eign power  fall  to  reciprocate  sufficiently  or 
relax  in  Its  appreciation  of  the  spirit.  Dele- 
gates of  the  most  conflicting  views  came  away 
from  Mackinac  rejoicing  over  the  party's 
escape  from  a  crippling  internal  row.  "But 
what  good  came  of  it  at  last?"  quoth  little 
Peterkln.  "Why  that  I  cannot  tell,'  said  he: 
'But  'twas  a  famous  victory.' " 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
September  7,  1943] 

CAPrroL  srtJFF 
(By  John  O'Donnell) 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich,.  September  6. — If 
we.  God  forbid,  were  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt tomorrow  morning,  we'd  be  sitting  up  in 
our  White  House  bed  howling  with  glee  over 
the  breakfast  coffee  and  summoning  our  bed- 
side companion  to  share  our  good  news  from 
a  political  battle  front. 

Prom  a  New  Deal  standpoint,  tht  latest 
1944  campaign  news  couldn't  be  better.  So 
far  as  the  New  Deal's  distinguished  foemen 
cf  the  Republican  Party,  now  gathtred  at  this 
vacation  resort,  uic  concerned,  the  basic 
strategy  for  a  G.  O.  P.  victory  In  1944  Is  this: 
Everything  that  F.  D.  R  has  done  about  the 
war — its  origin,  its  prosecution.  Its  post-war 
developments — must  not  be  attackeil. 

They  decided  to  string  along  with  the 
White  House  and  the  White  House  spokes- 
man. 

But  ever3rthing  Roosevelt  has  done  on  the' 
domestic  froni,  is  all  wrong.  They  hope  to 
win  by  a  violent  thrust  at  this  sector.  And, 
strangely  enough,  the  G.  O.  P.  is  now  going 
all-out  In  a  national  campaign  to  recover 
State  rights,  that  political  child  of  Jefferso- 
nian  democracy  which  they  claim  has  been 
kicked  out  by  the  New  Deal. 

The  Republican  spokesmen  at  Mackinac, 
who  today  went  into  what  they  call  their 


shirt-sleeve  session  in  this  swanky  resort. 
are  sotmding  a  refrain  with  a  Calvin  Coolidge 
touch:  "I  do  not  choose  to  run  against  the 
war." 

The  decision  at  this  writing — but  some  of 
the  hard-boUed  Senators  like  Tatt,  of  Ohio, 
and  Vandenbeeg,  of  Michigan,  may  change 
It — is:  "Our  only  chance  to  beat  the  New 
Deal  is  to  win  on  the  domestic  front." 

The  boys  today  talked  of  the  errors  of 
rationing.  Government  stupidity  in  the  Capi- 
tol, but  much  of  it  smacked  of  Alt  Landon 
and  the  1936  campaign.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  orchestra  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  wherein 
the  Republican  Senators,  Governors,  Con- 
gressmen, and  party  big  shots  are  quartered, 
struck  up  Oh,  Susanna.  Here  I  Come,  a  tune 
which  brought  a  grimace  of  sour  memory  as 
they  recalled  this  Republican  campalgTi  song 
which  sounded  forth  in  the  days  of  Boose- 
velt's  greatest  of  victories. 

The  important  interfamily  fight  among  the 
G.  O.  P.  group  here  is  being  staged  by  the 
Republican  Governors  against  the  O.  O.  P. 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  prize  at  stake  is  control  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention. 

There  are  24  G.  O.  P.  Governors  to  the 
Nation,  and  19  of  them  are  on  this  Mackinac 
scene.  The  politically  lusty  Governors  are 
feeling  their  oats,  kicking  up  their  heels,  and 
vigorously  pointing  out  that  they  are  the  real 
symbol  of  the  anti-Roosevelt  revolt  and  rep- 
resent the  sentiments  of  the  voters  back 
home  better  than  the  old  war  horses  of  Ben- 
ate  and  House,  who  have  controlled  national 
conventions  in  the  past. 

The  Governors'  plea  is  that  they  are  closer 
to  the  voters  back  home.  They  also  point 
out.  rather  maliciously,  that  back  before  Pearl 
Harbor  they  have  never  made  isolationist  or 
nonlnterventionist  commitments  or  speeches, 
and  proudly  point  out  that  they  cannot  be 
attacked  on  the  record. 

Now.  four  of  these  Republican  Governors 
on  the  scene  are  potential  candidates  for  the 
Presidential  nomination.  These  are  Dewey, 
of  New  York;  Brlcker.  of  Ohio;  Green,  of 
Illinois;  and  Warren,  of  California.  Here 
they  are,  sparkling,  incisive  in  their  obser- 
vations, each  rhooting  for  his  particular  tar- 
get in  the  national  spotlight,  each  modestly 
side-stepping  any  definite  declaration  that  h« 
is  a  forthright  candidate  for  the  pest. 

To  a  man.  this  gubernatorial  quartet  Is 
Insisting  that  Roosevelt  must  and  can  be 
beaten  on  the  domestic  front — and  then  each 
one  of  them  goes  Into  his  own  particular 
song  and  dance  about  post-war  relations,  and 
the  linking  of  this  Nation  with  the  war-or- 
peace  future  of  our  present  allies. 

California's  Earl  Warren  summed  up  the 
Joint  beliefs  of  the  potential  Presidential  can- 
didates when  he  said  bltintly — but  a  bit 
wistfully : 

"The  Republicans  can  and  will  win  in  1944 
If  the  international  situation  can  be  divorced 
from  the  campaign.  The  international  sit- 
uation shotild  not  be  a  campal^  Issue.  I'd 
like  to  see  both  parties  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  and  I  hope  neither  party  will  use 
the  International  situation  to  tear  the  coun- 
try apart." 

But  each  one  knows  in  his  heart  that 
Roosevelt  will  go  before  the  Nation  as  a  war 
hero  and  will  fight  for  his  foxirth  term  on  * 
front  which  none  of  them  dares  to  attack. 

Meanwhile,  the  candidates  and  the  master 
minds  of  platform  architecture  are  Juggljng 
words,  twisting  meanings,  in  order  to  evolve 
some  torttired  phrasef:  which  will  express 
sentiments  over  which  neither  the  "nation- 
alists" nor  the  "internationalists'*  among  ths 
anti-Roosevelt  voters  can  fight. 

Keyword  of  the  platform  architectvire  In 
the  foreign  relations  plank  Is  "sovereignty." 
None  of  the  boys,  and  particularly  none  of 
the  Presidential  candidates,  wants  to  go  on 
the  record  and  proclaim  that  be  is  willlnj 
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to  turr^nder  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

But  none  of  them  seems  to  know  exactly 
what  the  word  "sovereignty"  means.  All  shy 
away  from  the  Idea  that  any  alliance  or  post- 
war pact  which  they  propooe  for  the  Nation 
will  give  a  majority  of  foreigners  the  right  to 
vote  United  States  into  a  war  against  our 
will 

The  two  Governors  from  the  seaboard 
States— Dewey,  of  New  York,  and  Warren,  of 
California— go  farthest  In  their  willingness 
to  back  poet-war  commitments.  The  Gover- 
nor from  New  York  and  the  Governor  from 
the  Pacific  coast  are  for  straight  out-and-out 
mlllUry  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and 
frankly  say  to 

The  term  •military  alliance"  arouses  the 
deep-seated  anger  o)  Senator  Vandenbebg.  of 
Michigan,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Policy  Committee  here,  and  spurs 
Tatt.  of  Ohio,  into  opposition. 

So  far  as  extending  the  post-war  military 
alliance  to  Russia  and  China  is  concerned, 
both  Dewey  and  Warren  suggest:  Let  time 
take  care  of  this,  and  let  us  decide  after  the 
war  Is  over. 

Both  E>ewey  and  Warren  frankly  agree  that 
the  military  alliance  they  propose  means 
that  we  fight  If  any  of  our  allies  are  attacked. 
Tall.  Impressive  Governor  Bricker,  of  Ohio, 
whose  Presidential  candidacy  has  got  its 
•econd  wind  and  who  is  making  a  definite 
Impression  and  a  favorable  one  on  the  Re- 
publican bigwigs  here,  also  wants  a  post-war 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  its 
prefent  allies.  He,  too,  uses  the  word 
"fight" 

Bricker  does  not  like  the  phrase  "military 
alliance"  In  Its  ordinary  diploniatic  meaning, 
but  Bricker  will  support,  as  he  told  this  cor- 
respondent today,  "an  agreement,  under- 
standing, pact,  union,  anything  you  want  to 
call  it  except  military  alliance,  which  will 
bind  the  United  States  to  our  present  allies 
Piter  the  war  is  over  so  that  they  will  func- 
tion Jointly  to  control  commerce,  trade,  and 
all  those  other  sources  of  possible  friction 
which  may  lead  to  war. 

"The  function  of  this  group,  of  which  the 
United  States  will  be  a  member.  Is  to  pre- 
serve peace."  Bricker  said.  Significantly,  he 
added,  "we  may  have  to  fight  to  preserve  this 
peace." 

Gov.  Dwlght  Green,  of  Illinois,  another 
posslt>le  Presidential  candidate,  was  far- 
thest away  from  post-war  military  alliances. 
Brushing  aside  the  frank  "military  hlllance ' 
endorsed  by  Governors  Dewey  and  Warren, 
M  well  as  the  post-war  "agreement  or  pact" 
proposal  of  Bricker.  Green  suggested  "corre- 
lation between  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  and  their  peoples." 

"What  we  need  arotind  here  are  lore  diplo- 
matic dictionaries,"  complained  the  exasper- 
ated newspapermen. 

The  towering,  smiling  Governor  Warren,  of 
California,  tossed  out  the  observation,  "You 
don't  need  dictionaries:  you  need  a  crystal 
ban  to  read  what  a  going  on  In  some  of  the 
minds  around  here." 

Governor  Green  came  through  with  his 
definition  of  bis  new  term:  "I  have  deliber- 
ately chosen  the  word  'correlation'  because 
lu  literal  definition  means  the  esUbllshment 
of  mutual  or  reciprocal  relationships.  In  an 
even  broader  sense,  it  means  the  common 
content  of  all  those  who  participate." 

I  From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
September  8.  19431 

cArrroL  stutt 

(By  John  OT>onnell> 

Mackinac   Islaitd,  ICicb..  September   7  — 

A  very  tiny  Republican  mouse,  a  tlmoroua 

moua*  In  oold  fact,  and  not  at  aU  In  shape  to 


challenge  the  Roosevelt  lion  for  White  House 
ownership,  was  born  today  after  the  moun- 
tainous 48-hour  labors  of  the  G.  O.  P.  post- 
war advisory  council. 

The  big- shot  Republicans  came  here  to 
map  a  political  battle  strategy  for  the  guid- 
ance of  their  national  convention  which  will 
write  a  platform  and  name  a  candidate  with 
the  simple  objective  of  ending  the  Roosevelt 
dynasty. 

They  have  wound  up  the  expensive  ?ession 
at  this  vacation  resort  hip  deep  in  words. 
snarled  in  the  barbed  wire  of  tricky  verbiage 
and  a  bit  bewildered  as  to  "why  the  hell"  they 
came  here  anyway. 

Original  plan,  of  course,  was  to  tear  the 
liver  and  lights  out  of  their  No.  1  pohlical 
enemy,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  But  the 
whole  show  moved  swiftly  into  a  land  of 
political  make-believe  when  the  boys  de- 
cided that  the  war  and  Franklin  Roosavelt's 
connection  with  its  origin,  conduct,  and  re- 
sults, was  not  a  proper  topic  to  bring  before 
the  voters  of  the  Nation. 

And  so  today,  in  its  final  session,  this  coun- 
cil of  the  G.  O.  P.  adopted  a  resolution  de- 
signed to  tell  the  Nation  what  the  Republi- 
can Party  thought  about  the  part  the  United 
States  should  play  in  a  post-war  world. 

The  resolution  was  fathered  by  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  isolationist  Senator  Arthur  V.'noen- 
BEHG.  of  Michigan.  It  received  the  eiu:u:s  as- 
tic  support  of  violent  internationalist  Senator 
Warren  Austin,  of  Vermont.  It  gave  a  .-^ena- 
torial  kick  in  the  pants  to  the  gubernatorial 
trousers  of  New  York's  Governor  Dewey,  who 
arrived  on  the  peaceful  scene  bellowing  for 
immediate  all-out  O.  O.  P.  adoption  of  the 
foreign  relations  vlew.s  of  internationalist 
Walter  Lippmann.  with,  above  everything 
else,  post-war  military  alliance  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  resolution  wa.s  so  carefully  hedged 
about  with  qualifications  that  both  hard- 
boiled  isolationists  and  ardent  international- 
ists clapped  hands  and  chanted  "that's  what 
I  wanted  all  the  time."  And  the  reason  for 
this  was  that  all  the  quarreling  members  of 
the  G.  O.  P.  could  interpret  the  words  just 
the  way  they  wanted.  It  was  something  out 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

The  gist  of  the  G.  O.  P.  declaration  on  post- 
war foreign  policy  is  this: 

"One.  Prosecution  of  the  war  by  the  United 
Nations  to  conclusive  victory  over  ail  our 
enemies,  including  (A)  disarmament  and 
disorganization  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Axis; 

"(B)  Disqualification  of  the  A.m-;  to  con- 
struct facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
Implements  of  war; 

"(C)  Permanent  maintenance  of  trained 
and  well-equipped  armed  forces  at  home; 

"Two.  Responsible  par'::cipaticn  by  the 
United  States  in  post-wjr  cooperative  or- 
ganization among  sovereijjn  nations  to  pre- 
vent military  aggression  and  to  attain  per- 
manent peace  with  orga.uzed  justice  in  a 
free  world." 

The  key  words  in  this  resolution  are  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  "co- 
operative organization  an.ong  sovereign  na- 
tions." 

This  pleased  its  Papa  Vandeneerg  because 
It  means  to  him  that  the  United  Slates  will 
preserve  its  "sovereign  rights"  (the  worthies 
haven't  been  able  to  ag-ee  on  what  that 
means)  and  more  Importantly  will  be  able, 
in  the  Senator's  words,  "to  have  its  freedom 
of  action  lit  all  times,  its  entry  into  any 
future  war  to  be  decided  cnly  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. ' 

And  It  aLso  pleased  Sena  tor  Vandenbebg  be- 
cause It  didn't  follow  the  course  suggested  by 
Governor  Dewey,  of  New  York,  and  Governor 
Warren,  of  California,  that  we  leap  pronto  into 
a  permanent  military  alliance  which  would 
pledge  us  to  go  to  war  bj  the  side  of  Great 


Britain  any  time  London  went  on  the  march 
anyway  at  any  time. 

But  neither  Governor  Dewey  nor  Governor 
Warren  objected  to  it  and  neither  did  that 
other  Presidential  candidate,  Governor 
Bricker,  of  Ohio. 

The  Republican  Governors,  of  course,  had 
been  gettm;^  under  the  hide  of  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  by  this  time.  There  are  24 
Republican  Governors  in  the  Nation  and  18 
of  them  are  on  the  scene,  and  every  manjack 
of  them  thinks  that  the  Presidential  light- 
ning may  strike  him  at  the  next  convention. 
(And  there  is  the  snide  rumor  from  the  antl- 
WiUkie  force.s  that  Wendell  has  already  prom- 
l.sed  12  of  the  Governors  his  Vice  Presidential 
backing  if  'hey  will  get  behind  him  for  the 
No    1  spot  on  the  ticket.) 

The  beauty  of  it  is.  you  can  Interpret  the 
resolution  to  support  anything  you  happen  to 
be  fur.  complacently  observed  one  Republican 
Congressman  as  he  came  sweating  from  the 
council  room. 

"As  an  American  flrster,  I  am  satisfied  with 
it."  proc'aimed  Representative  Clare  Hoff- 
M.^N,  of  Michigan,  long  and  bitter  foe  of  the 
Roosevelt  dynasty. 

Willkie  ap>  sties.  Governors  Baldwin,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Maine'.-  dapperly  mustached 
Sev.'all.  came  out  for  the  Vandenberg  resolu- 
tion. Speaking  for  the  two,  Governor  Bald- 
win declared: 

"I  understand  the  phrase  'cooperative  or- 
ganizaticn'  to  mean  that  the  Republican 
Party  looks  forward  in  the  post-war  world 
tc  some  form  of  international  organization, 
call  it  what  you  will.  Joining  the  United 
States  with  other  sovereign  nations,  for  the 
establLshment  and  perpetuation  of  peace. 

"I  raised  some  question  about  the  phrase 
'organized  Justice.'  After  questions,  I  under- 
stand that  the  phrase  means  that  the  Re- 
publican Party,  in  its  foreign  policy,  is  com- 
mitted in  the  future  to  .some  form  of  world 
court  or  call  it  what  you  will,  that  will  be 
established  by  sovereign  nations  to  decide 
disputes  among  nations  in  the  interest  of 
peace  ' 

Only  12  hour,?  earlier.  Governors  Baldwin, 
Sewall,  and  Wills,  of  Vermont,  had  roared 
forth  a  declaration  which  smacked  suspi- 
ciously of  Wilikie,  that  this  council  must 
go  on  record  as  favoring  "a  council  of  na- 
tions, a  world  court,  and  enforcement  of 
decisions  by  such  court  by  the  collaboration 
of  the  military,  naval  and  air  power  of  the 
nations  of  the  world" 

Ohio's  Senator  Taft.  the  only  Republican 
who  has  publicly  denounced  the  White  House 
thesis  that  we  are  fi£;htlng  for  Roosevelt's 
personal  "four  freedoms"  or  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  =p.id  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
po.<t-war  re^clutinn 

Taft.  like  Vandenberg.  wished  to  go  farther 
and  make  specific  in  plain,  simple  words,  a 
dec!a;ati<-n  that  the  Republican  Party  will 
opp(i.*e  any  foreign  entanglements  which 
would  commit  this  Nation  to  a  war  by  the 
actum  of  foreigners  over  whom  we  have  no 
control  But  such  vigor  would  have  aroused 
the  anger  of  the  internationalists.  Hence  the 
mealy  mouthed  compromise. 

Before  the  resolution  was  formally  adopted 
by  the  full  council.  Maine's  internationalist. 
Governor  Sewall,  said  he  was  going  along  only 
because  he  had  assurance  from  Vandenberg 
that  the  resolution  left  the  door  open  for 
the  United  States  to  yield  some  of  its  sover- 
eignty in  a  post-war  world  organization. 

This  drew  the  quick  comeback  from  Van- 
denberg that  the  very  fact  of  sovereignty 
"includes  the  right  to  part  with  any  portion 
of  it  That  in  itself  is  an  act  of  sovereignty  " 
Vandenberg   declared. 

By  that  time  the  members  were  thoroughly 
befuddled,  so  the  resolution  passed  and  the 
worthy  gentlemen  adjourned  to  the  cocktaU 
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lounge  to  argue  their  personal  definitions 
of  the  word  sovereignty. 

The  Republican  Governors  tested  their 
strength  and  won  in  a  sharp  conflict  with 
the  G.  O.  P.  ancients  from  Capitol  Hill  in 
the  battle  over  the  resolution  on  domestic 
front  policy. 

Senator  Taft  had  a  resolution  already 
written  but  it  was  promptly  kicked  around 
when  brought  to  the  floor  and.  much  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  including  the  insurgent-s  who 
were  testing  out  the  strength  of  the  old -line 
organization,  they  bulled  thrctigh  a  motion 
that  it  be  rewritten. 

It  was  New  York's  Dewey  who  pointed  out 
that  the  resolution  lacked  force  and  exact- 
ness— which  it  certainly  did. 

As  finally  adopted,  the  G.  O.  P.  domestic 
program,  nroposed  as  a  substiitite  for  pres- 
ent White  Hou.se  policy,  calls  for  Immediaie 
increase  In  food  production,  directed  by  a 
single  agency,  clothed  with  full  power  over 
food  in  ail  of  Its  aspects  during  the  war 
emergency. 

Farm  provisions  of  the  res<->lutlon — these 
were  drawn  up  by  two  lm.p<-)rtnnt  n*»wcom.ers 
to  the  G.  O.  P.  national  or?:ani7aTion-  Gov- 
ernor.? Hickenlooper,  of  Iowa,  and  Gr:8\vold, 
of  Nebraska — sharply  condemned  the 
Roosevelt   administration. 

They  damned  the  Roosevelt  policies  on 
farm  manpower,  rejtrictions  on  manufacture 
of  farm  machinery,  and  "Inexpert  price  reg- 
ulation." These,  they  declared,  were  keep- 
ing food  from  the  domestic  market  baskets 
of  the  Nation. 

Normal  channels  of  trade,  s.iid  the  final 
cotirse,  have  been  disrupted  by  "bungling 
regulations"  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  G.  O.  P.  also  went  down  the  line  for 
State  rights,  a  political  issue  once  consid- 
ered the  exclusive  property  of  the  Demorrntic 
party.  Then  it  hit  at  the  White  House  with 
these  election-year  resolutions  which: 

Threatened  the  United  States  with  "fas- 
cism" if  the  New  Deal  policies  with  re.«pect 
to  th"  evcr-increasmg  bureaucratic  power  In 
Washington  were  continued 

Denounced  "the  political  effort  to  reduce 
United  States  labor  to  the  Eurojean  level  of 
a  class-conscious,  vote-shnckled  proletariat." 

Promised  "fair  and  equitable  labor  laws." 

Promised  "elimination  of  all  unnecessary 
regulation  of  the  individual  and  of  businees. " 

Accused  the  Roosevelt  administration  of 
aiming  at  complete  socialization  of  "bu'ines';, 
agriculture,  and  the  professions.  ' 


Beautiful  Isle  of  Cuba  \t  Pearl  of  the 
Antiltes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

OP  uichican 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21.  1943 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  Include  the  following  article 
published  In  the  Michigan  State  Digest, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  under  date  of  September 
9,  1943,  written  by  Ed  A.  Nowack,  en- 
titled "Beautiful  Isle  of  Cuba  Is  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles." 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Senator  Arthur  H.  "Vandenbfrc.  of 
Michigan,  In  paying  tribute  to  thi.s  i^iland. 
'ays  "Cuba  is  one  cf  the  rarest  flowers 
in  the  global  garden." 


The  article,  written  by  Mr.  Nowack, 

follows: 

I^.£IDE  "Virw  OF  THE  ISL.»ND  REPUBLIC'S  POUTI- 

c.\L  Lite — PEEsmrNT  Fulgencio  Batista  or 
Cuba,    and    the    1G44    National   Election. 

CCNSIDEEED      IJ{      THE      LiCHT      Or      REVE-ALED 

Facts — Two  Millions  or  Qualified  Votebs 
(By  Ed  A.  Ncwack) 

Havana,  Cuba,  September  9 — Upon  differ- 
ent occasions  recently.  President  Fulgenclo 
Batista  of  Cuba,  has  reiteiated  that  he  would 
not  consider  being  a  candidate  to  succeed 
himself  in  1944.  when  Cuba's  second  presi- 
dential election  under  the  new  1940  constitu- 
tion will  take  place.  To  many  persons  that 
statement  may  have  sounded  like  a  bid  for 
nomlnntlon,  or  an  entirely  unnecessary  state- 
ment of  an  obv  oils  fact,  since  Cuba's  new 
1940  constitution  e::pressly  makes  a  presi- 
dent ineligible  for  another  term  until  4 
years  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  president. 
As  a  m.atter  of  fact  it  was  neither  a  bid  for 
another  term  nor  an  unnecessary  statement 
of  the  obvious  In  a  world  in  which  the 
heads  of  states  still  permit  Interested  parties 
arotind  them  to  convince  them  that  their 
coMntrtes  have  no  other  citizens  honest 
enough,  strong  enough,  patriotic  enough,  or 
ab'e  enough  to  take  over  the  effective  run- 
ning of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  but  espe- 
cially In  the  Spanish -American  countries 
where  constitutions  are  discarded  or  re- 
vamped at  will  to  permit  whatever  the  lead- 
ers may  want  to  do.  President  Batista's  reas- 
surances to  his  people  are  necessary  to  keep 
them  convinced  that  he  is  not  going  to  use 
his  immense  political  power  to  overrun  the 
small  fraction  of  the  voting  strength  still 
opposed  to  him  in  each  house  of  the  congress 
and  among  Cubas  2,00C.000  qualified  voters. 

Among  observers  of  local  politics  in  Cuba 
cud  abroad  will  be  found  those  who  aay 
Sefior  Batista  is  one  smooth  cucumber, 
shrewd  as  sin.  and  resourceful  as  Satan. 
There  are  other  observers  who  Insist  that 
President  Fulgenclo  Batista,  for  all  that,  and 
brushing  aside  any  human  desire  to  main- 
tain himself  as  head  of  state,  cannot  and 
will  not  forget  the  principles  for  which  he 
fought  in  1933.  which  resulted  In  the  over- 
throw of  ciead  ex -President  Gerardo  Machado. 

Among  tho-se  principles  the  former  army 
seri^eant  had  written  the  belief  that  Cubans 
should  be  assured  of  their  right  to  select 
their  leaders  by  popular  vote  at  regular 
interval.  Tliose  who  really  know  Presi- 
dent Batista,  and  appreciate  his  unswerving 
belief  in  those  principles,  will  tell  you  that 
next  year's  elections  here  In  Cuba  will  pro- 
duce a  new  president,  selected  by  popular 
vote.  All  the  power  Batista  has  acquired 
while  president,  power  which  easily  could 
enable  him  to  work  his  will  in  any  election, 
will  not  be  exercised  for  purposes  of  per- 
petuating hlm&clf  in  o£ce,  his  Intimates 
decliue. 

SEVIEW  OF  ELECTION  FICUItES  DISCLOSES 
UATISTA's    POWER 

A  review  of  the  1940  presidential  election 
figures  and  cf  ths  coalitions  that  followed 
are  interesting  for  they  prove  that  President 
Batista  actually  Is  in  control  of  the  politics 
in  Cuba. 

In  the  1940  elections  the  coalition  which 
elected  Batista  polled  more  than  800.000  votes 
against  a  bare  500,000  for  all  opposing  candi- 
dates. In  that  election,  however,  the  opposi- 
tion got  a  large  part  of  Its  votes  from  the 
Liberal  Party  wing  known  as  Acclon  Repub- 
licana  following  deposed  President  Dr. 
Miguel  Mariano  Gomez  out  of  loyalty  to  his 
father,  General  and  former  President  Jose 
Miguel  Gomez.  This  group  has  gone  back 
into  the  old  Liberal  Party  and  its  strongest 
leader  la  now  Prime  Minister  of  Cuba  under 
Batista. 


A  large  part  of  tb«  A.  B.  C.Party  has  alsa 
gone  back  Into  the  old  parties  allied  with 
Batista,  and  the  same  la  true  of  a  con&lderabie 
part  of  the  former  followers  of  ex-Presldent 
Ramon  Grau  San  Martin's  "Autentlco,"  or 
Cuban  Revolutionary  party  politicians  and 
their  folio  wings. 

The  reconsolidated  Democratic  and  Liberal 
Parties  have  extended  their  control  as  mem- 
bers of  a  coalition  In  power  until  they  now 
represent,  between  them,  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  voting  strength  of  Cuba,  having  ab- 
6ort>ed  most  of  the  smaller  factional  groups. 

The  Grau  party,  which  mustered  nearly 
300.000  votes  of  its  own  In  the  1940  elections, 
only  important  opposition  force  still  actively 
opposed  to  Batista.  Is  believed  to  have  a  faith- 
ful nucleus  of  far  less  than  200,000  rotes  left. 

The  A.  B.  C.  Party,  never  able  to  coimt  on 
mere  than  about  4  percent  of  the  voters. 
which  normally  number  around  1.400.000  out 
of  a  total  population  of  a  little  over  4,- 
000.000,  decided  a  few  months  ago  to  give  ita 
cooperation  to  the  government  coalition  ma- 
jority in  all  matters  of  Importance  to  Cuba's 
participation  In  the  war  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  left  the  Grau  party  alone  as 
the  only  real  opposition  group. 

President  Batista's  very  recent  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Joaqulm  Martinez  Saena,  strong- 
est figure  of  the  A.  B.  C.  as  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, and  of  Dr.  Emerterio  Santovenla, 
another  outstanding  A.  B  C.  leader,  as  Min- 
ister of  State,  emphaslzaB  the  isolation  of  the 
diminished  Grau  forces  as  the  sole  remaining 
opposition  group. 

With  such  a  consolidation  of  political 
power  In  the  hands  of  President  Batista  and 
his  friends  and  allies,  and  with  the  opposi- 
tion reduced  to  less  than  10  percent  of  tlie 
qualified  voters,  it  is  clear  that  the  Batista 
forces  are  able  to  do  as  they  please  or  as  he 
may  choose. 

Batista  is  himself  the  most  determined 
supporter  of  the  present  constitution  to  be 
found  in  Cuba,  especially  as  it  might  affect 
his  own  political  future,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  framed  by  his  own  enemies  who 
had,  with  Menocal  and  Grau  support,  a  ma- 
jority in  the  1940  constitutional  assembly,  his 
own  coalition  being  only  in  a  formative  stage 
then. 

The  constitution  resulting  is  one  of  the 
longest,  wordiest,  and  windiest  charters  ever 
adopted  by  any  nation,  nailing  down  as  bind- 
ing articles  many  pieces  of  highly  contro- 
versial legislative  precept  not  properly  ma- 
terial for  a  nation's  basic  charter.  Much  of 
this  was  aimed  at  hamstringing  Batlsta'a 
government,  the  opposition  having  become 
almost  certain  it  would  not  be  able  to  defeat 
him  for  the  presidency  a  few  months  later. 

CUAKD  RIGHTS  OT  MIKORITT 

One  such  article  provides  that  the  mini- 
mum pay  of  a  school  teacher  shall  be  one 
one-millionth  of  the  annual  national  budget 
for  a  month's  pay.  all  special  tax  funds  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  national  budget.  The 
same  opposition  which  proposed  and  put  oTer 
this  article  has  consistently  blocked  every 
effort  to  vote  a  budget  to  comply  with  such 
constitutional  requirements,  during  more 
than  2  years,  forcing  the  president  to  extend 
the  budget  of  5  years  ago  by  3-montb  decree*. 
The  government  has  faithfully  prepared  ita 
budget  recommendations  each  year  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  congress  within  the  time 
set  by  the  constitution,  but  the  oppodtlon 
has  tied  the  hands  of  congress  by  parlia- 
mentary tactics  amounting  to  a  fUlbuster. 

Batlsu  being  unwilling  to  let  the  majority 
leaders  use  their  overwhelming  majorities  in 
each  house  to  override  the  minority,  or  tise 
any  sort  of  clottire  or  gag  rule,  the  smallest 
group  can  make  any  important  legislation 
impossible  within  a  time  limit  set  by  the  con- 
stitution, as  in  this  matter  it  la. 
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Now  in  the  second  half  of  his  tenth  year 
as  the  virtual  and  responsible  head  of  Cuba's 
destinies,  although  six  other  men  occupied 
the  presidency,  provisionally  or  by  election, 
between  the  4  th  of  September  of  1933  when 
be  tock  command  of  a  chaotic  national  situa- 
tion and  -staried  straightening  it  out.  and  the 
10th  of  October  1940.  when  he  was  inaugu- 
rated as  flr":t  president  under  the  new  con- 
BtltuMon  which  went  into  effect  en  the  same 
date  Bat:?ta  has  come  a  long,  hard  road, 
speaking  scftly  but  always  ready  to  act  de- 
cisively in  any  real  emergency  where  reason 
iniijh'  fall  to  achieve  the  required  endi  wilh- 
oui  more  ftxcr-ful  action. 

STANDS    WTTH    THE   ALLIES 

Al'o  he  i.s  now  entering  the  last  half  of 
his  third  year  as  president  under  a  seml- 
parllnmentary  form  of  government.  His 
prcmpt  action  in  declaring  Cuba's  stand 
against  Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy  the  ?ame 
day  the  J.:ps  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor,  calling 
Congress  into  immediate  session  to  declare 
war.  was  wholeheartedly  backed  by  the  Con- 
gre*-*  and  people  of  Cuba. 

His  insistence  on  the  -sale  of  Cuba's  whole 
sugar  crop  to  a  United  States  Government 
agency  at  a  price  then  clearly  very  low  and 
now  seen  to  be  ridiculously  so  in  compari- 
son with  the  prices  to  which  all  the  goods 
Cuba  has  to  buy  in  the  United  States  have 
been  permitted  to  climb,  was  accepted  less 
trtioleheartedly  but  quite  generally  for  what 
It  was;  an  act  of  good  faith  and  a  testimony 
of  Cuba  s  will  to  do  her  part  loyally  as  one 
of  the  first  to  sign  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
•voiding  any  possibility  of  suspicion  as  a 
profiteering  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

That  insistence  was  also  based  on  definite 
assurances  of  adequate  shipping  and  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States  at  controlled 
prices — a  reciprocity  Cuba  has  been  far  from 
getting. 

Realizing  that  a  changing  situation  as  to 
essential  war  logistics  and  the  basfc  impossi- 
bility of  preventing  rises  in  the  prices  of  goods 
and  supplies  were  chleQy  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  Cuba  to  receive  such  reciprocal 
treatment  as  was  promised  and  expected. 
Batista's  government — and  Cubans  as  a 
whole — have  swallowed  their  disappointment 
and  suffered  their  discomforts  like  loyal 
friends  and  allies. 

They  have  bad  to  taste  the  bitterness  of 
seeing  thousands  of  tons  of  foodstuffs  rotting 
to  their  fields  after  they  had  spent  their  labor 
and  money  to  produce  It  on  the  assurance 
that  it  was  needed  to  help  win  the  war.  all 
for  a  lack  of  a  little  bit  of  transportation  to 
move  it  even  the  90  miles  across  the  Straits 
of  Florida  or  because  they  could  not  get 
storage  or  dehydration  facilities  to  save  it. 

CrBAN    WORKKXS    HELP    UNITED    STATES 

Cuba  has  offered  thousands  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers  to  the  farms  and  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  and  other  thou- 
sands of  willing  volunteers  for  military  serv- 
ice with  the  United  States  or  United  Nations 
Armlts  on  any  battle  front. 

Neither  of  these  offers  has  been  effectively 
recognized  or  adequately  acknowledged.  To 
Cubans,  traditionally  Intimate  with  and  al- 
most a  part  of  the  United  SUtes  in  ways  of 
Uvmg.  education,  and  business,  this  lack  of 
reciprocity  and  recognition  of  their  will  to 
help  in  the  war  has  been  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment, but  they  have  taken  It  as  proof  that 
It  is  a  big  war  and  that  the  United  States  is 
too  busy  supplying  the  fighting  fronts  with 
materials  and  men  to  have  time  for  small 
friends. 

In  1940  negotiations  were,  finally,  carried 
through  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
finance  Cuba's  sugar  harvest  to  the  extent  of 
some  $12,600,000  to  save  the  growers  from 
being  forced  Into  sale  or  taking  local  loan- 
shark  financing.  By  the  time  the  money  was 
made  available  it  was  no  longer  wanted, 
planters  having  had  to  let  go  at  low  prices  or 
pay  higher  Interest  rates  than  usual. 


About  5  years  ago  Cuba  was  promised  an 
Export-Import  Bank  loan  of  $50,000,000  for 
agricultural  diversification,  badly  needed 
public  works,  roads,  and  sanitation.  Before 
the  red  tape  could  be  unwound  the  United 
States  Congress  had  impo-ed  new  limitaticns 
on  the  purpo.ses  for  which  the  bank  could 
make  loans,  upsetting  the  whcle  plan  after 
the  Cuban  Congrees  had  voted  le'.;i-lat.Gn  for 
the  loan  and  its  repayment  t.ixes.  A  new 
loan  of  $25,000,000  was  arranged,  but  w.tr 
priontie.-i  made  it  useless  after  unchcr  law 
had  been  voted  in  Cuba  imposing  taxes  to 
cover  intere.n  and  amortizaticn. 

S.nce  about  1929  not  a  dime  ha*  been 
loaned  to  Cuba  by  the  United  States,  although 
other  countries — most  of  tlicm  less  friendly. 
less  loyal,  and  far  less  impcrtant  as  customers 
and  suppliers — have  gotten  fobulcu5  sums  en 
little  or  no  security  and  after  liavu:g  repud:- 
p.ted  or  fa.'led  to  settle  previous  leans  In 
that  time  Cuba  has  repaid  to  United  States 
investors  more  than  $100,000,000  in  principal 
and  interest. 

The  accumulation  of  funds  collccttd  to 
care  for  tlie  recently  arranged  $25,000,000  loan 
now  totals  around  $10,000,000  in  little  i  ver  a 
year  cf  application  of  the  taxes  prcvidcd. 
Long  before  any  materials  or  shipping  become 
available  for  Cuba's  use  these  funds  should 
have  passed  the  $25,000,000  mark,  making  it 
possible  for  Cuba  to  buy  what  is  needed  fcr 
cash  and  pay  for  the  work  as  it  is  done. 

IS  UNCLE  SAM  S  CU.STO.MER 

It  has  long  been  understood  among  well- 
Informed  men  in  Cuba  that  some  of  the 
United  States  representatives  here  have  been 
the  most  grossly  misinformed  persons  as  to 
Cuban  affairs,  an  opinion  based  on  a  consist- 
ent record  of  betting  blue  chips  on  the  lowest 
hands  and  losing  every  pot.  Press-agency 
men  here,  too  busy  to  bother  about  underly- 
ing causes  and  facts  while  being  constantly 
hounded  to  make  each  story  hotter  and  more 
colorful  than  those  of  competing  agencies, 
have  done  a  yeoman  Job  of  contributing  to 
the  fund  of  misinformation  in  the  minds  of 
executives,  legislators,  and  plain  people  in  the 
United  States  as  to  Cuba,  long  outranking  as 
a  customer  all  countries  in  the  world  except 
Canada  anc'  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  few  people 
are  now  interested  In  facts,  preferring  the 
sort  of  bedtime  tales  that  have  caused  us  to 
stumble  along  dangerous  paths  which  en- 
couraged our  enemies  to  play  us  for  the 
suckers  we  were,  and  made  our  own  best 
friends  abroad  afraid  to  count  on  us  in  an 
emergency.  Buffalo  Bill  and  Diamond  Dick 
have  been  supplanted  by  Superman  and  Flash 
Gordon,  but  facts  are  still  dull  things  for 
which  we  have  little  time  and  less  inclination, 
even  in  high  places  with  vast  responsibilities. 

PESO  AT  PA«  WTTTH  DOLLAR 

No  nation  has  a  better  record  than  Cuba's 
as  to  the  respect  shown  internaticnal  obliga- 
tions— in  spite  of  the  Finnish  fables  taught 
our  children.  Finland  never  had  a  war 
debt  to  the  United  States,  and  only  paid 
back  a  small  fraction  of  what  she  borrowed 
after  the  war  to  go  into  business  as  a  nation. 
Cuba  did  borrow  $10,000,000  for  war  purposes, 
spent  twice  that  much  of  her  own  holding 
enemy  aliens  and  building  up  her  forces. 
By  1921  Cuba  had  paid  back  the  whole  sum 
with  full  Interest.  As  Prof.  Hudson  Strode 
blithely  Informs  us:  "Every  school  child 
knows  Finland  is  the  only  nation  that  paid 
back  Its  war  debt."  Perhaps  such  facts 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  making  us  prefer  fiction. 
Cuba  has  borrowed  hundreds  of  millions 
cf  dollars  and,  with  a  single  qualified  excep- 
tion, has  never  failed  to  meet  her  obligations 
In  a  prompt  and  btislnesslike  manner  when 
due.  All  have  been  well  paid.  Including  the 
exception.  This  exception  occurred  when  Dr. 
Ramon  Grau  San  Martin,  as  provisional  pres- 
ident, late  in  1933  while  Cuba  was  still  at 
boiling  point  after  the  end  of  the  Machado 
regime,  suspended  payment  on  the  Machado- 


is-ued  5'; -percent  public -works  bonds,  nom- 
inally an  "internal  loan  but  underwritten  and 
sold  largely  in  the  United  States  when  bond 
rates  rn  povernments  had  dropped  to  3  per- 
cent rr  le>.s  The  validity  of  that  issue  and 
the  good  f;i:th  of  the  underwriting  banics  had 
been  attacked  by  Micliado's  enemies  who 
used  their  charges  as  one  cf  the  chief  weap- 
ons against  the  Machado  government.  Had 
Grau  failed  to  act  as  he  did  he  would  almost 
certainly  have  Io?t  the  last  of  his  supporters, 
but  his" action  was  not  enough  to  save  him. 
His  followers  wanted  the  moon  and  a  lot  of 
fancy  fixings  immediately.  S.nce  he  could 
not  deliver,  his  ccleaders  were  among  the 
loudest  in  telling  him  to  get  out  after  130 
hectic  days  ?nd  niphts  in  Cuba's  fascinating 
Presidential  Palace. 

ISLANDS    SCHOOL    .SYSTEM 

Holders  of  those  l5i  nds,  however,  made  a 
very  good  investment  indeed.  Tnose  who 
boiight  from  btiyers  afruid  to  hold  them  did 
much  better.  It  took  a  let  of  liouest  courage 
for  Cc'lonel  Batista,  then  chief  of  the  Army — 
and  of  tlie  revolution  of  S.-ptember  4,  1933 — 
to  use  his  fullest  political  influence  to  get 
the  Cuban  Congress  to  find  a  way  to  refund 
those  popularly  hated  bonds.  He  did  it  be- 
cause hP  knew  it  was  right  and  needful  to 
the  reestablishment  of  Cuba's  credit  as  a  ra- 
tion. The  settlement  gave  iiolders  $1,100  in 
new  4' J -percent  bonds  for  each  $1,000  in  old 
bonds,  a  year  of  imprest  coupons  being  at- 
tached when  they  were  clTered  in  exchange 
in  1937.  Any  United  States  investor  who 
bought  and  kept  his  bonds  has  already  made 
mere  than  twee  as  mucli  on  them  as  on  the 
best  United  States  bonds — and  his  value  Is  a 
tenth  more. 

Since  Batista  was  inaugurated  the  Cuban 
peso  h.is  ijeen  kept  at  par  with  the  United 
States  dollar,  although  it  had  sold  at  a  dis- 
count of  18  percent  a  few  months  before  and 
few  expected  it  ever  to  see  parity  again. 
Cuba's  bonds  have  sold  steadily  at  a  pre- 
mium for  all  i.s.<ues  except  the  one  men- 
tinned.  The  price  at  these  bonds  had  gone 
to  28  cents  on  the  dollar;  they  are  now  well 
above  par.  The  new  bonds  with  which  they 
were  refunded  have  climbed  from  a  low  of 
around  40  to  well  over  80.  headed  for  par  and 
a  premium. 

Batista's  tn,sks  as  president  have  not  been 
easy.  He  has  had  to  forego  his  plans  for 
widespread  agricultural  diversification  and 
honustead  distributiun  has  been  drastically 
reduced  because  of  wartime  shortages  of  sup- 
plies and  materials,  and  of  ships  to  carry 
them.  These  same  difficulties  have  cut 
deeply  into  Government  revenues  from  im- 
ports and  sales. 

He  has  found  ways,  however,  to  do  a  great 
deal  toward  carrying  on  his  programs,  and 
It  cannot  be  truthfully  denied  that  he,  in 
spite  of  obstacles  seemingly  insurmountable, 
has  carried  Cuba  further  and  faster  forward 
in  health,  education,  and  social  welfare  work, 
than  she  had  gene  in  the  previous  40  years 
since  Spain  lifted  her  hand  from  the  country 
after  that  hand  h;^d  been  mangled  by  fight- 
ing Cubans  and  the  heels  of  United  States 
soldiers. 

HANDLING    OF    DELINQUENCY 

Amonc;  these  advances  are  such  outstand- 
ing iind  solid  achievements  as  the  creation 
of  more  than  1.300  new  country  schools,  all 
of  them  in  regions  .so  remote  that  their  in- 
habitants had  never  he-rd  a  school  bell  and 
few  of  them  had  ever  known  a  man  who 
could  read  or  write.  Into  these  schools 
fiocked  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  children 
and  er.iwn-ups,  hungry  for  the  bread  of 
knowledize  .set  before  them  for  the  first  time 
by  the  hard  effort  of  a  man  who  knew  by 
bitter  childhood  exp;-rience  what  Cuba's 
backwoods  fclks  wanted  and  needed. 

It  w;i^  charged,  purely  for  political  reasons. 
that  Batista  had  set  up  these  schools  under 
Army  sergeant  tr,ichers  to  indoctrinate  the 
country  people   of   Cuba   with   fascistic   and 
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militaristic  Ideas.  The  true  reason  was  that 
only  teachers  \inder  the  strict  discipline  of 
the  Army  could  be  induced  to  render  effective 
service  In  the  backwoods  and  to  stay  on  their 
Jobs  and  teach.  Not  one  of  the  new  teachers 
had,  however,  ever  been  a  soldier  before  he 
was  made  a  sergeant  in  the  Reserve,  called  to 
active  duty  and  sent  out  to  teach,  after  a 
specialization  course  to  prepare  him.  They 
were  selected  from  college  and  normal  school 
students,  each  a  specialist  in  teaching  agron- 
omy, home  economics,  animal  husbandry,  hy- 
giene, manual  training,  or  some  other  useful 
branch. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH    ADVANCED 

In  order  to  permit  their  Inclusion  in  the 
Army  pay  rolls  as  sergeants,  all  vacancies  in 
that  grade  for  nearly  2  years  were  left 
vacant,  sergeants  being  promoted  to  higher 
ranks  and  corporals  left  witliout  promotion. 
All  these  teachers  have  been  discharged  from 
the  Army  and  Included  in  the  rural  school 
program  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  A  spe- 
cial rural  educational  normal  school  prepares 
new  teachers  as  the  program  is  extended,  the 
subjects  taught  being  those  most  useful  to 
making  a  better'living  on  the  farm. 

Forty  higher  centers,  one  for  each  25  coun- 
try schools,  have  been  distributed  along  the 
highways  In  the  geographical  center  of  each 
rural  school  group  of  25  schools.  These  cen- 
ters are  the  headquarters  from  which  the 
teaching  in  the  local  schools  is  supervised  by 
missions  of  specialists  who  also  act  as  teach- 
ers to  some  60  more  advanced  pupils  from 
each  district  who  have  completed  the  ele- 
mentary schooling  and  shown  their  capacity 
for  going  further,  many  preparing  to  become, 
In  turn,  teachers  of  rural  schools. 

The  rtiral  schools  are  only  one  phase  of 
Batista's  personally  Initiated  and  conducted 
school  program.  The  schools  set  up  for  boys 
and  girls  whose  bread-winning  parents  have 
been  killed  or  permanently  disabled  at  their 
work,  largely  children  of  farm  and  factory 
workers,  are  models  of  comfort,  beauty,  and 
scientific  pedagogy.  He  has  given  every  en- 
couragement to  the  manual  training  and 
farming  branches  of  the  technlco-industrial 
schools  and  the  University  of  Habana.  His 
complete  change  in  the  handling  of  delin- 
quent children's  establishments  has  given 
such  children  surroundings  and  opportuni- 
ties equal  to  those  offered  in  the  best  schools 
In  Cuba  and  far  superior  to  those  available 
to  average  boys  and  girls.  He  says  they  need 
a  better  chance  if  they  are  to  become  useful 
citizens. 

NUMESOTTS  TOn  HOSPITALS 

In  Batista's  health  work  the  crusade  against 
tuberculosis,  planned  with  the  cooperation  of 
two  ov  :tandlng  tuberculosis  survey  and 
treatment  specialists  from  Cornell  and 
Princeton  Universities,  has  been  the  most 
outstanding  drive  of  its  kind  carried  out  in 
America.  The  number  of  available  beds  for 
tuberculosis  patients  has  been  increased  from 
less  than  a  thousand  to  more  than  4,000,  with 
separate  hospitals  for  children  and  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  disease.  More  than 
200.000  suspected  cases  have  been  given  clini- 
cal examiration  and  treatment,  the  most 
modern  methods  being  applied  to  seeking  out 
cases,  diagnosing  and  treating  them.  Simi- 
lar campaigns  have  been  set  under  way  by 
Batista  against  infantile  paralysis,  leprosy, 
venereal,  and,  most  se  ious  disease  of  all  in 
Cuba,  intestinal  parasitism  )  \  Its  many  forms. 

Under  the  particular  heading  of  social  as- 
sistance, which  is  one  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Social  Assistance, 
every  phase  of  family  »ielp  has  been  set  up, 
from  maternity  leaves  for  working  mothers 
with  the  best  of  hospital  care  before  and 
after  delivery,  to  generous  subsidies  and  ex- 
acting inspection  of  all  institutions  for  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb, 
and  on  to  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 
These  benefits  actually  reach  many  thou- 
sands of  the  poor,  now  supported  principally 


from  ftmds  of  the  national  lottery,  and  are 
not  mere  plans  or  nominal  benefits.  The 
maternity  care  U  paid  for  out  of  pay-roll 
taxes  to  which  workers  and  employera  con- 
tribute and  which  produce  enough  for  the 
building  of  large,  modem  hospitals  and 
clinics  with  more  than  enough  left  for  bene- 
fits In  each  Individual  case  amounting  to 
about  $76  above  hospitalization  and  clinical 
service. 

LIMCOLN  AMD  WA8HIMCTON 

In  all  this  work  It  has  been  plain  that  Batis- 
ta's least  concern  was  the  possible  political 
benefits  he  might  derive.  This  drive  has  been 
a  bvimlng  determination  to  wipe  out  of 
Cuba  the  conditions  under  which  he  and  his 
own  family  and  neighbors  suffered  when  he 
was  a  boy  in  Banes.  In  the  same  manner 
his  reforms  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  in 
the  National  Police,  have  been  aimed  at  elimi- 
nating those  conditions  which  he  most  re- 
sented as  a  soldier.  In  all  those  plans  he  has 
had  his  counselors  Marti,  de  Cespedes,  the 
grand  Marques  de  Santa  Lucia,  Don  Jose  de  la 
Ixtz  Hernandes,  Jose  Antonio  Saco  and  the 
revered  Padre  Varela — great  Cubans  of  the 
past  century  who  devoted  their  lives  to  study 
of  Cuba's  needs  and  efforts  to  remedy  them. 

Outside  of  Cuba,  Batista's  two  great  heroes 
and  examples  are  Lincoln  and  Washington,  in 
that  order.  He  has  devoted  years  to  the 
reading  and  digesting  of  Lincoln's  ideas  on 
democracy,  and  is  able  to  quote  or  paraphrase 
almost  every  Important  idea  Lincoln  ever  ex- 
pressed. He  got  a  solid  grounding  in  the 
sterling,  homespun  doctrines  of  the  Quakers 
when,  as  a  boy,  he  studied,  In  English,  at  a 
Quaker  mission  school  in  the  little  town  where 
he  was  born.  He  is  also  well  grounded  in  the 
Catholic  social  doctrines  of  Leo  xm  and  Pius 
XI. 

Batista  has  always  leaned  backward  in  his 
respect  for  any  shade  of  public  opinion  and  in 
his  efforts  to  satisfy  even  the  smallest  minor- 
ity groups  in  their  utmost  demands,  often 
presented  only  to  embarrass  him,  but  in  the 
name  of  democracy.  It  has  been  Batista's 
principal  aim  to  make  Cuba  a  land  of  the 
broadest  liberties  and  one  in  which  laws,  in- 
stead of  personal  or  political  ambitions, 
should  rule,  even  when  the  laws  be  bad  or 
defective,  and  to  make  the  vote  of  each  citi- 
zen, freely  cast,  an  effective  fraction  of  the 
national  sovereignty. 

HZ   IB    PRACTICAL   kSALIST 

To  practical  politicians  with  long  exper- 
ience these  aims  may  sound  like  optimism 
carried  to  the  point  of  demagogy,  but  it  la 
typical  of  Batista  now,  as  it  was  10  years  ago, 
regardless  of  the  very  different  picture  readers 
In  the  United  States  have  had  given  them 
of  him  by  regular  news  agency  men  and  roT- 
ing  reporters  who  went  to  Cuba  to  get  mate- 
rial for  salable  articles  about  what  each  of 
them  came  to  realize  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  personalities  in  the  political  pic- 
ture of  our  days. 

Batista  is  also  a  realist,  however,  accepting 
politics  for  what  It  is  now,  while  hoping  it 
will  be  better  and  trying  to  make  it  so 
through  the  new  generation  which  he  believes 
will,  with  a  little  better  chance  in  life,  be  a 
little  better  in  civic  spirits. 

Like  every  other  head  of  a  state.  Batista 
has  had  his  misfortunes  in  men  on  whom  he 
relied  for  loyal  and  honest  service  to  his  gov- 
ernment and  to  Cuba.  He  has  always  been 
very  slow  to  believe  a  man  he  knew  and 
worked  with  was  dishonest  or  disloyal.  Even 
when  convinced  at  last  he  has  been  grieved 
rather  than  angry,  and  almost  incredibly 
lenient.  As  every  leader,  he  has  had  friends 
and  associates  who  were  sad  handicaps  to 
him. 

TWO  otnsTANOiNC  Ficuaxs 

Among  the  many  aphorisms  left  by  Cuba's 
brilliant  martyr-apostle  of  freedom.  Joee 
Marti,  which  are  a  part  of  Batista's  political 
bible  and  which  he  applies  In  hla  thinking 


and  actions,  la  one  which  says:  It  ts  with 
these  oxen  that  we  must  plow."  It  means, 
of  course,  that  having  no  better  motive  power 
we  must  use  the  cattle  we  have  at  hand. 

Under  Batista's  10-year  regime  two  out- 
standing political  figures  have  achieved  na- 
tional prestige,  each  universally  respected 
and  widely  acclaimed  as  of  true  presidential 
stature.  These  are  the  present  vice  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Gustavo  Cuervo  Rublo,  head  of  the 
democratic  party  and  heir  to  the  political 
mantle  of  old  conservative  President  Mario 
Garcia  Menocal,  and,  the  other,  Dr.  Ricardo 
Nunez  Portuondo,  prime  figure  of  the  newly 
reunited  Llt)eral  Party. 

Both  are  men  of  such  unusual  personal 
Integrity  and  are  so  generally  respected  that 
many  good  Cubans  hope  they  will  maintain 
the  present  government  coalition  and  be 
elected  president  and  vice  president  of  Cuba 
in  1944,  to  consolidate  and  carry  on  the  social 
gains  Batista  has  so  ably  started. 

HIS  StTFPOKTXaS  MUMXBOUS 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  political  field 
of  presidential  aspirants,  now  that  Batista's 
decision  not  to  run  has  been  made,  is 
growing.  Former  Premier  Carlos  Baladrlgas 
Zayas  is  an  avowed  candidate  and  is  active- 
ly planning  his  campaign.  Kvery  morning 
at  the  Casa  Zaladrlgas  there  gather  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  former  premier.  He 
appears  to  have  a  following  drawn  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Strong  hints  that  President 
Batista  qtUetly  favors  Zaladrigas  are  heard 
on  every  hand.  Then,  too,  there  is  Premier 
Ramon  Z^aydln,  whose  ofllce  In  Cuba's  "sec- 
ond palace,"  a  block  from  the  presidential 
palace,  is  the  scene  of  some  definite  activity. 
Here  will  be  fotind  the  deft  handiwork  of  Dr. 
John  Montalvo,  secretary  to  Premier  Zaydln, 
and  to  observe  the  visitors  who  go  quietly 
into  the  "second  palace"  Is  to  observe  such 
a  powerful  cross-section  of  Cuba's  buslneaa, 
industrial,  and  political  life  that  the  sus- 
picion gradually  is  growing  that  a  genuine 
dark  horse  is  being  groomed  for  the  finals  in 
next  year's  presidential  handicap. 

Batista,  42  years  old  last  January  16,  could 
well  carry  on  much  of  his  work  for  Cuba 
during  the  next  4  or  8  years  with  two  expe- 
rienced men  in  the  top  government  poaltlons, 
all  working  together  to  better  the  quality  of 
Cuba's  democracy.  On  his  return  to  the 
presidency,  in  1948  or  1952,  Batista  wotild  be 
even  better  able  to  carry  through  bis  plans 
and  go  on  making  realities  for  the  happiness 
of  Cuba  out  of  his  vivid  and  usually  remark- 
able common-sense  dreams. 

To  those  «vho  actually  know  the  real  Batista 
It  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  he  has  some 
such  plan  as  this  already  figured  out.  He 
Is  certainly  one  of  the  very  few,  perhaps 
the  only  one,  of  the  present-day  political 
leaders  in  Cuba  capable  of  formulating  such 
a  long- view  plan,  and  of  carrying  It  through — 
barring  major  accidents,  of  oouzse. 


Federal  As$istance  to  State  School 
Sjttc 
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or 


HON.  USTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  21  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  Sept.  IS),  1943 

Mr.  HTT.T.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous coiisent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  able  and 
challenging  editorial  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished  editor  of  the  Anniston  Star,  of 
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Annlston.  Ala..  Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  and 
published  in  that  newspaper  under  date 
of  September  15.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THZ  SHAMDin.  LKSSOM 

In  hU  appearance  before  the  Annlston  Ro- 
tary Club  yesterday.  Dr.  E.  B.  Norton.  State 
fchool  superintendent,  stressed  one  pertinent 
fact  that  educators  and  other  progressive- 
minded  laymen  have  hammered  on  for 
years — the  crying  need  of  Federal  assistance 
to  the  scbool  system  of  the  various  States. 

These  pleas  for  many  years  were  but  a 
Totce  In  the  wilderness,  for  Congress  and 
Government  agencies  cast  the  suggestions 
aside  as  merely  another  attempt  by  State 
govemmerts  to  obtain  gravy  from  the 
Federal  barrel.  It  took  selective  service  and 
Its  high  rate  of  rejections  because  of  Illiteracy 
to  bring  the  lesson  forcibly  home  to  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  the  general  public. 

Too  long,  far  too  long,  there  was  a  general 
attitude  among  the  majority  of  Government 
officials,  and  the  public,  that  the  illiterates 
would  always  be  with  \is.  State  govern- 
nienta.  more  closely  allied  with  the  problem, 
struggled  to  correct  the  evil  as  best  they 
could:  but  their  best  efforts  were  not  good 
enough,  and  today  we  are  seeing  the  results 
In  the  rejections  through  selective  service. 

It  was  some  twenty-odd  years  ago  that  Ala- 
bama first  called  on  the  Federal  Government 
for  aid  In  financing  Its  educational  program, 
not  because  It  was  seeking  money  for  money's 
Bake,  but  because  It  sorely  needed  help,  and 
•till  does.  If  this  help  had  been  forthcom- 
ing at  that  time,  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  now  be  forced  to  spend  large  sums 
of  money  educating  men  after  it  had  in- 
ducted them  into  the  armed  services.  Due 
to  the  manpower  shortage.  It  Is  forced  to  take 
these  illiterates,  and  then  teach  them  the 
rudiments  of  education. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  Mr.  Norton  pointed  out 
In  his  speech  before  the  Rotarlans,  the  United 
States  Army  has  rejected  because  of  inability 
to  read  beyond  the  third-grade  level  at 
least  enough  men  to  make  up  15  divisions,  or 
•ome  300,000  men.  That  is  the  stark  truth, 
and  It  la  all  the  more  tragic  because  it  could 
bave  been  chimged. 

Alabama's  Senator  Lister  Hill  has  drafted 
legislation  which  be  plans  to  further  In  the 
present  session  of  Congress  making  possible 
Federal  aid  to  the  school  systems  of  the  var- 
ious States,  action  that  had  It  been  25  years 
earlier  would  have  given  us  a  wider  selection 
of  men  for  otir  present  armed  services,  and 
a  more  Intelligent  personnel  In  general. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  education  has  made 
vast  strides  forward  In  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  this  Is  reflected  in  the  make-up 
of  our  present-day  armed  services:  but  the 
tragic  part  of  the  situation  is  that  it  could 
have  made  even  greater  strides  had  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cooperated  with  the  States* 
programs.  Greater  progress  than  ever  before 
must  be  made  In  the  next  few  years,  for  the 
world  of  the  future  is  to  be  dominated  by 
thinkers,  as  Winston  Churchill  pointed  out 
In  his  Ottawa  speech,  and  the  man  or  woman 
who  does  not  possess  the  basic  foundations  of 
an  education  will  stand  little,  if  any.  chance. 

Many  of  the  so-cailed  Illiterates  which  the 
Army  is  now  taking  into  its  ranks  and  giving 
the  rudiments  of  education  will  come  out  of 
th"  w:u  with  a  passion  for  knowledge.  The 
mere  inkling  which  they  have  received  will 
have  whetted  their  appetites  for  more,  and 
they  will  not  be  satisfied  until  they  receive 
It  Having  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  fu- 
ture which  they  can  unlock  with  the  key  of 
knowledge,  they  will  want,  and  demand,  edu- 
cational opportunities  which,  through  var- 
ious circumstances,  have  been  denied  them 
lierctofore. 

Even  taUlng  to  obtahs  all  the  education 
and  knowledge  they  may  desire,  thesa  men 


will  be  determined  that  their  children  =hall 
not  be  denied  these  same  opportunities,  and 
It  is  up  to  us  to  provide  those  facilities. 
Making  educational  opportunities  available 
to  all.  rich  and  poor  alike,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  programs  ever  conceived  by  man.  and 
nothing  must  stand  In  its  way,  for  in  en- 
lightenment lies  the  hope  of  the  world. 

Some  of  our  States,  of  course,  are  further 
advanced  than  others  on  educational  mat- 
ters and  their  school  systems  are  more  mod- 
ern likewise.  This  Is  a  natural  course  of 
events,  but  there  Is  no  reason  why  those 
lagging  behind  In  this  program  should  not 
be  extended  financial  aid  in  order  that  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  may  benefit. 

As  the  48  States  of  the  Union  are  unified 
In  the  war  effort,  they  must  remain  unified 
to  solve  their  domestic  problems,  and  no 
sectional  feeling  must  be  allowed  to  obtrude 
itself  upon  the  calm  reasoning  required  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Illiteracy  is  not  a  problem  of  Alabama 
alone,  nor  of  New  York  or  California;  It  is 
a  problem  for  all.  and  will  require  the  efforts 
of  all  to  overcome.  The  only  method  i.s 
through  the  National  Government,  and  if 
this  assistance  is  rendered  through  Federal 
funds,  the  shocking  illiteracy  problem  will 
soon  be  solved. 


The  Fulbright  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLI 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21.  1943 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
difBcult  for  me  to  understand  why  any 
American  should  be  opposed  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution.  I  certainly  con- 
demn any  deviation  from  tlie  funda- 
mentals of  our  Government.  Whatever 
is  to  be  done  should  be  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  methods  provided  by 
American  governmental  procedure. 

This  resolution  specifically  provides 
that  the  United  States  should  partici- 
pate in  a  plan  to  maintain  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  "through  its  constitutional 
processes."  The  quoted  language  surely 
should  suflQce  to  allay  the  fears  of  any 
reasonable  person  that  an  attempt  might 
be  made  to  give  up  the  covereignty  and 
independence  of  our  country  and  mike 
it  subject  to  the  whims  and  controls  of 
foreign  countries. 

Let  us  realize  that  the  people  of  our 
country  are  fully  in  accord  with  the 
general  idea  to  prevent  future  wars.  How 
successful  we  shall  be  remains  to  be  seen. 
Some  have  honest  doubts  that  future 
wars  may  be  prevented.  However  that 
may  be.  we  should  not  refuse  to  help  with 
any  attempt  made  in  that  direction.  I 
should  hate  to  know  that  20  or  25  years 
hence,  the  children  of  today  will  be  called 
to  duplicate  this  war,  or  perhaps  fight  a 
worse  one. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  at  this  stage 
of  world  affairs,  to  formulate  a  detaikd 
plan  which  should  be  used  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  but  we 
should  experience  no  difficulty  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  general  proposition  that  our 
country  should  participate  in  a  plan  to 
maintain  peace.    This  is  especially  true 


when  It  is  provided  that  in  .so  doing  the 
fundamental  law  of  our  land  should  be 
respected  and  cb.«;erved. 

It  will  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  unity  of 
the  Allied  Nations  if  the  impression 
should  go  abroad  that  our  country  will 
not  be  interested  in  the  future  peace  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  means  the  peace  of 
the  people  of  our  country. 


IJew  England  Factory  Safety  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  ^I.^ss.^CHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  September  20,  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  of  September  19,  1943: 

M.\cBIl.^YNE  L.^uDS  New  England  Factort 
Safety  Record 

New  England  war  industries  have — because 
of  plant  Fafety  programs — next  to  the  lowest 
accident  frequency  rate  in  the  country  and 
have  rtduced  their  death  percentage  by  better 
than  2  percent  in  the  first  6  months  of  1943 
as  compared  with  the  like  period  last  year. 

So.  said  LewLs  E.  MacBrayne,  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Niitional  Committee  for  the  Con- 
scrva!iiin  of  M.mpuwer  in  War  Industries,  of 
the  United  Slate."  Department  of  Labor,  in  a 
press  conference  yesterday  afternoon.  He 
credited  'the  finest  co(  peratlon  anyone  could 
a.-k"  on  the  part  of  New  England  Industries 
with  his  committee,  as  being  responsible  for 
the  fine  record. 

Ma(  Brayne  and  Arthur  E.  Orne,  field  repre- 
sentative of  the  national  committee,  were 
prai.-;ed  for  lutving  done  a  fine  Job  In  New 
E:igl:tnd.  by  MaJ.  Lauience  B.  Tipton,  War 
Safety  Trainln?  Supervisor  of  the  United 
State.s  Labor  Department's  manpower  con- 
servation program. 

M  ijor  Tipton,  on  a  country-wide  tour,  said 
44.792  safety  engineers  have  been  trained 
tb.roughniit  the  cciuntry,  through  cooperation 
01  116  engineering  colleges,  since  the  man- 
power conservation  program  began  in  mid 
1940.  1,800  of  them  in  New  England.  By  July 
of  1944.  he  added.  55,000  will  have"  been 
trained  and  they  In  turn  will  instruct  625,000 
war-jjlant    foremen    in    safety    measures. 

On  a  national  scale.  Major  Tipton  disclosed, 
safety  ccmmittees  have  surveyed  22,000  war 
plants,  reduced  the  accident  rate  in  62.1  per- 
cent of  these,  saving  1.173,000  man-days  for 
war  work,  the  equivalent  of  full-time  employ- 
ment of  600.000  workers. 

In  1942.  de.-pite  the  national  committee's 
v.ork  Major  Tiptcn  .said,  more  than  2.500.000 
war  workers  received  Injuries,  which,  he 
pointed  out,  is  a  number  five  times  the  total 
cf  United  States  casualt.es  in  the  armed  forces 
in  this  war  so  far.  In  1943.  however,  he  de- 
cl.ired.    this    figure    was    reduced    2    percent. 

Mr  Orne  reported  that,  when  the  commit- 
tee began  work  in  New  England.  2  years  ago, 
only  12  percent  of  the  war  plants  had  any 
type  of  safety  program  and  there  were  only 
about  110  full-time  safety  engineers  in  the 
region  (most  of  them  in  Massachusetti  and 
Connecticut). 
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Now,  he  said,  65  percent  of  the  plant*  have 
safety  programs  and  there  are  some  300  full- 
time  safety  engineers. 

Massachusetts*  record  is  far  better  than  the 
average,  he  pointed  out;  2  years  ago.  56  per- 
cent of  the  Bay  State's  war  plants  bad  safety 
programs,  protecting  employees,  and  now 
fully  90  percent  have  them. 


United  States  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21.  1943 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann: 

UNrrED  States  Foreign  Pouct  :  Shield  or  the 
Reptjblic 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

TBI  ATLANTIC  COMMtTNITT 

We  come  now  to  the  practical  question  of 
what  alliances  the  United  States  must  seek  to 
form  and  on  what  terms.  If  that  question 
can  be  answered  correctly  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  see  how  the  level  of  our  post-war 
armaments,  the  degree  of  our  military  pre- 
paredness, and  the  choice  of  strat^lc  out- 
posts and  bases  should  be  determined.  For 
obviously  we  cannot  remain  permanently  at 
the  level  of  armaments  which  we  have  set  for 
1943.  It  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  Nation 
will  not,  in  any  future  we  need  consider,  dis- 
arm. Somewhere  between  the  two  extremes 
the  level  of  our  post-war  establishments  must 
be  fixed. 

Yet  it  will  be  Impossible  to  fix  it  except  In 
relation  to  the  military  power  of  other  states, 
and  on  a  basis  of  assured  knowledge  whether 
we  must  regard  each  of  them  as  partner, 
potential  foe,  or  uncertain  neutral.  We  must 
also  have  this  knowledge  in  order  to  determine 
what  strategic  dispositions  we  should  make. 
For  unless  we  have  organized  our  pwn  posi- 
tion in  the  post-war  order  of  the  great  pow- 
ers we  cannot  have  a  military  policy.  It  is 
impossible  to  prepare  against  every  contin- 
gency and  all  conceivable  combinations.  It 
is  the  business  of  diplomacy  to  reduce  the 
uncertainty  by  forming  dependable  alliances, 
in  order  to  limit  the  number  of  potential  op- 
ponents against  whom  we  must  prepare  our 
armaments. 

At  the  end  of  this  war.  if  we  succeed  in 
destroying  the  military  power  of  Germany  and 
Japan,  there  will  exist  only  three  great  mili- 
tary states — Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States.  China  is  only  potentially  a  great 
power  of  the  future.  For  though  the  Chinese 
are  brave  and  numerous,  China  is  not  yet  an 
arsenal,  and  only  a  state  which  can  raise  great 
forces  and  equip  them  is  a  great  power. 
France  will,  we  may  confidently  believe,  rise 
again.  But  there  are  not  enough  Frenchmen 
to  make  her  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
modern  world. 

Germany  and  Japan,  we  have  declared,  will 
not  be  allowed  to  become  great  powers  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  and  if  this  declaration  Is 
to  be  enforced,  the  three  sxirvlTing  great 
powers — Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States — will  have  to  enforce  It.  They  can- 
not, however,  enforce  it  unless  they  are 
allied.  If  they  fail  to  form  an  alliance  it  will 
be  because  they  are  potential  antagonists. 
Once  that  potential  antagonism  is  recognized 


by  their  dlasolvlng  the  alliance  which  exiBts 
in  order  to  wage  this  war,  one  or  all  of  the 
three  victors  will  inevitably  move  toward 
arrangements  with  the  defeated  powers. 

This  Is  what  happened  after  1919:  ¥nien 
the  TictarlouB  alliance  dissolved,  vanquished 
Germany  made  an  alliance  with  victorious 
Italy  and  victorious  Japan.  The  state  which 
rejects  all  alliances  will  give  a  high  induce- 
ment to  the  other  states  to  form  an  alliance 
in  which  It  does  not  participate.  If  that 
state  should  be  America  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  still  want  isolation,  then  we  must 
expect,  the  other  powers,  who  have  no  such 
prejudices,  to  combine  for  their  own  security. 

The  question  then  is  on  the  formation  of 
an  American  aUlance  with  Britain  and  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

When  we  consider  the  region  which  the 
United  States  must  defend,  we  find  that  Brit- 
ain is  established  within  that  region  as  well 
as  outside  of  it.  Canada  is  in  the  geographic 
center  of  this  region.  The  only  land  high- 
way to  Alaska  passes  through  Canada.  All 
the  short  airwa3r8  to  Europe  and  Asia  pass 
over  Canada.  Thus  the  geography  of  air 
power  links  the  leading  Dominion  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  inseparably  with  the 
United  States. 

But  no  matter  how  boldly  we  allow  our- 
selves to  imagine  the  range,  carrying  capacity, 
and  striking  power  of  the  aircraft  of  the  fu- 
ture, two  limitations  are  unalterable.  The 
firs*  is  that  aircraft  taking  off  in  North  Amer- 
ica must  for  civilian  purposes  be  able  to  land 
outside  of  North  America — somewhere  in  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  and  Asia.  A  flight  is  between 
two  airfields  on  the  ground.  So  without  the 
tise  of  advanced  air  bases  across  the  oceans, 
American  air  power  cannot  be  developed  effec- 
tively. At  the  utmost,  American  air  power, 
with  assured  use  of  air  bases  only  in  North 
America,  would  be  condemned  to  the  strategy 
of  the  passive  defense — to  waiting  for  the 
enemy  to  strike  if,  when,  and  where  he 
chooses.  We  have  already  examined  the  fatal 
disadvantages  of  the  passive  defenBive. 

The  second  limitation  is  that  American  air 
power  cannot  be  effective  without  sea  power. 
It  is  not  practicable  by  means  of  the  air  alone 
to  establish,  construct,  supply,  and  defend 
overseas  air  bases.  Thus  for  Alaska,  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  centers  of  the  air 
power  of  the  future,  the  use  of  the  land  high- 
way across  Canada  and  the  command  of  the 
seas  from  our  Pacifi.c  coast  to  the  Aleutians 
are  absolutely  indispensable. 

In  regard  to  Greenland,  or  a  more  advanced 
air  base  in  Iceland,  the  support  of  American 
air  power  also  depends  upon  sea  communica- 
tions. On  one  side  of  that  sea  lie  Canada  and 
the  British  colony  of  Newfoundland,  and  on 
the  other  the  British  Isles.  The  security  of 
the  northern  approaches  to  the  American 
Continent  is  thus  inseparably  related  to  the 
sea  and  air  Dower  of  Britain. 

The  strategic  defense  of  the  whole  South 
American  Continent  as  it  twcea  the  Atlantic 
is  dependent  upon  sea  and  air  communica- 
tions, ccMnmanded  by  the  outposts  of  Great 
Britain.  We  find  the  British  power  project- 
ed to  Bathhurst  and  Freetown  in  West  Af- 
rica, and  to  Capetown  in  South  Africa.  The 
British  Isles  command  the  northern  entrance 
to  the  Atlantic.  Gibraltar  commands  the 
Mediterranean  entrance.  Capetown  com- 
mands the  southern  entrance  from  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  The  Falkland  Islands  com- 
mand the  southern  entrance  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  around  Cape  Horn.  Thus  the  region 
we  must  defend  can  be  attacked  only  from 
the  region  over  which  Britain  commands  all 
the  approaches  by  sea. 

Moreover,  because  the  defense  of  Canada  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  British  Tit&l  In- 
terest and  the  American  vital  Interest  are 
complementary     and     Inseparable.    Britain 


must  go  to  the  defense  of  the  Amerlesa  or 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  would 
dissolve.  America  must  go  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  its  positions  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  run  the  mortal 
risk  of  letting  a  hostile  power  establish  It- 
self in  the  near  approaches  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


Francis  D.  CaUdn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1945 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  words 
of  mine  are  Inadequate  to  express  the 
loss  which  the  Nation  has  sustained  in 
the  passing  of  the  Honorable  FRANeis  D. 
CuLKm  at  his  home  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Au- 
grust  4,  1943,  and  who  represented  the 
Thirty-second  District  of  New  York  State 
In  Congress  for  15  years. 

Congressman  Culkin's  district  adjoins 
the  district  that  I  have  the  honor  to  r^- 
resent,  and  problems  of  the  two  districts 
are  more  or  less  similar.  Therefore,  I 
came  to  know  him  well  and  often  turned 
to  him  for  advice.  Sound  thought,  pro- 
found wisdom  and  intellect  were  foiinid  in 
his  discussions  of  legislation. 

He  believed  that  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  to  look  after  the  people's  in- 
terests and  this  he  did  according  to  his 
own  rincere  belief.  He  was  a  fighter 
when  he  knew  he  was  right.  One  of  the 
most  fearless  acts  of  his  career  was  his 
support  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  be- 
cause he  thought  it  was  desirable  even 
when  much  of  his  home  community',  the 
port  of  Oswego,  was  opposed  to  it. 

He  was  a  true  friend  of  the  fanner. 
He  courageously  opposed  any  reaction- 
ary policies  having  to  do  with  the  farmer. 
He  always  fought  those  who  would  ex- 
ploit the  fanner  and  the  dairy  industry. 

His  belief  in  the  American  way  of  life, 
his  balanced  Judgment,  his  fine  per- 
sonality, and  above  all  his  gift  of  true 
and  lasting  friendship  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him. 

FRANCIS  D.  CtTLKiN  was  a  statesman  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term.  In  these 
critical  times  the  Nation  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  such  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcoks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Watertown 
Daily  Times  of  Thursday,  August  5,  1943, 
written  by  his  friend  Harold  B.  Johnson: 

THE    LATE    CONGBESfiMAlf    CUUCm 

Fkamcis  D.  Cdlkin  was  a  wise,  conscientious 
congressman.  He  represented  this  Thirty- 
second  Congressional  District  comprising 
Lewis,  Jefferson,  Oswego,  and  Madison  ooun- 
ties  for  16  years.  He  passes  away  at  his  home 
In  Oswego  after  a  trying  illness  wbldi  was 
precipitated  by  his  prolonged  attendance 
upon  the  sessions  oS  Congress  last  winter  and 
this  spring  when  he  should  have  had  a  pe- 
riod of  relaxation.  Ee  fought  ■tubbomly 
on,  thinking  he  would  be  able  to  "whtp  U** 
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a.«!  hp  expressed  It.  but  In  May  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  home  and  he  had  been  seri- 
ously 111  since  then.  He  was  an  admirable 
fighter  always  Usually  he  won  his  battles. 
He  was  entitled  to  victory  In  this  last  fight 
but  his  strength  was  too  far  reduced,  and  he 
peacefully  pa^ed  away  In  the  upper  room  of 
hij>  long-time  residence,  that  old  stone  house. 
the  early  home  of  one  of  the  pioneer  Indus- 
trialists of  the  Oswego  of  a  century  ago. 

This  mnn  of  pure  Irish  parentage  rose  from 
humble  t>eglnnlngs  to  be  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  of  his  area,  a  conspicuous  citizen,  a 
lit>erHl  Member  of  Congress  who  steered  a 
stiaight.  unbending  course  of  right  as  he 
saw  It.  The  family  of  children  of  which  he 
was  one  possessed  a  strain  of  genius  that 
brought  them  success  and  attention  In  the 
field  of  public  affairs,  service  as  teachers,  and 
In  letters.  They  were  hard  workers  and  they 
were  endowed  with  good  ability  which  served 
as  their  foundation. 

PftAMcn  CuuuN  early  aspired  to  the  law. 
He  was  a  youth  of  fine  appearance  and  stir- 
ring ambition.  He  was  coming  of  age  and 
Into  manhood  In  the  mid  and  late  nineties 
when  the  Cuban  adventure  was  developing. 
He  was  conspicuous  in  National  Guard  affairs 
and  in  army  service  In  the  Spanish -American 
War.  Half  the  people  of  Oswego  County 
knew  him  as  "Cap  Cxrucis"  for  he  was  long 
the  captain  of  his  outfit  and  a  dashing  figure 
of  a  soldier. 

He  entered  the  law  and  soon  politics  at- 
tracted him.  He  had  a  straightforward, 
frank  way  with  him.  Characteristic  of  the 
race  from  which  he  sprang,  he  liked  politics. 
If  any  man  survived  In  Oswego  County  poli- 
tics of  another  day  he  must  be  a  fighter  and 
he  must  have  que'lty.  Pkanx  Colkin  came 
forward  in  Oswego  County  politics  when  the 
strong  political  figures  of  another  day  in  that 
district,  now  passed  away,  were  leading  and 
batUlng.  Col.  John  T.  Mott,  H.  H.  Lyman, 
Merrick  T.  Stowell,  Patrick  W.  Culllnan. 
Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  John  8.  Parsons,  Luther 
Wright  Mott.  Politics  to  them  waa  more 
than  a  pastime:  It  was  a  leading  Interest  and 
a  profession. 

nuNK  CuuuN  developed  as  a  lawyer  and 
In  public  affairs  and  politics.  He  became  dis- 
trict attorney  and  there  laid  the  foundation 
for  hla  aubsequent  career.  He  was  a  good 
lawyer,  quick  of  conception  of  a  situation,  a 
deep  and  thorough  student,  and  withal  In- 
▼arlably  a  relentless  fighter.  He  had  a  high 
conception  and  sense  of  responsibiilty  to  see 
that  law  and  order  were  safeguarded.  It 
would  be  difflcult  in  studying  the  records  to 
find  a  county  vith  a  district  attorney  more 
conscientious  than  he.  He  had  a  passion 
for  minute  thoroughneaa  In  preparing  a  case. 
As  a  trial  lawyer  be  had  few  superiors.  No 
one  could  Influence  him  In  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  and  he  pursued  criminals  relentless- 
ly, so  It  became  widely  recognized  in  Oswego 
County  that  it  was  dangerous  to  break  the 
law. 

On  he  went  to  the  bench.  He  became 
county  Judge  and  here  again  be  served  con- 
spicuously. His  long  service  as  district  at- 
torney made  him  well  fitted  for  the  county 
bench,  and  yet  he  was  never  the  prosecutor 
on  the  bench.  He  had  an  intuitive  sense  of 
Jiistlce.  He  became  widely  known  through- 
out Oswego  and  the  adjoining  counties.  In 
hla  private  practice  of  the  law  he  had  one 
of  tiie  largest  practices  in  the  fifth  Judicial 
district  prior  to  his  going  to  Congress.  An 
appraisal  of  his  qualities  as  a  trial  lawyer 
to  determine  what  was  responsible  for  his 
success  would  probably  show  that  he  succeed- 
ed so  well  t>ecau5e  of  his  thoroughness  in 
preparing  a  case,  his  experience  In  the  courts, 
his  honest.  conCdence-lnslilllng  way  of  ex- 
amining witnesses,  and  hla  down-to-earth 
atutude  before  a  Jury.  Jurors  had  confidence 
in  what  he  had  to  say  about  a  case  and 
Hie  points  be  brought  out. 


He  was  the  long-time  friend  of  the  late 
Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  of  Phoenix,  long  assembly- 
man from  Oswego  County,  later  Member  of 
Congress  from  this  district,  who  was  killed  in 
an  airplane  accident  as  he  was  near  the  end  of 
a  flight  from  Washington  to  Oswego.  It  was 
perhaps  natural  that  Fr.^nk  Cvlkin  succeed 
T.  C.  Sweet  in  Congress  Speaker  Sweet  suc- 
ceeded Luther  T.  Mott  upon  Mr.  Mctt's  death 
for  the  Sweet  machine  had  come  to  the  lore 
prominently  during  the  period  Sweet  was 
speaker  of  the  legislature,  and  the  Mott  ma- 
chine, always  an  independent  group,  held  to- 
gether by  the  Mott  leadership,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  hold  the  lines  after  Congfcs.sman 
Mott  died. 

Thus  Fbancis  D.  Cxti-KIN  went  to  Congress. 
He  never  aspired  to  build  up  and  maintain  a 
political  machine.  He  was  responsive  always 
to  requests  of  constituents,  and  he  knew  in- 
stinctively the  art  of  politics,  but  he  kept 
away  from  the  little  political  fights  here,  there, 
and  elsewhere  throughout  his  district,  not 
because  he  was  afraid  of  them  but  because 
they  were  distasteful  to  him.  He  was  inter- 
ested In  bigger  things.  There  is  no  other 
Congressman  of  recent  generations  In  Wash- 
ington representing  this  district  who  was  as 
absorbed  as  he  in  the  big  issues  before  Con- 
gress. He  studied  the  questions  passionately. 
He  was  an  omnivorous  reader  and  the  student 
always.  He  would  study  the  most  exhaustive 
book  or  pamphlet  If  It  had  to  do  with  the 
subject  in  which  he  was  Interested,  and  would 
master  It.  He  was  far  more  Interested  In 
propose^  policies  as  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress than  In  the  politics  of  Washington  or 
of  his  State.  At  political  conventions.  State 
or  national,  he  always  preferred  the  sidelines. 
It  Is  true  that  he  was  criticized  bitterly  on 
occasion  In  his  district  for  seme  of  the  posi- 
tions that  he  took,  but  at  least  no  one  could 
charge  that  personal  interest  or  political  ex- 
pediency ever  influenced  a  single  act.  He 
supported  the  people's  causes.  He  sprung 
from  a  sturdy,  thrifty  stratum,  the  son  of  a 
family  not  so  long  out  of  Ireland,  and  as  he 
once  said,  he  knew  the  annals  of  the  sub- 
merged. He  saw  the  average  man's  side  of  a 
question,  and  he  was  for  It.  whether  It  be 
lat>or  or  agriculture  or  economic  development 
as  the  St.  Lawrence  power  project.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  was  elected  to  Congress  to  look 
after  the  people's  Interests,  and  this  he  did 
according  to  an  interpretation  which  he  made 
with  sincerity.  He  fought  what  he  considered 
reactionary  policies  as  having  to  do  with  the 
farmer  and  those  who  would  exploit  the 
farmer  and  the  dairy  industry. 

One  of  the  most  courageous  acts  of  his 
career  was  his  support  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  because  he  thought  It  was  desirable 
and  even  -vhen  all  his  home  community,  the 
port  of  Oswego,  was  opposed  to  it.  His  In- 
telligent work  and  his  leadership  before  the 
congressional  committee  in  Its  Icn?  hearings 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  stand  as  a 
monument  to  him.  He  alway5  said  that 
one  of  his  deep  regrets  as  he  looked  back 
upon  his  congressional  career  was  the  fact 
that  he  voted  against  T.  V.  A.,  which  has 
proved  so  valuable  during  the  war  period. 

His  interest  In  public  affairs  was  far  reach- 
lug,  not  confined  to  those  thinps  — hich  par- 
ticularly had  to  do  with  his  district.  Again, 
while  he  was  a  Republican  he  did  not  carry 
party  loyalty  beyond  th:  point  where  he 
thought  public  interest  began.  .And  no  Con- 
gressman was  more  attentive  and  more  de- 
voted  to  his  work   than   he. 

To  hi.s  friends  he  was  loyal  and  devoted. 
Jefferson  county,  such  an  Important  part  of 
his  district,  was  almost  his  home.  Every 
summer  for  many  years  he  had  spent  many 
weeks  In  our  lake  waters.  He  sailed  his 
yacht,  the  Southerly,  out  of  Sackets  Harbor 
at  first,  then  out  of  Henderson  Harbor,  and 
he  knew  Intimately  the  eastern  end  of  the 
lake  both  here  and  in  Canadian  waters.  He 
had  a  deep  affection  for  the  waters  cf  On- 


tario, He  loved  sailing.  He  knew  the 
vagaries  of  wind  and  weather;  in  so  many 
ways  he  was  the  typical  lake  salt.  He  would 
cruise  this  end  of  the  lake  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  Sitting  on  the  deck  of  the  Southerly, 
sailing  toward  Henderson  Harbor  or  Sackets, 
he  would  say.  •L.rk  at  Jefferson  county  from 
here.  Drv  Hill.  Rutland.  State  Street  Hill. 
It's  a  wonder  that  Champlain  ever  left  here, 
having  seen   the  country." 

Thus  pases  one  who  served  the  public  long 
and  well.  His  passing  brings  deep  sorrow  to 
many,  many  persons  up  and  down  the  dis- 
trict. He  will  be  remembered  long  as  a 
man  of  strictest  intesjrity,  of  rare  intcUi- 
pence.  of  unflagijne:  energy  In  public  posi- 
tion, and  in  his  private  law  practice.  He  wa.s 
brave  always,  he  was  never  afraid,  he  had  a 
scIf-sustaining  mind  to  a  most  unusual  de- 
gree No  matter  who  opposed  him  he  stood 
unaf:a:d  when  he  felt  that  the  position  he 
had  taken  wa5  right. 


Resolution  of  Connecticut  Wholesale  Milk 
Producers  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

OF   CONNECTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1943 

Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the. 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  therein  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  recently  passed  by  the  Con- 
necticut Whole.'^ale  Milk  Producers 
Council.  I  feel  sure  the  expressions  con- 
tained in  the  same  will  be  of  interest  to 
other  Concrcs-smen  and  Senators  repre- 
senting the  New  England  area. 

RESOLtTION 

That  the  Connecticut  Wholesale  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Council  i.s  fundamentally  opposed  to 
any  order  such  as  the  recent  War  Pood  Ad- 
ministration order  limiting  the  sale  of  fluid 
milk,  a  basic  food  of  highest  nutritional 
value.  ..t  a  time  when  the  shortage  In  na- 
tional grain  supply  is  causing  heavy  liquida- 
tion of  livestock  and  when  inept  handling  of 
price  relationships  has  seriously  reduced  the 
pr  jspcctive  supply  of  canned  goods.  It  is 
clear  that  to  provide  adequate  food  supplies 
to  support  the  people  of  this  State  and  of 
the  Nation,  and  to  provide  foods  for  our 
armed  forces,  allies,  and  liberated  popula- 
ticn.s.  recourse  must  be  to  more  direct  con- 
sumption of  gram  as  cereals — a  diet  which 
can  be  most  satisfactorily  balanced  only  if 
ways  and  means  are  immediately  found  to 
increase,  not  to  limit,  the  production  of  fluid 
milk. 

Tlie  council  hereby  wishes  to  express  to 
the  people  of  Connecticut  their  growing  con- 
cern for  the  future  food  supply  of  the  State 
and  their  conviction  that,  with  a  policy  de- 
signed to  increa.se  instead  of  limit  milk  pro- 
duction it  would  be  poss.ble  to  meet  the  in- 
creased milk  rrquiremcnts  called  for  by  the 
inevitable  reduction  in  other  supplies  of  lood. 

Purther,  the  council  wishes  to  commend 
and  thank  Governor  Baldwin  for  his  aid  in 
bringing  the  distress  of  the  State's  dairy  In- 
dustry to  the  attention  of  James  Bvrnes  and 
in  turn  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization 
and  the  War  Food  Administration;  and  the 
council  hereby  orders  its  secretary  to  trans- 
mit to  Governor  Baldwin,  the  War  Pood  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Director  of  the 
O.  P.  A  .  and  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
cf  the  Northeast  a  cop\  of  this  resolution. 
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Addreti  of  Hon.  lokn  W.  McCormack  Be- 
fore 1943  Encampment  of  United  Span- 
ish War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

or  KXW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1945 

Mr.  MERRirr.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  JoHH  W.  McCk>RMACK.  the  majority 
leader,  before  the  1943  Encampment  ctf 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  at  Bos- 
ton on  August  16,  1943: 

I  appreciate  and  value  very  much  your  kind 
Invitation,  and  as  majority  leader  of  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  welcome  you 
to  historic  Boston. 

We  are  gathered  at  this  national  encamp- 
ment at  a  time  when  otir  country  is  engaged 
in  war — a  war  of  survival — when  we  are  fight- 
ing not  only  to  preserve  our  beloved  country — 
but  to  save  and  preserve  the  religious 
civilization  tfiat  Is  ours. 

You  are  representing  at  this  national  en- 
campment not  only  the  remaining  living  com- 
rades of  the  Spanish-American  War,  but  also 
the  memories  of  the  heroes  who  served  with 
you  and  who  have  taken  the  Journey  into  the 
Great  Beyond. 

I  know  that  In  your  business  meetings  you 
will  pass  resolutions  that  are  fitting  to  the 
momentous  period  we  are  undergoing. 

The  veterans  of  the  Spanish -American  War 
are  near  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  ail  Ameri- 
cans. You  gave  your  every-all  to  our  country 
In  Its  '-Jisis  of  your  day,  and  history  records 
that  as  fighting  Americana  you  brought  fur- 
ther honor  and  glory  to  our  flag  and  to  our 
country. 

You  fought  among  other  things  to  free 
people.  Today,  your  sons  and  grandsons  are 
fighting  to  preserve  freedom — not  only  for 
ourselves — but  for  the  very  people  you  fought 
to  free.  You  freed  the  people  of  Cuba — you 
freed  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  people  of  the  Philippines  have  again  tem- 
porarily had  that  liberty  taken  away  by  the 
cold,  vicious,  cruel  Jap. 

The  fighting  Americans  of  today  will  see 
to  it  that  you  did  not  fight  in  vain.  One  of 
the  solemn  guaranties  of  our  country  is  to 
restore  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  their 
liberty.  That  guaranty  will  be  carried  out 
^    by  a  fighting  America. 

The  Spanish -American  War  was  more  than 
a  war  of  liberation  3f  oppressed  people.  As 
we  look  back,  it  constitutes  a  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  We  now  know 
It  had  far-reaching  effects — that  It  brought 
about  a  marked  change  In  our  foreign  policy. 

The  winning  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
made  completely  effective  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  a  fundamental  part  of  our  national 
defense.  It  extended  our  responsibilities  be- 
yond continental  United  States — the  educa- 
tion and  development  of  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  to  become  free  and  independ- 
ent— a  promise  we  had  given — as  a  result  of 
which  we  had  to  assume  our  position  as  a 
world  power.  These  are  the  main  reasons 
why  the  Spanish -American  War,  and  the  re- 
sults that  flowed  therefrom,  constituted  one 
of  the  most  important  events — a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  our  Government. 

Since  the  war  you  so  nobly  fought  in  was 
waged — we  have  had  World  War  No.  1 — and 
we  are  now  engaged  In  the  present  destaxic- 
tive  conflict.    Probably  most  of  you  had  sons 


who  fought  in  the  last  war,  and  you  probably 
have  grandsons  fighting  in  this  war.  SliMe 
the  days  that  you  fought  we  have  had  two 
world  confilcts — one  still  being  fought. 

Our  first  task  is  to  win  tills  war — but  let 
us  hope  and  pray — after  that  is  done — tliat 
we  will  win  the  peace. 

You  have  seen  your  children  and  your  chil- 
dren's children  patriotically  fighting  for  our 
country's  cause.  The  youth  of  this  genera- 
tion, to  whom  we  all  owe  a  salute,  are  nobly 
fighting  the  vicious  forces  of  destruction  and 
paganism.  AftCT  it  is  over,  are  we  going  to 
allow  world  conditions  to  drift  along — so  that 
25  or  30  years  from  now  some  other  bandit 
nation  or  nations  will  be  whipped  Into  a 
8t«te  of  fanaticism — hurl  the  world  Into  an- 
other war,  and  Innead  of  allowing  your  de- 
scendants to  live  a  normal,  happy  life — to 
have  them  fighting  the  hordes  of  destruction 
in  order  to  preserve  a  decent  way  of  life. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  vetouns  of  that 
war  fought  "The  War  to  End  Wars."  They 
fought  to  obtain  that  great  objective,  "Peace 
on  earth  to  men  of  good  wUl."  Evil  forces 
prevented  the  attainment  of  that  great  hu- 
mane objective.  Out  of  the  efforts  of  the  Im- 
mortal Wilson,  whose  fame  grows  with  each 
passing  year,  we  gained  experience  which  we 
ahould  c^ltallse  for  the  future. 

Our  country  Is  In  another  war.  0\ir  youths 
are  fighting  and  djrlng  nobly,  for  a  great 
cause.  But  after  this  war  is  over,  what  about 
the  next  generation  of  youth — the  children 
of  today  and  of  the  next  10  years  or  so?  Are 
we  going  to  allow  international  banditry  to 
continue  to  exist  with  the  fear  of  war  con- 
stantly hanging  over  our  heads,  or  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  something  based  on  Justice  and 
equity  that  will  save  the  next  generation — 
oiir  own  fiesh  and  blood — from  fighting  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  what  we  are  going 
throtigh  today? 

The  Spanish -American  War  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

This  war  Is  another  turning  point.  Either 
there  will  liave  to  be  some  kind  of  world 
order  or  there  will  be  world  disorder,  with  the 
powerful  nations  sitting  around  the  so-called 
peace  table — each  grabbing  what  they  can 
get  out  of  the  bag — Imperialism  running  wild, 
and  the  basis  being  laid  for  the  next  war 
when  the  exhaustion  of  this  war  is  over,  and 
another  generation  of  youth  has  been  born 
and  has  grown  up. 

You  fought  to  obtain  peace.  The  veterans 
of  tlie  last  war  fought  to  obtain  peace.  Our 
boys  are  fighting  this  war  to  obtain  peace. 

The  one  thing  that  can  be  done  is  for  men 
and  women  of  good  will  In  all  countries  to 
see  that  their  representatives  at  the  peace 
table — their  statesmen — have  ttie  vision  and 
the  courage  to  take  those  steps  necessary  to 
stop  the  elements  and  forces  of  evil  from  at 
least  hurling  the  next  generation  into  war. 
If  we  do  that  we  will  have  performed  our 
trust.  We  will  then  leave  a  living  heritage — 
after  we  are  dead  and  gone  for  the  next  gen- 
eration to  improve  upon. 

America  is  on  the  march.  Tlie  United  Na- 
tions to  date  have  worked  together  to  defeat 
the  common  enemy. 

Gloom  existed  less  than  a  year  ago.  Amer- 
ica of  today,  thank  God,  possesses  fighting 
men  and  women.  We  are  fighting  to  preserve 
our  country,  and  a  civilization  that  has  Us 
origin  In  God  Himself.  The  motto  on  our 
coins,  "In  God  We  Trust."  sets  forth  effective- 
ly what  we  are  fighting  for.  To  put  it  In 
other  language,  we  are  fighting  "For  God  and 
for  Country."  We  have  a  great  caiise.  Our 
people  are  devoted  to  that  cause. 

Our  flghtlng  men  and  youth,  and  our 
fighting  women  and  girls,  on  the  actual  bat- 
tle front,  and  on  the  home  front,  have 
changed  the  gloom  of  a  year  ago. 

Great  events  and  changes  liave  taken  place 
during  the  past  year.    More  will  take  place 


In  the  near  future,  not  only  on  the  Kxiropean 
front,  but  on  the  Par  Eastern  front.  This  Is 
not  the  time  to  become  overconfident.  This 
is  the  time  to  go  forward  with  grim  determi- 
nation— no  holding  back — but  to  hit  the  en* 
emy  harder  and  harder — to  make  the  enemy 
become  more  and  more  groggy  so  that  the 
knock-out  punch  and  victory  will  be  all  the 
quicker.  ^ 

In  this  crisis — as  Americans — ignoring 
whatever  our  party  aflUiatlons  may  be — we 
must  admit  that  the  general  of  generals,  the 
admiral  of  admirals — yes.  the  private  of 
privates — our  Commander  In  Chief.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  used  unerring 
judgment  and  shown  outstanding  courage  in 
leading  our  people  and  the  ship  of  state  dur- 
ing  this  war. 

He  is  our  constitutional  leader.  He  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  great  men 
of  all  times.  I  am  not  talking  of  him  as 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  the  Democrat.  I  am 
talking  of  him  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  the 
President  and  the  American. 

In  times  of  danger,  and  particularly  In  a 
war  of  survival,  such  as  faces  us  now.  strong 
and  courageous  leadership  is  necessary  to 
victory.  ' 

After  you  and  I  are  dead  and  gone  and  if 
some  future  generation  of  Americans  are 
faced  with  a  situation  similar  to  that  which 
faces  us  today,  my  one  hope  and  prayer  is 
that  at  that  time  there  will  be  In  the  White 
House  a  man  of  courage  and  Judgment,  but, 
above  all,  courage. 

In  days  like  these  strong  leadership  Is 
necessary  to  victory;  weak  leadership  is  the 
road  to  defeat. 

Without  regard  to  our  creed,  race,  color,  or 
political  affiliations  or  inclinations  as  Ameri- 
cans we  can  thank  God  that  in  this  crisis 
He  has  given  to  us  as  our  leader  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  our  farseelng  and  our  cou- 
rageous man  of  destiny,  Franklin  O.  Boose- 
velt. 


The  Forei^  Minister  of  Chile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NXW  TOES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cap- 
itol had  a  distinguished  visitor  yesterday 
in  the  person  of  His  Excellency.  Ssfior 
Dr.  Don  Joaquin  Fernandez  Fernandez. 
Foreign  Minister  of  Chile,  who  was  pres- 
ent in  the  Diplomatic  Gallery  when  the 
House  began  consideration  of  the  Ful- 
bright  resolution.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  editorial  about  Dr. 
Fernandez  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  this  morning,  Tuesday, 
September  21, 1943: 

The  cordiality  of  the  welcome  which  Sefior 
Dr.  Don  Joaquin  Fernandez  Femandea,  For- 
eign Uinlster  of  Chile,  has  received  during 
his  stay  in  Washington  is  a  reflection  both 
of  the  high  personal  regard  in  which  be  is 
held  by  the  leaders  of  our  Government  and 
the  warmth  of  the  friendship  that  exists  be- 
tween his  country  and  ours. 

Still  a  young  man — his  forty-seventh  birth- 
day occurs  on  October  24 — Sefior  Fcmandes 
can  look  back  on  a  long  and  very  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Chilean  Foreign  Sarrlce. 
Before  he   became   foreign  mlnist^wr  a  year 
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■JO  he  had  held  pests  In  Holland.  Paraguay, 
Bpalu.  Italy,  and  France  and  more  recently 
m  Bolivia.  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  where 
be  wrved  &a  ChUe'a  first  amba&sador  to  that 
country. 

When  he  was  recalled  to  Santiago  In  Oc- 
tober 1942,  to  replace  Barros  Jarpa  as  for- 
eign minister,  his  country  was  laced  with 
the  necessity  of  making  a  far-reaching  de- 
cUioii.  Chile  was  then  one  of  the  two  re- 
ma.nmg  nations  of  Latin  America  which  had 
not  yet  broken  with  the  Axia.  the  other  being 
Argentina  Jt  was  to  no  small  extent 
through  the  efforu  of  Sefior  Fernandez  that 
the  break  occurred.  He  took  the  position 
that  only  by  sending  the  Axis  delegations 
•t  Santiago  home  could  Chile  make  her  full 
contribution  to  hemisphere  solidarity  and  be 
true  to  her  own  inspiring  tradition.  Since 
,.  then  the  long-standing  and  intimate  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Chile 
has  been  further  cemented  by  wholehearted 
cooperation  in  the  great  task  of  continental 
defense  and  economic  interchange.  Into 
this  work  Seftor  Fernandez  has  thrown  him- 
self heart  and  soul.  In  saluting  him.  Wash- 
ington pays  homage  to  a  real  statesman  and 
the  representative  of  a  great  country. 


Amy  Retirement  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21.  1943 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  Register  of  August 
21.  1943: 

AKMT   RmsZMENT  PROGRAM 

Almost  simultaneously  oflJcial  releases  show 
that  approximately  900  efficient,  over-age  re- 
tired officers,  actually  performing  duties  of 
great  responsibility,  will  be  placed  on  Inactive 
duty,  while  thousands  of  officers  are  being 
promoted,  ordered  to  active  duty,  and  newly 
appointed. 

The  economic  unsoundness  of  wholesale  re- 
tirement and  promotion  is  apparent  when  it 
la  understood  that  the  900  officers  already  are 
on  the  retired  list  because  of  an  average  of 
over  30  years"  active  service  or  physical  diae- 
btllty.  disqualifying  them  for  field  duty, 
though  still  permitting  them  to  perform 
limited  administrative  duty  at  a  desk  In  an 
efficient  manner  becatise  of  their  long  years  of 
technical  training.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  these  experienced  administrators  were 
recalled  to  active  duty  at  the  relatively  small 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  dif- 
erence  between  their  active-duty  pay  and  re- 
tired pay.  When  these  officers  are  returned 
to  retired  status,  they  will  resume  their  re- 
tired pay  and  will  be  replaced  by  other  officers, 
many  years  their  Junior  In  age  and  training! 
who  will  get  the  full-duty  pay  of  the  positions 
vacated  by  this  retirement. 

It  requires  no  imagination  to  foresee  what 
action  would  be  taken  by  the  directors  of  a 
corporation  on  a  proposal  to  place  on  one-half 
pay  pension  keymen,  shop  foremen,  and 
managers  of  25-40  years'  service  solely  on  the 
basis  cf  age  and  replace  them  with  men  of 
10-75  per  cent  of  service  at  the  same  active 
pay  In  the  midst  of  contracts  quadrupling  tMs 
corporation's  business. 

Tha  Army  policy  In  regard  to  utlllxing  re- 
tired oacera  Is  radicaUy  different  from  th« 
sound  economic  position  taken  by  the  Navy. 


The  Na\'y  has  consistently  called  to  active 
service  every  retired  officer,  without  regard 
to  age,  who  could  competently  fulfill  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  administra- 
tive Job.  Naval  offlceri,  over  70  years  of  age 
are  reported  performing  highly  satisfactcry 
duties,  so  that  the  retired  pay  roll  in  the 
Navy  is  confined  mostly  to  the  infirm,  bed- 
ridden, and  crippled  personnel.  The  recent 
Army  orders  force  on  to  inactive-duty  status 
practically  every  regular  retired  officer  over  60 
years  of  age  in  the  grade  of  major,  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  colonel,  sweeping  about  900  cffl- 
cers  out  of  offices  and  administrative  positions 
they  are  now  handling  and  placing  them 
again  on  the  retired  pay  roll.  Further,  these 
900  retired  officers  represent  only  that  part 
of  the  overage  retired  Regular  Army  officers 
able  to  do  limited  administrative  duty  in  an 
efficient  manner  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  active  duty  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
Many  others  of  overage  officers,  experts  in 
their  line,  never  succeeded  in  their  ambition 
to  be  returned  to  active  duty.  Positions 
these  retired  officers  might  have  filled  suc- 
cessfully were  filled  by  citizen  soldiers  of 
much  less  technical  training,  who  were  with- 
drawn from  civilian  war-effort  activities,  at 
considerable  cost  to  business  establishments, 
to  add  avoidable  cost  to  the  Army  pay  roll 

It  would  appear  an  elementary  economic 
principle  that  every  retired  officer  capable  of 
doing  an  administrative  Job  efficiently  should 
be  detailed  on  that  Job  Instead  of  malcing 
further  drain  on  civilian  manpower  and  add- 
ing additional  expense  to  the  Army  pay  roll. 
In  Its  last  analysis  this  Is  purely  a  question 
of  getting  a  technical  Job  done  at  the  least 
expense  to  the  taxpayer,  since  there  is  no 
question  that  these  retired  officers  are  han- 
dling their  administrative  Jobs  in  a  compe- 
tent manner,  since  the  positions  vacated  in- 
clude scores  of  post  commanders  of  large 
posts,  staff  officers  at  the  heads  of  important 
supply  branches,  commanders  of  depots  han- 
dling hundreds  of  millions  dollars'  worth  of 
property,  and  chiefs  of  staffs  of  service  com- 
mands, all  of  whom  were  selected  for  their 
positions  because  of  their  long  training. 

At  times  such  as  these,  it  would  appear  that 
officers  with  a  background  of  training,  under- 
standing. Judgment,  and  foresight  would  be 
more  readily  found  among  the  older  officers. 


How  To  Boost  1944  Food  Output 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  E:EPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21.  1943 

Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  1 
include  the  followinu  article  from  the 
Prairie  Farmer: 

HOW  TO  BOOST  1944  FOOO  OtTTPUT — FOLKS  LIST 
WATS  THAT  W.ASHINGTON  CAN  HELP— THINGS 
TO   DO   NOW 

(By  John  Strohm) 

If  the  folks  of  Prairie  Farmer  land  could 
climb  Into  the  driver's  seat  in  Washington. 
here's  how  they  would  crack  the  whip  now 
to  Increase  food  production  In  1944.  (And 
remember  this  straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk  comes  from  folks  who  are  already  raising 
a  bigger  chunk  of  food  ih&n  any  comparable 
group  In  the  country.) 

They  believe  Washington  officials  should 
do  these  things  now.  to  get  more  food  In 
1944: 

1.  Guarantee  a  fair  price  for  farm  products. 


2.  Plan  for  manufacture  of  adequate  ma- 
chinery and  repairs 

3.  Insure  sufiicient  skilled  lafc>or. 
4    Give  better  leadership. 

5.  Remove  unnece.ssary  restrictions  which 
slow  down  production. 

Prairie  Farmer  surveyed  a  cross-section  of 
dairy,  poultry,  hog.  corn,  and  sheep  farmers, 
and  a-«keci  them  this  one  question:  "If  you 
were  in  Washington  and  had  the  p>ower  to 
back  up  your  decisions,  what  steps  would 
you  take  now  to  insure  greater  food  produc- 
tion in  1944?" 

Our  folk.s  got  down  to  brass  tacks  with 
ready  sucgestions  for  increasing  food  output. 
They  (ifTored  suggestions  that  Congress,  Food 
Boss  Jone.'^.  and  all  other  Washington  me.=s 
f«er^cants  can  ponder— and,  we  hope,  do  some- 
thing about. 

Different  people  had  different  ideas.  Some 
folks  thought  officials  in  Washington,  on  the 
wliole.  were  doing  a  pretty  fair  job  aiid  others 
disagret-d.  The  majority  agreed  on  these 
pollits: 

Fair  price:  A  fair  price  for  farm  products 
IS  firsf  on  the  li.st  ol  the  things  Washington 
officials  should  do  to  insure  more  food  pro- 
duction m  1944.  believe  farmers.  Two  out  of 
three  1 68  percent  i  want  a  guaranteed  price 
that  will  assure  them  a  square  deal  with 
industry  and  labor.  They  want  a  fair  return 
on  their  investments,  same  as  business  has. 
Tliey  practically  prit  their  teeth  against  sub- 
sidies, and  roll-back  is  now  a  fighting  word 
ir  the  Farm  Belt. 

'No  subsidies,  no  benefit  payments,  no  con- 
servation payments — Just  a  fair  price  in  the 
market  place,  "  urges  A.  B.  Alexander,  Kiiox 
County.  Ind. 

And  Raymond  Shaffer,  Noble  County,  Ind., 
says.  "If  I  were  in  the  driver's  seat,  I'd  guar- 
antee a  stated  price  on  all  basic  crops.  That's 
no  more  than  manufacturers  producing  war 
materials  receive. '■ 

"Equalize  ceiling  prices  so  that  the  farmer 
gets  a  fair  return  for  his  products.  I  have 
2.000  chickens  and  no  feed.  I  must  sell  them 
or  buy  corn  at  above-ceiling  prices.  I  either 
lose  money  or  am  forced  Into  a  black  market," 
reports  an  Illiiioi.i  farmer. 

E.  Seulemyie.  Huntington  County,  Ind., 
says  he  used  to  feed  out  two  carloads  of  cattle 
every  year.  "But  because  of  the  high  prices 
of  feeder  stock  and  labor,  not  to  mention  the 
threat  of  price  ceilings  which  may  be  slapped 
on  the  finished  product  at  any  time,  our  feed 
lots  are  empty.  We  believe  in  doing  all  we 
can  fur  tlie  United  States  of  America,  it's  the 
best  place  to  live  in  the  world,  but  going 
broke  isn't  one  way  of  helping." 

Machinery:  Two-thirds  of  the  farmers  sur- 
veyed itjp  percent)  want  steps  taken  now  to 
Insure  plenty  of  machinery  and  repairs  for 
next  vtar.  They  want  plenty  of  machinery, 
they  want  it  In  tune  to  do  seme  good,  and 
they  want  it  di.-tnbuted  with  a  minimum  of 
red  tape. 

"Build  more  three-bottom  tractors  and 
two-row  corn  pickers  instead  cf  three-bottom 
tractors  and  one-row  corn  pickers.  Add  20 
percent  mere  material  to  a  one-row  picker 
and  yen  have  a  two-row  which  will  save  vital 
materials  and  help  whip  the  manpower  short- 
age. Same  applies  to  plows,"  advises  J.  W. 
Ervin    Douglas  County.  111. 

"If  we  have  machinery  to  work  with,  long 
hours  will  make  up  for  most  of  the  help  short- 
age."  says  Charles  W.  Trigger,  Peoria  County 
111  ^' 

"Distribute  through  e.-tablished  farm  ma- 
chinery suppliers  rather  than  by  appointed 
boards  who  m  man;-  cases  are  not  informed 
as  to  need.s,"  says  J  H.  Forcll.  Eaton  County 
Mich  •' 

"Allocate  steel  to  manufacturers  so  they 
can  get  us  machinery  when  we  need  It— not 
2  months  late."  is  advice  of  Conway  Farms 
Rock  County.  Wis. 

'I  was  unable  to  hire  a  corn  picker  last 
fall,  so  half  my  corn  was  out  all  winter.    If 
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that  happens  again  I  will  be  ready  to  quit," 
says  Harrv  Keffaber.  Wabash  County.  Ind. 

Labor :  More  than  57  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed urged  that  fanners  be  Insured  plenty 
of  labor  by  stopping  draft  of  skilled  farm 
labor,  releasing  some  farm  labor  from  the 
armed  forces,  and  bringing  farm  and  Indus- 
trial labor  wages  more  into  balance.  Farm- 
ers fear  draft  boards  will  take  more  farm  labor 
after  fall  harvest — labor  needed  for  1944. 

Mrs.  Oecrge  Merm.  Dodge  County,  Wis.,  re- 
ports: "We  have  marketed  100  broilers  weekly 
until  a  few  weeks  ago  when  wc  were  left  wiih- 
out  help.  Taking  care  of  60  head  of  Uvcstcck, 
40  cows.  15  sheep,  40  hogs  and  1.400  chick- 
en? Is  just  a  bit  more  than  my  husoand  and 
I  can  manage.  But  if  we  only  had  one  re- 
Unble  helper  It  cculd  easily  be  done  " 

"The  40-hour  week,  time  and  a  half  and 
double-time  in  war  Industries  will  cause  a 
food  shortage  In  this  country  at  present  prices 
for  farm  products  A  farmer  can't  pp.y  more 
than  30  cents  an  hour  and  beard  for  help, 
while  it  would  take  60  cents  an  hour  and 
board  to  keep  good  help  on  a  farm."  cays 
S.  G.  Appcl.  Var.derburgh  County,  IndiRrn. 

Leadership:  More  than  half  of  the  farmers 
Interviewed  (52  percent)  think  there's  plenty 
of  room  for  Improvement  In  Government. 
First,  they  want  experienced  agricultural  men 
In  key  positions  with  power  to  back  up  their 
decisions.  They  want  less  confusion  in 
that's  wanted  and  what's  not  wanted .  They 
want  politics  tcsscd  out  the  window.  And 
they  want  great  numbers  cf  nonessentials 
lopped  off  the  public  pay  roll  and  put  to 
hauling  manure. 

"I  would  place  all  plannli^g  for  the  highest 
food  production  In  the  hands  ui  men  who  are 
real  men  of  agriculture— and  give  them 
plcntv  iit  power  to  back  up  their  decisions." 
says  jchn  F.  Seltzer,  Champagn  County,  111. 
•T>o  not  meddle  with  the  prices  every  otlier 
day.  We  cannot  change^  our  program  every 
montli  or  week.  Because  a  farmer  must  go 
through  with  his  program  as  started  cut.  or 
lose  money,"  says  Wm.  Werner.  Carroll 
County.  HI. 

"The  farmer  has  been  toM  to  do  things  so 
many  different  ways  he  dors  not  know  where 
he  is.  First,  more  hogs.  Tlien  mnke  them 
bigger.  Then  not  so  many  hcgs.  And  by 
the  time  they  get  heavy,  they  don't  want 
them  that  wny.  II  definite  policies  are  not 
laid  out  right  away,  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  all  meats  In  nine  months  or  a  year,"  pre- 
dicts Cecil  Johnson,  Sullivan  County.  Ind. 

Red  tape:  Red  tape  and  unnecessary  re- 
strictions slow  down  production,  say  48  per- 
cent of  those  surveyed.  Half  of  these  people 
want  to  farm  as  they  know  best  and  with 
those  crops  fitted  to  their  present  land,  with- 
out advice  from  Washington.  The  other  half 
want  rationing  and  other  merry-go-round 
rules  simplified. 

"Why  should  a  person,  every  time  he  needs 
an  extra  gallon  of  ges  for  field  work,  have  to 
drive  20  milee  to  get  a  permit  to  get  that  gas. 
then  stand  In  line  for  half  a  day?  Wastes 
time,  rubber,  gas — can't  spare  any  of  them," 
says  one  farmer. 

"There  are  many  insUnces  where  it  requires 
driving  as  much  as  200  miles  to  obtain  priori- 
ties and  parts  when  they  should  and  could  be 
available  locally  and  without  signing  of  any 
papers,"  believes  L.  F.  Richards,  Ford  County, 
El. 

"I  know  of  c&Ses  where  farmers  do  not  ask 
for  things  they  need  for  actual  production 
l}ecause  they  dislike  being  made  to  feel  like 
they  are  trying  to  chisel  by  Insulting  ration 
board  members,"  writes  a  Howard  County, 
Ind.,  farmer. 

"Rationing  of  farm  machinery  has  taken  so 
much  of  the  farmers'  time.  gas.  and  tires  that 
Instead  of  being  a  benefit  it  has  been  a  detri- 
ment. The  same  amount  of  material  would 
have  been  as  equally  distributed  without  the 
rationing  to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  in  paper 
and  clerical  help,  which  Is  a  large  item,'"  be- 
lieves A.  H.  Parrott,  Marquette  Cotinty,  Wis. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF    KXNTOCKT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnesdav,  September  21.  1943 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  Monday,  September 
20,  1943.  a  very  able  and  illuminating 
editorial  under  the  caption  "Equality  be- 
fore the  law"  urging  Congress  to  adopt 
the  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  providing  that  equal- 
ity of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  This 
proposed  amendment  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1923  by  former  Senator  and  Vice 
President  Charles  Curtis,  of  Kansas. 
Many  hearings  have  been  held  through 
the  years.  The  present  proposed 
amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  21,  1943,  by  Senator  Gil- 
lette, of  Iowa,  with  23  cosponsors  and 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Loms  Ludlow,  of  Indiana,  on 
January  6,  1943.  with  43  cosponsors.  On 
May  28.  1942,  the  full  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  this  proposed  reso- 
lution favorably.  On  June  23,  1943,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  re- 
ported it  favorably  by  unanimous  vote. 
Many  women's  organizations  including 
the  National  Woman's  Party,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  CIuljs,  the  National 
Board  of  Directors,  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  St.  Joan  Society — 
Catholic  women — and  15  or  20  other 
great  women's  organizations. 

The  Republican  Party  at  its  national 
convention  in  Philadelphia  in  Jime  1940, 
adopted  a  plank  by  unanimous  vote  fav- 
oring the  submission  by  Congress  to  the 
States  of  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution providing  for  equal  rights  for 
women. 

The  very  able  editorial  referred  to 
abovfe  is  as  follows: 

SQUALJTT  BKTORK  THX   LAW 

Twenty-three  years  ago  women,  playing  a 
greatly  increased  role  in  every  htiman  activity,' 
by  reason  of  the  First  World  War,  asked  to 
share  the  responsibility  for  elections  with 
men.  So  asking,  they  could  not  be  denied. 
It  was  as  a  simple  act  of  justice  that  the  nine- 
teenth amendment  was  ratified. 

Viewing  the  status  of  women  today — in  In- 
dustry, m  the  armed  services,  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  modem  home — we  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  next  step 
in  their  advance  cannot  be  delayed.  We  urge 
upon  Congress  the  adoption  of  the  following 
amendment  for  submission  to  the  aeveral 
States : 

"SixmoM  1.  Men  and  women  shall  have 
equal  rights  throughout  the  United  States 
and  every  place  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction. 

"Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation  ' 

Various  objections  have  been  raised  to  this 
proposed  alteration  In  our  fundamental  law. 
Some  of  them  come  from  able  and  high- 
minded  women  who  battled  for  protective 
legislation  for  women  at  a  time  when  it  was 
sadly  needed.  We  believe  that  this  fight  has 
been  won  and  that  the  prlnclplt  of  protectlou 


for  the  health  and  welfare  of  human  belnga 
has  become  a  part  of  the  general  creed  of 
people  as  well  as  of  the  courts. 

On  one  point  In  this  protective  legislation 
we  have  always  differed  with  Its  proponents, 
that  of  night  work  for  women.  Work  lias  to 
be  carried  on  by  night  as  well  as  day  and  we 
believe  that  women  s-hould  have  the  right  to 
decide  which  time  they  prefei-.  Conditions 
pertaining  to  health  should  be  handled 
through  the  category  of  health,  not  of  sex. 
We  recognize  that  the  women  who  have 
.'^isned  a  public  statement  opposing  the 
amendment  made  a  real  contribution  In  the 
past.  In  our  Judgment  the  spirit  of  their 
everts  will  be  preferred  while  the  many  exist- 
ing inequities  thmughcut  the  country  will  be 
cone  away  with  through  the  passage  cf  this 
amendment. 

Like  the  suffrage  amendment  of  a  gene^a- 
tic  n  ;.go.  the  change  ccmes  as  an  Inevitable 
}.hase  of  the  era  in  which  we  live.  When 
co-.intless  thousands  cf  women  have  entered 
inciuf^try  and  the  armed  services  to  help  save 
their  nation,  it  Is  idle  to  attempt  to  withhold 
from  them  the  equality  to  which  they  are 
en  tilled.  The  precise  application  of  the 
amendment  wovild  wait  upon  the  action  of 
Congress.  Its  spirit,  whether  in  respect  to 
opportunity  or  reward,  would  be  instantly 
recognizable.  It  wovild  grant  nothing  which 
women  did  not  deser%'e.  It  would  destroy  no 
saie'-unrd  which  seemed  appropriate.  It 
wtu.i  Eimpiy  establish  in  the  law  the 
standard  toward  which  every  civilized  people 
has  bc?n  gradually  advancing  by  the  slower 
routes  of  custom  and  economic  change. 

We  feel  that  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment is  a  logical  product  of  the  years  through 
which  the  Nation  is  ptuu-lng.  We  urge  its  fac- 
ct;>)t«ncL  iij'on  Congress  and  the  Stales. 


Tribute  to  Polacd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or  NTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue!>day,  September  21.  1943 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  issued  by  Hon.  Thomaa 
E.  Dewey,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  setting  aside  a  day  as  Free  Poland 
Day: 

Four  years  ago,  on  September  1.  1939,  the 
German  army,  acting  under  orders  from  Adolf 
Hitler  and  without  a  declaration  of  war,  in- 
vaded the  republic  of  Poland.  The  Narl 
hordes  finally  overwhelmed  the  Polish  armies 
and  ra\'aged  the  country.  But  the  invaders 
soon  discovered  that  they  could  never  con- 
quer the  Polish  people. 

Despite  a  planned  Nazi  program  of  bru- 
tality and  murder,  the  Polish  people,  to  the 
last  man,  woman,  and  cliild.  have  never 
ceased  to  carry  the  flght  to  the  Nazis.  No 
Polish  Quisling  has  arisen  to  lead  a  puppet 
government,  and  the  Polish  underground, 
working  against  tremendous  odds,  has  con- 
stantly harassed  the  Invader. 

In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations, 
free  Poles  are  fighting  on  the  battlelron',^  of 
the  world  in  the  war  against  the  enemies  of 
mankind  and  are  helping  to  bring  ever  closer 
the  day  of  final  victory  and  freedom  from  en- 
slavement. 

Now,  therefore,  1.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  cf  New  York,  do  herelxy  pro- 
claim Wednesday,  September  1,  1943.  ••  Free 
Poland  Day  and  do  ur&e  tiie  residents  of  the 
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state  to  participate  In  patriotic  ezerclsea  In 
bonor  of  the  heroism  of  the  Polish  nation. 

Olven  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  capltol  In  the  city  of  Al- 
bany this  30th  day  of  August  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
lorty- three. 

Thobcas  E.  Dewtt. 
By  the  Governor 

Paul  E.  Lcckwood. 
Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


Bullets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  bullets  can  be  used  in  many 
ways.  Sometimes  they  afford  protection, 
while  other  times  they  bring  disaster. 
These  bullets  which  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe almost  baclcflred,  not  as  a  result  of 
111  handling  by  their  owner,  but  by  the 
unpardonable  red  tape  of  a  bureaucracy 
here  in  Washington. 

Boiled  down,  here  is  the  situation.  The 
case  involved  only  one  Individual  corpo- 
ration and.  comparatively  speaking, 
would  be  unimportant  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  this  company  is  but  a  symbol 
representing  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
similar  companies  and  individuals  in  the 
United  States  which  have  one  of  the 
most  important  jobs  in  this  gigantic  war 
effort — the  job  of  supplying  oil  for  our 
tremendous  war  machine,  and  at  the 
same  time  using  as  little  steel  as  possible 
In  the  production  of  same. 

Here  is  the  so-called  "crime"  which 
the  Interior  Department  set  up  a  com- 
mittee to  go  on  a  fishing  expedition, 
bringing  one  of  its  lawyers  from  Texas, 
and  causing  a  busy  oil  operator  to  trans- 
port his  whole  organization  to  Washing- 
ton at  a  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
him,  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  tax- 
payers, thousands  of  barrels  of  high-oc- 
tane oil  and  hundreds  of  manpower 
hours.  After  a  full  hearing,  the  follow- 
ing was  the  crime  which  came  to  light — 
a  resourceful  oil  operator  had  taken  a 
handful  of  steel  bullets  and  reworked  a 
dry  well  which  would  produce  thousands 
of  barrels  of  oil  without  the  use  of  any 
additional  steel  piping,  drilling  equip- 
ment, and  manpower  hours.  The  so- 
called  heinous  part  of  the  so-called 
crime  brought  to  light  was  as  follows: 
"The  reworking  of  a  dry  well  which  had 
been  abandoned  with  a  handful  of  steel 
bullets  at  a  spot  where  the  oil  sand  was 
rather  than  at  a  spot  where  the  oil  sand 
was  not  That,  and  that  alone,  consti- 
tuted the  basis  for  this  fishing  expedition 
by  the  Interior  Department  here  in 
Washington." 

Here  Is  what  I  said  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing,  and  I  quote  from  my  own 
remarks: 

OoDcrriamau  lloMuaoN  of  Louisiana.  For 
purpoMB  at  the  record,  my  name  Is  Jamzs  H. 


MoRBiscN.  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
represent  the  district  In  which  this  oil  field 
is  located,  the  district,  also,  In  which  the 
company  is  located  and  does  business. 

I  want  further  to  say  that  I  came  here  on 
my  own,  at  the  request  of  no  one,  that  I  am 
not  representing  Mr.  Jones  In  any  way.  He 
evidently  doesn't  need  me  as  he  has  so  many 
able  lawyers  with  him.  I  came  here,  having 
found  out  that  this  was  going  to  take  place 
by  a  long-distance  telephone  call  yesterday 
from  a  person  in  my  district.  Naturally, 
after  being  here,  I  am  not  only  surprised  but 
amazed  at  what  I  have  seen  and  wiiat  I  have 
heard. 

I  am  interested  in  this  from  two  ai:gles. 
Both  are  serious.  One  angle  resulting  frrm 
the  fact  that  1  am  a  Member  of  Congress,  the 
body  which  apprcprii^tes  money  to  pay  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  which,  of  ccun=e. 
would  take  in  about  four  or  five  people  who 
have  be?n  In  this  room  conducting  tins  hear- 
ing and  who  are  members  of  the  Interior 
Department.  The  other  angle  is  that  of  a 
man  in  the  oil  business,  producing  ell,  which 
is  a  very  critical  war  material,  down  in  my 
district  in  Louisiana  who  is  representative  of 
tens  of  thousands  now  cperatng  all  over  the 
United  States. 

To  put  It  mildly,  I  have  been  shocked.  I 
can't  understand  what  this  Is  all  about.  You 
say  It  may  be  making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill  or  attempting  to  do  that.  I  can't 
even  find  a  molehill.  In  other  words,  here 
Is  a  man  who  Is  In  the  oil  business  in 
Louisiana,  operating  as  a  corporation,  as  most 
of  them  do  He  has  gon6  by  and  faithfully 
kept  every  law  and  regulation  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana;  that  Is.  of  the  department  that 
handles  and  supervises  that  industry — the 
minerals  division  of  the  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tion Department.  As  I  see  It.  every  State  has 
some  sort  of  governing  body  for  their  mln- 
erals,  and  especially,  Louisiana  has  its  min- 
eral division,  and  I  think  It  Is  a  very  effi- 
cient organization,  from  every  report  I  have 
heard  and  from  what  I  have  seen. 

We  sit  here  and  hear  testimony  that  we 
lost  25.000  barrels  of  high-octane  crude  oil 
for  the  reason  that  the  Department  up  here 
In  Washington  refused  to  notify  the  Loui- 
siana department.  Having  heard  no  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary,  this  Department  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  department  down 
there — the  Louisiana  Conservation  Commis- 
sion— but  nevertheless  they,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  held  up  production  In  that  well  until 
they  heard  something  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment here.  Finally  when  th-^y  didn't 
hear  anything  from  you,  they  went  ahead  and 
opened  the  well— but  only  after  the  loss  of 
25.000  barrels  of  high-octane  oil. 

The  practical  part  of  this  Is  what  im- 
presses  me.  I  can't  help  but  look  at  this 
hearing,  and  If  this  happens  to  this  business- 
man, I  can  Imagine  that  It  may  happen  under 
the  same  rules  and  regulations,  maybe,  to  a 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  more  businessmen 
of  America.  I  surely  can't  help  but  believe 
that  It  is  a  very  serious  mistake  and  that 
the  quicker  it  is  stopped,  the  better. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  manpower 
problem.  There  have  been  15  people  in  this 
room  and,  as  I  have  seen  it.  they  have  ac- 
complished nothing  except  to  realize  that 
this  Is  much  ado  about  nothing  and  that  it 
never  should  have  taken  place.  We  have  here 
four  Government  oflBclals  who  are  paid  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  They  come  over 
there  to  the  Hill  and  ask  us  as  Congressmen 
to  appropriate  money  for  them — for  what? 
Is  this  an  example  of  the  way  they  carry  on 
for  the  money  that  we  appropriate? 

As  I  cee  it,  the  thing  is  backwards;  any  man 
In  business,  especially  In  the  oil  business  In 
Louisiana,  or  this  man  in  particular,  is  guilty, 
and  he  has  to  come  up  here  and  delend  him- 
self. My  conception  of  law — and  I  am  a  law- 
yer— is  that  not  only  buslnes*  men.  but  every- 
body iu  this  country  is  innocent  uiuil  he  is 


proven  guilty,  but  in  the  particular  instance 
of  this  man,  "You  are  guilty."  Guilty  of 
what?  Guilty  In  the  practical  way  of  saving 
thousands  of  feet  of  precious  and  critical  oil 
pipe,  of  saving  thousands  of  man-hours, 
driU.^.  and  c'rillmg  equipment,  and  of  produc- 
ing Gil  thrQU::h  the  more  or  less,  I  would  say, 
rp5i:urceful  and  very  constructive  manner  of 
takmu:  old  wells  and  wells  where  the  steel  Is 
alrtady  lost  and  bringing  In  new  wells. 
Every  apU  that  he  brings  in  out  of  an  old  well 
means  that  10,000  feet  of  pipe,  approximately, 
in  round  figures,  are  saved.  That  means  also 
thovi^ands  of  hour.';  of  manpower  are  saved. 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  actually  producing 
Gil.  ti:at  we  sav  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
materials  that  we  need,  and  Instead  of  being  a 
bfnrfit  to  the  country — I  don't  know  whose 
fault  it  Is,  but  whoever's  fault  It  is,  they 
should  immediately  remedy  It  and  they  had 
better  Immediately  remedy  It — Instead  of 
ccmplimentincr  the  man,  this  department 
hokls  him  E^uilty  and  .^ays  that  It  Is  going  to 
go  on  r>  fishing  expedition,  and  tells  him  to 
come  on  up  here  and  let's  look  and  see  what 
he  has  done. 

Tl:ey  talk  about  the  railroad  trains  being 
crowded,  and  ask  people  please  to  stay  home. 
Tluy  talk  about  the  hotels  in  Washington 
being  crowded,  and  ask  people  please  to  stay 
hum'.-.  How  are  you  going  to  stay  off  the 
railroads  and  how  are  you  going  to  stay  out 
of  the  hotels  In  Washington  In  a  situation 
like  thi£?  There  are  two  gentlemen  I  am 
pointing  to,  whom  I  think  are  employees  of 
this  company.  They  work  out  in  the  field. 
I  happen  personally  to  know  about  that  field. 
I  have  been  there;  I  know  all  about  It  from 
first-hand  knowledge.  You  see  other  men 
here  who  are  connected  with  this  company, 
and  they  are  all  here— to  do  what?  to  accom- 
pli.«h  what? 

Certainly  by  sitting  In  this  hearing  they 
accomplished  nothing.  It  Is  a  waste  of  lime; 
it  Is  a  wa=te  'if  rmjuey,  and  It  Is  not  only 
clogging  the  railroad  system,  but  It  is  clog- 
ging Washington  hotels  and  keeping  other 
people  out  who,  maybe,  should  be  here  and 
have  to  be  here — to  accomplish  what?  This 
man  hasn't  done  anything. 

If  you  sent  one  man  down  to  Louisiana, 
if  he  had  ordinary  Intelligence  and  knew 
anything  about  the  oil  business,  he  could 
go  out  there  and  find  all  the  facts  In  the 
world  that  are  necessary;  and  If  that  man 
had  violated  a  State  law  or  a  Federal  law, 
then  that  one  man  could  find  It  out,  and  he 
could  turn  it  over  to  the  authorities  down 
there,  to  the  grand  Jury.  If  he  were  guilty, 
he  ought  to  be  punished;  if  he  were  Inno- 
cent, he  ought  not  to  be  punished.  In  other 
words,  he  ought  to  be  turned  loose,  or  it 
Wiiuld  be  up  to  the  grand  Jury  to  do  It. 

As  I  understand  It  this  gentleman  [indi- 
cating) Is  here  from  Fort  Worth.  Probably 
you  brought  him  all  the  way  from  Fort  Worth 
up  here  to  Washington  for  the  Department — 
for  what?  Well,  that  seems  to  be  the  big 
mystery. 

I  heard  the  chairman  of  the  committee  say 
that  we  are  trying  to  find  out  the  facts.  In 
finding  out  the  facts,  are  you  going  to  sum- 
mon every  bainessman  from  all  over  the 
United  States  who  Is  producing  oil,  who  Is 
taking  10  pounds  of  steel  and  saving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  of  steel,  and  bring 
them  up  to  Washington  and  find  the  facts? 

As  I  see  it.  this  is  a  typical  case  of  what  a 
lot  of  people  are  kicking  about.  A  lot  of 
people  In  the  departments  here  say  that  they 
are  being  unjustly  ci-iticlzed.  If  I  get  up 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  tell  what  I  saw 
here,  nubody  i.':  rruing  to  tell  me  that  I  am  not 
Justified  in  saying  what  has  happened,  be- 
cause I  know  and  I  have  seen  what  has 
happened  right  here,  and  I  have  been  very 
patient.  Stiil.  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  this 
happened.  Whoever  is  responsible  for  this 
certainly  .^hot.ld  get  the  works,  to  put  It  In 
plaiu  laiiguage,  and  if  this  is  going  to  con- 
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tinue.  then  somebody  should  do  somexiiing 
about  it  and  do  it  in  a  hurry.  Personally.  I, 
for  one,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  am  going 
to  try  to  do  something.  I  don't  think  It  is 
going  to  be  necessary,  because  whoever  is 
responsible  for  this,  I  think,  is  going  to  get 
the  works. 

It  all  boils  down  to  this:  Instead  of  having 
a  premium  put  on  the  accomplishments  of 
th:s  man,  instead  of  thanking  him  not  only 
for  contributing  to  the  war  eflfort  but  for 
saving  critical  materials,  he  is  being  con- 
demned and  he  is  being  put  in  a  position 
that  he  has  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  of 
his  own  money  to  come  here  to  Washington 
to  defend  himself.  Things  have  come  to  a 
pretty  pass  when  that  happens 

As  I  said.  I  am  not  speaking  for  Mr.  Jones; 
I  am  not  speaking  for  his  company.  I  am 
speaking  as  Congressman  from  this  district. 
I  know  that  he  is  not  the  only  oil  man  down 
there.  I  know  there  are  other  oil  men  down 
there.  I  am  also  speaking  from  the  tax- 
payers' an^le.  because  I.  as  a  Member  of 
Cw,gre.-s.  appropriate  the  money  to  pay  tliese 
people  who.  as  I  said,  have  not  only  wasted 
their  time,  but  have  wasted  other  peoples' 
time,  becaiice  not  one  thing  has  been  accom- 
plished and  not  one  thing  can  be  accom- 
plished by  such  a  hearing  as  this. 

Personally  I  think  tliat  If  the  svstem  is 
wrong  in  the  Interior  Department,  you  had 
better  start  correcting  it,  and  correcting  it 
in  a  hurry,  because  after  all.  we  need  the 
oil.  It  isn't  a  question  of  the  means  you 
use  in  war;  it  is  a  question  of  the  gain  In 
the  end.  I  have  heard  all  the  charges  made 
and  the  answers  made,  and  that  man  has 
,  done  absolutely  nothing  but  what  any  ordi- 
nary businessman  would  do.  what  any  other 
ordin.-.ry  oil  man  would  do — except  :cr  one 
thing: 

In  a  very  ingenious  fashion,  he  tot.k  a  few 
bullets  and  made  new  wells,  and  that  hand- 
ful of  bullets,  lets  than  five  pounds  of  steel. 
tcK)k  the  place  of  10. 000  feet  of  heavy,  critical 
oil  pipe,  toeether  with  thousands  of  hours 
of  manpower  to  drill  those  w^lls. 

Rei?aidle«  of  what  the  sands  are,  this  de- 
partment up  here  can  never  check  into  every 
p  sslble  sand  and  cr.n  never  regulate  the 
oil  business  In  every  community  in  this 
country.  Tliat  Is  uhy  you  have  the  State 
departments.  They  know  the  sands,  and  they 
know  thfm  better  than  this  Department  up 
heie  in  Washlneton  ever  did  know  them  or 
ever  will  knew  them. 

I  sny  that  I  think  this  Is  a  terrific  blunder 
oil  somebody's  part,  and  I  think  there  is  only 
one  thing  that  can  l>e  salvaged  out  of  it. 
That  is  a  good  les-scn.  Let's  not  let  this  oc- 
cur any  more,  and  let's  close  down  any  kind 
of  hearing  like  this  In  Washington.  If  you 
have  any  complaints  of  any  oil  operators  In 
Louisiana  cr  any  other  State,  send  one  man 
down  to  Louisiana  (you  have  men  in  the 
State  or  nearby  In  the  regional  oflBces)  and 
let  him  investigate.  If  ycu  have  serious 
charges,  present  them  to  the  law  enforcement 
authoritic;;  and  let  them  go  to  it. 

This  Is  wartime.  We  haven't  any  business 
having  anything  like  this  going  on.  In 
peacetime  it  would  be  ridiculous,  but  In  war- 
time It  Is  abf^clutely  Inexcusable,  and  there 
Is  no  basis,  there  is  no  argument  that  can 
.satisfactorily  susLain  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's position  in  trying  to  create  this  cir- 
cumstance, which  I  don't  believe  exists. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  thing,  instead  of 
bringing  this  man  up  heie  to  defend  himself 
after  he  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  down 
there,  what  should  have  happened  is  that  he 
should  have  stayed  there,  and  they  should 
have  sent  him  a  big  plaque  or  a  big  pennant 
and  complimented  him  for  his  resourceful- 
ness and  his  ability  and  his  results  in  getting 
the  neccs.'rary  oil.  I  think  I  have  fuily  ex- 
plained the  entire  situation. 


Here  is  what  Mr.  J.  Edward  Jones  said 
in  his  defense: 

Mr.  Commissioner.  I  am  president  of  Sugar 
Field  Oil  Co..  Inc..  against  whom  the  charges 
contained  in  yovu'  letter  dated  May  31,  1943. 
were  made.  As  president  of  the  company.  I 
am  solely  responsible  for  the  direction  of  its 
affairs,  as  I  have  been  since  the  Inception  of 
the  company,  and  accordingly  I  desire  to 
make  a  statement  relating  to  your  charges 

In  presenting  the  statement  which  I  now 
am  about  to  make.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  shall  do  so  respectfully,  that,  also.  I  shall 
do  so  without  bias  cr  prejudice  against  you 
or  the  head  of  the  Interior  Department,  of 
which  you  are  a  section  but  that,  at  the  same 
time.  I  shall  give  no  ground,  so  far  as  the 
matter  of  Justifying  our  position  Is  con- 
cerned. Neither  shall  I  supinely  avoid  point- 
ing out  to  you  some,  at  least,  of  the  matters 
for  which  I  feel  you  Justly  can.  and  should, 
be  criticized  adversely.  As  an  ordinary, 
humble  American  citizen,  charged  as  I  have 
be?n  charged  by  you,  I  feel  my  duty  allows 
me  no  other  course  to  pursue.  Thank  Gcd. 
this  still  is  America,  where  ofDclals,  though 
highly  placed,  do  not  yet  outrank  private 
citizens,  so  far  as  Their  valid  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  are  concerned. 

In  appearing  before  ycu.  at  your  sugges- 
tion, ar.d  having  in  mine  The  statement  con- 
tained In  your  letter  or  charges  that  if  we 
failed  to  answer  such  charges  you  wovild 
recommend  appropriate  action,  we  do  so  with 
the  undei-standing  that  anything  we  may  do 
or  say  at  this  so-called  conference  will  not 
be  done  or  said  In  prejudice  to  our  rights. 
We  waive  nothing  in  that  connection.  We 
are  of  the  opinion,  gained  from  competent 
advice,  that  your  entire  proceedings  are  in- 
valid and  without  the  force  and  eflect  of  law. 

You  ofBclally  define  this  prcx;eedlne;  as  a 
conference  and  state  that  it  is  informal. 
You  have  charged  a  violation  of  your  Order 
M-68,  as  amended,  which  order,  itself,  states 
as  follows:  "Any  person  who  wilfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  order  •  •  •  Is 
guilty  of  a  crime  and  upon  conviction  may 
be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment."  This 
proceeding,  or  this  conference,  is  called 
speclflcally  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to 
answer  a  charge  of  an  alle^'ed  violation  of 
that  order.  Yet  you  have  refused  In  writing 
to  allow  us  to  subpena  witnesses  in  behalf 
of  cur  defense,  and  you  have  even  denied  in 
writing,  cur  request  for  the  making  of  a 
stenographic  record  of  what  may  ttanspire 
here. 

Although  you  dub  the  conference  as  in- 
formal, you  advise  us  that  from  the  find- 
ings of  fact  which  may  flow  from  such 
Informal  conference,  an  imposition  of 
penalties  may  result.  Surely  such  an  action 
as  penalties  is  still  regarded  as  a  formal 
step  in  the  administrative  procedure  of  the 
American  Government  It  is  strange,  there- 
fore, that  the  formalities  In  this  matter  ap- 
parently begin  behind  closed  doors  where  the 
penalties  are  determined  by  arbitrary  de- 
cisions of  high  administrative  officials. 

In  this  conference  you  state  that  the  Com- 
missioner does  not  act  as  a  Judge  but 
"merely  "  writes  a  report  In  which  he  states 
the  mai-erial  facts.  Since  the  Commissioner, 
you  state,  is  no  Judge,  he,  apparently,  must  be 
the  Jury  who  in  an  ordinary  course  of  events 
wherein  clt-zens  may  be  found  guilty  enough 
to  merit  and  to  receive  penalties  are  the  fact- 
finding agencies  In  all  hitherto  accepted  prin- 
ciples In  the  administration  of  Justice. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  must  declare  to 
you  that  we  regard  you  as  proceeding  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  power  or  authority  granted 
to  your  department  by  Congress  or  by  valid 
Execu.lve  order,  that  in  such  capacity  you 
are  attempting  a  usurpation  of  power  that 
invades  our  constitutional  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  and  that  you  are  attempt- 


ing improperly  to  infl  ct  penaltim  xipon  ua 
for  an  alleged  failure  to  comply  wltli  your 
rules,  regulations,  or  directives,  wlttwut  af- 
fording us  an  opportunity  to  present  •  proper 
defense  before  a  fair  and  Impartial  tribunal. 
In  other  words,  without  desiring  to  appear 
provocative,  we  call  this  performance  a  star- 
chamber  proceeding — although  it  is  beaded 
toward  penalties  for  us.  it  Is  not  our  day  in 
court  as  ordinary  Americans  understand  to 
be  due  in  a  proper  administration  of  Justice. 

A  great  and  fundamental  dllBculty  which 
we  operau>rs  find  in  attempting  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  cooperate  with  you.  Is  the 
bald  fact  that.  In  jo\xt  attempt  to  regulate 
the  petroleum  industry  through  your  Order 
M  68.  and  all  its  many  amendments  and  the 
exceptions  which  you  have  issued  for  the 
order,  you  extend  your  field  of  asserted  au- 
thority to  a  point  where  it  considerably  over- 
laps State  authority  and  superviElon  in  regu- 
lating and  ordering  us  In  the  conduct  of  our 
own  businesses.  In  the  Instant  case,  we 
have  done  nothing  at  all  that  violates  or 
negates  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  Stat* 
of  Louisiana.  In  fact,  everything  we  have 
done  and  that  you  have  listed  as  your  charges 
against  us,  has  been  done  with  the  expressed 
and  written  permission  of  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana. It  has  been  done  in  innocence  by  us, 
actlne  as  we  have  acted,  in  the  belief  that 
the  State  of  Louisiana  was  sovereign  suf- 
ficient in  the  exercise  of  Its  State  ripbts  to 
empower  us  to  do  that  which  we  did.  We 
wittingly  violated  no  order  of  yours;  we  did 
not  know  or  realize  that  we  were  compelled 
to  turn  to  any  commisf^ar  for  additional  per- 
mission to  do  that  which  Louisiana  already 
off  daily  had  authorleed  and  empowered  us 
to  do. 

After  studying  your  order  M-68.  and  stich 
of  the  many  amendments  and  exceptions 
thereto  as  came  to  my  notice,  including 
Petroleum  Administrative  Order  No.  11 
(which  alone  numbers  some  15  closely-typed 
pages)  and  your  supplementary  order  No. 
M  63-1  (sec.  1047 6>.  supplementary  order 
No  M-68-a  (sec  1047  7) .  suppletnentary  order 
M  e»-4  (sec.  1047.9).  supplementary  order 
M  68-6  (sec.  1047.11).  Petroleum  Adminis- 
trative 0>d«  No  2  (sec.  1615  1)  and  Petro- 
leum Administrative  Order  No.  6  (sec.  1515.2). 
and  many  of  the  amendments  to  such  orders, 
and  after  attending  lectures  by  your  own  rep- 
resentatives In  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere  at 
whlrh  places  effort  was  made  to  convey  to  us 
oil  men  understanding  of  that  which  was  in- 
tended in  all  the  hodge-podge  of  orders, 
rules,  regulations,  pronunciamentos  and  di- 
rectives, my  intelligence,  ordinary  as  it  is, 
actually  came  off  with  the  none  too  brilliant 
Idea,  apparently,  that  what  you  were  trying 
to  do  was  to  regulate  the  use  of  steel — pri- 
marily tubular  goods — by  the  industry.  Any 
other  conclusion  you  may  insist  should  have 
been  arrived  at  by  me  was  one  which  my 
limited  mental  capacities  simply  excluded. 
My  mistakes,  therefore,  have  been,  as  I  at 
first  so  informed  you  by  letter,  uninten- 
tional and  quite  innocent.  I  also  advised 
you  that  your  charges  were  petty,  trivial, 
and  frivolous,  because  the  only  violations 
which  I  admit,  had  to  do — not  with  the  use 
of  heavy  tubular  goods.  *  oi-  above-ground 
equipment,  but  simply  the  steel  bullets  used 
In  plug-back  operations — material  that  must 
be  weighed  in  units  of  grains,  not  tons. 

Our  Griffith  No.  2  well  (formerly  our 
Learner-Victory  well  No.  1)  was  drilled  to  a 
depth  of  10,159  feet  under  an  exception  to 
your  order  M  68,  grrnted  by  you  for  the 
University  Field  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Thla 
operation  is  your  charge  No.  1  in  your  letter 
of  charges,  previously  referred  to.  Ycnr  ex- 
ception was  for  the  drilling  and  completion 
of  wells  (on  a  nonuniform  spacing  pro- 
gram) to  the  lower  Oligocene  Eones  in  that 
field.    This  meant   to   depths   below   7^300 
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feet.    I   fully   advised    you    concerning    all 
pertinent  facta  of  this  operation. 

The  leg  of  the  well  Indicated  probable  pro- 
tftictlon  at  several  deep  levels  and  casing  was 
Mt.  We  had  a  right  to  that  casing  under 
your  exception  and  no  objection  to  our  use  of 
It  ever  has  been  made.  We  tested  five  dif- 
ferent formations — from  7,745  feet  to  9.935 
feet — all  of  which,  unfortunately,  proved  non- 
productive. 

Your  permission  for  obtaining  and  using 
the  steel  ct.«lng  had  been  granted,  the  well 
had  been  completed  as  a  failure  in  the  zones 
for  which  the  casing  had  been  used,  and  we 
were  confronted  with  a  fait  accompli,  inas- 
much as  we  had  a  dry  hole  with  10,000  feet  of 
steel  cemenied  in  it.  But  at  6.770  feet,  the 
log  revealed  a  sand  we  knew  well,  a  prolific 
sar.d  capable  of  large  production  of  high 
octane,  aviation  gasoline,  crude  oil.  used  ex- 
clusively In  the  uar  effort  and  badly  needed 
for  just  that  effort. 

Since  the  well  had  failed  to  produce  at 
levels  below  7.300  feet,  for  which  you  had 
granted  the  permission  to  use  the  steel  re- 
quired to  case  it,  I  concluded  then  and  1 
believe  now.  that  the  Jurisdiction  as  asserted 
by  you  in  your  exception  to  Order  M-68. 
ceased  to  exist  and,  desiring  to  complete  the 
well  In  the  e.770-foot  sand  instead  of  foolish- 
ly abandoning  all  that  steel  which  stood 
cenoented  at  10.000  feet,  and  the  well  itself 
as  a  dry  bole.  I  asked  the  State  of  Louisiana 
to  allow  me  to  perforate  for  production  at 
6.770  feet.  This  the  Louuiana  authuntiefi, 
Of  coDrse.  did.  and  I  completed,  last  Novem- 
ber 1942.  an  excellent  oil  well  of  large  capacity. 
In  the  completion  operation  I  used  15,  one- 
baif-lneh  steel  bullets,  each  weighing  217 
grains.  The  total  weight  of  the  steel  re- 
.4)«tred  to  enable  me  to  complete  this  well  in 
the  e.TTO-foot  sand,  therefore,  was  0  0002325 
ton.  It  easily  could  be  placed  in  the  palm 
Of  one  hand.  This  Is  the  steel  for  the  use  of 
which  I.  unintentionally,  apparently  violated 
a  portion  of  your  long  order,  a  portion  that. 
•ven  now,  I  cannot  discover! 

At  best,  giving  credit  for  sound  and  ma- 
ture Judgment  regarding  such  a  circumstance. 
It    is    Inconceivable    that    Federal    officials. 
charged  with  the  grave  responsibility  of  reg- 
ulating American  Industry  with  the  primary 
thought  and  purpose  of  winning  a  great  war, 
ahculd   leap   at   an   opportunity   to   make   a 
charge  against  any  citizen  for  such  a  frivo- 
lous, technical  violation  of  an  order.     It  Is 
dlfBcult  for  me,  also,  even  having  in  mind  my 
previous  experiences  with   New  Dealism,   to 
realize  that  underlings  of  Mr   Ickes"  Depart- 
ment  might   be   interested    in   petty,   trivial 
matters  that  perhaps  couJd  be  termed  ■■po- 
litical persecution. ••    But  when  I  learned  that 
your  Department  was  claiming   a   violation, 
that  your  representatives  had  visited  the  Con- 
servation Department  of  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana, warning  their  officials  that  I  had  vio- 
lated an  order  of  yours  and  that  you  ccu'.d 
not  lock  with  favor  upon  my  being  allowed  to 
produce  the  well — regardless  of  the  country^a 
vital  need  of  the  high  octane  aviation  gaso- 
line   crude    oil— I    realized    that    something 
strange.  Indeed,  had  possessed  you.    I  came 
to  Washington  for  a  conference  with  your  De- 
partment, since  the  Louisiana  authorities  re- 
quested me  to  obtain  a  clearance  from  you 
before  giving  me  a  permit  to  produce  the  well. 
At  our  conference  with  your  Messrs.  Schll- 
thlus.  Allen,  WlUebrandt.  and  Jones,  attend- 
ed by  me  and   my  executive   assistant,  Mr. 
Buckley,  I  explained  to  you  that  the  State  of 
Louisiana  authorities  were  quite  willing  for 
me  to  produce  the  well  If  I  could  obtain  a 
statement  from  you  that  you  had  no  objec- 
tion to  its  being  produced.    I  urged  the  war 
need  for  the  well's  production.    At  the  con- 
ference. I  spccmcally  was  advised  that  you 
bad  no  objection  to  the  well's  being  produced 
but  that  I  had  Tlolated  an  order  In  perforat- 
ing the  well  and  that  you  could  not  advise 
me  what  might  be  done  to  me  for  having 
committed  such  violation. 


I  was  advised  that  you  would  state  in  writ- 
ing that  you  had  no  objection  to  my  produc- 
ing the  well,  providing  I  asked  you  in  writing 
so  to  state.  This  I  did,  at  once,  but  ycu  went 
directly  against  your  promise  to  nie,  and  In- 
stead of  advising  me  that  you  made  no  ob- 
jection to  the  well's  being  produced,  you  noti- 
fied me  of  your  Intention  to  Investigate  and 
this  conference  followed.  Ynu  have  never 
even  at  this  late  date,  granted  your  permis- 
sion to  produce  Griffith  No.  2 — apparently  de- 
siring, in  spite  of  cur  war  needs,  to  do  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  keep  the  well  closed  in. 
Since  November  last,  even  on  a  greatly  re- 
stricted proration  basis.  t!ie  well  ea.-^ily  would 
have  produced  some  25.000  barrels  of  high 
cciane  aviation  gasoline  crude  oil  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  would  have  used  ex- 
clusively In  the  supplying  of  war  contracts. 
You  knew  this  because  I  advised  you  of  such 
need — and  for  you  to  deny  the  country  that 
oil  which  the  Nation  vitally  needed  in  fighting 
the  war  was  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  speak 
mildly,  Inexcusable.  It  should  bj  calKd  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Congress, 
whose  cooperation  In  the  war  effort  supports 
you.  For  you  now  to  be  taking  my  timo. 
which  I  know  Is  valuable,  not  to  mention  that 
of  ycur  own,  which  I  will  net  appraise,  is,  I 
believe,  ridiculous  In  the  extreme.  What  Is 
It  you  want  of  men  In  this  business.' 

Your  charge  number  two  relates  to  our 
Richard  well  No.  3.  In  this  instance.  I  had 
your  specific  permission  to  deepen  this  well 
from  6.800  feet  to  7,200  feet.  At  the  latter 
level.  I  found  no  production,  even  aricr  1  had 
set  a  small  liner  from  6.661  feet  to  7.214  feet — 
and  with  your  specific  permission.  Periora- 
tions  were  made  at  7.192  to  96  feet  with  no  re- 
suits.  Since  production  failed  at  th"  7.2u0- 
foot  level.  I  perforated  at  6.934  feet  and  com- 
pleted an  oil  well.  For  this  latter  perfora- 
tion, you  may  charge  a  technical  violation, 
since  1  did  nc!t  complete  the  well  finally  at 
7.200  feet,  the  depth  of  the  origmttlly  (granted 
permis.<lon.  But  the  steel  I  used  in  the  up- 
crat!i;ii  was  only  24  bullets  wei-h;n^ 
.00372C69936  tons.  Full  written  permi.-.-ion 
to  do  this  was  obtained  from  Louisiana  au- 
thorities. 

Your  charge  No.  3  relates  to  our  McD.nald 
No.  2  well  and  complains  of  aiu.iher  plug 
back  from  a  sand  at  6.934  feet  to  one  at  4  353 
feet.  This  well  was  drilled  long  befcie  you 
c.une  into  existence  with  ycur  orders  and 
your  directives.  The  well  was  completed 
originally  In  March  1940.  When  we  plusg'd 
back  from  the  6  900-foot  level  to  the  4,250- 
foot  level  we  did  so  with  full  per:  'ission  frum 
the  Louisiana  authorities.  As  all  the  hi.'jtory 
of  this  particular  well  preceded  you  and  ycur 
asserted  authority,  I  never  thoi;ght  for  an 
Instant  that  you  had  any  authority  over  the 
well — certainly  none  that  supjrseded  the 
Slate  authority  Consequently  I  did  not  ask 
you  for  your  p3rmission  for  me  to  i-.se  the  48 
small  bullets  that  I  found  necessary  for  the 
Job.  These  48  bullets  weighed  0C0i8CC34S68 
tons.  But  in  the  plug-back  operation.  I 
salvaged  the  2-inch  tubing  that  previously 
had  hung  fron.  the  4.350-foot  level  to  the 
6  934-foGr.  level,  a  diffcr^'nce  of  2.534  feet. 
This  salvaged  steel  meant  a  saving  of  6  0724 
tons.  Measuring  these  6  tons  of  steel  saved 
in  the  operation  as  against  a  handful  of 
bullets  used,  makes  me,  as  a  piacucal- 
mlnded  businessman,  ask  you.  a  high  New 
Deal  cfflcial.  What  is  it.  that  ycu  want  of  me 
in  this  petty  business? 

Your  next  charge  in  your  letter  of  May 
31.  1943.  relates  to  our  McDonald  No.  4  well. 
This  again.  Is  a  well  drilled  long  before  your 
Order  M-fcS.  having  L»een  completed  in  March 
of  1941.  You  charge  me  with  plugging  back 
this  well  from  a  formation  at  7.217  feet  to 
one  at  5,000  feet,  claiming  It  violated  your 
ordei  In  this  case,  also,  written  permission 
of  the  Louisiana  authorities  was  cbtalned  for 
the  operation.  The  only  steel  used  wu.s  the 
bullets  that  perforated  the  6,000-foot  forma- 
tion, and  other  formations  tested  between 
the  two  levels.    In  all.  136  bullets  were  used— 


0  C021C84  tons.  But  I  salvaged  the  2-lnch 
tubing  that  prpviously  l:ad  hung  from  the 
5,000-fo<^t  level  to  the  7.217-foot  level- 
weighing  exactly  5  20G95  tons.  Measuring 
these  5  tons  of  steel  saved  In  the  operation 
as  against  the  handful  cf  bullets  used,  again 
raises  the  question.  What  is  it  that  you  gen- 
tlemen want  of  mo  in  these  trivial  matters? 

The  next,  and  la.^t.  violation  charged  has  to 
do  with  our  plugging  back  our  Rcinken  No. 

1  well.  Again,  tins  is  an  old  well,  com- 
pleted long  before  you  people  ever  came  into 
existence — In  September  1939.  Written  per- 
mission, of  course,  was  obtained  from  tne 
sovereitrn  State  cf  Louisiana.  Seventy  bul- 
lets did  tlie  job  cf  perforating  In  the  4.195- 
foot  le\el.  it  haci  been  plugged  back  from 
the  4,350-foot  sand.  But  m  tliC  operation,  I 
salvaged  the  2-inch  tubing  that  previously 
had  hung  from  4.195  fec>t  to  the  4.350-foot 
level.  The  steel  thus  salvaged  In  this  well 
weiehed  some  0  3642  ton.  Measuring  this 
over  a  third  of  a  ton  of  steel  saved  as  against 
the  handful  of  bullets  used  well,  what  is  this 
all  about? 

Gentlemen,  my  conijinny  is  a  small  com- 
pany. It  Is  an  independent  oil  company  that 
prtKiuces  natural  gas  and  some  1.200  to  1,500 
barrels  of  higli  octane  avisMon  gasoline  crude 
oil.  every  day  -all  of  which  is  used  exclusively 
In  the  war  ellort  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
War  Production  Bor.rd  that  states  that  activi- 
ties of  my  company  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  fcu:;d  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
public  interest  and  essential  to  the  war  effort. 
I  am  proud  of  this  effort  and  am  giving  all 
the  time  I  can  to  a  proper  operation  of  my 
buslnes.s.  I  do  not  desire  to  engage  In  petty 
Controversy  with  little  men  of  brief  authority 
In  officuildf  m  I  h  ive  touched  here  upon  only 
these  spec'fic  matters  under  formal  charge 
apalnst  us.  but  I  have  (milled  and  over- 
looked—<1eliberate!y  -a  number  of  other 
small,  petty,  obnoxious  things  yoti  have  done 
to  me  that,  were  we  to  i;o  into  them,  would 
make  triviality  the  f  .-der  of  the  day.  Strange 
q'lirk  of  destiny,  when  American  citizens, 
busy  n.=  we  are  busy,  must  be  haled  before 
grave  and  supp.)sca;y  serious-minded  men. 
sitting  h'5h  in  the  great  Interior  Department 
of  our  Government,  to  answer  charges  so 
petty,  so  trivial,  so  frivolous  as  should  and 
would  put  to  shame  a  more  worthy  ptirpose 
that  su.ely  must  occupy  the  minds  of  our 
Federal  officials  We  businessmen  of  America 
really  have  no  time  now,  for  such  foclisimess. 
The  "bullet  case  "  should  be  allowed  to  die  a 
natural  death.  Its  force  has  been  spent  and 
nothing   will   be  gained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  now,  in  clo-^inp,  I, 
as  Congrcs.sman.  have  one  sujrpestion  to 
makp  to  the  Interior  D;.'partment.  Let  us 
use  bullet.s  to  whip  our  enemies  and  to 
produce  oil  and  not  u.se  them  to  fight  our 
ov.-n  loyal  cirizfn.<;  who  are  doing  a 
magnificent  job  m  producing  that  oil. 


Letter  From  a  Constituent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GERLACH 

Of    PZNN'SYI  V.ANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tues.iai/,  September  21.  1943 

Mr.  GERLACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le.ive  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 

AU.FNTOWN,  P.^  .  September  16.  1943. 
Mr.  CuAS.  Gehl.^ch, 

Member  o;  Congress.  Ninth  Congressional 
District   of  Pennsylvania. 
T>ZAR  Sir  :  I  dare  you  to  read  this  on  the  floor 
cf  the  House, 
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I  get  a  pood  laugh,  and  get  mad  almost 
every  time  I  hear  a  Congressman  or  Senator 
on  the  air.  All  you  fellows  know  is  talk  about 
Government  bungling  and  bureaucrat  govern- 
ment, what  in  h— -  do  we  want  with  a  Con- 
gress anj-way.  what  have  you  done  in  all  this 
mess.  You  are  all  afraid  of  organized  crowds, 
labor,  the  farmer,  and  who  not,  so  you  just  do 
nothing  leaving  everything  up  to  some 
bureau,  and  then  holler  about  it. 

If  I  had  the  power  I  would  vote  every 
mother's  son  cut  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  put  in  a  crowd  of  small  businessmen. 
I  bet  you  they  would  handle  this  mess. 

If  Congress  would  at  any  time  have  had  any 
puts  they  W(^uld  have  oone  what  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  done  in  January  1942. 
stopped  all  price  rises  Including  labor,  there 
ore  no  $132  per  hour  munition  Jobs  in 
Canada. 

Telling  one  man  to  make  shells  at  $100 
per  month  for  hlr  brother  to  shoot  at  $50 
is  no  more  regimentation  than  army  drafting, 
only  the  factory  worker  votes.  Many  men  in 
the  war  factories  are  only  putting  In  time  at 
10  percent  above  wages. 

Even  the  soldiers  helping  to  can  tomatoes 
at  Campbells  have  to  pay  union  dues,  why  not 
let  Mr   Lewis  inside. 

Wake   up   Congress   or    are    you    afraid   of 
making  mistakes. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  W.  CROirrHAMEt,. 


Jim  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1943 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Nevada  State  Journal  of  Septcmbt.- 
5,  1943: 

V\alues  in  the   RorcH 
(By   Brewster   Adamt) 

JIM   FARLEY 

One  of  the  pleasant  and  profitable  gains 
of  the  summer  are  the  acquaintances  you 
rnal:e. 

Folks  are  friendly  in  the  mountains  and 
after  wintering  with  the  Rotarians  it  is 
refreshing  to  meet  with  those  who  don't  try 
to  .'^ing. 

Even  the  Democrats  are  democratic  and 
some  of  the  scattered  Republicans  come  cut 
of  the  woods  to  greet  ycu.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  few  other  nuts  left  which  the  squir- 
rels haven't  got,  but  all-in-all  there  are 
good  people  In  the  hills. 

Appearances  fool  you.  A  fellow  comes 
along  with  pants  as  bacgy  as  the  editor's, 
and  to  yi  ur  surprise  he  really  Is  somebody. 
You  realize  that  even  these  dudes  may  be 
human  at  home,  although  with  a  blotch  of 
cream  on  their  notes  they  do  remind  you  of 
the  old  clown  in  the  circus. 

Often  the  loudest  are  the  least  and  the 
homeliest  are  the  highest.  Nature  calls  for 
naturalness  and  the  most  Important  are 
usually  the  least  imposing. 

That  was  my  opinion  in  meeting  Jim  Far- 
ley. Always  I  have  had  a  reluctant  admira- 
tion for  his  kind.  One  who  docs  the  work 
and  shares  few  honors  when  the  Job  is  done. 
A  plugscr,  he.  and  a  plodder  and  a  patient 
perfoimer.     We    Republicans   haven't   much 
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left  which  we  can  admire,  but  I 
great  admiration  for  Jim  Farley. 

He  is  one  of  those  who  carries  the  load  and 
brings  his  party  into  pleasant  places  and  then 
usually  Is  turned  out  to  make  his  own.  When 
the  sugar  is  passed  around  he  gets  a  kick  and 
not  a  pat.  Faithful  is  his  name  and  loyal 
is  his  nature. 

It  was  typical  and  pretty  to  see  the  friends 
that  Jim  Farley  drew.  Perhaps  that  is  his 
great  gift.  The  children  clamored  for  him 
and  climbed  all  over  him  while  the  men 
showed  him  much  respect. 

They  say  he  never  forgets  a  friend  but  also 
has  a  great,  if  dangerous,  memory  for  any  who 
may  Impose  upon  him.  There  was  a  sus- 
picion that  he  was  holding  a  stored  resent- 
ment for  one  party  whom  he  had  packed  Into 
camp  and  who  left  him  in  the  short  grass. 

Anyway,  I  would  rather  have  him  for  a 
friend,  rather  have  him  carrying  the  load  for 
me,  than  to  have  even  an  uncertainty  as  to 
his  good  Intentions. 

No  disrespect,  but  always  1  have  heard  that 
Jim  Parley  has  long  ears — that  nothing  went 
on  or  oflf  that  he  did  not  hear  and  store  In 
his  amazing  memory — so  sagacity  he  shows 
which  is  almost  more  than  human. 

So  It  is  my  pleasure  to  recall  and  to  relate 
some  of  my  impressions  in  meeting  with  this 
interesting  character — rightly  named,  I  doubt 
If  there  Is  any  better  pack  mule  following  the 
trails  through  the  high  Sierras. 

( Any  resemblance  or  correspondence  to  any 
living  character  Is  purely  Intentional  ) 


learned  a  I  piood  Control  in  the  Arkacsat  River  Basin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Participation  in  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEriTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1943 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  an  addi- 
tional word  as  to  the  high-lights  of  the 
debate  on  the  Fulbright  resolution. 

Thost  wholeheartedly  favoring  the 
resolution  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
tlieir  understanding  of  the  situation  and 
foi  the  clarity  and  sincerity  which  char- 
acterized their  remarks. 

These  who  in  their  hearts  opposed  the 
resolution,  and  with  fine  courage  said  so 
frankly,  are  likewise  to  be  congratulated. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  to  say 
to  that  lost  legion  who,  because  of  their 
deep-seated  partisan  rancor,  but  lacking 
the  courage  to  record  that  rancor 
frankly,  indulged  in  an  orgie  of  damning 
with  faint  praise  a  resolution  which  they 
wanted  to  oppose  but  dared  not. 

What  was  their  out?  Simple  indeed. 
They  asserted  that  the  resolution  was 
too  far  reaching  in  one  breath  and  ut- 
terly futile  and  meaningless  in  the  next, 
but  they  announced  that  they  would 
support  it.  Why?  Because  of  the  psy- 
chological effect  on  other  nations. 

These  gentlemen  are  first  and  foremost 
congenital  isolationists  who  have  not 
changed  their  views  but  have  changed 
their  tactics.  That  is  their  great  Ameri- 
can prerogative. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  since 
these  ere  their  sentiments,  they  desert 
their  great  American  prerogative  because 
of  a  lack  of  intestinal  fortitude. 


cm 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU^ES 

Tuesday.  Septcmbei  21,  1943 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  I  am  including  speeches 
delivered  by  Col.  A.  M.  Neilson,  of  the 
United  States  Engineer  OflBce,  Little 
Rock,  and  Col.  F.  J.  Wilson,  of  the  United 
States  Engineer  Office,  Tulsa,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Arkansas  Flood  Control  Com- 
mission, held  at  Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  on 
Seotember  2,  1S43. 

The  people  in  the  Arkansas  River  Val- 
ley are  indeed  grateful  for  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
the  great  flood  disaster  of  last  spring  and 
for  their  untiring  eflort  to  construct 
facilities  and  projects,  which  will  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  disasters. 

The  speeches  above  referred  to  supple- 
ment each  other.  The  address  of  Colonel 
Neilson  was  given  first  and  was  followed 
by  that  of  Colonel  Wilron.  and  are  as 
follows: 

Address  or  Col.  A.  M.  Neilson 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  State  Flood 
Control  Commission  of  Arkansas,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  during 
the  major  flood  which  occurred  on  the 
Ark-insas  River  in  May  and  June  ol  this  year. 
the  maximum  stage  of  record  for  floods  of 
recent  years  was  exceeded  at  Fort  Smith  by 
5.05  feet,  and  the  maximum  stage  of  the 
great  historical  flood  of  1833  was  exceeded  at 
Fort  Smith  by  3.75  feet.  As  a  result  of  this 
disastrous  flood,  1.450.000  acres  of  land  were 
overflowed  along  the  Arkansas  River  and  Its 
trioutaries  in  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas:  26  lives  were  lest;  and 
preliminary  e.<=tlmates  indicate  that  damages 
were  sustained  in  the  amount  of  »33.CO0.0OO. 

This  great  flood  on  the  Arkansas  River  re- 
sulted in  four  separate  and  dls'Jnct  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  Army:  The  flocd  ftght.  the 
rehabilitation  of  farms  and  county  reads  in 
the  inundated  area,  the  repair  of  damaged 
levies,  and  the  preparation  of  a  review  re- 
port which  is  now  under  way.  covering  all 
levees  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Arkansas 
River, 

THE  FLOOD  FIGHT 

High  water  predictions  were  received  by 
my  office  on  Monday  morning.  May  10.  1943. 
By  11:30  a.  m.  sandbags,  shovels,  portable 
lights,  and  other  miscellaneous  equipment 
were  en  route  to  the  threatened  areas  In  the 
vicinity  of  Van  Buren,  Dardanelle,  and  Mor- 
rllton.  Ark.  Supervisory  personnel  were 
moved  to  their  high-water  stations  during 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  by  3  p.  m.  all 
levee  district  officials  had  been  advised  of 
the  approaching  flood. 

Over  19.000  troops  from  Camp  Gruber, 
Camp  Chaffee.  Camp  Robinson,  Camp  Clai- 
borne, Camp  Polk,  and  other  stations  were 
used  for  sandbagging  existing  levees,  con- 
struction of  new  levees  at  locations  threat- 
ened by  caving  banks,  patrolling  and  guard- 
ing flood-control  structures,  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  residents  In  threatened  areas. 

Rescue  activities  were  performed  by  units 
of  the  Eighty-eighth  Division  from  Camp 
Gruber.  Okla.,  under  the  command  of  Maj. 
Gen.  J.  E.  Sloan,  and  the  Fourteenth  Armored 
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Divlaion  from  Camp  CbaiTee,  Ark.,  under  tb« 
conmuind  of  MaJ.  Oen.  V.  E.  Prlchard.  Ap- 
proximately 6.500  officers  and  men  of  these 
two  dlTtsions  were  on  continuous  duty  on 
work  of  thla  nature  and  other  activities  con- 
nected with  the  flood.  These  troops  were 
dispatched  at  once  with  power  boats,  am- 
phibious peepe,  and  ponton  boats  to  comb 
the  lowlands  day  and  night  from  Fort  Gibson, 
OUa..  to  Pans,  Ark  A  total  of  2.700  persons, 
who  were  stranded  and  In  danger  of  being 
drowned,  were  rescued  and  delivered  to  safety. 
These  errands  of  mercy  were  made  during 
darknees  in  unknown  and  dangerous  waters, 
and  thla  'escue  work  was  continued  until  all 
residents  of  the  lowlands  were  evacuated.  Six 
soldiers  lost  their  lives  near  Salllsaw.  Okla., 
while  on  this  rescue  mission  The  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-fifth  Engineers,  of  the 
Fourteenth  Armored  Dlvl.slon.  assisted  by  280 
officers  and  men  of  the  Pifty-third  Engineers 
and  Plfty-slith  Engineers  of  the  Eighth  and 
Eleventh  Armored  Divisions,  respectively, 
Irom  Camp  Polk.  La  .  also  placed  ponton 
equipment  in  the  swift  waters  to  carry  three 
temporary  8-lnch  water  lines,  which  pro- 
vided nearly  6.000  000  gallons  of  Water  per 
day  to  the  city  of  Fort  Smith  and  Camp 
Chaffee  and  replaced  the  permanent  27-lnch 
pipe  line  which  was  broken  by  the  flood. 

Approximately  4.000  officers  and  men  of  the 
Ninety-fifth.     Three     Hundred     and     Sixty- 
fourth.  Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-second, 
and  Three  Hundred  and  Ninety-third  EnRi- 
neer  regiments  from  Camp  Claiborne,  under 
the    conunand    of    Brl^.    Gcu.    John    W.    N. 
Schulz.  supplemented  by  about  7.000  officers 
and  men  of  the  Eleventh  and  Fifteenth  regi- 
ments of  the  Branch  Immaterial  Replacement 
Training  Center  from  Camp  Robinson,  under 
the  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Francis  B.  Mallon, 
wer«  used  along  the  sections  of  the  river  lying 
downstream  from  Conway.  Ark.    lii  addition, 
the      Seventy-flfth.      Five      Hundred      and 
Eleventh,  and  Five  Hundred  and  Twenty-sev- 
enth  Light    Ponton   companies   from   Camp 
Beauregard.  La..  Camp  Swift,  Tex.,  and  Camp 
Bowie,  Tex.,  were  also  engaged  on  this  work. 
Th«  commanding  general  of  the  Eighth  Serv- 
ice Command,  MaJ    Gen.  Richard  Dunovan, 
furnished  about  850  officers  and  men  of  the 
Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty-sixth  Military  Po- 
lice BatUlion.  the  Five  Hundred  and  Nine- 
teenth   QuarteriiAster    Regiment,    and    the 
Four  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Ambulance 
Motor  Battalion  from  Camp  Robinson;  about 
876  officers  and  men  of  the  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Service  Unit  from 
Camp  Chaffee;  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  a 
large  amount  of  military  equipment  in  con« 
nection  with  this  work. 
—   During  the  period  of  the  flood.  Col.  Edgar 
R.  Todd,  commanding  officer.  Stuttgart  Air 
Tield.  under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  W.  W. 
Welsh,  the  commanding  general  of  the  South- 
east Army  Air  Forces  Training  Center,  pro- 
Tided  planes  for  reconnolterlng  the  flooded 
areas  for  the  purpose  of  locating  persons  who 
had  been  stranded  by  the  rising  waters.    This 
Information  was  furnished  to  my  office  and 
promptly  relayed  to  the  Red  Cross  In  order 
that  marooned  persons  could  be  rescued.    In 
addition.  Colonel  Todd  provided  planes  upon 
reqiicst    to    transport    personnel    on    special 
flood  missions,  which  would  have  been  im- 
possible of  fulfillment  by  automobile  or  train 
in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  highways,  railn^ads. 
and  bridges  were  inundated  by  the  flood. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  details  rela- 
tive to  the  unsuccessful  fight  which  we  made 
to  save  the  Fouiche  Place- Woodson  levees. 
Three  companies  of  troops  had  been  assigned 
to  this  area  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  flist 
crtst.  When  I  arrived  to  inspect  the  disposi- 
tion of  troop*.  I  was  immediately  confronttd 
with  the  fact  that  the  levees  were  about  to 
fall  In  two  locations.  During  that  night.  3.400 
troope  were  moved  in  from  Camp  Robinson 
and  assigned  to  various  threatened  sections 
of  the  l«vees.    Needless  to  say,  this  was  a  dif - 


flcult  task  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  officers 
and  men  were  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the 
approach  roads  and  the  location  of  the  levees 
which  exteaded  over  a  15-mile  front. 
j  A  total  of  4,000  oflVcers  and  men  fought  the 
I  rising  river  all  that  night  and  the  follov^ing 
day.  Dxiring  this  long  period  of  time,  we 
I  were  constantly  laced  with  threatened  levee 
;  failures  or  overtopping  at  various  locations. 
1  Finally,  the  levees  broke  simultaneously  at 
I  two  places  and  a  most  difficult  problem  of 
!  evacuation  of  troops  and  equipment  had  to 
j  be  immediately  solved.  1  give  great  credit  to 
!  those  comparatively  inexperienced  company 
officers  for  effectively  carrying  out  the  crders 
for  withdrawal  without  the  Iop.s  of  a  single 
soldier  or  item  of  major  equipmmt.  I  wish 
that  you  could  have  seen  those  hundrtds  of 
trucks  moving  out  the  thousands  oi  soldiers 
al)ead  of  the  onrushing  water.  Ail  offictrs 
and  men  cooperated  in  an  outstanding  man- 
ner during  the  fight  to  protect  the  levees 
from  the  great  flcod  en  the  Arkansas  River. 
They  behaved  like  veterans,  some  of  them 
working  28  hours  without  rest  under  ex- 
tremely trying  conditions,  and  showed  a  de- 
termination and  will  to  win  which  should 
carry  them  far  in  the  strenuous  days  to  come. 

THE    RE^.^BIL^rATION    PHOCRAM 

After  the  recession  of  the  floodwaters.  it 
was  discovered  that  11  counties  lying  within 
tiie  boundaries  of  the  Little  Rock  district 
had  suffered  extensive  damage  to  their  roads. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  darnaE;e  varied  con- 
siderably due  to  local  coi.d.n.jr.s  affecting 
the  movement  of  the  floodwaters.  At  some 
locations,  entire  sections  of  the  roadway  were 
cijmpletcly  washed  auay  leaving  holes  20  to 
23  feet  deep.  At  i  'u..<=.  heavy  deposits  of 
sand  Hnd  silt  were  found  on  the  roadway. 
It  w,as  necessary  to  completely  relocate  some 
sections  of  the  roads  m  order  to  provide 
ri.jhts-of-way  for  levee  setbacks.  Numerous 
small  drainage  structures  were  washed  out 
and  several  timber  bridges  were  so  badly  dam- 
aged thar  they  had  to  be  replaced.  Large 
areas  of  surfacing  of  the  roadways  were  so 
eroded  that  the  gravel  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. Surveys  indicated  that  very  few  sec- 
tions of  ilie  roads  lying  in  the  inundated 
area  escaped  without  some  damaee. 

Under  peacetime  conditions,  the  use  of 
tr(K)ps  and  the  Issue  of  Government  supplies 
are  authorized  only  during  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  a  flood  emergency,  and  assurance  is 
not  rendered  during  the  period  of  rehabilita- 
tion which  necessarily  follows  such  a  catas- 
trophe. Troops  are  normally  withdrawn  and 
the  issue  of  supplies  Is  stopped  at  the  earliest 
practical  moment.  In  view  of  the  extreme 
shortage  of  manpower  and  construction 
equipment  as  a  result  of  the  war  eCTort.  au- 
thority was  obtained  by  Governor  Adkins  and 
the  Arkansas  Congressional  Delegation  to 
rehabilitate  the  county  roads  in  the  Inun- 
dated area  by  the  use  of  troop  labor.  Con- 
ferences wore  held  between  representatives 
of  the  Government  and  State  and  county 
officials  with  the  result  that  a  plan  wis 
adopted  whereby  county  judges  provided  the 
necessary  materials  and  the  Little  Reck  d.s- 
trict  made  available  most  of  the  essential 
heavy  construction  equipment.  Gasoline. 
fuel  oil.  and  lubricants  required  for  the  trucks 
and  heavy  construction  equipment  were  fur- 
i    nlshed  by  the  Army. 

Over  2.400  officers  and  men  cf  the  372d  and 
393d  Engineer  Regimei  ts.  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brig.  Gen.  Joha  W.  N.  Schulz.  v.ere 
promptly  moved  from  Camp  C.aiborne  into 
the  devastated  area.  Work  was  initiaud  be- 
tween Fort  Smith  and  Pine  Bluff  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  and  civilian 
employees  of  the  Little  Reck  district  were 
assigned  to  each  ccmpany  commander  to  act 
as  consultants  dvu-ing  the  performance  of  the 
work.  Pour  power  shovels.  7  dreglines,  15 
carry-all  scrapers,  34  tractors  of  which  15 
units  were  equipped  with  buldozer  atiac.i- 
ments.  13  motor  grader:..  6  ptill  graders,  181 


dump  trucks,  50  miscellaneous  trucks  and 
automobiles,  I  piledriver,  25  portable  elecuic 
light  plants,  4  power  pumps,  and  other  items 
of  equipment  were  provided  by  the  Little 
Rock  district. 

Tl^e  work  accomplished  by  these  engineer 
troops  in  a  period  of  about  1  month  con- 
sisted of  repairs  to  13  large  box  culverts,  re- 
pairs to  or  reconstruction  of  31  bridges,  345,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  grading,  and  82,000  cubic 
yards  of  gravel  surfacing.  In  addition,  over 
4,700  linear  feet  of  pipe  culverts,  ranging 
from  12  inches  to  48  inches  in  diameter,  were 
rtlaid,  which  required  2.500  cubic  yards  of 
hand  excavation.  Approximately  200  miles 
of  road  were  restored  to  use  in  the  inundated 
area,  thus  niaklMR  it  possible  for  the  farmers 
to  get  back  on  their  land  and  replant  their 
crops. 

In  addition  to  the  countiT-rcad  rehabili- 
tation program,  a  6-polnt  program  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  farm  land.s  and  Improve- 
ments was  undertaken  by  the  Eighth  Service 
Command.  The  6-point  progiam  consisted 
of  the  following  items i 

1.  n?mo\aI   of   debris. 

2.  LcveliUR  of  drift  deposits  on  croplands. 

3.  Restoration  of  surface  drainage. 

4.  Temporary  repairs  to  f;-.rm  buildings. 

5.  Temporary  replacement  of  fencing. 

6.  Other  general  rehabilitation  work  neces- 
sary to  get  the  farmers  to  their  fields. 

This  i^rogram  was  accomplished  in  the  Little 
Ro  i:  and  Tulsa  di.^tricts  by  troops  which 
operated  under  the  direction  cf  district  ccm- 
maiiders  oi  the  Eighth  Service  Command. 
In  the  Lii*le  r?-ck  district,  21  companies, 
totaling  2850  officers  and  men  from  camps 
in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Missusippi.  and  Ark- 
ansas, were  employed  on  this  work  in  10 
ccuntles  and  assistance  was  rendered  on 
1.167  farms  comprising  53  640  acres.  In  the 
Tulsa  district.  19  companies,  totaling  2,460 
officers  and  men  from  camps  in  Texas  and 
LouL^iana.  were  employed  in  9  counties  and 
work  was  accomplished  on  873  farms  covering 
19,192  acres. 

THE  LEVZK  REPAIR  FKOGRAM 

Immediately  after  the  floodwaters  had  sub- 
sided sufficiently  surveys  were  undertaken  to 
determine  the  condition  of  the  levee  systems. 
The  most  severe  damage  was  suffered  by  levee 

districts  along  the  mam  stem  of  the  Arkansas 
River  between  Fine  Bluff  and  Fi  rt  Smith  and 
on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Grand  and  Verdi- 
gris Rivers. 

Responsibility  was  placed  en  the  War  De- 
partment fcr  the  accomplishn>;ii;s  of  levee  re- 
pairs on  tributaries  cf  the  M.ssissippi  River 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  May  15,  1928, 
which  authorized  the  sum  of  $5,000  OCO  for 
Euch  work.  Further  authorization  of  $15,000.- 
000  wa.s  inrluded  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  cf 
June  15,  1936.  and  an  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  $1  000  000  for  any  one 
fiscal  year  was  provided  in  the  act  of  August 
18.  1911.  Funds  remaining  in  these  appro- 
pi  lalnns  were  not  sulficient  to  cover  the  cost 
cf  repairs  required  as  a  result  of  the  lf!43 
floods  which  occurred  in  many  sections  of  the 
ccmtry  and  an  additional  amount  of  $10,000.- 
000  was,  therefore,  authorized  by  the  act  of 
July  12.  1943  Operating  under  this  author- 
ity, the  War  D^p:  -'mcnt  is  new  in  the  process 
of  restcrinfi;  all  of  the  damaged  levees  to  their 
picflood  effectiveness. 

In  the  area  affected  by  the  May-June  flcod 
and  upstream  from  Pme  Bluff  there  are  69 
individual  levee  distnc:s  and  private  levees  on 
the  Arkansas  R.ver  and  tiibut.ries.  These 
lev.'cs  have  an  aegre  ate  length  of  approxi- 
ma  ely  ?.-,H  nvi.:s  and  prov  de  protectlca  for 
about  460,000  acres  of  lend.  Dtiring  the  re- 
cent flood  auprox  matelv  278  miles  cf  these 
levees  in  63  of  the  districts  were  rendered 
uu ilcctive,  causing  o\enlow  of  about  140.000 
acres. 

Tiie  question  may  arise  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  failure  of  so  many  cf  these  levees.  Re- 
viewing the  history  of  their  origin,  we  find 
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that  practically  all  levees  on  the  Arkansas 
River   and   tributaries   were   originally   con- 
structed by  local  interests.    Most  of  the  struc- 
tures were  designed  to  protect  against  mod- 
erate   floods    only,    and    a    record    of    their 
performance   in   the   past   shows   that   they 
have  failed  on  every  occasion  when  the  river 
has  exceeded  what  might  be  termed  an  ordi- 
nary flood  stage.    The  successful  maintenance 
of  80  miles  of  levee  In  6  districts  which  pro- 
tected 320,000  acres  during  the  recent  flood 
was,  with  one  exception,  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  the  protective  works  in  those  areas 
had  been  reconstructed  or  enlarged  ty  the 
Government  as  projects  authorized  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.    The  one  exception 
was  the  Fourche  Island  levee  on  the  Arkansas 
River  downsteam  from  Little  Rock  which  was 
maintained  against  a  stage  approximately  2 
feet  higher  than  the  maximum  stage  which 
heretofore   had   been   successfully   withheld. 
This  levee  was  saved  only  by  the  use  of  great 
quantities  of  sandbags  and  materials  and  by 
the  determined  efforts  of  about  1,200  troops. 
The  levee  repair  program  now  under  way 
along  the  Arkansas  River  and  tributaries  is 
quite  extensive.    Even  before  the  floodwaters 
had  receded,  applications  for  repairs  to  levees 
were  received  and  plans  were  being  formu- 
lated for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work. 
The  Initiation  of  these  emergency  repair  proj- 
ects is  in  itself  quite  a  task.    The  full  co- 
operation of  all  levee  boards  and  affected  in- 
dividuals   Is    essential.     Detailed    field    sur- 
veys of  each  damaged  levee  were  undertaken 
as   soon   as   entry   could   be   made   into   the 
flooded  areas.    Plans  and  specifications  were 
then  prepared  for  each  project.     Under  the 
present  established  policy  for  the  work.  It  is 
Incumbent  upon  the  local  levee  boards,  at  the 
time  of  submission  of  the  applicaUon  for  re- 
pahs  to  assure  the  War  Department  that  the 
levee' dlsUlct  will  furnish  rights-of-way  with- 
out cost  to  the  Government  and  wUl  assume 
all  liability  for  damage  to  crops  or  any  other 
damage  incident  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
work.    While  the  fulfillment  of  these  require- 
ments may  appear  to  be  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment, such  Is  not  always  the  case.    With  few 
exceptions,  the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way 
presents  a  serious  financial  problem,  and  In 
many  cases  serves  to  delay  the  initiation  cf 

the  work. 

The  present  levee  repair  program  far  ex- 
ceeds any  previous  program  which  has  been 
undertaken  on  the  Arkansas  River  and  tribu- 
taries since  the  War  Department  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  making  such  re- 
pairs The  work  will  Involve  the  placement 
of  approximately  2.700.000  cubic  yards  of  em- 
bankment and  the  construction  of  numerous 
floodgates  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
fl,325.000. 

THE  REVIEW  REPORT 

I  <!hall  not  discuss  the  status  of  authorized 
and    approved    reservoirs    In    the    Arkansas 
River  BaslB  as  that  subject  will  be  covered 
later  by  Col.  P    J.  Wilson,  district  engineer 
of  the  Tulsa  district.     The  first  act  which 
authorized    the    construction    of    extensive 
flood-control   works   In    the   Arkansas   River 
Basin  was  approved  on  June  22,  1936.     This 
act  authorized  33  levee  projects  on  the  Ar- 
kansas  River   and    Its   tributaries.     Ten    of 
these   authorized   levee  projects  are  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  the 
estimated    Federal    cost    of    these    improve- 
ments is  $8,000,000.    Only  3  of  these  10  au- 
thori'^ed     projects     have     been     completed: 
namely.     North     Little     Rock,     Ark.;     from 
North    Little    Rock    to    GlUett,    Ark.;     and 
Faulkner  County  levee  district  No.  1.      Not 
one  of  these  levees  was  seriously  threatened 
by  the  recent  major  flood  on  the  Arkansas 
River     The  construction  of  the  other  7  proj- 
ects on  the  main  stem  has  not  been  under- 
taken because  of  the  failure  of  the  local  in- 
terests to  meet  the  requirements  of  local  co- 
operation. 


The  flood -control  act  approved  on  August 
18.  1941.  authorized  4  additional  levee  proj- 
ects on  the  Arkansas  River  and  Its  tributaries 
of  which  3  of  them  are  on  the  main  stem; 
namely.  Tulsa  and  West  Tulsa.  Okla.; 
Crawford  County  levee  district,  Arkansas; 
and  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River  from 
Little  Rock  to  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Tulsa  and  West  Tulsa 
levees,  these  projects  have  not  been  under- 
taken because  appropriations  have  not  yet 
been  made  available  for  their  construction. 

In   recent   years,   numerous   reports   have 
been    submitted    in    connection    with    local 
flood   protection   at    various   localities   along 
the  Arkansas  River.     Some  of  these  reports 
were  ui^avorable  because  the  local  interests, 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  requirements  of 
local  cooperation  would  not  be  met.     These 
requirements    of    local   cooperation,     which 
have   been   established   by   Congress,   are   as 
follows:    (a)    provide   without   cost   to    the 
United    States    all    lands,     easements,     and 
r'Khts-of-wav  necessary  for  the  construction 
of'^the  project;  (b)  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damages  due  to  the  con- 
struction works;  and  (c)  maintain  and  oper- 
ate  all   the  works   after   completion   in   ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary   of   War.     Because   of   this   estab- 
lished policv.  a  project  for  local  protection 
cannot   be    favorably   recommended    to    the 
Congress  unless  there  Is  a  definite  Indica- 
tion that  these  requirements  will  be  met,  even 
though  the  project  may  appear  to  be  eco- 
nomically Justified. 

Because   of   the   exceptional   damage  suf- 
fered  from   the   flood   of  May   and   June  of 
this  year,  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  res- 
olution on  July  2,  1943,  requesting  that  pre- 
vious reports  on  the  Arkansas  River  be  re- 
viewed with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
any  modiflcatlon  should  be  made  therein  at 
this  time  with  respect  to  local  flood  protec- 
tion along  the  main  stem  of  the  Arkansas 
River.     This    resolution    makes    It    possible 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  levee  report  cov- 
ering the  main  stem  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
Because  of  the  experience  obtained  from  the 
recent  major  flood,  higher  levee  grades  will 
be  considered  In  this  report  than  were  pre- 
viously contemplated.    It  Is  deemed  to  be  of 
the  utmost  Importance  that  this  report  be 
submitted  to  Congress  at  an  early  date  in 
order  that  any  Justlflable  projects  contained 
therein  mav  be  placed  In  line  for  authori- 
zation In  the  event  that  the  Congress  should 
consider  flood-control  legislation  during  the 
coming    session.      Based    upon    the    rapid 
progress   which   has   been    accomplished   to 
date  by  the  combined  engineering  forces  of 
the   Tulsa   and   Little   Rock   Districts.   It   Is 
expected  that  this  comprehensive  review  re- 
port will  be  submitted  by  my  office  not  later 
than  September  27,   1943.  and  will  be  for- 
warded by  the  division  engineer  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  by  October  4,   1943. 


CONCLUSION 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Little  Rock 
District   on   July    1,    1937.   extensive   studies 
have  been  made  of  projects  In  those  portions 
of    the    Arkansas    and    White    River    Basins 
which  He  within  the  boundaries  of  the  dis- 
trict.    We   have   completed   the  preliminary 
plans  for  all  of  the  authorized  and  approved 
projects    and    are   preparing    comprehensive 
reports    covering    navigation,    flood    control, 
hydroelectric    power.    Irrigation,    and    other 
beneficial   water   uses   in   the  Arkansas   and 
White  River  Basins.     Detailed  construction 
plans  and  specifications  are  now  being  de- 
veloped for  the  BiUl  Shoals,  Table  Rock,  and 
Water  VaUey  Dams  In  the  White  River  Basin. 
My  office  Is.  therefore,  thoroughly  famUlar 
with  the  potentialities  of  the  various  dam 
sites  and  all  of  the  problems  involved  in  con- 


necUon  with  the  development  of  the  water 
resotirces  of  these  basins. 

The  construction  of  the  NLmrod  Dam  on 
the  Fourche  La  Fave  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  has  been  completed  and 
this  dam  Is  now  in  operation.  The  Norfork 
Dam  en  the  North  Fork  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  White  River,  Is  weU  on  the  way  to 
completion.  The  construction  of  the  Clear- 
water Dam  en  the  Black  River,  a  Uibutary 
of  the  White  River,  and  the  Blue  Mountain 
Dam  on  the  Petit  Jean  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  was  suspended  last  year 
bv  order  of  the  War  Production  Board  so 
that  critical  materials  and  construction 
equipment  could  be  conserved  for  the  war 
effort.  The  Clearwater  project  Is  55  percent 
complete  and  the  Blue  Mountain  project  Is 
69  percent  complete.  Contracts  for  the  com- 
pletion of  these  two  projects  could  be  en- 
tered into  immediately  upon  receipt  of  an 
order  to  resume  construction. 

From  what  I  have  said.  It  is  evident  that 
the  stream  improvement  investigations  and 
projects   which   have   been   assigned   to   the 
Little    Rock   District   have   been   prosecuted 
concurrenUy  with  the  extensive  military  con- 
struction  program   which   has  been   accom- 
plished during  the  past  year  and  a  half.    We 
are    rapidly    completing    this    military    con- 
struction   program,    and,    therefore,    a   large 
group  of  engineers  who  have  been  connected 
with  this  work  are  now  available  to  supple- 
ment the  engineering  forces  which  have  been 
continuously  employed  on  civil  projects  for 
many   years.     With   this   nucleus  of   highly 
qualified  civil  works  personnel,  together  with 
selected  engineers  who  have  been  engaged 
on  military  projects,  and  with  our  knowledge 
obtained  from  past  Investigations  and  plan- 
ning m  this  area,  we  consider  that  we  are 
In  a  position  to  expeditiously  prosecute  a  pro- 
gram for  stream  Improvement  of  any  magni- 
tude that  Congress  may  approve. 


Addrxss  of  Col.  p.  j.  WitaoN 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  State  Flood 
Control  Commission  of  Arkansas,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  heard  Colonel  Nellson  describe  the  May 
1943  flood,  the  greatest  flood  of  record  on 
the  Arkansas  River  In  eastern  Oklahoma,  and 
western  Arkansas.  My  remarks  will  deal  with 
the  planned  flood-control  improvements  in 
the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  In  the  area  west 
of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  in  detaU  for  those  within 
the  limits  of  the  Tulsa  engineer  district,  and 
In  general  for  the  entire  basin. 

Before  considering  these  projects  in  de- 
tail, I  believe  that  a  brief  outline  of  the 
approach  to  the  comprehensive  plan  would 
be  of  value.  As  you  no  doubt  know,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  acting  under  congres- 
sional authorization,  has  studied  the  prob- 
lems of  flood  control,  and  the  other  allied 
beneficial  uses  of  water  within  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin.  These  other  uses  Include  hydro- 
electric power  generation,  abatement  of 
stream  pollution,  conservation  of  water  for 
municipal  supplies  and  for  recreation  pur- 
poses and  wildlife  refuges.  In  the  western 
areas  of  the  Tulsa  district,  the  ute  of  stream 
flow  for  Irrigation  of  agrlcultiu-al  areas  Is  of 
primary  Importance,  although  within  thU  Im- 
mediate area,  the  demand  for  such  use  U  not 
great. 

Any  study  of  the  possible  uses  of  water  and 
the  control  of  Its  flow  must  consider  the  path 
of  the  water  from  the  time  it  flwt  falls  on 
the  ground  In  the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  to  the 
time  when  It  finally  reaches  Its  temporary 
resting  place  In  the  ocean,  from  whence. 
through  evaporation,  the  cycle  is  repeated. 
Terraces,  contour  farming,  reforestation,  and 
other  controlled  cropping  practices  are  of 
value  In  obtaining  the  greatest  use  of  the 
rainfall  for  agrlculttiral  purposes  and  for  the 
retention  of  the  largest  possible  portion  ol 
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the  water,  near  the  piace  where  U  first  falls, 
lutlmately  related  with  this  method  of  con- 
trol which  h&6  been  called  the  little 
water*  Is  the  reduction  cf  sell  erosion  by  the 
uae  of  these  practices.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  devastating  effects  cf  gullying  and 
sheet  erosion,  wherever  such  destruction  has 
taken  place.  In  this  connection.  It  may  be 
Interesiing  t<>  note  that  In  an  average  year 
the  amouu.  of  silt  and  sand  that  passes  Fcrt 
Smith  on  Its  way  to  the  ocean  Is  about  100- 
000  acre-feet,  or  approximately  120  000.000 
cubic  yards.  The  topsoU  of  our  agricultural 
areas  is  a  national  resource  which  should,  by 
all  means,  be  conserved,  for  the  utilization  of 
not  only  this,  but  for  future  generations.  In 
addition,  the  silt,  eroded  and  transported 
fron^  Its  former  resting  place  on  th(  uplands 
presents  a  problem  which  must  be  given 
careful  conjildcration  in  the  design  of 
pro'ects  for  flcxxl-control  and  other  beneficial 
uses. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  that  i.ny  de- 
crease in  the  rate  of  erosion  is  a  benefit .  but 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
erosion  Is  a  geological  process  which  has  been 
active  throughout  the  ages.  For  example,  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Range  has  been 
leveled  off  to  a  plain  at  least  twice  in  pnst 
•ges.  in  alternate  cycles  of  elevation  and  de- 
pression. At  the  present  time,  the  flood 
plain  and  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  an  lUun- 
tratlon  of  the  eroding  anu  transporting  power 
of  water,  as  Is  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colonido. 

While  th<?  practice  of  head-water  conser- 
ratlon  will  assist  in  the  control  of  destruc- 
tive flood  waters,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
obtain  total  control  by  such  means.  The 
study  of  m  .jor  floods  on  the  larger  water- 
ihedfl  shows  that  such  floods  result  from  con- 
tinued rainfall  occurring  after  the  soil  is  sat- 
urated when  the  highest  rim-off  is  produced, 
»o  that  the  effect  of  terracing,  contour  farm- 
ing, and  other  controlled  cropping  practices 
la  largely  lost  during  major  storms.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  direct  our  stud:ps  und 
Investigations  to  the  problem  of  controlling 
this  run-off,  so  that  it  dL?s  not  devastate 
the  flood  plain  areas  along  the  streams. 

The  problem  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  Interrelated  problems  of  the  en- 
tire basin.  It  cannot  he  solved  in  a  piece- 
meal manner.  Reservoirs  for  the  detention 
of  flood  water  must  be  strategically  placed, 
particularly  since  the  highest  economic  Jus- 
tification Is  obtained  for  the  projects  consid- 
ered as  a  group,  and  their  effects  upon  each 
otlier  and  on  the  basin  as  a  whole  considered 
In  addition,  the  urban  ;  .-eas  in  the  flood 
plains  of  the  streams  may  require  protection 
by  means  of  levees  and  flordways.  and  simi- 
lar protective  meastires  may  be  needed  in  the 
more  favorably  located  agricultural  areas 

As  previously  stated,  tlie  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  studied  flood  control  and  the  re- 
l*t«d  problems  of  water  use  In  this  area,  and 
from  its  studies  and  Investigations  has 
evolved  comprehensive  plan  for  the  solution 
of  these  problems.  This  plan,  as  e  now  see 
It.  will  consider  the  use  of  reservoirs  for  flood 
control  and  all  the  other  benefits.  Including 
hjrdroelectrlc  power  development  where  It  Is 
justified.  It  will  also  Include  protection  of 
areas  subject  to  flooding,  by  means  of  levees, 
floodways.  and  other  such  purely  local  pro- 
tection works,  wherever  concentrated  Indus- 
trial areas  and  fertile  farming  communities 
are  found  by  careful  study  and  Investiga- 
tion to  warrant  such  protection. 

With  reference  to  the  projects  proposed  In 
the  Tulsa  district,  there  are  at  present  au- 
thculaed  for  construction  by  the  103S.  1B38. 
and  IMl  Flood  Control  Acts  14  reservoirs. 
In  addition  to  2  which  are  essentially  com- 
plete. In  addition  to  the  projects  In  the 
Tulsa  district,  a  projccu  have  been  author- 
ized in  the  Little  Rock  district  in  Arkansas, 
Blue  M..unt-1n  on  the  Petit  Jean  River,  and 
Nlmrod  on  the  Fourche  La  Fave.    Also,  Con- 


chas, on  the  South  Can<»dlan  In  New  Mexico, 
and  John  Martin  on  the  Arkansas  River,  in 
Colorado,  both  in  the  Albuquerque  engineer 
dir.trlct  have  been  authorized.  All  of  these 
except  Blue  Mcunfiin  are  now  in  operation. 
Thc?se  projects  were  iiuthorlzed  aftfr  the 
Ccrps  of  Engineers  had  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress its  recommendations  for  such  p-^  'ects 
based  upon  the  result.-,  of  carelul,  compre- 
hensive studies  cf  the  ]^eei\'^  of  the  Ark  .u<:as 
River  Bfisin,  and  of  the  desires  of  local  in- 
terests. There  are  also  authorized  local  flcod- 
protection  projects  at  various  localities  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  authorized  reservoir  projects  in  'he 
Tulsa  district  which  have  beer  completed 
or  are  under  way  a"c: 

Pensacoia,  on  the  Grand  (Neosho i  River. 
has  been  completed  by  the  G  R.  D.  A.,  nn 
Rgency  of  the  State  of  Oklahcmrt. 

Fort  Supply,  on  Wolf  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  North  Cancdian  River,  in  Oklahcma,  new 
essentially  complete  and   In  operaLKM-i. 

Great  Salt  Plains,  on  the  Salt  Fors  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  In  Oklahoma,  also  e.ssen- 
tially  complete  and  in  cprratiCn. 

Canton,  on  the  Nortli  Canadian  River  in 
Oklahoma  construction  of  which  had  been 
initiated  prior  to  the  war  and  whlcli  requires 
only  tho  spillway  structure  and  final  closure, 
the  embankment  havine;,  been  completed. 
This  project  has  been  placed  in  a  stand-by 
status  for  the  duratloi   of  the  war  emergency. 

The  authorized  reservoir  prrjects  on  whxh 
work  has  not  been  initiated  are: 

Optima,  on  the  North  Canadian  River  In 
Oklahoma,  or  a  substitute  therefor. 

Hulah.  on  the  Caney  River,  in  Oklahoma. 

Mannford.  on  the  Cimarron  River,  in  Ok- 
lahoma. 

Oologh.  on  the  Verdigris  River.  In  Okla- 
homa. 

Toronto  and  Neodesha.  on  the  Verdigris 
River,  in  Kansas. 

Fall  River,  on  the  Fall  River,  in  K.qnsns. 

Elk  City  (Table  Mound),  on  the  Elk  River, 
in  Kan?a.5. 

Markham  Ferry  and  Fort  Gibson,  on  the 
Grand   (Neosho)   River,  in  Oklahoma 

Tcnki'.ler  Ferry,  on  the  Illinois  River,  in 
Oklahcma. 

Wister.  on  tho  Pcteau  River,  in  Oklahoma. 

The  active  authorized  local  protection 
projects  are: 

Tulsa-West  Tulsa  levees,  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  at  Tulsa.  Oklahoma.  This  project  is 
very  desirable  due  to  the  protection  which  It 
affords  essential  Industries  and  will  be  p!ar-d 
under  construction  within  the  near  future, 
as  a  war  measure. 

Cherokee  floodway.  near  Cherokee,  Okla- 
homa, on  Cottonwood  Canyon,  a  tributary 
of  the  Salt  Pork  River. 

We  can.  therefore,  consider  that  the  com- 
prehensive plan  is  established,  in  Its  com- 
ponent parts.  Let  us  now  examine  these 
reservoirs  and  see  Just  how  flood  control  by 
reservoir  works. 

The  operation  of  a  flood-control  reservoir 
can  be  compared  to  fllllng  a  bathtub  with  the 
drain  left  open.  As  long  as  the  water  runs 
in  at  the  same  rate  that  It  runs  out  througii 
the  drain,  the  tub  remains  empty — when  the 
rate  of  Inflow  la  increased,  the  tub  starts  to 
fill. 

Similarly,  in  a  flood-control  reservoir,  the 
storage  space  reserved  for  flood  control  will 
remain  empty  when  the  rate  of  Inflow  equals 
the  rate  of  outflow.  Whenever  Inflow  exceeds 
outflow,  the  excess  water  Is  stored  In  the 
flood-control  pool.  For  the  safety  of  the 
valley  below  the  reservoir,  the  rate  of  outflow 
should  net  exceed  the  safe  channel  capacity 
of  the  stream.  Therefore,  the  basic  criterion 
for  the  allocation  of  storage  space  in  a  reser- 
voir Is  that  EUfflclent  storage  must  be  made 
evallable.  If  possible,  to  detain  excess  flood 
flows  until  the  reservoir  can  be  safely  emptied. 
In  addition  to  the  outstanding  benefits  mi- 


mediately  below  the  project,  the  detention  of 
flaodwai3:s  in  the  upstream  reservoirs  has  a 
decided  effect  on  flood  Hows  into  downstream 
reservoiis.  Sometimes  the  physical  limlta- 
tii.ns  of  reservoir  sites  require  that  the  engi- 
Ei  er  be  content  to  provide  control  for  all  bat 
the  greatest  ti'xxl  of  recoid  or  perhaps  the 
tv.o  or  three  ^reat-  st  floods  of  retord.  Such 
fl  jcds.  however,  can  always  be  reduced  lu 
severity. 

As  un  Insurance  for  the  safety  of  the  pre  J- 
ects  thpniselves,  emergency  spillvvays  are  pio- 
vlded  to  care  for  flo^d  flows  in  c.;cess  of  the 
capacity  of  the  reservoir.  The^e  spiliwtiys 
may  never  gu  Into  action  duniig  tho  life  of 
the  s'ruciure. 

Spec.ticu'.ly  the  ret.ervoirs  contained  in  the 
compi  hensive  pl:iii  will  pr(jvide  protect. on 
for  the  valleys  of  liie  sirtams  bolow  the  d  an 
Biies,  as  follows: 

First,  the  fort  supply  project  will  contrcl 
the  greatest  flood  ul  record  cu  Wolf  Creek. 
controlling  as  it  does  nearly  UQ  pcicont  of  tl:.? 
drainage  area  of  tliat  siuani  Its  benefits 
Will,  of  courye,  be  greatest  in  the  iiort  reach 
of  the  vallt  y  ul  Wolf  Creek  from  the  dam  to 
its  conflueucf  with  the  North  Canadian  near 
Woodward,  Okla.  However,  since  Wolf  Creek 
is  a  major  cuiiinbutor  to  floods  in  the  North 
Canadian  in  the  re.ich  from  Woodward  to 
Canton,  Okia.,  it  will  aI;:o  play  a  large  part 
in  the  control  of  floods  ai  that  area. 

Tiie  Canton  Reservoir  will  afToid  protec- 
tion from  a!i  but  the  greatest  fluod  cf  rec- 
ord, immediattly  dowiisLreaiu  from  the  proj- 
ec,  and.  in  conjunction  with  the  proprsed 
Oklalioma  Guy  floodway,  will  afTord  protec- 
tion to  Oklahoma  C.ty.  with  a  decreasing 
effect  farther  d()V,n  the  North  Canadian  River. 

The  Optima  Reservoir,  or  a  substitute, 
wouid  be  opt-ratvd  a.s  a  unit  of  the  three- 
reservoir  system  on  the  N(,rth  Canadian,  to 
cbtain  cuiitrol  cf  the  greatest  flood  of  rec- 
ord and  would  increa.se  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  Fort  fcuiiply  and  Canion  Dams. 

The  Great  Salt  Pli.ms  Dim  will  contrcl' 
the  greatest  fli.od  cf  ri  ord  cu  ll.c  Salt  Fork, 
from  the  dam  site,  near  Jet.  Ckla.,  to  its 
rcinfluence  with  the  Chikaskia  River,  near 
lor.kawa.  Olcl.i  ,  about  22  mJcs  above  the 
mouth  of  liie  Salt  F;;rk.  BelGW  this  print 
the  effect  of  the  dam  decrea&es  due  to  tnbu- 
tii'-y  inflow. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  maximum  benefit 
from  con.structlon  of  the  Hulah  Reservoir 
will  bf  ean:ed  from  protection  of  the  flood 
plain  immediately  beJow  the  dam  bi'e  to  a 
short  dist:u.ce  bei  )w  Bartlcsville,  Okla.  The 
four  projects  on  the  V.rdipiis  River  svstem, 
in  Kansas -Toronto,  Necdesha,  Fall  River, 
Elk  C.ty  (Table  Mnund)— would  fully  pro- 
tect against  the  repetition  of  all  except  the 
ma.Xiinum  flood  of  record  on  tiie  Verdigris 
R:v<.r  w;rh:n  that  State  and  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Oologah  Reservoir.  The  latter 
reservoir  will  efiectnely  control  flooding  from 
the  dam  sue  to  the  niuuth  of  the  Verdigrla 
River  with  incidental  benefits  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River  below  its  mouth. 

The  W;.~ter  R.^servoir  in  southeastern  Okla- 
homa will  control  the  greatest  food  of  record 
on  the  Potcau  River  to  the  mouth  cf  the 
James  Fork,  where  backwater  from  the  Ar- 
kansas River  IS  noticeable  during  high  flocd 
stagt^s  in  the  latter  stream.  Incidentally,  the 
Wister  Reservoir  wiil  protect  an  extensive 
coal -producing  area  located  wahin  the  flo  .d 
plain  cf  the  Potcau  River  and  its  tributaries 
below  tiie  town  of  Wister,  Oiila. 

Of  the  remaining  authorised  flcod-contrcl 
projects,  M.tnnford  v  ill  prov. dc  a  Une  meas- 
ure cf  contrcl  for  tho  Cimrirron  River  to  its 
m.outh  and  will  be  effective  en  the  Arkansas 
River  from  the  mouth  cf  the  Cimarron  to  well 
beicw  Tulsa.  The  Markham  terry  and  Fcrt 
Gibson  Reservoirs,  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  lloc:d-co!itrol  storage  proposed 
to  be  contained  in  tl^e  Pensacoia  Reservcir. 
will  contrc!  nio.st  of  the  flooding  originating 
in  the  Grand  (Neosho)  River  and  will  mate- 
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rlally.  reduce  stages  In  the  Arkansas  River 
from  even  the  greatest  floods.  For  Instance, 
had  this  complete  system  Ijeen  in  operation 
this  year  in  May.  the  stage  at  Muskogee 
would  have  been  reduced  9.6  feet  and  would 
have  eliminated  damage  from  lesser  floods. 
Tliese  reservoirs  from  a  flocxl-control  stand- 
point are  the  most  important  to  the  Arkansas 
River  plan.  The  Tenkiller  Ferry  Reservoir 
on  the  Illinois  River,  located  as  it  is  near  the 
mouth  of  the  stream.  wiU  effect  practically 
complete  control  of  floods  originating  in  the 
Illinois  River  basin. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  a  very  brief  outline 
of  the  types  of  structures  proposed  for  these 
projects  will  be  of  interest.  In  general,  the 
dams  will  consist  cf  rolled  earth-flU  embank- 
ments with  concrete  spillway  structures  in 
which  the  cutlet  works  will  also  be  located. 
The  two  exceptions  to  this  general  scheme  are 
the  Markham  Ferry  and  Fort  Gibson  projects. 
These  two  dams  will  be  of  mass  concrete  with 
gated  spillways  and  will  have  provisions  for 
hydroelectric  installations. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  materials 
required  for  flood-control  projects.  If  we  defer 
the  power  installations  during  the  war  emer- 
gency, do  not  include  items  "which  are  hard 
to  supply  or  which  detract  from  the  war  effort 
on  other  fronts.  Most  of  these  jobs  have 
earth  fills  which  are  made  from  local  mate- 
rial, and  mass  concrete,  the  aggregates  for 
which  are  procured  in  this  area  and  the  ce- 
ment for  the  projects  is  available  in  many 
mills  in  the  Southwest.  The  problem  of  man- 
power and  construction  equipment  must  be 
evaluated  en  each  project.  If  flood-control 
projects  hinder  the  war  effort,  they  should 
certainly  not  have  priority  over  jobs  that  are 
essential,  but  if.  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be 
determined  that  they  do  not  detract  from  the 
war  effort  and  do  a:d  In  the  building  up  of 
the  morale  cf  the  people  and  actually  facili- 
tate the  production  cf  food,  then  it  seems 
evident  that  everyone,  especially  the  people 
who  have  been  wet.  will  agree  that  such  proj- 
ects should  be  given  consideration  even  at 
this  time. 

As  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  proj- 
ect which  is  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
people  in  this  immediate  vicinity  and  in 
eastern  Oklahoma  in  general,  I  will  describe 
to  you.  briefly,  the  proposed  Fort  Gibson 
Dam.  As  I  stated  before,  the  Fort  Gibson 
project  is  Included  in  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1941.  An  appropriation  of  $3,425,000  was 
made  available  lor  its  construction  on  May 
8,  1942.  However,  due  to  the  war  effort  and 
the  shortage  of  critical  materials,  the  War 
Production  Beard  did  not  release  the  project 
for  construction  at  tliat  time  and  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $6  000  000  were  impounded  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Buflget  in  October  1942. 
The  Tulsa  district  office  has  at  this  time, 
funds  allotted  in  the  amount  of  $2,425,000. 
which  are  being  u"=ed  for  the  acquisition  of 
necessary  lands,  relocations,  reports,  studies, 
and  preparation  of  construction  drawings. 
Additional  fund;  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  project. 

The  revised  design  of  the  dam  for  con- 
struction for  fl-od  control  only  is  practically 
completed  ar.d  the  project  can  again  be  placed 
under  construction  very  quickly  if  it  should 
be  released  by  the  War  Production  Board, 
If  constructed  now.  the  project  will  be  mainly 
for  the  purpo.sc  of  flood  control,  with  inci- 
dental use  for  recreation  and  as  possible 
sotirce  ot  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Musko- 
gee. The  development  of  hydroelectric  power 
at  this  site  will  come  later,  after  the  end  of 
the  present  war  emergency,  when  and  if  a 
demand  for  power  exists.  As  a  flood-control 
project,  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pensacoia  and  the  Markham  Ferry  reservoirs, 
the  dam  will  control  flood  flows  from  ap- 
proximately 12.615  square  miles  of  drainage 
area,  which  is  over  99  percent  of  the  Grand 
(Neosho)   River  watershed. 


Tl\e  Fort  Gibson  Dam  will  be  a  concrete 
gravity-type  structure,  about  2.950  feet  In 
length,  with  a  maximum  height  of  about  110 
feet  above  the  existing  stream  bed  and  an 
average  height  of  85  feet  above  the  valley 
floor,  and  will  have  a  22-foot  roadway  across 
the  top  of  the  entire  structure.  Seven  dikes 
will  be  located  across  saddles  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  west  bank  of  the  reservoir  to  prevent 
the  flood-control  pool  from  overflowing  into 
the  adjacent  Verdigris  River  basin. 

The  spillway  will  be  located  across  the  ex- 
isting river  channel.  The  spillway  weir  will 
be  of  concrete  with  Its  crest  at  elevation  547, 
about  45  feet  above  the  stream  bed.  and  will 
ultimately  be  controlled  by  30  steel  radial- 
type  gates,  each  40  feet  long  and  ,35  feet 
high.  Due  to  the  present  emerge#:y  war, 
demands  for  steel,  the  gates  will  not  be  In- 
stalled at  this  time,  but  the  openings  will 
be  closed  with  temporary  nonmetallic  bulk- 
heads, so  designed  that  they  can  be  removed 
if  necessary.  In  addition,  10  sluices  for  low- 
water  control  will  be  provided  to  discharge 
about  18.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
combined  flow  of  the  crest  gates,  sluices, 
and  normal  power  releases  would  equal  the 
capacity  of  the  main  channel  which  is  100,- 
000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  spillway  for  this  project  will  have  a 
capacity  in  excess  of  that  reqtiired  for  any 
flcKJd  of  past  record  In  this  vicinity.  This 
excess  capacity  Ls  essential  to  Insure  the 
safety  of  the  structure.  The  peak  of  the 
design  storm  Is  about  three  times  greater 
than  the  May  1943  flood.  The  probability 
that  such  a  storm  would  ever  occur  Is  ex- 
ceedingly remote. 

The  p<:)werhouse  and  appurtenances,  when 
constructed,  will  be  located  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  existing  channel  and  will  consist  of 
intake  structure,  switchyard,  and  power- 
house, with  the  necessary  power-generating 
machinery  equipment,  and  so  forth.  For  the 
flood-ccntrol-only  project,  the  top  of  the 
flood-control  pool  will  be  at  elevation  582, 
about  100  feet  above  the  present  stream  bed, 
which  will  provide  about  1.187,000  acre-feet 
of  flood -control  storage.  In  addition,  a  con- 
servation pool  of  100.000  acre-feet  will  be 
provided,  with  Its  surface  at  elevation  533, 
about  50  feet  above  the  stream  bed. 

The  top  of  the  ultimate  flocxl-control  pool 
will  be  at  elevation  582.0.  as  in  the  flood-con- 
trol-only plan,  which  is  also  the  top  eleva- 
tion of  the  spillway  gates.  The  flood-control 
storage  capacity  will  be  about  922.000  acre- 
feet  with  a  depth  of  28  feet  above  the  top 
of  the  power  pool.  Inundating  about  31.900 
acres  of  land. 

In  the  ultimate  project,  the  top  of  the 
power  pool  will  be  at  elevation  554.0  about 
70  feet  above  the  stream  bed,  and  will  have 
a  storage  capacity  of  about  365,000  acre-feet. 
This  power  pool  will  permanently  Inundate 
approximately  19,100  acres  of  land.  The  four 
power  generator  unlt.s,  operating  with  an 
average  power  head  of  61  feet,  will  generate 
about  78.800,000  kilowatt-hotirs  prime  elec- 
tric energy  annually,  and  will  generate  on 
the  average  a  total  of  about  155,000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  energy  annually  Including  sec- 
ondary energy. 

The  reservoir,  with  the  water  surface  at 
the  top  of  the  flood-control  pool,  will  have 
a  capacity  of  1.287.000  acre-feet  and  at  that 
elevation  will  inuirdate  aproxlmately  51,000 
acres  of  land.  When  ftill  to  the  top  of  the 
flood-control  pool  the  lake  will  extend  39 
river  miles  above  the  dam  site  and  will  have 
a  maximum  width  of  about  3  miles  across 
the  main  river  valley. 

As  constructed,  the  Pensacoia  reservoir 
provided  only  245,000  acre-feet  of  flood-con" 
trol  storage,  or  about  715,000  acre-feet 
less  than  that  recommended  by  the  Ckjrpa 
of  Engineers.  Under  present  approved  plans, 
the  Government  through  ths  Federal  Works 


Agency  has  been  acquiring  the  necessary 
lands  to  make  available  additional  potential 
capacity  of  295.000  acre-feet  above  the  pres- 
ent top  of  flood-control  pool  at  elevation  750. 
W*lth  completion  of  that  program.  Pensacoia 
will  have  available,  if  so  used,  a  flood-control 
storage   capacity   of   540.000   acre-feet. 

Our  studies  have  indicated  that  the  de« 
ficlency  In  flood-control  storage  capacity  at 
Pensacoia  should  be  regained  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  need  for  a  total  storage  capacity 
of  about  922.000  acre-feet  for  flood  control  in 
tho  ultimate  Fort  Gibson  project. 

Had  the  Fort  Gibson  dam.  as  now  pro- 
posed, been  In  operation  during  the  May  1943 
flood,  the  discharge  from  the  dam  could 
have  been  held  to  about  160.000  cubic  feet 
per  seconO.  This  discharge  Is  directly  cxim- 
parable  to  the  actual  discharge  of  C45.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  past  the  Wagoner  gage 
during  the  same  flood.  This  amount  of  con- 
trol could  have  resulted  In  a  stage  i eduction 
of  about  6  0  feet  at  Muskogee. 

With  reference  to  the  status  of  the  projects 
which  I  have  de8crlt>ed  above,  and  on  which 
construction  has  not  been  started.  I  can  only 
say  that  on  most  of  these,  we  are  ready  and 
waiting. 

Contract  drawings  for  the  completion  of 
the  Canton  dam  and  for  the  reinitiation  of 
the  Fort  Gibson  project  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hulah  project  can  be  ready  for 
bids  within  a  very  short  time  after  the  re- 
lease of  the  projects  for  construction.  As 
more  of  the  personnel  In  the  Tulsa  district 
office  are  released  from  their  duties  on  the 
decreasing  military  construction  program, 
we  are  rapidly  completing  construction  plans 
for  such  projects  as  tho  Markham  ferry, 
Tenkiller  ferry,  and  Wister  dams.  Funds 
have  also  been  made  available  for  detailed 
engineering  studies  on  the  Elk  City  (Table 
Mound)  and  Neodesha  reservoirs  in  Kansas, 
and  for  the  Cherokee  floodway  In  Oklahoma. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  speclflc  projects, 
further  surveys  are  being  made  under  Con- 
gressional authorization  of  certain  streams 
and  localities  within  the  district.  These  sur- 
veys Include  at  the  present  time  certain 
reaches  of  the  Cimarron  River.  New  Mexico, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma:  the  Grand  (Neosho) 
River  In  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Arkaiisas;  the  Verdigris  River  in  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma;  and  Polecat  Creek,  Oklahoma. 
Also,  the  Tulsa  district  Is  cooperating  with 
the  Little  Rock  district,  of  which  Colonel 
Nellson  Is  district  engineer,  in  a  study  of 
the  recommended  plans  for  levees  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  Arkansas  River,  In  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas,  and  of  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  Arkansas  River  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  power.  These 
surveys  can  be  considered  as  supplementary 
to  the  existing  comprehensive  plan. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  this 
flood-control  program  which  I  described  to 
you  Is  the  fact  that  planning  for  these  proj- 
ects has  proceeded  In  an  orderly  fashion,  and 
the  most  urgent  projects  of  the  group  are  new 
In  a  position  where  the  plans  and  speciflca- 
tions  are  essentially  complete  and  work  cculd 
actually  start  within  a  very  short  time  after 
funds  are  appropriated.  Tou  should  also 
bear  In  mind  that  the  tremendous  construc- 
tion program  on  military  works  in  this  area 
Is  nearlng  an  end  and  that  trained  personnel 
who  through  their  adaptability  and  versatility 
have  been  able  to  go  from  civilian  projects  to 
military  projects  are  now  ready  to  go  back  to 
civilian  works  on  which  they  are  experts  by 
training  and  experience.  As  an  example  of 
this  condition  In  the  Tulsa  district,  I  may  cite 
that  the  Okmulgee  hospital  is  essentially 
complete;  the  whole  organization  now  en- 
gaged on  that  job  is  ready  to  be  transplanted 
to  the  Fort  Gibson  Dam  Just  as  soon  as  a 
release  from  W.  P.  B.  is  forthcoming.  The 
key  people  on  the  Okmulgee  hospital  Job  ha.e 
had  prevlotis  experience  in  dam  building  and 
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otber  Qood-control  worka.  so  you  can  see  tt  Is 
no  Idle  statement  when  I  say  that  the  Tulaa 
cUstrlct  is  ready  In  all  departmenu  to  InlUate 
and  prosecute  a  flood-control  program  with 
vigor  and  economy. 

I  shoxild  like  to  reiterate  and  have  you  carry 
•way  the  thought  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  made  careful  and  comprehensive  studies 
(or  controlling  floods  In  this  area.  We  are 
ready  to  proceed  with  the  actual  construction 
just  as  quickly  as  funds  are  available  and  we 
have  the  actual  plans  and  specifications  In 
such  shape  that  work  could  start  almost  at 
once. 


Jbi  Farley  Cones  to  Towb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

or   NKW   TOEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVE3 

TtLcsday,  September  21,  1943 

Mr.  MERRirr.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RccoRO.  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial 
from  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  of  Friday, 
July  23,  1943: 

JIM    rAXLFT   COMES   TO   TOWN 

Jim  Farley  came  to  Tucson  this  week  to 
spend  a  full  days.  As  usual  he  lived  up 
to  his  unusiul  reputation.  He  proved  him- 
self to  be  the  genuine  Jim  Farley  who  could 
connect  names  and  faces  not  merely  In  one 
or  two  Instances  but  In  many  Instances.  He 
had  only  kind  words  to  say  about  everybody 
from  the  President  on  down.  He  was  full 
of  good  stories.  He  had  little  to  say  about 
politics.  Politics,  he  said,  should  be  ad- 
journed until  after  the  November  elections 
and  all  effort  concentrated  on  winning  the 
war. 

Jim  Parley  probably  knows  more  people 
than  any  other  man  alive.  But  this  knack 
of  his  in  knowing  so  many  people  appeared 
here  in  Tucson  in  Its  most  impressive  light. 
He  knows  so  many  people,  because  he  likes 
people  He  seems  to  revel  in  talking  to 
bootblacks,  mayors,  politicians,  labor  leaders. 
bankers,  and  farmers.  Anyone  who  watches 
him  talking  with  all  of  these  different  people 
can  8?e  thnt  Jim  does  It  because  he  enjoys  it. 
He  likes  his  fellow  men. 

In  these  days  when  hospitality  seems  to 
require  offering  a  drink  or  talking  public  af- 
fairs   with    plenty    of    set-ups    around,   Jim 
Farley's  example  Is  a  rare  one.     He  does  not 
drink  and  does  not  smoke,  neither  does  he 
offer  to  buy  a  drink  or  take  for  granted  that 
he  must   serve  drinks  or  smokes   to   fellow 
politicians.    Yet  he  makes  things  so  interest- 
ing for  those  who  talk  to  him  that  nothing 
In  the  way  of  liquid  refreshments  is  missed. 
Jim  Farley  Is  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of 
our  country.    Despite  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  mixed  up  in  New  York  and  then  national 
politics  ever  since  he  was  a  youngster,   he 
has  kept  his  name  not  merely  clean  but  re- 
•pected.    Despite  the  fact  that  he  ts  a  con- 
stant doer,  he  has  that  unusual  knack  of  not 
offending  despite  his  f»uent  conversation.    He 
can  say  "No"  with  more  skill  than  orobably 
any  other  man. 

During  Mr.  Farley's  7Vi  years  as  Postmaster 
General  the  Post  oiOBce  Department  saw  more 
Improvements  than  in  many  previous  years. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a  practical 
politician,  who  did  not  deny  the  need  of 
patronage  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  po- 
litical organization,  more  was  done  to  take 
pcrtmasterships  out  of  politics  than  ever  be- 
fore. 


Ifuch  could  be  written  about  Mr.  Farley's 
■kill  in  organising  the  first  two  campaigns 
for  President  Roosevelt,  about  the  way  he 
willingly  took  raps  to  help  the  President, 
about  his  loyalty  to  the  President,  about  the 
way  he  finally  broke  with  the  President  be- 
caiise  he  did  not  believe  in  any  President 
serving  more  than  two  terms.  His  record 
shows  blm  to  be  a  man  of  character. 

But  all  of  this  political  record  pales  Into 
insignificance  in  comparison  to  Mr.  Parley's 
long  persistence  and  apparent  delight  In 
knowing  his  fellow  human  beings.  During 
hL»  brief  visit  In  Tucson  he  showed  that,  while 
today  he  is  doing  the  same  thing  In  Cali- 
fornia. A  year  from  now  he  will  still  be 
doing  it  repardless  of  what  turn  the  wheel 
.of  forttme  takes. 


Resolutions  of  the  Supreme  Conncil  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  September  21.  1943 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  Yoik.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus at  the  annual  international  meeting 
held  August  19. 1943,  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio: 

Whereas  recent  gratifying  events  portend 
the  utter  destruction  of  tho  armed  forces 
of  Germany,  which  under  Hitler,  with  in- 
describable savagery  and  ruthlessness  and 
without  declaration  of  war,  attacked  Poland 
on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1939;  and 

Whereas  the  valiant  armed  forces  of  Poland, 
with  the  sublime  fortitude  of  Christian  sol- 
diers whose  forbears  for  a  crntury  and  a 
quarter  had  suffered  persecution  under  Prus- 
sian. Russian,  and  Austrian  military  despcta. 
resisted  to  the  utmost  the  terriflc  onslaught 
of  overwhelming  Nazi  hordes  until  the  V  s- 
tula  and  the  Warthe,  with  their  tributaries, 
were  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
battlefields,  Warsaw  reduced  to  rubble,  its 
resolute  mayor  holding  his  post  until  the 
survivors  of  the  million  and  a  half  brave  In- 
habitants of  the  city  were  utterly  helpless, 
and  the  Polish  nation  Itself  partitioned  be- 
tween the  German  Reich  and  Soviet  Russia; 
and 

Whereas  the  4  yean?  of  enemy  occupation 
have  witnessed  a  bloody  and  relentless  per- 
secution of  the  people  of  Poland;  2.500  000 
Poles  murdered  and  500.000  starved  to  dea^h 
by  the  Nazis;  2.000.000  Poles  deported  to  Ger- 
many for  forced  labor;  1,600,000  driven  from 
their  homes  in  the  western  provinces  of  Po- 
land and  sent  to  the  east;  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands confined  in  concentration  camps;  the 
population  leduccd  to  human  slaver^-;  dis- 
senters who  disputed  the  'Nazi  philoscpsy  of 
state  absolutism  and  a  "master  race '  elim- 
inated withotrt  mercy;  more  than  a  thousand 
towns  and  vlUages  evacuated;  348  villages 
burned;  everything  of  value  confiscated,  in- 
cluding farms,  factories,  workshops,  stores, 
and  even  household  fumlttire  and  personal 
effects;  seven  dioceses  imder  "total  persecu- 
tion; churches,  colleges,  and  high  schools 
doeed,  and  In  some  Instances  churches 
desecrated:  members  of  religious  orders  ban- 
ished; archbishops  and  bishops  deported,  im- 


prisoned, and  In  some  Instances,  put  to 
death;  thousands  of  priests  and  religious  ex- 
ecuted: other  thousands  thrown  into  con- 
centration camps  where  large  numbers  of 
them  died  of  maltreatment:  and  the  civilian 
population,  especially  of  the  Jews,  in  many 
localities  subjected  to  terrible  "blood  baths"; 
and 

Wherea.s  the  final  a.ssault  upon  the  German 
Reich  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Allied  Na- 
tions has  begun,  and  the  craven  Hitler,  after 
4  years  of  org.mlzed  but  unsuccessful  effort 
to  acci'mplish  liis  avDwed  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing Christianity  and  substituting  an  om- 
nip<nent  state  for  the  omnipotent  God, 
turns  forlornly  to  the  church  for  help,  and 
appeals  to  Polish  Catholic  opinion  for  sup- 
port against  "Bolshevik  atheism";  and 

Whcrfas  the  armed  forces  of  the  Polish 
Government-in-exi!e,  in  conjunction  with 
the  armed  forces  of  the  other  Allied  Nations, 
pre?.';  on  to  final  victory,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  with  justice  throughout  the 
world,  a  consummation  devoutly  prayed  for 
by  God-fearing  people  of  every  land,  and  an 
answer  to  the  unre.ising  supplication  of  the 
-shepherd  of  Christendom.  Pope  Pius  XII,  that 
almit'hty  God  in  His  Infinite  wisdom  and 
mercy  will  pardon  Th^^  sins  of  the  world,  will 
save  the  people  of  Polcind  and  of  all  other 
nations  from  further  cruelties  and  6Ufferin?;s 
cf  war.  and  will  restore  all  things  in  Chiist: 
New.  therefore,  be  it 

R'-^clred.  That  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Knights  cf  Columbu-  m  convention  a.^sem- 
blrd  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  this 
19th  day  of  August  1943.  mindful  that  80.000 
Kn'<jhts  of  Cfiiunibu.s  are  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
nncl  Newfcundland.  recommends  that  during 
the  month  of  September  the  2.497  councils  cf 
the  organization  join  wuh  crher  organiza- 
tions in  promotln'7  public  exercises  in  com- 
memoration of  the  murderous  attack  on 
Pol.ind.  at  which  the  God  of  Nations  shall  be 
pr.Tised,  and  tribu'^e  paid  to  the  culture,  the 
virtue,  the  valor,  and  the  steadfast  and  un- 
brl:cn  spirit  of  the  Poli.-h  pccple.  and  to  the 
immen.se  re.solutirn  and  gallantry  of  the 
Polish  Army:  and  be  it  further 

Rr^ohtd,  Th  u  the  .=upreme  council  of  the 
Knisrhts  of  Co!umbu.s  speaking  for  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  order,  hereby  ten- 
ders to  the  people  of  Po'nnd.  and  to  the  mil- 
lions of  men  and  i;\-omen  of  Polish  birth  and 
descent  In  the  Onited  St.ites  and  Canada,  the 
homage  of  our  affectionate  regard  and  es- 
teem, and  the  exprfs>ion  of  our  complete 
confidence  in  final  victory  and  fulfillment 
of  the  obligation  of  recognition  of  the  sov- 
ereignty and  territcrial  integrity  of  Poland; 
and  be  it  further 

Rrsrivrd.  Thiit  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
trnnsmlttPd  to  the  Secret.'>ry  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  .'Vmbassador  of  tho 
Government  of  Poland-in-exlle  to  the  United 
States. 


That  Word  Is  "Mackinaw" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20.  1943 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Congress  has  resumed  its  session,  a  day 
has  not  passed  without  reference  being 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  the 
Republican  Conference  recently  held  in 
northern  Michigan.    Some  call  It  the 
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"Mackinac"  Conference  while  others  re- 
fer to  it  as  the  "Mackinaw"  Conference. 
Mr.  Carl  Saunders,  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  one  of  the 
leading  out-State  dailies,  has  written  an 
editorial  which  sheds  some  light  on  the 
correct  pronunciation,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  permission  granted  me.  I  include 
herein  that  editorial,  which  is  as  follows: 

THAT   WORD   IS  "MACKINAW  " 

Political  issues  discussed  at  the  Republican 
conference  in  a  Michigan  northern  resort 
have  all  been  pretty  well  threshed  out.  but 
there  remains  one  important  point  for  Michi- 
gan authority  to  settle.  Whenever  there  was 
mention  of  the  locale  of  that  conference  its 
name  always  called  for  hesitation  and  doubt. 
Some  of  our  most  learned  commentators  and 
politicians  didn't  know  whether  to  call  that 
island  Mackinac  or  Mackinaw,  and  they're 
still  hesitating  and  stumbling  over  its  pro- 
nunciation. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  maps  of  Michigan 
show  the  island  is  spelled  Mackinac  and  the 
straits  are  likewise  misspelled;  but  the  town 
honorably  clings  to  the  grand  old  spelling 
and  the  grand  old  way  of  saying  It — Mack- 
inaw, 

In  the  lusty,  roaring  days  of  timber  cut- 
ting in  Michigan,  that  whole  locality  was 
known  as  Mackinaw  and  nothing  else — town. 
straits.  Island  and  all.  If  any  old-timer  ever 
had  the  temerity  to  refer  to  any  of  them  by 
the  fancy  name  of  "Macklnack"  some  re- 
sentful lumberjack  would  have  knocked  him 
down,  and  left  the  imprint  of  his  calked  boot 
on  the  offender's  face. 

In  winter,  the  old  lumberjack  wore  a 
mackinaw— a  combination  of  peajacket  and 
reefer  made  of  thick,  honest  wool,  that  was 
a  yard  wide  and  about  an  inch  thick  and  in 
colors  that  made  the  northern  lights  look 
pale  and  anemic.  He  also  wore  mackinaw 
shirts,  and  mackinaw  pants,  mackinaw  socks, 
and  mackinaw  boots — aU  guaranteed  to  give 
long  wear  and  full  protection  against  the 
cold  of  a  Mackinaw  winter  or  a  dunking 
in  lev  waters  during  the  spring  log  drive. 

The  majestic  old  side-wheeler  which  piled 
those  waters  with  Its  loads  of  summer  tour- 
ists and  happy  honeymooning  couples  was 
also  the  City  of  Mackiiiaw — not  the  City  of 
Mackinac.  The  youth  of  that  age  also  had  a 
mild  expletive  for  use  on  special  occasions. 
It  was  "Holy  Mackinaw!"  and  not  "Holy 
Mackinac."  The  latter  would  have  sounded 
silly,  and  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  name 
"Mackinac"  was  invented  in  later  years  as 
something  extra  fancy  to  lure  the  tourist 
trade. 

But  a  simple  respect  for  tlie  memory  of 
those  old  lumberjacks  and  fishermen  ought  to 
Inspire  Michigan  authority  to  preserve  the 
old  name  and  the  old  pronunciation,  and 
that's  Mackinaw  and  nothing  else.  That's 
the  name  that  preserves  all  the  romance,  all 
the  history,  and  all  the  old  tradition.  It's 
utterly  Impossible  to  be  sentimental  over 
anything  called  Mackinac,  But  the  name 
"Mackinaw"  can  bring  up  wonderful  mem- 
ciies. 


New  York's  Governor  on  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINIFRED  C.  STANLEY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1943 

Miss  STANLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  an  address  delivered  at  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor 
Convention  held  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y,.  by  the 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Governor  Dewey's 
message  is  expressed  with  admirable 
clarity  and  f orcef ulness : 

[From  the  American  Federationist  of 
September  1943) 

NEW    TORKS    GOVERNOR    ON    LABOt 

Great,  stirring  victories  have  come  to  the 
armed  forces  of  America.  All  of  us  have 
been  deeply  proud  of  the  achievements  of  our 
fighting  men.  After  long  months  in  which 
our  Army  and  Navy  were  handicapped  by  lack 
of  material,  we  have  seen  the  tide  turn.  We 
have  seen  American  airplanes  sweep  the  skies 
in  overwhelming  numbers  above  enemy  ter- 
ritory. We  have  seen  the  courage  and  ability 
of  our  troops  at  length  backed  up  by  the 
weight  of  weapons  needed  to  roll  back  the 
aggressors  upon  their  own  soil. 

These  victories  on  the  fighting  front  abroad 
were  made  possible  by  victories  previously 
won  on  the  production  front  at  home. 

Too  often,  understanding  is  one  thing  and 
action  on  tliat  understanding  is  another 
thing.  We  know  it  wUl  take  great  sacrifices 
to  win  the  war.  But  it  is  easy  to  let  the  other 
fellow  make  the  sacrifices.  We  know  that 
winning  the  war  is  greater  than  the  issue  in- 
volved in  any  strike.  Yet  it  is  too  easy 
to  let  little  issues  become  big  issues  which 
roll  up  into  strikes. 

With  such  fateful  events  hanging  upon  the 
continued  outp>ouring  of  arms  from  our 
factories  here  at  home,  we  have  a  single 
task  ahead  of  us.  We  must  redouble  our 
every  effort.  We  must  be  vigilant  against  the 
relaxation  which  is  so  apt  to  follow  initial 
success.  We  must  be  vigilant  against  the 
human  impulse  to  slacken  effort  in  the  face 
of  a  hard  task  long  continued.  We  must  be 
vigilant  against  those  who  would  Impede  our 
production  by  dividing  us  against  each  other. 
The  stream  of  supplies  must  fiow  to  the  fight- 
ing fronts  not  only  in  equal  but  in  ever- 
increasing  volume  and  without  cease.  -Of 
these  things,  organized  labor  in  the  State  of 
New  York  has  shown  its  deep  understanding. 

Accordingly,  we  can  all  take  particularly 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
no  Industrial  strikes  of  any  moment  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  There  have  not  even 
been  any  industrial  controversies  here  which 
are  worthy  of  the  name.  The  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Labor  can  point  with  similar 
pride  to  its  record  of  having  authorized  no 
strikes  in  the  Industrial  shops  where  it  repre- 
sents the  worker.  Labor  in  this  State  has 
kept  Its  no-strlke  pledge. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  the  production  of  steel  and  the 
production  of  other  essentials  to  the  ma- 
chines of  war  have  been  critically  hampered 
by  Industrial  disputes.  That  has  not  hap- 
pened in  this  State.  In  New  York  there  has 
been  no  Interruption  in  production. 

At  the  height  of  the  war  effort,  the  people 
of  the  etate  changed  administrations.  They 
brought  a  different  party  into  power  and  a 
complete  new  set  of  State  officers.  And  with 
that  change  there  was  not  one  second's  inter- 
ruption of  the  public  service  or  the  produc- 
tion of  goods,  services,  and  food  for  war.  On 
the  contrary,  I  can  confidently  say  that  this 
State  is  more  vigorously  in  the  war  effort  In 
every  department  than  ever  before. 

In  the  entire  session  of  the  legislature 
which  ended  last  March,  there  was  not  one 
provocative  incident  which  might  impair  the 
war  effort.  Not  a  single  law  was  recommended 
by  the  executive  or  passed  by  the  legislature 
affecting  either  industry  or  labor  which  would 
cause  dissension  affecting  the  war  effort. 

In  this  critical  year  we  have  had  no  con- 
test between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  State  government. 


We  have  had  no  squabbling  between  •^ic- 

pariment  beads  in  the  public  prints,  or.  to 
let  you  in  on  a  secret.  In  private.  In  order 
that  the  Nation  might  fight  better  abroad, 
we  made  certain  that  in  this  State  there 
should  be  no  fighting  at  home. 

Yet  not  for  one  moment  has  there  been  an 
impairment  of  the  two-party  system  of  free 
discussion  or  of  differences  of  opinion.  There 
have  been  plenty  of  differences.  But  we  have 
settled  them  after  full  debate  In  the  Ameri- 
can way  and  then  got  along  with  our  Job. 

In  the  same  way.  and  perhaps  for  some- 
what the  same  reasons,  labor  has  kept  to  the 
job.  Of  course,  there  have  been  differences 
between  workmen  and  employers.  Of  course, 
there  have  been  hotheads  among  both.  But 
among  men  of  good  will  there  have  been  ear- 
nest discussions  and  peaceful  settlements. 
And  the  men  of  evil  will  have  not  lasted  long 
in  Important  positions. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  disposition 
among  our  leaders  of  labor  to  use  the  war  tc 
advance  their  personal  power  or  their  prlvat* 
ideologies  at  tlie  expense  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  Aside  from  limitations  Imposed  by 
the  war,  through  the  National  Government. 
the  rights  of  workingmen  of  this  State  have 
been  scrupulously  preserved — even  ad- 
vanced— and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  » 
whole  steadily  served. 

This  free  society  of  ours  can  wage  total  war 
and  remain  free.  This  we  are  proving  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
wish  to  share  some  of  the  credit  for  this  with 
the  several  Stale  agencies  that  mediate  be- 
tween industry  and  labor.  They  have  lived 
up  to  their  responsibilities  as  you  have,  dis- 
interestedly and  intelligently. 

The  prime  reason  for  the  lack  of  major 
internal  friction  in  our  State  can  be  put  lu 
one  word— teamwork.  We  have  had  In  New 
York  a  reasonable  and  cooperative  attitude 
by  enlightened  employers  devoted  to  free  en- 
terprise. We  have  also  had  a  reasonable  and 
cooperative  approach  by  enlightened  leaders 
of  labor  who  also  see  in  the  enterprise  sys- 
tem the  only  economic  society  we  know  un- 
der which  labor  can  advance  and  remain 
free. 

There  was  nothing  magical  about  the  team- 
work which  averted  interruptions  In  produc- 
tion within  our  State.  It  has  been  achieved 
by  hard  work  and  the  employment  of  com- 
mon sense  and  good  will.  It  Is  founded  upon 
the  basic  principles  of  this  free  republic — a 
decent  respect  for  the  welfare,  the  opinions 
and  the  rights  of  every  citizen  whether  he 
be  In  the  majority  or  the  minority,  whether 
he  be  rich  or  poor,  white  or  colored,  employer 
or  employee. 

Democracy  In  a  republic  Is  not  merely  a 
word  or  a  formula. 

It  is  not  something  for  which  We  cheer  on 
public  occasions  and  which  we  then  go  home 
and  forget. 

We  cannot  achieve  it  Just  by  voting  occa- 
sionally and  considering  that  to  be  the  end 
of  our  duties. 

Good  free  government  must  be  a  habit  of 
our  lives  from  day  to  day. 

It  Is  good  democracy  in  industry  for  free 
men  to  get  together  and  solve  their  problems 
as  freemen.  That  means  to  solve  them  man 
to  man,  without  force,  without  violence, 
without  coercion.  It  la  good  democracy  in 
government  for  freemen  to  get  together  and 
solve  the  problems  by  which  they  govern 
themselves  as  freemen  without  force,  with- 
out violence,  without  coercion. 

In  other  words,  democracy  Is  a  faith  and 
a  political  philosophy,  which  we  practice  in 
a  constitutional  republic.  Its  principles  rest 
upon  the  Ideas  that  should  guide  us  In  all 
our  human  relations,  the  relation*  between 
neighbor  and  neighbor,  the  relation*  between 
electors  and  the  people  they  elect,  the  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employee. 
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We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  growth  of 
America,  the  great  development  of  Its  Indus- 
trlra,  has  made  Impossible  the  human  un- 
derstanding that  used  to  prevail  when  the 
boss  knew  every  soul  that  worked  for  him 
and  called  him  by  hla  first  name,  and  was 
called,  in  turn,  by  his  CLrst  name.  It  is  true 
that  the  early,  friendly  period  was  followed 
by  unhappy  days  when  labor  relations  were 
decided  at  meetings  of  a  tward  of  directors 
far  distant  from  the  plant.  This  la  not  true 
today  and  what  has  t>een  happening  in  New 
York  State  is  proof  of  it. 

Both  labor  and  management  are  Increas- 
ingly learning  to  have  competent,  trained 
men  on  the  Job  where  the  work  is  done. 
Each  learns  the  problems  of  the  other*.  Dif- 
ferences are  adjusted  by  people  on  the  spot, 
by  those  closest  to  the  prublem.  That  is  a 
condition  we  need  to  encourage  and  expand 
not  only  In  Industry  but  in  government. 
Good  government  In  a  free  republic  depends 
Ineviubly  upon  good  local  government.  By 
the  same  token  good  relations  l)etween  In- 
dustry and  labor  are  being  steadily  built  by 
good  human  relations  between  those  on  the 
Job.  united  in  the  will  to  do  a  good  Job  for 
their  country. 

Tlie  war  has  inexorably  brought  us  closer 
together  in  the  solution  of  our  common  prob- 
lem*. Wc  are  learning  that  free  men.  living 
in  mutUKl  respect,  can  solve  any  problem. 
We  are  also  learning  to  lift  our  eyes  above 
Immrdlate  irritations  of  the  day  and  look  to 
larger  objectives.  Today  those  larger  ob- 
jectives are  ail  submerged  in  the  winning  of 
the  war.  Tomorrow  let  us  make  sure  we 
keep  our  eyes  lifted  up  to  the  objectives  of 
»  happy  and  productive  peace.  It  is  not  too 
early  to  discuss  the  direction  in  which  we 
want  to  go  when  that  time  comes. 

Under  the  prtasure  of  war  we  have  all 
willingly  submitted  to  restraints  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  which  are  foreign  to  our 
most  vital  principles.  In  fighting  total  war 
we  have  learned  we  must  mobilize  our  every 
resource  and  our  every  moment.  A  multi- 
plicity of  Federal  regulations  have  been  pro- 
mulgated, governing  hours,  wages,  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  In  large  measure 
these  regulations  supersede  the  functions  of 
collective  bargaining.  They  have  super- 
seded private  management  and,  in  some 
cxses.  have  even  taken  plants  away  from 
their  owners  when  the  owners  were  without 
fault. 

In  time  of  total  war  such  an  abridgement 
of  our  rights  is  probably  inescapable.  But  it 
Is  a  condition  which  can  only  be  Justified 
by  the  sacrifices  of  war.  We  are  fighting  to 
make  sure  that  such  totalitarian  conditions 
cannot  exist  In  time  of  peace. 

F\3r.  whether  we  recognize  It  or  not,  the 
peacetime  effect  of  government  control  over 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  labor  would  in- 
evitably be  to  regulate  out  of  existence  the 
whole  purpose  of  labor  unions. 

It  Is  a  fundamental  truth  that  there  Is  no 
place  for  genuine  collective  bargaining  in  a 
regimented  economy.  We  have  seen  that 
strikingly  demonstrated  in  the  Fascist  econo- 
mies against  which  our  whole  Nation  is  to- 
day flighting.  Collective  bargaining  is  a 
H^t  of  free  labor  which  can  only  be  exer- 
cised by  free  labor.  And  there  can  be  no 
tree  labor  except  in  an  enterprise  economy 
conducted  by  frceisen. 

It  will  take  Tigllance  and  understanding 
to  make  certain  that  the  wartime  change  In 
the  relations  of  government  to  organized 
labor  is  not  carried  over  into  peace. 

The  bard-won  rights  ot  labor  which  have 
been  abridged  by  wartime  controls  are  as 
fundamental  as  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Like  these  other  rights. 
the  J  must  be  restored  Intact  to  a  people  who 
have  temporarily  yielded  them  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

We  can  be  sure  of  this  only  If  we  make  cer- 
tain that  the  regimented  economy  of  war  is 
succeeded  by  a  peacetime  economy  of  free- 


dom under  law.  We  can  preserve  It  only  in 
an  economy  of  full  production  and  full  em- 
ployment. For  we  can  never,  as  a  nation, 
consume  more  than  we  produce. 

80  that  we  shall  truly  regain  and  keep  the 
vital  freedoms  for  which  we  fight  today.  I 
invite  you  to  Join  with  all  your  vigor  in  the 
struggle  to  restore  them  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  We  can  be  neither  free  nor  strong  in  a 
peacetime  regimented  economy.  We  c^n  be 
both  free  and  strong  if  we  recover  for  labor 
and  enterprise  the  dignity  and  unfettered 
strength  which  only  free  men  can  enjoy. 

We  are  all  fighting  for  the  s.ime  thing — 
total  victory.  Workers  and  employers  are 
equally  interested  in  that  poal.  They  are  all 
gladly  making  every  possible  sacrifice  to  wm 
the  war  and  to  win  the  peace  after  the  war. 
An  Indispensable  part  of  that  peace  will  be 
continued  progress  in  all  our  relations — the 
relations  between  labor  and  management, 
between  both  and  Government 

The  teamwork  that  we  have  set  up  in  New 
York  State  must  not  be  a  temporary  arraiige- 
ment.  It  must  be  something  that  will  last — 
that  will  enable  us  to  live  together  and  to 
work  together,  more  keenly  alive  than  ever 
to  the  ultimate  truth  that  what  benefits  one 
group  will  benefit  all. 

America  never  turns  back.  Whatever  our 
calling,  we  Americans  look  forward  to  the 
sharing  of  an  ever  greater  future. 
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or  CAuroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  at  this  time  considering  the  important 
subject  of  renegotiation  of  contracts,  I 
thought  that  not  only  the  members  of 
the  committee  but  other  Members  of  the 
House  would  be  Interested  in  a  speech  de- 
livered on  this  subject  by  Lucian  W.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Shaw  Is  a  tax  attorney,  who  up  to 
1940  was  Senior  Attorney  in  the  OflBce  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  Since  then,  he  has  been 
assistant  to  the  comptroller  of  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation  and  is  considered  an 
authority  on  tax  matters. 

The  speech  follows: 

There  is  general  agreement  in  the  United 
States  that  we  do  not  wish  anyone  to  realize 
excessive  profits  from  the  war.  Businessmen 
fully  sulwcrlbe  to  this  statement.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  by  conservative  dividend 
policies:  to  the  extent  that  profits  are  de- 
sired, they  are  not  for  creating  war  profiteers 
but  to  achieve  a  firm  footing  to  withstand 
the  dlfflcult  period  which  looms  ahead  after 
the  war  ends.  Despite  the  loud  wails  that 
emanate  from  particular  concerns  when  the 
amount  of  their  own  alleged  excessive  profits 
is  being  discussed,  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  renegoti- 
ation statute  which  is  to  prevent  excessive 
war  profits. 

It  is  not  a  mere  accident  that,  according 
to  the  Truman  committee,  in  nearly  a  year 
since  enactment  of  the  statute,  only  a  hand- 
ftil  of  cases  have  been  closed.  The  explana- 
tion Is  In  the  basic  unworkablllty  of  the  pro- 
cedure. The  situation  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  situation  which  arose  with 
resj^ect  to  the  provision  for  certificates  of 


nonreimbursement  In  connection  with 
amortization,  as  provided  in  the  Second  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1040.  It  la  stiU  an  unhappy 
memory  that  after  n  year  under  that  statute 
only  ahciit  a  dozen  certificates  had  been 
isstied  due  to  the  ba.sic  impossibility  of  de- 
termining whether  nnnreimbursement  ex- 
isted. After  two  attempts  at  Improvement 
by  way  of  amcr.dmcms,  the  departments 
flUiilly  rectgiuivd  thut  the  thing  would  not 
work  and  prevailed  upon  Congress  to  repeal 
it  rnmpletely.  which  was  done  early  in  1942. 

The  rencgctiatlon  statute  was  enacted 
.April  28.  1942.  In  March  1943  the  Truman 
Committee  repcnc:!  that  85.000  contractors 
were  eligible  for  renegotiation.  Of  these 
only  203  ca;^es.  or  ouc-iour.h  of  1  percent 
had  been  closed.  Even  if  the  exemption  for 
volume  were  incrc-aspd  from  $100  000  to  $500.- 
000.  as  recommended  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, there  would  still  be  20.000  elegible 
contract>irs,  of  which  203  cases  settled  is 
about  1  percent.  Onc-iourth  of  1943  had 
pas.-ed  by  and  1  percent  cf  the  cases  were 
clo'^ed.  with  another  20.000  cases  building 
up  for  1£43. 

There  Is  some  reason,  therefore,  to  be- 
lieve that  renesotiation  Is  rot  woricable.  Let 
us  proceed  to  an  examini.tion  of  its  defects. 
.Arc  they  ^o  profound,  as  in  the  case  of  non- 
reimbursement, as  to  Indicate  that  the 
procfSE  cannot  be  made  to  work,  regardless 
of  changes  and  improvements?  There  seem 
to  be  two  basic  defects: 

A  Lack  of  standards:  T:ie  only  guidance 
furnished  by  Conere.'is  in  connection  with 
renegotiation  is  that  ex'-esslve  profits  are 
to  be  eliminated.  After  concluding  In  1940 
to  deal  with  w.ir  p.:  fK.«  bv  taxation,  through 
an  excess-profits  tax  C^n'^ress  spent  64  pages 
trying  to  define  excess  profits,  without 
notable  succes.s.  And  yet.  in  the  renegotia- 
tion procedure,  a  laree  group  of  adminis- 
trators in  tlie  departments  has  been  direct- 
ed to  determine  exces.'ive  profits  of  many 
thousands  of  concerns,  large  and  small,  with 
no  guideposts  to  go  by  other  than  these  two 
words  themselves,  "excessive  profits."  As  a 
re.cult.  hopeless  confusion,  both  in  the  minds 
cf  Gnvernmcnt  administrators  and  of  con- 
tractors, is  unavoidable  and  will  doubtless 
continue. 

Formerly,  when  constitutional  law  was 
given  more  attentlcn  than  it  is  now,  one  of 
its  iniportant  concepts  was  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  should  not  delegate  its  author- 
ity to  administrator-;  unles-  adequate  stand- 
ards for  the  exercise  of  the  authority  were 
provided.  There  was  good  sense  to  this;  It 
Is  the  place  cf  Contriess  to  determine  the 
rules  of  the  eam.r;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  administrators  c;;nnot  be  expected  to 
achievp  any  decree  cf  equ'ty  or  uniformity  if 
they  have  no  rules  to  follow  This  Involves 
no  criticism  of  any  particular  group  of  ad- 
ministrators;  it  Is  simply  a  basic  principle. 

Nor  is  there  any  hope  of  remedying  this 
situation  by  more  specific  definition  of  ex- 
cessive profits  Experience  with  the  excess- 
profits  tax  clearly  indicates  the  hopelessness 
of  achieving  exact  definitions;  and  even  if 
we  did.  how  do  excessive  profits  differ  from 
excess  profits?  The  departments  have  at  last 
agreed  upon  a  general  statement  of  prin- 
ciples and  policies  on  renegotiation,  but  it  is 
of  substantially  no  assistance  in  reachii 
derision  in  anv  particular  case. 

B  Lack  of  review:  Renegotiation  Is  neces- 
sarily causing  the  establishment  of  a  large 
administrative  orgauization  It  will  doubt- 
less grow  larger  and  larger  In  its  efforts  to 
cope  with  an  unworkable  situation.  Despite 
this  fact,  and  as.<.uming  (which  Is  not  clear) 
that  the  departments  have  authority  to  force 
their  decisions  upon  contractors,  no  appeal 
from,  or  review  of,  these  decisions  has  been 
provided.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  In  war- 
time to  deviate  from  the  established  demo- 
cratic principle  that  a  court  review  of  admin- 
istrative decisions  Is  necessary.  This,  how- 
ever, is   too  large  a  problem,  involving  too 
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much  control  over  our  economic  welfare,  to 
permit  such  deviation  here. 

This  argument  cannot  be  answered  merely 
by  providing  for  a  court  review  of  renegotia- 
tion decisions.  To  do  so  would  clog  the 
courts  and  it  would  take  years  to  reach  final 
decisions.  This  would  impose  such  ha;»rds 
and  uncertainties  upon  busy  war  contractors 
that  they  would  find  It  impossible  effectively 
to  carry  on  their  war  efforts  for  an  extended 
period.  A  mere  administrative  appeal  would 
oiler   no  substantial   Improvement. 

The  two  basic  objections  to  renegotiation 
which  cjinnot  be  surmounted  can  be  aptly 
Illustrated  by  an  analogy  of  taxation.  Sup- 
pose Congress  in  1940.  In  its  struggles  to  de- 
fine excels  profits,  had  thrown  up  its  hands 
and  said,  "We  cant  do  It;  we  will  give  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  the  job 
of  collecting  a  50-percent  tax  on  excess  profits 
and  he  will  have  final  authority  to  decide 
what  excess  profits  are."  A  justifiable  howl 
of  protest  would  have  swept  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  Yet  this  is  exactly  the 
effect  of  renegotiation,  except  that  the  50- 
percent  rate  is  not  even  specified;  that,  too, 
is  left  up  to  the  administrators. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  difficulties  with 
renegotiation,  there  are  other  serious  prob- 
lems which  it  presents. 

1.  Does  renegotiation  encourage  efficiency? 
Government  officials  have  recognized  public- 
ly that  If  renegotiation  does  not  reward  ef- 
ficiency, its  basic  justification  Is  missing. 
Evaluation  of  efficiency  of  one  contractor  as 
against  another  is  a  herculean  task.  With 
thousands  of  contractors  to  deal  with,  how 
can  the  Government  officials  find  sufficient 
time  to  make  an  adequate  study  of  all  of 
the  obstacles  encountered  by  each  manufac- 
turer, and  its  relative  efficiency.  How  can 
the  efficiency  of  one  aircraft  manufacturer 
making  fighter  planes  be  measured  against 
another  making  an  entirely  different  plane? 
The  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  the  de- 
cision must  be  based  on  more  or  less  off- 
hand information  which  Is  not  a  satisfac- 
tory basis  for  a  decision  perhaps  Involving 
many  millions  of  dollars.  To  go  further 
would  require  an  enormous  staff  so  that  each 
contractor  might  be  individually  studied  for 
many  months. 

If  It  is  true  that  Government  renegoiia- 
tors  are  faced  with  making  decisions  as  to 
efficiency  without  the  opportunity  for  ade- 
qtiate  study,  then  contractors  cannot  be  con- 
vinced that  they  will  be  rewarded  for  hard 
wo'k  and  cost  reduction.  They  cannot  es- 
cape the  conclusion  that  the  more  they  re- 
duce costs,  and  hence  increase  profits,  the 
more  they  are  expected  to  refund  on  ren3- 
gotiatiton.  This  leads  to  the  same  unfor- 
tunate psychological  ejects  as  the  old  cost- 
pltis  contracts  and  eliminates  the  incentive 
for  efficiency  which  might  otherwise  be  of 
benefit  to  the  Government  In  the  form  of 
future  price  reductions. 

2.  Are  bock  profits  an  adequate  oasis  for 
determining  excessive  profits?  Renegotiation 
proceedings  are  based  on  book  profit  fig- 
ures. There  are  many  new  products  being 
produced  and  complete  changes  are  occurring 
In  manufacturing  methods  with  which  sci- 
entific accounting  cannot  keep  pace.  As  a 
result,  book  figures  for  any  one  year  are 
subject  to  so  many  uncertainties  that  tncy 
cannot  properly  serve  as  the  basis  for  re- 
funding huge  amounts  to  the  Government. 
And  yet,  if  the  book  figures  should  subse- 
quently be  proven  to  be  wrong,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reopen  renegotiation  and  obtain  a 
refund.  For  example,  some  large  war  con- 
tractors believe  that  their  Inventories  are 
largely  ovtrstated;  they  cannot  stop  war  pro- 
ductii  n  to  take  an  actual  Inventory  and 
check  up;  If  they  subsequently  verify  their 
fears  after  they  have  completed  renegotia- 
tion, they  have  no  remedy  This  problem 
cannot  be  solved  merely  by  leaving  the  re- 


negotiation open;  that  would  work  both  ways 
and  would  make  permanent  the  uncertainty 
which  now  exists  as  a  restilt  of  not  having 
completed  renegotiation  when  annual  earn- 
ings statements  are  prepared.  Stockholders 
and  managements  cannot  operate  success- 
fully with  a  permanent  renegotiation  ax 
hanging  over  their  heads. 

3.  Enormotis  waste  of  time:  The  unending 
confusion  which  is  inevitable  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  measuring  stick  for  excessive  profits 
is  most  wasteful.  Renegotiation  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  single  transaction 
faced  by  most  contractors;  their  top  execu- 
tives must  devote  their  l)e<t  efforts  to  it. 
Adequate  information  on  the  operation  cf  re- 
negotiatior.  on  other  contractors  is  not  avail- 
able, due  to  the  present  secrecy  of  admin- 
istration. Because  of  the  confusion,  man- 
agements efforts  Will  t>e  never  ending  and 
the  distraction  from  productive  activities  will 
continue  for  the  duration  of  renegotiatloii 
as  a  procedure.  This  unquestionably  inter- 
feres with  the  war  effort. 

Assuming  that  renegotiation  will  not  be 
able  to  serve  the  very  propier  purp<.^es  which 
are  supposed  to  justify  its  existence,  can  we 
simply  cry  "Off  with  its  head."  in  an  Alice-in- 
Wonderland  manner?  The  answer,  of  ccurse. 
depends  upon  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
of  excessive  profits.  If  we  agree  with  the 
basic  policy  that  excessive  war  profits  are  to 
be  avoided,  their  extent  and  the  adequacy 
of  other  controls  must  be  considered.  It 
would  appear  that  a  twofold  program  relying 
on  careful  future  pricing  by  the  departments 
and  taxation  of  profits  already  earned,  should 
be  adequate: 

1.  Future  pricing.  Tlie  departments  have 
now  learned  a  great  deal  about  procurement 
methods  and  price  determination.  It  can- 
not be  denied  tliat  when  we  entered  the  war, 
there  was  no  adequate  opportunity  to  Insure 
the  reasonableness  of  prices.  Products  were 
new.  the  effect  of  enormous  volume  expansion 
on  costs  was  unknown,  and  the  departments 
themselves  were  growing  very  rapidly.  All 
cf  these  factors  made  for  prices  which  proved 
to  be  unreasonable.  Perhaps  this  would  fur- 
nish a  Justification  for  leaving  It  In  effect 
permanently. 

Tiie  peric)d  cf  enormous  expansion  of  the 
war  program  is  now  over.  In  connection 
with  their  renegotiation  efforts,  the  depart- 
ments have  learned  a  great  deal  about  costs 
and  prices.  There  are  not  so  many  new 
products  There  is  no  reason  why  a  large 
part  of  the  control  over  profits  cannot  be 
exercised  in  the  normal  manner,  by  keeping 
prices  reasonable.  Most  contractors  are  be- 
ginning to  have  some  kind  cf  cost  figures 
which  can  be  u.sed  to  check  prices.  Tlie  de- 
partments themselves,  and  the  Truman  com- 
mittee, have  indicated  that  more  careful  pric- 
ing Is  to  be  expected.  This  resvilt  would  be 
Insured  If  the  efforts  now  being  devoted  to 
renegotiation  were  devoted  to  still  greater 
efficiency  In  procurement.  A  large  and  cap- 
able staff  of  businessmen  has  been  assembled 
for  renegotiation;  if  their  energies  were  de- 
voted m  full  to  assisting  In  the  bargaining 
with  contractors  on  prices,  still  further  con- 
trol of  profits  through  prices  would  be 
achieved. 

The  problem  of  controlling  subcontractors' 
prices  is.  of  course,  a  difficult  one.  One  solu- 
tion would  be  to  provide  some  supervision  by 
the  procurement  agencies  over  prices  charged 
to  prime  contractors  by  their  major  subcon- 
tractors. Efforts  of  renegotlators  would  be 
better  spent  on  this  tjrpe  of  activity  than  in 
the  hazy  field  of  recapturing  profits  previously 
earned. 

2.  Taxation.  Assuming  a  substantial  re- 
duction In  excessive  profits  which  Is  already 
resulting  from  Improved  procurement  meth- 
ods, taxation  should  be  adequate  to  deal  with 
the  remainder  of  the  problem.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  hope  of  developing  a 


beautiful  new  formula  cf  taxation  to  solve 
the  problem;  all  possible  avenues  of  approacb 
have  been  pretty  weU  considered.  The  pres- 
ent excess-profits  tax  of  90  percent  with  an  80 
percent  ceiling  woulc  appear  reasonably  ade- 
quate. Certainly,  if  the  rate  were  Increased 
by  5  percent  sufficient  control  should  exist. 
alwa\-s  assimiing  adequate  supervision  of  pro- 
ctireraent.  If  the  small  proportion  of  profits 
remaining  after  taxation  at  such  rates  is  still 
too  much  for  a  particular  contractor,  the  fact 
should  shortly  become  evident  to  the  procure- 
ment officials  who  can  reduce  his  further 
profits  If  It  be  argued  that  they  wouldn't 
discover  him  it  can  probably  be  replied  that 
he  IS  so  buried  among  the  85.000  contractors 
stibjtct  to  renege  tlatiou  that  he  won't  b« 
fcunu  by  renegotiation  either. 

Tlie  forcgoir.g  remarks  are  made  in  all  hu- 
mility. The  more  one  studies  this  subject  the 
more  m  doubt  he  becomes.  So  far  It  appears 
that  renegotiation  cannot  work  In  a  manner 
which  will  produce  reasonable  fairness  and 
equity  and  avoid  the  wnste  of  enormous 
amounts  of  time.  II  this  view  Is  wrong,  then 
renegotiation  should  t>e  retained,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  prmciple.  it  seems  to  have  advan- 
tages which  cannct  be  otherwise  obtained. 
But  if  renegotiation  is  doomed  to  ultimate 
failure  because  it  is  unworkable,  then  the 
quicker  that  fact  Is  generally  accepted  and 
the  situation  rectified  the  better  it  T.-ill  be 
for  the  war  effort. 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSEa 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tiicsdaij.  ScptC77ibcr  21.  1943 

Mr.  VURSEIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day when  the  President's  message  waa 
being  read  to  the  Congress  I  was  sur- 
prised and  amazed  when,  in  referring  to 
oil  production  in  his  message,  he  made 
the  following  statement,  and  I  quote: 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  Europe 
we  have  Increased  our  output  of  petroleum 
by  66  percent. 

It  i.s  apparent  that  the  President  has 
been  wrongly  advised  in  arriving  at  such 
conclusion  and  that  if  this  statement  is 
allowed  to  go  to  the  country  without  cor- 
rection, it  places  in  a  false  position  many 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
been  urging  the  extreme  necessity  of 
greater  oil  production  and  who  have  rec- 
ommended a  price  raise  in  crude  oil  to 
help  bring  about  such  production.  It 
also  places  in  a  false  light  the  majority  of 
independent  oil  producers  of  the  Nation 
and  many  of  those  who  are  directing  the 
affairs  of  major  companies  who  have 
gone  on  record  time  and  again  pointing 
to  the  alarming  conditions  which  the 
administration  has  allowed  to  develop 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  oil 
which  sees  the  Nation  now  in  the  midst 
of  an  oil  shortage  with  gasoline  ration- 
ing throughout  the  land  that  is  disturb- 
ing the  morale  of  the  people  and  retard- 
ing our  war  effort.  I  have  written  the 
President  asking  him  to  give  the  Con- 
gress the  facts  upon  which  he  based  his 
statement. 
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The  plain  facts  are  that  the  Increased 
demand  caused  by  the  war  for  petroleum 
products  for  our  tanks,  planes,  and  ships 
has  increased  over  production  so  rapidly 
during  the  past  year  that  every  producer 
and  refiner  of  oil  in  the  Nation  has  be- 
come disturbed  for  fear  the  supply  of  oil, 
if  the  war  is  to  last  a  year  or  2  longer, 
may  not  be  sufBclent  for  the  military 
forces  even  with  more  severe  rationing 
on  the  home  front. 

As  a  further  proof  that  our  oil  produc- 
tion has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  con- 
sumption, possibly  the  best  witness  that 
can  be  called  now,  is  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator Ickes.  Let  me  quote.  In  part,  from 
a  statement  he  read  to  our  congressional 
committee  in  Chicago,  on  August  13. 
when  further  rationing  of  gasoline  was 
being  discussed  with  our  congressional 
committee. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Ickes'  prepared  state- 
ment of  that  date  on  pages  4.  5.  and  6. 
This  is  what  he  read  to  the  committee: 

During  the  last  4  yean,  we  have  used  our 
known  reseryes  much  faster  than  we  have 
cUacovered  new  eources — twice  aa  fast,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  while  we  have  been  using 
our  known  supply  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
one-half  billion  barrels,  new  discoveries  have 
approximated  only  three-fourths  of  a  billion 
barrels  per  year. 

This  is  the  basic  reason  why  a  curtailment 
of  civilian  consumption  of  gasoline  Is  neces- 
sary— In  fact,  inescapable — in  the  Middle 
West  and  the  Southwest. 

This  statement  will  Tery  likely  seem  In- 
credible to  most  people.  For  years,  we  in  the 
United  States  had  been  led  to  believe  that  we 
had  all  of  the  oil  that  we  could  possibly  use, 
and  probably  would  continue  to  have  plenty 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  to  come. 

We  have  finally  come  to  the  disturbing  real- 
ization that  this  is  not  true.  On  the  basis 
of  known  mUltary  requirements — let  alone 
•uch  unexpected  additional  requirement* 
which  may  develop — many  an  oilman  is 
worried  about  the  question  of  whether  we 
shall  be  able  to  produce  enough  crude  oil 
this  year  and  next  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  mlUtary,  plus  war  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  eaaentlal  clvuian  needs,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  relatively  leas  eescntlal  re- 
quirements. 

Unless  Important  new  discoveries  are  made. 
the  natural  decline  in  the  productive  ability 
of  the  fields  in  the  United  States — a  decline 
that  ranges  from  1  to  3  percent  each  month — 
a  widening  gap  between  the  production  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States  and  the  antici- 
pated cnKle-oU  requirements  wlU  develop. 

In  the  Middle  West,  which  produces  about 
35  percent  of  the  United  States  total,  pro- 
duction has  been  falling  off  substantially  as 
many  of  the  oU  fields  enter  their  period  of 
decline,  hastened  in  many  instances  by 
wasteful  production  methods.  I  feel  sure 
that  you  wUI  be  discouraged  by  the  detailed 
record  on  this  point,  which  members  of  my 
■taff  win  present. 

The  stocks  of  crude  oil  above  ground  in 
the  Middle  West,  available  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  in  production  have  declined 
alnoe  Pearl  Hartxir.  Those  stocks  have  de- 
clined from  29.000.000  barrels  to  18.000.000 
barrels  between  Pearl  Harbcr  and  July  IMS. 

The  total  crude-oil  production  from  dis- 
trict 2  has  declined  from  a  daily  average  of 
1.180.000  barrels  per  day  in  I>cember  of 
1941.  to  940.000  barrels  per  day  during  July 
of  this  year  Prodxictlon  experts  see  Uttle 
hope  in  sight  for  reversing  this  trend  in  the 
light  of  the  meager  results  of  cxplo-atory 
eflorta  of  the  past  several  years.    Oklahoma, 


niinola,  Indiana,  and  Nebraska,  which  to- 
gether account  for  670.000  barrels  of  our  cur- 
rent daily  production  are  steadUy  declining. 
Kansas,  Michigan,  and  Ohio,  which  accovmt 
for  370,000  barrels  of  our  current  daily  pro- 
duction, are  holding  at  levels  of  the  recent 
past.  Only  In  Kentucky,  which  accounts  for 
23.000  barrels  or  only  2  4  percent  of  current 
production,  have  there  been  any  recent  In- 
creases. 

Although  the  search  for  new  reserves  and 
new  productive  capacity  is  continuing  and 
is,  in  fact,  t>elng  accelerated  throughout  the 
district,  the  results  have  been  dlsappointlnt; 
and  the  decline  is  expected  to  continue  so 
that  dally  production  will  drop  another  100.- 
000  barrels  by  the  first  quarter  of  next  year. 

That  is  Mr.  Ickes'  testimony.  He 
should  know  the  facts. 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  gasoline 
rationing  Nation-wide  is  the  most  posi- 
tive proof  of  the  seriousness  of  the  oil 
shortage  that  is  now  upon  us.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  this  man-made  oil  short- 
age rests  directly  upon  the  President 
and  his  advisers  who  have  insisted  on 
keeping  the  price  of  oil  down  to  such  a 
low  level  that  such  a  pohcy  has  driven 
countless  thousands  of  independent  oil 
producers  out  of  business.  The  price  of 
oil  today  Is  only  about  60  percent  of 
parity.  The  oil  shortage  becomes  more 
acute  in  the  Nation.  It  cannot  be  waved 
aside  by  a  general  statement  from  the 
Ekecutive  that  oil  production  has  in- 
creased M  percent. 

That  is  a  strange  assertion  to  those 
of  us  who  have  been  noting  with  alarm 
the  rapid  depletion  of  our  producible 
reserves  of  petroleum,  warning  of  the 
impending  shortage,  and  finally  witness- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  shortage  against 
which  we  warned. 

The  President  has  been  given  some 
erroneous  information.  No  such  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  petroleum  has 
occurred.  The  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe  Is  generally  given  the  date  of 
September  1.  1939,  when  the  German 
troojw  marched  into  Poland.  In  that 
September,  the  output  of  crude  pe- 
troleum from  the  fields  of  the  United 
States  was  3,608,000  barrels  per  day,  and 
in  August  of  this  year  it  was  but  17  per- 
cent higher.  It  is  a  fairer  assumption 
that  the  demand  for  gasoline  and  pe- 
troleum products  has  increased  by  over 
66  percent,  but  not  the  supply. 

"The  statistics  which  someone  supplied 
to  the  President  v^ould  indicate  a  healthy 
condition.  To  move  forward  from  the 
base  hgure  of  September  1939  the  appli- 
cation of  such  a  percentage  of  gain  would 
mean  that  our  fields  are  producing  nearly 
6.000.000  barrels  per  day.  Would  that  it 
were  so.  We  would  have  plenty  of  oil  for 
all  purposes.  The  several  Federal  bu- 
reaus which  have  a  hand  in  regulating 
petroleum,  from  the  drilling  of  a  well  to 
the  rationing  of  the  gasoline,  would  not 
then  be  issuing  statements  that  they 
have  allotted  a  trifie  more  to  run  the 
school  busses  or  a  modicum  of  Increase 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  raise  the  food 
for  the  Nation  and  to  bring  it  to  market. 
There  would  not  be  evident  the  concern 
I  have  heard  in  some  quarters  as  to  how 
the  products  will  be  provided  with  which 
to  fill  and  operate  to  capacity  that  $75,- 
000,000  pipe  line,  financed  with  taxpay- 


ers' money,  and  now  neartng  completion 
from  Beaumont,  Tex.,  to  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Nor  could  the  President  have  meant 
that  we  had  increased  our  "output"  by 
taking  it  out  of  the  tanks  throughout  the 
Nation.  True,  we  have  had  to  draw  on 
such  reserves;  we  have  used  up  some  58,- 
000.000  barrels  of  that  above-ground 
stockpile  of  petroleum  and  products  since 
September  1.  1939,  on  the  basis  of  latest 
official  figures.  We  continue  to  with- 
draw from  stocks.  For  the  past  2 
months  we  have  withdrawn  at  the  rate 
of  100.000  barrels  per  day.  Substantial 
as  was  this  draft  and  frightening  as  this 
Is  as  a  symptom  of  our  growing  Impover- 
ishment in  petroleum;  to  win  the  war 
and  to  have  something  with  which  to  set 
about  oui'  work  of  conducting  the  Na- 
tion s  economy  when  war  shall  have 
ended,  this  form  of  "output"  still  is  not 
66  percent. 

I  have  tried  many  combinations  of  fig- 
ures and  dates  and  I  still  cannot  find  the 
66-percent  increase — nor  in  the  figures  I 
have  examined  is  there  basis  for  that 
comfort  which  some  of  the  Government 
turnkeys  of  the  petroleum  prison  loudly 
proclaim  from  time  to  time. 

We  have  been  given  the  entire  range 
of  explanations  and  rationalizations. 
There  is  nothing  to  add.  First,  it  was 
a  deficiency  in  transportation.  That  one 
we  all  understood.  Next,  rubber  con- 
servation. On  both  these  points  we  have 
been  given  reassuring  statements  in  re- 
cent weeks.  The  oil  companies,  with 
much  rearrangement  of  their  pipe  lines, 
bargres  or.  inland  waterways,  and  with 
herculean  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  with  the  expenditure  of  $160.- 
000.000  of  public  money  to  build  two  of 
the  largest  capacity  pipe  lines  ever  built, 
have  provided  for  the  movement  of 
enouch  petroleum  and  products  from 
the  Middle  West  and  the  Southwest  to 
take  care  of  the  eastern  needs.  William 
Jeffers  has  finished  his  Job  and  has  gone 
home,  telling  us  that  the  rubber  pro- 
gram is  well  along. 

But  the  oil  supply  has  been  allowed  to 
fail.  No.  it  has  been  made  to  fail.  Over 
in  the  Petroleum  Administrator's  oflQce 
they  now  say  it  is  scarcity  that  is  the 
trouble.  They  hint  at  scarcity  in  heat- 
ing oil  this  winter  and  they  are  quite 
positive  that  the  gasoline  supply  will  not 
improve. 

Why  did  supply  fail?  Because  the  oil 
producer  was  "frozen"  along  with  his  in- 
come. He  was  the  first  victim  of  the 
"freeze. "  Leon  Henderson  and  his  doc- 
tors of  philosophy  put  oil  prices  in  the 
quick-freezer  back  in  1941  and  they  are 
still  there.  They  chanted,  did  these 
learned  men,  that  there  would  be  plenty 
of  oil  for  all  purposes,  never  bothering 
to  leain  the  first  rule  of  maintaining  and 
increa.sirig  o:l  supply  which  is  that  new 
driiUnr  must  be  carried  on  consistently. 
In.stcad  of  drilling  more,  the  producers 
have  been  handcuffed  and  hobbled  by 
price  and  denial  of  materials,  with  costs 
going  up  all  the  time,  until  their  effort 
is  now  half  what  it  was  in  1C41.  In  Illi- 
nois, near  the  great  consuming  centers 
and   tlie  great  industrial  regions,  the 
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search  for  new  pools — what  is  known  as 
wildcat  driUing — will  be  about  three- 
fourths  this  year  what  it  was  in  1942.  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  the  Illinois  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Total  wells  drilled  in 
1942  in  Illinois  were  not  much  more  than 
half  the  number  drilled  in  the  year  be- 
fore and  this  year  they  will  fall  still 
further — probably  not  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  number  drilled  in  1942. 

Our  Illinois  production  in  September 
1939 — at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe — was  348.000  barrels  daily.  It 
is  now  100,000  barrels  daily  le.<5.  and  it  is 
180.000  barrels  less  per  day  than  it  was 
when  we  entered  the  war.  Oklahoma  is 
off  about  100,000  barrels  a  day  from  the 
amount  this  great  oil  Slate  was  produc- 
ing when  our  country  entered  the  war. 
Kansas  has  increased,  but  the  State  con- 
servation authorities  have  already  served 
notice  that  the  rate  cannot  be  main- 
tained. In  State  after  Slate  the  story  is 
the  same — the  producers  cannot  keep  up 
the  pace  they  have  been  setting. 

As  I  have  said,  they  have  increased  by 
17  percent  the  amount  they  were  produc- 
ing when  the  war  began  in  Europe — not 
66  percent — but  the  war  demands  have 
increased  in  far  greater  proportion.  And, 
to  effect  the  increase  that  has  been  made, 
the  industry  drew  upon  a  reserve  that  was 
created  in  pre-war  years:  a  reserve  not 
brought  about  as  the  result  of  anything 
done  by  the  emergenc>  authorities  but 
solely  through  the  operations  under  a 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

Let  the  blame  be  placed  where  it  be- 
longs. The  record  is  clear.  The  oil  in- 
dustry and  a  large  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  tried  in  every  rea- 
sonable way  to  ward  off  the  present  dis- 
tress. No  heed  has  been  given  to  their 
efforts  by  those  who  control  oil  and  oil 
policies  during  this  emergency.  The  -sit- 
uation will  become  a  debacle  if  allowed 
to  continue. 


In  Opposition  to  the  Fulbright  Resolution 
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or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21.  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  a  telegram  signed 
by  a  number  of  prominent  constituents 
of  mine  in  opposition  to  the  Fulbright 
resolution,  indicating  a  fear  that  this 
resolution  may  be  used  as  a  loophole  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  involve  us  in  for- 
eign commitments  in  defiance  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Constitution. 

The  point  made  by  the  signers  of  this 
telegram,  that  in  the  last  analysis  the 
American  people  should  be  afforded  the 
final  determination  on  all  foreign  policies 
and  on  any  commitments  that  might  in- 
volve us  in  military  alliances  and  war 
commitments,  is  correct. 

We  should  win  the  war  first,  and  then 
when  we  know  the  peace  aims  of  all  our 


Letter  of  Hon.  John  J.  O'Connor 


allies  and  have  given  our  returning  sol- 
diers an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  enter  into 
any  foreign  commitments,  particularly  if 
they  are  to  change  our  traditional  foreign 
policies  and  independence  of  action. 
The  telegram  follows: 

NEM^-BrRGH.  N.  Y  .  September  21.  1&43. 
Hon.  H.\miltcn  Fish. 

Hcii<c  of  RepTescntctivcs- 
We  the  undersigned  vr:5h  to  record  our  I 
protest  against  the  Fulbright  bill.  We  op- 
pose any  bill  or  proposal  past,  present,  or 
future,  which  commits  the  United  States  to 
the  assumption  cf  post-war  responsibility  lor 
military,  economic,  or  any  other  European 
maintenance.  We  feel  no  such  enmeshing 
legislation  should  be  passed  with<^ut  a  refer- 
endum to  the  returning  service  men.  The 
undersigned  feels  violently  en  this  subject. 
It  is  not  a  mere  parlor  pastime.  Every  fam- 
ily represented  hns  members  in  the  r.rmed 
Icrces.  and  incidentally.  American  citizens 
rnnEjing  from  three  generations  to  the  M-jp- 
floircr.  We  do  not  want  any  permanent  al- 
liance or  commitments  to  Great  Britain  or 
anyone  else,  nor  any  discussions  cf  it  until 
after  the  war  when  much  will  be  clearer  than 
It  is  now.  In  our  cp'.nlon  this  bill  Is  a  neat 
opening  wedge  for  cat's-paw  politics.  Its  in- 
nocent appearance  and  noble  sentiment  cover 
most  damnable  potentialities  if  not  Inten- 
tions. 

Eva  Thomp'=on  Purdy.  Mable  and  Wil- 
liam Alwood.  Tliomas  Merritt.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Maharay.  Beatrice 
McKay.  Harrison;  Elisa  Coutant, 
Norman  and  Audrey  Coutant.  Har- 
rison; C.  and  Catherine  Coutant; 
Jchn  S.  and  Mary  Evans;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Be!!;  C.  Scott  Sat- 
terly.  New  Windsor;  Charles  and 
Margaret  O'Neil,  Stuart  and  Helen 
G.  Satterly.  Meadowbrook;  Clar- 
ence Warford.  Edith  Warford, 
Charlotte  Bull,  Nathan  Brewer, 
Walter  Brewer.  Helen  Biedecap, 
Barbara  Beldecap.  Ethal  Biedecap, 
Jean  Biedecap,  Mrs  Edna  Corwin, 
Louise  Corwin.  and  George  Cor- 
win. Newburgh.  N.  Y  ;  R.  Speldell 
end  A  L  Gillam.  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y.; 
H  Franklin  Waltman  and  Carolyn 
Waltman.  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  enclose  a 
very  interesting  letter  from  a  former  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  body,  the 
Honorable  John  O'Connor,  which  I  am 
sure  will  prove  very  interesting  reading 
to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  especially  to  those  Members  who  are 
lawyers  by  profession. 

Nrw  York,  N.  Y  ,  September  16,  1943. 
Hon.  Fred  Bradley, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Fred:  In  his  belated  meesage  to  Con- 
gress, on  its  reopening  on  September  14,  the 
President  continues  his  planned  campaign  of 


disparaging  the  legislative  body,  the  only 
remaining  curb  to  bis  dictatorial  ambitions. 
In  his  attempt  to  garner,  for  1944.  every 
communistic  and  radical  vot«  In  the  country 
he  castigates  the  Congress  for  daring  to  even 
suggest  that  those  "pinks."  Watson.  Dodd. 
and  Lovett.  be  separated  from  the  Govern- 
ment pay  roll  on  November  15,  unless  the 
President  and  the  Senate  decide  to  retaui 
these  Stalinites. 

In  his  diatribe,  agamst  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives especially,  the  President  reiterates 
the  statement,  which  someone  undoubtedly 
fed  to  him  months  ago,  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  these  radicals  was  a  bill  of 
attainder. 

The  cold  fact  is  that  this  act  cf  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  is  no  more  "a  bill  of  attainder" 
than  Rtxjsevelt  Is  a  Democrat. 

S?cticn  9  of  artigle  I  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  relating  to  the  powers  of 
Congress,  provides:  'No  bill  cf  attainder 
•      •     •     shall  be  passed  ■' 

In  his  message  the  President  says:  '"The 
Supreme  Court  has  defined  a  bill  of  attainder 
as  a  "legislative  act  which  inflicts  punishment 
without  Judicial  trial.'  " 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what  he  refers 
to  the  case  of  John  A.  Cummings  v.  The  State 
of  Missouri,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1867.  and  reported  In  4  Wall.  277,  and  18  Law 
Echrion  356. 

While  the  expression  quoted  by  the  Presi- 
dent appears  in  the  majority  opinion,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Justice  Field,  a  careful  reading  of 
that  opinion  will  readily  distinguish  that  case 
from  that  of  the  three  "pinks  "  Four  of  the 
nine  Judges  dissented — Justices  Miller.  Chase. 
Swayne,  and  Davis — as  they  likewise  did  in 
the  case  Immediately  following  In  the  re- 
ports. Ex  Parte  A  H.  Garland  ^4  Wall  333.  18 
L.  Ed.  3661. 

Tne  Cummings  case  Involved  the  consti- 
tutional :ty  of  a  provision  of  the  constitution 
gf  the  State  of  Missouri,  which  required  a 
'certain  form  of  oath  to  be  subscribed  to  by 
priests  and  ministers  before  they  could  prac- 
tice their  calling. 

Father  Cummings  refused  to  take  the  oath 
and  was  Indicted,  tried,  convicted  and  fined 
>500.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  con- 
viction and  held  the  Missouri  test  oath  un- 
constitutional. 

Father  Cummings'  counsel  were  Riverdy 
Johnson.  David  Dudley  Field,  and  Montgom- 
ery Blair.  For  Missouri,  there  appeared  G.  P. 
Strong  and  J.  B.  Henderson.  Mr.  Justice 
Field  wrote  the  opinion  in  both  the  Cum- 
mings case  and  the  Garland  case. 

The  oath  required  Father  Cummings  to 
state,  in  effect,  that  he  had  not  taken  any 
part  in  the  CivU  War  against  the  Union. 

Mr.  Justice  Field  points  out  that  "Fine 
and  imprisonment  are  prescribed  for  holding 
or  exercising  any  of  the  ofQces  •  •  • 
without  taking  the  oath."  Congress  has 
made  no  suggestion,  yet,  that  our  modern 
three  radicals  shall  go  to  jail. 
Mr.  Justice  Field  also  said  (L.  Ed.,  p.  361) : 
•Many  of  the  acts,  from  the  taint  of  which 
they  must  purge  themselves,  have  no  p>osslble 
relation  to  the  fitness  for  those  pursuits  and 
professions." 

This  Is  not  the  case  with  Watson,  Dodd, 
and  Lovett.  who  are  now  holding  policy-mak- 
ing positions  in  the  very  government  which 
they  would  undermine. 

The  Garland  case  Involved  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, of  January  24,  1866,  which  prescribed 
a  test  oath  for  the  admission  of  attorneys  to 
practice  before  the  Supreme  Covirt,  and  which 
included  an  afllrmatlon  fiat  they  had  never 
voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States. 

In  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Field.  Ave 
Justices  held  the  act  void.  Three  Justices 
Joined  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion In  which  be  also  discussed  the  Cummings 
case.  Following  his  statement  that  the  Cum- 
mings care  la  the  first  Federal  definition  of 
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"t  bill  of  attainder."  Mr  Justice  Miller  pro- 
ceeds to  adopt  the  English,  and  only  existing 
definition,  that  an  "attainder"  Is  "  'the  stain 
or  corruption  of  the  blood  of  a  criminal, 
capitally  condemned;  the  immediate  insepa- 
rable consequence  of  the  common  law,  on  the 
pronouncing  of  the  sentence  of  death." 

"The  effect  of  this  corruption  of  the  blood 
was,  that  the  party  attainted  lost  all  inherit- 
able quality,  p.nd  could  neither  receive  nor 
transmit  any  property  or  otlier  rights  by  in- 
heritance. 

"This  attainder  or  corruption  of  blood,  as 
a  consequence  of  Judicial  sentence  of  death, 
continued  to  be  the  law  of  England.  In  all 
case  of  treason,  to  the  time  that  our  Con- 
stitution was  framed  ard,  for  aught  that  is 
known  to  nie.  Is  the  law  of  that  country,  on 
condemnation    for   treason,    at   this  day. 

"Bills  of  attainder,  therefore,  or  acts  of 
attainder,  as  they  were  called  after  they  were 
passed  .nto  statutes,  were  laws  which  declared 
certain  persons  attainted,  and  thPlr  blood  cor- 
rupted so  that  It  lost  all  heritable  quality. 
Whether  It  declared  other  punishment  or  not, 
it  was  an  act  of  attainder  if  It  declared  this. 
This  alN3  seems  to  have  been  the  main  feature 
at  which  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  were 
directing  their  prohibition:     •     •     •  " 

The  present  act  of  Congress  directed 
agaiutt  the  thne  Moacovltes  says  nothing 
about  their  blood.  Coucress  slopped  short  of 
that.  As  Mr.  Justice  Miller  says  (L.  ed  .  p. 
373): 

"It  is  not  claimed  that  the  law  works  a  cor- 
ruption of  blood  •  •  •  this  leading  fea- 
ture of  bills  of  attainder." 

Any  suit  brought  after  the  firing  day.  No- 
vember 15,  under  the  aegip  of  the  President, 
or  otherwise,  should  be  moat  interesting,  even 
though  It  was  not  foreseen  by  our  founding 
fathers  that  the  executive  would  make  a  prac- 
tice of  taking  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  to  court. 

You  and  your  colleagues  in  Congress  may 
be  assured,  however,  that  there  are  still  some 
of  us.  Including  law>'ers,  not  afraid  of  some 
testa  who  will  gladly  volunteer,  as  party  or 
attorney,  to  test  out  the  question  should  the 
occaalon  arrive  shortly  after  the  Ides  of  No- 
vember. 

Sincerely  yours,  ♦ 

John  J.  O'Cohnok. 
Former  Congressman. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22, 1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRo.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  American  Bar 
AssociaUon,  Chicago,  111..  Augtist  25, 
1943: 

My  subject  today  Is  aviation,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  imply  that  the  airplane  will  supplant 
other  forms  of  transportation;  Instead.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  further  strengthening  and  de- 
velopment of  all  forms  of  transportation,  air, 
highway,  rail,  and  water,  each  in  its  own 
proper  field,  is  essential  to  the  continued 
progreaa  of  America. 

Thera  are  few.  even  among  those  now  en- 
gaged In  the  field  of  aeronautics,  who  have  a 
full  conception  of  the  terrific  Impact  with 
which  poet-war  civil  aviation  will  strike  our 
world  clvlliaation.    Its  giant  stridee  in  pre- 


war development  gave  only  a  glimmer  of 
what  is  yet  to  come,  and  are  puny  steps  in 
comparison  with  the  many  new  and  startling 
aviation  discoveries  emerging  from  the  in- 
escapable urgency  of  our  struggle  fcr  suivnal. 

Technological  advances  since  Pearl  Harbor 
have  been  so  vast  that  they  are  difficult  to 
comprehend.  More  Important,  we  have 
trained  and  trained  well,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  best  young  men  in  various 
branches  of  aviation.  The  results  of  this 
program  have  already  become  visible  for  all 
the  world  to  see. 

American  skill,  plus  American  courage. 
aided  by  Allied  strength,  has  batt^nd  the 
once  mighty  LuftwafTe  into  a  quaking  shell, 
unable  today  to  do  more  than  struggle  weakly 
against  the  inevitable  tomcrrcw  Vrhen  it  will 
be  swept  from  the  skies.  Boastful,  strutting 
Mussolini  has  been  blasted  into  black  ob- 
livion. The  arrof^ant  Jap.  trained  to  wekonie 
death  before  surrender.  Bed  from  Kiska 
through  the  fog.  On  fronts  the  whole  wc:ld 
over  American  airpower  is  dciri  )!.siratiuK  its 
supremacy  in  a  manner  that  will  shorten  the 
war  bv  years,  perhaps  bv  clt cades,  a;  d  ^ave 
millions  of  American  lives. 

Wher  the  conflict  is  over,  when  these  dis- 
coveries and  trained  men  turn  to  the  useful 
purposes  of  peaceful  society,  civil  aviation 
will  come  into  its  own,  in  a  manner  that  will 
affect  the  daily  lives  of  all  humanity.  Be- 
cause so  much  of  its  development  is  Ameri- 
can, its  greatest  elTects  will  be  felt  here,  and 
because  of  its  vast  scope,  its  impact  w:ll  be 
as  great  in  the  field  of  law,  perhaps,  as  in 
any  other  profession. 

Development  of  the  railroad  in  the  la.=t 
century  offers  a  classic  example  ol  how  a  new 
form  of  long  distance  transportatlcn  can 
influence  your  profession.  We  are  meeting 
today  In  a  city  that  became  powerful  bc- 
caiife  geography  and  the  call  of  the  steam- 
boat whistle  on  Lake  Michigan  made  it  the 
greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world  Thuik 
of  the  many  knotty  legal  quest»oxis  that  ac- 
companied the  railroad's  growth,  of  the 
problems  that  required  solution  before  such 
growth  was  possible.  What,  then,  of  the  far 
more  complex  legal  problems  which  post-war 
civil  aviation  will  present  ftr  your  solution? 

Consider  the  relative  speed  of  development. 
In  leas  time  than  it  took  to  push  the  first 
railroad  from  Chicago  to  Aurora,  the  Army  s 
Air  Transport  Command  has  built  a  global 
network  of  flying  boxcars  that  prcb.ibly  c'.rry 
more  ton-miles  in  a  week  than  all  of  the 
railroads  emanating  from  Chicago  did  in 
their  first  5  years  of  existence,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  passenger  traffic  Involved.  When 
the  war  is  over,  much  of  these  facilities,  and 
the  men  to  operate  them,  will  be  ready  for 
rapid  conversion  to  the  works  of  peace,  but 
the  question  of  their  ultimate  ownership  and 
regulation  has  already  arisen.  Are  you  ready 
to  tackle  even  this  one  problem?  I  came 
here  from  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minnesota. 
where  I  spoke  before  the  Midwest  Global  Air 
Conference.  In  attendance  were  more  than 
500  representatives  from  cities  thrcuehcut 
the  Middle  West,  gathered  to  consider  the 
changing  relationship  between  their  com- 
munities and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  is 
coming  from  the  global  growth  of  civil  avia- 
tion. One  of  the  major  problems  was  air- 
port construction.  I  doubt  if  any  citizenry 
has  ever  built  an  airport  large  enough;  re- 
quirements for  space  and  facilities  seem  in- 
variably to  grow  more  rapidly  than  cities 
are  able  to  purchase  land  and  build  ports 

Today.  Chicago  is  a  great  railroad  and 
manufacturing  center,  but  it  is  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  nearest  seaport.  Tomorrow, 
It  may  well  be  the  hub  of  a  world-wide 
aerial  network  through  which  traf9c  fr;  m 
much  of  America  Is  routed  to  remote  destina- 
tions all  over  the  globe. 

Here  I  ask  your  Indulgence  while  I  digres.^ 
for  a  moment  about  the  potentialities  of 
this  city  which  Is  our  host.  This  metropolis 
Is  blessed  by  geography  as  are  few  of  the 


world's  cities.  With  equipment  In  existence 
today,  it  would  be  possible  to  leave  this  room, 
walli'  to  the  Michigan  Avenue  Bridge,  step 
Into  a  launch,  10  minutes  later  board  the 
clipper  and  begin  an  aerial  voyage  that  can 
terminate  any  place  on  earth  In  less  than  60 
hours,  follov-'ne  the  freat  circle  routes  which 
are  the  cl*  bal  airway?  of  the  ftiture.  By  the 
great  circle,  much  of  Europe  is  closer  to 
Chicago  than  to  most  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, just  as  most  of  Asia  is  nearer  to  it 
than  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Yes,  I  predict  that 
Chicago  will  be  one  cf  the  world's  leading 
air  termlnaL'.  but  there  v.iU  be  others  just  as 
important  to  be  biiilded  throughout  America. 

Aerial  arecsies  of  the  future  will  fly  with 
a  dCJ'roe  of  safety  and  dependability  of  sched- 
ule hithert  >  unknown.  We  will  have  better 
and  mure  efficient  planes,  with  more  power- 
ful and  dependable  power  plants.  We  will 
know  much  mere  about  the  elements;  at  the 
same  time,  br.d  weather  will  be  much  less  of 
a  problem,  with  stratosphere  flying  becoming 
commonplace. 

Thanks  to  war-spurred  advances  In  the 
.science  of  radionics,  fog  has  ceased  to  exist 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  operation  of  a  prop- 
erly equiiped  pl.ine.  The  pilot  cf  the  future 
will  look  into  the  end  of  a  radio  tube  and 
"see"  his  way  as  clearly  through  dense  fog 
or  black  nirht  as  through  brilliant  sunlight. 
He  w.il  be  in  constant  truch  with  land  bases 
by  two-way  radl i.  and  the  exact  position  of 
his  plane  while  In  flight  will  be  determined 
with  another  radu^iuc  device.  I  predict  that 
elchul  air  traffic  of  the  future  will  be  as  si^fe 
and  dependable  as  that  known  today  by  any 
form  of  transportation. 

Parallel  to  the  expansion  of  this  type  of 
traffic  will  be  an  unprecedented  growth  of 
domestic  aviation.  The  air  lines  we  know 
today  w:!l  nua".ply  and  expand,  with  thou- 
sand" of  new  Cities  added  to  the  list  of  tho'^e 
with  improved  airports.  There  will  probably 
be  glider  trains  rendering  local  seivice  over 
long  runs  with  tow  planes  that  do  not  land 
at  intermeciiate  prints;  gliders  will  cut  loose 
from  the  tmin  sv.d  glide  to  earth  at  stations 
alone  the  wav  while  the  tow  plane  picks  up 
new  gliders  on  the  fly.  This  will  develop 
along  with  a  similar  type  cf  feeder  service 
which  has  brought  daily  air  mall  to  115  com- 
munities In  6  mountainous  Eastern  States 
for  the  pa.n  several  years.  By  this  system 
the  phine  sets  out  with  mail  for  a  number 
cf  cities  along  its  ccurpo;  at  each  city  It 
s'.vocps  lo-,v.  drops  a  snrk  of  mail,  picks"  up 
another  on  the  fly.  and  continues  on  Its  way, 
landing  only  when  It  reaches  its  terminus 
at  a  Junction  with  one  of  the  major  air  lines. 
A  number  of  moiuitaln  communities  in  West 
Vin^iniri  receive  this  daily  service;  few  of 
them  are  equipped  with  airports,  and  at  least 
2  of  them  do  not  even  have  rail  service. 
AppHcatlons  are  now  pend.ng  from  15  dif- 
fer.-'iu  companies  to  give  similar  service  to 
more  than  2.000  communities  in  39  States. 

I  have  barely  scriitchcd  the  surface  In  dis- 
cu^.=  iiiz  the  future  of  aviation,  but  there  is 
enough  here  to  pose  some  very  complex  ques- 
tions for  the  let;al  profe.ssim.  Sooner  or 
later  the  lawyer  will  run  into  the  question 
cf  Jurisdiction,  with  Its  content  of  constitu- 
tional controversy,  conflict  between  Federal 
and  State  regulation,  and  complications  in 
criminal  and  civil  remedial  laws. 

In  the  area  of  administrative  law  and  regu- 
lation his  labors  have  been  made  immeasur- 
ably e.isier  by  the  e.xcellent  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  IQP.8  and  by  the  Board's  announce- 
ment on  December  18.  1933.  of  Its  plan  to 
separate  its  functions  of  judge  and  prosecu- 
tor in  the  handling  of  regulatorv  cases. 

T)ie  administration  cf  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Act  calls  for  the  highest  technical  and 
prufess.oual  skill  cf  the  lawyer.  Just  to 
mention  some  of  the  subjects:  air-carrier  reg- 
ular icn;  the  application  fcr  and  obtaining  of 
certificate.^  of  public  crnvcnicnce  and  neces- 
sity. Involving  the  intricate  matters  of  com- 
petition and  priority  of  air  space;  permits  to 
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forei'.n  cariiers.;  rate  making;  air-mail  trans- 
poriat.on  and  rates  therefor;  regulation  of 
business  practices  and  prevention  of  unfair 
competition:  registration  and  recording  of 
aircraft:  s.^fety  cf  transportation  and  equip- 
ment; and  airport  regulation. 

For  seme  tune  to  come,  no  doubt,  such 
matters  will  be  committed  to  specialists  in 
aviation  law.  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
general  practitioner,  or  so-called  business 
lawyer,  will  master  some  cf  the  complexities 
of  the  practice 

The  phere  of  activities  of  the  attorney  will 
be  greatly  enlarged,  both  in  Federal  and 
State  taxati.'U.  Interesting  and  complex 
questions  will  undoubtedly  arise  under  the 
Federal  mccme-tax  law.  and  in  connection 
with  such  other  tax  legislation,  which  will. 
no  doubt,  supplement  the  Income  tax  to 
meet  the  stupendous  burden  of  war.  Many 
important  questions  will  arise  in  State  and 
local  taxation.  One  occurs  to  me.  namely,  to 
what  extent  will  the  States  extend  the  prin- 
ciple of  taxatidn  cf  migratory  tangible  prop- 
erty, based  upon  the  average  number  of  days 
present  in  the  taxing  area,  as  announced  in 
the  Johnson  Oil  Refining  Company  case,  or 
some  ether  average  basis,  which  ought  to  be 
interesting  and  profitable  to  the  lawyer.' 

While  somewhat  restricted  and  local  in 
character,  the  law  affecting  airports,  their 
establishment  and  operation,  will  pose  new- 
problems.  Even  in  a  narrow  field  as  zoning, 
there  will  be  many  interesting  questions. 
One  has  already  arisen  in  Maryland  where 
zoning  ordinance  restricting  the  height  cf 
structures  within  specified  distance  cf  the 
perimeter  of  an  airport  was  held  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  of  Maryland,  and  for  that 
r-nson  invalid. - 

Where  the  general  practitioner  and  the 
business  lawyer  will  be  called  on  most  will  be 
In  the  enlargement  of  commercial  transac- 
tions and  the  vast  increase  of  passengers, 
freight,  and  express  transportation  which  will 
flow  from  the  certain  expansion  ot  aviation. 
New  problems  under  old  principles  will  arise. 
There  will  be  ueed  of  pioneering.  "The  law 
will  be  clastic  enough,  as  It  always  has  been, 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions,  and 
I  believe  that  you  will  avail  yourselves  of  the 
opportunity  for  business  and  for  service  to 
the  community  in  this  fascinating  field. 

The  contraction  of  the  world  and  the 
elimination  oi  great  distances  between  coun- 
tries, especially  between  North  find  South 
America,  will  result  in  the  exchange  of  legal 
ideas  and  concepts  and  will  call  forth  the 
highest  skill  and  capacity  of  lawyers,  not 
only  those  specializing  In  international  law 
but  the  ordinary  practitioner  as  well. 

It  has  been  said  that  insurance  is  the 
handmaiden  of  Industry.  Certainly,  as  law- 
yers  concerned  with  insurance  problems,  you 
rec  gnize  immediately  that  the  growth  of 
commercial  as  well  as  private  flying  will  to 
a  considerable  extent  be  directly  affected  by 
the  type  of  insurance  benefits  available,  the 
cost  of  such  benefits,  and  the  ease  or  diffi- 
culty with  which  aviation  liability  problems 
generally  can  be  solved.  If  all  branches  have 
efficient  insurance  machinery  available,  civil 
avnition  will  be  encouraged.  If,  however,  the 
machinery  Is  inefficient,  the  growth  of  civil 
aviation  will  be  h;impered. 

Those  cf  us  in  Congress  who  are  Interested 
In  promoting  the  fullest  possible  growth  of 
civil  aviation,  and  who  have  long  i>een  inter- 
ested and  active  in  this  field,  are  particularly 
aware  of  the  increasing  attention  which  must 
be  given  to  aviation  Insurance  problems. 
Several  bill?  have  been  introduced  touching 
upon  various  phases.  Other  bills  un- 
doubtedly Will  appe.ir  when  Congress  recon- 
venes.    We  .must    decide   what   to   do   with 
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these  bills.  To  do  that  we  must  have  clearly 
in  mind  the  general  principles  which  are  to 
guide  decisions  on  specific  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. In  all  of  this  the  Congress  needs,  and 
I  am  sure  will  welcome,  the  advice  and  sug- 
gestions of  a  group  such  as  your  own. 

The  problems,  of  course,  are  not  wholly 
legal.  Many  underwriting  and  actuarial  mat- 
ters must  be  considered.  The  lawyer,  how- 
ever, has  a  unique  opportunity  to  make  a  con- 
tribution in  this  field.  His  knowledge  of 
legislative  and  administrative  procedures,  and 
pitfalls  and  his  practical  contact  with  the 
various  business  phases  of  insurance,  place 
the  lawyer  in  a  unique  position  to  be  of  aid. 
I  do  not  presume  to  be  able  to  indicate 
what  the  so-called  solution  should  be.  I  can. 
perhaps,  point  up  what  appear  to  be  some 
of  the  most  pressu\g  questions  which  require 
immediate  attention 

One  problem,  for  example,  which  I  know 
has  had  the  consideration  of  some  of  you. 
and  which  is  far  from  solved,  involves  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  should  l>e 
enacted  by  the  Congress  a  national  work- 
men s  compensation  act.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  patterned  along  the  lines  cf  comparable 
legislation  in  the  railroad  field,  which  would 
establish  uniformly  the  rights  of  employees 
and  the  obligations  of  employers  for  all  types 
of  injuries  or  fatalities  in  the  field  of  air 
transport   employment. 

The  application  of  many  State  workmen's 
compensation  statutes  to  the  new  field  cf  civil 
aviation  is  not  clear  What  provisions  of  the 
existing  statutes  apply  to  aviation  employees 
and  how  those  provision^  will  be  Interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  novel  situations  presented 
are  not  clear.  The  provisions  of  the  laws 
themselves  differ  substantially.  Efforts  to 
bring  about  uniformity  have  not  been  success- 
ful. Tliere  should  be  no  doubt  iis  to  what 
the  worker  rights  are  or  what  the  employer 
is  obligated  to  pay  in  the  event  of  an  em- 
ployee's Injury  or  death.  Yet  such  confusion 
exists  This  uncertainty  may  become  greater 
as  the  number  of  employees  increases  and 
business  becomes  more  complex 

The  proposal  fcr  a  Federal  statute  has  much 
to  commend  it.  A  Federal  plan  should  be 
relatively  simple.  It  would  necessarily  bring 
uniformity  of  benefits  and  liability.  Much 
of  the  confusion  would  be  eliminated.  What 
form  the  bill  could  take  and  what  are  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various 
proposals  which  have  been  made  present  tech- 
nical problems  on  which  the  Congress  will 
nerd  your  constructive  suggestions.  Perhaps 
some  satisfactory  alternative  to  Federal  legis- 
lation is  feasible.  There  would  be  wide  In- 
terest in  a  pragmatic  solution  to  this  pressing 
problem,  which  must  be  dealt  with  effectively 
as  a  necessary  Job  of  bringing  stability  to 
civil  aviation  and  making  employment  in 
that  Industry  attractive. 

Another  special  problem,  and  one  of  which 
the  solution  has  been  already  too  long  de- 
laj-ed.  is  that  presented  by  those  who  advocate 
the  enactment  of  a  Federal  aviation  liability 
act.  We  recognize  that  we  do  not  have  in 
our  body  of  common  law  or  m  our  existing 
State  legislation  principles  which  are  suffi- 
ciently definite,  precise,  or  inclusive  to  en- 
able anyone  at  the  present  time  to  state  the 
rules  of  liability  in  the  fleld  of  civil  aviation. 
Many  novel  types  of  liability  are  created  by 
this  new  development — aviation.  Of  course, 
if  sufficient  time  is  permitted  to  elapse,  the 
nature  of  this  liability  and  the  rules  of  law 
which  control  will  be  slowly  whittled  out 
through  numerous  court  decisions  and  patch- 
work legislation.  This  is  an  expensive,  un- 
scientific, and  cumbersome  process.  We 
should,  on  the  basis  of  our  experience,  be  able 
now  to  determine'  what  these  rules  should  be 
and  to  establish  rules  which  will  be  fair  and 
equitable  to  all  concerned. 

It  is  obvious  that  aviation  presents  a  spe- 
cial problem  and  that  a  separate  approach 
to  it  is  necessary.  The  air  lines  have  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  assist  In  working  out 


a  satisfactory  solution.  They  have  not  ob- 
jected to  compulsory  insurance  and  they  are 
willing  to  accept  definite  rules  which,  for 
practical  purposes,  will  Impose  liability  upon 
them  in  many  doubtful  cases,  asking  only 
that  such  liaibility  be  limited  by  statute  to 
reasonable  amounts. 

Many  of  you  undoubtedly  are  familiar  with 
the  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Sweeney,  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautic-*  Board,  dealing  with  this 
complex  subject.  He  suggests  that  in  Fed- 
eral legislation  lies  the  solution  of  the  many 
difficult  questions  of  aviation  liability. 
Whether  the  solution  lies  m  State  or  Fedcial 
legislation  is  a  problem  which  must  be  de- 
cided scKin.  There  can  t>e  no  doubt  the  prob- 
lem exists. 

Another  question  receiving  congressional 
attention  Involves  the  special  fleld  of  liabil- 
ity insurance  for  air  transport  companies. 
It  IS  obMous  that  the  growth  of  air  transpor- 
tation, both  domestically  and  abroad,  can  be 
accomplished  only  if  adequate  and  efficient 
insurance  and  reinsurance  coverage  can  be 
readily  obtained  at  proper  cost  by  American 
flag  a;r  lines.  If  adequate  insurance  protec- 
tion is  not  available  fqpm  private  sources.  It 
must  be  made  available  through  govern- 
mental machinery.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  private  groups  cannot 
.supply  this  Insurance,  except,  of  course,  war 
risk  Insurance,  where  obviously  the  Govern- 
ment mtist  cover  the  risk.  Private  Insurers. 
I  however,  writing  air-transport  Insurance. 
j  must  t>e  continually  alert  to  the  changing 
conditions.  They  mu.st  keep  ahead  of  the 
Industry  and  encourage  Its  development. 
'  They  must  suggest  mcxlern  types  of  policies 
;  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  air  carriers' 
needs  They  must  be  willing  to  open  their 
records  to  the  fullest  disclosure  so  there  may 
be  constant  scrutiny  of  proflts  and  the  type 
of  practices  followed  In  leinsuring  risks 
abroad 

There  has  been  some  discontent  in  airline 
circles  with  the  existing  insurance  machinery. 
The  whole  problem  Is  being  thoroughly  re- 
viewed and  a  practical  solution  can  and 
should  be  worked  out.  I  am  certain  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  will  watch 
these  developments  with  genuine  Interest. 
Whatever  solution  is  achieved  will  be  one 
which  must  withstand  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination. 

The  types  of  problems  which  I  have  men- 
tioned will  come  before  the  Federal  leg- 
islature. There  are  many  related  problems 
which  are  constantly  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  States.  I  feel,  however,  that,  looking 
at  the  picture  as  a  whole,  we  must  recognize 
there  is  need  for  centralizing  the  bulk  of 
the  regulatory  and  legislative  activity  In  the 
civil  aviation  field  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  is  a  policy  which  the 
Anperlcan  Bar  Association  has  supported.  It 
is  welcomed  by  various  aviation  interests,  and 
which  is  a  well-established  national  policy 
as  evidenced  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 
When  one  considers  regulatory  problems  In 
the  field  of  aviation  insurance,  however,  a 
conflict  arises.  While  aviation  is  committed 
to  a  Federal  policy,  Insurance  groups  have 
consistently  shied  away  from  Federal  leg- 
islation They  fear,  perhaps  with  justice,  the 
encroachment  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  seek  a  continuance  of  State  Jurisdic- 
tion. However  desirable  and  right  such  » 
policy  Is  with  respect  to  Insurance  generally, 
the  peculiarly  Federal  character  of  civil  avia- 
tion must  not  be  overlooked  in  dealing  with 
aviation  insurance  matters. 

The  Federal  Government,  by  reason  of  the 
broad  national  aspects  of  its  program  for 
civil  aviation  development,  may  be  expected 
to  take  steps  to  eliminate  any  serious  ob- 
stacles which  Inadequate  insurance  or  Insur- 
ance regulation  places  in  the  way  of  con- 
tinued development.  Immediate  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  aviation  insurance  prob- 
lems,   if   coupled   with   concrete   afBrmatlve 
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action  designed  to  eliminate  the  existing  diffi- 
culties, will  obviate  the  neceaalty  of  any 
drastic  legislation  In  this  field.  All  groups 
concerned.  Including  lawyers,  must  recognlae 
the  challenge  and  get  to  work.  A  great 
opportunity  Is  presented. 

No  dlBcuEslon  of  post-war  aviation  could  be 
complete  without  some  comment  on  the 
world  of  tomorrow,  which  aviation  will  help 
us  buUd.  I  believe  that  the  time  Is  long  since 
past  when  we  should  use  such  labels,  or  epi- 
thets, if  you  will,  as  "isolationist."  "Interven- 
tionist." or  "internationalist."  For  better  or 
for  worse,  we  have  been  propelled  into  a  new 
conception  of  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions. At  war's  end  the  United  States  will 
be  by  all  odds  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth,  and  so,  for  better  or  for  worse,  we  will 
largely  be  responsible  for  the  nature  of  the 
post-war  world. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that, 
both  as  a  private  citizen  and  as  a  public  offi- 
cial,  I  approach  this  problem  as  an  American, 
and  only  as  an  American.  More  than  3  years 
ago  I  introduced  legislation  in  the  House  of 
BepresenUtlvea  direcUng  the  President  to 
begin  negotiations  wi^  Britain  and  Prance 
for  the  acquisition  of  their  possessions  off 
our  Atlantic  seaboard  In  partial  payment  on 
their  debts  from  the  First  World  War.  The 
measure  did  not  pass.  However,  I  am  today 
more  certain  than  ever  that  these  Islands, 
which  are  geographically  part  of  our  domain, 
should  come  under  our  Jurisdiction,  and  that 
we  should  begin  negotiations  for  their  acqui- 
sition immediately. 

I  do  not  believe  In  piracy,  but,  on  the  other 
band,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  permit  our 
Just  claims  to  be  dismissed  with  a  suave 
smile  by  the  owners  who  rightly  can  thank 
us  for  their  continued  free  existence,  coupled 
with  their  own  courage. 

When  I  introduced  this  resolution  in  1940 
I  did  not  mention  Greenland,  because  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  transactions  we  had  specifi- 
cally waived  all  claim  to  that  vast  Arctic 
Island.  Moreover,  in  the  hands  of  pcacetiU 
Denmark  It  seemed  safe  enough. 

Today,  however,  the  picture  has  changed. 
We  were  forced  to  assume  de  facto  sovereignty 
ot  Greenland  when  Hitler  swallowed  Den- 
mark, and  Greenland  has  rapidly  come  to 
have  enormous  strategic  value  to  the  United 
States.  First,  It  Is  today  our  secure  source 
of  cryolite,  an  aluminum  compound  which  Is 
essential  In  our  present  method  of  extracting 
aluminima  from  bauxite.  Second,  Its  700.000 
square  miles  of  smooth  Ice  <ap  make  It  a 
perfect  intermediary  base  for  air  transport 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  in 
peace  or  in  war.  Third,  by  routing  flights 
over  Greenland,  there  is  no  over-water  hop 
longer  than  500  miles. 

We  must  be  realists  In  looking  at  post-war 
Europe.  In  our  hands.  Greenland  Is  worth  a 
thousand  pursuit  planes  as  a  defense  against 
any  hostile  European  nation;  if  controlled  by 
a  hostile  nation  It  Is  worth,  to  him,  a  thou- 
sand bombers.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we 
must  make  some  type  of  agreement  with 
post-war  Denmark  which  will  give  us  Green- 
land. It  will  not  be  long  until  we  return  to 
the  Etanes  the  freedom  of  their  own  country; 
Is  It  too  much  if  we  ask  them  to  glvs  us 
Greenland  as  an  expression  of  gratitude,  and 
as  assuranes  that  in  the  remote  future  we  will 
again  defend  them  against  alien  dominance? 
And  why  U  not  gratitude  for  lend-lease,  and 
for  the  coming  restoration  of  Prance,  reason 
enough  for  us  to  be  given  all  British  and 
French  possessions  In  our  waters? 

On  the  same  t>aais.  I  believe  we  sbotild  In- 
sist on  retaining  the  Pacific  Islands  which 
have  threatened  our  safety  in  the  past,  and 
the  air  bases  we  are  building  as  a  means  of 
winning  this  war. 

I  repeat:  I  approach  the  post-war  world 
st-lctly  as  an  American.  I  welcome  eagerly 
the  new  concept  of  world  relationships  which 
global  aviation  forces  upon  me;  I  believe  in 
lntaniatl(»ua  cot^ieratlon;  I  do  not  believe  in 


piracy.  But  I  believe  we  should  Insist  on  re- 
taining the  margin  of  superiority  which  we 
are  forced  to  build  in  order  to  win  the  war; 
that  we  should  disarm  only  as  others  disarm, 
retaining  always  this  managing  supremacy; 
that  we  should  never  again  permit  strategic 
points  which  might  one  day  be  used  against 
us  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  other  nations; 
that  from  now  on  we  should  retain  the  power 
to  quickly  punish  any  nation  anywhere  that 
threatens  our  peace  and  safety;  and  finally, 
in  necessary  and  desirable  collaboration  with 
other  peaceful  peoples  America  can  best  serve 
Itself  and  world  humanity  by  keeping  always 
its  Identity — that  history  and  heritage  so 
fundamentkyy  founded  on  justice. 


Air   Transportation    and   the   Fature   of 
America's  Communities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22, 1943 

Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  addres.s  de- 
livered by  me  on  the  occasion  of  Okla- 
homa's Aviation  Day,  1943: 

This  war  is  presenting,  as  one  of  Its  prin- 
cipal byproducts,  a  challeuging  issue  to  ev- 
ery community  In  America,  particularly  to 
the  smaller  communities  not  now  receiving 
air  transportation  service. 

Every  load  of  bombs  carried  over  Ger- 
many shows  us  something  more  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  air  transportation  as  a  carrier 
of  people  EUid  goods  through  all  kinds  of 
weather,  day  and  night,  at  high  speeds,  for 
short  and  long  distances. 

Every  sortie  by  our  intrepid  airmen  in  Af- 
rica— and  now,  thanks  to  tlieir  prowess,  in 
Sicily  and  the  Italian  boot — shows  us  some- 
thing more  of  the  possibilities  of  air  trans- 
portation as  a  means  for  enriching  our  com- 
munities through  a  new,  faster,  safe,  and 
more  pleasant  means  of  travel. 

Every  thrust  by  the  Fortresses  and  Lib- 
erators on  the  vast  expanse  of  the  soutliwe.^t 
Pacific  toward  our  ultimate  goal  in  Tokyo 
shows  us  something  more  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  air  transportation  r.s  a  tie  which  will 
knit  the  communities  of  our  Nation  more 
closely  together  in  the  unceasing  quest  of  a 
free  America  for  the  fuller  life  for  our  mil- 
lions. 

For  this  war  has  proved,  even  to  the  blind- 
est among  us,  that  air  transportation  is  just 
as  much  a  part  of  our  transportation  pic- 
t\ire  as  rail,  motor,  or  water  tran.'^portation. 
In  the  America  of  the  post-war  world,  trans- 
portation by  air  will  become  an  essential  ve- 
hicle of  our  Nation's  economy. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  every  com- 
munity give  serious  thought  and  make  neces- 
sary plans  for  those  steps  which  will  assure 
that  It  is  a  full  participant  in  the  benefits  of 
air  transportation.  It  Is  Just  as  important 
that  there  be  brctight  to  each  of  our  commu- 
nities the  benefits  of  air  transportation  as 
It  once  was  that  the  lines  of  steel  rails  be 
laid  to  them  or  that  the  highways  of  con- 
crete and  gravel  be  threaded  through  them. 
The  community  which  is  asleep,  or  which, 
by  the  failtire  to  exercise  diligent  foresight. 
lets  the  march  of  air  transportation  pass  it 
by,  will  find  in  the  next  decade  or  so  that  it 
Is  a  forgotten  eddy  In  the  rush  of  the  great 
stream  of  America's  national  life. 

To   the   American   community,   large   and 
small,  of  tomorrow  the  airport  will  be  cue 


of  the  most  important  utilities  In  Its  posses- 
sion. To  and  from  that  airport  will  come  all 
of  the  travel  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  or 
so  and  much  of  the  small  package  cargo  and 
virtually  all  the  mail,  save  for  the  shipments 
and  mail  between  nearby  points.  The  air- 
port will  become  the  principal  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  average  community  and  the 
great  world  lying  over  the  horizon. 

When  I  say  contact  with  the  world  1  mean 
precisely  that.  With  the  slower  surface 
transportation  it  Is  waxing  too  poetical,  per- 
haps, to  speak  of  contact  between  the  aver- 
age community  and  the  whole  world.  But 
the  speed  of  air  transportation  will  so  revo- 
lutionize our  habits  and  our  thoughts  and 
our  interests  that  it  will  become  a  matter  of 
course  for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  tako  an 
occasional  trip  to  our  neighboring  nations,  or 
even  to  other  hemispheres.  It  will  be  no 
more  startling  to  take  off  from  some  one  of 
our  communities  In  the  Midwest  bound  for 
Buenos  Aires  than  it  is  now  to  go  to  the  rail- 
road station  for  a  trip  to  Minneapolis  or 
Seattle  or  Atlanta. 

If  we  read  some  of  the  history  of  our 
country  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  reference  to  com- 
munities, then  important,  which  have  either 
been  forgotten  or  have  disappeared,  or  which 
have  now  become  insignificant.  In  each 
case  the  explanation  of  their  decline  can  be 
found  in  their  failure  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  advantages  of  modern  transporta- 
tion. Tills  waning  in  the  position  of  a  com- 
munity can  still  occur  and  In  fact  will  occur 
for  those  of  our  cities  which  fail  to  assure 
themselves  a  place  in  the  great  air  transport 
network  in  the  years  to  come. 

There  are  three  indispensable  conditions 
to  a  proper  develcpment  of  air  transportation 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  communities. 

The  first  Is  that  the  regulation  of  air  trans- 
portation shall  take  place  under  fair  and 
uniform  conditions  without  sectional  and 
regional  discrimination.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished only  through  a  centralized  regu- 
lation under  the  Federal  Government.  The 
speed,  the  complexity,  and  tVie  mobility  of 
air  transportation  are  suth  that  the  problem 
of  regulating  the  basic  conditions  under 
which  it  is  to  be  co:  ducted  cannot  be  ade- 
quately handled  by  the  various  States,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  slower  motor  or  rail  trans- 
portation. State  regulation  would  only  tend 
to  create  barriers  making  it  more  difficult 
for  an  individual  community  to  assure  that 
it  is  adequately  connected  with  its  sister  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation.  State 
rcEnJlation  would  only  lead  to  competition 
bet'.veen  State  regulatory  agencies  to  secure 
a  favored  status,  with  inevitable  harm  to  the 
growth  of  the  industry  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
provokin;?  retall.Ttion  and  discrimination. 
State  regulation  would  be  Inefficient  and 
present  cumbersome  red  tape,  multiplying 
governmental  requirements — of  which  In 
this  day  and  age  we  should  all  be  heartily 
sick— which  could   serve   no  useful  purpose. 

The  second  condition  Is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  air  transportation  should  be  left  free 
of  control  by  competing  surface  carriers.  To- 
day there  is  a  stmnc  movement,  on  the  part 
of  many  surface  carriers  to  move  into  the  air 
transport  field.  This  effort  is  understand- 
able. These  carriers  are  naturally  worried 
lest  the  competition  from  air  transportation 
mlL-ht  affect  thrir  own  traffic  and  revenues. 
But  It  is  of  supreme  Importance  that  these 
different  modes  of  transportation  be  kept 
separate,  and  on  a  truly  competitive  basis. 
One  of  the  saddest  chapters  In  our  history 
was  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  transporta- 
tion enterprise  in  an  earlier  day  to  combine 
into  great  monopolies  stifling  the  interests  of 
local  communities,  it  was  this  effort  to 
monopolize  transportation  which  was  one  of 
the  evils  leading  Congress  to  adopt  the  anti- 
trust laws  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  recently  railroad 
Interests  have  been  seeking  to  be  relieved  of 
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such  laws  and  of  ether  guaranties  of  com- 
petition, and  to  secure  legal  permission  to 
construct  great  systems  of  transportation  by 
every  means — land  and  air — under  common 
ownership,  on  the  plea  that  such  integra- 
tion as  It  is  called  will  result  in  economies 
and  improved  service  The  plea  is  false.  By 
theoretical  talk  about  operating  economies. 
it  is  sought  to  delude  us  into  surrendering  to 
the  dominant  interests  the  determination  of 
the  future  of  our  transportation  development. 
There  is  no  more  possibility  of  operating 
economies,  in  any  real  practical  sense  of  the 
term,  through  combinations  of  rail  and  air 
carriers  than  thrrc  would  t>e  throuch  com- 
binations of  a  grocery  store  in  Maine  with 
an  oil  field  in  Oklahoma.  The  operating 
problem.^  of  the  two  forms  of  transportation 
are  Just  as  different  as  the  wheels  of  a  loco- 
motive are  different  from  the  wings  of  an 
airplane. 

•  Strong,  vigorous  competition  between  the 
two  forms  of  transportatio-v  in  the  tradi- 
tional American  way.  must  be  maintained  if 
this  ycung  and  coming  industry  of  air  trans- 
port is  tj  realize  its  rightful  place.  By 
strict  requirements  that  the  older  means  of 
transportation  keep  hands  off.  we  can  assure 
that  the  growth  of  the  one  will  not  be  stunt- 
ed by  the  vested  interest  of  the  other,  and 
that  American  communities  everywhere,  no 
matter  what  the  private  interest  of  the  other 
carriers  might  dictate,  will  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  swiftest  and  most  modern 
of  all  transportation  media. 

The  third  condition  for  the  proper  growth 
of  air  transportation  in  the  best  interest  of 
all  of  our  communities  is  an  active,  intelli- 
gent interest  on  the  part  of  the  local  com- 
munity itseif.  It  would  be  a  wise  invest- 
ment if  the  citizens  of  each  of  our  communi- 
ties should  band  thenisel'es  together  into  a 
local  organization  in  each  city,  through  their 
own  chambers  of  commerce  or  otherwise,  with 
the  specific  pur{>o.-e  of  planning  for  and  secur- 
ing adequate  air  transpoitation  as  soon  as  it 
is  practicable  to  furnish  that  transportation. 
One  of  the  first  concerns  of  any  such  a  group 
should,  of  course,  be  an  adequate  local  air- 
port, properly  zoned  so  as  to  assure  freedom 
from  dangerous  obstructions  to  flight  to  and 
from  that  airport.  Also  such  a  group  should 
make  the  surveys  and  studies  which  will  be 
most  beneficial  in  showing  its  immediate  and 
future  needs  for  air  transportation  and  the 
amounts  of  trade  and  travel  which  it  can  ex- 
pect to  generate.  Likewise  it  should  encour- 
age a  continued  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
youth  of  the  com'muniiy  in  the  art  of  flight 
in  order  that  there  can  be  available  locally 
the  skills  to  engage  m  various  aeronautical 
pursuits  which  will  attract  ^aeronautical  in- 
dustry to  its  borders.  In  these  and  other 
way.s.  such  a  group  can  assure  that  its  com- 
munity will  not  be  left  in  the  wake  of  our 
progress  in  the  air. 

VVith  each  of  these  three  conditions  a  bill 
pending  in  Congress  deals  in  a  constructive 
manner.  It  provides  for  Federal  regulation, 
with  proper  provisi>-'n  for  the  cooperation  of 
State  and  oihcr  local  acencies.  It  provides 
that  surface  carriers  will  not  be  permitted 
to  capture  air  transportation.  And  It  pro- 
vides numerous  means  for  encouraging  and 
aiding  States  and  nnniicipalities  in  airport 
construction  and  airport  zoning,  in  aviation 
education,  and  in  oiher  such  activities. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ehis  bill  niay  become 
law  in  the  near  future.  This  war  will  one 
day  be  over  It  may  not  end  this  year  or 
ne.xt.  But  whether  it  continues  for  2  or 
3  or  even  4  year<,  ii  is  not  too  soon  to  begin 
now  to  plan  for  the  future  place  of  air 
transportation  in  tl.e  community  life  of  every 
.fmencan  city.  The  problems  of  air  trans- 
portation are  con.plex  and  difflcult.  The  in- 
dustry is  new  and  the  engineers  are  still 
performins  miracles  of  invention  wliich  cause 


in  Its  technology  overnight  changes  of  revo- 
lutionary Importance.  This  state  of  tech- 
nical flux  enormously  complicates  all  the 
problems  in  connection  with  its  successful 
development.  Therefore,  our  best  minds  are 
needed  to  solve  its  problems,  and  we  must 
take  plenty  of  time  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
we  do  not  make  too  costly  mistakes.  That 
IS  why  we  need  now  the  legislation  in  Con- 
gress which  win  do  all  our  lawmakers  can 
do  to  assure  that  the  three  basic  and  Indis- 
pensable conditions  for  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  are  taken  care  cf.  The 
rest  is  up  to  the  cities  of  America,  and  to 
the  young  men  and  women  In  this  new 
ludustrv. 


lasurance  for  Employees  of  Certain 
Organizations 


REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  22.  1943 

Ml-.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first 
day  after  the  summer  recess  I  introduced 
in  the  House  a  bill  to  establish  and  pro- 
vide for  a  system  of  old-age  and  survi- 
vors' insurance  for  employees  cf  religious, 
charitable,  educational,  and  certain 
other  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  bill  has  now  been  numbered 
H.  R.  3204. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  provide 
old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  protec- 
tion for  the  secular  lay  employees  of 
nonprcfit  tax-e.xempt  institutions  and 
agencies. 

The  bill  embodies  most  of  the  features 
of  the  present  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act:  but  in  order,  first,  to  give  due 
recognition  to  their  nonprcfit  function- 
ing— afTording  public  services  without 
gain  motive — with  its  attendant  financ- 
ing problems,  special  needs  and  limita- 
tions, and.  second,  to  safeguard  the  tra- 
ditional tax-exempt  status  of  nonprofit 
organizations,  includes  certain  special 
features. 

It  proposes  under  a  new  title  Il-a  that 
every  tax-exempt  organization — as  de- 
fined in  this  title — which  is  an  employer, 
shall  secure  Federal  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' benefit  for  its  secular  lay  em- 
ployees by  insuring  such  employees  in  a 
separate  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance 
trust  fund  for  employees  of  religious, 
charitable,  educational,  and  certain 
other  organizations. 

It  attempts  to  distinguish  clearly  be- 
tween contributions  required  under  the 
plan  and  general  taxes  levied  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  payments  to  be 
made  are  denoted  as  "premiums"  and 
these  premiums  would  go  directly  into 
the  fund  without  passing  through  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury  and  with- 
out requirinc:  appropriation  by  Congress. 
The  Social  Security  Board  has  been  des- 
ignated the  collection  agency,  but  it 
would  be  possible  under  the  provisions  of 


the  bill  for  the  Board  to  arrange  that 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  do  the 
actual  collecting. 

Benefit  pasTnents  are  identical  with 
those  provided  under  title  U.  but  pre- 
mium rates  are  one-half  percent  lower. 
Nonprofit  agencies  have  no  means  of 
passing  on  the  cost  of  the  Insurance  to 
their  beneficiaries  or  to  those  they  serve. 
It  is  likewise  believed  that  this  lower  rate 
is  sound  in  the  light  of  experience. 

These  distinctions  are  desirable  and 
sound.  The  proposal  is  a  constructive 
one,  and  with  the  text  proper,  subject 
to  perfecting  alterations,  will  afford  de- 
sired protection  to  the  many  employees 
of  such  organizations  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  the  long -established  and 
deep-rooted  recognition  of  the  vital  con- 
tributions the  churches,  the  charitable 
and  community  agencies,  and  the  pri- 
vate schools  and  colleges  have  made  to 
our  country  and  its  people,  and  assure 
that  these  services  shall  not  be  threat- 
ened but  fostered. 


Argentine  Debt  Repatriation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22, 1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Journal  of  Commerce: 

ARGENTINE   DEBT   REPATRIATION 

Argentina's  decision  to  redeem  500.000.000 
pef:cs  of  its  Government  bonds  held  In  Great 
Britain,  out  of  its  huge  accumulations  of 
blocked  sterling  balances  in  London,  will  fa- 
vorably affect  the  financial  and  economic  po- 
sition of  both  countries  for  the  immediate 
future 

The  funds  for  this  operation  will  be  raised 
through  the  sale  of  Government  obligations 
within  Argentina.  This  financing  will  ab- 
sorb surplus  purchasing  power,  and  thus 
abate  the  inflationary  pressure  which  has 
been  becoming  increasingly  pronounced.  At 
the  tame  time,  the  reduction  in  the  Aigcn- 
tine  external  debt  will  reduce  that  country's 
foreign  debt  service  further,  and  thus 
strengthen  its  balance  of  payments  position 
after  the  war  when  imports  of  both  con- 
sumer and  capital  goods  are  likely  to  be 
quite  heavy  for  a  time,  so  that  the  trade  bal- 
ance may  turn  unfavorable. 

The  money  that  will  be  raised  through  the 
sale  of  refunding  obligations  within  Argen- 
tina will  be  used  to  pay  off  the  Argentine 
exporters  who  hold  sterling  balances,  while 
the  bondholders  in  Great  Britain  will  be 
paid  off  out  of  the  sterling  balances  frozen 
In  that  country.  The  Argentine  business 
concerns  involved  will  thereby  be  placed  In 
much  stronger  liquid  position,  which  should 
strengthen  their  credit  standing  for  the  post- 
war period. 

Great  Britain,  also,  will  be  favorably  af- 
fected for  the  near  future.  Blocked  sterling 
balances  due  Argentina,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, would  have  increased  to  £42,000.000 
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by  the  end  of  this  year,  owing  to  heavy  Brit- 
ish import*  of  roeatB.  hides,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, and  subnormal  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  to  Argentina.  These  tialances  had 
caused  so  much  concern  that  special  provi- 
sion for  their  gradxial  liquidation  bad  been 
included  in  the  American  plan  for  an  inter- 
national stabilization  fund.  The  redemp- 
tion of  the  Argentine  bonds  held  in  Britain 
will  reduce  these  frozen  balances  by  some 
132.000.000.  or  more  than  75  percent.  This 
will  facUlute  stabilisation  of  the  pound  after 
the  war. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  over  the 
long  run  redemption  of  Argentine  Invest- 
ments held  in  Britain  reduces  that  country's 
ability  to  buy  Argentine  products.  In  the 
past.  Great  Britain  has  paid  for  her  heavy 
imports  of  animal  products  and  grain  from 
Argentina  in  part  with  Interest  and  dividends 
received  on  investments  in  that  country.  Re- 
potrlation  of  these  investments  will  reduce 
Boeh  receipts  sharply,  and  the  British  will 
have  to  sell  more  manufactured  goods  to 
Argentina  if  these  imports  are  to  be  sus- 
tained. In  view  of  the  industrialiaation  going 
on  during  the  war,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Argentine  will  be  willing  to  buy 
more  from  Britain  over  the  '.ong  run. 


A  Fif  ktiBf  Sailor  CoauieB^t  a  Fightiiig 
Confresiman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


IN  THI  HOUSX  OF  RKPEUESSNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  SeptembeT  22,  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recoko,  I  am  pleased  to 
«all  attention  to  a  most  interesting  expe- 
rlenc«  of  a  colleague,  Hon.  Milvin  J. 
Maas.  which  appeared  in  the  Northwest 
News  under  date  of  September  15,  1943: 

One  day  early  this  month,  KIxLvnt  J.  Maas, 
blunt,  outspoken  Congreseman  from  Min- 
nesota's I^>urth  District,  home  for  a  much- 
needed  rest  before  returning  to  a  strenuous 
eongreeslonal  program  In  Washington,  was 
called  on  to  defend  hla  voting  record  in 
Congreas.  His  questioners  and  bitter  critics 
were  as  legislative  chairmen  representing 
Minnesota  C.  I.  O.  local  unions. 

Tbe  rotund,  fast-moving,  little  solon  lost 
no  time  in  Informing  his  critics  jiist  where 
he  stood.  He  read  from  a  printed  sheet, 
handed  him  when  he  entered  the  dosed 
meeting  room  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota's  St. 
Paul  Hotel,  his  record  which  had"  aroused 
hostility  among  C.  I.  O.  members.  He 
promptly  told  them  that  he  thought  he  bad 
voted  in  the  Interests  of  all  the  people  and 
that  he  would  vote  the  same  way  again  on 
any  and  all  bills  that  have  been  preaented 
to  Oongrees 

Robert  Madigan,  chairman  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
Victory  committee,  presided,  and  gave  Maas 
the  floor  Ibat,  Madigan  said  union  members 
gave  up  the  right  to  strike  and  said  the  rec- 
ord of  the  last  Congress  is  one  of  "vaciUatlon, 
refusal  to  grasp  major  issues,  fallxne  to  mo- 
blltae  the  home  forces  behind  the  armed 
forces,  a  retrogression  from  progress  and 
measures  to  improve  morale  were  under- 
mined." 

Maas  said,  "I  stand  abeolutcly  on  my  ree- 
onL  X  never  Intentionally  ducked  a  vote  and 
In  the  several  cases  I  am  not  recorded  I  was 
investigating  congestion  of  transportation 
and  hoxising  and  lack  of  food  in  vital  areas 
such  as  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  San  Diego,  Calif." 


The  Congressman  said  be  was  absent  when 
the  vote  was  taken  on  the  Hobbs  antl-labor- 
racketeerlng  bill,  but  would  have  voted  for 
It,  If  he  had  been  present. 

He  said  the  $35,000  limitation  of  Incomes 
bill,  which  the  group  severely  criticized, 
strikes  at  Americanism.  "When  you  estab- 
lish the  principle  that  a  man  is  limited  to 
any  amount  you  destroy  initiative.  That's 
the  fair  way  to  limit  incomes  anyway.  We 
woiild  have  no  surpluses  to  build  industries 
that  create  jobs,  if  you  limit  Income" 

When  the  discussion  was  most  heated,  a 
big,  brawny  sailor  in  active  white  service  uni- 
form applied  for  admission.  Glad  to  accom- 
modate a  fighting  man  from  Uncle  Sam's 
armed  forces,  the  gob  was  allowed  to  enter 
and  sit  down.  After  ILstenin.f;  for  some  time, 
the  big,  broad-shouldered  Navy  man  asked 
permission  to  speak,  which  was  quickly 
granted. 

What  the  sailor  said  and  what  followed 
threw  the  meeting  into  turmoil,  bewildered 
the  gathering,  and  caused  the  little  Con- 
gressman to  puff  his  inevitable  cigar  white 
hot.  Hailing  from  Duluth,  the  N;i\-y  man 
said  his  name  was  Nelson.  Home  on  a  fur- 
lough after  service  in  the  southwest  Pacific. 
where  he  said  the  name  Maas  Is  a  byword 
among  Navy  men,  he  happened  into  the  hotel 
lobby,  heard  Maas  was  speaking,  and  strolled 
in  for  the  express  purpose  of  shaking  the 
Congressman's  (member  of  the  potent  Naval 
Affairs  Committee)  hand. 

Sailor  Nelson  said  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
group;  that  they  should  be  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  wrangling  over  insigniiicant, 
petty  things  when  there  is  so  much  of  far 
greater  importance  to  consider.  "Boys  In  the 
armed  services  are  out  there  in  hell  fighting 
for  your  freedom  and  mine,  while  you  fellows 
sit  at  home  with  nothing  better  to  do  than 
pan  a  Congressman  for  trying  to  honestly 
represent  the  interests  of  ail  the  people, 
rather  tlian  the  selfish  interests  of  a 
minority." 

While  Nelson  was  speaking  a  motion  was 
put  to  "stop  this  foolishness  and  ask  this 
man  to  get  out,"  The  motion  was  lost,  how- 
ever, in  other  shouts  from  the  floor,  "Let  him 
continue."  ScOlor  Nelson,  in  the  prime  of 
excellent  physical  condition  gained  from  the 
Navy,  was  not  inviting  trouble,  nor  did  he 
expect  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  meeting  It 
Is  doubtful,  though,  If  there  were  any 
3  men  together  out  of  the  28  present  who 
oould  have  or  irould  have  attempted  to 
forcibly  eject  the  big  fellow. 

Nelson  told  the  gathering  that,  "It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  American  democracy  and 
free  speech  and  you  fellows  above  all,  as 
proponents  of  liberalism,  who  won't  allow  a 
fighting  man  to  have  his  little  say  and  per- 
haps the  last  say  I'll  ever  have.  I'm  going 
back  into  that  hopper  of  hell  in  a  few  days." 

Nelson  described  the  sensation  of  a  rolling, 
pitching,  rocking  battleship  under  heavy  fire 
with  bombers  flying  overhead  dropping  fire 
and  hell  on  deck  and  said:  "It  takes  real  guts 
to  stand  up  under  such  terrifying  puni.'^h- 
ment,  but  damned  if  I  can  understand  what 
it  takes  to  pull  what  you  fellows  are  pulling 
here  tonight.  If  there's  anyone  here  who 
would  like  to  change  places  with  me  let  him 
stand  up." 

One  out  of  the  28  got  to  his  feet,  whereupon 
the  big  sailor  grabbed  the  hand  of  the  Icne 
taker  In  a  hearty  shake.  "I  am  proud  of  you." 
Nelson  said.  Then  walking  over  to  the  aston- 
ished Congressman,  the  sailor  accomplished 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  sought  admis- 
alon  to  the  meeting — to  shake  the  hand  of 
Navy's  Congressman  Maas,  which  he  did  with. 
"Ood  bless  you,  Congressman,"  and  "Good 
night,  gentlemen." 

Sailor  Nelson  was  loet  In  the  night  and  so 
was  the  rest  of  the  critical  meeting,  the  sum 
total  of  which  left  the  Minnesota  Congress- 
man with  a  high  vote-right  average  of  nearly 
98  percent. 

With  a  parting  shot  from  the  Congressman. 
"If  you  fellows  can  find  only  L5  bills  cut  of 


400  to  kick  about  I  think  that's  a  pretty  good 
record  in  my  favor.  I  challenge  you  to  go  out 
and  defeat  me  if  you  are  not  satisfied,"  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


Ex-House  Member,  Wounded  in  PaciSc 
Area,  Eager  to  Fight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22, 1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
September  19,  1943: 

Ex-HousE  Member,  Wounded  in  PAcmc  Area, 
Eager  to  FIcht 

(The  following  story  was  written  by  Tech- 
nical Sgt.  Dan  Campbell,  a  Marine  Corps 
combat  correspondent,  and  distributed  by  the 
Associated  Press,) 

Somewhere  i.n  the  Soitth  Pacitic,  August 
15  (delayed), — Oklahoma's  fighting  ex-Con- 
gres.sman  asked  for  action,  got  It  with  both 
barrels,  and  now  wants  to  go  back  for  more. 

As  soon  as  his  wounds  are  healed,  Maj. 
Phillip  C,  Ferguson,  U.  8,  M.  C,  of  Wood- 
ward, Okla  .  expects  to  rejoin  what  he  calls 
"the  flghtm'est  outfit  in  the  south  Pacific." 
He  is  a  marine  raider. 

Major  Fergtison.  who  served  in  the  House 
from  1935  to  1941,  is  recovering  at  an  Island 
hospital  from  machine-gun  bullet  wounds  In 
the  wrist  and  hip  incurred  when  marine  and 
Army  units  wrested  Enogal  Inlet  from  the 
Jap^. 

Asking  for  assignment  (it's  a  volunteer 
Job)  to  a  marine  raider  outfit  Is  asking  for 
extra  trouble,  but  the  major  was  ready  for  it. 
Wiry  and  tough  as  a  rawhide  quirt,  weathered 
and  tanned  as  a  piece  of  saddle  leather,  he 
marched  in  the  van  of  a  6-day  forced  Jungle 
trek  across  Dragon  Peninsula  on  New  Georgia 
Island, 

While  tough  raider  youngsters  half  his  age 
were  finding  the  Jungle  a  mean  opponent,  the 
rangy  Oklahoma  plainsman  was  taking  It  In 
his  stride — a  long  one.  It  kept  him  at  the 
head  of  the  reconnaissance  column  until 
July  8 

"We  were  approaching  Enogal  and  I  was 
Just  going  back  to  report  the  dispoeitlon  of 
our  troops  when  the  Japs  attacked,"  he  said. 
"I  got  caught  in  the  spray  of  a  machine  gun. 
I  crawled  50  yards  and  two  corpsmen  (Navy 
medical  corpsmen)  helped  me  back  to  the 
command  post." 

Major  Ferguson  Joined  the  Marine  Corps  in 
1938  because  he  believed  "war  was  coming." 

Hi.';  wife.  Mrs,  Martha  Ferguson,  and  two 
daughters  live  on  their  ranch  at  Woodward, 
Okia. 


No  Oversight 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday.  September  22, 1943 

Mr.  LARCADE.    Mr.  Speaker,  without 
undertaking  an  exhaustive  discussion  of 
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the  subject,  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion and  that  of  the  Congress  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
September  20,  1943  by  Raymond  Clapper 
relative  to  assistance  rendered  the  cause 
of  freedom  by  the  French.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  statements 
made  therein  are  substantially  correct, 
I  am  certain  that  our  President  did  not 
purposely  fail  to  make  any  reference  to 
the  Free  French  and  those  French  people 
whose  resistance  to  the  despots  extends 
to  every  corner  of  France.  Since  the 
President's  report  concerned  primarily 
the  accomplishments  and  statistics  of 
our  country  it  can  easily  be  seen  why  no 
reference  was  made  to  France.  Ho'a'- 
ever,  in  the  victories  of  north  Africa,  the 
French  Army  rendered  great  assistance 
to  the  Allied  cause  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  French  forces  will  be  fighting  on 
newer  fronts  ever  nearer  to  France  as 
the  war  progresses.  I  feel  confident  that 
at  the  opportune  time  the  President  for 
himself,  and  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people  and  our  pllies,  will  pay  just 
tribute  and  give  full  recognition  to  the 
French. 

The  fact  that  Americans  respect  the 
French  tricolor  which  the  Germans  have 
temporarily  torn  down  is  demonstrated 
by  the  plan  to  issue  a  new  United  States 
postage  str\mp  this  month  in  honor  of 
France.  This  tnhv.te  pocs  to  a  ncition 
which  is  temporarily  on  its  knees  but 
which  will  rise  again  in  all  its  former 
splendor  from  the  ashes  of  this  great 
holocau.st. 

Mr.  Clapper's  fine  remarks  in  behalf 
of  the  French  are  as  follows: 

Important  Oversight 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

The  last  message  of  President  Roosevelt 
was  such  an  admirable  and  helprul  report 
on  the  war  that  one  hesitates  to  find  any 
fault  with  it.  Yet  the  silence  about  our  re- 
lations with  the  French  committee  wag  dis- 
appointing. 

We  are  going  to  need  France.  Even  If  a 
miracle  should  bring  victory  without  an  in- 
vasion of  France,  the  French  people  would 
still  be  a  most  Important  factor  in  achieving 
allied  peace  and  security. 

In  his  message  to  CJongress,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
praised  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  and 
distributed  words  of  encouragement  to  aU 
the  victims  of  fascism  and  to  the  little 
satellite  peoples  longing  for  freedom  In 
Rumania,   Hungary,   Finland,   and   Bulgaria. 

But  no  word  to  the  French,  No  word  to 
the  French  Committee  of  National  Libera- 
tion whose  divisions  we  are  arming  to  help 
In  France.  No  word  of  explanation  or  friend- 
ship toward  the  Frenchmen  who  have  kept 
alive  the  spirit  of  resistance  In  France. 

Why  not  say  the  friendly,  encouraging 
things  to  General  de  Gaulle?  Why  are  we 
so  careful  not  to  say  the  words  that  will  give 
the  French  people  a  greater  feeling  of  pride 
in  him  and  a  stronger  feeling  of  confidence 
that  allied  forces  are  working  together,  and 
not  against  each  other,  for  the  liberation  of 
Prance? 

Russia  has  recognized  the  French  commit- 
tee fully.  Instead  of  grudgingly  as  we  have. 
And  Moscow  says  kind  words  about  General 
de  Gaulle.  If  we  fear  that  he  is  slipping 
Into  too  close  relations  with  our  ally  Russia, 
where  else  have  we  been  driving  him  by  our 
scowling  attitude? 

This  French  affair  has  a  long  history.  And 
It  would  be  a  go<  d  deal  better  for  all  of  us  if 
we  would  Just  let  that  history  go  into  th« 
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safekeeping  of  the  historians  and  devote  our- 
selves to  the  present.  Do  we  have  to  go  on 
forever  insisting  that  It  was  right  to  deal 
with  Darlan?  Most  people  think  It  was  a 
good  deal.  Why  not  let  It  go  at  that?  Noth- 
ing but  a  guilty  conscience  could  keep  any- 
body defending  the  Darlan  deal  this  length 
of  time.  It  got  us  what  we  wanted,  so  let's 
get  on.  Now  it  is  General  de  Gaulle  who  can 
get  us  what  we  want — or  come  nearer  to  it 
than  any  other  Frenchman. 

What  do  we  want?  We  want  the  French 
people  to  get  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  kick 
the  hell  out  of  the  Nazis  as  soon  as  the 
Allies  come  In.  We  don't  want  them  to  be- 
come all  tangled  up  like  Badogllo  and  the 
little  King  did  in  their  own  spaghetti,  and 
disappear  from  sight. 

General  de  Gaulle  is  temperamental.  He 
annoys  even  such  a  patient  man  as  Anthony 
Eden,  who  has  been  in  his  comer.  He  has 
exasperated  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  beyond 
words.  But  there  are  also  some  others  in 
the  war,  some  other  Allied  leaders,  who  are 
not  exactly  easy  to  get  along  with.  Yet  we 
try  to  be  patient  and  understapding,  and 
we  certainly  overlook  no  opportunity  to  tell 
them  what  a  great  thing  they  are  doing. 

Now,  General  de  Gaulle,  with  all  of  his 
temperamental  faults,  is  the  only  Frenchman 
In  sight  who  has  any  political  force,  who 
his  anything  of  what  It  takes  to  lead  mass 
French  resistance  to  the  Nazis.  He  has  an 
excellent  military  man  in  General  Giraud — 
a  man  who  Is  organizing  what  evidently  are 
efflrient  French  divisions.  He  has  no  In- 
terest in  political  leadership  and  no  flair  for 
it.  But  with  de  Gaulle  rallying  the  French 
people,  and  Giraud  as  the  military  com- 
mander, we  hrve  a  team  that  can  pull  a  good 
deal  of  weight  in  the  allied  boat.  And  when 
we  try  to  crack  France,  every  bit  of  it  will  be 
needed. 

The  talk  gees  around  that  President  Roose- 
velt is  even  more  critical  than  the  State  De- 
partment people  of  General  de  Gaulle.  He 
could  very  well  take  opportunity  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  and  to  work  energetically  to 
knit  good  relations  with  the  only  responsi- 
ble group  of  Frenchmen  the  allies  have.  That 
Is  what  he  Is  doing  with  regard  to  Russia. 
Some  of  the  same  effort  should  go  Into  pre- 
paring the  French  for  the  day  when  they  can 
fight  with  the  Allies, 

For  instance — the  French  ought  to  be  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  Allied  Commission, 
which  thus  far  includes  only  ourselves, 
Britain,  and  Russia. 


The  Falbrifht  Resolutioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

CV  PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  "nn:  house  of  representatives 
Wednesday,  September  22,  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  spoken.  Yes,  through 
their  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1943,  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  a  vote  of  360  to  29,  adopted 
and  passed  the  Fulbright  Concurrent 
Resolution  25,  introduced  by  Congress- 
man J.  W.  Fulbright.  a  freshman  Mem- 
ber from  Arkansas,  a  Rhodes  scholar,  and 
former  president  of  Arkansas  University. 
The  resolution  Is  significant  in  its  sim- 
plicity.   It  reads  as  follows : 

Resolt>ed  by  the  House  of  Representtitives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 


hereby  expresses  Itself  as  favoring  the  crea- 
tion of  appropriate  international  machinery 
with  power  adequate  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  a  Just  and  lasting  peace,  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  as  favoring 
participation  by  the  United  States  therein 
through  Its  constitutional  processes. 

It  is  a  plain  and  simple  statement 
of  basic  principle.  As  a  leading  world 
power,  America  must  lead  the  way  in 
establishing  a  foreign  policy  that  will 
bring  everlasting  peace  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Following  World  War  No.  1.  a  few 
isolationists  in  the  United  States  Senate 
were  able  to  defeat  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
peace  proposals.  We  then  accepted  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  The  result.  World 
War  No.  2.  The  policy  of  Isolationism 
following  World  War  No.  1  has  been  and 
will  be  a  costly  lesson  in  blood  and  money 
to  the  American  people.  We  must  profit 
by  the  grave  errors  made  by  American 
statesmen  following  World  War  No.  1. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Ful- 
bright resolution  is  our  first  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Let  me  quote  the  re- 
marks of  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star  as  stated  in  the  Monday.  September 
20,  issue: 

What  we  need  now  is  a  simple  expression 
of  our  determination  that,  having  won  a 
global  war,  we  shall  live  up  to  our  responsi- 
bilities of  maintaining  global  peace.  This 
resolution  will  ndt  settle  the  future  of  the 
world.  But  if  the  House  gives  it  united  sup- 
port tomorrow,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  will  have  outlined  the  pattern  of  the 
policy  we  are  to  pursue  in  international  col- 
laboration after  the  war.  What  most  Amer- 
icans want  to  see  is  some  agreement  among 
their  representatives  on  where  we  are  going 
after  this  war  Is  won.  Nonpartisan  endorse- 
ment of  this  resolution  by  a  solid  House  will 
tell  them  what  they  want  to  know. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  by  which  the  resolution  passed 
the  House  will  hearten  our  allies  and  the 
free  peoples  throughout  the  world;  it 
will  serve  as  a  grim  warning  to  the  Axis 
that  the  United  Nations  intend  to  work 
together  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  to  de- 
stroy the  ruthless  and  savage  forces  of 
aggression. 

J  rejoice  in  being  a  Member  of  this 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  In  that  I  par- 
ticipated in  and  voted  for  the  passage 
of  the  Fulbright  resolution  to  lay  the 
groundwork  in  the  first  step  to  establish 
in  this  chaotic  world  a  just  and  ever* 
lasting  peace. 


Powers  of  the  Courts  Mast  Be  Restored 
To  Review  Regiilations  and  Orders  of 
O.P.A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  iLLiKoa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVB9 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1943 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  created  the  O.  P.  A.,  and  dele- 
gated power  to  the  Administrator  to 
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make  rules  and  regulations  to  effectu- 
ate the  act.  it  created  an  emergency 
court  of  appeals  and  vested  in  that  court 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  pass  on  com- 
plaints and  grievances  and  divested  all 
other  Federal  courts  of  any  power  what- 
soever to  consider  the  validity  of  any 
order,  regulation,  or  price  schedule  or  to 
stay,  restrain,  ervjoin,  or  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  provision  of  the  act 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  such  orders 
and  regulations. 

Now  read  that  again  and  you  will  ob- 
serve that  all  Federal.  Stale,  and  Terri- 
torial courts  were  divested  of  their  juris- 
diction and  the  power  lodged  in  a  special 
emergency  court. 

There  was  a  theory  behind  this  pro- 
vision. The  O.  P.  A.  stated  in  a  written 
memorandum  when  the  bill  was  first 
under  consideration  in  1941  that  such  an 
emergency  court  would  become  expert  in 
these  matters:  that  it  would  relieve  the 
congestion  in  the  regular  Federal  courts; 
that  the  emergency  court  could  be  set  up 
in  divisions  so  that  justice  would  be  read- 
ily accessible  to  all  litigants,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  and  no  matter  where  they  might 
be  located. 

It  was  a  noble  theory  but  it  didn't  work. 
For  one  thing.  suflBcient  Federal  judges 
were  not  available  to  do  the  work.  For 
another,  the  emergency  court  spent  most 
of  its  time  in  Washington  so  that  ag- 
grieved citizens  must  trek  to  the  Nation's 
Capitol  and  lose  valuable  time  and  incur 
heavy  expense  in  seeking  redress  from 
the  administrative  orders  of  this  agency. 

Only  recently  were  we  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  a  very  reputable  business  firm 
In  Peoria.  Dl.,  coming  before  a  three- 
Judge  Federal  court  to  secure  a  remedy 
against  O.  P.  A.  action  only  to  have  the 
court  solemjily  say  that  it  had  no  power 
to  provide  a  remedy  because  Congress 
had  divested  it  of  all  Jurisdiction  under 
section  204  (d)  of  the  O.  P.  A.  Act. 

The  comment  of  one  of  the  Federal 
judges  was  that — 

This  19  a  culmination  of  a  long  series  of 
acts  depriving  courts  of  jurisdiction,  vesting 
decisions  in  various  boards  throughout  the 
country  •  •  •  the  act  provides  that  no 
court.  P'ederal  or  State,  shall  have  power  to 
consider  the  validity  of  any  regulation  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  or  any  price  schedule  and  this  court 
has  no  power  to  restrain. 

There  is  the  whole  story  from  the  lips 
of  a  Federal  Judge.  His  court  has  no 
jurisdiction.  His  court  has  no  ]3ower  to 
restrain.  Thus,  every  citizen  is  at  the 
mercy  of  an  administrative  agency  unless 
he  comes  to  Washington,  first  appeals  to 
an  administrator  for  redress,  then  tb  a 
special  court.  Consider  the  time,  the  ex- 
pense, and  the  inconvenience  involved  in 
sUch  a  practice.  The  time  has  come  to 
provide  a  remedy  and  permit  the  citizen 
to  go  before  his  appropriate  Federal  judge 
for  relief  from  the  unwarranted  orders 
and  regulations  of  a  Federal  agency. 

Last  week,  we  observed  the  anniversary 
of  the  Constitution.  It  set  up  a  form  of 
government  and  provided  for  a  law- 
making branch,  a  law-administering 
branch  and  a  law- interpreting  branch. 
Congress  has,  however,  rendered  the  law- 
interpreting  branch,  namely  the  courts, 
impotent  in  cases  of  this  kind  and  denied 


to   the   citizen   a   ready  access   to   the 
courts. 

Today  I  am  introducing  an  amendment 
to  the  O.  P.  A.  Act  which  will  remedy  this 
condition  and  restore  jurisdiction  to  our 
Federal  courts  to  handle  all  matters  com- 
ing under  the  O.  P.  A.  Act. 

[From  the  Peoria  (111)  Star] 
What  Price  BtrKEAucR.\cY? 
Three   Federal  court  judges,   all   estimable 
Jurisis.  made  a  statement  recently  in  a  Peoria 
courtroom  that  was  nothing  short  of  hL-tor:c. 
It  was  a  statement  that  they  had  no  jun.-;- 
dicllon  over  a  case  in  which  an  O.  P  A.  lulmg 
restricting  the  business  practice  of  a  Peoria 
concern  v.as  being  appealed. 

In  effect,  it  said  that  the  people  cf  this 
democracy  were  denied  the  right  of  rtdreis 
by  their  Government  under  the  terms  of  a 
war-bcrn  measure  known  as  the  O.  P.  A.  .'Vet, 
a  so-called  emergency  measure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  price  control. 

We  are  net  presuming  to  say  that  the 
Judges  were  surprised  at  one  section  of  this 
act  which  thus  deprived  the  courts  of  their 
function  and  a  petitioner  from  taicii  g  his 
case  to  the  courts.  But  we  Icnow  that  certain 
attorneys  were  surprised,  and  we  knew  that 
certain  legislators,  queried  on  the  moot  tec- 
tion,  expressed  surprise  that  it  was  In  the 
bill. 

This  section  says  in  es-ence  that  anyone 
who  has  a  grievance,  no  mutter  hew  well 
established,  cannot  take  his  ciise  to  the  reg- 
ularly establi-shed  Federal  courts,  or  any  other 
court  of  local  Jurisdiction.  He  nni.st  take  his 
case  to  a  special  court,  in  Washington,  and 
one  that  was  set  up  under  the  very  act  that 
created  the  OflQce  of  Price  Administration, 
from  whose  ruling  he  is  appeahng. 
•  In  addition,  this  court  can  keep  the  peti- 
tioner waiting,  at  30-day  periods,  ad  infini- 
tum, while  the  O.  P.  A.  clHcial  in  charge  makes 
up  his  mind. 

Because  the  small  businessman  cannot.  In 
times  like  these,  go  to  Washington  at  will, 
this  section  is  tantamount  to  denying  any- 
one who  disagrees  with  a  bureaucratic  ruling 
their  day  in  court.  It  stymies  the  citizen 
completely. 

It  establishes  the  complete  dominion  of  one 
agency  or  one  man  over  the  free  thought  and 
action  of  the  American  citizen 

This  sounds  so  Incredible  it  will  be  believed 
only  by  a  few. 

Yet  the  record  is  there,  for  all  who  will  see 
it.  Including  the  Congressman  who  admit- 
tedly didn't  know  what  he  was  passing  when 
the  bill  sailed  through  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

One  Federal  judge.  Hon.  Charles  G.  Briggle. 
made  this  personal  comment : 

"This  is  a  culmination  of  a  long  series  of 
acts  depriving  the  courts  of  jurisdiction,  vest- 
ing decisions  in  various  boards  throughout 
the  country  •  •  •  the  act  provides  that 
no  court,  Federal  or  State,  shall  have  power 
to  consider  the  validity  of  any  regulation  of 
the  O.  P.  A.,  or  any  price  schedule,  and  this 
court  has  no  power  to  restrain.  The  act  also 
covers  declaratory  judgments." 

Attorney  John  Cassidy  declared  that  if  any 
individual's  private  or  personal  action  was 
deemed,  at  the  whim  of  the  administrator,  to 
affect  the  price  structure,  almost  any  regula- 
tion could  be  put  into  effect  without  recourse. 
"There  never  was  a  more  cunning  device 
contrived  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  his  rights 
In  court  than  this  section  which  says  that 
jurisdiction  of  such  cases  is  In  a  special 
court  In  Washington."  he  declared. 

We  wholly  agree  with  this  gentleman.  This 
unbelievable  statute  Is  the  most  vicious  and 
un-American  item  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
extremely  significant  In  showing,  again,  how 
we  are  veering  toward  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment. 

This  kind  of  a  thing  does  not  aid  the  win- 
ning of  the  war — which  all  true  Americans 


want  to  win— it  defeats  the  very  purpose  of 
our  fighting  overseas. 

You  don't  just  su.^pend  democracy  in  the 
United  States.  You  dont  slap  a  piece  of 
paper  across  the  face  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  veto  It  in  favor  of  some 
theory  propounded  by  a  bureaucrat. 

At  least  you  d.dn  t  used  to.  After  the 
astounding  revelation  of  this  Peoria  case, 
nnthiim  will  surprise  us  very  much. 

The  B:il  uf  Riuhts  to  our  Constitution  says 
cjuite  ckr.rly  in  article  I.  under  the  head- 
ing of  'Pervonal  Irecdom":  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  rripectlng  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
theicof:  or  abridging  the  freedom  cf  speech, 
or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  a.<semblc.  '  and  "*  '  "  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances" 

Let  th.s  outright  and  flagrant  and  arro- 
gant violation  of  this  traditional  American 
right  come  as  a  dash  of  water  on  the  face 
of  American  citizens.  While  our  boys  fight 
and  die  for  freedom  over  there,  we  are  losing 
it  ever  htre. 

The  time  has  come  to  wake  up  and  fight 
on  the  heme  front. 

Tins  i;d;ou.'=  un-American  thing — this  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  O.  P.  A.  act — must  be  wiped 
from  the  books  a.s  .'oon  as  Congress  convenes. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  surging,  indignant 
will  of  the  people,  leveled  at  their  R?presenta- 
tives  and  Senate  rs. 

Otherwise,  the  function  of  the  courts  can 
bcccrr.e  Ic^s  than  useless,  an  outright  mock- 
ery of  Its  honorable  intent,  and  we  shall  have 
strayed  far  afiC-d  from  the  democratic  tradi- 
tions which  have  builds d  this  Nation  to  Its 
present  eminence  In  the  past  century  and  a 
half. 
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(From  the  Peoria  Star] 

FiRfT  Round  of  O.  P    A.  Suit  Is  Started  in 

United   St.\tes    Court 

An  elderly  lawyer  sltMng  in  United  States 
district  Ci'Urt  fnl.s  morning  recalled  the  old 
opening  phrase  fo  Federal  ccurt  sessions — 
"God  save  the  United  States!"  He  was  there 
to  observe  a  trial  in  which  opposing  sides 
were  trying  to  do  that  very  thing,  each  ac- 
cordirg  to  its  own  l.ghts. 

On  one  side  of  the  counsel  table  sat  Gov- 
ernmpnt  attorneys  representing  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  the  United  States 
Distr:ct  Attorney.  On  the  other  side  were 
John  E  Cassidy  and  John  F.  Sloan,  attorneys 
for  the  J  D  Roszeil  Co.  and  26  milk  haulers, 
who  believe  they  have  a  better  way  of  saving 
the  United  States  than  does  the  O.  P.  A. 

The  queition  was  up  before  three  Federal 
Judges,  the  first  triple  tribunal  here  in  a 
number  of  years  In  the  trio  were  Judge  J. 
Leroy  Adair,  presiding  Judge  of  the  Federal 
court  here;  Judge  J.  Earl  Major  of  the  Chi- 
cago circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  Judge 
Charles  G.  Briggle  of  the  district  court  at 
Springfield 

AMEND     COMPLAINT 

Involved  was  the  Roszeil  dairy's  petition 
with  its  milk  haulers  for  an  Injunction 
against  O  P  A  officials  and  the  district  attor- 
ney to  re.strain  them  from  interfering  with 
the  dairy's  better-service-award  plan,  O,  P.  A. 
approval  of  which,  given  last  April,  was  re- 
versed in  August.  The  plaintiffs  malntairx 
that  the  plan  is  operated  in  the  public  Inter- 
est, that  It  does  not  raise  the  retail  price  of 
milk  products,  and  that  the  regulation  cited 
by  O.  P.  A.  officials  does  not  apply  to  this 
program — that  in  ordering  the  program 
ab<jiished.  O  P  A.  is  acting  beyond  the  regu- 
lation's provision. 

A  coniusion  of  procedure  developed  today 
at  the  outset  of  the  hearing,  which  has  at- 
tracted widespread  interest  because  of  the 
plan.tifis  attack  upmi  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Emergency  P.'-lce  Contiol  Act  under 
wh:ch  O  P  A.  is  created. 


Mr.  Cassidy.  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs  and 
former  attorney  general  of  Illinois,  was  al- 
lowed to  file  an  amendment  to  his  original 
complaint,  this  addition  asking  an  alterna- 
tive of  a  declaratory  judgment  declaring  the 
act  unconstitutional  and  its  orders  and  regu- 
lations invalid. 

Alex  Elson,  regional  O.  P.  A.  attorney  from 
Chicago,  contended  that  the  amended  com- 
plaint presented  entirely  different  Issues,  that 
the  Government  was  prepared  to  argue  only 
on  the  first  petition.  The  three  judges  were 
of  the  opinion  that  no  different  questions 
were  Involved,  disliked  the  thought  of  post- 
poning the  hearing  and  returning  here  later. 

Thereupon  Howard  Doyle.  United  States 
district  attorney,  asked  for  10  minutes  "to 
get  this  car  back  on  the  track." 

It  was  allowed,  after  Mr.  Cassidy  asked, 
"Why  nUt  hairs  and  deal  in  hMJertechni- 
calitles?  We've  been  in  this  controversy  and 
we  all  know  what  we're  going  to  say.  We 
have  three  judges,  and  I'd  like  to  say  what 
I've  got  to  say." 

TO    TTLX   BRIEF   LATER 

Judge  Major  told  counsel  that  the  general 
picture  would  be  given  here  today,  and  then 
ample  time  would  be  given  the  Government 
to  file  later  written  briefs  in  answer  to  the 
amended  complaint. 

In  the  recess  it  was  agreed  to  argue  solely 
on  the  question  of  the  original  complauu, 
vith  its  request  for  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion. 

With  that,  Mr.  Cassidy  launched  an  hour 
and  a  half  opening  statement,  explaining 
tlie  better-service-award  plan.  He  empha- 
sized that  the  dairy  supplies  a  large  pcrtu  n 
of  the  community  with  milk  products  and 
also  provides  milk  for  thousands  of  soldiers 
at  Camp  Ellis. 

"No  Issues  In  this  controversy."  he  stressea. 
"has  any  effect  on  what  consumers  pay  for 
their  milk— or  on  the  basic  hauling  charges." 
He  pointed  out  that  the  plan  was  meant  only 
to  increase  the  milk  supply  by  obtaining  new 
producers  and  stimulating  present  producers 
and  to  maintain  the  quality  and  purity  of 
milk  He  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  a  point 
system  was  used  to  grade  haulers  on  their 
"doing  and  extraordinary"  in  obtaining  pro- 
ducers cleaning  their  trucks  and  insulating 
the  truck  boxes,  using  the  RoszeU  name  on 
the  trucks,  improving  their  personal  appear- 
ances, etc.  He  said  that  haulers  made  con- 
siderable investments  under  the  plan.  They 
were  paid  dlrectlv  by  the  dairy  for  these  extra 
services,  and  not  by  the  farmers  who  pay 
them  for  the  actual  hauling. 

This  program,  said  Mr.  Cafisidy,  was  ap- 
proved April  8,  1943.  by  Dale  Smith,  district 
price  officer,  who  wrote  Uiat  it  'does  not  seem 
to  violate  any  regulation  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration."  It  was  then  put  Into  suc- 
cessful operation,  under  conUacts  made  by 
the  dairy  with  the  haulers. 

On  Augiist  7,  "out  of  a  clear  sky,"  said  Mr. 
Cassidy.  two  letters  were  received  from  C 
p  A  saying  that  the  plan  constitutes  pay- 
ment for  hauling  services  and  that  15  day* 
would  be  given  for  compliance  with  the  regu- 
lation, with  no  further  payment  to  be  made 
to  the  haulers.  This  regulation  is  that  no 
price  higher  than  that  paid  for  services  In 
March  1942  be  paid.  The  better-service- 
awaid  plan  did  not  exist  until  1913. 

"We  were  faced  with  this  dilemma  under 
the  Government  of  the  United  States"  ex- 
claimed the  plaintiff's  attorney.  "U  you  per- 
form your  contract,  you  will  be  guilty  of  vio- 
lating the  law.  If  you  dont,  the  haulers  wiU 
withdraw  their  service." 

The  dairy,  therefore,  did  not  pay.  Pontiac 
haulers  refused  to  continue  their  service,  and 
on  being  told  the  situation,  said  Mr.  Cassidy. 
they  went  to  O.  P.  A.  to  demand  that  they 
be  paid  for  their  July  services. 

There,  he  said,  they  were  told  by  Miss  Bon- 
ham,  au  O.  P.  A.  attorney,  that  they  could 
receive  tbe  July  payment  smce  there  had  been 


no  notification  at  tbe  revwsal  imtfl  Augrvt. 
but  that  tbe  plan  could  not  be  continued. 
Mr,  Cassidy  questioned  this  procedure,  asked 
for  written  authority,  was  toW  it  would  com* 
later.  The  dairy,  he  said,  paid  the  July  money 
to  the  haulers. 

"If  this  is  the  law."  be  said,  "we  violated 
the  law  by  performing  ovir  contract." 

Haulers,  however,  wanted  the  plan  con- 
tinued, said  they  did  not  wl£h  to  continue 
hauling  milk  without  It,  said  Mr.  Cassidy. 
They  were  persuaded  to  continue,  being  cred- 
ited with  poinU  but  not  paid  tmtil  the  issue 
is  determined. 

Mr.  Cassidy  declared  that  be  pointed  out 
to  the  O.  P  A.  official  who  wrote  the  August 
letters  that  the  O.  P.  A.  regulation  did  not 
apply  to  the  better-servlce-r.ward  plan,  tnat 
he  was  going  beyond  the  regulation.    The  of- 
ficial did  not  agree,  reported  Mr.  Cassidy.  and 
also  refused  to  take  It  up  with  his  superior 
or  to  start  injunction  proceedings  in  court, 
saying  a  protest  coiUd  be  filed  in  Waahlng- 
ton.    Therefore  tbe  case  was  brought  to  court. 
"That  regulation,"  declared  the  attorney. 
"has  no  application  to  the  facts  of  this  bet- 
ter service  award,  no  more  than  it  does  to 
how  many  trees  I  might  plant  in  my  yard 
or  whether  the  milk  was  deUvered  In  u  Mack 
truck  or  a  Dodge  truck." 


A   CXTMUINO   DTPIC* 

"There  was  never  a  more  cunning  device 
contrived  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  the  avail- 
ability of  his  courts  than  this  section  (204) 
which  attempts  to  exclude  jurisdiction  by  all 
courts  of  the  United  States  upon  its  validity 
except  a  special  court  which  sits  only  in 
Washington. 

•The  act,"  he  continued  vehemently,  "pro- 
vides that  the  Administration  may  issue  reg- 
ulations and  orders,  which  amount  to  Fed- 
eral statutes  because  they  can  subject  a 
person  to  a  jail  sentence,  or  a  large  fine,  and 
gives  O.  P.  A.  the  right  to  sue  for  treble 
damages. 

"The  citizens,"  he  said  in  contrast,  "were 
put  in  an  entirely  different  class,  because 
whoever  wrote  it  decided  either  that  it  was 
so  unconstitutional  It  couldn't  dare  be  put 
before  a  ccurt  or  that  citizens  didn't  have 
the  moral  right  to  Invoke  the  remedies  of 
their  courts.  They  were  allowed  to  file  a 
protest  with  the  Administrator,  who  can 
accept  or  reject  it.  If  rejected,  then  the 
only  place  the  citizen  could  go  for  relief 
would  be  to  an  emergency  court  cf  appeals  of 
three  judges  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  •  •  • 
While  the  case  was  pending,  the  Admin- 
istrator could  write  a  new  regulation  If  he 
wanted  to,  and  the  citizen  would  have  to 
start  all  over  again  with  his  protest. 

"So  a  special  court,  presumably  in  Wash- 
ington is  the  only  court  on  this  earth  to 
which  a  citizen  can  go  for  remedy,  whether 
he  might  live  In  IllinoiB  or  California  or 
Alaska,  according  to  this. 

"This  was  a  pretty  ingenious  thing.  If 
there  was  ever  a  cunningly  devised  channel 
for  absolute  and  complete  centralization  of 
government,  this  Is  Its  acme  and  epitome  of 
perfection. 

"Regulations  under  an  act  of  this  kind 
should  get  a  very  rigid  construction,  since 
they  are  written  by  one  man  with  no  checks 
or  balances  or  restrictions  of  any  kind,  and 
every  employee  in  O.  P.  A.  can  do  the  same 
thing. 

"If  he  can  do  that,  the  administrator  t)e- 
comes  the  general  manager  of  the  American 
people  in  every  phase  of  their  lives." 

Court  adjourned  for  a  noon  recess  and  was 
to  resume  this  afternoon. 

A  bill  relating  to  court  review  of  certain  or- 
ders and  regulations  of  the  Price  Admin- 
istrator 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  the  first  sen- 
tence at  section  204  (a)  ol  tbs  Emergency 


Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  u  follows:  "Any  penoa 
who  Is  aggrieved  by  the  denial  or  partial  de- 
nial of  bU  protest  may.  within  30  days  after 
such  denial,  fUe  a  complaint  with  the  &ner- 
gency  Court  of  Appeals,  created  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c),  or  with  tbe  appropriate  dis- 
trict court,  specifying  hla  obJecUons  and 
praying  that  the  regulation,  order,  or  prlca 
schedule  protested  be  enjoined  or  set  aside 
in  whole  or  In  part," 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  304  (c) 
of  such  act,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  court  shall  have  the  powers 
of  a  district  court  with  respect  to  Use  Jurls- 
dicticm  conferred  on  It  t)y  this  act." 

(c)  The  first  two  sentences  of  section  204 
(d)   of  such  act,  as  amended,  are  amended 
to   read   as  follows:  '.'Wltbln   30   days   after 
entry  of  a  judgment  or  order.  Interlocutory 
or  final,  by  the  district  court  provided  for 
in  subsection  (a)  or  the  Emergency  Court  o< 
Appeals,  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  may 
be  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  thereupon  tbe  Judgment  or  order 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  of 
a  circuit  court  of  appeals  as  provided  hi  sec- 
tion 240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended 
(U.  S.  C,   1940  ed..  title  28.  sec.  347)      Tbe 
Supreme  Court  shall  advance  on  tbe  docket 
and   expedite   the   disposition   of  all   causes 
filed    therein    pursuant    to    this    subsection. 
The  district  court  provided  for  in  subsection 
(a I,   the   Emergency  Covirt  of   Appeals,  the 
appropriate  circuit  court  of  appeals  upon  re- 
view of  judgments  and  orders  of  such  dis- 
trict  court,   and   the    Supreme   Court   upon 
review  of  judgments  and  orders  of  the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  and  of  such  district 
court  or  circuit  court  of  appeals,  sbaU  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  val- 
idity of  any  regulation  or  order  laeued  under 
section  2,  of  any  price  schedule  effective  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  306. 
and  of  any  provision  of  any  such  regulation. 
order,  or  price  schedule." 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  long  have  some  of 
the  processes  of  demccracy  been  sus- 
pended and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  this  body  will  take 
immediate  and  favorable  action  on  this 
proposal.    It  must  not  be  delayed. 

To  amplify  the  case  presented  in  Peo- 
ria. 111..  I  am  including  a  recent  editor- 
ial from  the  Peoria  Star  and  also  a  news 
article  which  sets  forth  the  details  in  the 
case.  A  copy  of  the  amendment  as  in- 
troduced is  also  included. 

Now,  note  the  language  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
Act  as  contained  in  section  204  (c)  and 
204  (d): 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  a  court  of  tbe 
United  States  to  be  Icnown  as  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall  consist  of  three 
or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  from  Judges  of 
the  United  States  disUict  courts  and  circuit 
courts  of  appeals.    Tlie  Chief  JUsUoe  of  the 
United  States  shall  designate  one  of  sucb 
judges  as  chief  judge  of  the  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  may.  from  time  to  time,  de- 
signate additional  judges  for  such  court  and 
revoke     previous     designations.    The     chief 
Judge   may,  from  -time  to  time,  divide  the 
court  Into  divisions  of  three  or  more  mem- 
bers,   and    any    such   division    may   render 
Judgment   as   the   Judgment   of   the   court. 
The  court  shall  have  the  powers  of  a  district 
court  with  respect  to  the  Jurlsdictioa  con- 
ferred on  It  by  this  act;  except  that  the  court 
shall  not  have  power  to  laeue  any  temporary 
restraining    order    for    Interlocutory   decree 
staying  or  restraining.  In  whole  or  tai  part, 
tbe  effectiveness  of  any  regulation  or  ord» 
issued  under  section  2  or  any  price  schedule 
effective  in  accordance  with  the  provislODS  of 
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■ectlon  a06.  The  court  shall  exercise  Its 
powers  and  prescribe  rules  governing  Its  pro- 
cedure In  such  manner  aa  to  expedite  the 
determination  of  cases  of  which  It  has  Jur- 
isdiction under  this  act.  The  court  may  Dx 
and  establish  a  Uble  of  costs  and  fees  to  be 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  costs  and  fees  so  fixed  shall 
not  exceed  with  respect  to  any  Item  the  costs 
and  fees  charged  In  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  court  shall  have  a 
seal,  hold  sessions  at  such  places  as  it  may 
specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk  and  such  other 
employees  aa  it  deems  necessary  or  proper. 

(d)  Within  30  days  after  entry  of  a  Judg- 
ment or  order,  Interlocutory  or  final,  by  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari  may  be  filed  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  there- 
upon the  Judgment  or  order  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  In  the 
same^  manner  aa  a  Judgment  of  a  circuit 
court  of  appeals  as  provided  In  section  240 
oX  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  8.  C, 
1934  ed..  title  28,  sec.  347).  The  Supreme 
Court  shall  advance  on  the  docket  and  ex- 
pedite the  disposition  of  all  causes  fUed  there- 
in pursuant  to  this  subeectlon.  The  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Apjseals.  and  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  review  of  Judgments  and  orders 
of  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  shall 
have  excliulve  jurisdiction  to  determine  the 
Talldity  of  any  regulation  or  order  laaued 
under  aectlon  a,  of  any  price  schedule  ef- 
fective in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  ao«.  and  of  any  provUlon  of  any  such 
refulatlon.  order,  or  price  achedule.  Except 
as  provided  in  this  section,  no  court — Federal. 
State,  or  Territorial — shall  have  Jurisdiction 
or  power  to  consider  the  validity  of  any  such 
refulatlon,  order,  or  price  schedule,  or  to 
•tay,  reatraln.  enjoin,  or  aet  aside.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  any  provision  of  this  act  author- 
Islng  the  iBstiance  of  such  regxilatlona  or  or- 
ders, or  making  effective  any  such  price  sched- 
ule, or  any  provision  of  any  such  regulation, 
order,  or  price  schedule,  or  to  restrain  or 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  any  such  pro- 
vision. 

Then  take  particular  note  of  the  last 
sentence  In  paragraph  (d  )  which  states 
Uiat— 

Except  as  provided  In  this  section,  no 
court — Federal.  SUte,  or  Territorial — shall 
have  Jurisdiction  or  power  to  consider  the  va- 
lidity of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule,  or  to  stay,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set 
aside  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  provision  of  this 
act,  authorizing  the  Issuance  of  such  regula- 
tions or  orders  or  making  effective  any  such 
price  achedule  or  any  provision  of  any  such 
rcgtilation,  order,  or  price  schedule  or  to 
restrain  or  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  any 
such  provision. 

Nothing  more  Is  needed  to  make  the 
rule  of  bureaucracy  complete. 


The  People's  Constihition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  iLLiNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVX3 

Wednesday.  September  22. 1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rk- 
ou.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
tbe  Chicago  Sun  of  September  21,  1943: 


;  ■   CONSTITUTION 

The  campaign  of  iaolatlonlst  reactionaries 
pretending  to  defend  the  Constitution  against 


Internationalists  has  reached  the  point  of  a 
so-called  permanent  lawyers'  comniittce.  with 
natal  high  Jinks  supervised  by  that  trio  of 
celebrated  obstetricians,  Robert  R.  McCor- 
mlck,  Dwlght  Green,  and  "Cvrlt  "  Brooks, 
the  Tribunes  tame-tabby  Senator.  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress  the  familiar  voices— Hoff- 
man and  WocDHurp.  Day  and  Ham  Fish— are 
pounding  away  at  the  new  line,  in  which  this 
wrecking  crew  raucously  postures  as  cham- 
pions of  American  sovereignty.  It  was  to 
pave  the  way  for  this  that  Republican  torles 
stage-managed  their  little  Mackinac  declara- 
tion for  cotistltutionalism  in  international 
affairs,  but  the  stunt  Is  strictly  a  phony. 

We  have  heard  this  spurious  brand  of  con- 
stitutionalism before.  It  comes  tooay  from 
the  same  people  who  argued  that  the  Con- 
stitution forbade  the  National  Government 
to  do  anything  about  mass  unemployment 
and  relief  of  the  hungry;  It  comes  from 
those  who  satd  the  Constitution  prohibited 
old-age  pensions  and  decent  housing  to  re- 
place pestiferous  slums:  who  claimed  it  was 
unconstitutional  to  set  up  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  replenish  wasted  land 
and  help  break  the  stranglehold  of  the  Power 
Trust. 

It  comes  from  those  who  whimpered  about 
freedom  of  the  press  when  the  Government 
made  them  obey  decent  wage-hoUr  laws  and 
checked  their  employment  of  10-year-olds  as 
little  merchants  to  sell  papers  on  the  streets, 
and  we  all  remember  the  Liberty  League, 
which,  In  1935,  branded  the  Wagner  Act 
unconstitutional  and  advised  businessmen  to 
Ignore  It. 

The  reason  Is  plain  for  the  wrecking  crew's 
frantic  effort  to  stir  up  a  constitutionality 
iFSue  on  foreign  policy.  The  tory-lsolatlon- 
Ists  have  been  beaten  In  the  court  of  public 
opinion.  The  people  don't  want  their  sons 
dying  in  Italy  and  New  Guinea  merely  to 
prepare  the  seeds  of  another  war.  They  want 
the  world  organized  with  intelligence  and 
good  will,  and  they  want  America  to  take 
leadership  and  responsibility  commensurate 
to  America's  power.  The  last  chance  of  the 
Isolationists  Is  to  muddy  the  waters  by  ap- 
peals to  prejudice  and  misunderstanding. 

Unless  the  Nation  loses  Its  common  sense, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  Constitu- 
tion a  stumbling  block  to  the  Republic.  The 
people  have  full  power,  through  their  elected 
Congress,  to  me^t  the  problems  of  the  new 
world,  which  technological  progress  has 
shrunk  to  small  proportions.  They  can  pro- 
ceed and  they  know  It.  by  perfectly  consti- 
tutional means,  to  consider  and  approve 
treaties  and  conventions  which  make  Amer- 
ica a  partner  in  arrangements  for  a  sound 
world  order. 

To  do  this  will  not  be  sovereignty's  de- 
struction but  the  highest  exercise  of  sover- 
eignty. Marplots  may  scheme  and  rage,  but 
the  glory  of  the  Constitution  is  that  it  is  no 
burden  on  the  people's  back.  It  Is  still  the 
great  emancipating  document  under  which 
for  over  a  century  and  a  half  the  people  have 
met  their  new  crises  In  a  way  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  serve  the  deepest  na- 
tional Interest. 


Glance  at  the  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NSW  TOIK 
m  TBM  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22, 1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ots,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 


the  Washington  Po.^t  of  September  22, 
1943: 

CL.\NCE    AT   THE   RECORD 

It  is  immensely  edifying  to  hear  accusations 
of  treachery  from  the  llp.s  of  Adolf  Hitler  and 
Benito  Mui.  ohm.  The  term  has.  apparently. 
it.s  own  vtTV  sptcial  meaning  for  them.  Both 
of  them  are  new  quivering  with  indignation 
and  injured  innocence  over  their  "betrayal" 
bv  the  Italian  people.  Their  attitudes  tran- 
scend effrontery.  Here  Is  a  morality  so 
waiped  thnt  it  Is  impervious  to  shame.  In- 
capable even  of  a  sense  of  guilt. 

The  record  of  their  guilt,  written  In  human 
blocd,  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  erased  from  the 
memory  of  man.  It  is,  by  now.  a  long  and 
tedious  and  familiar  record — too  long  for  full 
recital  here.  But  some  of  its  highlights  are 
worth  recalling  briefly,  if  only  to  remind  us 
fre.'^hly  of  the  moral  hideousness  against 
wh.ch  we  are  waging  war.  Here  are  some  of 
the  protestations  of  Adolf  Hitler  made  In  the 
days  when  there  were  still  some  who  would 
give  him  credence: 

'The  German  people  have  no  thought  of 
Invading  any  country."  ^  Berlin,  May  17, 
1933  ) 

"Germany  has  neither  the  wish  nor  the  in- 
tention to  mix  in  internal  Austrian  affairs  or 
annex  or  unite  with  Austria."  (Reichstag. 
May  21,  1935.) 

"We  have  no  territorial  demands  to  make  In 
Europe."     (Berlin,  March  7,  1936.) 

"We  are  ready  to  acknowledge  and  guaran- 
tee these  states  (the  Low  Countries)  at  all 
times  as  inviolable  neutral  territory." 
(Reichstag,  January  30,  1937.) 

"We  succeeded  in  arriving  at  an  agreement 
(with  Poland)  which,  for  the  duration  of  10 
years,  basically  removes  the  danger  of  any 
clash  .  .  .  We  are  two  peoples.  They  shall 
live.  One  cannot  annihilate  the  other." 
(Sportspalast,  September  26,  1938.) 

"The  German  Reich  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark  will  under  no  circumstances  resort 
to  war  or  any  other  form  of  violence  against 
each  other."  (Article  I  of  pact  signed  in 
Berlin.  May  31,  1939.) 

"I  will  not  war  against  women  and  children. 
I  have  ordered  my  air  force  to  restrict  Itself 
to  attacks  on  military  objectives."  (Berlin, 
September  1,  1939  ) 

"We  (Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union)  have, 
therefore,  resolved  to  conclude  a  pact  which 
rules  out  forever  any  use  of  violence  between 
us."     (Berlin.  September  1,  1939.) 

"In  the  spirit  long  existing  of  good  German- 
Norwegian  relations  the  Reich  Government 
notifies  the  Norwegian  Government  that  she 
has  no  intention,  'hrough  her  measures  now 
or  in  the  future,  of  infringing  upon  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  or  the  political  independence 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway."  (Berlin,  April  9, 
1940  ) 

What  happened  on  the  heels  of  these  pro- 
testations needs  no  repetition  here.  As  for 
that  satellite  aggressor,  Mussolini,  who  now 
whines  that  even  his  own  followers  have 
turned  upon  him,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  only 
Ethiopia.  Albania,  Greece — and  the  infamous 
"stab  in  the  back,"  administered  to  stricken 
France.  Such  is  the  background  of  the  men 
who  now  prate  about  "betrayal." 


Willkie— How  To  Win  in  1944 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1943 

Mr.    PLUMLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    tho 
Evening  Star  of  yesterday  carried  a  fuil- 
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page  advertisement  which  read  in  part 
as  follows: 

AltOTHZS  LINCOUf? 

Wendell  Willkie  Is  Hooaler,  farmer,  busi- 
ness executive,  world  traveler,  author,  de- 
feated candidate,  and  leader  of  the  oppoal- 
tlon  party.  Is  he  also  the  man  to  "bind  up 
the  Nation's  wounds"  and  achieve  a  "Just  and 
lasting  peace  among  oiirselves  and  with  all 
nations"  aa  next  President  of  the  United 
States? 

America  and  her  allies  stand  today  In 
much  the  position  of  the  North  at  Lincoln's 
second  Inaugural. 

Victory  Is  In  sight,  and  while  no  one  can 
say  when  the  war's  end  will  come,  we  can 
foresee  as  Lincoln  did  the  great  need  that  will 
follow  It. 

We  know,  as  he  knew,  that  the  first  Job 
waa  to  win  the  war — "to  finish  the  work  we 
are  In,"  as  he  put  It  In  his  second  Inaugural 
address. 

We  can  see  also  that,  after  this,  comes  the 
same  need  he  defined  In  that  same  talk  to 
hlfl  countrymen — "to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherlah  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 

The  problems  to  be  faced  by  our  next 
Prealdent  will  not  be  merely  the  military 
and  naval  problems  of  winning  the  war. 

They  will  be  the  even  more  difficult  prob- 
lems of  fflnnlng  the  peace — of  restoring  do- 
mestic and  world-wld«  economy — of  uniting 
many  factions  on  both  Nation-wide  and 
world-wide  scale — of  healing  the  wounds  of 
depresalon-bom  class  prejudice — of  putting 
a  great  Nation  back  in  smooth  running  order 
again  In  both  Its  domestic  and  Its  foreign 
affairs. 

Answering  questions  put  to  him  by  Look, 
Wendell  WUlkle  has  expressed  himself  on 
the  most  pressing  problems  to  be  faced  by 
the  country  In  the  next  4  or  5  years. 

He  has  outlined  his  Idea  of  a  liberal  Repub- 
lican platform,  stated  his  belief  as  to  what 
la  the  most  important  matter  before  the 
American  public  today. 

With  It  are  frank  estimates  of  Willkie  by 
shrewd  newspaper  correspondents  of  leading 
rank.  There  Is  a  full  picture  biography  cov- 
ering Wlllkle's  boyhood,  his  Army  servtoe.  the 
campaign  In  which  he  was  elected  "President 
of  45  percent  of  the  people,"  and  his  world- 
girdling  travels  since. 

Does  all  this  mark  Wendell  WUlkle  as  a 
"second  Lincoln"  capable  of  leading  us 
through  the  critical  poet-war  period? 

Are  his  views  the  views  that  can  shape 
the  kind  of  post-war  world  the  American 
people  want? 

Since  I  am  in  very  general  accord 
and  positive  agreement  with  the  posi- 
tions he  has  taken  and  his  answers 
made,  and  am  sure  that  he  is  capable 
and  the  man  to  lead  us  as  President 
through  the  critical  post-war  period, 
under  permission  heretofore  granted  I 
am  including  and  inserting  the  answers 
of  Wendell  Willkie  to  the  questions  pro- 
pounded by  the  magazine  Look: 
How  THE  Repttblican  Party  Can  Win  in  1944 
(By  Wendell  Willkie) 

(Editor's  Note. — The  editors  of  Look  asked 
Wendell  Willkie  to  answer  four  questions. 
He  agreed,  with  the  stipulation  that  Lock 
permit  him  to  ask  and  answer  another — the 
fifth  in  this  article.) 

1.    WnX  TOU  BE   AVADABLE   FOR  THE   REPUBLICAN 
NOMINATION  FOR  PRESllJiNT  IN    1844? 

If  the  Republican  Party  Intends  to  drive 
heart  and  soul  for  liberal  objectives,  such  as 
I  seek  to  outline  below,  I  shall  give  It  my 


complete  and  undevlatlng  cerrlce,  wbetber  as 
the  convention's  nominee  or  ••  a  worker  in 
the  ranks. 

I  shall  do  this  because  I  believe  these  prin- 
ciples are  Inherent  In  the  alms  and  Ideals  of 
the  Republican  Party,  and  that  this  party 
alone  can  reallae  them. 

I  shall  do  It  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  administration,  while  giving  Up  service    j 
to  some  of  these  principles,  does  not  under- 
stand them,  does  not  really  believe  In  them, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  realize  them. 

I  see  within  a  liberal  Republican  Party  the 
possibUlty  of  the  formation  of  a  real  team, 
the  members  of  which  can  work  together  for 
the  accompliahment  of  common  purposes. 
No  such  team  exists  in  the  Democratic  Party 
at  the  present  time,  nor  can  It  exist  In  1944. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  torn  asunder  by 
conflicting  forces.  In  the  past  we  Repub- 
licans have  also  been  torn;  but  there  is 
emerging  a  new  spirit  in  our  party,  a  spirit 
of  progress  and  determination,  promulgated 
by  many  leaders  in  many  parts  of  the  Nation, 
and  warmly  backed  by  the  rank  and  fUe. 
The  new  spirit,  I  believe.  Is  right  now  buUd- 
Ing  a  party  fit  to  govern,  a  party  that  knows 
Itself  and  its  objectives.  If  those  objectives 
are  the  liberal  ones  I  believe  them  to  be,  I 
want  to  be  on  the  team. 

2.  WHAT  KIND  OF  PLATFORM  WOTTLD  BE  NEEDED 
TO  RXESTABLISB  THE  LIBERAL  LEADERSHIP  OF 
THE  REPUBLICAN  PAHTTT 

That  Is  a  big  question  which  It  Is  difficult 
to  answer  briefly.  A  great  many  Issues  per- 
taining to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  and  the  estaWlfihment  of 
sound  measures  for  rehabilitation  will  of 
covirse  arise  during  the  oomlng  year.  With- 
out undertaking  to  speculate  about  these,  I 
would  say  that  there  are  five  Indispensable 
planks  for  a  liberal  Republican  platform. 
Briefly,  these  are: 

1.  We  must  never  forget  that,  whUe  dem- 
ocratic government  rests  on  majority  rule, 
the  essence  of  freedom  is  the  protection  of 
minorities.  The  Republican  Party  has  al- 
ways advocated  equal  rights  for  all.  Irrespec- 
tive of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Now.  above  all 
times,  we  must  make  these  principles  a  real- 
ity, because  the  whole  world  Is  watching  us. 
Only  if  we  can  make  Individual  liberty  a  real- 
ity among  Americans,  can  we  hope  to  gain 
adherents  to  our  cause  among  other  peoples. 
We  must  not  protect  these  rights  fitfully.  In- 
consistently, and  with  political  purposes,  aa 
has  the  present  administration. 

2.  We  must  have  elBclent,  well-managed 
and  economical  administration.  The  more 
money  we  spend  for  government,  the  less  we 
have  available  for  new  enterprise  and  the 
creating  of  new  opportunities.  Moreover,  In- 
efflclent  administration  causes  Jealousy  and 
bickering,  with  the  powerful  taking  advan- 
tage of  confusion  to  promote  their  own  In- 
terests. 

The  entire  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, In  my  opinion,  needs  a  very  sub- 
stantial revision  to  the  end  that  It  may  give 
the  people  better  government  for  their  tax 
money 

3.  We  must  have  a  rebirth  of  enterprise — 
real  enterprise.  This  is  where  the  liberal 
element  In  the  Republican  Party  has  such  an 
enormous  role  to  play.  Some  of  the  talk  we 
hear  about  free  enterprise  or  private  en- 
terprise Is  just  propaganda  on  the  part  of 
powerful  groups  who  have  not  practiced  real 
enterprise  in  a  generation,  and  have  no  In- 
tention of  doing  so. 

We  must  distinguish  between  enterprise 
and  private  ownership.  A  corporation  may  be 
privately  owned  and  stlU  be  the  worst  enemy 
of  free  enterprise.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
our  big  corporations  are  in  this  class,  and  the 
Democratic  Party,  despite  noisy  proclama- 
tions, has  done  nothing  really  effective  about 
it. 

Of  course.  It  Is  true  that  we  must  have  pri- 
vate ownership  in  order  to  have  enterprise.  In 


our  American  sense.  Btit  i»lTat«  ownw- 
ahip  Is  not  enough — we  mtMt  hav*  eompetl- 
tlon.  invention,  expansion,  lower  rates,  lower 
prices  of  manufactured  goods.  Oily  ttaos 
can  we  create  more  opportunittaa.  raise  the 
standard  of  living  and — moat  Important — 
maintain  real   Jobs  for  all. 

The  trouble  with  the  enterpriw  system  has 
never  been  enterprlaers.  but  men  who  talked 
about  free  entwprlse  and  then  went  ahead 
and  violated  aU  the  rules  of  enterprise. 

This  is  something  for  the  liberal  Republi- 
cans to  remember.  We  must  prevent  the  fur- 
ther misBue  of  the  word  "^ntierprtBe"  by  thoee 
who  wish  merely  to  preserve  their  idle  capital 
and  their  vested  powers.  We  must  give  the 
word  a  meaning  for  every  American,  whether 
big  or  UtUe,  and  whether  hfS  owns  his  own 
business  or  not. 

Workers  on  a  production  Une  are  also  en- 
terprisers—or should  have  an  opportunity  to 
be.  But  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
making  available  to  them  a  f«lr  share  of  the 
profits  derived  from  their  efforts.  A  free  «»- 
terprlse  system  does  not  belong  to  a  few  at 
the  top — ^that  is  a  vested-interest  system.  A 
free  enterprise  system  belongs  to  everybody 
in  It. 

4.  WhUe  a  courageous  government  may 
hop>e  to  check  somewhat  the  disastrous  ups 
and  downs  of  the  economic  cycle,  we  caimot 
hope  to  do  away  with  them  entirely.  Thla 
means  that  absolute  guarantees  must  be 
provided  by  our  society  against  unemploy- 
ment— and  against  vrant  because  of  old  age. 
Injury,  or  Incapacity.  In  addition,  our  pres- 
ent social-security  systen.  must  be  rein- 
forced and  extended  to  cover  those  large  ele- 
ments  In  our  society  that  do  not  at  i»esent 
enjoy  It. 

First,  It  must  be  the  aim  of  a  dynamic 
enterprise  system  to  dispel  unemployment 
by  a  continuing  expansion.  Thus  govern- 
ment Intervention  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Second,  all  forms  of  social  Insurance,  in- 
cluding protection  against  unemployment, 
must  be  taken  out  of  politics.  The  explolU- 
tlon  of  human  fear  and  misery  for  political 
ends  Is  a  shocking  crime.  Hereafter.  I  am 
convinced,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  protect  the  unemployed  and  unfor- 
tunate within  their  midst  as  a  common  and 
bipartisan  public  duty. 

Therefore,  all  our  Ghavernment  Insurance 
policies,  for  whatever  purpose,  must  be  set 
up  on  an  actuarial  basis,  so  that  their  costs 
will  be  predictable  and  shared  by  all  alike 
on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay. 

5.  FlnaUy,  the  Republican  Party,  as  I  have 
said  so  many  times,  must  take  the  leader- 
ship in  formulating  a  new  foreign  policy,  by 
which  we  and  other  nations  can  assure  our 
future  safety  and  promote  our  mutual  inter- 
ests. The  biggest  Job  that  faces  the  party 
right  now  is  to  cnrstallie  Its  thinking  on  the 
form  that  our  participation  should  take  In 
the  post-war  world. 

There  la  not  a  moment  to  loee.  Each  ad- 
vance of  the  United  Nations'  armies  makes 
more  urgent  the  announcement  of  an  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  conquered  and  liberated 
peoples  and  toward  the  nations  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  administration  has  no  such  policy 
to  announce:  it  is  all  too  clearly  acting  on 
pure  expediency.  The  Republican  Party 
mxist  lead  the  way. 

3.  rr  IS  CONTENDED  THAT,  WBIUt  THE  BCFUBLI- 
CANS  CAM  SURELT  IMFSOVX  OT7R  DOMBRIC 
AFFAIRS,  THE  NEW  DLAL  IB  MOST  ADEPT  Ut  THE 

FiKLO  or  roasxcH  rclatioms.    b  that  ixus? 

The  answer  la  "No."  The  proflciency  of 
the  admhiistratlon  In  foreign  affairs  Is  a 
myth  that  will  have  to  be  carefully  examined 
by  the  people   before  November  1M4. 

The  cold  fact  U  that  before  this  war  we 
were  living  in  a  balance-of-power  world  In 
which  our  enemies  were  calculating  the'.r 
chances  against  us.    Tet  the  admlnlstnition. 
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posaessed  of  information  that  was  available 
to  no  private  citizen,  never  really  looked  thla 
lict  In  the  eye — until  we  were  struck  at 
Pewrl  Harbor. 

For  example.  Japan  raised  a  red  flag  when 
she  denounced  the  naval  limitation  In  1936. 
She  raised  another  when  she  attacked  China 
In  1937.  We  know  now— what  the  State  De- 
partment then  concealed  from  us — that  Am- 
bassador Grew  repeatedly  warned  our  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan's  intentions. 

Yet  our  foreign  policy  was  such  that  we 
continued  to  provide  Japan  with  vast  quanti- 
ties of  scrap  iron.  oil.  and  other  munitions  to 
be  employed  against  friendly  China  and,  a 
short  time  later,  against  our  own  soldiers  on 
BaUan.  What  kind  of  adeptness  was  that? 
On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  Germany 
detected  more  readily  than  the  United  SUtes 
the  declining  power  of  Prance,  and  believed 
that  the  odds  were  in  her  favor.  Naturally, 
our  own  unpreparedness  during  the  1930's 
was  a  factor  in  her  calculations.  She  gam- 
bled on  a  swift  war.  with  easy  victory  on 
both  fronts;  and  It  was  Britain — not  we — 
who  foiled  her  plans  In  1940  and  1941.  The 
New  Deal  foreign  policy  did  not  face  the 
hitler  facts. 

Indeed,  for  the  6  years  prior  to  the  German 
attack  on  Poland — years  measvu-ed  by  the  ba- 
glnnlng  of  the  Nazi  domination  of  Germany 
and.  m  this  country,  by  the  inauguration  of 
the  New  Deal— the  crying  need  of  the  world 
was  for  statesmanship  that  wotild  avert  the 
Impending  conflict. 

Defeatists  will  say  that  nothing  could  have 
been  done;  apclcglsts  will  contend  that  do- 
mestic opposition,  much  of  it  Republican, 
made  a  constructive  course  Impossible.  Still, 
the  stakes  were  worth  a  major  effort.  And 
such  an  effort  was  never  made.  However 
adept  our  leadership  in  foreign  affairs,  we 
contributed  substantially  nothing  toward 
saving  the  world  from  catastrophe. 

It  is  time  now.  at  last,  for  Americans  to 
face  this  fact :  That  unless  we  do  something 
about  it  we  shall  encounter  in  the  future,  as 
to  the  past,  the  balance-of-power  problem. 
This  time  we  shall  not  be  blind  to  that  prob- 
lem. W«  know  now  that  we  are  always  ex- 
posed to  enemies  and  that,  if  we  are  to  be 
safe,  we  must  act. 

There  are  some  who  advocate  that  we 
ahould  try  to  solve  the  problem  by  arming  to 
the  teeth  refusing  to  participate  In  any  or- 
ganization for  collective  security,  and  living 
In  wary  Isolation.  I  have  no  beslUtlon  In 
predicting  that  this  course  would  lead  directly 
to  another  war  History  has  proved  that  war 
cannot  be  prevented  merely  by  the  exercise  of 
power.  We  mtist  develop  something  new  and 
different — and  fundamentally  American. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Republican  Party  is 
drawing  closer  to  unity  on  a  post-war  program 
every  day.  Much  greater  unity  exists  among 
To  aaaume  leadership  In  establishing  a  prac- 
tu  than  is  found  among  Democrats,  where 
high  oOclals  air  feuds  in  the  public  press, 
ttcal  program  for  world  unity  and  peace  Is 
the  greatest  opportimity  now  open  to  our 
P«rty. 

4.   CAM   THI   KZPtTBLICAN    FAKTr   WIN   THX    XLEC- 

Tioir  nr  i»44  and,  xr  so,  what  shoulb  be  rrs 

roar  stxpt 

In  my  opinion,  the  Republican  Party  will 
have  m  1944  the  greatest  opportunity  In  Its 
history.  But  In  order  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity it  must  first  win  a  victory  ^Ithln  Itself. 

Under  Abraham  Lincoln  the  Republican 
Party  took  shape  as  the  party  of  progress. 
The  cornerstone  of  Its  doctrine  was  a  strong 
union,  and  Its  ideal  was  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  of  every  American— big  or 
little,  black  or  white.  For  about  70  year*, 
with  only  a  few  Interruptions,  our  party  led 
the  American  people  to  constantly  expanding 
bortaons.  It  ralaed  the  standard  of  living  of 
•very  worker.  It  gave  freedom  a  real  mean- 
ing. 

But.  like  any  human  iiutitution  that  wields 
'  power  for  long,  the  party  became  corrupted 


by  vested  interests  in  Its  own  ranks  and  by 
reactionary  forces.  It  forgot  Its  own  great 
liberal  traditions.  It  ceased  to  look  ahead 
and  plan  for  the  interests  of  ordinary  Amer- 
icans. And  so  the  people,  who  cherish  free- 
dom and  opportunity,  lost  confidence  In  the 
Republican  Party — and  have  never  quite  re- 
gained It. 

So  when  I  say  that  the  Republican  Party 
must  wli)  a  victory  within  itself  I  mean  that 
the  progressive  and  courageous  members  of 
the  party  must  now  reestablish  its  great  lib- 
eral traditions — and  not  only  reestablish 
them,  but  carry  them  forward  to  solve  the 
problems  of  a  new  world. 

The  Republican  Party  must  become  what 
it  was  in  its  origin,  the  great  American  liberal 
party,  the  party  that  not  only  speaks  for 
freedom,  but  actually  acts  for  freedom,  the 
party  that  knows  how  to  give  freedom  a 
meaning,  politically,  economically  and  in 
terms  of  human  well-being. 

In  recent  years,  of  course,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  claimed  a  monopoly  of  liberalism. 
In  my  view.  It  has  failed  to  substantiate  this 
claim.  Yet,  without  arguing  about  the  past. 
It  has  become  a  manifest  political  impossibil- 
ity for  the  Democratic  Party  to  provide  the 
liberal  leadership  of  the  future.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  now  a  coalition  of  two  major 
groups,  neither  of  them  liberal  in  outlook. 

One  group  consists  of  southern  Democrat?, 
professional  officeholders  who  completely 
control  the  South's  political  machinery  by 
denying  the  vote  to  a  majority  of  its  citizens, 
white  and  colored.  The  other  group  is  com- 
posed of  the  big-city  political  machines,  such 
as  the  Kelly  machine  of  Chicaco,  the  Hague 
machine  of  Jersey  City,  the  Flynn  machine 
of  the  Bronx— and  whatever  is  left  of  the 
Tammany  machine  of  New  York. 

These  political  machines,  indispensable  to 
the  survival  of  the  Democratic  Party,  are 
among  the  most  reactionary  forces  in  our 
society,  and  we  cannot  look  for  liberal  leader- 
ship in  any  party  subject  to  their  control. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  Republican  Party  thinks 
it  can  coast  into  power  in  1944  without  meet- 
ing the  lltwral  challenge,  it  will  be  rudely 
disiliusloned.  For  the  entrenched  elements 
of  the  Democratic  Party  are  too  strong  to  be 
ousted  by  mere  political  manipulation  and 
"back  to  normalcy"  doctrines.  We  must  meet 
the  liberal  challenge,  we  must  provide  new 
liberal  leadership,  from  the  grass  roots  up. 
Only  if  we  do  so,  can  we  win  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people.  That  is  why  1  .'ay 
the  first  step  toward  victory  In  1944  man  be 
a  victory  of  the  liberal  forces  within  the  Re- 
publican Party  Itself, 

S.    WHAT     U    TH«     MOST     IMPOHTAKT     QtrUlTIOM 
BZrOtZ   THX    AMDUCAM    PKOPLK    TODAT/ 

The  simple  answer  to  that  is:  The  war. 
This  Is,  of  course,  a  military  problem,  pri- 
marily. I  think  the  American  people  are 
fortunate  to  have  such  able  commanders  us 
General  Marshall.  General  MacArthur.  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower,  Admiral  King,  and  Admiral 
Halsey.  Ctonslderlng  how  long  we  neglected 
our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces,  those  men 
are  performing  wonders.  Yet  they  cannot 
hope  to  succeed  unless  we  at  home  give  them 
our  full  support.    Our  Job  la  threefold. 

First  of  all,  we  must  measure  ourpelves 
against  cur  own  soldiers.  We  must  try  as 
best  we  can  to  equal  them  In  our  ability  to 
"take  It"— and  to  "give  It  " 

Secondly,  we  must  win  this  victory  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Every  day  that  the 
war  Is  prolonged  means  more  Amcrtcun  lives 
lest,  more  men  wounded  and  maimed 
Every  man  at  the  front  has  one  hope  shining 
In  his  heart — to  get  back  home  and  to  get 
back  home  as  soon  as  possible.  We  on  the 
home  front  must  contribute  fully  to  the 
realization  of  that  hope. 

Consequently,  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  belittle  the  Importance  cf  the  home 
front.  We  are  not  heroes  back  here,  but  we 
have  tremendotis  obligations  to  meet.  It  is 
a  duty  of  our  leadership    (which  has  cot 


been  fulfilled)  to  see  that  no  one  uses  the 
war  ao  an  Instrument  of  profit,  whether  em- 
plovtr  or  employee,  whether  capital,  labor, 
(ir  "agriculture,  and  whether  the  profit  be 
financial  or  political. 

The  disgraceful  manipulations  In  Washing- 
ton have  at  times  constituted  a  betrayal  of 
our  troops.  Our  home  front  should  be  ad- 
ministered along  clear  lines  of  authority,  In 
accordance  with  the  established  principles  of 
American  management.  A  better  manage- 
ment of  the  home  front  would  greatly  shorten 
the  war. 

Tliird.  we  must  look  ahead  and  prepare  to 
make  our  victory  mean  something.  Again  I 
suggest  that  we  use  as  our  criterion  the  men 
who  are  under  fire.  Every  soldier,  sailor,  and 
aviator  is  determined  that  his  children  shall 
be  spared  a  war  like  this.  And  he  is  aware 
of  certain  terrible  mistakes  In  the  past  which 
must  not  be  repeated  In  the  future.  He 
knows  of  the  triumph  of  Allied  arms  In 
Fiance  in  1918,  and  he  knows  that,  some- 
where along  the  line,  political  Incompetence 
sacrificed  the  fruits  of  that  great  victory.  In 
my  view,  that  incompetence  was  the  result  of 
two  factors. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  forgot  that  freemen 
mu:^t  be  stiong.  While  tyranny  and  dictator- 
ship were  rampant  all  over  the  world,  we  in 
America  failed  to  prepare  and  arm  ourselves. 
We  were  pourly  armed  In  airplanes,  tanks, 
and  ships,  and  our  industrial  preparations 
were  everywhere  neglected. 

We  even  depleted  our  resources  by  plowing 
ui.d.r  our  crops  and  slaughtering  our  live- 
stoclc.  Instead  cf  a  doctrine  of  plenty,  which 
would  have  made  us  strong,  we  adopted  a 
ductnne  of  scarcity,  which  made  us  weak. 
And  we  unnecessarily  harassed  honest  busi- 
ness, without  really  correcting  the  practices 
of  bad  busine.ss.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
argres.'jors,  seeing  our  weakness,  went  right 
ahead  with  their  bloody  designs.  They  felt 
certain  we  were  not  strong  enough  to  stop 
them. 

And.  on  the  other  hand,  we  forgot  the  real 
nature  of  freedom.  We  had  the  idea  that 
freemen  could  exl.st  alone,  surrounded  by 
Initrnational  confusion,  tyranny,  and  blood- 
shed. 

In  their  military  campaigning  cur  men 
have  now  captured  many  enemy  soldiers  and 
have  entered  citie.s  formerly  dominated  by 
totalitarian  governments.  Perhaps  In  many 
instance's  they  have  be^-n  surprised  to  be  rc- 
ce.vid.  not  ax  (o«-h,  but  as  liberators.  But 
lhl«  in  bfrau.Hr  thosie  men  of  ours  are  free- 
man and  brin«  with  them  the  hope  of  free- 
dom v.h  ch.  all  c  v«r  the  earth.  Is  prized  next 
to  life  itiic-lf  And  they  are  Itarnintt  the 
Iciwn  which  we  must  all  learn — that  frce- 
mi  n   to  may  free,  must  stand  tcgciher, 

Thfsc  are  the  two  b!g  goal*  we  must  set  for 
ouffclves  as  we  prepare  for  peace:  We  muot 
Bc-e  to  It  that  the  United  States  Is  strong,  in 
fc  'nomic  as  well  as  military  terms;  and  we 
fnubt  work  out  a  plan  by  which.  In  the  future, 
Ireemen^all  over  the  earth  can  stand  together. 


Poultry  Shows — Their  Importance  and 
Effectiveneit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  H.  WENE 

or  NEW  JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1943 

Mr.  WENE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  occasion  to  make  a  close  study  cf 
one  of  our  principal  agricultural  activi- 
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ties,  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  just 
what  some  of  the  stimulating  factors 
were  through  which  it  has  contributed  to 
our  progress  as  a  nation.  At  the  same 
time  I  made  it  a  point  to  learn  how  we 
may  have  been  neglectful  in  appls^ng 
the  many  phases  of  this  particular  agri- 
cultural pursuit  in  its  relation  to  the 
well-being  of  our  people. 

The  activity  referred  to  is  our  poultry 
industry,  the  national  income  of  which 
has  increased  In  the  last  hundred  years 
from  $12,176,170,  as  shown  by  Govern- 
ment figures  quoted  in  the  American 
Poultry  Yard  by  D.  J.  Browne,  published 
by  Saxon  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  1843,  to 
$1,987,694,357.  reported  by  the  United 
States  Departmmt  of  Agriculture  as  the 
official  Government  figiu-es  for  1942. 

I  feel  it  Is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  who 
have  the  development  and  progress  of 
our  country  at  heart,  to  encourage  the 
greatest  possible  production  of  every  es- 
sential agricultural  commodity.  Such 
consideration  should  be  given  to  poultry 
and  egg  production  because  of  their 
great  importance  In  America's  sub- 
sistence. 

The  average  fanner  and  especially 
every  poultryman  should  be  gmded  and 
educated  to  appreciate  that  purebred 
fowls  are  as  superior  to  the  average 
barnyard  chiclcen  as  the  Hereford, 
Shorthorn,  and  Angus  cattle  are  to  the 
common  mongrel  t3T>e  of  cattle  that 
formerly  roamed  the  prairies.  When 
this  is  thoroughly  understood,  flock  im- 
provement, resulting  in  more  economical 
production  of  both  poultry  meat  sind 
eggs  should  t>ecome  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  our  poultry  industry. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  poultry 
Industry  In  the  United  States  has  been 
the  annual  poultry  shows  held  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.    The  first 
of  such  annual  poultry  shows  was  at 
Boston,    Masa.,    in    1949.    It    is   inter- 
esting In  this  connection  to  find  that 
the  Buggestkm  which  led  finally  to  the 
development  of  the  Boston  poultry  show, 
came  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  John  C.  Ben- 
nett, not  a  poultryman  primarily,  but  a 
ftcientlst  with  a  mind  trained  on  the  im- 
portance of  geneUcs  and  heredity.    This 
letter  was  addrcsced  to  the  editor  of  the 
Boston   Cultivator,  who  also   saw   the 
value  of  improving  breeds  of  poultry  and 
who  published  the  call  for  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  subject.    Prom  that  begin- 
ning, the  holding  of  annual  poultry  shows 
increased  rapidly  and  generally  through- 
out the  country  for  a  number  of  years. 
These  poultry  shows  created  and  stimu- 
lated Interest  hi  better  poultry  breeding 
methods,  and  largely  as  a  result  of  these 
progressive  activities,  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  entire  poultry  industry 
especially  anuxig  poultry  breeders,  by 
reason  of  the  improved  and  constantly 
advancing  methods  of  selection  of  the 
breeding  stock,  the  very  keystone  of  the 
entire  poultry  industry. 

It  la  now  generally  recognised  by  all 
who  are  familiar  with  poultry  raising 
that  breed  Improvement  it  the  very  basis 
erf  sueceai  of  aU  poultry  activities  and 
that  neither  good  management,  nor  good 
feed,  can  make  hens  of  poor  breeding  lay 
well. 


The  annual  poultry  show  brought  to- 
gether the  Nation's  finest  breeders,  and 
competitive  exhibition  of  their  birds 
demonstrated  knowledge,  skill,  and  pa- 
tience, while  the  ever-improving  excel- 
lence of  their  breeds  inspired  other 
breeders  to  greater  effort,  all  of  which 
has  done  so  much  to  bring  about  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  Importance  of 
good  breeding.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
annual  increase  in  egg  production  per 
hen  from  15  eggs  of  the  wild  jungle  hen 
to  144,  the  average  egg  production  per 
hen  per  year  In  this  country,  according 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  1874,  25  years  after  the  first  Boston 
Poultry  Show,  there  was  developed  a 
standard  of  excellence,  now  known  as 
standard  of  perfection,  which  serves  as 
a  basis  for  guidance  in  selection  for 
breeding  operatioi^  and  in  properly 
Judging  the  qualifications  of  the  various 
breeds  shown  at  the  poultry  exhibitions. 
This  standard  is  revised  periodically  as 
new  breeds  and  new  points  of  eccellaice 
are  discovered  and  developed.  It  is  uni- 
versally recognised  as  the  authority  on 
breed  quality  in  purdured  poultry. 

However,  despite  the  sj^ndld  efforts 
to  promulgate  high  standards  In  poultry 
raising,  an  alarming  situation  has  grad- 
ually arisen  which  threatens  to  retard 
the  progress  which  has  been  made. 
Gone  are  the  great  annual  poultry  shows 
of  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Kansas  City,  and  similar 
large  centers  of  our  population.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  gradual  disappearance 
of  State  and  coimty  poultry  shows. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  awaken  to  the 
danger  of  national  carelessness  and  in- 
difference to  the  great  value  of  competi- 
tion aiHl  competitive  activities  In  the 
promotion  of  our  natioiuil  poultry  wealth 
and  health  program  in  which  poultry 
shows  have  been  such  an  important  and 
contributing  factor.    It  should  be  with 
pride  that  we  look  upon  the  long  list  of 
poultrymcn  whose  untiring  efforts,  both 
physical  and  financial,  have  kept  alive 
the  Boston  Poultry  Show,  the  first  and 
last  of  the  really  great  national  poultry 
expositions,  and  now  the  oldest  of  its 
kind  In  the  entire  world.    For  95  years 
there  has  been  an  unwavering  spirit  to 
continue  the  activities  of  this  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  best  of  poultry  breeds 
originated  and  developed  by  our  Amer- 
ican breeders.    This  poultry  show  has 
carried  on  through  four  wars;  through 
boom  times  and  depressions,  and  has 
been  a  national  insUtution .    It  has  aided 
and  promoted  not  only  good  poultry 
breeding,  but  other  activities  neecaaary 
to  successful  poultry  prodtietton,  such  as 
artificial  incubatian,  feeding  and  hous- 
ing equipment,  feed  materials,  medicinal 
products,  biological  and  vaccine  prod- 
ucts for  disease  prevention,  publications 
for  the  di««fmtnafj»n  of  information— in 
fact,  every  constructive  activity  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  succeaaful  undertak- 
ing and  continoance  ot  the  pooltry  in- 
dustry  as  a  great  natkmal  agrleuttural 
asset. 

It  is  of  such  national  Importance  that 
I  beheve  Congress  should  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  reawakening  our  coun- 


try to  the  extreme  importance  of  the  an- 
nual poultry  show  to  our  agricultural 
prosperity.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  a  national  calamity  overtakes 
us  and  be  not  prepared  to  meet  the  sit- 
uation. Congress  should  and  could  en- 
courage and  assist  in  causing  to  be  reborn 
the  annual  poultry  show  in  every  State, 
county,  yes,  if  need  be,  in  e\Try  hamlet 
where  poultry  is  being  raised. 

Well  might  we  consider  and  seriously 
study  the  pattern  established,  proven 
and  kept  alive  these  95  years  under 
which  the  Boston  Poultry  Show,  which. 
Instead  of  declining,  is  growing  in  siae, 
attendance  and  usefulness  to  the  poultry 
industry.  Such  sfArii  as  evidenced  by 
this  impoi-tant  agricultural  activity  can 
well  be  considered  a  clarion  call  to  the 
Nation  and  to  those  of  us  in  Congress 
who  have  the  Interest  of  the  country  In 
our  hearts  and  who  have  every  desire 
and  thought  to  aid  in  its  progress  to  the 
ben^t  of  all  the  peoide. 

In  all  sincerity,  I  bdieve  I  am  bring- 
ing to  my  fellow  Congressmen  a  message 
of  tremendous  significance.  If  heeded, 
it  could  prevent  a  possible  disaster  since 
proper  and  successful  poultry  breeding 
is  the  very  lifeblood  of  our  entire  poul- 
try ind\istry  and  the  stimulus  of  compe- 
tition between  breeders  wfaicfa  the  p«il- 
try  show  makes  possible,  is  a  roost  im- 
portant and  tremendous  factor  for  bet- 
ter breeding. 

Such  expressions  may  be  interpreted 
as  rather  extravagant  but  a  study  of  the 
national  Importance  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry, the  value  of  the  poultry  rtww 
to  the  poultry  industry  and  the  deca- 
dence of  poultry  shows  throughout  the 
country  is  convincing  proof  that  we  may 
be  in  danger  of  losing  an  art  In  our 
national  economic  life  which  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  devtiopment 
of  the  American  Poultry  Industry,  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  important  and  most 
Kicrative  agricultural  activities. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  resolution 
in  the  Hoiue  authorising  and  directing 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  study  and  iavcsttga- 
tlon  with  respect  to  poultry  hhows  and 
expof^ltlons  in  the  United  SUtes  and  to 
report  to  the  House  not  Uter  than  March 
1,  1944,  the  result  o<  its  fhuttngi  (ogtther 
with  specific  recommendations  as  to  the 
best  methods  to  be  adopted  for  encour- 
aging the  continuation  and  ezpansloA 
of  poultry  shows  throughout  thi^ 
country. 


Racial 


EXTENSION  OF  RBMABKB 


HON.  AUGUST  M.  ANDKESEN 


IN  THXHOCnOP 

Wednesday,  September  22, 194S 

Mr.    AUGUST   H.   ANDRBBDI.    Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  me.  I 
am  having  printed  in  the  Rxooas  as  a 
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part  of  niT  remarks  a  resolution  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Legion  post  at 
Northfleld.  Minn.,  on  the  subject  of  racial 
discrimination,  which  resolution  was 
adopted  at  the  American  Legion  State 
convention  on  August  21.  1943.  I  com- 
mend the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  res- 
olution to  j-our  attention.  The  resolu- 
tion follows: 

WhereM  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Coustltuiion  of  the  United  S.ates  guaran- 
tees equal  protection,  under  the  law,  to  all 
peritons  irrespective  of  rLce,  color,  or  creed; 
and 

Whereas  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  Amerlciin  Legion  la  Its  support  of  the 
Conatltutlo:i  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  at  Us  national  conventional  In 
1942.  the  American  Legion  accepted  as  one 
of  Ita  war  alms  the  following  statement:  We 
condemn  religious  prejudices,  racial  or  na- 
tional antagonisms  as  weapons  of  our  ene- 
mies"; and 

Whereas  there  appeared  In  the  official  pub- 
lication, the  American  Legion  magazine,  for 
June  1943.  an  article  entitled  "Japs  in  Our 
Yard."  by  one  Frederick  O.  Murray.  M.  D  , 
which  urged,  among  other  proposals,  that 
native-born  American  citizens  of  Japanese 
descent,  without  regard  of  proved  loyalty  or 
good  character,  be  relocated  on  Islands  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean — In  direct  violation  of  our  con- 
stitutional gxiaranties — and  urged  this,  not 
as  a  mUltary  measure  but  as  a  social,  political, 
and  economic  policy:  Therefore  be  it 

Beaolved.  That  we.  the  Department  of  Mln- 
nesoU,  the  American  Legion,  do  vigorously 
protest  against  our  national  magazine  being 
used  to  foster  race  discrimination  and  hatred, 
in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  ConstltutloD  ot  the 
United  States:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  officials  In  charge  of  the 
publication  of  both  the  American  Legion 
magazine  and  the  National  Legionnaire,  be 
instructed  that  it  shall  be  their  policy  not  to 
permit  the  publication  of  such  articles  aa 
urge  or  adTOoate  pollcic«i  in  confl'.ct  with  the 
baalo  piinctpl«S  of  the  American  Legion;  and 
be  It  furthOT 

Jl^solMtf.  That  this  rrsniutkm  be  submitted 
to  the  natlotuil  Legton  pubiu-ntii/ns  commla* 
alon  at  the  national  convrntiori  at  Omaha, 
tin  Bdoptlun  by  said  commusloi);  and,  be  It 
further 

HfMlvfd,  That  this  r^»')lutl<>n  he  submitted 
to  the  NntlnnMl  ly-KK'ni.tiue  fur  publication 
io  the  first  available  iseue. 


Addrtfi  of  Gov.  John  W.  Brtckcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/ednesday.  September  22, 1943 

Mr.  JENKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  speech  of 
Gov.  John  W.  Bricker  before  the  National 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  at  Philadelphia  over  a  Na- 
tion-wide hookup  on  September  17. 1943: 

'  One  hundred  and  fifty -six  years  ago  thla 
day.  on  thia  spot,  the  final  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  submitted  to  a  waiting  people. 
The  enduring  greatness  of  this  work  is  proven 
by  the  history  of  thot«  156  years.  It  has 
served  an  agricultural  and  Individual  craft 
age.     It  has  continued  to  serve  during  the 


greatest  Industrial  and  economical  develop- 
ment of  any  nation  of  all  time.  It  still  serves 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  great  mass-prcductiou 
era.  The  Constitution  has  survived  from  the 
toll  of  the  Liberty  Bell  heralding  Independ- 
ence to  the  sweep  of  the  human  voice  around 
the  world  In  a  flash. 

There  are  critics  who  say  that  the  Cousii- 
tutlon  was  adapted  only  to  the  days  of  the 
frontier,  that  it  was  merely  a  pioneers'  gov- 
ernment. They  contend  that  the  ConsUtu- 
tion  was  adequate  only  when  businesses  were 
small,  towns  were  small,  and  when  sccial 
problems  were  comparatively  simple. 

During  the  past  10  years  cur  national  lead- 
ers have  been  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  a 
"mature  economy."  America  had  grown  up, 
her  Industrial  plant  was  built,  they  said.  As 
the  President  put  it.  "our  task  now  is  not 
discoveries  or  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources or  necessarily  of  producing  more 
goods.  It  Is  the  soberer,  less  dramatic  busi- 
ness of  administering  resources  and  plants 
already  In  hand."  Prom  that  pesslmislic 
point  of  view  it  was  an  easy  step  to  managed 
economy  and  bureauciacy.  In  defiance  of  the 
Constitution,  if  necessary,  to  achieve  their 
ends. 

But  the  Idea  of  economic  maturity  is  a 
fallacy.  In  fact.  It  Is  not  a  new  idea.  It  was 
entertained  as  long  ago  as  the  1880's  by  some 
faint-hearted  persons  who  could  not  see 
looming  on  the  horizon  such  great  new  in- 
dustries as  the  automobile,  electric  power, 
radio,  and  the  airplane. 

The  error  In  the  thinking  of  these  defeat- 
ists Is  that  they  Identified  the  frontier  with 
geography.  It  is  true  that  the  geographical 
frontier  has  disappeared. 

But  while  the  geographical  frontier  has 
disappeared,  there  are  new  frontiers,  in  the 
opening  of  which  we  need  the  protection  of 
constitutional  liberties  even  more  than  did 
our  forefathers.  We  are  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  a  great  new  age  of  discovery  and 
scientific  development.  Synthetic  materials, 
pla.-^tlcs.  electronics,  radar,  television,  gipss. 
prefabricated  structures,  and  undreamed -of 
air  tranjiportallon — these  and  many  others 
are  examples  of  frontiers  yet  to  be  opened 

No,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Hintes 
was  not  created  for  the  days  of  the  Reojirnph- 
IchI  frontiers  alone.  It  was  crr.itrd  for  n\trh 
ertts  lui  now  lie  hi-tnrt  us  when  ti»»M  t)r«'(i 
full  opp'/rtunlty  to  trantform  ideim  Ijilo  In- 
«trijmf>ntallti«f«  and  i<kj|»  for  a  bettrr  v,i,y  of 
life  and  a  hlKbor  stntidiird  of  l>vli>/  TIia 
extent  to  which  we  shsll  rpiili/j>  itn-  mn- 
structive  poaMlbtlltUs  of  th«  Iri'ltutti.il  un^l 
MClrntlfle  perlf*d  which  lies  nhfnd,  (\f\ifi\<u 
not  only  up<jn  economic  and  polltKul  Ntnhii- 
Ity  In  the  wwld.  It  will  drpfmi  uiito  u\»>n 
the  elimination  of  economic  lotituMni  \Mth> 
in  our  own  land.  It  will  depntd  i»[H-ciully 
upon  the  elimination  of  thoue  iirl)Uriiry  gov- 
ernmental restraints  which  kill  Ituiaiive, 
and  the  lifting  of  the  dead  hand  of  bureauc- 
racy which  stifles  creative  action  and  creates 
unemployment.  What  we  need  in  America 
Is  a  real  return  to  free  enterprise  under  tiie 
Constitution. 

Here  at  Phllad%Iphia  the  founders  did  not 
create  a  State  or  write  a  Constltunon  de- 
signed to  establish  a  tyranny  of  perfection, 
a  despotism  of  efflciency,  a  Utopia  maintained 
by  force.  They  brought  with  them  the  wis- 
dom of  thousands  of  years  and  from  that 
wisdom  sealed  forever  the  right  of  Americans 
to  govern  themselves. 

There  have  been  other  times,  as  new.  when 
men  have  tried  to  avoid  the  restraints  plnccd 
upon  them  by  the  Constitution.  This  Con- 
stitution restrains  officials  but  not  the  people. 
Every  official,  however  exalted,  must  function 
within  the  confines  of  the  Constitution  The 
people  alone  can  amend  it  to  meet  changed 
conditions. 

The  chief  architect  of  the  Constitution, 
James  Madison,  said,  "An  elective  despotism 
Is  not  the  Government  we  fought  for."  Many 
years  later  Woodrow  Wilson  eloquently  put 


It  this  way:  "The  history  of  liberty  is  a  his- 
tory cf  tiie  limitation  of  governmental  power. 
not  the  mcicase  of  it.  When  we  resist,  there- 
fore, the  ccncentration  of  power,  we  are  re- 
sisting the  processes  of  death,  because  con- 
centration of  power  is  what  always  precedes 
the  destruction  of  human  liberties." 

The  cfflce  of  the  Presidency  was  built 
around  the  character  cf  George  Washington, 
and  througlK^ut  the  century  and  a  half  of  our 
niiticnul  life  tiie  Presidency  has  been  exalted. 
Yet  c\en  the  Pie.'^uient  must  serve  within  the 
P'jwers  granted  under  the  Constitution. 

Tnr  Pre.sidem  of  the  United  States  initiates 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country.  He  may 
neeotiate  treaties  and  agreements.  Yet  no 
suth  fcmmiiment  has  final  validity  vmless 
authorized  by  law.  and,  if  incorporated  In  a 
treaty,  it  is  not  binding  unless  ratified  by 
the  Senate 

T<xlay,  all  the  world  should  know  and  ap- 
preciate that  fiict.  For  that  reason  the  Amer- 
ican people  outrht  to  be  advised  on  all  mat- 
ters of  national  and  International  imifor- 
tance.  excepting,  of  course,  necessary  military 
secrets,  that  their  will  might  be  understood 
and  followed. 

WhfMi  an  Executive  functions  outside  the 
Constitution,  those  who  deal  with  him  do  so 
at  their  cwn  risk. 

In  recent  years  cunning  cultista  have  at- 
tempted to  change  our  form  of  government 
without  amending  the  Constitution.  By  de- 
vious and  often  unsuspected  methods  they 
have  brought  about  a  bureaucratic  system 
under  which  administrative  departments  of 
Government  have  been  vested  with  policy- 
making powers.  They  have  sought  to  ac- 
complish by  flanking  movement  that  which 
they  would  not  dare  by  direct  and  open  at- 
tack These  boards  and  bureaus  legislate  by 
interpretations  and  regulations.  The  masa 
of  law  in  the  form  of  regulations,  orders  and 
directives  coming  from  bureaus,  boards,  and 
comnilKsionB  is  as  large  as  the  CoNCRXsaiOHAti 
Record  Itself  and  constitutes  half  of  the  law 
cf  the  land  today.  Adequate  Judicial  review 
of  nuch  orders  and  restraint  of  arbitrary  ad- 
mliil.' trativp  action  are  nectsnary  to  main- 
tain our  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  gov- 
ernmerit  lt«<lf 

All  of  fheie  botird*.  burrntiB,  and  cnmmiM' 
nloun  linve  b<en  p  tU'-6  boyonrt  th«  vi/le  and 
eofitfol  of  ih<"  jjrijplf!  Many  of  them  are 
(lorniiMiirri  in  ih<'  liurkKround  by  invUlble  in> 
/I'lMiM  1  A  »«'<»iit  |;te«i(d»:i(t  lit  the  Amerl- 
(ii(<  Diir  A«'o<  iiitioii  poltil<-d  out  that  counsel 
for  u  '''iiitiiu- ion  fr«(|iii  ntly  "drnlts  rules  and 
ri-Kiilntidii*  lor  hi*  (ornml>«ioti,  dir«^t«  an 
iti\<tiMi{iknoti,  ni<'«  H  cornpliiltit  in  thn  Ian* 
I'UiiK'*  or  nil  outMiK'^d  pinlrillfT,  presents  evl« 
di'iKi'  Io  I  ill-  coiiiifii^hion  U)  BUpport  the  com* 
piiuiit  wiit<n  I  hi-  opiiiioti  tit  tilt*  comrnUslon 
kii^'taiiiiiiK  th<<  ci'inplultit  of  hU  outraged 
piaiiiiitf  in  Judi'ial  lun($uage  •  •  •  and 
ill  event  of  [i]Hifti[,  inoveM  heaven  and  earth 
to  prevent  a  review  of  the  facts  "  In  one 
a^»  ncy,  a  self-created  bureau  which  waa 
licithcr  cnated  by  Congress  nor  the  President 
aciuaily  received  an  appropriation.  That  is 
not  constitutional  government.  Not  long 
ago  Congress  instructed  its  agent,  a  com- 
mittee engaged  in  writing  the  tax  law,  to 
gatlier  data  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
Tlie  Constitution  provides  that  the  Treasury 
shall  collect  taxes,  but  that  tax  policy  and  tax 
rates  are  the  bu-iness  of  Congress.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  declined  to  permit  the 
con^resional  committee  to  gather  these  data. 
That  is  not  constitutional  government. 

When  the  Constitution  is  flouted  by  the 
servants  of  the  State,  when  it  is  held  in  dis- 
respect, when  Its  specific  provisions  are  ig- 
nored and  when  offlciaLs  act,  not  according  to 
law,  but  by  whim,  we  are  on  the  road  to 
tyranny,  to  dictatorship  and  despotism. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  live  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  we  must  take  the  policy  making  power 
of  cur  Government  from  the  hands  of  arro- 
gant bureaucrats.  We  must  restore  It  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
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One  of  the  most  serious  domestic  problems 
facing  us  today  lies  beyond  the  present  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  In  fact  It  is  In- 
herent in  bureaucracy.  When  a  personal  re- 
gime Is  long  In  power.  Job  holders  become 
more  and  more  active  In  efforts  to  perpetuate 
themselves.  In  the  10  years  of  the  present 
administration  at  Washington  the  numbci  of 
civil  job  holders  has  mounted  from  less  than 
600.000  to  almost  three  and  one-half  million. 
These  Job  holders  acquire  a  selfish  Interest 
In  perpetuating  and  multiplying  themsehes. 
Their  votes  and  those  of  their  families  ecn- 
Btitute  almost  20  percent  of  the  voting  popu- 
lation. This  Is  one  out  cf  every  five  of  our 
voters.  This  may  easily  represent  the  balance 
of  power  in  a  presidential  election.  To  per- 
mit this  to  continue  Is  to  strangle  republican 
Government. 

The  Constitution  offers  a  way  for  curbing 
this  growing  power.  It  can  be  amended  and 
I  have  suggested  that  it  should  be  amended 
to  limit  the  tenure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  constitutional  mandate. 
I  would  favor  a  single  term  of  6  years.  This 
question  has  been  debated  many  times  It 
was  discussed  In  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. It  was  suggested  and  followed  by 
President  Hayes.  Such  a  provision  was  In  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1912.  Such  a  step 
would  assure  the  people  of  this  country  that 
pcpular  government  is  secure  and  that  their 
basic  freedom  will  be  Inviolate. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  proposal  may 
have  been  In  other  times  we  have  wiinesi-ed 
such  an  expansion  of  government  that  Its 
adoption  row  would,  in  my  Judgment,  be 
clearly  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  framcrs  of  our  Ccnstitutirn  were  prac- 
tical men  of  great  Judgment.  Tliey  were  also 
men  of  great  vision.  They  foresaw  the  grov.  th 
of  our  Nation  as  a  world  power.  They  wlbely 
pet  up  rules  and  controls  governing  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy  ba.^ed  upon  their 
experience.  They  Itnew  we  could  not  live 
alone  In  the  world.  Th^  wanted  foreign 
policy  guided  by  the  President  but  always 
•ubject  to  constitutional  control. 

We  face  •  situation  today  which  calU  more 
eloquently  than  ever  before  fnr  a  world-wide 
endeavor  to  remove  thf  caUMr*  of  war  We 
must  be  Mtnired  that  the  frtilU  of  the  Tiwtt 
snf rlflfcs  (»f  this  war  nhall  not  be  lost  thronirh 
liuic  of  foffdiKht,  This  aMurance  U  a  wirrrd 
obttK»t>"n  ot  the  Nation. 

ThiM  la  the  aastirance  that  sacriflcInK  Atn«r- 
Icnn  fstbi-rs  and  mothers  are  asking  ut  iUoM 
to  whom  they  rr»tru«t  leadership  and  ofTJre, 
A  p<Mi»tive  amwer  muat  b«  firen  That  an- 
•wer  cannot  be  fulfilled  with  word*  alone, 
even  word*  of  n<'ble  aeplratlori  and  good  in- 
tent. To  win  the  war  Americans  will  meet 
their  tragic  lossea  with  Ood-gtven  fortitude 
The  hour  has  struck  when  we  mu*t  get  be- 
yond our  good  Intentions  and  Into  the  prac- 
tical realities  of  our  problem.  What,  as  wt 
face  the  world  beyond  victory,  are  our  m*- 
terlale  for  action?  Primarily,  we  have  the  aid 
of  past  experience.  We  need  more  than  that, 
but  history  will  be  a  helpful  guide.  Many 
people  are  telling  us  that  our  past  la  a  record 
of  selfishness,  of  self-containment,  and  of 
Isolation.     But,  the  facts  belie  that  view. 

Ever  since  Franklin,  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  made  an  alliance  with  France,  we 
have  consistently  carried  on  a  vast  variety  of 
relationships  with  other  nations.  As  an  in- 
fant nation,  this  first  citizen  of  Philadelphia 
skillfully  guided  our  course  amid  the  clash 
of  great  empires.  His  diplomacy,  his  courage 
and  his  resoiu-cefulness  helped  establish  our 
Identity  as  a  Nation. 

As  free  nations  arose  in  this  hemisphere 
we  created  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  mutual 
protection.  Through  that  doctrine  we  have 
preserved  the  indjependence  of  our  half  of 
the  world  for  more  than  a  centtiry.  In  1881, 
a  great  Secretary  of  State,  James  G.  Blaine, 
strengthened  that  doctrine  with  the  ties  of 
friendly  cooperation.  We  participated  wUh 
other  great  nations  in  attempting  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  peace  In  the  Pacific.    We  gave 


sympathetic  aid  In  many  of  the  problems  of 
Europe.  We  fought  a  great  war  to  preserve 
Europe  and  ourselves  from  tyranny.  We  gave 
liberally  of  our  substance  to  feed  and  rebuild 
Europe.  We  labored  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  after  the  armistice  to  reduce  the  threat 
and  burden  of  armaments.  And  we  Joined  in 
many  International  movements  to  promote 
human  welfare  over  the  world.  This  is  cot 
a  record  of  selfish  isolation.  Unselfish  was 
the  service  of  Seward  In  maintaining  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  peaceful  purchr.se 
of  Alaska,  of  Blaine  who  Initiated  the  good-* 
neighbor  policy  In  this  hemisphere,  and  of 
Hay.  whose  diplomacy  helped  stabilize  Eastern 
Asia  for  a  generation,  and  of  Hughes  who 
labored  to  promote  disarmament  among  the 
great  powers.  It  was  Theodore  Roosevelt 
who  urged  that  the  Nation  be  sufficiently 
armed  to  protect  its  world-wide  Interests  and 
responsibilities  so  recently  expanded  under 
Px-esident  McKlnley. 

It  was  with  these  facts  In  mind  that  1  re- 
cently said  that  "America  Is  not.  never  has 
been,  and  never  will  be  an  Isolationist  nation. 
America  must  deal  with  other  nations  of  the 
world  and  America  must  assume  leadership." 
I  said  further  that  the  term  "Internationalist" 
is  Ju-st  as  absurd.  No  sane  man  would  think 
of  wiping  out  our  national  litres.  That  is 
what  the  United  Nations  are  fighting  to 
prevent. 

In  geographic  position.  In  the  wealth  of 
our  resources,  in  the  ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise of  our  people.  In  our  jwtential  milltcry 
strength,  and  In  the  character  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, we  are  the  most  fortunate  and  the 
strongest  single  Nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Therefore  we  have  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  do  not.  In  the  years  fol- 
lowing victory  over  the  Axis  Powers,  exert 
every  talent,  effort,  and  means  at  our  com- 
mand to  keep  our  own  and  other  countries 
out  of  wars,  then  we  are  not  worthy  of  our 
Christian  heritage.  From  the  hearts  of  mil- 
Uonx  at  God-fearing  people,  members  of  ev- 
ery religious  denomination,  there  is  a  dally 
outpouring  of  prayer  that  man  may  learn  to 
rescue  himself  from  the  folly  and  iniquity 
of  mass  murder 

If  we  do  not  now.  aftsr  ths  present  most 
destructive  of  all  wars,  malM  •  serious  and 
orjtisclentknis  eff«>rt  to  build  •  better  under- 
standing tkttujtiu  ihs  nations  and  the  peopiss 
of  tt>«  earth,  then,  indeed.  w«  mtiat  sUnd 
convicted  b*inr9  posterity  B»  if norsnt,  heart- 
le«*,  and  unwirt-lhy  rearllonaries 

Ths  speein«  steps  whU:h  we  should  Uks 
eatinot  st  this  time  be  OeUilsd.  No  man 
in  ptjsition  of  »u thorny  has  attempted  so 
to  do.  This  war  Is  not  yet  ended,  As  ths 
tide  of  Ute  world  battle  llnss  Advance  and 
recede,  constantly  changing  governments!, 
economic,  and  living  conditions  arise 
Uirougbout  tlie  world.  No  man  is  wise 
enough  now  to  state  with  suctttude  what 
this  Nation's  obllgatlotu  to  others  may  be 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  or  how  they 
may  best  be  carried  out. 

Our  foreign  policy  should  be  based  upon 
the  abaolute  necessity  for  the  preservation 
of  our  identity  as  a  Nation  and  on  our  tra- 
ditional freedom  of  action  at  all  tlmea.  Only 
thus  can  we  be  strong  In  our  help  of  others. 
The  United  States  shotild  adhere  to  a  policy 
which  will  preserve  Its  constitutionalism  as 
expressed  In  the  Decltiration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution  Itself,  and  the  BUI  of  Rights, 
and  as  administered  through  our  republican 
form  of  government.  Constitutionalism 
should  be  adhered  to  In  determining  the 
substance  of  our  policies  and  in  the  making 
of  international  commitments. 

In  looking  to  our  future  foreign  policy  we 
shall  be  wise  to  formulate  carefviUy  those 
plans  under  which  our  NaUon  must  live 
with  other  nations.  People  responsible  for 
negotiating  our  foreign  arrangements  should 
be  truly  representative  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Never  again  should  otir  peace  negotia- 
tions be  directed  by  tbpse  from  only  one  po- 


litical party,  from  any  one  department  of 
government  or  any  one  section  of  our  na- 
tional life.  We  do  net  want  a  one-man  or 
a  one-party  peace.  If  we  believe  in  col- 
laboration among  the  nations  we  must  put 
it  In  practice  among  Americans. 

The  exact  forms  of  cooperation  among  th« 
nations  are  not  matters  to  be  determined  In 
a  few  days.  It  may  well  be  that  a  more  last- 
ing peace  can  t)e  achieved  without  a  single 
supreme  peace  conference.  It  has  been 
wisely  suggested  that  many  conferences  may 
be  more  desirable.  The  making  of  a  lasting 
peace  may  be  a  matter  of  many  months  or 
years. 

This  brings  me  to  another  essential  of 
peace-making— the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  American  people.  Consent  of  the  gov- 
erned is  inherent  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment During  the  period.  In  which  plans  for 
permanent  collaboration  are  being  made, 
there  will  be  time  for  each  prcpasal  to  b« 
considered  by  our  citizens,  deb.ited  in  Con- 
gress and  thoroughly  examined  in  all  It* 
aspects.  We  want  no  treaties,  this  time, 
hastily  written  and  thrust  before  us  to  be 
accepted  without  question.  If  we  believe  in 
freedom,  we  should  act  constitutionally  in 
the  spirit  of  freedom  by  showing  full  con- 
fidence In  our  own  countrymen. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  In  the 
creation  of  world  stability  should  be  made 
known  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Ap- 
preciation of  our  aid  in  the  war  wiU  surely 
be  succeeded  by  distrust  and  hatred  if  we 
encourage  hopes  or  make  promises  that  we 
cannot  fulfill.  If  we  do  not  know  our  own 
minds,  we  shall  exhibit  before  the  world  » 
picture  of  vacillation  and  opportunism. 
Double  Ulk  and  double  dealing  are  not  in  the 
great  tradition  of  American  diplomacy. 

We  should  retain  an  incompareble  Mevf 
and  Air  Force  for  our  protection  and  for  the 
protection  of  otir  Interests  which  lie  in  the 
two  great  oceans  of  the  wortd.  We  are  defi- 
nitely interested  in  the  essential  approaches 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  We  must,  in 
close  collaboration  with  our  neighbors,  mein- 
tain  an  impregnable  defense.  And  we  muet 
see  to  it  thet  our  mUitery  snd  nsval  teebnt- 
cal  servicra  meinutn  themselves  at  the  ut- 
most frtmtlera  of  the  srlentlfic  universe. 

In  the  economic  ll^ld  we  shouM  Mieum 
the  faith  of  the  world  In  He  meene  o(  •«• 
change  by  mekinfl  sure  of  our  own  flnMieiel 
integrity.  Our  dottar  must  be  a  sound  datl»r 
wherever  It  goes,  We  must  ebollsh  the  paM' 
eum  that  encourage  tnfletion.  Wor  we  cennol 
have  inflation  et  home  end  ebundent  trMie 
abroad, 

Our  sons  ere  oilerlnff  their  eit  In  fulfllU 
msnt  of  a  secred  eontreet  with  tboee  who 
shall  guide  our  policies  in  the  meking  of  tbe 
peace.  That  obllgstion  mtist  not  be  llghUy 
held,  for  it  is  a  promise  in  the  light  at  which 
we  must  live.  In  that  light  we  must  meaeure 
our  words  snd  guide  our  steps.  We  eennot 
offer  clever  substitutes  for  Integrity. 

The  elements  of  that  sacred  contract  com- 
prise two  broad  obligations.    First,  we  must 
preeerve  the  heritage  ot  a  free  repuMic  et 
home,  strong  with  the  treasure  of  free  enter- 
prise, firm  In  the  observance  of  political  snd 
rellglotjs  liberty,  and  Just  and  humane  In  its 
attitude  toward  the  Individual.    Second,  this 
Nation   must  with   the  other  peace-seeking 
nations  of  the  world,  open  the  door  to  broad 
cooperative  efforts  to  build  a  better  world. 
The  sad  ordeal  oT'  two  great  wars  has  taught 
us  the  stark  reaU  '^  of  Interdependence.    The 
intelligence  of  men  la  challenged  by  the  need 
for  a  durable  peace.     In  spite  of  our  past 
failures,  we  muat  not  flinch  from  the  task 
ahead.    We  have  a  covenant  with  the  future 
and  with  our  sons.     That  covenant  can  b9 
performed  only  If  we  determine  otir  cours* 
at  home  and  abroad  by  our  charter  at  free- 
dom, the  living  declaration  of  faith  in  man's 
capacity  to  govern  hUnseif,  the  ConstltuUoa 
of  the  United  States. 
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War  Frauds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22. 1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Joseph  Leib.  together 
with  a  document  which  I  think  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  entire  Nation: 

Hon.  James  H.  Morxison. 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 

"DtAM  Congressman  Morrison:  Would  you 

-  be  good  enough  to  place  In  the  Ck)NGREssioNAL 

RacoRO   the   enclosed   statement   about   war 

production  Inspection  laxity. 

ft  is  seLf-explanatory  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
TOlcea   the   sentimenu   of    the   men    In   the 
service.     As  a  buddy  of  theirs  I  assure  you 
that  they  want  this  situation  corrected. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph    Leib. 


IXT'S  do  SOMCTRINO  ABOITT  THOSX  WARPED 
SOtJLS  WHO  WORRT  MORE  OVER  PROFTTS  THAN 
ABOUT  THE  SAPETT  AND  WELTARR  OF  OUR  SERV- 
ICE MEN 

(By  Joseph  Leib) 

How  long  will  the  people  of  this  Nation 
tolerate  defective  products  or  defective  as- 
sembly of  war  materials  for  use  by  American 
'soldiers  fighting  in  defense  of  the  United 
SUtes? 

Why  are  patriotic  American  citizens  tum- 
lag  their  heads  to  the  revolting  scandals 
emerging  from  some  of  our  great  and  power- 
ful war  plants? 

Why  are  certain  industrial  tycoons  pro- 
tected by  high  Oovernment  officials? 

Only  recently  tbe  influential  Anaconda 
Wire  &  Cable  Co.  got  out  of  a  Federal  in- 
dictment by  paying  merely  $30,000  fine  for 
producing  tS.OOO.OOO  worth  of  fraudulently 
teated  defective  wire  for  the  Army.  This  left 
•  tremendous  profit  for  Anaconda. 

Wbat  about  tbe  potent  Carnegie  Steel  Cor- 
poration Indicted  for  producing  defective 
■tcel  plates  for  warahlps?  The  Truman  com- 
mittee contends  tiuit  an  amazingly  large 
ntunber  of  freighters  have  been  stmk  be- 
cause of  poor  material  or  improper  welding. 

Several  weeks  ago  another  gigantic  corpo- 
ration— the  Curtiss- Wright — was  cited  for 
producing  defective  motors  for  Army  planes. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  other  flagrant 
examples  of  this  type  of  sabotage  brought 
out  in  the  public  press.  Tet.  not  in  a  single 
instance  has  there  been  meted  out  a  stiff 
fine  or  a  suitable  prison  sentence.  Neither 
has  there  been  heard  any  public  condemna- 
tion from  the  so-called  pious  lips  of  Oovern- 
ment officials  who  are  under  oath  to  protect 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Why  is  this  kind  of  sabotage  allowed  to 
continue  unmolested?  Why  are  these  pow- 
erful corporations  allowed  to  gamble  with 
the  lives  of  our  soldiers? 

What  has  happened  to  the  Intelligence  of 
the  American  people? 

In  two  flagrant  cases  the  Under  Secretary 
of  War  came  to  the  defense  of  the  accused 
companies  for  making  defective  war  mate- 
rial. Your  Under  Secretary  of  War  went  out 
of  his  way  to  pat  Ctirtiss-Wright  on  the  back 
for  producing  defective  motors  for  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  and  be  reprimanded  the  St.  Louis 
Star  Times  for  printing  details  of  a  scandal 
which  took  place  at  the  St.  Louis  ordnance 


plant.  This  plant  was  accused  of  producing 
defective  cartridge...  Your  Under  S.xrtiary 
whitewashed  the  company  in  face  of  iiffl- 
davits  secured  by  the  St  Louis  paper  from  12 
employees  of  the  plant  tcstif\in<  that  faulty 
ammunition  had  passed  through  Army  and 
company  inspection.  The  Army  has  plenty, 
also,  to  cover  up  in  the  Curtiss-Wright  inci- 
dent for  many  War  Department  cfficiaLs  are 
involved. 

Bitter  criticism  has  been  heaped  upon  the 
Truman  committee  for  its  sensational  rtport 
on  the  aircraft  concern  but  the  whole  story 
has  never  been  told.  Some  day  patriotic 
citizens  will  demand  that  all  the  facts  be 
made   available  for  public   inspection. 

Today,  a  clever  and  highly  paid  prcpapanda 
campaign  is  being  waged  by  these  selfvh 
industrial  leaders  in  an  attempt  to  befuddle 
the  public  and  accuse  certain  congressional 
investigating  committees  of  upsetting  the 
whole  war  program  and  slowing  down  pro- 
duction because  of  their  startling  exposures. 
In  this  campaign  they  adroitly  contend 
that  stricter  inspection  requirements  are  de- 
laying speedier  production  and  hindering  our 
victory  in  the  war.  The  facts  are,  however, 
that  these  greedy  industrial  czars  make  tre- 
mendous profits  when  they  are  allowed  to  go 
unhampered.  They  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
stage  a  sit-down  strike  In  order  to  force  a 
return  to  their  old  selflsh  practices.  What 
care  they  about  those  brave  men  dying  on 
foreign  battlefields. 

How  many  of  our  soldiers  are  lying  in  their 
untimely  graves  because  of  lax  war  produc- 
tion Inspection  God  only  knows. 

Yes,  what  kind  of  a  war  are  we  fighting 
anyway?  Is  this  really  becoming  a  money 
crusade  and  the  devil  with  the  pretended 
ideals  and  principles  of  the  "four  freedoms"? 
Will  any  fair-minded  person  say  that  greed 
and  selflsh  interests  have  been  playing  a 
minor  role  in  this  conflagration?  Certainly 
not. 

Too  many  supposedly  human  beings  are 
more  concerned  with  making  money  rather 
than  in  winning  and  ending  the  war  in  the 
quickest  possible  time.  Profits  are  becom- 
ing the  prime  factor  laehlnd  this  war.  These 
people  obviously  care  nothing  for  the  feelings 
and  desires  of  our  soldiers.  They  are  money 
mad.  They  are  actually  prolonging  the  con- 
filct.  Events  point  to  the  maddening  con- 
clusion that  this  war  might  be  over  quicker 
If  all  financial  advantage  were  completely 
eliminated. 

Has  anyone  heard  a  single  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  big  businessmen  demand  that  we 
get  this  war  over  as  quickly  as  possible?  Of 
course  not. 

But  these  businessmen  are  kicking  like  the 
devil  over  the  renegotiation  of  their  war  con- 
tracts. They  say  that  taxes  and  renegotia- 
tion refunds  will  eat  up  their  incentive  to 
produce  war  goods  to  win  this  war.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  the  only  incentive  they 
have  in  this  war  Is  to  make  profits  upon 
profits? 

Why  not  set  an  example  by  really  punish- 
ing these  greed-crazy  scoundrels  who  are 
truly  sabotaging  our  war  effort,  endangering 
the  lives  of  our  troops,  and  gambling  with 
final  victory. 

There  is  being  exhibited  in  high  places  a 
callous  Indifference  relative  to  Inspection  of 
war  material.  The  famous  gilder  crash  in 
St.  Louis  last  month  in  which  a  number  of 
high  public  officials  were  killed  Is  a  glaring 
example  of  what  has  been  taking  place  on 
the  production  front. 

Here  is  what  the  War  Department  had  to 
say  about  the  gilder  accident  on  August  11, 
1943: 

"The  Army  Air  Forces  has  acted  to  prevent 
any  recurrence  of  the  parts  failure  which  re- 
sulted in  the  fatal  glider  accident  at  St. 
Louis     •      •      •     the   War   Department   an- 


nounced today  in  making  public  a  summary 
of  conclusions  reach-.-d  by  the  Air  Forces 
lnve.=  tiKatiug  groups.  The  summary  indi- 
cated that  faulty  manufacture  by  a  sub- 
contractor, faulty  Inspection  by  the  prime 
manufacturer  aid  inadequate  enforcement  of 
inspection  procedures,  combined  to  produce 
a  fatal  hidden  defect  in  a  wing  strut  metal 
fitting;." 

Imagine  Juch  incompetency  and  stupidity. 
Who   are    responsible   for   such   an   unfortu- 
i    nate  predicament .'    Why  wa'-n't  strict  inspec- 
1    tion    enforcement     undertaken     originally? 
I    This  writer  hi'.s  been  pleading  for  a  revamp- 
I    ing  of  inf^pertion  methods  for  over  2  years. 
Top  .^rmy  officials  have  been  called  before  sev- 
eral congressional  investigating  committees 
;    and  on  each  occasion  they  have  proclaimed  a 
"no    interference"    policy     from     legislators, 
that  thry  had  the  situation  well  under  con- 
trol and  in  capable  hands. 

Tlien  to  the  amazement  of  the  Nation,  on 
S?ptember  12.  1943.  Richard  DuPont  and 
other  Air  Corps  experts  met  death  in  an- 
other gilder  tracedy  claimed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  same  factors  that  crashed  the 
St.  Louis  plider,  not  to  mention  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  other  service  plane  crashes. 
The  necessity  for  rapid  production  of  war 
poods  i.-.  of  course,  vital  at  this  time  but  no 
decent  American  can  condone  a  system  which 
under  the  guise  of  pressure  of  production 
tolerates,  in  fact  encourages,  and  even  over- 
looks defective  manufacture  and  assembly  of 
war  material.  Such  a  system  is  reprehensible. 
It  mu^t  be  stopped  by  force  If  necessary. 
The  lives  of  our  fl^htinK  men  are  worth  more 
than  all  the  profits  and  gold  in  the  entire 
world. 


Freedom  From  Bureaucrats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September- 22,  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dre.ss  delivered  by  me  over  radio  stations 
KGFF  and  KADA  on  September  17. 1943: 

My  friends  and  neighbors,  I  am  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  to  greet  you  through  the 
facilities  of  KGFF  and  KADA.  In  our  hearts 
tonight  we  are  aware  of  the  heroism,  the  dar- 
ing and  the  sacrifice  of  those  on  distant  fields 
of  battle  who  preserve  us  our  country.  No 
nation  In  the  history  of  the  world  has  come 
even  comparably  near  to  the  miracle  of  Amer- 
ica's achievement  in  war  production.  No 
nation  faced  with  the  sad  and  tragic  task 
of  war  has  carried  forward  so  well  and  so 
speedily  a  national  war  effort.  And  this  fact 
I  cite  to  you  out  of  a  considered  Judgment, 
in  full  recognition  of,  and  In  spite  of,  the 
elements  of  waste  and  dilatation  that  are 
evident  in  our  industrial  production. 

In  freedom's  cause  America  has  opened  up 
a  battle  front  that  stretche.  round  the  world. 
Like  one  continuous  chain  the  soldier  and 
the  gun  make  up  one  front  that  circles  all 
t^he  world.  In  many  and  different  areas  in 
several  and  sundry  climes  the  sons  of  Amer- 
ica are  on  the  march  against  the  Axis  hordes. 

The  achievement  of  the  American  soldier 
is  all  and  more  than  reason  could  expect  or 
hope  anticipate.  The  certain  winning  of  the 
war  is  but  a  question  cf  time — a  time  that, 
however  brief  it  may  be,  carries  with  it  the 
weight   of   the  grim   and   tragic   realities  of 
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war.  This  Is  a  solemn  hour.  Otir  emotions 
are  turbulent  with  anxiety  and  care,  the 
heartache  from  separation,  the  fear  of  what 
the  dreaded  casualty  list  might  bring,  and 
the  Intense  anticipation  of  what  the  un- 
avoidable tragic  side  of  the  day's  news  may  be. 
I  do  pray  for  a  speedy  end  of  this  war. 

To  those  who  have  some  loved  one  on  the 
field  of  battle  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  my 
anxious  hope  and  my  earnest  prayer  that  he 
will  return  home  safe  to  you. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  your  fireside 
circle  broken  by  a  supreme  sacrifice,  I  find 
no  message  with  adequate  power  to  convey 
to  you  the  thought  and  feeling  that  abides 
in  my  heart  and  mind.  I  'wish  I  knew  hew 
to  say  something  that  might  In  some  small 
way  comfort  and  sustain  you.  but  I  know 
that  words  are  too  weak  and  futUe  to  be- 
guile you  from  a  grief  so  overwhelming. 

I  cannot  restrain  my  thoughts  at  the  mo- 
ment from  clinging  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
my  friends.  His  hand  was  raised  to  hold  the 
flag  of  freedom  m  the  sky.  His  every  heart- 
beat was  a  drumbeat  of  love  for  liberty.  His 
every  thought  was  fortification  for  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  He  gave  his  life  for  the 
preservation  of  this  country  and  for  tbe  per- 
petuation of  human  Ireetlom.  The  lamp  of 
hberty  shines  brighter  because  he  lived  and 
where  he  lies  is  sacred  ground.  Every  time  I 
look  at  my  country's  flag  1  see  him.  a  symbolic 
star,  one  of  the  white  stars  in  Old  Glory's 
field  of  blue. 

'•Miislng  in  action."  that's  what  the  tele- 
gram said.  And  even  a  boy  of  2  can  feel 
what  that  means. 

"Missing  in  action."  Mom  says  you  must 
be  brave.  It's  what  your  father  would  ex- 
pect of  us.  "You  must  be  brave,"  she  tells 
you.  Then  it's  bedtime  and  your  chin 
starts  to  feel  shaky.  Then  she  kisses  you  ex- 
tra hard  and  turns  her  head  away  so  ycu 
can't  see  her  eyes. 

You've  never  let  her  see  you  cry.  not  once 
since  that  telegram  came  and  she  twisted  It 
all  up  in  a  ball,  then  smoothed  it  and  put  It 
In  the  desk. 

Lying  in  bed  you  play  pretend.  Pretend 
you  can't  hear  his  steps  as  he  comes  up  to 
your  room.  Pretend  you  can't  feel  his  touch 
as  he  tu'-ks  the  cover  over  you.  And  some- 
times Ir  the  dark  you  can  almost  smell  a 
cigarette. 

We,  all  of  us.  wish  there  was  something  w« 
could' do.  And  there  is.  We  can  resolv*  that 
the  plans  your  father  had  for  you  shall  re- 
main within  your  reach.  You.  son.  won't 
hear  these  words  and  if  you  did  they  wouldn't 
mean  much  to  you  now.  but  your  fathers 
friend  is  making  you  a  pledge,  a  pledge  that 
the  things  your  dad  valued  and  gave  his  life 
to  preserve  for  you  shall  remain  secure.  You 
may  never  hear  this  pledge  from  our  lips, 
but  If  you  were  older  you  would  recognize  It 
in  our  faces.  W^e  are  determined  to  keep 
America  the  kind  of  America  your  dad  gave 
his  life  for.  We  are  determined  to  keep 
America  free.  To  keep  It  a  land  in  which 
government  Is  the  servant,  not  the  master 
of  the  people. 

My  friends  and  neighbors,  1  hope  you  can 
carry  on  with  greater  zeal,  with  higher  cour- 
age and  stronger  determination,  determina- 
tion because  of  this  boy  of  whom  I  spoke. 

If  you  are  convinced  that  democracy  is 
worth  saving  you  wUl  be  eager  to  discover 
and  embrace  the  means  by  which  democracy 
can  be  saved.  It  Is  of  this  then  that  I  de- 
sire to  speak.  The  soldier  is  winning  the 
battle  of  freedom  on  the  batUe  front.  It  Is 
yours  to  look  alter  the  struggle  at  home. 
Just  now  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  "four 
freedoms."  but  what  of  a  fifth  freedom? 
Freedom  from  bureaucrats.  In  that  freedom 
is  lodged  a  whole  library  of  titles  to  liberty. 
To  mention  a  few  of  them  1  should  cite  fre« 
enterprise,  freedom  of  economic  opportunity, 
freedom  from  regimentation.    And  m  free- 


dom from  fear  I  could  mention  freedom  from 
the  fear  of  what  the  Government  might  do 

to  us  instead  of  tar  us.  

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  wrongs  bu- 
reaucracy has  Inflicted  upon  us. 

Otir  llbertiea  are  stricken  and  wounded 
one  by  one.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
liberty  Is  only  wounded  and  not  dead?  Is  It 
too  much  to  hope  that  courageous  citiBEns 
will  demand  and  drfend  the  Individual  Uber- 
ties  cur  Constitution  guarantees? 

Let  us  give  Intelligent  thought  to  the  en- 
croachment of  bureaucracy  on  our  rights 
and  freedom.  Let  us  face  the  challenging 
fact  that  this  la  our  problem  and  we  must 
solve   it   with  action. 

Bureaucracy  is  no  longer  an  overdrawn  de- 
partmentalism.   It  has  beeoxix  a  new  con- 
cept of  government.     A  concept  that  rests  on 
the  pernicious  doctrine  of  Implied  powers.     A 
concept  that  envisions  a  government  of  men 
to  supplant  our  government  of  law.    A  con- 
cept that  holds  that  government  ahould  be 
master  not  servant  of  the  people;  that  holds 
that    the    government   should    control    tlie 
people  instead  of   the  American  philosophy 
that  the  people  should  control  the  govern- 
ment.   A  concept  that  holds  that  men  should 
have  the  power  to  regiment  and  regulate  us. 
To  control  our  every  enterprise  and  acUvlty 
at  the  behest  of  Uielr  own  unguided  Judg- 
ment and  unrestrained  and  capricious  whim 
or  wil>.    Bureaucracy  is  a  Frankenstein  that 
smashes  our  insUtuUons  and  with   wanton 
recklessness    violates    the    sanctity    of    our 
rights.    Wc  have  fast  been  losing  rights  which 
are    fundamental    and    without    which    the 
American  form  cf  gcvernment  cannot  endure. 
Centralization,   through  stealth   and   pre- 
tense, bas  broken  down  State  lines,  and  by 
invidious  invasion  has  captured  the  counties 
and  communities  and  chained  and  manac.ed 
the  individual.    We  have  permitted  the  de- 
struction  of  the  sovereignty  of  States  and 
substituted  for  that  sacred  thing  an  Incom- 
petent,   extravagant,    un-American    control 
radiating  out  of  Washington's  bureaus. 

Bureaucracy  is  a  maze  of  amazement,  a 
Jungle  of  Jumbles.  Tons  of  pamphlets  from 
Government  presses  grind  out  the  unsolvable 
puzzles  from  umpteen  thouainda  cf  pee-wee 
minds  of  bureaucrats  In  the  vast  caboodle  of 
bureaus 

You  can  phUosophize  all  you  want  to,  but 
when  you  get  down  to  it,  the  decisions  of 
men  who  occupy  administrative  chairs  Is  our 
ctirrent  government.  Ours  is  a  government 
of  men.  Bureaucracy  bas  become  a  tyranny 
that  robs  each  tadlTidual  citizen  of  his  liberty. 
The  Federal  squeeze  put  on  the  farmer  is 
intolerable.  Some  little  ty-ant  has  said  that 
the  farmer  cannot  kill  his  own  pig.  A  farmer 
came  to  me  and  said.  "What  am  I  going  to 
do?"  and  I  said,  "Ycu  can  surrender  Just  like 
Czechoslovakia  or  you  can  resist."  You  have 
got  to  make  one  choice  or  the  other,  and  then 
he  said.  "But  it's  against  the  law  for  me  to 
kUl  my  pig,"  and  I  inquired.  "What  law?" 
I  have  been  in  Congress  four  terms.  Con- 
gress is  the  lawmaking  body,  and  Congress 
never  passed  any  such  law.  There  is  the  meat 
in  the  coconut.  One  must  understand  the 
difference  between  the  law  and  an  edict  issued 
from  the  tyrannical  mind  of  a  pee-w*  dic- 
tator whom  we  have  come  to  refer  to  as  a 
bureaucrat. 

Well.  I  can't  speak  for  all  the  farmers  In 
America,  but  I  am  a  farmer  in  my  private 
life,  and  I'm  going  to  kill  my  pig.  and  I'd  like 
to  see  the  color  of  the  so  and  so's  eye*  that 
can  stop  me.  You  know  sometimes  down  on 
our  farm  when  we  get  ready  to  butcher,  we 
shoot  the  pigs,  and  sometimes  people  knock 
them  In  the  head  with  an  ax.  Of  course,  I 
reckon  If  a  bureaucrat  got  his  head  between 
the  end  of  the  gun  barrel  and  the  pig  at  the 
instant  I  pulled  the  trigger,  he  might  keep  me 
from  killing  that  pig,  »t  least  with  the  first 
bullet. 


Tes,  a  druggist  told  me  that  it  wac  against 
the  law  to  seU  a  a»-cent  bottle  of  alcohol 
without  a  doctor's  prescription,  but  I  asked 
htm  -What  law?"  And,  the  ftlUng  station 
pian  told  me  that  he  couldnt  sell  me  any 
gasoline  3  minutes  after  8  o'clo<*  because  he 
said  It  was  against  the  law.  and  again  I  In- 
quired "What  law?"  Yeeterday  I  saw  a  sign 
on  the  highway  which  said  speed  law  3ft  mllca 
an  hour.  That  sign  Is  a  lie.  Cougreaa  never 
passed  anv  such  law.  and  neither  dW  the 
State  legteiattire.  It  may  t*  a  good  thing  but 
It  is  no  law. 

Everybody  hates  a  coward,  and  one  would 
be  a  coward  If  he  submitted  to  such  tyxanny 
or  surrendered  to  such  aggressAon  against 
American  democracy.  Maybe  I  m  Just  an  un- 
reconstructed rebel,  but  I  cant  understand 
how  a  self-reliant,  self-respecting  cttlaen 
could  surrender  to  the  absurdity  of  an  auto- 
crat regulating  the  Intimacies  that  are  our 
personal  lives.  The  Individual  in  Americ* 
mtist  never  be  the  creature  of  any  artiltrary 
power. 

Bureaucracy  Is  a  tyranny  ruthlessly  stamp- 
ing out  every  right  and  every  liberty.  In- 
difference, acquleecence.  or  surrender  cannot 
conserve  our  liberty.  We  must  resist.  It  is 
the  plainest  of  our  duties.  Do  not  delude 
yourseU  with  any  false  security.  Do  not  de- 
pend on  others  to  save  yotir  liberty  for  you. 
We  ourselves,  each  and  all  of  us,  must  «av« 
our  liberty  and  safeguard  otir  freedom  and 
defeid  our  rights.  If  you  love  America,  if 
you  believe  In  liberty,  if  you  have  faith  in 
freedom,  if  you  are  devoted  to  the  rights  of 
man.  then  now  is  the  time  to  reeol»e  an 
eternal  determination  that  freedom  will  be 
preserved;  liberty  protected,  and  rights  re« 
tained. 

This  constitutes  a  test  of  our  capacity  for 
sell -government. 

To  keep  our  American  Ideals  of  govern- 
ment, to  preserve  our  American  system  al 
gowrnment.  that  is  our  struggle.  It  i«  the 
struggle  in  Congress.  It  the  struggle  lor  the 
States,  and  for  the  Individual  cltlaen;  a  strug- 
gle to  keep  what  rights  we  have,  and  get  back 
If  we  can,  those  that  we  have  lost. 

I  plead  for  the  right  of  every  American  to 
determine  his  own  conduct  and  own  mode  of 
living  and  earning  a  livelihood  as  long  as  he 
does  not  wrong  or  hurt  his  neighbor,  or  injure 
or  endanger  society.  For  a  long  time  we  be- 
lieved the  best  government  was  the  one  which 
halted,  harassed,  and  hampered  only  the 
man  of  crime  and  wrong;  a  goverrunent  tt>at 
was  a  breastplate  of  armor  to  the  good  citiaen 
and  not  a  leaden  burden  on  his  back. 

If  our  remonstrances  against  senseless 
regulations  and  our  petitions  to  bureaucracy 
has  availed  us  nothing,  we  are  constrained  to 
resort  to  more  determined  steps  to  preserve 
personal  liberty. 

We  have  got  to  Invoke  a  new  declaration 
of  Independence;  Independence  from  bureauc- 
racy. Then  let  us  denounce  the  ciu^e  of 
bureaucratic  favoritism,  of  bureaucratic  in- 
competence, of  bureaucratic  dictatorship. 
Let  us  tmlte  against  every  attempt  to  convert 
bureaucratic  authority  Into  Intolerable  inter- 
ference and  excessive  conrol. 

Let  us  stand  solid  and  unyielding  against 
every  denial  of  rights  and  liberty. 
Let  us  reaffU-m  our  inalienable  rights. 
Let  us  proclaim  an  emancipation  from  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Regulation,  regimentation,  and  coerdou 
are  unsulted  to  the  minds  of  a  free  people. 
I  hate  tyranny.  Be  It  feU  foreign  power  or 
the  home  grown  variety.  I  deplore  the  ever- 
lasting annoyance  of  Federal  inspectors  and 
Investigators,  often  Irresponsible  and  incom-s 
petent,  prying  Into  buslnew  which  ought  to 
be  private  and  Into  afliaiis  which  are  personal, 
exercising  supervision  and  demanding  re- 
ports of  every  conceivable  kind.  Btilldocing 
the  businessman,  harassing  the  tanner,  and 
Regimenting  all  mankind. 
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Are  we  In  America  to  accept  without  re- 
s'.stance  the  rule  of  arbitrary  edict  and  be 
c.dercd  aa  bureaucratic  whims  may  dictate 
r.  ithout  even  a  day  In  court?  As  a  free 
pf'ople  we  must  maintain  our  right  to  decide 
I  jr "ourselves  whether  we  want  these  resuic- 
ttr:ns  on  our  liberties  or  not. 

Let  us  have  an  end  to  regimentation  and 
bureaucratic  control.  Above  all,  let  us  not 
permit  It  to  go  any  further.  This  as  I  see 
It  Is  this  hour's  call  to  battle. 

Let  us  adhere  to  the  great  truths  that 
remain  to  guide  us.  Let  us  cling  to  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  American  way  of  life.  Let 
us  halt  the  bureaucrat  and  drive  him  back 
leet  he  pervert  all  our  Ideals  and  destroy  all 
our  institutions.  Let  us  pledge  a  new  alle- 
giance to  our  faith  in  the  people's  right  to 
rule  and  march  out  on  a  high  resolve  to 
restore  to  the  people  the  right  to  decide  the 
questions  that  determine  their  welfare  and 
direct  their  fate. 

Our  Government  Is  getting  too  big  for  us 
to  control  it.  Government  is  the  growingest 
thing  in  the  Nation.  Thousands  of  Govern- 
ment buildings  cover  hundreds  of  acres  like 
vast  monumental  mausoleums,  and  millions 
of  Government  employees  go  in  and  out  like 
great  swarms  of  drones  in  their  beehives. 
Bureaucracy  demands  a  total  war  effort  from 
everyone  but  its  own  3,000.000  employees. 
The  fact  that  winning  the  war  is  our  first 
objective  Is  no  reason  for  us  to  tolerate  this 
cancerous  growth.  The  fact  that  winning 
the  war  is  our  first  objective  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  leaving  undefended  the  very  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  are  fighting. 

When  a  people  permits  the  officials  of  gov- 
ernment to  forget  that  they  are  the  hired 
hands  of  the  people,  permits  them  for  one 
moment  to  depart  from  the  principle  that 
the  |>eople  should  control  the  Government, 
democracy  Is  lost.  Intolerance  and  tyranny, 
error,  wrong  and  despotism  have  always  re- 
sulted from  the  theory  that  government 
should  control  the  people 

I  do  not  know  whether  supine  public  indif- 
ference or  sheer  usurpation  has  been  the 
chief  factor  In  bringing  us  to  our  present 
plight,  but  our  liberties  have  been  progres- 
sively whittled  down  and  steadily  taken  away. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  Government 
regulate  our  every  endeavor.  Regulate  our 
economic  moral  and  spiritual  activity,  yet 
we  have  a  government  of  bureaucracy  that 
would  do  Just  that. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  government  so  In- 
terfere with  business  that  It  puts  the  cold 
hand  of  death  on  the  creative  initative  and 
competitive  Inpulses  of  free  enterprise. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  government  regi- 
ment agricultural  endeavor,  and  bind  and 
chain  the  farmer. 

Bureaucracy  is  Jeopardizing  both  our  pros- 
perity and  our  liberty.  The  btireaucrat  has 
Ufl  all  in  a  straight  Jacket.  If  his  edict  were 
law  he  would  have  succeeded  in  making 
criminals  of  us  all. 

All  the  money  in  the  world  wouldn't  make 
•  decent  down  payment  on  what  bureaucracy 
has  cost  us. 

You  know  what  the  farmer  ought  to  plow 
up?  He  ought  to  plow  up  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  He  ought  to  plow  up  the 
bureaucrats,  plow  them  up  and  plow  them 
under. 

We  do  not  side-step  the  duties  of  our  per- 
sonal lives.  We  do  not  straddle  the  Issues  of 
our  family  affairs.  We  do  pot  dodge  nor  deny 
the  responsibility  in  our  homes.  Then  why  is 
It  that  so  many  citizens  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  expect  somebodyv  else  to  preserve  their 
rights,  their  freedom,  and  their  liberty  for 
them? 

We  need  to  have  faith  in  democracy.  I  do 
not  mean  faith  in  tbe  Democratic  Party  or 
the  Republican  Party.  I  do  not  mean  faith 
in  the  Hotiae  or  the  Senate  or  the  court  or  the 
Srecutlve;  I  do  not  mean  faith  In  any  grou^ 


or  clique,  cr  man  or  n.en.  We  need  faith  in 
democracy  as  an  ideal.  We  need  faith  in  de- 
mocracy as  a  principle.  We  need  faith  In  the 
American  philosophy  of  government.  We 
need  faith  in  the  individual  citizen  and 
faith  in  the  people  as  a  whcle,  not  just  a 
talking  faith  or  a  passive  faith,  but  a  thln'ii- 
ing  faith  and  a  fighting  faith. 

Let  vie  tell  you,  my  friends  and  neighbors, 
the  crisis  has  come.    The  menace  to  our  lib- 
erty makes  necessary  a  common  effort  to  pro- 
tect th-?m.    I  pray  in  an  anxious  heart  that    j 
you  can  see  tins.  { 

We  liave  got  to  settle  this  question  as  to  '■ 
whether  or  not  the  ptople  are  going  to  con- 
trol th<;  Government  or  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  control  the  people.  That's  the 
greatest  domestic  issue  that  we  have  faced 
since  the  Civil  War.  You  know  what  I'm  for. 
I  am  for  making  it  unpopular  and  unhealthy 
to  be  a  bureaucrat.  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
wanted  to  abolish  8la\ery.  I  want  to  abolish 
this  new  form  of  slavery  under  bureauc- 
racy. I  want  to  rid  this  country  of  every 
bureaucrat.  Stamp  them  out  and  tromp 
them  under.  I  pray  out  of  an  anxious  heart 
that  you  will  see  the  importance  of  fighting 
the  bureaucrat  just  as  we  are  fighting  the 
other  enemies  of  oir  country,  because  I 
earnes-ly.  anxiously  believe  that  we  must 
destroy  bureaucracy  or  it  will  destroy  our 
system  of  government. 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22. 1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  inserting  a  most  timely  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  1943  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest: 

BOONDOGCLING  ON  A  GLOBAL  B.^SIS 

(Excerpts  from  Men  in  Motion) 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

I  ha\e  Just  returned  home  after  observing 
the  im]3act  on  European  minds  of  American 
promis««  regarding  what  the  United  States 
win  do  for  the  people  of  the  world  after  the 
war.  In  our  deep  anxiety  to  be  helpful  to  the 
world,  we  are  making  promises  and  assuming 
superior  attitudes  which  America  and  the 
world  will  deeply  regret.  We  are  speaking 
and  writing  glowingly  about  pcst-war  mat- 
ters concerning  which  we  shall  actually  have 
little,  if  anything,  to  say. 

The  problems  abrix\d  are  astronomical. 
They  fire  deep-rooted  in  historic  tensions, 
charged  with  local  prejudices  and  ardcrs 
whlcn  cate  far  back,  and  full  of  cross-currents 
and  contradictions.  Any  one  of  these  local 
problems — economic,  .social,  political  or  mili- 
tary— li  enough  to  bafle  any  European.  Yet 
American  words  and  pens  are  distributing 
promises  everywhere. 

Once  you  leave  our  shores,  the  only  voices 
you  hear  speak  about  a  better  world  order  are 
either  German,  Japanese,  or  American.  The 
American  goverrunentalists  in  Washington 
are  in  strange  company.  And  if  our  leaders 
were  Itss  vain  they  would  see  that,  whereas 
the  world  resents  the  German  Idea  of  world 
Influence  as  being  repugnant  to  all  free  men, 
our  own  Governments  idea  of  excessive  inter- 
nationalism is  also  unacceptable. 


We  ca'inot  snlve  Europe's  basic  problems  or 
"mak?  the  world  free."  The  destiny  of  Euro- 
pean.s  is  within  themselves.  And  so  Is  the 
destiny  of  their  world-wide  colonial  system. 

Talking  about  colonial  freedom  is  one 
thine.  Insuring  that  freedom  Is  quite  an- 
other. Eizhty  percent  of  the  colonials  of  the 
world  could  not.  or  would  not,  use  freedom 
to  mnintain  freedom.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
world's  people  simply  are-  not  ready  for  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

For  a  country  whofe  own  cities  are  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition  in  their  history, 
with  va.stly  rich  areas  like  Boeton,  Detroit, 
and  Philadelphia  facing  financial  crises  in 
spue  of  maximum  employment  and  maxi- 
mum taxes,  our  Government  planners  go  far 
afield  in  trying  to  solve  the  colonial  problems 
I  or  the  world 

Tlie  attitude  of  some  of  cur  politicians  and 
speechniaiaers  concerning  our  allies'  colonies, 
n-.undates.  and  dominions  is  already  building 
up  vast  problems  in  these  places.  America's 
suc;.il  theorists,  tying  themselves  to  our  war 
efioTt  in  the  colonics  of  our  allie.«,  are  creat- 
ing va.'^t  confusion  and  disturbance  abroad. 
Their  folly  is  working  against  every  solution 
which  our  allies  may  find  for  their  own  prcb- 
kms  m  their  own  land.«. 

In  support  of  stubborn  schemes  for  Amer- 
ica s  better  world  order,  the  credit  and  sub- 
stance of  our  citizens  are  being  expended 
now  and  pledKed  for  the  future  in  the  same 
irre.'-ponsible  way  uhich  made  a  scandal  of 
the  W.  P  A 

Having  abused  the  sound  principle  of 
emergency  public  works  at  home  by  urrlng 
public  mcmeys  to  buy  votes  and  political 
power  and  to  stimulate  political  machines 
thrcu-,'h(jut  the  country,  these  same  deter- 
mined men  have  now  put  boondoggling  on  a 
global  basis     Nothing  restrains  them. 

We  set  wage  scales  for  labor  abroad  which 
make  it  impossible  for  anyone  else  to  hire  a 
native  man  or  woman  wherever  the  American 
Boondi^g^lmg  Corps  operates — and  they  are 
everywhere.  Authorities  in  these  distant 
communities,  who  have  the  long-term  re- 
sponsibility for  peace  and  safety,  are  out- 
raged. I.t  is  one  of  the  most  deep-seated 
cleavages  among  the  governments  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Fnr  e.xample,  the  Eskimos  In  Labrador  have 
always  lived  by  fishing  and  trapping  for  furs. 
In  this  way  an  Eskimo  family  earns  $8  to  $10 
per  week.  The  work  is  productive  and  the 
community  lUe  has  always  been  peacelul.  In 
came  the  American  boondogglers.  They  paid 
such  high  wages  for  labor  and  so  much  for 
furs  that  overnight  the  income  of  the  Eskimo 
family  became  860  per  week.  When  an  Es- 
kimo got  as  much  in  a  few  days  as  he  used  to 
make  in  a  muiith  he  quit  work.  The  supply 
ol  furs  decreased  at  once,  there  was  a  famine 
of  fish,  and  the  willingness  of  the  Eskimos 
to  work  on  American  air  bases  disappeared. 
In  oidtr  to  £;et  the  Eskimcs  to  work  the  boon- 
dogglers had  an  inspiration — they  boosted 
their  fur  and  fi;h  prices  and  their  wage  scales 
still  hieher.  They  ran  the  Eskimos'  Income 
to  $120  per  week. 

That  soon  stopped  all  trapping,  flshinj;, 
and  work  for  sure.  So  next  they  put  the  price 
down.  And  when  they  did  that  the  Eskimos 
couldn't  understand  it.  Serious  dissatislac- 
tion  and  unrest  spread  in  Labrador.  And 
then  the  American  boondogglers  turned  to 
the  local  Newfoundland  authorities  to  put 
the  E.-'kimos  in  their  place. 

"They're  out  of  hand,"  they  said.  ''Control 
them.    We're  .^pending  a  lot  of  money  here." 

If  you  were  mayor  of  Okkak,  Labrador,  or 
Governor  of  Newfoundland,  how  would  you 
fael  about  that? 

All  the  way  irom  Bermuda  to  Sydney  local 
administrators  are  asking  themselves,  "What 
will  happen  when  the  Americans  leave?" 
Who  would  .say  that  this  is  the  path  to  peace 
in  the  world? 
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There  Is  the  same  hodgepodge  duplication 
of  Federal  olBoee  abroad  as  in  ova  own  coun- 
try. Nobody  can  make  sense  out  of  the  swarm 
of  United  States  Government  employees. 
They  are  a  mystery  both  to  the  natives  and 
to  each  other.  They  conduct  negotiations 
independently  of  ova  ambassadors  or  minis- 
ters. They  pay  American  cash  to  kx»l  poli- 
ticians who  are  in  opposition  to  the  govem- 
menu  of  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  They  put  such  oppoeition  "leaders" 
on  their  pay  roll  and  stage  political  vaude- 
ville acts  which  they  nave  thought  out  over- 
night. If  their  kJeas  run  counter  to  the 
policy  of  our  State  Department  or  embarrass 
the  friendly  nation's  president  or  prime  min-. 
later,  as  well  as  our  ambassador,  that  is  Just 
too  bad. 

"This  is  a  smart  man's  war,"  I  heard  one 
of  them  say.  "We've  got  to  be  plenty  smart 
with  these  foreigners.  The  thing  to  do  is 
play  along  with  both  factions.  You  know, 
play  both  against  the  middle." 

Another  bra.sh  young  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government  asked  me  one  day. 
"What  do  you  think  of  Steinhardt?  Has  he 
got  anything  on  the  ball,  or  do  you  think  we 
ought  to  get  rid  of  him?"  This  young  whlp- 
persnapper  was  referring  to  the  distinguished 
American  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  Laurence  A. 
Steinhardt.  who  for  10  years  has  spoken  for 
his  country  so  ably  in  Stockholm,  Lima.  Mos- 
cow, and  Ankara. 
•TX)  you  know  Mr.  Steinhardt?"  1  asked. 
"No."  he  said,  "but  he's  making  it  hard 
tor  the  Office  of  War  Information  in  Turkey, 
and  I  think  he's  got  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  nerve. 
I'm  for  canning  Steinhardt." 

Anything  may  happen  when  the  repreaent- 
atives  of  our  various  and  sundry  Government 
agencies  show  up.  Take  Bolivia.  One- 
fourth  of  the  world's  tin  is  produced  there. 
Tin  is  sorely  needed  In  the  United  States 
now.  The  Bolivian  contingent  of  the  Ameri- 
can boondoggling  corps  has  a  program  in 
Bolivia  which  has  so  much  poUtlcs  and  so 
little  economics  that  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
Bolivia's  tin  will  not  stay  in  Bolivia  for  the 
balance  of  this  war. 

Coffee  bulges  all  Latin -American  ware- 
houses. We  have  allotted  to  each  coffee-pro- 
ducing country  a  quota  for  export  to  the 
United  States.  The  reason  we  do  not  get 
more  coffee  is  not  because  there  are  not 
enough  ships.  It  is  because  no  one  in  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  has  had  gump- 
tion enough  to  authorize  lifting  the  quota 
whenever  an  empty  ship  was  in  any  port 
where  the  quota  had  been  flUed. 

Meat  abounds  In  Australia,  for  the  shipping 
lane  to  England— formerly  the  market  for 
Australia's  mutton  and  beef — has  been  struck 
by  the  Pacific  wax.  Because  of  this,  Ameri- 
ca meat  is  sent  to  England.  A  constant  flow 
of  American  vessels  transports  men  and 
equipment  to  Australia,  but  for  the  most  part 
these  ships  come  back  empty  when  they 
could  bring  Australian  meat.  The  global 
boondogglers,  planning  the  world,  are  too 
busy  looking  at  the  forest  to  see  such  trees. 
The  Government's  policies  abroad  are  un- 
dermining the  morale  of  our  troops.  This 
Is  not  the  time  to  pay  an  American  workman 
•1.000  a  month  to  fix  electric  wires  on  the 
airfield  at  Accra  while  privates  in  the  United 
States  Army,  working  on  the  same  field,  are 
paid  $50  a  month.  This  Is  not  the  time  to 
build  immense  bases  such  as  we  are  building 
in  Eritrea  with  an  understanding  that  only 
union  labor  be  sent  abroad.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  play  into  the  hands  of  labor  racket- 
eers who  require  that  any  skUled  American 
civilian  electrician  working  overtime  in 
Algeria  be  paid  more  per  month  than  Gen- 
eral Eiaenhower  Is.  paid.  This  is  not  the 
time  for  anything  but  victory. 

What  would  you  think  If  you  were  an 
American  soldier  in  north  Africa  or  Eritrea? 
Well,  that's  the  way  our  soldiers  feel  about 


It  everywhere.  They  believe  that  a  great 
Injustice  Is  being  done  Ijy  our  Government 
In  ijermlttlng  labor  extortion  In  this  war. 
They  have  no  patience  with  the  political 
ambitions  of  the  men  who  make  this  possible. 
These  soldiers  will  return  bitter  and  mad, 
and  they  vs^lU  demand  a  reckoning. 

As  for  our  devious  plans  for  a  better  world 
order — whatever  that  may  mean  besides  the 
Impoverishment  of  the  United  States  itself — 
our  fatuous  asstunptlon  that  we  can  set  all 
well  with  words  and  dollars  and  a  police 
force  is  a  thoughtlessly  impossible  undertak- 
ing, as  misleading  as  Chamberlain's  Munich 
statement  of  "Peace  In  our  time." 

Here  at  home  we  shall  be  faced  by  every 
sort  of  readjustment.  We  must  provide  JoIjs 
for  the  returning  American  soldiers  ai»d  for 
our  present  war  workers.  We  must  work 
tirelessly  to  regain  our  solvency  and  to  re- 
cover from  the  present  huge  drain  on  every 
resource  we  have.  In  this  alone  we  face  the 
greatest  ta;k  In  our  history.  We  shall  be  In 
no  position  to  lift  the  standard  of  living  In 
China.  In  Russia,  among  400,000,000  Impov- 
o-ished  people  of  Burope,  desirable  as  that 
is.  There  is  no  possibility  whatever  of  our 
succeeding  in  such  an  attempt.  There  are  a 
hundred  places  tc  start  and  no  place  to  stop. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  fallvires  Americans 
can  absorb.  At  some  point  our  statesmen 
failed,  or  we  should  not  have  strtlered  as  we 
did  In  the  depression.  At  another  point  ova 
Btatessmen  failed,  or  we  should  have  been  bo 
strong  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  that 
there  could  have  been  no  war.  Now  they  fall 
again  If  they  saddle  our  cltlaens  with  the 
astronomical  burdens  of  all  the  world. 

Our  citizens  cannot  give  to  the  world  (1) 
freedom  of  speech  and  eipreaslon,  (2)  free- 
dom of  every  person  to  worship  God  in  his 
own  way,  (8)  freedom  from  want,  and  (4) 
freedom  from  fear.  The  whole  conception 
of  giving  or  Infusing  the  "four  freedoms" 
universally  is  preposterous.  It  te  not  ideal- 
ism. It  Is  stoeer  political  buncombe,  and  is 
so  reoogniaed  abroad. 

On  the  narrower  question  alorje,  the  ques- 
tion of  freedom  from  want,  anyone  must 
know  that  the  politicians  of  every  country 
in  the  world  wUl  be  pulling  on  us  in  a  tug- 
of-war  to  get  the  most  out  of  America's  Inter- 
national W.  P.  A.,  exactly  as  our  local  mayors 
camped  In  Washington  to  get  the  most  out 
of  our  W.  P.  A.  at  home.  We  will  be  asked 
to  provide  freedom  from  want  to  at  least  a 
billion  people,  most  of  them  In  primitive 
surroundings  and  400,000.000  of  them  in  Eu- 
rope. One  hundred  and  thirty  million  Amer- 
icans are  In  no  position  to  do  this.  The 
promise  of  the  United  States  Is  utterly  fan- 
tastic. 

Yet  this  airy  approach  to  reality  is  pro- 
mtilgated  at  the  very  time  when  the  solemn 
and  high  purpose  of  the  United  States  should 
be  to  have  the  people  of  all  the  world  believe 
In  us — what  we  say,  what  we  do,  and  what 
we  intend  to  do. 

By  Immodest  promises  and  visionary  p^ans 
many  of  our  leaders  immensely  increase  the 
possibility  that  the  people  of  America  will 
wash  their  hands  of  everything  outside  the 
12-mlle  limit,  good  or  bad,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  as  they  did  after  ttfe  last 
war. 

If  our  leaders  persist  In  their  present 
course,  we  shall  faU  the  world.  We  shaU  be 
unable  to  do  what  our  leaders  say  we  should 
do.  In  these  circumstances  we  shall  make 
enemies  of  our  friends.  No  one  will  thank 
us  for  starting  down  the  road,  going  aa  far 
as  we  can,  and  then  chucking  the  whole 
business  through  the  revulsion  of  our  own 
people  to  a  program  which  Americans  know 
in  their  hearts  is  unsound  and  untrue. 

The  fundamental  error  of  our  theorists  Is 
that  they  have  never  underttood  the  place 
which  integrity  has  in  all  the  ramifications 
of  life.    They  beUev*  that  to  aay  a  thing  la 


the  same  as  to  do  it,  as  though  speech 
capable  of  modifying  the  tendencies,  habits. 
and  character  of  people,  and  as  though  ver- 
biage were  a  substitute  for  will,  conacicnce. 
and  education.  They  proceed  by  bursu  of 
eloquence  or  of  lawmaking;  they  believe  they 
can  legislate  the  nature  of  impulses,  and  In 
so  doing  they  produce  disintegration. 

The  obligation  to  assist  toward  a  better 
world  and  the  value  In  doing  so  ar«  obvious. 
Our  duty,  hovrover,  is  to  be  uaeful,  iwt  ac- 
cording to  our  desires  but  aooording  to  our 
powers.  We  should  recognise  our  own  limi- 
tations and  abandon  the  impertlneot  idea 
that  a  world  is  to  be  built  in  the  American 
concept.  We  abould  put  a  limit  on  our  total 
post-war  aid.  ooth  In  time  and  In  doUars, 
and  require  that  any  aid  should  be  restrftted 
to  whatever  nations  took  certain  elementary 
steps  m  their  own  behalf.  Only  thus  can  we 
make  good  our  promises.  Only  thus  can  we 
maintain  our  own  integrity  and  win  the  re- 
spect and  friendship  at  the  wld. 

The  global  oonoept.  stimulated  by  the  war 
itself  and  by  the  new  idea  of  tlkC  worlds 
size  in  the  age  of  air.  is  one  of  today'a  basic 
developments.  It  Is  one  of  the  great  generat- 
ing thoughts  In  the  history  of  man.  Btit 
how  cculd  anything  be  more  evident  than 
that  the  process  of  achlevlnf  universal  free- 
dom and  prosperity  must  be  alow,  and  that  to 
promise  It  overnight  U  a  great  dlfmw  to 
the  world?  Our  policy  at  eaagBcratMl  Inter- 
nationalism Is  as  dangerous,  foolhardy,  and 
destrucUve  as  narrow  Isolation  ism. 


Our  War  Heroes  Detenrc  Ike  Best 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  ixyumaM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTAliVlS 

Wednesdav.  September  22. 1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  cannot  at  this  time  put  too 
much  stress  and  importance  on  plans 
and  programs  to  aid  and  help  our  re- 
turning heroes  who,  some  day  in  the 
near  future  (as  we  all  hope  and  pray), 
will  be  coming  home  as  victorious  war- 
riors. 

It  will  be  the  blood,  sweat,  tears,  work, 
sacrifice,  and  loyalty  of  thcEC  brave  men 
that  will  save  these  United  States,  and 
thereby  preserve  the  greatest  Nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  every  one  of 
these  brave  souls  who  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  everything  at  home,  and  even 
their  lives  abroad,  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  that  which  they  tost 
when  they  left. 

Most  members  of  the  armed  forces  will 
want  a  home  moi-e  than  anything  else. 
I.  for  one.  favor  the  setting  up  of  the 
necessary  legal  machinery  to  provide 
each  member  with  the  opportunity  to 
own  a  home  with  a  very  soiall  down  pay- 
ment, if  necessary,  and  30  or  40  years  in 
which  to  pay  at  very  low  interest  rates, 
tax-free  for  the  first  10  years. 

Nothing  but  the  best  kind  of  treatment 
will  be  good  enough  for  these  heroes. 
Each  member  should  have  the  opportU" 
nity  of  selecting  a  special  training  course 
in  a  special  trade  school  or  other  lebool 


i 


in  tli«  Houac  or  th«  Senat«  or  the  cotirt  or  the       our  own  Oovernmenf  s  idea  of  excessive  inter-       who  wcu'.d  say  that  tins  is  the  path  to  peace 
Sr.ecutlTe;  I  do  not  mean  faith  in  any  grou^  I   nationalism  is  also  unacceptable.  •   in  the  world? 


Well,  that's  the  way  our  soldiers  leei  aoout   |   vm  i^^. 


Ai^v>j       It^^a- 
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to  be  set  up  by  the  Government  in  order 
that  he  or  she  can  learn  that  particular 
trade  they  most  desire. 

Many  youths  were  taken  from  high 
schools  and  froln  colleges.  They,  being 
more  worldly  experienced,  will  not  want 
to  go  back  to  the  same  school  and  there 
mingle  with  students  much  younger  in 
age  and  experience.  Separate  schools 
and  colleges  should  be  provided  lor  those 
who  want  to  finish  their  education. 

Our  present  hospital  facilities  are  not 
sufficient  to  care  for  all  the  wounded, 
sick,  and  crippled  soldiers.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  a  great  hospital  program  to 
be  instituted  so  that  every  returning 
hero,  no  matter  how  bad  his  physical 
condition  may  be.  will  have  the  finest 
medical  service  and  the  finest  hospitali- 
zation In  order  that  everything  humanly 
possible  be  done  to  mend  his  ailing  body. 

And  above  all  else  we  must  see  to  it 
that  every  returning  hero  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  a  decent  Job  or  be  put  in 
a  position  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood. 
The  day  of  returning  soldiers  selling 
apples  on  the  street  corners  shall  remain 
a  shameful  thing  of  the  past  rather  than 
of  the  future. 

There  are  several  bonus  bills  in  Con- 
gress already.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  the  author  of  one  of  them. 
There  will  be  many  more  introduced  in 
the  future  and  it  will  be  up  to  this  body 
to  provide  a  fair,  equitable,  and  decent 
bonus  not  10  years  after  we  win  this  war, 
but  immediately  after  this  war.  in  order 
that  the  members  of  the  armed  forces 
will  receive  timely  the  greatest  good  from 
that  bonus. 

While  the  big  job  and  real  duty  of  this 
country  at  the  present  time  is  to  win 
this  war  and  win  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
still  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  these  days  our  heroes  wiH  be 
returning.  We  must  be  prepared  to  help 
them  as  they  have  helped  their  country. 
This  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  or  over- 
look. 


War  Costs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or   MICHIGAN 

ZN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1943 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  copy  of  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  Rotary  Club  No.  1 
on  August  17  at  the  grand  ballroom. 
Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago,  on  war  costs: 

Mr.  Chalrmap.  Rotarlans.  and  friends,  it 
is  Indeed  a  pleasiure  to  come  back  to  the  old 
Chicago  town  and  to  talk  to  a  group  of 
Rotarlans  and  businessmen.  Chicago  has 
meant  much  to  me  because  It  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
work  which  I  have  been  trying  to  do.  It 
was  here  that  I  received  my  education.  I 
worked  at  lUght  trucking  boxes  and  trunks 
tor  the  American  Express  Co.  I  worked  Bat- 
unlaya    in    Marshall    Field's    old    stor*.    I 


worked  during  the  day  and  went  to  school 
at  night.  I  worked  at  night  and  went  to 
school  during  the  day  It  was  a  proud  day 
when  I  stood  on  the  platform  of  what  was 
then  the  new  Patto:i  gymnasium  with  a  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  laws  in  my  hand  from 
Northwestern  University.  There  was  no  N. 
Y.  A.  or  student-aid  fund  then,  but  we  had 
something  then  th;it  meant  more  than  all 
the  alphabetical  orders  of  today.  We  gave 
a  young  man  an  opportunity  to  work  and 
develop  the  best  that  was  in  him;  to  edu- 
cate himself,  and  in  working  and  educaur.g 
himself  he  developed  the  qualities  which 
might  have  never  been  discovered  under  a 
system  of  paternalistic  aid  and  help.  For 
the  opportunities  Chicago  has  given  me,  I 
am  profoundly  grateful.  Whatever  service  I 
have  rendered  In  the  past  or  may  render  in 
the  future  could  not  have  been  and  would 
not  have  been  rendered  but  for  the  training 
I  received  during  those  days  more  than  30 
years  ago. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  war  costs 
and  war  debt.  Before  I  do  so,  however,  and 
to  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding  and 
at  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  want  to  state  my 
position  clearly. 

I  BELirvi  IN  THi  PEorrr  system 

I  believe  In  the  capitalistic  and  prrflt 
system.  I  believe  in  free  enterprise.  I  he- 
lleve  a  corporation  or  individual  engaged  in 
business,  whether  public  or  private,  is  en- 
titled to  a  reasonable  profit  including  an 
additional  amount  for  reconversion  to  peace- 
time industry.  I  believe  in  a  high  standard 
of  wages  and  a  high  standard  of  living.  No 
nation  ever  was  prv;spcrcus  in  peacetime 
which  paid  starvation  wages  to  its  workers  or 
which  insisted  upon  starvation  income  for 
the  millions  of  Investors  who  are  depending 
upon  corporate  profits  for  a  livelihood.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  am  opposed  to  excess  war 
profits,  whether  these  excess  profits  be 
co.porate  profits  or  individual  profits,  whether 
such  excess  profits  are  being  made  by  in- 
dusiry  or  whether  tliey  are  being  made  in  the 
form  of  excess  wages  paid  to  later.  Con- 
gress has  reduced  the  inccme-tax  exemption 
as  low  as  8500.  This  reduction  of  inccme- 
tax  exemption  applies  alike  to  all.  whether 
it  be  a  worker  In  a  factory,  on  the  farm,  or 
whether  It  be  a  widow  whose  only  source  of 
income  Is  small  dividends  on  stock  or  interest 
on  bonds  which  she  may  have  purcha.-;ed  with 
the  lifetime  savings  of  her  dead  husband 
and  herself.  No  one  can  Justify  the  taking 
of  that  tax  and  paying  it  to  industry  or  labor 
In  the  way  of  excess  profits.  I  am  sure  we 
can  all  agree  on  these  principles. 

WH.*T  WILL  THE  W.*R  COST? 

What  the  war  will  cost  the  American  peo- 
ple in  terms  of  dollars  and  lives  cannot  be 
determined  until  the  last  scldier  and  the 
last  dependent  of  the  soldier  has  passed  away 
Until  recently  we  were  paying  compensation 
to  a  dependent  of  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812. 
America  alwasrs  has  and  always  will  take  caie 
of  her  soldiers  and  their  dependents  The 
cost  of  such  care  must  be  considered  as  a 
cost  of  war.  Calvin  Coolidge  once  said  that 
World  War  No.  1  would  cost  the  American 
p>eople  what  was  then  considered  the  tre- 
mendous sum  of  a  hundred  billions  of  dollars. 
Today  we  can  only  measure  that  cost  in  terms 
of  expenditure  of  money  and  in  debt.  I  want 
to  give  you  a  few  of  the  facts  which  will  give 
some  Idea  of  what  the  war  is  costing  us. 
Before  I  do  so,  however.  I  want  to  give  you  a 
yardstick  which  will  help  tis  to  understand 
Just  where  we  are  going  financially  in  this 
country  of  ours. 

ASSXSSZD  VALUATION   OF  UNITED  STATES  IS 
$150,000,000,000 

I  recently  compiled  a  table  giving  the  latest 
figures  available  on  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  48  States  and  the  District  ot  Columbia. 


The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  48  States 
and  thp  District  of  Columbia  Is  Jtist  a  few 
dollars  more  than  $150,000,000,000.  This  val- 
uation inciuaes  every  piece  of  property,  real 
and  peisonal,  tangible  and  Intang.ble,  which 
was  placed  on  the  as  essment  roll  by  the  as- 
sessing ofiicer  of  the  48  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  While  I  realize  that  It  Is  not 
tiie  actual  va'ue.  it  is  the  only  case  I  know 
of  where  an  officer  is  charged  by  law  with 
the  duty  of  fixing  and  actually  places  a 
fixed  value  on  a  specific  piece  of  property. 
That  value  may  range  from  40  percent  to 
what  some  State?  contend  Is  100  percent. 
Value  after  all  is  a  relative  term.  Million 
dollar  apartment  bou.'^es  were  torn  down  dur- 
ing the  depres.^lon  to  make  way  for  parking 
lois  bocau-e  the  income  was  not  sufficient  to 
pay  operating  expenses  and  taxes. 

THE  PRESIDENT    HAS    $285,000,000,000    TO    SPEND 
THIS    YEAR 

The  President  In  his  first  message  to  the 
present  Congress  gave  some  revealing  facts. 
He  stated  that  he  had  on  hand  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  $170,000,000,000.  This 
amount  exceeded  the  assessed  valuation  of 
every  p;ece  of  property  in  America  by  $20,- 
000.000  COO.  He  a.'-ked  Congress  for  an  ap- 
prcpriation  of  $109,000,000,000  for  the  present 
fi.>cal  year.  Subsequent  budget  estimates 
brought  his  requests  to  $115,000,000,000. 
which  he  was  given.  The  President  has  there- 
fore, for  expenditure  from  and  after  January 
1.  194.3.  the  tremendous  sum  of  $285,000,000.- 
OOi  or  a  sum  that  is  almost  twice  the  assessed 
valuation  nf  the  country.  On  Julv  8.  1943. 
the  national  debt  including  $4,000,000,000 
guaranteed  obligations,  exceeded  $141,000,- 
OuO  000.  so  vhen  we  consider  these  combined 
figures,  a  $300,000,000,000  national  debt  is  not 
only  a  possibility,  not  only  a  probability,  but 
is  almost  a  certainty. 

E.\PE.NDITLTIES 

(a)  According  to  the  latest  figures  fur- 
n:.-hcd  me  by  tlie  clerk  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee,  the  total  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  for  tlie  fiscal  years  endmg  June  30, 
1942,  1943,  and  1944,  aiigregate  $319,000,000,- 
000.    This  dees  not  include  reappropriations. 

(b)  Expenditures  dunn:^  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1943,  totaled  $73,182,348,000, 
and  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts 
WHO  $55  900.000.000. 

(c)  The  public  debt  Increased  during  the 
fiscal  year  from  $76,900,000,000  to  $140,796,- 
000  000. 

(d)  The  total  appropriations  for  1944,  In- 
cluding re.ipprcpriations,  exceed  $138,000,- 
000000.  cf  which  the  War  Department  re- 
ceived $71,507,000,000;  the  Navy  Department 
received  $32,422,000,000;  lend-lease  received 
$6,273,000,000;  National  War  Agencies,  $2,911,- 
000.000  and  supplemental  Navy  appropria- 
tions. $3,836,000,000.  so  we  find,  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  billion,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  billion  is  directly  for  war  work, 
leaving  twenty-one  billion  for  other  work, 
which  include?  some  additional  war  work 
done  by  other  departments,  such  as  Concllla- 
ticn  Service,  Treasury,  etc. 

L'NITED   NATIONS  WAR   EXPENDITURES 

The  latest  available  figures,  according  to 
the  Lecislative  Reference  Bureau  of  the  Con- 
prc.'ioional  Library,  on  war  expenditures  show 
the  total  amount  expended  by  all  United  Na- 
tions for  1943,  translated  in  United  States 
currency,  was  as  follows:  Total  expenditures 
last  year,  one  hundred  and  five  bilMon.  cf 
which  the  United  States  expended  $G7.584,- 
COJ.OOO  up  to  June  12.  1943,  or  almost  twice  as 
much  as  the  other  AU.ed  Nations  put  to- 
rether,  while  the  United  Kingdom  spent  a 
tctal  cf  $19,553,000,000.  The  United  States 
figures  are  pieliminary  figures.  The  actual 
figures  shew  that  the  United  States  actually 
expended,  as  I  stated  before,  over  $78,000,- 
000,000,  last  year's  figures. 
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TOtn   SHARK   or   THI  NATIONAL   DEBT 

On  May  2»,  1943.  I  placed  into  the  Con- 
gressional Rbcoro  a  statement  giving  the 
Xollowing  Information:  Column  1.  the  name 
cf  each  of  the  48  States;  column  2,  the  popu- 
lation of  each  State;  column  3,  the  assessed 
valuation  of  each  State  according  to  the 
latest  avallabls  figures;  column  4.  each 
Bute's  share  of  the  $300,000,OOC,000  debt  on 
a  per  capita  basis;  and  column  5.  the  per- 
centage that  that  share  was  of  the  assessed 
valuation.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  according  to  the  latest  fig- 
ures  then   available  was  $5,240,430,000. 

niinols'  share  of  the  $300,000,000,000  na- 
tional debt  will  be  $17,989,914,000,  or  approx- 
imately 342  percent  of  its  valuation.  If  the 
people  of  niinols  were  compelled  to  vote 
upon  themselves  a  bond  issue  of  nearly  $18,- 
000,000,000,  or  nearly  3  4  times  the  assessed 
valuation  of  every  piece  of  property,  real  and 
personal,  placed  on  the  assessment  roll  by 
various  assessing  ofUcers,  would  the  people 
of  Illinois  be  as  apathetic  toward  waste  and 
extravagance  in  the  future  as  they  have  been 
In  the  past.  The  population  of  Chicago,  ac- 
cording to  the  1940  census.  Is  3,396.808.  Chi- 
cago's share  of  the  $300,000,000,000  national 
debt  on  a  per  capita  basis  would  be  $7,712,- 
928.524.  Would  the  people  of  Chicago  be  as 
apathetic  toward  waste  and  extravagance  If 
they  had  to  vote  upon  themselves  a  bond 
issue  for  this  tremendous  sum? 

MR.      ICKES      SATS     WE     ABE     WORTH 
$12,000,000,000,000 

According  to  Mr.  Ickes,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  worry  about.  He  stated,  in  a 
recent  magazine  article,  that  the  Unlt«d 
Stutes  was  worth  $12,000,000,000,000.  that 
each  person  was  worth  $89,000.  The  popula- 
tion of  Illinois,  according  lo  the  1940  census, 
was  7,897,000,  so  If  each  person  in  Illinois  is 
worth  $89,000.  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ickes,  then 
the  State  of  niinols  is  worth  $702,833,000,000. 
so  why  worry  about  a  mere  $300,000,000,000 
national  debt,  Mr.  Ickes  argues.  In  1940  the 
population  of  Chicago  was  3,396.808.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ickes,  Chicago  is  worth  $302,- 
315,912.000. 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  man 
who  has  a  wife  and  10  children.     According 
to  Mr.  Ickes,  this  man  Is  a  millionaire  be- 
cause each  member  of  his  family  is  worth 
$89,000  and  this  man  is  worth  $1,068,000.    Yet 
this  man  complained  to  me  that  he  was  get- 
ting pre-war  wages  with  25-percent  war  de- 
ductions and  30-percent   wartime  price  in- 
creases.   Mr.  Ickes"  trillions  isn't  helping  him 
buy  bread  or  pay  his  income  tax  or  grocery 
bill.     The  fact  la   that   Mr.  Ickes  has   out- 
Longed  Hughey  Long.  out-Townsendlted  Dr. 
Townsend.  and  out-ham-and-egged  the  ham- 
and-eggers  of  California.    There  is.  however, 
a  serious  danger  that  Mr.  Ickes  may  be  right 
in  the  future.  If  tha  present  administration 
continues  Its  spending  policies.     The  country 
may  some  day  be  worth  $12,000,000,000,000, 
but  they  won't  be  the  same  kind  of  dollars 
that  you  and  I  are  using  now.    Germany,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  war.  talked  of  tril- 
lions of  marks  and  theyTound  it  was  cheaper 
to  paper  houses  with  German  marks  than 
with  wallpaper.    The  Ickes  dollar  may  have 
the  same  kind  of  value  as  last  year's  Sears. 
Roebuck  catalog  hanging  on  the  side  wall  of 
the  famous  building  referred  to  by  Chic  Sales 
In    his    Specialist.     However,   speaking   seri- 
ously. It  Is  a  tragedy  when  a  Cabinet  member 
tries  with  methods  such  as  these  to  blind  the 
public  to  the  real  dangers  of  Inflation  and 
spending. 

WASTS    AHB    OOVraKMMfT    DCT«AVACANC« 

Not  only  mUllons,  but  llteraUy  billions  of 
dollars  have  been  wasted  in  the  war  effort. 
While  war  is  waste  and  while  some  waste  is 
Inevitable  In  wartime,  there  oomes  a  time 
when  waste  Impedes  progreas.  Waste  can 
never  win  the  war,  but  waste  oould  belp  lose 


the  war.  I  have  taken  the  position  that  the 
ts^.xpaycr  is  entitled  to  value  received  for  his 
tax  dollar,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  not 
only  to  appropriate  money,  but  to  see  to  it 
that  the  taxpayers  receive  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for  any  one 
dollar  sf>ent.  It  Is  Impossible  for  any  one 
Individual  to  lay  his  finger  on  all  sources  of 
waste.  With  all  the  work  I  have  been  able  to 
do,  I  was  able  to  merely  scratch  the  surface. 
I  want  to  comment  on  some  of  this  waste. 

CANTONMENT    WASTK 

In  October  1940  a  clerk  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee  asked  me  to  approve  a 
$466,000,000  cantonment  construction  bill, 
without  full  committee  action.  This  I  re- 
fused to  do.  A  few  minutes  later  the  House 
convened  and  the  bill  was  brought  to  the 
floor  under  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
I  stated  that  in  view  of  the  emergency  that, 
inasmuch  as  hotising  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  selectees,  I  would  not  object  to 
the  bill  being  considered  in  that  way.  I 
stated,  however,  that  I  would  hold  the  Army 
accountable  for  every  dollar  of  the  appro- 
priation that  was  wasted. 

On  January  18.  1941—13  days  after  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  convened.  I  made  a 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  the 
Army  would  have  a  deficit  in  this  construc- 
tion program  of  approximately  $330,000,000. 
From  the  facts  I  was  able  to  obtain  then,  I 
estimated  that  the  building  program  was 
running  behind  about  71  percent.  I  bad 
already  made  my  tour  of  the  cantonments 
when  the  Army  came  in  with  a  deficiency  bill 
for  $338,000,000.  This  was  long  before  the 
Truman,  May,  or  Vinson  committees  came 
Into  existence.  Some  of  you  have  undoubt- 
edly read  the  story  5n  the  press.  They  called 
it  a  one-man  investigation.  Time  will  not 
permit  going  Into  detaU.  I  do  want  to  men- 
tion Just  a  few  of  the  many  instances  of 
waste  and  excess  cost. 

Camp  Blanding 
At  Camp  Blanding.  Fla..  I  found  40  per- 
cent of  the  building  area  below  the  level  of 
a  lake.  Building  foundations  were  below 
the  water  mark  on  the  nearby  trees.  Six 
hundred  and  fifty  thotisand  cubic  yards  of 
black  muck  was  removed  and  replaced  with 
sand.  One  thousand  five  hundred  tent 
frames  were  built  and  then  had  to  be  moved 
and  the  ground  filled  in  before  they  could 
be  used.  The  chief  construction  quarter- 
master admitted  that  more  than  $5,000,000 
had  been  wasted  because  of  the  camp  site 
which  was  chosen.  Excess  labor  costs,  excess 
road  costs,  a  railroad  with  old  60-pound  rails 
which  are  too  light  to  carry  modern  equip- 
ment; these  and  many  other  excest  costs 
were  found  there. 

Camp  Meade 
Camp  Meade,  which  is  a  few  miles  from 
Washington,  was  a  World  War  camp  where 
40,000  World  War  veterans  had  been  housed 
and  trained.  The  old  site  was  selected  be- 
cause of  Its  drainage  and  saudy  soil.  High- 
way grades,  railroad  grades,  building  sites, 
warehouse  sites  were  all  laid  out  and  graded 
and  millions  of  dollars  could  have  been 
saved,  bad  the  old  site  been  chosen.  A 
sewer  system  sufficient  for  a  camp  of  40,- 
000  men  was  In  excellent  conditicm.  6  miles 
of  concrete  road  and  miles  of  gravel  road 
could  have  been  reclaimed  at  •  small  cost. 
However,  Instead  of  using  the  old  site,  they 
used  an  entirely  new  one  on  a  location  that 
bad  poor  drainage  and  clay  soil  aad  which 
was  not  fitted  for  that  purpose.  Tbey  built  a 
completely  new  sewer  system,  tbey  tmilt  new 
roads,  qpent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  grading,  dug  out  stumpa  and  trees;  tbey 
built  a  hospital  unit  on  one  akla  of  a  bUl  and 
an  antitank  battalion  unit  on  tbe  op- 
poalte  side  and  oonneeted  the  two  witb  a 
l,aoo-foot  tunnel.  Porty  pooent  of  tbe 
building  material  «f  ttaeac  two  units  bad  to 


be   hauled   on   the   site  witb   a  caterpillar 
tractor  in  mud  boaU.    When  Z  asked  tbe 
engineer  why  they  bad  not  placed  these  two 
units  on  the  old  site,  be  Informed  me  thst 
they  had  recommended  the  old  site,  but  the 
Army  had  refused  to  follow  the  recommenda- 
tion.    When  I  asked  the  camp  construction 
quartermaster  why  the  Army  bad  rejected 
the  site,  he  told  me  that  be  stood  on  tbe 
old  site  with  the  corps  area  commander,  a 
Major  General,  and  pleaded  with  him  not  to 
place  It  In  its  present  location,  but  to  use 
the  old  site.      The  corps   area  commander 
replied,  "Not  by  a  d—  sight,  over  there  Is 
where  I  said  it  is  going  anjl  that  Is  where  It 
Is  going."  and  that  is  where  it  went.    I  asked 
the  engineer  how  much  co\ild  have  been  saved 
hRd  they  placed  the  two  units  on  the  old  site 
ana  he  replied  "$3,000,000."    When  I  spoke 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  said  that  the 
cfllcers  who  were  responsible  for  this  waste 
should  be  "court-martialed  and  kicked  out  of 
the  army"  and  I  meant  j\ist  that.    It  cost  the 
taxpayers  an  average  of  $17380  to  build  a  63- 
man  barracks  at  Camp  Meade  imder  the  cost- 
pi  us -a- fixed -fee  basis.     It  cost  a  little  more 
than  half   that  amount  to  build  the  same 
kind  of  barracks  in  the  same  climatic  rone 
with  the  same  material  with  a  higher  wage 
rate  at  Camp  Dlx  where  they  had  a  com- 
petitive bid  system. 

Indiantown  Gap 
C;  mp  Indiantown  Gap  In  Pennsylvania 
was  built  at  the  foot  of  tbe  mountains  on 
solid  rock  where  every  trench,  every  post 
hole  had  to  be  drilled  out  of  solid  rock.  It 
cost  us  $15,000  to  put  termite  shields  on 
buildings.  I  found  a  wooden  building  on 
the  camp  site  that  was  buUt  In  tbe  year  1890 
and  according  to  the  construction  quarter- 
master, no  termite  had  ever  attacked  it.  He 
told  me  that  he  recommended  that  the  ter- 
mite shields  be  left  off.  but  the  Washington 
office  called  him  the  next  day  and  told  bim 
to  put  them  on.  It  was  easier  to  spend 
$15,000  for  termite  shields  than  to  unwind 
the  red  tape.  I  cannot  take  time  to  continue. 
However,  the  whole  story  of  my  cantoiunent 
Investigstion  can  be  told  In  one  paragraph. 
The  Graham  comjnittee  appointed  by  Con- 
gress to  investigate  World  War  waste  reported 
that  there  was  great  waste  in  the  building  of 
World  War  No.  1  cantonments,  that  It  cost 
$206,000,000.  waste  and  all,  to  build  the  can- 
tonments where  4.000.000  men  were  boused 
and  trained  in  World  War  No.  1;  it  cost  tbe 
taxpayers  of  America  $900XK)0,000  to  build  tbe 
cantonments  where  the  first  1,200.000  men 
were  housed  and  trained  In  this  war.  Suc- 
ceeding cantonment  construction  was  still 
higher. 


PENTAGON  BinUIIMO 

At  the  beginning  of  the  emergency,  the 
War  Department  wrecked  a  $3,000,000  apart- 
ment house  to  obtain  a  new  office  building 
on  Virginia  Avenue  In  Washington.  The 
project  cost  millions  of  dollars.  The  build- 
ing was  not  yet  completed  when  tbe  Chief  of 
Supply  came  back  to  mu  committee  and 
asked  for  an  appropriation  In  tbe  amount  of 
$35,000,000  to  build  an  office  building  to 
house  40,000  employees.  Tbe  oommltter  was 
told  that  the  $35,000,000  would  cover  the 
building  cost  with  tbe  exception  of  $1,000,000 
for  converting  the  airport  Into  a  parking  lot. 
The  last  flgwe  I  had  some  months  ago  was 
that  the  project  wfil  cost  $70,000^)00.  Tbey 
spent  more  for  landscaping,  bridges,  roads, 
and  grading  than  the  original  project  was 
supposed  to  cost.  Tbe  original  plana  called 
for  6.800,000  square  feet  of  groea  qwoe  witb 
4,100,000  of  net  oAce  apace,  tbe  project  to 
cost  $35,000,000.  Tbe  Preatde&t  ordered  ttie 
buUding  reduced.  The  plana  aa  they  wei» 
last  September  called  for  6,600,000  square 
feet  of  groaa  apace,  2j§0Ojaao  of  net  tpmet 
coat  $70,000,000.  More  altoattona  wmBada 
later.  Tbe  buUdlng  oaoslsts  of  6  e1ii|b  oT 
buildings  each  within  tbe  ottaer;  8  itngi  bad 
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4  ctories.  as  I  recall.  3  rings  had  3  stories. 
The  building  was  Just  about  completed  when 
they  ordered  the  new  roof  torn  off  2  of  the 
8 -story  rings,  added  another  story  and  a 
new  roof.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  Penta- 
gon Building  project  when  complete  will  cost 
$100,000,000.  Instead  of  $35,000,000  as  repre- 
sented to  the  committee.  Where  did  they  get 
the  extra  money  that  Congress  refused  to 
provide?  From  highway  funds  and  from 
special  funds  given  the  President  for  other 
purposes. 

WASTE  IN  WAI  PKODUCnON 

Perhaps  the  factor  which  has  contributed 
more  toward  waste  In  war  prcductlcn  has 
been  the  practice  of  measuring  the  progress 
In  war  production  by  the  number  of  dollars 
spent.  The  industry  which  spent  the  most 
was  given  credit  for  having  done  the  best 
work.  News  releases  were  Issued  and  the 
people  were  educated  to  believe  that  the 
more  money  we  spent,  the  more  progress  was 
made.  We  are  bound  to  learn  by  the  bitter 
experience  that  to  be  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy means  that  we  are  the  financial  angel 
of  democracy.  The  people  are  learning  fast. 
Everytime  they  talk  to  the  tax  coUectur  they 
■re  realizing  more  and  more  that  after  all 
the  money  which  we  are  giving  away  and 
wasting,  must  be  earned.  I  sincerely  hope 
we  can  learn  our  lesson  before  we  are  com- 
mitted to  a  program  of  international 
W.  P.  A.-lsm 

Ever  since  1  have  been  In  Congress,  1  tried 
to  make  a  study  of  coats.  As  you  already 
knew.  I  spent  44  days  going  through  47  de- 
fense plants  engaged  in  war  production  dur- 
ing the  past  winter.  I  spent  weeks  more  clas- 
sifying and  preparing  the  enormous  amount 
of  material  I  gathered.  The  factory  pay  rolls 
of  the  companies  whose  plants  I  visited  and 
whoM  reports  I  was  able  to  obtain,  including 
General  Motors.  Ford,  and  Chrysler,  but  ex- 
cluding Government  arsenals,  had  an  ag- 
gregate pay  roll  for  the  calendar  year  of  1942 
of  $3,316,041,747.  The  total  number  of  em- 
ployees working  In  the  plants  of  these  com- 
panies aggregate  850.522,  while  the  companies 
themselves  had  more  than  800.000  stock- 
holders or  a  stockholder  for  almost  every 
employee.  The  total  number  of  hours 
worked  for  the  calendar  year  was  over 
1,706.484.931.  This  will  give  you  some  Idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  survey  I  made.  I  was  not 
able,  of  course,  to  visit  all  of  the  plants  cf 
each  company,  but  I  was  able  to  obtain  the 
pay-roll  figures  and  other  information  for 
each  company.  I  found  companies  operating 
on  a  shoestring  making  exorbitant  profits. 
One  company  with  $65 ,'.00  capital  stock  and 
surplus  operating  in  rented  plants  and  build- 
ings and  equipment  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment took  a  net  profit  before  taxes  of  60  per- 
cent on  over  $50,771,000  sales  of  war  materials 
to  the  Government  after  paying  themselves 
$3,000,000  engineering  and  management  fees 
through  another  small  company  which  this 
little  group  also  owned.  After  paying  back 
over  $23,775,000  under  renegotiation.  Includ- 
ing 50  percent  of  the  fee  and  paying  $4,800,- 
000  more  in  taxes,  this  company  earned  after 
renegotiation  and  after  taxes  $1,889,000  with 
only  $65,660  Invested. 

Another  company  organized  in  Novem- 
ber 1940.  with  $100,000  capital  and  pald-Tn 
surplus,  showed  earnings,  after  taxes,  of 
$1,740,000.  After  paying  3  of  the  4  prin- 
cipal owners  $116,000  salary  each  and  after 
giving  $944,000  Christmas  bonus  to  employees 
and  after  paying  $6,000,000  Income  and  excess 
profits,  this  company  showed  net  earnings, 
after  taxes,  of  $1,740,000  on  $100,000  Invested 
in  October  1940.  These  cases  are  in  the 
minority.  Prom  a  study  of  48  corporations 
which  I  BUrreyed.  20  earned  less  than  10  per- 
cent in  1942.  16  earned  from  10  to  20  percent, 
11  earned  from  20  to  63.88  percent,  while  1 
made  no  report.  There  Is  no  question  In  my 
mind  but  what  milUona  of  dollars  are  paid 
out  in  ezccas  profits,  some  of  which  will  be 


recovered  through  renegotiation   and   taxes. 
but  much  will  never  be  recovered. 

LABOR   COSTS 

Millions  of  workers  are  frozen  at  pre-war 
or  nearly  pre-war  wages,  while  millions  of 
others  are  frozen  at  many  times  pie-war 
wages — all  by  the  same  E.xecuiive  order.  I 
found  machine-gun  assemblers  drawing  as 
high  as  $8,740  a  year;  Janitors  making  more 
than  engineers:  high-school  girls.  18  years 
old.  drawing  more  than  majors  in  the  Army. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  found  workers  who  are 
beinf?  paid  pre-war  wages  with  wartime  de- 
ductions which,  with  the  new  withholding 
tax,  will  reach  In  some  cases  25  percent,  while 
they  must  face  Increased  living  costs  of  sume 
30  percent.  I  received  hundieds  of  letters 
from  all  over  the  country  mformlng  me  that 
the  conditions  I  mentioned  were  found  in 
their  section  of  the  country  and  verified 
everything  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

1NFI.ATION 

While  we  are  talking  about  inflation.  I 
want  to  read  a  few  of  these  letters.  From 
Chula  Vista,  Calif ,  come  two  advertisements 
from   the  Minneapolis  Tribune: 

"Wanted  laborers  for  northeastern  Canada. 
wages  $300  per  month  guaranteed,  no  lost 
time  due  to  inclement  wc.ither  or  sickness, 
plus  overtime,  board,  room,  and  one  is~ue  of 
clothing  furnished  free." 

Signed  by  the  United  States  Empl'.ymfiit 
Oi.lice,  War  Manpower  Comni;s.5ion.  407  South 
Fourth  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  other  reaas: 

"Walters,  dishwashers,  kitchrn  men.  Wages 
$250,  board  and  lodging.  Oi\mp.c  Coinniis- 
sary,  25  South  Washington." 

From  another  California  town  come  the 
following  advertisemcnia: 

"We  are  paid  at  least  8214  a  month  while 
we  lenni  to  weld  and  soon  e.\vn  over  •':270  a 
month  as  journeymen.  Ten  percent  e.xiia  lor 
the  swing  shift,  15  percer.t  extra  for  the 
graveyard  shift." 

The  second  advertises  for  wcmen  18  to  40 
years  and  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"We  will  train  you  to  weld  and  pay  you  at 
the  rate  of  $214  a  month  durint:  a  short  iraiii- 
Ing  period.  Scon  you  will  be  equipped  with 
knowledge  that  will  win  you  prom(nicn  to 
pay  $270  a  month." 

From  a  farmer  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  comt.- 
the  following: 

"My  farm  hand  who  has  farmed  my  place 
for  several  years  receives  S25  a  week  and  he 
doesn't  live  on  the  place.  His  sen.  whose 
best  Job  had  been  an  av.to  mechaiuc,  woiks 
at and  makes  $100  a  wiok  " 

From  a  doctor  In  Tulsa.  Okla..  comf-s  the 
following: 

"There  are  many  Instances  of  p<  nple  who 
a  few  weeks  ago  were  worriing  for  S\Z  a  wci  k 
now  make  over  S'lOO  a  week — y:)unii  g:r:,> 
and  boys  with  2  or  3  weeks'  traininu  in 
riveting  make  more  money  than  graduatos 
from  universities  with  a  doctor  s  dj^iee  It 
ain't  right.  Congressman,  and  somehing 
should  be  done  about  It." 

From  Ontario,  Canada,  comes  this  letter: 

"I  am  an  American  citizen  and  live  In  Il- 
linois. Last  winter  I  was  amazed  at  the  un- 
heard-of wages  girls  were  making  in  ordnance 
plants — $50  to  $70  a  week  for  unskilled  labor. 
In  Canada  a  girl  living  here  in  the  capital 
considers  herself  lucky  even  with  a  c(  liege 
education  to  be  a  grade  2  clerk  with  £90  a 
month  to  spend  in  a  country  where  every- 
thing is  high." 

In  one  factory  in  the  East,  where  I  found 
machine-gun  assemblers  were  paid  as  high  as 
$8,741  a  year,  I  asked  for  and  obtained  the 
annual  earnings  of  25  of  a  group  of  these 
workers,  taking  the  highest  and  lowest  worker 
alternately  until  I  had  obtained  25.  I  asked 
for  these  figures  for  1941  and  1942  broken 
down  into  straight  pay — that  is,  40  hours  a 
week — the  amount  paid  additional  each  year 
for  overtime  and  bonus.  Out  of  the  25 
machine-gun    assemblers    in    this    hlgh-luw 


group.  5  earned  In  1942  from  $8,000  to  $8,741: 
7  earned  from  $7,000  to  $8,000:  7  more  earned 
from  $6  000  to  $7,000;  4  earned  from  $5  000 
to  $6,000;  and  out  of  the  25.  on!y  2  earned 
les.s  th;in  $5,000  during  1942—1  who  earned 
$4.959  72  and  1  earned  $4,788;  12  cut  of  the 
2.5  received  more  than  ?7,000;  and  22  out  of 
the  25  earned  m^-re  than  ?6.000.  all  in  1942. 
The.se  men  a.^scmblcd  .50-caliber  machine 
cun.^.  each  one  assembled  a  certain  part  cf 
the  gun.  The  average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  employee  in  1812  was  47.9  per 
week.  The  $8,741  a  year  paid  to  the  highest 
paid  of  the.'^e  machine-gun  assemblers  is  $241 
a  vrar  mere  than  the  base  pay  to  Lt.  Gen. 
BrVhon  Son-.erveH.  the  Chief  of  the  Service 
cf  Supply  of  the  entire  United  States  Army. 
who  is  cliiirgcd  with  the  rer^ponsibility  of  pro- 
curing and  furnishing  and  supplying  on  everv- 
front  In  the  world  what  we  are  told  may  be 
an  army  of  9.000  000  men  with  clothes,  food, 
fightiiiL'  ecjuipmcnt.  ammunition,  etc. 

Think  of  paying  a  marhine-gun  ju=sem.bler 
$241  a  y."nr  more  than  the  base  pay  of  Lieu- 
tenant General  Stilwell.  who  commands  the 
armed  forces  In  the  Chine.-c  theater.  The 
total  earnings  fnr  the«c  25  employees  for  the 
year  1941  w"as  $37.017  64.  These  same  em- 
ployees earned  in  1912.  $171.915  32,  or  ap- 
prox.matcly  twice  the  amount  they  earned 
in  1941  "fhcir  ftrai2ht  earnings  in  1941  for 
a  40-hi  ur  week  were  571.926  47.  and  in  1942. 
$13?. 775  52  Overtime  in  1941  was  S10.95194, 
and  in  1942  overtime  was  S28  674  25.  Other 
bonuses  In  1941  were  $4  236  23,  and  in  194l', 
$8,465  55.  I  also  took  the  record  in  the  same 
fact'^ry  cf  44  50-ca!iber  machine-gun  filers. 
Of  these  44.  2  wcrr  p.-'.d  In  19*2.  $8,000  and 
88  230:  5  b"*wcrn  $7  0-0  and  $8.C00;  10  b?- 
tv.ecn  $6  000  and  $7,000:  18  between  $5  000 
and  $6  000:  G  between  $1  500  and  fS.COO;  ar.d 
2  between  $4,200  and  $4.o03;  i.nd  1  of  the  44 
was  paid  ?2  928  Out  cf  the  44.  only  9  made 
less  than  85  000  during  that  year 

I  am  also  encIo^i::g  the  break-down  of  the 
pay  roll  of  the^e  44  men.  Tliis  brcak-d.^wn 
shows  that  the  aggrepjucd  total  earnings  in 
1941  wa.s  $155  858  34.  and  in  1942  these  s..me 
m"!!  earned  $2G0  .t03  62.  Their  straight  earn- 
liii^e  for  40  hours  per  week  for  the  5'ear  1941 
were  $129,727  32,  v.hile  their  straiplit  earnings 
ftir  1942  were  .«201.275  84  Their  overtime 
earnings  In  1911  were  $19  500.  and  in  1912, 
$44,020  Their  bonth-^rs  paid  them  in  1941 
Wirt-  $6  630,  and  1942,  $15,207.  In  ca.«e  after 
case  these  people  earned  more  than  twice  a^^ 
much  in  1942  as  they  earned  in  1941 — and 
then  we  talk  about  Inflation!  These  are  not 
isolated  ca'es.  as  you  will  And  similar  cases  In 
other  companies  Let  us  take  some  of  these 
facts  Into  con'-iderraion  when  we  talk  cf  in- 
flation, roll-back  cf  prices,  and  subsidies. 
This  give,*!  us  an  ilU'stration  of  inflation 
throueh  pay  rolls.  We  try  to  cloj^e  the  In- 
flationary gap  with  bond  purcha.'^es  and  taxes, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  keep  open  that 
inflationary  gap  by  Increasing  the  purchasing 
power  through  exce.-s  prr.fit«  and  doubling 
wages  on  factory  pay  roils.  No  such  policy 
can  succeed. 


Fulbright   Resolution 


EXTEiNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1943 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  It 
I  is  a.^  essential  in  war  to  prepare  for  peace 
;  as  it  is  in  peace  to  prepare  for  war. 
]       The  pending  concurrent  resolution  is 
.  not  only  brief  but  unique.    It  is  the  first 
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time  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  promoting  and 
maintaining  peace.  The  initiative  with 
respect  to  peace  has  heretofore  been 
taken  by  the  Senate,  but  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  must  declare  war.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  from  promoting  peace. 

The  resolution  is  an  expression  by 
Congress  in  favor  of  creating  appropriate 
international  machinery  with  power  ade- 
quate to  establish  and  maintain  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  as  favoring  participation 
by  the  United  States  therein  through  its 
constitutional  processes. 

The  resolution  is  not  only  the  first  step 
but  it  is  in  the  right  direction  to  main- 
tain peace.  War  has  been  the  heritage 
of  mankind  in  all  the  centuries.  The 
United  States  has  fought  a  war  approxi- 
mately every  25  years  since  the  Republic 
was  founded.  The  First  World  War  was 
fought  to  end  all  wars.  The  United 
States  cooperated  with  the  Allied  Na- 
tions to  win  the  war,  but  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Allied  Nations 
to  cooperate  after  winning  the  war  lost 
the  peace.  W?  must  not  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  First  World  War. 

OBJECTIONS 

The  opponents  of  the  resolution  have 
a.ssertcd  that  the  resolution  is  meaning- 
less. Such  is  not  the  case.  It  cannot 
be  idle  or  meaningless,  as  we  wage  the 
preate.'it  of  all  wars,  for  the  Congress  to 
express  itself  in  favor  of  the  creation  of 
machinery  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
peace.  It  cannot  be  without  meaning  for 
Confrre?.?  to  express  itself  as  favoring 
participation.  The  expre.ssion  will  stim-  ' 
ulato  our  armed  forces  and  will  encour- 
age the  nations  who  fight  with  us.  It 
will  promote  the  morale  of  our  home  peo- 
ple, and  it  will  aid  in  the  buying  of  bonds, 
in  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  in  the 
sacrifices  essential  to  winning  the  war. 

Asain.  it  is  maintained  that  the  reso- 
lution contemplates  an  international 
supergovernment  with  povscr  and  au- 
thority over  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
view.  If  this  objection  obtained,  there 
would  be  no  common  war  bv  the  United 
Nations.  As  has  well  been  said,  we  are 
the  ma:<tcrs  of  our  destiny. 

The  resolution  is  neither  a  statute,  a 
joint  resolution,  nor  a  treaty.  It  is  an 
expression  by  the  Congress  that  will 
bring  hope  and  promote  victory. 

The  details  of  the  international  ma- 
chinery must  be  worked  out  later.  The 
asrecments  must  be  subsequently  nego- 
tiated. They  must  be  approved  by  the 
Congress.  The  constitutional  processes 
will  obtain. 

Those  who  maintain  that  the  resolu- 
tion authorizes  or  contemplates  a  super- 
povernment  are  logically  forced  to  the 
admi.ssion  that  a  supergovernment  ob- 
tains now  in  war  in  the  common  cause 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  just  as 
sound  to  assert  that  we  have  sacrificed 
our  sovereignty  by  fighting  in  war  as  it 
Is  to  claim  that  we  would  sacrifice  our 
sovereignty  by  cooperating  after  the  war. 

LEADERSHIP 

The  United  Nations  are  looking  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership.    The  policy 
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of  the  good  neighbor  obtaining  between 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America  is  being  extended  to  other 
nations.  We  seek  no  territory.  We  dis- 
claim all  aggression  either  direct  or  in- 
direct. It  is  time  for  leadership  not  I 
only  in  war  but  in  peace.  The  oppressed  j 
peoples  and  the  United  Nations  are  look- 
ing to  the  United  States  for  leadership 
not  only  in  the  war  but  in  the  peace. 
The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  give 
to  all  peoples  and  to  all  nations  who  suf- 
fer from  the  greatest  of  all  wars  hope 
that  a  just  and  lasting  peace  will  follow 
victory. 

We  fight  to  preserve  America,  but 
peace  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  United  States.  Universal  peace  may 
be  a  dream,  but  if  the  peace  of  the  world 
for  a  century  or  a  half  century  can  be 
promoted,  the  present  war  will  not  have 
been  fought  in  vain.  Nations  are  not 
perfect,  but  if  wars  can  be  ended  for  a 
century  or  a  half  century,  the  road  to  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  will  have  been 
constructed. 

FORCE 

Without  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  it  would  be  difficult  to  conquer  the 
Axis  nations  in  the  present  war.  With- 
out the  United  States  it  would  be  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  make  or  maintain  an 
effective  peace. 

As  police  officers  in  the  city  are  essen- 
tial to  preserve  peace,  international  ma- 
chinery is  essential  to  outlaw  aggressors 
and  nations  bent  upon  conquest.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  know  that 
the  United  States  must  participate  by 
cooperation  and  collaboration  if  peace 
following  the  war  is  to  be  established  and 
maintained.  They  also  know  if  provi- 
sions are  made  for  police  by  cities, 
provisions  must  be  made  for  force  in 
which  the  United  States  shall  partici- 
pate to  establish  and  preserve  the  peace. 
The  United  States  must  not  only  do  its 
part  in  fighting,  but  it  must  do  its  part 
in  cooperating  and  collaborating  to  en- 
force the  peace.  The  passage  of  the 
pending  resolution  will  encourage  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  United  Nations  to  greater  efforts  for 
a  speedy  victory.  There  can  be  no  peace 
without  power  to  maintain  peace.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cordell  Hull  was  right 
v.hen  he  said  recently  that  an  interna- 
tional agency  or  machinery  must  be 
created  which  "can— by  force  if  neces- 
sary— keep  the  peace  among  the  nations 
of  the  future." 


The  Possibilities  for  CheHucal  Develop- 
ment of  Our  Natural  Gas  and  Petroleum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22. 1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  special  meeting  in  El 
Dorado,   Ark.,   during   the   recess,  the 


Arkansas  congressional  delegation  and 
other  citizens  of  our  State  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  revealing  discussions  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  Carney,  chief  chemist  of  the  Lion 
Oil  Refining  Co..  on  the  subject  The 
Possibilities  for  Chemical  Development 
of  Our  Natural  Gas  and  Petroleum.  Mr. 
Carney  is  widely  known  and  a  specialist 
in  this  field.  In  order  that  everyone  may 
have  the  benefit  of  this  fine  speech, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  it  here- 
in as  follows: 

A  discussion  of  the  possibilities  for  chemi- 
cal development  of  south  Arkansas  is  con- 
sidered synonymous  with  the  chemical  de- 
velopment cf  the  petroleum  Industry.  It 
shou:d  be  considered  in  two  phases:  First,  de- 
velopment and  production  of  war  materials 
and.  second,  the  development  and  production 
of  materials  for  peacetime  consumption. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  considerable 
production  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  In 
Arkansas  but  more  production  -is  needed. 
We  have  refining  facilities  in  this  area  de- 
signed for  the  manufacture  of  peacetime 
products,  much  of  which  has  been  converted 
to  the  production  of  the  necessary  materials 
required  for  mechanized  warfare,  and  a  large 
am.monia  plant  producing  the  vital  products 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 
We  have  under  construction  in  this  area,  and 
nearing  completion,  additional  facilities  for 
the  production  of  aviation  gasoline  and 
butadiene.  Butadiene  Is  the  principal  In- 
gredient used  in  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic rubber,  Buna-S  type. 

We  will  first  discuss  the  development  and 
production  of  materials  for  war: 

The  art  of  war.  since  the  birth  of  Chrirt 
has  t>een  changed  and  molded  to  entirely  new 
patterns  by  only  two  great  influences; 
namely,  gunpowder  and  petroleum.  There 
is  no  weapon  of  offense  or  defense  in  modern 
war  that  does  not  require  petroleum.  We 
have  the  evidence  that  two-thirds  of  all  the 
entire  tonnage  consumed  in  expeditionary 
forc?s.  Including  their  transportation  and 
protection  is  petroleum.  Whichever  side 
best  supplies  its  armed  forces  with  proper 
petroleum  products,  when  and  where  they  are 
needed  and  comes  nearest  to  denying  them 
to  its  enemies,  when  and  where  needed,  will 
ultimately  win.  We  have  the  greater  part 
of  the  world's  production  cf  oH,  as  well  as 
the  facilities  and  "know  how"  for  refining 
into  the  various  vital  products  necessary  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the 
transportation  necessary  to  place  these  prod- 
ucts at  the  battlefront  wherever  It  may  be. 

In  this  war  in  wMch  our  Nation  is  en- 
g£E;ed  there  are  four  main  fronts:  (1)  the 
fighting  front.  (2)  the  factory  front,  (3)  the 
farm  front,  and  (4)  the  home  front.  All 
are  indispensable  to  victory  and  oU  is  In- 
disoensable  on  all  these  fronts.  Ships  are 
indispensable,  but  the  battleships,  subma- 
rines, or  merchantmen  would  be  but  a  mass 
of  steel  without  oil.  Aviation  gasoline  la 
the  lifeblocd  of  all  aircraft.  Including  bomb- 
ers, fighters,  transports,  and  trainers.  When 
a  plane  takes  off  it  uses  a  runway  topped 
with  asphalt  furnished  by  oil  Industry,  and 
it  rolls  en  wheels  equipped  with  rubber 
made  from  products  manufactured  by  the 
oil  industry.  The  synthetic  rubber  also 
serves  hundreds  of  other  war  purix)6es  on 
all  the  fronts  stated  above,  being  used  on 
the  trucks,  tanks,  and  all  other  motorlaed 
military  equipment,  on  ships,  and  In  many 
ways  In  essential  civilian  activity.  A  tank 
without  fuel  Is  but  scrap  iron  for  the  enemy. 
Rear  Admiral  W.  B.  Young,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  recently  stated  that  "atrategl- 
cally,  the  petroleum  Industry  is  one  of  the 
most   Important   In   our   entire  production 
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program,  and  It  Is  handling  Ita  difficult  at- 
BlKQmcQt  With  ouUtandlng  succeaa.  The 
laboratories  of  the  Industry  have  succeeded 
in  deTeloplng  the  finest  products  for  Bhlpn, 
planea.  atd  other  equipment  and  the  results 
in  quantity  and  quality  hare  been  magnifJ- 
cent." 

The  participation  of  the  oil  Induatry  In  the   i 
proaerutlon  of  the  war  doea  not  stop  merely   i 
with  helping  U)  ke'-p  our  ahipa  aalllnj?.  pUnea 
<lyln«.    lanka    rollmg,    and    gur.a    ah^x/lin?.    j 
Vptjn    the    ludujitry    depend*    th"    crltirally 
nf-f^ffd  lutn'rant^  t»i«t  kr»p  tho  wb»-«-I»i  of 
war  production  tumtnit     It  rtippli**  'h*  In- 
(1up«n«abU  eutttnx  olU  for  tb«  nwrui-worlt- 
itif   tr«d»-«   that   fBf.hloii    t»:if    UK>la  of    war. 
ll  furnUbaa  petrolaum -derived  ch«  mltaU  Un 
rarUjua  nunufactuniig  procetara,  huge  quan- 
tiUea  of  oil  prcxluctk  for  maintaining  farm 
activity,  tranaportatlon,   and   induainul   '.p- 
erationa.    Virtually  every  normal  petroleum 
product  la  n<;w  a  war  product. 

Some  of  the  vital  producu  furnlahed  by 
the  oil  industry  and  their  usea  are  hlgh- 
ocune  gasoline,  a  auperfuel  which  makes  It 
possible  for  our  engineers  to  design  faster  and 
more  powerful  planes;  toluene,  the  base  ma- 
terial for  TNT  used  In  shells,  depth  bombs, 
and  torpedoes;  butadiene,  for  synthetic  rub- 
ber, to  be  used  In  tires,  balloon  cloth,  bullet- 
proof linings  of  airplane  gasoline  tanks; 
motor  oils  and  fuels  In  addition  to  these 
well-known  products,  we  have  solvents  neces- 
sary for  paints,  primers,  lacquers,  and  other 
protective  coatings  essential  to  the  Imple- 
ments of  mechanical  warfare:  asphalt  for  air- 
plane runways  and  ordinary  roads:  water- 
proofing: rust  preventives  derived  from  pe- 
troleum to  prevent  deterioration  of  guns  and 
other  equipment  exposed  to  the  elements; 
oils  developed  by  the  Indu.stry  for  treating 
the  wool  used  In  blankets  and  uniforms; 
other  oils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rope 
and  rope  products,  such  as  fiber  conditioning 
olla.  Jute-treatlng  and  cordage  oils; "  anti- 
allck  grease  lor  submarines,  used  to  lubricate 
the  fins  without  leaving  oil  spots,  as  the 
gresse  sinks  instead  of  floating.  The  pe- 
troleum industry  supplies  various  oils  used 
in  processing  and  packaging  foods  for  siiip- 
ment  to  our  armed  forces  and  allies,  such  as 
refrigerator  oils  used  in  the  necessary  re- 
frigeration to  keep  food  fresh;  insecticides 
for  control  of  mosquitoes,  files,  and  otncr 
pests;  salves  and  light  mineral  oils  of  many 
kinds  are  used  in  speeding  recovery  of  our 
wounded;  oils  for  scaps  and  toilet  prepara- 
tions to  keep  the  men  clean  and  healthy; 
low -temperature  greases  for  aircraft  which 
remain  fluid  at  60^  below  zero  and  yet  func- 
tion at  200  above;  hydraulic  oils  for  activat- 
ing turret-gun  mechanisms;  a  liquid  Is  pro- 
vided to  Impregnate  shoes  against  war  gases: 
a  special  emulalon  has  been  developed  to 
protect  sandbags  and  tents  against  mildew; 
proper  greases  to  lubricate  and  lengthen  the 
life  of  wire  rope;  special  turbine  oils  con- 
taining such  petroleum  derivatives  as  buty- 
ls ted  paracre&ol.  naphtbenic  acid  salts,  and 
■ulftulzed  cracked  hydrocarbons;  veterinary 
Docdlclnes  containing  light  oils  and  petro- 
latums: livestock  sprays:  lubricants  for  deli- 
cate airplane  Instruments;  Diesel  fuel  for 
submarine  and  other  Diesel  powered  boats; 
medicinal  preparatlotu  for  prevention  of 
athlete's  foot:  oils  for  dust-laying:  oils  for 
large-gtin  recoil  mechanism:  lubricant  for 
gun  muszle  and  oils  for  protecting  shells; 
leather-treating  and  preserving  oils  for  water- 
proofing leather.  This  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
'  plete  list  of  the  products  furnlahed  by  the 
oU  industry  but  enough  to  show  the  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  war  effort  being 
made  by  the  oU  Industry. 

Tht  ammonia  plant  to  inlng  natural  gas  aa 
-    ittw  feed  stock  to  pndoce  anhydrous  am- 
monia axMl  ammonlom  nitrate,  and  all  th« 
Important  esplortrca  being  uaed  contain  am- 
m  om  oC  tbe  prlnetpal  IngradMats. 


In  discussing  natural  gas  produced  in  south 
Arkansas,  we  may  mention  that  the  gas  as 
produced,  contains  from  1  to  4  tcus  of  re- 
coverable sulfur  per  mil) ion  cubic  ieet.  This 
sulfur  Is  considered  a  valuable  product  In 
view  of  developments  which  have  been  marie 
for  Its  recovery  and  purification,  and  the 
decline  In  sulfur  production  In  south  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas. 

Looking    beyond    the    war    w*;    ioxfu-c    hfi 
abrupt  drop  In  tbe  pr^xluctlon  of  W/rr.';  *.»r 
m.il'rlal»,  rhlle  oth'rii  will  fK;'l  a  p'ji.'Mi.*    i 
d^mwnd     Tolu<*nr.  nn  n'f^jnry  tor  •h'-  pn-    \ 
du/rtlon   rrf   expl<./«ilv«».   will   N-   r'.nv<rt«-'l    •«    I 
help  make  avlatl'-n  KSiKilin*  blef^dl-.g  ai^eti'.t 
Ttie  peacetime  volume  at  avn»t;'in  v,.it'A\t>e. 
ca:ii./jty  will  be  irenH-ndouji      lU^m  will  r>«? 
h*Kb«'r  quality  gatt^jlltu!  for  ih*  ordirmry  mo-    j 
lorUt,  aa  well  as  plenty  ol  av.a'.:on  ■^iit:'An>t 
fcr  expanded  civilian  use  of  air  Itneu  and  pri- 
vate planes.     It  In  predicted  thit  ttcxm  aUr-r 
the  war.  new  automobiles  will  be  manufac- 
tured  which  will  require  90  95  octane  gaso- 
line.     Technical    men   say    that    automobile 
gasoline    mileage   can    l)e    Increased    50    per- 
cent or  power  70  100  percent  by  u.smg  the 
aviation-type  fuel  developed  for  war  ui>e.    To 
get  the  most  out  of  the  new  ga!=oline  will 
require  new  motors  which   will   be   smaller 
and  probably  made  of  Il2ht  alloy  steel  and 
the  bodies  made  of  plaistic?  mac!?  from  pe- 
troleum   feed    stocks.      Some    of    the    most 
revolutionary  developments  of  research  dur- 
ing  the   war  period   have   been   kept    secret 
for  military  reasons;  for  example,  one  major 
oil  company  has  been  testing  a  new  aircraft 
grease  designed  to  lubricate  at  minus  100°  F. 
which  is  expected  to  have  useful  post-war  ap- 
plications in  refrigerator  equipment. 

The  future,  according  to  petroleum  chem- 
ists, will  see  100,000  mile  tires.  20.0C0   mile 
lubricating  oil,  50  70  mile-to-the-gallon  uaso- 
liue  and  scaled  cooling  systems  with  petro- 
leum product  liquids  In  b  )th  cars  and  planes. 
A  now  unbelievable  volume  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  will  be  diverted  to  raw  materials 
for  plastics,  for  textiles  that  will  replace  linen 
and  wool,  as  well  as  silk  and  tor  commerc'  •! 
solvents  and  synthetic  resins.     As  both  pe- 
troleum chemistry  and  the  oil  industry  ma- 
ture, conservation  will  become  more  impor- 
tant.     No   survey   of   petroleum    chenii-try's 
part  in  war  and  its  prospective  part  in  peace 
can  overlook   the  role  of   gas.   bcjth   natuiul 
and    reflnery    gases.      Natu/ai    ga.s,    usual  .■ 
found   In   the   search   for    new    oil    fields.   Is 
about     nine-tenths     methane         We     have 
enough  proven  reserves  at  present  rates  of 
consumption  to  last  from  30-60  years     T^.e 
ammonia   plant,   usin?   nattiral   gas   as   feed 
stock  ctin  produce  formaldehyde  and  meth- 
anol, among  other  things,  and  formsldehvde 
has   become   Industrially   Important   as   feed 
stock   for   bakelite    and   urea    resin    plastics. 
Petroleum  gas  fractions  are  useful  in  mak- 
ing plaftics,  synthetic  rubber,  synthetic  fab- 
rics, such  as  rayon,  solvents,  explosive  and 
avlatior,  gasoline.    Ethylene,  a  petroleum  gas, 
can  be  used  to  make  ethyl  alcohol,  plastics. 
styrene  used  with  butadiene  to  produce  rub- 
ber as  8.  surgical  anesthetic,  to  produce  avia- 
tion   gasoline,    and    In    many    other    ways. 
Methane  gas  heated  with  steam  breaks  down 
into  cai-bon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  may  be 
converUid  into  oil.    Paraffin  wax,  one  of  the 
by-products  can  be  oxidized  to  make  fatty 
acids  for  soap,  or  in  combination  with  syn- 
thetic glycerin  into  edible  fats. 

Oil  af  an  Industry  is  rich  enough  and  pro- 
gressive enough  to  raise  a  large  family  of 
healthy  new  infant  industries  from  the  thou- 
sands of  new  products  Incubating  In  its  re- 
search laboratories,  to  result  In  the  modifi- 
cation of  a  large  cbonical  company's  slogan, 
to  "Better  things  for  better  living  through 
petroleimi  ohemlstry." 


RECORD 

Double  Taxation— Its  Blighting  Effects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  wrw  Tor.K 

i:;  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

WcdncHday  September  22, 1943 

Mr  CFLLKTl  Mr  8p*^lcer,  "the 
pn-*'nt  nii-th'xl  of  inxiruc  corporate  in- 
forru-<  b.  Kro.-.'.ly  unfair";  na  declared  a 
fnnn«'i  Uiulrr  Hfcrptary  of  thf  TreaBUry, 
Hi*  IS  itf<  tiiriK  to  the  double  taxation  of 
corivnuif  divld<'nd»,  which  he  says, 
".should  b»"  fitopped."    He  1«  right, 

Tlie  great  Inequity  in  the  corporate 
tax  .sy.item  art.ses  from  the  double  taxa- 
tion of  income  paid  out  in  dividend.s. 
Such  dividends  are  taxed  to  the  Individ- 
ual recipient  lilce  any  other  income,  such 
a.s  .salai"y  or  interest. 

HowevtT,  salary  and  interest  are  de- 
ducted by  the  corporation  or  individual 
who  pays  them;  hence,  these  items  are 
taxed  as  income  only  once. 

Corporate  income  today  Is  subjected 
to  a  tax  of  40  percent,  composed  of  nor- 
mal tax  and  surtax. 

The  surtax  on  corporate  earnings  is 
merely  a  subterfuge  disguised  to  enable 
the  collc^ction  of  a  tax  on  the  interest 
on  certain  Federal  bonds,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  surtaxes  only.  The  surtax  is 
merely  an  addition  to  the  normal  tax. 
It  is  .so  admitted  by  those  responsible  for 
its  enactment.  In  no  other  country,  to 
our  knowiedpe,  is  .^uch  a  tax  levied. 

Corporations  are  permitted  no  deduc- 
tion or  credit  for  dividends  paid.  Hence, 
tht-  dividend  income  which  a  common 
stockholder  receives  has  already  been 
reduced  by  nearly  one-half  by  the 
heavy  income  taxes — 49  percent — paid 
b;.  the  corporation.  Upon  these  divi- 
dtnd.>  he  recei\e.s — already  reduced  one- 
hull  by  the  corporate  income  tax — the 
stockholder  then  pays  the  usual  norm.al 
tex  and  surtaxt^s  in  his  income  brackets. 
Dividends  are  thus  much  more  heavily 
taxed  than  interest  or  salaries;  with  a 
lens  tram  of  unfortunate  consequences 
and  blichLinc  effects  set  out  below. 

L(M  lis  iio  back  to  the  fall  of  1913,  when 
the  first  income-tax  measure  became 
law.  following  the  adoption  of  the  six- 
teenth amendment. 

The  scene  is  the  floor  of  Congress. 
Members  are  confused  by  this  new  form 
of  tax.  A  prominent  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
answering  questions.  He  solemnly  as- 
sures Congress  that  "There  will  be  no 
double  taxation.  Of  course,  if  a  corpo- 
ration pays  a  tax  on  it^  income,  there 
should  be  no  tax  imposed  on  the  divi- 
dends received  by  persons  from  that 
corporation." 

What  has  happened  to  that  solemn 
promise?    It  has  gone  down  the  drain. 

The  Britisli  income  tax  has  served  as 
a  pattern  for  much  of  our  tax  legislation. 
Since  our  fiscal  experts  so  frequently 
refer  to  British  taxes,  it  might  be  asked. 
Why  have  we  not  followed  the  British 
plan  in  taxing  corporate  earnings? 
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Under  the  British  plan,  the  tax  may  be 
said,  In  reality,  to  be  a  tax  on  the  stock- 
holders, which  is  collected  at  the  source. 
Stockholders  are  given  credit  for  taxes 
already  paid  on  income  distributed  as 
dividends. 

Stockholders  who  receive  dividends  pay 
no  additional  tax  on  these  dividends, 
unle-ss  their  total  Income,  before  exemp- 
tions, exceeds  £2,000.  »8.000.  If  their  in- 
come exceeds  that  amount,  they  brcome 
subject  to  the  surtax  at  rates  ransing 
fro.. I  10  to47V2  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  their  total  In- 
crm*?,  after  »-xemptlon«.  Is  less  than 
£16!S__$6fl0,  they  are  entltlfd  to  a  tax 
refund  from  the  Government. 

In  Britain,  a  single  tax  iff  imposed— 
corporation  profits  in  the  United  States 
are  taxed  twice.     Is  that  Justice? 

The  largest  corporations  in  this  coun- 
try are  owned  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  .stockholders— in  some  over  50  percent 
of  the  stock  is  held  by  individuals  with 
average  holdings  of  1  to  10  shares  each. 
Corporate  taxes  are  paid  indirectly  by 
these  stockholders — because  of  the  50- 
percent  reduction  in  dividends. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  our  American  plan: 

First.  The  system,  being  unsound  to 
start  with,  cunnot  distribute  fairly  the 
severe  increases  in  tax  burdens  which 
corporations  have  been  and  will  be  re- 
quired to  bear. 

Second.  A  tax  which  reduces  dividends 
by  half,  is  in  substance  a  50-percent  tax 
on  stockholders'  income— a  pretty  high 
rate  even  under  present  conditions. 

Third.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  fact 
that  corporate  income  has  already  been 
heavily  taxed  as  such,  and  may  have 
been  subjected  to  excess-profits  taxation 
as  well. 

Fourth.  This  discrimination  against 
corporate  income  is  perhaps  the  most 
serious  offense  against  fairness  in  the 
present  tax  law. 

Fifth.  The  present  corporate  normal 
income  tax  and  surtax — 40  percent — 
have  nothing  to  do  with  individual  ca- 
pacity to  pay,  is  justifiable  only  as  an 
excise  tax  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
business  in  corporate  form. 

Sixth.  So  viewed,  the  rates  are  exces- 
sive for  the  privilege  enjoyed. 

Seventh.  What  is  more  serious,  how- 
ever, the  tax  rests  with  disproportionate 
severity  upon  stockholders  with  small  in- 
comes, and  the  inequity  increases  with 
increases  in  tax  rates. 

Eighth.  Owners  of  small  enterprises 
must  weigh  carefully  whether  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  corporate  charter,  chiefly 
limited  Uability,  are  worth  the  cost  in 
Federal  and  States  taxes.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  deliberately  in- 
tended to  discourage  the  use  of  the  cor- 
porate form  by  small  business — yet  that 
is  definitely  the  consequence  of  the 
present  tax  method. 

Ninth.  This  system  encourages  debt 
financing  rather  than  stock  financing. 
For  tax  purposes,  bonds,  notes,  or  de- 
bentures are  altogether  belter  as  a  part 
of  corporate  capitalization  than  stock. 
Interest  on  bonds,  notes,  or  debentures 
are  deductible  expenses. 


Tenth.  This  policy  is  in  direct  contrast 
with  that  enforced  by  such  •  regulatory 
bodies  as  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  State  utilities  commis- 
sions. They  have  urged  the  reduction  of 
debt  and  have  discouraged  debt  financ- 
ing ;  they  have  encouraged  equity  financ- 
ing by  all  possible  means. 

Eleventh.  The  publicly  regulated  cor- 
poration, therefore,  is  placed  squarely  in 
a  dilemma.  If  it  retires  bonds  and  issues 
sUjcks,  its  financial  position,  from  the 
tax  angle,  i%  much  worse.  It  may  crmie 
und<'r  an  exce»»- profits  tax  liability 
which  It  would  not  otherwise  have  had 
U)  bear.  It  may  even  arrive  at  a  point 
where  further  financing  for  new  con- 
struction is  almost  out  of  the  question, 
becauiie  of  its  low  earnings  ratio. 

Twelfth.  Finally,  the  structure.  In  Its 
discrimination  in  favor  of  debt  financing, 
fosters  capitalization  of  a  type  generally 
agreed  to  be  undesirable — a  type  which 
has  been  the  major  cause  of  the  difB- 
culties  from  which  many  of  our  corpora- 
tions, such  as  railroads,  have  suffered. 

The  present  scheme  of  taxing  divi- 
dends twice  and  all  other  income  once 
cannot  be  justified  on  any  grounds. 

What  is  the  remedy?  There  are  sev- 
eral— all  very  simple. 

Why  not  follow  the  British  plan?  It 
has  been  tested  and  proved  satisfactory. 
We  have  readily  adopted  other  features 
of  the  British  system. 

Or,  we  can  return  to  the  original  pro- 
cedure, prior  to  1936.  Give  a  credit 
either  to  the  corporation  against  its  nor- 
mal tax  and  surtax  for  the  dividends  it 
distributes,  or  to  the  individual  against 
his  normal  tax  for  the  dividends  he  re- 
ceives. 

If  the  former  were  adopted,  much  of 
the  loss  would  be  made  up  by  additional 
dividends,   subject   to   taxation   in   the 
hands  of  the  stockholders,  and  made  pos- 
sible by  corporate  savings  due  to  credit. 
A  corporation  should  be  regarded  as  a 
conduit  for  transmitting  earnings  from 
the  business  to  its  owners,  not  as  a  tax- 
paying  unit  entirely  apart  from  its  own- 
ers.   If  the  corporation  has  already  paid 
a  normal  tax  on  its  earnings,  a  second 
normal  tax  should  not  be  imposed  on  the 
same  earnings  distributed  as  dividends. 
If  it  is  convenient  and  appropriate  to 
collect  a  normal  tax  from  the  corpora- 
tion on  its  earnings,  stockholders  should 
be  credited  with  their  pro  rata  shares  of 
the  taxes  so  paid.-   In  this  way.  dividend 
income  will  not  be  discriminated  against; 
it  will  be  treated,  in  effect,  like  bond 
interest. 

Corporations  would  be  free  to  choose 
whether  to  issue  bonds  or  stocks  on  the 
basis  of  good  business — not  tax — reasons. 
Finally,  with  this  tax  reform  put  into 
effect,  the  present  high  corporate  rates 
would  not  bear  with  such  extreme  se- 
verity on  the  small  stockholder  and  the 
small  corporation. 

The  present  policy,  if  continued,  will 
be  very  expensive  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

Former  high  Treasury  ofBcials  strongly 
urge  this  reform. 

A  recent  report  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  titled  "Effects  of 


Taxes  Upon  Corporate  Policy,**  contains 
substantial  evidence  to  support  the  fore- 
going statements. 

Senator  George,  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
In  discussing  recently  the  question  of 
"double  taxation,"  arising  out  ol  present 
corporation  and  individual  income  Ux 
provisions,  stated  "It  may  well  be  con- 
sld*«red  in  the  tax  simplification  bill," 

I  command  to  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  their 
eamehi  consideration  of  lh««e  views. 

The  forthcoming  tax  WU  should  scrape 
oft  many  of  iht  tMrnacles  that  cling  to 
our  tax  structure.    Double  taxation  of 
dividend*  In' pedes  the  smooth  fJow  of 
buslneHs.    Removing  such  impediments 
from  the  tax  structure  would  encourage 
and  increase  dividends  and  thus  aug- 
ment revenues  flowing  into  the  Treasury, 
No  one  would  be  hurt.    Tbe  Govern- 
ment would  benefit.    The  smaller  tax- 
payer or  poorer  member  of  society,  for 
example,  the  laboring  man,  would  not  be 
penalized  for  the  benefit  of  the  more 
prosperous  member  of  society. 

You  would  not  interfere  with  the 
principle  of  taxation  In  accordance  with 
ability  to  pay. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOtnSlANA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22, 1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  a  letter  which 
I  am  mailing  to  some  of  the  people  of  my 
State.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Mt  Dear  Friend:  I  am  writing  you  this 
letter  to  ask  you  for  ycur  vote  and  your  sup- 
port in  the  coming  Governor's  election  to  be 
held  on  January  18.  1944. 

You,  of  course,  realize  that  I  am  far  better 
known  all  over  Louisiana  today  than  In  the 
last  Governor's  race.  My  backing  la  more 
substantial  than  ever  before.  Then,  too,  my 
service  here  In  CJongress  has  enabled  me  to 
demonstrate  that  I  can  be  of  real  service  to 
the  peogle  and  leaves  no  doubt  In  your  mind 
that  I  ^111  make  the  kind  of  Governor  you 
want.  Even  my  worst  political  enemies  praise 
my  work  here  in  the  Nation's  Capitol.  If  I  can 
assist  you  at  any  time  I  hope  you  will  feel 
free  to  call  on  me. 

This  l8  not  the  time  to  burden  you  with  my 
platform,  possibly  you  have  read  It  or  will 
read  It  In  the  near  future.  It  may  be  that 
I  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  see  you 
and  tolk  with  you  before  election,  so  that  Is 
why  I  am  writing  you  this  personal  letter 
asking  for  your  vote  and  support  In  order 
that  we  will  win  a  great  victory  on  January 
18.  1944. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

JiMMT   MOKBISOH, 

Jf  ember  of  Congrea. 
p.  s. — If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you 
please  vsrrite  me  either  in  Hammond,  La.,  or 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Regards, 

Jaun. 


il 


Mi9M 
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Confer  enct 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  ura^ojjwi 
tS  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedwet^y.  September  22, 1543 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remai  ts  in  the  Ric- 
oto.  I  indude  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
livestock  and  feed  conference,  Thurs- 
day. September  2. 1943.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Two  thousand  persons,  representing  all 
phases  of  the  livestock  and  meat  indus- 
tries, were  present  and  approved  of  the 
resolutions  unanimously.  The  States 
represented  Included  the  West-Central 
and  Southwest  range  States  and  the 
Com  Belt  or  feeder  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. I  am  sure  they  will  be  of  interest 
to  every  Representative  in  the  Congress. 
Pbsamklc 

Wc  have  •  dual  purpoae  tn  this  meedog: 

Plrst.  to  present  the  picture  of  the  live- 
stock Industry  to  the  country.  In  order  that 
Immediate  collective  steps  may  be  taken  tie- 
fore  further  serious  damage  Is  done  our  In- 
dustry and  our  country;  and 

Second,  to  acknowledge  the  major  and 
direct  Interest  the  eonsumers  of  the  country 
have  In  vhat  we  are  seeking  to  aoootnplish 
here  today. 

We  need  the  consumers — the  consumers 
need  ua. 


Rbbolotion  1 
was  mxat  boa<s 

Whereas  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  im- 
position of  piioe  oefltngs  on  meat,  the  net 
result  of  ocwifusing  and  conflicting  orders 
and  statements  has  been  to  bring  chaos  to 
one  of  our  Watson's  greatest  and  most  necee- 
nry  UMtuatrtes;  and 

Whereas  the  Uveatock  and  meat  industry, 
at  •  oooXerenoe  held  In  Chicago  early  In  April 
1943.  unanimously  adopted  a  meat  manage- 
ment program  which,  in  Its  opinion,  would  go 
far  m  controlling  black  markets,  encouraging 
pi«»ifwiiT«  production,  and  Insuring  better 
dlatrlbutlon  of  meat  available:  and 

Whereas  the  War  Focd  Administration .  the 
Office  of  Price  Admlnlstraticn.  and  the  OSlce 
of  the  ^lartermastex  Oeneral  approved  the 
general  principles  ot  the  plan  as  submitted 
by  the  industry  following  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing, and  by  agreement  set  up  the  War  Meat 
Board  to  M""'"*'*^''  the  war  meat  manage- 
ment program;  and 

Whereas  daapite  siich  approval,  the  War 
Meat  Board  has  not  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  on  the  program  outlined  but, 
instead,  there  have  beien  continued  tlireats 
of  live  animal  eellinga.  allocation  of  supplies, 
and  even  Oovernment  purchase  of  all  live- 
stock  and  meats:  Therefore  be  it 

Readoed  2>y  the  Livestock  and  Feed  Con- 
lerence,  in  aeaion  at  Kansas  City,  Mo^  Sep- 
temJfer  2. 1943.  That  we  urge  the  responalhle 
Government  agencies  dealing  vdth  the  war 
food  program  to  clear  the  track  so  that  the 
War  Meat  Board  can  properly  function,  and 
In  the  meantime  to  see  that  threats  of  fur- 
ther Ck>vernment  controls  which  would 
hamper  rather  than  help  be  immediately 
(topped. 

RaaoLTmoM  2 


axo  vnuETABLZ  paomm  as  ucat 

SCBSTll  U  1 BS 

Whereas  provlncially  minded  people,  com- 
|>letely   faUing  to  grasp   the  importance  of 


livestock  tn  our  natlontl  seonotny,  and  ^^^ 
iionng  tii«  detrimental  effect  uf  a  reduc^d 
m£at  diet  on  our  naUoniU  health,  have  ur^^d 
that  we  must  turn  from  tlie  long-efetablUhed 
practice  of  feeding  grain  and  protein  concen- 
trates to  livestock,  to  :i  new  national  pro- 
gram which  contemplates  far  greater  direct 
use  of  cereals  by  the  human  popuiation,  and 
to  some  extent  the  subiititutton  of  vegetable 
proteins  for  animal  proteins  tn  the  diet,  ut- 
terly ignoring  the  fact  that  animal  proteins 
are  far  superior  to  vegetable  proteins- in  stim- 
ulating and  supporting  the  liuman  body 
processes:  and 

Whereas  55  percent  o"!  our  national  acreage 
Is  in  grass  and  only  thj-ouph  Its  use  by  live- 
stock can  it  be  efficiently  processed  into  hu- 
man food:  and 

Whereas  the  nutritional  basis  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  success  is  the  reliance  on  a  meat  diet. 
the  Importance  of  which  is  attested  by  the 
demands  of  the  Army  lor  meat  far  in  excess 
of  normal  clvlttan  per  capita  consumption; 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Livestock  and  Feed  Con- 
ferenee.  in  session  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1943.  That  wt;  strongly  protest  the 
loose  thinking  and  loo«  talking  of  those  who, 
in  the  name  of  the  war  emergency,  would  seek 
to  make  Impractical  chmges  which  -would  be 
disastrous  to  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
could  only  seriously  hamper  the  war  effort 
itself. 

RESOLimON  3 
STJESIDT  StrLL-BACK 

Whereas,  In  order  to  appease  those  whose 
buying  power  Is  greater  today  than  ever  be- 
fore m  the  history  of  Jie  country,  the  sub- 
sidy roll -back  program  applying  to  meats  and 
butter  was  Initiated  some  weeks  ago;  and 

Whereas,  as  anticipated,  this  program  was 
Immediately  reflected  n  the  livestock  mar- 
kets with  packers  malting  strenuous  efTorts 
to  buy  on  a  substantially  lower  basis,  and  It 
is  now  clear  that  In  many  instances  the  price 
already  has  been  rolled  back  on  the  producer 
and  feeder;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  subsidies  for  such  pur- 
poses, necessitating,  as  they  do,  even  greater 
taxation  than  the  heavy  burden  now  being 
borne.  Is  frowned  upon  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people  of  this  country:  Therefore  be  it 

Resotred  hy  the  Livrstork  and  Feed  Con- 
ferenoe.  in  session  mt  Xansas  City.  Mo..  Sep- 
tember  2,  1943,  That  wi;  urge  Congress  to  take 
such  action  as  would  insure  a  discontinuance 
of  the  present  subsidy  roll-beck  program  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  efforl£  to  expand  it. 

Rxsolctiom  4 

oovsurmNT  bt  diexcttvz 

Whereas  thae  has  been  a  decided  trend 
toward  gsvemment  by  Executive  order,  direc- 
tives from  the  White  House  being  issued  in 
increasing  volume  and  with  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  law;  and 

Whereas  these  directives  are  often  devel- 
oped by  staff  employees  with  little,  if  any, 
practical  experience  In  the  field  of  operation 
to  be  governed  by  such  orders:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolied,  by  the  Livestock  and  Feed  C07i- 
ference,  in  session  at  Kan.'ias  City.  Mo..  Sep- 
tember 2,  1943,  That  we  urge  Congress,  the 
direct  representative  of  the  people,  again  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  lawnuiking.  and 
that  there  be  a  oessa';ion  of  lawmaking  by 
Kaecutive  order  escep:  in  cases  of  extreme 
emergeocy. 

Resolution  5 

CON«BISSIO!«aL   JOIKT    OOUlCrTTEK 

Wberoas  we  de^y  appreciate  the  presence 
here  today  of  many  State  Governors.  United 
States  Senators  and  Ri^presenta lives,  thereby 
attesting  to  the  recognition  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  meat  problem  confronting  the  Nation 
today:  and 

Whereas  the  (eeommendattons  of  the  live- 
stock Industry  as  to  how  to  terminate  the 
present  chaotic  condiUon  have  been  largely 


Ignored    by    the    admlnlstraUvs    oflMals    In 

WaKhln^UilJ  aiid  ptttlurularly  by  the  ctticlaU 
<,t  till'  omot;  ol  PriC4j  AdmiiUKtratluri;  Thcft- 
foru  ix'  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Livestock  and  Feed  Con- 
ference, in  sr^MOTT  nf  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Srp;civb>T  2.  1'j4.!.  Tliat  we  urge  the  Benstors 
and  Representftiives  here  today  te  take  it 
upon  them.'-oivef  to  form  a  Joint  committee, 
of  which  ihey  will  be  llie  nucleus,  and  that 
thii.  comimttcp  devoie  itself  to  the  current 
prcbleiu*  of  the  livestock  industry  and  de- 
m-md  :hat  the  admlnlsiratllve  ofttclals  take 
immediati-'  step?  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
industry,  and  tn  assure  maxtmum  meat  pro- 
duction during  the  ooming  feeding  season. 
We  txlieve  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
putting  into  f.-ffect  unmediately  the  meat 
manag-^ment  program  which  the  War  Meat 
Board  viOo  set  up  to  administer. 

R££>OLUTIOI(    6 

CANCELING    CONTH.'iCTS    rOB    PKOTEIN 

CONCF,jrTB  A  TES 

Whereas  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Ill  receuily  announcing  the  new  and 
substantially  higher  schedule  of  prices  for 
protein  concentrates  for  the  1943-44  crop,  also 
arbitrarily  canceled  all  existing  contracts  for 
old-crop  cake  and  meal,  although  offering  to 
resell  the  contracted  prf>duct  to  the  same 
u.^ers  at  an  advance  In  price  of  $10  to  $12  per 
ton.  the  profit  resulting  therefrom  to  go  Into 
the  fund  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
and 

Whereas  such  cancelation  of  existing  con- 
tracts will  cause  many  feeders  of  livestock  to 
take  substantial  losses  on  operations  planned 
rmiith.«  agn.  wUhout  any  chance  to  protect 
them.-elvcs  from  such  losses,  and 

Whereas  this  action  is  resulting  in  many 
feeders  emptying  their  feed  lots  and  refusing 
again  to  assume  the  heavy  risk  of  feeding 
liv(.'-tock  unless  action  it>  taken  to  reimburse 
them  for  Ics^^cs  suffered  on  bona  fide  con- 
tracts^: Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  Livestock  and  Feed 
Confere'-.ce,  in  session  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo  September  2.  1943.  urge  the  Com- 
mcdity  Credit  Corporation  to  honor  claims 
filed  by  feeders  for  the  amount  of  Iobb  suffered 
under  such  bona  fide  contracts. 

Resolutiok  7 

low  bvprcdfct  prices 

Wherras  for  more  than  a  year  rigid  price 
rriiings  have  bef'n  malmained  upon  dres.'sed- 
raeai  pre  d\icts.  and  in  the  case  of  beef  these 
cei!  r.a.s  arc  relatively  low  compared  with  the 
loiiji-titne  relationship  between  beef  and 
C'ti;(r   meat  prrxlucts;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  labor,  grain,  and  pro- 
tein concentrates  has  advanced  substantially 
Without  a  compensatory  advance  in  the  meat 
ceilinps  themselves  beinp  permitted;  and 

Whereas  it  is  recogni7ed  that  any  move  to 
derrea.<»e  fat-cattle  prices  below  levels  exist- 
ing t<^day  would  inevitably  furt.her  discourage 
feeders  ar.d  retard  beef  production:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  LiV'Cstock  and  Feed  Con- 
ference tn  ^e^sinn  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Sep- 
tember 2.  1943.  That  H«  a  partial  measure  of 
relief  the  ccilines  en  hides  and  other  by- 
products should  be  immediately  raised  to  a 
reasonaole  level. 

REsonrnow  8 

PROTEIN  CONCENTSATES 

Where  ts  during  the  past  year  there  de- 
veloped a  sencr.R  shortage  of  protein  con- 
centrates not  due  to  any  decrease  In  sup- 
ply but  only  to  sharply  increased  demands 
and  poir  distribution;  and 

Wherea.s  now  all  is  confusion  as  to  the 
program— if  program  there  Is — for  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  protein  concentrates  dur- 
ing the  coming  season:  and 

Whereas  it  is  of  first  importance  that  both 

producers    and    feeders    should    be    atle    to 

I   plan  now — immediately — for  their  operations 
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duii'tr  <he  c  imliig  winter.  In  oider  tn  de- 
lem.uii'  tr.e  bi.'.'?  of  the  herds  to  be  curried 
o\er  ox  the  aii»oUMt  of  feeding  to  be  done; 
and 

Whereas  uuleiis  producers  and  feeders  are 
enabled  to  purchase  these  products  in  rea- 
sonably adequate  supply  within  the  next  few 
weck.-i.  it  will  of  necessity  cause  substantial 
liquidation  of  breeding  herds  and  reduce 
feeding  operations:  Therefore  be  it 

Rr-^alvrd,  That  wc,  the  Livestock  and  Feed 
Conference,  in  session  at  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
September  2.  1943,  urge  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  to  make  an  immedi- 
ate announcement  of  a  program  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  protein  concen- 
trates from  the  1943-44  crop,  and  that  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  be  allowed  to  buy  the 
product  in  the  customary  form  and  protein 
content. 

RESOLtmoN  9 

PACKER    MEAT  QUOTAS 

Whereas  the  rationing  of  meat  to  con- 
sumers and  the  set-aside  order  to  packers 
make  entirely  unnecessary  the  continuance  of 
the  packer  quota  system  covering  volume  of 
meat  to  be  made  available  for  civilian  use; 
and 

Whereas  the  operation  of  this  quota  system 
has  tended  to  encourage  black  markets  and 
has  unnecessarily  increased  the  transporta- 
tion burden  because  local  packers  in  surplus 
livestock  producing  areas  are  not  permitted  to 
slaughter  in  volume  sufficient  to  meet  the 
Iccal  ration  coupon  demand,  causing  livestock 
to  be  shipped  out,  processed,  and  the  product 
returned  for  distribution:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Live.itock  and  Feed  Con- 
ference, in  sessioji  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sep- 
tember 2.  194.1.  That  we  commend  the  War 
Food  Administration  for  its  action  yesterday 
In  suspending  these  quotas  for  60  days  and 
urge  that  the  suspension  be  made  permanent. 

Resolction  10 

MEAT  production 

Wliereas  with  so  much  publicity  on  the 
shortages  of  meat  which  developed  this 
spring.  It  is  not  generally  realized  that  the 
livestock  Industry  has  tremendously  ex- 
panded meat  production,  setting  a  new  record 
for  total  production  in  1940.  1941,  and  1942, 
with  every  Indication  that  this  year's  total 
production  will  exceed  the  all-time  record  set 
last  year;  and 

Whereas  despite  this  record  of  great  pro- 
duction, administrative  agencies  have  re- 
sorted to  charges  that  the  livestock  indiistry 
was  re.'=poiisib!e  for  the  shortages  so  much 
publicized  by  hoarding  livestock  which  should 
have  pone  to  market;   Therefore  be  it 

Re.iolrcd,  by  the  Livestock  and  Feed  Con- 
ference, in  sr-rsion  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Sep- 
tember 2.  194.3.  That  we  protest  this  un- 
founded charee  of  hoarding,  which  was  noth- 
ing but  a  smoke  screen  to  cover  up  the 
bungling  of  the  said  administrative  agencies. 

Resolution  11 

live  animal  price  ceilings 

Whereas  over  a  period  of  50  years  or  more 
the  livestock  industry  of  this  country  has  de- 
veloped an  Intricate  system  of  marketing 
which  enables  producers  in  any  section  cf 
the  country  to  make  Immediate  spot-casli 
sales  in  public  markets,  auction  markets, 
concentration  points,  or.  in  many  instances. 
right  on  the  home  farm  or  ranch;  and 

Whereas  the  Oifice  of  Price  Administration, 
unaware  of  the  confusion  that  would  result 
from  disturbing  this  marketing  system,  has 
repeatedly  threatened  to  impose  live  animal 
price  ceilings  which  would  completely  upset 
this  whole  malkcting  structure,  make  neces- 
sary a  complicated  and  unworkable  system 
of  allocating  supply,  and  would  in  effect 
merely  extend  to  the  producing  end  of  the 
Industry  the  same  confusion  that  has  existed 
in  the  processing  end  ever  since  the  Imposi- 
tion cf  the  first  price  ceilings;  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved  by  the  Livestock  and  Feed  Con* 
Jercncc,  la  «r«»ion  at  Kansan  City,  Mo.,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1943,  That  we  are  unalterably  op- 
pohed  to  any  tinkering  with  our  marketing 
Htructure  and  demand  that  the  threat  cf  live 
animal  ceilings  be  removed  from  the  live- 
stock picture  at  once. 

RESOLUTtON  12 
ADMINISTRATION   RESPONSIBTLITT 

Whereas  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
both  feeders  and  producers  have  made  every 
effort  to  expand  meat  production;  and 

Whereas  unfortunately,  administration  tac- 
tics have  leaned  largely  toward  the  pyramid- 
ing of  regulations  Instead  of  toward  coopera- 
tive effort  that  would  bring  far  greater  re- 
I    suits;  and 

Whereas  there  are  in  the  country  record 
numbers  of  livestock,  and  prospects  are  for 
production  of  fairly  adequate  supplies  of 
coarse  grains  and  protein  concentrates;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  Livestock  and  Feed 
Conference,  in  session  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
September  2.  1943.  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  consumers  of  the  country  to  the 
fact  that  if  under  these  conditions  there 
should  develop,  next  winter  and  spring,  an 
even  m.ore  serious  shortage  of  meat,  and 
particularly  beef  and  lamb,  than  was  the  case 
last  spring — and  such  a  situation  now  seems 
possible  unless  administrative  agencies  move 
quickly  along  the  lines  long  recommended  by 
the  livestock  Industry  Itself— that  the  full 
responsibility  for  such  a  meat  shortage  must 
be  accepted  by  the  administration. 

Resolution  13 

blackstrap  molasses  • 

Whereas  there  is  a  definite  shortage  of  pro- 
teins (cottonseed  cake,  soybean  pellets,  etc.), 
as  well  as  grains  (corn,  etc.);  and 

Whereas  blackstrap  molasses  is  Increasingly 
Important  as  an  ingredient  In  dairy,  range, 
and  poultry  feeds:  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved.  To  request  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Chemicals  Di"fcion  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  Washington.  D.  C,  to 
reconsider  W.  P.  B.  Order  M-54.  with  the 
object  of  providing  additional  quantities  of 
blackstrap  molasses  for  general  feed  use.  and 
permitting  a  more  flexible  administration  of 
the  order  through  increasing  the  use  of 
'molasses    for    feeding    purposes. 

Resolution  14 
sugar  beets  and  their  byproducts 

Whereas  In  the  sugar-beet-growing  sections 
of  the  country  a  large  and  very  important 
livestock-feeding  business  has  been  developed 
by  feeding  of  beet  byproducts;  and 

Whereas  the  uncertainty  of  the  sugar-beet 
program  and  the  out  of  balance  of  prices 
fixed  on  sugar  beets  in  relation  to  other  farm 
crops  have  resulted  in  a  curtailed  acreage, 
thereby  reducing  the  supply  of  our  essential 
sugar  and  meat :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  upon  the  War  Food 
Administration,  first,  that  there  be  no  re- 
striction In  the  planting  of  sugar  beets;  and, 
second,  that  a  price  be  set  on  su^ar  beets 
that  will  encourage  a  normal  planted  acreage. 


The  New  Deal  and  Diocletian 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.   Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 


a  Rpepch  dcUvPird  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Oulfport,  Miss.,  by  Mr.  Clayton 
Rand,  a  country  editor,  on  The  New  Deal 
and  Diocletian. 

I  wish  every  American  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  this  sound  and 
thought-provoking  speech.  It  contains 
the  kind  of  material  which  should  in 
this  troubled  world  of  ours  give  us  assur- 
ance that  the  urge  for  liberty  in  the 
breasts  of  men  cannot  and  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed.   It  follows: 

The  New  Deal  and  Diocletuui 
(By  Clayton  Rand) 

I  preface  these  observations  on  the  New 
Deal  and  Diocletian,  with  a  cogitation  on 
Caesar  and  the  Third  Term,  written  in  August 
1940. 

"Caesar  was  born  In  wealth.  His  mother 
was  of  a  distinguished  family,  and  when  his 
father  died  his  mother  trained  him  for  a 
political  career.  Caesar  was  a  pampered 
child,  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  He  waa 
noted  for  his  extravagance  and  political  In- 
trigues. When  the  masses  were  enfranchised, 
Caesar  played  to  the  crowd  and  became  n 
popular  idol.  He  Joined  forces  with  radical 
parties,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  into  full 
power  the  Roman  constitution  ceased  to 
ex'st. 

"Caesar  spent  tax  money  lavishly.  He 
provided  public  entertainment,  like  W.  P.  A. 
theaters,  and  sponsored  many  projects  to  're- 
lieve unemployment.' 

"Caesar  proposed  a  digest  of  all  laws, 
founded  libraries,  drained  marshes,  built 
dams,  enlarged  harbors,  and  dug  canals.  He 
made  financial  proposals  for  the  relief  of 
debtors  and  In  a  "great  emergency'  he  took 
steps  to  restore  agriculture.  He  even 
changed  the  calendar.  As  his  spoUs  system 
spread  throughout  the  republic,  he  became  so 
popular  with  the  people  that  the  Roman 
Senate  granted  him  th"  sole  right  of  disposal 
of  funds  from  the  public  treasury— blank 
checks  as  It  were — and  finally  gave  him  the 
power  to  declare  war  and  make  peace. 

"Caesar  preserved  his  writings  for  posterity 
In  a  special  vault.  He  feasted  and  feted  the 
people  with  prodigal  extravagance,  until  they 
called  him  the  great  humanitarian  of  hia 
country.  Caesar's  peAon  was  declared  to 
be  sacred  and,  of  course,  he  could  not  appear 
In  public  debate  with  any  common  mortal. 

""In  Caesar's  fifty-seventh  year,  he  aspired 
to  be  king  In  name  as  well  as  In  fact.  As 
Shakespeare  described  It:  Antony  set  a  crowu.  ^ 
upon  his  head.  When  Caesar  put  It  by  An- 
tony offered  it  to  him  again,  then  he  put  it 
by  again.  But  there  was  a  columnist  present 
named  Casca  who  was  keen-sighted,  and 
Casca  reported:  "To  my  way  of  thinking  he 
was  very  loath  to  lay  his  fingers  off  It.  And 
then  It  was  offered  the  third  time  and  as  he 
refused  It,  again  the  rabble  shouted,  and 
clapped  their  hands,  and  threw  up  their 
sweaty  nightcaps'  And  Casca  went  on  to 
say  that  he,  'durst  not  laugh  out  loud'." 

Under  Julius  Caesar  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Senate  declined — his  followers  so 
em.a£culated  it  that  It  became  but  a  symbol. 

PLANNED     ECONOMHEES 

Tile  past  is  the  only  criterion  by  which  we 
may  anticipate  the  future.  The  chaotic 
times  In  which  we  strive  for  a  planned  econo- 
my have  many  counterparts  in  history. 

In  the  spinal  column  of  my  last  sheet  I 
made  this  observation  on  planners: 

Sir  William  Beverldge,  of  London,  with 
his  womb-to-tomb  post-war  plans  has  been 
visiting  In  Mississippi.  Congress  has  shelved 
Uncle  Frederic  Delano's  cradle-to-grave 
scheme  and  has  appointed  a  committee  of  its 
own  to  conccxit  a  perfect  world.  And  the 
more  these  planners  blueprint  the  future  the 
darker  the  present  becomes. 

The  trouble  with  these  planners  and  plot- 
ters is  that  they  all  appeared  on  the  aceue 
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too  late.    They  tbould  have  started  In  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

It  must  be  a  great  disappointment  to  God 
that  He  didn't  have  some  of  these  experts 
on  hand  to  help  Him  when  He  planned  crea- 
tion. 

From  the  time  the  Lord  created  the  earth, 
man  has  monkeyed  with  divine  purpose.  The 
Ten  Commandments  are  rather  comprehen- 
sive. They  were  so  well  planned  that  Ood 
has  not  seen  fit  so  far  to  amend  a  single  one 
of  them.  If  they  were  ever  adopted  by  a  legis- 
lature or  a  Congress,  however,  some  "plan- 
ning economizer"  would  attempt  to  Improve 
upon  them. 

There  Is  nothing  new  In  planned  economy. 
From  the  time  of  which  we  have  any  record 
attempts  have  been  made  in  every  civiliza- 
tion and  In  every  age  to  provide  short-cuts  to 
social  security  and  perpetual  prosperity. 

I  heard  a  businessman  make  a  speech  be- 
fore the  New  Orleans  Rotary  Club  on  post- 
war planning.  He  threw  out  the  fact  that 
Louisiana,  the  twenty-first  State  in  the 
Union  In  population,  was  second  only  to  New 
York  In  bonded  Indebtedness. 

He  did  not  say  it,  but  the  $180,000  000  debt 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  staggering  load  in  New 
York  are  largely  the  creations  of  Hucy  Long 
and  Franklin  Rooeevelt,  whose  political 
careera  and  domestic  Ideas  so  closely  coincide. 

Huey  Long  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  lifted  a 
pa^e  from  the  Cae.'.ars  and  Diocletian. 
Neither  of  them,  either  on  his  own  cr  with 
the  aid  of  his  economists,  professors  and  ex- 
perts, could  have  "thunk"  up  these  things 
without  the  help  of  histoiy. 

It  may  be  a  pessimistic  thought,  but  Au- 
gustus Caesar  established  a  Roman  peace, 
which  was  to  be  perpetual. 

The  Roman  highway  system  began  as  a 
defense  measure  but  ended  in  a  Vv  P  A. 
project.  The  empire's  colon'zation  scheme 
began  In  an  effort  to  create  military  out- 
posts and  ended  In  farm  resettlement  projects 
for  Indigent  peasants  and  votes.  Theater 
projects  were  staged  to  amuse  the  masses  and 
then  perpetuated  to  relieve  unemployment. 

The  agrarian  bill  or  re.^ettlement  project 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  the  second  centiiry 
Ijefore  our  era,  like  the  corn  law  of  Galus 
Gracchus,  which  provided  for  the  sale  of 
grain  below  the  market  price  to  the  needy, 
were  paternal  or  vote-catching  measures. 

By  the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.  C. 
Sao.OOO  persons  in  Italy  were  receiving  doles 
of  corn  from  the  state.  If  one  politician 
eould  gain  votes  by  providing  com,  why  not 
free  olive  oil,  free  shows,  and  free  baths? 

There  isn't  anything  in  the  New  Deal's  con- 
trolled economy  that  was  not  tried  out  first 
by  the  Caesars  except  Harry  Hopkins'  privy 
progr*in-  And  the  only  Idea  promoted  by 
the  Romans  not  undertaken  by  W.  P.  A.  was 
public  baths. 

DIOCLTTIAN'S   EDICT 

Por  this  occasion  I  caU  your  attention  in 
particular  to  one  of  the  super-super  planned 
•conomiaers  of  all  history.  Diocletian  be- 
'  came  Kmperor  of  Rome  In  284  A.  D.  In  an 
unprecedented  depression  and  a  great  emer- 
gency he  sprang  a  New  Deal  on  the  Empire 
In  801.  Under  him  the  Roman  senate  be- 
came politically  impotent  and  the  last  traces 
of  republican  Institutions  disappeared.  Dio- 
cletian was  of  the  opinion  that  social  se- 
curity covild  be  permanently  established  and 
the  economy  of  the  Empire  forever  stabilized 
by  the  creation  of  federal  bureaus  and  com- 
missions. Diocletian  was  vested  with  abso- 
lute authority  and  he  fixed  by  decree,  be 
thought  for  all  time,  in  supposedly  fair  rela- 
tionship, the  intricate  processes  of  society. 

TtM  prices  of  all  commodities,  wages,  and 
other  activities  of  the  people  were  in  com- 
plete control  of  the  state.  Price  ceilings  were 
•Bgraved  on  tableta  of  stone  and  were  set  up 
In  th«  market  places.  Even  to  this  day  fr«g- 
mento  at  this  edict  are  being  tmearthed  in 
remote  |dacM  once  embraced  by  the  Roman 
Anpire.  In  all.  800  articlea  wer«  Included 
In  the  edict:  cereals,  wine,  oU.  meata,  vege- 


tables, skins,  leather,  furs,  shoes,  timber, 
clothing,  poppy  seeds,  snails,  goat's  flesh, 
tinderwear,  and  Numldian  mantles  were  given 
a  fixed  selling  price.  Wages  for  services  ren- 
dered from  common  laborer  to  dancing 
teacher  and  professiortal  advocate,  were  de- 
termined by  directive  £  nd  a  bureaucracy  regi- 
mented everything  froai  the  number  of  acres 
a  farmer  could  plant  to  the  maximum  hours 
labor  could  be  employed.  There  was  ration- 
ing, rent  controls,  and  a  kind  of  interstate 
commerce  commission  covered  transportation 
down  to  the  "rent  for  a  laden  aas.  per  mile." 
which  in  our  coinage  was  1.8  cents.  Unless 
the  transportation  agency  of  the  time  earned 
more  than  two  persons  per  ass.  there  was  no 
chance  of  showmg  a  profit.  And  the  asses 
that  they  emplcyed  then  cculd  not  carry 
more  than  two  passengers. 

Rome  flourished,  its  population  increased, 
with  the  multiplicity  cf  bureaus  and  coordi- 
nators. There  were  as  mnny  stonecutters  in 
Rome  as  there  are  stencjraphers  in  Wash- 
ington. The  law  of  supply  and  demand  was 
repealed  and  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  people  was  so  completely  regulated  that 
a  perfect  society  flcunshed.  A  kind  of 
Plato's  New  Republic  or  Moore's  Utopia  or 
R(.o  eveit's  New  DchI  or  Huey  Long's  Every 
Man  a  King  was  organized  in  the  Eternal 
City. 

WH,\T  HAPPENED? 

What  happened  to  this  strange  experiment, 
thi-^  c.Tnrt  to  socialize  and  regiment  an 
e.'rpire?  We  have  the  verdict  in  history. 
Diocletian  and  his  new  deal  failed  to  reckon 
with  one  significant  fact,  that  neither  he  ncr 
all  his  legions  could  control  human  nature. 
De:pit#  the  fact  that  Diocletian  puni-shed  by 
death  or  deportation  all  violations  of  his 
pricp-fixmg  agency,  the  scheme  collapied. 
Black  markets  flourished  to  traffic  in  meat. 
Overcharges  made  by  merchants  and  the 
money  changers  who  exacted  usury  were 
checked,  but  production  also  stopped. 

Absenteeism  became  common  with  labor. 
merchants  closed  their  marts  and  went  on 
vacation.  Competition  disappeared  and  men 
neglected  to  manufacture,  to  buy  and  sell,  tu 
exchange  commodities  for  services.  Farmers 
ceased  to  till  their  land,  moved  to  the  cities 
and  society  became  decadent. 

What  happened?  Individual  freedom  was 
destroyed.  The  essential  fires  of  enthusiasm* 
were  extinguished,  Individual  and  collective 
Initiative  perished.  Diocletian  took  the  fun 
out  of  work.  Authoritative  regulation 
crushed  ambition  In  the  masses.  However 
good  might  have  been  the  emperor's  inten- 
tions, his  attempt  to  regulate  everything  that 
could  be  controlled  to  meet  a  great  emer- 
gency was  disastrous,  ultimately  fatal,  in  its 
effect. 

Diocletian  stated.  In  part,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  edict,  "Inasmuch  as  there  is  only 
seen  a  mad  desire  without  control,  to  pay  no 
heed  to  the  needs  of  the  many  •  •  •  it 
seems  good  to  us,  as  we  look  into  the  future, 
to  us  who  are  the  fathers  of  the  people,  that 
Justice  Intervene  to  settle  matters  impar- 
tially, in  order  that  that  which,  long  hoped 
for,  humanity  Itself  could  not  bring  about 
may  be  secured  for  the  common  govern- 
ment of  all  the  remedies  which  cur  care 
affords.     •     •     •" 

Writing  of  Diocletian's  New  Deal  more  than 
1.600  years  ago,  Lactantius  wrote,  "He  tried 
to  fix  by  law  the  price  of  articles  offered  for 
sale.  Ttiereupon  for  the  veriest  trifles  much 
blood  was  shed,  and  out  of  fear  nothing  was 
offered  for  sale,  and  the  scarcity  grew  much 
worse,  until,  after  the  death  of  many  per- 
sons, the  law  was  repealed  from  mere  neces- 
sity." 

The  passing  of  Diocletian  marked  the  de- 
cline of  local  self-government  and  the  growth 
of  a  centralized  system.  Probably  no  Roman 
emperor  proposed  so  many  sweeping  refornus. 
Diocletian  completely  raorganlzed  the  gov- 
•rxunent.  Mt  up  new  qfatema  c€  coinage  and 
taxation  and  redtvlded  the  provinces.    It  Is 


Interesting  to  note  that  a  New  Dealer  haa 
recently  recommended  dissolving  the  States 
and  subdividing  the  Republic  Into  districts 
ana  departments.  Out  of  the  Emperor's  ex- 
periments and  those  that  preceded  him, 
sprang  the  socialistic  schemes  of  later  times. 
Diocletian  ruled  for  20  years.  The  New 
Deal  has  run  its  course  for  only  10  years,  but 
at  the  pace  it  runs,  give  it  10  more  years 
and  It  will  outdo  Diocletian. 

TCRNINO    POINT 

The  collapse  of  Diocletian's  edict  also 
marks  an  Important  turning  point  on  the 
hmiiway  of  history,  for  there  followed  In  the 
w.ike  of  his  experiments  a  thousand  years 
of  night.  From  the  year  300  almost  to  the 
year  13C0  that  period  In  civilization  is  rightly 
called  the  Dark  Ages.  During  that  night  of 
a  thousand  years,  what  was  once  the  Roman 
Enpirc  produced  not  a  single  poet,  historian, 
orator,  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  or  builder. 
The  practical  effect  of  the  decree  was  to  stop 
the  flow  of  Boods  into  the  markets  and  sus- 
pend the  activities  of  the  empire.  There  were 
no  banks,  no  Insurance  companies,  no  trans- 
portation companies,  no  m.ill  service  and  no 
newspapers.  During  this  long  nig'nt  society 
slipped  into  slavery,  human  nnture  became 
depraved,  men  became  selfish,  bnse,  and  dis- 
honest. The  world  was  managed  by  priests 
and  police.  They  took  charge  of  the  taxing 
power  and  production.  Famines  were  fre- 
cju.  .  f  ar.d  the  s'.^tMs  of  the  human  race.  In 
Its  light  for  food,  was  little  better  than  that 
of  the  be.ttits  of  the  Juiigle. 

The  R(  man  Empire  was  built  before  the 
coming  of  the  Caesars  For  750  years  the 
Reman  citizen  had  enjoyed  more  freedom 
than  man  had  ever  before  experienced.  Un- 
der the  planned  economies  of  the  Caesars  it 
tot.k  150  years  to  accomplish  the  complete 
dislnte^iation  of  the  Empire's  commerce  and 
agriculture,  and  expose  it  as  easy  prey  to  the 
barbarians.  We  have  been  300  years  carv- 
ing this  Republic  out  of  the  wilderness. 
Hew  long  will  It  take  the  streamlined  bureau- 
crats to  destroy  it  with  their  regulation,  red 
tape,   edicts,   and  directives? 

Despite  this  bitter  les'^on  of  experience, 
planned  economies  continued.  Frequent  up- 
heavpls  on  the  European  Continent  are  his- 
toric rerrinders  of  the  countless  efforts  to 
regulate  and  regiment  its  peoples — authori- 
tative attempts  to  destroy  their  freedom  and 
btu!d  by  a  false  economy  of  .scarcity.  Oc- 
casional economic  recovery  in  Europe  can  be 
traced  down  through  the  centuries  in  terms 
of  spasmodic  freedom. 

FREEDOM 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  any  recitation 
upon  humanity's  periodic  recoveries,  which 
came  with  the  Renaissance,  political  and  In- 
dustrial revolu'ions.  the  conquest  of  the  New 
World,  or  the  Elizabethan  age  during  which 
the  people  of  England  enjoyed  a  little  free- 
dom and  went  forth  with  it  to  build  an  em- 
pire. For  the  purposes  of  this  presentation 
let  u,«  ru.'^h  on  to  the  birth  of  this  Republic, 
for  despite  England's  Magna  Carta,  freedom, 
as  we  understand  it,  was  reborn  In  the 
American  Revolution  against  King  George 
II,  his  planned  economies,  and  his  authorita- 
tive pressure  on  the  nerve  centers  of  a  people 
determined   to    be    independent. 

For  170  years  before  1776.  the  roots  of  a 
transplanted,  newer  freedom  were  spreading 
en  the  North  American  Continent.  Ameri- 
can liberty  is  the  product  of  the  soil  and 
genius  of  the  open  spaces  and  open  minds 
of  a  freedom-loving  people  who  made  a  cove- 
nant with  God  to  release  themselves,  body 
and  soul,  from  the  ancient  bondages  ol 
bureaucracy. 

Step  by  step  the  colonists  had  severed 
themselves  from  European  concepts.  Full 
expression  was  given  to  the  individual's  bot- 
tled up  energy  and  potential  initiative. 
There  developed  a  new  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  leadership  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  George   Washington,  and  Tliomas 


Jefferson  that  found  expression,  first  in  the 
colonists'  Indictments  against  the  King  In 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  then  in 
the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  and  its  Bill 
of  Rights.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  problem  of 
personal  conduct  that  one  will  not  find  an 
answer  for  in  Poor  Richard's  Almanac.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  problem  of  state,  or  of  our 
relation.ship  with  other  peoples,  that  we  will 
not  tind  a  solution  for  in  the  writings  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  Did  he  not  warn  in 
his  third  address  to  Congress,  "Be  at  aU  times 
prepared  for  war;  leave  nothing  to  the  un- 
certainty of  procuring  of  warlike  apparatus 
in  the  moment  of  danger."  If  we  had  heeded 
that  admonition  have  j'ou  any  doubt  in  your 
mind  that  either  Japan  or  Germany  would 
have  dared  attack  us?  What  will  the  gross 
negligence  of  our  Government  at  Pearl  Harbor 
cost  the  country  in  blood  and  treasure? 
Thomas  Jefferson  put  our  newer  freedom  into 
a  pungent  paragraph  when  he  said,  "agricul- 
ture, manufacture,  commerce,  and  trans- 
portation the  four  pillars  of  our  prosperity, 
are  most  thriving  when  left  most  free  to 
Individual  enterprise." 

OF  THE  SPiRrr 
When  we  parted  ways  with  European  olo- 
gies  and  ism.s.  we  did  much  more  than  es- 
tablish the  10  freedoms  that  are  embraced 
in  our  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  all-com- 
prehensive freedom  born  on  these  shores, 
under  the  leadership  of  American  patriots, 
was  primarily  our  freedom  to  venture.  It 
was  not  in  the  letter  of  the  law;  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  but  the  crystallization  of  some 
fundam3ntal  ideas.  When  this  Republic  was 
established,  it  was  not  In  the  letter  but  in 
the  spirit  of  freedom  that  the  American  eagle 
•  spread  his  wings  to  a  new  destiny.  The  fires 
of  freedom  that  were  kindled  on  these  shores 
were  of  a  red,  white,  and  blue  flame  glowing 
in  the  heart.  Born  of  the  emotions.  It  was 
a  spiritual  flre  which  became  a  great  ener- 
gizing influence  in  the  releasing  of  man's 
latent  initiative  and  creative  ingenuity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  colo- 
nists or  their  immediate  descendants  were  a 
superior  people.  We  were  of  European  ex- 
traction, but  we  were  superhuman  to  the 
extent  that  we  were  free  to  act.  to  dream 
and  build,  to  venture,  to  rise  and  fall.  As 
free  agents  working  together  we  built  here 
on  this  continent  more  happiness,  health, 
prosperity,  and  abundance  than  man  had 
ever  known  before. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire,  western  Europo 
with  its  potential  wealth  was  as  much  of  an 
opportunity  as  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. Western  Europe  was  populated  by  bar- 
barians, was  rich  In  natural  resources,  but 
was  undeveloped  because  the  urge  of  freedom 
was  nonexistent  In  the  people.  The  Euro- 
pean, under  authoritative  pressure,  had  never 
learned  the  sublime  secret  of  taking  com- 
mand of  himself  and  dominion  over  the 
earth.  Bathtubs,  plumbing,  telephones, 
phonographs,  sewing  machines,  automobiles, 
radios,  motion  pictures,  and  flying  machines 
are  products  of  the  imagination  of  American 
genius,  byproducts  of  the  freedom  to  ven- 
ture, generated  by  our  forefathers  who  sought 
and  found  upon  this  continent  a  new  free- 
dom, our  richest   inheritance. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about  freedom 
in  these  times  and  actually  have  less  of  It 
than  we  have  ever  known  before.  There  Is 
more  talk  of  security  and  less  security  than 
America  has  ever  experienced. 

"Fora  freedoms" 
More  recently  the  catch-phrase  of  the  "four 
freedoms"  has  been  given  currency.  They 
were  not  all  inspired  by  a  people  on  fire  with 
purpose.  Freedom  of  speech  and  religion 
were  bought  with  patriots'  blood.  Freedom 
from  want  and  fear  were  voiced  by  a  planned 
economizer  who  for  10  years  has  limped  along 
the  path  where  Diocletian  stumbled.  If  we 
translated  these  "lour  freedoms'  into  their 


more  practical  application,  under  democ- 
racy's newer  dispensation,  they  would  more 
likely  be  freedom  for  politicians,  freedom  for 
spendthrifts,  freedom  for  bureaucrats,  and 
freedom  for  crackpots. 

Certainly  we  shall  not  find  freedom  from 
want  and  fear  along  the  path  of  a  polrtically 
planned  economy.  Freedom  from  want  and 
fear  are  the  fruits  of  the  freedom  to  produce. 
Every  planned  economy,  from  Diocletian  to 
the  New  Deal,  has  ultimately  led  to  poverty 
and  fear.  Educated  fools  who  would  build 
a  fool-proof  world,  build  Instead  a  fool's 
paradise. 

Inch  by  Inch,  If  not  leap  by  leap,  freedom 
as  cur  forefathers  fought  for  and  enjoyed  it 
has  been  obviously  passing  cut  in  this  Re- 
public. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
and  many  other  commissions  in  our  bureau- 
cratic control  paved  the  way,  but  planned 
economy  came  into  its  own  under  the  New 
Deal.  Bureaucracy  reaches  its  fullest  fru- 
ition under  these  modern  Diocletians  who  be- 
lieve that  they  can  form  a  perfect  society 
with  edicts  and  directives.  The  regimenta- 
tion now  upon  us  was  not  born  of  the  World 
Wa  .  Under  the  strain  and  stress  of  war, 
we  expect  regimentation  and  discipline  to 
the  limit  cf  our  endurance.  But  we  were 
pretty  well  regimented  before  Pearl  Harbor 
and  there  are  planners  and  plotters  In  Wash- 
ington in  uncounted  thousands  who  are 
looking  to  peace  as  another  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  completely  socialize  the  Republic, 
destroy  what  little  freedom  there  is  left,  and 
convert  this  dynamic  Republic  Into  a  static 
state.  Just  as  the  palsied  hand  of  Diocletian 
reached  out  from  Rome  to  paralyze  and  Im- 
poverish a  rich  empire. 

Rose  Wilder  Lane,  In  her  book  The  Dis- 
covery of  Freedom,  outlines  some  of  the 
planned  economies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, tracing  them  on  their  way  to  poverty, 
to  dictatorship,  and  to  war.  Anyone  famil- 
iar with  history  can  easily  prophesy  that  this 
Republic  will  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
or  blood  win  flow  again  as  It  did  in  1778  and 
1861. 

RESOLVE 

I  have  striven  to  stay  a  Jump  ahead  In  my 
thinking.  I  am  no  alarmist — neither  am  I 
pessimistic,  for  I  am  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  present  situation  and  the 
threatening  future. 

Only  the  indifference,  the  apathy  of  the 
American  people  can  destroy  our  Independ- 
ence and  freedom.  Given  the  facts,  I  be- 
lieve the  people  will  become  aroused.  Once 
in  articulation,  our  animation  and  militancy 
win  spread  Into  a  contagion  and  public  opin- 
ion will  salvage  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and 
our  American  freedom  from  what  has  become 
the  Old  Deal  and  the  World  War. 

I  light  my  torch  at  Runnymede.  Concord, 
Lexington,  and,  as  a  southern  Democrat,  at 
Appomattox. 

There  Is  nothing  fixed  about  freedom. 
Once  gained,  It  Is  easily  lost.  Men  and 
women  have  fought  for  it  through  the  ages 
and  wiU  fight  again.  The  crusade  for  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  will  continue  as 
long  as  there  prevails  the  pursuit  of  human 
happiness.  God  not  only  made  man  In  His 
Image,  He  breathed  Into  him  the  breath  of 
life  and  kindled  within  him  the  Infinite  spark 
and  he  will  be  free— If  he  desires  freedom 
above  all  earthly  things. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  the  unusual  op- 
portunity that  comes  to  us— to  keep  the 
flame  of  liberty  alive  in  a  world  in  which 
millions  are  enslaved.  The  cardinal  crimes 
in  America  are  greed,  cowardice,  and  indif- 
ference. First  among  us  are  they  who  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  the  urge  to 
serve  and  the  will  to  act. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  In  1787,  "What 
country  before  ever  existed  a  century  and  a 
half  without  a  rebellion  •  •  •?  The  tree 
of  liberty  must  be  refreshed  from  time  to 
time  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants. 
It  is  its  natural  manure." 


The  little  freedom  man  has  enjoyed  on  t*© 
face  of  the  earth  he  has  gained  by  resisting 
autocratic  authority  and  bureaucratic  regi- 
mentation, and  there  is  already  evidence  of 
a  retjellion  In  the  land. 

Let  us.  then,  on  with  the  war  to  a  victo- 
rious end — united  and  militant.  And  free 
from  foreign  invasion,  let  us  resolve  with 
peace  to  crush  the  sinister  Influences  with- 
in that  would  destroy  cur  Individual  free- 
dom, our  traditional  Independence,  and  our 
American  way  of  thought. 

The  World  War  will  be  of  short  duration — 
the  flght  for  freedom  will  go  on  into  the 
generations,  for  liberty  is  easily  lost  and  Is 
only  regained  through  great  sacrifice  and 
heroic  effort. 


Destroy  Individual  Ambition  and  InitiatiTe 
and  Yon  Destroy  This  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22. 1943 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  statement  of  J.  B. 
Johnson,  of  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  at  a 
meeting  recently  held  near  the  city  of 
Elyria. 

This  memorandum  represente  this  writer's 
personal  opinion.  It  Is  presented  to  you  at 
this  meeting  because  it  seems  some  Members 
of  Congress  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  baali* 
premise  upon  which  this  country  was  founded 
and  which  we  have  followed  In  this  Nation 
for  more  than  160  years  should  be  abandoned 
and  another  one  substituted  for  it. 

The  real  function  of  government  as  it  hat 
been  understood  until  recent  times  was  to 
provide    opportunity    for    the   individual    to 
develop  according  to  his  ability,  to  make  him 
a  free  and  individual  man.  not  a  part  of  a 
mass.    Starting  from  this  premise,  we  became 
the  richest  Nation  the  earth  has  ever  known 
in  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  two  men's 
normal  life  times.     The   idea  seems  to  be 
grovrlng  that  this   scheme  of  things  is  all 
wrong  and  the  function  of  government  should 
be  to  provide  security  to  the  "maases"  and 
have  the  Government  assume  the  economic 
function  of  all  the  individuals.    I  submit  for 
your  consideration  that  such  a  program  will 
destroy  this  Nation  by  destroying  individual 
ambition  and  initiative,  by  destroying  self- 
respect  and  freedom,  by  destroying  ita  ac- 
cumulated wealth  and  debasing  ita  currency, 
by  producing  a  dictatorship  which  will  finish 
this  Republic.     It  has  well  been  said  that 
"any  society  which  cannot  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  masses  is  irrevocably  doomed." 
Certainly  then,  any  society  which  encourages 
development  of  masses  writes  ita  own  deatb 
warrant.     You   may  recall   that  Benjamin 
Franklin  once  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  anyone  who  would  sacrifice  freedom  for 
temporary  security  did  not  deserve  freedom 
and  would  lose  the  sectirtty. 

In  this  room  are  a  group  of  businessmen. 
Whether  or  not  their  business  Is  successful 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  ita  management 
and  likewise,  the  conduct  of  a  Nation's  affairs 
depends  upon  the  statesmanship  of  ita 
leaders.  Statesmanship  is  Just  another  name 
for  management.  The  management  of  busi- 
ness has  the  obligation  to  make  it  successful 

for  the  people  who  invest  their  savings  in  It 

and  devota  their  lives  to  It.  be  it  one  or  many. 

and  successful  also  for  the  people  who  work  as 

a  part  of  it  so  they  may  have  opportunity  for 
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advancement  and  livelihood.  The  Nation's 
sutesmen  have  the  obligation  to  all  the  peo- 
ple which  Is  contained  In  the  preamble  of 
the  ConBtttutson.  I  read  It  over  again  today 
and  It  doesn't  say  a  th'ng  abcut  any  Govern- 
mrnt  obligation  to  6Ut-P')rt  the  pecple. 

Bearing  on  thla  subject,  let  me  give  you  a 
very  brief  quoutlon  by  former  Premier  Dala- 
dler  of  France.  "Actually  that  part  of  the 
French  population  which  creates  wealth. 
which  labors  for  the  luture,  is  continually 
diminishing,  while  that  part  which  directly 
or  Indirectly  lives  on  the  state  Is  constantly 
growing.  There  Is  a  steady  fall  In  the  num- 
ber of  Frenchmen  who  are  ready  to  bear  the 
risks  of  enternrloe  and  creation."  After  It 
was  all  over  and  Prance  had  fallen,  old  Mar- 
shal Petain  stiid .  "The  spirit  of  plens'.ire  has 
prevailed  over  the  spirit  of  sacrfice.  The 
pecple  hive  demanded  more  than  thoy  have 
given.  They  wanted  to  spare  themselves  ef- 
fort Now.  misfortune  has  come."  1  re- 
spectfully also  call  your  attention  to  the  Holy 
Bible,  the  fifty-fourth,  fifty-fifth  and  fifty- 
sixth  verses  of  the  twelfth  chapvr  of  Luke, 
which  read  as  follows:  "V/h-n  ye  see  a  cloud 
rise  cut  of  the  west,  straightway  ye  say 
•  •  •  There  will  be  heat,  and  it  cometh 
to  pass.  Ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the 
face  of  th-  sky  and  of  the  earth;  but  how  is 
It  that  ye  do  not  discern  this  time?" 

What  I  have  been  leading  up  to  la  tills: 
Tlie  kind  of  planning  which  contemplates 
that  the  Oovernment  shall  guarantee  the  care 
and  support  of  the  Individual  Ls  fallacious  and 
destructive  to  any  kind  of  freedom.  "Power 
over  a  man's  suriport  la  power  over  his  will." 
The  fu:iction  of  government  Is  to  guarantee 
the  right  to  work,  not  guarantee  support 
withcut  work. 

Government  mode  a  hideous  mistake  In 
trying  to  take  over  the  Internal  economy  of 
our  country  in  the  decade  cf  the  thirties.  It 
will  make  an  even  more  hideous  mistake  In 
this  decade  If  permitted  to  take  over  the  In- 
dividual economy  of  the  citizens  of  cur 
country.  There  Is  a  sinister  purpose  back  of 
any  promise  of  something  for  nothing.  We 
are  being  tempted  to  buy  something  without 
knowing  what  we  may  have  to  pay  for  It. 
Respectfully  yours. 

J.    B.    JoHNSOIf. 


A  Great  AaiericaB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OP    WASBIMCTON 

Of  TRB  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVCS 
Wednesday,  September  22. 1943 

Hr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  39  years 
MO  today — September  22.  1904 — a  great 
American,  a  native  American,  passed  on 
to  his  happy  hunting  ground. 

His  life  forms  a  part  of  our  America 
and  I  am  taking  this  occasion  to  briefly 
present  this  great  character  whose  re- 
mains now  rest  in  the  cemetery  at 
Nespelem.  Wash.: 

CHizr  Joseph's  Last  BraNo — Touno  Josxpb. 
His  Pbopls.  amd  His  MaavBLOus  RrrasAT  of 

MZASLT  2XX>Q  UU-ES 

(Foreword  by  Donald  liacRae) 

About  15  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Great 
Forthern  Rallvray  tracks  at  Chinook.  Mont., 
a  historic  battlefield  Ilea  almost  forgotten 
among  the  ravines  and  gullies  that  line  the 
Itigb  bluffs  cf  8nak«  Creek  near  Ita  junction 
Vtth  the  Milk  Rtver  In  the  Bear  Paw  Moun- 
tains. Ita  trenches  and  earthworks  hav« 
gradually  fallen  into  decay  and  tbe  wild  flow- 


ers and  tall  prairie  grass  have  nearly  obliter- 
ated the  graves  of  its  historic  dead. 

Few  pecple  today,  save  poaeibly  those  living 
close  by  or  these  Interested  in  Northwest 
history,  can  tell  you  the  name  of  this  place 
or  of  those  who  so  gallantly  fought  here,  yet 
less  than  50  years  ago  on  this  very  spot  the 
white  man  and  the  red  were  fighting  one  cf 
their  last  great  battles. 

Chief  Joseph  and  his  band  of  Nez  Perce 
warriors  had  successfully  defeated  General 
Howard's  men  on  the  Ix^lo  trail,  foug'-.t  a 
drawn  battle  with  General  Gibbon  at  B  g 
Hole  and  were  rapidly  retreating  by  a  cir- 
cuitous trail  to  Join  Setting  Bull  in  Canada. 
but  the  telegraph  of  the  white  man  was  welk- 
in" acainst  him.  Unknown  to  thi.s  Indun 
chieftain,  Colonel  (later  General)  Mi'.es  was 
rapidly  marching  to  the  Northwest  to  i:ucr- 
cept  him-  before  he  could  reach  the  border. 
Had  Chief  Joseph  known  of  this  he  could 
have  easily  escaped  with  all  his  pecple  as  he 
crcsscd  the  Missouri  a  full  day  ahead  of  Miles, 
but  the  Three  Daughters  of  the  Night  decreed 
otherwise  and  the  opposing  forces  met  at  this 
spot  on  the  80th  cf  September.  1877. 

Three  dairs  later  General  Howard  arrived 
upon  the  scene  and,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
Joseph  surrendered  with  87  warriors,  of  whum 
40  were  wounded.  184  squaws,  and  147  chil- 
dren. This  was  the  pathetic  message  of  sur- 
render he  sent  to  Gffcneral  Howard: 

"Tell  General  Howard  that  I  know  his  heart. 
What  he  told  me  before — I  have  it  in  my 
heart.  I  am  tired  of  fighting  Our  chiefs  are 
killed.  Looking  Glass  is  dead.  Too-hul-hul- 
sote  is  dead.  The  old  men  are  all  dead.  Ii  is 
the  yojng  men  now,  wlio  say  'yes'  or  'no' 
[that  Is,  vote  in  council  |.  He  wiio  led  the 
young  men  [  Joseph  s  brother  Ollicut]  is  de.  d. 
It  is  cold,  and  we  have  no  blankets.  The 
liitle  children  are  freezing  to  deatli.  My 
people — some  of  them — have  run  away  to 
the  hilLs,  and  have  no  blankets,  no  food.  No 
one  knows  where  they  are^perhaps  freezing 
to  death.  I  want  to  have  time  to  look  for  my 
children,  and  to  see  how  many  of  them  I  can 
find;  maybe  I  shall  find  them  among  the 
der.d.  Hear  me.  my  chiefs,  my  heart  is  sick 
and  sad.  From  where  the  sun  now  stands. 
I  Will  fight  no  more  with  the  white  man  "  ' 

This  remarkable  Indian  had  accomplished 
a  feat  that  will  be  long  remembered  as  a  mil- 
itary exploit  of  the  first  magnitude.  His 
small  force,  which  at  no  time  numbered 
more  than  3(X)  warriors,  had  retreated  for 
nearly  2,000  miles  through  an  enemy  country, 
carrying  with  them  their  squaws  and  chil- 
dren. They  had  met  United  States  troops  11 
different  times  and  had  fought  5  pitched  bat- 
tles with  them,  of  which  they  had  won  3, 
drew  1.  and  lost  1.  a  feat  that  Is  more  remark- 
able when  you  learn  that  the  total  force  op- 
posing them  was  nearly  2.000  men.  But  great- 
est of  all  Is  the  fact  that  this  campaign  wns 
conducted  without  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  the  murdering  of  settlers  that 
usually  was  a  part  of  Indian  warfare. 

CHUT  JOSSPH 

Young  Joseph — he  bore  this  name  for  a 
long  time  as  his  father  was  also  called  Jos- 
eph— was  the  last  of  the  great  warrior  chief- 
tains. He  was  a  wonderful  specimen  of  the 
Indian,  standing  6  feet  tall,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  wonderfully  handsome,  his  fea- 
tures being  as  clear-cut  as  chiseled  marble. 
The  New  Tork  Sun  of  September  24,  1904 — In 
commenting  on  his  death — says  he  was  a  great 
orator  and  though  he  never  spcke  a  word  of 
English,  some  of  his  sayings,  translated,  have 
become  famous.  He  Is  reported  to  have  said. 
"Look  twice  at  a  two-faced  man,"  "Cursed 
be  the  hand  that  scalps  the  reputation  of  the 
dead."  "The  eye  tells  what  the  tongue  would 
hide,"  "Big  name  often  stands  on  small  legs." 
"Finest  fur  may  cover  toughest  meat."» 


Of  his  early  life  not  much  Is  known  save 
that  he  was  born  in  eastern  Oregon  about 
1840.  He  wa.'.  tho  eldest  of  old  Joseph's  two 
Sons  and  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  lower 
Nfz  Perc6  Indians.  His  early  childhood  was 
m  >st  likely  sp»tit  learning  the  usual  war  and 
hunting  art-;  common  to  his  pei)ple,  though 
he  ciid  s-end  seme  time  at  Reverend  Spauld- 
ing's  school — Reverend  Spaulding  was  a  mis- 
slonar;  who  sr.ent  many  years  among  the 
Nf7  Perce  Indians. 

From  his  la; hor  he  liarned  to  be  careful 
when  dealing  w:ih  the  whites  and  to  never 
sell  or  sirn  awi^y  the  hinds  of  his  peopie. 
This  he  nevcr  did,  and  it  wns  cause  of  his 
tak'.n»  ch-.rpe  of  the  nonfreaty  Indians 
ai-.d  cnnsuramating  hi."  marvelous  retreat 
though  the  f;■<.t^o^s  rf  the  Rockies  and  over 
the  Montana  pinins  ntnrly  to  the  Canadian 
brrdci:  r.lil.ou.jh  he  took  no  part  in  the 
n.as.  licres  th.it  were  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  cutbieak 

This  retreat  was  a  masterpiece  of  military 
.ctratcRy.  his  men  often  holding  superior 
forces  at  bay  while  a  small  detachment  of 
tliem  Fl-iiped  arornd  one  side  and  cut  off 
the  encmie.7  supplies.  His  warriors — a^- 
thovgli  the  Nez  Forces  hi-d  been  at  peace  for 
years  were  ;:erfectly  trained  in  all  the  arts 
of  war;  in  f.ict.  at  one  time  he  formed  49 
of  h  .«  men  in  columrs  of  4  and  In  the  dusk 
of  early  nipht  pulled  a  surprise  attack  on 
Hcward'p  trot  p-; — the  sentry  thinking,  by 
t'-e:r  crcler'.y  f'  rmalirn.  that  thev  were  part 
of  General  Hcward's  cavalry.  Gen.  O.  O. 
Huward.  m  his  book  about  the  Nez  Perc*  an^ 
Joseph's  retreat,  says  of  this  particular  inn 


'  American  Fights  and  Fighters,  the  Nez 
Perce  War.  by  Cvtus  Townsend  Brady. 

•In  early  years,  when  the  young  Joseph 
appeared  before  the  Government  commission 


to  plead  for  his  people  and  his  lands,  the 
ccmm:s.=ioiier.s  were  amazed  at  his  wonderful 
oraioi.cal  p.wei-s.  Thl.~  seemed  to  be  a  nal-. 
ural  gift  aiiKUig  the  India:is.  At  the  Portage 
des  Siou.x  (the  point  of  land  lying  between 
tlie  confluence  of  the  Missour'  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi), where  in  1815  a  treaty  was  signed 
which  pacified  the  we.tern  Indiana.  Standing 
E'.k,  the  great  chief  of  the  Maha  Nation,  de- 
livered his  historic  addre^is  over  the  grave  of 
the  Teton  chief.  Black  Buffalo.  "Do  not 
grieve."  said  the  red  orator  upon  that  occii- 
sion;  "misfortune  will  happen  to  the  wise;t 
and  best  men.  Death  will  come,  and  always 
comes  out  of  season;  it  Is  the  command  9t 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  all  nations  and  people 
must  obey.  'What  is  past  and  cannot  be  pre- 
vented should  not  be  grieved  for.  Be  not 
di.scoura  'ed  or  dif^pleascd  then  that  in  visit- 
ing your  father  here  you  have  lost  your  chief. 
A  misfortune  of  this  kind  may  never  again 
befall  you;  but  this  would  have  attended  you 
perhaps  in  your  own  vUlar^e.  Five  times 
have  I  visited  this  land,  and  never  returned 
with  .sorrow  or  pain.  Misfortunes  do  not 
flourish  particularly  in  our  path;  they  grow 
everywhere.  |  Addressing  himself  to  Gover- 
nor Edwards  and  Colonel  Miller:]  What  a 
misfortune  for  me  that  I  could  not  have  died 
this  day,  instead  of  the  chief  that  lies  be- 
fore us.  The  trifling  loss  my  nation  would 
have  sustained  in  my  death  would  have  been 
doubly  paid  for  by  the  honors  of  my  burial — 
they  would  have  wiped  off  everything  like 
regret.  In.«tead  of  being  covered  with  a 
cloud  of  sorrow,  my  warriors  would  have  let 
the  sunshine  of  Joy  In  their  hearts.  To  me 
it  would  have  been  a  most  glorious  occur- 
rence. Hereafter,  when  I  die  at  home.  In- 
stead of  a  noble  grave  and  a  grand  proces- 
sion, the  rolling  music  and  the  thundering 
cannon,  with  a  flag  waving  at  my  bead,  I 
shall  be  wrapped  in  a  robe — an  old  robe, 
perhaps— and  hoisted  on  a  slender  scaffold 
to  the  whittling  wind?,  soon  to  be  blown 
down  to  the  ear'h;  my  flesh  to  be  devoured 
by  wolves  and  my  bone.-  rattled  on  the  plain 
by  the  wild  beast.':.  I  Addressing  himself  to 
Colonel  Miller:]  Chief  of  the  soldiers,  your 
labors  have  net  been  in  vain;  your  attentions 
shall  not  be  forgotten;  my  nation  shall  know 
the  respect  that  is  paid  over  the  dead.  When 
I  return  I  will  echo  the  sound  of  yotur  guns." 


stance  that,  "At  the  Cama.=^  Meadows,  not  far 
from  Henry  Lake,  Josephs  night  march,  his 
surprise  of  my  camp  and  capture  of  over 
a  hundred  animals,  and.  after- a  slight  battle, 
making  a  successful  escape,  showed  an  ability 
to  plan  and  execute  equal  to  that  of  many  a 
partisan  leader  whose  deeds  have  entered  into 
classic  story." 

Even  in  his  last  battle  he  held  out  for  4 
days  a-^ainst  a  force  that  out-numbered  his 
two  to^  one.  and  his  quiet  dignity  and  for- 
bearance at  the  time  cf  his  surrender  won 
him  the  respect  and  friendship  of  General 
Miles. 

"Thus."  says  General  Sherman,  speaking  of 
Josephs  surrender  to  General  Miles,  "has  ter- 
minated one  of  the  most  extraordinary  Ind:an 
wars  of  which  there  is  any  record.  The  In- 
dians throughout  displayed  a  courage  and 
skill  that  elicited  universal  praise;  they  ab- 
stained from  scalping,  let  captive  women  go 
free,  did  not  commit  Indiscriminate  murder 
of  peaceful  families,  which  is  tisual.  and 
fought  with  almost  scientific  skill,  using  ad- 
vance and  rear  guards,  skirmish  lines,  and 
field  fortifications."' 

After  his  surrender,  he  and  his  people  were 
sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth  and  later  to  Baxter 
Springs.  Kans  In  these  places  many  of  the 
Indians  died,  but  it  wasn't  until  1885  that 
the  sorry  remnant  of  this  audacious  band  was 
sent  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  on 
the  Colville  Reservation,  in  northern  Wash- 
lns?ton.  a  country  similar  to  their  beloved 
■Valley  of  the  Winding  Waters  and  a  place 
where  they  could  live  in  peace  In  a  climate 
that  they  were  accustomed  to. 

For  12  years  Chief  Joseph  lived  quietly  on 
this  reservation;  but  in  1897,  becoming 
alarmed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  whites 
in  their  reservation,  he  again  took  up  the  de- 
fense of  his  people,  this  time  by  going  to 
Wa.shington  and  pleading  with  the  President. 
Again  it  war,  General  Miles— the  only  white 
man  that  he  believed  and  trusted— who  prom- 
ised him  that  his  people  would  be  unmolested 
In  the  lands  they  now  occupied. 

Returning  to  the  reservation,  he  again 
settled  down  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
old  age.  making  only  one  more  trip,  this 
time  a  friendly  visit  to  the  President  and  his 
old  friend  General  Miles — for  a  part  of  the 
time  during  this  trip  he  took  part  in  Cum- 
min's Indian  Congress,  and  Life  on  the  Plains 
during  that  shows  exhibition  at  the  famous 
Madison  Square  Garden — and  a  year  after 
this  trip  he  dropped  dead  in  front  of  his 
tepee  on  September  22.  1904. 

In  speaking  of  his  death.  C.  T.  Brady.  In 
his  book  about  the  Nez  Perc6  War  says:  "The 
other  day  a  gray-headed  old  chief,  nodding  by 
the  fire,  dreaming  perhaps  of  days  of  daring, 
and  deeds  of  valor,  by  which,  savage  though 
he  was.  he  h.id  written  his  name  on  the  pages 
of  history,  slipped  quietly  to  the  ground  and 
fell  into  his  eternal  sleep.  Peaceful  ending 
for  the  Indian  Xenophon,  the  Red  Napoleon 
of  the  West."* 

Chief  Joseph's  Own  Stort 
(With   an   introduction   by   the  Right   Rev- 
erend W.  H    Hare,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  South 
Dakota • i 

I  wish  that  I  had  words  at  command  In 
which  to  express  adequately  the  interest  with 
which  I  have  read  the  extraordinary  narra- 


=  Massacres  of  the  Mountahis,  p.  660,  by 
J.  P.  Dunn.  Jr.     Harper  &  Bros..  1886. 

'  P.  40.  Northwestern  Fights  and  Fighters, 
Cyrus    Townsend    Brady.      Doubleday,    Page 

&  Co.  ^,     ^^ 

'This  story  first  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  AprU  1879  and  later  In 
the  book  Northwestern  Fights  and  Fighters, 
written  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  It  Is 
through  the  gracious  permission  of  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  the  present  publishers  of  the 
North  American  Review,  and  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co  .  the  pubhshers  of  Mr.  Brady's 
book,  that  this  story  has  Been  reproduced 
here. 


tlve  which  follows,  and  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  to  the  readers  of 
this  review.  I  feel,  however,  that  this  apolo- 
gia la  so  boldly  marked  by  the  charming 
naivete  and  tender  pathos  which  character- 
izes the  red  man,  that  it  needs  no  Introduc- 
tion, much  less  any  authentication,  while  in 
its  smothered  fire,  In  Its  deep  sense  of  eternal 
righteousness  and  of  present  evil,  and  in  its 
hopeful  longings  for  the  coming  of  a  better 
time,  this  Indian  chief's  appeal  reminds  us 
of  one  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  of  the  days 
of  the  Captivity. 

I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Nez  P'  .-ces.  the  Indians  whose  tale  of 
sorrow  Chief  Joseph  so  pathetically  tells — 
my  Indian  missions  lying  in  a  part  at  the 
West  quite  distant  from  their  homes — and 
am  not  competent  to  Judge  their  case  upon 
its  merits.  The  chief's  narrative  Is,  of  course, 
ex  parte,  and  many  of  his  statements  would 
no  doubt  be  ardently  disputed.  General 
Howard,  for  instance,  can  hardly  receive  Jus- 
tice at  his  hands,  so  well  known  is  he  for 
his  friendship  to  the  Indian  and  for  his  dis- 
ti.igulshed  success  In  pacifying  some  of  the 
most  desperate. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too.  In  Justice 
to  the  Army,  that  it  is  rarely  called  upon  to 
interfere  in  Indian  affairs  until  the  irelations 
between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  have 
reached  a  desperate  condition,  and  when  the 
situation  of  affairs  has  become  so  Involved 
and  feeling  on  both  sides  runs  so  high  that 
perhaps  only  more  than  human  forbearance 
would  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  dis- 
entangling the  knot  and  not  by  cutting  It. 

Nevertheless,      the      chief's     narrative      is 
marked    by   so   much   candor,   and   he   Is   so 
careful  to  qualify  his  statements,  when  quali- 
fication seems    necessary,   that   every   reader 
will  give  him  credit  for  speaking  his  honest, 
even  should  they  be  thought  by  some  to  be 
mistaken,    convictions.      The    chief.    In    his 
treatment  of  hie  defense,  reminds  one  of  those 
lawyers  of  whom  we  have  heard  that  their 
splendid  success  was  gained,  not  by  disputa- 
tion but  simply  by  their  lucid  and  straight- 
forward statement  of  their  case.    That  he  Is 
something  of  a  strategist  as  well  as  an  advo- 
cate   appears    from    this    description    of    an 
event  which  occurred  shortly  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities:  "We  crossed  over  Sal- 
mon  River,   hoping   General   Howard   would 
follow.     We  were  not  disappointed.    He  did 
follow  us.  and  we  got  between  him  and  his 
supplies  and  cut  him  off  for  3  days."    Occa- 
sionally the  reader  comes  upon  touches  of 
those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  at  once 
establish  a  sense  of  kinship  between  all  who 
possess  them.    Witness  his  description  of  his 
desperate  attempt  to  rejoin  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren "When  a  sudden  dash  of  General  Miles' 
soldiers  had   cut  the   Indian   camp   in   two. 
•     •     •    "I  thought  of  my  wife  and  children, 
who  were  now  surrounded   by  soldiers,  and 
I  resolved  to  go  to  them.    With  a  prayer  in 
my   mouth   to   the  Great  Spirit  Chief  who 
rules  above.  I  dashed  unarmed  through  the 
line  of  soldiers      •     •     •     My  clothes  were 
cut  to  pieces,  my  horse  was  wounded,  but  I 
was  not  hurt."    And  again,  when  he  speaks 
of  his  father's  death:  "I  saw  he  was  dying     I 
took  his  hand  in  mine.    He  said:  'My  son,  my 
body  Is  returning  to  my  mother  earth,  and  my 
spirit  Is  going  very  soon  to  see  the  Great 
Spirit  Chief.    •     •     *    A  few  more  years  and 
the  white  men  will  be  all  around  you.    They 
have  their  eyes  on  this  land.    My  son,  never 
forget  my  dying  words.    This  country  holds 
your  father's  body — never  sell  the  bones  of 
your    father    and    mother.'      I    pressed    my 
father's  hand,  and  told  him  I  would  protect 
his  grave  with  my  life.     My  father  smiled, 
and  passed  away  to  the  spirit  land.    I  buried 
him    In    that    beautiful    valley    of    Winding 
Waters.   T  love  that  land  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.    A  man  who  would  not  love 
his  father's  grave  Is  worse  than  a  wild  animal." 
His  appeals  to  the  nattiral  rights  of  man 
are  sixrprislngly  fine,  and,  however  some  may 
despise  them  as  the  utterance  of  an  Indian, 


they  are  Just  those  which.  In  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  have  been  most  admired. 
"We  are  ell  sprung  from  a  woman,"  he  says, 
"although  we  are  luiUke  In  many  things.  You 
are  as  you  were  made,  and,  as  you  are  made 
you  can  remain.  We  are  Just  as  we  were  made 
by  the  Great  Spirit,  and  you  cannot  change 
us;  then  why  should  children  of  one  mother 
quarrel?  Why  should  one  try  to  cheat  an- 
other? I  do  not  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit 
Chief  gave  one  kind  of  men  the  right  to  tell 
another  kind  of  men  what  they  must  do." 

But  1  will  not  detain  the  readers  of  the 
Review  from  the  pleasure  of  persuing  for 
themselves  Chief  Joseph's  statement  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  express  the  hope  that 
those  who  have  time  for  no  more  will  at  least 
read  its  closing  paragraph,  and  to  remark  that 
the  narrative  brings  clearly  cut  these  facts 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  well -recog- 
nized principles  in  dealing  with  the  red  man: 

1.  The  folly  of  any  mode  of  treatment  of 
the  Indian  which  is  not  based  upon  a  cordial 
and  operative  acknowledgment  of  his  rights 
as  our  fellowman. 

2.  The  danger  cf  riding  roughshod  over  a 
people  who  are  capable  of  high  enthusiasm. 
who  know  and  value  their  national  rights, 
and  are  brave  enough  to  defend  them. 

3.  The  liability  to  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween different  departments  and  different  of- 
ficials of  our  complex  Government,  from 
which  It  results  that,  while  many  promises 
are  made  to  the  Indians,  few  of  them  are 
kept.  It  is  a  home-thrust  when  Chief  Joseph 
says:  "The  white  people  have  too  many 
chiefs.  They  do  not  understand  each 
other.  •  •  •  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  Government  sends  a  man  out  to  fight  us, 
as  It  did  General  Miles,  and  then  breaks  his 
word  Such  a  Government  has  something 
wrong  about  It  " 

4.  The  unwisdom.  In  most  cases.  In  dealing 
with  Indians,  of  w^at  may  be_  termed  mili- 
tary short  cuts.  Instead  of  patient  discus- 
sions, explanations,  persuasion,  and  reason- 
able concessions. 

5.  The  absence  In  an  Indian  tribe  of  any 
truly  representative  body  competent  to  make 
a  treaty  which  shall  be  binding  upon  all  the 
bands.  The  failure  to  recognize  this  fact  has 
been  the  source  of  endless  difficulties.  Chief 
Joseph,  in  this  case,  did  not  consider  a  treaty 
binding  which  his  band  had  not  agreed  to, 
no  matter  how  many  other  bands  had  signed 
It;  and  so  It  has  been  In  many  other  cases. 

6.  Indian  chiefs,  however  able  and  Influ- 
ential, are  really  without  power,  and  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  others,  the  Indians,  when 
by  the  march  of  events  they  are  brought  Into 
Intimate  relations  with  the  whites,  should 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  be  given 
the  support  and  protection  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  of  our  law;  not  local  law,  however, 
which  is  apt  to  be  the  result  of  special  legis- 
lation adopted  solely  In  the  Interest  of  the 
stronger  race. 

WnjLiAM  H.  Habb. 


Revised  Text  of  Draft  Agreement  for 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administratioa,  Draft  of  Septon- 
ber  20,  1943 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NEW  TOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  provided  membera  of 
the  Porelgn  Relations  Commltte*  and 
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members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee with  copies  of  a  revised  text  of  the 
draft  agreement  for  a  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion. I  understand  that  the  draft  agree- 
ment has  been  considerably  modified 
during  the  last  S  months  as  a  result  of 
restudy  of  the  text  by  this  Government 
and  negotiations  with  other  govern- 
ments. The  Secretary  has  Informed  the 
members  that  thLs  revised  text  is  now 
being  iH-esented  to  the  other  United  Na- 
tions and  the  nations  associated  with 
them  In  this  war  with  an  expression  of 
the  hope  that  all  of  these  nations  will 
wish  to  Join  in  signature  of  this  agree- 
ment In  the  near  future. 

The  text  of  the  draft  agreement  Is  as 
follows: 
Ret»r>    Tan    or    Obatt    AcBmmfT    rom 

DwmB   NA-noitB   Rcukt   akd   Bkhabiijta- 

TION     ADMIXISTKATION — D»A1T     OT     8lPT«l«- 

Bn  30.  1M8 

The  OOTemments  or  Authorities  whose 
duly-«uthort«ed  repiesentatlyes  have  «ub- 
Bcribed  hereto. 

Being  United  Nations  or  beln«  associated 
with  the  United  Nations  in  this  war, 

Pt'"g  determined  that  Immediately  upon 
the  Uberatton  d  any  area  by  the  armed 
rorces  at  the  United  NaUons  or  as  a  conse- 
quence at  retreat  at  the  enemy  the  popula- 
tion tbei«a<  shall  receive  aid  and  relief  from 
their  ■uflcriDgs,  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
aid  in  the  prevention  o<  pesUlenoa  and  in 
the  recovery  of  the  health  ot  the  people,  and 
that  preparation  aiMl  arrangemraiU  sbaU  be 
made  for  the  return  of  prlsonera  and  exiles 
to  ihctr  homes  and  for  assistance  in  the  re- 
siuaptloo  at  urgenUy  needed  agrlcultiiral 
and  tnduatrlal  production  and  the  restoration 
ot  esMntlal  services. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

AKTfCLCI 

There  Is  hereby  established  the  TTnlted 
Hatlons  Belief  and  BehabUlUtion  Adminis- 
tration. 

1.  The  Administration  shall  have  power  to 
•equire,  hold  and  convey  property,  to  enter 
tnto  contracts  and  undertake  obUgations.  to 
dwtgnstr  or  create  agencies  and  to  review 
tlM  activities  of  i^eocics  so  created,  to  man- 
i^  undertakings  and  in  general  to  perform 
tny  legai  act  approprUte  to  tU  objects  and 


X  Subject  to  the  pfOTistona  of  Artldc  vn. 
tbrptnpoMB  and  funettons  of  the  Artmtnl*- 
ttmtkm  SbaU  be  ••  foUows: 

<•)  lb  plaa.  coordiiMite.  sdmlnlitcr  or 
•nmng*  for  the  admlnlstrmtion  of 
for  tbe  reUcf  ot  victime  at  war  In  any 
under  the  control  of  any  of  the  United  Ka- 
tleiH  MMrwig**  the  provision  of  food.  fuel. 
Nothing,  shelter  and  other  basic  necessities, 
medical  and  other  eaaentlal  services;  and  to 
facilitate  in  such  areas,  so  far  as  necessary 
to  the  adequati  provision  of  relief,  the  pro- 
duction and  tranq)ortatlon  of  these  articles 
aad  the  .funiMiing  ot  theaa  aameea.  The 
torm  at  aetivltlaa  of  the  Admlnlatration  with- 
in the  territory  of  a  member  government 
wherein  that  government  meirliioi  artwrtnis- 
traUve  authority  and  the  responsibUity  to  be 
assumed  by  the  member  government  for 
carrying  out  maasorea  p***"**^  by  the  Ad- 
ministration therein  shall  be  determined 
after  consultation  with  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  meoBber  townamant. 

(b)  To  formulate  and  recommend  meas- 
ures for  Individual  or  Joint  action  by  any  or 
>H  at  tba  ■Moabar  ■ovamnsBta  tor  tba  oo- 
oitllnattQn  ct  purchasing,  the  use  of  ships 

-  wwamt  Mttvtttas  to  the  per- 

.  .te  ussasflnn  at  hfoatUitles.  with 

I  to  Integrattng  the  plana  and  aetivltlaa 

Of  tiM  AAaalnlatzatioa  with  the  total 


ment  of  supplies,  and  for  the  purpoce  of 
achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of  avail- 
able supplies.  The  Administration  may  ad- 
minister such  coordination  measures  afi  may 
be  authorlaed  by  the  member  governments 
concerned. 

(c)  TO  study,  formulate  and  recommend 
for  individual  or  Jomt  action  by  any  or  all  of 
the  member  governments  meas\ires  with  re- 
spect to  such  related  matters,  arising  out  of 
its  experience  In  planning  and  performing 
the  worlt  of  relief  and  rehabilitation,  as  may 
be  proposed  by  any  of  tbe  member  govern- 
ments.    Such  proj>06als  s  lall  be  studied  and 
recommendations  formulated  If  tlie  proposals 
are  supported  by  a  vote  of  the  Council,  and   I 
the  recommendations  shall  be  referred  to  any 
or  all  of  the  member  governments  for  indi- 
vidual or  joint  action  If  approved  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Central  Committee  and  by 
vote  of  the  Council. 

AHTICLE  n 

Membership 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administration  shall 
be  the  governments  or  authorities  signatory 
hereto  and  such  other  governments  or  au- 
thorities as  may  upon  application  for  mem- 
bership be  admitted  thereto  by  action  Qf  the 
CouncH.  The  Council  may.  if  It  desires,  au- 
thortae  the  Central  Committee  to  accept  new 
members  between  Besslona  of  the  Council. 

Wherever  the  term  "member  government" 
Is  used  In  this  Agreement  It  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  a  member  of  the  Administra- 
tion whether  a  government  or  an  authority. 

aancLz  m 
The  Council 

1.  Each  member  government  shall  name 
one  representative,  and  such  alternates  as 
may  be  necessary,  upon  the  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  which  shall  be  the  policy- 
making body  of  the  Administration.  The 
Council  shall,  for  each  of  Its  sessions,  select 
one  of  Its  members  to  preside  at  the  session. 
The  Council  shfill  determine  its  own  rules 
of  procedxire.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by 
the  Agreement  or  by  action  of  the  Council, 
the  CovincU  shall  vote  by  simple  majority. 

a.  The  Council  shall  be  convened  in  reg- 
ular session  not  less  than  twice  a  year  by 
the  Central  Committee.  It  may  be  con- 
vened In  special  session  whenever  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  shall  deem  necessary,  and 
shall  be  convened  within  thirty  days  after 
request  therefor  by  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  CounclL 

a.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Council 
gh^H  firnttfft  of  the  representatives  of  Cliina, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  K«ng«irii«,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  the  Director  General  presiding, 
without  vote.  Between  sessions  of  the  Coun- 
cil It  aball  when  neceasary  make  policy  de- 
clstons  at  an  emergency  nature.  All  such 
tl<n»t«k>i*  shall  be  recorded  In  the  minutes 
of  the  Central  Committee  which  siuOi  be 
eommunlcated  promptly  to  each  member 
government.  Such  decisions  shall  be  open 
to  i«eonatderation  by  the  Council  at  any 
regular  aaaaion  or  at  any  special  session 
onUed  In  aecoodanea  with  Article  m,  para- 
graph a.  The  Central  Committee  shall  in- 
vite the  participation  of  the  repreeenutives 
of  any  menaber  government  at  those  of  its 
mnsflnp  at  which  action  of  special  interest 
to  aacfa  fovemmant  la  dlaeusaed.  It  shall 
iBVita  the  participation  of  the  repreeentotive 
aerviiv  ■•  Obalnaan  at  the  Oonunittce  on 
Biqviiea  at  Vb.«  Oouaell  at  thooe  of  its  meet- 
li«s  at  whteh  poUetes  affeettng  the  provtsion 
of  soppllaa  an  aiariwawrl. 

4.  Tba  cupulttaa  on  Snppliea  of  the  Coun- 
cil diaU  fffmaiat  at  the  aaamhei's  ot  the 
Ootmca.  or  tbdr  attaraatea.  repreaenttng 
tteae  mamber  govemmants  likely  to  be  prin- 
cipal auppMeia  oC  awtorlals  for  tcUeC  and 


rehabilitation.     The   members  shall  be   ap- 
pointed by  the  Council,  and  the  Council  may 
authorize   the   Central   Committee  to  make 
emergency  appointments  between  sessions  of 
the  Council,  such  appointments  to  continue 
untU  the  next  session  of  the  Council.    The 
Committee  on  Supplies  shall  consider,  for- 
mulate and  recommend  to  the  Council  and 
the  Central  Committee  policies  designed  to 
assure    the    provision    of    required    supplies. 
The  Central  Committee  shall  from  time  to 
time  meet  with  the  Committee  on  Supplies 
to  review  policy   matters  affecting  supplies. 
5.  The    Committee    of    thi;    Council    for 
Europe  shall  consist  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Council,  or  their  alternates,  representing 
member    governments   of    territories    within 
the  European  area,  and  such  other  members 
of  the  Council,  representing  other  govern- 
ments directly  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  the  European 
area,  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council; 
the  Council  may  authorize  the  Central  Com- 
mittee to  make  these  appointments  in  cases 
of     emergency     between     sessions     of     the 
Council,  such  appointments  to  continue  im- 
tll  the  next  session  of  the  Council.    The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  for  the  Far  East  shall 
consist  of  all  the  numbers  of  the  Council, 
or    their    alternates,    representing    member 
governments    of    territories    within    the   Far 
Eastern    area,    and    such   other   members    of 
the     Council     representing     other     govern- 
ments directly  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation  In  tlie  Far  Eastern 
area  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council; 
th?  Council  may  authorize  the  Central  Com- 
mittee to  make  these  appointments  in  cases 
of     emergency     between     sessions     of     the 
Council,  such  appointments  to  continue  un- 
tl»   the   next   session   of   the   Council.     The 
regional    committees    shall    normally    meet 
within    their   respective    areas.     They    shall 
consider  and  recommend  to  the  Council  and 
the  Central  Committee  jwUcles  with  respect 
to    relief    and    rehabilitation    within    their 
respective    areas.     The    Committee    of    the 
Council  for  Europe  shall  replace  the  Inter- 
All  led    Committee    on     European    post-war 
relief  established  In  London  on  September 
24    1941  and  the  records  of  the  latter  shall 
be    made    available    to    the    Committee    for 
Europe. 

6.  The  Council  shall  eetabllsh  such  other 
standing  reeional  committees  as  it  shall  con- 
sider desirable,  the  functions  of  such  com- 
mittees and  the  method  of  appointing  their 
members  being  Identical  to  that  provided  in 
paragraph  5  of  this  Article  with  respect  to 
the  Committees  of  the  Council  for  Europe 
and  for  the  Far  East.  The  Council  shall  also 
establish  such  other  standing  committees  as 
It  considers  dertrable  to  advise  It,  and,  In  in- 
tervals between  sessions  of  the  Council,  to 
advise  the  Central  Committee.  For  such 
technical  standing  committees  as  may  be 
estaWlEhed.  in  respect  of  particular  problems 
such  as  nutrition,  health,  agriculture,  trans- 
port, repatriation,  and  finance,  the  members 
may  be  members  of  the  Council  or  alternates 
nominated  by  them  because  of  special  com- 
petence in  their  respective  fields  of  work. 
The  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Coimcil  may  authorize  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  to  make  emergency  appoint- 
ments between  sessions  at  the  Council,  such 
appointments  to  continue  until  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Council.  Should  a  regional  com- 
mittee so  desire,  subcommittees  at  the  tech- 
nical standing  committees  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  technical  committees  in  con- 
sultation with  the  regional  committees,  to 
advice  the  regional  committees. 

7.  The  travel  and  other  expenses  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Coui>cll  and  of  members  of  its 
committees  shall  be  borne  by  the  govern- 
ments which  they  represent. 

8.  An  reports  and  recommendations  of 
committees  of  the  Council  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Director  C»eneral  for  distribution 
to  tbe  Council  and  the  Central  Committee  by 
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the  secretariat  of  the  Council  established 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  para- 
graph 4. 

ARTICLE   IV 

The  Director  General 

1.  The  executive  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  in  the  Director  General,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  on  the 
nomination  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee,  the  Director  General  may  be 
removed  by  the  Council  on  recommenda- 
tion, by  unanimous  vote,  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

2.  The    Director    General    shall    have    full 
power  and  authority  for  carrying  out  re;ief 
operations  contemplated  by  Article  I.  para- 
graph   2  (a),  within  the  limits  of  available 
resources  and  the  broad  policies  determined 
by    the   Council   or   its   Central   Committee. 
Immediately  upon  taking  ofBce  he  shall  In 
conjunction  with  the  military  and  other  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  United  Nations 
prepare   plans    for    the    emergency   relief   of 
the  civilian  pxjpulatlon  In  any  area  occupied 
by  the  armed  forces  of  any   of  the  United 
Nations,  arrange  for  the   procurement   and 
assembly  of  the  necessary  supplies,  and  cre- 
ate or  select  the  emergency  organization  re- 
quired for  this  purpose.     In    arranging  for 
the    procurement,    transportation,    and    dis- 
tribution  of  supplies   and   services,   he   and 
his    representatives   shall    consult    and    col- 
laborate   with    the    appropriate    authorities 
of  the  United  Nations   and  shall,  wherever 
practicable,  use  the  facilities  taade  available 
by  such  authorities.     Foreign  voluntary  re- 
lief agencies  may  not  engage  In  activity  in 
any  area  receiving  relief  from  the  Adminis- 
tration without  the  consent  and  unless  sub- 
ject to  the  regulation  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral.    The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Direc- 
tor General   are  subject   to   the  limitations 
of  Article  VII. 

3.  The  Director  General  shall  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  organization  and  direction 
of  the  functions  contemplated  by  Article  I, 
paragraphs  2  (b)   and  2  (c). 

4.  The  Director  General  shall  appoint  such 
Deputy  Directors  General,  officers,  expert 
personnel,  and  staff  at  his  headquarters  and 
elsewhere.  Including  field  missions,  as  he 
shall  find  necessary,  and  he  may  delegate  to 
them  such  of  his  powers  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate.  The  Director  General,  or  upon 
his  authorization  the  Deputy  Directors  Gen- 
eral, shall  supply  such  secretariat  and  other 
staff  and  facilities  as  shall  be  required  by 
the  Council  and  Its  committees,  .ncludlng  the 
regional  committees  and  subcommltlees. 
such  Deputy  Directors  General  as  shall  be 
assigned  special  functions  within  a  region 
shall  attend  meetings  of  the  regional  stand- 
ing committee  whenever  possible  and  shall 
keep  It  advised  on  the  progress  of  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  program  within  the  region. 

6.  The  Director  General  shall  make  periodic 
reports  to  the  Central  Committee  and  to  the 
Council  covering  the  progress  ol  the  Admin- 
istration's activities.  The  reports  rhall  be 
made  public  except  for  such  portions  as  the 
Central  Committee  may  consider  I  necessary, 
in  the  Interest  of  the  United  Nations,  to  keep 
confidential;  If  a  report  affects  the  Inter- 
ests of  a  member  government  In  such  a  way 
as  to  render  It  questionable  whether  It  should 
be  published,  such  government  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  Its  views  on  the 
question  of  publication.  The  Director  Gen- 
eral shall  also  arrange  to  have  prepared  peri- 
odic reports  covering  the  activities  of  the 
Administration  within  each  region  and  he 
shall  transmit  such  reports  with  his  com- 
ments thereon  to  the  Council,  the  Central 
Conunlttee  and  the  respective  regional 
committees. 

AHTICLE   v 

Supplies  and  resources 
1.  Insofar    as    Its    appropriate    constitu- 
tional bodies  shall  authorize,  each  member 


government  will  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  Administration  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  Article  1.  paragraph  2  (a). 
The  amount  and  character  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  each  member  government  under  this 
provision  will  be  determined  irom  time  to 
time  by  Its  appropriate  constitutional  bodies. 
All  such  contributions  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  accounted  for. 

2.  The  supplies  and  resources  made  avail- 
able by  the  member  governments  shall  be 
kept  in  review  in  relation  to  prospective  re- 
quirements by  the  Director  General,  who 
shall  Initiate  action  with  the  member  gov- 
ernments with  a  view  to  assuring  such  addi- 
tional supplies  and  resources  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

3.  All  purchases  by  any  of  the  member  gov- 
ernments, to  be  made  outside  their  own  ter- 
ritories during  the  war  for  relief  or  rehabili- 
tation purposes,  shall  be  made  only  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  General,  and 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  carried  out 
through  the  appropriate  United  Nations 
agency. 

AHTICLl  VI 

Administrative  expenses 
The  Director  General  shall  submit  to  the 
Council  an  annual  budget,  and  from  time  to 
time  such  supplementary  budgets  as  may  be 
required,  covering  the  necessary  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Administration.  Upon 
approval  of  a  budget  by  the  Council  the  tottd 
amount  approved  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
member  governments  in  proportions  to  be 
determined  by  the  Council.  Each  member 
government  undertakes,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  its  constitutional  procedure,  to 
contribute  to  the  Administration  promptly 
Its  share  of  the  administrative  expenses  so 
determined. 

ARTicLi  vn 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  here- 
in contained,  while  hostilities  or  other  mili- 
tary necessities  exist  in  any  area,  the  Ad- 
ministration and  its  Director  General  shall 
not  undertake  activities  therein  without  the 
consent  of  the  military  command  of  that 
area,  and  unless  subject  to  such  control  as 
the  command  may  find  necessary.  The  de- 
termination that  such  hostilities  or  military 
necessities  exist  In  any  area  shall  be  made 
by   Its  military   commander. 

ABTicLZ  vm 
Amendment 
The  provisions  of  this  Agreement  may  be 
amended  as  follows: 

a.  Amendments  involving  new  obligations 
for  member  governments  shall  require  the 
approval  of  the  Council  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
and  shall  take  effect  for  each  member  gov- 
ernment on  acceptance  by  it; 

b.  Amendments  involving  modification  of 
Article  in  or  Article  IV  shall  take  effect  on 
adoption  by  the  Council  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
Including  the  votes  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Central   Committee; 

c.  Other  amendments  shall  take  effect  on 
adoption  by  the  Council  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 

ABTICLZ   IX 

Entry  into  force 

This  agreement  shall  enter  into  force  with 
respect  to  each  signatory  on  the  date  when 
the  Agreement  Is  signed  by  that  signatory, 
unless  otherwise  specified  by  such  signatory. 

ARTICLE   X 

Withdrawal 
Any  member  government  may  give  notice 
of  withdrawal  from  the  Administration  at  any 
time  Eifter  the  expiration  of  six  months  from 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  Agreement  for 
that  government.  Such  notice  shall  take 
effect  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  its  com- 
munication to  the  Director  General  subject 
to  the  member  government  having  met  by 
that  time  all  financial,  supply  or  other  ma- 
terial obligations  accepted  or  undertaken 
by  it. 


A  Proposed  Supermilhary  Hifhway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

or  SOUTH  CAHOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  23.  1943 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccord,  I 
am  including  a  speech  I  delivered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Great  Lakes -Cincinnati 
Supermilitary  Highway  Association  in 
Asheville,  N.  C,  September  10, 1943.  It  is 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  end  friends.  H.  R.  56  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives January  6,  1943,  and  now  before 
the  Committee  on  Roads,  provides  for  the 
construction  of  a  military  highway  running 
from  the  Canadian  line  near  Mlnot,  N.  Dak., 
southward  to  points  neai  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Knoxvllle,  Birmingham,  thence  to  the  Mexi- 
can border  near  El  Paso,  Tex.,  thence  north- 
ward through  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
Utah,  and  Montana  to  the  Canadian  line 
near  Glacier  Park.  The  idea  is  to  extend  the 
Alaskan  Highway  from  near  Mlnot,  N.  Dak.. 
to  connect  with  the  Pan-American  Highway 
at  or  near  El  Paso.  Tex  .  and  from  there  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  not  nearer  than 
150  miles  of  the  Pacific,  to  the  Canadian 
border  with  the  hope  that  the  Canadian 
Government  will  extend  the  highway  from 
there  to  Templeton.  Canada,  where  it  would 
connect  with  the  Alaskan  Highway. 

In  addition  to  the  main  road  it  is  con- 
templated there  wlU  be  at  least  three  auxUlary 
highways,  possibly  more  on  ttie  east;  one 
running  from  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  another  from  near  Knoxvllle. 
Tenn.,  to  Charleston.  8.  C;  and  a  third  from 
near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  Pensacola,  Fla. 
On  the  west  there  would  be  three,  one  run- 
ning from  Los  Angeles,  another  from  San 
Francisco,  and  a  third  from  Seattle,  all  con- 
necting with  the  main  highway.  It  should 
be  noted  that  two  will  touch  the  Atlantic, 
one  the  Gulf,  and  three  the  Pacific,  with 
possibly  a  number  of  other  auxiliaries. 

One  of  the  objectives  in  this  proposal  Is 
not  a  new  idea.  After  the  War  of  1812,  when 
our  Navy  had  given  a  stirprislngly  good  ac- 
count of  Itself,  both  Army  and  Navy  expert* 
were  of  the  definite  opinion  there  was  an 
outstanding  military  neceestty  for  a  better 
transportation  system  leading  from  the  grain 
fields  and  industrial  cities  of  the  Midwest  to 
the  southeastern  seaboard,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered sufficiently  important  to  warrant  con- 
struction at  the  expense  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Andrew  Jackson,  hero  of  the  bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans,  and  later  President  of  the 
United  States,  felt  about  the  matters  the 
same  as  the  experts,  although  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  such  a  transportation  system 
should  run  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
or  from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  was  very  defi- 
nite in  his  conviction  that  this  same  system 
should  touch  some  outstanding  and  im- 
proved port  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Charleston.  S.  C,  being  the  most  promi- 
nent port  in  that  section  at  the  time*  he 
suggested  the  system  should  run  from  that 
pxjrt  first  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  from 
there  to  Canada  or  the  Great  Lakes.  He  felt 
the  military  necessity  for  such  a  transporta- 
tion system  so  strongly  that  when  he  became 
President  he  appointed  Army  engineers  to 
make  surveys  with  the  idea  of  constructing  a 
double-track  railroad  system  from  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  to  Charleston.  S.  C.  A  number 
of  routes  were  considered  but  Colonel  Long 
of  the  Engineer  Corps  recommended  that 
the  most  feasible  and  strat^ic  route  would 
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be  from  Cincinnati  direct  to  Knoxrllle.  '.enn., 
thence  to  MaryvJlle.  Tenn..  and  from  there 
Tla  Walhalla.  S.  C.  to  Charleston,  S.  C. 

BoOi  mtlttary  experts  and  national  leader* 
felt  that  such  a  system  would  Insure  the 
Oovernment  the  necessary  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  munltlona  and  implements 
of  war.  B  supply  of  ccal  and  equipment  suffi- 
cient for  cur  Navy  and  the  transportation 
of  an  army  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another.  Naval  experts  Insisted  shortly 
after  the  War  of  1812  that  If  this  country 
should  again  becomre  involved  with  any  of  the 
countries  of  Evrope  it  would  probably  be  a 
naval  light  and  the  scene  of  action  would  be 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Our  experience 
tat  the  last  12  months  has  Fbown  their 
prophecy  waa  not  far  wrong,  for  the  progress 
of  our  defense  In  the  present  war  has  prob- 
ably been  interfered  with  by  enemy  U-boaU 
and  submarines  more  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board than  sny  other  section  of  the  world. 

It  is  considered  by  many  that  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  our 
South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  will  cer- 
tainly furnish  the  rendezvotjs  for  our  mili- 
tary activities,  the  loading  place  for  otir  Navy 
supplies  and  the  storehciise  for  every  imple- 
ment of  war.  and  that  there  should  be  no 
delay  in  providing  transportation  facilities 
to  the  scene  of  operations,  for  speed,  distance, 
and  direct  transportation  are  extremely  vital 
factors  in  any  defense  program.  But  regard- 
leas  Qf  where  the  attack  may  be  the  pn^josed 
superhighway  will  mean  extraordinary  serv- 
ice from  every  standpoint  in  meeting  the 
enemy  anywhere  on  the  Weatem  Hemisphere. 
It  will  facilitate  the  transportation  and  con- 
centration of  many  esaentiala  that  will  be 
indispensable  should  an  attempt  be  made  to 
attack  the  United  States  from  any  direction; 
it  will  afford  easy  aocesa  to  those  sections 
where,  on  account  of  climatic  conditions,  our 
soldiers  are  trained  in  peacetime  and  assem- 
Ued  In  wartime;  it  will  afford  better  con- 
nection with  munition  plants,  iron  and  steel 
plants,  storage  plants,  aircraft  plants,  and 
other  supply  centers  of  war  implements;  it 
will  ftimish  quick  service  in  the  delivery  of 
coal,  iron,  and  other  materials  to  plants  en- 
gaged In  the  manufacture  of  implements  of 
war;  it  will  ftimlsh  an  outlet  for  transporta- 
tion fiom  every  section  of  the  country  to  th? 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  solve  the 
highway  problem  of  transportation  to  Canada 
and  Alaska  on  one  end.  Mexico.  Central 
America,  and  South  America  on  the  other. 
It  will  mean  that  all  the  steel  mills,  muni- 
tion plants,  airplane  factorlea.  packing 
plants,  grain  elevators,  cheese  factories,  gar- 
ment factories  and  every  other  industrial  and 
esaenual  enterprise  will  all  be  nearer  the 
base  of  concentration  of  our  Army  and  Navy. 
In  addition  to  facilitating  transporution,  it 
would  make  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  efficiency  of  otir  air  forces  by  having  run- 
ways or  landing  fields  thereon  at  points  at 
regtilar  intervals  to  accommodate  the  landing 
and  taking  off  of  any  type  of  airplane 

Well  designed  and  constructed  highways 
have  always  been  considered  an  essential  fac- 
tor in  war  or  a  military  campaign.  History 
discloses  that  such  highways  have  proven  to 
be  as  effective  in  prosecuting  and  winning  a 
war  as  other  outsundlng  factors.  The  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  such  roads 
date  back  to  ancient  and  medieval  days. 
They  contributed  much  to  the  development 
and  history  of  ancient  Babylon,  which  was 
famous  for  its  numerous  military  roads.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  paralleled  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Assyrian  Desert  between 
Persia  and  Media  as  far  aa  the  Caspian  Oates 
and  then  down  the  Parthian  Mountains  to 
Bactrla.  It  to  referred  to  by  Greek  historians 
■8  "The  great  military  road"  and  is  said  to^ 
have  bsen  used  by  Alexander  the  Great  in 
Mb  opsditlon  against  the  Bactrians. 

Alttaongh  stone-paved  roads  were  con- 
■tmeted  in  Sjypt.  Cyrene,  Crete,  and  other 
mUBtitea,  the  flnt  system  of  paved  highways 


for  either  commercial  or  military  use  was 
built  by  the  Carthaginians  when  they  de- 
veloped a  scientific  constructed  road  system 
which  was  so  complete  and  well  arranged  for 
military  purposes  the  Carthaginians  were  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  all  enemies  for 
a  period  of  more  than  400  years,  and  It  was 
here  that  the  Romans  learned  both  the  art 
and  the  value  of  paved  roads  in  time  of  war. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  engineering 
accomplishments  In  highway  construction  ts 
found  in  the  Inca  Road  of  Peru  which  extend- 
ed from  Quito  in  Ecuador  to  Tucuman  In 
Chile,  a  distance  of  over  4,000  miles  in  length. 
It  traversed  some  of  the  most  mountainous 
areas  in  the  world,  scaling  mountain  ranges 
14,000  to  15.000  feet  in  height.  cros.=mg  can- 
yons thousands  of  feet  deep  and  traversed 
vast  and  burning  deserts.  Like  the  high- 
way system  here  pn^pcsed,  there  were  a 
number  of  branch  or  auxiliary  reads  leading 
off  from  the  main  line;  one  of  which  par- 
alleled the  western  coa-^t  of  South  America 
for  a  distance  of  over  '2.000  miles.  Historians 
tell  us  that  this  remarkable  system  of  high- 
ways was  used  primarily  by  the  ancient 
Peruvians  for  milltarj'  purposes.  It  may  be 
Interesting  to  observe  that  throughout  the 
system,  sentry  stations,  watch  towers,  and 
forts  were  established.  In  addition  there  was 
a  sjrstem  of  signal  fires  and  lights  located  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  could  t)e  used  in 
transmitting  message:;  from  one  end  of  the 
system  to  the  other  in  an  incredibly  short 
tune.  Army  supplies  were  stored  at  irregular 
intervals  along  the  m.iin  road.  To  illustrate 
the  rapidity  of  commercial  traffic  over  this 
road,  even  ioefore  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles, 
it  is  said  that  fresh  fish  could  be  caught  in 
the  Pacific  and  delivered  in  the  Incan  capital 
of  Cuzco  within  30  hours,  a  distance  of  more 
than  300  miles  and  over  mountains  15  000 
feet  high. 

Napoleon  I  Is  credited  with  Inaugurating 
the  modern  system  of  military  highways  in 
France  and  in  countiies  conquered  by  him. 
Perhaps  the  mo6t  famous  road  to  be  con- 
structed is  what  is  known  as  the  Simpion 
Pass  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  which  was  con- 
structed primarily  to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties in  leading  his  arnr.ies  over  the  St.  Bernard 
Pass  in  order  to  attack  tlie  Austnans  neaiiy 
150  years  ago.  It  is  rsported  that  over  30.000 
men  were  employed  t.t  one  time  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  road  which  necessitated  up- 
ward of  600  bridges  and  ascended  a  hemnt 
of  more  than  6.500  feet.  It  was  one  of  the 
great  engineering  accomplishment*  of  mod- 
ern days  and  contril)uted  immeasurably  to 
the  success  of  his  Invading  armies.  This  was 
well  recognized  by  hi)  enemies,  and  after  his 
downfall  they  attempted  to  destroy  this  high- 
way lest  it  might  prove  a  monument  that 
would  outlive  the  fame  of  his  military  vic- 
tories. 

One  of  the  first  outstaiKling  programs  un- 
dertaken by  Adolf  Hitler  in  preparing  lor 
the  Second  World  Wsir  waa  the  inaueurattcn 
of  a  program  providing  for  the  construction 
of  highways  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
speed  of  100  miles  jjer  hour  or  mere  over 
long  distances.  His  original  plan  called  for  a 
little  more  than  4.00C  miles  of  roadways  suit- 
able for  fast  military  transportation  purposes. 
but  the  program  late-  was  expanded  to  cover 
upward  of  6,000  mi  es.  These  roads  were 
separate  and  distinct,  from;  the  long-estab- 
lished road-bui'.ding  policy  of  the  Imperial 
Government  and  were  designed  from  the 
standpoint  of  locatioc  to  be  of  strategic  mili- 
tary value;  the  standard  width  for  such  roads 
was  80  feet  and  coni.tructed  so  as  to  carry 
the  hraviest  possible  load  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible speed.  There  are  in  Germany  what  is 
known  as  the  Autobahn  or  motorway  high- 
ways, and,  according  to  Roger  Shaw,  over 
3.000  road  workers  representing  the  state  or- 
ganization known  as  Autobahn  met  in  Berlin 
in  December  1938  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  the  first  3.000th  kilometer  in  the  super- 
highway system  of  the  Third  Reich,  and  he 


points  out  that  the  principal  object  in  build- 
ing these  roads  was  purely  military,  and  the 
roads  are  "designed  to  shuttle  troops  here  and 
there  at  dizzy  speeds."  He  says  that  this 
"sv.^tem  enables  motor  vehicles  to  travel  at 
high  speed  from  north,  south,  east,  or  west 
across  Germany  without  passing  through  a 
suigle  village  or  meeting  a  cross  road." 

According  to  the  Infantry  Journal.  253.000 
men  were  employed  on  or  for  the  Autobahn 
in  1935,  and  by  1939  Germany  was  extending 
its  military  road  construction  into  Czecho- 
slovakia and  thence  through  Rumania  to  the 
coa.-tal  city  of  Odessa,  in  the  Soviet  Ukraine. 

From  a  standpoint  of  European  military 
high%vays,  R  M  Smith  points  out  that  some 
of  the  construction  requirements  by  the  Ger- 
man trunk  roads  were  the  following:  (1) 
Separation  of  opposing  traffic  streams,  ac- 
complished by  the  construction  of  dual  one- 
way traffic  ways  with  grass  boulevards  be- 
tween them;  (2)  total  exclusion  of  pe- 
destrian, cycle,  and  animal  traffic;  (3)  sep- 
aration of  all  grade  crossings  by  the  use  of 
over  or  under  bridges;  (4)  suppression  of  all 
advertisements,  poles,  and  other  objerta  near 
the  highway  which  might  distract  the  at- 
tention of  drivers;  (5)  installation  of  a  clear, 
simple  system  of  road  signals.  The  f^onstruc- 
tion  of  these  roads  was  financed  by  gasoline 
taxes  and  funds  from  the  general  levy  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  used  for  the  dole 
or  relief. 

In  a  speech  before  the  German  Reichstag 
September  30.  1942,  Hitler  referred  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  roads  in  Russia  and  boasted  of 
the  work  Ijeing  done  by  the  German  Or- 
ganization Todt  in  constructing  gigantic 
roads  in  Soviet  territory  overrun  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  in  June  prior  thereto  the  head  of 
the  Todt  organization  acclaimed  that  a  net- 
work of  super  highways  had  been  constructed 
to  carry  suppliet^  to  every  possible  front  on 
the  'ves-tern   European  coast. 

THK    ALASKAN     RICHWAT 

The  construction  of  a  highway  from  the 
United  St-tes  to  Alaska  was  discussed  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  but  no  definite  pro- 
posal for  a  route  was  made  until  about  1928, 
when  Donald  MacDcnald.  associate  engineer 
of  the  Alaska  Road  Comml'=sion,  proposed  a 
road  from  Hazelton  to  Fairbanks.  Mr  Mac- 
Donald  organized  an  international  highway 
association  and  obtained  official  support  for 
the  project  from  Mr  Hoover.  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Premier  Tomlie,  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  in  1930.  In  1933,  the  first 
American  commission  was  appointed  to  study 
the  proposed  highway  to  Alaska  and  report 
estimates  as  to  ctjst  of  construction.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  road  was  on  the  verge  of  con- 
structli-n  when  It  was  lost  to  the  general  un- 
certainties of  the  depression  existing  at  that 
tl  ne. 

But  In  1938.  the  President,  under  authority 
provided  for  by  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
pointed five  men  to  the  Alaskan  Interna- 
tional Hitthway  Commission  to  cooperate  with 
a  similar  commission  appointed  by  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  to  study,  survey,  and  lo- 
cate what  is  now  known  as  the  Alaskan  High- 
way 

With  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  invasion  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  by  the 
Japanese,  the  necessity  for  the  United  States 
to  build  a  military  road  to  Alaska  became  evi- 
dent 

On  March  6.  1942.  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment announced  its  approval  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Permanent  Joint  Board  of 
Defense — United  States  and  Canada — that  a 
highway  be  built,  and  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  United  States  to  construct  It.  On  the 
same  dite  MaJ.  Gen.  Eugene  Reynolds, 
Chief  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army,  ad- 
dre.ssed  a  request  to  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  that  the  Public  Roads  Administration 
cooperate  in  the  location  and  construction 
of  the  highway.  An  agreement  was  reached 
imder  which  the  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion was  to  make  reconnaissance  and  loca- 
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tlon  surveys,  prepare  plans,  award  contracts, 
or  otherwise  arrange  for  construction,  and 
supervise  construction. 

The  War  Department  was  to  construct  a 
truck  trail  road,  following  as  near  as  might 
be  practicable  the  route  selected  after  recon- 
naissance surveys. 

Largely  by  the  use  of  aerial  reconnaissance, 
a  route  was  quickly  determined  to  serve  the 
dual  purpose  of  a  supply  line  to  Alaska  and 
a  feeder  road  tr  a  chain  of  airports  estab- 
lished in  1941  through  Canada  and  Alaska 
by  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Govern- 
nieiits.  Covering  vast  stretches  of  unmapped 
wilderness,  the  1.671-mile  International  high- 
way from  Dawson  Creek.  British  Columbia, 
to  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  was  opened  within 
about  6  months,  an  engineering  feat  of  first 
magnitude.  Begun  in  March  1942,  the  road 
was  ready  by  October  for  truck  traffic  over  its 
entire  length. 

Seven  Army  engineer  regiments  comprising 
about  10,000  men,  two  topographical  engineer 
companie?,  two  light  pontoon  companies,  and 
several  other  smaller  service  units  were  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  this  road,  be- 
sides a  varying  number  of  civilian  employees, 
probably  running  to  a  maximum  of  6,000, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Roads 
Administration. 

Bridge  building  presented  peculiar  prob- 
lems including  the  construction  of  one 
bridge  2.400  feet  long,  and  another  over  the 
White  River  which,  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom  of  rivers,  freezes  upward  from  the 
bottom.  The  difficulties  of  building  along 
the  mountainous  coast  according  to  the  first 
plans  were  avoided,  however,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  route  inside  the  coastal  range,  such  a 
route  being,  furthermore,  much  more  easily 
defensible  from  invasion. 

Altogether  the  construction  of  this  road 
in  so  short  a  time  in  spite  of  varied  difficulties 
has  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  July  1943,  Fergus  Hoffman  wrote  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor:  "It  may  be  years 
before  the  Alaska  Highway  is  the  answer  to 
the  tourist  s  dreams,  but  even  now  it  is  the 
answer  to  the  Army's  dream — a  usable  supply 
route  to  Alaska." 

About  the  same  time,  Hon.  George  Black, 
K.  C  .  M.  P.,  wrote  in  Industrial  Canada,  re- 
garding the  future  economic  value  of  this 
road:  "Contractors  for  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration of  the  United  States  are  now  fol- 
lowing up  the  preliminary  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army  and  making  it  a  permanent  high- 
way. 

"That  highway  and  the  piping  of  Canadian 
oil  from  Fort  Norman  to  Whitehorse.  where 
an  oil  refinery  is  being  built,  and  piping  it 
thence  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  will  develop  that 
vast  unprospected,  unexamined  northern 
country,  some  of  It  as  not  yet  mapped,  faster 
and  more  thoroughly  than  we  have  ever 
dreamed  of   it   being  done." 

THE   PAN-AMEKICAN    HIGHWAY 

Writing  in  the  Geographic  Review  in  Jan- 
uary 1943.  Mr.  William  E.  Rudolph  said  of 
the  Pan-American  Highway:  "Most  impor- 
tant of  all  strategic  highways,  from  the  long- 
time point  cf  view,  is  that  connecting  the 
United  States  with  Latin-American  coun- 
tries." This  system  of  routes  designed  to 
connect  all  the  countries  of  the  Americas 
will  be,  when  completed,  a  means  of  knitting 
together  these  countries,  facilitating  the  In- 
terval exchange  of  commodities  and  other- 
wise developing  national  economy. 

The  first  suggestion  for  a  pan-American 
system  of  highways  was  made  at  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  of  American  States 
which  met  in  Santiago.  Chile.  In  1923.  A 
resolution  of  this  conference  called  for  an 
official  Pan-American  Highway  Congress. 
This  congress,  comprised  of  engineers  from 
19  Latin-American  nations,  met  in  Washing- 


ton In  1924.  The  Pan-American  Highway  was 
the  Inspiration  of  the  group.  A  series  of  con- 
ferences, resolutions,  official  visits,  and  recon- 
nais-sances   have  followed. 

Until  1942,  that  part  of  the  Pan-American 
Highway  which  is  located  In  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  known  as  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway,  was  being  financed  and  built 
mainly  by  the  countries  through  which  It 
passes,  but  with  seme  technical  and  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  States.  Each  af- 
fected country  had  constructed  some  part 
of  the  road  Three-fifths,  or  nearly  2.000 
miles,  of  the  approximately  3.400  miles  of 
road  from  Texas  to  the  Panama  Canal  had 
been  opened  for  all-weather  travel  in  mi- 
connected   sections. 

In  1942  negotiations  were  completed  and 
construction  was  started  which  will  open  an 
emergency  truck  road  largely  on  the  final 
line,  but  with  some  alternate  sections, 
through  Central  America  to  the  Canal  Zone. 
It  Is  expected  that  a  $29,000,000  construc- 
tion program  will  be  fully  under  way  In 
1943.  and  that  by  June  1944,  continuous 
main-line  or  alternate  sections  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  In  Central  America  will 
be  In  shape  for  emergency  trucking  opera- 
tions on  a  scale  that  is  expected  to  meet 
probable  demands. 

On  May  1,  1941,  President  Roosevelt  com- 
mended to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  a  draft;  of  proposed  legislation  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with 
the  governments  of  the  American  republics 
in  Central  America  In  the  survey  and  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  Inter-American 
Highway  within  the  borders  of  those  repub- 
lics. The  report  pointed  out  the  value  of 
such  a  highway  as  an  aid  to  national  defense, 
and  called  attention  to  other  desirable  out- 
comes such  as  (1)  Improved  transportation 
within  and  between  the  several  countries  and 
the  United  States,  (2)  development  of  new 
lands  and  new  natural  resources,  and  in- 
creased consumption  of  American  imports, 
(3)  Increased  employment  and  maintenance 
of  economic  structure,  (4)  Increased  tourist 
traffic,  and  (5)  Increased  market  for  Amer- 
ican automobiles,  parts,  and  garage  equip- 
ment. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  funds  needed  to 
close  gaps  In  Central  America  was  made 
available  through  the  Inter- American  High- 
way Act  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1941.  This  act  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  120,000.000  to  be  used  in  clos- 
ing gaps  in  the  section  of  the  highway  from 
the  southern  border  of  Mexico  to  Panama. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  In  giving  access  to  raw 
materials  and  tropical  products,  as  well  as 
for  continental  defense,  our  War  Department 
is  spending  more  than  $20,000,000  in  building 
600  to  800  miles  of  pioneer  road  along  other 
Central  American  sections  of  the  highway 
which  could  not  be  Immediately  built  under 
the   cooperative   program. 

The  completed  highway  will  open  up  a 
large  area  of  the  North  American  continent 
capable  of  producing  many  commodities  for 
which  the  United  States  has  been  dependent 
on  the  Far  East — rubber,  wool,  hard  rice,  tea, 
cinnamon,  camphor,  quinine,  copra,  oils,  var- 
nish gums,  abaca  hemp,  and  others.  To- 
gether with  lateral  roads  that  are  developing 
from  it,  the  highway  will  greatly  stimulate 
the  productive  capacity  of  Central  America 
and  facilitate  an  exchange  of  production 
among  the  various  Central  American  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  connects  with  the  Trans- 
Isthmian  route  between  the  terminal  cities 
of  the  Canal.  Cristobal  and  Balboa,  and  also 
between  the  two  Panamanian  cities  of  Colon 
and  Panama.  Working  day  and  night,  the 
United  States  Public  Roads  Administration 


completed,  in  1942,  two  highways  of  great 
value  to  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
namely,  the  Trans-Isthmian  Highway  and 
the  Chorrera-Rio  Hato  Highway,  a  section  ol 
the  Inter-American  Highway  leading  to  Im- 
portant air  defense  for  the  Canal. 

In  1941  about  three-foiuths  of  the  South 
American  section  of  the  Pan-American  High- 
way system  was  passable  at  all  seasons.  Al- 
though the  mileage  added  to  the  system  In 
fiscal  year  1942  was  not  impressive,  a  firm 
basis  was  laid  for  more  definite  future 
progress. 

Over  the  completed  portions  of  this  high- 
way system  a  growing  commerce  has  already 
developed.  This  Intercommtinlcation  has 
caused  a  meeting  of  minds  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  common  culture,  and  has  made 
possible  an  extraordinary  solidarity  against 
aggression. 

THX  BtTRMA  ROAD 

Probably  no  strategic  highway  of  today  has 
so  captured  the  public  Imagination  as  the 
Burma  Road.  Built  within  14  months  by 
about  200.000  Chinese  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, using  only  the  crudest  of  tools,  the 
road  extends  from  Lasbio,  Burma,  to  Kum- 
ming.  China,  over  a  distance  of  726  miles. 
After  the  Japanese  cut  off  China's  sources  of 
supply  from  the  China  Sea,  this  road  was 
constructed  to  serve  as  a  mimitions  supply 
artery  from  the  outside  world. 

Known  as  China's  lifeline,  the  road  was 
officially  opened  In  March  1939.  Except  while 
closed  by  the  British  from  July  to  October 
1940,  it  was  tis*l  as  a  truck  route  until  again 
closed,  this  time  by  the  invading  Japanese, 
In  April  1942. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  east- 
ern China  in  July  1937,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment determined  upon  the  construction  of 
a  military  road  to  Burma.  The  difficulties, 
however,  seemed  insurmountable.  Two 
routes  were  considered,  both  necessarily 
crossing  a  number  ol  mountain  ranges  sepa- 
rated by  some  of  the  deepest  canyons  in  the 
world.  The  longer  route  was  chosen  because 
It  could  make  tise  of  about  263  miles  of 
provincial  road  already  constructed.  The 
new  sections  were  built  through  rugged 
mountain  country.  Within  one  40-mlle 
stretch  the  route  dips  from  7.200  feet  to  2,500 
feet  and  rises  again  to  7,800  feet. 

With  a  subsidy  amounting  to  less  than 
$2,000,000  from  the  Central  Government  of 
China,  the  Tuniian  provincial  government 
took  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  road. 
Most  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  people  of 
the  province,  each  country  being  responsible 
for  building  its  section  of  the  road  and 
furnishing  its  own  quota  of  workers.  The 
completion  of  the  task  was  the  more  remark- 
able becatise  of  the  lack  of  modem  ma- 
chinery. An  American  engineer  studying  the 
construction  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "My 
God,  they  scratched  these  roads  out  of  the 
mountains  with  their  fingernails." 

The  wisdom  of  a  planned  international 
highway  system  as  a  basic  part  of  a  war 
program  has  been  exemplified  by  the  Burma 
Road.  However,  observers  who  have  com- 
pared this  road  with  finished  sections  of  the 
Pan-American  Highway,  such  as  those  in 
Peru  and  other  American  republics,  rate  the 
Burma  Road  aa  really  a  back-county,  grade- 
D  highway.  Yet  In  1941  the  Burma  Road 
provided  20,000  tons  of  vital  military  and 
hospital  supplies  per  month  for  the  fighting 
Chinese  armies. 

When  the  Burma  Road  was  first  opened 
its  capacity  was  limited  to  about  5,000  tons 
a  month.  Despite  lack  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  lack  of  organization,  technical 
difficulties,  lack  of  fuel.  Inadequate  surfac- 
ing, and  an  unremitting  rain  of  Japanese 
bombs,  this  artery  continued  to  function  un- 
til Burma  was  conquered  by  the  enemy. 
Over    this   road   moved   strategic   materiala 
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luch  ••  tin.  antimony,  tungsten,  wolfram. 
lead.  qulckallTer.  tiing  oil.  mica,  acids,  and 
TKT.  Other  Items  reported  to  have  been 
trucked  over  the  road  Included  heavy  and 
bulky  material  such  as  iron,  steel,  railway 
parU.  shipbuilding  parts,  and  copper. 

The  favorite  Jibe  at  the  Japanese  by 
Chinese  humorists  on  the  road  was  that  a 
Jap  bomb  cost  tl. 000— the  hole  it  made  In 
the  road  cost  8  cents  to  repair. 

Leaders  of  the  Dnlted  Nations  have  con- 
tinually stressed  the  fact  that  the  present 
world  conflict  is  basically  a  war  of  transpor- 
Utlon.  Every  mftlum  of  transportation  Is 
Included  In  this  battle  line.  These  llnea-Df 
communication  are  the  very  fiber  of  world 
strategy.  And  In  the  vast  Interplay  of  move- 
ment of  men  and  machines  on  the  global 
battle  fronts,  military  highways,  long  and 
short,  are  playing  a  significant  wartime  role. 

Our  final  victory  over  Japan  will  be  made 
possible  by  the  long  survival  ol  war-torn 
China  at  the  end  of  heroic  supply  routes  such 
as  the  Burma  Road  and  the  reconstructed 
Silk  Route. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  North  American 
Newspappr  Alliance  war  correspondent  from 
the  southwest  Pacific  has  pointed  cut  that 
largely  because  of  their  (allure  to  construct 
adequate  miliUry  highways,  the  Japanese 
have  recently  been  compelled  to  yield  terri- 
tory which  they  conquered,  saying  that  dur- 
ing the  major  part  of  the  ground  fighting  in 
Guadalcanal  the  Japanese  had  great  superi- 
ority m  both  manpower  and  firepower,  but 
for  lack  of  useful  roads  through  the  Jungle 
they  were  never  able  to  deploy  and  maneuver 
effectively,  and  were  unable  to  bring  their 
superiority  to  bear  upon  the  point  ot  attack. 

The  Alaskan  Highway  and  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway  would  prove  to  t)e  of  inestima- 
ble military  value  to  the  United  States  should 
an  invasion  of  any  kind  be  attempted,  buc 
so  long  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  roads  is  not  constructed  they  cannot 
reach  maximum  military  importance,  nor  can 
they  be  of  the  greatest  commercial  value  in 
peacetime.  The  proposed  hlKhway  from 
Mlnot.  N.  Dak.,  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  or  a  road 
serving  the  same  purpose.  Is  indispensable. 
•nd  our  failure  to  construct  it  would  be 
notblng  less  than  an  exhibition  ot  bad  fatth 
In  light  of  the  Interest  we  have  manifested 
up  to  date  in  the  construction  of  the  two 
ro«ds  through  our  neighboring  countries  to 
the  north  and  south  of  tis. 


CoBfretsional  TactioJ  Experts  With  No 
Tact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A  PLUMLEY, 

or  VBtMONT 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  who 
comprehendingly  reads  history  must  re- 
peatedly be  struck  by  the  analogy  be- 
tween all  old  wars  and  this,  the  biggest 
of  all  wars,  insofar  as  congressional  in- 
terference with  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  Is  involved.  We  are  nuining 
true  to  form. 

There  are  those  today  in  Congress,  as 
there  alwasrs  have  been  in  every  war.  who 
aaanane  to  know  much  better  how  to  run 
the  war  more  efficiently  from  a  naval  and 
military  and  strategic  standpoint  than 
anj  or  all  of  those  military  and  naval 


experts  who  have  ijlven  their  lives  to  the 
study  of  how  to  ir..eet  and  to  solve  such 
problems  as  now  confront  us. 

If  war  in  itself  were  not  such  a  ter- 
rible tragedy.  thi;5  effort,  so  often  in- 
dulged in  by  thos<!  so  absolutely  incom- 
petent, to  try  to  direct  the  strategy  for 
the  determination  of  our  destiny  would 
be  funny.    As  it  is,  it  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  lack  of  good  judgment  shown. 
Those  who  have  the  burden  and  re- 
sponsibility   of    determining    how    and 
when  and  where,  at  the  least  cost  in 
sweat  and  blood  and  treasure  and  tears 
the  war  may  b?  quickest  won,  should 
not  be  embarrassed  by  tho.?e  whose  super- 
ficial knowledge,  exploited,  ha.s  only  a 
nuisance  value.    For  example:  For  any- 
body to  suggest  that  powerful  intere.^ts — 
meaning  the  British  Prime  Minister — 
are  trying  to  get  rid  of  and  to  demote 
our  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Marshall,  by 
having  him  promoted  to  the  head  of  a 
unified  command  as  the  commander  in 
chief,  to  assume  responsibility  for.  and 
to  directly  control  the  strategy  and  the 
operation    of    the    war,    world-wide,    i.s 
about  the  silliest  thing  I  ever  heard  to 
com.e  out  of  any  war  as  yet. 

It  is  not  true,  which  is  obviou.5,  and 
for  that  reason  there  is  no  occasion  to 
prove  an  axiom. 

As  Walter  Lippmann  so  well  said  this 
morning,  ''Did  anyone  ever  before  hear 
of  a  plot  to  rem.ove  a  general  by  giving 
him  supreme  command?"  And  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "It  has  been  bad  enough  to 
drag  the  name  of  one  eminent  American 
general  into  partisan  and  factional  poli- 
tics during  this  war,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  drag  General  Marshall's  name 
into  politics  also  will  be  strongly  rc=  cnted 
and  resolutely  resisted,"  which  is  equally 
as  true. 

There  is  too  much  politics  already  in 
this  war.  Why  not  let  the  competent 
military  and  naval  leaders  dcterm.ine 
the  strategy,  and  then  hold  them  re- 
sponsible? 

I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  G^^n- 
eral  Marshall.  General  Eisenhovver,  Ad- 
miral Leahy,  Admiral  King,  and  ethers 
in  the  high  command.  I  know  them  to 
be  brave  and  fearless  and  wise,  I  know 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  insist  that  their 
plans  for  operations  shall  be  carried  out 
if  they  are  to  be  held  responsible  to  the 
American  people  therefor. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  23,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  greatest  fear  or  dread  is  what  Russia 
might  do  or  !ail  to  do — it  is  not  so  much 
what  Germany  or  Japan  plans. 

O'Hasa.  of  Minnesota,  gave  the  per- 
fect vote  of  "present"  on  the  resolution. 
A  goodly  number  felt  Just  that  way. 


The  chances  of  the  Senate's  even  con- 
sidering the  Pulbright  resolution  at  this 
time  are  about  10  to  1  against  it. 

The  message  from  the  White  House 
was  presented  to  Congress  on  Constitu- 
tion Day  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  day. 

After  reading  every  word  of  the 
Churchill  speech  we  are  again  convinced 
by  his  penetrating  conception  and  his 
wholesome  frankne-ss. 

The  three  home-front  heroes  of  this 
war  are  Harry  Byre".,  Harry  Truman,  and 
Westbrook  Pegler.  Their  fight  has  been 
to  hold  the  runaways. 

We  take  cff  our  hats  to  the  four  silver 
stars  on  Generals  Marshall,  MacArthur, 
and  Eisenhower,  eterna'lv.  We  wish 
they  could  be  given  the  "four  freedoms" 
to  lead  our  fighting. 

There  are  800.000  civilian  men  be- 
tween 18  and  o8  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  over  400.000  in  the  Navy. 
Surely,  General  Mar.shall,  all  the  single 
ones  are  not  es5:ential  there. 

One  thing  we  forecast  at  the  kick-off 
on  the  Wendell  Willkie  personal  cam- 
paign: If  he  is  not  lenominated  by  the 
Republican  Convention  he  will  support 
F.  D.  R.  for  his  fourtii  term. 

C.  B.  Baldwin,  recently  Farm  Security 
Administrator,  who  promotfd  the  bring- 
inT  of  the  hillbillies  to  the  plains  is  now 
Area  Director  of  Economic  Operations 
for  Italy.    He  knows  hij  hills. 

If  the  House  Toreign  Aflairs  Commit- 
tee put  in  play  tlie  Fulbright  resolution 
all  by  itself  as  they  said,  it  was  the  first 
time  in  4  years  thi^t  the  quarterback  had 
not  pa.s.sed  them  the  ball. 

Our  first  deficiency  appropriation  was 
$13,500,000  and  is  to  take  care  of  the  un- 
de-restimated  war  babies  of  last  spring. 
The  estimate  for  the  year  is  700. COO.  The 
national  avera;^e  is  2.200,000,  but  next 
year  it  will  be  3.000.000. 


The  Functions  of  Congress  in  Today's  and 
Tomorrow's  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLETTE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1943 

Mr,  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  desire  to  in- 
clude a  speech  in  favor  of  House  Reso- 
lution 19  which  I  made  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Evansville  on  August  3,  1943: 

It  lE  very  difficult  for  a  person  holding  a 
political  office  to  gpeak  before  a  nonpartisan 
group  w'th(ut  being  charged  with  wrong- 
fu'.'y  abu.sinp  the  privilege  either  to  promote 
his  personal  political  welfare  or  to  Intrude 
the  philosophy  of  the  political  party  which 
he  represents  Into  his  discussion.  I  think 
it  is  true  that  some  people  really  do  not  at- 
tempt to  avoid  this  danger,  but  welcome 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  to  advance 
their  own  interest*  and  therefore  abuse  the 
hospitality  which  has  been  extended  to  them. 
Please  believe  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  my 
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earnest  intention  to  avoid  using  this  occa- 
sion either  to  enhance  my  own  political  for- 
tunes or  to  Intrude  matter  which  Is  peculiar 
to  the  philosophy  of  my  party  Into  this  dis- 
cussion. I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  Judge 
from  my  remarks  whether  I  have  acted  In 
good  faith. 

Certainly  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  for 
me  to  discuss  specific  legislation  or  my  votes 
as  an  Individual  upon  the  legislation  which 
was  acted  upon  during  the  time  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  National  House  of 
Represei  tatives.  Tlierefore,  I  have  selected 
as  the  tule  for  this  talk  The  Functions  of 
Congress  in*  Todays  and  Tomorrow's  Prob- 
lems. In  treating  this  subject  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  ask  you  to  re-examine 
with  me  the  historical  function  and  purposes 
of  the  Congress  of  th?  United  States  In  our 
political  system,  including  also  the  evidence 
of  that  function  which  is  expressed  in  the 
written  Constitution  of  this  country,  which 
sets  out  in  writing  the  machinery  for  Im- 
plementing the  political  philosophy  under 
which  this  country  operates. 

The  men  who  were  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  which  created  the  Constitution 
ol  the  United  States  were  men  who  were  well 
grounded  in  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  educated  by  the  system  of 
clas-sical  education  of  that  century  under 
which  they  had  all  developed.  They  agreed 
almost  unanimously  in  the  proposition  that 
the  policies  of  government  sh'ould  be  created 
by  elected  repre.^'entatives  of  the  voters. 
They  definitely  believed  in  the  philosophy 
that  the  power  to  govern  should  be  vested 
as  closely  as  possible  to  those  who  were  to 
be  governed.  They  understood  that  the  mag- 
nitude ot  a  national  government,  even  lor 
their  time,  presented  problems  too  great  and 
that  difficulties  of  travel  which  were  like- 
wife  too  great  to  permit  the  creation  of  any 
pure  democracy,  such  as  was  then  exempli- 
fied by  the  New  Er.gland  town  meeting. 
They  created  the  nearest  thing  to  this  pure 
democracy,  namely,  the  choosing  of  repre- 
sentatives by  the  voters  who  were  to  be 
Members  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
ser tatives  to  serve  for  a  term  of  2  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  these  representatives 
vere  to  appear  before  the  voters  again  and 
submit  the  records  which  they  had  made  for 
the  voters'  consideration.  In  order  that  the 
people,  who  were  being  governed,  could  then 
past  upon  those  records  and  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  them  by  the  election  or  rejection 
of  their  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, upon  the  record  which  he  had  made 
as  such  a  Member. 

It  would  be  a  perversion  of  history  if  I  did 
not  point  out,  however,  that  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Convention  did  not  have  com- 
plete confidence  In  the  capacity  of  the  people 
of  that  day  to  govern  themselves  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing.  In- 
deed, they  did  not  have  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  democracy,  In  that 
they  provided  that  the  electors  lor  repre- 
sentatives should  have  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  the  electors  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  various  State  legislative 
bodies:  but  In  many  ol  these  States,  the 
ownership  of  property  was  a  qualification 
upon  the  right  to  vote.  It  was  not  until 
a  short  time  prior  to  the  election  of  Andrew 
Jactson  that  these  qualifications  had  been 
sufficiently  removed  by  the  various  State  gov- 
ernments to  broaden  the  electoral  base  so 
that  It  became  much  more  closely  repre- 
sentative of  the  thinking  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.  It  Is  also  true  that  In  providing 
the  manner  of  the  election  of  Senators,  the 
majority  of  thoee  who  wrote  our  Constitu- 
tion felt  that  the  people  of  their  time  were 
not  qualified  to  choose  directly  their  legisla- 
tive representatives  of  that  branch  of  the 
Congress. 


Nevertheless,  and  subject  only  to  these 
limitations,  It  Is  manifest  that  It  was  the 
belief  ol  a  great  majority  ol  the  delegates  to 
our  Constitutional  Convention  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  initiated  in  the  Congress  ol 
the  United  States;  that  the  legislative  body 
was  the  most  important  body  of  our  Govern- 
ment; and  that  freedom  of  the  people  de- 
pended upon  the  proper  functioning  ol  that 
body  and  that  it  should  continue  at  all  times 
to  be  closely  connected  with  the  people  so 
that  they  might,  by  the  exercise  ol  their 
ballot,  veto,  in  effect,  or  override  within  a 
period  of  2  years,  the  national  policies  of  Our 
Government  which  our  founding  fathers  as- 
sumed would  be  created,  not  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  but  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government — the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  we  find 
written  evidence  of  this  philosophy  in  the 
instrument  Itself,  for  Immediately  following 
the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  the  first 
article  of  that  document  deals  with  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  and  the  first 
section  of  that  article  declares: 

"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives." 

In  other  words,  those  who  created  our  Con- 
stitution clearly  placed  first  things  first. 

Six  months  in  Washington  convinces  me 
that  we,  as  a  people,  have  fallen  into  the 
grievous  error  of  assuming  that  simply  be- 
cause we  have  declared  in  writing  in  an  in- 
strunent.  known  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  policy  and  lawmaking 
power — that  is,  the  power  to  create  policy 
through  the  enactment  ol  laws  to  which  the 
people  must  conlorm — shall  be  vested  in  the 
Congress,  we  need  to  do  nothing  more  about 
the  matter.  The  error  is  the  obvious  one 
which  always  exists  when  people  lorget  the 
injunction  that  "Eternal  vlgUance  is  the  price 
ol  Ireedom."  Today  Ireedom,  which  can 
only  exist  under  law — the  Ireedom,  which 
can  only  exist  when  the  laws  are  created  by 
the  regularly  elected  representatives  ol  the 
people — is  more  fully  in  danger  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  this  Government. 

Now  I  think  I  shall  surprise  you,  for  I  am 
going  to  place  the  bulk  of  the  blame  for  this 
danger  to  our  Ireedom  squarely  upon  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
themselves.  I  shall  develop  my  thinking 
upon  this  subject  more  fully  in  a  few  minutes. 
Before  doing  so,  I  shall  point  out  that  today 
there  are  many  persons;  yes,  there  are  too 
many  organized  groups  both  in  government 
and  without  government,  who  do  not  believe 
or  fall  to  understand  that  Ireedom  can  exist 
only  under  law;  who  are  impatient  with  dem- 
ocratic processes  and  who  would  gladly  see 
the  legislative  branch  ol  the  Government 
destroyed  or  rendered  ineffective  either  by 
direction  or  indirection.  II  I  were  to  deny 
this,  I  would  merely  be  closing  my  eyes  to 
the  things  which  I  have  thought  were  going 
on  over  the  last  hall  dozen  years — things 
which  I  now  have  seen  and  observed  in  the 
last  6  months. 

But,  11  the  people  lose  their  Ireedom.  it  will 
be  because  ol  the  lailure  ol  the  Congress  to 
effectively  perform  Its  ftinctions  and  it  is  only 
the  Congress,  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  now  elected  directly  by  the 
people  in  both  branches  of  the  Congress, 
which  can  save  itself,  and  thereby  preserve 
democracy  in  this  country.  To  me  it  is  both 
lutlle  and  cowardly  lor  the  Congress  ol  the 
United  States  to  yelp  about  bureaucrats,  to 
protest  against  the  growth  ol  policy-making 
power  in  the  executive  branch  ol  the  Govern- 
ment when  the  only  effective  way  ol  meeting 
this  encroachment  is  lor  the  Congress  to 
equip  Itsell  to  perform  its  lunctions  In  the 
complicated  society  which  now  exists  In 
America. 


Do  not  be  misled  by  propagand*  which 
stigmatizes  the  caliber  ol  the  men  in  the 
Congress  ol  the  United  States.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  stiU  a  rather  repre- 
sentative cross  section  ol  the  people  ol  the 
United  States;  generally  It  is  equipped  with 
men  capable  ol  constructive  thinking,  capa- 
ble ol  analysis,  and  capable  ol  effective  action. 
But  the  problems  ol  policy  which  conlront 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  are  so  numerous 
and  complex  that  no  one  man.  even  though 
he  be  an  expert  in  a  certain  line,  can  find  the 
time,  today,  to  gather  the  factual  data  and 
to  give  the  Intensified  study  necessary  to 
work  out  by  hlmsell  and  on  his  own  time,  a 
completely  coordinated  piece  ol  legislation, 
even  upon  a  specific  policy  ol  government. 
I  think  I  may  be  entitled  to  personalize  this 
talk  to  the  extent  ol  saying  that  I  have  never 
worked  more  Intensely  or  under  greater  strain 
than  I  have  during  the  time  which  I  have 
spent  in  Washington. 

Yet,  despite  a  very  earnest  effort  upon  my 
part  to  acquire  information,  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  have  ever  been  completely  satipfled  that 
I  had  all  the  information  that  I  desired  upon 
any  subject  upon  which  I  had  been  called 
to  vote.  Perhaps  this  feeling  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  as  a  practicing  lawyer  I  had 
standards,  acquired  from  experience,  whereby 
I  could  pretty  well  tell  whether  or  not  I  had 
exhausted  the  research  material  available 
upon  any  legal  question.  As  a  Member  ol 
the  Congress,  to  date  I  have  never  felt  that 
same  feeling  ol  security  which  comes  from  a 
firm  conviction  that  you  had  had  belore  you 
all  the  available  material  upon  the  subject 
which  j'ou  are  called  upon  to  decide. 

I  have  been  told  by  people  who  are  friendly 
to  me  that  it  would  be  political  suicide  to 
come  back  to  Indiana  and  make  a  conlesslon 
such  as  I  have  Just  made.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  true.  If  I  may  personalize  again — 
generally  I  have  attempted  to  be  frank  with 
people  mpst  ol  my  life,  and  I  see  no  reason 
for  abandoning  that  policy  and  substituting 
for  it  one  ol  political  expediency. 

What,  then,  is  the  solution  to  the  problems 
which  conlront  the  Congress  ol  the  United 
States  and  the  Individual  Members  thereol? 
The  problem  Is  not  incapable  ol  solution. 
Representative  government  and  individual 
Ireedom  under  law  can  be  preserved  11  we.  as 
Members  ol  the  Congress,  will  act  promptly, 
courageously,  and  lorthrlghtly  upon  this 
problem.  What  is  needed  is  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  a  set  ol  tools  to  perlorm  Its 
duty  ol  equal  caliber  and  efficiency  as  those 
now  possessed  by  the  executive  branch  ol 
the  Government.  When  I  speak  ol  providing 
the  Congress  with  tools,  I  mean  this:  There 
must  be  set  up  as  an  agency  ol  the  Congress 
a  body  ol  lawyers,  who  can  be  called  upon  to 
thoroughly  brlel  questions  of  law;  a  body  of 
economists,  who  can  be  called  upon  for  Im- 
partial Inlormatlon;  a  body  ol  statisticians, 
engineers,  and  other  experts,  solely  employed 
by,  and  answerable  to,  the  Congress  and  in- 
structed to  render  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
their  impartial,  tactual,  expert  opinions  upon 
any  questions  submitted  to  them  by  the  Con- 
gress, its  committees,  and  its  Members. 

Fortunately  there  is  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress ol  the  United  States  a  resolution  known 
as  House  Resolution  19.  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative DntKsxN,  ol  Illinois,  which  has  as 
one  ol  its  purposes  the  ultimate  creation  of 
Just  such  a  staff  of  men  which  I  bare  been 
discussing.  Among  other  things,  this  reso- 
lution takes  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  authorized  the 
reorganization  ol  ths  executive  branch  ol 
the  Government  and  the  agencies  thereof. 
And  it  points  out  that  "the  expansion  of 
Federal  lunctions  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  ol  the  Federal  Government 
(which  prompted  the  reorganisation  of  the 
executive  branch)  make  it  desirable  and 
necessary  that  there  shall  also  be  a  stirvey 
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and  itudy  ot  the  structure,  functions,  and 
procedxares  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Pederal  Oovemment  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining in  the  light  ol  present  and  future 
problems  and  responsibilities  how  the  struc- 
ture, functions,  and  procedures  of  the  Con- 
gress may  be  modified,  revised,  augmented, 
or   strengthened." 

This  resolution  also  calls  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  which  shall  do 
many  things,  with  all  of  which  I  am  in  agree- 
ment, but  sp)eclflcally,  the  committee  Ls  au- 
thorized and  directed  "to  Investigate  and 
study  the  structure,  functions,  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  legislative  branch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  •  •  •  and  provide 
for  a  means  by  which  the  Congress  may 
better  equip  the  legislative  branch  with 
facilities  and  Information  requisite  for  the 
initiation   of    legialative   policies." 

Ths  resolution  has  been  before  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  since  January  6. 
1943.  It  is  my  positive  opinion  that  it  should 
be  favorably  acted  upon  by  that  committee. 
Eventually  this  action  must  be  talcen  and 
aince  the  need  Is  so  great,  I  am  convinced 
that  eventually  this  action  will  be  taken.  I 
am  convinced  of  this  because  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  the  people  are  Incapable 
of  ruling  themselves  through  their  own  rep- 
resentatives. I  refuse  to  believe  th;  t  repre- 
sentative government  Is  destined  to  disappear 
from  this  continent,  and  thereby  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  condone  the  ac- 
tions of  those,  whether  taken  openly  or  sur- 
reptitiously, who  would  destroy  and  do  away 
with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  the 
philosophy  of  checks  and  balances  which  is 
inherent  In  our  theory  of  government.  But 
I  must  admit  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  cannot  stand  Idly  by  and  permit  it- 
self to  be  destroyed  by  its  refusal  to  under- 
stand that  It  Ls  being  overwhelmed  simply 
because  the  perplexities  of  this  civilization 
are  too  great  for  any  one  Intellect  to  harness; 
that  It  Is  be*ng  overwhelmed  because  It  is 
being  fought  by  an  adversary  with  better 
tooU  and  eqtilpment,  wben  at  the  same  time 
It  has  the  means  witliin  its  power  to  equip 
Itself  with  similar  or  superior  tools. 

The  struggle  which  ts  going  on  in  America 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  and 
his  departments,  commissions,  and  bureaus 
can  well  be  likened  to  the  battles  which  are 
taking  place  in  the  world.  It  Is  as  futile  to 
pit  hvunan  fiesh  and  bones  against  superior 
weapons  of  steel  as  it  is  for  a  body  of  men  of 
tremendous  inherent  capacity  and  earnest 
patriotism  to  pit  themselves,  without  a  source 
of  expert  Information  available  to  them, 
•gainst  an  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment which,  if  anything,  is  overequipped 
with  such  facilities.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  Is  rather  asinine  for  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate millions  of  dolls rs.  yes,  even  billions 
at  dollars,  for  the  staffing  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Qovemment  with  lawyers,  stat- 
isticians, engineers,  and  economists,  and  fail 
to  have  the  courage  to  set  up  a  similar  body 
for  themselves  and  to  appropriate  ample  funds 
for  obtaining  the  best  Impartial  body  of  ex- 
perts in  America  upon  any  and  all  legislative 
subjects. 
~  ~  If  Congress  takes  this  step,  then  article  I. 
section  1,  of  the  Constitution,  which  I  have 
read  to  you.  will  again  become  a  living,  vital 
section  of  the  Constitution.  If  It  is  not  done, 
you  could  chisel  the  words  of  that  article  and 
that  section  in  letters  a  hundred  feet  high 
and  20  feet  deep  acroes  the  face  of  the  great- 
est mountain  In  America  and  they  wotild  no 
more  preserve  the  constitutional  mandate 
tbat  laws  and  policies  shall  be  made  by  the 
Congress  than  if  they  had  never  been  ex- 
pressed or  written  into  it. 

Tb«  philosophy  •zpresaed  in  article  I  and 
■setlfln  1  U  Immutable.  If  it  should  fall. 
tlwa  some  future  generation  of  America, 
•vaatually  beooming  aware  of  the  tragic  ef- 
fect* of  the  loss  of  freedom  Inherent  In  per- 
govemment,   will   redeclare    those 


principles  and  restore  them.  Of  this  I  am 
as  certain  as  I  am  of  life  itself.  But  it  would 
be  tragic  if  we  of  this  generation  should  per- 
mit the  eternal  truth  expressed  therein  to  die 
because  of  our  failure  to  provide  the  means 
by  which  It  may  live.  The  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress to  act  in  this  matter  transcends  any 
idea  of  enhancing  its  own  stature.  Us  fail- 
ure to  act  will  destroy  the  peoples  right  to 
the  certainty  of  freedom,  which  can  only  exitt 
in  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men. 


Jadge  Julian  W.  Mack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   n.I.TNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
passing  of  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  I  lo.st 
a  friend  whom  it  was  my  pleasure  many 
years  ago  to  nominate  for  the  circuit 
court  of  Cook  County,  where  he  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  and  fearles.'=ness. 
Later,  appointed  to  the  Federal  bench, 
he  wsis  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Jurists  who  ever  served  in  that  branch 
of  the  judiciary. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  worked 
with  Judge  Mack  during  the  year  of 
1917  on  soldier  insurance,  compensation, 
and  similar  legislation,  he  posse5.sing 
great  ability  In  that  field,  I  could  dwell 
at  length  on  his  career  and  the  humani- 
tarian contributions  that  he  made  to 
help  the  underprivileged.  Therefore,  I 
take  pleasure  in  inserting  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  which  pays  him  splen- 
did tribute  and  which,  in  a  measure,  por- 
trays the  life  of  this  great,  patriotic,  and 
sincere  pubUc  servant.  Yes,  in  him  I 
lose  an  old  and  devoted  friend,  and  the 
country  and  the  Congress  an  outstand- 
ing citizen.    The  article  is  as  follows: 

JtmCX  MACK 

The  great  Judicial  career  of  Judge  Julian 
W.  Mack  began  almost  40  years  ago  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  circuit  court  of  Cook 
County,  m.  Because  of  his  known  Inter- 
est In  social  problems  and  child  welfare, 
he  vras  soon  asked  to  preside  over  the  newly 
established  Juvenile  court  In  Chicago,  the 
first  juvenile  court  in  the  world.  Before  that 
he  had  taught  law  at  Northwestern  University 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  and  had  ac- 
quired a  reputation  as  a  teacher  who  knew 
not  only  law  in  books  but  law  in  action. 
Previously,  while  still  a  student  In  Harvard 
Law  School,  he  with  Beale,  WlUiston,  Wig- 
more,  and  McKelvey  were  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review, 
a  review  managed  by  student  editors,  which 
ranks  with  the  case  system  as  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  legal  education. 

In  1911  he  was  appointed  to  the  Federal 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit. A  few  years  later  he  was  assigned  to 
the  short-lived  commerce  court  and  after  its 
demise  he  would  accept  assignment  to  any 
circuit  where  he  was  needed.  Although  one 
of  our  ablest  appellate  court  judges,  he  has 
a  fondness  for  trial  work,  and  as  a  trial  judge 
he  probably  had  no  equal.  It  became  the 
practice  to  request  him  to  preside  over  the 
trial  of  particularly  long  and  difficult  ca.<:es. 
He  had  the  rare  gift  of  beingable  to  deliver 
his  charge  orally  to  the  Jury,  even   in  the 


most  complicated  case,  with  scarcely  a  refer- 
ence to  a  note. 

In  view  of  his  interest  in  social  welfare, 
his  assistance  was  sought  when  we  entered 
the  First  World  War,  in  framing  security 
leiTislation  for  the  soldiers.  He  was  largely 
resnnnsible  for  the  cinifting  of  the  bills  In- 
troduced into  the  Congress  and  subsequently 
passed  providing  compensation  for  the  de- 
pendents oi  servicemen  and  enabling  service- 
men to  obtain  war-ritk  insurance.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  inquiry  on 
conscientious  objectors.  A  young  farmer 
from""  Tennessee  who  had  d.fflculty  reconcil- 
ing fighting  with  his  religious  belief  asked 
oiip  evening  to  talk  with  Judge  "Mack.  They 
t.".lked  long  and  seriously  Tiie  ntxt  morning 
he  reported  he  did  not  wish  to  claim  exemp- 
tion.    The  ycjung  farmer  was  Sergeant  York, 

Few  men  gave  themselves  so  completely 
to  good  cau:^.es  as  Judce  Mack.  His  kindli- 
ness, his  helpfulness  to  others  whose  capacity 
for  gjod  work.,  he  liked  to  e.5te€m  more 
hirhly  than  his  own,  obscured  his  own  very 
great  acci-mplishments.  While  Judge  Mack 
wa.s  artivc  in  behalf  of  the  downtrodden  of 
all  racf^s,  as  a  Jew  he  was  particularly  af- 
fected by  the  plight  of  the  Jews  and  labored 
incessantly  to  secure  equal  Ju'^tlce  for  them 
in  all  countries  and  a  homeland  in  Palestine 
for  those  who  wished  to  go  there.  He  was 
chosen  to  act  a."-  chairman  of  the  Jewish  dele- 
gations at  the  Peace  Conference  In  1919, 
'Ihope  who  ri'ally  knew  Judge  Mack  will 
chrri  h  hi.s  memory  not  because  of  any  opin- 
ion he  wTot€  or  any  position  he  held,  but 
because  of  the  time  he  took  out  cf  a  busy 
career  to  give  help  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing to  others  to  get  their  start  and  to 
have  their  chance  for  a  good  life. 


The  0.  W.  I.  Boyi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1943 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  which  app>eare(l 
in  the  Morning  World  recently,  entitled 
"The  O.  W.  I.  Boys": 

THE    O.    W.   I.    BOTS 

Poland's  Foreign  Minister.  Tadeusz  Romer, 
delivered  his  expose  before  the  National 
Council  In  London. 

The  world,  especially  Poland,  is  entitled  to 
know  Poland's  aims  and  rights,  the  world, 
especially  Poland,  is  entitled  to  know  what 
Secretary  Hull  has  to  say  about  America's 
war  and  peace. 

Mr.  Romer's  address  contained  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

"We  see  no  adequate  reason  why,  after  a 
common  victory,  Poland  should  make  any 
further  sacrifices,  either  in  territory  or  In 
population,  in  addition  to  those  she  has  al- 
ready made  and  is  still  making  in  her  stead- 
fast defense  of  her  own  freedom  and  that  of 
the  whole  world  Such  a  course  would  be 
Immoral  and  alien  to  Ideals,  for  whose  tri- 
umph we  are  fighting.  Thcrefoie,  the  Polish 
Government  stands  firm  for  the  lntegr*y  of 
the  Poll.^h  territory." 

Mr.  Romer  spoke  In  the  name  of  our 
ally— Poland. 

When  a  Polish  representative  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Information  in  New  York  attempted 
to  read  the  above  quoted  excerpts  from  the 
Foreign  Minister's  address  over  short  waves 
to  Poland,  quoting  from  the  New  York  Times, 


B  censoring  ofQcisl  of  the  O.  W.  I.  stopped 
him,  explaining  that  the  statement  may  be 
misinterpreted  by  our  allies  I 

What  does  this  mean? 

We  fall  to  understand  it. 

Since  when  and  why  does  O.  W.  I.  Impose 
silence?  Why  are  public  statements,  made 
by  the  foreign  minister  of  an  allied  country, 
suppressed  by  an  office  so  closely  connected 
with   our  Government? 

How  should  we  classify  such  methods? 

Was  it  done  in   the  name  of  our  Govern- 
ment or  is  It  merely  a  whim  cf  displeasure- 
of  the  omnipotent  hirelings  of  the  O.  W.  I  ? 

We  protest  against  It  and  shall  Insist  that 
this  contemptible  underground  work  of  the 
O.  W.  I.  boys  be  stepped. 

We  demand  a  thorough  investigation  and 
appeal  to  our  readers  to  write  to  their  Con- 
gressmen requesting  that  the  whole  bunch 
of  O.  W.  I.  stooges  and  meddlers  be  chased 
out  before  they  grow  Gestapo  feathers  and 
cause  Irreparable  damage. 

P.  Y. 


Dr.  Ales  HrdKcka 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday   September  23,  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  an- 
nounce the  passing  of  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka, 
world  renowned  anthropologist,  and  for- 
mer curator  of  the  Division  of  Physical 
Anthropology,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
who  served  in  that  capacity  since  1910. 
It  was  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  fine  man  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country.  Bom 
in  Bohemia  and  coming  to  this  country 
as  a  boy  he,  through  his  own  efforts, 
achieved  the  highest  recognition  in  his 
field.  It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  read 
in  one  of  the  Washington  newspapers  a 
short  sketch  of  his  life  and  I  am  glad  to 
insert  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  trib- 
ute to  this  great  man.  The  article  is  as 
follows: 

Da.  Hrolicka,  SciEi'TrisT,  Dies  Arrsx  Illnees — 

ANTHKoroLOcrsT  OF  Smithsonian  Institd- 

TiON  Was  Bohn  in  Bohxmia 

Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  world  renowned  anthro- 
pologist, who  entered  America  a  penniless 
boy,  by  his  own  wish,  throwing  the  equiva- 
lent of  15  cents  In  New  York  Harbor  as  his 
ship  docked,  died  yesterday  at  3  a.  m.,  fol- 
lowing a  week's  illness  broiight  on  by  a  heart 
attack.  He  had  been  curator  of  the  Division 
of  Physical  Anthropology,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, since  1910  and  was  vice  curator  7 
years  before  that. 

Born  the  son  of  a  cabinetmaker  in  Hum- 
poleti,  Bohemia,  part  of  Czechoslovakia  be- 
fore the  war,  he  was  mainly  self-educated  In 
this  country  end  began  In  1898  to  lead  ye.irly 
expeditions  to  far  places  where  he  unearthed 
and  studied  skeletons  of  prehistoric  men  and 
the  higher  primates.  He  visited  American 
and  Asiatic  Arctic  regions,  China,  Japan, 
Pacific  isles,  Egypt.  Central  and  South 
America . 

In  1937,  he  also  landed  on  Nicolosky  Island, 
Russian  possession  in  the  Bering  Sea,  off  the 
Alaska  coast,  after  being  first  refused  entry 
by  Russian  ofDcials. 

Entering  the  business  world  at  13  and 
studying  English  snd  business  subjects  in 
his  spare  time,  the  tide  of  his  life  was  turned 
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when  illness  brought  to  him  both  the  min- 
istration and  friendship  of  a  medical  doctor, 
who  helped  him  to  enter  the  profession.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  New  York  Eclectic 
College  In  1892  and  2  years  later  from  the  New 
York  Homeopathic  College. 

STATE  HOSPITAL  INTERN 

He  practiced  medicine  for  a  short  time  and 
then  as  an  intern  In  the  New  York  Staio 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  where  he  was  per- 
mitted to  engage  In  research,  began  to  In- 
terest himself  in  anthropological  science. 

His  researches  and  publications  brought 
Dr.  Hidiicka  to  the  attention  of  the  head  of 
the  State  com.mission  on  lunacy.  Dr.  Carlos 
MacDonald.  then  organizing  the  Pathological 
Institute  of  the  New  York  SUte  Hospitals. 
Dr.  Hrdlicka  was  invited  to  Join  ths  Insti- 
tute as  an  associate  in  anthropology,  which 
he  did  after  first  going  to  Europe  for  further 
studies. 

He  spent  a  year  at  the  medical  school  and 
school  of  anthrcpolcgy.  the  Sorbonne,  In 
Paris. 

Dr.  Hrdlicka  maintained  that  prehistoric 
man  did  not  exist  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, but  migrated  here  from  Asia  via 
Alaska,  and  frequently  presented  his  views 
to  Washington  audiences  from  the  lecture 
platform. 

INDIAN   DESCENT  "PaOVEN 

Commenting  on  his  collection  cf  16  0  JU 
skulls  and  skeletons  2  years  ago,  he  said  he 
had  definite  proof  that  American  Indians 
were  descended  from  Asiatic  Uibesmen  in 
the  remains  he  hod  collected  on  both  conti- 
nents 

While  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  Dr.  Hrdlicka 
not  only  was  Impressed  with  the  scientific 
results  of  his  expedition  but  with  his  discov- 
ery of  the  Russian  attitude  toward  AmerlcanB. 

Some  weeks  after  his  return  In  1989  he 
told  of  the  love  the  Russian  people  bear 
America  and  all  things  American. 

"They  look  at  us  as  apart  from  the  rest  ol 
the  world.  Inhabitants  of  a  vast  country  like 
their  own.  Everywhere  you  go  you  hear, 
'Make  room,  make  room;  hurry,  here  Is  an 
American!*  "  he  said. 

"I  thought — I  heard  1  would  be  watched," 
he  added,  "but  all  the  time  I  was  in  Moscow 
I  saw  just  one  policeman." 

A  FsouFic  wai'iaa 

A  prolific  writer  for  scientific  publications, 
he  founded  and  edited  the  American  Journal 
of  Physical  Anthropology.  He  was  a  member 
of  many  scientific  and  scholarly  organlsatloDB 
and  was  an  honorary  and  correspondent 
member  of  many  foreign  academies  and  so- 
cieties' as  well.  He  was  president  at  the 
American  AESoclatlon  of  Physical  Anthro- 
pology, 1928-32. 

His  writings  were  responsible  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  division  which  he  beaded  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  An  article  stating 
needs  of  American  anthropologists  for  an  in- 
stitution where  material  might  be  ofDcially 
deposited,  a  research  laboratory  and  refer- 
ence library,  caused  Smithsonian  officials  to 
enlist  his  services  In  setUng  up  such  facilities. 

Honored  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the 
Huxley  Medal  was  awarded  to  him  in  1926 
by  the  Boyl  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  bis  "great  serv- 
ices to  anthropological  science  not  merely  in 
America  but  throughout  the  world." 

In  1924  Mme.  Veverka,  wife  of  the  then 
Minister  of  Czechoslovakia,  painted  his  por- 
trait to  be  htmg  at  the  University  of  Prague, 
in  hU  native  land.  Dr  Hrdlicka  had  assisted 
the  university  with  gifts. 

Dr.  Hrdlicka  considered  many  questions  in 
connection  with  man's  behavior  and  phy- 
sique. In  1939  he  announced  that  the  po- 
tential criminal  does  not  differ  in  physical 
appearance  from  the  noncriminal,  tbat 
crime  U  not  physical  but  mental. 


Importation  of  Intexkatrnf  liqi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1943 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  days  I  have  received  numerous 
letters  and  petitions  from  many  gocd 
people  in  my  district  urging  Congres.s  to 
pass  House  bill  2082,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  our  respected  friend  and 
colleague  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  Hon.  Joseph  R. 
Bryson. 

The  American  people  everywhere  are 
concerned  and  disturbed  about  the  great 
quantity  of  liquor  now  being  made  too 
easily  available  to  workers  In  our  war 
plants  to  the  end  that  production  of  war 
materials  is  being  noticeably  affected  by 
inefficiency  and  absenteeism  because 
of  :'. 

Will  someone  please  explain  to  the 
American  people  why  all  this  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  is  permitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  come  into  our  country  from  all 
over  the  world  when  the  Congress  found 
it  necessary  almost  2  years  ago  to  stop 
the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors  by 
the  American  distilleries,  except  for  in- 
dustrial and  medicinal  purposes? 

Must  we,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  cargo 
after  cargo  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  flow 
freely  into  this  country  almost  duty  free 
in  order  to  keep  friendly  trade  relations 
with  other  nations  especially  at  a  time 
like  this?  If  so,  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  final  consequences,  for  certainly  the 
threads  of  the  "ties  that  bind"  such  a 
relationship  with  any  nation  of  the 
world  most  certainly  will  not  stand  the 
test,  either  in  peace  or  war. 

This  thimr  is  becoming  a  serious  mat- 
ter and  we.  the  Congress,  should  take 
effective  action  to  remedy  this  scandal- 
ous situation  once  and  for  all  and  do  it 
now. 


World  Police  Force  Can  Icsure  the  Peace 


BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMET 


IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRJBBEHTTA'nVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1943 

Mr.  RAMET.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO,  I  include  an  editoriAl,  World  Police 
Force  Can  Insure  the  Peace,  whidi  iip- 
pears  in  the  September  22  edition  of  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Times: 


WOILD  POUCS  rOBCB  CAM  IMSUKE  TBS 

The  House  of  Representatives  yxtBcday 
went  on  record  as  favoring  a  ooopmmUf 
peace. 

The  House  Members,  by  a  vote  of  800  tc^ 
28.  voted  to  enforce  the  peace. 
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This  IB  a  new  and  encouraging  attitude. 
While  the  Fulbrlght  resolution  la  broad  In 
Its  aspects  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
the  application  of  Its  principle. 

House  liembers  voted  their  sentiment  In 
favor  of  working  out  a  Joint  peace  to  be 
maintained  after  the  war.  What  U  really 
meant  Is  that  the  House  Members  favor 
policing  the  world. 

While  the  resolution  now  goes  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  along 
with  other  similar  resolutions,  there  Is  no 
doubt  about  the  attitude  of  the  American 
p«r.ple  They  want  peace,  and  they  want 
the  privilege  of  seeing  that  it  Is  respected. 

If  the  United  States  follows  this  policy. 
as  it  probably  will,  it  means  that  we  shall 
keep  •  large  navy,  air  force,  and  army  in 
readiness 

The  House  resolution  would  put  the  United 
States,  along  with  other  victors.  In  the  posi- 
tion of  maintaining  a  fair  peace  by  force  If 
necessary.  If  any  nation  upsets  the  peace, 
the  police  force  of  the  peaceful  nations  will 
be  obligated  to  step  In  and  restore  order. 

This  Is  all  right.  Everyone  knows  that 
If  the  peace  agreement  made  at  the  end  of 
the  last  World  War  had  been  enforced,  there 
would  have  been  no  Second  World  War. 
Germany  would  not  have  been  permitted  to 
rearm 

A  combined  police  force  maintained  by  sev- 
eral nations  does  hot  assure  peace.  It  must 
be  administered  fairly,  and  there  must  be 
complete  and  permanent  unity.  Combined 
strength  often  divides  and  destroys  itself. 
We  cannot  let  that  happen. 

In  thes«  days  the  only  way  to  keep  order 
seems  to  t>e  through  the  maintenance  of  a 
respected  authority  which  has  the  power  to 
put  down  disorder.  That  Is  the  way  com- 
munities mafntaln  order.  That  Is  the  way 
all  organized  groups  maintain  order.  It  is 
the  best  way  to  maintain  order  after  the 
war. 

The  Senate  should  adopt  a  similar  resolu- 
tion. The  whole  world  will  be  much  better 
behaved  If  it  knows  there  Is  a  cop  on  the 
oomer  ready  tu  enforce  the  laws  of  good 
International  conduct. 


The  Capitol's  Dome  Shoald  Carry  the 
Stars  and  Stripes — No  Other  Fla^f 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me. 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  has  been  put 
the  question,  "Should  Congress  vote  now 
to  join  in  world  collaboration?" 

Collaboration  means  joint  action.  If 
the  question  is  as  to  whether  we  are,  in 
the  war  effort,  to  work  jointly  with  those 
nations  which  are  at  war  with  either 
Germany  or  Japan,  then  the  answer  is 
an  emphatic  "yes." 

If  the  inquiry  is  as  to  whether  we  are, 
during  the  war  or  afterw^ard.  to  act  joint- 
ly w^ith.  engage  in  joint  enterprise  with. 
become  a  partner  of,  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  a  program  of  world  ref- 
ormation, of  remaking  the  world  along 
financial,  educational,  industrial,  gov- 
ernmental lines,  then  the  answer  is  an 
•  equally  positive  "No." 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  advocates 
of  world  Joint  action  wish  Congress  to 


commit  itself  to  a  policy,  not  of  talk,  but 
of  action,  and  that  that  action  by  Con- 
gress means  not  only  joint  action  in  war 
efforts,  but  in  all  other  activities  in  which 
nations  and  people  engage.  In  short, 
establish  and  become  a  member  of  Union 
Now  or  some  similar  organization. 

Until  this  war  has  been  won.  until 
every  armed  enemy  has  been  decisively 
defeated,  we  have  neither  the  time. 
energy,  nor  the  resources  to  waste  on  a 
program  of  either  world  reformation  or 
world  rebuilding. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  or 
the  dedrability  of  educational,  economic. 
or  financial  collaboration,  this  war  cov- 
ers so  much  territory,  involves  so  many 
millions  of  men  using  .such  great  quan- 
tities of  munitions,  that  its  succes.sful 
prosecution  demands  our  every  thought 
and  effort. 

For  8  long  years,  our  forefathers 
fought  to  give  validity  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and.  from  that  day 
to  this,  every  American  worthy  of  the 
name  has  proudly  boasted  of  his  inde- 
pendence as  a  citizen  of  the  Uniced 
States  of  America. 
What  are  we  now  asked  to  do? 
We  are  now  asked  by  financially  and 
politically  powerful  organizations  to  join 
in  immediate  world  collaboration- 
world  joint  action. 

One,  Federal  Union,  Inc..  by  petition 
in  January  of  1942,  asked  Congress  to 
pass  a  resolution  requiring  the  United 
States  to  join  with  other  nations,  both 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  unite  on 
a  world  federal  basis,  surrender  our 
independence,  adopt  a  declaration  of 
interdependence — the  antithesis  of  the 
Declaiation  of  Independence — form 
Union  Now  and  become  a  member  of  a 
superunited  states  of  the  world. 

About  the  same  time,  the  other  well- 
financed  group.  World  Fellowship,  Inc., 
requested  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
to  give  to  President  Roosevelt,  as  a  birth- 
day present,  $100,000,000.  to  be  spent  at 
his  discretion  in  forming  a  council  of 
internationalists  to  draw  up  plans  for 
a  united  nations  of  the  world.  It  also 
asked  that  an  additional  billion  dollars 
be  given  the  President  to  be  pa.'^sed  on 
by  him  to  finance  the  council's  activities. 
Each  of  these  plans,  as  every  other 
plan  for  a  similar  purpose,  involves  a 
surrender  of  cur  sovereignty,  that  i.^,  of 
our  independence,  of  our  national  exist- 
ence. That  surrender  is  the  meat  of 
world  collaboration. 

The  overwhelming:  majority  of  our 
people  today,  as  in  the  past,  sincerely  be- 
lieve, and  have  acted  upon  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  Constitution  outlines  the 
best  form  of  government  ever  devised. 
Experience  has  shown,  and  the  people 
of  the  world,  by  their  migration  to  thi.s 
land  of  ours  and  its  form  of  government. 
have  demonstrated  that  under  it  men 
can  and  have  obtained  for  them^eIves 
more  of  freedom,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity, than  in  any  other  land,  under 
any  other  form  of  Government. 

So.  I  ask  you.  it  being  admitted,  as 
it  must  be,  that  we  have  here  the  best 
there  is  in  the  world,  why  should  we. 
even  for  the  laudable  objective  of  help- 
ing others,  surrender  what  we  have, 
when  the  result,  as  we  know,  will  be  but 


a  lowering  of  our  own  standards;  a 
weakening  and  undermining  of  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  advantages 
which  we  now  possess  securely  rest;  and 
which  we  must  keep  if  we  are  to  help 
either  ourselves  or  anyone  else? 

As  well  might  the  seed  wheat  brought 
by  our  forefathers  from  across  the  seaj 
have  been  made  into  flour  to  be  con- 
sumed in  the  first  winter  of  their  famine, 
and  thus  hdve  prevented  the  growing  of 
subi-equent  crops,  as  for  us  to  now  sur- 
render our  independence,  the  keystone 
in  the  arch  of  our  .security. 

A  greater  degree  of  freedom  of  action 
as  well  as  of  religious  liberty,  a  free  press 
and  free  speech,  more  of  prosperity  and 
happiness  for  the  individual,  a  greater 
advance  in  intellectual  attainments; 
more  people  .sharing  in  more  of  the  lux- 
uries;, a.s  well  as  the  necessities  of  Hfe,  are 
the  fruits  of  our  national  independence, 
our  adherence  to  our  constitutional  form 
of  Government. 

A.s  well  cut  down  the  fruit  tree  and 
expect  a  .'subsequent  crop  as  to  surrender 
even  a  part  of  our  independence,  of  our 
national  soverpipnty.  to  a  super  united 
stato.s  of  the  world  or  any  other  form  of 
woild  government  in  which  these  Unitid 
St.ites  of  ours  would  be  but  a  part. 

If  the  advocates  of  Union  Now.  of 
United  Nations  are  .sincere — and  let  us 
a.s.sum'^  that  they  are:  if  they  believe  in 
America  and  her  institutions — and  they 
must ;  otherwise  they  would  not  as.sume 
the  position  of  lending  a  helping  hand 
to  le.ss  fortunate  peoples  and  nation.s — 
then  let  them  adopt  the  plan  of  Colonel 
McCormick,  and.  with  the  United  States 
maintaining  its  independence,  invite 
these  other  nations  which  wish  to  be 
helped  and  aided,  to  come  into  the  United 
States  of  America  as  States. 

The  advocates  of  a  superworld  gov- 
ernment base  their  plea  upon  the  pro- 
position that,  to  have  peace  throughout 
the  world  we  must  act  jointly  with  all 
other  countrie.^. 

The  plan  is  to  make  Uncle  Sam  the 
Santa  Claus  of  the  v.orld.  Our  re- 
sources, our  money,  our  men,  are  ro  be 
used  to  rebuild  the  ruined  cities  of  the 
world  when. comes  the  peace. 

The  plan  includes  the  proposition  that 
the  United  States  of  America,  133,000.000 
people,  are  to  feed,  clothe,  and  furni.'-ii 
homes  for  some  400,000.000  people  who 
will  be  in  need. 

Already  \\c  have  constructed  through- 
out the  world  harbors,  docks,  ware- 
houses, airport.^,  railroads,  highways,  and 
factorie.s.  at  a  cost  of  billions  of  dollar-, 
for  which  we  will  have  no  u.'^e  and  which 
we  will  not  be  permitted  to  use  after  the 
war  is  over.  All  these,  together  witii 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  and 
clothing,  are  to  be  given  freely  to  the 
people  of  other  lands.  To  speak  lichlly, 
we  are  to  pay  the  fiddler  while  others 
dance  to  the  music. 

The  planners  would  give  us  interna- 
tional boondoggling.  And  our  men — 
your  son.s.  brothers,  and  husbands — are 
to  join  in  policing  foreign  lands,  while 
thi-  men  of  other  countries  keep  order 
here.     Not  a  pretty   picture. 

Th-»  adoption  of  the  plan  means  that 
the  American  worker,  the  American 
farmer,  and  the  American  taxpayer  will, 
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for  countless  years  to  come,  be  paying 
for  the -gifts  which  we  make  to  others. 

Why,  in  addition  to  those  gifts  which 
we  have  made,  and  which  we  will  make, 
should  we  surrender  our  sovereign  right 
t.o  keep  our  own  independence — work  out 
our  own  destiny? 

If  we  are  to  pay  the  fiddler,  if  we  are 
to  act  as  Santa  Claus,  if  we  are  to  estab- 
lish throughout  the  world  a  world-wide 
W.  P.  A.,  if  we  are  to  build  in  other  lands 
industrial  enterprises,  wherein  the  la- 
borers of  those  lands,  living  on  a  pittance, 
will  compete  with  our  own  workers,  then 
let  us  be  the  head  of  that  superworld 
organization  and  let  those  who  want  to 
join  come  in  as  States. 

Our  people  are  not  yet  ready  to  pau- 
perize themselves,  to  become  industrial 
slaves,  agricultural  serfs,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  plans  of  those  who  dream 
of  world  government. 

This  is  true. -not  because  our  pieople 
are  not  sympathetic  or  charitable  but 
because  they  are  practical,  because  they 
reahze  that  the  task  is  an  impossible 
one,  because  they  know  that  they  cannot 
build  a  superstructure  of  that  size  or 
weight  without  breaking  down  and  de- 
stroying the  foundation — which  is  our 
independence — our  Constitution. 

Even  if  this  idea  of  world  cooperation 
were  practical,  there  is  another  reason 
why  it  should  not  now  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  The  executive  department 
has  demonstrated  that  when  Congress 
gives  it  an  inch  it  will  take  a  j-ard.  Con- 
gress should  not  give  to  the  executive 
department — to  the  dreamers  and  the 
visionaries — any  possible  excuse  lor  un- 
constitutional and  detrimental  action. 

If  Congress  at  this  time  formally  an- 
nounces that  we  should  collaborate  with 
other  nations  of  the  world,  that  action 
will  be  seized  upon  by  the  wasteful,  ex- 
travagant, experimental,  visionary  New 
Dealers  as  an  unlimited  license  not  only 
to  spend  billions  of  American  money- 
most  of  it  borrowed  from  our  taxpayers 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  or  by  the 
printing  of  fiat  money — on  a  glorified 
world-wide  W.  P.  A.,  but  as  a  directive  to 
educate  and  control  people  everywhere — 
Indians.  Hottentots,  and  Bushmen— in 
what  these  dreamers  conceive  to  be  the 
better  way  of  life. 

Our  men  are  fighting  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Tliat  is  the  flag  which  on 
the  battlefield  cheers  them  on  to  action 
and  gives  them  courage  and  determina- 
tion. That  Is  the  flag  under  which  they 
fought  in  the  First  World  War.  That  is 
our  flag. 

Our  men  are  fighting  for  the  princi- 
ples for  which  that  flag  stands,  for  the 
homes  over  which  it  waves. 

They  are  fighting  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  and,  while  six  or  eight  mil- 
lion of  them  are  in  the  service,  it  is  un- 
fair to  adopt  a  policy  which  means  the 
hauling  down  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
the  substitution  of  an  international  flag, 
the  loss  of  the  freedom  and  the  Uberty 
for  which  so  many  of  them  are  giving 
their  lives. 

Let  us  wait  until  the  boys  come  home, 
when  they  will  have  an  opportunity  by 
their  votes  to  aid  in  determining  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they 
and  their  children  shall  live. 


Stalin  and  the  Chordi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARECB 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  September  22. 194i 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Sun: 

STALIN    AND    THI    CHUHCH 

The  Nazi  propaganda  ministry  and  the 
American  saboteurs  of  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  have  reaaon  to  b«  <listurbe<i — as 
they  clearly  are — by  the  rapprochement  be- 
tween the  Russiar  Government  and  the  Or- 
thodox Church. 

Since  the  German  invasion  o(  Russia  there 
have  been  succesaive  steps — Inffludlng  the 
suppression  of  the  Militant  Atheist  League — 
toward  religious  toleration.  Now  an  accord 
between  Stalin  and  the  Orthodox  leaders  has 
been  foUowed  by  the  first  election  of  a  church 
primate  since  the  revolution.  Further  ex- 
pansion of  church  work  fa  predicted  In  Mos- 
cow dispatches.  The  Communist  Party  re- 
mains officially  atheistic,  and  much  remains 
to  be  done  If  lull  religious  liberty  is  to  be  en- 
joyed in  Pussla.  But  an  Impressive  beginning 
in  liberalization  certainly  is  under  way. 

Why?  Some  propagandists  interpret  it  as 
a  mere  SUlln  trick  to  win  pan-Slavic  backing 
Ir  the  Balkans  Doubtless  the  Russian  Pre- 
mier believes  it  wUl  strengthen  Soviet  di- 
plomacy in  that  region.  But  there  is  no  law 
against  his  seeking  good  will  in  the  Balkans. 


Simplification  in  RcTcne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PBfKSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  September  23.  1943 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoao,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald: 

SUCPLZriCATION  IN  XCVXBSK 

If  there  is  not  a  revolt,  when  the  people 
come  to  prepare  the  first  of  their  quarterly 
income-tax  estimates  between  now  and  Sep- 
tember 16,  It  will  mean  that  the  American 
citisenry  has  become  a  race  of  mice,  not 
men. 

Smce  the  first  income-tax  rettorn  began 
harassing  a  few  of  the  most  prosperous  in 
our  population,  nothing  like  the  current  orgy 
of  statistical  complication  has  been  inflicted 
upon  us  as  a  people. 

There  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  bftter  revul- 
sion. So  let's  clear  up  the  record  right  now 
in  advance,  and  see  that  anger  Is  directed 
against  those  who  deserve  It.  Tbesa  quar- 
terly estimates,  followed  each  March  IS  by 
a  final  return,  arise  out  of  the  pay-as-you- 
eam  tax  law  adopted  by  Congresa  this  sum- 
mer in  response  to  demands  for  the  RumI 
plan.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  blame  the 
confusion  and  trouble  on  the  Ruml  plan. 
Don't  be  misled. 

The  almost  unccnceivably  intricate  collec- 
tion system  probably  cannot  be  simplified 
under  the  statute  enacted.    But  the  tax  law 


was  not  the  Ruxnl  plan.  It  was  a  oamiifo- 
mlse  modification  which,  whether  deltbar- 
ately  or  through  Ineptlttide  was  made  a  cari- 
cature of  what  It  purports  to  be. 

There  U  about  tbe  law  no  slight  Teatlge  of 
scientific  construction  except  for  that  traca 
at  the  pay-aa-you-eam  principle  that  was  left 
after  Congressmen,  bedeviled  and  misled  by 
Treasury  "experts."  had  swept  the  pantry 
shelves  Into  a  pot  of  dishwater  and  labeled 
the  product  soup. 

When  you  and  all  your  nei^bors  go 
berserk  t^ng  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  liicome-tax  law.  and  you 
get  out  the  trusty  old  ballot  box  to  go  looking 
for  victims,  keep  one  thing  clearly  in  mind: 

Ycur  troubles  are  not  inherent  in  tbe  pay- 
a.';-you-eam  tax  principles.  They  were 
tossed  in  by  those  who  couldn't  bear  to  aae 
a  simple,  workable,  scientific  tax  law  minus 
a  lot  of  and/ors.  whereases,  wherefores,  and 
notwlthstandings— by  those  who  werent 
willing  to  concede  that  a  sound,  practlcabia 
tax  law  might  come  out  of  a  nonbineau- 
cratic  mind. 

Don't  vent  your  spite  on  the  pay-aa-you- 
eam  principle.  Vent  It  upon  the  men  who 
betrayed  that  principle  when  the  existing  law 
was  written. 


Under  Cover  and  Wkat  One  Orfaaiia- 
tion  Thinks  of  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THS  HOUBX  OF  REPEtCBSNTATIVSa 

Friday.  September  17, 1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Workers  League,  foimded  in 
ld38,  expresses  its  oiiinion  of  one  of  Uie 
latest  smear  efforts  as  follows: 

The  book  Under  Cover,  written  by  the 
refugee  Derounian,  alias  PagnanelU.  aUaa 
Carlson,  and  who  was  financed  by  the  mag- 
azine Fortune,  which  In  turn  as  ahown  hy 
evidence  presented  to  Congress  by  United 
States  Senators  tn  IMO  was  flnaneed  by 
Thomas  Lamont,  tntematicnal  banker,  to 
promote  war  propaganda,  beam  the  familiar 
patt^v  of  Intolerance  usually  aaaociated 
with  internationalism. 

By  and  large,  the  type  of  Amerloaaa  Inter- 
viewed by  this  author  were  thosa  who  belleva 
In  a  return  to  eonatltutlODal  waya  oC  govern- 
ment In  America,  and  who  bellere  that  the 
trend  of  the  past  10  years  can  only  lead  tf 
unchecked  to  some  form  oC  totaUtartanlsm 
with  its  accompanying  loss  of  democracy  la 
everything  but  name. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  for  that  small  minority 
known  aa  International  bankers  to  find  hire- 
lings in  any  walk  of  life,  who  will  utUlaa  the 
unlimited  "HannMa  Of  pubUcity  open  to 
wealth  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  thoae 
who  resist  their  schemea  to  fasten  tipon  our 
country  polictas  that  are  Intended  to  pro- 
gresslTely  restrict  our  aoverdgnty.  and  of 
course  primarily  benefit  themaelvaa.  1b«|r 
have  coined  the  tenn  "Isolatknlct"  to  make 
odorous  any  American  who  oppoaaa  their 
plans  in  any  degree.  They  have  not  haitttatcd 
to  finance  the  baas  at  moral  tiiargca  agalnat 
prominent  elected  repreaentatlvea  of  the  peo- 
ple who  dared  to  thwart  their  Immediate 
wishes.  Their  true  natures  are  revealed  by 
these  attempts  to  fasten  upon  their  opponeata 
the  one  ifflme  which  they  most,  at  any  coat, 
keep  the  public  from  aaaorlwtlng  with  thcm- 
aelvea.    They  must,  to  be  succcaafal.  convtet 
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U.eir  opponenu  ot  Uie  crime  to  which  tb«y   ; 
iLemMtlvet  8k»rf*  art  jjullty— tre««)n.  ' 

We  have  heart!  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Cnued  State*  amear  as  FaacUt  any  American 
who  chooaea  to  alt  with  the  admlnlatratlon'a 
opponenu.  It  matters  not  whether  he  la 
loyal  to  his  country— be  la  un-American. 
Fools  and  morona  may  siiccumb  to  this 
totalitarian  approach,  but  any  true  believer 
in  democracy  will  recognize  that  such  sute- 
menta  by  any  public  official  reveal  the  same 
quality  of  Intolerance  aa  practiced  by  nazl- 
tam  and  communlem.  He  realizes  auch  a 
mind  18  trying  to  use  democratic  processes  to 
destroy,  through  officially  created  terror,  the 
deepeat  foundation  stone  of  American  de- 
mocracy—free speech. 

It  is  an  easily  established  fact  that  the 
majority  of  American  smeared  In  this  book 
are  individuals  who  have,  without  hope  of 
financial  gain,  devoted  their  Uvea  to  the 
thankless  task  of  selling  America  to  Ameri- 
cans. They  consider  it  the  highest  type  of 
Americanism  to  love  their  country  more  than 
they  love  themselves  or  the  almighty  dollar. 
The  percentage  of  crackpou  (yes,  and  anti- 
Semites),  In  their  midst  la  probably  no  greater 
tnan  found  in  our  two  major  political  parties. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  aid  to  the  cause 
of  American  natlonalUm  at  the  present  time 
than  placing  this  book  on  the  market  for  a 
fraction  of  Its  present  cost.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  forces  financing  Under  Cover  will 
accept  the  challenge. 


Address  of  Hon.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  23.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRO.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  of  Senator  Arthuii 
H.  VANDKNBnG,  of  Michigan,  on  the  Na- 
tional Radio  FOriun,  conducted  by  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  WMAL.  Blue 
Network.  Inc.,  Wednesday,  September  22, 
1M3. 

Ily  fellow  cltlcens  of  the  United  States. 
thanks  to  the  public-spirited  facilities  of  the 
Washington  Star,  I  am  permitted  to  rep^irt 
to  you  upon  the  vitally  significant  foreign 
policy  recommended  to  America  by  the  unan- 
Inuius  action  of  the  Republican  Advisory 
Council  In  lU  recent  epochal  meeting  on 
September  6  and  7  at  Mackinac  Island, 
Michigan. 

In  all  my  long  experience.  I  am  proud  to 
•ay  that  I  never  knew  a  political  group  to 
labor  in  more  earnest,  devoted,  and  Imper- 
sonal dedication  solely  to  the  common  wel- 
fare of  our  countr>-  In  this  tragic  hour  of 
craahlng  worlds:  I  dare  to  believe  the  day 
will  come  when  the  sturdy  declalons  of  this 
council — conveniently  referred  to  aa  the 
Mackinac  Charter  will  be  viewed  as  an- 
other historic  landmark  in  American  for- 
eign policy,  and  as  the  creation  of  a  pattern 
which  Invites  united  America  to  her  right 
place  In  effective  world  relationships  when 
this  global  war  has  brought  the  United 
Nations  to  conclusive  victory. 

The  Republican  Advisory  Council  is  frankly 
«  partisan  political  oracle  In  the  first  In- 
stance. Our  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment requires  the  vigorous  maintenance 
of  theee  political  mechanisms.  But  partUan 
polltlca,  aa  auch  should  stop  at  the  water's 


edge:  and  I  can  assert,  with  toul  truth,  that 
this  Mackinac  Charter.  In  reapect  Uj  foreign 
policy,  was  framed  with  complete  disregard 
for  partisan  considerations,  and  with  pre- 
cisely th<  same  devoted  hope,  as  expressed 
I  week  later  by  the  eminent  Secretary  of 
State,  that  It  may  substantially  invite  the 
allegiance  of  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
party,  so  that  partisan  bUterues.-;  may  be  | 
eliminated  from  foreign  policy  disciistions.  | 
and  we  may  move  forward  as  the  United  , 
States  m  fact  aa  well  as  name  ' 

I  think  I  should  say  that  this  Republican 
Advisory  Council  was  appointed  by  Np.tlonal 
Chairman    Spangler   purely    as    an    advi.sory 
body  to  counsel  with  the  ultimate  platform 
makers  of  the  next  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in   1B44      It  consists  of  all  the  Re- 
publican Oovernors.  representing  pracucally 
half  our  States  and  two-thirds  of  our  peo- 
ple;   15    representatives    of    the    House    and 
Senate,  appointed  by  the  respective  minority 
leaders:   and  10  members  of  the  official  Re- 
publican  National   Committee.     When    such 
a  thoroughly  representative  group — repre^sen- 
tative   not  only  of   our   national   oecgraphy 
but  equally  representatives  of  widely  difiei- 
ing  foreign  points  of  view- when  such  a  group 
can  unanimously  recommend  a  general  for- 
eign policy,  I  submit  it  is  a  profoundly  sig- 
nificant and   prophetic   phenomenon   in   the 
life  of  the  Republic,  and  deserves  the  opcu- 
minded  consideration  of  all  American.-^ 

The  Mackinac  Charter  vigorously  covers 
many  domestic  issues  as  well.  It  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  foreign  issues.  But  I  dis- 
cuss only  the  latter  tonight  because  it  Is 
the  point  at  which  we  so  sadly  need  enlmht- 
ened  American  unity;  and  because  I  happen 
to  have  served  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Committee,  along  with  Senator  Austin. 
of  Vermont.  Governor  Martin,  of  Pennsyl- 
vanla.  Governor  Green,  of  Illinois.  Congress- 
woman  Bolton  of  Ohio,  and  Congressman 
Eaton  of  New  Jersey.  The  well-known  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  divergence  of  views  among  this 
group  is  the  conclusive  answer  to  any  petty, 
cheap,  and  groundless  snarl,  by  en  occasional 
external  critic,  that  the  committee  was 
"stacked."  It  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
••stacked."  Yet  if  it  had  been  "stacked"  it 
could  not  have  finally  been  more  enthusias- 
tically unanimous  nor  more  splrltuaHy  uni- 
fied. That  Its  report  should  have  similarly 
won  the  practically  unanimous  jipproval  of 
the  Nation's  editorial  opinion  1h  the  Hnal, 
spectacular  endorsement  of  il«  creed. 

It  Is  my  view— and  you  will  undcrtiland 
that  these  are  personal  reactions  not  binding 
upon  my  colleagu''* — thut  the  Mackinac 
Charter  has  done  one  bHtilc.  -upi-rlativelv 
Important  thing— which  l»  '•adly  needed  if 
we  are  to  have  uny  sort  of  common  nufintial 
vision  In  foreign  policy,  For  Uic  lin.t  time. 
It  has  plainly  been  put  down  In  bliiclc  and 
white  the  indispensable  doctrine  that  Aim  r- 
Icans  can  be  faithful  to  the  primary  Irihiitu- 
tlons  and  Interests  of  our  own  United  st.ites 
and  still  be  equally  loyal  to  the  esst-nti  il  post- 
war International  cooperations,  which  are  re- 
quired to  end  military  aggression  lor  keeps 
and  to  create  a  post-war  world  in  which  or- 
ganized Justice  shall  protect  freemen.  By 
the  same  token.  It  has  put  down  In  black  and 
white  the  basic  truth  that  Amcriciins  can 
constructively  contemplate  their  wcrld  duties 
without  sacrificing  their  American  allegiance 
Indeed,  their  appropriate  wcrld  ouiies  can 
become  part  of  their  American  allegiance 
when  the  result  is  a  body  of  Internationa!  law 
and  practice  which  bless  us  fully  as  much 
as  they  bless  others. 

In  my  view,  this  Is  what  the  average  Amer- 
ican has  been  waiting  to  hear.  He  is  per- 
fectly willing  and  anxious  to  accept  his 
proper  International  responsibilities  In  the 
peace  to  come.  But  he  wants  to  feel  that 
legitimate  American  Interests  shall  be  pre- 
aenred;  that  Independent  American  institu- 
tions shall  be  protected;  that  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  Impregnable,  and  that  the  Stars 


and  S'r;jjf-»  will  ulay  on  the  dome  of  the  Cap- 
If-'l  He  d'Ks  not  want  u»  and  our  resources 
to  lj«  ovei  promised  to  the  post-war  world. 
as  s^me  of  our  more  extreme  "do-gooders" 
con<-tautly  contplre  With  these  reltsble  as- 
Kuranr  v-huch  as  Churchill  never  falls  to 
give  the  Britomt,  nor  Stalin,  the  Russians — 
this  averute  American  will  lalthfully  take  his 
lull  Kh.ire  ot  organized  International  re- 
hpoiisiljlllty  to  bl»^p  military  aggression  for- 
tv:  ;iiid  lu  find  Bonie  belter  way  than  force 
to  bring  Ju.'tlre  to  this  torn  and  distraught 
earth  H  ■  will  do  his  full  part  In  a  fore- 
shoi  tciieti  world  which  denies  isolation  to  any 
of  us  wiiether  we  like  It  or  not.  He  will  do 
his  lull  part  so  long  as  he  knows  that  America 
is  to  remain  America. 

The.^e  parallel  and  simultaneous  objectives 
are  uit  incompatible  except  in  the  agitated 
confusion  of  those  who  have  an  ulterior  pur- 
pose to  serve.  Our  chief  trouble  has  been 
That  wp  have  tried  to  make  them  so.  Their 
du.il  authority  is  the  true  key  to  American 
unity— as  the  enthusiastic  reception  given 
the  Markini;C  Charter  proves. 

If  It  be  argued  that  men  of  seemingly  dl- 
vtigent  niiiids  must  have  expediently  sacri- 
ficed their  principles  in  order  to  have 
unaniuK'U.sly  agreed  at  Mackinac,  I  reply 
th.1t  no  principles  are  sacrificed  when  there 
is  candid  and  mutual  recognition  of  basic 
validity  In  principles  which  cease  to  be  di- 
vergent when  honestly  and  fairly  analyzed. 
Yes.  there  will  still  be  degrees  of  difference 
in  ulMinate  Interpretations^a  phenomenon, 
by  the  way,  not  confined  to  Republicans. 
But.  I  repeaf,  I  believe  the  Mackinac  Charter 
has  performed  a  national  service  which 
tran.5cends  any  partisan  service,  when  it 
proves  that  men  of  good  faith  can  agree  (1) 
that  American  interests  and  institutions — 
and.  above  all.  her  due  constitutional 
process— shall  be  scrupulously  preserved; 
and  then  i2)  that  America  shall  participate 
in  full  vigor  to  help  ptit  and  keep  the  post- 
war world  m  responsible  order. 

And  now,  ray  fellow  Americans  I  read  the 
Mackinac  Charter  and  I  am  beppy  to  let  it 
speak  for  Itself: 

"The  members  of  this  council  are  aware 
of  the  gravity  of  the  problems  our  Nation 
Iace.s  We  are  fighting  a  desperate  war,  which 
mu.'.?  be  won  as  speedily  as  possible.  When 
the  war  Is  ended,  we  mtist  participate  In  the 
making  of  the  peace.  This  puts  upon  the 
Nation    a  trljjle  responsibility. 

'.•\)  We  mu.st  preserve  and  protect  all  our 
own  national  interests. 

iB)  We  must  aid  In  restoring  order  and 
dict-n'  llvla^  ui  n  distressed  world. 

"(C»  We  mUMt  do  our  full  share  In  a  pro- 
uru'.n  for  pennuncnt  peace  among  nations 

At  thl.%  time  a  detailed  program  for  the 
arc  •iriplihliinent  of  these  great  objectives  will 
hi'  \in]Hi'-f.Ui[f  and  specific  commitments  of 
tliih  council  of  the  Republican  Party,  or  by 
the  Niiiioii,  would  be  unwise.  We  cannot 
know  now  v^hai  situation  may  obtain  at  the 
war.s  end.  But  a  specific  program  must  be 
devolved  In  the  mt-nths  to  come  as  events 
and  rela'  1  jns  unfold. 

'Tiifufore  we  consider  it  to  be  our  duty 
at  tlie  beginning  of  our  work  as  an  advisory 
council  of  the  Republican  Party  to  declare 
our  approval  of  the  following: 

"1.  Pro,=ecution  of  the  war  by  a  united 
Nation  to  conclusive  victory  over  all  our  ene- 
miiK,  including — 

"i.Ai  Di.sarmument  and  disorganization  ol 
the  arini  d  forces  of  the  Axis 

"tB»  Disqualification  of  the  Axis  to  con- 
stru:t  facilities  lor  the  jjiianufacturc  of  the 
implements  of  war. 

'  iC)  Pernuinent  maintenance  of  trained 
and  well-tquipped  armed  forces  at  home. 

"2.  Responsible  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  post-war  cooperative  organization 
among  .sovereign  nations  to  prevent  military 
aggression  and  to  attain  permanent  peace 
v.ith  organized  justice  in  a  free  world. 
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In  making  this  recommendation  we 
ground  our  Judgment  upon  the  belief  that 
both  the  foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy 
of  every  country  are  related  to  each  other 
so  closely  that  each  memlier  of  the  United 
Nations  (or  whatever  cooperative  organiza* 
Ization  perpetuating  existing  unity,  may  be 
agreed  upon)  ought  to  consider  both  the 
immediate  and  remote  consequences  of  every 
proposition  with  careful  regard  for — 

"1.  Its  effect  upon  the  vlUl  interests  of 
the  Nation. 

"2.  Its  bearing  upon  the  foreseeable  in- 
ternational developments. 

"If  there  should  be  a  conflict  between  the 
two.  then  the  United  States  of  America  should 
adhere  to  the  policy  which  will  preserve  its 
constitutionalism  as  expressed  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  Constitution 
Itself,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  administered 
through  our  republican  form  of  government. 
Constitutionalism  should  be  adhered  to  In 
determining  the  substance  of  our  policies 
and  shall  be  followed  in  ways  and  means  of 
making  international  commitments. 

"In  addition  to  these  things  this  council 
advises  that  peace  and  security  ought  to  be 
ultimately  established  upon  other  sanctions  '■ 
than  force.  It  recommends  that  we  work  | 
toward  a  policy  which  will  comprehend  other 
means  than  war  for  the  determination  of  in- 
ternational controversy;  and  the  attainment 
of  a  peace  that  will  prevail  by  virtue  of  its 
Inherent  reciprocal  interests  and  its  spiritual 
foundation,  reached  from  time  to  time  with 
the  understanding  of  the  peoples  of  the 
negotiating  nations. 

"In  all  of  these  undertakings  we  favor  the 
widest  consultation  of  the  gallant  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  forces  who  have  a  spe- 
cial right  to  speak  with  authority  on  behalf 
of  the  sectulty  and  liberty  for  which  they 
flght. 

"It  Is  determined  that  this  Council  make 
complete  examination  of  the  means  by  which 
these  ends  may  be  fully  achieved  with  dtie 
regard  for  all  American  interests  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"The  Council  Invites  all  Americans  to  ad- 
here to  the  principles  here  set  forth  to  the 
end  that  our  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  our  part  in  helping  to  bring  about 
international  peace  and  Justice  shall  not  be 
the  subject  of  domestic  partisan  controversy 
and  political  bitterness."' 

This  ends  the  quotation.  I  submit  it  Is 
the  vibrant  voice  of  a  confident  America 
which  Intends  to  maintain  for  Itself  all  of  Its 
riwn  self-determination  and  Its  own  benign 
domestic  standards  In  the  post-war  world. 
But  equally  It  la  the  wise  voice  of  American 
Intelligence  an^  enlightened  American  self- 
interest  which  understand  thot  a  bad  world 
(or  others  cannot  be  a  good  world  for  us,  and 
Which  reliably  intends  to  do  its  fiUl  coopera< 
tlve  share  in  helping  to  siutaln  peace  and 
progress  In  a  happier  world.  So  long  as  both 
of  these  objectives  remain  Inseverably  linked 
we  can  unite  America  on  foreign  policy. 
When  they  are  divorced  we  Inevitably  fall 
apart. 

It  Is  the  same  spirit  In  which  our  own 
sons  have  gone  to  war  again.  They  flght  to 
free  the  world  from  a  global  curse;  but  they 
flght  first  to  preserve  their  own  America, 
In  long-distance  analogy  It  Is  the  same  spirit 
which  moved  General  Pershing,  In  World 
War  No.  1.  to  maintain  the  Independent  in- 
tegrity of  his  own  American  fighting  units 
while  throwing  them  into  total  and  brilliant 
cooperation  for  our  common  allied  cause. 
I  remind  you  also  that  Secretary  Hull  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  Bpeciflcally  for  sovereign 
nations  In  his  laist  speech,  delivered  a  week 
after  Mackinac. 

There  are  those  who  are  striving  to  prove 
that  somebody  got  plowed  under  at  Mack- 
inac— either  the  so-called  Interventionists  or 
the  so-called  uoninterventlonists  of  yester- 


day. The  answer  Is  that  nobody  ffot  plowed 
uodcr.  There  was  a  rational,  tolerant  mset- 
ing  of  patriotic  minds  tipon  wholly  eompat- 
ible  philosophies  of  setion  which  eomplemcnt 
each  other  That  spells  dependable  unity. 
It  Is  the  only  so\irce  of  unity.  Only  those 
who  have  their  own  reasons  for  fearing  unity 
will  distort  this  enormously  Invaluable  con- 
clusion. 

I  emphasize  this  point  again  and  again, 
becatise  It  Is  of  such  vital  importance  in  the 
thinking  of  all  our  people.  We  can  maintain 
continuing,  organized  post-war  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  to  permanently  curb 
international  pirates  by  cooperative  force — 
and  then  to  seek  the  sanctions  of  Justice  as  a 
substitute  for  force — without  sacrificing  our 
essential  Independence  and  without,  for  an 
Instant,  giving  up  the  captaincy  of  our  own 
American  destiny  or  the  mastery  of  our 
American  fate.  We  can  go  far  forward  in 
our  deep  anxiety  to  help  others  without  any 
necessity  for  agreeing  with  those  quixotic 
and  irresponsible  spendthrifts  who  promise 
the  world  infinitely  more  than  we  can  deliver 
and  who  thus  invite  the  world  to  an  ultimate 
disillusionment  which  will  beget  the  bitter- 
est of  hates.  Mr.  Walter  Llppmann  bluntly 
warned  the  President  the  other  day  that, 
while  our  people  "will  almost  certainly  en- 
dorse a  policy  of  limited  liability,"  they 
"most  certainly  will  not  endorse  a  policy  of 
general  and  unlimited  liability."  We  can 
believe  wholeheartedly  in  International  aid 
to  those  who  help  themselves  without  be- 
lieving in  a  gigantic  international  W.  P.  A. 
at  our  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
believe  in  our  own  America;  we  can  believe 
In  the  maintenance  of  our  own  high  Ameri- 
can standards,  the  Vice  President  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding;  we  can  live  forever 
under  our  own  fiag  and  still  discharge  every 
obligation  which  we  owe  to  civilization  and 
humanity.  And  that,  my  fellow  coimtry- 
men.  is.  in  my  humble  personal  opinion,  the. 
message  of  the  Mackinac  Charter.  It  will 
not  satisfy  extremists  at  either  end  of  the 
line.  But  It  charts  the  great  middle  course 
of  sanity  and  reason  to  which  95  percent  of 
our  people  can  subscribe  not  only  with  their 
lips  but  with  their  hearts  and  souls. 

Some  soy  that  the  Macldnac  Charter  is  too 
indefinite  in  details.  Let  them  hunt  for  de- 
tails in  the  so-called  Atlantic  Charter.  Let 
them  bunt  for  details  in  the  exposition  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  1  week  ago  Sunday 
night.  Let  them  hunt  for  details  In  the  well- 
known  Fulbrlght  resolution.  Let  them  hunt 
for  greater  details  In  any  pronouncement  by 
any  other  great  political  party.  They  will 
bunt  In  vain.  Details  are  impossible,  among 
prudent  statesmen,  until  we  know  the  precise 
nature  of  the  post-war  world;  until  we  know 
the  undisclosed  minds  of  Mr.  Churchill  and 
Mr  Stalin  in  respect  to  peace;  yes,  and  until 
we  know  what  10,000,000  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  think  about  these  global  relations 
of  which  they  are  now  an  integral  and  deadly 
part. 

Why  Is  America  alone— or  Mackinac — ex- 
pected to  produce  the  premature  blueprints 
of  the  hereafter?  Mr.  Raymond  Moley.  once 
a  high  prophet  in  this  administration,  wrote 
the  other  day:  "Those  who  complain  that 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Republicans 
at  Mackinac  are  too  general  might  try  a  little 
exercise;  they  might  try  themselves  to  write 
a  statement  of  foreign  policy."  Yes;  and  then 
try  to  get  a  unanimous  approval  from  some 
thoroughly  representative  and  responsible 
parliament  like  that  at  Mackinac. 

Yes;  as  the  famous  Mr.  Pitt  once  put  it  in 
the  British  Parliament:  "Accept  these  ideas 
if  they  are  worth  yotir  notice:  strengthen 
them  with  your  wisdom;  mature  them  with 
your  experience;  or,  in  their  room,  establish 
a  more  adequate  formula." 

Remember,  too,  that  this  was  only  the  first 
meeting  of  the  council.    It  Is  a  continuing 


body.  It  can  procMd  sobaequently  wttb  won 
details  as  tlms  and  sreots  may  wnrnnt. 
MMtnwhlls.  X  think  X  aaa  cntttlad  to  say  that 
all  rssponslbls  sUtesmcn  among  ths  Unltad 
Nations  bavs  warned  our  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Commlttes  against  contemporary 
speciflcatlons  lest  we  distmlts  the%arar  effort 
by  premature  attempts  to  units  ths  peaes 
effort. 

BlueprlnU  today  are  Impossible.  Details 
depend  upon  events.  But  ths  Mackinme 
charter  is  specific  in  Its  ideals  and  its  ob« 
Jectives.  It  bespeaks  the  promise  and  tlxs 
aspirations  of  a  free  people  who  Intend  to 
remain  free  but  who  are  prepared,  within 
simple  reason,  to  be  good  neighbors  to  the 
world.  The  New  York  World -Telegram 
summed  It  up  when  it  editorially  said: 

"We  like  the  unanimous  foreign-policy  dec- 
laration of  the  Republican  post-war  advisory 
council  at  Mackinac.  We  think  most  Ameri- 
cans will  like  It  because  it  points  in  the  di- 
rection they  want  to  go.  They  want  a  strong 
and  free  America,  taking  full  part  in  the  co- 
operative building  of  future  world  peace  and 
Justice.  •  •  •  We  are  convinced  that 
the  people  will  support  vigorously  the  general 
alms  of  the  Mackinac  declaration,  which  are 
exclusively  neither  Republican  nor  Demo- 
cratic, but  American." 

The  Washington  Star  editorially  declared: 
'The  President  and  those  dlqxMcd  to  ridi- 
cule what  the  Republicans  have  done  would 
be  well  advised  to  consider  tlie  importance 
of  removing  the  question  of  this  country'a 
post-war  International  stand  from  the  realm 
of  purely  political  debate.  Instead  of  be- 
llttllrg  the  Repviblican  program,  it  might  b« 
t}etter  for  them  to  concentrate  on  persuading 
the  Democrats  to  do  as  well." 

The  New  York  Times  did  not  hesitate  to 
say:  "The  Reput>llcans  who  met  at  Mackinac 
have  made  a  contribution  to  the  unity  of 
the  Nation  on  questions  of  foreign  policy  and 
to  the  cause  of  post-war  reconstruction." 

The  Detroit  News  added : 

The  resolution  Itself  invites  all  Ameri- 
cans to  adhere  to  the  principles  here  set  forth 
to  the  end  that  our  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  and  our  part  Ih  helping  to  bring 
about  international  peace  and  Justice  shall 
not  be  the  subject  of  domestic  partisan  con- 
troversy and  political  bittemeaa.  That  invi- 
tation— as  good  an  evidence  as  any  of  patri- 
otic sincerity — should  be  accepted  in  the 
spirit  inspiring  it." 

I  could  quots  countlsss  other  editorial  en- 
dorsements. These  typical  ssmplss  suflee. 
The  Republican  adrisory  council  has  pointed 
the  way  to  xMtiotul  tmity  on  a  forslfn  policy 
which  neither  deserts  America  nor  nsflects 
her  unescapable  part  In  ths  crestlon  of  a 
better  world.  Ood  helping  \ts,  ws  can  do  no 
other. 


The  0.  P.  A.  Undertakes  To  Sipmodc  Ifcg 
Courts  and  To  Sispcttd  Dfocracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  PLUMLEY 

or  vmsoMT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVn 

Thursday.  September  23.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remuka.  I  Include 
excerpts  from  a  newspaper  clipping  re- 
lating to  a  statement  made  by  me:  * 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Judges  of 
a  United  SUtes  district  court  In  nUnois 
found  themselves  helpless  to  alord  relief 
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start.    September  9.—"  •    •     •    The  Solid  j       Congress  cannot  and  should  not  at-  i      The  following  editorial  appearing  in 
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becauM  JurUdiction  over  O.  P.  A.  1b  speclf- 
lc«lly  withdrawn  from  the  established  courts 
bv  the  act  itself.  Representative  PLtmLET  of 
Vermont  said:  "I  told  you  so."  I  opposed 
the  original  act  to  establish  the  O.  P.  A.  and 
what  I  said  about  it  being  un-American  is  a 
matter  of  record,  and  more  true  today  than 
then. 

Among  other  things,  under  one  of  its  pro- 
visions, no  court.  Federal  or  State,  haa 
power  to  consider  the  validity  of  any  regu- 
lation of  the  O.  P  A.,  or  any  price  schedule. 

I  agree,  as  you  must,  that  there  never  was 
a  more  cunning  device  contrived  to  deprive 
the  citizen  of  his  rights  In  court. 

It  Is  vicious  and  un-American;  it  defeats 
the  purpose  of  our  fighting  to  win  the  war, 
suspends  democracy,  and  is  a  flagrant  and 
arrogant  violation  of  the  traditional  Consti- 
tutional Americfln  right  of  the  Individual  to 
"petition  the  Oovemment  for  a  redress  of 
grievances."    It  should  be  repealed. 

This  provision  should  be  wiped  off  the 
statute  books  at  once,  and  Prentiss  Brown, 
O.  P.  A.  Administrator,  should  back  whole- 
heartedly the  proposal  to  do  that  very  thing. 


The  Wheat  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAMSM 

IN  TBS  HOU8I  OP  RIPRB8ENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  23.  1943 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wheat  is  the 
one  Important  agricultural  commodity, 
the  price  of  which  U  ImIow  parity  at  the 
present  time.  Wheat  prices  are  below 
parity  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  expressed  provisions  of  the 
Price  Control  Act,  has  imposed  a  celling 
on  flour  at  a  price  which  will  not  permit 
wheat  prices  to  rise  to  parity. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  recent- 
ly approved  a  report  submitted  to  that 
body  by  a  special  committee  appointed 
at  the  last  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to 
make  recommendations  on  a  wheat  pro- 
gram. The  chairman  of  this  special 
committee  was  Dr.  O.  O.  Wolf,  president 
of  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  this  special  committee 
and  the  statement  on  wheat  adopted  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  are  construc- 
tive in  their  nature  and  offer  a  sound  and 
practical  program.  Under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  am  herewith  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  statement  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  special  com- 
mittee: 

This  Nation  la  blessed  at  this  critical  hour 
yrixh  a  great  backlog  of  food  supplies.  In 
addition,  our  Nation's  fsrm  soil  fertility  is 
at  a  high  level.  We  take  pride  as  a  Nation- 
wide farm  organization  In  the  fact  that  both 
the  food  supplies  and  cur  production  facili- 
ties have  been  brought  to  this  high  state 
largely  through  the  functioning  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  and  companion 
laws  which  we  have  helped  to  formulate  and 
have  consistently  supported. 


The  present  policy  of  the  Government  In 
holding  the  price  of  wheat  below  parity 
through  the  device  of  ceilings  on  flour  at  a 
time  when  all  other  basic  food  commodities 
are  at  or  above  parity,  is  grossly  unfair  to 
the  wheat  producer.  Wheat  constitutes  a 
most  vital  part  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
Nation,  of  our  allies  and  of  occupied  terri- 
tories. This  food  supply  Ls  being  hazp.rded 
by  impractical  and  arbitrary  controls. 

The  American  wheat  grower  Jealously 
guards  his  right  of  private  initiative  and 
free  enterprise  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  on 
either  of  these  principles  only  insofar  as  it 
Is  necessary  to  maintain  a  program  com- 
patible with  the  broad  general  interest  of 
agricultural  activities  and  of  food  production. 

We  do  not  regard  incentive  or  subsidy  pay- 
ments as  sound  where  parity  can  be  achie\td 
in  the  market  place,  especially  when  the  cc-i 
of  food  constitutes  the  lowest  percentage  of 
industrial  workers'  income  of  any  time  in 
history. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  we  reccin- 
mend  the  following  7-point  program: 

1  We  favor  the  retention  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  and  particularly  class  as  essential  the 
mechanics  of  the  act  to  adjust  production 
upward  In  times  of  need  for  greater  supply. 
and  to  adjust  acreage  downward  in  time."!  of 
excess  reserves.  We  support  needed  changes 
and  modifications  to  meet  increased  needs 
of  the  war  effort,  with  consideration  for  ne- 
cessity of  recognizing  long-range  soil-con- 
servation principles. 

2.  We  favor  a  program  for  wheat  which 
will  yield  producers  parity  prices. 

3.  We  oppose  price  ceilings  on  any  food 
commodity  proce8.<ed  from  wheat  having  the 
effect  of  forcing  the  price  of  wheat  ix^l*  w 
parity. 

4.  We  favor  releases  by  the  CommfKllty 
Credit  Corporation  of  limited  fimount<*  nf 
wheat  for  feed  purposes,  at  a  llguri-  nut  li-ss 
than  corn  parity  or  not  lens  than  the  mar- 
ket price  of  cj)rn.  whichever  is  higher. 

6.  We  urge  provision  of  adequate  appro- 
priations to  continue  the  cnip-itifuiuncp 
program  on  wheot,  with  the  request  that 
itUflles  be  made  as  to  needed  amendment*'. 
and  changes  in  the  operating  plans,  ur  will 
put  crop  insurance  on  a  more  praciicul  and 
self-supporting   basis. 

8.  We  urge  that  every  measure  be  taken 
to  effect  all  practical  industrial  uses  of  whta», 
throtigh  proper  research  to  the  end  that 
wheat  and  its  products  will  occupy  their 
proper  place  In  war  industries  and  la  post- 
war economy. 

7.  We  recommend  continued  cooperation 
with  other  wheat  producing  and  con.'-uming 
nations  in  an  international  wheat  agree- 
ment 


A  Message  to  the  Italian  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLI 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1943 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei- 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  lo 
include  the  lext  of  an  address  delivered 
by  me  in  the  month  of  August  1943  in 
New  York  City,  in  cooperation  with  the 
OflBce  of  War  Information,  and  broadcast 
short  wave  to  the  people  of  Italy. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

I  speak  to  you,  people  of  Italy,  as  an  Ameri- 
can who  loves  your  country,  the  land  oX  his 


birth.  Italy  must  be  saved,  and  the  Allied 
NiUions  cannot  stand  by  and  watch  it  die 
That  is  why  they  are  in  Sicily  now. 

I,  Lc  uis  J  Cafozzoli,  represent  the  people 
cf  New  York  in  Congiess  I  came  to  America 
trrm  Co-^^enza,  where  I  was  born. 

In  .'America,  I  have  seen  true  freedom,  the 
freedom  you  yearn  for  niid  do  not  hpve.  As 
lon^  as  you  ally  yourselves  with  Germany 
y<ni  can  expect  nnthiug  but  slavery  anC  dis- 
honor. Hitler  taJces  all  from  ycu  and  re- 
turns notiun^  but  false  promises  he  cannot 
hope  to  fulfilL 

The  Allies  W!.<.h  you  no  harm.  They  ask 
and  want  nothing  cf  you  But  for  you  they 
desire  liberation  and  peace  Their  soldiers 
have  invaded  Italy  only  because  the  Fascist 
poverument  threatens  democratic  freedom. 
It  :s  your  government,  not  your  people,  they 
stck  to  de-tioy.  Ii  you  will  deny  the  Axis 
we  can  live  again  m  liarmony,  as  God  meant 
us  to  do. 


Lack  of  Coal  and  What  the  People 
Think  About  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

I.N   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Thursdau.  September  23.  1943 

Ml-.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
IdwinK  i.s  a  re.solution  adopted  by  the 
Uu.Uings  (Barry  County,  Mich.)  Cham- 
ber of  Commcrc*'.  It  Is  typical  of  the 
fpflini?  throughout  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sionul  Dl.strict.    It  Is  as  follows: 

Hahtinos  Ciiamucr  or  COMMEXrt. 

Srplember  15,  1943. 

Nc'.'.  i;.iipet  iiiid  radio  publicity  starting 
•Miiy  i.ih'  ^prlng  ur^fd  al  coal  users  to  get 
111  their  C(jal  early  Many  heeded  the  warn- 
ing aiid  (ordered  their  coul  iih  early  as  last 
April  f(T  the  ccniing  winter;  nevertheless 
even  all  their  oiders  have  rot  nnd  cannot  be 
tilled  Do  not  blame  the  local  coal  dealers — 
they  have  been  and  are  doing  their  best. 
This  Is  a  situatiui.  beyond  their  control. 

The 'recent  cold  spell  has  focused  our  at- 
Icnticn  on  the  local  situation:  There  is  no 
coal  to  be  had  from  the  local  dealers.  Their 
yara.s  aie  empty.  Such  coal  as  they  are 
receiving  is  prorated  amongst  their  cus- 
ti  -iUTs.  Bv  all  means  do  dot  let  this  situa- 
tion lead  you  to  order  coal  from  all  the  deal- 
ers and  then  cancel  them  later,  thus  adding 
to  the  confusion  Stay  with  your  regular 
dealer.  One  dealer  has  orders  for  11  carloads; 
another  lor  over  18  carloads;  and  another 
for  o'.  er  350  tons.  Some  of  these  orders  are 
fur  churches  and   schools 

This  situation  started  with  the  coal  strike. 
The  strikes  and  chronic  absenteeism  of  mine 
workers  cau.sed  the  shipping  schedules  to  be- 
come badly  delayed  The  following  arc 
quotes  fr(jm  letters  received  by  local  dealers 
irom  various  mining  companies:  June  3U  - - 
'■Unmteniipteci  production  of  coal  from  here 
through  the  rest  of  the  year  should  provide 
enough  luel  for  householders,  and  the  indus- 
try If.  of  ccur.«f .  making  every  effort  to  con- 
duct Its  aff.Tirs  in  such  a  way  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  rationin^^  may  be  avoided."  Septem- 
ber 1  —'Under  order  i\c.  4  of  the  Solid  Fuels 
Administration,  sch'.  ols  and  domestic  deal- 
ers are  last  on  the  list,  lakes,  byproducts. 
etc  taking  priority  over  everything.  This 
order  is  mandatory  and  there  is  no  way  by 
which  we  can  evade  it  '  This  means  ship- 
ping to  lake  pons  will  continue  while  the 
Lakes    are    open    befo:c    rail    shipments    Till 


■tart.  September  9.—"  •  •  •  The  Solid 
Fuels  Administrator  for  War  has  Issued  some 
very  rigid  Instructions  governing  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  entire  production  between 
September  7  and  November  7.  These  in- 
structions require  that  all  lake  and  byproduct 
commitments  be  brought  up  to  date  Imme- 
diately and  kept  there  for  the  balance  of  the 
lake  season,  regardless  of  the  urgency  of  any 
other  orders  on  our  books.  We  are  further 
required  to  restrict  shipments  to  retail  deal- 
ers to  not  more  than  5  percent  of  our 
screened -coal  production  during  the  Septem- 
ber 7-November  7  period.  This  means  that 
we  will  have  practically  no  screened  coal 
available  for  shipment  to  rail  accounts  prior 
to  November  7;  we  cannot  estimate  a  ship- 
ping date.  We  are  booking  no  new  business." 
September  8. — "It  is  not  for  us  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  governmental  warcime  regula- 
tions issued  In  an  effort  to  level  stocks,  utilize 
water-borne  transportation  while  available, 
and  service  existing  shortages." 

So  again,  may  I  say — do  not  blame  your 
Icxial  dealer.  But,  If  I  may  make  a  personal 
observation,  I  strongly  question  the  motives 
of  a  certain  labor  leader  whose  truce  ends 
October  31  when  Industrial  and  consumer 
use  of  coal  will  be  at  a  peak.  At  that  time 
the  coal  mine  operators  will  be  most  vulnera- 
ble to  another  strike,  and  the  Nation's  homes 
will  want  coal  to  stich  an  extent  that  Wash- 
ington pollticcs  will  capitulate  in  the  face  of 
angry  demands  by  their  constituents  for 
heat  for  their  home,  churches,  schools,  and 
hospitals. 

CHARLXS  R.   ANNA8I..Z. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  the  O.  P.  A.  and 
the  W.  P.  B.  begin  to  think  of  the  winter, 
which  is  coming  in  Michigan? 


War  Department  Mast  Not  Becomt 
Global  Political  Organizatioii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday  September  22, 1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed.  With  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  our  boys  at  stake  in  this  global 
war,  there  sre  those  in  Government  to- 
day who  would  play  politics  with  the 
War  Department. 

I  have  seen  a  blueprint  of  a  plan  which 
would  presumably  streamline  the  War 
Department,  but  in  reality  its  intent  is 
to  convert  that  great  department  into 
a  New  Deal  political  organization.  In 
mv  opinion  the  activities  of  the  men  be- 
hind this  plan  are  nothing  less  than 
treasonous. 

I  know  nothing  about  what  authority 
Gen.  George  C.  Mfir.shall  will  have  as 
global  Chief  of  Staff.  All  I  know  is  that 
he  has  built  up  a  General  Staff  that  has 
functioned  well  and,  on  its  record, 
should,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  re- 
main intact.  I  feel  that  General  Mar- 
shall is  a  great  leader,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  is  the  type  of  man  who  will 
permit  himself  to  be  jockeyed  Into  a 
paoney  position. 


Congress  cannot  and  should  not  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  the  proposal  to 
make  General  Marshall  the  global  Chief 
of  Staff.  Such  a  move  should  not  be 
criticized  until  it  is  shown  at  least  that 
he  is  not  to  have  full  authority  in  that 
position.  I  prefer  to  think  his  promo- 
tion is  a  fine  recognition  of  his  ability. 

Congress,  however,  is  in  a  position  to 
prevent  the  conversion  of  the  War  De- 
partment into  a  New  Deal  political 
W.  P.  A.  It  is  in  a  position  to  prevent 
the  appointment  of  a  political  general  to 
succeed  General  Marshall  as  Chief  of 
Staff  and  thus  thwart  the  carefully  laid 
plans  of  the  administration's  fourth- 
term  strategists. 

Congress  should  see  to  it  that  those 
generals  who  have  so  ably  served  under 
General  Marshall  are  retained  and  that 
the  new  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  one  of 
these  best  qualified  to  serve  in  that  im- 
portant post. 

I  make  this  statement  merely  to  serve 
notice  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  of 
the  House  Committee  on  MiUtary  Affairs, 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  sit  idly  by  and 
permit  the  Hopkins-Niles-Rosenman  re- 
gime to  turn  the  War  Department  into  a 
global  political  organization. 


The  Petroleum  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED  GOSSEH 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRBSBfTATZVCS 

Thursday,  September  23,  1943 

Mr.  OOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  now,  the -best  brains  in 
the  petroleum  industry,  as  well  as  the 
best-Informed  men  in  Government,  have 
been  warning  this  country  of  an  im- 
I)ending  petroleum  shortage.  A  sub- 
committee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  House  has 
investigated  the  petroleum  situation. 
The  Small  Business  Committee  of  the 
House  has  investigated  the  petroleum 
situation.  Mr.  Ickes,  as  head  of  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War,  has 
investigated  the  petroleum  situation. 
All  congressional  committees  investigat- 
ing the  situation,  as  well  as  the  Petro- 
leum Administrator  for  War,  have 
strongly  urged  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  crude  oil  as  the  best  possible  means 
of  stimulating  increased  production. 
Still  nothing  is  done. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  in  refusing  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Petroleum  Administra- 
tor for  War  for  an  increase  in  crude  oil 
prices,  stated  that  a  program  would  soon 
be  announced  to  relieve  the  petroleum 
shortage.  Five  months  have  passed  and 
still  nothing  has  been  done. 

In  order  to  forestall  a  petroleum 
famine,  and  in  order  to  save  the  small 
independent  oil  producer  from  bank- 
ruptcy, something  must  be  done. 


The  following  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  of  Bun- 
day,  September  12,  graphically  states  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem: 

FACTS   ABOXrr  TKB  OIL  PBSCS 

In  recent  months.  It  has  be«n  shown  that 
even  more  people  outside  the  oil  industry 
than  had  been  imagined  either  know  little 
about  how  oil  is  found  and  produced  or  what 
they  do  know  is  terrifically  wrong.  This 
a.<;tonishing  Ignorance  of  tbe  country's  most 
vital  resource— and  doubly  vltsl  In  wartime — 
extends  even  to  high  Government  officlsls 
and  to  ranking  industrial  experts  and  busi- 
ness economists,  who  ordinarily  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  reasonably  well-lnlormed  as  to 
an  industry  up>on  which  depends  not  only 
victoiy  in  this  war  but  the  continued  welfare 
of  virtually  every  form  of  private  enterprise. 

But  the  fact  st^ms  to  be  that  a  great  many 
Important  and  powerful  people  In  the  Gov- 
ernment and  elsewhere  still  regard  the  oil 
business  as  a  sort  of  fabulous  realm  which 
operates  in  Alice-in-Wonderland  fashion, 
having  no  relation  to  stich  prosaic  matters  cs 
prices  and  costs  which  they  realize  govern 
every  other  business.  Recognising  the  fact 
that  all  other  industries  must  possess  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  parity  with  respect  to  one  an- 
other if  they  are  to  live,  these  otherwise  real- 
istic experts  apparently  still  Imagine  that 
oil  is  produced  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  or,  at 
least  by  no  more  effort  than  pushing  a  but- 
ton to  start  some  sort  of  machinery. 

Because  of  this  strange  obtuseneas  on  the 
part  of  so  many  who  apparently  have  the 
power  to  direct  Oovemment  policy  according 
to  their  delusions,  this  Nation  In  th«  mkbst 
of  war  is  facing  a  paralysing  sbortAfs  at  oil 
which  la  as  necessary  to  war  as  gunpowder  and 
flghtinn;  men.  At  the  same  tlms.  wt  art  fac- 
ing a  colossal  disruption  of  our  prodtictlon 
and  transport  in  this  country,  sinos  both  are 
based  on  a  plentiful  supply  of  oU. 

It  U  presumed  that  leadsrs  In  husinMs  and 
government  hsvs  not  risen  to  thslr  positions 
of  prominence  and  power  without  tbs  ability 
to  read  and  undsntsnd  figures;  Por  the 
benefit  of  these,  the  foUowlDg  basic  facts  per* 
taming  to  the  present  condition  of  tbs  oil 
Industry  src  offered: 

Since  January  1,  198a,  we  hsvc  consumed 
7,676,741  X>00  barrels  of  crude  oU,  while  In  the 
same  period  our  discoveries  of  new  oil 
amounted  to  4,631,000.000  barrels. 

In  other  words,  our  potential  oil  supply  for 
all  the  future  has  decreased  nearly  8,000,- 
000.000  barrels  in  6Va  years,  and  since  our 
present  annual  consumption  is  about  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  barrels,  the  result  U  that  our 
expectation  of  oil  for  the  futtire  has  been 
shortened  by  about  2  years. 

Today  otir  total  oil  stock — crude,  gasoline. 
distillate,  fuel,  and  lubricating  oils — amounts 
to  515.132,000.  as  against  689,166,000  barrels 
in  1929.  In  other  words,  in  14  years  our 
stock  Ls  down  174,034,000  barrels. 

Our  reserves  are  being  ^  drawn  upon  this 
year  at  the  highest  rate  in  history,  and,  be- 
cause of  the  essential  nature  of  oil  in  war, 
the  rate  of  withdrawal  must  contintie  to  in- 
crease. The  danger  that  we  shall  overdraw 
our  oil  account  before  we  win  the  war  Is  no 
longer  something  imagined;  it  is  looking  us 
right  in  the  eye  and  from  a  very  narrow  dis- 
tance away. 

Admitting  that  oil  Is  the  one  commodity 
we  cannot  do  without,  what  are  we  doing 
about  the  situation  in  which  we  flind  our- 
selves scraping  the  bottom  of  our  gasoline 
tanks? 

There  are  two  ways  to  make  our  oil  supply 
last  longer.  One  is  to  cut  down  on  consump- 
tion, which  we  cannot  do  without  hurting 
our  chances  of  victory  in  this  war.  The  other 
Ls  to  go  out  and  find  new  oil  to  add  to  our 
reserve  supply. 
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We  are  not  doing  the  last.  The  new  re- 
aerves  fcund  In  1938  amounted  to  1.894.- 
000.000  barrels.  That  was  the  last  year  in 
which  discovery  exceeded  or  equaled  con- 
Bumptlou.  In  1942  new  oil  found  amounted 
to  2€0  051.000  barrels,  and  In  the  first,  haU  of 
1943  the  figure  was  171.000,0C0.  less  tta'an  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  taken  out  through 
the  wells. 

There  Is  a  direct  relation  between  decline 
of  discovery  and  decline  of  drilling.  In  1937 
the  number  of  new  wells  drilled  was  31.106 
and  23.143  of  them  were  producer*.  In  1941 
the  number  of  wells  drilled  dropped  to  29.070; 
in  1942.  to  17.934:  and  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  the  number  was  7.823.  The  percentage 
of  failure  In  1941  was  24.  in  1942  it  was  31, 
and  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  present  year 
It  was  34  percent. 

In  1937.  the  peak  year  of  recent  drilling. 
1  productive  well  was  completed  for  each 
S7.e68  barrels  of  oil  produced.  In  1941  the 
ratio  was  1  well  to  73.062  barrels  produced, 
and  In  the  first  half  of  1943  it  was  1  well  to 
16-1.390  barrels  produced. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  every  way  our  pe- 
tro!eum  account  la  dwindling.  We  are  taking 
cut  more  and  faster  than  we  are  putting  in. 

The  key  to  the  whole  situation  is  the  "wild- 
catter,"  which  is  the  industry's  term  for  the 
man  who  goes  huntins;  oil  where  It  has  never 
been  found  before.  War  emergency  officials 
who  have  to  date  opposed  a  price  increase  for 
oil  assert  that  the  wlldcattlng  program  is 
normal.  But  normality  is  not  enough  in 
wartime  No  other  Industry — and  none  of 
them  is  so  important  in  war  as  oil  produc- 
tion— has  been  held  to  normal.  A  normal 
number  of  ships,  normal  food  production  on 
the  farms,  normal  output  of  coal.  Iron,  cop- 
per, would  not  win  the  war,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  nise  all  above  normal.  All  except 
oil. 

Wlldcattlng.  of  course,  is  not  the  sole  an- 
swer to  the  oil  shortage.  The  output  of  cur- 
rently producing  fields  can  be  stimulated  in 
several  ways,  all  costing  money.  Here,  again, 
price  is  the  thing. 

Coats  of  producing  oil  have  mounted  since 
the  United  States  entered  the  war,  as  have 
costs  of  all  other  kinds  of  production.  Ma- 
terial costs  are  higher,  wages  are  higher,  tajces 
have  Increased.  Everything  the  oil  producer 
does  in  the  normal  course  of  his  business 
costs  more  money.  His  income  has  not 
Increased. 

In  1939  the  coat  of  discovering  oil.  expressed 
In  terms  of  barrels,  was  12  cents;  In  1942  it 
was  40  cents  Average  weekly  wages  of  labor 
It  oil  prodiictlon  now  stand  at  $48.26,  an 
Increase  of  17.95  since  1942  and  $11  88  since 
1941 

These  figures  show  bow  the  oil  producer 
t3  being  squeeced  on  the  cost  side.  On  the 
price  aide,  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
Index,  on  July  17.  showed  all  commodities  at 
102.9.  all  raw  materials  at  113.4  and  wages  at 
170.4.  with  crude  petroleum  at  62.2  and  pe- 
troleum products  at  62.5.  all  these  figures 
being  percentage^  with  1926  prices  taken  as 
100.  Thus.  In  relation  to  other  prices,  the 
oil  producer  must  trade  two-thirds  more  oil 
for  his  dollar  in  1943  than  in  1926  and  his  1943 
dollar  buys  for  him  one-sixth  less  materials 
and  one-third  less  labor  than  In  1926. 

ThMe  are  the  factors  on  which  Informed 
people  In  the  oil  Industry  2  years  ago  warned 
of  the  shortage  Impending.  Correction  then 
would  have  averted  the  shortage  and  removed 
the  danger  to  our  military  effort  and  to  our 
domestic  economy.  Now  the  shortage  Is  here, 
and  correction  has  not  yet  been  made. 

The  O.  P.  A.  has  stood  In  the  way  for  2 
years  and  seems  determined  to  continue  to 
•tand  in  the  way  If  Congress  doe*  not 
awaken  to  the  danger,  we  shall  inevitably 
sustain  Irreparable  damage  even  If  we  man- 
age to  get  through  to  victory  with  enough 
oil  to  mow  our  planes,  tanks,  and  ships. 


Addresi  to  American  Bar  Association  by 
Robert  M.Hutckins 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  tTTAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  words  of  the  presidents  of  our 
great  universities  are  always  of  general 
public  interest,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  address  delivered  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
by  President  Robert  M.  Hutching,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Since  war  Is  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  suc- 
cess of  a  war  depends  upon  the  kind  of  peace 
which  follows  it.  Though  brilliant  mUltaiy 
operations  may  be  necessary  to  success,  they 
by  no  means  guarantee  it.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  who  won^most  of  the  mijor  wars  that 
have  afflicted  the  world  in  the  last  150  years. 
It  would  be  as  hard  to  say  who  Is  winning 
th^B  one. 

In  order  to  fight  a  successful  war.  you  have 
to  know  what  kind  of  peace  you  want,  and 
you  have  to  wage  the  kind  of  war  that  is 
likely  to  give  you  that  kind  of  pe.  ce  As  far 
as  appears  on  the  sinface  the  American  peo- 
ple simply  want  peace,  which  they  think  of 
as  the  absence  of  disturbance.  Fascists  are 
disturbers.  If  we  can  get  rid  of  them  the 
chances  of  quiet  will  be  improved.  Mussolini 
was  one  of  the  three  symbols  that  we  were 
fighting  against.  Now.  Mussolini  has  disap- 
peared and  we  are  still  fighting  Italy.  This 
suggests  that  we  are  not  entirely  sure  what, 
or  whom,  we  are  after. 

The  notion  that  you  go  to  war  to  put  a 
period  to  the  ambitions  of  disturbers  has 
been  popular  for  many  years.  Napoleon  and 
the  Kaiser  were  disctissed  in  the  tame  terms 
as  the  Fascists  today.  It  may  be  that  one 
reason  why  we  have  the  most  vicious  of  all 
disturbers  in  our  own  day  is  that  previous 
generations  thought  of  nothing  but  grttlr.g 
rid  of  disturbers  in  theirs.  If  we  think  of 
nothing  but  getting  rid  of  disturbers  now. 
future  generations  will  not  thank  us  for  the 
tremendous  effort  we  are  making  in  their 
behalf.  We  shall  destroy  Hitler;  we  may 
set  the  stage  for  one  far  worse  than  he.  And 
yet  when  anybody  suggests  that  we  ought  to 
try  to  figure  out  the  kind  of  peace  we  want, 
the  answer  Is:  "Let  us  get  on  with  the  war." 
The  reply  might  be:    •'Get  on  where?" 

We  must  fight  tor  something  and  we  must 
know  what  it  Is.  We  may  here  disregard 
the  "four  freedoms"  and  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
Their  inadequacy  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
nobody  has  thought  of  mentioning  them  to 
Italy.  No,  the  word  to  Italy  is  unconditional 
surrender,  the  most  direct  expression  of 
naked  power. 

We  have  a  mystical  notion  that  all  the 
Issues  that  perplex  us  are  going  to  be  settled 
by  improvements  In  transportation.  Tliey 
will  give  us  one  world.  A  colleague  of  mine 
has  asked,  one  world,  but  whose?  We  may 
also  Inquire,  one  world,  but  how  long?  And 
one  world,  but  what  kind?  One  world  which 
brings  m  closer  contact  the  sparks  of  greed 
and  ambition  is  sure  to  be  in  constant  explo- 
sion     One  world  tinder  one  tyrant,  or  one 


association  of  tyrants,  would  be  worse  than 
many.  In  many  worlds  there  is  at  least  the 
chance  of  escape  trom  one  to  the  other. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  by  one  world  we 
mean  one  good  world.  Will  we  stop  to  ask 
what  one  good  world  Involves?  It  involves, 
unless  we  propose  to  kill  Ihem  all,  the  Ger- 
man?. Japane.^e,  and  Italians.  If  we  are  to 
fight  a  wur  for  one  good  world  which  will 
include  the  Germans,  Japanese,  and  Italians, 
we  cught  to  conduct  the  war  in  such  a  way 
that  their  incorporation  in  one  world  will  be 
aa  painless  and  complete  as  possible.  If  this 
is  what  we  are  aiming  at,  the  words  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  as  the  .>:ole,  exclusive,  and 
final  offer  to  the  people  of  Germany,  Italy, 
ana  Japan,  seem  an  unpromising  beginning. 
M'-,  Chuichlirs  talk  of  searing  and  scarring 
Italy  docs  not  automatically  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  United  Nations  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  bomb- 
ine  i..f  Hamburg  may  hasten  unconditional 
surrender,  but  it  Is  likely  to  have  other  con- 
Eequence^  unfavorable  to  the  formation  and 
duration  r{  one  good  world.  And  the  present 
eMfitpment  about  so-called  war  criminals 
has  melancholy  connotations  for  those  who 
remember  Lluvd  George's  disingenuous  slo- 
gan   "Hung  the  Kaiser." 

In  the  last  war  we  said  we  were  fighting 
against  bid  gcvernmenis.  not  against  the 
peoples  who  happened  to  be  suffering  under 
them.  We  have  made  no  such  distinction  In 
th:s  war.  Tlie  Ruspians  have;  we  have  not. 
yet  the  distinction  is  not  only  fundamental 
to  one  good  world.  It  Is  simply  common 
sense.  Governments  pa.?s;  peoples  remain. 
If  you  say  that  the  peoples  of  the  Axis  must 
be  incorrigibly  bad  because  their  govern- 
ments de-ire  world  domination,  I  answer, 
first,  that  if  we  can  a.«^scclate  only  with  peo- 
ples who  have  never  had  governments  desir- 
insT  world  domination,  our  contacts  with 
Europe  will  be  limited  to  the  Swiss;  and  sec- 
ond, that  we  may  well  recall  In  this  crisis 
what  Edmund  Burke  said  cf  us  in  another: 
"I  do  not  know  the  method  of  drawing  up 
an  iiidictment  against  a  whole  people." 

One  good  world  involvos  tremendous  sac- 
rifire."^.  Mr  Churchill  says  to  his  people.  "We 
will  keep  what  we  have  '  Queen  Wilhelmlna 
says  to  hers.  ■Our  empire  after  the  war  will 
be  greater  than  ever."  These  statements  are 
appropriate  to  belligerents  fighting  to  keep 
what  they  have  or  regain  what  they  have 
lost  They  are  hardly  harbingers  of  one  good 
world,  unles.^  we  assume  that  the  status  quo 
ante  brllum  portrays  the  Ideal  toward  which 
we  sliould  .strive. 

One  good  world  will  demand  the  sacrifice 
cf  the  political  independence  of  every  sover- 
eig!i  state.  A  'vorld  at  peace  must  be  politi- 
cally one.  A  World  that  is  politically  one  may 
not  be  at  peace,  for  it  may  be  afflicted  with 
civil  war.  Hut  If  it  is  not  politically  one  It 
cannot  be  at  peace.  S  vereign  nations  must 
have  disputes,  and  disputes  among  sovereign 
nations  must  be  settled  by  war.  If  they  are 
settled  in  any  other  way,  the  nations  are  not 
sovereign. 

It  is  possible  for  victorious  nations  to  get 
together  to  hold  down  the  conquered  by 
force.  Th!S  ha.s  always  been  tried  and  has 
always  failed.  It  has.  at  any  rate,  nothing 
to  do  with  one  good  world.  A  very  bad 
world  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  an  international  police 
force  has  some  connection  with  one  good 
world  It  has  none  in  the  absence  of  world 
law  and  world  government.  In  the  absence 
of  world  law  and  world  government  the 
armed  forces  of  the  conquerors  assert  their 
right  to  maintain  an  order  acceptable  to  the 
conquerors,  and  that  right  Is  based  on  power 
and  power  alone.  Conquerors  asserting  a 
rieht  based  on  power  alone  are  no  more  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  police  than  Hlmmler's 
men  in  Czechoslovakia. 
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■very  American  schoolboy  knows  why  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  did  not  work.  It 
may  be  said  that  even  the  Constitution  of 
1789  did  not  work,  because  a  great  and  bloody 
war  was  necessary  to  establish  that  this  was 
one  Nation  and  not  a  collection  of  Independ- 
ent States.  Union  Now.  regional  confedera- 
tions, or  a  world  confederation  cannot  work 
any  more  than  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
did.  and  their  sole  usefulness  would  be  that 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  namely,  to 
demonstrate  to  the  feeblest  intelligence  the 
necessity  of  a  more  perfect  union.  The 
American  States  were  fairly  homogeneous 
and  very  remote.  Both  their  enemies  and 
friends  were  too  preoccupied  to  bother  them. 
They  had  the  safety  valve  of  a  new  country 
and  the  western  lands.  More  than  all.  they 
had  completed  a  successful  war  against  a 
common  enemy,  not  against  one  another. 
Everything  was  on  their  side  except  one 
thing,  and  that  was  the  form  of  political 
organization  they  had  selected.  No  organ- 
ization which  contemplates  the  continued 
existence  of  Independent  sovereignties  can 
produce  a  lasting  peace,  and  to  assume  that 
it  can  Is  to  deceive  ourselves  and  suffer  a 
disillusionment  proportionate  to  our  hopes. 

In  one  good  world  every  man  is  our  neigh- 
bor, because  every  man  is  our  fellow  citizen. 
The  commands  of  the  political  community 
supplement  the  demands  of  charity.  One 
good  world  is  a  world  of  free  trade  and  free 
Immigration.  The  gocds  and  the  people  of 
China,  India,  and  Japan  must  have  the  same 
right  to  enter  this  country  as  the  goods  and 
people  of  Illinois  have  to  travel  through  It. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  In  response  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  China  was  our  ally,  voted  to 
reaffirm  its  support  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act.  Mr,  William  Green  took  the  occasion  to 
announce  that  "A  Chinaman  Is  still  a  China- 
man." If  this  Is  so,  the  one  good  world  at 
which  Mr.  Green  doutbless  aims  is  etill  far 
off. 

Our  traditional  attitude  toward  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  been  expressed  in  the  old  ques- 
tion, "Should  foreigners  be  abolished — or 
should  we  save  some  to  sell  things  to?"  We 
have  been  dedicated  to  a  policy  of  high  tar- 
iffs and  no  immigration.  Fifteen  years  ago 
we  regarded  national  relief  of  the  unemployed 
as  revolutionary  socialtsm.  Our  system  of 
social  security  Is  only  8  years  old.  We  are 
not  yet  reedy  to  give  national  aid  to  the 
education  of  underprivileged  American  chil- 
dren. And  yet.  in  one  good  world,  we  should 
be  called  on  to  support,  to  educate,  to  buy 
from,  and  to  receive  as  fellow  citizens,  men 
of  every  race,  creed,  and  color,  at  every  eco- 
nomic level,  and  at  every  stage  of  ignorance 
or  enlightenment. 

One  good  world  requires  more  than  the  sac- 
rifice of  ancient  prejudices.  It  requires  the 
formulation  and  adoption  of  common  prin- 
ciples and  common  Ideals.  It  requires  that 
this  be  done  on  a  world-wide  basis.  A  world 
organization  cannot  be  held  together  simply 
by  fear.  Not  transportation  but  communi- 
cation lies  at  the  foundation  of  any  durable 
community.  Transportation  hastens  con- 
solidation; there  Is  nc  doubt  about  that. 
In  the  last  century  it  has  hastened  consolida- 
tion of  the  most  unst;ible  and  disagreeable 
kind,  consolidation  by  conquest.  One  good 
world  presupposes  that  the  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual  foundations  of  the  com- 
mvuilty  have  been  laid.  Otherwise  the  Im- 
provement of  transportation  must  simply 
mean  more  frequent  and  terrible  wars  lead- 
ing to  the  despotism  of  that  power  which 
discovers  bow  best  to  apply  the  latest  in- 
ventions in  transportation  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Its  neighbors.  In  the  absence  of 
general  agreement  on  the  purpose  of  the 
state  and  ^e  terrestrial  end  of  man  the 
world  must  be  literally  at  cross-purposes. 

I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  the  role  of 
common  principles  in  producing   a  durable 


community.  We  all  know  that  there  is  an 
Interaction  between  Institutions  and  atti- 
tudes. This  is  what  the  Greeks  meant  by 
saying  that  law  Is  an  educational  force  and 
that  the  city  educates  the  man.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  has  edticated  the 
people  of  this  country  to  believe  in  and  sup- 
port the  Constitution  cf  the  United  States. 
But  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  Itself  show  that  common 
Ideals  animated  our  forefathers  and  made  It 
possible  for  them  to  bring  e  pluribus  unum. 
The  different  fate  of  the  French  Revolution 
is  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the  drastic 
revisions  which  separated  the  ranks  of  the 
people  in  France,  who  were  united  only  by 
a  desire  to  throw  off  absolute  rule,  and  who, 
when  it  was  thrown  off,  could  be  brought 
together  again  only  by  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon 

The  ultimate  goal  Is  world  democracy,  for 
only  democracy  recognizes  the  humanity  of 
man,  his  destiny  on  earth,  and  the  state  as 
the  servant  of  that  destiny.  The  principle  is 
that  all  men  are  equsd  before  the  law.  and 
that  all  men,  because  they  are  men,  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  selecting  their  gov- 
ernors and  in  framing  the  laws  uiider  which 
they  and  their  governors  shall  live.  Any 
limitations  on  this  principle  must  be  tem- 
porary, and  they  must  be  tmlform.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, it  Is  felt  that  nobody  should  vote 
for  a  representative  In  the  parliament  of  the 
world  unless  he  can  read  and  write,  then  free 
schools  must  be  established  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  the  illiterate  in  Alabama  must 
stifler  the  same  disqualification  as  the  illit- 
erate in  the  Congo.  If  you  ask  why  I  insist 
that  any  durable  world  society  must  be  a 
democratic  society,  I  reply  that  a  durable 
world  society  must  be  a  Just  society;  for  peo- 
ple will  fight  untU  they  get  their  rights. 
Only  a  democratic  society  la  a  Just  society, 
for  only  a  democratic  society  acknowledges 
those  rights  which  human  nature  carries 
with  it. 

It  is  this  view  of  a  democratic  world  com- 
munity, and  not  my  professional  bias,  which 
makes  me  attach  overwhelming  Importance 
to  education.  Education  is  the  chief  means 
by  which  the  community  seeks  to  work  out 
and  clarify  Its  principles  and  make  them 
common  to  Its  members.  If  every  person  In 
the  world  is  to  be  free,  then  be  must  be 
educated  for  freedom.  The  virtue  and  In- 
telligence of  every  man  must  be  so  trained 
that  he  is  prepared  to  rule  and  be  ruled  in 
turn  for  the  good  life  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

The  mere  mention  of  these  as  the  alms  of 
education  shows  not  merely  what  great 
financial  sacrifices  but  also  what  enormous 
intellectual  and  moral  effort  they  will  de- 
mand. In  our  own  democratic  country  these 
are  not  the  aims  of  education.  In  three 
words  the  aims  of  American  education  are 
health,  wealth,  and  recreation.  We  may  ad- 
mit the  importance  of  all  three  and  still 
assert  that  the  American  educational  system 
is  not  educating  our  own  citizens  for  free- 
dom and  Is  not  prepared  to  play  a  leading 
part,  as  Mr.  Henbt  Wallace  has  proposed,  In 
the  reeducation  of  the  Germans  and  the 
Japanese.  The  Germans  and  the  Japanese 
already  have  educational  systems  adequately 
directed  to  health,  wealth,  and  recreation. 

One  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
America  is  in  any  sense  prepared  for  world 
democracy.  Though  we  are  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  nations,  we  have  yet  to  get  rid 
of  certain  beams  In  otir  own  eye  that  must 
distort  our  view  of  democracy  on  a  world 
scale.  The  divisions  among  us  between  those 
who  work  and  do  not  own  and  those  who 
own  and  do  not  work;  the  poll  tax;  racial 
discrimination,  from  which  the  American 
Bar  Association  is  not  free;  government  by 
pressure  groups  rather  than  the  rule  of  all 
for  the  good  of  all — these  things  must  go 
far  to  thwart  any  commitment  on  otu  part 


to  a  world  society  in  which  they  must  dis- 
appear, a  society  which  cannot  emerge  In 
even  embryonic  form  without  our  aid. 

These  things  also  militate  against  the 
most  effective  use  of  America's  greatest  power, 
the  power  of  example.  Other  nations  cannot 
be  forced  to  be  democratic,  much  less  to 
remain  peaceful  members  of  a  democratic 
world  society.  They  must  be  persuaded. 
Surely  the  most  persuasive  argument,  the 
argxunent  which  proves  that  democracy  is 
not  an  unattainable  or  an  undesirable  ideal. 
Is  the  practice  of  democracy  In  one  great 
country  and  the  jtistlce.  the  unity,  the 
peace,  and  the  happiness  which  It  brings  wltn 
It.  This  Involves  a  series  of  very  painful 
operations,  the  removal  of  the  beams  from 
our  own  eye. 

If  we  mus*^  give  up  cur  political  Independ- 
ence, if  we  must  suffer  a  threat  to  our  mate- 
rial well-being,  and  If  we  must  alter  our 
habits  of  thought  and  action  to  obtain  one 
good  world,  can  its  early  arrival  be  expected? 
Certainly  not.  We  are  not  prepeu<ed  for  these 
sacrifices.  But  we  may  as  well  face  the  Issue. 
If  we  mean  to  have  one  good  world,  we  must 
make  these  sacrifices.  If  we  do  not  mean  to 
make  these  sacrifices,  then  let's  stop  talking 
about  one  good  world.  Let  us  look  forward 
to  centuries  more  of  carnage,  taudh  made  more 
terrible  than  the  last  by  the  greater  and 
greater  power  which  technology  will  {rtaoe  In 
the  hands  of  him  who  Is  ready  to  grasp  and 
to  wield  It.  For  cTen  If  we  and  our  allies 
and  our  enemies  were  all  commtttad  to  m 
peaceftxl,  unified,  democratic  organiaatUm  of 
the  world,  even  if  we  had  the  Ideals  and  insti- 
tutions calculated  to  create  and  sustain  it, 
those  institutions  would  have  to  pass  tlurougli 
many  long,  distressing  yeans  before  our 
dreams  ootild  become  reality.  Tbe  reforma- 
tion of  the  world's  political  system  and  the 
renovation  ot  its  moral,  Intellaetual.  and 
spiritual  atmosphere  cannot  be  aceompUshed 
in  2  or  3  montbs  around  a  peace  table  or  2 
or  3  years  in  a  palace  at  Geneva.  We  can 
expect  no  miracles.  But  we  can  decide  what 
we  want.  We  can  fight  the  war  in  terms  of 
that  decision.  We  can  make  a  peace  Uiat 
takes  us  some  short  distance  along  the  path 
to  permanent  peace.  We  can  refuse  to  Join  In 
the  enforcement  of  any  peace  that  Is  unjtist, 
tindemocratic,  or  tmllkely  to  lead  us  toward 
our  ultimate  goal.  And,  above  all.  we  can 
prepare  ourselves.  If  we  can  beoome  con- 
vinced and  comprehending  cltlaens  of  a  coun- 
try that  understands  and  practices  democracy, 
it  may  be — ^wbo  knows? — that  our  children's 
children,  or  perl^^^n  their  dilldren'a  diildren, 
will  be  loyal  Americans  and  at  the  same  time 
citizens  at  one  good  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUTS 

or  oraiAM  A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DMITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  24  (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15) ,  1943 

Mr.  VAN  NUY8.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  September  10,  1943,  Associate 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  ddivered  an 
address  before  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  San  Francisco  on  the  subject  World- 
Wide  Conditions  Today.  I  have  re- 
ceived several  requests  that  the  addrebs 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Racou. 
and  I  now  ask  that  it  be  so  printed. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  are  living  In  an  era  of  fundamental 
change.  One  age  is  giving  way  to  another. 
The  process  of  change  was  set  In  motion 
before  the  present  war  began.  The  war  is 
indeed  a  violent  chapter  In  lU  hiatory.  But 
this  war— huge  and  disttjrblng  as  It  Is — is 
hardly  the  last  chapter  in  the  transition. 

The  war  is  a  challenge.  It  is  a  challenge 
not  only  to  our  ability  to  produce  guns  and 
tanks  and  planes,  and  to  use  them  in  the 
field.  U.  that  were  all.  we  would  not  be 
talKlng  and  thinking  about  the  future  as  we 
all  are  doing  today.  But  the  war  is  more 
than  the  immediate  challenge  of  mlllUry 
might  which  we  are  meeting  so  triumphantly. 
It  is  part  of  a  continuing  challenge  to  our 
whole  way  of  life. 

Military  victory  will  not  automatically 
provide  a  solution  to  those  problems.  Some- 
thing more  will  be  required  of  us  Our  moral 
stamina  aa  well  as  our  fighting  strength  Is 
being  tested.  Por  it  is  up  to  us  to  prove 
that  our  democracy  can  adapt  itself  to  new 
circumstances,  yet  carry  with  it  the  values 
l;  has  achieved  in  the  past.  This  war  is  a 
test — a  test  of  our  wisdom,  and  our  strength, 
and  our  faith. 

China,  Britain.  Russia — each  paased  the 
test  of  survival.  Their  successes  were  not 
lucky  accidents.  They  were  genuine  victories, 
earned  by  miUlons  of  people.  .They  dem- 
onstrated a  basic  principle  of  history.  Each 
battle  proved  that  national  integrity  Is  a 
prerequisite  of  national  survival.  The  cases 
of  China,  Britain,  and  Russia  show  that,  in 
time  of  supreme  national  crisis,  when  a  peo- 
ple have  only  their  faith  left  to  fight  with. 
they  can — if  they  feel  they  must — conveit 
and  transmute  their  national  Integrity  into 
a  decisive  weapon  of  national  defense. 

We  need  not  be  concerned  when  the  mluds 
of  the  American  people  are  In  a  ferment  of 
doubt.  Trial  by  doubt  is  an  ordeal  from 
which  nations,  like  men  and  women,  ^a'n 
both  wisdom  and  stamina.  Nor  should  we 
be  frightened  when  a  world  crisis  provokes  a 
mood  of  self -questioning  among  us.  This 
doubt,  this  self-questioning,  la  not  mysteri- 
ous nor  humiliating.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
challenge  which  a  vigorous  and  healthy  peo- 
ple must  always  welcome.  It  la  a  challenge 
which  should  make  us  glad  to  be  living  at 
»  time  when  so  much  is  demanded  of  us, 
when  entire  nations  can  rise  to  heroic  heights. 
In  the  history  of  mankind  turbulent  years 
are  more  nearly  normal  fhan  placid  ones. 
Societies  either  advance  or  they  disintegrate. 
That  is,  perhaps,  the  first  law  of  life. 

Any  era  of  transition  or  change  provokes 
uncertaintlea.  The  old  dogmas  are  no 
longer  sure.  The  old  truths  seem  to  have 
been  refuted.  At  such  times — and  especially 
when  the  climax,  of  a  great  and  bloody  war 
la  approaching — the  whole  basis  of  life  is 
invariably  altered.  We  cannot  know  what 
will  come  to  take  its  place.  But  we  may  all 
be  sure  that  the  end  of  this  war  will  be  the 
signal  for  the  beginning'  of  a  new  struggle 
•  •  •  a  struggle  of  a  different  kind.  It 
will  be  on  the  moral  and  social  front. 

Upon  our  skill  and  wisdom  in  that  endeavor 
will  depend  our  chance  of  building  success- 
fully a  new  America;  of  shaping  her  to  our 
historic  Ideals:  of  making  her  new  stature  a 
guaranty  of  freedom,  of  strength,  and  of 
promise  to  the  world:  of  saving  a  new  genera- 
tion from  the  terrible  necessity  of  having  to 
fight  another  World  War. 

We  cannot  escape  the  test  nor  evade  the 
Issue  by  pretending  that  the  familiar  world 
of  the  past  60  or  70  years  Is  more  than  a 
memory  and  a  tradition.  We  were  brought 
up  to  live  by  its  facts  and  ideals.  We  honor 
our  past,  and  we  prcpcise  to  live  by  our  tra- 
ditions, not  blindly,  but  selectively  and  in- 
telligently. 

America  has  never  stifled  life;  it  hai  aiv^ays 
grown.     America  has  never  worshipped  any 


Imaginary    absolute    of    perfection.      As     a    i 
people  we  have  understood  that  a  gulf  must 
always  separate  what   men   have  frum  what 
men  want.     That  is  why  ve  are  tireless  in 
our  pursuit  of  the  better. 

America  has  endured,  America  has  re- 
mained true  to  herself  because  she  has 
changed  many  times.  The  men  who  created 
this  country  knew  that  empires  and  eras,  like 
people,  grew  old.  become  leeblf.  and  die. 
The  men  wno  have  spoken  for  this  country 
in  every  chapter  of  her  growth  have  known 
it,   too 

In  the  same  spirit  of  reverence  for  cur 
dynamic  past,  with  the  most  profound  de- 
termination to  use  the  great  American  tra- 
dition as  a  living  guide  to  the  world  about 
to  be  created,  we  must  admit  frankly  that 
the  world  Into  which  we  were  born  has  died. 
We  will  dishonor  our  past  if  we  deny  the 
challenge  of  today.  We,  the  generations  new 
livlns,  have  a  great  historic  chance  to  pre- 
serve the  Ideals  we  inherited  It  is  the  same 
chance  our  fathers  had.  But  it  is  also  up 
to  us  to  discover  new  goals,  to  find  the  new 
truths  which  the  new  age  we  are  moving  Into 
will  need,  if  the  Americans  of  the  future 
are  to  be  proud  of  their  history  and  tradi- 
tions. 

The  task  will  not  be  eaisy.  we  11  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  to  live  with  our  doubts 
and  with  our  worries,  with  the  problems  to 
which  no  one  today  can  give  a  simple  or 
positive  answer.  While  we  must  not  under- 
estimate the  job,  neither  must  we  let  its 
complexity  •  •  •  its  immensity  «  •  • 
appal  us  This  is  not  a  country  of  nr.en  who 
are  refugees  from  the  past.  This  \^  nnt  a  na- 
tion of  men  and  women  who  clinp  to  the  p.^st 
because  they  do  not  understand  the  present 
and  because  they  fear  the  future.  Nor  is  it 
a  country  of  men  who  are  willing  to  sell  their 
souls  for  a  promise  of  security.  This  is  a 
country  of  men  and  women  who  will  accept 
the  challenge  of  what  lies  ahead — all  of  them 
ready  to  do  their  part:  all  of  them  iivi.n;  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  their  children  and 
to  the  American  creed  they  want  to  hand  on 
to  their  children's  children. 

The  last  great  period  of  change  and  growth 
which  America  went  through,  some  80  years 
ago,  was  more  like  otir  own  than  we  have 
been  brought  up  to  think. 

The  1840's  and  185C's  were  a  time  of  social 
ferment  and  Intellectual  probmij.  People 
were  beginning  to  reexamine  the  values  that 
their  parents  and  grandparents  had  lived  by. 
New  reRgious  groups  sprang  up  just  as  new 
political  Ideas  did  In  our  day  And  the 
period  was  climaxed  by  a  war  as  bitterly 
fotight  and  as  fundamental  in  the  changes  it 
brought  about  as  any  In  history. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  only  the  pro- 
tagonist of  his  age.  He  was  the  symbol  of 
all  its  inner  meaning.  No  man  could  have 
been  more  tortured  by  doubt.  No  man  could 
have  felt  more  deeply  the  cf)iii-equences  of 
the  action  he  knew  he  mu«t  take — action 
that  be  was  sure  was  right — and  yet  which 
destroyed  a  way  of  life  and  meant  death  tc.r 
thousands  of  young  men. 

Lincoln  met  the  challenge  of  h>  ov.:i  time 
successfully.  But  no  one  knew  befer  than 
he  that  there  would  be  new  challenges  to 
meet,  new  periods  of  cliange  and  doubt  new 
ages  of  transition  and  revaluation.  Some  of 
the  problems  of  his  H'^e  still  lace  us  Lincoln 
left  us  no  panacea,  no  lifeless  and  cr.ti.-e 
peace.  He  handed  down  to  vl5.  rather,  an 
opportunity  tn  pre5erve  Ainerica  in  its  own 
lma.°e.  an  opportunity  to  build  anpw.  What 
he  felt  and  thought  end  svfTered  !=  a 
barometer  oi  all  the  spiritual  striving  ar.d 
search  of  his  era  ard  ,•>.  measure  ol  Its  her:t.'-ge 
for  us. 

Out  of  the  ccnf vision  pnd  disorder  of  that 
day  came  one  of  X'.'.c  most  vi^orcir  anti  lusty 
periods  the  world  h;i?  ever  seen.  The  -.tge  of 
crude  growth  and  ruthless  strength  is  not 
one  that  we  want  to  repeat.  But  the  vitality 
and  the  proniiio  oi  our  post  Civii  V.ar  liie 
were  as  real  as  its  crudeness.    There  is  no 


reason  for  us  to  think  that  America  cannot 
experience  such  growth  again.  Out  of  our 
own  experience  can  come  a  spirit  as  powerful 
but  wLser.  a  purpose  equally  determined  but 
even  belter  fitted  to  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
The  decision  of  the  Civil  War  that  all  labor 
in  America  would  be  free  labor  ushered  in 
the  greate.^t,  most  dynamic  of  all  Industrial 
revului:cns.  To  some,  looking  back  today,  it 
is  a  gOiden  age  of  enlightened  self-interest 
and  free  enterprise  To  others.  It  is  the  dark 
story  of  the  marauding  baroiis  of  high 
finance,  of  exploitation,  and  nothing  more. 

Neither  of  these  views  tells  the  story,  which 
Is  far  more  dramatic  than  any  special  plead- 
ing can  make  It.  The  last  80  years  saw  us 
gruw  from  a  sprawling  adolescent,  importing 
economy  to  an  industrial  power  greater  in 
many  ways  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together  Our  wilderness  became  farm  land; 
our  frontiers  were  transformed  by  blast  fur- 
naces and  machine  shops  and  factories  of 
every  k;nd  We  were  needlessly  wasteful  of 
ov.r  re.scurces,  and  we  left  i^roblems  and  evils 
in  our  path.  But  we  made  more  things  than 
any  nation  had  ever  made  before  and  we  gave 
more  ot  them  to  more  people.  We  were 
Anu-rlca.  We  were  the  trail  blazer  of  the 
world  We  pictured  abundance  to  succeed 
scarcity     And  we  groped  toward  that  goal. 

But  what  we  gave  to  our  people — what 
our  p-eople  made  and  took  for  themselves — 
was  nut  just  wealth  and  material  things. 
We  also  made  new  lib?rtles.  No  nation  has 
ever  been  free  as  we  have  been  free.  Nor 
did  any  nation  ever  dare  dream  of  growing 
as  free  as  we  did.  The  Immigrants  from 
Eun  pe  who  came  to  our  shores  had  heard 
stones — incredible  stiries — of  gold  in  the 
streets,  and  shoos  for  everyone.  But  it  was 
the  other  stnries  they  heard,  the  stories  that 
had  the  word  liberty  in  them,  that  also 
bn  ught  them  across  what  was  then  the 
widf  Atiuiuic.  It  was  the  news  that  you 
cuukl  say  what  you  wanted,  and  think  what 
you  v..inted  in  America;  that  you  could 
worship  your  God  or  argue  about  Him  as 
ycur  conscience  told  you  to;  that  you  could 
become  a  citizen  and  vote  for  the  people 
who  governed  you:  that  you  did  not  have 
to  cringe  before  officers  in  uniform,  that 
your  children  could  go  to  school,  free  school, 
and  learn  to  read  and  write  and  grow  up 
to  t;e  somebody.  They  learned  that  civil 
liberties  meant  not  only  thslr  right  to  say 
what  they  liked  and  the  other  fellow's  right 
to  say  what  he  liked.  They  learned  that 
the  true  meaning  of  those  liberties  was  the 
right  of  the  other  fellow  to  .say  what  they 
did  not  like 

Bi'cause  of  these  things  they  learned  to 
live  tcge.her  with  other  people  whose  fath- 
ers tluir  fathers  had  always  fought  In  the  Old 
World  They  and  their  children  became 
Anjeritans.  They  came,  and  they  worked, 
and  thpy  fought  as  they  are  fighting  now. 
They  learned  how  to  speak  their  minds  and 
mrslic  thf.r  needs  and  de.slres  felt  while  ac- 
cepting the  equal  rlfeht  of  people  of  different 
views  to  d  )  the  same.  They  made  themselves 
a  place  alongside  the  descendants  of  the  older 
waves  of  immigrants.  Becausi  they  could  do 
this,  bei  ause  it  was  the  freest  land  in  the 
world.    America    became    the    richest. 

That  is  the  primary  lesson  we  can  learn 
ft'  m  the  earlier  era  of  American  develop- 
m"nt.  Our  pei  pie  won  new  liberties.  They 
did  not  reach  Utopia.  No  one  ever  will. 
But  within  the  wide  framework  of  those 
new  liberties  we  were  able  to  produce  the 
good  things  of  life  more  abundantly  than 
any  other  nation.  Our  wealth  and  our  pow- 
er h.-ive  been  a  direct  outgrowth  of  our 
freedom. 

In  that  connection  let  us  not  forget  that 
In  the  last  century  we  offered  the  common 
man  something  few  other  nations  did — op- 
portunity. H?  was  not  bound  by  Inherited 
cla^s  distinctions.  He  could  make  money, 
wm  professional  distinctions,  acquire  politi- 
cal power  v.itiun  tlie  framework  of  a 
republic,  or  simply  pursue  his  own  idea  of 
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happiness  as  he  wanted  within  the  bovmds 
of  a  reasonable  penal  code. 

Those  are  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty that  have  made  us  the  Inspiration  of 
the  world. 

Those  are  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom for  the  individual  which  we  must  never 
lose. 

-Now  that  our  ix)8ltlon  in  the  world — oxu 
very  existence  as  a  nation — is  being  chal- 
lenged, all  Americans  are  considering  what 
our  policy  toward  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  be  when  the  war  is  won. 

Some  say  the  rest  of  th"  world  is  no"  con- 
cern of  ours,  that  we  ought  to  let  it  stew 
in  its  own  Juice  while  we  devote  ourselves 
to  solving  our  own  problems.  Others  feel 
that  our  problems  are  merely  a  part  of  in- 
ternational issues  and  that  we  must  take 
on  the  responsibility  for  solving  those  in- 
ternational problems  before  we  can  expect  to 
get  anywhere  with  domestic  questions. 

Each  group  is  convinced  that  only  the  at- 
titude It  advocates  will  protect  our  liber- 
ties, and  that  to  follow  the  rival  course 
would  ruin  democracy  in  America. 

If  vre  look  at  the  Influence  on  the  world 
that  this  country  has  had  In  the  past,  vre  may 
get  a  clue  to  how  we  ought  to  behave  In 
the  future.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  our 
domestic  problems  are  part  of  a  larger  pic- 
ture. All  that  we  do  to  solve  our  problems  at 
home  is  Immediately  radiated  out  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  forget 
that  every  other  nation  knows  more  about 
Its  own  troubles  and  problems  than  we  do 
or  ever  can.  No  matter  how  high  our  Ideals 
or  motives,  we  can  hardly  qualify  aa  man- 
agers of  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  What 
may  be  good  for  them  may  be  anathema  to  lu 
or  vice  versa.  The  history,  the  traditions  of 
people  vary  throughout  the  world.  Bach 
must  work  out  its  ovra  destiny.  We  should 
let  others  have  the  same  free  choice  which 
we  reserve  for  ourselves. 

Even  If  we  wanted  to,  we  could  not  as- 
sume sole  responsibility  for  solving  Inter- 
national problems. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  disparage  and  un- 
derestimate other  peoples'  ability  to  help 
themselves. 

But  there  Is  a  great  deal  we  can  do.  We 
cannot  force  other  countries  to  act  as  we 
wish  or  to  onutate  our  way  of  life.  But  if 
America  continues  to  be  a  country  worth 
following,  she  vrlU  be  followed.  If  our 
standard  of  life  and  our  respect  for  the  In- 
dlvidtial  and  bis  freedom  are  still  vital  and 
Inaptrlng,  they  will  inevitably  awaken  similar 
desires  lu  other  lands. 

But  other  peoples  mvut  feel  that  our  atti- 
tude  toward  them    U  friendly.     We  mxut 
show  them  that  we  are  more  than  a  great 
tutor;  that  we  can  learn  as  well  as  teach. 
Above  all,  our  word  must  be  good. 
The  world  Is  going  to  need — and  It  will 
welcome — as  much  competition  as  the  people 
of  America  have  always  Insisted  on  at  home. 
Litwrtles  cannot   be   forced   upon   people. 
But  we  can  kindle  the  Imagination  of  the 
citizens  of  other  continents  with  the  idea 
that   they   would   do   well    to   achieve   such 
liberties  for  themselves.     After  all.  nothing 
succeeds  like  success. 

We  cannot  expect  our  prestige  throughout 
the  world  to  rise  aJiove  the  level  of  oxir  own 
accomplishment  at  home.  Our  world  prob- 
lem far  from  conflicting  with  our  domestic 
Job  should  stimulate  us  to  do  it  better.  If 
we  want  the  security  of  friendship  with  like- 
minded  neighbors,  we  will  show  the  world 
that  our  democracy  can  outperform  any  other 
system  No  counterpropaganda  can  stand 
against  that. 

In  the  era  now  ending  we  have  been  the 
inspiration  of  the  world,  the  symbol  of  prog- 
ress to  even  the  most  progressive  countries. 
To  keep  the  American  tradition  alive,  we 
must  continue  as  the  trail  blaser  of  the 
world  lu  the  age  now  dawning. 


During  the  crisis  of  Lincoln's  day,  the 
political  party  in  power  in  England  was  ready 
to  enter  our  Civil  War  against  the  North. 
It  was  the  common  people  of  Britain  who 
stopped  the  move.  The  war  meant  hardship 
to  the  textile  workers  of  Manchester,  thrown 
out  of  employment  because  the  northern 
blockade  was  cutting  off  supplies  of  cotton. 
But  although  the  British  Navy  might  have 
broken  the  blockade  and  put  them  back  to 
work,  althovigh  gentlemen  across  the  sea  who 
were  supposed  to  be  so  wise  were  for  war,  the 
textile  workers  protested.  America  was  not 
Just  the  country  that  sent  them  their  raw 
material.  America  was  a  dream  in  their 
hearts.  They  would  not  fight  her.  They 
would  not  let  their  rulers  make  war  upon 
her 

Those  people  are  allies  worth  having. 
They  are  the  ones  who  said  In  England  4 
years  ago.  "We  will  have  no  more  appease- 
ment. We  will  honor  our  obligation  to  Po- 
land." They  are  the  ones  who  3  years  ago 
stood  up  when  hell  rained  on  London  and 
Coventry,  on  Bristol  and  Portsmouth. 

They  are  the  Chinese  farmers  whottim 
soldier  by  night,  who  keep  Japanese  rifles 
hidden  in  their  huts  and  blow  up  bridges 
with  home-made  hand  grenades  and  risk  tor- 
ture that  China  may  live. 

They  are  the  Russian  people  who  held  at 
Stalingrad  and  today  roll  back  the  Nazi 
hordes  toward  Berlin. 

Those  silent  millions  are  our  real  neighbors 
in  the  world  now  being  bom.  They  are  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  decadent  and  Irresponsi- 
ble castes  that  traditionally  controlled  old- 
world  politics.  They  have  moved  closer  and 
closer  to  the  council  tables  where  power  poli- 
tics has  always  flourished. 

Those  silent  millions — the  common  people 
of  the  world— are  paying  for  the  war.  as  they 
have  paid  for  all  wars,  with  their  blood  and 
their  suffering.  They  Insist  that  the  world 
of  tomorrow  offer  more  to  youth  than  the 
creed  of  cynicism.  They  insist  that  the 
world  of  tomorrow  not  make  a  mockery  of 
those  killed  and  sacrlfled  in  this  war. 

We  faUed  in  1918.  We  mtist  be  wiser  this 
time.  We  must  attain  new  maturity  if  we 
are  to  make  our  victory  tn  this  war  a  fitting 
end  to  the  struggle  that  achieved  It.  Our 
chances  of  success  increase  with  the  ascend- 
ancy of  these  silent  millions  to  a  greater  posi- 
tion of  power. 

To  fight  In  the  manner  of  the  Alllas.  a 
nation  must  have  more  than  a  fine  army  and 
good  equipment.  There  has  to  be  an  idea 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  soldier*  and  ci- 
vilians, that  will  give  them  something  to 
balance  against  the  supreme  Merlflces  of  war. 

The  fighters  and  the  working  men  and 
women  of  the  Allied  Nations  are  not  waging 
war  on  the  basis  of  lies  and  deceptions  and 
false  promises.  They  have  ideas  about  what 
they  expect  their  world  to  be  at  the  end  of 
the  war  and  how  they  want  to  Improve  It. 
Those.  Ideas  are  largely  private  and  unex- 
pressed, but  they  are  there.  .  You  might  call 
them  individual  war  aims.  But  they  are 
private  and  personal  only  on  the  stu'face. 
Underneath  they  are  so  wldeq>read  and  tmi- 
versally  held  that  they  point  to  fundamental 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  world,  to  mere 
freedom  and  better  material  conditions  for 
aU. 

That  combination,  that  determination  to 
gain  new  liberties  and  higher  standards  of 
living  at  the  same  time  is  very  American. 
If  the  fiery  hope  for  freedom  is  the  heart  of 
the  dream,  the  material  gains  are  its  outward 
symbol.  Today  that  American  dream  is 
burning  all  over  Europe  and  Asia.  It  bums 
brightly  in  the  lands  successfully  dosing  in 
toward  victory.  It  bums  sullenly  and  ob- 
stinately In  the  hearts  of  the  conquered  who 
await  a  new  day.  It  has  now  been  kindled 
anew  in  Italy.  With  the  end  of  the  war  it 
will  shape  Itself  Into  a  drive  of  such  force 
that  it  can  be  ignored  by  none. 

On  the  material  plane  we  see  first  of  all 
Irresistible  pressure  for  •  universal  rise  In  liv- 


ing standards.  There  will  be  a  demand  lor 
material  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life  even 
from  the  most  backward  economies.  To  meet 
that  demand  new  industrial  areas  will  appear 
and  old  ones  will  grew  larger.  What  hap- 
pened in  America  flO  and  70  3rear8  ago  will 
begin  to  happen  in  other  nations  throughout 
the  world. 

That  new  industrialization  need  not  be  a 
threat  to  us.  The  increased  productivity  of 
one  nation  can  profit  all  its  sisters.  A  higher 
standard  of  living  in  Europe  and  Asia  and 
Latin  America  will  mean  enormously  in- 
creased markets  for  our  goods. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  the 
ancient  theory  that  baclcward  peoples  can  be 
exploited  as  outlets  fcr  industrially  produced 
goods.  Even  if  backward  peoples  want  such 
goods,  they  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  them.  Profltatle  trade  can  exist  only  be- 
tween covuitries  on  a  fairly  equal  footing 
economically. 

We  should  not  be  disturbed  If  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  begin  to  grow  more 
like  our  own.  In  fact.  America  can  expect  to 
profit  from  the  economic  gains  other  con- 
tinents are  sure  to  make  in  much  the  same 
way  as  our  industrial  East  Is  botind  to  gain 
from  our  development  of  new  productivity 
here  in  the  West. 

With  more  and  more  things  in  common 
with  other  nations  we  can.  come  closer  and 
closer  toward  a  real  and  functioning  com- 
munity of  nations.  And  we  must  not  forget 
that  any  real  conunimlty  of  nations  can  exist 
only  among  equals.  Our  own  history  proves 
that. 

Some  think  our  period  of  leadership  In  the 
world  is  ended.  Some  say  we  shall  have  to 
yield  our  position  of  trail  blazer  to  some 
other  more  dynamic  power.  But  (  cannot 
agree.  I  believe  that  we  will  go  on  to  realise 
a  way  of  life  better  than  has  ever  existed 
before.  America  Is  not  decadent.  It  has 
never  been  so  strong.  Its  truly  great  adileve- 
ments  He  ahead  of  It. 

The  future  win  be  strange  to  us.  Its  prob- 
lems will  be  new.  They  will  be  more  dlfll- 
ctilt  than  any  we  have  had.  Rone  of  us 
knows  what  new  thing  we  shall  make  to- 
gether here  in  America  during  the  years  of 
trial  and  struggle  ahead. 

But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  What  we 
make  will  not  be  a  denial  of  our  past.  Amer- 
ica will  reverence  freed<»n  as  It  always  has 
We  shall  not  surrender  or  compromise  our 
Ideala  of  liberty  and  freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual. We  ahall  not  lose  the  basic  civil 
liberties  guaranteed  at  the  birth  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  BUI  of  Bights  and  ■un>l«m«ited 
during  the  years  of  our  growth  by  Oongrces 
and  the  courts.  Those  rights  are  the  touch- 
stone of  what  we  must  demand  from  tbe 
future.  As  long  aa  our  cltlaena  are  free  to 
think,  to  write,  to  tpmk,  to  vote  as  tliey 
please,  we  can  never  be  ontroe  to  oursrives 
and  our  past — and  we  ean  never  fear  to  com- 
pete with  any  nation  for  a  position  of  mora] 
leadership  In  the  world. 


Address  by  Mayw  Walter  Cluadler.at 
the  Dedicmtioa  vf  the  Kenneth  D. 
McKellar  AMeM  at  Jackson,  Tenn. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 


m  IHS  SBNATI  OF  THE  UNITSD  ffTATB 

Friday,  September  24  ilegislaUve  dag  of 
Wednesday,  September  15),  1941 

Mr.  STEWART.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Record  an  address  delivered  on  the 
5th  day  of  July.  1943,  by  Hon.  Walter 
Chandler,  at  one  time  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Tennessee,  and  now 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Kenneth  D.  McKellar  Airfield  at  Jack- 
son. Tenn. 

At  this  time  I  de.sire  to  call  attention 
to  one  or  two  observations  which  were 
made  by  the  speaker  on  this  occasion 
concerninR  my  colleague  with  respect  to 
air  mail  service  in  the  United  States. 
I  quote  from  a  portion  of  the  address  of 
Mayor  Chandler  as  follows: 

One  of  the  earlier  and  most  important  i 
aot«  of  Senator  MCKellai.  after  becoming  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  was  to 
sponsor  the  first  air  mall  service  In  the 
United  States.  And  that  became  the  first 
scheduled  air  mall  service  In  the  world.  It 
took  a  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
carry  this  measure.  In  the  course  of  the 
(Hhate  Senator  McKkllab  said:  "I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  will 
use  them  (airships)  for  a  hundred  different 
purposes,  and  that  the  world  will  feel  that 
It  could  hardly  get  along  without  thorn." 

Since  that  time.  Senator  McKsllah  has 
never  relaxed  his  Interest  In  and  support 
of  aviation  In  all  its  branches.  Including 
legislation  for  the  development  of  landing 
areas,  and  air  navigation  facilities,  as  mil- 
itary necessities  and  for  civil  uses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  arrangements  committee  for  this  oc- 
casion is  most  courteous  to  Invite  me  to 
return  to  my  old  home  and  take  part  In 
the  dedication  of  this  splendid  airport 
named  for  a  distinguished  citizen  of  my 
present  home.  Those  who  made  the  decision 
to  honor  Senator  Kenneth  D.  McKellab  in 
this  most  appropriate  way  have  recognized 
not  only  the  outstanding  public  service  of 
one  who  has  represented  the  State  of  Ten- 
neae^  In  the  United  States  Senate  longer 
than  any  of  her  other  illustrloua  sons,  but 
wboae  unexcelled  record  for  the  promotion 
of  aviation  in  all  Its  phases  richly  deserves 
permanent  acknowledgement  such  as  you 
are  beginning  today. 

The  suggestion  of  one  of  your  leading  citi- 
zens. Mr.  Clarence  B.  Pigford,  that  this  air- 
port be  named  for  Senator  McKkixar  was 
not  Intended  Just  as  a  compliment  to  a  loyal 
friend  and  faithful  public  official  of  high  ac- 
complishments It  is  timely  recognition  of 
.he  extraordinary  leadership  of  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar In  the  development  of  military  and 
CQOunerciaJ  aviation,  and  domestic,  insular, 
aud  foreign  air-mall  seivice — a  record  not 
equalled  by  anv  Member  of  Congress  at  any 
time. 

As  early  as  1917.  while  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs.  Senator  McKellar 
advocated  aud  secured  an  appropriation  of 
•9.(X)0.0C0  for  aV:atlon.  At  that  time,  he 
said  significantly.  "Regardless  of  c«st.  we 
ought  to  have  planes.  We  ought  to  build  up 
this  service.  It  is  au  Instrument  of  war- 
fare we  must  have,  and  we  must  never  be 
found  without  it." 

One  of  the  earlier  and  most  important  acts 
of  Serator  McKcliax  after  becoming  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  was  tr  sponsor 
the  first  air-mall  service  in  the  United  States. 
And  that  became  the  first  scheduled  air-mall 
service  in  the  world.  It  took  a  fight  on  the 
floor  ol  the  Senate  to  carry  this  measure. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Senator  Mc- 
Kriii^iB  said: 


"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  use  them  (airships)  for  b  hun- 
dred different  purposes,  and  that  the  world 
win  feel  that  it  could  hardly  get  along  with- 
out them." 

Since  that  time  Senator  McKellar  has 
never  relaxed  his  interest  in,  and  support  of, 
aviation  in  all  Its  branches.  Including  legis- 
lation for  the  development  of  airports,  land- 
ing areas,  and  air-navigation  facilities  as 
military  necessities  and  for  civil  uses.  All 
the  great  appropriation  measures  dealing 
with  military  and  civilian  aviation  during 
the  last  10  years  have  passed  through  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropria*  ons.  and 
Senator  McKellar.  as  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  that  powerful  committee,  has  had 
the  responsibility  and  .satisfaction  of  carrying 
those  measures  to  success. 

Moreover,  Senator  McKellar  is  entitled  to 
high  praise  and  unlimited  commendation  for 
his  untiring  efforts  In  the  development  of 
our  foreign  mail  service.  American  mail 
planes  have  spanned  the  Atlantic  and'  Pacific 
in  the  extension  of  our  international  pustal 
service,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads.  Sena- 
tor McKellar  has  teen  in  the  forefront  of 
every  effort  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
foreign  mail  by  aircraft. 

Thus,  not  only  this  truly  fine  airnold  but 
airports  throughout  America  very  properly 
can  carry  the  name  of  Kenneth  D  McKel- 
lar. 

To  me.  it  is  a  matter  of  genuine  pride  to 
see  the  city  of  my  birth,  which  I  ."^tiU  !cve. 
with  all  the  recollections  of  my  childhocd. 
go  forward  in  every  way.  You  already  hav^  a 
strategic  rail  center  and  a  favorable  indus- 
trial situation.  The  city  is  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  very  substantial  expansions. 
You  are  situated  where  you  can  derive  fullest 
benefits  from  the  T.  V.  A.  protrram  You  have 
excellent  water  facilities,  and  as  line  people 
as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Jackson  is  locared 
In  the  heart  of  a  farming  territory  which  is 
bound  to  become  a  dairying,  trucking,  and 
livestock  section.  You  pioneered  under  the 
leadership  of  Sam  Lancaster  in  the  building 
of  farm-tc-market  reads,  and  now  vou  are 
entering  the  field  of  aviation. 

You  have  taken  time  by  the  forelock.  You 
have  not  waited  until  the  post-war  era. 
which  the  prcphets  are  prophesying  will  be 
the  air  age.  You  have  recognized  presciently 
that  the  aviation  facilities  of  a  city  ar.d 
county  will  be  a  true  criterion  of  the  enter- 
prise of  that  community.  An  airport  like  this 
is  the  hallmark  of  a  city. 

Your  municipal  and  county  officials,  your 
Congressmen,  Herron  Pearson  and  Tom  Mur- 
ray; the  members  of  the  airport  committee; 
your  most  progressive  newspaper,  the  Jack- 
sun  Sun;  and  your  chamber  oi  commerce  are 
entitled  to  heartiest  congratulalicns  and  last- 
ing gratitude  for  their  foresight  and  intelli- 
gent persistence  in  going  forward  with  this 
most  comprehensive  aviation  program.  No 
one  can  foresee  all  that  will  take  place  with 
aeronautic  progress,  but  it  Is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  most  cptimistlc  viewpoints  will  prove 
to  be  conservative  and  realistic  even  in  the 
generation  In  which  we  are  living,  not  to 
mention  the  coming  generation  of  young 
Americans,  all  of  whom  already  want  to  learn 
to  fly 

In  the  air  lanes  between  ea.tli  and  sky 
miles  become  fractions  of  a  minute  W.nged 
engines  purr  us  onward,  demolishing  time 
and  space  and  reducing  the  globe  to  a  com- 
munity. Young  in  years  is  mankinds  air 
life,  but  it  is  saving  years  and  is  the  "solvent 
of  our  geography  as  well  as  the  disturber  of 
our  complacency  and  the  defender  of  our 
security." 

In  such  a  scheme  of  tilings  Jackson  must 
not  be  in  second  place.  With  this  auspicious 
beginning  you  have  thrilling  opportunities 
for  the  future.  Today  the  Kenneth  D.  Mc- 
Kellar Airport  is  doing  its  part  toward  win- 
ning the  war.     Tomorrow  you  will  see  au 


mail  and  air  passe;. gcr  service  for  foreign  as 
well  as  d.  r.iestic  ports.  Local  and  express 
alrcri.ft  will  link  the  cities  of  America  into 
one  great  network.  Areas  adjacent  to  air- 
port.- Will  become  industrial  sites  and  freight 
depots  lor  air  cargo  users,  and  the  rates  of 
expres.s  and  passenger  travel  will  be  lowered 
to  meet  iiUtomobile,  truck,  and  rail  trans- 
porvralon  costs.  As  air  traffic  dot's  not  follow 
tea  lanes,  but  chooses  the  shortest  distance 
between  points,  the  great  ccmmerclal  cen- 
ters of  the  world  can  be  reached  from  this 
{)ort. 

Yes;  thiG  is  only  the  beginning.  The  ulti- 
mate will  depend  on  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  those  who  now  and  in  the  ap- 
pro:'.ching  years  have  the  destiny  of  Jackson 
in  their  hands.  Boldness  of  action  is  neces- 
sary. No  timid,  creeping  advances  will  suf- 
fice Experience  alreiidy  has  developed  safe 
and  sound  principles  of  aviation,  and  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  are  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  aviation  planning  S'l 
ffflciently  that  the  advice  and  guidance  of  tlu- 
C.vU  Aerun.TUiias  Administration  and  the 
Tcnnr-.see  Bureau  of  Afronautics  should  be 
sought  at  frtquent  intervals.  Keep  abreast 
of  tiie  mo.St  progressive  developments.  Tiu- 
race  for  conmic.cial  aud  industrial  suprem- 
acy is  already  on.  even  m  the  midst  of  the 
most  terrible  war  in  history.  M'in  of  acuun 
m  all  lanas  are  vying  for  position  In  in- 
ternational Hade,  well  knowing  that  ail 
tb.r„ugh  hisioiy  the  meiuis  of  irausporta- 
tion  have  had  marked  effects  on  the  ecr- 
iiiMn:..  hnd  cultural  living  within  nations  as 
v.-eii  as  iiiuoiig  the  couniries  of  our  e.irth. 

To  you  who  are  receiving  your  tiaining 
on  this  held  for  the  purpose  of  serving  our 
country,  may  the  lessons  received  and  the 
experience  gained  equip  you  well  to  moci. 
and  deleat  the  enemy.  Make  certain  tiiai 
he  dies  for  his  country  rather  than  yen  foi 
yours  Thus  far.  advocates  of  viciory  ay  air 
have  proven  their  case.  WhJe  I  still  believe 
tliat  the  last  great  battle  of  this  war  will 
be  fougiit  on  land  by  tired  men,  the  Air 
Corps  will  furnish  not  only  aerial  cbserMi- 
tion  but  the  flying  artillery  support  that 
IS  essential  to  success  in  modern  warfare. 

In  this  picture  we  cnnnot  overlook  the 
Navy— the  mistrcs.'!  of  the  se.is — but  we  inuol 
rec,  gnize  the  arrival  of  the  masiir  -d  the 
air;  and.  henceforth,  world  peace  will  de- 
pend preeminently  on  the  power  of  military 
and  commercial  aviation  to  reduce  the  si/e 
of  the  world  so  that  th^jse  v^ho  may  des!<.;:i 
to  conquer  will  have  to  look  to  othor-  worlds 
than  ours 

Si  we  dedicate  this  .U: field  to  the  promo- 
tion of  aviation  and  all  its  pcssihilli:es.  lu 
the  future— with  ever  more  speed— live  to 
six  hvindrcd  miles  per  hour,  daily  planes  to 
Eur^'])e  with  hundreds  of  passengers,  safe 
flight,  weather  regardless,  and  little  planes 
for  you  and  me. 

M:iy  this  mvestmen*  of  tlie  people  of  Jv.  •:. 
sen  and  Madison  County  pay  big  di'idei-f.s 
in  success  and  procress;  may  its  name  be 
written  high  in  the  sky.  and  may  the  new 
horizons  to  be  seen  from  the  air  open  for  i.s 
all  the  vision  of  a  better  world  for  mankind 
everywhere. 


In  Defense  of  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON   RAYMOND  E  WILLIS 

Of     INDIAN.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15).  1943 

Mr.    WILLIS.     Mr.   President,   I   a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "In  Defense  of  Freedom,"  deliv- 
ered by  State  Senator  Robert  E.  Broken- 
burr,  at  the  dedication  of  a  plaque  to  men 
from  Highland  Place  neighborhood  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  September  4,  1943. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  least  116  young  men  of  oiu:  neighbor- 
hood have  Joined  the  armed  forces  of  our 
great  and  good  country.  They  have  thereby 
become  a  part  of  that  larger  body  called  the 
armed  forces  of  the  united  powers  of  the 
world. 

Finer  young  men  were  never  born.  They 
are  among  the  best  products  of  ages  of  prog- 
ress of  the  human  race.  They  are  the  pride 
of  this  good,  patriotic  neighborhood.  They 
have  gone  forth  to  make  our  great  and  good 
State  proud  of  them.  They  intend  to  make 
our  illustrious  Nation  an  expanding,  vig- 
orous Democracy  glad  that  they  are  hers. 
They  have  left  behind  them  loved  ones  with 
whom  they  would  delight  to  live  forever,  but 
these  very  loved  ones,  their  neighbors,  their 
neighborhood.  State,  and  country  are  in  dan- 
ger and  they  have  gone  forth  to  save  them 
by  crushing  their  ruthless  foe.  Although  we 
hope  that  this  will  not  come  to  pass,  it  may 
be  that  in  the  fight  they  will  lay  down  their 
lives.  Be  It  remembered  that  greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends,  his  neighborhood,  and 
his  country. 

These  are  our  boys  in  a  very  personal  sense. 
We  have  contacted  many  of  them  daily.  We 
have  made  many  suggestions  to  them  about 
their  personal  affairs  and  they  have  done  the 
same  to  us.  We  have  received  from  many 
among  them  a  smile  that  has  set  us  right  for 
a  hard  day's  work.  Often  at  eventide  a  Joke 
has  come  from  those  among  them,  the  effect 
of  which  has  lingered  long  and  made  us  hap- 
pier and  better  neighbors.  Their  voices, 
their  whistles,  their  style  of  dress,  and  their 
mannerisms  were  and  are  the  common  prop- 
erty of  this  neighborhood. 

By  their  conduct  these  young  patriots  will 
be  cumulative  evidence  supporting  the  thesis 
of  those  who  brought  forth  upon  this  conti- 
nent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  therefore  equality  before 
just  and  righteous  laws,  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  best  possible  man,  woman, 
or  child  of  him  or  herself;  equality  in  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  movement,  freedom 
from  fear,  freedom  from  want,  and  freedom 
to  accumulate  according  to  will  and  capacity, 
shall  not  be  denied  anyone. 

Tlie.se  young  men  are  now  giving  their  lives 
solely  that  this  Nation  and  freedom  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth  and  that  freedom  and 
righteousness  shall  prevail  all  over  the  world. 
In  doing  this  they  answer  the  call  of  the 
world's  greatest  Nation  and  the  call  of  the 
God  of  the  universe.  It  Is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  have  this  dedica- 
tion. 

However,  we  must  not  go  away  from  here 
feeling  that  dedicating  this  plaque  is  a  suffi- 
cient expression  of  our  pride  and  interest 
in  and  appreciation  of  these  boys.  We  must 
make  this  an  occasion  of  rededicating  our 
lives  to  a  continuing  all-out  fight  of  every- 
body to  win  this  war  and  thereby  defeat  for- 
ever our  enemies,  the  enemies  of  progress 
and  of  our  God.  Then  will  our  Nation  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  righteousness.  It 
vffill  not  perish  from  the  earth,  but  will  co- 
operate with  the  nations  of  light  against  the 
forces  of  darkness  and  lead  the  world  to 
peace  and  good  will. 


Lett  We  Fi^  Afaui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKIAHOUA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  24  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  last  Memorial  Day  Hon.  John 
Brett,  assistant  district  attorney  for  the 
western  district  of  O^dahoma,  delivered 
an  address  at  the  city  of  Bristow,  Okla. 
The  subject  was  Lest  We  Pail  Again. 
Because  of  the  outstanding  character  of 
the  address,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  assembled  here  to  wreathe  the  graves 
of  our  soldier  dead  with  garlands  of  flowers. 
We  come  not  in  tears — to  do  bo  would  detract 
from  their  courage,  and  would  be  a  manifes- 
tation of  our  weakness  which  they  did  not 
possess.  These  men  and  women  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  were  not  afraid.  They  met  the 
end,  not  with  cringing  fear  but  wrapped  the 
mantle  of  death  about  them  like  one  who 
lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.  Gladly  did 
they  live  because  they  had  eternal  values  for 
which  to  live — gladly  did  they  die  because 
they  had  eternal  values  for  which  to  die. 
They  loved  life  because  they  enjoyed  their 
freedoms.  They  embraced  death  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  the  freedoms  for  others. 
They  did  not  falter  In  defense  of  the  things 
they  believed  to  be  bigger  than  themselves — 
the  things  without  which  life  is  not  worth 
living.  They  demonstrated  that  they  were 
worthy  of  life — Its  liberty  and  its  happiness — 
by  being  willing  to  die  to  preserve  the  prin- 
ciples upon  Which  these  things  might  be 
perpetuated.  When  the  time  came  for  them 
to  chtiose,  they  did  not  hesitate  or  measure 
their  sacrifice  In  terms  of  their  own  personal 
loss.  Who  knows,  had  they  not  been  cut 
down  by  the  vicious  and  indiscriminate  hand 
of  war,  they  might  have  scaled  the  heights 
to  fame;  they  might  have  made  rich  contri- 
butions to  science  and  invention;  they  might 
have  revolutionized  the  trends  of  human 
thought.  Yes;  they  might  have  ruled  the 
destinies  of  men  and  nations.  But  what  a:  3 
the  incidents  of  time  and  of  place,  of  fame 
and  of  fortune,  when  duty  demands  Its  ren- 
dezvous with  death.  All  these  material 
things,  as  well  as  the  sacred  ties  of  love  and 
affection  for  those  closest  to  them,  meant 
nothing  to  them  when  measured  by  the  price- 
less rights  of  men  and  the  eternal  verities  of 
life. 

It  was  this  appreciation  of  values  that 
endure,  and  this  sense  of  honor  and  of  devo- 
tion to  duty,  that  Inspired  all  our  military 
heroes  to  erect  their  altars  of  sacrifice.  Thus 
It  has  been  throughout  all  of  human  history, 
with  men  who  fought  for  the  principles  of 
democracy.  It  was  so  with  those  Englishmen 
who  died  on  the  field  of  Runnymede.  It 
re«w;he8  in  our  own  history  in  golden  links  of 
achievement  from  Valley  Forge  to  Chateau 
Thierry;  from  the  eamage  of  Bataan  to  the 
battle  of  the  Coral  Sea;  from  the  conquests 
of  the  Solomons  to  the  bloody  heights  of 
Timlsia.  It  is  this  sense  of  honor  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  which  will  drive  others  on  to 
victorious  sacrifices.  It  la  from  such  sacrifices 
that  the  frtiits  ol  victory  art  wrought.    It  iB 


becaufie  of  thia  tboughtlesaneaB  of  eelf  that 
wars  are  won. 

But  too  often  the  ideals  of  those  who  sacri- 
fice and  fight  and  win  are  laM  aside  by  con- 
niving statesmen,  as  tarnished  and  outworn 
tools.  In  the  last  war  we  found  it  so.  We 
veteratxs  of  that  conflict  who  still  live  made 
small  sacrifices;  but  those  who  died  made 
the  immeasurable  sacrlflce,  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  Both  the  living  and 
the  dead  sacrificed,  only  to  find  their. Ideals 
bad  been  forgotten  by  erring  statesmen.  Yes. 
forgotten  before  the  broken  bodies  of  some  M 
the  wounded  had  mended,  and  before  the 
bodies  of  our  dead  conuBdes  had  returned  to 
earth.  Forgotten  by  statesmen  who  con- 
sidered peace — the  fruits  of  victory — ^with  all 
the  pettiness  of  selfishly  spoiled  children 
playing  a  game  of  anagrams,  each  drawing 
from  the  common  pool — a  letter  to  complete 
the  spelling  of  their  national  aspirations. 

France  was  the  first  to  draw  her  letter, 
necessary  to  the  spelling  of  her  national 
aspirations.  She  drew  the  letter  "8"  and 
spelled  out  the  word  "security." 

Germany  next  was  permitted  to  draw  the 
letter  "U"  and  spelled  out  the  word  "unity." 
the  thing  she  craved  most. 

Italy  next  drew  the  letter  'T'*  and  she 
spelled  out  "Imperialism"  and  sought  restora- 
tion to  the  grandeur  of  the  Caesars. 

Russia  drew  the  letter  "C"  and  then  com- 
pleted the  word  "communism." 

The  United  States  drew  the  letter  "1"  and 
spelled  out  the  word  "Isolationism." 

England  drew  the  letter  "D"  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  the  word  "divide"  and 
conquer. 

Japan,  the  last  to  draw,  drew  the  letter  "E." 
and  then  completed  spelling  the  word  which 
expressed  her  national  aspiration  In  "expan- 
sion." And  when  they  had  finished  drawing 
in  this  game  of  international  anagrams,  they 
had  succeeded  In  spelling  out  the  word 
s-u-l-c-l-d-e — suicide.  And  while  both  we 
who  fought,  and  you  who  held  the  home  front, 
slept  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  a  little 
band  of  international  traitors  sold  the  peace 
of  the  world  into  crucifixion.  And  thus  those 
who  died  in  the  First  World  War  shall  have 
died  in  vain,  unless  we  who  once  slept  In  that 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  are  awake  to  prevent 
its  repetition.  Unless  we  awake,  peace  will 
again  be  crucified  at  the  concltulon  of  this 
war.  If  we  sleep  again  when  this  war  Is 
ended,  a  new  band  of  conspirators  who  place 
personal  profit  above  peace  will  again  sell  for 
a  mere  pittance  the  world's  security.  Unless 
we  determine  now,  as  the  little  band  of 
Spartans  of  Thermopylae,  that  they  who  seek 
to  steal  the  pezce  shall  not  pass. 

Oh,  that  those  who  died  in  the  last  World 
War.  and  those  who  will  die  In  this,  might 
rise  from  their  silent  dust  and  cry  out,  "You 
shall  not  again  lo^  in  selfish  ignorance  what 
we  died  to  achieve  1  You  shall  not  crticlfy  otu 
sons  and  the  sons  of  the  future  upon  the 
cross  of  political  expediency!"  Oh,  that  their 
cry  may  haunt  you — ^you  who  would  destroy 
the  hopes  of  men;  you  who  wotild  tear  down 
the  temple  of  faith  in  the  hearts  of  men; 
you  who  would  seek  to  close  the  portals  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  frcnn  fear, 
to  all  but  yourselves;  you  who  would  deny 
the  world  our  weight  In  the  scales  at  inter- 
national justice;  you  who  would  establish 
yourselves  as  superior  nations,  and  defeat 
Jtistlce  vTlth  Intolerance. 

God  grant  that  the  soldier  dead  may  haunt 
you,  you  who  would  follow  the  Prince  of 
Peace — follow  Him  afraid  and  afar  oS,  and 
place  your  individual  hatred  above  the  wel- 
fare of  men.  If  those  who  died  could  but 
speak,  they  would  ask  you,  "What  Is  a  name, 
whether  it  be  Roosevelt.  Wlllkte,  Smith,  or 
Jones,  but  a  mere  Incident  when  measured  in 
terms  of  eternal  things?"  Do  you  not  know, 
that  regardless  of  tiietr  names,  that  men  are 
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but  instruments  In  the  hands  of  Ood.  through 
whom  He  roust  move  and  manifest  Himself? 
Men  nice  Washington.  Lincoln,  and  Wilson. 
Do  you  not  know  that  men  die  but  that  the 
principles  they  advocate  may  be  eternal? 
Do  you  not  know  that  God's  plans  for  hu- 
manity may  be  delayed  but  not  destroyed? 
Do  you  not  know  that  His  plans  can  only 
be  delayed  through  people  who  are  blind 
to  enduring  values?  Again,  let  these  dead 
heroes  rise  to  haunt  you.  again  and  again. 
Let  those  who  yet  live,  rise  to  challenge  you, 
y6u  who  say  you  profess  Christian  convic- 
tions, but  at  the  council  tables  deny  us  the 
Ideals  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Mv  friends,  I  fear  for  the  future  when  I 
think,  after  this  war— then  what? 

I  fear,  because  recorded  history  makes  me 
fear.  I  fear  when  I  remember  that  Caesar 
had  his  Brutus— just  when  he  had  concluded 
his  will — a  dociiment  most  favorable  to  the 
Roman  people. 

I  fear,  when  1  read  that  America  had  her 
Benedict  Arnold  at  a  time  when  our  Inde- 
pendence hung  in  the  balance.  I  fear,  when 
I  recall  that  Woc^lrow  Wilson  had  his  trai- 
tors who  knifed  him  when  the  most  noble 
Boul  sought  to  lead  America  to  assume  her 
righteous  responsibility  in  the  establishment 
of  governmental  machinery  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  world  peace. 

Yes;  I  fear,  when  I  remember  that  even 
the  Prince  of  Peace  had  His  Judas  Iscarlot 
when  He  sought  to  teach  men  the  way  of 
life. 

But  then,  my  hopes  are  rekindled,  with  the 
afterthought,  that  none  of  these  failed;  that 
It  was  not  He  who  died  on  Golgotha's  bloody 
croM  that  failed,  but  only  those  failed  who 
refused  to  follow  la  His  footsieps.  I  would 
remind  you  today  that  the  end  of  men's 
dereliction  toward  the  Prince  of  Peace  and 
His  precepts  has  not  been  written.  It  will 
not  be  written,  until  countless  millions  shall 
lie  beneath  the  sod  In  unmarked  graves.  It 
•hall  not  be  written  until  the  hosts  of  error 
that  visited  upon  us  this  carnage  have  been 
beaten  from  the  earth.  It  shall  not  be  writ- 
ten, until  men  grow  big  enough  to  banish 
from  their  hearts  the  littleness  which  blinds 
them  to  the  truth.  It  shall  not  be  written, 
until  mankind  becomes  worthy  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  life  and  of  freedom  from  war.  and 
Is  willing  to  share  them  with  his  neighbors. 
It  shall  not  be  written,  until  men  are  able 
to  see  through  the  mists  of  hate  and  can  see 
that  the  ideals  of  those  whom  they  would 
aasaaalnate  are  bigger  than  the  assassins 
themselves.  It  shall  not  be  written  until 
dreamers  cease  to  make  dreams  their  master. 
It  aball  not  be  written  until  Idealists  learn 
to  temper  their  idealism  with  the  stark  facts 
of  reality 

Tbiu.  let  those  who  sit  In  the  next  parlia- 
ment of  nations  to  consider  peace  approach 
their  tasks.  Let  those  who  send  them  de- 
niand  that  they  not  assemble  like  selfishly 
■polled  children,  but  that  they  meet  like 
deeply  moved  men  of  destiny.  And,  when  the 
-Mcond  game  of  Interpatlonal  anagrams  has 
been  ended,  let  us  trust  that  Prance  may 
have  drawn  the  letter  "P"  and  then  let  her 
complete  spelling  the  word  "faith."  May  she 
find  that  though  she  has  been  broken  upon 
the  cross  of  Internal  corruption.  In  her  resur- 
rection may  she  find  in  corruption.  May  she 
learn  that  salvation  comes  tlirough  faith  in 
the  values  that  endure.  May  she  find  that 
morality  la  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
freedom  and  that  morality  cannot  prevail  in 
the  exclusion  of  religious  convictions.  May 
ihe  find  reconsecration  In  the  faith  of  her 
fathers— the  faith  without  which  in  others 
■h«  would  have  been  crtished  ntitt  to  live 
•gain. 

Mmj  Germany  draw  the  letter  "R"  and  then 
ipell  out  the  word  repentance,  repentance 
that  comes  from  deep  conviction  of  sinful- 


ness, the  first  essential  to  salvation.     May 
she  realize  that  salvation  comes  only  through 
self -purification,  and  a  break  with  the  past. 
Let  her  forsake  her  false  philosophies,  and 
forget    Nietzsche    and    his    doctrines    of    a 
superior  race.     Let  her  put  her  faith  in  the 
Nazarene  and  in  His  examples  and  precepts 
of  peace.     May   she   be   made   to   remember 
that  superiority  of  race  cannot  be  attained 
through  Ideologies,  but  only  through  the  at- 
tuinment    of    superior    concepts    of    service 
May  Germany  cease  to  worship  the  false  god 
of  conquest.     May  she  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  though  the  conqueror  may  strut 
on  his  s:age  for  a  fleeting  hour,  in  the  end 
he  is  scourged  like  the  quarry  slave  to  the 
dungeon    of    remorse.     Remorse    which    she 
will  experience  for  the  atrocities  which  she 
has  permitted  a  false  leadership  to  perpetrate 
upon    Innocent    conquered    and    defenseless 
people.     In  remembering  the  mass  murders 
of  the  Jews  and  other  innocent  people  be- 
cause of  race  and  creed,  let  her  conscience 
kindle  and  burn  her  perverted  philosophical 
concepts   before   her  eyes.     May   she    realize 
that  these  crimes  have  not  been  committed 
because  of  superiority  but  rather  because  o! 
inferiority.     May  she  remember  that  as  there 
is  a   law  of  compensation   regarding   right- 
eousness, there  Is  also  an  Inexorable  law  of 
retribution  exacting  its  penalties  by  way  of 
vengeance.     Vengeance    which    though    the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  God  will  be  visited 
upon  her  by  Him  through  the  tolerant  and 
Just  peoples  of  the  earth.     Thus  having  en- 
dured the  Immutable  penalties  of  nature  and 
of  Ood,  may  she  turn  In  worship  to  the  true 
God,  and  seek  after  righteousness  and   she 
shall  find  all  other  things  that  endure  shall 
be  added  unto  her. 

Next,  may  Italy  draw  the  letter  "E"  and 
spell  out  "equality."  May  she  have  found 
from  bitter  experience  that  there  is  no  gain 
In  subjugation  of  weaker  nations.  May  she 
realize  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Caesars  is 
dead.  May  she  find  that  the  only  Imperial- 
ism that  pays  Is  that  which  springs  from 
peace,  where  every  man.  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  w^ars  the  crown  and  wields 
the  scepter  of  democracy.  May  she  have 
learned  that  kingship  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  tawdry  robes  of  Imperialism,  but  through 
kinship  of  equality.  May  she  have  discovered 
that  there  is  no  Inequality  among  nations 
except  for  those  who  would  brealt  the  peace. 

May  Russia  likewise  choose  the  letter  "E " 
and  then  finish  the  word  "equity."  May  she 
come  to  know  that  equity  Is  the  mother  of 
tolerance,  and.  knowing  this,  may  she  re- 
member that  the  virtue  of  tolerance  is  in 
allowing  one  to  hold  beliefs  different  from 
her  own.  May  she  have  learned  in  her  hour 
of  travail  that  fear  by  others  of  her  own 
Intolerance  may  have  cost  her  millions  of 
stalwart  sons  and  caused  their  mothers  to 
have  suffered  much.  May  Russia  remember 
that  he  who  would  have  equity  must  do 
equity. 

Then  let  England  select  the  letter  "D  and 
then  complete  the  word  "divine."  Thus 
choosing,  let  her  recall  that  forgiveness  is 
divine  and  though  she  may  have  been 
bombed  mercilessly,  may  she  remember  that 
the  "quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.  It 
faileth  like  the  gentle  rain,  from  heaven." 
whence  also,  came  her  strength  to  bear  her 
cross.  May  she  write  her  destiny  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Divinity,  and  In  terms  of  righteous- 
ness. 

Then  let  America  choose  the  letter  "O  '  and 
spell  out  the  word  "opportunity."  Let  us 
thus  remember  the  great  moment  of  leader- 
ship we  missed  In  the  last  war.  Let  us  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  peace  with  the  deter- 
mination that  it  shall  not  be  said  of  tis  again, 
"You  failed  to  help  establish  the  mechanism 
of  international  Justice."  Let  us  write  on 
the  scroll  of  time  an  achievement  which  shall 


stand  out  in  eternity  like  a  mighty  peak  above 
the  rest,  second  only  to  the  name  of  Him  who 
taught  the  way  of  peace. 

Last,  let  Japan  meditate  much  upon  the 
selection  of  both  her  letter  and  her  word. 
Let  her  remember  the  misery  she  visited  upon 
herself  and  her  sister  nations.  Let  her  re- 
member that  she.  too.  must  endure  the  pen- 
alties of  the  inexorable  law  of  retribution — 
that  as  she  has  meted  out  misery  to  others 
it  shall  be  returned  unto  her.  Then  let  her 
choosp  the  letter  "M"  and  spell  out  mag- 
nanimity. Tims,  she  may  lift  herself  from 
the  bog  of  an  inferiority  complex  and  little- 
ness May  she  find  a  new  state  of  being 
marked  by  greatness  0/  spirit  and  of  mind. 
May  she  assume  a  loftiness  of  spirit  and  of 
ideals  which  will  enable  her  to  look  up,  and 
no:  down  May  she  thus  acquire  self-respect. 
May  she  bo  able  to  disdain  injustice,  forget 
iKtlcne.-.^.  abhor  revenge,  and  learn  to  act 
and  sacrifice  to  noble  objects.  With  the 
acquisition  of  magnanimitv.  may  she  find  a 
new  concept  of  honor  and  a  new  sense  of 
integiity. 

Thus  in  the  world's  next  game  of  Inter- 
national anagrams  may  the  nations  of  the 
earth  succeed  in  completely  spelling  out 
freedom  -freedom  in  all  its  enabling  aspecls. 
Thus  may  the  nations  of  the  earth  ap- 
P'-oach  the  peace  table  with  faith  in  the 
future,  repentance  in  their  hearts  for  the 
wrongs  they  have  committed;  may  they  sit 
together  in  equality,  endeavoring  t(  promote 
both  political  and  economic  equity  among 
men  and  nations,  invoking  divine  guidance — 
seeking  to  find  opportunity  for  service  to 
mankind;  may  they  magnificently,  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  spell  out  freedom  and  thus  give 
life   to  peace  everlasting. 

G^xl  grant  that  in  memory  of  our  honored 
dead,  cur  statesmen,  regardless  of  party  labels, 
may  lay  aside  their  personal  differences  and 
political  hatred — lay  them  aside  regardless  of 
whomsoever  the  people  may  have  elevated  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States — and 
grant  that  they  may  prove  themselves  worthy 
o^  the  trust  reposed  in  them;  that  thpy  may 
write  on  the  tablets  of  time,  at  the  end  of 
this  bloody  commentary  on  war,  "Never 
again — it   is   finished." 

In  this  way  we  will  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  the  heritage  which  was  handed  to  us  by 
those  who  have  died  in  the  cause  of  Justice, 
feedom.  and  democracy.  In  this  way  we 
may  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  kinship  with 
those  v.ho  shall  yet  die  to  preserve  that 
iientage.  In  this  way  alone  shall  it  be  writ- 
ten of  us.  "They,  too.  did  not  fail." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wed)iesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Handling  Camp  Followers." 
published  in  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times 
of  September  19,  1943.  The  editorial 
deals  with  problems  surrounding  the  var- 
ious Army  camps  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  subject  is  very  well  pre- 
sented, and  the  editorial  is  very  Inform- 
ative. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoord, 
as  follows: 

HANDLING    CAMP    rOLLOWXKS 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  national  pub- 
licity has  pictured  LeesvlUe,  La.,  as  the  hor- 
rible example  of  failure  of  civilian  com- 
munities to  provide  variotis  facilities  which 
might  be  desirable  for  Army  camps  suddenly 
thrust  upon  them  by  the  exigencies  of  war. 
It  is  especially  unfortunate  because,  when 
the  war  is  ended  and  the  whole  story  is  told. 
It  Is  doubtful  if  many  towns  in  the  United 
States  win  be  able  to  show  a  per  capita  record 
of  greater  Improvement  or  more  determined 
effort  to  face  the  problems  produced  by 
army  camps  than  will  Leesville,  La. 

There  have  been  two  particularly  regret- 
table Instances  of  national  publicity  along 
the  line  that  Leesville  is  the  last  place  in 
the  world  for  either  a  soldier  or  a  member  of 
hif  family  to  go.  One  was  a  full-page  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer. 
The  other  is  a  recent  spread  of  pictures  in 
Look  magazine.  In  effect  telling  any  who  care 
to  read  that  Leesville  Is  alSictcd  with  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  leper's  touch— or 
worse. 

Mrs.   Meyer  spent   a   matter  of  hours   in 
Leesville  and  either  failed  to  get  or  failed  to 
understand  the  vast  amount  of  Information 
tha^  certainly  was  available  to  her  from  the 
military  authorities  at  Camp  Polk,  particu- 
larly concerning  results  obtained  on  venereal 
disease  control  as  a  result  of  close  cooperation 
b''tween  Army  and  Leesville  civilian  authori- 
ties     She   took   conditions   which    Leesville 
frankly  admits  existed  at  one  time  and  pre- 
sented them  as  a  continuing  environment. 
falling  completely  to  recognize  that  past  evil 
of  which  she  wrote  had  been  or  was  being 
remedied  as  rapidly  as  was  humanly  possible. 
No    one    questions    Mrs.   Meyer's    motives. 
But  throughout  most  of  a  page  of  type  she 
failed  to  see  that  the  past  was  not  the  pres- 
ent, and  only  a  line  or  two  mentioned  success 
and  achievement  attained  by  both  the  Army 
and  the  civilian  leaders  in  meeting  LeesvUle- 
Camp  Polk  problems.    She  wrote  on  a  small 
foundation  of  past  fact,  with  no  thought  of 
the  existing  structure  and  of  the  additions  to 
it  that  were  under  way.     Probably  she  did 
not  mean  to  Isolate  Leesville  as  the  only  place 
of  the  kind  she  thought  it  to  be.  for  Mrs. 
Meyer  and  the  Washington  Post  have  con- 
ducted a  vigorous  antivice  and  housing-con- 
ditions drive  in  their  own  city  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  Post  describing  the  Nation's 
Capital  as  "infested  with  rats  and  syphilis." 
But,  Mrs.  Meyer  completely  missed  the  story 
of  Leef-ville.  which  Is  the  story  of  a  small  and 
economically  lethargic  town  awakening,  with 
Army  assistance  which  Its  people  readily  ac- 
knowledge, to  launch  an  all-out  battle  against 
obstacles  and  problems  seemingly  impossible 
to  defeat.     Success  has  come  on  many  sec- 
tors— but  neither  the  Washington  Pest  nor 
Look  recognized  that  even  an  effort  was  be- 
ing made,  much  less  that  tremendous  success 
had  been  attained. 

Leesville  concedes  that  conditions  were  bad 
and  almost  got  beyond  control  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Army  Influx.  It  couldn't  have 
been  otherwise.  Leesville  was  a  civilian  town 
of  3.000  population  with  an  economy  as  cut 
over  as  the  one-time  umber  land  sur- 
rounding it.  Suddenly  some  forty  thousand 
to  fifty  thousand  hale,  hearty,  husky,  young 
American  males  were  dumped  at  its  doors. 
That  Is  the  equivalent  of  a  city  with  a  total 
population  of  perhaps  750,000  persons— men, 
women  and  children,  old  and  young.  (Ma- 
neuvers periodically  Jumped  the  soldier  total 
by  tens  of  thousands.)  There  probably  Isn't 
a  city  In  the  United  States — much  less  a 
small  lumber  town— that  could  have  han- 


dled such  an  Influx  of  Toung  male  human- 
ity, with  the  inevitable  advent  of  families 
alao  In  many  cases,  and  done  It  In  a  manner 
that  would  be  considered  fully  Bttccasafui. 

Error  lies  not  so  much  In  tmpreparedness  to 
meet  such  problems,  but  In  failure  to  try  to 
meet  them. 

That  Is  where  both  Look  and  Mrs.  Meyer 
missed  the  story  completely.  They  built  up 
the  unpreparedness  for  a  problem  no  one 
ever  dreamed  would  come,  and  forgot  both 
the  effort  to  meet  it  and  the  extent  of  success 
ef  that  effort.  As  well  say  that  we  lost  this 
war  because  its  unexpectedness  caused  our 
forces  to  surrender  at  Bataan  as  to  say  that 
becavise  a  town  of  3.000  civilians  wasn't  ready 
for  60.000  soldiers  when  mobilization  came 
3  years  ago  means  that  it  has  done  nothing 
since  to  meet  problems  thtis  created. 

As  for  the  picture  spread  in  Look:  We  have, 
over  the  personal  signature  of  Col.  J.  K. 
Boles,  Camp  Polk  commander,  his  statement 
that  some  of  Look's  pictures  were  not  even 
taken  In  Leesville  and  that  in  other  pictures 
people  were  recruited  to  make  up  scenes  that 
did  not  actually  exist.  That  is  fake,  repre- 
hensible, unfair  Journalism:  and  It  could 
come  pretty  close  to  having  a  sabotaging  ef- 
fect— even  though  perhaps  unintended — on 
some  parts  of  the  war  effort. 

There  is  one  angle  In  all  of  this  problem  of 
small  towns  and  Army  camps  that  many 
recognize  but  few  seem  willing  to  discuss. 
That  is  that  if  people  insist  on  being  camp 
followers,  they  must  take  what  they  can  find 
and  not  expect  tovras-and  cities  already  over- 
run with  their  own  war  effort  to  be  able  to 
provide  especial  conditions  on  demand.  By 
camp  followers  we  mean  the  wives  and  rela- 
tives of  men  in  uniform,  for  that  Is  the  Army 
designation  for  them  and  Is  in  no  way  per- 
sonal reflection. 

When  a  man  is  called  to  uniform  In  time 
of  war  he  is  at  war  from  the  moment  he 
walks  out  of  his  own  home  to  go  to  camp. 
He  should  be  looked  on  as  probably  sacrificed, 
so  far  as  personal  association  is  concerned, 
the  minute  he  leaves  home — whether  he  is 
to  be  stationed  in  this  Nation  or  overseas. 
This  may  seem  a  cruel  viewpoint;  no  one 
car  help  but  sympathize  with  the  desire  of 
a  wife  to  be  with  her  husband  every  possible 
minute  before  he  goes  oversecxs,  or  with  the 
desire  of  a  mother  to  be  with  her  son.  But 
war  is  cruel  throughout  every  minute  of  Its 
existence  and  Its  cruelty  extends  from  the 
battle  line  to  the  family  and  home  left  be- 
hind. If  wives  and  relatives  wish  to  be  camp 
followers,  they  have  the  right.  But,  they 
must  not  expect  someone  always  to  be 
looking  after  them.  That's  their  own  Job — 
while  the  men  of  the  house  are  in  uniform. 
They  must  take  what  Is  avaUable  If  they 
elect  not  to  stay  at  home. 

Tnat  applies  tc  housing,  social  life,  recrea- 
tion. So  far  as  vice  conditions  go,  the  Army 
is  seeing  to  that  and  in  most  cities  and 
towns — including  Leesville — rarely  finds  oc- 
casion now  to  complain.  No  humans  can 
end  sin.  They  can  only  reduce  or  alleviate  It. 
The  problems  that  have  been  Leesvllle's 
have  beeu  those  of  camp  towns  and  camp 
followers  everywhere — New  York,  Maine,  Cal- 
ifornia, Florida.  Oregon,  etc.  There  have 
been  many  successes,  many  failures.  We 
hold  no  brief  for  those  who  try  to  alibi 
failure  with  "we're  no  worse  than  the  others." 
The  point  is  that  Leesville  makes  no  alibi 
and  ne^ds  none  It  has  won  a  lot  of  battles 
and  Is  moving  right  ahead  to  new  fields. 
Only  citizen  complacency  could  lose  for  it 
now  If  It  can  continue  to  bjnpass  that  ob- 
stacle the  story  of  Leesville  at  the  end  of  the 
wai  will  be  what  Its  people  actually  are 
writing  now — not  the  story  of  horrible  ex- 
ample, but  of  splendid  achievement.  That 
should  be  recognized  by  all. 


TIm  Vahic  of  a  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RAYMOND  L  WILUS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  IS),  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Value  of  a  Job,"  de- 
livered by  State  Senator  Robert  Lee 
Biokenburr  on  September  19,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  job  is  to  be  held,  cherished,  prized,  and 
appreciated  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
possessions.  Any  kind  of  a  Job  should  be  thus 
regarded.  A  man  without  a  job  and  needing 
one  is  in  an  awful  fix.  This  situation  is  bad 
enough  if  he  has  only  himself  to  provide  for. 
If  he  has  a  wife  and  children  dependent  upon 
him,  such  a  man  faces  tragedy.  Every  man 
should  pledge  allegiance  to  his  Job  and  to  the 
things  for  which  It  stands,  and  keep  that 
pledge.  To  neglect  or  do  violence  to  a  Job  Is 
not  wise.  It  Is  foolish.  This  does  not  mean 
that  a  man  should  not  better  himself.  It  does 
not  mean  that  he  should  never  be  Justly 
reprimanded,  disciplined,  or  Hred  on  a  chaxga 
of  incompetence,  dishonesty,  or  failure  to 
make  good.  It  does  mean  that  be  will  habitu- 
ally report  for  work  on  time  and  not  watch 
the  clock,  but  watch  and  do  his  best  work 
for  a  full  day  every  day.  It  does  mean  that 
he  will  not  be  guided  oc  Influenced  by  bad 
leadership.  Yes;  It  means  that  he  should 
treat  his  Job  so  well  that  he  doesn't  need  a 
boss  even  though  one  Is  present;  that  the 
boss  will  always  find  him  a  source  of  delight 
and  high  Inspiration,  and  only  parts  with  him 
at  the  end  of  the  day  because  he  has  the 
Joy  of  expecting  him  tomorrow.  Such  an 
attitude  reduces  waste  to  a  minimum  and 
makes  unnecessary  a  strike  for  higher  pay, 
better  working  hours  and  conditions,  because 
the  rank  and  file  of  employers  will  show  their 
appreciation  of  and  respect  for  an  efficient, 
good  man  by  voluntarily  giving  him  every 
possible  advantage.  Such  an  attitude  will 
raise  one  from  the  dead  level  of  a  hireling 
to  the  living  perpendlctUar  of  a  coworker 
with  the  boss  and  to  the  security  of  a  spiritual 
partner  in  busineaa. 

It  is  difficult  to  picture  such  a  man  being 
fired  if  there  Is  any  posslUe  way  to  keep  him. 
I  have  heard  of  Jobs  being  made  for  men  like 
him  because  the  boas  knew  that  such  crea- 
tive workers  woukT  make  them  pay. 

The  proper  love  for  his  Job  will  oaus*  a 
man  to  always  seek  intelligently  to  know  all 
about  It.  There  is  no  Job  so  simple  that  a 
casual  attitude  toward  it  will  result  in  much 
knowledge  about  It.  One  can't  expect  to 
hold  a  Job  against  a  man  whom  his  employo' 
believed  wUl  take  more  Interest  in  tt  and 
thereby  learh  more  about  It  than  he.  Ha 
can't  learn  all  there  Is  to  be  known  about 
the  simplest  Job  unless  he  rests  irtien  be 
should  and  lives  a  sensible  wholeeome  life 
because  he  won't  have  the  energy  to  do  It. 
Always  In  the  long  run  the  best  man  win* 
if  he  has  the  patience  and  Intelligence  to 
make  every  opportunity  count.  With  every 
Job  goes  many  opportunities  to  prove  one's 
self.  Most  people  pass  them  v^  because  of 
Impatience,    stubbomneES.    and    pride    and 
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duirge  their  failure  to  A  prejudice  that  could 
ilATe  been  overcome. 

When  the  lights  go  on  again  aU  over  the 
world  their  glare  will  show  up  many  a  worker 
who  has  Just  gotten  by  during  the  war  be- 
cause of  labor  shortage.  Don't  be  one  of 
thetn. 


Fear  Vertns  Faith 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOBiAS 

or  OTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Pear  Versus  Faith,"  writ- 
ten by  T.  E.  Murphy  and  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
u  follows: 

FEAR  VnSUS  FAITH 

(By  T   E.  Murphy) 

The  tie  that  binds  the  United  Nations  tu- 
getLer,  in  the  minds  of  many  people.  Is  a 
temporary  one:  The  simple  wish  to  defeat 
the  enemy.  But  If  the  tie  Is  to  endure  after 
the  war,  whto  the  strength  of  all  the  Allies 
will  be  needed  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  world, 
that  tie  must  have  the  toughness  of  common 
uuden  tandlng  and  common  purpose. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  now  that  we  are 
fighting  to  save  democracy  or  that  this  war 
Is  a  fight  of  good  against  evil.  The  term 
"democracy"  has  no  common  meaning  among 
those  who  fight  with  us.  and  the  conception 
of  this  conflict  as  a  fight  of  good  against 
eTU  is  an  oversimplification.  Deeper  than 
evU  Is  feai.    Deeper  than  goodness  Is  faith. 

The  wellspring  of  rll  evil  Is  faithlessness. 
If  you  have  known  the  hardened  criminal, 
the  cruel,  the  hateful  and  the  depraved, 
you  will  know  that  more  basic  than  their 
badness  Is  their  faithlessness.  They  have  no 
aense  of  dignity,  of  Individual  worth,  and 
they  have  no  faith  In  themselves  or  in  others. 

The  fountain  of  all  goodness  Is  faith.  In 
oneself,  in  one's  personal  dignity.  In  the  dig- 
nity of  all  living  things.  When  you  think 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisl,  you  do  not  con- 
ceive of  him  as  merely  good.  In  addition, 
he  had  an  intuitive  sense  of  the  value  of  all 
life  as  the  work  of  an  Omnipotent  Being.  To 
him.  even  the  wolf  could  be  brother. 

This,  then.  Is  the  great  fundamental  dif- 
ference oetween  the  countries  now  at  war, 
the  two  great  campe  Into  which  the  human 
nee  has  t>een  split.  The  split  has  not  come 
on  the  basis  of  dogma,  race,  or  skin  color. 
The  FUlplno  and  the  Chinese  fight  on  the 
•ame  side  as  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the 
American.  The  German  and  the  Italian  are 
eomrades  in  arms  with  the  Japanese. 

One  group  has  a  fimdamental  faith  In  the 
hiunan  nkre;  the  other  believes  that  people 
cannot  be  trusted — must  be  ruled  by  the 
force  of  fear. 

Faith  defeated  Germany  in  the  skies  over 
Bngland.  and  faith  created  the  miracle  of 
Dunkerque.  Fear  has  reddened  the  soil  of  the 
^^farth  from  Amsterdam  to  Hong  Kong  with 
the  llfeblood  of  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Pear  la  the  main  motive  power  c.  the  Axis. 
no4  only  In  the  control  of  subjugated  ccun- 
trtea  but  tn  their  homelands  as  well,  and 


because  fear  Is  a  negative  thing — the  abne- 
gp.tion  of  creativity— it  carries  within  itself 
the  germ  of  destruction.  That  is  why  Ger- 
many must  lose — has  lost — the  war. 

Since  the  last  war  the  record  of  Sweden. 
Norway,  Switzerland  England,  and  the 
United  States — nations  that  honor  human 
beings — has  been  one  of  honest  notable 
achievement.  Most  were  not  endowed  with 
either  wealth  or  empire.  They  earned  their 
wealth  the  way  millions  of  honest,  frugal 
men  have  earned  their  substance — through 
work  and  faith  in  the  .future. 

Meanwhile  Germany  had  been  draining  dry 
the  resources  piled  up  by  Its  brief  republic, 
ruining  its  universities,  prostituting  its  sci- 
entific brains,  and  poisoning  the  Intellectual 
and  moral  wells  from  which  it  bade  its  young 
to  drink. 

But  these  things  were  obscured  by  the  vast 
armaments  piled  up  by  Germany,  demon- 
strating an  ostensible  strength  that  made 
the  democracies  look  weak  and  decadent  by 
contrast.  We  did  not  realize  our  strength — 
nor  do  we  yet. 

This  country  was  founded  on  faith.  Men 
camf  to  the  wilderness  of  America  more  than 
300  years  ago  to  fotind  this  country  because 
they  had  faith,  and  to  our  shores  have  since 
streamed  millions  of  human  beings  who 
found  fulfillment  of  their  dream— a  world  in 
which  the  human  being  was  a  creature  of 
dignity  and  worth  These  founders  were 
deeply  conscious  of  this  irrelutabl  truth — 
that  faith  shall  conquer  fear;  a  philosophical 
truth,  a  psycholog.cal  truth,  a  Theological 
truth,  a  military  truth.  The  whole  history 
of  the  world  and  of  every  great  man  who  ever 
lived  gives  strength  to  its  credibility.  Each 
of  us  at  some  time  has  proved  it  in  his  own 
life. 

And  yet.  this  is  the  sword  not  yet  un- 
sheathed, the  weapon  still  unused.  Some- 
v.here  along  the  tortuous  road  traveled  by 
this  generation,  the  vision  has  dimmed,  the 
fiame  has  flickered.  People  in  a  country 
such  as  ours  do  not  fight  savagely,  die  will- 
ingly, sacrifice  graciously  merely  for  words  or 
phrases  or  shibboleths,  or  even  for  the  hatred 
of  an  abstraction.  This  country  has  been 
builded  on  aflttrmation.  not  negation  We 
fight  better  for  something  than  against  some- 
thing. 

What  that  something  is,  curiously  enough, 
can  be  seen  with  startling  clarity  by  these 
who  have  received  least  from  America.  The 
wonder  is  that  those  of  our  country  who  have 
been  batted  from  pillar  to  post  by  discrimi- 
nation, Injustice,  and  prejudice  have  stuck 
by  their  country  as  well  as  they  have.  Log- 
ically, as  Hitler  predicted,  we  should  have 
broken  up  into  a  dozen  warring  groups. 

We  did  not,  and  we  shall  not,  because  Hit- 
ler, In  surveying  the  Internal  tensions  of  this 
country,  overlooked  the  Important  fact  that 
those  who  founded  this  country  set  a  goal. 
It  has  not  been  reached,  but  it  is  starkly  clear 
for  those  who  will  see.  Millions  of  those 
who  are  farthest  from  it  have  faith  to  pur- 
sue It.  This  faith  sustains  them  now  and 
win  help  win  the  war  for  all  of  us. 


Mr.  ¥^Ikie's  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15).  1943 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President,  on  bo- 
half  of  the  junior  Senator  from  P  nn- 
sylvania  LMr.  GuffeyJ   and  in  his  ab- 


sence, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Ha.s  WiUkie  Signed  His  Own  Death 
Warrant?'  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Record  of  September  22,  1943. 

There  bvine  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

H.1S   WII.LKIE  PIG.NrD  HIS  OWN   DEATH  WARRANT? 

We!idcU  Willkle  has  crossed  the  Rubicon 
of  Republican  politics 

His  decl'Tatlon  of  Intention  to  run  for 
the  1941  G.  O  P.  Presidential  nomination  is 
far  and  uway  the  most  progressive  and  liberal 
statement  of  policy  and  principle  to  come 
from  any  major  Republican  leader  since 
Thtodoie  Roosevelt. 

That  declaration,  published  in  Look  maga- 
zine, excerpts  of  which  appear  elsewhere  in 
The  Record  today,  shows  that  Willkle  has 
KMiwn  the-se  past  3  yL-ars.  He  Is  one  of  the 
few  Presidential  candidates  to  gain  rather 
than  lose  .stature  In  defeat. 

Yet  this  statement,  by  its  very  liberalism, 
almost  certainly  means  Willkle  has  lost  any 
chance  of  gaining  the  Republican  nomina- 
tinn  In  the  old-fashioned  way— by  winning 
blocs  of  delegates  here  and  there. 

In  Turn  that  means  Willkie's  only  chance 
for  the  G.  O.  P.  nomination  is  to  get  It  the 
hard  way — by  building  up  popular  sentiment 
so  strong  it  will  virtually  force  the  G.  O,  P. 
p  ofesstonal  politicians  to  accept  him. 

The  prospects  cf  that — despite  his  strong 
showing  in  Gallup  ijolls — are  not  much  better 
than  the  prospects  of  Mussolini  reconquering 
Africa 

If  ''that  man  in  the  White  Hcuse"  makes 
the  G.  O.  P.  Old  Guarders  sob  and  shiver,  at 
least  hes  a  Democrat  Guess  for  yourself 
what  tl;ey  are  thinking  and  saying  after  read- 
ing Willkle's  statement  that — 

"We  must  distinguish  between  enterprise 
and  private  owner.^liip.  A  corporation  may 
be  privately  owned  and  still  be  the  worst 
enemy  of  free  enterprise.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  our  big  corporations  are  in  this 
class,  and  the  Democratic  Party,  despite  noisy 
prorlamatims,  has  done  nothing  about  it." 

Ficiire  how  that  would  set.  say,  with  a  Joe 
Grundy 

"We  must  prevent  the  further  misuse  of 
the  word  'enterprise'  by  those  who  wish 
merely  to  preserve  their  idle  capital  and  their 
vested  powers." 

Can't  you  hear  'em  saying  In  the  Union 
League:  "Is  that  damn  Willkie  guy  the  same 
one  that  was  head  of  Commonwealth  & 
Southern?" 

"Ab-olute  guaranties  must  be  provided  by 
our  society  against  tmemployment  and 
against  want  because  of  old  age.  Injury,  or 
incapacity." 

The  groans  are  from  Hoover.  That  thud  Is 
Taft  pas.s:ng  out. 

M"re  .s  the  pity  that  in  making  this  forth- 
richt  statement  and  giving  the  G.  O.  P.  really 
sound  advice,  Wendell  Willkie  probably  has 
signed  his  own  political  death  warrant. 

What  he's  talking  about  is  not  what  the 
G  O.  P.  band  of  brothers  have  In  mind  for 
1944 

Willkie's  program  seems  blithely  Indiffer- 
ent to  some  of  the  political  realities,  even 
those  of  his  own  19i0  campaign.  For  ex- 
ample, he  says. 

"The  Democratic  Party  Is  now  a  coalition 
cf  two  major  groups,  neither  of  them  liberal 
in  outlook.  One  group  consists  of  southern 
Democrats,  profts.-:onal  officeholders  who 
completely  control  the  South's  political  ma- 
chinery by  denying  the  vote  to  a  majority 
of  Its  citizens,  white  and  colored.  The  other 
group  is  composed  of  the  big -city  political 
machines,  such  as  the  Kelly  machine  of  Chi- 
cago, the  Hague  machine  of  Jersey  City,  the 
Fivnn  machine  cf  the  Bronx.'' 

.\s  a  newspaper  which  has  fought  the 
Ha^ue  machme  when  the  Republican  Party 


wouldn't,  we  feel  free  to  ask  Willkie  who  he 
thought  rolled  up  those  22,000,000  votes  for 
him  m  1940? 

Who  did  his  work  here  in  Philadelphia  but 
the  Pew-Harris  machine,  which  was  a  vet- 
eran organization  when  Hague.  Kelly,  and 
Willkle  all  were  in  diapers. 

What's  more,  it  Is  likely  to  be  the  Pews 
and  their  Ilk.  the  Republican  machine  bosses, 
who  will  keep  Wendell  Willkle  cooling  hla 
heels  at  the  G.  O.  P.  convention  doors  while 
they  cast  about  for  a  candidate  who  won't 
annoy  them  with  ideals  or  principles. 

The  big  difference  between  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties  is  that  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  the  political  machines  keep 
the  liberals  in  their  place. 

And  In  the  Democratic  Party  the  liberals 
keep  the  political  machines  in  their  place. 


The  Rich  Get  Richer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday  September  15).  1943  j 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  ! 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  ! 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "The  Rich  I 
Get  Richer,"  published  in  the  New  Re-  j 
public  of  September  20,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  fat  cats  of  American  war  Industry  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  cream  ration.  They 
have  raised  such  a  howl  about  the  beating 
they  are  taking  from  present  excess-profits- 
tax  rates  and  from  the  present  Contract  Re- 
negotiation Act  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  came  back  to  Washington 
a  full  week  In  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
Congress  to  open  hearings  on  this  whole 
question. 

When  you  look  at  the  corporate-profits 
figures  for  last  year  and  the  years  just  before, 
and  at  the  estimates  for  this  year,  it  is  hard 
to  see  what  kind  of  argument  industry  could 
offer  In  support  of  decreasing  its  share  of  the 
general  financial  burden  of  this  war  But  a 
look  back  at  the  flimsy  arguments  that  have 
recently  been  camouflaged  with  a  twist  of  a 
statistic  or  the  turn  of  a  phrase  to  present 
the  American  worker's  pay  envelope  as  our 
one  Inflationary  threat  makes  it  easier  to 
guess  what  arguments  Congress  will  hear  on 
its  tax  policies  during  the  new  session  from 
one  section  of  industry  at  least. 

A  large-scale  and  subtle  program  of  tax 
propaganda  has  filled  the  press  and  the  air 
for  months  now.  It  soaks  Into  your  skin  if 
you  don't  watch  out.  American  Industry— 
the  private  enterprise  your  soldier  wants  to 
come  home  to— if  you  believe  the  tax-exempt 
ads — is  taking  a  beating.  It  gets  the  stuff 
there  on  time,  but  Uncle  Sam  takes  no  notice 
of  that  when  tax -col  lection  days  come  round, 
and  in  spite  of  90-perceut  tax  rates  on  excess 
profits  Industry  Is  not  allowed  to  pile  up  the 
reserves  It  wants  to  use  to  guarantee  a  Job 
for  your  boy  when  he  comes  marching  home 
again.  It  Is  subject  to  renegotiation  of  Its 
contr.  cts  without  allowance  for  reserves  and 
before  taxes  are  deducted. 

The  facts  do  not  exactly  Jibe  with  this 
propaganda.  Take  profits,  for  Instance.  Au- 
thoritative estimates  Indicate  that  corporate 
profits  for  1943,  before  taxes,  will  amount  to 
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approximately  $23 ,000,000 .000;  1942  profits 
were  slightly  over  ♦19,000,000,000.  That  In- 
crease does  not  seem  to  be  aiiy  signpost  to 
the  poorhouse.  Profits  for  all  corporations 
in  the  previous  peak  year  of  1929  were  $9,300.- 
000,000.  After  taxes,  1943  corporate  profits 
are  estlniated  at  $8,500,000,000,  as  compared 
*ith  $7,500,000,000  for  1942.  Nineteen  twenty- 
nine  yielded  $8,100,000,000  in  corporate  profits 
after  taxes.  Thus  this  year,  In  spite  of  the 
terrible  "beating"  Industry  has  been  taking, 
its  profits  will  he  $1,000,000,000  more  than 
last  year  and  $400,000,000  more  than  1929 
profits. 

Propaganda  aside.  It  Ls  not  too  hard  to 
understand  how  this  can  be.  Last  year's 
tax  law  prohibits  taxing  a  corporation  more 
than  80  percent  of  its  total  profits,  and  in 
the  many  cfises  where  a  company's  profits  are 
6  to  10  times  the  normal  rate,  even  an 
80-percent  tax  leaves  a  healthy  margin.  One 
special  study  of  29  big  coi-porations  made 
recently  showed  that  all  but  6  at  least 
doubled  their  normal  peacetime  profits,  after 
taxes  were  paid  last  year.  Several  of  the 
companies  studied  multiplied  their  earnings 
4  or  5  times,  and  1  reached  the  stupendous 
figure  of  almost  100  times  its  normal  pre- 
war   (1936-39)    level. 

When  we  entered  this  war  we  remembered 
all  the  cases  of  profiteering  from  the  last  war 
which  had  been  aired  through  the  twenties 
and  resolved  to  prevent  their  recurrence  this 
time.    We  would  not  have  the  war  millionaires 
and  the  public  scandals  our  former  wars  pro- 
duced, or  so  Congress  told  the  people.    That 
was  no  new  resolve.    Between  February  1919 
and  1942,  some  170  bills  and  resolutions  aimed 
at   preventing   war   profiteering    were   intro- 
duced   in    Congress.      Only    two    inadequate 
measures  had  been  passed  before  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act  became  law  on  April  28.  1942. 
Th*;  statute  gives  authority  to  four  executive 
agencies  to  renegotiate  their  contracts  and 
subcontracts   whenever   it   appears   that  ex- 
cessive profits  are  being  realized  under  present 
terms.      There    Is    great    flexibility    in    the 
method.    Each  case  is  determined  on  its  own 
merits,  and  there  Is  no  standard  yardstick. 
Price  adjustment  boards  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
conduct  investigations  and  make  decisions. 
Up   to   May   31,    1943,    the    War   Department 
board   alone    had    recovered   or    adjusted    in 
prices  on  contracts  $2,100,000,000.    The  mem- 
bers of  these  boards  could  not  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  accused  of  a  New  Deal 
bia.s,  or  even  of  progressive  prejudices.     The 
chairman    of    the    War    Department    Board, 
which  handles  much  the  highest  percentage 
of  cases,  is  the  president  of  the  Jewel  Tea  Co. 
(Lehman  Bros.).     These  three  agencies  and 
the  Treasury  testified  to  the  extent  of  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  records  before  congressional 
committees  last  session  that  the  present  re- 
negotiation system  is  equitable  and  workable 
and   that  any  Industry  plans  for  amending 
the  present  law  to  provide  for  Including  post- 
war reserves  as  cost*  before  renegotiation  and 
for  deducting  taxes  before  renegotiation  must 
be  considered  as  unworkable  and  inadequate. 
Yet  Industry  is  going  forward  with  these 
very  plans  and  will  present  them  and  urge 
them   at   the   Ways   and   Means   Committee 
hearings  now  going  on  In  the  House.     One 
Representative,  Hampton  Fulmeh,  of  South 
Carolina,  respected  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
for   his  integrity,  has  already  exposed  this 
pressure  play:  "War  contractors  and  war  in- 
dustries  are  operating  under  a  guaranteed 
plus-profit  contract.   When  the  war  ends  they 
are  guaranteed  against  any  losses.    The  only 
safeguard  that  the  Government  has  in  con- 
nection  with   plus-profits   contracts   Is   the 
renegotiation  provision  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress.   Those  who  operate  under  Government 
contracts,  especially  the  large,  monopolistic 
groups,  are  now  flooding  Congressmen  and 
the  country  with  tons  and  tons  of  propa- 


ganda urging  the  repeal  of  the  renegotiation 
provision,  having  In  mind  being  in  a  poeltion 
to  get  away  with  untold  profits." 

The  groups  referred  to  by  Representative 
FYtlmeh  are  not  putting  all  their  eggs  In  the 
congressional  basket.  WhUe  they  are  waiting 
for  revision  or  repeal  of  the  nonprofiteerlng 
law,  they  are  using  other  techniques  for  eva- 
sion of  their  full  tax  regponsiblUtles.  Divi- 
dends are  very  low,  less  than  in  1936  or  1937, 
for  instance.  Earnings  thus  retained  become 
additional  invested  capital  either  in  the  form 
of  reserves  or  as  the  basis  for  mergers  with 
companies  short  on  resources  but  long  on 
unused  excess-profits  credit;  that  Is,  com- 
panies which  earned  more  in  the  normal 
profit  years  1936-39  than  they  are  eamins 
now.  Automobile-finance  companies  are  es- 
pecially good  subjects  for  this  kind  of  deal. 
For  instance,  the  west  coast  auto-finance 
company,  Pacific  Finance,  was  recently  pur- 
chased by  Lockheed  Aircraft,  a  heavy  profit 
maker,  for  $3.7£0.000.  The  large  excess- 
profits  credit  Pacific  brings  with  It  as  dowry 
will  greatly  decrease  the  amount  of  taxes 
Lockheed  will  have  to  pay  this  year. 

The  estimates  Government  lepresentatlves 
are  planning  to  bring  into  the  congressional 
hearings  as  to  corporate  reserves  should 
knock  the  props  out  from  under  the  industry 
case  for  modification  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  to  provide  additional  finances  for  recon- 
version. The  figures  show  that  by  the  end 
of  this  year  $20,000,000,000  in  undistributed 
profits  will  have  accumulated  as  reserve  In 
the  war  years — a  record  a;nount  of  "seed 
corn"— almost  four  times  the  total  accumu- 
lated reserve  for  the  1936-39  period.  But 
record  reserves  are  evidently  not  enoxigh  for 
record  profiteers.  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  sophisticated  sister  to  the 
N.  A.  M.,  has  recently  brought  out  a  study  on 
reserves  and  reconversion  which  supports  the 
position  that  reserves  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  excess  profits  ill  renegotiation  pro- 
ceedings. Tom  Glrdler's  Consolidated  Air- 
craft Corporation  is  leading  an  aircraft  drive 
for  this  proposition.  The  N.  A.  M.'s  Journal- 
ist friends  are  grinding  out  copy,  and  the 
push  for  repeal  Is  steaming  along  in  spite 
of  the  present  generous  allowed  reserve  of 
10  percent  of  excess  profits. 

The  1942  tax  law  has  a  tremendous  loop- 
hole for  reserve-minded  taxpayers.  It  per- 
mits corporations  to  claim  refunds  lor  8 
years  after  the  war  for  post-war  losses— that 
is.  earnings  below  normal  peacetime  profits. 
Pay  now:  collect  your  refund  when  you  are 
up  against  reconversion  later.  Some  com- 
panies have  gone  In  for  the  less  Imaginative 
device  of  special  pension  funds  for  execu- 
tives— setting  aside  undistributed  profits 
with  which  to  buy  large  annuities  for  their 
top  men  after  age  65,  when  their  Income  tax 
will  amount  to  far  less  than  the  one  based 
on  their  full  compensation  now.  (The  Treas- 
ury now  frowns  on  this  procedvue.) 

Representatives  of  the  men  and  the  organ- 
izations who  want  repeal  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  and  drastic  slashes  in  even  the  pres- 
ent weak  tax  program  are  already  swarming 
over  Capitol  Hill,  though  the  session  Is  only 
begun.  Talk  of  a  Federal  sales  tax  Is  cur- 
rent. The  Treasury  is  shy  about  revealing 
what  its  program  for  next  year  is  to  be — if 
any.  The  C.  I.  O.  has  Issued  its  statement  on 
tax  policy  which,  among  other  things,  calls 
for  Increasing  corporate-profits  taxes  from 
40  to  55  percent,  controlling  the  various  tax- 
evasion  devices  now  in  practice  and  especially 
for  wiping  out  the  refund  pro'vislons  of  the 
present  tax  law  which  wotikl  in  some  cases 
return  $140  or  $150  for  every  $100  paid  In. 
The  tax  fight  is  certain  to  be  one  of  the 
major  battles  of  this  new  session.  The  trend 
of  this  first  series  of  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hearings  will  be  a  good  indication 
whether  or  not  a  few  weeks  with  their  con- 
stituents have  made  Congressmen  change 
their  tax  views  in  any  major  respect. 
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Traiufcr  of  Victory  and  Liberty  Sypt  to 
Conntriet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  vnciMu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Septejnber  27.  1943  \ 

Mr.  BLAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
Interest  has  been  manifested,  and  very 
properly  so.  with  reference  to  the  trans- 
fer to  foreign  countries  of  some  of  the 
Liberty  and  Victory  ships  that,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries   I  addressed  a  com- 
munication   to    Admiral    Land    asking 
about   the   situation.    There   follows   a 
letter  from  him  to  Senator  Bailiy,  chair- 
man. Committee  on  Commerce,  and  to 
me  as  chairman.  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  which  ex- 
plains the  situation,  and  was  considered 
01  such  importance  that  it  was  printed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  as  Com- 
mittee   Document    No.    29.    The    letter 
follows: 

Was  Shiptinc  ADMonsrsATioN. 

Washington.  July  27.  1943. 
Hon.  JosiAH  W.  Bailtt. 

Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Hon.  ScMtrnjn  Ons  Blawd. 

Cha'.rman.  House  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Washinqton.  D.  C 

Mt  Di.\B  Sim:  The  b1»  of  the  American 
fleet  has  lncrea«ea  by  250  percent  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  will  continue  to  grow  at  a  rapid 
rate  during  the  next  12  months.  So  far,  we 
hare  been  able  to  man  thia  fleet,  but  it  la 
clear  that  ws  can  exf>ect  an  Increased  strain 
on  our  training  facilities  during  the  coming 
months. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  can  best  be 
presented  by  saying  that  In  1940  there  were 
approximately  65.000  seamen  and  licensed 
personnel  required  to  operate  the  coastal, 
intercoastal,  and  overseas  American -flag  mer- 
chant fleet.  At  the  end  of  June  1943  ap- 
proximately 85.000  were  required  We  cal- 
culate that  this  number  vill  Increase  at  the 
r»te  ol  about  7,500  each  month  over  the  next 
13  months,  to  a  total  a*^  June  30.  1944,  of 
about  175.000.  To  meet  this  demand  wlU 
stretch  the  resources  of  our  far-flung  train- 
ing program,  especially  In  respect  of  licensed 
personnel. 

While  our  fleet  has  been  growirig  and  Is 
expected  to  grow  further,  the  fleets  of  some 
of  our  maritime  alUee  hare  been  shrinking: 
Indeed,  they  hare  dwindled  in  slse  by  many 
mUltons  of  tons.  As  a  result,  each  of  these 
nations  has  a  pool  of  unemployed,  experi- 
enced seamen  and  licensed  personnel.  Be- 
cause the  British  losses  have  far  exceeded 
the  losses  of  our  other  allies,  they  have  the 
largest  pool.    It  numbers  about  10.000. 

It  is  evident  that  manpower  will  be  con- 
served and  that  we  will  be  provided  with  a 
sorely  needed  Insurance  against  excessive 
burdens  upon  otir  ability  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  trained  men  through  the 
eitnployment  of  thoe  pools  of  skilled  seamen. 

Great  Britain,  by  the  fall  of  1941.  had  Uld 
out  a  greatly  expanded  ahipbuildlng  program. 
After  Pearl  Harbor  one  of  the  general  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  President  with  the 
Prime  Minister  was  that  we.  the  United 
States,  would  be  the  merchant  ahipbuUder 
for  our  eauae.  while  the  British  yards  would 


be  devoted  largely  to  t!ae  construction  of 
naval  vessels.  In  accordance  with  this 
scheme,  the  British  merchant  ship  program 
was  very  substantially  ri?duced.  A  number 
of  persuasive  and  compe.Ung  considerations 
dictated  this  arrangemen;:  First,  we  had  the 
raw  materials;  second,  we  had  the  manpower; 
third,  we  had  developed  a  technique  which 
enabled  us  to  produce  In  mass  and  with 
unbelievable  speed  a  va;;t  tonnage  of  mer- 
chant ships;  fourth,  the  cargo  was  here  in 
the  United  States  to  be  rioved  to  the  various 
theaters  of  war. 

Any  other  arrangement  would  have  meant  a 
costly  wastage  of  ship  tir\e,  for  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  move  the  raw  materiuls 
across  the  Atlantic,  there  to  fabricate  them 
Into  steel  structu.-es  and  other  essentials. 
There  flnally,  after  a  great  lapse  of  time  be- 
cause of  a  slower  technique,  the  finished  ships 
would  be  dispatched  westward  in  b?l!ast  to 
our  shores  to  pick  up  the  cargo  that  was 
waiting  for  them. 

For  all  these  reasons — first,  to  conserve 
manpower  and  to  provice  us  with  an  insur- 
ance against  overtaxing  nur  capacity  to  man 
our  expanding  fleet;  sec  and,  to  carry  out  in 
good  faith  an  advantage;)us  wartime  arrange- 
ment that  had  been  made  during  the  early 
weeks  of  our  participation — the  President  hns 
Instructed  us  to  bareboit.  for  the  period  cf 
the  war  only,  tonnage  to  the  Norwegians,  to 
the  British,  and  to  others  cf  th3  United  Na- 
tions. Title  in  each  ca;e  will  remain  in  the 
United  States  Government. 

We  have  to  the  Norwegians  already  bare- 
boated  80.000  dead-we:ght  tons,  and  may 
bareboat  more.  These  ship*  will  be  ui.der 
the  Norwegian  Q-.j  anc  will  be  manned  by 
Norwegian  crews.  Titk  will  remain  in  tlie 
United  States  Government.  Their  employ- 
ment will  be  subject  t3  our  control.  Tnus 
no  carrying  capacity  has  been  sacr.f ced:  In- 
deed, actual  carrying  capacity  may  have  been 
Increased  as  a  result. 

We  are  contemplating  bareboating  to  the 
Dutch  Governm.ent  three  vessels  on  similar 
terms  Title  will  remal:i  in  the  United  States 
Government. 

To   the    British,    arra.igements   have    been 

made   to   bareboat   for   the   duration   of    the 

j    war  only  from  15  to  20  uhip.s  a  month  for  the 

next    10    months.     Five    ships    have    already 

!    been   bereboated   to   tte  British.     All    these 

'    vessels   v.ill    be   manned   hy   the   British   aid 

I    will   fly    the  British   flag      Title   will   remain 

■   In    the    United    States      Tlieir    employment 

-'Wi^l  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Com- 

bthcd     Shipping     Adjustment     Board      T>ie 

great    bulk    of    these    slilps    on    their    initial 

voyage  will  be  employed  In  long  turn-arcur.ds 

In  lieu  of  our  ships  that  have  been  empk  yed 

In  these  services.     No  :arrylng  capacity  will 

be  lost  by  this  arrangeraent. 

To  the  Greek  Government  in  due  course 
two  ships  will  be  bireboated.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  arrangement  will  be  .similar 
to  those  made  with  oth?r  governments.  Tl'.le 
^i\\  remain  In  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Very  truly  yours. 

E.  S.  IiAND.  Administrator. 

Later,  and  since  the  recess,  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  other 
ships  would  be  delivered  in  addition  to 
those  covered  by  the  preceding  letter, 
and  agiiin  I  acted  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  and  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Chairms.n  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  making  the  following  in- 
quiry: 

I  ahail  be  very  glad  If  you  will  supplement 
your  letter  of  July  27  by  a  comprehensive 
statemert  of  all  types  of  ships  that  are  pre- 
sumed U)  be  delivered  to  any  foreign  govern- 
ment. 


The  answer  to  that  letter  follows: 
United  States  Maritime  Commission, 

Washington,  September  18.  1943. 
Hon.  SO.  Blano, 

Hc\se  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC. 

De.'.r  Judge  Bland:  The  receipt  is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  of  September  15,  1943. 
with  regard  to  allocation  of  ships  to  foreign 
governments. 

As  you  arc  aware,  the  No.  1  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is  the  fact  that  title  does  not  pass  but 
remains  with  the  United  States  Government. 

As  a  matter  of  general  policy,  allocations 
of  the  character  under  consideration  will  be 
made  from  Liberty  ships  insofar  as  new  ships 
are  concerned,  fliere  may  be  exception.^  to 
the  {creg<)in^  when  the  merits  of  the  case 
ju-tify  and.  a-  an  example,  two  C-1  ships 
with  Diesel-enguie  installations  were  allo- 
ca-.ed  to  the  Nor^cglan.s  brcivse  their  crews 
are  particularly  expert  in  mctor-driven 
vessels. 

With  reference  to  the  C-1  ships  on  the 
wcit  coast,  you  are  advised  that  this  alloca- 
tion was  made  on  the  b.isis  of  high  military 
strategy,  at  the  direction  cf  iii^'h  military 
aiuhoritles.  and  conf..rius  to  strategic  mili- 
tary requirements. 

Sincerely  yours. 

E    S.  Land.  Chairman. 

I  .submit  further,  as  ?.n  extension  of 
these  n  marks,  a  release  of  the  War  Ship- 
pine  Administration  dated  September  7. 
19 i3.  disclosing  tlie  rrkaso  to  the  Chi- 
ne.~e  Government  of  two  Liberty  ships. 
This  release  is  as  follows: 

Completion  of  arrangements  for  the  a-s- 
si^r.ment  of  two"  Liberty  ship^  to  the  Chi- 
nese Gr.vernment.  placing  the  Chinese  in  the 
trans-ocean-.shlpping  trade  for  the  first  time 
in  history  was  unnouiiced  today  by  the  War 
Shippir.g  Administration. 

Bareboat  chariers  of  the  veisols,  which  will 
be  named  the  Ciiung  Sha.i  and  the  Chung 
Cheng  \v.  honor  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-seu  and  Gen- 
'  eralisaimo  Chiang  Kai-&hek  were  signed  by 
!  Dr.  T  V  Soong.  Chine.-c  For.ign  Minister. 
I  and  by  Admiral  Emiry  3.  Land,  War  Shipping 
1    Adr.'anist.-ator. 

Tlie  vessels  will  be  manned  by  Chinese  sea- 
;  men  and  opeiated  under  ihc  Cninese  flag  lor 
1  the  duration  cf  the  v.ar.  In  vif.v  of  the  pres- 
I  ent  lack  of  Chinese  merch.uu  oHircrs.  Amerl- 
'  can  oScers  will  be  carried  until  the  Chincic 
arc  able  to  train  replacements. 

Tlie  Chii'.?.'e  .seamen  will  '.:e  recruited  in 
the  United  States  fn.m  among  thrse  who 
have  survived  sinking."?  in  the  United  Natiotib 
war  service 

The  ships,  which  were  chartered  to  the 
natiun.-il  government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
through  China  Defense  Supplies,  Inc..  v.-in  be 
emplo;,  ed  in  carrying  st:pp!!c.5  for  the  war 
aga:r:.st  Japan,  and  particularly  supp-l.es  for 
China. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHiNCLOSS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27.  1S43 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Spealcer. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  therein  an  address 
by  Julian  S  Myrick,  second  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 


New  York,  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Chapter  of  Chartered  Life  Under- 
writers, entitled  "Catching  Up  With  the 
Ami.rican  Radical": 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  privilege  of  talk- 
ing with  you  today,  particularly  because  the 
subject  I'd  like  to  discuss  with  you  revolves 
around  a  challenging  article  by  Dr.  Conant, 
president  of  Harvard  University,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  Issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  article  Is  called  Wanted: 
American  Radicals,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  gives  a  rather  alarming  pre- 
view cf  the  kind  of  people  who  may  run  this 
country  of  ours  from  Washington  in  the 
years  to  come.  In  considering  what  I  have 
to  say,  however,  please  remember  that  I  am 
speaking  as  an  Individual. 

Here  are  two  paragraphs  f'om  Dr.  Conant's 
article.  Listen  to  them  caiefully,  because 
If  Dr.  Conant  s  American  Radical  takes  over 
the  reins  of  government,  it  will  seriously 
affect  every  one  of  you  in  this  room.  Here 
they  are,  and  I  quote: 

"First  of  all,  like  all  radicals  and  also  all 
reactionaries,  in  his  extreme  moods  he  will 
be  utterly  impractical.  In  general,  however, 
being  rooted  in  the  American  soil  he  will  be 
endowed  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
earthly  common  sense  and  a  certain  willing- 
ness to  apply  to  the  changes  which  he  effects 
the  tyi^ical  American  question.  Does  It  work? 
and  to  take  up  cheerfully  another  trial  if  the 
answer  should  be  'No'." 

"No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the  Ameri- 
can radical  will  be  a  fanatic  believer  In 
equality  Yet,  It  will  be  a  peculiar  North 
American  brand  of  doctrine.  For  example. 
he  will  be  quite  willing  in  times  of  peace  to 
let  net  salaries  and  earnings  sail  way  above 
the  825,000  mark  He  beiieves  in  equality 
of  opportunity,  not  equality  of  rewards;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  lusty  in  wield- 
ing the  ax  against  the  root  cf  Inherited 
privilege  To  prevent  the  growth  of  a  caste 
system,  which  he  abhors,  he  will  be  resolute 
In  his  demand  to  confiscate  (by  constitu- 
tional methods)  all  property  one  a  genera- 
tion. He  will  demand  really  effective  in- 
heritance and  gift  taxes  and  the  breaking 
up  of  trust  funds  and  estates.  And  this 
point  cannot  be  lightly  pushed  aside,  for  it 
Is  the  kernel  of  his  radical  philosophy." 

In  other  words.  "You  can't  take  it  with 
you."  a'  the  saying  goes— and  you  can't  leave 
It.  either.  If  such  people  as  Dr.  Conan  de- 
scribes actually  should  get  control  of  our 
country,  then  we  and  our  children  and  their 
children  shall  have  to  adjust  our  entire  con- 
cept of  thr.ft  and  of  security  for  the  family 
and  find  a  substitute  for  the  Incentive  and 
Initiative  which  today  are  the  mainspring 
of  whatever  success  we  may  achieve 

But  before  discussing  the  possibilities  of 
a  new  way  of  life  in  America  under  such  a 
radical  philosophy— a  way  of  life  that  pre- 
sumably would  throw  millions  of  citizens 
upon  the  state  for  their  security— let  me 
quote  from  another  enlightening  article.  It 
appeared  In  a  magazine  called  the  New  York 
Certified  Public  Accountant  and  quotes  Dr. 
Joseph  Klein,  former  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants and  one  of  our  leading  tax  author- 
ities. This  article  deals  in  present-day 
facts — In  a  situation  which  exists  today,  not 
5  or  10  years  from  now— and  I  think  ic  shows 
us  pretty  conclusively  that  the  hot  breath 
of  Dr.  Conant's  American  Radical  already  Is 
upon  us      Here  it  Is,  and  again  1  quote: 

"The  relationship  of  the  current  fiscal 
phenomenon  to  us  may  be  Illustrated  In 
connection  with  the  possibility  of  our  clients 
or  ourselves  creating  a  competence.  That's 
an  old-fashioned  notion,  frr  as  long  ago  as 
the  turn  of  the  last  century  Pope  wrote; 


"  'Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all   the  Joys   of 
sense, 
Lie   In   three   words:    health,   peace,   and 
competence.' 

"Under  1943  Federal  Income  and  estate- 
tax  rates,  there  Is  practically  no  longer  an 
opportunity,  starting  from  scratch,  to  create 
a  competence  by  the  standards  of  yesterday. 
Try  some  calculations  for  yourself  on  as- 
sumed earnings  not  subject  to  the  capital- 
gains  tax.  How  much  would  you  have  to 
earn  annually  for  10  years  or  for  20  years, 
after  allowing  for  modest  living  expenses,  to 
leave  your  heirs,  net,  $100,006  or  $250,000  or 
$500,000.  or,  forsooth,  $1,000,000? 

"To  leave  net,  after  taxes: 
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"Obvloualy."  Dr.  Klein  says,  "some  normal 
ambitions  of  yesterday  have  gone  with  the 
wind.     But  what  of  the  morrow?" 

Those  figures  are  astounding,  aren't  they  I 
If  you  want  to  leave  $100,000.  exclusive  of 
life  Instirance.  for  the  protection  and  secu- 
rity of  your  family  10  years  from  now — and 
remember,  there  are .  relatively  few  people 
who  at  some  time  In  their  lives  haven't  hoped 
or  expected  to  accumulate  that  much  money, 
which  Invested  today  will  only  produce  an 
Income  of  around  $200  or  $250  a  month — 
you'll  have  to  earn  a  total  of  $850,000  to  do  it! 

Lets  look  at  that  picture  a  little  more 
closely  before  we  go  back  to  that  new  way  of 
life  which  Dr.  Conant's  American  Radical 
would  map  out  for  us — or  perhaps  already 
has  mapped  out  for  us.  Here  are  figures 
which  show  how  much  money  a  married  man 
with  two  dependents  must  make  each  year 
to  create  a  given  general  estate,  how  much 
he  must  save,  and  how  much  he  may  use 
for  ordinary  living  expenses.  For  estate 
tax  purposes  the  Initial  figure  Is  the  value 
of  the  estate  after  deductions  for  funeral  and 
administration  expenses  but  before  exemp- 
tions and  credits  have  been  allowed.  Let's 
assume  that  the  1943  tax  rates  will  remain 
constant — and  that's  a  pretty  broad  as- 
sumption! 
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.Assumption  tliat  taxpayer  is  marrit-d  with  two  dei)eiiilent!>. 

iiKtiine  taxes  include  Federal  income.  Victory,  and  New  York  Stal«  income. 


Well,  there  you  have  It.  There's  a  picture 
of  today's  problem  so  far  as  leaving  a  com- 
petence for  your  wife  and  children  is  con- 
cerned. Of  course,  there's  a  war  to  be  won 
and  war  takes  money — astronomical  amounts 
of  It.  And  I  believe  In  taxes  and  more  taxes 
in  order  that  we  may  pay  as  much  of  the  bill 
as  humanly  possible  as  we  go  along.  But  I 
question  the  wisdom,  economically  and  so- 
cially, of  taxing  a  man's  Income  and  estate 
so  heavily  that  it  Is  Impracticable  or  Impos- 
sible for  him  to  leave  a  fair  competence  for 
his  widow  and  children;  I  seriously  question 
whether  or  not  it  Is  economically  sound,  as 
!  we  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  to- 
day. In  effect  to  confiscate  all  property  once 
a  generation,  as  Dr.  Conant's  American  Radi- 
cal would  do. 

I  raise  this  question  because  I  have  always 
believed  In  the  personal  liberty  of  the  Indi- 
vidual— the  God-given  right  to  work,  to  save, 
to  provide  for  one's  family  and  for  one's  self. 
I  have  always  believed  In  the  Initiative  and 
Incentive  which  personal  liberty  Inspires  and 
In  the  obligations  to  society  which  personal 
liberty  demands.  I  believe  in  the  equality 
of  opportunity  which  since  the  founding  of 
America  167  years  ago  has  brought  reward 
to  the  humble  and  to  the  proud  alike  and 
has  provided  the  Incentive  to  achieve  per- 


sonal success  and  security — attainments 
which  in  turn  have  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  progress  of  this  gfeat  country  of  ours. 
If  I  didn't  believe  In  these  things  I  wouldn't 
be  In  the  life-insurance  business,  which  cer- 
tatnly  has  Its  humaixitarlan  roots  down  deep 
in  the  fertile  soil  of  personal  liberty,  personal 
Initiative,  and  maintenance  of  the  home. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  right  to  tax 
and  to  tax  heavily  In  times  of  national  ur- 
gency and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  neces- 
sary revenue.  But,  again,  I  question  any  tax 
which  is  levied  for  the  sole  purpose  of  social 
reform:  which  In  effect  denies  to  a  widow  the 
right  to  live  In  security  as  the  result  of  her 
husband's  personal  Initiative  and  thrift: 
which  may  deny  to  the  children  the  right  to 
an  education  and  a  helping  hand  at  the 
threshold  of  their  maturity. 

Of  course.  If  a  man  Is  In  good  health  and 
otherwise  Insurable,  he  may  create  his  entire 
estate  through  life  Insurance,  rather  than 
through  stocks,  bonds,  real  estate,  or  other 
property,  and  his  life  Insurance  estate  at 
present  will  enjoy  certain  nominal  tax  ad- 
vantages. Certainly  life  Insurance  is  the 
obvious  way  to  create  an  estate  today:  Isn't 
it?  There  could  be  no  more  convincing 
reason  for  Its  use  than  I  have  shown  you. 
But  there  again,  what  of  tomorrow?    No  one 
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knows  lor  certain  what  tomorrow's  tax  laws 
may  provide,  and  If  recent  action  may  be 
taken  as  any  criterion,  then  we  may  expect 
that  the  imposition  of  additional  taxes  upon 
a  man's  life  Insurance  estate  certainly  will 
continue  to  occur  to  our  legislators.  Already 
we  have  seen  the  specific  «40.000  exclusion 
wiped  out. 

At  such  time  as  the  matter  of  further  life 
Insurance  taxation  again  may  come  up,  how- 
ever, our  tax  exp>erts  should  remember  this: 
Life  Insurance  is  Indemnlflcatlon  In  char- 
acter. Its  purpose  Is  to  make  no  one  rich; 
to  reap  no  profits  for  the  beneficiary,  but 
simply  and  solely  to  indemnify  a  widow  and 
children  against  the  loss  of  Income  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  the  breadwinnei;. 

Happily,  a  few  of  our  outstanding  legis- 
lators reallBe  this,  and  their  testimony  In 
behalf  not  only  of  life  insurance  but  of  the 
right  to  .eave  a  competence  for  one's  family 
lends  encouragement  to  the  hope  that  Amer- 
ican traditions  of  personal  liberty  may  con- 
tinue to  ptevall  In  years  to  come. 

One  of  these  legislators  Is  Senator  Sttlxs 
BsiDoaB,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  says  this: 

"Frankly,  aside  from  my  home,  a  small 
farm  In  New  Hampshire,  my  life  Insurance 
represents  most  of  my  life's  savings.  1  have 
three  boys:  one  Is  now  In  the  armed  forces  In 
foreign  service;  two  are  In  the  public  schools. 
The  Insurance  I  carry  gives  me  assurance  that 
my  sons  will  be  brought  to  manhood.  It  Is 
my  way  of  providing  security  for  them,  as- 
BXirlng  them  of  an  education,  clothes,  a  home, 
and  otlftr  necessities  of  life,  regardless  oi 
what  may  happen  to  me. 

"The  protection  which  1  have  afforded 
them  gives  me  comfort  day  by  day  as  I  go 
through  the  haards  of  life.  I  am  fortified 
by  the  realization  that  whatever  tomorrow 
may  bring  I  have  dons  the  best  I  could  to 
safeguard  the  future  of  my  children. 

"Today  with  the  world  In  the  greatest  chaos 
ot  all  Urns  what  can  a  man  cling  to  but  the 
sUble,  substantial  things  of  llfeT  What 
greater  oomlort  can  any  man  have  than  the 
knowledge  that  come  what  may  his  family 
shall  not  suffer? 

"Security  and  protection  stretch  beyond 
the  grave  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to  loved 
ones  after  the  physical  support  of  the  fam- 
ily breadwinner  ceases  to  be  a  functioning 
clement.  Ttiat  Is  life  insurance.  But  as 
gnat  as  lifs  insurance  Is,  It  cannot  be  consld- 
*  ^m»d  a  thing  mechanical.  It  Is  human  In  its 
entirety.  There  Is  the  personal.  Individual 
understanding  that  must  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  scheme  of  things  •  •  •  even  for 
a  factor  as  strong,  as  powerful,  as  complete 
as  life  insurance." 

Another  Is  Representative  Wisurr  ■.  Dns- 
MBT,  of  Oklahoma,  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  says: 

"Tbers  was  only  ons  way  I  could  provide 
for  my  wife  In  the  event  of  something  hap- 
pening to  me— so  I  started  my  life-insurance 
program:  a  too  limited  one.  I  realise  now. 
It  was  the  only  way  a  public  official  depend- 
ent upon  a  small  monthly  income,  could 
piTDTide  an  estate.  My  chief  regret  U  that 
I  did  not.  in  those  earlier  days,  enlaige  my 
program  of  Insurance.  I  waited  tmtil  later 
to  do  that,  and  In  oonsequenos  I  am  abso- 
lutely eompelled  to  carry  for  the  protection 
of  my  family  in  its  present  station  in  life,  an 
insurance  program  that  is  ezpenslTe.  I  am 
paying  for  my  lack  of  foresight.  Upon  this 
experience,  my  advloe  to  the  younger  gener- 
ation Is  to  start  your  insurance  plans  early 
and  enlarge  them  to  completion  before  mid- 
dle age. 

"As  I  have  said,  since  those  days  the  life  of 
a  prosecutor  in  Oklahoma  haa  become  less 
haaardoua:  but  I  moved  on  10  years  ago  to 
Congress  and  then  was  elected  to  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Tax  Committee — so  I  might  still 
be   classsg  as  llTing  a  dangerous  Ufe.  par- 


ticularly vhen  taxes  are  the  subject  matter 
of  conversation.  But  I'm  still  a  policy- 
holder and  still  Interested  In  what  happens 
to  the  lift -insurance  business.  I  am  inter- 
ested first  because  I  have  put  my  own  money 
Into  It  these  last  30  years,  and  the  future 
security  of  my  family  rests  In  the  hands  cf 
the  management  of  the  Insurance  com- 
panies. That  Is  almost  literally  trtie.  Be- 
yond that.  I'm  Interested  In  life  Insurance 
becavise  I've  seen  it  In  action,  seen  the  part 
it  has  been  compelled  to  play  In  the  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  governmental 
and  business  principles  of  our  democracy." 

Representative  Diskiy  speaks  cf  "the  fu- 
ture security  of  my  family."  and  that  brirgs 
me  to  the  "so  what?"  of  my  talk  here  today. 
I  started  out  by  quoting  from  Dr.  Conant's 
article  on  American  radicals  who  would  res- 
olutely "demand  the  confiscation,  by  consii- 
tutlonal  methods,  cf  all  property  once  a 
generation"  (and  remember  that  Ufe  insur- 
ance is  property),  then  I  showed  you  how 
Impracticable  or  Impossible  It  is  adequately 
to  provide  for  your  family  under  today  s  tax 
schedule  other  than  through  the  medium  of 
life  Insurance,  which  Itself  certainly  is  not 
and  has  not  been  Immune  to  Increased  taxa- 
tion, but  which  today  appears  to  be  about 
the  only  way  In  which  a  fair  competence 
may  be  passed  on. 

Now  I  don't  necessarily  say  that  the  pres- 
ent tax  situation  points  up  a  trend  or  liolds 
a  threat  for  the  future;  but  I  do  tay  that 
you  had  better  start  thinking  about  how 
you  are  going  to  leave  a  fair  competence  lor 
your  family — whether  through  stocks,  bonds, 
real  estate,  life  Insurance,  or  other  prop- 
erty— and  start  talking  with  your  legislator 
friends  about  the  problem  so  that  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding  whatever  'vhen  this 
war  Is  over. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  in  order  to 
guarantee  that  the  family  may  continue  to 
exist  as  the  principal  unit  of  our  civilization 
from  generation  to  generation,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  oppose  vigorously  any  attempt 
which  might  In  the  future  be  made  to  break 
up  trust  funds  and  estates  of  a  reasonable 
amount,  through  tax  means  or  otherwise. 
And  In  view  of  the  obvlotis  fact  that  today 
the  amount  of  so-called  "spendable  funds ' 
available  for  the  creation  of  a  competence 
for  widows  and  children  will  go  further  In 
life  Insurance  than  In  other  forms  of  saving, 
I  believe  that  a  deduction  for  life-insurance 
premiums  up  to  a  reasonable  amount  should 
be  allowed  In  calculating  Income  tax;  that 
the  recent  exclxislon  of  $40,000  of  life  in- 
surance from  estate  tax  should  be  imme- 
diately restored:  and  that.  In  order  to  help 
families  conserve  whatever  estate  they  may 
Inherit  and  promptly  pay  their  taxes  on  It — 
and  this  point  Is  most  Important — life  in- 
stnrance  specifically  earmarked  for  payment 
of  estate  taxes  should  not  be  included  in 
the  taxahle  estate.  This  would  not  only 
benefit  the  family,  but  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  well,  for  It  woxild  definitely  as- 
sure the  Treasury  of  Its  estate-tax  revenue, 
no  matter  what  the  structure  of  the  estate 
might  be. 

The  progress  of  this  great  and  enduring 
country  of  ours  ever  stnoe  It  was  bom  on 
that  glorious  day  167  years  ago  has  been 
based  upon  one  thing  and  one  alone:  The 
will  to  work  and  to  save  and  to  provide  se- 
curity and  freedom  for  the  family.  And 
freedom,  gentlemen,  is  not  only  a  right 
but  a  hard-won  heritage  which  constantly 
must  be  fotight  for  to  be  preserved.  If  we 
ourselves  are  to  be  denied  by  law  the  priv- 
ilege of  providing  security  for  the  family, 
then  others  must  provide  It.  And  every  time 
people  accept  a  guaranty  of  security  from 
others  they  surrender  an  equal  amount  of 
freedom. 


Soath  Dakota  Pheasants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOXriH    DAKOTA 

IN  .THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Sevtemher  27.  19i3 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sep- 
tember is.'^ue  of  Outdoor  America,  na- 
tional sportsmen's  magazine  published  as 
the  official  organ  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  appears  the  follow- 
ing article,  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
hunters,  sportsmen,  and  conservationists 
throughout    the    country.     Along    with 
bumper  crops  of  corn,  grain,  hogs,  beef, 
poultry,  and  sheep  this  year,  South  Da- 
kota has  a  bumper  crop  of  its  official 
State  bird— the  South  Dakota  pheasant. 
Anybody   in  America  who  loves   the 
thrill  of   a  day   afield   and  enjoys   the 
challenge  of  hunting  upland  game  birds 
is  cordially  invited  to  South  Dakota  this 
year  during  the  open  season  on-  pheas- 
ants, which  started  last  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 25.  and  runs  until  January  31, 
1944,  in  many  sections  of  the  State.   Bag 
limits  this  year  are  seven  birds,  three  of 
which  may  be  hens.     Hunters  visiting 
this    sportsmen's    paradise    this    year 
should  bring  their  own  shells,  but  local 
citizens  will  cooperate  in  finding  ways 
for  them  to  reach  the  hunting   areas 
through      share-the-hunt-and-save-gas 
clubs  and  other  means.    With  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture  the  past  2  years,  lakes, 
ponds,  rivers,  and  streams  are  full  of 
water,  so  duck  and  goose  hunting  are 
expected  to  be  unusually  good  in  addition 
to  the  unprecedented  plethora  of  pheas- 
ants, which  is  attracting  world-wide  at- 
tention to  South  Dakota  as  a  mecca  for 
all  devotees  of  dog,  field,  and  gun; 

SOCTH  DAKOTA  PHEASANTS 

South  Dakota  leads  the  States  in  sale  of 
nonresident  licenses,  and  the  pheasant  Is 
the  cause  of  It.  An  estimated  kill  of  4,500.000 
phea.sants  was  chalked  up  for  last  year  In 
South  Dakota,  and  this  represents  In  excess 
of  9.000.000  pounds  of  edible  meat.  That  la 
a  llltle  Item  in  the  Nation's  food  supply  that 
governmental  agencies  might  well  ponder  be- 
fore they  permit  restrictions  in  gasoline  and 
ammunition  to  interfere  with  the  taking  of 
this  year'.s  crop  But  the  problem  is  even 
more  involved:  Unless  hunters  are  permitted 
to  crop  the  pheasant,  the  pheasant  will  crop 
an  appreciable  part  of  the  farmer's  grains, 
so  you  can  add  another  10,000,000  pounds  or 
so  to  the  Nation's  food  losses. 


Abrogation  of  Cremieux  Decree 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27.  1943 

Mr.    CELLER.     Mr.   Speaker,    under 
leave  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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ORD,  I  include  the  following  petition  to 
French  Committee  of  National  Libera- 
tion to  set  a.side  abrogation  of  Cremieux 
decree: 

General  Catrovx, 

Gen.   CHARLC3   DE  GAfLLE, 

Gen.  Henri  Girald, 

The    Fhench    Committee    or    National   Lib- 
eration, 
Algiers.  Africa. 
Gentlemen:    On   March   14,   1943.  General 
Giraud   announced    "for   the   same   purpose 
of  eliminating  all  racial  discrimination,  the 
Cremieux  Decree,  which  In  1870  had  estab- 
lished   a   difference    in    the    position    of    the 
Moslem  and  Jewish  natives,  has  been  abro- 
gated. " 

Much  wp.ter  has  gone  over  the  dam  since 
that  deplora'ole  action.  The  French  Com- 
mittee of  National  Liberation  has  been 
formed.  Furthermore,  there  has  been  set 
up  a  new  provisional  consultative  assembly 
which  is  to  start  its  regular  meetings  on 
November  3.  which  assembly  is  to  collab- 
orate with  your  committee  on  national  poli- 
cies in  the  same  sense  that  a  parliament 
works  with  a  cabinet.  These  are  creditable 
liberal  moves.  Furthermore,  recent  appoint- 
ment.'i  to  French  Committee  of  National  Lib- 
eration indici'.te  a  strong  jdesire  to  purge  the 
French  Empire  of  .so-called  coUaboratlonistE. 
Vichyites.  and  tlie  undermlners  of  the  French 
Republic's  Constitution,  and  all  men  of  un- 
certain loyally.  We  are  given  to  understand 
that  the  "purge  "  generally  means  that  the 
so-called  Petam  government  and  all  its 
acts  shall  be  deemed  illegal. 

All  these  steps  have  met  with  whole- 
hearted approval  in  the  United  States  and 
uttermost    sympathy. 

It  must,  therefore,  seem  pertinent  to  ask 
why  the  order  abrogating  the  Cremieux  De- 
cree still  stands.  That  order  is  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  aims  and  aspiration  of 
the  French  Committee  of  National  Libera- 
tion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I.  therefore,  humbly  petition  that 
the  Cremieux  Decree  of  1870  be  rein.stated 
with  all  possible  speed. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Arab,  who  can  upon  request  be 
admitted  to  French  citizenship,  to  depart 
from  h.F  special  status  which  includes  such 
practices  as  polygamy,  forced  marriage,  and 
the  succcs.sion  in  the  male  line  only,  all 
incompatible  with  French  laws  and  customs, 
and  the  deprivation  of  the  Jew  of  his  cher- 
ished right  of  citizenship  in  no  ways  serves 
the  purpose  of  "removal  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion." What  "racial  discrimination"  is  there 
as  a  matter  of  actual  fact  when  only  ap- 
prcximateiy  30  Moslems  have  sought  natu- 
ral i?atlon  eiich  year?  The  Arabs  considered 
their  own  naturalization  an  offense  to  their 
religion. 

When  In  1870  it  was  decreed  that  "The 
native  Jews  cf  the  departments  of  Algeria 
are  declared  French  citizens,"  the  Algerian 
Jews  were  reaiJing  the  benefits  of  their  un- 
disputed loyalty  to  the  cause  of  France, 
from  which  loyalty  they  have  never  de- 
parted. 

The  lost  of  citizenship  is  one  of  the  gravest 
punishments  imposed  upon  a  wrongdoer. 
Why  are  the  Jews  being  punished? 

Half  the  ix)pulation  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  Algeria  is  composed  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  Maltese, 
the  Syrians  of  Catholic.  Protestant,  Moslem, 
and  JewL«h  religions.  Since  1870  they  have 
flooded  into  Algeria  and  have  become 
naturalized.  Surely,  it  is  most  unjust  that 
of  rV  these  naturalized  persons,  only  the 
J?ws,  on  the  basis  of  racial  equality,  are 
selectee*  for  deprivation  of  citizenship. 
Moreover,  the  abrogation  of  the  Cremieux 
!>".•<"  was  a  violation   and  cancelation  of 


the  French  law  of  nationality  of  1927.  You 
must  surely  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
the  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren 
of  the  native  Algerian  Jews  of  1870  who  were 
collectively  naturalized  are  today  French, 
not  because  of  the  effect  of  this  naturaliza- 
tion, but  by  all  that  is  signified^  by  "bom 
of  French  parents  In  France."  in  the 
Nationality  Act  of  1927. 

Tlius,  if  the  Arabs  are  unwilling  to  em-  : 
brace  collective  naturalization.  Justice  is  not  I 
served  by  a  reduction  in  the  political  status 
of  the  Jews.  When,  moreover,  the  illegality 
of  the  abrogation  of  the  Cremieux  Decree 
is  clearly  apparent,  you  will  agree  no  reason 
exists,  whatsoever.  In  permitting  such  abro- 
gation to  continue  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Emanuel  Celier. 

Representative.  Tenth  Congrcssicnal 
District,  Neu  York. 


Wacnxh,  United  States  Senators;  and  to  the 
Honorable  Edwin  A*THtni  Hall.  .^United 
States  Congressman.  Seconded  ay  Mr. 
Brown  and  duly  adopted. 


Resolution  of  the  Chenango  Couety 
(N.  Y.)  Board  of  Supervisors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  new  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moudaii.  SevU'ynbei  27,  1943 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    KALL.      Mr.  ^ 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-   ' 
marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas  the  Congiess  of  the  United  States. 
In   and    by   its    act   of   September   20,    1941. 
effective  October  1.  1941.  section  3258  of  the    : 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  levied  an  annual  tax    j 
of  $10  on  each  pool  table,  billiard  table,  and    i 
bowling  alley,  contained  in  any  place  or  room    ', 
where  such  games  are  played,  except  in  pri- 
vate homes,  and 

Whereas  said  act  applies  lo  and  requires 
payment  of  said  tax  by  various  charitable  and 
noncharitable  organizations,  clubs,  and  flre 
companies,  any  of  which  have  or  maintain 
a  pool  or  billiard  table  or  bowling  alley  In  its 
meeting  rooms  for  the  recreation  of  its  mem- 
bers, organized  and  existing  without  thought 
of  financial  gain,  and 

Whereas  it  Is  well  known  that  practically 
all  organizations,  afore-mentioned,  main- 
tain ai'.d  op)erat€  their  necessary  meeting 
quarters  and  clubrooms  from  funds  supplied 
or  donaied  by  themselves,  and  that  mainte- 
nance of  such  meeting  places  Is  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  the  morale  and  effective- 
ness of  such  organizations,  and  that  such 
flre  companies,  fraternity  orders,  clubs,  and 
simUar  oraanlzations.  maintain  one  or  more 
pool  or  billiard  tables,  or  bowling  alleys,  in 
j  their  meeting  rooms  for  the  pleasure  and 
j    recreation  of  their  members:    Now.  therefore, 

be  It 
i  Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  of 
I  Chenango  County,  State  cf  New  York,  con- 
siders the  said  tax.  Insofar  as  it  applies  to 
volunteer  flre  companies,  fraternity  orders, 
clubs,  and  similar  organizations,  to  '.:>e  ob- 
noxious, unwarranted,  and  un-American, 
and  an  improper  exercise  of  the  tax-levying 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  be  and  here- 
by Is  petitioned  with  all  respect  to  repeal  or 
amend  the  said  act.  Insofar  as  the  same 
applies  to  the  afore-mentloned  organizations 
and  orders;  and  that  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
JAMXS   M.    MiAD   and   Honorable   Robebt   P. 


Twenty-Two-Billion-Dollar  Campai^fn 
Fund 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATtVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  last  Thursday.  September 
23, 1  desire  to  include  the  following  news- 
paper article,  written  by  William  K. 
Hutchinson  for  the  International  News 
Service.  The  information  contained  in 
this  article  should  motivate  this  Con- 
gres.'s  to  investigate  the  contemplated  re- 
organization of  the  Army's  production 
front. 

ARMY   SHAKE-UP  PLOT  PEEItS   16  COMMANDS 

(By  Villiam  K.  Hutchinson) 
A  group  of  influential  White  House  advisers 
arc  planning  today  to  give  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon 
Somervell  personal  control  of  the  expenditure 
of  $22,000,000,000  In  the  coming  year  by  a 
complete  reorganization  of  the  entire  Army 
production  front. 

This  domestic  coup  d'etat  Is  the  objective 
behind  the  cabal's  efforts  to  oust  Gen.  George 
C.  RIarshall  from  his  post  as  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  and  "kick  him  upstairs"  to  a  glorified 
but  powerless  world  command  over  Anglo- 
American  forces. 

Informed  sources  say  the  motive  Is  to  use 
the  Army's  vast  production  program,  except- 
ing aircraft,  as  a  political  weapon  in  the  1944 
Presidential  campaign.  Aircraft  production, 
now  bossed  exclusively  by  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  . 
Army  Air  Chief,  may  be  Included  later. 

Some  observers  believe  the  cabal  aUo  In- 
tend to  build  up  Somervell  as  an  Army  run- 
ning m.ate  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  a  fourth- 
term  ticket  to  offset  the  possible  Republican 
nomination  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

There  Is  no  evidence  whatever  that  either 
President  Roosevelt  or  General  Marshall  has 
ever  heard  of  the  purpose  or  potential  effect 
of  the  plot.  Knowledge  of  It,  however,  has 
spread  terror  through  the  highest  ranks  of 
the  War  Department. 

It  can  be  stopped  by  the  President  refusing 
to  oust  General  Marshall  from  his  present 
control  of  the  Army.  Marshall's  friends  know 
he  would  prevent  any  political  manipulation 
of  Army  affaire.  That  Is  why  the  cabal  18 
determined  to  oust  him. 

It  can  be  stopped  by  Congress  regardless 
of  Marshall's  fate. 

The  group  sponsoring  this  plan  is  composed 
!    of  high-ranking  civU  and  Army  ofBclals  who 
are  known   to   be   the  political   protegee  of 
j   Supreme  Court  Justice  Felht  Frankfurter. 
'        The  coup  d'etat  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
abolishing   all  production  activities  by  the 
seven  highly  skilled  technical  supply  services 
and    transferring   their   $22,000,000,000   pur- 
chasing power  to  the  Army  Service  Forces. 
which  Somervell  now  heads.    All  these  tech- 
nical services  are  now  grouped  under  Somer- 
vell, but  he  has  no  control  over  their  ex- 
penditures, contract  negotiations,  or  produc- 
tion schedules. 
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Actiial  regulation  of  production  will  be 
turned  p^vr  to  tbe  Army  Senrloe  Command. 
But  tbe  preeent  nine  lerrlce  command!  are 
to  be  abolished  and  aiz  new  ones  created  In 
Tarioua  production  areas,  with  alx  political 
gcnenla  named  to  command  the  new  areaB. 

The  nine  eervice  command  generals  whose 
districts  are  to  be  abolished  are: 

Maj.  Oen.  Sherman  Miles.  Boston.   Maw. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  Terry.  New  York  City. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Milton  A.  Heckord,  Baltimore, 

Md. 

MaJ.  Oen.  William  Bryden.  AtlanU.  Ga. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Pred  C.  Wallace.  Colimibus.  Oiiio. 

Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Aurand,  Chicago,  111. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Frederick  Uhl.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Ma].  Gen.  Richard  Donovan,  Dallas,  Tex. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenyon  A.  Joyce.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah. 

The  present  technical  experts,  heading  the 
seven  technical  supply  services,  will  be  made 
"armchair  generals."  handling  routine  paper 
work.  They  are  to  be  stripped  of  all  author- 
ity over  production  of  the  war  instruments 
In  which  they  have  speclallaed  for  years. 
The  cabal  made  this  certain  by  preparing  a 
new  form  of  contract,  which  eliminates  the 
tcchnloU  services  from  all  contacts  with  con- 
-^atructlon  matters.  This  elimination  was 
made  doubly  certain  by  a  notation  on  the 
new  form  Itself,  which  reads,  according  to 
one  person  who  saw  It : 

"No  copies  of  these  contracts  will  be  sent 
to  the  offices  of  the  chiefs  of  the  technical 
services  for  review  or  any  other  action." 

The  heads  of  the  seven  technical  supply 
services  who  will  have  their  powers  slashed: 

The  Quartermaster  General,  MaJ.  Gen.  E.  B. 
Gregory:  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  MaJ.  Oen. 
L.  H.  Campbell.  Jr.;  the  Chief  of  Chemical 
Warfare,  MaJ.  Oen.  W.  N.  Porter;  the  Chief 
of  Knglneers,  Ms  J.  Gen.  K.  Reybold:  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer.  BiaJ.  Oen.  D.  Olmstead;  the 
Surgeon  General,  MsJ.  Gen.  J«  C.  Magee.  and 
the  Chief  of  Transportation,  MaJ.  Oen.  C.  P. 
Gross. 

Leaders  of  the  cabal  will  defend  their  plot 
toy  contending  that  they  propose  to  stream- 
line "antiquated  War  Department  production 
nukchlnery"  in  order  to  speed  up  production. 
But  their  actual  proposal  Is  to  eliminate  the 
present  commodity  organization  production 
system  and  substitute  a  functional  organl- 
Mtion. 

Prominent  IndustrlallsU  long  have  derided 
any  claim  that  a  functional  organisation 
can  outproduce  a  commodity  organlaatioa. 
Xlie  Army's  preeent  commodity  organiza- 
tton  was  drafted  from  the  successful  pro- 
duction practices  of  the  Sears-Roebuck.  Ford, 
Genaral  Motors,  and  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
companies.  Industrialists  say  most  func- 
tional organlaatlons  have  failed. 

The  greatest  production  failure  cA  all  time 
was  that  of  the  War  Department  itself  in  the 
Plrst  WotW  War.  It  fsUed  to  get  a  single 
Amcrlcan-built  airplane  to  France  before  the 
Armistice;  no  American  artillery  ever  reached 
United  States  troops  in  France,  forcing  them 
to  borrow  French  75's:  no  American-made 
artillery  ammunition  ever  reached  them. 
And  the  War  Department  operated  on  a 
functional  organisation  basis  In  production. 
It  was  because  of  the  system's  frightful  fall- 
un  that  the  Department  subsequently 
adopted  the  preeent  commodity  organisation 
lUstcm  after  long  conferences  with  successful 
Industrialists.    . 

On  top  of  this  the  seven  te^nlcal  supply 
selfless  have  been  negotiating  contracts 
locally  through  regional  officers  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States.  This  practice  has 
■erred  to  eliminate  red  tape,  delay,  and 
botUenecks,  the  result  being  a  stupendous 
Increaae  In  production. 

"nie  cabal  would  eliminate  this  successful 
deoentraliaed  procurement  program,  center- 
ing Anal  autbortty  ba^  in  Washington  and 
ir(ft%*"g  six  service  command  generals  respon- 
sible for  production  in  their  own  areas.    This 


would   be   a  complete   reversal   of   General 
Marshall's  conviction  that — 

"Decentralization  of  authority  was  an  Im- 
perative requirement  for  the  tremendous 
war  expansion." 

One  nationally  known  Industrialist,  asked 
for  his  opinion  as  to  the  effect  or  shifting 
Army  production  from  s  commodity  to  a 
functional  basis  during  wartime,  replied: 

"It  will  lose  the  war.  It  would  be  the 
moat  monumental  mistake  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Only  fools  or  worse  would  ad- 
vocate It.  It  would  bring  production  to  a 
state  of  collapse  within  6  months.  It  would 
cost  us  the  price  of  victory." 

niere  Is  one  fact  that  links  the  cabals  plot 
to  give  Somervell  a  »22,000.000.000  'kitty' 
during  an  election  year  and  the  cabal  s  plot 
to  oust  General  Marshall  as  Chief  of  Staff 

It  lE  a  secret  order.  Issued  through  Somer- 
vell, directing  that  the  new  production  sys- 
tem be  placed  In  effect  on  September  15  last. 
This  order  was  Issued  after  the  Quebec  con- 
ference, at  which  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  agreed  to  make  Mai-shall 
commander  in  chief  of  all  Anglo-American 
forces. 

That  secret  order  was  withdrawn  before 
September  15.  In  even  greater  secrecy,  with 
further  action  on  it  postponed  from  day  to 
day  after  the  fifteenth  dead  line  p.issed  This 
delay  in  reissuing  the  order  is  attributed  by 
responsible  authorities  to  the  President's 
failure  to  announce  Marshall's  removal  as 
Chief  of  Staff  and  transfer  to  the  glorified 
desk  Job  In  London. 

There  was  one  development  right  after 
Quebec  that  may  only  be  a  colicidence,  but 
It  may  be  the  reasorr  why  both  the  Marshall 
ouster  and  the  Somervell  coup  d'etat  have 
not  yet  been  consummated.  It  is  the  fact 
that  Prime  Minister  Churchill  came  to  Wa.=h- 
Ington  frcTn  Quebec,  spent  a  week  end  here. 
then  went  to  Boston,  and  out  of  a  clear  sky 
washed  his  hands  of  any  complicity  in  the 
Marshall  plot.  It  may  have  been  he  learned 
the  details  of  both  plots  on  that  friendly 
week-end  visit  to  Washington. 


Peace  Riter  Bridge 


ability  of  all  who  participated  in  its 
construction.  The  opening  remarks  of 
Colonel  Bush  and  the  inspiring  dedica- 
tory speech  of  General  O'Connor  follow: 

OPENING    REMARKS    OF    COL.    K.    B.    BUSH,    CHID- 
OF    ET.-^FF,    NORTHWEST    SESVICE    COMMAHD 

I  would  be  remiss  it  I  did  not  open  this 
program  with  a  brief  message  of  apprecia- 
tion I.)  the  men.  soldiers  and  civilians,  whose 
efforts  have  mad?  possible  this  magnificent 
structure  over  one  of  Canada's  great  rivers. 
It  Is  the.r  achievement  which  we  honor  to- 
day. The  ceremony  about  to  begin  Is  merely 
symbolic  of  what  they  have  accomplished. 

I  a'so  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
visitors  of  t>oth  Canada  and  the  United 
States  who  have  come  long  distances  to  at- 
terid  this  dedication  of  the  Peace  River 
Bridtje.  Their  presence  here  together  Is 
further  indication— if  such  Indication  were 
iieecicd— of  the  solidarity  and  good  neighbcr- 
liness  of  our  two  nations. 

The  dedication  of  this  imposint,  bridge 
marks  a  ncv  er.i  in  the  development  of  the 
far  northwest.  I  believe  it  deserves  to  rank 
with  that  historic  morning  45  years  ago  when 
Inspector  O'Brien  of  the  old  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  led  northwaid  through  this 
very  region  the  detachment  of  scarlet-coated 
meii  who  were  to  bring  law  and  order  to 
Xhf  Yukon. 

In  concluding  these  introductory  remarks, 
I  want  to  expres>s  the  gratitude  of  the  North - 
wFEt  oervice  Command  to  the  men  and 
w.imen  o:  this  section  of  Canada  who  have 
cocnerated  so  wholeheartedly  in  the  many 
uncicrt;  kings  fcr  our  joint  defense  and  se- 
curity which   have  been  started  here. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DKLXOATI   rSOM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  27,  1943 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
return  to  Washington  from  my  home  in 
Alaska  recently,  I  traveled  over  most  of 
the  Alaska  Highway,  constructed,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Army  engineers, 
between  Delta  Junction,  which  is  about 
100  miles  south  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and 
Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia.  The 
total  distance  from  Fairbanks  to  Daw- 
son Cre^  is  approximately  1,631  miles. 
Later  I  expect  to  address  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  highway,  but  at  this 
moment  I  desire  to  present  the  remarks 
made  by  Bris.  Oen.  James  A.  O'Connor, 
commanding  Northwest  Service  Com- 
mand, and  by  Col.  K.  B.  Bush,  chief 
of  staff  of  that  command,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Peace  River  Bridge  near 
R)rt  St.  John.  British  Columbia,  on  the 
Alaska  Highway. 

This  bridge  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
highway  and  is  a  monument  to  the  sound 
judgment  and  the  engineering  skill  and 


BE1.I.\RX3     OF     BRIG.     CEN.     JAMES     A.     O'CONNOR, 
COMMANDING  NOHTHWEST  SEHVICK  COMMAND 

It  is  boih  an  honcr  and  a  privilege  for 
me  to  speak  briefly  on  this  historic  occasion 
as  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
Army  This  great  bridge  across  the  Peace 
River  fittingly  symbolizes  the  1,630-mile  high- 
way of  which  it  ifi  a  part.  Beyond  the  north- 
ern tower  of  the  bridge  stretches  the  vast 
wilderness  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and 
beyond  that  the  strategic  Territory  of  Alaska; 
and  beyond  Alaska  lies  the  Immense  battle- 
ground of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  where 
inevitably  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  will  punish  the  Japanese  aggressors. 

Oa  to  the  south,  beyond  this  span's  oppo- 
site abutment,  are  Edmonton,  Winnipeg. 
Minneapolis.  Chicago,  and  countless  other 
North  American  cities  where  the  weapons  of 
dem.ocracy  are  being  produced  In  ever- 
increasing  quantities.  '  The  Peace  River 
Bridge,  which  we  dedicate  today,  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  a  link  between  the  productive 
centers  of  freedom  and  the  battle  front  where 
freemen  will  at  last  bring  the  Japanese  to 
bock 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  today's  cere- 
mony should  be  attended  by  high  oflSclals  of 
the  two  great  countries  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  We  are  honored  by  the  presence 
of  a  cabinet  minister  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia  We  also  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  host  to  a  delegation  of  leading  busi- 
nessmen from  the  great  Canadian  city  of 
Vancouver.  We  are  similarly  honored  by  tl:e 
attendance  of  a  committee  of  distinguished 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  who 
have  come  to  see  for  themselves  the  results 
of  American  handiwork,  tenacity,  and  re- 
sotircefulness. 

A  wise  philosopher  once  said  that  history 
was  made  subconsciously.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  the  men.  soldiers  and  civilians  alike, 
whose  heroic  effort  went  into  this  bridge 
and  the  road  It  carries,  actually  realised  that 
they  were  participating  In  events  of  historic 
magnitude?  Who  here  can  measure  the  fu- 
ture significance  of  the  first  land  route  to 
Alaska? 
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Perhaps  this  Is  the  beginning  of  a  network 
of  roads  penetrating  the  farthest  reaches  of 
the  American  Northwest  The  highway  on 
which  we  stand  today  Is  a  military  road.  It 
was  authorized  under  the  Impact  of  urgent 
military  necessity.  Its  two-fold  purpose  Is 
essentially  military  In  nature — first,  to  sup- 
plement, supply  and  anchor  the  air  route 
to  Alaska,  and.  second,  to  provide  an  alter- 
native thoroughfare  to  the  North  Pacific  In 
case  the  sea  lanes  should  be  lost. 

This  road  accomplishes  that  twin  objec- 
tive. Yet  In  the  years  to  come,  other  objec- 
tives will  surely  be  recognized.  Alaska,  the 
Yukon,  the  Northwest  Territories.  Northern 
Alberta  and  Northern  British  Columbia — who 
ckn  estimate  the  nattiral  resources  which 
these  Immense  domains  hold  In  trust? 
Across  the  roof  of  the  world  a  new  artery  of 
travel  Is  In  development,  an  artery  which 
may  link  us  more  securely  to  our  allies  In 
Asia  and  the  East. 

Before  I  conclude  these  brief  remarks,  let 
me  tell  you  a  lew  facts  about  the  Imposing 
span  we  are  about  to  open.  The  over-all 
length  of  the  Peace  River  Bridge  Is  2.275  feet. 
nearly  half  a  mile.  It  is  thus  one  of  the 
great  bridges  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  main  span,  from  tower  to  tower  is  930 
feet  long.  The  width  of  the  roadway  is  24 
feet,  ample  for  a  constant  flow  of  two-lane 
traffic. 

This  bridge  cost  $1,750,000.  It  was  de- 
signed by  the  United  States  Public  Roads 
Administration;  the  superstructure  was  built 
by  John  Roebling  &  Sons,  and  the  smaller 
substructure  was  the  product  of  the  Dufferin 
Company  of  Canada.  Construction  was 
started  in  November  of  last  year.  Con- 
struction was  carried  on  throughout  last 
winter,  when  the  temperature  often  dropped 
to  55  degrees  below  zero.  This  bridge  repre- 
.sents  not  alone  stee.  and  concrete,  cable  and 
timber  It  also  represents  human  talent, 
skill,  persistence,  and  heroism. 

I  think  we  may  safely  predict  that  this 
line  on  the  Peace  River  Bridge,  where  soon 
the  dedicatory  ribbon  will  be  severed,  is  a 
historic  threshold  in  the  development  of  our 
continent.  And  I  believe  we  all  owe  prayer 
and  thanks  to  God  for  making  possible  this 
advanced  stage  In  our  task.  We  pray  to  Him 
that  this  great  bridge,  spanning  one  of  Can- 
ada's mighty  rivers,  will  prove  of  use  and 
benefit  to  mankind — now.  In  the  stern  Job 
before  us,  and  later  In  the  peace  to  come. 


Does  Our  Foreign  Policy  Require  the 
President's  Reelection? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1943 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herein  a  speech  made 
by  H.  Alexander  Smith.  Republican  na- 
tional committeeman  from  New  Jersey, 
over  the  radio  on  September  19,  1943: 

In  the  critical  times  through  which  we  are 
passing  there  can  be  no  place  for  petty  parti- 
san politics.  We  all  need  vision  and  states- 
manship of  the  highest  order  If  we  are  to 
unite  our  country  and  give  our  all  for  the 
war  effort  and  post-war  reconstruction.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  we  must  approach  the 
answer  to  the  question  that  is  before  us. 


If  we  should  take  the  position  that  our 
foreign  pohcy  required  the  President's  re- 
election. It  would  logically  caU  for  the  aban- 
donment of  all  elections  In  time  of  war.  At 
the  darkest  hour  in  her  country's  history 
Great  Brltoln  changed  leadership.  Under 
the  responsible  British  system.  Chamberlain 
resigned  and  Winston  Churchill  was  chosen 
to  lead  the  nation.  We  are  all  loyal  to  our 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief  In  time  of 
war,  yet,  because  of  thU  fact,  we  are  not 
precluded  under  our  free  Amerlcon  system 
from  having  minds  of  our  own.  The  very 
cavise  for  which  we  are  fighting  negatives  the 
thought  that  Americans  should  be  regi- 
mented and  told  to  rubber  stamp  the  leader- 
ship and  policies  of  those  who  for  the  moment 
are  In  command. 

We  must  not  confvise  the  conduct  of  the 
war  with  foreign  policy.  Some  people  seem 
to  feel  that  some  way,  somehow,  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  war  will  be  Impaired  If  we 
change  leadership  while  the  war  Is  going  on, 
or  In  the  common  expression,  '"if  we  swap 
horses  while  crossing  the  stream."  No  one 
for  a  moment  can  suggest  that  a  change  In 
the  Presidency  at  this  time  would  In  any  way 
Impair  the  war  effort,  would  in  any  way 
change  our  military,  naval,  and  air  force 
organizations,  would  In  any  way-affect  our 
cooperation  with  the  other  United  Nations. 
We  are  all  Americans  before  we  are  partisans, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  free  Americans 
and  we  reserve  the  right  to  determine 
whether  the  war  effort  and  our  post-war  for- 
eign policy  would  be  strengthened  by  a 
change  in  our  national  leadership. 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  New 
Deal  administration  Is  using  the  war 
emergency  and  the  Indispe.isabllity  of  a 
single  man  as  a  disguise  to  bring  Into  our 
American  life  a  new  form  of  government. 
Two  fundamental  philosophies  are  struggling 
for  the  control  of  the  America  of  the  future. 
The  one  is  the  planned  economy  under  which 
the  Individual  Is  subordinated  to  the  State. 
The  other  is  the  free  economy  under  which 
Government  Is  the  servant  of  the  people 
and  under  which  equality  of  opportunity  for 
the  Individual  is  the  keynote.  This  Is  a 
fundamental  and  Important  Issue.  Already, 
because  of  the  threat  of  war,  we  have  vio- 
lated our  Presidential  two-term  tradition. 
We  are  surely  Justified  In  being  on  our  guard 
against  any  further  challenge  to  our  free- 
dom. 

The  next  President  of  the  United  States, 
elected  in  1944,  will  undoubtedly  be  In  office 
when  the  war  comes  to  an  end.  If  our  foreign 
policy  demands  the  reelection  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  this  time.  It  means  that  we,  as  a 
people,  are  willing  to  trust  the  New  Deal 
leadership  In  the  making  of  the  peace  and 
In  determining  the  place  of  the  United  States 
In  the  new  world. 

To  say  that  the  present  administration  Is 
indispensable  is  to  Ignore  and  brush  aside 
the  patriotism  and  the  ability  of  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  outside  of  and  not 
sympathetic  with  the  bureaucratic  domina- 
tion of  the  New  Deal.  We  of  the  opposition 
very  properly  are  apprehensive  of  extend- 
ing the  New  Deal  philosophy  *nto  world  af- 
fairs. We  do  not  believe  that  the  world  can 
be  brought  back  to  sanity  by  international 
W.  P.  A.'s.  or  by  the  paternaltistic  con- 
descension of  the  stronger  nations.  Just  as 
we  oppose  the  planned  economy  at  home 
with  all  its  demoralizing  effects  on  the 
morale  of  our  people,  we  likewise  oppose 
the  attempts  of  a  few  Intellectuals  to  plan 
for  the  whole  world  and  to  determine  what 
kind  of  governments  other  people  shall  set 
up. 

No;  our  American  foreign  policy  does  not 
require  the  reelection  of  the  President  or  the 
continuance  of  the  present  administration. 
On  the  contrary,  our  Americen  tradition  In- 
sists that  no  man  or  group  of  men  are  In- 
dlspen-sable.     Our    highest   loyalty    to    our 


country  requires  tis  to  demand  the  most  effl- 
clent  and  businesslike  prosecution  of  tbc  war 
effort  and  the  enunciation  and  carrying  out  of 
an  American  and  not  a  New  Deal  foreign 
policy. 

A  very  real  danger  in  the  fourth  term  of 
candidacy  of  the  President  is  the  certainty 
of  bitter  division  throughout  tbe  entire 
country.  It  would  mean  much  to  us  aU  if 
he  Immediately  removed  this  divisive  issue  by 
withdrawing  as  a  candidate  and  permitting 
his  party  to  nominate  his  successor.  Irrespee- 
tlve  of  who  was  elected  President,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  be  a  welcome  and  Important  mem- 
ber of  tbe  peace  negotiators.  Such  an  act 
would  prevent  misconstruction  abroad  of  our 
election  results.  No  greater  contribution  ta 
the  unity  of  America  could  be  made  at  this 
time. 

Question  No.  1 :  Does  the  Republican  Party 
favor  a  special  post-war  alliance  with  Great 
Britain? 

My  reply  must  be  considered  purely  per- 
sonal as  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  the 
Republican  Party. 

The  question  presents  the  interesting  dis- 
tinction suggested  by  such  Important  com- 
mentators as  Walter  Llppmann  and  others 
between  special  alliances  with  friendly  na- 
tions and  some  sort  of  world  league.  My  own 
Judgment  Is  that  we  will  ultimately  move 
toward  a  world  organization  as  distinguished 
from  special  alliances,  but  for  the  ImmedlaU 
future  our  logical  course  for  positive,  effective 
action  and  for  our  own  safety  lies  In  the 
further  extension  by  alliance.  If  necessary,  of 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations. 

If  hostilities  were  to  cease  tomotrow  with 
unconditional  surrender  of  all  Axis  Powers,  It 
seems  inevitable  that  we  must  continue  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations  and 
especially  the  United  States,  Great  Britain. 
Rtissla  and  China  In  preserving  the  peace 
while  we  are  endeavoring  to  bring  soril*  order 
out  of  the  chaos  that  will  Inevitably  ensue. 

I  like  the  Hoover -Gibson  expression,  "trxis- 
tees  of  the  peace,"  which  suggests  the  princi- 
ple of  "trusteeship"  during  a  "transition" 
period,  evolving  ultimately  Into  a  world  or- 
ganization to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of  force  In 
international  affairs. 

Question  No.  2:  Do  you  favor  letting  the 
German  people  organize  their  own  educa- 
tional system  after  the  war  If  they  set  up 
a  democracy? 

The  statement  of  the  question  emphasizes 
my  fear  of  a  New  Deal  foreign  policy.  We 
have  heard  New  Deal  expressions  Implying 
that  we  should  tell  other  nations  what  kind 
of  governments  they  should  set  up,  and  that 
we  should  direct  their  educational  systems. 
The  New  Deal  philosophy  of  planning  Is  here 
seen  In  Its  most  dangerous  aspect.  Obvi- 
ously. If  the  German  people  do  not  organ- 
ize their  own  educational  system  after  the 
war,  some  nation  or  group  of  nations,  mtist 
select,  train,  and  send  educators  to  teach 
the  German  children.  The  very  statement 
Indicates  the  utter  Impossibility  of  any  such 
proposal.  We  cannot  and  must  not  try  either 
to  organize  or  run  other  countries.  We 
must  do  all  that  we  can  to  help  them  help 
themselves. 

There  Is  a  real  distinction  between  the 
principle  of  "responsible  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  post-war  cooperative  organ- 
ization among  sovereign  nations  to  prevent 
military  aggression  and  to  obtain  penna- 
nent  peace  with  organized  Justice  In  a  free 
world."  as  declared  by  the  recent  Republican 
conference  at  Mackinac  Island,  and  the  sug- 
gested New  Deal  foreign  policy  which  con- 
templates a  social  and  educational  program 
imposed  on  a  reluctant  and  suspicious  world 
by  force. 

We  will  fall  In  the  big  objective  of  the  war 
If  we  deny  freedom  of  self-expression  to  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations. 
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or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1943 

Mr.    CELLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oio.  I  Include  the  following  address: 
Thi  Gkxat  Books  Am  Being  Closed 

Kn&ARKS  TO    A    HICH-SCKOOL   CaADUATINO   CLASS 
IN  MAT  or  1943  ' 

I  am  glad  to  b«  able  to  come  here  on  your 
graduation  day  to  meet  with  you  and  yo\ir 
parent*,  your  relatives,  and  your  friends,  be- 
cause my  friend  and  your  board  president. 
Mr.  Schmidt,  and  your  supervising  principal, 
Mr.  Wentland,  aaked  that  I  do  »o.  But  I  also 
have  a  selfish  reason.  I  wanted  to  see  a  high- 
sctaool  class  of  1943  graduate,  and  to  make  a 
record  of  certain  facts  I  thlnlt  should  be  said 
on  such  an  occasion.  In  the  presence  of  those 
whose  tax  dollars  paid  the  costs  Involved. 
And  particularly  1  wanted  to  witness  this 
1M3  graduation  and  to  make  the  record  I 
want  to  make.  In  a  school  building  paid  for 
by  local  funds  and  directed  by  the  local  i-ep- 
reaenutlvea  of  those  whoee  money  built  it. 
Tour  handsome  buUdlng  happens  to  have 
been  built  with  local  money:  your  local  rep- 
reaenUtlves.  let  it  be  recorded  to  their  honor, 
are  at  least  attempting  to  direct  what  goes 
on  within  its  walls. 

Home  community  control  displaced  by  non- 
local bureaucracy 
Our  early  schools  were  so  buUt.  They  were 
directed  by  the  representatives  of  those  who 
paid  for  them.  The  results  appear  the  more 
attractive  the  closer  we  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  methods  and  controls  that  have 
been  substituted. 

Tour  supervising  principal  siiggested  that 
I  might  appropriately  bring  you  "a  good  defi- 
nition of  success  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
word."  I  could  attempt  to  do  that,  but  I 
hope  that  what  I  have  Indicated  I  want  to 
say  for  the  record  before  a  high-school  gradu- 
ating class  !n  the  summer  of  1943  will  result 
In  your  framing  for  yourselves  a  sound  defi- 
nition of  success. 

Tour  supervising  principal  very  kindly  gave 
m«  three  alternative  subjects,  moreover.  The 
first  was  to  tell  you  what  chance  you  have  of 
becoming  famous.  I  am  hoping  that  when 
I  have  made  the  record  I  want  to  make  here, 
you  will  be  able  to  decide  soundly  for  your- 
selves atMUt  fame,  also. 

The  next  alternative  subject  suggested  by 
your  supervising  principal  was  to  tell  you  of 
"my  observations  of  people  and  offer  my  judg- 
ment as  to  their  value  In  society."  While  I 
ahall  not  name  names,  I  am  hoping  that 
nevertheless  you  will  be  able  to  make  some 
excellent  guesses  in  connection  with  this  al- 
ternative when  what  I  have  to  eay  is  in  the 
record. 

Bum  the  great  books — neglect  them— close 
them.  All  three  spell  out  the  same  tragedy 
The  final  alternative  suggested  by  your 
supervising  principal  is  the  one  I  have  select- 
ed. It  is  that  I  speak  to  you  on  any  subject 
"upon  which  I  might  like  to  enlarge." 

When  you  have  heard  the  sUtetnent  I  de- 
sire to  i^ee  on  record,  here  under  the  specific 


>TlM  class  of  IMS.  Arbor  Vltae-Woodrufl 
wigh  School,  Joint  school  district  No.  1 
(Oneida  axkd  Vila*  Oountlee,  northern  Wlscon- 
ite) .  V.  J.  adunldt.  president  of  the  board; 
C.  B.  Wentlaod.  superVislng  principal. 


ctreumstances  I  have  mentioned  and  believe 
to  be  pectillarly  appropriate,  I  am  confident 
you  will  agree  there  is  urgent  need  indeed  to 
"enlarge  upon  It." 

Let  us  remember  that  in  this  summer  of  1943 
the  great  hooks  are  being  closed 
For  this  is  that  statement :  This  summer  of 
1943,  the  great  books  of  learning  are  being 
cloeed  to  the  average  student  in  all  the  col- 
leges, and  even  In  some  of  the  public  high 
schools.  Plutarch's  Lives,  Aristotle.  Milton. 
the  Gospels,  Horace.  Chaucer.  Shakespeare, 
Ovid,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Ciccto, 
Plato— all  down  through  that  luminous  list 
that  measures  our  meat  priceless  heritage- 
being  clcjsed  for  the  duration  only,  perhaps. 
but  being  closed.  Of  course  they  are  net 
being  ck»ed  all  over  the  world— In  China.  In 
England.  In  Russia,  in  Canada,  for  example, 
they  remain  open— but  here  In  our  schools 
and  m  our  colleges,  they  are  being  closed. 
In  Germany  and  in  Italy  they  h<ive  of  course 
been  clc^d— and  in  some  Instances  al£0 
burnt — ever  since  our  enemies,  the  Fascists. 
seized  those  countries. 

The  liberal  arts  are  being  blocked  out 
This  meaiis  the  study  of  the  humanities 
and  of  the  social  sciences — all  that  oroaclca- 
Ing  education  to  which  the  liberal  arts  are 
the  foundation— is  being  practically  blacked 
cut  all  over  the  land:  History,  literature. 
the  fine  arts,  philosophy,  religion,  anihro- 
pology,  economics,  education,  geography, 
international  political  science,  psychology, 
sociology — all  blacked  out.  except  for  a  ges- 
ture here  and  there,  elementary  and  per- 
functory, in  the  direction  of  history  and 
geography,  and  some  Indications  of  recogni- 
tion of  psycholcgj'. 

The  small  privately  controlled  liberal-arts 
college  1  are  being  starved  out 

As  the  great  books  are  closed,  different 
books  are  being  opened  In  great  profusion. 
These  are  the  detailed  books  of  how  to  do 
this  and  that — from  how  to  weld  to  how  to 
run  drill  presses — the  technical  books  for 
trafning  in  skills  And  the  big  colleges  are 
to  be  training  centers  for  the  mechanical 
trades;  the  small  privately  controlled  ccl- 
leges.  which  have  perhaps  most  effectively 
educated  In  thos-^  studies  that  prepare  men 
to  be  free,  are  evidently  not  going  to  be  given 
a  chance  even  to  survive  as  training  centers. 

Now  it  goes  without  saying  not  only  that 
we  must  concentrate  on  winning  the  war, 
but  that  we  must  give  first  place  tu  that  con- 
centration. It  is  as  obvious  that  we  must 
perfect  ourselves  In  the  skills  necessary  for 
the  production  and  operation  of  the  ma- 
chines of  war. 

But  certainly  It  Is  clear  that  It  does  not 
follow  that  It  Is  necessary  to  close  the  great 
books  of  learning,  to  blot  out  the  small  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  in  order  to  accompUsh  this 
neoeasary  end. 

Who  among  us  are  blacking  out  the  small 
Kberal-arts  coUegesr 

This  fact  is  so  evident,  indeed,  that  of  It- 
selX  it  suggests  there  are  among  us  some  who 
wlttlnKly  or  unwittingly  are  moving  to  black 
out  th-s  imail  llberal-arta  colleges,  practically 
to  discard  education  in  the  humanities  and 
the  soc;lal  sciences,  and  to  intensify  technical 
Instruction. 

At  least  we  can  dlfcover  whether  or  not  a 
bit  of  ooDSlderation  of  the  past  so  indicates. 

KdueatUm  vtth  •  pttrpose  ot;«r  and  beyond 
mere  technical  traming 
Plrst,  we  might  profitably  recall  the  edu- 
cation typical  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  It  vras  education  to  give 
the  strength  necessary  to  live  In  a  hard  world. 
It  centered  in  small  towns,  like  your  towns 
In  this  Joint  school  diatrlct.  It  was  under 
home  control,  the  tyiie  of  control  your  school 
board  and  its  president.  Mr.  Schmidt,  would 


prefer  to  be  able  to  prescribe  on  your  parents' 
behalf.  And  that  It  produced  great  leaders 
we  all  know. 

Now  it  will  be  plain  to  you  why  I  wanted 

to  meet  a  1943  graduating  class  in  a  school 

built  entirely  by  local  money,  as  these  earlier 

schools  were,  and  this  school  of  yours  is  the 

only  one  of  which  I  happened  to  know. 

Education  to  increase  the  power  of  the  mi^.d, 

not  merely  the  dexterity  of  the  hands 

There  were  no  trills  dangling  to  the  edu- 

coiional  program  of  the  days  to  winch   we 

are  looking  back    and  It  was  not  vocutional. 

Tlie  students  studied,  among  other  subjects, 

the   old   iangaages— but  they   studied   them 

as  a  means  to  an  end.  this  end  being,  firsl, 

the  acqViSition  of  a  ceitaln  mental  toughness 

under  a  ie.uning  process  which  was  not  easy; 

second,   to   be   able   to  analyze   the   political 

widora  of  man's  outstanding  effcrU  to  im- 

pmve  .srrletv. 

They  studied  faults  that  they  might  ar-- 
qu*re  sufficiput  uudcrGtandin^  to  guard 
against  iliem;  they  studifd  in  order  to  t.aln 
the  mind  to  think  and  the  tongue  to  apcii'.z; 
they  studied  truths  In  older  to  be  able  to 
apply  them  durln^i  their  own  lives  to  man's 
quest  for  truih  and  happiness.  In  short,  they 
studied  to  Increase  the  power  of  the  mind, 
to  gain  for  themselves  the  power  to  think 
and  to  evaiuite  to  fccu.s  the  learning  of  the 
past  on  the  present. 

Yes.  they  studied  hcmely  virtue?,  but  In 
terms  that  would  aid  them  make  the  social 
relation-s  of  their  lives  more  fi-uitful  and 
just.  Some  of  these  virtues  Aristotle  handed 
down  to  them.  It  is  true— prudence,  J'istice, 
fortitude,  temperr-nce.  And  frcm  Christi- 
anity they  took  several,  there  Is  no  doubt — 
I    for  txample.  lib-.rahty  and  courtesy. 

No.  their  study  of  homely  virtues  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  pa^t  was  not  to  g.T.ln 
merely  a  superficial,  useless,  impractical  ve- 
I    neer      Instead,  its  purpose  was  sound  prep- 
aration inv  the  assumption  of  leadership  of 
I    their   fellow    men.   if   they   happened   to   be 
I    called  upon   to   lead;   sound   preparation  for 
meriing     individually     the     day's     problems 
grcwmg  f'nm  the  ls.sues  of  man  m  relation 
■    to  hLS  fellow  man  and  the  State;  sound  prep- 
i    aration  tu  acquire  courage  and  control. 

We  black  out  as  our  boys  fight  the  rest  lis  of 
the  iame  blacK-cut  overseas 
Th'rc  are  discipline?  In  that  sort  of  educa- 
tion —  uncompromisinf;  dl?ciplines.  That. 
indeed.  Is  why  it  creates  ability  to  distinguish 
right  from,  wrong,  fact  from  fallacy;  to  s,?.y 
■■No"  when  •No"  shotild  be  said,  and  to  Fay 
"Yes"  only  when  "Yes"  should  be  said.  And 
It  L";  liberal  education,  rleht  education  ap;3ro- 
priate  lor  freemen — men  free  in  mind  as 
well  as  socially  free  and  economically  pros- 
prn  us — a  type  of  education  conceived  by 
Plato  and  the  Greeks,  perfected  by  Cicero  and 
the  Romans,  incidentally  the  type  of  educa- 
tion we  are  blackincr  out  at  home  while  our 
boys  fight  against  what  blacking  It  cut  has 
created  overseas. 

A  temporary  backsliding  capitalized  by  the 
enemies  of  liberal  education 

But — as  we  all  knew — as  the  country's 
doUars-and-cents  wealth  gre'w,  this  sturdy 
type  of  education  was  frequently  brushed 
aside.  It  became  popular  to  make  the  educa- 
tional process  pleasurable.  Discipline — do- 
InR  something  difficult — was  now  secondary. 
Students  began  to  know  so  much  less  about 
so  much  more  that  they  were  quite  convinced 
that  they,  like  some  of  their  teachers  knew 
all  the  answers 

Prills  and  Ism.s  then  of  course  blossomed 
frcm  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  educational 
field.  Snobbishness  characterized  some  of 
the  large  eastern  institutions;  mass-produc- 
tion methods  marked  the  large  western  uni- 
versities supported  by  public  funds.  Frater- 
nity fclderol,  social  gotngs-on.  and  hlppcdro- 
I   mic  athletics  were  additional  educational  sb- 
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normalities  of  this  passing  period  during 
which  much  of  education  admittedly  fell  to 
the  level  of  mere  supervised  entertainment. 
As  Woodrow  Wilson  observed  at  the  time: 
"Side  shows  have  taken  the  place  of  the  main 
tent." 

A  corrective  reform  teas  already  under  way 
before  the  war 

Yet,  in  fact,  this  was  but  a  passing  period. 
The  awakening  was  apparent  before  the  pres- 
ent war  opened,  and  a  steady  trend  of  re- 
forming improvement  was  already  apparent. 
England  had  gone  through  a  somewhat 
similar  period,  and  was  already  coming  to  her 
senses.  And  while  all  of  this  was  going  on. 
day-by-day  in  the  smaller  liberal  arts  colleges 
many  earnest  students  were  being  effectively 
trained  in  the  .abstract  principles  that  under- 
lie, and  in  the  long  run  shape,  the  course  of 
human  existence. 

What  Is  more  Important,  these  small,  pri- 
vately owned  liberal  arts  colleges  had  never 
wandered  Into  devious  bypaths.  Year  In 
and  year  out,  these,  the  very  institutions 
which  are  now  marked  for  liquidation,  con- 
tinued to  supply  that  liberal  education  which 
Is  necessary  to  produce  citizens  who  are 
capable  of  clear.  Independent,  disciplined 
thinking.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that 
they  neither  had  the  money  nor  the  leanings 
towaid  "Isms"  necessary  to  these  educational 
aberrations,  but  I  like  to  believe  they  re- 
sisted—and at  any  rate,  the  decisive  fact  is 
that  they  did  not  succumb. 

Ever  .^ince  1852  the  drive  to  implant  the  Ger- 
man educational  system  has  persisted 
This  passing  period  of  educntional  back- 
sliding has.  however,  been  energetically 
capitalized  by  those  who  seek  to  Introduce 
the  Cterman  educational  system  into  this 
country.  To  achieve  this  end  they  have 
been,  ever  since  1852.  endeavoring  to  blsck 
out  the  small  privately  controlled  liberal 
arts   colleges. 

But  it  uas  apparently  unsuccessful — until 
the  tear  gave  its  iiistigators  new  oppor- 
tunities 

Six  distinct  drives  have  been  made  by  these 
earnest  believers  in  trained  hands  and  brains 
educated  In  technology  but  not  In  thinking 
power;  drives  to  wipe  out  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  In  order  to  clear  the  way  for  con- 
centrating higher  education  in  this  country 
on  purely  sclentlnc  subjects  and  to  pattern 
it  alter  German  intellectuallsm.  And  all 
six  of  these  drives  failed. 

Indeed,  when  the  present  war  broke,  there 
were  many  indications  that  healthy  reforms 
correcting  the  extremes  of  the  backsliding 
period  In  liberal  education,  and  a  growing 
realization  that  a  democracy  requires  citi- 
zens who  are  not  merely  technological  ex- 
perts, were  combining  at  last  to  rout  the 
powerful  forces  driving  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  small  liberal  arts  colleges  in 
order  to  replace  them  with  mind  factories 
for  the  production  of  speciali?=ts. 

Our  entry  Into  the  war.  and  the  lowering 
of  the  draft  age  to  18,  however,  reversed  the 
situation  completely,  and  gave  those  Inter- 
e.sted  in  publicly  controlled  education  or 
higher  education  along  German  lines,  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  more  in  months 
than  they  had  previously  been  able  to  bring 
about  in  decades.  They  could  now.  on  the 
one  hand,  capitalize  effectively  the  wartime 
need  for  technicians,  and  on  the  other 
adroitly  provide  for  training  in  skills  at  Fed- 
eral expense  under  set-ups  which  In  pri=.c- 
tice  eliminate  the  small  liberal  arts  colleges 
while  enriching  the  large  educational  Insti- 
tutions, particularly,  in  point  of  numbers, 
those  supported  by  taxpayers'  money. 

H07c  adroit  schemers  were  new  able  to  stack 
the   cards   against   the   small    liberal   arts 
colleges 
They  could   even   blandly   suggest   in  one 

breath  that  higher  education  was  at  last  to 


be  provided  for  all  In  •  truly  democratic 
manner,  while,  in  the  next,  warning  that  11 
the  small  liberal  arts  colleges  were  given  as- 
sistance, doing  so  would  amount  to  a  subsidy 
rulnotis  to  the  democratic  foundations  they 
cherish.  Rushing  directly  into  the  armed 
services"  educational  activities  in  officers'  uni- 
forms, while  their  fellows  secured  important 
civilian  posts  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
In  Washington,  opportunists  among  educa- 
tional administrators  and  energetic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  larger  educational  Institu- 
tions were  In  a  position  to  dominate  the 
situation  completely.  The  heads  of  the  small 
liberal  arts  colleges  had  neither  the  time  nor  I 
the  money  to  move  to  Wtishlngton;  they  had 
no  places  In  this  wartime  educational  pic- 
ture enabling  them  to  do  so  at  public  ex- 
pense. 

Events    now    moved    quickly    toward    the 
closing  of  the  great  books.    The  Army's  and 
Navy's  educators  in  uniform  decided  soldier 
and  sailor  students  could  only  be  instructed 
in  groups  large  enough  to  justify  a  complete 
military  or  naval  command  set-up.     There- 
fore,  even   though   a   gesture   was  made   of 
qualifying  small  liberal  arts  colleges  for  use 
by   the    Army   and   the   Navy,   a   convenient 
excuse  for  actually  selecting  mainly  only  large 
institutions    was    simultaneously    provided. 
Nearly  600  universities  and  colleges  were  offi- 
cially approved  for  supplying  Instruction  at 
the  expense  of  the  armed  service — by  a  group 
on  which  the  armed  services'  representatives 
had  two-thirds  of  the  membership — but  the 
armed  service  could  decide  which  on  these 
lists  actually  to  use.    Thus,  the  elaborate  mo- 
tions    of     "approving"     became     practically 
meaningless  gestures,  and  those  representing 
the  armed  services  were  placed  in  a  position 
to  follow  their  Individual  educational  lncli-» 
nations,    which   obviously   evidently   do   not 
favor  the  smaller,  privately  controlled  liberal 
arts  colleges      The  approved  list  Is  long.  In 
other  words,  while  the  list  of  small  liberal  arts 
colleges  on  it  which  have  so  far  been  selected 
for  actual  service  is  short,  very  short  Indeed. 

Will  the  War  Manpower  Commission  act  in 
time? 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  had — still 
has  the  challenging  opponunlty  of  both  dif- 
ferentiating between  man-power  and  brain- 
power needs— on  battle-fronts  and  support- 
ing home-fronts  alike — and  of  providing  log- 
ically for  industrial  and  civilian  brain-power 
requirements  while  at  the  same  time  enforc- 
ing Induction  programs  truly  selective  ac- 
cording to  the  intentions  of  the  Congress. 
The  armed  services  have  shown  a  curious 
obliviousness  to  the  obvious  dependence  of 
the  battle  lines  on  the  home-front  lines,  and 
the  Commission  has  it  in  its  power  to  cure 
this  lapse. 

The  Commission.  In  the  course  of  meeting 
this  challenge,  also  could  have  afforded  the 
small  liberal  arts  colleges  an  opportunity  to 
serve  in  wartime,  and  to  survive  for  vital 
post-war  service  So  far.  the  Commission  has 
failed  to  meet  this  challenge,  a  failure  which, 
if  not  speedily  rectified,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten when  the  day  comes  for  finally  cast- 
ing up  the  records  of  those  who  were  In  a 
position  to  act  when  action  meant  the 
preservation  of  the  Republic. 

Tlie  Army  even  called  into  active  service 
students  for  whom  it  had  morally,  but  not 
specifically  in  writing,  assured  completion 
of  their  educational  programs  as  reservists. 
The  Army  also  Insisted  on  taking  all  students 
18  years  of  age  or  older  out  of  college  and 
putting  them  through  basic  combat  training, 
with  a  prospect  of  their  returning  to  take 
the  specialized  educational  program. 

How  the  Army  plan  for  specialized  training 
helps  along  the  black-out  of  the  liberal 
arts 

Strange  as  this  procedure  was  on  Its  face. 
It  became  grotesque  when  In  actuality  the 
specialized   program  emerged  as  a  scheme 


under  which  only  professors  or  Instructor*, 
high  school  graduates,  those  speaking  a 
modern  foreign  language  fluently,  or  college 
students  who  had  concentrated  on  mathe- 
matics, physics,  or  psychology,  could  nor- 
mally qualify. 

In  other  words,  not  only  were  the  male 
students  taken  out  of  the  liberal  art*  col- 
leges, but  It  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
arranged  that  liberal  arts  college  students 
would  be  denied  the  Army's  specialised  edu- 
cational training  made  available  to  high 
school  graduates,  to  sons  of  the  lorelgn- 
born — fluent  for  family  reasons  In  a  modem 
foreign  language — and  non-lli>eral-arte  col- 
lege boys.  Since  the  demand  lor  officers  \» 
understood  to  be  practically  fllled,  the  liberal 
arts  college  student  was  In  effect  made  a  living 
example  ol  the  alleged  uselessness  ol  the 
type  of  education  which  all-around  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  to  be  the  most 
effective  for  developing  leadership  qualities. 

Courses  for  training  mechanics  tketchilp 
become  the  order  of  the  day 
And  the  cotirses  prescriljed  for  the  special- 
ized Army  training  are  essentially  ele- 
mentary, and  of  course  principally  consist 
merely  of  Instruction  in  skills.  The  Navy's 
record,  both  In  respect  to  its  moral  obliga- 
tions to  student  reservists  and  the  type  ol 
Instruction  prescribed,  is  better  than  the 
Army's,  but  hardly  so  in  regard  to  utilising 
the  facilities  available  in  the  small  liberal- 
arts  colleges  by  organizing  small  units  that 
do  not  require  elaborate  gold-brald-command 
establlshmenU.  In  fact,  the  Navy  has  in 
effect  evicted  citizens  and  student*  need- 
lessly from  their  quarters  in  order  to  use 
colleges  located  conveniently  In  respect  to 
the  elaborate  command  set-ups  both  it  and 
the  Army  evidently  make  the  deciding  fac- 
tor in  selecting  the  colleges  to  be  utilized. 
These  quarters  are  then  reequlppied  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense  and  with  critical  mate- 
rials, despite  the  existence  ol  thousands  ol 
furnished  rooms  under  the  control  of  small 
colleges. 

Wc  are  following  the  pattern  enforced  in 
Germany  by  Dr.  Robert  Ley 
So.  In  this  summer  of  1943,  with  their  stu- 
dents uprooted — and  all  but  branded  mental 
outcasts  under  the  Army's  educational  pro- 
gram— and  apparently  with  no  opportuni- 
ties available  to  them  hereafter  lor  securing 
sufficient  students  to  keep  thehr  doors  open, 
it  would  seem  that  the  liquidation  of  the 
small  liberal  arts  college,  so  long  envisioned 
by  those  public-pay-roll  educational  admin- 
istrators who  favor  higher  education  along 
German  lines,  is  practically  an  accomplished 
piece  of  studied.  Insidious  educational  perfidy 
and  miscreance.  The  great  books  of  learn- 
ing are  being  closed;  education  of  the  indl-  - 
viduality  for  self-reliance  is  being  sacrificed 
to  training  in  techniques  exactly  as  In  the 
Third  Reich  under  Dr.  Robert  Ley.  and  our 
public  schools  are  being  turned  Into  mere 
technological  training  centers. 

We  shall  not  go  down  the  Nazi  path 
Yet  there  is  sound  reason  lor  hope  that 
these  small  colleges  and  liberal  education 
may  still  be  saved.  But  this  Is  so  only  be- 
cause elimination  of  them.  whUe  our  public- 
school  system  is  turned  over  to  technological 
training,  would  surely  mean  that  we  had  set 
about  creating  here  In  America  the  kind  ol 
society  the  Nazis  envision.  And  hope  can 
certainly  be  held — must  be  held  to  the  last — 
that  America  Is  not  going  down  that  path. 

For  that  Is  the  path  away  Irom  sell-reli- 
ance; the  path  toward  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  told  what  to  do,  what  we  should  hear, 
what  we  should  read;  the  path  toward  idoliz- 
ing, and  supinely  depending  on,  a  man  and 
his  btireaucracy  Instead  ol  lollowlng  the 
elected  leader  ol  a  democracy  and  his  elected 
associates;  the  path  Qermany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  followed.  , 
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What  we  want  and  intend  to  have 
It  is  the  p*th  thoM  would  le«d  vm  down 
who  argue  that  the  basts  of  freedom  Is  en- 
tirely economic  and  that  therefore  training 
lor  an  occupation  U  the  only  jxistlflable  pur- 
poM   of    education.    But   we   know   that   a 
tOb--economlc  independence— merely  imple- 
ments freedom,  and  is  not  the  source  of  free- 
dom, for  freedom  Is  of  the  mtnd.    We  there- 
foro  Intend  to  have  not  only  the  Job  and  the 
economic  independence  that  goes  with  it.  but 
as  well— and  first.  If  need  be— that  freedom 
of  the  mind  which  conies  from  a  sense  of 
perspective  and  historical  relationships,  from 
a  comprehension  of  the  relation  of  man  to 
society,   which   no  amount  of  technical   or 
Bclentlilc  training  will  ever  give,  has  ever 
given. 

These  dangers  we  know 

For  we  are  alive  to  the  dangers  along  this 
path  foundatloned  on  the  premise  that 
equality  Is  to  be  measured  solely  by  incomes 
and  application  of  skills.  We  have  learned 
that  true  equality  U  Instead  measured  by  an 
imderstandlng — not  only  of  the  present  but  of 
the  past— which  Is  a  franchise  of  the  mind, 
not  of  the  pocketbook.  and  one  Independent 
of  creed,  color,  or  social  sUtus.  We  recall 
that  Arlstole  said:  "It  U  not  the  potsesalons 
but  the  desires  of  mankind  that  must  be 
equalised,  and  this  is  Impoaalble  imless  a 
lUlBclent  education  is  provided  by  the  sUte," 
and  we  know  both  that  the  great  clvUlaatlons 
of  history  have  been  the  best  educated,  and 
that  education  does  not  mean  special  train- 
ing to  do  particular  Jobs. 

And  we  have  common  sense  enough  to 
retUze  that  It  foUows  that  If  we  must  Uve 
alone  In  the  terms  of  the  applications  of 
sklUs,  our  existence  as  a  clvUlaed  nation  has 
run  Its  course.  F«  we  have  seen  what  has 
happened  in  Germany,  where  a  few  are  se- 
lected for  leadership  and  all  the  rest  trained 
as  technldana. 
And  these  are  facU  ire  do  not  forget 
We  do  not  forget  that  we  have  not  had  a 
great  statesman  who  was  merely  a  tech- 
nological expert.  We  think  It  Is  therefore 
sensible  to  conclude  that  the  survival  of  a 
democracy  depends  on  the  Intelligence  of 
the  electorate,  and  not  at  all  on  the  technical 
training  of  experts  staffing  a  biu^aucracy. 

Essentials  of  democracy  we  intend  to  keep 
olive 

In  short,  we  Intend  to  keep  alive  liberal 
education  and  the  spirit  of  liberal  learn- 
ing—the liberal  arts,  those  appropriate  for 
freemen,  men  responsive  to  timeless  values 
and  to  public  responsibilities. 

We  so  Intend  because  of  our  conviction 
that  our  dominant  need  as  a  people  Is  a 
unity  of  outlook  and  pxirpoae  so  generally 
recognlaed  it  acquires  authority  sufDclent  to 
TCsolve  the  confusions  and  the  conflicts  en- 
dangering the  Republic.  Having  seen  the 
authority  of  theology,  and  later  of  science, 
fall  to  fill  this  need  for  us,  we  hold  that  de- 
velopment of  this  unity  and  adequate  ac- 
knowledgment of  Its  authority,  both  depend 
now  on  the  disciplines  of  liberal  education. 

By  BO  holding,  we  do  not  contend  Uiat 
study  of  man's  ancient  groplngs  In  the  past 
M  such,  of  dead  languages  as  such,  or  of  any 
particular  nimiber  of  books — styled  classics — 
as  such,  supplies  the  appropriate  education. 
What  we  do  contend  for  is  a  distillation,  a 
sifting  out  of  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  the 
humanities  into  methods  and  applications 
meeting  present-day  problems  and  necessary 
to  the  development  of  ability  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  the  world  today  to  the  maxi- 
mum satisfaction  of  student  and  society. 

Wli«<  oppartunut*  among  educational 
adminiatraton  are  propoeing 

And  we  Intend  to  reopen  the  great  books 
<tf  learning  In  o\ir  schools  as  well  as  in  our 
oolleg't:.  for  Wr'e  agree  with  Louis  B.  Wright 


when  he  warns:  "In  the  emergency,  oppor- 
timists    among    educational    administrators 
are  proposing  a  BChem<3  that  plays  diabolically 
Into  the  hand  of  Fascist  sympathizers.    They 
propose  to  discard  all  pretense  of  humanistic 
education  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
to  turn  the  vast  school  system  into  training 
centers  In  subjects  useful  to  the  war  effort— 
they  betray  either  {^obs  ignorance   of   the 
democratic  needs  of  ii  democratic  state,  or  a 
Machiuvellian  design  to  undermine  the  fun- 
damental source  of  democracy      Wittingly 
or  un^eittingly,  they  are  seeking  to  place  the 
kind  of  education  necessary  for  leadership 
beyond  the  reach  ol  the  laborer's  son  who 
m\ut  attend  public  schools  and  cannot  afford 
to  enroll  In  a  private  institution  where  he 
might  acquire  fundamental  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  intelligent  citizenship  in  a  democ- 
racy    •      •      •     att<?mpting  to  persuade  the 
American   public   to  adopt   the   educational 
policies  of  Dr.  Robert  Ley  and  the  German 
Reich." 

This  indeed  would  be  a  tragic  paradox 
And  with  Ernest  lil.  Hopkins:  "It  would  be 
a  tragic  paradox  if,  as  the  result  of  the  war, 
we  were  to  allow  our  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  be  transloraed  into  the  type  of  edu- 
cation which  has  mtide  it  so  easy  for  a  crowd 
of  government  ganf^sters  like  Hitler's  outfit 
to  coHunandeer  a  whole  population." 

It  would  amount  to  losing  the  peace  before 
we  have  gained  it 
And  with  Irvin  Bdman:  "If  the  humanities. 
or  tlie  humanistic  temper  which  they  pro- 
mote, arc  permitte<l  to  lapse  now,  we  shall 
have  lost  the  peace  before  we  have  gained  it, 
and  the  real  victorj-  after  the  war  will  be  to 
the  way  of  life,  ir.human.  tyrannical,  me- 
chanical, of  those  whom  we  shall  ourselves 
have  conquered." 

A  crime  a>mparable  with  the  burning  of  the 
books  by  the  Nazis 
And  with  Wendell  Willkie:  "The  destruc- 
tion of  the  tradition  of  the  liberal  arts,  at 
this  crisis  in  our  history,  when  freedom  is 
more  than  ever  at  stake,  would  be  a  crime 
comparable  with  the  burning  of  the  fcccks  by 
the  Naasis.  And  it  would  have  approximately 
the  same  resxilts.  ]3urn  your  books — or  what 
amounts  to  the  sime  thing,  neglect  your 
books — and  you  will  lose  freedom,  as  surely 
as  if  you  were  to  invite  Hitler  and  his  hench- 
men to  rule  over  you." 

There  is  a  basis  for  hope,  but  without  action 
it  is  groundless 

These  being  intentions,  there  is  indeed  still 
good  reason  for  hope.  But  if  no  action  is 
taken,  our  intentiojis  will  not  be  realized,  and 
our  hope  will  become  groundless.  Those 
who,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  plan  to  keep 
the  great  books  closed  are  not  now  inactive, 
will  not  be  Inactive  in  the  future.  They 
already  plan,  for  example,  a  supereducatlonal 
post-war  project  far  imposing  the  German 
educational  system  on  the  country— pjrhaps. 
Indeed,  on  the  world,  for  I  imderstar.d  It  Is  to 
be  called  the  University  of  the  World  or 
something  like  thai; — and  to  use  for  tliis  pur- 
pose the  buildings  and  housing  built  during 
the  war. 

The  first  necessary  steps 

The  Immediate  tteps  for  realizing  our  in- 
tentions, to  the  end  that  our  demccracy  and 
the  t3rpe  of  education  upon  which  it  depends 
may  be  saved,  sho  jld  be  those  necessary  to 
preserve  the  smaller,  privately  controlled 
liberal-arts  coUegeu. 

One  Irit  of  assistarce  which  can  be  given  to 
the  liberal-arts  colleges 
Tlie  large  tmlveisities.  public  and  private, 
should  be  concentiated  on  the  heaviest  edu- 
cational demands  of  the  armed  scvices. 
They  can  support  themselves  handsomely  at 
this  remunerative  task,  and  should  be  glad 
to  have  »  few  doUars  flow  to  the  smaU  liberal- 


arts  colleges,  even  if  doing  so  involved  carry- 
ing their  own  liberal-arts  faculties  as  over- 
head for  the  duration,  busying  them  with 
post-war  planning.  All  other  normal  stu- 
dents would  then  become  available  to  the 
small  colleges,  giving  them  at  least  an  op- 
portunity to  pick  up  a  limited  amount  of 
moi-e  or  less  usual  income. 
Another  practical  method  for  utilizing  the 
liberal-arts  colleges 

A  fund  Ehould  be  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress— at  the  request  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  if  it  elects,  at  last,  to  act,  and 
othPrwis2  at  the  suggestion  of  the  new  Office 
of  War  Mobilization — sufficient  to  defray  the 
cost  of  educating  suitable  small  units  in  the 
liberal-arts  colleges  to  meet  selected  govern- 
mental, industrial,  and  civilian  needs.  The 
War  Manpower  Commission  should  be  di- 
rected by  the  Congress  to  establish  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  selection  and  education  of 
these  groups,  in  order  that  the  elaborate 
command  arrangements  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  prescribe  will  not  be  Involved,  and 
wasteful  Induction  misjudgments  prevented. 
This  fund  will  not  be  a  subsidy,  but  merely 
a  practical  means  of  assuring  the  small  col- 
leges exactly  the  type  of  wartime  income 
the  large  units  are  enjoying.  Moreover,  the 
legislation  providing  the  fund  should  direct 
that  contracts  already  made  with  educational 
insvitutions  be  renegotiated,  to  the  end 
that  no  profit,  direct  or  indirect,  results  from 
them,  and  that  all  recoveries  be  credited  to 
the  fund. 

Charging  on  a  per  capita  basis  for  educational 
faculties  opens  up  big  profit  possibilities 
Apparently  the  profits  In  wartime  educa- 
tional contracts  given  to  the  large  univer- 
sities have  been  so  marked  that  voluntary  re- 
ductions have  seemed  wise  to  some  educators 
directing  large  privately  controlled  institu- 
tions— when  dormitory  rocms  are  rented  to 
the  Government  for  three  times  the  annual 
normal  rentals,  classroom  space  charged  for 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  telephone  service  billed 
to  the  extensive  uniformed  rommand  per- 
sonnel put  by  the  services,  to  fighting  the  war 
in  residence  on  campuses,  and  even  a  levy 
made  for  each  serviceman's  use  of  athletic 
facilities,  profits  should  certainly  result,  par- 
ticularly if  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
faculty  pay  roll  has  been  shifted  to  Gov- 
ernment pay  rolls. 

But  the  publicly  controlled  Institutions 
have  probably  net  yet  offered  to  reduce  their 
charge.s,  and,  because  they  have  public  money, 
anyway,  to  spend,  it  is  their  figures  which 
offer  peculiarly  interesting  renegotiation  pos- 
sibilities And  there  is  not  only  every  reason 
to  save  all  that  can  be  saved  in  connection 
wltli  these  contracts,  and  by  the  same 
me  hods  exercised  in  respect  to  commercial 
contracts  for  war  materials,  but  there  is  the 
added  attraction  that  any  savings  ccu'.d.  un- 
der the  plan  suggos  ed,  be  used  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  smaller  liberal  arts  colleges. 

Another  logical  and  helpful  step 
The  Committee  on  Education  and  Laljor  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  Hc;use  of  Representatives  should,  by 
a  su.tahle  rcsoiv.tlcn.  be  empowered,  and 
provided  with  adequate  funds,  to  conduct 
for  the  duration  as  a  Joint  committee,  a 
continuing  investigation  of  all  current  edvrca- 
tlcna!  p:cp«al.s  and  practices  for  the  pirpose 
of  keeping  the  Congress  advised  and  placing 
it  in  a  positicn  effectively  to  control  the  ad- 
ministrative Cilices  iuvo.Vtd. 

Still  another  step  both  sornd  and  helpful  to 

the  uai   effort 

The  new  Office  of  Wai  M  bilizatlon  should 
at  once  implemcn:  irethcd^  for  assuring  the 
preservation  of  liberal  education  and,  specifi- 
cally, the  uiiliz.^ticn  in  w.rtimc  service  of 
the  fac'iitle.?  and  the  f-cuitics  of  the  smaller 
privately    coniroKcd     liberal     arts    colleges. 


These  facilities  and  faculties  in  the  aggregate 
are,  both  tangibly  and  intangibly,  extraordi- 
narily important.  As  physical  assets,  they 
mount  into  thousands  of  acres,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  beds,  and  millions  of  dollars  invested 
m  useful  buildings  and  equipment.  The 
faculties  represent  an  educational  know- 
how  invaluable  in  wartime.  A  Smaller  Col- 
lege Corporation  is  certainly  as  appropriate 
In  the  wartime  oiganizational  picture  as  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  and  ob- 
viously would  erve  as  important  naiional 
needs.  The  small  colleges  not  only  do  not 
seek  a  subsidy— will  starve  before  they  accept 
one— but  they  do  want  to  serve,  and  they 
posse:rS  assets  needed  in  the  war  effort. 
Failure  means  just  this 

These  are  specific  steps  necessary  to  realize 
our  determination  to  keep   the  great   books 
of  learning  open  that  our  democracy  may  be 
protected    from,    the    ^ery    thing    which    has 
created   the   enemies  we   are  fighting.     Only 
education   that  Is  not   merely   technological 
training,  and  the  sort  of  leaders  which  that 
type  of  education  alone  can  provide,  will  save 
us  now  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  our 
own    people,   misled    by   racial   and    religious 
Intolerance,  individual  and  group  selfishness, 
widespread    indifference    to    the    basic    prin- 
ciples   of    democracy,    and    politicians    and 
bureaucrats  willing  tu  incite   group  against 
group     to    the    hazard    of    the    Nation    as    a 
Whole',  in  their  lust  'or  persunal  power. 
Late  it  really  is 
That  is  how  late  it  really  is— victory  will  be 
disaster  unless  we  preserve  the  opportunity 
to  teach  the  principles  of  democracy  and  the 
philosophy  on  which  it  is  based 

And  that  opportunity  depends  on  keeping 
the  great  books  of  learning  open;  on  halting 
the  blacking  out  of  our  smaller  liberal  arts 
college;  in  providing  more  in  our  schools 
than  a  robot  education  in  skills. 
But  time  runs  short. 

A  generation  in  terms  of  higher  education 
Is  a  few  score  months  only. 

Adults  can  easily  and  rapidly  drift  under 
current  pressure  into  complete  disregard  of 
the  humanities. 

While  it  would  b?  surprising  indeed  if  the 
high -school  age  does  not  under  present  Job 
and  induction  enticements  become  complete- 
ly disdainful  of  all  but  the  scientific  and  the 
vocational— perhaps,  in  fact,  it  has  been  so 
blinded  already. 

So  the  soil  is  fallow  for  the  educational 
seeding  which  will  produce  a  crop  no  differ- 
ent here  than  it  has  In  Germany;  this  seed- 
ing Is,  as  we  have  seen,  already  under  way 

And  what  everything  depends  on  now 
Whether  the  banefu'  crop  is  harvested  or 
plowed   under   and   the  good   American   soil 
reseeded  for  the  salvation   of  the   Republic 
hangs  on  the  action  of  the  moment. 
Wheeler  Bammons, 
Publisher.  Who's  Who  in  America. 


First  Lt.  John  Coffee  Bratwell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  BROWN 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  September  27.  1943 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Recx)RD  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner- 
Herald     regarding     the     posthumous 


award  of  the  Legion  of  Merit  to  First 
Lt.  John  Coffee  Braswell  "for  excep- 
tionally meritorious  conduct  in  the  per- 
formance of  outstanding  service." 

This  splendid  yoimg  man,  by  his 
months  of  research  and  experimenta- 
tion, solely  on  his  own  initiative,  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  aerial- 
ground  force  communications  by  de- 
veloping a  procedure  and  device  to  en- 
able air  observers  to  pick  up  written 
messages  from  moving  ground  vehicles. 
While  perfecting  his  procedure  Lieu- 
tenant Braswell  lost  his  life  on  April  29, 
1943,  in  the  crash  of  an  airplane  in  which 
he  was  flying  as  an  observer. 

Lieutenant  Braswell  had  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  each  and  every  en- 
li.sted  man  and  officer  of  his  organization, 
as  well  as  of  all  his  associates  in  college 
and  in  his  work  before  entering  upon 
active  duty  in  the  United  States  Army. 

His  memory  will  ever  live  in  the  annals 
of  a  grateful  Nation  in  whose  service  he 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

The  article  follows: 
LEGION  or  MERrr  Is  Given  Fibst  Lieutenant 
Braswell 
By  order  of  the  President,  the  War  Depart- 
ment announces  that  First  Lt.  John  Coffee 
Braswell,  Athens,  has  been  posthumously 
cited  lor  the  Legion  of  Merit  award  "for  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  conduct  in  the  per- 
formance of  outstanding  service." 

First  Ueutenant  Braswell  was  an  officer  m 
the  Cavalry  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
was  commander  of  Headquarters  Company, 
One  Hundredth  Aimored  Reconnaissance 
Bcttalion,  Twentieth  Armored  Division,  un- 
der Mai.  Gen.  Stephen  G  Henry,  stationed  at 
Camp  Campbell,  Ky.  He  was  fatally  burned 
April  29.  1943,  while  demonstratlrg  an  aerial 
communications  device  he  Invented. 

An  alumnus  of  the  L^niversity  of  Georgia 
and  a  Reserve  officer.  First  Lieutenant  Bras- 
weU  entered  the  service  in  January  1942, 
when  he  reported  at  Fort  Riley.  Kans.,  later 
transferring  to  Brooks  Field,  Tex.,  where  he 
received  his  wings  as  an  aerial  observer.  Fol- 
lowing a  brief  period  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  he 
was  assigned  to  Camp  Campbell  in  January 
01  this  year.  Recommendation  by  his  su- 
perior officers  that  he  be  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  captain  had  received  favorable  action 
and  his  new  commission  would  have  been 
conferred  last  June. 

Prior  to  entering  the  armed  services  the 
young  officer,  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl 
Braswell.  of  Athens,  was  advertising  manager 
of  the  Athens  Banner-Herald.  His  wife,  the 
former  Miss  NeUie  Goldstein,  and  their  two 
children,  reside  with  her  parents  at  Griflin, 
Ga 

ON  OWN  INITIATIVI 

Official  citation  of  First  Lieutenant  Bras- 
well declares  that  "solely  on  his  own  initia- 
tive and  beyond  his  assigned  duties  he  gath- 
ered data  and  perfected  a  procedure  and  de- 
vice, fiying  at  low  altitudes  and  working  in 
collaboration  with  moving  grovmd  vehicles" 
which  was  regarded  as  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  aerial-ground  force  communi- 
cations. 

Following  his  death.  General  Henry  wrote 
the  parents  of  the  young  aerial  observer  that 
'•we  will  do  all  within  our  power  to  carry  on 
what  your  son  started  and  to  see  that  he  did 
not  labor  in  vain."  Continuing.  General 
Henry  said  that  It  is  the  determination  of 
the  armed  forces  that  victory  shall  be  at- 
tained and  that  "when  this  hour  of  victory 
comes  I  have  the  firm  belief  that  your  son 
will  stand  with  the  top  rank  In  receiving  due 
credit  for  the  contribution  he  made." 


cknbIal  hxkkt's  txi'iu 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Braswell  con- 
cerning the  award  of  the  posthumous  cita- 
tion. General  Henry  wrote  as  follows: 

"The  posthumous  award  of  the  Legion  of 
Merit  to  your  fine  son.  First  Lt.  John  C. 
Braswell.  warmed  the  heart  of  every  officer, 
every  sergeant,  every  corporal,  and  every 
private  in  the  Twentieth  Armored  Division,  of 
wh-ch  he  was  such  a  vital  part.  To  each 
and  every  one  of  us  the  great  honor  that  has 
come  to  him  is  a  challenge  to  do  our  best. 

"During  our  present  training  and  in  com- 
bat, the  spirit  of  John  C.  Braswell  will  ever 
shine  as  a  beacon  of  light  and  hope  and 
courage.  Our  future  record  shoult*  be  a 
promise  to  your  son  that  we  are  keeping 
the  faith.  I  like  to  think  that  we  wlU  be 
worthy  of  all  he  stood  for." 

The  citation  says  that  Lieutenant  Br.a- 
well  first  began  final  tt-tlng  of  his  com- 
munications device  in  February  1943  and  in 
subsequent  months,  when  not  engaged  In 
other  duties  as  an  officer,  he  carried  on  addi- 
tional experimentation  on  his  own  time  and 
"displayed  outstanding  initiative,  ability,  and 
r  e.'50urcef  ulness . " 

text  of  crrATioN 
The  full  text  of  the  Legion  of  Merit  citation 

follows: 

•Fiist  Lt.  John  C.  Brcswell,  Cavalry,  United 
States  Army.  For  exceptionally  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  performance  of  outstanding 
service.  In  February  1943  he  developed  a 
procedure  and  device  to  enable  air  observers 
to  pick  up  written  messages  from  moving 
ground  v*lcles.  In  February.  March,  and 
Ajiril.  1943,  solely  on  his  own  initiative  and 
tcyoiid  his  assigned  duties,  he  gathered  data 
and  perfected  a  procedure  and  device,  flying 
at  low  altitudes  and  working  In  coUabora- 
tiDn  with  moving  ground  vehicles  During 
this  period  Lieutenant  Braswell  displayed 
outstanding  initiative.  abUlty.  and  resource- 
fulness in  meeting  the  problems  connected 
with  the  aerial  pick-up  of  written  messages 
from  moving  ground  vehicles.  On  29th  April 
1943.  whUe  engaged  In  perfecting  his  pro- 
ccdxire,  the  aircraft  In  which  he  was  flying 
&si  observer,  at  a  low  alUtude  crashed  and 
burst  into  flames.  Ueutenant  BraaweU  lost 
his  life  as  the  result  of  that  crash." 

The  pilot  of  the  plane,  Staff  Bgt.  George  O. 
Cline,  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  died  on  August  7 
from  burns  received  In  the  crash.  Last 
month  Staff  Sgt.  Frank  W.  Patterson. 
Lewisburg,  Tenn..  .as  awarded  the  Soldier's 
j.fedal  for  rescuing  Lieutenant  Braswell  from 
the  plane  in  which  he  received  the  fatal 
burns.  Other  soldiers  rescued  Sergernt  Cllne 
from  the  burning  aircraft. 


Fair  Play  for  Norway 


EXTENSION  OP  RE».1ARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  B.KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1943 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  part 
that  has  been  played  in  the  present  war 
iDy  the  heroic  seamen  of  Norway  should 
command  the  interest  and  attention  ot 
(Bvery  American.  Norway's  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  in  ships,  fighting  men, 
and  merchant  seamen  has  been  given 
scant  recognition.  How  we  are  to  com- 
pensate these  brave  and  heroic  people  for 
the  tremendous  losses  which  thsy  have 
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sustained  should  be  a  paramount  con- 
;>!deration.  ^ 

As  bearing  upon  this  question,  I  am  > 
pleased  to  incorporate  in  these  few  re-  | 
marks  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Erling  D. 
Nacss,  Norwegian   director  of  shipping  { 
and  head  of  the  Norwesian  shipping  and 
trade  mission.  deUvered  on  August  10. 
1S43.   over   station   V/iryC.    New   York,  | 
Fair  Play  for  Norway.  . 

The  part  played  by  the  Allied  merchant 
fiesta  In  this  war  Is  less  spectacular  than  ; 
those  of  the  armies  and  the  navies,  and  ha.«! 
lets  news  value.  Per  this  reast  n,  the  Impor- 
tance and  performance  of  the  merchant 
ships  are  apt  to  be  subordinated  to  the  other 
services,  both  In  regard  to  volume  of  public- 
ity and  prominence  of  display. 

But  when  the  history  of  this  war  comes  to 
be  written,  the  merchant  ships  which  kept 
the  supplies  moving  to  Grpat  Britain  In  the 
dark  days  ol  IMO  and  1941.  and  to  all   the 
other  fronU  in  the  brighter  days  of  1942  and 
1943.  will  be  allocated  one  of  the  foremost 
places.     I  need  only  remind  you  how  essential 
sea  power  and  sea  transport  have  been  in  this 
war — more   essential    than    In    any   previous 
war  in  history.    Looking  at  the  first  period 
of   the   war.   which   we   might  call   the  de- 
renslve  phase — namely,  1940,  1941.  and  part 
of  1943 — What  would  have  happened  to  Great 
Britain,  If  ber  supplies  across  the  ocean  had 
failed?    What  would  have  been  the  outcome 
of  the  Battle  of  Britain.  If  &n  ample  supply 
of  aviation  gaacUne  had  not  come  forward 
across  the  submarine-Infested  wa&rs  of  the 
Atlantic?    Looking   at   the   present   period, 
which   we  might   call   the  offensive   period, 
we  see  a  number  of  amphibious  operations.  In 
which   the  merchant  ships  are  an   Integral 
part  of  the  invading  force  itself.    In  stressing 
the  importance  of  merchant  fleets,  the  official 
Allied  naval  story  of  the  Sicilian  invasion,  re- 
leased a   few  days  ago,   said.   "An   Invading 
army  cannot  live  upon  the  country.    Food. 
and  even  water,  may  have  to  be  provided  by 
sea.    Even  air  force  cannot  operate  without 
fuel  carried  in  ships." 

It  has  been  sUted  that  about  800  mer- 
chant ships  participated  In  the  Invasion  of 
north  Africa,  and  even  more  in  that  of  Sicily: 
but.  apart  from  these  figures,  which  derUc 
news  value  from  their  spectacular  size,  we 
have  heard  precious  little  ct  the  countless 
feata  of  heroism,  perseverance,  and  daring 
displayed  by  the  merchant  ships  and  their 
crews.  Furthermore,  what  little  information 
baa  been  given  the  public,  quite  natiirally 
concerned  almost  exclusively  American  ships 
In  tlie  United  States — Just  as.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, it  concerned  British  vessels.  It  Is  under- 
standable that  the  American  and  British 
publics  prefer  to  hear  about  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  own  merchant  navies,  of  which 
they  are  so  justifiably  proud:  and  It  woulH  be 
far  from  my  Intention  to  grudge  the  mer- 
chant seamen  of  the  United  SUtes  and  Brit- 
ain the  slightest  fraction  of  the  publicity 
tbey  receive.    It  la  far  too  lltUe.  as  It  Is. 

I  hope,  however,  that  my  listeners  wUl 
bear  with  me  for  suggesting  that  the  nature 
of  the  part  played  in  this  war  by  Norway  has 
resulted  in  Its  being  overshadowed  by  the 
mare  conspicuous  services  and.  for  that  rea- 
son, ita  importasice  not  being  generally 
realized. 

The  reasons  for  this  may  already  be  clear 
to  you. 

PirsUy.  Norway's  main  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  Is  her  merchant  fieet.  and  the  part 
played  by  the  merchant  fleets  Is  generally 
beiiig  overshadowed  by  the  other  aerrlcee. 

Secondly.  Norway's  doeest  allies  happen  to 
be  tbe  two  toreinoat  mercantile  shipping  na- 
tions In  the  world — who,  qtilte  naturally,  are 
ctilafly  Interested  In  teUlx;g  the  story  of  their 
own  fleets. 

Foe  these  reasons.  Norway  has  been  thought 
of  too  little  as  an  active  belligerent  ally,  aud 


too  many  people  think  of  her  only,  or  chiefly,    I 
as  an  Imprisoned  friend  GV.-pitlng  liberaticn. 
The  part  played   by  the  Norwegian   mer- 
chant fleet  In   the   defensive   phare   cf    the 
war  is  best  described  by  reminding  you  that 
abouc  40  percent  of  the  ell  requirer-^.ents  ct 
Great   Britain   was,    in   that   crucial    periccl, 
supplied  by   Norwegian  tankers      If   this   is 
not  im  imnortant  r  nd  active  contnbuiicn.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is.    I  think  it  is  s:\fe 
to  6fy  that  tlie  Ba:tle  of  Biitain  mig'.u  not 
have  been  won.  without  that  supply     V.iien 
Sir  Arthur  Saltei  recently  paid  his  dramatic 
trlbtite  to  the  Unit:d  States  for  liaving  twice 
saved  Britain.  I  am  sure  that  there  also  passed 
through  his  m;nd  a  thcvight  of  tiie  Norwe- 
gian fleet  which  rendered  its  service  duni.g 
the  time  v/hlle  Amorican  ships  were  suli  icr- 
bidden  to  enter  the  war  zone. 

The  p.irt  played  by   the  Norwegian  mer- 
chant fleet  in  the  African  war  is  illiistra'cd 
ty  e.  news  dispatch  from  the  British  Brond- 
cfiStlng   Company'?    correspondent   witli    the 
British  Navy  In  the  Bona  area,  which  I  v,-ill 
quote  to  you.     He  declares  that  'the  b.  t^ie 
of  Bona  was  won  Uy  the  courage  of  13  Ncr- 
wegian.    12    British.   5   Dutch,    and    2   Polish 
merchant    ships,    «scoited    by    tinits    ui    the 
Royal    British    Kavy.    all    of    them    Hghting 
shojider  to  sliculcier  and  wita  superhuman 
courage   and  endtirance."     "Tne  ho'.dmg  of 
Bora,     he  says,  "depended  upon  the  succci^s 
of  -.he  merchant  ships  in  landing  sviffl.-iont 
supplies  for  the  forces  there.     The  Germans 
and    Italians   had   supremacy   of   the   air   at 
that  time,  as  well  as  bigger  forces  at  se;v    In 
the  beginning.  Bona  was  a  hell  on  earth,  the 
towns  and  piers  being  a  sea  of  fire  thri.ua;h 
which  the  ships  had  to  carry   their  highly 
!    dangerous  cargoes.    The  shirs  would  hr.ve  to 
!    fight  their  way  in — continue  firing  at  planes. 
'    day  and  night,  while  unloading- -and  then 
fight  their  way  cut  again.     Gradually,  how- 
I    ever,     the    Allies     gpined     air     supremacy" 
I    "Wlien  the  hlstoi?  of   the  victory  of  Bcna 
,    and  the  Sicilian  straits  Is  written,"  he  con- 
I    eludes,   "it  will  ccitain  a  long  honcrs  li^t  of 
previously  unkno^vn  ships,  and  hl?h  on  this 
,    list  will  figure  tte  names  of   13   Norw-cian 
I    ammunition  ship:*  which,   for  the   moment. 
'    are  known  only  nader  a  number  in  the  lists 
;    of  the  Norwegian  merchant  marine." 

Now.  let  us  loot  at  the  other  side  cf  the 
ledgrer.     The  achievement  gained  by  r.iiy  one 
I    ser^1ce    in    this   war    is    never    without   cost. 
i    Tlie  most  active — or.  rather,  the  mcst  con- 
I    tini:ously  active — ;;ervice  will  almost  unavoid- 
able suffer  the  grej.test  percentage  of  Ic.-ses 

"The  Norwegian  merchant  marine  entered 
this  war  with  a  total  number  of  Norwegian 
crews  of  about  23.0tX)  men.  So  far.  over 
2.200 — or  about  10  percent^have  lost  their 
liven.  One  out  of  every  10  Norwegian  seamen 
has  lost  his  life — and  still,  those  who  remain 
carry  on  their  hazardous  but  essential  work 
of  carrying  war  material  to  every  fighting 
front. 

Turning  from  looses  of  manpower  to  Io:sef 
of  material,  we  flrd  that  NorwaV-  m.erchant 
fieet,  when  the  war  started  In  1939.  totaled 
about  seven  and  one-half  million  tons  dead- 
weight. 

Wiiat  Is  left  of  tais  fleet  now?  Only  about 
500  ships,  of  abc^ut  three  and  six-tenths 
million  tons  deadv/elght.  You  will  see  that 
the  loss  amounts  :o  over  60  peiceni  of  the 
tonnage,  but  we — unlike  you — have  been  un- 
able to  replace  thli;  loss. 

Wlmt  do  you  think  this  mean.s  to  a  c  >un- 
try  like  Norway?  Even  If  she  had  been  a 
powerftil  country  with  large  natural  r<-suurces, 
this  wotUd  have  been  a  serious  loss.  To  Nor- 
way as  she  Is.  the  loss  Is  staggering. 

Norway  is  dependent  on  her  merchant 
marine  to  a  greater  extent  -  than  any  otlier 
country  In  the  world.  Before  the  war  she 
raised  only  25  percent  of  her  grain.  All  of 
ber  sugar  was  Imported,  and  nearly  ^11  of 
her  coal.  As  for  fats,  she  Imported  about  20 
percent  of  her  consumption.  All  these  r.nd 
other  Imports — vital  for  N.-waya  economy 


and  not  of  the  kind  which  can  be  easily  dis- 
pens«Hl  with  or  cut  down— have  to  be  paid 
fci;  and  it  is  the  function  cf  the  merchant 
marine  to  pay  for  a  large  part  of  them.  Be- 
fore the  war.  earnings  from  the  merchant 
marine  paid  for  .Toout  40  percent  of  these 
imports.  This  gives  the  merchant  fleet  a 
place  cf  much  greater  importance  in  the  na- 
t!o»ial  ccom.my  of  Norway  than  in  any  other 
countrv.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Precr-.nrid^e  Lone,  so  ably  put  it  before  a 
--ubcrmmittce  of  the  Commitiee  on  Appro- 
i  ri  'tion?  on  March  5  last: 

■  Considering  the  relation  '^f  ships  to  Nor- 
way's wc.-.lth  and  the  necessity  of  them  to 
Norwegian  national  economy,  we  have  con- 
.'iderecl  N'Tway  in  a  position  different  from 
ai.y  other  government.  They  have  con- 
tributed what  is  pr.ictically  their  entire  na- 
tional wealth,  and  we  have  ar-.reed  with  them 
that  v;e  wtmld  cons-ider,  in  the  language  that 
I  wrote  awhile  ago,  that  they  should  be  as- 
sisted in  replacing  ships  lost  in  the  service 
of  the  United  Nations." 

Duri'"^  the  same  hearings  Senator  Nyk 
made  the  following  statement: 

"Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  unbelievable  to  mt 
that  the  conditions  under  which  we  have 
had  access  to  the  Norwegian  ships  would, 
find  the  Congress  saying  'No'  or  anythinp; 
other  than  an  enthusiastic  'Yes'  to  any  legis- 
lative proposal  which  would  offer  to  maku 
right  any  part  of  ilie  losses  the  Norwegian  i 
have  suffered  and  make  ships  available  to 
them." 

Thus.  Norway  h.as  thrown  into  the  battle 
her  entire  merchant  fleet,  without  regard  Ut 
\  risk  and  witiiout  regard  to  the  fact  that  shu 
has  not.  within  her  borders  or  otherwise 
under  her  C(jntrol.  the  means  to  replace  thin 
fleet.  While  Norway  loses  ships,  replace- 
ment facilities  arc  concentrated  mainly  in 
the  United  States  and  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  her  only  to  an  insignificant  extent, 
i~o  far,  only  eight  vessels  of  altogether  abou  ; 
80,000  tons  dead  weight,  have  been  placed  a. 
Ni; way's  disposal,  out  of  the  mighty  flood 
of  ship  construction  emanating  from  the 
yards  of  her  great  American  ally.  At  thr 
present  rate  cf  output,  eieht  vessels  repre- 
sent only  1'2  days'  output  of  these  yards 
It  has  given  Norway  replacement  of  abou' 
3  percent  of  her  losses. 

This  lack  of  replacements  has  created  r 
great  problem.  Hundreds  of  highly  skilled 
navigating  offlcers  and  engineers  have  been 
deprived  of  their  sbiiJs  and  thrown  back  on 
the  maintenance  pay  of  the  Norwegian  sea- 
men's pools. 

■What  will  happen   to  these  men,   and  to 

Norway's   future,   depends   largely  upon   the 

iDiderstandlng  and  cooperation  of  the  United 

St;  les  and  Britain,  in  the  rehabilitation  of 

I    the   lleet,   and  upon   the  realization  of   the 

j    ccn.structive  peace  aims,  so  well  expressed  by 

somo  of  the  leaders  of  the  Allied  Nations. 

These    men    h.,pe    and    expect    that    these 

:    aims  Will  come  true,  since,  otherwise,  they 

Will   have   fought    this   war   In   vain.     I   am 

,    sure  that,  when  it  is  more  generally  realized 

what  part  Norway  has  played  in  this  war,  fair 

play  will  prevail. 


The  Country  Talks  Up  to  Its  Congress 

FXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOtTH   D.^KOTA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  .granted  by  the  House,  I  am  in.'-ert- 
ing  herewitli  in  ilie  Congressional  Reg- 
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ORD  an  article  written  by  me  and  appear- 
ing in  the  September  1943  issue  of  the 
Republican.  While  the  Republican  is 
the  only  Nation-wide  magazine  issued 
by.  of,  and  for  Republicans  and  has 
sometimes  been  referred  to  as  the  voice 
of  the  minority  it  does  not  limit  itself 
to  partisan  discussions  and  its  policy  is 
to  preserve  self-government  and  pro- 
mote the  American  way  of  life  in  this 
Republic. 

Mr.  Richard  Nowinson  is  the  editor  of 
this  magazine,  which  is  pubhshed  at  53 
West  Jack.son   Boulevard.   Chicago,   111. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  the  eighth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  this  magazine 
nearly   500   congratulatory    letters   and 
telepraras  were  received  from  political 
leaders  and  public  officials  throughout 
America   commending   Richard  Nowin- 
son on  his  persistent  progress  in  pro- 
moting better  government  in  this  coun- 
try. 
The  article  follows: 
The  Colntry  Talks  Up  to  Its  Congress 
(By  Karl  E.  MuNm.  Member  of  Congress  from    j 
South  Dakota)  | 

With  the  passage  of  the  so-called  'lame  | 
duck"  amendment,  the  country  won  a  divi-  [ 
dcnd  in  that  it  was  no  longer  subjected  to 
legislation  passed  by  Members  of  Congress 
who  had  been  defeated  by  the  tolks  back 
home,  but  it  also  lost  a  significant  feature  of 
representative  government  in  this  Republic  in 
that  sessions  of  Congress  became  longer  and 
opportunities  for  personal  conferences  by 
voters  with  Members  of  Congress  became 
leas  and  less  frequent. 

Since  no  formula  has  been  developed  as  yet 
for  adjourning  or  recessing  sessions  of  Cong- 
ress before  the  expiration  of  the  full  2-year 
term.<?  which  they  can  run.  th.ere  ha-  been  a 
gro-,ung  tendency  for  sessions  to  conduct 
their  bu.=iness  in  leisurely  fn.'^hion  and  for 
them  to  run  on  for  month  a'*er  month,  with 
the  result  that  members  living  mere  than  a 
few  hundred  miles  from  Wa.shington  seldom 
have  the  chance  to  visit  around  their  districts 
or  to  listen  In  at  the  grass  roots  In  order 
to  keep  in  tune  with  the  desires  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  folks  for  whom  Congress, 
after  all.  exists  and  functions. 

Thp  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  however,  de- 
cided to  remedy  this  xinsavory  situation,  at 
least  to  a  sm.all  degree.  It  felt,  and  rightfully 
so,  that  the  folks  who  pay  the  taxes  should 
have  an  cpportunity  to  visit  with  the  folks 
who  spend  the  taxes,  and  so  a  6-weeks  reress 
was  declared,  ending  on  September  14  Al- 
most without  exception.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives availed  themselves  cf  this  develop- 
ment by  returnirg  to  their  homes  and  con- 
ferring there  with  as  many  of  th.elr  con- 
stituents as  possible,  either  individually  or 
in   groups 

Judging  ficm  the  reactions  of  m;;ny  Mem- 
bers with  whom  I  have  talked  or  corresponded 
since  the  recess  w.\s  dec'.r.rcd,  thexcuntry  has 
appreciated  this  oppcrtunit--  to  get  f^rst-hand 
Information  on  WashmRton  activites  and  to 
give  first-hand  recommendations  to  their 
Representatives  at  the  Nation's  Capital.  It 
is  likely  to  result  in  more  frequent  congies- 
slonal  recesses  in  the  future,  and  it  is  prcb- 
able  even  that  some  conercs-sional  formula 
will  be  devcluijed  which  will  set  such  adjourn- 
ment dates  m  advance  so  that  the  country 
may  know  thnt.  at  specified  times,  its  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  barl:  home  to  report  and 
to  receive  the  reactions  of  the  folks  for  whom, 
in  America,  government  serves. 

Due  to  a  c  inibination  of  circumstances.  It 
happens  that  my  cvn  (.racial  duties  during 
the  rece,'."  took  me  net  only  into  every  section 
of  tne  Fast  District  of  South  Dakota,  which 


my  pleasure  to  represent,  but  also  into  J 
following   States   of    tat;   great    farming  i 


It  is 

the   following 

section  of  the  Middle  West— North  Dakota. 
Minnesota.  Wyoming,  Montana.  Nebraska,  j 
Iowa.  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  In  each  of  these 
States  I  met  with  Members  of  Congress,  with 
Senators  and  Governors,  and  with  private 
citizens  who  were  called  together  in  meetings 
for  one  purpose  or  another.  None  of  these 
meetings  was  political  in  nature  and  some 
were  presided  over  by  elected  Democratic  offl- 
ciiHs;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  reactions 
observed  are  probably  typical  of  general  .senti- 
ment in  this  uine-State  area.  If  this  deduc- 
tion Is  accurate,  and  I  think  it  Is.  it  also  fol- 
lows that  the  New  Deal  and  the  administra- 
tion cf  President  Roosevelt  have  hit  an  all- 
time  low  among  the  rank  and  file  cf  private 
citizens  who  comprise  the  bone  and  sir  ew  of 
this  Republic. 

EUXEAUCR-'.CT    IS    EOOMED 

First  specific  reaction  one  get^  in  conferring 
with  the  folks  of  the  Middle  West  Is  that  they 
seem  more  eager  to  get  on  with  the  war  than 
Is  official  'V/ashlngton.  Midwest  Americans 
are  realists.  They  realize  that,  once  In  a 
war,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  get  It  wo:i  with 
the  least  possible  cost  In  lives,  in  money,  and 
in  human  liberties.  They  are  rcsent'ul  over 
bureaucratic  bungling,  which  retards  tne  war 
effort,  and  with  conflicting  and  confusing 
policies  which  disrupt  the  production  activ- 
ities on  the  home  front  and  increase  the 
ultimate  cost  of  the  war  through  prolonging 
its  existence.  They  are  willing  to  pay  higher 
taxes  and  eager  to  buy  bonds,  but  th'jy  bit- 
terly resent  governmental  extravagance, 
whether  it  be  in  ^:cnnectlon  with  the  war 
efiort  or  in  the  social  planning  strato6;pheres 
of  the  New  Deal. 

Efforts  of  the  O.  W.  I.  and  other  ^encies  to 
play  politics  with  the  war  situation  are  read- 
ily detected,  energetically- scorned,  and  em- 
phatically rejected.     People  with  sons  on  the 
fighting  fronts  or  in  training  cairps  en  route 
to  the  war  zones  are  impatient  with  rhetorical 
efforts  to  sugar-coat  the  sacrifices  they  are 
making  and  with  unnecessary  withholding  of 
information  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
fighting.     Bad  news  is  not  wanted,  but  It  is 
taken  in  stride  and  It  is  preferred  to  round- 
about    assertions     and     delayed     dispw-tehes 
j    which  please  for  the  momenf  but  eventually 
I    rise  up  to  plague  their  authors. 
!        Second    definite    reaction — after    a    keen 
j   realization  that,  if  there  Is  any  lack  of  aware- 
1    ness  that  there  Is  a  war  to  be  won.  it  Is  in 
Washington  and  not  In  the  Farm  Belt — Is  the 
fact  bureaucracy,  run  wild  In  the  Capita!  City, 
has  dug  Its  own  grave,  and  that  Mr.  John  Q. 
Citizen  is  simply  biding  his  time  until  the 
next  election  to  change  administrations  and 
to    Issue    the    mandate    that    there    be    less 
bureaucratic  bungling  and  less  unnecessary 
Interference  with   the  business,  profesfiional 
and  farming  operations  of  this  country. 

Not  since  his  election  In  1932,  have  I  heard 
so  much  direct  criticism  of  the  administrative 
ineptitude  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  nor  have  I 
ob.=erved  such  a  wideepread  realization  that 
the  only  way  to  dismantle  topheavy  bureau- 
cratic government  In  America  Is  to  dismiss 
from  office  the  President,  who  In  the  final 
analysis  appoints,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
army  of  appointees  who  are  today  trying  to 
impose  upon  this  Republic  a  rule  of  directives, 
decrees  and  edicts  rather  than  to  govern  It  by 
traditional  legislative  measures. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  per- 
haps the  most  unpopular  Government  agency 
In  the  M'ddle  West.  Strangely  enough,  there 
is  general  agreement  that  price  regulation  Is 
desirable  In  wartime,  and  the  public  Is  ready 
to  accept  such  regulations  provided  they  are 
orderly,  understandable  and  logical.  Judg- 
ing from  almost  universal  reactions  observed 
In  nine  States,  however,  the  present  pro- 
cedures and  administrators  ol  O.  P.  A.  are  not 
considered  to  have  •Ither  of  these  three 
qualifications. 


TOO  MANT  LAME  DXTCKS  IM 

In  too  many  States  and  In  too  many  Federal 
positions,  the  administration's  policy  of  ap- 
pointing lame-duck  Senators.  Repreaentatlves. 
and  defeated  New  Deal  candidates  tor  office 
ha;,  been  so  blatant  and  so  widespread  that 
even  nonpolitically  minded  citizens  are  re- 
ser,.tful  about  the  effort  to  provide  soft  nests 
for  lame  ducks  In  positions  where,  above 
everything  else,  It  Is  imperative  that  there  be 
no  politics 

Manv  who  formerly  criticized  Leon  Hender- 
son while  he  was  O.  P.  A.  director  now  credit 
him  with  having  refrained  from  appointing 
political  favorites  to  large-salaried  Jobs,  and 
thi;y  point  to  changes  In  personnel  In  ad- 
ministrative positions  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  resignation  cf  Mr.  Henderson  and 
provide  the  political  biographies  of  the  new 
appointees  to  prove  their  point  that  being 
-^right  politically  has  seemingly  become  an 
all-important  qualification  for  a  responsible 
position  in  the  O.  P.  A.  Constantly  changing 
reijulatlons.  unworkable  price  schedtiles. 
nebulous  and  Indefinite  orders  also  confuse 
and  confound  the  public. 

With  the  labor  situation  In  the  Farm  Belt 
as  serious  as  it  has  become,  many  Members 
of  Ccnferess.  including  your  correspondent. 
denned  work  clothes  and  spent  some  time 
working  In  the  harvest  fields.  Our  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  food  supply  may  have 
been  unlmpKDrtant.  but  such  activities  did 
provide  a  most  significant  opportunity  to  pick 
up  unbiased  and  deep-rooted  reactions  from 
the  food  producers  in  America.  My  own  es- 
perlcnce  and  the  reactions  I  have  checked 
with  others  convince  me  tliftt.  If  the  farmers 
of  America  were  the  only  citizens  to  vote  in 
1944.  President  Roosevelt  would  go  down  to 
defeat  in  his  anticipated  fourth-term  bid  by 
an  emphauic  majority. 

The  mishandling  of  farm-machinery  pro- 
duction and  allocations,  the  continued  at- 
tempt to  Impose  the  unwanted  and  unwork- 
a)]!e  food  subsidy  and  price  roll-back  scheme, 
the  unsound  relationships  between  price  fix- 
ing on  livestock  and  their  food  crops,  the  ap- 
parent disregard  In  Washington  fcr  the  alarm- 
ing shortage  of  manpower  on  the  farms,  the 
beak-down  of  the  rubber  program  (follow- 
ing the  President's  veto  of  tiie  farm-jwoducts 
rubber  bill  well  over  a  year  ago),  which  in 
many  areca  has  caused  work  on  the  farm  to 
be  stopp>ed  because  of  a  leek  of  rubber  tires 
for  farm  equipment,  the  coddling  of  strikes 
In  war  Industries,  and  the  President's  veto 
of  the  antlstrlke  bill— all  theae  and  many 
other  conditions  have  caused  the  farmers  to 
conclude  that  the  forgotten  man  of  1843  is 
the  farmer  on  his  farm,  and  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  vote  Republican  In  the 
iiext  election,  war  or  no  war,  fourth-term 
campaign  or  not. 

In  North  Dakota.  I  spoke  with  Senator  Nt« 
and  Congressman  Lemke;  both  liembers  of 
Congress  recounted  reactions  very  similar  to 
those  I  have  recorded  as  coming  from  the 
folks  of  South  Dakota.  In  Montana,  live- 
stock raisers  and  businessmen  demand  an  end 
to  bureaucratic  bungling  and  government  by 
directives;  they  believe  that  If  the  New  Deal 
will  take  the  brakes  off  food  production  and 
abandon  needless  regimentation,  the  bread 
baskets  will  fill  up.  and  the  waste  baskets 
w:.ll  empty  out.  In  Wyoming.  I  attended  a 
meeting  w  1th  well-liked  and  aWe  FaaiiK  Ba«- 
hett;  here  again,  the  demand  is  for  action 
rather  than  adjectives,  and  the  stockmen  of 
Wyoming  want  to  ride  herd  on  steadily  in- 
creasing numbers  of  cattle  rather  than  to  be 
herded  by  sleadUy  Increasing  numbers  of 
Washington  political  appointees. 

In  Iowa,  popular  and  hard-working  Chjw.m 
B.  HoEVEN,  first  Republican  to  represent  the 
Slcux  City  District  for  many  years,  told  me 
a  similar  story  about  the  reactions  of  the 
farmers  and  producer;  of  the  Tall  Com  Btate. 
In  Iowa,  especially,  the  memory  of  tiie  kill- 
ing ol  little  pigs  and  the  plow-under  scarcity 
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program  of  Hznbt  Waixact  still  galls  bitterly 
M  America  begins  to  feel  the  short  rations 
which  InevlUbly  accrue  from  a  program  of 
planned  aeardty. 

In  Kansas.  In  Nebraska,  and  in  Missouri  I 
found  the  same  refrain— give  Us  the  tools 
and  we  will  do  the  work.  And  they  say  It 
with  an  emphasis  which  leaves  no  doubt 
about  their  sincerity  In  giving  substance  to 
the  phrase.  Midwestern  America  has  lt« 
heart  In  the  war  and  Its  hand  on  the  plow; 
all  It  asks  Is  tar  government  to  get  off  Its 
back  and  to  take  off  the  hobbles.  A  fair 
price  for  a  full  crop  and  a  sudden  end  to  the 
•tendy  stream  of  puzsllng  and  perplexing  ad- 
ministrative proposals  are  all  that  is  needed 
for  the  Facm  Belt  to  produce  what  Is  required 
to  feed  America  and  to  provide  vast  quKn- 
tltlea  of  focdstuffa  for  shipment  to  our  allies 
across  the  seas. 

TOZ3tXnA  rOR  FACT  FINnNC 

Perhapa  the  most  elucidating  and  Informa- 
tive experience  this  correspondent  had  during 
the  congressional  recess,  however,  came 
through  attendance  at  what  Is  likely  to  pro- 
vide all  Members  of  Congress  with  a  new 
tormiaa  for  fact  finding  in  future  receasen 
of  Congress. 

ThU  was  a  public  meeting,  called  under 
the  leadership  of  experienced  and  far-»ight«l 
AiTOTTST  H.  Ai«««8«ii.  of  Minnesota.  It  wan 
held  In  Minneapolis  on  August  18  and  17. 
in  the  Radiason  Hotel  of  that  city,  and  re- 
sulted frrnn  a  caU  Issued  by  Mr.  Andbxskm  t^} 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  farmers, 
businessmen,  and  professional  people  Uvin; 
in  the  States  of  MinnesotS.  Wisconsin.  Nortli 
DakoU.  South  Dakota,  and  Iowa.  Sixteeii 
Members  of  Congress  attended  the  2-da7 
conference  and  nearly  S.OOO  private  citlsBrs 
availed  themselves  of  this  unprecedented  op- 
portxwlty  to  air  their  troubles  and  make  thei  r 
recommendations  to  those  who  represented 
them  in  Washington. 

In  Washington  Congressmin  Axjtson  Aw- 
BSBSM  Is  omsidered  by  his  colleagues  on  botb 
sides  of  tlM  aisle  as  one  of  the  most  artlc\:.- 
late.  active,  and  able  Members  <tf  the  Hou«« 
of  Pepressntatltee  His  nine  terms  In  tbe 
House  have  taught  him  much  about  the  pro- 
cedures and  practices  of  representative  go^'- 
cmment.  and  his  native  ability  has  equipped 
bim  to  provide  bis  State  and  Nation  with 
•upertpr  serTlce.  Karly  in  August  tbls  ye»r 
he  detected  a  condition  of  affair*  back  home 
unparalleled  in  his  long  congressional  ezp<!- 
rtence — a  great  imdsrtmte  of  dissatlsfacticn 
with  Bxecutive  edicts  seemed  to  be  sweepliig 
through  the  professions,  the  business  places, 
and  the  productive  farms  of  sofotbem  Mln- 
nesots.  After  conferring  with  some  of  his 
associates  in  Congress,  hs  decided  to  call  a 
strictly  nonpoUtical  conference,  to  whi«ai 
Members  of  CoDfress  from  the  five-State  ar  sa 
were  invited  without  regard  to  politics  and 
to  wfatcta  the  general  public  of  all  political 
and  of  no  political  aOllatlona  were  invited  to 
dlsexMs  their  problems,  to  eritidae  or  com- 
mend, to  abhor  or  applaud,  as  their  convic- 
tions and  experiences  indicated. 

The  16  Members  of  Congress  who  responded 
to  the  call  for  a  elearln{;hcuse  of  ideas  tcad 
an  exchange  of  sizggestlons  were  Senator 
Shipstsao.  of  Minnesota;  Representatives 
AncDST  H.  AmaxsEN.  Andssskn.  Oalx,  JTmo. 
KmrrsoH.  CHaxa.  PrrrxMcxx,  and  Hacxn,  of 
Minnesota;  Representative  Lkukx,  of  North 
Dakota;  Representatives  CmrmNaBAK, 
OwrmiK.  and  Taxxx.  of  Iowa;  Representatives 
Stxfhxnson  snd  Huix.  of  Wisconsin;  uid 
Representative  Mxtndt.  of  South  DakoU. 
The  morning  session  of  the  first  day  was  de- 
voted to  i  dtecussion  of  the  agriculture  situa- 
tion; the  afternoon  session  to  a  conference 
with  businessmen;  the  evening  seeslon  to  a 
meeting  with  the  doctors,  dentists,  and  drug- 
gists of  the  &-State  area. 

The  second  day  of  the  conference  was  ds- 
voied  to  the  livestock  and  feed  interests. 


Nearly  3,000  cltizeis  attended  1  or  more 
of  the  4  sessions,  all  of  which  were  con- 
ducted with  a  candor  and  ct:urage  which  was 
refreshing  In  these  days  of  double  talk'  and 
evasive  statements.  Every  man  was  given 
his  opportunity  to  be  hearc.  Some  speakers 
r<p'"«s*'^^^  organizations  of  merchants, 
farmers,  or  professional  men,  ranging  up  to 
memberships  of  45,000;  oth(  rs  siMke  only  lor 
themselves  and  of  their  own  specific  prob- 
lems as  individual  operator). 

The  conference  was  conducted  after  the 
manner  of  a  congressiomil  hearing.  Each 
speaker  stated  his  case  or  made  his  recom- 
rnendations  and  was  then  Interrogated  by  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Al  meetings  were 
entirely  open  to  the  public  press  The  whcle 
affair  was  an  encouraging  demonstration  of 
democracy  In  action.  Af'er  the  meetings. 
all  agreed  that  the  procec^ure  developed  by 
Congressman  August  H.  Ajdiiesen  might  well 
be  emiilated  in  every  congressional  district  in 
America;  it  provided  a  welcome  and  unusual 
opportunity  for  the  folks  at  home  to  confer 
with  their  Members  of  C<:ngres3  in  a  frank 
and  ftill  discussion. 

Probably  no  meeting  i  i  this  country  in 
1943  has  provided  a  bctt'-r  cross  section  of 
what  the  people  actuallj  tfiink  and  want 
than  did  this  Minneapolis  conference.  It 
did  more  to  advise  Membes  of  Congress  than 
10,000  letters;  it  did  morr  to  enablr  private 
citizens  to  bring  their  recommendations  to 
Congress  than  a  hundred  trips  to  Washing- 
ton; It  was  a  better  reflection  of  the  public 
attitude  than  a  dozen  Galup  polls. 

To  detail  the  discussions  at  this  confer- 
ence would  require  a  complete  edition  of  the 
Republican.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  reac- 
tions and  observations  dspicteri  in  tiie  first 
-part  of  this  article  were  all  stressed  aud 
substantiated  at  this  conference.  Criticism 
of  the  administration  was  so  vigorous  and 
so  pointed  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
meeting  was  open  to  all,  that  other  than 
Republican  Congressmen  were  present,  and 
that  numerous  executive  appointees  were  in 
attendance  at  the  conference,  the  Democratic 
blg-wlgs  of  Minnesota  woefully  walled  that 
"a  Republican  preelection  campaign  meeting 
has  been  held  In  Minneapolis."  It  may  be 
true  that  the^ntlments  expressed  augured 
an  lU  wind  for  the  Democrats  in  1944.  but, 
if  so,  such  expressions  came  from  the  rank- 
and-file  voters  who  will  determine  the  elec- 
tion and  not  from  ofllceholders  or  party 
-  orkera  in  any  political  party. 

Biggest  criticism  of  thi3  agricultural  speak- 
ers was  perhaps  their  attack  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's pet  proposal  for  a  food-subsidy  and 
price-roll-back  program  to  shift  present-day 
grocery  bills  upon  future  taxpayers,  includ- 
ing the  returning  soldiers  who  are  now  fight- 
ing at  the  front.  Not  even  the  most  ardent 
Roosevelt  follower  at  the  conference  dared  to 
say  a  word  in  support  of  this  proposal. 

Businessmen  condemned  primarily  the 
bungling  In  the  administration  of  O.  P.  A. 
and  the  Inattention  sho-yn  by  W.  P.  B.  to  es- 
sential civilian  needs  for  materials  and  ma- 
chinery In  the  food  industries.  The  prcfes- 
sional  men  and  druggists  concentrated  on 
the  growing  menace  of  big  government  and 
collectivism,  as  did  most  of  the  other  speak- 
ers. Doctors  and  dentists  stressed  the  dang'r 
to  public  health  encompassed  In  the  Presi- 
dent's "cradle  to  the  grave'  program  of  social- 
isaed  medicine  and  coUectivistlc  security. 

What  has  happened  in  the  nine  great  farm 
States  herein  enumerated  has  undoubtedly 
happened  throughout  America  during  the 
congressional  recess.  The  country  has  been 
talking  to  its  Congress.  No  official  censor  has 
sugar-coated  the  language.  No  O  W.  I.  re- 
write man  has  colored  the  recommendations. 
The  conversation  has  been  face  to  face  and 
straight  from  the  shoulder.  It  has  been 
made  Increasingly  apparent  to  Members  of 
Congress  that  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave  is  still  the  home  of  the 


brave  and  that  it  intends  to  retain  or  regain 
its  freedom— whichever  is  Indicated  as  neces- 
sary I 

It  is  expected  that  as  Congress  resumes  its 
activities  on  September  14  that  its  Members 
will  respond  to  the  desires  of  the  country  and 
insist  upon  functioning  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Government  Irwfact  as  well  as 
in  name.  If  tuch  an  eventuality  results.  It 
Is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  the  congres- 
sional recess  of  1943  will  have  paid  a  great 
dividend  to  this  Republic,  and  that  It  will 
provide  :i  precedent  for  more  frequent  op- 
portunities for  the  country  and  the  Congress 
to  meet  each  other  face  to  face. 
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Address     cf    Roane    Waring,     National 
CommaQder  of  the  American  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REA-IARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27.  1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
up.der  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
in  the  Record  I  include  therein  an  ad- 
dress by  Roane  Waring,  the  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  on 
September  17,  1943,  to  the  southern  and 
western  Governors'  Conference  at  Den- 
ver. Colo.: 

Your  Excellencies,  the  Governors  of  our 
sovereign  States,  as  national  commander  of 
ihn  American  Legicn  I  have  had  the  uniisual 
opportunity  during  the  past  year  of  traveling 
all  over  this  country.  I  have  spoken  to 
many  large  groups  of  citizens,  both  Legion- 
naires and  non-Legionnaires.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  exchanging  views  with 
ihousands  of  everyday  Americans,  coming 
from  all  walks  of  life.  I  have  talked  to  many 
thousands  of  soldiers,  both  here  in  the  train- 
ing camps  at  home  and  on  the  fighting  front 
iu  Africa.  And  so  I  feel  that  I  have  a  pretty 
thorough  understanding  of  what  many 
Americans,  both  civilians  and  soldiers,  are 
thinking  about.  I  know  their  views  about 
the  problems  of  the  war  and  the  peace  that 
will  come  after  it  and  about  what  this 
America  of  ours  should  be  like  In  the  future. 

The  problem  which  concerns  them  most  is 
the  one  that  I  am.  discussing  with  you  to- 
night. It  Is  the  fear  of  the  ever-accelerating 
and  dangerous  trend  In  this  country  toward 
paternalism  and  toward  a  centrallaation  of 
power  within  the  Federal  Government.  In 
the  minds  cf  many  of  these  Americans  there 
lies  uppermost,  this  fear  concerning  the 
usurpation  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  sovereignty  belonging  to  our  sovereigu 
States  and  of  a  definite  and  alarming  drift 
tov.ard  rule  by  bureaucratic  directives  in- 
stead of  legally  enacted  congressional  laws. 

They  r.re  frankly  apprehensive  also  cf  the 
current  tendency  by  Government  to  sub- 
merge the  personal  endeavor  cf  the  Individual 
and  to  suppress  the  free  initiative  of  the 
citizen  and  to  make  of  him  the  recipient 
of  a  regimented  life  dictated  and  planned 
by  Government  bureaus. 

Thinking  Americans  know  that  the  proud- 
est heritage  of  American  citizenship  has 
been  its  freedom  from  either  government  or 
private  compulsion.  They  do  not  want  that 
freedom  swept  away.  Such  a  catastrophe 
would  wipe  with  It  their  other  freedoms. 
It  would  end  representative  self-government 
in  thtse  United  States.  These  fears  have 
been  expressed  to  me  privately,  and  I  have 


also  heard  them  discussed  publicly.  There 
is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  a  large  segment 
of  the  thinking  people  of  America  Is  definitely 
uneasy  over  these  sinister  developments  that 
are  casting  ominous  shadows  over  the  future 
of  all  of  us. 

These  people  to  whom  I  have  talked  are 
fundamentally  soimd.  They  are  courteous, 
they  are  seeking  a  means  of  checking  this 
unhealthy  growth  of  paternalistic  philosophy 
that  is  so  at  variance  with  the  faith  of  our 
fathers.  They  want  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect their  cherished  American  heritage,  the 
right  of  every  American  to  live  his  own  life 
as  he  pleases  within  the  boimds  of  decency. 
law,  and  the  consideration  of  the  rights  of 
others 

But  these  people  need  leadership.  They 
need  voices  to  express  open  and  defiant  op- 
position to  this  un-American  tendency.  To 
no  group  can  these  worried  citizens  turn 
with  greater  propriety  and  with  more  con- 
fidence than  to  you,  the  Governors  of  the 
sovereign  States  in  which  they  live. 

There  is  ground  for  their  fears.  There 
Is  Justice  in  their  indignation.  The  sov- 
ereign rights  of  their  States  are  being  in- 
vaded and  that  Invasion  is  gathering  mo- 
mentum. With  each  State  right  that  is  lost, 
there  comc«  an  abridgement  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  American  citizen. 

This  invasion  of  States'  rights  is  but  a 
part  and  parcel  of  a  movement  underway 
for  more  than  a  decade  to  convert  our  capi- 
talistic system  of  government  into  a  social- 
istic or  a  communistic  one. 

It  is  well  that  we  recognize  once  and  for 
all  that  ours  is  a  capitalistic  system  of  gov- 
ernment By  capitalistic  system  1  mean  the 
system  that  recognizes  free  enterprise,  the 
right  of  the  Individual  to  labor  in  his  own 
behilf,  and  to  take  and  use  for  himself  the 
Income  from  that  labor.  Under  this  system, 
the  mechanic  and  the  farmer,  with  their 
tools,  are  Just  as  much  capitalists  living 
under  the  protection  cf  our  capitalistic  form 
of  government  as  the  man  who  owns  a  rail- 
road Agitators  and  dreamers  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  nothing  terrifying  about  the 
word  "capitalistic."  It  is  the  essence  of  Amer- 
icanism. It  is  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  take  and  use  for  himself  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labor  in  the  furtherance  of 
his   own    progress. 

A  capitalistic  Government  such  as  ours 
protects  private  enterprise.  It  encourages 
personal  initiative.  It  rewards  personal  ef- 
ficiency and  it  insures  every  man  who  wants 
to  stand  on  his  own  merits  a  Job,  and  not  a 
dole.  This  system  has  made  America  great. 
It  has  made  it  a  land  of  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties where  every  man  can  start  with  an  equal 
chance  and  go  as  far  as  his  own  ability,  his 
brain  and  energy  can  carry  him.  Under  this 
form  of  government  we  have  reached  the 
unparalleled  development  and  the  industrial 
giowth  which  makes  America  today  the 
arsenal  of  the  world,  and  this  Industrial 
growth  is  not  a  subsidized  growth. 

In  the  comparatively  short  life  cf  our  Gov- 
ernment we  have  achieved  this  greatness. 
We  have  reached  this  industrial  capacity 
We  have  accumulated  this  wealth  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  individual  citizen,  protected  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
freedom  of  action,  of  his  liberty  and  of  his 
prcpsrty.  Our  people  have  always  been  the 
Government  Lincoln  described  it  as  a 
Government  founded  by  the  people,  con- 
trolled by  the  people,  and  exercising  its  au- 
thority solely  for  the  people. 

In  combating  this  problem  of  the  ever- 
increasing  encroachments  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  numerous  bureaucracies 
uixin  the  sovereicnties  of  our  States  and  our 
cit;.-:cns  we  must  ever  remember  that  our 
Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited  author- 
ity only.  It  has  only  such  control  and  au- 
tlinltv  as  i."5  expres.sly  ceded  to  it  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  by  the  sovereign  States. 


Many  of  these  encroachments  have  come 
about  as  the  result  of  the  depression,  when 
the  Federal  Government  began  giving  aid 
to  State  and  local  governments,  In  dealing 
with  problems  aggravated  by  the  economic 
crisis.  Unfortunately,  this  aid  always  car- 
ried conditions  with  it.  Whenever  the  Fed- 
eral Government  helped  out  with  a  single 
dollar,  there  were  demands  for  the  surrender 
of  certain  State  and  local  powers. 

This  story  of  Federal  aid  is  the  story  of 
the  rise  of  Federal  bureaucracy.  Year  by 
year  It  has  sunk  Its  tentacles  deeper  into 
local  control,  until  now  it  is  reaching  Into, 
almost  every  activity  of  the  private  life  of 
the  American  citizen. 

These  bureaucrats  call  ^emselves  plan- 
ners. They  are  striving  for  a  planned  econ- 
omy under  which  freedom  from  want,  free- 
dom from  economic  Insecurity,  and  freedom 
from  fear  of  the  future  will  be  achieved. 
These  freedoms  are  the  freedoms  which  the 
American  citizen  can  achieve  through  his 
own  individual  effort.  They  are  the  free- 
doms that  have  ever  been  the  incentive  for  | 
honest,  hard  work.  They  are  the  freedoms 
that  have  enabled  Americans  in  the  past  to 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  were  self- 
made  men. 

These  czars  of  a  so-called  planned  economy 
would  now  guarantee  to  every  Individual 
these  freedoms,  without  effort  on  his  part, 
but  in  exchange  for  his  individual  inde- 
pendence. They  would  deceive  the  gullible 
and  unthinking  with  visions  of  a  Utopia. 
"This  Utopia  will  be  yours,"  they  say.  "If  you 
will  but  let  us  plaa  for  you,  look  out  for 
you,  and  decide  everything  for  you.  We  know 
better  than  you  what  Is  best  for  you."  These 
planners  seek  to  Indoctrinate  America  with 
a  false  philosophy  under  which  everything 
would  come  from  and  be  controlled  by  the 
state,  and  the  individual  would,  have  nothing 
then  to  worry  about. 

This  is  an  un-American  philosophy.  It 
would  destroy  the  spirit  of  our  people.  It 
would  destroy  ambition.  It  would  wipe  out 
their  Independence,  sap  their  strength,  and 
rob  them  of  their  God-given  rights  as  sov- 
ereign citizens.    - 

Ever  must  we  remember  that  this  planning 
requires  powers.  It  will  require  more  and 
more  powers  which  come  from  directives 
and  not  from  constitutionally  passed  laws. 
EventuaUy  these  so-called  planners  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  all  power. 
If  America  is  reduced  to  such  a  planned  so- 
ciety, then  freedom  and  liberty  will  be  gone 
and  we  will  have  become  a  totalitarian  state, 
by  whatever  name  that  state  may  be  known. 
The  surest  road  to  dictatorship  is  the  road  to 
Federal  paternalism. 

This  tendency  toward  regimentation  and 
Federal  power  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
war.  Everyone,  of  course,  realizes  that  in 
wartime  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  citizen 
to  cede  many  of  his  rights  and  for  the  State 
to  cede  some  of  iU  authority.  That  is  all 
right,  and  no  one  can  object  In  wartime. 
But  our  danger  lies  In  the  fact  that  power- 
hungry  bureaucrats  find  in  this  war  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  extend  and  consolidate  their 
controls.  They  will  seek  to  carry  wartime 
regimentation  Into  peacetime  planning. 

It  Is  urgent  time  that  every  good  Amer- 
ican and  particularly  that  you.  the  Governors 
of  your  sovereign  States,  stand  as  a  bulwark 
against  these  encroachments  upon  self- 
government:  that  you,  the  Governors,  cham- 
pion the  recovery  of  lost  States'  rights.  li  is 
urgent  that  every  State  now  clearly  pro- 
nounce Its  unswerving  adherence  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Constitution — 
that  the  State,  in  the  proper  exercise  of  Its 
power  Is  supreme,  and  limited  only  by  the 
provisions  of  its  own  constitution.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  Congress  assert  its  own  author- 
ity and  assume  Its  proper  constitutional 
responsibilities  as  the  law-making  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government. 


Our  first  job,  when  peace  returns.  Is  to 
return  our  Federal  Government  to  Ita  nor- 
mal functions,  to  take  it  out  of  aodal  work, 
out  of  private  Industry,  and  out  of  other 
fields  of  activity  not  contemplated  by  the 
Federal  Constitution.  It  means  that  we  the 
people,  with  our  local  and  State  governments, 
must  reassume  our  responsibilities  which  we 
have  shirked  when  the  going  was  tough.  If 
we  expect  to  remain  sovereign  In  our  cltlaen- 
shlp — to  retain  cvu  rights  and  freedoms,  we 
must  assume  and  discharge  the  obligations 
that  go  with  them.  Only  by  being  vigilant 
cafl  we  remain  the  masters,  and  not  the 
slaves,  of  the  Government. 

Today  we  celebrate  Constitution  Day.  Let 
us  remember  that  under  that  Constitution 
we  have  rights,  but  that  also  we  have 
responsibilities. 


War  Efficiency  at  Padic  Coast  Ports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALIFOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1943 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  following  editorial.  War 
Efficiency  at  Pacific  Coast  Ports,  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

This  editorial  gives  recognition  to  the 
ability  of  Maj.  Gren.  Frederick  Qilbreath. 
United  States  Army,  who  has  played  such 
an  important  part  in.  developing  the  out- 
standing service  to  our  Nation  now  being 
rendered  by  Pacific  coast  ports. 

WAB  nmCIENCT  AT  COAST  POSTS 

When  the  war  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor  sud- 
denly nearly  2  years  ago,  the  ports  of  the 
Pacific  States,  north  and  south  from  the  great 
central  harbor  at  San  Francisco,  were  found 
weakened  by  comparative  Idleness. 

Immediately  these  ports  had  to  be  put  to 
their  fullest  utilization.    That  was  done. 

It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the 

seaboard  cities  knew  that  with  the  growing 

Importance  to  war  of  these  ports,  the  port 

facilities  not  only  have  kept  abreast  of  the 

demands  made  upran   them   but  have  been 

ahead  of  the  requirements. 

j       True,   they   had   natural   advantages   and 

1    traditions  of   efficiency,  but   ths  depression 

'    and  the  curtailment  of  oriental  trade  during 

j    the   Chinese -Japanese   war   had   kept   them 

!    dormant. 

But  they  awcke.  Now,  officially,  all  the 
various  armed  services  use  the  Pacific  coast 
ports  as  a  yardstick  of  efficiency  In  the  han- 
dling and  shipment  of  men.  materiel,  and 
supplies.  And  the  men  In  the  front  lines,  on 
land  and  sea,  en  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific 
are  grateful  to  these  ports  and  the  way  they 
are  operated  for  the  expeditious  sailing  of  all 
these  supplies  the  forces  and  the  Allies  need. 
In  fairness  it  should  be  realised  that  credit 
for  the  great  accomplishments  of  these  ports 
should  go  largely  to  Maj.  Gen.  Prederlclc 
Gilbreath.  who  had  the  vision  to  see  what  the 
needs  would  be.  and  the  ability  to  assemble 
the  engineering  and  planning  skill  needed  for 
the  job — the  best  in  civilian  and  military 
talent  required  for  the  work. 

The  extent  of  the  accomplishment  cannot 
be  described  In  detail,  for  military  reasons. 
But  even  a  casual  comparison  between  condi- 
tions and  capacities  of  2  years  ago  and  today 
shows  a  result  in  transport  accomplishment 
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worthy  of  place  beside  the  best  examples  of 
American  wartime  enterprtse. 

It  Is  added  satisfaction  to  the  PadHc  coast 
to  know  that  General  OUbreath  was  a  resi- 
dent of  this  area  long  before  he  took  over 
this  particular  Job  of  logistic.  That  makes 
the  achievement  fully  linked  by  Pacific  coast 
men  and  resources. 


Drafting  of  Fatkcn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

or  KurnrcKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27.  1943 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  of  Representative  John  Sp.'.rk- 
MAN,  of  Alabama,  over  station  V/TOP, 
Colimibia  Broadcasting  System,  Septem- 
ber 14.  1943: 

The  question  for  dlscueslon  this  evening  Is 
one  of  great  concern  to  th«  whole  country. 
We  of  Congress  who  have  Just  returned  from 
our  constituencies  have  found  It  to  be  so. 
Pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathers  are  concerned,  for 
th«y  do  not  know  bow  to  plan  for  the  future. 
Employers  having  to  set  up  manning  tables 
and  replacement  schedules  likewise  arc  left 
confused.  There  should  be  a  clean-cut  and 
weU-defincd  policy  to  clear  up  the  doubt  and 
confusion  now  existing. 

In  the  beginning  let  me  say  very  definitely 
that  1  am  not  opposed  to  the  drafting  of 
fathers,  tf  and  when  It  becomes  necessary. 
I  believe  the  fathers  themselves  and  tlie 
country  genaraliy  hold  that  same  view. 
Vurtbermore.  with  me  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
sentiment  but  purely  a  matter  of  logic  and 
reason,  remembering  at  all  times  that  In 
successful  warfare  today  there  is  more  than 
Just  a  war  front.  The  production  front  must 
be  preserved,  and  essential  civilian  needs  must 
receive  consideration. 

Before  fathers  are  taken,  the  necessity  of 
taking  them  should  be  clearly  shown.  That 
has  not  yet  been  done.  In  fact,  certain  ac- 
tions seem  to  negative  such  need.  I  have 
in  mind,  for  instance,  the  stubborn  refusal 
of  the  armed  services  to  take  persons  with 
only  slight  physical  defects.  For  a  long  time 
public  opinion  has  shown  itself  clearly  cp- 
poeed  to  tills  attitude.  At  one  time  the 
Army  started  to  take  such  persons  and  to 
put  them  on  limited  serrloe.  Later,  how- 
ever, when  the  Navy  started  procuring  Its 
men  tliroa^  the  draft  boards  and  insisted  on 
Its  usual  high  physical  standards,  the  Army 
actually  raised  Its  standards  so  that  men  in 
even  greater  numbers  woe  rejected  on 
physleal  esamlnatlan.  People  throughout 
America  wonder  why  men.  for  example, 
strozv  enough  and  sound  enough  to  play 
ptcfesstonsl  football  and  baaeball.  are  physi- 
cally unfit  for  the  armed  aervlees.  No  crit- 
icism Is  tntendad  of  such  men.  bat  of  the 
unduly  high  phyatcal  staiularda  drmanded  by 
our  armed  servicea.  Recently  the  Army  has 
•anonnced  the  eUmlnatKm  of  "iw<***i  service 
altogether,  and  the  discharge  ot  many  of 
those  fonncrly  k>  assigned. 

This  same  eoodltkm  applies  as  to  UUter- 
ates.  the  test  oC  Utaraey  being  a  fa«irth-grade 
Tbe  anaed  saivkjjs  simply  refuse 
to  taka  mm*  tlian  a  «wy  small  percentage 


it  vMsks  tlw  Army  has  also  an- 
tbe  forced  retlrtment  at  hundreds 


of  able-bodied  officers  regardless  cf  their  phy- 
sical condition  or  the  excellence  of  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  Just  because  they 
have  become  60  years  ol  age.  Several  weeks 
ago  we  saw  press  reports  to  the  effect  that 
boys  who  had  been  called  after  they  had 
started  senior  R.  O.  T.  C.  training  but  be- 
fore finishing  the  course  were  telng  sent  back 
to  college.  All  of  the.se  actions  would  Indi- 
cate a  plentiful  supply  of  manpower. 

The  order  to  start  drafting  fathers  Oc'c- 
ber  1  was  Issued,  unfortunately,  while  Con- 
gress was  In   adjournment.     After   all.  draft 
.policies  are  for  Congress  to  assert      No  one. 
surely,  could  be  mistaken  as  tc  the  attitude 
of    Congress.     The    record    speaks   for    it. self. 
The  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  fa- 
vorably reported  and  the  House  pas.sou  the 
KUday  bill  which  took  Into  account  occupa- 
tional deferments  and  then  placed  all  oth.'rs 
In  categories,  with  fathers  at  the  bo'tom  of 
ths  list.     Tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  reported  the  Wheeler  bill  which  would 
stay  the  drafting  of  fathers  until  the  while 
manpower  problem  could  be  studied.     There 
had  been  an  expression  on  both  sides  indl- 
catins  strong  disapproval  of  drafting  fathers 
at  this  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  jprincipal  purp.-so 
of  this  draft-fathers  order  is  not  to  get 
fathers  into  the  armed  services.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  Baruch  manpower  re- 
port, according  to  press  reports.  I  have  not 
seen  the  Baruch  report  itself  but  news  ar- 
ticles nave  given  the  findings.  I  quote  from 
one  of  these: 

"The  War  Manpower  Commission's  order 
authorizing  drafting  of  fathers  was  required 
to  give  the  Government  some  co.ntroi  over 
half  of  the  7,00O.OG0  draft-age  fathers  enga?^Pd 
In  nonessential  Jobs.  In  granting  defer- 
ments, Sslective  Service  should  emphasize 
occupation  rather  than  dependency. ' 

The  professed  purpose  Is  to  do  something 
never  intended  by  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act— that  Is.  to  use  It  a«  a  ciub  to 
force  men  to  leave  their  Jobs  and  go  Into 
so-called  deferrable  Jobs.  The  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  was  intended  as  a  means  of  procuring 
In  a  fair  and  orderly  manner  men  to  go  into 
uniform  for  the  armed  services  and  nothing 
else.  The  effect  of  its  presently  proposed 
perverted  use  is  Indirectly  to  draft  fathers 
within  draft  ages  for  work  In  certain  desig- 
nated Jobs.  And  in  thus  drafting  them  we 
are  denying  to  them  the  various  benefits  that 
we  give  to  our  other  draftees — benefits  under 
the  Soldiers'  and  Bailors'  Civil  Relief  Act.  post- 
war Job  security,  and  many  others.  Yet  we 
take  them  away  from  established  businesses 
and  out  of  Jobs  of  long  standing  with  no 
promise  of  restoration  when  the  new  Job 
terminates  at  the  end  of  the  war.  We  make 
them  give  up  all  of  the  rights  and  security 
they  have  built  up  in  their  present  Jobs.  If 
conditions  are  such  as  to  require  the  drafting 
of  men  to  fill  Jobs,  let  us  meet  that  situation 
squarely  and  in  an  orderly  manner  by  enact- 
ing a  law  legalizing  such  action  and  giving 
to  such  persons  so  drafted  certain  benefits 
and  assurances  \uider  the  law.  If  the  time 
is  here  for  national  service  legislation,  let  us 
tell  the  people  so  frankly  and  not  try  to  avoid 
it  through  any  such  subterfuge  m  is  now 
propoaed. 

Tbe  statement  was  made  in  the  Baruch  re- 
port, and  has  often  been  made,  that  the 
criterion  of  deferment  should  be  occupation 
rather  than  dependency  and  It  has  been 
stated  even  further  that  dependency  should 
be  Ignored.  Tliis  Is  the  effect  of  the  draft- 
fathers  order  requiring  fathers  In  nondefer- 
rable  jobs  to  be  drafted  by  order  number 
wltlMnit  regard  to  number  or  degree  of  de- 
pendency. Again  I  say  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  to  set  tbe  policy,  and  time 
after  time  Congress  has  stated  that  depend- 
I  eney  ahoold  be  taken  into  consideration. 
'  The  people  back  home,  too,  I  believe,  feel 
that  depeiKlency  is  a  factor.    They  know  tbe 


problems  of  family  hardship,  dislocation,  and 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

Let  us  take  an  example  to  show  the  in- 
equity of  this  order.     The  example  I  use  is 
purely    casual    and   Illustrative   only.     Many 
otheis  c  f  like  nature  could  be  given.     If  I  re- 
call correctly,  some  of  the  deferrable  and  non- 
defertable  Jobs,  a  newspaper  reporter  21  years 
old  with  one  child  under  the  present  order 
wiiUld   not   be   taken   whereas  a  37-year-old 
far'  er  cf  6  children,   all   under   10  years  of 
are.  who  hanpened  to  be  the  sole  owner  and 
cpcriitor  of  a  grccfry  store  from  which  the 
family  made  its  living  would  be  taken.     To 
the   aveiagt    American  this  simply  does   not 
make  sense,  and  all  of  the  theorizing  about 
cen.nriencv   not    being   the   proper  gage  will 
not  cause  it  to  make  sen.'^e  to  Americans,  v.ho 
have  been  accustomed  to  and  who  expect  fair 
treatment. 

Mviv  I  r^y  again— I  f.m  in  favor  of  taking 
fath-Ts  when  it  ix'comes  neccsrary — and  I  am 
Eii'.f  the  father.*  are.  too.  We  are  in  this  war 
to  \^;n  and  we  are  willing  to  do  whatever  i.s 
nccessery  to  win.  But  let  us  be  fair  and 
frank  with  the  American  people.  Let  us  not 
I  nt'edlesslv  break  up  homes,  step  up  delin- 
quency and  dislocate  scciety,  simply  to  avoid 
naiioiial  ."service  legislation.  Let  us  net  take 
fHtheis  while  hoarding  manpower  behind 
c!r,»ft  deferments,  nor  while  allowing  the 
armed  services  almost  ruthlessly  to  v;aste 
I    manpower. 

;        T'-.e  whole  manpower  situation  Is  muddled. 

A  ftudy  of  the  manpower  resources  and  needs 

'    sh'jula  be  made  by  Congress  through  the  ap- 

'    propri;^te  committees  of   the  two  Houses  in 

order   to  see   Just   where  we   stand.     Such   a 

study    will    require    only    a    few    days.     The 

;    arm  d  services  will  not  suffer  while  that  is 

j   being  done      The  people  want  to  know  the 

'    story.     If  It  Is  found  that  some  compulsory 

action   is  needed  to  get  people  In  essential 

Jobs  we  can  then  enact  legislation  for  that 

purpose.     If.  on  the  other  hand.  It  appears 

that  fathers  w'.l!  have  to  be  taken  to  meet 

the   r'-quiremeiits   of   proper   military    needs, 

we  can  tell  the  American  people  so.     A  fair 

and  equitable  demand  on  them  then  based 

!    upon  facts  and  not  on  merely  an  arbitrary 

order   will   meet    with    a   response    that    will 

not  be  at  all  disappointing. 


Silver  Famine  Kits  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or    NCVATA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1943 

Ml-.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  an  article  on  silver 
from  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  of  Sep- 
tember 18.  1943: 

.     Sn.VER    FAMINE    HPTS    UEXICO;    MONKT    SCASCE — 
LABGE.ST    PHODUCEB    CANNOT    MEET    NE£DS    FOB 
I  DOMESTIC    nSX 

I  Demand  for  silver  by  all  the  Allied  Nations 
indicates  that  silver  is  gaining  Increased  rec- 
ognition as  the  money  of  the  people.  In 
Mexico  the  price  of  silver  has  reached  87 ij 

I    cents  an  ounce 

Mexico  is  not  producing  enough  silver  to 
meet  its  own  currency  and  commercial  re- 
quirements and  wants  to  Iwrrow  some  of  the 
United  States  silver  under  tbe  lend-lease 
plan  which  it  formerly  sold  to  us  at  46  cents 

I    an  ounce. 

I       To  satisfy  the  popular  demand  for  silver 

j    coins.  Mexico  is  minting  an  average  of  12,- 
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000,000  sliver  pesos  a  month,  according  to 
Eduardo  Suarez,  minister  of  finance. 

Remeltlng  of  coins  for  industrial  purposes 
and  hoarding  hsid  placed  such  a  heavy  call  on 
the  Mexican  mint  that  it  was  forced  to  sus- 
pend its  silver  shipments  to  the  United  States 
and  usc  the  metal  for  coinage  purposes. 

The  finance  minister  estimated  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  first  6  months  of  the  current 
year  Mexico's  sliver  production  would  be  only 
72,000,000  ounces  but  predicted  that  the  tra- 
ditional 80,000,000-ounc8  figure  will  be 
reached  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Financial  Interests  In  Mexico  report  that 
the  peso  coins  have  been  either  hoarded  or 
melted  down  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  coined 
because  speculators  have  been  getting  more 
for  the  sliver  bullion  than  the  face  value 
of  th"  coins. 

The  Mexican  Government,  it  Is  reported, 
has  obtained  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment an  agreement  to  set  aside  temporarily 
the  metal  pact  signed  early  last  year  until 
the  present  situation  can  be  rectified.  Tlie 
pact  pro"ided  for  the  United  States  purchas- 
ing Mexican  surpliis  silver  at  45  cents  an 
ounce. 

In  a  move  to  halt  siiver  speculation  the 
Mexican  Government  has  decreed  that  all 
silver  must  be  delivered  to  the  Bank  of  Mex- 
ico for  allocation  to  manufacturers,  thus 
preventing  direct  purchase  from  producers 
by  speculators. 

The  decree  also  Imposed  an  export  tax  of 
$8.41  a  kilogram  on  all  Jewelry  and  silver- 
ware, which  prciouslv  was  export-free. 

The  heavy  tax  Is  for  the  purpose  of  cur- 
tailing speculators  from  melting  sliver  coins 
and  manufactured  articles,  which  in  some 
cases  hsve  been  melted  and  exported  to  the 
United  States  upon  payment  only  of  the 
30  iJercent  United  States  ad  valorem  duty. 


Improper  GovernmeBt  Controls  Are  Kill- 
ing the  Forces  Which  Make  It  Possible 
To  Produce  Livestock  and  To  Distribute 

Meat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21.  1943 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  all  Members  of  Congress, 
and  all  oflBcials  in  the  Office  of  Price 
Administrsition  and  the  War  Pood  Ad- 
ministration to  read  and  study  the  prac- 
tical suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Jay  Hor- 
mel,  of  Austin,  Minn.,  to  solve  the  chaotic 
.meat  situation  in  this  country,  largely 
caused  by  the  application  of  improper 
and  unwise  Government  controls.  Mr. 
Hormel  is  one  of  the  outstanding  meat 
processors  of  the  United  States,  and 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  has 
submitted  his  suggestions  to  Hon.  Mar- 
vin Jones,  the  War  Food  Administrator, 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Jay  Hormel  fol- 
lows: 

As  a  war  measure,  a  system  of  controls  has 
been  developed  over  meat  and  livestock. 

These  controls  are  killing  the  very  tarces 
which  make  it  possible  to  produce  11  vest- ck 
and  to  distribute  meat 

WbUe  these  same  types  of  controls  may 
work  beautifully  on  hundreds  of  other  items, 
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they  will  not  work  on  meat.  This  fact  Is 
difficult  for  many  people  to  understand,  be- 
cause they  may  have  seen  these  same  con- 
trols work  successfully  on  other  products. 
*jut  these  controls  will  not  work  on  meat. 

Meats  arc  not,  never  were,  and  cannot  be 
handled  like  any  other  products. 

Crackers  or  umbrellas,  drugs  or  automo- 
biles dont  change  prices  very  often.  Their 
prices  are  planned  for  a  period  of  time — a 
season,  a  year,  or  more. 

The  kind  of  controls  that  may  work  beaa- 
tlfully  on  such  product?^  will  destroy  the  sys- 
tem for  producing  and  distributing  meats. 

The  demand  for  meat  comes  three  times 
a  day.  It  fluctuates  with  all  the  changes 
that  come  in  our  day-to-day  living. 

The  supply  of  meat  changes  from  day  to 
day.  It  Is  affected  by  all  the  changes  that 
come  into  the  lives  .and  businesses  of 
6,000.000  livestock  producers,  1,500  meat 
packers  and  sausage  makers,  and  300.000 
operators  of  retail  food  stores. 

Both  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for 
meat  literally  charge  as  often  as  the 
weather. 

The  um.brella  manufacturer  can  set  a  price 
on  hlf  umbrellas,  and  If  he  doesn't  sell  them 
during  the  shower  today,  he  can  sell  them 
when  It  rains  next  week  or  next  month. 

Not  so  with  the  meatman  and  the  live- 
stock producer  If  he  has  to  sell  today,  he 
has  to  sell  today. 

Thafs  why  the  meat  and  llve(?tcck  busi- 
ness has  always  been  transacted  on  the  auc- 
tion block. 

IN  THE  M-.-iT  BUSINESS  IT'S  NC»T  MERCHANDISING, 
IT'S   EIDDING 

Tlie  bulcher  bids  for  the  meat  he  wants. 
The  packer  bids  for  the  butcher's  business. 
The  livestock  producer  sells  on  the  basis  of 
the  bids  he    receives. 

It  Is  this  constant  bidding  that  adjusts 
the  meat  supply  to  the  changing  demands 
which  take  place  in  one  meat  market  as  com- 
pared with  another,  In  one  town  as  compared 
with  another,  and  with  the  changes  In  tlie 
meat  available  In  their  various  scurces  of 
supply. 

BTDOING  IS  THE  POWER  THAT  PRODUCES  AND 
mSTHIBUTES  i'.K.\r — THE  ONLY  POWER  THAT 
CAN 

When  you  take  away  the  fluctuating  price 
differentials  that  are  brought  about  by  daUy 
competitive  bidding,  you  destroy  the  only 
system  which  will  produce  the  meat  this 
country  needs. 

When  you  tamper  with  or  destroy  this 
process  of  bidding,  you  destroy  the  only 
system  that  will  distribute  meat  and  provide 
the  right  shares  of  the  available  meat  sup- 
ply to  the  armed  forces,  to  lease-lend,  and 
among  civilians. 

Bidding  has  been  destroyed. 

That's  why  many  meat  markets  are  short 
of  certain  kinds  of  meat. 

That's  why  many  communities  have'  not 
had  their  share  of  meat  for  months. 

And  that's  why  even  our  armed  forces  stn6 
lease-lend  have  been  actually  short  of  meat 
from  time  to  time. 

In  handling  the  situation  there  are  several 
things  we  must  accomplish: 

OBJECnVZ  NO.    1.    MAKE  StTRJE  THE   GOVERNMENT 
GETS  THE  MEAT  IT  NEEDS 

That  means  you  and  I  use  less  meat  than 
we  would  like. 

Each  of  us  is  glad  to  do  that.  But  how 
do  we  go  about  It? 

Wrong  way 

Restrict  the  amount  of  meat  each  packer 
can  sell  into  the  domestic  trade?  No.  That 
wont  work,  because  there  Is  no  aasuranee  that 
what  will  be  left  over  wUl  be  mou^  to  sup- 
ply the  Government  needs  each  wedc. 

The  Army  went  short  week  after  week 
while  depending  on  the  restriction  order. 


Require  each  packer  to  give  a  certain  per- 
centage of  his  production  to  the  •  k)Temment? 
No.  That  won't  work,  because  again  there  la 
no  assurance  as  to  what  quantity  of  meat 
will  be  produced  each  week.  Such  a  system 
does   not  have  elasticity. 

Under  any  such  rigid  procedure  the  packer 
has  less  opportunity — and  less  Incentive— to 
bid  for  the  live  animals.  The  Oovemment, 
in  turn,  has  no  opporttinlty  to  bid  for  the 
meat.  There  is  nothing  to  make  the  meat 
move  to  market. 

Right   v>ay 

You  and  I  agreed  that  we  would  be  glad 
to  use  less  meat  than  we  want  in  order  to 
make  sure  tbe  Government  gets  the  meat  It 
needs. 

Eut  how  much  less?  Someone  must  tell 
us  hew  much  of  each  kind  of  meat  each  of 
us  can  use  without  taking  some  of  what  the 
Government  needs. 

Telling  us  how  much  is  the  proper  function 
of  a  rationing  system. 

Each  of  US  has  only  so  many  points  to 
spend  If  becaxise  of  war  needs  we  shotild 
buy  pork  chops  sparingly,  their  point  price 
must  be  set  high.  If  we  may  buy  sparerlbs 
more  freely,  their  point  price  should  be  low. 
Up  to  now  we  have  been  able  to  have  all  the 
pigs'  feet  we  want  without  interfering  with 
the  war  effort,  so  pigs'  feet  have  no  point 
value  at  ell. 

In  other  words,  we  start  by  using  ration 
tickcu  as  a  guide  to  tell  us  what  we  should 
not  buy  freely.  The  point  value  tells  us  the 
extent  to  which  we  should  not  buy  each  item. 

If  Uncle  Sam  is  running  short  of  some- 
thing, the  point  value  on  that  item  goes  up. 
When  he  has  more  than  enough,  the  point 
value  goes  down  again. 

When  you  and  I  understand  what  point 
values  mean  and  why,  we  simply  do  not  buy 
those  pounds  of  meats  which  Uncle  Sam 
neodi. 

If  we  don't  buy  it  the  retailer  can't  sell  it. 
If  the  retailer  can't  sell  It  he  won't  buy  It. 
That  means  the  packer  can't  sell  it  to  anyone 
except  the  Oovemment,  because  the  Oovern- 
fnent  is  the  only  buyer  left.  That  is  the  way 
it  should  work.  That  is  the  way  we  shotild 
sell  to  the  Government  the  meat  for  Gov- 
ernment needs. 

Thus,  through  rationing— properly  ap- 
plied— you  can  know  that  tbe  meat  you  don't 
buy  is  the  meat  which  goes  to  the  boys  who 
are  doing  our  fighting  for  us. 

OBJECTIVX  NO.  S.  MAKX  EURX  XVEST  CIVIUAIf 
GETS  AIX  TTIE  MEAT  HIS  RATION  TICXETS  CAU> 
FOR 

When  dollars  were  our  only  ration  tickets. 
the  meat  always  went  to  the  dollars.  Since 
we  got  price  ceilings  all  this  Is  changed.  A- 
town  gets  all  the  meat  It  needs.  B-ville  Is 
short  week  after  week. 

Wrong  toay 

Depend  on  ration  tickets?  No.  Neither 
the  retailer  nor  the  packer  nor  the  livestock 
producer  can  use  a  ration  ticket  for  cash.  So 
neither  the  consumer  nor  the  retailer  nor  the 
packer  can  use  the  ration  ticket  to  bid  for 
meat  or  livestock. 

Give  each  packer  a  civilian  quota?  No. 
Even  if  you  gave  higher  quotas  to  those  pack- 
ers doing  business  In  commtinlties  which  are 
short  of  meat,  there  is  nothing  about  a  quota 
to  say  which  dealer  or  which  housewife  has 
less  than  a  fair  share  of  the  meat  available. 

Give  a  quota  to  each  dealer  or  to  each 
housewife?  No.  That  Is  Just  another  word 
for  rationing,  which  does  not  guarantee  any- 
body any  meat  because  ration  tlekeU  wont 
make  meat  move. 

The  thing  whi^  makes  meat  more  la 
money. 

Today  we  are  doing  business  on  the  basia 
of  price  ceUings.  but  tbe  cost  of  doing  buat" 
ness  varies  from  town  to  town  and  even  from 
store  to  store. 


■I 
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By  the  time  the  packer  figures  his  sales- 
men's expeoMS.  delivery  expenses,  and  all  the 
other  costs  of  doing  business,  he  finds  that 
In  selling  In  A-town  he  has  as  much  money 
leXt  as  h«  could  get  by  selling  anywhere  else. 
A-town  continues  to  get  plenty  ol  meat. 

In  sellbig  In  B-viUe.  that  packer  always 
ends  up  with  a  little  leas  money,  not  much 
lass,  perhaps,  say.  the  difference  U  only  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound.  One-quarter  of  a 
cent  a  pound  U  more  than  the  packer's  aver- 
age profit  So  the  packer  stopa  selling  in 
B-Tllle.  and  B-rlUe  is  habitually  short  of  meat. 
Of  course.  B-vllle  may  develop  a  black 
market.  bu«i  that's  bringing  money  back  Into 
the  picture  again. 

B-vllle  wtll  never  get  its  meat  legitimately 
under  any  system  of  quotas,  restrictions,  or 
allocations,  because  the  meat  business  moves 
too  fast,  spd  rigid  plans  Just  won't  work. 

Right  iray 
Remember,  the  thing  which  makes  meat 
move  is  money. 

Nobody  knows  how  much  meat  Is  needed 
In  B-vUle  except  the  people  in  B-vllle.  The 
B-vllle  dealer  has  a  pretty  good  idea  how 
much  his  customers  will  buy  with  their  ra- 
tion coupons,  but  the  only  way  the  B-vUle 
dealer  can  get  meat  for  his  customers  is  to 
bid  a  price  which  will  cover  the  cost  of 
bringing  meat  Into  B-vllle  and  Into  his  store. 
Tou  remember  that,  restricted  by  ration 
tickets,  we  In  A-town  simply  did  not  buy 
those  pounds  of  meat  which  Uncle  Sam 
needs.  That  left  meat  in  the  hands  of  the 
packer.  He  had  only  two  places  to  sell  it. 
to  the  Government  or  to  B-vllle,  where  the 
people  still  have  unsatisfied  ration  coupons. 
If  the  Government  buys  this  meat  at  the 
celling  price,  at  the  same  price  the  meat 
market  in  B-vllle  can  pay,  the  higher  cost  of 
going  to  B-vllle  makes  it  unprofiUble  for  the 
packer  to  sell  It  there,  so  B-vllle  continues 
abort  of  meat. 

Obvlo\uly,  the  Government  can't  control 
this  situation  by  the  quantities  It  buys  from 
day  to  day  becauae  It  has  no  way  of  knowing 
e«ch  day  how  much  of  each  kind  of  meat 
each  of  the  various  B-vlIles  need.  But  the 
Government  can  know  that  as  long  as  it  buys 
at  celling  prices,  all  the  A-towns  can  get 
their  meat,  while  the  B-villes  more  or  less  go 
without. 

If  the  pecker's  extra  cost  In  going  to  B- 
▼Ule  Is  one  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound,  the 
Government  can  send  meat  to  B-vllIe  by  the 
almple  expedient  of  buying  lU  own  meat 
at  one-quarter  of  a  cent  leas  than  the  celling 
price.  That  means  the  packer  can  get  as 
much  for  bis  meat  In  B-vUle  as  he  can 
by  aelllng  to  the  Government.  Most  packers 
prefer  to  hold  their  domestic  trade  If  they 
can.  If  the  Government  lowers  lU  price 
■o  that  B-vlUe's  bid  neU  as  much  as 
the  Government  bid.  the  packer  will  sell  to 
A«town  first,  to  get  the  market  profit  there. 
He  will  sell  to  B-ville  second  In  order  to  maln- 
Uin  his  domestic  trade.  The  Government 
will  be  the  only  buyer  for  what  Is  left,  and 
that  la  ]\i8t  the  way  It  ahould  work  becaxise 
the  rationing  point  values  on  each  kind  of 
meat  were  set  so  as  to  leave  the  Government 
all  it  needs  of  each  kind. 

The  answer,  then,  is  to  put  dollars  back  to 
work  as  the  force  which  makes  meat  move. 
This  can  be  done  only  when  we  have  fixed 
thlnga  ao  the  ceiling  price  doesn't  stop  one 
from  bidding  dollars  for  the  meat  to  which 
his  red  stamps  entitle  him. 

As  long  as  we  have  ceilings  this  can  be 
done  by  having  the  Government  bid  less  than 
celling  prices  for  the  meat  it  buys. 

That  Is  all  there  Is  to  the  problem  of 
making  sure  there  is  always  enough  of  each 
kind  of  meat  so  that  each  civilian  can  get 
all  that  his  ration  tickets  call  for. 

OBJBCnON     NO.     9.      HOLD    THE     LINK-^PaE\'KI4T 

nrvxATioN 
We  are  agreed  that  prices  must  be  held  in 
line,  and  that  the  price  level  from  time  to 


time   must   be   that   price   which    is   set    by 
the  considerations  of  good  public  policy. 

Wrong  way 
Establish  retail  ceiling  prices?     No.     That 
doesn't  really  work,  because  the  chiseler  can 
cheat  on  price  ceilings  until  the  enforcement 
officials  catch  up  with  him. 

Establish  wholesale  price  ceilings?  No. 
In  the  meat  business,  wholesale  prices  nor- 
mally vary  from  place  to  place  and  from  day 
to  day — even  from  hour  to  hour.  The  de- 
mand for  meat  and  the  available  supply  of 
meat  change  with  the  weather.  The  thing 
which  makes  meat  move  Is  money.  So  If 
the  price  relationship  from  place  to  place 
can't  change  as  often  as  conditions  change, 
we  won't  ever  have  the  meat  exactly  where 
we  want  It. 

Livestock  ceilings?  No.  That's  worse  yet. 
When  a  packer  needs  livestock  to  operate  his 
plant,  he  has  to  bid  for  it.  If  ceilings  stop 
his  bidding,  he  doesn't  get  his  normal  share 
of  the  livestock.  The  packer  who  is  shortest 
of  livestock  Is  often  the  packer  who  is  lo- 
cated In  a  defense  area.  If  he  doesn't  get 
livestock,  he  can't  supply  his  area  with  meat. 
If  he  is  short  of  livestock,  his  men  have  short 
hours.  If  a  short  pay  check  makes  BUI  and 
Joe  hunt  other  Jobs  this  week.  Tom  and  Jim 
next  week,  that  packer  simply  wont  have 
the  help  to  run  his  plant  to  capacity  when 
the  livestock  runs  start  this  fall.  That,  in 
turn,  means  there  will  not  be  enough  packing 
house  capacity  to  handle  all  the  livestock 
coming  to  market. 
Price  ceilings  are  not  the  answer. 

Right  tcay 

If  you  and  I.  guided  by  our  ration  tickets. 
do  not  buy  the  mea-;  the  Government  needs, 
the  packer  has  no  o;her  choice  than  to  offer 
that  meat  for  sale  to  the  Government.  If 
you  and  I  don't  t&xe  It.  there  is  no  other 
buyer  than  the  Government. 

The  Goveriunent  thus  becomes  able  to  buy 
that  meat  at  whatever  price  it  chooses. 

If  good  policy  is  to  hold  prices  steady,  the 
Government  simply  buys  at  the  existing  price 
levels. 

If  good  policy  calls  for  lower  prices,  the 
Government  simply  bids  the  market  down  to 
the  desired  level. 

Whether  it  be  to  put  prices  down,  or  up. 
or  hold  them  steadj.  the  national  price  level 
In  moat  can  be  set  tjach  day  by  the  price  the 
Government  Itself  chooses  to  pay. 

You  remember  thiit  the  packer  didn't  go  to 
B-vllle  when  the  bvisineas  there  was  showing 
him  a  loss.  If  the  business  in  B-vllle  Is  show- 
ing a  profit,  the  packers  will  want  to  sell 
there.    Packers  would  bid  for  the  privilege. 

No  one  packer  would  permit  his  competi- 
tors to  have  the  B-ville  business  as  long  as 
he.  himself,  could  find  an  advantage  of  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  a. pound  in  selling  to  the 
B-vllle  merchant  Instead  of  the  Government. 

Retail  prices  also  would  be  held  in  line  by 
price  competition  among  the  retail  stores 
Without  ceilings,  without  quotas,  and  with- 
out restrictions,  pairkers  would  be  free  to  sell 
retailers  all  the  meiit  for  which  their  custom- 
ers had  tickets.  ITie  business  of  each  re- 
tailer would  be  limited,  not  by  the  quantity 
of  meat  he  could  buy,  but  by  the  number  of 
customers  with  tickets  he  could  attract  to 
his  shop. 

Price  comp)etition,  as  always,  would  hold 
prices  In  line — the  actual  prices  pecple  pay 
for  meat — which  ajnstitutes  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

Price  control  by  price  competition  really 
does  hold  the  line. 

MOTS    ON    UXAT    MANAGEMENT 

This  system  of  setting  national  price  levels 
In  meat  by  the  prices  which  the  Government 
pays  for  the  meat  it  buys  has  come  to  be 
known  as  meat  management. 

Jifeat  management  as  contrasted  with  meat 
controls. 


Meat  management  can  be  aimed  at  any 
single  objective. 

For  example,  the  price  which  the  Govern- 
ment pavs  can  be  made  to  control  the  retail 
price,  the  wholesale  price,  the  price  of  live- 
stock, or  It  could  even  be  made  to  control  the 
price  of  feed. 

Neither  meat  management  nor  any  other 
system  can  control  all  these  prices,  because  if 
any  one  of  them  is  fixed,  the  others  must 
fluctuate  around  it. 

Moat  management  can  be  aimed  at  any 
group  of  objectives  which  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  one  another,  but,  for  example. 
neither  meat  management,  nor  any  other  sys- 
tem, can  hold  the  price  of  cattle  down  and  at 
the  same  time  encourage  increasing  produc- 
tion of  beef.  Where  two  possible  objectives 
are  in  confl!ct.  we  must  take  our  choice  and 
use  meat  management  only  to  effectuate  the 
one  which  Is  most  desirable. 

OBJECTIVE   NO.   4.    MAKE  SURE  WE  GET  FULL  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  THE  NEEDED  KINDS  OF  LIVESTOCK 

This  Nation  faces  a  beef  shortage  starting 
In  January  and  lasting  into  July  1944 — un- 
less—unle.ss  we  do  the  right  things,  and  do 
them  quickly. 

This  Nation  faces  the  danger  of  a  falling  off 
In  per!:  production  which  may  begin  to  be 
felt  in  May  and  June,  and  which  will  become 
serious  In  the  fall  of  1944 — unless  we  start 
doin^  the  right  things  now. 

We  must  make  sure  to  maintain  our  live- 
stock production. 

Wrong  way — beef 
Set  wholesale  price  ceilings  on  various 
grades  of  t)eef?  No.  Fixed-price  differences 
on  various  grades  of  beef  mean  fixed-price 
differences  on  various  grades  of  cattle^  At 
I  present  the  difference  in  price  between  "fed  " 
cattle  and  "grass"  cattle  is  so  small  that  the 
cattle  feeders  cannot  afford  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. 

This  fact  Is  just  beginning  to  show  itself 
In  the  statistics.  We  now  have  fewer  cattle 
on  feed  than  we  had  a  year  ago.  The  situa- 
tion Is  getting  worse  every  day. 

Range  cattle  must  be  sold  when  the  grass 
dries  up  If  the  feeder  doesn't  buy  them, 
they  go  to  slaughter.  Tliat  is  what  is  hap- 
pening right  today  Each  1.000-pound  crit- 
ter which  goes  to  slaughter  now  means  that 
much  more  beef  available  now.  But  it  also 
means  one  le.ss  1.250-pound  animal  available 
to  us  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

After  the  critter  has  bypassed  the  feed 
lot  and  has  gone  to  the  slaughtering  pen, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  feeder  to  do 
any  .second  guessing.  If  we  want  the  cattle 
feeder  to  think  he  can  afford  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness, to  produce  beef  for  us  this  coming  year, 
we  must  act  quickly. 

Right  way — beef 

We  have  agreed  that  point  prices  on  beef 
should  be  set  so  that  you  and  I  dont  buy 
the  beef  the  Government  needs. 

If  restrictions  were  removed,  each  retailer 
would  be  able  to  get  all  the  beef  his  cus- 
tomers would  buy,  and  he  would  be  able  to 
get  whatever  grades  his  cuswmers  preferred. 

Now,  at  present  wholesale  prices,  A  grade 
beef  costs  19  cents,  B  grade  17  cents.  This 
is  not  a  natural  price  spread  between  A  and 
B  grades  of  beef  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Meat  management  means  that  these  price 
differences  between  grades  should  be  the 
natural  dltTerences — the  competitive  differ- 
ences 

If  the  Government  follows  meat  manage- 
ment, lets  .see  what  happens. 

First,  let's  say  that  the  aim  of  meat  man- 
agement in  this  instance  is  to  maintain  this 
wholesale  price  for  A  grade  beef.  That 
means  the  prices  of  other  grades  must  fluc- 
tuaie  mound  that  19  cents  according  to  the 
relative  price  yuu  nnd  I  are  willing  to  bid 
for  the.-e  other  grarl?s. 

The  Government  s'nould  bid  less  and  Isss 
for  B  eiade  b?ef,  until   it   has  reest;biished 
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the  natural  competitive  price  difference  be- 
tween the  two  grades  of  meat.  The  Govern- 
ment can't  bid  the  B  grade  too  low  because 
you  and  I  will  bid,  too,  when  the  price  dif- 
ference Interests  us. 

The  cattle  feeder  has  always  operated  on 
a  basis  of  estimating  the  relative  demand  for 
various  grades  of  beef.  He  plans  his  opera- 
tions on  his  judgment  of  what  the  public 
will  be  willing  to  pay. 

Meat  management  would  reeBtabilsh  op- 
erating conditions  in  which  the  cattle  feeder 
has  confidence. 

One  other  thing 

The  price  of  cattle  is  too  low  as  compared 
with  the  price  of  hogs.  This  disparity  must 
be  corrected.  It  can  be  corrected  In  any  one 
of  several  ways.  One  way  would  be  to  raise 
beef  prices.  Another  way  which  was  recom- 
mended by  an  advisory  group  of  livestock 
and  meat  men  is  to  permit  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  byproducts — hides,  tallow,  and  so  forth. 

Wrong  way — hogs 

Establish   a  "support  price"  lielow  which' 
live  hogs  will  not  be  permitted  to  go?     That 
depends  on  hew  it  Is  done. 

Hogs  will  get  down  to  the  support  price 
only  when  there  are  more  hogs  than  the 
packer  can  handle.  Who  then  will  say  which 
producer  may  market  his  hogs  today  when 
it  is  pleasant  and  which  one  mtist  market 
his  tomorrow  when  it  Is  stormy?  Who  will 
say  which  producer  may  go  to  the  nearby 
market  and  which  must  go  to  that  which 
Is  farther  away?  The  regimentation  neces- 
sary to  enforce  a  support  price  Is  unthink- 
able. The  .producers — particularly  the  mar- 
ginal producers — who  were  unable  to  mar- 
ket their  hogs  when  it  was  to  their  advantage 
to  do  so,  would  become  discouraged  Hog 
production  would  be  decreased. 

Have  the  Government  undertake  to  buy 
the  hogs  and  resell  them  to  the  packers? 
No,  that  Involves  the  same  difficulties,  but 
worse.  If  the  Government  should  establish 
a  contract  price,  the  Inferred  obligation 
would  be  to  provide  a  full  market  each  day 
at  that  price.  The  ability  of  the  packers 
to  slaughter  the  hogs  and  process  the  meat 
would  become  an  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  therefore,  would  become  a  matter 
for  Government  regulation  If  not  for  actual 
Government  management.  Certainly,  the 
Government  Is  not  equipped  to  undertake 
such  tasks  as  that,  nor  the  tasks  of  allo- 
cating nmrketB  to  farmers — and  farmers  to 
markets. 

Right   way — hogs 

Meat  management  can  be  used  to  fit  any 

single  aim. 

If  the  aim  Is  to  control  the  price  level 
of  each  of  the  pork  cuts,  the  Government 
can  do  that  tay  setting  the  red-point  value 
of  each  cut  so  as  to  control  the  volume  of 
the  civilian  demand  for  It,  and  then  buying 
what's  left  over  at  the  price  level  it  want* 
to  maintain. 

If  the  aim  is  to  control  the  Chicago  price 
of  hogs,  that,  too,  can  be  done  by  anyone 
who  Is  experienced  In  the  wholesale  meat 
business.  If  the  packers  start  bidding  the 
price  of  hogs  up,  the  Government  will  simply 
bid  the  price  of  pork  meat  down.  An  ex- 
perienced man  in  charge  of  the  Government 
pork  buying  should  be  able  to  hold  the  Chi- 
cago hog  price. 

But — by  meat  management  or  any  other 
system,  you  can  maintain  only  one  in  a  group 
of  price  markets  which  normally  vary  In 
their  relationship  to  one  another.  If  you 
are  going  to  maintain  the  Chicago  price, 
you  let  the  other  markets  find  their  prices 
around  that  Chicago  base.  If  you  would 
rather  control  the  price  at  Des  Moines,  you 
can  do  that.  But  neither  meat  management 
nor  any  arbitrary  system  can  fix  the  relation- 
ship between  them. 

And— all  hogs  do  not  normally  sell  at  the 
same  price,  and  no  system  will  make  them 
do  so,  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 


Normal  price  differences  by  iwrmal  weight 
ranges  would  retard  any  exaggerated  market- 
ings, which  wotild  rob  us  of  pigs  which  should 
come  to  market  next  spring. 

Normally,  hog  prices  change  by  10-  or  20- 
pound  weight  ranges.  The  present  support 
price  range  Is  200  pounds  to  270  pounds.  At 
times  this  would  be  as  much  as  95  percent 
of  all  the  hogs  coming  to  market.  There 
will  be  days  when  the  market  can't  take 
all  the  hcjgs. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that,  whether  It  be 
meat  management  or  any  other  system,  the 
support  p'-lce  must  be  applied  to  a  natural 
and  normal  market  weight  range  sufficiently 
narrow  to  give  the  farmer  an  option  based 
on  price  as  to  which   weight  hogs   he  will 
market  now  and  which  weight  he  will  mar- 
ket later;  v;hether  to  market  his  hogs  today 
or  tomorrow:  near  at  home  or  far  away.  etc. 
If  the  producer  has  ho  price  basis  of  choice, 
a  black   market  will   grow   up   to  give  him 
that  choice  and  In  the  meanwhile  the  sit- 
uation  will  'present   such   difficulties   as    to 
discourage  the  marginal  producer — even  the 
good  producer  on  his  marginal   numbers — 
and  cause  reduced  pork  production. 
.  Only  meat  management  can  control  price 
levels  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  normal 
price  differentials,  and  only  by  maintaining 
normal  price  differentials  can  we  avoid  the 
disruption    of    this    Nation's    livestock    pro- 
ducing and  processing  capacity. 

OBJECnVK  NO.  S.    DJMINATE  TH«  BLACK  MASKET 

It  Is  said  that  25  percent  of  the  Nation's 
meat  supply  Is  now  passing  through  the 
black  markets.  Certainly,  this  must  be 
stopped. 

Wrong  way 

Issue  more  ration  tickets  than  there  is 
meat?  No.  People  are  bound  to  think  they 
are  entitled  to  buy  meat  as  long  as  their  red 
stamps  hold  out.  If  they  can't  get  what  they 
want  from  their  regular  dealer,  some  of  them 
win  start  shopping  down  the  street.  And 
when  they  get  to  the  black  market,  they 
forget  to  ask  the  price. 

Enforce  price  ceilings?  That  would  do  it, 
but  we  haven't  enough  policemen. 

License  slaughterers  and  proceseors?  No. 
Again,  we  haven't  enough  policemen.  We  al- 
ready have  so  many  rules  and  regulations  that 
most  people  In  the  business  have  not  even 
been  able  to  read  them.  But  every  time  a 
new  regtilatlon  comes  out.  the  chlselera  find 
a  new  way  to  cheat,  and  the  black  market 
goes  merrily  on. 

Right  u>ay 
Take  the  profit  out  of  the  black  market. 
How? 

First.  Be  sure  that  point  values  on  each 
kind  of  meat  are  high  encjugh  to  leave  all  of 
each  kind  of  meat  which  the  Government 
needs. 

Second.  Let  the  Government  bidding  for 
the  meat  It  buys  be  the  mean*  of  controlling 
the  price  level. 

This  will  leave  the  packers  always  bidding 
for  the  retailer's  business.  Each  retailer  will 
then  be  able  to  get  all  the  meat  he  can 
legitimately  sell.  And  he  can  get  it  at  right 
prices.  The  black-market  operator  no  longer 
will  be  able  to  get  patronage  by  selling  meats 
which  a  dealer  needs  in  order  to  stay  in  bvisl- 
ness,  or  In  order  to  satisfy  the  ration  tickets 
of  his  customers.  Thus  much  of  the  black - 
market's  profit  opportunity  will  have  been 
taken  away.  This  will  not  kill  the  black 
market,  but  It  will  make  It  awfully  sick,  be- 
cause the  black  market  can  operate  only  at 
an  abnormal  profit. 

This  procedure  will  also  make  sure  that 
every  person  can  usually  get  all  of  any  kind 
of  meat  he  wants,  as  long  as  his  red  stamps 
hold  out. 

Third.  Be  sure  the  public  understands  that 
the  only  purpose  of  rationing  is  to  tell  each 
(me  of  us  what  our  fair  share  of  meat  is, 
in  order  that  the  Government  may  have  the 
meat  it  needs. 


We  know  we  cant  police  every  ocmsumw 
or  every  retaUw — ^nor  even  every  paekv .  W« 
don't  Intend  to.  We  don't  have  to.  Ration- 
ing is  the  fair  means  by  'Whlcb  each  of  uu  gives 
up  that  which  we  should  give  up  in  order  that 
our  boys  ahall  have  meat. 

When  we  understand  that  there  will  be 
be  very  little  cheating  on  ration  tickets. 

When  we  restore  bidding  throughout  the 
meat  business,  markets  will  not  be  short  of 
meat — various  commu'..itles  will  get  their 
fair  shares — and  the  supply  for  our  armed 
forces  and  lend-lease  will  be  a'-.sured. 


Those  Wartime  Pennies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OV  MEW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  27.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  editorial  in  the  Timcs-Herald  entitled 
"Those  Wartime  Pennies"  omits  the  rea- 
son why  well  Just  have  to  take  the  new 
wartime  pennies  and  try  to  like  them — 
the  steel  composition  ones,  -we  mean, 
which  are  almost  the  size  of  dimes  and 
look  much  like  dimes.  Whether  we  like 
the  steel-composition  pennies  or  not.  we 
can  endure  them  far  better  than  our 
soldiers  can  face  the  deadly  instruments 
of  death  suffered  and  permitted  to  be 
shipped  to  the  Japanese  by  the  Rooserdt 
Administration  under  its  appeasement 
program. 

The  shipment  of  r^ned  copper  from 
the  United  Stotes  to  Japan  during  a 
period  of  5  years  fully  ex{dains  our  short- 
age of  ttiis  very  vital  and  essential  war 
material,  of  which  the  United  States  is 
now  desperately  diort: 

Refined  copper  export*  to  Japan 

Pounde 

1936 - - 6, 866.471 

1937 - 10.886,708 

1938 317,878,788 

1939 840,877,000 

1940 888,887,000 

Total 717.877,818 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  ronarks,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald: 

TBoes  WastHcx  Pbmmub 

Mrs.  Nellie  Tayloe  Boss,  Director  of  the 
Mint,  says  well  Just  have  to  take  the  new 
wartime  pennies  and  try  to  like  them — the 
steel-composition  ones,  we  mean,  which  are 
almost  the  same  siee  as  dimes  and  look  much 
like  dimes. 

TBST  LOOK  LIKS  DtKaS 

It  seems  that  It  U  tinpoaelble  to  allot  the 
4,600  tons  of  oopper  needed  annually  Xcr 
normal  United  States  copper-penny  produc- 
tion; that  all  avaUable  oopper  Is  needed  for 
the  war  effort? 

So  that  would  seem  to  be  that.  Nevertbe- 
less,  the  fact  remaiits  that  these  pennies  are 
a  nuisance  to  almost  anybody  wbose  eyes  are 
not  20/20.  It  Is  rather  .embarrsMtng.  for  In- 
stance, to  hand  a  taxi  driver  what  you  think 
Is  a  dime  Up.  only  to  have  him  0ve  you  a 
sad  and  reproachful  look  becauae  it's  one  of 
the  eraats  pennies. 

What  would  be  the  matter  with  punching 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  new  penny?    That 
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That  is  all  there  Is  to  the  problem  of 
making  sure  there  is  always  enough  of  each 
kind  of  meat  so  that  each  civilian  can  get 
•11  that  his  ration  ticketo  call  for. 

OVBCnON     NO.     3.      HOLD    THX     UNK— PaE\'KI<T 

ntrLATioN 
We  are  agreed  that  prices  must  be  held  in 
line,  and  that  the  price  level  from  time  to 


does  hold  the  line. 

NOT!   ON    KKAT    MANAGEMENT 

This  system  of  setting  national  price  levels 
in  meat  by  the  prices  which  the  Government 
pays  for  the  meat  it  buys  has  come  to  be 
known  as  meat  management. 

^eat  management  as  contrasted  with  meat 
controls. 


Jrirsi.  let  s  say  tnat  tne  aim  oi  meat  man- 
agement in  thus  instance  Is  to  maintain  this 
v.ho'esnle  price  for  A  grade  beef.  That 
means  the  prices  of  other  grades  must  fluc- 
tuate around  that  19  cents  according  to  the 
relative  price  you  and  I  are  willing  to  bid 
for  the-^e  other  grar1?s. 

The  Government  should  bid  less  and  l?ss 
for  B  grade  b?ef,  until  it  has  reest;. bushed 
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would  not  only  make  It  instanUy  dUtlngulsh- 
abie  from  the  dime  but  wotUd  also  save  a 
fair-sized  wad  of  steel  per  year. 

As  we  understand  It.  it  is  not  practical  to 
change  the  shape  of  the  new  penny,  because 
of  the  chaoe  such  a  change  would  prod'te  In 
numeroiis  penny  vending  machine*.  But  to 
drill  a  hole  In  it  seems  entirely  practical 

Nor  is  this  a  novel,  unheard-of  Idea.  The 
Chinese  for  centuries  have  had  coinr  with 
holes  in  them,  and  the  custom  has  worked 
out  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  boys  fighting  in  the 
jungles  have  had  to  take  it.  Why  cannot 
we? 


loom  so  threateningly  on  our  horizon.  His 
words,  so  influential  with  Jefferson  and  the 
makers  of  our  Constitution,  should  te  equally 
influential  with  us  tolay.    He  wrote: 

"If  a  republic  is  small,  it  is  destroyed  by  a 
foreign  power;  11  it  is  large,  it  destroys  Itself 
by  an  Inner  vice.  So  it  is  very  likely  that  men 
would  have  been  forced  to  live  pUvav?  under 
the  rule  of  one  man  had  they  not  imagined 
a  confititution  which  combines  the  advan- 
tages of  a  republican  government  and  the 
external  force  of  a  monarchy  I  m»'an  a  fed- 
eral republic.  M^de  up  of  small  republics, 
It  enjoys  the  hi^h  political  quality  of  each, 
and  toward  other  powers  It  has.  by  virtue  of 
a  federation,  all  the  advantag,es  ot  mon- 
archla." 


Ceatralaation  of  Power  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HOWARD  BUFFETT 

or  NEBaABKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  27.  1943 

Mr.  BUPPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Riooao  a  significant  doctmient. 
It  is  written  by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan. 
American  physicist  and  Nobel  Prize 
winner.  As  a  great  scientist.  Dr.  Millikan 
outlines  for  America  the  greatest  danger 
that  confronts  us.  Many  people  have 
looked  for  a  scientific  appraisal  of  the 
New  Deal,  free  from  political  prejudice  or 
emotional  partisanship.  Dr.  Millikan 
has  suplied  it. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
33.  1043] 

On  August  22.  193S.  I  wrote  a  brief  state- 
ment for  the  TiOM  Capsule.  Since  tben  the 
threatened  storm  has  broken  and  mankind  is 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  crisis  in 
buman  history. 

But  today  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
•t  least  one  of  the  two  great  threats  to  world 
freedom  and  worlo  civilization  envisioned  by 
the  great  thinkers  of  the  past,  namely,  the 
external  threat  arising  from  the  attack  of 
bandit  nations  bent  on  world  conquest.  Is  not 
this  time  destined  to  succeed. 

Howerer.  the  aecoiid,  or  internal,  threat 
•rising  from  too  great  centralisation  of  power 
liL  Washington,  and  the  internal  corruption 
that  It  IneviUbly  breeds,  followed  as  In  all 
Axis  countries  and  some  non-Azls  ones  by  the 
replacement  of  a  people's  govtfnment  by  a 
party  government  Indlstingulstaed  from  des- 
potism, that  menace  is  certainly  greater  today 
than  at  any  time  in  American  history.  It  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  thst  the  American  voter 
baa  reftd  the  lessons  of  history  better  than 
bave  some  college  professors  who  have  been 
recent  administrative  advisers. 

Splnota,  whom  history  has  shown  to  have 
been  right  more  frequently  than  most  phi- 
losophers, warned  partlcvaarly,  about  1670, 
against  letting  education  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  central  government,  for  be  beld  It  to 
be  inevitable  that  tboM  Ui  power  would  use 
the  schools  to  popetuate  tbelr  control,  1.  e.. 
to  indoctrinate  the  rising  generation  with 
views  which  would  inevlubly  be  a  reflection 
of  the  philosophies  and  Interest*  of  tbe  rulers. 
Such  indoctrination  has  been  practiced  In 
this  centtiry  In  Europe  on  a  tremendotu  scale 
and  with  disastrous  consequences  to  man- 
kind. 

EATS  MONTaSQfUirO  SAW  DAMCOa 

But  It  waa  Monteaqulcu  who  aaw  and  stated 
most  dearly  in  1748  thaM  dangers  that  now 


Watchman,  What  of  the  Peace! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHCSFTTS 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5ENT.'\TIVE3 

Monday.  September  27.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  herein  an  excellent  commence- 
ment address  made  by  Col.  Edward  A. 
Pitzpatrlck  on  June  8, 1943,  at  ihe  Mount 
Mary  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

1»14 — AND   AfTER 

Would  you  end  war? 
Create  great  Peace. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  that  which  we  call  Peace? 

This  monstrous  machine  that  weakens  mil- 
lions In  factories. 

This  lust  of  money  for  Its  own  sake :  To  swell 
ones  social  stomach  larger  than  ones 
neighbor's. 

This  poor  little  personal  strife  and  family 
pride. 

This  softness  of  muscle  and  cowardice  of 
spirit. 

Is  this  Peace? 

Is  merely  keeping  alive.  Peace? 

Better  the  young  die  greatly  than  hve  weakly. 

Would  you  end  war? 

Create  great  Peace, 

The  Peace  that  demands  all  of  man. 

His  love,  his  life,  his  veriest  self: 

Plunge  him  in  the  smelting  fires  cf  a  work 
that  becomes  his  child. 

Coerce  him  to  be  himself  at  all  hazard'-;  With 
the  toil  and  the  mating  th.it  belong 
to  him: 

Compel  him  to  serve. 

Give  him  a  hard  .'Peace:  A  Peace  of  disci- 
pline and  Justice. 

Kindle  him  with  i/lslon.  Invite  him  to  joy 
and  adventuie: 

Set  him  to  work,  not  to  create  things 

But  to  create  men : 

Yea.  himself. 

Go  search  your  hea  t,  Amerjca. 

Turn  from  the  machine  to  man. 

Build,  while  there  is  yet  time,  a  creative  Peace 

While  there  is  yet  time! 

For  if  you  reject  great  Peace, 

As  svirely  as  vile  living  brings  diseuse. 

So  surely  shall  your  selfishness  bring  war 
— James  Oppenheim. 

TTjere  will  be  a  peace.  That  Is  the  simple 
fact — and  coming  from  unknown  depths  we 
^proach  clear  motmtain  tops  from  whence 
we  can  see  the  promised  land,  all  of  whose 
ways  are  pleasantness,  we  hope,  and  all  of 
wboae  paths  are  peace.  It  is  a  glorious 
picture  that   is  in  our  minds   against   the 


terrible  realities  of  war  with  its  casualty  lists, 
V  ith  its  blood,  toil,  sv.-eat,  and  tears,  with  its 
sacri.lccs  and  its  los.ses.  V/hat  rejoicing  there 
will  be  when  this  i.s  over.  There  will  be  re- 
Jn-ciiu,'.  but  we  caniiot  assume  that  all  will  be 
well  "xhe  brutalities  and  barbarism  which 
Belgium  and  Holland  and  Norway  know  and 
have  suffered,  which  Poland  and  Czechosk)- 
va.kia  and  France  have  experienced  would  be 
nur  preso'it  fate  were  Ave  not  engaged  In  war. 
Bu:  our  concern  i."!  that  for  our  children  and 
(Uir  children's  children;  the  stupidity  and 
baroan-^m  of  war  will,  we  h'jpe.  be  a  thing  of 
the  pa't.  and  men.  while  growing  in  years, 
will  grow  m  wisdom. 

The  Uimps  of  re.i.son  were  extinguished  on 
the  highw-ivs  of  the  world.  In  these  days 
we  did  not  ''^ee.  as  a  people,  too  clearly  what 
was  happening,  nor  did  we  realize  at  all 
adequf;-ely  ihe  world  conspiracy  against 
everyth!ng  that  America,  civilization,  and  re- 
ligion siand  for.  The  war  is  no  chivalrous 
gladiacorial  conflict.  It  is  the  Junker's  Idea 
of*  a  nation  m  arm.s.  It  had  long  and  cun- 
ningly been  prepared  for.  It  was  camou- 
flaged by  the  piirases  and  devices  of  cx- 
p-d'cncy  and  deceit.  It  is  totalitarian  war. 
VVcmen'and  children  are  as  much  a  part  cf 
It  as  men  There  is  no  distinction  between 
civilian  and  military.  Hospital  ships  were  to 
be  destroyed.  Mercy  and  fair  play  were 
taboo  This  IS  the  nature  of  the  war  in  which 
we  :  re  engaged,  and  accepting  the  gage  of 
battip.  we  match  Coventrys  and  Londons  and 
Pgarl  Harbors,  with  Dortmunds,  Dusseldorfs, 
Eisens.  ai'.d  Wilhelmshavens.  In  doing  this 
we  a;e  triad  to  see  the  great  spirit  of  freemen 
man: fist ing  itrelf  in  the  young  generation 
who  flight  our  battles  on  land,  on  sea,  and  In 
the  air 

But  even   from  totalitarian  war  waged  by 

madmen  with  their  visions  of  world  conquest 

."..ad  world  domination  without  any  sense  of 

InternationHl  respon.«ibillty  and  without  the 

remotest  Idea   that  they  might   be  defeated 

as  I  hey  trampled   nations  under  foot,  looted 

them  of  all   their  great  cultural  possessions. 

moved    their    populations    to    become    slave 

I   labor,   and    perpetrated    unspeakable    crimes 

i   on  women,  on  children,  and  on  men  too  old. 

:    or  too  young  to  take  up  arms.     Even  from 

I    such  war  there  must  be  peace,  but  what  a 

venteful   retribuion   will   follow   in   the  mi- 

mediate   wake    of   that    peace.     But   a   peace 

will  com>\ 

There  will  be  a  period  of  transition  when 
hostilities  are  over.  There  will  be  glad  re- 
unions of  fanruliep  all  over  the  country,  and 
there  will  be  moments  of  recollection  and  of 
the  seiL^e  of  loss,  for  men  young  and  old, 
who  gave  on  some  foreign  soil,  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion.  The  Nation  is  al- 
ready planning  for  the  demobilized  soldiers. 
We  w.mt  them  to  return  in  an  orderly  fashion 
with  separation  pay  and  with  unemployment 
ben.efjts  as  far  as  possible;  we  want  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  further  special  train- 
ing along  vocational  lines  and  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  education  whi(;h  service  to 
their  country  interrupted.  We  want  to  take 
account  oi  those  other  soldiers  of  the  com- 
mon good,  men  and  women,  who  made  the 
f.irplar.es,  ships  and  guns,  bombs,  and  muni- 
tions of  war  who  will  also  be  demobilized. 
The  demobilization  of  both  the  Industrial 
workers  and  the  armed  forces  must  be  car- 
ried out  in  terms  of  the  actual  social  and 
economic  condition  at  the  end  of  the  war  so 
that  new  maladjustments  will  not  be  created, 
a  new  depression  will  not  be  in  the  making, 
and  the  men  who  fought  and  worked  for  vic- 
tory shall  not  be  denied  its  fruits. 

This  is  the  demobilization  relating  to 
things,  and  materials,  aiming  at  an  improve- 
ment of  social  and  economic  conditions  and 
securing  the  physical  adjustment  of  men  to 
their  environment  It  Is  essential  and  it  is 
Important.  It  must  be  achieved,  and  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
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around  that  Chicago  base.  If  you  would 
rather  control  the  price  at  Des  Moines,  you 
can  do  that.  But  neither  meat  management 
nor  any  arbitrary  system  can  fix  the  relation- 
ship between  them. 

And— all  hogs  do  not  normally  sell  at  the 
same  price,  and  no  system  will  make  them 
do  so,  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 


every  person  can  usually  get  all  of  any  kind 
of  meat  he  wants,  as  long  as  his  red  stamps 
hold  out. 

Third.  Be  sure  the  public  understands  that 
tbe  only  purpose  of  rationing  is  to  tell  each 
one  of  \i8  what  our  fair  share  of  meat  is, 
In  order  that  the  Government  may  have  the 
meat  It  needs. 


a  nuisance  to  auuoox  mnjuoaj  wi 
not  20/20.  It  is  rather  embarraartng.  for  In- 
stance, to  hand  a  taxi  driver  what  you  think 
is  a  dime  tip.  only  to  have  him  0ve  you  a 
sad  and  reproachful  look  because  It's  one  of 
tbe  ersata  pennias. 

What  would  be  the  matter  with  punching 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  new  penny?    That 
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states,  and  private  Industry  will  by  a  whole- 
hearted cooperation  bring  It  about. 

But  the  demobilization  has  spiritual  as- 
pects as  well  as  material  aspects.  We  go 
back  to  our  old  habits  and  oxir  old  outlooks. 
We  tend  inevitably  to  return  to  normalcy. 
We  do  not  always  learn  in  the  bitter  school  of 
experience.  It  Is  amazing  that  even  in  the 
midst  of  this  holocaiist  that  we  offer  to  the 
god  of  war.  we  do  not  realize  our  idolatry. 
Certainly  talk  of  stalemates,  and  negotiated 
peace,  and  a  sentimental  forgiveness  of  the 
sins  of  nations  and  their  leaders  indicates 
that  we  do  not  learn,  nor  do  we  read  his- 
tory. If  you  would  understand  Germany 
you  must  read — if  you  can  read — its  history. 
Read  aboirt  Stein  and  Bismarck,  or  go  back  to 
him  of  the  red  beard.  In  the  Black  Forest, 
Barbarossa,  if  you  would  understand  what 
has  been  happening  in  Germany  since  1933, 
and  what  followed  In  1940  In  "die  ganze 
Welt."  It  Is  not  an  excrescence  or  a  tem- 
porary insanity  of  the  German  or  at  least 
the  Prussian  personality,  but  an  expression 
of  its  dominant  mood,  its  seemingly  In- 
eradicable spirit. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Hitler 
should  engage  in  a  vast  scheme  of  education 
as  Bismarck  had  done  before  him  in  his  flank 
attack  on  the  Socialists.  Hitler  devised  the 
most  comprehensive  and  effective  scheme  of 
national  education  that  has  yet  been  devised. 
It  made  over  the  nation.  It  is  an  echo  of 
Flchte,  but  it  is  malevolent,  more  inhuman. 
It  has  been  properly  called  an  education  for 
death.  It  dehumanized  himian  personality. 
It  robbed  It  of  everything  we  called  culti- 
vated, humane,  educated.  It  trained  men 
as  wild  animals  are  trained.  It  subordinated 
mind  and  soul  to  body  and  a  narrow  brutal 
creed.  With  all  its  veneer  it  was  a  return 
to  the  Jungle. 

It  is  really  about  the  spiritual  aspects  of 
the  demobilization  that  I  wish  to  speak.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  the  war  Is  an  ideo- 
logical war.  It  Is  a  conflict  between  fascism 
or  nazl-ism  and  democracy.  Such  labels  are 
too  simple  and  too  vague.  It  is  not  merely 
a  conflict  of  political  creeds.  It  Is  a  conflict 
of  philosophies  of  life.  It  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  what  we  call  civilization.  It  Is  a 
challenge  to  religion.  It  questions  our  con- 
cept which  we  got  from  the  Greeks,  of  free 
human  i>ersonality.  We  have  set  up  the  "four 
freedoms"  as  the  essence  of  what  we  fight 
for — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear. 
We  declare  our  objectives  as  the  Pope  did 
for  Christendom  as — 

(1)  a  respect  for  and  a  practical  realiza- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  human 
person, 

(2)  a  social  unity,  promoting  the  unity  and 
cohesion  of  the  family — that  cell  of  the 
people, 

(3)  a  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  pre- 
rogatives of  labor  derived  from  the  moral 
nobility  of  work,  and  including  labor  in  a 
genuinely  htmian  and  fraternally  Christian 
solidarity, 

(4)  the  creation  of  a  Jurldlc  order  which 
guarantees  men  a  definite  sphere  of  rights 
Immune  from  all  arbitrary  attack,  and  finally, 

(5)  a  conception  of  the  State  which  makes 
It  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  htiman  per- 
sonality which  regards  the  State  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  which  teaches,  even  In  matters  of 
the  wirld.  that  the  deepest  meaning,  the  ul- 
timate moral  bttsls  and  tbe  universal  validity 
of  "reigning"  is  in  serving.  On  this  Christian 
basis  there  can  come  a  renovation  of  society. 

The  general  renovation  of  society  must  be 
broflght  about  by  Christian  principles  dom- 
inating the  hearts  and  moving  the  wills  of 
men.  This  Is  both  a  moral  and  Intellectual 
achl-vement  for  men.  It  Is  not  the  easiest 
way  whose  end  Is  the  everlasting  bonfire. 
It  cannot  be  achieved  by  drifting.  It  cannot 
be  achieved  by  avoiding  responsibility  nor 
by  the  acceptance  of  gods  who  will  put  upon 


I  us  no  responsibility  which  we  do  not  like. 
What  we  must  have  Is  a  peace  of  discipline, 
a  hard  peace,  a  peace  that  will  meet  every 
challenge  of  our  higher  natures,  a  peace 
that  will  make  men  and  reveal  their  divine 
nature.  That  Is  the  kind  of  peace  Oppenheim 
describes : 

"Would  you  end  war? 

Create  great  peace. 

The  peace  that  demands  all  of  a  man. 

His  love,  his  life,  his  veriest  self; 

Plunge  him  In  tbe  smelting  fires  of  a  work 
that  becomes  his  child. 

Coerce  him  to  be  himself  at  all  hazards: 
with  the  toll  and  tbe  mating  that  be- 
long to  him: 

Compel  him  to  serve. 

Give  him  a  hard  peace :  a  peace  of  discipline 
and  Justice. 

Kindle  him  with  vision,  invite  him  to  Joy 
and  adventure: 

Set  him  to  work,  not  to  create  thlrigs 

But  to  create  men: 

Yea,  himself." 

It  has  been  our  wont,  In  otir  easy  way  to 
say  nonchalantly— our  education  system  will 
achieve  that — any  social  objective — tben  go 
about  our  private  way  seeking  our  private 
ends.  We  had  a  false  idea  that  education 
was  always  good;  that  it  could  be  an  evil 
hardly  entered  our  minds,  and  yet  on  a 
national  scale,  we  said.  In  Nazi  Germany,  a 
thorough  educational  system  achieved  tbe 
national,  and  almost  the  world-wide  malevo- 
lent design  of  evil  men  In  a  single  decade. 
This  was  done  not  only  by  the  education 
of  the  school,  but  by  the  education  of  the 
whole  social  life.  We  saw,  too.  In  Soviet 
Russia,  the  transformation  of  a  revolution- 
ary state  Into  a  national  state  tbrougb  an 
education  in  the  school  and  In  tbe  social  life. 

We  have  done  a  tremendous  Job  in  our 
educational  system  In  achieving  literacy. 
even  though  we  are  shocked  at  the  present 
extent  of  illiteracy  as  revealed  by  Selective 
Sendee.  But  literacy  Is  not  education.  It 
Is  not  the  Intellectual  and  moral  formation 
of  men.  Without  expressing  a  Judgment 
on  education  prior  to  1941,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  It  will  not  be  equal  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  peaceful  world  of  the  "four 
freedoms,"  the  Atlantic  Charter,  nor  the 
Christian  renovation  of  society. 

The  war  has  created  new  problems,  and 
quite  properly  subordinated  education  to 
the  cause  of  civilization  In  its  death  throes 
In  1941  and  1942.  It  has  subjected  educa- 
tional processes  to  imperative  narrow  social 
ends;  It  has  subordinated  the  training 
of  free  human  personality  to  a  specific  task — 
which,  however,  would  make  the  develop- 
ment of  free  human  personality  a  possibility 
for  others.  Education  was  put  to  war  work, 
and  it  was  forced  out  of  its  ruts,  to  get,  per- 
haps, Into  other  ruts. 

The  great  advantage  of  education  of  Its 
wartime  experience  is  that  It  Is  challenged  In 
Its  traditions,  its  customs,  and  Its  trends.  Its 
very  philosophy  is  challenged.  Its  objectives. 
Its  methods,  and  Its  curricula.  This  oppor- 
timity  may  be  seized  or  we  may  take  the 
easiest  way  and  go  back  to  tbe  old  rooms, 
the  old  texts,  tbe  old  methods.  If  so,  we 
shall  be  even  less  effective  than  we  were 
prior  to  World  War  No.  2. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  we  must  do? 

The  post-war  education  must  meet  the  In- 
tellectual and  moral  challenge  of  a  world 
that  In  losing  Its  soul  may  have  found  it. 
It  cannot  go  along  dawdling.  It  eazmot  con- 
sume Its  precious  time  In  the  study  of  text- 
books. It  must  not  lose  itself  In  verbiage, 
but  find  meaning  and  hope  In  life  Itself.  It 
must  make  men  and  women  dlacipUned,  hav- 
ing highest  hope  and  steady  vision. 

Poet-war  education  must  create  universi- 
ties that  are  the  highest  expression  in  our 
secular  life  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral 
aspirations.     The   univeralty,   as    we   have 


known  it,  has  generally  been  a  pathetic  IB" 
5;tltutlon.  The  potpourri  that  the  war  is 
making  of  our  universities  only  emphaslass 
iJie  "intellectual  cafeteria"  aspects  of  Its  pre- 
war condition. 

It  would  be  too  radical  a  proposal  to  make 
the  social  order  itself  an  environmental  fac- 
rxkT  of  tremendotis  educational  force,  empha- 
lilzlng  what  is  prestuned  to  be  going  on  in 
the  school  and  the  home.  This  will  Include 
a  renovation  of  the  family  with  a  new  con- 
ception of  parental  responslbUlty  and  new 
utilization  of  the  home-  as  a  center  of  social 
contacts  of  educatloxud  value. 

In  the  same  spirit  we  may  oome  to  realize 
that  the  ultimate  products  of  factories  are 
men  and  women  rather  than  shoes  and  autos 
or  airplanes,  and  the  human  welfare  as  well 
as  their  economic  and  physical  welfare  may 
be  a  factor  in  determining  the  productive 
prcx^esses. 

I  need  not  labor  any  more  over  the  function 
of  a  new  daring  education  in  the  processes  of 
making  men  and  women.  That  Is  the  only 
true  educational  objective — and  It  is  the  ob- 
jective of  vocational  education  as  It  Is  of 
liberal  education.  It  is  tbe  end  of  tbe  whole 
social  process.  The  Justification  of  the  social 
process  is  not  conveniences  and  comforts;  It 
is  the  quality  of  the  men  and  women  It  i 
makes. 

The  education  of  women  will  feel  more 
significantly  even  than  the  education  of  men. 
the  new  impxilses.  the  new  challenge.  I  like 
to  think  that  here  in  Mount  Mary  we  had 
been  moving  in  tbe  direction  we  must  go, 
that  we  had  conceptions  of  education  more 
virile  and  which  met.  perhaps  slightly,  these 
new  educational  trends.  You  girls— young 
women  who  graduate  today,  had  soma  picture 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  prseanled 
with  a  frankness  that  wss  not  too  popular 
2  years  ago.  The  issue  was  presented  elearty 
then  when  there  was  so  much  fog.  Tbe  grave 
issues  of  this  age  were  clearly  placed  before 
you.  You  have  now  to  noeet  as  few  genera- 
atlons  of  college  students  hsve  been  required 
to  meet,  tbe  social  responslbilltlea  of  their 
age.  In  this  fire  your  mettle  will  be  tested. 
You  have  had  here  almost  all  that  education 
can  do  for  you.  It  is  you  that  will  be  tested — 
and  whatever  you  have  gotten  from  your 
education. 

Go  into  this  world,  be  not  overwhelmed 
by  it,  but  bravely  face  it.  bring  to  it  the 
order  of  yotir  mind  and  your  life.  Hie  con- 
fusion is  external  and  seeming;  you  are  tbe 
reality  and  the  world  will  take  On  the  order 
of  your  thinking.  Help  yotir  Nation,  which 
means  the  men  and  women  you  oome  In  con- 
tact with  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  up- 
holding an  international  organization 
foimded  on  realities,  not  excluding  Justloe, 
and  love,  and  sustained  by  an  international 
law  recognizing  the  unity  of  mankind  and 
by  a  concert  of  power  making  what  happened 
In  Germany  and  Italy  and  Jtpaa  forever  im- 
possible. Let  us  make.  too.  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries  and  Canada  our  good  neigh- 
bors because  we  are  good  neighbors.  Let  us 
not  forget,  too,  to  help  the  men  or  women 
we  meet  on  the  street  or  in  our  nelghl)or- 
hood  or  in  our  pariah  church,  to  give  him 
consolation  and  solace,  to  enter  his  world 
to  help  men.  to  cheer  him  for  the  boy  or 
girl  who  did  not  return  from  the  war,  to 
help  him  find  a  new  Job  in  the  tranaitloa 
to  peacetime. 

We  are  taught  in  this  ooUege  that  tbe  tan* 
portent  world  is  the  world  of  htunan  belnfk 
We  want  to  help  make  better  human  beings. 
We  want  to  make  them  worthy  of  redemp- 
tion, knowing  they  are  bom  not  of  flesh 
nor  of  tbe  will  of  man.  but  of  Ood.  In  that 
serene  faith.  In  that  hope.  In  tbe  human 
charity  which  knows  no  dlstlneUon  of  men 
as  to  color  or  race  or  creed,  I  say  to  you  God- 
speed in  a  world  you  will  make  better  be- 
cause you  lived  in  it;    Tou.  too.  must  search 


P 
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But  tt  wu  Monteaq\il«u  «bo  uw  and  stated 
xnoet  clearly  tc  1748  tbeat  dangera  that  now 


t*i^     \ji. 


WMTO     Ka «      ua«.<a«9»«&A  t">J  ^a»|      vi  «>      ^.A^^^n^  ,      « 

whoea   paths   are   peace.     It   is   a   glorious 
picture   tbat   is   in   our  minds   against    the 


Important.     It    must    be    achieved,   and    the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
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your  hearts  and  I  conclude  as  I  began  with 
Oppenheim  s  words: 

"Go  search  your  heart,  America. 
Turn  from  the  machine  to  man. 
Build,  while  there  is  yet  time,  a  creative 

Peace. 
While  there  Is  yet  time! 
For  If  you  reject  great  Peace, 
A3  surely  as  vile  living  brings  disease, 
60   surely    shall    your   selfishness    bring 
wp.r." 


Impressions  of  Jim  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OP  NZW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Monday.  September  27,  1943 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
ing the  following  article  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Morning  Tribune  of  Tuesday. 
August  10.  1943: 

MoRK  OB  Less  Personai. 
(By  William  J.  McNally) 

IMPBESSIONS  or  JIM  rARLET 

A  larftc  bald,  amiable  man  with  quick, 
penetrating  eyes,  stood  behind  his  chair  for 
an  hour  or  so  last  Saturday  while  a  group  of 
Twin  City  newspapermen  tossed  questions  at 
him  as  rapidly  as  they  could  think  them  up. 
The  occasion  was  a  luncheon  given  by  Tom 
iloore  for  a  former  cabinet  officer  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  through  town.  And  any- 
body who  knew  newspapermen  could  see  that 
the  attention  they  were  according  the  guest  of 
honor  was  in  no  sense  perfunctory — for  once 
they  were  having  a  thoroughly  good  time. 
There  was  something  about  the  speaker  that 
got  them. 

The  man  was  Jim  Parley,  who  Is  said  to 
have  more  irlends  than  any  living  American. 
No  one  In  the  room  would  think  of  doubting 
It.  He  had  made  a  friend  of  every  newspaper- 
man present  before  he  had  talked  15  minutes 
•  •  •  and  most  of  them  had  never  seen 
blm  before.  Parley  has  engaging  qualities  of 
a  sort  which  win  sympathy  for  him  univer- 
sally and  yet  which  are  rather  difficult  to 
describe  for  all  that. 

What  you  meet  up  with  In  Jim  Parley  Is  a 
▼ery  extraordinary  ordinary  man.  Everything 
about  him  seems  ordinary.  His  vocabulary  Is 
ordinary,  his  dress  Is  ordinary,  his  humility  Is 
ordinary.  There  Is  no  touch  of  the  actor  In 
him.  He  likes  to  chat  about  prize  fights  and 
ball  games,  and  apparently  there  hasn't  been 
a  world's  championship  prise  fight  or  a 
world's  series  game  In  the  last  30  years  that 
he  hasnt  seen.  He  lacks  any  pose  of  the  elder 
statesman,  and  lajrs  claim  to  no  special  Infor- 
mation. He  Is  not  even  a  hall-fellow-well- 
met.  People  call  him  "Jim"  on  very  short 
■oqualntancc.  but  he  Is  reticent  about  reply- 
ing In  kind.  While  he  has  poise,  and  talks 
up  readily  when  questions  are  put  to  him, 
he  Is  anything  but  forward,  and  you  feel,  if 
anything,  a  certain  shyness  In  him.  He  nei- 
ther smokes  nor  drinks,  and  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity  that  he  conveys  Is  unostenta- 
tious, yet  nonetheless  unmistakable. 

The  ordinary  things  about  Jim  Parley  are 
discernible  at  a  glance;  the  extraordinary 
things  seep  Into  you  In  more  leisurely  fashion. 
In  spite  of  his  associations  as  political  man- 
ager, he  is  curiously  free  from  partisanship, 
from  prejudice,  or  from  rancors  of  any  kind. 
Be  weighs  his  words  careftiUy;  he  will  not 
tolerat*    any    Indiscriminate    condemnation 


even  of  an  enemy;  it  Is  Instinctive  with  him 
to  be  Just.     The  whole  bent  of  his  mind  is  ob- 
jective.   Naturalness,    directness,    and    sim- 
plicity are  qualities  which  public  men  tend 
to  lose  as  soon  as  they  become  institutions. 
With  Parley  naturalness,  directness,  and  sim- 
plicity are  so  much  a  part  of  him  that  he 
wouldn't   be  able   to  lose  them   even   if   he 
wanted   to;   not.  of  course,   that  he   would. 
The  Impact  on  you  o!  such  naturalness,  di- 
rectness, and  simplicity  as  he  possesses  is  to 
leave   you    a    little   startled.     You   feel    like 
pinching  yourself  again  and  again  to  make 
sure   that  you  are   hearing  him   aright      It 
then  dawns  on  you  that  Farley  has  made  a 
tremendous  political  success  mainly  because, 
from  beginning  to  end,  he  has  remained  an 
unpolitical  animal.     He  Is  not  a  politican.  in 
the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  at 
all.     He  Is  a  man  of  principle.     No  matter 
how  long  he  may  have  lived  in  the  hurly- 
burly  of  politics,  he  has  never  lost  his  in- 
tegrity as  a  human  being.     That  is  the  secret 
of  the  Incredible  hold  he  has  on  individuals  in 
every  one  of  the  48  States  of  the  Union.     If 
it's  true  that  they  will  go  to  hell  for  him. 
it's  not  because  he's  a  mere  good  fellow;  good 
fellows,  after  all,  are  a  dime  a  dozen  in  any 
ward  in  any  town  that  you  can  name,  but  that 
Instinctively  they  size  him  up  for  a  modest 
man.  a  good  man,  and  a  big  man.     Its  respect 
for  rare  and  unusual  qualities  that  has  won 
Jim  Farley  his  legions  of  friends — that  and 
nothing   else.     Parley's   ordinariness   is    lust 
one  of  the  great  myths  of  our   age.     What 
seems  to  be  ordinariness  Is  merely   a  cloak 
draped  around  a  man  of  uncommon  ability 
and  uncommon  fineness  of  character. 


Resolution  of  Southwestern  Oklahoma 
District  Fanners  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  September  27.  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

MANGtrif.  Okla.,  September  13,  1943. 
Hon.  Clattdk  Wickahd, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
Hon.  Elmxk  Thomas. 

United  States  Senator, 

Hon.    ViCTOK    WICKERSHAM. 

Congressman.  Seventh  District,  Okla- 
h-oma.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sibs:  Resolution  passed  by  the  Dis- 
trict Farmers  Union  Southwestern  District  of 
Oklahoma,  at  Warren,  Okla.,  August  7,  1943: 

"Whereas  every  Item  of  expense  in  produc- 
ing the  1943  cotton  crop  is  the  highest  in  the 
past  20  years;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  price  of  cotton  Is  far 
below  the  cost  of  production;  and 

"Whereas,  the  ceiling  price  on  all  manu- 
factured products  has  been  set  high  enough 
to  give  said  manufacturers  and  distributers 
a  handsome  profit  after  paying  the  highest 
wages  In  the  Nation's  history;  and 

"Whereas  more  labor  goes  into  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  cotton  per  dollar  value  than  any 
other  farm  product:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  national  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  for  parity  prices 
which  will  include  all  labor  cost  in  agricul- 
tural production;  be  it  further 


'•Resolved,  That  a  copy  rf  these  resolutions 
be  s.^nt  to  the  Secreta-y  of  Agriculture  and 
each  Member  of  Congress  of  the  Oklahoma 
delegation  in  Congress  as  soon  as  the  Con- 
gress convenes." 

R.  L.  THtJRMOND. 

president,  Eldorado.  Okla. 
S.  F.  Lancaster. 
Vice  President,  Grimes,  Okla. 

Attest! 

Henbt  Worthington, 
Secretary,  Mangiim,  Okla. 
WooDiE  Snider, 

Blair.  Okla. 
Walt  Goin, 

Crawford,  Okla. 
W.  D.  Harris, 

Carnegie,  Okla. 
A.  Hereon, 

Mangum,  Okla. 
Byron  Dacus, 

Gotcbo.  Okla. 
Resolution  Committee. 


Farley  Visit  Recalls  Secret  Trip  of  1931 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1943 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Moinins;  Tribune  of  Saturday, 
Aueust  14,  1943: 

FARI  EY    VISIT   RECALLS    SECRET   TRIP   OF    1931 

(By  Charles  B.  Cheney) 

One  summer  day  12  years  ago.  a  stranger 
from  the  East  dropped  in  to  spend  a  few 
hours  in  the  Twin  Cities.  He  sought  no  pub- 
licity—avoided It,  in  fact,  so  well  that  it  was 
net  generally  known  he  had  been  here  until  a 
long  time  afterward.  That  visit  started  the 
ball  rolling  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  Min- 
nesota 

The  caller  was  James  A.  Farley,  then,  as 
now.  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee.  He  was  on  a  scouting  trip 
to  line  up  delegates  for  Roosevelt  in  1932. 
Here  he  met.  at  a  luncheon  arranged  by 
Joseph  Wolf  and  gi.'en  by  Otto  Bremer,  of  St. 
Paul,  a  dozen  keymen  of  Minnesota  Democ- 
racy He  sold  them  Roosevelt,  and  from  that 
meeting  stemmed  the  preconvention  cam- 
paign that  gave  F  D.  R.  the  22  delegates 
from  Minnesota  in  the  national  convention. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  declare 
for  Roosevelt.  But  for  the  22  from  Minnesota 
and  the  other  western  delegates  lined  up 
by  Mr.  Farley  the  year  before,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  Roosevelt  would  have  won  that  1932 
nominaiion, 

Jim  Farley  sold  himself  as  well  as  Roosevelt, 
as  he  went  from  State  to  State.  He  was  self- 
effacing  to  tlic  point  of  sacrifice,  but  his  fine 
personality  and  up.standing  honesty,  so  well 
eulogized  on  this  page  the  other  day  by  Wil- 
liam McNally,  made  warm  friends  for  Farley 
everywhere. 

He  is  .•:tlll  making  them,  as  he  did  when  in 
Minneapolis  last  Saturady.  He  was  honored 
guest  then  at  a  luncheon  given  for  newspaper 
men  by  his  friend  and  busines  associate,  Tom 
Mcore.  This  time  it  was  not  a  political  pow- 
wov/.  Much  water  has  run  over  the  dam 
since  1931. 

After  piloting  the  Roosevelt  craft  through 
tv.-o  national  campaigns,  Farley  felt  that  two 
terms  were  enough  for  anybody.     With  assur- 


It  cannoi  be  achieved  by  drifting.  It  cannot 
be  achieved  by  avoiding  reeponslbility  nor 
by  the  acceptance  of  gods  who  will  put  upon 


ties  that  are  the  highest  ezpre«icn  in  our 
secular  life  of  man's  Intellectual  and  moral 
aspirations.     The    unlyeraity,   as    we   have 


as  uj  coior  or  r»c«  or  civaa,  a  wty  iw  juu  xmju.' 

speed  in  a  world  you  will  make  bettsr  be- 
cause  you  lived  in  it;    Tou.  too.  must  March 
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ance  that  his  chief  would  not  be  a  candidate 
again,  Mr.  Farley  aspired  for  the  1940  nomi- 
nation himself.  We  all  know  what  hap- 
pened. The  third-term  nomination  came 
with  Parley  in  the  role  of  the  defeated  candi- 
date. He  quit  the  Cabinet  and  the  national 
chairmanship  to  recoup  his  private  fortunes 
in  business. 

Damon  Runyon  said  the  other  day  that  Jim 
Farley  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  never 
told  him  an  imtruth.  Such  la  Farley's  repu- 
tation throughout  the  country,  comments 
the  Redwood  Falls  Gazette.  "It  could  Just 
possibly  be  that  the  very  things  that  made 
that  reputation  for  Jim,  also  made  It  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  continue  his  connections  with 
the  Roosevelt  administration." 


Bill  of  Indictment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  uissoxm 

-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord,  I  include  the   following  editorial* 
from  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
of  September  20.  1943: 

BILL  or  nnucncxirr 

The  State  Department  stands  indicted  In 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people  on  the  fol- 
lowing coimts: 

Indicted  because  its  chieftain.  Secretary 
Hull,  despite  his  good  qualities,  is  unfit  by 
temperament  or  by  intellect  to  create  the 
dynamic  policies  needed  in  these  blazing 
times.  His  mind  is  closed  to  the  fresh  breezes 
of  human  thought  that  are  blowing  through 
the  world  today.  This  was  pathetically  ob- 
vious in  his  recent  speech. 

Indicted  because  the  Department  has  not  a 
single  figure,  since  the  dismissal  of  Sumner 
Welles,  who  has  the  stature  and  Imagination 
to  deal  with  the  challenging  problems  of  war- 
time diplomacy,  and  because  the  Department 
itself  is  tackling  a  Job  of  twentieth-century 
"ifllpiomacy  with  nineteenth-century  equip- 
ment and  outlook. 

Indicted,  because  the  Department,  some- 
times Justifiably  in  the  Interest  of  military 
expediency  and  sometimes  with  no  apparent 
Justification,  has  dealt  with  Vlchyltes,  with 
Franco,  with  Fascist  ex-monarchs  like  King 
George  of  Greece — a  booby  in  the  bargain — 
while  ignoring  or  snubbing  men  like  General 
De  Gaulle  In  whom  the  very  hopes  of  op- 
pressed Europe  lie. 

Indicted  becatise  the  Department  consist- 
ently follows  a  policy  of  refusing  to  take 
the  people  into  its  confidence.  Unlike  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  who  published  every  note  he 
sent  to  Germany  in  the  First  World  War, 
Secretary  Hull  left  the  people  unready  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  though  later  publication  of  the 
diplomatic  notes  made  it  plain  we  had 
reached  an  impasse  with  Japan. 

Indicted  because  the  Department,  set 
apart  from  the  robustness  of  Aiqerican 
democracy,  and  evidently  afraid  of  de- 
mocracy, refuses  to  formulate  and  make 
public  either  the  country's  war  alms  or  its 
post-war  plans,  though  the  American  public 
yearns  for  their  precise  definition.  For  want 
of  such  definition  of  aims  and  plans  they  turn 
In  hunger  to  the  speeches  of  Henry  Wallace, 
to  Wendell  Wliikle's  book,  "One  World." 

Indicted  because,  although  military  expedi- 
ency first  explained  the  deal  with  Darlan, 


we  continued  to  play  along  with  French 
Fascists  and  Jew^-baltera,  such  as  Peyrouton, 
until  long  after  we  had  need  to  do  so;  because 
recognition  of  the  French  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Liberation  was  delayed  and  then  only 
half  granted:  and  because— if  the  State  De- 
partment follows  the  same  pattern  it  has  in 
the  past — ^it  may  even  take  to  Its  bosom 
U^rrfiAi  Badoglio  and  the  moronic  little  king. 
The  State  Department  stands  indicted  be- 
cause Secretary  Hull  and  Mm  State  Depart- 
ment have  permitted  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia  to  deteriorate  to  a  dangerous  point. 
Russia  8ti£i>ect8  that  the  American  State  De- 
partment is  so  fearful  of  a  strong  Russia  after 
the  war  that  it  is  willing  to  risk  antagonlAng 
that  comrade-in-arms  which  has  made  by  far 
the  greatest  contribution  to  the  defeat  of 
Hitler. 

Indicted  because  the  whole  bent  and  di- 
rection of  State  Department  policy — with  its 
Munich -minded  pre-war  appeasement  of 
Japan,  with  its  long  courtship  of  Vichy,  with 
its  tenderness  toward  Franco,  with  Its  affec- 
tion for  royalty-wlthout-portfollo  like  Peter 
of  Yugoslavia  and  Archduke  Otto  of  Austria- 
show  a  preoccupation  with  the  world  that 
was,  not  with  the  world  that  Is  to  lie. 

Indicted  because  American  foreign  policy 
should  spring  from  America's  great  and  fiery 
tradition — the  tradition  of  Samuel  Adams,  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Thomas  Paine,  of  Wil- 
liam Llojrd  Garrison.  Instead,  our  foreign 
policy  has  ttigged  at  the  coattaUs  of  European 
Fascists  and  reactionaries  to  the  amazement 
and  consternation  of  the  captive  peoples  at 
Europe.  ^ 

And  finally,  the  State  Department  stands 
Indicted  because,  out  of  all  this  timidity, 
stupidity,  excess  caution,  and  reaction,  we  cue 
htirtlng  our  war  effort,  we  are  failing  to 
ci4>ltallze  the  great  virtues  of  American 
democracy.  We  are  failing  to  lay  the  groond- 
work  for  the  brave  new  world  that  must  come 
vmless  we  are  willing  to  face  the  mojister  of 
a  third  world  war. 

This  is  tlie  case  against  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  Is  a  case,  too,  against  President 
Etoosevelt.  Cksrdell  Hull  and  the  State  De- 
partment, are  only  his  agents. 

(From  an  N.  B.  C.  program  of  yesterday, 
carried  by  KSD,  entitled  "The  Editors 
Speak.") 


0.  p.  A.  K«Bf  aroo  Coort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27.  1943 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Maiunee  (Ohio)  Advance-Era, 
of  September  24,  1943: 

O.    p.    A.    KANGABOO    OOtniT 

Last  Saturday,  at  a  Ck)nstltutional  week 
dinner  In  Ottawa,  Ql.,  Attorney  General 
George  F.  Barrett  denounced  O.  P.  A.  kangaroo 
courts.  He  said,  "If  the  O.  P.  A.  doesnt 
abollah  its  un-Amo'lcan  kangaroo  courts, 
where  citizens  are  denied  rights  guaranteed 
them  \mder  the  OonstltutioiK  Congress  will  do 
It  for  them.  This  Is  not  true  American  jus- 
tice as  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

"An  American  citizen  accused  of  a  violation 
of  law  is  entitled  to  a  public  trial  in  a  court  of 
law,  to  be  Informed  of  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
eusatlon,  to  question  the  vitneaw  against 


him,  to  have  his  own  witnesses  heard,  and  to 
have  the  assistance  of  legal  counsel. 

"The  O.  P.  A.  theory  Is  that  those  accused  of 
violation  of  rules  and  regulations  decreed 
by  its  bureaucrats  are  not  entitled  to  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Ckmstltutlon.  The  O.  P.  A. 
even  denies  the  right  ot  appeal  from  Ita  bu- 
reaucratic decisions. 

"It  appears  that  the  people,  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  are  about  to  per- 
form a  major  operation  on  the  O.  P.  A.  body 
bureaucrats.  It  wUl  not  be  lone  before  the 
American  people  will  rise  up  and  hurl  from 
their  high  thrones  oC  usurped  power  the  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  cooteaaptuotis  ot  the  peo- 
ple's rights  and  powers." 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  pointed  out  in  these 
colTunns  tiiat  United  States  District  Court 
Judge  John  P.  Barnes  had  dlsqualUled  him- 
self from  hearing  a  case  Involving  milk  distri- 
bution bec&use  he  and  his  wife  owned  a  small 
farm  which  sold  some  at  its  milk.  Be  re- 
marked at  the  time  that  he  h<qMd  no  viola* 
tions  were  taking  jriaoe  on  his  Uttle  farm. 
It  was  our  observation  that.  Where  a  doubt 
existed  in  the  mind  oC  a  Icuned  jodge.  It 
could  be  beUeved  that  the  ottUnary  dtlaen 
was  telUng  the  truth  wiim  he  claimed  his 
so-called  vKdatlons  had  been  unintentional. 
Last  Thursday  Judge  Barnes  rendered  a 
highly  Important  decision  eonremtng  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  administrative  law  used 
by  the  O.  P.  A.  The  O.  P.  A.  regional  eouns^ 
at  Chicago  had  summoned  a  group  of  meat 
dealers  to  appear  before  an  O.  P.  A.  hearing 
examiner  with  all  their  reoorda.  The  meat 
dealers  demanded  an  open  hNtflng  and  the 
benefit  of  counsel,  which  was  denied  to  them 
by  the  hearing  examiner,  and  the  proreedlngs 
terminated  in  an  ai^eal  to  Judge  Barnes' 
district  court. 

Many  times  in  these  coiiimna  we  have 
pointed  out  the  unreasonable  procedure  un- 
der whieh  admlnlstntlve  law  operates  today. 
The  decision  of  Jtidge  Barnes  riiould  go  a 
long  way  to  clarify  these  O.  P.  A.  hearings. 
and.  In  the  end,  might  prevent  the  ooUapse 
of  the  O.  P.  A.,  as  predieted  by  Attorney 
General  George  F.  Barrett  In  the  speed*  from 
which  we  quoted  several  paragraphs  above. 
Judge  Barnes  declined  to  compel  the  meat 
dealers  to  attend  what  the  Judge  xeferred 
to  as  a  "star  chamber  session."  He  deddfed 
that  the  hearing  should  be  a  public  hearing, 
held  in  a  public  place. 

Judge  Barnes  made  it  plain  that  thi-  statute 
under  which  the  O.  P.  A.  hearing  examiner 
was  functioning  did  not  allow  the  examiner 
to  function  imder  the  secret  powers  of  a 
grand  Jury.  The  judge  pointed  out  that  If 
it  had  been  the  intention  of  Congrem  to  in- 
vest these  grand  jury  powers  In  O.  P.  A.. 
Congress  would  have  said  so.  Congress  did 
not  say  so.  and  the  judge  decided  that  O.  P.  A. 
should  operate  under  ordinary  court  pro- 
cedure in  a  puUlc  place  In  accordance  with 
a  tradition  which  Is  dlstrustftil  of  "secret 
meanings  and  proceedings." 

Judge  Barnes'  ruling  In  this  case  should  be 
put  into  practice  wherever  administrative  law 
requires  the  American  citizen  to  appear  for 
a  bearing.  This  will  eliminate  the  passible 
abuses  which  might  result  from  the  secrecy 
which  theee  grand  jury  hearings  afforded 
these  O.  P.  A.  examiners.  It  will  also  give  to 
these  hearings  the  character  of  an  o]^n  court 
and  guarantee  to  those  being  heard  the  bene- 
fit that  might  come  to  them  from  open 
publicity. 

We  believe  that  any  proesdnre  under  whldi 
a  defendant  cannot  be  heard  by  his  ttHkm 
dtizens  with  a  counsel  to  present  his  case 
cannot  endure  ladg  In  this  eountry.  Judge' 
Barnes  probably  has  saved  the  O.  P.  A.  from 
joining  the  dead  "blue  eagle." 


\ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OP   MICHIGAN 

-     IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1943 
Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  j 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  letter 
written  to  Hon.  Fred  Vinson,  Economic 
Stabilization  Director,  and  his  reply 
thereto: 

Lake  Cttt,  Mich.,  August  11.  1943. 
Hon.  Pud  Vinson. 

Sconomic  Stabilization  Director. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Mt  Dka«  Judge:  1  am  writing  you  with  re- 
gard to  the  request  at  the  15  nonoperating 
brotherhoods  of  railway  employees  for  an  In- 
creaae  In  pay  of  8  cents  per  hour. 

Aa  you  know.  I  recently  visited  47  defense 
plants  and  made  a  report  to  Congress  which 
I  hope  you  will  have  time  to  look  over.    On 
page  A3e87  of  th»  Appendix  of  the  Congris- 
8IONAL  RicoED.  ycu  wUl  flud  excerpts  from 
some  40  letters  verifying  the  conditions  I  re- 
ported on.    These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  I  received.     Millions  of  work- 
ers are  being  paid  pre-war  or  near  pre-war 
wages  with  a  definite  increase  in  living  costs 
wh»ch  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  30  per- 
cent.   This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  railway 
employees.      I  am  Informed  that  a  section 
man  In  the  Ludlngton.  Mich.,  area  has  $23  a 
week  left  after  wartime  deductions,  and  that 
a  yard  clerk  with  20  years'  experience  has  »25 
a  week  left  after  similar  deductloiui.     This 
waa  before  the  withholding  tax  became  effec- 
tive.    A  week  ago  today.  I  talked  to  a  railroad 
conductor  at  Ludlngton.     He  has  been  In  the 
■ervlce  28  year*.    I  persona  ly  saw  his  check 
aXter  deductions.     He  had  196  lelt  for  half 
a  month's  pay.    The  engineer  on  the  same 
train  had  $144  left  after  similar  deductions 
tat  half  a  month's  pay. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  found  machine-gun 
asaemblera  who  were  being  paid  as  high  as 
tS.TOO  a  year,  and  girls  with  little  or  no  ex- 
perience being  paid  $65  a  week. 

In  the  CoNoossiONAi.  Rxco«d  above  referred 
to,  I  Included  two  advertisements  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Serrlce  which  read 
In  part  as  follows: 

"Wanted  laborers  for  northeastern  Canada, 
wages  1300  per  month,  no  lost  time  due  to 
Uiclement  weather  or  slckneaa.  plus  overtime. 
board,  room,  and  one  lasue  of  clothing. 
United  States  Employment  Service  CHBce, 
War  Manpower  Commission.  407  South  Fourth 
Street.  MUuieapoUs.  Minn." 
The  other  reads: 

"Wanted  waiters,  dishwashers,  kltchenmen. 
wages  9250  per  month  plus  board  and  lodg- 
ing. Olympic  Commissary.  25  South  Wash- 
ington." 

Prom  California  I  found  two  other  adver- 
tisements from  a  local  paper  both  signed  by 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
Bach  h^  a  picture  of  a  young  lady,  who  tes- 
tifies: 

"We  are  paid  $214  a  month  while  we  learn 
to  weld  and  soon  earn  over  $270  a  month  as 
Journeymen,  10  percent  extra  for  the  swing 
shut.  16  percent  extra  for  the  graveyard 
ahlft." 

The  second  advertisement  In  the  same  pa- 
per advertlM*  for  women  18  to  40  years  of 
age  and  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"We  will  train  you  to  weld  and  pay  you  at 
tbs  t»te  of  $314  a  month  during  a  short 
tntnlng  period.  Soon  you  will  be  equipped 
vtth  kxwwledge  that  will  win  you  promotion 
paying  $270  a  month." 


These  advertisementa  were  signed  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

All  through  the  plants  I  visited  I  found 
unskUled  labor  being  paid  as  high  as  SlOO 
a  month  after  4  to  6  weeks'  training  with 
the  approval  of  the  Government  Here  we 
find  one  Government  agency  aciverti.sing  lor 
linskllled  labor  at  a  wage  as  high  as  «300  a 
month,  while  the  Stabilization  Director  re- 
jects an  Increase  of  8  cents  an  hour  for 
employees  of  th^tallway  who  have  as  little 
as  $22  to  $25  a  week  left  after  wartime  de- 
ductions to  meet  an  increase  of  from  20  to  40 
percent  In  the  wartime  cost  of  living 

I  have  known  you  personally  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
always  admired  and  have  had  a  great  confi- 
dence In  your  good  judgment.  I  am  writ- 
ing this  letter  In  order  that  you  may  have 
the  benefit  of  some  of  the  facts  as  gathered 
first-hand.  I  sincerely  hope  ycu  can  fii.d 
your  way  clear  to  allow  this  small  increase 
for  the  15  nonoperating  brotherho-^ds  cf  the 
railways  of  America. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Albert  J    Fni.fx. 

OrncE  or  Economic  Stabilization. 

Washington.  D.  C.  Augiist  16.  194J. 
Hon   Albiht  J.  Engil, 

Member  of  Congress.  Lake  City,  Mich. 
Deab    Albert:    I    received    your    letter    of 
August  11,  1943,  Informing  me  of  your  inter- 
est In  the  nonoperating  railway  employees' 
wage-Increase  case. 

Under  date  of  June  22.  1943,  I  disapproved 
the  recommendation  of  the  emergency  board. 
For  your  Information,  I  am  attaching  here- 
vrtth  a  press  release  which  Incorporates  the 
order  I  entered  and  the  opinion  which  I 
rendered. 

With  personal  regards  and  every  good 
wish,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pred  M.  Vinson 

Director. 


Walter  M.  Pierce  on  the  Japanese 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OT  SOtTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27.  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr."  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting an  article  carried  in  the  Salem 
Oregon  Statesman,  written  by  Walter 
M.  Pierce.  "Governor"  Pierce,  as  he  was 
commonly  called  by  his  colleagues,  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  Congres.s 
of  the  United  States  for  10  years.  He 
was  a  faithful  member  of  my  committee, 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

It  was  a  great  loss  to  his  State  and  to 
the  country  when  he  was  defeated.  Al- 
though he  has  outlived  his  three  score 
years  and  ten.  he  was  alert,  always  on 
time  in  attending  committee  meetings, 
and  you  could  rest  assured  he  was  oc- 
cupying, during  practically  every  session 
of  the  Congress,  a  front  seat,  where  he 
would  be  able  to  take  in  everything  that 
was  said  and  done.  This  was  because  of 
his  great  interest  in  his  people  and  his 
country. 

He  was  not  only  a  well-educated  man, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  prac- 


tical experience,  born  v.ith  that  qualifi- 
cation that  means  so  much  in  private 
life  and  especially  in  Congress:  common 
sense.  Ke  was  one  Congressman  who  did 
not  worry  about  any  type  of  propaganda 
that  mi;-:ht  come  into  his  office,  in  a  great, 
many  instances  written  by  or  at  the  le- 
qupst  of  .selfish  groups. 

He  did  not  lo.=;e  any  time  thinking  about 
playing  politics,  and  during  all  these 
years  never  was  there  a  time  that,  you 
would  find  him  sitting  astraddle  of  the 
fence.  He  was  always  able  to  make  up 
his  mind,  and  he  operated  on  a  basis 
which  wa.s  in  line  with  his  conscience  and 
deep  conviction,  having  in  mind  the  best 
interests  of  his  people  and  his  country. 
One  of  hi.s  major  concerns  was  doing 
.■something  about  putting  an  end  to  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  our  forest  re- 
.sources— one  of  the  greatest  resources  in 
his  Slate,  as  well  as  in  that  great  area 
of  the  United  Slates.  I  would  not  be 
.surprised  if  his  defeat  was  not  brought 
about  becau.se  of  his  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  trying  to  remedy  this  serious 
situation. 

He  was  the  type  of  Congressman  that 
should  have  been  able  to  serve  the  bal- 
ance of  his  days  in  the  Congress.  'I  know 
I  speak  the  wishes  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
wishing  him  many  more  happy  years. 

Because  of  the  great  distance  between 
his  home  State  and  mine,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible that  we  may  never  see  each  other 
again  on  this  earth,  but  I  am  happy  in 
this  thought:  We  sh&ll  have  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  each  other  again  when 
we  shall  have  answered  the  last  roll  call, 
in  that  I  believe  he  ha.s  so  lived  and 
served  his  people  and  his  Maker  that  it 
will  in.sure  his  abundant  entrance  into 
that  beautiful  home  prepared  for  those 
who  love  the  Lord. 

WALTER  M    PIERCE  ON  THE  JAPANESE — LETTBR  TO 
EDITOR.    SALEM     (GREG.)    STATESMAN 

My  Dear  Mr.  Editor  and  Fellow  Ex -Gover- 
nor: I  read  with  interest  your  column  about 
my  speech,  before  Salem  Rotary,  on  the 
Japanese.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  place  my  reply  before  those  who  have 
read  your  column.  Discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject of  disposal  of  the  Japanese  after  the 
war  is  most  timely.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  the  thoughtful  citizens  of  the 
whole  Nation,  and  is  of  transcendent  Impor- 
tance to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  coast, 
which  laces  Japan.  This  i£  the  most  serious 
threat  in  our  history  and  It  comes  from  an 
aggresfue.  militaristic  nation.  Arguing  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  recently.  United 
States  Solicitor  General  Fahy  said:  "Japan' 
•  •  •  Intended  to  conquer  the  United 
Stales  There  is  no  doubt  abovit  that — and 
Japan  still  intetids  to  conquer  us."  He  told 
the  Court  that  Japanese  on  the  Paciflc  coast 
lived  in  colonie.s  and  had  not  been  assim- 
ilated, that  10,000  youtlis  had  been  sent 
to  Japan  for  education — a  proportion  not 
reached  hy  any  other  racial  group.  The  let- 
ter from  the  gentle  young  Japanese  girl 
was  appealing,  but  she  can  have  no  Influence 
on  her  nation  which,  under  its  doctrine  of 
dual  citizenship,  will  always  claim  her  fealty. 
They  ars  enemies  in  our  midst;  this  war  Is 
Ju?t  a  dress  -ehoarsal,  a  s<^rtle  for  supplies. 
I  We  are  now  up  against  the  question  as  to 
which  race  will  dominate  this  beautiful 
section. 

If  you  would  talk  with  the  best  cltlzeni 
of  Hood  River  County,  where  they  ."tnow  this 
situation  intimately,  you  would  learn  that  It 
is  not  the  "rabble"  which  is  aroused.    That 
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designation  "rabble  rouser"  which  you  give 
me  Is  a  compliment,  as  it  was  applied  to 
Sam  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry,  and  to  scores 
of  others  who  have  aroused  citizens  by  their 
appeals  to  Americans  when  tliey  had  fears 
for  their  country  It  is  a  privilege,  in  my 
old  age,  to  endeavor  to  stir  men  to  action  In 
the  face  of  Japanese  penetration  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  40  years,  and 
the  statements  of  their  government  as  to 
future  plans. 

While  we  rejoice  over  our  costly  victory  on 
Attu.  we  must  mourn  ever  our  defeat  In 
Malheur  County,  Oreg.  In  the  midst  of  this 
bloody  war,  Japanese  agents  h,.ve  bought 
10,000  acres,  so  It  Is  estimated,  of  most 
fertile  sugar-beet  land  which  was  Irrigated 
by  our  Government  at  a  cost  of  $18,000,000. 
on  the  plea  that  American  fanners  needed 
more  land.  Was  any  other  government  at 
any  other  time,  so  criminally  negligent  aa 
to  allow  the  sale  of  Us  very  EOll  to  people 
of  an  enemy  nation,  set  out  to  conquer  them 
and  killing  Its  youth?  I  have  been  told 
Japan  does  not  give  the  privilege  of  land 
ownership  to  any  other  nationals.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  forbid  residence  to  the 
Japanese  and  they  are  willing  to  fight  to 
keep  their  country  free.  Just  as  our  Army  Is 
doing.  Why  should  citizens  lag.  behind  the 
lines?  The  man  who  makes  the  first  sale 
to  J.ipanese  Is  foully  unpeUiotlc,  as  he 
creates  a  Japanese  settlement  In  which  Amer- 
icans cannot  live  and  rear  families.  The 
first  sale  imperils  other  landholders,  and 
they  have  no  alternative  but  to  sell.  The 
neighborhood  sinks  to  the  Japanese  level  and 
becomes  an  outpost  for  penetration.  It  Is 
not  true  that  white  labor  cannot  raise  sugar 
beets.  It  Is  a  question  of  fair  division  of  the 
huge  profits  between  the  sugar  barons  and 
the  producers.  We  brought  Negroes  to 
America  for  cheap  labor,  and  we  have  one 
difficult  race  problem.  Greed  sht)Uld  never 
again  be  allowed  to  saddle  our  country  with 
undesirables  because  they  furnish  cheap 
labor.  Oriental  and  occidental  cannot  live 
together.  Shall  we  surrender  to  Asiatics  the 
country  which  has  been  won  with  so  mvich 
sacrifice  and  Is  the  finest  flower  of  white 
civilization? 

In  20  years,  the  Japanese  have  acquired  40 
percent  of  the  best  pear  and  apple  lands  of 
the  Hood  River  Valley,  largely  through  eva- 
sion of  our  land  laws.  Thlrty-flve  percent 
of  the  profits  this  year  are  credited  to  the 
Bank  of  Yokohama,  to  be  paid,  after  the  war, 
to  those  we  are  now  supporting  In  concen- 
tration centers.  I  am  told  that  they  own  60 
percent  of  the  best  Wenatchee  fruit  land. 

You  point  to  Japanese  accomplishment 
at  Labish.  When  I  was  Governor,  this  was 
called  'Xlttle  Tokyo"  and  It  looks  like  It  now. 
Any  passerby  would  know  Americans  did  not 
live  In  those  huts.  White  farmers  from  the 
South  would  do  the  same  and  leave  no  prob- 
lem. The  white  race  has  pioneered  this  land, 
leveling  all  barriers  In  Its  3,000-mile  path, 
lined  with  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  and 
American  homes.  Our  civilization  has  de- 
veloped along  lines  which  will  always  be 
foreign  to  the  Japanese.  Our  people  are  not 
the  kind  who  sink  hospital  ships  and  execute 
prisoners  of  war.  The  Orcgonlan  editorially 
called  them  debased  barbarians.  Just  yes- 
terday. It  Is  not  only  the  yellow  skins  and 
the  slant  eyes,  but  it  is  the  ruthless  nature, 
the  cruel  heart,  their  traditions  which  take 
the  place  of  religion,  their  methods  of  living, 
dual  citizenship,  and  their  aggressive  na- 
tion— all  these  factors  p>olnt  to  the  desira- 
bility of  carrying  out  the  missionary  enter- 
prise among  them  In  their  own  land,  if  they 
will  allow  it. 

You  speak  of  after-war  business  with 
Japan.  Business  will  be  possible  without  the 
shameful  appeasement  which  kept  scrap  iron 
moving  from  Portland  to  Japan  right  up  to 
December  7.  1941.  That  business  was  profit- 
able, but  It  exacted  a  fearful  toll  from  Amer- 
ican   youth.    There    are    things    more    im- 


portant than  business,  as  our  businessmen 
and  farmers  have  conceded.  In  their  coopera- 
tion to  win  the  war.  Other  nations  have 
learned  how  to  do  business  with  the  Orient 
without  granting  insolent  demands.  I  would 
preserve  the  flow  of  trade  and  international 
.relations,  while  keeping  our  country  free 
from  colonization. 

The  alien  Japanese  must  go  back  to  Japan. 
If  necessary,  we  must  amend  our  Constitu- 
tion so  that  the  accident  of  birth  will  not 
give  American  citizenship  to  those  whose 
parents  are  not  eligible  to  citizenship  through 
naturalization. 

Walter  M.  Piebce. 

Salem,  Oreg.,  May  22,  1943. 
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HON.  JOE  STARNES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1943 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rdcoiu),  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  James  P.  Pope,  Ehrec- 
tor.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  entitled 
"The  Parmer  After  the  War,"  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Cherokee  County  Farm 
Btireau,  Centre,  Ala.,  August  13,  1943: 

Farmers  are  mostly  plain  folks  who  work 
hard  long  hours  at  the  Job  of  supplying  the 
food  we  eat  and  the  raw  materials  for  the 
clothes  we  wear.  They  are  doing  this  now 
not  only  for  the  130,000,000  American  people. 
Including  the  millions  of  fighting  men  at 
the  front,  but  for  the  many  mllliqps  of  other 
people  who  are  associated  with  us  In  this 
war,  or  who  have  been  impoverished  by  the 
enemy. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
how  much  this  or  that  industry  may  be 
contributing  to  the  war.  but  there  Is  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  completely 
essential  character  of  the  work  the  farmer 
Is  doing  to  win  the  war.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  vital  part  he  will  play  in 
rehabilitating  the  starving  millions  that  have 
been  and  will  be  wrecked  by  this  war.  Upon 
the  work  of  the  farmer  will  depend  largely 
the  kind  of  peace  settlement  there  will  be 
after  the  war.  the  stability  of  human  so- 
ciety in  the  days  to  come,  and  the  sort  of 
civilization  the  world  will  have  tomorrow. 

NOT   TO    DWELL   ON   WAS-TIME   PSOBLEMa 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  today  to  discuss 
the  immediate  wartime  problems  of  the 
farmer.  They  are  serious.  Some  of  them 
have  to  do  with  the  exceedingly  difficult 
fight  against  inflation.  All  of  us  recognize 
that  with  about  •80,000,000,000  of  purchas- 
ing power  in  this  country  in  the  hands  of 
consumers,  and  only  about  $60,000,000,000 
of  civilian  goods  and  services  available,  in- 
flation Is  a  dire  threat.  Nobody  wants  to 
see  prices  rise  70  times  as  Is  the  case  In  China. 
Nobody  wants  to  pay  $4  for  one  orange  or 
$200  for  a  sack  of  flour.  Nobody  wants  to 
see  prices,  wages,  and  salaries  splrallng  to 
dizzy  heights.  Only  distress  could  follow 
such  a  catastrophe.  No  tolerable  sacrifice 
is  too  great  to  avoid  It.  Yet  neither  the 
farmer  nor  the  industrial  worker  nor  the 
salaried  man  wants  to  make  sacrifices  that 
would  ruin  him.  but  certainly  all  of  us 
must  be  and  are  prepared  to  make  any  rea- 
sonable sacrifices.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  less — a  good  deal  less  perhaps — 
than  we  feel  we  are  entitled  to.     Business- 


men must  be  prepared  to  receive  leas  proflta, 
workers  less  wages,  farmers  lower  prices,  and 
consumers  less  goods  and  services  than  thej 
want — If  the  Inflation  line  Is  to  be  held.  X 
feel  sure  that  the  rank  and  file  of 'farmers 
are  willing  to  make  their  share  of  sacrifices 
to  avoid  runaway  inflation. 

FEACETUa   PSOBLEMS 

But  these  trying  war  problems  will  not  last 
long.  The  end  of  the  war  will  come  within  a 
comparatively  short  time,  whether  It  be  a 
matter  of  months  or  of  years.  There  Mil  un- 
doubtedly be  new  farm  problems  alter  the 
war.  but  I  venture  to  say  that  the  toughest 
ones  will  be  those  which  have  plagued  us  in 
the  past. 

There  Is  the  problem  of  production — the 
problem  of  an  adequate  and  efBelent  farm 
plant.  Thl9  plant  consists  of  the  land,  the 
livestock,  and  the  facilities  on  the  farm. 
How  can  the  farmer  overcome  the  continuous 
depletion  of  his  soil?  How  can  he  Improve 
his  plant?  How  can  he  in  the  long  run  pro- 
duce for  everybody  enough  to  eat.  enough  to 
wear,  and  a  good  house  to  live  in?  How  can 
the  business  of  farming  be  made  efficient 
and  profltable? 

Upon  the  answers  to  these  questions  de- 
pends In  very  large  measure  the  whole  future 
oi  our  civilization.  It  is  an  old  story.  His- 
tory Is  fllled  with  examples  of  nations  that 
have  decayed  due  to  the  wastage  of  the  land. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  the  farm  lands  in  the 
United  States  were  being  eroded  at  a  rate 
that  would  have  made  the  Nation  bankrupt 
in  a  few  decades.  While  progress  has  been 
made  toward  the  prevention  of  soil  losses, 
these  arc  still  greater  than  the  Nation  can 
afford.  The  farmers,  with  the  help  of  the 
National  and  State  Oovemments,  including 
the  farm  demonstration  program,  have  made 
a  good  start  toward  the  restoration  of  the 
land.  But  it  is  only  a  start  and  there  is  a 
long  way  to  go.  The  great  problem  remains 
for  the  farmer  after  the  war  to  bold  and  to 
improve  his  plant  U  hiunanlty  Is  to  have  a 
chance  to  reach  higher  levels  of  well-being. 

And  there  is  the  peacetime  problem  of 
markets  and  prices.  The  farmer  wants  and 
is  entitled  to  a  living  price  for  his  products — 
a  price  in  harmony  with  the  general  price 
structure  of  the  country,  in  harmony  with 
industrial  wages.  In  harmony  with  the  prices 
he  has  to  pay  for  things  he  buys.  To  use  a 
modem  term  beard  miKh  in  recent  years,  he 
is  entitled  to  parity.  But  it  Is  not  about 
this  that  I  desire  to  speak  today. 

BALAJfCE  or  AGKICULTUaB  AMD  IMDUSTBT 

I  want  to  talk  about  another  problem  that 
will  face  the  farmer  and  everybody  else  after 
the  war,  and  particularly  the  people  of  tha 
South.  This  Is  the  probl^n  of  a  balance  Im- 
tween  agrkmlture  and  Industry.  The  farmer 
knows  as  well  as  anybody  else  that  we  can 
never  go  back  to  the  days  when  90  percent 
of  the  people  of  the  country  were  engaged  In 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  1939,  only  about 
21  percent  of  those  gainfully  employed  were 
engaged  in  agrlcultiuv,  forestry,  mining,  and 
flfhlng.  AU  the  rest  were  in  manufacttiring 
industries,  in  trades,  and  other  services, 
llodern  Industry,  with  Its  mass  production 
methods,  has  come  to  stay.  It  has  helped  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  to  a  higher  level 
generally  than  ever  existed  before. '  And. 
through  the  application  of  science  and  stin 
more  efficient  methods  of  c^JO'stton,  it  will 
help  to  raise  the  standard  still  hlg^r.  But 
a  progressive  agriculture  in  the  same  way  has 
its  contribution  to  make  to  this  end.  Indeed, 
agriculture  and  Industry  must  move  for- 
ward together  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
achieved.  All  the  parts  of  our  economic  ma- 
chine— agricultiire,  mantifacturing.  and  dis- 
tribution— must  be  strong  and  integrated  in 
operation.  AU  the  cogs  must-  mesb.  Then 
must  be  a  fair  balance  all  around  If  there  are 
to  be  Improved  standard^  of  human  well- 
being. 
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The  ftrst  question  Is  what  i»  a  fair  balance. 
It  is  the  taak  of  agriculture  and  Industry  to 
supply  the  physical  needs  of  everybody  with 
the  comforta  and  conveniences  of  modern 
life — In  an  advancing  civilization.  There 
Bxust  be  an  economy  of  plenty  and  It  Is  the 
Job  of  our  economic  system  to  supply  that 
plenty  This  cannot  be  done  U  the  parts  of 
the  system  are  unbalanced;  if  any  of  them 
li  operating  under  artificial  handicaps.  The 
f«me  thing  is  true  if  one  or  more  sections  of 
the  country  are  operating  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  to  the  others. 

anuuatJM  vabt 

It  la  recognised  at  the  outset  that  nations 
vary  greatly  in  climate,  in  soil,  and  in  jther 
natural  resources.  Some  nations  have  great 
natural  disadvantages.  These  dlaadvantages 
may  not  be  overcome,  but  certainly  they 
should  not  be  increased  by  any  artificial  bar- 
riers or  discriminations  against  them.  In 
some  countries  the  natural  resources  are 
limited,  and  In  all  certain  indispensable  re- 
sources are  lacking.  In  some  countries,  like 
Norway  for  instance,  the  Und  la  not  suitable 
for  agriculture.  There  the  people  must  de- 
pend largely  upon  fishing.  shipbtiUdlng.  and 
the  operation  of  a  merchant  marine.  In 
others,  like  England,  an  industrial  pattern 
has  long  been  set  where  the  country  Is 
largely  industrlallaed  and  dependa  upon  im- 
ports for  most  of  its  raw  matsrlals.  and  upon 
the  exporu  of  lu  manufactured  goods.  In 
such  case  there  can  be  no  balance  between 
agricultural  or  raw  material  production  and 
Industry  within  tbs  nation*!  boundaries. 

This  situation  Indleatss  very  clsarly  that 
foreign  trade  Is  not  only  desirable  but  ab- 
soluMly  essential,  If  the  nations  are  to  sur- 
vive and  proapsr.  It  indlcatM  that  world- 
wide economic  wsU-belng  can  be  had  only 
with  tbs  largest  possible  freedom  of  trade. 
80  interdependent  economically  have  the 
nations  beeome  that  tbs  idea  of  economic 
Isolation  or  seonomle  self-euiBelency  has 
little  place  in  ths  modem  world.  Economic 
Chlnsse  walls  are  abotit  as  obsolete  as  the 
famoua  third  century  structure. 

•OMK  aKmONS  AOAFTSS  TO  BOTH 

In  large  countries,  like  the  United  States, 
China.  Russia,  or  India,  there  are  sections 
that  vary  in  climate,  soli,  and  natural  re- 
souroes  as  they  vary  among  nations.  This 
Indicates  the  importance  of  free  exchange  of 
producta  within  such  coxmtriea.  Some  sec- 
ttona  have  natural  dlsadvantagea  as  com- 
pared to  others.  This  Is  perhapa  less  true  of 
the  United  States,  with  Its  temperate  climate 
than  of  the  other  great  nations.  There  are 
large  sections  In  ttie  United  States  In  which 
the  conditions  are  suitable  both  for  agricul- 
ture and  for  Industry.  There  la  In  them 
good  climate,  ample  rainfall,  and  a  richness 
and  variety  of  natural  resources.  When 
these  conditions  exist,  no  one  section  should 
have  a  monopoly  of  indiistry  or  of  agricul- 
ture maintained  by  artificial  barriers. 

Notwltlntanding  theae  facts,  a  pattern  has 
been  eatablished  In  this  country  where  manu- 
facttuing  la  largely  concentrated  In  one  sec- 
tion, the  Northeastern  States,  lliere  a  great 
preponderance  of  capital  has  been  Invested  In 
manufactiu-lng  enterprises.  There,  of  course. 
can  be  found  moat  of  the  industrial  workers, 
the  largest  cities,  and  the  greatest  density  of 
population.  The  people  of  the  South  and 
West,  on  the  other  hand,  are  engaged  mostly 
In  agriculture  and  the  production  of  other 
raw  materials.  These  are  shipped  largely  to 
the  Northeast  for  processing  and  manufac- 
turing, not  because  natural  conditions  are 
ZK>t  suitable  for  processing  and  manufactur- 
ing in  the  South  and  West  but  because  of 
traditional  social  and  economic  patterns  that 
have  grown  up. 

It  la  true,  of  course,  that  in  the  processing 
and  manufacturing  of  finished  goods  there  is 
employed    a    higher    percentage    of    skilled. 


highly  paid  labor  than  In  agriculture,  and 
industrial  wages  of  unskilled  labor  are  gen- 
erally considerably  higher  than  In  agricul- 
ture. Profits  are  higher  and  the  return  on 
capital  Investment  In  Industry  Is  greater  than 
in  agriculture.  This  has  been  the  basis  for 
the  colonial  policy  of  England  and  of  some 
other  European  countries,  and  this  is  the 
main  reason  lor  the  concentration  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  Northeastern  States.  To 
create  and  maintain  this  advantage  artificial 
barriers  have  been  set  up.  such  as  the  tariff 
and  the  present  freight-rate  structure,  which 
discriminate  against  the  raw-material  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Where  there  are  large  regions  suitable  lor 
both  agriculture  and  industry,  then  the  mat- 
ter of  a  balance  between  them  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  such  regions  as 
well  as  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

TXMNESSEZ  VAIXZT  ADAPTED 

All  who  have  studied  conditions  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area  agree  that  it  is  well 
adapted  for  lx)th  agriculture  and  manufac- 
turing. It  can  produce  an  abundance  of 
food.  feed,  and  fiber  products.  It  has  a  good 
climate  and  an  ample  rainfall.  It  has  an 
exceptional  supply  of  streams  and  lakes  for 
the  production  of  fish  and  for  recreational 
purposes.  It  has  a  variety  and  In  some  cases 
an  abundance  of  minerals  and  metals.  It 
has  an  unusual  supply  of  coal,  and  great 
quantities  of  low-p>rlced  electric  power.  It 
has  good  transportation  facilities. 

But  this  region  is  now,  and  has  been  since 
the  beginning,  predominantly  agricultural. 
Its  population  U  largely  rural.  Most  of  Its 
people  live  by  farming  and  by  extraction  of 
raw  materials  from  the  land.  It  has  a  seri- 
ous deficiency  in  manufacturing  Industries. 
It  ahlps  out  a  large  balance  of  raw  materials 
and  ships  in  a  large  balance  of  manufactured 
goods.  While  all  the  natural  conditions  for 
a  fair  balance  of  agriculture  and  industry 
exist  In  this  region,  yet  there  is  a  serious 
Imbalance. 

Taking  the  United  SUtes  as  a  whole,  there 
Is  an  oppqftunlty  for  a  pretty  fair  economic 
balance  between  agriculture  and  Industry, 
and  such  a  balance  haa  been  attained  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  In  many  sections  ol 
the  covmtry.  In  the  year  1940,  In  the  country 
as  a  whole,  20.8  percent  of  the  gainfully  em- 
ployed were  working  In  the  production  of  raw 
materials — that  Is,  farming,  forestry,  mining. 
and  fishing;  23.4  percent  were  employed  In 
manufacturing  Industries,  and  55.8  percent 
In  all  other  forms  of  employment. 

OKNMAKX    AND    SWTDKtt    EXAMPLES 

Let  MB  now  compare  this  with  two  Euro- 
pean countries  which  had,  before  the  war. 
about  as  good  an  economic  balance  as  could 
be  found.  They  are  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
These  coimtries  were  outstanding  examples 
of  sturdy  people  and  of  generally  prosperous 
conditions  among  all  population  groups. 

Denmark,  in  1930.  had  35.2  percent  em- 
ployed In  extractive  employment.  27.1  percent 
In  manufacturing  industries,  and  37.7  percent 
in  all  other  trades  and  services.  Sweden  had 
37.1  percent  in  extractive  employment,  80.8 
percent  In  manufacturing  lndu.stries,  and 
32.1  percent  in  all  other  trades  and  -ervices. 
While  these  percentages  In  Denmark  and 
Sweden  relate  to  the  people  as  a  whole  rather 
than  the  gainfully  employed,  the  difference 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  substantially  affect 
the  figures  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  much  larger  per- 
centage is  engaged  in  extractive  employment 
In  these  countries  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  a  much  larger  percentage  is  en- 
gaged In  manufacturing  than  in  this  coun- 
try. The  greatest  di;Ierence,  however;,  is  in 
the  number  engaged  In  other  trades  and 
services.  Ov»»r  20  percent  less  people  In 
these  countries  are  ingaged  in  these  other 
trades  and  services  than  in  the  United  States. 


It  :s  a  remarkable  fact  and  something  more 
than  a  mere  coincidence  that  in  the  year 
1932— ihe  year  of  deepest  depression  through- 
out the  world  -while  the  United  States  had 
unemployment  of  over  12.000,000,  or  about  10 
percent  of  the  total  population,  Sweden  had 
only  about  1  percent  of  Its  population  unem- 
ployed and  Denmark  only  about  2 1/2  percent, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  there  was  not 
a  hank  failure  in  either  of  these  countriea 
during  the  depression,  while  in  the  United 
States  thousands  of  banks  failed.  Thest 
facts  speak  eloquently  for  the  balanced  econ- 
omy that  existed  in  these  countries. 

Another  significant  thing  Is  dlsolosed  by 
these  employment  percentages;  that  Is.  the 
great  difference  between  the  percentage  of 
those  engaged  In  trades  and  services  other 
than  agriculture  and  manufacturing.  They 
indicate  that  the  proportion  of  middlemen— 
those  between  the  farm  and  the  factory  and 
between  the  factory  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer—was far  greater  in  the  United  States 
than  in  these  well-balanced  countries.  Jvist 
why  should  it  take  so  many  more  middlemen 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark? 

This  may  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
vast  discrepancy  between  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products  on  the  farm  and  the  prices 
that  have  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer  for 
manufactured  goods.  It  may  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  price  of  pork  which  the 
farmer  receives  and  the  price  of  pork  chops 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  It  may  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  corn  on  the  farm  and  the  pric« 
of  a  package  of  corn  fiakes  to  the  consumer. 
The  problem  of  distribution  In  this  country 
la  still  one  of  the  most  important  that  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  have  to  face  after 
the  war. 

TENNXaSZX  VALLET    OHBALAMCI 

Now  let  us  consider  the  population  per- 
centage of  employment  in  certain  regions  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  northeastern 
States,  known  as  the  official  freight-rate  ter- 
ritory, the  number  employed  In  agriculture 
and  other  production  of  raw  materials  was 
11.2  percent;  In  manufacturing,  30.8  percent; 
and  in  trades  and  services.  58  percent.  These 
percentages  are,  of  course,  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  raw 
materials  employment  is  less  than  half  the 
National  average.  The  manufacturing  em- 
ployment Ls  about  one-third  higher.  As  com- 
pared to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  dis- 
crepancies are  still  greater. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  the  unbal- 
ance is  striking.  In  1940,  34  percent  were  en- 
gaged in  raw-material  production;  18  per- 
j  cent  in  manufacturing,  and  48  percent  In 
trades  and  services.  This  region  had  a  man- 
ufacturing percentage  of  only  a  little  more 
than  half  that  in  the  North  and  East,  and 
an  agricultural  percentage  of  three  times  as 
much.  As  compared  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  had  about 
25  percent  le.ss  In  manufacturing  and  over 
60  percent  more  in  agriculture. 

This  unbalance  Is  the  great  problem  the 
South,  Including  the  Tennessee  Valley  region, 
faces  in  the  days  to  come.  It  affects  all  the 
people  of  this  region — the  farmer,  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  businessman  In  every  line,  and 
the  tens  of  millions  of  consumers.  It  affects 
the  health,  the  education,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  people. 

IT  BALANCE  WERE  ACHIEVED 

In  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  found  that 
$188  of  the  $579  of  per  capita  Income  Is  con- 
tributed by  manufacture.  In  the  Southern 
State.-  only  $96  is  added  by  manufacture. 
This  means  a  deficiency  of  $92  per  person  In 
the  South  II  per  capita  manufacturing  In- 
come were  brought  up  to  the  national  av- 
erage in  the  S-utheastern  States,  It  would 
mean    an    increase   of   nearly    $2,6OO,OC0.0C0. 
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And  on  the  baals  that  at  least  $4  of  capital 
Investment  is  required  for  each  dollar  of 
Increased  Income,  the  additional  value  in 
plant  investment  would  be  In  the  order  of 
$10,000,000,000 

This  would  mean  not  only  the  employment 
of  hxindreds  of  thousands  of  men  Id  new 
manufacturing  Industries,  but  would  mean 
large  additional  employment  In  all  other 
businesses,  trades,  and  services.  It  would 
mean  better  markets  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. It  would. mean  largely  Increased  per 
capita  Income,  perhaps  comparable  to  the 
national  level  It  would  mean  more  money 
for  schools,  for  public  improvements,  for 
medical  care,  foi  better  homes.  »It  would 
mean  the  keeping  on  the  farms  and  In  the 
community  many  more  of  the  young  and 
talented  who  have  in  the  past  been  attracted 
by  opportunities  elsewhere.  It  would  mean 
generally  better  living  conditions. 

BALANCE  MEANS  MORE 

But  a  balance  of  industry  and  agriculture 
means  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere  balance 
of  employment  statistics  If  the  new  in- 
dustries that  were  needed  to  create  the  bal- 
ance were  to  be  centralized  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  cities  of  this  region,  if  they  had  no 
relation  to  the  development  of  the  resources 
here.  If  there  were  no  correlation  between 
them  and  the  agricultural  interests,  and  If 
nci  provision  were  made  for  the  employment 
of  members  of  farm  families  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  plants,  there  would  still  remain  a  serious 
maladjustment  or  Imbalance  in  the  rnglon. 
As  Industry  has  developed  in  some  other 
sections  of  the  country,  the  breach  between 
the  wages  of  industrial  labor  and  agricultural 
lat>or  has  not  only  not  been  closed  but  has 
actually  been  widened. 

The  zone  of  human  relations  must 
enter  Into  any  right  concept  of  balance.  Such 
a  concept  would  Include  Itxlustry  that  would 
process  the  farm  products  of  the  region.  In- 
dustry that  would  utilize  .he  products  of  the 
forests,  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  streams.  It 
would  Include  the  building  of  sound  coopera- 
tive Indtutrlal  units  arcund  the  products  In- 
digenous to  the  region.  It  would  include  a 
policy  and  pcactice  of  all-time  or  part-time 
employment  for  members  of  farm  families 
residing  within  convenient  distance  of  the 
plants.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  concept  It 
would  be  necessary  for  such  Industries  to  be 
distributed  throughout  the  region.  This 
would  mean  the  location  of  Industrial  units 
in  small  towns  and  villages.  It  would  mean 
the  diffusion  of  industry  among  many  com- 
munities. It  would  mean  a  correlation  of 
agriculture  and  Industry  to  a  degree  hitherto 
unknown  In  this  country. 

The  experience  of  T.  V.  A.  in  its  construc- 
tion projects,  scattered  along  the  Tennessee 
River  and  Its  tributaries  for  a  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles.  Is  in  seme  respects  quite 
analogous  to  the  idea  here  suggested.  The 
Authority  before  the  war  recruited  its  un- 
skilled labor  on  a  project  from  the  people  of 
that  neighborhood — visually  within  a  radius 
of  about  50  miles  from  the  project.  These 
unskilled  employees  recruited  from  the 
neighborhood  were  as  good  workers  as  could 
be  found,  anywhere.  The  record-breaking 
performances  In  dam  construction  have  been 
made  with  this  labor.  And  the  effect  of  the 
distribution  of  wages  of  these  employees  In 
the  communities  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  It  haa  increased  farm-family 
Incomes,  increased  the  business  of  local 
merchants,  and  swelled  the  public  revenues. 
It  has  helped  to  pay  off  loans,  and  to  improve 
the  homes  and  farms.  It  has  Improved  liv- 
ing conditions  all  around. 

The  widespread  distribution  of  electricity 
to  fbe  homes  and  farms  carries  out  the  same 
general  idea.  The  time  was,  not  so  long  ago, 
that  the  power  companies  operating  In  this 
region  preferred  to.  and  did,  serve  the  cities. 


towns,  and  more  prosperous  communities, 
with  very  little  effort  to  extend  their  lines 
into  the  less  remunerative  farming  com- 
munities. Through  the  R.  E.  A.  and  the 
T.  V.  A.  In  this  region,  particular  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  matter,  with  tha  result 
that  the  percentage  of  electrified  farms  has 
been  increased  since  1933  from  less  than  S 
percent  to  over  18  percent.  This  has  meant 
a  large  increase  In  the  business  of  generating 
and  distributing  electricity,  and  a  large  In- 
crease In  the  business  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  electrical  appliances.  Outside  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  territory,  the  power  companies  have 
adopted  a  much  more  liberal  policy  of  ex- 
tending their  lines  Into  farming  communi- 
ties and  of  supplying  R  E.  A.  cooperatives 
operating  In  rural  sections,  with  the  result 
that  the  amount  of  electricity  generated  and 
sold  has  been  largely  increased,  and  the  mar- 
ket for  electric  appliances  has  been  largely 
extended.  The  benefits  of  this  extension  and 
diffusion  of  electric  business  into  farming 
communities  are  now  recognized  on  all  sides. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as  you 
know,  has  sought  to  assist  farmers  and  house- 
holders by  the  Invention  and  adaptation  of 
electrical  appliances  for  the  more  beneficial 
use  of  electricity.  It  has  sought  to  provide 
farm  devices  other  than  electrical  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer.  You  are  all  f«mlliar, 
I  think,  with  the  various  electrical  and  farm 
devices  that  have  been  and  are  being  made 
available.  In  connection  with  tbs  use  of 
such  things,  T.  V.  A.  has  encouraged  their 
manxifacture  and  dtautbutlon  in  this  region. 
It  has  dealt  with  private  mantifacturlng  con- 
cerns and  with  cooperatives  to  accompllah 
this  purpose. 

T.  ▼.  A.'«  comctrt 

It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  T.  V.  A. 
to  encourage  the  removal  of  industries  from 
another  section  of  the  country  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  area.  It  has  never  urged  the 
advantages  of  low-priced  power  upon  any 
manufacturer  as  a  reason  for  any  such  re- 
moval. It  has  made  studies  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  region,  of  transportation 
facilities,  of  markets  and  marketing  oppor- 
tunities, and  of  other  location  factors,  and 
has  supplied  such  data  to  any  persons  or 
business  concerns  which  have  requested  it. 

T.  V.  A.  conceives  of  an  agricultural -in- 
dustrial balance  in  this  region,  not  brought 
about  by  the  uprooting  of  established  Indus- 
tries anywhere  else,  not  by  creating  an  un'- 
balance  In  any  other  section,  not  by  a  cen- 
tralization here  of  large  Industries  unrelated 
to  the  resources  of  the  region.  It  conceives 
of  a  balance  brought  about  by  the  building 
up  of  Industrial  enterprises,  distributed  as 
widely  as  possible  among  various  towns  and 
communities  of  the  region,  that  will  process 
the  raw  products  of  the  farm,  of  the  forest, 
of  the  mine,  and  of  the  stream. 

T.  V.  A.  conceives  of  a  balance  that  will 
revitalize  the  rural  life  of  the  region,  that 
will  largely  Increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  rural  communities,  upon  which  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  depend  for  their  ex- 
istence and  permanent  prosperity.  It  con- 
ceives of  a  balance  that  will  promote  the 
increasing  welfare  of  the  family,  which  Is, 
after  all,  the  economic  as  well  as  the  biolog- 
ical unit  of  society.  It  conceives  of  an  en- 
during economic  and  social  structure,  rest- 
ing upon  the  firm  foundation  of  a  sturdy. 
God-fearing  people,  serving  one  another  in 
gi-owing,  in  producing,  in  manufactxirlng,  In 
distributing  In  plenty  the  good  things  that 
men  live  by. 

This  is  the  concept,  we  believe,  that  will 
best  serve  all  the  people  in  the  days  to  come. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NSW  TOKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday.  September  27.  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  followini?  statement 
made  by  me  over  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System.  Saturday,  September  25, 1943: 

It  would  seem  most  plausible,  would  It 
not,  that  compassionate  humanity  which 
had  set  Into  motion  the  Bvlan  Refugee  Con- 
ference, the  Bermuda  Refugee  Conference. 
the  Intergovernmental  Conunittee  on  Refu- 
gees to  ease  In  any  practical  measure  tb« 
travail  of  the  suffering  minorities  In  AxU-> 
dominated  countries,  as  well  as  the  more 
fortunate  who  had  escaped  to  neutral  terri- 
tories would  seize  avidly  and  without  preju- 
dice any  course  that  would  help  In  the 
solution  of  the  festering  problem.  But  no. 
Foily,  greed,  and  power  politics  c<»itlnuc  In 
disregard  to  human  rights. 

In  the  East,  a  small  area  of  the  Lftnd  of 
Zion.  mandated  Palestine,  stands  ready,  like 
a  welcoming  beacon,  to  take  the  drlvm  Jews 
unto  itself,  grant  to  tbcm  ths  dignity  axMl 
security  denied  to  them  by  all  others,  demo- 
cratic countries  and  otbcrwise. 

But  the  BritUb  Foreign  OIBoe  wotdd  MaCk- 
out  that  beacon.  Very  alyly  It  eertts  to 
create  public  opinion  in  this  eouotry  and 
Britain  to  speed  lU  determined  purpose  to 
UquldaU  Palestine  as  a  liomeland  for  tb» 
Jews.  80  *  •  "  U  erente  an  not  un- 
favorable to  tljb  Zionist  cause  create  them. 
All  news  and  dispatches  coming  from  the 
Levant  must  be  cast  In  such  a  mold  as  to 
discredit  and  impoverish  the  spirit  at  unity 
and  cut  into  shreds  the  aroused  sympathies 
of  interested  spectators. 

Here  in  Palestine  is  a  trial  of  two  con- 
fessed gun-running  English  soldiers.  Why 
not  use  it  as  a  vehicle  to  show  up  the  deadly 
schemes  of  the  Zionists  who  are  buying  up  a 
stock  pile  of  guns  and  ammunition  for  the 
coming  war  against  the  Arabs?  Levantine 
anti-Semites  lick  their  chops.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  arms  by  the  Jews  shall  be  high 
lighted.  No  mention,  of  course,  shall  be 
made  of  the  purchase  of  arms  by  the  Arabs. 
This  being  a  military  trial,  the  presiding 
brass  hats  can  steer  the  proceedings  at  will. 
By  no  means  allow  any  evidence  to  seep  in 
to  show  the  need  for  the  Jews  to  arm,  to  de- 
fend home,  hearth,  aod  dear  ones.  Any  at- 
tempt to  recall  the  Moslem  pogroms  of  1920 
In  Jerusalem,  in  1939  In  Jaffa.  Kfar-Salia,  of 
Hebron.  Mozza.  and  Safed  in  1938  and  the 
pogroms  of  1936  and  1937  shall  be  ruled  out 
of  order.  Arab  uprisings  against  defense- 
less Jews  shall  b:  no  matter  of  defense.  It 
dare  not  be  revealed  that  the  Brltiah  Colo- 
nial Ofllce  refused  to  allow  the  Jews  to  ac- 
quire arms  for  self-defense.  In  the  pogrooM 
of  1929  and  1936-37.  they  were  mowed  down 
and  massacred  by  the  Arabs — with  the  very 
guns  refused  the  Jews. 

Does  the  Colonial  Office  beliSTe  tbey  are 
fools,  that  they  can  defend  themsdvea 
against  brutal  assaults  with  bare  knu^es7 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  accusations 
have  been  brought  against  the  Jews  to  serve 
the  more  sinister  purpose  of  screening  what 
actually  goea  on  behind  the  scraes.  It  Is  an 
old  stunt.  The  rulers  in  the  Middle  Ages 
blamed  the  Jews  for  the  plagues;  tlie  Caars 
aroused  the  poptilace  against  the  Jevrs  by 
charging  them  falsely  with  ritual  muKden  In 
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crder  to  hide  their  own  loul  deeds.  The 
Fr:<ncb  trumped  up  the  charge  of  treason 
ar  ilnst  Dreyfus  to  veil  thslr  own  noxious 
activity.  So  now  In  order  to  develop  a  pubhc 
opinion  against  the  Jewish  agency,  directed 
by  the  mandated  powers  to  take  care  of  Jew- 
1-h  affairs  In  Palestine,  and  Ir  order  to  dis- 
credit Palestine  as  a  homeland  for  the  Jews 
this  gun-running  trial  has  been  used  to 
camouflage  the  real  purpose  behind  it.  The 
British  Colonial  Office,  and  it  Is  no  secret. 
wants  Palestine  liquidated  forever  as  a  Jew- 
ish homeland.  It  seizes  upon  any  pretext, 
even  to  the  arousing  of  dormant  anti-Semi- 
tism of  lu  sudience.  to  gain  its  selfish  ends. 
Caesar  tried  it,  so  did  Hamman  in  biblical 
time*.  It  stood  the  Romanoff  Czars  In  good 
stead.  Why  not  use  the  dodge  again?  What 
U  the  means  are  spurious,  false  coins,  so  to 
speak? 

Unfortunately,  one  of  our  well-known  news- 
papers, wittingly  or  unwittingly,  has  become 
a  coconspirator  in  this  campaign  to  discredit 
Palestine  and  all  that  Is  Implied  therein.  It 
Is  most  strange,  and  perhaps  no  mere  co- 
incidence, that  this  same  paper  has  as  a  pub- 
lisher who  presides  over  its  destinies  a  con- 
vinced anti-Zionist.  The  newspaper  dis- 
patches which  ran  In  that  paper  were  opin- 
ionated and  colored  according  to  the  point 
of  view  of  that  publisher.  Such  conduct 
hardly  comports  with  the  dignity  and  im- 
porUnt  achievements  of  that  paper. 

Moreover,  it  Is  significant  that  every  time 
a  royal  commission  of  inquiry  has  gone  to 
Palestine,  the  Palestine  government  officials 
have  been  charged  with  anti-Semitism .  It  Is 
s  shocking  revelation  to  know  that  anti-Semi- 
tism should  run  rampant  in  an  office  under 
British  democratic  control. 

How  farcical  is  this  trial  when  the  Jews 
remember  with  fear  and  trembling  the  Arab 
treachery  of  19aB  and  the  fallxire  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  provide  adequate  precaution 
against  recurrence.  Small  wonder  the  Jews 
must  Implement  an  unsurpassed  fortitude 
and  will  to  die  for  Eretz  Israel  with  machine 
and  tommy  guns  and  Oarand  rifles. 

Tltosc  who  have  steered  the  frame-up  in 
Palestine  Into  channels  designed  to  under- 
mine and  defame  the  Jewish  agency  In  Pales- 
tine have  neglected  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
true  facts  that  stand  as  a  matter  of  record  and 
of  which  all  interested  America  and  England 
are  quite  aware.  It  Is  no  simple  matter  to 
poison  the  vellsprings  of  public  opinion,  as 
the  Germans,  to  their  everlasting  humilia- 
tion, have  learned  in  their  Anglo-American 
operations.  It  most  certainly  cannot  be  done 
with  the  obvious  farce  now  being  played  at 
the  gun-rimning  trial  in  Palestine. 

The  facts  stand  out  as  large  as  life  that 
Jfewlah  Palestine  Is  the  only  effective  ally  the 
United  Nations  have  in  the  Near  East.  Did 
Iran,  Syria,  Lebanon,  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi - 
Arabia,  in  even  the  tiniest  measure,  place 
what  resources  they  had  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allies?  Pro-Azls  they  remained  imtll,  craft- 
ily, they  saw  the  tide  turn  In  Allied  favor.  It 
te  now  widely  known  that  Jewish  Palestine  Is 
democracy's  arsenal ,  its  granary,  and  store- 
boiiae  In  the  Near  East.  Thousands  of  fac- 
tories, small  and  large,  are  turning  out  essen- 
tial supplies  and  war  materials,  ranging  ffom 
optical  goods  to  heavy  equipment,  which,  to- 
gether w!th  the  food  raised  on  Jewish  farms, 
would  have  had  to  be  transported  thousands 
of  mile*  were  they  not  produced  on  the  spot. 
This  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of 
the  United  Nations,  especially  so  at  the  time 
when- the  liedlterranean  was  closed  to  Allied 
shipping.  In  addition,  30,000  Palestine  Jews, 
out  of  a  total  of  550.000,  have  voluntarily  en- 
listed In  the  Brltlah  Army  and  that  enlist- 
ment continues.  This  Is  8  percent— equiva- 
lent to  an  enlistment  of  8.000.000  In  the 
United  States.  Those  who  have  seen  service 
have  covered  themselves  with  glory  in  every 
campaign  from  Oreeoe  and  Crete  and  Ethi- 
opia to  the  great  victories  In  north  Africa  and 


Sicily,  a  service  which  ha3  been  acknowl- 
edged in  terms  of  highest  praise  by  Churchill 
and  by  the  greatest  of  Britain's  military  lead- 
ers. Can  a  gun-running  trial  in  Palestine 
obscure  these  facts? 

Pandering  to  Arabs,  the  British  Colonial 
Office  should  have  lei.med  by  this     ime,  Is 
no  guaranty  of  Arab  friendship.     When   in 
1839,  the  British,  no  longer  able  to  ward  off 
knowledge  of  a  world  marching  to  war,  and 
aware    of    the    strategic    Importance    of    the 
Near  East,  promulgated  the  Infamous  Mac- 
Donald  White  Paper,  limiting  and  then  clos- 
ing  Jewish    immigration    into   Palestine    in 
an   effort    to   gain   the   partisanship   of    the 
Arab,   the   results   were   anything   but   what 
have  been  bargained  for.    On  the  contrary. 
the  Arabs,  under  the  Influence  of  the  Grand 
Mufti,    who    even    now    is    carrying    on    his 
nefarious    activities    via    radio    from    Berlin, 
have  done  everything  possible  to  hamper  the 
United  Nations'  war  effort.     Because  of  their 
ill-concealed  hostility,  the  Arabs  have  made 
it    necessary    for    the    British    to    maintain 
armed   forces   in    the   Near   East.     It    Is    no 
secret   that   the   British   had   a   larger   army 
watching   the   activities   of   the   Arabs   than 
they  had  facing  the  Germans  and  Italians 
In   Egypt.    Moreover,   it  has   been   substan- 
tiated time  and  again  that  Arab  gun-running 
has  gone  on  all  the  lime  and  that  the  trial 
of  Arabs  for  this  crime  has  been  a  frequent 
occurrence.    Neverthjiless,     the     authorities 
have  not  seon   fit  to   give   this  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Arabs  any  publicity  of  the 
type  through  which  Ihey  have  attempted  to 
stigmatize  the  Jews. 

Mr.  Malcolm  MacDcnald's  White  Paper,  re- 
stricting Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine 
to  76.000  within  a  5-year  period,  beginning 
1939,  and  thereafter  prohibiting  it,  did  not 
gain  the  frlenoshit)  of  the  Arabs,  but  the 
death  warrant  to  Zionism  still  stands. 

At  the  time  when  Hitler  had  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  climbing  on  the  rungs 
of  a  ladder  built  upon  the  overwhelming 
sorrow  of  the  tortured  Jew,  Palestine,  the  one 
roadway  to  rescue,  was  closed  by  a  nation 
girding  Itself  to  fight  for  the  freedoms  and 
humanity.  The  voices  of  many,  high  In  po- 
sition, however,  were  not  stilled.  Churchill 
called  it  a  "breach  of  faith."  It  was  con- 
demned by  LfOrd  Wedgewood,  Lloyd  George, 
Herbert  Morrison,  the  great  premier  of  Brit- 
ish South  Africa,  General  Smuts,  and  by 
members  of  the  Conservative  party  and  of 
the  Labor  and  Liberal  opposition  The 
Mandates  Commission,  to  which  it  had  been 
referred  for  approval,  not  only  refused  to 
approve  it,  but  unanimously  rejected  and 
condemned  it,  stating  that  the  new  policy 
"was  not  in  accordance  with  the  interpreta- 
tion which,  in  agreement  with  the  mandatory 
power  and  the  council  of  the  Lepgue  of  Na- 
tions, the  commission  had  always  placed  on 
the  Palestine  mandate."  The  Geneva  de- 
cision was  ignored.  Immigration  was  re- 
stricted in  accordance  with  the  White  Paper. 
Jewish  land  purchases  were  prohibited  In 
most  of  the  areas  of  Palestine  and  the  out- 
break of  the  war  obviated  the  necessity  cf 
reporting  to  the  Mandates  Commission. 
Thus  It  stands  today,  negating  the  Balfour 
declaration  which  was  dedicated  to  facilitat- 
ing the  building  of  a  homeland  for  the  Jews 
In  Palestine,  a  declaration  which  was  issued 
by  the  British  government  after  consultation 
with  the  Allied  and  associated  powers  un 
November  2,  1917.  and  agreed  to  the  mandate 
accorded  to  Great  Britain  in  1922,  with  the 
consent  of  the  51  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  together  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

But  yet.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  MacDonald  White  Paper,  in  1944  all  Jew- 
ish Immigration  Into  Palestine  must  cease, 
and  unless  nullified  In  the  spring  of  1944.  we 
shall  find  the  one  realistic  avenue  to  the 
solution  of  the  Jewish  problem  forever 
blocked. 


Ol  cuuise.  Hitler  is  providing  a  partial 
an.~wfr.  IvMllcrs  are  dead  and  the  end  is 
not  yet  in  sight.  What  of  those  still  in  the 
hancis  of  the  henchmen?  Whither  shall 
they  go?  Is  there  a  land  that  will  accept 
them  gladlv,  out  of  pity  and  humanity,  save 
Palestine?  "  What  is  their  guilt,  save  that  of 
being  born  Jew? 

'  We  can  never  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  while  it  is  not  our  wish  to  view 
Jewish  refugees  and  potential  refugees  as 
dlflerent  from  others,  that  difference  has 
been  thrus*  upon  us.  Tlie  lot  of  the  Jews 
is  not  compaiable  in  horror,  ferocity,  and 
de.'^trurtion  to  that  of  others.  The  Polish 
pea.-ant,  the  Dutch  mei chant,  ffcie  Czecho- 
slovakian  farmer  all  have  the  opportunity 
of  life  and  labor,  hard  a.s  that  may  be.  The 
late  of  the  Jews  is  hopeless.  Hitler  attempts 
to  e.xtermlnate  the  Jews  and  make  Europe 
Ju:!enreln.  V^hen  liberation  with  Allied  vlc- 
torv  comes,  all  others  will  savor  the  lifting 
of  cppreision,  the  freedom  to  return  to  life 
and  liberty,  sa\-e  the  Jews.  The  non-Jews 
have,  at  least,  a  shred  of  hope  of  survival 
denied  the  Jew.  Doom  stalks  wherever  he 
may  be.  The  non-Jew  is  In  a  prison;  the 
Jew  is  in  a  death  chamber.  It  must  not 
be  denied  again,  as  it  was  denied  at  the 
Bermuda  and  Evian  conference  on  refugees, 
that  the  Jew  is  a  special  problem  and  calls 
for  special  measures  of  rescue. 

There  Is  still  the  chance  to  heed  the  dic- 
tutes  of  conscience  Out  of  'he  otherwise 
abortive  eflorts  of  the  E^ian  conference  on 
refu.^ees  held  in  France  In  1938  was  born 
the  Inter-Governmental  Committee  on  Refu- 
gees now  functioning  in  London.  Its  feeble 
heartbeat  has  been  revived  by  the  dire  neces- 
sity fcr  action.  If  that,  too,  is  permitted  to 
sink  beneath  the  weight  of  diplomatic  palaver 
and  Indifference  as  the  hollow  Bermuda  con- 
ference on  refugees,  which  refused  even  to 
consider  Palestine  as  a  possible  haven,  then 
win  be  written  some  of  history's  blackest 
pages.  Future  generations  will  write  the  bill 
of  Indictment.  They  will  say  with  justice, 
■'They  denied  the  dying  and  the  dead." 

The  Inter-Governmental  Committee  on 
Refugees  must  recognize  how  imperative  it 
is  this  time  that  Palestine  be  considered  as 
the  haven  lor  Jewish  refugees.  The  limita- 
tions of  th?  MacDonald  White  Paper  must  be 
revoked.  To  keep  It  off  the  agenda,  to 
smother  It  In  silence  is  to  speed  the  doom 
of  millions  awaiting  succor,  to  negate 
decency,  honor,  and  faith.  Theodore  Rocse- 
velt  once  said,  "It  Is  a  wicked  thing  to  be 
neutral  between  right  and  wrong." 

It  IS  hoped  that  this  Inter-Governmental 
Committ'^e  will  act  with  vision  and  compas- 
sion and  will  not  approach  the  problem  in 
any  eold-blooded  manner,  subservient  to  the 
diplomatic  protocol,  kiiowing  no  master  but 
Its  conscience.  It  will  not,  we  fervently  trust, 
be  "the  beadle  who  always  agrees  with  his 
rector.  "  We  are  given  some  hope  by  the 
statement  of  Viscount  Cranborn  In  the  House 
oi  Lords'  debate  on  refugees  which  took  place 
on  July  28.  1943,  who.  when  asked  if  Jews 
weio  to  be  associated  with  the  reorganized 
Inttr-Governmental  Conference,  replied  that, 
and  I  quote,  "Jews  will  be  associated  with 
It."  That  and  nothing  more.  I  take  It  that 
It.  nevertheless,  means  accredited  Jewish  or- 
ganizations will  be  permitted  to  have  rep- 
resentatives at  the  committee.  wWch  repre- 
sentation was  denied  thern  at  Bermuda. 

Public  sentiment  is  forging  itself  into  a 
mighty  Instrument  of  action.  While  I  am 
confident  cur  leaders  are  aware  of  the  urgency 
for  rescue  of  the  tortured  and  maimed  v;e 
must  let  them  know  we  are  all  behind  them. 
The  Axis  savages  are  reeling  under  the  blows 
of  our  military  machine,  our  moral  machine 
must  be  no  less  in  might  and  achievement. 
The  work  of  the  Christian  Council  on  Pal- 
estine under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Atkinson  and  the  work  of  the  diverse  JewiflU 
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groups  will  surely  not  be  In  vain.  All  twn  to 
Palestine  as  the  one  hope.  Indeed,  what 
other  Is  there? 

King  Ibn  Baud,  ruler  of  Saudi-Arabia,  re- 
cently in  an  article  in  Life,  was  featured  as 
opposing  any  more  Jewish  immigration  Into 
Palestine. 

Opportiuiely  Emlr  Pelsal,  his  third  son,  will 
soon  be  received  by  President  Roosevelt.  He 
will  be  eager,  no  doubt,  to  gain  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States  now  that  Allied  victory 
is  no  longer  a  debatable  question.  It  Is  in- 
evitable that  the  question  at  Palestine  arise 
In  the  conversations  between  the  two.  Only 
recently  has  otir  President  reiterated  his 
Views  favoring  the  establishment  of  Palestine 
as  a  homeland  for  the  Jews.  That  the  Arabs 
and  the  Jews  can  live  side  by  side  In  mutual 
consideration  of  each  other's  needs  In  fos- 
tering the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  their 
lands  (without  the  British  colonial  policy  of 
divide  and  rule)  I  am  certain  will  be  stressed 
by  President  Booeevelt.  Surely  he  will  point 
out  that  no  reason  exists  for  the  restriction 
of  Jewish  Immigration  Into  Palestine  other 
than  power  politics.  He  cannot  fall  to  re- 
mark that  at  the  same  time  that  the  Jewish 
population  has  expanded  from  55,000  to 
500,000  within  the  past  decade,  the  Arab  has 
Increased  his  population  from  800,000  to 
1,100,000,  and  thus  Arab  Increases  have  oc- 
curred precisely  In  the  areas  where  the  Jews 
have  created  their  most  significant  Improve- 
ments In  agriculture  and  industry.  Emir 
Pelsal  will  not  have  to  be  told,  since  he  must 
know  It  well,  that  in  no  other  area  of  the 
whole  Near  and  Middle  Bast  have  the  Arabs 
experienced  such  great  advances  In  educa- 
tion and  In  social  and  economic  welfare  as 
has  been  demonstrated  In  Palestine.  Finally 
he  must  be  told  that  no  one  has  been  hurt 
with  the  exception  of  the  Arab  landholder, 
mostly  absentees,  who  have  been  paid  enor- 
mous prices  for  the  lands  which  they  have 
sold  to  the  Jews,  but  who  much  prefer  to  re- 
tain their  ancient  feudal  grip  on  the  Arab 
fellahin  or  peasants  In  the  Holy  Land.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Intereets 
of  the  Inarticulate  Arab  masses  are  as  en- 
titled to  consideration  as  the  ambitions  of 
Arab  princes. 

Most  devoutly  it  is  hoped  that  out  of  these 
conversations  will  arise  a  better  imderstand- 
Ing  that  will  cut  the  Oordlan  knot  that  Is  the 
Jewish  problem. 

If  I  have  been  harsh  In  my  strictures 
against  the  British  Colonial  Office,  It  does  not 
follow  that  I  am  unaware  of  the  wondrous 
achievements  that  are  Great  Britain.  Indeed 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  them,  but  I  am 
here  reminded  of  the  words  of  Churchill: 
"Never  give  In,  never,  never,  never,  never,  to 
anything  great  or  small,  large  or  petty,  never 
give  In  except  to  convictions  of  honor  and 
good  sense." 

I  shall  never,  never  give  in  to  accepting 
and  approving  the  MacDonald  White  Paper. 
I  shall  never  cease  to  fight  until  that  In- 
famotis  document  Is  buried  full  fathom  five 
In  the  sea. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  opened 
hearings  this  morning  on  a  very  vital 


subject — the  orderly  disposal  of  surplus 
plants,  tools,  equipment,  and  material 
which  will  be  owned  by  the  Oovemment 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

This  is  a  question  which  is  perplexing 
large  and  small  business  alike  and  is  now 
the  subject  of  considerable  informal  dis- 
cussion in  many  places. 

Due  to  the  flood  of  letters  and  requests 
from  small  business  firms  asking  that 
our  committee  give  serious  consideration 
to  this  problem  from  the  viewpoint  of 
small  business,  it  was  decided  to  initiate 
hearings  on  the  subject  immediately  with 
a  view  to  doing  this  in  a  leisurely  f  ashicm 
until  the  views  of  a  large  cross-section  of 
t>oth  industry  and  government  could  be 
heard  on  the  matter. 

This  morning  we  were  favored  with 
8(xne  very  illuminating  figures  and  testi- 
mony by  the  Honorable  Jesse  H.  Jones. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Federal  Loan 
Administrator,  xmder  whose  jurisdiction 
are  held  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  this 
type  of  iHroperty.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
list  here  any  of  the  things  told  us  by  Mr. 
Jones,  but  will  submit  for  the  Ricou  in  a 
few  days  a  transcript  of  his  testimony  in 
the  beUef  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  majority  of  the  Members  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  E>avid  E.  Castles,  president  of  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Association, 
submitted  a  very  thoughtful  statement  to 
our  committee  on  this  problem,  a  copy  of 
which  is  appended  herewith.  I  offer  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Castles  for  the  Rscobs 
in  the  hope  that  what  he  has  to  say  will 
also  be  of  real  interest  to  the  Members 
on  this  problem  which  is  already  upon 
us: 

The  disposal  of  surplus  war  goods  Is  of  deep 
Interest  to  the  retail  automohUe  dealers  of 
the  United  States  not  only  as  It  affects  their 
businesses  but  also  as  It  affects  the  general 
economic  welfare  of  the  Nation.  For  that 
reason  the  post-war  planning  committee  of 
the  Ifational  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
has  attempted  In  an  extended  study  to  ex- 
plore the  subject  In  Its  broadest  aspects. 
Committee  recommendations  which  I  shall 
present  will.  It  Is  believed,  apply  equally  ad- 
vantageously to  the  distribution  of  all  non- 
perishable  goods  whether  they  be  automo- 
biles, clothing,  shoes,  metals,  and  other  mate- 
rials. It  Is  the  hope  of  the  motorcar  dealers 
that  their  program  may  prove  generally  help- 
ful because  there  surely  exists  the  utmost 
need  for  a  strong  peacetime  business  America. 

These  recommendations  do  not  represent 
merely  the  opinions  of  a  few  hand-picked 
committeemen.  They  are  the  result  of  a  na- 
tional survey  among  dealers.  The  committee 
asked  dealers  to  say  frankly  Just  how  they 
thought  the  problem  could  be  met  and  solved 
and  they  did. 

In  passing,  I  might  say  that  we  think  that 
In  approaching  motorcar  dealers  we  were 
going  to  experts  on  the  subject  of  saving 
retail  business  from  ruin.  They  have  come 
as  near  being  wiped  out  during  the  last  2 
years  as  any  group  ever  has.  Much  credit  is 
due  the  House  SmaU  Business  Committee  for 
the  fact  that  nx>re  than  80  percent  of  the 
dealers  who  were  In  business  at  the  time  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  still  are  doing  busi- 
ness at  their  old  stands.  The  Murray-Patman 
Act  put  us  on  our  feet,  and  we  have  been 
fighting  ever  since  to  keep  going.  Bo  we 
know  something  about  weathering  unusiial 
situations. 

No  one  knows,  oi  course,  how  much  surplus 
goods  will  be  on  hand  when  the  war  stops. 
Furthermore  none  knows  where  these  goods 


will  be  located.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
there  wUl  be  a  vast  amount  ol  them.  It  taaa 
been  estimated  there  may  be  as  much  as 
S50.000,000,000  worth.  We  also  know  that  if 
these  goods  are  sold  in  hit-and-miss  fashion 
at  sacrifice  prices  like  ao  much  junk  in  a  txek 
lot  the  ta:q>ayers  wlU  lose  vast  amounts  of 
money  and  every  retaU  line  represented  in 
the  surplus  wlU  be  serkmaly  injured  by  a 
rush  of  qiMculators  to  caah  in  on  tbtAr  bargain 
piirchases. 

The  primary  recommendation  which  w« 
have  to  offer  is  that  for  the  benefit  ot  buat- 
ness.  Oovemment  and  Uacp^jtTB  sorplus 
goods  be  sold  in  an  orderly  manner  and  at 
fair  prices  through  e*t«bUabed  retaU  outlet*. 
We  earnestly  urge  that  tha  rtip-ahod  mathod 
of  auctioning  and  dtnnplng  through  fly-by- 
night  q>eculators  followod  in  many  inatanoes 
after  the  last  war  be  studioualy  avoided.  The 
records  of  the  sale  of  that  relatively  jnail 
amount  of  surplus  goods  from  World  War  Mo. 
1  comimae  a  sorry  page  in  Oovemment  bad- 
ness transactions.  TO  follow  similar  methods 
now  when  the  volmn*  d  surplua  goods  will 
be  so  much  greater  than  it  was  38  years  ago 
would  be  Uttle  abort  d  tragic. 

Not  only  will  the  volume  of  surplxv  goods 
to  be  sold  after  the  peace  be  greater  than 
ever,  but  the  need  to  help  retail  buslnees 
get  back  on  Its  feet  also  will  be  greater.  The 
records  of  this  committee  shoW  in  a  minor 
way  what  Is  happening  today  to  small  retail- 
ers everywhere.  Their  empty  shetvea  from 
coast-to-ooast  tell  an  even  more  liiipiiMstve 
story.  The  fact  Is  that  moat  small  dealer*  to- 
day ate  J\»t  hanging  on  to  their  place*  of 
btislneas  by  the  skin  ot  their  teeth.  Thou- 
sands never  will  survive  to  see  the  peace. 
Add  to  the  back-breaking  load  of  those  who 
do  survive  the  surplus  goods  competition  from 
gyp  speculators  and  you  will  slaughter  thou- 
sands more.  Give  them  and  their  employees 
retiunlng  from  the  service  an  opportunity  to 
deal  In  theee  nirpliu  goods  and  you  will  have 
rendered  a  real  service.  Tou  wlU  have  de- 
nied a  few  wealthy  opportunists  chances  to 
harvest  big  fertunea  overnight,  but  you  wfU 
have  helped  smaU  businessmen  and  their  help 
Immeasurably. 

It  is  in  an  effort  to  help  small  business  sur- 
vive and  to  give  the  taxpayer  a  decent  return 
on  his  Investment  in  surplus  goods,  that  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Association  of- 
fers the  following  reoonunendatlons: 

1.  The  distribution  of  surplus  war  com- 
modities should  be  directed  by  a  committee 
created  by  Congress  of  appropriate  siae,  of 
which  one-half  of  the  members  should  be 
selected  from  Government  and  the  other  hall 
from  business. 

2.  An  inventory  of  surpltu  war  commodities 
should  be  prepared  as  soon  as  possible  and 
kept  current  throtighout  the  duration  of  the 
war. 

3.  Immediately  upon  the  termination  ox 
the  war  all  Oovemment-owned  surplus  war 
commodities  should  be  froKn  with  the  ex- 
ception of  perishables,  agricultural  products, 
and  foodstiifls. 

4.  Distribution  of  surplus  war  materials 
should  be  governed  by  the  following  consid- 
erations: 

(a)  The  dls'trlbutlon  should  be  at  the  rate 
which  would  not  unduly  disrupt  trade. 

(b)  Goods  should  be  distributed  at  a  price 
low  enough  to  nuke  goods  move  and  high 
enough  to  recover  a  fair  return  for  the  Gov- 
ernment In  order  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 

(c)  Distribution  should  be  solely  through 
proper  tnule  channels.  Acquisition  of  an  ab- 
normally large  supply  for  ^>ecidatlve  pur- 
poses should  be  avoided,  probably  through 
some  govemmentally  directed  inventory  con- 
trol. It  Is  not  contemplated  that  the  com- 
modity manufacturer  should  be  prevented 
from  buying,  but  the  price  to  the  manufae- 
ttu-er  should  be  made  the  same  as  to  a  re- 
taller. 
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(d)  Price*  ot  commodities  sold  by  the 
Government  should  be  a«  unllorm  aa  pos- 
sible. 

(e)  The  right  oX  the  Government  to  dla- 
poM  of  surplus  commodities  to  any  Federal 
agencies  should  be  acknowledged.  It  Is  the 
latentlon  that  glfU  or  sales  outside  ol  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  usual  trade 
channels  should  be  prevented. 

(f)  Reimported  svu-plus  war  goods  should 
be  sold  through  regular  channels  and  at  the 
same  price  that  surplus  war  goods  In  this 
country  are  sold  by  the  Government. 

Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  proposal  to  have  sales  directed  Jointly 
by  a  Government-business  board.  This 
sales  problem  wlU  be  so  large  and  the  types 
of  materials  so  diversified  that  no  one  man, 
regardless  of  the  honesty  of  his  intentions. 
could  discharge  It  satisfactorily.  Initially 
fearless  Government  men  of  unquestioned 
Integrity  and  practical  sales  and  distribution 
experience  and  top-flight  businessmen  should 
be  named  as  sales  administrators.  Finally, 
and  of  great  importance,  special  subcom- 
mittees composed  of  experienced  men  from 
the  different  lines  affected  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  work  with  the  main  committee. 
Only  with  such  Informed  control  can  this 
gigantic  Job  be  done. 

Varlom  bills  looking  to  proper  control  of 
these  sales  have  been  Introduced.  Sugges- 
tions similar  to  certain  recommendations 
N.  A.  D.  A.  offers  are  contained  in  some. 
N.  A.  D.  A.  has  no  pride  of  authorship  or 
ideas  and  any  bill  which  covers  the  ground 
as  indicated  will  have  the  hearty  support  of 
dealers  generally.  They  are  pleased  that 
this  House  Small  Business  Committee  is  seek- 
ing to  develop  fully  the  facts  In  the  situation. 
Out  of  these  efforts  dealers  hope,  will  come 
»  sound  measure  all  can  support. 

The  automobile  dealers  of  the  Nation — 
•tlU  more  than  30,000  strong  and  located 
from  crossroads  to  metropolitan  centers — 
are  anxious  to  devote  all  of  their  talents  and 
treasxire  to  a  strong  peacetime  America. 
They  feel  they  can  do  this  best  by  returning 
to  their  pay  rolls  some  250.000  former  sales- 
men that  war  conditions  forced  them  to  let 
out,  and  thousands  of  other  employees  now 
In  the  service. 

Acceptance  of  recommendations  made. 
dealers  believe,  will  help  put  these  people 
back  to  work  EsUbllshment  of  gyp  compe- 
tition, as  surely  will  follow  unless  Congress 
legislates  otherwise,  will  only  delay  the  res- 
toration of  thousands  to  dealer  pay  rolls.  In 
this  respect,  what  Is  true  in  the  motor  car 
trade  doubtless  is  true  in  other  lines. 


Aaalysit  of  Veteruis'  Benefits  Under 
H.  R.  2703.  Now  PubUc,  No.  144, 
SeTCBty-eif  ktk  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  mssissippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  H.  R  2703.  Seventy-eighth 
Ck)ngress,  "A  bill  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate and  uniform  administrative  pro- 
visions in  veterans'  laws  pertaining  to 
compensation,  pension,  and  retirement 
pay  payable  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes."  was 
passed  by  CcHigress  and  approved  by  the 
President  and  became  Public  Law  No. 


144,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  July  13, 

1943. 

The  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man and  which  reported  the  bill  after 
hearings  on  various  bills  pertaining  to 
World  Wars  No.  1  and  No.  2,  has  received 
numerous  calls  and  letters  regarding  the 
new  act.    Although  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  bill  was  contained  in  our  Committee 
Report  No.  463,  May  18.  1943,  because  of 
the  length  of  the  act.  17  sections,  and 
the    numerous    provisions    which    are 
basically   administrative   but   indirectly 
affect  benefits  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. I  requested  that  a  brief  state- 
ment of  benefits  to  World  Wars  No.  1  and 
No.  2  veterans  and  their  dependents  un- 
der the  act  be  prepared  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.    That  simplified  state- 
ment together  with  the  detailed  analysis, 
corrected  to  include  Senate  amendments 
approved  by  the  House,  and  instructions 
thus  far  issued  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration under  the  act  should  be  most 
helpful  to  Members,  and  I  have  requested 
that  this  material  and  my  introductory 
statement  be  incorporated  in  the  Record 
under  extension  of  remarks: 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

WOSLO  WAK  NO.  1  AND  WORLD  WAR  NO.  2  EENEFITS 
DNDEK  PUBLIC.  144,  SEVXNTT-EIGHTH  CON- 
GBE8S,  APPROVED  JXn.T   13.  1943 

The  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation  conducted  hearings  May  13  and 
14,  1943,  on  bills  to  grant  benefits  to  veterans 
and  dependents  of  deceased  veterans  of  World 
War  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  bills  were  principally 
directed  (1)  to  granting  additional  benefits 
in  World  War  No.  2  cases  compaiable  to  bene- 
fits granted  in  World  War  No.  1  cases,  and  (2) 
to  increase  benefits  pertaining  to  bot-h  World 
War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2.  Following 
the  hearings,  H.  R.  2703,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, containing  17  83ctlons,  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  committee.  House  Report 
No.  463.  May  18,  1913.  The  bill  bacame  law 
July  13,  1943,  Public,  No.  144,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

Briefly,  the  act  provided  the  following 
beneflte  pertaining  to  World  War  Ncs.  1  and 
2: 

1.  Liberalized  the  presumption  ol  sound- 
ness at  time  of  examination,  acceptance,  and 
enrollment  for  service  for  the  puipi^e  of  de- 
termining service  connection  of  disability  by 
(a>  removing  the  requirement  of  90  days' 
service  for  application  of  the  presumption, 
and  (b)  by  limiting  the  rebuttal  ol  the  pre- 
sumption by  the  Government,  except  as  to 
defects,  inflrmities,  or  disorders  noted  at 
time  of  examination,  acceptance,  and  enroll- 
ment, to  those  cases  where  clear  and  un- 
mlstable  evidence  demonstrates  that  the  In- 
Jury  or  disease  existed  prior  to  acceptance  and 
enrollment  and  was  not  aggravated  by  such 
active  military  or  naval  service. 

Prior  to  this  amendment  World  War  No.  2 
veterans  must  have  had  6  montlis'  service 
in  order  to  apply  the  presumption,  and  the 
rebuttal,  except  as  to  defects,  infirmities,  or 
disorders  noted  at  time  of  examination,  ac- 
ceptance, and  enrollment,  was  by  evidence  or 
medical  Judgment  warranting  a  finding  that 
the  disease  or  Injury  existed  prior  to  accept- 
ance and  enrollment. 

This  amendment  also  has  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  full  wartime  service-connected  rates 
available  to  any  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1 
where  service  connection  under  part  1  of 
Veterans  Regulations  No.  1  (a),  as  thus 
amended.  Is  established.  This  will  include 
some  cases  where  the  disability  is  service 
connected  under  the  rebuttable  presumption 
of  soundness  under  Public,  141,  Seventy-third 


Congress,  March  28.  1934.  but  where  the  com- 
pensation under  Public,  141.  is  less  than  that 
provided  under  part  1  of  Veterans  Regulation 
No.  1  (a).  PP  ampr.dcd.  bcca'.ise  of  the  pro- 
vision in  Public,  No  141,  reducing  the  com- 
pensation bv  25  percent  where  service 
connection  is  bused  upon  statutory  presump- 
tion 

2.  By  placing  service  in  World  War  No  2 
within  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  Veterans 
Regulation  No.  1  (a),  as  amended,  in  r.ddi- 
tion  to  the  benefit  described  under  1,  World 
War  No  2  veterans  are  new  entitled  to  the 
rebuttable  presumption  of  service  connection 
lor  chronic  disease  manifest  to  a  d'^gree  of 
10  percent  or  more  within  1  year  from  sepa- 
ration In  m  active  service  on  a  parity  with 
V,'orld  V/ar  No.  1  veterans. 

3.  In  the  hospitalized  and  domiciled  cases 
of  single  veterans  without  dependents,  the 
reduction  of  monetary  benefits  in  the  case 
of  service-connected  disability  before  the 
enactment  of  law  was  to  $15  per  month  and 
in  noii-service-connected  cases  to  $6  per 
niomh.  By  virtue  of  the  provisions  ol  this 
new  act.  the  $15  pef  month  rate  was  in- 
creased to  $20  in  service-connected  cases,  and 
in  non-sorvice-coanected  *ases.  as  to  World 
War  No.  1  -fterans.  the  rate  of  $6  per  montli 
was  increased  to  $8. 

4.  Tl-c  act  also  provides  lor  payment  of 
pension  fur  disability  from  the  date  ol  dis- 
charge if  claim  therefor  is  filed  within  1 
year  from  dlicharge.  This  provision,  which 
particularly  affects  World  War  No.  2  veterans 
at  this  time,  is  similar  to  that  which  per- 
mits payment  of  death  pension  or  compen- 
satum  from  date  of  death  If  claim  is  filed 
within  1  year  from  death.  This  law  removes 
injustices  where  there  is  delay  in  filing  claim 
due  to  no  .ault  of  the  veteran  and  payment 
could  otherwise  be  made  only  from  date  ol 
claim,  thus  depriving  the  veteran  of  necessary 
flnancia.  assistance  based  upon  his  service- 
connected   disability. 

5.  The  act  also  makes  it  possible  to  pay 
the  wartime  rates  ol  disability  or  death 
fK-nsion  in  the  cases  ol  cadets  and  midship- 
men based  upon  disabilities  incurred  in  line 
of  duty  on  or  alter  December  7,  1941,  and  be- 
fore termmaticn  of  hostilities  incident  to 
the  present  war.  The  act  makes  service  as 
a  cadet  or  mlshipman,  during  such  period, 
active  military  and  naval  service  in  World 
War  No.  2  lor  the  purpose  ol  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Previous  to  this  enactment  peacetime  service- 
connected  -ates  were  payable  in  such  cases 
even  though  the  disability  was  incurred  as 
the  result  ol  war  service. 

6  The  act  also  increased  the  World  War 
Nos.  1  and  2  service-connected  death  compen- 
sation and  pension  rates  for  widows  and  chil- 
dren, ihe  folluw.ng  table  shows  the  in- 
creases granted  by  the  act: 
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Widoiv — no  child 


Ace  under  50  years.. 
Ase  50  years  or  over. 


$38 
45 


Widoir—wUh  child  or  children 
Widows  rate,  with  $10  additional  for  first 
child  up  to  10  years  of  age,  increased  to  $15 
from  age  10  with  $8  for  each  additional  child 
up  to  10  years  ol  age,  increased  to  $13  from 
a^e  10. 

Riitcs  for  children  (no  widotc) 

1  child $20 

2  children 33 

3  children 46 

Each  additmrsal  child 8 

Tcial  amount  may  not  exceed 83 

RATFS  UNDER  SEC     14,  PUBLIC,  NO.  144,  78TH  CONO. 

Widoic — no  child 
Irrespective  of  age $50 


Widow — tpith  child  or  children 

Widow,  1  child,  with  $13  for  each  addi- 
tional child $65 

Rates  for  children  .ino  widow) 

1  child $26 

2  children... 38 

Each  additional  child 10 

Total  amotmt  may  not  exceed -  100 

7.  More  equitable  provisions  are  Included  In 
the  act  with  respect  to  concurrent  payments 
of  compensation  or  pension  or  of  such  gratui- 
ties and  active-service  or  retired  pay.  As  an 
example  of  one  of  the  inequalities  vmder  the 
prior  law,  a  widow  entitled  to  death-pension 
benefits  luider  the  general  or  service  pension 
law  or  Public,  No.  484,  Seventy-third  Congress, 
as  amended,  could  receive  such  benefits  con- 
cwrently  with  active-service  pay  as  a  member 
of  the  Women's  Reserve  of  the  NaVy  or  Wom- 
en's Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard  or  as  a  United 
States  Army  nurse,  whereas  a  widow  entitled 
to  death-pension  benefits  under  Public,  No,  2, 
Seventy-third  Congress,  and  the  Veterans 
Regulations,  as  amended,  or  Public,  No.  141, 
Sevens-third  Congress,  as  amended,  was  pre- 
cluded from  receiving  such  benefits  while  In 
receipt  of  active-service  pay.  This  and  slmUar 
inequalities  arising  under  existing  laws  were 
corrected  by  Public.  No.  144. 

8.  Public  Law  No.  144  also  liberalized  the 
definitions  of  child,  parent,  mother,  or  father 
under  Public  Law  No.  2  and  the  Veterans 
Regulations,  thus  affording  monetary  benefits 
to  additional  groups  based  upon  World  War 
No.  2  service. 

9.  Provision  was  also  made  to  pay  com- 
pensation, pension,  or  retirement  pay  to  the 
wife  of  an  Incompetent  veteran,  having  no 
guardian,  for  the  lise  of  the  veteran  and  his 
dependents  and  to  permit  payment  of  death 
benefits  directly  to  a  minor  widow,  having 
no  guardian,  for  herself  and  minor  child  or 
children,  notwithstanding  her  minority. 

10.  As  to  World  War  No.  1,  amendment  was 
made  to  the  Income  limitation  in  Public  Law 
No.  484.  Seventy-third  Congress,  as  amended, 
granting  compensation  to  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  where 
the  death  of  the  veteran  resulted  from  non- 
service -connected  disability.  The  act  pro- 
vides that  payments  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlEtratlon  because  of 
dlEabllity  or  death  shall  not  be  considered 
in  determining  annvtal  income  of  the  widow, 
child,  or  children  of  a  deceased  World  War 
No  1  veteran.  This  particular  amendment 
also  permits  payment  of  benefits  to  a  child 
or  children  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
widow  Is  barred  by  the  income  limitation. 

The  rates  of  pension  for  widows  and  chil- 
dren based  upon  peacetime  service-connected 
death  were  Increased  by  this  act.  This  in- 
crease took  Into  consideration  the  increase 
granted  the  wartime  service-connected  death 
casee  and  is  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
new  wartime  service-connected  death  rates; 
the  act  also  contains  a  number  of  adminis- 
trative provisions,  for  example,  concerning 
renouncement  of  pension  or  compensation; 
forfeiture  of  accrued  or  future  benefits  un- 
der laws  pertaining  to  gratultlei  for  veterans 
and  their  dependents  by  any  person  shown 
to  be  guilty  of  mutiny,  treason,  sabotage,  or 
rendering  assistance  to  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  or  its  allies  but  provides  for 
certain  payment  to  dependents;  termination 
of  benefits  to  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  located  in  the  territory  of  or 
under  military  control  of  an  enemy  of  the 
United  BtMtea  or  any  of  its  allies  with  provi- 
sion for  payment  to  dependents  in  the  United 
States  or  in  a  place  not  occupied  or  con- 
trolled by  the  enemy  and  provision  for  pay- 
ment vmder  certain  conditions  on  the  basis 
of  a  new  claim  by  the  person  whose  award 
was  so  terminated;  a  more  satisfactory  and 
liberal  provision  regarding  the  payment  of 
pension,  compensation,  or  retirement  pay  to 


which  a  person  was  entitled  prior  to  his  death 
and  not  paid  during  his  lifetime;  and  a  provi- 
sion governing  the  effective  dates  of  awards. 
Greater  uniformity  in  the  administration  of 
laws  pertaining  to  veterans  is  eatabUabed  by 
this  law  because  many  of  the  provisions  are 
made  uniform  as  to  various  groupa  of  veterans 
and  dependents,  with  certain  protective  pro* 
visions  to  avoid  injustices. 
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Section  1:  Section  1  of  the  proposed  bill 
would  make  the  administrative,  definitive, 
and  regulatory  provisions  of  Public,  No.  2, 
Ssventy-thlrd  Congress,  and  veterans'  regu- 
lations, as  now  or  hereafter  amended,  appli- 
cable to  benefits  provided  under  Public,  No. 
141.  Seventy-third  Congreee,  as  amended. 
Public,  No.  484,  Seventy-third  Congress,  au 
amended,  and  under  laws  reenacted  by  Pub- 
lic. No.  269,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as 
amended.  Notwithstanding  certain  legisla- 
tive enactments  and  regulatory  measures 
designed  to  insure  uniform  application  of 
these  provisions  to  benefits  provided  \mder 
these  separate  acta,  complications  tending 
tc  create  injustices  and  inequalities  have 
arisen,  particularly  in  administering  the 
provisions  of  Public,  No.  484.  Seventy-third 
Congress,  which  clearly  indicate  the  necessity 
for  the  legislative  action  proposed  to  estab- 
lish uniformity  in  the  manner  stated.  One 
result  of  this  provision  would  be  to  extend 
entitlement  to  pension  under  the  general  or 
service  pension  laws  to  the  child  of  a  de- 
ceased veteran  of  the  Spanish -American  War, 
the  PbUlppine  Insurrection,  or  Boxer  Rebel- 
lion until  the  chUd  attains  the  age  of  18 
years  or  marries,  or  to  age  21.  if  he  Is  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  instruction  in  an  educational 
institution  as  the  term  "child"  as  defined  in 
paragraph  VI,  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10 — 
Series,  would  be  for  application.  As  the  rates 
payable  to  a  child  or  children  under  the 
general  or  service  pension  laws  are  higher 
than  those  payable  for  "wartime  service-con- 
nected death,  provision  is  made  for  payment 
to  the  child  or  children  in  such  cases  at  th( 
rates  payable  for  "World  War  No.  1  non-aerv< 
ice-connected  death  under  Public,  No.  434 
Seventy-third  Congress,  as  amended. 

Section  2:  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  this  section  is  to  provide  uni- 
form application  of  the  provisions  of  section 
21.  World  War  Veterans'  Act,  1924,  as  amend- 
ed, and  of  Public  Law  No.  262,  Seventy-fourth 
Congreas,  August  12,  1935,  which  pertain  to 
safeguarding  of  estates  of  veterans  derived 
from  benefits  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  to  afford  more 
flexible  administrative  action  in  certain  types 
of  cases  wherein  the  present  provisions  of 
section  21,  World  War  Veterans'  Act,  1924.  as 
amended,  are  too  restrictive.  The  amend- 
ment would  extend  the  provisions  of  these 
laws  to  retirement  pay  of  Reserve  Offlcere. 
United  States  Army,  payment  of  which  is 
made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  al- 
though the  question  of  eligibility  is  deter- 
mined by  the  War  Department  under  PubUc 
Law  No.  18,  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  April  3, 
1939.  It  would  also  authoriae  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  in  his  diacretion. 
to  make  payments  of  compensation,  pension, 
or  retirement  pay  to  the  wife  of  an  incom- 
petent veteran,  having  no  guardian,  for  the 
use  of  the  veteran  and  his  dependents,  and 
permit  payment  of  death  ben^ts  directly  to 
a  minor  widow,  having  no  guardian,  for  her- 
self and  minor  child  or  children,  notwith- 
standing her  minority.  This  last  provision 
is  for  the  purpose  of  applying,  where  indi- 
cated, the  principle  of  emancipation  by  mar- 
riage which  is  recognized  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  States. 

Section  3:   Section  3  would  amend  para- 
graph  XXI,   Veterans   Regulation   No.   10 — 


Series  pertaining  to  renoancement  oC  pen- 
sion.   The  language  f(dloira  tbe  existing  rsf- 
ulation  which  now  applies  only  to  any  person 
entitled  to  monetary  benefits  under  the  pro- 
visions at  title  I.  Public,  Hb.  3.  Beventy-third 
Oongreas,  or  section  SO,  PuMlc,  No.  78.  Sev- 
enty-third Congress,  but  extends  its  provi- 
sions to  any  person  entitled  to  pension  or 
compensation  undn-  any  law  or  veterans  reg- 
ulation administered  by  tbe  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration.     Under    this    paragrmrii,    as 
amended,  any  person  entitled  to  pension  or 
compensation,  upon  written  application  over 
his  signature  may  renounce  his  right  thereto, 
and  from  date  of  reoelpt  of  such  appUcatlon 
payment  of  such  benefits  and  the  right  there- 
to are  terminated.   This  renouneement,  how- 
ever, does  not  preclude  tbe  person  trom  filing 
a  new  application  (or  pension  or  eompenss- 
tlon  at  a  future  date,  but  no  payment  may  be 
made  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  thereof. 
Section  4.  Section  4  at  the  proposed  bill 
provides  for  forfeiture  of  all  aocmed  or  future 
benefits    under    laws    administered    by    the 
Veterans'  AdminLstretion  pertaining  to  gra- 
tuities for  veterans  and  their  dependents, 
by  any  person  shown  by  evidence  satisfaetory 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
be  guilty  of  mutiny,  treason,  sabotage,  or 
rendering   assistance  to   an   enemy  at   the 
United  States  or  of  Its  allies,  but  petmLtts 
apportionment  and  payment  of  any  part  of 
such  benefits  to  the  dependents  of  such  per- 
son not  exceeding  the  amount  to  which  each 
dependent  would  be  entitled  If  such  person 
were  deed. 

Section  5:  This  section  woxxld  authorlsa 
termination  of  the  award  of  compensation, 
pension,  or  other  gratuity  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  favor  of  any  person  not  a  dUaen  of  the 
United  States  located  In  the  territory  of  or 
under  military  control  of  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  its  allies  and  provides 
that  such  person  will  not  be  entitled  to  any 
such,  benefits  except  upon  the  filing  at  a  new 
claim  accompanied  by  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Armlnlstrator  of  Veterans'  Affain 
showing  that  the  claimant  was  not  gtiilty  of 
any  of  the  offenses  enumerated  in  section  4  ot 
the  act,  and  then  only  prospectively,  as  soeh 
benefits  would  not  be  peld  for  any  period 
prior  to  date  of  such  new  claim.  It  permits 
the  Administrator  to  apportion  and  pay  any 
part  of  the  ben^ts  to  whhdi  such  person 
would  otherwise  be  entitled,  to  the  depend- 
ents of  such  person  who  are  In  tbe  United 
States  or  in  a  place  not  occupied  or  controlled 
by  the  enemy  not  exceeding  the  amount  to 
which  each  dependent  would  be  entitled  If 
such  person  were  deed.  The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  bar  accrued  or  future  payments 
of  gratuities  to  persons  guilty  of  any  of  the 
offenses  enumerated  in  section  4  of  the  act 
or  alien  enemies  and  to  prevent  the  Imlldlng 
up  of  large  estates  in  favor  of  those  residing 
in  countries  at  war  with  tiie  United  States  or 
in  countries  under  military  control  of  the 
enemy.  While  payments  of  su^  gratuities 
which  have  already  been  made  In  favor  of 
posons  located  in  foreign  ootuitrles  oontroUed 
by  the  enemy  and  which  have  been  deposited 
in  the  spe<^l  deposit  account  with  tbe 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  entitled  "Bec- 
retary  of  the  Tressury,  Proceeds  of  Withheld 
Foreign  Checks"  under  the  act  of  October  9, 
1940  (PubUc,  No.  838.  7Vth  Oong.).  as 
amended,  will  not  be  affected  by  tbe  pron- 
sions  of  this  amendment,  payments  whldt 
may  have  accrued  in  favor  of  any  person  while 
he  is  located  In  texrllury  controlled  by  tlie 
enemy  will  be  barred  as  any  soCh  benefits  to 
which  such  person  may  be  diown  to  be  en- 
titled upon  the  filing  of  a  new  datm  may  only 
be  paid  prospectively. 

Section  6:  This  section  would  smend  para- 
graph V  of  Veterans  Regulation  Ho.  10.  •• 
amended,  so  as  to  define  the  term  "widow  << 
a  World  War  No  2  veteran."  Service  In  World 
War  No.  2  is  not  now  included  in  part  Z. 


visions  in  veierans  laws  peruiuuiiK  w 
compensation,  pension,  and  retirement 
pay  payable  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes."  was 
passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President  and  became  Public  Law  No. 


where  service  connection  under  part  1  of 
Veterans  Regulations  No.  1  (a),  as  thus 
amended,  la  established.  This  will  Include 
some  cases  where  the  disability  is  service 
connected  under  the  rebuttable  presumption 
of  soundness  under  Public,  141,  Seventy-third 
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Tjial  amount  may  not  exceed 83 

BATES  UNDER  SEC    14,  PUBLIC.  NO.  144,  78TH  CONO. 

Widow — no  child 
Irrespective  of  age $50 
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Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a),  as  amended, 
as  wartime  service,  hence  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements governing  payment  of  pension  for 
disabilities  Incurred  In  peacetime  service  or 
deaths  resulting  therefrom  must  be  applied  In 
World  War  No.  2  cases,  although  wartime 
rates  are  payable  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
Public,   No.   358,   Seventy-seventh   Congress, 
December  19.  1941.    As  a  result,  the  definition 
of  the  term  "widow  of  a  peacetime  veteran" 
ta  now  applied  In  determining  eligibility  of 
a  widow  of  a  World  War  No.  2  veteran.     Sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bill  would  amend  paragraph  1 
(a)  pa-t  I.  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a). 
as  amended,  to  Include  service  on  or  after 
December  7.  1941,  and  before  termination  of 
bostllltles  Incident  to  the  present  war  as  war- 
time service.     The  effect  of  this  amendment 
Is  to  apply  to  veterans  and  the  dependents 
of  veterans  of  World  War  No.  3  the  eligibility 
requirements  governing  payment  of  pensions 
based  upon  wartime  service,  as  contained  In 
part  I  rather  than  those  now  governing  their 
•UgiblUty  as  contained  In  part  n  of  this  reg- 
ulation    As  a  definition  of  the  term  "widow 
of  a  peacetime  veteran"  would  no  longer  be 
applicable   to  widows  of  veterans  of  World 
War   No.   2.   It   is   essential   that   the   term 
"widow  of  a  World  War  No.  2  veteran"  be  de- 
fined for  adjudicatory  purposes.    No  material 
change  Is  made  in  the  definition  of  the  term 
"widow  of  a  peacetime  veteran."  now  appli- 
cable in  World  War  No.  2  cases  in  establishing 
a  definition  for  the  term  'widow  of  a  World 
War  No.  2  veteran." 

Section  7:  Section  7  would  amend  para- 
graph VI  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10 — 
Series  to  establish  a  definition  of  the  term 
"child"  for  purposes  of  Public.  No.  2,  and  the 
Veterans  Begulatlons.  as  amended,  compa- 
rable, generally,  to  that  applied  in  World  War 
No.  1  cases  under  the  World  War  Veterans' 
Act.  1924.  as  amended,  and  reenacted  by  Pub- 
lic, No.  141.  Seventy-third  Congress.  .  The 
effect  of  this  amendment  Is  to  Include  within 
the  daflnltion  of  that  term,  a  stepchild,  and 
an  Illegitimate  child  under  certain  conditions, 
permitting  In  the  latter  connection  recogni- 
tion of  an  Illegitimate  child,  but  as  to  the 
father  only.  If  he  is  otherwise  shown  by  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  be  the  puUtive  father  of 
such  child. 

Section  8:  This  section  would  amend  para- 
SrHph  vn  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10.  so  as 
tt>  define  the  term,  "parent"  and  Include 
within  the  definition  of  that  term  and  the 
terms  "mother"  and  "father"  as  now  defined 
In  this  paragraph,  persons  who  have  stood  In 
loco  parentis  to  a  member  of  the  military  or 
naval  forces  at  any  time  prior  to  entry  Into 
active  service  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
1  year.  It  is  Identical  with  the  definition  of 
these  terms  as  contained  In  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940.  as  amended, 
and  similar  to  the  definition  of  the  terms 
"father"  and  "mother"  as  contained  In  the 
World  War  Veterans'  Act,  1924.  as  amended, 
except  that  the  latter  includes  stepfathers 
and  stepmothers.  Such  persons,  although 
not  included  specifically  In  the  proposed 
amendment,  may.  If  the  facts  so  warrant,  es- 
tablish entitlement  as  persons  who  stood  in 
loco  parentis.  The  amendment  would  es- 
tablish greater  uniformity  and  permit  pay- 
ment of  benefits  In  certain  meritorloiis  cases 
where  it  Is  not  now  possible  to  make  an 
award  under  Public,  No.  2,  Seventy-third 
Congress  and  the  veterans  regulations,  as 
amended.  The  amendment  would  further 
limit  recognition  In  any  case  to  not  more 
than  one  father  or  one  mother,  as  defined, 
and  give  statutory  preference  to  such  father 
or  mother  who  actually  exercised  parental 
relatlonahip  at  the  time  of  or  most  nearly 
prior  to  the  date  of  entry  Into  active  service 
by  the  person  who  served.  Such  limitation 
and  direction  as  to  preference  are  considered 
desirable  in  order  that  administrative  oom- 


pUcatloxiS,  where  there  are  contesting  claim- 
ants, may  be  avoided. 

Section  9:   This  section  under   paragraph 
(a)    would  amend  paragraph   1    (a),  part  I. 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  1   (a),  as  amended. 
so  as  to  extend  to  veterans  and  to  the  de- 
pendents of   deceased    veterans   entitlement 
to  pension  for  disability  or  death  resulting 
from  service  on  or  after  December  7.   1941. 
and  before  termination  of  hostilities  incident 
to  the  present  war  as  determined  by  procla- 
mation of  the   President   or  by   concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress  on  a  parity  with 
veterans  and  the  dependents  of  deceased  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War,  includ- 
ing the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  Philippine  In- 
surrection, and  of  World  War  No.  1.     While 
pension,  at   wartime   rates,   for   service-con- 
nected disability  or  death  based  upon  serv.ce 
In  the  present  war  is  payable  under  Public, 
No.  359.   Seventy-seventh   Congress.  Decem- 
ber  19,   1941,  the  eligibility  provisions   gov- 
erning  payment  of   such   benefits   are   those 
contained   In  part  11  of  said  regulation,  as 
amended,    applicable    to    peacetime    service. 
By  Including  World  War  No.  2  service  in  paia- 
giaph  1  (a) .  part  I.  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1 
(a),  as  amended,  the  eligibility  requirements 
would  be  those  established  for  wartime  service 
rather  than  those  established  for  peacetime 
service.     As  to  the  former,  paragraph  1   (b). 
part  I  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1   (a),  as 
amended,   at  present   provides   that   for   the 
purposes  of  paragraph  1  (a)  every  person  em- 
ployed in  the  active  military  or  naval  service 
for  90  days  or  more  shall  be  taken  to  have 
been  in  sound  condition  when  examined,  ac- 
cepted, and  enrolled  for  service  except  as  to 
defects,  infirmities,  or  disorders  noted  at  time 
of  the  examination,  acceptance,  and  enroll- 
ment, or  where  evidence  or  medical  Judi^ment 
is  such  as  to  warrant  a  finding  that  the  In- 
Jury  or  diseese  existed  prior  to  acceptance 
}    and  enrollment. 

I  The  amendment  made  by  this  bill  removes 
;  the  90  days'  service  requirement  for  appiica- 
I  tion  of  the  presumption  of  soundness  and 
I  limits  the  rebuttal  of  the  presumption  by  the 
'  Government,  except  as  to  defects.  Infirmities, 
'  or  disorders  noted  at  the  time  of  examina- 
!  tion,  acceptance,  and  enrollment,  to  those 
i  cases  where  clear  and  unmistakable  evidence 
demonstrates  that  the  injury  or  disease  ex- 
;  Isted  prior  to  acceptance  and  enrollment  and 
was  not  aggravated  by  such  active  military 
or  naval  service.  This  modification  of  the 
eligibility  requirements  would  affect  veterans 
of  World  War  No.  1,  the  Spanish-American 
War,  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  Philippine  Insur- 
rection who  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph 1  (a),  part  I,  of  this  regulation  as 
well  as  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  The 
provision  of  paragraph  1  (c).  part  I.  Vet- 
erans Regulation  No.  1  (a),  as  amended,  gov- 
erning service  connection  of  chronic  diseases 
becoming  manifest  to  a  degree  of  10  percent 
or  more  within  1  year  from  date  of  separation 
from  active  service,  now  applicable  to  tho?» 
who  served  In  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Boxer  Rebellion,  Philippine  Insurrection,  or 
World  War  No.  1.  would  be  applicable  to 
World  War  No.  )  cases. 

Section  10:  This  section  would  recognize 
service  as  a  cadet  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  or  as  a  midshipman  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  or  as  a  cadet  at  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  on  or 
after  December  7,  1941.  and  before  a  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  incident  to  the  present  war 
as  determined  by  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  active  military  or  naval  service  in 
World  War  No.  2  for  the  purposes  of  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Under  the  general  pension  law,  cadets 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  and 
midshipmen  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  were  considered  eligible  for  pension 
if  disabled  by  reason  of  any  wound  or  injury 


received  or  disease  contracted  while  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  line 
of  duty,  there  being  no  distinction  between 
wartime  or  peacetime  service,  or  active  serv- 
ice rcquivement.     Further,  such  cadets  and 
mid.shlpmen  had  long  been  held  to  be  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  within  the  meaning 
of  the  general  pension  laws.     They  were  not 
pen£ion:ible  under  the  service -pension   acts 
solely  on  the  basis  of  wartime  service  while 
pursuing    cour.-es    of    instruction    at    these 
academies  unle.ss  they  were  assigned  to  duties 
which    constUuted    war   service    as    practice 
cruises  during  a  period  of  hostilities.     Cadets 
and     mid^-hipmen     disabled     by     reason     of 
wounds  or  injuries  received  or  disease  con- 
tracted while  pursuing  the  prescri'oed  course 
of  instruction  at  the  academies  and  In  Une 
of  duty  are  entitled  to  pension  at  peacetime 
rates  as  prescribed  in  Veterans  Regulation 
No.  1   (a)',  pait  II,  and  if  so  disabled  while 
assio;ned  ^o  duties  constituting  war  service. 
which  inclucie.s  practice  cruises  at  sea  but  ex- 
clude.s  practice  maneuvers  at  West  Point,  to 
the  v.aruine  rate.s  authorized  under  part  I 
of  said  regulation.  If  otherwise  entitled.     If 
suffering  from  permanent  total  disability  not 
connected   with   any   period   of   service,  the 
pension  ri'tes  prescribed  in  part  III  of  Veter- 
ans Regulation  No.  1    (a)    are  payable  If  the 
service  requuement.s  thereof  were  met  while 
they    were    assigned    to    practice    cruises    or 
otherwi.se    actually    assigned   to   active    duty 
durins?  a  period  of  hostilities  as  enumerated 
In    said    re?uUUion.     There    is    no    authority 
under  Public.  No.  359.  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gitss,  to  pay  pension  as  provided  In  sec.iou 
5  of  Public.  No.  198,  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
as  amended,  to  the  dependents  of  a  cadet  or 
midshipman   otherwise   entitled    to    pen3:cu 
under  part  II.  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a) 
or  the  t;eiieral  pension  law  where  his  death 
results  from  injury  or  disease  received  in  lir.e 
of  duty  while  pursuing  his  prescribed  course 
of  instruction  at  the  academy  and  such  death 
occurs  while  the  United  States  is  engaged  in 
war.  for  the  reason  that  their  service  Is  not 
active  military  or  naval  service. 

As  many  of  those  who  are  now  being  en- 
rolled or  Inducted  in  the  active  military  or 
nav.il  service  are  continued  or  enrolled  in 
schf)nls  for  prescribed  courses  of  instruction  as 
a  part  of  their  military  training  for  service 
during  the  present  war.  it  is  believed  that 
cadets  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
and  miofihlpmen  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Acadrmy  and  cadets  at  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  mteruslve  training  programs  prescribed  for 
these  groups,  should  occupy  a  similar  status 
and  that  their  service  while  ptirsulng  covirses 
of  instruction  at  these  academies  for  any 
period  on  or  after  December  7.  1941,  and  prior 
to  termination  of  hostilities  Incident  to  the 
present  war.  should  be  considered  as  active 
militaiy  or  naval  service. 

Section  II:  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 1  (c)  of  Public.  No  484.  Seventy-third 
Congress,  as  amended  by  Public,  No.  198,  Sev- 
en.y-sixth  Congress,  so  as  to  provide  that  any 
payments  made  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
an.='  Administration  because  of  disability  or 
death  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining' 
anuvial  income  of  the  widow,  child,  or  chil- 
dren of  a  deceased  World  War  No.  1  veteran. 
The  law  prohibit.*  payment  of  benefits  there- 
under if  the  income  of  the  person  entitled  ex- 
cef^ds  a  certain  amount  but  provides  that  pay- 
ments of  war-risk  term  Insurance,  United 
States  Government  life  (converted)  insur- 
ance, and  payments  under  the  World  War  Ad- 
justed Compensation  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  Adjusted  Compen.satlon  Payment  Act, 
1936.  as  amended  sh^U  not  be  considered  in 
determining  annual  income.  It  does  not  spe- 
ciflcr'Ily  include,  for  e;:cmption,  payments  un- 
der the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 


trolled  by  the  enemy  and  provision  for  pay- 
ment under  certain  conditions  on  the  basis 
of  a  new  claim  by  the  person  whose  award 
was  so  terminated;  a  more  satisfactory  and 
llb?ral  provision  regarding  the  payment  of 
pension,  compensation,  or  retirement  pay  to 


is  for  the  purpose  at  applying,  where  Indi- 
cated, the  principle  of  emancipation  by  mar- 
riage which  is  recognised  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  States. 

Section  3:   Section  3  would  amend  para- 
graph  XXI,   Veterans   Begulatlon   No.   10 — 


be  paid  prospectively. 

Section  6:  This  section  would  amend  pata- 
gn^>h  V  of  Veterans  Begulation  Mo.  10.  a> 
amended,  so  as  to  define  the  term  "widow  ^ 
a  World  War  No  2  veteran."  Ssrvice  in  World 
War  No.  2  is  not  now  Included  in  part  Z, 
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of  1940,  as  amended,  which  were  authorized  by 
a  subsequent  statute. 

The  amendment,  without  designating  any 
specific  benefits,  by  the  general  language  em- 
ployed, would  comprehend  the  benefits  new 
excluded  in  determining  annual  income,  as 
well  as  payments  under  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  and 
any  other  analogous  benefits  now  or  here- 
after payable  under  laws  admlnlstsred  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Tlie  law  would  be  further  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  where  payments  to  a  widov;  are  dis- 
allowed or  discontinued,  payment  to  a  child 
or  children  of  the  deceased  veteran  may  be 
made  as  though  there  is  no  widow.  Under 
the  exLstiug  law,  where  there  is  a  widow 
with  child  or  children,  whether  in  her  custody 
or  not,  the  rights  of  such  child  or  children  are 
governed  by  the  rights  of  the  widow  and 
where  her  entitlement  is  barred  because  of 
the  income  limitation.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
award  benefits  to  the  child  or  children.  It 
is  believed  that  this  was  not  intended  and 
the  amendment  will  permit  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  a  child  or  children  under  such  or 
similar  circumstances  and  result  in  more 
equitable  administration  of  this  law. 

Section  12:  This  section  would  amend  para- 
graph   V,    part    I,    Veterans    Regulation    No. 
2   (a),  which  pertains  to  payment  of  pens- 
slon,    compensation,    or    emergency    officers' 
retirement    pay,    to    which    a    person    was 
entitled    prior    to    his    death    and    not    paid 
during  his  lifetime.     The  amendment  wotild 
limit  the  amount  payable  to  that  which  was 
due     and     unpaid     for     a     period     not     to 
exceed  1  year  prior  to  date  of  death,  where- 
as now  there  is  no  limit  as  to  the  period 
prior  to  death  over  which  the  amount  due 
may   be   computed.     It   would    also   author- 
ize payment  under  ratings  or  decisions  based 
upon  evidence  in  file  at  date  of  death  where- 
as at  present  payment  may  be  made  only 
under  ratings  or  decisions  existing  at  date 
of    death.     In    specifying     the     persons    to 
whom  payments  may  be  made  and  directing 
the  order  in  which  each  shall  be  eligible,  cer- 
tain changes  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
clarifying  and  facilitating  uniform  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  under  laws  adminis- 
tered    by     the     Veterans'     Administration. 
Where  there  are  no  persons  entitled  to  such 
benefits,    within    the    classes   thus   enumer- 
ated, the  regulation  authorizes  payment  of 
such  amount  undue  and  unpaid  at  death  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  person 
who     bore     the     expense     of     burial.     The 
amendment  would  permit  similar  reimburse- 
ment to  the  person  who  bore  the  expense  of 
last  sickness  as  well  as  the  expense  of  burial. 
The  amendment  would  further  provide  that 
a  check  received  by  a  payee  in  payment  of 
pension,    compensation,    or    retirement    pay 
shall,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  payee 
on  or  after  the  last  day  of  the  period  covered 
by  such  check,  become  an  asset  of  the  estate 
of  the  deceased  payee.    Under  the  regulation, 
such  checks,  other  than  for  pension  payable 
under  laws  relating  to  service  prior  to  April 
21,  1898,  and  those  reenacted  by  Public.  No. 
269,    Seventy-fourth    Congress,    August    18. 
1935,  must  be  returned  and  canceled.     Cases 
have     arisen     wherein     substantial     Justice 
would  require  that  the  amount  of  the  check 
received    but    not    negotiated    by    the   payee 
during  his  lifetime  be  considered  as  an  asset 
of  his  estate. 

Section  13:  This  section  would  amend 
paragraph  VI  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  6 
(c)  by  modifying  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B).  repealing  subparagraph 
(C)  and  substituting  a  new  subparagraph  (C) 
in  lieu  thereof  and  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
paragraph (D) 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  changes  would 
be  to  make  veterans  of  all  wars  and  the 
regular  establishment  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions on  payment  of  pensions,  compensation. 


or  retirement  pay  contained  In  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B),  and  (C),  except  that  the 
pension  of  any  disabled  veteran  who  Is  an 
Inmate  o  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Heme 
or  of  any  National  or  State  soldiers'  home 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment may  not  be  reduced  or  discontinued 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  (A),  (B),  or 
(Ck  The  proposed  changes  will  Insure  uni- 
form administration  as  to  all  persons  fur- 
nished hospital  treatment,  institutional  or 
domiciliary  care  by  the  United  States  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

The  principal  changes  which  would  be  ef- 
fected are  as  follows:  | 
(A)  At  present,  the  amount  payable  to  a  [ 
disabled  veteran,  having  no  dependents.  | 
while  he  is  being  furnished  hospital  treat-  ' 
ment,  institutional  or  domiciliary  care  by  . 
the  United  States  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  is  limited  to  »15  per  month  where 
benefits  are  payable  for  service-connected 
disability,  and  $e  per  month  where  benefits 
are  payable  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability. However,  in  the  case  of  any  such 
veteran  entitled  to  pension  on  account  of 
service  prior  to  the  Spanish-American  War 
who  is  being  furnished  such  treatment  or 
care  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  $15 
per  month  is  payable.  The  amendment 
would  authorize  payment  of  $20  per  month 
In  all  these  cases,  except  where  the  veteran 
Is  entitled  to  pension  for  non-service-con- 
nected  disability  under  part  III  of  Veterans 
Regulation  No.  1  (a) .  as  amended,  but  would 
Increase  the  rate  from  $6  to  $8  per  month  in 
such  cases.  This  Is  in  cognizance  of  the  in- 
crease of  pension  for  permanent  total  non- 
service-connected  disability  under  part  HI, 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a),  as  amended, 
from  $30  to  $40  per  month.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  authorize  pajrment 
o*  pension  In  Spanish-American  War  cases 
on  a  parity  with  Civil  War  cases  at  the  rate 
of  $20  pjer  month  where  the  disabled  veteran 
without  dependents  is  being  furnished  hos- 
pital treatment.  Institutional  or  domiciliary 
care  by  the  United  States  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof. 

(B)The  changes  proposed  by  this  subpara- 
graph would  permit  consideration  of  funds 
derived  from  any  source  when  the  estate 
of  an  Insane  disabled  veteran,  having  no 
dependents,  who  Is  being  furnished  hospital 
treatment,  Institutional,  or  domiciliary  care 
by  the  United  States  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  equal  or  exceeds  $1,600,  where- 
as at  present  only  funds  derived  from  pay- 
ments under  certain  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  may  be  con- 
sidered under  this  limitation  when  discon- 
tinuing further  payments  until  the  estate  Is 
reduced  to  $500;  extend  the  limitation  to 
cases  where  the  Insane  disabled  veteran  Is 
maintained  at  his  own  expense  In  an  Insti- 
tution, but  make  provision.  In  such  cases,  for 
payment  of  any  additional  amounts  other- 
wise payable  as  would  equal  the  amount 
charged  for  his  care  and  maintenance  In  such 
Institution  not  exceeding  the  amount  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  determines 
to  be  the  charge  as  fixed  by  an  applicable 
statute  or  valid  administrative  regulation. 
This  latter  provision  is  designed  to  prevent 
clrctimventloK  of  the  statute  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  large  estates  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  remote  helra  or  next  of  kin  on 
death  of  the  veteran,  In  those  cases  where 
he  Is  removed  from  an  institution  where  he 
I  is  being  maintained  by  the  Government  to 
I  an  institution  whose  maintenance  charges 
may  be  paid  from  his  estate,  thtis  avoiding 
operation  of  the  provision  for  discontinuing 
payments  In  cases  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  this  subparagraph. 

(C)  In  view  of  the  foregoing  provisions, 
the  present  subparagraph  (C)  elating  to  the 
amount  payable  under  the  regulation  where 


benefits  are  based  upon  service  prior  to  the 
Spanlsh.-Amerlcan  War  is  not  required  and 
a  new  subparagraph  is  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof,  which  provides  that  any  veteran 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  single  and 
without  dependents  In  the  absence  of  satis- 
factory evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  further 
provides  that  In  no  event  shall  Increased 
compensation,  pensions.  <»■  retirement  pay 
of  such  veteran  be  granted  for  any  period 
more  than  6  months  prior  to  receipt  of  satis- 
factory evidence  showing  such  veteran  has  a 
wife    child,  or  dependent  parent. 

( D )  As  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  paragraph  VI  of  Veterans  Regula- 
tion No.  6  (a),  as  amended.  Is  to  Insure 
uniform  application  of  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed therein  where  any  disabled  person 
is  being  furnished  hospital  treatment,  insti- 
tutional or  domiciliary  care  by  the  United 
States  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
provision  has  been  made  In  subparagraph  ( E) 
for  the  repeal  of  those  laws  or  parts  of  lawa 
regulating  the  amount  of  pension  which  may 
be  paid  to  any  disabled  veteran  while  an  in-  N 
mate  of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  or 
any  National  or  State  soldiers'  home.  It  Is 
proposed,  however,  by  the  new  subparagraph 
(D)  to  save  from  reduction  or  discontinu- 
ance, the  pension  of  any  such  disabled  vet- 
eran who  Is  in  the  United  States  Soldiers' 
Home  or  any  National  or  State  soldiers'  home 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  amendment 
where  such  reduction  or  discontinuance 
would  be  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  (A),  (B).  or  (C).  Any  disabled 
veteran  thereafter  admitted  would,  of  covirse. 
be  subject  to  the  limitations  prescribed 
therein. 

(E)  This  subparagraph  provides  for  the 
repeal  or  modification  of  any  law  or  regula- 
tion in  conflict  with  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions. 

Section  14:  Section  14  (a)  has  for  its  gen- 
eral purpose  the  simplification  of  wartime 
service -connected  rates  of  death  compensa- 
tion or  pension  to  widows  and  children  by 
elimination  of  the  differential  in  rates  based 
upon  age,  and  adoption  of  the  higher  rate* 
for  all  ages,  with  some  adjustments  within 
what  are  considered  to  be  conservative  and 
equitable  limits  The  rates  under  existing 
law.  Public.  No.  198,  Seventy^izth  Congress. 
July  19,  1939.  and  the  rates  proposed  by  this 
bill  are  set  forth  for  convenience  below: 

PT7BUC.  NO.  1»8.  76TB  COlfO..  JTTLT  I*.  IfSt 

Widow — no  child 

Age  under  50  yeara . $88 

Age  50  years  or  over . .    46 

Widow — with  chOd  or  eftiidren 

Widow's  rate,  with  (10  additional  for  flrat 
child  up  to  10  yean  of  age.  increaaed  to  (IS 
from  age  10  with  $8  for  each  additional  child 
up  to  10  yean  of  age,  Increaaed  to  tlS  from 
age  10. 

Ratea  for  children  (no  widow) 

1  chUd >-  $30 

2  chUdren 33 

8  ChUdren 46 

Each  additional  chUd —      8 

Total  amount  may  not  exceed . 88 

FSOP06ES  EATEB 

Widow — no  child 

Irrespective  of  age _^...  860 

Widow— tpith  chtid  or  children 

Widow,  1  child,  with  $13  for  each  addi- 
tional ChUd. 865 

Ratea  for  c/iiidren  {no  widow) 

1  ChUd - —  885 

2  ChUdren _ - 38 

Each  additional  chUd. 10 

Total  amount  may  not  exceed — ■.■„ —  100 
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with  respect  to  the  eflminatlon  of  age  dif- 
ferentials as  to  widows  and  children,  while 
the  facta  supporting  such  principle  are  recog- 
nized,  experience   has   shown   that   an   age 
llmltaUoo  produces  inequitable  resvata;  that 
sHdows  under  age  60  generally  have  minor 
children,   and   reaponslbUlty   for   their   care 
and  supervision  precludes  their  being  em- 
ployed on  a  permanent  and  full-time  basis, 
and  in  many  Instances  they  are  not  qualified 
for  BUlBclently  remunerative  employment  to 
warrant   the  differentiation.     The   age   dif- 
ferential as  to  children  was  established  In  the 
veterans    regulations    promulgated    by    the 
President  under  the  Bconomy  Act  of  March 
20.  1933.  and  while  It  Is  generally  true  that 
the  coat  of  maintaining  a  child  under  10  years 
of  age  Is  undoubtedly  less  than  for  a  child  of 
10  years  of  age  or  over,  the  particular  age 
limitation  In  this  Instance  also  produces  In- 
eqtilUble  resulU  as  clrcumsUnces  exist  In 
many  cases  where  the  Importance  of  the  dif- 
ferential Is  materially  reduced.    One  of  the 
most  impKJTtant  considerations  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  change  Is  that  the  age  dif- 
ferentials  require   adjudicative   actions   In- 
volving   administrative    cost    and    Impede 
prompt  adjudication  of  death  compensation 
and  pension  clalnu.    These  results  offset  the 
savings  effected  by  eatabllshment  of  age  dif- 
ferentials.   Further,  although  administrative 
complications  should  be  avoided  at  any  time, 
the  exigency  of  the  present  war  makes  It  Im- 
perative that  any  provisions  of  law  which  are 
not  shown  to  be  Justifiably  necessary  and 
which  serve  to  hamper  adJudlcaUons  of  claims 
should  be  changed. 

Section  14  (h)  is  designed  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  with  respect  to  peacetlme- 
aervlce-connected  death  pension  benefits. 
The  rates  which  would  be  authorteed  are 
approximately  76  percent  of  the  ratea  which 
wo\ild  be  authorlaed  vmder  section  14  (a)  for 
wartime-service-connected  death.  This  ratio 
has  been  consistently  maintained  In  the  laws 
or  veterans  regulations  establishing  monetary 
rates  for  disability  or  death  resulting  from 
wartime  or  peacetime  service.  Paragraph  (c) 
relates  to  the  effective  dates  of  benefits  or  in- 
creased benefits  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed equalization  of  rates  of  compensation 
or  pension  to  widows  and  children  of  veterans 
wtMse  deaths  resulted  from  wartime  or  |>eace- 
time  sMTlce  would  amotut  to  approximately 
$4,586,000  the  flnt  year.  This  estimate  Is 
based  upon  the  following  statistical  data : 


Number  of 
cases 

Estimated 

cort  first 

year 

W«rtlni^9prvlcr-connected : 

World  W«rNo.  a> 

World  W»r  No.  1 

2.100 
M.OOO 

1.000 

.    C34B.000 
3.SltV0OO 

Spanish- American  War. . . 

66,000 

Tutal  wartinw 

r.lOoi      3.931,000 



Kefuiar  EsUbiishRmit: 

At  p««crtime  rates 

At  wartime  rates 

7.3.10 
750 

610.000 
(tt,000 

Total    Rttular    E5t«b- 
IwhroMit 

»,  100 

45,21^) 

fia^ooo 

Toul  estimated  cost 

4.53fi,000 

i  Bailed  on  cases  on  rolls  Mar.  31.  IMS. 

This  additional  expense.  It  Is  believed, 
would  be  offset  to  some  extent  by  savings 
effected  through  simplification  of  adjudi- 
cative actions,  which,  as  stated  above,  now 
restilt  in  considerable  administrative  cost 
due  to  complicated  adjtiatmenta  in  awards 
necessiUted  by  present  age  differentials. 

Section  15:  This  section  would  amend  para- 
graph xm.  Veterans  RegtilaUon  Mo.  10.  and 
nptBl  certain  lawa  relating  to  concurrent 
paynksnta  of  oompensatlon  or  pension  or  of 
such  gratuities  and  active  service  or  retired 


pay,  and  provide  more  equitable  provisions 
with  respect  thereto  to  be  uniformly  applied 
under  all  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans- 
Administration  . 

The  sUtutes  relating  the  concurrent  pay- 
ments of  pension  under  the  general  or  service 
pension   laws,    or    compensation    under    the 
World  War  Veterans  Act,  1924,  as  amended, 
which  were  continued  or  restored  witli  limi- 
tations   by    Public.    No.    141,    Seventy-third 
Congress,   or   pension  under   Public,   No.   2, 
Seventy-third    Congress,    and    the    veterans 
regulations,    as    amended,   or   such    benefits 
with  active   service  or  retired  pay   are  not 
uniform,  and  Public,  No.  484.  Seventy-third 
Congress,  as  amended,  contains  no  provision 
either    permitting    or    prohibiting    payment 
of  benefits  thereunder  to  any  person  in  re- 
ceipt of  compensation  or  p>ension  under  any 
other  law.    As  the  result  of  the  variance  in 
these    laws    and    administrative    interpreta- 
tions thereof,  certain  inequalities  exist  which 
Justify  Immediate  correction  by  way  of  legis- 
lation.   For  example,   a   widow   entitled   to 
death  pension  benefits  under  the  general  or 
service  pension  law  or  Public,  No.  484,  Sev- 
enty-third Congress,  as  amended,  may   re- 
ceive auch  benefits  concurrently  with  active    | 
service  pay  aa  a  member   of   the   Women's 
Reserve  of  the  Navy  or  Women's  Reserve  of 
the  Coast  Guard  or  as  a  United  States  Army 
nurse,   whereas  a  widow   entitled   to   death 
pension  benefits  under  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy - 
third    Congress,    and    the    veterans    regula- 
tions, as  amended,  or  Public,  No.  141.  Sev- 
enty-third Congress,  as  amended,  would  be 
precluded  from  receiving  sxich  benefits  while 
in  receipt  of  active  service  pay.     These  and 
similar    inequalities   arising   imder   existing 
laws  will  be  rectified  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Section  16:  This  section  provides  that  the 
act  shall  be  effective  from  date  of  its  approval 
and  that  necessary  adjustments  in  awards 
shadl  be  effective,  unless  otherwise  provided, 
the  first  of  the  calendar  month  following 
adjudicative  action,  or  the  first  of  the  calen- 
dar month  following  date  of  receipt  of  claim, 
whichever  Is  earlier.  In  all  other  cases. 
benefits  authorized  by  virtue  of  any  of  the 
provisions  In  the  act  will  be  effective  from 
date  of  receipt  of  claim  therefor  except  that 
death  compensation  or  pension  will  be  effec- 
tive as  of  the  day  following  date  of  death 
of  the  veteran  If  claim  is  filed  within  1  year 
after  the  death  of  the  veteran.  This  provi- 
sion conforms  to  similar  provisions  in  sec- 
Uons  2  and  4  of  Public,  No.  690.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  July  30.  1942.  This  sec- 
tion also  provides  that  payments  auihorized 
under  tills  act  shall  not  be  made  for  any 
period  prior  to  date  of  Its  enactment. 

Section  17.  This  section  provides  that  pen- 
sion payable  for  disability  shall  be  payable 
from  date  of  discharge  If  claim  therefor  is 
filed  within  1  year  from  discharge. 

VXIZKAira'    ABMUnSTKATlON,   INST«0CT10N    NO.    1 

Section  1,  Public,  No.  144.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  (act  of  July  13.  1943) 

Subject:  Definition  of  the  term  "child" 
under  the  acts  enumerated  in  section  1. 
Public,  No.  144,  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  effective  ihe 
provisions  of  section  1,  Public^ No.  144,  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress,  the  following  instruc- 
tion Is  hereby  Issued: 

1.  It  is  provided  by  section  1.  Public,  No. 
144.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  that  the  ad- 
ministrative, definitive,  and  regtilatory  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  No.  2,  Seventy-third 
Congress,  March  30,  1933,  and  veterans  reg- 
ulations, (as  now  or  hereafter  amended,  shall 
bo  applicable  to  beneflu  provided  under  Pub- 
lic Law  No.  141,  Seventy-third  Congress, 
March  28,  1&34.  as  amended:  Public  Law  No. 
484.  8eventy-thh-d  Congress,  June  28.  1934. 
as  amended:  and  under  laws  reenacted  by 
Public  Law  No.  269.  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 
Augvist  13,  1935.  as  amended:  Frovided,  That 


where  .solely  as  a  result  of  the  definition  of 
the  term  "cl^ild"  In  paragrrph  VI  of  Veterans 
Regulation  No.  10  series  as  amended  by  this 
act,  the  child  or  children  of  a  deceased  vet- 
eran of  the  Spanish-American  War,  Boxer 
Rebellion,  or  Philippine  Insurrection  would 
be  entitled  to  benelits  under  the  general  pen- 
sion law  cr  service  pension  acts  reenacted  by 
Public  Law  No  2€9,  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
August  13.  1935,  the  rates  of  service  pension 
applicable  to  such  child  or  children  shall  be 
those  provided  In  Public  Law  No.  484.  73d 
Congress,  as  now  or  hereafter  amsnded. 

Section  7,  Public  No.  144.  Seventy-eighth 
Congresr,.  amends  paragmph  VI  of  Veterans 
Regulation  No.  10  series  issued  under  IMbllc 
Law  No  2,  Seventy-third  Congress,  March  20. 
1933.  and  the  instruction  Issued  under  that 
section  defining  the  term  "child"  will  be  for 
application  under  the  laws  enumerated  in 
section   1. 

Frank  T.  Hines, 
Adviinistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ArcrsT  12.  19-43 


VETERANS     ADMIMISTRATION,    INSTRUCTION    NO.    S 

Section    I,    Public.   So.    144.    Seventy-eighth 
Congress    {act   of  July   13,   1943) 

Subject:  Review  of  central  office  death 
claims  affected  by  section  I  of  Public,  No.  144, 
Seventy-e'ghth  Congress. 

For  the  purpose  of  effectuating  the  pro- 
visioiis  of  section  1.. Public,  No.  144,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  the  following  Instructions 
arc  issued : 

1.  Cases  to  be  reviewed:  The  budget  officer 
and  chief  of  statistics  will  supply  the  de- 
pendents claims  service  with  a  list  of  central 
office  cases  in  which  a  widow  and  child  or 
child  is  receiving  death  pension  under  the 
service  pension  acts  reenacted  by  Public,  No. 
269.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  or  Veterans 
Regulation  No.  1  (a),  part  III. 

2.  Award  action:  Based  upon  the  list  fur- 
nished by  the  budget  officer  and  chief  of 
statistics  the  dependents  claims  service  will 
request  the  case  files  for  review  to  determine 
in  CKch  case  whether  additional  or  Increased 
benefits  may  be  awarded  If,  upon  review 
it  is  determined  that  entitlement  exlats  by 
virtue  of  section  1  of  Public.  No.  144,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  appropriate  amended  award 
aciiou  will  be  taken  on  supplemental  award 
brief  face,  form  552c,  and  the  payee  notified 
by  means  of  an  award  letter. 

3.  Effective  dates:  (A)  Awards  to  widows 
with  children  whose  names  were  on  the  rolls 
July  13  1943,  under  the  act  of  May  1.  1926, 
as  reenacted  by  Public.  No.  289.  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  will  be  amended  to  Include 
the  additional  $6  monthly  for  e8u:h  child 
effective — 

(1)  The  first  of  the  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing adjudicative  action  or  the  first  of  the 
calendar  month  following  date  of  receipt  of 
claim,  whichever  Is  the  earlier,  In  those  In- 
stances where  the  child  became  or  will  be- 
come 16  years  of  age  on  or  after  July  13,  1943, 
and  prior  to  the  first  of  the  calendar  month 
following  that  in  which  adjudicative  action 
is  taken;  and 

(2)  The  sixteenth  birthday  of  the  child  In 
those  instances  where  the  child  will  become 

I  16  years  of  age  on  or  after  the  first  of  the 
calendar  month  following  that  In  which 
adjudicative  action  is  taken. 

(B)  Awards  to  children  (no  widow)  under 
16  years  of  age  whose  names  were  on  the 
rolls  July  13,  1943,  under  the  act  of  May  1, 
1926.  as  reenacted  by  Public,  No.  269,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  will  be  amended  to  reflect 
the  rates  provided  in  Public.  No.  484,  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  as  amended,  as  outlined  In 
R.  &  P.  R  2634  (B)  (2).  effective  In  the  same 
manner  as  stated  In   (A)   above. 

(C)  Awards  to  children  (no  widow)  whose 
names  were  on  the  rolls  July  13.  1043,  under 
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part  in.  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a), 
wherein  the  service  requirements  of  the  act 
of  May  1,  19:6,  are  met,  will  be  amended  to 
refiect  the  lates  provided  in  Public.  No.  484, 
Seventy-third  Congre  s,  as  amended,  as  cut- 
lined  In  R.  &  P.  R  2634  (Bi  <2),  effective 
as  of  the  first  of  the  calendar  month  follow- 
ing that  In  which  adjudicative  action  is 
taken  or  the  first  of  the  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing date  of  receipt  of  claim,  whichever  is 
the  earlier,  provided  they  are  otherwise  en- 
titled. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Income  restrictions  contained  in  Veterans 
Regulation  No.  1  (a),  part  III,  are  no  longer 
applicable  to  children  who  are  continued  or 
placed  on  the  rolls  under  the  pension  laws 
as  reenacted  by  Public.  No.  269,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  at  the  rates  provided  by 
Public.  No.  484.  Seventy-third  Congress,  as 
amended. 

4  Should  a  case  be  encountered  in  the 
course  of  the  review  iu  which  a  child  was 
on  the  rolls  with  the  widow  or  in  its  own 
right,  to  or  for  whom  payments  were  dis- 
continued prior  to  July  13,  1943,  b?cav-e  of 
attaining  the  age  of  16,  and  who  is  shown 
to  be  under  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  r^-iew  of  the  file,  appropriate  action 
will  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  child's  eligi- 
bility to  be  restored  to  the  rolls  under  section 
1  of  Public,  No.  144.  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 

5.  Previous  determinations  on  which  an 
award  was  predicated  will  be  accepted  as  cor- 
rect in  the  absence  of  clear  and  unmistakable 
error  or  fraud. 

Frank  T.  Hines. 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Septxmber  20,  1943. 


VETKRANS'    ADMINISTRATION,    INSTRUCTION    NO.    1 

Section  2.  Public.  No.  144,  Seventy-etghth 
congress  (act  of  July  13,  1943) 

Subject:  Payment  of  compensation,  pen- 
sion, or  retirement  pay  to  wife  of  an  incom- 
petent veteran  having  no  guardian 

For  the  purposes  of  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  pertaining  to 
compensation,  pension,  or  retirement  pay, 
the  following  Instructions  are  issued: 

1  Section  2,  Public.  No.  144.  Seventy-eignth 
Congress,  amends  section  21  of  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Act,  1924,  as  amended,  by  add- 
ing a  new  section  No  4.  which  provides  in 
part  that  any  benefit  payable  or  paid  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  be  subject  to 
the  applicable  provisions  of  Public  Law  No. 
262  Seventy-fourth  Congress  (U.  S.  C.  title 
38,  sees.  556a,  454a),  as  now  or  hcrealter 
amended:  Prortded,  That  in  any  case  of  an 
incompetent  veteran  having  no  guardian, 
payment  of  compensation,  pension,  or  re- 
tirement pay  may  be  made  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  to  yie  wife  of  such  vet- 
eran for  the  use  of  the  veteran  and  his  de- 
pendents. 

2  It  will  be  observed  that  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  com- 
pensation, pension,  or  retirement  pay  due  an 
Incompetent  veteran  for  whom  no  guardian 
has  been  appointed  may,  in  the  discretion  ot 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  be  paid 

fto  the  wife  of  such  veteran  for  the  use  oi  the 
veteran  and  his  dependents.     It  will  also  be 
_jioted  the  amendment  of  Veterans  Regula- 
"^lon  No.  6  (a),  paragraph  VI,  as  amended  by 
section    13,   Public.   No.    144,   Seventy-eighth 
Congress,    among    other    things,    authorizes 
payment   of   compensation,   pension,   or   re- 
tirement pay  to  the  wife  while  the  veteran  is 
hospitalized    or    furnished    institutional    or 
domiciliary    care      The    procedure    outlined 
■  under  R.  &  P.  5201    (A)   will  be  followed  in 
both  classes  of  cases. 

Frank  T.  Hines, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
August  19,  1943. 


VETIRANS'  ADMINISTRATION,   INSTRUCTION    NO.    1 

Section  3.  Public.  No.  144.  78th  Congress 
{act  of  July  13,  1943) 

Subject:  Renouncement  of  pension  or 
compensation 

For  the  purposes  of  Public,  No  2,  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  as  amended,  and  Public,  No. 
141,  Seventy-third  Congress,  as  amended,  the 
following  instructions  are  Issued : 

1.  Section  3,  Public,  No  144.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  amends  paragraph  XXI  of  Veterans 
Regulation  No.  10  series  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  p?rson  entitled  to  pension  or  com- 
pensation under  any  law  cr  veterans  regula- 
tion administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration may  renounce  his  right  thereto.  The 
application  renouncing  the  right  shall  be  In 
writing  over  the  person's  signature  and  upon 
filing  of  such  application,  payment  of  such 
benefits  and  the  right  thereto  shall  be  termi- 
nated and  he  shall  be  denied  any  and  all 
rights  thereto  from  date  of  receipt  of  such  ap- 
plication by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  renouncement  provided  for  herein  shall 
not  preclude  the  person  from  filing  a  new  ap- 
plication for  pension  or  compensation  at  a 
future  date  but  such  application  shall  have 
the  attributes  of  an  original  application  and 
no  pajmient  will  be  made  for  any  period  prior 
to  the  date  thereof." 

2.  It  will  be  observed  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  paragraph  permit  renouncement  of 
pension  or  compensation  payable  under  any 
law  or  veterans  regulation  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration 

3  By  reason  of  this  amendment  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  in  R.  &  P.  R-2554  covering 
renouncement  of  pension  Is  applicable  on  and 
after  July  13.  1943,  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  act,  to  both  compensation  and  pension. 

Frank  T.  Hines. 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
August  12,  1943. 

veterans'  administration,  instruction  no.  1 
Sections  7  and  8.  Public,  No.  144,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  {act  of  July  13.  1943) 

Subject:  Definitions  of  the  terms  "child," 
"parent,"  "father,"  and  "mother." 

For  the  purposes  of  Public,  No.  2,  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  as  amended,  Public,  No.  141, 
Seventy-third  Congress,  as  amended.  Public, 
No.  484,  Seventy-third  Congress,  as  amended, 
and  the  laws  reenacted  by  Public,  No.  ^69. 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended,  the 
following  Instructions  are  Issued: 

1.  Section  7  of  Public,  No.  144,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  amends  paragraph  VI  of 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  10  Series  to  read  as 
follows: 

"The  term  'child'  shall  mean  a  person  un- 
married and  under  the  age  of  18  years,  unless 
prior  to  reaching  the  age  of  18  years  the  child 
becomes  or  has  become  permanently  Incap- 
able of  self-support  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical  defect,  who  is  a  legitimate  child;  a 
child  legally  adopted:  a  stepchild  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  man's  household;  an  Illegitimate 
child  but  as  to  the  father  only  If  acknowl- 
edged In  writing,  signed  by  him,  or  if  he  has 
been  Judicially  ordered  or  decreed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  child's  support  or  has  been, 
prior  to  his  death  Judicially  decreed  to  be  the 
putative  father  of  such  child,  or  If  he  Is 
otherwise  shown  by  evidence  satisfactory  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  be 
the  putative  father  of  such  child:  Provided, 
That  the  payment  of  pension  shall  be  con- 
tinued after  the  eighteenth  birthday  and 
until  completion  of  education  or  training 
(but  not  after  such  child  reaches  the  age  of 
21  years),  to  any  child  who  Is  or  may  here- 
after be  pursuing  a  course  of  Instruction  at 
a  school,  college,  academy,  seminary,  tech- 
nical Institute,  or  university,  particularly 
designated  by  him  and  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, which  shall  have  agreed  to  re- 


port to  the  Administrator  the  termination  of 
attendance  of  such  child,  and  U  any  such 
institution  of  learning  falls  to  make  such 
report  promptly  the  approval  shall  be  with- 
drawn." 

2  Section  8  of  Public,  No.  144.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  amends  paragraph  vn  of 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  10  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  terms  'parent.'  father,'  and  "mother' 
Include  a  father,  mother,  father  through 
adoption,  mother  t^rough  adoption,  and 
persons  who  have  stood  In  loco  parentis  to  a 
member  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  at 
any  time  prior  to  entry  Into  active  service 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  1  year:  Pro- 
vided, That  not  more  than  one  father  and 
one  mother,  as  defined,  shall  be  recognised 
In  any  case,  and  preference  shall  be  given  to 
such  father  or  mother  who  actusHy  exercised 
parental  relationship  at  the  time  of  or  most 
nearly  prior  to  the  date  of  entry  Into  active 
service  by  the  person  who  served." 

3  Since  section  1,  Public.  No.  144.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  makes  the  administrative. 
definitive,  and  regulatory  provisions  of  Public 
Law  No.  2,  Seventy-third  Congress,  and  Veter- 
ans Regulations,  as  now  or  hereafter  azaended, 
anpllcable  to  benefits  provided  under  Public 
Law  No.  141,  Seventy-third  Congress,  as 
amended,  Public  Law  No.  484,  Seventy-third 
Congress,  as  amended,  and  the  laws  reenact^ 
by  Public,  No.  269,  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 
as  amended,  the  above  definitions  are  for 
application  under  Public,  No,  2,  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  as  amended.  Public,  No.  141, 
Seventy-third  Congress,  as  amended.  Public, 
No.  484,  Seventy-third  Congress,  as  amended. 
and  the  laws  reenacted  by  Public,  No.  968, 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended,  on  and 
after  July  13.  1943.  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  the  act.  It  Is  to  be. noted  that  the  term 
"child"  Includes  an  Illegitimate  child  and 
prescribes  proof  to  be  suf^lled  as  to  the 
father.  Proof  of  birth  Is  all  that  la  required 
as  to  the  mother. 

Frank  T.  Hinxs, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairt. 
August  18.  1943. 

viterans'  administration,  inbtructton  ko.  t 
Section  9  (a)  and  (b).  Public,  No.  144.  Sev- 
enty-eighth   Congress    {act    of    July    13, 
1943) 

For  the  purposes  of  section  9  (a)  and  (b). 
Public,  No.  144,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  the 
following  Instructions  are  hereby  issued: 

1.  Section  9  (a)  of  Public  No.  144.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  amends  paragraph  1  (s), 
part  I,  Veterans  Regulation  1  (a),  as 
amended,  to  Include  therein  as  war  service. 
active  military  or  naval  service  on  or  after 
December  7.  1941,  and  before  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  Incident  to  the  present 
war  as  determined  by  proclamation  of  the 
President  or  by  concurre?>t  resolution  of 
Congress. 

(a)  The  amendment  of  paragraph  1  (^) 
In  this  manner  makes  s^l  the  other  provisions 
of  part  I.  Veterans  Regulation  1  (a),  as 
amended,  except  paragraph  ni  thereof  ap- 
plicable to  World  War  No.  2  service.  Deter- 
minations as  to  whether  a  disease  or  Injury 
was  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  World  War 
No.  2  service,  as  defined  In  Veter»ns  Regtila- 
tlon  1  (a),  part  I.  paragraph  1,  as  amended, 
or  that  death  resulted  therefrom,  as  to  en- 
titlement to  disability  or  death  pension  for 
periods  on  or  after  July  13.  1948,  will  be  made 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  at  para- 
graphs 1  (a)..ib).  ^c).  and  (d),  part  I, 
Veterans  Regulation  1  (aV,  as  amended,  and 
the  regulations  and  Instructions  issued  pur- 
suant thereto.  Part  I  and  appropriate  para- 
graph win  be  cited  In  the  rating  code,  in- 
stead of  part  11.  as  heretofc»-e  required  and 
original  awards  will  be  prepared  on  Form  653. 
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S  Section  9  (b)  of  Public.  No.  144.  Seyenty- 
elgbth  CongreM,  amenda  paragraph  1  (b). 
part  I.  Veterans  Regulations  1  (a),  as 
amended,  as  follows: 

'Tor  the  purposes  of  paragraph  1  (a)  hereof 
every  person  employee  in  the  active  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  shall  be  taken  to  have 
been  in  sound  condition  when  examined,  ac- 
cepted, and  enroucd  for  service  except  as  to 
defects,  infirmities,  or  disorders  noted  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  acceptance,  and  en- 
roUment.  or  where  clear  and  unmistakable 
evidence  demonstrates  that  the  injury  or  dis- 
ease existed  prior  to  acceptance  and  enroll- 
ment  and  was  not  aggravated  by  such  active 
military  or  naval  service." 

(a)  Ninety  days'  or  more  service  is  no  longer 
necessary  under  paragraph  1  (b),  as  amended, 
also  that  the  provisions  thereof  are  appli- 
cable to  all  war  service  as  defined  In  para- 
oraph  1  (a>.  as  amended.     Under  paragraph 
1    (b)     as  amended,  sound  condiUon  when 
examined,  accepted,  and  enrolled  for  service 
may  be  rebutted  only  by  noUtion  of  defects, 
inarmltles.  or  disorders  at  time  of  examina- 
tion   acceptance,  and  enrollment,  or  where 
clear    and    unmistakable    evidence    demon- 
strates that   the  Injury  or  disease,  though 
not  noted,  existed  prior  to  acceptance  and 
enrollment.     Regarding   notaUon  at   enlist- 
ment, only  thoee  defects.  Inflnnlties.  and  dis- 
orders actxially  fotind  as  a  result  of  examina- 
tion are  to  be  considered  as  noted.    History 
or  complaints  volunteered  by  or  eUcited  from 
the  veteran  at  the  time  of  examination  do 
not  consUtute  notations  unless  confirmed  by 
proper  notation  of  the  examining  officer  as 
result  of  his  examination. 

(b)  "Caear  and  unmistakable"  means  ob- 
vious or  manifest.  Accordingly,  evidence 
which  makes  it  obvloys  or  manifest,  that  the 
Injury  or  disease  under  consideration  existed 
prior  to  acceptance  and  enrollment  for  service 
will  satisfy  the  refjuirenients  of  the  sUtute. 

(c)  Regardless  of  the  period  at  war  service, 
medical  Judgment  alone,  as  distinguished 
from  well  esUbllshed  and  accepted  medical 
principles.  Is  not  sufficient  to  rebut  sound 
condition  at  the  time  of  entrance  Into  active 
mlUtary  service,  nor  will  admitted  history  of 
prior  disease  by  the  veteran  or  members  of 
bis  family  sufBce.  although  they  may  serve 
as  leads  for  further  development. 

(d)  The  provisioris  of  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
hereof  ars  subject  to  the  following:  There 
ai«  certain  medical  principles  so  weU  and 
universally  recogntoed  as  definitely  to  con- 
stitute fact,  and  when  In  accordance  with 
these  principles  existence  prior  to  entrance 
into  service  Is  established,  no  further  addi- 
tional or  confirmatory  facts  are  necessary. 
Tot  example,  with  notation  or  discovery  dur- 
ing service  of  residual  conditions,  such  as 
scar*,  healed  fractures,  absent  or  resected 
parts  or  organs,  supernumerary  parts,  con- 
genital malformations,  fibrosis  evidencing 
formerly  active  tuberculosis,  with  no  evidence 
of.  the  pertinent  antecedent  active  injury  or 
disease  during  service,  the  sstabUshed  facta 
ar«  so  convincing  as  to  Impel  the  conclusion 
tbs  rasldual  condition  existed  prior  to  en- 
traccs  into  active  service,  without  further 
proof  of  this  fact.  Similarly  manifestation 
of  lesloiu  or  symptoms  of  chronic  disease 
from  date  of  enlistment,  or  so  close  to  that 
date  that  the  disease  coiUd  not  have  origi- 
nated in  so  short  a  period,  will  be  accepted 
as  clear  and  unmistakable  proof  that  the 
illsrssr  existed  prior  to  entrance  Into  active 
service.  Likewise,  manifestation  of  disease 
within  less  than  the*  minimum  incubation 
period  after  enlistment  will  be  accepted  as 
showing  inception  prior  to  service. 

8.  It  is  contemplated  that  In  claims  based 
upon  recent  mlUtary  cr  naval  service  and  dls- 
Owrfe  on  account  of  disability,  development 
of  etmsaee  as  to  prior  exlstettne  and  sevorlty 
oC  injury  or  dJaease.  either  by  eorrespondence, 
social  survey,  or  field  examination,  will  not 
be  -undertaken  when  the  acceptable  evidence 
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of  record.  Including  well-established  and  gen- 
erally accepted  medical  principles  will  permit 
either  favorable  adjudication  or  denial.  De- 
velopment by  correspondence,  etc.,  will  be  re- 
sorted to  only  when  there  are  definite  indica- 
tions in  file  of  a  disabling  condition  at  the 
time  of  enlistment,  as  severe  as,  cr  more 
severe  then,  the  condition  at  discharge, 
which,  however,  require  confirmation  by  clear 
and  unmistakable  evidence  to  be  acceptable. 
Under  no  circtimstances  will  a  claim  be  de- 
veloped merely  to  establish  prior  episodes  of 
disease  or  Injury  which  may  have  cleared  up 
leaving  no  actual  disability  at  the  time  of  en- 
listment. 

(a)  Where  notation  or  clear  and  un- 
mistakable evidence  shows  that  a  disease  or 
injury  existed  prior  to  service,  service  con- 
nection on  the  basis  of  aggravation  will  be 
conceded  in  case  there  is  any  Increase  in  disa- 
bility during  active  service  resviltlng  from  the 
injury  or  disease  manifested  on  the  record, 
except  where  contrary  to  clear  and  un- 
mistakable facts,  Including  medical  princi- 
ples. 

(b)  In   considering   the   questiqji   of    ag- 
gravation, attention  is  invited  to  the  fact 
that  by  reason  of  the  amendment  of  para- 
graph 1  (b),  part  I.  regulation  1  (a),  greater 
weight  attaches  to  the  report  of  examination 
at  the  time  of  entrance  Into  active  service 
than  heretofore.    Also,  that  p>aragraph  1  (d) , 
part  I,  Veterans  Regulation  1   (a) ,  is  modi- 
fled  to  the  extent  that  medical   judgment 
alone,  as  distinguished  from  well-established 
and  accepted  medical  principles,  is  no  longer 
sufficient   to   support   a   finding   of   natural 
progress.    Further,  that  medical  or  surgical 
treatment  furnished  during  service  for  pre- 
existing conditions  does  not  of  Itself  estab- 
lish Increase  In  disability;  however,  Increase 
In  severity  necessitating  treatment,   unless 
actually  improved  thereby,  may  do  so.    Dis- 
covery  or   notation   of   healed    residuals   of 
former  Injury  or  disease,  without  evidence  of 
active    pathology    during   service,    does    not 
reflect  Increased  disability.    Mere  recurrences 
within  a  short  ptsriod  after  entrance  Into  ac- 
tive service,  as  of  epileptic  seizures,  seasonal 
asthma,  recurrent  dislocations,  etc.,  do  not 
establish    increajie    in    the    degree    of    dis- 
ability.   There  are  certain  dlseaaes,  including 
new  growths  (Including  most  endocrine  dis- 
turbances, but  not  hyperthyroidism  or  dia- 
betes    mellitUB),     epilepsy,     arteriosclerosis, 
and    hypertn^hic    (degenerative)    arthritis, 
commonly   designated  osteoarthritis,    which 
in  the  absence  of  pertinent  local  Injury  or 
abrupt    and    sudden    pathological    develop- 
ments do  not  of  themselves  reflect  Increase  in 
severity.    On  the  uther  hand  advancement  of 
conditions    such    as   peptic    ulcer,    atrophic 
arthrltlB.  diabetes  mellitus,  active  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  bronchial  asthma   (not  estab- 
lished as  seasonal),  and  dementia  praecox 
(with  any  sudden  alteration  of  personality), 
can  be  expected  from  the  unusual  exertion, 
exposure,  emotional  stress  or  strain,  or  other 
adverse  Influence  of  the  service.     Acute  In- 
fections,   as   pneumoiila,    active    rheumatic 
fever      (even      though     recxirrent),     acute 
pleurisy,    acute    ear    disease,    and    sudden 
developments,  as  hemoptysis,  lung  collapse, 
perforating     xilcer,     decompensating     heart 
diseftse.   coronary   occlusion    or    thrombosis. 
cereliral  hemorrhaije.  occuring  in  service  are 
service-Incurred  or  aggravated  tmless  shown 
by   clear   and   unmistakable   evidence   that 
there   was   no   Increase   in   severity   during 
service.     Even  though  prior  existence  of  a 
condition  not  note<l  by  report  of  examination 
at  time  of  entrance  into  active  service  may  be 
established  by  cleiir  and  unmistakable  evi- 
dence, the  records  and  affidavits  of  physicians, 
hospitals,  or  Instltirtlons  cannot  be  accepted 
to  controvert  the  report  of  examination  at 
the  %^rnt>  at  entrance  Into  active  service  as  to 
the  severity  of  the  preexisting  condition,  un- 
less the  evidence  constitutes  clear  and  un- 
mistakable showlnii  to  the  contrary. 


(c)  Under  Veterans  Regulation  1  (a),  part 
I  as  amended,  no  pension  is  payable  if  the 
disability  is  the  result  of  the  person's  own 
mlsconcKict.  Hence  question  of  service  con- 
nection for  misconduct  conditions  either  oy 
incurrence  or  aggravation  under  Veterans 
Regulation  1  (a),  part  I,  as  amended,  is  not 
involved.  In  the  event  question  of  innocent 
incurrence  or  aggravation  of  misconduct 
condition  arises,  cases  will  be  submitted  to 
central  office,  attention  director  of  the  ap- 
propriate service,  for  disposition. 

4.  Determinations  as  to  service  coimection 
for  chronic  diseases  on  account  of  World  War 
No.  2  service  will  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Regulations  and  Procedure 
R-1080  and  1086.  Hospital  confirmation  of 
diagnosis  of  chronic  disease  initially  made 
after  discharge  from  World  War  No.  2  service 
will  be  required,  in  disability  claims. 

(a)   In  considering  the  listed  chronic  dis- 
eases, the  following  points  shtbuld  be  borne 
In  mind:  Rheumatic  fever  has  no  causative 
relationship     to     atrophic    (or     hypertrophic 
arthritis.     Epidemic  encephalitis  Is  an  acute 
Infectious  disease  having  a  period  of  incuba- 
tion limited  to  3  weeks;  however,  early  epi- 
sodes may  be  mistaken  for  Influenza  or  other 
acute   Infectious   disease.     Endocarditis   and 
myocarditis,    as    active    diseases,    are    acute. 
prostrating  complications  of  Infections,  par- 
ticularly rhetunatic  fever;  chronic  types  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  recognized;  Inactive  types,  as 
valvular    lesions,    myocardial    damage,    etc., 
must   be   considered   for  service  connection 
on  the  basis  of  the  status  of  the  disease  when 
active  or  on  the  basis  of  actual  decompensa- 
tion during  service.     Glomerular,  or  paren- 
chymatous,  nephritis    is   a  complication   of 
acute    Infectious    disease.      Nephrosclerosis, 
or  interstitial  nephritis.  Is  closely  associated 
with  arteriosclerosis  and  is  typically  chronic. 
Among  the  organic  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,    many,    for    example,    anterlopolio-. 
payelitis  and  spinal  meningitis,  are  typically 
of    acute    onset.     The    psychoses    must    be 
viewed  in  relationship  to  the  disease,  If  any. 
with  which  they  are  associated.     No  type  of 
psychoneurosis    is    included    in    the    list    of 
chronic  diseases. 

5.  The  discussion  of  "reasonable  doubt." 
page  2.  1933.  schedulr  for  rating  disabilities, 
will  be  borne  In  mind  In  resolving  doubts  In 
favor  of  veterans  when  applying  the  policies 
and  principles  outlined  above  as  to  sound 
condition  at  the  time  of  examination,  ac- 
ceptance and  enrollment,  and  aggravation. 
Also,  m  all  matters  of  service  connection,  due 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  places. 
types,  and  circumstances  of  the  veterans' 
service 

6  The  application  of  the  foregoing  in- 
structions carrying  Into  effect  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  section  0  (b).  Public,  No.  144, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  will  be  In  full  ac- 
cord with  the  principles  Involving  clear  and 
unmistakable  evidence  and  burden  of  proof 
enunciated  in  Public,  141,  Seventy-third 
Congress. 

7.  The  effective  date  of  ratings  and  awards 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  1   (b),  part  I, 
Veterans  Regulation  1  (a),  as  amended,  will 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Instruction  I,  sections  18  and  17, 
Public.  No   144,  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 
Frank  T.  Hikes, 
Adminiatrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
September  4,  1943. 


VETERANS'   ADMINISTRATION,  INSTRUCTION   NO.    I 

Section  10,  Public,  No.  144,  Seventy -eighth 
Congress  {act  of  July  13.  1943) 

Subject :  Service  as  a  cadet  or  as  a  midship- 
man. 

For  the  purposes  of  section  10,  Public,  No. 
144,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  the  following 
instructions  are  hereby  issued: 

1.  Section  10  provides: 

"Service  as  a  cadet  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  or  as  a  midshipman  at  the 
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United  States  Naval  Academy  or  as  a  cadet  at 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy  on  or 
after  December  7,  1941.  and  before  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  Incident  to  the  present  war 
as  determined  by  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress shah  be  considered  active  military  or 
naval  service  in  World  War  No.  2  for  the  pur- 
poses of  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration." 

2.  By  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
10.  service  as  a  cadet  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  or  as  a  midshipman  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  cr  as  a  cadet 
at  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy  on 
or  after  December  7,  1941.  and  before  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  incident  to  the  present 
war  as  determined  by  proclamation  of  the 
President  or  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress.  Is  active  military  or  naval  service  in 
World  War  No.  2.  Accordingly  persons  per- 
forming such  service  will  be  entitled  to  all 
benefits  provided  by  Veterans  Regulation  No. 
1  (a),  part  I,  as  amended.  If  otherwise  In 
order. 

Frank  T.  Hinfs. 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

August  12.  1943. 

veterans'  administration,  instruction  no.  1 
Section   12,  Public,  No.  144,  Seventy -eighth 

congress  (act  of  July  13,  1943 ) 
"   Subject:   Accrued  apportioned  award.«. 

For  the  purposes  of  all  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  pertaining  to 
pension,  compensation,  or  retirement  pay.  the 
following  Instructions  are  Issued: 

1.  Section  12  amends  paragraph  V.  part  I, 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  2  (a) .  to  read  In  part 
as  follows: 

"Pension,  compensation,  or  retirement  pay 
authorized  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  to  which  a  person 
was  entitled  prior  to  the  date  of  his  death, 
and  not  paid  during  his  lifetime,  and  due 
and  unpaid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  year 
prior  to  death  under  existing  ratings  or  de- 
cisions, or  those  based  on  evidence  in  the  file 
at  date  of  death,  shall,  upon  the  death  of 
such  person,  be  paid  as  hereinafter  set  forth: 

"(a)  Upon  the  death  of  a  person  receiving 
an  apportioned  share  of  the  veterans  pension, 
compensation,  or  retirement  pay,  all  or  any 
part  of  such  unpaid  amount,  to  the  veteran 
or  to  any  other  dependent  or  dependents  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  ASalrs." 

2.  Upon  the  death  of  a  person  receiving  an 
apportioned  share  of  a  veteran's  pension, 
compensation,  or  retirement  pay  the  accrued 
amount  due  the  apportionee  at  the  time  of 
death  will  be  awarded  to  the  veteran  except 
where  the  evidence  of  record  Indicates  this 
would  work  a  hardship  upon  other  depend- 
ents, in  which  event  the  complete  case  file 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  adjudication  officer 
or  chief,  claims  dlvlslorl.  with  appropriate 
recommendation  as  to  the  exact  disposition  of 
the  apportioned  share  through  the  director, 
veterans'  claims  service,  to  the  assistant  ad- 
ministrator in  charge  of  compensation,  pen- 
sion, and  vocational  rehabilitation,  who  will 
determine  the  person  or  persons  to  whom 
the  accrued  appoitioned  share  will  be  paid. 

Fr-ANK  T.  HiNES. 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
AuGtreT  12.  1943. 


VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION.    INSTRUCTION    NO.    1 

Section  13,  Public,  No.  144,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  (act  of  July  13,  1943) 

Subject:  Adjustment  of  awards  of  members 
of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  or  of  any 
National  or  State  soldiers'  home. 

For  the  purposes  of  section  13,  Public.  No. 
144.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  the  following 
instruction  Is  hereby  Issued: 


1.  With  respect  to  disabled  veterans  who 
were  Inmates  of  the  United  States  Soldiers' 
Home  or  of  any  National  or  State  soldiers' 
home  on  July  13.  1943,  subparagraphs  (D)  and 
(E).  section  13,  Public,  No.  144,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  provide  as  follows: 

'•(D)  The  pension  of  any  disabled  veteran 
who  Is  an  inmate  of  the  United  States  Sol- 
diers' Home  cr  of  any  National  or  State  sol- 
diers' home  on  the  date  of  this  enactment, 
shall  not  be  reduced  or  discontinued  by  rea- 
son of  the  provisions  of  (A),  (B).  or  (C) 
atKJve. 

"(E)  The  provisos  of  section  3  of  the  act  of 
May  1.  1926  (44  Stat.  383;  U.  S.  C.  title  38. 
sec.  364b) .  and  of  sections  2  and  4  of  the  act 
of  June  2.  1930  (46  Stat.  492,  493;  U.  S.  C, 
title  38.  sees.  366a.  365c);  that  part  of  the 
proviso  of  section  5  of  the  act  of  July  3,  1926, 
extending  to  and  ending  with  a  semicolon 
(44  Stat.  807:  U.  S.  C,  title  38.  sec.  321a):  the 
second  proviso  of  section  5  of  the  act  of 
June  9.  1930  (44  Stat.  530;  U.  S.  C,  title  38, 
sec.  321c):  the  third  proviso  of  section  1  of 
the  act  of  August  25.  1937  (50  Stat.  786;  U. 
S,  C,  title  38,  sec.  381-1) ;  the  first  proviso  of 
section  4  of  the  act  of  May  24.  1938  (52  Stat. 
440;  U.  S.  C  title  38,  sec.  370c) ;  and  all  other 
provisions  of  law  or  regulation  in  conflict 
with  the  foregoing  provisions  aie  hereby  re- 
pealed or  modified  accordingly." 

2.  The  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (A), 
(B).  and  (C)  are  applicable  where  the  Ini- 
tial admission  or  return  from  furlough  of 
30  days  or  more  Is  on  or  after  July  14,  1943, 
and  the  reduction  of  pension  to  $20  monthly 
in  service -connected  or  service  pension  cases, 
or  $8  monthly  in  part  HI.  Veterans  Regula- 
tion No.  1  (a)  cases  specified  therein  Is  for 
application  where  there  Is  no  wife,  child,  or 
dependenr  parent  as  defined  by  the  amended 
instructions.  The  full  amount  of  pension 
otherwise  payable  will  be  continued  if  the 
veteran  has  the  required  dependents  as  cur- 
rently defined. 

3.  Those  veterans  \vho  were  Inmates  of  the 
homes  specified  on  July  13,  1943,  are  pro- 
tected from  the  reduction  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A).  (B),  or  (C).  If.  however, 
such  a  veteran  has  a  wife,  child,  or  depend- 
ent parent,  the  full  amount  of  pension  oth- 
erwise payable  will  be  awarded  from  the  first 
of  the  calendar  month  following  receipt  of 
claim  for  such  Increase,  or  the  first  of  the 
calendar  month  following  adjudicative  ac- 
tion, whichever  Is  the  earlier. 

4.  Where  the  inmate  of  the  home  Is 
deemed  Insane  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  has  neither  wife,  child,  nor 
dependent  parent,  the  chief  attorney,  upon 
receipt  of  an  account  from  the  fiduciary  or 
at  the  regular  accounting  period,  will  notify 
the  proper  adjudication  agency  whether  the 
ectate.  derived  from  any  source,  equals  or 
exceeds  $1,500.  Where  an  award  action  Is 
necessary,  for  any  reason,  the  chief  attorney 
will  be  requested  to  advise  the  adjudicating 
agency  as  to  whether  the  value  of  the  vet- 
eran's estate,  derived  from  any  source,  equals 
or  exceeds  $1,500  No  increased  benefits  will 
be  awarded  until  the  necessary  evidence  is 
in  file.  Reductions  otherwise  In  order  will, 
however,  be  made,  pending  receipt  of  the 
evidence  requested.  The  instruction  issued 
under  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  will 
be  applicable  where  ths  insane  veteran  is 
maintained  at  his  own  expense  In  an  Insti- 
tution. 

6.  Tlie  veteran  and  his  representative.  If 
any.  or  his  guardian  will  be  notified  of  the 
action  taken  under  section  13,  Public.  No. 
144.  Seeenty-elghth  Congress,  and  at  the 
right  to  appeal. 

FXANK  T.   HiNZS, 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  AJfaira, 
August  3.  1943. 


VETERANS'   ADMINISTRATION,   XNBTKVCTION   NO.   S 

Section  13,  Public,  No.  144,  Seventy -eighth 
Congress  (act  of  July  13.  1943) 
Subject:  Payment  of  Pension.  Compensa- 
tion or  Retirement  Pay  While  Receiving  Hos- 
pitalization, Institutional  or  Domiciliary 
Care. 

For  the  purposes  of  all  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  pertaining  to 
pension,  compensation,  or  retirement  pay,  the 
following  instructions  are  issued: 

1.  Section  13  amends  paragraph  VI  of  Vet- 
erans Regulation  No.  6  (a),  as  amended,  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Where  any  disabled  veteran  having 
neither  wife,  child,  nor  dependent  parent  is 
being  furnished  hospital  treatment,  institu- 
tional or  domiciliary  care  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
any  pension,  compensation,  or  retirement 
pay  shall  not  exceed  $20  per  month:  Provided, 
That  the  amount  payable  for  any  such  dis- 
abled veteran,  entitled  to  pension  for  non- 
servlc^-connected  disability  under  the  pro- 
visions of  part  in  of  Veterans  Regiilatlon 
No.  1  (a) ,  as  amended,  shall  not  exceed  $8 
per  month.  Where  any  disabled  veteran 
who  is  belfij;  furnished  hospital  treat- 
ment, institutional  or  domiciliary  care  by 
the  United  States,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  has  a  wife,  child,  or  dependent  par- 
ent, the  pension,  compensation,  or  retirement 
pay  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, be  apportioned  on  behalf  of  such 
wife,  child,  or  dependent  parent.  In  accord- 
ance with  instructions  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"(B)   Where  any  disabled  veteran  having 
neither  wife,  child,  nor  dependent  parent  Is 
being  furnished  hospital  treatment.  Institu- 
tional   or   domiciliary   care   by    the   United 
States,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
and  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affaira  to  be  Insane,  the  pension, 
compensation,   or   retirement  pay   for   such 
veteran   shall   be   in   the    amounts  specified 
In    (A)    above:  Provided,  That   in  any  case 
where   the   estate   of   such   disabled   insane 
veteran  derived  from  any  source  equals  or 
exceeds   $1,500.    further    payments   of   such 
benefits  will  not  be  made  until  the  estate  is 
reduced  to  $500.    Any  such  veteran  without 
such  dependent  or  dependents,  when  main- 
tained at  his  own  expense  Is  an  Institution, 
shall  be  paid  such  amount  otherwise  payable 
as  equals  the  amount  charged  for  his  care 
and    maintenance   in   such   institution   not 
exceeding  the  amount  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  determines  to  be  the  charge 
as  fixed  by  any  applicable  statute  or  valid 
administrative  regulation:  Provided  further. 
That  all  or  any  part  of  the  pension,  compen- 
sation, or  retirement  pay  payable  on  account 
of  any  such  veteran  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator,  and  in  accordance  with 
instructions  issued  by  the  Administrator,  be 
paid  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  institution 
wherein  the  disabled  veteran  Is  maintained, 
to  be  properly  accounted  for  by  sa\d  chief 
officer  and  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
disabled   veteran;    or   may   be   paid   to   the 
guardian  of  the  disabled  veteran  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of 
section  21  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act. 
1924.  as  amended;  or.  In  the  event  the  dis- 
abled veteran  has  a  wife,  child,  or  dependent 
parent,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, be  paid  to  his  wife  or  apportioned 
on  behalf  of  such  wife,  child,  or  dependent 
parent;   or  otherwise  be  disposed  ot  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  S 
of  section  21  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act, 
1924,  as  amended. 

"(C)  Any  veteran  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  single  and  without  dependents  in  the 
absence  d  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary: Provided,  That  In  no  event  shall  In- 
creased compensation,  pension,  or  retirement 
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pay  of  Bucli  v«t«ran  be  granted  for  any  period 
more  Uum  6  montiis  prior  to  receipt  of  aatto- 
factory  evidence  ihowlng  auch  veteran  has 
•  wife,  child,  or  dependent  parent." 

2.  It  will  be  obaerved  that  on  and  after 
July  13.  1B43.  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
the  act,  veterans  without  dependents  of  the 
classes  enumerated  being  furnished  hospital 
treatment.  Institutional  or  domiciliary  care 
by  the  United  States  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  are  entitled  to  payments  not 
to  exceed  $20  monthly.  In  lieu  of  $15  monthly. 
for  service-Incurred  disability,  $20  monthly. 
In  lieu  of  the  rate  formerly  received,  for  non- 
service-connected  disability  for  which  pen- 
sion Lb  payable  under  other  than  part  III  of 
Veterans  Begulatlon  No.  1  (a),  as  amended. 
and  not  to  exceed  «8  monthly.  In  lieu  of  $6 
monthly,  for  non-service-conncctcd  disability 
under  the  provisions  of  part  III  of  Veterans 
Begulation  No   1  (a),  as  amended. 

3.  It  will  be  observed  that  under  paragraph 
(B),  as  amended,  when  the  estate  of  a  vet- 
eran deemed  Insane  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  who  is  without  depend- 
ents of  the  classes  enumerated,  derived  from 
any  source,  equals  or  exceeds  91.500.  fuither 
payments  of  such  benefits  will  not  be  made 
until  the  estate  Is  reduced  to  $500.  It  will 
also  be  noted  tliat  under  paragraph  (B).  as 
amended,  when  any  such  Insane  veteran, 
without  such  dependents.  Is  maintained  at 
his  own  expense  In  an  institution,  the  limita- 
tions of  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  are  for  ap- 
plication, but  there  shall  be  paid.  In  such 
cases,  such  amoxint  otherwise  payable  as 
equals  the  amount  charged  for  his  care  and 
maintenance  In  such  institution,  not,  how- 
ever, exceeding  the  amount  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  determines  to  be 
the  charge  as  fixed  by  any  applicable  statute 
or  valid  administrative  regulation. 

Upon  receipt  of  notice  by  the  adjudicating 
agency  from  the  chief  attorney,  as  provided 
In  Regulation  and  Procedure  5336  (A),  the 
following  awards  action  will  be  accomplished : 

a.  When  notice  shows  veteran's  estate  de- 
rived from  any  soiirce  equals  or  exceeds 
tl.500.  and  veteran  Is  not  maintained  in  an 
Institution  at  his  own  expense,  an^  payment 
of  disability  compensation,  pension,  or  retire- 
ment pay  being  made  will  be  discontinued. 

b.  If  notice  shows  veteran's  estate  derived 
from  any  source  equals  or  exceeds  $1,500.  and 
the  veteran  Is  maintained  at  his  own  expense 
In  an 'institution,  the  Information  furnished 
by  the  chief  attorney  under  Regulations  and 
Procedure  5336  (A),  will  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  an  award  in  the  veteran's  behalf. 

c.  If  notice  shows  the  veteran  is  being 
maintained  in  an  institution  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  monthly  payments  are  in  order 
under  paragraph  (A),  the  information  fur- 
nished by  the  chief  attorney  under  Regula- 
tloxu  and  Procedure  5326  (A),  will  be  util- 
ized In  determining  the  amovmt,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  allowed  under  para- 
graph (A),  if  otherwise  payable,  will  be 
awarded  in  the  veteran's  behalf. 

4.  It  will  be  further  noted  that  under  para- 
graph (C)  any  veteran  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  will  t>e 
deemed  to  be  single  and  without  dependents 
in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  proof  to  the 
contrary!  and  that  In  no  event  will  increased 
compensation,  pension,  or  retirement  pay  be 
granted  for  any  period  more  than  6  months 
prior  to  rec«*ipt  of  satisfactory  evidence  show- 
ing veteran  has  a  wife,  child,  or  dependent 
parent.  In  those  instances  where  the  re- 
quired proof  of  dependents  is  not  of  record, 
sworn  statements,  on  Form  404  or  otherwise, 
as  to  dependency  status  will  constitute  a 
prima  facie  showing  thereof.  The  veteran  will 
be  informed  of  the  necessary  additional  evi- 
dence and  that  in  the  event  it  is  not  sub- 
mitted within  ao  days  the  award  will  be  ad- 
Jiated  on  the  baais  at  a  veteran  without  de- 
p«nd«nta  effecttva  from  the  date  of  admis- 
rtoa  to  th«  liHftltvtion. 

5.  Section  IS.  Public.  No.  144.  Seventy- 
eighth   Oongresa,   amends   paragraph   VI  of 


Veterans  Begulatlon  No.  6  (a),  as  amended; 
accordingly,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
the  instructions  isstied  under  Public,  No.  144, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  the  provisions  of 
Regulations  and  Procedure.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, pertaining  to  definitions  of  rela- 
tionship, dependency.  Jurisdiction,  appeals. 
effective  dates  of  awards,  discontinuances, 
etc.,  insofar  as  applicable,  will  continue  under 
this  instruction. 

Frank  T.  Hines. 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
August  21.   1943.  i 

VETERANS'   ADMINISTEATION,   INSTT-UCTION    NO.    \ 

Section  14.  Public,  No.  144.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  {act  of  July  13,  1943) 

Subject:  Review  of  central  oQice  death 
claims  arffected  by  section  14  of  Public.  No 
144,  Ssventy-elghth  Congress. 

1.  In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  section  14  of  Public.  No  144.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  the  budget  officer  and  chief 
of  statistics  will  furnish  the  dependents 
claims  service  with  a  list  of  cases  in  which 
a  widow  and  'or  minor  child  or  children  are 
in  receipt  of  death  compensation  or  pension 
based  on  the  veteran's  death  having  been  due 
to  service. 

2.  Based  upon  the  list  supplied  by  the 
budget  officer  and  chief  of  statistics,  the  de- 
pendents claims  service  will  request  the  ciise 
fllfs  in  numerical  sequence  beginning  with 
the  lowest  number.  Upon  receipt  of  the  case 
flies  they  will  be  reviewed  and  In  each  ca.'e 
where  title  to  Increase  exists  by  virtue  of 
section  14  of  Public,  No.  144,  appropriate 
amended  award  action  will  be  taken  and  the 
payee  notified  by  means  of  an  award  letter. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  show  the  rates  in 
effect  prior  to  August  1,  1943. 

3.  As  to  those  persons  found  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the  act  ol 
July  13,  1943,  who  were  on  the  rolls  or  who 
were  awarded  death  compensation  or  pension 
thereafter  based  on  claims  pending  on  July 
13,  1943,  the  effective  date  of  the  Increased 
rates  will  be  August  1,  1943. 

4.  Upon  review  of  a  case  In  which  death 
compensation  or  pension  is  being  paid  to  the 
fiduciary  of  a  widow  because  of  her  minority, 
appropriate  action  will  be  taken  to  award 
payments  direct  to  the  v.'ldow  as  provided  in 
the  last  proviso  of  section  2  of  the  act  of 
July  13,  1943. 

5.  Previous  determinations  on  which  an 
award  was  predicated  will  be  accepted  as  cor- 
rect In  the  absence  of  clear  and  unmisuk- 
able  error  or  fraud. 

6.  Cases  comprehended  by  this  instruction 
will  be  reviewed  as  promptly  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  the  proper  conduct  of  current 
adjudication  activities. 

Prank  T.  Hines. 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Afjairs. 
JuLT  21,  1943. 

VZTEBANS'   ADMINISTRATION,   INSTRUCTION    NO.    2 

'section  14.  Public,  No.  144.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  (act  of  July  13. 1943 ) 

Subject:  Adjtistment  of  awards  of  service- 
connected  death  compensation  or  pension  to 
widows  and /or  minor  children  of  deceased 
veterans,  under  section  14,  Public.  No.  144. 
Seventy-eighth  Congress. 

For  the  purposes  of  section  14,  Pubiic,  No. 
144,  Seventy -eighth  Congress,  the  following 
instructions  are  issued  for  the  information 
and  guidance  of  field  stations  having  author- 
ity to  adjudicate  claims  for  death  benefits : 

1.  Review  of  cases  with  running  awards  of 
service-connected  death  compensation  or 
pension. 

(A)  In  order  to  effect  expeditiously  the  In- 
crease in  rates  of  service-connected  death 
compensation  or  pension  to  widows  and;  or 
minor  children,  as  provided  in  section  14. 
Public,  No.  144,  Seventy -eighth  Congress,  the 
adjudication  division  will  be  furnished  with 
a  list,  prepared  from  the  abstract  cards,  of  all 
cases  in  which  widows  and/or  minor  children 


are  receiving  payments  of  wartime  or  peace- 
time service -connected  death  compensation 

Or  pension. 

(B)  Based  upon  the  lists  made  from  the 
abstract  cards,  the  adjudication  division  will 
obtain  and  review  the  corresponding  XC- 
flle?  If,  upon  review  it  Is  establiaiied  that 
the  payees  are  entitled  to  the  increased  rates 
provided  by  section  14,  Public,  No  144,  ap- 
propriate amended  award  action  will  be  taken 
on  supolemeutal  award  brief  face,  form  553c, 
with  the  following  notation  under  "Rea-son 
for  amendment";  'To  increase  rates  under 
section  14.  Public,  No.  144.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress.'  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  thow 
the  names  or  dales  of  birth  of  the  veteran  s 
children;  however,  a  statement  should  be 
made  to  shew  the  number  of  beneficiaries 
involved,  for  example,  "W  &  40"  (widow  and 
four  children).  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
show  any  cf  the  rates  In  effecc  prior  to 
August  1,  1943.  The  payee  will  be  notified 
by  appropriate  form  letter  of  the  increased 
rates  awarded.  An  initial  supply  of  form 
IcTier.-  will  be  forwarded  under  separate  cover 
to  each  Celd  station  having  adjudication  ac- 
tivities. Additional  supplies  will  be  requi- 
sitioned in  ilic  u-i'.al  manner. 

(CI    As    to    those    per  ons   found    entitled 
unde:-  the  provi.'^ions  ol  section  14  of  the  act 
of   Julv   13.   1943.  who  were   on  the   rolls  or 
who    were   awarded   deatli   compensation    or 
periMon  thereaicer  based  on  claims  panding 
on  July  13.  1943.  the  effective  date  of  the  in- 
creased rates  w»ll  be  August  1,  1943. 
i        (D)   Should    a    case    be    encountered    in 
which    service-connected    death    compensa- 
I    tioii  or  pension  is  being  paid  to  the  fiduciary 
'    of  a  minor  widow,  appropriate  action  will  be 
taken  to  award  benefits  direct  to  the  w.dow 
noiwitiistandini;  that   slie  may  be  a  minor, 
(Second  proviso,  sec.  2,  Public,  No.  J44,  78th 
Cong) 
i        (E»    In  any  case  in  which  there  is  en  ap- 
portioned   award    for    a    widow    and    minor 
I    children  not  in  her  custody,  it  will  be  neccs- 
j   sary    to    prepare    amended    awards    for    all 
i    payees  to  reflect  the  increases  authorized  oy 
section  14.  Public.  No.  144.     Appropriate  no- 
tation   concerning    the    apportionment    will 
also  be  entered  under  "Reason  for  amend- 
ment"  on  the  award  brief  face. 
I        it")   Previous  determinations  on  which  an 
award    was    predicated    will    be    accepted    as 
correct  in  the  absence  of  clear  and  unmistak- 
nble  error  or  fraud. 

2    Rates  payable  on  cr  after  August  1,  1943. 
(A)   Wartime  service-connected  death  rates: 

Per  month 

Widow  but  no  child $50 

I    Widow  with  1  child 65 

'        (With  $13  for  each  additional  child.) 

j    No  widow  but  1  child 25 

I    No     widow     but     2     children     (equally 

divided)   $33 

;        (With  $10  for  each  additional  child; 
I  total  amount  to  be  equally  divided.) 

As  to  the  widow,  child  or  children,  the  total 
amount  payable  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  exceed  $1C0.  As  to  the  widow,  and 
child  or  children  not  in  her  care  and  custody, 
any  amount  payable  under  this  subparagraph 
m.iV  be  apportior.ed  as  prescribed  in  R.  &  P. 
R  '2591  and  R-2392 
I B )   Peacetime  service-connected  death  rates : 

Per  month 

V.'ldow  but  no  c'lild $.'23 

j    Widow  wiih  1  Chile! 49 

(W^ith  $10  for  each  additional  child.) 
No  widow  but  1  child 19 

No     widow     but     2     children     (equally 
I        divided) 28 

I        (With   $8   for   each   additional   child; 

total  amount  to  be  equally  divided.) 

As  to  the  widow,   child,  or  chl'dren.  the 

total    pension   payable   under  this  subpara- 

;    graph  shall  not  exceed  $75.     As  to  the  widow 

and  child  or  children  not  In  her  care  and 

I   custody,  any  amount  payable  under  this  sub- 
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paragraph  may  be  apportioned  as  prescribed 
In  R    &  P.  R-2591  and  R-2592. 

3.  The  foregoing  rates  are  not  applicable 
to  cases  In  which  payments  to  a  widow  or 
child  are  authorized  solely  by  section  31, 
Public.  No.  141.  Seventy-third  Congress,  as 
amended  (A.  D.  415)  However,  the  rates 
set  forth  In  subparagraph  3  (A)  of  this  In- 
struction are  applicable  to  all  cases  In  which 
widows  and  children  are  entitled  to  wartime 
service-connected  rates  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Public.  No  359.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 

4.  The  Director.  Dependents  Claims  Serv- 
ice, should  be  notified  of  the  veteran's  name 
and  claim  number  In  all  cases  subject  to 
review  under  this  instruction  In  which  the 
XC  file  has  been  temporarily  transferred  to 
central  office.  In  order  that  appropriate 
amended  award  action  may  be  taken  therein. 
Should  a  service-connected  death  case  be 
encountered  wherein  the  case  file  has  been 
permanently  transferrea  to  central  office  but 
the  payment  cards,  Forras  511.  were  Inadver- 
tently retained  by  the  field  station,  prompt 
action  should  be  taken  to  transfer  the  pay- 
ment cards  to  central  office  and  the  case 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Director, 
Dependents  Claims  Service. 

5.  Cases  comprehended  by  this  Instruction 
will  be  reviewed  as  promptly  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  the  proper  conduct  of  current 
adjudication  activities.  A  report  will  be  sub- 
mitted as  of  the  last  day  of  each  month  to 
the  Duector,  Dependents  Claims  Service,  set- 
ting forth  the  total  number  of  cases  listed 
for  review,  the  number  of  cases  reviewed  dur- 
ing the  month,  and  the  balance  remaining 
for  review  at  the  end  of  the  month.  This 
report  shall  be  discontinued  immediately 
upon  completion  of  the  review. 

Franic  T.  Hines, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
July  21.  1943. 


VETF.HANS"   ADMINISTRATION,    INSTRUCTION    NO.    1 

Section  15.  Public,  No.  144,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  (act  of  July  13,  1943) 

Subject:  Limitation  on  awards: 

For  the  puiposes  of  all  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  follow- 
ing instructions  are  Issued: 

1.  Section  15  amends  paragraph  XIII  of  Vet- 
erans Regulation  No.  10  to  read  as  follows: 

"Not  more  than  one  award  of  pension,  com- 
pensation, or  emergency  officers'  or  regular 
retirement  pay,  shall  be  made  concurrently  to 
any  person  based  on  his  own  service.  The 
receipt  of  pension  or  compensation  by  a 
widow,  child,  or  parent  on  account  of  the 
death  of  any  person,  or  receipt  by  any  person 
of  pension  or  compensation  on  account  of  his 
own  service,  shall  not  bar  the  payment  of 
pension  or  compensation  on  account  of  the 
death  or  disability  of  any  other  person.  This 
paragraph  Is  hereby  made  applicable  to  all 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Section  4715  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.  S.  C,  title  38.  sec.  25)  and  any  other  laws 
In  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed  or 
modified  accordingly. 

"Pension,  compensation,  or  retirement  pay 
on  account  of  his  own  service  shall  not  be 
paid  while  the  person  is  in  receipt  of  active- 
service  pay. 

"The  third  proviso  of  paragraph  2  of  section 
1  cf  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  (U.  S.  C,  title  38, 
sec.  26);  the  last  proviso  of  paragraph  2  of 
section  3  of  the  act  of  January  28,  1915  (U.  S. 
C,  title  38,  sec.  27),  and  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  veterans  regulation  contrary  hereto 
Is  hereby  repealed  or  modlfled  accordingly." 

2.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  a  veteran 
can  receive  only  one  award  based  on  his  or 
her  own  service  he  or  she  can,  in  addition 
to  such  award,  receive  an  award  based  on  the 
death  or  disability  of  another  person. 

Frank  T.  Hines, 
administrator  of  Veteams'  Affairs. 
AtGt.-^r  12,  1943. 


VKRRAirfl'  ADMINISTRATION,   XNSTBUCTION   NO.    1 

Sections  16  and  17,  Public,  No.  144,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  {act  of  July  13,  1943) 

Subject:  Effective  date  of  awards. 

For  the  purposes  of  sections  16  and  17, 
Public,  No.  144,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  the 
following  instructions  are  Issued: 

1.  Section  16,  Public.  No.  144,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  provides  as  follows: 

"This  act  shall  be  effective  from  the  date 
it  is  approved  and  necessary  adjustments  In 
awards  shall  be  made  effective  unless  other- 
wise provided  herein,  the  first  of  the  calendar 
month  following  adjudicative  action,  or  the 
first  of  the  calendar  month  following  data 
of  receipt  of  claim,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 
In  all  other  cases  benefits  authorized  by  vir- 
tue of  this  act  shall  be  effective  from  date 
of  receipt  of  claim  therefor  under  this  act 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  that  death 
compensation  or  death  pension  shall  be 
effective  as  of  the  day  following  the  date  of 
death  of  the  veteran  If  claim  Is  filed  within  1 
year  after  the  death  of  the  veteran :  Provided, 
That  In  no  event  shall  payments  authorized 
by  this  act  be  made  for  any  period  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act." 

Section  17,  Public,  No.  144.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  provides  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  pension  payable  for  disability  shall  be 
payable  from  date  of  discharge  If  claim 
therefor  Is  filed  within  1  year  from  dis- 
charge." 

2.  Accordingly,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  Public,  No.  144.  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, the  effective  date  of  an  award  of  mone- 
tary benefits  authorized  solely  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  Public,  No.  144,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  shall  b^  as  follows: 

"Original  or  Increased  awards  of  disability 
pension,  compensation,  or  retirement  bene- 
fits shall  be  effective  as  of  the  first  day  of 
the  calendar  month  following  date  of  ap- 
proval of  the  award,  or  as  of  the  first  day 
of  the  calendar  month  following  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  claim,  whichever  Is  the  earlier,  but 
In  no  event  prior  to  July  13,  1943.  the  date 
of  approval  of  Public,  No.  144,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress:  Provided,  however.  That  when  an 
Initial  claim  for  disability  pension  Is  filed  on 
or  after  July  13,  1943,  and  within  1  year  from 
date  of  discharge  from  service  the  effective 
date  of  the  award  of  disability  pension  shall 
be  the  date  following  the  date  of  discharge, 
the  date  the  evidence  shows  entitlement,  or 
July  13,  1943,  whichever  Is  the  later:  Provided, 
further.  That  where  the  claim  was  In  a  pend- 
ing status  as  of  July  13.  1943,  the  effective 
date  of  an  original  or  Increased  award  shall 
I  be  the  date  of  the  approval  of  Public,  No. 
14.  Seventy -eighth  Congress,  July  13.  I943. 
I  No  general  review  Is  authorized  for  the  pur- 
:  pose  of  applying  the  provisions  of  Public.  No. 
;  144,  Seventy-eighth  Congress." 
j  Frank  T.  Hines, 

I  Administrator  of  Veterans'  .  ffairs. 

\        August  12,  1943. 


Commentators  Confusing  People  by  Sharp 
Variance  of  Their  Expert  Opinions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 


John  Griffin  from  the  Boston   (Mass.) 
Sunday  Post  of  September  26, 1943: 

COMMENTATORS   CONFUSINO   PCOPLK  BT    SHAIT 

Vasiancs  or  Thcir  "Ezfist"  Opinions — 
Columnists  Also  Ado  to  MtnuiUNO  as 
PcBUc  Wonders  Wherz  All  the  "Inside" 
Btvtt  Is  Coming  From 

(By  John  Grlffln) 

There  is  quite  a  row  going  on  at  the  present 
time  between  one  of  the  big  broadcasting 
chains  and  an  organization  composed  of 
radio  commentators  over  the  decision  of  the 
chain  to  restrict  the  commentators  to  news 
rather  than  opinion.  The  commentators 
hold  that  freedom  of  speech  is  being  Im- 
paired by  the  ruling,  and  the  radio  company 
Insists  that  their  facilities  should  not  be 
available  to  a  few  men  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  swing  listeners  to  their  opinions. 

Perhaps  out  of  the  dispute  may  come  some 
sort  of  a  plan  that  will  place  such  broad- 
casts on  a  worlcable  basis  which  will  reflet  to 
the  benefit  of  listeners  if  not  to  the  Immedi- 
ate financial  benefit  of  the  broadcasters. 

Eventually  such  a  development  will  have 
to  come,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact 
that  listeners  generally  are  now  completely 
bewildered  by  the  mass  of  opinion  which 
flows  nightly  from  the  mouths  of  the  "ex- 
perts" who  address  themselves  to  millions  of 
people. 

had  sxtdden  growth 

Not  only  radio  commentators,  but  also 
some  of  the  big  syndicated  newspaper  col- 
umnists, have  grown  too  big  for  their 
britches  The  syndicated  columns,  as  well 
as  the  broadcasting  commentators,  are  a 
peculiar  growth,  fed  on  the  hunger  of  Amer- 
icans for  information. 

They  have  a  chance  to  serve  tiae  public 
well  by  giving  Information  about  things  that 
are  going  on  In  the  Nation's  Capital  And  else- 
where. But  they  have  dangerous  possibili- 
ties, too,  for  not  all  of  them  are  strictly  con- 
cerned with  accuracy.  In  fact,  competition 
among  them  is  so  great  that  there  is  a  strong 
temptation  for  them  to  rush  Into  print  or 
onto  the  air  with  material  that  has  not  been 
adequately  checked. 

The  fact  that  it  might  turn  out  to  be 
wrong  does  not  daunt  them,  for  they  can 
produce  another  Item  equally  sensational 
to  turn  attention  away  from  the  first  mistake. 

Perhaps  the  old  style  of  Washington  cor- 
respondence left  much  to  be  desired  and  had 
to  make  way  for  modem  methods.  But  at 
leart  the  Washington  correspondent  of  a  few 
years  ago,  before  the  development  of  broad- 
casting on  Its  present  scale  and  liefore  the 
growth  of  the  big  syndicated  newspaper  col- 
umn, had  a  real  regard  for  facts,  even  though 
he  maintained  a  spirited  competition  with 
his  rivals  from  ether  papers  and  press  serv- 
ices. 

The  gossip  columnists  of  the  New  York  tab- 
loldJE,  whose  Idea  of  a  great  story  was  the 
announcement  that  some  widely  known  cou- 
ple was  about  to  break  up 'a  marriage  or  the 
proclaiming  of  an  Impending  "blessed  event." 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  present  syndi- 
cated polltftal  commentators.  And  they  op- 
erated in  much  the  same  way. 

That  is  to  say,  they  made  themselves  val- 
uable to  p3ople  "in  the  know"  and  received 
tidbits  of  gossip  and  rumor  which  they  ac- 
cepted as  real  news. 

had  to  bs  right 

The  responsibility  that  confined  the  earlier 
Washington  correspondents  to  facts  made 
them  continually  aware  of  their  duties. 
They  knew  they  had  little  in  the  way  of  a 
com.e-back.  If  their  stories  were  discredited 
by  facts,  they  didn't  last  long.  They  had 
to  be  right. 

Tlie  modern  style  of  columnist  and  radio 
commentator,  however,  is  not  cramped  in 
that  fashion.  He  has  his  sources  of  Infor- 
mation which  are  almost  always  nameless. 
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and  be  prints  what  comes  from  them.  Thla 
to  not  to  say  that  all  of  tliem  operate  with- 
out making  any  effort  to  check  their  Infor- 
mation, but  It  Is  pretty  clear  that  most  of 
tbem  go  ahead  whether  or  not  they  can  make 
an  adequate  check-dp. 

Inasmuch  as  the  commentators  aodresB 
themselves  to  millions  of  persons,  and  some 
of  the  columnists  serve  hundreds  of  news- 
papers, their  potentialities  for  effecting  harm 
are  at  least  as  great  as  their  capacity  for 
doing  good. 

Competition  among  them  Is  terrific.  Some 
of  them  have  to  get  out  a  column  every  day. 
Some  have  to  be  on  the  air  every  night.  And 
tome  underUke  both  of  these  assignments. 

In  the  nature  of  their  work  they  have  to 
have  stories  or  cpinlona  that  startle  else  they 
finding  themselves  fading.  Under  such  con- 
ditions It  Is  probably  only  human  that  they 
have  a  tendency  to  print  or  broadcast  stuff 
that  has  more  than  a  touch  of  the  phony 
about  it. 

To  put  It  mildly.  It  Is  surprising  that  the 
listener*  or  readers  do  not  say  to  themselves. 
"Well,  this  fellow  Is  interesting  all  right,  but 
how  can  he  poaslbly  know  so  much  about 
erery  subject  under  the  svm?"  or  why  they 
dont  decide,  under  the  constant  barrage  of 
the  broadcaster's  setting  forth  conflicting 
claims  and  opinions,  to  give  up  trying  to 
malnUln  their  mental  balance. 

NOaODT  EL8B  KNOWS 

One  get*  the  Impression,  listening  to  the 
eommenUtors  or  reading  their  stuff,  that 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretary  of 
State  nor  the  General  Staff  know  half  as  much 
about  what  Is  going  on  In  the  world  as  do 
the  commentators  themselves. 

Regardless  of  the  subject,  whether  it  Is  the 
state  of  relations  between  Russia  and  the 
United  Stat«a  or  the  military  and  naval  pos- 
■Iblll ties. and  probabilities  In  far  comers  of 
the  world,  the  commentators  have  an  opin- 
ion and  usxially  express  It  in  such  a  manner 
that  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  any  other 
version. 

Have  you  ever  tried  listening  to  them  on  a 
day  when  there  is  not  much  doing  in  the 
news?  They  have  a  certain  amount  of  time 
to  fill  and  they  manage  to  use  It,  but  the 
sum  total  of  their  remarks  amounts  to  noth- 
ing. When  a  period  of  several  dull  days 
camea  along  they  feel  they  have  to  say  some- 
thing that  sounds  Important  and  exclusive, 
and  they  don't  let  themselves  be  hampered 
too  much  by  facts. 

Considering  the  complexities  Involved  In 
their  position  as  the  wise  men  of  the  world 
and  the  necessity  for  them  keeping  them- 
selves excited.  It  is  small  wonder  that  during 
a  period  such  as  the  Quebec  conference  they 
became  desperate. 

QUSBSC  AN  XXAMFLS 

There  was  no  news  at  Quebec.  There 
couldn't  be.  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  oould  not  possibly  have 
divulged  what  went  on  la  their  meetings. 
Undoubtedly  the  average  newspaper  reader 
•Dd  radio  listener  fully  appreciated  this,  and 
dldnt  expect  anything  startling.  After  all, 
you  don't  tell  your  enemy  what  you  are  going 
to  do. 

But  the  syndicated  columnists  and  the 
radio  commentators  fell  all  over  themselves 
explalnli^  Just  what  the  big  problems  were 
and  what  was  being  done  to  solve  them.  To 
read  the  stuff  or  bear  It,  one  would  think 
that  each  of  them  had  some  real  Inside  stuff, 
l)ut  a  UtUe  thinking  on  the  part  of  readers 
and  listeners  would  have  shown  that  It  was 
all  guesswork. 

If  It  wasn't,  then  there  Is  no  escaping  the 
conviction  that  secrets  were  being  given 
away  free  to  anyone  who  wanted  them, 
whether  he  be  enemy  or  patriot. 

The  one  hope  in  the  situation  now  is  that 
ttMse  great  minds  are  oonfuaing  the  enemy  as 
mmch  as  they  are  confusing  the  American 
people. 


Baf s  Mifht  Win  the  Next  Round 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  September  18.  1943: 

BUGS  JDGHT  WIN  THE  NEXT  BOUND 

Truck  crops  loom  Increasingly  important 
as  the  vital  role  of  vegetables  in  nutrition  Is 
recognized.  War  and  domestic  needs  make 
greater  demands.  Acreage  Is  Increased  Crop 
values  go  up:  California.  1940,  $104,000 .000; 
1941,  $118,000.0(K);  1942.  $169,000,000. 

Grower  problems  become  more  dlfBcult, 
particularly  pest  control. 

What  happens?  Congress  and  the  policy 
makers  cut  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  budget  for  pest- 
control  Investigations. 

The  field  laboratory  at  Ventura,  studying 
control  measures  for  certain  lima-bean  in- 
sects. Is  closed. 

The  laboratory  at  Modesto,  working  on  the 
sugar-beet  leaf -hopper  problem.  Is  clo?ed. 

The  laboratory  at  Alhambra.  investigating 
Insect  problems  of  several  Important  vege- 
table crops,  now  operating  with  a  reduced 
staff.  Is  cut  to  a  skimpy  budget  of  about 
$17,000.  The  trained  entomologists  do  not 
have  the  funds  to  work  effectively,  to  do 
field  follow-ups,  or  pass  along  their  fact  find- 
ings to  growers. 

The  University  of  California  Is  not  doing 
much  truck-crop  Insect-control  work  In 
southern  California.  By  agreement  this  has 
been  left  largely  to  U.  S.  D.  A.  workers  to 
avoid  duplication. 

Serious  insect  damage  to  cabbage  has  oc- 
curred this  sximmer.  A  vast  amount  of  work 
needs  to  be  done  on  tomato  Insects.  The 
diabrotlca  beetle,  feeding  on  most  vege- 
table crops,  needs  first-hand  attention. 
Thrlps  on  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  onions,  are 
of  serious  consequence.  Wirewoims  con- 
tinue a  vexing  source  of  loss.  Flea  beetles 
cause  damage.  There  are  some  unanswered 
aphis-control  puzzles.  Freezing  of  vege- 
tables calls  for  highest  quality — leaf  miners 
ctm^ruln  a  crop  of  spinach.  Mites  of  cane 
berries' «nd  strawljerries  worry  growers.  And 
so  on.  Problems  of  inomediate  Importance. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  produc- 
tion of  new  Insecticides.  But  not  much 
headway  on  methods  of  application.  What 
type  of  equipment  to  use?  What  stickers 
are  best?  What  are  the  most  desirable 
diluents?  Are  there  environmental  factors, 
temperature,  etc?  Plenty  more  questions. 
Answers  needed.  Blill  bugs  effectively,  eco- 
nomically; save  food,  labor,  Investmeiit. 

Some  of  these  problems  seem  not  very  dif- 
ficult of  solution,  but  they  need  attention, 
and  that  takes  men,  materials,  money. 

Congress  and  the  policy  makers  have 
muffed  this  one.  Curtailment  of  Investiga- 
tional work  important  to  food  production, 
when  need  for  practical  answers  was  never 
greater,  is  poor  Judgment  at  best.  Con- 
tinued research  to  prevent  bug  harvesting 
crops  would  help,  rather  than  hinder,  the 
progress  of  the  war.  Increased  grants  should 
be  made  available,  or  transfers  from  non- 
essential activities  should  be  made.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  being  thrown  around,  much  of 
It  with  reckless  abandon.  Let's  put  a  few 
thoiisands,  mere  small  change  these  days, 
to  work  controlling  bugs.  They  might  win 
the  next  round. 

D-  M.  RrrrHESFORD. 


Peace  in  the  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann 
is  one  of  the  best  I  have  read  on  the 
subject. 

Mr. ""Lippmann  sees  clearly  in  his  book, 
United  States  Foreign  Policy,  that  we 
must  not  make  international  commit- 
ments that  we  are  not  prepared  to  back 
up  with  force  if  necessary.  He  makes 
clear  in  this  article  the  fact  that  if  our 
country  did  not  intend  to  be  a  force  in 
the  Orient  we  should  have  abandoned 
the  Philippines  long  ago  and  that  if  we 
had  abandoned  them  we  probably  would 
have  avoided  war  in  the  Pacific;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  intended  to  hold 
our  interest  in  the  Orient  we  should  have 
been  prepared  with  adequate  force  and 
policy  to  maintain  that  position. 

In  other  word.';,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
going  to  take  a  position  of  vital  interest 
in  the  Pacific  after  this  war  is  won  then 
we  must  surround  that  position  with  a 
firm  and  active  policy  definitely  under- 
stood by  all,  and  absolutely  back  up  that 
policy  by  proper  and  adequate  distribu- 
tion of  our  fighting  forces.  It  means  the 
maintenance  of  land,  sea,  anu  air  bases 
in  the  Pacific  adequately  equipped  and 
manned;  it  mcan.s  the  firm  occupation 
of  the  neces.sary  lands;  it  means  definite 
commitments  among  nations  with  like 
intercuts. 

Otherwi.se,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be 
looking  down  the  throat  of  the  greater 
east  Asia  coprcsperity  sphere  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 
If  we  and  oui*  allies  do  not  do  that  the 
Japs  will  take  over. 

If  we  wish  to  abandon  the  Pacific  to 
the  Japs,  then  we  should  get  out  and 
stay  out.  instead  of  having  a  timid 
tentacle  stuck  out  there  to  get  hurt.  The 
question  of  policy  must  be  decided  and 
positive  action  taken  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  peaceful  people  of 
the  world  must  not  sit  back  and  relax 
again  after  this  war  is  won.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  the  predatory  people  do 
not  get  coiled  .to  spring  upon  us  and  we 
must  see  to  it  that  any  who  may  pre- 
pare to  attempt  it  are  promptly  and 
efiBciently  knocked  out  of  that  position 
before  they  strike.  Thus  may  we  live 
in  peace  until  the  millennium  when  the 
Golden  Rule  shall  prevail  on  earth.  Mr. 
Lippmann "s  article  follows: 

Today  and  Tomort'ow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

GENEEAUTIES  ARE  NOT  A  POLICY 

The  Senators  may  well  be  right  In  not  wish- 
ing to  debate  now  the  abstract  and  general 
proposition  laid  down  in  the  Pulbright  reso- 
lution. The  action  of  the  House  is  a  clear 
and  unimpeachable  expression  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  next  step  is  to  move  from 
the  general  principle  to  the  particular  and 
practical  application  of  it. 
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Though  little  attention  has  been  p.\ld  to 
it  as  yet.  something  happened  last  week 
whlcli  will  compel  Congress  to  face  the  real 
Issues  of  cur  forelgh  policy,  or  admit  that  It 
Is  not  interested  In  them.  By  an  agreement 
reached  by  President  Roosevelt.  Secretary 
Hull,  and  President  Quezon,  a  resolution  has 
been  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ttd- 
INGS  and  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  Mis- 
souri, to  give  the  Philippine  Islands  their 
complete  Independence  at  any  time  within 
30  days  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution. 
Under  existing  law,  known  as  the  Tydings- 
McDufne  Act,  the  Philippines  become  an 
Independent  sovereign  state  on  July  4,  1946. 
This  action  is  being  taken  to  counteract 
the  Japanese  move  to  set  up  a  Quisling  pup- 
pet government  In  Manila. 

Since  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  Philip- 
pines alone  are  capable  of  defending  them- 
selves, the  question  must  be  faced  as  to  how 
the  Philippines  are  to  be  defended  after  the 
United  Nations  have  recovered  them  from 
the  Japanese  Under  the  existing  act.  the 
United  States  retains  Its  "naval  reservations 
and  fueling  stations"  after  full  Independence 
Is  granted  and  until  a  treaty  dealing  with 
them  has  been  negotiated  with  the  Philip- 
pine government  But  the  land  and  air  de- 
fenses of  ihe  islands  pass  at  once  out  of  our 
hands. 

It  is  evident  that  this  act.  which  was  passed 
In  1934.  takes  no  account  of  the  fact,  so 
amply  demonstrated  at  Hawaii  and  Singa- 
pore, that  a  navy  cannot  defend  a  naval  base. 
It  places  upon  the  Filipinos  an  implied  cbll- 
tjation  to  defend,  though  they  lack  the  means, 
our  naval  bases;  and  it  places  us  in  the 
position  whi^re  we  have  a  naval  base  at  a 
dl.stance  of  7,000  miles  to  which  we  cannot 
guarantee   an   assured  defense. 

Regardless  of  what  Japp-nese  propaganda 
or  Filipino  Quislings  may  make  of  it,  this  1-3 
not  a  statei^manlike  solution  of  the  problem. 
Senator  Tydings  says  that  we  must  take  this 
actien  as  a  propaganda  measure.  It  would 
be  better  propaganda,  because  far  more  con- 
vincing to  the  thoughtful,  if  we  took  the 
position  that  the  effective  independence  of 
the  islands  must  be  accomplished  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  reliable  regime  of  security  in  the 
Pacific. 

A  Filipino  who  does  not  see  that  is  not  fit 
to  govern  an  independent  state.  An  Ameri- 
can who  does  not  see  that  Is  making  the 
fatal  error  of  creating  a  distant  entanglement 
without  providing  the  necessary  means  to 
carry  out  the  commitment. 

For  what  earthly  good  is  independence  to 
the  Philippines  11  the  United  States  is  In- 
capable of  defending  them?  And  how  can 
the  United  Slates  afford  to  retain  the  com- 
mitment, wnich  the  naval  bases  as  well  as 
considerations  of  humanity  would  entail,  if 
no  agreements  have  been  reached  which 
make  secure  the  whole  region  in  which  the 
Islands  He?  We  cannot  withdraw  entirely, 
and  wash  our  hands  of  the  Philippines,  with- 
out washing  out  hands  also  of  China,  the 
Netherland  Indies.  Australia.  The  Philip- 
pines are  the  strategic  center  of  that  whole 
region.  11  it  were  our  Intention  to  leave 
the  Far  East,  we  need  not  have  had  a  war 
with  Japan  In  1941. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  take  the 
tremendous  risk  of  staying  there  with  Just 
enough  force  to  get  into  trouble  and  with 
not  enough  force  to  be  invulnerable.  If 
Bataan  and  Corregidor  have  not  burned  that 
lesson  upon  our  minds,  we  are  hard  to  teach 
when  it  comes  to  foreign  affairs. 

The  Philippine  question  Is,  therefore.  In- 
extricably bcund  up  with  the  whole  settle- 
ment in  the  Pacific  and  eastern  Asia.  If  It 
is  advisable  to  pass  the  Tydings  bill  now, 
let  it  be  done.  But  let  it  not  be  done  without 
our  making  it  clear  that  we  are  aware  of  the 
problem  and  of  its  immense  consequences. 
To  ret  as  If  we  thought  the  Independence 
ol    the    Philippines    were   something   which 


could  be  enacted  by  a  congressional  vote 
would  be  r'^ckless  and  imprudent  to  the  lost 
degree. 

The  independence  of  the  Philippines,  the 
kind  of  treaty  which  would  have  to  be  nego- 
tiated with  the  Filipinos  on  the  subject  of 
their  defense,  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
agreemen\.s  we  reach  or  fail  to  reach  with 
all  the  other  great  powers  of  the  Pacific.  In 
the  absence  of  adequate  agreements  with 
China  and  Russia  on  the  Asiatic  mainland, 
with  the  British  and  the  Netherlands  Em- 
pires, the  United  States  cannot,  except  at 
exorbitant  cos«  and  danger,  project  its  power 
7,000  miles  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  at- 
tempt to  do  that  without  even  having  a 
clear  knowledge  of  what  will  be  Filipino  for- 
eign policy,  and  Filipino  military  policy, 
would  be  sheer  folly. 

So  now  that  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  President  Quezon,  haxe  raised 
the  question  In  such  a  way  that  It  must  be 
acted  upon,  the  era  when  high  sounding  gen- 
eralities could  pass  as  a  substitute  for  foreign 
policy  comes  abruptly  to  an  end.  It  has  come 
to  its  end  also  in  Europe,  and  we  must  move 
now  from  debating  abstractions  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  agreements  with  the  other  great 
powers. 


Oil  Workers  Go  on  Record  for  Scientific 
Monetary  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that 
I  include  with  my  remarks  the  following 
very  effective  and  thoroughly  set  forth 
resolution  passed  by  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  Oil  Workers  International 
Union : 

PROPOSITION  NO.  57  SUBMrTTED  BY  H.  L.  SAVAGK, 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  LONO  BEACH  LOCAL  NO.  128, 
OIL   WORKERS   INTERNATIONAL  UNION,  C.   I.   O. 

Whereas  It  is  an  established  and  self-evi- 
dent fact  that  In  order  for  a  Nation  of  people 
to  enjoy  economic  sectirlty  and  freedom.  It 
is  Imperative  that  Government  shall  have 
the  sole  power  to  create  and  regulate  the 
value  of  the  Nation  s  money:  and 

Whereas  the  founding  fathers  of  this  great 
American  Republic  recognized  this  fact  and 
specifically  provided  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  have  the 
sole  power  to  create  money  and  regulate  Its 
value  by  making  It  mandatory  on  Congress 
as  provided  In  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
"To  coin  money,  to  regulate  the  value  there- 
of, and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures,"  and 

Whereas  among  other  great  Americans  we 
find  that  the  sclentlfic-mlnded  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  democratic  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  noble  George  Washington,  the  martjrred 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  all  advocates  of  the 
powers  vested  In  Congress,  by  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  a  widely  known  fact  that 
Congress  has  violated  Its  own  oath  and  trust 
to  support  the  Constitution  by  delegating  to 
private  bankers  Its  powers  to  create  money 
and  regulate  Its  value  thereof;  and 

Whereas  the  private  bankers,  and  In  par- 
ticular the  heads  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks   (private  banking  institutions),  have 


abused  their  powers  to  create  money  and  by 
regulating  Its  value  to  destroy  moniy  as  well, 
have  caused  widespread  imemployment,  eco- 
nomic chaos,  loss  of  homes,  farms,  business* 
savings,  and  paved  the  way  for  world  war- 
fare;   and 

Whereas  it  is  a  positive  matter  of  record 
that  the  overlords  at  the  top  of  the  money 
world  deliberately  planned  and  viciously  car- 
ried out  the  program  to  cause  the  depres- 
sion, widespread  unemplo3rment,  loss  of 
homes,  farms,  and  savings  after  World  War 
No.   1;    and 

Whereas  the  same  people  have  the  same 
power  to  do  the  same  thing  after  World  War 
No.  2  unless  Congress  restores  to  Itself  the 
powers  vested  In  article  I,  section  8.  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

Whereas  the  overlords  at  the  top  of  the 
private  banking  Institutions  can  continue  to 
exploit  the  American  people  and  the  resources 
of  this  Nation  so  long  as  they  have  the  power 
to  create  our  Nation's  money  and  regulate  its 
value  thereof;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  a  widely  known  fact  that  our 
Government  Is  compelled  to  borrow  Ita  own 
money  from  private  institutions  and  pay  In- 
terest tribute  to  private  banking  Institutions 
for  the  use  of  Its  own  money;  and 

Whereas  the  national  Interest -bearing  debt 
Is  growing  larger  and  larger  because  Congress 
has  delegated  Its  power  to  create  and  regu- 
late money  to  private  banks;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
does  not  own  1  cent  of  stock  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks;   and 

Whereas  even  when  the  war  Is  ended  with 
full  and  complete  victory  for  the  United 
States  of  America  and  her  allies  there  can 
never  be  a  secure  and  lasting  peace  so  long 
as  a  few  ruthless,  cold-blooded,  brutal  pri- 
vate bankers  have  the  power  to  bring  on  a 
condition  which  will  cause  continued  eco- 
nomic chaos  and  eventually  bring  about 
either  a  revolution  or  aiiother  world  war; 
and 

Whereas  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  In  the  very  gravest  danger  of 
being  destroyed  and  a  dictator  form  of 
government  In  one  of  Its  various  forms  being 
Instituted,  because  the  Intent  of  the  blue- 
print for  representative  American  democracy 
Is  being  grossly  violated  by  those  sworn  to 
uphold  and  defend  it;   and 

Whereas  many  sincere  but  uninformed 
Americans  are  being  seduced  into  embracing 
foreign  ideologies  and  phUoeophles  of  eco- 
nomics and  government  due  in  large  part  to 
the  violation  of  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
Whereas  It  is  becoming  Increasingly  neces- 
sary that  American  trade-unions  crusade  for 
the  American  ideal  of  living:  and 

Wheresw  American  labor  unions  can  never 
gain  their  goal  or  objectives  by  simply  bar- 
gaining collectively  In  the  matter  of  hours, 
wages,  and  general  working  conditions  until 
Congress  restores  to  Itself  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  value  of  the  buying  power  of  the 
wages  bargained  for,  any  attempt  to  bring 
about  economic  security  for  wage  earners  Ije- 
Ing  futile  while  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  overlords  at  the  top  of  the 
money  world  set  the  value  of  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollars  earned:  and 

Whereas  en  amazing  revolution  has  taken 
place  In  the  science  of  production,  no  change. 
In  any  way  commensurate,  has  taken  place  in 
the  financial  mechanism;  and 

Whereas  It  has  become  increasingly  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  of  America  to  In- 
stitute a  scientific,  non-interest-bearing,  con- 
stitutional monetary  system;  and 

Whereas,  this  scientific  monetary  system 
should  have  its  supply  of  money  so  regu- 
lated as  to  prevent  any  material  decline  of 
the  domestic  average  wholesale  commodity 
price;  and 
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WhereM  the  Oovemment-cratted  money 
Interest  free  mt  ■ource  of  origin  uaed  aclen- 
tlflcally  would  prrtent  inflation,  deflation, 
repudiation:  and 

Wtaereaa  an  equlteble  and  aclentlfic  Oor- 
cmment  controlled  monetary  lystem  Bbould 
be  baaed  on  a  balance  being  constantly  at- 
tained In  order  that  distribution,  exchange. 
and  consumption  shall  keep  pace  with  pro- 
duction; and 

Whereas  the  voltime  of  money  should  be 
Increased  year  by  year  to  match  growth  oi 
production:  and 

Whereas  It  U  an  esUbllsbed  fact  that  an 

honest,    scientific,   constitutional    monetary 

iiystem  must  have  these  essential  principles: 

1.  It  must  be  created  and  controlled  by 

Congress. 

a.  It  must  be  free  from  interference  by 
politicians  and  private  bankers. 

3.  It  mxut  be  interest  free  at  the  source  of 
origin  and  be  baaed  on  the  total  wealth  of 
the  Nation  and  not  on  the  bonds  or  basic 
metals  owned  by  prlTste  bankers;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  main  contributing  fac- 
tors to  our  present  unsound  monetary  system 
la  the  practice  of  the  so-called  fracUonal  re- 
serve requirements:   and 

Whereas  In  order  to  secure  a  sound  mone- 
tary system  It  will  be  necessary  to  Institute 
a  lOO-percent-reeerve  requirement  on  de- 
mand deposits  held  by  banks,  or.  In  other 
words,  a  dollar  for  dollar  or  100  percent 
reserve  being  mandatory;    and 

Whereas  it  Is  common  knowledge  that 
many  and  probably  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  ready  to  restore  to  Con- 
gress the  powers  vested  In  article  I,  section  8. 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  when  they  are  convinced  that  they 
have  the  support  of  their  constituents :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  delegates  of  the  Oil 
Workers  International  Union,  in  convention 
assembled  at  the  city  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
respectfully  request  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  immediately  call  upon  Congress  to 
restore  to  Congress  the  powers  vested  in 
article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  and  be  it  further 
Reaolved,  That  we  go  on  record  urging 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled  to  Immediately  enact  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  be  necessary  to  restore  to  Congress 
the  sole  power  to  issue  money  and  to  regu- 
late Its  value,  as  provided  in  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  urging  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  Congress  assem- 
bled to  Immediately  enact  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  non-luterest-bearlng,  constitutional 
United  States  Government  money;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Senate  and 
Hoxiae  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled  to  seriously 
consider  the  monetary  bills  Introduced  by 
Oongreaamen  JxaiT  Vookhis.  Patican,  and 
others,  and.  in  particular,  the  following: 
H.  R.  lia.  H.  R.  118,  H.  R.  373:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  Hut  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
Intent  of  the  qualifying  clause  of  article  I. 
section  8.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  wit,  "and  regulate  the 
value  thereof,"  we  go  on  record  urging  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatlvea  of  the 
United  States  of  Amertea  In  Congress  •■em- 
bled  to  set  up  a  "value  stabUlMtlan  com- 
mittee" of  Its  own  Members,  togetho:  with 
representatives  of  labcff,  industry,  acrlcul> 
turc.  the  psotfseslons.  etc..  the  purpoae  of 
said  committee  to  Immediately  plan,  devise, 
or  work  out  an  equitable.  Just,  and  stablUaed 
prtoe  schedule  or  value  on  all  prc^wrty. 
Bptxis.  commodities,  and  services;  and  be  It 
tuitber 


Resolved.  That  we  earnestly  request  and 
we  go  on  record  tirglng  each  C.  I.  O.  interna- 
tional union,  each  A.  F.  of  L.  national  organl- 
ziftlon.  each  national  railroad  brotherhood 
organization,  each  legitimate  national  inde- 
pendent labor  organtoitlon,  the  national 
executive  councils  of  the  C.  I.  O..  A.  F.  of  L.. 
railroad  brotherhoods,  legitimate  independ- 
ent labor  organizations  to  adopt  this  reso- 
lution and  to  urge  Immediate  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of 
this  resolution. 


How  Far  Can  We  Go  in  Orfaiiizing 
Peace? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  BURTON,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  How  Far  Can  We  Go  in 
Organizing  Peace?,  delivered  by  me  In 
Christ  Church,  New  York  City,  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  far  can  we.  the  people  ol  the  United 
States,  go  in  organizing  peace? 

The  question  is  timely  and  practical.  It 
deserves  a  specific  and  practical  answer.  I 
shall,  therefore,  brealc  it  into  three  parts. 
First,  how  far  can  we  go  within  the  United 
States?  Second,  how  far  can  we  go  within 
the  Western  Hemisphere?  Third,  how  far 
can  we  go  on  a  world-wide  basis?  In  each 
case  the  question  Is  how  far  can  we  go  toward 
establishing  and  organizing  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  that  will  live  and  grow  with  us? 

1.  WITHIN  THE  CMITUI  STATES 

Our  internal  stability  within  the  United 
States,  for  years  to  come,  will  be  vital  not 
only  to  ourselves  and  as  one  element  in 
world-wide  stability,  but  also  as  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  practice  of  the  principles 
we  preach. 

As  America  turns  from  the  governmentally 
financed  war  production  during  her  first 
total  war  to  the  far  freer  privately  financed 
peacetime  production  of  useful  goods,  she 
will  do  so  under  the  heaviest  taxes  in  her 
history  and  wider  a  national  tx}nded  debt 
10  times  heavier  than  at  any  time  before  the 
war. 

We  must  take  these  btirdens  in  our  stride. 
These  bonds  are  held  by  every  church,  in- 
surance company,  bank,  trustee,  and  prac- 
tically every  family  In  America.  We  must 
pay  the  Interest  on  them.  We  must  pay 
enough  of  their  maturities  to  enable  us  to 
refund  the  rest.  These  bonds  are  -vidence 
of  our  national  credit.  To  carry  on.  we  must 
produce  a  larger  national  income  in  real 
wealth  than  at  any  time  before  the  war. 
We  can  do  it,  because  In  this  war  we  have 
discovered  new  productive  strength  within 
us.  Our  stability  will  depend  upon  our  use 
of  much  of  this  new  productive  strength. 
Our  ahillt}  to  do  it  depends,  in  turn,  upon 
cooperation  between  industzy,  labor,  agri- 
culture and  Oovemment  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfidnass  coupled  with  Increased  develop- 
mer'  of  the  resources  and  markets  of  the 
world. 


To  fall  to  develop  such  post-war  prosperity 
would   mean   a  shortage  of   food,   clothing, 
shelter,  and  all  sorts  of  goods  In  the  midst 
of  a  world  capable  of  producing  much  more 
than  enough  to  meet  the  shortage.    Such 
a   disaster   after   this   war,  with   the   taxes 
that  we  have  on  us,  would  make  our  last 
depression  look  like  comparative  prosperity. 
It  would  force  upon  us  such  regimentation 
as  would  make  us  wonder  whether  we  had 
won  or  lost  the  fight  against  totalitarianism. 
To  develop  this   post-war  prosperity,   we 
mtist  have   peace,  stability,  reasonable   as- 
stirance  of  stability,  and  a  readiness  to  de- 
velop new  discoveries  and  opportunities.     1 
speak  in  terms  of   aviation,   radio,  electric 
power,  diesel  power,  automotive  power,  pos- 
sibly  atom.c  power,  electric  welding,   light 
metals,  improved  housing,  chemistry,  chem- 
urgy.  plastics,  wood,  glass,  soy  beans,  sulfa 
drugs,   and  countless   other    "acres  of   dia- 
monds" available  close  at  hand. 

Using  aviation  as  a  specific  example,  we 
find  that  3  years  ago  America  produced  $280,- 
000.000  worth  of  planes;  2  years  ago  $1,800.- 
000,000;  1  year  ago  $6,400,000,000.  This  year 
It  will  be  $20,100,000,000.  Our  automobile 
industry  at  its  peak  produced  only  $4,000,- 
000.000  of  automobiles  a  year.  I  cite  this  not 
because  I  expect  us  to  continue  to  produce 
4-engine  bomber  planes  at  this  rate  in  time 
of  peace,  but  because  for  a  short  time  follow- 
ing the  day  of  military  victory  we  shall  have 
available  a  capacity  in  plants,  tools,  skilled 
workmen,  skilled  supervision,  pilots,  ground 
crews,  and  air  bases  sufQcient  to  revolution- 
ize the  transportation  and  communication 
systems  of  civilization. 

This  capacity  can  make  savings  in  time 
and  money  of  infinite  value  and  can  open 
new  resources  and  markets  of  equally  im- 
measurable worth.  This  industry  is  but  one 
of  many  that  can  develop  tremendous  new 
values  if  it  has  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  its  greatest  value 
lies  In  its  longest  trips.  Its  internal  value 
to  America  depends  in  large  part  upon  Its 
world-wide  success.  Let  us  bear  It  In  mind 
that  this  Is  characteristic  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  today  when  all  the  world  is  a  neigh- 
borhood— a  newly  formed  neighborhood  full 
of  new  opportunities. 

2.    IN  THE  WESTESN  HEMISPHKRX 

Of  extreme  value  to  us  is  the  development 
of  stability  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
this  hemisphere,  all  the  nations  are  at  peace 
and  most  of  them  are  allies  in  the  fight 
against  totalitarian  slavery.  Improved 
transportation  and  new  industrial  production 
will  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  other 
people  of  North.  Central,  and  South  America 
In  a  way  that  will  benefit  both  them  and  us 
If  the  Western  Hemisphere  can  have  peace, 
stability,  and  reasonable  assurance  of  sta- 
bility for  many  years  ahead.  Under  such 
conditions  private  industry  will  prosper  in 
this  new  neighborhood  "like  a  tree  planted 
beside  a  river  of  water  and  it  shall  bring 
forth  its  fruit  in  its  season." 

3.    WORLD- WU)E    STABILITY — ITS    FOUNDATIONS 

This  brings  us  to  consideration  of  the 
foundations  for  world-wide  lasting  peace. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  "nations  can 
blunder  into  war,  they  cannot  blunder  into 
peace,"  and  I  would  add,  much  less  can  they 
blunder  into  a  just  and  lasting  peace  that 
will  live  and  grow  with  us.  That  is  com- 
mon sense  because  war  is  like  an  explosion 
or  a  disaster  that  can  be  caused  by  many 
kinds  of  mistakes  and  accidents.  But  peace 
is  more  like  a  building.  It  must  have  firm 
foundations,  well  thought-cut  plans,  prac- 
tical specifications,  skillful  workmanship, 
and  after  it  is  built,  careful  maintenance. 
First  come  the  foundations. 

The  foundations  must  be  so  placed  that 
every  part  contributes  to  the  support  of  the 
rest  and  all  must  rest  upon  the  rock  of 
human  understanding  and  good  will  toward 
men. 
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Mutual  support  Is  essential  to  the  strength 
and  survival  of  the  United  Nations.  This  be- 
came tragically  clear  when  the  foverelgn,  in- 
dependent and  freedom -loving  nations  of 
Europe  one  by  one  lest  their  sovereignty. 
Independence  and  r:e?dom  as  they  attempted 
separately  to  face  the  assault  of  the  enemy. 

But  when  the  last  few  free  nations  of  tno 
world,  in  their  extremity,  united  their  forces, 
the  enemy  was  stopped  and  the  tide  of  baU'e 
turned.  Today  the  United  Nations  .ire  w'n- 
ning  in  every  part  of  the  glolje.  On  the  day 
of  final  victory,  the  United  Nations  will  have 
demonstrated  their  ability,  when  united,  to 
establish  military  stabil'ty  In  the  world  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice.  Likewise.  It 
will  be  clear  that  as  long  as  that  v,uining 
combination  of  the  United  Nations  remalrs 
Intact,  at  least  that  long  will  the  military 
stability  of  the  world  remain  secure.  At  least, 
that  long  there  will  be  peace  from  military 
aggression.  On  the  other  hand,  at  any 
moment  that  that  championship  team  dis- 
bands, there  will  be  an  end  to  the  demon- 
strated certainty  of  military  stability  estab- 
lished by  the  war.  While,  thank  Gcd.  it 
would  not  necessarily  mean  immediate  war 
among  the  allies,  it  would  end  an  Important 
assurance  of  peace  which  otherwise  would 
have  existed.  Any  relaxation  of  the  military 
unity  of  the  United  Nations  introduces  a  new 
uncertainty  that  calls  for  military  measures 
to  offset  it.  In  practical  terms,  every  relaxa- 
tion in  the  assured  unity  of  the  United 
Nations  means  correspondingly  Increased 
armaments  or  other  means  of  defense  against 
an  unnecessary  and  self -created  risk 

UNITED   STRENGTH    OF   THE    UNrTED    NATIONS 

What  then  is  the  first  foundation  structure 
for  lasting  peace?  It  is  the  multiple  arch  of 
unity  between  all  the  United  Nations.  It 
exists  now.  We  must  continue,  in  some  form, 
this  assurance  that  the  United  Nations  will 
remain  united  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  If 
we  can  have  this  assurance  of  peace  among 
the  United  Nations,  including  the  assurance 
of  their  unity  in  resisting  attacks  from  with- 
out, then  we  will  have  retained  at  least  that 
degree  of  military  stability  that  will  have 
been  won  on  the  battlefields  of  this  war.  The 
form  of  this  unity  is  not  nearly  as  important 
as  the  fact  of  it.  The  first  responsibility  of 
the  United  Nations  is  to  make  sure  that 
they  as  nations  and  their  people  as  indi- 
viduals, realize  that  in  unity  there  Is  strength 
and  promise  of  peace,  but  In  disunity  there 
Is  weakness  and  danger  of  war. 

This  unity  is  Important  also  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  stability  and  development 
of  each  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Including 
our  own.  Unless  each  of  us  is  freed  from  the 
burden  of  producing  great  quantities  of  non- 
productive Implements  of  war,  we  will  find 
that  the  cost  of  them  in  taxes  will  handicap 
our  Industrial  recovery,  and  that  the  man- 
power and  materials  needed  in  the  production 
of  them  will  be  taken  from  the  production  of 
articles  needed  not  only  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  life  but  even  to  supply  essential  hu- 
man needs  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 

THE   SPECIAL   VALUE   OF   AVIATION 

If  we  examine  further  into  the  feasibility 
of  maintaining  military  stability  through  the 
unity  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  find  encouragement  springing 
fr.  m  the  recent  advances  In  aviation.  The 
Increased  speed  of  travel  by  air  will  make  it 
possible  for  an  international  air  force  to  reach 
any  outbreak  of  trouble  before  it  can  gain 
dangerous  headway.  This  speed  of  military 
aviation  tomorrow  means  as  much  to  the 
prevention  of  war  in  the  world  of  tomorrow 
as  the  speed  of  modern  fire  departments 
means  to  the  prevention  of  conflagrations  in 
our  cities  today.  If  a  modern  fire  department 
reaches  a  fire  at  Its  start  it  can  put  out  nearly 
any  fire  at  once  with  a  bucket  of  water  or  a 
single  fire  extinguisher.  Never  has  It  been 
po-s!ble  until  now  for  the  forces  of  civiliza- 
tion to  reach  a  distant  danger  spot  untu  after 


the  danger  had  started  an  International  con- 
flagration so  great  that  generally  it  became 
necessary  to  let  it  run  its  course.  Today,  the 
International  air  force  could  reach  prac- 
tically any  local  explosion  within  less  than 
60  hours  and  long  before  the  situation  was 
out  of  control. 

XNTCINAL  AND  REGIONAL  8TABILITT 

With  this  unity  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
foundation,  how  far  can  our  Nation  go  now 
in  organizing  peace?  First,  to  develop  our 
own  Internal  stability  as  a  local  foundation 
for  lasting  peace,  our  Government  should  in- 
itiate meetings  at  once  between  Industry, 
labor,  agriculture,  and  Government.  Those 
attending  these  meetings  should  devote 
themselves  not  merely  to  planning  such  post- 
war policies  as  public  construction  and  public 
relief.  They  should  tievote  themselves  pri- 
marily to  the  encouragement  of  such  type 
and  volume  of  private  industry  and  employ- 
ment as  will  prevent  the  coming  of  the 
depression  and  thereby  eliminate  or  reduce 
the  number  of  Its  victims  before  tliey  beconie 
its  victims.  The  prevention  of  any  disaster- 
that  damages  its  victims  is  far  better  than  the 
relief  of  its  victims,  necessary  and  vital  as 
that  is. 

Likewise,  in  our  Western  Hemisphere,  our 
Ndiion  should  initiate  meetings  between  in- 
dustry, labor,  agriculture,  and  Government. 
The  opportunity  for  the  development  of  pro- 
duction and  prosperity  is  ours  If  we  direct  oUr 
efforts  toward  It  rather  than  toward  the 
restriction  of  individual  initiative  to  the 
point  where  v.e  lose  the  very  freedom  for 
which  we  fight  and  Induce  the  very  disease 
we  seek  to  cure. 

In  seeking  world-wide  stability  it  Is  quite 
as  important  that  we  do  not  do  now  those 
many  things  that  should  not  be  done  as  It  is 
that  we  do  do  now  those  several  things  that 
should  be  done.  To  this  end  Senate  Reso- 
lution 114,  introduced  by  Senators  Ball, 
Hatch,  Hill,  and  myself,  advises  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  initiate 
meetings  among  representatives  of  the  United 
i  Nations  to  propose  a  form  of  organization  to 
deal  with  the  utilization  of  all  resources  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war;  the  establishment 
of  temporary  administrations  for  the  gov- 
ernment, relief,  and  rehabilitation  of  occu- 
pied territories:  the  establishment  of  proce- 
dures and  machinery  for  peaceful  settlement 
of  disagreements  between  nations  and  the 
provision  for  a  United  Nations  military  force 
to  suppress  any  future  attempt  at  military 
aggression  by  any  nation.  Similar  meetings 
might  also  deal  with  such  subjects  as  inter- 
national aviation  and  international  monetary 
stability  that  should  be  acted  upon  imme- 
diately and  that  need  not  be  Included  in  the 
final  peace  treaty.  Such  of  these  questions 
as  win  directly  and  seriously  affect  nations 
whose  governments  are  now  in  exile  and  such 
of  these  questions  as  call  for  a  treaty  sub- 
ject to  constitutional  ratification  by  two- 
thirds  of  our  Senate  need  not  be  brought  to 
formal  conclusion  at  this  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  is  to  be  gained 
by  establishing  a  method  of  orderly  procedure 
in  dealing  even  with  these  questions  which 
will  wait  until  a  later  date  for  their  formal 
conclusion.  *  The  important  thing  is  to  go  as 
far  as  we  can  on  immediate  Issues  and  that 
the  gate  be  open  and  the  way  be  clear  so 
there  shall  be  no  moment  of  disorder  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  rest.  The  declared  intent 
of  the  United  Nations  to  travel  a  road  of 
peace  and  cooperation  will  lend  strength  to 
their  conduct  of  the  war  and  confidence  to 
all  the  world  that  the  fruits  of  victory  this 
time  shall  be  fully  worth  the  price  paid  for 
them. 

decintraliz  attok 

In  the  field  of  international  relations  It  Is 
Important  also  to  recognize  that  many 
changes  have  taken  place  even  within  the  past 
20  years  emphasizing  the  value  of  the  decen- 
tralization of  many  International  questions 


among  groups  of  nations  especially  concerned 
with  them.  The  Pan  American  Dnlon  for 
example  Is  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  needs  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Its  form  probably 
would  not  meet  the  needs  of  Central  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  form  of  association 
among  nations  of  Central  Europe,  far  closer 
than  that  among  members  oi  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Union,  might  prove  to  be  of  gr^at  perma- 
nent value  in  separating  the  Internal  prob- 
lems of  that  area  from  those  of  the  world  as 
a  whole.  In  this  way  the  problems  remain- 
ing for  world-wide  consideration  would  b: 
reduced  in  number  and  In  dilQculty  and  the 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  of  the 
world  might  be  simplified. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  In  the  practical 
terms  of  Immediate  and  tangible  objectives 
and  I  shall  return  in  a  moment  to  the  prac- 
tical steps  that  we  may  take  today  and  to- 
morrow on  the  road  toward  them. 

However,  under  the  inspiration  of  this 
great  forum  In  this  Church  of  Christ  that 
is  dedicated  to  the  eternities  of  God  and 
Man,  I  cannot  resist  lifting  your  eyes  and 
mine  to  a  glimpse  toward  the  distant  horizons 
of  the  years,  decades,  and  centuries  ahead. 
Only  the  skyline  can  be  seen,  but  it  looms 
in  magnificent  proportions.  If  we  will  but 
turn  upon  it  our  telescopes  of  faith  there  is 
much  for  us  to  see  Almost  in  the  fore- 
ground is  the  stern  and  rugged  peak  that 
guards  the  road  beyond.  It  is  the  peak  of 
world-wide  law  and  order  rising  directly  from 
the  foothills  that  represent  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  Nations  in  this  war.  uniting 
their  great  strength  to  form  the  physical 
foundations  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Be- 
yond, to  the  right,  we  see  the  green  simomit 
of  economic  stability  rising  from  the  fertile 
fields  of  fair-trade  relations,  which  recogniae 
both  the  needs  of  the  individual  producers 
of  the  world  and  the  benefits  that  come  from 
the  widespread  sharing  of  the  resources  and 
the  markets  of  the  world  Beyond,  and  to 
the  left,  is  the  domelike  peak  of  political 
stability  rising  like  a  temple  of  justice  above 
the  crags  of  national  and  racial  conflicts  and 
prejudices  Still  further  and  straight  ahead 
are  the  sweeping  heights  of  a  great  range  of 
innumerable  peaks  of  social  and  cultural 
development.  These  mark  the  goal  to  be 
reached  beyond  the  others.  Finally.  If  we 
wll;  raise  our  eyes  to  a  still  greater  height,  we 
can  see  above  them  all  the  snow-capped 
peak  of  spiritual  stability.  It  rises  like  a 
symbol  of  everlasting  hope  above  the  mists 
of  the  earth  into  t^s  radiant  light  of  Heaven 
and  over  it  glows  the  rainbow  of  'Teace  on 
Earth  and  Good  Will  Toward  Men." 

But  coming  back  to  earth,  what  is  the 
action  that  should  be  taken  in  Congress  so 
that  we  may  follow  Lincoln's  Infallible  rule 
for  peaceful  progiess  which  is  to  move  ahead 
5  percent  of  the  way  at  a  time? 

action  needed 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  point 
of  view  that  I  have  recommended  Is  expressed 
In  general  terms  by  the  Pulbrlght  resolution. 
The  early  passage  of  this  by  the  House  would 
be  helpful.  In  the  Senate,  this  point  of  view 
is  expressed  in  general  terms  by  the  Vanden- 
berg-White  resolution,  and  more  clearly  and 
fully  in  Senate  Resolution  114.  Individual 
stipport  of  action  by  the  Senate  and  partic- 
ularly by  its  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
along  any  of  these  lines  will  be  helpful.  The 
development  of  popular  Interest  in  these 
measures  Is  of  substantial  Importance  now 
and  becomes  Increasingly  Important  as  the 
Issues  become  more  speclflc. 

senate    RISOLTrnON    114 

As  to  Senate  Resolution  114,  It  Is  not  its 
serial  niunber.  Its  sponsors,  or  Its  form  that 
Is  Important.  The  Important  thing  is  the 
taking  of  the  steps  it  recommends.  Hie  im- 
portant thing  Is  that  meetings  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Nations  shall  take  place 
to  prepare  and  to  submit  to  the  United  States 
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Senate  and  to  the  other  United  Nations  an 
agreement  presenting  acme  practical  pro- 
gram that  wUl  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
United  Natlona  In  peace.  The  Issue  must  be 
lifted  above  all  partisanship,  personalities, 
and  prejudices.  There  Is  no  room  on  this 
taue  to  consider  anything  but  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
whole.  That  In  turn  wUl  serve  the  best  In- 
tereata  of  all  humanity. 

SOVCUaCNTT 

As  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  each  nation  of  the  United 
Nations,  this  sovereignty  exists  In  order  to  be 
used  m  the  interest  of  the  people  from  whom 
It  Is  derived.   One  of  the  most  important  uses 
of  sovereignty  Is  in  the  making  of  treaties 
of  mutual  advantage  to  the  parties  to  them. 
It  is  only  through  the  international  meeting 
of  minds  that  the  principle  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  toward  tnen  can  be  applied  on 
the  heroic  scale  that  Is  now  both  necessary 
and  possible  since  God  has  given  men  voices 
to   speak,   ears   to   hear,   and   wings   to   fly 
around  the  world.    By  virtue  of  these  new 
powen,  men  have,  for  the  first  time,  means 
a<lequate  to  organize  the  peace  of  the  world. 
It  is  for  us  to  prove  that  we  are  deserving  of 
these  new  talents  which  are  the  evidence  of 
Ood's  increasing  faith  in  man.    The  oppor- 
tunity is  ours,  let  us  have  the  faith  of  our 
forefathers  to  develop  a  solution  equal  to 
the  need. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  tell  you  of  a  simple 
letter  a  young  soldier  recently  wrote  home 
to  his  mother. 

Among  other  things,  he  said,  "Please  don't 
change  the  furniture  in  the  living  room, 
plMMe  dont  change  the  pictures  on  the  wail, 
please  dont  change  a  thing  on  the  mantel- 
piece. I  want  to  see  home,  when  I  come 
back,  in  the  way  I  think  of  it  and  dream 
of  it."  If  we  Just  enlarge  that  picture,  we 
can  see  that  what  that  young  soldier  wants 
Is  to  see  America  when  he  comes  back  in 
the  way  he  thinks  of  it  and  dreams  of  it. 
Be  wants  to  see  a  land  of  opportunity  where 
he  and  his  wife  and  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  can  live  and  develop 
higher  standards  of  living  with  peace,  stabil- 
ity, and  a  reasonable  assurance  of  stability 
for  many  years  ahead,  giving  them  a  chance 
to  work  always  toward  their  highest  ideals. 
He  wants  a  victory  worth  the  price  even  of 
his  own  life  and  of  the  Uvea  of  his  comrades. 

It  Is  for  us  as  rltizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  vmlte  and  dedicate  our  minds,  our  hearts, 
and  our  souls  to  the  establishment  of  such 
an  America  that  all  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
flyers  who  shall  return  to  It.  may  find  here 
that  America  of  which  they  think,  of  which 
they  dream,  and  for  which  they  fight. 


June«  E.  Van  Zandt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOU 

OF  NSW  TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  23,  1943 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  in 
expressing  my  regret  in  the  loss  to  the 
Congress  of  the  services  of  a  valuable 
Member. 

Nothing  that  I  can  say  can  in  any  way 
add  to  the  luster  of  the  public  service 
record  which  the  Honorable  James  E. 
Van  Zambt.  retiring  Member  of  this 
House,  has  established. 


It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
scr\'ed  with  Congressman  Van  Zandt  on  a 
number  of  committees.  More  recently 
he  and  I  served  in  the  field  as  members 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  investigating  produc- 
tion in  shipyards  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Our  work  brought  us^n  close  con- 
tact and  I  have  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  general  qualities  of 
the  Congressman, 

Imbued  with  an  ardent  patriotism, 
chafing  at  the  bit  because  of  his  burning 
desire  to  get  into  the  actual  fight  and 
capable  by  training  to  do  so,  he  chose  to 
disassociate  himself  from  the  greatest 
legislative  body  in  the  world  in  order  that 
he  might  see  active  action.  I  share  the 
opinion,  which  is  universal  amongst  the 
Members  of  this  House,  that  the  resigna- 
tion of  Congressman  Van  Zandt  from  this 
body,  while  a  loss  to  the  Congress,  affords 
to  the  Navy  the  acquisition  of  the  serv- 
ices of  a  trained  veteran  naval  ofiBcer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  the  prayers  of 
his  many  friends,  that  Jimmy  Van  Zandt 
return  to  us  after  this  conflict  is  over, 
to  resume  a  useful  and  constructive  pub- 
lic career. 


Addreii  by  Senator  Wiley  to  the  Catholic 
Knights  of  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cm 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15).  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  me 
before  the  Catholic  Knights  of  Wisconsin 
at  their  convention  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wis., 
September  9,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrer.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Modem  society  is  confronted  with  a  lethal 
chaUenge.  It  Is  not  the  challenge  of  Adolf 
Hitler,  brutal  and  deadly  as  that  challenge 
Is.  It  Is  not  the  challenge  of  the  Japanese 
war  lords.  C3nilcal  and  ruthless  as  that  chal- 
lenge has  proven.  It  is  the  challenge  of  war. 
Itself.  It  is  the  chaUenge  which  says  bluntly 
to  some  2.000.000.000  human  beings  who  new 
Inhabit  this  planet — 

"Either  And  a  way  to  live  in  peace  cr  factf 
the  inescapable  consequences." 

We  all  know  the  story  of  that  last  nlRht  In 
the  garden  when  Judas  came  out  with  the 
mob  to  betray  the  Master.  We  all  recall  that 
the  Master  said  to  one  of  His  followers  who 
tried  to  protect  Him — 

"Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  its  place;  for 
all  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword." 

Christian  philosophers  have  explained  to  us 
the  difference  between  a  Just  and  an  unjust 
war.  They  have  told  us  that  all  these  who 
take  up  the  sword  ruthlessly  to  impose  their 
wUl  on  others  are  flouting  divine  justice 
They  have  told  us  that  against  such  wanton 
aggression,  decent  men  and  women  not  only 
have  a  right  to  defend  themselves,  they  must 


defend  themselves.  For  only  If  they  do  de- 
fend themselves  can  those  moral  values  which 
they  recognize  as  decent  and  civilized  stand- 
ards of  conduct  be  perpetuated. 

But  If  It  hn."?  always  been  true  that  those 
who  take  up  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword  it  Is  now  more  dreadfully  true  than 
ever  that  whole  populations  shaU  perish  with 
them. 

This  is  so  because  modem  war  is  total  war. 
It  mobilizes  not  only  the  young  men  of 
fighting  age,  it  mobilizes  the  old  men,  the 
women,  yes  even  the  children.  And  since 
entire  populations  are  mobilized  for  total 
conflict,  entire  nations  and  continents 
become  battlegrounds. 

Time  was  when  the  Peace  of  God  and  the 
Truce  of  God  protected  in  a  major  measure 
the  civilian  populations  against  the  ravages 
of  war.  Time  was  when  wars  were  fought  by 
small  bodies  of  professional  soldiers. 

But  those  were  times  of  an  agrarian  econ- 
omy, of  a  handcrafts  industry.  They  were 
times  of  simple  tools,  simple  tools  of  peace 
and  simple  tools  of  war. 

The  modern  machine  age  has  changed  all 
this.  It  has  provided  us  with  unprecedented 
power  with  which  to  produce,  process  and 
distribute  the  riches  of  the  earth.  It  has 
enabled  some  2,000.000,000  human  beings  to 
live  on  an  earth  which  untU  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  never  been  able 
to  support  more  than  600.000,000. 

But  mark  this,  it  is  the  great  fact  of  our 
time,  only  a  minority  of  the  2.000.000,000 
has  direct  access  to  the  first  fruits  of  the 
earth.  The  vast  majority  must  depend  for 
its  livelihood  on  processing  and  distributing 
those  riches.  It  must  depend  for  its  live- 
lihood on  the  smooth  and  continuous  func- 
tioning of  the  vast  and  intricate  machine 
system  of  the  age. 

In  the  olden  times  the  ravages  of  war 
destroyed  only  part  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion. In  the  Middle  Agres  the  truce  of 
God  protected  the  peasants  during  the  plant- 
ing time  and  the  harvest  time,  protected 
also  the  growing  mercantile  class.  And 
the  small  professional  armies  of  the  later 
centuries  spread  their  destruction  over  only 
limited  areas.  Nor  did  millions  then  live  In 
great  cities  and  work  in  great  industries  and 
in  far-flung  transportation  systems. 

But  in  these  modem  times  not  only  are 
entire  populations  mobilized  for  war,  but 
acres  of  great  factories  are  razed  by  war, 
entire  great  cities  are  reduced  to  rubble  by 
war.  and  the  men.  women,  and  children 
who  live  in  them  are  uprooted  or  destroyed 
by  war  Not  only  in  the  smooth  function- 
ing of  the  machine  age  utterly  disrupted 
by  war.  the  machines  themselves,  and  the 
buildings  which  house  them,  the  individuals 
who  work  them,  are  destroyed  by  war.  The 
teeming  and  closely  interdependent  life  of 
the  crowded  earth  is  shattered,  atomized  by 
modern  war. 

Modern  man.  the  creator  and  builder  of 
Xh^  modern  machine  age.  has  developed  un- 
precedented tools  of  production.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  man  has  the  tools  in 
his  hands  with  which  to  build  a  lush  abun- 
dance. But  these  same  tools  in  the  same 
hands  may  and  do  become  engines  of  an 
unprecedented  and  terrifying  destruction. 
For  the  intricate  and  powerful  tools  of 
modern  peace  become  with  a  few  simple 
changes  the  powerful  and  devastating  tools 
of  modern  war. 

I  need  not  tell  this  audience  of  a  Catholic 
fraternal  order  how  your  present  pontifl  has 
warned  of  the  dangers  of  this  modern  age. 
how  he  has  worked  untiringly  for  peace.  I 
need  not  point  out  to  you  how  he  has  warned 
that  when  man  permits  the  tools  of  the 
modern  world  to  become  his  master  he  In- 
vites his  own  destruction,  how  he  has  urged 
again  and  again  a  return  to  that  natural 
order  among  men  which  rests  on  a  recog- 
nized  relationship  between  an  all-powerfiU 
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Creator  and  his  creatures.  I  need  not  point 
out  to  you  how  this  national  order  Is  a 
Christian  fraternity  which  has  for  its  sanc- 
tion Christian  Justice  not  only  among  men 
but  among  nations. 

"A  fundamental  condition  of  a  Just  and 
honcrabk'  peace,"  he  tells  us  in  his  Christmas 
message  of  1939,  "is  to  assure  the  right  to  life 
and  independence  of  all  nations,  large  and 
rmall,  strong  and  weak.  One  nation's  wUl 
to  live  must  never  be  tantamount  to  a 
death  sentence  for  another." 

Rut  the  nations  cannot  know  Justice,  he 
tells  us  in  his  Christmas  message  of  1941. 
unlc-ri  they  recognize  'hat  higher  moral  law 
"wliioh  the  Creator  Himself  has  mfnlfested 
by  means  of  the  natural  order  and  which  He 
iius  engraved  with  indelible  characters  in  the 
hearts  of  men." 

From  this  juridic  order,  he  tells  us  in  his 
Christmas  message  of  1942,  from  this  natural 
ord"r  willed  by  God,  "flows  man's  inalienable 
right  to  juridical  security,  and  by  this  very 
fact  to  a  definite  sphere  of  rights,  immune 
from  all  arbitrary  attack." 

Nor  ha.s  he  neglected  to  warn  us  of  the 
dangers  of  the  reconstruction  era.  dangers 
which  are  the  final  heritage  of  war  and  its 
most  lethal  challenge. 

"We  therefore  regard  with  alarm."  he  says 
in  his  1939  Christmas  message,  "the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  that  will  be  neces- 
sary when  a  world  tired  of  fighting  wishes 
to  restore  peace — to  break  down  the  walls  of 
aversion  and  hatred  which  have  been  built 
up  in  the  heat  of  the  strife." 

We  know,  of  course,  the  long  history  of 
man  is  a  bleak  and  bitter  record  of  war 
and  the  ravages  of  war.  We  know  that  no 
single  century  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
has  passed  without  war,  and  often  great 
wars,  being  waged.  And  knowing  this,  many 
sincere  and  well-meaning  persons  Insist  that 
it  is  mere  wishful  thinking  to  talk  now  of 
banishing  war  henceforth. 

Let  us  grant  the  force  of  the  historic 
argument.  Let  us  even  grant  that  we  can- 
not hope  in  the  present  stage  of  development 
of  humankind  to  banish  war  entirely  But 
granting  all  this,  are  we  then  to  throw  up 
our  hands  in  despair?  Are  we  to  mark  tinie 
meekly  and  with  bowed  heads  until  the 
next  war  has  engulfed  us?  Are  we  to  do 
nothing  while  such  civilization  as  has  been 
passed  on  to  us  is  torn  to  fragments  about 
our  heads? 

To  ask  the  question  of  free  and  Chri.«;tlan 
men  and  women  is  to  answer  it.  We  realize 
the  difficulties  confronting  us.  We  realize 
the  tremendous  task  we  will  face  when  this 
war  ends.  We  recognize  the  dismaying  pros- 
pect of  building  an  order  of  Christian  frater- 
nity and  justice  on  the  rubble  and  the 
h;  treds  and  the  aversions  of  six  continents. 
But  we  realize,  too.  that  unless  we  win  the 
peace  which  will  follow  this  war,  this  modern 
world  of  ours — this  crowded.  Interdependent 
world  of  ours — may  commit  world  suicide. 

Mark  this,  however:  We  must  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  historic  argument  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  not  indulging  in  wishful  think- 
Inu;  we  must  build  our  new  world  on  the  old 
world  as  we  find  It. 

To  do  that  we  must  recognize  frankly  and 
f.Tce  openly  the  hatreds  and  distrusts  and 
aversions  which  are  our  heritage — and  our 
major  problem.  Men  of  good  will  and  nations 
nt  good  win  can  accomplish  much  If  they  face 
their  problem  with  good  will— and  If  they 
recognize  their  problem  clearly. 

Involved  In  this  war  against  the  Axis 
tyranny  are  some  30  nations,  large  and  small. 
Four  of  them,  the  United  States,  the  British 
Empire.  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  Chinese  Re- 
public, are  now  bearing  the  brunt  of  it. 

When  war  ends  these  major  powers,  and 
we  may  include  emerging  China  as  among 
tlic  major  powers,  must  bear  the  brunt 
CI  restoring  order.     If  there  should  be  dis- 


unity among  the  major  powers,  the  world 
wUl  once  again  start  to  break  into  rival 
armed  camps  and  the  way  will  be  paved  for 
a  third  world  war.  It  is  Imperative,  therefore, 
that  these  powers  find  common  ground  on 
which  to  work  together  in  the  vast  task  of 
rebuilding. 

Whether  such  common  ground  may  be 
found  depends  not  on  one  or  two  of  these 
powers,  it  depends  on  all  of  them.  Or  put- 
ting it  the  other  way.  since  the  close  coopera- 
tion of  all  is  necessary,  the  refusal  of  any  of 
them  to  attempt  to  find  such  common  ground 
will  be  disastrous.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Rus- 
sia which  have  together  the  modern  me- 
chanical tools  of  war  and  peace  in  sulficient 
quantity  to  be  decisive. 

It  does  not  follow  that  these  three  or  four 
major  nations  should  attempt  to  "boas"  the 
post-war  world.  On  the  contrary,  since  they 
ere  all  major  powers,  theirs  is  the  major  task 
of  post-war  reconstruction,  theirs  is  the  ma- 
jor obligation  of  building  up  a  new  interna- 
tional order  of  law  and  justice  and  fraternal 
freedom.  They  should  invite  the  cooperation 
not  only  of  all  their  associates,  they  should 
Invite  the  cooperation  of  all  the  peoples  and 
states  which  pledge  to  work  for  peace  and 
law.  They  should  welcome  a  reborn  France 
and  a  new  Italy  and  finally  a  new  Germany 
and  a  i^EW  and  chastened  Japan. 

Nor  Is  It  necessarv  to  build  some  immediate 
superstate  to  accomplish  a  new  reign  of 
world  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  talk  of  such 
a  supergovernment  only  creates  confusion 
and  distrust  on  the  one  hand  and  wishful 
overconfidence  on  the  other. 

We  have  learned  to  our  bitter  cost  that 
mere  constitutions  and  covenants  are  mean- 
ingless unless  the  will  and  purpose  which 
give  them  sanction  is  present.  We  have 
learned  to  our  disaster  that  they  may  well 
be  mere  facades  behind  which  evil  men  may 
plot  and  scheme  for  war  while  giving  ready 
Up  service  to  peace. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  a  foundation 
on  which  to  bu*ld  a  new  world  order.  Not 
only  have  we  such  lessons  as  we  have  learned 
from  our  more  recent  experiences,  we  have 
a  well-defined  system  of  international  law 
and  international  procedure  which  we  have 
inherited. 

This  Inherited  system  must  be  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.  It  must  be  made  to  fit 
modern  conditions.  It  must  recognize  and 
accept  modern  imperatives.  Above  all,  it 
must  recognize  very  frankly  and  declare  very 
bluntly  that  no  nation  can  live  unto  itself 
alone.  It  must  Insist  that  all  nations  must 
live  under  international  law  and  that  any 
nation  or  any  group  within  a  nation  which 
undertakes  to  challenge  orderly  international 
procedure  shall  be  held  to  a  strict  and  im- 
mediate accounting.  Unless  there  is  national 
and  international  "will"  to  Insist  on  such 
fundamentals,  all  talk  of  International  fra- 
ternity and  Justice  is  dangerous  nonsense. 
This  "will"  results  from  understanding,  en- 
lightenment and  common  need,  and  is  men- 
tal and  spiritual  in  character  and  not  pri- 
marily political  or  economic. 
.  In  other  words,  the  machinery  we  may 
devise  for  international  post-war  purposes  Is 
not  nearly  so  important  as  the  determina- 
tion to  make  post-war  world  law  itself  mean- 
ingful ftnd  purposive.  Modern  men  can  make 
modern  world  law  meaningful  and  purposive 
only  if  they  reexamine  the  final  meaning  and 
purpose  of  their  own  lives,  only  If  they 
frankly  accept  that  higher  moral  law  which 
Ls  final  sanction  for  all  decent  worldly  valuel, 
only  if  they  recognlsse  that  man  has  final 
meaning  and  purpose  and  Inalienable  rights 
because  he  was  endowed  with  them  by  an 
all-powerful  Creator. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REhlARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NIW  Toas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  'OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

House  OF  Refresemtativbs. 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  25.  1943. 
Dear  FmniND:  A  few  days  before  I  left  for 
Washington,  I  received  a  petition  bearing 
your  name,  calling  on  me  to  do  everything 
in  Congress  within  my  power  to  back  the 
Victory  program. 

I  assure  you  I  am   working  with  all  the 

energy  at  my  command  to  this  happy  end. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  on  me  whenever  I 

can   be   of   service   to   you  In   the   Nation's 

Capital 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Your  Congressman, 

Ebwin  a.  Hall. 


PoUcing  the  Axis — The  German  Phase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15).  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  spring  I  was  asked  by  the 
Washington  branch  of  the  Commission 
to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace  to 
prepare  an  article  entitled  "Policinc  the 
Axis — the  German  Phase." 

This  article  was  prepared  and  made 
public  in  April  1943.    Since  it  is  of  public  > 
interest,   I   ask   unanimous   consent   to 
have  it  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  policing  of  the  Axis  in  or  for  Germany 
presents  three  problems:  The  policing  which 
must  take  place  as  each  German-controlled 
land  is  freed  of  the  German  military  and  the 
gestapo;  the  policing  of  Germtmy  during  the 
period  of  occupation  before  the  peace  begins 
i  to  operate  or  world  organization  is  set  up 
under  treaty;  and  the  policing  and  inspec- 
j    tlon   of   Germany   under   the   terms   of   the 

peace. 

j        Germany    demanded    colonies    before    the 

I    war  started.    Her  theory  of  conquest  was  to 

get  control  of  the  sea  by  controlling  all  the 

land  that  bordered  on  the  sea.    That  meant 

I    fighting  out  at  all  times  from  the  German 

I    center.     The   control   of   Germany   from   a 

I    military    standpoint    constitutes    the    same 

mlliury     maneuver — Germany's     trying    to 

I    wldei.  her  size  and  her  enemies  attempting 

j    to  narrow  it.    Thus  the  problem  of  policing 

I    Germany  is  an  European  one.    It  is,  there- 

'    fore,  more  simple  than  that  of  Italy  or  Japan. 

1   If  the  Axis  succeeds,  of  course,  the  European 
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world  would  be  run  from  Gennany.  Since  j 
Germany  herself  ha«  not  assumed  a  world- 
wide or  hemlspiieric-wlde  war,  she  can  be  de- 
leated  In  Europe,  and  she  will  be  controlled 
as  a  European  problem.  In  spite  of  her  wide- 
spread U-boat  activity.  The  U-boat  phase  of 
the  war  must  end  as  soon  as  the  U-boat  bases 
become  controlled  or  the  ships  destroyed. 

The  first  phase  of  policing  the  freed  terri- 
tory win  be  complex.  It  should  follow  lines 
which  will  permit  the  rapid  reestablishment 
of  a  civil  gcvernment  which  the  people  will 
respect.  If  the  flrst  land  freed  Is  Norway. 
the  Norwegian  Government  should  be  re- 
stored; honest  Norwegian  Judges  should  be 
placed  back  on  the  bench,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  wrongdoers  among  the  conquerors 
and  the  traitors  should  be  left  to  these  Judges 
and  their  courts  Thus.  France  should  act 
in  the  PTench  way:  Poland  In  the  Polish  way. 
and  so  on.  The  reason  for  this  is  two-luld: 
The  process  will  build  up  the  local  govern- 
ments and  bring  a  stability  that  the  people 
understand  at  the  same  time. 

The  Norwegian  military  should  not  operate 
'  outside  Norway,  or  the  Belgian  military  out- 
side Belgium;  the  complex  restoration  must 
remain  In  the  han«ls  of  the  nationals  whose 
governments      have     been      destroyed.     But 
these  different  national  forces  must  be  sanc- 
tioned and  directed  by  a  single  force  or  a 
single  command.     The  command  must  be  the 
general  staffs  of  the  United  Nations,  or  If  in 
the  war  procesa  one  nation  should  be  given 
suoreme  command  of  the  European  part  of 
the  world-wide  war  effort,  that  nation  should 
continue  to  control  all.    Only  thus  can  unity 
of  action  and  unity  of  Ideal  be  maintained. 

As  for  Gennany  hereelf.  abaolute  uncondi- 
tional surrender  is  the  first  essential.    There 
must  be  giving  over  of  swords  as  a  sign  of 
defeat.    There  must  never  be  any  doubt  in 
the    minds  of   the   German   military   about 
their    having    been    whipped.     There    must 
never  be  a  new  steel-helmet  organizaUon.  and 
the  growth  of  the  notion  that  the  military 
fell  because  the  people  ceased  to  support  It. 
Such  a  situation  would  simply  mean  disorder 
or  civil  war  and  would   plant  the  seed   of 
another  wiar  of  conquest  ot  aggression.    The 
military  force  which  gets  control  of  Germany 
muat  be  single  in  its  command;  and  its  flrst 
duty  should  be  to  overcome  completely  the 
Nan  party  and  Hltlerism.  then  set  up  what- 
ever clTU  control  can  be  trusted  among  the 
German  people.     The  military  should  not  be 
withdrawn    for   aome    lltUe    time    after    the 
courts  are  resttwed  to  administering  Justice 
and  not  political  acUon.    The  military  must 
remain  In  control  until  the  peace  force  of 
the  United  Nations  is  operating  or  world  or- 
ganization is  functioning  with  its  ability  to 
call   on    some   force   unlTersally   recognized. 
The  Bingle-purpoee  command  must  continue 
under  one  head.    The  great  mistake  in  occu- 
pying Germany  after  the  last  war  was  made 
wben  certain  distrlcta  were  given  over  to  the 
Ftencb.   the   Italian,   the    English,   and    the 
Americans,  with  no  vmltary  control.    Differ- 
ent methods  were  uacd  in  different  places, 
roaktne  for  a  trading  of  one  against  the  other 
In  bargaining  for  the  removal  of  the  military. 
U  not  for  utter  confusion. 

Unconditional  surrender  will,  of  course, 
imply  practical  disarmament,  and  the  flrst 
principle  of  peace  should  rest  upon  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  Inspection  to  aee  that  dis- 
armament remains  honest. 

Adjustment  from  this  phase  of  control  may 
come  as  rapidly  or  as  alowly  as  world  organi- 
aatlon  commences  to  function.  The  world 
peace  force,  or  the  United  Nations  peace 
force,  need  not  bf  large,  but  It  must  have 
definite  sanction,  v^th  freedom  of  action 
under  the  direction  of  the  world  organisation 
In  limited  sphere*.  Germany  must  be  given 
and  guaranteed  the  right  of  peaceful  inter- 
coxuae  and  trade  under  the  Atlantic  Ctoarter 
theory,  and  the  world  peace  force  muat  main- 
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tain  Germany's  rights,  as  well  as  Imposing  i 
upon  her  the  responsibilities  of  observing  her  I 
obligations.  ' 

Thus  we  move  on  to  the  third  aspect  of  ' 
the  problem  of  policing  Germany— after 
peace  is  establlahed  and  the  world  organiza-  I 
tlon  is  functioning.  Germany  under  an 
unconditional-stirrender  status  may  give  us  i 
the  characteristics  cEsential  to  successful  i 
world  government. 

To  date  m  International  organization  the 
world  has  failed  because  it  has  denied  to  that    j 
organisation  the  essential  factors  of  govern-    I 
ment.    In  order  for  any  government  to  func- 
tion properly,  that  government  must,  by  its 
own  law,  administer  over  land  and  people. 
We  can  have  no  government  unless  there  are 
land  and  people  and  organization  to  direct 
both.     Give    to   world    organization    or    the 
United  Nations  the  responsibility  of  policing 
and   inspecting   Germany   for  a  number  cf 
years,  and  we  shall  develop  world  government 
and  a  token  force  large  enough  to  ward  ofif 
aggressors  wherever  the  aggressor  may  again 
raise  his  head. 

That  does  not  mean  a  super  State.  That 
does  not  mean  a  world  force  with  sanction 
to  enter  any  government  which  has  not 
been,  and  Is  not.  an  aggressor  against  a 
neighbor.  The  United  Nations'  peace  force 
will  have  narrow  and  specified  duties.  The 
power  of  our  Federal  Government  in  op- 
erating within  the  SUtes  Is  not  great  in 
quantity.  A  United  States  marshal  rep- 
resents a  force,  though,  that  is  respected. 
His  Jurisdiction  Is  greatly  limited,  but  that 
does  not  interfere  with  its  effectiveness. 
The  same  is  true  with  the  world  or  United 
Nations'  peace  force.  The  nations  of  the 
world  need  not  fear  this  power,  but  thi? 
wrongdoer  among  them  will. 

The  Axis  Powers  have  proved  themselves 
not  of  being  unable  to  govern  their  own 
lands  and  peoples,  but  of  being  untrust- 
worthy as  neighbors.  That  is  Germany  s 
greatest  wrong  The  death  and  destruction 
which  has  followed  that  lack  of  trustworthi- 
ness is  Germany's  crime.  She  has  lost  her 
right  to  absolute  freedom  of  action  among 
the  nations,  and  until  the  world  regains  con- 
fidence In  her.  she  must  be  made  to  suffer 
for  her  wrongdoing.  If  this  fact  Is  recog- 
nized by  all.  it  will  not  take  a  great  force 
to  curb  her. 

Bring  a  United  Nations'  peace  force  into 
operation  with  definite  tasks  and  definite 
sanctions,  and  the  path  of  peace  will  be 
assured. 


Confasion  and  Uncertainty  Among 
Baiiaessmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  MOORE 

or  OEX&HOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15) ,  1943 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  a  newspaper 
clipping  carried  under  a  Washington 
date  line  of  August  17, 1943.  This  article 
was  sent  to  me  by  a  former  automobile 
dealer,  who  now  is  a  major  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department  of  the  Army.  I  should 
like  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
printed  in  the  Rscord,  together  with  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  the  former 
automobile  dealer,  now  a  major  in  the 


Ordnance  Department,  and  my  answer 

thereto. 

I  am  omitting  names  and  places  lor 
the  reason  that  I  do  not  desire  to  bring 
reprisals  upon  men  of  business  who  to- 
day are  engaged  in  all-out  war  effort  in 
the  interest  of  winning  this   war  and 
men  who  have  given  up  their  business  in 
order  that  they  might  be  helpful  in  this 
battle  for  survival,  but  who,  at  the  same 
time,  after  the  success  in  the  war,  hope 
to  return  to  business  and  hope  to  keep  a 
government  that  will  permit  them  to  do 
so.    I  am  placing  these  expressions  in 
this  Record  with  the  hope  that  the  dis- 
semination of  such  sentiments  as  those 
exnressed  in  this  letter  may  give  '-cour- 
age to  others  of  such  a  character  as  is 
manifest   by   this    former   businessman 
and  present  major  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, and  that  this  may  be  an  in- 
spiration for  further  determination  on 
the  part  of  millions,  to  the  end  that  busi- 
ness on  the  home  front  shall  be  pre- 
.servcd  as  i.s  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'    and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the*  Record,  as  follows: 
'    United  States  Fights  Stkike  or  Atrro  Deal- 
E;is— Firms       Reftjsi:       To       Part       With 
100.000  Cars  Lett  in  Stock— Income  Tax 
1        DoDc.E— O.  P.   A.   Wants  All  Models   Off 
j        Market  by  1944;  Order  Ignored 
'        Washington,     August     17.— An     Office     of 
Price   Administration  excutive   disclosed  to- 
night that  the  Nation  has  only  100,000  new 
cars   left   out    of   a  stock   pile   of   500,000   in 
January  1942. 

At  the  same  time,  the  high-placed  official 
revealed  that  O.  P.  A.  authorities  are  at 
work  on  plans  to  end  a  sellers'  strike  caused 
by  the  refusal  of  dealers  to  part  with  the 
new  machines  to  holders  of  ration  cer- 
tificates. 

According  to  schedule,  the  O.  P.  A.  execu- 
tive declared,  the  100.000  new  cars  were  to 
have  been  e'f.hausted  by  the  end  of  1943, 
leaving  the  country  without  a  single  new 
automobile  for  sale  by  January  1. 

REASONS   GIVEN 

But  with  the  dealers'  strike  now  in  full 
swing  there  is  no  indication  as  to  when 
the  current  stock  of  unused  cars  will  be 
wiped  out,  it  was  explained,  even  though 
O.  P.  A.  plans  to  issue  enough  ration  cer- 
tificates to  account  for  the  entire  100,000 
machines  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  least  two  factors  are  responsible  for  the 
sellers'  strike,  the  O.  P.  A.  official  asserted. 
First,  some  dealers  are  reluctant  to  dispose 
of  their  new  cars  because  additional  sales 
now  will  put  them  Into  higher  Income-tax 
brackets. 

Secondly,  others  have  declined  to  sell  new 
cars  to  ration-certificate  holders  unless  the 
latter  have  old  cars  to  trade  in.  The  reason 
for  this,  it  was  pointed  out.  is  that  dealers 
not  only  can  keep  their  sales  staffs  busy  in 
the  used -car  field,  bul  also  can  realize  greater 
profits  via  trade-in  sales  because  of  the  high 
prices  prevailing  in  the  used-automobile 
market. 

Meantime,  automobile  owners  eligible  for 
new  cars,  themselves,  prefer  to  sell  their  used 
machines  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
high  market  for  those  vehicles. 

A  number  of  methods  to  force  dealers  to 
sell  their  new  cars  are  under  contemplation, 
the  O.  P.  A.  executive  said,  although  plana 
are  yet  only  in  the  formative  stage. 

MAT   REQUISrriON   CABS 

Tlie  proposals  include  action  to  requisition 
new-car  stocks  where  necessary,  forcing  re- 
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calcitrant  dealers  out  of  business  by  taking 
away  their  licenses  to  sell,  making  ration 
certificates  mandatory,  and  cutting  down 
the  new-car  celling  prices. 

Persons  eligible  for  new  automobUes  In- 
clude physicians,  clergymen,  dentists,  public 
health  nurses,  school  teachers,  veterinarians. 
Red  Cross  workers,  certain  Federal  and  State 
officials  and  employees,  and  others,  provided 
a  car  Is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
their  essential  duties 

The  W.  P.  B.  has  insisted  that  after  the 
present  supply  of  new  automobiles  has  been 
distributed  no  new  cars  will  be  manufactured 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Hon.  E.  H.  MooRE, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Moore:   I  respectfully  refer 
you  to  the  attached  news  Item  that.  I  as- 
sume, appeared   in  many   other  newspapers 
over  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  so-called  O.  P.  A. 
executive  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
automobile  dealers  In  general  are  Just  as 
honest  and  as  patriotic  (perhaps  more  so 
than  he  is)  as  other  good  citizens  of  our 
country. 

To  state  my  own  case  briefly,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  a  fair  sample :  In  the  early  part  of  1942 
along  with  all  other  automobile  dealers  our 
business  was  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  ot 
rationing.  We  did  not  complain,  realizing 
that  our  factories  had  to  turp  to  producing 
munitions  of  war. 

However,  many  dealers  liquidated  their 
businesses,  feeling  that  they  could  not  sur- 
vive financially  without  new  car  supplies. 
Some  of  the  more  courageous  made  their 
plans  to  stay  in  business  throughout  the 
duration.  We  hoped  to  retain  our  Invest- 
ments In  a  thoroughly  legitimate  field  that 
we  had  built  up  over  the  years.  This  reason- 
ing would  probably  appear  traitorous  to  this 
particular  O.  P.  A.  gentleman. 

Further,  we  had  an  obligation  and  a  serv- 
ice to  perform  for  the  people  wro  had  bought 
our  cars,  to  see  to  It  that  they  kept  running. 
We  had  a  responsibility  to  our  employees  to 
continue    their    employment    in    a    business 
that  since  has  been  called  essential  to  the 
war  effort  and  in  which  many  of  them  had 
spent   a  good  part  of  their  lives  and  knew 
more  about  than  they  did  other  lines  of  work. 
In  the  early  part  of  1942  some  of  us  had 
large  stocks  or  could  buy  from  our  factories 
stocks  of  new  cars  for  future  sales.    Without 
knowing   at   that    time   what   the   rationing 
rules    would    be    and    having    no    buy-back 
guaranty  from   the   Government   or   anyone 
else,  the  writer  decided  to  Invest  in  approxi- 
mately   400    new    Chevrolet    cars    that   were 
available.     Then  as  nearly  as  anyone   could 
guess   the  end  of  the  war.  we  planned   the 
sale  of  these  cars  over  a  3-year  period.    From 
the  start  and  now  we  are  operating  on  that 
basis.    What  is  there  unfair  about  it?    Is  that 
a  "seller's  strike"  or  is  It  good  business  plan- 
ning which  permits  us  to  continue  to  serve 
our  owners?    Certainly  If  we  had  not  had  the 
courage  to  make  the  Investment  originally  in 
new  cars  we  could  not  have  kept  our  service 
department  open. 

Of  course,  we  prefer  to  take  In  trades  be- 
cause we  make  some  profit  on  used  cars  under 
present  conditions  and  are  enabled  to  hold 
together  the  employees  in  that  department 
of  our  business  as  well  as  to  continue  to  sell 
transportation  in  used  cars  from  us  because 
they  at  least  think  we  are  honest  and  re- 
sponsible. We  have  sold  and  will  continue  to 
sell  some  of  our  cars  without  trade-ins. 

The  question  of  income-tax  evasion  had 
nothing  to  do  with  our  original  jJlanuing  or 
our  present  operation.  Anyway,  since  when 
has  a  merchant  been  forced  to  temper  his 
business  plans  and  policies  to  assure  the 
highest  possible  tax  yield  used  lO  seme  extent. 


unfortunately,  to  assist  In  carrying  on  the 
Government  pay  roll  such  obviously  irre- 
sponsible people  as  the  quoted  O.  P.  A.  czar? 

Do  you  believe  that  threats  such  as  forcing 
recalcitrant  dealers  out  of  business  by  taking 
their  licenses  to  sell  and  others  in  the  clipping 
should  be  enforced  or  even  permitted  to  be 
made?  Has  Congress  really  delegated  this 
life  and  death  authority  to  the  O.  P.  A.?  If 
so.  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  act  before  it  Is 
tco  late. 

As  an  honest  automobile  merchant  among 
many  thousands  of  such,  and  a  man  who 
voluntarily  Is  doing  what  little  he  can  for 
his  country,  I  am  wondering  if  perhaps  this 
particular  O.  P.  A.  employee,  with  his  peculiar 
thinking  should  not  have  some  regulating 
along  with  so  much,  and  in  my  opinion,  too 
much  in  many  of  our  lives. 

I  should  like  to  have  my  business  to  go  back 
to  when  the  war  Is  over. 

A'reply  will  be  appreciated. 
Very   respectfully. 


I  have  your  esteemed  favor  of  September 
25,  enclosing  a  newspaper  clipping  of  the 
International  News  Service  under  a  Wash- 
ington date  line  of  August  17.  This  article 
quotes  a  high-placed  O.  P.  A.  official  and  has 
to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  sale  of  cars  by 
all  automobile  dealers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  reveals  to  the  mind  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
authority  a  sellers'  strike  caused  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  dealers  to  part  with  their  new 
machines  to  the  holders  of  ration  certificates. 
It  complains  that  there  is  now  no  Indica- 
tion as  to  when  the  current  stock  of  unused 
cars  will  be  wiped  out  and  indicates  the 
great  disappointment  cf  the  O.  P.  A.  plans 
that  they  will  not  be  wiped  out  by  the  end 
of  the  year  1943. 

The  O.  P.  A.  has  discovered  that  the  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  dealers  is  probably 
due  to  a  desire  on  their  part  to  avoid  being 
placed  In  higher  income  tax  brackets.  The 
O.  P  A.  has  also  discovered  that  some  will  not 
sell  their  cars  to  those  holding  ration  cer- 
tificates unless  they  have  old  cars  to  trade 
In.  It  has  also  been  discovered  by  the  O.  P.  A. 
tiiat  the  reason  used  cars  are  kept  in  stock 
is  that  the  dealers  may  keep  their  staffs  busy 
In  the  used  car  field  and  may  realize  profits 
In  trade-in  sales  because  of  the  high  prices 
prevailing  on  the  used  automobile  market. 
It  develops,  according  to  the  O.  P.  A.  author- 
ity, that  those  eligible  for  new  cars  may  sell 
their  own  used  cars  in  an  active  used  car 
market. 

The  O.  P.  A.  discloses  that  It  has  In  con- 
templation plans  that  as  yet  are  In  the  forma- 
tive stage  to  deal  with  automobile  salesmen, 
such  as  action  to  requisition  new  car  etocks 
where  necessary,  taking  away  their  licenses  to 
sell,  making  ration  certificates  mandatory, 
and  cutting  down  new  car  ceiling  prices. 

It  is  understood  also  that  after  the  present 
supply  of  new  automobiles  has  been  dis- 
tributed, there  will  be  no  others  manufac- 
tured until  after  the  war.  Having  accom- 
plished these  purposes,  as  contemplated  In  the 
formative  plan,  the  automobile  dealers  will 
then  be  entirely  out  of  business.  To  the 
O.  P.  A.  and  to  the  bureaucratic  mind  gen- 
erally, this  seems  to  be  a  desirable  thing. 
It  seems  to  them  that  the  more  businesses 
that  can  be  destroyed  under  the  cloak  of 
war  necessities,  the  simpler  It  will  be  to 
socialize  all  businesses  In  this  country. 

It  is  legitimate  for  men  to  conduct  their 
business  along  such  lines  as  will  minimize 
the  tax  burden.  It  Is  recognized  that  taxa- 
tion can  be  made  so  burdensome  that  It  will 
become  confiscatory.  The  courts  have  up- 
held the  right  of  businessmen  to  do  aU  legiti- 
mate things  in  avoidance  of  excessive  and 
ruinous  taxes.  The  business  mind  in  this 
country  has  never  foiuid  fault  with  one  who 
has  supplied  himself  with  stocks  of  goods  to 
meet  a  contemplated  market,  and  he  who 


has  been  courageous  enough  and  forethought^ 
f  ul  enough  to  so  supply  himself  and  who  does 
find  a  ready  market  for  the  future,  has  usu- 
ally Deen  commended  and  rewarded  by  such 
practices.  If  he  has  made  a  mistake,  the 
businessman  has  always  had  the  courage  to 
pay  the  penalty  for  such  mistakes.  He. 
therefore,  should  be  entitled  to  the  reward 
that  his  move  proved  to  be  wise.  That 
wouldn't  conform  to  the  kind  of  thinking  cf 
our  bureaucrats,  but  the  bureaucrats  ere 
wasters  and  the  businessmen  are  producers. 
The  bureaucrats  are  theoretical  and  Imprac- 
tical, while  the  businessman  is  realistic  and 
understanding.  It  Is  the  business  and  busl- 
I  ness  practices,  and  all  forms  of  free  enter- 
'  prise  In  this  country  that  have  made  it  what 
It  Is.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  good  sense 
and  sound  thinking  of  the  businessmen,  the 
'  war  effort  would  have  bogged  down  in  cha- 
i  otic  despair.  The  businessmen  and  the 
I  business  interests,  and  the  free  enterprise 
!  system,  should  be  entitled  to  an  everlasting 
debt  of  gratitude  of  the  whole  world  for  lu 
work  done,  and  dope  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
ferences and  hindrances  of  American  bureau- 
crats. These  bureaucrats  are  the  product  of 
the  socialistic,  communistic  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, ably  directed  by  the  Frankfur- 
ters. Rosenmans.  Lehmans,  Hopkinses.  and 
others  constituting  what  Is  generally  under- 
stood as  the  "palace  guard." 

We  shall  win  this  war  and  the  credit  for 
winning  It  will  be  due  to  the  private  enter- 
prise system  and  Its  determination  in  spite 
of  all  the  irritations  and  annoyances  by  bu- 
reaucrats in  all  the  activities  of  the  people. 
The  American  people  still  believe  In  b\ui- 
ness,  and  believe  in  it  as  conducted  under 
the  capitalistic  system.  This  belief  Is  shared 
by  those  today  who  make  up  the  fighting 
forces  of  our  country.  We  can  depend  upon 
them  to  become  an  Invincible  force  against 
the  onrush  of  sodaUsm  initiated  in  the  last 
decade  by  the  ruling  classes  of  the  present 
regime.  This  mvinclble  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  not  crushed,  and  the  Invinci- 
bility of  the  New  Deal  administration  will  be 
as  completely  exploded  as  that  of  the  super- 
men and  dictators  of  the  aggreuor  nations. 
This  spirit  will  rise  and  manifest  its  power  at 
the  first  opportunity  the  American  people 
have  to  express  themselves. 

The  character  of  the  smear  article  that 
you  refer  to  Is  typical  of  the  propaganda 
against  business,  and  it  is  the  most  con- 
temptible of  tactics  ever  foisted  upon  a  free 
people.  The  experience  related  by  you  ia 
applicable  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
people  In  your  line  of  business,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  lines  of  business.  The  in- 
telligent and  determined  resolution  of  busi- 
ness itself  to  handle  the  great  btisinees  at 
war  In  a  business  way  gives  mb  assurance  of 
a  successful  termination  of  the  war,  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  tbe  return  to 
constitutional  government.  We  ahall  yet 
become  a  great  people  with  a  character  that 
all  peoples  will  want  to  emulate  in  the  fu- 
ture as  they  have  In  the  past.  When  we 
shall  have  restored  our  Government  to  the 
people  and  to  the  Institutions  provided  by 
the  Constitution,  the  New  Deal  wUl  be  re- 
mimbered  only  as  a  bad  dream. 

You  ask.  "Has  Congress  really  delegated 
this  life  and  death  authority  to  the  O.  P.  A?" 
This  is  a  pertinent  question.  In  answering 
it  we  must  remember  the  people  can  have 
the  kind  of  government  they  want.  They 
can  choose  between  state  socialism  or  con- 
stitutional government.  If  tliey  choose  the 
latter,  they  wU!  see  to  It  that  such  men  are 
sent  to  Congress  as  represent  the  will  of  th« 
people.  Congress  has  abdicated  its  req)onsl- 
billty,  but  the  people  have  a  rlgbt,  and  •• 
yet  an  opportunity,  to  change  that — ^I  hav* 
every  confidence  they  will  exerdae  that  tlgbt. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  beg  to  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  H.  MooHK. 
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Mr.  MOORE.  Now.  Mr.  President,  as 
additional  reasons  to  show  why  the  peo- 
ple are  confused  and  uncertain,  and  why 
they  lack  confidence  in  their  Gov«,rn- 
ment,  I  read  wha^  the  President  stated 
in  his  recent  message  to  Congress.  He 
said: 

eince  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  Europe, 
we  have  Increased  our  output  oX  petroleum 
by  68  percent. 

This  shocked  the  oil  industry  and  all 
others  who  are  familiar  with  our  domes- 
tic oil  problems.  It  Is  not  known  on 
what  basis  the  President's  calculations 
were  made,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
members  of  the  industry  can  find  no 
figures  that  will  produce  any  such  results. 
The  President  has  been  misled  either  by 
those  wholly  ignorant  of  the  facts  or  by 
those  who  seek,  to  conceal  the  true  facts. 
As  a  total  refutation  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  President's  statement.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  I  have  had  prepared 
with  reference  to  the  present  status  of 
the  oil  industry. 

Mr.  PiCsident,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  radio  speech  which  I  made,  which  was 
broadcast  over  the  Columbia  network  on 
the  program  Congress  Speaks,  under  date 
of  August  10.  1943,  from  Tulsa,  Okla  , 
because  I  think  it  pertinent  and  apropos 
to  the  consideration  of  these  matters 
that  are  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
people  throughout  the  country. 

It  Is  well  known  that  since  1938  there 
has  been  an  alarming  decline  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  fields.  According  to  esti- 
mates of  the  Petroleum  Administrator 
for  War.  the  industry  is  credited  with  the 
discovery  of  new  fields  in  1938  contain- 
ing recoverable  reserves  of  1.894,000,000 
barrels:  in  1939,  943.000.000  barrels;  is 
1940.  945.000000  barrels;  in  1941.  361,- 
000.000;  and  in  1942,  317.000.000  bar- 
rels; or  a  decline  over  the  5-year  period 
of  approximately  84  percent.  During  the 
same  period  the  total  annual  production 
Increased  from  1,214,000,000  to  1,385,- 
000,000.  but  it  is  obvious  that,  in  view  of 
the  severe  decline  in  the  discovery  of  new 
reserves,  a  substantial  portion  of  our  1942 
production  was.  the  result  of  heavy 
withdrawals  from  reserves  discovered 
prior  to  1938. 

On  August  1.  1941,  the  industry  was 
drilling  3.605  wells,  as  compared  with 
2.391  drilling  wells  on  August  1.  1943— a 
decline  of  over  33 1/3  percent.  During 
December  1940  there  was  an  average 
weekly  completion  of  476  wells  as  com- 
pared to  273  wells  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember 1942.  or  a  decline  of  approxi- 
mately 43  percent. 

On  January  1.  1941.  inventories  of 
crude  petroleum  and  products  on  hand 
showed  570.000,000  barrels.  On  January 
1.  1942,  inventories  had  dropped  to  06O,- 
000,000  barrels,  and  on  January  1.  1943. 
to  500,000,000  barrels.  The  industry  now 
estimates  that  by  January  1944,  total 
crude  and  petroleum  products  invento- 
ries will  have  dropped  to  435.000,000  bar- 
rels, with  an  anticipated  increase  in  de- 
mand for  the  first  quarter  of  1944  of 
500.000  barrels  per  day  for  crude  petro- 
leum, creating  an  all-time  high  demand 
of  5.000,000  barrels  of  crude  per  day. 


The  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  figures  indicate  an  ap- 
proximate increa.se  of  crude  production 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe 
of  approximately  17  percent,  but  every- 
one in  the  industry  knows  that  the  in- 
crease has  been  largely  due  to  stepped-up 
withdrawals  from  the  older  fields  and 
not  from  new  discoveries. 

On  February  27  of  this  year,  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute  announced  that   ' 
the  total  estimated  known  underground 
reserves  ol  petroleum,  as  of  December   j 
31,  1942,  were  estimated  at  20.082.793.000   1 
barrels,  which  was  an  increase  of  1,878.- 
976,000  barrels  over  the  estimated  known 
reserves  at  the  close  of  1941;  but,  at  the 
same   time,   the   institute    stressed   tv.o 
important  factors;  first,  that  1,618,925,- 
000  barrels  of  the  increa.^e  was  atUibu- 
table  to  additional  development  in  old 
fields,  leaving  260,051,000  barrels  attribu- 
table to  new  fields,  which  compr.res  v.  ith 
the  average  estimate  of  559,243,000  bar- 
lels  for  each  of  the  past  5  years,  and 
second,  that  the  availability  of  the  known 
reserves  was  dependent  upon  the  rate  of 
production.    The  report  of  the  institutes 
committee  warned  that — 

As  a  matter  of  fact  today's  known  oil  cin 
be  recovered  only  over  a  period  of  many  years 
and  at  gradually  declining  rates,  as  has  boen 
widely  demonstrated  by  past  performance 
under  all  kinds  of  operating  conditions. 

A  possible  explanation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  might  be  found  if  the 
month  of  August  1939  were  used  as  a 
basis  of  comparison  with  current  pro- 
duction. Such  comparison  is  wholly  in- 
acciu-ate  and  misleading.  Practically  the 
entire  production  of  petroleum  in  the 
States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana, 
Kansas.  New  Mexico,  and  Arkansas  was 
shut  in  by  orders  of  the  State  regula- 
tory bodies  during  the  last  15  days  of 
the  month  of  August  1939.  This  unprec- 
edented shut-in  was  due  to  economic 
conditions  existing  in  the  industry  2:id 
would  afford  no  basis  of  ccmpariion  v.  iih 
normal  productive  periods. 

Petroleum  is  essential  to  winnin«^  the 
war.  Petroleum  is  as  es.«ential  as  gun.s, 
ammunition,  and  manpower.  A  mobile 
army  is  dependent  upon  petroleum  and 
its  products.  The  continued  denial  of 
a  fair  price  for  oil  by  the  bureaucrats  i.s 
another  example  of  New  Deal  incompe- 
tency and  bungling.  The  people  are 
about  fed  up  with  such  nonsense.  The 
condition  existing  in  tho  oil  business  is 
what  happens  to  all  industry  when  bu- 
reaucratic control  displaces  private  en- 
terprise. 

I  have  full  confidence  that  we  will 
discover  additional  petroleum  rc.<;erves 
sufficient  for  our  domestic  and  wartime 
purposes.  All  the  oil  industry  needs  is 
a  fair  price  for  its  production  and  relief 
from  bureaucratic  control. 

If  I  speak  on  this  program  for  Congre.-s.  I 
speak  for  the  people.  This  is  a  people's  gov- 
ernment, and  they  can  keep  it  a  people's  gov- 
ernment. They  have  a  right  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  I  think  they  will  exercise  tbat 
right. 

Those  who  wrote  the  Constitution  kne**- 
that  the  people's  goverrunent  might  be  seized 
by  those  entrusted  with  power.  They  knew 
that  this  power  might  be  abused.    They  were 


Just  fresh  from  an  experience  of  living  under 

the  rule  of  a  king.  The  people  had  been 
regimented,  and  their  every  activity  had  been 
in.eifcred  witli,  just  as  they  are  today.  So 
this  great  charter  of  government  was  devised, 
and  it  guaranteed  a  people's  government.  It 
guaranteed  the  maximum  of  Individual  liber- 
lies  to  the  people  and  constituted  a  beneficent 
government.  Individual  liberty  and  freedom 
and  opportunity  were  safeguarded,  and  the 
State  itsolf  could  not  deprive  the  people  of 
these  liberties  and  freedoms.  It  cairled  out 
the  principle  that  men  are  entitled  to  life, 
hbcity,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Thi-  Govtnnment  was  divided  Into  three 
branches,  each  independent  of  the  other  and 
p,  check  upon  the  ether  The  powers  granted 
to  the  Federal  Government  were  limited,  and 
all  other  powers  were  reserved  to  the  Indi- 
vidual States. 

M  "mcers  cf  the  Congress  v,-ere  to  be  elected 
by  the  pccplc  cf  thr  States,  under  laws  pro- 
vi'!ed  by  the  St.itcs.  The  term  of  office  was 
fivcd  and  the  qualir.catic;-^  were  set  up. 
Tiiis  ccuKi  net  "03  deviated  from  except  as 
the  people  amended  their  Constitution. 

Tne  ConstitTition  provided  for  a  Supreme 
Court  and  authrrir,rd  Con-ress  to  create  other 
cour's.  if  and  when  needed 

It  provided  lor  a  President  to  be  elected, 
and  his  quallfl'-atlcns  snd  tenure  of  cf-lce 
were  fixed. 

Congress  was  given  the  power  to  coin 
m-nry  and  rcTUiato  the  value  thereof,  to  levy 
pnd  coHfct  tax-'.'?,  and  to  authorize  expendi- 
tn-es  from  the  taxpayers"  money,  and  Con- 
gt'^s  was  given  the  sola  power  in  this  re- 
spect. No  one  rl.'-.e  had  a.ny  such  power.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  people  would  Insist 
that  Congress  r.nt  abuse  this  power,  as  Con- 
gress was  immediately  responsive  to  the  r,-ill 
of  tiie  people. 

Tlie  Constitution  also  gave  to  Congress  the 
power  cf  lmpc;.chment  and  removal  from 
office  of  members  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government,  for 
misbehavior  in  office.  The  procedure  for 
trial  and  imprarhment  seemed  to  guarantee 
agninst  an  abuse  of  that  power. 

It  sceir.=  .  therefore,  that  the  people  could 
net  lose  their  Government  or  their  power  to 
govern  them^.lvcs  unless  they  just  wanted 
to  lose  It     I  don't  believe  they  will  lose  it. 

We  read  In  a  nationally  circulated  maga- 
zine a  statement  by  Senator  Btbd.  of  Vlr- 
•plniii.  a  very  rtiftinfruishtd.  .lonoT-ble.  and 
experienced  nta*e.~nian  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Se-n.-^-te  during  all  of  the  Rcose- 
vfl«  adnilnistrailon,  a  man  who  in  a  scholar, 
experienced  in  business,  a  great  American 
pa'riot.  and  en?  in  whom  the  people  of  the 
ci.unlry  have  a  supreme  conflJcnce.  We 
might  be  fri^'htened  by  the  quc."tlon  ho 
posc-s:  "Are  we  loclnr;  our  frceiom?"  If  we 
arc  loslni?  our  ire?dom.  It  Is  by  U'urpaticn 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
of  thf   powers  of  Cungre.'s. 

Senator  Bvrd  carries  the  thought  through- 
out hiF  article  that  Members  of  Congress 
want  to  give  the  people  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  want  I  don't  think  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congrers  should  wait  upon  the  people 
to  direct  him.  but  I  think  the  Congressman 
should  advice  with  the  people,  and  should 
lead  the  people  in  the  direction  that  their 
rights  will  be  sifcguarded.  He  was  elected 
to>  rfpre.cnt  them  because  they  thought  ha 
was  qualined  to  understand  and  act  in  their 
interests. 

The  people  iiow  know  that  Congress  has 
ve.'^ted  too  much  pover  In  the  President,- and 
that  Congress  was  remiss  In  its  dtities  when 
It  allowed  the  executive  branch  cf  the  Gov- 
ernment to  bcccn-'.e  so  powerful  through  the 
btnldmg  of  a  bureaucracy  which  has  be- 
come a  EUb.'^titute  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Ccngres.^  must  accept  the  blame. 
It  abdicated,  to  the  great  detriment  and 
inji'ry  cf  the  country  The  people  know 
that  now,  and  In  the  last  election  defeated 
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Hiany  Members  In  both  Houses  who  had  be- 
come mere  rubber  stamps  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment. 

The  people  know  that  the  Senate  never 
rejected  the  executive  appointment  of  one 
of  those  defeated  Congressmen  whose  name 
has  been  sent  to  It  for  confirmation.  The 
people  did  not  think  these  men  ought  to  be 
given  another  place  In  the  Oovemment  when 
they  defeated  them  at  an  election  on  a 
fundamental  Issue  In  government.  These 
repudiated  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
appointed  to  govern  over  vast  activities  of 
the  people.  This  has  destroyed  the  people's 
confidence  In  the  Government,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  things  wrong  with 
our  country  today.  Senator  Btro  says  that 
the  people  do  not  necessarUy  need  to  defeat 
these  Congressmen  for  'ailing  In  their  duties 
but  they  should  give  them  new  directions. 
I  believe  the  people  wUl  defeat  them.  They 
won't  trust  them.  They  should  not  trust 
them.  It  won't  make  any  difference  to  the 
people  what  party  they  belong  to.  They  are 
not  going  to  be  concerned  about  party  when 
the  Issues  are  so  Important. 

Another  very  distinguished  Senator.  Sen- 
ator CMabonet,  says  In  a  recent  magazine 
article:  "America  Is  being  made  over",  made 
over  by  Executive  decree,  and  these  decrees 
have  reached  nearly  4,000  during  the  Roose- 
velt administration.  This  number  about 
equals  all  of  the  laws  passed  In  that  period 
of  time.  These  decrees  are  contrary-  to  the 
limitations  fixed  by  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress failed  to  do  its  duty  when  It  delegated 
such  power  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government 

Senator  OlifARONTT  says  that  "Congress  has 
entered  the  executive  agencies'  calculations 
only  when  funds  were  needed"  and  when 
funds  were  denied,  these  executive  agencies, 
without  authority  of  law,  circumvented  Con- 
gress. He  cites  an  Instance  when  Congress 
refused  to  make  an  apprqariation  for  a  down- 
town office  building  In  Washington,  but  the 
building  was  put  up  and  paid  for  from  a  fund 
that  had  been  provided  through  a  blank- 
check  practice  on  the  part  of  CongresB. 
Through  this  means,  Govenunent  funds  to  tbe 
amount  of  $800,000  were  spent  for  this  build- 
ing which  was  built  after  Congress  had  denied 
its  authorisation. 

Tee:  we  need  new  Congressmen  who  bave  a 
different  concept  of  duty  than  tboee  who  bave 
failed  tbe  people.  Congressmen,  who  have 
either  supported  or  acquiesced  In  tbe  practice 
that  has  been  going  on  In  otir  Government 
during  tbe  last  10  years  should  and.  I  believe, 
will  be  defeated. 

Tbe  people  are  more  concerned  about  toe- 
ing their  Oovemment  at  borne  than  they  are 
about  winning  tbe  war.  Of  course,  everybodjT 
knows  we  will  win  the  war:  that  is  not  a 
subject  for  discussion.  Our  generals,  admir- 
als,  officers,  and  all  of  the  boys  in  our  fighting 
forces  are  winning  it.  Of  course  we  will  win 
it,  and  of  course  everybody  wants  to  win  It  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  of  course  they  want  the 
kind  of  peace  that  will  Insure,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, against  a  repetition  of  war. 

The  people  are  terrorized  by  tyrannical, 
dictatorial  bureaucrats,  hindering  their  efforts 
in  every  kind  of  business.  We  have  the 
much-titled  Harold  Ickes.  with  brazen  effron- 
tery, stating  publicly  that  he  Is  a  bureaucrat 
and  that  it  is  not  the  bureaucrats  and  New 
Dealers  who  have  been  running  this  war,  but 
the  dollar-a-year  businessmen,  and  that  those 
who  think  the  war  effort  la  being  bungled 
should  blame  them.  He  mentions  men  like 
Knudsen,  Nelson,  Stettlnlus.  and  many  other 
able  men  of  business.  This  Is  obnoxious  and 
disgusting.  These  New  Deal  bureaucrats  have 
done  everything  within  their  limited  capabil- 
ities to  hinder  the  war  effort.  Ickes,  himself. 
is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  this 
New  Deal,  bureaucratic  type.  In  a  book, 
either  written  by  himself  or  by  someone  else 
for  him,  he  calls  himself  "the  old  curmudg- 
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eon,"  which  probably  signifies  that  be  Is  a 
miser  for  power. 

The  President  has  vested  in  Ickes  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  oil  industry,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  done,  that  we  can 
think  of,  that  would  have  constituted  a  more 
inane  and  senseless  conduct  of  a  business. 
It  has  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  crude  oil.  a 
vital  war  material  for  this  country  in  its 
peace  economy  as  well.  Ickes  sovmds  off  with 
statements  that  are  inane,  meaningless,  Ul- 
consldered,  and  unreliable.  He  talks  about 
the  wealth  of  the  country  now  running  Into 
the  trillions,  with  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  worth  about  $89,000,  represented  mostly 
by  undiscovered  and  unmlned  coal. 

This  "old  curmudgeon"  has  been  vested  with 
the  administration  of  some  18  agencies  of 
government.  Nobody  understands  how  the 
President  expected  him  to  hover  over  all  of 
these  agencies.  It  reminds  one  of  the  story 
of  Lincoln  about  a  boy  who  reported  to  his 
mother  that  he  had  put  40  eggs  under  a  hen 
and  that  he  did  It  Just  to  see  her  spread  her- 
self. This  comparison  between  these  two 
hens  will  probably  be  understood  by  all,  un- 
less It  Is  the  economists  and  theorists  in  the 
departments  In  Washington. 

Ickes  wants  control  of  the  oil  Industry.  He 
has  not  been  sincere  In  this  matter  of  trying 
to  obtain  an  Increased  price  on  crude  oil. 
Andy  Rowley,  oil  editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Dally  Tribune,  one  of  ^e  leading  news- 
papers In  the  Midwest,  Is  an  authority  on  the 
oU  Industry.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
editor  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  which  Is 
the  oil  man's  bible,  and  has  an  international 
circulation.  ^>eaking  from  his  memoran- 
dtun  more  than  2  jrears  ago,  the  PhUUps 
Petroleum  Co.  requested  permission  to  In- 
crease the  price  It  paid  for  crude.  Oil  men 
throughout  the  country  supported  this  re- 
quest and  no  one  opposed  it.  Data  was  sup- 
plied to  establish  its  Justlfleatlon,  but  the 
"old  curmudgeon"  was  discourteous  to  all  who 
tried  to  discuss  with  him  these  matters.  He 
was  not  only  dlscourteotis,  but  positively  In- 
sulting to  men  who  had  traveled  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  ooimtry  to  aid 
him.  But  he  Is  not  receptive  to  aid.  He  is  a 
dictator  In  spirit  and  an  Ignoramus  In  prac- 
tice. He  made  a  recommendation  to  Prentiss 
Brown  for  an  advance  in  the  price  of  crude  oil 
but  be  made  this  recommendation  as  a  ges- 
ture and  Just  a  day  before  tbe  President 
Issued  his  freedng  order  on  prices  and  wages. 
He  bad  had  2  years  in  which  to  be  adviaed, 
but  you  can't  advise  a  man  like  that.  Be  Is 
past  hope.  When  he  recommended  tbe  price 
of  crude  oil  be  advanced  he  knew  it  would  not 
be,  and  be  knows  now  that  it  won't  be.  Be  is 
not  on  tbe  level  at  all. 

Tbe  obsession  with  Z^es  to  take  over  the 
oil  industry  is  not  new.  It  dates  back  to 
18SS,  when  he  was  sppolnted  csar  ot  tbe 
petroleum  Industry  under  the  now  defunct 
N.  R.  A.  Tbe  oil  business  was  tbe  only  Mg 
business  placed  under  separate  control  of  a 
Government  official  outside  of  the  M.  B.  A. 
Nathan  R.  Margold,  an  attorney  from  the  Sast 
Side  of  New  York,  was  mads  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Oil  Conservation  Board,  which 
was  the  agency  running  the  oU  Industry. 
Margold  was  then,  and  still  is.  Solicitor  of 
the  Interior  Department  under  "tbe  old  cur- 
mtKlgeon."  One  of  Margold's  first  actions 
was  to  set  up  a  work  sheet  of  control  of  the 
entire  petroleum  Industry,  with  himself  as 
head.  He  asked  oU  men  how  much  Walter 
C.  Teagle,  then  president  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (New  Jersey)  made  a  year.  When  told 
Teagle's  salary  was  $125,000  a  year,  Margold 
is  reported  to  have  said:  "Well,  if  Teagle 
makes  that  m\>cb  (or  running  one  oil  com- 
pany, I  should  get  more  for  running  the 
whole  indtistry."  On  his  work  sheet  was  a 
staff  of  15  lawyers  which  Margold  would  pick. 
Margold  was  working  under  Ickes  then,  and 
etlll  is.     Margold  denied  he  ever  prepared 


such  a  woik  sheet  but  prominent  oil  men 
were  shown  it  and  discDflsed  It  with  MarfoM. 
It  can  be  documented  so  as  to  show  It  to  be 
an  undeniable  fact. 

Mow.  in  view  of  this,  who  would  believe 
Ickes?  I  am  positive  of  what  I  am  saying. 
It  is  well  known  to  Informed  men  In  the  in- 
dustry. Of  course  he  is  now  being  appeased 
becatise  of  his  power  and  becatise  of  fear 
of  reprisals  that  It  is  the  policy  of  the  New 
Deal  bureaucrats  to  practice  against  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country.  These  tyrants  are  not 
moved  by  any  efforts  at  appeasement.  The 
only  salvation  for  this  country  is  to  get  rid 
of  them  and  we  wUl  depend  upon  the  people 
that  this  may  be  done. 

Such  things  as  I  have  recited  not  only 
affect  the  oil  business,  but  the  farming  and 
stock-raising  business,  and  all  other  business 
activities  of  the  people.  The  people  are  talk- 
ing about  them,  they  will  keep  on  talking 
about  them,  and  they  will  act  when  they 
have  an  opporttmity. 
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Increased  Food  Prodnctios— AvaiUbiiity 
of  Fann  Madiinerf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NO«TR  MXOTS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  28  (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  IS).  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  the  increased 
food  production  being  asked  for.  accom- 
panied as  it  is  by  dixe  lack  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, leads  me  to  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rcoon  a 
letter  from  R.  A.  Lathrop.  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  North  Dakota  Implement 
Dealers'  Associatkn,  on  the  subject  of 
the  availability  of  farm  madilnery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscotB, 
as  follows: 

NocTB  Dakota  JMnMttMm 

Dbalobi  Amocurxom. 

Hope.  N.  Dak. 
Mr.  Masvin  Jons, 

War  Food  AdminUtrator . 

Waihingion,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Jotna:  Wc  wish  to  present  somo 
phases  of  the  1M4  food  production  prognun, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  the  Isnn  equlp- 
msnt  situation  in  this  State.  Our  fsrmea 
are  being  asked  to  greatly  Increase  tlieir 
acreage,  the  report  being  tbat  our  1M4  quota 
will  be  10.000.000  acres  of  wheat  alone.  That 
Is  second  only  to  Kansss.  and  two  to  three 
times  that  of  the  other  wheat-produdng 
States. 

Tlie  program  should  not  rest  only  upon 
added  acres,  but  also  upon  Increased  yield 
per  acre.  To  aooompUsh  this  with  run-<lown 
equipment  is  a  long-shot  gamble  in  this 
State  where  (outside  of  eastern  20  percent) 
we  have  to  raise  cropa  with  less  than  needed 
rainfall.  Tbe  purchsses  of  tbe  past  2  years 
have  centered  on  replacing  the  power-pro- 
ducing and  grain-saving  madilnes,  eqiecially 
tractors  and  combines.  That  was  no  doubt 
good  policy,  as  the  lack  of  funds,  due  to 
the  drought  o(  tho  MM  llecade.  made  It  Im- 
possible for  the  farmer  to  make  all  needed 
replacements,  etfcn  If  machinery  had  been 
available. 

Even  yet  there  are  many  10-  to  X-year-old 
tractors  on  the  farms,  and  still  a  shortage 
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of  combiiie5s.    However,  the  immediate  prob-    ' 
lem.  as  we  see  It,  Is  to  provide  tractor  plows, 
and  to  make  sure  that  grain  drills  will  be    ! 
provided  for  1M4. 

While  preparing  this  letter  we  went  out  ' 
on  the  street  and  asked  the  first  12  farmers 
we  met  the  ages  of  their  plows  and  drills,  i 
The  average  was  13  and  16  respectively,  and  ■ 
this  area  was  not  quit*  as  badly  hit  by  the  j 
drought  as  was  two-thirds  of  the  State  ' 

The  foundation  of  our  1944  crop  should 
be  good  -plowing  this  fall  and  good  drilling 
-next  spring,  to  get  the  grain  down  to  the 
subsurface  moisture.  This  Is  the  only  as- 
surance of  even  a  fair  crop,  unless  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  very  wet  year,  which  la  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  Whether  we 
do  a  real  good  job  may  make  a  difference 
of  from  fifty  to' one  hundred  millions  of 
bushels  in  the  total  of  our  crops. 

Even  though  North  Dakota  Is  so  regarded, 
it  is  not  a  wheat  State,  as  60  percent  of  cur 
acreage  Is  In  other  crops.     We  rank  first  In 
rye  and  flax,  are  tied  foi  first  In  barley.  In 
hay  acreage  "ve  equal  Illinois,  we  are  sixth 
In  potatoes,   and  raise  70  percent  as  many 
acre*  of  corn  as  Michigan.     Outside  of  flax 
.    all  our  crops  enter  directly  (or  Indirectly  via 
livestock)    into  the  food  picture.    To  show 
that  we  do  have  some  livestock.  In  the  worst 
drou?.ht   year   we   had   to   reduce  our  cattle 
population   by  900.000  head.     So  It  may  be 
seen  that  North  Dakota  is  really  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  the  food  production  program. 
While  It  is  the  writer's  Job  to  try  and  pd- 
vanre  the  Interests  of  the  retail  farm  equip- 
ment dealer,  as  to  this  particular  problem  my 
firn'.    th/»u«ht    is    that    our   Stata'a   respon** 
t'l  Unci*"  »»m'»  rail   f^r  more  food  shall   be 
100  j>rrceiit     Tb«  Mie  f»f  two  (a  thre«  t%Un 
p\4,%%  ).iMl  Oriilfi  per  d*»W  will  not  (jreatly 
uUii*  ttt'-n  welfdf*-,  bi»t,  mm  ww  tuit*  alrr^dy 
»«*.tr«l   )t  muf  maJc  m  v«y  %t0U%  dl«*»riit#  l;i 
XU*  i"«»l  f'""!  fft'>d*uiunt  'it  t/ur  l»l«it* 

n»*  «mff»#<llMU  umm^t.  M  *•  fUff  It,  U  <Hat 
liaM'/f  pl//*«  IM  ■MtlU-K'Hi  <(tu««<t)r  t>#  Im. 
ttuMtiiiUly  »hipp«d  ^>  M'^fih  tHkitin.  O  )••' 
•urt  M  K'>'«d  (<iii>d^tw/it  f'ff  'Ait  1944  ir')p  ■ 
una  pUrwdiK  ts  Jii«t  l»»"t  Mmi,  that  our 
farrn«r«  lx«  sMUfMi  (hat  tl(#y  wtU  K*t  •uffl* 
e(«nt  smut  diilU  Uj  iM</i>#ily  plant  ih«  »cf 
th«y  do  pr»rai"  A  rattful  invMtiKMti'm 
■liould  b*  Hi  <»n''»  m*d«  »•  ttt  th*  rondlilou 
of  all  II f  uiBrrrnt  machUk«»  that  #nt4ir  into 
the  growiuK  and  proc«s»li)g  of  our  cuiyut. 
and  thai  tney  will  ta«  avallaUl*  wh«ri  netcUd 
The  »uuBiioii  III  this  Btats  u  abnormal,  dus 
to  low  replatemfnta  during  tha  1930  decade, 
rortunately,  the  farmers  are  now  In  financial 
condition  so  that  they  can  make  the  necea- 
mry  ri. placements.  If  permitted  to  do  so. 
And,  they  may  be  Siifely  trusted  to  buy  only 
such  equipment  as  they  do  need. 

Let's  make  sure  that  the  supply  of  farm 
equipment  Is  balanced  to  the  requirements 
lor  growing  the  crops  most  essential  to  the 
winning  of  the  war — and  of  a  worth-while 
peace. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.   A.  LATHaop. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


A  Challenge  to  Americanism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Septeviber  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15).  1943 

Mr.    WILLIS.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  address 
entitled  "A  Challenge  to  Americanism," 
delivered  by  Henry  J.  Taylor,  author  of 
Men  in  Motion,  before  the  Indiana  Re- 
publican Editorial  Association  at  French 
Lick  Springs,  Ind.,  on  September  18,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Republicans,  fellow  working  mem- 
bers of  the  press:  I 

In  February  1918  an  important  event  oc-    I 
curred  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  Repub-    . 
lican  Party  and  the  Nation.    Will  H.  Hays  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.    The  House  and  Senate  were  over-    i 
whelmlngly  Democratic  at  that  time  and  the 
war  with  Germany  was  at  Its  height. 

All  the  Democratic  horses  were  being  pa- 
raded back  and  forth  In  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  The  rivers  were  flowing  and  over- 
flowing with  worthies  and  semiworthies  who 
seemed  to  base  their  claims  for  continued  ac- 
ceptance on  the  thesis  that  having  gotten 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream  they  were  so 
far  unable  to  cross  it. 

But  even  our  glorious  victories  overseas 
were  not  enough  to  redeem  these  water- 
soaked  equine  against  the  forthright  and 
straightforward  campaign  for  better  govern- 
ment conducted  by  an  honest  man  from  Sul- 
livan, Ind. 

At  the  height  of  our  war  victories,  at  a 
moment  «rhen  all  the  world  echoed  the  name 
of  a  Democratic  President  who  was  considered 
Indispensable  both  In  war  and  in  the  coming 
peare,  at  a  moment  when  th*-  country  r'.riced 
with  nrm  Victory  after  ano'hfT.  in  f.»(t,  as 
ytAi  ktuiw.  wiihin  1  w^k  ''(  <h#  vutuTUiun 
•rml»tic«  Harlf.  th*  Ut*ptJbll'»»ri  r^rr-palizr  f- 
•uli«d  Ift  th«  pU-fiuni  i/t  a  lUpubll'uft  rn»- 
j#/»Mr  »»•  •>«'**»  i^"  H'ltiM  wfMi  (h*  i;»(i'«<i  ;*»*•.•» 

N'/W.   what   w««   ill*   maKi'.'   '/(    Will   liar*' 
«>»»(/al«riV     1  »«»l«rv«  Mr   May*  w/uld  it-  il»« 
firnt  I''  admit  that  •h'T*  *«•  i»"  tintV'i  ut  »U 
ftiit  th«r«  w»«  truth,  int^lliKfttc*,  forthfitch*- 
ii«M,  Htid  ^nirniiiK  dMii*  Oi  wi  Uf  (xx/pl' 
■l)«fak  aKHlii  and  h<*va  thoir  wny 
I        Mvrlnii    tha    obvU<U«    t>aittll«'l    hctwer-n    our 
I   miUMiinii   today   and   tl»«   iituUitim   "i")   y«i>ri 
au".  and  in  cominK  to  ttita  inct-iltiK  in  Frfiiih 
I   llt'k,  I  hava  iiiiuf  btw  k  ovar  tlta  i«-f:ord  ol  iliut 
catnpMlHii.     Mert,  for  «xamplr,  in  »<jrni-iliiiiK 
Will  Hayes  aald  In  a  speach  to  the  MicIukuii 
Republican  Stata  Convention  in  Gruiid  Hup- 
Ids  in  thU  same  month  of  the  yeur  25  yeuns 
ago — September  1918.     I  quote  hun;    'Therp 
always  should  be  in  American  uffuir;;  at  least 
two  great  parties,  both  strong  and  vigoroU":. 
But  I  Insist  that  our  politics  be  open  and 
acknowledged  and  ori  a  plane  and  of  a  charac- 
ter that  needs  no  substitute,  and  thpt  there 
be  no  politics  in  anything  that  touches  the 
war. 

"Has  It  occurred  to  yon,  my  iritnd.*,  *.he 
said,  "what  it  means  to  the  country's  cause 
for  the  minority  party  to  make  it  Its  one  chief 
business  to  try  to  excel  the  majority  party 
In  support  of  the  war?  Have  you  estimated 
what  it  means  for  the  sake  of  that  cause  for 
the  minority  party  to  strive  continually  to 
outdo  the  party  In  power  In  every  war  activity 
and  actually  to  lead  in  its  unqualified  sup- 
port of  till  war  mea.sures?  This  l^  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Republican  Party  at  the  moment. " 
said  Mr.  Hays  in  1918.  "It  is  its  higii  privi- 
lege and  duty." 

How  could  those  words  of  September  1918 
be  more  appropriate  than  they  are  for  Sep- 
tember 1943?  And  how  could  it  be  more  c'ear 
that  if  we  are  equally  forthright  today,  equal- 
ly clear-minded  in  our  recognition  that  we 
must  be  an  opposition  party,  act  like  one.  talk 
like  one,  and  fight  like  one.  we  can  serve  ihis 
Nation  as  It  will  be  served  In  no  other  way! 
It  is  simply  not  politically  true  that  we  have 
to  endorse  our  opposition  to  beat  our  oppo- 


sition.    I  do   not   nciicc  our  opposition   en- 
dorsing us! 

I  believe  we  can  take  m  new  hands  the  de- 
termination cf  the  necessary  changes  to  pre- 
serve the  principles  of  freedom  and  Individ- 
ual self-faith  that  our  national  traditions 
requires,  and  I  believe  that  we  must  do  so 
or  we  cannot  win  this  war  and  safeguard  the 
peace  in  the  American  manner.  For  our 
Government  today  Is  Europeanlzed.  We  are 
not  changing  a  personality,  we  are  changing 
a  ba.sic  philosophy  of  government.  Com- 
munism is  the  red,  fascism  Is  the  black 
•We  are  shepherded  into  a  blending.  We  are 
both  reddish  and  blackish.  We  are  a  brown. 
For  the  fundamentals  of  the  Government 
idea  brought  forward  in  cur  country,  and 
now  to  be  expanded  from  here,  were  'already 
prepared  in  a  combination  of  the  polyglot 
doctrlne.<;  of  Europe. 

For  10  years.  In  the  name  of  a  strong  per- 
sonality, our  national  socialists  have  prac- 
ticed in  wider  and  wider  measures  a  strange 
mixture  of  sheer  opportunism,  emotional 
economics,  and  reckless  adventure  along 
with  a  hard-headed  political  program  cf 
making  the  labor  unions  and  farmers  of  our 
Nation  so  dependent  on  special  favors  from 
them,  that  they  could  control  both  of  these 
two  groups  and  thus  maintain  themselves  in 
power  indefinitely. 

In  this,  from  the  very  beginning,  they 
have  performed  a  profound  dls.servlce.  For 
one  of  the  politici.l  venoms  communicated 
from  abroad  is  that  even  America  now 
wonders  whether  democracy  will  work.  We 
a;e  lostui:  fai'h  In  our  system  at  home  while 
7,f  bti'Me  the  ."iysten,  of  our  mortal  enemi'-a 
abroii<l 

Th"  first  OfniTP  of  t ^,<.  human  hfnri  l«  ^^ 
t)ti<\  «",»(#•♦  hin«  ori  v/liKh  'o  l<'?in  And  t).»ft 
le  t),*"  i)<'irt>  K/t,|/h  )«■  rspl'rtll/^M  by  t.U' 
f «,(,«.  «    i',»«i)ihrj*<i^    <«r»'l    Atwruu*    tmWifi 

'fli'"!,    wt/ll«    f.HioiU't.    i'/t«)»iarlarni    « o»    a 
rfiRl    uri'l    violent    Kt<«l»    »"    Ui"   v«-ry   w»t»  >>t 
iivil)/i.ti"r(  itfti'lf   Air**-!!'*  •  r»i«ti//nnl  »''<  i»<li' ' 
I    K»w  LX'iil'itt  p'lfoMii  M  eiwl   uniuvr-llriK      I'or 
'    /  iv)ii/4>tl'in   ffiiia  U|>"n   individual   Mlt'fNiOi 
!    f.'iviii/.iii.ion  l»  ft/»'  "lid  f"r«r(fioer  urn  IndlvUhU'l 
iliiny      WMliotii  tliB  >*ot»liip  </f  truth   r(»</H-ii 
h)  tn«  lu  Mon  It  itR  Uii'lirk    und  (UtpandlnK 
on   th«"   IndivKlual   imMt  of    lifc  rMi/z-ni!,   un 
({ov«Tnnii?ni  run  j-xiri  U"  i);.llorii«l  virtu**,  and 
no  vtui  or  i)i'tii't>  ciin  huvf  u  truly  moral  ba*!* 
NMtln-r    rlii-t<iru:    nor   clrvir   coiulHloniiiK 
of  I  lie  public  mind,  nor   hrillliuu  formulti-. 
whldi  (liMj.;ui»>«*  a  trroiip;i  pluui*  while  this  \h 
beltiK    d';i.e     not   even    tlie   goodneaN   of    the 
cau>-e  wiiich  iM  dl.sgulhid,  can  maintain  tlie 
ed'tice      The  ultimate  ground  on  which  the 
fitren':;ih  of  the  nation  rests  1«  the  spiritual 
quality  within   the  people   and  their  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  and  in  the  integrity  of 
their    government.       Integrity    is    what    up- 
holds all  and  the  whole  Is  menaced  whenever 
the  government  sets  that  example. 

In  our  present  government  the  separation 
of  enlltjhtenment  and  virtue,  the  separation 
o/  thought  and  conscience,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  Amerira's  failure  in  any  way  to  direct  the 
wcrld  toward  peace  from  the  time  Hitler 
canie  to  power  in  1933  to  the  outbreak  ot 
war  in  1939.  As  our  leaders  pres&ed  their 
views  and  expended  their  wcrds  and  prom- 
ises at  home,  thoy  fell  further  and  further 
away  from  the  ability  to  enforce  any  peace 
abroad. 

For  C  years,  while  the  world  smoldered. 
ready  to  burn  under  the  torch  cf  the  mr.d- 
m.in  Hit'.er  and  the  historic  flame  of  pan- 
Germanism,  knowing  and  being  warned  by 
such  men  a.s  Mr.  Hu'l.  that  war  was  coming', 
our  National  Socialist  leaders  still  tampered 
With  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  honesty 
of  our  Nation. 

Our  Government  was  run  then,  as  It  Is 
now,  by  a  small  group  thoroughly  familir.r 
with  the  powtr  that  such  oi-ganizaticn  gives 
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for  the  attainment  and  retention  of  Influ- 
ence and  position.  The  tongue  and  pen 
were  the  cogs  of  the  machine.  Just  as  they 
are  today.  A  masterly  camouflage  of  spoken 
morality  was  daubed  over  the  grhn  reality 
of  partisan  politics.  Side  by  side  with  the 
misuse  of  speech,  they  entered  Into  their  vast 
pretense  of  "making  democracy  work." 

These  men  did  not  operate  for  democracy, 
for  their  measures  and  orders,  theh:  appoint- 
ments to  the  Judiciary,  their  witch  hunts 
and  purges,  were  the  antithesis  of  any  con- 
fidence in,  democracy.  They  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  ruling  the  Nation  as  they— in 
their  wisdom— saw  fit.  They  pursued  the 
same  program  which  led  to  such  bitter  trou- 
ble abroad— the  elaborate  suppression  of 
facts  and  the  doctrine  of  hate  to  suit  a  secret 

DOllCV 

Are  these  men  competent  to  conclude  this 
war  In  justice  to  the  American  people,  and 
to  conclude  the  peace  In  Justice  to  the  world? 
That  1=;  a  fair  and  honorable  test,  more  Im- 
portant than  ever  In  wartime,  mercilessly 
exact.     The  answer  is  a  clear   and  roaring, 

"No." 

I  have  Just  come  from  Charlottesville.  Va., 
to  debate  there  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
"America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air." 
"Should  the  Atlantic  Charter  Be  the  Basis 
for  the  Peace?"  If  the  Republican  Party 
will  take  these  men  at  their  word,  and  point 
alone  at  the  eight  clauses  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  clause  by  clause,  the  bankruptcy 
of  even  foreign  policy— a  policy  which,  as 
far  as  I  can  see.  Is  nonexistent,  uncontrol- 
lable, and  unlimited— can  be  and  should  b« 
merclleaaly  exposed  In  the  Interest*  of  our 
people  and  In  the  Interests  of  a  laMIng  peace 
for  the  world. 

Th*t  ptPUmltiUtU^  iff  •  laatlng  pear.#  utp 
couMit}^*  and  tuU'tti*r  ThN  «cf>«»^t  (4 
All  nmirrn*  Id  Wlth'/iit  th*-*"  ti*r,  c<<r«illtM»#  In 
It*  Uridtfreblfr  t"A»f 

Tufnin*  I"  'riif  ptmintttt  at  Utrtn*,  ihi»**  1»« 
Umtm  wivr  af*  In  iH«  rnuWU  «rf  itm  »U*iun 
♦'luU'h  lb"  »)«rt»»#r  '/I  Jib«.raUwit  a«ul  w»M  M 
hum  lilt  hiKh 

H/;w  y<;u  knr/w  a«  wall  •»  I  rto  that  th«  l*rm 
"liberal"  h«#  itrrrwn  mt  «/t«t  of  hand  thai  an 
hon*!  t  u»«  of  It  la  irnpoaail*!* 

lAkM  many  of  your  fii«»idji  and  inina,  1  hjva 
lonu  •!"«  »u»pi>«d  •nyliii  X  am  a  liberal  I 
Hn«wt>r  ifiat  I  am  an  Am«rlcan  and  let  It  ijo 

••^  »»»**  .... 

National  aoctallaU  »UA«  the  liberal   label 

and  faUlfled  the  wmct-pt 

It  U  typical  of  national  aoclallam  that  It 
calls  Itaelf  liberal  when  It  la.  In  fact,  reac- 
tionary. It  la  reactionary  becatue  It  turn* 
back  the  course  of  man'a  advance  to  the 
liberal  acclal  order  which  It  seeka  to  over- 
throw. Its  enemies  are  Chatham  and  Burke, 
Pox  and  Pitt.  Palmerston  and  Cobden.  Bright 
and  Gladstone,  and,  on  otir  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Washington  and  Franklin.  JefTerson. 
Madison,  Clay,  Webster.  Lincoln.  Where  in 
all  history  can  be  found  a  group  of  names  like 
these,  and  In  what  teachings  have  there  been 
more  fruitful  Infiuences  In  the  thoughts  and 
Institutions  of   mankind? 

Instead,  there  had  been  various  sorts  of  in- 
competents, like  Karl  Marx,  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  national  socialism  for  the  oetter 
part  of  a  hundred  years  But  they  were  not 
listened  to  until  the  sudden  growth  and  dis- 
tortion of  the  mechanistic  network,  when 
new  Industrial,  social  and  economic  problems 
began  to  force  us  with  such  force  and  in  such 
a  bewildering  manner  that,  separated  from 
the  good  earth,  we  hesitated  to  act  in  terms 
of  what  had.  since  the  early  Immigrations  to 
America,  been  the  fundamental,  underlying 
convictions  of  free  people. 

History  will  never  forgive  America's  na- 
tional socialists  for  having  used  their  op- 
portunities in  abusive  ways  which  led  to  weak- 
ness and  cleverness  when  mankind  all  over 
the  world  had  so  much  at  stake  In  an  Ameri- 
can example  of  sobriety,  stability,  and  In- 
tegrity. 


If  our  national  socialists  were  honest  with 
UB,  and  with  the  world  we  seek  to  help,  they 
would  i^ree  that  It  is  moral  principles,  and 
moral  principles  alone,  by  which  any  indi- 
vidual's accomplishment  should  be  tested. 
But  they  are  herd-minded  and  they  have  a 
special  Interest  in  the  advancement  of 
national  socialism. 

Second  to  the  exposure  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, how  can  we  fail  to  expose  the  fact  that 
the  struggle  of  the  Republican  Party  is  really 
the  struggle  for  freedom  in  this  of  all  coun- 
tries from  which  the  best  hope  for  freedom 
must  come.  This  Issue  is  profound,  and  it 
is  otir  issue,  for  the  responsibility  rests  on 
us  as  it  has  rested  on  others  at  earlier  times 
In  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Roman  Republic  rose  against  the  des- 
potic world  as  America  rose  against  the  reli- 
gious and  economic  limitations  of  Europe. 
The  banner  of  freedom  passed  from  tired 
Athens  to  Rome,  for  the  early  Roman  Empire 
was  a  republic,  res  publlca,  a  public  a&alr, 
the  product  of  the  Hellenic  idea  of  freedom — 
the  rights  of  Individuals  against  arbitrariness. 
Rome  occupied  the  successive  states  of  the 
Asiatic  Middle  East,  but  this  Asiatic  world 
gradually  stifled  the  spirit  of  Roman  freedom 
and  Rome's  political  spiders  did  the  rest. 
The  process  was  similar  In  its  extension  from 
Sulla  to  Diocletian — a  transition  to  rtile  by 
appointment,  to  absolutism,  to  tyranny,  and 
to  the  downfall  of  Roman  freedom. 

But  at  the  moment  when  freedom  seemed 
to  die  and  Roman  citizens  were  converted 
Into  subjects  of  the  Caesars  a  profound  agita- 
tion broke  upon  the  distracted  world  from 
Palestine  To  redeem  and  liberate  an  en- 
slaved and  despairing  humanity  with  •  new 
Oospel  rrf  Clod,  itmw  walked  •ttuniH  men. 

As  a  fhlnlnf  Jleht,  the  OosfMl  r«nr«ii«l  tf»« 
prlnri|rt«  tHat  «Kfti  humtn  smil  eomm  into 
tmiitUmcfi  <nw4i.  »•  tin«|tt«-  »mfivrft#l,  »hd  ttml 
th«  will  M  ffM,  and  ihrr/tMfh  lu  Mium  rnim 
sliapM  hia  <»*=<lny  «m  esrth  ftiMl  III  th«  h#r«» 
sfur  Tlr*  I4*a  «/f  m««tt,  the  eofM«fH  tH  tf0»' 
dim  and  psfd'msllty,  was  fs#w»lum«d  ttf 
Cliriaiianliy  )ust  when  »t«t«  omnlpounr:* 
had  r««ch«d  lu  hift»«st  d«¥«Un>m«tit,  and 
IH«  struKtfls  of  OfirUilftnlty  Is  •tilt  sfAlnst 
all  who  s««  the  future  rrf  man  Iti  Urtns  ot 
fovsrnment  omniprruncs, 

Ws  havs  the  fMururees  snd  th«  t«mp*ra> 
ment  for  our  greatness  But  th«y  Are  ours, 
They  were  not  (rs«  to  us,  and  they  are  not 
free  to  squander,  Thsy  art  not  eontmon 
property.  An  honorabls  st«t«  eannot  five 
them  sway  because  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  state.    They  belong  to  us. 

America  U  incomparably  better  off  than 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  It  is  the  solemn 
duty,  the  prime  duty,  of  our  Oovernment 
to  see  that  we  remain  so.  We  obuined  this 
position  by  coming  here  In  the  first  place, 
then  working  hard  and  honorably  after  we 
got  here. 

We  have  been  fortunate  m  our  location. 
But,  remember,  we  made  our  lcx»tion.  It 
was  not  delivered  to  via.  Our  blessings  did 
not  come  easily. 

From  the  days  of  the  first  Inmalgrants, 
through  the  days  of  Concord  and  Lexington, 
of  the  wildemesa  of  Indiana,  from  the  days 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  days  of  the  new 
California,  and  the  great  Paclflc  Northwest, 
through  the  tragedy  of  the  last  war  and  of 
this  one,  we  have  built  our  Nation  with  more 
Idealism  and  less  greed  than  any  people 
on  earth.  It  has  been  a  long  and  difficult 
struggle,  the  combined  struggle  of  a  great 
and  successive  body  of  free  men.  It  has  been 
a  continuing  process. 

The  result:  America  is  the  greatest  Nation 
on  earth.  How  true  you  find  that  as  soon 
as  you  leave  our  shores.  Aa  a  people,  we 
are  mora  productive,  we  ask  less  and  give 
more,  we  are  more  generous  and  more  open- 
minded,  more  tolerant  and  more  forgiving, 
than  any  group  on  earth.  Our  men  are  the 
most  versatile,  our  women  the  moet  beautiful 
and  free,  our  children  the  best  educated.    Ai 


a  nation  we  are  plagued  by  neither  Infancy 
nor  old  age.  From  the  banks  of  the  Wabash 
to  the  waters  of  both  seas,  we  want  only  to 
work  and  play,  live  honestly,  love  deeply, 
and  die  in  otir  time. 

Otu:  hopes  may  not  be  Important  to  na- 
tional Boclallst  officeholders.  But  our  hopes 
are  important  to  tis.  We  cannot  live  In, 
debt,  and  many  of  us  never  have.  We  can- 
not take  on  obligations  for  others  until  we 
have  fulfilled  our  own.  Neither  can  our 
country. 

It  is  difficult  at  best  for  most  cf  us  to  make 
our  way  and  provide  for  our  families.  We 
have  no  surplus.  We  have  no  certainty  of 
our  future.  We  have  great  problems,  great 
sadnesses  It  will  take  us  generations  to 
overcome  the  mistakes  already  made  at  home, 
and  to  overcome  the  eflfects  of  this  war. 

We  shall  be  faced  by  every  sort  of  read- 
justment, deep  privations.  We  must  provide 
for  the  returning  Americar*  soldiers,  for  the 
desperate  and  the  wounded  of  our  own  land. 
We  must  work  tirelessly  to  regain  our  sol- 
vency and  to  recompense  the  htige  drain  on 
every  resource  we  have.  In  this  alone  we  face 
the  greatest  task  in  our  history.  We  are  In, 
no  position  to  lift  the  standard  of  living  in 
China,  in  Rtijssia.  among  400,000,000  Impover- 
ished people  on  the  overpopulated  peninsula 
of  Europe,  no  matter  how  desirable  that  may 
be.  One  hundred  and  thirty  million  Ameri- 
cans arc  in  no  pcsltfon  to  do  this,  and  tlier« 
is  no  possibility  whatever  of  our  suceeedlng 
In  the  attempt.  There  are  a  hundred  places 
to  start  and  no  place  to  stop.  We  simply 
descend  Into  the  morass  of  repudiation  or 
continual  war.  Our  cithsens  deserve  a  t)«tt«r 
deKtlny  than  that. 

In  the  procewi  of  otir  national  life  we  bat* 
already  been  incrMltMy  c4>«flt«M«  to  tto«  rttt 
M  the  world  We  htv«  aikMl  no  ilMfliM  for 
thta.  snd  M/meiimM  it  MMina  m  ihaugh  w« 
hat*  r^r^lved  wmti,  Vut  th«  rtiart  tUitNhf, 
yv0  t\p04i  tuA  he  »»hMM4  ol  our  u»rmeiAif 
Ut  the  rest  of  the  world, 

Tiui  umiuaium  to  rtmUH  toward  •  tt^iAsr 
wrrrld  and  the  value  In  dolnf  m  are  tAf^UHM. 
Wh/i  doM  not  kni/w  (hat?  Our  duly  U  ut 
Im  useful,  h//wever,  not  M«ordlnff  to  our  d«' 
aires  hut  aceordlne  to  our  powers. 

Our  national  socUlwU^  Idea  U  tbat  our 
Ofivernment  promtaM  to  arrange  frMdom  «n4 
prosperity  for  th«  paopU  of  the  world.  ThM 
Is  a  thoufhtUii  undartaklnf — bow  tboufbi* 
less  no  one  knows,  Yet  this  airy  and  fatuou« 
approach  to  the  reality  of  the  world  la  pro* 
mulgated  at  the  very  time  wbon  tba  aoloma 
and  high  purpose  of  the  Unltad  StatM  ibotiUI 
be  to  have  the  people  of  all  tb«  world  b«ll«r« 
in  tis— what  we  say,  what  we  do,  and  what  w« 
Intend  to  do. 

On  the  narrower  question  alone,  the  ques- 
tion of  freedom  from  want — anyone  must 
know  that  the  politicians,  good  and  had,  of 
each  and  every  country  of  the  world  will  be 
pulling  on  us  in  a  tug-of-war  to  get  the 
most  out  ot  America's  international  W.  P.  A.. 
exactly  as  our  local  mayors  camped  in  Waah- 
Ington  to  'get  the  most  out  of  the  "dont 
change  artists"  disastrous,  boondoggling 
W.  P.  A.  at  home.  The  "middle  of  the 
streamers"  who  do  not  want  to  be  Ranged 
are  referring  to  at  least  a  billion  people,  most 
of  them  In  primitive  svuroundlngs,  and  400,- 
000,000  of  them  In  the  Europe  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe.  Will  they  succeed? 
Their  promise  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  is  utterly  fantastic. 

Yet  the  Vlscotint  Cranbome,  Lord  Privy 
Seal  of  England,  representative  of  the  Inter- 
Allled  Committee  on  Poet-War  Requirements, 
announced  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
United  States  Government  had  already  re- 
quested from  all  Allied  Governments  and  gov- 
ernments In  exile  estimates  of  their  food, 
clothing,  and  housing  needs  for  the  llrst  18 
months  after  the  war  was  over,  along  with 
supplementary  lists  of  raw  materlala,  ma- 
chinery, and  Industrial  goods  which  all  these 
various  countries  of  the  world  will  need. 
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The  Viscount  Cranborne,  says  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  reminded  the  Hotise  of  Lords 
that,  while  Prime  Minister  Chiirchlll  had 
already  promised  that  -Britain  would  do  all 
she  could  to  help."  the  principal  supplier  can 
be  only  the  United  States;  England  hersell. 
he  pointed  out.  will  need  much. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  protested  over  the 
omission  of  certain  countries  of  the  world 
In  the  report.  Lord  Cranborne  corrected  this 
prcmptiv.  'Russia.  China.  Burma.  Malaya, 
ar.d  the  Netherland  East  Indies."  he  said, 
"will  state  their  needs." 

Now.  it  in  no  discredit  whatever  to  the  | 
Viscount  Cranborne  and  the  Archbishop  of 
York  that  they  talk  this  way.  or  to  the  Inter- 
AUicd  Committee  on  Post-War  Requirements 
to  meet  and  make  their  arrangements.  Thty 
have  been  educated  to  do  so  by  the  promises 
of  tl»e  official  spokesmen  of  the  United  States 
who.  after  a  parade  of  broken  promises  and 
colossal  Btupidttles  at  home,  now  make  new 
promises  to  the  world. 

Our  rational  soclalist.s  now  In  power  shall 
fall  the  world.  We  shall  be  unable  to  do  what 
they  say  we  should  do.  and  probably  un- 
willing to  do  it.  And  in  these  circumstances 
we  shall  make  enemies  of  our  friends.  Voices 
win  rise  against  us  in  panic  and  denunciation, 
precisely  as  voices  rose  against  us  after  the 
last   war.  when  our  leaders  promised  much 

less. 

Our  national  socialists  commit  a  national 
sin  in  the  folly  of  their  promises,  for  the 
promises  we  make  should  be  honest  and 
within  our  reach.  Then  we  should  live  up 
to  them,  set  our  example,  and  in  that  way 
establish  our  place  in  the  world  of,  free- 
men 

No  one  will  thank  us  for  starting  down  the 
road,  going  as  far  as  we  can.  and  then  chuck- 
U\^  the  whole  business  through  the  revulsion 
of  our  own  people  to  a  program  which  Ameri- 
cans know  In  their  hearts  Is  unsound  and 
untrue 

The  success  of  the  hope  for  a  better  world 
depends  on  reestablishing  the  self-faith  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
United  States  through  the  Republican  Party. 

The  fundamental  error  of  our  collectivists 
Is  that  thoy  have  never  understood  the  place 
which  integrity  has  in  all  the  ramifications 
of  life.  They  have  always  believed  that  to 
say  a  thing  Is  the  same  as  to  do  It.  as  though 
speech  were  final,  as  though  rhetoric  were 
capable  of  modifying  the  tendencies,  habits, 
8uid  character  of  real  beings,  as  though  ver- 
biage were  a  substitute  for  will,  conscience, 
and  education.  They  proceed  by  bursts  of 
eloquence  or  of  lawmaking;  they  believe  they 
can  legislate  the  nature  of  Impulses,  and  In 
so  doing  they  produce  disintegration.  They 
have  never  understood  the  first  line  of  Mon- 
tesquieu: "Laws  are  necessary  relations,  de- 
rived from  the  nature  of  things." 

They  will  not  see  that  their  Inability  to 
organize  liberty  comes  from  their  own  nature; 
from  wrong  notions  which  they  have  of  the 
Individual,  of  society,  of  races,  of  law,  of 
duty.  Tlielr  way  Is  to  plant  tr»es  downward 
and  then  be  astonished  at  the  result. 

This  means  perpetual  wavering  between 
coniuslon  and  tyranny,  between  the  red  and 
the  black,  between  Danton  and  Loyola. 

Again,  the  evidence  of  their  history  Is 
mercilessly  exact.  Through  long  years  they 
have  been  wasting  and  abusing  the  liberties 
our  ancestors  won.  Conceived  In  liberty  they 
have  distracted  our  people  from  the  stern 
fact  of  liberty,  the  first  element  of  which 
13  that  we  supply  ourselves  with  good  gov- 
ernment. 

When  President  Roosevelt  said.  "We  do  not 
need  to  abandon  our  democracy  to  match  the 
strength  cf  aggressors."  he  spoke  the  truth. 
We  do  not  need  to  abandon  it,  but  we  do 
need  to  go  back  to  It. 

The  Immediate  war  measure  and  the  pri- 
mary post-war  task  of  the  United  States  In 
bebalf  of  Itself  and  the  world  is  to  return 
to  its  moral  and  Intellectual  foundations  and 
believe  in  them  again. 


The  heavy  foreboding  which  many  note  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  thoughtful  men  and 
women,  the  strange  failure  to  rejoice  and  be 
electrified  by  the  mere  thought  that  one  day 
the  war  may  be  over— what  does  it  mean? 
It  means  we  see  a  fate  coming  closer  and  that 
we  know  we  have  been  made  weak  in  our 
own  house. 

Our  Nation  has  been  weakened  because 
ordinary  Americans  have  not  been  trusted. 

Our  Nation  has  been  weakened  because 
every  bulwark  of  integrity  we  have  has  been 
tampered  with.  The  oath-bound  leaders  of 
our  Government  cannot  clrcumveu!;  ihe  pur- 
pose of  law,  destroy  the  authority  of  con- 
tracts, belittle  the  fundamental  postulates 
by  which  all  honorable  men  live,  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  spoken  word,  the  clarity  of  the 
written  word,  whether  it  be  between  Govern- 
ment and  citizen  or  citizen  ar.d  caiiien  and 
In  this  way  make  us  strong. 

Our  Nation  has  been  weakened  because  cf 
haphazard  and  bureaucratic  planiud  econ- 
omy, which  was.  in  esocnce,  the  substitution 
of  an  unplanned  economy  for  the  virility  of 
self-faith  and  manly  enterprise.  Instead  of 
freeing  the  creative  power  of  America  under  a 
triumphaiiL  alfirmalion  of  its  ability  and 
power.  Americans  were  shackled  to  bureauc- 
racy. 

Under  the  di.-^uiae  of  modifymg  our  t".  -  n- 
omy.  which  w.'s  really  a  witcli  hunt.  u:c  <:•-•- 
atlve  impulses  of  coantles.s  millions  were  de- 
stroyed. After  toying  with  the  most  explo- 
sive features  cf  ractal  que.-tlons  at  home, 
fomenting  cla.ss  prejudices,  incltins?  pressure 
groups,  agitating  the  young  and  the  oltl.  ai>.d  ^ 
foundering  in  a  purchasins-po'Aer  pc.hcy  I 
which  collapsed  for  all  except  midcilc-of-llie- 
!  stream  ofHce-hoUhng  horseback  rulers  them- 
selves, they  contemplate  healing  tlie  world 
They  contemplate  healing  the  world  when 
they  are  not  decently  governing  thf^mselves. 

The  reality  of  this  demands  tlie  elunina- 
tion  of  their  domination  in  the  United  St.ite.'', 
or  the  future  ability  of  the  Unitc?d  St.ite'^  to 
help  the  world  is  nil  and  the  ahil;  y  of  the 
world  to  be  helped  Is  negligible 

It  will  take  a  new  honoring  of  first  prin- 
ciples to  get  back  to  self -faith  and  to  reestab- 
lish the  integrity  of  our  Nation.  To  do  this. 
to  turn  our  backs  on  political  opportunists, 
and  to  resist  the  inevitableuess  of  no  clum^e. 
requires  a  courage  which  is  tlie  eciuivalcnt  of 
the  courage  of  Indiana's  pioneers  For  In 
their  principle  of  self-faith  and  intecnty  is 
the  only  hope  of  our  country  this  sde  of  in- 
termittent war  and  permanent  national  dis- 
tress. 

Over  the  mantelpiece  of  the  Unicn  League 
Club  in  Philadelphia  is  a  legend  which  many 
Indiana  editors  have  seen.  It  read?  :  V.e  Join 
ourselves  to  no  party  which  does  not  follow 
the  fiag  and  keep  step  to  the  mu=ic  cf  the 
Union." 

Gentlemen  from  Indiana,  the  Republican 
Party  does  rwt  follow  the  flag  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  dees  not  keep  step  to  the 
music  of  the  Union. 

The  Republican  Party  carries  the  flag  and 
makes  the  music  of  the  Union. 


The  Unity  of  Interest  of  West  and  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15'.  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  a  historic  confer- 
ence of  western  and  southern  Governors 
was  held  in  Denver.    Governors  from 


the  West  and  the  South  and  numerous 
nationally  prominent  Americans  de- 
livered addres.ses.  One  of  the  ablest, 
most  timely  addresses  of  the  conference 
was  delivered  by  the  youngest  Governor 
and  perhaps  the  most  dynamic  figure  in 
tht-  United  States  today— Gov.  Ellis 
Arnall  of  Geort^ia.  Because  of  the  wide- 
soread  interest  in  Governor  Arnall's  ex- 
cellent addre.ss  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  if  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recop.d  where  it  may  receive  the  oflBcial 
cowsidtration  which  it  merits. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  this  manuscript  will  make  approxi- 
mately two  and  two-thirds  pages  of  the 
Co^ioRESSio.N.M.  Record  at  a  cost  of  $120 
which  i.--;  fA-o-thirds  of  a  page  more  than 
IS  permitted  without  a  printer's  estimate. 
Tl'.ore  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We,  the  Governors  of  the  Southern  State.':, 
are  seeking  to  end  discriminations  against 
every  section  of  the  UiiUed  States.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  Americanism  under 
which,  and  bv  which,  every  section  of  cur 
Nation  is  due  the  same  consideration  from 
the  Federal  Government,  is  due  equality  ci 
treatment  and  falrnes.s  of  opportunity. 

Tlip  Governors  of  the  S  (Uthern  States  in- 
vite the  Governors  of  the  Western  States  to 
join  m  this  fight  because  many  of  the  di.=.- 
crunlnation.s  which  work  so  monstrou-^iy 
i<t!;:iinft  the  South  likewise,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, impede  the  progress  of  the  Western 
Stuit-  Our  battle  us  not  sectional.  It  is  a 
fmht  tor  common  fairness  to  every  sectic.i 
01  our  common  country.  In  its  very  essence 
therefore,  the  contest  we  are  waging  Is  a 
fi^iit  for  national  justice. 

In  seeking  to  abolish  sectional  discrimina- 
tions thitt.  In  their  ultimate  and  Inevitable 
effect  will  bring  'Balkanization"  of  the 
United  States,  the  West  and  the  South  have 
such  a  unity  of  interest  that  unity  of  acnon 
is  esstntiftl'  If  we  hope  to  succeed  in  c-ur 
eff'  rt  to  redre-ss  those  wrongs. 

It  does  not  require  a  gift  of  prophecy  to 
foresee  the  dismal  result,,  to  the  entire  Amer- 
ican Union  of  the  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  equal  economic  opportunity, 
of  free  enterprise,  cf  the  right  to  engage  m 
any  business  that  is  lawful,  decent,  and 
bOciaHy  desirable. 

Unifs.s  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  acute 
need  for  decentralizinc  indu:;try  in  the  United 
S.atcs  through  the  application  of  the  nat- 
ural laws  cf  economics,  there  will  come  about 
inevitably  an  America  like  this:  divided  into 
an  exploting  central  region,  drawing  its  sus- 
tenr.nce  from  exploited  colonies  held  In  sub- 
servience by  economic  pressure  and.  perhaps, 
by  physical  force:  wasted  natural  resources 
and  manpower:  a  sy.-'tem  of  centralized  gov- 
ernment, administered  by  a  bureaucracy  ig- 
noring all  .sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
pecple;  seething;  discontent  in  every  section 
as  strntlfication  into  classes  becomes  the  nat- 
ural coroUarv  of  stratification  into  regions. 

To  the  S'..uth  and  West,  comprising  three 
fou'th.s  of  the  territory  of  the  Nation  within 
Their  30  States,  this  is  a  disheartening  pic- 
ture, not  of  something  that  probably  could 
happen,  but  of  .something  that  already  has 
actually  begun  to  hnppen. 

To  the  East,  which  Is  .'upposed  to  profit 
by  this  division  of  cur  Nation  into  Imperial 
dominion,  and  colonial  dependency,  the 
change  will  bring  but  little  comfort.  For 
thcu;h  the  Eiist  garners  the  wealth  pro- 
duced in  the  '.South  and  West,  destroying 
and  wasting  in  swiftly  passing  weeks  the 
natural  resources  that  might  support  the 
Nation  in  dignity  for  generations,  the  more 
favored  Ea.st  does  not  become  rich. 

For.  as  such  exploitation  continues,  Weat 

and   South   are   able   to   trade   less   and  les» 

^  with  the  East.   Their  mills  become  idle.   Their 
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workers  go  upon  relief,  not  "reller*  In  the 
American  sense,  but  with  the  stigma  of  the 
dole  In  the  European  sense. 

With  the  whole  economic  picture  out  of 
focus,  with  all  men,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
trappied  in  the  meshes  of  their  own  misdoing, 
collapse  of  political  freedom  becomes  in- 
evitable. 

It  Is  a  dark  and  gloomy  picture.  It  is  a 
picture  of  what  we  must   avoid. 

There  is  yet  another  possible  picture. 
There  is  the  picture  of  an  America  mobiliz- 
ing all  Its  wealth  and  power,  all  Its  capacity 
for  production,  all  its  accumulated  resources, 
and  storing  them  away  in  a  small,  densely 
congested  and  dangerously  vulnerable  region. 
And  then  some  foreign  enemy,  undisclosed 
as  yet,  swooping  down  and  rendering  the 
whole  Nation  helpless  by  seizing  and  occupy- 
ing this  small  segment  of  our  continent. 

That.  too.  Is  a  dismal  and  unpleasant  pic- 
ture. It  could  have  happened,  however.  In 
1941,  If  the  Nipponese  had  taken  the  greater 
but  wiser  gamble  of  attacking  the  production 
centers  of  the  East  with  their  "sneak  punch" 
Instead  of  attacking  the  fleet  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor Our  narrow  escape  from  that  desola- 
tion is  either  a  dispensation  of  Providence, 
or  an  example  of  the  stupidity  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  not  proof  of  invulnerability  upon  our 
part.  It  is  a  vision  that  even  now  we  shudder 
to  contemplate. 

How  can  these  things  be  aTOlded?  How 
can  our  Nation  escape  from  the  strangulation 
of  bureaucracy  and  centralization?  How  can 
we  restore  free  enterprise  In  America? 

There  Is  but  one  way.  That  is  for  the 
people  of  the  West  and  South,  by  economic 
and  political  action,  to  restore  the  condi- 
tions that  are  the  essential  predicates  ot 
freedom  of  Individual  responslbUity. 

There  are  three  theories  at  the  function  of 
government. 

One  is  that  government  owns  every  citi- 
zen— owning.  I  presume,  the  whole  of  the 
citizen:  his  life,  his  fortime,  and  his  honor. 
That  has  been  tried  In  totalitarian  countries 
of  Europe  Under  that  philosophy  the  life  of 
the  citizen  was  short,  his  fortune  small,  and 
his  honor  sadly  compromised. 

The  second  theory  is  that  the  government 
should  act  wholly  and  solely  as  an  umpire, 
metaphorically  sitting  back  on  a  weU-cush- 
ioned.  stately,  and  Impressive  bench,  twid- 
dling its  thumbs  until  some  dispute  arises 
which  the  umpire  Is  petitioned  to  adjudicate. 
The  third  concept  Is  that  government 
should  perform  for  the  citizens  those  services 
that  can  be  performed  more  cheaply,  more 
efficiently,  and  with  smaller  hazard  by  collec- 
tive action  than  by  individual  exertion. 

This  last  is  the  American  concept.  It  epit- 
omizes what  we  have  learned  to  define  as 
the  American  way  of  life. 

That  concept  can  be  translated  Into  action, 
however,  only  in  circumstances  where  the 
function  of  government  is  not  distorted;  only 
when  freedom  of  Individual  initiative,  indi- 
vidual opinion,  and  individual  thought  exists, 
and  only  when  competition  Is  liberated  from 
restrictions  that  hamper  Its  freedom. 

I  am  opposed  to  governmental  control  over 
every  phase  of  life. 

I  am  opposed,  also,  to  government  tipping 
the  scales  against  any  competitor  In  any  hon- 
est enterprise. 

Most  of  our  fallacies  and  muddled  thinking 
in  recent  years  have  grown  from  an  inability 
to  recognize  the  distinction  between  what  is 
government  and  what  is  private  Initiative. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  cankers  on 
American  life  today  is  the  wholly  unwar- 
ranted discrimination  against  West  and 
South  in  freight  rates. 

It  is  assumed  by  many  that  railroads  are 
private  concerns,  existing  because  of  private 
initiative. 
That  is  wholly  and  completely  false. 
The  fact  that  railroads  have  private  In- 
vestors, who  own  their  bonds  and  their  stocks, 
does  not  make  them  private  enterprises.  By 
that  argument.  Indeed,  you  could  plausibly 


assert   that  the  Federal   GoTemment   Is   m 
private  enterprise. 

Primarily  the  railroads  are  instruments  of 
government.  Por  example,  they  have  been 
granted  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  gov- 
ernment: the  tremendous  right  of  eminent 
domain. 

They  recognize  themselves  as  a  kind  ot 
government.  In  a  startling  document  filed 
by  the  carriers  In  the  eastern  or  so-called 
official  territory,  those  railroads  admitted 
with  a  disarming  cynicism  that  their  section 
was  "hemmed  in  on  the  South,  the  Southwest 
and  the  West  by  territories  seeking  to  market 
their  products  within  the  territory  served  by 
official  lines.  In  many  instances  such  com- 
modities come  into  direct  competition  with 
the  commodities  produced  in  that  territory. 
Official  lines,  therefore,  are  In  duty  bound  to 
protect  the  geographical  or  other  natural  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  shippers  or  producers 
on  their  lines,  and  as  a  matter  of  Justice  and 
equity,  ihey  may  not  be  required  to  Join  In 
such  low  bases  of  interterritorial  rates  as  to 
nullify  or  neutralize  these  natural  advan- 
tages." 

They  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  au- 
thority, wholly  denied  to  Congress  and  to  the 
State  gorernments  by  the  CJonstitution  of  the 
United  States,  of  setting  up  Internal  tariff 
walls  within  our  JIation. 

The  basic  facts  about  freight  rate  discrim- 
inations In  the  United  States  are  too  well 
known  to  everyone  to  require  elaboration. 

The  United  States  Is  arbitrarily  divided,  by 
a  law  decreed  by  the  railroads  themselves, 
and  not  by  the  people  or  their  goremment. 
Into  five  horieontal  sections.  In  Eastern  or 
official  territory  are  grouped  the  New  England 
Sutes,  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania, 
Bdaryland,  Delaware,  a  portion  of  Virginia,  as 
well  as  the  coal -producing  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  industrial  States  of  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

South  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  lies  the  southern 
territory,  comprising  eight  States  and  the 
remainder  of  Virginia.  Across  the  Missis- 
sippi lies  the  southwestern  territory,  with 
four  States:  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Ixmisiana, 
and  Ttacas.  and.  to  the  north,  the  western 
trunk-line  territory,  containing  the  Da- 
kotas.  Nebraska.  Kansas.  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  Missouri,  and  fragments  of  Wyo- 
ming and  X3olorado. 

The  remaining  fragments  of  partitioned 
Wyoming  and  Colortido,  together  with  the 
other  nine  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  States, 
compose  what  Is  known  as  the  "Mountain- 
Pacific"  territory. 

Around  those  territories  the  railroads  have 
Carved  the  map  of  the  Nation  that  is  otir 
common  inheritance.  They  have  erected  a 
structture  of  freight  differentials,  to  serve  as 
a  barrier  which  has  paralysed  our  Industry 
and  retarded  our  commerce. 

It  is  against  this  malignant  growth  that  we 
strongly  protest. 

The  cost  to  the  carrier  of  ipoving  freight 
Is  apparently  lowest  In  the  Southwest,  with 
all  factors  of  operating  expense  taken  into 
consideration.  It  Is  highest  In  the  eastern 
or  official  territory.  Yet  the  rate  structure  is 
so  arranged  that  shippers  in  official  territory 
receive  lower  freight  rates  thtm  those  in  the 
South  and  West.  This  means  that  every 
item  that  we  in  the  South  or  West  produce 
or  sell  is  discounted  by  those  discriminatory 
rates,  designed  for  the  further  enrichment  of 
the  most  populous  and  already  most  highly 
Industrialized  section  of  our  country. 

Our  industry  is  precluded  from  develop- 
ment. Accordingly  our  Income  standards  in 
the  South  and  West  are  kept  constantly  de- 
pressed in  relation  to  the  income  levels  of 
the  balance  of  the  Nation. 

Let  me  document  a  few  of  the  typical  items 
In  these  charges. 

The  study  of  railway  freight  costs,  made 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
from  1040  through  1942  under  the  direction 


of  Ford  K.  Edwank,  to  baaed  «pon  certala 
assumptions  that,  if  they  may  be  said  to 
favor  anyone,  are  favorable  to  the  offleial 
territory  carriers. 

This  analysis  discloses  that,  under  any 
possible  condition,  total  swrioe  costs  are  pre- 
vailingly lower  in  the  southern  and  south- 
western territories  than  In  the  oOclal  or 
eastern  territory:  that  for  any  normal  opera- 
tion, costs  are  lower  in  the  Mountain -Paciflo 
territory  than  in  eastern  territory;  and  like- 
wise that  upon  medium  and  long  hauls  at 
below-average  loadings,  western  trunk-line 
costs  are  below  those  in  the  East. 

Upon  the  basis  of  a  eoo-mlle  haul  of  ft 
40,000-pound  net  load,  the  per  car  cost  to  the 
carrier  in  the  southern  area  is  tl8.0O  lesa 
than  in  official  territory.  This  scales  down 
to  99  for  the  Southwest,  $3.30  for  the  western 
tiunk-llne  section,  and  $7.40  for  the  Moun- 
tain-Pacific area. 

That  is  conclvislve  on  the  subject  of  rela- 
tive costs.  These  differences  arise  from  many 
factors.  In  the  South,  for  eaumple,  one  fac- 
tor is  lower  terminal  costs.  Another  to  lower 
maintenance  costs  on  the  great  Coastal  Plain, 
where  no  severe  cold  weather  occurs. 

Despite  the  lower  coat  to  the  carrier  of 
transportation  in  the  South  and  the  West, 
the  freight  rates  are  higher;  and  they  grow 
progressively  higher  whenever  we  endeavor 
to  man\jfact\ire  anything  either  for  our  own 
tise  or  to  ship  beyond  our  borders. 

To  reach  our  own  markets  requires  a  hatd 
of  an  asstmied  $00  mile*.  That  to  to  say  that, 
to  reach  a  profitable  market,  a  manufacturer 
in  southern  territory  marketing  bto  product 
wholly  within  that  terrltocy.  would  ship  It 
that  average  dtotance. 

To  reach  eastern  markets  requlraa  a  taatU 
of  an  assumed  1.000  miles,  which  to  the  ap* 
proximate  average  dtotance  that  a  laigiBr 
manufacturer,  aelling  a  subctantlal  part  oC 
hto  product  in  the  Bast,  would  have  to  ship. 
These  estimates  of  300  and  1.000  miles  re- 
spectlvely  are  based  on  southern  experience 
and  conditions,  rather  than  on  those  In  the 
West.  Because  the  States  west  of  the  Mtosis- 
sippi  are  of  tremendous  area,  with  broad 
spaces  to  be  traversed,  the  plight  of  a  western 
manufacturer  in  these  particulars  to  even 
more  acute. 

At  300  miles  southern  freight  rates  are  40 
percent  above  those  In  ofllcial  territory; 
southwestern  rates  are  63  percent  higher,  and 
Mountain-Pacific  rates  are  47  percent  abov* 
official  tariffs. 

But  when  you  reach  the  thousand-mile 
haul,  although  the  rates  for  southern  and 
western  trunk-line  territory  stay  at  about  the 
same  level  as  those  for  300  mUea,  those  for 
the  southwest  and  the  Moimtaln -Pacific  areas 
Jump  to  65  percent  and  83  percent,  respec- 
tively, above  official  or  eastern  rates. 

I  have  cited  class-rates,  which  are  the  rates 
upon  manufactured  goods.  The  Southern 
Governors'  Conference,  which  to  presenting 
the  case  for  southern  industry  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commlaslon,  In  the  fa- 
mous class-rate  Investigation  bcqgun  In  1B39. 
and  still  pending,  has  repeatedly  cited  those 
examples  as  well  as  many  more  Instances  at 
discrimination. 

To  those  recorded  facts,  there  to  a  fre- 
quently presented  rebuttal  that  the  rates 
upon  the  raw  products  of  the  South  and  West 
are  low  and  that  such  rates  are  a  great  ad- 
vantage. It  to  not  always  stated  Just  to  whom, 
they  are  such  an  advantage. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  these  Illicit  trani- 
acUons  under  which  every  shipper  In  the 
West  and  South  to  whom  to  Issued  a  freight 
bill  of  lading,  to  In  fact  receiving  what  only 
amounts  to  a  pawn  ticket  that  serves  to  per- 
petuate the  financial  supremacy  of  the  East. 
It  to  true  that  some  ocmmodlty  rates  are 
low — when  those  commodities  are  needed  to 
keep  eastern  plants  nmnlng.  These  com- 
modity rates  are  subsidies  to  eastern  plants. 
and  nothing  else.  If  they  did  not  exist,  tn 
their  present  form,  it  would  he  necessary  for 
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prudent  Inveaton  to  establish  their  plant* 
where  the  raw  material*  are  to  be  lound.  In- 
stead of  waatefully  transporting  them  ball 
way  across  America  for  fabrication. 

That  can  be  proved  only  by  Inference,  by 
circumstantial  evidence.  But  circumstantial 
evidence,  fairly  considered.  Is  the  best  evi- 
dence since  It  does  not  depend  upon  any  bias 
or  mlsjudgment  upon  the  part  of  any  witness. 
Here  U  some  of  the  incontrovertible  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

Lead  is  a  commodity  much  desired  In  the 
Baat  Therefore  It  moves  from  southwefitern 
t«rritory  on  an  11-percent  rate  advantage. 
But  when  a  manufacturer  In  that  territory 
decides  to  make  lead  battery  plates  and  ship 
them  west,  up  leaps  the  rate  to  34  percent 
above  that  in  the  East  Let  him  try  to  manu- 
facture printing  type  and  the  rate  handicap 
then  becomes  62  percent. 

Cotton  nv.jves  from  southern  territory  at 
the  same  rate  that  it  moves  In  official  terri- 
tory But  turn  it  Into  cloth.  Unfinished 
fabrics  pay  a  10-pcrcent  tariff.  Bleaching 
adds  U  percent.  In  consequence  there  Is  not 
a  single  fine-fabrics  bleachery  in  Georgia. 
Oliaoth  makes  the  tariff  54  percent— a  wall 
that  cannot  be  surmounted. 

As  was  eloquently  pointed  out  by  Gov. 
Prentice  Cooper,  the  distinguished  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Tennessee,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Governors  In  Atlanta  last  April: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  discriminatory  freight 
rates  now  in  effect  operate  to  discourage  and 
exclude  industry  in  the  South  and  to  keep 
the  South  H  raw -material-producing  region. 
and  consequently  a  low-Income  region,  and 
thus  contribute  to  produce  the  economic  Ills 
of  the  South." 

Let  us  take  another  striking  illustration: 
Defexwe  contracts  have  been  awarded  with 
prudence.  The  public  officials  responsible 
for  the  awards  and  the  businessmen  who 
patriotically  turned  their  attention  to  manu- 
facturing supplies  for  our  armed  services, 
alike,  desired  to  do  a  good  Job,  an  honest 
Job,  and  an  economical  Job. 

They  located  only  a  few  war  Industries  out- 
side official  territory,  even  though  they  recog- 
nized thot  heavy  concentration  of  Indus- 
try was  tempting  a  considerable  strategic 
Jeopardy.  Believing  that  our  defenses  In  the 
air  and  on  the  sea  would  hold,  they  took 
this  dangerous  strategic  gamble  rather  than 
pay  the  excessive  costs  of  transportation— 
and  then,  unfortunately,  they  wound  up  with 
both  an  enormous  added  cost  and  a  very 
critical  risk 

I  do  not  have  available  the  complete  fig- 
ures on  war-contract  awards  for  the  year 
Just  past,  but  they  are  even  more  one-sided. 
I  am  convinced,  than  those  that  I  now  cite. 
Although  shipbuilding  in  the  South  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  huge  airplane 
producUon  of  these  two  areas,  must  be  Uken 
Into  account  in  these  figures— despite  the 
fact  that  in  these  Industries  freight  tariffs 
cannot  deprive  us  of  them  because  we  can 
sail  the  ships  and  fly  the  planes  away  with- 
out paying  tribute  to  freight  agents,  more 
defense  awards  were  made  to  factories  in  the 
little  States  of  Maryland  and  Connecticut 
than  m  all  the  States  In  southern  territory 
or  all  the  States  In  western  trunk-line  terri- 
tory. And  If  you  deduct  the  shipyards  and 
airplane  Industry  of  California,  more  awards 
were  made  to  the  single  State  of  Michigan 
than  to  all  the  States  In  the  mountain - 
Pacific  area.  That  tells  the  wartime  story  of 
our  Industries. 

The  freight  rate  discriminations  are  a  pat- 
tern of  the  burdens  under  which  South  and 
West  alike  have  so  long  suffered.  Similar  un- 
just discriminations  are  also  met  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  assistance  to  old-age 
pensioners  and  dependeht  children. 

Just  as  the  freight  rates  bear  heaviest,  per- 
haps, upon  the  West,  the  "matching  system" 
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of  Federal  grants  bears  heaviest  upon  us  In 
the  South.  ^    ,      , 

The  present  system  of  distributing  Federal 
funds— for  public  assistance,  for  public 
health,  for  highways— in  the  main  is  based, 
not  upon  human  values  and  human  needs, 
but  upon  the  ability  of  the  State  to  put  up 
an  equal  amount  of  money. 

It  Is  callously  brutal  to  assert  that,  be- 
cause our  people's  earnings  are  low.  because 
our  State's  income  Is  low.  the  hpalth  of  a 
Georgia  child  or  the  hunger  of  an  aged  man 
or  woman  in  Georgia  Ls  not  equally  a.s  im- 
perative, or  is  less  Important  to  our  Na- 
tion, than  are  the  elemenU  of  health  or  hun- 
ger in  a  more  prosperous  section.  Yet  that 
is' the  formula  under  which  our  participa- 
tion has  been  measured. 

The  system  that  freezes  us  into  a  colonial 
status,  prevents  our  expanding  our  Industry 
and  thereby  increasing  the  incomes  of  our 
citizens  actuates  Itself  to  bestow  upon  the 
section  profiting  on  the  premiums  of  in- 
justice, a  greater  share  of  Federal  allotments 
than  goes  to  those  areas  where  the  need  Is 
greatest  and  most  appealing  to  every  instinct 
of  humanity  and  fair  play. 

Against  this,  the  South  prote.==ts.  Human 
needs  must  be  the  measure  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  raised  by  taxes  imposed  upcn  a 
national  basis. 

Tlie  South  and  the  West  must  unite  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  these  discriminations. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  ask  for  all 
that,  on  the  surface,  we  may  seem  entitled 
to.  Deeply  as  I  sympathize  with  these  whose 
indignation  at  the  mistreatment  we  have  en- 
dured leads  them  to  demand  that  freight 
rates  be  based  upon  costs,  I  do  not  concur 
In  this  view. 

I  recognize  certain  aspects  of  fairness  in 
the  proposal.  I  recognize  llke^^•ise  that  it 
would  give  to  the  West  and  South,  generally 
speaking,  the  very  same  freight  rate  ad- 
vantage that  the  East  now  has.  This  would 
further  disturb  the  equilibrium  which  must 
be  our  ultimate  goal. 

I  believe  on  the  other  hand  that  what  is 
necessary  is  complete  equality,  not  an  ad- 
vantage for  any  section  or  combination  of 
sections. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  I  cannot  agree 
with  these  who  express  a  belief  that  we 
should  temporize  in  our  demands  for  im- 
mediate Justice. 

The  reason  is  fairly  obvious.  I  will  give 
one  illustration. 

The  woolen  textile  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Is  largely  outmoded,  with  obsolete 
equipment  and  many  marginal  milis  that 
ought  to  be  replaced,  and  which  would  have 
been  replaced  before  the  war  had  they  not  ex- 
isted entirely  upon  the  freight  rate  subsidy  at 
the  expense  of  the  South  and  West. 

The  woolen  textile  industry  i.s  concen- 
trated, of  all  odd  places,  in  New  England. 

It  has  three  natural  places  to  exist :  in  the 
center  of  our  own  sheep  raising  country;  in 
the  Southeast,  where  South  American  wools 
may  be  shipped  cheaply  by  water  on  a  much 
shorter  haul;  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
Australian  wools  can  be  procured  and  which 
are  within  reach  of  the  domestic  supply. 

In  the  Southeast  we  have  a  trained  labor 
supply,  familiar  with  textile  processes,  thlit 
can  move  from  a  lower  wage  scale— where  the 
scale  Is  based  on  the  "value  added  by  manu- 
facture"— Into  a  higher  wage  scale,  by  turn- 
ing to  the  manufacture  of  a  more  valuable 
product. 

If  we  delay  readjustment  of  freight  rates 
until  new  mills  are  built  In  the  East,  we  will 
have  disrupted  the  true  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  will  have  destroyed  the  possibility 
of  American  initiative,  courage,  and  industry 
coping  with  the  problem.  We  will  have  cre- 
ated a  condition  where  a  vital  Industry  must 
forever  live  under  an  economic  oxygen  tent 
supplied  by  some  species  of  public  dole. 


It  does  not  make  the  least  difference  wheth- 
er the  dole  is  paid  in  cash  by  the  Government, 
or  in  cash  by  the  railroads,  it  is  a  dole— noth- 
ing more. 

Equality  of  opportunity  is  the  American* 
dream.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  edifice 
we  have  erected.  It  is  the  bedrock  upon 
which  private  industry  rests.  Once  it  is 
abridged,  governmental  regulation  in  some 
dras'Tc  and  more  dangerous  form,  will  be  in- 
evitable. 

Some  dav  In  the  not  too  distant  future,  the 
guns  will  be  silent.  The  drone  of  the  last 
bomber  will  be  stilled.  The  men  of  the  armed 
forces,  now  di.spersed  over  six  continents  and 
the  islands  of  all  the  seven  seas,  will  begin 
their  long  and  triumphant  voyage  home. 

There  will  be  ringing  of  bells  and  throwing 
of  ticker  tape  and  rejoicing  crowds  to  watch 
parades. 

Th  n  will  come,  with  terrific  impact,  the 
problem  of  readjusting  our  national  economy, 
our  social  stiuciures,  our  way  of  life  for  a 
world  at  peace 

Then  will  come  the  stirring  challenge  that 
the  South  and  West  must  meet,  if  we  are  to 
become  equal  partners  in  our  national  enter- 
prise. - 
I        Tiien  will  ccme  the  struggle  to  develop  new 
I    industries  in  the   South  and  the  West,  and 
j    the  equally  dimcult  and   important  struggle 
to  retain  those  industries  that  have  been  de- 
I    velopcd  as  a  result   of   the  war.     It  depends 
;    upon  cur  action  at  this  time  whether  we  shall 
I    be  able  to  quote  as  true  prophecy  the  insplr- 
in,:;  words  of  .John  Temple  Graves,  one  of  our 
distinguished  southern  Journalists: 
I        "  'They    came    for    war    and    remained    for 
!    peace'— so  let   it   be    said   of    the   Industrial 
increases  they  have  come  to  the  South  in  the 
war's   course:      They   came   for   war   and   re- 
i    mained  for  peace.'  " 

'  A  wise  union  of  the  South  and  West  to 
combat  the  conditions  I  have  described  Is  the 
surest  safeguard  against  a  new  and  more 
vicious  menace  to  our  security  and  national 
solidarity. 

The  full  and  reasonably  complete  employ- 
ment and  utilization  of  all  our  resources  of 
manpower,  capital,  and  natural  wealth  is  an 
absolute  essential  for  oui  future  prosperity 
and  safety. 

By  no  other  ir,eans  can  we  escape  from 
rapidly  smkint;  Into  a  deep  depression  when 
once  the  boon  of  fabulous  war  orders  is 
ended  And.  as  many  wise  economists  have 
predicted.  If  America  sinks  into  such  a  new- 
form  of  economic  disaster  we  may  drag  the 
whole  world  down.  In  the  words  of  Stuart 
Chase,  "if  we  move  forward  to  build  a  more 
splendid  America,  we  can  lift  the  world  with 
us   " 

The  South  and  West,  natural  allies,  were 
united,  politically  and  economically,  through 
the  period  of  our  Nation's  greatest  growth.     I 
shall  not  review  the  tragedy  that  severed  the 
alliance  that  brought  the  United  States  from 
a  handful  of  sparsely  settled  States  cowering 
on   the   Atlantic  seaboard  to  a  great  Nation 
occupyinf^  most  of  a  great  continental  land 
mass.     That  tragedy  must  be  forgotten  in  a 
new  day  when  we  again  Join  forces  to  remedy 
old  abuses  and  to  realize  at  last  the  dream 
of  a  great  America  of  freedom  of  opportunity 
where  all  men  shall  be  able  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic independence  through  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  their  efforts. 
I        And  so  it  is  that  we,  the  Governors  of  the 
'    Southern    States,    are    striving    to    demolish 
artificial   man-made  barriers  which   so  long 
have    separated    section    from    section.     We 
fight  not  only  for  the  South,  but  for  all  sec- 
tions, and  for  a  Nation  Indivisible  and  Just. 
We  invite  the  Governors  of  the  Western  States 
to  Join  lis  in  this  cause. 

And  this  time  we  must  never  stop  until 
that  cause  is  wcu. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  28  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
E.  J.  Haslerud,  director  of  extension  and 
chairman  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural Advisory  Council.  Mr.  Haslerud  is 
actively  interested  in  cooperative  exten- 
sion work  and  in  agriculture  and  in 
home  economics  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fabgo,  N.  Dak.,  September  20,  1943. 
Senator  William  Langek, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Langdi:  The  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  Advisory  Council  at  Its  last 
meeting  passed  the  following  resolution  with 
th«  request  that  it  be  passed  on  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  heads  of  variotis  Federal 
agencies  involved: 

"Whereaa  various  forces  and  factors  are 
now  at  work  that  threaten  an  unwarranted 
and  undesirable  land  Inflation;  and 

"Whereas  land  inflation.  If  uncurbed  and 
not  controlled,  will  only  result  In  future  dis- 
aster and  blight  for  agriculture:  Therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  recommend  Immediate 
steps  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  Invoke 
such  controls  as  will  prevent  an  unwar- 
ranted land  Inflation. 

"Aa  possible  aids  In  such  control,  we  recom- 
mend celhngs  be  placed  on  all  farm  lands 
to  be  based  primarily  on  past  and  prospective 
production  value. 

"Wa  recommend  further  that  all  transfers 
of  land  be  subject  to  a  permit  approved 
by  loca'  copimlttces  consisting  of  actual 
farm  operpt^rs  and  persons  sincerely  Inter- 
ested in  the  development  and  future  well- 
being  of  our  agriculture. 

"We  recommend  that  all  acts  or  steps  and 
regulations  to  be  Imposed  be  of  such  nature 
as  to  encourage  owner  operation  In  family- 
type  units  and  dlscotirage  corporate  and 
absentee  land  holdings." 

This  resolution  was  drafted  and  sponsored 
mainly  by  the  farmer  members  of  the  council. 
In  order  to  clarify  matters.  I  believe  I 
should  explain  what  the  North  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural Advisory  Council  Is:  When  the  pro- 
gram ot  land-use  planning  was  being  de- 
veloped. It  was  necessary  to  set  up  a  State 
land-use  planning  committee  made  up  of  a 
majority  of  farmers  and  also  Including  the 
heads  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  Later,  a  system  of 
selecting  the  farmer  members  was  developed. 
Therefore,  the  farmer  members  as  shown  on 
the  attached  list  of  council  members,  were 
selected  from  the  various  farming  areas  of 
North  DakoU,  mainly  by  the  county  land-vise 
committees  of  the  counties  In  those  areas. 
When  the  B.  A  E.  funds  for  land-use  planning 
were  lost,  the  members  of  the  council  de- 
cided to  continue  as  such  because  even  now 
considerable  lapd-use  planning  Is  being  done 
In  the  counties. 

This  council  has  been  active  In  the  various 
food  programs,  and  has  been  assigned,  par- 


ticularly, duties  In  connection  with  deter- 
mination of  feasible  production  goals  for  the 
State  and  determination  of  the  distribution 
of  these  goals  In  the  State.  This  assignment 
was  given  the  council  by  the  War  Board. 

The  council  also  hsa  taken  tmder  con- 
sideration from  time  to  time  various  prob- 
lems that  come  within  the  sphere  of  land- 
use  planning.  Particular  emphasis  Is  given 
to  proposals  made  by  the  farmer  members, 
and  when  It  comes  to  resolutions,  the  matter 
is  largely  left  up  to  the  farmers.  The  farmer 
members  of  the  councU  are  an  outstanding 
group  of  men. 

Yovirs  sincerely, 

E.  J.  Haslerttd, 
Director  of  Extension  and  ChaiTtnan, 
North    Dakota    Agricultural    Ad- 
visory Council. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NrW  HAMPSHISk 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  28  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15).  1943 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  from  Charles  R.  Hopkins, 
of  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  enclosing  minutes  of 
the  meeting  of  New  Hampshire  feed  mix- 
ers and  dealers  held  on  September  11, 
1943,  in  Concord,  N.  H..  containing  sug- 
gestions for  certain  corrective  measure, 
together  with  other  data  incidental 
thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

E.  C.  &  W.  L.  Hopkins,  Inc.. 
Greenfield,  N  H..  September  21. 1943. 
Senator  Charles  W.  Tobet, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Tobet:  Enclosed  find  a  re- 
port on  the  meeting  of  New  Hampshire  feed 
mixers,  held  at  Concord,  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 11,  to  which  you  were  Invited  but  could 
not  attend.  This  invitation  was  extended  In 
an  attempt  to  keep  you  Informed  on  the 
poultry  and  dairy  feed  situation  as  It  exists 
In  New  Hampshire. 

In  response  to  War  Board  requests  plus 
the  normal  Incentive  of  large  profits.  New 
Hampshire's  poultry  and  dairy  Industry  was 
expanded  by  a  large  percentage  during  the 
current  year,  the  same  as  In  other  States. 
This  has  developed  a  shortage  of  mllllng- 
plant  capacity  which  has  been  aggravated  by 
selective-service  demands  on  manp>ower  and 
it  has  also  developed  a  Nation-wide  short- 
age of  feed  Ingredients. 

The  Ingredient  shortage  has  been  further 
aggravated  by  O.  P.  A.  regtilatlons  which  have 
drastically  upset  price  relationships.  This 
is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of  com,  our 
major  Ingredient,  which  normally  makes  up 
25  to  30  percent  of  the  tonnage  used. 

The  facts:  We  can  pay  only  $43.60  per  ton 
for  corn  raised  by  United  States  farmers,  but 
because  we  cannot  buy  com  in  quantity  (it 
being  fed  more  profitably  to  western  hogs  or 
sold  via  black-market  operations  near  where 
it  is  grown) .  we  are  forced  to  buy  subetitutes— 
wheat,  which  is  subsidized  by  C.  C.  C.  at 


the  rate  of  about  50  cents  per  bushel.  o«ta 
at  a  cost  of  $60  per  ton,  or  barley  at  a  ooet 
of  $55  per  ton.  It  seems  unbelievable  that 
we  would  be  denied  the  privilege  of  paying 
over  $43.60  for  corn  to  our  own  farmers,  but 
be  forced  into  paying  the  Canadian  farmers 
and  the  Canadian  Government  $65  and  $60 
for  barley  and  oats.  Incidentally,  about  one- 
third  of  the  money  we  are  paying  the  Can- 
adians is  going  to  their  Government  In  the 
form  of  an  export  fee.  This  week  the  fee 
amounts  to  Zl  cents  per  bushel  on  oats  and 
43  cents  per  bushel  on  barley. 

We  suggest  the  following  corrective 
measures : 

1.  That  the  ceiling  price  of  com  be  read- 
Justed  to  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
price  of  hogs  and  to  the  grains  we  are  using 
as  a  substitute  for  corn. 

2.  That  following  such  adjustment,  the  re- 
opening of  the  future  market  on  com  be  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  offer  an  oppwrttinlty  to 
elevators  and  grain  shippers  to  hedge  their 
purchases  and  thereby  permit  the  building  of 
a  visible  supply  of  corn  on  any  movement  ot 
the  new  crop. 

3.  To  encourage  the  Importation  of  Argen- 
tine corn  (where  It  is  being  btirned  for  fuel). 
It  Is  rumored  among  the  trade  that  one  rea- 
son we  have  not  Imported  Argentine  com  Is 
because  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Department  to  "spank  the  Argentine."  This 
would  be  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our 
face. 

We  believe  the  present  plans  for  distribut- 
ing the  high  protein  b3rprodiicts  such  as  lin- 
seed meal,  soybean  meal,  beef  scrape,  and  the 
like  is  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  worked  out 
at  this  time. 

The  manpower  problem  referred  to  In  the 
second  paragraph  Is  fast  becoming  pan- 
mount.  In  our  ovm  plant  we  stand  to  lose 
5  to  7  men  out  of  22  operators.  This  be- 
cause they  are  under  38  and  classed  only  as 
laborers  even  though  our  Industry  Is  daaeed 
as  essential.  ^ 

There  are  not  any  men  available  to  replace 
these  laborers.  Women  cannot  be  used  as 
the  work  is  too  heavy  (I.  e.,  handling  100- 
pound  bags  of  feed  all  day).  The  United 
States  Employment  Serrioe  caimot  furnish 
us  with  any  men,  as  we  have  already  asked 
them.  If  the  Army  needs  the  men  more 
than  the  world  needs  food,  then  they  should 
be  taken,  otherwise  every  worker  in  the 
mining  and  mixing  Industry  shotild  be 
exempted. 

Respectfully  yotirs, 

Chas.  B.  Honana. 

KINTTTES  or  THE  MEETINC  OT  NCW  BAUrSHXta 
FEED  »4TX""»  AMD  OEALKSS,  SATUnAT, 
EEPTEMBES  11,   1»43,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Present  were:  J.  Ralph  Graham,  chairman. 
Durham.  N.  H..  New  Hampe)iire  State 
U.  S.  D.  a.  War  Board:  8.  W.  Tyler,  Cayuga. 
N.  Y.,  the  Beacon  Milling  Co..  Inc.;  R.  P. 
McLeod,  Boston,  Mass.,  Charles  M.  Cox  Co.; 
P.  K.  Nevnnan,  Cayuga.  N.  T.,  the  Beacon 
MiUlng  Co..  Inc.;  B.  8.  Winslow,  Concord. 
N.  H..  G.  N.  Bartemus  Co.;  C.  E.  Merrill. 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Oliver  Merrill  ft  Sons; 
G.  M.  Cookman.  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt..  Purina 
MUls;  D.  S.  Keller,  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
Eastern  States'  Palmers  Exchange;  E.  B. 
Pnwler,  Suncook,  N.  H.,  Powler  Bros.;  G.  Til- 
ton.  Concord,  N.  H.,  Stratton  ft  C04  A.  S. 
Johnson  Potter  Place,  N.  H..  E.  P.  Jobnaon 
&  Sen;  E.  E.  Gannon,  Concord.  N.  H..  Park  ft 
PoUard  Co.;  P.  8.  Deyo.  Bocton,  Mass..  Park  ft 
Pollard  Co.;  Donald  W.  Hopkins,  OreenfleMU 
N.  H.,  E.  C.  ft  W.  L.  Hopkins,  IncA  T.  B. 
Charles,  Durham.  N.  H.,  Poultry  Department, 
U.  N.  H.;  W.  B.  Wakefield.  Laconia.  If.  H.. 
Farm  Service  Co.;  Charles  B.  Towera.  lian- 
chester.  N.  H..  Pood  Distribution  Adminis- 
tration; Charles  B.  Hopkins.  Greenfield,  N.  H.. 
E.  C.  ft  W.  L.  Hopkins.  Inc.;  Tbtnnu  B. 
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8benr.-r..  Concord.  H   H  .  E  C   *  W  L.  Hop- 
kins   Inc     D.  J.  Truland.  Lancaster.  N.  H^ 
F  b'  BpauJtllng  Co  :  B  C   RingroM.  Durham. 
M    H     Poultry  Department.  U.  N    H  :   H.  A. 
Keener     Durbam.    N.    H.    Animal    &    Dairy 
Hu.bandr7.  C  N-  H  :  U.  H.  Oark.  Concord. 
M    H     Merrimack  Fmrmem'   Exchange.   R.  E. 
Patmenier.     Concord.     N.     H.     Merrimack 
Fannem-  Exchange;   L.  Clavton  Berry.  I^ba- 
non    N   H  .  L.  C    Berry;  Errol  C.  Perry.  Dux- 
bam   N   H    Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency. 
Mr  Graham  acted  as  chaiman  or  the  meet- 
toa  which  had  been  called  by  the  New  Hamp- 
ahire  V    S    D.  A    War  Board      The  purpose 
of  the  meeting,  he  »Ut«d,  was  to  acquaint  the 
Kew  Hampshire  feed  Industry  with  a  -.um- 
ber  of  proposed  orders  designed   to   spread 
out  the  inadequate  supplies  of  oil  meals,  to 
indicate    the     added     responsibility     which 
these  orders  would  place  on  the  war  board. 
and  to  point  out  the  need  for  assistance  from 
the  Industry. 

Propoaed  Food  Production  Order  S  (Set 
Aside  Requirements  and  Forward  Selling  and 
Inventory  Umltatlons  on  Oilseed  Meal)  and  , 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Order  6 
(Restrictions  on  Purchases  and  Use  of  Soy- 
beans)  were  read  and  discussed.  Mr.  Grahain 
also  read  and  explained  the  procedure  which 
war  boards  will  probably  follow  in  dis- 
tributing oil  meals  to  the  mixers  and  dealers 
under  the  set-aalde  provisions  of  the  expected 
oew  orders. 

Mr  Graham  stated  that  It  had  been  ex- 
tremely dlfBcult  for  the  war  boar*  to  properly 
distribute  the  small  amounts  of  high  protein 
Ingredients  available  In  the  past  and  that  the 
problem  would  be  greatly  complicated  m  the 
future  because  of  the  larger  quantities  con- 
cerned. The  war  board  had  done  the  best 
It  could  but  needs  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence available  only  to  the  Industry.  He  asked 
t»»e  group  to  set  up  an  advisory  conunlttee  to 
aailst  m  this  task  suggesting  that  It  consist  of 
both  local  and  out-of -State  mUers  and  repre- 
■entatlves  of  the  State  experiment  station. 

In  the  dlcusslon  which  followed,  a  number 
of  factors  complicating  the  problem  were 
mentioned.  It  was  stated  that  outside  feed 
mixers  have  In  the  past,  and  must  continue  In 
the  future,  to  supply  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Mew  Hampshire  needs:  there  has  been  a  great 
Increase  in  the  demand  daring  recent  months: 
and  it  U  evident  that  the  feed  supplies  of  the 
country  are  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  livestock 
Industry  If  It  is  maintained  at  the  present 
level  In  regard  to  the  increased  demand,  one 
New  Hampshire  mixer  indicated  that  they 
were  now  mUlng  265  tons  In  the  same  period 
where  formerly  they  mixed  only  150  tons.  An 
Ulustration  of  the  expansion  In  poultry 
production  is  a  case  where  1,400  broilers  were 
found  In  the  basement  of  a  New  Hampshire 

city  home. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  feed  advisory  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  which  would— 

1.  Consider  the  needs  of  both  out-of -State 
and  local  mixers  In  the  allccaUon  of  feed  In- 
gredlcnta 

2  Determine  preferable  uses  for  feed  ma- 
terials distributed  through   the  War  Board, 

ard  . 

3  If  necessary,  make  suggestions  regarding 
the  final  allotment  of  feed  supplies  to 
f8rm..'r8. 

A  nominating  committee  consisting  of  J. 
Ralph  Graham.  Andrew  L.  Felker.  T.  B. 
Charles.  Robert  M.  McLecd  and  Charles  Hop- 
kins was  appointed.  They  immediately  met 
and  proposed  the  following: 

Hrx  Hampshire  Feed  Committee:  J.  Ralph 
Graham.  New  Hampshire.  U.  S.  D.  A.  War 
Board;  Aiirirew  L.  Felker,  New  Hampshire, 
Ccmmisstoiier  of  Agriculture. 

New  Hampshire  mixers:  Roy  Peaslee.  Mer- 
rimack Farmers'  Exchange;  Edgar  S.  Wlnslow. 
B   O.  Bartemua  Co.;  Edward  Fowler,  Fowler 

Broi. 

Out-of -dUte  mixers:  C.  D.  Kendall.  Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange;  Arthur  Hopkins. 
C   M.  Cox  Co. 


New  Hampahue  Experiment  Station:  Dr  H 
A.    Keener,    animal    nutnticnist;    Dr     R     C. 
Ringrcse,  poultry  n'-trltionist. 

The  committee  was  unanimously  approved 
vfith  the  understanding  that  the  con-.panies 
represented  mizht  appoint  diflsrent  repre- 
sentatives If  they  preler.  It  was  also  tg.-^eec 
that  in  the  event  the  committee  rcur.d  it 
desirable  to  add  to  Its  membership,  the  pro- 
posal cculd  be  presented  to  the  incustry  at 
'   a  meeting  called  for  tliat  purpcse. 

The  qucbtion  of  the  most  desirable  u.se  of 
the  small  supplies  of  corn  now  available  wls 
then  taken  up  and  It  was  unanimcu?iy  ccn- 
i   c'uded  mat  corn  should  be  reserved  fcr  in- 
corporation   into    mixed    rat.ons,    preferably 
poultry  mashes. 
The  meeUng  then  adjourned. 
1  Erbol  C    Ptrey. 

Secretary  pro  ter^pae. 


I  hope  if  will  be  possible  fcr  you  to  aid  them 
ty  send:r.g  us  this  informatlcn. 
\i.r.  respectfully  yours. 

J.  Ralph  Graham. 
Chairma  I.  Sew   Hampshire 

U   S    D.  A.  War  Board. 

Eti-nated  feed  requiremmts  of  livestock  in 
.Vev  Hamoihirc  from  October  1043  :o  Scp- 
ternber  1944 

(Prepared  tav  Or  H  A  Keener,  livestock  nu- 
trit:or.i6t,'Ncw  H.impshire  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Sa:ion  and  Dr.  R.  C.  Ringrcse. 
poultry  nutritionist.  New  Hampshire  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station ) 


Kind  of  livc.<toc* 


UNrriD  State.-,  Department 

OF  AcR;crLTt:?.j:. 
Durham.  H.  H  .  Septeriber  14.  1942. 
To  the  Feed  Mixers  Supplying  Feeders  m  iVeic 
Hampshire : 
Last  Saturday.  September  11.  the  feed  mix- 
ers of  the  State  met  at  Concord.  N.  H  .  to 
ton::ider  the  feed  situation,  to  listf-n  to  pro- 
posals made  by  the  Government  and  proces- 
sors  for  a  method  of  equitably  .supplying  each 
State  with  Its  share  of  protein   ingredients 
and  to  select  a  committee  to  work  with  the 
New  Hampshire   U.   8.   D.   A    War   Board    in 
allocating  each  of  the  mixers  supplying  the 
State   a  fair  share   of    the   ingredients   that 
will  be  available. 

The  following  committee  was  elected:  Ar- 
thur Hopkins,  of  Charles  M.  Cux  Co.  of 
Boston.  Mass.;  C.  D.  Kendall,  of  Eastern 
States  Farmers  Exchange  at  West  Spnngfle.cl. 
Mass  ■  Roy  Peaslee.  of  the  Merrimack  Fa;m- 
ers  Exchange  at  Concord.  N.  H:  Edward 
Fowler,  of  Fowler  Bros  ,  Suncook,  N  H  :  Ed- 
gar §  Winslow.  of  Bartemus  Co,  C<-n- 
ccrd  N.  H.;  Drs.  H.  A.  Keener  and  R  C. 
Ringrose,  of  the  University  of  New  Homp-  , 
shire  Experiment  Station,  Durham,  N  H  :  and 
Andrew  L.  Felker,  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  S*ate  of  New  Hampshire.  Con- 
cord. N.  H.  These  men  were  selected  to  act 
as  members  of  the  committee  to  v,-.jrk  with 
the  war  board  in  mapping  out  a  program 
of  allotting  any  feed  that  is  allocated  to 
New  Hampshire  by  Commodlry  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

The  committee  met  after  the  meeting  and 
decided  that  If  they  were  to  be  able  to  do 
the  right  kind  of  job  in  allocating  t;-ese  in- 
gredients It  would  be  neces.sary  for  th  rn  to 
have  certain  Information  from  the  dilTerent 
!  mixers.  Therefore.  It  was  suggei^ted  that  I 
write  you  requesting  you  to  send  to  this  office 
the  tonnage  distributed  by  your  cumpauy 
during  the  last  6  months  of  1942  and  the 
first  6  months  of  1943.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  by  months  the  amount  of  poultry 
mash,  scratch  feed,  dairy  ration,  and  miscel- 
laneous rations  that  you  mixed  dtuing  the 
months  mentioned  above. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  for  the  committee 
to  have  this  Information  If  they  are  to  do  a 
fair  Job  of  allocating  these  cars  that  are 
directed  to  us  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. This  office  will  also  need  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  amount  of  protein  ingredients 
that  you  receive  through  the  regiuar  chan- 
nels of  trade.  I  am  suggesting  that  at  the 
end  of  each  month  you  give  us  this  infor- 
mation. 

The  committee  is  reluctant  to  request  any 
information  that  would  cause  anyone  extra 
work  in  these  times  when  office  forces  are  de- 
pleted and  everyone  In  general  Is  really  over- 
worked, but  the  committee  Is  very  much  in 
earnest  about  doing  the  best  kind  of  Job 
possible  with  these  critical  Ingredients,  and 
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The  Bastille  of  Tyranny  Is  Faliini 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tiusdav.  S:'ptemhcr  28  (legislative  day  of 
WedJiesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinan  mou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  App:nd:x  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  The  BastiUe  of  Tyranny 
Is  Falling,  delivered  by  me  in  August 
19-11,  to  thf^  National  Society  of  the 
Ahepa  at  Cincinnati,  and  appearing  in 
the  Ahepan  for  September-October  1941. 
There  boing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordfrtd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUow.s: 
j  The  Ea^iille  of  Tyranny  Is  Falling 

I  From  Florida,  from  beauUful  Tarpon 
Springs,  the  ni'..=t  Hellenic  city  in  the  United 
States.  I  bring  most  cordial  greetings  to  a 
di.^tln^ui-hed  American  Institution  —  the 
Order  of  Ahepa 

As  a  ciuztii  and  a  Senator  of  the  United" 
Suites.  I  brin^  you  the  greetings  of  a  Nation 
v.ii;ch  is  graieful  for  the  loyalty,  the  public 
spirltedness.  and  the  wholescmeness  of  its 
Greek  c.iizeiiry.  You,  of  course,  are  justly 
proud  of  the  recoid  of  a  people  which  Is  the 
most  law-abiclins  of  all  emigrant  stocks  In  the 
United  States— a  people  who,  by  War  Depart- 
ment records,  were  more  numerous  In  the 
United  Suites  Army  m  the  World  War  than 
any  other  foreign  racial  element  In  the  United 
States — a  people  who  produced  an  Immigrant 
boy.  George  Dilboy,  one  of  the  outstanding 
heroes  of  the  World  War.  awarded  post- 
humously the  Congressional  Meaal  of  Honor 
and  ill  whose  memory  stands  today  a  com- 
mnnding  monument  in  Somervllle,  Mass. 

The.se  d:>tlnctiun.-  are  not  new  to  the  Hel- 
lenic name  and  iraaitlon.    Where  In  history 
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has  liberty  and  the  sentiment  of  freedom 
found  firmer  lodgment  than  in  the  Hellenic 
world? 

MONEOE'S   lOSSAGZ 

For  more  thiin  a  hundred  years  it  has  been 
the  privilege  of  the  United  States  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  heroic  struggle  of  the 
Greek  people  for  freedom  in  their  own  ancient 
land.  President  Monroe,  in  a  great  message 
to  Congress  on  December  2,  1823.  said: 

"A  strong  hope  has  been  long  entertained, 
founded  on  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks, 
that  they  would  succeed  in  their  contest  and 
resume  their  equal  station  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.     It  is  believed  that  the 
whole  civilized  world  takes  a  deep  Interest  in 
their  welfare.     Although  no  power  has  de- 
clared in  their  favor,'  yet  none,  according  to 
our    information,    has    taken    part    against 
them.    Their  cause  and  their  name  have  pro- 
tected them  from  dangers  which  might  ere 
this    have    overwhelmed    any    other    people. 
The  ordinary  calculations  of  Interest  and  of 
acquisition  with  a  view  to  aggrandizement, 
which  mingles  so  much  in  the  transactions 
of  nations,  seems  to  have  had  no  effect  In 
regard  to  them     Prom  the  facts  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  there  Is  good  cause 
to  believe  that  their  enemy  has  lost  forever 
all   dominion  over   them;   that  Greece   will 
become  again  an  Independent  nation.    That 
she  may  obtain  that  rank  Is  the  object  of  our 
most  ardent  wishes." 

How  tragic  the  necessity  for  another  mes- 
^ge  by  another  American  President — Presi- 
dent Roosevelt— when  your  Supreme  Lodge 
of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  on  AprU  25.  1941. 
visited  the  President  at  the  White  House. 
Said  the  President: 

BOOSE\'IXT'S    MESSAGE 

"The  heroic  struggle  of  the  Hellenic  pec^le 
to  defend  their  liberties  and  their  homes 
against  the  aggression  of  Germany  after  they 
had  so  signally  defeated  the  Italian  attempt 
at  invasion  has  stirred  the  hearts  and  «*oused 
the  sympathy  of  the  whole  American  people. 
"During  the  Hellenic  War  of  hidependence 
more  than  a  century  ago,  our  young  Nation, 
prizing  its  own  lately  won  independence,  ex- 
pressed its  ardent  sympathy  for  the  Greeks 
and  hoped  for  Hellenic  victory.  That  victory 
was  achieved. 

"Today,  at  a  far  more  perilotis  period  in  the 
history  of  HeUas.  we  Intend  to  give  full  ef- 
fect to  our  settled  policy  of  extending  all 
available  material  aid  to  free  peoples  defend- 
ing themselves  against  aggression.  Such  aid 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  extended 
to  Greece. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  temporary  outcome 
of  the  present  phase  of  the  war  In  Greece. 
I  believe  that  the  Greek  people  wUl  once 
more  ultimately  achieve  their  victory  and 
regain  their  political  independence  and  the 
territorial  integrity  of  their  country.  In 
that  high  objective  the  people  of  Greece  and 
their  Government  can  count  on  the  help  and 
support  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States." 

Was  the  glory  that  was  Greece  ever  more 
illtistrious  than  the  glory  that  was  Greece  in 
the  last  tragic  year?  The  whole  world  opened 
Its  heart  in  unrestrained  admiration  to  the 
gallant  heroism  of  the  Greek  Nation  which, 
in  the  face  of  overwhehnlng  odds,  chose  to 
die  heroes  rather  than  to  live  slaves.  Against 
this  tyrannical  assault  how  many  times  did 
an  admiring  world  speak  again  and  again  the 
vords  of  Lord  Byron,  who  wrote  the  patriots 
of  Greece  who  waged  the  same  fight  in  an 
earlier  age: 

"The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 
Was  not  more  free. 
"Awake  I    Not  Greece — she  is  awake  I 
Awake,  my  spirit!     Think  through  whom 
Thy  lifeblood  tracks  its  parent  lake 
And  then  strike  home  I 


"Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  fotmd — 
A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best; 
Then  look  around  and  cho<»e  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest." 

BE  NOT  Anum 
If  on  the  other  side  of  the  rlTer  of  life  the 
heroes  of  an  earlier  day  who  gather  together 
to  tell  the  epics  of  their  time  were  privileged 
to  look  down  on  the  Hellas  of  1940-41,  what 
homage  they  must  have  paid  to  those  who 
bore  with  luster  unsullied  the  proud  Hellenic 
name.  Be  not  afraid.  The  moving  finger 
which  has  written  another  sad  chapter  in 
your  long  history  will  move  on  yet  to  write 
again  other  chapters  of  other  golden  ages 
which  shall  be  worthy  of  your  Pericles.  It 
Is  not  too  much  to  say  thPt  those  who  look 
back  upon  these  sorrowful  days  will  see  more 
clearly  than  we  can  see  now  that  It  was  again 
from  the  heart  of  Greece  that  came  the  first 
bright  rays  of  a  new  dawn  for  the  race. 

Yet,  it  is  only  natural  that  you  who  have 
BO  translated  the  beauty  of  the  spirit  and  the 
mind  into  those  things  which  the  eye  could 
see  and  the  ear  could  hear  should  be  among 
the  most  steadfast  defenders  of  those  In- 
tangible realities  which  are  the  souls  of  men. 
You  know  how  true,  countless  ages  beyond 
the  measure  of  time,  it  has  been  the  inside 
of  man  which  made  hhn  real  and  of  moment, 
and  not  the  outside.  "As  a  man  thlnketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he"  has  been  the  truth  In 
every  age  and  land. 

Jail  the  spirit  of  man  and  no  liberty  of  the 
body  can  make  it  free.  Leave  free  the  spirit 
and  no  shackle  can  bind  man. 

You  know  that  it  la  those  inner  satisfac- 
tions for  which  men  make  the  great  struggles 
and,  if  needs  be,  the  last  sacrifices.  Deny 
that  honor  and  peace  to  the  man  within  and 
all  life  Is  but  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal.  Your  whole  history  Is  an  epic  of  the 
race's  struggle  toward  the  Holy  City  of  the 
spirit.  It  Is  a  long  hard  road.  It  Is  strewn 
with  the  bones  of  many  pilgrims.  Monu- 
mente  of  heroes  line  the  long  avenues  which 
wind  back  to  a  misty  past  and  for  immeas- 
urable distances  beyond  that  lie  the  un- 
known and  the  unsimg.  The  echo  of  their 
many  marching  songs  comes  back  again  and 
again.  Why  is  the  way  so  long?  The  strug- 
gle so  hard? 

THE  BLOODT   HAND 

Today  other  men  are  dying  to  preserve 
those  things  which  are  theirs  In  the  sight 
of  God  against  a  devil's  assault.  The  «word 
of  tyranny  again  smites  the  earth.  The 
bloody  hand  that  wields  it  defies  every  senti- 
ment which  expresses  the  refinement  of  man 
and  the  progress  of  civilization.  No  Satan 
ever  in  fantastic  imagery  held  writhing  sin- 
ner over  devouring  flame  with  more  fiendish 
satisfaction  than  does  that  heartless  man, 
whose  name  is  twisted  into  a  cittse  upon 
every  Godly  torigue,  destroy  those  who  would 
dare  defend  against  him  their  sacred  homes, 
the  graves  of  their  fathers,  their  own  moim- 
Ulns  or  valleys,  the  integrity  of  their  mhids 
and  hearts. 

He  has  prostituted  modem  science  with 
which  a  beneficent  God  has  blessed  the  race 
apd  made  the  human  famUy  his  slave.  He 
has  made  the  lie  his  chief  weapon,  and  en- 
throned vice  as  a  goddess  to  be  worshipped. 
He  "has  torn  down  the  temples  and  profaned 
the  altars  of  those  who  sought  their  God. 
He  has  driven  out  of  the  pulpits  and  chained 
to  the  concentration  camps  those  who  are 
the  messengers  of  the  ^irit.  He  has  ravaged 
the  intellectual  virtue  of  every  belxig  he  could 
touch.  He  has  plundered  and  robl>ed  and 
murdered  the  helpless  Mid  unoffending. 
Every  commandment  he  has  Tkdated.  At 
last  he  has  torn  from  the  beawns  every  ves- 
tige he  could  reach  of  that  Ood  to  whom 
every  hiuuan  heart  Is  lifted  and  bullded 
as  high  as  he  could  the  graven  images  of 
savage  Gods  who  are  dull -eyed,  motionless 


and  feelingless  pagan  Gods  of  the  ancient 
forests. 

Yet  this  horrible  spiritual  monster  clalma 
to  be  the  Messiah  to.bring  a  new  order  to  the 
earth. 

Of  what  materUl  does  be  build  this  new  or- 
der? All  the  sorrowing  tear-dimmed  eye 
which  gaaes  upon  the  spectacle  of  what  be 
has  wroxight  can  see  is  broken  pledges, 
broken  people,  the  blended  bodies  of  the 
enslaved,  the  wan,  ghostlike  remains  of  what 
were  happy  and  healthy  children,  mangled 
bodies  strewn  over  a  continent,  the  pattern 
and  the  heart  of  the  world  torn  and  bruised 
Into  the  ugly  shape  of  the  mutilated. 

And  hardly  a  one  whom  he  would  convert 
by  his  engines  of  war  to  bis  new  order  but 
curses  the  thought  of  his  name,  and  writhes 
and  prays  to  gain  deliverance  from  his  cruel 
bondage. 

•CAM  M  OTH  BEASTS 

Prom  your  long  past  you  know  that  those 
things  which  this  wicked  man  now  calls  new 
are  but  the  tyraimies  against  which  man  has 
struggled  from  the  dawn  of  time,  and  those 
things  by  which  he  wreaks  his  wrath  on  the 
race  are  but  the  vices  against  which  th«»  virtue 
of  every  age  has  spent  itself  In  mortal  assault. 
Countless  times  in  the  long  years  of  your 
forebears  have  you  seen  such  a  monster  raise 
his  head  to  devour  all  who  came  wltbtn  his 
bestial  reach.  Yet.  always,  however  long  It 
took,  hovrever  great  the  sacrllloe,  however 
painful  the  struggle,  these  manmiotb  beasta 
have  been  overthrown,  their  captives  liber- 
ated, the  traces  of  their  bloody  triumphs 
washed  away,  the  fair  fields  scordted  by  their 
fiery  breath  brought  to  life  again,  the  valley* 
and  the  motmtalns  over  which  rolled  tba 
tumultuous  echoes  of  desperate  strog^e  and 
the  sad  sights  of  death  come  to  reat  again 
in  the  arms  of  a  soothing  peace. 

The  good,  the  brave,  and  the  steadfast  have 
at  last  been  the  victors.  If  the  good,  tba 
brave,  and  the  steadfast  have  In  all  ttaesa 
older  struggles  of  the  race  been  the  vlctora, 
shall  It  not  be  so  in  this  age,  in  good  time? 
Those  things  for  which  they  fought  are  no 
less  precious  now  than  then.  Tbey  ar:  stlU 
the  pearls  of  such  great  price  that  ttiey  can- 
not be  ptirchased,  let  alone  taken  away. 
Surely  we  who  are  the  heir  of  every  gallant 
one  who  has  Uved,  every  brave  one  who  has 
died,  are  not  less  worthy  stewards  of  their 
precious  thinffs  than  they. 

Today  the  world  of  the  <^pre6s«d  and  the 
free  has  new  hope  from  those  momentoua 
events  of  the  last  days.  Like  ancient  giants, 
two  men  rose  to  Olympian  heights  while  a 
breathleM  world  waited.  At  last  came  tbelr 
thrilling  words  to  a  thrilled  world.  In  lan- 
guage and  thought  as  clear  as  the  blua 
ocean  sky  under  the  vault  of  which  they 
met.  they  laid  down  the  commandments  of  a 
new  world.  They  sptdn  not  for  govetnmenta. 
not  even  for  nations  but  tot  mankind.  Like 
Moses  of  old.  who  eommu-ied  with  his  God. 

these  mortals,  both  from  their  own  c<»n- 
munl(Hi  with  nature  and  nature's  God.  raised 

wor<to  of  new  purpose  and  new  policy  for 

mankind. 

rwo  uaxe  im* 

They  qmke  as  men  with  authority,  be- 
cause they  were  speaking  tenth*  eternal. 
They  gave  eloquent  expression  to  those  hope* 
which  were  maturing  In  the  hearts  of  men 
ev«ywhere. 

In  this  great  ocean,  under  this  blue  sky, 
they  thought  not  of  selfishness,  but  at  seK- 
lessness.  Two  aging  naen  titougbt  of  th* 
htmian  family  and  the  countless  mllUODS  yet 
to  live  upon  earth.  Tbey  thought  of  th* 
kind  of  a  world  it  ought  to  be,  of  tb»  kind  of 
a  world  it  could  be.  Tliey  dreamad  dreams  of 
the  long-promised  land.  They  felt  tli*  mrt- 
lowlng  spirit  of  what  was  right.  Tto*y  wer* 
moved  by  the  Impulse  of  Justice. 

They  forgot  not  little  nations  or  little  men. 
They  forgot  not  the  problems  of  little  na- 
tions or  little  men.    Tbey  forgot  not  th* 
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fears  that  little  nations  and  little  men  shrink 
Irom.  neither  did  they  omit  consideration  lor 
those  things  which  besides  bread  are  the  staff 

of  lUe. 

In  thU  testament  of  faith  those  who  bear 
th«  gaUlng  yoke  of  slavery,  those  who  are 
bard  beset  by  mighty  assault,  those  who  are 
threatened  and  those  who  contemplate  the 
dreary  futute  all  found  renewed  hope  and 
new  determination. 

MAN'S    LASOU 

Man  Is  always  best  when  he  dreams.    We 
»re   all   Indebted  beyond   measure  to  these 
men  who  In  the  midst  of  a  chaotic  and  bloody 
world  dared  to  choose  to  dream  dreams  of 
the  quiet  ways  of  peace.    It  will  be  for  the 
world  for  which  they  labored  and  dared  to 
dream  to  determine  whether  those  dreams 
shall  come  true,  or  whether  they  shall  be 
shattered  on  the  shoals  of  selfishness.    An- 
other dreamed  for  mankind  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  and  held  up  the  torch  of  a  new 
hope  for  the  world.    He   labored  long   and 
mlgbtUy  to  build  a  temple  to  house  Justice 
for  all  nations  and  all  men.    He  tolled  might- 
ily to  lay  down,  to  point  out  the  way  which 
men  might  follow  to  the  paths  of  peace. 

Yet  a  little  group  of  willful  men,  selfish, 
vain  politicians,  greedy,  avaricious  men,  and, 
alas,  a  tired  and  shortsighted  people,  broke 
the  heart  and  the  body  of  the  dreamer,  and 
soon  the  dreams  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  like  his 
tortured,  broken  body,  were  strewn  In  mis- 
erable wreckage  In  a  chaotic  world.  Not  the 
dreamers  have  had  to  pay  the  price  for  shat- 
tered dreams,  but  those  for  whom  the  dreams 
did  not  come  true. 

But  these  ways  of  peace  which  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill  have 
dreamed  for  us  they  knew  lay  far  over  the 
distant  borlaon;  between  us  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  those  dreams  lies  the  hard  ways  of 
struggle,  the  bitter  dregs  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing sacrifice;  for  many,  death.  For  so  hide- 
ous a  monster,  so  colossal  a  giant  as  the  force 
of  tyranny  which  today  menaces  the  world. 
can  be  thrown  back  only  by  the  mc»t  heroic 
and  determined  effort  of  those  who  would  op- 
pose them.  Already  millions  have  given 
themselves  as  hostages  to  the  destruction  of 
these  evil  forces.  They  have  given  all  that 
these  wicked  things  might  be  destroyed. 

ova  GKEATKST  DTOKT 

We  all  know  that  no  less  than  our  greatest 
effort  has  hope  of  avail  against  these  satanlc 
powers.  Each  in  every  free  land  must  do  his 
or  her  part  without  a  thought  of  self,  or  self- 
ishness and  In  every  one  of  those  weary  lands 
upon  whose  neck  rides  the  galling  yoke  of 
slavery  there  too  must  the  fight  be  continued. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said,  "God  grants  free- 
dom only  to  those  who  love  it  and  who  are 
always  ready  to  guard  and  preserve  It."  How 
sad  has  been  the  specucle  of  a  government 
pledging  Us  troth  to  a  dictator  who  has  rav- 
aged Its  fair  people.  Who  Is  not  heartened, 
however,  by  the  sighs  that  France— ancient 
glorious  France— Is  stirring  out  of  Its  lethargy 
and  that  the  Indomitable  French  spirit  la 
rising  in  irresistible  wrath  to  strike  down  this 
modern  Caligula  who  has  tortured  It. 

Tou  Greeks  of  America.  I  know,  would 
want  to  have  your  part  In  lifting  America, 
your  chosen  land,  to  the  Incomparable  chal- 
lenge which  It  today  confronts.  Upon  what 
this  Nation  does,  must  you  weU  know,  shall 
hang  the  destiny  of  the  world.  This  unsur- 
passed power,  which  a  beneficent  God  has 
cast  upon  us.  we  hold  in  stewardship  for 
mankind.  America  Is  no  longer,  thank  God. 
a  laud  of  sluggish  conscience  and  callous 
neart.  America  Is  today  the  land  of  the 
Puritan,  the  land  of  the  crusader,  the  moral 
land  which  wills  to  do  right  because  before 
God  It  Is  right.  Which  Is  not  afraid  because 
It  knows  Its  cause  Is  Just,  which  counts  not 
the  cost  because  the  end  cannot  be  measured 
by  cojl. 
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This  America  has  planted  Itself  across  the 
path  of  tyranny  and  defied  every  tyrant  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  This  America  has 
rallied  good  men.  godly  men.  honest  and  de- 
cent men.  noble  and  heroic  women,  hopeful 
chUdren  all  over  the  earth  to  the  side  of  those 
who   love  liberty,   respect   men.   and   revere 

God. 

And  America  pledges  Its  faith  that  those 
paths  which  shall  destroy  tyranny  shall  not 
be  used  to  father  new  tyrannies  anywhere  In 
all  the  world.  Rather  shall  these  forces 
which  In  good  time  shall  emerge  the  master 
of  the  earth  be  employed  to  make  a  better 
home  for  the  race,  richer  lands,  fuller  fields. 
better  homes,  healthier  lives,  wider  horizons 
for  every  hvunan  being. 

A  NEW  oaoza 
There  Is  to  be  a  new  order,  we  agree  But 
It  Is  to  be  the  new  coming  of  the  old  things, 
the  old  virtues,  the  old  good  life,  the  old  faith. 
the  old  brotherhood,  the  old  spirit,  the  old 
God.  and  In  the  old  way  these  old  things  new 
come  iJkck  shall  rule  upon  the  only  thrones 
which  are  permanent — the  hearts  of  men 

These  old  things  In  their  new  raiment  shall 
shine  more  richly  than  ever  before,  for  they 
bear  the  scars  of  mere  sacrifices,  the  crcwu 
of  more  glorious  deeds. 

This  Is  the  message  which  you  men  of 
Hellas,  I  know,  would  give  to  the  world. 
Teach  us  all  to  be  men  of  faith,  who  do  not 
fear,  who  are  steadfast.  Meanwhile,  know 
that  you  are  not  alone  In  your  faith,  and 
others  with  you  wear  the  red  badge  of  courage. 
Know  that  the  giants  of  the  earth  are  stirring 
from  their  slumbers:  the  timid  are  coming 
out  of  their  hiding  places;  the  uncertain  are 
beglimlng  to  feel  sure  of  themselves;  the 
groxind  Is  moving  under  the  march  of  rally- 
ing men;  the  roar  of  machines,  out  of  which 
comes  the  illimitable  volume  of  weapons,  is 
rolling  across  the  hills  and  the  oceans;  ban- 
ners which  men  follow  are  waving  in  the 
breezes  of  many  continents;  the  earth  Is  ris- 
ing against  the  tyranny  of  hell;  Armageddon 
is  being  fought,  and  the  hosts  of  the  Lord 
are  advancing  along  the  whole  front 

Although   you   of   Hellas   and   others   who 
share  your  sad  plight  can  only  say  now  what 
Tennyson  said  of  you  in  Ulysses: 
"We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old 
days  moved  earth  and  heaven;  that  which 
we  are.  we  are; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 

will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  net  to  yield." 

Yet  be  of  good  cheer.  The  old  days  are 
breaking  anew  over  the  horizon.  The  Bastile 
of  Tyranny  is  falling. 


Address  by  Hon.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  of 
Illinois,  at  Meetini;  of  Indiana  Demo- 
cratic Editors 


EXTENSION  OP  RETvIARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or    KENTCCKT 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  28  (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  Septeviber  15 »,  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
ttje  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  LucasI  at  a  meeting  of 
Indiana    Democratic    editors    held    at 


French    Lick,    Ind.,    on    September    25, 
1943. 

Thpre  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  the  Democratic  editors 
of  my  neighbor  State  of  Indiana.  The  peo- 
ple of  Indiana  are  no  different  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois,  my  home  SUte.  We  are  a 
part  of  the  great  Middle  West,  that  section  of 
our  country  which  has  contributed  so  much 
and  can  contribute  even  more  to  the  con- 
tinued wni-being  of  our  demw.racy. 

I  feel  that  in  talking  to  you.  as  writers.  I 
am   Fpeak.ng  to  what   Is  perhaps  the  most 
representative  group  of  Indiana's  culture  and 
contribution     to     Americana.    The    Hoosler 
State  has  both  figuratively  and  literally  writ- 
ten American  hi-story.     Its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Booth  Tarklng- 
ton.  George  Carey  Eggleston.  Jean  Stratton 
Porter,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention, 
have  drawn  word  pictures  of  the  American 
scene   that  are   unforgettable.     The  famous 
Hoosler    painttrs   have    added    the   exquisite 
colors    to    the     American    panorama.     But. 
working  in  the  background,  constantly  and 
faithfully  ob.serving  and  reporting  the  every- 
day lile  of  typical  Americans,  the  big  things 
and  the  little  things,  the  trouble,  the  strug- 
gle, the  hopes,  and  the  fears  of  the  common 
man.  have  been  the  newspapermen  of  Indi- 
ana.    I  have  often  commented  on  the  un- 
usual number  of  fair,  intelligent,  and  out- 
staiuilr.M;  men  Indiana  has  given  to  the  na- 
tional  and  the  international  press.     I  have 
met  them  not  only  all  over  this  country,  but 
in  other   land?.     Today  one  of  your  native 
sens,   Elmer   Davis,  sits   at    the  controls   for 
the  agency  that  disseminates  every  item  of 
information    on    the    war    effort.     His    is    a 
crushing  responsibility,  and  he  Is  dlscharg- 
Ine  his  duty  with  a  degree  of  conscientious- 
nes.«!  and  pauence  that   is  amazing  In  view 
of  the  criticism  and  unpleasantness  to  which 
his  post  exposes  him. 

Washington,    as    you    know.    Is    In    some 
aspects    an    isolated   place.     Of    course,   the 
radio,  the  telegraph,  and  the  mall  bring  us 
iniormation  and  news  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,    yes.    all    parts    of    the    world.     But 
really  to  know  how  the  people  of  this  Nation 
feel,  what  they  are  interested  in.  and  what 
they  are  thinking  about,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  the  people.     That,  of  course.  Is   one 
of  th?  blessings  of  our  form  of  government. 
It  is  democracy  at  its  best.    But  In  going  to 
the  pi&ple.  we  as  repre.«entatives  of  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  should  go  with 
clean  hands.     We  should  be  honest  with  the 
people      They  in  turn  should  be  honest  wiith 
us.    If  one  Koes  merely  as  a  politician,  seeking 
only  information  that  will  aid  his  own  polit- 
ical fortunes,  or  the  party  he  represents,  then 
such    a    meeting    accomplishes    little.   •Un- 
fortunately, you  and  I  witnessed  some  such 
meetings  ;a.st  summer  while  Congress  was  in 
reces.s      These    meetings   were    organized    by 
some  Republican  leaders  who  were  thinking 
primarily  of  holding  the  political  line.     This 
political   plot    was   hatched    In   Washington. 
Such  an  objective  is  not  In  keeping  with  the 
obljs^aticns  public  servants  owe  to  the  people, 
especially  in  time  of  war. 

In  peace  or  in  war  you  and  I  share  a  mu- 
tual responsibility.  I  am  the  servant  of  my 
constituents  and  represent  them  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  I  should  say  at  this  point 
that,  like  every  other  sincere  Member  of 
C.:;ngi cs.s.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  serve  only  those 
whose  vote  enabled  me  to  go  to  the  Senate, 
but  rather  that  my  concern  Is  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  State  regardless  of  party.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  welfare  of  the 
Siaie  is  in.separably  fused  with  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation. 
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Your  responsibility  as  the  liaison  between 
the  Government  and  the  people  Is  a  serious 
one.  The  Government  depends  upon  you  not 
only  for  the  news  but  to  make  articulate 
the  Tiews.  the  problems,  and  often  the  un- 
spoken feelings  of  the  American  people.  The 
people  m  turn  look  to  you  for  a  fair  and  full 
report  on  the  manner  In  which  their  Gov- 
ernment Is  functioning.  Thus  we  share  a 
duty  In  our  Government,  a  responsibility  that 
has  grown  more  significant  and  more  grave 
as  the  internal  and  external  problems  motmt 
during  this  world-wide  crisis. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem  this  Nation's  ex- 
ternal problems  have  been  complicated  by 
the  very  advancement  of  science  which  has 
brought  happiness  and  comfort  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.    The  existence  of  these  external 
problems   upon   such   a   gigantic   scale   has 
also    complicated    our    Internal    problems. 
The  war  of  today  Is  unlike  the  war  of  yes- 
terday.    In  the  past  war  has  been  more  or 
less  localized.    It  usually  arose  from  a  dis- 
pute among  rulers  and  was  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  by  professional   soldiers.    This 
conflict   encircles   the   globe.    Every   nation 
and  every  national  has  felt  the   Impact  of 
this   war.   even   those   who   heretofore   have 
been  virtually  cut  off  from  civilization.   When 
the  outlaws  In  the  family  of  nations  seized 
the  highly  developed  machinery  of  science, 
which  has  so  enhanced  o\ir  peacetime  prog- 
ress, and  turned  It  Into  an  Instrument  of 
destruction  they  unloosed  pandemonltim  on 
every  shore  and  In  every  secluded  spot  In  the 
world.    The  enormity  of  this  global  convtil- 
Blon  makes  It  difficult  for  us  all  to  compre- 
hend the  functioning  of  our  war  program. 
This  world  catastrophe  with  all  of  Its  Im- 
plications hurls  into  the  face  of  democracy 
Its  greatest  challenge  for  existence.    Thank 
God  the  leadens  of  this  Nation  are  conscious 
of  that  fact.    In  a  remarkably  short  spaoe  of 
time  we  have  recruited  and  trained  the  larg- 
est army  In  our  history,  our  production  of 
planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  guns  has  been  little 
^ort  of   marvelous.     It   Is  o\ir   genius   and 
capacity  for  producUon  of  hnplements  of  war 
which   have   raised   the   hopes   of   mankind 
throughout  the  world.    These  Implements  of 
war  are  placed  In  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
thoroughly  and  adequately  trained. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  chatter  of  a 
few  Fascist-minded  Americans  to  the  effect 
that  tfe  are  muddling  the  war  effort.  It  is  a 
signal  fact  that  never  before  in  American  his- 
tory  has  there  been  a  war  conducted  with 
such  expert  generalship.  Every  leader  at  the 
front  knows  war  first-hand.  Any  mistakes 
made  by  Roosevelt.  MarshaU.  King.  Elsen- 
hower, or  MacArthur  have  been  Influenced  by 
our  desire  to  save  human  lives. 

As  a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  hear  General  Vandegrlft,  com- 
mander of  the  Marine*,  who  first  Invaded  and 
held  the  Solomon  Islands.  He  told  us  dra- 
matically of  the  caution  they  took  In  pro- 
tecting the  men  under  fire.  Uttle  or  no 
hand-to-hand  fighting  was  Involved.  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  Americans  fight  to 
live  while  the  Japs  fight  to  die. 

Let  me  add  that  each  campaign  has  been 
carefully  planned.  Our  mUltary  leaders  have 
not  been  stampeded  by  armchair  strategists 
at  home.  We  have  accomplished  the  greatest 
reaultB  with  the  least  cost  In  blood. 

But  I  would  not  be  true  to  my  trxist  If  1 
did  not  say  that  In  reality  we  have  only  be- 
gun to  fight.  We  shall  have  reverses.  Our 
casualty  list  will  be  long,  but  In  the  end 
democracies  will  triumph  and  our  fighting 
men  and  women  will  march  through  the 
streets  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 

I  repeat.  I  must  urge  you  my  fellow  citizens 
to  lay  aside  any  optimism  of  an  early  end  of 
the  struggle  The  hard  days  for  the  armed 
forces  lie  ahead.  Instead  of  taking  things 
easy  here  at  home,  we  should  strengthen  our 


program  of  self-dlBClpline.  It  Is  no  Idle 
statement  to  say  that  this  Is  a  serious  hour 
In  the  affairs  of  this  Republic.  It  is  the  time 
for  every  American  to  ask  himself,  "What 
further  contribution  can  I  make  to  win  the 
war,  what  contribution  can  I  make  to  win 
the  peace?"  An  enlightened  public  opinion 
Is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  a  free  people.  The 
hour  calls  for  fearless,  honest  men — men  who 
place  country  above  any  consideration.  And 
In  this  hour  of  one  victory  after  another  upon 
the  far-flung  battlefields  of  the  world,  it  la 
the  duty  of  every  American,  worthy  of  his 
name,  to  give  unfailing  loyalty,  unflagging 
support  to  our  Commander  m  Chief,  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt. 

My  friends,  the  mention  of  this  great 
statesman's  name  takes  me  back  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1937.  A  bridge  on  the  outer  Michigan 
Drive  Ir  the  city  of  Chicago  Is  being  dedi- 
cated. Words  come  through  the  microphone, 
"The  peace  of  the  world  and  the  welfare  and 
seciu-ity  of  every  nation  today  Is  threatened. 
War  win  come  unites  aggressor  nations  are 
quarantined."  The  statement  made  upon 
that  occasion  stunned  the  average  American. 
It  was  difficult  to  believe.  But  this  voice 
was  attempting  to  stir  the  Imagination  of 
the  American  people  to  the  Impending 
dangers.  It  was  a  voice  that  was  speak- 
ing with  authority.  It  was  the  voice  of  a 
man  who  had  foiu:  sons  subject  to  mUltary 
service  In  the  event  of  war.  our  own  beloved 
President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  Americans  who  saw 
In  the  long  ago  the  machinations  of  the  Axis 
Powers.     He  had  the  vision  to  foresee  the 
coming  events.    He  had  the  courage  to  warn 
his  people  that  war  was  possible  at  a  time 
when  they  wanted  to  think  of  notlilng  but 
peace.    As  a  result  of  this  vision  and  courage, 
he  way  subjected  to  fierce  and  penetrating 
criticism.    In  spite  of  this  criticism  he  never 
wavered     In     his     determination     to     give 
America   and   her  Institutions   an   adequate 
national  defense.    Even  today,  with  victories 
everywhere  on  the  military  and  naval  fronts, 
a  few  men  In  both  public  and  private  life 
seize  every  opportunity  to  snipe  at  this  good 
man  and  his  administration.    The  latest  at- 
tempt to  smear  the  administration  In  the 
conduct  of  the  war  deals  with  the  contro- 
versy over  Gen.  George  Marshall,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army.    Some  partisan  Republi- 
cans, hungry  for  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
headlines  In  the  press,  had  the  temerity  to 
say  that  Marshall  was  being  demoted  and 
relieved   of   his   post   of   duty   because   the 
British  do  not  like  him.    It  was  one  of  those 
absurd  canards  that  frequently  come  to  life 
In  the  Nation's  Capital.    The  instigators  had 
no  fiMjts  upon  which  to  base  this  statement. 
It  made  no  difference  to  them  that  such  a 
rumor  might  disturb  the  friendly  relation- 
ship between  England  and  America.    It  was  of 
no  concern  to  them  that  such  demoralizing 
statements  tend  to  Impair  and  frustrate  the 
war  effort.     It  meant  nothing  to  them  to 
strike  savagely  at  the  reputation  of  General 
Marshall,  one  of  the  great  global  military 
experts  of  aU  time.    The  truth  of  the  matter 
la  that  the  war  has  been  going  too  well  for 
some  of  the  little  men  and  women  who  from 
the  beginning  have  criticized  the  conduct  of 
the  war.    Obviously,  I  do  not  contend  that 
everything  Is  perfect. 

Mistakes  have  been  made — mistakes  will 
continue  to  be  made.  That  was  Inevitable 
in  a  democracy  which  turned  its  peacetime 
econom^  to  all  all-out  -var  machine  over 
night.  Errors  were  bound  to  creep  In  and 
they  will  continue  to  in  a  great  democracy 
like  ours. 

But.  my  friends,  history  is  only  repeating 
Itself.  All  through  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, appeasers,  political  enemies,  kickara, 
the  lazy,  and  aelflab.  who  shrank  from  sacri- 
fice, nagged  and  sniped  at  George  Washing- 
ton.    Shrewd   Tories,   masked   as   patriots. 


spread  defeatism  by  whispering  that  Wash* 
Ington  was  a  blunderer  and  Incompetent. 

During  the  struggle  between  the  States, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  bitterly  assailed.  Vili- 
fication of  a  President  reach  an  all-time 
low  In  venom  and  vulgarity.  They  called 
him  a  gorilla,  tyrant,  an  Ignorant  backwoods- 
man, and  a  warmonger.  But  the  Immortal 
Abraham  Lincoln  received  the  criticism  with 
a  charitable  spirit  and  quietly  mumbled, 
"Lord  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

Let  me  ask  the  people  of  Indiana  this 
simple  question.  Is  there  anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  Japan  would  not  have  started  her 
imdeclared  war  against  us  If  Wendell  Wlll- 
kie.  your  Hoosler  copatrlot,  had  been  elected 
President  In  1940?  Does  anyone  believe  that 
Wendell  WlUkle  could  have  kept  the  peace  of 
this  Nation,  In  view  of  what  we  now  know 
about  the  treacherous  conspiracy  of  the  Axis 
Powers? 

Had  Wendell  Wlllkle  been  the  people's 
choice  In  1940.  war  would  have  come.  Con- 
gress would  have  delegated  to  him,  or  any 
other  President,  the  same  wartime  powers 
we  delegated  to  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Ra- 
tlonlnp  would  be  necessary,  price  control 
would  be  here,  and  there  woifld  have  been 
impx>sed  all  the  Government  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  now  Interfere  with  your  dally 
life.  Hardships  have  always  been  felt  In  time 
of  war.  Liberty  has  always  been  curtailed. 
It  Is  more  so  In  this  war  because  of  Its  global 
character.  But  after  every  war  the  people 
have  regained  their  liberties,  and  this  com- 
ing post-war  period  will  be  no  exception  to 
that  time-proven  practice,  notwithstanding 
the  10-year-old  cry  of  dictatorship  by  the 
die-hard  leaders  of  the  opposition. 

Yes.  \fe  have  made  mistakes,  but  how  many 
mistakes  do  you  think  Wendell  Wlllkle  would 
have  made,  as  President,  If  you  use  the  mis- 
takes he  made  In  his  campaign  of  1940  as  ft 
yardstick? 

Turning  from  Editor  Wlllkle  to  the  editors 
assembled  here,  let  me  emphatically  say  you 
have  that  highly  Important  role  of  presenting 
to  the  people  throughout  the  Nation,  the  leg- 
islators, and  the  administrators  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  truth.     Yours  is  the  responsibil- 
ity  becatise   you   are   at  the   core   of   local, 
national,  and  international  affairs.    You  com- 
ment and  you  illtmalnate  as  much  as  Is  pos- 
sible upon  what  you  see  or  hear.    However, 
there  is  a  very  Important  line  that  should  be 
maintained  between  the  news  and  comments, 
one  of  which  most  editors  are  well  aware. 
Yet,  as  In  all  forms  of  endeavor,  there  is  the 
occasional  one  who  faUs  to  observe  and  re- 
spect, either  imlntentlonally  or  intentionally, 
the  distinction  between  news  and  comment. 
I  doubt  that  there  ever  was  a  time  In  our 
history  when  it  was  noore  important  that  the 
canons  of  Journalism  should  be  respected. 
Fidelity  to  the  public  Interest  is  all  Import- 
ant at  any  time,  but  It  seems  to  me  to  as- 
sume greater  slgnificanee  than  ever  In  this 
gruelling  global  crisis  through  which  we  are 
passing.    News  as  it  is  found  is  what  the 
people  need.     Obviotisly.  news  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word  is  what  is  required.    That 
the  press  of  the  Nation  realizes  Its  responsi- 
bility is  conceded.    Newspapers  throughout 
the  country  have  established  an  unequaled 
record  for  loyalty  in  the  manner  In  whKSh 
they  have  guarded  those  aspects  of  otir  eco- 
nomic life  and  public  action  which  required 
secrecy  so  as  not  to  give  information  to  tiie 
enemy.    The  newspaper  men  In  Waahlngtcm 
respect  the  requests  of  men  In  high  public 
life.    You  can  give  them  an  ofl-the-record 
story  for  their  own   information,  and  they 
will  keep  It  out  of  public  print.    What  is  tiue 
of  Washington  reporters  is  true  of  the  press 
throughout   the   country.    The   newspapers 
have  given  and  will  continue  to  give,  support 
to  the  war  program,  advocating  purahase  of 
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bondu,  fHabliBhing  of  bloCKl  banJu.  encour«R- 
InK  weU«r«  work  for  the  armed  forcei.  de- 
voting much  •pace  to  acquainting  their  read- 
en  with  wartime  regulationB,  and  iervlng  in 
liinumerable  other  wayi. 

We  all  know  that  It  li  the  duty  of  the 
oewxpapers  to  support  enthuslaatlcally  the 
war  until  Nazi.  Jap,  and  Fasclat  tyranny  l» 
deatroyed  We  also  Jinderstand  that  during 
the  war  U  becomes  necessary  for  the  press  , 
to  discuss  the  winning  of  the  peace.  Here,  j 
there  can  be  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
as  t)  what  should  be  done  In  the  future  to  . 
elln.inat.'  war  once  and  for  all.  I  maintain  i 
that  everv  American  agrees  with  the  objective.  I 
Th-  only  question  which  arises  is  the  me-  : 
chunlcs  for  the  enforcement  of  a  lasting 
I>eace 

Americins  everywhere  hope  that  out  of 
this  deback'  of  blood,  tears,  and  toll  a  better 
V  orld  awa'.ts  us.  But  it  will  not  come  to  us 
linle.'^s  we  plan  for  It.  Law  makers  and  ad- 
minisf.a-ors  look  to  the  press  to  learn  the 
attitude  of  the  people.  And  they  hope  to 
Rtt  from  the  press,  not  only  the  private 
"views  of  the  publishers  or  the  editors,  but 
the  views  of  the  people  as  evidenced  by  their 
activities  It  is  not  my  Intention  to  mini- 
mize the  contribution  which  the  editors  can 
make  in  interpreting  and  presenting  views. 
for  by  virtue  of  their  position  of  listening 
post  for  the  country  they  are  well  qualified  to 
observe  and  to  focus  attention.  That  Is  their 
job  In  every  community. 

It  has  been  accepted  that  we  will  by  no 
means  reium  to  the  normal  as  we  knew  It 
in  1933.  1935  or  at  any  time  before  the  war. 
A  new  norm  will  be  established.  We  all 
hopr  that  economic  equality,  social  equality, 
and  tolerance  will  not  be  merely  catch  words, 
merely  dreams  on  the  International  scene, 
tut  rather  that  they  will  be  the  basis  and 
fundamental  issues  upon  which  a  new  world 
order  can  be  created  from  the  chaos  of  the 
past.  Our  role  when  peace  Is  declared  will 
"C€  to  point  the  way  and  to  help  nations 
pchleve  that  degree  of  civilization. which  will 
assure  more  than  a  generation  of  peace. 

It  Is  evident  that  we  are  making  headway 
In  the  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  reached  the  turning  point.  That  con- 
clusion is  based  upon  what  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  on  Tuesday  last  when 
the  Fulbrlght  resolution  was  overwhelmingly 
passed  The  near  unanimity  of  action  in 
Uie  House  of  Representatives,  when  the 
House  passed  this  resolution,  was  befitting 
,  il^  Representatives  of  a  great  people  who 
have  seen  the  light.  That  resolution  merely 
'  proposes  appropriate  international  machin- 
ery with  power  adequate  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  We  are 
to  be  a  par:  cf  that  International  machinery 
through  duly  constituted  processes.  The 
passinj^  of  this  resolution  demonstrated  be- 
yond peradventure  of  a  doubt  that  the  isola- 
tionism of  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  days  is  dead 
forever  This  action  upon  the  part  of  one 
branch  of  Congress  is  a  recognition  of  a 
great  responsibility  that  we  cannot  shirk  in 
the  days  to  come.  There  will  be  great  re- 
joicing by  the  people  of  the  earth  to  learn 
that  at  last  America  is  willing  to  take  her 
p)ace  in  an  organization  that  has  for  Its 
purpose  the  keeping  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.  It  is  pure  balderdash  for  anyone 
to  say  that  any  part  of  the  American  sover- 
eignty is  being  destroyed  through  this  kind 
cf  a  resolution. 

My  friends.  America  Is  a  Nation  of  destiny, 
and  under  this  resolution  we  shall  still  be 
the  masiers  of  our  own  destiny.  To  follow 
any  path  other  than  some  type  of  world  col- 
laboration means  another  war  in  30  years. 
If  we  want  to  enjoy  the  "four  freedoms"  so 
pointedly  expressed  In  the  Atlantic  Charter 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  we  must  design  some  type  of  In- 
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ternatlonal  machinery  which  will  insure  free- 
dom from  war. 

It  would  be  A  sad  commentary.  Indeed, 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  United  Nations  if, 
after  sacrificing  mllUona  upon  millions  of 
men,  utilizing  untold  billions  of  wealth,  all 
m  the  cause  of  freedom,  we  do  not  some  way 
succeed  in  writing  the  final  chapter  to  bar- 
barism and  brutality.  But  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  modern  warfare  with  ail  of  its 
Implements  of  human  destruciion  by  land, 
air,  and  sea  has  convinced  the  leaders  and 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  that  a  continuation 
of  war.  with  all  of  the  modern  equipment, 
means  the  end  of  civilization. 

As    one    of    your    representatives    in    the 
United  States  Senate,  one  of  the  la^t  citadels 
of  parliamentary  liberty,  let  me  say  in  con- 
clusion that  my  fervent  hope  is  that   two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  backed  by  the  determinraion  of  the 
American  people,  will  enter  into  some  kind 
of  an  International   collaboration  with   the 
Allied  Nations  which  has  a  basis  for  endur- 
ing and  lasting  peace.     Whatever  course  we 
adopt  must  be  a  long-time  course  if  we  are 
to  remove  the  causes  of  war.     Tlie  day  has 
'    pp.ssed  when  this  Nation  or  any  nation  can 
:    live  alone.    The  Individual  who  believes  that 
we  can  defend  ourselves  in  modem  warfare 
against  a  combination  of  any  world  powers 
is  thinking  in   the   limbo  cf  the   lone   dead 
past.     In  the  momentous  days  to  come  may 
we    as    Americans    stimulate    clear    Thinking 
upon  the  national  and  international  picture- 
before  us.     Let  us  do  away  with  petty  and 
selfish    considerations    In    our    menial    toil. 
Patriotic  Americans  must  consider  the  prcsb- 
lems  of  tomorrow.    They  will  strive  mightily 
to  find  the  right  if  they  are  willinv;  to  con- 
sider the  future  welfare  of  their  country  and 
all  mankind.     And  those  same  American  pa- 
triots will  pray  to  God  that  He  will  uphold 
and  deiVnd  that  right. 


Post-War  Planning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NtW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  28  ^  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15 K  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  inter- 
esting and  timely  article  which  appeared 
in  yesterday's  New  York  Times.  The 
article  is  entitled  "Russia  Is  Forcing,' 
Issues  as  We  Delay  Post-war  Plan." 
The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  James 
B.  Reston.  whom  I  consider  to  be  a  re- 
liable authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Russia  Is  Forcing  Issues  as  We  Del\y  Post- 
war Pi  AN 

(By  James  B.  Restcn) 

London,  September  26. — The  decision  cf 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
defer  consideration  of  any  international  peace 
plan  until  some  time  In  the  future  has  not 
produced  any  noticeable  Increase  In  the 
unity  of  the  United  Nations  governments 
that  are  operating  In  this  part  of  the  world. 

While  ofBclals  of  the  British  and  refugee 
Governments    in    London    fully    sympathize 


wuh  h^-natf.r  Tom  ror.NM.i.TS  desire  to  avoid 
any  •illcoiiBldercd  debate  with  regard  to  ctio- 
Jccts  of  vital  intercfct  to  our  allU  ,"  they 
do  not  Hhore  his  confldenco  that  postpone- 
meiit  of  these  International  problems  will 
contt unite  to  their  fcolutlon. 

The  truth  l.s  that  Russia's  aggrefisive  di- 
plomacy Is  forcing  these  countries  to  chocsi* 
up  side'."-:  ihey  are  being  atked  point  blank 
by  the  Russians  to  make  treaties  such  a-^ 
the  forthcoming  Soviet-Czech  treaty,  and 
the  Soviet  Government  is  making  it  quite 
clear  ti  at  M'j.=cow  expects  Britain  and  the 
United  States  to  ^ive  evidence  at  the  forth- 
coming conference  cf  the  three  great  poweis 
that  they  are  prepared  to  talk  turkey  en  de- 
tailed questions  of  spheres  of  influence  ar.d 
boundaries  and  to  make  clear  what  our  pcl- 
icv  Is  on  the  so-called  world  authority 
aljout  which  so  many  people  are  talking 
and  v.-ri'in'.;  in  the  United  States. 

Nobody  here  is  trying  to  interfere  with 
the  internnl  affairs  cf  the  United  Stales,  the 
complexities  of  which  startle  them  into 
silence:  this  is  particularly  true  of  Bnt:;h 
OiBcials. 

BP.niSH    ARE   WOROIfD 

While  It  is  their  fondfst  hoi>c  that  they  v. ill 
be  able  to  coordinate  their  pr,3t-war  foreign 
policy  with  ours,  they  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  Russia  is  pressing  them  most  urgently 
to  miike  dthnite  decisions  on  all  kinds  of 
questions  that  the  United  States  Senaie  la 
appareutlv  unwilling  even  to  discuss. 

Two  overwhelming  fears  dominate  th.-- 
mind-:  of  British  ofiicials— first  that  ihey  will 
be  unable  t.)  work  out  with  the  United  Statc.s 
and  the  rest  cf  the  world  some  kind  of  intci- 
naiional  tiade  and  finuncinl  organization  that 
will  give  their  people  full  employment  after 
the  war  (that  is  why  Earon  Keynes  is  in 
Washms'on  now) :  and.  second,  that  they  will 
be  fiTcecl  into  a  position  cf  chcos.nE;  between 
Russia  and  the  United  Stares  instead  of  work- 
ing out  a  world  ituthunty  that  all  nations 
can  agfe  r.pon 

Like  Senator  Co.mnally  ai.d  his  colleagues 
on    the    Foreign    Relations    Committoc.    the 
British  r^lso  would  like  to  postpone  the  day 
when  they  have  to  put  the  chips  down  on  a 
specific    foreit;n    policy— like    curselve'^,    the 
Brltl.-h  also  have  a  genius  for  postponing  deci- 
sions and   a   hatred   of   violent   division  and 
contioversy— but  they  arc  in  the  middle  be- 
tween us  p.nd  the  Russians,  with  the  RU  rSian.^ 
pres3ing   them    to   decide    now   and    we   arc 
pressing   them   to   ten^porize   and   generalize 
until  some  more  favorable  unidentified  day 
There  is  rea.--on  for  sayinc;,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary  to   renor..  that    tins  isfue   of  declaring 
ouriclves  now  or  postponing  all  definite  di.s- 
cusMons  l.s  almost  certain  to  come  to  a  climax 
at  the  meeting  m  Moscow  among  representa- 
tives   of    the    United    Stales.    Britain,    and 
Russia, 

Tlie  asenda  drafted  for  this  meeting  by 
Russia  on  one  hand  and  by  ourselves  on 
the  other  indicate  clearly  the  dilemma  In 
which  tiie  British  find  themselves.  The  Ru;- 
I  sifins  want  to  speak  frankly  no^v  and  at 
least  rea""!"!  a  basi.s  whet  con  the  future  Europe 
,    will  be  decided. 

Prime  Mu  'ster  Winston  Churchill  in  th" 
House  of  C'^mmons  ha=  said  that  on  his  p-irt 
,  no  e,ue£tioiis  wcnild  be  b.nrcd.  though  in- 
did  net  guarantee  any  specihc  answers.  We 
o)i  the  other  hand  have  so  far  indicated  that 
there  are  certain  questions  that  we  would 
like  to  bar  and  this  division  clearly  ha.^ 
serious  implications. 

Most  objective  observeis  in  London  aeree 
that  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  spokci 
in  the  pu'^t  about  how  we  and  the  British 
have  net  been  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
RiLsslans  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  fact 
is  that  the  British  have  run  all  over  the 
world  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  to  talk  to  anybody 
about  anvthing  and  President  Roosevelt  ha? 
shown    uiiprecedented    patience   In    his    at- 
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t«tnpU  to  ftminfe  •  meeting  with  Premier 
Joeeph  SUUn, 

ovu  roucr  kclo  nrunATic 
Once  this  U  conceded,  bowever,  It  muit 
ftlao  be  stated  that  In  the  last  few  weeks 
Washington's  foreign  policy  has  been  even 
more  enigmatic  than  Moscow's. 

We  know  that  Vice  Foreign  CJommlsaar 
Andrey  Y.  Vlshlnsky  will  represent  Premier 
Btalln  on  the  allied  political  commission  to 
deal  with  Italian  and  other  Mediterranean 
questions  and  that  Harold  Macmillan,  Min- 
ister to  the  French  Oopernment  In  Algiers, 
will  represent  Britain  on  this  same  body. 
We  know  that  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony 
Eden  will  represent  Britain  and  Foreign  Com- 
missar Vyachesloff  M.  Molotov  will  sit  In  for 
Mr.  Stalin  on  the  "foreign  secretaries  con- 
ference" In  Moscow.  But  we  do  not  know 
who  will  represent  the  United  States  at 
either  of  these  vital  conferences  and  we  do 
not  know  anything  about  what  our  policy  wlU 
be  on  the  commission  or  at  the  conference 
when  we  do  make  up  our  minds  who  is  to 
attend. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  questions  being 
asked  about  America's  intentions  by  officials 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  long  delay  by 
Washington  In  setUlng  the  case  of  Sumner 
Welles  has  naturally  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  here.  So  have  reports  that  are 
not  mere  speculation  that  at  this  critical 
point  we  are  debating  about  changing  otir 
Ambassador  in  Moscow.  So  have  our  an- 
notincements  that  we  were  establishing  com- 
mittees to  deal  with  the  rehabiUtatlon  of 
areas  belonging  to  our  allies. 

All  these  points  have  led  to  a  great  deal 
of  tmcertainty  about  the  United  States  and 
where  she  stands,  and  while  this  Is  not  exactly 
a  new  experience  among  the  dHilomats  of 
the  world.  It  Is  partlctilarly  urgent  now,  due 
to  the  pressure  from  Moscow.  The  right  of 
the  United  States  to  toke  any  unilateral  de- 
cision It  likes  Is  not  denied  here,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  pointed  out  that  by  choosing 
to  do  so  we  are  encouraging  the  Russians  to 
establish  a  unUateral  European  policy  of 
their  own. 


Shipbuildinf  and  Merchant  Seamen 
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OF 
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or  viBGnnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  work 
of  shipbuilding  in  the  present  war  has 
been    one    of    the    most    outstanding 
achievements  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
I  extend  my  remarks  by  including  herein 
a    statement   made    by   Rear    Admiral 
Emory    S.    Land.    United    BUtes    Navy 
(retired).    Chairman    of    the    United 
States      Maritime       Commission.       on 
September    24,    1943,    which    is    a    re- 
port  to   the   American   people   on   the 
progress  of  the  merchant  shipbuilding 
program  for  the  past  2  years.    The  pro- 
gress Is  remarkable,  and  is  one  in  which 
every  American  should  take  the  greatest 
pride.    I  hope  that  any  person  interested 
in  this  speech  may  also  read  my  remarks 
yesterday  on  Victory  Fleet  Day. 

The  statement  of  Admiral  Land  to 
which  I  refer  to  above  is  as  follows: 


This  is  a  report  to  tb$  American  p«o|^  on 
the  progress  of  their  merchant  shlpbuUdlnf 
profnm  for  the  last  a  j9»n  and  an  inviu- 
tlon  to  them  to  join  the  naen  and  woman  of 
the  shipbuilding  Industry  In  celebrating 
Victory  Fleet  Day  on  Monday.  September  27. 
second  anniversary  of  the  laimchlng  of  the 
Patrick  Henry,  number  one  Liberty  ship. 

Victory  Fleet  Day  has  a  deep  intrinsic 
meaning  to  those  who  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged In  this  the  greatest  3-year  shlpbuUdlng 
program  the  world  has  ever  known.  By  their 
sweat  and  their  brains  and  their  determina- 
tion to  see  the  Job  through,  they  have  de- 
livered Into  service  with  steam  up  a  fleet  of 
more  than  2,100  oceangoing  cargo  ships, 
whose  deadweight  tonnage  of  more  than 
22,000,000  tons  is  double  the  size  of  the 
Nation's  pre-Pearl  Harbor  fleet. 

So  vast  is  this  new  fleet  that  should  It  be 
strung  out  at  Intervals  of  little  more  than 
a  mile  apart  it  would  stretch  a  bridge  of 
ships  across  the  Atlantic  all  the  way  from 
America  to  Europe.  Considering  that  each 
vessel  in  war  service  Is  making  an  average  of 
three  round  trips  a  year,  the  new  fleet  could 
deliver  in  one  12-month  period  enough  war 
materials  and  other  strategic  supplies  to  fill 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  freight  cars, 
each  carrying  40  tons— the  equivalent  of 
about  30.000  average  length  American  freight 
trains. 

In  September  1941  when  the  Patrick  Henry 
slid  down  the  ways  as  the  flrst  Liberty  ship 
tp  taste  salt  water,  there  were  21  shipyards 
with  about  100  ways  employed  in  the  ocean- 
going merchant  shipbuilding  program.  To- 
day approximately  70  jrards,  with  more  than 
300  ways,  are  delivering  more  than  5  shijjs 
a  day.  These  yards  are  expected  to  step  up 
production  still  further  so  as  to  deliver  6 
ships  a  day  In  the  near  future. 

Two  years  ago  the  industry  employed  about 
200,000  men.  Today  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion men  and  women  are  employed  In  ship- 
yards alone,  and  more  than  a  million  others 
In  plants  throughout  the  Nation  are  produc- 
ing materials  for  ship  construction. 

As  ship  production  has  risen  dwlng  the 
past  2  years,  going  up  from  7  vessels  in 
September  1941  to  about  170  this  month, 
cost  per  ship  has  steadily  decreased.  In  the 
last  war,  when  America  was  startling  the 
world  with  its  production  of  the  famous  Hog 
Island  vessels,  ships  cost  the  taxpayer  $210 
per  ton.  Today  Uberty  ships'  costs  have 
been  slashed  until  they  are  now  built  for 
about  $160  per  ton.  This  difference  Is  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  present-day  shipyard 
workers  earn  a  base  pay  of  $150  an  hour,  as 
compared  to  80  cents  an  hour  for  workers 
of  the  last  war  period. 

High  production  at  lower  cost  has  been 
accomplished  through  three  main  develop- 
ments. They  are  standardization,  centraliza- 
tion and  prefabrlcatlon.  A  fourth  is  "no 
changes.  Standardization  of  design  of  the 
various  types  of  ships  being  built  made  pos- 
sible the  centralized  procurement  and  con- 
trol o'  material  flow  from  factory  to  shipyard. 
Today,  all  the  power  and  speed  of  prefabrl- 
catlon has  been  brought  into  play  so  that  the 
actual  shlpway  Is  the  end  station  of  a  vast 
assembly  line  reaching  Into  more  than  1,200 
factories  and  dipping  into  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  48  States.  With  perfection  of 
assembly  line  construction  methods  Liberty 
ship  production  time  has  been  cut  from  more 
than  200  to  less  than  45  days  since  the  pro- 
gram began. 

There  has  been  much  disctisslon  about  the 
post-war  use  of  Liberty  ships.  No  definite 
plans  can  be  made  for  their  final  utllteatlon. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Lib- 
erty ships  were  designed  and  are  being  con- 
structed for  one  reason  and  one  reason  only — 
as  emergency  vessels  to  deliver  the  goods 
necessary  to  win  the  war.  Without  Liberty 
ships.  It  would  be  Impossible  lor  the  AUies 


to  proMcut*  tlM  war  to  rlctorf .  Wb«&  Tic* 
tory  baa  bem  won  and  the  world  U  again  at 
peace,  the  Uberty  sbtpe  wUl  haTe  Mrred  tba 
purpoM  for  which  they  ware  buUt. 

Liberty  ships  were  desigi^  and  oonatnieiad 
because,  with  existing  materlala  aod  equip- 
ment, no  other  design  of  veaiel  could  be 
placed  into  mass  production.  Today,  as  more 
modem  propulsion  equipment  Is  being  made 
available,  some  shipyards  are  switching  from 
production  of  Liberty  ships  to  the  modern 
speedy  Victory  ships.  A  complete  ^ange 
cannot  be  brought  about  overnight,  or  even 
In  a  single  year,  tmless  existing  conditions 
change,  so  while  yards  will  soon  begin  delivery 
of  Victory  ships,  Liberty  ship  construction 
will  not  be  abandoned  In  the  near  future. 

If  the  past  2-year  record  looks  bright,  the 
future  looks  even  "brighter.  Present  produc- 
tion records  call  for  the  completion,  from  the 
inception  of  the  Maritime  Conunlsslon's  long- 
range  program,  by  the  end  of  1944,  of  ap- 
proximately 50,000,000  deadweight  tons  of 
merchant  ships.  This  means  that  by  the 
end  of  1944  American  shipyards  wUl  have 
constructed  a  fleet  of  ships  whose  dead- 
weight tonnage  is  greater  than  the  pre-war 
fleets  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain. 
Germany.  Japan,  and  Norway  combined. 

On  this  Victory  Fleet  Day  America  owes 
a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  that  small 
group  of  experts  who  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  shipyard  personnel.  When  the 
United  States  was  forced  into  its  huge  war 
shipbuilding  program  It  had  comparatively 
few  men  who  possessed  the  •'know-how"  nec- 
essary to  build  ships.  These  men  were  spread 
throughout  the  industry  to  train  and  super- 
vise hundreds  of  thousands  oi  Inexperienced 
workers. 

The  fact  that  American  fighting  men  are 
attacking  on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world 
is  Arm  attestation  that  otir  shipbuilders  snd 
ship  operators  are  doing  their  Job.  America 
had  to  win  the  flrst  phase  of  Its  shipbtilld- 
ing  battle  before  our  armed  forces  could  at- 
tack successfully.  Next  Monday  shipyard 
workers  from  coast  to  coast  are  pledging  to 
their  flghting  forces  that  they  will  continue 
to  deliver  the  ships  necessary  to  win  the  war 
and  to  bring  our  men  back  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  extend  as  part  of 
my  remarks  a  release  of  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  imder  date  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  1943,  showing  the  response 
that  is  being  made  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  the  appeal  of  Admiral  Land  to 
give  merchant  seamen  a  place  of  equality 
with  other  members  of  the  armed  forces 
on  town  and  community  honor  rolls. 
There  are  no  people  more  deserving  of 
such  recognition,  and  it  is  the  earnest 
hope  of  all  who  are  connected  with  the 
merchant  marine  that  this  course  will 
be  followed. 

Governors  all  over  the  Nation  arc  pledging 
wholehearted  support  to  an  appeal  by  Ad- 
miral Emory  S.  Land.  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istrator, to  give  merchant  seamen  a  place  of 
equality  with  other  members  of  the  armed 
forces  on  town  and  community  honor  rolls, 
the  WSA  announced  today. 

Admiral  Land  made  his  appeal  in  personal 
letters  to  Oovwnors  of  the  48  States  and  of 
United  States  Territories  and  possessions  as  a 
result  of  a  flood  of  letters  from  families  and 
friends  of  merchant  seame^  who  said  that  in 
many  commtmltles  they  were  not  oountod 
among  the  Nation's  war  heroes.  Land  pointed 
out  that  Congress  has  officially  reoogntaed  the 
outstanding  services  of  thoe  men  by  provid- 
ing medals  for  dUtlngulahed  service  and  other 
honor  awards.  He  also  called  attention  to  a 
declaration  by  President  Roosevelt  that  the 
work  of  our  merchant  seaman  la  Jtist  as  Im- 
portant to  our  ultimate  victory  as  the  men  in 
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the  armed  forces.  That  theirs  l«  a  most  dan- 
geroTW  Job.  Admiral  Land  declared.  Is  attested 
by  the  grim  toll  of  their  lost  and  injured. 

"This  is  a  war  ol  transportation;  these  men 
•re  doing  a  big  Job— a  tough  Job— in  keeping 
open  the  vital  life  line  between  our  industrial 
front  and  our  battle  fronts.  Without  it  we 
could  never  hope  for  victory,"  Admiral  Land 

"^Responding  quickly  to  his  appeal.  Dover- 
nors  are  taking  action  by  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  communities  In  their  States  to  the 
role  merchant  seamen  are  playing.  Many 
have  notified  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion that  they  are  preparing  proclamations 
and  others  are  calling  press  conferences. 

Typical  of  letters  received  Is  one  from  Gov. 
Herbert  R.  O'Conor.  of  Maryland,  who  said,  in 

part : 

"I  agree  entirely  with  you  that  these  men. 
perfcrming  outstanding  services  during  the 
present  crisis,  rightfully  deserve  recognition 
along  wlih  those  others  In  the  armed  forces. 
Certainly  these  men  are  doing  a  splendid  Job 
and  are  contributing  their  all  to  the  cause: 
therefore,  there  should  be  no  differentiation." 


Post-War  Employment  Opportunities  for 
Disabled  Veterans  in  the  Government 
Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Commissioner  Arthur  S.  Fiemming, 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  at  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York  City.  September  18. 
1943: 


It  is  a  real  honor  and  privilege  to  be  able 
to  address  this  annual  meeting  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  American 
Legion  It  was  my  privilege  and  opportunity 
to  explain  the  attitude  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  relative  to  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  veterans  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment after  the  war. 

Today  it  is  my  purpose  to  deal  specifically 
with  the  subject  of  employment  opportu- 
nities for  disabled  veterans  in  the  Federal 
Government  after  the  war. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  this  is  not 
exclusively  a  post-war  problem.  Disabled 
veterans  are  returning  every  day.  Conse- 
quently, many  of  the  observations  which  wUl 
be  made  relative  to  action  to  be  taken  after 
the  war  are  equally  applicable  to  current 
conditions.  But  In  order  that  we  may  look 
at  the  whole  problem  the  emphasis  in  this 
talk  is  on  the  situations  which  will  arise 
after  the  war. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  question  but 
that  preference  must  be  and  will  be  extended 
to  veterans  by  both  public  and  private  em- 
ployers. 

A  grateful  nation  would  not  have  It  other- 
wise. In  the  words  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

•The  members  of  the  armed  forces  have 
been  compelled  to  make  greater  economic 
ucrificc  and  every  other  kind  of  sacrifice 
than  the  rest  of  us,  and  are  entitled  to  defi- 


nite action  to  help  take  care  of  their  special 
problem." 

A  realistic  nation  knows  that  It  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Over  10.000,000  men  and  women 
cannot  be  uprooted  from  their  normal  pur- 
suits m  order  that  their  nation  may  be  pre-  , 
served,  and  then,  when  this  objective  has  j 
been  reached,  be  expected  to  pick  up  their 
normal  pursuits  again  without  any  help  or 
assistance.     Life  just  isn't  that  simp'.e. 

The  Federal  Governrnent,  as  an  employer. 
shotild  strictly  enforce  preference  for  vet- 
erans In  the  following  manner: 

1.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  of  employees  on  the  Federal  pay  roll. 
the  Civil  Service  Commisi^ion  should  see  to 
it  that  no  honorably  discharged  boldier. 
sailor,  or  marine,  whose  efficiency  rating  is 
"good*  cr  better,  is  .separated  while  a  non- 
veteran  In  competition  with  him  is  retair.ed, 
regardless  of  efficiency  ratings  and  leiurth  of 
service. 

2.  Every  employee  who  left  other  than  a 
temporary  position  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enter  the  armed  forces  should  be 
placed  back  in  his  old  job,  cr.  If  his  old  jcb 
has  disappeared,  in  a  Job  of  like  seniority. 
status,  and  pay.  This  must  be  dene  irrespec- 
tive of  any  other  peisonnel  adjustments  It 
may  be  necessary  to  make. 

3.  Veterans,  following  the  war.  ^liould  have 
the  opportunity  to  compete  and  should  be 
given  preference  for  the  career  civil-service 
positions  for  which  they  had  no  opportunity 
to  compete  because  of  thelp  service  in  the 
armed  forces.  This  will  be  possible  because. 
as  a  result  of  recommendations  made  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  the  President, 
all  appointments  to  these  positions  since 
March  16.  1942,  have  been  for  not  to  exceed 
th2  duration  of  the  war  and  6  months  there- 
after. One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  mak- 
ing this  recommendation  was  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  returning  veterans  to  compete  for 
these  career  positions. 

4.  Appointing  officers  who  pass  over  vet- 
erans In  considering  names  submitted  to 
them  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  should 
contlniie  to  be  required  to  state  their  rea- 
sons in  writing  for  so  doing.  But,  in  addi- 
tion, the  Civil  Service  Commission  should 
have  the  authority  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  reasons  are  acceptable. 

That  la  a  svmimary  of  the  position  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Let  us  discuss 
each  one  of  these  points  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  problems  of  the  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

Our  first  point  dealt  with  the  granting  of 
preference  to  veterans  In  connection  with 
reduction  in  force  programs.  In  this  area 
there  is  no  special  problem  as  far  as  the 
disabled  veteran  is  concerned.  But  we  do 
want  you  to  know  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Intends  to  do  everything  within  its 
power  to  enforce  the  regulations  which  grant 
veterans  a  preference  in  connection  with 
any  reductions  In  force.  Where  veterans  or 
representatives  of  veterans  feel  that  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  our  regulations  on 
this  matter  has  been  violated,  they  are  not 
only  Invited  but  urged  to  appeal  their  cases 
to  the  Commission. 

Next,  there  Is  the  problem  of  the  proper 
placement  of  persons  who  left  other  than 
temporary  positions  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  armed 
forces. 

The  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
specifies  that  persons  who  have  left  positions 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  have  entered 
the  armed  forces  shall  be  restored  to  the 
positions  they  left  or  to  positions  of  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay. 

Up  to  this  point  the  obligation  of  the  ap- 
pointing officer  is  clear.  If  any  appointing 
officer  of  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
act  In  conformity  with  this  obligation,  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it.  and  something 
win  be  done  about  U.    The  Civil  Service  Com- 


mission will  ask  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agencv  to  take  appropriate  action.  II 
such  action  is  not  taken,  a  recommendation 
for  appropriate  action  will  be  submitted  by 
the  Commission  to  the  President  through  his 
liaison  officer  for  personnel  management.  In 
our  juderaent,  however,  the  times  when  it 
will  be  neces.s.iry  to  take  such  drastic  steps 
will  be  few  and  far  between  The  great  ma- 
jority of  appointing  officers  will  recognize 
their  obligations  and  ac.  accordingly. 

But  this  isn't  the  complete  story  as  far 
a-*  the  Stlective  Training  and  Service  Act  Is 
concerned.  The  act  specifics  that  the  veteran 
who  fc-mcrly  worked  fcr  the  ederal  Govern- 
ment has  a  naht  to  rt turn  to  his  old  position 
cr  t<  a  position  of  like  seniority,  status,  and 
pay  if  he  is  still  qualified  to  perform  the 
dutie.'=  of  such  position. 

This  provision  could  be  interpreted  to 
mem  that  the  Federal  Government,  as  an 
emalover.  is  under  no  obligation  to  a  former 
cm'p'oyee  who  becomes  disabled  and  who  Is 
unable  to  perfunn  the  duties  of  his  former 
position. 

Such  an  attitude  upon  the  part  of  the 
Federal  G'>vernment  would,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  be  Intoler- 
able Cc-rtaiiily  former  employees  of  the  Fed- 
I  eral  Government  who  become  disabled  In  the 
I  service  of  their  country  are.  if  anything,  en- 
titled to  more  consideration,  and  not  less  con- 
sideration, than  their  comrades  who  were  not 
dipa'oled. 

And  yet.  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  want 
to  put  former  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  return  as  disabled  veterans  in 
ju?t  anv  kind  of  a  job.  They  do  not  and  wiU 
not  want  to  be  treated  in  this  manner.  They 
do  and  thov  will  want  tis  to  place  them  In  the 
kind  of  a  job  where  they  know  they  are  mak- 
ing a  distinct  contribution  to  the  carrying 
on  of  the  Government's  work. 

This  won't  be  easy.  In  many  Instances  it 
will  mean  that  before  they  are  put  back  to 
work  in  the  Federal  Government  it  will  be 
neceFsary  for  them  to  be  trained  to  do  things 
which  they  have  never  done  before.  In  other 
instances,  it  will  mean  that,  after  they  have 
been  placed  in  positions,  It  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  them  with  special  training. 

Fortunately,  the  Federal  Government. 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  the  Army,  the  Navy. 
and  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  seems 
detHrmir.ed  to  provide  such  veterans  with  this 
type  of  tiaining.  The  Commission,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Nation's  largest  em- 
ployer, welcomes  the  work  that  Is  being  done. 
and  looks  forward  with  real  hope  to  the  work 
that  will  be  done  in  the  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion. If  the  Government's  rehabilitation 
programs  are  successful.  It  will  be  possible 
for  the  Government,  as  well  as  private  em- 
ployers, to  ph.ce  the  disabled  veterans  who 
formerly  worked  for  them  in  jobs  where  they 
will  know  that  they  are  making  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  government  and 
mdusriy. 

This.  h.)wever,  is  lust  one  part  of  the  total 
problem.  Tlic  biggest  problem  is  to  convince 
i'ppointlng  officers  that  there  are  Jobs  in 
their  organizations  which  can  be  filled  by 
physically  handicapped  persons. 

The  Civil  .Strvice  Commission  has  been 
vforking  on  this  pha.se  of  the  problem  for 
over  a  year.  We  have  surveyed  over  2.500 
different  po.?.tionb  in  the  Federal  service  to 
find  out  what  Jobs  can  be  filled  by  handi- 
capped persons  After  all.  very  few  Jobs  re- 
ouire  all  of  the  abilities  and  faculties  of  a 
worker. 

In  our  surveys  we  have  found  out  Just 
what  abilities  and  faculties  are  needed  In 
particular  jobs.  Then,  we  have  taken  per- 
scn.7  with  these  abilities  and  faculties,  even 
ihougla  they  may  have  other  handicaps,  and 
have  per.-uaded  appointing  officers  to  use 
their   services.     Since  October   of   last   year 
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over  15,000  physically  handicapped  persons 
have  been  placed  In  Federal  poeltlons  as  a 
result  of  this  program. 

Our  next  step  Is  to  make  a  study  of  the 
manner  In  which  these  physically  handi- 
capped employees  have  carried  on  their  work. 
This  study  will  be  completed  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Our  objective  is  clear  We  are  determined 
to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  can 
demonstrate  that  specific  Jobs  require  spe- 
cific abilities  and  faculties.  We  also  Intend 
to  be  In  a  position  where  we  can  demon- 
strate that  persons  with  these  abilities  and 
faculties,  even  though  they  may  have  other  , 
handicaps,  are  capable  of  doing  just  as  ef-  j 
tcctlve  a  Job  as  persons  who  are  not  handi- 
capped. 

We  believe  that  once  we  are  armed  with 
this  type  of  factual  information  we  will  be 
m  a  position  to  render  a  very  real  service  to 
the  former  Government  employee  who  has 
been  disabled  as  a  result  of  his  service  In  the 
armed  forces.  We  will  work  wlthr  him  In 
finding  Jobs  which  can  be  filled  by  persons 
with  the  abilities  and  faculties  which  he  pos- 
sesses, even  though  he  may  at  the  same  time 
be  regarded  as  a  physically  handicapped  per- 
son. . 

We  win  then  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
appointing  officer  concerned  the  fact  that  this 
former  employee  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  entitled  to  preferential  considera- 
tion in  the  filling  of  the  Job  concerned.  In 
most  cases,  this  win  be  enough.  The  disabled 
veteran  will  be  given  the  Job. 

But,  once  we  have  gone  this  far.  we  be- 
lieve that  any  appointing  officer  who  shows 
any  tendency  not  to  do  so  should  be  required 
to  select  this  former  employee— now  a  dis- 
abled veteran — for  appointment,  unless  he 
can  present  reasons  for  not  doing  so  which 
are  acceptable  to  the  Commission. 

In  this  way.  and  only  in  this  way.  can  the 
Federal  Government  fulfill  what,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, is  a  solemn  obligation  to  place  In  the 
right  Jobs  all  of  the  persons  who  left  other 
than  temporary  positions  in  the  Government 
to  enter  the  armed  services. 

Next,  we  turn  to  the  question  of  openhig 
up  positions  for  veterans  who  prior  to  the 
war  did  not  work  for  the  Federal  Government. 
We  believe  that  thousands  of  returning 
veterans  should  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  career  clvU-servlce  positions  for 
which  they  had  no  opportunity  to  compete 
because  of  their  service  In  the  armed  forces, 
and  that  they  shotild  be  given  preference  In 
the  filling  of  these  positions. 

When  disabled  veterans  appear  on  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  lists  of  ellglbles  as  a 
result  of  these  career  positions  being  thrown 
open  to  competition,  we  will  be  confronted 
with  virtually  the  same  kind  of  a  problem 
which  confronts  us  in  the  case  of  a  former 
Federal  employee  who  returns  as  a  disabled 
veteran. 

Here  again  we  will  present  to  appointing 
officers  disabled  veterans  who  have  the  fac- 
ulties and  abilities  needed  to  perform  partic- 
ular Jobs,  irrespective  of  any  other  physical 
handicaps  which  they  may  have. 

But  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  these  dis- 
abled veterans  after  we  have  presented  their 
names  to  appointing  officers? 

This  question  leads  us  very  naturally  to 
the  fourth  part  of  our  program.  Appointing 
officers  who  pass  over  veterans  mtist  now 
submit  in  writing  their  reasons  for  so  doing. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  believes  that 
It  should  have  the  right  to  determine  whether 
or  not  these  reasons  are  acceptable.  Any 
determination  by  an  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission that  a  particular  reaaon  was  ^- 
ceptable  would  be  subject  to  appeal  by  the 
veteran  or  his  recognized  representative.  In 
the  coiu-se  of  such  appeal,  the  veteran  would, 
of  course,  be  acquainted  with  the  reasons 
advanced  by  the  appointing  officers  for  fall- 


ing to  appoint  him.  and  then  would  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  his  sldl  of  the 
case. 

Under  such  a  procedure,  if  an  apix>lnting 
officer  asserts  that  a  disabled  veteran  cannot 
perform  certain  types  of  work,  the  Commis- 
sion will  t>e  m  a  position  to  consider  whether 
or  not  his  assertions  are  Justified  In  the  light 
of  what  our  studies  have  revealed  as  to  the 
faculties  and  abilities  which  are  needed  to 
handle  particular  Jobs.  In  addition,  we  wiU 
be  able  to  point  to  concrete  evidence  Indicat- 
ing persons  who  possess  certain  faculties 
and  abUltles,  even  though  they  may  not 
possess  certain  others,  have  demonstrated  on 
the  Job  that  they  are  capable  of  rendering 
just  as  fine  a  service  as  those  who  do  not 
have  physical  handicaps. 

So  much  for  policy.  In  addition  to  policies, 
however,  we  must  be  organized  properly  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  policies. 

With  this  In  mind,  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission has  recently  established  In  Its  cen- 
tral office  an  organizational  unit  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  devoting  all  of  Its  time 
to  veterans'  problems.  Mr.  Charlea  R.  An- 
derson, who  Is  favorably  known  to  veterans 
In  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  In  charge  of 
this  unit.  Each  one  of  our  13  regional  di- 
rectors will  have  on  his  staff  a  counterpart 
to  Mr.  Anderson. 

The  creation  of  these  special  units,  how- 
ever. Is  not  a  device  for  relieving  the  rest  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission's  personnel 
from  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  vet- 
erans' problems.  Mr.  Anderson  and  his  col- 
leagues will  develop  the  plans  which,  when 
accepted  by  us,  will  be  executed  by  the  entire 
organization.  And  you,  and  veterans  every- 
where, can  rest  assured  that  this  responsl- 
bUlty  win  be  discharged  with  the  same  de- 
termination and  enthusiasm  which  has  beeii 
characteristic  of  the  Commission's  personnel 
throughout  the  war  period. 

Throiighout  this  talk  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  war  service  appointees 
will  have  to  make  way  for  returning  veter- 
ans.     There  Is  no  question  in   our  minds 
but   that   such   a   policy   wlU   be   followed. 
And  yet,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
blind  to  the  fact  that  this  wlU  create  serious 
problems  for  many  clvUlan  employees  of  the 
Government  who  have  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  war  program,  just  as  have 
minions  of  civilians  who  have  been  working 
m  our  war  industries.     We  must  devise  plans 
which  win  enable  these  loyal  and  efficient 
workers  to  bridge  the  gap  between  war  activi- 
ties and  post-war  activities.     In  this  respect. 
Government,  as  an  employer,  faces  the  same 
problem  that  thousands  of  private  employers 
wUl  face.      Government,  as  well  as  private 
employers,  must  actuany  face  the  problem 
In  an  effort  to  work  out  a  sound  solution  and 
not  simply  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
problem. 

When  this  tremendotis  problem  Is  coupled 
with  the  many  difficult  situations  which  we 
know  wUl  confront  all  of  us  In  connection 
with  the  placement  of  veterans,  we  recognize 
that  the  period  of  adjvistment  which  awaits 
us  Is  one  which  wUl  truly  try  men's  souls. 
And  yet.  I  believe  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  persons  who  win  be  charged  with  the 
working  out  of  proper  solutions  to  these 
problems  wUl  have  as  their  sole  motivation 
the  desire  to  render  the  maximtmi  of  service 
to  their  fellow  men.  If  this  Is  the  case,  the 
problems  wUl  be  solved. 

Finally.  I  want  jou  to  know  that  even 
though  today  we  have  been  discussing  some 
of  the  problems  which  wUl  confront  us  after 
the  war  we  are  not  among  that  group  which 
feels  that  the  time  has  come  to  relax  our  ef- 
forts in  cormectlon  with  the  war  program 
and  concentrate  on  post-war  problems. 
Grim  days  He  jtist  ahead.  The  time  when 
all  of  our  resources  should  be  concentrated 
on  our  present  Job  is  at  hand.     If  they  ar« 


not  so  concentrated,  we  may  be  rcsponsUda 
for  the  needless  loss  of  thousands  ot  livet. 
This  is  no  time  for  civilians  to  think  about 
leaving  war  jobs,  and  obtaining  jobs  whicH 
they  think  wlU  give  them  greater  security 
in  the  days  which  He  ahead.  Such  persons 
are  forgetting  the  part  which  they  must  play 
in  saving  the  Nation,  in  a  vain  effort  to  save 
themselves.  There  will  be  no  such  thing  as 
freedom  from  vrant  or  security  for  any  one 
of  tis,  unless  all  of  us  dedicate  all  that  we 
have  to  the  war,  and  do  not  let  up  for  one 
second  until  the  war  is  actually  won. 


Address  by  Hon.  Scott  W.  Lacas,  ef 
Illinois,  in  Tribute  to  Defenders  of 
Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or   KSNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  28  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobo  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Dlinois 
IMr.  Lucas  1  at  the  Tribute  to  Poland  Day 
meeting  in  East  St.  Louis,  m.,  on  Septem- 
ber 26.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  "RECom, 
as  follows: 

Throughout  America  patriotic  cltlaens  in 
every  walk  of  life  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
defenders  of  Poland,  which  4  years  ago  this 
month  was  invaded  and  overrun  by  the  Nazi 
army  under  the  leadership  of  Adolf  Hitler. 
It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  people  of 
this  thriving  and  {Mtriotic  community,  peo- 
ple of  aU  political  parties  and  people  of  all 
religious  faiths,  should  join  in  remembering 
what  happened  on  September  1,  1939. 

It  was  6:45  in  the  morning  on  that  event- 
ful day  when,  without  warning  or  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  Poland  felt  the  might  of  the 
Ntizl    army.    The    Poles    were    stUl    asleep. 
Their  anti-aircraft  guns  were  not  maimed, 
their  planes  were  drawn  up  In  rows  on  their 
air  fields.    Nazi  bombers  caught  them  com- 
pletely by  Btirprlse,  bombed  them  unmercl- 
funy.  and  destroyed  much  of  the  Polish  air 
force  on  the  ground  in  the  first  8  hours  of 
the  war.    You  ask  me  why  Poland  was  cai;igbt 
by  surprise,  and  my  answer  la  that  8  days 
before  the  Nazi  Invasion  Hitler  had  agreed 
to  have  Poland  send  an  emissary  to  BerUn 
with  full  powers  to  settle  the  Polish  qam- 
tlon.    Before  Warsaw  had  time  to  send  an 
emissary  to  Berlin,  or  even  to  receive  Hitler's 
terms,  the  Nazis  had  begun   their  ruthlns 
invasion.    For  6  years  Hitler  had  been  prom- 
ising Poland  peace.    And  the  request  for  tha 
Polish  emissary  was  only  a  ruse  to  set  the 
German  war  machine  rolling  at  the  proper 
time.    Over  a  period  of  years  the  leaders  of 
th-s  Axis  Powers  sucoeflsftUly  pursued  this 
same  course  of  dupUclty  and  hypocrisy. 

On  September  18. 1931.  without  warning  or 
a  declaration  of  war — with  the  Identical 
technique  of  surprise  treachery — tbe  Jap- 
anese had  invaded  Manchuria.  Hxnm  opening 
hostUltles  on  China. 

On  December  7,  1941.  without  wtfUng  or 
a  declaration  of  war.  Japan  struai  ftt  Pe^rl 
Harbor.  AU  of  these  surprise  attacks  boro 
every    earmark    of    syBtematlcaUy    planned 
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campaign*— all  were  smoke-screened  by  bub- 
picion-lulllng  proteatatlona  from  the  aggres- 
sors of  no  territorial  dealgna  and  peaceful 
purposes.  _^^^     ^ 

This  was  the  new  "blitzkrieg  without 
warning"  on  an  un*\ispectlng  neighbor. 
When  asked,  following  the  Invasion  of  Po- 
land, how  the  Germans  Justified  It,  Gen. 
Alexander  Loehr.  then  commander  of  Hitler^ 
air  fleet  southeast,  said:  "It  Is  our  new  phi- 
losophy of  war.  It  la  the  most  merciful  type 
of  warfare.  It  surprises  your  enemy,  para- 
lyzes him  m  one  blow,  and  shortens  the  war 
by  weekr.,  maybe  months. " 

He  might  well  have  been  speaking  for  all 
the  Axis  Powers.  This  Is  a  prime  example 
of  specious  Axis  argument— traitorous  mur- 
der of  the  weak  by  the  strong  Justified  on 
humanitarian  grounds. 

The  method  has  not  shortened  the  war  by 
bringing  about  a  realization  of  Hitler's  or 
Japan's  Imperial  ambitions. 

It  has  succeeded  only  In  arousing  32  na- 
tions to  the  solemn  determination,  backed 
by  their  colossal  armed  might,  that  these 
traitors  to  human  decency  shall  be  hammered 
to  unconditional  surrender.  Already  In 
Europe  and  In  the  Pacific.  Poland,  Manchuria, 
and  Pearl  Harbor  begin  to  be  avenged. 

Yes;  we  are  aroused.  We  are  f^htlng  mad. 
We  are  utilizing  our  manpower,  our  natural 
resources;  In  fsct,  all  we  have  to  defeat  the 
treacherous  foe.  In  retrospect  we  realize 
how  unfortunate  It  was  tlie  Allied  Nations 
pursued  their  peaceful  ways  while  the  Axis 
Nations  prepared  to  conquer  the  world. 
Peaceful  nations,  like  England  and  Prance, 
living  next  door  to  Germany,  apparently 
underestimated  what  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
were  planning  as  they  feverishly  prepared  for 
war.  But  that,  my  friends.  Is  now  water  over 
the  dam.  This  la  no  time  to  assess  blame 
for  what  occurred  In  the  past.  We  in  Amer- 
ica were  under  the  hypnosis  of  peace  In  the 
Pacific.  No  one  dreamed  that  Hawaii  would 
be  pulverized  by  the  bombs  of  the  unspeak- 
able Jap.  And  so  people  who  loved  peace  and 
bated  war  sat  silently  by.  living  on  hopes  and 
false  information  as  to  what  would  happen 
next. 

But  today,  my  trlends.  America  and  the 
Allied  Nations  thoroughly  understand.  All 
of  the  underbrush  has  been  removed.  Our 
course  is  set.  our  terms  of  unconditional  sur- 
render have  been  made  In  victory  we  will 
quarantine  the  aggressors  and  strip  them  of 
their  military  power.  In  defeat  we  would 
become  slaves,  denied  the  right  of  free  speech, 
freedom  of  worship,  and  all  our  unalienable 
rights. 

That  we  will  be  victorious  Is  now  a  cer- 
talntv     But  no  one  who  is  In  his  right  mind 
can  doubt  that  the  roads  that  lead  to  Berlin 
and  Tokyo  will  be  marked  by  a  tremendous 
aacrlflce  In  human  blood,  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  tears  and  heartaches  by  the  mil- 
lions     But  with  It  all,  Americans  can  take 
It.     We  know  that  our  liberty  is  at  stake. 
No  longer  does  the  boastful  Hitler  and  the 
savage  Tojo  talk  about  making  oeace  in  the 
White   House.     No  longer  do   these   leaders, 
drunk  with  power,  shout  to  the  world  about 
the  weaklings  of  America.     The  leading  de- 
mocracy In  the  world  has  demonstrated  to  all 
mankind    that   it   can   function    In    a   great 
global  crisis.    Three  years  ago  we  had  1,744 
naval   planes  of  all  types,  and  many  of  us 
In  Congress  at  that  critical  hotir  were  being 
condemned  because  we  wanted  more.    Today 
we  have  more  than  18.000  planes,  dive  bomb- 
era,  torpedo  bombers,  fighters,  patrol  ships, 
•nd  planes  of  all  types.    Three  years  ago  we 
had  only  1.076  vessels  and  many  less  after 
the  raid  of  Pearl  Harbor.    But  today  our  fleet 
Is  composed  of  14.072  vessels,  Including  613 
varahlpa.     Three   years   ago   our   Army    was 
composed  of  440.000  men.     Today  our  Army 
la   around   7300.000.     Three   years   ago   our 
ground  air  loreea  bad  2.006  planes.    Today 
tbe  number  la  a  military  secret.    However, 
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It  Is  safe  to  say  that  our  total  Is  many,  many 
times  what  It  was  3  years  ago. 

Let  It  be  understood  that  these  men  In 
all  branches  of  the  service  are  the  best 
equipped,  best  fed.  best  paid,  and  have  the 
best  medical  care.  The  American  Army  Is 
the  finest  Army  that  was  ever  sent  forth  to 
do  battle  against  a  common  foe.  This  is  the 
answer  to  the  Axis  Powers  who  understand 
nothing  but  might.  "AU  they  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword  '  Mus- 
solini Is  the  first  upon  whom  the  promise  of 
that  biblical  Injunction  has  been  visited. 
Hitler  will  be  the  next  victim,  then  our  might 
will  be  felt  In  the  Pacific  where  our  troops, 
our  tanks,  and  other  fighting  equipment, 
backed  up  by  planes  and  the  most  powerful 
Navy  m  all  time,  will  wrest  the  beaches  from 
the  enemy  and  ultimately  restore  the  prop- 
erty they  have  stolen  to  its  rightful  owners. 
The  Japs,  too.  will  perish  by  the  sword. 

In  the  vanguard  of  our  fighting  men  and 
women  can  be  found  Americans  who  trace 
their  ancestry  to  every  nation  in  the  world. 
America  Is,  America  has  been  and  always  will 
be  the  land  of  opportunity  and  freedom  Since 
long  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  men  who 
sought  the  free  way  of  life,  who  hated  the 
shackles  of  tyranny,  left  their  native  land  to 
become  Americans.  This  Is  the  meltlr.g  pot 
of  the  world,  and  with  every  race  and  religion 
represented  here,  we  have  been  able  to  show 
the  world  how  people  with  different  tongues 
and  conflicting  backgrounds  could  live  in 
peace  with  one  another.  If  it  can  be  accom- 
pll'hed  In  America,  It  can  be  achieved 
throughout  the  world.  It  may  take  time,  you 
and  I  may  not  live  to  see  that  wonderfv.ll 
day — but  It  is  certain  to  come  if  civilization 
continues  to  progress.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this 
prophecy,  then  civilization  must  peti^h. 

History  tells  vis  that  Polish  citizens  were 
found  in  each  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  One 
of  the  first  citizens  of  Poland  to  make  a  name 
for  himself  in  this  country  was  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko.  He  came  direct  from  Poland  to 
enter  the  United  States  Army  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  He  volunteered  in  1776.  So  dis- 
tinguished was  his  record  as  a  military  genius 
in  the  battle  of  Yorktown  and  in  New  Yoric 
that  Gen.  George  Washington  promoted  him 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  field  artillery. 
He  became  known  as  the  Father  of  American 
Artillery. 

In  that  same  struggle  for  independence, 
another  citizen  of  Polish  birth  came  to  Amer- 
ica to  participate  in  this  righteous  cause. 
His  name  was  Caslmir  Pulaski.  Si  distin- 
guished was  his  record  as  a  military  inan  that 
he  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  in 
Washington's  army  and  thereafter  became 
chl,ef  of  the  dragoons  in  1777.  He  v.'3s  a 
brave  man.  He  was  always  out  In  front  and 
It  was  while  leading  his  troops  in  the  storming 
en  the  fort  £ft  Savannah,  Ga.,  that  he  was 
killed. 

Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  have  fought 
in  every  war  in  which  the  United  States  has 
been  engaged.  They  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  Amerlcaii  commerce,  indus- 
try, art,  and  education.  Today  Americans  of 
Polish  origin  are  giving  as  wholeheartedly  of 
the  war  effort,  both  on  foreign  fields  and  on 
the  home  fronts,  as  they  have  given  to  the 
peaceful  development  of  this  Nation.  There 
are  Poles  In  the  R.  A.  F.  They  are  recog- 
nized by  their  comrades  In  arms  as  being 
among  the  best  fighting  men  In  this  war. 
When  they  are  In  the  air,  they  never  forget 
the  bombs  of  defenseless  Warsaw.  The 
Polish  Navy  took  par»  In  the  naval  opera- 
tions in  the  Sicilian  landing.  Yes;  the 
dauntless  descendants  of  Kosciusko  and 
Pulaski  today  fight  even  as  they  fought  for 
the  liberation  of  enslaved  peoples.  They 
fight  for  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

While  speaking  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  It  Is  well  to  recall  that  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  one  of  the  dearest  friends  that 
General   Washington   ever   had,   came   from 


the  country  of  Fiance  to  aid  the  colonists  in 
their  Revolutionary  conflict.  He  had  lived 
under  one  of  the  most  despotic  regimes  that 
history  has  ever  recorded.  His  soul,  however, 
was  aflame  with  the  theory  that  all  mankind 
is  created  equal  and  so  he  came  to  America 
as  a  crusader  in  a  noble  cause. 

Your  own  county  of  St.  Clair  is  filled  with 
corresponding  history  of  men  who  hated  mili- 
tary despots.  Hecker.  Korner,  Carl  Schurz, 
and  Sie^el  were  leaders  of  a  German  group  of 
citizens  who  fled  from  tyranny  to  come  to 
the  great  Republic  of  the  West.  These  men, 
in  those  early  days,  walked  the  streets  of 
your  cities  and  made  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
Middle  West  thrill  with  their  noble  cham- 
piuning  of  liberty,  union,  and  national  secu- 
rity. 

German  immigrants.  Polish  Immigrants, 
French  immigrants.  Italian  immigrants,  yes, 
immigrants  from  almost  every  nation  in  the 
world  fought  for  the  Union  Army  in  the 
struggle  between  the  States.  These,  my 
friends,  are  oniy  typical  examples  of  leaders 
who  represented  millions  of  their  race,  who 
fled  from  despot  rule,  and  who  when  the  time 
came  were  -cady  to  fight  for  the  preservation 
of  liberty.  And  today  If  the  leaders  of  these 
various  groups  were  living,  they  would  be  in 
the  vanguard  fighting  Nazi,  Jap,  and  Fascist 
tyranny   to  an  unconditional  surrender. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  Invasion  of 
Poland,  ir  is  well  to  remember  that  Poland 
was  the  first  nation  to  oppose  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  Nazi  onslaught.  She  refused  to 
surrender.  No  nation  has  suffered  more  at 
the  hands  of  the  brutal  conquerors.  Cardi- 
nal Hxnslcy.  bri  adcastlng  to  the  Polish  na- 
tion on  Easter  Sunday  1910  said:  "The  real 
brutality,  and  the  like  cruelty  of  exterminat- 
ing hate,  the  world  has  never  seen  before." 
But,  my  friends,  Poland  is  not  defeated. 
Her  suffering  will  not  be  In  vain.  The  fact 
that  little  Polish  children  are  so  weak  from 
lack  of  food  that  they  cannot  piay  or  laugh 
will  not  be  forgotten  in  a  world  where  civili- 
zation is  on  the  march.  What  Is  true  of  the 
children  in  Poland  is  true  of  these  in  Greece, 
Belgium,  and  every  ether  conquered  country 
that  now  lies  prostrate  under  the  ruthless 
rule  of -the  wicked  Hitler. 

General    S;korsk.i.    Polish    Prime    Minister 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  Poland  in  Sep- 
tember 1939.  recently  said:  "Poland  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  until  final  victory.    True  to  her 
traditions,  she  is  fighting  for  the  realization 
of  her  eldest  maxim:  "The  union  of  the  fiee 
with  the  free,  on  a  basis  of  mutual  equality.' 
Regardless  of  overwhelming  odds.  Poland  was 
thp  flist  to  challenge  brutal  aegresslon.    She 
will  be  the  last  to  leave  the  field  of  battle." 
In  those  words  the  general  was  telling  the 
world    that   Poland   even   in    exile  continues 
to  fight.     She  has  a  tremendous  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  Middle  East,  an  air  force,   a 
navy  twice  the  size  of  Poland's  pre-war  navy, 
a  merchant  fleet,  the  tonnage  which  has  not 
decrcasrd   in  .<:pite  of  the  war  service  it  has 
seen  throughout  the  world.     And  ro  Poland 
carries  on.  true  to  her  traditions  of  the  past. 
She  anxiously  awaits  the  hour  of  redemption. 
Not  only  does  Poland  await  for  the  crucial 
hour  of  peace  to  come,  taut  wherever  liberty 
is  lodfrcd  in  th3  breast  of  human  beings,  there 
too  that  eventful  day  Is  anxiously  awaited. 
But  I  wcu'id  be  untrue  to  you  if  I  did  not 
say  upon  this  occasion  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  end  of  this  world-wide  conflict  is  not  In 
the   Immediate    future.     One   needs   but    to 
turn  to  the  beaches  of  Salerno.  Italy,  to  learn 
how  desperate   tiie   remaining  struggle   win 
be.     The  well-trained  and  experienced  Nazi, 
however,  learned  that  the  Americans  can  and 
will  fight  to  the  bitter  end.    The  righteous 
cause  and  the  courageous  ability  of  General 
Clark  and   his  Fifth  Army  of  green  troops 
were   demonstrated    as   they   withstood   and 
Anally  pu.^hed  back   some  of  Adolf  Hitler's 
best  and  experienced  troops.    There  was  no 
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Dunkerque  at  Salerno;  there  will  be  no  Dun- 
kerque  with  the  American  forces.  We  strike 
only  when  we  are  adequately  prepared. 

The  nonmllitary  critics  continue  to  wail 
about  military  strategy  and  tactics.  But  In- 
sofar as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  duty  bound  to 
follow  the  timetables  of  the  American  Army 
and  Navy.  Our  success  In  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  has  been  little  short  of  marvelous 
when  one  realizes  how  totally  unprepared  we 
were  In  December  1941  I  recently  predicted 
that  the  war  would  end  within  18  months  or 
2  years.  That  was  before  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lerno. I  see  no  reason  to  amend  that  state- 
ment. And  In  the  meantime  the  casualty 
list  will  continue  to  grow  as  the  Axis  Powers 
deteriorate  under  our  devastating  bombs  and 
the  thundering  artillery. 

People  in  conquered  countries  will  con- 
tinue to  die  day  after  day  for  lack  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  Those  who  survive  in 
these  countries  of  want  and  despair  will  never 
be  the  same.  A  vigorous  mind  can  lunctlon 
only  when  it  Is  supported  by  a  healthy  body. 
It  will  be  years,  many  years,  before  these 
helpless  people  again  produce  a  sturdy  race. 
From  our  own  lands  we  are  sending  the 
flower  of  youth  Thousands  are  already  rest- 
ing m  eternal  peace,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands have  been  wounded,  many  of  them  so 
seriously  that  never  again  will  they  meet  the 
foe.  We  are  building  hospitals  to  care  for 
the  .sick  and  the  disabled  We  are  planning 
a  program  of  education  and  rehabilitation 
for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  veterans  of 
this  war.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  employment 
to  our  returned  soldiers  in  the  event  industry 
cannot  absorb  thrm.  Our  material  resources 
have  been  depreciated,  our  national  debt 
reaches  a  sum  that  fairly  staggers  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Mothers  who  send  their  son.s  to  war  con- 
stantly ask  if  these  sacrifices  will  never  cease. 
They  cry  out,  "Is  there  not  some  way  by 
which  the  leaders  of  the  world  can  stop  this 
blood  letting?"  You  and  1.  my  friends,  stand 
In  the  pitiless  limelight  of  tomorrow,  for  what 
we  do  today  and  in  the  years  following  the 
war  will  be  Judged  by*  our  children  and  our 
children's  children.  There  is  not  a  single 
person  in  this  audience  who  will  not  .ay  that 
this  debacle  must  not  happen  again.  But  the 
question  that  is  constantly  In  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  is.  "How  can  future  wars 
be  prevented?"  This  Is  the  most  serious  and 
gravest  qtiestion  that  has  ever  been  consid- 
ered by  the  American  people.  There  are  some 
who  say  that  it  cannot  be  done.  But,  my 
friends,  those  who  do  not  try  to  solve  the 
ubiquitous  problem  which  has  been  the  bane 
of  all  mankind  since  civilization  tool*  root 
are  failing  their  country  and  failing  hum.anlty 
In  the  most  critical  period  of  the  world. 

America  will  come  out  of  this  war  as  the 
leading  nation  of  the  world.  She  has  the 
confidence  of  peoples  everywhere.  Amer- 
ica Is  a  nation  cf  destiny.  Ours  Is  a  great 
responsibility.  We  cannot  shirk  that  re- 
sponsibility; we  cannot  be  unprepared  for 
the  juclgment  cf  tomorrow.  To  follow  any 
other  path  in  this  world  of  human  events 
to  come  will  mean  another  war  In  20  years. 
My  friends.  I  cannot  believe  that  Russia. 
China.  England,  or  America  wants  another 
war.  And  If  we  are  to  have  freedom  from 
fear,  as  outlined  In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  war 
must  be  eliminated.  If  we  have  freedom 
from  war,  all  other  freedoms  are  secure. 
Surely  these  four  nations  are  strong  enough 
to  protect  the  weaker  nations  from  being 
attacked  by  the  stronger.  Each  nation,  how- 
ever small  in  the  family  of  nations,  should 
have  the  right  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom  and  Independence 

We  have  a  model  in  the  United  States, 
It  can  be  duplicated  throughout  the  world. 
Poland  should  have  a  right  to  live  without 
fear  of  Germany  as  the  little  State  of 
Rh-  -  Island  has  nothing  to  fear  from  its 
next-door  neighbor,  the  large  State  of  New 
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York.  We  have  all  kinds  of  people,  different 
countries,  and  different  nationalities  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Our  quarrels  and  our 
wars  have  been  few  Indeed.  I  know  of  no 
nation  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  can 
be  classified  as  an  aggressor.  They  all  desire 
to  live  In  peace.  Our  good-neighbor  policy 
is  suengthening  the  bonds  of  unity  ancj 
friendship.  What  has  been  accomplished 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  can  be  the  pat- 
tern for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  a  sad  commentary.  Indeed,  upon 
the  wisdom  of  the  United  Nations  if,  after 
sacrificing  millions  upon  millions  of  men. 
utilizing  untold  billions  of  wealth,  all  In  the 
cause  of  freedom,  somehow,  some  way,  we  do 
not  succeed  In  writing  the  final  chapter  to 
barbarism  and  brutality,  i  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  modern  warfare,  with  all  of  its 
implements  of  human  destruction  by  land, 
air,  and  sea,  has  convinced  the  leaders  and 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  that  a  continuation 
of  war  means  the  end  of  civiUsjatlon. 

As  one  of  your  representatives  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  one  of  the  last  citadels 
of  parliamentary  liberty,  let  me  say  In  con- 
clusion that  mv  fervent  hope  is  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Memljers  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  backed  by  the  determination  of  the 
American  people,  will  enter  Into  some  kind 
of  an  International  collaboration  with  the 
Allied  nations  which  has  a  basis  for  enduring 
and  lasting  peace.  Whatever  course  we  adopt 
must  be  a  long-time  course  if  we  are  to 
remove  the  causes  of  war.  The  time  has 
passed  when  this  Nation  or  any  nation  can 
live  alone.  The  Individual  who  beUeves  that 
we  can  defend  ourselves  in  modern  warfare 
against  a  combination  of  any  world  powers.  Is 
thinking  In  the  limbo  of  the  long-dead  past. 
In  the  momentous  days  to  come  may  we  as 
Americans  stimulate  clear  thinking  upon 
the  national  and  International  picture  before 
us.  Let  us  do  away  with  petty  and  selfish 
things  In  our  mental  toll.  Patriotic  Ameri- 
cans must  consider  the  problems  of  tomor- 
row. They  will  strive  mightily  to  find  the 
right  If  they  are  willing  to  consider  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  their  country  and  all  man- 
kind. And  those  same  American  patriots 
will  pray  to  God  that  He  will  uphold  and  de- 
fend that  right. 


International  Bimetallism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF  l-TAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday  September  15) ,  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Bimetallism  Held  Needed  by 
World,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Monday.  September  27,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bimetallism  Held  Needed  by  World — Ameri- 
can Smelting  Chairman  Would  Use  Silver 
To  Assure  Adequate  Monet  Supplt — Sta- 
bilization  Called   Dim — Pact   by   Leading 
Commercial     Nations     Is     Advocated     by 
Francis  H.  Brownell 
To  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  monetary 
metals  for  the  post-war  period,   Francis  H. 
Brownell,  chairman  of  the  American  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Oo.,  urges  adoption  of  in- 


ternational bimetallism  by  agreement  of  the 
leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world.  In 
a  statement  for  publication  today,  he  said 
the  plan  would  retain  every  advantage  of 
the  International  gold  standard  and  yet  as- 
sure  an  adequate  supply  of  monetary  metaJs 
for  the  post-war  period. 

Mr.  Brownell  declared  that  the  currency 
inflation  going  on  almost  everywhere  today, 
and  particularly  In  Europe  and  the  Far  East, 
would  result  in  an  era  of  unprecedented 
monetary  disorder  when  the  war  ended. 
Thus,  he  pointed  out.  "an  early  effective 
stabilization  of  their  moneys  is  an  urgent 
and  absolute  prerequisite  to  both  internal 
recovery  and  the  revival  cf  foreign  trade  of 
these  countries." 

"The  need  for  monetary  stabilization  Is 
clear,"  Mr.  Brownell  asserted.  "Internation- 
al collaboration  Is  required  to  achieve  It. 
We  must  make  sure,  however,  that  the  stand- 
ard adopted  to  assure  such  stability  Is  sound 
and  adequate,  so  that  stabilization  will  be 
lasting." 

Reviewing  the  break-down  during  the 
thirties  of  the  International  gold  standard 
and  the  unhappy  experiences  of  many  peoples 
with  paper  currency.  Mr.  Brownell  main- 
tained that  the  extended  periods  of  mone- 
tary stability  In  the  past  had  been  associated 
Invariably  with  the  tise  of  gold  and  silver 
as  monetary  standards.  He  added  that  even 
If  plans  were  adopted  to  economize  In  the 
use  of  gold  through  International  clearing 
plans  he  doubted  that  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient gold  to  carry  on  the  expanded  world 
trade. 

GOLD   stocks    or   WORLD 

"The  monetary  gold  stocks  of  the  world." 
Mr.  Brownell  explained,  "do  not  greatly  ex- 
ceed $30,000,000,000  at  the  prevailing  price 
of  $35  an  ounce  for  the  yellow  metal  The 
monetary  gold  stock  of  the  United  States 
amounts  to  $22,000,000,003.  which  is  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  world  stock.  Ob- 
viously the  $8,000,000,000  or  so  of  moneUry 
go'd  owned  outside  the  United  States  is  very 
far  from  adequate  to  permit  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  to 'return  to  any  type  of 
workable  gold  standard. 

"The  world's  monetary  gold  stock  today 
Is  less  than  1.000,000.000  ounces,  of  which 
the  United  States  owns  more  than  70  per- 
cent. The  world's  monetary  silver  stock  la 
well  over  5.000,000.000  ounces,  of  which  the 
United  States  holds  between  50  and  60  per- 
cent." 

Mr.  Brownell  held  that  adoption  by  agree- 
ment of  international  bimetallism  as  the 
world's  monetary  standard,  with  or  without 
an  international  stabilization  fund  to  econ- 
omize on  tne  use  of  monetary  metals  in  set- 
tling international  balances,  would  have  the 
following  far-reaching  advantages: 

1.  The  volume  of  standard  money  would 
be  Immediately  Increased,  particularly^  cut- 
side  the  United  States,  to  meet  the  larger 
needs  of  the  post-war  world.  This  would 
enable  nations  to  maintain  the  stability  of 
their  currencies  even  if  an  adverse  balance 
of  payments  should  compel  substantial  ship- 
ments of  gold  and  sliver  for  a  time  to  other 
nations  or  to  the  international  stabilization 
fund. 

2.  The  yearly  addition  to  the  world's  stock 
of  standard  money  would  be  expanded,  for 
the  normal  annual  output  of  some  40.000.000 
ounces  of  gold  would  be  supplemented  by 
production  of  some  260.000.000  ounces  of 
silver. 

3.  The  stock  of  monetary  metal  could  be 
expanded  further,  If  found  necessary, 
through  drawing  In  considerable  quantities  of 
sliver  from  the  arts. 

4.  Nations  whose  topulations  desired 
would  be  able  to  restore  coinage  of  standard 
money  on  a  large  scale.  This  has  become 
progressively  less  possible  as  the  gold  shortag" 
has  caused  all  governments,  including  the 
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United  States,  to  withdraw  the  yellow  metal 
from  circulation. 

5.  U  a  world-wide  ahortage  of  standard 
money  should  again  threaten.  It  could  be 
corrected  through  stimulating  silver  pro- 
duction and  lowering  the  ratio  of  silver  to 
gold  by  International  agreement. 

t77HOU>ING    ST&BILIZATIOM 

6.  Adoption  of  International  bimetallism 
would  not  make  the  International  stabiliza- 
tion fund  plan  unnecessary,  but  rather  would 
help  assure  the  success  of  any  such  plan  by 
facilitating  each  nations  ability  to  replenish 
Its  credit  on  the  books  of  the  International 
fund  through  Its  power  to  deposit  silver,  as 
well  as  gold,  for  the  purpose. 

7.  This  is  the  only  monetary  plan  that 
assures  that  the  world  at  laige  will  possess  an 
adequate  stock  of  monetary  metals,  no  matter 
how  large  domestic  and  external  trade  be- 
comes, and  no  matter  at  what  points  world 
prices  are  stabilized. 

8.  A  much  larger  number  of  natloiu  would 
be  themselves  producers  of  standard  money 
under  International  bimetallism,  and  thus 
would  be  aided  in  malnUlnlng  the  stability 
of  their  currencies  through  the  production 
of  monetary  metals  within  their  borders. 
The  WesterH  Hemisphere,  chiefly  Latin  Amer- 
ica, j?roduces  about  three-fourths  of  the 
W^d's  sliver,  while  the  Eastern  Heml^here 
ttirns  out  about  three-fourths  of  the  gold. 


General  Martkall't  Religioas  Beliefs  and 
Pracdcet 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOBTH  CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  8KNAT1  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  28  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Ray  D.  Brown, 
adjutant  and  public  relations  and  wel- 
fare secretary  of  the  Salvation  Army,  a 
letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  The  Wat  Cry, 
the  publication  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
containing  an  article  pertaining  to  Gen- 
eral Marshall.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  publication  «.f  the  letter  and  the 
arUcIe  enUUed  "The  Christian  General," 
in  regard  to  General  Marshall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Bmcokd,  as  follows: 

Thx  Salvation  Asmt, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  21.  1943. 
Bon.  RoBnrr  R.  Rktkolob. 

Military  Affairs  Committee. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  DsAa  Sxnatob:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
Of  this  week's  Issue  of  our  War  Cry  which, 
I  think,  will  be  self-explanatory  In  view  of 
the  present  nunors  affecting  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall. 

I  can  only  speak  as  an  Individual  and  not 
for  the  organization  which  I  represent,  but 
I  can  say.  without  qualification,  that  the 
sentiment  of  every  Salvationist,  both  st  home 
wad  on  the  battle  fronts  all  over  the  world 
Is  unquestionably  against  any  shift  in  the 
present  leadership  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

Uost  of  us  feel  that  the  general  has 
brsusht  our  armed  forces  the  type  of  in- 
spirational Christian  leadership  which  has 


made  our  fighting  men  examples  to  the  civ- 
ilized world  of  good  behavior  and  of  that 
spirit  which  only  freemen  possess. 

You  might  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
Southern  War  Cry  has  a  circulation  In  the 
15  Southern  States  of  some  60,000  copies. 

This  letter  Is  not  designef"  to  be  a  pressure 
Instrument,  but  merely  to  give  you  the  opin- 
ion of  people  who  have  long  been  known  as 
admirers  of  true  Christian  character  in  the 
men  who  guide  the  destinies  of  our  country. 
I  would  appreciate  you  InBerting  this  ar- 
ticle In  the  CoNGRXssioNAL  Record,  as  I  be- 
lieve It  presents  a  phase  of  the  general's  char- 
acter not  lifiually  emphasized.  I  might  also 
mention  that  Lt.Commissloner  John  J.  AUho, 
who  signed  the  Introduction,  was  formerly 
in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Rat  D.  Brown, 
Adjutant,  Public  Relations 

and  Welfare  Secretary. 
[Enclosure.) 

THX  CHRISTIAN  GENERAL — AN  INTIMATZ  INSIGHT 
INTO    THX    PERSONAL    RELIGIOUS    BELIEFS    AND 

FRAcncxs    or    the    united    states    army's 

CHIET    OF    STAFF 

(By-WUUam  L.  Stidger) 

(I  am  delighted  that  Dr.  Stidger  has  given 
our  War  Cry  readers  this  Intimate  picture  of 
General  Marshall,  whom  I  have  known  for 
many  years.  Efficient  but  unassuming, 
kindly  but  firm,  conservative  but  daring,  de- 
manding the  best  and  ever  giving  it.  he  Is 
beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 
General  Marshall  Is  not  only  America's  num- 
ber one  soldier  but,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Army's  number  one  Christian.  His  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  soldier  may 
be  summed  up  in  his  own  words,  as  follows: 
"My  hope  for  the  soldier  when  he  shall  re- 
tvtm  from  the  battle  Is  not  only  that  be 
shall  return  better  physically  and  mentally, 
but  with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  ideals 
for  which  the  church  stands."  We  can  all 
safely  trust  our  boys  to  such  leadership,  for 
the  general's  Influence  for  righteousness 
percolates  through  the  ranks — Lt.  Commis- 
sioner John  J  Allan,  Central  Territorial  Com- 
mander.) 

I  recently  spent  a  week  In  Washington. 
D.  C,  as  the  house  guest  of  Justice  Frank 
Murphy,  of  the  Supreme  Court.  One  evening 
we  got  to  talking  about  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, who  is  the  executive  head  of  the  larg- 
est Army  that  was  ever  assembled  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Justice  Murphy  said  to  me:  "I  do  not  see 
why  It  Is  that  we  Americans  talk  about 
Chiang  Kai-shek  as  the  Christian  general  and 
are  carried  away  by  that  well-Justlfled  slogan 
In  describing  him,  and  still  do  not  seem  to  be 
very  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  our  own 
General  Marshall  Is  also  a  Christian  leader. 

"Perhaps  It's  because  we  expect  our  gen- 
erals to  be  Christians,  and  we  do  not  expect 
Chinese  and  oriental  generals  to  be  Chris- 
tians." I  suggested  mildly,  inwardly  delighted 
to  find  Justice  Murphy  that  much  concerned 
about  the  nonchalant  way  In  which  we  in 
the  United  States  regard  the  fact  that  the 
head  of  our  armies  is  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Then  he  added.  "I  don't  know  what  tnat 
middle  Initial  "C'  stands  for  in  General 
Marshall's  name,  but  If  it  Is  not  descriptive 
of  'Christian'  then  I  don't  know  men  and 
I  don't  know  what  being  a  Christian  means. " 

"Maybe  we'd  better  nickname  him  'Gen. 
George    Christian    Marshall.'"    I    suggested 

"It  would  not  be  inappropriate,  added 
Justice  Murphy  with  evident  deep  sincerity, 
"for  he  Is  much  more  than  a  fine  soldier,  a 
great  executive,  and  an  experienced  Army 
man.  He  Is  a  Christian  gentleman  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  phrase.  I'm  positive  for 
I  know  him." 

"To  Just  what  denomination  does  he  be- 
long?" I  asked. 


"He  is  an  Episcopalian  and  proud  of  It. 
He's  not  like  some  leaders  whom  I  know  who 
are  members  of  churches  but  who  try  to  keep 
the  matter  a  deep  dark  military  secret 

"General  Marshall's  church  membership 
is  no  military  secret.  He  Is  proud  of  being  a 
church  member,  attends  church  regularly 
whenever  his  duties  permit  and  worships 
reverently  ."■ 

That  was  enough  to  make  me  intensely 
interested  in  General  Marshall,  and  I  know 
that  if  I,  a  mere  bystander,  am  Interested, 
every  father  and  mother,  child  and  wife  of 
every  soldier  in  our  Army  will  be  even  more 
Interested. 

In  other  words,  it  is  highly  Important  to 
every  home  in  this  Nation  that  the  general 
who  has  \he  flnal  authority  over  the  lives  of 
our  boys,  be  a  Christian  In  a  personal  sense. 
When  we  know  that  fact,  we  know  the 
most  important  fact  about  him,  for  we  have 
confidence  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  behind  him 
would  not  select  a  man  to  organize,  equip, 
and  train  the  largest  Army  that  this  Nation 
has  ever  raised  unless  that  man  were  fit  for 
the  responsibility. 

If  a  man  has  a  real  knowledge  of  his  job — 
and  of  his  God— that  man  Is  hard  to  beat. 
General  Marshall  has  the  characteristics  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  George  Washington,  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek;  and  we  Americans  are  glad 
to  know  that  fact  In  these  crucial  days. 

Among  the  confidential  facts  that  I  ob- 
tained in  Washington  to  buttress  this  Ideal 
are  these  excerpts  from  statements  made  by 
General  Marshall  himself: 

"The  soldier's  heart,  the  soldier's  spirit,  the 
soldier's  soul  are  everything.  Unless  the  sol- 
dier's soul  sustains  him  he  cannot  be  relied 
on  and  will  fail  himself  and  his  commander 
and  his  country  in  the  end. 

"Today  total  war  is  not  a  succession  of 
mere  episodes  in  a  day  or  a  week.  It  is  a  long- 
drawn-out  and  intricately  planned  business, 
and  the  longer  it  continues  the  heavier  are 
the  demands  on  the  character  of  the  meu 
engaged  in  it. 

"With  each  succeeding  month,  with  each 
succeeding  year,  it  makes  always  heavier  and 
more  terrible  demands  on  the  mental  and 
spiritual  qualities,  capacities,  and  powers  of 
the  men  engaged  in  it. 

"War  is  a  burden  to  be  carried  on  a  steep 
and  bloody  road;  and  only  strong  nerves  and 
determined  spirits,  like  unto  the  spirit  of  a 
Man  who  Iv-ng  ago  carried  the  heavy  burden 
of  a  cross  up  a  steep  and  bloody  road  to  His 
own  crucifixion,  may  endure. 

"It  is  true  that  war  is  fought  with  physical 
weapons  of  flame  and  steel;  but  it  is  not  the 
mere  possession  of  these  weapons,  or  the  use 
of  them,  that  wins  the  struggle. 

"They  are  indispensable;  but  in  the  final 
analysis  it  is  the  human  spirit  that  achieves 
the  ultimate  decision. 

-It  is  not  enough  to  fight.  It  is  the  spirit 
which  we  bring  to  the  fight  that  decides  the 
issue.  It  is  morale  that  wins  the  victory,  and 
morale  means  a  use  of  the  spiritual  powers 
inside  of  every  soldier.  Without  that  we  fail. 
"We  are  basing  the  discipline  of  the  Indi- 
vidual on  respect  rather  than  on  fear;  on 
the  effect  of  good  example  given  by  officers; 
on  the  intelligent  comprehension,  by  all 
ranks,  of  why  an  order  has  to  be  and  why 
it  must  be  carried  out;  on  a  sense  of  duty; 
on  esprit  dc  corps. 

"This  new  discipline  enables  me  to  leave 
with  all  parents  the  assurance  that  the  men 
in  this  Army  which  we  are  building  for  the 
defense  of  a  Christian  Nation  and  Christian 
value?,  will  fleht,  if  they  have  to  fight,  with 
more  than  their  bodies  and  their  hands  and 
thdr  material  weapons. 

"Tliey  w'll  fl!;ht  with  their  souls  in  the 
job  they  have  to  do,  and  we  who  have  them 
In  charge,  want  their  parents  and  frlrnds 
to  know  that  everything,  ultimately,  depends 


on  the  soul,  for  'out  of  the  heart  are  the  is- 
sues of  life.'. as  our  Bible  puts  It." 

I.  as  a  Christian  minister,  say  that  this  Is 
sincere  speech.  And  what  Is  more.  I  know 
enough  about  General  Marshall  to  realize 
that  he  means  every  word  of  it,  down  deep 
In  his  heart. 

He  practices  what  he  preaches;  and  he 
does  It  with  a  vengeance,  as  all  Army  men 
know. 

Two  statements  which  have  been  made 
about  General  Marshall  by  chaplains  who 
have  served  as  his  aides  and  who  were  close 
to  him  for  years,  have  convinced  me  that 
the.'^e  public  utterances  are  true. 

The  first  was  made  when  a  chaplain  was 
complaining  because  he  did  not  have  enough 
physical  equipment  (a  matter  which  was  and 
is  being  remedied  rapidly  under  General 
Marshall's  personal  direction)  :  "A  Good  chap- 
lain does  not  require  a  church;  a  poor  one 
will  empty  a  cathedral." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  applies  to  every- 
day civilian  preachers  as  well  as  wartime 
chaplains,  and  it  would  be  a  significant  state- 
ment to  carve  in  stone  on  every  church  and 
cathedral  in  this  Nation  lor  all  time. 

The  second  statement  concerning  General 
Marshall  that  a  chaplain  gave  me  is  this  one: 
•The  General  hasn't  much  sympathy  with 
religion  that  is  a  mere  Up  service,  formality, 
or  ritual,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  belongs 
to  the  Episcopalian  Church  which  specializes 
in  form  and  ritual 

T  once  heaid  him  say:  'I  d^n't  Rive  a  hoot 
for  a  man's  religion  either  in  war  or  peace 
If  it  dees  not  set  him  on  fire  with  a  passion 
to  do  and  die  for  Christ.^' 

Gen.  William  Arnold,  Chief  of  Chaplains, 
said  to  mp  when  I  asked  him  what  real  sym- 
pathy he  got  from  General  Marshall  in  his 
Christian  work: 

"I  first  became  acquainted  with  General 
Marshall  about  5  years  ago.  General  Mar- 
shall, who  at  that  time  had  not  yet  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  Staff,  called  on  me  in  my 
office. 

"He  had  recently  come  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  from  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  where 
he  had  taken  a  personal  and  lively  Interest 
In  his  chaplains  and  their  work. 

"He  spent  considerable  time  discussing 
freely  the  chaplains  he  had  observed,  and 
emphasized  time  and  again  his  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  chaplains  are  definitely 
spiritually  minded. 

"Fromotlc  r.  to  the  position  of  Chief  of  Staff, 
combined  with  the  advent  of  our  national 
emergency,  naturally  Increased  General  Mar- 
shall's responsibilities  and  duties. 

"With  this  added  responsibility  also  came 
an  accompanying  increase  in  his  Interest  in 
the  religious  welfare  of  the  servicemen.  The 
many  problems  which  are  related  to  the  re- 
ligious needs  of  the  soldiers  were  almost  per- 
sonal problems  with  him. 

"He  conferred  with  me  often  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  best  possible  solution.  He  was 
Intensely  Interested  in  the  chapel-building 
program,  and  when  the  Initiatory  ceremony 
was  held  for  the  first  of  our  modern  chapels. 
he  was  present  to  accept  the  chapel  on  beh&lt 
of  the  Army  " 

There  is  something  even  more  personal  in 
General  Marshall's  religion.  This  fact  has 
been  illustrated  bj  several  incidents  which 
have  been  told  to  me  by  chaplains  who  have 
worked  with  him 

One  remarked:  "General  Marshall  was  al- 
ways a  faithful  attendant  at  church  .^rvices. 
He  and  his  wife  and  the  members  and  fam- 
ilies of  his  staff  set  a  fine  example  for  all  the 
members  of  the  command. 

"He  used  to  delight  some  of  the  soldiers' 
children  who  stayed  for  church  when  he 
would  squeeze  into  tl^  same  pew  with  them, 
giving  them  his  affable  smile 

"They  would  always  be  as  proud  as  pea- 
cocks to  have  the  General  sit  with  them,  and 


would  behave  like  little  soldiers.  In  fact, 
those  were  the  only  times  when  the  chaplain 
could  be  sure  that  those  particular  children 
would  behave. 

"Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  he  did  It. 
But,  in  any  case,  we  all  knew  that  the  children 
loved  him  in  every  post  In  which  he  served." 
Continued  the  chaplain :  "At  one  city  where 
we  had  been  located  for  many  years  there  was 
a  good,  faithful  Christian  woman  who  had 
completed  25  years  of  service  In  teaching  Sun- 
day school  at  the  barracks. 

"A  special  service  was  arranged  in  her  honor. 
Althotigh  the  busy  stimmer  training  session 
was  at  its  height.  General  Marshall  not  only 
attended  that  service,  but  also  paid  her  a 
personal  tribute  In  a  very  gracious,  kindly, 
understanding,  and  sympathetic  address. 

"He  did  something  similar  at  Christmas- 
time when  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  garri- 
son were  assembled  for  their  Christmas 
service  and  party.  He  did  not  speak  at 
length;  but.  as  many  remarked,  he  certainly 
realizet.  and  expressed  most  admirably,  the 
true  significance  of  the  holiday  season. " 

Then  that  old-time  chaplain  added  these 
words:  "General  Marshall's  spiritual  interest 
did  not  rest  entirely  In  providing  material 
equipment  for  religious  worship. 

'Under  his  direction  a  very  sound  program 
for  relieving  want,  aiding  in  sickness  and 
helping  in  other  emergencies,  was  provided 
for  the  personnel  of  his  command. 

■Then,  too,  he  had  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  psychological  and  spiritual 
problems  involved.  Be  never  refused  to  help. 
"In  one  instance  it  was  his  letter  to  a 
famous  clinic  that  made  it  possible  for  a 
soldier's  crippled  child  to  visit  that  clinic; 
this  act  resulted  in  the  child's  eventual  cure. 
"When  he  was  thanked.  General  Marshall 
blushed  a  little,  became  embarrassed  and 
said  shyly,  'I  never  forget  that  our  Master 
once  took  little  children  into  His  arms, 
blessed  them  and  said  "of  such  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 

When,  from  the  General's  associates,  I 
learned  about  these  personal  characteristics 
of  this  militant  director  I  experienced  a  feel- 
ing of  reassurance. 

What  better  commander  could  our  men 
have  then  a  God-believing,  God-directed 
one  such  as  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall— a  leader 
led  by  God? 

These  words  ring  out  in  clarion  sharpness, 
melodic  beauty  and  a  strange,  sure  comfort 
as  General  Marshall  stands  before  our  men: 
"I  will  Instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  In  the 
way  which  thou  shalt  go;  I  will  guide  thee 
with  Mine  eye." 


Labor  Laws — And  Logic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1943 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th3  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
Business  Week  for  September  11,  1943: 

LABOR     LAWS AND     I^KIC 

It  is  much  too  simple  to  dismiss  the  Con- 
nally-Smlth  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  as  a 
badly  drafted  law  and  let  It  go  at  that.  Testi- 
mony that  there  is  something  wrong  with  It 
can  now  be  offered  by  more  than  200  em- 
ployei-8  on  the  basis  of  direct  experience.  In 
a  little  over  2  months  of  the  laws  opera- 


tion, unions  have  used  It  314  times  to  put 
pressure  on  an  employer,  or  through  him  on 
the  Government,  for  some  concession  thst 
was  being  refused.  And  the  use  of  the  law 
by  organized  labor  for  this  purpose  Is  In- 
creasing at  an  accelerating  rate. 

The  line-up  on  the  bill  when  It  was  before 

Congress  led  industry  to  believe  that  It  had  a 

vital  and  positive  Interest  In  the  measure's 

passage.      With    a    remarkable    unanimity, 

organized  btisiness  and  Its  allies  In  the  House 

and   Senate   fought   hard   and   long   for    Its 

enactment.     The  unions  and  their  cabal  in 

Government  opposed  It  to  the  limit  of  their 

strength  and  the  end  of  their  straugems. 

Conceived  as  an   Instrument  that  would 

divest  organized  labor  of  some  of  Its  power  as 

a  pressure  group  and  eliminate  some  of  the 

frictions  In  employee  relations,  the  law  has 

had  a  directly  opposite  effect.     It  serves  a 

purpose  completely  alien  to  that  which  was 

intended  by  its  sponsors.     Instead  of  curbing 

labor's  bargaining  strength,  the  section  of  the 

act  that  provides  for  plant  seizures  in  the 

event  of  labor  trouble  or  the  threat  of  labor 

trouble  has  armed  the  unions  with  a  new 

weapon. 

Instead  of  neutralizing  labor's  political 
Infiuence  through  Its  inclusion  of  a  ban  on 
direct  political  contributions  by  the  unions, 
the  act  hat  been  responsible  for  a  resurgence 
of  political  activity  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C. 
I.  O  which  promises  to  make  Itself  felt  dis- 
tinctly in  1944. 

Instead  of  discouraging  wildcat  stoppages 
by  Its  provision  of  penalties  for  strikers  and 
leaders,  flash  strikes  and  quickies  have  in- 
creased since  June 

Most  important  of  all.  the  famous  30-day 
cooling-off  period  which  must  now  elapse  be- 
tween announcement  of  Intent  to  strike  and 
the  taking  of  a  strike  vote  has  become  in  prac- 
tice a  heatlng-up  period  during  which  com- 
paigniug  and  agitation  have  precipitated  the 
employee  relations  of  more  than  one  Impor- 
tant war  plant  into  chaotic  disorder. 

AUis-Chalmers.  Curtiss-Wright,  power  com- 
panies in  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  Newark 
trucking  flrms  are  representative  of  the  em- 
ployers who  have  already  learned  that  the 
Connally-Smlth  Act  Is  a  two-edged  sword. 
They  were  led  to  expect  that  it  would  be  ft 
valuable  employer  defense  weapon,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  token  punl^ment  ad- 
ministered to  Insurgent  coal  strikers  In  Peim- 
sylvania.  they  have  yet  to  see  It  wielded  In 
the  employer's  behalf  And  any  of  these  em- 
ployers will  tell  you  that  he  has  a  much  more 
serious  problem  to  deal  with  when  the  United 
States  Government  steps  in  and  plasters  plant 
bulletin  boards  with  sample  strike  ballots 
than  he  had  when  his  union  held  a  cla(«d 
meeting  in  the  local  Odd  Fellows  hall  to  dis- 
cuss whether  or  not  to  call  a  strike.  If  the 
old  method  was  harmful  to  morale,  the  new 
one  is,  by  comparison,  disastrous. 

Even  so.  If  there  existed  some  evldeiKse  to 
suggest  that  the  Connally-Smlth  labor  trouble 
was  simply  the  old  trouble  in  new  dress.  It 
would  be  possible  to  say  that  the  law  h«<r 
provided  an  alternative  outlet  for  the  same 
head  of  steam  and  that,  consequently,  the 
sum  total  of  labor  trouble  an  employer  has 
to  deal  with  has  not  Increased.    But  this  easy 
assumption    appears   baseless.     The  number 
of  strikes  has  increased  rather  than  declined. 
The  number  of  cases  coming  before  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  In  which  unions 
seek  certification  under  the  Wagner  Act  as 
exclusive  bargaining  agents  Is  at  an  all-time 
high.     The  National  War  Labor  Board  and 
its  regional  units  are  handling  an  increasingly 
heavy  volume  of  disputes.    The  unions  have 
abandoned  none  of  the  established  devices  for 
advancing  their  Interests;  they  are  using  them 
all  to  the  full.    The  Connally-Smlth  Act  adds 
another  string  to  their  bow. 

It  is  popular  to  say  now  that  this  Inversion 
of  the  law's  purpose  came  about  because. 
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while  the  Idea  behind  the  meaBvire  h«d  been 
long  considered  and  dtsciisMd.  the  bill  Itaelf 
was  hastily  written  to  take  advantage  of  the 
f ararable  legislative  opportunity  for  its  enact- 
ment that  was  presented  by  John  L.  I«wi8' 
feud  with  the  Government.  This  explanation 
Is  dangerously  simple.  It  assumes  that  a  dif- 
ferent drafting  Into  law  of  the  Ckmnally- 
Bmlth  intent  would  assure  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  end.  ThU  might  be  true,  but  It  is 
by  no  means  certain.  It  Is  dangerous  doctrine 
because  it  focuses  on  the  mere  language  of 
the  law  that  attention  which  business  should 
be  giving  to  the  theory  behind  it. 

The  fundamental  question  is.  How  much 
can  be  done  by  legislation  to  Influence  a  social 
dynamic-like  labor  relations?  We  have,  by 
Judicious  lawmaking,  regulated  strong-run- 
ning currents.  The  Sherman  Act  and  the 
law  creating  the  Securities  nnd  Exchange 
Commission  are  examples  of  such  regulation. 
But  when  we  legislate  in  the  hope  of  reversing 
a  trend  and  In  so  doing  make  a  too  radical 
attack  on  established  patterns,  we  risk  in- 
tensifying the  very  hazards  we  seek  to  escape. 
In  the  Intensely  practical  but  delicately 
balanced  competition  of  labor  relations,  the 
concepts  of  politicians  written  into  law  may 
have  xmpredlctable  and  intolerable  conse- 
quences. The  interests  of  business  will  best 
be  served  by  leaving  the  details  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  personnel  policy  to  Its 
Industrial  relations  experts.  Better  than  any- 
one else,  they  know  what  hazards  Inhere  in 
further  Government  intervention  of  any  sort. 
Tax  Emrots  or  Bttsiness  Week. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  aasBouxi 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1943 

ICr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Qpeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  CoNoitxssioNAL  Record,  I 
include  the  following  speech  delivered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Hon.  Walter 
C.  PLOcn,  of  the  Twelfth  Missouri  Dis- 
trict, before  the  Western  War  Emergency 
Food  Conference,  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  Sun- 
day. September  19.  1943.  at  9:30  p.  m. 
This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  Fresno 
Memorial  Auditorium  and  broadcast  over 
the  Pacific  coast  N.  B.  C.  network.  Con- 
gressman Plocssr  through  his  activity  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  developed  a  well-earned  national 
reputation  as  a  champion  of  small  busi- 
ness and  private  enterprise  and  as  an 
uncompromising  opponent  of  bungling 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Hadeler.  members  of  the  Western  War 
Emergency  Food  Conferwice,  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, you  have  made  a  most  auspiciovis  be- 
ginning for  your  S-day  food  conference.  The 
results  of  the  War  bond  sales  efforts  today 
are  a  compliment  to  your  ever-active  patri- 
otism. It  is  a  proud  American  who  addresses 
you  tonight.  Proud,  because  no  matter  where 
you  find  Americans — East.  Middle  West,  West. 
N(»lh,  or  South — they  ar3  not  only  wilUng  to 
produce  for  victory,  but  they  are  also  willing 
to  give  or  lend  their  all  to  Back  the  Attack 
ftf  their  hoolc  sons. 

Upon  you  rests  the  all  Important  Job  of 
ll>»<*i'wg  the  attack  on  a  most  Important 
front,  and  in  a  most  Important  battle — the 
food  battle. 


I  take  advantage  of  the  graclousneas  of 
your  California  hospitality  by  digressing  from 
my  main  theme  to  praise  you  and  to  appeal 
to  our  radio  audience.  This  opening  meeting 
of  the  War  Pood  Conference  has  purchased 
about  •400.000  In  War  twnds.  That  is 
splendid.  We  Americans  meeting  here,  ap- 
peal to  you  Americans  listening  to  Immedi- 
ately Join  us  by  v?ritlng  your  check  tonight 
for  a  War  bond.  We  must  not  fall  to  provide 
the  fifteen  billion  needed — now— to  Back  the 
Attack. 

We  Americans  on  the  home  front  face  a 
most  serious  and  heavy  responsibility.  It  is 
our  duty  to  supply  our  armed  forces  all  over 
the  world  with  equipment  for  war  and  with 
food.  It  is  oiir  duty  to  maintain  wlthtn 
reasonable  degree  a  normal  and  necessary 
economy  on  the  home  front.  People  who 
deal  in  food — either  producers,  processors, 
wholesalers.  Jobbers,  transporters,  retail  dis- 
tributors and  governmental  regulators — share 
a  specific  duty,  which  carries  a  responsibility 
as  heavy  and  as  important  as  any  other  in  the 
fight  for  victory.  Medals,  ofDclal  recognition 
may  not  be  yours.  But,  lack  of  intrinsic 
tokens  of  honor  will  not  In  any  way  lessen 
your  responsibility  or  importance. 

Prom  my  service  In  the  Congress  I  have 
clearly  observed  that  the  farmer  has  taken 
his  duty  in  a  determined  stride.    Processors 
and  distributors  of  food  have  been  perform- 
ing their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
The  consumer  has  taken  rationing  in  a  most 
commendable  manner  as  one  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  war.    I  have,  vmfortunately.  observed 
that   the  one  place  where  constructive   co- 
operation in  the  handling  of  food  has  been 
lacking  has  been  In  the  governmental  con- 
trols which  have  been  placed  around  your 
industry.     The   war   efTort   on   the    fighting 
front,  ever  since  that  fateful   day  at   Pearl 
Harbor,  has  been  handled  magnificently  by 
our  Army  and  Navy  and  auxiliary  forces.    The 
war-production  effort  on  the  home  front  has 
been  the  most  outstanding  world  demonstra- 
tion ever  made — by  American  industry,  man- 
agement, and  labor.    Again,  the  governmental 
effort  on  the  home  front  in  the  field  of  food 
has  been  notably  mismanaged.    But.  my  fel- 
low Americans,  Government   bungling  does 
not  lessen  or  in  any  way  diminish  your  re- 
sponsibility as  distributors  of  food.    Regard- 
less of  the  thousands  of  bad  rulings  by  the 
Washington  bureaucrats  and  the  procrasti- 
nation and  political  maneuvering  in  the  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  food  problem, 
you  must  carry  on  and  produce  and  distribute. 
The  people  have  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  food 
industry  and  that  there  have  been  extreme 
dislocations  In  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  food.    These  dislocations  have  caused 
unnecessary  shortages  and  sharp  price  rises. 
The  people  of  America  can  charge  these  sharp 
food  price  rises  to  the  failure  of  the  Price  Ad- 
ministration.   They  are  not  chargeable  to  the 
food  industry.    I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  food  industry  is  perfect.    I  am  not  claim- 
ing that  your  Indxistry  Is  entirely  free  from 
exploiters    and    professional    war    profiteers. 
Every  Industry  and  every  administration  will 
have  a  few. 

Your  Government  has  attempted  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  price  control.  Your  Con- 
gress erected  the  foundation  for  a  program 
in  the  second  price-control  law.  This  law 
Is  specific  and  clear  in  providing  safeguards 
against  evils  certain  to  rise  if  price-control 
authorities  attempt  to  leave  the  well-marked 
trail  and  follow  paths  which  lead  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  normal  business  channels  of  dis- 
tribution. Notwithstanding  the  foresight 
which  was  displayed  in  the  revision  of  the 
price-control  law,  and  notwithstanding  the 
clear  and  specific  prohibitions  therein,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  insisted  upon 
Ignoring  the  law.  The  result  has  been  chaos. 
The  main  fault  with  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  including  the  Food  Division, 
is  the  incompetency  of  the  higher  officials. 


For  the  most  part  they  have  been  impractical 
professors  with  theories  of  their  own  and 
without  any  practical  business  experience. 
They  refused  time  and  again  to  follow  prac- 
tical business  recommendations.  Occasion- 
ally, practical  men  would  get  recognition. 
However,  once  convinced  they  were  in  error, 
O.  P.  A.  seldom  took  any  immediate  action 
to  rectify  a  situation.  They  would  let  the 
situation  rest  for  months  while  they 
wrangled  among  themselves  or  with  another 
department.  Meantime,  retailers  went  out 
of  business  or  suffered  serious  loss.  Greatly 
needed  food  crops  have  been  allowed  to  rot 
in  the  fields  while  O.  P.  A.  and  other  de- 
partments delayed  and  fought  among  them- 
selves. 

There  was  a  glaring  California  example. 
When  Edmund  P.  Maher  left  his  position 
as  O.  P.  A.  Chief  of  the  Pood  Price  Section 
for  five  Far  Western  States,  he  wrote  an  art- 
icle in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  entitled 
"O.  P.  A.  Need  Not  Have  Failed."  Bakers 
were  closing  their  doors  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  one  per  day, 
while  he  sent  weekly  memoranda  to  Washing- 
ton advising  them  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  This  started  in  March  of  1942. 
During  the  summer  of  1942  he  phoned  Wash- 
ington and  was  told  that  O.  P.  A.  headquar- 
ters would  immediately  send  out  question- 
naires for  a  Nation-wide  survey.  Finally,  in 
January  1943,  a  new  bakery  schedule  was  is- 
sued, permitting  bakers  to  equalize  prices 
with  cost.  Such  procedure  seems  to  be 
typical  of  O   P.  A. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  admin- 
istrators have  also  taken  a  very  bad  attitude 
toward  the  consuming  public.  Mr.  Plxley, 
an  administrative  officer  In  O.  P.  A.,  has 
stated  that  half  of  the  population  of  Ohio 
made  so  many  errors  in  their  applications 
for  ration  book  No.  3  that  they  '7111  Just 
have  to  go  without  their  butter  and  prunes. 
It  is  astounding  to  know  that  a  man  in  that 
position  could  be  so  Insensible  to  public  reac- 
tions as  to  think  that  more  than  3.000.000 
persons  would  sit  calmly  by  while  bureau- 
cratic big  shots  denied  them  such  things  as 
shoes,  coffee,  sugar,  butter,  and  prunes,  when 
the  citizens  knew  a  supply  was  available. 
He  would  deny  them  food  because  the  O.  P.  A. 
couldn't  prepare  an  understandable  appli- 
cation blank.  This  statement  is  as  Infamous 
as  Marie  Antoinette's  words,  "If  they  can't 
get  bread,  let  them  eat  cake." 

One  of  our  most  important  foods  is  meat. 
The  question  of  meat  supply  for  America 
has  been  and  Is  most  critical.  Mismanage- 
ment upon  the  part  of  the  Administration 
has  brought  it  to  the  point  where  we  can 
expect  a  glut  in  the  civilian  market  this  fall 
and  a.  probable  famine  next  spring.  The 
handling  of  this  problem  is  typical.  After 
months  of  work  and  argument  with  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  I  took  it  upon  my- 
self, in  the  closing  days  of  last  June,  to  get 
together  with  competent  representatives  of 
the  meat  industry.  In  the  light  of  all  cur- 
rent conditions  and  factors,  t)oth  poliical  and 
economic,  we  drafed  a  program.  On  Satur- 
i  day,  July  3.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Economic 
Stabilizer  Fred  Vinson,  to  War  Pood  Admin- 
istrator Marvin  Jones,  and  to  Price  Admin- 
istrator Prentiss  Brown.  This  letter  em- 
bodied a  program  which  I  suggested  to  re- 
lieve this  false  meat  shortage  The  President 
had  a.-kcd  for  a  suggested  program  Instead 
of  criticism.  I  have  criticized  and  I  have 
also  proposed  a  constructive  remedy. 

The  Ploeser  meat  plan  emphasizes  tlie  need 
for  the  retention  in  the  meat  industry  of  all 
normal,  cvistomary,  and  traditional  channels 
of  distribution  It  safeguards  against  de- 
structive price  squeezes.  It  protects  the. 
feeding  costs  of  live  animals  and  allows  lor 
deficiencies  in  the  proportionment  of  the 
cvtr-all  pr:ce  range— from  producer  to  con- 
sumer— to  be  aided  if,  and  when,  necessary 
by  incentive  Government  assistance.  It  pro- 
tects the  independents  in  the  meat  industry 
by  equitable  allocation  of  available  supply. 


If  v.e  must  have  subsidy,  then  let's  put  it  to 
work  as  an  incentive  for  production,  which 
is  the  only  point  at  which  it  will  do  any 
good.  There  is  not  a  shortage  of  hvestock. 
Liickmg  proper  consumption  an*  normal  dis- 
tribution, a  more  critical  situation  will 
develop. 

None  of  vis  welcome  the  idea  of  an  over-all 
managed  eonumy  In  any  line  of  trade.  Bat, 
we  must  realize  that  we  are  not  living  in  a 
free  economy  during  the  war.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  must  be  realistic  if  we  are 
to  feed  the  Nation,  You  and  I  would  have 
managed  the  entire  program  differently  from 
the  beginning.  Now  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  we  arc  not  at  the  beginning— we  are  in 
the  middle— in  the  middle  of  a  muddle— with 
certain  unrelenting  politicial  conditions 
which  cannot  be  corrected  overnight  or  with- 
in the  next  few  v.eeks.  If  around  these  con- 
ditions we  can  build  a  program  which  will 
at  least  stiut  into  action  the  marketing  and 
normal  dis>ti:bution  of  meat — then  that  is 
the  program  we  must,  at  least  temporarily, 
demand.  Tliis  program,  I  believe,  will  per- 
mit all  brunches  of  the  meat  Industiy  to  live; 
and  not  only  to  live,  but  to  feed  ihe  people 
and  supply  the  armed  services  and  lend- 
lease. 

Has  the  War  Food  Administration  adopted 
thi.5  program?  Has  it  adopted  any  other 
progiam?  It  has  not.  What  has  it  done? 
It  has  procrastinated.  We  have  a  War  Meat 
Board  at  Ciiicago,  111.  Has  it  authority  over 
the  meat  situation?  No,  it  has  not.  It 
can  advise  and  does  Is  its  advice  taken  by 
the  War  Food  Administration?  It  is  not 
The  livestock  industry  has  developed  a  war 
meat  program  called  meat  management. 
Has  this  program  been  adopted?  It  has  not. 
When  this  adininistraticn  asked  for  sug- 
gested programs  instead  of  criticism  it 
lacked  sincerety.  It  was  merely  fencing  for 
time.  Time  grows  short,  while  the  War 
Food  Administration  procrastinates. 

About  the  timcone  gets  the  O.  P  A.  around 
to  adopt  what  appears  to  be  a  practical  pro- 
gram, one  finds  that  they  do  not  have  the 
authority.  Authority  has  been  divided  We 
now  have  a  procrastinating,  pciltical.  coun- 
ter-action on  the  part  of  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

Rarely  arc  bunglers  fired  in  official  Wash- 
ington. A  New  Deal  bungler  merely  moves  to 
another  post— frequently  a  post  of  greater 
responsibility.  There  is  no  real  attempt  in 
Washington  "on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  clean  cut  the<^e  bunglers  You  may 
read  In  the  newspapers  where  we  have  a 
change  here  and  there  on  the  surface,  but 
they  are  political  changes.  The  bunglers  are 
stui  in  acticn  behind  the  scenes.  It  appears 
that  we  will  go  from  one  mess  to  another  on 
the  home  front  until  this  entire  disturbing 
crowd  of  pay  roll  leeches  are  run  out  of  Wash- 
ington by  tlie  votes  of  the  people.  Our  votes 
will  be  cur  national  salvation. 

While  the  farmer  and  the  food  industry  of 
America  flsht  valiantly  to  win  the  food  bat- 
tle the  admmi-tration,  by  its  pitiful  mis- 
management.  fights  a  counter-action 


If  the  Oil  Producers  Are  Given  a  Fair 
Chance  There  Will  Be  No  Necessity  for 
the  Further  Rationing  of  Gasoline 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1943 
Mr  HEIDINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 


submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress a  letter  which  I  recently  received 
from  the  Danciger  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  of 
Port  Worth,  Tex.  The  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

Danciger  Oil  &  Refining  Co., 
Fort  Wortn.  Tex .  September  4.  1943. 
Congressman  James  V.  Heidinges. 

Fairfleia,  111. 

Dear  Str:  No  probl.em  with  which  you  will 
be  confronted  during' this  session  of  Congress 
will  be  more  serious  than  winning  the  war. 

The  oil  price  index  of  59.2  Is  57  percent  be- 
low the  all-commodity  index  of  103.8.  Why 
this  glaring  discrimination  against  the  most 
vital  of«ell  war  products?  i 

Foremost  In  importance  will  be  the  us-  ; 
siirance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  the  fast- 
dwindling  material  that  makes  the  wheels 
go  'round— petroleum  and  its  derivatives. 
Our  domestic  supply  has  reached  a  stage  of 
diminishing  returns,  and  uneconomic  meih- 
ods  are  being  employed  to  stifle  the  incentive 
to  augment  it 

This  is  an  oil  war.  We  are  busy  supplying 
an  abundance  of  tanks,  planes,  ships,  and 
guns;  but  without  crude  and  its  derivatives 
not  a  wheel  can  turn.  Now  is  the  time  to  be 
concerned,  before  we  are  compelled  to  tear 
our  hair  m  anguish  at  stnie  of  our  short- 
sighted policies. 

Screaming  editorials  in  millions  of  words 
bv  those  "in  the  know"  have  put  the  country 
on  notice  of  the  Impending  shortage  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  products.  You  do  not  have 
to  be  a  crystal  gazer  to  prophesy  what  will 
happen  shortly  to  the  wars  most  critical  ma- 
terial. 

Present  petroleum  reserves  aie  being  de- 
pleted at  an  ever-increasing  rate,  and  as  the 
tempo  of  war  is  stepped  up,  the  shortage  will 
become  still  more  acute  As  surely  as 
night  10II0V.S  dav,  we  v/lll  find  ourselves  with- 
out the  means  of  successfully  combating  the 
enemy  for  the  want  of  this  vital  fluid,  if  some 
acticn  is  not  taken  now  to  establish  a  price 
that  will  justify  increased  production. 

Your  prompt  action,  in  stimulating  the 
drilling  of  more  wells  and  the  discovery  of 
more  producing  fields,  will  save  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  our  American  youth  by  giving 
them  an  adequate  umbrella  of  protective  air- 
craft while  on  the  battlefield. 

What  if  the  major  companies  made  an 
extra  profit?  Are  we  going  to  weigh  this 
against  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  brave 
boys,  willing  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
but  when  ever.thing  is  considered  do  they 
profit  when  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  a  larger  quantity  of  crude  than  they 
themselves  produce? 

The  much  publicized  "big  steal"  Ls  In 
realltv  a  theft  from  the  independents  in 
the  Industry,  since  Independents  arc  pre- 
dominantly'  wildcatters  and  disccverers  of 
new  fields;  and  do  not  receive  sufficient^ com- 
pensation for  the  crude  they  produce  to 
cover  their  losses. 

Because  of  the  present  inadequate  price 
on  crude  oil  the  independents  are  retiring 
from  the  industry  in  droves,  many  of  them 
receiving  less  than  cost  for  their  properties, 
a  vely  unhealthy  condition  at  this  critical 
time. 

The  ceiling  on  everything  that  enters  into 
the  production  of  petroleum  has  sky- 
rocketed like  a  gusher,  except  oil  itself,  which 
is  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  tho  hole. 

Independents  in  the  petroleum  industry 
have  en  several  occasions  solicited  various 
departments  of  the  Government  for  relief, 
but  for  some  unaccountable  reason  they  re- 
ceive no  relief. 

As  a  last  resort  we  are  now  appealing  to 
you  and  other  Congressmen  and  Senators 
to  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  petroleum- 
price  situation  before  it  is  too  late,  and  place 
the  products  of  independent  producers,  re- 
finers, and  marketers  on  the  same  parity  basis 
enjoyed  by  the  products  of  other  leading  in- 
dustries. 


If  we  hope  to  have  sufficient  petrolemn  to 
sviccessfuUy  prosecute  this  war,  there  must 
J3e  more  of  an  incentive  than  is  offered  by 
tire  present  price,  to  search  for  and  produce 
It.  With  more  planes  to  be  manufactured 
and  kept  In  the  air,  we  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  Importance  of  a  petroleum  price 
increase  to  stimulate  production,  as  without 
a  sufficient  supply  of  gasoline  many  of  our 
planes  will  be  grounded  for  the  duration. 
In  this  connection,  may  we  suggest  that 
for  each  35-cents-per-bart-el  raise  In  the  price 
of  crude  oil.  42  cents  should  be  realized  from 
each  barrel  after  refining.  If  the  parity  be- 
tween crude  oil  and  refined  products  Is  not 
maur.ained,  all  independent  refiners  would 
be  forced  to  close  their  plants,  since  to  ask 
them  to  absorb  any  part  of  a  raise  would  be 
economically  unsound. 

Pleabe  refer  to  the  attached  sheet  for  parity 
index  numbers  of  prices  received  by  a  dozen 
other  important  commodities  and  see  how 
they  compare  v;ith  the  abnormally  low  price 
of  petroleum,  the  most  important  of  all.  Is 
justice  no  longer  a  cardinal  principle? 

We  believe. and  liope  this  statement  will 
stimulate  some   action  on  your  part. 
Sincerely    yours. 

Danciger  Oil  &  Refining  Co., 
By  Dan  D.anciger. 

ACE  W!:OLESALE  PRICES  AND  INDEX   NUMBERS 
OF  COMMODITIES,  JUNE   1943 

e  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index 
ksfle  commodity  prices  for  the  month 
une  1943  as  compared  with  100  percent 

m  1926: 

Index 
numbers. 
June  1943 

co.mmcditles -' 103,  8 

Farm  products 126.2 

Feed - -  109  6 

Hides  and  leather  products 117  8 

Textile  products 87.4 

Fuel  and  lighting  materials 81.  0 

Metals  and  metal  products 103,8 

Building  materials 110.6 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 100.0 

Housefurniihing  goods 102.8 

Miscellaneous 91  8 

Crude  petroleum: 

Midcontinent  field 59.2 

Pennsylvania   field 79.7 

California   field 85.2 

G.iscliue:  Midcontinent  field 56.7 
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Address  of  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack,  of 
Massachusetts,  at  Dorchester,  Mast. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1943 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[John  W.  McCormack],  majority  leader. 
House  of  Repiesentatives,  at  a  luncheon 
held  by  the  Dorchester  Board  of  Trade, 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  on  September  9. 1943: 

This  summer  the  patt«m  of  our  victory  has 
taken  shape.  The  mighty  military  blows 
which  we  have  been  preparing  since  the 
bombs  fell  on  Pearl  Harbor  are  beginning  to 
fall.  I  can  promise  that  In  the  coming 
climax  of  the  titanic  struggle  which  engages 
us  the  world  will  witness  such  a  show  of 
concerted  and  coordinated  strength  as  our 
foes   had  never  dreamed  of  In  their  most 
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monstrous  nlghtmaret  of  global  domination 
by  the  bomb  and  the  bayonet. 

The  Immensity  of  this  growing  power  I* 
not  the  achievement  of  our  -armed  forces 
alone.  The  American  people  have  played 
their  full  part  In  mounting  the  great  offen- 
sives and  moving  them  swiftly  forward  to 
the  crescendo  of  fury  which  we  are  loosing 
against  our  enemies.  The  scope  of  war- 
fare has  been  so  enlarged  and  the  power 
of  destruction  so  vastly  Increased  by  modern 
weapons — even  over  what  we  knew  In  the 
first  World  War — that  armies  alone  cannot 

wage  It. 

8uch  a  war  as  we  are  fighting  today 
requires  the  energy  of  whole  peoples— those 
at  home  feeding  their  pioductive  skill  into 
creating  the  sinews  of  war  which  crush  op- 
position on  the  battlefield  Even  those 
Americans  who  do  not  contribute  directly 
to  the  firepower  of  our  armies  play  their 
Integrated  role  in  maintaining  an  adequate 
economy  through  necessary  civilian  services. 
By  their  enterprise  and  devotion  to  their 
tasks  the  workers  in  the  fields  and  the 
factories  are  left  free  to  concentrate  on  the 
Bole  objective  which  engages  the  Nation's 
attention — victory. 

It  has  been  my  responsibility  as  majority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
watch  the  unioWlng  of  this  great  coopera- 
tive endeavor  of  the  American  people — in 
uniform  and  in  civilian  dress — as  it  has  been 
Implemented  by  legislation  In  the  Congress. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear  the  periodic 
reports  of  progress  which  military  and  civilian 
leaders  bring  frequently  to  the  committee 
rooms  on  Capitol  Hill.  There.  In  sharp  focus, 
I  have  seen  the  complex  pieces  of  the  victory 
pattern  take  shape  in  a  design  of  concen- 
trated might. 

Only  by  seeing  the  whole  picture  can 
proper  perspective  be  gained  on  the  distance 
we  have  come  since  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
distance  which  remains  to  go.  I  should  like 
today  to  show  you  this  picture  as  I  have  seen 
It.  I  should  like  to  show  It  not  only  in  terms 
of  our  military  progress  In  the  field,  but  of 
our  gigantic  feat  of  production  which  has 
made  our  victories  possible. 

Let  me  take  first  the  production  picture, 
and  I  think  I  can  heighten  Its  effect  if  1 
compare  figures — when  comparison  Is  possi- 
ble—with the  figures  of  the  World  War  in 
1917  and  1918.  Then,  too,  you  remember, 
the  Nation  was  called  upon  to  deliver  Its  full 
strength  against  an  ambitious  foe.  Yet  seen 
In  detail  and  In  perspective,  the  current 
struggle  has  called  for  an  Incomparably 
greater  effort  from  the  American  people.  In 
the  unified  drive  we  have  tapped  reserves  of 
energy  never  called  up  In  that  earlier  struggle. 
In  money,  In  numbers  of  weapons,  In  goods, 
in  ships,  In  manpower  we  are  driven  to  the 
utmost  of  our  reaources  to  provide  what  must 
be  provided  If  our  historic  liberties  are  to  be 
preserved  from  the  fate  which  has  overtaken 
natlona  less  fortunate  than  we. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  men.  On  June  30, 
of  this  year,  our  Army  numbered  approxi- 
mately 6.800.000. 

This.  In  Itaelf.  has  represented  a  gigantic 
undertaking.  You  cannot  simply  order 
6,800,000  men  to  arms  and  have  them  spring 
from  the  ground  caparisoned  and  equipped 
for  battle.  Land  must  be  surveyed  and 
cleared  for  camps  and  airfields,  roads  laid, 
barracks  buUt,  sanitary  facilities  installed, 
hospitals  constructed.  The  last  great  budget 
which  came  before  the  House  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  4,500  poets,  camps,  and  other 
installations. 

Funds  to  maintain  over  900  airfields  were 
also  provided  In  that  same  budget,  with 
runways  In  excess  of  two  and  three  quar- 
ter million  square  yards,  and  with  parking. 
•{irons  and  taxlways  exceeding  two  and  a 
quarter  mllUon  square  yards.  The  paved 
roadway  alone  constructed  by  the  engineers 
In  the  last  a  years  would  b\Uld  4  separate 


highways  from  New  York  to  San  rranclsco 
20  feet  wide. 

This  represents  a  huge  task  of  construc- 
tion and  of  organization,  for  each  of  these 
camps  is  a  self-sustaining  city  in  Itself  with 
Its  own  hospitals,  churches,  theaters,  serv- 
ice dubs.  Before  ever  men  could  report  to 
them,  their  quartermaster  stores  had  to  pro- 
vide sleeping  quarters  and  bedding  for  the 
men,  focd  In  the  mess  halls,  and  all  the  the  u- 
sand-and-oue  little  Items  which  represent 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  ordinary  living 
In  an  Array  camp  as  well  as  in  the  houses 
and  apartments  of  a  city.  And  before  these 
Items  could  be  Issued  to  the  men,  they  had 
to  be  manufactured.  You  see  how  complex 
and  far-reaching  this  process  is  when  you 
consider  Its  ramifications. 

All  this  expansion  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment began  with  the  passage  of  the  Se- 
lective Training  and  Service  Act  in  Septem- 
ber 1940.  On  June  30  of  that  year,  cur 
Regular  Army  totaled  264,035  men.  with  an 
additional  214.612  In  the  National  Guard  and 
119.869  in  the  Reserve.  A  year  later,  on  June 
30,  1941,  with  the  National  Guard  in  the 
Federal  service  and  many  of  the  Reserves 
called  to  active  duty,  the  Army  had  grown 
to  1,350.000  enlisted  men.  Its  strength  had 
doubled  by  Jum  30.  1942.  when  our  force 
numbered  2.865.000.  In  the  12  months  end- 
ing June  30.  1943,  it  more  than  doubled  again 
to  reach  its  tota'  of  approximately  6,800.000. 
The  slower  growth  of  the  earlier  months 
of  the  war  was  conditioned  by  the  fact  that 
this  Nation  was  unprepared  for  the  gigantic 
task  which  It  had  assumed.  The  foresight 
of  the  President  and  the  Ccnc^re-^s  had  done 
much  to  make  \is  ready  for  the  blow  which 
was  to  fall  in  December  1941.  But  we  are  a 
peaceful  people.  Until  the  intent  of  Hitler 
on  one  side  of  the  world  and  of  Hlrohito  on 
the  other  became  fully  evident.  I  doubt  that 
there  were  many  Americans  who  envisioned 
that  this  Nation  would  be  plunged  inevitably 
Into  an  engulfing  war. 

Once  that  design  was  made  clear — once 
the  traitorous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  com- 
mitted us  to  the  necessity  of  defending  our 
national  existence — then  the  enterprise  of 
the  American  people  was  turned  into  the 
channel  of  swtft,  relentless  preparation  to 
strike  such  a  blow  for  liberty  as  the  world 
had  never  seen  before. 

The  camps  grew  and  the  men  poured  In, 
donned  their  uniforms,  took  up  their  weap- 
ons. It  was  a  familiar  pattern  at  first  to 
those  of  las  who  remember  the  last  war. 
There  was  the  same  tyx)€  of  cantonment,  the 
same  spectacle  of  citizens  being  turned  into 
soldiers,  the  same  grim  air  of  determination. 
But  In  the  developing  preparations  of  those 
early  months.  It  became  swiftly  apparent  how 
far  the  technique  of  war  had  advanced  in 
the  quarter  century  since  1918.  We  took  our 
mechanized  progress  to  Prance  In  those 
days — we  had  trucks  to  carry  some  of  the 
men  and  supplies;  we  had  a  few  planes  and 
a  few  tanks.  But  the  spectacle  of  a  mech- 
anized army  of  high  mobility  remained  un- 
developed to  the  end  of  that  first  World  War, 
No  army  had  acquired  suflacient  momentum 
to  propel  a  force-in-motion  capable  of  roll- 
ing back  the  defensive  structure  of  its 
enemy. 

The  demand  on  our  factories  In  1917  and 
1918  was  small  for  this  very  reason  In  com- 
parison with  the  sudden  and  unprecedented 
needs  of  modem  warfare.  The  figures  de- 
velop this  comparison  graphically. 

For  example.  Army  Ordnance  spent  tl?,- 
300,000,000  for  artillery,  tanks,  motor  vehicles, 
bombs,  ammunition,  rifles,  machine  guns. 
and  aircraft  cannon  in  the  fiscal  year  1943. 
This  vast  expenditure  becomes  more  readily 
understandable  when  I  say  that,  coupled 
with  earlier  expenditures.  It  has  provided  one 
piece  of  artillery  for  every  45  soldiers  in  our 
entire  Army.    In   World   War   No.   1 — when 


our  striking  power  appeared  by  no  means 
small— we  had  but  a  single  piece  of  artillery 
for  every  1.110  soldiers.  In  April  1943  alone 
this  Nation  produced  three  times  as  many 
pieces  of  field  artillery  as  in  the  entire  19 
months  of  World  War  No.  1. 

Our  total  production  of  machine  guns  has 
reached  one  and  one-half  million,  as  com- 
pared with  a  delivery  of  slightly  less  than 
200,000  in  the  first  World  War. 

We  have  reached  the  5.000.000  figure  In 
production  of  shoulder  weapons— the  Garand 
rifle,  the  Ml  carbine,  and  submachine  guns. 
Our  small-arms  ammunition  has  mounted 
until  we  have  produced  22,000.000,000  rounds, 
as  compared  with  one-sixth  of  that  amount 
in  the  earl'cr  war  We  have  produced  five 
and  one-half  million  demolition,  general 
purpose,  and  armor-piercing  bombs  to  June 
30  1943  whereas  our  production  of  this  im- 
portant weapon  In  the  first  World  War  was 

192.000  ,     _.      ^ 

About  40  000  tanks  had  been  received  at 
the  half-wi'.v  mark  in  1943.  Diu-lng  a  re- 
cent month  almost  twice  as  many  were  pro- 
duced each  day  as  In  all  of  the  first  World 
War.  More  than  19.000  pieces  of  self-pro- 
pelled artillerv  have  been  delivered  so  far. 
This  is  a  startling  figure  when  it  is  placed 
beside  the  simple  10  we  had  produced  by 
Armistice  Day.  1918. 

Since  the  bombs  fell  on  Pearl  Harbor  we 
have  -shipped  24.000.000  tons  of  cargo  to  bases 
overseas  In  1917  and  1918  our  total  ship- 
ments to  the  troops  in  France  were  9,000.000. 
During  the  first  year  of  this  war  the  Army 
shipped  overseas  6  times  the  volume  of  sup- 
plies and  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  men 
as  were  tr'.nspcrted  in  the  first  year  of  World 
War  No.  1.  We  have  made  this  great  accom- 
plishment despite  the  fact  that  the  distances 
traveled  are  over  two  and  a  half  times  as 
great  as  In  the  previous  war 

Aviation  was  in  its  infancy  in  the  first 
World  War.  The  old  DH-4  observation  and 
bombardment  planes,  which  we  thought 
were  so  fine,  reached  an  all-out  speed  of  125 
miles  an  hour.  Today's  nearest  comparable 
fighter,  the  Warhawk  P-40,  has  a  maximum 
range  of  over  900  miles  and  a  top  speed  of 
approximately  390  miles  an  hour. 

We  spent  a  total  of  $503,000,000  in  the  last 
war  for  Army  airplanes,  engines,  and  spare 
parts.  In  the  present  war,  up  to  June  30, 
1943.  allotments  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  to- 
taled $40,000,000,000.  Lets  get  the  pictxure  of 
what  that  money  is  going  for.  During  the 
calendar  year  1941  a  total  of  16,651  planes 
was  accepted  by  the  Army.  During  the  18 
months  from  January  1,  1942,  to  July  1,  1943. 
the  Army  accepted  73,132  planes.  For  that 
18  months'  period,  total  monthly  production 
under  Army  contracts  averaged  slightly  over 
4,000  planes. 

Today  aircraft  production  in  this  coimtry 
is  averaging  more  than  7.000  planes  monthly, 
and  production  charts  call  for  a  steady  up- 
ward climb  during  the  months  ahead.  Some 
of  these  planes  go  to  our  allies  In  the  United 
Nations  under  lease -lend,  some  go  to  the 
Navy — by  far  the  largest  share  goes  to  our 
hard-hitting  Army  Air  Forces.  I  daresay 
that  the  Army  receives  4.501  or  more  planes 
out  of  each  month's  total. 

How  does  this  compare  with  our  enemies* 
production?  The  best  figures  I  have  seen 
indicate  that  the  Axis  is  not  producing  more 
than  4.000  planes  a  month.  This  Is  divided 
up  between  Germany,  which  produces  2,200, 
Japan,  which  produces  1,200,  and  Italy.  600. 
Quite  apart  from  our  own  mounting  produc- 
tion. Great  Britain  and  Russia  together  are 
now  turning  out  more  aircraft  than  the 
enemy. 

There  is  plenty  of  striking  power  left  in  the 
LtiftwafTe  and  in  the  Jap  air  fieets,  as  cur 
pilots  are  learning  over  Europe  and  In  the 
southwest  Pacific.  But  the  situation  has 
changed  astonishingly  since  those  days  of 
the  battle  of  Britain  when  the  might  of  the 


German  air  force  was  overwhelmingly  su- 
perior to  all  the  strength  the  democracies 
could  muster. 

These  figures — and  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  they  are  astonishing  figures — represent 
a  great  part  of  the  huge  momentum  this 
Nation  has  rolled  up  In  the  21  months  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  cost  has  been  huge. 
From  Apri  1917  through  April  1919  Army 
expenditures  were  about  $14.000,000  000. 
From  July  1941  to  July  1943  Army  expendi- 
tures were  about  $.56,000,000,000  and  we  had 
obligated  $101,00,000,000. 

This  Is  a  portion  of  the  stake  which  Amer- 
ica has  been  forced  to  provide  to  halt  the 
ambitious  progress  of  three  men — Hitler, 
Hlrohito,  Mussolini.  One  of  these  three  has 
now  been  eliminated.  How  long  will  these 
other  two  stand  out  against  our  growing 
might? 

To  that  question,  no  man  can  give  an  an- 
swer, and  the  Nation  is  poorly  served  by  those 
who  l)elieve  that  our  recent  and  stunning 
victories  on  both  sides  of  the  world  have 
driven  the  fight  out  of  oui  enemies.  Such 
speculation  can  only  work  harm  to  our  cause. 
The  fact  is  that  all  of  our  energies  must 
remain  committed  to  this  war  until  the  final 
concltision  of  hostilities,  when  the  Swastika 
and  the  Rising  Sun  are  both  hauled  down 
from  the  slave  states  over  which  they  fly.  We 
cannot^we  dare  not — relax  our  effort,  for 
then  we  shall  permit  our  enemies  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  smashing  blows  we  are  de- 
livering. We  shall  permit  them  time  to  re- 
group their  forces  on  new  lines  and.  per- 
haps, time  to  gather  new  strength  for  counter- 
blows which  will  delay  the  end  by  months 
if  not  by  years, 

I  have  heard  rumors  that  ah  this  produc- 
tion I  talked  about  a  few  moments  ago  had 
progressed  so  favorably  that  now  we  could 
even  begin  turning  back  some  of  our  efforts  to 
civilian  Industry  Lieutenant  General  Bre- 
hon  Somervell,  commanding  general  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces,  which  procures  all  Its 
equipment  and  supplies  for  the  entire  Army, 
took  notice  of  them  when  he  appeared  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  to  discuss  the  budget  for  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

"At  the  present  time,"  General   Somervell 
said,  and  I  am  quoting,  "the  production  is 
such   that  we   have   had   to   limit   to   a   very 
serious  degree  the  amount  of  equipment  that 
we   can   put   in  the   hands  of   the  divisions 
which  we  have  in  training      •     •     •     So  far 
from  having  a  surplus  of  equipment,  there  is 
no*  enough  In  sight,  even  if  we  do  meet  the 
programs  which  are  laid  out  now.  to  provide 
tht  equipment  that  the  Army  needs.  •    •     •• 
General    Somervell    had    some    interesting 
things  to  say  about  the  uses  to  which  funds 
have   been   allotted  which   indicate  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Army  into  an  effective  fight- 
ing force.     He  pointed  out  that  year  before 
last  we  used  approximately  47  percent  of  our 
total  equipment  for  the  Initial  equipment  of 
our  troops.     This  year  it  is  about  29  percent, 
and  next  year  that  figure  will  have  been  re- 
duced to  19  percent. 

But,  General  Somervell  added,  and  I  shall 
quote  again:  "That  does  not  mean  that  the 
total  over-all  output  in  our  production  pro- 
gram is  reduced.  It  only  means  that  there 
Is  a  change  in  emphasis  on  the  ty^pe  of  main- 
tenance we  arc  making.  In  other  words,  once 
we  get  enough  cannon  to  supply  all  our 
troops,  we  must  make  more  cannon  for  re- 
placements, and  the  more  cannon  we  have 
•  on  the  firing  line  the  more  ammunition  we 
must  manufacture." 

You  can  readily  see  from  General  Somer- 
vell's words  that  "in  spite  of  our  huge  pro- 
duction for  war  the  demands  of  this  global 
war  are  greater.  If  we  let  down  our  produc- 
tion for  an  in.stnnt,  men  on  a  distant  firing 
line  will  want  for  guns,  for  ammunition,  for 
Ie:oa. 


Let  us  see  for  a  moment  how  far  we  have 
come  along  the  difficult  road  to  victory. 

What  we  have  done  up  to  now  is  prelude 
for  the  greater  military  adventures  which  are 
to  come.  It  has  been  a  mightly  prelude,  but 
the  reconquest  of  Etuope  and  of  the  vast 
empire  which  the  Japw  have  snatched  for 
themselves  in  the  Pacific  Is  an  adventure  of 
the  greatest  magnitude.  Do  you  believe  that 
the  grasping,  voracious  dictators  of  Germany 
and  Japan  will  permit  their  nations  to  col- 
lapse while  tbeir  armies  in  the  field  remain 
unbeaten? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  German  people 
have  been  made  intensely  uncomfortable  by 
the  terrifBc  bombings  which  they  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  British  and  American  planes. 
I  feel  equal  assurance.  Judging  by  some  of 
the  comments  by  Japanefe  radio  commen- 
tators which  we  see  reprinted  In  our  press, 
that  the  people  of  Hirohitos  island  homeland 
are  dreading  the  shadow  of  our  planes  against 
the  clouds. 

But  these  people  have  been  disciplined  by 
the  hard  philosophies  of  their  leaders,  con- 
ditioned to  privation  and  suffering.  They 
are  sin-rounded  and  cowed  by  legions  of 
police  who.  they  well  know,  will  put  down 
any  suggestion  of  revolt  against  the  esUb- 
llshed  order  with  ruthless  cruelty.  Only  the 
other  day  you  read  what  the  nervous  trigger 
fingers  of  the  Nazi  overlords  did  to  the  gentle 
people  of  Denmark. 

These  men  of  Germany  and  Japan  had 
gone  far  In  their  first  headlong  plunge.  Be- 
fore this  Nation  ever  entered  the  war,  Ger- 
many had  overrun  the  entire  continent  of 
Europe.  Before  we  could  transport  a  suffi- 
cient force  into  the  southwest  Pacific,  the 
Japs  had  carri-i  through  their  own  "vell-laid 
plans  of  conquest. 

With  these  two  enemies  firmly  entrenched, 
the  wonder  is  that  we  have  done  so  well  in 
our  21  months  of  war. 

We  have  transported  more  than  2.000,000 
of  our  men  to  stations  overseas.  We  have 
wrested  Guadalcanal  and  New  Georgia 
from  the  desperate  hands  of  the  Japs.  We 
have  driven  them  from  a  large  part  of  their 
conquests  hi  New  Guinea  and  are  now  en- 
gaged in  delivering  the  death  blow  at  Sala- 
maua.  We  have  sunk  a  prodigious  amount 
of  their  shipping.  We  have  downed  their 
planes  at  an  increaaingly  favorable  rate,  cul- 
minating in  the  holocaust  of  destruction 
which  caused  them  to  abandon  their  forward 
base  at  Wewak  and  retire  to  HoUandia  In 
New  Guinea. 

But  the  road  in  the  Pacific  Is  long  and 
tortuous.  We  must  drive  the  Japs  from 
other  strongly  held  island  defenses.  We 
must  take  Burma  back,  and  open  the  Burma 
Road  to  Chinas  interior.  We  must  bring  our 
might  to  bear  against  the  homeland  of  the 
Japs  Itself — on  the  sea,  In  the  air,  on  the 
land. 

The  Japs  show  no  signs  of  weakness.  We 
have  given  them  plenty  of  indication  that  our 
American  troops  can  be  as  tough  and  as 
crafty  in  Jungle  warfare  as  they  are.  But  the 
fight  remains  strong  In  the  men  of  Hlrohito. 
We  learned  It  at  Munda.  We  learned  It  again 
on  Attu.  And  because  the  Japs  abandoned 
Kiska  we  have  no  reason  for  assuming  that  it 
was  through  fear.  To  remain  would  have 
been  the  hysterical,  mass  suicide  of  madmen. 
No  military  purpose  could  have  been  served 
by  leaving  a  force  to  .ts  annihillation. 

In  Europe  the  prelude  is  over.  Tlie  big  bhow 
Is  about  to  begin — in  fact,  it  has  begun — 
with  the  landings  on  Italy's  mainland.  I 
do  not  need  to  rehear.se  the  steps  by  which 
we  have  ma(ie  the  Mediterranean  ours,  driven 
the  Italians  and  the  Nazis  from  their  con- 
quests in  north  Africa,  expelled  their  armies 
from  Sicily  until  at  last  we  have  begun  to 
batter  against  the  citadel  of  Europe  itself. 

We  must  not  be  impatient  for  these  greater 
events  to  unfold.  It  requires  time  to  mount 
gigantic    offensives.      Three    thousand    ships 


took  part  In  the  Invasion  of  Sicily,  carrying 
160,000   troops   with    1,800   guns,   600   Unks, 
14.000  vehicles,  together  wlh  the  supplies  and 
provisions  to  keep   this  great  force  on   the 
move.     It  takes  time  to  assemble  all  these 
parts  of  the  Invasion  picture.    It  takes  time 
to  plan  the  split-second  schedule  of  landings 
by  which  they  are  brought  into  the  beaches. 
It  takes  time  to  batter  down  the  resistance  of 
beasoned  troops  and  crush  their  will  to  resist. 
And  if  you  are  tempted  to  Impatience,  if 
you  hear  the  armchair  strategists  drive  their 
fists  into  their  palms  and  bellow  for  a  frontal 
assault   on  Hitler's  greatest  defenses  before 
the  operation  is  militarily  feasible,  remember 
that  In  this  war  we  are  winning  victories  with 
an  economy  of  casualties.    In  the  18  mooths 
of  the  first  World  War  we  lost  266.000  men 
killed  and  wounded.    In  the  first  19  months 
of    this    war.    including    missing    and    pris- 
oners of  war,  the  Army  alone  suffered  65,000 
casualties. 

The  toll  of  war  Is  great  and  It  Is  inevitable. 
Our  leaders  are  keeping  It  to  a  minimum  by 
the  skill  with  which  they  prepare  the  men 
for  battle,  by  the  stepped-up  firepower  of 
their  weapons,  by  the  miracles  of  medical 
care  which  are  performed  on  the  battlefield 
and  In  the  aerial  transport  which  brings  the 
wounded  quickly  to  base  hospitals.  To  show 
you  what  that  care  is  doing,  let  me  cite  an- 
other comparison  between  this  war  and  the 
last.  In  World  War  No.  1  the  ratio  of  soldiers 
dying  from  wounds  was  7.2  percent.  We  have 
come  close  to  cutting  that  In  half,  for  In  this 
war  the  percentage  Is  3.8. 

That,  gentlemen,  gives  you  the  picture  as  i 
see  it  today.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  long  this 
war  will  last.  But  let  me  repeat  that  IX 
Americans  on  the  civilian  front  relax  their 
effort  for  a  moment  now,  the  end  will  be 
agonizingly  delayed.  Our  milltery  progress 
is  proceeding  now  in  carefully  timed,  skill- 
fully planned  offensives  against  the  enemy. 
They  have  brought  us  into  Europe.  They 
will  not  stop  until  our  troops  are  in  Hitler's 
Germany. 

This  global  war  is  a  gigantic  undertaking 
in  which  every  man  and  woman  plays  their 
part.  It  is  not  the  Army's  war  or  the  Navy's 
war.  It  Is  your  war  and  my  war,  and  our 
duties  are  as  definitely  assigned  as  those  of 
any  soldier  on  a  hostile  Italian  road  today. 

He  depends  on  you  and  on  me  to  see  that 
the  effort  at  home  never  ceases.  He  depends 
on  you  and  on  me  to  help  him  gain  our  vic- 
tory.   Not  till  it  is  won  can  he  come  home. 


American  Recommitment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

or  tTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  28.  1943 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  a  poein  written  by  Wil- 
liam Stanley  Dunford.  of  Prove,  Utah, 
the  f £aher  of  Pvt.  Paul  O.  Dunford.  who 
died  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Dunford  is  a  lawyer  in  my  home 
town  of  Provo,  Utah,  and  is  one  of  Utah's 
leading  and  best-known  lawyers.  I  feel 
sure  that  not  only  the  people  who  have 
sons  in  the  service  but  the  public  gen- 
erally will  deeply  appreciate  this  very 
splendid  poem.  Such  poems  as  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  make  it  easier  for  all  of  us 
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to  do  our  share  in  the  winning  of  the 

war. 

AvnicAif  BXCOMicmtxirr 

I  must  not  (all  I     This  UtUe  life  of  mine, 
80  dear  to  me,  luid  thow  who  give  me  love, 

!■  no  more  mine  to  board  or  keep  secure 
Than  rain  distilling  from  the  clouds  above! 

The  heritage  of  ages  fills  my  veins! 

Z  am  not  me  because  I  willed  to  be, 
But  since  when  dawn  of  hxunan  time  began. 

Strange  forces  focalized  to  make  me — me! 

I  know  that  In  forgotten  ages  past. 

My  fathers  stood  with  fearless,  blazing  eyes, 
Defiant  of  the  foes  that  stalked  their  paths, 

And  shouted  challenge  Into  hostile  skies  I 

I  know,  because,  within  my  little  life, 

No  progress  e'er  was  made  without  a  fight! 
Whatever  is  most  worthy  in  my  days. 

I've  taken  by  my  wits,  or  by  my  might! 
The  essence  of  my  fathers'  dreams  is  mine! 

I  have  in  me  the  filfrlngs  of  their  8o\ilEl 
Their  stamina  is  mine  to  keep  me  sane ! 

I'm    strong,    because,    by    strength,    they 
reached  their  goals! 

I  dare  not  fall!     The  eyes  of  ancient  sires 
Are  focused  on  the  life  I  now  must  live! 

What  service  to  my  world  of  living  things 
Is  In  my  pow'r  to  give— I  now  m\ist  give! 

Oppressed  were  they.  In  cob-webbed  hist'rles 
gone. 
Their  comforts  and  their  affluence  despoiled. 
But  through  their  beatings — tod  their  hearts' 
distress. 
Their  spirits  ne'er  were  cowed — ^nor  Ideals 
soUed! 

But,  rising  on  the  ashes  of  their  homes. 
They  stood  erect,  with  hands  upetretched 
to  God, 
And  pledged  the  sacred  life  blood  In  their 
veins. 
To  keep  oppression  from  their  sacred  sod! 

They  never  stopped  to  count  the  carnal  gain, 

An  ideal  saved  was.  richly,  their  reward  I 
If,  by  their  death,  they  saw  their  aims  con- 
firmed. 
What  matter  that  they  died  by  fire — or 
sword? 

I  shall  not  fall!  The  sacred  blood  they 
spUled 

Ordains  me  to  the  valiant  cause  they  won 
ni  not  be  worthr  my  heroic  sires 

If  I  should  pause  before  my  task  Is  done! 

UT    PIXDCX 

No  tyrant's  heel  will  ever  tread  this  ground. 
Enriched  by  sacred  martyr's  holy  blood. 

As  long  as  life  shall  pulse  within  my  veins. 
As  long  as  I  can  take  my  cause  to  Ood! 
— Wm.  Stanley  Dunford. 
Paovo,  Utah. 


Amy-NaTj  EUctraaks  Pr^^Bction 
AgeKy 


EXTENSION  OF  REIIARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  MRUK 

or  KKW  TOBX 

IN  "mC  ^ODSB  OF  REPRBSSMTATIVES 

Tuesdat,  September  2t.  1945 

Mr.  MRUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
eoncem  about  am>arent  Irregularities, 
politics,  and  injustices  in  a  Joint  division 
of  the  Army  and  the  Nayy  to  wliich  my 
attention  has  been  called.  I  wish  to  speak 
cm  that  situation. 


While  the  House  Civil  Service  Investi- 
gating Committee  has  been  conducting 
an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Army- 
Navy  Electronics  Production  Agency,  my 
personal  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
functioning  of  this  agency,  and  I  have 
been  making  my  own  investigation.  Al- 
though the  committee's  probers  are  still 
engaged  in  their  work  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Army-Navy  Electronics  Production 
Agency— to  which  I  shall  hereafter  refer 
as  A.  N.  E.  P.  A. — I  have  obtained  suffi- 
cient facts  from  several  sources  outside 
the  committee  to  be  able  to  anticipate 
that  the  report  of  the  committee's  inves- 
tigators will  be  very  revealing. 

I  understand,  indeed,  that  the  facts 
gathered  by  the  committee's  investi- 
gators are  of  so  serious  implications  that 
the  committee  contemplates  hearings  on 
A.  N.  E.  P.  A. 

It  may  be  of  significance  that,  in  tiie 
midst  of  the  committee's  investigation, 
the  chief  investigator  has  been  extended 
an  appointment  with  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
which  will  take  him  from  his  important 
position  with  Representative  Ramspeck's 
Civil  Service  Investigating  Committee 
and  possibly  leave  his  work  unfinished. 
This  development  has  been  heretofore 
deplored  pubUcly  by  George  D.  Riley, 
conductor  of  U.  S.  and  Us,  a  nationally 
read  column  in  the  Washington  Times - 
Herald,  who  last  week  wrote  that  "Dillar 
Lasseter,  committee  director,  was  going 
like  all  get  out"  and  "was  scratching  pay 
dirt." 

Mr.  Riley  added: 

We  generally  look  twice  when  a  congres- 
sional committee  Is  getting  busy  investigating 
civil  service  and  some  of  the  etrange  goings- 
on  in  Impwrtant  places.  So  many  have  failed 
to  bring  up  the  worms  Into  the  sunlight. 

I  am  hopeful,  however,  that  Mr.  Rams- 
RCK  and  his  committee  will  give  A.  N. 
E.  P.  A.  an  exjxKure  to  the  sun. 

My  feeling  is  the  result  of  what  I  have 
learned  independently. 

In  commenting  at  all,  I  have  but  one 
interest,  not  of  impeding  our  war-to- 
victory  program,  as  mapped  out  by  the 
militaiy  experts,  but  like  the  purpose  for 
which  A.  N.  E.  P.  A.  was  brought  into 
being,  to  expedite  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

A.  N.  E.  P.  A,  is  one  of  the  biggest 
things  in  the  war  program.  It  was 
created  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy— by 
Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell  for  the 
Army — to  expedite  the  production  and 
delivery  of  electronic  devices  which  are 
vital  to  the  waging  of  the  war,  like  ra- 
dio, radar,  and  all  communications 
equipment. 

X  am  personally  perturbed  about  the 
charges  I  have  been  hearing  with  ref- 
erence to  A.  N.  E.  P.  A. — charges  of  poli- 
tics, inexperience,  mismanagement. 

If  "$6,500  is  being  paid  to  men  for 
reading  funny  papers,"  as  Mr.  Riley  said 
in  his  Times-Herald  c^lunyi,  for  that 
reason  alone,  if  for  no  other  reason,  you 
and  I  in  Oonffress  will  want  very  much  to 
know  about  it.  even  though  the  agency 
affected  is  a  branch  of  our  Army  and 
Navy,  to  which  we  properly  delegate  the 
military   determinations.    Paying   men 


$6,500  a  year  and  neglecting  to  see  to  It 
that  they  have  something  better  to  do 
with  their  time  as  civilian  employees  of 
the  military  services  than  to  follow  the 
adventures  in  picture-strip  of  Mutt  and 
Jeff  is  no  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
our  manpower  problem. 

We  should  wish  to  know,  too,  why 
A.  N.  E.  P.  A.  is  top-heavy  with  high- 
salaried  personnel,  why  many  of  the 
employees  are  receiving  much  higher 
salary  than  they  were  paid  in  private  in- 
dustry, why  the  agency  has  been  lacking 
in  ability  to  supervise,  why  so  many  of  its 
workers  are  not  qualified  by  prior  ex- 
perience as  expediters,  why  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  qualifications  for  per- 
sonnel were  not  acceptable  to  A.  N.  E. 
P.  A.,  why  politics  seems  to  have  entered 
into  selection  of  personnel  inasmuch  as 
several  A.  N.  E.  P.  A.  officials  are  former 
Detroit  automotive  men  and  a  large 
number  of  the  employees  are  from  the 
Detroit  area. 

According  to  testimony  by  General 
Somervell  before  the  House  Civil  Service 
Investigating  Committee  on  June  16  last, 
the  Westeni  Electric  Co.  "have  some- 
thing like  $400,000,000  worth  of  work 
with  us"— and  General  Somervell  ex- 
plained that  he  "wrote  the  president  of 
the  company,  asking  for  the  loan"  of  the 
vice  president's  services  for  6  months. 
It  was  shortly  after  the  Western  Electric 
vice  president,  Fred  C.  Lack,  had  signed 
a  contract  with  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
War  Department  for  a  $74,000,000  job  to 
be  expedited  by  A.  N.  E.  P.  A.  that  Mr. 
Lack  became  head  of  A.  N.  E.  P.  A. 
Thereafter,  "another  man  from  the  same 
outfit"— ^his  quotation  is  also  from  the 
testimony  of  General  Somervell — F.  D. 
Tellright — has  succeeded  as  the  present 
head  of  A.  N.  E.  P.  A. 

The  entire  electronics  program,  includ- 
ing the  wire  and  cable  program,  should 
be  rigidly  investigated,  and  the  Govern- 
ment personnel  which  have  had  to  do 
with  it  should  be  investigated  as  to  quali- 
fications and  integrity.  Several  billion 
dollars  of  our  taxpayers'  money  is  being 
spent  for  the  procurements  involved. 

It  is  desirable,  I  believe,  that  the  entire 
business  of  A.  N.  E.  P.  A.  be  explored  not 
only  by  the  House  Civil  Service  Investi- 
gating Committee  but  also  by  other  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  and  that  officials  of 
A.  N.  E.  P.  A.  be  made  to  explain  many 
things. 


The  Church  and  Racial  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  ELUSON 

OF    UASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1943 

Mr.  ELUSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  extract 
from  an  address  made  by  the  Reverend 
W.  W.  Judd  on  the  subject  of  the  Church 
and  Racial  Relations. 
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The  addre&s  was  prefaced  by  this  statement 
from  The  Message  of  the  O:cford  Interchurch 
Conference  1937: 

"The  Christian  sees  distinctions  of  race  as 
part  of  God's  purpose  to  enrich  mankind  with 
a  diversity  of  gifts.  Against  racial  pride  or 
race  antagonism  the  church  must  set  its  face 
implacably  as  rebellion  against  God.  Espe- 
cially, in  its  own  life  and  worship  there  can 
be  no  place  for  barriers  because  of  race  or 
color.  Similarly  the  Christian  accepts  na- 
tional communities  as  part  of  Gods  purpose 
to  enrich  and  diversify  human  life.  Every 
man  is  called  of  God  to  serve  his  fellows  in 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  But 
national  egotism  tending  to  the  suppression 
of  other  nationalities  or  of  minorities  is.  no 
less  than  individual  egotism,  a  sin  against 
the  Creator  of  all  peoples  and  races  The 
deification  of  nation,  race,  or  class,  or  of 
political  or  cultural  ideas,  is  idolatry,  and 
can  only  lead  to  increasing  division  and 
disaster." 

The  extract  from  the  address  follows: 

"THE    EEFrCEES    AND    THE   JEWISH    PROBLEM 

"Anti-Semitism  is  a  festering  sore,  even  in 
the  supposedly  liberal  and  tolerant  Canadian 
scene. 

"According  to  the  religious  census  of  Can- 
ada, 1941.  there  are  168.377  Jews,  only  1.46 
percent  of  the  population.  With  such  a  com- 
paratively small  group,  and  with  the  tolerant 
and  happy  attitude  of  the  English  people 
during  past  generations  as  an  example  to  us, 
one  would  imagine  that  there  would  be  no 
anti-Semitic  feelln<?  among  us. 

"But  there  is.     To  generalize  briefly,  it   Is 
attributed    to    three    alleged    causes:    (1)    A 
general  aggressive  attitude  of  Jews  in  social 
and    other    departments    of    life.     (2)    Sharp 
business  practices.     (3)    An  international  at- 
titude not  acceptable  to  some  persons.     Dr. 
James  Parkes.  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, probably  the  best  contemporary  Chris- 
tian authority  on  this  question,  assumes  that 
the  first  is  a  psychological  attitude,  the  self- 
defensive  mechanism  workifig  as  a  result  of 
centuries  of  persecution   and,  therefore,  our 
fault;  that  the  second  is  not  more  apparent 
In  Jews  than  in  so-called  Christians— there 
being    good    and    bad    Jews    and    Christians. 
The  charge  of  emphasized  international  long- 
ings Is  surely  an  inheritance  from  the  best  of 
the  Jewish  prophets  and  is  In  line  with  the 
best  of  Christian  visions  for  a  decent  world 
order  wherein  there  shall  be  peace  and  broth- 
erhood in  a  reallTied  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
"Without  doubt  the  narrow  attitude  of  the 
Jewish    community    to    Intermarriage    with 
Gentiles  is  a  contributing  factor. 

"It  is  sad  to  state,  but  an  undeniable  fact 
that  there  are  evidences  that  this  anti-Sem- 
itic attitude  flames  more  brightly  today.    It  Is 
a  repercussion  from  Europe.    I  need  not  men- 
tion the  smaller  evidences  of  thl.s— personal 
and  family  dislikes,  the  attempts  to  bar  Jews 
from  certain  city  areas,  the  barriers  placed 
covertly,    if    not    overtly,    against    them    by 
certain    universities,    medical    societies,    etc. 
No'      do     I     want     to     whitewash     Jewish 
people  entirely.     They  are  to  blame.     But  the 
greater  blame  lies  with  us  as  we  review  the 
history  of  age-long  persecution  and  as  we  re- 
call the  whole  Christian  challenge  to  love  our 
neiehbors  as  ourselves 

"Sufficient  to  say  that  the  Christian  church 
people  as  such  have  to  acknowledge  their  fail- 
ure to  sympathize  and  to  help  sufficiently  to 
overcome  this  ugly  spirit  In  our  midst.  If 
we  do  not  do  so.  citizens  generally  will  cer- 
tainly not  learn  to  do  so.  We  must  never 
forget  that  In  Germany  anti-Semitism  was 
used  as  the  first  weapon  to  later  attack  all 
religion.  ,  ,  ^ 

"A  specific  part  of  this  problem  which  must 
be  faced  today  is  that  of  the  refugees  of  relig- 
ious and /or  political  persecution.  They  are 
both  Jew  and  Gentile.    In  Europe  today  there 


are  eight  to  ten  millions  of  displaced  persons  ! 
of  all  races  and  all  creeds,  victims  of  Nazi  per- 
secution. Around  the  Mediterranean  there 
are  collected  an  estimated  200.000  seeking  a 
permanent  home  In  Palestine,  north  Africa. 
South  America,  or  wherever  they  may  be  re- 
ceived. In  Lisbon,  the  still  neutral  port  of 
Europe  there  are  always  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  ready  to  be  rescued.  Portugal  can 
take  no  more,  but  receives  from  over  the 
Pyrenees  continually  more  who  continue  to 
keep  the  group  up  to  about  that  norm 

"To  her  everlasting  honor  be  it  said.  Great 
Britain  has  some  200,000  refugees,  some  ar- 
rived just  before  the  war  broke  out,  most  at 
the  time  of  Dunkerque  or  since.  Some  60.000 
of  those  are  Jews.  There  are  still  being  res- 
cued or  allowed  to  filter  Into  Britain  nearly  a 
thousand  a  year.  Today  there  are  groups  of 
Christian  people  in  Britain  pressing  on  gov- 
ernment to  allow  more  to  enter,  and  to  rescue 
them.  Government  is  sympathetic  but  faces 
the  difficulty  of  shipping  facilities,  the  ability 
t>.  feed  more  population,  and  so  forth. 

"These  200,000  are  there  in  spite  of  the 
grave  privations  that  the  English  people  are 
themselves  facing.  Nevertheless  the  whole 
refugee  community  In  its  various  national 
groups  is  participating  in  the  war  effort  con- 
structively and  helpfully. 

"British  leaders  are  stressing  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  merely  a  Jewish  problem,  though 
they  are  keenly  aware  of  what  Is  happening 
to  the  Jews  In  Poland  and  in  all  Nazi-domi- 
nated territory.  Nor  is  it  a  German  problem, 
thoug;h  there  are  German  exiles,  and  prob- 
ably thousands,  if  not  millions  of  Germans 
.=till  in  Germany  who  suffer  and  Irk  under 
!    Nazi  tyranny.     It  Is  a  human  problem. 

"This  brings  me  to  what  I  want  to  empha- 
size From  the  sheer  humanitarian  point  of 
view,  for  sweet  charity's  sake,  for  Christ's 
sake,  that  is,  for  attempting  today  to  give 
some  reality  to  His  gospci  of  love.  Canada 
should  open  her  doors  immediately  to  many 
of  the'^e  who  might  be  rescued— whose  lives 
may  be  saved,  to  put  it  bluntly— and  should 
face  her  responsibility  for  a  large-hearted  ad- 
mission after  the  war  of  a  fair  share  of  these 
people,  Jew  or  gentile  The  present  writer  is 
convinced  that,  in  addition,  such  a  policy  will 
prove  to  be  sound  economically  and  contrib- 
ute to  cultural  betterment.  In  fairness,  too, 
to  Britain  we  might  well  relieve  her  of  some 
of  the  responsibility  she  so  liberally  assumed. 
On  the  highest  grounds,  however,  Canada 
ought  to  take  a  vast  share  In  lifting  this 
burden  of  Europe's  and  Jewry's  sorrow. 

"This  Is  a  challenge  to  members  of  the 
Christian  churclf.  Officially,  as  far  as  pro- 
nouncements are  concerned  and  so  far  as 
church  officers  are  concerned  in  their  en- 
deavors to  arouse  ptiblic  opinion,  our  Church 
of  England  in  Canada  has  been  in  the  lead  in 
this  regard.  Since  1938  we  have  sought  the 
good  will  of  the  people.  Your  social  service 
department  has  assisted  national  commit- 
tees in  every  way  possible.  But  Canadian 
opinion  Is  hard  to  arouse.  We,  In  our  secure 
western  world,  have  become  very  complacent 
as  a  people;  labor  groups,  recalling  the  de- 
pression, have  fought  against  immigration 
(we  believe  that  such  an  effort  Is  against 
sound  economic  policy);  some  religious 
people,  even  religious  groups,  in  their  dislike 
of  the  Jews  have  overemphasized  this  ele- 
ment of  the  picture.  And  Government  hF.s, 
In  the  opinion  of  many,  been  very  niggardly 
in  its  acceptance  of  responsibility. 

"This  truly  Is  a  challenge  to  the  Christian 
conscience  and  will. 

'All  this  reference  to  refugees  Is  to  a  par- 
ticular problem  and  must  not  lead  us  from 
our  acceptance  of  a  responsibility  to  our 
present  Canadian  Jewish  compatriots. 

"Malvern  says.  'We  urge  that  use  be  made 
of  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  presence 
of  so  many  citizens  of  other  countries  In  oiu' 


own  to  make  personal  friendships  with  them 
and  to  learn  more  fully  to  understand  the 
outlook  of  those  nations.  Recognizing  the 
gravity  of  the  Jewish  problem,  we  urge  all 
Christians  to  take  their  part  In  seeking  an 
effective  solution  even  at  real  cost,  and  m  all 
circumstances  to  check  the  growth  of  anti- 
Semitic  passions.' 

"While  we  forever  must  preach  Christ  as 
the  only  Savior  of  the  whole  world,  we  must 
learn  to  live  as  citizens  in  happier  relations 
with  our  Jewish  brethren. 

"I  plead  for  better  understanding,  the 
forming  of  personal  and  family  friendships, 
between  Jew  and  gentile,  collaboration  in 
pU  good  movements  which  look  toward  bet- 
ter relations  iwlth  the  Jews  In  our  midst.  In 
the  United  States  for  some  years  the  very 
rabid  anti-Semitism  of  parts  of  the  com- 
munity have  been  offset  by  the  good  work  of 
th-:  Conference  of  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews.  In  Canada,  for  this*  5  years  past  we 
have  the  Canadian  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  We  as  church  people  should  do  all 
we  can  to  strengthen  that  movement." 
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Resolutions  of  Commercial  Club  of  Albia, 
Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1943 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Spealcer.  a  num- 
ber of  bills  proposing  to  take  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
power  of  fixing  railway  rates  on  inter- 
state shipments  and  lodging  this  power 
with  the  Congress  are  now  before  the 
appropriate  committee.  The  task  of 
writing  freight  rates  at  the  hands  of  435 
Members  of  the  House  and  96  Members 
of  the  Senate  would  be  colossal  and  it 
may  be  doubted  if  this  function  could  be 
handled  as  efficiently  and  as  well  as  we 
find  it  being  done  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark^  in 
the  Record  I  include  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Commercial  Club  of  the  city  of 
Albia,  Iowa,  dealing  with  this  subject: 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  first  session,  ap- 
proximately 14  bills  or  Joint  resolutions,  pro- 
posing to  correct  alleged  frelght-rat«  dis- 
criminations and  urge  passage  of  legislation 
proposing  to  provide  for  uniform  freight-rate 
bills  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  if  passage  of  said  uniform  freight- 
rate  bills  and  resolutions  were  enacted,  the 
Congress  would  assume  vlrttially  all  of  the 
fundamental  powers  which  heretofore  have 
been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and 

Whereas  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  functioned  since  Its  Inception  or 
m  1887  and  has  been  given  latitude  as  an 
agency  of  Congress  to  pass  Judgment  on 
rates  "after  full  hearings  Into  the  facts  of  » 
particular  case,  which  procedure  has  been  of 
definite  advantage  to  shippers,  In  that  the 
Commission  has  passed  upon  rates  accord- 
ing to  the  Individual  situations  and  facte 
controlling  them,  and  such  poUcy  has  met  the 
general  approval  of  shippers  of  the  entire 
Nation;  and 
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WhertuM  If  uixtform  rates  were  pretcrlbed 
by  Congress,  tadi  rate  structxires  would  be- 
c'-^s  fixed  and  inflexible  and  thus  leave  the 
CommlBSlon  and  carriers  without  discretion 
In  setting  rates  to  particular  shipping  or 
territorial  needs,  and  would,  therefore,  hand- 
icap and  restrain  commerce;  and 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Albla  Commercial  Club.  Albla.  Iowa,  being 
located  in  south  central  Iowa.  In  what  might 
generally  be  termed  the  Indtistrlal  section  of 
the  State,  and  said  community  being  located 
on  four  of  the  larger  railroad  lines  operating 
Within  our  State:  Be  It  therefore 

Re90lved,  That  the  Albla  Commercial  Club. 
of  Albla.  Iowa,  by  Its  board  of  directors  In 
regular  board  session,  does  hereby  register 
Its  objections  to  certain  pending  legislation 
Which  pn.poses  to  provide  uniform  freight- 
rate  bills  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
in  support  of  such  resistance,  the  board  re- 
spectfully points  otit  that  such  proposals  are 
a  definite  departure  from  regulatory  princi- 
ples, which  under  the  present  rate-making 
plan  under  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Oommercp  Commission  have  left  all  shippers 
free  to  present  their  complaints  for  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Commission's  Judgment,  and 
if  such  pending  legislation  were  approved  by 
Congrefa.  then  such  substituted  plan  would 
Impair  the  valuation  of  regulation  to  the 
•hipping  public:  be  It  f\irther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
provided. United  Stata  Senators  Gtrr  if.  Qtl- 
uem  and  OEoacs  A.  Wn^oM.  of  Iowa,  and 
likewise  be  provided  the  Honorable  Kakl  M. 
LxCoMrac.  Congressman  from  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa  In  which  the  city  of  Albla.  Iowa, 
Is  located. 

Dated  this  7th  day  of  September  A.  D. 
1943. 

Albia  Com mxciAL  Clct, 
By  JoRN  H.  Hkss,  President. 

Attest: 

HVCH  W.  LUNST, 

Sccrefory. 
Passed  and  approved  this  7th  day  of  Sep- 
tember A.  D.  1043. 


Fire  Losses  Are  Menadnf  War  Profraoi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

OF  mnfSTLVAKI* 

IN  THX  HOU8K  OF  RSPBBSSNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  2B,  1943 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
proclamation  Issued  by  the  President 
designating  the  week  beginning  October 
S.  1943,  as  Fire  Prevention  Week,  the 
Firesident  stated  that  the  Nation's  war 
lu-ogram  is  menaced  by  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  preventable  Are  losses  and  that 
fires  are  bringing  costly  delays  in  the 
production  and  transportation  of  air- 
planes, ships,  tanks,  and  guns— delays 
that  mean  a  postponement  of  victory  and 
the  lives  of  many  of  our  men  on  the  fight- 
ing fronts. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  our  people  to  three 
tery  alarming  facts  in  connection  with 
this  important  matter  to  which  the  Presl- 
doit  so  definitely  refers  in  his  proclama- 
tion—fire  losses. 

First.  The  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
•ociafcton  reports  that  there  were  more 
larie^loss  industrial  fires  in  1942  than  in 
any  year  in  our  history.    Also,  that  there 


were  more  large-loss  industrial  fires  In 
the  first  4  months  of  the  present  year— 
1943— than  in  all  of  1942.  The  total  fire 
loss  in  the  United  States  in  1942  ap- 
proximated $314,295,000.  But  these  fig- 
ures do  not  reveal  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
duction, and  the  destruction  of  critical 
war  materials  and  equipment  caused  by 
these  fires. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1943  the  total 
fire  loss  in  this  country  is  estimated  at 
$190,514,000.  At  this  rate,  fire  will  dev- 
astate an  even  larger  segment  of  Amer- 
ican industry  than  in  1942.  and  the  total 
1943  fire  loss  may  exceed  $400,000,000. 
Such  fire  losses  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  impede  the  ever-increasing 
flow  of  vital  materials  demanded  by  our 
armed  forces. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  is  burning 
its  homes  faster  than  they  are  being 
built.  In  1942  approximately  350,000 
dwelling  units  were  constructed  in  an 
ah -out  effort  to  solve  the  country's  acu*^^ 
war-born  housing  problem.  During  the 
same  period  395.000  dwelling  units  were 
attacked  by  fire,  many  of  them  totally 
destroyed. 

The  tragedy  of  this  staggering  fire  loss 
is  the  fact  the  great  majority  of  fires 
are  preventable — are  primarily  due  to 
carelessness  and  ignorance.  Thus,  it  is 
Important  to  carry  on  our  educational 
efforts — through  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  agencies— even  more  inten- 
sively this  year  than  In  previous  years. 
For  homes  burned  today  are  replace- 
able, if  at  all,  only  at  sacrifice  to  all-out 
war  effort. 

Thirdly,  although  the  curve  of  indus- 
trial fire  loss  in  1942  swept  sharply  up- 
ward— and  more  homes  were  destroyed 
or  severely  damaged  by  fire  than  this 
country  was  able  to  build — it  is  very 
gratifying  to  observe  that  the  trend  on 
America's  farms  was  reversed — turned 
downward.  Farm  fire  losses  were  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  less  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  State  agri- 
cultural extension  colleges,  and  the  coun- 
ty agents  and  extension  workers  should 
derive  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from 
this  record  as  it  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  educational  activities  carried  on. 

"Fire  prevention  is  essential  to  con- 
servation on  the  farm,"  according  to  Dr. 
David  J.  Price,  president  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association.  Pointing 
out  that  America's  fire  losses  are  on  the 
upgrade  and  that  farm  losses,  even  in 
peacetime,  amount  to  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  materials  and  equipment  yearly, 
Dr.  Price  urges  complete  cooperation  of 
all  farmers  in  the  observation  of  Fire 
Prevention  Week.  "Pood  burned  in  the 
barn  is  of  no  help  to  our  fighting  men 
overseas."  says  Dr.  Price,  "and  the  de- 
struction of  equipment  by  fire  reduces 
the  Nation's  food  production  capacity." 

Farm  fires  at  any  time  are  serious. 
In  dollars,  the  loss  runs  into  many  mil- 
Uoas — $200,000,000  annually  from  fires 
on  farms  and  in  rural  communities,  with 
an  annual  loss  of  3.500  lives.  But  farm 
and  rural  fires  today  are  infinitely  more 
serious.  War-bom  food  shortages  have 
turned  farm  fires  from  local  tragedies 


into   national,    yes,    into    International 
calamities. 

What  do  our  farm  fires  mean  today? 
Fires  mean  delay  in  delivery  of  food  to 
our  armed  forces,  our  Allied  Nations,  and 
the  nations  of  Europe  which  our  armed 
forces  are  now  occupying.  Fires  add  to 
an  already  serious  food  shortage  on  the 
home  front.  Fires  mean  the  destruction 
of  hard— if  not  impossible— to  replace 
homes,  barns,  and  machines.  Fires  mean 
loss  of  life  and  timetaking  inquiries  at 
a  time  when  every  life  and  every  hour 
spent  on  the  production  of  food  Is  so 
essential  to  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  fight  the  enemy 
by  flphting  fire.  We  must  reduce  our 
industrial  fire  losses  and  our  food  short- 
ages. We  must  demand  preventive  ac- 
tion now. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion for  Fire  Prevention  Week: 

Fire  Preventton  Week,  1943 
by   the  presieent  of  the   tjnited   states    of 

AMEKICA 

A  pToclamation 

This  Nation's  war  program  is  menaced  by 
an  alarming  increase  In  preventable  fire 
losses.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  the  destruction 
caused  by  flre  in  the  United  States  has  been 
comparable  to  the  damage  caused  by  ail 
enemy  bombing  over  England  during  the 
first  2  years  of  the  war.  The  loss  to  this 
Nation  is  just  as  real  as  if  the  destruction 
had  been  wrought  by  enemy  bombers  over 
America,  or  by  saboteurs. 

These  preventable  fires  are  being  measured 
In  thousands  of  workers  killed  and  disabled; 
vast  destruction  of  critical  raw  materials, 
food,  and  other  vital  supplies  for  cur  armed 
forces  and  civilian  population;  the  ruin  ol 
war  plants,  factories,  homes,  and  machinery — 
in  many  cases  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Fires  are  bringing  costly  delays  In  the  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of  airplanes, 
ships,  tanks,  and  guns — delays  that  mean  a 
postponement  of  victory  and  the  lives  ol 
many  of  our  men  on  the  flehting  fronts. 

Today  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  we  pre- 
vent destructive  fire  Every  State  In  the 
Union  shares  this  refiponslbility.  Every  com- 
munity must  make  an  extra  and  thorough 
effort  to  detect  and  eliminate  fire  hazards. 
Only  by  this  united  endeavor  can  America 
guard  her  productive  power  against  flre  and 
eliminate  a  major  hazard  that  threatens 
seriously  to  reduce  supplies  of  war  materials, 
food,  clothing,  and  other  essentials  required 
by  our  fighting  men  overseas  and  by  our 
civilians  at  home.  The  cause  was  never  so 
clear;  the  need  was  never  so  great. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  Oc- 
tober 3.  1943,  as  Flre  Prevention  Week.  I 
earnestly  request  the  people  of  the  country 
to  take  unusually  active  measures  during 
that  week,  and  throughout  the  year,  to  con- 
serve our  human  and  material  resources  from 
destruction  by  fire.  I  call  upon  State  and 
local  governments,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  the  National  Fire 
Waste  Council,  upon  all  business  and  labor 
organizations,  the  pulpit,  educators,  civic 
groups,  the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  motion- 
picture  industry  to  initiate  programs  that 
will  vividly  bring  home  to  all  our  people  the 
dangers  of  flre  and  the  methods  of  control- 
ling it.  Further,  I  direct  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  War  Production  Board,  the  protective 
services  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
and  other   appropriate   Federal   agencies   to 
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lend  their  active  support  and  aesistance  to 
the  attainment  of  these  objectives. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed.  , 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this 
SOlh  day  of  August,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1943,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eighth. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

By  the  President: 

CoRDELL  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Assuaging  Flood  of  Raging  Blood 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

*  OF  SOUTH   C.\ROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Septeviber  28,  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

ASSUAGING  FLOOD  OF  RACING  BLOOD 

The  flood  of  blood  has  long  been  raging 

Throughout  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
But  now  sure  signs  of  its  assuaging 

Are  seen  and  welcomed  over  here; 
For  we've  been  sending,  'cress  the  waters. 

Both  men  and  implements  of  war. 
To  help  exterminate  the  slaughters 

That  friends  of  freedom  all  abhor. 

The  peace-inspired  United  Nations 

Have,  through  their  efforts,  kept  so  far 
The  western  world's  civilizations 

Safe  from  this  nation-wrecking  war. 
Words  are  Inadequate  to  measure 

The  sfcrifices  freely  made 
By  our  own  land,  in  men  and  treasure. 
That  this  disaster  might  be  stayed. 
With  Italy's  complete  surrender. 

Her  people  are  delighted,  for 
Her  erstwhile  foe  is  her  defender 

In  this  tyrannic,  savage  war; 
And   though  we  with  a  voice  like  Sherman's 

Too  cry  out.  "War  is  hell,"  we'll  drive 
From  out  of  Italy  the  Germans— 

Not  one,  now  therein,  shall  survive. 
With  multiplied  determination. 
We  will  continue  our  advance 
Till  we  effect  the  liberation 

Of  overpowered,  conquered  France; 
Then  we  will  focus  our  attention 
On  freedom-loving  little  Greece. 
•     That,  through  the  Allies'  intervention. 
She  once  again  may  dwell  in  peace. 
Then  we  will  drive  these  fierce  marauders. 

Mad  Hitler's  blcody-handed  bands. 
From  out  the  erstwhile  peaceful  borders 
Of  all  these  lately  conquered  lands — 
Then  we  must  strike,  in  all  directions. 

These  tyrants,  and  we  must  not  cease 
Till  Germany,  with  hushed  objections. 
Shall  through  surrender  sue  for  peace. 

But,  let  us  suffer  no  delusion- 
While  we're  succeeding,  still  we  are 

Far  from  the  coveted  conclusion 
Of  this  titanic,  tyrant  war. 

Long  as  the  war  lords  of  the  Germans, 

.    And  of  the  Japs,  are  In  control. 

They'll  turn  deaf  ears  to  prayers  and  sermons, 
And  wreck  the  world  to  win  their  goal. 

This  is  no  time  for  celebration— 

Tlie  clouds  beyond  are  black  with  dread— 

Tills  is  the  time  for  consecration 
To  those  great  tasks  that  lie  ahead — 


The  well-informed  United  Nations 

Know,  through  their  leaders,  near  and  far. 
That  victory  means  obligations 
Upon  the  victors  In  this  war. 
Though  every  single  operation. 

That  we  shall  plan  and  carry  through. 
May  cost  beyond  our  expectation. 

If  it  helps  make  our  dream  come  true. 
When  we  shall  see  the  troops  disbanding, 

Rejoicing  'neath  their  flags  unfurled. 
The  peace  that  passes  understanding 

Will  set  at  rest  the  weary  world. 
Our  troops  must  have  the  best  equipment 

That's  ever  been  devised  by  man — 
Yea.  to  make  each  succeeding  shipment 

Of  weapons  better  is  our  plan. 
It's  good  economy  to  borrow. 

Today,  if  by  it  justice  thrives. 
And  It  becomes  the  means,  tomorrow. 

Of  saving  many  soldiers'  lives. 
The  quicker  this  war's  won  the  better — 
The  sooner  we  spend  what  we  must — 
Though  we  become  a  bankrupt  debtor. 

Thank  God.  we  know  "In  God  We  Trvisf— 
The  fewer  lives  upon  the  altar 

Of  Hitlers  war  we'll  sacrifice 
In  God's  strength,  stronger  than  Gibraltar. 

We'll  win,  regardless  of  the  price. 
The  Nation's  makers  of  munitions 

And  uniforms  and  cots  and  tents. 
And  miners,  with  their  fixed  ambitions, 

Are  our  great  first  line  of  defense. 
As  long  as  these  all  pull  together. 

Led  by  the  feeders  of  us  all. 
However  foul  or  fair  the  weather, 
We.  under  God.  can  never  fall. 
Among  our  World  War  women  workers. 

Responsive  to  war's  stern  demands. 
Are  found  but  few.  if  any.  shirkers; 

But  they  with  wlUing  hearts  and  hands 
Into  this  Nation-wide  endeavor 

Are  putting  all  they  have  and  are— 
And  they  expect  to  slow  down  never 
Until  we  shall  have  won  the  war. 
The  Nation's  needs  today  are  greater 
Than  they  have  ever  been  before — 
We've  got  to  look  to  our  Creator 

For  strength  and  wisdom,  more  and  more. 
That  we  may  make  and  spend  discreetly. 
As  He  would  have  us  make  and  spend, 
That  we  may  do  His  will  completely. 

In  bringing  this  war  to  an  end. 
Nobody  knows  the  day  nor  hour 

When  this  war  shall  come  to  Its  close; 
But  we  do  know  the  greater  power 
We  use  against  our  savage  foes. 
Today.  In  every  way,  the  quicker 

Will  Hitler's  fighters  have  to  cease. 
And  war's  last  ray  of  hope  will  flicker. 

And  go  out— and  there  will  come  peace. 
Then  will  begin  world  reconstruction. 
Which  will  call  on  men,  everywhere. 
For  such  a  season  of  production. 

In  which  they  all  will  gladly  share, 
That  life's  law,  "Do  ye  unto  others 
As  ye'd  have  th€m  do  unto  you," 
Will  lead  us  all  to  live  as  brothers. 

And  God  will  make  our  dreams  come  true. 
—Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Unity  at  Home— Victory  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NrW  TORK 

IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  29  (legislative day 
of  Wednesday,  September  15) ,  1943 
Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Unity  at 
Home— Victory  Abroad,"  broadcast  by  me 
over  station  WMCA  on  September  1, 1943. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My    friends.    4    years    ago    today    Hitlers 
panzer  divisions  rolled  across  the  frontiers 
of  innocent  Poland.    The  flames  of  war  have 
since   crossed   the   Atlantic  and   the  Pacific. 
to  engulf  our  peace-loving  land  and  people. 
Two  self-styled  "master  races" — the  Nazis 
in  the  west  and  the  Japs  In  the  east — set 
out  to  rule  by  force  the  destinies,  lives,  and 
property  of  every  other  people  on  earth,  of 
every  land,  creed,  and  color.     This  drive  for 
world  domination  has  been  stepped.     Every 
great  raid  over  Germany,  every  blow  struck 
on  land,  sea,  or  in  the  air  by  the  United  Na-     ^ 
tions,  is  bringing  home  to  these  master  races 
the  growing  might  of  freemen  to  resist  and 
to  destroy  their  power  for  evil. 

Our  boys  are  taking  the  measure  of  the 
enemy  on  the  field  of  battle.  How  do  we 
shape  up  on  the  home  front? 

Alter  4  years  of  war.  Hitler  has  called  upon 
Hlmmler.  his  No.  1  trigger  man,  and  his 
Gestapo  thugs,  to  keep  In  line  the  German 
people  and  their  millions  of  enslaved  workers 
from  every  part  of  Europe.  We  need  no 
clearer  confession  that  the  Nazi  home  front 
Is  in  serious  danger 

In  our  own  country,  the  home  front  Is 
likewise  composed  of  men  and  women  from 
many  lands;  but  they  came  of  their  own  free 
will,  In  search  of  liberty  and  the  chance 
to  make  good.  Here  In  the  metropoUtan 
area  reside  more  than  2.000.000  people  who 
were  born  across  the  seas;  and,  in  addition. 
almost  3.000.000  native-born  with  one  or 
both  parents  born  abroad.  The  majority  of 
New  Yorkers  are  thus  only  one  generation 
removed  from  the  Old  World,  and  the  bulk 
i  of  these  had  a  mother  tongue  other  than 
I  English  Here  In  New  York  we  have  also  a 
half  million  citizens  of  the  Negro  race. 

Throughout  this  war,  as  in  the  years  pre- 
ceding, this  diverse  population,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  has  shown  remaiicable  unity 
and  cooperation.  Without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  country  of  origin,  they  share 
and  cherish  a  common  devotion  to  America, 
and  their  sons  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  In 
a  common  democratic  cause,  ""hey  are 
Americans  all. 

This  unity  on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York 
is  symbolic  of  America's  strength.  Only  In 
a  democracy  would  we  And  citizens  of  a 
minority  race  such  as  the  Negro,  serving 
with  distinction  as  Judges,  and  police  offi- 
cials. In  legislative  and  executive  positions. 
in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York.  Only  In 
a  democracy  could  people,  drawn  from  the 
four  coiners  of  the  earth,  live  as  citizens  and 
neighbors,  uniting  their  elTorts  In  t"he  prog- 
ress of  our  city  and  Nation. 

Where  this  picture  of  harmony  and  good 
will  is  marred  by  some  minority  incident  or 
problem.  It  simply  shows  that  our  perform- 
ance does  not  quite  come  up  to  our  sincere 
ideals. 

In  the  recent  Harlem  outbreak,  the  physi- 
cal damage  caused  by  lawless  individuals 
resembled  the  damage  that  might  be  caused 
by  an  enemy  air  raid.  But  the  difference  Is 
this — while  alr-rald  damage  would  have 
strengthened  otir  unity,  the  damage  that  oc- 
curred in  Harlem  uncovered  an  element  of 
disunity  and  a  weakness  in  our  armor  of  de- 
fense. 

No  race  riot  or  conflict  between  races  oc- 
curred, nor  were  enemy  agents  Involved.  In 
thi..  Harlem  outbreak. 

Those  Individuals  guilty  of  crimes  mtwt  be 
punished;  but  no  law-enforcing  officer  worthy 
of  the  name  and  no  self-respecting  oommu- 
nlty  would  stop  at  that.  It  is  plain  common 
sense,  as  well  as  good  government,  to  correct 
the  underlying  causes  of  this  disturbance. 
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We  do  not  need  more  lnve«tlgatk)n  so  much 
ac  we  need  to  apply  remedies  already  well 
known,  from  paat  Investigations  In  city,  State, 
and  Nation.  At  the  root  of  such  outbreaks, 
we  find  well-known  conditions  of  eegregatlon. 
discrimination,  insecurity,  overcrowding,  and 
bad  boxuing.  In  the  last  10  years,  with  sym- 
pathetic leadership  in  New  York  City  and 
State,  and  In  the  Federal  Government,  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  Improving  these 
conditions.  As  an  example,  the  Federal 
public-housing  program,  which  I  sponsored 
m  Congress,  allotted  more  than  one-third  of 
^  all  its  peacetime  funds  to  Negro  hoxising 
throughout  the  country.  Including  a  number 
of  New  York  City  projects.  Yet  this  is  but 
the  beginning  of  what  needs  to  be  done, 
through  public  funds  and  private  capiUl. 
Better  housing,  along  with  better  city  plan- 
ning of  recreation  and  other  facilities,  will  go 
a  long  way  to  reduce  antagonism,  and  cut 
down  the  cost  of  police,  flre.  and  health  pro- 
tection. I  am  ijropoelng  in  Congress  now  a 
far-reaching  program  of  Federal  aid  to  cities 
to  assemble  land  for  better  neighborhood 
development  and  more  slum  clearance. 

In  every  other  field,  the  picture  is  the  same; 
the  continuing  need  overshadows  what  has 
been  accomplished.  More  remedial  action 
must  and  will  be  taken,  especially  in  com- 
batting discrimination  in  war  Industry  and  in 
the  armed  forces. 

The  heart  of  the  Negro's  economic  prob- 
lem is  the  limited  opportunity  for  a  Job  in 
private  employment.  And  when  the  war 
ends  will  the  Negro  worker,  who  was  the  last 
to  be  hired,  then  be  the  first  to  be  fired? 
Will  returning  American  soldiers  of  the  Negro 
race  find  their  heroism  imrewarded  by  a 
chance  to  earn  their  own  llvlngf  Will  these 
tensions.  In  various  parts  of  the  country,  de- 
velop to  the  serious  racial  conflicts  that  fol- 
lowed the  First  World  War  and  threatened 
every  minority  religion  and  group? 

These  are  not  mere  post-war  issues  to  be 
laid  on  the  shelf  for  the  time  being.  The 
manpower  needs  of  the  armed  forces  and  war 
indtistry  continue  to  increase.  Throughout 
the  world  thoughtful  men  and  women  are 
coming  to  understand  that  real  peace  and 
seciirity  can  only  be  achieved  by  extending 
the  frontiers  of  liberty,  by  elevating  the 
standards  of  living  for  all.  Those  who  scoff 
at  these  goals  breed  an  isolationist  approach 
to  world  problems  and  a  reactionary,  Intol- 
erant approach  to  domestic  problems. 

Every  agency  of  government  shares  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  for  sound  action.  Ef- 
fective results  will  often  depend  upon  the 
attitudes  and  practices  of  the  citizens,  labor 
unions,  and  industries  In  each  oommxmlty. 
Therefore,  Independent  of  public  authority, 
I  would  like  to  see  public-spirited  cltisens 
of  every  race,  creed,  and  color  organise  com- 
mittees to  marshal  the  forces  of  tolerance 
and  goodwill.  Tbt  whole  course  of  Ameri- 
can history  has  been  a  steady  advance  of 
these  goals.  We  of  this  generation  must  do 
our  part  in  making  democracy  work  on  a 
100  percent  basis. 


Frtif  kt  Rate  Ditcrioiination  Af  aintt  the 
Soadi  and  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  0.  EASTLAND 

or  MTiwisarppi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdaji,Septefr{ber  29  Uegislattveday 
of  Wednesday.  September  15).  1945 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  on  the  problem  of  freight-rate 
discrimination  against  the  South  and 
West,  delivered  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  tMr. 
Stewabt]  over  a  national  radio  hook-up 
on  August  12,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  growth  of  population  in  the  South 
has  reached  the  point  where  it  seriously  taxes 
the  economy  of  the  region  to  support  it. 
Ximes  have  changed  rapidly  in  the  course 
of  40  years.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  economy  of  the  South  does  not 
function  as  well  as  it  should,  based  upon 
the  region's  natural  potentialities  and  the 
needs  of  an  ambitious,  capable,  and  grow- 
ing population.  We  are  In  fact  problem  No. 
1  in  this  respect.  The  time  has  come,  there- 
fore, when  serious  and  sustained  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  discovery  and  correc- 
tion pf  the  imderlying  causes  for  our  eco- 
nomic deficiencies.  Much  research  has  al- 
ready been  devoted  to  this  subject. 

The  South's  problems  have  been  classified 
in  some  quarters  Into  two  categories.  First 
is  the  t3rpe  which  has  an  intraregional  origin. 
such  as  land  erosion,  wastage  of  natural  re- 
sources, excessive  tenantry,  lack  of  adequate 
public  health  programs,  insufficient  reservoir 
of  skilled  labor,  and  so  on.  The  other  prob- 
lem, however,  originating  in  whole  or  in  part 
on  the  outside,  operates  against  the  South 
by  external  force.  This  second  problem,  by 
its  very  nature,  defies  solution  through  local 
initiative  and  effort  alone.  In  dealing  effec- 
tively with  it  we  must  look  for  affirmative 
action  by  those  agencies  and  powers,  both 
private  and  public,  which  owe  us  the  duty 
to  act  in  our  behalf.  It  Is  within  the  latter 
category  that  the  freight-rate  problem  rightly 
falls. 

The  transportation  problem  of  the  country 
has  many  angles.  The  angle,  however,  which 
most  seriously  concerns  the  South  is  the 
reglonallzatlon  of  the  freight-rate  structure. 
Throughout  all  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject pro  and  con  in  recent  years.  I  have  never 
seen  any  attempt  to  deny  the  actual  existence 
of  reglonallzatlon  in  freight  rates.  Regionall- 
zation  suggests  rate  differences.  If  there  were 
no  differences  in  rates  or  rate  structure,  there 
would  be  no  r^onallzation.  With  this  self- 
evident  truth  In  mind,  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  follow  the  thread  of  logic  through 
all  the  meanderlngs  of  freight-rate  adjust- 
ments to  the  ultimate  conclusion  that  some- 
thing Is  wrong  in  this  field. 

The  first  freight-rate  study  of  a  compre- 
hensive natiire  was  made  by  the  T.  V.  A.  in 
1936.  That  study  was  published  as  a  con- 
gressional docimient  and  received  wide  dis- 
tribution. It  was  prepared  for  T.  V.  A.  by  the 
Honorable  J.  Hayden  Alldredge,  now  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Ck}mmerce  Commission. 
It  simplified  this  question  so  that  an  intelli- 
gent layman  could  understand  it,  and  it 
showed  beyond  doubt  that  the  South  is  at  a 
substantial  disadvantage.  Later,  the  Board  of 
Investigations  and  Research  made  a  special 
study  of  this  subject  and  filed  a  report  with 
Congress,  which  Is  also  being  published  as  a 
congressionsl  docimient.  This  report  con- 
firmed in  all  essential  respects  what  had  been 
I  said  prevlotisly  by  the  T.  V.  A. 
j  In  the  interim.  Congress  had  taken  note 
;  of  the  situation  and  had  amended  the  basic 
law  so  as  to  prohibit  unjust  and  unreasonable 
discrimination  between  sections,  regions,  and 
territories  of  the  United  States. 

Coupled  with  the  amendment  of  the  basic 
law  Just  mentioned  was  a  congressional  man- 
date to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  remove  any  of  the  prohibited  discrimina- 
tions found  to  exist.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  instituted  an  investiga- 
tion which  has  produced  another  study  of 


tremendous  significance.  In  the  course  of  its 
investigation  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission put  its  staff  of  cost  accountants, 
headed  by  Dr.  Ford  K.  Edwards,  to  work  on 
thif  subject  and  produced  a  monumental 
study.  This  study  was  introduced  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Realizing  the  significance  of  It,  I 
introduced  a  resolution  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  have  it  published  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument, and  it  will  soon  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution. 

The  stock  answer  for  years  to  all  the  com- 
plaints of  regional  difference  in  rates  as  be- 
tween the  South  and  West  and  the  North  has 
been  that  because  of  a  greater  volume  of 
freight  in  the  North  the  railroads  in  that 
region  can  haul  freight  at  a  lower  cost.  Dr. 
Edwards  was  able  to  prove  conclusively  that 
costs  of  transportation  in  the  South  are  lower 
than  in  the  North.  This  controversial  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  now  at  rest.  It  has  been 
establi.shed  as  well  !us  any  fact  in  the  realm 
of  economics  could  be  proved  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  freight-rate  structures  as  between 
the  South  and  tlie  North  are  not  based  upon 
differences  in  cost  of  rendering  transporta- 
tion service. 

Do  these  freight-rate  differences  really  hurt 
u.',  economically  in  the  South?  An  array  of 
evidence  has  beei.  gathered  on  this  score  also. 
The  first  I.  V.  A.  report  marshaled  quite  an 
array  of  statistics  in  support  of  the  thesis 
that  these  differentials  are  an  economic  hand- 
icap. Another  report  by  that  organization 
has  been  filed  with  Congress  which  amplifies 
the  previous  study  on  this  point.  All  sorts 
oi  evidence  has  been  gathered  in  recent  years, 
to  show  that  these  differences  are  not  Idle 
dreams,  that  they  are  not  merely  talking 
points  for  men  in  public  life,  but  that  they 
are  real  and  are  hampering  and  restrictive  in 
their  effect  upon  the  Industrial  progress  of 
the  southern  region. 

The  freight -rate  differential  is  a  fundamen- 
tal problem  It  will  remain  so  until  it  is 
finally  solved.  However  there  Is  a  noisy  ele- 
ment among  us.  even  here  in  the  South,  who 
tell  you  it  is  not  a  problem;  that  everything 
about  it  is  Jtist  as  it  should  be,  and  that 
politicians  especially  should  leave  this  Intri- 
cate subject  severely  alone.  You  know  who 
these  people  are;  you  know  just  what  ax 
each  one  is  trying  to  grind,  and  you  know 
that  if  we  should  commit  our  economic  des- 
tiny to  the  nurture  of  their  philosophy  we 
would  continue  to  see  a  large  percentage  of 
each  rising  generation  in  the  South  migrate 
to  other  regions  in  quest  of  economic  op- 
portunity whicn  their  native  region  failed  to 
grant;  our  people  would  continue  to  fight  an 
uneven  battle  to  keep  up  with  the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  nature's  rich  endowments 
would  continue  to  fiow  out  of  here  in  a 
rr,w  or  semi-finished  state  to  enrich  others 
more  than  ourselves. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  find 
the  truth  in  a  given  proposition  to  reason 
from  effect  back  to  cause.  That  is  one  way 
to  find  the  truth  here.  We  have  not  de- 
veloped industrially  in  the  South  and  West  as 
fast  as  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  Rivers  and  east  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, which  we  ordinarily  call  the  North. 
Everybody  who  has  traveled  knows  that  to  be 
true  without  looking  at  statistics.  It  is  in 
evidence  everywhere.  Authenticated  Govern- 
ment statistics  show  very  c'early  that  the 
North  has  manufactured.  In  terms  of  value, 
almost  75  percent  of  the  Nation's  Industrial 
products  since  the  statistics  of  this  nature 
v-'rf  first  gathered.  The  northern  region  is  in 
truth  and  fact  the  workshop  of  the  Nation. 
It  produces  by  far  the  greatest  Income  per 
capita  in  the  country  and  It  supports  the 
greatest  proportion  of  population.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  richest  region  from  the  stand- 
point of  natural  resources.  Why  then -this 
great  concentration  of  industry,  of  popula- 
tion, and  of  man-made  wealth?    There  is,  of 
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course,  more  than  one  single  cause;  but  when  I 
we  find  that  all  that  tremendous  industrial- 
ization and  growth  have  taken  place  in  the 
region  enjoying  the  lowest  level  of  freight 
rates  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  hard  to 
believe  that  freight  rates  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  such  economic  phenomenon 
and  with  the  correlative  fact  that  the  South 
as  well  as  the  West  are  far  behmd  indus- 
trially. ^    ^. 

What  is  the  real  significance  of  this  prob- 
lem of  regional  freight  rate  differences?  This 
question  can  be  answered  In  simple  terms. 
For  well  over  a  century  the  South  has  lived 
and  struggied  under  a  raw-material  economy. 
Ml  of  us  know  that.  But  we  have  also 
learned  by  long  and  hard  experience  that 
such  an  economv  produces  a  low  per  capita 
income  Not  on!v  that;  it  stimulates  an 
excessive  exhaustion  of  natural  resources. 
Such  a  combination  of  forces  inevitably 
means,  if  thev  are  not  checked  or  thwarted, 
that  the  South  will  remain  relatively  poor 
forever.  A  realiiration  of  these  stern  facts 
has  convinced-  those  who  have  the  public 
interest  at  heartx  that  a  change  should  be 
made:  that  the  economy  of  the  South  should 
be  recast  so  as  to  lake  some  of  the  emphasis 
off  raw-material  production  by  Increasing 
the    manu:acture    of    high-grade    Industrial 

products. 

Academic  acknowledgment  of   the   desira- 
bility of  such  a  change  in  the  economy  ot  the 
South  as  I  have  mentioned  is  not  sufficient. 
Affirmative    and    positive    action    must    be 
taken;    the   wav  must  be  cleaied;   obstacles 
must  be  removed       And  right  here  lies  the 
source  of  some  of  the  opposition  of  a  small 
group  of  our  own  citizens  as  well  as  a  larger 
group  located  in  other  regions.     Some  manu- 
facturers of  raw  materials  and  semifinished 
products  in  the  South  have  been  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  relatively  low  rates — rates  that  do 
not  yield,  as  Dr.  Edwards  very  clearly  shows 
in  his  studv,  tlie  full  costs  of  transportation 
which  reasonably  can  be  attributed  to  them 
on   a  distribution   basis.      They   are   fearful 
that  anv  reduction  in  the  rates  on  high-grade 
manxjfac;  ired   articles   will   bring   about    in- 
creases i.i  their  low  rates.      They  are,  there- 
fore, unvillmt;  to  grant  other  shippers,  both 
present  and  prospective,  any  of  the  privileges 
which    they    enjoy.      On    the   surface    they 
would  be  entirely  content  to  see  the  natural 
resources  of   the   South   exhausted    without 
leaving  here  a  sufficient  residue  of  produc- 
tive wealth  to  Justify  the  attendant  reduc- 
tion in  the  South's  natural  capital. 

Some  of  cur  railroad  managers  are  fearful, 
on  the  otlicr  hand,  that  reduction  in  the 
rates  on  higher-grade  articles  cannot  be  com- 
pensated adequately  by  any  revision  in  the 
rates  on  raw  materials,  and  they  oppose  a 
change  for  revenue  reasons. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  railroad 
managers  express  a  willingness  to  adjust  their 
rates  to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  any 
new  industry  that  may  come  along.  Tliese 
good  intentions,  however,  are  subject  to  sev- 
eral limitations.  In  the  first  place,  no  mat- 
ter how  anxious  a  traffic  manager  of  a  south- 
ern railroad  may  be  to  en-.ble  an  industry 
on  his  line  to  reach  the  great  markets  of 
the  North,  he  must  have  the  concurrence  of 
northern  railroads  belore  he  can  do  it. 

Another  thing  should  be  mentioned.  Our 
friends  In  the  North,  even  the  present  young 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  New  York. 
Governor  Dewey,  have  made  a  great  fuss  over 
the  effort  of  tiie  South  to  equalize  freight 
rates  because  they  fear  the  South  will  get 
many  of  their  most  valuable  industries. 
Governor  Dewey  said:  "You  know,  that  if  the 
South  secured  lower  and  equal  class  freight 
rates,  manv  New  York  manufacturers  might 
leave  the  State."  We  of  the  South  are  seek- 
ing no  advantage;  we  are  not  undertaking 
to  destroy  industry  in  any  other  region; 
we  aie  simply  asking  for  a  free  and  un- 
hampered opportuniiy  to  apply  ovir  native 


skill  to  the  utilization  of  our  own  natural 
resources  so  as  to  advance  our  own  progress " 
and  welfare.  We  aspire  to  build,  not  to  de- 
stroy; we  ask  for  equality,  not  preference; 
we  seek  the  recognition  of  rights,  not  the 
granting  of  special  privileges. 


Address  by  Bri«.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines 
Before  Jewish  War  Veterans 


The  0.  P.  A.  and  the  Cheese  Industry  of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF* 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Sejytember  28   legislative  day 
0}  Wednesday.  September  15 »,  1943 

Mr.  WILE"i.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  j 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  j 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  written  by  a  ! 
very  distinguished  New  Dealer  of  my  | 
State.'::,  Mr,  C.  E.  Broughton.  whom  I  Uke  j 
very  much.  He  publishes  a  newspaper,  \ 
the  Sheboygan  Press.  Every  once  in  a 
while  he  writes  an  editorial  taking  me  to 
task  because  of  some  statement  or  speech  ; 
which  I  have  made.  I 

But  C.  E.  Broughton  is  a  newspaper-   : 
man.    He  knows  it  is  the  business  of  the  , 
press  to  furnish  unbiased  facts  and  in-   j 
formation    to    the    public.    He    knows, 
when  he  steps  aside  and  in  his  editorial 
column  "takes  a  crack"  at  a  political  i 
antagonist,  that  it  is  ortly  fair  and  good  ; 
newspaper  sense  to  permit  his  opponent 
to  reply ^d  use  the  columns  of  his  paper  i 
for  thant)urpose.    Consequently,  every 
time  he  "wrote  me  up,"  I  was  pri\aleged  | 
to  publish  my  side  of  the  case  in  his 
newspaper. 

I  have  never  found  Charlie  Broughton 
vicious,  nor  is  he  a  "paint-pot  artist,"  in-  , 
dulging  in  personalities.  ' 

He  generally  stands  up  for  his  convic- 
tions.   It  has  beeii  difficult  for  him  to  , 
I  see  anything  wrong  in  the  present  ad- 
I   ministration.    However,    on    September 
I   24,  1943,  he  published  an  editorial  in  his 
paper  entitled  "O.  P.  A.  Has  a  Duty  To 
j  Perform."    It  begins  with  this  idea: 
j       We  do  not  believe  that  O.  P.  A.  would  in- 
tenticnally  strangle  the  cheese  industry  here 
I    in   Wisconsin,    but    this   is   happening    as    a 
j    result  of  discrimination  under  order  M.  P.  R- 
I    289. 

I  It  is  a  good  old  editorial.  It  is  fac- 
tual. He  tells  of  O.  P.  A.  receiving  notice 
of  the  situation  but  doing  nothing,  and 
he  asks: 

How  can  you  have  greater  production  when 
a  stifling  hand  is  at  the  throat  of  the  pro- 
ducers who   in  turn  see  a  great  dairy  State 
laid  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice? 
It  is  time — 

He  continues — 
that   an   awakened  Washington,   whether  It 
be  O.  P.  A.  or  Senators  and  Representatives, 
offer  assistance,  if  war  production  is  to  be 
maintained  and  encouraged. 

[For  editorial  in  Its  entirety,  see  p. 
7828,  Congressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 27.  1943,  House  proceedings.! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

or  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  29  (legislative day 
of  Wednesday,  September  !5»,  1943 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines. 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  at 
the  forty-eighth  national  convention. 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
Siales,  at  Kiamesha  Lake.  N.  Y.,  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

Commander  Kaiifmai:,  disttnguishrd 
guests,  delegates,  and  members  of  the  forty- 
eighth     rational     convention,    Jewish     V.'ar 

■  Veterans  of  the  United  States.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  privilege  of  again  addressing 

,    your  national  convention.     Thank  ycu,  Mr. 
Commander,  for  yctir  com.plimentary  intro- 

]  duction. 

!        It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  mr  to  be  present 

■  at    veterans'    conventions,    and    I    am    par- 
'  ticularly  happy  to  be  at  this  one. 
i       First,  becatase  I  am  an  hcnorary  member 
'  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 

States,  and  naturally  the  organization  occu- 
i    pies   a   special    place    in   my   heart;    second. 
\    ycur   organization   is.   In  point   of   age,  the 
'    oldest  veterans'  group  in  the  United  States 
;    with  the  exception  of  the  gallant  but  fast 
'    diminishing  groups  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  Confederate  veterans;  and 
I    third,  because  occasions  such  as  these  are 
significant  for  the  opportunity  they  afford 
me  t^  speal£  briefly  of  the  tremendous  part 
that  those  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  played  in 
the  drama  of  American  independence. 
i        The  historv  of  Jewish  patriotism  and  valor 
in  America  "is  well   known  to  me.     History 
reminds    us    of    the    unselfish    service    and 
i    patriotic  devotion  of  Americans  of  the  Jewish 
faith  to  our  country,  who  love  America  better 
I    than   their  own  lives. 

In  all  the  wars  of  our  Republic,  your  co- 
i    religionists    have    made   splendid    contribu- 
I    tlons  to  our  armed  forces,  and  the  present 
I   wai   is  no  exception.     Your  roster  llste  the 
'    names    of    some    of    America's   outstanding 
i    heroes.      The    supreme    token    of    American 
heroism,    the    highest    decoration    for    r  1- 
lantry  In  action,  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  Is  worry  by  your  national  commander, 
Ben  kaufmarf.     I  know  that  you  will  have 
glorious  pages  to  add  to  your  history,  when 
th°  present  conflict  Is  victoriously  concluded. 
The  record  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  on 
tl  e  home  front  since  Pearl  Harbor  Is  most 
commendable.      It    was   gratifying    to   learn 
that  your  national  commander  has  pledged  to 
Secretary  Morgenthau  that  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  wUl  sell  $12,000,000  worth  of  bonds 
during  the   third  war-loan  drive.    Knowing 
the  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  of  yotir  organ- 
ization and  Its  auxUiary,  I  am  certain  that 
you  will  exceed  that  goal. 

Your  purchase  of  war  planes  has  been  com- 
mendable, and  is  appreciated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Another  patriotic  endeavor  is  your 
gift  of  13  ambulances  to  the  War  Department, 
and  I  am  told  that  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
The  activities  of  your  members  in  Red  Cross 
work,  blood  donations,  and  civilian  defense 
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ere  so  well  known  a«  to  require  only  a  pa«- 
II  g  mention  at  thu  time. 

All  of  you.  I  am  sure,  have  young  relatives 
or  friend*  serving  In  uniform  In  the  present 
var  You  would  naturally  be  Interested  In 
learning  »ometblng  about  the  beneflU  which 
may  be  available  to  them  through  the  Veter- 
ans' Admlnntration. 

To  begin  with.  I  woxild  remind  you  that 
our  Uwa  affecting  the  present  war  follow  the 
general  pattern  of  those  governing  dlsabUUy 
and  death  as  a  result  of  aervlce  in  the  last 
war— that  nearly  all  of  our  key  personnel  have 
ro.'ked  at  the  Veterans'  Admlnisttatlon  for 
many  years,  and  so  we  have  a  trained  and 
efficient  organization,  ready  to  meet  whatever 
problems  arise  to  the  administration  of  bene- 
flta  growing  out  of  the  present  war. 

In  every  Instance,  we  are  attempting  to 
take  advantage  of  the  experience  which  we 
have  gained,  and  so  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  our  present  laws  that  there  will  be  no 
cau-e  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
they  are  designed  to  l)eneflt. 

We  have  worked  out  a  procedure  with  the 
Army  and  Navy  so  that,  when  a  man  is  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  that  all  of  his  pa- 
pers. Including  hla  claim  for  pension,  are 
forwarded  to  the  Vetenins"  Administration 
office  nearest  the  place  of  discharge. 

That  office  immediately  sends  the  papers 
to  the  Veterans'  Admtolstratlon  office  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  territory  In  which  the 
veteran  resides. 

ThU  office  adjudicates  the  claim  on  the 
records  received  from  the  Service  Depart- 
ments, determining  his  entitlement  to  pen- 
sion and  the  existence  of  a  vocational  handi- 
cap, and  then  when  the  veteran  Is  notlQed 
of  his  pensionable  status,  he  is  advised  of 
his  rights  to  file  claim  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  form  for  the  claim  is  inclosed  with  the 
notice,  and  then  if  he  Is  found  to  be  in  need 
of  training  to  restore  employablllty.  voca- 
tional advisement  proceeds  and  entrance  into 
training  follows  thereafter.  He  will  be 
trained  as  near  to  his  home  as  possible. 

His  pension  will  be  tocreased  dtirlng  the 
period  of  his  training  up  to  $80  a  month,  if 
single.  $80  a  month  If  married,  and  with  addi- 
tional amounts  for  other  dependents. 

We  are  not  setting  up  training  centers  of 
our  own  but  are.  on  the  contrary,  making 
contracts  as  required  with  well-equipped  and 
tried  educational,  agricultural,  and  Industrial 
establishments  and  institutions.  We  expect 
that  there  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
training  on  the  job  leading  to  employment. 

I  hope  that  you  will  convey  this  message 
to  3rour  young  friends  or  relatives  who  may 
be  disabled  In  the  service  In  the  present  war : 
The  future  la  not  necessarily  dark  for  the 
disabled  man  who  keeps  up  his  coiuage  and 
is  willing  to  meet  the  changed  conditions 
which  confront  him.  Even  serious  disability 
may  be  overcome  with  the  training  we  will 
give  him,  and  the  employablllty  which  had 
been  lost  may  thus  be  regained. 

I  would  remind  you  that  after  the  last  war 
128,000  disabled  men  completed  training 
courses  awarded  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  that  many  of  these  men  have 
achleve<^  success  in  their  new  careers. 

The  National  Service  Life  Insurance,  which 
protects  the  dependents  of  men  in  the  pres- 
ent war.  has  now  had  twelve  and  one-half 
million  applications,  tot  a  total  face  value  of 
•90.000,000.000.  I  do  not  need  to  Impress 
upon  you  the  enormous  size  of  this  figure. 
Suffice  to  say  it  is  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  li\surance  taken  out  dxirlng  the 
last  war.  and  In  addition  It  Is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  private  In- 
surance which  was  outstanding  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  war. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  Insurance  must  be 
apfdled  for  by  the  man.  and  the  premiums 
are  deducted  monthly  from  his  pay.  It  Is 
the  lowest-priced  Insurance  of  its  kind  In  the 
world.    The  limit  a  man  may  take  Is  f  10,000, 


and  beneficiaries  are  restricted  to  his  Imme- 
diate family — wife,  child,  parenU,  brother,  or 
sister.  - 

There  has  been  no  great  demand  for  beds 
In  our  hospitals  as  yet  by  veterans  of  the 
present  war.    However,  as  the  Ckangress  has 
already  provided  that  they  may  be  hospital- 
ized  without   regard   to  service   connection 
for  disability.  It  Is  quite  probable  that  a  con- 
siderable expansion  of  our  hospital  facilities 
may  be  required  to  meet  the  futvire  poten- 
tial requirements  of  these  younger  veterans. 
You  may  recall  that  a  recent  law  signed 
by  President  Roosevelt  removed  the  age  dif- 
ferential In  service-connected  cases  of  widows 
and  children  and  Increased  the  rates,  which 
now  are:  WO  a  month  for  a  widow  regardless 
of  age;  $65  for  a  widbw  with  one  child  and 
$13  a  month  for  each  additional  child 

An  orphan  with  no  mother  now  receives 
$25  a  month;  two  orphans.  $38  a  montii, 
equally  divided,  with  $10  additional  fcr  each 
additional  orphan,  equally  divided 

The  total  amount  which  mny  be  paid  to 
widows  and  children  In  service-connected 
cases  has  been  Increased  to  $100  a  mcnrh 
from  the  former  limit  of  $83. 

This  new  law  applies  to  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  last 
war.  and  the  present  war. 

After  the  victory  has  been  won,  If  we  are 
to  have  a  happy  nation,  our  citizens  must 
toe  gainfully  employed.  The  nearer  we  are 
to  having  all  of  them  employed,  the  nearer 
we  will  approach  the  highest  ideal  of  a  strong 
democratic  nation. 

The  men  who  are  now  servi.ig  are  entitled 
to  preference  in  obtaining  jobs. 

Our  efforts  should  be  directed  primarily 
to  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  make  sure 
that  every  veteran  is  gainfully  employed. 
In  this  I  am  confident  that  the  Jewish  war 
veterans  can  be  of  very  material  assistance. 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  a  recent 
episode  from  the  north  African  front.  It 
concerns  Dr.  Ferdinand  M.  Isserman.  who  in 
private  life  is  the  rabbi  of  Temple  Israel, 
St  Louis,  Mo.  He  was  on  leave  as  special 
representative  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
north  Africa,  when  he  wrote  about  some  of 
hl<»  experiences  there.  I  will  read  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  his  writings  at  the  front  that 
I  feel  sure  you  will  be  Interested  in  hearing 
I  now  quote  Dr.  Isserman: 

"I  was  Bitting  in  my  office  at  the  north 
African  headquarters  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  when  a  young  American  Army  major 
walked  In.  Before  I  could  see  his  insignia,  I 
noticed  that  his  garrison  cap  had  been 
crushed,  and  so  I  knew  that  he  was  attached 
to  the  Air  Corps.  On  second  glance.  I  saw  the 
silver  crora,  the  chaplain's  "insignia,  on  his 
open  shirt  collar.  It  was  Chaplain  James 
Davidson,  Jr..  formerly  religious  leader  of 
students  at  Leland  Stanford  University,  and 
now  In  charge  of  the  chaplains  at  an  air  base 
In  north  Africa." 
'  "Will  you  do  me  a  favor?"  he  asked. 
*•  "Doing  favors  for  the  Army  Is  the  business 
of  the  Red  Cross  '  I  replied. 

"  'At  my  poet,  he  said,  'there  are  scores 
of  Jewish  boys,  one  of  whom  has  just  been 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for 
dropping  his  bomb  load  after  being  seriously 
wounded.  I  have  conducted  Jewish  services 
for  them,  but  these  boys  have  not  had  a 
service  by  a  rabbi  all  the  months  they  had 
been  In  north  Africa.  When  can  you  come 
to  our  base?' 

'  'I  can  leave  this  evening.'  I  said,  "if  you 
could  have  me  back  here  by  5  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon.' 

•"I  am  leaving  in  a  B-17  from  the  airport 
at  7  o'clock,'  Chaplain  Davidson  said.  'Meet 
me  there.  I  shall  bring  you  back  In  the 
Fortress.' 

"I  went  to  the  Red  Cross  Club  took  a  300- 
year  old  Torah  that  had  been  loaned  to  the 
United  States  Army  for  the  duration  by  a 
Jewish  family  In  north  Africa,  took  the  Jew- 
ish chaplaina'  flag  which  had  been  issued  to 


me  by  the  United  StaUs  Army  for  my  use  at 
jewLsh  services,  and  soon  found  myself  In 
s  Flying  Fortress  on  my  way  to  an  air  base. 
"We  decided  that  the  service  would  be 
Interdenominational  In  nature,  along  the 
lines  of  the  flue  feilowihip  developed  by 
Jewish  and  Christian  clergy  In  America — so 
uniquely  American  and  %o  expressive  of  lis 
finest  tiaditions 

"Tne  ch:Hplain  showed  that  he  could  work 
with  lightning  speed  He  telephoned  a  num- 
ber of  units:  communicated  with  various 
chaplairu-  under  his  command  and  secured 
their  cooperation:  and  cleared  with  the  Red 
Cross  to  make  certain  that  the  Red  CrooS 
Club  would  be  available. 

"The  nfxt  afternoon  the  altar  was  set  up 
in  the  Red  Cross  Club,  where  Protestants  and 
Catliolics  also  hold  services. 

"In  the  center  stood  the  scrolls  which  hcd 
been  flown  over  in  the  Flying  Fortress. 

"The  congregati  i  sang  America.  I  then 
read  from  the  scrolls  in  Hebrew,  and  Chaplain 
Davidson  did  the  translation  in  English. 

"In  ilie  fcuru'  of  my  sermon  to  these  pilots 
and  their  coworkers,  I  said;  'This  is  the  first 
time  in  history  that  a  Torah  has  been  flown 
in  a  Flying  Fortress  that  it  might  be  used 
iL  a  religious  service.  At  first  It  seemed 
strange  to  have  these  sacred  scrolls  in  *.his 
most  modern  fighting  plane.  It  seemed 
strange  that  the  law  of  justice  and  of  love 
shcu:-l  be  placed  in  this  dreadnaught  of  the 
air  which  went  on  missions  of  destruction 
and  df'scl:ition 

"  'But  I  have  chp.ngod  my  mind.  You  men 
who  fly  over  the  territory  of  Axis  nations 
are  in  a  sense  not  bringing  desolation  and 
destruction  The  bombs  you  unload  are 
striking  shackles  from  the  hands  and  feet  of 
tl.e  enslaved  pecples  of  Europe.  In  a  true 
sense,  you  are  not  bringing  death  and  desola- 
tion, hiat  liberty  and  justice.  You  destroy  the 
prison  house  that  men  might  be  free.  When- 
ever vou  go  on  such  errands,  you  are  carry- 
ing cut  the  boals  of  liberty  and  justice — the 
kernel  of  the  teaching  of  the  Torah. 

■•  'A  torah  in  a  flying  fortress — the  law  of 
justice  and  of  love  in  the  bomb  bay  of  a  war 
plane — not  a  contradiction  nor  a  clash  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  Allied  aviators,  the  flying 
forts  are  bringing  justice  and  liberty  and  are 
obeying  that  commandment  of  the  torah  in- 
scribed years  ago  on  the  Liberty  Bell:  "Pro- 
claim ye  liberty  throughout  the  land  and 
unto  the  Inhabitants  thereof."  '  " 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  heard  a 
flner  tribute  to  true  Americanism — to  the 
tolerance  and  understanding  of  others'  prob- 
lems ana  sympathetic  aid  in  their  solution, 
which  Is  the  mainspring  of  our  strong  Ameri- 
can national  unity. 

American  tolerance — that,  I  believe,  is  our 
greatest  national  asset,  our  surest  source  of 
strencth — a  tolerance  which  is  so  conspicu- 
ously lacking  in  Nazi  Germany — ^a  land  where 
intolerance  has  led  to  tyranny,  first  within 
her  own  borders,  then  against  p>eace-lovlng 
nations. 

This  intolerance  will  lead  to  Nazidom's  un- 
doing in  the  end,  and  through  disunity,  speed 
her  ultimate  defeat. 

When  President  Roosevelt  lays  his  wreath 
upon  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  he 
does  not  know  nor  does  he  care  what  the 
religion  of  that  Immortal  American  hero 
might  have  been — whether  Protestant,  Catho- 
lic, or  Jew. 

All  he  knows  is  that  there  at  Arlington 
lies  the  remains  of  an  American  patriot  who 
gave  his  all  for  his  country's  sake. 

Tliat  is  the  spirit  in  which  all  of  us  must 
approach  ovir  present  great  problem,  which 
is  to  win  this  war  as  speedily  as  possible  and 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  life. 

To  accomplish  this  end  we  must  back  up 
the  war  plans  of  President  Roosevelt.  That 
will  make  cur  unity  so  strong  that  nothing 
can  stand  between  us  and  victory. 

Commander  Kaufm.an,  I  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  addressing  this  convention. 


Post-War  Plant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUYS 


or  INDUNA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  29  aegislativedav 
of  Wednesday  September  15).  1943 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
very  delightful  luncheon  given  yesterday 
by  the  Federal  Bar  Association  of  Wash- 
ington in  honor  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference  of  United  States  Senior  Cir- 
cuit Judges,  the  Honorable  Jolin  Biggs, 
Jr.,  senior  judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals.  Third  Circuit,  delivered 
an  addre.s.s  on  the  subject  Post-War 
Plans.  The  address  was  well  considered 
and  well  received,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

President  Roosevelt  has  said  "There  Is  a 
longing  in  tiie  air."  He  was  referring  to  the 
hope  that  lies  in  all  our  hearts  that  a  just 
and  lasting  peaci  may  come  out  of  this  holo- 
caust. 

In  seeking  the  solution,  the  question  be- 
comes. How  much  of  our  sovereignty— our 
very  precious  possession — shall  we  yield? 

We  stand  at  the  crossroads  of  history  On 
thf  signpost  are  5  signs.  One  sign  reads  "Iso- 
lalionism":  another.  'Imperialism"  One  is 
maiked  "Treaties,"  The  fourth  has  on  it  the 
single  word  'Confederation,"  and  the  last 
points  to  "Union  with  other  nations." 

SOVEREIGNTY    IS   A    vrTAL    ISSUE 

The  way  of  isolationism  requires  no  cur- 
tailment of  sovereignty.  We  can  try  to  Im- 
prison ourselves  inside  a  Chinese  wall.  We 
tried  thii  before.  We  were  not  very  success- 
ful. We  can  try  it  again.  If  we  succeed  we 
will  be  a  historical  phenomenon  of  the  first 
order. 

We  can  become  imperialists.  If  we  do  so  we 
shall  not  be  very  popular  with  our  present 
friendly  neighbors  to  t^e  north  and  south. 
Sooner  or  later  we  shall  encroach  upon  their 
lands  and  upon  their  peoples.  Our  long  un- 
defended borders  will  become  heavily  fortified 
frontiers  and  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  go  from 
New  York  to  Montreal  as  it  was  to  go  from 
Paris  to  Hnmburg  just  before  the  war,  when 
Hamburg  was  still  a  city.  Some  of  our  neigh- 
bors f.re  strong-minded  Individualists  who 
think  they  are  as  much  entitled  tc  the  good 
earth  as  we  curselves.  Ultimately  our  un- 
limited imperallstic  sovereignty  would  be 
curtailed  by  force. 

To  arrive  at  lasting  world  peace  three  ways 
are  open  These  roads  are  really  two,  for  If 
we  make  treaties  with  enough  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  insure  peace,  we  shall  become 
in  fact  a  member  of  a  confederation.  This 
would  entail  some  loss  of  sovereignty.  To 
u.'te  a  flguie  of  speech,  it  would  not  remain 
as  full  as  the  full  moon  or  as  round  as  the 
earth.  If  we  joined  in  a  union  of  other  na- 
tio:i?  our  sovereignty  would  be  still  further 
curtailed. 

With  the  history  of  the  last  four  decades 
before  us  I  can  hardlv  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  will  not  compel— yes, 
veritably  compel— our  leaders  to  embark 
upon  some  ^operative  effort  toward  a  world 
order,  whether  bv  treaty,  by  confederation, 
by  union,  or  by  some  other  device.  We  have 
spilt  the  blood  of  our  sons  in  two  wars 
pn  three  continents.  We  have  spent  more 
than  ^'2.50  OOC.CCO.OCO.  The  tale  is  yet  to  run. 
The  last  peace  was  simply  an  armistice  be- 
tween two  v;'^ri.    If  a  lasting  peace  Is  not 


made  following  this  confUgratlon  World  War 
No.  8  wUl  be  on  our  doorstep  before  our 
children's  children  are  fully  grown.  In 
Europe,  from  1930  tmtU  the  early  spring  of 
1937,  you  could  scarcely  find  a  person  in 
France  or  England.  In  HolUnd  or  in  Belgium, 
who  would  believe  that  the  second  World 
War  was  already  on  lU  way.  There  was  no 
concerted  action  against  any  aggressor  na- 
tion. We  bad  rejected  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  fear  that  we  might 
Impair  our  sovereignty.  We  wanted  to  be 
In  the  world,  but  not  of  It,  We  had  the 
earnest  desire  to  eat  our  cake  and  have  It 
too. 

How  pale  the  controversy  In  respect  to  the 
famous  section  16  of  the  League  covenant, 
"sanctions  of  pacific  settlement,"  now  seems 
in  the  light  of  the  past  5  years.    We  were  so 
concerned  lest  participation  in  the  League 
would   project  us  wlUy-nllly  into  a  future 
war.     Many  of  our  citizens  were  convinced 
that  if  we  became  a  full  party  to  the  covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  we  would  be  auto- 
matically  precipitated   Into  the  next  world 
conflict  and  our  young  men  would  be  sent 
again  to  fight  on  foreign  soil.     We  desired  to 
escape  this  consequence  at  almost  any  cost. 
The  opponents  of  the  League— and  I  believe 
them  to  have  been  honest  in  their  convic- 
tions—foresaw   a    day,    If     we     joined    the 
League,    when    the    youth    of    the    Nation 
might    fight    not    only    In    Prance,    but    In 
Africa,  In  China,  even  in  Japan.     American 
participation    In    world    affairs,    said    they, 
would  have  to  be  strictly  limited  to  our  own 
concerns  and  they  visualized  these  as  being 
circumscribed     by     the     territorial     United 
States  or  at  least  by  the  continents  of  North 
and  South  America.     The  very  things  which 
they    feared    the    most    ha'       come    to    pass, 
but  not  because  the  United  States  joined  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  League  is  or  was  (I  don't  know  whether 
I  should  use  the  past  tense  or  the  present) 
a  confederation  of  sovereign  nations  precisely 
as  our  earliest  attempt  at  cooperative  govern- 
ment in  this  country  consisted  of  the  con- 
federation  of  the  Tliirteen  Original   States. 
Like  our  original  confederation  the  League 
was  not  perfect,  but  It  did  possess  machinery 
for  effecting  peace.     The  "sanctions  of  pacific 
settlement"  provide  that  If  a  member  resorts 
to  war  instead  of  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International    Justice,    the    Council    of    the 
League  shall  "recommend  to  the  several  gov- 
ernments    •     •     •     what  effective  military, 
naval,   or  air   force,   the   members     •     •     • 
shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces 
to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the 
League."     In  short,  the  Council  has  to  meet 
and  designate  the  members  and  strength  ol 
the  posse  designed  to  ride  forth  and  punish 
the  offending  nation  before  anything  can  be 
done.     The    Council    Is    empowered    only    to 
recommend  the  force  to  be  supplied.     The 
signatory  nations  are  not  bound  to  supply 
that  force.     The  burden  Imposed  on  sover- 
eignty by  section  16  seems  slight  when  viewed 
20  years  after  the  League  was  proposed  and 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  historical  develop- 
ments. 

Section  16  demonstrates  the  weakness  of  a 
confederacy  whose  peoples  poseess  no  com- 
mon citizenship  or  common  system  of  laws 
and  hence  no  common  police  force.  This 
need  not  be  the  case  but  it  has  so  turned  out 
from  the  early  Greek  city-states  to  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations. 

A  union  of  sovereign  nation-s,  patterned 
along  the  lines  of  our  own  Federal  Union, 
would  obviate  most  of  these  difficulties.  The 
citizens  of  the  sovereign  nations  would  be 
citizens  of  the  union  and  a  common  system 
of  laws  would  be  applicable  to  all.  A  stand- 
ing international  police  force  to  maintain 
peace  within  the  union  and  throughout  the 
world  would  follow  naturally.  Who  would 
control  the  international  force?  The  execu- 
tive government  of  the  union. 

If  the  United  States  Joined  such  a  union 
our  sovereignty  would  be  impaired.    For  ex- 


ample, the  power  to  declare  war  given  to 
Congress  by  section  8  of  article  I  of  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  wotild  be  llxnltad.  Other 
powers  conferred  upon  our  executive  and 
judiciary  likewise  would  be  curtailed. 

Would   either   a   strong   federation   or    » 
union  bring  lasting  peace?    Wo  man  can  aay. 
War  might  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  fed- 
eration or  union  even  if  the  members  com- 
prising It  were  most  carefully  selected.    Such 
organizations  might  invoke  Jealousies  from 
nations  without  the  pale.     Neither  league 
nor   union   may   be  the   best  thing.     They 
might  be  ineffective.     Some  other  form  of 
international  order,  baaed  perhaps  on  purely 
economic     principles,     might     supply     the 
Answer 
I       But  this  much  I  think  Is  certain.     The 
I    United  States  must  go  forward  to  meet  Its 
I   destiny.    Otherwise  destiny  will  move  to  meet 
us   Ir   some   far   less  palatable  form.     Two 
world    wars   have   come   to   tis  despite   our 
Isolationism  and  despite  our  preservation  of 
unsullied    sovereignty.     Our    untrammelled 
Isolationism  and  our  unsullied   sovereignty 
were  in  existence  for  150  years  and  today  we 
find  ourselves  Involved  in  the  greatest  war 
in     history    and    fortunately    possessed    of 
alliances  with  so  many  nations  and  govern- 
ments that  most  of  us  cannot  even  name 
them  all.    Our  Ifolatlonlsm  and  our  demand 
for  unlimited  sovereignty  now  look  like  the 
inside  and  the  outside  of  the  same  cloak,  a 
garment  which  either  didn't  fit  us  very  well 
or  was  nonexistent. 

Binding    treaties    between    the    English- 
speaking,  nations  of  the  world  to  maintain 
the  peace,  if  necessary  by  force,  seem  to  be 
the  irreducible  minimum.     A  confederation 
between    the    democratic    nations    of    the 
world,  including  those  which  will  be  recon- 
stituted after  victory,  seems  more  desirable. 
Treaties  with  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
China,    looking    to    the   establishment    and 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  creation  of  an 
International    police    force,    should    not    be 
avoided.     The  United  Nations  are  united  in 
war.      Why  should  they  not  be  united  in 
peace?      Strong  treaties  effect  a  confedera- 
tion.    Still  stronger  treaties  will  effect  some 
form  of  union.     It  is  obvious  that  a  stand- 
ing police  force  would  be  of  much  greater 
value  than  a  posse.      The  difference  is  one 
between  established  order  and  vigilante  law. 
I  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions.     History  alone  can  answer.      But  a 
confederation  such  as  the  League  of  Nations 
is  not  chimerical  or  Idealistic,  nor  would  a 
confederation  strong  enough  to  amount  to  a 
practical  union  be  unrealistic.     Nothing  la 
more  unrealistic  than  the  belief  that  we  can 
go  on  pouring  out  our  blood  and  treastire  la 
recurrent  world  wars  and  retain  our  demo- 
cratic system.      The  writing  Is  on  the  wall- 
Some   measure  of  our  sovereignty,  however 
small,  must  be  given  up  if  a  lasting  peace  is 
to  be  bi  ought  to  the  world  today.    In  the 
curious  and  complex  world  In  which  we  are 
living,  it  is  a  paradox  that  the  war  and  the 
peace    can    be    won    only    by    binding    our 
strength  Into  the  strength  of  our  friends  and 
allies,  and  their  strength  Into  ours. 

The  future  is  in  our  hands.     We  may  do 
with  It  what  we  will. 


Marshall  to  Supreme  G»ounand 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  nXINOlS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  OKITKD  STATES 

Wednesday. September  29  ilegislativeday 
of  Wednesday,  September  15),  1943 

Mr.    LUCAS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Marshall  to  Supreme  Command," 
published  In  the  September  23, 1943,  issue 
of  the  Dally  Register-MaU,  of  Oalesburg, 
HI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

MASSHAIX  TO  STTPniCX  COMMAND 

Tbe  report  that  G«n.  a«orge  C.  Marshall, 
United  SUtes  Chief  of  Staff,  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  American  and  Brltlah  Governments 
as  supreme  commander  of  Anglo-American 
troops  appears  to  be  authentic.  At  least 
there  have  been  no  speedy  official  denials  of 
the  story.  And  In  spite  of  rumors  and  ad- 
verse speculations.  It  appears  to  us  that  this 
la  a  sensible,  logical  step,  made  In  th«  in- 
terests of  swift  and  siu*  victory. 

Riunors  of  some  contemplated  change  in 
the  status  of  General  Marshall  have  been 
current  for  days.  They  were  taken  cogni- 
zance of  in  the  authoritative  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  of  recent  date,  which  took  exception 
to  the  report  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  to 
be  transferred  from  Washington  to  a  field 
command,  prestunably  as  head  of  the  Allied 
forces  now  being  primed  for  a  full-dress  in- 
vasion of  the  Continent  from  the  west. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to 
"powerful  intcTMU  which  would  like  to  elim- 
inate Marshall  from  the  Washington  picture 
and  place  in  his  stead  an  olBcer  more  amen- 
able to  tbelr  will."  A  Washington  news- 
paper reported  that  General  Marshall  has 
been  in  eonlUct  with  the  British  over  the 
pUn  of  future  operations,  that  Marshall  had 
bc«n  piflni  for  an  invaaUm  trom  Britain 
while  tlM  Brltlati  wcr«  holdSng  out  for  the 
Balkan  route.  On  the  floor  of  CongrcM  l«g« 
IsUton  have  aaaerted  tbat  General  MarstaaU 
was  to  be  "kicked  upatalrr*  because  of  ble 
alleged  conflict  of  cplnlon  with  "powerful 
InterMU"  over  tbt  conduct  of  the  war. 

But  theee  rumors  and  report*  do  luit  ap- 
pear  to  fit  in  with  the  facta,  if,  as  now  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case,  Marshall  is  to  be  made 
tlM  Allied  global  commander  in  chief.  It 
would  appear,  as  the  basis  of  his  recent  an- 
nouncement, that  the  American  forces  have 
sow  reached  the  peak  of  their  training  and 
are  ready  for  deployment  in  all  sectors  of 
the  war  fronts.  Thus  his  job  of  organization 
and  preparation  of  the  American  Army  is 
complete.  Add  to  this  Churchill's  announce- 
ment that  there  would  be  an  Allied  invasion 
of  Europe  from  the  west  and  President  Booae- 
velt's  assurances  that  the  tempo  of  opera- 
tlona  against  Japan  is  to  be  stepped  up  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
time  has  at  length  arrived  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  supreme  Allied  commander  to  or- 
ganise and  direct  this  vast  offensive  In  all  its 


M«>«t»«ii  ixas  been  preeminent  in  the  field 
ct  operations  and  organiaation  and  therefore 
would  appear  to  be  the  logical  supreme  com- 
mander. It  would  appear  that  those  who 
feared  he  might  be  relegated  to  some  field 
command  post  are  mistaken  and  that  as 
global  commander  he  will  be  in  a  place  for 
which  his  experience  and  talents  eminently 
fit  him.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  General 
Marshall,  in  the  higher  ranks,  has  never  been 
a  battle  oflleer,  but  that  his  military  reputa- 
tion Is  built  upon  the  solid  achievement  as 
an  organiaational,  tactical,  and  operations 
genius.  M(veover,  it  does  not  seem  logical 
that  the  political  leaders  would  run  the 
chance  at  this  stage  of  the  game  in  trans- 
ferring the  American  Chief  of  Staff  from  a 
type  ot  work  with  which  he  is  so  familiar  to 
field  operations.  In  that  category  the  Anglo- 
Brltiah  have  the  redoubtable  Montgomery. 
Alexandco-.  Baenhower,  and  MacArthur,  any 
one  oC  whom  has  a  wtil-eatabllshed  reputa- 


tion as  a  field  and  battle  commander.  It 
aeems  within  the  bounds  of  reason  that  if 
l|ar«h*ii  is  to  be  in  supreme  command,  some 
other  field  ctMnmander  will  be  named  to  lead 
the  invasion  of  Europe  from  the  west.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  Is  doing  well  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  to  remove  MacArthxir  from  his 
present  theater  of  action  might  be  a  tragic 
mistake. 

Ordinary  citizens  are  in  no  position  to 
know  the  reasons,  motives,  or  the  circum- 
stances which  prompt  the  political  leaders  of 
the  respective  countries  to  decisions  on  the 
shift  of  command  reported.  They  do  know, 
however,  that  the  operations  of  oiir  armies 
are  now  moving  successfully  forward  and 
that  a  very  large  share  of  the  credit  for  this 
improved  Allied  situation  is  due  .o  the  work 
of  General  Marshall.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  creation  of  a  supreme  com- 
mand with  General  Marshall  at  its  head  could 
do  anything  6ut  speed  up  the  day  of  final 
victory. 


Plan  for  Post- War  Govonment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

or  CAUTOSNU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  29  (.legislative  day 
0/  Wednesday.  September  IS),  1943 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotu  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ricotv  an  address  entitled  "Post- 
War  Oovemment,"  printed  In  condensed 
form  from  a  broadcast  over  station 
KPRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrc.<is 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Post-War  Govbmmeht 

(By  W.  L.  Oleeson) 
(Condensed  from  a  broadcast  over  KPRO) 

All  the  world  leaders  seem  to  be  of  one 
mind  when  it  comes  to  the  necessity  of  form- 
ing some  kind  of  international  government 
to  control  the  relationships  between  the  na- 
tions after  this  war  Is  over.  Yet,  none  of 
them  have  come  forward  with  a  concrete  plan 
for  setting  up  such  an  International  govern- 
ment. The  League  of  Nations  failed  and  Is 
not  acceptable  to  most  nations  and  peoples, 
so,  of  necessity,  a  new  kind  of  international 
government  la  neceesary;  one  that  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  can  rally  around  and  trust; 
one  that  will  administer  Justice  equally  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  and  yet  not  be  sub- 
ject to  domination  by  any  individual  or  group 
of  individuals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  all  over  the 
world,  whether  they  be  among  the  United 
Nations  or  the  Axis  Nations,  are  waiting  for 
someone  to  propose  a  solution  to  the  problems 
of  the  world,  a  plan  that  they  can  work  in  and 
trust  to  giilde  them  in  their  future  lives. 
That  government  must  be  patterned  a  great 
deal  after  the  American  form  of  government 
in  order  to  afford  the  necessary  checks  and 
balances  to  keep  it  trom  ever  falling  Into  the 
hands  of  selfish  individuals  or  groups. 

Therefore,  It  should  be  formed  of  a  legisla- 
tive body  made  up  of  two  houses.  The  inter- 
national assembly  should  be  composed  of  one 
elected  representative  from  each  state  or  prov- 
ince of  each  member  nation.  The  senate 
should  be  composed  of  two  senators  elected 
by  the  people  of  each  nation.  Thus,  the  as- 
sembly gives  all  the  people  of  the  world  a 


voice;  the  senate  gives  each  government  of  the 
world  a  voice  in  the  legislative  branch.  The 
terms  of  office  should  be  6  years  for  the  sena- 
tors and  4  years  for  the  assemblymen,  the 
terms  to  be  staggered. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  international 
government  should  be  composed  of  president, 
vice  president,  and  secretary,  whose  terms  of 
office  should  be  for  a  period  of  6  years,  and 
who  would  be  elected  by  Joint  session  of  the 
assembly  and  senate  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  these  two  bodies. 

The   international   cabinet  should  be   ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  with  not  more  than 
two  such  members   to   come  from   any  one 
i    nation. 

1  The  nations  from  which  the  three  execu- 
I  tlve  officers  come  would  appoint  new  members 
to  take  the  places  of  their  members  in  the 
International  congress  who  had  been  elevated 
to  the  executive  positions.  These  appoint- 
ments would  be  made  by  their  legislative 
bodies  or  by  congress. 

The  congress  or  legislative  branch  of  each 
member  government  would  appoint  for  life 
one  Justice  of  the  international  court  of  Jus- 
tice, which  would  be  the  international  Judi- 
cial body.  The  members  of  this  International 
supreme  court  would  elect  from  among  them 
one  who  would  be  the  supreme  Justice  of  the 
court 

This  arrangement  would  give  a  well- 
balanced  international  government,  charged 
with  the  Job  of  creating  and  administering  In- 
ternational law  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  All  disputes  between  member  nations, 
after  having  run  their  course  through  the 
lower  courts,  could  have  their  final  appeal  to 
the  International  supreme  court.  The  legis- 
latlve  body  would  make  the  International  law 
and  the  executive  branch  would  carry  out  this 
law  All  member  nations  would  tw  required 
to  Join  In  HUppretslng  hostile  acts  on  the 
part  of  any  nation,  whether  that  nation  be 
a  member  or  not 

All  matters  (jf  a  natlonn)  nature  would  b« 
reMcrved  unto  the  nations  to  settle  In  their 
own  way  among  their  own  cltlzenii,  Klmllar 
to  the  relationship  of  the  Slates  within  the 
United  States. 

Such  an  International  government  would 
very  quickly  correct  the  evils  that  have  led 
to  so  much  bloodshed,  such  troublesome 
problems  that  lead  to  war,  as  tariffs,  immi- 
gration restrictions,  great  money  combina- 
tions, International  monopolies  of  raw  ma- 
terials, cartels,  and  the  manufacture  in 
secret  of  materials  of  war  to  be  used  on 
neighboring  nations.  These  evils  would  be 
regulated  by  thfs  one  government  and,  the 
causes  of  war  once  eliminated,  with  an  inter- 
national language  and  world  money  system 
instituted,  the  world  should  be  on.  its  way 
out  of  Its  troubles. 

The  present  war  debt  of  all  nations — both 
Allied  and  Axis — should  be  assumed  by  this 
new  international  government,  since  all 
people  are  to  blame  for  the  war  and  they 
should  all  pay  for  it.  The  schools  of  the 
world  should  start  teaching  true  history  to 
clear  up  the  confusion  and  Ignorance  that 
have  plagued  the  peoples  of  the  earth  and 
brought  on  war  in  the  past. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  whoever  picks  up 
this  plan  and  proposes  it  to  the  American 
people  and  the  nations  of  the  world  will  find 
that  a  majority  of  people  wUl  rally  aroimd  it. 

The  Axis  Nations  can  be  invited  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  come  Into  the  united  nations 
of  the  world  government  on  equal  terms 
with  the  United  Nations  themselves  when 
they  disband  their  present  governments  and 
elect  representative  governments,  and  elect 
their  representatives  to  the  International  gov- 
ernment. 

If  this  plan  is  proposed  in  a  concrete  and 
forceful  manner  it  will  help  to  restore  order 
and  bring  peace  quickly  without  fiuther 
bloodshed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NTW   HAMPSHnUI 

IN  IHE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedTiesday,  September  29  (legislative day 
of  Wednesday,  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago,  when  the  training  program  of 
our  military  forces  was  being  expanded, 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  provide  for 
the  training  of  Negro  aviators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
statement  made  by  Lt.  Col.  B.  O.  Davis, 
Jr.,  at  a  press  conference  in  the  War 
Department  pressroom.  Pentagon  Build- 
ing. September  10, 1943.  and  made  a  part 
of  the  record  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  on  Senate 
bill  763. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  put  down  a  few  notes  here  simply  for  the 
reason  that  I  would  like  to  present  some  facts 
>n  as  orderly  a  manner  as  I  can.  I  am  not 
pieparcd  to  make  any  tet  speech  here  this 
morning,  but  I  would  prefer  to  refer  to  thews 
not<^  HO  that  the  story  will  be  told  In  a  com- 
prehensive manner. 

I  have  had  the  honor  and  the  plca*ure  of 
commanding  the  Wlnety-nlnth  Flgliter 
Squadron  from  August  27.  1942,  until  Sep- 
Umber  2,  IM3.  During  tbat  period  I  saw  27 
pilots  and  two-hundrcd-and-Ofty-odd  enlUt- 
rd  men  develop  from  a  relatively  untrained 
state  to  a  combat  team  of  which  anyone 
serving  with  the  organization  could  Justly  be 
proud. 

I  said  that  I  had  the  pleasure  to  command 
this  unit— actually  that  pleasure  was  realized 
only  when  It  became  apparent  that  the 
Ninety-ninth  Fighter  Squadron  had  taken 
and  could  maintain  its  proper  place  In  the 
northwest  African  theater  of  operations.  Very 
little  pleasure  existed  prior  to  that  time. 

Just  what  a  colored  pilot  In  a  P-40  would 
do  when  antiaircraft  fire  burst  about  his 
ship,  or  when  an  enemy  aircraft  was  strew- 
ing cannon  shells  and  machine-gun  bullets 
about  his  cockpit  was  a  matter  that  was  really 
conjecture  In  the  minds  of  some  of  these 
high-ranking  officers  In  the  Arniy  Air  Forces. 

SQOAOaON    WAS    EXPERIMENT 

The  Ninety-ninth  Fighter  Squadron  there- 
fore was  an  experiment  to  determine  whether 
the  colored  pilot  was  physically,  mentally, 
and  emotionally  suited  to  the  rigors  of  com- 
bat flying.  It  Is  a  very  signlflcant  fact,  I  be- 
lieve, that  all  members  of  this  organization 
were  Impressed  at  all  times  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  future  of  the  colored  man  In 
the  Air  Corps  probably  would  be  dependent 
largely  upon  the  manner  In  which  they  car- 
ried out  their  mission. 

EXSPONSIBILrnES  HEAVIEB 

Every  man  in  the  Ninety-ninth  will  go 
through  any  ordeal  concocted  by  combat  or 
garrison  existence  to  assure  the  successful 
completion  of  the  experiment.  At  all  times, 
every  man  realizes  that  the  pleasures  and 
relaxations  that  are  available  to  men  in  other 
organizations  are  not  available  to  him  be- 
cause his  task  is  far  greater,  his  responsi- 
bility Is  much  heavier,  and  his  reward  Is  the 
advancement  of  his  people. 


Now  It  la  necessary  that  I  InTtte  your  at- 
tention to  this  phUoBophy  in  order  that  yoa 
may  better  understand  the  reactions  of  the 
individual  officer  and  soldier  of  this  wgani- 
caUon. 

I  ahall  now  relate  to  you  our  experiences 
overseas.  These  same  experienoes  would  be 
indeed  commonplace  if  they  were  related 
about  a  white  fighter  squadron.  For  this 
squadron  every  step  was  a  dramatic  one. 

I  should  like  to  state  at  the  outset,  and  I 
consider  this  very  important,  that  from  the 
time  tills  squadron  left  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  was  on  April 
15,  1943,  to  the  present  time,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  circumstance  or  incident  which 
could  be  regarded  as  discriminatory  by  the 
most  rabid  race  leader. 

The  first  act  of  the  drama  began  the  day 
before  we  sailed.  The  passenger  list  showed 
the  transport  commander  that  I  was  to  be 
the  senior  line  officer  on  board  the  transport. 
I  wa  directed  to  pick  a  staff  consisting  of  an 
adjutant,  mess  ofQcer,  police  and  prison  offi- 
cer, a  provost  marshal,  and  then  reptwt  to 
the  transport  commander  as  executive  officer. 

TRANSPOaT  STAFF,  COLOBID 

Tills  staff  of  colored  officers  carried  out  the 
orders  and  policies  of  the  transport  com- 
mander despite  the  fact  that  of  the  4,000 
troops  on  board,  less  than  15  percent  were 
colored.  After  the  first  24  hours  or  so  of 
curiosity  and  wonder  at  this  uniutii '  sUff  of 
the  transport  commander,  everything  p>ro- 
c?eded  smoothly  and  without  incident  for 
the  remainder  of  the  E-day  voyage. 

During  all  this  time  the  members  of  the 
squadron  basked  in  the  awe  of  the  attention 
paid  them  by  other  soldiers  on  board  •nd 
succeeded  admirably  in  creating  the  imprcfs- 
ston  that  the  colored  pilot  and  colored  toldlfr 
are  not  so  very  different  aft«r  »U. 

It  was  here  also  tbat  tlw  «nt«rt«lnni«iit 
section,  which  Isn't  in  any  ubl«  of  organiza- 
tlon,  was  born,  This  section,  und^-  the  cap- 
able direction  of  the  acting  •P'Clal  ■•rvlcea 
officer,  Lieutenant  Letcher,  went  a  long  way 
toward  effecting  cordial  public  relations  for 
the  squadron. 

This  entertainment  section  provided  an  ex- 
cellent show  for  units  within  traveling  range 
of  all  of  our  bivouac  areas  from  the  port  of 
debarkation  in  Africa  clear  on  through  Sicily. 

Again  the  Impression  created  In  the  minds 
of  the  audiences  was  that  these  men  who 
were  giving  these  shows  are  Just  about  the 
same  as  the  men  in  "my  outfit,"  and  this  was 
not  by  accident  because  the  men  who  partici- 
pated in  that  show  are  intelligent  men  and 
they  realized  that  at  all  times  instead  of  just 
giving  a  show  they  were  doing  a  Jcb  for  the 
Ninety-ninth. 

Upon  landing  in  Casablanca  we  were  met 
by  the  asslsUnt  A-3  of  the  Northwest  Train- 
ing Command,  Colonel  Allison,  Air  Corps. 
This  officer,  who  is  now  on  his  way  back  to 
the  States  for  a  weU-deserved  rest,  assured 
me  that  he  would  be  available  at  aU  times  for 
the  solution  of  any  problem  that  might  arise. 

SCUST  PaZPASE  TOa.  COMBAT 

The  following  day  he  took  me  and  my  oper- 
ations officer.  Captain  Roberts,  in  to  see  Gen- 
eral Camp  who  informed  us  that  we  would 
remain  in  the  area  imtU  we  would  be  satis- 
factorily equipped  for  combat  and  that  we 
would  not  move  into  the  combat  zone  until 
I  felt  that  everything  possible  had  been  done 
in  the  way  of  preparation. 

He  sent  us  on  a  preliminary  reconnaissance 
of  our  new  station,  located  about  150  miles 
Inland.  This  station  was  located  in  French 
Morocco.  Nearby  was  a  service  command  sta- 
tion and  the  commanding  officer  of  this  sta- 
tion. Colonel  Phillips,  now  in  Sicily,  was  most 
cordial  In  his  offers  to  ease  any  supply  i»ob- 
lems  that  might  arise. 

There  was  also  at  this  station  a  fighter- 
bomber  group  commanded  by  Colonel  Steven- 
son, whom  I  had  the  pleafsure  to  know  at  the 


Academy.  We  moved  to  thla  station  by  « 
FKncb  tndn  and  oowed  ISO  mllea  In  about 
17  hours,  and  when  we  complalrowrt  about  th« 
slowness  of  the  train  we  were  informed  tbat 
we  were  lucky  to  move  at  au^  a  faat  rate  of 
tpeed. 

Our  stay  there  was  probably  our  most  pleas- 
ant stay  overseas.  We  were  there  about  a 
month.  Most  cordial  relations  existed  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  aqnadron  and  the 
members  of  the  fighter-bomber  groi4>  nearby. 
The  pUots  of  the  two  organlattlonB  engaged 
in  impromptu  dogfights  to  determine  the 
relative  superiority  of  the  P-40  and  the  A-se, 
and  we  were  very  happy  to  verify  our  belief 
that  the  P-40  was  vastly  superior  in  this  phaae 
of  aerial  combat.  Enlisted  men  of  the  two 
groups  got  together  very  well  in  all  types  of 
athletic  contests  and  other  meana  at  recrea- 
tion. 

rxz  HoawtauTT  wrsi.T.m 

The  town  of  Fez  was  fotmd  to  be  one  of  the 
most  delightful  spots  that  any  of  us  had  ever 
visited.  One  unusual  feature  ot  our  stay 
there  was  that  members  of  my  organization 
and  members  of  these  other  organizations  vis- 
ited the  town  of  Fez  every  night  for  a  period 
of  over  a  month  and  not  one  single  unpleas- 
ant Incident  arose. 

The  officers  of  the  squadron  were  made  so- 
cially secure  In  the  town  by  the  visit  of  Jo- 
sephine Baker.  Miss  Baker  insisted  on  pre- 
senting several  different  groujM  of  our  ofloera 
to  the  prominent  French  and  Arab  famillea 
in  the  town.  All  In  all  Mlaa  Baker  was  very 
largely  responsible  for  our  most  pleasant  ao- 
clal  relations  in  the  town  of  Fez. 

It  was  'during  our  stay  here  tbat  four  F-M 
plloU  whom  we  had  met  on  tb«  boat  on  tb« 
way  over,  came  to  visit  us.  They  were  ferry- 
ing some  P  39's  from  Oran  to  Caaablaaea, 
and  en  route  they,  of  tbelr  own  voUtlon.  aim* 
ply  stoppfd  over  to  pay  us  a  vLalt.  1  mnMOn 
tht»  aimply  to  indicaU  tbat  ft  oonsUl«rfttoU 
bond  tiisu  among  tbOM  wbo  fly  r«f«rdlM« 
of  color  or  race, 

CIVCM  MUW9  WffW  r-40'ft 

Our  equipment  was  of  the  beat.  We  fer« 
rled  in  27  brand  new  P-40'i,  and  all  of  us 
experienced  for  tba  first  time  the  tbrlll  ot 
fiytng  a  brand  new  strplane.  Lt.  Col.  Philip 
Cochran— the  Flip  Corkin  of  Terry  and  tba 
Pirates — was  our  most  capable  instructor. 
He  Imbued  all  of  lu  with  some  of  hi*  own 
very  remarkable  fighting  spirit,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  he  taui;ht  us  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do  in  aerial  combat. 

We  all  remember  with  a  smile  his  opening 
commentary  on  the  slowness  of  the  P-40. 
"The  P-40  pilot  never  yet  ran  away  from  » 
fight — because  he  couldnt."  Yet  we  all  know 
'  that  the  P-40  has  a  more  remarkable  combat 
record  in  this  war  than  any  other  fighter  air- 
plane except  possibly  the  British  Spitfire. 

The  P-40,  we  Jokingly  aay.  has  three  im- 
portant characteristics.  The  first  one  Is  turn, 
which  enables  you  to  present  a  very  difficult 
target  to  an  enraay  fighter;  the  aeoond  la 
turn,  and  the  third  one  Is  also  turn.  In 
aerial  fighting  this  characteristic  Is  naturally 
of  great  importance. 

We  had  "wo  other  instructors  who  were 
with  us  untU  we  left  fOT  Tunisia,  a  Major 
Keyes  and  a  Captain  Fachler.  Both  ot  theae 
officers  had  had  extensive  combat  tnUning, 
one  in  England  and  one  in  African  cam- 
paign, and  both  had  just  been  returned  to  the 
training  command  for  Instruction  purposes. 
These  officers  worker?  imoeaalngly  to  make  us 
ready  for  the  real  teat,  and  all  ot  us  felt  very 
grateful  for  their  efforts. 

nXAL  PBASZ  BEGAN  MAT   31 

On  the  8l8t  of  May  we  took  off  for  the 
Cape  Bon  Peninsula  and  the  final  phase  ot 
the  experiment.  I  personally  believe  that  no 
unit  in  thla  war  hafe  gone  into  combat  better 
trained  or  better  equipped  than  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Fighter  Bqtiadron.    We  were  weak  in 
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one  respect  only  and  that  was  simply  that 
the  squadron  commander.  myaeU,  and  the 
flight  commanders  had  had  no  actual  combat 
ezperlence. 

That  Is  a  very  desirable  feature  because  It 
gives  a  good  bit  of  confidence  to  those  who 
are  led  that  the  man  who  Is  In  charge  of  the 
formation  knows  what  he  Is  doing  and 
frankly  I  didn't  know  Initially,  nor  dirt  my 
flight  cc»nmanders. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  deficiency  was 
balanced  by  the  fact  that  my  pilots  averaged 
about  280  hours  In  a  P-40.  and  a  young  pilot 
In  these  days  who  has  250  hours  in  a  P-40 
before  he  goes  Into  combat  is  a  hard  man  to 
find. 

All  of  us  were  a  little  on  edge  because  we 
were  going  Into  something  that  we  hadn't 
experienced  before.  This  transition  was 
eased  by  Col.  William  Momyer.  who  com- 
mands a  very  famous  fighter  group  which  Is 
now  located  up  at  the  front.  We  were  at- 
tached to  his  group  for  operations  and  at- 
tached for  operations  means  Just  one  thing 
and  that  alone,  simply  that  every  night  the 
group  operations  officer  telephoned  to  my 
operations  officer  the  missions  set  up  for  the 
next  day. 

I  might  explain  that  a  little  bit  differ- 
ently— the  set-up  In  the  African  theater  con- 
sists of  the  strategical  air  force  and  the  tac- 
tical air  force.  We  were  members  of  the 
tactical  air  force.  Under  the  uctlcal  air  force 
headquarters  there  Is  an  air  support  com- 
mand and  this  air  support  command  deles 
out  the  dally  missions  to  the  groups. 

HAD    ONX-FOU«TH    OF    MISSIONS 

A  squadron,  although  It  Is  the  basic  flght- 
^tey  team  In  an  air  force,  Is  actually  a  small 
unit,  and  consequently  it  would  be  much 
better  for  a  single  squadron  to  get  its  mis- 
sions from  a  group  headquarters  rather  than 
a  large  air  support  command  headquarters. 
Colonel  Momyer,  In  giving  us  the  missions, 
treated  us  exactly  as  one  of  his  squadrons. 
He  had  three  of  his  own  and  we  had  one. 
that  being  four  squadrons. 

We  got  one-fourth  of  the  missions  given  by 
his  air  support  command.  Colonel  Momyer 
suggested  initially  that  my  flight  commanders 
and  myself  fly  as  wing  men  on  one  of  his  mis- 
sions so  that  we  might  get  some  experience 
Initially  before  attempting  to  lead  our  own 
men  Into  combat.  He  also  advised  me  very 
completely  on  the  details  of  running  a  squad- 
ron In  a  combat  zone. 

At  that  time,  shortly  after  the  1st  of  June, 
the  Pantelleria  show  was  going  on  and  our 
first  missions  were  over  that  island.  We  dive- 
bombed  objectives  on  the  island  every  day 
until  Its  fall  on  the  eleventh  of  June.  We 
had  our  first  bomber  escort,  B-25's,  B-26s. 
A-20's.  and  some  British  Baltlmores.  to  the 
Island. 

Six  of  our  pilots  had  their  first  brush  with 
enemy  aircraft  during  this  show  but  the  re- 
mainder of  us  experienced  only  some  of  the 
very  Inaccurate  brand  of  flak  that  the  Italians 
throw  up.  After  Pantelleria.  Colonel  Mo- 
myer's  group  moved  to  the  Island  and  wa 
received  otir  operational  control  from  a 
flghter  group  commanded  by  Colonel  Mc- 
Norris. 

Prcm  the  1st  of  July  to  the  9th  of  July 
we  escorted  bombers  to  Sicily  and  these  were 
our  most  active  days.  On  every  trip  we  were 
attacked  by  superior  numbers  of  enemy 
fighters.  The  tactics  employed  by  the  enemy 
flghters  were  to  draw  off  the  escorts  so  they 
could  get  to  the  bombers.  Actually  they  were 
not  particularly  interested  in  shooting  down 
enemy  flshters,  so  we  had  to  take  some  action 
to  prevent  them  from  shooting  us  down. 

CKHMAN    MR   TACTICS  CHANGED 

I  would  like  to  say  Just  a  word  about  the 
German  air  force.  Its  tactics  have  changed 
quite  a  bit  since  the  Tunisian  campaign.  Its 
pilots  are  not  as  eager  as  they  used  to  be: 
They  hr.ve  undoubtedly  lost  the  best  of  them 


and  they  no  longer  press  their  attacks,  as  I 
hear  they  did  In  the  past. 

Whereas,  formerly  they  would  stay  down 
and  lap  It"  up,  they  now  make  one  iueffi-'Ctive 
pass  and  head  for  home.  On  the  ether  hand, 
the  pilots  of  my  squadron  who  were  initially 
uncertain  of  themselves,  had  now  developed  a 
very  strong  fighting  spirit  and  were  eager  lor 
an  opportunity  to  meet  ths  Germans  and 
really  fight  it  cut. 

An  interesting  sidelight  In  this  coniicci:on 
is  perhaps  the  growth  of  religious  leel:ng 
among  the  pilots.  Toward  the  end  c{  tne 
Sicilian  campaign  I  had  very  little  trouble 
getting  together  an  avidlence  lor  the  visiting 
chaplain.  Colonel  Pinnel.  He  alv.ays  had  a 
nucleus  of  pilots  to  speak  to. 

Lieutenant  Boiling,  one  of  my  pilots,  was 
shot  down  by  flak  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
forced  to  sit  In  his  dinghy  for  24  hours  and 
he  said  to  me,  "Ycu  know.  Colonel  Davis, 
when  you  sit  out  there  that  long,  shivenrg 
from  cold  at  night  and  trying  to  hide  troui 
the  heat  of  the  sun  by  day  and  always  hoping 
against  hope  that  somebody  is  going  to  see 
ycu  and  pick  ycu  up.  ycu  Just  pray  autcniat- 
Ically," 

MEN  EAGER  FOR  BATTLE 

After  the  middle  of  July  we  had  a  squadron 
of  pilots  whose  fondest  dreams  were  no  lo.ir;cr 
about  the  girls  back  home.  Instead  they 
dreamed  at>out  a  German  pi'.ct  who  would  te 
foolish  enough  to  slfg  it  out  in  aerial  ccmoat. 
At  our  chosen  altitude  we  had  the  Lc.ter  air- 
plane, but  the  German  has  learned  his  lesson 
and  now  makes  his  pass  from  out  ol  the  sun, 
coming  down  at  350  or  more  mile.^  an  hour 
and  gets  on  cut.  We  get  a  fleeting  shot  as 
he  passes  by. 

The  most  Interesting  engagement  took 
place  on  a  bomber  escort  mission  to  Sciacca, 
Italy.  Actually,  it  prol:abiy  shouldn't  have 
been  as  interesting  as  it  turned  out  to  be. 
The  controlling  factor  is  that  the  leader  of 
the  bomber  formation  couldn't  get  h;s  bcm'o 
bay  doors  open  on  the  first  run  ever  the  tar- 
get. 

This  necessitated  his  going  around  two 
more  times  and  it  gave  enemy  fighters,  who 
didn't  know  we  were  coining,  the  opportunity 
to  get  off  their  airdrome  and  come  up  and 
get  us.  'We  actually  saw  enemv  fighters 
scramble  and  climb,  and  they  really  do  chmD. 

Our  ships  were  close  escort  for  tl;-^  bombeis 
that  day  and  we  were  right  with  them.  The 
bottom,  medium,  and  top  cover  was  provided 
by  another  group  of  fighters,  so  we  absorbed 
all  of  the  attack  of  this  20-plus  ME  109  s, 
Macchi  2C2s,  and  FW  190  s.  and  on  that  day 
we  lost  a  couple  more  and  damaged  three 

ONE   PILOT  MAY   BE   PRISONER 

We  believe  that  one  of  our  pilots  is  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Incidentally,  on  that  day 
General  Elsenhower  visited  our  field  and  dur- 
ing his  stay  congratulated  Captain  Hall,  one 
of  our  flight  commanders,  on  his  and  our  first 
confirmed  victory. 

Our  fleld  was  often  visited  by  high-ranking 
officers  of  both  the  British  and  American 
Army.  Among  the  visitors  were  such  men  as 
Air  Marshal  Cunningham,  in  command  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Forces;  Lord  Trancher,  of  the  last 
war;  General  House,  commanding  general  of 
the  Twelfth  Air  Support  Command;  General 
Doollttle,  who  Is  in  command  now  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Force;  General  Spaatz.  com- 
manding general  of  the  Northwest  African  Air 
Force;  and  many  others  which  I  wont  name. 

After  ditto  for  the  Sicilian  attack  the  10th 
of  July,  we  provided  cover  for  the  landing 
beaches  on  southeastern  Sicily.  We  escorted 
C-^7's,  which  moved  the  air  echelon  of  the 
various  units  to  new  bases  on  the  inland.  On 
the  19th  of  July  we  moved  to  a  base  on  the 
southern  coast,  and  we  provided  air  support 
for  the  grotmd  troops  by  dive  bombing.  We 
strafed  strong  points,  holding  up  their  ad- 
vance— trucks  that  were  bottled  up  ou  the 


very  few  roads  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
Island. 

H.'^D    TO    TR.MN    REPLACEMENTS 

After  the  fall  ol  Sicily  we  devoted  our  time, 
to  trainiog  rcplacen.ents  that  reached  us 
from  the  States.  We  got  new  c;mbat  crews 
and  the  men  in  charge  of  the  training  got  a 
gccd  bit  out  of  the  new  rcsponsibiliti  z  of  the 
responsible  places  in  the  formations  which 
they  had  to  ily 

On  September  2.  I  received  orders  assigning 
me  to  the  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty-second 
I-iirhter  Groaip.  and  left  for  the  States.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  men  that  I  left  behind.  Instead 
of  being  the  fledglingrs  they  were  on  the  1st  of 
June,  arc  now  seasoned  veterans  of  a  combat 
experience  that  all  of  us  may  well  be  proud. 
That  concludes  the  statement  which  I 
planned  to  make,  except  lor  the  following  re- 
marks: 1  c;;n  tell  you  that  the  men  ol  my 
squadron  and  my  other  comrades  at  the  front 
are  :u?^t  as  Interested  in  what  you  are  doing 
back  here  as  what  they  are  doing  over  there. 
They  arc  hitting  hard— all  of  them,  of  all 
races,  colors,  and  creeds. 

To  follow  through,  there  is  one  big  thing 
those  at  home  can  do  That  is  to  "back  the 
attack'  with  War  bonds  I  earnestly,  hope 
every  colored  per. on  in  America  will  do  his 
part  in  the  Third  War  Loan  to  keep  their  faith 
with  our  fighting  men  over  there. 
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Let's  Plan  Now  for  Our  Returning  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Tf'.'.trsday.  September  20  (legislative  day 
0/  Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Wed- 
no'sday  eveninri,  September  29,  1943,  over 
radio  station  WMAL  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Thom.'.sI  dtlivered  an  address  on 
rhe  mo.st  timely  and  pertinent  subject. 
Let's  Plan  Now  For  Our  Returning  Sol- 
dier. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  add  less  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RecorI). 

There  boinp  no  objection,  the  addrei.s 
\va^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECono. 
as  follows: 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  governments  to  take 
care  of  veterans  after  wars  are  over.  This 
practice  started  in  ancient  times.  Soldiers 
have  a'  ways  been  beiietlciaries  of  the  govern- 
n.ents  they  nave  protected  and  of  the  govern- 
ments they  have  helped  to  set  up.  But  sel- 
dom have  governments  planned  for  the  care 
of  the  veterans  while  the  war  was  still  on. 

After  10  years  of  experimental  planning  in 
other  lines,  it  is  natural  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  turn  to  plans  to  better  condi- 
tions for  the  returned  soldier.  If  we  do  net 
plan  hard-lup  will  follow.  Injury  will  be 
done  to  millions  of  our  men  and  women  and 
their  families  The  war  and  post-war  ad- 
justments arc  bound  to  affect  the  whole  eco- 
nomic structure  of  our  land.  Chaos,  hard 
times,  and  unemployment  of  the  gravest 
character  may  follow.  That  we  must  as- 
sume becuu'^e  the  past  has  proved  it.  Not 
to  be  prepa-ed  would  be  a  political  blunder 
of  omission  which  our  people  should  never 
forgive, 

Few  realize  the  magnitude  of  our  present 
war  undertakings.  While  we  have  been  in 
the  process  of  adjustment  to  war  Industry 


for  over  3  years,  still  our  industrial  economy 
is  not  stable.  With  that  fact  In  mind,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  It  Is  easier  to 
adjust  to  a  war  economy  than  It  is  to  change 
from  a  war  economy  to  one  of  peace.  The 
problem  In  adjusting  to  war  Is  a  simple  one. 
It  merely  means  turning  all  endeavor  toward 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  But  the  problem 
of  adjusting  from  war  to  peace  will  be  a 
complex  one  because  that  means  the  stopping 
of  a  single  endeavor  and  the  returning  to  the 
complex  objectives  of  our  national  peacetime 
economic  life.  U.  with  pressure  of  war  upon 
us,  it  has  taken  over  3  years  to  reaco  the 
position  we  have  now,  I  think  we  can  assume 
that  it  will  take  even  longer  than  3  years 
before  our  land  attains  a  normal  economic 
procediure  again  when  once  the  war  Is  over. 
I  repeat,  it  would  be  a  political  crime  not  to 
plan  In  the  face  of  these  facts. 

I  have  mentioned  only  general  adjust- 
ments. Let  us  remember  that  the  individ- 
ual's adjustment  will  also  be  complex.  After 
3  or  4  years  of  war  service,  men's  natures 
will  have  changed,  their  Ideals,  theh:  out- 
looks, will  be  different,  and  society  may 
change  even  In  its  attitude  toward  these  men. 
Never  forget  Kipling  described  things  right 
when  he  wrote: 
"It's    Tommy    this    and   Tommy    that    and 

Tommy   how's  your  soul. 
But  it's  make  way  for  Mr.  Atkins  when  the 
drums  begin  tc  roll." 
D.  8.  O.'s  will  not  thrive  when  the  war  la 
over 

If  the  men  and  women  in  our  Army  and 
Navy  have  been  fighting  to  preserve  what  we 
call  "the  American  way  of  life,"  surely  the 
Government  which  wants  to  maintp.ln  the 
American  way  of  life,  because  that  is  what  it 
is  defending,  should  plan  that  that  way  will 
not  be  lost  In  the  adjustment  after  the  war 
when  our  soldier  men  and  women  have  saved 
it  through  war.  President  Roosevelt  tells  us 
that  we  must  not  only  win  the  war  but  we 
must  see  that  It  stays  won.  By  that  he  im- 
plies a  proper  international  organization  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.  But,  that  is  only 
half  the  task. 

The  preservation  of  the  decent  life  do- 
mestically is  quite  as  essential  as  the  preser- 
vation of  tiie  peace  for  our  Nation  interna- 
tionally. For  a  nation  to  l>e  defeated  by 
poverty,  disease,  and  unemployment  is  quite 
as  disastrous  as  to  be  defeated  by  a  military 
enemy.  War  is  the  greatest  of  all  wasters, 
but  a  loss  of  wealth  and  happiness  through 
shiftless  Inertia  on  the  part  of  Government 
iB  the  next  greatest  waste.  Let  tis  never 
forget  that  fact.  One  brings  death  by  mur- 
der; the  other  by  suicide. 

Everyone  in  the  United  States  rejoiced  that 
our  President  saw  this  problem  as  it  may 
affect  our  fighting  men  and  women.  He  has 
put  forth  his  plan.  That  plan  has  been  crit- 
icized by  certain  elements  In  our  political 
life  as  being  offered  at  this  time  for  political 
reasons  and  for  political  purposes.  Political 
indeed  1  Only  those  who  do  not  know  Amer- 
ican history  would  so  charge.  The  President 
d=d  not  mention  the  fact,  but  he  might  have 
said  that  most  of  that  which  he  recommended 
was  already  our  national  policy  and  that  his 
suggestions  will  be  merely  an  expansion  of 
what  our  Government  has  already  put  into 
law. 

It  is  not  entirely  Improper  that  I  should  be 
asked  by  the  Evening  Star  to  occupy  this  time 
on  their  forxmi  in  regard  to  this  subject  be- 
cause one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Selective 
Service  Act  which  I  offered,  and  which  I  was 
successful  m  having  accepted  by  the  Con- 
gref  s  of  the  United  States,  was  an  -  mendment 
giving  to  those  who  were  called  tmder  that 
act  Into  service  a  promise  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  see  to  It 
that  those  men  who  left  Jobs  for  this  service 
would  have  their  Jobs  back  when  they  re- 
turned to  civilian  life.    The  guaranty  of  a 


Job  then  became  national  policy  by  law.  Be- 
ing sure  of  a  Job  is  the  greatest  step  toward 
restoring  the  individual's  econGmic  well- 
being. 

When  I  showed  that  amendment  to  one  of 
our  leading  Senators,  he  said  it  was  a  fine 
Idea,  everyone  would  be  glad  to  see  that  the 
boys  had  their  Jobs  back,  but  the  amendment 
vras    patently    unconstitutional.      It    never 
dawned  on  me  that  anyone  would  assume 
that  if  under  the  power  of  the  Constitution 
we  had  a  right  to  take  a  man  from  his  job,  we 
might  no+  have  a  right  to  restore  him  to  his 
job    afterward.    The    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  is,  of  coiu^e.  our  fundamental 
law,   but   to  me.   In   its  final   analysis,   the 
Constitution  Is  merely  the  people's  compan- 
ion In  th     accomplishment  of  the  people's 
purposes.    Those  purposes  may  at  some  time 
be  social,  at  sotK  time  economic,  at  some  time 
political;  they  may  even,  when  It  comes  to  the 
defense  of  our  land,  be  extremely  personal. 
Under    the   Constitution,    government   may 
take  away  the  property  of  one  for  the  good 
of  all.    It  may  cause  a  man  to  lose  his  life. 
Surely,  then,  it  seems  to  me  the  Constitu- 
tion may  protect  a  man  in  his  Job  If  gov- 
ernment has  been  responsible  for  his  loss  of 
a  Job. 

Now,  of  course,  such  musing  is  not  con- 
stitutional law  as  such,  but  that  la  the  way 
I  felt  and  that  is  the  way  I  argued.  I  wiU 
not  turn  to  the  exact  constitutional  argu- 
ment I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
defense  of  the  amendment,  but  I  will  aay 
this:  The  all-embracing  war  powers  under 
our  Constitution  are  so  great  that  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  anyone  wlU  test  those 
powers  when  they  are  exerted  In  a  construc- 
tive way  If  they  do  not  test  them  when  they 
are  exerted  In  a  destructive  way.  This  much, 
though,  as  a  constitutional  argrunent  I  will 
say:  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
confers  upon  Congress  the  express  power  to 
raise  and  support  armies.  That  power  is  all 
inclusive.  The  Constitution  likewise  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  to  carry 
Into  execution  Its  delegated  powers. 

When  we  guarantee  the  boys  called  Into  the 
service  their  Jobs  in  the  Federal  Government, 
no  one  could  possibly  question  tHat  right. 
The  right  to  force  a  State  to  return  a  Job  to 
one  of  Its  employees  is.  of  course,  question- 
able.   Therefore  the  amendment  In  thU  par- 
ticular was  merely  advisory.    The  great  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  Government  had  the 
power  to  ask  a  private  employer  to  give  back 
to  a  soldier  boy  his  job;  and  in  a  constitu- 
tional way  tills  question,  then,  was  simply 
whether  the  requirement  that  private  em- 
ployers restore  to  their  Jobs  men  who  had 
been   called  to  military  duty  was  properly 
calculated  to  aid  In  the  raising  and  support- 
ing of  an  army.     Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.     The   knowledge   upon    the   part   of 
men  drafted  for  the  service  that  their  Jobs 
would   be   open   upon   completion   of   their 
military  duty  Is  without  doubt  a  highly  im- 
portant factor  m  sustaining  and  Improving 
morale  during  their  period  of  senrlce.    Like- 
wise, the  imposition  of  such  a  requirement 
upon  employers  will  play  a  significant  part 
in  lessening  economic  maladjustments  which 
Inevitably  accompany  tke  conscription  of  an 
army.    By  reason  of  these  considerations,  as 
well  as  others  of  a  similar  natture,  it  was 
plain  that  a  provision  to  assure  the  restora- 
tion  of  employment   after   military   service 
was  necessary  and  proper  In  the  constitu- 
tional sense  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  and  Is  therefore 
valid  under  the  Constitution, 

Further,  I  think  It  is  proper  to  say  that  if 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  not 
toterested  in  making  secure  the  lives  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  In  every  par- 
ticular before,  during,  or  after  an  emergency, 
Congress  wotild  be  thoughUess  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


What  I  personally  want  to  avoid  Is  dlstrsH 
of  such  a  nature  that  will  cause  us  to  turn 
to  make-work  panaceas.  I  brought  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  blueprtot  law, 
providing  for  the  making  of  blueprint*  and 
the  gathering  "together  of  specifications  and 
the  full  completion  of  plans  for  a  works  pro- 
gram so  that  our  cities  will  be  ready  to  in- 
augurate such  a  program  in  case  a  period  of 
unemployment  follows  this  war.  Our  expe- 
rience in  the  depression  showed  that  It  to<dt 
about  a  years  to  get  resuly  to  hire  men  on  a 
great  public-works  project.  The  blueprint 
bill  was  designed  to  overcome  this  waiting 
period  when  men  are  desperate  for  lack  of 
work. 

As  I  remember  the  last  war,  the  aftermath 
was  worse  than  the  war  itself.  It  Is  pretty 
hard  to  urge  patriotism  on  a  group  of  men 
who  have  been  called  to  defend  ihelr  coun- 
try and  explain  that  it  Is  a  patriotic  duty 
to  work  on  some  unnecessary  project.  You 
see,  war  has  been  with  nations  so  long  that 
all  the  honors  which  nations  have  been  able 
to  bestow  upon  men  are  given  to  our  f<ghtlng 
men.  but  few  nations  have  moved  forward 
to  that  plane  where  thev  plan  a  peacetime 
happiness  for  those  same  men. 

We  have  built  and  we  are  continuing  to 
btiild  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  injured.    We 
will  provide  vocational  training  for  those  who 
are  not  prepared  enough  to  enter  Into  their 
life's  work.    We  wUl  give  bonuses  and  we  will 
make  Jobs  which  are  so  close  to  ordinary 
charity  that  we  will  break  the  splrlU  of  men. 
We  will  do  all  those  things  because  we  have 
done  them.    But  surely,  have  we  not  enough 
of  a  social  memory  to  realize  that  we  will 
have  to  do  those  things  and  that,  th«refore, 
we   might   Just   as  well   plan   to   do  them 
properly  Instead  of  haphazardly?     In  thoae 
plans  can  we  not  take  care  also  of  ISiose  men 
and     women     who     have    been    fortunate 
enough  to  have  missed  Injury  In  the  war  but 
who  have  not  been  fortimate  enough  to  re- 
habilitate  themselves   economically   to   th* 
peace?    Think  of  all  the  thtogs  we  do  for  the 
man  ot  the  woman  who  is  called  toto  the 
service.    Is  It  fantastic  to  assume  that  gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  these  aam* 
people  when  they  are  mustered  out?    It  Is  « 
serious  thing  to  take  8  or  4  years  of  a  young 
person's  life  durtog  the  time  that  be  or  she 
might  be  getting  a  high  school  or  coUege 
education.   It  is  hard  ever  to  go  back.    Toimg 
ambitious  spirits  almost  refuse  to  go  back. 
It  is  well  that  they  do  because  there  is  always 
a  generation  following  which  is  cheated  or 
retarded  by  the  preference  of  the  generation 
of  returned  soldiers  for  whom  special  place* 
are  being  made.    The  learning  time  naturally 
comes  to  our  premature  years.    To  cheat  » 
man  out  of  the  opportxmlty  to  prepare  far 
life  is  a  sad  cheating  to  very  deed.    Yet  war 
does  that,  for  It  cheats  not  only  the  returned 
soldier  but  it  also  cheats  the  next  genera- 
tion by  glvtog  It  the  extra  competition  of 
the  returned  soldier. 

Of  course,  our  taxpayer  associations  will 
say  we  cannot  afford  It.  Cannot  afford  good 
health.  Cannot  afford  education.  Cannot 
afford  economic  stability.  Cannot  afford 
ptirposeful,  happy  living.  We  may  also  be 
accused  of  being  paternalistic.  If  we  can 
afford  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to  de- 
stroy, we  can  afford  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  biilld  up.  The  eoanomlo 
well-being  of  our  Nation  demands  It.  Our 
social  sensibilities  demand  It.  The  logic  of 
the  situation  demands  It.  America  can  no 
longer  say  she  cannot  afford  to  do  seme  good 
for  her  citizens  when  those  dtlssens  hav» 
done  so  much  for  America. 

To  a  thovightfva  person  the  saddest  aspect 
of  war.  as  that  war  Is  related  to  the  people 
under  a  government.  Is  that  government* 
Jtod  ways  to  do  anything  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  durtog  wartimes:  persons,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  more  valuable  to  times  of  war 
than  in  times  of  peace.    Are  they,  though? 
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Even  in  times  of  great  emergency,  even  for 
the  oldier  who  fights  more  than  all  of  his 
other  twelve  or  thirteen  million  companions 
In  urns,  the  time  snent  in  actual  battle  Is 
Insignificant  compared  with  the  time  spent 
In  tralnlnfi:  and  getting  to  and  from  the 
battle.  Thus,  even  In  wartime,  the  train- 
Iruj  of  men  Is  an  all-Important  factor.  With- 
out It  we  would  be  defeated. 

Should  not  the  training  for  citizenship  be 
reckoned  quite  as  much  worth-while?  Is  not 
•  man.  Just  because  he  U  a  man.  Important 
In  the  sight  of  any  democracy?  Or,  Is  he 
to  be  thought  of  as  the  former  Kaiser 
thought  of  him,  merely  so  much  gun  fodder? 
How  is  it  that  In  a  democracy  we  sometimes 
•lip  to  that  place  where  we  think  It  Is  eco- 
nomically unwise  to  build  up  and  make 
atrong  our  citizens? 

Let  me  give  you  one  Illustration  about  how 
universal  educatlor  and  alert  health  meas- 
ures in  peacetime  actually  pay  In  wartime. 
In  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  leading  per- 
sonnel officers  of  our  Army  before  one  of  our 
committees  it  was  pointed  out  that  one-half 
of  all  the  men  called  for  the  draft  were  re- 
jected; that  la,  5  out  of  every  10  men  called 
were  rejected  for  some  reason  or  another.  In 
those  States  where  educational  requirements 
were  low,  where  school  nurses  were  unheard 
of,  and  where  health  regulations  were  Just 
average  7  men  out  of  every  10  were  rejected. 
But  In  those  States  where  educational  re- 
qulrementa  were  high,  school  nuraei  were  fur- 
nished, and  health  administration  was  on  a 
State-wide  basis  only  3  out  of  10  men  were 
Kjected.  In  addition  to  that,  the  acceptance 
ratio  of  those  persons  who  enlisted  in  our 
armed  forces  was  very  much  higher  In  the 
BUtes  of  high  educational  and  health 
•tandards. 

That  ia  a  lesson  for  all  of  us.  Did  the 
States  who  paid  well  for  the  education  of 
their  youth  and  for  the  improvement  of 
health  waste  money?  Certainly  not.  There 
la  not  greater  waste  in  wartime,  or  in  peace- 
time for  that  matter,  than  a  man  who,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  educational  qualifications  or 
because  of  health  conditions,  which  could 
have  been  remedied  easily,  proved  himself 
unaccepUble  for  military  service. 

No  matter  how  glorious  we  assume  war  to 
be,  no  matter  how  wonderful  the  sacrifice  of 
those  who  give  their  lives  for  their  country, 
war  must  be  marked  down  as  an  economic 
waste.  It  is  a  destructive  process.  The  eco- 
nomic good  that  comes  from  It  la  merely  acci- 
dental and  not  a  result  of  planning.  Any  per- 
son who  would  plan  an  economic  advantage 
for  his  people  by  way  of  the  war  process  would 
be  criminal  Indeed.  especiaUy  when  so  many 
other  ways  are  open. 

Now  let  us  stay  In  the  realm  of  simple 
economics  for  a  minute  or  two  because 
when  our  boys  come  home  and  when  we 
try  to  plan  measiires  for  their  welfare,  there 
will  be  those  who  say  we  cannot  afford  it. 
Isn't  It  strange  that  there  is  no  one  saying 
tha*^  we  cannot  afford  all  of  this  money  that 
we  are  deliberately  spending  for  destructive 
purposes?  Hasn't  the  time  come  when  it 
win  be  recognized  as  the  most  elementary 
kind  of  thinking  to  say  that  It  Is  wiser  to 
spend  to  build  men  and  communities  up 
than  It  is  to  spend  to  destroy  men  and  com- 
munities? 

I  want  to  see  the  "four  freedoms"  enjoyed 
by  va.    I  want  them  carried  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  those  of  us  who  are  convinced 
that  the  "four  freedoms"  pay  from  a  dollar- 
and-cent  standpoint.    I  want  all  mankind  to 
recognize  the  worth  of  the  Indivldiial  life, 
and  to  reallae  that  the  bigger  we  can  make 
that  life  the  better  It  wlU  be  for  all  per- 
sons.   The  American  people  believe  in  that 
doctrine  whether  they  recognise  it  or  not. 
Moat  Americans  have  savings  bank  accounts. 
Most  Americans  believe  In  insurance.    Most 
Americans  have  bought  Oovonment  bonds. 
There  are  but  few  Americans,  and  they  surely 
aiT  not  worthy  of  being  called  Americans,  who 


do  not  realize  that  a  happy  neighborhood  is 
a  better  place  to  live  tha.i  one  of  squalor. 
When  clti&  zone,  they  zone  for  the  simple 
reason  that  man  does  not  like  to  be  ques- 
tioned every  minute  of  the  day  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  is  his  brother's  keeper.  A  happy 
neighborhood  allows  him  to  live  his  life  out 
with  less  concern  than  If  each  day  he  must 
go  to  his  place  of  employment  through  nith, 
squalor,  unhappiness,  and  poverty. 

Merchants  like  to  establish  their  stoies  in 
places  where  people  can  buy.    Do  not  tell  me 
that   the  American   people  do   not   actuiilly 
believe  In  high  standards  of  life  for  every- 
body.    The  little  soul  who  years  ago  thought 
that  poverty  was  Justified  because  it  caused 
those  of  us  who  were  not  poverty  stricken 
to  express  a  sense  of  pity  and  thus  built  up 
our  souls  failed  to  realize  how  worthy  of  pity 
such  souls  were.     This  manner  of  argument 
shows  that  I  believe  that  the  proper  care  of 
our  returned   soldiers   is   a   moral    responsi- 
bility.    I  am  deliberate  in  that  because  this 
Nation  of  ours  is  one  built  upon  faith — and 
faith  la  Its  final  analysis  demands   actions 
based  upon  moral  reasons.     Americans  really 
want  to  see  our  Government  act  because  it 
Is  right  to  act.     They  want  right  action,  not 
just  expedient   action.    This   holds  for   our 
international  as  well  as  national  relations. 

I  am  deliberately  making  this  case  a  moral 
Issue  becaus:  the  war  we  are  fighting  is  basic- 
ally a  moral  one.  The  "four  freedoms. "  if 
they  are  to  be  attained,  can  only  be  attained 
through  a  proper  moral  attitude,  and  when 
morality  comes  into  our  economics,  then  life 
becomes  worth  while.  The  day  of  the  ex- 
ploiter, the  advantage  taker,  has  not  gone  by 
any  means.  Men  are  not  perfect.  But  show 
me,  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to 
the  other,  where  we  honor  today  the  advan- 
tage taker,  the  exploiter,  the  man  who  lives 
his  big  life  by  treading  down  the  small  lives 
of  his  neighbors.  That  day  has  gone  In 
America.  Even  self-seeking  colleges  who  like 
to  Increase  their  endowments  by  honorary 
degrees  do  not  bestow  those  degrees  on  ex- 
ploiters any  longer. 

Service  to  one's  community  and  to  one's 
fellow  men  Is  demanded  of  all.  The  soldier 
boys,  when  they  retvu-n,  will  be  taken  care  of. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  my  mind. 
The  Government  has  already  made  it  its  pol- 
icy, and  the  American  people  have  given  this 
policy  thelf  approval.  Woe  to  the  politician 
who  goes  In  front  of  his  people  expecting 
votes  who  attacks  his  opponent  for  thinking 
of  the  welfare  of  American  men.  women,  and 
children.  The  dollar-and-cent  candidate, 
when  it  comes  to  taking  care  of  our  soldier 
men  and  women  in  communities  where  there 
are  free  elertlons,  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
American  politics. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  national  debt  in  this  fiscal  year  will 
be  increased  $70,000,000,000. 

Is  it  typical  of  the  abundant  life,  mak- 
ing a  penny  look  like  a  dime,  or  is  it  that 
it  now  takes  a  dime  to  get  a  penny's 
worth? 

Is  It  possible  that  the  students  in  the 
schools  set  up  by  Executive  order  to  rule 
conquered  countries  will  be  called  carpet- 
baggers? 


It  is  estimated  that  by  December  it 
will  take  80,000.000  envelopes  to  supply 
the  armed  forces  each  month.  Our  boys 
can  both  fight  and  write. 

A  bureau  .supervisor  here  ranks  ac- 
ccrdum  to  the  number  of  persons  under 
him.  Ir  is  being  revealed  that  it  is  an 
incentive  for  hoarding  manpower. 

Our  future  foreign  policy  is  not  in- 
tricate. It  is  simply  a  question  of 
whether  the  ideas  of  the  first  President 
or  (he  last  one  shall  prevail. 

We  aie  hearing  more  and  more  of  the 
United  Nations  and  less  and  less  of  the 
old  U.  S.  A.  The  latter  is  beginning  to 
belong  to  the  "horse  and  buggy  days." 

Mr.  Stettinius  is  a  capable  man.  but 
the  only  experience  he  has  had  oflBcially 
with  other  countries  is  giving  them  lend- 
lea.^e  money.  Naturally  the  question  is 
raised,  where  will  he  be  should  someone 
shoot  this  end  of  Santa? 

Is  the  Republican  Party  going  to  be 
forced  to  match  the  -Nudeal"  in  benefits 
from  the  Treasury  to  succeed?  The 
urge  i.s  there.  The  futur;  of  a  sound 
democracy  is  not  guaranteed  even  if  the 
fourth  tei-m  is  prevented. 

Leader.s  of  union  labor  are  horrified 
in  Kansas  because  they  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  organize  State  employees. 
In  the  gieat  Empire  State,  where  union 
standards  have  been  permitted  to  lead 
the  world,  labor  has  not  had  the  temerity 
to  attempt  to  Invade  that  field. 


Last  Letter  of  Lt.  J.  D.  Franks,  Jr. 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  a  short  statement 
from  the  Columbus  (Miss.)  Commercial- 
Dispatch  with  reference  to  the  death  of 
Lt.  J.  D.  Franks,  Jr.,  whose  father 
Rev.  J.  D.  Franks,  is  a  leading  Bap- 
tist minister  at  Columbus,  in  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  together 
with  a  letter  Lieutenant  Franks  wrote 
to  his  father  on  the  day  before  he  em- 
barked on  the  bomber  raid  on  the  Ru- 
manian oil  fields,  from  which  he  did  not 
return. 

This  letter  was  left  with  a  friend  with 
instruction  that,  if  he  did  not  return,  it 
should  be  forwarded  to  his  father. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  read  it.  I  wisli 
every  citizen,  every  person  under  the  flag, 
could  read  and  reread  this  young  hero's 
last  message  to  his  father.  It  would  do 
more  to  inspire  patriotism  and  to  sell 
War  bonds  than  all  the  ballyhoo  in 
America. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

When  Lt.  J.  D.  ''Red"  Franks,  Jr..  took  ofi 
In  his  Liberator  bomber  for  the  August  1 
mission  over  tlie  Rumanian  oil  fields,  a  raid 
from  which  he  failed  to  return — he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  dangers  ahead,  but  was  equally 
proud  of  the  opportunity  to  te  of  real  .ervlce 
to  his  country,  his  family  and  friends,  and 
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the  Columbus,  Miss.,  he  had  loved  since  chUd- 
hood. 

It  was  during  the  past  week  that  his  par- 
ents. Dr.  J.  D.  Franks,  Sr.,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  here,  and  Un.  Franks, 
received  official  notice  that  their  son  was 
killed  In  action  on  August  1.  KarUer,  Dr. 
Franks  received  a  letter  from  the  son,  dated 
July  31.  telling  of  his  assignment  for  the 
next  day,  pointing  to  the  lmp<Mtance  of  the 
mission  m  the  victory  effort,  asking  nls  father 
not  to  feel  bitter  "If  anything  should  happen" 
and  declaring,  "I  hope  you  don't  get  this  let- 
ter." 

His  July  Gl  letter  follows: 

MmoLE  East,  July  31, 1943. 

Deabjcst  Dad:  I  want  to  write  you  a  little 
note  before  our  big  raid  tomorrow.  It  wiU 
be  the  biggest  and  toughest  we  have  had  yet. 
Our  target  is  the  oil  fields  which  supply  Ger- 
many with  over  three-fourths  of  her  oil.  We 
WiU  get  our  target  at  any  cost,  and  on  a  raid 
we  never  can  foresee  aU  that  will  happen. 
Our  plans  are  made  for  high  altitude  bomb- 
ing, but  this  time  we  are  going  in  at  60  feet 
above  our  target  so  there  will  be  no  second 
trip  to  complete  the  Job.  We  will  destroy  the 
oU  refineries  in  one  blow.  Hitler  cannot 
run  his  planes,  tanks,  and  trvickB  without 
this  oU,,and  the  war  will  be  shortened,  they 
tell  us,  'by  a  year  after  the  raid  and  may 
knock  Italy  clear  out  of  the  picture. 

Dad.  If  anything  should  happen — don't  feel 
bitter  at  all.  Please  stay  the  same.  I  remem- 
ber how  happy  you  were  when  I  did  decide 
to  go  to  the  seminary  and  then  again  when 
I  joined  the  Ahr  Corps  in  preference  of  staying 
at  the  seminary.  You  are  the  best  Dad  In 
the  world— always  too  good  to  a  boy  who  was 
B  pretty  bad  little  redhead  at  times.  I  am 
glad  that  I  am  in  this  group  and  wlU  get  a 
chance  at  this  Important  target.  I  know 
that  it  wUl  save  many  lives  from  the  results, 
so  any  cost  is  worth  It.  So,  Dad,  remember 
that  and,  the  cost  whatever  it  may  be,  was 
not  in  vain.  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I 
gave  up  before  I  ever  got  in  the  air.  No.  that 
is  not  the  reason  I  am  writing  this  at  all. 
We  are  all  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  this 
raid  and  I  always  want  you  to  know  that  I 
love  you  and  am  so  proud  to  be  your  son  and 
can  do  this,  even  though  my  part  is  little. 

Remember  me  to  all  the  folks  back  home. 
Everyone  has  always  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
be  nice  to  me.  I  love  Columbus— everythUig 
about  it — the  people,  town,  and  the  «)lrlt 
behind  what  makes  It  such  a  wonderful  place 
to  live.    I  love  everything  there. 

Take  good  care  of  yourself,  little  Sis,  and 
don't  let  this  get  you  down,  because  I  would 
never  want  It  that  way.  Never  change— be 
the  same  swell  Dad  always.  Remember,  you 
are  doing  the  best  Job  in  the  world  now  and 
you  always  have  done  the  best  one. 

Hope  you  don't  get  this  letter,  but  one 
never  knows  what  tomorrow  wUl  bring. 

Youa  DiivoTiD  8oH. 

My  favorite  chapter  is  ninety-first  Psalm. 


Rent  Control  and  Adequate  Milk  Supply 
for  New  York  City  Worker* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NrW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30. 1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  letters  sent  by  me  recently 
to  O.  P.  A.  Administrator  Prentiss  Brown 


and  War  Food  Administrator  Marvin 
Jones.  These  letters  deal  with  two  vital 
wartime  problems  affecting  the  people 
of  the  city  of  New  York:  rent  control  and 
an  adequate  supply  of  butter,  milk,  and 
other  dairy  products  so  essential  to  the 
health  and  morale  of  war  workers  and 
their  families.  Since  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Brown  was  written  rent  control  for  New 
York  City  has  been  established.  How- 
evei,  the  terms  of  this  control  are  such 
as  to  continue  to  work  a  hardship  on 
thousands  of  families,  whose  rents  while 
not  having  beer,  increased  substantially 
since  March  1,  1942,  did  go  up  tremen- 
dously prior  to  that  time.  The  other 
problem — that  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
dairy  products — is  one  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
and  morale  of  war  workers  and  their 
families. 
The  letters  follow: 

SKPrxUBia  22.  1943. 
Administrator  Phintibs  BaowH, 
Office  of  Price  AdminiatratUm. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  U>.  Brown:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to 
urge  speedy  and  favorable  action  upon  the 
petition  of  Mayor  LaOuardia  and  others  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  rent  con- 
trol for  the  city  of  New  York.  I  represent 
a  district  In  east  Harlem  whers  rents  were 
exorbitant  even  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  but  where  now  even  these  rents  have 
increased  at  a  rapid  rate.  By  Octobsr  1  It 
may  be  expected  that  a  desperate  crisis  will 
face  thousands  of  famUles  in  east  Harlem, 
who  live  In  crowded  tenements,  who  have 
received  no  substantial  Increases  in  wages, 
and  who  find  food  costs  25  and  80  percent 
above  the  level  for  September  1942.  If  the 
anticipated  Increase  in  rentals  goes  into  effect 
m  October,  we  may  expect  several  thousand 
evictions  In  my  district  alone. 

Many  thousands  of  my  constituents  are 
engaged  In  vital  war  work  at  the  New  York 
Port  of  Embarkation,  the  Federal  Shlpb\illd- 
ing  &  Drydock  Co..  at  Plcatlnny  Arsenal,  and 
In  other  war  enterprises.  It  is  a  distinct 
hardship  for  these  war  workers  to  face  in- 
creased costs  for  food  and  shelter  and  to  face 
possible  eviction  In  the  next  few  days.  In 
the  past  few  days  I  have  talked  with  many 
of  these  workers,  who  are  definitely  alarmed 
at  the  prospects  of  rent  Increases  or  evictions, 
or  both,  and  who  are  insisting  upon  effective 
rent  control  for  New  York  City. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  not  only  act  favor- 
ably in  this  matter  but  that  as  well  that 
such  favorable  action  should  be  taken  im- 
mediately in  order  to  allevUte  the  fear  and 
worries  of  thousands  of  New  York  City 
famUles  engaged  In  vital  war  activity.  The 
Immediate  establishment  of  rent-control  pro- 
cedures will  be  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  in  New  York  City. 
Sincerely, 

VlTO  Mabcantokto. 

Skptxicbsk  20.  1943. 
Judge  Marvin  Jones, 

War  Food  Administration, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Jdooz  Jonxs:  Recent  action  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  in  raising  the 
ration-point  values  of  butter  and  other  dairy 
products  has  served  to  aocenttiate  the  already 
acute  problems  of  homemakers  in  my  dis- 
trict to  provide  a  wholesome  and  balanced 
diet  for  the  war  workers  of  the  famUy  and 
the  family's  chUdren.  This  action  has  served 
as  well  to  indicate  the  need  for  immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  War  Pood  Adminis- 
tration to  accomplish  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products  in  the  Mew  York 
mllkshed. 


I  am  aware  that  you  have  Indicated  the 
establishment  of  a  feed  subsidy  program  for 
the  dairy  farmers.  The  plan  for  this  sub- 
sidy thus  far  revealed  seeihs  In  my  opinion 
to  be  a  good  beginning,  but  even  yet  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  very  crucial  problem  of 
milk  shortages  in  urban  areas  of  New  York. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  subsidy  pro^ 
vided   farmers   in   the   New   York   mllkshed 
must  be  sufficiently  large  to  provide  genuine 
Incentive  to  them  to  Increaae  production,  to 
engage  in  all-out  war   production.    In   the 
final  analysis  substantial  Increases  In  dairy 
foods  can  be  looked  for  only  from  among  the 
thovisands  of  small  famlly-slxed  dairy  farms 
m  New  York.    This  U  evident  because  larger 
farms  already  face  a  aevne  manpower  short- 
age which  is  not  likely  to  be  sufteiently  Un- 
proved to  provide  for  substantial  increase  in 
production.    On  the  other  band  a  genuine 
incentive  to  the  famlly-elced  dairy  food  pro- 
ducer can  result  in  the  full  utUIaatlon  of  the 
manpower  and  facUiUes  of  such  small  units. 
I  am  aware  that  preeent  plans  are  tor  a 
subsidy  of  25  cents  pee  hundred  pounds  ct 
fluid  milk  for  the  New  York  mllkshed  to  be 
distributed  Indireetly:  and.  that  the  under- 
lying reasons  for  this  program  are  said  to  be 
the  good  hay  crop  In  the  New  York  region 
and  the  Increased  costs  of  direct  dtotrlbu- 
tlon  of  the  subsidy. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  urge  most  earn- 
estly that  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  be  in- 
creased and  that  payments  be  made  directly 
to  the  individual  producer.  A  larger  sub- 
sidy will  have  the  effect  of  definitely  spur- 
ring prodiKtlon  among  the  small  family 
sized  dairy  farms.  Direct  payments  wUl.  In 
my  opinion,  prove  chewier  in  the  long  run 
because  they  will  guarantee  the  achievement 
of  the  goal  of  Increased  production.  It 
would  be  lamentable.  Indeed,  if  even  after 
provision  of  a  meager  subsidy  inexpertly  dis- 
tributed there  sUU  existed  a  milk  shortage. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  would  furnish  fuel  to 
opponents  of  subsidies;  it  would  create  a 
deep  crisis  in  our  wartime  food  problem. 

It  is  for  this  rMson  that  I  am  writing  to 
urge  an  effective  subsidy  in  order  to  pro- 
vide real  guaranties  of  increased  jaroduction. 
At  the  same  time  an  effective  subsidy  will 
have  the  effect  not  only  of  providing  »de- 
quate  supplies  of  dairy  foods  but  of  keeping 
the  costs  of  these  foods  within  the  reach 
of  the  low-lncomed  families  In  urban  com- 
munities. Both  objectives  are  vital  to  our 
war  effort. 

I  will  appreciate  your  reaction  to  my  sug- 
gestions. 

Sincerely, 

VtTO  Mabcantomio. 


Physically  HaBdica|»|Md  Cifta  Chascc 
Dung  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  nczAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  H«PEBS«NTATIV» 
Thursday.  September  30. 1943 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
CoNGRXSSiOHAL  RiooKD,  I  Indudc  a  short 
statement  pertaining  to  work  which  the 
physicaUy  handicapped  are  today  doing 
for  our  Govemmwit. 

Mr.  Jerry  KluttB  presented  these  facts 
in  his  Federal  Diary  published  several 
weeks  ago  in  the  Washington  Post: 


I 


;ii 


A4082 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ths   Pkdxkal   Dukt 
(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

PHTSICAU.T  IIANDICAPPCD  GIVEM  CHANCZ  DinUMG 
WAS 

To  the  physically  handicapped,  the  war 
haa  been  a  real  blessing.  It  hu  given  them 
a  chance  to  make  a  decent  living.  Employed 
here  recently  by  Federal  agencies  are  an 
armlesp  phone  operator,  a  one-armed  tele- 
type operator,  a  truck  driver  without  feet, 
one-armed  chauffeurs  and  truck  drivers,  a 
-blind  mechanic,  and  many  others.  In  the 
past  6  months  more  than  2,000  physically 
handicapped  persons  have  been  placed  In 
Ftoderai  Jobs  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Physical  handicaps  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered. Th^  only  test  Is:  Is  the  person 
quallfled  to  do  the  Job  and  can  he  do  it  with- 
out, harard  to  himself  or  to  his  fellow 
workers? 

The  blind  are  finding  it  fairly  easy  to  get 
Jobs  There  are  now  blind  dictaphone  and 
card  pvnch  operators.  War  Department  has 
trained  blind  persons  for  inspection  work. 
The  blind,  with  an  acute  sense  of  feel,  have 
proven  to  be  excellent  Inspectors  of  cloth- 
ing and  other  materials.  A  totally  blind 
teacher  recently  w.^s  hired  by  Civil  Service. 
The  War  Department  recently  offered  to  set 
up  an  office  where  all  blind  persons  would  be 
employed.  However,  some  of  the  blind 
leaders  objected  to  segregation  They  In- 
sisted that  the  blind  be  treated  as  any  other 
workman.  The  deaf  hold  many  types  of 
Jobs,  machine  operators,  clerical,  professional, 
and  labor  Jobs. 


PrcTention  of  Fature  Wart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  UAun 

IN  THK  HOU8S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1943 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcobo,  I 
Include  the  following:  address  delivered 
by  me  at  Springfield,  Mass..  August  19, 
1943: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  have  come  here 
today  to  talk  to  you  about  the  consequences 
at  this  war  In  which  all  our  energies  and 
rsaouroes  are  now  engaged.  You  all  believe, 
M  I  do,  that  we  shall  win  the  war  In  due 
season — soon  or  late.  You  may  believe  as  I 
do  that  at  least  In  Europe  very  significant 
developments  are  already  taking  place  which 
might  lead  to  far-reaching  military  conse- 
quences, and  wUl  ceruinly  lead  to  far-reach- 
ing political  consequences. 

Just  as  In  1940  I  was  much  concerned  that 
wa  be  prepared  for  war.  now  In  1943  I  am 
ocmcerned  that  we  prepare  for  peace,  and 
that  our  peace  be  a  victorious,  fruitful  and 
durable  peace.  What  is  the  alternative?  It 
Is  that  as  our  yoiug  men  are  losing  their 
lives  today  to  make  our  country  safe  from 
foreign  aggression,  our  sons  and  grandsons  will 
lose  their  lives  26  or  80  years  from  now  In 
the  same  cause  If  this  happens,  our  dead 
will  Indeed  have  died  In  vain. 

If  we  are  prepared  to  look  upon  repeated 
wars  every  generation  as  the  Inevitable  prod- 
uct of  our  society  then  let  u<^  take  Immediate 
and  realistic  steps  to  put  our  whole  civiliza- 
tion Into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  where  the 
flying  fortresses  shaU  not  strike  It  by  noon- 
day nor  the  bombers  by  night.  For  In  the 
wars  of  the  future  nothing  above  ground  will 
IM  safe.  Cities  of  a  million  people  will  be 
Induced  to  ashes  overnight,  their  surviving 


Inhabitants    squeaking    and    gibbering,    as 
Shakespeare  said,  in  the  ruined  streets. 

Fortunately  we  are  today  in  a  position  to 
outbuild  our  enemy  in  planes  and  to  keep 
enemy  planes  mostly  from  over  our  cities. 
Mostly,  but  not  entirely,  for,  as  we  all  know, 
the  Island  of  Oahu  was  destructively  bombed 
in  December  1941,  and  enemy  shells  have 
fallen  within  the  limits  of  the  continental 
United  States.  Every  city.  town,  and  hamlet 
in  the  United  States  has  today,  as  you  all 
know,  an  organization  against  air  raids,  and 
any  day  one  of  them  may  face  a  real,  even 
a  crucial  test.  Nothing  seems  more  certain 
than  that  the  bombing  planes  of  the  future 
will  be  far  more  powerful  and  devastating 
ti.an  those  of  today.  They  will  carry  for  a 
far  longer  distance  a  much  heavier  load  of 
mere  highly  explosive  bombs,  aimed  with 
higher  accuracy.  We  must  not  imagine  be- 
cause our  cities  have  escaped  destruction  in 
this  war  that  they  will  necessarily  do  so  in 
the  next.  In  the  nature  of  thing?  no  coun- 
try can  be  wholly  Immune  from  attack 
Think  of  the  gratitude  which  the  people  cf 
Hamburg  and  Cologne  must  feel  to  An-  Mar- 
shal Goering  for  his  assurances,  no  doubt 
entirely  sincere,  that  no  bombs  would  fall  on 
German  soil.  The  bombing  which  almost 
knocked  England  out  of  the  war  only  3  years 
ago  was  child's  play  to  the  bombing  of  Dday 
If  you  can  have  those  changes  In  3  years, 
what  will  be  the  changes  in  the  next  30  years? 

I  am  arguing  that  we  want  to  keep  this 
country  out  of  future  wars.  But  I  don't 
think  that  you  will  disagree  with  me  about 
this.  You  will  say,  "Sure,  keep  us  out  of 
war,  but  how  can  you  do  it?"  Well,  by  far 
the  best  way  and  the  only  sure  way  to  keep 
the  United  States  out  of  wars  is  not  to  have 
the  wars.  How  can  you  abolish  war  as  an 
Institution?  That  is  not  such  an  easy  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  describe 
several  ways  In  which  you  can't  abolish  wars. 
You  can't  abolish  wars  by  passing  resolutions 
and  forming  societies,  either  select  and 
learned  societies  or  large  and  popular  ones. 
You  can't  abolish  wars  by  acts  of  Congress 
like  the  Neutrality  Act  which  Congress 
passed  In  1935.  That  famous  piece  of  legis- 
lation was  passed  on  the  theory  that  if  we 
looked  the  other  way  whenever  there  was  a 
war,  or  held  our  hands  in  front  of  our  eyes, 
and  had  no  truck  with  the  combatants,  we 
should  be  perfectly  safe.  It  soon  developed 
that  this  view  was  the  reverse  of  the  tnath. 

Tat  only  way  to  keep  uut  of  a  major  war 
Is  to  make  siire  In  advance  that  aggressor 
nations  are  always  outnumbered,  outgunned, 
and  outarmed  by  nonagressor  nations.  Per- 
haps you  will  say  "ThisJs  the  old  bankrupt 
Idea  of  the  balance  of  power."  But  the  idea 
la  not  to  see  the  forces  of  righteousness  and 
the  forces  of  unrighteousness  Just  teetering 
the  scales  even.  It  is  to  see  the  scales  tip 
down  so  'leavlly  against  military  aggression 
that  military  aggression  can  never  rise  to  Its 
feet  It  would  be  better  to  call  this  the  doc- 
trine of  the  preponderance  of  power  rather 
than  that  of  the  balance  of  power.  Here  in 
Springflelu  you  do  not  maintain  an  even 
balance  of  power  between  your  city  police 
and  the  thugs,  and  robbers,  and  pickpocMets, 
and  murderers,  and  dope  peddlers,  and  white 
slavers,  and  so  on.  On  the  contrary,  you 
try  to  keep  the  hand  of  society  so  heavy  on 
these  lawless  elements  that  they  know  in 
advance  that  they  can  never  get  away  with 
their  foul  deeds  This  is  the  way  we  have 
got  to  approach  the  problem  of  an  inter- 
national society 

That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  way  some  of  us 
feel  in  Congress  and  that  Is  why  we  are  here 
talking  aixjut  it  to  you  good  people.  We  are 
not  here  as  Democrats  or  Republicans,  but 
as  Americans  whose  first  thought  is  not  some 
vague,  far-off,  fantastic  ideal,  but  the  integ- 
rity and  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  object  of  any  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  is  the  Integrity  and  security  of  Amer- 


ica. There  have  always  been  sorhe  people  in 
this  country  who  have  thought  ttiat  a  f(  reign 
policy  Kh'  a  luxury  not  to  be  thought  of 
until  complete  perfecMon  had  been  attained 
in  all  d:imc.-tlc  arranct;nents.  One  of  these 
perp;e  wi'iie  ine  the  other  day  He  was  a 
successful  giwcer  in  my  district  and  what  he 
said  boiled  down  to  very  plain  EcgliEh  was 
soniPthing  like  this:  "Here  are  all  of  us 
grocers  i;ettin^  the  tar  kicked  out  of  us  by 
the  O  P  A  which  is  todaj  the  greatest  evil 
in  tlie  cciiiurv.  and  here  vcu  are  running 
around  talking  about  a  foreign  policy.  Why 
can't  you  put  vuur  mind  on  something  prac- 
tical nearer  home'" 

I  said  to  niv  friend  in  plain  English  some- 
thing like  this:  Suppose  you  keep  your 
shirt  on  for  a  minute  and  do  a  little  think- 
ing The  reason  you  are  plagued  with  the 
O,  P.  A.  is  that  wo  have  rationing  amd  price 
control  The  reason  we  have  to  have  ration- 
ing and  price  control  is  because  we  are  at 
war.  T'\e  rea.son  for  our  being  at  war  now 
is  that  we  failed  to  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments at  tile  end  of  the  last  war  to  prevent 
this  one  I  w.int  to  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments now  to  prevent  the  next  one.  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  now  to  help  you  with  the  O.  P  A., 
but  1  don't  want  your  son  to  be  either  a 
soldier  in  a  new  war  or  a  grocer  with  new 
O.  P.  A.  trouble.  If  the  United  States  Senate 
had  done  a  better  Job  in  1919  and  1920.  you 
wouldn't  now  be  bothered  by  the  O.  P.  A." 

There  have  been  several  plans  mt  forward 
in  Congress  to  consider  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  post-war  world.  We 
have  a  resolution  in  the  House,  the  so-called 
Fulbright  resolution  unanimously  reported 
out  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  This 
simply  provides  that  "the  Congress  expresses 
itself  as  favoring  the  creation  of  appropri- 
ate international  machinery  with  power  ade- 
quate to  maintain  a  Just  and  lasting  peace, 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  as 
favoring  the  participation  by  the  United 
States  therein.  "  This  resolution  will  prob- 
ably come  up  for  a  vote  in  the  House  next 
month  or  the  following  month. 

In  he  Senate  we  have  pending  a  more 
specific  comprehensive  resolution  introduced 
by  two  Republican  Senators,  Ball,  of  Minne- 
sota, and  BvRTON.  of  Ohio,  and  two  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  Hill,  of  Alabama,  and  Hatch, 
of  New  Mexico.  On  account  of  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  Initials  the  newspapers  have 
chosen  to  describe  the  resolution  as  If  It 
were  a  chemical  formula.  BjH;.  This  Is  a 
handy  term  and  I  shall  use  it. 

B  H,  reads  Mke  this: 

■■Resolved  That  the  Senate  advises  that 
the  United  States  take  the  Initiative  in  call- 
ing meetings  of  repre.<^entative3  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  organ- 
ization of  the  United  Nations  with  specific 
and   limited   authority: 

"(1)  To  assist  in  coordinating  and  fully 
utilizing  the  military  and  economic  resources 
of  all  member  nations  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  Axis 

■(2)  To  establish  temporary  administra- 
tions for  Axis-controlled  areas  of  the  world 
as  these  are  occupied  by  United  Nations 
forces,  until  such  time  as  permanent  govern- 
ments can  be  established. 

"(3)  To  administer  relief  and  assistance  in 
eco  mic  rehabilitation  in  territories  of 
member  nations  needing  such  aid  and  In 
Axis  territory  occupied  by  United  Nations 
forcfs. 

"(4)  To  establish  procediu-es  and  ma- 
chinery for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
and  disagreements  between  nations. 

"(5)  To  provide  for  the  assembly  and 
maintenonce  of  a  United  Nations  military 
force  and  to  suppress  by  immediate  use  of 
such  force  any  fu'ure  attempt  at  miUtary 
ageression  by  any  nation. 

"That  the  Senate  further  advises  that  any 
establishment  of  such  United  Nations'  or- 
eanizatlcn  provide  machinery  for  its  modl- 
licaticn,    for    the    delegation    of    additional 
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specific  and  limited  functions  to  such  or- 
ganization, and  for  admission  of  other  na- 
tions to  membership,  and  that  member  na- 
tions should  commit  themselves  to  seek  no 
territorial  aggrandizement." 

As  to  (1),  prosecuting  the  war  against  the 
Axis  and  using  all  our  military  and  economic 
resources  for  the  Job,  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  The  same  goes  tor  (2)  and 
(3) .  No  one  doubts  that  as  we  occupy  terri- 
tories that  have  been  under  the  German  yoke 
we  must  govern  the  territories,  feed  the 
hungry,  and  generally  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  restore  the  functioning  of  economic 
life  and  government  In  the  country. 

(4)  Procedures  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  and  disagteements  is  the  idea  of 
international  arbitration  which  Is  centtiries 
old  and  which  has  been  quite  generally  ac- 
cepted ever  since  the  days  of  the  Hague 
Court. 

I  suppose  the  dtbate  on  B,H,  will  center 
around  (5).  the  International  police  force. 
This  is  where  the  Wilsonlan  League  broke 
down.  As  the  lawyers  said,  it  had  no  sanc- 
tions. La3m:ien  said  it  had  no  teeth.  The 
police  force  is  the  teeth.-  I  think  that  there 
must  be  some  such  international  force  to 
keep  the  peace,  to  constitute  what  I  have 
called  the  preponderance  of  power. 

Opponents  of  this  police  force  will  do 
everything  possible  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously to  misrepresent  Its  nature.  They 
will  tell  you  that  this  force  will  conscript 
your  sons  and  take  them  Into  foreign  lands 
for  long  years  at  a  time.  It  will  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Such  a  police  force  could  be  and 
should  be  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment 
or  enrollment.  It  could  k>e  and  should  be 
highly  paid.  It  should  have  at  Its  di6p>osal 
the  preponderating  part  of  the  world's  mili- 
tary air  force,  and  the  world's  navies.  How 
the  force  should  be  composed  Is  a  question 
to  be  worked  out.  Mr.  Ely  Culbertson.  for 
one.  has  made  very  specific,  interesting,  snd 
reasonable  recommendations.  But  one  does 
not  need  to  be  dogmatic. 

The  only  vital  thing  is  that  we  collaborate 
with  our  allies  to  provide  for  the  future  po- 
licing of  the  world  for  the  prevention  of  sets 
of  aggression.  At  this  point  someone  may 
say,  'What  is  an  act  of  aggression?'  I  do 
not  think  that  we  need  spend  much  time  on 
abstract  definitions.  It  generally  isn't  very 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  two  parties  to 
a  quarrel  nvarted  it.  Ethiopia  was  not  the 
aggressor  against  Italy,  China  against  Japan, 
or  Poland  against  Germany. 

Another  idea  that  people  have  is  that  when 
we  work  with  other  nations  all  we  do  Is  to 
give  away  tlK  assets  of  the  Unit«d^tate8  and 
get  nothing  In  return.  Of  course.  If  we  are 
stupid  enough  to  do  that,  we  deserve  no  sym- 
pathy from  anyone.  The  Idea  of  collabora- 
tion with  other  nations  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  not  to  have  the  United  States  run 
an  international  W.  P.  A.,  to  pay  the  Eskimos 
for  raking  the  leaves  which  we  furnish  them 
to  rake,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  This  idea  of 
collaboration  is  to  keep  America  secure,  but 
recognizes  that  to  keep  America  sectire  you 
have  got  to  have  some  friends.  Populous  and 
powerful  as  this  country  is,  we  have  only 
around  7  percent  of  the  world's  population. 
Productive  as  it  is,  a  Europe  completely 
united  against  us  or  an  Asia  completely 
united  against  us  could  outproduce  us  in  all 
the  essentials  for  making  war.  Rich  as  we 
are  in  resources,  we  are  far  from  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  fact,  we 
must  recognize  that  this  country  is  not  so 
rich  in  natural  resources  as  It  once  was.  The 
iron  Is  running  low  in  the  Mesabi  Range. 
The  oil  supply  will  not  last  forever.  The 
future  is  with  the  vegetable  matter  that 
grows,  not  with  the  mineral  deposits  that  are 
depleted.  And  you  can  grow  as  much  on  any 
other  continent  as  you  can  on  ours. 

This  is  no  time  for  America  to  be  arrogant. 
Where  should  we  be  today  if  the  British  had 
not  won  the  Battle  of  Britain?    Where  should 


we  be  today  if  the  Russians  had  given  In  at 
Stalingrad?  Remember  the  simple  historical 
fact  that  we  have  become  involved  in  every 
world  war.  Even  in  Colonial  times  the  Euro- 
pean wars  caused  reflex  wars  here  like  King 
Philip's  War.  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and 
so  on.  We  fought  France  rather  informally 
in  the  earlier  days  of  Najjoleon.  Later  on  we 
switched  in  1812  and  fought  the  British  in  a 
war  that  gives  "tis  little  catise  for  pride  or 
satisfaction.  We  failed  to  keep  out  of  the 
First  World  War  though  we  had  at  the  head 
of  the  State  Department  in  the  person  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan  the  greatest  pacifist 
in  our  history  and  In  the  White  House  in  the 
person  of  Woodrow  Wilson  a  man  with  a 
religious  abhorrence  for  war.  | 

In  1939  we  kept  saying  th-.t  this  was  not 
our  war,  that  the  Yanks  were  not  coming, 
and  so  on.  But  all  that  changed  on  a  quiet 
Sunday  morning  in  Oahu.  The  Axi3  knew  it 
was  our  war.  even  If  we  didn't.  Some  people 
will  say,  '"Think  about  peace  when  the  time 
comes.  When  the  war  is  over  When  the 
tumult  and  the  shouting  have  died.  When 
the  captains  and  the  dictators  have  departed." 

The  answer  to  that  Is  in  the  old  couplet: 
"When  the  devil  was  ill.  the  devil  a  monk 
would  be;  when  the  devil  was  well,  the  devil 
a  monk  was  he."  If  we  dont  lorge  our 
weapons  and  weld  our  metals  in  the  hot  flrss 
of 'war,  we  shall  not  do  it  In  the  corl  days  of 
a  vapid  normalcy  It  was  the  policy  of  nor- 
malcy thnt  got  Hitler  and  HIrohlto  to  plan- 
ning the  overthEOW  of  our  Republic.  I  ask 
you  now  to  help  us  who  sre  working  In  Con- 
gress for  a  wiser  policy  which  vrlll  hrlng  to 
our  sons  and  grandsons  not  death  but  life. 
You  will  then  be  following  the  motto  of  this 
Commonwealth,  whose  sword  has  ever  sought 
"a  tranquil  peace  under  liberty." 


Dedicabon  of  GantersTillc,  Ala.,  Publk 
Use  River  Tenninal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TD(NX8BR 


IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30,  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  iinder 
leave  to  extenfl  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoed,  I  include  the  following  remarks 
of  Hon.  Joe  Siarnes,  master  of  cere- 
monies at  dedication  of  Guntersville 
Public  Use  River  Terminal.  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1943,  broadcast  over  MBS 
through  stption  WJBY: 

Pellow  Americans,  we  are  assembled  at  the 
southernmost  point  on  the  Tennessee  River 
at  Guntersville.  Ala.,  to  dedicate  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  the  opening  nf  the  Gun- 
tersville Public  Use  River  Terminal.  It  is 
one  of  the  four  public-use  terminals  con- 
structed by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
to  provide  docks,  storage,  and  other  terminal 
facilities  for  the  ever-Increasing  volume  of 
river  trafiOc  on  the  Tennessee  River.  In  the 
magnificent  audience  present  are  national 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  motor,  rail,  and  water 
transportation;  shippers  of  agricultural, 
building,  industrial,  and  petroleum  products 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Midwest,  the  Ohio 
Valley.  th«  GuU  Coast,  and  the  Southeast: 
pubUc  officials  representing  local.  State,  and 
National  Govtfnments  which  include  mem- 
bers of  State  legislatures.  Governors,  and 
Uembers  of  Oongrees  from  the  TenneMee 
Valley  area.  We  have  also  the  Chairman  and 
the  Boiird  of  Dlreoton  of  the  TenneMee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Chairman  and  members 


of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  president  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Oor- 
porstlon.  and  The  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army  representing  the  War  Department,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Navy  Department,  and 
the  Maritime  ConunisBlon.  The  presence  of 
these  representatives  of  business  and  gov- 
ernment Indicates  the  importance  and  the 
character  of  these  ceremonies. 

In  this  spacious  harbor,  with  its  sylvan 
setting,  supplies  of  grain  from  the  Midwest. 
motor-combat  vehicles  from  the  Detroit  area, 
and  petroleiun  products  from  the  Gulf  are 
being  unloaded.  From  this  point  wlU  be 
shipped  cotton,  pig  Iron,  building  material, 
and  other  products  of  the  region.  Although 
the  giant  Kentucky  Dam  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee  will  not  be  completed  until 
early  In  1944  and  the  first  aoo  miles  of  the 
river  has  only  a  0-foot  channel  the  growth 
of  water  traffic .  over  this  stream  has  been 
phenomenal.  • 

At  present  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  area  it 
serves  has  gone  to  war.  All  the  resources 
of  this  region — and  they  are  varied  and  im- 
mense— as  well  as  its  people,  are  dedicated  to 
winning  the  war  for  freedom.  Halt  of  tbe 
aluminum  for  otir  plane  program,  elements 
for  production  of  synthetic  rubber,  food,  and 
fiber  for  victory,  and  the  greatest  chemical 
vrarfare  arsenal  In  the  world,  and  vast  ex- 
plosive manufacturing  plants  are  a  part  of 
our  contribution  to  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  Nation.  The  electric  power  made  ivail- 
able  on  this  the  second  largest  power-pro- 
ducing stream  in  the  New  World  has  made 
It  possible  to  attain  production  goals  which 
guarantee  victory  and  freedom  for  our  people. 
The  use  of  our  Inland  waterways  and  this 
port  with  Its  modem  terminal  facilities  has 
saved  our  Government  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  carrying  charges  on  war 
equipment.  This  use  has  helped  to  relieve 
cur  railways,  which  have  done  a  magnlfloent 
Job,  and  has  saved  precious  rubber  and  gaso- 
line. 

We  have  here  a  perfect  example  of  what 
a  unified  transportation  system  of  txiotor. 
rail,  and  water  can  do  to  develop  the  re- 
sotu-ces  of  a  region  and  promote  the  national 
economy.  These  faculties  and  this  system 
can  serve  In  war  and  In  peace.  In  the  post- 
war period  the  Nation  can  weU  afford  to  In- 
clude the  Improvement  of  its  inland  water- 
ways and  develop  Its  hydroelectric  power 
possibilities  as  a  part  of  a  program  to,  de- 
velop our  natural  resource*  and  {ffovlda 
needed  employment.  The  hope  of  tbe  m- 
dustrlal  development  of  the  South  with  tbe 
consequent  raising  of  Its  standards  at  Ilvtag 
and  lU  Income  to  tbe  national  lertt  Uea  In 
the  development  of  its  Inland  waterways  and 
Its  hydrcelectric  pQsslbUities.  The  T.  V.  A. 
has  given  us  a  shining  example  of  cfflclency 
and  economy  in  operation.  Its  program  of 
developing  the  natural  resources  of  a  region 
by  coordinating  the  forces  of  nature  for  serv- 
ice to  the  human  famUy  heralds  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  for  the  South  and  the  Nation. 


Increase  of  War  Prod«ctioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  L  OUTLAND 

or  cAuroBxiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPBESBNTATT7ES 

Thursday  September  M,  1943 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can  labor  and  American  managemqat 
are  doing  a  fine  war-inroductiOD  job. 
They  will  continue  to  cooperate  to  the 
utmost  until  the  dictators  come  to  tbeir 
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inevitable  mrrendor.  Labor  and  man- 
agement are  not  looking  for  praise  for 
their  effon<.  They  know  full  well  that 
it  i5  their  patiiotic  duly  to  do  their  bit 
on  the  homj  front  while  their  sons  and 
brothers  are  risiting  their  lives  en  the 
battle  fronts. 

They  are  'coking,  however,  for  all  the 
cooperation  they  can  get  which  will  aid 
them  in  increasing  even  more  their  rec- 
ord output  of  the  materials  of  war.  It 
Is  imperatr  c.  especially  because  of  the 
manpower  .shortage,  that  management. 
labor,  aid  Government  make  the  most 
~^eflBcient  use  of  our  present  working  force. 
Tnis  can  largely  be  accomplished  |py 
Improving  wcrkipg  conditions  in  plants 
through  providing  adv:ce  to  labor  and 
management  on  programs  of  prevention 
and  conticl.  Government  ran  help  in- 
dustry and  workers  to  solve  the  prob'ems 
relating  to  accident  and  health  protec- 
tion, medical  care,  proper  food,  housing, 
transportation,  shopping,  and  child  care 
Solution  of  these  problems,  even  in  part, 
will  go  far  toward  stepping  up  our  war 
production. 

Such  a  remedy  is  provided  for  in  the 
proposed  Working  Conditions  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
for  wh!ch  President  Roosevelt  Is  asking 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $709,000. 
ProViSlon  will  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  assist  individual  war 
plants  so  that  management  and  labor 
can  solve  their  specific  problems  and 
meet  output  schedules  with  a  fully  pro- 
ductive work  force. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  been 
highly  successful  in  its  preventive  work 
and  it  can  be  made  more  effective  by  a 
supplemental  appropriation. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Ccn- 
servation  of  Manpower  in  War  Industries, 
ret  up  bj  Secretary  of  Iat>or  Perkins  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  has  done  a  splendid 
Job  in  reducing  industrial  accidents  and 
In  training  supervisory  '>ersonnel  in 
proper  safety  methods.  Since  July  1940. 
21.52S  war  plants  have  been  serviced  by 
the  committee  and  approximately  39.000 
key  supervisors  have  received  safety 
training  in  116  engineering  colleges  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  terms  of  accident  prevention,  over 
a  million  man-days  w«re  saved  to  10,500 
war  plants  serviced  by  the  committee  in 
1942  alone.  Over  two-thirds  of  these 
plants  have  markedly  reduced  their  ac- 
cident frequency  rates.  During  the  first 
6  months  of  1943  this  percentage  in- 
creased to  nearly  75  percent. 

Contrast  this  record  with  that  in  the 
70,000  war  plants  not  yet  serviced  by  the 
committee  for  lack  of  funds  and  person- 
nel. The  core  of  war  production  s  man- 
ufacturing: this  industry  accounted  for 
20  percent  or  497.970  of  the  more  than 
2,300.000  Job  injuries  estimated  to  have 
occurred  during  1942  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Department  of  Labor  may  well  be 
proud  of  its  accident-prevention  work. 
It  has  been  definitely  in  the  interest  of 
increased  war  production  and  is  so 
recognized  by  management  and  labor. 
Such  a  preventive  progiam  should  be  ex- 
panded at  this  time  so  as  to  take  in  the 
oilire  field  of  a  working -conditions  serv- 


ice for  the  benefit  of  a  Nation  engaged 
in  total  war.  The  requested  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  would  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  this  end. 


High  Lights  on  United  States  Navy's 
History 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON  JOSEPH  R.BRYSON 

or   SOUTH   CAEOI  INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowmg  article  by 
Arthur  Cornwall,  yeoman  second  class, 
United  States  Naval  Reserve: 

In  th^  course  ot  American  history  two 
events  ot  (.lUtstending  Iraportsp.fe  nok  place 
on  the  date  of  October  27.  In  1775  on  that 
date,  a  bill  providing  for  tne  cinsTruction  of 
tlie  first  ships  of  the  Navy  was  pre.iented  tu 
the  Continental  Congress  £^d.  therefore,  that 
date  may  be  considered  the  birthday  ot  the 
American  Navy.  Octoter  27  is  also  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  the  late  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  did  si  much  for  the 
upbuilding  of  American  sea  powti  and  the 
establishing  ot  sound  national  policy  for  the 
country.  It  is  because  of  tae  abcve  facts  that 
October  27  was  seJetted  as  the  date  for  the 
annual   observance  of  Navy   Day. 

On  November  1.  1775.  a  letter  from  George 
Washington  was  read  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  In  it  he  deplored  the  lack  of  naval 
strength.  Next  day  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  the  construction  and  equipping 
of  a  naval  force  was  authorized  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  administer  naval  affairs. 
Later  that  same  monti  the  tiny  All  red 
and  Columbxu  were  comir.issioned — the  first 
ships  in  the  Colonial  Navj.  Saltonstall  was 
the  captain  of  the  Alfred  and  Whipple  was 
captain  of  the  Coiumbus.  The  Providence 
was  the  last  of  the  fleet  to  be  commissioned 
In  the  Continental  Navy.  Her  captain  was 
Tom  Hazard.  The  total  number  of  vessels 
which  served  the  Continental  Congress  was 
42. 

The  day  he  got  his  papers,  John  Paul  Jone.=. 
flag  lieutenant  of  Alfred,  repaired  to  the  Hall 
of  Congress,  where  John  Hancock  gav-  him 
a  commission  and  the  new  flag  that  was  to 
be  the  standard  by  sea  o:'.  the  United  Colo- 
nies— 13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white. 
with  a  canton  bearing  nhe  rattlesnake  of 
Carolina  colled  round  the  nine  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  motto  "Don't  Tread  on  Me!" 

The  oiiijinal  naval  committee  (Silas  Deane, 
John  Langdon.  Christopher  Gadsden,  Stephen 
Hopkins.  Joseph  Hewes,  "Light  Horse  Harry" 
Lee,  and  John  Adams ) ,  v/as  succeeded  by  a 
second,  which  suggested  e,  fleet  of  13  vessels 
to  be  ready  by  March  1776  and  recommended 
appointment  of  a  third  committee  to  super- 
vise construction  and  equipment.  The  Con- 
gress adopted  this  report  luid  a  Marine  Com- 
mittee was  appolnt<;d  wltli  13  members,  1  for 
each  colony.  The  Marine  Committee,  the 
forerunner  of  the  Navy  Department,  admin- 
istered na^al  affairs  until  December  1779, 
when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty. In  1781  the  cumbersome  administrative 
functioning;  of  committees  was  realized  and 
authority  Anally  vested  in  1  man,  Robert 
Morris.  Agent  of  Marine.  After  1784.  when 
Robert  Morris  retired  to  private  life,  the  af- 
Xairs  of  the  Navy  consisted  only  of  settling 


accounts     Therr  were  no  ship?  and  no  e~tab- 
iL^hment   t.j   admini.^ter 

The  early  American  Fleet  wa.s  commanded 
by  Esek  Hopkins,  who,  on  December  22,  1775. 
Vvas  gntntcd  a  commission  by  the  Continental 
Conares?  as  ccmmr.r.dcr  in  thief  of  the 
fleet  When  Hopkins  surrendered  his  com- 
mand a  year  later  tne  oomniission  he  hr*d 
held  was  not  pa.sscri  on  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  only 
commissioned  offlccr-s  Ir  the  Navy  wem  cap- 
tuins   and    hcutenantt 

In  the  chaos  that  followed  the  Rtvolulion- 
ary  W:'r  'he  Continental  N 'Vy  disappeared 
B\  178C  the  United  States  had  not  a  single 
armed  vessel  Soon  it  was  evident  that  a 
navy  cost  le^s  than  tribute  to  pirates  and 
t.'".e  necessity  for  one  began  to  be  felt.  O 
March  27  1794.  the  President  of  the  United 
S.ati.-  signed  an  iCi  providing  six  frigates 
lor  tlie  pur(:i.se  ol  protecting  United  States 
shipping  ti'.m  the  ravages  ol  Aigeiian  pirates 
The  act  siaies  sp.-'cificallv  that  there  was  no 
intention  C'l  inaugura'ln-.'  a  permanent  navy. 
thc.u_'h.  in  fact,  it  did  just  that. 

With  -enewed  activity,  due  to  the  act  of 
1794  the  Wa:  Djpartmcnt  tork  over  the  han- 
dling cf  the  N.-ivys  bu.^inesb  Officers  were 
appointed  to  the  new  service,  and  the  build- 
ing and  eciuippmg  ol  the  frigates  went  for- 
ward under  the  War  Department  adminis- 
tration Tlie  need  for  a  separate  Navy 
Department  was  scon  apparent,  and  on 
April  30.  1790.  Ccngres.«  passed  the  legirlation 
establishing  the  office  cf  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  The  Navy  Department,  as  we  know 
It  today,  be^^an  to  function  on  May  21.  1798. 
when  Benjamin  S'orlclert  took  office  as  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

The  history  of  the  Navy  is  replete  with 
action  Thr  quR-si  war  with  Fiance.  1798- 
1801,  saw  Its  biiptismal  fire  Tnpclitan  pi- 
rates next  brought  it  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Then  came  the  War  cf  1812  Suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  necessitated  considerable 
activity 

As  It  passed  from  sail  to  steam,  the  Navy 
made  its  contribution  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  Mexican  War  and  In  the  more  peaceful 
propagation  cf  occidental  civilization  by  the 
visit  cf  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan 

The  les.cons  (if  the  Confederate  War  estab- 
lished more  definitely  than  ever  the  Impor- 
tance of  adequate  naval  armament  Despite 
these  lessen.^,  the  canvas  on  the  masts  of  the 
Navy's  ships  flapped  almle.'^sly  for  iS  years  In 
the  doldrums  of  post-war  antipathy 

The  flr?t  step  toward  a  new  Navy  came 
under  the  administration  of  President  Gar- 
field, when  an  advisory  board  was  appointed 
to  report  on  the  needs  of  the  Navy  Presi- 
dent Arthur.  In  his  first  annual  message  in 
1886.  declared:  "I  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
upon  you  my  conviction  that  every  consid- 
eration of  national  safety,  eccncmy,  and 
honor  imperatively  demands  a  thorough  re- 
rehabilitatlon  of  the  Navy."  In  spite  of  the 
reluctance  of  Congress  to  accede  to  his  views, 
the  birth  cf  a  new  Navy  occurred  in  his  ad- 
ministration 

Later,  under  the  ler.dershtp  of  President 
Theodor  Roosevelt,  naval  development  went 
forth  apace.  The  World  War  No.  1  added 
another  chapter  of  exoansiun.  In  June  1940 
the  phriie  "two-ocean  navy"  was  heard  for 
th  f.rst  time.  This  was  when  France  fell 
and  the  fall  of  England  seemed  Imminent. 
Under  the  leadership  cf  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  we  have  now  the  largest  navy 
In  the  world.  The  present  global  conflict 
has  emphasized  the  capital  importance  of 
the  Ameilcan  Navy 

We  have  built  a  new  Navy  since  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941  Four  years  ago  the  Navy  had 
a  total  officer  strength  of  about  10,000:  today 
more  th.^n  185.000  Four  years  ago  It  had 
3  aircraft  carriers;  today— despite  battle 
losses— dozens.     Our    ships    have    stood    the 
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test  of  battle.  Initial  weaknesses  In  anti- 
aircraft armament  and  in  flre-fightlng  equip- 
ment have  t>ecn  remedied.  American  ships 
today  are  tough;  they  mcunt  more  arma- 
ment— particularly  more  antiaircraft  guns — 
than  those  of  any  other  nation. 

Sea  battles  have  proved  the  basic  soimd- 
ness  of  American  naval  tactical  doctrine; 
that  soundness  was  tested  at  Midway  and 
Coral  Seas. 

Americans  are  traditionally  proud  of  their 
Navy,  and  they  have  good  reason  to  be.  for 
throughout  its  stormy,  illustrious  existence 
it  has  remained  a  powerftil  and  courageous 
striking  force.  The  fanatically  loyal  spirit 
of  Navy  men  is  the  result  of  an  unbroken 
stream  of  tradition  transmitted  from  band  to 
hand  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present 
day. 


Former  American  Ambassador  Speaks  at 
Polish  Commemorative  Program  in 
Philadelphia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  nxiNOTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  article  by  former 
American  Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Polish 
Catholic  Press  Agency's  Weekly  Review: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Polish  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia,  In  the  Academy  of 
Music  on  Sunday  September  12,  1943,  Hon. 
William  C.  Bullitt,  former  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  France  and  Soviet  Russia,  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fourth  anr'versary  of  Poland's  entry  into 
the  war. 

In  his  address  the  former  Ambassador  gave 
a  clear  description  of  Polish  political  affairs, 
from  1914  when  he  was  war  correspondent 
in  Poland.  Since  then  he  has  seen  "Poles 
at  many  tragic  hours  facing  death  with  clear 
eyes,  calm  souls,  and  faith  In  God."  Much 
has  changed  since  that  time  but  two  things 
have  not  changed :  "the  spirit  of  Poland  and 
my  conviction  about  the  futiue  of  Poland. 
Poland  will  rise  again  and  live,  free  and  In- 
dependent, the  spirit  of  the  Poles  is  uncon- 
querable." 

"Polish  policy,"  continued  the  Ambassa- 
dor, "was  firmly  based  on  the  simple  prin- 
ciple that  no  Polish  Government  would  ever 
give  up  an  Inch  of  Polish  soil  or  submit  to 
any  new  partition  without  a  fight.  This  fact 
was  known  to  every  statesman  in  Europe  and 
America. 

"The  Poles  have  learned  through  the  cen- 
turies that  peace  cannot  be  sought  by  appeas- 
ing a  dictator — any  dictator — that  each  con- 
cession is  followed  by  new  demands,  that  each 
partition  is  followed  by  a  new  partition  un- 
til there  Is  nothing  left  to  partition. 

"Before  Hitler  attacked  Poland,  he  knew 
that  Poland  would  fight.  That  first  act  of 
Polish  courage  made  possible  the  hope  of 
freedom  that  exists  today  for  all  the  nations 
>^f  Europe.  And  it  Is  to  the  eternal  honor  ol 
the  Poles,  that,  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
they  were  the  first  to  dare  to  face  the  forces 
of  evil  Incarnate  in  the  Nazis. 

"At  the  end  of  the  war.  the  devastation  In 
Poland  will  be  even  greater  than  the  dev- 
astation at  the  end  of  the  war  In  1914;  and 
the  massacre  of  millions  of  Poles,  especially 
of  leaders  in  all  walks  of  Ule.  will  place  be- 


fore the  people  of  Poland  a  task  of  recon- 
struction of  terrible  proportionB.  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  Poland  will  be  equal  to 
the  task. 

"Poland  will  live  f^aln,"  concluded  lii.  Bul- 
litt, "because  each  Pole  has  at  the  core  of 
his  being  the  determination  that  Is  expressed 
in  the  first  words  of  the  Polish  national  an- 
them:   "Poland  la  not  dead  while  we  livel'" 

MAirr  crnxs  honob  Poland 
New  Tork  City  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
Poland  at  the  civic  manifestation  held  In 
Town  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Women's  Voluntary  Services,  attended 
by  more  than  1.200  persoixs.  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner  was  sung  by  Miss  Emily 
Roosevelt  and  the  Polish  national  anthem 
by  Sgt.  Pawel  Prokoplenl,  the  singer  ol 
Tobruk.  Miss  Regina  Zaorska,  chairman  of 
the  organization  committee.  Introduced  Mrs. 
Edgar  Leonard,  who  presided.  The  sjjeakers 
were  the  Honorable  BiUchael  Kwaplszewskl, 
Polish  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  who  repre- 
sented His  Excellency  the  Polish  Ambassador; 
MaJ  Ctora  Bass,  W.  A.  C.  Mr.  WUllam  Agar, 
president  of  Freedom  House;  Mr  Henry  Noble 
Hall,  war  correspondent,  and  Prof.  Oscar 
Halecki,  director  of  the  Polish  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Science.  Prof.  O.  Halecki  cor- 
gratulated  the  organizers  on  having  chosen 
*he  12th  of  September  to  commemorr<e 
Poland's  heroic  resistance  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  General  Slkorskl.  her  great  leader,  for  it 
w  .8  the  anniversary  of  a  glorious  Polish 
victory  won  by  the  Polish  King  Jan  Sobieskl 
before  Vienna  when  European  Christendom 
was  saved  from  the  Ottoman  Invaders  more 
than  250  years  ago. 

Poland's  resistance  to  Hitler's  unprovoked 
aggression  In  September  1939  was  com- 
memorated at  a  mass  meeting  in  the 
Veterans'  Auditorium  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  1-ie 
Reverend  C.  Plejda  delivered  the  invocation. 
Attorney  John  Chmlel  presided.  Mayor  T.  E. 
Kennedy,  the  Reverend  J  Koclela,  and  Doug- 
las Drummond,  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, were  the  principal  speakers.  Diiring  the 
program  selections  were  rendered  by  Polish 
refugee  artists,  Miss  Eva  Jaxa  Debicka,  pianist, 
and  Mr  Z  Protasiewlcz.  War  bonds  amount- 
ing to  $51,000  were  sold  to  Polish  members 
of  the  audience. 

SlmUar  programs  were  arranged  during  the 
pnst  week  in  Passaic,  N.  J.;  Bayonne,  N.  J.; 
and  Bronx,  N.  T. 


Post-War  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

OF  icnnrxsoTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  30  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  post-war  planning  which  I  delivered 
last  Friday  at  the  Ncv  York  Times 
forum  on  post-war  foreign  policy,  in 
Times  Hall,  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  events  of  far-reaching  importance  in 
determining  American  foreign  policy  have 
taken  place  this  month. 

On  September  7  the  Republican  Post-War 
AdTlaory  Council  declared  unanimously  In 
favor  at  "reaponalM*  partlfB^tloa  bj  the 


United  States  to  post-war  cooperative  or- 
ganisation among  sovereign  nations  to  pre- 
vent military  aggression  and  to  attain  perma- 
nent peace  with  organized  Justice  In  a  free 
world." 

Last  Tuesday,  September  21,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed,  360  to  29,  the  Pul- 
brlght  resolution  favoring  the  "creation  of 
appropriate  International  machinery  with 
ix}wer  adequate  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
]u^  and  lasting  peace  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  as  favoring  United  SUtcs  par- 
ticipation therein." 

The  value  of  these  two  actions  la  that  tbey 
constitute  a  recognition,  first,  of  the  tre- 
mendous urgency  and  Importance  of  deter- 
mining what  shall  be  the  post-war  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  second,  that 
peace  can  be  maintained  In  the  world  only  by 
joint  action  of  many  nations  and  that  the 
United  States  must  and  shall  assume  its  share 
of  responsibility. 

We  recognize  that  neither  of  these  declara- 
tions constitutes  a  clear  and  definite  state- 
ment of  United  States  policy.  They  state  an 
objective,  the  maintenance  of  world  peace 
and  Justice  by  cooperative  action,  but  the 
policy,  the  specific  steps  necessary  to  achieve 
that  objective,  must  still  be  decided.  The 
next  step  is  to  decide  the  form  and  degree 
of  international  cooperation  we  in  the  United 
States  are  prepared  to  support. 

Unless  we  decide  'hese  questions  by  poai- 
tive  action  of  Congress  now,  we  face  a  grave 
danger  that  the  tragic  epilogue  of  World 
War  No.  1  wUl  be  repeated  after  World  War 
No.  2.  Our  people  then  were  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  cf  our  participation  In  cooperative 
international  efforts  to  maintain  peace,  but 
the  issue  was  drawn,  not  on  that  broad  ob- 
jective but  on  the  specific  means  of  attain- 
ing it,  namely  the  League  of  Nations.  And 
It  was  drawn  even  more  closely  on  certain 
specific  articles  In  the  League  covenant. 

The  same  thing  will  happen  after  this  war. 
In  fact  already  Is  happening.  Our  militar- 
ists, imperialists,  and  extreme  nationalists 
are  all  m  favor  of  the  principle  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  to  maintain  peace  today, 
but  they  oppos*  now  and  will  (^jpoee  later 
any  specific  policy  or  program  to  attain  that 
objective.  Our  best  hope  of  winning  the 
lasting  peace  all  of  us  hope  for  Is  to  fight  out 
and  decide  this  aU -Important  question  of 
specific  policy  now.  while  the  terrible  cost  at 
war  Is  dose  to  us  and  before  scores  of  ex- 
traneous problems  can  be  dragged  in  to  be- 
cloud the  main  loue. 

Once  we  accept  the  principle  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  th««  are  two  ftirther 
basic  decisions  to  make.  First,  shall  our 
machinery  of  cooperation  consist  of  a  system 
of  alliances  or  pacts,  or  of  ao  organisation? 
And  second,  what  minimum  authority  and 
power  must  this  machinery  poesess  in  order  to 
do  the  Job? 

The  four  authors  of  Senate  Resolution  114, 
two  Democrats  and  two  RepulAlcans,  sought 
to  put  Into  plain  English  the  very  minimum 
degree  of  International  cooperation  we  be- 
lieve is  necessary  to  prevent  World  War  No. 
3  from  happening. 

We  decided  the  first  question  In  favor  of 
an  organization.  Alliances  are  unstable,  it 
Lb  doubtful  whether  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  ever  acc^t  them,  and  almost 
Inevitably  they  tend  to  become  imperiallsttc, 
balance  of  power  devices,  leading  eventually 
to  war.  Organization,  with  strictly  limited 
authority  In  clearly  defined  fields,  la  the 
democratic  method  of  meeting  this  {woblem. 
and  we  are,  after  all.  lighting  this  war  for 
democracy  and  peace,  and  against  tyranny 
and  aggression,  which  la  an  exaggerated  im- 
perialism. 

The  United  Nations,  with  provision  for  ad- 
mission of  other  nationa  to  memberahip,  is 
the  obvious  nucleus  for  ^e  international  or- 
ganlBatiOQ,  whatever  its  eventual  name  may 
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be.  The  United  Nations  will  win  the  war  and 
write  the  peace.  We  also  propose  that  the 
United  SUtes  take  the  initiative  In  getting 
the  United  Nations  organized  now.  The  rea- 
son for  that  is  simple.  Our  action  In  re- 
pudiating I  he  League  after  World  War  No.  1 
is  still  fresh  In  the  minds  of  our  Allies.  They 
can  hardly  proceed  effectively  with  poet-war 
plans  until  they  know  with  some  assurance 
and  deOnlteness  what  our  position  will  be. 
Only  a  clear  and  definite  directive  from  Con- 
gress can  provide  that  assurance. 

One  basis  for  opposition  to  a  specific  state- 
ment by  the  Senate  now  is  that  we  do  not 
know  what  England  or  Russia  wants.  It 
might  be  answered  by  the  simple  fact  that 
we  know  more  about  what  position  Britain 
and-  Russia  are  likely  to  take  than  they  do 
about  our  position.  The  United  States  posi- 
tion is  the  biggest  single  question  marl,  to- 
day In  ix)6t-war  international  planning. 

But  fundamentally,  the  views  of  other 
nations  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Initial 
determination  of  United  States  policy.  What 
we  are  trying  to  decide  is  the  klnc  of  specific 
International  program  to  maintain  peace  the 
United  States  wfll  support.  The  program 
finally  adopted  will  be  hammered  out  in  con- 
ference with  our  allies  and  will  in  due  course 
be  presented  to  Congress  for  acceptance  or 
rejection.  If  the  United  States  takes  a  clear, 
positive  position,  that  |X)sltlon  will  have  tre- 
mendous influence  in  shaping  the  final  pro- 
gram, but  our  influenci  will  be  much  less 
If  we  have  no  such  clear  policy. 

Building  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  is  the 
gieatest  single  task  lacing  us  and  the  world 
today  It  Is  our  obligation  to  ourselves  to 
state  as  clearly  as  possible  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  best  answer  to  the  problem  and 
then  do  our  best  to  gain  international  ac- 
ceptance for  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

Having  decided  on  an  organization  with 
the  United  Nations  as  a  nucleus,  what  is  the 
minimum  authority  such  an  organization 
must  have  to  maintain  world  peace?  We 
state  them  in  the  resolution  as  lollows: 

"To  establish  temporary  administrations 
for  Axis-controlled  areas  of  the  world  as  these 
are  occupied  by  United  Nations  forces,  until 
such  time  as  permanent  governments  can 
be  established. 

"To  administer  relief  and  assistance  in  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  in  territories  of  member 
nations  needing  such  aid  and  in  Axis  terri- 
tory occupied  by  United  Nations  forces. 

"To  establish  procedures  and  machinery 
for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  dis- 
agreements between  nations. 

•'To  provide  for  the  assembly  and  main- 
tenance of  a  United  Nations  military  force 
and  to  suppress  by  Immediate  use  of  such 
force  any  future  attempt  at  military  aggres- 
sion by  any  nation." 

Why  are  theSe  the  minimum  powers?  The 
two  functions  of  relief  and  temporary  ad- 
ministration are  with  us  already.  All  of  us 
who  have  watched  governmental  institutions 
evolve  and  develop  realize  that  the  policies 
followed  in  relief  and  temporary  administra- 
tion activities  will  to  a  very  large  degree  set 
the  pattern  for  the  post-war  peace.  If  that 
peace  Is  to  be  a  United  Nations  peace,  those 
policies  should  be  United  Nations  policies. 
Perhaps  if  there  had  been  some  such  agree- 
ment among  the  United  Nations,  or  even 
Britain.  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  before 
north  Africa,  Russia's  attitude  might  not  be 
the  question  mark  It  is  today 

Establishing  procedures,  principles  and  ma- 
chinery for  peaceful  settlement  of  Interna- 
tional disputes  is  imperative  If  we  really  mean 
to  outlaw  war  as  a  method  of  settling  them. 
There  Is  not  much  argument  over  this  func- 
tion or  over  the  first  two  for  that  matter. 

The  real  dispute  la  over  the  question  of 
whether  our  International  organization  shall 
bav«  BlUtary  force  at  Its  command  to  step 
tuttti*  attempu  at  mlliury  aggression  or 
wbetlwr  we  shall  rtly  In  the  future  on  the 
forces  oC  individual  nations  bemg  used  to 
Btt^  such  attempu  at  aggreesion. 


The  League  of  Nations  tried  the  later 
method.  It  did  not  Work.  Individual  na- 
tions, once  the  bitter  lesson  of  this  war  has 
faded  with  time,  are  likely  to  do  just  what 
they  did  in  the  thirties — refuse  to  fight  or 
risk  war  simply  to  save  the  peace  of  the  world. 
It  Is  particularly  true  of  democracies,  where 
the  people's  hatred  of  war  Is  a  powerful  in- 
fluence. i:hat  individual  nati6ns  are  extremely 
reluctan:  to  even  risk  war  except  when  their 
own  security  is  threatened  vitally,  and  some- 
times they  are  reluctant  even  then. 

Certainly  it  would  be  futile  to  expect  Indi- 
vidual nations  to  order  their  own  forces  into 
action  against  an  aggressor  without  assur- 
ance that  other  great  powers  would  do  like- 
wise. Jiist  how  much  chance  would  there 
be  of  winning  agreement  to  war  against  an 
aggressoi  among  all  major  powers  and  how 
long  would  it  take  to  get  It?  And  what 
would  a  determined  aggressor  be  doing  while 
the  debate  took  place?  The  tragic  history 
of  the  thirties  Is  our  answer. 

We  seek  to  establish  international  law  and 
order,  and  no  government,  however,  limited 
Its  scope  or  powers,  ever  proved  effective  un- 
less it  had  somewhere  at  its  command  the 
force  to  make  Its  rules  of  conduct  binding 
on  would-be  outlaws  Why,  in  the  face  of 
the  LeB(;ue  experience,  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  by  some  miracle  men  and  na- 
tions wCi  change  overnight  and  clever,  un- 
scrupulous aggressors  will  no  longer  exist? 

This  would,  of  course.  Involve  a  delegation 
of  llmit4!d  sovereignty  to  the  International 
organization  The  United  States  would  agree 
to  outlaw  military  aggression  and  authorize 
the  United  Nations  to  use  force  against  any 
nation  which  attempted  It.  ourselves  In- 
cluded. 

Those  who  oppose  this  delegation  of  power. 
It  seems  to  me,  must  base  their  opposition 
on  one  of  two  assumptions.  One  is  that  the 
United  States  may  at  some  future  date  wish 
to  attempt  military  aggression.  The  other 
assumption  is  that  the  authority  to  use 
force  solely  to  stop  aggression  would  be  per- 
verted by  the  majority  and  used  against  the 
legitimate  Interests  of  the  United  States  or 
other  member  nations  In  a  minority. 

Both  of  these  assumptions  lO  me  are  In- 
compatible with  a  fundamental  faith  in 
democracy,  the  cause  for  which  we  are  fight- 
ing. As  long  as  the  United  States  remains 
a  democratic  republic,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  the  slightest  chance  of  our  becoming  an 
aggressor.  And  the  very  heart  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  is  the  belief  that  the  majority 
of  men  and  women  want  to  be  decent,  to  do 
what  Is  best  for  all  the  people  and  protect 
and  defend  the  rights  o!  their  feHows.  With- 
out <^hat  belief  and  faii;h.  Hitlers  attacks  on 
democracy  would  be  true.  And  what  is  true 
of  Individuals,  is  likewlue  true  of  nations.  If 
we  proceed  to  set  up  our  machinery  to  main- 
tain peace  on  the  assun.ption  that  scoundrels 
among  nations  are  In  the  majority,  we  are 
licked  before  we  start.  Our  uoly  hope  is 
a  firm  faith  that  the  {^-eat  majority  of  na- 
tions and  peoples  want;  peace,  decency,  and 
Justice  and  that  It  is  the  outlaw  minority 
against  which  we  must  be  on  guard. 


Plea  for  Stoppage  of  Subversive  Practices 
Retarding  the  War  Effort 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OF  OaSQOI* 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  30  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  radio  speech  which  I  have  prepared 
and  delivered  for  release  in  Oregon. 

There  being  no  obje-tion.  tbe  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  fellow  Oregonlans.  Since 
the  convening  of  the  Congress  nearly  3  weeks 
ago,  the  great  subject  of  debate  has  been  the 
manpower  problem.  To  win  the  war  Gen- 
eral Marshall  and  Admiral  King  have  testi- 
fied that  they  need  10.709.581  men  and  women 
serving  in  various  capacities  In  the  combat 
forces  of  our  country  by  December  31  of  this 
year. 

Most  of  us  in  the  Congress  accept  these  fig- 
ures bccau.^e  we  have  confidence  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  purposes  of  the  present  Chief  of 
Staff  of  tlie  Army  and  of  the  present  Chief  of 
Naval  Operntions.  We  believe  them  to  be 
men  of  exceptional  ability.  Intelligence,  and 
patriotism  and  that  they  are  experts  in  their 
particular  public  duties.  When  they  state 
that  to  carry  out  their  over-all  war  program 
they  need  so  many  men  by  a  certain  time,  the 
Siifety  of  our  country  demands  that  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  people  cooperate 
unitedly  to  meet  the  requirements  specified. 

The  question  then  arises,  wliere  are  we 
goin^  to  get  the  required  number  of  men  by 
the  time  Indicated  without  disrupting  the 
continuoas  flow  of  .ships,  airplanes,  muni- 
tions, clothing,  food,  and  materiel  of  all  icinds, 
Unlc.-s  our  combat  foices  are  constantly  sup- 
plied with  needed  material  things  at  the  time 
and  place  they  are  required,  their  efficiency 
as  fighters  is  impaired,  and  they  may  be,  and 
sometimes  are,  defeated  as  a  consequence. 

The  surrender  of  our  unprovisioned  troops 
en  Bataan  Peninsula  in  the  Philippines,  and 
the  slaughter  of  our  inadequately  armed  sol- 
diers at  Dutch  Harbor,  while  strikes  and  slow- 
down.^ were  in  operation  in  a  number  of  war 
and  essential  indu.stries,  are  sad  examples  of 
this  fact.  Moreover,  our  obligations  as  the 
arsenal  of  democracy  to  su:)ply  cur  allies 
under  the  lend-lease  arrangements,  as  well  as 
to  furnish  the  vital  necessiMes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  themselves,  require  continuoUa 
and  ample  production,  if  wc  are  net  to  make 
the  fatal  mistake  of  forsaking  our  allies  who 
are  depending  upon  us,  or  of  breaking  dov.n 
on  the  home  front. 

Various  Members  of  the  Congress  have  In- 
sisted that  a  thorough  resurvcy  of  the  non- 
combatant  manpower  consumed  In  the  vari- 
ous Federal  bureaus  under  the  President. 
v.here  there  now  are  in  excess  of  3,000,000 
payroUees.  be  made;  and  that  the  total  niim- 
ber  of  such  payrollees  be  reduced  to  the  ab- 
solute minimum  which  efficient  and  econom- 
leal  Federal  administration  requires.  More- 
over, we  demand  of  the  President  and  his 
executive  departments  that  those  men  then 
remaining  in  the  Federal  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments who  can  qualify  for  combat  service, 
and  who  can  be  spared  from  governmental 
occupations,  be  released  for  military,  naval. 
or  otiier  services  where  they  may  be  moie 
usefully   employed. 

In  all  this  proposed  shifting  and  allocating 
of  manpower,  the  WACS.  *he  WAVES  and 
the  SPARS  offer  a  very  useful,  needed,  and 
effective  service.  As  a  member  of  a  num- 
ber of  Senate  committees  which  have  much 
to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I  desire 
to  record  the  Nation's  gratitude  for,  and  high 
appreciation  of.  these  fine,  noble,  and  patri- 
otic girls.  It  would  be  well  if  all  of  us  at  home, 
in  and  out  of  war  lndu.«tries,  would  emulate 
their  finp  example  of  efficient,  patriotic  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  in  time  of  war. 

Ne.;t.  we  demand  that  inspections  of  wai- 
industries  and  other  essential  operations  bt^ 
made,  tu  a.scertaln  the  facts  relative  to  hoard 
ing  labor,  enforcement  of  and  participation 
in  strikes,  slow-downs,  subversive  shop  prac 
tlces,  and  any  other  activities  which  unneces  . 
sarily  and  Inexcusably  retard,  or  withheld 
needed  supplies  from  reaching  our  soldiers 
sailors,  and  marines  in  the  combat  areas. 
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I  cannot  understand  why  public  opinion 
silently  countenances  the  treasonable  prac- 
tices which  prevent  supplying  promptly  our 
Army  and  Navy  with  every  needful  thing  we 
have  or  can  get.  The  cruelty  of  drafting  fine 
young  men  Into  the  combat  services  and 
sending  them  Into  t>attles  all  over  the  world, 
while  many  of  those  In  safe  employments  at 
home  refuse  to  work,  and  to  work  diligently. 
Is  reprehensible.  An  aroused  public  opinion 
manifesting  its  disapproval  of  labor  hoard- 
ing, fomenting  or  engaging  in  strikes,  slow- 
downs, and  subversive  shop  practices  can 
effect  a  reform  of  these  unpatriotic  activities 
overnight.  Why  are  our  people  and  many 
persons  in  Government  Itself  so  complacent 
about  these  things? 

Moreover,  do  we  not  learn  anything  from 
history  and  even  very  recent  history?  The 
international  bankers  and  traders  of  England, 
France,  and  America,  seeking  their  profits, 
financed  and  supplied  Germany  with  every- 
thing Germany  needed  with  which  she  was 
known  to  be  preparing  herself  for  war.  War 
against  whom?  Why,  war  against  the  very 
nations — England,  France,  and  America — of 
which  the  international  bankers  and  traders 
were  themselves  citizens.  Where  now  are  the 
profits  of  those  selfish  and  unpatriotic 
internationalists? 

The  sit-down  strike  originated  In  France. 
The  French  laborer  was  persuaded  Into  be- 
lieving he  was  advinclng  his  own  welfare, 
or  he  was  coerced.  Into  engaging  in  strikes, 
slow-downs,  and  subversive  shop  practices  at 
a  time  when  the  Government  of  Prance  was 
feverishly  trying  to  prepare  for  the  conflict 
which  her  wisest  statesmen  foresaw  In  the 
actions  of  Germany.  Where  now  are  the 
social  gains  of  the  French  workingmen?  If 
we  lose  this  war.  we  all  lose  all. 

What  has  happened  in  Prance  can  happen 
in  America.  If  we  do  not  all — labor,  capital, 
and  citizens — cooperate  unitedly  for  winning 
this  vtrar,  disaster  will  surely  overtake  us. 
This  war  is  not  yet  won,  and  every  day  and 
every  hour  of  every  day  which  it  continues 
thousands  of  fine  American  men  and  boys 
are  being  killed  or  disabled  or  maimed  for 
life. 

When  this  Second  World  War  was  declared, 
there  were,  and  still  are.  in  the  veterans' 
hospital*  throughout  the  Nation  many  patri- 
otic Americans  who  were  wounded  and 
broken  in  body  and  mind  23  years  previously 
in  World  War  No.  1.  I  know  whereof  I  speak 
on  this  subject,  because  I  frequently  visit  the 
veterans'  hospital  in  Portland. 

When  the  budget  for  combat  manpower 
was  being  compiled  by  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  the  Draft  Act  was  under  con- 
sideration, it  was  estimated  that  there  would 
be  1,000,000  casualties  to  our  American  troops, 
alone.  In  the  calendar  year  of  1943.  For 
month  past  the  sick  and  wounded  men  and 
boys  of  the  American  forces  all  over  the  world 
have  been  returning,  unannounced  and  un- 
heralded, to  our  shores.  Our  available  hos- 
pital space  Is  being  depleted  rapidly,  while 
we  have  Just  begun  the  heavy  fighting  by 
massed  armies. 

In  my  opinion,  he  who  now  Idles,  foments, 
or  engages  In  strikes,  slow-downs,  labor- 
hoarding,  or  subversive  shop  practices  not 
only  is  jeopardizing  his  own  liberty  and  free- 
dom, as  those  In  Ftfinxce  did.  but  he  also  Is 
endangering  the  stKcess  of  our  war  efforts 
and  most  selfishly  and  heartlessly  causing 
many  American  men  and  boys  to  lose  their 
lives,  or  to  linger  for  years  In  pain  and  dis- 
tress In  more  and  more  veteran  and  other 
overcrowded  hospitals.  You  who  ars  listen- 
ing to  me  have  a  vital  interest  In  this  strike 
and  slow-down  buslneas  which  follows  the 
vlclotis  activities  of  those  racketeers  of  labor 
who,  as  parasites,  profit  from  the  fmlngs 
of  the  workers,  and  by  force  and  violence 
and  other  means  of  intimidation  compel 
many  patriotic  and  natuxmlly  induatrtoos 
workingmen  to   engage  in  Inefficient  stu^ 


practices  and  other  subversive  acts  which 
delay  snd  make  unnecessarily  expensive,  our 
war-production  efforts. 

Not  only  that,  but  by  these  subversive 
practices  our  entire  Oregon  area  is  now  des- 
ignated erroneously  as  a  congested  industrial 
labor  area  and  the  various  new  industries 
and  Federal  projects  which  your  Oregon 
congressional  delegation  has  secured,  and 
others  which  they  now  are  tr3^ng  to  get, 
or  others  which  already  are  In  operation, 
are  being  denied  both  orders  of  work  and 
authorizations  to  proceed  with  operations, 
by  Presidential  directives  or  by  adminis- 
trative-bureaucratic policy. 

By  the  declaration  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment that  the  entire  Oregon  country  is  a 
congested  labor  area  more  than  100,000  kilo- 
watts of  Bonneville  pjower  are  being  wasted 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year.  This  available, 
but  unused,  cheap  power  should,  long  be- 
fore now,  have  been  In  use  furnishing  the 
power  to  make  vitally  needed  munitions  and 
a  multitude  of  products  of  many  kinds  for 
our  combat  forces,  our  allies,  and  for  the 
necessities  of  the  American  workers  at  home. 

Not  only  that,  but  after  the  war  when  our 
surviving  boys  return  to  their  homes,  they 
win  be  seeking  jobs.  Also,  many  of  those 
who  now  are  employed  In  stimulated  war  In- 
dustries will  then,  too,  be  looking  for  jobs. 
Moreover,  the  boys  and  girls  who  now  are 
Ir.  high  schools  and  colleges — they  also  will 
be  looking  for  jobs.  Where  are  we  going  to 
find  all  these  jobs  after  the  war  If  we  cannot 
now  establish  and  encovnage  established  in- 
dustries with  their  needed  pay  rolls  In  the 
Oregon  country? 

Is  the  war  effort  to  l>e  denied  the  tjeneUt 
and  our  domestic  economy  to  be  stifled,  by 
the  failure  to  utilize  now  the  unrivalled 
advantage  of  Bonneville's  cheap  power  and 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  raw  products 
available  In  Oregon  which  can  be  fashioned 
into  every  conceivable  thing  to  supply  our 
combat  forces  and  provide  for  the  ruined  and 
htmgry  people  throughout  the  world?  This 
Federal  department  ruling  that  the  entire 
Oregon  area  has  a  real  labor  shortage  is  far 
reaching  in  Its  ruinous  effects. 

Perhaps  there  Is  not  so  much  a  shortage 
of  labor  In  Oregon  as  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  laboring  in  some  of  our  war  and  other 
essential  Industries.  I  hold  the  very  highest 
Federal  {Mlltlclans  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  the  profiteers,  and 
the  racketeers  of  labor,  responsible  for  this 
supremely  selfish,  heartless,  and  unpatriotic 
situation. 

The  officers  In  the  Army  and  Navy  main- 
tain the  discipline  which  is  necessary  for 
combined,  cooperative,  and  orderly  successful 
effort  because  the  President,  as  Commander 
In  Chief,  and  the  laws  and  regulations  In 
force,  support  the  officers  In  their  plans  and 
methods  but.  In  domestic  productive  effort, 
that  support  Is  exerted  In  encotiragement 
of  the  racketeers  of  Ubor;  which  In  turn 
brings  about  confusion  and  shortage  of  pro- 
duction and  Impairment  of  the  war  effort. 

The  common  citizen  can  do  something 
about  It.  He  can  make  it  his  patriotic 
business  to  ascertain  Just  how  productive 
Is  the  effort  of  everyone — employer  and  em- 
ployee alike — who  Is  receiving  remuneration 
in  war  and  other  essential  occupations;  and 
U  the  record  does  not  disclose  a  reasonable 
productive  result,  ascertain  the  reason  why, 
and  place  the  responsibility  In  each  case 
on  the  person  where  the  reiponalbUlty  be- 
longs; then  demand  a  construcUve  reform,  in 
the  naoM  of  humanity.  1110061  la  our  war 
effort,  eooDomy  xoA  tUdeatej  in  faderally 
financed  activlttoB,  and  In  patrkiOc  devotion 
to  American  iiHtala 

In     r     demootBcy    an    acousad     puMle 
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triotic. Do  nothing  in  malice:  but  from  this 
day  forward  let  us  all— every  American  citi- 
zen— make  his  greatest  possible  contribution 
in  m«»T<Tniim  personal  service  to  winning  the 
war  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  at  the 
least  possible  cost  In  lives,  mat^rlels,  funds, 
and  taxes. 

In  desperate  earnestness,  a  marine  in  the 
combat  area  under  command  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  inspired  to  write: 

"And  if  our  lines  should  form,  then  break 
Because  of  things  you  failed  to  make — 
The  extra  tank,  or  ship,  or  plane 
For  which  we  waited  all  in  vain 
And  the  supplies  which  never  came — 
Will  you  then  come  and  take  the  blame? 
For  we.  not  you,  will   pay  the  cost 
Of  battles  you,  not  we,  have  lost." 


Tribute  to  tibe  Prendent  and  His 
AdounistratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PXITNSTLV&MIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  30  {legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  GCJPPEY.  Mr.  Prendent,  from  a 
source  to  which  no  political  significance 
can  be  attached,  I  offer  a  tribute  to  the 
President  and  the  present  administration 
foi  their  management  of  the  war  and 
the  home-front  activities — a  page  ad  ap- 
pearing In  the  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald, and  sponsored  by  a  local  store. 

This  ad  I  might  say  is  characteristic 
of  other  ads  appearing  throughout  the 
country,  and  they  are  all  genuine  tributes 
to  the  management  of  the  war.  This 
commendation  is  shared  by  the  majority 
of  the  Ameiican  people  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  political  propaganda.  State- 
ments are  made  in  this  ad  that  \ht  Pres- 
ident is  doing  a  splendid  Job  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  war  on  the  battlefields,  %s 
well  as  on  the  home  front,  in  the  ftxjer- 
vlslon  of  the  war  agencies,  control  of  the 
cost  of  living,  direction  of  war  production 
at  amazing  peaks,  and-  the  moving  of 
troops  and  material  on  schedule.  In  my 
opinion,  if  there  is  any  fault-finding 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  management 
of  the  war  or  of  economic  conditions, 
such  criticism  does  not  emanate  from 
the  average  citieen.  but  is  prompted  by 
political  prejudice. 

"Die  contribution  of  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  purchase  of  bonds  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  is  a  tribute  in  itself. 
The  spontaneity  and  the  willingness  of 
the  people  to  buy  is  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  management  of  the  war. 

The  patriotic  fervor  exhibited  at  the 
bond  meetings,  the  eagerness  of  the  peo- 
ple to  enlist  tmd  participate  in  the  war 
activities,  and  the  stoic  reserve  with 
which  the  people  have  met  the  rawwHifn 
of  close  relatives  or  the  few  reverses  of 
battle,  are  til  oondustve  evldenee  of  the 
whotebearted  wapgori  of  the  American 
peoide  of  our  great  President  and  his 
assistants. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tl  ement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
thr»  Record,  as  follows: 

:ir.  President,  we  think  you're  doing  a 
B'v^U  Job,  net  onJy  on  the  battleflelda  but  on 
t.ie  home  front  as  well. 

It's  easy  to  criticize,  easy  to  censure,  easy 
to  call  those  war  agencies  of  yours  so  much 
alphabetical  nonsense,  but  facta  speak  for 
themselves,  and  It  is  by  facta  that  we  can 
measure  the  value  of  these  agencies.  It's  a 
fact  that  the  O.  P.  A-  has,  after  more  than  20 
months  of  war.  kept  the  cost  of  living  far 
lower  than  tt  was  after  6  months  of  the  last 
war.  Its  a  fact  that  the  W.  P.  B.  has  helped 
plan  and  control  In  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
war  production  at  amazing  peaks.  It's  a  fact 
that  the  O.  D.  T.  has  helped  keep  war  trans- 
portation smooth,  with  troops  and  materiel 
constantly  on  the  move.  It's  a  fact  that  these 
and  the  other  war  agencies  are  fulfilling  their 
functions.  These  agencies  cost  money.  It's 
a  good  Investment  in  otu  own  futures  to 
support  them. 

Tliey  do  their  part.    Let's  do  ours. 

Let's  back  the  attack  with  everything  we've 
got. 

Buy  more  War  bonds  today. 

This  space  contributed  to  the  Third  War 
Loan  drive  by: 

Mokton'b  Fashion  Stobs 

rok  Missis  jvd  Women. 
MorroN's  Gibls'  Stokz. 
Mokton'b  Babtland 
Moston's  Bots'  Town. 


Skortafcs  in  tlM  National   Milk  Sapply 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  ths  sxnatx  op  the  united  states 

Thursday,  September  30  {legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  September  IS).  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER,  Mr.  President,  calling 
attention  to  serious  impending  shortages 
in  the  national  milk  supply,  a  national 
policy  in  exposition  to  subsidies  was 
ad(Vted  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  by 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation  in  their  national  emergency 
meeting  in  Washington. 

The  federation  policy  was  immediately 
brought  to  the  attention  of  nearly  150 
Senators  and  Representatives  at  a  con- 
gressional dinner. 

The  federation's  policy  statement  was 
presented  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress by  John  Brandt,  of  Minneapolis, 
federation  president. 

Adoption  of  the  policy  was  unanimous- 
ly approved  at  the  afternoon  session  of 
the  federation's  emergency  meeting, 
which  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  64  member  units  of  the  federation 
from  23  States. 

Text  of  the  statement  of  policy,  which 
I  ask  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

A  serious  Impending  shortage  of  the  na- 
ttooal  milk  supply  now  confronts  the  Amer- 
iRftn  people.  Incresae  of  the  number  of 
ration  poUtts  on  butter  to  10  per  pound  or 


double  the  number  of  points  originally  set 
by  the  Government,  and  the  recent  freeze 
on  sales  of  fluid  mill:,  are  but  surface  mani- 
festations of  a  critical  condition  whose  ad- 
vent was  predicted  early  in  the  vear  b>  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion. Failure  of  the  Government  to  provide 
means  whereby  dairy  farmers  could  pay  for 
advancing  production  costs,  lucludint:  higher 
farm  wages  and  feed  costs,  is  the  cause  of 
this  national  crisis  with  respect  to  the  milk 
supply.  An  arbitrary  policy  of  holding  down 
prices  of  some  dairy  products  and  beating 
down  the  prices  of  others  without  regard  t,o 
Its  consequences,  now  brings  the  people  face 
to  face  with  t\^e  stark  'eallty  that  viclatlon 
of  the  eternal  principle  of  supply  and  de- 
mand coupled  with  rationing  of  relatively 
low-  <riced  commodities  leads  to  icarcity. 

Instead  of  Tollowing  the  simple  and  natu- 
ral course  of  adequate  pricing  to  obtain  ade- 
quate production,  the  Government  has 
chosen  the  hard  way  of  attempting  to  freeze 
prices,  freeze  the  free  movement  of  producers 
from  one  outlet  to  another  and  to  substitute 
instead  various  types  of  subsidies,  to  give 
producers  partial  compensation  under  terms 
and  condltijus  which  greatly  'nhibit  their 
freedom. 

At  this  time  we  will  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  relative  demerits  of  the  different  types 
of  subsidies.  We  limit  our  comment  to  the 
broad  question  of  subsidy  in  lieu  of  adequate 
prices  at  a  time  when  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  are  amply  able  to 
pay  for  the  food  which  they  are  now  eating. 
Such  a  policy  is  open  to  many  objections. 
among  which  are: 

1.  Food  subsidies  represent  a  constantly 
increasing  public  debt  which  will  be  trans- 
ferred, when  they  return  from  the  war,  in 
large  part,  to  the  men  in  our  fighting  forces, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  now  serving  for 
$50  per  month. 

2  Food  subsidies  are  inflationary.  The 
printing  of  bonds  to  pay  for  food  is  not  un- 
like the  printing  of  currency  to  pay  for  i  -v- 
emmental  expenditures  when  the  govern- 
mental credit  has  run  out. 

3.  Food  subsidies  Imply  that  the  Govern- 
ment intends  to  share  more  or  less  perma- 
nently the  payment  of  the  grocery  bills  of  its 
citizens  without  regard  to  their  capacity  to 
pay  their  way  through  life. 

4.  The  new  milk  subsidy,  which  we  are 
Informed  Is  being  worked  out  on  the  basis 
of  Individual  subsidy  payments  to  some  3 
million  producers  of  milk,  will  strengthen 
bureaucratic  control  over  the  lives  of  the 
farm  people. 

The  payment  of  subsidies  has  developed 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  Interlocking  controls, 
so  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  receiv- 
ing a  subsidy  constitutes  the  exercise  of 
policing  power  not  contemplated  by  existing 
law.  Thus  government  by  regulation  is  con- 
stantly supplanting  government  by  law;  and 
government  by  regulation  rapidly  emerges 
into  government  by  fear.  Knowledge  is 
without  our  possession  of  many  instances 
wherein  this  type  of  governmental  compul- 
sion is  being  exercised  coordinately  by  vari- 
ous branches  of  officialdom  to  require  per- 
sons to  obey  regulations  through  pressure 
tactics  and  to  make  them  fearful  of  enter- 
ing the  courts  to  protect  their  constitutional 
rights. 

While  one  branch  of  the  Government  is 
putting  an  iron  hand  upon  food  cost,  another 
branch  of  the  Government  Is  continuously 
telling  the  Congress  that  the  people  have 
so  much  money  unezpendable  that  it  must 
be  taxed  away  from  them  and  that  com- 
pulsory savings  must  be  Inaugurated;  and 
various  plans -lire  offered  to  utilize  the  in- 
creasing take-offs  from  the  incomes  of  in- 
dlTld\ials.  We  hold  that  a  line  of  distinc- 
tion should  be  drawn  between  those  who  are 
able  to  pay  their  own  grocery  bills  and  those 
who  for  various  reasons,  such  as  old  age,  de- 


pendeiL-y,  disability  and  lack  of  sufBcient 
skill,  and  workers  m  educational,  ministerial, 
and  kindred  types  of  employment  are  not 
able  to  earn  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living.  For 
such  <is  these  we  concede  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  in  some  degree  supplement  low- 
standiud  earnings  with  relief  payments.  But 
for  the  remainder  of  the  people  it  seems  to 
us  only  ccmmcn  sense  that  they  should  pay 
their  own  way  through  this  war  and  not 
transfer  tlieir  present  living  costs  to  the 
returning  members  of  the  armed  forces.  If 
Congress  intends  to  subsidize  living  costs 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay.  let  it  make 
cash  payments  to  those  consumers  who  are 
to  benefit:  and  let  those  beneficiaries  shoul- 
der the  responsibility  of  this  stigma.  Farm- 
ers du  net  desire  such  payments.  They  seek 
only  fair  prices. 

A  large  percentage  of  America's  remain- 
ing dairy  farmers  can  and  will  survive  the 
distress  under  which  they  now  labor.  Many 
will  abandon  dairy  operations.  More  will 
cuitail  dairy  production  so  as  to  reduce  their 
losses  to  a  minimum;  but  enforced  self- 
prctecticn  of  tins  character  will  not  main- 
tain cnotir^h  production  of  milk  and  its  prod- 
ucts The  choice,  therefore,  lies  with  the 
people  as  to  whether  they  will  prefer  to  pay 
moderately  increased  prices  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts or  severely  curtail  and  in  some  in- 
stances do  without  these  products  until  the 
time  comes  when  dairy  production  can  be 
revived. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Congress  is  aware 
of  thi.s  serious  economic  situation.  We 
therefore  offer  to  the  Congress  the  sugges- 
tion that  It  immediately  enact  legislation 
which  will  direct  the  responsible  agencies  of 
the  Government  to  provide  reasonable  pi  ice 
ceihngs  which  will  at  least  compensate  milk 
producers  for  their  increasing  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  enable  them  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  alternative  opportunities  in 
farming. 


Experiment  in  World  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW   MEXICO 

IN   THE  SENATF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Septeviber  30  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  Septemher  15),  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Experinient  in  World  Free- 
dom," published  in  an  issue  of  recent 
date  of  the  Chicago  Times.  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  one  sentence  appearing 
in  the  editorial.  In  that  sentence  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansa.<5.  Representative  Fulbright,  as 
follows : 

Mr  Fulbright  was  attacked  because  as  a 
Rhodes  scholar  he  had  gone  to  Oxford  to 
•learn  to  betray  his  country  and  deprive  it 
of  its  independence." 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  sentence 
appears  in  the  editorial.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  matter  contained  in  quotation 
marks.  Representative  Fulbright  is  a 
patriotic  and  loyal  American  citizen,  and 
certainly  it  is  no  disgrace  to  have  been  a 
Rhodes  scholar. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EZPXUMZirT  IN  WORIJS  Frxxdou 
The  wheezy  oracles  of  Isolation  were  given 
an  ignominious  brush-off  by  the  American 
Legion  national  convention  In  Omaha  last 
week.  Spealcing  for  more  than  a  million 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  1— "the  war  to 
end  all  wars"— the  Legion  adopted  this  reso- 
lution : 

"Our  own  national  interests  must  ever  be 
our  first  concern  and  we  believe  that  our 
Nartlon  can  beat  serve  and  protect  its  na- 
tional Interests,  commensurate  with  Its 
power  and  responsibilities,  by  participation 
In  the  establishment  and  maintenance  < '  an 
association  of  free  and  sovereign  nations. 
Implemented  with  whatever  force  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  world  peace  and  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  war." 

The  first  law  of  preservation  for  any  na- 
tion is  to  be  first  concerned  about  its  own 
best  Interests.  Consclenllous  isolationists 
who  felt  the  two  oceans  were  our  protection 
from  attack  changed  their  minds  a  few  min- 
utes after  they  heard  about  Pearl  Harbor. 
Their  sentiments  are  now  well  expressed  in 
the  Legion's  endorsement  of  American  par- 
ticipation In  an  "assorlatlon"  of  powers  that 
will  maintain  peace  by  the  use  of  force  If 
force  becomes  necessary.  The  nations  In  the 
association  are  to  be  "free"  and  "sovereign." 

OUI    EXFEBIMENT    IN    FEEEOOM 

In  the  light  of  our  experiences  In  the  two 
world  conflicts,  with  their  great  sacrifices  in 
life  and  treasure,  the  self-interest  of  the 
United  States  demands  freedom  from  war. 
Isolation  didn't  give  us  that  freedom  Our 
association  with  other  free  nations  may. 
The  Legion  wants  to  try  the  experiment. 
When  we  Instituted  our  democracy  we  were 
experimenting  in  freedom,  too  A  world  as- 
sociation probably  will  go  through  all  the 
growing  pains  that  our  American  form  of 
government  has  experienced 

It  Is  something  to  put  on  record  that  the 
politically  r  -Inded  die-hards  among  the  isola- 
tionists dldnt  dare  to  pitch  Into  the  Legion 
the  way  they  went  after  Representative  Ftil- 
BRioRT.  b'^vBBiGHT's  resolutlon.  just  adopted 
by  the  House  by  the  whopping  vote  of  360 
"yes"  to  a«  "no."  Is  closely  akin  to  the  Le- 
gion's document.  They're  twins  In  senti- 
ment, thoug'   the  Legion's  words  are  stronger. 

WHERE     DID     LXCION     IEAS>!     TO     "BXTKAY"? 

Mr.  FxTLBaiGUT  was  attacked  because  as  a 
Rhodes  scholar  he  bad  gone  to  Oxford  to 
"learn  to  betray  his  country  and  deprive  it 
of  iU  Independence."  Do  the  critics  of  Ful- 
BKioBT  want  to  tell  us  where  the  Legionnaires 
learned  to  "betray"  their  country?  The  Le- 
gion's sentiments  about  the  prevention  of 
war  come  from  battlefields,  from  hospitals 
where  Legion  buddies  lie  crippled  and  help- 
less and  from  cemeteries  were  Legion  com- 
rades sleep.  If  there  Is  any  betrayal,  it's 
from  advocates  of  the  irrational  doctrine  that 
no  matter  bow  serious  the  consequences  may 
be  to  present  or  future  generations,  nobody 
who  is  Republican  should  agree  with  any 
policy  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

LIKX    TBX    riGHT    AGAINST    BLAVEST 

Narrow,  disgusting  partisanship  was  re- 
pudiated by  Republicans  at  their  Mackinac 
conference.  The  Mackinac  resolutlon  is  a 
parallel  document  to  FxTLsaioHT's  and  the 
Legion's.  The  situation  resembles  that  of 
1868.  Lincoln  In  the  PVeeport  debate  with 
Douglas  explained  that  the  northern,  cen- 
tral, and  southern  Illlnola  Republicans  each 
had  adopted  resolutions  against  the  spread  of 
slavery.  Lincoln  aald  that  they  did  not  agree 
with  one  another  In  everything  but  they 
had  one  feeling  and  sentiment  In  common — 


they  were  all  against  the  perpetuation  of 
^avery.  The  solidarity  of  the  antialavery 
people  threai«ned  the  p<dltlcs  that  Douglas 
typified.    Said  Lincoln : 

"I'U  tell  you  what  he  (Douglas)  is  afraid  of. 
He  Is  afrai:!  well  all  pull  together." 

Today  there  are  as  many  views  and  resolu- 
tions against  the  perpetuation  of  war  as  there 
were  in  Lincoln's  day  against  the  perpetua- 
tion of  slavery.  The  important  thing  is  the 
agreement  on  the  common  aentiment  against 
the  perpetuation  of  war  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  problems. 

The  Isolationists  want  the  Democrats  on 
one  side  and  the  Republicans  on  the  other. 
They're  afraid  well  all  puU  together.  To 
destroy  the  President,  they  would  destroy  the 
possibility  of  world  peace. 

At  Preeport,  Douglas  ridiculed  the  Lincoln 
doctrine  that  "A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand."  The  verdict  of  mankind  is 
that  Lincoln  was  right  and  Douglas  was 
wrong  The  American  people  believe  that 
the  Lincoln  doctrine  now  has  world-wide 
Connotations  which  must  be  discovered. 
They  oelleve  there  must  be  a  formula  for 
getting  along  with  other  free  peoples  so  that 
Americans  can  enlarge  their  own  freedom 
rather  than  diminish  it. 

The  wheezy  Isolationist  oracles,  groaning 
against  the  inevitable,  are  playing  tbr  Doug- 
la  role.  As  they  thrust  the  polKlcal  ax  Into 
every  plan  for  permanent  peace,  they  even 
ape  Douglas  in  misusing  the  word  "sover- 
eignty" as  a  smoke  screen. 


The  New  1-Cent  Piece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  UPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  30  (legislative  day 
•    of  Wednesday.  September  15) .  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  after 
receiving  a  number  of  complaints  from 
my  constituents  in  Kansas  about  the 
"war  pennies"  which  look  so  much  like 
dimes  when  they  first  come  from  the 
mint.  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury asking  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  these  coins  made  in  a  different 
size,  or  that  the  pennies  be  differentiated 
from  the  dimes  in  some  other  way. 

I  received  an  answer  from  Mrs.  Nellie 
Tayloe  Ross,  Director  of  the  Mint,  which 
gave  such  complete  and  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  her  letter 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TXEASUBT    DEPASTMKNT, 

Washinffton,  August  9,  1943. 
Hon.  Anuua  Cappex, 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Mt  DzAi  8xnat(»  CAFPia:  Your  letter  of 
August  3,  1943,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury In  regard  to  the  resemblance  of  the 
new  1-cent  piece  to  the  dime  has  been  re- 
ferred to  my  attention. 

It  is  unforttmate  that  the  color  of  the 
new  coin  as  it  comes  fresh  from  the  press 
doea  nmewhat  resemble  that  at  the  dime 
(although  not  more,  I  suggeet,  than  the 
6-ocnt  piece  resembles  the  quarter) . 


You  of  course,  are  aware  of  all  of  the  oon- 
diUons  that  induced  the  change  of  content 
In  the  piece.  Copper  had  been  completely 
withdrawn  by  the  War  Production  Board  and 
it  was  impoeslble  to  obtain  from  the  Board 
a  commitment  guaranteeing  any  other  ma- 
terial for  the  coinage  than  that  which  was 
adopted.  Enough  sine  for  coating  the  coin 
was  allotted  because  common  steel  riists. 
Plastics  which  were  considered  were  denied 
as  strategic  material  needed  for  war  pur- 
poses. 

You  wiU  also  recall,  doubtless,  that  the 
act  which  authorized  the  change  of  content 
of  the  minor  coins  carried  an  amendment 
directing  that  "•  •  •  in  determining 
such  physical  properties,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  <he  use  of  such  coins 
m  coin-operated  devices."  Obviously,  the 
unadaptabUlty  of  an  enlarged  coin  would 
have  violated  that  mandate  and  the  mere 
mention  of  it  as  a  poSElbUlty  would  have 
aroused  vigorous  protest  from  manuf actvirers 
and  operators  of  these  machines  all  over 
the  country. 

Many  pwsons  have  i»oposed  punditng  a 
hole  In  the  coin.  Iliat  reeouzse  also  would 
have  rendered  it  unfit  for  use  in  vending  ma- 
chines by  reason  of  altered  weight;  another 
obstacle  was  that  It  would  have  required  a 
change  of  design.  A  bole  in  the  heed  of 
Lincoln  would  undoubtedly  have  been  dis- 
pleasing to  the  public.  So  urgent  was  the 
need  for  1-cent  pieces  when  the  new  material 
was  adopted  there  was  no  time  for  developing 
a  new  design,  a  step  which  takes  mttch  more 
time  than  Is  generally  realised  and  entails 
many   mechanical   problems  ^rtien  adopted. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
Mint  has  been  making  experimentations  over 
a  period  of  months  to  determine  wbetber  a 
darkening  treatment  could  be  given  the  coin 
to  overcome  its  shiny  appearance  when  bew. 
(It  soon  turns  dark  with  handling.)  It  has' 
been  found  that  many  processea  produce  ex- 
cellent results  in  the  laboratory,  but  when 
tried  on  large-scale  production  are  unsatis- 
factory. 

Letters  coming  into  tbe  Department  indi- 
cate that  as  the  public  beeooies  familiar  with 
the  dire  need  of  cc^iper  tot  armamoita  and 
what  the  release  has  meant  to  the  war  effort, 
of  that  which  was  consumed  in  the  1-cmt 
piece,  their  impatience  over  any  Inconven- 
ience they  suffer  by  reason  of  the  color  of  the 
substitute  is  much  abated. 

Knowing  as  I  do  your  own  reasonable  attl<- 
tude  toward  matters  of  this  kind,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  you  will  graap  tbe  dUDcultlec  that 
have  beset  the  Mint  m  producing  with  tm- 
Bultable  and  undeslrabla  materials  a  coin 
acceptable  to  the  public. 

With  assurance  of  my  high  esteem  for  you. 
I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 

NXLLB  TatijOS  Bobs, 
Director  of  the  Mint. 
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Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report  of  the 
Gallup  poll  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  Sunday,  September  26.  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  th  people  of  America  favor 
an  international  police  force  to  maintain 
peace.  In  taking  this  poll,  the  Gallup 
Institute  made  sure  that  every  person 
polled  knew  at  least  one  argument  for 
or  against  an  international  police  force, 
and  the  results  of  the  poll  show  75  per- 
cent for.  17  percent  against,  and  8  per- 
cent undecided. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

WoBLO  PoLict   Idea   Is  Given    Widi  Support 
(By  Oporge  Gallup) 

P«iNC.rT<.N,  N  J  September  25— The  Hr.use 
•cceptanct  ol  the  Fulbrtght  resolution  look- 
ing toward  American  world  cooperation  alter 
the  war  accurar«iy  reflecta  the  opinion  of  the 
American  people 

In  all  public  opluion  surveys  on  variuus 
upects  of  international  cooperation  the  m- 
•tlvute  nui)  found  substantia)  majorities  In 
favoi  of  having  the  United  States  play  a  mure 
ective  roife  lu  world  affairs  after  this  war  than 
ahe  did  after  the  Ittst  war 

The  mut»t  recent  te6i  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject,  just  compjeteo  by  the  ini tltutc,  con- 
cernii  the  widely  discussed  question  of  an 
Internationa]  police  force 

Opponents  of  the  police  force  proposal 
which  la  ncorporateo  In  the  Ball-Burton- 
HlU-Hatch  bUl  pending  before  the  Senate, 
c'alm  thar  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
have  not  really  weighed  the  arguments  for 
and  against  a  world  police  force. 

A   SPSCIAL   TXST 

In  view  of  this  charge  the  Institute  has 
conducted  a  special  experiment  to  deter- 
mine whether  persons  most  familiar  with  the 
subject  are  for  or  ngainst  the  world-police- 
force  idea  and  how  their  opinion  differs  from 
the  average  attitude 

The  survey  followed  tiie  procedure  of  mak- 
ing all  persona  interviewed  prove  whether 
they  know  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "in- 
ternational police  force."  and  whether  they 
can  cite  at  least  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  t>een  presented  for  and  against  the 
proposal  ao  far. 

All  persons  who  could  pass  the  informa- 
tion test  and  were  able  to  name  at  least  one 
argument  for  or  against,  were  then  asked: 

"Taking  into  account  the  arguments  for 
and  those  against,  how  do  you  yourself 
stand — are  you  for  or  against  an  Interna- 
tional police  force?  " 

The  vote  came  out  almost  precisely  the 
same  as  that  recorded  in  a  recent  survey  of 
the  whole  Nation. 

The  Tote  of  the  "Informed"  is: 

Percent 

For. 75 

Against _ 17 

Undecided _      8 

When  the  Institute  recently  polled  the 
whole  country  the  vote  was  74  percent  in 
favor,  14  percent  opposed,  and  12  percent 
tindeclded. 

When  the  Informed  vott  Is  analyzed  ac- 
cording to  Republicans  and  Democrats,  no 
fundamental  difference  of  attitude  is  found. 
Republicans  lavor  a  world  police  force  by 
73  percent.  Democrats  by  78  percent — Indi- 
cating that  for  the  present  at  least  the  Issue 
Is  one  which  transcends  party  lines. 

CRIZr  ABCUMENTS 

The  chief  argument  In  favor  of  an  Inter- 
national police  force,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Informed  group,  is  that  it  would  hold  down 
Mggnaaion  or  prevent  wan  from  startlrg  or 
spreading. 

Other  arguments  advanced  are  that  it 
would  protect  smaller  countries  from  ag- 
giesMon,  and  that  some  kind  of  world  police 


force  is  necessary  to  put  teeth  Into  any  post- 
war league  of  nations  that  may  be  formed. 

Among  the  chief  arguments  listed  in  op- 
position to  a  world  police  force,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  only  a  few  people  mention 
either  loss  of  American  sovereignty,  fear  that 
America  might  become  embroiled  unneces- 
sarily In  other  people  &  quarrels,  or  fear  that 
a  police  force  might  some  day  be  turned 
against  the  United  States. 

Rather,  the  chlel  arguments  centei  around 
two  ihlngs-  that  the  police  force  idea  would 
be  hard  to  administer  from  a  practical  point 
ol  view,  and  that  it  would  leac'  to  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  countries  being 
policed  and  would  therefore  be  likely  to  upset 
world  peace  rather  than  maintain  it. 

As  for  practical  difficulties  of  enlorcemeiit, 
many  voter?  express  fear  that  there  would  be 
sharp  differerces  ol  opinion  as  to  wiien  a 
police  force  sljLUld  go  into  action.  They 
say  that  if  aggression  breaks  out.  Jealousies 
among  the  world  powers  might  pieven*^  the 
police  force  from  being  used.  Just  a.«  there 
was  widespread  controversy  over  tlie  use  of 
league  sanctions  before  this  war. 


Manpower 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  30  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President  there  has 
been  some  criticism  of  a  statement  de- 
livered on  September  2i  last  by  Mr. 
James  P.  Mitchell,  Director  of  the  Indus- 
trial Personnel  Division  of  the  War  De- 
partment. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Mitchell's  statement  may  be 
printed  in  the  Append!""  of  the  Record, 
so  that  it  may  speak  for  itself,  and  that 
accompanying  Mr.  Mitchell's  statement 
there  may  b^.  printed  a  very  brief  state- 
ment of  his  background 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  withholo  consent  to  the 
request  until  the  background  referred  to 
is  read.  I  should  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  read 
the  background,  as  it  has  been  furnished 
to  me  by  the  War  Department.  The 
following  is  the  War  Department's  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Mitchell's  background: 

Mr  James  P.  Mitchell  Is  the  director  of 
the  Industrial  Personnel  Division  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces.  He  was  formerly  per- 
sonnel director  of  the  Western  Electric  Co. 
at  Kearney,  N.  J  ,  before  he  came  to  the  War 
Department. 

Mr  Mitchell  came  to  Washington  in  1940 
to  help  set  up  the  training  within  industry 
program,  and  he  has  been  with  the  War 
Departm^t  since  December  1940  He  is  a 
very  weU-known  industrial  relationist  and 
his  services  were  sought  among  otheis  to 
help  establish  the  training  within  industry 
program. 

Mr.  Bfitchell  came  to  the  War  Department 
as  Chief  of  the  Labor  Relations  Section  of 
the  Construction  Division  under  General 
Somervllle.  Then  under  the  reorganization 
of  the  Army  on  March  9,  1942,  when  Services 
of  Supply  were  set  up,  he  became  Director  of 


Industrial  Personnel  Section.  The  Services 
of  Supply  Division  has  since  been  changed  to 
the  Army  Service  Forces 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much.  Of  course,  I 
have  no  objection. 

There  beinc;  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whenever  the  Naiicn  s  manpower  prj:ibiem 
is  discus-ccl.  somebody  inevitably  que'sticns 
the  size  ot  the  armed  lorces.  The  question 
is  valid,  bu'  when  it  is  presented  as  the  whole 
manpower  l.-^ue  to  the  i-xcluslon  of  all  the 
rest  >uiiHboay  is  beloygiug  the  Issue. 

The  plans  of  the  Army  and  Navy  have  never 
!  culled  foi  a  total  combined  strengih  which 
would  exceed  17  percent  of  the  ccuniry  s 
labor  torce.  Complete  preoccupation  with 
17  percent  of  the  problem  to  the  neglect  ot 
the  re.-raining  83  percent  is  cutting  oft  the 
view  ot  ihr>  forest  because  of  a  few  trees. 
When  „iu-  consider!^  the  additional  millions 
of  pctson.s  of  woikmg  age  w.ho  should  be  lu 
the  laixir  f(jrce  and  are  not,  the  total  role  of 
the  armed  forces  is  even  smaller. 

Two  major  steps  were  involved  in  deter- 
mining the  manpower  objectives  of  the  armed 
forcei.  First,  the  strength  requirements 
were  meu^-ured  en  a  basis  of  strategic  military 
plar.s.  Seccndly.  the  desired  strrngth  was 
carefully  mea.-\irtd  against  the  manpower 
available  in  the  Nation  and  the  needs  for 
tx)th  military  and  civilian  production  Tlie 
data  clearly  show  that  the  manpower  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces.. 
I  war  production  and  essential  civilian  pro- 
duction. 

The  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mis.sicn  was  right  when  he  testified  before 
Congress  2  weeks  ago  that  there  is  no  over -all 
national  manpower  shortage  Here  are  some 
factors  which  contribute  to  the  appearance 
that  we  do  have  one: 

1  The  American  people  are  not  yet  mobi- 
lized for  war  A  far  smaller  proportion  of  our 
population  ol  working  age  is  either  at  work 
or  in  tlie  armed  forces  than  in  any  other 
major  nation  at  war  A  substantial  reserve 
of  lale  labor,  principally  women,  remains  un- 
used 

2  In  spite  of  this  reserve,  our  civilian  labor 
force  durujg  1943  has  remained  below  the 
level  reached  last  year  New  additions  to  ihe 
labor  force  have  failed  to  match  the  wl'h- 
d.--  -Wills  fcr  the  armed  forces  and  the  Census 
Bu:eau  reported  that  in  August  the  civilian 
labor  force  wa.'s  1  3  million  below  what  It  had 
been  a  year  aeo 

3  Al though  a  tremendous  Increase  has 
taken  place  in  war  employment  and  the  size 
of  the  armed  forcc/^,  we  have  hardly  touched 
the  va-t  reserve  of  potential  war  workers  in 
nonwar  manufacturing,  construction,  trade 
and  services,  or  in  agriculture,  which  has 
increas?d  its  employment.  On  balance  these 
groups  have  changed  little  and  have  con- 
tributed virtually  nothing  to  the  war  labor 
force  In  other  words  there  has  been  vir- 
tually no  net  movement  of  workers  from  non- 
essential to  war  activity.  The  expansion  in 
direct  war  activity  has  come  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  unemployed  and  from  new 
entrants  into,  or  additions  to.  the  labor  force. 

4.  Mnr^iower  Is  maldlstributed  While 
there  is  enough  labor  available  to  meet  all 
requirements,  there  are  acute  shortages  in 
some  areas  at  the  same  time  that  great  sur- 
pluses exist  in  others  According  to  the 
latest  clas  ifications  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  there  are  59  important  labor 
markets  where  'current  acute  labor  short- 
ages '  exist  while  there  are  91  important  labor 
markets  where  'labor  supply  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  adequate  to  meet  all  known  labor 
requirements."  For  Instance,  in  California 
where  much  of  our  vital  airframe  industry 
Is  concentrated,  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
92,500  workers  even  after  all  potential  re- 


serves are  used;  but  In  Texas  there  la  a  net 
surplus  of  182,500. 

These  situations  and  other  difficulties,  such 
as  turnover,  cannot  now  be  cured  without  a 
national  service  act.  Such  legislation  is 
badly  needed  today.  The  War  Department 
will  continue  to  advocate  a  National  Service 
Act  as  a  basic  essential  tool,  employed  by 
every  other  major  nation  at  war. 

However,  we  are  not  under  the  lUuslon  that 
such  legislation  alone  will  solve  our  difflctil- 
tles.  Even  when  such  legislation  Is  obtained, 
there  are  other  fundamental  responsibilities 
which  must  be  discharged  by  employers,  labor 
and  our  communities,  or  the  problem  as  a 
whole  will  continue  acute.  We  will  devote 
ourselves  here  to  two  such  major  responsi- 
bilities. 

LABOR  XmUZATION 

In  wartime  it  Is  the  solemn  obligation  of 
every  consumer  of  manpower,  as  well  as  ma- 
terials, to  keep  his  need  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. The  Army  tries  to  meet  Ita  own  obU- 
gatlon  by  continual  study  of  Its  needs  and 
the  development  oi  techniques  for  caQaerra- 
tlon.  Since  we  set  our  original  go«l,  the 
Army  has  reduced  Its  demands  for  mUltary 
manpower  by  more  than  a  half -million.  This 
was  achieved  by  a  careful  analysia  of  every 
spot  where  a  soldier  could  br  spared.  De- 
fensive Installations  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere will  be  reduced  by  approximately  98,- 
000  and  80,000  men  wUl  be  saved  by  reduc- 
tions In  overhead  and  In  our  replacement 
and  school  program. 

The  Army  Is  also  a  large  consumer  of  civil- 
ian manpower.  In  June  1943  we  had  1,347,- 
000  civilian  workers  In  our  arsenals,  depots, 
ports  of  embarkation,  modification  centers, 
etc.,  throughout  the  United  States.  Since 
that  time,  by  Improvements  In  techniques 
and  careful  study  of  every  job  we  have  cut 
that  figure  by  144,000 — more  than  10  percent! 
It  "was  not  easy;  it  took  Ingenuity,  and  drastic 
revision  of  methods. 

We  are  continuing  to  examine  every  pos- 
sible device  to  save  manpower  but  the  Army, 
with  Its  combined  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel comprising  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
labor  force,  cannot  solve  the  entire  manpower 
problem.  The  major  portion  of  this  burden 
necessarily  falls  upon  you  and  the  forces  you 
'represent — management  and  labor. 

IiCanagement  and  labor  have  already  shown 
tha*  a  vast  amoiuit  can  be  done  to  Increase 
productivity.  It  Is  the  actual  accomplish- 
ments In  some  establishments  wbl<A  we  take 
as  our  guidcposts  to  what  can  be  achieved 
generally— not  theoretical  goals  worked  out 
on  blueprints.  One  aircraft  company,  mak- 
ing heavy  bombers  reduced  the  number  of 
man-hours  per  bomber  from  110,000  to  27,- 
000,  and  Is  now  producing  four  bombers  with 
the  labor  previously  required  to  make  one. 
Numerous  other  examples  might  be  given. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  are 
of  an  infinite  variety:  Shifts  in  plant  layout. 
Job  simplification,  upgrading  of  workers,  re- 
designing of  machines,  short  cuts  in  trans- 
portation of  materials,  etc  Sometimes  it 
was  just  a  matter  of  improving  morale. 
Moreover,  In  many  cases  conservation  of  man- 
power went  hand  in  hand  with  an  Improve- 
ment in  quality. 

Many  of  such  Improvements  result  from 
better  labor-management  cooperation,  effec- 
tive labor -management  committees,  and  sug- 
gestions from  individual  workers. 

These  accomplishments  indicate  the  tre- 
mendous possibilities  for  Improvement  else- 
where. When  one  firm  can  reduce  its  labor 
reqtiirements  per  unit  by  35  percent,  one 
naturally  questions  the  failure  of  another 
firm  to  improve  at  all.  The  record  Is  uneven, 
and  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Obviously,  one  of  the  simplest  techniques 
available  Is  for  one  firm  to  learn  from  an- 
other. Records  of  comparative  man-hours 
by  firms  making  similar  products  immediately 
reveal  striking  differences.  The  experience 
of  the  more  efficient  company  should  be  mauv 


available  to  the  otheta.  Tbe  media  for  ex- 
change of  management  experience  abould  be 
enlarged.  And  you  can  depend  on  the  War 
Department  to  help  clear  the  channels  foi 
BtKh  exchanges. 

The   Ordnance   Department   has   demon- 
strated the  practlcaUty  of  such  technique  in 
its  Oovemment-owned,   oontractor-operated 
establishments,  where  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion between  the  more  and  tbe  leas  efficient 
firms  has  in  some   instances  improved   the 
latter's  efficiency  by  as  much  as  40  percent. 
Many  employers  have  told  us  of  large  In- 
)   creases    In    labor    efficiency    resulting    from 
I   small   Improvements  in   plant  facilities   for 
i   workers.    Making  a'vallable  hot  nwals,  short 
rest  periods,  recreational  facilities,  and  better 
light   or   ventilation,   giving   the   worker   a 
greater  sense  of  participation  through  invit- 
ing his  suggestions  and  keeping  him  informed 
of  plant  progress  and  change,  have  all  been 
fotmd  by  some  plants  to  contribute  to  higher 
efficiency. 

In  concluding  this  item,  1  want  to  empha- 
size that  one  of  our  most  important  man- 
power reserves  lies  within  our  own  plants. 
There  are  two  wajrs  of  making  manpower  ends 
meet :  One  is  to  bring  in  more  labor,  the  other 
is  to  reduce  oxir  need  for  labor  by  increasing 
the  productivity  of  the  labor  we  have.  With- 
out a  national  service  act,  we  are  approach- 
ing the  limits  of  the  first  possibility.  We 
mxist  fully  explore  the  second.  A  10-peroent 
increase  in  labor  efficiency  Is  eqtilvalent  to  a 
lO-percent  increase  In  your  labor  force — only 
it's  more  effective,  more  lasting,  and  under 
present  conditions  more  practical — and  it's  a 
Job  only  you  can  do. 

COMMtnnTT     OHCANIZATION     AND     SUPPORT 

In  time  of  war  at  least,  the  number  of 
people  who  will  work  in  a  particular  plant 
(or  enter  the  labor  market  at  all),  as  well 
as  worker  efficiency  and  rates  of  turn-over 
and  absenteeism,  depend  upon  conditions  of 
life  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  plant. 

The  number  of  in-migrant  workers  who 
can  be  moved  into  a  community  Is  depend- 
ent upon  the  amount  and  type  of  housing 
available  for  them  to  live  in.  Workers'  pref- 
ereivces  as  to  plants  "Will  frequently  depend 
upon  tbe  relative  adequacy  of  transportation 
facilities.  Rates  of  absenteeism  are  often 
related  to  the  availability  of  shopping,  bank- 
ing and  other  personal -service  facilities  dur- 
ing nonworklng  hours.  Efficiency  at  woiic. 
as  well  as  absenteeism,  is  closely  linked  to  the 
availability  of  recreational  facilities  during 
leisure  time.  And  everybody  now  recognlces 
the  relationship  between  tbe  adequacy  of 
child-care  facilities  and  tbe  nxuaber  of 
mothers  in  a  conyuunlty  who  are  willing  to 
take  Jobs  and  stay  at  them. 

These  things  are  largely  dependent  upon 
tbe  commtmlty — not  only  what  facilities  it 
has,  but  the  adaptation  of  those  facilities  to 
the  exigencies  of  war.  The  War  Department 
has  seen  striking  examples  of  the  differences 
In  production  between  a  community  taily 
backing  the  war  and  a  community  following 
its  normal  peacetime  patterns. 

The  proportion  of  women  at  work  in  some 
communities  exceeds  the  proportion  in  others 
by  as  much  as  25  and  30  percent  and  the 
reasons  are  apparent.  In  one  commtmlty  a 
woman  is  proud  to  work  in  a  war  plant  be- 
cause the  general  atmosphere  is  such  that  she 
Is  regarded  as  a  slacker  unless  she  Is  at  work. 
In  Other  communities  we  find  a  hostile  at- 
titude toward  the  'wtiman  worker;  she  is  ac- 
cused of  being  greedy  for  war  wages  or 
neglecting  her  children,  or  It  isn't  socially 
acceptable  for  a  woman  to  do  factory  work. 

Oo  into  Wichita,  Kans.,  which  Is  a  war- 
boom  community  If  ever  you  saw  one— tbe 
population  has  doubled  since  IMO — and  you 
find  it  Is  successfully  meeting  Ita  prodtictlon 
and  manpower  i»t>blems.  One  of  the  reaaons 
la  plain.  Stores  and  banks  are  open  at  night, 
movies  run  midnight  sbows,  there  are  dances 
for  late-shift  workers;  transportation  sched- 
iiiM  have  been  adjusted  to  the  convenience  ot 


war  plants:  ample  new  housing  facUittes  bava 
been  provided.  A  woricer  does  not  have  to 
take  a  day  off  to  shop  or  to  find  some  relaxa- 
tion. He  does  not  quit  his  Job  to  go  to  an- 
other community  bccauae  his  living  condi- 
tions are  bad.  All  reeouroes  of  tte  community 
bave  been  mobilised  to  recruit  every  potential 
worker  for  miles  and  miles  around.  Tbe 
press.  tb»  schools,  the  churcbes  all  cooperate. 

In  other  commxmlties  where  our  production 
was  failing  we  bave  generally  found  that 
these  things  were  not  being  done.  Tbe  ^com- 
munity was  indifferent. 

In  this  type  of  OHnmunlty  tbe  War  Depart- 
ment has  sometimes  had  to  remove  contracts 
as  a  means  of  self-protection— protection  to 
more  vital  contracts  whose  Umely  perform- 
ance was  threatened  by  manpower  dUBeultles. 
We  cannot  continue  to  ];>laoe  oontracts  In  an 
area  where  manpower  problems  are  ao  acute 
that  essential  war  prodtictlon  schedules  may 
not  be  met.  We  do  not  like  to  remove  con- 
tracts. It  is  difficult;  it  throws  our  schedules 
out  of  line:  it  causes  delays;  it  Is  oostty. 
But  we  are  forced  to  vrhen  a  fdant  or  a  com- 
mtmlty. or  both,  tall  to  meet  their  own 
problems. 

Who  is  the  community?  Tou,  Its  leaders. 
Business,  labor.  Industry,  tbe  press,  snd  radio. 
The  leadership  you  exerdse.  tbe  pressures  you 
apply,  the  Interest  you  show,  will  detomlns 
whether  management  and  labor  in  a  plant 
will  work  in  a  community  environment  which 
will  interfere  with  your  Job.  or  one  which 
will  ease  and  help  solve  yoxxr  production 
problems. 

Seven  months  ago  the  War  lianpowsr 
Commission  officially  advised  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  it  would  be  impossibls  to  obtain 
sufficient  labor  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  meet  Its 
production  goals.  Tbe  War  Department  con" 
sldered  the  removal  of  some  at  its  oontracts. 
When  word  of  this  reaped  the  peopis  of 
Dayton  they  got  to  wcrk  In  their  own  oon- 
munlty  to  lick  what  was  In  effect  an  artlflctal 
shortage.  Today  the  War  Department  is  no 
longer  ecmsidenng  the  withdrawal  of  con- 
tracts frton  Dayton,  and  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  hss  reclassified  It  from  group  I 
to  group  n.  The  Dsyton  story  is  a  valuable 
practical  example  of  how  community  action 
can  help  industry  and  labor  solve  producttan 
problems. 

As  the  war  rontlnuss.  manpower  stringen- 
cies will  get  tougher.  The  war  industries  of 
the  country  and  the  armed  forces  require 
several  million  more  persons  before  leveling 
off.  The  three  chief  sourcss  of  manpower  ra- 
maining  are  (1)  idle  persons,  chiefly  women. 
who  are  not  in  the  labor  force;  (9)  persons 
engaged  in  nonesssntisl  activities;  and  (S) 
the  more  efficient  eoqdoyment  of  thoss 
already  m  our  plants.  Mattonal  semoe  Icf - 
islatlon  is  essential  Ux  the  mobillastlon 
needed  for  earllast  posrtMe  victory.  But  tbe 
tasks  outlined  here — maxlimim  utilisation  of 
labor  and  vlgorotis  community  action— are 
equally  significant,  and  thess  depend  on  us. 


Our  Dnty  Is  To  Scrrc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cAuroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPSBBOCHTATIVBS 

Thuradav.  September  39,  1$43 

Mr.  POUIJBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  in  a  news- 
paper in  my  district  while  I  was  on  the 
coast,  and  it  impressed  me  as  one  that 
is  very  opportune  at  this  time: 

ous  uuTi  IS  TO  Slavs 
, .  Twenty  years  of  sui^Hession  of  ths  rightc 
freedoms,  liberties,  of  free  speech  snd  trss 
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presa  In  luiy.  as  Introduced  by  the  Fascist* 
and  enforced  by  their  now  deposed  leader, 
Benito  Mussolini.  Is  reaping  Its  reward,  a 
reward  that  swept  them  Into  oblivion 
politically,  and  will  eventually  end  In  the 
trial  of  the  bandits  and  for  some  of  them  the 
death  si'n'ence  False  doctrines  enforced 
upon  peace-loving  Italians,  and  equally 
false  leaders  who  attempted  to  chain  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people  could  not  last  and  could 
onl>  have  one  end— repudiation.  Today  Italy 
Is  ail  but  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  its  world  em- 
pire gone.  n:'.:es  who  are  in  reality  enemies, 
like  Germany.  de8perat€ly  trying  to  absorb 
what  Is  left  and  the  powerful  forces  of  the 
United  Nations  standing  ready  to  administer 
a  knock-ft'jt  blow 

Italy  never  was  strong,  but  It  was  made 
weaker  by  a  bombastic,  swaggering,  strutting, 
clanking,  gold-braided  political  upstart  in 
Mussolini,  who  was  willing  to  stoop  to  the 
tactics  of  an  assassin  He  betrayed  his 
country  by  taking  up  the  cause  of  Adolf 
Hitler  after  his  defiance  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  his  brutal  Invasion  of  north 
Africa  In  carrying  out  hfe  attempted  theft  of 
Ethiopia  He  could  have  and  would  have 
been  stepped  then  had  it  not  been  for  the 
weak-kneed  attitude  of  League  members. 
Had  he  there  might  not  have  been  a  Second 
World  War  But  having  gone  so  far  another 
murder  could  not  hurt  his  conscience,  fo  he 
buried  the  dagger  to  the  hilt  into  the  back  of 
Prance  when  It  was  staggering  from  the  bl^-ws 
of  Germany. 

False  prcphets  there  will  probably  ever  be. 
But  in  the  fate  of  Italy,  which  permitted  the 
nulUflratlon  of  all  rlghu  and  freedoms  won 
With  sacrifice  over  centuries,  only  to  I  - 
swept  away  by  skillful  reformers,  there  Is  a 
significant  moral  that  other  countries  in  this 
world  are  not  likely  to  Ignore  aor  forget. 
Dictators-  -those  who  seek  to  center  all  power 
within  themselves— must  suppress  the  free- 
dom of  the  rank  ano  file  of  tha  people  if  they 
ari>  to  aurfive.  And  when  the  people  in  un- 
conarlousneas  or  through  unconcern,  permit 
thel-  liberties  to  be  Uken  from  them,  they 
pave  the  way  for  their  own  destruction.  It  is 
their  duty  to  the  country  they  love  and  to 
themselves  to  be  ever  watchful  and  zealous 
of  thoae  freedoms. 


Ontrigbt  Lfiof 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZEBULON  WEAVER 

or  NOITR  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  September  30.  1943 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CMO  I  include  thereii  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Ashevllle  Citizen-Times, 
Ashevllle,  N.  C,  under  date  of  September 
19. 1943. 

The  editorial  Ls  as  follows:* 

OUTRICHT  LTIMO 

Perhaps  the  most  demagogic  and  the  most 
dishonest  argument  of  current  circulation 
la  being  used  by  the  National  Conunlttee  to 
Abolish  the  Poll  Tax  and  the  Southern  Oon- 
fereuce  tor  Human  Welfare  In  their  cam- 
paign for  the  elimination  of  the  poll-tax 
raqulrement  for  voting  In  Federal  elections. 

Here  la  one  relatively  tame  example  of  this 
half -lie,  haU-truth  reawonlng  as  Indtilged  In 


by  the  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
Poll  Tax: 

"The  poll  tax  locks  the  ballot  away  from 
10.000.000  white  and  Negro  citizens  in  eight 
Southern  States.  In  1942  an  average  of  only 
3  percent  of  the  population  in  Alabama. 
Arkansas.  Georgia,  South  Carolina.  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Virginia  voted.  The  poll  tax  pre- 
vented the  others  from  voting.  The  average 
in  the  non-poll-tax  States  was  25  percent." 
This  argument  la  cunningly,  even  fraudu- 
lently, designed  to  foster  two  conclusions; 

1.  There  are  10.000,000  citizens  of  these 
eight  Southern  States  who  are  disbarred 
from  voting  by  the  operations  of  the  poll- 
tax  requirement.  (The  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare  which  is  Just  an  echo 
of  the  national  committee  blurts  out  as 
much:  "When  we  abolish  the  poll  tax.  we 
release  10.000,000  more  votes  for  democracy.") 
2  The  poll-tax  requirement  solely  explains 
why  only  3  percent  of  the  residents  of  these 
Southern  States- -against  an  average  cf  25 
percent  in  the  other  40  States — voted  in  the 
1942  congressional  elections. 
{  Neither  of  these  conclusions  is  correct. 
'  They  possess  only  a  minimum  of  truth  to 
make  them  plausible  to  the  Ignorant  and 
the  unwary  and  a  maximum  of  falsity  to 
make  them  positively  contemptible. 

It  is  true  that  In  these  8  Southern  fetates 
there  ure,  according  to  the  1940  census. 
13,500.000  citizens  of  voting  age  It  is  hIso 
true  that  In  the  1940  Presidential  el  ction 
these  States  cast  only  slightly  more  thm 
3.000.000  votes  The  difference  between 
theie  two  totals  is.  of  course  approximately 
10.500.000. 

But  there  is  ao  warrant  in  fact,  htjwever. 
for  the  assumption,  cleverly  and  even  dis- 
honestly conveyed,  that  all  of  these  10  300.000 
nonvoters  were  prev«nted  by  the  poll-tax 
requirement  from  voting.  If  that  conclu- 
sion be  correct,  then  l-^ow  do  you  account  for 
the  fact  that  27.000,00<3  citizens  of  voting  age 
in  the  40  nonpoll-tax  lUates  failed  to  partici- 
pate In  the  1940  election? 

The   poll-tax   requiiement   does   have   the 
effect  cf  disfranchising   many   citizens   who 
!    are  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the  tax.    That 
'    fact  must  be  admitted  by  friend  and  foe  of 
I    the  voting  stipulation.     But  it  only   partly 
explains    why    lO.OOO.iXK)    citizens    of    the    8 
Southern  States  did  not  vote  in  the  1940  elec- 
tion.    There  are  other  factors — some  of  those 
same  factors  which  account  for  the  failure 
of  27.000.000  voting-age  citizens  of  40  non- 
poll-tax  States  to  discharge  the  first  duty  of 
good  citizenship.     Something  should  be  par- 
doned to  civic  apathy  in  the  South  when  so 
much  must  he  pardor.ed  to  civic  slothfulness 
in  other  sections  of  t:ae  Nation 

Only  less  Important  than  the  poll  tax  re- 
quirement as  a  bar  1.o  more  general  voting 
in  the  South  is  the  absence  of  a  virile  op- 
position party.  Clttosns.  North  or  South,  are 
not  apt  to  rush  to  tht:  polls  to  vote  when  the 
outcome  of  the  election  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  National  Committee  to  Abolish 
the  Poll  Tax  declares  that  only  829,088  votes 
were  cast  in  the  1942  congressional  elections 
In  the  eight  poll-tax  States.  In  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1940.  these  same  States 
cast  over  3.000.000  v(3tes.  The  poll  tax  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  appalling 
shrinkage.  The  explanation  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  Congress  had  little,  or  no  opposition,  in 
1942  general  election.  The  vote  in  North 
Carolina — which  hai)plly  Is  -\  non-poll-tax 
State — dropped  55  per  cent  from  1940  to  1942 
despite  the  very  determined  opposition  which 
the  Republicans  offered  in  two  or  three  dis- 
tricts. 

Are  the  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
Poll  Tax  and  the  Southern  Conference  fcr 
Human  Welfare  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strong  opposition  party  in  the 
South?     Certainly  the  Southern  Conference 


has  no  such  interest  for  It  has  openly  de- 
rided the  very  intimation  that  the  South 
might  find  some  virtue  and  some  praise  in 
Republlcanlt-m 

The  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
Poll  Tax  indulges  in  indefensible  demagogy — 
to  use  a  mild  phrase— by  singling  out  cer- 
tain Southern  Congressmen  and  Senators 
from  the  eight  States  and  arguing  "ly  in- 
fereuce  that  tlie  poll  tax  requirement  is  solely 
responsible  for  their  presence  in  Congress. 

If  The  poll-tax  requirement  is  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  Congressmen  Dies  of  Texas 
ar.d  fcMiTH  cf  Virginia  are  in  Congress,  then 
by  the  s«me  reasoning  the  absence  of  a  poll- 
tax  requirement  must  be  responsible  for  the 
equally  significiun  fact  that  non-poll-tax 
States  aierepre.sented  In  Congress  by  such 
wcrthleb  as  Congressmen  Hamilton  Fish, 
Cl.'uil-  HoFr..iAN,  and  Vito  M.uicantonio,  and 
Senators  Wheeler  and  Nye. 

The  National  Commitiee  to  Abolish  the 
Poll  Tax  pushes  its  irresponsibility  to  shock- 
ing lentiiths  when  it  declares:  "There  are  79 
poll-tux  Representatives  and  16  poll-tax 
Senators  in  the  United  Stales  Congress. 
They  control  by  chairmanship  17  of  the  47 
standing  committees  of  the  House,  11  of  the 
33  of  the  Si-nate  The  poll  tax  perpetuates 
them  in  office.  They  grow  in  power  as  senior- 
ity rights  give  rhem  coiurcil  of  more  and 
more  committees  every  year  Their  bloc  of 
voveH  in  Congress,  combined  with  the  cp- 
pohltion.  in  used  at  every  opportunity  to  dc- 
li.;it  the  ncimlnl.itration's  progressive  and  win- 
the-war  p<?l!clc«  und  n;ea«ure«,  On  the  floor 
of  Congress  they  defend  lynching,  antl- 
f.'egro  discrimination,  and  anti-Scmitlbm. 
They  are  the  Icuntalnhead  ui  legislation 
ut<am»i  aliens,  against  labc^r,  agaliMt  war  pro- 
duction, and  for  inllailoii." 

Vhib  argument  !«  not  only  dishonest.  It  Is 
despicable  It  undertakes  through  the 
slimiest  lubinuations  to  create  the  Impres- 
s;cii  that  every  Member  of  Congress  from 
eight  Southern  States  defends  lynching.  anti- 
Negro  discrimination  and  antl-SemltIsm, 
vo'.es  against  the  wln-the-war  policies  and 
meabures  of  the  administration,  opposes  war 
production,  and  favors  inflation. 

The  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
Poll  Tax  draws  any  prestige  to  which  it  may 
pretend  from  the  distinguished  men  anfl 
women  who  have  loaned  their  names  to  it  as 
sponsor.-  Among  these  sponsors  are  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  William  Allen  White, 
Father  John  A  Ryan.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdlck.  Bishop  Paul  Kern — to  mention  only 
a  few  of  an  impressive  list. 

Unles.-!.  and  until  these  sponsors  emphati- 
cally repudiate  such  arguments,  they  can  not 
evade  all  responsibility  for  them.  Woodrow 
Wilson  laid  down  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion that  C(jrporation  directors  should  be  held 
accountable  for  the  malpractices  of  their  cor- 
porations. That  same  standard  of  morality 
siiould  be  applied  to  sponsors.  Distin- 
guished citizens  who  are  disposed  to  lend 
their  names  as  collateral  to  organizations 
might  do  well  to  repair  to  their  dictionaries 
and  to  ponder  the  definition  of  "sponsor  ' 

Foes  of  the  poll-tax  requirement  for  vot- 
ing have  many  fair  and  honest  arguments 
to  support  their  position.  Their  case  is  not 
so  fatally  defective  that  It  must  be  bolstered 
with  foul  In.sinuatlons,  loathsome  charges, 
and  fraudulent  conclusions.  No  one  ever 
serves  the  cause  of  democracy  by  seeking  to 
win  votes  for  a  democratic  reform  with  argu- 
ments that  appea.  to  mischievous  prejudices, 
draw  false  rorclusicns,  and  libel  Individuals. 
Religious  leaders  do  not  advance  the  cause  of 
religion  by  lending  their  reputations  as 
credentials  for  falsehood.  Educators  do  not 
aid  in  the  search  for  truth  when  they  permit 
their  names  to  become  associated  with 
mendacious  propaganda  calculated  to  obscure 
the  truth. 


Resolution  To  Welcome  the  People  of  Italy 
to  the  Family  of  Liberated  Nations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Septeviber  27.  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  wars  are 
not  won  entirely  by  bullets  and  cold  steel. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  wars  may  be  won, 
or.  to  put  it  more  correctly,  wars  may 
be  partially  won.  by  kindness. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  say  that  we 
are  not  using  all  of  our  resources  in 
waging  this  war.  We  are  shooting  at 
the  Axis  governments  with  only  one 
barrel  when  we  should  be  using  both. 
While  we  continue  to  carry  on  oui  mili- 
tai'y  operations  unceasingly  we  should 
be  doing  more  by  good-will  efforts  to 
create  a  split  between  the  peoples  of  the 
Axis-dominated  countries  and  their  ty- 
rannical governments,  and  that  Is  where 
we  should  bring  Into  use  the  other 
barrel— the  barrel  of  friendship  and 
kindness— the  Good  Neighbor  barrel. 

While  we  are  pouring  lead  into  the 
armies  and  munition  plants  of  the  en- 
emy, let  us  give  the  people  of  the  home 
fronts  in  the  Axis-ridden  countries  some 
intimation  of  the  kindness  we  truly  feel 
for  them,  as  differentiated  from  their 
unconscionable  rulers.  We  can  do  this 
in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  sincerity,  as  our 
quarrel  is  not  with  the  genuine  folks  of 
the  enemy  countries  but  Nfrith  their  to- 
talitarian masters,  who  grind  and  en- 
slave them. 

No  one  is  more  anxious  to  see  the 
United  Nations  win  this  war  quickly  and 
completely  than  I  am.  I  would  give  my 
right  arm  if  the  boys  could  be  home- 
bound  by  Christmas,  bearing  the  palm 
of  victory.  And  I  believe  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  country  of  ours  will 
not  stop  at  the  war's  edge.  For  that 
reason  I  voted  for  the  Pulbright  resolu- 
tion. We  are  up  to  the  eyebrows  in 
the  world  war  and  we  cannot  escape  our 
responsibility  to  participate  in  the  post- 
war reconstruction. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
I  sincerely  believe  we  can  win  the  war 
about  twice  as  quickly  if  we  will  show  to 
the  peoples  of  the  enemy  countries — 
and  prove  to  them — that  we  stand  for  a 
better  world  after  all  of  this  agony  is 
over;  that  we  stand  for  peace  and  law 
and   order   and   for   self-determination 
and  free  enterprise  and  for  keeping  the 
lanes:    of    oppwrtunity    open    to    enable 
human  beings  everywhere  to  order  their 
own  lives.    Let  us  give  Hitler  and  Tojo 
unstinted  hell,  but  while  we  are  doing  so 
let  us  be  kind  to  the  innocent  peoples 
who  are  their  victims  and  we  will  win 
this  war  much  sooner  than  otherwise. 
When  the  enemy  peoples  really  under- 
stand the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
in  respect  to  making  a  better  world  the 
home  fronts  in  Germany  and  Japan  will 
crack  and  that  will  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  Hitler  and  Tojo. 
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Our   purpose   in   this  gigantic   world 
conflict  is  not  tinctured  with  the  slight- 
est scintilla  of  selfishness.    We  are  put- 
ting into  the  struggle  vast  treasures  of 
men  and  money  for  the  one  and  only 
purpose   of   helping   to   make   a   better 
world.    Words  cannot  describe  the  price- 
less stake  we  are  investing,  and  now  let 
us  arise  to  the  heights  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  kindnes.s  among  the  real  peo- 
ple of  the  earth  in  order  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and  under- 
standing which  is  necessary  to  make  the 
fuiure   of    the   world   secure.     For   the 
reasons  stated.  I  have  believed,  and  I 
still  believe,  that  »he  United  States  should 
take  the  lead  in  the  formulation  of  a 
statement  of  United  Nations  peace  aims 
which  would  give  all  of  the  victims  of 
totaUtarianism  a  clear  conception  of  the 
better  world  which  we  hope  for.  and  that 
this  statement  should  be  broadcast  to 
the  world  and  dropped  by  millions  over 
enemy  and  enemy -dominated  countries. 
In  harmony  with  the  philosophy  above 
expressed  and  in  order  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  may  be  brought  into 
closer  friendly  relations  with  millions  of 
human  beings  who  have  suffered  under 
the  totalitarian  yoke.  I  have  Introduced 
m  the  House  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  reads  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  42 

Concurrent  resolution  to  welcome  the  people 

of  Italy  to  the  family  of  llberaU-d  nations 

Whereas  a  recent  broadcast  unintentionally 

and  unfortunately  placed  the  United  States 

in  a  false  light  before  the  people  of  Italy; 

and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
democratlcaUy  elected  by  the  people.  Is  in  a 
position  to  convey  to  the  people  of  Italy,  the 
victims  of  Fascist  rvUe.  and  to  down-trodderi, 
oppressed  peoples  everywhere,  our  Nations 
sympathy  and  friendship  for  them  and  our  j 
purpose  to  help  them:  Therefore  be  it  i 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  speaking  in  behalf  of 
the  people  who  elected  it,  welcomes  the  people 
of  Italy  to  the  family  of  liberated  nations. 
We  congratulate  them  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  horrors  and  slavery  of  fascism.  We  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  the  struggle  that  Is 
before  them  in  reclaiming  their  country  from 
the  Nazi  Invader  and  In  reconstructing  their 
nation  and  we  wapt  to  help  them.  In  the 
cosmic  evolution  that  is  going  on  the  might 
of  America  is  pledged  to  support  by  all  rea- 
sonable and  constitutional  means  the  free- 
dom, peace,  and  security  of  all  right-thinking 
and  right-doing  men  We  hail  the  overthrow 
of  fascism  In  Italy  as  the  dawn  of  freedom  lor 
all  of  the  Axis-ridden  countries  and  as  point- 
ing the  way  to  the  final  consummation  of  a 
peaceful  world  of  self-governing  peoples. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  would  be  more  than 
a  mere  gesture.  It  would  be  a  meaning- 
ful expression  of  the  good  rieighbor  feel- 
ing that  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Americans.  Its  effect  on  the  pubUc 
opinion  of  the  Axis  nations  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  helpful.  It  would  correct 
the  mistake  that  unfortunately  was 
made  by  the  "moronic  old  king"  broad- 
cast. 

This  resolution  is  an  appropriate  cor- 
ollary of  the  Pulbright  resolution, 
which  the  entire  Nation  applauded.  It 
was  most  encouraging  to  the  people  of 
America   to  find   when   the  Pulbright 


resolution  was  under  consideration  that 
Congress  has  an  awareness  of  its  re- 
sponsibility in  respect  to  international 
relations.  The  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion I  propose  would  meet  with  the  same 
popular  acclaim  that  greeted  the  Pul- 
bright resolution.  The  people  expect 
their  Congress  to  assert  its  responsibility 
in  international  affairs. 

I  hope  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  will  give  early  and 
thoughtful  consideration  to  my  resolu- 
tion and  that  they  may  see  their  way 
clear  to  send  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
with  a  unanimously  favorable  report. 


Why  Shoulda't  the  Price  of  Crude  Oil  Be 
Fixed  At  a  Parity  With  Other  Com- 
modities ? 

EXTENSION  O"^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

or  ILLINOIS 

III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1943 

Mr.  HEIDINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
li.ave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
include  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  N.  V.  Duncan,  of  Pairfleld,  HI.  Mr. 
Duncan  is  a  man  of  broad  business  ex- 
perience and  for  the  past  few  years  tias 
been  a  successful  Independent  oil  oper- 
ator. He  has  drilled  many  wildcat  wells 
and  knows  the  problems  of  the  Independ- 
ent oil  operators.   His  letter  Is  as  follow*: 

PAiariEU),  III.,  September  25, 1943. 
Hon.  J.  V.  Hmdingkk, 

Old  House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAa  Sim:  I  was  very  glad  to  note  that  you 
Introduced  the  bill  known  as  H.  R.  S203  which 
would  provide  for  an  increase  In  the  price 
of  crude  oil.  This  oil  production  is  so  vital 
to  the  war  needs  that  nothing  should  be  left 
undone  to  Insure  ample  supply. 

The  facts  and  figures  compiled  by  the  most 
reliable  authorities  clearly  prove  that  th« 
reserves  and  supplies  of  crude  oil  are  dan- 
gerously diminishing,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
market  price  does  not  Justify  eufDclent  In- 
vestment to  correct  this  situation,  and  the 
only  remedy  for  it  is  to  Immediately  raise  the 
price  of  crude  oil  to  a  level  that  will  get 
Investment  capital  again  Interested  In  wlld- 
cattlng  and  developing,  and  I  hope  that  your 
bri  will  receive  immediate  and  favorable  con- 
sideration . 

Yours  very  truly, 

N.  V.  Duncan. 


Free  Enterprise  Mast  PreTail 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATWIAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  la 
a  growing  concern  in  this  country  that 
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there  are  some  In  high  places  in  this 
Government  who  would,  if  they  had  the 
power,  change  our  form  of  government 
from  our  present  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, which  has  made  our  national  econ- 
omy the  highest  in  all  the  world,  to  a 
socialistic  or  communistic  form  of 
government. 

Some  people  even  contend  that  our 
President  holds  such  views,  but  in  none 
of  his  spoken  or  written  statements  have 
I  ever  foimd  the  slightest  indication  of 
any  such  Ideas.  I  do  not  believe  that 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  ever 
held  such  views,  or  would  under  any 
circumstances  tolerate  or  permit  any 
such  views  to  prevail.  If  within  his  power 
to  prevent  their  adoption.  I  consider 
President  Roosevelt  a  real  friend  of 
small  business  and  our  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

Let  me  warn  any  person  or  group  who 
hold  such  thouphts  or  aims  or  desires 
that  neither  this  nor  any  subsequent 
Congress  is  going  to  allow  them  to  put 
over  their  pet  destructive  theories  as 
against  the  tried  and  true  policies  on 
which  this  Government  has  been  built. 

Our  country  was  founded  on  free- 
dom— freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  opportunity  and  en- 
terprise» -and  freedom  of  fear.  Under 
TBis^  system  we  have  grown  to  be  the 
richest  Nation  In  the  world,  in  many  ways 
the  strongest,  with  the  highest  living 
standards.  The  United  States  with  6 
percent  of  the  world's  population  has 
30  percent  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  by 
reason  of  our  fine  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Most  large  business  firms  in  the  United 
States  were  at  one  time  small  businesses, 
and  in  nearly  every  case  they  have  grown 
through  the  industry  and  foresight  of 
plain,  ordinary  American  men.  Many 
of  these  men  were  born  and  reared  on 
our  American  farms.' 

A  TTWCAL  nXUSTItATION 

As  an  illustratJon,  I  want  to  cite  the 
case  of  a  firm  in  my  home  State  of  Texas, 
which  Just  recently  celebrated  its  twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary — the  Dimcan  Coffee 
Co.  of  Houston.  This  business  was 
founded  by  its  president.  Herschel  M. 
Duncan  He  came  to  Houston  at  the  age 
of  19.  directly  from  his  father's  farm  at 
Fountain  Run.  Ky.  Mr.  Duncan's  first 
Job  was  in  the  plant  of  a  coffee  roaster 
In  Houston. 

Eleven  years  later,  through  his  grasp 
of  that  business,  he  was  able  to  start 
his  own  company  on  an  extremely  small 
scale.  He  was  joined  by  Lester  Bland, 
the  present  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  company.  Their  common  practice 
was  to  put  in  16  hours  a  day  building  it 
up.  I  have  been  informed  the  first  day's 
sales  of  this  new  firm  was  $2.62.  and  the 
second  day  $5.63. 

Through  the  ingenuity  of  these  two 
yoimg  men  and  of  Mr.  Duncan's  brother, 
Charles,  who  Joined  them  3  shears  after 
the  business  was  started,  the  Duncan 
Coffee  Co.  has  grown,  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  independmt  coffee  roasters  in 
America.  This  growth  did  not  Just  hap- 
pea.  These  men  and  their  employees 
irorlced  for  it. 


To  make  their  business  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  all  Texas.,  they,  of  course,  had 
to  establish  a  reputation  for  making  fine 
products  but,  just  a;3  important,  they  had 
to  establish  a  reputation  for  fair  deal- 
ing and  civic  consciousness  that  is  best 
disclosed  through  tills  letter  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  to  BIr.  Herschel  M.  Dun- 
can on  the  twenty -fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Duncan  Coffee  Co.: 

HAS  CTVIC  C0N5C1OTJSNISS 

State  or  Texas, 
ExECTjnvE  Department. 
Austin.  '/CI..  August  10,  1943. 
Mr.  Hkrschzl  M.  Dtt>can. 

President,  Duncan  Coffee  Co., 

Houston,  Tex. 
Dkai  HBftM:HEL:  May  I  take  this  occasion  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Duncan  Coffee  Co. 

Your  business  Is  tjfplcal  of  free,  indepen- 
dent American  enterprise  that  has  made  our 
American  economy  the  highest  in  all  the 
world,  and  It  Is  Ameilcan  management  such 
as  yours,  together  with  your  employees,  that 
has  enabled  our  country  to  "go  over  the  top  " 
on  every  war  loan  offered  by  our  Government. 
Your  action  each  year  for  more  than  20 
years  of  annually  sharing  the  profits  of  ycur 
company,  by  your  yearly  practice  of  paying 
each  salaried  employee  10  percent  of  their 
annual  pay  as  a  Christmas  bonus,  is  well 
known  In  Texas,  and  surely  Indicates  that 
American  business  has  a  heart 

Your  action,  at  the  height  of  the  depres- 
sion In  1933,  of  discarding  automatic  ma- 
chinery in  order  to  put  additional  men  and 
women  to  work  received  wide  commendation 
throughout  the  Soutliwest,  and  was  a  further 
indication  of  the  :lvic  consciousness  of 
American  biislness 

I  sincerely  wish  you,  your  associates,  and 
your  employees  many  more  years  of  happi- 
ness and  prosperity. 

Sincerely  yourj;. 

Coke  Stevenson, 

Governor. 

The  progress  of  the  Duncan  Coffee  Co. 
is  typical  of  thousands  of  localized,  inde- 
pendent business  institutions  in  every 
line  of  activity  which  have  been  devel- 
oped from  a  small  beginning  to  grow 
gradually  until  thty  become  substantial 
additions  to  the  oammercial  well-being 
of  this  country. 

Many  others  were  pioneers  in  their  re- 
spective lines  of  endeavor  by  taking  theii- 
chances  with  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  United  States.  In  many  cases  they 
have  been  under  the  management  of 
several  generation.*;  of  the  same  family. 
As  these  companies  progressed,  they 
likewise  contributed  to  the  growth  and 
progress  of  conceras  in  other  lines  of 
business,  on  the  basis  that  one  feeds  an- 
other. It  is  this  cooperation  that  has 
made  this  country  the  commercial  and 
productive  giant  that  it  Is. 

This  enterprise  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  any  new-fangled  ideas 
intended  to  revolutionize  concerns  like 
the  Duncan  Coffee  Co.  Such  companies 
are  an  asset  that  sliould  be  scrupulously 
protected  against  any  attempts  to  de- 
stroy a  system  wlilch  has  earned,  by 
years  of  effort,  a  rightful  place  in  the 
business  sun. 

WANT   TO    LZiiVS    OOOD    NAME 

Enta*prtses  of  th>3  tsrpe  of  the  Duncan 
Coffee  Co.  will  never  consent  to  a  so- 


cialistic or  communistic  form  of-  govern- 
ment. It  i.s  upon  such  companies  we 
must  depend  to  ward  off  any  attempts 
to  substitute  some  ism  that  is  untried 
for  one  that  has  been  given  the  acid  test 
over  many  decades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  just  as  was  the  case 
50  or  100  years  ago,  the  businessmen  of 
'  America  are  not  only  concerned  with 
leaving  an  estate  to  their  children.  To 
them  leaving  a  good  name  is  just  as,  or 
more,  important.  This  is  something  that 
some  of  our  advocates  of  radical  busi- 
ness changes  apparently  do  not  knew  or 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  learn. 

A  great  many  years  ago  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said: 

It  is  a  struggle  for  maintaining  In  the 
world  that  form  and  substance  of  govern- 
ment, whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  men.  to  lift  artificial  weights 
from  all  shoulders;  to  clear  the  paths  of 
laudable  pursuit  for  all;  to  affort*  all  an 
unfettered  start. 

As  long  as  we  maintain  free  enterprise 
in  America,  steering  clear  of  monopoly, 
we  shall  afford  all  an  unfettered  start 
toward  progress. 

We  must  continue  to  improve,  safe- 
guard and  protect  free  enterprise, 
neithei  controlled  nor  operated  by  the 
Government. 


The  Plight  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Dairy  iDdustry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  September  30,  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  Puget  Sound 
area  of  the  State  of  Washington  is  poign- 
antly acute.  The  dairymen  in  that 
region  have  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
Washington  State  congressional  delega- 
tion to  the  end  that  its  influence  be  em- 
ployed in  an  effort  to  secure  relief  for 
the  dairymen  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
I  milksheds  and  for  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton as  a  whole. 

In  the  spring  of  1943  the  dairymen 
realized  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  price 
increases  this  fall.  In  pursuance  of  that 
need  the  Seattle  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  cooperation  with  other  dairy 
organizations,  the  Washington  State 
Grange,  and  the  Washington  State 
branches  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  requested  Washington  State 
College  to  make  a  survey  on  the  cost  of 
producing  milk  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. The  dairymen  felt  that  the  men 
Identified  with  the  Washington  State 
College  were  best  qualified  to  make  a  fair 
and  unbiased  survey,  being  disinterested 
and  objective,  and  capable  of  making  a 
dispassionate  appraisal  of  the  situation. 

The  preliminary  analysis  was  com- 
pleted the  first  part  of  August  1943.   This 


was  subnwtted  to  the  O.  P.  A.,  accom- 
panied by  a  request  of  the  dairymen  for 
an  increase  in  price.  Attached  herein- 
below,  and  by  this  reference  made  a  part 
hereof,  is  a  copy  of  this  petition  directed 
to  the  OflSce  of  Price  Administration  on 
behalf  of  the  dairymen  of  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  milkshed.  The  O.  P.  A.  there- 
upon set  out  to  check  these  figures  with 
their  own  accouptants.  The  dairymen 
gave  them  all  the  assistance  and  cooper- 
ation possible  The  O.  P.  A.  sent  its  rec- 
ommendation to  the  regional  O.  P.  A. 
office  at  San  Francisco  early  this  month. 
The  Seattle  O.  P.  A.  office  informed 
the  dairymen  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  effective  September  1, 
1943.  ordered  the  O.  P.  A.  to  make  no  ad- 
justment in  price  to  either  the  produc- 
ers or  consumers  until  some  national 
plan  could  be  worked  out.  Hence,  the 
dairymen  now  find  themselves  in  the 
grave  position  of  having  prices  frozen  on 
a  much  lower  level  than  dairy  prices  ob- 
taining in  California,  although  the  same 
ceiling  prices  are  placed  on  alfalfa  hay 
in  California  as  in  Washington. 

This  situation  cries  out  to  high  heaven 
tor  immediate  remedy  There  is  no  logic 
or  reason  in  permitting  this  injustice  to 
continue  without  change.  Tlie  dairymen 
are  all  opposed  to  subsidies.  They  feel 
that  the  method  of  subsidy  is  not  the 
proper  procedure  to  employ  in  amehorat- 
Ing  the  conditions  under  which  they  must 
work.  The  dairymen  insist  that  consum- 
ers have  the  greatest  income  in  history 
and  are  .spending  the  lowest  percentage 
of  their  income  for  food.  The  people  are 
faced  with  the  very  serious  situation  of 
having  to  secure  more  milk  from  the 
sources  that  normally  go  into  manufac- 
tured products.  These  manufactured 
products  are  earmarked  for  lend-lease 
and  for  the  military  forces.  This  may 
best  be  illustrated  when  I  point  out  that 
piilk  for  Seattle  consumption  required 
the  purchase,  in  September,  2  years  ago, 
of  13,431  pounds  per  day  from  outside 
sources,  as  contrasted  with  55,052  pounds 
of  milk  per  day  purchased  outside  the 
Seattle  milkshed  area  1  year  ago,  and 
115,855  pounds  of  milk  per  day  purchased 
cutside  the  Seattle  milkshed  area  this 
month.  This  is  9  times  as  much  outside 
milk  as  was  purchased  2  years  ago. 

The  enormously  increased  demand  for 
milk  was  brought  about  because  of  the 
presence  uf  more  people  with  more  money 
and  by  the  drying  up  of  the  milk  supply 
in  King  and  Snohomish  Counties  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  representing  a  drop 
in  such  milk  production  of  15  percent  of 
what  it  was  1  year  ago. 

Dairy  farmers  are  very  much  dis- 
couraged by  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Dairymen  feel  that 
of  all  people  they  have  been  hit  the  hard- 
est by  governmental  policies.  Consumers 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area  are  still  pay- 
ing the  same  price  as  they  did  in  De- 
cember 1941,  but  dairymen  are  paying 
twice  as  much  for  feed  and  labor.  De- 
mand for  labor  in  that  area  is  possibly 
the  greatest  of  any  place  in  the  whole 
United  States.  The  increase  in  popula- 
tion means  that  these  additional  resi- 
dents want  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 


ucts. The  dairymen  are  anxious  to  pro- 
duce it  if  the  Government  would  give 
them  the  least  bit  of  encouragement. 
Dairymen  look  to  Congress,  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  as  the 
only  hope  left. 

To  me  It  is  all  too  apparent  that  a 
reasonable  price  increase  in  butterfat 
and  milk  products  should  be  granted  at 
once  by  the  O.  P.  A.,  pending  subsequent 
adjustments.  The  dairymen  have  a  real 
cause,  as  is  shown  by  the  attached  pe- 
tition, which  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by 
the  Seattle  Milk  Producers'  Association 
to  the  O.  P.  A.  and  which  incorporate 
the  essential  arguments  and  data  ex- 
planatory of  the  whole  situation. 
Seattle  Milk  Producers'  Association, 

Seattle  99,  Wash.,  August  13, 1943. 
Offtce  of  Price  Administration, 

Seattle.  Wash. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  submitting  this  sup- 
plemental petition  specifically  for  a  price 
Increase  for  the  produ'ers  of  milk  for  the 
Seattle  fluid-milk  market  This  request  has 
been  delayed  until  the  survey  conducted  by 
the  extension  service  and  experiment  station 
of  the  Washington  State  College  was  com- 
pleted A  copy  of  thU  survey  Is  In  your 
hands  under  the  general  request  for  price 
Increase  to  dairy  farmers.  We  believo  that 
this  survey  has  been  especially  well  con- 
ducted and  analyzed. 

Let  us  point  out  that  the  dairymen  adja- 
cent to  Seattle  show  as  efficient  and  econom- 
ical a  production  as  the  dalrymwi  for  the 
State  average.  Table  2  In  the  college  report 
shows  that  fluid  milk  for  bottling  cost  80.2 
cents  per  pound  butterfat  (1942)  or  6.1  cents 
per  pound  butterfat  more  to  produce  than 
milk  for  manufacturing  for  the  State  as  a 
whole.  We  have  figured  the  cost  of  fluid  milk 
in  table  2  to  comply  with  our  local  condi- 
tions for  increased  labor  and  feed  costs.  A 
copy  of  this  Is  attached  hereto  as  exhibit  1. 
This  shows  a  cost  of  tl.083  per  pound  but- 
terfat fc-  city  milk  at  farm.  At  present  the 
maximum  price  allowed  our  organization  to 
pay  producers  is  87  cents  per  pound  butter- 
fat t.  o.  b.  Seattle.  The  average  hauling  cost 
from  the  farm  direct  to  the  city  plants  Is 
5.16  cents  per  pound  fat.  This  would  leave 
an  average  net  price  at  the  farm  of  8184 
cents,  or  the  difference  between  the  price  re- 
ceived now  and  the  adjusted  cost  of  milk  in 
table  2  (108.3  cents)  of  26.46  cents  per  pound 
butterfat.  Figuflng  that  the  average  test  of 
the  milk  coming  into  Seattle  Is  3  8,  this  fig- 
ures approximately  $1  per  hundredweight  of 
milk.  We  are,  therefore,  asking  that  the  pro- 
ducers" price  to  the  dairies  be  advanced  $1 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  90  cents  per  pound  butterfat 
now  charged  for  a  day-to-day  service  on 
class  I  milk. 

This  Is  an  urgent  request,  requiring  prompt 
action.  We  have  possibly  delayed  too  long 
In  trying  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  what  the 
supply  and  prices  of  both  feed  and  labor  were 
going  to  be  this  fall  and  winter.  We  should 
know  not  later  than  August  20  that  this  price 
request  will  or  will  not  be  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  to  be  effective 
September  1.  Dairymen  and  feed  dealers  are 
now  making  arrangements  for  their  winter 
feed,  both  hay  and  grain,  while  the  harvest 
is  on  In  eastern  Washington.  Hay  is  now 
being  bale<l.  and  grain  la  being  threshed. 
Storage  space,  man-hours,  and  dollars  can  be 
saved  by  shipping  direct  from  the  fields  to 
this  territory.  If  there  is  no  prospect  in 
slghi  for  a  price  to  pay  the  Increased  produc- 
tion costs,  many  dalrinnen  will  not  bother  to 
arrange  for  their  winter  feeds  as  they  will 
reduce  their  herds  or  sell  them.    Between 


now  and  September  1  most  dairymen   wUl 
decide  their  course  for  the  coming  year. 

The  figtires  submitted  in  the  college  report 
show  that  dairymen's  costs  have  advanced 
sharply  during  the  past  year  At  best, 
Seattle  will  experience  many  dUBcultlef  in 
securing  a  milk  supply  for  this  winter.  If 
production  and  sales  follow  the  normal  course 
from  now  until  November,  Seattle  will  be 
short  100,000  pounds  of  mUk  per  day  of  clty- 
Inspected  milk  by  November.  Let  us  point 
out  that  the  O.  P.  A.  has  set  the  same  cell- 
ing price  on  hay  for  Washington.  Oregon, 
and  California,  and  approximately  the  same 
prices  for  concentrates.  We  also  note  that 
O.  P.  A.  has  Just  advanced  the  ceiling  price 
on  soybean  cake  and  meal  to  til .50  per  ton, 
$10  a  ton  on  cottonseed  meal,  and  $2  a  ton 
for  linseed-oll  meal.  According  to  the  latest 
Government  reports,  farm  labor  Is  higher  in 
Washington  than  In  any  other  State  In  the 
Union  Feed  prices  in  California  and  Wash- 
ington are  practically  the  same.  Hay  costs 
less  in  Los  Angeles  than  It  does  In  Seattle. 
(See  attached  feed-cost  table,  exhibit  2.) 

We  are  sure  that  these  comparisons  Jus- 
tify a  price  advance.  In  addition,  let  us 
point  out  that  the  average  price  for  home- 
dellvertd  milk  In  the  25  leading  milk  markets 
in  the  United  SUtes  Is  14.84  cents  per  quart 
while  Seattle's  price  Is  only  14  cents  for  4- 
percent  milk.  The  price  of  1434  cents  per 
quart  In  the  25  cities  averages  less  than  4- 
percent  butterfat.     (See  exhibit  3.) 

Indications  are  that  the  demand  for  labor 
in  Seattle's  territory  is  increasing  faster  than 
any  other  city  of  the  same  size  on  the  ^'aclflc 
coast-  The  following  figures  indicate  the  re- 
cent trend.  Column  inches  of  help  wanted 
advertisements  in — 
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Note.— Reported  by  ibe  Seattle  Public  Library. 

This  does  not  Include  special  ads. 

You  "^ill  note  that  Seattle  Is  increasing  in 
column  inches  while  Portland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco show  a  decline  In  the  last  month. 

At  least  90  percent  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  working  on  farms  producing  mlllt 
for  Seattle  are  within  easy  riding  distance  to 
war  plants.  Please  consider  that  the  hourly 
wage  rates  figured  in  our  figtires  in  the  cost 
of  producing  milk  are  60  cents  an  hour  for 
family  labor  and  75  cents  per  hour  for  the 
operator  and  hired  help.  The  facts  are  that 
farmers  are  paying  »V  per  hour  and  dinner 
for  harvest  hands.  Practically  no  industrial 
plants  pay  less  than  $1  per  hour  for  ex- 
perienced help. 

The  Government  In  its  war  food  produc- 
tion program  has  recognised  the  part  prloa 
plays  in  getting  essential  foods  produced. 
Under  the  program,  it  has  increased  prices  to 
get  these  foods  produced.  This  year  the 
minimum  prices  set  toy  the  Oovemment  on 
peas  was  $17.50  per  ton  more  than  last 
year,  and  the  floor  price  for  potatoes  was 
$45  per  ton.  Theae  and  other  cash  crops 
are  competing  for  dairy  lands.  With  the 
removal  of  the  Japanese,  the  growing  of 
vegetables  has  grown  more  profitable.  d\i# 
to  the  public's  being  willing  to  purchase 
vegetables  with  no  celling  at  a  price  that 
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will  p«7  the  operator  more  profitable  rates 
tban  dairying.  This  was  Terifled  at  ''hree 
meetijiga  hrtd  at  Auburn.  Duvall.  and  Sno- 
homlata  on  June  1.  8.  and  4.  1943.  The  farm- 
ers were  asked  how  manj  farms  they  knew 
ot  that  were  used  for  dairying  last  year  and 
were  not  being  used  for  dairying  this  year. 
There  was  a  total  of  29  farms  reported,  with 
a.a63  acres  that  supp(»rtcd  981  cows  last  year. 
This  acreage  Is  now  In  cash  crops  or  sup- 
porting beef  cattle. 

Hay  crops  In  the  8e*ttle  nUlksbed  are 
about  10  percent  short  of  last  year  so  that 
much  more  hay  will  have  to  be  purchased 
and  used  at  a  price  that  is  80  percent  above 
last  year. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  other 
milk  supplies  In  factory  sections  could  be 
drawn  on.  Let  us  point  out  that  any  milk 
brought  from  these  sections  means  leas  but- 
ter, cheese,  canned  milk,  and  powdered  mUk 
to  be  manufactured  for  the  armed  forces 
and  Lend-Lease.  It  will  not  add  to  the  total 
production  of  dairy  products.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  lot  of  difflctiltles  presented  in 
this.  First,  let  va  point  out.  that  the  manu- 
facturing plants  do  not  find  it  profitable  to 
divert  any  of  their  milk  to  Seattle  at  the  full 
price  of  90  cents  per  pound  fat.  Second, 
the  O.  P.  A.  in  the  amendment  M  13  to  MPR 
329  prohibits,  without  the  approval  of  the 
regional  officer,  the  paying  of  a  higher  price 
than  was  paid  these  particular  shippers  in 
January  1943. 

With  the  price  to  the  city  shippers  In  these 
territories  froaen  and  the  manufacturing 
price  not  frosen,  the  premium  for  city  milk 
is  not  enough  to  JiistUy  the  producers  chang- 
ing over  to  produce  city  milk  tmder  the  city 
health  requirements.  In  addition,  there  is 
the  physical  dlfflcultj  in  getting  new  tanks 
and  receiving  equipment  for  cooling  to  trans- 
port this  milk  to  Seattle.  There  has  been 
a  big  change  in  the  State  during  the  past  year 
in  this  direction  already.  These  figures  show 
the  change  and  are  taken  from  the  report  of 


Mr.  R.  8.  Waltz  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  United  Dairymen's;  AsBOCiatlon  at  the 
meeting  of  June  16.  194:1.  This  Is  a  compari- 
son of  tlae  7  months"  uales  from  November 
1,  1941.  to  May  31,  1942,  and  the  same  i^eiicd 
from  November  1,  1942, -o  May  31,  1943  This 
showed  a  drop  in  evaporated  milk  of  46  per- 
cent. 1943  from  1942.  Butterfat  Ir  raw  milk 
for  bottling  Increased  42  percent.  Butterfat 
and  sweet  cream  dropped  16  percent,  butter 
dropped  10  percent,  and  cheese  dropped  41 
percent.  This  covers  50  percent  of  the  State's 
production.  This  change-over  from  manu- 
facturing to  city  milk  has  already  reached  a 
dangerous  point.  It  seems  more  advisable  to 
keep  the  production  up  In  the  regular  fluid 
milk  territories  close  tci  the  fluid  milk  mar- 
kets. 

There  is  another  factor  that  Is  a  vital  one. 
That  Is  the  attitude  of  the  dairymen  them- 
selves. Most  of  them  have  reached  the  stage 
where.  If  the  Government  continues  to  hold 
down  dairy  prices,  they  are  ready  to  change 
over  to  projects  and  crops,  In  which  their  land 
and  their  labor,  including  their  family  labor, 
will  give  them  greater  dollar  returns.  Some 
erf  them  have  already  done  this.  With  the 
difficulties  of  securing  feed  and  labor  facing 
them,  dairymen  are  possibly  not  as  much  con- 
cerned as  the  public  would  be  If  the  public 
understood  the  real  picture.  This  is  readily 
understandable  when  both  their  land  and 
labor  can  be  used  to  give  them  many  more 
dollars  than  dairying  will  at  the  present 
prices. 

In  justice  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Seattle  and  the  dairymen,  we  feel  that  the 
price  asked  would  lns\ire  the  public  of  milk 
and  allow  the  dair>'men  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate. We  feel  that  the  public  Is  willing  to  pay 
whatever  Increased  price  Is  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  supply  of  bottled  milk.  Bank  deposits 
have  IncrSsed  from  November  30,  1941,  to 
June  30.  1943,  approximately  67  percent;  from 
$672,305,230  to  $955,380,828.  MUk  to  the  con- 
sumer is  still  the  same  price  as  on  November 
30.  1941. 


We  therefore  ask  your  prompt  action  on 
this  and  trust  that  we  will  receive  the  same. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Seattle  Milk  Phoducers'  Association, 
Robert  Cowan, 

Secretary -Manager. 

ExHiarr  2— Feed  prices 
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BXHDiT  I.— Costs  incurred  (n  producing  milk  on  Washington  farms  according  to  the  type  of  market  outlet  ii?pd 
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I  In  roniDntme  the  Price  nwived  per  pound  Cat  no  credit  was  allowed  for  the  value  of  the  .skim  milk  retained  on  the  fnriii.'^  of  swirt  and  s<  ur  cr.  ai.i  pro<Iuccrs.    Under  pn  't  iit 
price  tevVu  fof  mitt  st>lids  not  fat  a  crwlit  of  from  9  to  10  cents  per  pound  fat  seems  Ju.sUfitd  for  this  itoni. 


Fad  Oil  for  Faraert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

Df  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdai/.  SepUmber  30, 1943 

Mr.  MIU£R,  of  Nebr&ska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  and  re- 
vise my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 


CoitGRKSsiONAL  Rkcord,  I  Include  a  letter 
from  the  ofBcers  of  the  Farmers  Union  of 
Peake,  Local  No.  1541,  at  Pleasanton, 
Nebr.  This  letter  indicates  that  the 
farmers  of  Nebraska  are  having  diffi- 
culty in  getting  fuel  oil  to  keep  their 
tractors  operating.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  many  small  refineries  are 
forced  to  close  because  under  Govern- 
ment regulations  they  are  not  permitted 
to  operate  to  their  full  capwicity.  It 
further  demonstrates  the  necessity  of 
getting  the  price  of  crude  oil  raised  to 
that   point  which   will   encourage   the 


drilling  of  new  oil  wells  and  which  at  the 
same  time  will  permit  the  pumper  wells 
to  operate  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

If  the  farmers  are  unable  to  get  fuel 
oil  to  run  their  tractors  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  serious  shortage  of  food  in 
1944.  It  is  estimated  that  the  United 
States  lacks  about  50,000,000  acres  of 
having  enough  harvested  acreage  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  food  to  maintain  the 
American  standard  of  living.  We  cannot 
expect  to  supply  food  for  lend-lease  and 
foreign  countries  with  the  shortage  of 
food  on  our  own  American  tables. 


The  primary  question  of  1944  Is  going 
to  bo  the  production  of  enough  food  to 
sustain  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  every  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  American  farmers  to  produce  the 
needed  food.s  if  they  are  assured  a  rea- 
sonable profit,  sufficient  machinery,  farm 
repair,':,  and  an  opportunity  to  plan  their 
production  without  governmental  inter- 
ference. 

For  the  farmers  of  the  Midwest  to  pro- 
duce food  they  must  have  tractor  fuel. 
I  urge  upon  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
recognize  the  problems  set  forth  in  the 
letter  from  this  farmers'  union-  in  Ne- 
braska. This  should  be  of  particular  in- 
tere.^t  to  the  people  in  the  consuming 
East  if  they  are  to  have  food  sufficient^ 
for  their  needs  in  1944. 

Peake  Local  No.  1541. 
PZ<a.«3r;fon,  Nebr.,  September  27.  1943. 
Congressman  A.  L  Miiler. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller:  The  Fanners  Union 
members  of  Peske  Local  No.  1541.  of  the 
Farmers  Educational  and  Ctooperative  Union 
of  Nebraska.  In  their  regular  September 
meeting  were  discussing  the  tractor  fuel  sit- 
uiition.  as  we  have  had  some  difficulty  In 
getting  fuel  to  keep  our  tractors  going. 

Our  National  Cooperative  Refinery  Asso- 
ciation at  McPherson,  Kans..  Is  only  able  to 
operate  at  about  60  percent  of  capacity  due  to 
Government  regulations.  Its  hard  for  us  to 
understand  vihy  we  are  not  allowed  to  op- 
erate at  100  percent.  Is  there  a  shortage  of 
c;ude  oil?  If  so,  why  have  the  Washington 
authorities  been  cutting  the  production  of 
crude  oil?  Why  isn't  some  ihducement  made 
for  the  discovery  of  new  supplies  or  the  price 
of  crude  cil  raised? 

We  maintain  that  farming  Is  an  essential 
war  industry  Probably  the  biggest  war  In- 
dustry. The  farms  are  stripped  of  young 
men  The  middle  aged,  the  old.  the  Infirm, 
and  the  women  are  left  to  produce  the  food 
for  a  mighty  and  ever-expanding  Army  and 
Navy.  The  people  left  on  the  farms  must 
have  tractors  If  food  Is  to  be  raised  in  suf- 
ficient quantities.  Tractors  require  fuel,  and 
this  fuel  is  just  as  important  as  fuel  for 
fighting  tanks  and  planes. 

We  ask  you  as  our  Washington  representa- 
tive to  do  what  you  can  toward  correcting 
this  situation  and  avoid  u  serious  food  short- 
age here  in  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vern  Dorotht. 

President. 
Mrs.  Albert  Krotz, 

Secretary. 


The  Book,  Christian  Bases  of  Worid  Order, 
by  Vice  President  Wallace— Review  hy 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  30  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  September  i5>,  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  review  of 
the  book.  Christian  Bases  of  World  Or- 
der, containing  notable  and  outstanding 
addresses    by    om-    distinguished    Vice 


President.  The  review  was  written  by 
me  and  appears  at  page  619  in  the 
autumn  number  of  the  magazine  Re- 
ligion in  Life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHEISTIAN    BASES    OF   WORLD   OROXB 

(By  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Francis  J.  McConnell, 
et  al.) 
The  Merrick  lectures  for  ^  1943  ot  Oblo 
Wesleyan  University  point  the  way  to  the 
good  earth  which  good  men  everywhere  want 
after  the  war.  Vice  President  Wallace,  whose 
spiritual  insight  is  a  distinctive  characteristic 
of  his  wisdom,  in  the  first  lecture,  Practical 
Religion  in  the  World  of  Tomorrow,  strikes 
the  note  and  tone  of  the  whole  series. 

The  other  11  lecturers — a  church  leader, 
the  president  of  a  theological  seminary,  a 
professor  of  philosophy,  a  college  president,  a 
religious  worker,  a  professor  of  economics,  an 
intelligence  officer  In  the  Planning  Division 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  a  research 
director,  a  professor  of  public  health  in  the 
Yale  Medical  School,  the  chairman  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  a  professor  of  eduction  with  peculiar 
understanding — discuss  fundamental'  Chris- 
tian principles  as  related  to  the  Individual 
and  a  social  order  and  such  factors  as  race 
economic  freedom,  the  land,  pwDlltics,  health, 
justice  for  workers,  and  human  character.  In 
a  world  order. 

The  12  lectures  taken  together  show  the 
conception  of  Christianity  In  Its  essential  na- 
ture and  character,  and  then  the  application 
of  those  concepts  to  the  conduct  of  men  and 
nations  of  men.  The  fortunate  reader  read- 
ily follows  through  the  series  the  thread  of 
the  Christian  ethic.  It  Is  easy  to  see  that 
a  faith,  a  creed,  an  attitude  which  makes 
the  individual  better,  can  better  the  world. 
In  fact.  It  is  obvious  that  only  some  great 
Inner  force  which  can  restrain  the  strong 
fires  within  men  can  prevent  devastating  con- 
fiagration   around  man's   whole  world. 

Moreover,  one  sees  that  the  effective  way 
to  control  men  Is  not  from  the  outside,  but 
from  the  Inside,  to  tether  them  by  their  own 
consciences.  If  men  hope  to  have  a  better 
world,  they  must  want  a  better  world,  and 
rationalize  such  a  hope  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  such  a  world  really  offers  larger 
satisfaction  than  any  other. 

It  is  clear  that  the  universal  recognition  of 
the  principles  of  the  brotherhood  and  dignity 
of  man.  which  are  fundamentals  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  would  promote  peace.  And  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  virtues  by  Indi- 
viduals and  nations  would  prevent  war. 
From  these  concepts  would  also  flow  human 
conduct  within  nations  as  well  as  among  na- 
tions which  would  reconcile,  II  It  did  not 
prevent  economic  conflict  and  promote  such 
distribution  of  economic  assets,  or  at  least 
economic  opportunities,  as  would  make  for 
the  kind  of  an  order  for  which  most  men 
have  ever  yearned. 

A  real  compassion  for  humanity  naturally 
stimulates  provision  for  man's  health,  his 
education,  the  kind  of  home  he  lives  in,  the 
chance  he  has  to  work,  the  sort  of  recreation 
oF>€n  to  him,  and  the  institutions  with  which 
he  may  identify  himself  in  his  reaching  out 
after  the  things  which  pull  him  upward.  The 
Christian  regard  for  human  life,  of  course, 
abhors  murder,  whether  It  be  homicide  or 
aggressive  war.  Regard  for  another's  prop- 
erty, also  a  fundamental  of  the  Christian 
ethic,  will  protect  the  goods,  the  land,  and 
the  homeland  of  all. 

These  lectures,  with  their  penetrating  anal- 
ysis, give  one  the  feeling  that  all  human 
experience  has  proved  the  Tightness  of  Chris- 
tian principles,  not  only  as  a  creed  but  as  a 
code  of  human  conduct.  They  who  have 
ridiculed  the  claims  of  the  Christians  that 
Christianity  must  be  the  spirit  of  a  better 


world  on  earth  are  at  last  coming  to  Me  that 
these  Christ  followers  were  not  religious 
zealots  proeelyting  their  faith.  They  wera 
statesmen.  By  the  test  of  experience,  then, 
by  age-old  trial  and  error,  by  the  understand- 
able principles  of  cause  and  effect,  punish- 
ment and  reward,  men  everywhere  are  feeling 
that  of  a  truth  crime,  Individual  or  national, 
does  not  pay,  and  good  works  and  the  good 
life  almost  imlversally  do. 

Once  men  are  moved  only  by  the  desire  to 
do  right,  the  way  of  right  is  not  ao  difficult  to 
find.  For  if  men  respect  one  another's  posses- 
sions. If  they  appreciate  the  dignity  of  one 
another.  If  they  really  desire  to  do  one  an- 
other no  barm,  if  they  are  moved  to  succor 
one  another  against  misforttme  and  to  give 
each  to  the  other  his  due,  all  manner  of  diffi- 
cult matters  can  be  resolved  and  men  can 
get  on  together,  so  that  all  may  find  in  living 
some  comfort,  satisfaction,  and  exhUaratlon. 
And  these  principles,  the  basis  of  private 
conduct,  are  no  less  applicable  to  the  rela- 
tions of  nations,  for  these  entitles  very 
peculiarly  have  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of 
individuals. 

These  able  lectures,  then,  have  told  vjs  only 
a  little  differently  what  Christ  told  \u.  that 
He  is  the  "way,  the  truth,  ahd  the  light." 
Christianity  will  work.  In  fact,  everything 
else  has  failed.  Christianity,  squared  by  hu- 
man experience.  Is  the  only  foundation  upon 
which  men  may  (iver  hope  to  build  a  fruitful 
and  peaceful  world  for  healthy  and  happy 
human  beings. 

The  publishers  of  Christian  Bases  of  World 
Order  are  to  be  commended  for  bringing  to 
statesmen  and  citizens  these  moving  voices 
which  call  us  to  a  better  world. 

Cl,ADIS  PSPFS*, 

United  States  Senator. 

W^ASHINCTON,  D.  C. 


SyBtlieHc  Ribber 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVE8 
Tuesday.  September  28.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  August 
23,  1943,  one  of  the  largest  synthetic  rub- 
ber plants  that  has  ever  been  constructed 
commenced  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  near  Beaumont.  Tex.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  this  opening  and  to 
witness  this  giant  idant  come  into  pro- 
duction according  to  plan.  Mr.  George 
W.  Vaught,  vice  president  of  the  B.  P. 
Groodrich  Co.,  the  concern  that  con- 
structed 'and  is  operating  the  plant,  de- 
livered an  address  at  a  dinner  that  eve- 
ning in  Beaumont,  which  disclosed  some 
very  interesting  information,  I  commend 
its  reading  and  study  to  any  person  con- 
cerned about  the  present  rubber  situa- 
tion. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

THC  JAPANBSK  PLAN 

In  America  we  have  known  for  many  years 
about  the  Japanese  knowledge  of  human 
anatomy,  demonstrated  by  their  skill  at  jiu- 
jitsu. 

We  learned  on  December  7,  IMl.  of  their 
knowledge  of  economic  anatomy,  demon- 
strated by  their  action  m  severing  our  10.000 
mile  rubber  life  line  from  the  Far  Bast,  the 
most  effective  possible  single  blow  which  they 
could  strike  at  the  then  sleeping  American 
industrial  body. 
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For  more  than  100  years  we  accepted  rub- 
ber as  a  matter  ot  course.  We  used  some 
35,000  product*  made  from  it.  and.  we  com- 
mitteo  what  came  close  to  being  a  fatal 
error — we  took  rubber  for  granted.  We  had 
given  little,  U  any,  thought  to  rubber  frcm 
the  strategic  angle.  I  suspect  that  we  didn't 
realize  how  important  It  was  In  that  respect. 

But  the  Japanese  knew  They  knew  that 
today's  land  armies  have  an  almost  Insatiable 
appetite  for  rubber — that  it  required  1.750 
pounds  of  rubber  for  a  medium  tank — 3,200 
pounds  for  a  10-ton  ponton  bridge. 

The  Japanese  knew  that  air  power  cant  be 
sustained  without  rubber — a  modern  bomber 
of  one  type  needs  2.200  pounds  of  rubber,  used 
m  literally  dozen  of  its  parts. 

The  Japanese  knew  that  no  naval  force 
can  carry  on  without  the  service  that  rubber 
performs — •  heavy  battleship  requires  150.- 
000  pounds  of  rubber.  That  is  enough  to 
equip  more  than  2.000  automobiles  with  tires 
and  tubes.  Including  spares. 

The  Japanese  knew  that  the  mills  of  indus- 
try, heavy  and  light,  need  rubber  in  countless 
ways  to  keep  them  going.  Conveyor  belts, 
traiismlssion  belts,  hose  of  a  thousand  kinds. 
Instilation,  gaskets,  gloves.  They  knew  how 
dependent  we"  were  upon  rubber-borne  vehi- 
cles for  the  esKntial  movement  of  goods  and 
persona  from  one  point  to  another  in  this 
eoxmtry  and  from  home  to  factory. 

So  when  they  slashed  down  through  Ma- 
laya. Singapore.  Sumatra.  Java,  and  Borneo — 
taking  over  areas  from  which  nine-tenths  of 
•11  the  world's  rubber  had  come — they  felt 
they  had  practically  •  death  grip  on  our 
economic  jugular  vein.  This  was  economic 
Jiu-jitsu  in  finished  form. 

They  had  caught  us  with  a  bare  year's 
supply  of  rubber  on  hand — about  600.000 
tona — and  we  can  thank  the  stock-piling 
program  of  our  Oovemment  for  our  stocks 
being  that  large  Instead  of  only  about  one- 
fourth  that  amount,  which  was  a  normal 
Inventory.  Tbey  knew  that  the  amounts  of 
tree  rubber  we  could  scrape  up  from  other 
regions — such  as  Ceylon.  India.  Africa,  and 
South  America — would  supply  only  a  pitiful 
fraction  o.  our  needs.  Undoubtedly,  the 
Japanese  knew,  too,  that  all  the  domestically 
grown  vegetable  rubber  sources  we  could  dig 
up — the  guayule  btiah,  the  cryptoetegia  vine, 
the  Russian  dandelion,  and  all  the  rest — 
wouldn't  add  up  to  a  "hill  o'beans"  actually, 
so  far  as  meeting  the  rubber  appetite  of  this 
Kation  waa  concerned. 

Yes;  the  Japanese  were  very  smart.  They 
planned  It  that  way.  But  the  fight  wasn't 
over;  that  is.  the  rubber  fight  wasn't  over 
because  there  was  one  thing  that  the  Japa- 
nese didn't  know,  or  couldn't  appreciate. 
That  is  the  tremendous  ability  of  that  once 
peace-geared  American  industrial  machine — 
and  of  the  American  people. 

PBOOBsas   or  amaicAN   auBsn    paoGaaic 

Today  the  national  rubber  program  is  well 
under  way. 

We  are  going  to  win — we  are  going  to  win 
the  main  event  of  this  war.  and  en  route  to 
that  victory  we're  going  to  win  the  battle 
of  rubber. 

And  It  Is  to  celebrate  one  of  the  longest 
advances  the  Nation  has  made  along  the 
highway  to  victory  m  thla  battle  that  we 
meet  here  today — to  mark  the  opening  of  the 
largest  sjmthetic  rubber  plant  In  the  world. 

This  reminds  me  that  one  of  the  sorriest 
miacalculationa  the  Japfinese  made  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  dldnt  know  about 
Texas! 

Certainly  they  dldnt  figure  that.  Inside 
S  years  after  Pearl  Harbor,  this  one  State 
would  have  In  steady  operation  plants  with 
an  annual  capacity  at  256.000  tona  of  rub- 
bar — almost  half  as  much  as  thla  whole  ooun- 
ttj^  nonnal  consumption  in  prewar  years. 

Yet.  tUat  Is  what  the  Texas  share  in  this 
national    synthetic-rubber   production   pro- 


gram amounts  to.  The  actual  start  of  pro- 
ductiou  in  the  plant  at  Pert  Neches  brings 
the  Lone  Star  State  clos3  to  its  eventual  posi- 
tion as  the  largest  single  factor  in  the 
naticncl  rubber-producing  program  This 
total  State  capacity  of  255,000  tons  per  an- 
num will  be  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
n^llcnai  production  of  Government  financed 
synthetic  rubber. 

The  two  main  ingredients  of  this  man- 
made  rubber,  butadiene,  and  styrene.  n.re 
hcme-grcvm  In  Texas.  One  of  the  most  str. Ic- 
ing e:;amples  of  adapting  the  great  peircleum 
resources  of  this  State  to  serve  the  Nation's 
needs  for  rubber  is  right  here  at  Port  Neches. 
where  the  magnificent  new  plant  of  the 
Neches  Butane  Products  Co.  produces  buta- 
diene and  feeds  it  through  a  pipe  line  only 
a  few  hundred  feet  to  where  it  begins  getting 
the  polymerization  treatment. 

Well,  it  would  seem  certain  that  the  Japa- 
nese must  not  have  known  about  Texas. 

For  that  matter,  I  believe  that  even  Amer- 
ica didn't  know  her  own  strength,  especially 
her  ability  to  make  rubber  on  a  large  scale. 
Certainly  the  miraculous  expansion  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  production  facilities  to  the 
point  where  it  can  now  be  safely  said  that 
they  are  going  to  fill  the  bill,  in  quantity  and 
quality,  has  pleasantly  astounded  many  of 
us  who  were  much  closer  to  the  situation 
than  the  Japs  were. 

For  my  part,  if  someone  had  told  me  3 
years  ago  that  in  August  of  1943  Id  be  in 
Texas  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  world's 
largest  synthetic  rubber  piunt,  I  probably 
would  have  thought  that  he  had  "a  touch 
of  Texas"  in  his  head. 

On  second  thought,  though,  that  wouldn't 
have  been  an  illogical  prediction  because  cer- 
tainly there  was  some  discussion  going  on, 
even  then,  about  the  desirability  of  cur  coun- 
try meeting  at  least  a  part  of  its  rubber 
needs  by  making  rubber  synthetically  out  of 
materials  native  to  this  land.  And  it  surely 
would  not  have  required  a  crystal  ball  to  fore- 
tell that  when,  as,  and  If  America  did  go  into 
synthetic  rubber  in  a  big  way,  Texas  would 
play  an  outstanding  part. 

ACnOM   III    1040 

It  was  Just  3  years  ago  last  June — almost 
exactly  18  months  before  Pearl  Harbor — that 
public  attention  was  first  focused  on  the 
weakness  of  our  Nation's  rubber  position — 
and  the  creation  of  a  synthetic  rubber  in- 
dustry as  a  form  of  national  defense  insur- 
ance was  proposed. 

I  remember  the  reception  in  a  New  York 
hotel  on  June  6,  1940,  when  B.  F.  Goodrich 
announced  that  it  had  started  manufacture 
of  automobile  tires  made  with  Its  own  syn- 
thetic rubber,  Amerlpol,  and  offered  them 
for  general  sale.  That  was  the  first  commer- 
cial venture  In  synthetic  automobile  tires  In 
this  country — and  in  fact  the  only  one  up 
to  the  release  a  couple  of  months  ago  of  the 
first  tires  made  with  Government  rubber. 

At  that  time — Jtine  1940 — general-purpose 
synthetic  rubber  was  a  brand-new  material, 
hardly  out  of  the  laboratory  stage.  Our  com- 
pany president.  ICr.  John  L.  Collyer.  explained 
that  he  felt  called  upon,  in  the  interests  of 
national  preparedness,  to  take  a  step  which 
under  nonnal  conditions  would  not  have 
been  necessary — and.  In  fact,  was  unwar- 
ranted from  the  strictly  commercial  view- 
point. Por  normally  there  was  no  place  in 
our  economy  for  general -purpose  synthetic 
rubber,  because  of  the  cost  differential  with 
natural  rubber. 

The  primary  significance  of  that  June  1040 
meeting  was  that  it  did  center  both  public 
and  of&clal  attention  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Nation  was  at  the  mercy  of  anything  that 
might  happen  to  Interrupt  the  flow  of  rubber 
from  the  distant  East.  We  then  were  get- 
ting 97  percent  of  our  supply  from  that  part 
of  the  world. 


We  resorted  to  a  little  dramatisation  to  get 
that  {xjint  over,  projecting  upon  a  screen  a 
rubber-laden  ship  being  torpiedced  en  route 
from  the  Far  East  to  this  ccuntry.  I  recall 
that  all  ol  the  guests  were  rather  Impressed. 
thcuTh  many  iudicated  they  thought  wc  had 
overt.' /i.c  it  a  bit.  "  But  as  it  turned  cut,  we 
hadn't. 

That  meeting  attracted  attention,  also,  to 
th3  facl  thai  ynihetic  rubber  provided  the 
only  me.Tns  by  which  this  country  could, 
quickly  enough,  win  its  independence  of  re- 
mote sources  fcr  this  ir.dispensable  material. 

And  the  lessors  learned  in  the  ccmmevcial 
munufacture  of  tire-type  synthetic  rubber, 
and  from  the  on-the-road  testing  of  those 
tires,  unqusstionabiy  played  a  laige  part  In 
ena'oling  the  Nation  to  embark  with  con- 
fidence upon  the  staggering  large-scale  syn- 
thetic prcRram  when  war  came  along  and 
more  th.'.n  fu!fl!l"d  the  direst  apprehensions 
ab<  ut  rubber  supply 

Now  this  5ummer.  week  by  week  and  month 
by  month,  we  are  seeing  the  actual  bringing 
into  beir.i;  of  a  natiomil  production  program 
that  cioesn't  c>)nteinplate  leaning  upo:  any 
outside  sources  for  rubber  supply.  The 
program  Is  already  rolling  In  a  number  of 
locations — its  bep-inning  to  roil  right  over 
there  at  Port  Neches — and  aiming  at  such  a 
scale  as  lew  of  us,  even  those  responsible  for 
that  1940  meeting  in  New  York,  quite  visual- 
ized then. 

TEX.\S    AND    THE    RUBBER    INDUSTRY 

Tliat  brings  us  down  to  today  and  to 
Texas,  and  what  synthetic  rubber  means  to 
this  Stale — and  what  this  State  means  to 
the  synthetic  rubber  program  and  to  this 
Nation  at  war. 

Texas  and  the  rubber  manufacturing  In- 
dustrv  have  had  much  in  common  for  many 
years.  Net  only  cotton,  but  carbon  blacS 
and  sulfur,  two  of  Texas'  most  distinctive 
natural  resources,  arc  basic  Ingredients  of 
manufactured  rubber 

Maybe  you  didn't  realize  It.  but  normally 
one  out  of  every  13  bales  of  cotton  used  In 
this  country  goes  into  tire  fabric  and  tire 
cord  Rubber  needs  cotton  to  supply  its 
tensile  strength  in  hundreds  of  things — belts 
and  hose  and  clothing,  and  tires. 

Nearly  nine-tenths  of  all  the  carbon  black 
made  in  this  country  is  used  by  the  rubber 
Industry.  More  than  80  percent  of  this 
ccmes  from  the  sour  natural-gas  wells  of  the 
Texas  Panhandle.  It's  the  stuff  that  makes 
tire  treads  blacic.  and  it  also  gets  a  major 
share  cf  the  credit  for  the  greatly  Increased 
resistance  to  wear  or  abrasion,  that  modern 
tires  have.  This,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the 
many  contributions  of  B.  F.  Goodrich 
srientlsts  to  the  rubber  industry. 

And,  of  course,  you  know  about  rubber 
and  sulfur  •  •  •  sulfur  is  the  indis- 
penspble  material  that  makes  possible  the 
vulcanizatton  of  rubber.  The  rubber  indus- 
try is  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  sulfur 
u.=ed  "as  is." 

But  what  is  happening  this  summer  is 
that,  under  the  spur  of  war  necessity,  Texas 
is  going  far  beyond  her  role  as  a  supplier  of 
Ingredients  and  coming  into  her  own  as  the 
leading  producer  of  the  main  product  itself — 
man-made  rubber. 

For  some  years  now  Texas  has  been  In  the 
process  of  emerging  from  the  role  of  raw 
materials  supplier  Into  one  where  a  healthier 
proportion  of  actual  manufacturing  and 
processing  operations  contributes  to  the 
State's  economic  well-being.  The  well- 
known  slogai-  sums  it  up:  "What  Texas  Makes 
Makes  Texas." 

The  creation  of  this  huge  rubber-making 
industry  down  here  unquestionably  repre- 
sents an  important  niilepost  in  the  transi- 
tion of  Texas  Into  a  State  that  makes  things. 

Because,  even  though  the  end  product  here 
Is  still  a  raw  materia],  the  extent  of  the 
"value  added  by  manufacture"  (through  Jug- 


gling molecules)  In  this  case  Is  tremendous. 
Consider  that  only  a  few  years  ago  butadiene 
and  styrene  were  produced  in  very  limited 
amounts  and  were  not  much  more  than  lab- 
oratory curiosities 

I  believe  it  should  be  made  clear,  at  this 
time,  that  the  location  of  this  large  capacity 
of  synthetic  rubber  production  in  this  part 
of  the  country  was  not  based  on  market  po- 
tentials, present  or  futiue.  It  was — and 
there  is  no  secrecy  about  this — strictly  a  mat- 
ter of  military  logistics:  getting  the  raw  ma- 
erials  together  for  quick  and  large  produc- 
tion, and  with  a  minimum  of  cross-haulings. 

FUT^TiE  OF  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  PRODUCTION 

Cost  coviparison  with  natural  rubber 
1  am  not  unmindful  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  about  survival  of  this 
country's  synthetic  rubber  industry  after  the 
emergency;, que,'=tions  stimulated  by  the  pos- 
sible difRciilties  in  competing  on  a  straight- 
out  price  casis  with  natural  rubber  under 
normal  eoii.mercial  conditions. 

No  one  can  give  the  complete  answer  to 
this  now.  biit  to  me  it  seems  inevitable  that 
the  Amer.c.n  people — regardless  of  a  price 
diflerentiai-will  insist  on  continuing  the 
operatioi  ot  these  plants  after  the  war,  just 
as  they  will  Insist  on  retaining  air  bases, 
ml'  tary  alicraft    and  battleships 

Even  if  the  cost  should  be  somewhat  higher 
than  na  ural  rubber  I  firmly  believe  we 
should  keep  these  synthetic  plants  intact  and 
m  operation  at  least  on  a  limited  basis  so 
that  the  Insurance  policy  which  we  have 
cieated  wil  not  be  allowed  to  lapse  and  so 
that  we  may  progress  further  In  the  manu- 
facture >ind  use  of  synthetic  rubber. 

I  believe  that  those  responsible  for  the 
Nation's  deiciise.  after  the  war  is  won,  will 
"want  to  continue  to  specify  synthetic  rubber 
in  national  derense  equipment  In  sufficient 
amounis  to  ii.s.sure  this  continuing  operation. 
This  will  p.ovide  the  Nation  with  adequate 
pioduction  capacity  for  use  In  an  emergency, 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  protection 
agiiins'  high  prices  of  natural  rubber 

Actually,  m  the  long  run,  the  cost  differen- 
tia may  not  be  hb  great  as  some  now  antici- 
pate Theie  are  indications  that  the  con- 
tii.ui.it^  ttppl  cation  of  American  ingenuity 
and  research  wii;  accomplish  the  same  mar- 
velous co,=t  reduction  and  qur.lity  improve- 
ments in  production  of  this  material  that 
we  havo  seen  take  pl:>ce  in  numerous  other 
coramoditus  and  products 

In  the  Ei-..;:t  time  that  volume  production 
of  synthetic  rubber  has  been  under  way  tecii- 
nicel  ndvances  have  run  so  well  ahead  of  ex- 
pect.ntions — both  as  to  capacities  ot  given 
plantt  and  in  the  adaptation  of  the  material 
to  ncre.ssary  use.s — that  estimates  of  its  even- 
tui'l  ability  to  compete  with  natural  rubber 
are  being  iavorably  revLsed  eveiy  day. 

As  a  matter  of  tact,  I  was  discussing  this 
cost  problem  Just  this  afternoon  with  the 
man  who  ha.--  been  responsible  lor  the  con- 
structioii  and  now  for  the  operation  of  more 
synthetic-rubber  production  capacity  than 
any  o^her  man  in  the  world,  our  own  Mr. 
Arthur  Kcily.  He  tells  me  that  it  is  his  llrm 
belie!  that  competitive  private  enterprise  will 
be  able  to  make  synthetjc  rubber  in  the  post- 
war period  at  costs  not  materially  alxDve  and 
may  be  competitive  with  the  cofts  at  which 
natural  crude  rubber  can  be  pro«tably  de- 
livered to  th=6c  shores 

Tlie  history  of  the  rubber  Industry  over 
more  than  a  hundred  years  has  been  marked 
by  extraordinarily  wide  swings  in  the  price 
of  crude— from  a  high  of  $3.06  per  pound  in 
1910  to  a  low  of  2=8  cents  per  pound  in  1932. 
Several  restriction  schemes  and  other  unnat- 
ural factors  contriLuted  to  this,  yet  ir>  the 
long  run  it  has  been  the  inescapable  law  of 
supply  and  demand  that  finally  prevailed. 
So  liic  existence  of  a  ready  and  able  tyn- 
thetir-u.bbcr  industry  after  the  emergency 
v.-ou:ri  seive  as  one  of  the  most  effective  pos- 


sible guaranties  against  future  skyrocketing 
of  natural-rubber  prices. 

World  production  and  world  consumption  of 
rubber 

Another  important  question  has  been 
raised  that  needs  our  attention.  When  we 
have  a  synthetic-rubber  production  In  this 
country  of  more  than  1.000,000  tons  a  year, 
and  when  we  recapture  the  far  eastern  rub- 
ber lands,  with  a  capacity  of  1,700,000  tons 
per  year,  this  will  make  a  total  production 
capacity  of  about  2.700,000  tons,  which  is  2»2 
times  as  much  as  the  average  world  ab- 
sorption for  the  3  peak  years  of  1939.  1940. 
and  1941.  This  was  an  average  of  1,100.000 
tons  per  year. 

As  businessmen,  you  can  see  instantly  the 
problem  that  this  might  create.  Only  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  demand  for  rubber  j 
products  could  absorb  this  potential  surplus. 
Instead  of  offering  an  answer  to  the  question  | 
that  this  problem  poses,  let  me  give  you  some  ,, 
statistics  to  dream  about.  It  is  possible  you  i 
will  find  a  satisfactory  answer.  | 

First.  United  States,  with  a  population  of 
130,000.000.  has  In  recent  years  consumed 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  world's  rubber 
production — about  10  pounds  per  annum  per 
capita  China  and  India  have  a  combined 
population  of  810,000,000 — more  than  6  times 
as  great  as  ours.  The  per  capita  consumption 
of  rubber  in  those  countries  was  only  0.03 
of  9  pound  during  the  last  year  for  which  sta- 
tistics are  available.  Russia,  with  almost  an- 
other 200,000.000  population,  consumed  ap- 
proximately one-third  pound  per  year  per 
capita  Now.  In  these  3  countries  alone  there 
is  a  population  of  more  than  l.OOO.OCO.OOO 
people. 

It  can  be  quickly  figured  that  if  an  Im- 
provement in  the  standard  of  living  In  these 
three  countries  alone  raised  the  rubber  con- 
sumption by  1  pound  per  capita  per  annum, 
it  would  actually  change  the  prospect  of  an 
oversupply  to  the  possibility  of  a  world  scar- 
city of  rubber  as  a  long-range  prospect.  New, 
the  possibility  of  this  new  market  for  rubber 
win  depend  upon  two  things:  First.  Improved 
standard  of  living,  which  we  read  so  mucn 
about,  rnd.  second,  a  low  cost  price  of  the 
commcdlty.  A  stable  low  price  for  rub'cer,  I 
believe,  will  contribute  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  the  prospect  of  world  consump- 
tion requiring  this  large  production,  and, 
certainly,  Icw-ccst  synthetic  rubber  will  peg 
the  price  of  all  rubbers  to  prevent  the  run- 
away prices  of  our  last  25  years'  history. 

PRESENT    USES    FOR    SYNTHETIC    RXJBBER 

Synthetic  rubber  as  a  material  has  emerged 
from  the  question-mark  stage.  It  Is  being 
widely  used  now.  Within  a  few  months  the 
technicians  of  the  rubber  industry  will  be 
able  to  say.  with  the  backing  of  experience, 
that  it  can  be  satisfactorily  used  Interchange- 
ably with  natural  rubber  for  nearly  all  pur- 
poses. Just  the  other  day  the  Navy  re- 
ported that  by  September  1  it  will  have  con- 
verted more  than  60  percent  of  Its  crude  rub- 
ber requirements  to  synthetic  rubber.  In- 
cluding such  articles  as  submarine  battery 
Jars,  flotation  gear,  rubber  boats,  gas  masks, 
rubber-Jacketed  wires  and  cables,  and  fully 
75  percent  of  Its  mechanical  goods.  Even 
the  tires  for  the  Navy's  smaller  passenger 
cars.  Jeeps,  and  trucks  have  been  wholly 
converted  to  synthetic  rubber  and  they  are 
proving  highly  satisfactory,  the  Navy  said. 

Passenger-car  and  light-truck  sizes  of  tires, 
recent  ones  made  with  99.8  percent  synthetic, 
have  proved  In  tests  and  In  actual  use  that 
they'll  deliver  service  and  mileage  comparable 
to  that  expected  of  naturals.  With  the 
larger  sizes  for  trucks  and  busses,  there  are 
still  some  problems,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  such  tires  are  commonly  subjected  to 
overloading,  and  long,  fast  hauls — conditions 
which  cause  high  tire  temperatiires — and, 
though  synthetic  rubber  itself  has  greater 


heat  resistance  than  natxiral.  It  does  generate 
more  heat  under  flexing  and  that  puts  a 
greater  strain  on  the  fabr«c  elements  of  the 
tire 

This  problem  is  under  concentrated  attack 
and  steady  progress  is  being  made.  The  in- 
dustry feels  that  a  solution  is  simply  a  matter 
of  time  and  further  experience. 

Meanwhile  synthetic  rubber  has  already 
proved  its  adaptability  In  sources  of  vital 
war  products.  In  some  of  them — like  bullet- 
sealing  fuel  cells,  gasoline  hose,  carburetor 
diaphragms,  and  hydraulic  accumulators — 
synthetic  is  no  mere  fiU-ln.  but  Is  absolutely 
Indispensable,  making  possible  .things  that 
couldn't  be  made  with  natural  rubber  alone. 
And  in  many  others  it  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully by  B.  F.  Goodrich  combined  with 
natural  rubber  in  varying  proportions — in 
airplane  and  military  ground  vehicle  tires, 
conveyor  belts,  endless-band  tracks,  inner 
tubes,    life    rafts    and   pontons,    gloves,   etc. 

That's  Just  a  smattering  of  what  synthetic 
rubber  means  to  this  Nation  at  war.  You. 
here,  are  getting  a  first-hand  glimpse  of  the 
early  stages  of  what  synthetic  rubber  means 

to  Texas and  that's  a  long  and.  I  hope,  a 

pleasant  story  that  reaches  a  lot  farther  and 
deeper  than  any  of  us  can  see  right  now. 

WINNING  THE  BATTLE  OF  EUBBER 

Developments  have  been  much  faster  than 
any  of  us  thought  they  would  be.  Seeing  the 
veritable  forest  of  towers  out  there  today  I 
was  reminded  that  one  of  your  Texas  papers. 
commenting  on  our  B.  F.  Goodi'lch  "Ameri- 
pol"  announcement  in  New  York  3  years 
ago.  actually  went  out  on  a  limb  and  dis- 
cu.ssed  the  possibility  of  Texas,  because  of  Its 
oil  and  gas  resources,  becoming  what  be 
called  a  modem  rubber  plantation. 

Well,  that's  what  we've  got  right  he^e 
tocTay— though  I  doubt  if  even  the  writer  of 
that  prophetic  article  anticipated  that  those 
"plantations"  would  spring  Into  being,  and 
on  such  a  tremendotis  scale,  within  3  years. 
There  is  some  danger  that  in  Unking  note 
of  the  truly  marvelotis  acblcvcmen'is  that 
have  been  wrought  In  briagirg  thtr-  synthetic 
rubber  industry  Into  being,  we  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that,  as  of  right  now  and  for  at 
least  several  months  into  the  future,  this 
country  is  still  in  a  critical  situation  with 

I    regard  to  rubber  supply 

I  The  fact  Is  that  this  country  Is  heading 
Into  the  last  half  of  1943  still  in  the  grip  of 

1  a  rubber  crisis.  Stocks  on  hand  have  declined 
steadily,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  several 
months.  Our  reserve  stocks  and  the  rubber 
contained  In  fin;6hed  products  must  bridge 
the  gap  until  these  giant  synthetic  plants  are 
actually  keeping  pace  with  the  United  Na- 
tions' tremendous  wartime  rubber  needs. 

The  most  recent  report  of  Rubber  Director 
Jeffers  mentioned  that  there  would  be  seme 
5,000.000  passenger-car  tires  of  synthetic 
rubber  produced  this  year,  and  another  30.- 
OC'0,000  In  1944.  He  made  It  clear,  though — 
and  It  bears  reemphaslzing — that  although 
this  60und.<;  like  a  lot  of  tires  it  is  actually 
a  rock-bottom  minimum  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  essential  transportation. 

So  there  is  no  Justification  for  relaxing  cur 
vigilance  in  protecting  and  extending  the  life 
of  every  bit  of  rubber  that  we  have,  Mainly, 
that  means  practicing  all  the  rules  for  tire 
health,  sharing  your  car.  and  confining  your 
mileage  to  the  essentials. 

As  for  the  Immediate  problem  of  producing 
enough  synthetic  rubber  to  keep  the  United 
Nations  rolling  toward  victory  on  the  battle 
fronts  and  sustaining  essential  civilian  trans- 
portation, the  Jeffers  report  indicates  that 
that  problem  Is  fairly  well  In  hand.  It  esti- 
mates that  about  250,000  tons  of  synthetic 
rubbers  of  all  types  will  be  produced  this 
year  in  the  United  States,  and  the  production 
In  19-14  sliould  be  750,0C'0  tons  or  more,  which 
definitely  means  that  we  are  winning  the 
battle  of  rubber. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OBBOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  30, 1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OM.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Ore- 
gonian  of  Portland.  Oreg..  for  Septem- 
ber 23,  1943.  concerning  General  Mar- 
shall.   The  editorial  follows: 

No  Other  military  commander  In  the  his- 
tory of  America '■  wars  has  enjoyed  such  pub- 
lic and  oOcial  backing  as  Oen.  George  C. 
Ilaishall.  That  goes  for  George  Washington 
and  Ulyases  8.  Grant,  who  solidified  their 
njiporX  after  rather  than  before  their  vic- 
tories. And  in  no  other  country  in  the  pres- 
ent warring  wcwld,  save  possibly  China,  is 
there  •  captain  to  approach  his  particular 
position. 

Kussla  Is  without  a  known  over-all  strate- 
gist, unlsas  It  is  Sulln  himself,  Vsnoue  able 
RussUn  genersls  have  been  mentkmed  and 
hare  passed  from  attention,  BriMin  hae 
muddled  along  s»  far  as  her  military  eoaw 
menders  are  eoncerned,  Throtigh  the  bard 
test  of  battle,  Generals  Aiesander  and  Mont- 
gomery and  Lord  liountbatten,  have  eome 
to  prumlnenee,  but  mors  as  fleld  eommanders 
than  s«  oveT'SlI  strategleU  sggspt,  possibly. 
In  the  case  of  Alexander,  go  also  In  the  ease 
of  Japan,  partleularly  stnee  the  death  of 
Tamamoto.  And  of  eourse,  Germany  U  In 
that  category  also,  where  commanders  have 
died  or  disappeared  abruptly  and  where 
there  Is  no  approach  to  a  Bismsrck,  Hinden- 
btsrg,  or  Ludandorff— only  confusion. 

In  regard  to  our  own  military  picture,  It 
Is  natural  there  should  be  extrsms  admirers 
of  General  llaeArthur  and  of  General  Blsen- 
bower.  But  even  the  partisans  of  theee  field 
conmanders  will  seldom  be  found  arguing 
against  General  llanhall  so  far  as  the  gen- 
eral command  and  the  strategy  of  the  war 
are  eonearned.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
our  active  pert  In  the  war— through  all  the 
aaeetln^  of  Mr.  Rooeevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill 
and  of  the  )olnt  war  council*— word  hae  been 
leaking  out  that  General  Manrhall  was  the 
•trategle  brain.  Both  the  President  and  the 
prune  minletor  have  publicly  paid  htm  oom* 
pllment  on  that  seore.  And  atnee,  at  the 
same  time,  hie  ilmplloity,  self-effacement, 
forthnghtness  and  conseeratlon,  have  woo 
ffnntTfM  and  ths  country,  be  U  placed  In  a 
poaitlon  wholly  unique  In  our  military  bla- 
tory. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  all  be  determined  to  give 
full  credit  to  ths  British  Government  and  to 
tbe  British  war  cabinet  if  they  actually  do 
accept  General  Marshall  as  the  supreme  com- 
mander In  chief — as  now  seems  to  be  the 
Issue.  Barly  In  the  war,  the  report  was  that 
tbe  Brltlah  people,  in  view  of  their  exposed 
poeltlon.  never  would  be  able  to  accept  any- 
one but  a  British  commander  for  the  direct 
Invasion  of  Europe — someone  fully  aware, 
from  the  Brltlah  viewpoint,  of  how  com- 
pletely the  British  ities  would  be  denuded  in 
oaee  of  defeat,  and  of  how  l<<tportant  tbla 
would  be.  If  now,  General  Marahall  Is  ac- 
cepted as  the  supreme  oommander.  probably 
operating,  to  begin  with,  from  London  head- 
quarters, this  will  be  a  eompllment  and  vote 
of  confldenoe  which  has  no  precedent  and 
owtainly  should  not  be  undercatlmated. 


Frank  Michael  O'Brien 
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or 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  vrw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30,  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
death,  on  September  22,  of  Prank  M. 
O'Brien,  distinguished  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York,  as  well  as  the  Nation,  lost  a  great 
man  and  a  great  American;  the  loss  to 
American  journalism,  at  its  best,  which 
his  luminous  talents  had  served  with 
unselfish  Industry,  integrity,  strength. 
and  grace  for  the  better  part  of  his  68 
years,  remains  profound  and  irreparable. 

Ever  since  1926,  when  he  succeeded  to 
ihe  editorship  so  notably  discharged  by 
his  renowned  predecessors,  the  late 
Charles  A,  Dana  and  Edward  P.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  03rien  met  and  maintained  the  full 
measure  of  his  responsibility  to  them,  to 
hU  profesMon,  to  hM  community,  and 
to  hl«  country  with  mich  modest  alstlnc- 
tlon  and  self-effacing  all-absorbing  dr- 
votlon  that  he  is  forever  cn«hrJncd  a*  the 
p«er  and  companion  of  hU  famotut  ttnc- 
runnerx,  the  third  of  a  nnblr  triumvirate, 
the  Uut  of  an  lUustrioui  dyna»t.y. 

Born  In  Dunkirk,  N,  Y.,  of  that  IrUh 
immigrant  ftock  whose  sturdy  and  »t<*r- 
ling  virtues  have  enriched  our  Nation 
throughout  its  entire  hl«tory,  Prank 
Michael  O'Brien  brought  to  his  task  thoM> 
qualities  of  character  which  are  always 
associated  with  the  Irish— a  warm  abun- 
dant vitality,  energy,  and  «er,»e  of  humor, 
a  wide  range  of  human  sympathy,  a 
quick  intelligence  and  tenderness,  a  deep 
loyalty  to  the  highest  Ideals  in  thought 
and  conduct,  the  courage  of  his  Impulses 
as  well  aa  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
a  pure  lova  of  God  and  of  his  fellow  mt-n, 
an  uncompromising  passion  for  the  truth 
and  an  equally  uncompromising  con- 
tempt for  sham,  hypocrisy,  humbug,  and 
dUhonor. 

According  to  his  obituary  noltceK,  it 
would  appear  that.  a«  a  boy.  Prank 
O'Brien  aeplred  above  all  else  to  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  engineer's  seat  in  the 
cab  of  a  locomotive.  This  ambition,  we 
are  told,  faded  into  oblivion  on  the  day 
he  got  his  first  newspaper  job.  Never- 
theless, if  I  may  take  issue  on  this  point, 
I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that,  In  the 
final  analysis,  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  American  journalism  was  es- 
sentially that  of  an  engineer  of  the  Amer- 
ican mind  and  soul,  directing  and  driving 
a  powerful  locomotive,  the  most  powerful 
in  the  world — the  engineer  of  free  and 
untrammeled  thought  in  the  locomotive 
of  public  opinion. 

As  head  of  a  great  American  news- 
paper. Frank  O'Brien  was  ever  vigilant 
at  the  throttle.  Jealously  watchful  of  our 
American  heritage  of  liberty  of  opinion 
and  speech,  scornful  of  the  threats  and 
pressures  of  special  Interests  and  selfish 
seeking,  an  unrelenting  foe  of  everything 


and  everybody  false,  pompou.";,  and  anti- 
American. 

That  record  of  his  service  to  his  job 
and  his  fellow  citizens  is  surely  the  rec- 
ord he  himself  would  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered by.  When  Frank  O'Brien  climbed 
down  from  his  engineer's  seat  and  turned 
in  his  report  on  his  last  run  to  the  Su- 
preme Engineer  of  us  all  he  must  have 
been  greeted  with  a  warm  welcome  as  he 
entered  into  his  well-earned  rest  and 
reward : 

When  earth's  last  picture  is  painted,  and  the 

tubes  are  twisted  and  dried, 
When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded,  and  the 

youngest  critic  has  died, 
We  shall  rest  and.  faith,  we  shall  need  it;  lie 

down  for  an  aeon  or  two. 
Till  the  Master  of  all  good  workmen  shall  put 

us  to  work  anew. 
And  only  the  Maater  shall  praise  us,  and  only 

the  Master  shall  blame, 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one 

shall  work  for  fame, 
But  each  for  the  Joy  of  the  working,  and  each 

in  his  separate  star 
Shall  paint  the  thlni?  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God 

of  things  as  they  arc. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Bun  of  September  23. 
1C43  I 

nAMK  hi   omnn 

"J^Jll  biK  hf  wn«i  of  hfuwn  »nd  fk«  of 
Yytnrnr  btit  bl'.ci/«r  (cVlll  of  »n»h<l  »nd  h'-srt. 
To  th'/**"  miM  v\'y^r\'i  ii%WK\t\U><\  with  fi*n% 
M  ()\it\*n\  in  t)**-  rtnlly  rondu't  </f  this  nrws- 
|>Mp<-r  h«  wiu.  first  ni  All,  K  tt\»t\<\,  ftnd  Sft«r 
ih«t  H  iiUi>f«-m*'  mufci^f  of  lh«»r  PfSft-  It 
would  vlojoi«  nil  hi»  rnnorjs  of  pr<rf««sumiil 
proprii-iy  for  th»m  f »  ln<Jut««  in  (rsiravsgsttt 
iDmcnution  ovi-r  his  pursing  Thi*y  can 
but  u'  kJiowJet.Ke  'lie  d*iUh  «n»d  utfntfm  of 
their  losi* 

BirnpUcity  and  InreKilty  wetc  th«  keys  of 
hU  (harncter  Thou(?li  he  wss  vigilant  to 
not*  and  evaluate  the  most  mtnuta  shlfUi 
in  Irendu  of  popular  thought,  he  was  never- 
theless a  helm:msn  and  not  a  weatbervsn*. 
By  the  polor  itar  of  his  own  carefully  pond- 
ered convictions  he  uteered  a  well-charted 
course  acr(/ss  every  se.i  of  controversy.  He 
had  the  highest  re«pect  for  the  readers  of  his 
newspaper;  he  held  In  profound  distrust  all 
t  nrrrn  niid  rubble  rrtusers  and  domagogs. 
He  onre  wrote  this  In  a  letter  to  a  rrltlc  who 
hnd  rfjmplnliicd  that  a  leading  »rtlcl«  op- 
posinz  a  rlty  sales  tan  hnd  not  b«tn  sutB* 
rlerilly  mrlnmst^jry : 

"TJje  Wun  has  nrver  fotjiid  It  ner«is*sry  to 
bellow  n»  Its  readers  or  to  trwil  th«m  s«  If 
they  wers  |2-yt'nr*o1d  children.  It  credits 
thrtri  with  reas^tiiiig  processes  whU'h  enable 
them,  whMi  a  KUbJ<-rt  is  well  Illuminated,  to 
errlvp  at  iheir  own  derisions," 

AlthouK'  the  fttena  of  debate  was  not  his 
favorite  flt-ld,  he  never  hesitated  to  enter  It 
when  occasif)n  seemed  to  call.  He  could 
breiik  a  thlvulrcus  lance  with  any  worthy 
foe,  but  when  It  cnme  to  deadlier  combat  bit 
favorite  weapon  was  the  rapier,  never  the 
bludge<jn 

Pew  men  of  Mr  CBrlcn's  native  shyneae 
and  modesty  hnve  managed  to  scale  the  pro- 
fessional heights  to  which  he  attained.  Al- 
though over  the  years  .his  Influence  upon 
public  opinion  has  been  enormous,  the  circle 
of  his  Intimates  was  small  and  be  did  bis 
best  to  keep  It  so.  He  rarely  attended  public 
dinners  and  a.ssemblles.  An  invitation  to 
dine  with  visiting  royalty,  whether  d  rank 
or  of  fame,  almost  invariably  found  him 
equipped  with  a  previous  engagement.  It 
was  never  easy  for  any  passing  potentate, 
however  well  armed  with  letters  of  Introduc- 
tion, to  pass  through  the  door  of  hig  private 
office.    He  once  told  a  friend  that  he  didn't 


care  much  to  meet  so-called  important  peo- 
p'?  If  anybody  said  or  did  anything  really 
Important,  he  explained,  he  would  hear  about 
it  or  read  about  it  anyway. 

But  he  did  seek  acquaintances  among  the 
common  run  of  folk.  He  believed  that  the 
poor  have  a  bttter  grip  on  the  realities  of 
existence  than  the  well-to-do.  The  poor,  he 
was  wont  to  say,  come  face  to  face  with  these 
realltie.s  almost  every  day  of  their  lives  and 
have  no  language  with  which  to  speak  of 
them  save  that  of  unvarnished  candor.  He 
knew  many  of  the  working  people  with  whom 
he  came  into  occasional  contact,  could  call 
most  of  Ihem  by  name,  remembered  whom 
and  when  they  married,  how  many  children 
they  had.  how  they  were  getting  along, 
whether  a  friendly  hand  might  give  a  needed 
lift  over  a  hard  place.  He  helped  but  never 
patronized. 

He   knew    the   pclitics   of   New    York   City 
and  State  as  an  industrious  schoolboy  may 
know    his   primer.     His    memory    for    names, 
quotations,    and    incidents    was    prodigious. 
He  knew  something— and  sometimes  a  great 
deal— about    most    of    the    city's    politicians, 
from  leaders  to  party  hacks— knew  to  whom 
they   were   Indebted   for   favors,   how   much 
they  did  or  did  not  contribute  to  party  funds, 
what  Jobs  they  were  after,  what  friends  they 
mi;'ht  be  expected  to  a«(«Ut,  what  causes  had 
claimed    their    allegiance    In    the    past.     He 
could  forecart  the  results  of  sn  electoral  csm- 
pal!<n  with  something  approarhlng  clslrvoy- 
anr*     He  never  forgot  a  man  known  ss  a 
keeper  of  his  word;    he  neither  totwai  xtnt 
i(fr(iHi/0  a  tirentUT  of  promises,  a  betrayer  of 
trusts     He  t^ld  th«  truth  hlmaelf  and  eK-    < 
{)e''Ud  oihTs  Ui  (in  lik^wis*-;  once  b«  made 
up  him  mind  thst  »mn*t>ody  wae  undepimd' 
aht«  (n  a  trifler  with  vt^tuny,  h«  was  M(al»i»t 
him  Uff  the  rest  r/f  his  life,  tia  niatt/-r  ut  whst 
station  that  person  aft«rward  miKtu  a««*nd 
Whatever  Mr.  O'Brien  wroie  he  wrote  with 
■purkle     He  had  a  trenchant,  sometimes  a 
mordant,   wit,   but   his  editorial   uturaruee 
were  characterl;£ed  by  a  clear,  compact,  end 
luminous  style  which  marked  a  fine  sense  of 
proportion  and  fiiness  of  things     He  nev?r 
used  four  words  where  three  would  do  the 
Job;  he  never  wrote  a  pretentlotis  word  when 
a  simple  one  would  serve.    Sham  be  abomi- 
nated;   pomposity    he    loathed;    Intellectual 
dishonesty  was  U)  him  an  unpardonable  sin. 
Whenever  he  encountered  any  of  these  Im- 
posters  he  lashed  out  with  phrases  that  bit 
and   stung.     Yet   there    were   occasions   snd 
themes    upon    which    be    could    write    with 
amn/lng   tenderness     In  his  personal  rela- 
tions  with   coworkers   and   subordinates   he 
was  more  than  fair;  be  was  considerate  m  a 
way  that  revesled  a  sincere  and  aflectlonate 
g(x>d  nature. 

The  Sun  is  proud  of  lis  lor>g  line  of  editors. 
from  Dana  through  Miuhell  to  O'Brien  It 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr  O'Brien's  colleagues  that 
in  every  respect  he  wus  the  {leer  of  bU  Illus- 
trious predecessors.  Most  of  them  will  cuy 
that  they  are  better  newspapermen  for  hnv- 
Ing  sat  at  the  feet  <if  Prunk  O'Brien,  All  of 
them  will  fay  that  to  know  ^im  was  to  be 
strengthened  In  faith  in  the  Innate  dignity 
of  the  human  race. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Tlme.«l 
"He  was  a  newspaper  man's  newspaper 
man."  Frank  M  O'Brien,  whom  our  neigh- 
bor, the  Sun.  has  Just  lost  as  editor,  could 
hardly  be  described  in  any  better  phrase.  He 
had  worked  his  way  up  through  nearly  every 
rung  of  the  ladder.  He  hcd  been,  on  various 
papers,  proofreader's  assistant,  local  reporter, 
correspondent,  political  reporter,  news  editor, 
city  editor,  editorial  writer,  columnist  and 
editor  He  had  a  gift  for  mordant  humor 
under  which  many  a  victim  smarted  But 
he  .ilso  had  a  depth  of  feeling  that  won  him 
thr  Pulitzer  Pr^ze  in  1921  for  his  article  on 


the  burial  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  The 
other  qualities  of  his  writing— hie  accuracy, 
terseness,  sureness  of  touch — had  been  ardu- 
ously mastered  out  of  a  wide  experience.  He 
will  long  be  revered  by  younger  writers  on 
the  Sun  as  he  himself  had  revered  his  own 
predecessor  as  editor,  Edward  P.  Mitchell. 
His  death  is  a  profiuid  loss,  not  only  to  the 
Sun  but  to  American  Journalism. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribtine] 
In  the  death  of  Frank  Michael  O'Brien, 
editor  of  the  Sun,  American  newspaperdom 
loses  one  of  its  ablest  figures.  He  was  a 
modest  man,  not  widely  known  to  the  public; 
in  his  own  profession,  however,  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  master.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  could  do  anything  in  a  newspaper 
office  that  needed  to  be  done,  and  that  he 
could  do  it  well.  His  long  and  distinguished 
term  as  editor  of  his  paper  won  him  recog- 
nition as  a  worthy  successor  to  those  other 
two  exceptional  Journalists,  Charles  A.  Dana 
and  Edward  P.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  as  a  writer,  was  known  for 
his  unusual  clarity.  There  was  never  any- 
thing slipshod  or  slovenly  about  bis  style, 
and  he  could  not  abide  these  traits  In  other 
writers.  He  well  deserved  tbe  Pulitzer  prlee. 
wblcb  he  won  in  IWl  for  his  editorial  on  the 
burial  of  tbe  Unknown  Soldier,  which  to  tbla 
day  remains  a  model  of  simplicity,  feeling, 
and  genuine  elMjuence.  Llkcwlee,  hts  Tbe 
nuny  ot  the  Sun  was  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Mitchell 
said  of  It, '  the  first  real  biography  of  a  news- 
paper Itself,"  and  It  will  remain  good  read> 
ing  a4  long  as  p«r/pte  sre  lnt«rMt«d  In  news- 
papers and  tl>«  people  who  make  tbtm, 

Th«re  was  a  great  deal  more  to  Frank 
0»rieti  than  bla  knowledge  at  affaira  and 
tUs  profeset/nial  <'^m<peience,  great  ae  theae 
were  Me  pooaeaaed  that  vsliubU  quality 
wblrb  can  best  be  summed  up  in  tb4i  word 
•characur  ";  tbla  quality  was  evident  not  only 
In  his  own  life  but  it  left  its  mark,  aa  It  in- 
evitably would,  upon  the  newspaper  whoae 
policies  he  directed  He  bad  the  scholar's 
contempt  for  aboddy  and  devUma  writing, 
and  the  gentleman'a  hatred  for  ahabblneaa 
and  indecency  wherever  found.  If  the  mak- 
ing of  newapapers  is  a  noble  profeaalon— and 
we  believe  it  Is— then  men  like  Frank  O'Brien 
made  it  so, 

isiTcmiAL  Twitrna  to  t,A'r»  imtob  or  tms  sow 
iw  ovT-or-Toww  WEWSFAwaa 
I  from  tbe  Hartford  CourantI 
The  death  of  Frank  M  O'Brien,  editor 
ttt  the  Hew  York  Sun,  l«ives  the  profeaalon  of 
Journalism  in  the  United  Btaies  dUtlnctly 
poorer,  City  edit4^>r  of  tbe  Buffalo  Expreas  at 
the  early  age  at  31,  Mr,  O'Brien  waa  an  active 
newapaperman  for  4a  yeara,  and  not  far  re- 
moved  from  newa  work  during  tbe  yeara  he 
served  as  secretary  of  Mayor  Oeorge  B.  Mc- 
Clellan  of  New  York,  between  100«  and  IBIO, 
He  bad  occupied  the  poat  of  Dana  and  Mitch- 
ell, one  of  tbe  most  dlstlnguiabed  In  the 
Nation,  since  December,  1936, 

Despite  the  anonymity  that  must  abroud 
the  work  of  an  editor  or  editorial  writer,  Mr. 
O'Bricn'a  writings  were  easily  detected  by 
many  of  the  thousands  who  dally  scanned  the 
Sun's  pages.  Once,  to  the  honor  of  the  pro- 
fession he  adorned,  that  rule  of  namelessneps 
was  broken,  when  his  unforgettable  editorial 
on  "The  Unknown  Soldier,"  written  In  1921, 
was  singled  out  for  a  Pulitzer  iprlze  award. 
The  article  is  now  required  reading  In  every 
American  school  of  Journalism  worthy  of  the 
name. 

To  many  a  layman  unversed  In  the  ways 
of  sanctum  and  city  room,  Mr.  O'Brien  became 
known  and  appreciated  through  his  book, 
The  Story  of  the  Sun,  published  in  1918 
and  still  con/iidered  a  model  history  of  an  In- 
dividual newspaper.     By  hie  deft  descriptions 


of  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  his  doti^ty  managlpg 
editor,  Amos  Cummings;  of  Selah  M.  Clark, 
the  Great  American  Condenser,  who  for 
years  as  head  of  the  copy  desk  taught  so  many 
now  famous  authors  how  to  pack  their 
punches;  of  "Boss"  Lord,  Sam  Wood,  the  ship- 
news  poet;  the  irrepressible  Frank  Ward 
O'Malley,  who  really  discovered  Broadway,  and 
the  other  characters  that  made  his  chosen 
paper  the  delight  of  New  York,  he  revealed 
the  real  romance  that  lies  behind  the  dally 
production  of  a  newspaper.  If  the  Sun  has 
been  for  these  many  years,  a  newspaperman'a 
Bible,  credit  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
Frank  O'Brien. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun] 

Save  on  such  occasions  as  that  in  1921, 
when  his  editorial  on  the  burial  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  in  Arlington  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize,  few  people  outside  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession knew  much  about  Prank  M.  O'Brien, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sim.  who  died  yester- 
day. But  all  mature  men  inside  that  profes- 
sion knew  about  blm  and  tala  high  compe- 
tence, day  in  and  day  out. 

Not  ail  bla  work  was  done  on  the  Sun.  of 
course.  He  waa  the  sort  of  writer  and  re- 
porter for  wboae  aerviees  new^M^iars  com- 
peted among  themselves,  and  b«  was  em- 
ployed by  perhaps  half  a  doscn  of  ttasn  btfora 
he  settled  down  to  be  the  elder  statMroaa  of 
the  Sun,  Ths  paper  wbicb  got  hlsi  Ihmw  In 
advance  that  It  would  acqulra  cool  an4 
mature  judgment,  teehnleal  ttltl,  and  btimaa 
warmth,  and  witft  th«M  a  self-effadlBf  mod' 
mxy  a  willlngnMs  to  fMrga  bla  IdMitny  wltli 
that  /rf  the  Journal  of  wtoldli  he  was  a  part. 
If4  was  no  prima  donna, 

Yet  becauae  of  his  ittdfnent  and  bis  sUtt, 
bis  personality  shone  ttoroufto  the  itdak  df 
anonymity  wbleb  ha  ebote  to  wear,  Free* 
ticed  readers  could  pick  his  work  oul  of  the 
mass  and,  even  when  h«  forbore  to  write,  the 
Imprint  of  his  method  was  there,  Maety. 
scrabbled  writing,  like  hasty,  scrabbled  opln- 
lon,  was  difBcult  In  any  oOee  of  whieh  he  wae 
a  part. 

In  tbe  nuilntenance  of  Its  standards  jour- 
nalism probably  suffers  from  more  handlei^M 
and  more  temptations  than  most  eallings, 
Frank  O'Brien  was  one  of  those  practltlonars 
whose  profeoslotuil  pride  kept  tbe  newspapera 
with  which  be  waa  aaeoclated  from  giving  up 
hard-won  ground, 

(From  the  Syraotise  Herald) 
Frank  M.  CBrien,  whom  death  has  re- 
moved from  the  editorship  of  the  Mew  Tork 
Sun,  waa  the  Inheritor  of  a  great  tradition 
which  be  revered  and  worthily  earrled  on. 

This  native  of  Dunkirk  had  been  a  re« 
porter  In  Buffalo  while  Charles  A,  Dana  wae 
serving  bU  last  years  as  head  of  the  newspa- 
per for  which  be  won  national  reeognt- 
tlon,    •    •    • 

It  was  aald  of  Mr.  CBrien  that  he  eould 
do  anything  to  be  done  about  a  newspi^^ 
of^ce  and  do  It  a  little  better  than  anyone 
elae.  He  avoided  tbe  spotlight  of  personal 
publicity,  concentrating  on  his  Job.  He  was 
a  forceful  editorial  writer,  known  for  his 
clarity  Hla  Integrity  of  character  was  re- 
flected In  the  newspaper  he  directed. 

(From  tbe  Buffalo  Courler-Bxpreaa] 
In  conferring  an  honorary  degree  on  Frank 
M.  O'Brien  the  late  Cardinal  Hayea  cited 
him  as  "the  complete  joiu'nailat — a  man 
whose  Identity  la  usually  concealed  in  the 
customary  anonymity  of  jotirnallam,  but 
whose  pen  is  a  source  of  needed  guidance  to 
this  topsy-turvydom." 

If  Frank  O'Brien  preferred  tbe  traditional 
anonymity  of  his  craft  ea  far  aa  the  reading 
public  was  concerned,  he  was  no  dim  arvl 
Bhadowy  entity  to  other  newspapermen.    It 
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would  be  dlfflcult  to  find  an  experienced 
American  newspaperman  to  wbom  tbe  name 
of  Frank  O'Brien  la  unknown. 

Indeed,  the  laU  editor  of  Tbe  Sim  of  New 
York  had  become  almost  a  legend  in  his  pro- 
fesslon  whUe  he  still  lived.  He  was  a  great 
newspaperman,  one  of  the  greatest  of  his 
times.  It  U  a  source  of  pride  to  the  Courier - 
Bzpress  ttiat  Prank  O'Brien  began  his  bril- 
liant career  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  old 
Courier  and  later  became  city  editor  of  the 
old  Express — and  therefore  might  be  termed 
doubly  an  alumnus  of  this  new8pq;)er. 


Post- War  EaptoyneDt— A  Job  for  Private 
Entaprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaaooH 

IN  IHX  HODBI  OF  RSPRKSKNTATIVSS 

Thuriday.  September  30.  1943 

Mr.  ANOEIXb  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcord.  I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Oregon  Labor  Press,  the  same  being  a 
statement  of  8.  Eugene  Allen,  editor  and 
manacer.     The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

rOOT-WAS  BUTLOnCZMT — A  JOB  FOB   PRIVAR 


(Statement  of  S.  Sugene  Allen,  editor  and 
manager,  Oregon  Labor  Press  (A.  P.  of  L.) 
to  3<man  C.  OICabomxt.  conducting  hear- 
ings In  Portland  for  tbe  Poet-War  Plan- 
ning Committee  of  the  U.  8.  Senate) 

X  appreciate  the  c^portxmlty  to  make  this 
brief  statement  to  yoiir  committee.  Senator. 

At  the  outset  I  want  It  made  clear  that  I 
dont  belleTe  there  Is  any  pie  in  the  sky. 
WhMt  we  have — or  what  we  will  get — will  be 
what  we  work  for  and  what  we  pay  for. 
Whether  or  not  we  get  our  money's  worth  in 
any  enterprise,  be  It  post-war  planning  or 
something  tlMe,  depends  largely  on  how  well 
we  xmderstand  what  we  are  doing  and  on 
knowing  what  we  want  so  that  we  can  set  out 
to  secure  It  by  the  moat  direct  route. 

One  of  the  leesons  that  we  surely  have 
learned  from  our  experiences  during  the  past 
U  years  is  that.  In  the  main,  "made  work" 
and  even  legitimate  public  works  are  unpro- 
ductive. Such  work  is  In  the  nature  of  a 
service  and  not  oi  production;  and  stand- 
ards of  living  depend  upon  productive  enter- 
prise. In  other  words,  I  am  saying  that  the 
philosophy  of  providing  employment  to  cltl- 
■ens  by  government  has  served  to  enable 
those  eltlsena  who  received  the  employment 
to  live,  but  It  has  not  solved  the  fimdamental 
problem  of  unemploynoent  and  it  has  been 
carried  out  by  use  of  our  national  credit 
without  increasing  productive  capacity. 

X  hope  that  private  enterprise  and  free 
labor  will  combine  their  talents  and  re- 
sources to  build  an  expanding  economy  and 
thus  raise  standards  of  living  when  peace 
comes.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  philosophy  of 
we  economic  state  expanding  its  activities 
,and  bringing  better  living  standards.  Bather, 
X  think.  It  wlU  contract  standards  and  that 
with  the  contraction  will  come  abandonment 
of  free  institutions. 

Neither  labor  nor  Industry  has  been  en- 
tirely unselflab  in  the  past,  and  I  think  it 
highly  imlikely  that  they  will  be  in  the  fu- 
ture. Nevertheless  X  am  sure  that  both  groups 
have  learned  lessons.  They  have  seen  that 
the  solutions  to  their  problems  lie  In  the 


preservation  of  free  Institutions  and  In  gen- 
uine collective  bart;atning.  Both  are  learn- 
ing that  the  remedy  for  the  ills — real  or  fan- 
cied— ^that  they  suffer  is  not  to  hasten  to 
Washington  and  demand  a  law  but  to  sit 
down  with  mutual  confidence  and  solve  Iheir 
own  problems.  Pull  employment  at  high 
wages,  with  capacity  production  at  small 
profits  per  unit  bi:t  a  large  volume  of  unit 
sales  Is  essential  to  an  expanding  economy 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Now,  then,  I  apprehend  that  there  must 
be  some  continuinig  controls  of  business  and 
industry.  These  ought  to  be  kept  at  the  very 
minimum,  and  they  ought  to  have  only  one 
end  In  view — ^protfr:tlon  of  the  public  against 
unethical  and  unetKinomic  practices.  In  the 
long  run  neither  labor,  management,  agri- 
culture, nor  finance  may  Indulge  in  such 
practices  and  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  And  lack  of  public  confidence  meana 
repressive  legislation  that  may  well  etrike  at 
fimdamental  liberties. 

Despite  my  conviction  that  we  must  rely 
upon  private  industry  and  free  labor  and 
agriculttire  to  provide  a  secure  future  and  an 
increasing  standard  of  living,  I  know  that 
goverxmiental  agencies  must  take  a  large — al- 
though, I  hope,  temporary — part  in  the  im- 
mediate post-war  era.  While  plant  reconver- 
sion and  expansion  is  taking  place  our  people 
must  have  employmentT.  I  do  not  have  a  de- 
tailed plan  in  mind,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  factors  that  I  think  cannot  be  ignored 
in  this  connection. 

In  1032,  we  found  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental subdivisions  had  largely  exhausted 
their  credit  and  were  without  funds.  The 
Federal  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
In  excellent  financial  position  and  had  sound 
credit.  In  my  opinion,  this  situation  is 
likely  to  be  reversed  when  hostilities  cease. 
State  and  local  governments  are  getting  debt 
retired  and  building  up  reserves.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  is  btirdened  with  a  tre- 
mendoiis  debt.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind  when  making  postwar  calculations. 
The  pattern  Is  not  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
emergency  days  of  1932. 

Now  then  I  said  in  the  beginning  that  we 
have  to  pay  for  what  we  get.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  methods  of  payment.  Past 
experience  indicates  that  most  of  us  would 
rather  have  someone  else  pay  the  bill.  I 
think  serious  consideration  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  whatever  public  works 
programs  are  undertaken  being  placed  upon  a 
self-llqiildating  basis,  as  far  as  possible. 

Such  projects  might  Include  roads,  tunnels, 
bridges,  waterway  improvements,  and  proj- 
ects of  that  character.  Of  course,  certain 
projects  such  as  schools  and  municipal  im- 
provements which  are  not  capable  of  being 
handled  in  that  manner  should  supplement 
such  self-liquidating  projects. 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  taxation  and  public  finance  ought  to 
be  reviewed  and  definite  areas  defined  for 
Federal,  State  and  local  taxation.  This  must 
be  done  If  we  are  to  avoid  costly  and  du- 
llcatlng  revenue  systems,  and  no  fair  basis  of 
taxation  can  be  arrived  at  without  consid- 
eration of  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  Cer- 
tainly It  woi(ld  be  a  proper  one  for  considera- 
tion now. 

ThlM  is  a  very  brief  discussion  of  only  a  few 
major  points,  but  they  are  matters  that  I 
consider  Important  and  upon  which  decisions 
must  be  made  In  order  to  formulate  a  sound 
policy.  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  I 
think  that  most  Americans  hope  that  govern- 
mental enterprise  will  not  become  entrenched 
and  that  Oovemment  will  turn  its  resources 
to  development  of  an  expanding  economy  by 
enabling  private  enterprise  to  build  up  re- 
serves now  for  that  day  and  to  preserve  the 
free  institutions  that  make  private  enterprise 
possible. 


Geor^a  4-H  Club  Liberty  Ship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  19i3 

Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  mid- April  the  110.000  4-H  Club 
members  in  Georgia,  led  by  county  and 
home  demonstration  agents,  have  been 
selling  and  buying  War  bonds  to  pay 
for  a  $2,000,000  10,000-ton  Liberty  ship. 
At  least,  they  started  out  to  sell  that 
many,  and  ended  up  with  enough  bonds 
bought  and  sold  to  pay  for  more  than 
four  such  ships — more  than  $9,500,000 
worth. 

To  make  the  program  more  complete, 
they  are  raising  food  projects  in  their 
4-H  work  to  fill  the  ship  with  food  to 
go  to  our  men  in  the  armed  forces. 
Actually,  of  course,  this  ship  will  not  be 
loaded  with  the  food,  but  the  club  mem- 
bers are  growing  enough  food  to  sell 
to  fill  one  or  more  ships,  and  this  food 
will  be  reieased  into  commercial  trade 
channels. 

On  September  17  this  ship  was 
launched  in  Savannah,  and  Sallie  Cook, 
a  Newton  County  4-H  girl,  christened 
it.  Also,  attending  the  launching  were 
more  than  300  outstanding  4-H  mem- 
bers who  had  helped  in  the  bond  selling 
end  food-production  drives.  Many  of 
the  boys  and  girls  were  seeing  a  ship  for 
the  first  time  and  were  amazed  at  the 
size  of  their  contribution  to  the  war 
effort. 

To  reach  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
who  might  be  interested  in  busang  a  bond 
the  club  members  spent  their  spare  sum- 
mer hours  going  from  house  to  house  in 
the  rural  areas,  and  from  one  business 
house  to  another  in  towns  and  cities.  In 
some  counties  4-H  members  led  the  bond 
drives  for  1  or  more  months. 

Each  bond  purchaser  received  a  cer- 
tificate bearing  a  picture  of  a  Liberty  ship 
and  stating  that  Georgia  4-H'ers  appre- 
ciated the  help  given  to  their  campaign. 
County  and  home  demonstration  agents, 
who  distributed  the  certificates,  reported 
that  many  4-H  members  bought  bonds  in 
the  drive. 

The  Georgia  4-H'ers  named  their  ship 
for  Georgia's  former  senator,  Hoke 
Smith,  because  he  was  coauthor  of  the 
act  creating  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  of  which  4-H  work  is  a  part. 
Already  South  Carolina  clubsters  are 
conducting  a  similiar  campaign  to  pay 
for  a  sister  ship,  the  steamship  Asbury 
F.  Lever. 

Congratulations  to  the  Georgia  4-H'ers 
on  their  outstanding  work  have  come 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  Extension  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  realizing  the 
value  of  the  idea  in  selling  bonds  in  rural 
areas,  has  sent  an  explanation  of  the 
name-a-shlp  idea  to  all  State  etxension 
services  in  the  Nation. 
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And  alieady  several  ether  States  are 
making  plans  to  nr.me  a  Liberty  ship. 
North  C^t'.iina  Clnb  Leader  L.  R  Har- 
rill  has  indicated  "We  probably  will  ro  to 
sea,  too."  And  Oklahoma  4-H'ers  are 
paying  toi  a  numbei  of  bombers  with 
bends.  Pians  for  4-H  members  in  other 
States  to  name  and  pay  for  Liberty  ships 
are  under  way. 

In  their  fill-a-ship  and  food-for- 
fiphters  campa;pn,  the  Georgia  4-H  Club 
boys  anu  girls  are  producing  seven  im- 
portant food  pioducts  needed  by  men  in 
the  armed  forces.  These  are  beef,  pork, 
poultry  eggs,  Irish  potatoes,  sweetpota- 
toes.  and  peanuts.  All  of  these  can  be 
produced  throughout  the  State,  and  club 
members  in  each  county  are  attempting 
to  grow  ennugn  of  these  products  for  sale 
to  feed  the  servicemen  of  their  county 
for  a  year. 

Records  ba.sed  on  service  units  are  be- 
ing kept  on  these  food-production  proj- 
ects. A  service  unit  is  the  beef,  potatoes, 
or  any  other  of  the  foods  one  man  in  the 
armed  forces  eats  in  1  year. 

The  average  man  in  the  armed  forces 
eats  yearly  150  pounds  beef,  80  pounds 
pork,  45  pounds  poultry,  35  dozen  eggs, 
250  pounds  Iri.sh  potatoes.  25  pounds 
sweetpotatoes,  and  250  pounds  shelled 
I>eanuts. 


Townsend  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  September  30,  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
pursuit  of  better  legislation  for  our  peo- 
ple and  in  our  effort  to  improve  our 
standard  of  living  we  must  not  overlook 
our  first  obligation  as  Americans,  name- 
ly, the  winning  of  the  war  Whatever 
our  purposes  ai*  or  may  be  in  regard  to 
better  domestic  laws,  the  facts  are  that 
success  along  these  hnes  will  mean  little 
or  nothing  if  we  lose  the  war. 

The  Townsend  members  throughout 
the  country  are  sincere,  patriotic  Amer- 
icans. Their  sons  and  daughters  are 
serving  their  country  in  combat  areas 
and  on  the  home  front.  They  are  doing 
their  good  part  in  such  organizations  as 
the  Red  Cross,  the  U.  S.  O..  civilian 
defense,  and  other  groups  in  behalf  of 
the  war  effort.  Especially  have  they 
been  active  in  the  sale  of  War  bonds 
and  War  stamps.  With  true  American 
heritage  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
American  way  of  life  they  will  continue 
their  utmost  efforts  along  these  lines 
until  victory  is  ours. 

While  military  success  is  our  first  ob- 
jective, we  as  good  citizens  also  ha  'e  on 
the  home  front  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  our  way  of  life.  We  must 
preserve  our  American  institutions  and 
make  sure  that  when  the  soldier  boys 
return  home  they  will  have  a  job  and  the 
opportunity  of  free  enterprise. 


To  the  end  that  a  maximum  number 
of  jobs  may  be  provided  after  the  war, 
that  our  democracy  may  be  continued, 
and  to  meet  humanitarian  needs,  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  enact  the  principles  of 
the  Townsend  plan  into  law.  This  plan 
is  before  the  Congress  in  the  form  of  a 
bill,  H.R  1649  known  as  the  Cannon  bill, 
and  was  submitted  on  February  2  of  this 
year.  This  bill  has  been  and  is  now  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

This  plan  provides  for  national  uni- 
form annuities  for  senior  citizens  and 
those  incapable  of  employment.  The 
costs  of  these  benefits  are  to  be  paid  by 
a  tax  of  3  percent  on  the  gross  income  of 
persons  and  companies,  excepting  in- 
comes up  to  $100  a  month.  The  amount 
collected  by  this  tax.  less  administrative 
costs,  will  be  prorated  monthly  to  those 
qualifying. 

This  plan  of  providing  for  old  age  and 
for  total  disability  has  many  advantages 
over  our  present  unfair,  cumbersome, 
and  inadequate  social  security,  which,  if 
continued  and  extended,  will  create  a 
caste  system  no  democracy  can  tolerate. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  ad- 
vantages is  thF.t  it  treats  everybody  alike, 
all  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate  on  busi- 
ness volume — less  exemption — and  dis- 
bursements are  made  equally  to  an- 
nuitants, regardless  of  their  previous 
position  or  station  of  life. 

The  senior  citizen  retiring  from  gainful 
occupation,  whose  income  had  been  $100 
a  month,  would  receive  the  same  annuity 
as  the  person  who  had  received  $250  a 
month.  No  economic  royalty  pension 
class  would  be  possible  under  the  Town- 
send  plan  provisions. 

Millions  of  good  American  citizens  be- 
lieve the  Townsend  plan  should  be  given 
a  trial;  at  least  it  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
hearing  and  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Fair  play,  present  and  post-war 
conditions  demand  our  honest  and  sin- 
cere recognition  of  the  good  American 
principles  set  forth  in  H.  R.  1649.  Now. 
while  the  Congress  is  rather  inactive,  is 
a  good  time  to  delve  into  this  subject  of 
social  security.  I  urge  that  something 
along  this  line  be  done  without  delay. 


The  Goyerament  of  the  United  States 
Should  Do  Its  Part  in  Proyiding  Men 
for  Our  Armed  Forces  and  for  Our 
Essential  Cirilian  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL' T.CURTIS 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  September  30,  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  were  shocked  when  it  was  re- 
vealed recently  by  members  of  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  that  there  are 
300.000  single  men  and  married  men 
without  children,  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  37,  working  for  the  Government  and 
not  in  the  armed  forces. 


Mr.  Speaker,  can  it  be  possible  that 
the  bureaus,  boards,  and  agencies  of  this 
Government  are  a  party  to  draft  dodg- 
ing? The  necessary  functions  of  this 
Government  can  be  nm  without  those 
300.0C0  men.  They  are  not  indispensable. 
The  preservation  of  this  Grovemment  is 
not  dependent  upon  those  300.000 
people's  being  kept  on  the  Government 
pay  roll.  Before  the  homes  of  America 
are  invaded  and  fathers  of  small  children  , 
taken  into  the  armed  forces,  these  300,000 
men  in  Goverrunent  service,  who  are 
qualified  physically,  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  observation  that 
the  people  back  home  are  making  things 
go  with  a  minimum  of  help.  Farms,  fac- 
tories. oflBces.  stores,  shops,  restaurants, 
and  every  type  of  enterprise  are  getting 
along  with  little  or  no  help.  Men  and 
women  are  working  hard  and  long  hours. 
To  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces 
for  more  men,  the  various  Government 
boards,  bureaus,  and  agencies  should  be 
called  upon  to  do  as  well  as  the  people 
back  home  are  doing. 

A  very  thoughtful  editorial,  published 
in  the  Omaha  World-Herald  on  Sunday, 
September  26,  1943.  has  made  a  sugges- 
tion in  reference  to  manpower,  which 
merits  the  consideration  of  this  Congress. 
I  extend  my  remarks  by  including  that 
editorial ; 

MANPOWEX   PUaCXIPTION 

To  ease  the  manpower  shortage  this  news- 
paper offers  a  constructive  siiggestion:  Plre 
1,000.000  clviUan  Federal  employees. 

There  are  more  than  3.000,000  of  them  to- 
day Before  the  war  program  started  rolling 
in  1939  there  were  only  925.000,  although 
many  people  thought  the  bureaucracy  was 
somewhat  overstvifled  at  that  time. 

If  1,000,000  were  dismissed,  there  would 
remain  more  than  2.000,000 — more  than  twlcs 
as  many  as  In  1939. 

There  would  stUl  be  more  than  one  dvUlan 
employee  o\  the  Government  for  each  -five 
military  employees.  The  ratio  of  1  to  6  pre- 
vailed in  the  first  World  War. 

True,  some  of  the  miUion  who  might  be 
discharged  are  women,  and  men  not  eligible 
for  military  service.  But  presumably  every 
released  Oovemment  worker  would  be  able  to 
hold  a  Job  in  private  Industry.  Thus  the  plan 
would  make  1,000,000  additional  pairs  of 
hands  available  for  the  main  task  p.t  hand. 

But  perhaps  you  argue  that  the  Govern- 
ment couldn't  spare  1,000,000  employees. 
Perhaps  you  can  prove  It. 

Almost  every  business  firm  now  operating 
can  prove  with  pencil  and  .paper  that  it 
couldn't  f\inction  with  the  number  of  em- 
ployees It  now  has.  But  all  of  them  man- 
age somehow. 

The  Byrd  Economy  Committee  said: 

"The  Government  finds  Itself  in  the  pe- 
culiar position  of  advocating  and  sponsoring 
a  full  labor-utilization  program  within  pri- 
vate industry  but  neglecting  the  same  prob- 
lem insofar  as  the  Federal  service  is  con- 
cerned." 

Obviously  no  such  program  wUl  be  put 
into  effect  by  the  biu^aucrats  concerned. 
They  are  constantly  clamoring  for  more  em- 
ployees. Issuing  more  rules  and  regulations 
which  require  more  clerks  and  executives, 
increasing  the  red  tape  which  binds  th; 
Nation's  managed  economy. 

The  needed  reduction  can  be  made  only 
by  the  arbitrary  action  of  Congress. 

Granted,  such  an  order  would  cause  some 
confusion  until  the  bureau  heads  had  made 
the  neceeeary  reorganization. 

But  in  the  long  run  we  believe  It  would 
make  for  greater  simplicity,  less  confusion. 
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and  more  elBclency.  W.  M.  Jeffera  gave  a 
de'noiutration  of  that  when  with  a  mere 
hjndXul  of  employees  (by  Waahlngton  stand- 
ards; he  made  the  rubber  administration  the 
Dioet  succsfsTul  and  productive  agency  in 
the  Capital.  In  1  year's  time. 

A  drop  of  1.000,000  Government  pay  rollers 
tould  quickly  be  tran<aated  into  1XXX>,000 
more  soldiers  or  1.000.000  more  workers  In  the 
Undermanned  war  Industries. 

We  submit  it  is  worth  trying. 


Grito 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  SOtTTB  CAIOUMA 

IN  THB  ROUBI  OP  RSPRXBEMTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1943 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  South 
Carolina  hominy  is  a  favorite  food  at 
every  table.  In  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
coimtry  the  word  hominy  means,  the  big, 
whole  grains  of  com.  But  in  my  district 
when  we  speak  of  hominy  we  mean 
hominy  grits,  a  wholesome  cereal  food 
which  when  properly  prepared  is  a  dish 
fit  for  a  king.  We  all  eat  hominy — 
white,  black,  rich,  and  poor.  We  find  it 
equally  good  for  breakfast,  for  dinner 
and  for  supper.  Now,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  buy  grits  in  my  district. 
They  have  disappeared  from  store 
shelves.  One  reason  for  this,  I  am  In- 
formed, is  that  millers  can  get  more 
com  meal  than  grits  from  com  and.  the 
price  being  the  same,  they  grind  meal 
Instead  of  grits.  The  Office  of  Price 
Administration  should  remedy  this  sit- 
uation by  some  means.  Deprive  us  of 
anything  except  our  grits.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  war  eflort 
to  take  away  most  of  our  gasoline  and 
to  tell  us  when  we  can  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  a  pound  of  sxigar  and  when  we 
can  kill  our  hogs  and  drive  our  automo- 
biles. That  may  be  necessary  to  win  the 
war.  But  I  believe  that  in  some  way  the 
grits  bottleneck  can  be  broken  and  that 
we  can  win  the  war  and  have  grits  too. 

In  the  following  letter  I  have  asked 
Mr.  Brown  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admini- 
stration to  help  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem: 

SxrrxMBn  28.  1943. 
Hon.  Pacrnss  M.  Bxown. 

Director,  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Ma  BsowN :  At  the  present  time  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  buy  hominy  grits  from 
any  merchant  or  any  crossroads  store  In  the 
Fifth  District  of  South  Carolina.  Although 
corn  is  bountiful  and  the  small  millers  ate 
willing  to  grind  It,  there  is  some  fault  in  the 
price  or  distribution  plan  which  makes  It 
virtually  impossible  to  buy  this  inexpensive 
staple  food  which  Is  so  popular  in  o\ir  section 
of  the  country. 

This  shortage  evidently  Is  not  confined  to 
my  district  as  I  have  heard  complaints  from 
otiier  ar«as  as  to  the  difficulty  met  in  pur- 
chasing grits.  I  am  informed'^ihkt  the  ceil- 
ing price  on  grits  is  the  same  aa  that  on  corn 
meal,  and  it  may  bo  that  millers  are  grinding 
only  meal  as  they  can  get  more  meal  than 


grits  from  the  com.    There  may  be  other 
reasons  for  the  shortage  also. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  celling  price  on 
grits  could  be  raised  slightly  or  the  ceiling 
price  on  meal  lowered  slightly  or  some  other 
correction  In  the  present  distribution  plan 
made  to  meet  this  situation.  Small  though 
it  may  seem  in  the  war  program,  this  is  Im- 
portant to  the  people  of  my  district.  I  shovild 
appreciate  any  assistance  you  can  give  in 
working  out  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  P.  RlCHASDS, 

Member  of  Congress. 


A  Letter  From  Aa  American  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
letter  written  by  a  young  soldier  from  my 
congressional  district  to  his  people,  relat- 
ing a  most  harrowing  experience  after 
having  been  shot  down  over  Italy.  I  pre- 
sent it  for  the  Congressional  Record  in 
order  that  the  people  might  know  first 
hand  the  sacrifice,  the  heroism,  the  cour- 
age, and  the  dangers  which  the  young 
men  of  our  country  are  enduring  in  or- 
der that  this  Nation  might  live. 

To  him  and  to  his  comrades  in  arms 
and  the  men  in  our  armed  services  the 
world  over,  we  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  assure  them  that  their 
Government  and  its  entire  resources  are 
pledged  to  support  them  to  the  utmost. 

we  honor  and  salute  this  young  hero, 
Lt.  Robert  Kurz,  for  the  heroic  part  he 
has  already  played  in  the  greatest  strug- 
gle that  has  ever  faced  mankind.  As 
the  Representative  of  the  Seventeenth 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan,  I  am 
proud  of  him. 

August  8,  1943. 

Dkab  Mou.  Caxl,  Jane:  This  is  about  the 
flret  chance  I've  had  to  write  a  letter  in  over 
a  weeks,  and  this  time  I  have  the  best  excuse 
in  the  world,  as  you'll  soon  see.  What  I'm 
about  to  tell  you  has  me  stumped  whether  I 
should  tell  you  or  not,  but  I  figure  you  may 
hear  about  it  and  worry,  so  here  goes. 

This  all  happened  recently,  and  I  can't  give 
you  some  of  the  facts,  as  it's  against  War 
I  Department  regulations.  To  start  off.  we 
were  shot  down  over  Italy  by  antiaircraft 
fire.  It  set  our  plane  on  fire,  and  all  of  us 
had  to  ball  out  over  the  Mediterranean.  I'll 
Just  give  you  a  story  of  what  happened  to  me. 
as  that  is  all  I'm  allowed  to  do. 

The  first  thing  that  happened  was  my 
chute  failed  to  open.  I  finally  tore  it  open. 
and  that  silk  over  my  head  was  the  most 
beautiful  sight  I've  ever  seen.  When  I  hit 
the  water  the  chute  was  over  me,  and  I  was 
all  tangled  up  In  the  shroud  lines.  I  finally 
released  myself  after  a  long  struggle  and  then 
pulled  the  cord  to  inflate  my  Mae  West,  but 
the  thing  wouldn't  inflate.  I  tried  to  blow 
it  up  by  mouth,  but  the  valve  was  stuck  and 
I  couldn't  get  any  air  in  the  darn  thing.  I 
started  shedding  my  clothes,  and  after  about 
a  half  hour  I  had  everything  off  but  my 
imdershlrt.  All  this  time  I  think  I  drank 
about  half  the  water  in  the  sea.    I  started  to 


go  down  about  three  times,  but  every  time 
I  did  I'd  think  of  you.  Mom,  and  I'd  start 
paddling  again.  After  keeping  afloat  for 
about  an  hour  a  swell  took  me  up  In  the  air. 
and  way  off  in  the  distance  I  saw  a  life  raft 
with  two  fellows  in  it.  I  whistled  as  loud 
as  I  could,  and  they  heard  me  and  started 
paddling  over.  When  the  ship  hit  the  water 
and  exploded,  it  threw  one  of  the  life  rafts 
out  and  the  radio  operator  picked  it  up  when 
he  landed  near  the  wreckage. 

AtxDUt  this  time  a  shark  about  12  feet 
long  made  a  pass  at  me  and  I  kicked  him 
in  the  face.  For  aljout  a  half  hour  he  kept 
pestering  me  and  every  time  he  got  close 
I  had  to  either  hit  him  with  my  fist  or  kick 
him.  Let  me  tell  you  I  was  never  so  scared 
in  my  life,  I  knew  saying  "Please  Lord,  don't 
let  me  die  this  way."  The  raft  finally  got 
within  hailing  distance  and  I  told  them  to 
hurry  up  as  tiic  pharks  were  around  and  I  wa.1 
exhausted  from  staying  afloat  for  over  2 
hours.  They  couldn't  paddle  very  fast  as 
only  hull  the  raft  was  inflated,  the  other 
half  had  a  couple  of  holes  in  it.  They  finally 
pulled  me  Into  the  boat  and  it's  a  good  thing 
t>ecause  I  couldn't  liave  lasted  much  longer. 
For  a  while  we  had  to  blow  up  the  raft  by 
mouth  but  we  finally  found  a  hand  pump. 
The  Inflated  part  had  a  small  leak  In  it  and 
we  had  to  plug  it  up  with  our  finger.  Nothing 
much  happened  that  day  and  night  only  it 
was  cold  as  hell  during  the  night.  Half  the 
night  I  layed  on  Chris's  lap  and  the  other 
half  on  the  radio  operator's  lap.  I  had  an 
awful  pain  In  my  side.  The  p^in  finally  went 
away  and  my  arm  and  two  fingers  stopped 
bleeding.  Oh  yeah!  I  forgot  to  tell  you  the 
shark  nipped  me  a  couple  of  times,  they  were 
small  cuts  and  are  O.  K.  now 

Tlie  next  day  we  tried  to  paddle  toward 
Italy  but  it  dldn  t  do  any  good  as  the  current 
was  taking  us  to  the  southwest.  Just  bn- 
fore  sundown  we  saw  a  plane  in  the  distance 
and  shot  up  one  of  our  flares.  He  saw  us  and 
came  over  and  for  the  next  hour  he  circled 
us.  During  this  time  he  dropped  some  ob- 
jects in  the  water  about  a  mile  from  us 
and  we  later  found  out  it  was  five  life  rafts 
for  four  members  of  our  crew.  Enemy  planes 
chased  the  plane  away  and  we  were  pretty 
disgusted.  The  next  morning  at  sunrise  we 
saw  two  men  on  a  raft  and  when  we  paddled 
over  it  was  the  four  members  of  our  crew. 
That  morning  we  were  spotted  again  and  later 
on  we  were  picked  up.  We  were  pretty  ex- 
hausted after  44  hours  in  the  sea.  We  spent 
a  couple  of  days  in  the  hospital  and  now  are 
back  v,ith  the  squadron  again. 

Our  crew  is  through  with  combat  flying 
and  we  are  now  "sweating  out"  wliether  they 
are  going  to  send  us  home  or  not.  Maybe 
I'll  be  seeing  you  soon,  who  knows.  At  any 
rate  dont  worry  about  me  in  the  least  as 
I'm  feeling  like  a  million  after  a  little  rest. 

About  all  the  dope  for  the  present  so  take 
it  easy  and  don't  take  any  wooden  nickels. 
You  can  show  this  letter  to  Dot  and  Kathryn 
so  I  won't  have  to  write  it  over.  Say  hello 
to  them  for  me. 
Love, 

Bob. 


Aluminum  Development  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    W.VSHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
pie  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  in- 
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trnsely  Interested  in  the  development  of 
the  light  metals  industry  in  that  area. 
In  that  favored  section,  nature  has  given 
us  an  abundance  of  cheap  hydro-electric 
power  and  has  filled  our  mountains  and 
cur  soils  with  aluminum  bearing  clays. 
Efforts  are  being  made  by  public  spirited 
citizens  to  persuade  the  Government  to 
make  possible  ana  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  aluminum  test  plant  in 
tiie  Pacific  Northwest  for  the  use  of 
local  clays,  employing  recognized  proc- 
e.sse.<!.  This  pilot  plant  would  develop  a 
practical  process  for  the  utilization  of 
clays  indlBenous  to  that  area  as  the  base 
from  which  aluminum  could  be  made. 
De.spite  the  united  efforts  of  public  spir. 
itt'd  citizens,  every  obstacle  ha.n  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  establishment 
of  such  a  plant.  The  War  Manpower 
Commission  charges  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  labor.  Belore  that  excuse  became  cur- 
rent, it  was  contended  there  was  no  fea- 
sible process  for  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  from  aluminum  bearing 
clays.  I  suspect  that  the  Aluminum 
Trust  is  again  exerting  its  powerful  In- 
fluf-nce  to  curtail  or  eliminate  all  poten- 
tial competition. 

The  Tacoma  Daily  New.s-Tribune,  of 
Tacoma,  Wa.sh.,  in  a  recent  issue  carried 
an  editorial  which  is  illuminating.  I  ap- 
pend such  editorial  herein  below  and  also 
attach  a  statement  on  the  aluminum  sit- 
uation made  by  Roe  E.  Shaub.  chairman 
of  the  Pacific  Northwe.st  Alumina  Com- 
mittee and  president  of  the  Tacoma 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  editorial 
and  article  are  as  follows: 

THE   .M.UMINUM    INDUSTRY 

Aluminum  is  one  of  the  most  important 
metals  in  the  world  today.  Its  use  in  alr- 
plane5  makes  it  a  war  essential.  Besides  this, 
it  IS  emi-loyed  in  countless  other  ways  in 
these  critical  times.  When  peace  comes, 
there  will  be  dozens  of  new  products  into 
which  it  will  go. 

Aluminum  now  is  made  from  a  substance 
which  is  found  in  this  country  in  Arkansas. 
Quantities  of  it  are  brought  from  Latin 
America,  and  yet  ti^ere  are  great  supplies  of 
a  chiy  in  the  Northwest  which  will  furnish 
by  a  new  process,  alumina,  from  which  the 
finisiied    picduct.    aluminum,    is   made. 

Norlhwcsi  communities  are  naturally  in- 
terested in  projects  to  utilize  this  great  sup- 
ply of  native  clay.  We  already  have  an 
aluminum  j-lant  in  Tacoma:  there  are  sev- 
eral others  in  the  Northwest.  These  plants, 
in  all  probability,  cannot  survive  peacetime 
co'.ripetition.  for  their  supplies  will  have  to 
be  brought  long  distances  and  the  cost  will 
make  the  operation  here  too  expensive.  It 
secerns  like  a  common-sense  proceeding  to 
utilize  the  big  clay  deposits  hereabouts  in  a 
nev.  process  to  keep  these  aluminum  plants 
going  It  would  furnish  employment  after 
the  war  and  would  mean  the  continuation 
of  the  industry  here  when  peace  comes. 

Plans  had  been  made  for  a  test  plant  in  the 
Northv/est  using  local  clays.  Then  the  War 
Manpower  Ccmmission  stepped  in  and  re- 
fused to  give  clearance  to  the  plant,  because 
portions  of  the  Northwest  have  been  desig- 
nated as  acute  labor-shortage  areas.  The  new 
alumina  plant  would  probably  employ  only 
about  150  workers — certainly  a  number  which 
would  have  little  bearing  on  any  so-called 
manpower  shortage. 

A  committee  representing  the  three  States 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been  organized 
to  combat  this  ruling  of  Commissioner  Mc- 
Nut*^.  It  Is  headed  by  Roe  Schaub.  president 
of  the  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce.    "Both 


Washington  £»nd  Oregon  State  directors  of  the 
Manpower  Commission  are  ready  to  certify 
that  there  is  ample  labor  without  dlstiub- 
ing  any  labor  markets  in  any  or  all  of  the 
tentative  sites  that  haVe  been  selected  for 
the  plant,"  said  Mr.  Shaub  in  a  statement 
last  week.  "The  fight  for  alumina  industry 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  even  more  im- 
portant than  appears  on  the  surface.  If  we 
are  licked  on  this  one,  we  are  going  to  be 
licked  on  a  lot  of  others." 

The  so-called  manpower  shortage  In  the 
Northwest  was  largely  in  the  Boeing  airplane 
plant  at  Seattle.  This  was  really  due  to 
wage  diflerentials  which  the  Government  for 
a  long  time  refused  to  adjust.  Workers  In 
the  airplane  plant  were  no»  paid  a  scale  com- 
parable to  the  shipyards.  Consequently,  the 
industry  lost  many  prospective  workers  to 
the  shipyards.  Thus  the  shortage  wm  largely 
of,  t.ie  Government's  own  making.  Instead 
of' frankly  correcting  the  situation,  for  a  long 
time  the  Government  tried  to  close  other 
lines  of  bu)-;ine6s  and  thus  indirectly  force 
latxjr  into  the  airplane  plants. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  matter 
is  of  the  utmost  .mportance.  The  aluminum 
industry  U  controlled  by  a  giant  combina- 
tion. Naturally,  this  combine  does  not  want 
to  see  competition  after  the  war  which 
would  upset  its  hold  on  the  market.  North- 
western clays,  using  a  process  already  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  other  countries,  might 
force  trade  changes  of  great  economic  im- 
portance. This.  also,  probably  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  Washington,  D.  C.s  re- 
fusal to  permit  this  test  plant  to  be  con- 
structed. 

THE    ALUMINUM    SITUATION 

(By  Roe  E.  Shaub.  chairman  of  Pacific  North- 
west Alumina  Committee  and  President  of 
the  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
Two  years  ago  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  War  Production    ; 
Board,    and    other     interested    Government    j 
agencies,     approached     Northwest     business    ; 
leaders  pleading  with  them  to  stir  up  inter- 
est   in    the    producing    of    aluminum    oxide 
from  Northwest  clays. 

They  pointed  out  that  existing  domestic 
supplies  of  bauxite,  source  material  for  alu- 
mintxm  under  present  processing  methods, 
are  dwindling  and  may  last  less  than  5  years. 
They  pointed  out  the  submarine  danger  in 
importing  bauxite  from  the  Guianas,  the 
source  of  two-fifths  of  our  present  supply, 
and  stressed  the  military  necessity  of  having 
ready  a  substitute  for  bauxite  when  the  sup- 
ply is  exhausted. 

They  called  attention  to  the  huge  beds 
of  alumina-bearing  clays  in  the  Northwest, 
and  urged  that  a  process  be  perfected  by 
which  this  alumina  could  be  commercially 
extracted. 

Thus  appealed  to.  Pacific  Northwest  lead- 
ers organized  the  Columbia  Metals  Corpora- 
tion, backed  by  some  of  the  meet  able  and 
substantial  citizens  of  the  area.  Working 
with  the  Chemical  Construction  Corpora- 
tion, one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  en- 
gineering firms,  they  spent  2  years  and  much 
money  in  analjrzing  the  clay  beds  and  per- 
fecting a  process  for  working  them  com- 
mercially. 

Today  tlie  process  has  been  successfully 
demonstrated  over  a  long  period  at  a  pilot 
plant.  The  first  SO-ton-per-day  unit  of  a 
commercial  plant,  to  cost  $4,000,000,  has  been 
approved  by  all  governmental  agencies  ex- 
cept the  Manpower  Commission.  It  has  been 
refused  clearance  there  because  some  por- 
tions of  the  Northwest  have  been  designated 
aa  acute  labor  areas. 

Actually,  surveys  have  shown  that  estab- 
lishment of  the  plant  at  any  of  the  four 
tentative  locations — Longview,  Wash.;  Trout- 
dale,  Oreg.;  Canby,  Oreg.;  or  Salem.  Oreg  — 


will   not   disturb   the   labor   situation   else- 
where. 

An  unrecognized  factor  In  the  so-called 
critical  areas  seema  to  be  that  the  short- 
age is  largely  in  unskilled  labor,  and  that 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  most  kinds 
of  skilled  workers.  Another  factor  was  the 
manpower  shortage  at  the  Boeing  Aircraft 
Co.  plant,  but  that  situation  la  Improving 
rapidly  since  an  adjustment  waa  made  in 
the  wage  scale. 

Every  pound  of  imported  bauxite,  as  well 
as  the  domestic  supply  mined  in  the  East 
and  South,  must  be  shipped  2.600  to  3.000 
miles  by  rail  as  alumina  before  it  can  be  fed 
into  the  reducing  poU  of  the  big  aluminum 
plants  here  in  the  Northwest. 

More  than  half  of  the  pig,  or  ingot,  alum- 
inum that  comes  out  of  these  planU  it 
rechipped  by  rail  another  3,000  miles  across 
the  country,  to  be  rolled  into  sheet*. 

Rolled  into  sheet  form,  much  of  this 
aluminum  is  shipped  a  third  time  across  the 
country,  to  be  buUt  Into  war  planes  by  the 
many  Pacific  coast  airplane  plants. 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  permit  opera- 
tion of  a  foolish  and  unnecessary  system 
that  requires  three  trips  across  the  Nation, 
tying  up  needed  rail  equipment  and  track- 
age, beiore  t>auxite  can  be  turned  Into  one 
of  the  war's  most  needed  metals — alumi- 
num? 

When  the  Nation  faced  a  shortage  in  rub- 
ber, the  public  was  taken  In  on  it.  The 
public  demanded  action — and  got  it. 
Wheels  began  to  turn  In  high  gear  on  an 
experi  nental  synthetic-rubber  program,  and 
today  our  rubber  dilBculties.  in  the  main, 
are  solved. 

Eventually  it  will  be  necessary  to  substi- 
tute Northwest  clay  for  batulte  as  a  source 
of  aluminum,  to  meet  the  Nation's  need  in 
the  light  metals  post-war  era.  If  the  sub- 
stitution were  made  now,  it  would  Insure  a 
permanent  supply  of  this  vital  war  metal,  in 
case  the  war  continues  to  a  point  where 
bauxite  is  exhausted. 

Pacific  Northwest  alumina  will  help  win 
the  war  faster. 

And  its  availability  will  be  Insurance 
against  losing  the  war. 


President  Venus  Press 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  , 

Friday,  October  1  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "President  Versus  Press,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd,  . 
as  follows: 

PRESmSNT  Veisus  Pkebs 

President  Roosevelt  at  his  Tuesday  press 

conference  attacked  what  has  come  to  be 

i   called       the       Hearst-ratterson-McCormlck 

I   press,  thoue^  there  Is  no  connection  between 

I  the  Hearst  and  Patterson-McCormlck  papeim. 

A  PoucT  or  UmUIDATIOK 
The    President's   piurpoae,   obvloualy,   waa 
double-barreled:  (1)  To  mtlmidate  the  Hearst 
and      Patterson-McCormlck      papers,      and 
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funny  uMif,  w«  itMrnKtii,  Ht»t»«      «•  Ufik  «• 
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tMMAlvr  "f  (,'hl«(  u(  MUtr  Um'tM*  (J  M^MIimII 
i<t  M.it(»ii<ii  rt  "(  mi  Attlfd  u»V(»»i»ii»  nt  w««»u>M» 
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't'hut  of  roUrM,  (fe  iitiprttbrtUln  U  <ihm  ntot* 
t«t  very  Utile  ti)  HiUnr  who  U  Chlut  o( 
ttfuff  In  W»t>))inK^>»  What  iiiAtieiti  to  hun 
la  liiiw  many  UiiU«d  Btateu  ircop'^  are  in  the 
Kuropean  war  thentcr.  and  who  commanda 
lluMU  there  Nor  can  It  matter  much  to  Tojo 
whether  Marahall  or  anybody  else  la  Chief 
of  Staff  m  Washington. 

However,  If  It  does  matter,  the  President's 
rebroadcast  of  thes«  rumors  through  the 
world-wide  amplifier  of  a  Presidential  press 
conference  must  give  the  enemy  far  more  aid 
and  comfort  than  If  the  President  had 
ignored  the  rumors.  Further,  hla  statement 
that  he  could  not  confirm  or  deny  reports  of 
a  Marshall  transXcr  for  10  days,  10  weeks,  or 
10  months  Is  pretty  sure  to  unsettle,  we 
should  think,  the  officers  of  the  General  Staff. 

RESFECTABLZ    HEBAT.D   TRIBtJNE 

Mr.  Roosevelt  quoted  v/lth  approval,  thereby 
making  them  hla  own  utterances,  two  recent 
editorials  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
attempting  to  chide  us  for  alleged  dlvislonist 
and  obstructionist  tactics.  This  so  pleased 
the  Herald  Tribune  that  It  reprinted  both  of 
these  editorials  yesterday.  The  Herald 
Tribune,  said  the  President,  IB  a  respectable 
newspaper. 

Respectable,  but  not  popular.  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  is  the  smallest,  as  to 
circulation,  of  the  4  New  York  City  morning 
newspapers.  According  to  the  latest  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation's  statement,  Its  dally 
circulation  for  the  6  months  ending  March 
31.  1943.  was  283,304;  Its  Sunday  circulation, 
646,705 

The  paper  la  the  mouthpiece  of  the  New 
York  and  vicinity  genteel  moneyed  crowd — 
the  select  coterie  which  feels  that  things 
British  are  BUi)erlor  to  things  American:  that 
the  noblest  aspiration  an  American  can  have 
Is  to  become  the  fatber-ln-law  of  a  British 
title;  that  American  gentlemen  In  peace  years 
should  spend  considerable  time  and  money 
in  Great  Britain,  clinging  to  the  fringes  of 
British  high  society. 

The  Herald  Tribune  Is  Republican;  but  It  is 
for  Wendell  Willkie  for  our  next  President — 
Willkle  being  Etooeevelt's  alter  ego  on  foreign 
'policy  and  author  of  a  bock  advocating  United 
States  surrender  of  Independence  to  some  soi-t 
of  world  superstate.  '  Willkle  wrote  this  book 
after  a  trip  around  the  world  aboard  a  United 
State*  Army  bomber  kindly  furnished  to 
him  by  Mr.  Booeevelt. 

How  did  the  Herald  Tribune  get  to  be  an 
Angiomanlac  newspaper?  Well,  its  titular 
head  la  Ogden  Reid.  son  of  the  late  Whltelaw 
Reid  and  brother  of  Lady  Jean  Templeton 
Ward.  Whltelaw  Held  took  over  the  New 
York  Tribune  In  1872,  en  the  death  of  Horace 
Greeley. 

Of  Whltelaw  Reid,  the  Encyclopedia  Brl- 
tannica  says: 

"In  1905  Beld  relinquished  his  active  edi- 
torship of  the  Tribune,  but  retained  financial 
con^ol.  *  *  *  In  1897  he  was  special 
AmbaaiMlar  of  the  United  States  on  the  oc- 
culon  of  Queen  Victoria's  JubUee;  in  1902  he 
waa  q>eclal  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
at  the  coronation  of  King  Bdward  VII.  and  in 
1908  became  Ambasaador  to  Gtteat  Britain. 
In  1881  he  married  a  daughter  of  Darius 
Ofden  Mills  (I83fr-1910),  a  promlneni  fln^- 
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Ptottinf  t  Scniible  Courie  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLOaADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TE3 

Monday.  October  4  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15) .  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  radio  address  entitled  "Plot- 
ting a  Sensible  Course  for  Peace."  de- 
livered by  me  in  Denver.  Colo.,  on  Sep- 
tember 15  before  the  Social  Science 
Foundation  of  the  University  of  Denver, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Radio  Council  in  their  presentation  of 
Journeys  Behind  the  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.vs 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  permanent  world  peace  is  the  heartfelt 
desire  of  every  decent  human  being,  but 
before  any  dtirable  plan  is  advanced  the 
problems  likely  to  be  encountered  should  be 
tuiderstood  and  thoroughly  considered. 

Naturally,  too  much  detail  would  result  in 
endless  haggling,  while  a  hush-hush  policy 
casts  suspicion.  I  feel  that  a  frank  consid- 
eration of  post-war  conditions  everywhere 
as  a  sound  basis  for  post-war  collaboration 
might  avoid  a  series  of  tragic  blunders.  We 
cannot  know  too  much  about  this  Involved 
and  complex  matter. 

For  the  problems  of  peace  domestically 
and  internationally  are  far  more  difficult 
than  war  Itself.  In  war  we  dare  not  permit 
selfishness  or  difference  of  opinion  to  crop 
out.  In  peace  precisely  the  opposite  will  be 
true  imless  we  reach  an  understanding 
beforehand. 

In  Asia  and  Europe  hundreds  of  millions 
of  human  being  are  slowly  starving  to  death. 
Throughout  the  globe  economic,  political, 
and  social  revolution  Is  the  order  of  the  day. 
That  la  a  gloomy  outlook,  but  the  world  is 
in  a  gloomy  predicament  and  we  must  have 
the  courage  to  face  it. 

The  moment  war  stops  the  full  Impact  of 
this  terrifying  situation  wlU  sweep  us  off  our 
feet  unless  we  are  prepared  for  Its  devastat- 
ing challenge.  Demagogs,  political  theorists. 
opportunists,  and  empire  builders  will 
take  full  advantage  of  our  dazed  disunity 
when  peace  comes  suddenly;  and  peace, 
whenever  it  comes,  will  come  suddenly. 

In  otir  own  covmtry  we  face  not  merely  the 
threat  but  the  reality  of  demoralizing  infla- 
tton  which,  one  way  or  another,  must  reap  a 
terrible  toll  in  suffering  and  chaos.  When 
the  war  ends  the  Federal  Treasury  will  be 
hopeleaslj     bankrupt     with     debt     service 
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Hull?  they  will  lose  bll  inteieat  In  our 
thc'orits  Uii.'lc  Bum  will  learn  to  hla  chn- 
grin  what  cv^iy  former  ruli  man  learns  abcut 
friendship  when  he  Rcea  broke. 

Instnntanec.us  world-wide  radio  communi- 
cation and  v;i8ily  Improved  transportation 
facilities  have  made  spiritual,  cultural,  social, 
and  commercial  Isclation  utterly  impossible 
in  our  one  world.  So  far  as  I  knov/,  no  re- 
sponsible per-on  in  the  United  States  is  ad- 
vocatiiii^  such  isolation  However,  in  the 
family  of  nations,  every  nation  has  its  own 
conception  cf  international  morality  and  Its 
own  private  problems  that  only  it  is  compe- 
tent to  judge  and  adjust.  Subscribing  to 
such  vital  conslderaliciis  and  acknowledging 
th.elr  existence  is  not  obnoxious  nationalism; 
It  Is  merely  good,  old-fashioned  honesty  and 
common  sense. 

Boih  Stahn  and  Churchill  have  frankly 
dropped  some  pretty  bread  hints  as  to  their 
objecti'cs,  and  the  em.phasis  has  been  on 
what  they  expect  to  get  and  not  on  what 
they  expect  to  give.  As  I  get  it.  both  are 
layinp  the  ground  work  lor  a  policy  of  un- 
restricted Imperialism  and  empire  building. 

What  I  am  trying  to  develop  is  that  we  must 
not  enter  into  an  alliance  with  any  empire 
builder  nor  attempt  too  much  in  trying  to 
dictate  to  the  other  93  percent  of  the  world's 
population  how  the  world  shall  be  managed 
if  empire  building  be  the  objective  of  our 
powerful  allie-s.  I  am  not  pleading  for 
aloofnes-s.  I  am  urging  an  honest  approach 
to  a  stupendous  task  and  I  am  urging  a 
modesty  In  keeping  with  world  statistics.  No 
tail  has  ever  successfully  wagged  a  dog  for 
very  long,  and  Justice  must  in  the  end  pre- 
vail. 

How  much  better  it  will  be  for  our  peace 
of  mind,  our  own  institutions,  and  civiliza- 
tion itself,  if  we  attempt  a  reasonable  and 
honest  program  and  fulfill  that  program  with 
something  to  spare  rather  than  to  try  to  run 
the  whole  world,  and  fall  through  conceit, 
disloyalty  to  our  Ideals,  and  Insufficient  sub- 
stance. It  is  Just  as  disastrous  to  attempt 
too  much  as  It  Is  to  attempt  too  little,  and 
an  abandonment  of  our  Ideals  in  the  post- 
war period  will  ruin  us.  Accept  what  we  do 
not  like  if  we  must,  but  may  we  never  stoop 
to  the  approval  cf  a  WTOng. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  post-war 
world  Is  to  be  divided  into  spheres  of  In- 
fluence. Russia  at  this  moment  appears 
destined  to  dominate  all  of  northern  conti- 
nental Europe  including  Germany,  France, 
the  Balkan  States,  and  the  Baltic  States. 

I  am  far  from  happy  over  this  outlook,  and 
I  am  not  advocating  approval  nor  am  I  ad- 
vcx:ating  a  policy  of  appeasement  toward 
Russia,  but  unless  the  United  States  wants 
years  and  years  of  war  we  must  graciously 
accept  inevitables  as  inevitables. 

Britain  will  likely  dominate  the  Continent 
cf  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean  states. 
Australia  will  muddle  on  as  before  with  more 
and  more  independence  and  India  will  never 
know  that  the  war  lor  freedom  has  been 
fought. 
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The  good-neighbor  policy  of  SecretHry  Hull 
111  uny  Inbtuncu  must  be  perlected  and  ex- 
tended as  our  foreign  policy.  Latin  America, 
however,  should  neither  be  pampered  nor  ex- 
ploited by  us.  and  our  silly  patronizing  as- 
sumptions of  racial  superiority,  and  the 
playing  of  the  role  of  Santa  Claus  should, 
out  of  respect  for  them  and  ourselves,  be 
abandoned  forever.  International  friend- 
ships like  private  friendships  stem  from  mu- 
tual understanding,  mutual  respect,  mutual 
estem.  and  mutual  Interest,  and  are  not  pur- 
chased in  the  market  places. 

Full  cooperation  with  other  nations,  and 
especially  the  proposal  to  enter  into  post- 
war alliances  with  Britain  and  Rusbia  is  very 
atti active  to  America,  since  we  are  so  anxious 
to  win  a  permanent  and  durable  peace. 
However,  we  should  always  remember  that 
peace,  to  be  durable,  must  be  built  upon 
righteousness  and  Justice,  and  not  on  al- 
liances. If  we  arc  going  to  enter  Into  al- 
liances we  should  insist  that  our  proposed 
confederates  meet  our  ideals  and  standards 
of  international  integrity  and  decency,  If 
they  will  not  accept  our  theories  against 
nonaggrcssion  and  against  the  dominance 
cf  so-called  inferior  people,  frankly,  we  ought 
not  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them. 
That  should  be  our  price. 

Russia,  Hitler's  former  ally,  has  proved 
herself  a  valiant  and  valuable  war  partner 
since  Hitler  divorced  her.  Hitler's  perfidy  has 
saved  th.^  world  and  doomed  him  to  certain 
defeat.  Russia  has  been  restored  to  respecta- 
bility as  a  world  power  by  her  magnificent 
response  to  Hitler's  effort  to  double-cross  her 
and  loot  her,  and  every  American  is  proud  and 
grateful  to  have  her  on  his  side  in  this  war, 
regardless  of  how  she  finally  got  lined  up 
with  us. 

Russia  has  never  attempted  to  deceive  us. 
She  is  anti-Chnstlan,  antidemocratic,  and 
anticapitahstic.  and  does  net  pretend  to  be 
otherwise.  If  we  misjudge  her  and  mis- 
understand her,  the  fault  is  ours,  not  hers. 
Many  of  our  own  leaders,  however,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  are  trying  hard  to 
deceive  us  about  Russia. 

If  she  persists  in  her  pagan  philosophy 
and  her  newly  found  pohcy  of  imperialism 
and  continues  to  spread  communism  by  revo- 
lution all  over  the  world,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere may  one  day  come  into  open  conflict 
with  her.  but  that  possibility  must  be  glossed 
over  at  the  present  time.  It  can  be  met  by 
future  generations. 

Stalin's  speeches  and  Stalin's  course  of 
action,  in  Russia  and  out,  do  not  make  com- 
forting and  reassuring  reading  to  any  capi- 
talistic nation,  but  we  hope  that  with  added 
responsibilities  he  may  become  less  radical, 
more  democratic,  and  less  anti-Christian. 

Thanks  to  .  ur  policy  that  she  can  commit 
no  wrong,  our  other  powerful  ally.  Great 
Britain,  will  doubtless  realize  her  opportunity 
of  empire  expansion  which  she  has  sought 
to:  centuries  in  the  dark  continent  of  Africa 
and  in  the  Mediterranean.  She,  with  or 
without  an  alliance,  will  remain  our  good 
neighbor  and  friend  because  it  is  the  salva- 
tion of  her  empire  to  do  so. 
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Tlia   United  MiHitiM  tJbit  itiid   wilt,  If  tiltii 
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Intenmilcnal  relattonahlp  nver  to  exist  tn  till 
hUiory.    In  time,  if  we  are  patient  and  pru- 
dent In  their  exercise,  we  can  gradually  ex- 
tend the  system  of  good  nelghborllness  and 
cooperation  to  other  countries  If  we  Insist 
upon  International   Justice  everywhere.     Do 
we  have  common  sense.  Judgment,  Integrity, 
and  stability  enough  to  play  the  game  that 
way,  or  must  we  forever  be  enchanted  by  the 
political  intrigues  of  Europe,  and  despise  our 
own  true  destiny? 

Americans  who  advocate  policing  the  world 
have  not  consulted  history  sufficiently.  Em- 
pire building  and  exploiting  the  world  and 
policing  the  world  will  always  go  hand  in 
hand.  We  must  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  such 
a  role. 

For  instance,  if  we  should  substitute  po- 
ii'ing  for  the  good-neighbor  policy,  our  leader- 
sh'p  in  Latin  America  built  up  so  painstak- 
1,'  'ly  by  Secretary  Hull  would  be  at  an  end 
within  the  hour.  Let's  be  brutally  frank. 
Citizens  of  the  United  StP.tes  In  a  private 
capacity  are  not  above  exploiting  peoples 
cf  neighboring  nations.  Many  Influential 
persons  in  America  have  a  financial  Interest 
in  the  production  of  sugar  In  Cuba  with 
substandard  labor.  Strike  out  Justice  In  in- 
ternational affairs  and  all  you  have  left  Is 
force.     We  must  make   a   choice. 

We  shcvild  cooperate  In  every  possible  way 
with  every  nation  on  this  earth  to  establish 
a  Just  and  understanding  world.  More  than 
that,  we  should  assume  the  leadership  In  that 
glorious  adventure.  But,  we  must  proceed 
in  an  honest  and  sensible  way  to  accomplish 
this  desirable  objective,  and  not  sound  off 
with  a  lot  of  silly  platitudes  with  our  heads 
in  the  bepuillng  clouds  of  European  Intrigue, 
and  our  feet  bogged  down  in  the  clay  of  the 
Amazon    swinging    a    policeman's    billy. 


Speak  Up,  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  4  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15).  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  E»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  able  address 
delivered  on  October  1,  1943,  by  former 
Gov.  Alf  Landon  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  on  the  subject 
Speak  Up.  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  now  time  for  plain  talk  In  view  of  the 
obvious   attempt   to   present   the   American 


tmrui0  nH  untune*  with  Of  Mi  •flUIti  m  »n 
t>m'mpU»H»4  f»«<i  A\»n  §ttfvA4»tin§  iH«l  th# 
ffi*in0ni'»  m4HM»ii#  to  Onnu§M  f  tftttf«' 

iriotliii  Ui  iHIMMWllfif  •  MlittN  thMH  ttit  till 
fuiiiis  HNitdirnf  "f  f'^itlH  ifTiIra 

'111*  Aftt«fti<iiii  ptmpi*  HfKHV  whsi  thn  «"«><(' 
tiiii  srs  not  »ur$  m  ttis  bf*t  WHr  (<>  M«i  H 

W*  sm  Hit  iMtn  irt  ftehdni  ih«  war  (hit* 
atof  of  N  tiiitv  fttiiM  •'(  MWfiHi  lnM)ffi«tl(»tt' 
Hilai  MMd  Mtfamii  liiiiUttftttl«l,  IHn  iHltll  1*1 
«i«  lira  trytiiK  vu  ihsKh  k  |rtitn  tii»%  w»  Nm 
pia^iitriKi  ui  Ad  uuf  pun  KiMl  mum  ih  h«t|>tiHi 
mmiiiNtit  |MiMi«  in  tH«  pmi'^M  muM 

%/UM  ArnvrlMnft  arn  wtltinfl  U)  tfo  ih»t,  but 
MHly  If  t»t«  UiMi^'Wftr  wurM  w«  am  iMiit«d  u> 
KUarHHtaa  eullHboraliM  with  U*  In  Mplni  t»' 
muve  the  Mvds  uf  anothar  war. 

Uniik«  our  Vioe  PranUUnt  I  rejcet,  with 
conalderabla  feeling,  the  idea  that  Amarle* 
li  most  likely  to  do  any  "double  oroMlng." 

Now  U  the  time  to  make  eure  of  our  baaie 
principles  in  post-war  international  poUclee. 
There  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  any 
Integrity  In  power  politics. 

By  making  a  military  alliance,  however 
temporary,  with  one  country,  America  aban- 
dons her  traditional  Impartial  role  cf  peace- 
maker and  becomes  a  partner  in  the  im- 
perialism of  Great  Britain.  Before  doing 
that  we  have  a  right  to  know  what  Britain's 
future  plans  are  beyond  the  fact  that  she 
"intends  to  held  her  own." 

We  want  to  work  with  Rtissia  and  Great 
Britain. 

What  Is  more  impwrtant  we  must  work 
with  them.  But  also  It  is  Just  as  vital  to 
them — if  not  more  so — that  they  work 
with  us. 

We  should  use  our  admitted  power  and  in- 
fluence, to  restrain  Imperialism.  But  ho"w 
can  we  talk  to  Russia  about  the  rights  ol 
small  nations  while  we  are  talking  about  a 
partnership  with  imperialistic  Britain? 

If  the  British -American  alliance  were  to 
continue  "for  a  good  many  years"  as 
Churchill  suggests,  how  are  you  going  to  un- 
scramble the  eggs  when.  If  ever,  It  ends. 

We  should  push  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  Jewish  problem.  It  Is  not  a  Jewish 
problem  alone.  It  is  not  one  for  Britain 
alone.  It  is  a  world  problem  In  building  the 
foundation  for  a  lasting  peace. 

We  should  uphold  the  rights  of  China.  It 
Is  not  a  simple  question  between  the  Cbi- 
nese  and  the  British,  but  a  question  of  re- 
moving the  dragon's  teeth  of  another  war. 
How  India's  longing  for  self-government  Is 
met  will  be  evidence  to  all  the  world  of  the 
effective  sincerity  of  the  Atlantic  Charter., 

We  must  insist  on  "open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at"  regarding  the  whole  colonial  ques- 
tion with  Holland  and  Great  Britain. 

We  must  support  the  rebuilding  of  a  pow- 
erful France.  Before  we  imderwrite  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  "as  is,"  we  must  know  more  about 
the  British  plans  for  a  fair  and  reasonable 
settlement  regarding  the  future  of  the  native 
populations — not  only  In  the  British  Empire — 
but  others  that  she  may  be  seeking  to  ac- 
quire. 

If  we  are  to  help  establish  a  peaceftil  world, 
colonies  must  not  be  mandated  to  one  nation, 
but  a  committee  cf  nations,  and  that  com- 
mittee should  consist  not  simply  of  the  great 
powers  alone.  Small  nations  such  as  Sweden 
shoiold  be  a  part  of  it. 

In  other  words,  no  milltapy  alliance  with 
one  country  simply  maintaining  the  colonial 
status  quo  means  a  peaceful  world.  It  must 
be  fair,  just,  and  mutually  beneficial  to 
Asiatics.  Slavs.  Latins.  Jews,  and  Teutons,  U 
you  please,  as  well  as  Anglo-ficucons. 

If  it  isn't  that,  we  will  never  do  away  with 
war  very  long. 

There  are  concltislve  signs  that  China  and 
Britain  and  Russia  do  not  see  alike  on  highly 
Important  post-war  questions. 
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Stalin  U  giving  rmther  conclusive  signs  that 
Ruaeia  Is  going  lU  own  way. 

I  believe  that  now  Is  the  time  for  America 
to  be  hard-headed,  realistic,  fair,  and  plain- 
spoken  If  a  lasting  peace  Is  to  be  establlehed. 
But  our  efforts  are  being  weakened  twth 
at  home  and  abroad  by  the  President's  mis- 
management of  our  foreign  affairs  and  by  the 
hallelujah  policy  that  America  wlU  clothe, 
feed,  educate.   Jid  rebuild  the  world. 

Any  administration  with  a  record  so  un- 
sympathetic to  democratic  processes  and  cus- 
toms as  Bi4r.  Roosevelt's  has  been  In  domestic 
affairs  must  not  be  trusted  with  any  more 
blank  checks  either  at  home  or  In  foreign 
policies. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  long  record  of  Irregular 
governmental  short  cuts.  He  has  attempted 
to  eliminate  Congress  from  its  constitutional 
place  in  our  Oovernment.  Time  and  time 
again  the  President  has  either  ignored  the 
clear  mandate  of  our  legislative  branch,  or 
expanded  legislation  beyond  the  manifest 
Intent  of  Congress.  He  has  subsequently  Ig- 
nored his  own  statements  or  the  statements 
of  his  representatives  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  country  at  the  time  the  legislation  was 
being  debated. 

In  view  of  candidate  Roosevelt's  record, 
hailed  by  neurotic  liberals  as  the  acme  of  re- 
sponsible statesmanship — In  view  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  suggestions  for  a  common  citizen- 
ship, which  certainly  implies  generations 
rather  than  years — In  view  of  the  Treasury's 
plan  which  surrenders  America's  financial 
post-war  leadership  to  Great  Britain^ — In  view 
of  the  universal  bewilderment  regarding  the 
administration's  foreign  policy — in  view  of 
all  these  facts  I  fear  the  mind  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  belnp  conditioned  as  the  bu- 
reaucratic New  Dealers  cynically  put  it — for 
the  old-fashioned  balance  of  power  alliance 
that  wUl  hang  like  a  millstone  around  the 
neck  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

In  further  reply  to  the  President's  hint  for 
another  blank  check  let  us  take  a  brief  look 
again  at  the  record. 

We  have  had  the  B.  E.  W.,  the  O.  W.  I.,  the 
O.  P.  R  and  R.,  the  Lease-Lend,  etc..  all 
carrying  on  a  bitter  political  fight  behind  the 
battle  front. 

We  have  the  President  carrying  on  im- 
portant conversations,  if  not  actually  making 
agreements  without  the  knowledge  of  our 
Secretary  of  State. 

When  the  State  Department  should  be  run- 
ning the  whole  show,  we  have  had  the  leftist- 
rightist  fight  going  on  behind  the  battle 
front.  I  hope  the  recent  reorganization  of 
conflietlng  agencies  will  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion. But  our  past  experiences  with  the 
many  reorganizations  so  characteristic  of  this 
administration  does  not  warrant  our  con- 
fidence In  beneficial  results.  Politics  between 
the  New  Deal  bureaucrats  has  not  ended  at 
the  water'k  edge. 

Who  speaks  for  America?  This  babble  of 
yoiem  Is  DAklng  us  a  laugbing  stock  before 
the  world. 

Tlianli  Ood  r«gardleH  of  all  the  adminis- 
tration's  bureaucrats'  confiislon  and  btckcr- 
lag  behind  the  laitttc  fitmt.  we  haw  the 
Army  and  Navy  doUig  Amerlea'a  job  on  the 
bsttto  front,  and  doing  It  mafnlfleently. 

Tbo  matt  world  we  art  Unxtg  in  caito  for 
mmad  plannfnf  and  oommon-Mnat  thlnklnf 
■liallar  to  that  our  forefathan  tiaed  bulldlnf 
thla  fraat  MatlOD. 

Whan  tba  American  taxpayer  realtaea  that 
ria  world  tmpaeu  imm  land  to  be  eontlouad 
for  f«an  after  tha  longed  for  peace  eomea, 
ba  la  llfcalj  to  put  his  hands  in  bis  pockeu 
•nd  walk  oC  frem  a  lot  of  world  chores  that 
eould  and  should  ba  does  aspaclilly  so  when 
he  reallms  that  lease-lend  means  an  outright 
gift. 

The  British  are  eonfldently  counting  on  our 
newly   built  merdiant-manna   ships   being 


shared  with  them  on  a  lease-lend  basis.  They 
also  expect  that  we  will  make  agreements 
with  them  sharing  world  trade  and  world 
business  on  a  cartel  basis. 

Now,  If  anyone  raises  these  skeletons  of 
European  empires  or  American  post-war  do- 
nations at  the  feast  of  post-war  planning  a 
fev  may  accuse  him  of  playing  Hitler's  game 
of  dividing  our  vic*orous  war  coalition. 

But  no  one  can  rightly  claim  that  the  hush- 
hush  policy  Is  clearing  the  atmosphere  of 
distrust  between  Russia,  Britain,  China,  and 
America.  Purthermore.  the  administrations 
evident  approval  of  the  post-war  British- 
American  military  alliance  forces  the  discus- 
sion of  empires  and  donations. 

Which  is  the  worse — keeping  still  and  mis- 
leading our  allies  as  to  real  sentiment  in 
America,  or  speaking  out  in  the  hope  that 
the  world  will  realize  that  American  public 
opinion  win  not  in  the  end  support  the  global 
programs  of  the  "spenders"?  ! 

We  must  not  allow  the  spenders  to  give 
away  everything  around  the  home  place  or  do    I 
lis  the  injxistice  of  giving  the  impression  that    | 
we  will  stand  for  a  permanent  policy  of  "give    | 
away."  | 

Recently  a  Member  speaking  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  voiced  his  alarm— and  rightly 
so — that  England  might  not  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  Roosevelt  and  Wallace  to  deal  with 
after  the  next  election  in  "dfvvying  up"  our 
merchant  marine.  Therefore  this  Member  cf 
Parliament  urged  that  the  divvying  up 
should  be  done  immediately. 

If  the  world  is  planning  for  us  to  be  Its 
post-war  sugar  daddy  with  lease-lend, 
W.  P.  A.,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  etc..  etc.. 
It  is  evident  that  America  is  likely  to  turn 
In  revolt  not  only  on  the  hallelujah  program, 
but  along  with  It,  on  the  program  highly 
necessary  on  the  whole  of  reasonatile  world 
collaboration  and  cooperation. 

Do  we  want  a  part  In  creating  another  war 
a  generation  hence  by  hush-hushing  these 
unpalatable  questions  I  have  been  talking 
about? 

Especially  are  we  concerned  when  it  Is  pro- 
posed that  we  become  a  partner  with  a  highly 
Imperialistic  nation  It  Is  a  tragic  "mistake 
not  to  face  the  difficulties  as  they  actually 
exist  and  try  to  work  something  out  on  a 
practical  basis." 

Britain's,  and  also  Russia's,  intentions  to- 
ward China.  India,  north  Africa.  Poland, 
Palestine,  Prance,  are  vital  questions  that 
must  be  settled  In  fairness  and  Justice  before 
there  Is  any  hope  of  any  international  co- 
operation succeeding  permanently  in  estab- 
lishing peace — especially  by  way  of  the  pro- 
posed military  alliance  with  one  country. 

The  failure  to  meet  these  highly  important 
and  inflammatory  questions  prepares  the  seed 
bed  for  the  next  war — force  or  no  Interna- 
tional force. 

We  must  help  rebuild  a  world  worthy  of 
our  sacrifices.  The  goal  of  America  is  a 
stable  and  peaceful  world.  We  can  and  must 
work  to  that  end  without  expecting  to  right 
all  the  wrongs  of  the  world  in  one  treaty 
But  we  at  least  mtut  get  surted  in  the  right 
direction— in  the  direction  of  Woodrrrw  Wil- 
son's 14  points  which  have  been  given  only 
lip  service  by  our  allien.  Before  we  malcn 
post-war  commitments  U  the  time  to  reanl* 
mate  thesa  points.  The  gr^mndwrirk  for  a 
peaceful  world  mtist  be  istd  now  by  remov« 
Ing  some  of  the  catises  of  war. 

Let  there  be  no  easing  up  In  the  war  efforts 
orourmlgbt7  and  victorious  coalition.  Plain 
talk  will  help  clear  the  air  of  suspicion,  and 
It  will  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the 
natural  asKdatlon  of  England  and  America 
and  the  solidarity  of  the  Allies,  not  only  for 
the  present,  but  In  the  future. 

It  will  help  us  bring  about  the  more  decent 
world  on  which  lasting  peace  depends. 


Russia  Poses  First  Great  Crisis  of  the 
Peace 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Capt. 
Eddie  Rickenbacker  told  us  some  time 
ago  tha.  communism  was  leaving  R-assia 
and  was  coming  to  the  United  States.  I 
under.^t.-ind  he  says  now  that  Russia  is 
moving  rapidly  toward  a  saner  system  of 
govtrnment,  as  well  as  a  saner  system  of 
economy,  and  a  saner  way  of  life. 

We  are  told  that  Russia  has  abolished 
the  Trotsky  commissars,  those  misrep- 
resentatives  of  the  Russian  people  who 
attempted  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Army  and  to  control  the  Army 
ofBcers. 

Wo  are  told  that  Russia  has  abolished 
the  Comintern,  that  detestable,  despisa- 
ble,  damnable  system  of  anarchy  that 
was  attempting  to  stir  up  revolution  in 
every  country  in  the  world,  including  our 
own. 

We  are  told  that  she  has  torn  down 
the  streamer  that  Trotsky  placed  across 
th--  gates  of  Moscow,  that  "religion  is 
the  opium  of  tiie  people,"  and  has  opened 
up  the  churches  oi  Russia. 

We  are  told  that  since  getting  rid  of  the 
Commissars.  Russia  has  gone  back  to  a 
decent  military  system,  and  that  instead 
of  every  man  greeting  his  superior  officer 
merely  as  "comrade"  and  denying  him 
any  other  recognition,  she  has  reestab- 
lished military  discipline,  restored  the 
insigne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  officers 
of  her  Army,  even  on  down  to  the  cor- 
porals. Captain  Rickenbacker  tells  us 
now  that  they  are  among  the  snappiest 
soldiers  in  the  world. 

They  are  breaking  away  from  the  old 
communistic  system  and  are  paying  men 
and  women  according  to  the  amount  of 
work  they  are  doing  in  the  various  plants 
manufacturing  war  materials,  and  the 
results  they  produce.  One  step  seems 
left  for  Russia  to  take  and  that  is  to  re- 
store the  rights  of  private  property,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  own  their  homes 
and  their  lands;  and  I  predict  that  the 
Russian  soldiers  who  are  doing  the  fight- 
ing will  see  that  done  when  the  war  is 
over.  Just  a.s  surely  as  the  world  stands. 

But  the  international  situation,  as  It 
affects  the  future  of  Europe,  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  complicated,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  article  by  James 
B.  Rcston,  which  appear<^  In  last  Sun- 
day's New  York  Times,  under  a  London 
dat«  line,  entitled  "Russia  Poses  First 
Gr<»at  Crisis  of  the  Peace." 

It  reads  as  follows: 

RcasiA  Posn  Fiiar  Okzat  Cnieis  or  tkb 
Peace — Questions  CoMCEaNivo  Heb  Aims 
AND  Oun  Intentions  Must  Be  Answebis 

(By  James  B.  Reston) 
London,  October  2. — The  preeminent  aim 
of  the  British  people  and  the  major  long-term 
object  of  their  foreign  policy  is  to  attain  se- 
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curlty — by  which  they  mean  peace  and  full 
employment'— through  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  and  Soviet   Russia. 

Colncldentally,  their  greatest  fear  la  that 
Instead  of  bringing  the  United  States  and 
Russia  together  with  China  and  the  British 
Oomn.onwealth  Into  an  effective  "world 
authority,"  they  may  get  caught  between 
their  two  suongest  allies  or  may  be  forced 
to  clicose  between  them. 

The  British  are  fend  of  describing  them- 
selves as  a  bridge  befwten  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington but  they  do  not  want  to  be  attached 
to  only  one  side  of  the  river,  and  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  get  stranded  in  the 
middle  of  what  promises  to  be  a  pretty  tur- 
tuient  pcst-war  stream.     • 

The  British  are  not  yet  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  choosing  between  the  United 
Etatcs  and  Russia.  They  have  not  been  de- 
veloping the  Vt  of  the  compromise  for  a 
thousand  years  to  get  caught  In  any  Impetu- 
ous one-sided  decision  at  this  late  date  in 
their  history;  but  they  see  the  possibility  of 
tiiat  dilemma  approaching  and  it  is  possible, 
though  not  entirely  probable,  that  they  will 
be  faced  with  It  in  October  when  they  meet 
liiih  representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  Ru&sla  In  the  three-power  conference. 

THIKTT-DAT    DEADLINE    SEEN 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  we 
.ire  approaching  In  thla  conference  the  first 
great  political  crisis  of  the  peace.  Within 
the  next  30  days  the  Russians  expect  us  to 
put  forward  definite  proposals,  not  only  about 
the  time  and  place  of  our  attack  on  the  west 
coast  of  Europe,  but  on  our  policy  for  dealing 
with  Germany  and  other  European  powers 
after  the  war. 

They  want  to  know  where  the  Allied 
armies  are  going  to  attack  and  when;  they 
vant  to  know  how  we  propose  to  deal  with 
Adolf  Hitler,  or  the  German  Army,  or  some 
nther  faction  that  may  attempt  to  make  peace 
on  behalf  of  the  German  Reich;  they  want 
to  know  what  we  Intend  to  do  when  and  If 
liberal  elements  within  the  countries  now 
occupied  by  the  Germans  revolt  and  attempt 
to  take  over  the  power — and  the  property — 
held  by  the  former  ruling  groups  within  these 
countries;  they  want  to  know  whether  we 
insist  on  having  a  say  In  the  restoration  of 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  and  if  so, 
what  we  think  o:  their  coUabcratlng  In  the 
reconstruction  of  western   Europe. 

We  and  the  British  hnve  a  few  questions 
ourselves.  We  want  to  know  whether  the 
Russians  Intend  to  respect  the  sovereignty  of 
the  small  nations  and  the  right  of  those 
nations  to  settle  their  own  Internal  affairs; 
we  want  to  know  how  dead  Is  the  Comintern 
which  tliey  killed  after  they  said  It  did  not 
exist;  we  want  to  know  when  and  if  they 
intend  to  open  "the  fourth  front"  against 
Japan  after  our  third-front  and  our  second- 
front  help  In  the  destruction  of  the  German 
Army;  and.  of  course,  we  want  to  know,  too, 
what  the  Rosslaiu  think  abotit  the  future  of 
th»  Baltic  States.  Poland,  the  BaUtans.  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  the  Middle  Kast 
and  the  Par  Bast 

In  other  words  we  have  rescbed  the  "|M 
question"  stage  in  the  relations  between  the 
Allies,  and  while  that  does  not  neceMsrily 
mean  tbst  tbe  grand  alliance  wUl  not  cod- 
UDtie  to  function  if  everybody  does  not  get 
MtMfsctory  answers  to  bis  qtiestions  it  does 
mesn  tbst  we  ars  faced  witb  the  first  real 
opportunity  we  bave  bad,  first,  tbrough  tbe 
AUted  poUtlcal  eommlaston  whleb  wUl  meet 
probably  next  week  at  Algiers,  and.  second, 
tbrougta  tbe  tripower  conference  of  foreign 
mlnlsten.  to  guide  relations  between  tbe 
three  great  powers  Into  constrticttve  cban- 
nels. 

WAS  QUESTIONS 

So  far  as  questions  relating  to  the  war  are 
concerned  the  British  are  clear  as  to  their 


answers  to  the  Russian  qtiestions;  it  Is  true — 
in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  remarkable  accom- 
plishments of  the  war — that  their  politicians 
and  soldiers  and  ours  have  reached  a  degree 
of  understanding  and  unity  on  the  complex 
problems  of  this  conflict  that  Is  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  coalition  warfare. 
Our  answers  to  the  Russian  questions  abcut 
the  war  will  not  always  satisfy  Vyacheslafl  M. 
Molotov,  Soviet  Foreign  Commissar,  but  at 
least  the  British  know  where  they  stand 
with  us  on  these  questions  and  that  Is  all 
that  they  ask. 

It  is  on  the  political  and  post-war  ques- 
tions that  the  British  approach  their 
dilemma.  It  may  be  true,  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Adolf  Berle  has  assured  us, 
that  the  State  Department  Is  eager  to  discuss 
any  questions  that  the  Russians  and  the 
British  raise,  although  that  does  not  explain 
the  differences  In  the  Russian  and  American 
proposals  for  the  agenda  for  the  trlpower 
conference. 

But  discussion  la  no  longer  enough  for  the 
Russians;  and  the  views  of  the  Senate  are 
even  more  Important  than  the  views  of  the 
State  Department;  they  do  not  want  words, 
but  a  specific  declaration  of  policy  on  such 
questions  as  the  future  of  the  Baltic  States 
and  the  boundary  of  Poland,  and  with  all 
the  good  will  m  the  world  It  Is  diflJcult  to 
promise  that  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
or  Under  Secretary  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr., 
is  to  be  specific  about  these  things  until  the 
Senate  gives  the  State  Department  some  In- 
dication as  to  where  It  stands. 

The  British  may  be  able  to  stand  out 
against  Russia's  political  demands  this 
month;  they  did  so  once  during  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  Anglo-Russian  Treaty  when  Mr. 
Molotov  demanded  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States, 
and  they  may  be  able  to  do  so  again,  but  it 
must  be  recognized  that  Britain  is  In  a  far 
less  favorable  position  to  stand  out  against 
any  other  great  power  today  than  she  was 
before  the  war. 

The  days  of  Britain's  splendid  Isolation 
are  dead; "for  centuries  they  have  relied  for 
their  immunity  on  their  island  position  and 
their  naval  and  industrial  power  and  on  the 
division  of  power  on  the  Continent;  but 
these  and  many  other  things  have  changed 
and  Britain  must  and  is  changing  her  policy 
to  meet  the  new  events. 

The  very  nature  of  power,  which  In  the 
end  determines  almost  all  International  po- 
litical policy,  has  changed. 

In  the  days  of  Disraeli,  when  ctimmunica- 
tlons  were  slow  and  nations  were  vlrttially 
self-contained  and  education  and  political 
consciousness  were  restricted,  power  could  be 
based  in  this  Island  on  a  small  army  and  a 
powerful  navy  and  on  the  skill  of  craftsmen 
and  the  abilities  of  a  privileged  class. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  POTENTUL 

But  today,  as  the  Political  and  Economic 
Planning  Club  in  London  recenUy  pointed 
out.  "tbe  elemento  of  power  have  radically 
changed."  Power  now  «ests  on  industrial  po- 
tential: on  tbe  ability  to  control  or  insure 
the  st9piy  of  vast  quantities  of  raw  materials 
from  sotirces  scatterad  tbrougbout  tbe  world; 
on  a  high  order  of  Ucbnical  and  administra- 
tive skill;  and,  last  but  not  least,  on  tbe 
sMlity  to  command  oontmued  and  aetire  al- 
laglance  of  tbe  Increaatofly  indlUduallsed 
and  politically  eonsdotM  ttumm, 

Tbese  qtiatlflcatlons  only  a  bars  Handful  of 
tbe  greatest  powers  can  command,  and  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  tha  world  Is  moving 
irrevocably  toward  a  new  international  sys- 
tem—a syrUm  in  wblcb  tbe  political  life  of 
humanity  will  be  organized  in  a  few  large 
and  relatively  integrated  groups  imder  tbe 
leadership  or  domination  of  tbe  principal 
great  powers. 


Tbe  British  not  only  see  and  accept  tbis 
as  a  fact  but  are  inevitably  driven  for  tbelr 
own  protection  into  a  policy  of  collaborating 
much  more  than  they  ever  did  before  with 
other  great  powers.  The  hard,  inescapable 
facts  of  their  changed  economic  position  and 
the  changing  economic  position  of  the  world 
have  driven  them  to  this. 

They  know,  for  example,  that  their  now 
p.lmost  stationary  and  aging  population  of 
less  than  47.000.000  Is  only  a  little  more  than 
a  third  as  large  as  ours  and  less  tban  a 
fourth  of  Russia's;  they  know  tliat  they  can- 
not in  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury count'  on  being  the  workshop  or  the 
financial  or  shipping  center  of  the  world,  as 
they  were  In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centmy;  even  their  Navy  Is  no  longer  undis- 
puted mistress  of  the 


MEBCHANT   SHIPPING 

It  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  this 
people  either  that  the  United  States  will 
build  almost  half  as  much  merchant  ship- 
ping this  year  as  Britain  bad  before  the 
war,  or  that  our  industrial  production  will 
be  a  third  greater  than  It  was  In  1939,  or  that 
a  great  part  of  their  foreign  investments  are 
gone,  or  that  the  United  States  wiU.  in  1944, 
produce  25  percent  more  rubber  than  she 
ever  bought  before  the  war.  or  that  even 
before  the  war  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
world's  heavy  industry  had  moved  from  this 
island  westward  to  the  United  States  where. 
In  1937,  we  were  able  to  produce  51.000.003 
metric  tons  of  steel  to  Rvu^ia's  19.000,000 
and  Great  Britain's  13.000,000. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  many  other 
factors  for  which  there  Is  no  space  in  this 
dispatch  it  is  becoming  clearer  that  Britain 
and  her  Commonwealth  are  determined.  If 
possible,  to  work  out  an  economic  system 
with  the  United  BUtes— note  Lord  Keynes' 
mission  in  Washington — and  with  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  Continent. 

There  is  a  growing  realization  ha*e  that 
Britain  cannot  get  the  two  things  she  wanta 
above  all — peace  and  full  employment — 
without  cooperation  frcxn  other  powers,  and 
this  means  partlctilarly  the  United  SUtea. 

But  if  she  cannot  get  this  cooperation 
from  the  West  then,  to  save  herself,  she  will 
have  to  turn  to  Soviet  Russia  and  the  conti- 
nent of  ETiTope. 

That  Is  the  dilemma  she  hopes  to  avoid 
either  this  month  or  next  year;  that  is  why 
she  hopes  Soviet  Russia  will  not  press  her  to 
choose  now;  and  that  is  why  she  hopes  to  get 
guidance  from  the  Senate  as  to  where  the 
United  States  stands. 


WorU-Wide  AViatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  Wia  ROGERS,  JR. 

or  caumufu 
IN  TBS  HOOSi  OP  BV^aBSMTATIVn     ' 

Monday,  October  4,  i94t 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  C«Uiornia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  njr  re- 
markii  in  the  Bmoon,  1  Include  the  fol- 
lowing teleffnun: 

0AHTS  MeineA,  Cauf„ 

itptsmber  it,  1949. 
8.  J.  Solomon, 

Chairnuin,  Air  Ltius  Committtt  for 
United  Statu  Air  Poliey, 

WoMhington,  D.  O.: 
Tou  have  my  permlsalon  to  release  oon- 
tento  my  letter  September  13.  wblcb  read  as 
follows:  "I  have  itufUed  witb  great  interest 
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tnc  UecL.t.utJii  of  pul.:y  on  world-wide  avia- 
liun  a,s  i.dvocated  by  the  16  signatory  air 
hi.es  It  H  my  Arm  belief  that  the  basic 
policy  iiivoiv»n.f  free  competition  under  rea- 
Konable  so'.ernmeinal  regulation  will  be  nec- 
essary to  insure  the  development  of  a  sound 
and  eincu'iit  post-war  foreign  alr-Une  sys- 
tem. I  picd^e  my  active  support  to  the 
over-all  eflurt  now  being  put  forth  to  assure 
American  supremacv  in  International  air- 
line oi>er.ilion  thruueh  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  competition. ' 

Donald  W.  Douglas, 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co..  Inc. 


CongTt%i  and  the  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  4,  1943 

Mr.  Zi:^IMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
speech  by  Jo.sephas  Daniels  over  a  na- 
tional hook-up  on  Sunday,  September 
26,  1943: 

Mr.  Muhlenberg,  the  first  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  all  his  succes- 
sors would  have  regarded  the  demand  of  that 
body  for  a  voice  in  International  affairs  as 
revolutionary.  The  fathers  in  framing  the 
Constitution  conferred  the  exclusive  right  on 
the  Senate  to  have  a  part  in  agreements  with 
foreign  nations.  But  on  Tuesday  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  "riz  up"  and  declared  that 
the  time  had  come  to  end  delay,  and  shilly- 
shallying and  tell  the  world  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  favor  participation  by 
their  country  In  the  setting  up  of  Interna- 
tional machinery  "with  power  adequate  to  es- 
tablish a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world." 

It  was  revolutionary  and  without  Consti- 
tutional warrant.  But  It  was  glorious  and 
heartening.  I'  showed  that  public  senti- 
ment is  king  in  America.  Fresh  from  their 
constituents,  the  Members  supported  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Fulhucht,  a  new  scholar 
in  politics,  who  Is  wearing  the  mantle  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  great  scholar  in  politics, 
who  pointed  the  way  to  permanent  peace 
during  and  after  the  World  War. 

There  was  only  one  fly  In  the  ointment. 
Having  taken  nn  extra  Constitutional  step  to 
win  the  vote  of  the  Mackinac  Island  straddle, 
there  was  added  to  the  original  resolution  the 
surplusage  cf  four  words  "through  Its  con- 
stitutional processes."  The  objection  to  that 
phrase  is  that  It  opens  a  door  through  which 
a  four-horse  team  of  obstruction  can  be — 
may  tie — driven.  It  only  befogs  the  original 
clear-as-crystal  resolution.  From  time  out 
of  mind  when  opponents  of  any  act  wish  to 
defeat  it  without  disclosing  their  real  motive 
they  raise  the  bug-a-boo  of  "It  Is  unconstitu- 
tional." When  Is  a  law  or  resolution  uncon- 
stitutional? A  distinguished  Jurist  once 
said:  "Tlie  Constitution  is  what  the  Judges 
say  it  is  "  E.Kperlence  proves  that  statement, 
as  witness  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  the  income  tax  and 
the  Child  Labor  Law  and  other  reforms  un- 
constitutior..U.  L.uer  they  were  reversed. 
The  extra  words  added  to  the  resolution  of 
the  Hou=c  v.h.c'a  was  made  without  Con- 
stltutio'.ip.l  mandate,  earned  with  its  a  sug- 
gestion th!\t  the  President  and  the  Senate 
might  try  to  put  over  some  unconstitutional 
pact  upon  11.1.  people.     Judging  by  what  hap- 


pened in  1919.  there  may  be  some  Justifica- 
tion for  that  fear.  But.  though  the  Senate 
Is  hampered  by  archaic  r\iles  and  one-third  of 
the  Senators  can  thwart  the  will  of  the  people, 
let  us  hope  and  believe  that  the  present  Sen- 
ate win  as  promptly  and  as  patriotically  re- 
spond to  the  popular  demand  a^  the  Route 
has  done. 

Notwithstanding  the  added  words.     Amer- 
ica salutes  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
responding  to  the  demand  of  the  men  fight- 
ing   to    end    war    and    their    comrades    on 
fhe  home  front  that  there  shall  be  no  such 
betrayal  of  the  aspiration  for  peace  after  this 
war  as  disgraced  us  after  the  1918  armistice.    , 
The  action  of  the  House  ought  to  be  followed    j 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  requiring  the    ; 
Joint  vote  of  the  House  and  Senate  for  the 
ratification  of  treaties.     The  reason  for  asso- 
ciating   the    Senate    with    the    President    in 
treaty   action   ended   when   the   membership 
of  the  Senate  became  large.     One  compelling 
reason    for    Including    the    House    in    treaty 
ratification  is  that  one-third  of  the  Senate, 
plus  one.  can  now.  as  they  did  m  1919.  block 
the  road  to  peace.     The  Senate  in  that  period 
kept  us  out  of  the  League  of  Nations.     By 
that    act    they    Insured    the    fulfillment    of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  prophecy  made  m  St.  Louis 
in  September  1919.     He  said: 

"There  will  come.  In  the  vengeful  provi- 
dence of  God,  another  struggle  in  which  not 
a  few  hundred  thousand  fine  men  Irom  Amer- 
ica will  have  to  die.  but  as  many  millior.s 
as  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  freedom 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  ' 

In  the  light  of  the  literal  tragic  realization 
of  the  hoiocau.st  forecast  25  years  a;jo.  it  is 
unthinkable  that  Congress  should  fail  to 
grasp  the  opportunity  now  oJered  of  making 
this  conflict  truly  a  war  to  end  war.  That 
I    deliverance  is  withm  our  reach. 


Petroleum  Goes  to  V/ar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  STREET!  BALDWIN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1943 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Bruce  K.  Brown, 
Assistant  Deputy  Administrator,  Petro- 
leum Administration  for  War,  before  the 
National  Petroleum  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  New  York  on  September  22, 
1943;  and  because  it  contains  such  a 
comprehensive  explanation  of  the  short- 
age of  gasoline  and  petroleum  products 
in  the  United  States- and  answers  so 
many  of  tiie  questions  which  are  now 
being  asked  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  in.sert  the  speech 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  for  their  in- 
formation: 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  of  petroleum 
hydrocarbons,  but  I  promise  that  I  shall  not 
embark  on  a  scientific  discussion,  aor  shall 
I  invoke  any  plea  for  greater  production  for 
war. 

Science  proceeds  apace  and,  as  1  have  told 
you  before,  I  think  almost  every  nuiith  that 
has  passed  since  Pearl  Harbor  has  induct  d 
a  hothouse  growth  in  technology  as  great 
as  that  which  we  experienced  m  a  whole  year 
of  the  last  decade  preceding  the  war  I  could 
talk  of  that  technclogy,  but  I  shall  not  today. 

I  could  Implore  each  of  you  to  reevaluate 
your  present  operations  m  the  petroleum  in- 


dustry to  detect  and  correct  any  faltering  iti 
ma:<imum  production  f<r  war — for  uiuch  ^et 
reiiiniii.s  to  be  d(.ne  before  it  will  be  possible 
to  evalurae  today  in  the  terms  cf  a  hoped-for 
peace  In  the  tomorrow  You  will  be  hearing 
more  from  the  Petroleum  Administration 
concerning  maximum  pioduction  of  wiir 
products — but  not  today. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  petroleum 
hycir..carbciis  only  fr^jm  the  standpoint  if 
what  us  happening  to  them.  That  subject  is 
one  which  is  certainly  of  common  interest  to 
the  petroleum  industry  and  to  the  Petroleum 
Administration.  You  and  I  are  mutually  dis- 
tressed. I  am  sure,  over  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  friends,  cur  ctis- 
tomers,  and  oi.r  master.^— the  American  pub- 
lic—of  the  part  that  petroleum  must  play 
in  wiiuiing  this  war. 

Let  us  consider  these  petroleum  hydro- 
carbons—refined products  ready  for  use— on 
exactly  the  same  basis  as  we  now  have  to 
consider  everything  else- manpower,  women- 
power,  food, "textiles,  metals,  shipping,  and 
dollars.  Let  us  consider  how  much  of  our 
petroleum  products  muit  go  to  war  and  how 
much  can  be  retained  for  home  use  Hydro- 
carbon.s  drafted  for  war  can't  stay  with  us 
but  the  American  public  wants  to  know  Just 
what  is  becoming  of  those  pieoious  peti-oleum 
products  upon  which  they  have  so  long  relied 
for  their  well-being,  their  comfort,  and  their 
pleasure. 

First  cf  all.  let  us  go  back  25  years  in  order 
to  uet  a  good  rumung  start  on  our  problem. 
During  the  First  World  War  we  refined  and 
had  available  each  day  In  the  United  States 
about  200,000  barrels  of  gasoline.  We  sent 
less  than  37  000  barrels  per  day  overseas  at 
the  peak  of  activity  in  1918 — less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  available.  According  to 
Capt.  Paul  Foley  cf  our  Navy,  the  total  re- 
quirements of  "aviation  spirit"  (the  fore- 
runner of  our  100-octane  aviation  gasoline) 
by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
arid  Italy  for  the  last  half  of  1918  was  sched- 
uled at' about  7,000  barrels  per  day.  Tiie 
United  Nations  In  this  war  will  be  producing 
and  burning  that  much  aviation  gasoline  in 
the  Interval  between  this  moment  and  the 
time  I  finish  delivering  this  brief  paper. 

Oil  was  -ery  important  in  the  First  World 
War  and  it  seemed  awfully  important  to 
civilians  too.  Prices  rose  and  there  were 
•gasless  Sundays."  As  to  the  military  Im- 
portance cf  oil  this  same  Captain  Foley  (in 
Petroleum  Problems  of  World  War)   said: 

"Reviewed  in  the  perspective  of  6  years,  it 
is  clear  that  next  to  the  physical  number  of 
bayonets  on  the  Western  Front,  the  factors 
contributing  most  to  victory  were  the  im- 
petus conferred  on  those  bayonets  and  the 
fiexlbility  given  them  by  gasoline.  Tank. 
tractor,  and  avlaticm  activities  all  were  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  gasoline.  It  evacuated  the 
wounded  and  effected  replacement  of  combat 
troops.  •  »  •  Not  in  exaggeration  was  it 
said  that  a  drop  of  petrol  had  been  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  drop  of  blood.  The  torch  borne 
hii-h  on  Flanders  Field  was  a  gasoline  torch  " 
But  however  important  oil  may  have  ap- 
peared to  be  to  the  civilian  population  in 
1918.  it  was  fully  eight  times  as  important 
in  the  year  before  we  entered  World  War 
No  2  In  1941  we  used  about  4,600.000 
barrels  of  crtide  oil  and  natural  gasoline  in 
our  refineries  each  day  and  made  available 
to  the  public  about  1  600.000  barrels  of  gaso- 
line Very  little  gasoline  was  consumed  by 
the  military.  Very  little  aviation  gasoline 
was  consumed. 

In  the  present  month  and  for  an  undeter- 
mined future  number  of  m.onths,  we  hope 
to  refine  in  this  country  about  10  percent 
mere  crude  oil  and  natural  ga-oline  than  in 
the  pre-war  era.  Thus.  It  might  be  reason- 
ably expected  that  we  should  have  mere  gas- 
cliue  available  than  ever  before,  and  that 
assumption  is  correct.     Gaicline  producrluu 
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l.s  currently  about  1.800.000  barrels  a  day— 
that  Is  all  types  of  gasoline  for  all  purposes. 
"But,"  the  public  says,  "where  Is  it?" 
"V.'hy  can't  we  use  it?"  "Why  shortages?" 
The  answer  is.  of  course,  that  petroleum 
Is  going  to  war.  We  know  that  The  public 
knows  it,  Urxfortunately.  however,  the  sep- 
aration of  petroleum  from  Its  normal  as- 
sociates, the  civilian  public,  brings  protests 
•which  to  me  seem  mere  violent  than  any  I 
have  heard  raised  against  sending  other  ccm- 
mcdities  to  war  For  this  reason  it  is  In- 
cumbent on  us  all  to  explain  the  situation 
patiently,  again  and  again. 

Statistics  are  uninteresting.  The  old  ad.^ge 
"Figures  don't  He  but  liars  Tif  ger'  "  seems  weU 
forward  In  the  public  mind.  Furthermore, 
the  shroud  of  secrecy  necessarily  cast  over 
cversors  shipments  of  petroleum  products  and 
over  present  and  ultimate  productivity  of 
ciitical  war  products,  such  as  aviation  gaso- 
line and  toluene,  tends  to  confuse  even  the 
best  Informed.  However  difficult  the  task, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  keep  plugging,  within 
the  limits  of  military  secrecy,  at  the  Job  of 
telling  and  retelling  the  story  of  peti oleum 
prcduCji  in  the  war,  becau--e  it  Is  extremely 
important  to  public  morale  and  to  the  stand- 
ing of  the  oil  industry  that  the  story  be  well 
told  and  well  understood. 

What  I  have  to  present  to  you  today  Is  not 
a  new  set  of  statistics  but  merely  a  some- 
what different  way  of  telling  the  story.  In- 
stead of  spreading  numbers  throughout  my 
talk  I  shall  give  you  all  of  the  principal 
figures  at  once  and  tl  en  put  them  together 
in  a  way  which,  I  trust,  will  bring  out  the 
story. 

Restating  the  petroleum  side  of  it,  we  are 
currently  using  each  day  about  4.400.000  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil  and  natural  gasoline  and  we 
are  turning  it  into  about  3.800,000  barrels  of 
products.  The  balance  goes  into  refinery 
losses,  refinery  fuel,  and  crude  export.  The 
P mount  of  crude  exported  is  quite  small  and 
is  diminishing.  Out  of  these  raw  materials 
we  produce  each  day  about  1.800,000  barrels 
of  gasoline  and  2,000,000  barrels  of  all  other 
products.  The  Petroleum  Administrator  re- 
cently stated  that  the  military  services  had  to 
be  supplied  with  about  600,000  barrels  per  day 
of  gasoline.  High  officials  of  the  services  re- 
cently stated  that  the  total  military  demand 
for  all  petroleum  products  exceeded  a  million 
barrels  a  day.  In  this  present  month  about 
32  percent  of  all  petroleum  refined  products 
are  used  by  the  military.  The  figure  will  rise 
to  40  percent  before  many  months. 

The  above  figures  are  all  that  are  really 
needed  to  provide  a  base  for  an  easily  com- 
prehended story  of  where  our  petroleum  hy- 
drocarbons are  going. 

But  I  have  more  figures  to  point  up  the 
story.  None  ot  them  are  secret  and  few  are 
new. 

In  the  halcyon  days  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor 
we  had  about  27.500.000  passenger  automo- 
biles. That  num.ber  has  now  dropped  to 
about  24,500,000.  That  drop-off  of  about  11 
percent  represents  cars  worn  out  and  not  re- 
placeable because  no  new  passenger  automo- 
biles have  been  manufactured  for  many 
months. 

No  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  think 
that  because  there  are  11  percent  less  auto- 
mobiles on  the  road,  those  that  are  left 
should  have  more  gasoline  than  ever  because 
everyone  realizes  that  the  automobile  com- 
panies did  not  really  stop  producing  auto- 
mobiles. Instead  of  Chryslers,  we  have  pro- 
duced tanks:  Instead  of  WlUys-Overlands, 
Jeeps;  and  Instead  of  Fords,  aircraft  engines, 
bombers,  and  tlie  like.  Among  such  little 
Items  the  President  recently  announced  the 
production  of  123,000  planes,  53.0C0  tanks, 
and  1,233,000  trucks  Those  numbers  will  rise. 
Further,  most  of  our  citizens  know  instinc- 
tively that  our  military  vehicles  are  greater 
gas  eaters  than  civilian  automcbiles  and 
trucks  They  are  mere  powerfully  motored; 
they  are  bigger;  they  go  faster,  they  go  farther. 


The  comparison  Is  particularly  striking  In 
the  case  of  automobiles  and  planes.  In  1 
hour's  travel  at  the  legal  speed  of  35  miles  per 
hour,  a  passenger  automobile  will  burn  about 
2.5  gallons  of  gasoline.  But  a  fighter  plane 
wilftravel  10  times  as  far  in  an  hour  and  will 
burn  about  60  gallons  of  gasoline.  Our  great 
bombers  use  several  times  that  much.  That 
part  of  the  story  has  been  told  before,  told 
better,  and  with  mere  illustrations.  The  t-ell- 
Ing  of  it  has  allayed  some  protests  but  we 
all  know  that  the  motorist  is  far  from  con- 
vinced. If  he  accepts  such  explanfltlons,  he 
does  it  to  be  a  good  sport — not  because  he  is 
completely  satisfied. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  our  available 
foodstuffs  has  to  be  diverted  to  military  use 
at  home  and  overseas.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  military  currently  requires  only  600,000 
barrels  of  garcllne  dally,  or  approximately 
one-third  of  what  we  have  available,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  all  petroleum  products 
still  available  for  civilian  use  is  64  percent, 
the  corresponding  figures  on  food  are  of  In- 
terest, According  to  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able to  me,  the  following  percentages  of  foods 
are  available  for  clvUlans: 

Percent 

Butter 78 

Beef 74 

Pork 67 

Cheese 58 

Potatoes 89 

Sugar 84 

Coffee 77 

Salmon *3 

Sardines 39 

Raisins 50 

Prunes 54 

And  the  average  of  canned  beans,  tomatoes, 
corn,  and  peas,  64. 'i  percent. 

Compared  to  these  figures,  an  availability 
of  gasoline  to  civilians  of  66  p>ercent  does  not 
seem  too  bad. 

Why  is  It,  then,  that  our  friends,  our  cus- 
tomers, and  our  masters — the  great  Ameri- 
can public — submit  so  patriotically  to  short 
rations  on  some  foods  and,  at  the  same  time, 
seem  critical  of  any  shortness  in  petroleum 
supply? 

The  need  for  food  is  universal  and  univer- 
sally recogaleed.  Within  narrow  limits  rich 
man,  poor  man,  soldier,  civUlan.  American. 
Briton,  Chinese,  Russian.  Frenchman,  or  Ital- 
ian can  and  does,  if  it  is  available,  consume 
about  the  same  amount  of  foodstuffs.  Our 
people  are  inherently  generous  and  they  do 
not  really  contest  the  need  for  allotting  30 
percent  or  more  of  our  available  food  to  mili- 
tary and  overseas  use.  Why,  then,  is  it  so 
dimcult  to  explain  that  30  to  40  percent  of 
petroleum  must  likewise  be  employed? 

Of  course,  there  is  one  small  difference 
which  we  note  Immediately. 

In  the  case  of  food,  no  one  attempts  to  In- 
fluence the  citizen  to  protest.  Fortunately, 
our  States  have  not  taxed  the  consumption 
of  food,  and  hence  the  shortening  of  civilian 
consumption  In  the  States  does  not  affect 
tax  revenues  so  directly  as  a  shortening  in 
the  civilian  consumption  of  gasoline.  Fur- 
ther, there  are  no  organized  societies  or  as- 
sociations of  food  eaters  whose  welfare  de- 
pends upon  a  continuous  availability  of  am- 
ple quantities  of  prunes  or  beans  or  whose 
officials  rise  up  and  denounce  the  Pood  Ad- 
ministration or  the  food  Industry,  because  a 
storm  ruins  a  peach  crop  or  because  water 
welle  run  dry. 

However,  I  do  not  think  that  outside 
stimulation  accounts  for  any  considerable 
part  of  the  honest  perplexity  which  we  note 
in  the  minds  of  our  friends  as  to  the  short- 
ness of  petroleum  supply.  I  have  another 
theory  about  It,  anc'  I  can  best  introduce  it 
by  suggesting  a  possible  analogy  in  the  field 
of  food. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  It  looks  as 
though  we  civilians  could  make  use  of  67 
percent  of  the  pork  available  and  60  percent 


of  the  raisins.  We  now  have  almost  €7  per- 
cent of  the  gasoline  stiU  available  to  tis,  and 
I  doubt  that  wo  will  ever  have  to  get  along 
with  less  than  50  percent — the  same  as  cur 
•current  raisin  ration."  to  make  a  bad  pun. 
Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  in  addition 
to  eating  raisins,  we  civilians  used  raisins  as 
a  raw  material  to  make  plastic  articles,  and 
suppose  further  that  the  essential  demand 
for  plastic  articles  was  such  as  to  require 
one-quarter  of  the  whole  raisin  crop.  In 
such  a  case  the  diversion  of  50  percent  of  the 
raisin  crop  to  the  military  and  the  continued 
use  of  25  percent  for  a  civilian  purpose,  that 
is  making  plastics,  would  let  us  have  only 
one-fourth  of  our  normal  peacetime  ration  of 
raisins  for  dietary  purposes — not  one-half. 

Applying  this  analogy  to  petroleum  supply, 
I  think  we  can  discover  the  missing  chapter 
in  the  story  which  we  simply  must  make  our 
citizens  understand.  To  the  pre-war  "Jmis- 
senger  car  driver,  gasoline  was  something  to 
be  bought  at  the  corner  pump.  He  bought  It 
in  company  with  his  peers  and  fellows. 
Trucks,  busses,  taxis,  municipal  cars,  and 
farm  tractors  did  not  block  the  entrance  of 
the  station  driveway.  The  auto  driver  waa 
hardly  conscious  of  the  nonpassenger  car  use 
of  gasoline.  Had  there  been  a  serious  and 
mysterlotos  shortage  of  gasoline  in  some  area 
and  had  all  of  those  other  vehicles  piled  Into 
the  service  station  driveway,  the  average 
American  motorist  would  have  graciously  ad- 
mitted that  those  other  vehicles  needed 
gasoline  worse  than  he  did.  It  Is  late  in  the 
game  to  point  that  out  to  him  now,  but  It 
must  be  done. 

Reverting  to  the  approximately  1.800,000 
barrels  of  gasoline  which  we  produce  every 
day.  only  a  small  proportion  can  safely  be 
used  by  civilian  passenger  automobiles.  As 
stated  by  Petroletom  Administrator  Ickes,  the 
daily  military  demands  already  are  at  the 
rate  of  600,000  barrels.  That  leaves  1.200.C00 
barrels.  Exhatistive  surveys  Indicate  that 
trucks,  busses,  and  taxis  simply  must  have 
450,000  barrels  each  day.  Failtire  to  provide 
It  would  mean  a  break-down  in  essential  pub- 
lic transportation  iervlces.  That  leave* 
750,000  daily  barrels  of  gaaoUne  to  be  divided 
between  industrial  use,  farm  use.  and  civilian 
passenger  automobiles.  It  should  be  obvious 
to  all  that  nonessential  Industries  have  been 
pretty  much  discouraged  by  lack  of  priorities 
for  raw  materials  and  by  manpower  problems 
so  it  is  not  asking  too  much  to  urge  con- 
fidence in  the  Idea  that  there  is  little  wast* 
of  gasoline  In  present  Industrial  use.  The 
farm  situation  speaks  for  Itself. 

And  so — ^there  it  Is.  We  have  only  so  much 
gasoline  and  it  must  be  divided  up.  The  ever- 
expanding  military  use  Is  easily  understood 
and  cannot  be  criticized.  But  It  is  c.  serlotis 
mistake  to  assume  that  all  that  Is  left  Is 
available  for  A.  B,  and  C  coupons.  When  that 
Individual  who  never  purchased  his  gasoline 
except  at  a  service  station  erected  for  his  ex- 
press convenience-  is  brought  to  realise  that 
there  was  always — even  In  peacetime — and 
still  is  a  tremendous  corwuiaptlon  of  gasoline 
by  trucks,  busses,  taxis,  tractors,  and  farm 
equipment  which  Is  Jtist  as  vlUl  to  his  wel- 
fare as  convenient  personal  transportation, 
we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  winning 
him  to  the  view  that  petroleum  Is  going  to 
war. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  In- 
clude the  following  short  statement 
which  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  use  to 
which  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products  are  being  put  at  this  time: 

First.  It  takes  12.000  gaUons  of  gaao- 
llne  to  train  one  pilot. 

Second.  Tanks  of  one  division  use 
more  than  10,000  gallons  in  traveling 
100  miles. 
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Tl  jrd.  One  thousand  Flying  Fortresses 
u.,e  400.000  or  n:cre  gallons  of  gas  in  a 
Mnalo  4-hour  mission. 

Fourth.  It  takes  one-third  of  a  tank 
car  to  fuel  one  Flying  Fortress. 

Fifth.  One  airplane  engine  burns  its 
\ver.;ht  in  «as  every  2  hours. 

Sixth.  General  Covell  stated  recently 
that  65  percent  of  all  supplies  shipped  to 
Africa  were  petroleum  products;  50  per- 
cent of  all  tonnage  going  overseas  now  is 
pftroleum  products. 

Seventh.  General  Somervell  stated 
several  weeks  ago  that  the  requirements 
for  the  military  for  the  remainder  of 
1943  would  be  1.000.000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  not  includinR  aviation  gasoline  and 
aviation  lubricants. 

Eighth.  Thirty  and  one-half  percent 
of  all  gasoline  products  east  of  the 
Rockies  goes  to  the  military. 

Ninth.  There  will  be  enough  gasoline 
for  all  essential  driving  if  the  public  will 
only  conserve  on  less  essential  driving. 


Critics  Are  Useful  Animals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

OF  PXNNSYLVAVI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1943 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  all  too  many 
New  Dealers  toward  the  suppression  of 
criticism.  Free  criticism  is  implicit  in 
freedom  of  speech.  It  is  only  natural  for 
men  in  positions  of  authority  to  resent 
any  criticism  of  their  omniscience  as  they 
drive  toward-important  goals,  but  unless 
we  have  a  full  and  fair  appraisal  of  the 
actions  of  our  public  leaders,  even  In- 
cluding the  self-anointed  ones,  we  will 
not  have  an  informed  public  opinion. 

Unless  we  have  an  alert  and  informed 
America  we  have  failed  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  a  just  peace.  The  execu- 
tive department  is  unwilling  to  treat  the 
American  public  and  the  American  press 
as  adult  partners  in  the  coming  enter- 
prise of  winning  the  war.  Being  unwill- 
ing to  recognize  the  value  of  telling 
Americans  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
war,  they  must  expect  continued  criti- 
ci.sm  for  this  lack  of  candor  and  for  a 
deplorable  want  of  faith  in  the  good 
judgment  of  the  citizenry. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post: 

CKITICS    ARE    USEFirL    ANIMALS 

Back  in  the  dark  days  of  1941.  a  mld-rank- 
ing  New  Dealer  was  complaining  about  criti- 
cii.m  oi  the  administration.  He  thought  some- 
thing sliould  tie  done  to  shut  It  off.  Some- 
body suggested  that  the  Bratish  didn't  feel 
that  way  and  that,  even  In  the  midst  of  a 
war,  Mr.' Churchill  had  to  take  a  shellacking 
In  the  House  of  Commons  whenever  his 
critics  thought  he  was  holding  out  on  them. 
•Peihap?.  ■  said  the  young  man  of  the  New 
Deal,  -thar  is  why  the  English  aren't  win- 
ning the  war." 


The  right  of  free  speech  and  free  criticism 
has  to  Ifibor  under  such  illusions  even  among 
its  friends.  The  Bill  of  Rights  is  too  often 
regarded  as  a  pleasant  conceit  in  a  school- 
book  but  a  hindrance  to  the  efflcten;  Cf.ny- 
ing  out  of  large  affairs.  The  ea^er  New  Deal- 
er, cited  supra.  Is  not  alone  In  believing  t'nat 
people  who  ask  inconvenient  questions  ought 
to  be  suppressed  because  they  interfe.e  with 
winning  wars,  extending  social  gains  and 
other  worthy  causes. 

Well,  let's  loak.  Now  that  the  British, 
plus  the  rest  of  us.  arc  winning  the  war.  it 
might  be  asked  whether  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Churchill  had  to  pause  in  his  exacting  ta-ks 
to  answer  criticism  may  not  have  hud  mnre 
practical  use  than  we  are  cccustomcd  to 
think.  For  one  thing.  America  was  watching 
the  war  very  closely  in  those  days,  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Chuichill  could  be  criticized 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  newspapers  un- 
doubtedly had  its  effect  in  reconciling  Amer- 
ica to  the  necessity  of  playing  a  role  m  the 
conflict.  More  important  was  the  fact  that 
a  people  which  knows  that  its  leaders  are 
under  constant  scrutiny  by  its  representa- 
tives and  a  watchful  pres.s  has  a  basis  for 
confidence  and  for  'blood,  sweat,  and  tears" 
which  is  lacking  when  the  only  contact  with 
government  is  through  propa;;anda  and  arbi- 
trary orders. 

The  real  ob'trnctum  to  botttr  lUK'rr- 
standing  between  Ru-^sia  and  the  democratic 
natlons'is  tl:e  fact  thnt  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  what  the  Rus.slan  people  think 
about  things  and  they  have  m;  way  of 
knowing  what  we  think  As  between  us 
and  the  Britl.«h  people,  no  such  barnens 
exist,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  bureaucrats 
to  create  then.  When  we  object  to  imperial- 
ism, the  English  know  it;  and  when  they 
complain  thai  we  are  sometimes  a  little  hard 
to  take  at  close  quarters,  we  hear  about  it. 
The  people  cf  Russia  today  have  no  idea 
about  the  doubts  which  exist  in  thi.s  country 
over  Stalin's  post-war  plans,  and  there  is 
nobody  in  Rassia  who  can  demand  that 
Stallnmake  h:mself  clearer.  Because  Russia 
is  a  dictatorsliip,  unity  with  her  is  difficult 
and  tortuous,  even  when  we  know  how  vitally 
we  depend  on  keeping  relations  friendly. 

So  we  say  again,  "freedom  of  speech  "  is 
not  Just  a  pious  expression  tossed  off  by  a 
group  of  elder .y  gentlemen  in  wie;s  and  knee 
pants  It  is  a  concept  of  government  which 
takes  full  account  of  the  fact  that  its  exercise 
will  often  make  our  governors  resilvr,  but 
which  has  paid  off  over  a  century  and  a  half 
In  the  develoiJment  of  a  people  which  has 
learned  to  respect  leaders'nip.  but  also  knows 
that  a  leader  who  cannot  endure  criticism 
should  retire   from  the  scene. 


Lorain,  Ohio,  Exceeded  War  Bead 
Quota 


ADMISAL     KINC 


MISSION     ACCOMPLISHFD — 
LORAIN 


E.  J.  King.  Commander  in  Chtrf, 

United  Stales  Fleet.  Washington.  D  C  : 
Lorain  exceeded  Its  third  War  bond  cam- 
paign quota  of  $3,015,168  on  September  23. 
10  davs  ahead  cf  schedule. 


Then  v.ilh  your  cncoura^enrent.  we  ral.-ed 
our  s^t;ht3  to  a  new  goal  of  $4,CO0  000.  Today, 
the  linal  day  of  the  campaign,  your  home 
town  respogifuily  reports  the  mission  ac- 
complibhed  Murr  th..n  IG  COO  Lorain  resi- 
dents have  subscribed  a  total  of  $4,447,012  to 
help  bring  "conftision  and  ultimate  disaster 
to  our  enemies."  This  is  44  percent  more 
than  the  original  quota  and  represents  an 
average  of  l'-  purchases  for  every  family  in 
Lor.iin.  In  dollars,  it  aveia^es  a  $1C0  bond  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  m  the  citv 
Yo;- 1  Fellow  Lorainites. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Lorain  <Ohio)   Journal: 


jpchild  of  World  War  No.  2— The 
Cotton  Farirer 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOtTISIANA 

I>:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M^.ndau.  October  4,  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  paramount  is.<5ues 
thai  mo.-^t  Congre.'-.^men  living  in  a  cotton 
farminfi  di.stnct  found  out  during  the  re- 
cent recess  was  the  cotton  farmer's  feel- 
ine  of  re-^entmont  for  the  way  he  has  been 
kicked  aioiind,  abused,  and  di.scrimi- 
na.ed  against. 

He  1.-.  certainly  correct  when  he  names 
him.-rlf  the  .sleprhild  of  World  War  No. 
2.  With  high  wages  for  industrial  work- 
ers, with  hich  wage.s  for  most  employees, 
with  hich  piires  for  many  farm  commod- 
ities, the  cotton  farmer  as  regards  the 
price  for  cotton  is  ignored.  With  the 
hieh  cost  of  fertilizer,  farm  labor,  .seed. 
machinery,  and  so  forth,  necessary  to 
produce  one  of  the  most  essential  mate- 
rials for  the  uar.  ihal  is.  cotton,  a  rea- 
sonable person  would  expect  that  cotton 
producer  to  receive  a  price  commen- 
>iuatf'  with  the  cost,  and  so  forth. 

Th.ai  l.^  not  the  case  in  regard  tc  the 
cotton  farmer.  Washington  bureauc- 
racy t:o\  ern.>  the  prices  of  all  manufac- 
tui»-d  nnd  agricultural  products.  In 
compan.son  with  all  classes  of  products 
in  both  fields  of  production,  the  cotton 
farmer  stands  practically  alone,  as  the 
mo.^t  di.scriminated  against  of  them  all. 
H(>  i.s  not  comparable  with  any  of  the 
other  producers  when  it  comes  to  the 
price  of  his  product. 

This  legislative  body,  of  which  I  am  a 
Member,  pa.s.>ed  leirislation  that  would 
give  the  cotton  farmer  approximately 
25  cents  per  pound  instead  of  the  18  cents 
that  he  is  f;eilinp  today.  Unfortunately 
this  badly  needed  legislation  was  vetoed, 
for  what  reason  we  all  still  wonder. 

The  cotton  farmer  should  be  getting 
35  cents  per  pound  for  his  cotton  if  he 
were  pettinp:  fair  treatment  and  a  price 
in  compan.son  to  the  present  price  of 
most  agricultural  producers  and  indus- 
I   trial  producers. 

'  The  cotton  farmer's  costs  have  dou- 
bled in  most  instances  and  in  some  they 
I  have  increased  threefold,  yet  the  price 
for  his  cotton  remains  the  same.  He 
cannot  make  the  fair  profit  that  he  is 
entitled  to.  He  knows.  Just  like  v.e 
j  know,  that  some  manufacturer  is  getting 
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the  profit  that  he  deserves  and  there  is 
no  argument  that  the  cotton  farmer 
needs  it  far  more  than  the  manufac- 
turer. Any  investigation  of  the  true 
facts  will  show  that. 

Just  how  long  is  the  cotton  farmer  go- 
ing to  continue  to  play  the  unfair  and 
unwanted  role  of  the  South's  persecuted 
problem  child  No.  1? 

How  long  is  the  South's  leading  crop 
going  to  be  a  political  football  to  be 
kicked  around  unreasonably? 

How  long  is  the  South  going  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  by  having  its  largest 
and  most  productive  crop — King  Cot- 
ton— dwarfed  into  a  midget  when  it 
comes  to  price? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  when 
this  body  should  act  in  fairness  to  them- 
selves and  in  fairness  to  those  abused  and 
persecuted  cotton  farmers.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  me  which  can  remedy 
the  situation.  The  cotton  is  now  being 
picked  and  ginned.  If  we  act  now  we  can 
save  the  situation.  If  we  delay,  it  will 
be  fatal  for  whom — the  cotton  farmer, 
the  stepchild  of  World  War  No.  2.  I  urge 
you  to  act  and  act  quickly. 


Pupils  of  CoxestowD  School,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  Work  for  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1943 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  a  letter  from  Miss 
Mildred  E.  Grouse,  describing  in  detail 
the  work  which  has  been  done  in  one  of 
the  smaller  schools  in  Dauphin  County. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  school  has  made 
a  remarkable  record  of  achievement  in 
all  lines  of  endeavor  connected  with  the 
war.  I  believe  that  anyone  who  reads 
this  letter  may  perhaps  find  suggestions 
which  could  well  be  adopted  by  the 
schools  in  their  district.  I  delayed  in- 
serting this  in  the  Record  until  this  time 
in  order  to  obtain  Miss  Crouse's  permis- 
sion. In  her  last  letter  to  me  she  ad- 
vises that  the  complete  sale  of  War  bonds 
and  stamps  has  reached  the  sum  of 
$6,821.25  for  the  school  year: 

Dear  Mr.  Kunkel:  I  was  wondering  If  you 
might  like  to  hear  what  one  of  the  smaller 
graded  schools  In  Dauphin  County  has  tione 
as  lt3  "bit"  In  the  Schools  at  War  pro- 
gram, during  the  fiscal  school  year.  New 
when  1  say  smaller.  I  mean  that  our  build- 
ing, ■which  Is  located  en  Greenawalt  Lane, 
Harrisburg.  in  Susquehanna  Township, 
known  as  the  Coxestown  School,  has  3  rooms 
In  use,  and  an  enrollment  of  75  boys  ancL 
girls,  in  grades  1  to  6. 

Our  first  project,  of  course,  above  all  oth- 
ers, has  been  the  sale  of  War  bonds  and 
stamps.  The  total  sales  starting  September 
22,  and  Including  this  past  week,  amounted 
to  $6,614.05.  and  $5,356.35  of  that  has  come 
In  since  March  2,  when  we  started  a  Buy  a 
Je-'^p  campaign. 


I       The  children  completed  a  large,  brightly 
'    colored,    knit   afghan,   and    sent    It    to    the 
CoatesvlUe  Hospital  to  be  placed  on  the  bed 
of  a  World  War  No.  1   veteran  from  Harris- 
burg who  is  a  patient  there. 

Forty-five  crossword  puzzle  and  scrap 
books  were  made  and  given  through  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.-U.  S.  O.  to  the  WAC's,  as  they 
left  Harrisburg  to  go  to  their  various  fields 
of  duty  several  weeks  ago. 

Approximately  3.600  eld  silk  and  nylon 
hose  have  been  gathered  to  go  on  their  way 
for  parachutes,  etc 

Old  papers,  rubber,  tin  cans,  and  metal 
have  been  salvaged  by  the  children  and  turned 
over  to  the  several  scrap  drives. 

The  last  Saturday  of  each  month  the  boys 
spend  going  atxjut  the  community  collecting 
fats  for  victory. 

Just  before  each  registration  pjeriod  for 
ration  books,  etc.,  the  teachers  would  hekto- 
graph  instructions,  etc..  concerning  the  high 
lights  about  same,  then  the  children  would 
distribute  them  to  the  homes  in  the  com- 
munity, thus  avoiding  much  turmoil  on  days 
of  registration  in  the  school. 

You  may  have  received  many  such  letters 
as  this  and  it  may  not  Interest  you,  but  be- 
ing our  Representative  in  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington. I  thought-  we  would  like  to  let  ycu 
know,  even  though  we  are  small,  that  we 
can  and  will  do  our  part  for  victory. 

MiLDHH)  E.  Grouse. 


Gasoline  Rationing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  opinion  expressed  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  national  rationing  program  and 
should  bear  weight  with  the  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, and  the  OflBce  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation: 

Se?ti:mee.t  21,  1943. 
Hon    Waiter  C    Ploeser, 
Hou.^e  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ploeser:  I  have  been 
connected  with  a  rationing  board  since  No- 
vember cf  last  year,  and  during  the  regime 
of  the  various  chairmen  In  Washington,  the 
boards  have  always  been  advised  that  things 
would  be  simplified  from  an  operational 
point  of  vle"w.  but,  instead,  we  are  continually 
getting  more  and  more  requests  which  compli- 
cate rather  than  simplify  the  work  of  local 
boards. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  letter  from  the 
administrators  of  the  southern  California 
board,  which  expresse  the  sentiments  of  the 
members  of  the  board  extremely  well,  prob- 
ably much  better  than  we  cotUd  have  writ- 
ten it,  and  I  assure  you  that  all  the  state- 
ments therein  can  be  readily  verified  should 
anyone  care  to  take  the  time  to  do  so. 

I  would  like  to  add  the  thought  that  the 
O.  P.  A.  has  continually  stressed  the  great 
amount  of  black -market  gasoline  which  is 
available  throtighout  the  country,  and.  In  my 
opinion,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
separate  units  issuing  gasoline  rations,  viz, 
the  O.  D.  T.  and  the  local  rationing  boards. 
Most  cf  the  black-market  gas  Is  made  avail- 
able through  a  surplus  of  T-type  coupons. 


because  of  the  fact  that  the  O.  D.  T.  la  ex- 
tremely liberal  In  the  rations  allowed  to 
truckers.  It  would  seem  that  when  truckera 
run  short  of  gas.  it  Is  no  trouble  at  all  fc»r 
them  to  get  additional  rations  to  supply  their 
slightest  whims  and  wants  and.  of  course, 
having  an  abundance  of  coupons,  they  do 
not  hesitate  letting  their  friends  in  the  filling 
stations  have  a  suflBcient  amount  to  meet 
their  needs. 

I  am  sure  that  anything  which  you  can 
do  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  various 
Members  in  Congress  the  great  abundance  of 
additional  work  and  more  hours  which  are 
continually  being  thrust  upon  the  twards. 
and  anything  which  can  be  done  to  alleviate 
the  situation  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
thousands  of  volunteers  and  board  members. 

The  most  recent  plan  which  Is  causing  us 
In  the  administrative  capacity  to  shudder,  is 
the  one  whereby  some  men  totally  strange 
to  the  community  and  totally  disrupting  cur 
files,  check  each  individual  ration  Issued. 
and  ask  a  board  member  to  recheck.  This 
presents  a  task  so  destructive  to  the  routine 
and  morale,  and  so  Herculean  In  scope  that 
if  it  is  carried  to  Its  ultimate  conclusion  It 
looks  very  much  as  if  a  whole  new  rationing 
board  will  have  to  be  appointed. 

The  point  which  the  board  members  fail  to 
recognize  is  how  some  total  strangers  to  the 
community  are  in  a  better  position  to  ration 
gasoline  to  individual  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  we  feel  that  when  this  work  is 
completed  there  will  still  be  the  same  per- 
centage of  errors  as  at  present  exist,  or  per- 
haps even  greater,  and  in  the  final  test,  of 
what  benefit  will  this  be  to  the  community 
which  we  serve? 

Very  truly  yours, 

A  Deputt  Administrator  of  a 
War  Price  and  Rationing  Board. 


AN  OPEN  letter  TO  O.  P.  A.  AT  WASHINGTON, 
AND  TO  AEOtrr  200  R.\TIONING  COASO  CHAIR- 
MEN IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  AND  THROUGH- 
Otrr  THE  N.ATION 

It  18  hard  to  believe  what  we  Rationing 
Boards  have  t>een  through,  needlessly,  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  What  follows  here  Is  hard 
to  put  down  in  writing. 

That  a  rationeer's  revolt  has  not  yet  set  In 
outwardly  and  In  fact,  as  it  has  Inwardly  and 
in  spirit,  can  be  laid  to  the  losral  stick-to-lt- 
iveness  of  weary  board  members  and  staff 
members,  paid  and  volunteer.  O.  P.  A.'s  latest 
blunder  has  severely  strained  every  one's 
loyalty. 

The  make-over  of  B  and  C  books,  following 
the  summer  load  of  A  book  renewal,  pro- 
vokes this  letter,  and  now  that  some  of  the 
smoke  has  cleared  away,  some  big  and  rather 
ugly  facts  stand  out  boldly.  One  Is  clear,  that 
O.  P.  A.  has  little  Intention  of  keeping  Its  oft- 
made  promises  to  streamline  the  programs 
to  "ease  up  the  work  of  the  boards" — "to  give 
more  authority  and  control"  and  "grant  more 
paid  help  to  the  boards". 

The  writer  heartily  wishes  that  he  could 
believe  In  those  promises.  But  they  have 
been  made  and  broken  too  often  for  us  to  be 
misled,  even  though  the  promises  c»me  from 
a  different  voice  or  spokesman — no  matter 
whether  in  the  press,  over  the  radio,  or  In 
the  letter  pages  of  Green  Book  inserts. 
The  effect  is  almost  always  the  same — a 
promise  to  "ease  up"  is  usually  a  softening 
tap  preceding  a  heavy  blow.  A  lot  of  palaver 
over  board  "sacrifice" — deep  gratitude  and 
sweet  words  Invariably  are  followed  by  some 
newer  and  clumsier  confusion. 

This  make-over  of  B  and  C  boolu,  with  Its 
complete  waste  of  a  full  complement  of 
coupons.  Is  still  in  the  class  of  world  mys- 
teries. Its  Justifiable  benefits  are  In  the 
limbo  of  guesswork.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
millions  of  books  liave  been  totally  wasted. 
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mlUlcr.?  of  weary  work  hours  thrown  away 
and  millvjns  of  lire-miles  burned  up  need- 
lessly by  car-owncrL  getting  their  boolts 
ch.ti.ged 

Have  yuu  seen  any  r.i.n  worth  the  effort? 
Was    It    worth    all    this    scranibUng    Just    to 
get  A.  B.  and  C  coupons  to  lock  alike?     Was 
it  woith  U  just  to  get  the  old  ones  out  of 
circulation    tn    on    cxa'-t    fl::cd    date    to    tlvj 
utter   cor.fusion   vt   boards,   car  owners   and 
gas  ind^-stry  alike?     O.  P.  A.  could  have  de- 
manded  that   the  licon:.;.-   nu.-nbers  ba  v/nt- 
leu  on  the  face  of  old  B  and  C  cuup.-ns  and 
made    ihtm   valid    that    way,   taving   all    the    ; 
needless  wotk  and  waste.     Such  writins  hid    , 
been  done  by  many  thousands  anyyay.    This    j 
prcg.am  would  have  saved  the  mad  rush  of    i 
sw.tchu  g 

W.U  !t  lessen  the  ol..  k  m.irket?  The 
only  rer.s:n  fid:  u.c»d  /'T  ilus  supreme  blun- 
der of  all  O  P  A  l;:unctei-s  h.-s  been  the 
b'.a-rk  market  Will  it  turn  that  trie!:? 
What  makes  any  lat.rinal  person  believe  it 
w:lP  It  has  created  more  ill-will,  despair, 
and  confusion  than  anything  since  rationing 
bcgau.  and  we  do  not  leave  out  any  of  thu^e 
hectic  hourly  changing  programs  either.  It 
seems  so  wholly  unnecessary  and  work- 
waoting  It  ccrae  out  just  at  the  time  of 
lowest  volunteer  working  staffs  The  new 
frod  calculation  (and  cuuponsi  for  cafes. 
etc..  had  Just  been  thrust  onto  the  beards; 
stove  rationing,  with  its  new  forms  and  a 
volume  of  nfew  regulations,  arrived  at  the 
same  m.oment  In  3  issues  of  the  Green 
Book  within  10  day^— over  600  pages  of  new 
matter  came  for  digesting. 

As  one  who  has  l:een  constantly  on  the 
chairmanship  job.  full  time,  unpaid,  since 
November  1942.  we  believe  that  O.  P.  A.  has 
apsain  fullv  demonstrated  its  inability  to  learn 
by  experience.  It  proves  its  incapacity  to 
plan  suitable  programs,  and  effect  them, 
without  making  weltering  blunders,  so  many 
oX  which  we  have  groaned  under  during  these 
10  months.  The  waste  material  and  time  has 
been  tremendous.  At  first,  when  O.  P.  A.  was 
new.  this  may  have  been  excusable.  Now  it 
ts  little  short  of  criminal  wastefulness  of 
manpower  and  material  in  a  time  of  all-out 
war 

We  still  believe  in  rationing  as  much  as 
ever,  but  we  deplore  the  gigantic  and  far- 
reaching  tragedy  of  errors  for  which  admin- 
istrative O.  P.  A.  is  responsible.  We  ration 
boards  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  errors. 
we  have  been  the  goats  In  every  case.  Wash- 
ington O.  P.  A.  mirices  the  rules;  we  have  to 
interpret  them  but  always  working  against 
the  trend  of  punitive  regulations — or  what 
Is  worse — the  uncertainty  of  interpretatioiiS 
and  directives;  and  the  certainty  of  confus- 
ing delays,  changes,  and  news.  We  want  to 
be  fair— to  do  our  sworn  duty  In  upholding 
law.  We  want  also  to  fairly  and  intelligently 
guide  the  rationed  public,  whose  servanU  we 
are  in  this  matter.  But  confuslc  i,  delay, 
and  complicated  programs  make  this  Im- 
possible. Confidence  is  shattered;  the  whole 
ration  structure  Is  endangered  because  of  the 
blunders  at  the  top  layer  of  authority. 

Beard  members  elsewhere,  who  have  been 
consulted,  express  themselves  In  somewhat 
the  same  terms  as  above.  Not  one  defended 
the  many  recent  mistakes  and  failures.  The 
kindly  patience  of  last  winter,  when  ration- 
ing was  new  and  all  of  us  were  green,  has 
gUen  way  to  a  despairing  wish  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  about  it — perhaps  some 
giant  bursting  blunder  to  end  all  O.  P.  A. 
blunders. 

If  Washington  O.  P.  A.  does  not  know  tbat 
the  repeated  blunders  are  striking  at  the 
very  heart  oX  public-ration  morale — at  the 
core  of  their  acceptance  of  controlled  prlca 
and  supply  regulation — then  O.  P.  A.  must 
Indeed  be  stupid  and  incapable. 

The  mental  attitude  of  rationing -board 
members,  affecting  as  It  <fbes  the  staflt  of  paid 
av.d   volunteer   workers,   and   above   all,   the 


rationed  public  itself,  Is  a  highly  important  t 
factor.  And.  in  bpiie  of  loyalty  and  patriot-  \ 
ism.  which  cannot  be  questioned,  despite  the 
full  fervent  wish  to  help  win  the  war.  d.-spire 
the  thousands  of  sons  and  d..u'3htot.s  of 
-rationeers"  who  are  in  service,  it  becumts 
in  easingly  appar.nt  that  O.  P  A.  is  steadily 
breaking  down  the  very  staunchness  and 
willingness  of  the  unpaid  ( ui  r.iouey  t  and 
devoted  hundred  icu-and  o;-  more  men  ai.d 
women  who  ha.e  been  drafted  by  their  coni- 
muniilcs  (not  by  Washinitoin  to  do  Vuc 
Job  which  O.  P.  A.  freely  admits  cannot  be 
done  wiihout  this  citizen  force. 

Of  course.  O.  P.  A.  might  create  a  complete 
chnnpe-over  of  mernbersiup  Plenty  have 
quit  in  disgust.  But  the  vast  maji.rity  slay 
on  the  job  becau.se  they  ccu'.d  only  be  lurc  d 
cut— costly  though  it  is  lor  them  to  serve. 
Plenty  of  us  would  not  quit,  tired  as  we  are, 
.short  of  a  demand  tav  the  couiinunities  who 
put  us  tliere  or  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
ousting  us.  I-  is  cur  fight  and  this  is  our 
way  lo  help  wm  it.  So  we'll  stick.  Eut  v.'? 
want  things  clianged.  What  en  we  du  aboti' 
if  W?ll.  we  can  toll  W.ishingtcn  wliat  w-.' 
think,  in.stead  ot  just  grumbling  iCcpies  cf 
this  are  being  sent  to  Washington  O.  P.  A.) 
We  can  tell  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
liow  we  feel  about  it.  So  we  are  sendinu 
cjpies  to  them.  You  know  they  have  facts 
and  influences  wholly  unknown  to  us  laymen 
Cf  ccur.se,  they  might  say  th:s  protest  is  "all 
Wet."  Copies  of  this  are  going  to  every  board 
chairman  in  southern  California,  to  district 
O.  P.  A.,  to  regional  at  San  Francisco,  and  to 
one  or  more  ration  b.jards  in  every  ether 
State.    I  am  sorry  I  cannot  .send  more. 

Needless  to  say.  the  writer  is  sending  this 
out  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  not  usmt; 
any  O.  P.  A.  help  or  facilities  or  material,  and 
paying  the  post.'\ge  because  he  bslieves  that 
something  should  be  dene  to  get  the  boards 
to  confer  with  one  another,  or  at  least  ex- 
press themselves  to  Washington  on  the  many 
factors  which  so  vitally  affect  the  boards,  as 
well  as  rationing  itself.  As  the  boards  go.  so 
goes  rationing*  If  we  believe  in  it.  let's  help 
straighten  out  the  kinks  and  tv.ists.  Further 
than  this,  the  writer  has  no  v.'ish. 
Sincerely. 

William  A.  Lippm.^n. 
Chairman  Board  S'J  7  5. 

Palm  Springs.  CuUf. 
P.  S. — I'm  glad  I  wrote  this  before  I  read 
Green  Book  No,  52 — master  sheet  news  letter. 
paragraph  4 — that  Himmleresque  plan  leaves 
me  wordless! 
September  10.  1943. 


Coal  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.'^RKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1943 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i.s 
about  time  the  War  Labor  Board  changed 
its  attitude  toward  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  coal  miners  of  the  Nation  and  began 
thinking  of  getting  coal  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple from  freezing  this  winter  rather  than 
to  continue  dodging  the  issue  in  an  effort 
to  embarrass  the  labor  leaders  who  rep- 
resent the  miners.  If  the  V/ar  Labor 
Board  and  the  Government  are  willing 
to  give  up  their  pet  peeve,  settle  the  coal 
mine  dispute,  and  get  greater  production 


of  coal  for  our  citizens  and  the  war  effort 
thev  nov  have  their  chance. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  Illinois 
and  the  coal  operators  have  reached  an 
asreemtmt  on  the  proposed  8' 2-hour  day. 
All  the  War  Labor  Board  has  to  do  now 
is  to  approve  such  agreement.  Doubtless, 
if  this  Board  will  approve  this  agreement. 
it.s  terms  will  be  accepted  throughout  the 
Nation  with  a  new  wage  contract  entered 
into  between  the  mine  workers  and  the 
operators.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Pre.'^idcnt  and  the  War  Labor  Bora'd  v.-iil 
s-e  tho  urgent  n;  cc.xsity  cf  such  action. 
I  refer  to  the  President  because  there  is 
httle  question  but  that  none  of  the  bu- 
rer.u  hear''--,  in  an  important  malier  like 
this,  would  make  a  decision  without  his 
approval. 

Wiihout  t'.ie  ren'^wal  ol'  a  wage  con- 
tract the  coal  miners  have  carried  on 
with  the  excepiion  of  a  short  time  out  on 
sink.,  and  ihey  have  done  a  good  job  in 
production  for  the  Nation.  As  a  class 
they  have  not  recei\ed  the  consideration 
and  cr<dit  tliat  i.s  due  them.  It  should 
havp  been  evident  from  the  beginning 
that  With  ilie  increase  of  the  co.st  of  liv- 
ing that  the  wages  of  the  miners,  either 
by  allowing  portal  to  portal  pay  or  in 
other  ways,  must  be  increased. 

Their  scale  of  wages  has  been  far  be- 
low the  scale  of  wa!?es  in  the  munitions 
fae!  Dries.     Their  work  is  and  has  been 
more  hazardous  than  that  of  most  indus- 
trial workers.     All  over  the  Nation  wom- 
en with  no  experience  and  with  only  a 
few  weeks  training  have  been  drawing 
hig.tier  wages  than  the  miners  who  have 
spent  years  in  acquiring  the  .^kill  of  their 
trade.     It  should  have  been  evident  to 
those  in  charge  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
that  you  cannot  keep  a  group  of  men, 
who  are  organized  and  whose  ranks  num- 
ber into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  at  a 
wage  level  far  below  what  their  neighbors 
are  makmc  in  le.ss  hazardous  work  and 
in  better  working  conditions  than  are 
those  of  the  miner.5.     It  is  to  be  hoped 
thai  the  War  Labor  Board  will  abandon 
Its  hard-hnaded  attitude  and  that  peace 
may  come  to  the  mining  industry  with  a 
greater  production  of  coal  because  our 
output  now  is  lagging  behind  production 
goals  by  over  500,000  tons  per  week. 

This  Nation  faces  a  serious  fuel  short- 
age during  the  coming  winter.  Thou- 
.sends  upon  thousands  of  American 
homes  will  be  cold  because  of  an  inability 
to  ob'.ain  fuel.  The  responsibility  for  this 
fuel  shortage  must  be  accepted  by  the 
War  Labor  Board,  ina.smuch  as  its  unrea- 
soning attitude  toward  Lhe  miners  is  as 
directly  responsible  for  the  strife  in  that 
infTustry  as  the  refusal  of  the  miners  to 
work  under  conditions  which  they  re- 
garded as  intolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  House,  if 
they  had  an  opporlunity,  would  vote  for 
the  proposal  .that  is  now  before  the  War 
Labor  Board.  I  am  sure  the  coal  miners 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of 
the  Member.^  of  this  House  who  recognize 
their  hazardous  employment  and  wlio 
also  recognize  that  this  group  of  men 
has  been  underpaid  for  many  months 
I   when  taking  into  consideration  the  high 
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cost  of  living  and  the  wage  standard  set 
for  other  industrial  workers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  War  Labor 
Board  will  abandon  its  arbitrary  policy, 
approve  this  agreement,  and  stop  the  un- 
certainty and  strife  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry in  the  interest  of  the  men  who 
work  In  the  mines  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  war  effort  and  our  civilian  economy. 


The  Subsidy  Roll-Back 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATKINGS 

Or    AlUC.'.NS.'.S 

Ii:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4,  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  subsidizing  the  consumer's 
grocery  bill  on  many  items  will  be  de- 
cided in  Congress  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Only  a  short  time  before  the  re- 
cess of  Congress,  the  House,  by  a  few 
votes,  failed  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
President  on  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration extension  bill,  which  carried  a 
provision  prohibiting  subsidy  payments 
for  the  purpose  of  rolling,  back  prices  to 
the  September  15,  1942,  levels  on  certain 
foods.  In  order  to  authorize  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, a  compromise  was  reached 
which  permitted  the  payment  of  con- 
sumer food  subsidies  to  January  1,  1944. 
Since  Congress  reconvened,  the  War 
Food  Administrator,  Marvin  Jones,  has 
repeatedly  asked  that  Congress  extend 
food  subsidies  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living. 

While  the  outcome  of  the  legislation  is 
in  doubt,  both  sides  are  marshalling 
forces  for  a  fight  to  the  finish.  The 
anti-roll-oack  group  is  attempting  to  ob- 
tain a  two-tnirds  majority  of  both  Houses 
against  the  proposal,  feeling  that  the 
President  again  would  veto  any  measure 
outlawing  these  payments.  The  pro- 
ponents claim  that  they  have  enough 
votes  to  continue  food  subsidies.  Until 
the  final  roll  calls  are  held  it  will  not  be 
known  what  effect  the  recess  and  the 
visits  by  Members  of  Congress  with  the 
people  of  their  districts  will  have  on  the 
outcome. 

Farm  organizations  oppose  roll-back 
subsidies  as  unsound  in  that  the  people 
would  be  passing  on  to  future  genera- 
tjcns  grocery  bills  which  can  better  be 
paid  now  by  the  consumers  with  the  high 
wages  they  are  receiving. 

The  whole  problem  comes  down  to 
this — whether  America  wants  to  con- 
tinue the  socialistic  trend  of  the  past  sev- 
eral years  by  creating  another  bureau  in 
the  National  Government  at  ttie  expense 
of  individual  freedom  and  Independence 
and  placing  additional  swarms  of  Fed- 
eral overseers  on  the  top-heavy  pay  rolls 
at  a  time  when  the  manpower  problem  is 
becoming  more  acute  than  at  any  tirr  ^  in 
the  country's  history. 

The  Federal  pay  roll  could  be  cut  one- 
third,  and  the  result  would  be  more  ef- 
ficiency. 


It  was  proposed  originally  that  the 
prices  be  rolled  back  on  certain  meats, 
on  butter,  and  on  coffee.  The  savings 
on  the  food  bill  on  these  items  would 
approximate  $3.92  annually  per  person, 
while  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
the  program  in  salaries,  retirement  of 
bonds,  and  in  interest  payments  would 
be  $9.15  per  person.  Our  children  and 
our  children's  children  will  pay  more 
than  double  the  amount  saved  in  cur- 
rent food  costs  under  the  plan. 

Bank  deposits  are  in  excess  of  $100.- 
OOO.CCO.OCO  at  this  time.  Currency  in 
circulation  in  the  United  States  is  pbout 
$15,000,000,000,  which  is  three  times 
what  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago.  The 
national  income  in  1943  will  be  from 
one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  billion  dollars,  which  is 
nearly  double  what  it  was  5  years  ago. 
Bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  it  seems 
logical  that  we  in  America  are  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  pay  our  food  bills  now 
rather  than  defer  a  part  of  them  until 
after  the  war  is  over. 


Socialized  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARK.^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
emergency  has  brought  the  O.  P.  A.,  O.  D. 
T,  W.  P.  B.,  O.  W.  L,  W.  F.  A.,  N.  H.  A., 
and  innumerable  other  alphabetical  bu- 
reaus, but  it  has  also  given  the  Federal 
Government  an  excuse  to  inflict,  or  at- 
tempt to  impose,  many  and  sundry  con- 
trols over  the  individual  citizens  such  as 
the  roll-back  subsidy  and  grade  labeling. 
The  latest  scheme  to  regiment  America 
is  the  Wagner  bill,  which  has  been  termed 
the  "cradle  to  grave"  security  proposal. 
It  is  a  broad  bill,  covering  many  subjects. 
This  legislation  was  proposed  in  the  re- 
port filed  by  the  now  extinct  National 
Resources  Planning  Board,  headed  by 
Frederic   A.   Delano,   an   uncle   of   the 
President.     Among     its     provisions     it 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public   Health   Service,   the   right   arid 
power  to  employ  doctors  and  set  up  the 
amount  of  pay  they  would  receive,  deter- 
mine fee  schedules  for  services  of  physi- 
cians, establish  qualifications  for  those 
who  specialize  in  any  particular  medical 
field,  decide  upon  the  number  of  patients 
for  whom  any  physician  may  serve,  de- 
termine  by   bureaucratic  directive   the 
particular    hospitals    or    clinics    which 
would  be  eligible  to  provide  service  for 
patients. 

If  the  sweeping  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation are  enacted  into  law,  the  result 
would  be  to  destroy  the  private  practice 
of  medicine.  The  doctor  with  all  his 
training  and  skill  would  be  at  the  mercy 
cf  one  man,  whose  mandates  and  de- 
crees would  be  issued  from  Washington, 
making  the  practice  of  medicine  subser- 


vient to  the  will  of  the  state  and  the 
politicians. 

Under  the  present  free  American  sys- 
tem medical  science  has  developed  con- 
tinuously  through   the   years,   dreaded 
diseases  have  been  conquered,  and  the 
lives  of  cur  people  spared.   Political  con- 
trol or  Government  control  of  the  prac- 
tice  will   mean   medical   care   through 
physicians  who  are  politically  amenable 
instead  cf  those  who  are  more  learned 
pnd  skillful.    The  doctor  serves  human- 
ity regardless  of  whether  his  patient  is 
rich  or  poor.    The  Government  doctor 
v,-ould  come  when  called  or  fail  to  come. 
He  would  be  supervised  and  managed  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  good  part  of  his 
time  would,  of  necessity,  be  consumed  in 
stuo'ying   Government   regulations   and 
unraveling  red  tape.    It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  program  would  amount 
to   $3,000,000,000   a   year,   or   the   total 
amount  of  money  expended  by  the  Re- 
public of  France  in  1938  for  all  purposes. 
If      this      socialistic      crystal-gazing 
scheme  .should  be  enacted  into  law,  it 
would  be  the  forerunner  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  centralized  Federal  control 
of  all  the   professions  and   all  private 
business. 


Available  Acreagfe  for  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARUN  J.  BUSKFIELD 

OF  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  4  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  BUSHFTELD.  Mr.  President,  Carl 
H.  Wilken,  educational  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Agricultural 
Commissioners  and  Secretaries,  delivered 
a  very  able  address  entitled  "Available 
Acreage  for  Production"  at  the  National 
Food  Conference  at  Chicago  a  few  days 
ago.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distlngiilcbed  guests,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  Thomas  Edison  uid,  "All 
wealth  comee  from  the  soil." 

The  theory  today  is  that  all  wealth  ccmes 
from  government. 

This  meeting  and  the  food  shortage  that 
looms  on  the  horizon  can  be  blamed  almost 
entirely  to  our  failure  to  u«e  common  uenae, 
arithmetic,  and  the  soU  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Our  economic  education  has  been  a  mass 
of  theory,  neither  based  on  facta  nor  on  a 
foundation  of  fimdamental  economy. 

During  the  past  60  yean  our  economists 
have  practically  forgotten  that  raw  material, 
especially  farm  production,  is  the  foundation 
of  our  national  economy.  They  forgot  that 
the  farm  produces  66  percent  of  all  raw 
materials  and  that  the  farm  Income  Is  tbe 
origin  of  all  national  income. 

An  analysis  of  30  years  of  tbe  United  SUtaa 
as  a  btisiness  reveals  that  a  drop  of  1  percent 
in  the  initial  farm  Income  will  translate  into 
1  percent  unemnJoyment,  and  a  loss  of  1  per- 
cent In  factory  production,  and  a  loss  of 
1  percent  In  national  Income.    The  reoords 
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of  the  United  Spates  Gover:;mcnt.  our  De- 
p.irtmont  of  Agriculture,  our  Departinent  of 
Commerce,  and  Department  of  Labor,  have 
b2ca  used  in  making  the  survey. 

la  the  past  12  years  from  1&30  to  1941  the 
failure  to  mamta'in  farm  prices  at  par  wuh 
rnished  gcoOs  caused  the  Nation  to  suffer  a 
loss  of  $•? 63,000.000.000  of  potential  Income,  or 
an  av.--rage  of  :ipproximately  $38,000,000,000 
per  year      I  realize  that  this  sounds  unbe- 
lievable .  r.d  fantastic,  but  if  we  step  to  think 
and  realize  thai  the  record  in  1940  ^ave  the 
u:it'onpl  income  as  I77,0u0.ij00,0-J0.  with  farm 
prices  belo-A'  par.  and  that  in  1942  we  had  a 
na....nal  income  of  $1 19.000.000 .OCO,  with  the 
GC'.-.eral  ccmn.cdiiy  index  alnioit  exactly  tne 
sam^*  as  in  1926.  tacts  become  stranger  ihan 
flcr  <n      This  diflercnce   in   nai:onal   income 
In  the  2  years  was  $4  2. 000  .COO,  COO.     And  ifv.-e 
Icrk  further,  the  record  reveals  that  we  had 
$39,000.000  000   of   national    income    in    1S32 
and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  billion  in  1942. 
ThiS  IS  a  difference  of  eighty  billion  a  year. 
tcuaornic  educa'ion  that  permits  tha;  sort  of 
va:::;tHn    la    10    years'    time,    in    the    same 
nation,  v.ith  the  same  supply  of  raw-material 
resources    the   same    people,   and    the   game 
government  oueht  to  be  discarded  and  re- 
placed by  arithmetic  that  for  centuries  and 
crnturicj    has    been    the    foundation    of    all 
science.    The  classics  tell  us,  'Remember.  O 
st-u.  ;jer.    arithmetic    is    the    most    accurate 
of     all     sciences,    the    mother    of    safety." 
The   reason   for    this   huge   less   is  a   simple 
fac  :-.r  o^  a  trade  turn  of  the  farm  dollar  in 
.rr.-e  channels.    This  trade  turn  of  the  ini- 
tial   f:i'm    dollar    ratio    varies    With    definite 
mr.iherratical  exactne'^s  as  farm  income  is  ex- 
chaTijed  for  other  gocds  and  services. 

From  1C21  to  1940.  each  dollar  of  frrm  In- 
ccrr.e  cre.rcd.  en  the  aver.,ge.  $7  of  na  icnal 
Jncrmc  M-^st  economists  cannot  believe  that 
the  fprm  Income  is  first  even  though  the 
rcc;):d  proves  ccncluolvely  that  unemploy- 
)rent  ar.d  loss  cf  factory  production  follow 
the  drip  In  farm  income.  Our  good  c!d- 
f;-,^hlonrd  common  sen.;e  ought  to  prove  that 
Jt  t:  kes  about  6  months  on  the  average  for 
raw  materials  to  go  to  the  factory  and  from 
thc.-e  through  our  tr:.de  chann-'.s  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  as  tinished  goods.  Com- 
mon sense  ou^ht  to  prove  that  if  the  producer 
of  raw  materials  is  paid  75  percent  of  p  rity, 
that  when  the  factory  wishes  to  maiket  its 
prcnuct  that  It  Ci;n  sell  cniy  75  percent  as 
much  a.5  if  he  had  been  paid  100  percent. 
The  fact?  of  the  case  are— and  they  can  be 
proved  from  the  record  of  the  Nation  as  a 
busine.ss-  -that  Industiy  determines  its  niar- 
ket  for  finished  gocds  at  the  relative  price 
level  that  it  pays  for  its  raw  matena's. 

Ones  v.%  reccnize  that  fact  and  realize  that 
its  a  mathematical  law  of  exchange,  then 
we  will  stop  guessing  and  hoping  for  an  an- 
swer to  our  economic  riddle.  In  all  our 
efforts  to  solve  the  so-called  farm  problem 
we  did  everything  that  man  could  dream 
about  exceut  mrintnin  IOC-percent  pariiy  in 
the  wav  of  price.  Finally,  through  war.  the 
price  of  faim  products  was  restored  to  par. 
Thit  Is  an  indictment  of  our  economic  think- 
ing Coming  back  to  the  seven  times  turn  of 
the  farm  dollar,  it  means  that  for  each  billion 
dollars  of  farm  Income  that  was  lost  In  the 
period  when  farm  prices  were  below  par  the 
Nation  lost  $7,000,000,000  In  Income  or 
purchasing  power.  We  worried  about  the 
cost  of  maintaining  proper  farm  prices  when 
we  should  have  been  thinking  of  the  loss 
that  we  are  having  because  we  did  not 
maintain  them.  It  Is  high  time  that  we 
learn  this  one  simple  fact:  that  to  operate 
the  Nation  as  a  solvent  business  to  employ 
our  labor  and  to  maintain  a  national  in- 
come to  consume  our  prodviction.  a  founda- 
tion of  parity  prices  for  farm  products  must, 
because  of  the  laws  of  mathematics,  be  our 
first  step. 

Once  we  build  that  foundation,  bureau- 
cratic government  and  government  planning 


bv  trial  and  error  and  retrial  and  nujre  error- 
becomes  unnecessary.  Because  of  the  loss  ol 
income  resiiltini;  from  lew  farm  prices  during 
the  so-called  depression  and  the  resulting 
underconsumption  our  economises  developed 
a  surplus  complex  cf  ovtrprcdu:t:on  All 
expansion  of  procucticn  was  held  m  abey- 
ance even  though  our  annual  Increase  m 
pcuulaticn  requires  approximately  an  In- 
crca.?e  of  3.000.000  harvested  acres  per  j'car 
If  we  wish  to  maintain  an  American  .stand- 
arii  of  living. 

The  failure  of  our  economists  to  rec^gnlz? 
the  importance  ci  agriculture  also  resuUfd 
In  a  failure  to  recognize  the  f;:ct  that  our 
harves'ed  acreage  is  the  loundntion  cf  all 
farm  production.  Production  cf  livestock, 
dairy  products  and  poultry  as  well  a?  raw 
materials  for  our  industrinl  piccos-ing  of 
f:rm  products  clrpcr.t's  on  seven  princ.pal 
crops:  corn,  wheat,  cats,  b.irley.  rye.  tl.x.  and 
cciton.  They  ccnstitute  ov.:r  85  percent  of 
ail  harvested  acreage  in  the  Nation.  Let  us, 
therefore,  examine  the  fouTjciatlon  in  order 
that  we  may  knovv  hew  laige  a  plant  we  can 
build. 

Using  1910  as  a  basis  of  100.  our  harvested 
acreage  in  1943  will  have  increased  6  percent. 
During    the    last    war    we    plowed    up    sub- 
marginal  land  in  the  areas  of  lew  rainfall  and 
in   1919.  we  harvested  12  perce'.it  m  to  acres 
cf  farm  crops  than  in  1910      V.'ith  the  drop 
in  farm  prices  in  the  latter  p.irt  of  1920  much 
cf  this  acreage  was  abandoned  .  s  unprcfitabie 
Throvgh  drainage  of  bottom  land  in  areas  oi 
ralnfau.  and  reclr.maticn  throisjh  irrigation,    | 
by  1929  we  had  increased  ear  h:^.rvestcd  acre-    ; 
age   to  255.000.000  acres   or  i  p.noximately  8 
■    percent  more  than  in  1910.     Since  1929  our    , 
'    failure  to  o::rand  the  foundation  of  hiirvrstcd    j 
1    acreage  and  our  surplus  comp'.ex  which  took    : 
I    harvested  acreage  out  of  producticn.  v,e  l:uve 
1    dropped    back    to    106    percent    of    the    1910 
'    acreage. 

During   that   seme    period   we   had   an    in- 

crease  in  our  riomeotic  population  of  42  per- 

'    cent  and  added  to  that  an  increescd  demand 

\    for  farm  products  by  industry  in  prodi.cn  g 

finished  q;o(ds  other  than  food      Let  mc  dr.ve 

that  fact  home  to  you.     Since  19'.0  our  foun- 

;    datlon  of  farm  prcduction  harvested  acrer;ge 

has  been  increased  7  percent  and  our  popu- 

1    Ir.tion  has  increased  42  percent.     Ti  day.  in- 

'   stead  of  being  a  suviilus-prcduction   nation, 

I    we  are  deficient  in  the  basic  acrcege  to  feed 

'    rnd  care  for  our  own  Nation  on  what  we  like 

I    to  call  our  American  standard  of  living.     It 

I    Is  oaly  natural  that  you  ask.  Well  then  how 

;    did  we  produce  enough   to  get  by?     In   the 

j    first  instance,  wuh  a  less  of  thirty-eisht  bil- 

!    lions  a  year  because  of  subnorrae.l  farm  prices. 

I    a  third  of  cur  population  was  ju'it  e::i--,ting. 

I    rather  than  enjoying  an  American  standard 

!    cf  food,  clothing,  and  other  materials  made 

from  farm  products. 

In  the  second  instance,  again  going  to 
I  the  records  of  the  Departinent  of  Commerce, 
I  the  record  reveals  that  from  1925-41  inclusive. 
I  we  hi»d  a  net  import  of  farm  products  to 
I  supplement  our  own  prcduction  In  the  pe- 
'  rlod  from  1925-29  we  averaged  a  net  im- 
'  port  of  approximately  $350,000,000  per  year, 
foreign  valuation  These  net  imports  con- 
tributed to  the  breaking  down  of  farm  prices 
In  1929  and  the  resulting  depression.  Even 
In  1932,  with  15,000.000  unemployed,  because 
of  low  farm  prices,  we  had  a  net  import  of 
$7,000,000  worth  of  farm  products.  In  1934- 
41.  when  our  theorists  really  got  under  way. 
we  paid  our  farmers  approximately  $1,000.- 
000,000  per  year  not  to  produce  and  lncree.scd 
our  net  Impxjrts  to  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately $700,000,000  per  year,  foreign  valua- 
tion. We  use  the  term  "foreign  valuation"  be- 
cause imports  are  recorded  in  terms  cf  prices 
paid  in  foreign  countries.  When  translated 
into  domestic  values  and  units  of  production 
the  net  Imports  from  1934-41  were  equn.alent 
to  50,000,000  acres  per  year. 


With  shortage  of  shipping.  a'=  a  result  of 
tile  wiir,  many  cf  these  impo.ts  have  been 
shut  off.  The  recovery  of  the  American  price 
level  has  removed  tire  surplus  from  under- 
consumption even  to  the  point  of  rationing. 
Lend-leese  supplies  have  increased  the  de- 
man.d  for  exports  of  farm  product?  The  re- 
sult is  shortage  and  a  shortage  that  is  equiv- 
alent to  at  least  50,000.000  acres.  The  only 
cource  cf  incre;\=ii  g  our  harvested  acreage  Is 
through  reclamation  of  sv.anips  or  trnsation 
of  farm  lands  in  areas  cf  lew  rainfall. 

Both  of  these  methods  are.  of  course,  not 
available  on  short  notice.  E!Tort3  should  be 
made,  however,  to  initiate  such  a  program 
oi  reclamation  bcciiuse  our  normal  increase 
In  population  will  require  an  expansion  of 
about  3.000.000  acrts  per  year.  We  cati  plow 
up  some  of  the  submarginal  acres.  Short- 
age of  farm  machinery,  labcr,  and  low  prices 
will  tend  to  prevent  this  .source  from  being 
used.  Acres  now  in  cultivation  can  be  made 
to  >ield  more  bv  the  u=e  of  fertilizers.  But 
again  shortage  of  irrtilis-ers  tendu  to  prevent 
an  increase  in  production  from  that  source. 
As  a  result,  more  cries  from  Washington 
and  pajjer  planning  for  more  producticn  will 
be  in  vain. 

Failure  to  recognize  the  basic  factor  of 
harvested  acreage  in  the  production  of  farm 
products  has  result ea  in  an  over-expanded 
livestccL,  dairy,  and  poultry  progr4m.  The 
production  of  these  pioducts  will  have  to  be 
curtailed  bv  IKiUidation  In  the  ntxt  G  mcntlis. 
This  will  ictuU  in  a  shortage  of  food  in  1944. 
Not  to  the  point  of  starvation  but  to  an  ex- 
tent never  experienced  in  the  United  States. 
All  because  of  the  simrle  feet  that  we  did  not 
use  arithmetic  in  analysing  the  foundation 
01  harvested  acreage,  the  foundation  for  all 
farm  production. 

We  have  made  many  commitments  to  our 
allies  ill  the  way  of  food  products.  We  do 
n'>t  have  the  basic  foundation  to  produce 
these  products  and  cur  promise?  will  be  like 
tho-:e  of  the  b:au:r,!ng  op-^ert.  promising  that 
which  he  couldn't  d<  liver,  because  he  never 
had  it  to  Bive. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  slate,  without  reserva- 
tion, that  in  the  post-war  era.  If  we  maintain 
farm  price  paritv.  we  cannot  have  a  depres- 
sion in  the  United  St.;tes.  We  can  have  a 
,  solvent  Nation  and  he'p  the  rest  of  the  world 
organize  a  pro.'^iieri.  us  economy,  instead  of  one 
that  exploits,  booms,  and  bu-ts. 
'  Bu^  al  vays  we  must  remember  that  our 
form  of  government,  cur  freedom  and  cur 
future  of  tomorrow  re:its  in  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  and  that  the  crop?  from  the 
harvested  acreage  determines  employment. 
Income,  and  expan'-icn  for  our  Nation.  A 
prosperous  United  States  can  and  must  pre- 
cede all  international  cooperation.  When  we 
have  that,  and  not  until  then,  will  we  have 
a  foundation  for  peace. 


The  Yoang  Dead  Soldiers  Do  Mot  Speak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMx'vRKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondau^  October  4  (legislative  day  of 
Wcd?iesday  Septeviber  15).  1943 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr,  President,  the 
Treasury  Department  recently  Issued  an 
"anonymous  editorial"  in  connection 
with  the  recent  bond  drive.  This  edi- 
torial, entitled  "The  Young  Dead  Soldiers 
Do  Not  Speak."  was  widely  published, 
and  excited  much  comment  and  praise. 
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As  a  result  of  the  great  interest  created 
by  the  publication  of  the  article,  it  has 
become  known  that  the  author  is  Archi- 
bald MacLeish,  Librarian  of  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   YJUNG   DEAD  SOLDIEBS   DO   NOT   SPEAK 

Nevertheless  they  are  heard  in  the  still 
houses;  who  has  not  heard  them? 

Tlipy  have  a  silence  that  speaks  for  them 
at  night  and  when  the  clock  counts. 

They  say.  We  were  young.  We  have  died. 
Remember  us. 

They  say.  We  have  done  what  we  could  but 
until  it  Is  finished  It  is  not  done. 

They  say,  We  have  given  our  lives  but  until 
it  is  finished  no  one  can  know  what  our  lives 
gave. 

They  say.  Our  deaths  are  not  ours.  Thry 
are  yours;  they  will  meah  what  you  make 
them. 

They  say,  Whether  our  lives  and  our  deaths 
were  for  peace  and  a  new  hope  or  for  nothing 
we  cannot  say:  It  Is  you  who  must  say  this. 

They  say.  We  leave  you  our  deaths;  give 
them  their  meaning;  give  them  an  end  to  the 
war  and  a  true  peace;  give  them  a  victory 
that  ends  the  war  and  a  peace  afterward;  give 
them  their  meaning. 

We  were  young,  they  say.  We  have-  died. 
Remember  us. 


The  Contagion  of  Folly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

OF  PENNSVXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1943 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former 
prosecutor,  I  had  occasion  over  a  15-year 
period  to  become  familiar  with  the  ex- 
cellent work  done  by  the  better-business 
bureaus  throughout  the  country.  Their 
activities  in  the  prevention  of  frauds 
have  saved  countless  people  from  racket- 
eers and  unscrupulous  promoters. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  include  a  letter 
from  the  chief  of  the  division  of  securi- 
ties of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Smith,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau,  and  I  also  include 
an  address  given  by  Mr.  Smith  before 
the  National  Association  of  Securities 
Commissioners  at  Cincinnati,  Oliio,  on 
September  2,  1943: 

State  of  Ohio, 
Dn-isiON  or  SECURrriES, 
Columbus,  September  11,  1943. 
Re  National  Association  of  Securities  Com- 
missioners Cincinnati  convention. 
Mr.  Hugh  Smith. 

Manager.  Philadelphia   Better 

Busi7icss  Bureau,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Deab  Mr.  SMrrn:  After  taking  time  to  re- 
flect upon  the  type  and  quality  of  the  address 
which  you  presented  to  the  securities  com- 
missioners In  Cincinnati.  I  have  become  more 
appreciative  of  your  cooperation  and  that  of 
the  better-business  bureaus  In  maintaining 
business  ethics  at  a  high  level.  Your  address 
was  thoughtful  and  constructive  and  voiced 
a  sense  of  responsibility  much  needed  In 
these  times.    The  wosk  of  the  better-busi- 


ness bureaus  and  our  work  as  administrators 
of  securities  laws  overlap  at  many  points,  but 
at  no  place  more  than  In  the  work  of  fraud 
prevention.  Ycur  remarks  relating  to  the 
dangers  of  dissipation  of  War  bond  funds 
were  most  appropriate.  I  am  sure  that  all 
the  commissioners  deeply  appreciated  your 
time  and  eflfort  and  contribution. 

In  addition  to  th^  address  which  you  gave. 
we  appreciated  knowing  you  and  having  you 
participate  in  the  functions  of  our  associa- 
tion We  have  long  enjoyed  pleasant  rela- 
tionships with  the  better-business  bureaus 
and  your  coming  to  this  twenty-sixth  annual 
convention  added  to  the  great  fund  of  mutual 
helpfulness  which  we  have  long  enjoyed. 
Most  cordially  yours. 

Paxil  L.  Selby, 
Chief  of  Division. 

Some  years  ago,  a  prominent  writer  pub- 
lished an  essay  in  which  she  spoke  of  the 
contagion  of  folly.  She  said  that  like  other 
forms  ol  contagion  It  Is  spread  by  personal 
contact.  I  selected  her  phrase  for  the  title 
of  my  talk,  not  because  I  want  others  to  pur- 
sue my  folly  in  going  about  making  talks,  but 
becauce  it  seems  to  me  to  depict  a  condition 
which  we  may  face  in  the  securities  field  In 
the  post-war  era. 

Most  confidence  games  and  securities 
swindles  which  victimize  the  public  are 
handled  through  personal  appeal  by  clever 
high -pressure  salesmen.  The  contagion  is 
often  spread  by  the  victim  himself,  who,  in 
good  faith,  sends  the  salesman  to  relatives  or 
friends.  He  may  even  conduct  a  sort  of  fifth 
column  of  his  own  by  mentioning  his  good 
fortune  to  others  who,  in  turn,  become  in- 
fected and  clamor  to  be  "taken."  It  is  a 
cycle  with  which  we  are  all  famUlftr.  Ponzi 
was  one  such  classic  example. 

Already  there  are  signs  of  potential  dan- 
gers. These  may  not  take  the  form  of  the 
usual  stock  and  bond  type  of  security.  Their 
device  will  still  be  essentially  a  security  in  a 
sumewhat  different  garb. 

One  of  our  western  coaet  bureatis  reports 
they  are  already  learning  that  promoters  of 
not  too  savory  character  are  now  working  In 
defense  plants,  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  private  sucker  lists  for  current 
and  later  use  in  the  sale  of  oil  lands  or  leases. 

Within  the  past  few  days  we  received  an 
inquiry  at  our  ofi^e  about  one  company,  a 
reputable  one,  which  is  collecting  money  on 
a  direct  selliiig  basis  from  householders  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  silverware.  This 
silverware  is  not  available  for  delivery  now, 
but  will  be  furnished  after  the  war.  Pur- 
chasers have  been  given  certain  types  of  cer- 
tificates or  receipts  which  are  to  be  redeem- 
able for  the  merchandise. 

In  the  hands  of  a  responsible  company  this 
is  a  reasonably  safe  transaction.  It  is  an 
exaggeration  of  the  lay -away  plan  commonly 
used  in  legitimate  merchandising. 

On  the  other  band.  I  believe  you  can  see 
the  possibilities  in  such  a  procedure  In  the 
hands  of  irresponsible  or  unscrupuioiu  sell- 
ers. It's  like  buying  »a  ticket  to  your  own 
funeral.  The  interim  certificates  used  in  this 
particular  transaction  are  being  directed  to 
the  attention  of  our  State  securities  com- 
mission and  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  see  if  they  come  within  their 
definitions  of  securities,  since  they  most  as- 
suredly are  evidences  of  indebtedness. 

This  is  mentioned  merely  as  one  possible 
variation  of  enterprises  which  we  may  en- 
1    counter. 

None  of  us  is  wise  enough  to  foresee  how 
our  present  business  and  industrial  struc- 
ture, which  has  been  adapted  to  winning 
the  war,  will  be  changed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  peace.  There  are,  unquestionably,  many 
complex  situations  which  we  will  face,  and 
some  of  them  will  bring  financial  hardship 
to  people  who  have,  during  the  war,  known 
unaccustomed  pros|;erity.     It  is  natural  that 


they  should  grasp  any  opportunity  to  com- 
bat  the  situation.  Sharpei-s  al'.\-ays  take  ad- 
van  tr.ge  of  such  conditions. 

When  our  soldiers  return,  they  will  want 
to  get  back  into  civilian  life  as  quickly  as 
jwsslble.  They  will  feel  a  need  to  accelerate 
their  efforts  to  make  up  for  the  precious 
years  they  have  devoted  in  the  protection  at 
their  country.  The  promoter  who  offers  them 
speedy  access  to  business  partnerships,  ex- 
ecutive Jobs  and  grcund-floor  opportunities 
in  Industries  which  allegedly  have  boom  ten- 
dencies, will  probably  find  many  ready  tak- 
ers. As  of  yore,  the  hook  will  be  that  the 
prospect  must  put  up  money  to  show  his 
good  faith,  or  he  must  buy  an  interest  in 
the  business. 

But  even  if  all  the  peycfaologlcal  factors 
were  right,  the  situation  would  stUl  be  sterUe 
for  the  promoter  11  his  prospective  victlma 
didn't  have  the  money  to  make  his  schemes 
profitable. 

Probably  the  greatest  accumulatioa  of 
wealth  that  has  ever  been  In  the  bands  of 
the  public  now  exists,  not  as  a  promoter's 
pipe  dream,  but  as  a  reality.  According  to 
the  figures  secured  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  Depjartment.  the  holdings  of  Series 
E.  F,  and  G  War  and  Defense  Savings 
bonds  in  the  hands  of  the  public  through 
July  of  this  year  were  $18,804,615,000.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  take  into  considerstkm 
savings  accotmts,  money  in  safe-<ieposlt 
boxes,  old  socks,  and  chimney  comers,  and 
the  host  of  tangible  thli^  which  pec^e  have 
acquired. 

It  doesnt  need  market  surveys  by  alleged 
experts  to  point  the  way.  The  sharpers  know 
the  direction  and  are  getting  ready  for  th« 
kill. 

These  bondholders  represent  many  peopl* 
who  never  previously  owned  securities.  Boom 
of  them  are  young — boyp  and  girls  who,  until 
they  were  suddenly  catapulted  into  the  war 
effort,  had  never  been  emfdoyed.  They  sr« 
uninitiated  into  the  normal  type  of  business 
transaction.  This  Is  also  true  of  many  n^en 
and  women  who  enlisted  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  who  have  set  aside  a  part  of  their 
earnings  to  purchase  War  bonds.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  those  who  may  have  been 
familiar,  to  some  degree,  with  Investment 
transactions  before  the  war,  but  who  have 
now  been  away  for  several  years,  have  been 
thinking  of  entirely  different  things,  and  who 
may  ha\-e  moved  permanently  to  new  loca- 
tions. Such  people  need  a  refresher  course 
In  the  principles  of  personal  financial  pro- 
tection. 

You  know,  of  course,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
the  chances  for  organUeed  crookedness  in  the 
securities  field,  or  the  operation  of  securities 
frauds  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  prevailed  after 
the  last  war,  is  practically  nonexistent  today. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  war  fewer  Btates 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  securiUee  leglels- 
tlon.  Since  that  time  many  States  have  not 
only  acquired  such  laws  but  the  oOcials  ap- 
pointed to  enforce  them  have  bectune  skilled 
and  eiqierienced  in  XJxeii  tasks.  Some  of  the 
laws  then  existing,  as  well  as  later  legislation, 
have  been  subaeqiiently  amended  and 
strengthened.  The  Securities  Ekchange  Act 
was  passed  and  the  Commission  which  It 
created  has  become  well  established  in  Its 
field. 

Then,  too,  consider  the  great  accumulation 
of  information  in  the  flies  of  every  member 
of  your  association  about  the  past  perform- 
ances of  men  whose  character  and  oonscienos 
would  allow  them  to  Indulge  in  the  barbecue 
of  sucker  flesh  now  turning  on  the  spit.  I 
learned  that  the  securities  violations  sec- 
tion of  the  Securities  snd  Exchange  Com- 
mission, up  to  July  31.  1043.  bad  approxi- 
mately 45,000  individual  records  of  men  and 
companies  whose  past  records  reveal  attempts 
at  financial  black  magic. 

There  is  also  avaUable  the  tremendous 
reservoir  of  records  In  the  files  of  the  Federal 
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Bureau  of  Investigation.  While  many  of 
these  records  do  not  concern  the  securities 
fitld,  oth'-rs  may  and  do,  and  they  lend 
itrength   to  performance  in  thla  field. 

In  1918  there  were  8  better-business 
bureau*  Today  there  are  83—83  fraud- 
flghting  organizations  welded  into  a  national 
protective  association   of   great  strength. 

It  U  readily  seen  that  the  sharper  who  ex- 
pects to  prey  upon  holders  of  War  bonds,  and 
also  upon  those  who  have  enhanced  their 
financial  position  during  the  war  period,  will 
fare  more  formidable  barriers  than  his  pred- 
ecesfcors  faced  In  previous  years.  We  will,  of 
course,  have  with  us  the  free  lancer,  the  hit- 
and-run  opportunist,  the  subdivision  real- 
estate  racketeer,  the  business  breaker  Instead 
of  broker,  the  puslness  opportunities  artists, 
and  others  of  the  same  Ilk. 

Fortunately,    there   have   been    Important 
dtvelopments  In  methods  of  education  and 
communication.     The  radio  was  In  compara- 
tive infancy  In  1918.     It  has  now  grown  Into 
a  means  of  communication  which  penetrates 
Into  nearly  every  home.     There  has  been  a 
marked  development,  both  In  and  out  of  our 
educational   Institutions    on  courses  of   In- 
struction for  consumers.    These  courses  not 
only  embrace  facts  about  vitamins  contained 
m  various  foods,  and  how  to  take  care  of  the 
baby,  but  they  also  deal  intelligently  with 
the   financial    and   Investment   problems    of 
the  family.     There  are  favorable  factors,  and 
we  must  apply  them  to  the  problem. 

Just  as  the  swindlers  are  anticipating  the 
post-war  market  for  their  spurious  wares,  so 
should  all  of  the  protective  agencies,  working 
together,  now  prepare  their  plana  to  meet 
such  attacks.  This  entire  subject  was  given 
serious  consideration  at  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  National  AssoclaUon  of  Better 
Buslnes  Bureaus  held  in  Omaha  early  In 
June  of  this  year  We  concluded  that  thla 
should  be  a  period  of  education,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  onslaught  arrives,  the  public  will 
be  on  Its  guard,  and  wUl  recognize  the  ear- 
marks of  dangerous  schemes.  They  should 
also  be  familiar  with  the  functions  of  the 
governmental  agencies  In  the  securities  field 
and  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
protection. 

The  essential  and  basic  function  of  your 
department  is.  of  course,  the  registering  of 
dealers.  This  In  Itself  Is  a  great  protection 
to  the  public.  The  fraud  aspects  of  securi- 
ties are  not  disengaged  from  this  main  func- 
tion. But  they  are  or  should  be  a  special- 
ized feature  of  It.  The  most  effective  way 
to  fight  fraud  Is  to  prevent  It  In  the  first 
Instance. 

I  realize  that  most  securities  commissions 
do  not  have  an  appropriation  in  their  budget 
for  publicity  or  educational  purposes.  In 
fact,  many  commissions  are  not  adequately 
staffed  at  the  present  time  to  carry  on  the 
executive  and  investigational  work  necessary 
for  the  full  enforcement  cf  their  laws.  This 
should  not  prevent  us,  however,  from  study- 
ing the  problem  carefully  and  utilizing  every 
available  source  of  reaching  the  public  with 
this  message. 

We  la  the  Better  Business  Bureau  believe 
that  our  activities  will  help  to  temper  the 
legalistic  aspects  of  agencies  entrusted  with 
the  enforcement  of  securities  acts.  It  would 
be  a  great  gain  If  every  securities  commis- 
sion had  a  statement  available,  in  common 
language,  explaining  the  securities  law  for 
the  man  on  the  street,  telling  him  how  he 
can  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  and  au- 
thority whirh  now  alienate  him  to  seme 
extent  by  their  detached  formality. 

Th<>  formality  followed  by  many  commis- 
sions in  answering  inquiries  from  citizens  cf 
their  respective  States  does  not  eucouraee 
Intimacy.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  letters. 
They  aie  brief,  official,  and  legalistic  In  lan- 
guage, stating  that  the  party  named  is,  or 
1.  net.  registered  in  accordance  with  section 
B  ich-and-such.  of  article  so-and-so.  of  the 


act  of  such-and-bU-h  a  date.  Sometimes, 
but  not  always,  a  printed  copy  cf  the  law  is 
enclosed.  This  Is  too  much  for  ti:e  ordinary 
person,  who.  if  he  were  able  to  interpret  the 
law,  might  not  have  found  It  nee?  sJ.ry  to 
make  Inquiry  In  the  first  instance. 

For   years,   better   business   bureau*,   each    i 
working  in  Its  own  locality,  and  frequently    j 
Joining    hands    In    more   widespread    educa-    | 
tional  efforts,  have   been   urging   the   public 
to  heed  the  slogan— "before  you  invest— In- 
vestigate."    This    has    brought    tremendous 
dividends  over  the  years  and  as  we  all  know,    j 
many  schemes  which  would  have  been  serl- 
ous   violations    of    the    Securities    Acts,    and    j 
which  might  have  caused  great  financial  lohs    , 
to  the  public,  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud    i 
becauj-e  they  were  brought  to  your  attention 
and    becatise    your   subsequent   swift    action    | 
curbed  them.     The  power  of  publicity  Is  still    i 
one  of  the  most  protective  measures  In  the 
world. 

Recently,    many    of    our    bureaus    (and    I 
speak  for  the  Philadelphia  bureau  because  I    ; 
know  first  hand  about  this  effort)  have  been    i 
distributing  hundreds  of  thousands  cf  small    i 
leafiets    of    a    size    for    Insertion    in    pay-roll    | 
envelopes.     These  have  been  furniFhed  with-    ! 
out  charge  to  industrial  plants,  large  offices, 
stores,  and  other  bu.siness  flrmf.  for  distri- 
bution to  their  employees.     They  carry  edu- 
cational  messages   such    as    "Before    you    in- 
vest— investigate."     The  recipient  1?  asiced  to 
be  on  the  alert  for  any  scheme  which  conies  to 
his  attention,  and   he   is   asked   to  report   it 
promptly  to  his  local  better  business  bureau. 
The  results  In  our  case,  and  I  know  in  that  of 
other   bureaus,    have    been    amazing.     These 
small   leaflets   turn   up   some   Interesting   in- 
quirie'j    and    reveal    the    activities    of    many 
individuals  about  whom  we  might  not  hear 
for  months  or  until  they  had  accomplished 
great  damage. 

Every  consumer  who  writes  Into  our  better 
business  bureau  on  any  subject,  usually  re- 
ceives, in  addition  to  the  reply  to  his  specific 
inquiry,  some  educational  literature  about 
other  schemes  which  he  may  encounter.  In 
this  way,  people  are  put  on  their  guard. 

Envelope  Inserts,  or  posterettes.  one  of 
which  I  show  you.  are  given  wide  distribu- 
tion. This  one,  pertaining  to  War  bonds, 
reads:  "The  promoters  have  their  eyes  on 
your  War  bonds.  Their  propositions  will 
sound  good — they'll  promise  you  quick  profits. 
Unfortunately,  the  promoter  is  the  only  one 
who  profits.  If  you  are  urged  to  cash  your 
bonds  for  Investment  in  an  unknown  propo- 
sition— investigate.  Your  War  bonds  are  one 
of  the  best  Investments  you  can  make,  and 
the  best  Interests  of  your  country  are  served 
If  you  keep  them."  This  L<3  a  mer^sage  which 
we  must  get  into  the  hands  of  every  War- 
bond  holder.  We  are  preparing  it  in  poster 
form  for  the  bulletin  boards  of  industrial 
plants  and  clflces.  Many  other  types  of  pos- 
ters are  used  by  better  business  bureau.'i  in 
their  own  cities,  and  many  more  are  in 
preparation. 

One  comparatively  unrecognized  and  un- 
developed medium  which  reaches  large  num- 
bers of  employees,  most  of  them  holders  of 
War  bonds,  is  the  house  magazine  or  employee 
publications.  The  extent  to  which  this  held 
has  developed  was  a  great  surpriit-  to  me. 
An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reports  that  house  mafcuzints  now 
reach  40,000,000  readers,  and  that  SoO.OCO  CCO 
spent  in  a  year  on  these  publications  v.ere 
considered  a  good   investment. 

Many  better  business  bureaus  have  avail- 
able to  them  the  constant  use  of  radio  fuc  1- 
itles.  advertising  space  in  newsp.ipe-s.  sub- 
urban and  neighborhood  papers,  trade  pub- 
lications, and  other  media.  Thousands  of 
speeches  are  given  every  year  belore  classes 
In  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  as 
well  as  before  foremen's  asscciai;'^!;?.  em- 
ployee groups,  women's  clubs,  and  con  umer 
gatherings. 


S  ;me  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Securi- 
ties Commission  prepared  lor  vise  a  statement 
written  in  ncntethnlcal  language,  about  the 
securtt:es  law  of  our  State,  its  protective  fa- 
cilities, and  how  to  use  them.    We  published 
th;.*  In  our   bulletin,  which  has  a  wide  dis- 
tribution m  a  diversity  of  sources,  many  of 
wh'.ch,  in  turn,  are  distributing  agencies  of 
thur   own.     We   reprinted   this  article   In   a 
leaflet  and  pave  it  a  wide  dLstrlbutlon.     Wr 
aLso  Included  it  in  every  letter  answering  in- 
ciuiries  (ill  the  subject  of  securities.     So  Im- 
portant did  we  feel  this  place  of  educational 
literature  to  be  that  we  recently  asked  the 
Pennsylvania  Securities  Commission  to  revlso 
th"  article  bringing  it  up-to-date.    We  shall 
then  reprint  it  in  quantity,  and  get  It  Into 
the  hands  of  as  many  War-bond  holders  in 
our  Stale  as  po.ssible.     This  Is  a  Job  which 
minht  well  be  worth  consideration  in  other 
States.    These  are  Just  u  few  ideas  to  stimulate 
further    thinking   about   the   many    avenues 
open  to  us.    We  have  only  to  avail  ourselves 
cf  these  opportunities. 

On  bfhalf  of  the  National  Association  cf 
BeiTtT  Business  Bureaus,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  here,  I  convey  to 
you  our  appreciation  for  the  splendid  coop- 
eration which  we  have  received  from  your 
grc'.ip  over  a  long  period  of  years.  It  has 
been  a  very  happy  relationship.  We  know 
that  when  "the  post-war  problem  begins  to 
la.Ke  its  definite  shape,  it  will  find  us  work- 
ing more  closely  together  for  the  public  pro- 
tection than  ever  before  Right  will  pre- 
vail en  the  side  offering  the  most  effective 
educational  facilities.  Together  we  cau 
thwart  whatever  devious  plans  the  swindlers 
may  prepare.  In  so  doing,  the  contagion  of 
folly  will  not  have  the  opportvuiity  to  breed 
or  to  .'■pread. 


A  Great  Citizen  Passes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4,  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  l5 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  announce  th3 
pa.s.'^ing  of  an  outstanding  public  servant 
and  distinpuished  jurist. 

From  a  Utile  community  named  Blaclc 
Jack  in  St.  Louis  County,  of  my  district, 
came  a  man  named  JuUus  R.  Nolte.  His 
family  were  pioneers.  During  the  64 
years  of  Judce  Nolte's  life  he  distin- 
guished him.self  as  an  outstanding  law- 
yer, a  most  able  jurist,  and  a  great  hu- 
mane citizen. 

In  mtmormm,  I  extend  an  article  to  hi^ 
honor  from  the  St.  Louis  County's 
Watchman-Advocate : 

CIRCUIT  JUDGE  NOLTE,  5  YEARS  ON  BENCH,  Dirs 
AT  THE  ACE  OF  64  — MEMBER  OF  PIONEER 
CO',  NTY  FAMILY  W  \;i  ADMITTED  TO  BAR  IN 
I'jOU — SERVED  AS  MAYOR  Ol"  CLAYTON 

St  Louis  County  and  the  Stare  of  Misscuri 
lost  one  of  its  outstanding  jurists  and  most 
highly  respected  citizens  in  the  death  early 
luesoay  mcrnma  of  Circuit  Judge  Julius  R. 
Nolte.  of  division  No.  1  of  the  St.  Louis 
County  Circuit  Court 

Judge  Nolte,  of  307  North  Bcmiston  Avenue, 
Claylcn.  prominent  lawyer  and  a  former 
school  teacher,  who  or.ce  served  as  assisiant 
prosecuting;  attorney  of  St  Loius  County  and 
was  a  former  niavur  of  Ciavton,  died  from 
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uremia,  at  Deaconncss  Hospital,  at  the  age  of 
64  years.  He  became  ill  about  a  month  ago, 
rested  for  a  time  at  his  home,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  bench,  but  only  for  a  short 
time,  when  he  w::^  removed  to  the  hospital. 
A  native  of  Black  Jack,  Judge  NolU 
throughout  his  active  career  was  a  stanch 
Republican,  and  because  of  his  le^al  ability 
and  sterling  qualities  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Sam  A.  Baker,  in  1928.  as  provisional 
Judge  of  the  St.  Louis  County  Circuit  Court 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  illness  of 
Jvuif  James  C.  KUkaddon.  During  the  same 
year  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Judgeship 
and  was  reelected  for  6-year  terms  In  1934 
and  1940. 

Judge  Nolte  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Julia  Wilson  Nolte,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Couch,  of  Flat  River. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Thursday  after- 
noon at  Bopp's  Funeral  Church  In  Clayton, 
with  Rev.  Walter  Langtry  offlciatlng.  Inter- 
ment was  In  Black  Jack  Cemetery. 

The  following  named  members  were  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  St.  Louis  Bar  Asso- 
ciation as  honorary  pallbearers  at  the  funeral 
of  Judge  Nolte: 

Marvin  E.  Bolsseau,  William  W.  Crowdus, 
Samuel  W.  Pordyce,  Arthur  J.  Freund,  James 

E.  Garstang,  Elmer  H.  Grimm,  Lon  O.  Hocker, 
Arthur  V.  Lashley,  John  S.  Marselek,  Barak  J. 
Mattlngly.  Walter  R.  Mayne,  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
Donald, David  L.  Millar,  Glen  Mohlcr,  Roland 

F.  O'Bryen,  J.  Sidney  Salkey.  Spencer  M. 
Thomas.  Alva  C.  Trueblood. 

Judge  Nolte  was  born  at  Black  Jack,  August 
25,  1879.  a  son  of  Rcbe-t  and  Josephine 
(Leber I  Nolte,  pioneers  of  this  country  His 
father  was  engaged  in  farming  and  fruit  grow- 
ing and  for  many  years  was  active  in  school 
work.  The  Judge  graduated  from  Kirkwood 
High  School  in  1897,  followed  the  profession 
of  a  school  teacher  In  his  early  years,  and  was 
later  appointed  a  deputy  circuit  clerk. 

Judge  Nolte  studied  law  at  the  St,  Louis 
Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  be- 
fore the  supreme  court,  January  17,  1906.  and 
was  enrolled  In  the  Supreme  Court  cf  the 
United  States  March  2,  1926.  He  served  as 
assistant  prosecuting  attorney  of  St.  Louis 
County  from  19C9  to  1910,  and  in  1922  was 
elected  mayor  of  Clayton,  retiring  at  the  end 
of  hlB  term. 

The  marriage  of  Judge  Nolte  to  Miss  Julia 
Wilson,  who  survives  hm,  occurred  June  17. 
1903.  She  Is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  C. 
Wilson  of  Cape  Girardeau. 


Letters  to  My  Constitnents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  three  letters  which  I  am 
sending  to  my  constituents,  as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  Unittd  States, 

HOTTSE  OF  REPKESENTATITIS. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Teacher:  I  am  writhig  this  letter 
for  a  twofold  purpose — first,  to  tell  you  what 
I  have  done  here  in  Washington  in  a  con- 
scientious attempt  to  help  and  aid  you  In 
your  problems,  and  second,  to  ask  for  your 
vote  and  support  in  the  coming  Governor's 
election  to  be  held  January  18,  1944. 

In  the  last  Congress  preceding  this,  the 
present  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  t^e  Federal 
aid  bill  for  State  schools,  which  means  bo 


much  to  each  of  you.  died  with  the  ending  of 
that  2-year  session,  having  laid  dormant  in 
committee  for  2  years. 

In  this  term  of  Congress  the  same  bill  was 
Introduced  both  In  the  House  (H.  R.  3849)  and 
m  the  Senate  (B.  637).  Up  until  September 
both  bills  have  been  inaaive  In  committee 
After  discussing  the  matter  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Louisiana  Teachers  Association  in 
Louisiana.  I  was  determined  not  to  let  this 
present  bill  receive  the  same  fate  as  In  the 
preceding  Congress. 

I,  therefore,  on  September  20.  1943.  pro- 
ceeded to  secure  a  discharge  petition  for  the 
House  bill  (H.  R.  2849)  and  my  signature  is 
No.  1  on  this  petition.  Two  hundred  and 
seventeen  additional  signatures  are  necessary 
to  bring  the  bill  from  the  committee  to  the 
floor.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  needed  sig- 
natures will  be  secured  shortly. 

Since  the  House  differs  from  the  Senate  In 
that  there  Is  no  discharge  petition  remedy  in 
the  latter,  T  have  taken  Senate  bill  (8.  637) 
up  with  several  Senators  personally  and 
they  agreed  to  take  the  Senate  floor  and  de- 
mand action  by  the  Senate  committee.  In 
this  way  the  bill  can  be  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  for  consideration. 

Thus  I  am  convinced  that  both  Houses  will 
take  action  on  these  bills  in  plenty  of  time 
to  bring  them  to  a  vote  and  enact  this  bill 
Into  law. 

This  act  would  vitally  aid  the  school  sys- 
tems of  Louisiana.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  United  States  Government  will  not  super- 
vise the  spending  of  the  money  by  the  State 
school  systems. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  act  $20  and 
more  per  educable  child  in  Louisiana  Is  guar- 
anteed. The  teachers  would  get  a  35-percent 
Increase  In  pay.  Since  more  than  4.00'3 
teachers  have  quit  teaching  in  Louisiana,  this 
act  would  not  only  help  you,  but  prove  an  in- 
centive in  securing  additional  teachers  to  re- 
lieve the  present  shortage.  Today  as  our 
school  system  in  Louisiana  now  operates,  the 
school  teachers  are  the  poorest  paid  group  in 
the  State.  This  Is  shameful.  Louisiana's 
present  annual  share  of  these  Federal  funds 
under  this  proposed  act  is  »3,000,000.  The 
maximum  share  in  the  future  goes  as  high  as 
$7,000,000. 

I  intend  vigorously  to  support  this  bill  so 
that  no  stone  will  be  left  unturned  In  order 
to  enact  the  bill  Into  law  In  this  session  of 
Congress,  which  will  continue  for  approxi- 
mately 1  year  and  3  months  longer. 

I  have  consistently  voted  for  all  bills  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  aiding  schools,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  fought  and  voted  against 
all  bills  directly  or  indirectly  adversely  affect- 
ing our  school  systems. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  write  a  school  pro- 
gram into  my  platform  -or  Governor,  feeling 
that  same  could  be  done  in  a  much  better 
fashion  by  your  association.  It  is  my  sug- 
gestion that  if  you  have  any  ideas  or  recom- 
mendations for  the  school  program  in  my 
Governor's  platform,  please  write  or  con- 
tact Mr.  Howard  Wright,  the  secretary  at 
Baton  Rouge,  in  order  that  he  can  In  ttun 
pass  them  on  to  me. 

You.  of  course,  realize  that  I  am  far  better 
known  over  Loulsisma  today.  My  backing  Is 
more  substantial  than  ever  before.  Then.  too. 
my  service  here  in  Congress  has  enabled  me 
to  demonstrate  that  I  can  be  of  real  service  to 
you  and  other  citizens  of  Louisiana  and  leaves 
no  doubt  In  your  mind  that  I  would  make 
the  kind  of  Governor  you  want.  Even  my 
worst  political  critics  praise  my  work  here  In 
the  Nation's  capital. 

If  I  can  further  assist  you  Individually,  or 
as  a  group,  at  any  time.  I  hope  you  will  feel 
free  to  call  on  me. 

It  may  be  that  I  will  not  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  see  you  and  talk  with  you  as  I  had 
hoped  to  before  election  on  account  of  my 
mBny  duties  here  In  Washington,  bo  that  is 
the  reason  I  am  writing  you  this  personal 
letter,  asking  for  your  vote  and  support  so 


that  we  will  win  a  great  victory  on  January 
16.  1944. 
With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jimmy  Mouxson. 

P.  S— Enclosed  "ou  will  find  my  speech  of 
recent  date,  which  I  hope  you  will  enjoy. 
I  also  ezKloM  article  by  Director  Mgar  L. 
Morpbet.  of  administration  of  finance, 
Florida  State  Department  of  Education. 
Best  regards, 

Jimmy. 

Co.nuusa  or  the  UNrrcD  BTATCi. 

UoLSK  or  RxpatarNTATivn, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Mv  De4«  Fbibwd:  I  knew  that  there  are 
times  that  one  must  appeal  to  hU  friends. 
You  were  one  of  my  very  cloae  frlenda  who 
thoiight  so  much  of  me  that  you  donated  to 
I  my  campaign  for  Oovernor  In  1940,  and  by  au 
doing  made  possible  perhaps  the  moat  acln- 
tillating  and  colorful  campaign  the  State  ever 
saw,  I  still  have  that  card  with  your  name 
and  address  on  it,  which  I  shall  always  keep 
and  cherish. 

As  you  know,  I  am  In  another  campaign. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  ask  for  another 
donation,  but  rather  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  your  kindness  in  the  last  cam- 
paign and  to  ask  you  for  something  that  is 
far  greater  than  money — your  support  in  thla 
coming  Governor's  election,  which  will  mean 
so  much  to  both  of  ua. 

Being  a  lot  better  known  tliroughout  the 
State  at  this  time,  and  having  recently  had 
the  opportunity  of  serving  the  people  in  Con- 
gress, I  believe  that  we  will  all  win  a  great 
victory  on  January  18.  1944,  which,  of  course. 
is  election  day,  and  it  will  give  me  the  long- 
awaited  chance  of  being  of  personal  service 
to  you. 

It  maf  not  be  my  good  fortune  to  see  you 
personally,  as  I  hope  to.  but  I  am  going  to 
count  on  you  to  help  organize  your  com- 
munity and  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
once  again  in  order  that  victory  will  be  ours. 

I  will  be  in  Louisiana  soon  to  begin  the 
campaign. 

Looking  forward  to  aeeing  you  then.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

JiMMT  MoaaisoM. 
Member  of  Congress. 

p.  8.— Enclosed  is  a  part  of  the  Comcreb- 
sioNAL  Record.  The  Gold  Dust  Twins,  which 
I  hope  you  will  enjoy.    Beet  of  luck. 


Congress  or  the  United  Statbs, 

House  of  RKPaasDrrATiVBs. 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Frixmd:  A  mutual  frlenda  of  oura 
was  telling  me  about  you  the  otber  day.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  going  to  write  and  aak 
you  for  your  vote  and  support  in  the  coming 
Governor's  election.  January  18.  1944. 

You.  of  course,  reallae  that  I  am  far  better 
known  all  over  Louisiana  today  than  in  the 
last  Governor's  race.  My  backing  is  more 
substantial  than  ever  before.  Then.  too.  my 
service  here  in  Congress  has  enabled  me  to 
demonstrate  that  I  can  be  of  real  service  to 
the  people.  Even  my  worst  political  critics 
admit  this.  If  I  can  assist  you  at  any  time 
I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 

I  may  not  have  the  opportunity  to  see  you 
personally,  so  am  taking  this  means  to  tell 
you  that  I  would  certainly  like  to  count  on 
you  for  your  support. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jimmy  Morrisow, 
Member  of  Congress. 

P.  S. — Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  qieech  made 
on  the  opening  day  of  Congreea.  after  the 
recess.  Please  especially  note  that  part  about 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  how  it  would 
affect  New  Orleans  and  Loulaiana. 
Best  regards. 

JntMY. 
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OF 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondau.  October  4  (leoislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15) ,  1943 

Mr.   McNARY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Arthur  Krock. 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  oi  Oc-   i 
tobei  3.  entitled  'War  Tour  by  Senators   i 
Promi<;es   Wide  Benefits."  and  also  an   I 
editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  this 
morning  entitled  'Men  Who  Justify  the  I 
Existence  of  America,"  relating  to  the   • 
tour  recently  taken  by  several  Senators   i 
who  visited  the  various  war  fronts  where  j 
^  our  troops  are  engaged,  with  particular  j 
reference  to  the  report  recently  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  able  junior 
Senator      from      Massachusetts       IMr. 
Lodge  1 .  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article   ^ 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the   New   York  Times   of   October  3. 

1943 1 
Wmi  Tour  by  Senatoes  Promises  Wide  Bene- 
fits—Care  AND  Restraint  in  Their  Com- 
ments Indicate  Congress  Will  Get  Vital 
Data  on  Our  Efforts  Abro.\d— Lodge  Re- 
port Constructive 

(By  Arthur  Krockt 
Washington.  October  2— The  parliamen- 
tary pilgrim  among  warriors,  on  inquiry  bent. 
has  always  been  a  figure  of  fun.  a  source  of 
irritation,  or  both.  Anecdotes  that  drift  back 
to  the  capitals  concerning  him  are  frequently 
contemptuous.  He  Is  expected  to  make  re- 
ports to  his  colleagues  and  his  constituency 
that  are  ignorant  and  foolish,  often  destruc- 
tive, after  looking  into  things  for  himself  and 
for  them.  ,  ,     , 

Typical  of  the  traditional  species  of  legis- 
lator as  "a  chiel  amang  ye,  takin"  notes." 
was  Kipling's  character,  Pagett,  M.  P.  Not 
a  wandering  legislator,  but  virtually  the  same, 
was  the  author's  Lord  Benira  Trif,  for  whom 
Mulvaney.  Ortheris  and  Learoyd  staged  a  fake 
peril  and  rescue  and  transformed  his  pro- 
jected criticisms  ol  the  army  In  India  to 
grateful  praise. 

But  the  five  Senators  who  returned  to 
Washington  this  week  from  an  air  trip  around 
the  world,  during  which  they  visited  every 
theater  of  combat  in  which  Americans  are 
active  and  talked  with  every  field  commander 
and  numerous  members  of  the  rank  and  file. 
have  shattered  the  comic  tradition.  What 
they  reported  on  and  off  the  record,  after 
they  came  back,  made  sense. 

A  v.iriett  op  reports 


Particularly  cedent.  Informing  and  thought- 
compelling  was  the  testimony  given  by  Sen- 
ior Henrt  Oabot  Lodge.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts, 
the  youngest  of  the  group.  And  very  keen 
nntic'patory  interest  attends  the  report  which 
Senators  James  M.  Me.ad.  of  New  York,  and 
Ralph  Brewster,  of  Maine,  will  make  for  the 
Truman  committee,  of  wblch  they  are  mem- 
bers, on  the  activities  abroad  of  Washington 
war  agencies,  including  the  propaganda  and 
informational  Bervlces  which  are  operated 
by  the  OfBce  of  War  Information. 

It  may  be  that  before  the  record  is  com- 
plete one  oT  more  of  the  globe-trotting  Sen- 
ators will  s&y  or  write  something  that  will 


fall  into  the  traditional  puuern  ci  the  inept 
or  the  destructive.  But  nothiti?  tliat  has 
emanated  from  any  of  the  four  th.it  have 
reached  Washington— Senator  A.  B.  Ch.'^nu- 
LER,  of  Kentucky,  is  still  on  the  wav  home- 
belongs  even  remotely  in  that  categoiy. 

The  Senators,  from  whom  Richard  RusbrXL. 
of  Georgia  acted  as  chairman,  saw  oigaiuza- 
tion    and    action— military,    naval,    and    air. 
They  observed  at  first  hand  what  they  agree 
to  be  the  most  cohesive  Inier-aUied  combat 
macnlne     of     hlKory— the     Anglo-Arntrican 
They  discu.ssed  with  commanders  problem.'-  uf 
strategy   and   supply,   and   with   private   sol- 
diers    their     human     problems      CciHeagues 
who  have  listened  to  them  thus  far  lii  public 
and   in   private   have   been   much   impressed 
with    the    value   the   tour    will    have    for    all 
other  legislators,  for   the  Executive,  and  for 
the  American  public      This  seems  u>  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  ,\mencan  iraditinn. 

Among  the  impor"  ant  subjects  which  the 
Senators  brought  back  for  discussion  and  ac- 
tion, and  on  which  tliey  have  contnbuipd  and 
will  contribute  information,  are  these. 

The  merger  of  all  combat  activities— mili- 
tary, naval,  and  air— into  one  service,  under 
control  of  one  department  and  one  high  om- 
mander  and  staff. 

A  resurvey  of  supply,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  petroleum,  to  determine  whether  it 
is    longer    necessary    or    desirable    that    the 
United  States,  which  produces  only  125  percent    ; 
of  the  world  supply,  shall  furnish  60  percent    j 
of    that    used   by   the   United   Nations.     The 
President  has  announced  that  he  hns  a.-ked 
for  a  complete  report  as  to  this  .situation. 
paoDt  cnoN  OF  si^pplies 
The  present  petroleum  and  rubber  produc- 
tion schedules  of  the  British  In  conuast  with 
what  could    be   produced    of    these   e^^€ntlal 
supplies. 

The  propaganda  cf  O.  W.  I.  In  friendly 
countries,  pcslng  a  question  whether  this  is 
well  done,  valuable,  ov  even  worth  while  in  the 
war  effort. 

Th^  welfare  of  otir  troops,  "involving  (as 
Senator  Lodge  stated  it)  not  only  their  food, 
clothing,  equipment,  medical  care,  and  de- 
pendency allotments,  but  also  the  leadership 
which  they  are  receiving  and.  If  possible,  the 
fighting  qualities  which  they  displayed  in 
combat  and  the  obstacles  they  had  to  over- 
come." 

The  general  and  specific  problem>  of  strate- 
gy, with  their  bearing  on  the  post-war  prob- 
lems they  will  raisi?  The  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Military  Government  of  Occupied  Terri- 
tories, as  exemplilled  by  the  present  opera- 
tions In  Sicily  of  former  Lt.  Gov  Charles 
Poletti  of  New  York. 

The  censorship  policy  of  the  Government, 
concerning  which  the  Senators  found  much 
complaint  among  the  tioops  for  being— again 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lodge— too  'favorable  and 
laudatory"  and  "completely  out  of  tune  wi'h 
the  realistic  attitude  which  our  youu?;  men 
have  toward  this  war.  •  '  *  Comments 
which  I  heard  rarge  all  the  way  from  criti- 
cism of  the  cigarette  advertisements,  which 
always  portray  field  soldiers  as  clean-shaven 
and  neatjy  pressec  .  to  disagreement  with  the 
practice  of  portraying  all  our  allies  a.s  being 
perfect." 

The  disposition  after  the  war  ot  the  great 
airfields  which  have  been  built  and  paid  for 
by  Americans  and  American  capital  all 
around  the  world 

Increase  of  reverse  lend-lca^e.  an  cx.imple 
of  which  would  be  afforded  if  the  Bri'i^h  were 
to  divide  with  the  United  Stale;  their  con- 
trol over  great  areas  in  which  the  cable  ^ys- 
tems  are  now  all  in  their  control. 


.^  more  liberal  pv^llcv  of  rtl.cvinc  troop> 
alter  they  have  served  a  c-'rcain  Iciiglh  ol 
time  in  arduous  and  perilous  du.y  with  our 
forces  overseas. 

These  are  Important  matters,  fit  lor  rc- 
sDonsible  legislative  inquiry  and  .suggesfcn 
for  improvement.  They  lie  properly  withai 
the  pLi)Viiice  of  Congress,  which  appropriates 
the  funds  for  Ihe  war.  and  they  are  of  th^' 
deepest  interest  to  the  American  public, 
whieh  Is  suonlvmg  the  manpower  and  ma- 
terials cf  combat  Thev  belong  in  the  realm 
of  crnstruct've  discu-sion.  and  that  is  the 
spirit  m  which  the  Senators  thus  tar  have 
dealt   with    them 

The  four  who  have  reported  {■ublicly  up 
to  this  time  have  also  caiefuliy  refraine;! 
from  including  views  and  information  thev 
assembled  on  the  journey  which,  if  projected 
before  making-  a  complete  check  and  fo.- 
nni'atlnR  remedies,  would  have  an  adverse' 
eifect  on  Allied  cooperation  and  the  moi-t 
elective  conduct  of  the  war.  and  at  the  same 
time  would  bring  about  no  improvements  ui 
conditions. 

Thev  have  preferred  to  seek  solutions  in 
private,  if  possible,  with  the  responsible 
military  and  civilian  executive  authorities  in 
Washington.  In  sum,  what  the  Seuatois 
have  said  and  done  up  to  this  writini?  is  th? 
reverse  of  what  was  feared  and  has  been  very 
often  predicttd. 

,  AN    EXfMPLE    SET 

i  Th  >  eplsrde  is  an  excellent  illustration  cf 
what  can  be  done  by  Congress  by  the  use  cf 
an  effective  I'nd  re.sponslble  committee  sys- 
tem. The  five  S.Mi.Vtcrs  acted  informally  as 
a  committee  lor  their  colleagues,  and  if  they 
returned  with  (laws  to  point  out  and  cor- 
rections to  suggf^s:.  they  returned  also  with 
prcoi  satisfactory  to  Congress  that  many 
t.iles  11  has  heard  about  our  affairs  abroad 
are  not  t(j  l)e  accepted  as  true. 

The  tone  and  content  of  Mr.  Lodge's  first 
statement  to  the  Senate  were  especially  con- 
structive "ud  clear  He  spoke  as  a  good 
reporter  writes,  in  the  light  of  high  Journal- 
istic standards,  having  had  his  pre-Sena- 
tor-.al  training  m  that  field 


PROJLEM  OF  EASES 

The  military  value  of  Russia  s  Siberian 
bases,  from  which  we  are  now  barred  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  Russia  is  nut  at  war 
with  Japan. 


(From  the  B:iltiinore  Sun  of  October  4,  1-943  | 
Men  'V.'ho  Jtstify  the  Existtnce  of  America 

Few  people  think  of  turning  to  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  to  find  romance, 
the  poetry  of  sjrcat  deeds,  and  singing  chron- 
icle.s  of  the  high  heart.     But  in  that  part  of 
the  Record  devoted  to  the  proceedings  cf  the 
Senate  on  September  30  is  the  transcript  i-f 
certain  paragraph.s  ot  Senator  Lodge's  speech 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  men  he  had  met 
in  his  recent  tour  of  the  battle  fronts      The 
Senator  was  not  trying  to  be  eloquent.     His 
words  were  plain,  his  sentences  undecoratcd. 
He  simply  told  A-hat  he  saw;  but  what  he  said, 
not  how  he  said  it.  makes  it  a  glowing  page. 
He   told  of  terribly  wounded   men   in   tlie 
haspitals,  utterly  serene  except  for  the  one 
fear  that  they  may  never  be  allowed  to  fight 
at;ain      He  told  of  Lieutenant  Miller,  of  the 
Navy   left  en  a  Pacific  beach  so  certain  he  wns 
dyuis  that  he  gave  his  shces  and  equipmeot 
to  his  comrades,  but  who  later  revived,  toi  ic 
urenudes  Iroin  a  dead  Japanese,  with  thci.-i 
destroyed  an  enemy  patrol,  and  held  his  posi- 
tion for  42  days,  coming  back  loaded   with 
weapons  and  captured  Japanese  documents. 
He  t(:d  of  Ccloncl  Flickinger,  Army  doctor. 
'    who    p.irachuted    alone    down    to    the    spt  c 
where  a  plane  had  crashed  m  the  jungle  and 
took  care  ol  the  injured. 

He  told  of  Bernt  Balchcn.  who,  flying  a 
seaplane,  fctind  another  plane  forced  down 
on  the  Greenland  ice  cap.  and  realized  that 
its  crew  must  be  rescued  at  once  or  die. 
There  w.ts  a  place  where  the  ice  had  melted. 
hardly  more  than  a  large  puddle,  but  Balchen 
set  his  seaplane  down  there.  He  knew  that 
if  he  stoyped  his  plane  would  freeze  to  the 
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sliish  Ice  a  few  inches  under  the  water,  so  he 
taxied  around  and  around,  and  every  time  he 
passed  the  group,  too  weak  to  help  them- 
selves, with  his  giant's  strength  he  snatched 
one  of  them  Into  the  plane,  and  so  finally 
brought  them  all  away. 

After  reciting  these  and  other  storiec  like 
them,  the  speaker  commented: 

"We  can  see  the  justification  of  the  United 
States  in  the  men  it  sondb  into  battle.  Their 
conduct  Is  a  peremptory  command  to  us  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  be 
worthy  of  their  sacrifice." 

The  word  "justification"  is  well  chosen. 
These  men  are  saving  the  country,  but  they 
are  doing  more — they  are.  in  fact.  Jiistifying 
Its  existence  before  mankind  and  in  the  eyes 
of  generations  to  come. 


America  Must  Not  Be  Shackled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

of   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  19i3 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing addre.ss  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Jr..  Republican  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  the  public  meeting 
held  in  connection  with  the  fifteenth 
annual  scientific  assembly  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  October  1,  1943: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  fellow  citizens,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  address  a  group 
of  individuals  whose  lives  are  devoted  to 
efforts  for  easing  and  curing  the  Ills  of  man- 
kind, and  advancing  the  science  of  medicine. 

No  one  can  come  to  this  splendid  gathering 
of  physicians  without  sensing  In  full  cppre- 
clatlon  the  contribv.tion  men  and  women  of 
your  profession  have  made  to  humanity.  It 
can  be  truly  said  no  profession  has  made  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  progr.-^ss  of 
humanity. 

The  war  has  made  terrific  demands  upon 
you.  A  great  number  of  your  a-s^cciates  have 
given  up  profitable  private  practice  to  mi!i- 
Ister  to  the  medical  needs  of  the  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  services.  It  Is  a  source 
of  great  hope  and  comfort  to  the  American 
people  that  such  advances  in  medicine  and 
surgery  have  been  made  since  the  last  war, 
that  fewer  casualties  are  expected  to  be 
permanently  incapacitated.  Many  who  in 
earlier  wars  would  have  died  will  live  because 
of  the  triumphs  achieved  by  medical  science. 

Those  of  you  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  re- 
main at  home  are  cariytng  an  Immense  bur- 
den in  caring  for  the  health  of  the  civilian 
population.  No  class  of  our  people  has 
labored  under  a  greater  strain  of  urgency 
or  performed  a  more  valuable  service  than 
the  medical  groups. 

Tlrrough  centuries  of  effcrt  you  have  pro- 
gressed from  the  humble  herb-and-lo!k  prac- 
tice until  today,  through  the  applicauon  of 
modern  science,  you  heal  diseases  which 
heretofore  would  have  been  fatal.  Tlircugh 
your  efforts  It  is  possible  for  the  blind,  the 
stricken,  and  the  crippled  to  be  able  to  live 
useful  lives.  You  have  been  able  to  Increase 
materially  the  life  span  of  the  average  man 
and  woman. 


This  ycu  have  been  able  to  accomplish  be- 
cause your  profession  has  been  free.  It  has 
been  free  to  dare.  It  has  been  free  to  pro- 
gress. You  have  had  the  assurance  of  great 
pers'^nal  satisfaction  in  rendering  indispen- 
sable cervices  to  your  fellow  men.  You  could 
c::pcct  some  measure  of  material  rew.vd  for 
your  investment  in  years  of  education  and 
hard  study  and  devotion  to  your  profession. 
Under  the  harsh  necessity  of  war.  your 
law-making  body,  the  Congress,  has  delegated 
enormous  powers  to  the  several  branches  of 
the  executive  department  of  this  Govern- 
ment. There  was  no  escape  from  this  pro- 
cedure. The  details  of  war  activity  mu<t  b« 
admlnistened  by  the  executive  machinery. 
But  having  yielded  these  powers,  the  Con- 
gress has  a  covenant  with  the  people  of 
America  carefully  to  watch  the  exercise  of 
these  vast  powers  and  be  ready  to  curb  and 
correct  any  abuses.  Congress  must  be  ready 
to  amend,  restrict  or  even  to  recall  any  au- 
thority it  has  granted  If  new  conditions,  or 
the  abufe  of  power  make  it  essential  to  the 
public  interest  to  do  so.  Above  all,  it  is  the 
solemn  responsibility  of  Congress.  If  we  are 
to  keep  faith  with  the  people,  to  revoke  these 
enormous  powers  when  the  war  Is  over.  It 
would  be  a  futile  victory  If  we  were  to  win  a 
war  over  dictatorship  abroad  only  to  have  a 
permanent  dlctatorshrp  fastened  upon 
America  at  home. 

For  some  years,  a  small  but  powerful  group 
in  this  country  has  endeavored  to  undermine 
American  institutions,  American  ideals,  and 
our  American  way  of  life.  These  people  are 
as  clever  as  they  are  determined.  They  have 
promoted  their  catise  in  the  public  press,  over 
the  airwaves,  on  the  platfcrm.  and  In  books 
and  pamphlets.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  an 
exaggeration  to  say  they  are  represented  in 
every  department  of  our  Government.  They 
have  tried  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  own  special  instrumentality  of 
control  over  their  Government,  the  Congress. 
They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  hint  that  the 
Congress  has  become  a  sort  of  fifth  wheel, 
an  outmoded,  cumbersome  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 
In  their  subtle  campaign  to  undermine  the 
American  sysiem,  they  have  ridiculed  the 
founding  fathers  as  mercenary  and  selfish 
Individuals.  They  have  declared  the  pioneers 
who  helped  to  make  this  country  the  greatest 
industrial  empire  in  the  world  were  actuated 
by  nothing  but  greed  and  personal  aggran- 
dizement. Men  who  have  made  great  con- 
tributions to  the  building  of  America  have 
been  pictured  as  pirates  and  exploiters  of 
humanity. 

The  purpose,  of  course,  of  these  plotters  in 
attempting  to  tear  down  American  institu- 
tions and  our  form  of  government  Is  to  sub- 
stitute some  brand  of  state  socialism  in  this 
country. 

Are  we  going  to  let  them  succeed?  The 
answer  is  an  emphatic  "No!"  They  cannot 
succeed  If  the  American  people  are  aroused 
to  their  schemes.  We  are  willing  to  fight  to 
save  the  American  way  of  life. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  If  we  should  lose 
our  American  form  of  government,  it  will  not 
be  by  accident;  It  will  be  by  deliberate  de- 
sign of  groups  who  have  set  out  to  socialize 
this  country  for  their  own  purposes  of  be- 
coming an  entrenched  bureaucracy,  and  to 
achieve  permanent  personal  power. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  that  one  of 
these  groups  would  radically  change  the 
status  of  your  profession.  Iii£tead  of  leav- 
ing you  free,  they  would  regiment  you  imder 
a  rigid  system  of  governmental  controls. 
They  would  curb  your  opportiuiities.  They 
would  arrest  your  progress.  They  would  de- 
prive you  of  your  freedom.  And  they  would 
do  all  this  under  the  EjJecious  plea  of  aiding 
the  unfortunate  and  giving  all  people  se- 
curity. 

These  misguided  Individuals  evidently  for- 
get that  if  you  regiment  men  and  women,  il 


you  eliminate  the  opportunity  for  Individual 
progress,  you  kill  Individual  initiative  at  the 
same  tim*. 

A  ward  of  the  stat«.  with  specific  limita- 
tions and  a  fixed  Income,  operating  under 
the  direction  of  a  bureaucrat  who  may  him- 
self possess  no  scientific  knowledge,  would 
not.  except  In  rare  instances,  put  in  the  long 
hours  of  InteiL'lve  study  and  experimentation 
necessary  to  blar«  the  way  for  progress.  A 
physician  on  a  fixed  salary  and  In  a  tread- 
mill practice  would  not  have  the  same  urge 
to  watch  zealously  over  those  In  his  care  as 
the  physician  whose  patient  Is  his  personal, 
Individual  rrsponsibUity.  By  dwtroying  ini- 
tiative and  piogrcM.  we  might  well  be  sen- 
tencing vast  numbers  of  people  to  earlier 
death  beer. use  we  could  not  as  IntcUlgenlly 
cope  with  disease. 

E\'ery  one  of  us  has  a  definite  Interest  in 
seeing  th.1t  every  child,  every  woman  and 
every  man  secures  adequate  medical  aid  and 
care  We  can  and  we  will,  as  a  government, 
discharge  out  full  obligations  to  the  sick, 
the  aged,  and  the  unfortunate,  unable  to 
pay  their  own  way.  But  we  must  do  it  In 
lh>.^  American  v,ay — In  a  way  which  will  pre- 
serve the  spirit  and  the  Initiative  of  the  men 
and  women  of  your  profession.  They  m^ost 
be  encouraged  to  go  ahead  with  studies  and 
experiments;  to  make  new  and  greater  scien- 
tific discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
And  v.'e  must  care  for  our  ailing  ones  In  such 
a  way  that  every  patient  will  not  be  a  ward 
and  pawn  of  an  all-powerful  state. 

We  must  not  shackle  yctir  great  profession 
and  restrict  the  service  it  can  give  to  th^ 
world.  If  we  give  to  some  bureaucrat  the 
power  to  regulate  the  practice  and  fix  the 
fees  of  a  physician  and  to  govern  the  hos- 
pitals, we  will  shackle  the  science  of  medicine. 
We  must  make  sure  every  man  and  every 
woman  retains  the  right  to  celect  the  doctor 
of  his  or  her  own  choice.  That  has  been  a 
great  American  right  and  the  people  of  this 
country  want  to  keep  it. 

To  place  the  practice  of  medicine  under 
bureaucratic  control  wotild  not  afTect  med- 
icine alone;  It  wcriild  constitute  a  long  for- 
ward step  In  putting  the  other  professions 
and  all  American  labor,  Industry,  and  agri- 
culture permanently  under  the  direction  cf 
a  Washington  bureaucracy.  By  whatever 
name  we  might  caU  it,  It  would  be  a  form 
of  state  socialism. 

You  plainly  see  the  threat  hovering  over 
your  own  profession,  and  you  are  not  alone 
in  your  anxiety.  Other  classes  In  our  na- 
tional life  face  a  similar  peril. 

All  professions  and  all  business,  big  and 
small  alike,  face  the  menace  of  a  new  era 
in  which  private  enterprise  will  no  longer 
have  a  free  opportunity  to  flourish. 

Only  through  an  arotised  people,  deter- 
mined to  preserve  our  free  way  of  life  and 
the  private  enterprise  system  which  has  given 
so  much  to  every  American,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  social  status,  can  we 
save  our  heritage. 

Let  us  constantly  remind  ourselves  that 
while  it  may  have  faults,  the  American  sy- 
tem  has  provided  its  people  with  more  hap- 
piness and  more  cf  the  comforts  of  life  than 
have  ever  been  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
any  other  land. 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  situation  which 
faces  the  small  businessman.  Small  enter- 
prise, which  Is  the  backbone  of  the  Amer- 
ican system,  has.  for  the  most  part,  had  a 
difficult  time  during  the  war.  Small  btisi- 
ness  has  found  It  hard.  In  many  Instances, 
to  get  war  contracts;  It  has  been  harassed  by 
inability  to  secure  priorities  for  materials: 
it  has  come  off  second  best  In  the  competi- 
tion wi.h  big  Industry  for  labor  supply.  IX 
the  small  businessman  has  been  able  to 
make  any  money,  heavy  taxation  has  taken 
away  much  of  his  profit.  He  has  had  great 
expense  and  worry  because  of  the  flood  ol 
questionnaires  and  reports  thought  up  and 
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demanded   by  the  Washington  bureaucrats.    : 
mony  of  whom  might  be  more  usefully  em- 
p'(  \ed  elsewhere. 

ih"  small  businessman  faces  a  desperate 
fcaitle  fcr  .-urvival;  yet,  oi,  the  whole,  he 
has  b'.rne  up  under  huge  burdens  like  a  good 
stjldier  He  realizes  we  are  in  an  all-out 
war  and  that  hea\7  sacntices  are  demanded 

of  us  all 

He    IS.    however,    very    properly   concerned 
about  the  future.     He  is  faced  with  renege-    . 
tiatlcn  cf  ccni.racts;  cancelation  of  orders  at    j 
the  end  ot  the  war:  the  problem  of  reconver- 
sion from  war  production  to  the  making  cf 
civ  Han  goods  when  the  fighting  ceases.    The 
way    in    wh:ch    we    meet    these    three    vital    i 
problem."  of  our  Industrial  life  will  in  a  laige 
measure  determine  what  kind  of  an  Amer- 
ica we  are  to  live  in  after  the  war. 

If  the  handling  of  ihese  problems  Is  wise    ' 
and     udiclou*   and   is  carried  out   with   the    1 
6M->o"a  h:t:C   objective  of   preserving   private 
enle.pi.se.   we   may   well   rejcice.     We  could 
er.ter   into  a  period  of   great   prosperity;    we    | 
would  be  ab'.e  to  solve  the  post-v;ar  employ-    I 
me:-.t   pn.-blem;    and  with  full  confic'ence  In 
the  abil.ty  cf  our  great  Nation  to  advance  to 
a  H'-.v  era  of  progress  and  proFpcrity;  we  could    ■ 
cop.o  with   the  shocks  of  an  enormous  debt   : 
lead,  taxation,  and  the  dislocation  Incident  to    i 
trar.Mnon  from  war  to  peace. 

These  momentous  decisions  must  not  be 
left  to  those  hostile  to  the  American  way. 
Tlicy  mvist  not  be  based  on  class  hostility. 
Wo  must  defeat  any  efforts  to  curb  private 
enierpr!<?e  and  to  put  all  business  and  the 
proiessions  under  the  domination  and  direc- 
tion of  an  all-powerful  bureaucracy.  To  fail 
to  preserve  our  American  way  will  mean  we 
shall  have  lost  the  war,  regardless  of  how 
con.plete  may  be  our  victories  over  our  ene- 
mies abroad 

Tile  bureaucratic  encroachment  In  the 
bu.-'.ness  field  has  vastly  expanded.  It  Is  esti- 
mated the  Federal  Government  owns  75  per- 
cent cf  the  1,500  plants  which  have  t)een 
built  In  the  last  3  years  to  gear  war  produc- 
tion ♦o  it<<  highest  speed.  This  has  cost  over 
$20  noo.ooo.oco. 

Tlie  magnitude  of  Government  holdings  is 
clearly  revealed  In  the  simple  statement  that 
the  Government  will  control  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  aluminum  capacity  of  the 
country,  92  percent  of  the  magnesium,  10 
percent  of  the  steel,  100  percent  of  the  syn- 
thetic rubber  and  high-octane  gasoline,  50 
percent  of  the  machine  tools,  and  90  percent 
of  the  aircraft-construction  capacity. 

The  Government's  ownership  extends  fur- 
ther into  almost  every  phase  of  our  Industrial 
life  through  Government  loans  It  Is  clear, 
therefore,  that  If  the  Governmenfs  policy  Is 
to  be  one  of  hostility  to  private  ownership. 
It  could,  through  the  application  of  pressure, 
establishment  of  prices  and  regulation,  bank- 
rupt any  business  in  the  country.  It  could 
create  any  kind  of  economic  life  It  might 
desire. 

Sensing  this  danger,  those  of  us  who  believe 
In  a  free  and  strong  America  must  be  on 
guard  to  prevent  any  misuse  of  the  power 
which  has  been  achieved  over  Industry  In 
the  war  effort. 

Put  the  farmer.  Industry,  and  the  profes- 
sions m  a  strait  Jacket  of  regimentation  and 
burfsucratlc  control,  and  the  only  possible 
resUit  would  be  we  should  lose  the  way  of  life 
which  has  given  the  people  of  this  Nation 
more  of  the  worth-while  things  than  have 
been  attained  by  the  people  of  any  other 
land 

What  are  we  to  do  about  It?  We  cannot  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  this  system  disappear 
before  our  eyes.  We  cannot  permit  the  In- 
efficient and  the  incompetent,  the  crystal 
gazers  and  the  experimenters,  to  ruin  this 
America  ol  opportunity  for  all  of  us. 

The  people  look  lor  protection  to  their 
Congress.  I  believe  they  have,  in  their  law- 
making  body,  a  confidence  that  has  been 
vasily  increased  of  late  because  the  rubber 


stamp  has  been  scrapped.  Congress  mu.st 
not  betray  that  confidence.  We  must  not. 
as  direct  spokesmen  for  a  great  people,  per- 
mit bureaucrats,  lustful  for  power  and  pus- 
sessing  no  direct  responsibility  to  the  people, 
to  overstep  their  constitutional  authority 
and,  through  adra  nistratlve  regulation;  and 
directives,  v.rite  the  laws  of  this  land.  i 

In  a  republic  all  men  and  all  wcmen  must 
be    granted    equal    rights.    If    we    do    not 
adhere  to  this  great  fundamental   principle    i 
cf  Americanism,   we  are  act  worthy  oi   the 
proud  privilege  of  being  American  citizens 

There  should  be  equality  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  la-.v;  there  must  be  jus..:e  in 
the  distribution  of  the  tax  ta*.ciens.  A 
sqviare  deal  to  all  must  be  the  ccrnerstcne 
upon  which  we  build  a  continuously  pro- 
gressing America. 

Congress  must  be  more  definite  in  laying 
down  the  rules  for  the  rencgoua'icn  of  con- 
tracts. We  should  be  prepared  to  supply  the 
blutpiinis  for  the  cancelation  vf  cc:u;;.u'ts  at 
tne  end  of  the  war,  Tlie  Ccn£:re.-,s  must  al.so 
ont'ine  the  policies  which  \vU!  govern  recon- 
version of  Industry  from  war  to  peace. 

I  believe  Congress  will  accept  the  great 
American  challenge  of  our  generation.  V/e 
shall  not  permit  the  bureaucr^its,  as  some- 
one has  said,  to  be  the  "masteis  of  the  people 
from  the  cradle  to  trie  grave  ' 

I  do  not  b-^lieve  the  people,  or  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  will  permit  busimss, 
agriculture,  and  the  profestion.-;  to  be  per- 
manently controlled  by  the  bureaucrats 
through  regimentation. 

We  can  and  we  must  preserve  the  full  free- 
dom of   private   endeavor.     We    can    and    we 
v/iil    give    aid    to    the    socially    handicapped 
I    without  destroying  the   rights  of  the  S.ates 
and  their  responvSibllities.  and  without  build- 
1    ing   up   an   ever-expanding   Federal    domain 
j    We    must    provide    adequately    for    the    aged 
i    and  the  unemployed. 

\  We  can  meet  the^e  demands  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  our  American  framework 
of  Government.  I^t  us  insist  it  be  d  nie  thi- 
way. 

Let  us  look  briffly  at  .some  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  free  America.  Here  the  air- 
j  plane  was  born.  The  sewing  machine  had  Its 
development  in  this  country.  The  steam- 
j  boat  was  developed  here.  The  railroad  was 
I  brought  to  its  highest  state  of  efficiency  The 
I  contribution  of  ^ne  American.  Tiiomns  A. 
'  Edison,  to  the  progress  of  humanity  was  the 
j  phonograph,  the  incandescent  lamp,  the  mo- 
'  tion  picture  camera.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
I  gave  the  world  the  telephone,  while  Morse 
I  perfected  the  telegraph.  The  automobile 
■  reached  Its  flowe-  under  the  free  enterprise 
',    system  of  America 

No  one  can  possibly  deny  that  it  is  in  tne 
fertile  soil  of  free  government,  with  the  be- 
nign Impulse  of  free  enterprise  to  fertilize 
Ic.  and  with  a  free  society  ever  ready  to 
reap  and  use.  that  the  greatest  contribution.? 
in  the  last  150  years  have  been  made  to  the 
spiritual,  the  caltural.  and  the  material 
progress  of  the  v;ho!e  race. 

Is  it  not  Incredible  that  any  sane  man  or 
woman  should  want  to  change  a  sy.stem 
which  could  produce  so  much  in  le.=s  than 
a  century  and  i  half  for  the  pict:ress  of 
mankind?  We  can  improve  our  American 
way.  but  there  Is  no  adequate  substitute 
for  It. 

Fervently  we 
hastened   when 
and  women  will  be  trooping 
battle  fronts  to  their  homes, 
will   be  pouring    out   of   the 
the  arsenals  of  v/ar. 

These  men  and  women  will  w.int  Jcbs: 
they  will  want  opportunity.  They  will  want 
the  American  kind  of  opportunity,  not  Gov- 
ernment hand-outs.  They  will  dem.and  the 
freedom  and  the  security  for  which  they 
have  endured  the  ravages  of  war.  sacrifice, 
and  privation.  The  only  sure  way  to  pro- 
vide this  is  through  the  development    and 


expansion  of  our  peacetime  productive  ca- 
pacity. This  must  be  done  through  an  ex- 
panding private  enterprise. 

Let  tis  prepare  now  to  make  certain  the  t 
the  policy  which  we  follow  at  the  end  cf 
this  war  shall  be  an  American  policy,  ore 
which  has  been  demonstrated  through  yeais 
of  fiuitlul  experience  to  have  brought  the 
bc^t  resuks 

The  vast  majority  of  our  people  are  essen- 
tially s'Uind  tliuikmg.  I  feel  sure  I  kno'V 
what  their  decision  will  be. 

Millions  of  men  and  women  are  engage  a 
today  In  the  world's  most  gleant-c  struggle 
for  security  nnd  freedom.  They  fight  a  crue:. 
a;?'iies?ive.  end  resourceful  foe.  But  thanic 
Gi-d  the  dictators  are  on  the  run.  At  th  be- 
ginnins  of  this  v.'ar  we  passed  throui^h  som.3 
black  days.  But  never  fc-  a  moment  did  we 
doubt  our  ability  to  win — and  winning  w? 
are.  It  is  now  no  lon--jer  a  question  ot 
whctiier  we  shall  win.  but  how  long  will  th" 
tnen.y  be  able  to  rc-ist  (;ur  valiant  Army  ani 
Navy  and  tho.se  of  our  allies. 

We  are  proving  once  mere  in   the  field  ct 
battle  that  free  men  and  women,  fighting  fo: 
the  pre.servatlon  of  needom,  cannot  and  will 
.  not  be  dcltateri. 

And  ill  tile  ycais  to  come  we  will  once  more 
demonstrate  to  all  the  world  that  it  is 
through  freedom  of  enterprise  and  freedom 
of  opportunity  people  can  make  th.-'ir  great- 
est pruertts. 

Our  free  American  system  has.  through  its 
Wonderful  capacity  for  expansion,  turned  out 
tne  planes,  the  cuns.  the  ships,  the  ammuni- 
tion, and  all  the  materials  which  will  make 
victory  possibl-j 

This  same  American  system  in  the  field  of 
p'a.~tics,  aviation,  transportation,  agricul- 
tiiif,  manufacturing,  commerce,  and  science 
will  secure  for  the  people  of  America  the 
opportunity  of  a  new  golden   era. 

Let  us  go  forward  with  courage  and  "^nr  - 
Pdence  We  will  win  the  war:  we  will  maVe 
an  enduring  p  -ace:  we  will  rebtxild  a  battered 
and  wflr-torn  world;  we  will  give  to  humanily 
more  happlnes.s  and  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life. 

The  world  looks  expectantly  to  us — the 
people  of  America.  We  must  not,  we  dai-e 
not.  we  will  not  fall  to  meet  this  great  chal- 
lenge. 

A  strong,  solvent  America,  true  to  the 
American  way  of  life,  will  be  able  to  lef.d 
the  world  to  a  better  and  a  finer  civilization. 
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pray  that  the  day  may  be 
millions  of  American  men 
back  from  the 
Other  millions 
shipyards    and 


OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATUS 

Mondajj.  October  4  ilepislativc  day  oj 
Wednesday.  Septeviher  15).  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conj^cnt  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
addrc-^sed  to  the  Honorable  Edward  J. 
Kelly,  mayor  of  Chicago,  by  James  S. 
Knowlson,  chairman  of  the  Post-War 
Economic  Advisory  Council  of  Chicago. 
The  letter  deal.s  primarily  with  the  treat- 
ment of  cancelation  of  war  contracts  in 
the  post-war  era  and  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 

There  being  no  objection,  t^e  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recghd. 
as  follows: 
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PoET-W'.R  Economic  Advisort 

Council  op  Chicago. 

September  22,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Edward  J.  Kellt,  Mayor, 
City  Hall.  Chicago.  III. 

De.\r  Mayok  Kelly:  Initial  studies  by  your 
post-war  economic  advisory  council  of  the 
problems  attending  stabilization  of  employ- 
ment after  the  war  Indicate  conclusively  that 
one  of  the  most  Important,  and  certainly  one 
at  the  first,  problems  that  must  receive  ade- 
qvate  consideration  centers  about  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  and  the  treatment  to  be 
accorded  Industrial  concerns  In  the  cancela- 
tion of  war  contracts. 

Few  persons  realize  what  total  war  such  as 
we  are  fighting  at  present  actually  means  In 
terms  of  manufacturers  and  their  products. 
The  manufacture  of  most  civilian  goods  has 
ceased  entirely  so  that  with  the  cessation  of 
war  work,  industries  and  manufacturers  must 
start  from  scratch  to  rebuild  their  civilian 
markets.  And  In  order  that  there  may  be 
the  least  possible  dislocation  In  the  reem- 
ployment situation  the  orderly  adjustment 
of  contract  cancelations  Is  more  than  ever 
important. 

At  a  recent  hearing  of  the  council  there  ap- 
peared representatives  of  the  Illinois  Manu- 
facturers' Association  and  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  who  made  a  full  presen- 
tation of  work  being  done  by  those  organiza- 
tions along  this  line.  In  addition,  the  coun- 
cil conducted  an  Independent  study  to  dis- 
cover what  plans  and  procedures  have  been 
or  are  being  formulated  by  varlotis  govern- 
mental agencies  having  to  do  with  the  ter- 
mination of  war  contracts.  A  copy  of  the 
council's  report  on  this  subject  Is  herewith 
enclosed. 

According  to  available  figures  there  are  at 
the  present  time  more  than  300,000  war  con- 
tracts outstanding,  with  •  money  involved 
totaling  more  than  $75,000,000,000.  Of 
these  many  thousands  have  been  placed  and 
are  now  on  the  books- of  industrial  concerns 
in  Chicago.  The  tremendous  amount  of 
capital  Involved  in  these  contracts,  even 
ignoring  other  factors,  Is  in  Itself  a  situation 
that  demands  the  most  careful  handling 
There  are  countless  cases,  for  Instance, 
where  the  present  war  material  Inventories 
of  manvifacturlng  plants  have  mounted  to 
many  times  the  total  of  working  capital  of 
those  concerns — and  this  does  not  take  Into 
consideration  contract  commitments  on 
orders  on  the  books  but  not  yet  started. 

Obviously  the  cancelation  of  these  con- 
tracts must  Include  some  plan  of  immediate 
reimbursement  for  war  material  both  fin- 
ished and  in  process,  as  otherwise  many  of 
the  manufacturers  thus  Involved  will  auto- 
matically be  thrown  Into  bankruptcy  or 
forced  to  close  down  entirely,  thus  bringing 
about  inevitable  widespread  unemployment. 

It  is  apparent  from  a  close  study  of  the 
plans  and  procedures  for  contract  cancela- 
tions 60  far  contemplated  by  Government 
agencies  that  the  safeguards  which  they 
offer  are  entirely  Inadequate. 

Uiider  the  procedure  laid  down  recently  In 
Army  Ordnance  Proctirement  Regulation  No. 
15.  pa:.-mcnt  would  be  made  on  canceled 
contracts  through  a  negotiation  process. 
While  this  Is  pending  manufacturers  would 
bave  recourse  to  a  form  of  V  loan,  the 
amount  of  which,  stlU  to  be  definitely  deter- 
mined, would  be  anywhere  from  75  percent  to 
90  percent  of  the  total  due  manufacturers  on 
work  completed  or  in  process. 

Time  Is  a  most  Important  consideration, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  successful  and  speedy 
termination  of  such  negotiation  would  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  the  Individual 
personalities  and  cooperation — or  lack  ol 
it — cf  t'-ose  entrusted  with  such  negotiation. 
In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  in  negotiation  on  contracts  in  the  last 
war  some  of  these  negotiations  were  finally 
completed  20  years  later. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  your 
council  delays  from  such  procedtire  are  poten- 


tially disastrous,  not  only  endangering  the 
life  of  manufacturers  in  the  Chicsgo  area  but 
threatening  the  entire  economic  structure  of 
the  Nation. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  your  council  that: 

1.  It  would  not  only  be  unfair  to  all  manu- 
facturers to  require  them  to  borrow  money 
through  their  banks  to  finance  Government 
obligations;  but  It  Is  feared  that  tlie  smaller 
companies  at  least  might  have  almost  as 
much  dilBculty  In  this  procedure  as  they  ex- 
perienced in  their  initial  efforts  to  get  into 
war  production.  Such  procedure  would  force 
them  to  enter  the  post-war  period  under  an 
unnecessary  handicap  that  would  also  in- 
directly aficct  labor  and  employment  un- 
satisfactorily. 

2.  Any  settlement  dependent  on  negotia- 
tion procedure  with  its  attendant  delays 
would  be  unsatisfactory  and  would  entail  pos- 
sible serious  financial  losses  to  manufacturers 
operating  under  the  war  contracts,  unless  It 
provided  for  Immediate  payment  by  the 
Government  of  the  highest  possible  percent- 
age of  amounts  due  on  work  completed  and 
in  process  on  such  contracts. 

3.  It  Is  therefore  essential  that  the  Gtov- 
erument  establish  a  standard  practice,  which 
will  apply  to  all  war  contracts,  with  a  pro- 
gram of   immediate   relmbvu-sement, 

4.  Such  practice  or  procedure,  which 
would  protect  the  best  interests  of  manu- 
facturers holding  war  contracts,  should  be 
provided  by  congressional  action  rather  than 
by  Independent  determination  by  separate 
governmental  war  agencies. 

5.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  such  procedure 
provide  for  the  retention  of  able,  key  men 
with  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  war  con- 
tract and  general  economic  situation.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  possibility  that  these 
settlements  so  Important  to  post-war  prog- 
ress be  entrusted  to  individuals  who  would 
he  untrained  and  Inexperienced  in  this  field. 

6.  As  a  substitute  .for  negotiation  pro- 
cedures It  Is  suggested  as  a  logical  solution 
that  a  procedure  be  set  up  similar  to  that 
employed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment in  the  filing  of  Income-tax  returns. 
Realizing,  that  the  Government,  however 
must  be  accorded  protection  as  to  accuracy 
and  honesty  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
petitioning  for  payment  on  cancelled  con- 
tracts, the  procedure  formulated  by  Congress 
could  very  well  set  up  penalties  for  falsifica- 
tion, sufficiently  stringent  to  ensure  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  the  public  Interest. 

Determination  of  this  problem  so  vital  to 
the  continued  successful  operation  of  our 
national  economy  is  looked  upon  by  your 
Postwar  Economic  Advisory  Council  as  of 
paramount  Importance;  in  fact  should  It  not 
be  satisfactorily  resolved  the  result  would 
be  to  render  futile  any  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  post-war  progress  seeking  to  stabil- 
ize employment. 

Immediate  consideration  of  this  matter  Is 
therefore  urgently  recommended,  with  the 
view  to  such  action  as  you  may  think  proper 
or  advisable. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  S.  Knowlson, 

Chairman. 


Not  a  One-Way  Street 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday,  October  4,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  advocate  that  we  enter  an  interna- 


tional alliance  to  police  and  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  world  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary, should  tell  lis  how  far  we  are  going, 
what,  in  the  way  of  money,  material, 
and  men,  we  are  to  contribute.  They 
should  also  have  in  mind  what  other 
nations  are  doing  looking  towaixi  the 
same  end. 

The  Senators  who  just  returned  from 
a  more  than  40,000-mile  journey  to  the 
war  front  are  opening  the  eyes  of  Amer- 
icans as  to  what  some  of  our  partners 
in  the  international,  superworld  state 
are  doing. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  commenting  on  one  of 
Senator  Lodces  statements.  While  we 
may  not  agree  with  all  of  it,  It  certainly 
should  cause  those  who  want  us  to  go 
the  limit  In  establishing  a  United  States 
of  the  World  to  give  some  thought  to 
what  Britain  and  Churchill,  Russia  and 
Stalin  intend  to  do  when  this  particular 
war  is  over. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Senator  Lodge's  reports  to  the  American 
people  on  what  he  saw  on  his  worldwide  In- 
spection of  the  war  fronts  provide  proof  of 
what  most  of  the  American  people  have  long 
suspected.  Our  country  is  giving  Its  allies 
unstinted  support  anJ  is  getting  only  in- 
significant support  in  return. 

Mr.  Lodge's  comment  on  the  war  against 
Japan  was  particularly  timely.  It  came  only 
a  few  days  after  Earl  Browder,  the  Com- 
munist leader  in  this  country,  had  declared 
exultantly  that  the  Russians  were  going  to  do 
nothing  which  might  save  American  live* 
across  the  Pacific  For  lack  of  bases  on  Rus- 
sia's Pacific  coast.  Senator  Lodox  said,  our  war 
against  Japan  is  being  fought  under  a  cruel 
handicap.  Many  thotisands  of  our  sons  and 
brothers,  in  effect,  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  by  SUlin's  refusal  to  treat  tu  as  an 
ally.  The  Senator  was  too  tactful  to  say  ao 
bluntly,  but  the  fact  is  that  Russia,  instead 
of  serving  as  our  partner.  Is  actually  conduct- 
ing herself  as  the  warm  friend  of  Japan.  We 
are  forbidden  use  of  bases  in  Kamchatka  and 
the  maritime  provinces,  from  which  Japan 
could  be  attacked;  and  at  the  same  time  Rus- 
sia has  renewed  a  treaty  of  friendship  with 
the  enemy  that  give;  the  Japanese  important 
food  supplies  and  spares  her  the  necessity  of 
spreading  her  forces  thinner. 

Russia  has  nothing  to  lose  from  giving  xu 
the  use  of  her  bases.  We  aren't  going  to  keep 
them.  If  the  Japanese  should  retaliate  by 
attacking  Russia  in  Asia,  the  Russians  would 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  any  territory 
lost  would  be  restored  once  the  victory  was 
achieved.  Russia,  as  Japan's  near  neighbor, 
has  every  reason  to  fear  her  aggression.  Rus- 
sia, as  the  beneficiary  of  enormous  gifts  cf 
arms  and  food  from  this  country,  ought  to 
feel  some  sense  of  obligation  to  us.  None  of 
these  considerations  has  counted  with  Stalin. 
He  wants  to  make  America  bleed  and  mourn 
her  dead. 

The  worst  of  it  la  that  our  administration 
has  allowed  him  to  get  away  with  it.  Our 
diplomacy  is  all  put  and  no  take.  In  relation 
not  only  to  Russia  but  to  all  our  allies.  As 
the  Senator  said,  we  are  taking  no  steps  to 
assure  us  the  use  of  the  airfields  overseas 
we  are  buildirg  with  our  men  and  money. 
We  ase  exhausting  our  own  oU  resources  while 
encotiraging  the  British  to  conserve  theirs  in 
Persia.  We  are  fighting  the  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific not  as  an  American  war.  but  as  a  war 
for  the  restoration  of  the  British  and  Dutch 
Empires. 

The  anger  of  the  American  people  is  rising 
at  this  official  indifference  to  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  our  country.  The  American  peo- 
ple did  not  have  to  be  reminded  by  Mr. 
Lonci  of  what  the  Japanese  have  done  to  us. 
Americans  rememlier  not  only  the  slaughter 
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ard  lgn<;!iiliiy  ci  Pearl  Hr.:5jor.  but  also  thz 
belie;.cl..ig  ci  cur  f,y?rs.  ihe  slaughter  cf  our 
u^uncl'd.  the  horrible  cr:mps  against  the 
prl3'.  ners.  of  Eataa;i.  the  besTial  tr*  atment  of 
our  wcmo:.  Those  things  ard  n-.any  mere 
like  tht;Ti  have  bvjrned  into  A""ncan  minds 
the  s<ic;ed  auty  to  rescue  our  prisoners  from 
the  Japiiircse  hell:  to  pour  vengeance  for  our 
d(  ;d  uprn  the  heads  of  Ti>jo,  Hirohlto.  and 
ali  tJ'.e  t^iher  men  who  bewr  responsibility 
for  Japanese  aggression  and  biutall'.y;  to 
rest  re  the  Phihpplnes. 

Americans  have  cleared  the  Mr-diterranean 
for  the  Bnt.sh  and  have  lavished  upon  Russia 
the  supplies  without  which  she  long  ago 
wou.d  h.ive  been  brought  to  her  knees.  We 
hav«  sa-.ed  Austraha  and  New  Zealand  from 
conquest  It  is  time  that  we  got  scme-hlng 
8Ub.-,[:>iiTi;.i  in  return.  Certainly  It  is  time 
that  American  strength  in  full  measure  be 
put  fcrth  in  the  American  war  against  Japan, 


The  States  Take  Hold  of  the  Missouri 
River 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAP.KS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl  vTS 
Monday.  October  4,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mi.<;- 
souri  River,  the  longe.st  river  in  the 
United  States,  remains  today  as  the  one 
great  undeveloped  river  pwientiality  in 
this  Repubhc. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Gov.  M.  Q. 
Sharpe,  of  South  Dakota,  a  determined 
and  enliphtened  program  has  been  de- 
veloped tor  the  harnessing  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  so  that  its  mighty  force  may 
be  used  for  constructive  purposes  ra'her 
than  continuing  as  in  the  pa.U  to  be  a 
great  d?^tructive  factor  contributing 
heavily  to  the  flood  hazards  not  only  of 
the  low^r  end  of  the  Missouri  River  Val- 
ley but  also  to  all  reaches  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Valley  below  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  following  article  was  written  by 
Governor  Sharpe  and  appeared  in  the 
September  issue  of-  the  South  Dakota 
Hiway  Magazine  which  is  edited-  by  Ai- 
leen  Tollcs  in  Sioux  Falls,  Sr1)ak.  It 
Rives  an  interesting  and  informative 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  plans  for  Missouri 
River  development  and  improvement. 

THT   STATES   TAKE    HOLXI    OF   THE    MISSOURI    EIVEK 

(By  M  Q.  Sharpe.  Governor  of  South  Dakota 
and  chairman,  Missouri  Rivtr  States 
Committee) 

The  development  of  the  Missouri  River 
has  laegccl  far  behind  that  of  other  preat 
river  valleys  of  the  country  because  of  lack 
of  unified  action  by  the  States  to  secuie  it. 
This  condition  will  now  be  changed.  The 
eight  Missouri  River  States — Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Iowa.  Nebraska,  South  Dakota.  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wyoming — have  now 
organized  a  Mlsscurl  River  States  Committee 
for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  a  valley- 
wide  development  of  the  entire  Missouri 
River  system  for  the  multiple  purpcses  of 
power  development,  irrigation,  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  related  improvements.  The 
general  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  se- 
cure unified  State  action  toward  accomplish- 
ment of  this  plan  of  development.  It  means 
that  the  MLseourl  River  States  are  going  to 


ajt  fiom  a  S'.ute  coooerati'^n  standpoint  in- 
stcid  of  ear-h  State  trying  to  set  some  mdi- 
\idU;U  State  piojec.s  cc-nttiucted  along  the 
r.ver  valley. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  ytari  thv  Nr- 
tiou.il  Government  has  been  spend  ng  money 
on  Missouri  River  development.  Most  of  it 
hu.s  been  spent  on  Iccid  projects  such  as 
flood-conlrol  dikes  o.-  levees  and  occasi^.m- 
ally  some  channel  ale  for  naMgation  in  ci.f- 
fe:-.nt  .■jtiotches  of  the  river.  One  cf  the 
larger  projects  was  the  construction  of  the 
great  Fort  Peck  Dam  in  Muniana.  The  suc- 
ce.'isful  construction  and  opeiation  of  this 
latter  project  has  elf  mnnstraK^d  the  practica- 
biiiiy  cf  a  plan  of  develnpmcnt  involving 
the  entire  Missouri  River  system  so  as  to  ex- 
tract from  "t  tlie  titmost  pu&sibk-  benefits 
from  a  scientific  correlated  plan  of  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  entire  .cy.5tem. 
Such  a  plan  is  bein<4  prepared  by  the  United 
Slates  Army  ent;ineers  in  collaboration  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Federal  Power 
Commission*  and  other  inierebCrd  a'7encies. 

They  have  calculated  the  area  involved; 
they  have  conducted  the  Ptream  ^3>;ing 
operations:  they  have  made  ntiinerous  sound- 
ings up  and  down  the  ri^'rr  lor  footings  and 
sites:  they  have  done  this  work  accurately 
ard  skl'lfully,  and  vast  surr.s  of  rr.onr'V  have 
been  e::pendVd  nn  it.  They  now  have  the 
daia  from  v.hich  siiccssful  plans  and  de- 
s's;ns  can  be  made.  When  they  te!l  us  that 
this  river  ^an  be  taken  under  complete  con- 
trol and  its  floods  at  anv  time  oi  the  year 
can  be  converted  into  scores  of  still  water 
which  will  be  dealt  out  ir  whatever  quan- 
tities and  at  wliatcver  times  desired,  they 
are  teiling  t's  thim,-::  that  they  ki:  .w  are 
not  only  accurate  btit  entirely  practicable. 
We  know  th.-'t  they  can  go  still  further  than 
this.  Thev  can  no%v  calculate  with  reason- 
able accuracy  just  how  much  the  wr.ole 
pl.in  will  cost  and  just  hc^w  much  act'u.l 
financial  beuefiit  it  will  repav  each  yeir 
We  know  further  that  this  will  show^  a  rina:i- 
c'al  statement  on  wlf\ch  any  banker  wiiuld 
loan  money  and  oit  which  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment agency  or  on  vh*ch  any  con\mittee  of 
Congress  can  with  perfect  safety  advar.ce 
or  appropriate  public  fund-,  knowing  with 
re.ioonable  certainty  that  the  project  will 
rapidly  and  surely  liquidate  ;t.s  own  icst  from 
the  actual  cash  revenues  it  wiU  pioducf .  We 
also  know  that  enuineering  science  and 
prfper  accounting  practices  can  e=tabi!.=h 
acctirately  the  intere  ts  of  each  Sfatc  in  the 
wat?rshed  in  all  the  ca^h  revenues  pvoduced 
by  any  strucfire  or  irstallation  in  any  part 
of  the  v/arcrshed  so  that  each  i.i.e  ol  the  Mis- 
souri River  States  will  pan:c!pate  In  the 
actual  cash  benefits  of  ail  .'Structures  or  in- 
stallations in  the  valley  whether  located  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  State  or  not. 

This  activity  has  resulted  from  a  valley- 
wide  interest  and  demand  thici:phjut  the 
Missouri  Valley  for  somethin?t  similar  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  Colorado  R.ver.  Columbia 
River,  and  other  great  nver-valley  de-'.elcp- 
m.ents  of  the  countr--.  The  general  idea  is 
that  a  seiies  of  multiple-purpose  dams  be- 
low Fort  Peck,  plus  dams  en  the  tributaries, 
and  a  scries  of  leve?s  in  the  lower  rcache<=  of 
the  river,  would  provide  an  elTcctive  nlati  of 
fl'icd  control  and  at  the  same  time  lurnish 
aids  for  navigation,  irrigation,  and  piwer  de- 
velopment. It  is  also  probable  that  the  proj- 
ect v.otild  be  se'f-sustaining  and  would  pay 
Its  own  construction  costs  from  power,  irriga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  navigation  benetiis. 

The  Missouri  River  States  Committee  is  the 
general  steering  and  liaison  committee  for 
the  eight  States.  It  consists  of  two  members 
Irom  each  State  app  Jiuied  by  the  Governor 
ot  the  State.  It  was  organised  in  December 
1941,  and  has  been  active  ever  since  Gov, 
M.  Q.  Sharpe.  of  South  Dakota,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  Gcori;e  S,  Kr.app.  cf 


Tcpeka.  Kans  ,  is  sccietary-treasuier.  Th." 
various  States  have  contributed  to  lis  ex- 
penses. Ihe  committee  hus  just  completed 
eight  district  meetinj;s.  one  in  each  of  tlje 
Stntes,  held  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
l'J43.  as  folliAvs:  Pierre.  S  Dfk  ;  Bismarck.  N. 
D_k.:  Miles  City,  Mont.;  Shiidan.  Wyo.; 
SiOux  City,  Iowa;  Nebraska  City,  Ncbr.;  St. 
Juseph.  Mo.;  Topeka.  Kans.  In  each  St.;lo  the 
Governor  of  the  Slate  presielfd  over  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  objectives  and  prcpcsea  plans  of 
possible  development  and  the  mctliod.  of 
se'junng  it  were  disctissed  in  a  prelim. nary 
way.  Col.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  uf  the  Tjr.ited  States 
Army  Engineer  Corps,  Mr.  W.  G  Shan  r«.-p- 
re.sentlng  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
Gov.  M.  Q  Sharpe.  chairnuiii  of  the  commit- 
tee, attended  all  of  the  meetings  and  assisted 
by  explaining  the  genera!  prclimmaiy  ob- 
jectives and  procedure  and  by  assisting  in 
the  didcusiions.  Congrestman  Karl  Mcndt, 
of  South  Dckota.  and  Halvor  Halvorsen,  of 
North  Dakota,  attended  ali  of  the  meetings 
and  assisted  with  C(..nuucL  of  the  same.  As 
a  reiult  of  these  meetings  a  valley-wide  copi- 
mon  understanding  of  ihe  objectives,  pro- 
cedure, and  posojbilitirs  has  bt'en  secured. 

The  plan  would  aid  greatly  in  a  pc;.t-war 
adjustment  program  because  of  ftirniahmg 
a  large  number  cf  positionj  for  skilled  and 
technical  workers,  tradesmen  of  all  kinds. 
and  a  great  amount  of  comiinrm  labor.  It 
would  al.so  be  able  to  utilize  much  National 
Government  machinery  v.hich  may  become 
idle  after  the  war.  None  cf  the  money  spe.it 
would  be  lost  to  the  country.  It  would 
be  spent  in  the  country  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  for  building  a  valuable  internal 
Improvement  which  tho  country  would  slili 
have  and  which  apparently  would  h,ive  the 
financial  ability  to  pay  \xr,  own  construc- 
tion costs  and  then  to  contribute  toward  pny- 
n.ent  of  the  national  debt.      • 

The  Missouri  River  States  seem  to  be  united 
m  support  of  the  project.  A  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Governors  of  the  S  a'c.s  and  their 
members  on  the  committee  is  now  being 
planned  for  some  cen.tral  Icc.iticn  in  the 
valley  yet  this  fall  so  as  to  make  ftirther 
plans  for  securing  congressional  designation 
Ol  the  project  and  consideration  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Army  Engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclam.ation.  Federal  Power  Ccm- 
misricn.  and  ether  agencies  interested,  which 
reports  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  public 
consideration  later  in  the  year.  This  meet- 
ing Is  expected  to  promote  further  active 
State  cooperation  and  action  toward  petting 
the  development  started  toward  actual  con- 
struction The  Missouri  River  States  have 
taken  hold  of  their  project  in  a  mcti.cdical. 
Intelligent  way  and  as  a  result  the  prospects 
for  hnal  succe.s.s  ai)pear   to   be  gccd. 


The  Senate  Judiciary  Coriimlttee 
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HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUYS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENA  IE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday  Octcbcr  4  ^caislative  day  of 
Wcdnesdau.  Septcvibcr  15>,  1943 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  June  issue  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Revifw,  David  G.  Farrelly,  of 
Princeton  Univtisity,  publislied  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  historical  review 
of  the  Sr-nate  Judiciary  Committee,  It  is 
well  worth  preserving.  I  ask  unanimous 
con;>ent  tiiat  it  may  be  reproduced  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follow.:;: 

The    Senate    Judicuby    Coivimittee: 
Qv.^LiFK  ATioNs  or  MEM:E:iS 

(David  G  Farrtlly,  Princeton  University^ 

In  iv.an>  of  our  modern  industries,  apti- 
ttide  tests  are  given  to  iiev.-  employees  in 
order  to  determire  the  type  cf  position 
for  which  eacli  w.irker  is  best  fiited  Un- 
fortunately, in  legi^-lative  bodi?5  commit- 
tee i,--iignment3  are  d'-pintient  upon  several 
factors,  only  or.e  of  which  is  bpeciali^ed 
abilny.'  To  serte  the  public  bes; .  however, 
no  one  can  truthfully  deny  that  individual 
competence  ought  to  be  the  basic  reason  fe>r 
placii  e  a  legislator  on  the  committee  vhich 
can  make  the  most  advantaaeous  use  of  his 
particular  training  aiid  experience.  Putting 
an  international  lawyer  or  an  ai^r. culture  and 
forestry  committee  would  be  a  sheer  waste 
of  talciit.  With  these  thcughts  in  mind,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  been  studied 
for  the  purix)so  of  detei m.niirg  tire  qualifica- 
tions of  tire  210  nren  wlio  have  been  mem- 
bers of  this  bc'dv  since  it  w  's  e.stablibhed  in 
1816 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  one  of 
the  mott  inrpcrtant  committees  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  type  of  bills  and  reso- 
lutions com.ing  within  its  province  make.--  it 
a  strong  and  responsible  ruardian  of  the  Na- 
tion's laws.  Indeed,  the  pow^-rful  position  of 
this  comm'Uec  leatls  one  to  suggest  that  it 
could  well  be  termed  a  "congre.ssional  su- 
preme court."  ■ 

Thus  we  have  a  Senate  committee  which 
po^cssc-s  weighty  Jurisdiction  Membership 
on  this  c^mmitie?  Is  limited  by  considera- 
tions of  party  harmony,  seniority  of  seivicc, 
geography,  personal  preference,  and  individ- 
ual experience.  There  cmeraes  this  question: 
Has  th?  Judiciary  Committee  b-^en  character- 
ised by  competent  peisonnel  de-^pite  the  fact 
that  ability  is  not  the  only  determinant  in 
gainii-g  an  appointmrnt" 

In  order  to  ans'ver  this  question,  several 
Indexes  of  ability  have  been  .set  up.  Each  of 
these  hypotheses  represents  a  qualification 
which,  if  possessed.  sh<nild  make  an  individ- 
ual better  stilted  to  serve  on  this  committee 
than,  for  example,  the  Finance  or  F.TCign 
Relations  Committ-e.  In  terms  cf  these 
criteria,  the  committee's  personnel  has  been 
analyzed.^ 

I.    PROf  ESSIONAL-TXCHNICAL    QUALTFICATiONS 

What  arc  the  qualifications  which  a  pros- 
pective irember  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
should  have?  At  the  outset  the  \cry  mure 
cf  the  committee  indicates  that  persons  with 
training  in  law  would  be  valuable  as  mem- 
bers. Equally  significant  would  be  judicial 
experience  and  or  knowledge  gained  as  prose- 
cuting attorney.^  and  in  legal  administration. 
Otlrer  ciuallties  will  be  coii-sieiered.  but  the 
atcve-mcn'. ioiied  S'jcm  cf  primary  impor- 
tance. 


'For  methods  and  considerations  vised  in 
the  Senate  to  fiii  commii  ice  vacancies,  see 
G  H.  Haynes,  llie  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
I.  pp.  292  29.'?.  and  E  Dennison.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  pp   4  10 

-Among  the  main  duties  of  the  Judiciary 
Ccmmittee  are.  (1>  Gcneial  original  control 
over  practically  all  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution:  i2)  appicval  or  disapproval 
of  Presidential  nominees  ioi  positions  on 
United  States  courts:  (3)  consideration  cf 
changes  in  th"  Federal  cairt  structure:  (4) 
advising  the  Senate  on  matters  relating  to 
trusts,  cxtrad'tion.  bankruptcy.  Federal  pris- 
ons, e*c. 

■  Biograpnicai  material  was  compiled  from 
several  sources,  but  mainly  from  the  Bivi- 
graphical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress, 
1774  1S27,  and  the  Concressional  D. rectory 
(edit.c'-s  from  18.00  to  1942). 


Lawyers:  It  Is  a  commonplace  that  Con- 
gressmen are  lawyers.  Thus  it  has  been 
shown  that  sli'^htiy  over  60  percent  of  the 
Senators  elected  to  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress were  lawyers  by  profession'  Iirdeed. 
lawmaking  by  its  very  nature  attracts  those 
trained  m  this  field:  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  throu?.hcut  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  there  has  never  'oeen 
a  m.^n-ber  who  was  not  a  lawyer.  Not  t-l\  of 
these  219  men  actually  practiced  their  chosen 
profession.  Many  were  early  attracted  to 
pciitic*  and  spent  their  lives  in  th.is  calling 
Still  it  is  quite  safe  to  estimate  that  the 
vast  majority  engaged  in  handling  lawsuits 
at  some  time  prior  to  their  be-icmmg  United 
States  Senators.  We  can  conclude  that  an 
ersential  prerequisite  to  service  on  this  ccm- 
m.Utee  is  knowlrdee  cf  the  law  as  evidenced 
by  admission  to  the  tar. 

Where  did  the  various  committee  m.ent- 
bers  learn  their  law?  Th-s  question  is  an 
interesting  one.  as  tire  answer  to  it  reflects 
the  increasing  importance  of  institutional 
education  in  this  country.  The  earliest 
metliod  cf  getting  a  lei'al  education  was  to 
attach  ones  self  to  a  man  already  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer.  By  working  in  a  law  office  or 
by  .studyinp  alone  from  lawbooks,  the  earnest 
young  man  gathered  his  knowledge  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  law.  Of  the  first  70  mem- 
bers cf  the  Judiciary  Committee.  63  received 
their  legal  education  by  following  such  a 
procedure.  In  other  words,  only  1  in  10  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  down  to  the 
Civil  War  went  to  school  to  learn  law.  The 
famous  Litchfield  Law  School  produced  4 
g.-aduates  v.  ho  became  m.embeis  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  dunng  this  early  pcric  d 

Fifty-eight  different  Senators  became  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  during  the  period  from 
1851  to  1900.  Eleven  of  these  had  been  grad- 
iinted  from  a  law  school  Tlius  approxi- 
m.ately  one  out  of  five  new  faces  on  the  com- 
m.ittee  represented  a  per-on  who  had  derived 
his  knov.ledge  of  the  law  from  attendance  at 
college.  No  one  school  had  a  monopoly  cf 
a'umni.  Harvard  had  three  gradttates  who 
sHt  on  the  committee  during  this  period. 
The  University  of  Virginia  supplied  two, 
while  six  other  schools  had  one  representa- 
ti'.e  apiece. 

Since  1900.  the  names  of  some  91  Individ- 
uals have  graced  the  rcater  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Forty-fctir  of  these  persons  at- 
tended law  school,  with  Harvard,  Michigan, 
and  Virginia  contrlhutmg  one-third  of  the 
number.  Almost  30  other  schools  were  rep- 
rcisented  by  at  least  1  alumnu=:. 

Taking  the  membership  of  the  committee  as 
a  whole,  28  percent  have  be^en  lawyers  who 
firs,t  saw  the  "lejal  light  of  day  '  via  the  law 
school:  although  this  percentage  becomes  of 
less  importance  when  cognizance  is  taken  cf 
the  Increasing  place  of  the  law  school  in  prep- 
aration for  the  bar.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
1  out  of  10  Judiciary  Committee  members 
was  a  law-.'^chool  praduate:  during  the  last 
12  years.  6  out  of  10. 

Judicial  experience:  Throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  committee,  there  has  been  a 
steady  flow  of  Senators  with  judicial  back- 
ground. Approximately  1  out  of  every 
3  membeis  cf  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  possessed  this  advantage.  The  positions 
held  have  run  the  gamut  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral court  hierarchies.  Many  occupied  posts 
on  more  than  1  court  before  being  elected 
to  the  Senate;  30  out  of  70  members  with 
Judicial  experience  had  been  on  the  bench 
of  their  highest  State  court.'  Our  hypothesis 
that  judicial  experience  should  be  one  of  the 
qualifications  for  appointment  to  the  com- 


'  M.  McKlnney,  The  Personnel  of  the  Seven- 
ty-seventh Congress.  In  this  Review,  February 
1942. 

David  Davis,  Indeed,  had  been  an  Associ- 
ate Jtxstice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 


I    mittee  has  been  amply  BUslained  by  experl- 
I    ence. 

I       Participaticn     in     constitutional     convc-n- 
I   tions:  Particip'iiion  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
'   State    constitutional    convcniicn    should    be 
some   Ind. cation  cf  an   Individual's  capacity 
to  perform  the  functions  of  a  Judiciary-  Ccm- 
I    mittee  member      Between  1314  and  IHCO.  no 
fewer    than    27    consiitut'onnl    ccnventK.-s 
weie  h?ld  fcr  the  purpose  of  frnmlrg  a  bas  c 
law  pi;liminary  to  p  Imissicn  of  a  State,  and 
many  more  ccnventicns  were  held  to  revise 
Stfite  constitutions.     After   the  turn   of   the 
century,  theie  were  rel!»tiv"ly  few  State  cvn- 
I    stitutional    ccnventicns      Hence    a    S?nator 
i    t.^day  v  ill  usually  have  had  but  little  chance 
I   to  attend  one.'    While  16  p-ncent  of  all  Judl- 
'   cir.ry  Committee  member.-  have  attended  such 
meetings,  a  mere  significant  shewing  is  made 
If  only  these  Senators  who  became  members 
I    cf    the    committee    during    its    first    century 
are  taken   into   account.     One   hundred   and 
twenty-cirht  individuals  we  re  selected  to  po- 
sitions on  the  committee  between  1816  and 
IPO'i.     or  this  number.  31  had  been  members 
of   State   constitutional   conventions      While 
the  f.ict  of  having  served  at  a  constitutional 
convention  was.  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a  gccd  indication  that  a  penmen  would 
be  cf  value  on  the  committee,  surh  experience 
can  hard>-  be  (xpccied  cf  cuTent  and  future 
Judiciary  Ccmmittee   members.     Hence   this 
test   cf   eligibility    is    no   longer   significant. 
Because  so  many  of  the  earlier  committee- 
men had  this  background,  it  is  included  for 
historical  reasons. 

Prosecuting  atior.ieys  and  legal  adminis- 
trators: As  a  f..urth  index  of  competence,  the 
experience  a  man  has  had  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney or  as  a  legal  administrator  oucht  to  be 
given  seme  notice  when  places  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Comniittee  are  allotted.  Although 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  difference  In  the  ex- 
perience one  wruld  get  as  a  city  solicitor  and 
as  a  State  attorney  general,  both  post«  have 
this  in  ccmmon:  Political  and  or  adminis- 
trative ability  is  needed  In  addition  to  legal 
knowledge. 

Upon  examining  the  record  of  all  person* 
vhQ  have  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
it  was  discovered  that  slightly  over  50  per- 
cent of  them  had  occupied  such  positions  cf 
trust.  To  state  It  in  other  terms,  one  of 
every  two  members  had  held  at  least  one  of 
the  following  offices:  City  solicitor,  county 
attorney.  State's  attorney.  State  a.«slstant  at- 
torney general.  State  attorney  general,  as- 
sistant cr  regular  United  States  district 
attorney.  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  About  one  In  four  was  a  county 
prosecuting  attorney  at  some  time  early  In 
his  career.  Sixteen  had  been  attorneys 
general  for  their  resjieciive  Slates  William 
Pinckney  Reverdy  Johnson,  William  Evarts, 
.",nd  Philander  C.  Knox  had  each  been  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  The  vast 
rrajorlty  of  those  with  this  legal  administra- 
tive experience  had  performed  their  fervlce 
within  some  State:  only  about  a  dczen  bad 
been  connected  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  any  official  capacity. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee:  Another 
index  of  a  Senator's  competence  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  rests  upon 
whether  or  not  he  had  been  a  Member  of  the 
Hctue  of  Representatives  prior  to  becoming  a 
Memt)€r  of  the  Senate.  If  he  had  served  in 
the  House,  had  he  been  appointed  to  Its 
Judiciary  Committee?  This  is  our  fifth  test. 
Sixty-two  of  the  men  studied  had  been  In 
the  House  before  entering  the  Senate. 
Eighteen  of  these  had  served  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  Without  an  Immens-* 
amount  of  research,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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•■  According  to  The  Bock  of  the  State*.  1941- 
1942,  p.  45,  only  21  out  of  a  total  of  189  Stale 
constitutional  conventions  have  been  held 
since  1900. 
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Education:  College-trained  men  are  not  by 
a!i7  means  the  only  educated  Individuals  In 
the  world,  but  attendance  at  some  seat  o{ 
hgher  learning  does  give  a  fairly  certain  in- 


discover  those  members  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  who.  upon  entering  the  Sen- 
ate, did  not  there  become  a  member  cf  the 
correspondmg  committee.  It  is  easier  to  haz- 
ard a  gucs.s  and  point  to  the  fact  that  Daniel 
Webster  was  on  both  committees.  It  still  i 
remains  true,  nlthcuph  not  cf  preat  import. 
that  1  in  13  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
members  served  on  the  correspondinc;  com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives 

Compendium  of  technical  quallflcatious: 
So  far.  Ave  factors  have  been  empha-ized  as 
iv.rr.Lshlr.g  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  quali- 
fied pcr-onncl  for  service  on  the  Judiciary 
Commltt.^c.  If  one  unit  is  a'^slgned  to  repre- 
sent a  single  qualification,  what  picture 
emerges  as  to  the  cairipe'v.'':'.ce  of  committee 
members':'  The  foHcvlng  tables  shew  the 
record; 

T.*Bi  E   r 

Qualification:  Sj.mbcr  of  members 

I,awyerb 219 

Jud:c:al    e.xperience ' 70 

Le^al   admlnlcitratoi-s 102 

Members  of   constitutional   conven- 

lions 35 

Hcuse    Judiciary    Committee    mem- 
bera ..-     18 
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Looking  back  over  the  128  years  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  been  In  ex- 
istence, one  summary  observation  Ls  In  order. 
This  committee  has  been  distinguished  by 
competent  personnel.  Seventy-five  peicent 
of  the  members  have  possessed  legal  and  prac- 
tical experience  other  than  mere  training  in 
the  law. 

n.    ADDITIONAL   INTIEXES   OF   ABILriT 

There  are  other  qualiflcatlon.s  which  may 
make  a  legislator  valuable  to  a  committee  in 
addition  to  the  specialized,  technical  knowl- 
edge which  he  possesses.  The  members  cf 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  have,  on  the 
whole,  rated  high  on  these  other  scores.  Two 
such  elements  of  worthiness  are  previous  leg-  | 
Islatlve  experience  and  education. 

Legislative  experience:  As  to  the  first,  well  | 
over  one-half  of  the  committeemen  had  been 
In  their  own  State  legislatures  or  In  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  be- 
fore entering  the  Senate.  Sixty-seven  per- 
cent were,  therefore,  not  novices  In  the  ways  I 
and  wiles  of  legislation.  One  himdred  and 
twenty  had  served  In  State  legislative  bodies; 
62  bad  been  Congressmen:  45  had  a  back- 
ground of  experience  at  both  State  and  na- 
tional levels.     A  table  shows  the  percentages: 

T.^BLE  III. — Legislative  experience 


dlcatlon  that  a  person  Is  above  the  averai;e  In 
intelligence  and  learning.  Other  qualifica- 
tions being  equal.  It  would  he  safe  to  assume 
that  a  committee  of  university  graduates 
would  possess  more  perspective  and  lactual 
knowledge  than  a  group  of  grammar-school 
graduates.  A  survey  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  membership  shows  that  14S.  or  t5/ 
percent,  attended  colleges  or  universities. 

An  overwhelming  majority  weie  college 
graduates,  tut  mere  attendance  was  counted 
in  computing  the  results.  Almost  90  colleges 
were  represented,  and  these  were  scnttered 
throtichout  the  country  The  "Ivy  Lea::ue," 
for  example,  could  claim  only  20  percent. 
Further  to  Illustrate  the  diversification,  one 
need  only  note  those  in.stitutlons  which  had 
the  largest  number  of  alumni.  Yale  Univer- 
sity wjii,  exccpiional — 15  of  her  sons  appe.".red 
oil  the  Judiciary  Committee;  Princeton  had 
6;  Center  and  Brown  had  5  each;  Dartmouth, 
Williams,  Michigan.  William  and  Mary,  and 
Bowdoin  had  4  each;  Union.  North  Cirollna, 
Vermont,  and  Dickinson  had  3  each;  13  insti- 
tutions had  2  each,  while  about  60  had  but  1. 
Outstanding  personalities:  Thus  far  the 
comm.ittee's  membership  has  hren  treated  in 
terms  of  impersonal  qualifications.  Only  by 
bringing  to  notice  the  names  of  some  of  the 
leading  members  can  one  really  discover  the 
wealth  of  talent  which  has  been  attracted  to 
the  committee.  Three  committeemen  (Bu- 
cnanan.  Pierce,  and  Van  Euicn)  were  des- 
tined to  be  elected  to  the  Presidency;  two 
others,  Hendricks  and  Fairbanks,  later  served 
as  Vice  President.  For  John  McKmley, 
L.  Q.  C.  Lamar.  George  Sutherland.  Howell 
Jackson,  and  Hugo  Black  the  committee  was 
a  stepping  stoii:>  to  a  poit  on  the  United 
States  Supreme  Cotirt.  Two  other  commit- 
teemen, Roscce  Coukling  and  William  Smith, 
of  South  Carolina,  were  offered  positions  on 
this  Court  which  they  declined  to  accept. 
George  Badger  was  formally  nominated,  but 
not  confirmed 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  least  a 
dozen  members  were  associated  with  the 
teaching  of  law.  Nine  taught  law  in  one 
school  or  another  before  being  elected  to  the 
Senate:  others  became  professors  of  law  after 
leaving  the  Senate. 

William  Pinckney  and  Daniel  Webster  were 
«o  wll  thcught  of  that  both  were  placed  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  almost  as  soon  as 
elected — in  both  cases  before  they  had  even 
Journeyed  to  the  National  Capital. 

With  such  a  list  of  well-quahfied  com- 
mitteemen, it  Is  Interesting  to  speculate  on 
the  best  combination  of  members.  Mr  O.  O. 
Stealey,  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-o'ournal  during  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has 
observed  that  In  the  period  of  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Congress  the  Senate  was  'intellec- 
tually stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  since."  = 
As  for  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Stealey  as- 
serts that  the  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  Con- 
gresses deserve  the  honor  of  having  the  best 
qualified  combination  In  the  first  85  years 
cf  the  committee's  history.'  From  1888 
through  1891  the  committee  was  composed 
of  nine  great  lawyers:  George  Edmunds,  of 
Vermont  (chairman);  J.  J.  Ingalls.  of  Kan- 
sas; George  Hoar,  of  Massachusett.-;  James  F 
Wilson,  of  Iowa;  William  Evarts.  of  New-  York; 
James  L.  Pugh,  of  Alabam.a;  Richard  Coke, 
of  Texas;  George  Vest,  of  Missouri;  and  James 


'  Attendance  at  business  schools  or  semi- 
naries has  not  been  included  In  tliis  tabula- 
tion Those  Senators  who  went  to  more  than 
one  college  have  been  credited  with  attending 
a  college.  Members  who  received  a  law  de^-ree 
from  a  school,  but  whose  record  has  given  no 
indication  that  they  studied  other  subjects, 
have  not  been  included. 

•O.  O.  Stealey,  Twenty  Years  In  the  P.'-ess 
Gallery,  p.  127. 

•Ibid   p   62. 


Z.  George,  of  Mi.-siss!ppl.  This  list  of  names 
is  truly  impressive  in  terms  of  legal  ability. 
As  many  of  these  men  served  for  a  number  of 
years  during  the  eighties  and  nineties,  It  is 
logical  to  conclude  that  this  period  was  the 
flcwerino;  era  in  the  long  history  of  the  com- 
mittee.'' 

The  S.'natc  JuJiclary  Committee  is  a  lav^'- 
yer's  committee;  only  men  with  legal  train- 
ing have  been  admitted  to  its  membership. 
By  far  the  majority  of  members  have  been 
well  qualified  to  perform  the  tasks  falling 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction.  New 
members  commonly  have  con^e  with  good 
education,  with  lei:i:-lative  experience,  and 
with  a  background  of  Judicial  service  and 
legal  admi!!i.stration.  The  ability  and  talent 
of  past  members  indicate  that  a  place  on 
the  ccmnutiee  Is  a  badge  of  honor;  mem- 
bership .'■lanips  a  man  a.<  a  lawyer's  lawyer. 
On  the  whole,  the  committee  has  had.  since 
Its  origin  in  1816.  a  personnel  record  of  which 
It  may  be  proud. 


Hew  We  C?n  Avoid  Federal  Control  of 
Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF   LOUI."3IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4,  1913 

Mr.  MORRISON  oi  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  article  by  Edgar  L. 
Morphet,  direrlor,  administration  and 
finance,  Florida  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation.   The  article  is  as  follows: 

Practically  all  educators  and  laymen  are 
agreed  that  we  must  avoid  any  system  of 
Federal  aid  or  support  that  Is  likely  to  result 
in  Federal  control  of  schools  or  of  any  part  of 
the  educational  program. 

For  several  years  the  question  of  Federal 
aid  for  schools  has  been  considered  a  coii- 
troversi;:!  issue  Yet  there  is  no  valid  reason 
why  it  .should  be.  MT;iy  person.^  have  as- 
sumed that  any  system  of  direct  Federal  n:d 
for  schools  is  certain  to  bring  Federal  control. 
Because  of  this  assumption  there  has  been 
much  confused  thinking.  Many  who  r^incere- 
ly  believe  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  ought  to 
be  used  to  a;-sure  an  adequate  education  for 
all  its  children  have  opposed  Federal  aid  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  Federal  control. 

The  question  of  Federal  financial  support. 
If  it  could  be  divorced  from  the  possibility  of 
control,  should  be  noncontrovcrslal.  The 
State  with  least  wealth,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, have  the  largest  pcrcentpge  of  chil- 
dren. These  States  are  now  making  a  greatr^r 
financial  effort  to  support  their  school':,  are 
taxing  themselves  higher  In  proportion,  than 
the  more  wealthy  States.  Yet  these  poorer 
Stntes  are  not  p:ovid!ng  and  cannot  provide 
adequate  educational  opportunities  for  their 
children.  Statistics  show,  moreover,  that 
when  the  children  In  these  States  have  grown 

Important  legislation  passed  by  the  Ff- 
tleth  and  Fifty-fi>-st  Congresses  Included  (1) 
authorising  writs  of  error  to  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Caurt  in  ctpltal  cases;.  (2)  authorizing 
a  leview  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  all  Judg- 
intnts  and  dec^es  rf  inferior  courts  In  respect 
to  the  quest  on  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  trial 
court,  and  rep  ird less  of  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy; (31  p;isi.;n'j  the  Lherman  Antitrust 
Act;  ard  (4i  es'abhsh'ng  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeal.*  and  cielinir.g  the  Jurisdictlci  of 
United  States  courts  j^cncraily. 
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Into  adtilts.  many  of  them  migrate  into  the 
more  wealthy  sections  of  the  Nation  because 
of  the  greater  opportunities  to  be  found  there. 
Because  cf  the  diffe.ences  In  birth  rate  tiie 
States  with  least  adequate  schools  are  now 
supplying  a  subst;  ntial  proportion  of  t'^e 
Citizenship  found  in  other  States.  Tlius  the 
entire  Nation  is  being  handicapped  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  poorest  Sta'e  is  unable  to 
m.aintain  satisfactory  schools  and  to  prepare 
citizens  who  are  phy.^^ically  and  mentally  fit 
to  carry  their  proper  proporMcn  of  the  Na- 
tion's military.  cc:ncmic.  and  polmcal  re- 
spon?ib:Ktifs.  Tlie  only  wr.y  m  whicii  this 
handicap  can  be  overcome  in  any  reasonable 
period  of  lane  is  to  use  the  wealth  cf  the 
Naticn  to  assure  a  proper  education  for  Us 
citizens  rernrdlcss  of  the  Stale  in  which  they 
live.  Federal  support  for  sch.cols  is  impera- 
tive. 

But  how  can  we  have  Feder:il  support  with- 
out Federal  control'  Surprisingly  enough 
tne  ansv.er  is  simple.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
Federal  control  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  establish  a  comprehensive  system 
of  direct  Federal  aid  witii  adequate  funds 
apportioned  to  the  respective  States  on  an 
objective  bas:.^  to  bo  administeied  under 
their  respective  consiituuons.  laws,  and 
regulations. 

So  far  we  have  refused  to  establish  any 
such  system  of  Federal  aid.  apparently 
largely  bscatise  of  the  assumption  on  the 
part  of  many  that  by  this  failure  to  face 
the  problem  we  are  avoiding  any  danger  of 
-'Federal  control  An  e.\amination  of  recent 
trends  and  developments,  however,  proves 
the  assumption  to  be  wrong,  dangerously 
wrong 

Comparatively  few  people  realize  that  for 
the  last  several  years  we  have  been  moving 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Federal  control  of 
education  largely  because  we  do  not  have 
any  comprehensive  system  of  direct  Federal 
aid.  In  fact,  we  already  have  a  very  large 
measure  of  Federal  control  of  education  in 
this  country.  Trends  and  developments  In- 
dicate clearly  that  the  only  way  to  reverse 
this  trend  Is  to  face  the  problem  frankly — 
that  is.  to  provide  direct  Federal  aid  for 
schools — rather  than   to  ignore  it. 

It  should  be  helpful  to  examine  briefly 
some  ol  these  recent  development.-^  and  trends 
toward  Federal  control  of  education  and  to 
determine  some  of  their  more  obvious  impli- 
cations. While  tendencies  toward  Federal 
control  without  Federal  aid  have  existed  for 
many  years  some  of  those  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  decade  should  be  of 
greatest   interest : 

1.  During  the  depression  schools  in  many 
States  and  particularly  In  the  less  wealthy 
rural  areas  ran  into  seriotis  financial  difficul- 
ties. Congress  might  have  faced  the  problem 
frankly  and  established  a  system  of  Federal 
aid  for  schools  at  that  time,  but  it  did  not. 
By  1934  the  situation  became  so  serious  that 
the  Federal  Government  felt  impelled  to  do 
BOmething  to  prevent  a  complete  collapse  in 
certain  areas.  The  indirect  method  was  used. 
Some  of  the  funds  set  aside  for  relief  were 
made  available  to  the  schools,  but  the  Fed- 
eral ofTiclals  prescribed  detailed  conditions 
for  using  the  funds.  For  example,  where 
schools  could  only  be  continued  with  the 
use  of  Federal  funds,  teachers  could  be  paid 
salaries  only  at  the  rates  prescribed  for  per- 
sons on  relief.  The  Federal  Government  th^s 
took  away  from  the  participating  States  and 
communities  during  that  period  the  control 
of  a  vital  phase  of  school  policies.  It  deter- 
mined the  salaries  to  be  paid  individual 
teachers  and  saw  to  It  that  those  salaries  In 
most  cases  were  lower  than  established  local 
standards.  But  even  more  significant  con- 
trols were  yet  to  come, 

2.  The  need  for  nursery  schools  and  kin- 
dejgartens  and   for   various   types    of   adult 


education  has  existed  for  many  years.  Some 
communities  have  suCBcient  wealth  to  pro- 
vide at  least  some  of  th6«e  services,  but  many 
others  do  not  have.  A  ^^  years  ago  Federal 
agencies  began  to  set.  vV  his  need.  Relief 
funds  were  made  available  to  establish  these 
&er\ices  on  a  limited  scale.  But  again  there 
was  no  direct  appropriation  for  education. 
In  fact,  the  funds  that  were  u.'^ed  In  many 
case«  were  not  even  made  available  to  estab- 
lished State  educational  agencies.  Instead 
a  parallel,  and  to  some  extent,  at  least,  a 
dupliciting  ap.ency  was  establit-hcd  in  each 
State.  The  Federal  Governm.ent  thus  was 
contt oiling  certain  aspects  of  educational 
policy  in  each  State  by  determining  the 
functions  for  which  funds  could  be  spent, 
the  communities  in  which  they  could  be 
spent,  by  hiring  personnel,  and  by  spending 
the  funds. 

3  The  poorest  co.mmunuies  have  always 
had  the  must  difTiculty  m  providing  adequate 
school  buildings.  The  Federal  Government 
also  became  interested  in  this  field — and  is 
likely  to  become  interested  again.  But  the 
system  of  aid  which  was  established  through 
the  P.  W.  A.  tended  to  help  the  wealthy 
communities  more  than  the  most  needy  be- 
cause cf  the  matching  requirement.  More- 
over, the  funds  were  not  made  available  to 
established  State  educational  agencies,  but 
the  Federal  officials  dealt  directly  with  the' 
communities,  sometimes  even  encouraging 
the  construction  gf  buildings  at  Improper  lo- 
cations and  contrary  to  State  standards. 
Thus,  for  several  years,  we  hud  a  very  real 
Federal  control  of  school-building  construc- 
tion, often  to  the  consternation  of  State 
and  sometimes  local  educational  authorities. 

4  The  recently  abolished  N.  Y.  A.  was  es- 
tablished several  years  ago  to  serve  the  very 
worthy  purpose  of  helping  needy  taut  capable 
youth  to  continue  in  school.  But  what  hap- 
pened? The  funds  we.-e  not  made  available 
to  the  States  lo  administer.  Tne  Federal 
Government  set  up  its  own  elaborate  organi- 
zation to  administer  the  program.  But  the 
matter  did  not  end  there.  After  a  time  the 
N.  Y.  A.  began  to  establish  federally  operated 
schools  cf  its  own.  Students  were  paid  to 
attend  these  schools.  In  many  cases  the 
N.  Y.  A.  schools  competed  directly  with  es- 
tablished vocational  schools  for  students, 
teachers,  and  equipment,  sometimes  even 
buying  up  and  storing  for  future  use  equip- 
ment seriously  needed  for  war-training 
courses.  The  N.  Y.  A.  thus  sought  to  con- 
trol education  directly  by  establishing  a 
duplicate,  competing  system  of  schools. 
Finally  after  much  controversy  and  by  a  verj- 
close  margin  the  N.  Y.  A.  was  abolished. 

5  Within  the  past  2  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
face  the  problem  directly  Instead  of  indirectly 
because  of  the  urgent  needs  In  numerous  war- 
industry  and  training  centers  throughout  the 
Nation."  In  many  communities  the  popula- 
tion has  been  doubled,  trebled,  or  even  quad- 
rupled while  vast  amounts  of  valtiable  prop- 
erty have  been  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Clearly  the  resulting  school  financial 
problem  was  not  of  local  origin.  On^e  more, 
however,  instead  of  facing  the  educational 
problem  directly.  Congress  has  chosen  the 
ricth^d  which  resultr  in  greatest  Federal  con- 
trol. Funds  were  made  available  through  the 
so-called  Lanham  Act  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing normal  community  facilities  In  those 
areas.  From  the  beginning  pressure  groups 
have  tended  to  dominate  the  situation,  re- 
sulting in  a  mad  scramble  for  funds.  The  F. 
W  A  has  largely  Ignored  the  recommenda- 
tions cf  established  State  and  Federal  educa- 
tional agencies  regarding  educational  phases 
of  the  program.  Perhaps  without  Intending 
to  do  so.  they  have  established  so  many  ob- 
jectionable and  arbitrary  controls  over  the 
educational  program  that  educators  through- 


out the  country  have  practically  revolted. 
Yet  F.  W.  A.  blandly  wonders  what  the  ob- 
jections are  all  about,  assumes  that  the  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  If  It  exercises  even  more 
direct  administrative  controls,  and  continues 
to  promote  projects  Involving  substantial 
sums,  with  little  regard  for  established  State 
educational  policies.  While  most  of  these 
projects  are  urgently  needed,  some  of  the 
P.  W.  A.  activities  seem  designed  to  provide 
a  more  obvious  basis  for  maintaining,  and 
perhaps  a  more  subtle  basis  lor  perpetuating, 
a  large  and  aggressive  staff.  That  is  the  situ- 
ation today. 

A  detailed  study  of  these  and  other  de- 
velopments resulting  In  noneducational  Fed- 
eral agencies  tending  to  exert  Increasingly 
greater  and  more  objectionable  controls  over 
various  phases  of  the  school  proeram  of  the 
Nation  leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1  The  Federal  Government  can  never  be 
cxixcted  in  the  future  to  Ignore  completely 
the  educational  needs  of  the  Nation  or  to 
refrain  entirely  fiom  any  effort  to  supply 
funds  to  meet  those  needs.  In  fact  It  seems 
evident  that  existing  and  new  needs  will  be 
increasingly  recognized  during  coming  years 
and  an  efTort  will  be  made  to  see  that  they 
are  met  in  some  manner. 

2.  As  long  as  funds  for  schools  or  for  any 
phase  of  the  school  program  are  made  avail- 
able indirectly  through  noneducational  agen- 
cies we  must  continue  to  expect  to  have  to 
face  the  problem  of  increasing  Federal  control 
of  the  school  program.  Some  of  the  reasons 
are: 

(a)  The  very  fact  that  these  agencies  are 
noneducational  in  organization  and  nature 
means  that  they  have  other  interests  which 
are  primal  y  and  which  will  receive  major 
attention  and  consideration  Education  thus 
will  tend  to  be  sutrardlnated  to  these  Inter- 
ests, which  means  that  an  effort,  whether 
con.sclous  or  not.  will  be  made  to  see  that  It 
Is  regulated  accordingly. 

(bi  Many  undesirable  controls  wUl  be  Im- 
posed through  ignorance  of  the  Implications 
of  these  controls.  Noneducational  agencies 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  a  well-rounded  or 
even  a  defensible  phlloaophy  of  education. 
Many  decisions  will  accordingly  be  based  on 
expediency  rather  than  on  the  needs  of  a 
properly  organized  program  of  education. 

(c)  As  long  as  the  funds  are  Indirectly 
made  available  for  some  phase  of  education 
largely  on  a  hobby  or  vested  interest  basis, 
the  plans  for  apportionment  and  administra- 
tion cannot  readily  be  written  into  law.  Most 
of  the  requirements  will  tend  to  be  subjec- 
tive, subject  to  change  through  pressure,  and 
to  result  in  many  unfortunate,  perhaps  not 
intended,  controls,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
F    W.  A. 

3.  Recent  tendencies  to  try  to  meet  educa- 
tional needs  indirectly  through  noneduca- 
tional agencies.  If  continued,  are  certain  to 
result  in  increasing  confusion  and  further 
misunderstanding  of  the  real  isstws  Involved. 
Mere  and  more  Federal  agencies  are  finding 
educational  needs  which  they  think  should 
be  met  through  the  schools.  These  agencies 
are  net  familiar  with  existing  educational 
machinery  and  tend  to  Ignore  It.  They  estab- 
lish their  own  administrative  agencies  In  the 
States  to  deal  directly  with  local  schools. 
without  regard  to  what  the  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Education  or  State  departments  cf 
education  can  or  might  be  doing.  Tbus,  the 
existing  educational  structure  miay  be  further 
weakened  Instead  of  strengthened  and  the 
organization  will  become  more  complex  In- 
stead of  simpler.  The  confusion  that  has 
tended  to  develop  dtirlng  recent  years  Is  well 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  large 
dally  newspapers  In  certain  sectiotxB  at  the 
country  have  used  the  situation  created  by 
the  Lanham  Act  as  an  argument  against  any 
system  of  Federal  aid  for  schools.    Increasing 
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cniifuslcn  vould  m?a!i  that  It  vrould  be  in- 
rr«afincly  difflrult  to  Isolate  and  face  fairly 
the  brsic  problem  of  Federal  aid  for  echocls. 

4.  The  only  way  to  avoid  further  Federal 
ccntrcl  of  schools  and  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  present  ccn'rol  by  nor.educational  agen- 
cies IS  to  establish  a  definite  plan  of  direct 
Federal  aid.  If  we  can  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive direct  system  of  Federal  aid  for  schools 
administered  throuch  the  various  States  as 
It  should  be  administered,  we  can  be  pre- 
pared to  face  issues  directly.  If  any  tendency 
toward  F-cdcral  control  of  education  should 
dcveli  p.  vc  can  be  In  position  to  combat  it, 
wncreis  with  the  indirect  and  piecemeal  sys- 
tem of  Pec'ernl  support,  we  cun  Lsldom  get  the 
issues  out  in  the  open  so  that  any  one  agency 
or  eroup  can  b«  held  fully  responsible  for  the 
undesirable  tendencies. 

Any  system  of  direct  Federal  aid  for  r.chools 
should  meet  the  followinsf  requirements: 

(a)  Th«  funds  should  be  apportioned  to 
the  State*  on  the  basis  of  an  objective  for- 
mula written  into  law  and  not  subject  to 
interpretation  or  modification  by  any  Federal 
agency  or  individual  except  the  courts. 

(b)  The  funds  should  be  made  available 
to  the  various  States  to  be  used  by  them  In 
strengthening  and  improving  their  own  edu- 
cational systems  in  accordance  with  the  pio- 
visions  of  their  own  laws. 

( c )  Each  State  should  be  held  fully  respon- 
sible and  accountable  for  the  proper  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
objectives  and  standards  written  Into  the 
Federal      law.      The      Federal      Government 

-should,  of  course,  have  the  rlpht  to  audit 
the  State  accounts  to  see  that  the  funds 
are  expended  for  the  educational  purposes 
lor  which  they  are  authorized. 

(d)  The  States  shotild  probably  be  ex- 
pected and  required  to  meet  certain  objec- 
tive administrative  standards  that  are  in- 
corporated in  the  law.  These  8tandard.s 
should  tend  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  children  of  the  State  and  yet  would 
not  subject  the  schools  to  any  type  of  unde- 
sirable control. 

The  people  cf  America  are  definitely  cpf-^^ssd 
to  any  Federal  domination  of  che  school  pro- 
gram. That  fact  constitutes  the  greatest  pos- 
sible safeguard  against  undesirable  Federal 
control  of  schools.  As  long  as  Federal  funds 
continue  to  be  made  available  on  a  piece- 
meal basis  through  non-educational  channels 
and  used  for  Indirect  and  for  specific  phases 
of  the  school  program,  we  are  almost  certain 
to  continue  to  have  a  growing  type  of  Federal 
control  which  cannot  successfully  and  satis- 
factorily be  resisted  by  the  people  because 
they  have  no  basis  for  understanding  what  is 
happening.  If,  however.  Congress  will  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  system  of  Federal  aid 
for  education  involriug  grants  to  the  States 
on  an  objective  basis  to  be  administered  ac- 
cording to  State  law,  with  the  States  having 
to  deal  only  with  the  United  States  OiH'-',-  of 
Education,  the  people  can  be  on  the  alert  for 
any  untoward  tendencies  cr  evidences  cf  Fed- 
eral control  and  will  quicltly  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  ideals  of  education  as  a  function 
cf  the  State  if  those  ideals  are  violated. 

If  all  the  millions  of  doll.'^rs  which  have 
been  spent  on  various  educational  functions 
by  the  noneducatlonal  egenciea  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  during  the  past  decade  could 
have  been  made  available  to  the  States 
through  a  satisfactory  system  cf  Federal  aid 
for  schools,  our  State  systems  of  education 
would  today  have  been  far  stronger;  the  edu- 
cational program  would  have  been  far  better; 
many  objectionable  controls  would  have  been 
•▼olded;  and  the  people  would  be  in  far  better 
position  to  resist  successfully  any  further 
tenrl-'ncies  toward  undesirable  controls  by 
Federal  agencies. 


Navy  Day:   October  27,  1S43 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

OF  TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VF5 

Monday,  October  4.  1943 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Roy  Miller,  vice  president.  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States,  and  State  chairman 
for  Navy  Day: 

Once  again  we  are  privileged  as  Amer:can 
citizens  to  observe  Navy  Day.  which  annually 
occurs  Octobc?r  27  on  the  birih(iay  of  that 
greet  Americnn.  the  late  Thecdnie  Re  >-~e' e!t. 
who  deservedly  is  reccgniz;  d  h'j  the  fi.:her 
of  the  mcdern  American  Navy. 

Organized  over  20  years  ago.  th*^  Niu'y 
League  of  the  United  States  hr.r,  Justified  ius 
e.':iEtence  by  Its  constant  and  por-istent  advo- 
cacy of  a  Navy  large  and  stror.g  enough  to 
protect  our  country  and  to  safeguard  the  tra- 
ditions and  principles  uhich  constitute  the 
foundations  of  our  national  life  The  p.irt 
V  hlch  our  glorious  Navy,  with  its  rapidly 
increasing  power  and  might,  is  playing  in  tb.e 
global  war  for  freedom  needs  neither  com- 
ment nor  elaboration.  It  is  iiideed  cur 
spearhead  of  victory  and  it.s  certain  contribu- 
tion to  final  victory  is  recognized  with  grati- 
tude by  every  American  citizen 

Despite  the  diabolical  treachery  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  a  spectacular  a::d  utiprecedented 
buildii:^  pro-ram  has  a'-rc.idy  crca.cd  as  cur 
ipearhrad  of  victory  tbe  gr-ritest  and  most 
powerful  Nr-vy  that  c-vor  sal!  d  the  ."-even 
feivs.  Its  thrilling  e.xp'oits  have  already 
written  the  most  trlHiant  chapter  thnt  yet 
ttdorns  the  pages  of  cur  prrv.d  hifitory 

It  is  unnecessary,  as  it  would  be  superflu- 
otis.  to  attempt  to  Inventury  our  N.^vy  s 
stupcnc'cui  pcv.er.  St  Cice  it  to  :-ay  thai  ai 
ships  that  sail  the  seas,  in  these  demon.s 
of  destruction  thnt  cperpie  b:ncslh  the 
waves,  and  in  that  powerful  arm  of  aei-al 
might,  the  ccnipositi-on  and  component  parts 
cf  our  vast  Naval  Establishment,  still  in 
process  of  buildi:i[r  and  cvpansion,  s^md 
unequalled  and  superlative  in  matchless 
supremacy. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  warniiiss  and 
pleadings  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States  received  but  snant  attention  and  little 
consideration.  Now  every  th'A yhtftil  Ameri- 
can realizes  that  but  for  the  iinconqiKTuble 
power  cf  our  Navy  the  whole  issue  of  victory 
cr  defeat  in  the  world-wide  csnG.ct,  into 
which  unwillingly  we  have  been  thrust, 
wutild  be  hanging  in  the  bal.nnre.  V/c  shr.ll. 
therefore  celebrate  and  observe  Navy  D;.y 
this  year  with  gratitude  and  thanksr^ivin'^ 
for  what  our  I'avy  has  done  ard  is  doing  to 
insure  our  security  and  our  freedom  Wo 
shall  pledge  to  it  anew  ai'.d  without  stint 
our  help  and  support,  our  lo'-alty  and  con- 
fidence, In  any  and  every  way  in  which  w? 
as  grateful  civilians  can  serve 

I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  Navy  Dav  th's 
year  will  be  observed  by  all  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  and  that  commercial,  civic  and  pi- 
trlotic  organizations  and  luncheon  cluh?,  as 
they  have  in  the  past  at  their  meetings 
nearest  Navy  Day.  will  observe  the  occasion 
with  appropriate  programs.  I  especially  re- 
quest that  the  m-ayors  of  our  cities  and  icwns. 
by  appropriate  proclamation,  will  call  upon 
the  people  generally  f)  make  some  observnnce 
of  the  day.  I  trust  ilso  that  in  ovir  public 
schools  and  ether  edu(  atlonal  institutions  ap- 


prcprinte  prcgrnms  will  be  arraiiged  so  that 
our  yount;  people  may  lie  given  some  Insight 
into  the  sis^nific;\nce  of  the  occasion. 

When  victory  ccmes.  as  surely  it  will,  we 
Bhail  have  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  part  our 
great  Navy  has  played  In  assuring  It.  One 
lesson  at  ie.ist  v.e  shall  have  learned,  which 
is  that  regardless  of  other  obligations  we 
may  assume  America  shall  possess  and  main- 
tain a  navy  large  and  powerful  enough  to 
guarantee  cur  complete  safety  and  the  pres- 
crvaiion  of  our  democratic  institutions 
a?^airst  any  enemy  or  ae',!ressor  or  combina- 
tion of  enemies  or  aggrcssor.s  that  may  or 
can  be  raised  against  us  In  any  quarter,  from 
any   source,  or  for  any  cause. 

This  high  resolve  shall  do  no  violence  to 
our  traditions  or  the  eternal  principles  that 
made  us  a  nation  Never  in  the  future 
as  111  uur  proud  past,  will  the  might  of 
America  be  used  for  aggression,  exploitation, 
aggrandisement,  or  selfish  purpose.  We  shall 
only  demand,  as  we  now  seek  to  assure, 
world-wide  recognition  of  our  right  to  the 
full  at.d  unhampered  enjoyment  of  those 
priceless  blessings  t  f  freedom  and  peRce 
winch  Cfinstitute  the  American  way  of  life. 
We  realize  now  as  never  before  that  a  navy, 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  constitutes 
our  surest  guaranty  fur  the  preservation  of 
cur  civilizaiioii,  our  democracy,  and  the 
freedoms  which  have  made  America  the 
en  at  "St,  richest,  and  most  powerful  Nation 
of  ail  time. 

In  this  spirit  and  with  this  fixed  determi- 
nation we  Texans,  together  with  all  other 
grateful  Americans,  .shall  observe  and  cele- 
Ijrat*'  Navy  Day  on  October  27. 


Words  Versus  Deeds 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Ol  tobtr  4.  1943 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ifuvp  to  exiL-nu  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  ihc  following  editorial  fiom 
thf  Bo.iton  Daily  Recoid  of  September 
27    1G43: 

WORDS    VERSrS    DEXDS 

Last  July  President  Roosevelt  delivered  a 
flre.«ide  chat  ore  portion  of  which  v.ns  relayed 
to  the  men  in  uniform  by  the  Array  nev.s 
service. 

That  portion  wa.s  a  six-point  statement  of 
what  Mr  Roosevelt  Intends  to  do,  or  to  have 
done,  for  the  dLscharged  servicemen  and 
women  v. hen  the  time  lor  demobilization 
shall  ha'.e  arrived. 

It  was  qinte  a  coincidence  that  this  propa- 
ganda— for  cf  course  it  was  nothing  else — 
went  out  at  the  very  time  when  arrange- 
ments were  being  put  under  wav  to  organize 
and  garner  in  the  absentee  scldier  and  sailor 
vote,  which  may  amount  to  some  10.000  COO 
prospective  ballots  in  'he  forthcoming  elec- 
tions. 

It  was  .also  noticeable  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
plausibly  put  pre.-sure  upon  Ccngiess  bv 
saying: 

•"M.ay  the  Congres.-  do  its  duty  In  this 
recp.rd." 

The  obviously  imphed  idea  wa.s  that  if  the 
veterans  of  this  world  war  shoul-J  be  dis- 
chareed  es  penniless  men  and  women  "into 
an  environment  of  luHation  and  unemplcy- 
nient,  to  a  place  on  a  breadline  or  on  a  coincr 
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selling    apj'le'-,"    thai    would    be    strictly    the 
fault  ol  their  SetiatOiS  and  Representatives. 

Mention  was  not  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  Congress  was  .ilready  quietly  at  work 
on  veterans'  legislation.  As  for  himself,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  unctuously  t-aid: 

•'I  have  assured  our  men  in  the  armed 
force*,  that  the  American  people  would  not 
let  them  down  when  the  war  is  won  " 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  proper  that  two 
^uest^on^  be  plainly  asked — and  as  plainly 
answered; 

What  ha>  been  the  rec.-rd  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
In  regard  to  the  voierans  cf  the  First  World 
War? 

Does  that  lecord  of  his  give  anybody  any 
sound  reason  for  having  any  confidence  .n 
what  he  promises  now? 

The  fact  is  that  every  oSicial  action  th.it 
was  taken  to  he.p  the  veterans  cf  the  First 
Wcn-id  War  to  reestablish  themselves  m  civil 
life,  or  to  care  for  their  disabled  comrades — 
to  set  up  insurance  funds  and  pension  sys- 
tems for  them,  or  to  assist  them  financially 
♦n  times  of  distress  when  thousands  cf  them 
v,ere  jobless  and  their  families  were  in  want  — 
every  such  action  was  taken  ether  by  Repub- 
lican administiations  which  preceded  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  or  by  the  Democratic  Cotigresses 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  administration  In 
actual  defiance  ol  Mr.  Roosevelt  himsell. 

The  fact  is  that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  as- 
sumed the  Presidency  in  1933  he  found  the 
Nation  willingly  caring  for  its  faithful  Fir.st 
World  War  veterans,  according  to  their  needs, 
at  a  cast  of  approximately  $1,000,000,000  a 
year,  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  the  guise  of 
fulfilling  a  campaign  pledge  of  economy  in 
Oovernment.  coldly  deprived  the  First  World 
War  veterans  of  nearly  half  of  this. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  even 
further  back  than  the  First  World  War  in 
his  opposition  to  veterans'  benefits,  and  de- 
prived American  soldiers  who  had  fought  in 
the  Spanish-American  War  of  $125,000,000  a 
year  which  their  country  had  been  gratefully 
providing  to  them  because  of  their  services 
and  their  sufferings. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  still 
further  back  than  that,  under  arbitrary 
powers  unwisely  delegated  to  him  by  his  first 
Congress,  and  cruelly  reduced  the  scanty  pen- 
sions being  paid  to  aged  men  who  had  an- 
swered Lincoln's  call  in  1861. 

The  fact  is  that,  when  Congress  in  1935 
passed  an  adjusted-compensation  (bonus) 
bill  for  the  benefit  of  veterans  of  the  First 
World  War.  President  Roosevelt  vetoed  the 
bill  and  caused  Its  final  defeat  in  the  Senate 
by  8  votes 

The  fact  is  that,  when  Congress  in  1936 
passed  another  veterans'  bonus  bill.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  again  exercised  his  veto  power, 
and  the  bill  become  a  law  only  because  Con- 
gress repassed  it  over  the  President's  veto. 

The  fact  is  that,  during  his  Presidency  to 
date.  President  Roosevelt  has  vetoed  no  fewer 
than  18  bill^  passed  by  Congress  for  the  bene- 
fit of  veterans,  and  It  has  been  Congress  and 
not  the  President  that  has  put  any  of  these 
bills  Into  effect 

All  that  would  be  a  doleful  record  for  a 
politician  to  recite  in  seeking  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  votes  for  a  fotirth  term. 

So,  naturally,  Mr  Roosevelt  ignored  his  own 
record  In  blithely  saying  he  had  "assured  our 
men  in  the  armed  forces  that  the  American 
people  would  not  let  them  down  when  the 
war  lias  been  won" 

Neither  the  American  people  nor  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  will  fail  their  returning  Kil- 
diers  and  .sailors  m  this  World  War,  and  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  may  be  confidently  as- 
sured of  that 

For  the  people  and  the  Congress  have  m.ade 
their  record  in  ti.e  matter  of  veteran.-'  lc;;is- 
latior..  exactly  as  Franklin  D.  Rooi^evelt  has 
made  hid  own. 

Actions  always  speak  loudo i  than  words. 


Tiie  Low-Dcwn  on  V/ashingtan 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  mich:c\n 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4,  1913 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.^  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foilowmg  article  by 
Blair  Moody,  from  the  Detroit  News  of 
October  3.  1943: 

The  Low-Down  on  W.^shinotcn 
(By  Blair  Moody  t 

W.^SHiNOTON,  October  2. — Bitter  revolt  Is 
flaring  m  Congress  against  President  Rocse- 
vel'  s  new  $10.0CO.OOO.OOO-plus  tax  bill,  even 
before  it  reaches  Capital  Hill. 

Right-win:;  Senators  pretest  that  its  stra- 
tospheric rates,  as  revealed  privately  in  r.d- 
vance,  are  excessive,  not  justly  balanced,  and 
threatening  to  the  entire  economic  base  cf 
the  war  effort. 

Liberal  Congressmen  are  asking  sharp  ques- 
tions: First,  Where  can  that  m.uch  more 
money  be  raised  without  crippling  effect? 
Second.  Is  another  tax  bill  at  this  time  really 
necessary  at  all? 

Tire  program  goes  to  Congress.  Monday.  Its 
slogan  is  to  soak  everybody.  It  will  be  read 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
by  Henry  Mcrgenthau,  Jr..  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Morgenthau  will  ask  fast  action,  so  the 
higher  rates  can  take  effect  January  1.  He 
will  call  the  proposal  vital  to  combat  inflation 
and  soundly  finance  the  war.  He  will  leave 
the  inference  that  since  action  is  inevitable, 
Congressmen  would  serve  their  own  interests 
by  acting  at  once.  Tlie  sooner  the  new  rates 
become  law,  the  more  chance  for  voters  to 
become  numb  to  their  pain  by  election  day, 
1941. 

But  this  program  will  not  become  law  by 
January  1.  or  any  other  time.  Not  a  single 
Member  of  either  the  House  or  Senate  tax 
committees  could  be  found  today  who  does 
not  privately  feel  that  the  proposed  surtax 
rates — up  from  13  to  26  percent  on  the  first 
$2,000  and  other  brackets  higher  in  propor- 
tion— would    be   destructive. 

No  one  thinks  Congress  will  swallow  them. 
Not  even  the  Treasury  really  expects  to  get 
what  It  will  ask. 

But  most  Congressmen  assume  they  will 
have  to  pass  a  new  tax  bill. 

NEW    BILL    CUSTOM 

For  years  Congress  has  been  taking  for 
granted  that  if  the  admlnistr.'>ticn  asked  for 
more  taiics.  a  bill  had  to  be  passed 

This  was  a  strange  mental  process.  For  in 
no  other  respect  has  it  shown  the  slightest 
confidence  In  downtowns  tax  recommenda- 
tions. 

When  Motgentiiau  tried  to  use  taxes  as  a 
means  to  economic  reform,  as  in  his 
spending-tax  scheme  in  1942,  he  was  openly 
scoffed  at.  When  Congress  in  the  middle 
1930's  did  aeree  to  a  novel  revenue  measure, 
the  jjndistributed-profits  tax.  it  was  promptly 
repealed  at  the  next  session.  Time  after 
time,  the  Treasury  has  been  told,  in  effect. 
to  put  on  a  dunce  cap  and  stand  in  the 
Corner — Congress  v.  juld  write  its  own  tax 
law. 

Yet  when  someone  solemnly  intones; 
"This  IS  a  new  session:  that  means  a  new 
tax  law,"  Congress  falls  in  line  like  so  many 
sheep.  Thev  la^k  and  balk  about  the  total 
money  asked.     They  usually  fall  short  of  the 


revenue  goal  set  up  by  Morgenthau.  But 
they  always  come   through  with  something. 

Tliey  never  seem  to  inquire  into  the  basic 
question  cf  wheiiier  higher  taxes  will  be  a 
good  or  bad  thing  for  the  country.  They 
never  seem  to  dare  to  vote  white  or  black. 
It's  always  grey — a  compromise. 

Therefore,  all  the  administration  had  to  do 
at  any  time  was  ask  for  twice  what  It  wanted 

RE.^L  issrr  is  cleak 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  American 
pe.ipie  are  willing  to  pay  whatever  taxes  are 
necessary  to  win  the  war.  It  also  goes  with- 
out saying  that  they  do  not  want  their  in- 
comes drained  away  needlessly  to  serve  an  er- 
roneous obsession  conceived  in  some  obscure 
V.'ashington  cubbyhole,  and  adopted  by  de- 
fault because  no  one  In  Congress  has  the  im- 
agination, Insight,  or  C3urage  to  check  Into 
the  facts. 

The  real  issue  before  Congress  next  week 
will  not  be  what  means  should  be  taken  to 
raise  how  much  money,  but  first,  whether  it  is 
new  necessary — whether  it  is  even  desirable — 
to  raise  any  more  money  at  all. 

There  are  two  reasons  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  higher  taxes.  Neither  one 
stand;-  up. 

The  first  is  that  they  are  needed  to  head  ofl 
inflation  and  higher  costs  of  living. 

The  American  pecple  are  expected  to  earn 
8142.0OC,0O0.000  in  1943.  Only  about  $91,000,- 
000.000  worth  of  tangible  consumers  goods 
will  be  available  becatise  so  much  of  our  pro- 
ductive effort  is  going  into  weapons.  The 
pressure  of  these  extra  dollars — theoretical- 
ly— will  bid  up  prices  as  competitive  buyers 
rush  for  goods.  The  only  solution,  say  the 
heavy-iaxers,  is  to  drain  off  es  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  excess  by  taxation  and  compul- 
sory savings. 

That's  the  theory.  In  practice  it  is  not 
working  out  that  way.  The  people  are  sav- 
ing their  money  without  being  clubbed  into 
it.  (If  the  White  House  or  Treastiry  doubts 
this,  let  them  consult  the  Government's  own 
latest  "economic  box  score" — O.  W.  I.  release 
No  2538,  which  they  can  obtain  from  Elmer 
Davis.) 

Not  only  have  all  war  loan  drives  boomed 
over  the  top  but  life-insurance  premiums 
and  personal  savings  have  climbed  to  their 
highest  points  in  history.  Savings  deposits 
In  banks  alone  have  reached  $30,000,000,000. 
Consumer  credit  has  been  cut  nearly  40  per- 
cent in  a  year.  And  much  spending  Is  going 
into  football  games,  traveling,  and  other  in- 
tangible goods,  which  helps  to  absorb  the  eo- 
called  Inflationary  gap. 

For  months  now,  national  Income  has  been 
careening  along  ahead  of  tangible  goods  avail- 
able. But  in  the  first  19  months  of  the  war, 
from  December  1941  to  July  1943.  the  cost  of 
living  rose  12  percent.  That  compares  with 
roughly  30  percent  in  the  first  19  months  of 
World  War  No.  1.  And  in  the  last  3  months 
prices  have  been  moving  not  up  but  down. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this.  O.  P.  A. 
has  done  a  swell  job.  All  brickbats  to  the 
contrary,  Prentiss  Brown's  organization  has 
overcome  the  handicap  of  a  farm  bloc  con- 
stantly harping  for  higher  prices,  and  in  an 
era  cf  unprecedented  national  buying  power 
has  not  only  checked  the  inflationary  price 
movement  but  reversed  it. 

Brown  has  had  help  from  absorption  of 
bu\ing  income  by  personal  taxes,  which  will 
amount  to  sixteen  billions  in  1943.  But  now 
all  he  has  to  do  is  hold  the  line,  and  he  is 
holding  it.  There  Is  no  need  for  higher  taxes 
fir  that  purpose. 

HICHEE   TAX   ASCUMCMT 

The  other  argument  for  higher  taxes 
now  15  to  finance  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
war  currently  to  keep  the  national  debt  from 
going  too  high. 
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The  maximum  Morgan Ihau  cculd  squeeze 
liuu  hjs  request  was  $12.000  000.000.  If 
Cor.gress  votes  anything.  It  will  be  nearer  six. 
E:ther  of  these  figures  Is  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket  when  compared  to  the  ccet  of  the 
war.  It  cannot  conceivably  have  any  effect 
on  the  Government's  credit  or  anything  else, 
either  now  or  later. 

What  difference  will  it  make  whether,  when 
the  war  ends,  the  debt  is  270  billions  or  280? 
What  would  be  the  odds  whether  it  was  323  or 
333? 

The  cold  fact  Is  this:  If  at  the  end  of  this 
war  American  Industry  and  labor  and 
Government  have  the  foresight  and  common 
sense  to  cooperate  on  a  program  of  private 
enterprise  which  will  make  our  economy 
come  up  to  its  full  potentiality  or  even  close 
to  It:  if  we  have  a  high  level  of  employment 
and  heavy  production  of  consumer  goods  and 
decent  wage  standards  so  that  the  people  who 
make  the  goods  can  also  buy  them,  then  the 
national  income  will  be  ample  not  only  to 
fervice  the  debt  but  pay  It  off  at  present  tax 
levels  or  lower. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fall  apart  Into 
short-sighted,  selfish,  bickering  factions — as 
we  are  wont  to  do — if  we  accept  the  defeatist 
philosophy  that  after  the  war  we  must  resign 
ourselves  to  a  period  of  drastic  readjust- 
ment; if  too  many  capitalists  continue  to 
play  dog-ln-the-manger.  too  many  labor 
unions  insist  on  restricting  production  and 
too  many  bureaucrats  fight  for  personal 
power  instead  of  for  the  Nation's  Interest — 
then  our  national  Income  and  buying  power 
will  drop  with  a  crash  that  will  make  1929 
found  like  the  tinkle  of  a  Christmas  chime. 

SCPiaiFIClAL  VirWPOINT 

The  declaration  of  need  for  higher  taxes, 
then,  Is  superficial  and  mistaken.  But  that 
Ls  not  all. 

Chop  too  deeply  with  a  dull  ax  Into  the 
living  standards  of  millions  of  American 
families  and  the  social  and  economic  effects 
win  be  felt  for  many  years. 

Prevent  millions  of  others,  now  for  the 
first  time  attaining  standards  that  decently 
may  be  termed  American,  from  establishing 
a  firm  financial  base  at  the  higher  level,  and 
Irreparable  damage  has  been  done,  not  only 
to  those  families  but  to  the  country. 

Senator  Vanoenbjsg,  ranltlng  Republican 
on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  made  this 
comment  after  bearing  Morgentbau  outline 
his  measure: 

"What  difference  does  It  make  whether 
you  are  87.2  percent  broke  or  87.7  percent 
broke? 

"We  have  reached  the  point  where  the  size 
of  the  debt  ceases  to  be  the  primary  concern. 
The  most  important  thing  Is  to  maintain  a 
healthy  domestic  economy. 

"If  there  is  money  that  should  be  taxed 
and  la  escaping.  Congress  will  want  to  find 
it.  But  we  must  stop  piling  taxes  on  the 
same  old  targets  or  we  may  impair  our  whole 
Btructure." 

A  potent  Democrat  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  Representative  Jorn  D. 
DiNCEix.  of  Detroit.  Dingell  has  a  consistent 
New  Deal  record.     His  comment: 

"I  am  not  convinced  that  any  new  taxes 
are  needed.  Its  about  time  we  called  a  halt 
on  this  business  of  Jacking  up  taxes  auto- 
matically every  few  months.  Our  structure 
can  be  wrecked  by  drastic  deflation  even 
more  rapidly  than  by  Inflation." 

A  few  months  ago,  the  most  vehement  op- 
ponent of  a  severe  compulsory  program  of 
draining  off  income  from  the  public  was 
Mcrgenthau.  A  phalanx  of  Presidential  ad- 
rlsers  bucked  him,  but  he  won  out.  His 
argument:  We  can  do  It  voluntarily  by  sell- 
ing War  bonds.  How  can  you  expect  people 
to  use  their  extra  cash  for  War  bonds  if  you 
take  It  away  from  them? 


Care  of  Disabled  Veterans 
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OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   M/.SS.\CHT7SETrS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Monday,  October  4.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  an  article  by  Bill  Cunningham, 
appearing  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  yes- 
terday, deals  with  the  post-war  problem.? 
thai;  must  be  faced,  particularly  with 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  caring 
for  the  discharged  veterans  of  this  war 
whci  have  been  disabled.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  because,  as  I  said  last  week, 
the  backlog  of  World  War  No.  2  ca.ses  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  large. 
Forty-three  hundred  cases  in  the  Boston 
area  alone  tell  the  story.  Claims  havo 
not  been  handled  properly,  and  many 
claims  have  not  been  fcimd,  due  to 
shortage  of  personnel.  Also,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  could  do  more  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  veterans. 
These  men  should  now,  as  they  come  out 
of  the  hospitals  with  disabilities,  receive 
their  training  and  employment  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  Certainly  the 
employment  of  these  veterans  should 
start  at  home  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hospital  construction 
program  is  not  going  fast  enough  and 
enough  new  construction  has  not  been 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Hospitaliza- 
tion. The  Congress  has  passed  legisla- 
tion for  all  necessary  construction.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  for  the  Board  of  'los- 
pitalization  to  recommend  the  needed 
construction.  Those  of  you  who  were 
following  the  care  of  the  disabled  re- 
member the  time  it  took  to  secure  an 
adtKjuate  number  of  beds.  Having  that 
in  mind,  the  Congress  has  passed  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  have  the  hospitals  for 
the  men  as  soon  as  they  return  to  Amer- 
ica. The  Congress  has  passed  legislation 
for  rehabilitation,  for  compensation,  and 
for  insurance,  and  for  other  benefits  for 
the  World  War  No.  2  veterans. 

There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  laxity  in 
carrying  out  these  laws.  The  men  and 
their  families  will  suffer  enough  without 
the  distress  of  waiting  for  beds  and 
proper  care.  The  wounded  and  shocked 
cases  are  returning  at  a  rapid  rate  to  the 
United  States;  more  rapidly  and  in 
greater  numbers  than  people  realize  gen- 
erally. I  have  kept  in  constant  touch 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
have  the  machinery  for  veterans'  care  set 
in  motion,  including  an  adequate  stafT  of 
doctors  and  nurses  and  other  personnel 
to  run  that  ma<'hinery.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  for  some  reason  ha^ 
failed  to  do  this. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  of  Sundav,  October 
3.   19431 

Post-Wa»  Problem  That  Must  Be  Faced — 
Services'  Honor/iBlt  Dischakged  Rati:  Com- 
MUNTTT  Help  Now 

(By  Bill  Cunningham) 

The  honeymoon  is  just  about  over  fc:-  us 
in  this  Nation. 


Now  we  move  In  with  the  in-laws  of  war, 
or.  more  properly,  they  move  in  with  m. 
They're  the  problems,  the  byproducts,  tie 
v.reckage.  the  waste.  It's  a  sobering  thougl-t 
but  it  has  to  be  faced,  and  the  sooner  we  stait 
facing  it  the  better. 

The  cold  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  wir 
has  been  .'ugar-ccatcd  for  most  of  us  thus  fa  •. 
MiHi'jn-  among  us  haven't  even  been  touched. 
Of  course,  we  miss  the  boys.  Being  human, 
we  sympathize  with  the  people  we  knew  whD 
have  losL  a  sen,  a  brother,  a  husband  Bit 
being  human,  even  that  sympathy  slid(  s 
swiftly  behind  us  as  we  turn  again  to  our  owa 
atlairs. 

Oh,  we  know  there '.s  a  war,  and  we're  deeply 
concerned.  We  talk  it.  we  read  it,  and  we 
lee;  stiongly  abcui  it.  We  miss  free  use  of  the 
car,  the  beef,  the  butter,  and  things  of  that 
nature      Tli  it's  war,  and  war's  terrible. 

REA;TI0N   TO    PICTUSES  OF  DEAD  ONE   OF   PROTEST 

But  the  point  is  that  we  don't  know  hov/ 
ternblo  VV"e  haven't  as  yet  been  given  the 
opt:caI  evidence,  nor  even  the  stories  in  tha 
raw  and  bli  ody  original.  A  little  of  that  wss 
tried  recently  when  the  Third  War  bond  drive 
bogau  to  drop  speed.  The  O.  W,  I.  decide! 
that  possibly  a  little  shock  might  goad  the 
public  to  the  bond-sellers'  windows,  so  it  K  t 
.bomc  of  it  ride  with  the  invasion  stories  frori 
Saleino.  It  quoted  the  German.?  as  claiming 
they'd  killed  10.000  Americans  and  brought  la 
use  the  dread  name  GalllpoU  in  citing  a  com- 
pansoii. 

And  to  United  States  newspapers,  for  the 
first  time  they  released  official  photograp^3 
of  United  States  dead.  One  was  a  group  cf 
American  puiatiocpers,  apparently  killed  eii 
masse  as  they  descended  on  Sicily.  Another 
showed  American  bodies  lying  face  dowri  on  a 
beach  at  Buna,  the  feet  of  one  awash  In  tie 
tide,  anotlier  half  covered  with  sand. 

Mo.-t  papers  didn't  print  them.  Some  did, 
and  the  reaction  from  readers  was  interest- 
ing. Whether  typical  or  not  is  another  que.'  - 
tion.  But  the  reaction  was  one  ol  violei  t 
prole.-t.  One  letter  a  paper  published  accused 
the  O.  W.  I.  of  deliberately  faking  the  parn- 
trooper  picture  The  letter  writer  didn't  er  - 
deavor  to  claim  that  the  men  weren't  dead, 
but  he  proiessed  to  sec  evidences  in  the  ph(  - 
tograph  proving  that  the  soldiers  weren't 
slaughtered  as  claimed,  but  that  the  bodiis 
had  been  gathered  from  over  an  area  and  de- 
liberately arranged. 

The  Buna  photograph  brought  a  bitter  pre- 
test from  a  reader  who  said  it  was  "a  sicken- 
ing and  a  revolting  picture"  that  had  no  plai  e 
m  a  family  ncwtp:iper.  We  all  know  war  ;s 
terrible,  he  said,  and  we  know  men  are  killeii, 
but  why  should  anybody  have  to  see  such 
things  In  a  newspaper?  What  good  could  t 
do  but  make  everybody  miserable?  Was  ;t 
even  fair  to  the  dead?  he  asked. 

And  possibly  he  was  right — concerning  pic- 
tures of  the  slain. 

But  we  haven't,  as  a  nation,  even  yet  met 
the  wounded.  We  have  many  of  these,  an! 
many  even  now  in  this  country,  but  the  put - 
lie  hasn't  seen  them.  They  are  brought  bact 
by  ship,  are  transferred  to  hospital  train;, 
and  are  run  straight  through  to  Devens  cr 
Walter  Reed  or  wlierever  designated. 

Wo  haven't  seen  the  empty  sleeves,  the 
pmned-up  pants  legs,  the  maimed,  the  blinl 
on  our  streets  as  yet.  Most  of  these  haven  t 
had  tune  to  get  out  among  us  yet.  Thtis 
most  of  us  haven't  yet  met  the  war.  And  yt  t 
the  war  is  already  meeting  us.  Its  majcr 
problems  already  have  started  to  move  la 
on  us. 

The  first  of  these  is  scarcely  recognized  and 
almost  wholly  without  any  plans  for  handllnf:. 
Yet  it's  here,  and  its  only  a  foretaste  cf 
what's  coming 

That's  what  to  do  atiout  the  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  cf  th:3  war,  principally,  the 
so-cr.r.ed  C.  D  D  s— tho-^e  sent  heme  wit;i 
"certificates    cf    disability    discharge."     Ths 
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President,  and  sundry  Congressmen,  some  un- 
doubtedly .'^mcere,  others  with  an  eye  to  the 
service  vote,  have  talked  in  generalities 
about  what's  to  be  done  for  the  veteran, 
Commuaitles  and  relief  agencies  have  done 
Bomo  general  considering. 

All  thi.s,  to  date,  has  been  in  terms  of  the 
future.  It  seems  to  presume  that  there'll  be 
some  veterans  some  day,  and  tliat  ways  and 
means  must  be  provided  for  th°lr  readjust- 
ment and  rehabilitation. 

Future  he  damned!  Tliey're  alreafly  here, 
and  the  battle  casualties  of  these  initial 
skirmishes  aren't  even  out  of  the  hospitals. 
The  casualties  cf  the  tremendous  campaigns 
to  come  are  a  projection  of  the  same  mighty 
problem,  the  limits  of  which  can't  be  even 
guessed  from  where  we  stand. 

PICTURE  IS  BEAUTIFUL ON  PAPER 

But  many  thousands  we  already  have  with 
tis.  some  from  wounds,  disease,  or  injury 
Incurred  in  line  of  duty,  others  discarded  by 
the  Army  in  training  because  they  simply 
couldn't  stand  the  gaff,  the  discipline,  or 
make  the  netesssry  adjustments. 

Take  the  case  of  "the  typical  C  D  D.  That 
carries  witli  it  an  honorable  di.'^charge.  The 
man  has  done  his  best,  and  he's  either  been 
Injured  beyond  further  use  or  he  has  proved 
Incompetent,  often  mentally  incompetent. 
Everything  medicine  and  science  can  do  for 
him  has  been  tried  before  the  Armv  gives  up 
There  are  4  doctors  for  every  1  000  soldiers 
in  the  Army  and  such  things  a.s  lerth.  ton- 
sils, nerves,  eyes,  and  other  points  of  trouble 
pet  much  finer  and  more  conscientious  at- 
tention than  they  ever  do  in  civilian  life 

The  Army  does'lts  best,  but  if  it's  no  gccd. 
It  s  no  gccd.  The  man  is  handed  hia  C.  D.  D  , 
a  certilicate  of  honor  and  h'.s  fare  home  is 
paid. 

That's  the  end  of  it  with  his  outfit.  He's 
back  in  the  home  town's  lap. 

In  many  localities  that  may  be  the  end  of 
him  altogether  as  far  as  the  Army's  con- 
cerned. In  this  locality  it  isn't,  for  the  First 
Service  Command  stafr,  at  the  orders  of  Gen. 
Sherman  Miles,  has  organized  it=elf  to  lend 
the  di.'^charged  veteran  as  much  advice  and 
assistance  as  it  can. 

It  at  least  can  consider  his  case  and  pro- 
vide him  with  such  mformaticn  as  applies 
to  his  ca.-e  For  example,  it  can  give  him 
complete  Information  about  his  Government 
insurance  and  the  disposition  of  his  War 
bonds.  If  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  for 
disability,  it  shows  him  how  to  file  his  claim 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration.  It  shows 
him  how  to  call  on  the  Red  Cross.  Army 
Emergency  Relief,  and.  m  Massachusetts, 
soldier's  relief.  From  some  of  this  he  can 
receive  temporary  assistance,  financial  or 
otherwise. 

It  can  send  him  on  to  other  Federal 
apencies  such  as  the  United  Slates  Em.ploy- 
ment  Service  with  Its  35  branches  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  can  remind  him  of  the  reem- 
ployment program  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  The  Veterans'  Administration  is 
supposed  to  have  a  complete  rehabilitation 
program. 

Tlie  pietii'.e  iS  beautiful  and  complete  —on 
paper. 

A^  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  shot  full  of  holes, 
and  the  veteran  who  gets  more  than  some 
expert  advice  about  filing  any  claims  he  has 
and  a  little  temporary  financial  assistance 
is  the  isolated  exception  rather  than  the  gen- 
eral rule.  Getting  the  thing  that  every  vet- 
eran wants  and  is  entitled  to — a  worth-while 
Job — is.  as  matters  stand  now.  an  extremely 
difficult  matter  for  a  C.  D.  D.  Unless,  that 
Is.  he  kncws  some  employer  wiUuig  to  take 
him  on  through  personal  friendship  In  seme 
private  line  of  work,  or  in  some  little  place. 

In  terms  of  customary  employment,  his 
chances  are  very,  very  slun. 

Why? 

CIVIL    WAR    PRODUCED    PRIZE   CROP 

We  might  as  well  be  fi.mk  about  it.  He 
runs   smack  into  the  insurance  companies. 


They  underwrite  workmen's  cc^mpensation 
insurance  for  the  employer.  Of  course  this 
Is  Federal  legislation.  The  Insurance  com- 
panies' doctors  won't  ordinarily  pass  the  man. 
If  the  Army  has  medically  discharged  him, 
that's  prima  facie  evidence  there's  something 
the  matter  with  hfm  physically  or  mentally. 
At  least  that's  the  way  the  insurance  doctor 
Is  bound  to  regard  him.  The  doctor's  Job 
Is  to  protect  the  insurance  company.  Each 
employee  who  breaks  down  and  has  to  be 
paid  Is  a  mark  against  the  doctor. 

The  C.  D   D.  walks  up  to  that  desk  with 

at  least  two  strikes  and  a  half  on  him. 

What  does  he  do  then? 

Well,  he  can  rustle  for  himself,  as  matters 

stand  now.  or  become  a  professional  veteran. 

We've  always  had  plenty  of  the  latter,  the 

j    Civil  War  probably  producing  the  prize  crop 

I  of  all.  Everybody  of  any  years  can  remember 
the  veterans  of  that  tragic  struggle  wearing 

I  their  little  caps  to  the  ends  of  their  usually 
lengthy   years,   and   living  on   pensions   and 

I    claims,   many   of   them   scandalously   phony. 

j    to  the  end  of  their  days. 

One  reason  why  nobody  wearing  the  mantle 
of  the  Republican  Party  ever  will  carry  the 
South  is  because  the  Scutji   considers  Civil 

I    War    pensions    the    core    of    the    Republican 

I  Party,  and  considers  that  the  South  was 
ruined  and  kept  ruined  in  order  to  pay  them. 
Confederate  veterans  had  none  and  could  get 
none.  They  and  their  sons  and  grandsons 
have  considered  themselves  In  slavery  ever 
since,  a  slavery  of  providing  pensions  for  the 
victorious  and  merciless  damyank.s. 

He  can  go  in  for  some  of  this  and  he  can 
hit  a  terrific  lick,  if  he  dcesn't  starve  before 
the  rest  of  his  buddies  get  back,  because  there 
will  be  some  lO.OOO.OOO  of  them,  at  least,  when 
the  war  is  over.  That's  a  powerful  voting 
force  and  veterans'  legislation  is  certain  to 
be  terrific — unless  something  is  done  now  in 
the  form  of  a  system  or  a  plan. 

Those  who've  studied  the  matter.  Including 
the  Army  Emergency  Relief  officers  who've 
already  been  at  grips  with  the  problem,  think 
the  Job  of  rehabilitation  properly  reverts  to 
the  community.  The  community  took  the 
man  from  the  job  and  sent  him  away.  The 
community,  they  think,  should,  and  most 
easily  can,  fit  the  man  back  into  the  same 
Job.  or  one  equally  acceptable. 

They  think  the  local  ex-servicemen's  or- 
ganizations, the  rotary  clubs,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  similar  groups  should  take 
the  initiative  in  forming  a  local  veterans' 
council,  or  bureau,  and  take  the  case  of  the 
returned  boy  as  a  straight  civic  project.  Tliey 
should  let  everybody  in  the  community  know 

I  where  they  are,  what  they  have,  what  they're 
trying  to  do. 

They  should  advise  every  local  soldier  and 
every  local  soldiers  family  that  theirs  is  the 
place  for  him  to  come.  They  should  have  ad- 
vice, help,  and  a  placement  system  ready. 
Army  Elmergency  Relief  stands  ready  to  ex- 
tend the  immediate  help  nece.^sary,  but  the 
community  should  have  the  job,  the  perma- 
nent place,  the  process  of  reassimnHtion  into 
the  heme  neighborhood. 

'Oiey  claim  this  would  be  the  greatest  and 
mcst  valua'ole  war  memorial  any  community 
could  possibly  erect,  one  better  than  m.onu- 
mer.ts,  bridges,  or  p""manent  rolls  of  hcnor. 

EOMETHING  THAT   C.\N'T  BE   DUCKED 

What  they  could  do  about  the   Insurance 
doctors,   nobody   at   present  seems   to  kn^w 
Maybe  the  Government  eventually  will  handle 
that  by  a  system  of  EufcEtdies. 

There  are  many  thousands  ol  these  cases 
already,  with  the  battle  casualties  yet  to 
come,  as  heretofore  stated,  and  one  bad 
feature  is  that  many  of  these  are  neurotic 
cases.  Some  of  these  are  a  result  of  action, 
cr  of  service,  but  the  vast  majority  are 
civilian  neurotics  the  Army  looli  a  chance 
with  and  had  to  ".at  out. 
It's  no  secret  that  many  defectives  the 
I  Army  ordinarily  wouldn't  have  considered 
'  were  taken  when  things  looked  a  lot  worse 
1  for  us  than  they  do  now.    Up  to  this  past 


June,  the  military  leaders  were  by  no  means 
certain  that  things  weren't  going  to  be  pretty 
desperate  for  us,  and  in  an  effort  to  get  men 
and  more  men  the  bars  were  lowered  delib- 
erately. Taking  the  chpnce  that  some  might 
prove  out,  many  known  and  suspected  defec- 
tives were  deliberately  taken  on  trial. 

Then  the  military  and  naval  situation 
changed  for  the  better  -onsiderably.  tlie  bars 
went  back  up  and  the  defectives  dropped. 
That's  a  byproduct  of  this  war's  unprece- 
dented emergency,  and  it  creates  an  unprece- 
dented problem.  These  men  are  now  veter- 
ans, entitled  Justly  to  full  consideration. 
That  they  couldn't  make  soldiers  is  no  fault 
cf  theirs.  But  trying  to  replace  them  after 
official  medical  discharge  Is  a  harder  task 
than  it  would  have  been  In  the  first  place. 

There  Is  at  present  a  bad  gap  between  the 
day  a  veteran  is  discharged  and  the  day  when 
his  compensation.  If  any,  starts  to  come 
through  from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Army  emergency  relief  bridges  it  if  he  knows 
bow  and  where  to  apply.  After  that,  as  mat- 
ters stand  now,  there  is  nothing. 

Some  communities  are  already  alive  to  the 
situation  and  are  doin^  something.  Stone- 
ham.  Andover.  and  Natlck  are  three  But 
real  organization  and  service  either  along  the 
Imej.  sketched  above,  or  by  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral Governments  should  be  begun  now — not 
tomojTcw. 

For  the  C  D  D  is  with  us  now.  He  can't  be 
ignored  and  his  problem  is  acute.  If  proper 
means  are  found  for  the  handling  of  his  per- 
sonal problem,  much  trouble  and  probably 
much  wild  legislation  will  be  cut  out  of  the 
future.  If  nothing  is  done,  tragic  difficulty  is 
certain  to  ensue. 

And  the  time  is  now.  The  honeymcon  1b 
over  Post-war  problems  already  aro  with  us. 
in  this  particular,  despite  the  fac.  the  war 
really  has  yet  to  be  fought.  There'll  be  more 
and  more  of  these  men.  And  then,  when  Ifs 
over,  the  avalanche  will  start  to  pour.  If 
something  stout  isn't  ready,  the  entire  struc- 
ture will  be  burled. 

Civic  leaders  and  community  oi-gantzaticn.s 
should  move  this  subject  to  tlie  tops  of  their 
agendas.  It  can't  be  ducked.  It  has  to  be 
met  and  it  won't  wait  around  for  an  answer. 


Meat,  Copper,  and  Sugar  Beets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cowboy,  the  copper  miner, 
and  more  recently  the  sugar-beet  farmer 
have  all  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
Montana  and  the  Nation.  They  have 
developed  a  new  and  untamed  land  and 
through  their  efforts  have  brought  into 
use  some  of  the  treasures  which  this  Na- 
tion possesse.s.  Because  each  of  these 
groups  are  facing  serious  problems  today 
I  am  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  picture  of  the  cowboy,  the 
miner,  and  the  farmer  as  I  saw  him  in 
Montana  this  .summer.  Their  problems 
are  not  only  peculiar  to  Montana  but  to 
other  areas  as  well  and  I  am  hoping  that 
Members  from  other  States  will  see  fit 
to  bring  about  some  program  which  will 
rectify  .some  of  tiie  diflBculties  I  am  about 
to  discuss. 

In  1940  our  total  production  of  beef, 
veal,  lamb,  mutton,  and  pork  wiis  18,- 
994,C00,0C0  pounds;  in  1941  we  set  a  new 
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record  with  a  production  of  19,494,000,- 
COO  pounds;  in  1942.  again  a  new  record 
of  21.680,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  production  this  year  will  be  23,214,- 
CGC.COO  pounds;  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  whereas  beef  and  veal  increased 
from  7,182,000,000  pounds  in  1940  to 
8  095.000,000  in  1941  and  to  8,835,000,000 
in  1942.  til?  estimat'3  for  this  year  is  re- 
duced to  8.674,000  000.  despite  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  some 
3, COO .000  cattle  shown  on  hand  January 
1.  1943.  as  compared  with  the  revised 
figures  for  a  year  earlier. 

An  average  of  248  cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep  were  slaughtered  per  minute  last 
year  in  the  United  States  and  meat  pro- 
duction averaged  58,800,000  pounds  daily. 
These  figures  give  some  indication  of  the 
way  the  Nation's  livestock  growers  and 
feeders  have  responded  to  the  wartime 
demand  for  meat.  The  slaughter  of 
meat  animals  during  1942  totaled  130,- 
161,000  head — the  greatest,  by  far.  for 
any  year  in  history.  It  included  17,652.- 
000  cattle.  9.456.000  calves,  77,680,000 
hogs,  and  25.375,000  sheep  and  lambs. 
Meat  production  totaled  21,680,000.000 
pounds — 2.000.000,'.K)0  pounds  more  than 
in  1941,  and  represented  an  all-time  high 
record.  This  was  the  third  consecutive 
year  in  which  an  all-time  high  record 
was  established.  The  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  meat  was  146.5  pounds  per 
person,  including  the  meat  consumed  by 
the  men  in  the  service.  This  was  a  gain 
of  2.6  pounds  per  person  over  1941. 

The  number  of  livestock  now  on  hand 
Is  at  a  record  high.  The  probable  move- 
ment of  all  classes  of  livestock  to  markets 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  will  set  an 
all-time  mark  in  numbers  but  possibly 
not  in  total  tonnage.  With  the  uncer- 
tainty facing  livestock  feeders  and  grow- 
ers this  large  number  of  head  to  be 
shipped  will  place  a  great  strain  upon 
transportation,  stockyards,  market,  and 
m-eat  processors. 

The  feeding  of  cattle  is  going  to  be 
extremely  difficult  this  year.  War  Food 
Administrator  Mai^v'in  Jones  recently 
stated  that  the  present  outlook  on  feed 
indicates  that  a  substantial  reduction  in 
hvestock  numbers  will  be  necessary  dur- 
ing the  next  12  months.  He  indicated 
that  the  total  slaughter  of  meat  dtuing 
this  period  will  average  about  50  percent 
more  than  for  the  years  1936  through 
1940.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the 
United  States  is  now  at  an  all-time  peak 
of  over  80,000.000  head.  Pork  output 
during  the  next  12  months,  he  said,  is 
likely  to  be  65  percent  above  the  1936-40 
level;  beef  and  veal.  38  percent;  and  lamb 
and  mutton,  slightly  higher  than  those 
years. 

Despite  the  above  figures  which  indi- 
cate a  sound  meat  supply  for  the  Nation 
there  has  been,  and  is,  a  serious  short- 
age as  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned. 
Ordinarily,  the  consumer  reacts  to  such 
factors  as  supplies,  prices,  holidays, 
weather,  whims  of  appetite,  and  so  forth, 
in  the  amounts  of  meat  which  the  proc- 
essors can  sell.  It  is  the  consumer,  under 
ordinary  or  peacetime  circumstances, 
who  backs  up  to  the  feed  lot,  farm  and 
ranch. 

While  in  Montana  this  summer  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  some  of  the 
State's  range  areas.    I  saw  the  fine  ani- 


m.als  v,'e  had  in  the  Flathead,  Broad- 
v/ater,  Deer  Lodge.  Flint  Creek.  Btavcr- 
head.  and  Big  Hole  localliies.  I  saw 
thousands  of  fal  cattle  and  wondered 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  them  and 
the  ranchers  because  of  the  meal-ration- 
ing system  now  in  opcraticn.  I  talked 
with  the  ranchers  and  found  cut  that 
hay  was  being  sc»ld  for  as  hic;h  as  $20 
in  the  windrows  ,ind  I  wondered  where 
the  feed  was  going  to  come  from  if  the 
cattle  were  not  moved  off  the  range  by 
fall.  I  heard  of  the  greatly  increased 
cost  in  the  price  of  feed  concentrates. 
I  was  informed  tliat  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration was  contemplating  no  in- 
crea.se — and  possibly  a  decrease — 'n  our 
sugar-beet  acreage  and  I  was  worried 
because  of  the  diHicultics  facing  not  only 
the  cattleman  but  also  because  of  the 
troubles  affecting  the  beet  grower  who?e 
crop  is  important  to  the  livestock  In- 
dustry and  who  has  had  a  significant 
part  in  the  devek'pment  of  the  economy 
of  Montana. 

I  thought  of  tlie  miners  in  the  ButLe 
copper  mines  and  I  wondered  wiay  the.>e 
men  who  worked  ;n  the  toughest:  holes  in 
the  world,  who  went  down  into  the  earth 
over  5.000  feet,  who  endured  the  copper 
water,  copper  dus;;,  and  heat,  v.-ho  worked 
in  extremely  dangerous  rai.ses,  drifts, 
crosscuts,  stopes,  and  rills,  and  who  were 
producing  a  metal  more  precious  than 
gold  and  more  necessary  than  sieel  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  war  effort,  should 
not  be  given  the  necessary  amount  of 
meat  to  carry  on.  Why  should  they  be 
put  on  an  iron  ration  when  their  work 
was  so  important  and  copper  was  so 
necessary?  Why  should  miners  in  ether 
parts  of  the  State— and  the  United 
States — living  under  comparatively 
healthy  conditiors  be  given  greater  meat 
allowances?  Why  should  the  Butte 
miners  not  be  given  the  consideration 
which  is  their  due  and  why  shouldn't  the 
excess  cattle  in  the  Big  Hole— right  on 
their  doorstep — and  in  other  parts  of 
the  State  be  used  to  keep  up  their  physi- 
cal well  being  so  that  they  could  continue 
to  produce?  Had  so  much  meat  been 
needed  for  lend-lease  and  the  armed 
forces  that  our  soldiers  of  production 
had  to  go  without?    Let  us  see. 

Iiend-lease  requirements  last  year  had 
little  to  do  with  the  food  shortages  that 
developed  in  this  country.  Lend-lease 
food  exports  in  1942,  as  a  whole,  repre- 
sented a  small  percentage  of  our  total 
food  supply.  Of  our  supply  of  beef  we 
exported  under  lend-lease  only  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent.  We  exported  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  veal,  lamb, 
and  mutton.  Of  the  meats  under  ration- 
ing, pork  was  the  only  one  of  which  we 
shipped  considerable  quantities  and  that 
amounted  to  about  10  percent  of  our 
total  supply.  The  lend-lease  meat  fig- 
ures for  1942  follow : 
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For  the  first  7  months  of  1943  we  ex- 
ported  under  lend-lea.-=e  1  percent  of 
our  beef  and  veal,  15.6  percent  of  oui* 
lamb  and  mutton,  and  12.2  percent  of  ou.;- 
pork.  The  War  Food  Administration  ha.; 
tentative!"  allocated  food  produced  from 
July  1,  1S43.  to  June  30,  1944,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

Perctn i 

To  the  civiiiau  populaticn 7C. 

To  the  .irmed  forces 13 

To  Lenci-Lease  Administration 10 

To  tJ.  ?.  territories  nnd  special  needs 2 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  exact 
figures  on  a  percentage  basis,  for  the 
amount  of  meat  used  by  our  armed 
forces.  Members  of  the  armed  forces  are 
eating  more  tlian  they  did  as  civilians. 
While  tile  average  American  civilian  eats 
about  3'_'  pounds  of  food  per  day.  the 
average  man  in  uniform  eats  a'oout  5-'^ 
pounds  per  day.  The  resulting  increaseci 
consumption  is  equivalent  to  adding  4, 
or  5  million  persons  to  our  population. 
Many  Am.ericans  not  in  uniform  are  also 
ea'ing  more  and  this  is  due  in  part  to 
increased  purchasing  power  and  in  par', 
to  the  diversion  of  purchasing  power  to 
food  from  other  articles  which  can  no 
longer  be  purchased. 

The  demands  upon  our  food  supplies 
are  t^oing  to  increase  even,  perhaps,  after 
hostilities  cease.  But.  in  the  matter  of 
meaL.  it  appears  to  me  that  due  to  our 
enormous  supplies  we  can  and  should 
lift  .-ome  of  our  restrictions  to  balance 
the  inequality  existing  on  the  basis  of 
costs.  seaFon.  and  needs.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  some  steps  have  been  taken 
in  the  right  direction  with  the  announce- 
ment on  September  1  that  tiie  War  Food 
Administration  suspended  all  quota  lim- 
itaiions  on  the  slaughter  of  hvestock  for 
a  2-mc'nth  period  and  on  September  3 
by  lifting  the  restriction  on  inventories. 
This  will  enable  packer.^  to  freeze  and 
store  beef  for  future  civilian  consump- 
tion thereby  conserving  feed  and  pro- 
viding a  market  for  livestock  off  pasture 
uov,-  fioodmg  the  market.  I  feci  it  would 
be  in  the  be.st  interests  of  all  concerned 
if  enough  meat  was  frozen  and  stored 
to  la.st  well  into  next  year  so  that  it  could 
be  u.sed  to  advantage  in  supplementing 
the  inadequate  supply  of  fresh  m.eat 
which  is  due  to  confront  us  from  time  to 
time.  In  this  way  a  balance  would  be 
struck  between  producer,  processor,  and 
consumer. 

Earlier  In  my  talk  I  mentioned  the 
sugar-beet  situation  in  Montana.  I  am 
sure  the  same  situation  applies  to  all  our 
beet -sugar  States.  We  know  that  beet 
sugar  within  the  continental  United 
States  has  contributed  significantly  to 
the  success  of  our  sugar-rationing  pro- 
gram and  has  made  possible  the  diver- 
sion of  ocean-shipping  facihties  from 
commerce  in  overseas  cane  to  the  urgent 
tasks  of  war.  We  know  that  nonnal 
acreage  of  .'^ugar  beets  will  produce. 
through  the  use  of  byproduct.-,  as  feed 
for  livestock,  300.000,000  pounds  of  meat 
each  year  and  that  these  products  are 
vitally  important  to  the  preservation  of 
dairy  herds  and  the  maintenance  of  cat- 
tle- and  .sheep-feeding  operations.  We 
know  sugar  is  needed  for  canning  and 
preserving  other  foods  and  we  also  know 
that  sugar  beets  will  produce  more  hu- 
man food  per  acre  than  any  other  crop 
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grown  extensively  in  the  Temperate  | 
Zone.  This  imporLant  food  crop  will  pro-  i 
duce.  it  is  estimated,  one-third  le.ss  in  ' 
1943  than  in  1942.  The  State  of  Men-  , 
tana  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
sugar,  ranking  fourth  with  a  normal  pro- 
duction in  excess  of  80.000  acres  of  beets 
or  about  3,000.000  100-peund  bags  of 
.sugar.  In  addition  to  the  sugar  pro- 
duced, the  byproducts  from  each  acre  of 
beets  v,iil  produce  about  300  pounds  of 
beef  or  mutton  or  a  total  potential  pro- 
duction of  about  24.000.000  pounds  of 
meat.  | 

It  is  the  only  larte  agricultural  indus-  ( 
try  m  the  State  that  produces  and  refines  t 
its  product  eniireiy  within  the  State, 
tl:ereby  furnishing  employment  to  large 
num.bers  of  .=;killed  and  nonskilied  labor. 
The  coal,  coke,  limerock,  and  other  prod- 
ucts necessary  to  the  refining  of  sugar 
are  all  the  products  of  domestic  labor. 
The  production  of  commercial  fertilizer 
has.  through  the  beet  industry,  become 
one  of  the  large  industries  of  the  State, 
The  livestock  industry  of  Montana  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  beet  farmer 
for  a  market  for  his  unfini.-hed  livestock, 
and  in  times  of  drought  liter  illy  thou- 
sands of  cattle  and  sheep  would  be  forced 
upon  glutted  markets  or  left  to  starve  on 
the  ranee  were  't  not  for  the  great 
amount^  of  feed  produced  by  the  sugar- 
•  beet  farmers. 

The  recent  announcement  of  the 
purchase  of  Cuba's  1C44  sugar  crop  of 
4,000,000  short  tons  by  the  Government 
exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  1.000.000 
tons.  This,  in  effect,  doubles  her  pre- 
war share  of  the  American  market. 
During  that  period,  sugar  consumption 
in  the  United  States  amounted  to  6.8 
million  tons  a  year.  If  we  add  to  the 
Cuban  crop  the  tonnage  produced  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  v.e  can  see  that 
these  three  areas  could  supply  all  cur 
super  needs  -nd  drive  our  beet-produc- 
in.^  States  out  of  business.  This  is  some- 
thing v,e  cannot  allow  taecau'-e  of  our 
duty  to  the  American  farmer  and  our 
belief  that  th.e  American  market  is  his 
first  and  ail  the  time. 

Because  of  its  real  need,  if  is  impera- 
tive that  sugar-beet  acreage  be  increased 
for  1944  not  only  to  satisfy  our  own 
civilian  economy  but  also  to  supplement 
the  needs  of  our  armed  forces  and  reha- 
bilitated countries  as  well.  A  v.orth- 
while  industry  such  as  thi.>  needs  en- 
couragement and  not  discouragement, 
and  I  hope  the  War  Food  Admini.stration 
will  see  fit  to  rai<;e  substantially  the 
acreage  allotment  of  this  vital  productive 
industry. 

So  much  for  this  discussion  about 
meat,  sugar  beets,  and  copper.  Perhaps 
to  the  layman  these  .seem  to  be  widely 
.separated  subjects.  Such  i.-,  not  the  case. 
As  a  matt'^r  o'  fact  they  are  related  to 
one  another  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
bring  out.  in  the  economy  of  Montana 
and  to  H  leaser  extent  on  a  national 
scale.  The  copper  miner  needs  meat, 
■  the  sugar-beet  farmer  furnishes  feed, 
the  cattle  and  sheep  ranchers  furnish 
one  commodity  and  use  the  other,  and, 
consequently,  the  economy  of  all  three 
are  related  to  each  other.  The  factors 
which  I  have  tried  to  draw  to  your  at- 
tention merit  our  most  serious  consider- 
ation, and,  in  line  v.ith  what  I  have  said. 


I  should  like  to  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 
For  the  meat  producers: 
First.  More  con^mon  sense  in  handling 
the  prodigious  supply  on  hand. 

Second.  Requesting  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  announce  imme- 
diately a  program  for  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  protein  concentrates  from 
the  1943-44  crop. 

Third.  Creation  of  a  council  repre- 
senting producer,  middleman,  and  con- 
sumer with  power  to  advise  and  counsel 
with  the  meat  division  of  O.  P.  A. 

Fourth.  Keep  demand  in  balance  v/ith 
supply. 

For  the  sutar  beet  producers: 
First.  Designation  of  sugar  beets  as  a 
war  crop. 

Second.  Urge  the  elimination  of  re- 
striction on  sugar  beet  acreage. 

Third.  Urge  that  a  price  be  set  to  en- 
courage planting  of  normal  acreage. 
For  the  copper  miners: 
First.  A  decided  increase  in  the  meat 
ration  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

These  recommendations  are  made  in  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  difQculties  which  face  any  pro- 
gram in  wartime  but  !  feel  that  after 
a  program  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
reasonably  long  period  of  time  the 
inequalities  should  be  ironed  out  and 
changes  made  where  necessary  so  that 
the  common  good  of  our  people  will  be 
best  served.  This  is  my  only  reason  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  at  this  time.  These  prob- 
lems are  serious  and  are  deserving  of  our 
most  serious  consideration.  The  power 
to  correct  is  in  our  hands.  Let  us  use  it 
wisely,  judiciously,  and  carefully  in  be- 
half of  our  people. 


A!.T3ka--The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OKECON 

IN  THE  HCtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr,  Spealier.  in  the 
pro.'ecut.on  of  the  v,ar  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  is  making  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution. As  I  heretofore  reported  to  the 
House,  during  the  recess  of  the  Congress 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  an  inspec- 
tion trip  in  that  strategic  Territory  as 
a  memoer  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Territories  and  also  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Con.servation  of  Wildlife  Ke- 
1  sources.  Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  O'Connor, 
'  commanding  Northwest  Service  Com- 
mand, Col.  K.  B.  Bush,  chief  of  staff,  and 
Capt.  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  aidc-de- 
:  camp  to  General  O'Connor,  gave  me 
i  every  aid  and  assistance  while  I  was  on 
I  this  inspection  trip. 
;  On  Sepieirber  27.  1943.  at  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade 
spon.sored  a  luncheon  for  these  Army 
officials  on  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  city  of  Vancouver  by  Brigadier 
General  OConnor  of  a  copy  of  the  Buck- 
ley Telegraph  Trail  JotirnaL    This  origi- 


nal journal  is  in  the  pcssc-ssion  of  and 
treasured  by  the  Portland  Public  Library. 
Il  is  the  record  of  the  achievements  of  the 
heroic  men  who  blazed  the  Telegraph 
Trail  and  explored  British  Columbia  in 
1865.     It  was  indeed  the  forerunner  of 
I   the  Alaska  Highway  which  follows  this 
!   trail  over  a  portion  of  the  1.600  miles 
I   it  traverses  from  Fort  St.  John  to  Fair- 
banks. 
As  I  have  stated  in  the  House  before. 
!   this  achievement  of  the  United  States 
j   Army  engineers  and  their  civilian  aids 
!   will  be  recognized  by  historians  as  the 
1  greatest  accomplishment  in  military  road 
}   building  in  Uie  shortest  space  of  time 
I  under    adverse    conditlcns.      Brigadier 
General  O'Connor  at  the  luncheon  re- 
ferred to  made  a   noteworthy  address 
which  I  include  as  a  part  of  these  obser- 
vations.    The  address  is  as  follows: 

P.EM->RKS  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  JAMES  A.  O'CONNOR, 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY.  COMMANDING  NORTH- 
WEST SERVICE  COMMAND,  AT  LUNCHEON  SPON- 
SORED   BY    VANCOUVER    BOARD    OF    TRADE 

Mayor  Ccniett.  President  McKeen,  mem- 
bers of  the  Vancou\*er  Board  of  Trade,  n.y 
friends,  the  worn  phrase  "better  late  than 
never'  may  truly  be  applied  to  this  visit 
of  our.',  to  your  great  city.  For  many  months 
we  have  been  promising  ourselves  the  privi- 
lege of  a  trip  to  Vancouver.  The  warm  hos- 
pitality of  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  has 
now  made  that  promise  a  reality.  We  are 
very  glad  to  be  here.  lnd3ed.  To  all  of 
you.  lor  your  very  generous  invitation,  I 
wish  to  extend  my  grateful  appreciation 

You  know,  history  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
keep  pace  with;  it  moves  on  as  we  sleep. 
as  we  eat.  as  we  go  about  our  dally  lives. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  very  famous  anecdote 
in  the  ar.r.als  of  our  American  far  West. 
There  happened  to  be  a  professor  In  an 
ea.^tern  college  who  believed  It  was  Impos- 
sible to  teach  history  convincingly  unless 
you  had  lived  through  the  historic  experi- 
ences yourself.  To  paraphrase  Abraham 
Lincoln,  he  felt  that  history  taught  vicar- 
iously was  like  "homeopathic  soup  made  from 
ihr  shadow  of  a  p  geon  that  had  starved  to 
dea^h." 

So  the  professor  set  out  to  follow  the 
trail  of  the  great  frontiersmen,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  through  the  mcuntains  of  Idaho  and 
Oregon.  Ke  dressed  in  buckskins  like  the 
stalwart  argonauts  and  ate  their  meager  fare 
of  pemmican  and  cornmeal. 

At  la.st.  late  one  afternoon,  he  staggered 
dov.n  Agency  Creek  In  the  Bitter  Root  . 
R:aiee.  hungry,  footsore,  and  exhatisted.  Be- 
fore him  loomed  the  cabin  of  a  ranger  sta- 
tion. Eagerly  he  knocked  on  the  door.  The 
p. re  boards  twung  back  and  the  ranger  stood 
thfre. 

'Have  you  some  bread  and  milk?"  gasped 
the  hungry  pedagogue. 

The  ranger  stared  at  the  gaunt  appari- 
tion before  him.  "What  are  you  doin', 
stranger?"  he  Inquired. 

"I'm  following  Lewis  and  Clark,"  answered 
the  professor. 

Th"  ranger  scratched  his  head,  then 
thought  a  moment,  "Stranger,"  he  said, 
"Y.ure  awfully  late.  Tney  was  through  here 
ab  ut  115  3  cars  ago" 

I  am  1  ot  one  to  telescope  historic  events  as 
ccmpactly  as  that  forest  rarger,  yet  I  feel 
thai,  in  the  past  18  months  we  have  seen  a 
gre..t  deal  of  hl.itory  take  place  In  the  Cana- 
dian North W'^st  and  In  the  Territory  of  Alas- 
ka I  came  on  duty  at  Fort  St.  John,  British 
Cci'.;mbia.  early  in  May  of  1942.  Since  that 
time  I  have  been  privileged  to  see  many  events 
occur.  Outstanding  among  them  has  been 
tlie  completion  ol  the  first  land  route  ever 
constructed  between  the  interior  of  Nortli 
America  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Auxiliary  to  this  development  have  been 
such  other  occurrences  as  the  first  telephone 
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line  ever  strung  Into  the  Yukon,  and  the 
construction  of  barracks,  repair  shops,  and 
garages  along  the  route  of  the  Alaska  High- 
way We  also  have  seen  extended  and  im- 
proved a  chain  of  military  airports  linking 
our  Alaskan  bases  with  the  airplane  manu- 
facturing centers  cf  bclh  Canada  and  the 
United  States 

There  are  those  who  question  the  wisdom 
of  such  undertakings  They  wonder  why 
any  ovtr;::nd  communication  or  transporta- 
tion need  be  developed  to  Alaska.  Such 
ski-ptics  always  remind  me  of  the  people  who 
referred  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska  In  1867  as 
"Seward's  Folly  "  There  were  men  and  wum- 
en  who  lir.cd  the  »ud?on  River  to  watch 
n-.bcrt  Fulton's  Clermont  sink  like  a  store 
•Fulton's  Folly,'  they  called  it  Yet,  some- 
how, It  kept  afloat  and  moved  upstream,  and 
bo  the  course  of  history  was  changed. 

I  Imagine  there  are  men  liMng  here  In 
Vancouver  who  remember  when  the  build- 
ing of  Canada's  transcontinental  railroads 
was  called  foolish  and  wasteful.  When  Lewis 
and  Clark  returned  from  their  notable  ex- 
ploration, certain  leading  citizens  of  New 
York  City  attacked  Thomas  Jefferson  for 
auihcrlzlng  the  exploration  and  predicted 
that  no  one  would  ever  trek  to  the  Pacific 
cokst  again 

Yet  I  think  history  will  record  that  the 
development  of  transportation  routes  has  al- 
ways encouraged  settlement,  migration,  and 
prosperity.  The  path  of  empire  has  followed 
railways,  roads,  and  highways  to  all  the  points 
of  the  compass.  Every  State  in  the  Ameri- 
can Union  has  been  enriched  and  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  transportation  routes  ex- 
panded within  its  borders. 

One  road  or  railway  has  Invariably  stimu- 
lated the  construction  of  feeder  roads  and 
subsidiary  routes.  In  the  days  to  come, 
when  peaceflme  reconstruction  will  develop 
the  far  North,  perhaps  It  Is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  the  Alaska  Highway  will  be 
only  part  of  a  network  of  roads  extending  to 
the  Yukon,  the  Northwest  Territories  and 
Alaska. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  a  road  which  was  first  conceived  late 
last  year  under  a  directive  Issued  by  the 
conunandlng  general  of  the  American  Army 
Service  Forces.  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somer- 
vell. This  road  Is  the  Haines  Military  Read, 
built  from  Haines,  near  the  head  of  the  In- 
side Passage,  to  a  point  on  the  Alaska  High- 
way. 108  miles  north  of  Whltehorse.  The 
setting  is  historic,  for  the  road  commences 
withJn  a  few  rods  of  Chllkoot  Barracks,  the 
first  American  Army  military  post  ever  built 
in  Alaska.  Many  illustrious  American  sol- 
diers have  served  their  apprenticeship  there. 

From  the  jtinction  of  the  Haines  Military 
Road  and  the  Alaska  Highway,  it  is  620  miles 
to  Fairbanks  Between  Haines  and  the  Junc- 
tion it  la  160  miles.  This  means  that  the 
distance  from  Haines  to  th.  city  which  Is  the 
hub  of  Alaska,  is  660  miles.  The  Haines  Mlll- 
tanr  Road  cuts  off  the  long  open-sea  haul 
acroM  the  Oulf  of  Alaska.  It  makes  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  inside  passage,  that  fabulous 
mountain-protected  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  may  be  navigated  by  barges,  tugs,  and 
small  Inland  steamers.  This  road  is  of  great 
significance  to  you  of  Vancouver,  for  the  bulk 
of  shipping  up  the  Inside  passage  originates 
either  here  or  at  Seattle,  with  additional 
cargo  hauled  from  another  Brltibh  Columbia 
seaport.  Prince  Rupert. 

The  Haines  road  follows  the  route  of  the 
Cbllkat  and  Three  Guardsmen  Passes,  as- 
cending the  Chllkat  River  from  the  ocean. 
This  is  the  famous  old  Jack  Dalton  Trail,  a 
celebrated  path  In  Alaskan  history.  Along 
the  road  still  stand  the  cnimbllng  cabins 
where  the  Royal  Mounties  "checked  in"  the 
gold  seekers  as  they  rushed  toward  the  Klon- 
dike For  many  years  people  dwelling  on 
the  Pacific  slope  have  visloned  a  transporta- 
tion thoroughfare  along  this  route.  In  1913, 
three  decadea  ago,  the  Alaska  Railrotul  Gom- 
mis&icn   recommended   to   Wiliiam   Howard 


Taft.  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  a  railway  be  built  along  substantially 
the  same  route  now  followed  by  the  Haines 
Military  Read. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  several  statements 
which  have  teen  made  about  this  rou'e  by 
Gov.  Ernest  Gruening  of  Alaska:  "Tiie  Haines 
road  will  provide  an  alternative  to  tlie  all- 
land  route,  will  permit  the  use  cf  the  pro- 
tected waters  of  the  inside  pvi-s^age  to  barge 
supplies  from  prince  Rupert,  Vancouver,  and 
Seattle.  The  Kaines  cut-off  w.ll  make  c.o.,e 
ciintact  between  the  AlE«.~ka  H;gh'?.-ay  and 
southeastern  Alaska.  It  will  perm-t  supplies 
unleaded  at  Haines  to  travel  by  truck  di- 
rectly to  their  destination,  provided  that 
destination  Is  on  the  Alacka  High.vuy.  or  on 
one  of  Us  branches  cr  exter.c.ioiis.  " 

And.  following  a  recent  trip  over  the  Kaines 
road.  Congressman  Home<<  D.  Ancell  of  ir.e 
Slate  of  Oregon  told  the  pr"£s  that  this  h-u\:- 
way  will  be  "an  Importr^nt  artf-rial  route, 
utilizing  the  Inside  pas-sr^e  for  transpcrta- 
licn  to  Haines  from  the  Pacitic  Ncrthwest 
and  then  by  a  direct  connection  with  the 
Alaska  Highway,  giving  a  quick  throu-:h  iou;e 
to  Fairbanks" 

I:  is  satisfying  to  bt-  able  to  tell  you  tcda\ 
that  the  Haines  Military  Road  is  new  m 
actual  operation.  Trucks  have  gone  all  the 
way  from  Haines  to  the  Junction  wiih  the 
Alaska  Highway,  108  miles  north  cf  V/h:te- 
horse  In  14  hours  trucks  have  traveled  the 
26H  miles  from  Whitehorse  to  Haines.  Tiic 
roaci  will  be  entirely  completed  ronie  time  m 
E)ocember,  but  already  It  is  In  u-;e 

Hcpe  of  a  land  route  to  the  far  North  goes 
back  a  long  way.  nearly  beyond  the  tin-e  of 
any  man  now  living  As  early  as  the  1850's 
farsighted  people  talked  of  a  telegraph  line 
across  the  roof  of  the  planet  which  might 
link  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  Asia  and 
Europe.  In  1865  such  an  undertaking  was 
actually  attempted. 

This  was  the  Telegraph  Trail,  an  expedi- 
tion which  was  to  string  telegraph  wires 
through  British  Columbia,  through  Alaska. 
and  Into  Siberia  and  Europe.  This  was  cue 
of  th"  first  expeditions  ever  to  explore  the 
immense  and  scenic  mountain  wilderness 
of  northwestern  America. 

President  Lincoln  authorized  American 
participation  In  the  undertaking.  Queen 
Victoria  granted  a  right-of-way  thrcufli 
British  Columbia.  The  Russians  tuilt  a  line 
7.000  miles  across  Siberia  to  Join  our  efforts. 

Recently  we  have  found  the  cnsrlnal  Jour- 
nal kept  by  Col.  Charles  S.  Bulkiey  of  tne 
United  States  Army  Engineers  when  he  led 
ihat  historic  adventure.  It  has  been  phctc- 
stated  by  cur  War  Department,  and  I  i.m 
pleased  to  have  a  copy  vnxh  me  tcday  to  pre- 
sent to  Mayor  Cornett  for  th?  archives  of 
the  city  of  Vancouver, 

The  attempt  made  in  1865  to  extend  a 
telegraph  line  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe,  via  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  and 
Siberia,  presaged  other  events  besides  the 
present  highway.  It  forecast,  as  Prime  Min- 
ister Mackenzie  King  said  last  February,  the 
mighty  alliance  of  America,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
Just  as  the  Telegraph  Trail  wa«  a  Joint  under- 
taking of  the  United  States,  Ru.-.sia.  und 
Great  Britain,  so  Is  the  conflict  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  a  common  ta^k  lliat  these 
unconquerable  peoples  will  conclude  victori- 
ously. 

The  Telegraph  Trail  was  an  efTort  to  bind 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  acros.s 
the  Arctic  roof  of  the  world.  And  recently 
In  Toronto.  Jcmes  A.  MacKinnon.  Canadian 
Minister  of  Trade,  declared  that  the  Alaska 
Military  Highway  will  eventually  lead  into 
Asiatic  Ru£sia  and  the  Orient  Itself  Neaily 
eight  decades  later,  we  are  following  Colonel 
Bulkley's  trall-blazlng  march  through  the 
Northland. 

Part  of  Colonel  Bulkley's  Journal  is  the 
map  he  used.  It  is  listed  in  the  ledger  as 
"Map  of  Russian  America,  or  Alaska  Territory. 
compiled  trom  cbarti  and  surveys  of  Western 


Union  Telegraph  Expedition,  Charles  S.  Bulk- 
ley,  engineer  in  chief  '  On  the  map  appear 
many  places  easily  recognizable  in  Alaska 
tcday.  even  though  the  spelling  has  slightly 
changed:  Fcrt  iiodiak.  Fort  Sitka,  Fort 
Wraneell.  Fort  Youkun,  Bristol  Bay,  Mount 
Pairweather, 

The    Lewes    River,    en    which    Is    located 

Whltehorse,  one  of  the  main   bases  on   the 

Alaska  H.ghv.ay    appears  as  the  Lewis  River 

oil   Colonel   Bulkley's   map.     The  Anareanof 

Itlai.ds  appear  as  the  Andreanoflski  Islands. 

But  most  points  are  i'.stantly  familinr  to  us — 

j    f.T  e::?.mple,  the  St.  Elias  Mountains.  Umnak 

i   I^Iand    Norton  Sound,  Cock's  Inlet,  and  the 

I    Taku  River 

The  Telegraph  Trail  did  not  accomplish 
its  mission,  because  an  cajier  route  for  wires 
to  Europe  had  been  found.  Yet  it  played  a 
vii.il  role  in  America's  acquisition  of  Alaska, 
a  step  of  imrr.ciisur.ible  historic  s:-;aificance, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
events. 

It  Is  most  appropriate  that  the  BuiLley 
Journal  should  become  a  part  of  the  archives 
of  liriiifch  Ctilum'oia's  principal  city.  Colonel 
Bulklcy  and  his  gallant  men  left  their  Im- 
i)rnu  indelibly  on  this  Province.  The 
Eulkley  River  and  Bulkiey  House  were  named 
for  the  cclonel  himself.  When  the  Telegraph 
Trail  Expedition  laid  its  cable  across  the 
Fraser  River  near  New  Westminster,  Gov. 
Frederick  Seymour,  of  British  Columbia,  met 
the  party  in  hi.s  launch  and  assisted  actively 
in  the  task.  The  story  of  the  Telegraph 
Trail  is  Intimately  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  British  Columbia  as  Canada's 
op.-?n  window  on  the  Pacific. 

AnCi  so  v.e  cf  the  Northwest  Service  Com- 
mand of  the  Anier.can  Army  are  most  happy 
to  come  here  today  to  make  this  presentation. 
To  you,  Prt3ide;u  McKeen,  I  wish  to  give  a 
mounted  piece  of  the  ribbon  that  was  cut  at 
th?  opening  cf  the  Alaska  Highway  last 
November.  To  you.  Mayor  Cornett,  I  present, 
on  behalf  cf  the  officers  and  men  cf  the 
Northwest  Service  Command  a  copy  of  the 
Journnl  kept  by  Colonel  Bulkiey  when  he  led 
the  Telegraph  Trail  Expedition  eight  decades 
a/  ;.  And  lo  all  of  you  and  particularly  Mr. 
M  E.  Nichols  of  the  Vancouver  Daily  Province, 
who  lock  an  early  interest  in  this  occasion,  we 
wish  to  bring  our  most  sincere  appreciation 
of  this  gcnercus  velcomc 

In  the  bark  of  Colonel  Bulkley's  Journal  is 
a  copy  cf  the  map  which  was  on  Secretary 
of  State  William  H,  Sewa'd's  desk  the  his- 
toric day  that  he  purchased  Alaska  from  the 
Imperial  Russian  Government.  Future  geu- 
eraucns  cf  Vancouver's  people  will  see  ths 
nuip  and  note  the  vast  strides  which  have 
been  made  .since  it  was  drawn  by  one  of 
Colonel  Bulkley's  cartographers.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  future  will  witness  progress  as 
nota'jle  as  that  to  which  we  have  been  heir. 

I  thank  you  again  for  your  hospitality  and 
kindness, 

HIPI.Y  OF  DniG.VDIER  CENEUAL  O'CONNOB  TO 
PKESENTATION  OF  HISTORIC  VOLUME  BY  CH  T 
OF  VaNCOL.  EH.  Br.niSH   COI.UMDIA 

Mr  Mayor,  in  ajipieclatlon  of  this  generous 
gilt.  I  want  to  ttll  you  and  your  associates 
tha'  It  will  iK-ffnii!  a  very  valued  pos-sesaion 
of  the  Nnrthwest  Service  Command.  We  of 
the  American  Army  arc  deeply  conscious  of 
the  historic  background  of  the  Canadian 
Nortliwest-  n  barksiound  which  Canadians 
and  Amtiiicans  nhke  have  helped  to  enrich. 

This  bo>  k.  with  it.s  jacts  and  Information 
on  the  de- ds  of  British  Columbia's  early  ex- 
plorers, will  serve  to  acquaint  us  more  Inti- 
mately with  the  difilcult'cs  and  hardships 
ovcrcunic  bv  our  prcdf  ce-i^sc.  rs.  The  Telegraph 
Trull  Expediti'Ui  I  think,  is  a  very  real  tie 
between  the  pa't  and  present  in  thlF  part 
of  our  continent 

We  shall  take  pride  in  knowing  that  the 
record  of  Colonel  Bulkley's  achievements  la 
part  not  only  ol  the  arch'vt.-;  cf  the  Domin- 
ion, but  also  of  the  records  of  Ve.ncouver  ami 
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British  Columbia  And  you  may  be  sure  that 
this  book  will  be  equally  treasured  by  us  of 
the  United  States  Army.  I  think  that  the 
men  who  blazed  the  Teiepraph  Trail  and  ex- 
plored British  Columbia  would  consider  this 
fitting  indeed. 

I  should  like  to  thank  particularly  Mr. 
Bruce  McKelvie,  the  distinguished  British 
Columbia  author  and  historian,  who,  I  un- 
derstand, is  responsible  for  discovering  much 
ol  the  data  contained  in  this  splendid  vol- 
ume. He  iS  one  ol  the  outstandin;;  authori- 
ties on  the  development  of  your  great 
Province, 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  thank  you  all— 
you.  Mr.  Mayor:  you.  President  Stanley  S. 
McKcen— for  you.  hospitality.  We  of  the 
Northwest  Service  Command  are  delighted 
that  we  could  be  hosts  to  members  of  the 
Vancouver  Board  of  Tiade  last  month.  And 
we  feel  that  en  such  occasions  as  this,  the 
eternal  friendship  between  our  tvso  lands  is 
given  vitality  and  fuller  meaning. 


Address  by  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt  Before 
American  Legion  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF   SOUTH   C.^ROLIN.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdau.  October  5  aeqislativc  day  of 
WedJicsday.  September  15k  1942 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt.  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
before  the  American  Legion  Convention 
at  Omaha,  Nebr..  on  September  21.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  year  ago  when  we  met  in  Kansas  City, 
the  tide  of  battle  was  still  running  strongly 
against  us  and  our  allies.  The  atmosphere 
was  fairly  tense. 

We  were  not  unduly  pessimistic.  We  knew 
that  eventually  we  would  come  through  to  a 
victorious  finish. 

But  wp  knew  that  the  military  situation 
was  not  good. 

At  that  time  the  push  through  the  Jungles 
at  Guadalcanal  had  just  begun.  North 
Africa  was  still  in  the  future.  Sicily  was 
still  m  the  future. 

And  few  of  us  would  have  dared  predict 
that  v.'lthin  a  year  the  Italian  Government 
v.'ould  have  surrendered  unconditionally  to 
n  gentleman  named  Elsenhower,  who  is 
among  oth«  r  things  a  life  member  cf  his 
Leg. on  post 

Now,  however,  the  situation  i.s  materially 
ch.inged  The  tide  of  battle  is  running  in 
our  fav(jr 

For  this  rca.'-.'in,  a  Rreat  many  people  are 
beginning  tn  assume  that  the  rest  of  the  way 
Is  all  downhill. 

There  could  be  no  more  dangerous  error. 
The  beachheads  at  Salerno  are  a  grim  warn- 
ing ol  what  IS  yet  to  come, 

W-'  are  only  Just  now  beginning  tc-  face 
the  real  enemy  And  that  enemy  is  stro'ig— 
With  reserves  of  many  heavily  armed  divi- 
sions— and  the  will  to  resist. 

To  fight  our  way  up  to  and  through  the 
Inner  ring  of  the  German  defeases  will  tax 
us  tc  the  very  limit  of  our  fighting  capacity. 

And  there  is  still  Japan.  We  shall  have 
plenty  of  rough  going  before  we  are  able  to 
close  in  for  the  final  kill. 


On  both  these  fronts  we  must  be  prepared 
to  throw  in  masses  of  men  such  as  we  have 
never  had  to  use  during  the  First  World  War. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  accept  casualties 
such  as  we  never  had  to  take  during  the  First  | 
World  War.  I 

I  can  say  these  things  to  you  who  your- 
selves have  been  through  the  sweat  and  grime 
cf  battle. 

You  men  of  the  Argonne.  of  Belleau  Wood, 
of  Chateau-Thierry,  know  that  war  is  a  cruel 
and   murderous   business.     And   that   unless    , 
you  crush  your  enemy  he  will  crush  ycu.  i 

Right  now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  Nation-  , 
wide  debate  as  to  whether  it  Is  necessary  to  . 
draft  fathers  into  our  armed  forces. 

I  dare  say  that  here  in  this  convention  ] 
there  are  some  very  honest  differences  of  i 
opinion  on  this  subject.  . 

I  know  that  many  people  thioughout  the  } 
country  believe  we  shall  never  have  to  use  | 
even  the  forces  we  have  alrerdy  mobilized  In  i 
order  to  defeat  Hitler  and  Japan.  And  that  j 
to  add  further  to  these  forces  is  an  entirely 
unnecessary  procedure.  i 

Those  people  should  study  cur  military 
sitvation  with  a  little  more  care. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  believe  it 
is  basically  wrong  to  draft  men  with  depend- 
ent children.  And  particularly  that  it  Is  un- 
fair to  take  them  while  so  many  single  men  — 
or  married  men  without  children— are  In  war 
production  jobs. 

This  latter  argument  has  g'ven  rise  to 
much  heated  discussion.  Examrie  it  quietly 
and  dispassionately. 

This  is  a  total  war— the  first  total  war  we 
have  ever  fought. 

The  old  rule,  the  old  t>ellefs,  and,  may  I 
say,  the  old  prejudices  can  no  longer  be 
sustained. 

In  total  war  the  home  front  Is  every  bit  as 
important  as  the  fighting  front. 

It  Is  important  to  fly  a  bomber  over  Ber- 
lin. But  we  must  first  build  that  bomber— 
and  keep  building  more  bombers. 

It  is  important  to  take  a  cargo  ship  through 
the  paths  of  the  submarines.  But  we  must 
first  build  that  cargo  ship — and  keep  build- 
ing more  cargo  ships. 

It  Is  important  to  face  a  critical  counter- 
attack with  your  finger  on  the  trigger  cf  a 
machine  gun.  But  we  must  first  make  that 
machine  gun— and  keep  making  more  ma- 
chine guns. 

You  may  say  that  it  takes  less  guts  to  build 
bombers  than  to  fly  them.  It  does.  But 
that  Is  no  longer  the  point. 

The  point  is  we  shall  win  this  war,  not 
merely  because  we  are  sending  into  action 
the  largest  and  most  efficient  fighting  force 
this  country  has  ever  seen— but  because  .'■o 
far  we  have  given  those  men  everything  they 
have  needed  In  tlie  shape  of  toOTs  to  fight 

with. 
'       But  if  victory  is  to  come  within  a  reason- 
I    able  period  we  must  not  only  maintain  this 
I    rale  of  war  production,  we  must  meet  coii- 
!   fctantly  increasing  schedules. 

And  that  today  we  are  fslling  to  do. 
You  know  what  Is  happening  out  on  the 
west  coa*t.  We  are  not  producing  the  full 
amount  of  planes  and  munitions  needed  to 
Insure  accomplishment  of  our  military  pro- 
gram. 

The  *nmc  thing  is  true  In  copper,  lumber, 
zinc,  aluminum,  metal  rnstlnps— and  other 
industries  vital   to  the   war   effort. 

And  the  reason;  In  many  areas  where 
much  of  our  ecsential  v.-ar  jiroductlon  Is  con- 
centrated there  are  acute  shortage*  of  Utaor. 
We  have  over  63. £00.000  men  and  women 
actively  engaged  in  industry  or  serving  in 
the  armed  forces — the  greatest  number  of 
persons  at  work  we  have  ever  had  in  this 
country.  And  we  are  reaching  the  end  of 
our   nvailable   manpower   supply. 

And  we  still  have  to  find  large  numbers 
cf  men  to  fill  the  calls  of  our  Army  and  Navy 
and  to  meet  the  Increasing  needs  cf  war 
industry. 

We  can  recruit  more  women  for  war  Jobs. 
Yes.     We  are  doing  that. 


We  can  channel  more  men  and  women  from 
less  essential  activities  Into  war  jobs  Yes. 
We  are  doing  that. 

We  can  make  ever^'  effort  to  reduce  turn- 
over— and  see  that  our  present  labor  force  is 
employed  at  the  highest  possible   degree  ol 
efl^ectlvenes?.     Yes.     We  are  doing  that. 
Hut  none  of  these  Is  the  full  answer. 
Bv  Octo'oer  1  most  single  men  and  post- 
Pearl    Harbor    fathers    will    be    in    uniform 
These    who   have    been    deferred    are    clilei.y 
skilled   workers  who  are  holding  down  J.^bs 
vitally  important  to  war  prcducilcn  or  some 
essential  civilian  activity— and   who  cannot 
readily  be  replaced 

Suppose  we  take  from  his  Job  end  put  into 
uniform  one  of  these  so-called  key  •woiUe:.'*. 
True,  by  drafting  him  we  are  absolved  irom 
the  nece.ssity  of  drafting  a  man  with  children. 
But  because  he  Is  a  keyman  — and  because 
he  cannot  readily  be  replaced— we  strike  the 
very  heart  of  the  production  schedules  cf  that 
industry  in  which  he  Is  engaged. 

To  a  somewhat  lesser  extent — the  ugh  stiU 
Important— this  holds  tiue  for  many  un- 
skilled cr  partly  skilled  workers  m  treas  where 
acute  labor  shortages  exist.  These  men.  Ii.r 
the  present,  are  being  deferred  because  of  th.' 
difHculty  of  finding  ether  wcrkers  to  tak? 
their  place. 

Multiply  any  one  case  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  we  have  dealt  a  paralyzlns^ 
blow  at  the  production  of  those  airplanes, 
ships,  and  other  munitions  of  war  which  our 
men   overseas  so  desperately  need 

And  the.se  munitions  must  be  produced  in 
Increasing  quantities  If  these  men  are  to 
carry  through  to  victory. 

Here  Is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  tremendous 
rate  at  which  cur  materials  of  war  are  belns 
used  up. 

In  the  Sicilian  campaign  alone  the  record 
Is  as  follows:  13  percent  of  all  155-milllmcter 
howitzers  landed  by  the  AUlep;  48  percent  of 
all  57-milllmeter  guns  put  Into  action:  13  per- 
cent of  all  37-milllmeter  guns  employed:  8 
percent  of  all  medium  tanks,  and  7  percent 
of  all  light  tanks;  64  percent  of  the  carriages 
for  the  37-mllllmeter  guns;  36  percent  of  the 
motor  carriages  for  the  75-millimeter  guns; 
22  percent  of  the  carriages  for  the  105-mlIll- 
meter  howitzers. 

And  that,  mind  you.  was  Sicily,  where  we 
met  only  a  fraction  of  the  opposition  which 
we  are  now  getting  from  the  Germans  on  the 
Italian  Peninsula,  or  will  get  as  we  move 
against  the  Inner  ring  of  the  Nazis'  defense. 
If  that  doesn't  spell  the  Importance  of 
production  schedules,  I  do  not  know  what 
does.  If  that  does  not  spell  the  Importance 
cf  those  men  capable  of  carrying  through 
those  production  schedules,  I  do  not  know 
what  does. 

In  the  light  of  this  ask  yourselves.  In  all 
sincerity,  whether  this  Nation  can  aCTord  to 
take  off  the  Job  even  one  vitally  essential 
worker  In  order  to  keep,  let  us  say,  a  furni- 
ture-store "salesman  out  of  uniform  merely 
because  he  has  dependent  chlldien 

Tl.at  la  the  nub  of  the  situation.  That  Is 
the  crux  of  the  problem. 

Remember,  no  other  country  fighting  this 
war  has  granted  exemption  Ui  any  of  Its 
citizens  solely  for  the  reason  of  dependency. 
From  the  very  opening  of  hostilities  thote 
fathers  of  draft  age  who  were  not  engaged 
in  some  occupation  vital  to  the  war-produc 
tioji  effort  were  held  liable  for  Induction  Into 
th.;  armed  services 

Anuin  let  mc  say  we  are  fighting  a  total 
war,  and  I  will  repeat  what  I  eald  once  on 
a  previous  occasion. 

No  man  Is  a  slacker  simply  because  be  Is 
not  In  uniform. 
I  In  this  war  every  man  of  dtaft  age  must 
accept  the  assignment  given  to  him— the  spot 
'  where  he  can  best  serve  the  war  effort.  That 
spot  may  be  In  a  copper  mine.  In  agricultuie, 
in  an  aircraft  factory,  or  In  the  Army.  We 
are  all  In  the  same  boat. 

And.  also,  we  are  still  a   long  way  from 
1   either  Berlin  or  Tokyo. 
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It  has  bef-n  no  easy  matter  to  say  to  hun- 
c1;tc1s  oi  thousands  of  fathers  that  they  must 
!!■  ••*•  \^f  prepared  to  ^erve  In  the  armed  forces 
c !  ihf  Nation 

No  one  appreciates  better  than  I  the  dislo- 
cation of  families,  the  breaking  up  of  homes, 
the  Individual  hardships  which  this  Involves. 

Eut  a  stern  logic  prevents  any  other  deter- 
mi'.atlon. 

This  country  Is  at  war.  And  every  man 
of  draft  ;i::e  must  help  see  the  war  through. 

I  had  not  intended  to  spend  so  much  time 
en  this  matter,  though  I  think  you  will  under- 
frtniKl  how  imperative  It  Is  that  no  opportu- 
nity be  mis.>-ed  which  may  help  clarify  this 
Is^ue. 

Eut  In  the  time  reninlning  I  want  to  touch 
upon  a  svbject  that  is  very  close  to  my  own 
heart  and  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  you. 

That  is  the  sort  of  deal  we  are  going  to  give 
cur  returning  soldiers. 

It  may  srem  that  I  am  rather  premature  In 
bringing  up  this  subject,  particularly  since  I 
am  insisting  that  we  still  have  a  long  hard 
war  to  fight. 

But  It  will  do  no  harm  to  do  a  little 
advanced  thinking  on  the  matter. 

First  of  all.  I  suspect  you  will  all  agree  that 
It  is  up  to  our  Government  to  make  a  better 
record  than  it  did  at  tlie  end  of  the  last 
war. 

We  cannot  solve  this  problem — as  we  then 
tried  to  solve  It — by  giving  a  demobilized  sol- 
dier $60  and  turning  him  loose  to  find  a  Job 
as  best  he  could. 

This  t;me  we  must  make  sure  that  the  Job 
Is  there. 

This  time  government  nrust  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  that  business  and  In- 
dustry are  ready  and  able  to  provide  the  Job. 

In  other  words,  we  must  make  certain  that 
the  transition  from  a  war  economy  to  a 
peacetime  economy  Is  accomplished  without 
en  intervening  period  of  disruption. 

We  cannot  afford  to  permit  the  old  each- 
man-for-hlmself  method — and  each-busi- 
ncss-for-itself  method — to  prevail.  For  if  we 
do.  we  shall  suffer  the  same  uncertainties 
and  hardships  that  we  suffered  In  1919,  1920, 
and  1S21. 

This  country  has  done  a  magnificent  Job 
In  converting  Its  industrial  resources  from 
peacetime  to  wartime  production.  And  It 
has  done  It  through  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  management  and  labor  working  with 
government. 

I  say  this  with  all  due  recognition  of  the 
inevitable  and  Increasing  pressures  concern- 
ing which  I  have  Just  been  talking.  And  with 
nil  due  recognition  that  It  may  yet  be  neces- 
sary to  exert  some  more  stringent  form  of 
regulation— If  only  to  bring  Into  line  certain 
noncooperators.  both  workers  and  employers. 

But,  even  so,  I  believe  this  basis  of  volun- 
tary cooperation  will  prove  the  answer  to  this 
question  of  post-war  economy. 

Certainly  labor  and  management*  will  have 
a  golden  opportunity  to  prove  that  even  In 
peacetime  they  can  work  together  for  mutual 
advantage.  And  government,  as  a  planning 
and  directing  force,  will  have  a  chance  to 
offer  a  genuine  sense  of  security  not  only  to 
our  returning  soldiers  but  also  to  the  millions 
of  vyar  workers  who  must  be  demobilized. 

Most  of  as.  at  one  time  or  another,  have 
played  football  or  baseball.  And  we  know 
that  In  the  last  analysis  It  is  the  teamwork 
which  count?. 

MacArthur'8  men  in  New  Guinea  have 
learned  this  is  true.  Elsenhower's  men  in 
norh  Afr.ci  and  Italy  have  learned  this  is 
true.  And  tlie  men  who  are  turning  out  our 
planes,  our  ships,  and  all  our  other  munitious 
of  war  have  learned  this  is  true. 

Let  as  all  keep  that  In  mind. 

For  teamwork  is  the  one  sure  way  by  which 
we  can  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  last  post- 
war period.  It  is  the  one  certain  way  by 
which  we  can  say  to  our  returning  soldiers: 
"Pick  your  Job,  lellow.  You  go  on  the  pay 
roll  tomorrow." 


But  even  with  the  premise  of  all  this,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  work  for  Legion  and  other 
leaders  of  public  opinion  to  do. 

The  return  to  civil  life  of  so  many  ex- 
service  men  will  still  lie  a  local  problem 

Local  opportunities  for  employment  must 
be  developed  to  the  niaxlmum — and  these 
young  men  who  have  been  so  lor.g  out  of 
touch  with  civilian  developments  should  re- 
ceive all  the  counsel  and  assistance  which  it 
Is  iDCssible  to  give  them. 

Committees  of  local  leaders  should  be  pre- 
pared to  work  with  the  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Division  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  to  assure  each  veteran  of  the 
greatest  help  possible  in  locating  a  job. 

I  am  proud  of  the  development  of  the 
Veterans'  EmplojTnent  Division.  We  all  know 
of  its  success  in  securing  Jobs  v.hen  Jobs 
w-ere  hard  to  find. 

And  no  matter  how  carefully  thl.=;  time  we 
plan  to  make  Jobs  ca.'^ier  to  find,  there  will 
still  be  plenty  of  tough  days  ahead  for  many 
of  our  ex-soldlers. 

During  these  days  they  should  be  amply 
protected  by  insurance  against  the  h:.za:ds 
of  unemployment,  old  age.  and  death.  They 
should  have  as  sure  a  protection  agi-.nst 
these  risks  as  we  have  provided  for  those 
who  have  remained  in  industry  and  been 
covered  by  the  Social  Security  System. 

We  mtist  see  that  every  one  of  them  gets  a 
genuine  break. 

Let  me  go  back  to  what  I  said  a  few  mo- 
moats  ago.  For  I  do  not  want  any  of  you 
to  think  I  am  looking  at  recent  developments 
on  the  fighting  front  entirely  through 
sm.oked  glasses. 

Every  American  has  the  right  to  be  proud 
of  what  we  have  accomplished  during  the 
last  18  montiis.  No  American  need  have  any 
fear  that  we  shall  not  win  through  to  final 
victory. 

Eut  whether  that  victory  comes  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time — or  is  unduly  po.«t- 
poned — rests  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
decisions  we  are  making  today. 

We  must  put  behind  the  war  efTort  every 
ounce  of  our  fighting  and  production 
strength.  We  cannot  permit  sentiment  or 
prejudice  or  undue  optimism  to  vitiate  that 
strength. 

We  shall  get  to  Berlin  and  Tckyo. 

But  let  us  all  make  certain  that  wo  get 
there  earlier  rather  than  later. 


For   Whom  Does  Earl   Browder  Speak? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
gratitude  for  the  gallant  courage-  dis- 
played by  the  Russian  people  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  homeland  and  for  the 
gratifying  series  of  defeats  they  are  ad- 
ministering to  Hitler's  hordes  mu.st  never 
permit  us  to  put  ourselves  in  position 
where  the  destiny  of  this  Republic  de- 
pend? alone  upon  the  hoped  for  good- 
will and  charity  of  the  Russian  Kiemiin 
or  its  leader,  Joe  Stalin.  In  this  connec- 
tion there  is  important  food  for  thousiht 
in  the  recent  utterances  of  Earl  Bro  ,vder. 
who  for  years  has  faithfully  preached 
and  practiced  th3  party  line  of  the  Third 
Internationale,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 


The  following  editorial  from  the  Octo- 
ber 2  i-ssue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  recosnizes  the  importance  of  this 
country '.s  developing  a  foreign  policy  and 
a  ppace  prntu-am  which  will  be  Ameri- 
can in  nature  and  which  will  prevent 
this  Republic  from  becoming  the  depend- 
ent po.-t-vvar  .'^tpprhild  of  any  other  great 
power,  Ru.ssia  included. 

Every  citizen  who  i.s  still  proud  to  call 
himself  American  should  also  read  a 
copy  of  the  alarminfrly  frank  radio 
broadca.-^t  made  by  Upton  Close  over 
WOL  and  its  associated  radio  stations 
of  tlic  Mutual  network. 

In  our  Zfal  to  be  helpful  to  others,  this 
Nation  must  not  so  weaken  itself  that  af- 
ter victory  ha.s  been  won  we  shall  have 
ceased  to  be  the  great  power  for  peace 
and  cood-will  which  has  for  so  lonr  been 
the  happy  petition  of  this  Republic. 

Unless  some  of  our  New  Deal  global 
star-jzazers  oulckly  change  their  pattern 
and  their  practices,  however,  there  is 
grave  danger  that  we  shall  find  the 
wagon  of  American  destiny  hitched  to  the 
red  star  of  Russia  with  the  stars  and 
stripes  folded  and  hidden  under  the 
wauon  and  with  no  American  even  in- 
cluded as  a  welcome  guest  on  the  driver's 
seat.  Let  us  hope  t.'iat  nobody  any^vhc^e 
in  hi£;h  authority  has  planned  It  that 
way. 

Let  us  hope,  too,  that  the  focal  point 
of  communistic  power  will  not  be  shifted 
from  Russia  to  the  United  States  under 
circum.>tance:i  which  v/lll  permit  that 
aethestic  doctrine  to  dominate  govern- 
ment over  here  after  the  manner  in 
which  It  has  for  so  long  controlled  Rus- 
sia. If  it  is  true  as  we  all  hope  and  as 
.some  believe  that  Russia  has  gone  cap- 
itaii.^tic  let  us  mako  sure  that  the  United 
States  does  not  go  communistic  as  part 
of  our  lamentable  habit  of  adopting  in 
this  country  the  totalitarian  practices 
which  have  already  proved  themselves 
unworkable  and  unwanted  in  so  much  of 
Europe. 

However,  before  accepting  the  hi!?h- 
pressure  publicity  that  Russia  has  de- 
serted communism  we  should  look  for 
more  convincing  proof  th.an  the  fact  that 
the  Archbi.-hop  of  York  has  visited  Mos- 
cow and  that  oIBcers  of  the  Russian  Army 
are  permitted  to  wear  the  insignia  of 
their  rank  upon  tlieir  uniforms.  Na- 
tional naivete  is  a  state  of  mind  which 
America  can  not  afford  to  manifest  in 
thp>c  history-making  times. 

Br.OWDER  S     LATEST 

The  ineSable  Earl  Browder.  general  s-ec- 
retary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  ha-s  i^urpa.-s.'d  huni^elf  in  IjUctnperate 
arrogance.  That  is  something,  as  the  say- 
ing gees;  because  for  years  he  has  been 
trumpeting  the  party  line,  always  for  the 
Communist  interest  and  In  complete  disre- 
gard  of   other   considerations. 

That  party  line  has  been  a  devicus  one. 
Down  to  Hitlers  rupture  of  his  agicement 
with  Sialin,  the  strtigple  in  Europe  Wiis  an 
imperialist  war  waged  by  Britain  and  France 
against  Germany;  so  Erjwdcr  proclaimed 
that  "the  Yanks  aren't  coming"  this  t^me. 
Then,  literaily  ovcrnirht,  the  Nazi  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Ju::o  1911  tiansformed 
the  conflict  into  a  saciod  cause  whicii  Amer- 
ica must  enter  fcrthv.ith.  The  nature  of 
our  actual  entry  through  Japan's  attack  up:a 
us  at  Pearl  Harbor  made  no  change  in  Mr. 
Browdcr's  ctncrpt  of  our  strategy,  which 
callc-d  for  disregard  of  the  Japanese'  foe  and 
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complete  concentrrtion  on  Europe  in  aid  of    ', 
thp  Soviet  Union      S-t  the  Comr.;uni.-t  Party    I 
.^poko  man    has    ceaselessly    demanded    the    , 
tpeiiing  of  a  secoiui  front  in  western  Etirope, 
rcg^tiuic-js  of  c;v-t.  i 

A  striking  exan.ple  of  Mr.  Erowriers  tc:!!- 
riqvie  is  the  speech  delivered  by  hun  at  a 
C"  niinur.ist  "second  front  "  meeting  held  in 
New  York  City  early  iii  September,  unme-  ; 
diaiely  alter  the  Quebec  conference.  A<-  j 
sertin.q  that  surh  an  attack  was  pcricctly  ; 
feasible,  he  sia'ed  that  if  the  Erst.ih  and 
American  general  staffs  did  not  so  act  "it 
can  cnlv  be  because  as  military  exnert=  thev 
have  b€?n  oveuuled  by  themsehe-s  m  the 
capacity  of  politicians  subject  to  rca-^tion.uy 
liihueiKP  ■'  And  lie  coupled  this  open  arcii- 
sation  of  b.id  fat.h  with  a  wnrnint:  that, 
xriless  the  second  front  wa:.  opened  imnie- 
dlateiy.  Aug  c-.American  relations  with 
Soviet"  Russ'.a  would  "deteriorate  sharply  " 

Neither  Huasian  victories   nor  Allied   suc- 
cesses   in    f'.e    Mrditerranean    have    chanced 
Mr    Browdcr's  tur.e.     His  speech  at  Chie.ieo 
last  Monday  evening  sets  a  new  high  lor  his 
effrontery.  '  Again    he    demanded    an    imme- 
diate second  front  as  the  prerecjuisite  to  con- 
solidrting    good    relations    with    the    Soviet 
Union.     And  we  had  best  do  it,  if  we  kni\v 
what  is  good  for  us.  because  "the  c  ild.  hard 
trutli   is   this,   that    unles.«   we  get   down   (.ff 
our   h.gh   hcise     •      '      "     there    is   not    the 
slightest  prospect  tor  us  to  emerge  Irom  this 
war    with    anything    that    can    properlv    be 
called  victory."     Mr.  Browder  made  another 
interesting  comment   when  he  called   atten- 
tion  to   the  steady   advance   of   the   Ru.5sian 
armies  and  "the  prospect  that  it  opens  up  a 
decisive     Soviet     virtory     in     which     Anglo- 
Americans  arms  will   have  no  major  share." 
However.    Mr.    B.cwder's    most    significaiU 
point  was  his  ridicule  ol  the  Idea  that  Amei- 
ica  or  Britain  might  expect  any  Sovut  aid  in 
the  Far  E.iot.     It  is  .sheer  illusion,  said  he.  for 
us  to  expect  that  the  Soviet  Union  "wnl  be 
able  or  willing  also  to  undertake  the  bui den 
of  the  military  struggle  against  Japan      .Ml 
chatter  about  the  Soviets  giving  us  bombmt; 
bases   in    Siberia    is   haimfiU   nonsci.j-e    with 
only   ore    ar.n    In   mind — to   try   to   gie   the 
Soviet  Union   similar  task.^    ir.   the  Far   Ea.-t 
whicil  sne  lias  performed  in  Europe,  namely, 
to   win    the   war   for   us.     Well,   it    is   always 
salutary    to   know   whtre    one    stands.     And. 
ST  far  as  Mr.  Browder  Us  concerned,  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  aic  an  eint^h.iti- 
callv  Jus-handled  arran;;einent.  with  Mc.^cc.v 
holding  the   hai  die,  getting   everything   and 
givin;;    nothing    in    return.     Of    course,    Mr. 
Browae;-  d' e,-  not  (.fficially  speak  fcr  Moscw. 
He  IS  tiie  head  of  tlie  Ccmmunist   Party  in 
the  United   States,   which    i-;   technically   an 
independent   organization.     But   neither  Mr 
Browder  nor  his  party  comrades  ever  say  or 
do  onylhin't  which  tl.ey  deem  displeas'i-.tt  to 
th"  Soviet  Ut'ion.  and  they  strive  fauhfu':!" 
to  echD  the  Soviet  viewpjint  and  serve  Sciet 
Interests      Hence,  Mr    Br  ;wders  remi'ks  de- 
serve liotice  and  cfretul  considerati-'n. 


The  Frankin?  Pn»"')-ge 


the  following  extracts  from  the  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations.  19-10: 

CHAPlFn    IV— FRrr    MATTEIt    IN    THE    MAILS. —  ' 

^:A■rTFR  to  be   frankld  ] 

(P.  608) 
609  Th.e  Congkessional  Rec-^RD.  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  s.jecches  or  reports  therein  ; 
contained,  shall,  under  the  frank  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  or  Delegate,  or  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Phil- 
ippines, written  by  h;m.-elt  except  as  pro- 
dded in  section  185  of  title  44'  be  carried 
m  the  mall  free  of  posta;:e.  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Postmaster  General  m  ly 
prescribe. 

612  (31  All  franked  matter  shall  be  f<n-- 
wardcri  like  any  other,  but  when  once  de- 
livered to  the  addressee  may  not  be  remailed 
unless  properly  franked  again.  A  bulk  pack- 
age or  iranked  articles  may  be  sent  by  a  per- 
.•^on  entitled  to  the  fr;inkina  privilcj^e.  to  one 
addressee,  who,  on  receivini;  and  opening  the 
l)ackage.  may.  on  behalf  of  such  person, 
place  adaresses  on  the  franked  articles  and 
remail  tli.in  for  carriage  and  delivery  to  the 
respectiv;?  addresses.  This  .  ection  relates  to 
mi^tter  entitled  to  free  can:af;e  under  sections 
;    608  and  6C9. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
any  Member  cf  Congress  may  send  out 
any  speech  he  may  make,  or  any  extract 
from   the  Congressional  Record   under 
the  franking  privilege,  and  he  may  also 
i   send  them  in  bulk  to  individuals,  who 
'   then  have  the  right  to  address  and  mail 
them.     Tins  has  been  the  custom  and 
;  practice  for  many  years,  and  should  con- 
j   tinue  to  be  .so,  as  in  many  instances  it 
I   is  the  only  way  of  gettin::  speeches  dis- 
tributed, as  Members  of  Ccngiess  do  not 
'   generally    have   mailing    lists    or    staffs 
sufficient  to  address  them. 

For  example,  if  some  Member  made  a 
speech  th.at  would  be  of  interest  to  bank- 
ers, there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  .send  them  to  be  addressed  by  some- 
one engaged  in  the  banking  business. 
Exactly  the  same  procedure  applies 
v.hether  the  speech  is  to  be  .sent  out  to 


RtM'XRKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FiSH 

or  NEW    VCHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATP  ES 

Tuc--ciou.  Octobrr  5.  1943 

Mr.  FISH  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  bene- 
f  I  of  M"inb(r-  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  am  including  in  th.c  Revof.d 


'  Tille  44.  sec  185.  US  C  (p  184)— CoN- 
CRF.ssioN.-.t  Record;  extracts  for  Cingressmen; 
mailing  eme'opes. 

"It  shall  be  lawful  for  tlie  Public  Printer  to 
priir  and  deliver,  upon  the  order  of  any  Sena- 
tor. Representative,  or  Delegate,  exiiact^  from 
the  CoNGRESbioNAL  RECORD  the  person  order- 
ing tiic  same  payiiii;  the  cost  thereof.  The 
Public  Printer  may  furnish  without  cost  to 
Senators.  Members,  ar.d  Delegates,  envelopes, 
ready  for  mailing  tlic  Cong^vssk:  .n'al  Record 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  speeches,  or  reports 
therein  coiuained  Envelopes  so  lurni.shed 
shall  contain  m  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
thereof  the  following  words,  to  wit:  'Senate, 
United  Stales  (or  House  of  Representatives. 
United  Stales).  Part  cf  Congressional  Rrc- 
otD  Free  '.  and  in  upper  ri",ht-hand  comer 
the  letters  'U.  S.  S.'  or  'M.  C '.  and  the 
Public  Printer  may.  at  the  request  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress, print  m  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator.  Representati\e,  or 
Delegate,  and  State,  thf  date,  and  the  topic 
or  subject  matter,  not  exceeding  12  words. 
But  he  shall  not  print  any  other  woids  there- 
on, except  at  tl.p  personal  expense  of  the 
Senator,  Mcmbe,.  cr  Delegate  ordering  the 
same  except  to  affix  the  oiTicial  title  of  a 
document.  All  moneys  acciuing  under  this 
.section  shall  be  deposited  by  the  Public 
Printer  m  the  Treasury  of  the  "United  States, 
etc." 


businesf.men.  farmer?,  railroad  men,  or- 
ganized labor,  or  ether  groups. 

I  was  taken  to  task  i-ecently  by  the 
American  Legion  for  alleged  abuse  of  the 
franking  privilege  because  some  Indi- 
vidual whom  I  have  never  met  or  seen 
received  and  mailed  some  of  my  speeches. 
He  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  just  as 
I  had  to  have  my  speeches  sent  out  for 
addressing  and  mailing.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  individual  to 
whom  they  ai'e  sent  is  black  or  white: 
Protestant.  Catholic,  or  Jew;  indicted, 
arrested,  convicted,  or  in  jail  or  out  of 
jail. 

It  is  essential  that  there  be  no  attempt 
to  repeal  or  limit  the  franking  privilege 
of  Members  of  Congress,  particularly  in 
these  days  of  totalitarian  ideas  and  at- 
tempts to  lim.il  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression,  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
If  the  franking  privilege  of  Members  cf 
Congress  is  limited  or  abridged.  Congress 
might  just  as  well  adjovrn.  as  it  would 
no  longer  have  the  power  to  safeguard 
our  free  institutions,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  preamble  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  first  of  its  fundamental  pur- 
poses is  'to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

It  so  happens  that  the  speech  I  sent 
out.  to  which  the  Legion  objected,  was 
on  proposed  amendments  to  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Act  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution 
in  time  of  peace.  As  long  as  I  am  In 
Congress,  or  out  of  Congress.  I  shall  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  preserve  and 
protect  and  uphold  our  free  institutions, 
and  particularly  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  and  our  representative  and  consti- 
tutional form  of  government.  Without 
our  free  institutions,  free  America  ceases 
to  exist.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  fighting  for  all  over  the 
world,  and  we  must  pre.">erve  it  at  home, 
particularly  in  time  of  peace,  even  for 
people  and  groups  with  whom  we  do  not 
approve  and  are  In  fact  opposed  in  every 
way. 


Leti?r  F'ora  Army  Officer  in  North  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NAT  PATTON 

or  TEXAS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuc.sdaij.  October  5.  1943 

Mr.  PATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
R-^^CG"D,  I  iiiclude  the  following  personal 
k  tt'^-r  I  received  from  my  friend  and  con- 
stituent, an  Army  ofBcer  in  north 
Aiiica: 

United  States  Armt, 

North  A:r\ca.  SeptemiiCT  23,  1943. 

My  Deap.  COU.SIN  Nat:  While  I  have  a  little 

'    breather  I'll  try  t(j  answer  your  most  welcome 

letter    of    Jiiiy    29     (written     at    good     old 

'    Crockett!    which    came    in    due    cours*    and 

1   would  have  bsen  answered  sooner  but  for  the 
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i.ict  I'll  kept  pretty  much  on  the  move  in 
connection  with  my  duties  of  supply  oCBcer. 
You  see  things  have  to  be  done  and  there  are 
any  number  of  iteir-s  which  aren't  available 
m  your  immediate  thcatrr  but  which,  none- 
theless, have  to  be  had.  so  Its  my  duty  to  see 
that  they  are  procured — and  they  are.  I 
.shall  have  to  leave  again  later  on  in  the  week 
to  get  some  other  items  which  are  now  avail- 
able which  we  haven't  had  heretofore. 

I  think  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  speak 
rather  well  for  themselves  and  we  know  you 
folks  at  home  have  little  or  no  reason  to  be 
anything  other  than  satisfied.  Tcgether 
with  our  fine  allies,  the  British,  we  are  now 
over  in  these  toughles  backyard  doing  cur 
pitching  at  rather  close  quarters  and  they 
are  now  learning  at  first-hand  Ju£t  how  this 
business  i.>  done  I  recently  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  talking  to  two  young  ofBcers  who 
were  in  the  assault  force  which  landed  cm  the 
Italian  mainland,  and  what"  these  lads  told 
me  of  the  behavior  of  our  boys  would  make 
you  so  damn  proud  that  you're  an  American 
your  chest — and  head — would  Just  naturally 
expand  several  inches,  and  stay  in  that  con- 
dition. Yes,  these  boys  were  Texans.  hence 
I  was  more  than  ordinarily  proud  of  them. 
They've  had  tiietr  baptism  and  are  now  "go- 
ing to  town." 

Among  other  things  they  told  me  was  of 
hearing  remarks  from  their  boys  such  as, 
■Hell,  I  came  over  here  looking  for  Germans, 
lets  get  going."  And  get  going  they  did.  as 
the  Germans  know  to  their  sorrow  now.  We 
should  always  bear  In  mind  that  the  valiant 
Eighth  Army  of  the  British  rendered  lis  no- 
ble and  timely  assistance.  If  no  other  worth- 
while thing  comes  out  of  this,  the  mere  fact 
that  we  have  fought  and  died  with  such 
people  as  the  British,  with  the  common  un- 
derstanding and  ideals  it  has  brought  out 
between  the  two  larjjest  branches  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  of  the  earth,  will 
be  one  of  the  moat  cherished.  Make  no  mis- 
take atHDut  It.  the  British  are  good,  and  they 
are  reliable.  I've  had  many  dealings  with 
British  clBcers  and  have  yet  to  And  one  who 
would  not  cooperate  with  you  wholeheartedly 
and  gladly.  Their  men  show  American  offi- 
cers the  same  deference  and  respect  they 
show  to  their  own  officers  and  never  seem  able 
to  do  enough  for  lis.  Vic,  of  course,  recip- 
rocate. 

Nat,  now  that  things  have  turned  in  our 
favor,  there  are  Just  a  few  thoughts  I,  as  an 
American  citizen,  and  not  as  an  Army  officer, 
would  like  to  offer  as  suggestions  to  one  of 
our  chosen  representatives  in  Washington, 
I  am  not  overly  expert  at  putting  into  read- 
able English  what  is  in  my  innermost  mind, 
but  will  attempt  It  anyway.  We  want  you 
men  in  Congress  to  bear  a  few  facts  in  mind 
when  Adolf  and  his  gang  of  hoodlums  begin 
to  leave  the  sinking  ship,  which  won't  be 
long  in  coming  now.  One  thing  is  that, 
when  this  fanatic  was  put  in  power  in  Ger- 
many, he  had  something  over  78  percent  of 
the  votes  cast.  Therefore,  the  German  peo- 
ple are,  in  cold,  hard  fact.  Just  as  much  to 
blame  for  the  present  state  of  affairs  as  the 
Nazis  are,  and  perhaps  even  more  so.  as  they 
haven't  made  the  slightest  attempt  what- 
ever to  rid  themselves  of  his  rule.  We  should 
never  forget  that  when  the  German  is  top 
djg  the  world  has  never  seen  a  more  ruth- 
less and  arrcgant  tyrant.  However,  when  the 
tables  are  turned  on  him,  he  cringes  and 
knows  only  too  well  bow  to  yell  "Kamerad." 
To  permit  them  the  means  to  manufacture 
tools  of  war  Is  only  to  assure  yourself  that 
you  will  be  faced  with  another  war  within 
a  generation. 

There  are  thousands  of  us  men  over  herfe 
and  elsewhere  who  were  In  the  otlier  fracas 
with  these  people  and,  without  wishing  to 
appear  conceited  at  all,  we  do  know  them, 
ana  when  thf  time  comes  to  even  consider 
an  armistice  and  subsequent  peace  that  our 
Government  should  take  such  measures  as 
will  Insure  that  we  can  return  to  our  homes. 


;    loved  ones,  and   our  business  with  positive 

I    assurance   that    our    sons   will   not    have    to 

I   undergo  the  same  experience  we've  twice  had 

[    within  our  generation.     To  us.  Hitler,  Musi^o- 

lini,  and  ToJo  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 

Sam   Bass   and   his  gang   on   a   much   larger 

scale   and  you  are  well  acquainted  with  how 

our  forebears  dealt  with  his  ilk.    We  are  quite 

certain  In  our  own  minds  that  to  do  anything 

short  of  completely  depriving  them   of  the 

means  of  making  war  in  the  future  is  only  to 

Invite  disaster. 

You  gentlemen  will  have  any  amount  of 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  you  to  show 
mercy  and  compassion  for  the  poor  German 
people.  Please,  for  God's  sake.  Just  remem- 
ber one  quite  simple  thirg  when  that  begins, 
i.  e.  no  government  in  the  world,  without 
the  solid  backing  of  its  pecple.  could  possi'oiy 
have  wrought  the  miser\-  and  de.aitution 
these  gangsters  have  wrought  the  past  4  years 
I've  been  in  many  large  cities  over  here.  N.\T, 
and  I've  yet  to  see  any  sort  of  a  store  with 
anything  like  a  stock  of  goods.  Y  :u  sc^  lines 
of  people  on  the  sidewalks  and  streets  waltm-:; 
for  some  store  to  open  which  has  somehn-.v 
or  other  gotten  hold  of  .something  to  sell 
I've  seen  people  wearing  clothes  they've  had 
for  4  years  and  can't  get  any  more.  When 
you  enter  a  store  and  ask  the  reason  for  the 
empty  shelves,  the  aaswcr  is  invariably  the 
same,  "The  Germans  took  it  all."  When  yciu 
ask  if  they  paid  for  it,  you  get  a  blank  stare 
of  astonishment — you  know,  that  inquisitive 
expression  which  says  plainer  than  words. 
"Can  you  possibly  be  that  dumb?  "  Oh.  vcs; 
they  paid  for  it  all  right — with  money  they 
printed  themselves  with  the  name  of  Baiik  of 
France  on  it — a  bald-face  counterfeit.  It  ;s 
the  same  everywhere  they've  been.  It  tlure- 
fore  boils  down  to  simple  banditry  on  a 
national  scale. 

To  show  such  people  any  considei-ation 
whatever  Is  but  to  convince  them  they  were 
quite  right  in  taking  anything  they  wanted 
v^.thcut  the  fcnnality  of  paying  for  it.  which, 
in  turn,  will  lead  them  to  do  it  asam  at  the 
very  first  opportunity.  'We  cannot,  we  mu-:t 
not,  leave  them  in  a  condition  wliich  will 
lead  to  a  repetition.  We  may  later  learn  that 
Italy  should  probably  be  dealt  with  differ- 
ently, as  it  is  rather  apparent  to  us  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  Italian  soldiers  never 
did  have  any  aest  for  conflict.  Benito's  as- 
sociation with  Adolf  has  cost  his  country 
five  armies  new.  as  well  as  the  total  kiSs  of 
their  African  empire,  and  they've  shown  a 
total  lack  of  capacity  for  governing  other 
peoples.  I,  for  one,  think  that  the  hardships 
we've  undergone — and  will  continue  to  un- 
dergo— entitle  us  to  some  expression  of  our 
thoughts  as  to  what  ought  to  be  dune,  and 
we  hope  they'll  have  some  weigh,  in  tl.e  de- 
cisions which  will  have  to  be  made  within  the 
foreseeable  future.  I  haven't  seen  my  wife 
and  children,  now,  for  over  6  months,  and 
don't  expect  to  for  another  18  months  or  2 
years,  and  if  anyone  imagines  that's  an  easy 
experience  to  endure  without  aRecting  your 
work,  they've  certainly  something  to  learn. 
You  get  so  homesick  and  heartsick  at  times 
It  is  almost  overwhelming,  but,  then,  you 
have  to  remember  at  all  times  you  are  an 
ofBcer  and  a  leader  and  must  not.  ever,  qive 
the  slightest  indication  of  your  real  feelings. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  invite  certain  disastrous 
effect  en  the  men  with  whose  welfare  ycu 
are  charged.  If  we  were  not  quite  certain 
In  our  own  minds  that  this  time  we'll  put  an 
end  to  this  sort  of  bu€jnc:3,  ycu  can  well 
imagine  the  result.  Please  pardon  the  length 
of  this  letter,  but  these  are  the  thought.^  of 
one  American,  and  they  are  a  sample  of  w!i:.t 
many  over  here  and  elsewhere  are  thinking. 
Write  me  as  often  as  you  can.  Your  letters 
are  always  appreciated  and  are  mo.st  helijiul, 
I  assure  you.  Meantime  we'll  got  on  with  the 
Job  and  won't  miss  a  stitch  or  trick. 
Sincerely, 

Hack.. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuccdaii.  Oitober  5  (Icoislative  day  of 
Wednesday  September  15* ,  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

i  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
,  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
i  Mr.  Victor  A.  Olander,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  Because  tiie  letter  expresses  the 
view  of  the  Ilhnois  State  Federation  of 
Labor  on  a  vital  subject,  I  beheve  that 
it  will  be  of  conuine  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congres.s  as  well  as  those  who  read 
tht-  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
;  as  follows: 

Illinois  st.ate  Fedfrvticn  of  Labor, 

Chicago.  III.,  October  1.  1943. 
Hon.  C.  Wayland  B".coks, 
I'nitcd  Statef  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dfar  Sen '.tor:  The  sixty-first  annual 
convention  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation 
ci  Labor,  whicli  adicurncd  its  sessions  on 
September  25,  expressed  the  view  that  en- 
forced l.tbor  as  contemplated  in  proposed 
draft  !ec:slation  is  a  form  of  slavery,  definitely 
and  clearly  prohibited  by  the  thirteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  issue  Involves  the  most  basic  of  all 
liberties — 'Iku  of  the  freedom  of  the  person  in 
the  field  of  labor.  That  is  the  fundamental 
fiecdcm  from  which  all  other  liberties  flow 
and  without  which  they  are  cf  no  avail, 
Tlie  moment  we  apree  to  accept  the  principle 
of  enforced  labor,  we  then  consent  to  slavery. 

The  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution prohibits  involuntary  servitude.  The 
hisioncal  aspects  of  that  amendment,  easily 
traceable  thrc  ush  the  history  of  the  first  half 
of  our  national  life,  show  that  it  covers  the 
whole  field  knov.-n  to  common  law  as  that  of 
master  and  servant. 

Beginning  with  our  colonial  experiences  in 
tlie  holding  and  regulating  of  indentured 
Efrvaiiis,  which  penetrated  far  into  our  con- 
stitutional life,  and  the  chattel  slave  system. 
which  remained  in  full  swing  until  the  Civil 
War,  we  leorned  the  true  essence  of  slavery 
so  v^ell  that  we  provided  a  sweeping  consti- 
tutional provision  forever  outlawing  the 
power  cf  men  to  held  othei-s  in  personal 
service  or  labor 

That  this  end  was  a  part  of  the  original 
plan  IS  indicated  by  a  series  of  events  begin- 
ning with  the  political  philosophy  stated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  followed 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Ordinance  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  a  few  years  lat?r  with  its 
provision  against  involuntary  servitude,  in 
laiiq-uape  that  Icn^  afterwards  became  the 
thirteenth  amei-.d.ment. 

Then  decade  after  decade,  whenever  the 
Issue  of  the  admission  of  new  States,  or  the 
formation  of  new  territory  arose  in  Con- 
gress, the  prohibition  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude and  slavery  was  invariaby  presented  in 
var;otis  motions  and  resolution^. 

In  18S5,  the  th.rteenth  amendment  was 
adopted  The  Immediate  autcm.atic  effect 
v.-as  that  labor  contracts  became  unenforce- 
able in  the  ser.sc  of  specific  performance.  In 
o'her  words,  -ivn  could  not  even  voluntarily 
sl/n  away  th?ir  rith".  to  leave  the  service  of 
another. 

In  1000.  Congress  v  ar,  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  applying  the  Constitution  to  the 
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newly  acquired  Territory  of  Hawaii,  where 
great  numbers  cf  laborers  were  held  to  serv- 
ice by  cv.inf.acts.  The  problem  was  met  by 
the  Insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  Territorial 
Act  declaring  all  contracts  for  personal  serv- 
ice or  labor  containing  a  time  element  as 
null  and  void  raid  terminated  Another 
clau.-e  provided  that  there  should  be  no  rem- 
edy 'or  the  breach  rf  a  contract  for  personal 
service  or  l.abor  o'her  than  a  civil  suit  for 
damages. 

In  1912.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
St.ues  rendered  wiiat  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
important  labor  decision  in  the  history  of 
that  great  iribunnl.  It  was  in  the  case  cf 
Dailry  v.  Alabama,  and  indicated  quite 
c'early  that  no  man  could  be  held  to  labor 
against  his  will  regardless  of  contract  even 
by  indirect  action  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
The  Court  said  that  what  the  State  cannot 
do  d.rectlv  it  ci.nnot  do  indirectly. 

It;  1913.  Congress  inserted  a  clause  in  the 
Clavton  Act  holding  that  hiboi  is  net  a  com- 
moc'iiv  or  article  of  commerce.  The  m.ean- 
mg.  of  course,  was  that  labor  is  not  a  thing 
subkrt  to  change  of  ownership. 

In  n29.  the  United  ^tates  declared  its  ad- 
herence to  the  International  Slavery  Treaty 
by  inoludm?  a  reservation  that  because  of 
its  Constitution  it  did  not  agiee  to  a  c;ati.>=e 
which  permitted  forced  labor  even  tliough 
limited  to  public  p-arposes. 

All  cf  the  event.^  which  I  have  cited  tend 
to  indicate  qvite  clearly,  I  believe,  that  .such 
legi-^lation  as  is  proposed  in  the  Inbor  drnlt 
bit]  is  prohibited  hy'the  Constitution,  as  in- 
teri-TPted  up  to  the  present. 

Theie  are  few  who  will  insist  that  the  Con- 
stitution mav  be  set  aside  even  in  war.  but 
what  tlie  3dv(.cates  of  the  propc'^ed  lab.ir 
draft  now  c'Z.'x  is  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  That  interpretation,  once  ac- 
cepted, cannot  be  limite-l  to  the  duraticm  of 
the  present  war  cmergercy. 

n  thiit  procedure  1  followed,  we  will  then 
have  accepted  the  theory  that  men  may  be 
held  in  service  whenever  In  the  opinion 
of  the  guvernmg  authorities  there  is  public 
need  for  ^uch  action  The  road  will  then  be 
wide  open  to  the  gradual  reestabllEhment  of 
slavery  in  its  worst  forms. 

It  will  be  a  shocking  thing  if  in  a  war  to 
establish  the  freedom  of  other  nations  we 
.sacrifice  the  freedom  of  our  own  people. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  a  great 
many  verv  earnest  citizens  are  troubled  by 
arguments  holding  that  it  is  no  worse  to  con- 
script men  to  woric  than  it  is  to  draft  them 
for  fighting  purposes. 

Recently  there  has  been  broadcast  a  most 
insidious  question  on  this  point,  namely:  "If 
some  men  may  be  conscripted  to  fire  the 
guns,  why  mav  not  others  be  conscripted  to 
load  the  "shells?"  That  question  overlooks 
the  very  pertinent  fact  that  the  auspices  are 
not  the  same  in  both  instances. 

The  question  may  be  clarified  by  rephras- 
ing It.  as  follow.^:  "If  it  is  right  to  conscript 
some  meii  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  on  the  battlefields,  why  isn't 
it  equally  ripht  to  conscript  others  to  work 
under  the  orders  of  a  Simon  Legree  in  the 
cottunfie!d>?'  The  answer  is  obvious,  of 
cour.sc. 

M:  it.iiv  conscription  is  permitted  by  arti- 
cle I  of  the  CoMMitution.  There  has  never 
been  much  aeitatiun  ribr.ut  it  anywhere,  for 
the  very  plain  reason  that  the  geniu.-;  of  man 
has  never  discovered  any  way  to  carry  on  v.ar 
except  by  ar'oitrary  action,  cruel  and  ruth- 
les.s.  allowing  no  time  for  discussion  and 
argument,  hut  calling  for  instant  obed.ence 
to  order.-.    There  is  no  ether  way. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  a  weil-reco2n»7ed 
fact  that  the  historic  struggle  of  the  woi  k.iig 
peojile  of  every  laud  through  the  apes  has 
bee.i  upward  from  the  depths  oi  iicrson.il 
slavery.  There  never  was  a  slave  except  lor 
the  control  and  use  of  his  labor. 


Lafccr  IS  a  continuous  thing  which  never 
ceases,  fur.  without  it,  whether  at  peace  or 
war,  civilized  or  savage,  men  cannot  live.  Tlie 
rise  has  been  one  from  the  status  where  It 
was  held  that  the  masses  were  bor.;  to  serve 
the  classes,  to  that  of  contract  under  which 
it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  the  Indi- 
vidual from  enslaving  himself  by  so-called 
voluntary  action,  namely,  by  providing  that 
he  could  not  sign  away  his  personal  freedom. 
Theoretically,  the  Army  is  always  at  war. 
That  Is  to  say.  large  or  small.  It  must  always 
be  ready.  Enlistment?,  therefore,  even  in  the 
most  peaceful  times,  are  for  definite  periods 
with  penalties  for  desertion.  This  is  neces- 
sary, and  those  who  serve  are  held  in  high 
honor  and  esteem.  But  if  that  same  rela- 
tionship were  established  in  industry,  as  be- 
tween employer  and  employee,  who  will  deny 
that  it  constitutes  slavery? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  give  the  fullest 
meastire  of  service  in  Industry  during  the 
war  We  have  been  outspoken  on  this 
subject. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  willing  service  of 
freemen  Is  far  more  productive  than  the 
forced  labor  of  others  driven  under  com- 
pulsion. 

A  thoroughly  popularized  voluntary  plan, 
des.gned  to  create  a  r,ense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  mind  of  every  American 
citizen  and  particularly  among  the  workers, 
would  bring  far  greater  results  than  any- 
I  thing  that  can  be  achieved  through  the  ap- 
i    plication  of  force  and  fear 

If  what  I  have  said  herein  has  attracted 
your  interest  sufficiently  to  raise  questions 
in  your  mind  which  you  think  must  be  an- 
swered, perhaps  you  will  do  me  the  honor  of 
letting  me  know  what  they  are. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

Victor  A  Olander 
Secretary  Treasurer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  5  ilegislative  day  of 
WedJiesday.  September  15  > ,  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  I  resident,  I  have 
today  hstened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  the  very  spirited  debate  which 
has  taken  place  between  two  very  able 
representatives  of  the  people,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler!  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  HillI. 
They  spoke  of  millions  of  men  in  uni- 
form. After  the  war  millions  of  men  will 
be  discharged  and  returned  to  civil  life. 
We  are  interested  in  those  men  on  their 
return.  Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  fine  editorial  from  the 
Shreveport  <La.>  Times,  issue  of  October 
1,  1943.  dealinp  with  employment  for 
the  men  who  will  be  returned  to  civil 
life  in  our  country  after  the  war. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.s: 

WHKN   PE.^CE  'ATTACKS"  THIS  NATION 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  returned  from  her 

20  000-mile  v-sit  to  Austiaiia  and  other  south- 

I    west  Pacific  areas  to  call  a  special  press  ccn- 

I   ference  which  was  unusual  In  its  make-up, 


because  she  specifically  asked  men  reporter* 
of  Washington  to  be  present,  although  her 
press  conferences  normally  are  limited  by  her 
to  the  feminine  representatives  of  the  press. 
The  purp>cse  of  the  press  conference,  she 
said,  was  to  make  it  known  that  everywhere 
she  went  in  her  many  travels  she  found  men 
in  uniform  concerned  chiefly  with  one  ques- 
tion— aside  from  winning  the  war.  That 
question  Is,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said,  "Will  we  have 
Jobs  when  we  get  home?" 

There  can  be  no  question  that  when  they 
aren't  thinking  about  killing  or  keeping  from 
getting  killed,  men  in  uniform  are  wondering 
what  they  are  coming  back  to  In  this  coun- 
try, what  they  have  been  fighting  to  pre- 
serve. We  have  seen.  In  confidence,  too  many 
letters  from  the  front  In  which  fighters  ex- 
pressed their  thoughts  privately  to  members 
cf  their  families  and  we  have  talked  privately 
with  too  many  returning  men — wounded  and 
well— not  to  realize  the  truth  of  what  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  reported 

Tlie  question  Is  What  kind  of  Jobs?  That 
qtiesiicn  also  seems  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  men  at  the  front,  but  Mrs.  Roosevelt  did 
not  m.entlon  it.  It  is  natural  to  assume  that 
Mrs  Roosevelt  speaks  of  jobs  for  returning 
men  in  uniform  in  the  philosophy  and  the 
background  of  the  present  Washington  ad- 
ministration— a  phUosophy  which  turns  to 
Government  administration  control  over  citi- 
zen enterprise,  with  a  further  background  of 
constantly  Increasing  Government  "benefits" 
which  actually  are  simply  new  and  greater 
taxes  in  disguise  with  less  and  less  of  citl- 
7.en  responsibility,  of  enterprise,  and  of  aelf- 
initiated  progress. 

We  doubt  very  mufh  If  men  in  uniform  at 
the  front  are  thinking  along  those  lines  when 
they  wonder  about  Jobs  when  they  get  back 
home.  We  believe  they  are  thinking — when 
they  have  time  to  think  of  such  things — as 
much  from  the  standpoint  of  what  kind  ol 
Jol;s  as  well  as  merely  getting  on  a  pay  roll— 
which  might  be  or  become  merely  a  Govern- 
m.ent  pay  roll  controlled  politically  for  politi- 
cal purposes. 

It  was  coincidence,  that  within  a  matter 
of  minutes  after  reading  what  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt had  to  say,  the  wife  of  a  captain  serving 
in  the  Army  overseas  came  in  with  a  letter 
from  her  husband.  He  had  Ideas  of  his  own 
about  Jobs  and  he  said  that  the  queatlon  was 
di.scussed  considerably  by  his  fighting  com- 
rades in  their  spare  moments  when  out  of 
action.  This,  in  effect,  la  what  he  had  to 
say: 

"We  wonder  sometimes  whether  this  war 
is  really  worth  fighting.  It  won't  be  If  w© 
go  home  and  find  that  a  lot  of  the  plans 
being  talked  about  are  In  effect — plans  about 
Jobs  We  want  jobs  of  our  own.  Jobs  we  get 
ourselves  to  work  for  ottrselves.  We  don't 
want  some  big  shot  sitting  around  telling  us 
when  and  where  we  can  work  and  what  we 
get  for  it  and  what  we  must  do  with  it." 

It  is  an  amazing  thing  that  virtually 
everything  that  comes  out  of  the  Washing- 
ton administration  concerning  post-war 
Jobs  deals  openly  or  In  its  hidden  recenses 
with  what  amount  to  New  Deal  doles  often 
obviously  vote  catching,  with  further  Gov- 
ernment control  of  and  socialization  of  the 
right  of  a  free  American  to  work  for  him- 
self, and  with  gifts  for  people  not  needing 
or  not  deserving  them;  all  of  this  to  be  paid 
for  through  constant  passing  of  the  ta« 
collection  hat  among  the  people  as  a  whole. 
What  about  working  Jobs? 
What  about  planning  for  the  millions  who 
are  certain  to  become  very  suddenly  unem- 
ployed when  war  ends — Jobs  for  them  rather 
than  gifts  to  keep  them  Idle  lr:stead  of  pro- 
ductive? 

What  about  working  Jobs  for  the  return- 
ing soldier  at  honest  pay  In  honest  employ- 
ment, Instead  of  guaranteed  benefits  which 
can  only  be  character-destroying  and  nafiou- 
deitroying  pittances? 
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Government  statl'tics  show  thPt  In  pep.ce- 
f.me  this  Nat  en  has  not  employed  mere 
than  11.000.000  men  at  one  time  en  factory 
pay  rolls.  The  Deprrtment  of  Lnbor  states 
that  there  will  be  18.000,000  on  factory  pay 
rolls  by  earlv  next  year  When  war  ends, 
at  least  5.000  000  of  these  will  be  thrown  out 
of  work  at  once,  the  Government  statisti- 
cians estimate.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
about  7.500000  rpther  quic'.:ly  returning 
men  In  uniform,  with  some  2/^00.000  left  In 
uniform  for  an   Indefinite  period. 

That  means  5  000.000  home  factory  workers 
and  about  7.500C00  m.en  in  uniform  simul- 
taneously shifted  from  fighting  forces  and 
production  forces  to  the  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed— a  total  of  12.500.000  suddenly  unem- 
ployed. As  testimony  to  th^  home  estimate, 
the  Government  points  cut  that  sudden  end- 
ing of  war  specifically  would  mean  2.000,000 
persons  dropped  from  exolosives  factory  pay 
roils.  2000,000  more  dropped  quickly  from 
aircraft  factory  pay  rolls,  another  1.000,000 
from  shipbuilding,  and  a  second  l.COO.OOO 
from  shipbuilding  as  quickly  as  vessels  under 
construction  could  b''  completed. 

What  is  the  Wa.shington  administration 
doing  about  this  problem?  So  far  as  tl^ 
public  knows  it  if  talking  about  social  secui^ 
ity  doles  for  men  when  It  should  be  turning 
toward  plans  which  will  let  men  make  Jobs 
for  and  give  Jobs  to  their  fellow  men — and 
which  will  permit  a  man  to  work  honestly 
as  he  sees  Qt  at  honest  and  fair  toil  without 
paying  tribute  to  a  boss,  political  or  other- 
wise. 

As  an  example  of  the  fact  that  little  Is 
being  done  by  the  administration  except  along 
political  lines  and  socialization  lines,  take 
the  case  of  Packard  Motor  Cc.  typical  of  all 
of  the  huge  auto  Industry  which  must  con- 
vert from  war  to  peace.  George  Christopher, 
its  president,  states  that  Packard  could  start 
reproduction  on  Its  1942  models — few  of  which 
ever  reached  the  public — within  4  weeks  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  but — 

"Before  we  can  go  back  to  making  cars 
somebody  has  got  to  tell  us  what  to  do  with 
all  the  Government  equipment  now  filling 
our  plants,"  says  Mr.  Christopher.  "If  the 
war  ended  tomorrow  we  couldn't  move  a  stick 
of  our  own  property  back  Into  production 
from  storage.  The  contracts  section  of  the 
War  Department  put  us  Into  war  work  but 
no  one  in  the  Government  seems  to  know 
who  Is  to  get  us  out  when  the  time  comes." 

That's  the  story  ever^-where  today  in  indus- 
try. It  won't  be  able  to  move  until  the  Gov- 
ernment clears  the  way. 

In  other  words,  a  sudden  end  of  the  war 
now  or  in  the  near  future  would  find  the 
Wastiington  political  controllers  as  unpre- 
pared, as  confused,  and  as  incapable  of  taking 
the  first  steps  in  peace  as  they  were  in  taking 
the  first  steps  in  war  when  Pearl  Harbor  was 
bombed. 

It  Is  about  time  for  Waslilngton  to  think 
of  this — to  think  oX  the  day  when  peace  will 
attack  this  Nation  and  to  be  prepared  for  it 
instead  of  being  helplessly  unprepared — as 
we  were  when  war  came. 


Science  and  Technolo^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueiday.  October  5  (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15).  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  tn- 


serted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  tlie  New  Republic  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  entitled  'Science  and  Tech- 
nology." 

There  beinp:  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCIK-'CE  AMD  TECHNO-Cr.Y 

Natives  of  India  are  not  at  prfFent  aliuwcd 
to  become  citiz-^ns  of  the  Unnetl  S'-^res — a 
handicap  which  they  share  with  the  Chine,  e 
and  other  orientals.  They  are  permitieci  to 
enter  this  country  only  under  special  condi- 
tions, v/ith  great  difficulty  and  coi.s'.ant  in- 
security ret:arding  their  tenure.  A;  parciuly 
cur  Goverrunent  believes  that  Indians  are 
inferior  to  Albanians,  Turks.  Annen.ans,  and 
many  other  races  which  ate  permitted  free 
access  and  free  citizen.'-hip. 

This  country  does  not.  however,  .^corn  to 
take  advantage  of  the  numerous  and  impor- 
tant inventions  aiid  discoveries  of  Indian 
scientists,  whether  resident  m  this  country 
or  in  India.  These  inventions  and  discover- 
ies are  playing  a  valuable  part  in  helpiUg  to 
win  the  war. 

For  example:  Our  troops  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  invention  of  unbreakable  con- 
tainers in  which  even  liquids  can  be  dropped 
from  airplanes  upon  hard  ground  withcui  te- 
ing  shattered.  These  containers  are  the  work 
of  Prof.  Sir  Shanti  Swarup  Bi:atnagar.  direc- 
tor of  the  recently  estab'.ished  All  India  Bstird 
of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Rese:tn.h.  Sir 
Shanti  is  also  the  inventor  of  a  widely  u  ed 
stove  hardly  larger  tnan  a  matchbox,  which 
gives  off  intense  heat  for  12  hours  Irom  a 
single  filling  ol  solid  fuel.  He  haa  produced 
fabrics  and  oiher  materi.ils  resistant  to 
poisonous  gases,  and  cotton  cloth  wuh  the 
insulating   properties   and    varmth   of   wool. 

In  these  days  when  food  is  .^-caice.  there  is 
great  importance  in  a  new  process  which  pre- 
serves car\j,aloup8  almost  perfectly  while  be- 
ing stored  or  niiippcd.  Tiiis  is  the  wurk  of 
Dr.  Jagan  Naih  Sharma.  an  Indian  chen-.;.t 
wlic  lives  in  Los  Anceles  Another  of  Or 
Eharma's  processes  artificially  colcin  oranr.es 
without  hiirm  to  the  fruit  and  has  increased 
the  annual  Income  of  Florida  f  rcvers.  on  good 
but  dull-looking  oranges,  by  $45,000,000.  He 
has  done  Important  work  on  other  vegetables 
and  fruits  as  well. 

The  de?djy  new  flame  throwers  that  the 
American  Army  used  against  the  Japanese 
before  Munda  have  undoubtedly  be;:cfli;.'d 
from  the  work  of  another  Indian  in  America. 
Dr.  Alamjit  D.  Singh,  of  the  University  cl 
Illinois.  He  has  also  made  Important  con- 
tributions to  camouflage.  This  subject  has 
likewise  received  attention  from  an  Indian 
chemist  of  Detroit.  K.  N.  Kathju.  who  has 
collaborated  with  Hexter  and  Sl->epheard  in 
developing  green  and  other  paints  that  can- 
not be  told  from  surrounding  vegetation  even 
under  infra-red  photography. 

American  and  British  soldiers  in  the 
Jungles  of  Burma  are  endangered  by  the  very 
serious  fever  known  as  kala  a^iar.  Fcr  its 
treatment  we  are  indebted  to  another  Indian, 
Sir  Upendranath   Brahamachari. 

The  proportion  of  distinguished  scientists 
among  educated  men  In  India  is  exception- 
ally high,  probably  because  the  situaiien  of 
India  under  British  nile  makes  other  out- 
standing careers  abnormally  diflBcult  Tlie 
proportion  of  scientists  among  Indians  In  the 
United  States  Is  still  higher.  In  relation  to 
their  total  numbers,  Indian  scientists  oi'.t- 
numbered  British  ones  here  by  16  to  1; 
French,  36  to  1;  Germans,  36  to  1;  Span- 
iards, 70  to  1. 

In  a  brief  article  such  as  this,  one  can  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  Indian  scientists  in 
America  and  their  researches.  Dr.  V.  R. 
Kokutnur  is  making  import^ant  contributions 
to  chemical  warfare;  Dr.  Beram  D.  Saklat- 
wall    is  working   In   metal   technology;    Dr. 


Sharat  Kumar  Roy.  Dr.  Yellapragnda  Subar- 
row,  Prof.  Sufcramanyam  Chandrssckhar,  and 
many  more  are  all  doing  valuable  work. 

Some  of  the  Indians  in  India  who  have 
engaged  in  scientllic  research  have  won 
worid-v.-idc  renown.  One  thinks  of  Sir  Jr.g- 
d;sh  Chnncira  Bjse.  Sir  P.  C.  Ray,  Sir  C.  V. 
Ramr.n.  S.  Ramunujan.  Prcf .  M.  N.  Saha,  Prof. 
P.  C.  Miihalanobis,  Sir  Ramnath  Chopra. 
The  no'icn  that  men  like  these  aie  unfit  fcr 
Ame'-icin  citizen-^hlp  that  is  freely  granted 
to  the  most  backward  and  ignorant  Balkan 
peasant  Is  fo  absurd  that  it  needs  no  com- 
ment. 


Crisis  in  Lamb  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOi].  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  TI^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  attention  of  the  War  Food 
Ad.niini.'vtrr'tion  is  bcin<?  given  to  the  seri- 
otl:^  .siiuaticn  that  has  been  developing? 
in  the  lamb  market.  0^.cials  of  the 
Livestock  Division.  War  Pood  Adminis- 
tration, will  meet  in  Chicago,  Thursday, 
with  the  industry's  advisory  committee 
to  canvass  the  feed  situation  and  to  ex- 
plain Iho  market  now  available  through 
the  purcha.SiHS  of  carcasses  for  lend- 
lease  without  requiring  boning. 

Glowers  in  the  West  and  Northwest 
hp.ve  been  cenuinely  alarmed  by  the  lack 
of  buyers  and  the  shorta.ee  of  feed  for 
fattening  lamb.s.  Ordinarily  the  demand 
for  feeder  lamb.->  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
Today  no  buyers  are  in  the  field.  The 
shortaRC  of  feed  is  one  cause.  The  year- 
arcund  ceilins:  is  another.  Feeders  can- 
not look  forwaid  to  a  seasonal  advance. 

Growers  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
buyers  becai!.-e  it  has  not  been  generally 
known  that  Govei-nment  procurement 
agencies  were  authorized  during  the 
simimcr  to  purchase  lambs  in  the  so- 
called  ha^f-fat  or  range-finished  condi- 
tion, lambs  weighing  from  60  to  75 
pound.s  that  would  dress  out  from  30  to 
45  pounds. 

Officials  of  the  National  Wool  Market- 
ing A.>,^ociation  and  growers  in  my  dis- 
trict liave  expi-essed  the  thought  that  if 
10  to  20  percent  of  the  lambs  are  sold  this 
way.  feed  demands  will  be  lightened  and 
the  pres.sure  will  be  off  the  market. 

Officials  in  t^»  Livestock  Division  of 
the  War  Food  Administration  say  that  a 
heavy  run  of  southwestern  ewes  and  a 
shortage  cf  labor  in  the  packing  plants 
have  added  to  the  crisis.  With  a  short- 
age of  help  to  bone  lambs,  the  packers 
could  point  to  heavy  shipments  in  the 
yards  unslauiihtered  and  push  prices 
down.  The  approval  for  shipping  lambs 
in  carcass  without  boning,  obtained  last 
week,  is  designed  to  help  meet  the  labor 
problem. 

Judge  Marvin  Jones,  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator and  W.  O.  Eraser,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Livestock  Division,  have  as- 
sured me  that  the  situation  will  be 
watched  carefully.  Mr.  Fraser  and 
Harry  Reed,  the  Chief  of  the  Division, 
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will  attend  the  meeting  In  Chicago, 
Thursday,  where  both  the  feeding  and 
marketing  situations  will  be  canvassed. 

I  hope  that  this  conference  will  pro- 
duce results  and  make  unnecessary  any 
appeal  for  an  investigation  by  the  Pack- 
ing and  Stockyards  Administration. 


The  Bayous  of  Louisiana 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5, 1943 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain you  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is 
with  justified  pride  that  I  today  direct 
my  remarks  to  you  and  my  colleagues. 

Tomorrow  from  the  Nation's  presses 
comes  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  un- 
derstanding, and  inspiring  stories  of  a 
people  close,  not  only  to  my  heart,  but 
close  to  the  heart  of  everything  that  is 
America — the  Acadians. 

Most  of  you  first  came  to  know  the 
Acadians  during  your  school  days  when 
you  were  enthralled  by  the  immortal 
Evangeline  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow.  I  am  sure  that  even 
today  there  hums  through  your  subcon- 
scious mind  the  beautiful  rhythm  of 
those  opening  lines: 

This  is  the  forest  primeval,  bearded  in  moss 
and  garments  green. 

In  the  tempo  of  modern  times  there 
has  come  another  story  of  the  Acadians. 
This  time  it  is  not  in  poetry  but  in  the 
narrative  language  of  the  hLstorian. 
This  time  the  story  is  revealed  through 
the  eyes  of  the  modern  newspaper  re- 
porter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Harnett  T.  Kane, 
himself  a  native  Louisianian,  gives  to  the 
world  The  Bayous  of  Louisiana,  the 
story  of  that  intriguing,  fascinating, 
spirited  history  which  is  Louisiana. 

I  said  I  directed  these  remarks  to  you 
today  with  pride.  I  am  proud  for  sev- 
eral' reasons.  I  am  proud  that  in  my 
veins  flows  the  blood  of  these  noble,  de- 
voted, and  loyal  people.  My  forebears 
were  among  those  driven  to  the  warm, 
understanding,  comforting  bayous  of 
Louisiana  from  the  village  of  Grand  Pre. 
Prom  my  paternal  and  maternal  ancestry 
there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  names  asso- 
ciated with  the  early  settlers  of  the 
bayous  of  Louisiana.  My  father  and 
mother  and  their  fathers  and  mothers 
before  them  grew  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  on  the  dreamy  bayous  of 
•  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne  Parishes  In 
south  Tx)uisiana.  I  am  proud  that  I 
am  of  this  Acadian  stock. 

I  am  proud  that  tomorrow,  October  6. 
my  mother  has  lived  to  see  the  publica- 
tion of  this  story  of  her  people  on  the 
seventy-third  anniversary  of  her  birth 
along  the  banks  of  one  of  these  bayous 
which  Harnett  Kane  so  vividly  portrays 
in  this  never-to-be-forgotten  book. 
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I  am  proud  that  The  Bayous  of  Loui- 
siana has  not  only  come  from  the  pen 
of  a  native  Louisianian  but  I  am  fur- 
ther proud  that  I  have  worked  along- 
side Harnett  Kane  as  a  fellow  news- 
paperman, as  a  fellow  reporter,  I  have 
seen  Harnett  Kane  grow  great  in  stature 
in  his  chosen  field  and  today  he  stands 
alongside  of  such  Louisiana  historians 
as  Grace  King  and  Lyle  Saxon.  In  two 
books  he  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  will  be 
accepted  as  one  of  Louisiana's  outstand- 
ing narrators. 

Harnett  Kane's  first  book.  Louisiana 
Hayride,  is  well  known  to  you.  In  The 
Bayous  of  Louisiana  he  has  taken  an- 
other direction  in  the  history  of  Loui- 
siana but  he  has  not  changed  his  mas- 
terly presentation  or  his  understanding 
of  his  subject. 

For  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  ' 
a  full-length  volume  offers  a  completely 
ssrmpathetic  and  truthful  interpretation 
of  the  fabulously  rich  scene  of  south 
Louisiana,  and  of  the  generous-spirited 
people  who  live  along  and  about  its  dis- 
tinctive waterways,  the  bayous.  Mr. 
Kane  refers  to  these  people  as  "the  Free 
French-Americans  of  Louisiana,"  and 
he  has  struck  a  happy  note  and  offered 
a  theme  of  some  import  in  the  present 
strife-torn  world. 

The  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  Loui- 
siana waterways  are  descendants  of  the 
Acadians,  who  moved  from  Prance  to 
Canada  and  lived  in  the  latter  area  for 
many  years.  The  Acadians'  forefathers 
were  victims,  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, of  a  cruel  destiny  such  as  has  been 
suffered  repeatedly  by  men  and  women 
of  current  years.  They  were  gathered 
together  and  expelled  overnight  from 
the  homes  that  had  been  theirs  for  gen- 
erations. "PamUies  were  sometimes 
separated  at  the  shore."  Mr.  Kane  tells 
us,  "children  shrieking  as  their  mothers 
pulled  into  boats  without  them;  old 
women  were  held  back  as  their  sons 
were  taken  on  other  vessels.  They  were 
to  understand  that  there  was  nothing 
left  behind  to  which  to  return — from  the 
water  they  could  see  the  outlines  of  their 
homes  in  flames.  The  dikes  that  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  had  raised 
were  being  broken."  Does  not  this  have 
a  familiar  ring  to  men  and  women  of 

today?  ^       . 

The  Acadians  were  to  be  scattered 
among  the  American  Colonies  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard— to  be  dispersed  as  a 
people,  their  identity  to  be  forever  lost. 
But  these  victims  fought  back,  quietly 
but  surely.  Many,  of  course,  died  of  cold 
and  of  hunger,  or  of  the  weight  of  tragedy 
that  hung  upon  them.  But,  as  Mr.  Kane 
puts  it,  they  "held  fast  to  their  hopes  and 
to  their  small  possessions":  they  never 
forgot  and  they  held  together.  A  scant 
band  or  two  heard  of  far-away,  friendly 
Louisiana,  and  they  came  to  it  and  were 
welcomed.  "And  now."  he  declares,  "the 
fertile  acres  of  Louisiana  near  the  Gull 
of  Mexico  became  the  promised  land  of 
the  Acadians." 

Here  the  people  set  to  work,  day  and 
night.  At  the  back  of  their  thoughts  was 
a  resolution— here,  in  Louisiana,  there 
must  grow  up  and  remain  a  citadel  of 
their  own.    The  bayous  of  Louisiana  be- 


came their  places  and  their  ways  were 
fltted  to  their  scene.  It  is  a  watery 
locale,  this  south  Louisiana,  a  place  of 
mary  water  passages,  of  large  bayous 
and  small  ones,  lakes,  lagooni:,  some  of 
them  tiny  outlets;  others,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Kane,  "celebrated  in  gallant  song 
and  gay  anecdote."  He  describes  graph- 
ically the  bayous  themselves: 

Prodigal  in  number  and  In  combination, 
they  make  a  kind  of  lacework  out  of  land. 
curving,  twisting,  curling  back,  branching  to 
meet  others,  splitting,  resplltting. 

They  have  thus  set  the  design  within 
which  these  Louisianians  lived  and  en- 
joyed their  lives.  The  waterways  were 
the  original  highways;  in  many  places 
they  still  remain  the  main  routes  of 
movement.  The  banks  of  the  bayous 
were  the  main  stretches  of  dry  land — 
often  the  only  such  stretches  for  many 
miles — and  on  these  ridges  the  men  and 
women  built  their  homes.  They  lived  by 
the  waterways,  traded  on  them,  visited 
along  them,  adapted  their  ways  to  their 
streams. 

The  result.  Mr.  Kane  notes,  is  a  "cul- 
ture without  parallel  in  the  United 
States,  warm  and  rich  in  values,  fitting 
no  mold  but  its  own."  Here,  he  says, 
there  "ensued  a  near-miracle  of  growth 
and  revolution,  a  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  the  human  will."  It  Is  fertile 
area,  sometimes  amazingly  fertile.  As 
the  author  puts  it: 

From  the  bayou  and  its  land  cornea  rich 
produce  of  thick  black  soU,  warm  air.  and  the 
slow  waters  themselves — ^a  varied  life  on  Etem. 
on  paw,  on  wing,  on  gill,  that  may  be  over- 
whelming in  range,  in  teeming  numbera,  and 
In  lush  variety. 

Nature  la  in  a  free-handed  mood  In  thla 
South  Louisiana.  From  these  places  of  con- 
centrated fertilizing,  the  washings  of  many 
soils,  come  Jumbo  shrimp  and  Spanish  moss 
and  tabasco  peppers  Imported  originally  from 
Mexico,  soft-shell  crabs,  alligators  and 
diamond-back  terrapin,  salt  and  other  min- 
erals in  great  burled  pillars,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  amphibious  creattires  of  any  part  of 
the  continent.  And  the  soU  produce*  three 
crops  a  year,  while  some  localities  boast  of 
four. 

Some  may,  however,  have  seen  the  pre- 
vailing wetness,  felt  the  discomfits  of  iso- 
lation, or  feared  the  hazards  of  the  scene. 
The  Acadian  saw  wealth  before  him  and 
worked  to  achieve  its  promise.  To  quote 
further  from  The  Bayous  of  Louisiana: 

He  tugged  at  his  strips  of  land  and  his 
water  edges,  changed  tbem.  improved  them, 
and  extended  them,  turning  semUiquld 
wastes  into  nowerlng  gardens.  •  •  • 
Then  he  turned  to  marsh  and  water  and  air 
for  the  indications  of  wealth  that  each  held. 
His  became  the  economy  of  the  little  col- 
lector. He  flahed.  trapped,  hunted,  picked 
mess,  made  a  series  of  part  livlngB  through 
the  years.  The  country  remained  one  of 
small  men  at  small  occupations. 

Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  Louisiana  Acadian  lived  a  life  that 
was  little  different,  in  many  respects, 
from  those  of  his  forefathers.  But  these 
Acadians  were  Americans;  even  though 
many  of  them,  isolated  as  they  were. 
knew  only  the  French  tongue.  They 
have  fought  in  every  war  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  since  Louisiana  became 
part  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  early 
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1800  s.  They  have  taken  a  large  role  in 
peacetime  in  the  affairs  of  their  State, 
contributing  their  sons  to  the  ranks  of 
Louisiana  Gpvernors  and  lawmakers  and 
representatives  in  Washington.  They 
have  cJung  to  many  of  the  gallant  tradi- 
tions of  Fiance;  and  yet  they  have  be- 
come true  Americans. 

Mr.  Kane  sums  up  the  situation  in  apt 
phiases : 

The  case  of  the  Acadian  may.  in  fact,  be 
one  of  the  answers  to  In-patient  and  Intol- 
erant men  who  cry.  In  the  namie  of 'Ameri- 
canism, for  quick  and  complete  absorption 
of  all  differences  into  a  common  whole.  Such 
partisans,  desiring  a  leveling  down  to  a  flat 
monotony,  forget  that  the  ideal  of  the  Na- 
tion's good  life  is  the  sum  total  of  many  con- 
tributing forces,  of  many  origins. 

Meanwhile  the  south  Louisianian  has 
enjoyed  himself.  His  has  been  a  philos- 
ophy of  "joie  de  vivre,"  an  appreciation 
of  life's  good  things — an  enjoyment  of 
life's  jokes  and  its  pleasures.  He  has 
been  no  dour  Puritan,  but  a  man  of  tol- 
erance and  understanding.  He  has  not 
sought  to  force  others  to  conform  to  a 
narrow  pattern  of  his  own;  he  has  made 
allowances  for  difTerences  among  men 
and  their  ways.  Mr.  Kane,  in  a  series 
of  striking  chapters,  tells  of  his  observa- 
tions as  he  lived  among  the  good-hu- 
mored folk  or  the  bayous,  enjoying  their 
warm-natured  sociability  and  their 
pleasant  humors. 

Yet  the  bayou  people  can  be  serious 
and  earnest  when  the  times  call  for  it. 
As  Mr.  Kane  tells  it,  these  children  of 
the  Acadians  are  sending  their  sons 
across  the  sea  today  to  fight  another  and 
worse  tyranny  than  their  ancestors  suf- 
fered, and  are  working  lo  liberate  their 
people's  former  home,  Prance,  from  the 
clutches  of  nazidom.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  these  free  French-Americans. 

The  volume  is  a  richly  packed  pano- 
rama of  a  striking  Amepcan  scene — the 
salt  marshes  along  the  gulf,  the  "garden 
bayous"  along  which  great  lines  of  mas- 
sive oaks  grow  in  splendor;  the  expanses 
of  the  prairies;  the  meadows  of  the  Evan- 
gehne  country.  Mr.  Kane  tells  of  pres- 
ent-day Acadians  who  are  "share-crop- 
pers in  fur,  in  a  semitropical  fur  empire 
that  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Frozen 
North."  gathering  more  furs  than  the 
hunters  of  Canada  or  Alaska.  Others 
sometimes  spend  lonely  months  in  houses 
that  are  "only  boxes  on  stilts  above  the 
water"  and  suffer  the  forces  of  hurri- 
canes that  "break  men  and  houses  to  bits, 
crushing  islands  into  ruins  of  sand." 
Others  work  as  sea-going  oil  men  in 
fields  that  stretch  out  into  the  water. 
On  the  small  bayous,  long  lines  of  houses 
extend  in  single  file,  with  a  "life  that  has 
the  flavor  of  another  Venice — a  Main 
Street  on  the  water."  The  author  de- 
scribes shrimp-fleet  blessings:  long  trips 
among  men  who  work  many  hours,  day 
in  and  day  out,  at  the  back-breaking 
work  of  oyster  cultivation;  of  buggy  wed- 
dings in  the  prairie  sections,  in  which  a 
file  of  40  or  50  vehicles  extends  across  the 
grasslands,  and  of  pathetic  funeral  pro- 
cessions by  water. 

All  in  all.  it  is  a  sympathetic,  deeply 
appreciative  picture  of  a  place  and  peo- 
ple, such  as  has  seldom  been  offered.    In 


advance  of  publication,  incidentally,  the 
book  has  been  having  a  large  .sale,  sev- 
eral times  greater  than  that  of  Mr. 
Kane's  earlier  work,  the  widely  acclaimed 
national  best  seller,  Louisiana  Hay- 
ride.  This,  together  with  warmly  laud- 
atory advance  reviews,  is  indication  of 
a  wide  public  approval.  It  also  means 
that  my  country  and  my  people  of  South 
Louisiana  will  be  better  understood  by 
other  Americans  of  other  States.  Loui- 
siana and  the  South  as  well  will  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Kane  for  this 
masterful  work  of  interpretation.  Amer- 
ica, in  these  troubled  times,  as  perhaps 
never  before,  needs  such  sympathetic  in- 
terpretation of  one  group  of  Americans 
to  another.  The  Bayous  of  Louisiana 
is  the  kind  of  book,  based  on  intelligent 
observation  and  written  in  masterly 
style,  that  helps  dispel  un-American 
tolerance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  you  The 
Bayous  of  Louisiana  by  Harnett  T. 
Kane. 


Excerpts  From  Radio  Address  by 
Lisa  Sergio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  5.  1943 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  1  include  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  broadcast  delivered 
bv  Lisa  Sergio,  September  28,  1943.  over 
Station  WEIL.  New  York  City: 

Roughly  speaking,  the  ma'cr  pciuts  at  i.ssue 
between  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on 
one  side  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  other 
are:  One.  the  question  of  Russia's  bound- 
aries; two,  the  question  of  Ru.'iSias  cocpera- 
tlcn  in  fighting  Jnpan;  thre?.  the  queFtion  of 
the  role  that  the  populations  of  the  world,  as 
masses,  are  going  to  be  allowed  to  play  in  re- 
building the  world.  The  view  held  by  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  difTer  considerably. 
Russia  is  seeking  European  boundaries  which 
constituted  an  Improvement  en  those  slie  l-.ad 
in  1939.  nils  would  mean,  no  doubt,  a  por- 
tion of  Poland,  cf  Finland,  of  the  Baltic 
States  to  be  included  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  there  do  exist  pledges  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  the 
effect  that  all  countries  will  havo  their 
boundaries  restored.  The  pledges  are  not 
detailed.  Both  London  and  Washmgtua  have 
carefully  steered  very  clear  of  detailed  com- 
mitments on  boundary  lines,  but  even  so 
on  the  Polish  question,  in  parf.cular.  Poland's 
demands  are  known  and  so  are  Russia's  in- 
tentions. And  they  do  not  tally.  In  fact,  as 
Edgar  Mowrer  pointed  out  in  his  column  in 
the  New  York  Post  this  morning,  the  future 
of  Poland  will  be  one  of  the  major  points  of 
discussion  at  Mo-cow  no  doubt.  Poland  is 
not  going  to  be  represented  at  those  dis- 
cussions. Let  us  remember  that  one  cf  the 
events  of  recent  history  which  m.Hle  the 
Soviet  Union  very  suspicious  of  the  clrmo- 
cratic  sincerity  of  the  western  powers  wa.^  tiie 
famous  Munich  affair.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  one  country  whose  fate  hung  in  the 


balance.  Czcchoslcvakia.  was  not  represented 
at  Munich. 

It  has  always  been  the  Kremlin's  conten- 
tion that  France  and  Britain  should  have  not 
only  a-k?d  Ru.ssia  to  join  that  conference 
because  .'■he  was  pledged  to  defend  Czecho- 
slovakia, but  should  have  refused  to  discuss 
with  Hitier  unless  Czechoslovakia,  too.  was 
reprei-ented.  The  Kremlin  said  that  the 
Munich  Pact  was  the  total  betrayal  of  democ- 
racy. No  one.  I  am  sure,  could  differ  with 
Moscow  on  this  point.  Now,  Poland's  fate  is 
to  be  discussed,  and  Poland  is  not  going  „o  be 
represented,  or  at  least  there  is  no  indication 
that  she  will.  Wculd  Russia  not  have  greater 
re.si  ect  for  the  British  and  American  Powers 
If  they  refused  to  discuss  Poland  unless  Po- 
land were  represented?  If  the  Kremlin  re- 
fused to  liave  a  Polish  representative  it  would 
still  pay  the  western  allies  to  stick  to  their 
guns  and  Insist  further.  Russia  is  a  realist 
in  her  policy 

If  the  Anglo-American  powers  do  not  yield 
to  h(  r  demar.ds  m  spite  of  pledges  they  have 
made  winch  conflict  with  Russian  demands, 
Russian  re>pect  for  the  democracies  will  in- 
ciease.  rather  than  decrease.  If  the  reverse 
occurs,  that  is  our  yielding  to  all  Russian  de- 
mands and  thereby  forfeiting  our  promises 
to  uther  nations  would  indicate  that  the 
promises  and  pledges  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  not  to  be  trusted,  Russia 
would  not  trust  them  herself  where  such 
promises  might  concern  her.  And  the  whole 
of  Russian  policy  would  so  far  seem  .to  In- 
dicate that  they  wculd  be  much  more  solid, 
much  more  reliable  if  they  were  embedded 
in  the  cement  of  the  determination  shown 
by  both  sides  to  uphold  pledges  made  and 
ideals  extolled.  Russia  could  hardly  inteid 
to  fight  a  war  against  Britain  and  America 
for  the  sake  of  the  boundary  of  Poland.  In 
fact  one  will  respect  us  much  more  if  we 
shew  a  willingness  even  to  fight  for  the  sake 
of  promises  made  to  that  country  or  to  any 
other.  Russia  has  been  willing  to  forfeit 
good  will  in  London  and  Washington  to  up- 
hold General  de  Gaulle  through  thick  and 
thin  There  are  millions  of  people  all  over 
the  world  who  admire  Russia  for  that  as 
much  as  they  do  for  her  military  might.  So 
we  liave  a  cl. Mice  in  Moscow  to  redeem  a  rec- 
ord in  this  field  which  i.s  not  as  good  as  it 
might  be  Let  us  hope  if  the  chance  comes 
that  we  shall  not  pas.-:  it  un. 


U'iski!!ed  Workers,  $214  a  Month 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF    MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1^43 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  aiticle  written  by  me 
for  and  appearing  in  the  September  issue 
of  tht'  R»  adtr'.s  Dice.st: 

UNSKILLED    WORKERS:      S21--     A    MONTH 

I  Bv   Ai  r.YRT  J    Engel,'  Member  of  Congress 
from  Michigan)  ^ 

We  are  making  war  on  inflation  every- 
where e.xcept  at  the  spot  where  it  starts.  It 
starts  at  the  point  where  the  Government 
poiirs  money  into  the  cash  drawer  of  the 
makers  of  war  goods.     If  not  checked  there, 


'Mr  Engf-l  is  donating  the  payment  he 
received  lur  this  art:cle  to  Arm.y  welfare  pur- 
poses. 
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It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  check  else- 
where. 

I  am  B  member  of  the  House  committee 
which  looks  after  Viar  Department  appropria- 
tlons.  I  believe  It  to  be  my  duty  not  merely 
to  provide  funds  for  this  war  but  to  see 
what  iB  being  done  with  them.  To  find  out 
why  a  30-ton  tank  costs.  $80,000  and  a  105- 
mm.  gun  costs  $21,000,  I  have  visited  47  war 
plants.  Interviewing  personnel  and  inspect- 
ing books. 

What  I  saw  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
to  me  why  our  war  is  costing  so  much  and 
why  Inflation  is  on  the  march.  The  story  of 
inflation  Is  to  be  found  in  the  pay  rolls  of 
our  war  factories.  The  figures  I  use  here  are 
not  figures  I  got  from  a  feUow  who  got  them 
from  another  fellow.  I  have  certified  copies 
of  the  actual  pay  rolls. 

When  you  look  at  a  pay  roll  you  see  names, 
wages,  and  occupations — welders,  drillers, 
fliers,  assemblers,  and  so  on.  This  looks  like 
highly  skilled  labor.  But  when  you  go  Into 
the  plant  and  see  and  talk  with  the  people 
at  the  drlUs  and  machines,  you  find  out  that 
a  lot  of  It  is  not  skilled  at  all.  Workers  who 
are  really  skilled  should  get  high  wages;  but 
in  our  war  plant*  excessive  wages  are  being 
paid  to  people  with  little  or  no  skill. 

Many  plants  have  training  courses  where 
they  turn  a  housewife  or  a  youthful  corn- 
husker  into  a  welder  or  driller  or  even  an 
electrician  in  a  couple  of  weeks  or  a  month. 
Here  Is  ar.  advertlbemcnt  which  has  been  put 
into  many  newspapers  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Servlct  —  Government  oper- 
ated—and which  tells  Its  own  story.  It  Is 
topped  by  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  girl. 
Ti-en  follows: 

"This  Is  Louise  Blank.  Badge  No.  — ,  who 
won  beauty  contests  befor"  the  war.  Now 
she  is  helping  to  win  the  war  by  welding 
on  Liberty  ships  In  the  Richmond  shipyards. 
Changing  over  from  a  housewife  to  a  welder 
has  left  her  smile  Intact." 
Then  comes  the  meat  in  the  coconut: 
"You  can  do  what  Louise  Is  doing!  We 
will  train  you  to  weld  and  pay  you  at  the 
rate  of  $214  a  month  during  the  short  train- 
ing period.  Scon  you'll  be  equipped  with 
knowledge  that  will  win  you  pay  up  to  $270 
a  month." 

Is  It  hard  work?  Can  a  frail  woman  handle 
a  heavy  welding  torch?  Another  Govern- 
ment ad  shows  a  smiling  gh-l  in  evenirig 
clothes,  who  says: 

"I  flnd  my  work  no  harder  than  a  good 
day's  housekeeping.  My  welding  torch 
weighs  only  one  pound.  I  earn  $270  a  month. 
There's  a  Job  like  that  waiting  for  you." 

If  she  or  he  works  on  the  swing  or  early 
night  shift  there  Is  a  10  percent  wage  Increase; 
on  the  graveyard  or  late  night  shift  the  ad- 
dition is  15  percent.  Translated  into  weekly 
earnings,  this  means  that  an  18-year-old 
girl  Just  out  of  high  school  or  a  grocery  clerk 
can  get  $49^28  a  week  while  learning  and 
then  soon  earn  $62.30  regular  weekly  pay, 
$60.50  on  the  swing  shift,  or  $71.69  on  the 
graveyard  shift.  Wages  suitable  for  highly 
skilled  artisans  who  have  spent  years  learn- 
ing their  trades  are  being  paid  to  people  for 
work  which  they  can  do  after  a  few  weeks* 
training  on  a  one-purpose  machine  tool. 

Machine-gun  assembler.  That  sounds  like 
a  very  skilled  occupation.  But  a  buck  pri- 
vate In  a  machine-gun  outfit  must  know 
how  to  knock  down  flnd  reassemble  a  ma- 
•  chine  gun  to  the  smallest  part — and  do  It 
Blindfolded.  Pay:  $50  a  month,  board  and 
lodging.  But  here  In  a  war  plant  a  man 
gets  from  $4,700  to  $8,741  a  year  for  the 
same  work— mintis  the  risk.  If  Lt.  Gen. 
Brehon  Somervell,  who  heads  the  whole  sup- 
ply division  of  the  Army,  were  to  throw  up 
his  Jcb  and  take  to  gun  assembling,  he  could 
get  a  pay  raise  of  $241.  He  gets  only  $8,500. 
These  rates,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  not 
union  rates.  I  found  plants  paying  twice 
the  union  rates.  I  asked  about  thl».  Z  wa« 
told  those  rates  were  obsolete. 


In  one  plant  I  took  the  names  of  25  flier* 
on  machine  guns.  These  men  are  now  get- 
ting from  $4,200  to  $8,004  a  year.  I  com- 
pared their  earnings  In   1941  and   1942.     In 

1941  they    earned    collectively    $87,000.     In 

1942  they   got  $171,000 — Just  about  double. 
I  fotind  simlllar  conditions  elsewhere. 

Totally  unskUled  workers  are  alao  getting 
fat  pay  checks.  One  elderly  gentleman  told 
me.  "I  am  67  years  old.  I  was  a  pensioner 
at  40  bucks  a  month.  Now  I  am  a  sweeper 
in  the  factory  at  40  bucks  a  week.  Easy 
money,  eh?"  In  one  plant  I  found  two  ele- 
vator men  getting  more  than  $60  a  week.  A 
Janitor  in  one  plant  was  getting  $61  a  week — 
more  than  some  of  the  lower-bracket  engi- 
neers. Another  advertisement  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  reads:  "Dish- 
washers, waiters,  and  kitchen  men.  Wages 
$250  a  month,  board  and  lodging.  Olympic 
Commissary." 

There  is  no  special  skUl  required  of  a 
stock  chaser.  It  Is  the  kind  of  work  for 
which  industrial  planU  pay  from  $25  to  $35 
a  week.  Yet  I  found  stock  chasers  getting 
$201  a  month  with  $283  overtime.  Total: 
$484  a  month — $5,808  a  year.  I  found  an- 
other plant  where  the  average  pay  of  the 
whole  plant  is  $5,100  a  year  with  big  Christ- 
mas bonuses  in  addition. 

All  this  not  only  adds  to  the  cost  of  the 
war,  but  it  is  bad  for  morale.  The  people 
who  work  in  these  war  plants  at  these  high 
wages  live  next  door  to  people  who  still  hold 
down  Jobs  In  civilian  plants  at  very  little 
above  the  old  level?  What  Is  going  on  In 
the  minds  of  people  who  are  gettUag  the  old 
wages,  now  frozen?  In  the  mind,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  girl  getting  $18  or  $25  In  a  store 
while  one  of  her  former  fellow  saleswomen 
gets  $67 .a  week? 

The  mistake  we  made  was  to  let  wages  get 
outrageously  out  of  balance  before  we  froae 
them  For  Instance,  the  15  nonoperatlng 
railroad  and  steamship  brotherhoods — clerks, 
station  and  express  employees — say  bitterly 
that  they  have  gotten  no  raise  at  all  since 
the  war,  that  their  wages  are  frozen  at  pre- 
war levels  and  they  have  agreed  not  to  strike. 
Our  Government  gets  piously  indignant  at 
coal  miners  who  must  work  hard  at  a  highly 
skilled  and  dangerous  occupation  to  earn 
$40  a  week  whUe  that  same  Government 
oCfers  $250  a  month,  board  and  lodging  to 
dishwashers,  and  pays  girls  $55.80  a  week  to 
learn  how  to  mend  shoes  at  a  Government 
arsenal.  The  Government  cannot  create 
these  wide  differences  in  wages  and  expect 
the  people  to  like  It. 

The  flood  of  excessive  wages  In  our  war 
plants  is  creating  a  vast  excess  of  pxirchaslng 
power,  putting  a  pressure  on  prices  which 
O.  P.  A.  seems  powerless  to  control.  This  re- 
sultf  in  Uiflation.  At  the  same  time,  exces- 
sive costs  force  the  Government  to  engage  In 
excessive  borrowing,  which  is  also  inflation- 
ary. This  situation  is  extremely  dangerous. 
The  administration  and  the  leaders  In  busi- 
ness and  In  labor  must  rise  to.  the  heights  of 
the  highest  courage,  bring  the  whole  menac- 
ing spiral  to  a  halt,  and  then  seek  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  revise  It. 


Address  by  Archbishop  SpcUman  at  Holy 
Name  RaUy,  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  5  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  a  deeply  moving  and  elo- 
quent prayer  delivered  by  Most  Reverend 
Francis  J.  Spellman.  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  at  a  great  re- 
ligious and  patriotic  Holy  Name  gather- 
ing of  75.000  people  at  the  Polo  Grounds 
in  New  York  City,  Sunday.  October  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko. 
as  follows: 

I  ask  you  to  continue  to  pray  for  otir  be- 
loved country  that  she  may  be  In  the  fore- 
front of  nations  that  under  God  stand  lor 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all  men.  especially 
the  persecuted,  the  opiffeased,  and  the 
minorities.  Every  country  and  every  race 
has  contributed  to  the  building  of  America; 
and  America,  grateful,  has  given  of  her  heart, 
her  head,  and  hands,  has  given  of  her  body 
and  her  soul  to  help  all  men,  to  help  all 
nations  both  small  and  great. 

I  beg  you  to  pray  for  our  President,  for  all 
our  duly  elected  and  appointed  officers  of 
government,  that  they  may  be  guided  aright 
in  these  perUous  times,  that  they  may  be 
strong  In  the  courageous  doing  of  their 
superhuman  tasks. 

I  ask  you  to  pray — ^I  need  not  ask  you — 
for  our  boys  in  the  armed  services,  the  mil- 
lions of  them  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 
the  himdreds  of  thousands  of  them  from  our 
city  and  SUte,  the  126.584  from  this  arch- 
diocese of  New  York.  Particularly  wlU  you 
pray  for  those  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marine* 
who  are  on  foreign  duty  in  the  battle  areas. 
From  moment  to  moment  they  are  facing 
death,  bravely  accepting  dangers  for  America 
and  for  us.  You  will  pray  for  the  wounded 
In  hospitals,  who  have  so  gallantly  per- 
formed noble  service  for  our  country's  life, 
our  country's  ideals,  and  our  country's  fu- 
ture. Nor  need  I  ask  you  to  remember  and 
to  pray  for  all  our  honored  dead,  whose 
crosses  dot  the  hillside  and  vales  around  the 
world,  672  of  them  from  our  archdiocese. 

pope's    DANCn    SSCAIXXD 

I  ask  you  to  pray  for  our  Holy  Father, 
Pope  Plus  xn,  as  he  with  sorrowful  heart 
looks  with  appeal  to  his  children  In  all  the 
world;  not  that  he  be  spared  to  life,  for 
death  to  him  In  his  agony  of  suffering  would 
be  a  mercy,  and  a  martyr's  death  for  him 
would  be  the  traditional  following  of  the 
way  of  many  who  have  sat  in  Peter's  chair. 
Not  for  him  therefore  do  I  plead,  but  for  his 
cause,  the  cause  of  Christ,  the  cause  of 
right,  the  cause  of  civilization.  I  beg  for 
prayers  that  Rome,  the  city  of  the  eoul. 
eternal  Rome,  be  spared  destruction;  and 
above  all  that  Rome  be  not  destroyed  by  lis 
by  baiting  us.  And  from  our  soul's  deep 
depths  we  plead  again  for  our  beloved  land. 

AMBOCA,  BXBOItir 

Lord,  lift  this  mighty  host  that  Is  America; 
Recoiisecrate  us  In  devotion  to  Thee. 
Too  oft  have  we  forgot  our  heritage  of  faith — 
The  mess  of  pottage  to  our  eyes  was  dear. 
The  gold  within  our  coffers  deadened  us. 
We.  who  by  natiire  are  Jjetween  the  earth  and 

sky. 
Earthward  have  sunk,  and  drvmk  at  miraged 

visions. 
But  now.  reborn. 

We  lift  again  to  Thee  our  nation's  soul. 
Behold,  we  are  Thy  wheat, 
Nurtured  beneath  the  sunshine  of  the  plains; 
We  are  Thy  grapes  from  \  ineyards  in  the  sun. 
And  timber  from  Thy  forests; 
Ours  are  the  Iron  sinews  torn  from  earth's 

deep  breast. 
And  oil  from  her  rich  arteries. 

O  God.  we  build  anew  and  dedicate  again  to 

Thee 
The  host  and  temple  of  America — 
Many  we  are.  In  space  wide  worlds  apart. 
But  we  are  one  today. 
Made  one  by  this,  our  common  will: 
That  righteousness  again  shall  walk  among 

the  sons  of  men. 
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Ndw.  welded  ot  our  pain, 

We  would  again  be  what  our  forebears  were, 

Men  who  did  worship  Thee. 

And  raindtul  of  Thy  Fatherhood. 

Coiiid    reach    to    brothers    oer    the    sea    a 

brother's  hand. 
In  every  man  we  found  Thy  Image  then. 
And   flnduii?.  wrote  our  nation's  creed. 
A  pledge  that  made  us  the  Samaritan 
To  the  oppressed  and  lowly  cf  the  earth. 
In   those  far  dajs.  our  soul  waa  young  and 

clear 
We  opened  arms  to  all  who  suffered  wrong; 
We  bowed  not.  ;n  our  youth,  however  strong 

the  foe. 
For  we  were  strong  in  loyalty  to  Thee. 
And  strong  In  faith  that  ail  men  should  be 

free 
And  worship  Tiiec   in   liberty,  as  conscience 

should  d.rect 

And  now. 

Arnidht  ih)<  luins  of  a  world  that  strove 

To  prosper  and  to  live  apart  from  what  was 

bougnt 
On  Calvary  by  Christ,  Thy  Bon — 
Now  we  come  back  by  that  well-trodden  way 
That  prodigals  of  every  age  have  walked. 
Back  to  our  higher  destiny — to  Thee, 
Our  Father  and  our  Ocd, 
And.  kneeling  in  the  valley  of  our  grief, 
Rededicate  (both  we  who  here  must  work 
And  those,  our  sons  and  brothers  overseas, 
Who  still  perhaps  must  die,) 
Rededicate  ourselves  to  the  great  task  that 

still  remains. 
That  on  the  altar  of  our  common  victory, 
Not  to  a  gcd  of  war. 
But  to  the  Lord  cf  Peace, 
We  give  ourselves  anew  within  the  wounds 
Of  Him  in  Whom  all  men  are  one — 
For  all  may  yet  redeem  their  faulty  past. 
Held  In  these  wounded  Hands  of  Christ,  our 

Great  H'gh  Priest. 

We  are  a  single  host  of  grateful  love  for  Thee, 
A  single  will  for  universal  peace  for  men, 
A  single  soul  ot  righteousness  to  come! 
Lord,  lift  this  mighty  host  that  is  America, 
Reconsecrate  us  now  in  Thy  Son's  Holy  Name. 
Amen. 


The  Phenomenal  Growth  of  the  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or   M.ASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  5  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  WAI£H.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  en- 
titled ''The  Phenomenal  Growth  of  the 
Navy."  dehvered  by  me  at  the  John  Barry 
crtebration,  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  Mass,, 
Sunday.  September  19,  1943, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

So  much  has  been  written  and  spoken 
concerning  the  life,  achievements,  and  serv- 
ices cf  John  Barry  that  there  la  little  new 
Information  avaUable.  His  life  story,  how- 
ever, will  bear  repetition,  for  it  will  serve  to 
prompt  our  people  to  emulate  the  high  Ideals 
and  fine  courage  of  this  naval  hero — fre- 
quently referred  to  as  the  father  of  the 
American  Navy. 

The  great  patriot,  whose  memory  we  re- 
call tonight,  and  who  received  from  none 
otiier  than  President  Washington  himself 
the  commission  of  captain,  was  born  m  Ire- 
land, probably  in  1745. 


Though  his  native  land  had  never  been 
very  consplctious  a.s  a  seafaring  country,  yet 
John  Barry  was  possessed  to  a  marked  degree 
of  the  great  versatility  which  Is  character- 
istic of  the  Celtic  race,  for  he  followed  the 
sea  from  his  childhood.  Inspired  by  a  burn- 
ing spirit  to  fight  for  personal  libeity  and 
disheartened  by  the  distressetl  condition  in 
his  native  land,  he  came  to  America  as  a 
young  man. 

When  the  American  Revoiuiion  broke  out 
he  waa  In  command  of  a  meichani  •> es.-e!. 
Black  Prince,  owned  by  John  Nixon  or  Phila- 
delphia. 

Later,  when  the  Continental  ConertJis  .iu- 
thorlzed  in  the  early  days  of  tlic  H.  vcluilon 
the  fitting  out  of  two  armed  ;e.-M;]n  of  10 
and  14  gtins.  re-.t-pectively  aiid  B.irry.  upon 
offering  his  n^rvitcs  to  the-  Govetnmi'iit.  w.i» 
promptly  given  comn;aiifl  of  ti.e  I,t-im(/ton, 
one  >t  the  tw(j  purchased— th<-  bemniuiit;  of 
Amencan-owned  naval  vew,f'ih 

After  the  Lesingtun  »;ille.l  (j\it  i-t  Phl5;i- 
delphia  with  Bariy  in  civini.iaiid  oi.  M..rch 
31,  1770.  he  encouiiteicd  w.'!  t.io  Capt,-,  of 
Virginia  the  ::duard,  an  auxiiiury  vess.  1  to 
the  Briti.sh  nian-cf-wur,  Lin  r pool  B..rry 
opened  tiie  and  atier  a  df.^poi.ite  li^ht  of 
an  hour  and  twenty  rniiuiics  he  captured 
her  and  brought  her  into  Ph:ladelphia  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  glorious  naval  rccoid 
which  continued  tiil  his  cle.'.lii.  25  :ea:s  kuer 
Continuing  ir.  conmiar.d  ot  the  Lcxrngtcn 
until  October  18,  1776.  he  cipiiufd  several 
privately  armed  vet^;.t'.s 

Prom  the  Lexinaton  he  was  given  ccni- 
mand  of  the  Efjlng^.am.  to  which  comr.u;r.d 
Congress  appointed  him  whiie  the  vessel  was 
being  built 

For  a  brief  time  there  wus  a  !v,ll  ;n  naval 
activities  agaiiust  the  enemy  .<o.  accordmtj'y, 
Barry  recruited  a  group  of  vc'untcer.'^^  fcr  !aiul 
service  and  took  part  in  the  in-'p-rtant  Tr.  n- 
ton  campaign  under  the  commancl  cf  Gen- 
eral Washington  Bnrry.  with  the  volunteers 
and  marines  iinc'er  him.  was  assigned  to  assi'^t 
in  the  defense  of  Philadelphia  and  all  military 
operations  in  thc'  upper  Delaware. 

In  another  year  his  s'.ione  love  fo'  naval 
combat  service  ."^rrt  him  bcick  lo  naval  activi- 
ties. Early  in  1778  ho  rapti'rcd  the  pnned 
vessel  Alert  ?nd  two  other  sh  o-  ".t.aded  with 
supplies  for  the  British  Army. 

We  next  learn  of  him  in  command  of  the 
Raleigh,  a  man-of-war  with  32  gur.s.  which 
vessel  sailed  from  Boston  o\\  Soi^teniber  25. 
1778.  and  2  days  lat^r  was  att:vji:.^d  by  three 
large  British  naval  vessels.  Alter  a  9-hour 
running  fight  v.ith  the  enemy  he  v>as  obliged 
to  run  the  Rale.gh  ashore  on  an  i"lrnd  near 
the  mouth  of  Peno'oscot  Ba;  FnrturatFly 
and  miraciilcusly.  he  escaped  ^o  the  main- 
land with  his  crrw.  Alth'Ugh  he  lost  his 
ship,  he  was  highly  commended  for  cal- 
lantry. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  wa?^  a2a:n  on 
the  seas,  for  in  November  1780  we  find  Barry 
ordered  to  command  the  Conlmental  ingate 
Alliance,  also  a  vessel  of  32  guns  Aino:;g  his 
duties  at  this  time  was  that  of  takniu'  a  high 
Special  Commissioner  to  Fraxice  through  seas 
infested  by  the  enemy  men-cf-war  On  the 
way  to  France  he  captured  the  privateer 
i4/crf,  and  on  his  return  voyage  he  captured 
the  two  British  ships.  Afar.s,  wiih  26  guns. 
and  Minerva,  with  10  guns,  both  of  which 
he  promptly  made  intcrnati')nai  prizes  and 
brought  to  port. 

The  following  year,  1781.  the  naval  records 
record  the  fact  that  Barry,  after  hours  of 
desperate  fighting,  captured  the  Enti^h  war 
vessel  Atlanta  and  later  the  fighting  cralt 
Trespassy.  During  the  engagement  with  ihe 
Atlanta  he  was  wounded,  but  notv,ithsta:,d- 
ing  he  continued  in  command  of  the  Al- 
liance, taking  enemies'  prizes  during  the 
years  1781  and  1782. 

It  was  In  March   1783  thpt   the  la.  t   nc  val 
battle  of  the  Revolution  was  Toughr  by  Barry 
He    was    In    command    of    the    AUic.uce    and 
took  as  a  prize  the  Sybil,  but  while  eu  route 
to  port  he  was  set  upon  by  an  entire  Britiih 


.•squadron,  and  while  able  to  escape  him.self 
with  his  ve*rsel  intact,  he  li.":i  tc  abandon  his 
pn;x 

Barry'.s  name,  ele.<^er'.ed"y.  has  a  h;gh  place 
in  the  history  of  the  armed  dcedo  of  the 
Ameiican  Navy.  His  is  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  boldness,  t^allantrv,  and  achievei.ient. 
His  fearlessness  is  parlicuiaily  nolable.  for  he 
frequently  attacked  squadrons  of  vessels  when 
he  V.Z3  greatly  cutnuiiitatrcd  If  he  did  not 
o\erp<_  A'er  or  capture  the  enemy  v.ith  who.n 
he  came  m  contact,  he  iiuai.rbly  put  thtni 
to  fl.jht 

Afrer  the  R«  vulu'ionary  War  B.ury  re- 
turned from  the  i-ea  ami  tojk  a  &[>ecial  Inter- 
est and  lormi'^able  p.^rt  m  see  irint:  the  rr 'i- 
flc.ition  (A  Ihe  Ci  n.3tituti<>ii  vhicli  by  that 
tin.e  had  bf»;ii  written  and  ptomulgated  by 
the  Pederiil  Convfiition 

Later  Congie'ft  aj/proprixted  the  money  to 
fit  out  Alx  i.hip-  t)  f'.im  a  new  na%y  and 
B^rry  wa*  appointed  hist  on  the  ii»t  ol 
A'lier'c.i  I  c;;ptain''  K'e  co>rmifcM<  ii  van 
signed  l)v  CJetuTiil  V/at-hiir^ton  and  marked 
■No    1    ■ 

Su'}*iquently  he  6Uj)ervi<,ed  the  construc- 
tion CI  the  larse  frigate  United  Statca. 
equipped  with  44  guns  ard  v. as  placeel  in 
ci'Miinand  cf  that  ves.sel 

In  the  following  ycur  uciw.i/  under  instruc- 
tions sent  him  by  the  Navy  D?partmeiit,  he 
captured  four  French  vessels  wlrich  had  been 
threatening  the  shipping  of  our  Nation. 

During  the  subsequent  years  Barry  was 
repeatedly  honcrcd  by  the  Gcvcrnmcnt  by 
beii->s  designated  to  carry  out  special  mis- 
sions a'oioid.  He  lan-ied  envoys  in  France. 
iivaited  dispatrhi.*;  firm  Paris  and  returnei 
t''e?n  to  America  lie  r'l:.o  commanded  an 
American  squadron   m   the  West   Indies. 

In  1601  his  health  be^^mi  to  fail,  but  he 
did  not  cease  e'en  then  to  render  con- 
sp'cuous  service  to  his  country  Though  his 
health  was  impaired  Ms  indomitable  Amer- 
ican spirit  continued  to  assert  itself,  for  wc 
find  him  at  work  proving  gun.'  for  the  Navv 
I^epartmrnt  as  v.oU  as  for  the  .Amu. 

Kis  health  from  new  on  failed  rapidly  and 
on  September  13,  1803,  he  cMcd  at  his  coun- 
try home.  S'rav.herry  Hill.  Plriladeli;hia.  He 
was  buried  with  all  Vau  honors  ilie  American 
Government  ccukl  con.*"er  in  the  hallowed 
churchvard  of  St  Mnry';-  C'lurch.  in  Wc  citv 
of  Pliiladel^hia.  Thus  ended  the  career  of 
one  cf  America's  greatest  naval  heroes,  so 
lUustriofjB  in  its  exploits  that  it  has  served 
in  the  years  that  hcve  intervened  since  his 
time,  PS  a  mccle'  and  example  f  n'  the  many 
great  heroes  of  the  American  Navy  down  to 
our  c'.vn  time 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  comparison  in 
?l?e  between  the  meager  fleet  of  Bnrry"s  time 
and  the  overpowering  fleers  our  country  now 
has  In  service,  not  only  on  the  seas,  but  under 
the  seas  and  in  the  air.  The  present  Navy 
bears  v,itness  to  the  process  of  phenomenal 
growth  which  we  iiave  accelerated  in  the  last 
few  yeaii-  to  meet  the  dcf^perate  war  emer- 
gency and  this  growth  has  occurred  with  re- 
gard to  all  categorie-s  -with  regard  to  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  ships  and  planes. 

It  has,  of  course,  been  accompanied  b\ 
Viist  expenditures  which  to  us  a  lew  years 
ago  would  have  actually  been  incredible. 
This  year  wc  will  spend  •!•  4:? .030  000  000  in 
naval    buildm.g. 

While  military  sc  recv  forbids  full  disclo- 
sure of  detailed   information,   this   i)roi;rani 
embraces  the  construction  of  many  hundreds 
of  vpi^els  of  all  types  and   kinds   "  A  general  ' 
nummary  will   be  Interesting 

In  St-ptrmber  1939.  tiie  Navy  v(.as  encagcil 
in  a  shipbuilding  program  which  contem- 
plated the  construction  cf  17  combatant  ves- 
sels and  33  auxiliary  vessels  and  small  craft 
in  21  shipyards,  which  included  all  our  navy 
yarns.  Today  the  naval-shipbuilding  pro- 
gram contemplates  liie  con.^tructlon  of  be- 
tween 1.000  and  2.000  combatant  ships  and 
hunured."  of  auxiliary  vessels,  patrol  and 
mining  craft  of  varlou.s  tvpes  in  more  than 
300  shipyards. 
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In  September  1939.  approximately  ^0.000 
workers  were  engaged  in  naval  shipbuilding, 
whereas  today,  exclusive  of  ship-repair  work- 
ers, there  are  over  6OC.C0O. 

In  the  current  year  we  will  complete  5 
times  as  many  combatant  vessels  as  during 
the  full  year  preceding  Pearl  Harbor. 

At  the  end  of  1939  our  Navy  comprised 
1,091  vessels  of  various  types  and  sizes  At 
the  euc  of  1944  It  will  comprise  41,179  ves- 
sels— an  almost  phenomenal  figure. 

Equally  Impressive  also  has  been  the  In- 
crease In  naval  personnel  which  on  June  30 
this  year  was  almost  14  times  larger  than 
on  June  30,  1939. 

At  the  cuircnt  rate  every  3  montba  we  turn 
out  as  many  me'i  from  oUV  naval  training 
tchooLi  OS  con»tltuted  the  entire  active 
strength  of  the  Navy  In  1939 

It  U  «l<»o  a  noublc  fact  U)  Illustrate  the 
h'Mpcndous  perKninel  growth— that  during 
!  everal  months  o'-  194",  we  recruited  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  full  normal  peacetime  Navy. 

This  huge  expansion  has  al&o  extended  to 
the  Marine  Corps  and  to  all  other  branches 
of  the  Navy,  Including  the  Coast  Guard. 

Naval  aviation  has  been  tremendously  ac- 
celerated since  the  war  In  Europe  began. 
The  Navy  at  present  Is  operating  on  a  train- 
ing program  with  an  Input  of  30.000  pllota 
and  100.000  enlisted  men  in  aviation  schools 
a  year.  On  August  1.  1943.  the  entire  aero- 
nautic organization  of  the  Navy  was  3  times 
larger  than  It  was  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
More  than  9,000  planes — two  and  one-hcill 
times  the  Navy's  1941  production — were  built 
for  the  Navy  during  the  first  half  of  1943. 

The  course  of  Instruction  for  naval  avia- 
tion is  now  approximately  16  to  18  months. 
Only  men  of  the  highest  caliber,  physically 
perfect,  mentally  alert,  and  of  excellent  char- 
acter, have  been  accepted  in  naval  aviation. 
It  is  these  men  who  have  already  won  many 
decisive  victories  over  the  enemy  In  the  Pa- 
cific and  in  months  to  come  will  be  In  the 
front  ranks  of  any  offensive  action. 

When  the  average  American  think-  of  our 
Navy  he  thinks  in  terms  of  ships  and  men. 
He  forgets  the  third  and  equally  Important 
component,  naval  bases.  None  of  the  tliree 
can  function  without  the  other  two.  Trained 
men,  powerful  ships  of  the  ocean  and  the 
air  and  adeqttate  bases  from  which  to 
strike — Uiese  are  our  Navy.  These  bases  ex- 
tend all  the  way  from  where  we  gather  here 
in  Boston  tonight  to  the  shores  of  the  seven 
seas.  „ 

Since  the  starting  of  the  emergency  on  July 
1,  1940,  to  June  30  this  year,  nearly  $5,000,- 
000, OCO  worth  of  shore  installations  have  been 
completed  as  compared  with  only  $189,000,000 
spent  for  this  purpose  in  all  of  World  War 
No.  1. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with 
the  naval  public-works  program  that  the 
Navy  has  completed,  or  initiated,  construc- 
tion for  drydock  facilities  with  a  capacity 
greater  than  the  entire  world's  drydock  fa- 
cilities in  1939,  including  our  own. 

Let  me  take  this  occasion  to  sound  a  note 
of  warning  and  to  appeal  to  the  American 
people  not  to  repeat  at  the  end  of  this  war 
the  grave  mistake  which  was  made  at  the  end 
of  World  War  No.  1. 

At  that  time  we  had  the  greatest  Navy  in 
the  world  but  we  unwisely  entered  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  great  powers  of  the  world 
to  limit  our  naval  armaments,  with  the  re- 
sult that  when  the  present  World  War  broke 
out  our  Navy  was  reduced  greatly  in  size 
and  was  far  below  the  strength  we  were  en- 
titled to  have  even  under  the  treaties  made 
with  the  great  powers.  These  treaties  turned 
out  to  be  a  fraud  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple in  that  they  provided  only  for  limitation 
in  a  few  categories  of  naval  vessels,  all  the 
nations  being  left  free  to  build  as  many 
naval  vessels  In  all  other  categories  that 
they   saw   fit,   for   the    treaties    Imposed    no 


limitation  upon  building  of  deetroyerB, 
submarines,  cruisers,  and  fighting  aircraft. 
We  were  lulled  Into  the  belief  that  the  other 
powers  were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  main- 
tain peace  by  limiting  the  naval  strength  of 
all  nations.  As  to  the  folly  of  these  agree- 
ments, we  did  not  awaken  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  In  Europe,  which  found  tia 
greatly  unprepared,  and  these  treatlee  were 
one  of  the  contributing  reasons  for  the  dif- 
ficulties our  Nav7  experienced  In  the  early 
days  of  the  war  In  combating  the  German 
submarine  menace. 

At  the  end  of  this  war  we  muat  resolve  to 
maintain  a  strong,  powerful  Wavy— the  great* 
est  In  the  world.  Our  Navy  u  not  onJy  our 
first  line  of  defense  but  an  unmatched  naval 
fleet,  both  on  the  sea  and  In  the  sir.  is  our 
stirest  means  of  securing  and  maintaining 
peace  for  ourselves  and  peace  for  the  world. 

Countless  men  of  IrUh  blood,  together  with 
Americans  of  every  rscla>  group  are  still  emu- 
lating in  this  present  World  War  eonfltct 
the  bravery,  gallantry,  and  devotion  to  duty 
that  was  exemplified  by  the  InunorUl  John 
Barry.  So  long  as  oiur  Nation  prodticea  men 
In  the  armed  service  of  our  country  of  the 
caliber  of  Barry  and  who  exhibit  his  daring, 
his  fearlessness,  his  Intrepid  conduct,  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  our  security  and  naval  su- 
premacy. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  tonight  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  particularly  men  and  women  of 
foreign  ancestry,  reverently  pause  to  com- 
memorate the  deeds  of  this  great  American 
hero  and  to  acknowledge  the  everlasting  debt 
this  Nation  owes  to  him.  It  Is  for  us  to  re- 
vitalize his  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  renew  his 
stanch,  noble,  American  idealism  by  re- 
pledglng  to  our  beloved  country  the  same 
self-sacrlflclng  service  and  loyalty  that  be 
gave  so  unselfishly.  It  Is  In  this  way  that  we 
can  best  assure  the  swift,  efficient  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  and  the  earliest  possible  re- 
turn, in  triumph,  of  our  youths  to  their 
homes. 

In  these  troublous  times,  with  problems  at 
home  and  abroad  of  more  momentous  char- 
acter than  any  our  country  has  ever  before 
been  confronted  with,  let  the  sterling  Ameri- 
canism of  John  Barry  be  an  example  and  our 
guide. 

Our  task,  however,  at  this  time  is  not  only 
to  overpower  our  enemies  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  but  we  must  crush  the  evil  and  sub- 
versive forces  In  our  own  midst  who  seek, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  destroy  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  government 
which  men  like  John  Barry  and  the  founders 
of  our  Republic  bequeathed  to  us. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MON  C.  WALLGREN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  5  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  WALLGREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Fight  for  Quality 
Production,"  delivered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Truman]  at 
Shenandoah,  Iowa,  on  October  4.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  we  are  engaged  In  total  war.  Vic- 
tory or  defeat  depends  upon  our  armed  forces, 


but  they.  In  turn,  are  dependent  upon  what 
we  give  them  with  which  to  fight.  They  are 
risking  their  lives.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
best  that  we  can  give  them. 

Their  needs  are  determined  by  the  pro- 
curement officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
Army  and  Navy  specify  what  war  materials 
they  want,  and  ask  business  to  produce  them 
In  accordance  with  the  Army  and  Navy  q;iecl- 
flcatlons. 

Btislness  contracU  to  supply  nuterlals  that 
conform  to  these  specifications.  Common 
honesty  requires  that  business  should  not 
foist  off  upon  the  Government  materials  that 
do  not  conform  to  contract.  But  mora  tlian 
honesty  is  Involved  here.  Our  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  dependent  upon  those  roatarials 
for  their  lives,  and  our  Nation  is  d«p«nd«nt 
tipon  them  lor  Its  liberty,  and  even  for  iU 
continued  existence. 

For  these  reasons,  the  eonmittee  of  th« 
Benate,  of  which  I  have  the  boner  to  be  tbo 
chairman,  has  considered  itself  oWlgated  to 
cheek  charges  that  come  to  it  from  Gov- 
ernment Inspectors  that  certain  oorporattona 
ere  delivering  war  material  that  does  not 
meet  specifications.  Theac  Government  in- 
spectors are  patriotic  men.  They  are  honest 
and  conscientious.  They  make  no  profit 
from  the  sale  erf  the  war  materials.  They 
gain  nothing  by  making  tmfounded  charges, 
and  by  complaining  at  all,  they  risk  tbeir 
Jobs. 

The  committee  has  Investigated  a  number 
of  such  charges.  Unfortunately,  It  has  found 
several  outstanding  examples  In  which  they 
were  true.  In  aU  such  cases,  the  conunlttee 
has  Insisted  that  the  corporation  Involved 
should  correct  the  situation,  and  that  it 
should  either  produce  material  according  to 
specifications,  or  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
armed  service  tislng  the  material  for  the 
delivery  of  substandard  Items  to  be  paid  for 
as  substandard  material  and  used  only  where 
it  can  safely  be  used. 

The  committee  will  continue  this  policy. 
It  will  not  accept  excuses  from  management, 
except  where  It  is  convinced  that  manage- 
ment Is  acting  promptly,  and  In  good  faith, 
to  remedy  the  situation  and  to  discharge 
those  responsible  for  the  fraud  upon  the 
Government  By  the  latter,  the  committee 
does  not  mean  the  little  fellows  at  the  plant 
who  pass  the  materials,  but  the  plant  super- 
intendents who.  thspugh  carelessness  and  in- 
capacity, are  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
the  situation. 

Such  a  policy  seemed  to  the  committee  to 
be  so  clearly  right  and  necessary  that  it  ex- 
pected that  the  press  and  radio  would  Join 
it  in  requiring  management  to  conform  to 
Government  specifications,  and  In  telling  de- 
fense workers  that  they  would  receive  sup- 
port In  their  efforts  to  make  good  war  mate- 
rial. 

This  is  not  asking  too  much.  Practically 
all  of  Industry  is  producing  good,  high-grade 
material.  The  great  mass  of  companies  are 
giving  our  Government  what  It  pays  for. 
Only  a  very  few  of  our  large  corporations  have 
strayed  from  the  path.  And  honest  bufilnesa 
and  industry  have  been  unanimous  In  con- 
demning such  practices.  I  want  It  perfectly 
clear  that  I  have  no  criticism  of  industry  or 
business  In  general.  The  few  whom  I  have 
had  to  criticize  are  the  exceptions  and  not 
the  rule. 

By  and  large  the  committee's  efforts  hare 
received  such  support.  The  press  and  radio 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  this,  because 
the  companies  which  have  had  to  be  cor- 
rected include  several  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions In  the  United  States.  They  spend 
minions  of  dollars  for  advertising,  which  the 
press  and  radio  risk  if  they  publicise  their 
mistakes. 

These  ccwporations  also  employ  staffs  of 
publicity  men,  who  occupy  themselves  In 
attempts  to  confuse  the  issues  and  obtain 
public  conunent  favoraMe  to  the  companies 
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tasod  on  a  m! 'understanding  by  the  press  or 
radio  of  the  underlying  fucts. 

A  ffw  o:  our  better  kr.own  newspapers  and 
one  pi'pular  r..di(  news  colurnnlei  have  niU- 
understond  the  Situation  and  by  their  reports 
to  the  pubhc  have  uuwiitlngiy  assi-stcd  In 
creatir.g  a  false  iniprea-;on. 

For  eitionple,  the  committee  found  that  the 
Carnegic-IMinoli  Steel  Corpcration.  the  prin- 
cipal subs'.ci.ary  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corpoiatioii.  v/as  producing  steel  plate  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
Lent'-Lf .  *e  in  its  Irvln  Works,  and  that  the 
p'-.ysical  tests  to  which  the  flni.-hed  steel 
plates  were  subjected  to  determine  their  ten- 
sile strength  were  faked  and  falsified.  The 
company  men  in  charge  of  the  operation  of 
the  te-ting  machines  testified  that  about  6 
percent  or  more  of  the  tests  were  deli'.;erately 
fpked  for  the  purpose  of  fal'^ly  reporting 
that  the  steel  p!Ue  was  in  accordance  wltii 
specificaticns.  To  do  this  they  instructed 
tlie  te-ters  under  them  to  cheat. 

The  cn.^e  re^iuircd  particular  empnasis 
brcau&e  cf  the  improper  and  obstructive  at- 
titude whch  was  taken  as  to  it  by  the  Car- 
negie-lliincis  Corpora*icn  when  the  mafier 
WPS  fir.  t  brought  to  its  attention.  Instead 
cf  c'xjperatlng  m  an  investigation  of  a  se- 
rious situation,  which  had  arisen  by  reason 
of  the  carelessness  and  negligence  of  the 
management,  it  attempted  to  delay  and  ob- 
struct the  investigation  by  refu.sing  access 
to  recoids  and  an  opportunity  to  examine 
Witnc.-ses.  When  it  became  Impossible  to 
continue  such  tactics,  it  resorted  to  at- 
tempts to  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
dishonesty  which  it  was  forced  to  admit  had 
been  practiced  by  its  employees.  The  pres- 
entation of  its  case  belore  the  committee  was 
marked  by  a  lack  of  frankness  and  candor. 

The  Situation  was  so  bad  that  Mr.  Fair- 
ies*, the  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  stated  to  the  committee:  "We 
are  Just  as  shocked  to  get  these  facts  as  you 
and  we  are  just  as  desirous  of  correcting 
them  as  you  are."  and  "T  consider  it  was 
very,  very  pKXJr  management." 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  executive  vice 
chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board  in- 
formed the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
that: 

"Although  the  evidence  adduced  to  date 
does  not  prove  that  the  culpability  for  the 
falsification  goes  higher  than  the  chief  met- 
allvirglst,  Mr.  McGarrity,  it  does  neverthe- 
less indicate.  In  our  opinion,  poor  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  ofllclals  of  the  Car- 
negie-Illinois   Steel    Corporation. 

"Needless  to  say,  this  entire  situation  has 
deeply  disturbed  us  at  the  War  Production 
Board,  aiid  we  are  determined,  as  we  feel 
certain  you  are,  too,  that  immediate  steps 
shall  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  all  falsifica- 
tions, to  take  appropriate  disciplinary  action 
with  regard  to  those  responsible  for  such 
practices,  no  matter  how  high  in  the  organ- 
ization they  may  be,  and  finally  so  to  re- 
adjust your  organization  that.  In  the  future, 
we  can  look  forward  with  the  fullest  con- 
fidence to  eflectlve.  efficient,  and  straight- 
forward operation  of  your  corporation  and 
Its  subsidiaries." 

Mr.  Wilson  could  not  have  used  plainer 
language,  and  he  acted  only  after  consulting 
with  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission  and  being  assured  that 
they  concurred  in  his  opinion. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Carnegle- 
niinols  Steel  Corporation  had  been  guilty  of 
faking  tests  on  steel  supplied  to  the  Navy. 
Porty-nlue  years  ago.  In  1894.  the  Hovise  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  investigated  charges 
against  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  found  the 
following  charges  to  have  been  proven: 

"Palsc  reports  of  the  treatment  of  the  plates 
were  systematically  made  to  the  Government 
Inspectors. 

"Specimens  taken  from  the  plates  both 
before  and  after  treatment  to  ascertain  the 


tentiic  strength  of  e:i?h  plnte  v..  re  st retch.' ci 
wiihjut  the  knowIeci:,'e  of  the  C;  vcrnment 
in.^^pcccrs.  so  as  to  ii. crease  th^'ir  :-pp;:rent 
tenr-lle  strength   when   actually   te-f.d 

"False  specimens  takrn  from  other  plates 
were  substituted  for  the  specimens  seU'Cted 
by  the  Government  inspectors 

"The  testing  machine  was  repeatedly 
manipulated  by  order  of  the  .superliitc  iidcnt 
of  the  armor-plate  mill  so  as  to  inrrei'.se  the 
apparent  tensile  strength  of  th?  specunnis." 
The  similarity  between  the  frauds  prac- 
ticed today  and  the  fr.'uds  practiced  50  years 
ago  is  so  striking  that  a  single  report,  mi^ht 
well  have  served  to  summarize  both  investi- 
gations. 

The  committee  believed  that  it  was  time 
that  such  practices  should  step  and  was  ex- 
tremely surprised  when  a  leading  Pittsbiiriih 
p:ipcr  ran  a  scare  head  all  the  way  acicss  the 
front  of  its  paper  as  follows:  "Sieel  slump 
blamed  on  Truman— Committee's  bungling 
slows  war  output." 

The  story  re.'erred  to  an  exhaustive  inde- 
pendent inquiry  ji  st  completed  by  that 
newspaper.  In  all  this  exhaustive  inquiry 
the  newspaper  had  not  once  cent  dieted  the 
committee  for  any  information.  The  article 
proceeded  to  say  that  alth>ugh  oiTicial  pio- 
duction  figures  for  April  wore  not  available; 
"Preliminary  and  informal  reports  to  the 
W.  P  B  on  production  trencLs  show  ihat  in- 
stead of  April  being  the  month  in  which  all 
records  for  stiel-plate  production  would  have 
been  broken  this  month's  production  may 
fall  seriously  below  previous  months — pos- 
sibly fall  off  as  much  as  35  percent  " 

As  I  understand  the  newspaper  article,  it 
was  a  charge  that  because  the  Senate  had 
dared  to  require  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration to  be  honest  we  were  goni^  to  lose 
up  to  35  percent  of  our  steel-plate  production. 
and  that  that  loss  should  be  attributed  to 
the  committee's  bungling. 

This  article  with  its  prediction  of  a  35-per- 
cent slump  for  April  v^s  published  on  April 
16.  after  half  the  month  had  expired. 

The  fact  is  that  after  the  month  had  ended 
and  the  figures  were  in.  the  War  Production 
Board  announced  that  April  was  a  record- 
breaking  month,  and  that  the  steel  industry 
produced  more  steel  plate  than  it  had  ever 
before  produced  in  a  Blmllar  month 

I  wonder,  and  I  think  you  will  wonder. 
who  told  that  newspaper  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  steel  slump  and  why  was  such 
a  ridiculous  rumor  circulated. 

Shortly  afterward  the  committee  found 
that  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation. 
was  guilty  of  selling  for  installation  in  Army 
and  Navy  planes  airplane  engines  tliat  were 
not  In  accordance  with  specifications. 

The  engines  in  question  were  made  at 
Lockland.  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati.  In  a  plant 
designed  by  Curtiss-Wright.  but  built  by  the 
Government  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $140  - 
000,000. 

I  want  to  tell  you  just  how  this  investi- 
gation started  and  was  conducted.  In  crdi  r 
to  make  sure  that  the  engines  being  pro- 
duced could  properly  be  used  in  our  military 
aircraft,  both  Curtiss-Wright  and  the  Gov- 
ernment employed  many  inspectors,  at  a 
total  cost  of  several  million  dollars  a  year. 
The  committee  received  letters  from  a  num- 
ber of  these  Inspectors,  particularly  the  Gov- 
ernment Inspectors,  complaining  that  they 
were  being  forced  to  pass  parts  and  engines 
which  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  speci- 
fications. Now.  these  specifications  were 
prepared  by  Curtiss-Wright  Itself,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Department.  Curti.ss- 
Wrlght  has  never  claimed  that  the  spec.fica- 
tlons  were  needlessly  made  too  strict 

A  committee  investigator  was  sent  to  Cin- 
cinnati. He  found  that  the  majority  of  the 
Government  Inspectors  looked  to  the  Senate 
to  correct  a  situation  which  they  had  h  st 
hope  of  tiavlng  corrected  by  Curtiss-Wnght. 


In  fart  one  of  the  Inspectors  broki  down 
and  criid  as  he  told  his  story,  saying  that 
he  had  two  nephews  in  the  Air  -'orces.  Be« 
lore  our  i;ivcsti{;atcr  had  finl.shtd.  not  only  a 
majority  of  the  Government  inspectors,  but 
al^o  a  number'  of  the  Curtiss-Wr:ght  in- 
spectors nr.de  the  same  charge,  namely,  that 
the  inspectors  were  not  being  permitted  to 
reject  parts  aiid  engines  that  'ailed  to  con- 
form  to  spcnflcatitms. 

Tliese  m.en  had  come  to  the  committee  only 

as  a  last  resort.     They  had  tried  to  tell  their 

story   to  Curtiss-Wright.     They  had  trird   to 

tell  their  story  to  their  own  superiors  in  the 

United    Slates    Army.     The    only    reward    cf 

those    wno    attempted    to    do    this    was    that 

I    they  were  transfured  under  a  cloud,  or  other- 

I    wise    penalized.     Morale    was    almost    com- 

I    pletcly  destroyed. 

I        Their  complaints  -vcre  unaninicus.     There 
i    were     no     discrepancies.     They     had     been 
j    forced    to    accept    bad    materials.     In    many 
cases   where    they    atienipted    to    reject    ma- 
I'terial  \vh:ch  wa.^  clearly  bad.  Curtiss-Wright 
succeeded   in  having  them  overruled   by  ap- 
pealing, ever  their  heads,  to  their  superiors. 
They  did  not  charge  their  superiors  with 
dishonesty — they    simply    pointed    out    that. 
ag'.'in  and  again,  material  which  was  clearly 
and    daii^Tercusiy    bad.    had    been    accepted. 
They  were  able  to  show  our  investigator  de- 
foc'ivc  parts  which  had  been  accepted.     They 
were   able   to    point    cut   engines   which    had 
been  accepted  with  defects. 

The  c;;.>niinittec  did  not  make  any  public 
announcpmeni  cf  the  conditions  v.'hich  its  in- 
vestigator h.^d  found,  because  it  wanted  to  be 
absolutely  sure  that  it  was  fair  to  Curtiss- 
V>'right  and  to  the  Army.  What  the  commit- 
tee did  do  was  to  call  in  both  Curtiss-Wright 
and  the  Army,  and  give  them  each  a  week 
or  two  witliin  wh'Ch  to  make  their  own  inves- 
tigation cf  the  inspection  procedures  at  the 
Lcckland  plant.  Both  later  reported  to  the 
committee  that  they  had  found  nothing. 
Some  of  the  Curtiss-Wright  per.sonnel.  who 
claimed  to  have  m.ade  an  investigation,  have 
since  been  discharged  or  removed  from  their 
jobs,  and  the  Army  has  instituted  court- 
martial  proceedings  against  some  of  the  offi- 
cers upon  whom  it  relied  for  an  investigation. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  Truman  committee 
then  went  to  Cincinnati  to  inspect  the  plant 
and  '()  hold  hearings.  Before  it  finished,  it 
had  heard  scores  of  witnesses.  One  witness 
w.  uld  suiigest  several  others.  A  group  of  In- 
spectors would  go  cut.  voluntarily,  and  dig 
up  a  number  of  other  inspectors  Viho  had  the 
same  story  to  tell  The  subcommittee  took 
1.200  pages  cf  testimony,  and  found  a  situa- 
tion whicli  w.as  appalling. 

At  the  sul:ccmmittee's  invitation,  an  Army 
officer  accompanied  it.  and  was  at  its  hearings. 
At  his  request,  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
subrommittee  was  made  available  to  the 
Army,  whicli  also  made  a  further  investiga- 
tion of  its  own  The  Army  and  the  commit- 
tee are  in  substantial  agreement  that  the 
situation  at  the  Lockland  plant  was  ex- 
tremely bad.  and  required  drastic  corrective 
action. 

General  Arnold,  commander  of  the  Army 
Air  Force,  recently  complimented  me  on  the 
a'^complishments  of  the  committee  at  Lock- 
h'.iui  and  Intormcd  me  that  the  committee's 
action  had  bein  of  great  value  and  assistance 
to  the  Army  Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen.  Charles  Branshaw.  commanding 
general,  materiel  command,  at  Wright  Field, 
lecently  Inforir.fd  Senator  Wallgren.  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aircraft, 
that  in  his  upinion  the  situation  was  three 
times  worse  than  the  committee  had  said 
it  was 

The  committee  leaned  over  backward  in 
tl.;s  case  to  be  certain  that  It  was  fair  to 
Curtiss-Wright.  It  even  submitted  lU  re- 
port to  Curtiss-Wnght,  as  well  as  to  the 
Army,  in  advance,  so  that  both  would  have 
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an  opportunity  to  present  any  evidence  they 
desired,  and  to  suggest  any  changes  which 
they  thought  might  merit  the  approval  cf 
the  committee.  I  do  not  know  bow  we 
could  have  been  more  fair. 

Very  significantly.  Curtlss-Wrlght  confined 
Itself  to  a  few  generalities.  It  could  not  dis- 
cuss the  detailed  facts  themselves  because 
they  did  not  admit  of  argument. 

The  committee  Issued  a  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  force  Curtlss-Wrlght  and  the  Army  to 
take  further  additional  corrective  action,  and 
to  take  It  promptly. 

In    Its   report,   the   committee    specifically 
called   attention   to   the   fact   that   Curtiss- 
Wright,    through    the    Wright    Aeronautical 
Corporation,  was  producing  and  catising  the 
Government    to    accept    defective    and    sub- 
standard material  and  that  this  was  accom- 
plished  In   the   following   ways: 
"1.  By  the  falsification  of  tests. 
"2.  By  destruction  of  records. 
"3.  By  Improperly  recording  results  of  tests. 
"4.  By  forging  inspection Teports. 
"5.  By  falling  to  segregate  substandard  and 
defective  material. 

'  "8.  By  falling  to  promptly  destroy  or 
mutilate  such  defective  and  substandard  ma- 
terial. 

"7.  By  orally  changing  tolerances  allowed 
on  parts. 

"8.  By  circumventing  the  salvage  commit- 
tee set  up  to  pass  on  the  usability  of  parts 
outfiide  of  tolerances. 

"9.  By  allowing  production  to  override  the 
Inspection  force,  thereby  destroying  morale 
of  both  company  and  Army  Inspectors. 
"10.  By  skipping  inspection  operations." 
The   committee    found    no    evidence    that 
Ctirtiss-Wrlght  was  deliberately  disregarding 
the  specifications  for  the  purpose  of  sabotage. 
We  understood  that  the  reason  why  some  of 
its  officials  wanted  lax  inspection  was  that 
they   were   not  able   to  produce  engines   In 
quantity    that   conformed    to   the   speciflca- 
tlona.    For  these  reasons,  the  committee  ex- 
pected that  the  rate  of  production  of  engines 
would  fall  off  when  the  plant  was  required 
to    produce    engines    which    conformed    to 
Cvirtiss-Wright's  own  specifications.     In  other 
words,  to  get   the   quality  which   both   the 
company  and  the  War  Department  thought 
was  necessary  for  engines  going  Into  military 
aircraft,   it  would   be  necessary   to  sacrifice 
quantity  until  Curtiss-Wright  could  Improve 
the  management  and  the  procedures  at  the 
Lockland  plant.    Of  cotirse.  this  was  distaste- 
ful to  the  plant  managers  whose  negligence 
and  incapacity  were  being  demonstrated,  and 
to  Curtiss-Wright  which  would  suffer  a  finan- 
cial loss  because  less  engines  would  be  ac- 
cepted and  paid  for  by  the  Government. 

Most  newspapers  and  radio  commentators 
thoroughly  understood  this  situation,  but  a 
few  of  them  allowed  themselves  to  be  con- 
fused by  Curtlss-Wrlght  officials  who  wanted 
to  make  It  appear  that  It  was  the  Senate,  and 
not  themselves,  who  should  be  censured  for 
their  Inability  or  unwillingness  to  produce 
airplane  parts  and  engines  In  accordance 
with  their  own  specifications. 

These  newspaper  articles  and  radio  talks 
insinuated  and.  In  some  cases,  stated:  First, 
that  the  loss  of  production  at  the  Lockland 
plant  was  due  to  bungling  by  the  Truman 
committee  which  had  caused  Inspectors  to 
reject  parts  that  should  have  been  passed; 
second,  that  the  committees  report  was  un- 
necessary and  Issued  only  for  sensational  pur- 
poses because  Curtiss-Wright  had  already 
corrected  the  situation;  third,  that  In  any 
event,  all  the  defective  parts  had  been  found 
before  the  engines  were  finally  accepted  for 
use  In  airplanes:  fourth,  that  the  quality  of 
the  engines  was  demonstrated  by  the  Job 
they  were  supposed  to  have  done  In  the  Tokyo 
raid;  and  fifth,  that  airplane  production  was 
going  to  suffer  for  lack  of  these  engines. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
same  man  who  predicted  for  the  Pittsburgh 


paper  the  steel  slump  that  never  materialized 
somehow  got  himself  substituted  for  a  well- 
known  radio  conurentator.  For  several  days 
be  attacked  the  Truman  committee  over  the 
radio  lor  daring  to  call  Ciu-tiss-Wrlght  to 
account. 

If  these  reporters  were  not  duped.  I  suggest 
that  they  were,  themselves,  the  sensation 
mongers.  It  is  very  significant  that  no  official 
of  Curtlss-Wrlght  has  ever  pubUcly  to  you, 
or  privately  to  the  Senate  committee,  made 
any  such  statements  as  these 

Let  tis  look  at  what  Mr  Guy  Voughan, 
president  of  Curtlss-Wrlght.  had  to  say  as 
to  the  charge  that  production  was  lowered 
because  the  inspection  procedures  were  too 
rigid : 

"Question.  The  stoppages  you  refer  to  are 
your  own  stoppages  which  you  have  had  to 
Instigate  to  correct  a  situation  that  was  not 
right? 

"Mr.  'Vauchan    Tliat  Is  right. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Question.  Does  the  company,  through  you 
now.  publicly  take  the  nosltlon  that  the  rea- 
son for  your  reduction  in  production  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Army  Inspection  service  is  block- 
ing production  by  its  Inspection  procedure? 
"Mr.  Vadchan.  No;  it  coulJ  not. 

,  «  •  •  • 

"Question.  And  any  articles  to  that  effect 
you  would  repudiate  as  not  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facU? 

"Mr.  Vaughan.  Publicly,  internationally, 
any  other  way." 

Mr.  Vaughan  could  not  take  any  other  posi- 
tion because  Major  LaVista,  resident  repre- 
sentative of  the  Army  for  the  Lockland  plant 
had  Just  testified  that  he  had  contacted  three 
of  the  principal  officials  of  the  Lockland  plant 
and  that  they  had  been  unable  to  point  out 
any  cases  where  their  production  had  been 
held  up  by  being  forced  to  comply  with  In- 
spection procedures. 

The  suggestion  that  Curtias-Wrlght  had 
taken  fiill  corrective  action  before  the  com- 
mittee's report  was  equally  unfounded. 

"Question.  You  do  not  disagree  with  Gen- 
eral Echols  in  his  conclusion  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  company  at  present  is  not 
satisfactory. 

"Mr.  Vaughan.  I  will  agree  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  a  number  of  things  that  are  not 
called  good  management,  but  I  won't  agree 
that  the  people  who  have  been  building  up 
this  thing  have  done  a  bad  Job.  I  thinl:  it 
can  be  made  better  as  time  goes  on.  It  has 
got  to  be  made  better." 

Major  General  Echols,  in  charge  of  materiel 
for  the  Army  Air  Force,  officially  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  War  Department  that: 

"General  Echols.  In  my  opinion,  the  man- 
agement which  has  been  there  for  the  past 
several  months  has  not  shown  itself  qualified 
to  accomplish  the  Job  as  laid  out  by  that 
plant." 

General  Echols  further  testified  that: 
"General  FcHOt*.  The  Government  has 
had  disctisslons  with  the  top  management  of 
the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation  with  re- 
gard to  getting  men  to  strengthen  the  man- 
agement in  this  plant. 

"Question.  You  mean  by  that,  I  take  It. 
General,  that  in  addition  to  the  question  of 
the  top  man  In  the  plant  you  are  dissatisfied 
with  what  you  might  term  the  management 
group  In  the  highest  brackets  In  the  plant 
and  have  desired  that  they  be  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  other  qualllted  men. 

"Oereral  Echols.  This  Is  my  opinion. 
They  should  be. 

"QuesUon.  Why  baa  not  the  Wright  Aero- 
nautical  Corporation,   of    ita  own   volition, 
provided  that  kind  of  management? 
•'General  Echols.  I  don't  know. 
"Question.  What  reaaons  bave  they  given 
you  for  their  failure  to  do  it? 


"General  Wcnois.  The  reMons  they  have 
given  me  were  that  tbcy  believed  that  tiM 
present  management  could  work  tbe  prob* 
lem  out." 

Thtu.  6  weeks  after  the  committee  had 
issued  iu  aircraft  report.  Curtlss-Wrlght 
bad  sUll  failed  to  provide  good  management 
at  the  Lockland  plant,  and  the  sittiation  was 
still  so  bad  as  to  require  both  tbe  Army  and 
the  Truman  committee  to  give  the  company 
the  ultimatum  "produce  or  get  out." 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  tbe  engines 
produced  were  not  defective.  Major  LaVista 
testified : 

"Three  engines  which  were  on  the  ship- 
ping dock,  finally  inspected  and  sealed,  ready 
to  ship  to  the  destination,  were  brought  back, 
disassembled,   and   relnspected   100   percent. 
Everyone  of   tbe  three  engines  were  found 
to  be  In  such  a  condition  that  they  could  not 
ha  e  been  Installed  In  an  airplane.    In  fact, 
the  conditions  found  were  bad  enough  that 
the   company    Immediately   ordered   8Q   en- 
gines, which  were  ready  to  ship,  returned  to 
the  assembly  department  to  be  completely 
disassembled  and  relntpected   100  percent." 
Major  LaVista  also  testified  that  over  400 
engines  were  turned  down  on  final  run  due 
to  high  oil  flow  because  no  effort  had  been 
made  to  malnuin  a  close  tolerance  on  the 
connecting-rod   bearings.    When  3S  engines 
out  of  these  400  were  reassembled  with  a 
proper  fitting,  all  33  went  through  the  pen- 
alty run  without  trouble.    lAaJor  LaVista  also 
testified  that  parts  which  had  been  rejected 
and  which  had  not  been  found  suitable  for 
salvage  were  discovered  in  the  so-called  green 
assembly   line   ready   to   be  assembled   into 
engines. 
Major  LaVista  concluded,  and  I  quote : 
"It  can  be  readily  seen  from  the  above  facts 
that  production  cotild  be  completely  bottled 
u^  until  such  time  as  these  engines  and  parU 
are  out  of  the  way." 

Since  the  Cincinnati  hearing  the  Army  has 
torn  down  and  reexamined  84  of  the  80  en- 
gines referred  to  by  Major  LaVisU.  It  has 
also  called  in  100  engines  as  a  sample  selec- 
tion of  the  engines  produced  from  January 
to  April  prior  to  the  committee's  report. 
So  far  10  of  these  have  been  torn  down  and 
reexamined.  The  results  were  obtained  from 
the  Army  by  the  committee,  in  confidence, 
and  I  would  like  to  set  them  forth  here  for 
your  Information  as  a  direct,  final,  and  con- 
clusive answer  to  the  contention  that  the 
engines  produced  were  not  defective  and  were 
fit  for  use  in  airplanes. 

However,  Under  SecreUry  of  War  Patterson 
has  specifically  re<^uested  that  this  informa- 
tion not  be  made  public.  Without  his  con- 
sent. I  will  not  make  It  public. 

Since  this  speech  was  announced,  further 
conferences  have  been  had  with  oOcials  of 
the  Army,  Including  Under  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson.  The  Under  Secretary  sUted  to 
the  committee  on  Sattirday.  "Investigatioiis 
made  by  the  Army  confirm  the  findings  made 
by  the  Truman  committee  as  to  the  construc- 
tion and  inspection  of  engines."  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  Army  officials  have  reiterated 
their  views  that  the  Trunum  committee  has 
performed  the  most  worth-whils  service  in 
connection  with  the  Curtiss-Wright  plant  at 
Lockland. 

Under  SecreUry  of  War  Patterson  and  other 
officials  of  the  War  Department  agree  with 
us  that  the  results  of  the  investigation  nude 
by  the  Truman  committee,  the  mattets  about 
which  we  complained  and  which  w«  polntad 
out,  were  matters  of  serious  import  and 
concern.  We  also  agreethat.  happUy.  tiiroagh 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  Army  and  the  Truman 
committee,  these  conditions  receotly  bave 
been  largely  corrected.  Slnee  the  eomaalttce's 
rq>ort  the  Cnrtlas-Wngbt  Co.  has  InsUUad 
much  better  management  and  ptootdurm  o( 
every  kind.  Rigid  inepeeUon  Is  now  ivqalred. 
not  only  by  the  War  Department  but  also 
by  tbe  company  itself.   Fatbets  and  aotbsn 
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of  American  boys  who  are  pilots,  and  the  boys 
themselves,  can  be  assured  that  the  Truman 
committee,  the  Army,  and  all  branches  of 
the  armed  forces  will  continue  the  most  care- 
lul  scrutiny  of  every  plant  in  order  that  the 
lives  and  safety  of  our  boys  may  be  protected 
■s  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible. 

As  to  the  contention  that  the  Lockland 
plant  must  be  good  because  its  engines 
powered  the  Tokyo  raiders,  the  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Vaughan.  president  of  Curtlss-Wright.. 
has  written  the  committee  apologizing  for 
that  assertion  When  he  checked  ui>— and  it 
is  to  his  credit  that  he  checked  up — he  found 
that  none  of  the  planes  raiding  Tokyo  had 
an  engine  manufactured  at  Lockland. 

The  suggestion  that  the  requirement  that 
these  engines  be  made  properly  in  contorm- 
ance  to  CurtLss- Wright's  own  specifications 
Is  holding  up  airplane  production  is  likewise 
unfounded.  The  War  Production  Board  In- 
forms the  committee  that  these  engines  are 
used  in  eight  types  of  planes,  and  that  de- 
liveries of  completed  aircraft  have  been 
affected  In  only  one  Instance,  a  Navy  flying 
boat. 

Let  me  repeat,  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  that  since  our  report  Curtiss-Wright 
ha«  taken  drastic  action  and  recently  has 
made  real  progress.  It  has  obtained  some 
experienced  personnel  from  other  industries. 
Curtlss-Wright  has  hired  a  new  senior  vice 
president,  who  is  giving  all  of  his  attention 
to  correcting  the  .••Ituation.  It  has  obtained 
a  new  manager  for  the  Lockland  plant  ard 
has  relegated  the  former  manager  to  other 
work.  It  has  flred  some  of  the  principal 
assistants.  It  has  sought  and  obtained  out- 
side advice  as  to  how  to  better  its  inspection 
and  production  procedures.  The  improve- 
ments have  borne  fruit.  Production  is  bet- 
ter and  is  expected  to  become  much  better. 

These  steps  are  all  to  the  good,  and  the 
committee  will  support  fully  every  effort  of 
Curtiss-Wrlght  to  produce  good  planes  and 
engines.  It  will  unhesitatingly  call  atten- 
tion to  any  failures  where  it  believes  that 
Curtlss-Wright  or  any  other  company  is  fail- 
ing to  produce  good  material  and  .is  slow 
or  unwilling  to  take  action  to  correct  its 
failure. 

A  constructive  and  timely  investigation  of 
failure  to  conform  to  Government  specifica- 
tions may  be  painful  to  the  businessmen 
involved,  but  it  may  also  be  very  useful  even 
to  them.  Some  weeks  ago  there  was  a  most 
unfortunate  accident  to  a  glider,  which  re- 
sulted In  the  loss  of  a  number  of  lives,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  ipayor  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  president  of  the  company  manufactur- 
ing the  glider.  I  checked  on  the  cause  of 
this  gilder  crash  and  was  Informed  that  it 
was  due  to  a  strut  fitting  which  had  been 
improperly  machined  down  to  a  point  far 
below  Government  specifications.  As  a  re- 
sult It  broke  under  stress  and  caused  the 
glider  to  crash.  Had  we  checked  earlier  and 
criticized  the  company  for  installing  these 
defective  parts  the  president  of  the  glider 
company  might,  like  United  States  Steel  and 
Curtiss- Wright  officials,  have  resented  it. 
But  he  would  have  been  alive  today. 

The  committee  will  disregard  newspaper 
articles  and  radio  programs  which  confuse 
the  issues  and  seek  to  absolve  corporations 
for  their  failures.  The  next  time  you  read 
such  an  article  or  bear  such  a  program.  I 
wovild  appreciate  it  if  you  wotild  write  me. 
I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
public  bearings  in  question.  After  you  have 
read  them,  if  you  disagree  with  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  appreciate  your  writing  and 
telling  me  so.  If  you  disagree  with  the 
newspaper  or  radio  commentator,  I  would 
appreciate  your  writing  him  and  telling 
him  !o. 
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OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIC.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Helen 
Essary.  a  Washington  writer,  a  .-uppoit- 
er  of  many  New  Deal  plan.s,  a  personal 
friend  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 3,  wrote  a  column  based  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Senators  who  just  returned 
from  a  trip  abroad.  In  it  for  Americans, 
because  of  Helen  Essary  s  political  back- 
ground, there  is  much  food  for  Lhought. 

The  column  is  as  f oUowt : 

"If  the  United  States  is  going  to  pitch  in 
big-league  international  politics,  it  ;.s  tin.e  it 
learned  to  play  ball  within  Its  own  country" 
This  in  simple  American  is  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  five  United  States  Senators  who 
returned  last  week  from  an  otBcial  tour  of  the 
war  zone  in  the  south  Pacific 

"This  means."  said  Senator  Ralph  Urew- 
STEB,  of  Maine,  in  talking  about  the  46  000- 
mile  senatorial  journey,  "that  we  have  rot  to 
learn  teamwork.  More  than  this,  we've  got 
to  copy  the  superb  teamwork  of  the  Brlti.sh. 
Everywhere  we  went,  we  found  the  Bnti.sh 
agencies  pulling  together  m  harmony — t'cr 
the  British. 

"Naturally,  the  British  are  pulling  mean- 
while for  the  United  Nations  There  i.';  no 
doubt  about  that.  There  is  also  no  doubt 
that  the  United  States  is  scattering  it."?  re- 
sources and  brains — and  forgetting  to  which 
country  it  owes  first  allegiance." 

Indeed,  some  of  the  foreign  goings-on  of  the 
United  States  are  so  harebrained  that  the 
people  whom  this  country  most  wants  to  help 
are  suspicious  of  our  purpose.  This  is  an- 
other conclusion  the  visiting  Senators 
reached.     Especially  is  this  true  in  Australia. 

There,  when  Senators  Brewster  and  Mead 
held  a  press  conference,  they  had  to  answer 
these  questions:  "Has  the  United  States  im- 
perialistic intentions?  Does  she  wish  to  ac- 
quire more  territory?  If  she  doesn't,  why  is 
she  spending  so  much  money  outside  of  her 
own  country?" 

Our  generosity,  our  determined  Lady  Boun- 
tiful attitude  is  disturbing  the  governments 
of  our  allies,  who  in  self-protection  try  to 
minimize  United  States  aid  and  to  hint  to 
their  people  that  Americans  are  unstable  ar.d 
changeable. 

A  year  ago  when  most  of  the  world  was  ter- 
rified of  the  Japs  and  Nazis,  our  allies  were 
happy  to  accept  our  aid.  Now.  so  the  tourmg 
legislators  report,  many  foreigncro  wish  that 
we  would  proceed  more  cautiously  with  our 
plans  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  occu- 
pied, war-sliocked  countries. 

One  of  the  most  important  officials  of  a 
couiatry  recently  freed  from  Axis  control  told 
the  Senators  that  he  was  frightened  at  the 
headlong  rush  of  the  United  States  to  move 
in  with  help  where  it  wasn't  needed. 

That  lend-lease  magnificence  of  ours  gets 
twisted  up  a  little  here  and  there,  so  Senator 
BaEwsnx  discovered. 

For  example.  Dr.  H,  V  Evatt,  Minister  of 
External  Affairs  for  Australia,  pr.d  recently  a 
visitor  in  Washington,  was  asked  by  Australia 
Prime  Minister  Curtin  to  retract  a  statement 
he  had  made  on  the  excess  of  Australia  s 
lend-lease  aid  to  the  United  States  as  against 
our  lend-lease  aid  to  Australia. 

Dr.  E\'att  probably  forgot  about  the  retrac- 
tion for  he  repealed  his  original  statement 
to  Senator  Brewster     Later  he  reniembeied 


that  the  correct  lend-lease  figures  are  600.- 
000.000  fn  m  the  United  States  to  Australia  as 
against  200  000  OOC  from  Australia  to  the 
U  111  red  St.Ucs 

The  lack  cf  correct  information  abroad 
ab;)iit  America's  part  in  the  war  Is  another 
•grievance  not  pr;defully  pitching.  Senator 
Brewster  declares  In  Chungking  our  em- 
bassy receives  every  morning  from  Reuter's, 
th.^  British  news  agency,  a  report  that  fre- 
quently overlooks  the  importance  of  some 
United  Spates  war  eifort. 

Thiee  or  iOiu-  days  later  the  American  news 
agencies  produce  their  reports.  But  who 
wants  Lu  read  au  old  report?  The  situation 
got  so  bad  in  Chungking  that  the  American 
Embassy  there  protested  to  Anthony  Eden 
abf;ut  certain  articles  in  Chinese  papers,  ex- 
treuicly  embarrassing  to  the  United  States 
and  very  favorable  to  Britain.  Mr.  Eden  said 
he  was  sorry,  but  he  "couldn't  Interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  " 

Distorted  news  reports  get  into  Africa,  too. 
the  returning  Sermtors  say.  The  natives  and 
troop.-;  arc  fed  stones  of  strikes  and  dissension 
in  tile  United  States.  Senators  Brewster 
and  Mead  complained  to  both  General  Eisen- 
hower and  General  Spaatz. 

These  doughty  fellows  said  the  news 
stories  were  read  and  approved  by  them  daily, 
but  they  had  no  control  over  the  selection 
or  playing  up  of  the  material  by  the  British 
press  and  broadcasting  companies. 

The  British  Broadcasting  Co.  controls  prac- 
tically all  the  South  Pacific  and  in  Iceland, 
where  we  have  .is  one  investment  $17,000,000 
lend-lea^e  air  baso.  the  natives  are  told  tact- 
lully  by  broadcasts.  "Watch  out  for  Ameri- 
cans: you  can't  trust  them."  This  dears,  is 
the  s<.rt  of  thing  brought  back  here  by  a 
United  States  Senator  who  has  been  out  on 
the  road  to  see. 

India  is  one  cotmtry  about  which  the 
American  legislators  have  very  definite  ideas. 
Leave  India  alone,  they  say.  It's  a  hot 
potato — England's   hot   potato,   not   ours. 

They  wonder,  too.  how  It  happens  that  the 
O  W.  I,  has  100  agents  in  India,  selling  the 
Indian  pjople  on  the  American  way  of  life. 
What  right  they  ask.  have  we  to  propa- 
gandize in  India?  We  got  pretty  angry  when 
a  recent  Rui.slan  Ambassador  propagandized 
in  the  United  States. 

Well.  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  you  some 
of  the  discoveries  Senators  Brewsti:r.  Rus- 
sell, Lodge.  Chandler,  and  Mead  made  on 
their  voyage.  It  was  a  thrilling  journey.  It 
must  be  made  a  useful  one. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  American  people 
know  what  the  travelers  learned.  It  is  time, 
Indeed,  that  we  learn  to  pitch  for  Amer- 
ica first  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  dislojal  to  the  war  effort  to  sug- 
gest this.  Nor  is  it  disloyal  to  say  to  Con- 
gress: You  have  the  United  States  ball  in 
the  international  game  In  your  own  hands. 

Its  up  to  you  to  clear  up  the  confusion  and 
lack  of  teamwork  reported  by  the  representa- 
tives you  sent  abroad.  You  can't  blame 
ever.thmg  tni  the  President.  Don't  you  hold 
the  purse  strings? 


Economy  in  Government  Expenditures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1943 

Mr.   SCHIFFLER.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
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for  the  next  several  weeks  will  be  busily 
engaged  in  hearing  testimony  and  in  giv- 
ing study  to  the  requests  of  the  Treasury 
Department  for  additional  taxes  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $10,500,000,000. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  submitted 
Its  plan  for  raising  such  sum.  The  com- 
mittee will  undoubtedly  hear  consider- 
able testimony  from  experts  from  the 
Treasury  Department  as  well  as  the 
testimony  of  many  interested  taxpayers. 
With  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $120,000,000,000 
and  revenues  from  all  present  ascertain- 
able sources  amounting  to  only  approxi- 
mately $35,000,000,000  it  is  obvious  that 
additional  revenues  to  the  Gtovernment 
must  be  made  available  by  new  and  ad- 
ditional taxes.  Inasmuch  as  several 
weeks  shall  elapse  before  a  tax  bill  is 
reported  there  is  ample  time  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  give  care- 
ful study  to  the  all-over  tax  situation, 
with  a  view  of  making  the  tax  burden 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  taxpayers.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, confronted  with  a  gigantic  task, 
has  an  intense  desire  to  do  this. 

While   the   Ways    and   Means   Com- 
mittee   is    in    continuous    session    and 
working   hard   at  the  problem   of  pro- 
viding  new  revenue,  is  it  also   appro- 
priate for  a  suggestion  to  be  made  at 
this  time  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  a  subcommittee  thereof  be  se- 
lected to  thoroughly  investigate  and  ex- 
plore   the    possibilities    for    economy? 
Prom  present  indications  the  House  shall 
not  be  extremely  busy  for  the  balance 
of  the  year.     Soon  after  the  House  con- 
venes on  January  3  requests  will  reach 
it   from   various  departments  and  bu- 
reaus for  their   annual  appropriations 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  undoubtedly 
in  some  instances  for  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation for  the  current  fiscal  3rear. 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert,  but  It 
does  occur  to  me.  as  the  result  of  my 
observation  and  experience,  that  it  is 
possible  to  effect  substantial  savings  in 
the  cost  of  government  today.     We  wit- 
ness much  waste,   overlapping   of  bu- 
reaus, and  the  duplication  of  functions. 
We  have  an  all-time  high  of  3.000.000 
persons  on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  and  this 
is  being  continually  increased.     We  are 
told  that  there  is  a  serious  manpower 
shortage  in  civil  life,  that  our  production 
record  Is  in  serious  jeopardy.     I  do  not 
know  of  a  more  worth-while  task  in  t)e- 
half  of  soldiers,  citizens,  and  taxpayers 
than  to  at  this  time  begin  a  careful  study 
of  this  problem,  with  a  view  of  making 
recommendations  to  tiie  Congress  at  the 
opening  of  its  next  session.    With  a  pros- 
pect of  the  war  running  into  at  least  2 
years  yet,  and  preparations  are  made  In 
that  direction,  a  sound  and  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  our  fiscal  affairs  is  certainly 
in  order,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  be  pre- 
pared at  the  opening  of  the  next  session 
of  Congress  to  make  sound  and  construc- 
tive   recommendations    for    substantial 
economies  and  a  more  efiBcient  function- 
ing of  our  Government.    Now  is  the  time 
to  begin  that  task. 


Why  Subsidies  or  Higher  Prices? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5. 1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber SO.  1943: 

WbT  SXraSIDIEa  OS  mCBXK  PUCKS? 

The  War  Fcod  Administration  ia  asking  an- 
other half  billion  dolfars  for  subsidies  to 
guarantee  higher  prices  for  1044  farm  crops. 

On  the  whole,  the  farm  bloc  legislators 
have  opposed  these  subsidies.  Their  stand  Is 
not  as  queer  as  it  sounds,  however.  They 
see  In  the  Oovemment  subsidies  a  device  to 
increase  farm  prices  a  little  and  then  hold 
them  there.  They  would  prefer  no  subsidy — 
and  no  ceiling  on  farm  prices. 

There  Is  Insumclent  evidence  that  either 
new  farm  subsidies  or  higher  prices  are 
needed.  Prices  are  now  high.  Production 
Is  excellent.  Farmers  are  making  more 
money  than  In  many  years.  They  have  more 
cash  than  in  decades.  They  are  reducing 
their  farm-mortgage  debts  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate  with  some  of  their  Increased  cash 
Income.    They  are  buying  War  bonds. 

In  fact,  the  farmers  are  doing  their  share 
In  the  war  effort  In  a  grand  way. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  American  farmers  are  demanding  subsi- 
dies or  higher  prices.  But  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  rise  up  and  protest 
against  the  actions  of  some  farm  politicians 
to  get  such  Increases  for  them.  That  would 
he  asking  a  good  deal. 

The  real  factors  keeping  farm  production 
from  reaching  still  higher  levels  are  short- 
age of  manpower,  lack  of  farm  machinery 
and  fertilizer.  Subsidies  and/or  higher  prices 
cannot  solve  these  problems.  FJurmers  now 
cannot  get  the  men.  the  machines,  or  the 
fertilizer,  no  matter  how  much  money  they 
have — that  Is,  they  cannot  fill  these  needs  In 
appreciable  amounts.  With  more  money,  one 
farmer  might  hire  a  farm  hand  away  from 
his  neighbor,  and  so  on  and  so  on  In  an  as- 
cending spiral  of  farm  wages.  But  war  in- 
dustry cannot  spare  workers  to  go  back  on 
the  farms,  no  matter  what  the  farmers  pay 
at  this  moment. 

We  believe  that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
will  continue  to  produce  all  they  can  at  pres- 
ent prices.  If  they  can  seU  all  they  produce. 
They  are  doing  well,  for  themselves  and  for 
the  Nation,  and  they  know  It. 

There  Is  little  excuse  for  the  subsidies  being 
asked  or  for  Increased  farm  prices. 


Blanket  Doesn't  Fit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or  MICHICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  S.  1943 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OBD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 


the  Grand  Rapids  fMlch.)  Herald  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  1943: 

BLANKSr  DOISN'T  FTr 

It  Isnt  the  fault  of  Paul  J.  Winkler,  man- 
ager of  the  district  office  of  the  OSoe  of 
Defense  Transportation.  It  Is  Just  another 
case  of  the  Impossibility  for  somebody  In 
W  shlngton  to  lay  down  an  ov«r-aU  rule, 
know  nothing  about  conditions  and  sentl- 
ments  in  Individual  communities,  and  mak* 
the  rule  fit. 

The  Washington  office  of  O.  D.  T.  has  ruled 
that  milk  must  be  delivered  four  tlmss  a 
week  and  that  no  deUverlea  shall  fall  upon 
consecutive  days.  As  a  result  of  this  order, 
milk  must  be  delivered  every  other  Sunday. 

Now  It  so  happens  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  area  have  no  objection 
to  Sunday  delivery  of  milk.  But  another 
large  section  of  the  people  do  object  to  It  on 
purely  religious  grounds.  They  have  pro- 
tested, sent  a  large  petition  to  the  proper 
authorities  In  Washington  and  to  our  Bepre- 
eentatlves  In  the  Ckjngress.  They  have  held  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Winkler  who  has  ex- 
plained patiently  that  he  is  merely  carrying 
out  the  orders  of  his  superiors  and  has  no 
choice  but  to  obey  those  orders. 

This  is  one  case  which  very  easily  could  be 
corrected.  It  is  necessary  only  that  milk  be 
deUvered  on  both  Friday  and  Saturday. 
That  would  avoid  the  delivery  on  Sunday 
but  would  insure  those  who  need  th«lr  milk 
on  Simday  of  a  fresh  supply. 

Fact  is.  of  course,  that  with  modem  meth- 
ods of  milk  delivery  and  of  refrigeration  aft- 
er delivery,  three  deliveries  a  week  probably 
would  Uke  care  of  everybody.  But  the  high- 
er ups  of  O.  D.  T.  have  ruled  there  must  b« 
four  deliveries  a  week  the  country  over  and 
that  no  deUveries  shall  be  made  on  consecu- 
tive days.  That's  what  makes  the  trouble 
for  those  who  object  to  the  Sunday  delivery. 
The  great  weakness  of  most  of  our  bureau- 
cratic system  is  that  somebody  in  Washing- 
ton insists  on  trying  to  place  a  blanket  over 
the  entire  country.  It  cant  be  done.  Some 
discretion  should  be  left  to  the  local  man- 
agers or  directors  or  administrators  or  what- 
ever they  may  be  called. 

In  this  case  if  Mr.  Winkler  had  t^  power 
to  make  a  ruling  he  could  cause  the  delivery 
to  be  made  four  times  every  week  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays.  Fridays,  and  Saturdays. 
Then  there  could  be  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  those  who  now  object  and  there  would  be 
much  less  confusion  which  will  now  be  the 
case  with  deliveries  coming  on  different  days 
on  succeeding  weeks. 


CoDfress  Must  Act  T«  AtcH  a  Serious 
MiUc  Skortaf  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OP  CUHHBCnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  5, 194 J 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "Nero  fiddled  whllj  Rome 
burned!"  Today,  the  executive  agencies 
of  our  Oovemment  do  nothing  wtiUe  the 
Nation's  milk  supply  is  drying  up. 

Congress  knew,  when  it  passed  the 
Price  Control  Act.  that  some  adjustments 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  price  struc- 
ture of  certain  farm  commodiUes.  We 
said,  in  as  plain  language  as  we  c<mld, 
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that  where  it  could  be  shown  that  due  to 
Increased  labor  costs  or  for  other  reasons, 
the  farmer  was  not  receiving  a  fair  price 
for  his  product,  that  prices  should  be 
adjusted  upward. 

Apparently  an  act  of  Congress  means 
nothing  to  the  O.  P.  A.,  when  it  conflicts 
with  O.  P.  A.'s  interpretation  of  a  di- 
rective from  the  President.  "Hold  the 
hne"  is  a  good  football  phrase,  but  we 
are  not  playing  football  with  Germany 
and  Japan.  No  good  quarterback  would 
try  to  hold  the  line  with  four  or  five  men 
cff-side.  If  he  did,  his  team  woixld  be 
penalized  just  as  the  American  people 
will  be  penalized  if  milk  prices  are  not 
adjusted  at  once. 

This  morning  I  received  the  following 
telegram  from  the  general  manager  of 
the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion which  speaks  for  itself: 

Dairy  feed  prices  skyrocketed  again  today. 
Eastern  State  Farmers'  Exchange  16  percent 
protein  dairy  ration  rose  2.80  per  ton  again 
this  morning;  14  percent  ration,  which  most 
farmers  are  being  forced  to  use,  rose  3  20 
per  ton.  No  corn  being  available,  this  ra- 
tion has  been  made  largely  of  Canadian  bar- 
ley and  oats  Due  to  congestion  at  lake  ports 
v.e  understand  Canada  has  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  barley,  forcing  our  feed  mixers 
a9ain  Into  American  barley  market  on  which 
there  is  no  ceiling  Our  State  milk  price 
hearing  last  May  established  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  minimum  rise  at  one  per- 
cent per  quart  In  the  Connecticut  milk  price. 
Since  that  hearing  grain  costs  alone  have 
Increased  the  equivalent  of  one-third  per- 
cent per  quart  for  an  efficient  Connecticut 
milk  producer  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
a  proper  function  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government  to  interfere  with  day- 
to-day  executive  or  adminisitrative  opera- 
tions. It  is  quite  obvious  to  all,  however, 
that,  so  fa.  as  the  public's  milk  supply  Is 
concerned,  the  executive  and  administrative 
operations  have  brokeu  down,  and  the  Con- 
gress must  step  In  and  give  them  some  new 
orders  if  we  are  to  avert  a  disastrous  milk 
shortage. 


Berlin  Lake  Saves  Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1943 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator  of 
September  26.  1943: 

Bexun  Lakz  Saves  Valley — Stxxl  Men  Sat 
RssnvoiR  AvEiTS  Snuous  DtoncHT — Pat- 
u»o  FOR  Itself — United  States  Resident 
Engineer  Asserts  It's  Helping  War  Otjtfot 

Berlin  Lake  saved  the  Mahoning  Valley 
from  a  devastating  flood  last  winter  and  now 
Is  .saving  the  Mahoning  Valley  from  a  severe 
drought  which  would  have  seriously  reduced 
the  steel  plants'  output  of  war  steel,  local 
steel  executives  say. 

"Berlin  Lake."  said  Edward  J.  Tripp,  resi- 
dent englne«r  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  "is  doing  a  good  Job  of  paying  for 
itself  tills  year  in  Increased  war  production." 


ONE   AND  THREE-FOUHTHS   FEET   FROM   TOP 

He  pointed  cut  that  Lake  Milton  had  only 
4.500.000,000  gallons  of  water  September  24, 
1942.  Milton  held  8,400,000,000  gallons  Fri- 
day and  is  only  1^4  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
spillway.  Berlin  still  has  6,400,000.000  gal- 
lons left  of  the  more  than  23,500.000.000  gal- 
lons with  which  it  started  last  spring. 

Nearly  four  times  as  much  water  is  flowing 
down  the  Mahoning  as  at  this  time  last  year. 
Tripp  said  28O,000,G00  gallons  were  released 
daily  from  Milton  Latke  during  most  of 
August  and  up  to  September  8.  The  flew 
now  is  200,000,000  gallons  daily. 

Last  year,  sixty-one  to  sixty-three  million 
gallons  dally  were  released  frcm  Milton  up 
to  September  2  when  the  flow  was  reduced  to 
58.000,000  gallons.  On  September  9.  it  was 
cut  to  48.000,000  gallons  daily  for  the  rest 
of  the  month. 

The  cleaner  water  not  only  has  given  work- 
ers in  steel  plants  better  working  conditions, 
but  has  provided  more  efficient  cOoUng.  thus 
saving  steel  plant  equipment. 

Here  Is  a  table  of  temperatures  reported  at 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Go's  Campbell 
Works,  which  gets  the  least  benefit  ot  im- 
proved water  conditions: 
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R.MNTALL     REDUCED 

Rainfall  during  August  and  September  was 
only  about  half  the  total  rainfall  of  August 
and  September  1942.  Tripp  said,  which  would 
have  helped  to  make  conditions  worse  here 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  Berlin. 

Meander  Reservoir,  the  domestic  supply 
for  Niles  and  Youngstown.  is  down  only  a 
couple  of  feet  However.  Ohio  Water  Serv- 
ice Co.  lakes  which  supply  raw  water  to  the 
local  industries  are  down  substantially  be- 
cause of  lack  of  rain. 

Mosquito  Creek  Reservoir,  the  Trumbull 
County  flood  control  and  low  flow  control 
basin  now  being  built  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers, will  be  well  filled  this  winter  and  will 
release  its  storage  water  next  .summer  and 
fall  to  insure  even  further  imprcvcmtut  m 
cooling  here,  Tripp  said. 


Fiscal  Commando  Raid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  JEFFREY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1943 

Mr.  JEFFREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  In  the  post- 
war period  will  be  to  maintain  the  in- 
ternal stability  of  our  Nation.  To  this 
end  it  Is  important  that  Congre.ss  pre- 
pare now  to  properly  control  the  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds. 

My  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Jones]  has  recently  introduced 
three  bills  to  help  effect  this  very  neces- 
sary end.    These  measures  would  enable 


the  Congre.ss  to  appropriate  money  more 
efficiently  and  to  check  upon  the  manner 
in  which  these  fimds  are  spent. 

A  recent  editorial  upon  this  problem 
and  the  proposed  measures  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Dayton  Herald  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  follows: 

fiscal  commando  raid 

In  girding  for  what  he  describes  as  a 
commando  raid  on  Government  wasters.  Con- 
gres.sraan  Robert  F.  Jones,  of  Lima,  calls  at- 
tention to  some  serious  shortcomings  in 
government.  To  correct  them  he  has  intro- 
duced three  bills — each  of  them  pointing  in 
the  general  direction  of  giving  Congress  mere 
autiiority  over  the  manner  in  which  appro- 
priations are  spent. 

Congressman  Jones'  idea  is  eminently  sen- 
sible It  is  that  Congress,  which  is  called 
upon  to  ai)propriate  sums  running  into 
a.stronomlcal  figures,  should  have  facilities 
for  seeing  that  the  money  is  spent  as  directed. 
Also  it  should  have  facilities  for  determining 
the  need  of  various  Government  departments 
for  the  appropriations  they  seek.  Therefore, 
Reprtsentative  Jones  proposes  that  the 
Bureau  cf  the  Budget,  now  responsible  to 
the  President,  be  held  accountable  to  Con- 
gres.s:  that  $20. COO. 000  be  appropriated  with 
which  the  Comptroller  General  will  make  in- 
vestigations, reports,  and  recommendations 
on  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  public 
fund>;  that  the  Comptroller  General  be  au- 
thorized to  start  making  disallowances  and 
withhold  credits  where  expenditures  are  made 
ilU  gaily  and  to  report  to  Congress  on  any 
overlapping  functions  of  Federal  agencies. 

That  Congress  should  appropriate  billions 
without  having  the  power  to  oversee  their 
expenditure  simply  doesn't  make  sense.  The 
re.sult  is  that  only  the  executive  branch  cf 
the  Government  gets  the  real  over-all  picture 
of  the  fi.-^cal  side  of  the  Government.  Con- 
gress gct.s  information  piecemeal,  either  by 
personal  investigations  or  the  work  of  special 
cciamittees:  the  complete  view  of  the  problem 
IS  denied  the  men  who  must  vote  on  the  ap- 
propriations. Today  the  complexities  of  gov- 
ernment demand  that  the  Congress  receive 
full  and  adequate  information  from  agents 
responsible  to  It  alone  and  not  from  agents 
of  interested  parties  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment;;. That  there  is  frequent  conflict  be- 
tween Coneress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments over  what  should  be  considered  official 
public  information  is  evidenced  today  by  the 
current  .K.-iuabble  between  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  have  been  at 
swcrd  .s  points  over  data  regarding  taxation. 

Perliap?  when  Congressman  Jones  puts 
through  his  three  bills  to  improve  Govern- 
ment fiscal  management  Congress  will  give 
attention  to  another  and  even  more  sensible 
proposal  along  the  same  line:  That  is  to 
integrite  the  work  of  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  (which  approves  desired  expendi- 
tures I  with  that  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  raises  the  money  for  the  appro- 
priations. 


Address  of  Hon.  Walter  E.  Edge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAP4ES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF   NEW   JEnSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1943 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  Z  include  an  address 
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made  on  September  28, 1943.  by  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  E.  Edge,  foi-merly  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  Ambassador  to  France,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  Americans,  I 
deeply  appreciate  this  gracious,  and  I  know, 
sincere,  reception. 

May  I.  at  the  outset,  express  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  the  loyalty  and  unselfishness 
you  have  all  so  decisively  demonstrated 
through  the  weeks  and  months  leading  up  to 
the  primaries  and  this  convention?  I  know 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  that  I  have 
not  rettorned  to  public  service  Inspired  by  any 
personal  or  selfish  ambition.  I  have  made  no 
promises  or  commitments  to  any  individual 
or  to  any  group.  Neither  have  I  nor  will  I 
make  any  pledges  as  to  appointment  to  office, 
beyond  the  assurance  that  I  will  assume  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  my  every  action  In 
this  regard.  If  elected  Goverxior.  I  shall  be 
free  in  every  way  to  serve  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Now  that 
you  have  nominated  me  to  head  the  ticket  In 
our  great  State,  I  propose  with  your  help  to 
win  and  I  visualize  In  the  future  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  real  constructive  leadership. 
In  addition  to  administering  the  office  of 
chief  executive,  I  recognize  a  further  respon- 
slbUlty  to  the  Republican  Party  and  I  hope,  if 
elected,  as  I  confidently  expect  to  be.  that 
with  your  assistance  and  cooperation  we  can 
present  a  program  that  will  be  a  real  Instru- 
mentality for  public  good  and  retain  the  con- 
fidence, respect,  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of 
our  citizenship.  I  consider  this  responsibility 
a  trusteeship  for  the  people. 

May  I  assure  you  that  the  progressive  spirit 
and  demands  of  this  era  are  fully  recognized 
by  me  and  coupled  with  the  safeguards  of  ex- 
perience we  will  march  progressively  forward. 
You  of  the  younger  generation  of  men  and 
women  must  and  will  carry  on,  always  re- 
sponsive, I  trust,  to  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

The  returns  from  the  primary  election  un- 
fold several  Interesting  situations.  The  pri- 
maries have  proved  conclusively  that  labor 
will  vote  as  American  citizens,  free  and  un- 
trammeled  and  not  at  the  dictation  of  labor 
bosses.  The  only  State-wide  candidacies 
were,  of  course,  those  of  my  opponent  and 
myself  standing  for  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor. The  unofficial  returns  Indicate  a  total 
vote,  Democratic  and  Republican,  of  approxi- 
mately 395,000.  Hudson  County  contributed 
111,000  to  this  total.  This  Is  nearly  one-third 
of  the  entire  primary  vote  In  the  State. 

In  other  words,  one  county  with  a  popu- 
lation In  1940  of  650,000,  representing  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the 
Stale,  is  accredited  with  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  votes  cast.  Compare,  for  Instance, 
Essex  County,  my  opponent's  home  county, 
with  Hudson.  The  population  of  that 
county  in  1940  was  837,000.  The  primary 
vote  Tuesday  In  Essex  was  slightly  more 
than  50,000.  less  than  half  the  Hudson  total 
notwithstanding  Essex's  population  is  almost 
25  percent  larger. 

This  Hudson  vote  was  4,000  more  than 
given  to  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Sen- 
ator a  year  ago  and  yet  thousands  of  men 
and  women  of  voting  age  have  left  in  the 
meantime  to  Join  the  armed  forces.  Over 
BO  percent  of  my  opponent's  total  came  from 
1  county  In  the  State. 

There  are  only  2  possible  deductions  to 
take  from  these  figures — either  the  voters  in 
the  other  20  counties  of  the  State  are  un- 
concerned as  to  the  character  and  policy  of 
their  State  goverrunent.  or  there  is  some- 
thing radically  viTong  In  Hudson  County. 
I  make  no  charges  but  I  pledge  this  con- 
vention and  through  it  the  people  of  NeW 


Jersey  that  U  I  am  elected  Governor,  no 
stone  will  be  left  unturned  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  unsavory  slttiatlon.  Appar- 
ently the  only  machine  working  In  New 
Jersey  Tuesday  was  that  of  the  undisputed 
boss  of  Hudson  County.  Perhaps  he  over- 
played his  hand. 

I  demand  that  the  Republican  Party  cou- 
rageously meet  and  endeavor  to   solve  the 
problems  of  the  coming  years.     The  party 
must  be  strong  and  Independent  and  func- 
tion as  a  single  entity.    I  am  opposed  to  bi- 
partisan trading  and  patronage  deals.     Mr. 
Hague  will  be  no  part  of  my  administration. 
I  was  amused  at  a  gratuitous  suggestion 
from  my  opponent  that  I  should  refrain  from 
bringing    the    national    administration    Into 
the  campaign.     I  can  well  understand  why 
our   friend   would    be    pleased    with   such   a 
policy.    No;  I  have  no  Intention  of  neglecting 
the  national  administration's  domestic  poli- 
cies In  this  campaign.    They  are  much  too 
closely  associated  with  the  everyday  life  of 
all  classes  of  our  citizens  to  be  Ignored.    For 
Instance,  consider  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Commission.    I  am  not  only  for  It 
but  I  am  for  extending  Its  benefits.    It  was 
a  social  reform  absolutely  In  the  right  direc- 
tion but.  again.  I  must  file  a  protest  when 
it  has  become  so  plainly  evident  that  Wash- 
ington must  be  the  unchallenged  depositary 
and  administrator  of  this  tremendous  fund. 
In  New  Jersey  alone  the  fund  exceeds  $300,- 
000,000.    The  v/orkers  of  this  State  have  con- 
tributed to  that  amount  over  $100,000,000; 
more  than  a  third.     Surely.  New   Jersey   is 
very    Interested    in    the    disposition    of    this 
fund,  that  It  is  not  distributed  to  less  en- 
terprising sections.    Remember,  labor  In  only 
four  other  States  contributes  to  it. 

One  cannot  make  a  turn  today  without 
running  afoul  of  some  Federal  policy  regu- 
lating our  very  existence.  I  shall  discuss  all 
our  State  problems  and  propose  to  refer  to 
several  today,  but  In  the  meantime  you  can 
be  assured  the  Washington  merry-go-round 
vrtll  receive  proper  attention. 

Of  course,  a  successful  termination  of  the 
war  transcends  all  other  responsibilities. 
Our  victory  In  the  war  mxist  be  the  beginning 
and  not  the  end  of  what  we  are  fighting  for. 
The  Inspiring  reports  from  all  war  centers 
have  thrilled  America  and  her  allies,  and  we 
pledge  every  resource  In  our  power  to  co- 
operate, praying  for  a  speedy  and  all-vic- 
torious conclusion. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  present  to 
this  convention  and  to  the  public  my  con- 
victions as  to  various  State  and  national  is- 
sues; and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  upon  this 
program,  as  It  were,  I  will  present  my  case 
to  the  electorate  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  accuracy  I  wUl  read  to  you  the  planks 
upon  which  this  appeal  will  be  made. 

May  I  highly  commend  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
Representatives  for  their  vigilant  services  in 
opposing  policies  of  the  national  Democratic 
administration  directed  toward  further  cen- 
tralized and  bureaucratic  regimentation  of 
home-front  activities. 

May  I  also  express  my  deep  personal  appre- 
ciation of  the  unselfish  services  of  the  retiring 
chairman  of  the  State  committee.  H.  Alex- 
ander Smith.  He  has  administered  this 
difficult  responslbUlty  with  great  zeal  and 
tact,  and  we  express  complete  confidence  in 
his  most  exacting  duties  as  our  national 
committeeman . 

Also,  may  I  congratulate  the  State  commit- 
tee on  Its  unanimous  selection  ol  Lloyd  B. 
Marsh  and  Mr.  Smith's  successor.  Mr.  Marsh, 
as  my  personal  campaign  manager,  has  been 
indefatigable  In  his  highly  successful  efforts 
to  unify  and  unite  the  Republican  Party  and 
has  Inspired  its  membership  with  complete 
confidence  In  a  glorlotis  victory. 

The  recent  conference  of  Republican  lead- 
ers at  Mackinac  was  most  heartening.     The 


unity  of  action  on  the  outstanding  issue*  of 
national  and  International  responsibility,  to- 
gether with  the  clear  expos*  of  Washington's 
bungling  domestic  bureaucracy,  serves  as  • 
rallying  message  to  Republicans  everywhere. 
rm  wab  noNT 

I  repeat,  our  first  obligation  Is  to  win  the 
war — quickly  and  decisively. 

For  this  purpose  we  place  every  resource 
of  money,  materials,  and  manpower  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  men  of  our  armed  force*. 

THX    HOME   rSONT 

We  pledge  the  same  full  support  to  the 
home  front  that  we  pledge  to  the  war  front 
and  will  work  toward  the  end  that  much  ot 
the  uncertainty,  caprlciousness,  and  mis- 
management of  domestic  affairs  during  the 
past  2  years  may  be  eliminated. 

The  fantastic  operations  of  the  O.  P.  A.  and 
Manpower  Commission  have  been  especially 
detrimental  to  our  people  and  to  the  war 
effort.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
The  multiplicity  of  directives,  questionnaires, 
regulations.  Inspections,  audits,  and  investi- 
gations emanating  from  Washington  have 
been  as  damaging  to  production  as  ab- 
senteeism, and  must  be  systematized,  simpli- 
fied, and  reduced. 

Disruptive  controversies  among  those  In 
high  Federal  positions  that  sowcontlnuously 
Impede  the  war  effort  reflect  upon  the  qual- 
Ities  of  respoEjible  ofl'.cers.  We  are  opposed 
to  successive  terms  that  entrench  btireau- 
cratlc  cliques  In  key  positions  of  influence 
and  make  them  responsive  only  to  their  own 
ambitions. 

The  constant  effort  to  identify  wartime 
restrictions  with  social  reform  and  weld  the 
control  devices  of  the  emergency  into  a  "new 
order'  for  America  must  be  stopped  now. 
It  Is  our  duty  to  warn  New  Deal  cohorts 
and  spendthrifts  that  we  do  not  Intend  to 
allow  the  establishment  In  our  country  of 
totalitarian  principles  which  we  are  fighting 
to  destroy  In  other  lands,  and  that  we  are  not 
to  be  silenced  by  smearing,  intimidation, 
and  threat.  We  will  support  to  the  utmost 
the  men  of  our  fighting  forces,  but  as  to 
government — we  know  the  kind  we  want 
and  we  Intend  to  speak  for  It  at  all  times 
and  fight  for  It  when  necessary. 

FEDERAL-BTA-rE  EELA-nONS 

The  right  of  the  State  to  function  as  « 
sovereignty  must  be  restored.  The  system- 
atic destruction  of  the  sovereignty  of  our 
State,  which  has  patterned  almost  every  major 
act  of  the  present  administration  both  be- 
fore and  since  the  war,  is  the  greatest  threat 
to  American  democracy  since  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  Is  far  more  than  a  redistribu- 
tion of  authority  as  between  the  States  and 
the  National  Government.  It  means  the 
ultimate  abandonment  of  private  enterprise, 
the  disruption  of  organised  labor,  the  aboli- 
tion of  local  education,  and  the  elimination 
of  fundamental   democratic  controls. 

This  issue  affects  the  lives  of  every  one  of 
us.  It  affects  the  pocketbooks  of  every  one 
of  us.  It  raises  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  citizens  of  the  American  States  are  to 
govern  or  be  governed. 

Under  a  long  series  of  catchwords,  such  as 
"economic  planning,"  "new  nationalism,** 
"socialized  industry,"  "consumption  econ- 
omy," and  "public  Investment  programs," 
the  present  administration  has  issued  Execu- 
tive order  after  Executive  order,  each  one 
trespassing  on  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
St  i.tes. 

These  are  the  great  lessons  in  unpopular 
government  and  we  pledge  every  effort  to 
make  New  Jersey  selfwmfficlent  in  her  own 
responslbUltles  and  vocal  in  the  fight  for  a 
return  to  American  federalism. 

THX  POBT-WAB  FRONT 

The  next  3  years  will  tc  a  period  of  war 
and,  we  devoutly  hope,  post-war  adjustment: 
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and  at  no  time  In  our  history  has  there  been 
mo:-?  need  for  enterprise.  Judgment,  and  un- 
der landing.  We  mu«t  not  fall  to  satisfy  the 
thr-e  essential  conditions  of  our  way  of  life: 
Pui;  employment,  a  protected  standard  of  Uv- 
ini  and  effective  social  security. 

la  meeting  these  tremendous  responsi- 
bi  '.ties  we  solemnly  pledge  our  every  effort 
to  ,  ssure  that  during  the  post-war  period: 

There  shall  be  a  steady  and  unbroken 
transition  to  peacetime  occupations,  em- 
ployment at  decent  wages,  and  work  In  each 
man's  special  skill  or  profession. 

There  shall  be  opportimltles  after  the  war 
for  training  every  demobilized  man  and 
woman  from  our  armed  forces  and  for  every 
civilian  worker  engaged  now  In  war  Indus- 
try and  In  this  connection  we  must  be  always 
mindful  of  the  large  numbers  of  young  men 
and  women  too  youthful  to  be  In  the  armed 
services  but  who  will  shortly  be  ready  to  enter 
Industrial  life. 

There  shall  be  a  sound  and  sensible  pro- 
gram'of  public  works  and  services  sufficient 
to  cushion  a  transition  period  of  reemploy- 
ment. This  program  will  be  built  around 
highways,  parkways,  housing,  potable  and 
Industrial  water  supply,  health  service,  recre- 
ation centers  and  airports,  and  these  works 
and  services  will  be  planned  to  add  perma- 
nent and  productive  values  to  our  State. 
Wherever  possible  or  practicable,  they  should 
be  developed  through  the  employment  of  pri- 
vate capital. 

Conversion  of  factories  from  wartime  pro- 
duction to  the  turning  out  of  peacetime  com- 
modities will,  I  am  informed,  reqtilre  a  p>erlod 
of  from  6  to  12  months.  The  post-war  pro- 
gram I  have  outlined  Is  designed  to  provide 
useful  temporary  emplojrment  pending  such 
conversion. 

Every  effective  resource  shall  be  directed 
toward  the  most  modem  methods  of  physical 
and  mental  rehabilitation  of  those  who 
return  home  in  need  of  such  services. 

We  shall  support  adequate  unemployment 
influrance,  retirement  plans,  and,  for  those 
who  meet  economic  misfortune,  direct  relief. 
But  these  can  never  replace  full  employment 
opportunities  imder  our  system  of  private 
enterprise,  nor  can  they  reward,  even  re- 
motely, the  tremendous  services  that  our 
•rmles  and  workers  are  giving  their  country 
today. 

We  believe  that  those  men  and  women  who 
served  In  the  armed  forces  of  our  country 
deserve  the  undying  gratitude  of  a  grateipi 
America,  and  therefore  advocate — 

1.  Adequate  compensation  for  incapac- 
Itatec*  service  men  and  women  and  un- 
stinting aid  to  the  dependents  of  deceased 
service  men  and  women  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

2.  Physical  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  cooperation 
with  State  governments: 

3.  Economic  rehabilitation  of  all  veterans 
of  the  armed  forces  of  America  by  the  States 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  the  reason  that  only  the  States  and 
their  subdivisions  fully  know  their  own  In- 
dustrial and  business  needs  and  the  actual 
economic  opportunities  available  to  citizens 
within  their  own  borders,  and  can  bring  such 
economic  rehabilitation  close  to  the  men 
and  women  defenders  of  American  freedom. 

These  are  our  great  objectives  for  the  post- 
war period  in  New  Jersey  and  we  pledge  every 
resource  at  our  command  to  their  complete 
fulfillment. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FRONT 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  will 
emerge  from  this  war  the  most  powerful 
and  Influential  N.itlon  In  the  world. 

We  believe  that  this  great  power  and  In- 
fluence carries  with  it  responsibilities  that 
we  cannot  safely  ignore  and  that,  still  more 
Important,  we  cannot  morally  ignore. 

American  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  Is  endfd  forever.    A  new  period  of  in- 


ternational cooperation  Is  necessary  to  avert 
future  world  catastrophe. 

New  Jersey  will,  however,  be  affected  by 
these  developments.  Trade  agreemenis  may 
Influence  employment:  internaiional  ex- 
change may  affect  wages;  excessive  post-war 
foreign  commitments  may  increase  Federal 
taxes. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  be  ever  watchful 
of  these  developments.  In  the  Interests  of 
security  at  home  and  a  better  world  abroad. 

LABOR  AND  BUSINESS 

We  confirm  our  lony-established  position 
that  labor  has  an  inalienable  right  to  organ- 
ize, to  bargain  collectively  through  represent- 
atives of  Its  own  choosing,  to  strike  lawfully 
In  peacetime  and  to  be  free  from  administra- 
tive and  Judicial  restraints  that  embarrass 
these  rights. 

We  believe  In  free  enterprise,  which  means 
that  regulation  by  government  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  stimuliitlon  of  production; 
to  the  maintenance  of  fair  competitive  rela- 
tions; and  to  the  protei?tion  of  any  group  or 
groups  from  economic  exploitation. 

We  believe  in  competition  that  accepts  the 
profit  motive  as  the  most  effective  means  to 
develop  Individual  initiative;  and  m  pro- 
gressive compensation  for  progressive  risk  as 
the  surest  way  to  provide  opportunities  for  a 
fuller  national  life. 

We  are  opposed  to  mcnetary  Juggling  that 
threatens  to  unbalance  budgets,  wage  scales, 
and  employment;  to  a  public  policy  of  under- 
production that  is  Incompatible  with  the 
working  habits  of  America:  and  to  the  ex- 
penditures of  public  money  on  nonessentials. 

The  Republican  Party  Joins  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor  itself  in  condemning  the  re- 
cent excesses  of  .some  labor  leaders  who  have 
callously  disrupted  war  production  and  im- 
periled the  safety  of  our  armed  forces.  There 
is  no  right  to  strike  in  favor  of  our  enemies. 
at  any  time  or  anywhere 

We  are  proud  of  New  Jersey  labor.  Its 
great  membership  has  always  voted  as  It 
thought,  never  as  it  was  told.  No  one  can 
deliver  the  vote  of  any  group  A  cur  citi- 
zens. As  long  as  there  are  uee  elections  in 
New  Jersey,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 
no  one  ever  will.  Labor,  made  up  of  free 
men  and  women,  .especially  re.scnts  the  ef- 
fort to  regiment  it  at  the  polls  in  the  com- 
ing election. 

AGRICrLTLTlE 

We  promise  every  encouragement  to  the 
maximum  production  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts at  a  fair  profit  to  the  farmeis 

We  oppose  the  unnecessary  inteife.encc  in 
New  Jersey's  agricultural  affairs  by  Washing- 
ton bureaucracies,  and  approve  the  substitu- 
tion therefor  of  the  regional  and  State  ad- 
ministration of  farm  problems 

We  pledge  full  support  to  farmers'  coop- 
erative markets  and  to  State  policies  en- 
couraging the  establishment  of  auction  mar- 
kets and  city  markets  to  the  advantage  of 
both  farmers  and  consumers. 

We  promise  vigorous  action  to  relipve  farm 
labor  shortages  and  to  release  supplier,  ir.i- 
terials,  and  equipment  to  meet  the  tuil  needs 
of  the  emergency 

We  pledge  the  further  extension  and  de- 
velopment of  farm-to-market  reads  and  air- 
way landing  strips  at  frequent  intervals 
throughout  our  rural  sections. 

We  will  give  the  fullest  support  and  en- 
couragement to  the  State  department  of 
agriculture,  the  experiment  station  and  ex- 
tension division  of  Rutgers  University,  and 
particularly  recommend  improving  and  mod- 
ernizing the  facilities  for  scientific  research. 

CONSTITVTIONAL    RE\tSION 

We  believe  the  constitution  of  our  State 
should  be  modernized  and  liberahzed  to  con- 
form with  present-day  requircmeiUs  and 
that  it  should  be  pard'-ularly  revised  by  prc- 
vidirg  for  (1)  a  more  efficient  judicial  sys- 
tem;    [2)    a    4-year    teitn    lur    Governcr,    a 


strcrgthenod  veto  p^Avor,  and  responsibiluy 
over  administrative  appointn'c.its;  (3)  bien- 
nial ses£ioi;s  of  the  legislature;  (4)  exlen- 
slnn  of  the  terms  of  senators  and  assembly- 
men; (5)  a  more  readily  available  mcthcd 
for  the  submission  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment.- at  general  elections  without  the  ex- 
pense 01  special  eleciions;  (6)  such  other 
necessary  and  timely  adjustments  that  will 
make  the  constitution  ccnform  with  present- 
day  requlreniPnts. 

In  the  matter  of  reorganization  of  State 
departments.  I  can  speak  from  experience 
My  election  as  Governor  in  1916  followed  the 
creation  of  the  economy  and  efficiency  com- 
mission. This  commission  proposed  the  elim- 
ination of  some  thirty-odd  boards,  bureaus, 
and  commLsslons  and  their  consolidation  into 
five  or  .^jx  major  departments  This  program 
was  successfully  accompli.shed  through  leg- 
islative enactment  I  proposed  to  carefully 
review  the  present  admitted  overlapping  re- 
sponsibilities with  the  same  definite  deter- 
mination. 

Rev. sing  or  changing  the  constitution  rests 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  vot?rs.  This  is  the 
one  activ'ty  of  government  wherein  the  peo- 
ple rule  directly  and  not  through  their  rep- 
resentatives. The  only  question  to  be  decided 
now  is  one  of  method. 

At  the  general  election  to  be  held  In  No- 
vember a  referendum  will  appear  on  the 
ba'-lot.  which  will  give  the  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  indicate  whether  or  not  they  wish 
the  1944  legislature  to  prepare  a  revised  con- 
stitution and  submit  it,  for  the  people's 
approval  or  disapprov.'\l,  as  a  whole  at  the 
general  election  of   1944. 

The  opportunity  for  this  expression  of  the 
people's  Will  was  made  possible  solely  by 
the  votes  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
legislature. 

As  I  have  frequently  publicly  stated,  I  will 
vote  "yes"  on  the  referendum  and  person- 
ally hope  the  people  of  the  State  vote  like- 
wise. 

RAILRO.AD  TAXATION 

The  Income  from  railroad  taxation  is  vital 
to  the  support  of  government  in  New  Jer- 
sey. The  old  railroad  tax  structure,  however, 
produced  more  litigation  than  revenue. 

After  a  study  of  the  problem  by  a  citizens 
group.  Including  a  representative  of  labor 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  by  a  Joint 
legislative  comm.ittee,  a  solution  was  en- 
acted based  on  the  then  existing  economic 
-status  of  the  railroads  and  the  State's  need 
for  revenue  from  t'nis  source.  Immediately 
upon  lis  enactment,  the  new  tax  formula 
began  to  yield  for  the  State  millions  of 
dollars  more  in  tax  revenues  than  were  ever 
levied  and  collected  under  the  old  law. 

The  compromise  of  the  tax  arrears  due 
under  the  old  law  did  not  reduce  the  prin- 
cipal, but  interest  penalties  were  forgiven. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  comnromite 
legislation  is  now  pending  before  our  CoUrt 
of  E:rors  and  Appeals,  and  no  further  action 
would  be  constructively  effective  until  a 
final  decisi^-in  by  this  court. 

If  this  legislation  is  held  unconstUuticnal 
we  propose  to  use  every  means  at  the  State'.s 
disposal  to  co!Icct  eveiy  dollar  to  which  tlie 
State  IS  legally  entitled 

However,  In  the  period  since  this  legisla- 
tion was  passed,  the  flr.ancial  condition  of 
the  railroads  has  been  greatly  improved  and 
the  State  is  now  collrct  ng  from  them  greater 
revrr.ues  than  ever  befoie  When  the  court 
finally  clarifies  the  situation,  we  propcsj  to 
re-e.<amine  the  whole  problem  as  it  then  nre- 
.sents  its?If  and  to  df-termme  whether,  inthe 
liiiht  of  the  improved  financial  status  of  the 
railroads,  the  State  is  receiving  the  maximum 
justifiable  tax  yield  from  this  source. 

In  any  event,  we  n'edge  ourselves  to  treat 
th?  railroads  a.-  'he  Strte  should  treat  any 
ar>d  ail  other  taxpayers.  I  will  meet  tmh 
solve  this  problem  :n  a  b'us.ness-iike— not  a 
demi'.g&gic  manner 
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EDUCATION 

We  will  make  education  a  major  factor 
In  post-war  rehabilitation  and  development. 

We  want  the  benefits  of  education  to  reach 
every  educational  need;  and  to  this  end  we 
favor  broadened  courses  of  study,  more  flex- 
ible standards  of  admission  to  high  schools 
and  colleges,  and  closer  correlation  between 
preparation  and  Job  opportunity. 

We  favor  equalized  educational  programs 
for  every  child  in  New  Jersey,  and  pledge  a 
re-examlnatlon  of  the  amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  State  school  aid  to  the  end  that  a 
sound  foundation  school  program  is  available 
In  every  school  district. 

We  endorse  the  principle  of  teachers'  ten- 
ure; pledge  the  maintenance  of  the  teachers' 
pension  and  annuity  fund  on  a  sound  ac- 
tuarial basis  as  It  was  originally  placed  by 
a  Republican  legislature  and  Governor  Edge. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  POTABLE  WATER 

The  necessity  of  Increased  Industrial  and 
potable  water  supplies  has  become  an  acute 
problem  In  the  northern  section  of  the  State. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  poUbie  and  indus- 
trial-use water  Is  indispensable.  The  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  State,  residentially 
and  industrially,  is  dependent  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  this  complex  and  troublesome  prob- 
lem. 

The  solution  must  not  only  serve  the  needs 
of  the  State  but  must  treat  equlUbly  the 
public  and  private  rights  of  our  municipali- 
ties and  citizens  owning  property  and  resid- 
ing In  areas  In  which  water  supplies  are 
available. 

Exhaustive  Investigations  to  ascertain 
available  supplies  have  been  made  and  nu- 
merous reports  and  recommendations  sub- 
mitted. 

We  feel  all  necessary  Inlonnatlon  has  been 
obtained,  and  a  final,  definite  policy  should 
be  speedily  determined. 

The  Republican  Party  pledges  the  prepa- 
ration and  completion  of  such  a  constructive 
program. 

AERONAUTICS 

The  progress  of  aviation  during  the  v/ar 
has  demonstrated  that  airports  in  the  future 
win  be  as  necessary  as  railroad  stations.  New 
Jersey  is  so  located  geographically  that  with 
proper  development  Its  airports  will  be  the 
terminus  of  great  passenger  and  freight 
lines. 

These  airports  should  be  built  not  only  as 
a  means  of  finding  employment  but  as  a 
step  In  the  Industrial  progress  of  the  State. 

THE    STATE    CIVIL    SERVICE 

The  Republican  Party  believes  the  spirit 
and  principle  underlying  the  merit  system 
in  public  employment  should  be  the  sole 
guide  in  the  administration  of  the  civil-serv- 
ice law.  We  believe  that  the  persons  selected 
to  administer  the  clvU-service  law  should  be 
appointed  solely  on  the  basis  of  qualification 
and  character,  without  regard  to  political 
consideratloi:ifi. 

We  condemn  the  circumvention  of  the  es- 
tablished seniority  rights  of  faithful  public 
employees  by  pretended  departmerrtal  reor- 
ganizations. 

We  particularly  condemn  the  countenance 
or  encouragement  of  strikes  against  govern- 
mental agencies  on  the  part  of  public  em- 
ployees, maintaining  that  grievances  can 
and  should  be  adjusted  by  a  properly  admin- 
istered Civil  Service  Commission.  In  all 
clvU-servlce  xamlnations  veter«ns  should 
have  preference. 

HOUSING 

I  believe  that  no  citizen  of  this  State 
should  lack  adequate,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing.  Large  areas  of  our  cities  must  be 
replarmed  and  rebuilt,  and  such  housing 
brottght  within  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
lowest-Income  group. 

We  propose  that  all  public  housing  projects 
in  New  Jersey  shall  be  subject  to  State  and 


municipal  guidance  and  supervision,  as  con- 
trasted with  past  Federal  domination  of  local 
housing  authorities,  and  that  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable they  should  be  self-liquidating. 
MUNTCiPALrrns 

The  Republican  Party  believes  in  the  prin- 
ciple and  practice  of  home  rule  to  determine 
local  pKJllcles  which  will  best  fit  local  ways  of 
living. 

We  are  opposed  to  mandatory  charges  upon 
local  government  which  are  not  Justified  by 
a  public  interest  of  State-wide  character. 

We  shall  protect  the  credit  position  of  all 
New  Jersey  municipalities  through  safeguard- 
ing our  cash-basis  la'ws. 

We  pledge  every  effort  toward  strengthen- 
ing local  government  as  the  home  ground  of 
democracy  and  as  the  basis  for  all  popular 
government. 

PENSION    AND    RETIREMENT    FUNDS 

The  Republican  Party's  long  interest  in 
pension  and  retirement  systems  is  well 
known.  We  established  the  State  teachers 
pension  and  annuity  fund  and  laid  the 
ground  work  for  the  State  employees'  retire- 
ment fund. 

These  two  funds  have  been  sound  since 
their  establishment  and  remain  sound  today. 
As  the  next  Governor  of  New  Jersey  I  shall 
see  that  they  remain  so. 

Our  municipal  pension  and  retirement 
funds  have  not,  unfortunately,  enjoyed  the 
same  stability  as  our  State  funds.  Several 
comprehensive  studies  have  been  made  of 
this  situation  and  proposed  remedies  have 
been  before  the  State  for  many  years. 

The  fact  still  remains,  however,  that  our 
local  pension  and  rethement  fvmds  are  not 
on  a  sound  actuarial  basis  and  that  the  fu- 
ture economic  security  of  many  faithful  pub- 
lic employees  is  no  better  protected  than  the 
exigencies  of  annual  appropriations  will  per- 
mit. 

As  Governor,  I  pledge  my  best  efforts  to 
remedy  this  situation,  in  the  interests  of  both 
our  county  and  municipal  employees  and 
the  efOciency  of  our  local  governments. 

FINANCE 

The  Republican  Party  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
great  fiscal  pressures  that  will  arise  with 
the  post-war  period. 

We  are  likewise  aware  of  the  staggering 
Federal  taxes  that  are  a  necessary  part  of 
the  war  effort  and  that  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue beyond  the  emergency. 

We  believe  that  additional  taxes  at  the 
Stote  level  will  be  an  Impossible  burden; 

We  pledge,  therefore,  the  following  fiscal 
policies : 

A  conuBtructive  application  of  such  funds 
as  Congress  may  make  available  to  the  State 
for  post-war  development. 

The  systematic  encouragement  of  private 
enterprise  to  use  its  capital  in  post-war  proj- 
ects as  part  of  the  State  reemployment 
program. 

The  strictest  economy  and  efficiency  in 
State  administrative  services,  and  the  more 
adequate  control  of  State  appropriations  and 
State  expenditures. 

SOCIAL     SERVICES 

New  Jersey  has  always  been  zealous  In  Its 
care  and  attention  to  its  unfortunate  resi- 
dents and  citizens. 

The  board  of  charities  and  correction,  now 
known  as  the  department  of  institutions  and 
agencies,  which  was  created  on  a  nonpar- 
tisan and  nonsalary  basis  during  my  former 
term,  has  performed  a  fine  service  and  is 
meeting  this  grave  resp>onsibllity  In  an  In- 
telligent, constructive  manner. 

Likewise,  the  relief  agencies  of  the  State 
have  met  this  difficult  duty  In  a  masterly 
way. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  all  wel- 
fare and  social  services  should  be  more 
closely  coordinated. 

It  further  believes  that  provision  for  re- 
habilitation, vocational  training  and  retrain- 


ing, emplo3mient  services  and  all  special  serv* 
ices  which  may  be  established  to  assist  our 
returning  service  men  and  women  should,  as 
far  as  practical,  be  centered  in  local  welfare 
departments  under  State  supervision  and 
guidance. 

We  favor  wider  coverage  onder  the  un- 
employment compensation  law,  to  reduce  the 
number  receiving  relief  while  temporarily  un- 
employed, and  the  extension  of  xinemploy- 
ment  benefits  to  provide  compensation  for 
unemployment  caused  by  Illness. 

We  favor  the  timulatlon  of  local  health 
centers,  including  general  hospitals,  con- 
valescent areas,  and  group  health  clinics;  and 
will  promote  experimentation  in  the  field  of 
State  health  Insurance. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  federalicatlon  of 
unemployment  compensation  funds  as  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  employers  and 
employees  of  New  Jersey.  We  favor,  on  the 
contrary,  each  State's  custody  of  its  own  trust 
fund  under  Federal  supervision  and  audit. 

Under  stress  of  wartime  tensions,  the 
problem  of  Juven'le  delinquency,  particularly 
in  cur  larger  war -production  areas,  has  m- 
creased.  Because  of  Its  significance  In  the 
development  of  adult  criminality,  this  is  a 
problem  which  should  be  met  by  vlgoroiu  and 
cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  all  Indi- 
vidual agencies  and  organizations  concerned 
with  the  training  ana  guidance  of  children. 
We  favor  the  creation  of  broad  preventive 
programs  on  a  mtinlclpal  and  county  level  and 
pledge  the  utmost  cooperation  of  State  wel- 
fare and  correctional  agencies  in  the  forma- 
tion and  coordination  of  such  efforts. 

The  Republican  Party  feels  that  these 
needed  social  changes  can  be  brought  about 
within  available  financial  resources,  and  are 
a  necessary  and  vital  part  of  the  post-war 
program. 

WOMEN    IN    COVERMMZNT 

The  Republican  Party  is  aware  of  the  ti-e- 
mendoixs  part  women  are  playing  in  the  war 
effort;  the  part  that  they  will  occupy  In  the 
economy  of  the  post-war  period;  and  the 
part  they  will  take  in  the  public  life  of  the 
State  and  Nation.  We  favor  this  movement 
of  women  into  places  of  responsibility  and 
influence  and  will  provide  ways  and  means 
of  maintaining  these  opportunities. 

MINOKFTT    CIOUFB 

A  world  at  war  has  brought  home  once 
again  the  aggravated  problems  of  minority 
groups.  Where  force  Is  dominant,  where 
prejudices  are  armed  and  powerftil:  where 
power  Is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  identify 
it  with  their  own  superiority;  then  race, 
creed,  and  color  are  too  easily  made  the  basis 
for  discrimination  and  even  atrocity. 

Never  before  has  it  been  so  important  that 
we  guard  against  this  terrible  force.  Never 
before  has  It  been  so  vital  to  our  unity  that 
we  make  tolerance,  understanding,  and 
equality  of  opportunity  tlie  basis  for  every 
public  policy.  America  has  been  built  on 
these  concepts,  and  America  can  only  sur- 
vive by  holding  fast  to  these  concepts. 

The  Republican  Party  was  founded  on  such 
principles,  and  the  Republican  Party  will  al- 
ways maintain  them. 

I  realize  this  constitutes  a  very  heavy  and 
extensive  program.  So  did  the  pledges  made 
when  I  was  a  candidate  for  Governor  during 
World  War  No.  1,  but  the  record  shows  we 
carried  them  through. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  reemphasize  my  de- 
termination to  wage  this  contest  on  a  high 
plane,  to  fearlessly  discuss  Issues,  problems, 
and  their  possible  solution.  I  refuse  to  adopt 
any  other  policy  and  wUl  not  be  •werved 
from  that  determination.  The  unity  of  our 
party  as  compared  to  o\a  opposition  is  an  In- 
spiration to  your  nominee  and  with  your  loyal 
cooperation  victory  is  assured. 
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Will  the  American  People  Be  Able  To  Re- 
capture the  Liberties  Which  They  Have 
Surrendered  During  the  War? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAL  HOLMES 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1943 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Record.  I  include  an  address 
by  Judge  N  K  Buck,  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  Slate  of  Washington  before 
the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
July  7.  1943. 

Judge  Buck  is  an  outstanding  lawyer 
and  jurist  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

WINNING  ON  BOTH  FfiONTS 

I  was  a  small  boy  in  Lewiston,  Idaho:  and 
my  father  had  a  team  and  wagon.  What  he 
needed  them  for  I  don't  know,  but  he  had 
them,  and  I  liked  to  handle  them.  There 
was  one  of  our  neighbors  who  wanted  to  mcve 
some  household  furniture  and  my  father 
offered  the  services  of  myself  and  the  team. 
That  suited  me  just  fine  because  there  was 
nothing  I  liked  better  than  driving,  unless  it 
was  riding  horseback,  and  that  gees  to  this 
day.  and  is  true  of  any  man  or  boy  who  learns 
to  love  horsesw  There  Is  no  greater  exhilara- 
tion than  that  which  comes  from  the  feel  of 
the  reins  drawn  over^he  backs  of  a  good  team 
of  horses.  No  wonder,  then,  that  I  was  elated 
to  find  myself  in  charge  of  such  an  outfit 
with  i'.s  accompanying  responsibilities. 

A  neighbor  went  with  me.  a  boy  slightly 
older  than  myself,  but  I  drove.  I  got  Into 
the  yard  but  then  I  faced  the  Job  of  getting 
the  wagon  backed  up  to  the  door,  and  there 
was  a  barn,  a  chicken  house,  a  wood  pile,  and 
various  c+her  obstacles.  AH  at  once  I  found 
myself  bewildered;  I  didn't  know  how  to  back 
the  wagon  around  to  the  necessary  position. 
The  older  boy  saw  his  opportunity  and  sug- 
gested that  he  take  the  lines  long  enough  to 
get  Into  position.  I  consented,  and  right 
there  made  one  oX  the  many  mistakes  of  my 
life.  He  took  the  lines  but  refused  to  give 
them  back  and  I  have  never  been  more  morti- 
fied than  to  thus  find  myself  done  out  of  that 
proud  position  of  driver. 

How  did  I  pet  myself  Into  that  unfortunate 
situation?  Why  couldn't  I  recover  that  which 
I  had  lost?  Because  I  had  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered my  rights  and  I  didn't  have  the  two- 
Uiirds  majority  necessary  to  get  them  back 

And  that's  Just  where  the  American  people 
find  themselves  today.  They  have  sxuren- 
dered  the  reins  of  government  because  they 
have  been  told  that  they  are  Incapable  of  de- 
fending them.selves  In  time  of  attack.  The 
question  Is.  Will  they  ever  get  back  that  which 
they  have  lost? 

We  are  winning  the  war  against  Hitler;  we 
will  win  against  Hlrohlto;  there  Isn't  a  dcubt 
as  to  the  outcome  of  this  conflict,  but  what  Is 
It  costing  us?  It  seems  almost  treason  to  ask 
that  question  because  we  are  Importuned  to 
forget  the  cost  and  to  bend  every  effort 
toward  winning.  Good  advice,  but  there  Is 
•  limit  beyond  which  the  American  people 
cannot  go  if  they  are  to  win  something  more 
than  a  shadow  of  victory. 

Of  what  avail  will  It  be  to  win  against 
Hitler  if  we  lose  against  Hltlerism?  In  our 
war  against  Hitler  we  have  valiant  allies 
witliout  whom  the  outcome  would  be  more 
than  doubtful.  Russia.  China,  Britain,  and 
America  are  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
to  rid  this  world  of  the  brand  of  dictatorship 
represented  by  Germany  and  Japan,  and  it  is 


in  part  due  to  su:h  aid  that  we  are  so  con- 
fident of  the  outcome. 

But  as  against  Hitlerism,  we  can  have  no 
al'ies;  the  battle  for  freedom  on  the  home 
front  must  be  won  by  every  people  unaided 
by  any  other,  because  the  very  nature  of  free- 
dom is  such  that  they  who  held  it  cnly  with 
the  assistance  of  others  do  not  have  it  at  all. 
And  so  I  say  that  it  will  avail  the  American 
people  nothing  if  they  win  against  Hitler  in 
Europe  and  lose  against  dictatorship  In 
Americr.. 

Is  there  any  foundation  for  such  fears? 
Is  this  the  time  to  express  thcmv 

I  was  in  Hollywood  some  mont.hs  ago  nnd 
there  learned  something  that  sent  a  chill 
down  my  spinal  column.  I  learned  that  not 
I  a  line  of  script  can  go  onto  the  i-creen.  not  a 
I  sentence  can  be  spoken;  the  young  hero  can- 
i  not  tell  the  heroine  he  luves  her  uale.^s  tlie 
!    words  are  first  .submitted  to  and  approved  by 

a  United  States  bureau  chief. 
j  If  one  wants  to  know  how  far  tiie  American 
I  newspapers  and  magazines  have  been  pt'.t  un- 
der control,  let  him  read  how  tou'Th  is  the 
American  censorship  in  the  April  Harpers. 
Twice  during  the  la.^t  year  direct  cuif-iation-! 
from  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
I  deleted  from  articles  prepared  by  American 
I  correspondents.  Permission  to  pubii.^ii  them 
was  refused.  Gentlemen,  the  bureau  censor 
did  hot  want  th  world  to  know  what  the 
I    United   States   Supreme   Court  Jv.=^ticcs   said 

to  the  American  people. 
;  Unless  something  is  done  to  stop  Thi.«;  tidal 
wave,  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  will  be 
'  stationed  in  the  ofRc?  of  the  Spokesman-Re- 
I  view,  the  Chronicle  and  in  every  weekly  ntw.— 
I  paper  office  in  this  broad  land  of  ours  a  Gov- 
I  ernment  censor  wl-.o  will  blue-pencil  articles 
;  of  news  which  the  editor  thinks  should  be 
j  given  to  his  readers.  That  censorship  will 
not  be  negative  only;  it  will  tell  the  owner 
{  what  he  is  to  print  as  well  as  what  he  is  not 
'  to  print.  That  censorship  will  suppr'.>?s  free 
I  expression  of  editorial  opinion,  and  will  re- 
o.ulre  that  views  be  expressed  in  conformity 
to  what  the  Government  want^  the  people 
to  think. 

A  few  weeks  ago  your  own  Dr.  Warren  of 
Whitworth  College  came  to  Yakima  and  I 
heard  him  give  h.s  experiences  covering  a 
period  of  several  years  while  he  was  a  nii.'^- 
sionary  in  Japan.  That  was  seme  years  ago 
but  even  then  the  war  spirit  was  growing  in 
that  Islanct  kingdom.  Dr.  Warren  said.  'T 
asked  the  people  over  there  whom  I  met. 
'Why  do  you  want  to  go  to  war  with  America?' 
The  reply  was.  'We  don't  want  to  go  to  war; 
we  don't  want  to  fight  America  but  America 
is  getting  ready  to  fight  us,  and  we  must  be 
ready;  we  must  strike  first.  We  know  that 
is  true  because  every  newspaper  says  so.  every 
radio  broadcast.'  "  In  Japan  every  means  of 
communication  Is  under  strict  control  of  the 
government;  the  people  hear  what  the  ofti- 
cials  want  them  to  hear  and  nothing  more. 

But.  gentlemen,  even  in  such  an  autocracy 
as  Japan,  the  powers  that  be  do  not  dare  to 
altogether  flout  the  will  of  the  people;  they 
know  that  in  order  to  fight  any  kind  of  war 
they  must  educate  the  people  to  the  point 
of  hating  an  imaginary  foe;  and  they  know 
that  by  control  of  sources  of  inicrmation  and 
of  opinion,  they  can  bend  the  people  to  then- 
own  will.  We  are  now  at  war  in  the  Paciuc 
because  the  press  and  radio  of  Japan  have 
been  government  controlled  for  many  yeai.-. 
This  is  the  danger  which  is  facing  tin- 
Ameiican  people  today.  Is  it  a  danger  wl..ch 
can  and  should  be  avoided? 

Ours  Is  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  way  to  test  any  policy  and  any 
alleged  usurpation  of  government  is  to  com- 
pare what  is  being  done  with  the  provisions 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  If  the  Con- 
stitution says  certain  things  can  be  dene, 
then  they  can  be  done  without  violence  to 
the  rights  of  the  people;  if  the  Constitution 
does  net  expressly  provide  for  such  authority. 
then  its  exercise  is  clear  violation  of  the  law, 


and  he  who  perpetrates  such  action  Is  a  pub- 
lic enemy 

What  does  the  Constitution  say  about 
freedom  of  .=peerh  and  of  the  press;  that  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  cutting  off  freedom 
cf  speech  and  of  the  press?  No;  not  that;  it 
s-avri  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging 
such  freedom 

What  does  abridge  mean?  It  doesn  t  mean 
eliminate,  abolish,  or  to  do  away  with.  It 
means  sui  h  freedom  shall  net  be  curtailed 
in  the  slightest;  it  must  net  be  foirshcri- 
ened;  the  corners  must  not  be  trimmed;  such 
freedom  must  not.  under  the  Constitution. 
be  aliridsred;  and  when  Congress  permits  and 
authoru',es  such  abridgment  then  Coneress- 
inen  are  net  true  to  tlieir  oaths  cf  office. 

Is  there  anything  else  that  makes  me  fear 
we  are  losing  the  wi-.r  against  Hiilerism?  Yes; 
many  things. 

Look  again  at  the  Cun.'-titution;  and  I  do 
not  apologize  for  urging  that  the  Coi-.'^iitu- 
tlon  be  carefully  and  ccn'inually  r>'acl.  be- 
cause unless  the  American  v.ay  of  iife  is  rafe- 
puarded  by  the  American  Constitu'ion.  then 
it  is  not  safegu.irded  at  all.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  the  bi')le  of  liberty  and  freedom,  and 
just  as  the  Bible  must  be  continually  refci:cd 
to  by  those  who  would  live  wUhm  its  pre- 
cepts, so  must  the  fundamental  law  of  (he 
land  be  ccntinu<  usiy  rehearsed  by  tho=c  w'nn 
W(  uld  resist  any  encroachment  upon  the 
liberties  of  th?  peop'e 

When  Mo^es  gave  out  the  Ten  Command- 
ments he  told  his  follower?  to  teach  the  law 
to  their  children,  and  to  write  It  upon  the 
forehe.'d.s  of  the  people:  In  other  words,  to 
get  tbe  law  into  the  skulls  of  those  who  are 
most  concerned  with  it 

So  we  must  get  the  Con.stitutiun  into  oiu' 
mnids  and  keep  it  continually  before  us  If 
we  hope  to  defeat  Hitlerism. 

In  the  licht  of  such  necessity,  a-k  your- 
self w';-' ether  there  is  authority  undor  which 
Coneres.c  can  tell  yru  how  much  rent  yu  can 
cl'arge  for  ^-our  house  or  building;  under  what 
con=;riT.utinnal  provision  is  Congress  given  au- 
thority to  require  you  to  a.sk  permission  be- 
foie  you  can  raise  t'ne  wages  or  salary  of  an 
employee?  Where  is  there  authority  for 
limiting  what  a  mnn  niiiy  receive  for  his 
services? 

About  a  year  ago  I  he.ird  It  announced 
that  a  new  policy  would  soon  be  adopted, 
and  that  if  a  man  were  found  more  useful 
In  m.ilking  cxiws  thjn  in  doing  something 
el.-?,  he  would  be  compelled  to  milk  cows 
for  the  duratmn.  To  say  I  was  shocked  and 
skeptical  v.ould  be  to  put  it  mildly;  but 
th^T   lime  ha-s  now  arrived. 

Yet  80  years  ago  another  war  was  going 
on  in  this  country,  and  out  of  that  war 
came  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  provides  that  neither 
shivery  nor  invriuntary  .servitude  e.xcept  as 
punishment  l(jr  crime  shall  exist  within  the 
Uniied  States. 

What  is  milking  cjws  to  a  man  who  would 
prefer  to  be  a  carpenter?  It  is  involuntary 
servitude,  nothing  less;  and  the  inaviguration 
cf  such  a  program  Is  Just  as  much  a  violation 
o:  the  thirteenth  amendment  as  it  would 
be  if  Ci  ngress  replaced  the  shackles  on  the 
colored  people  of  the  South. 

But  these  are  wartimes,  we  are  told;  the 
country  is  facing  an  emergency,  and  emer- 
gency powers  must  be  called  into  play  to 
save  our  Government.  One  should,  of  course. 
resTH'crtulIy  listen  to  such  comment,  but  the 
spt.  Ker  should  be  reminded  that  there  isn't 
a  line  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land 
granting  anv  more  power  to  Congress  or  the 
Chief  E:;ecutive  in  wartime  than  in  the  time 
of  peace.  Those  v.ho  excuse  what  Is  going 
on  upon  the  ground  cf  emergency  powers 
are  either  totally  ignorant  or  are  attempting 
to  c  )ver  up  the  real  issue. 

The  Constitution  is  not  a  difficult  docu- 
ment to  understand;  its  language  is  clear 
and  simple,  and  therein  lies  its  greatness. 
Any  m;ui  who  can  read  can  understand  what 
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It  says.  In  order  to  understand  it,  however, 
one  should  keep  In  mind  what  happened 
during  the  time  it  was  being  considered  for 
ratification  by  the  people. 

Before  they  would  consent  to  adopt  the 
Constitution  the  people  Inlisted  that  certain 
things  be  ironed  out;  and  so  they  compelled 
the  submission  of  what  is  known  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights  as  amendments,  and  those  amend- 
ments were  adopted  soon  after  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  was  ratified;  and  without  those 
rights  being  Insured,  the  Constitution  would 
never  have  received  approval.  Keep  that  in 
mind  when  considering  this  matter. 

One  of  the  things  upon  which  the  people 
insisted  when  they  demanded  amendments 
was  a  limitation  upon  the  right  of  Congress 
to  pass  laws  upon  certain  subjects.  So  this 
Is  what  was  approved  and  it  Is  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  one  of  the  most  imp)ortant 
parts — perhaps  the  most  Important  clause  In 
that  Instrument: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively or  to  the  people." 

Nothing  could  be  simpler,  nor  more  ef- 
fective so  far  as  language  can  protect  the  peo- 
ple from  dictatorship.  Unless  you  can  place 
yotir  finger  upon  the  direct  authority  In  the 
Constitution,  there  Is  no  such  authority  given 
to  Congress.  It's  Just  that  simple;  when  In 
doubt  as  to  any  Federal  law.  look  for  the  ex- 
press authority  to  pass  It,  and  if  such  au- 
thority cannot  be  found,  the  law  Is  uncon- 
stitutional. . 

But  again  we  are  told  the  Oovemment  Is 
facing  extinction;  the  people  are  facing 
slavery,  and  If  we  are  to  defeat  the  foes  of 
free  government  we  must  not  quibble  over 
the  fine  points  of  personal  liberty:  we  must 
ignore  the  Constitution  for  the  present  In  the 
interest  of  victory,  after  which  we  will  return 
to  the  government  of  our  fathers. 

There  are  three  things  wrong  with  that 
statement.  In  the  first  place.  It  assumes 
that  a  democracy  is  incapable  of  self-pres- 
ervation; that  it  cannot  win  a  war  against 
totalitarlanisft.  With  that  I  will  not  Eigree; 
if  it  be  so.  then  free  government  Is  but  a 
snare  and  a  delusion,  and  Hitler  Is  right  in 
his  concept  of  the  relative  places  of  people 
and  state. 

In  the  second  place,  if  that  theory  is  ac- 
cepted then  America  has  already  lost  the 
battle  against  Hitlerism;  for  there  has  never 
been  an  instance  In  recorded  history  in  which 
a  government  usurped  authority  and  ever  re- 
turned It  to  the  people  short  of  a  revolu- 
tion. Whatever  rights  are  taken  away  from 
the  people  In  the  name  of  llljerty  are  lost 
forever. 

In  the  third  place,  I  refuse  to  admit  that 
the  Constitution  is  weak  in  not  providing 
for  every  emergency.  There  is  not  and  can- 
not be  a  single  emergency  which  Justifies  vio- 
lation of  constitutional  provisions. 

In  order  to  set  myself  right  I  want  to  make 
it  plain  here  and  now  that  I  am  as  all  out 
for  victory  as  any  man  can  be;  and  I  realize 
that  to  make  that  victory  certain  there  must 
be  a  unification  of  authority  to  an  extent 
never  before  dreamed  of.  Personal  rights 
must  give  way  to  a  national  emergency 

I  believe.  Congress  and  the  President  should 
be  given,  all  the  authority  they  are  now  ex- 
ercising, and  more  besides;  the  difference  be- 
ing that  such  authority  should  be  conferred 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution  itself. 

How  can  that  be  brought  about?  By 
amendment.  When  I  suggest  that  to  some 
people  they  are  shocked  beyond  telling  They 
say  we  must  not  put  such  things  in  the  Con- 
stitution because  then  they  woiild  be  per- 
manent; we  must  let  the  President  exercise 
unauthorized  power,  and  then  he  will  return 
it  after  the  war. 

But  I  am  not  willing  to  risk  our  liberties 
upon  any  such  uncertainty.  I  would  lawfully 
place  whatever  authority  is  necessary  in 
hands  that  are  capable  of  exercising  it,  and 


then  I  would  lawfully  take  the  power  away 
when  the  emergency  is  over,  thereby  leaving 
nothing  to  the  whim  of  any  man  or  group. 

How  can  the  Constitution  be  amended  to 
provide  for  any  such  crisis  as  that  through 
which  we  are  now  passing?  Let  me  word 
such  an  amendment  for  you. 

"Notwithstanding  anything  In  this  Consti- 
tution to  the  contrary,  Congress  may  by  Joint 
resolution,  supported  by  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity of  both  Houses,  bestow  upon  the  President 
such  power  and  authority  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  defense  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  meet  any  national  emergency, 
such  authority  and  power  to  be  strictly  lim- 
ited to  such  period  as  may  be  fixed  by  such 
resolution,  not  to  exceed  2  years  from  the 
date  of  passage;  and  such  authority  may  be 
revoked  at  any  time  by  a  joint  resolution 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
both  Houses.  The  power  of  revocation  herein 
granted  shall  extend  to  such  extraordinary 
power  and  authority  heretofore  granted  as 
Congress  may  by  majority  vote  Indicate." 

What  would  be  the  result  of  that  amend- 
ment? 

No.  1  effect  would  be  that  all  authority 
anybody  could  ask  could  be  given  to  the 
President  or  to  a  war  commission.  Such  au- 
thority would  be  limited  In  time  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  years,  and  then  would  be  automati- 
cally canceled  unless  renewed.  8uch  avthor- 
Ity  could  be  taken  av/ay  any  time  by  a  bare 
majority.  In  otner  words.  It  would  take  a 
two-thirds  majority  to  take  away  even  tem- 
porarily the  rights  of  the  people,  but  such 
rights  could  be  restored  by  a  mere  majority. 

That  would  result  In  putting  o\ir  Oovem- 
ment  for  the  time  being  on  the  same  basis  as 
that  of  Britain,  that  is,  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem: but  It  would  at  the  same  time  Insure  the 
advantages  of  our  own  constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  another  objection  is  that  we  can't  stop 
to  amend  the  Constitution.  It  Ls  said  It 
would  take  years  to  put  through  an  amend- 
ment. That  Is  an  argument  put  forward 
either  In  ignorance  or  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
fuse the  Issue. 

Our  Constitution  could  be  amended  in  80 
days.  Let's  take  a  look  at  what  the  Itutru- 
ment,  itself,  says  about  amendments.  An 
amendment  may  be  proposed  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  Congress,  no  approval  by  the 
President  Is  necessary.  It  may  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  either  through 
legislatures  or  by  conventions  as  may  be  de- 
cided by  Congress.  If  Congress  were  to  see 
the  matter  in  its  true  light  a  simple  amend- 
ment could  be  proposed  In  a  week's  time, 
conventions  could  be  called  la  2  weeks'  time, 
and  the  trick  would  be  turned. 

To  summarize:  there  Is  an  admitted  need 
for  enlarged  powers  to  be  given  to  the  Chief 
Executive,  there  is  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion under  which  such  change  could  be 
brought  about,  and  it  should  be  done  the  con- 
stitutional way  rather  than  by  tearing  our 
fundamental  law  to  shreds. 

The  people  are  surrendering  their  reins  of 
government;  if  they  ever  expect  to  take  those 
reins  again  into  their  own  hands,  they  would 
do  well  to  move  quickly. 


Economy   Not   an   Increase  in  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICBICAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1943 

Mr.    HOFFMAN.    Mr,    Speaker,    the 
President's  demand  for  $10,560,000,000  ia 


new  additional  tax  money  brings  the  sug- 
gestion that  too  long  Congress  has  waited 
to  force  the  administration  to  quit  wast- 
ing the  taxpayers'  money. 

That  it  is  being  wasted  almost  every- 
one back  home  knows,  for  they  see  the 
evidence  all  aroimd  them.  Prom  the 
Democratic  South  comes  the  Mobile 
Press  Register  and.  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  gives  us  an  editorial  entitled 
"Waste  in  Federal  Spending  at  Home 
Causes  a  New  Flare-Up  in  Congress." 
That  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

Dispatches  from  Washington  a  few  days 
ago  stated  that  Congress  soon  may  be  asked 
to  increase  the  national  debt  limit  to 
$300,000,000,000.  Chairman  Cahnon.  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Oommittee.  com- 
mented that  the  current  rate  of  Oovenunent 
spending — which  he  estimated  at  between 
seven  and  eight  billion  dollars  a  month — is 
approaching  the  present  s^tutory  debt  limit 
of  »210,000,000,000. 

This  picture  of  the  Nation's  fiscal  situa- 
tion becomes  a  powerful  argument  for  Oor- 
ernment  economy  in  nonessential  expendi- 
tures. Two  or  three  days  before  Chairman 
Cannon's  remarks,  another  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee — Bepre- 
sentative  Jonb,  of  Ohio — had  quite  a  lot  to 
say  on  the  floor  about  the  need  for  "a  com- 
mando raia  on  the  wasters  in  the  Federal 
Gcvemment." 

Mr.  JoNzs  suggested  an  appropriation  of 
(20.000.000  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year 
to  better  equip  the  OOce  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Warren  to  supply  Congress  with  reports 
and  recommendations  by  which  both  man- 
power and  money  might  be  saved. 

"The  people,"  remarked  the  Congressman 
from  Ohio,  "are  quite  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
reiis  at  the  fighting  tronti,  but  they  are 
miserably  disappointed  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war  on  the  home  front.     •     •     • 

"We  must  admit  that  we  have  not  begun 
to  start  to  commence  to  cut  waste  of  man- 
power and  money  on  the  home  front;  even 
if  we  have  the  will  to  do  it.  we  do  not  have 
the  manpower  In  Congress  to  get  the  Job 
done  properly.  Since  we  are  In  war  X  am 
quite  willing  to  use  the  facilities  of  the 
General  Accounting  Ofllce.  the  agent  of  the 
institution  of  Congress,  and  I  think  their 
manpower  ought  to  be  available  to  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  wants  to  put  hit 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  attack  this  wast* 
on  the  home  front." 

If  he  had  not  already  received  it.  Repre- 
sentative JoNxs  evidently  heard  an  earful 
from  the  folks  at  home  during  the  grass- 
roots vacation  which  Congress  recently  ended, 
for  he  told  his  colleagues  that  "the  American 
people  are  expecting  and  depending  upon  the 
Congress"  to  eliminate  waste  and  duplication 
of  effort. 

He  argued  that  the  $20,000,000  appropria- 
tion he  proposed,  together  with  a  bill  he  baa 
prepared  to  broaden  the  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  office,  would  be  "an  effective 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  arm  us  with  the 
manpower,  facts,  and  original  data  for  a  com- 
mando raid  on  the  wasters  In  the  Federal 
Government." 

Mr.  Jones  described  $20,000,000  as  "a  parsi- 
monious sum  when  compared  With  the  enor- 
mous expenditures  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment fo'  research  in  the  p(dltlcal-«cience  and 
social  field."  So  far  as  we  have  seen  or  heard. 
nobody — not  even  a  bureaucrat — has  chal- 
lenged that  statement. 

We  do  not  know  bow  much  economy  might 
be  effected  by  Congress  through  appropriat- 
ing $20,000,000  to  increase  the  facUlUes  and 
functions  of  the  Comptroller  General's  office, 
but  if  it  led  to  a  real,  effective  curb  on  unnec- 
essary and  wasteful  expenditures  in  domestic 
operations  of  the  Federal  Ooverument,  it 
would  be  a  good  investment. 
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The  morning  papers  here  in  Washing- 
ton tell  us  that  the  President's  demand 
has  caused  a  new  flare-up  in  Con- 
gress. Chairman  Douchton.  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  says 
that  some  of  the  suggested  increases  in 
excise  taxes  are  utterly  indefensible. 
These  flare-ups  in  Congress  are  be- 
coming an  old  story  and  so  far  they 
have  all  died  out.  not  only  before  any 
fire  was  really  built  under  the  admin- 
istration but  before  even  a  smoke  was 
discernible. 

Congressmen  did,  as  suggested  in  this 
editorial,  get  an  earful  when  they  were 
home  during  the  recent  recess.  Con- 
gressmen at  that  time  were  told  in  no 
uncertain  terms  some  of  the  things 
which  they  should  do.  They  came  back 
to  Washington  filled  with  fire  and  fight 
but  Congress  itself  folded  up  like  a  punc- 
tured paper  bag  and  is  now  back  in  the 
old  rut.  letting  the  spenders  and  the 
planners  waste  the  people's  tax  money, 
continue  with  their  plans  for  the  remak- 
ing of  America  and  the  feeding  of  the 
world,  regardless  of  either  our  constitu- 
tional provisions  or  our  ability  to  pay. 


Comments  on  Forei^  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  5.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  in  America  are  perturbed  about 
the  apparent  collal>oratlon  between  the 
United  States  and  discredited  Fascist  ele- 
ments in  Italy  and  in  Europe  generally. 
Many  sincere  people  are  concerned  as 
to  what  are  the  real  alms  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  the  war.  Do 
we  really  favor  truly  democratic  policy 
for  the  occupied  countries  of  Europe? 
The  Soviet  Union  is  very  suspicious  of 
the  A.  M.  O.— AlUed  MUitary  Govern- 
ment— set-up  by  the  British  and  the 
United  States,  which  follows  our  con- 
quering armies  to  take  over  civilian  ad- 
ministration. What  is  the  scope  and 
function  of  the  A.  M.  O.?  Is  it  a  purely 
temporary  agency,  or  is  it  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  Jong-range  in- 
fluence over  the  areas  taken  from  the 
German  armies?  What  assurance  have 
we  that  Russia  agrees  with  our  program? 
I"  the  A.  M.  G.  actuated  by  democratic 
philosophies  or  Is  it  intertied  with  im- 
perialistic planning? 

One  of  America's  great  newspapers, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  printed  in 
its  September  24  issue  an  impressive  and 
provocative  editorial  in  this  connection, 
which  speaks  for  itself.    Here  it  is: 

MOSCOW  TAIXS  DSMOCaACT 

In  a  dispatch  remarkable  for  It*  astonish- 
ing Implications.  David  If.  Nichol.  Uoecow 
correspondent  of  the  Post-Dispatch  and  Chi- 
cago Dally  News,  sets  forth  Soviet  opinion 
on  American  and  British  policy  In  occupied 
countries.  The  most  astonishing  and  dls- 
tiirblng  Implication  Is  that  the  Soviet  Oov- 


ernment  favors  a  more  democratic  policy 
toward  these  countries  than  the  United  States 
or  Britain. 

There  are  many  question  marks  in  Soviet 
circles,  as  well  as  In  this  country,  concern- 
ing A.  M.  G.  (Allied  Military  Government), 
set  up  by  the  British  and  ourselves  to  follow 
the  conquering  armies  and  take  over  civU 
administration.  In  the  first  place,  is  A  M  G 
a  purely  temporary  instrument  or  is  it  de- 
signed to  exercise  long-range  influence  over 
the  future  of  the  areas  taken  from  the  Ger- 
man armies?  Are  its  functions  for  the  mili- 
tary purpose  of  keeping  order  until  popular 
elections  can  be  held,  or  for  the  political 
and  imperialistic  purpose  of  directing  the 
cotirse  of  European  events  for  several  years 
to  come? 

These  questions  might  well  arise  from  a 
natural  suspicion,  from  a  certain  Russian 
Jealousy  over  the  spheres  of  European  dom- 
ination after  the  war.  But  the  Soviet  mag- 
azine. War  and  the  Working  Classes,  cxpla;rs 
its  point  of  view  in  this  way:  "Restoration 
is  the  affair  of  the  people  themselves.  A 
program  can  only  be  determined  by  thf-ir 
sovereign  will  for  defense  of  which  the  United 
Nations  took  up  the  sword." 

Here  Is  a  mouthpiece  of  Stalin  actually 
talking  good  democratic  doctrine — a  doctrine 
implicit  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  four 
freedoms  to  say  nothing  of  a  doctrine  im- 
plicit in  700  years  of  British  freedom  and 
167  years  of  oiu:  own.  While  our  own  State 
Department  plays  around  with  European 
Fascists,  reactionaries,  and  unemployed  mon- 
archs  the  principle  of  self-determination  is 
trumpeted  from  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  Government's  main  war  aim  Is 
to  crush  fascism  in  Europe  and,  in  order  to  do 
this,  it  feels  that  not  only  should  the  "master 
criminals"  be  punished,  but  that  retribution 
must  be  vUlted  upon  the  "brutal  under- 
lings"— the  Gauleiters,  the  Gestapo,  and  the 
administrative  forces  of  nazi-ism,  and  their 
equivalents  in  Italy.  That  assumedly  is  our 
policy,  too.  Why,  then,  comes  the  ringing 
question  from  Moscow,  does  A  M.  G.  with  its 
authority  complete  and  unquestioned,  keep 
subsidiary  Fascist  officials  at  their  posts,  as  it 
Is  doing  in  Sicily?  Is  A.  M.  G.  not  backed  by 
the  Allied  armies'  might? 

Moscow  feels  further  that  A.  M.  G.  aims  are 
too  closely  Imked  with  "security  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  banking,  industrial,  and  trade  circles." 
"If  this  charge  is  true,"  writes  Mr.  Nichol, 
"If  political  problems  will  be  subordinated  to 
the  preservation  of  the  proi>erty  values  of  the 
Nazi  occupation  period — It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  an  affinity  between  such  ideas  and  those, 
for  example,  of  the  frightened  industrialists 
who  backed  the  Vichy  Government  in  France 
and  collaborated  with  Hitler  rather  than  see 
Prance  reborn." 

Is  this  not  the  deadliest  of  comparisons? 
Here  we  are.  In  what  has  been  called  a  peo- 
ple's war,  yet  we  are  suspected — as  conquer- 
ors— of  having  so  tender  a  concern  for  prop- 
erty, while  millions  of  men  are  shedding  their 
blood,  as  to  deal  with  the  minor  architects  of 
th?  war.  It  Is  a  Moscow  view,  true,  yet  it 
bringr  up  a  question  that  should  be  an- 
swered in  the  most  forthright  way  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull.  Even  the 
suspicion  that  we  are  befouling  our  war  aims 
should  be  promptly  and  categorically  denied. 
If  It  is  not  true. 

Of  course,  we  Americans  and  British  may 
weU  suspect  that  Russian  policy  toward  Eu- 
rope has  ambitious  motives,  despite  all  the 
assertions  that  the  Soviets  have  no  interest 
In  the  post-war  set-up  so  long  as  fascism  Is 
destroyed  and  so  long  as  the  peoples  of  the 
various  countries  are  allowed  to  elect  their 
own  governments  in  a  democratic  way.  It 
may  well  be  that  Moscow  wants  to  make  them 
her  next  at  kin  economically,  socially, 
diplomatically,  establishing  over  them  a 
hegemony  almost  as  tangible  as  actual  incoi  - 


poration    In    the    Union   of   Socialist   Soviet 
Republics. 

It  might  be  ^aid  parenthetically  here  that 
The  best  way  to  keep  people  from  wanting 
Soviet  domination  or  protection  is  to  prove 
by  word  and  deecf  that  we  wish  to  extend  to 
them  our  cv.n  democracy  Our  foreign 
policy,  however,  ha.',  so  far  failed  to  capi- 
talize and  (iraniauze  democratic  principles  in 
Eurojie. 

On  the  ituthcnty  of  what  he  calls  compe- 
tent ob.^crvers,  Mr.  Nichol  says  there  Is  a 
conviction  that  Moscow  has  no  desire  to 
bolshcvize  Europe.  He  says  that  such  a 
charge  is  one  of  Goebbcls'  most  telling  inven- 
tions. Rusi^ia.  to  be  sure,  has  territorial  am- 
bitions. She  wants  the  borders  that  existed 
before  the  Hitler  attack,  including  Bessara- 
bia, White  Rii.';.'-ia.  the  western  Ukraine,  and 
the  Baltic  reputal.c.'^.  This  is  a  question  of 
Ru.isian  security  She  may  want  parts  of 
Bulgaria  and  Finland. 

Beyond  thlf,  Soviet  policy,  according  to  Mr. 
Nichol.  seems  to  be  that  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment does  not  care  particularly  what  types 
of  governinent.s  arise  so  long  as  they  are  free 
expicssions  of  free  people,  undomlnated  by 
FaiCi.'«t  elements  and  unhostile  to  Moscow. 
To  this,  the  Post -Dispatch  would  like  to  add 
that  It  learns  on  very  high  authority  that 
Stalin  definitely  does  not  want  a  bolshevlst 
Germany  alter  the  war.  This  is  because  he 
fears  that,  once  Germany  turned  Commu- 
nist, the  old  pan-Germanic  elements  in  Ger- 
many would  try.  as  did  Trotzky,  to  start  a 
world-wide  .Communist  movement  that 
might  reduce  Stalin's  stature  and  perhaps 
threaten  his  position.  He  fears  that  the 
dynamism  of  the  German  people,  which  made 
nazi-lsm  a  world  menace,  would  function 
with  even  greater  intensity  if  given  the  ve- 
hicle of  Marxian  doctrine. 

In  any  case,  regardless  of  sincerity  of  mo- 
tives, what  ghastly  confusion  it  must  be  for 
the  conquered  peoples  of  Europe  to  find 
Soviet  Russia  preaching  the  democratic 
doctrine  of  eelf-determination,  and  then  to 
turn  around  and  ilnd  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  with  their  historic  tradition  of  free- 
dom, flirting  with  the  Darlans,  Peyroutons, 
Bariogllos.  little  kings,  and  the  ragtag  and 
bobtail  "brutal  underlings."  This  Ironic 
spectacle  mn.=t  strike  them  with  wonder  and 
dlsmav. 


Legislation  for  Post-War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
MaJ.  A.  L.  BtXLWiNKLE  from  Air  Trans- 
port for  September  1943: 

LXGISLATION      FOR     POST-WaR — LXCISI ATION      Is 

Needed  Now  To  Permit  Sound  Planning  so 
That   Civil   Aviation   Mat  Move  Forward 
Rapidly     and    Give    Widespread    Employ- 
ment TO  OfR  Returning  Soldiers 
(By  Maj    A.  L.  Blt-winkle) 
The  development  of  air  transportation  in 
years  pa.*t  has  required  the  combined  efforts 
of  covernmeut  and  Industry.    Neither,  alone, 
could  have  made  America's  civil  air  transport 
system  the  greatest  in  the  world.    Together, 
they  have  veritably  wrought  wonders. 
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But  we  arc  determined  that  however  proud 
our  p.-ist  achievements,  they  will  be  far  sur- 
passed by  ihoac  of  the  future.  With  that 
aim,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ha.>  spont  the  greater  part  of  its  time 
during  the  present  scs.'-ion  in  work  on  a  bill, 
introdtictd  by  otir  chairman,  the  Honorable 
Clarence  Le.a,  of  California,  to  revise  our 
civil-aviation  legislation  so  as  to  be  prepared 
for  the  post-war  period  of  growth. 

No  difcursion  of  civU-aviation  lesr-slation 
can  he  complete  without  acknowledgment  of 
Mr.  Lea's  leadership  m  constructive  legisla- 
tion tor  air  transportation  During  his  26 
years  of  unbroken  service  in  Congress  he  has 
ijren  tinfaltenng  in  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  a.:;.surini;  for  America  t!ic  full  benefits  of 
thi.s  nt'w  means  of  transportation. 

tribute  to  congressman  lea 

At  the  close  of  the  First  World  War  he  par- 
ticipi'rd  in  an  exhaustive  investigation  of 
the  part  played  by  our  air  service  in  that 
conflict.  The  report  he  then  wrote  is  still  re- 
jtarded  as  one  of  the  giealest  expositions  ol 
the  pi  act  leal  problems  and  accomplishments 
of  a  fiihting  air  force  ever  written.  And  it 
clc.sed  with  a  stirring  call  for  energetic  devel- 
opment by  America  of  a  civil-aviation  indus- 
try as  one  of  the  surest  guaranties  of  pre- 
paredness and  as  a  means  for  adding  greatly 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  a  peacetime 
AnitTlca 

Nor  did  he  stop  with  prophecy  and  exhorta- 
tion He  immediately  set  to  work  for  proper 
legislatlcn  Hi.-  efforts  were  at  last  rewarded 
In  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926.  in  the 
framing  of  which  he  was  largely  Instrumental. 
That  act  has  stood  the  test  of  time  With 
but  little  substantive  amendment  it  remains 
today,  as  incorporated  In  our  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act,  the  basic  framework  for  our 
Government  s  promotion  of  civil  aviation  and 
regtilation  •- .   air  safety. 

Again  m  1035  he  set  to  work  for  further 
legislatlcn.  this  time  to  add  to  the  law  a 
charter  of  economic  stability  for  air-transport 
enterprise  And  with  great  pains  and  In- 
finite patience  he  pursued  the  objective,  often 
In  the  face  of  apathy  and  even  hostility, 
until  success  again  crowned  his  efforts  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  With  that 
act  civil  air  transportation  was  given  full 
recognition  as  an  essential  adjunct  of  the 
national  defense,  and  its  development  and 
economic  stability  became  a  confirmed  ob- 
jective of  our  Government  policy. 

Now  that  air  transportation  lias  demon- 
strated by  actual  accomplishment  its  ines- 
timable value  to  our  Nation  at  war  and  offers 
such  rich  promise  for  advancing  our  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  days  to  come,  Mr.  Lea 
has  again  brought  forward  a  legislative  pro- 
posal to  strengthen  America's  civil  air  arm 
Once  again,  looking  forward  to  the  need  for 
the  .steady,  sound  growth  ol  air  transporta- 
tion, he  has  presented  a  statesmanlike  meas- 
ure for  suiting  the  laws  of  the  land  to  the 
needs  of  a  new  industry,  that  it  may  be 
further  fostered  as  the  public  Interest  re- 
quires 

FOR  constructive  LEGISLATION 

In  the  committees  work,  under  Mr.  Lea's 
leadership  to  present  to  the  House  the  best 
possible  legislation  there  has  been  manifest 
a  genuine  concern  by  both  parties  for  avia- 
tion's future  welfare  The  great  problems 
Involved  in  aviation's  development  do  not 
present  party  issues  Both  parties  are  striv- 
ing together  conscientiously  to  frame  the 
most  constructive  measure.  And  the  senior 
Republican  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Honorable  Charles  Wolverton,  of  New  Jersey, 
no  less  than  Mr  Lea,  has  given  unstlntmply 
of  his  time  and  has  contributed  without 
limit  of  his  extraordinary  legal  knowledge 
and  ability  in  guiding  our  committee  to  v.ise 
decision 

Tlie  pending  bill  proposes  a  number  of 
steps  of  particular  importance  to  the  future 
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of  air  transportation.  Each  deals  with  a 
problem  which  Is  generally  recognized-  to 
merit  special  treatment. 

FEDERALIZ.'VTION   mecessary 

Foremost  is  the  extension  of  Federal  regu- 
lation so  that  it  will  cover  air  commerce  for 
hire  between  points  within  a  single  State 
as  well  as  between  points  in  different  States. 

At  first  blush  this  proposal  might  seem 
to  be  an  infringement  upon  States'  rights. 
However,  careful  study  of  air  transportation's 
problems  will  show  that  the  proposal  is  a 
necessary  means  for  most  fully  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  several  States  and  for 
advancing  the  development  of  air  trans- 
portation for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

For  more  than  20  years  there  has  been  com- 
plete unanimity,  among  students  of  avia- 
tion, in  the  view  that  air  transportation  can 
develop  as  it  should  only  under  a  legal  frame- 
work which  is  uniform  throughout  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  groups  which  has  given  most 
disinterested  study  to  the  problem  of  avia- 
tion law  is  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association  This 
committee  has  been  active  in  the  field  ever 
since  1921.  During  a  large  part  of  that  time 
the  committee  has  assisted  in  drafting  and 
seeking  to  encourage  adoption  of  uniform 
State  laws  affecting  aviation.  However,  after 
nearly  20  years  experience  tlie  committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  desired  end 
could  be  satisfactorily  achieved  only  through 
an  all-cmhracing  Federal  regulatory  law.  The 
committee's  reasons  are  convincingly  set 
forth  in  its  reports  and  in  a  very  lucid  com- 
munication which  the  committee  sent  to  our 
committee. 

celestial  navigation  regulated  by  states? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
in  1926  when  It  adopted  the  first  air  com- 
merce bill.  That  bill,  as  adopted  by  the 
House,  recognized  that  air  commerce  is  a  unit 
and  does  not  regard  State  lines  While  cer- 
tain modifications  were  made  in  the  scope  of 
that  bill  as  finally  worked  out  in  conference, 
every  year's  experience  in  the  growth  of  air 
transportation  since  1926  has  confirmed  the 
wisdom  ol  the  view  taken  by  the  House  so 
long  ago. 

Air  transportation  is  not  like  surface  trans- 
port. It  is  not  confined  to  a  fixed  roadbed, 
as  in  the  case  of  rail  transportation.  It  nec- 
essarily uses  the  entire  air  space  as  its  high- 
way, depending  upon  federally  provided  fa- 
cilities as  aids  to  navigation.  In  fact  the 
day  is  coming  when,  even  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  much  of  air  transpor- 
tation will  be  navigated  by  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  stars  in  the  heavens 

Furthermore,  the  speed  of  air  transporta- 
tion is  such  as  to  place  it  in  a  category  en- 
tirely different  from  surface  transportation, 
and  the  profound  technological  develop- 
ments during  the  present  war  will  vastly 
accelerate  the  pace  of  our  entire  air  com- 
merce. It  is  a  plain  matter  of  physics  and 
of  engineering  that  the  area  of  a  State,  in 
relation  to  air  transportation,  is  hardly 
larger  than  the  area  of  a  county  in  relation 
to  transportation  by  motor  vehicle.  There 
are  many  counties  in  this  great  Nation  which 
could  not  be  traversed  by  a  motor  truck  In 
the  time  it  takes  a  transport  plane  to  cross 
even  one  of  our  larger  States 

Moreover,  the  costs  of  air  transportation 
are  such  that  It  would  be  economically  Im- 
possible to  seek  to  develop  air  transportation 
routes  confined  to  points  within  a  single 
S'  te  or  confined  to  intrastate  traffic.  Con- 
sequently, even  the  mast  conventional  view 
of  the  extent  of  Federal  jurisdiction  would 
require  the  application  to  all  these  routes 
of  Federal  regulation  To  add  to  that  regu- 
lation duplicating  or  conflicting  Stat-  regu- 
lation for  a  portion  f  the  traffio  transpcrted 
on  the  same  airplanes  and  subject  to  the 
same  costs  would  seriously  burden  the  in- 
dustry, and  gravely  Impair  needed  coordina- 


tion in  the  air-',ransport  system,  without 
accomplishing  any  compensatins  public 
good. 

Therefore,  to  save  the  taxpayer  s  money, 
to  avoid  unnecessary  red  tape  and  mul'i- 
pllcation  of  Government  regulation,  to  pro- 
mote a  coordinated  system  bringing  the 
be  efits  of  air  transportation  to  all  parts  of 
the  Nation,  inclusion  of  all  air  transporta- 
tion within  the  scope  of  the  single  Federal 
regvilatory  act  Is  essential. 

ZONING   IMPEOVEMENT   NEEDED 

A  second  vital  problem  with  '«hich  the 
proposed  bill  deals  is  that  of  airport  zoning. 
The  inquiries  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Hovse  of  Representatives  to  Investigate  Air 
Accidents  brought  sharply  into  focus  the 
grave  need  for  assuring  proper  airport  zoning 
Years  ago  accidents  in  air  transportation  due 
to  some  mechanical  failure  in  the  aircraft  or 
to  some  trick  of  the  weather  were  predomi- 
nant. However,  with  the  industry's  progress 
accidents  of  this  nature  have  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared. Today  accidents  in  air  transporta- 
tion— fortunately  very  rare — are  more  likely 
to  occur  in  connection  with  landing  or  taking 
off  at  the  airport.  And  even  where  the  acci- 
dent itself  does  not  consist  of  encountering 
some  structure  near  the  edge  of  the  airport 
the  presence  of  a  structtu'e  may  contribute  to 
the  accident  through  its  psychological  effect 
upon  the  pilot. 

We  all  know  that  the  safety  of  air  trans- 

j  portatlon  has  within  the  span  of  10  or  15 
years  made  as  much  progress  as  has  the  safety 
of  other  forms  of  transportation  in  the  course 
of  50  or  100  years.  And  those  who  have 
studied  the  problem  carefully  are  confident 
that  it  is  within  our  power  to  make  air  trans- 
portation jvist  as  safe  as.  If  not  safer  than, 
older  forms  of  transportation.  But  our  power 
to  assure  this  end  must  be  exercised.  And  the 
most  effective  single  step  that  we  could  take 
to  hasten  the  day  when  air  transportation 
becomes  as  safe  as  sitting  in  our  own  front 

,  yards,  is  to  provide  the  legislative  means 
necessary  for  clearing  and  protecting  the  ap- 
proach paths  to  airports. 

REGULATION    OF   OB8T*DCTIONS 

The  pending  bill,  in  Its  present  form,  sets 
up  machinery  whereby  the  Federal  power  of 
condemnation  will  be  made  available  to  the 
local  airports  to  assure  the  clearance  and 
protection  of  the  approach  paths  with  proper 
compensation  where  property  values  are  ad- 
versely affected.  The  bill  contemplat«fl  a 
great  Nation-wide  program  worked  out  In 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  authorities 
and  the  agencies  of  the  several  States  and 
municipalities,  with  every  encouragement 
given  to  the  local  agencies  to  take  the  Initia- 
tive and  to  solve  the  problem  In  their  own 
localities. 

It  may  be  that  this  provision  for  airport 
zojiing  will  not  prove  adequate.  It  may  be 
that  at  some  time  the  Federal  Government 
will  find  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  air 
space  the  same  kind  of  regulation  of  ob- 
structions which  it  has  applied  to  the  navi- 
gable water  since  1890  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  itself  can  directly  regulate  the 
nature  and  extent  of  such  obstructions. 
However,  the  proposal  In  the  pending  bill 
does  provide  a  necessary  machinery  so  as  to 
assure  that  every  State  and  municipality  w^ill 
have  the  needed  power  to  accomplish  a  sound 
zoning  program,  and  further  provides  for  as- 
sistance to  be  extended  by  the  Administrator 
of  Civil  Aeronautics  to  the  various  localities 
in  formulating  sound  zoning  standards.  This 
would  seem  a  commendable  approach. 

The  Importance  of  airport  eoning,  of 
course,  goes  far  beyond  the  question  of  mak- 
ing air  transportation  safer  and  more  efil- 
cient.  Tlie  emplcyment  of  our  military  air- 
craft, as  well  as  the  safety  of  private  flyers, 
equally  depends  upon  proper  zoning  of  struc- 
ture? In  the  vicinity  of  airport*.  If  such  zcn- 
i?ig  18  not  acccmplifibed  we  may  some  day 
find,  when  faced  with  a  national  emergency. 
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that,  d^fplte  ths  investment  of  millions  of 
dollars  m  airport  facilities,  fatal  obstructions 
have  been  permitted  to  arise  in  the  approach 
paths  making  it  difficult  and  dangerous  for 
our  military  air  forces  to  be  employed 
wherever  they  may  be  needed  for  the  na- 
tional defense. 

A  further  point  of  special  interest  to  the 
future  of  air  transponat'cn  dealt  with  in 
the  bill  is  that  cf  economic  regulation  for  the 
contract  earner  by  air.  The  bill  follows,  for 
such  regulations,  the  same  general  pattern 
established  for  contract  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle  in  title  11  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  It  provides  that  the  air  contractor  must 
secure  a  license,  must  file  and  adhere  to 
tariffs  showing  reasonable  minimum  rates, 
and  must  submit  to  proper  regulation  of  his 
minimum  rates  in  the  case  of  domestic  air 
commerce. 

Such  regulation  is  an  essential  step  In 
any  program  for  sound  post-war  develop- 
ment of  air  transportation.  If  such  regu- 
lation Is  not  provided  our  whole  commer- 
cial air  system  will  be  faced  with  economic 
chaos  upon  the  war's  end.  If  we  were  to 
stand  by  and  to  fwrmit  without  any  re- 
straint whatsoever  the  use  of  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  second-hand  aircraft  In  mis- 
cellaneous contract  operations,  wlUy-nllly.  de- 
pending upon  the  whim  of  the  operator,  we 
would  Invite  a  disastrous  depression  in  our 
aircraft  manufacturing  industry  and  seri- 
ously set  back  the  progress  made  in  recent 
years  toward  a  sound  economic  foundation 
for  the  growth  of  air  transportation  Ade- 
quate steps  must  be  taken  to  encourage  and 
protect  responsible  operators  who  have  the 
ability  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  air  commerce,  whose  service 
will  assure  permanent  development  and  will 
provide  a  dependable  and  growing  market 
to  sustain  the  alrcraTt  industry. 

WOULD    STSENGTHEN    PUVATZ   FLTINC 

In  many  other  respects  the  proposed  bill 
would  promote  the  sound  development  of  air 
transportation.  Equally  important  are  Its 
numerous  provisions  which  will  encoiutige 
and  strengthen  private  flying.  Provisions  for 
an  airport-development  program,  a  continued 
civilian  pilot-training  program,  a  new  broad 
program  of  avlatlcn  education,  and  other  Im- 
portant steps,  have  been  recognized  as  con- 
structive and  far-sighted. 

Taken  altogether  the  several  Items  in  this 
bill  will,  if  adopted,  furnish  a  worthy  supple- 
ment to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938. 
The  bill  Is  inspired  by  the  thought  that  civil 
aviation  requires  Intensive  development  and 
determined  encouragement.  We  know  that 
the  destiny  of  civil  aviation  c«nnot  be  real- 
ized without  hard  work  and  careful  plan- 
ning by  our  Oovemment  and  by  those  in  the 
industry.  We  know  that  the  immediate 
post-war  years  will  be  most  critical  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  Nation's  future,  because 
then  we  must  be  alert  to  avoid  a  crippling 
deflation  in  aviation  which  might  do  perma- 
nent harm  to  the  future  position  of  our 
Nation. 


New  York  Gnad  Jury  Finds  Hut  the 
Safety  of  the  Coantry  Is  Being 
Jeopardiied  By  Undesirable  Aliens 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  AUEN 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  5. 1943 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  recent  report  of  a  Federal  grand 
jury  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 


States  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ne'A' 
York  on  the  question  of  aliens  and  im- 
migration is  worthy  of  consideration  by 
every  Member  of  this  Congress.  The 
jury  after  having  investigated  the  ques- 
tion for  a  long  time  reached  the  "unani-  i 
mous  opinion  that  the  safety  of  this  | 
country  and  its  institutions  Is  being 
jeopardized  by  undesirable  aliens." 
While  I  may  not  agree  with  all  that  is 
said  in  this  report.  I  do  hope  that  the 
membership  of  this  House  will  read  this 
grand  jury  report  and  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  it.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  this  grand  jury  report  in 
my  remarks. 

PRESENTMENT  TO  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITTD  STATIS  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 
OF    NEW    YORK 

(Submitted  to  and  accepted,  approved,  and 

ordered    filed     by    court.    S?ptember     17. 

1943) 

Whereas  the  undersigned  constitute  all  the 
living  members,  and  former  members  of  the 
third  May  1942  grand  jury  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York;  and 

Whereas  there  was  presented  before  this 
grand  Jury  certain  testimony  and  evidence 
in.  the  so-called  German-American  Bund 
cases;  and 

Whereas  this  testimony  and  evidence  has 
led  tliis  grand  Jury  to  certain  conclusions 
deeme;d  proper  and  imperative  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  (Congress  and  the 
executive  department  of  the  Government  for 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate, the  undersigned  members  of  this  grand 
Jury  respectfully  show  and  allege  as  follows; 

1.  The  Jury  Is  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  safety  of  this  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions is  being  Jeopardized  because  (a)  un- 
desirable aliens  have  been  and  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  country  as  immigrants  and 
naturalized  aa  citizens;  and  (b)  the  stiper- 
vlsion  and  educatioc  of  aliens  and  the  facili- 
ties for  continued  education  of  naturalized 
citizens  by  the  Government  of  this  country 
are  not  adequate. 

2.  This  conviction  was  arrived  at  by  the 
Jury  after  hearing,  over  a  period  of  month=. 
the  testimony  of  a  great  number  of  natural- 
ized citlaena.  many  of  whom  had  been  living 
in  this  country  for  a  long  period  of  years 

Some  of  these  wltiesses  were  virtually  un- 
able to  speak  or  un:]erstand  English.  Many 
could  not  read  or  write  English.  Other^  ap- 
peared to  be  wholly  illiterate 

An  alanning  number  of  these  witnesses 
waa  found  to  be  completely  Ignorant  of  the 
basic  principles  of  our  form  of  government 
and  devoid  of  any  concept  of  tlie  funda- 
mental duties  and  rights  of  citizenship  in  this 
country.  Some  mar.lfested  a  disbelief  in  and 
a  contempt  for  oui'  constitutional  form  ol 
government  and  had  obvlotisly  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  with  no  Intent  to  observe  it 
Others,  who  may  liave  taken  the  oath  in 
good  faith,  appeared  to  have  been  lured  l:aclc 
to  their  former  all'?glp.nce.  Most  witnesse-- 
openly  stated  that  they  would  not  bear  arms 
for  the  United  States  against  the  country  of 
their  origin. 

With  consternation  and  a  sense  of  shame 
the  Jury  also  heird  the  testimony  of  native 
Americans,  whose  jparents  or  grandparents 
had  been  Immigrants,  who  were  not  grounded 
in  American  history  or  American  principles 
and  whose  testlmoay  revealed  them  to  be 
disloyal  and  dangerous  citizens. 

3.  The  jury  has  not  made  a  study  of  the 
statutes  governing  immigration  and  natu- 
ralization or  the  procedure  by  whicli  immi- 
grants are  prepared  for  citizenship  and  natu- 
ralized. However.  Li  the  light  of  the  situa- 
tion disclosed  by  ttie  facts  above  recited,  it 
believes  that  the  ssiety  and  welfare  of  this 
country  require  eltter  the  enactment  of  new 


legislation  or  ti^.e  improved  administration 
of  existing  legislation  covering  the  subject, 
or  both. 

4.  The  jury  believes  in  immigration,  but 
in  selective  immigration.  It  affirms  the  prin- 
ciple tliat  in  all  legislation  governing  immi- 
gration the  paramount  consideration  is  the 
welfare  cf  tlie  United  States,  not  that  oi  the 
immigrant.  It  recommends  that  only  those 
be  permitted  to  immi??rate  who  are  likely  to 
contribute  ciirectly  or  indirectly  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  .covintry  and  who  may  be  readily 
as.similated  as  citizens. 

5  Tlio  jury  believes  that  better  education 
of  immigrants  i.s  urgently  needed,  regardless 
of  whether  tlic  privilege  of  naturalization  is 
exerciicU.  It  recommends  that  only  those 
aliens  be  naturalized  who  are  able  to  speak, 
read,  and  v,-rite  the  English  language  on  at 
least  eii:iith-gradc  level,  who  have  satisfac- 
t(Mily  passed  an  examination  with  respect  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  American 
form  of  governmeai  and  the  traditions  of  Its 
democracy,  and  wlio  manifest  sympathy  with 
and  loyalty  to  s-uch  principles  and  traditions. 

6  Tlie  Jury  further  believes  that,  upon  the 
termination  of  the  present  world  conflict, 
this  country  will  face  a  wave  of  proposed  im- 
migration cf  proportions  unprecedented  in 
our  national  hl.story  and  that,  unless  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  situation  are  now  an- 
ticipated and  guarded  against,  the  welfare  of 
this  country  and  of  its  institutions  will  again 
be  placed  in  gravest  Jeopardy. 

7  In  view  oi  the  considerations  herein  set 
forth,  the  jury  recommends  that  the  Congress 
again  study  the  subject  of  immigration  and 
naturalization,  consider  the  extent  to  which 
existing  legislation  and  procedure  should  be 
revised,  consider  means  for  Improved  admin- 
istration of  existing  laws  and  regulations,  and 
take  such  action  as  to  the  Congress  may  seem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  protection 
and  welfare  of  the  country :  Now.  therefore, 

The  grand  jury  respectfully  petitions  the 
court  to  accept  this  presentment  and  order  it 
filed,  to  authorize  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
As.sociation  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  to  print  and  send  copies  of  It  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  proper  of- 
ficers of  the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  permit  such  other  use  as  may 
properly  be  made  cf  this  document. 

Dated  New  York.  N  Y  .  September  17,  1943. 
A  Vere  Shaw,  foreman;  J.  Roy  Allen; 
Ralph  Seward  Allen;  Joseph  M. 
Bing;  Ellsha  Canning,  Jr  ;  John  L. 
Cleveland;  Harry  J.  Fltzpatrlck; 
David  R  Gimbel;  Byron  E.  Hughes; 
Alton  S  Keeler;  Henry  H,  Living- 
ston; Raymond  A.  Lockwocd;  Jean 
Ellis  Polcttl;  Winthrop  Steele; 
Harold  F.  Strong;  A.  Stewart  Walk- 
er: Gertrude  Walsh;  Edward  Wat- 
son; John  P.  White;  John  P.  T. 
Woodln;  Roger  M.  WooUey;  Ex- 
member  Boyd  G.  Curt*. 


The  Bnreaucrat 
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HON.  HOWARD  BUFFETT 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1943 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  to  a 
constituent: 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  S,  1943. 

Dear  At:  In  your  recent  letter  you  asked 
me  to  give  you  the  definition  of  a  bureau- 
crat.   The  following  definition,  though  not 
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listed  in  Webster.  Is  the  result  of  painstaking 
research,  painful  experience,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  victims 

A  bureaucrat  '  (also  known  as  a  Fascist  or 
Nazi,  according  to  the  natural  habitat  plun- 
dered by  him)  is  one  who  lives  off  the  fruit 
of  other  people's  labor,  under  the  pcetense 
of  perlcrming  essential  supervisory  func- 
tions over  the  man  who  labors  and  produces 
the  fiuit. 

Cliarecteristics:  The  bureaucrat  is  self- 
confident,  bumptious,  rude,  superior,  and 
overbearing  in  manner  He  has  only  one 
answer  to  every  question — governmental 
planning  and  tire  party  is  the  one  right,  the 
one  trutli,  the  one  finality,  and  individual 
freedom  the  one  wrong  and  the  one  lie  In 
a  true  democracy  he  makes  an  excellent  door- 
man, elevator  starter,  train  caller,  or  official 
guide  He  has  energy,  zeal,  and  a  holy  al- 
let^iance  for  red  tape.  He  sometimes  makes 
rt  splendid  ccjrporal  or  even  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Aimy 

Under  one-party  government  lie  is  the 
stool  pisron,  the  snooper,  the  agent  provoca- 
teur, the  shouter  of  slogans;  and  a  three- 
letter  governmental  agency  is  his  glib  solution 
for  every  human  problem  He  is  the  promo- 
ter of  pressure-group  demonstrations,  the 
carrier,  in  other  words,  of  the  dirty  work  of 
his  superiors  in  the  party  He  does  it  all 
tlie  more  readily  because  the  party  offers 
him  compensations  whicli  he  had  perhaps 
never  before  known — it  gives  him  a  salary 
(plus  expense  accounts),  an  imposing  title, 
power,  an  official  passcard.  importance  In- 
deed. It  sin.r.ics  him  out  for  special  attention, 
and  he  comes  to  think  of  himself  as  a  man 
of  destiny. 

He  is  patronizing  to  the  people  who  had 
been  his  equal  before  political  pull  gave  him 
power,  but  he  is  hostile  to  the  people  who 
had  been  above  him — that  is,  to  those  who 
had  risen  in  life  through  their  own  efforts 
and  individual  ability 

Tlie  bureaucrat  hates  everything  he 
couldn't  obtain  in  a  fair  contest  to  get  ahead 
in  the  world.  He  woyld  like  to  destroy  cap- 
italism and  free  enterprise  so  that  he  would 
have  nobody  except  his  immediate  political 
boss  over  him  Pettln^s  is  his  chief  char- 
acteristic. In  Intelligence,  in  character,  in 
vLsion,  in  humanity,  in  everything  but  in- 
solence and  stupidity. 
Yours, 

Howard. 


A  Challenge  to  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  of  September 
28,  1943: 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  CONGRESS 

Pre.'^ident  Roosevelt  is  entirely  wrong,  al- 
though probably  within  his  rights,  in  express- 


'  A  bureaucrat  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  true  civilian  public  employee,  who 
quietly,  conscientiously,  and  efficiently  per- 
forms the  many  necessary  tasks  and  duties 
essential  to  tlie  operation  of  government. 


Ing  the  view  to  Congress  that  its  legislative 
ban  on  the  continued  Federal  employment  of 
three  specitied  officers  is  "unwise,  discrimina- 
tory, and  unconstitutional  " 

And  tlie  President  is  especially  wrong  in 
asse.-tmg  that,  since  he  regard  the  act  of 
Congress  as  an  unwarranted  encroachment 
upon  tiie  authority  of  the  executive  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Govermnent.  it  is 
not  binding  upon  them 

The  prohibition  a.jainst  further  employ- 
ment of  the  three  officers  was  effected  by  a 
formal  act  of   Congress 

It  was  signed  by  the  President. 

Hence  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  in  con- 
formance with  the  established  and  only  con- 
stitutional processes  that  exist  lor  tlie  en- 
actment ol   law 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the  President 
says,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  act,  and 
would  have  vetoed  it  if  it  had  not  been 
attached  as  a  rider  to  other  legislation  he 
did  approve 

But  the  inescapable  fact  remains  that  he 
refrained  from  exercise  cff  the  power  of  veto — 
the  only  constitutional  power  possessed  by 
the  President  for  the  purpose  of  nullifying 
an  act  of  Congress. 

Tlie  President  is  clearly  entitled  to  his 
opinion  about  an  act  of  Congress, 

He  is  not  entitled  to  ignore  or  flaunt  a 
formal  act  of  Congress  duly  signed  by  him- 
self. 

He  is  not  entitled  to  say  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, especially  after  it  h.  s  his  signature, 
has  force  only  If  lie  desires  to  recognize   it. 

If  it  should  be  true  that  the  President 
can  be  bound  only  by  such  law  as  he  ap- 
proves, then.  Indeed,  we  have  a  dictatorsliip. 
as  Representative  Dies  asserts  would  be  the 
consequence  if  Mr.  Roosevelt's  position  on 
this  matter  should  prevail. 

The  great  merit  of  the  American  system 
ol  government  is  not  In  any  supposed  In- 
lallibility  ol  Congress, 

But  the  remedy  for  possibly  mistaken 
legislation  Is  reconsideration  by  Congress, 
and  repeal  of  the  offending  legislation  when 
and  If  the  fpcts  warrant. 

The  remedy  is  never  in  the  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  assumption  of  powers  that  do  not 
exist  by  the  President. 

There  is  more  to  the  present  case,  ol  course, 
than  the  Issue  of  whether  the  authority  of 
Congress  or  the  arrogance  of  the  President 
Is  to  prevail. 

The  three  officers  Congress  seeks  to  re- 
move from  Federal  employment  are  objec- 
tionable to  Congress  because  of  their  pur- 
ported sympathy  and  affiliation  with  sub- 
versive organizations  Inimical  to  the  dem- 
ocratic Interests  of  the  country. 

They  are  objectionable  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people  for  the 
same  reason.  As  Representative  Dies  weU 
says : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  apparently  does  not  know 
the  sentiment  of  the  country.  He  Is  making 
a  play  for  left-wing  political  support.  But 
that  Is  only  a  handful  of  Americans." 

Nevertheless,  the  vital  Issue  presented  by 
the  President  himself  makes  the  status  of 
the  three  officers  originally  Involved  a  sec- 
ondary matter 

What  must  be  determined  is  whether  or 
not  Congress  can  make  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, as  the  Constitution  empowers  It  to  do; 
or  whether  or  not  the  President  can  accept 
or  reject  the  acts  of  Congress  according  to 
his  own  judgment. 

Upon  this  determination  depends  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  Is  a  democracy,  or 
whether  or  not  it  Is  under  a  dictatorship. 

President  Roosevelt  has  raised  the  issue. 
Congress  must  meet  It. 


Why  H  R.  2400? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  SOLTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  have  today  an- 
nounced that  the  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Aeri'iculture  of  H.  R.  2400 
will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  26. 
This  bill,  of  which  I  am  the  author,  is 
designed  to  repeal  all  Federal  excise 
taxes.  licen.se  fees,  and  related  restric- 
tions on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
margarine  manufactured  in  this  country. 

WHT    H,   I.   2400? 

For  many  years  the  following  Federal 
taxes  and  license  fees  have  been  imposed 
on  margarine: 

Ten  cents  per  pound  on  yellow -colored 
margarine. 

One-fourth  cent  per  pound  on  uncol- 
ored  margarine. 

Six  hundred  dollars  per  year  on  man- 
ufc.cturers. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per 
year  on  wholesalers  of  colored  marga- 
rine. 

Two  hundred  dollars  per  year  on 
wholesalers  of  uncolored  margarine 

Forty-eight  dollars  per  year  on  re- 
tailers of  colored  margarine. 

Six  dollars  per  year  on  retailers  of 
uncolored  margarine. 

H.  R.  2400  is  a  bill  to  eliminate  these 
Federal  restrictions,  disguised  as  a  reve- 
nue measure,  against  domestic  marga- 
rine by  repealing: 

First.  The  excessive  excise  tax  of  10 
cents  per  pound  on  yellow-colored  mar- 
garine and  one-fourth  cent  per  pound 
on  uncolored  margarine. 

Second.  The  additional  and  unreason- 
able annual  tax  of  $600  for  manufac- 
turers, $480  for  wholesale  dealers,  and 
$48  for  retail  dealers  of  margarine  <if 
wholesale  or  retail  dealers  sell  only  un- 
colored margarine,  the  annual  tax  is  re- 
duced to  $2C0  and  $6.  respectively ) . 

Third.  Related  restrictive  provisions. 
For  example,  a  restaurant  or  boarding 
house  that  now  serves  margarine  and 
colors  It  is  classed  as  a  manufacturer 
and  forced  to  pay  the  annual  tax  of  $<K>0 
in  addition  to  the  per-pound  tax  of  10 
cents. 

The  Federal  margarine  tax  and  license 
fees  were  never  Intended  to  produce  rev- 
enue, and  in  fact  over  a  period  of  years 
have  produced  a  negligible  amount. 
H.  R.  24C0  repeals  all  taxes,  license  fees, 
and  related  provisions,  regarding  domes- 
tic margarine.  A  tax  for  revenue  pur- 
poses would  not  be  justified  if  levied  only 
on  one  particular  food  product.  It  is 
certainly  not  necessary,  however  small, 
for  the  purpose  of  policing  the  margarine 
industry.  The  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  of  1938  and  the  definition  and  stand- 
ard of  identity  for  margarine,  promtil- 
gated  thereunder,  provide  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  the  consumer  concerning  the 
content  and  the  labeling  of  the  product. 
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This  was  the  basis  on  which  the  standard 
was  promulgated. 

The  bill  does  not  affect,  and  the  con- 
sumer will  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of,  the  method  by  which  margarine  is 
now  manufactured  and  labeled  under  the 
definition  and  standard  of  identity  for 
margarine  administered  by  the  Federal 
food  and  drug  authorities  "to  promote 
hcfnesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  Interest 
of  the  consumer.  " 

Two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  retail  gro- 
cers cannot  now  handle  margarine  be- 
cause of  the  existing  taxes ;  consequently, 
millions  of  consumers  are  now  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  purchase  a  low- 
cost,  healthful  table  spread,  and  a  sub- 
stantial market  is  closed  to  important 
farm  products  and  vegetable  oils,  the 
major  ingredients  of  margarine. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  also 
free  the  consumer  from  the  time -wast- 
ing job  of  adding  color  to  margarine  in 
her  own  kitchen— a  manufacturing  proc- 
ess which  should  be  done  at  the  factory. 

Margarine,  a  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious food,  is  entitled  to  the  same  legal 
rights  and  should  be  subject  only  to  tlie 
same  legal  responsibility  under  Federal 
law  as  all  other  foods.  This  bill,  if 
enacted,  will  accomplish  that  result. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose 
of  enacting  this  trade  barrier,  no  valid 
reason  for  its  maintenance  exists  today. 
It  is  a  product  of  American  farms;  it  is 
made  from  the  oil  of  cottonseed,  soy- 
beans, peanuts,  and  beef  cattle.  It  is 
fortified  with  vitamins,  properly  labeled, 
and  is  recognized  as  having  a  rightful 
place  in  the  American  diet  by  all  nutri- 
tional authorities.  Indeed,  fortified  mar- 
garine is  included  in  the  Government's 
nutrition  program  as  one  of  the  seven 
basic  foods  necessary  for  an  adequate 
daily  diet.  Aside  from  the  fact,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  a  product  entitled  to  a 
market  free  of  artificial  legislative  re- 
strictions in  peacetime,  in  view  of  the 
Governments  nutrition  program  and 
the  inadequacy  of  table  fats,  the  present 
taxes  actually  hinder  the  war  effort.  An 
editorial  in  the  September  27  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  on  the  proposed 
milk  subsidy  makes  this  interesting  ob- 
servation: 

A  milk  subeidy.  from  this  standpoint. 
makes  more  sense  than  the  existing  butter 
subsidy.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  subsi- 
dize the  richer  man's  butter  while  taxing  the 
poorer  man's  oleomargarine,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Governmeut  now  doe«. 


The  Poll  Tax  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

or  ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5. 1943 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord  I  include  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Port  Smith  Times  Record  of  Port 


Smith.  Ark.,  under  date  of  September 
29,  1943.  This  editorial  bluntly  states 
the  fimdamental  issue  Involved  in  the 
present  effort  to  fix  by  Federal  legisla- 
tion the  qualifications  of  voters  in  the 
respective  States  in  defiance  of  the  plain 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  to  the  ' 
contrary.    The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

THE   POLL   "AX   AGAIN 

The  poll-tex  bill  Is  bobbing  up  as;ain  in 
Congress.  The  Senate  Judlciai7  Committee 
will  hold  hearings  about  a  month  from  now 
on  the  blil  already  passi^d  by  the  House  which 
would  abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  quuiiflcation 
for  voting  for  Federal  officials.  The  chief 
issue  in  the  hearings  will  be  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  bill. 

Eight  States  in  the  South  still  have  poll 
taxes  as  a  qualiflcation  for  voting  In  primary 
and  general  elections.  Most  of  the  Spates 
had  poll  taxes  or  something  like  them  orig- 
inally. Gradually,  Ihi;  poll  tax  h.-xs  been 
abolished  in  all  b«t  the  eight  Southern 
States,  and  systems  of  registration  have  been 
substituted  as  a  means  of  determining  who 
are  qualified  voters. 

A  majority  of  the  Spates  do  not  have  poll 
taxes  The  representa Lives  of  the  non-poll- 
tax  States  in  Congress  far  outnumber  the 
representatives  of  the  poll-tax  Scates.  A 
majority  of  each  Hous^"  may  be  expected  to 
vote  to  abolish  the  pol  Lux  hi  a  qualification 
for  voting. 

The  trouble  with  the  poll  tax  bill  Is  that  it 
attempts  to  do  by  majority  vole  somethir.g 
which  the  Const  tution  prohibits.  Substitut- 
ing a  majority  vote  for  constitutional  guar- 
anties is  no  new  thiug.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted over  and  over,  especially  in  the  past 
10  years.  It  has  succeeded  in  some  degree, 
thiough  new  interpretations  by  the  courts  if 
what  the  Constitution  means. 

We  think  the  Federal  Constitution  insures 
to  the  States  the  right  to  determine  whether 
they  shall  have  a  poll  tax  or  a  regii-traticu 
system  or  some  other  method  of  listing  quali- 
fied voters.  We  thins  the  poll-tax  syptem  In 
Arkansas  is  none  ol  Congress'- busmes.«. 
When  we  get  ready  to  abolish  the  poll  tax 
in  Arkansas,  we  may  cio  so  by  amending  ur 
own  State  constitution.  Until  we  decide  we 
want  to  do  that,  and  do  it  by  a  majority 
vote  of  our  own  peopli?  in  a  regular  election, 
any  effcri  to  do  it  for  us  by  a  congressi.jual 
act  Is  a  violation  of  our  lights  under  the 
Federal  Constitution.  If  Congres.'^  can  do 
that,  then  it  can  otherwise  fix  qualifications 
of  our  voters.  Our  law  snys  that  a  resid.'iit 
must  live  in  the  State  1  year,  the  couutv  6 
months,  and  the  voting  precinct  30  days  be- 
fore he  Is  qualified  to  vote,  he  must  be  21 
years  of  age  and  he  must  have  paid  his  poll 
tax  within  the  time  specified  by  the  lcgi.-!a- 
ture.  There  are  other  qualifications  For 
example,  he  cannot  vote  if  he  has  b"en  con- 
victed of  a  felony  and  not  pardoned.  If  Con- 
gress can  change  one  of  these  qualifications, 
it  can  change  the  others,  and  the  States 
control  over  Its  own  elections  goes  glim- 
mering. 

There  are  reasonable  arguments  both  for 
and  against  tlie  poll  tax  as  a  qualification 
for  voting.  Our  people  in  Arkansas  have  ap- 
proved the  poll  tax  bv  majority  vote  by 
rejecting  a  recently  offered  amendment  to 
abolish  It. 

The  issue  as  to  the  pending  poll-tax  bill  in 
Congress  Is  uot  whether  a  poll  tjix  is  sound 
or  unsound.  It  is  whether  the  Constitution 
means  what  It  says,  whether  the  Constitution 
sets  up  rlshta  which  majorities  of  Congress 
cannot  overturn  at  will,  whether  we  shall 
continue  to  have  constitutional  government 
or  scrap  the  conhtltutlonal  llmitatlon.s  and 
have  government  by  majorities  of  the  mo- 
ment. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1943 

Ml.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  thf  Cambria  Dispatch.  Portage, 
Pa.: 

AN   OPEN    LETTER  TO   CONGRESS 

We  charge  that  you  are  playing  politics 
with  The  selective  service.  That  title  no 
longer  applies  to  the  draft  law  because  you 
have  made  an  absolute  farce  of  the  selective 
part  of  it.  You  are  making  every  effort  to 
lower  the  whole  plan  on  a  basis  of  class  and 
that  Is  jUst  vhat  selective  service  Is  designed 
to  guard  against.  In  this  effort  you  are  mak- 
ing the  18-ypar-old  boys  to  bear  the  brunt. 
F*iom  a  political  point  of  view  this  action  can 
be  termed  a.*:  being  expedient,  since  the 
youngsters  cannot  vote,  but  from  a  fair.  Just. 
and  moral  point  oi  view  it  is  vile.  This  Con- 
gress, because  of  its  attitude.  wUl  live  to  see 
the  day  when  it  will  bear  a  stigma  of  shame 
which  will  cause  its  Members  to  wish  they 
liad  r.ot  been  Members  of  it. 

The  short-lived  vociferous  agitation  against 
lowering  'he  draft  age  was  thrown  to  the 
winds  after  the  compriunise  brought  it  down 
to  19  years.  The  18-year  age  was  then  hit 
upon  and  Congress  and  the  military  gave  the 
imprL^ssion  hey  had  made  a  find  which 
brought  them  into  a  veritable  frenzy  com- 
parable only  to  that  exhibited  by  the  pros- 
pector w  hen  he  makes  his  strike.  These  boys 
were  immediately  classed  as  worthy  of  no 
consideration.  Jam  them  Into  service  with- 
out abandon  is  the  rule. 

Inconceivable  as  it  may  seem  you  even  re- 
fused to  pass  a  law  under  which  these  boys 
could  be  dtlerred  to  complete  their  high- 
school  education,  the  one  ambition  of  a  boy 
who  desires  to  continue  studies,  and  the  de- 
nial of  which  Is  nothing  short  of  criminal. 
Those  who  return,  being  unable  to  show  a 
high-srhool  diploma,  will  be  handicapped  for 
hfo.  because  of  your  lack  of  moral  sense.  At 
yuur  dour  n;ust  be  placed  the  blame  for  the 
lack  of  opportunity  which  is  the  right  of 
every  youth,  particularly  in  a  country  which 
professes  to  have  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 

Yuu  are  now  being  primed  to  pass  a  law 
giving  blanket  deferment  to  fathers  *o  make 
a  stiil  greater  farce  of  what  you  still  insist  is 
."^elective  service  Nc  sane  p)erson  wants  to  see 
anyone  go  to  wn  .  but  you  pa.ssed  a  selective- 
service  law  under  which  to  procure  the  forces 
to  fl.;hf  the  war  and  now  you  are  bent  upcn 
destroying  every  vestige  of  fairness  attached 
to  selective  service  in  practice,  by  making  18- 
year  old  boys  the  goats.  True,  ordinarily 
a  "ather  with  a  family  should  be  below  smgle 
eligiblc-s  fc;-  draft,  and  selective  service  hon- 
estly oper.'ted  would  do  Just  that.  Selective 
service  would  make  it  selective  and  place  each 
case  on  its  own  merits.  A  blanket  deferment 
of  lathers  v.ould  force  tlie  boys  to  fight  for  the 
protection  of  fathers  who  nevei  earned  the 
right  to  that  title.    Is  that  fair? 

Then.  iGO.  your  position  is  inconsistent. 
In  and  cu'.  of  Congre:iS  and  with  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, who  has  attained  an  Important  place  Irj 
Government,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  Is 
not  an  elected  official,  is  a  large  segment  of 
people  who  strongly  encourage  marriage 
amotig  men  In  service,  claiming  it  will  give 
them  an  incentive  for  which  to  fight.    How 
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can  you  ar^ue  Een?e  into  the  proposition  that 
mairied  men  shall  be  defe-red  under  a  blan- 
ket law.  but  that  It  is  well  for  them  to  marry 
after  they  are  m  the  service. 

You  squelched  horribly  and  proved  false 
to  tli-^  boys  of  18,  when  after  you  succumbed 
to  putting  them  into  the  draft,  you  backed 
dov,-i!  on  yovir  demand  that  they  be  given  a 
year's  trainin?  before  they  leave  this  country. 
That  i>  a  provision  In  the  draft  law  of  Eng- 
land, but  you  failed  to  have  enough  consider- 
ation for  your  own  boys  to  demand  the  same 
thing.  In  an  efiort  to  ease  the  slur  upon 
you  for  not  holding  to  that  demand  you 
stated  that  you  were  assured  by  the  military 
that  this  wotild  be  dOTie  but  that  they  did 
not  want  to  be  bound  by  law  Why  did  they 
not  want  to  be  bound  by  law?  Because  they 
then  had  determined  to  do  what  is  now  being 
done,  shipping  these  mere  beys  overseas 
within  3  months  after  tluy  have  been  taken 
into  the  service. 

Without  a  murmur  you  permitted  a  change 
In  the  method  of  registration  which  Is  dis- 
crimination against  the  boys  of  18  years 
result liig  in  many  of  them  being  put  Into 
service  far  ahead  of  young  men  who  had 
registered  long  before 

Thj  18-year-old  boys  have  teen  placed  In 
the  war  phm  to  give  the  impression  that  they 
are  worthy  of  no  consideration,  that  it  Is 
they  who  have  been  hit  upon  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  this  beastly  war.  Taken  from  homes 
at  that  age.  deprived  In  many  instances  of  a 
completed  high-school  edticatlon.  the  first 
experiences  of  life  they  get  are  the  exceed- 
ingly severe  rigors  of  training  only  more 
matured  persons  should  be  subjected  to  and 
then  they  are  plunged  into  the  horrible  en- 
gagements of  war.  Every  moral  code  dictates 
against  it  but  you  have  not  raised  your  voice 
in  opposition. 

Fo'  propaganda  purposes  the  Government 
plays  much  upcn  the  age  of  some  Germans 
nnci  Italian-  who  are  taken  prisoners,  calling 
.them  mere  boys.  According  to  many  re- 
poils.  thc.'ie  mere  boys  are  near  the  20-year 
mark  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  an  18-  or 
20-year-old  German  or  Italian  is  h  mere  boy, 
but  that  an  American  of  that  age  is  a  ma- 
tured man?  Shame  tipon  those  who  deal  in 
stich  trash  aiiri  call  it  news. 

You   can   still   make   amends    to  some  de- 
gree,   but    not    to    the   extent    that   you   can 
wash   away  a  stain  which   is  upon   you  and. 
which  will  haunt  you  through  years  to  ccme. 

The  question  you  will  some  day  be  re- 
quireci  to  answer  is.  "Where  is  justification 
for  the  claim  that  the  burden  of  fighting  this 
war  Is  upon  the  teen-age  bays?"  What  will 
your   answer   be? 


Removal  of  Farm  Labor  From  Farms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF  MIS.SOVRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1943 

Mr  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  a  summary  of  the  opinion 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  farm  labor  com- 
mittee expressed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  at  Columbia.  Mo.,  on  Septem- 
ber 17.  on  the  farm-labor  situation  in 
the  State  of  Mis"souri,  which  I  am  sure 
is  representative  of  condition.?  in  other 
.sections  of  the  country,  as  follows: 

The  farm  labor  situation  in  Mi.^souri  Is  very 
tlqhi  with  the  loss  of  every  year-around 
wurlic'i  from  m  w  on  meaning  a  curtailment 
in   lOcd   or  feed   prcducticn.     This    was   the 


opinion  of  the  Missouri  Farm  Labor  Com- 
mittee at  its  meeting  In  Columbia  on 
September  17. 

In  the  southeast  part  of  the  State  cotton 
picking  is  under  way  with  some  shortage  ol 
workers  indicated.  Several  hundred  re- 
cruited pickers  from  nearby  areas  hard  hit 
by  the  recent  dry  weather  have  gone  into  the 
Cotton  Belt  to  help  fill  the  demands  for 
pickers.  Rains  have  slowed  picking  con- 
siderably. 

In  the  apple-growing  areas  of  the  State 
picking  IS  moving  ahead  with  growers  report- 
ing that  they  could  use  more  pickers  but 
managing  to  get  most  harvesting  done  with- 
out excessive  loss.  In  the  apple  section  near 
Waverly  a  heavy  windstorm  recently  shock 
off  many  apples,  some  of  which  were  entirely 
lost  because  not  enough  pickers  could  be 
obtained  to  move  the  apples  as  rapidly  as 
needed. 

Northwest  Missouri  farmers  are  reporting 
a  relatively  good  crop  of  corn  and  are  expect- 
ing to  need  600  to  800  pickers  from  outside 
the  area  to  aid  them  in  shucking  the  much- 
needed  crop.  An  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  to  secure  small 
groups  of  workers  from  Ozark  counties  where 
they  can  possibly  be  temporarily  spared  at 
thi?  period  of  the  year  for  corn  shucking  in 
northwest  Missouri. 

In  northeast  Missouri  a  big  crop  of  soy- 
beans is  expected  to  Increase  the  need  for 
day-labor  workers  in  that  area 

Dairymen  in  niany  partes  of  the  State  have 
indicated  that  they  will  require  helpers  soon 
or  they  will  have  to  curtail  production  by 
selling  cows.  The  shortage  of  dairy  workers 
is  particularly  acute  around  Kansas  City. 
St.  LouiS,  Hannibal,  and  Springfield 

The  committee  pointed  out  the  big  part 
taken  by  farm  women,  children,  and  older 
men  and  women  In  aiding  agriculture  to 
scrape  through  the  year  so  far  without  seri- 
ous total  los,se3  of  crops.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  some  loss  had  occurred  because  crops 
were  not  haivested  or  planted  at  the  best 
time,  and  that  a  number  of  farmers  are  plan- 
ning to  shift  to  a  less  intensive  type  of  farm- 
ing in  the  future  in  order  to  get  by  with  the 
labor  available.  Reports  read  at  the  meet- 
ing indicated  that  the  already  depleted  num- 
ber of  hired  farm  workers  on  farms  had 
dropped  another  16  percent  In  the  past  year. 
A  survey  made  on  September  1  shewed  that 
farm  operators  were  working  an  average  of 
13  7  hours  per  day. 

J  H.  Dinwiddle,  district  supervisor  of  the 
Employment  Service  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  stated  that  investigation  showed 
there  was  no  hoarding  of  farm  labor  in  Mis- 
souri and  that  farm  laborers  who  could  not 
be  placed  Imm.cdiately  on  farms  were  made 
available  for  industrial  use  by  the  Extension 
Service.  He  stated  also  that  the  recent  rul- 
ings uf  the  Commission  were  to  the  effect 
that  farm  workers  no  longer  could  become 
free  agents  available  for  city  Jobs  simply  by 
laying  out  of  work  for  30  days. 

Scott  Meyer,  of  Hannibal,  vice  chairman 
of  the  State  Farm  Labor  Committee,  pointed 
cut  that  the  Job  of  the  farmer  in  this  war  was 
to  run  the  food-producing  factory,  and  that 
to  keep  this  factory  going  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  manpower.  With  the  reduced 
farm  labor  supply,  the  farmers  of  Missouri 
can  supply  food  or  men.  but  not  both.  The 
Federal  Government  should  make  the  deci- 
sion as  to  which  is  needed  most.  It  should 
make  little  difference  to  farmers  from  a  profit 
standpoint  .'-ince  most  of  them  will  be  lucky 
to  break  even  now. 

The  Extension  Service  announced  that 
during  the  past  3  months  It  had  made  42.717 
placements  In  Missouri.  3,743  of  which  were 
year-around  ones  and  the  remainder  seasonal. 

Members  of  the  committee  present  In- 
cluded Scott  Meyer.  Hannibal;  Ronnie  Green- 
well,  Haytl;  John  Plassmeyer,  Loose  Creek; 
C.  E.  Klingner,  Sr..  Fair  Grove:  Ernest  Wray, 
Maryvilie;  Charles  Peterman,  Miami;  H.  Bax- 


ter Hall.  Clarence;  J.  W.  Btirch.  Rocheport; 
J.  D  Monin.  Jr..  Columbia;  Max  McNulty 
and  J  H.  Dlnwiddie,  Jefferson  City;  A.  C. 
Mussman  and  K.  G  Hamian.  Columbia. 


Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Should  Get 
a  $5,000  Insurance  Policy  Without  Pre- 
mium Payments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R. 
3376,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
National  Service  Life  Insui'ance  Act  of 
1940  to  provide  that,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions,  all  persons  in  the 
armed  forces  shall  have  in  force  the 
amount  of  $5,000  insurance  without  the 
payment  of  premiums.  The  bill  is  as 
follows: 

That  (a)  notwitnstanding  any  provtslon 
of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1940.  as  amended,  any  person  In  active 
service  on  or  after  December  7,  1941,  and 
prlcr  to  the  termination  of  all  hostilities  in 
the  present  war  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
applied  for,  and  to  have  been  granted,  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  or  of  entry  into 
active  service,  whichever  Is  the  later,  in  the 
amount  of  $5,000.  Premiums  on  such  insur- 
ance shall  be  waived  during  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act  and  ending  6  months  after  the  termina- 
tion of  all  hostilities  in  the  present  war.  and 
any  person  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this 
act  shall  pay  premiums  during  such  period 
only  on  such  amount  of  national  service  life 
Insurance  granted  to  him  as  exceeds  the  sum 
of  $5,000  At  the  expiration  of  such  period 
the  insured  may  reduce  the  amount  of  such 
insurance  to  not  less  than  $1,000. 

(b)  If  any  person  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  this  section  dies  before  designating  the 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  of  such  insurance, 
death  insurance  benefits  shall  be  payable  in 
the  manner  stated  In  section  802  (d)  (2)  of 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended.  If  application  for  such 
benefits  Is  filed  within  1  year  after  the  date 
of  death  of  the  insured. 

Sec  2  Any  person  in  active  service  on 
and  after  December  7,  1941,  who  has  died 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
without  having  In  force  at  the  time  of  death 
National  Service  Life  Insurance.  Insurance 
under  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended,  or  insurance  under  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Act,  1924.  as  amended.  In  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  at  leaat  $5,000,  or  without 
being  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  section  602 
(d)  (2)  of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  applied  for  and  to  have  been  granted 
insurance  as  of  the  date  of  entry  Into  active 
service  or  December  7,  1941,  whichever  Is 
later.  In  the  aggregate  stun  of  $5,000.  8o 
much  of  such  sum  of  $5,000  aa  la  granted 
by  this  section  shall  be  payable  In  the  manner 
stated  In  section  602  (d)  (2)  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940,  aa 
amended,  if  application  for  such  [wyment 
Is  filed  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs is  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer 
from  time  to  time  from  the  National  Berrio* 
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Life  Insurance  appropriation  to  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  fund  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  cover  all  losses  Incurred 
and  premiums  \iaived  I'.nder  this  act. 

Sec.  4  The  term  "active  ser\lce,"  as  used  In 
this  act.  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  In  the  National  Service  Lile  In- 
surance Act  of  1940,  as  amended. 


Why  Taxes  Are  High 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration  is  now  ask- 
ing for  an  Increase  in  taxes.  I  think  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Terre  Haute 
Star  of  Saturday.  October  2,  very  graphi- 
cally tells  one  reason  why  taxes  are  high. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows.    I  quote; 

WHT    TAXCS    ARK    HIGH 

The  Washingtonlan  wa«  telling,  over  lunch, 
why  he  waj  on  leave  looking  for  a  Job  In  a 
prlvat*  Industry,  though  he  now  U  receiving 
from  a  Oovernment  agency  the  highest  sal- 
ary he  ever  attained. 

"1  like  the  work."  he  aald,  "and  I  think 
It  U  of  major  ImporUnce.  It  u  being  car- 
ried cut  eflVclently,  Intelligently  and  without 
politics.  I  like  my  asscclates  and  my  su- 
perior. If  I  find  another  Job,  probably  it 
win  Involve  a  reduction  In  my  Income, 

•But  here's  the  dlfflculty:  I  haven  t  any- 
thing to  do.  Circumstances  have  changed 
since  I  went  to  Washington  a  year  ago,  and 
our  agency  now  can  carry  cut  Its  duties  with 
less  manpower.  Much  of  the  time  I  sit 
around  with  nothing  to  do — and  I'm  not  old 
enough,  yet,  to  enjoy  that. 

"Last  summer  I  tried  to  resign.  I  told  my 
superior  why— that  I  didn't  have  enough  work 
to  keep  me  busy  He  was  sympathetic.  But 
he  dldnt  want  me  to  leave.  So  he  offered 
me  an  assistant." 

We  laughed.  It  seemed  very  funny.  OCfer- 
Ing  an  asslsUnt  In  order  to  retain  the  serv- 
ices of  a  man  whose  only  complaint  was  lack 
of  work. 

•Tt  isn't  as  funny  as  you  think,"  retorted 
the  Washlngtonlan.  "There  was  logic  in  the 
cfTer.  What  he  really  was  doing  was  offering 
me  a  raise  If  I  would  stay. 

"Under  civil-service  regulations,  the  only 
way  I  can  get  a  raise  Is  by  bossing  my  subordi- 
nates. One  more  helper,  and  my  salary  could 
be  Increased.  That  is  why  I  was  offered  an 
assistant." 

"But  why."  we  asked,  "is  your  superior  so 
anxious  to  keep  you.  if  there  Isn't  enough 
work?  Is  it  on  the  basis  of  personal  friend- 
ship?" 

"No."  said  the  Washlngtonlan.  "We  are 
friendly  enough,  but  not  that  pally.  I  sup- 
pose he  wants  me  to  stay  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  offered  me  an  assistant — because  his 
status,  too,  depends  upon  the  number  of 
subordinates  he  has.  If  I  left,  he  would  have 
to  find  somebody  In  my  place  or  he  would  drop 
a  step  In  the  hierarchy,  which  might  have 
financial  implications  for  him." 

There  arc  many  reasons  why  taxes  are  high. 
Among  them  is  the  coat  of  the  war.  But 
multiply  this  Incident  many  thousands  of 
times,  and  there  Is  another  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  Government  would 
stop  its  waste,  extravagance,  bungling, 
and  boondoggling,  an  increase  in  taxes 
would  not  be  necessary.    This  adminis- 


tration fails  to  realize  that  economies 
in  governmental  operation  would  be  Just 
as  effective  as  new  taxes  in  the  same 
amount. 

The  people  are  willing  to  pay  what- 
ever taxes  they  are  able  to  pay  and  which 
are  necessary,  but  they  are  strenucu.sly 
opposed  to  having  a  tax  burden  heaped 
upon  them  on  account  of  needless  and 
useless  Government  expenditures  yasi 
to  satisfy  the  bureaucracies  and  to  keep 
the  politically  faithful  in  fat  salaried 
jobs. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  peo- 
ple were  taking  as  much  interest  in  their 
Government  as  at  the  present.  The  peo- 
ple have  become  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  bureaucratic  control  and  misman- 
agement. They  are  rightfully  demand- 
ing that  the  Congress  assume  its  full  re- 
sponsibility; they  are  sick  and  tired  of 
the  results  brought  about  during  the 
past  several  years  by  the  majority  in 
Congress  who  were  sub.servient  to  prac- 
tically every  legislative  wish  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  even  to  the  point  where  they 
were  commonly  referred  to  as  "rubber 
stamps." 

The  people  want  and  expect  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congre.ss  to  be  alert  and 
independent. '  They  con.sider  Con«:  fss  a.-i 
the  people's  branch  of  government  and 
expect,  through  their  represcntaiivcs,  to 
have  a  voice  in  shaping  the  roursf.-  of 
their  Government. 

There  are  over  3,000,000  offlcial.s  and 
employees  on  the  executive  pay  roll  ot 
the  Government,  but  only  two  of  this 
number,  the  President  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, are  elected  by  the  people. 

The  people  realize  that  Con^ae.ss  is 
their  only  hope  and  they  are  demanding 
that  Congress  stop  issuing  blank  checks 
and  delegating  its  authority,  and  return 
to  Congress  its  constitutional  powers 
and  responsibilities. 

As  cited  in  the  above  editorial,  there 
are  many  more  Government  employees 
than  are  needed.  Even  Paul  McNutt, 
War  Manpower  Commissioner,  admits 
there  is  great  waste  of  manpower  in  gov- 
ernmental departments,  but  frankly  says 
he  is  going  to  do  nothing  about  it.  This 
expresses  the  general  attitude  of  the 
bureaucrats,  and.  while  they  do  not  in- 
tend to  do  anything  about  it,  it  is  my 
prediction  that  the  people  will  do  some- 
thing about  it  in  November  1944.  They 
are  determined  that  waste,  extrav- 
agance, bungling,  and  regimentation  be 
stopped.  They  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  this  will  never  be  accomplished 
under  the  present  administration. 


The  Cotton  Fanner  Deserves  a  Better 
Price 


floor  under  the  price  of  cotton  at  40  cents 
per  pound.    The  bill  is  as  follows: 

That  clav.se  (a)  cf  paragraph  No.  (10)  of 
the  act  of  May  26.  1941,  entitled  "Joint  reso- 
lution It ia Ling  to  coiu  and  wheat  marketin:^ 
qviotas  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,"  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

••ia)  To  ccoperatcrs  (except  cocperators 
ou'-Kie  ti:;o  ccnimcicial  corn-producing  area. 
In  tiiC  car.e  ol  corn)  at  the  rate  ot  40  cents 
jXT  p.,.ui.a  ill  the  case  c:f  cof.on,  and  nt  the 
rale  of  85  percent  cf  the  parity  price  Icr  the 
conmodily  as  cf  the  beginning  cf  the  mar- 
keting year  In  other  cases." 

Sec  2.  Section  302  (O  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Ace  of  1930.  a.s  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "at  rates  not  less 
than  52  percent  and  not  moio  than  75  percent 
of  the  purity  pi  Ice  of  cotton  as  cf  the  begin- 
ning of  the  inaiketing  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "at  the  rate  of  40  cents  p.^r 
pojiid  ■ 

Sec.  3  Section  3  (a)  of  the  Emergency 
Pnco  Ccntrol  Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  prriod  at  the 
end  thereof  the  fclicwing:  "or  (5)  In  the 
a.'.?  of   cotton.  40  cents   per  pcund.  ' 

Sfc  4  (a»  Section  3  cf  the  act  of  October 
2.  1942.  entitled  "An  act  to  arirnd  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Art  nt  19i2.  to  aid  in 
prevci.tin?  mnation  f.nd  for  oilier  purix).'~-es.' 
Is  ainor:''.rd  by  strik:r.p  out  the  srmlrolon  at 
the  end  of  c:au.«5e  {2|  nod  in^Ttlng  in  l!eu 
therco:  a  comma  and  '<^r '.  and  by  inserting 
afi   r  elaUKC  (2)   the  following  new  clause: 

i3)  In  the  caic  of  c^-tion,  40  cents  per 
pound 

(b)  Secaon  3  of  !riii-h  art  Is  further 
amended  by  Uise.'-ling  after  'the  higher  of 
tne  prices  sptclfled  in  ciuu.;C3  (1)  and  (2)"  the 
lollov.lng.   "and  (3i  " 

(c)  Cluii.sc  (1)  of  sec  ion  8  fa)  of  euch  act 
lb  aniei.ded  to  n-uxi  ad  follov.s: 

(li  To  coopcrator.s  (except  cooperators 
outside  the  corn-prcducmg  area,  in  the  case 
of  corn)  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  pound  in 
the  ca.se  of  cotton,  and  at  the  rate  of  90 
percent  of  the  parity  price  fur  the  commodity 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  yeiu-  in 
other  ciLses." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOtnsiANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.  R.  3375,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a 


American-Slovaks  Inspired  by  Sgt.  Matej 
Kocak 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiu\ida!J.  October  5.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
preatc St  heroes  of  Woild  War  No.  1  was 
Su^t.  Matej  Kocak.  United  Str.tes  Marine 
Corps,  a  humble  American-Slovak.  The 
heroic  deeds  of  Sergeant  Kocak  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  Americans. 
For  his  gallantry.  Sergeant  Kocak  re- 
ceived the  Conrre.'^sional  Medal  of  Honor, 
and  Marshal  Foch  decorated  him  with 
the  Medaille  Militaire  and  the  Croix  de 
Guerre. 

In  memory  of  the  heroism  of  this  great 
American-Slovak,  Sergeant  Kocak,  the 
American-Slovaks  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, united  in  the  Slovak  League  of 
America,  were  inspired  to  undertake  their 
drive,  now  in  the  stages  of  completion,  to 
raise  $6,000,000  in  War  bond  sales  to 
purchase  three  fighting  ships  to  help 
crush  the  Axis. 
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A.s  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  happy  to 
include  the  exclusive  story  of  Sergeant 
Kccak"s  heroism  a.'^  disclo':ed  by  Maj. 
Louis  Cukela,  United  State.^  Marine 
Corps,  to  Joseph  G.  Pru>a,  managing:  edi- 
tor of  the  Slovak  Record,  the  voice  of 
opinion  of  the  American-Slovaks: 

EXCirSIVE  STORY  BY  M.AJ  LOnS  CX'KELA,  WHO 
SHARED  HEROISM  WITH  SGT.  MATEJ  KOCAK  IN 
WOPI.D    WAR    NO      I 

OrFICE    OF    THE    PoST    QUARTERM Ar^TER. 

Marine  Barracks.  Navy  Yard. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  September  JC.  1943. 

My  DE.*n  Mr.  Pru>a:  I  have  Just  received 
your  letter  and  am  replying  immediati^ly  since 
you  desire  the  information  on  S^t.  Matej 
Kocak  for  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
death.  Flist,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
very  interesting  letter  and  at  the  same  time 
commend  you  and  your  Slovak  organizations 
for  your  efforts  in  paying  a  sincere  tribute  to 
a  most  gallant  hero  and  a  former  buddy  of 
mine. 

The  following  account,  I  tru.^^t,  will  be  of 
some  assistance  to  your  publication: 

On  June  9,  1917.  the  First  Battalion  of  the 
Fifth  Regiment  of  United  States  marine.s  was 
loimed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  em- 
barked for  overseas  on  the  11th  of  June  1917 
In  a  convoy  of  42  transports  and  warships. 
Among  those  of  this  battalion.  S;t  Matej 
Kocak  and  myself  were  members  Tills  c(jn- 
voy  landed  In  Prance  on  June  26  at  the  port 
of  St    Na7;Mlrf! 

On  the  way  over  there  were  sov/ral  inci- 
dents, one  of  thffc  to  be  iioud  haj^pcncd 
on  June  22.  1917,  off  the  southern  coa*.t  of 
Ireland  German  underlxjats  or  submarines 
as  they  are  called  attacked  our  convoy  about 
10;iKJ  at  nl>4ht.  The  transport  on  which  we 
sailed  was  the  U  S  S  Dc  Kalb  and  was  one 
of  the  tirst  transports  to  open  fire  on  the 
enemy  Fubmarine'- 

Sgt.  Matej  Kocak  was  a  meiiiber  of  the 
5-tnch  gim  crew  which  were  a  part  of  the 
guns  that  opened  the  fire.  The  order  from 
the  flagship  came  to  disperse,  which  was  car- 
ried out  immediately,  some  ships  of  the 
convoy  took  a  southern  course  to  the  Azores, 
some  a  northern  course  to  England,  and  oth- 
ers proceeded  to  France  At  8  a.  m  .  June 
23  the  flagship  radioed  to  assemble  and  by 
\2  noon  all  the  convoy  was  intact  proceeding 
to  France  Later  on  it  was  found  out  by 
German  reports  that  one  of  their  two  sub- 
marines was  sunk  by  the  American  convoy 
at  11  p  m  ,  June  22.  The  afternoon  of  the 
2Gth  we  entered  the  port  of  St.  Kaz;iire, 
France. 

Drilling  and  training  there  for  about  a 
month,  and  then  ordered  into  lines  of  com- 
munication. After  a  short  duty  we  were 
ordered  into  regular  training  in  the  town  of 
Breuvanes,  a  small  town  in  the  vicmity  of 
Neufchateau  in  the  Province  of  Vosgcs.  After 
this  intensive  training  period  we  v.-ere  trans- 
ferred to  Naix  au  Forge  and  from  there 
directly  to  a  quiet  sector  of  Ai.x  near  V'erdun 
facing  the  enemy 

March  of  1918  found  us  skinnushing  with 
the  enemy  for  about  2  months  in  the 
L'Esparge  sector.  From  here  we  were  trans- 
ferred about  May  15.  On  the  road  to  Wcaux 
which  on  June  22  led  us  m  the  vicinity  of 
Belleau  Woods  where  the  marines  'ought  so 
splendidly  and  so  successfully  to  save  Paris, 
and  which  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  any 
Marine  that  participated  In  that  operation. 
On  June  6  tlie  Fifth  and  Si.xth  Regiments  of 
Marines  formed  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  the 
United  States  Marme  Corps  belonging  to  the 
Second   Division 

Taking  the  Belleau  Woods  and  accomplish- 
ing our  task  with  losses  amounting  to  on 
June  6  alone.  Co  to  70  percent  casualties  In 
the  Fourth  Marine  Brigade.  Cu  July  15, 
af'er  a  few  days  rest  behind  the  l:n?s.  recon- 
oa.L.ung  ami  lepienishmg  our  ammuniticn, 


S-Upplies.  and  other  nccisrities.  we  embarked 
in  1.2C0  camions  (truc;:>)  driven  by  Indo- 
Chinebe  drivers.  The  evening  cf  the  17th  of 
July  found  us  in  Villers-Cotterets,  south  of 
Soisson.  It  was  In  this  battle  where  my  buddy. 
Sgi.  Matej  Kocak.  distinguished  himself  and 
won  Americas  highest  honor — the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor.  Kis  citation  is  as 
follows : 

•  Kocak,  Matej,  Sgt  ,  Company  C.  Fifth 
Regiment  Marines,  Second  Division.  Albany. 
N.  Y.,  SoiSson.s.  France,  July  18,  1918  When 
the  advance  of  his  battalion  was  checked  by 
a  hidden  iiiachiiie-gun  nesi  he  went  forward 
alone,  unprotected  by  covering  f^re  from  his 
own  men.  and  woiked  in  between  the  German 
position  In  the  face  of  fire  from  an  enemy 
covering  detachment..  Locating  the  machine- 
gun  nest,  he  rushed  it.  and  with  his  bayonet 
drove  off  the  crew.  Shortly  after  this  he 
organized  25  French  colonial  soldiers  who  had 
become  separated  from  the  company,  and 
led  them  in  attacking  another  machine-gun 
nest,  which  was  also  put  out  of  action." 

On  July  19  in  this  melee  he  commanded 
some  French  Moroccan  units  who  got  de- 
tached from  their  own  units  and  accom- 
plished great  success  in  enveloping  the 
enemy's  right  flank  killing  many  Germans 
and  capturing  an  entire  company. 

For  this  deed  he  was  decorated  by  Marshal 
Foch  with  the  coveted  Medaille  MUltaire  and 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palms 

From  there  we  had  been  together  In  the 
maj(;r  operations  of  St.  Mihlel  and  Cham- 
pagne Sector  in  which  both  of  these  engajie- 
merits  SrI.  Matej  KfKak  fought  heroically 
and  commended  by  his  officers  for  his  mili- 
tary deeds,  when  u\\  Ocu>ber  4,  within  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  100  feet  from  me,  Sgt  Kocak 
was  killed  by  fire  from  a  German  machine- 
gun  v.c-i.  which  he  was  attacking 

I  sincerely  repeat  that  Sgt.  Matej  Kocak 
was  the  inspiration  to  his  men  and  his 
platoon  which  he  comm.anded.  A  »ober 
young  man.  very  religious  and  ready  to  give 
advice  to  liis  men  at  any  time  called  upon. 

It  is  men  like  Sgt.  Matej  Kocak.  my  fallen 
Slovak  comrade,  that  I  cherish  his  memory 
in  my  heart,  and  many  others  that  have 
contributed  their  all  for  the  freedom  of  the 
U.  S.  A. 

I  am  .sorry  to  say  that  I  have  no  picture  of 
Sergeant  Kocak,  and  Inclose  one  of  myself 
taken  sometime  ag<  as  a  captain  which  I 
would  appreciate  It  very  much  that  you  re- 
turn after  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

Thanking  you  for  your  best  wishes  and 
assuring  yuu  of  my  willingness  to  serve  you. 
I  remain 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Louis  Cvkela, 
Mu]ur.  A   A.Q.M  .U.S.  M  C  .  Retired. 


Congress  Must  Simplify  Income  Tax 
Returns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

of  new   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  5.  1943 

Mr,  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress  has  been  in  session  3 
weeks,  but  has  accomplished  little.  I 
am  sorry  because  I  returned  to  Washing- 
ton imbued  with  the  enthusiasm  to  do 
something  which  only  my  contact  with 
the  home  folks  can  inspire. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  the  foremost 
problem  of  straightening  out  tlie  income 


tax  mes.^.  Congress  must  simplify  the 
present  tax  law  so  that  taxpayers  can 
understand  it.  Why  should  people  have 
to  worry  about  the  diflBculty  of  figuring 
out  their  taxes  in  addition  to  raising  the 
money  to  pay  them. 

The  present  confusion  is  an  outrage 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  could  at  least 
be  tackling  this  subject  so  our  people 
will  be  relieved  of  a  tremendous  burden. 


Tbe  Food  Situation  in  South  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

of    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  6  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  September  15  > .  1943 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  .subject  of  the  food  situation  In 
South  America,  delivered  by  me  at  the 
National  Pood  Conference,  Chicago.  Sep- 
tember 16,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreKH 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
a.**  follows: 

There  In  an  oft-quoted  statement,  "Poutf 
will  win  the  war  and  wr.te  the  peace  ' 

With  this  statement,  I  am  In  accord.  I 
come  from  a  Midwestern  State,  Nebraska,  and 
I  know  how  important  food  Is  to  both  the 
war  effort  and  to  the  settlement  of  pcNst-war 
problem",  which  must  hinge  on  food  for  the 
deva.stated  war  lands 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  20.000  mile 
Journey  by  air,  during  which  1  visited  all  ol 
the  Latin-American  republics.  While  there 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  food  sit- 
uation in  all  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries. 

In  discussing  this  problem.  I  should  start 
by  correcting  the  popular  Impression  that 
there  is  a  general  abundance  of  food  In  all 
the.^e  countrip.^.  Apparently  everyone  baa 
heard  so  much  of  Latin-American  agricul- 
tural surpluses  and  agricultural  exports  that 
pL'ople  have  assumed  those  countries  have 
more  food  than  they  know  what  to  do  with. 
These  .surpluses,  however,  are  not,  for  the 
most  part,  the  basic  foods  capable  of  sus- 
taining life  On  the  contrary,  most  of  them 
are  food  and  beverage  specialties  like  coffee 
and  cocoa.-or  agricultural  raw  materials  such 
as  cotton  iind  mahogany  lumber.  In  reality, 
only  4  or  5  of  the  20  Latin -American  republics 
have  actual  food  surpluses.  The  rest  do  not 
grow  enough  for  their  own  needs  And,  In 
fact,  it  is  the  extreme  concentration  on  a 
few  commercial  c.-'ops  for  profitable  export  at 
the  expense  of  the  cultivation  of  basic  food 
crops,  which  is,  in  part,  respcn.^iblc  for  the 
scmistarvntion  ccnditlons  in  many  of  the 
southern  countries 

For  purposes  of  rough  clasfificaticn,  these 
Latin-American  nations  might  be  div.ded 
into  three  agricultural  groups.  First,  there 
is  the  small  group  which  have  exportable  food 
surpluces.  This  Includes  only  Argentina, 
Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador,  and  the  Dc'inin'.can 
Republic, 

Second,  there  Is  the  equally  small  group 
which,  while  heavily  dependent  upon  imports 
for  food  deficiencies,  do  export  sing.:-  c^:n- 
mcdiUcs  such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton. 
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These  Items,  be  U  noted,  are  not  in  the  cate- 
gory ot  basic  foods. 

Third,  there  Is  the  remaining  majority  of 
countries  who  are  without  sufflclent  food  to 
meet  their  own  needs.  Of  course,  at  times, 
advantageous  circumstances,  such  as  a  boun- 
tiful rainfall,  alleviates  this  condition,  but 
even  with  the  most  advantageous  agricul- 
tural comdltlons  the  variety  neceasary  to  a 
normal  and  balanced  diet  Is  lacking. 

Repeatedly  I  have  been  asked,  "Why  te  It 
fh^t  th««*  L«t»n-A»ner»c«n  eoonl/le*  nt«  not 
able  U)  mtppij  Ihrtt  <mn  (HfrVWH.waJ  n*ed«^' 
the  gtttm^  enfimyi  f*  'UttttAi  *lipf^*f*^.  Uft 
H  M  »  frtMrteUe  Ut  Wlk  ftptfti  »ti  0*ftf«»l  tftd 


H«   0^  irvsiy   nHt»¥  ^num  ot   Ui*tf   R«tu/i»*| 
Uvit» 

A  ahon  review  of  »tmiM  ot  the  prlucipul 
factors  lu  the  food  sltuMtoii  of  a  few  of  our 
■outheru  neigbbois  wiil  h«lp  lo  make  this 
cUar. 

For  example.  El  Salvador,  though  still  de- 
ficient In  some  basic  foods,  comes  dose  to 
meeting  her  over-all  internal  needs.  She  has 
many  small  farms  and  truck  gardens  and 
produces  a  considerable  variety  of  foodstuffs 
and  does  actually  export  some.  With  her 
own  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
studies  showing  progress,  she  may  be  expected 
to  solve  her  problems  Internally  and  become 
a  large  exporter  of  agricultural  commodities 

Cuba  presents,  as  a  contrast,  the  picture  of 
a  nation  which  has  concentrated  so  heavily 
on  a  few  crops  for  export  that  production  of 
food  necessities  has  been  sacrificed  in  the 
process.  There  Is  plenty  of  productive  land 
In  Cuba,  much  of  it  still  tmdeveloped.  The 
Cubans  are  industrious  and  intelligent  farm- 
ers. But  the  whole  national  policy  has  been 
ao  directed  toward  provision  of  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  a  few  other  special  products  for  the 
American  market  that  the  average  peon  does 
not  produce  his  own  food  and  must  depend 
on  Imports  for  such  basic  products  as  rice, 
flour,  and  lard.  Even  the  large  vegetable 
production  In  Cuba  Is  Intended  for  the  early 
vegetable  market  in  the  United  States,  not 
for  the  Cuban  peasant.  Although  the  evils 
of  this  one-crop  economy  have  been  pointed 
out  again  and  again,  no  substantial  effort  has 
been  made  to  reorient  Cuban  agriculture  to- 
ward a  more  Independent,  self-supporting 
basis. 

Bradl  la  another  nation  which  has  come 
to  rely  too  heavily  on  foreign  markets  for  one 
or  two  plantation-produced  specialties.  Her 
people  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the 
prosperity  of  one  or  two  agrlcultxu'al  Indus- 
tries, such  as  coffee  and  cotton.  Yet  Brazil's 
vast  area,  larger  than  the  United  States, 
offers  every  opportunity  for  development  of 
an  adequate,  balanced  agricultural  program. 
This  development  awaits  only  recovery  from 
the  Jungle  of  millions  of  acres  of  rich,  virgin 
■oil.  If  her  people  had  a  sturdy  and  ample 
diet.  Brasll  could  tM  rich,  powerful,  and  in- 
dependent, for  the  other  vast  natural  re- 
sotirces  of  the  country,  rich  in  mineral  de- 
posits, could  be  developed  by  a  well-fed,  ener- 
getic people. 

Paraguay,  half -starved,  poverty-stricken 
Uttle  country  that  it  is.  nevertheless  has  op- 
portunities for  development  equal  to  those  of 
any  other  country  on  the  continent.  The 
people  there  are  almost  the  poorest  In  the 
world.  Tet,  there  is  ample  land  for  food  pro- 
duction, the  country  does  not  suffer  ftom 
overpopulation,  and  the  subtropical  climate 
is  ideal  for  producing  a  wide  variety  of  foods. 
Paraguay  needs  only  development  of  her  land 
resources  and  Improvement  In  transportation 
facilities. 


Bolivia  is  at  the  opposite  extreme.  Her 
mountainous  terrain  would  make  it  dlflScult 
to  produce  enough  food  for  the  population 
under  the  best  of  circumstances.  Although 
the  eastern  section  of  the  nation  is  a  rich. 
undeveloped  Jungle,  the  bulk  of  the  people 
are  concentrated  in  the  western  mountain- 
ous area  and  have  almost  no  means  of  liveli- 
hood except  work  In  the  tin  mlne.s.  Often  a 
Boltviftn  has  to  choose  between  keeping  his 
llama  for  transpoftatlon  or  eating  It  It 
ceefmi  likely  that  IMtvia  will  bar*  to  crmtinu^ 
t/n  <l#tx»n<l  to  •  Uirt0  «ltef»t  rm  ^lHft«  h^ 
lift  «f»d  litipffttittg  «  l«|fe  pntf  fii  Mr  i-f-^^ 
mtpffif   tlt^hfftfgh  ih0  Ht04^t^in**-  hnri^yn'm- 

niHii**M**j'     ¥^  ii§um\)/U>   >"  ^>»t4*hf  •»«<*>■ 

»mtimU  U)  u*l     \n  H'»M4'  til  d<»i««l<<    tilth 
iM  th«  o»»*  whirl*  th*y  U»v«!  juci  mii«ru(.i.t<i 

itiM   [jHil)\)i»  lit  HondUjItIi    lUlll    li)   bai.biiit::    tin'l 

plMnttti,    but    pnot    trHn^p'JrlMtt•/lt    tw-Unui, 
make  K  very  dlflUult  tu  get  even  thest 

While  I  wan  in  Honduras,  I  was  told  thHt 
right  now,  this  fall,  unlesa  some  50  000  bULif-.-^ 
of  corn  could  be  procured  for  the  people 
of  Honduras  in  the  back  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, thousands  of  persons  might  suffer.  And 
yet,  when  I  talked  with  a  well-educated  able 
young  agricultural  technician  in  Hondura.s, 
I  learned  that  there  was  no  real  excuse  for 
the  existence  of  such  a  condition  He  de- 
scribed land  that  was  available  and  suffi- 
ciently lertile  to  grow  enough  food  in  Hon- 
duras for  the  entire  populace.  He  defined 
*the  problem  as  one  of  need  for  more  tech- 
nical assistance  and  for  popular  agricultural 
education   along    practical   lines. 

In  many  of  the  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica there  are  great  barren  stretches  which 
seem  to  be  an  awesome  obstacle  to  the  peo- 
ple who  live  there.  But  they  need  not  be, 
because  scientific  study  shows  that  many 
of  them  could  be  brought  into  fruitful  pro- 
duction if  irrigation  projects  wer»>  devel- 
oped, for  in  many  cases  the  water  is  avail- 
able. It  is  my  feeling  that  If  the  United 
States  as  a  matter  of  policy  wants  tc  see 
increased  food  production  in  the  other  Amer- 
icas, oxir  task  would  be  to  demonstrate  how 
these  semlarid  lands  can  be  brought  into 
production. 

For  instance,  in  Yucatan,  a  Province  cf 
Mexico,  there  is  a  vast  area  of  flat  land  where 
irrigation,  if  properly  engineered,  would 
bring  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  into 
production.  In  and  around  Merida,  the 
principal  city  of  Yucatan,  I  motored  for 
many  miles  and  saw  evidences  of  water  as 
close  as  30  feet  from  the  surface  Indeed, 
right  In  the  city  of  Merida,  some  of  the 
people  have  tapped  this  water  supply  and 
have  built  swimming  pools  for  themselves 
It  would  be  as  easily  used  for  Irrigation. 
The  common  people  of  Yucatan  eat  prin- 
cipally beans  and  corn,  yet  with  well- 
planned  Irrigation  systems,  a  vast  area  could 
be  opened  up  for  profitable  growing  of  a 
variety  of  food  crops. 

Sometimes  the  problem  Is  not  solely  that 
of  land  development,  but  merges  with  po- 
litical considerations.  In  Peru,  where  there 
is  a  shortage  of  food,  I  learned  hat  t'le 
Incas  In  the  pre-Spanlsh  period  had  more 
land  under  cviltivation,  grew  mere  food,  and 
fed  about  three  times  the  population  that 
occupies  Peru  today. 

I  learned  further  of  one  agricultural  proj- 
ect In  Peru  which  involved  some  300.000 
acres  that  could  be  brought  into  effective  pro- 
duction quickly  with  perhaps  less  than  a 
•5.000,000  expenditure.  This  in  Itself  cculd 
solve  the  food  need  for  a  large  part  of  the 
population.  This  project  was  undertaken,  so 
I  was  Informed,  by  a  previous  administration 


but  political  consideration  of  the  following 
administration  stopped  the  project.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  insufficient  food  in  some 
areas  cf  Peru 

Transportation  is  another  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. Even  with  a  substantially  increased 
production  th<>«e  countries  will  still  have 
difficulty  in  adequately  feeding  the  people. 
The  lack  of  roads,  or  other  means  of  travel 
mnkef?  it  almost  lmpc>fls)ble  In  ^ome  areas  to 
tr!»ri«p'/Tt  fo^'.d  any  distance  except  In  very 
•iTnall  rfxtnniiU^ 

t4'mt  ur>1mftltint4>  oi  all  in  fhe  tfxi4n]  p*t- 

iff^  f'.'4»  tt^>-4*-4  **'  /*•**<  M*  ^*^* 

(.|lUul|'//<  t;*f>U  <rVC<«  Ui  (/M<U  ht  H^  AtWhliht 

^lutt,  In  |iil(<L  l^UttljIll^ctt  It  Ik  hUl  UU^UK)- 
lliiyh    II.   tt:u    lilidtlftfU    (.lilldU-ll    WtloSM    pHlUhlM 

iiic  iij<<  [it.iJi  lu  buy  iiitui  III  tliM  Atnnniinii — 
(tin  !>f('uiid  grtruit^t  nititti-producmg  country 
HI  the  world  Thm  siiuaiion  exUtb  in  several 
ol  lliebc  cuunlrji;B 

No  fcummsry  of  the  food  bituatlon  In  the 
South  Americas,  in  my  r  pinion,  would  ba  com- 
plete without  some  reference  to  the  Argentine 
beef  and  grain  situation.  This,  I  recognize.  Is 
a  highly  controversial  subject,  but  I  should 
like  to  say  that  from  my  own  observance  the 
Argentine  produces  a  completely  adequate 
food  supply  for  Itself  and  some  of  its  neigh- 
boring nations  both  of  grain  and  meat.  I 
should  think  that  they  would  find  It  to  their 
Interests  to  deal  with  their  neighbors  and 
distribute  much  of  their  surpluses  in  their 
own  adjacent  area. 

However,  the  feeling  in  the  Argentine  is 
that  they  want  to  get  their  products  into 
the  United  States  markets  and  into  other 
world  markets  to  compete  with  our  agricul- 
tural products  because  of  higher  prices  which 
exist  in  those  markets. 

In  the  Argentine,  the  contention  is  strong 
that  the  United  States  excludes  their  beef 
because  of  economic  considerations.  They 
stoutly  contend  that  we  are  guilty  of  hypoc- 
risy In  excluding  their  beef.  They  say  that 
it  Is  not  true  that  we  keep  their  beef  cut 
because  of  hoof-and-mcuih  disease. 

However,  I  saw  hoof-and-mouth-dlsease-ln- 
fected  cattle  In  all  parts  of  the  Argentine 
where  I  visited,  which  were  in  six  or  seven 
different  and  well-separated  areas. 

Not  only  did  I  see  evidences  of  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease  in  various  places  in  the  Argen- 
tine, but  It  was  also  freely  admitted  to  me 
by  cattle  raisers  themselves  that  it  existed, 
that  it  was  widespread,  that  It  was  universal, 
and  that  they  didn't  ever  expect  to  overcome 
it  Furthermore,  many  of  them  even  hsld 
the  viewpointt  that  it  was  not  serious. 

A  peculiar  admission  was  made  by  a  high 
official  of  the  Argentine  In  discussion  of  the 
hoof-and-mouth  question.  He  said.  "We  do 
not  have  hoof-aiid-mcuth  disease  in  the 
ArReniine.     We  only  have  a  mild  form  of  it." 

Right  at  this  time  Argentina  has  no  legiti- 
mate complaint  about  beef  marketing.  We 
in  the  United  States  have  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly helped  her  market,  or  have  bought  out- 
right a  tremendous  portion  of  her  entire  pro- 
duction. Our  Army  and  Navy  have  bought 
untold  quantities  of  her  beef  as  canned  beef. 
Through  lend-lease  we  have  aided  Britain 
in  the  purchase  of  additional  vast  quantities 
and  through  lend-lease  shipped  to  England, 
Afnoa,  and  other  fighting  zones  a  huge  vol- 
ume cf  chilled  beef  and  various  meat  prod- 
ucts from  the  Argentine. 

One  final  cause  of  the  prevailing  mal- 
nutrition I  would  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  the  extreme  emphasis  that 
Is  placed  upon  one  or  two  crops  for  expert 
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In  virtually  every  Latln-Amrrlcan  country 
the  productive  energies  oi  the  people  are 
dlvened  toward  expan.sion  of  some  product 
that  can  be  sold  abroad  for  cash,  while  the 
proc'.uctirn  of  food  to  meet  the  most  vital 
need.s  of  the  pf  ople  i?<  neglected 

In  Br<;7il,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton  culti- 
VH*ion  have  been  pu.^hrd  to  this  uneconoinic 
point  In  Cuba,  the  Mcr  m.^h  crop  I.*  ontsr; 
in  Peru,  I/mg-Staple  cotton;  In  Ectiad'T, 
cwoa.  In  Colombia  olffr-:  and  Jn  sevrsi  e*i 
fhe  Central  Ameri'-an  f"nir)frj^«i,  bnnariai"  f<f 
tftH^f-      Ifp  all  fh^**-  frniti^Ti*''*  the  pfi'*''Tn  in 

^t.t^^,t.\nt-*'  yrh'<  ft'"   (*.«*.***-<*^>  i^fiff^ftfi   <», 

HlHu  lA  l'o»J^  hj  U««.  ^^^>/f^.k^■l  i4  th*'ht-i  Viwyi: 
Vi-^lk  l|«j.b«.  |<'/|<4U.|i*  (iH  It  itlhuit  liHiuh'i 
't'hi'^h  i»  hunH^  tnfhi  it:ht  iii  tvuy  th'innii  hi 
tllL  l;«|/L(it:vt:  lollllili  fiji/U*  U)  )t.i:t:\i  II. lU.  ttlKJ 
Ur'U  |.i|iiiliL'ii  iillvi;  TliO  piofilk  of  lh«  o[)H' 
ttiloii  gn  (o  Ihute  v^liu  lOiUiol  tltefeu  liold- 
ini.^b  Hi.d  are  Ubtti  to  pan  tiute  fuitigu  lux- 
uiieb  Hiattud  of  tlie  pur^hufit:  of  (oud  that  is 
fcu  de->perutely  needed  l^y  tlie  people 

This  extreme  concentration  on  a  bhiKle 
money  ciop  has  been  encouraged  by  our  own 
national  udmuuiitratlon  through  our  foreign- 
trade  policy  of  so-called  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  In  each  of  these  countries  pro- 
duction of  the  money  crop  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  belief  that  the  United  States 
would  provide  a  market  for  the  surplus. 
Thus  Cuba,  for  example,  has  been  granted  a 
tariff  reduction  on  sugar,  a  liberal  quota,  and 
United  States  Government  loans  to  perpetu- 
ate her  one-crop  economy,  while  her  produc- 
tion of  food  for  native  consumption  has  de- 
clined and,  at  the  same  time,  our  own  sugar 
production  has  been  severely  restricted.  Cer- 
tainly the  first  step  toward  leading  Latin 
America  toward  a  more  diversified  agricul- 
ture must  be  the  withdrawal  of  our  support 
of  these  infiated  industries. 

To  sum  up  the  food  situation  in  Latin 
America ; 

There  is  an  inadequacy  of  food  produced, 
there  is  insufficient  variety  of  food  to  make 
up  a  normal  and  healthy  diet,  agricultural 
methods  are  backward,  the  need  of  machin- 
ery is  intense,  more  economical  farming  is 
a  major  need,  and  distribution  facilities  for 
food  produced  must  be  developed  to  enable 
a  fair  and  equitable  distribution. 

And  this  problem  of  nutrition  to  a  large 
extent  unc^erlies  many  other  problems  of 
Latin-American  development.  The  basis  of 
their  progress  must  be  a  sound  agriculture 
and  Improved  health.  Otherwise,  these  peo- 
ples by  and  large  will  not  have  a  sufficient 
degree  of  physical  and  mental  vigor  to  do 
much  for  themselves. 

The  conditions  I  have  Just  cited  are  being 
combated,  it  Is  true.  There  are  a  number 
of  state  projects  for  food  production  in 
Brazil  and  some  of  the  other  Latin-American 
countries.  But  the  total  effect  of  such  meas- 
ures cannot  be  great  In  view  of  the  limited 
resources  of  Latin-American  governments, 
and  they  can  harrllv  be  expected  to  make  any 
fundamental  difference  in  the  over-all  pic- 
ture. Such  a  tremendous  J:-ib  of  national 
development  as  this  can  hardly  be  accom- 
plished by  a  government  bureaucracy.  Any 
program  of  economic  expansion  whlcii  does 
not  tise  the  tremendous  energy  of  individual 
initiative  and  private  endeavor  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  the  Job 

That  question,  however,  is  primarily  one 
that  is  up  to  the  governments  concerned  to 
face  anu  an.swer  It  is  their  responsibility 
and  then  opportunity,  not  ours.  Any  at- 
tempt on  our  part  to  dictate  their  methods, 
must  surely  create  ill-feeling  and  meet  wuh 
rebuffs.  That.  I  think,  is  something  that 
should  be  remembered   bv   some  of  our  ad- 


ministration theorists  who  are  trying  to  foist 
state  socialism  on  Latin  America  under  the 
name  of  hemispheric  solidarity. 

Our  role,  however,  need  not  be  entirely 
passive.  What  we  can  do  to  assist  directly  in 
the  solution  of  this  food  shortage  is  ex- 
tremely limited  Yet,  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
If  we  expect  to  get  substantial  production 
of  rtratesiic  materials  and  mineraKs,  the 
workers  must  have  food  enouah  to  malntiiin 
pfoductj/>T»  What  we  ran  do  is  to  help  iYi<rw 
nation*  to  heip  fh^rf>«eiv^c  i  bar*  frifrt  fo 
pmtii  mii  nin*  mtKh  f<i  fb*  rtim^tn'y  •»*TrF<i 

ftMti  'h*  *»f(f«»*>V*f>A#«  wf  nftif'V}*tfftt  ttt^^fi- 

♦  ^W.  tttt4  'M  tft-lt  'ff  If^'rWf*^**  0ftft  it.t'Uh-t^t 
Uf^ift'ri^Hf^t<*9  ♦V>»***.-y**  «fc  huu  Hi*'k*  t^Htl- 
l>tff*-  li,*hht^tti  -iU'rt'.l.  l^ith>itf¥  f'l  tH-tt'  tti*Hlvi 
itHPit,hiii  \h  itiid  <;..<»  My  fi>,hi  M.>.»*  t.i/'h>- 
tULi:  nhH  Uifi/HhuiU^h  i/t  Uhi^hMid  it',itkt4i- 
Uiiui  tmttU'tH*  Wt.  t-mii  Lt,hinUiiin  t>i4htiuh' 
l)Ml|>  ti)  Wi/.|«ru*i,-4  (o"<4  ^H^HtH^■IU^I^  uiul  M«u»li- 
ith^HLU  ol  M  r.t  uiiituxjLi>  l>it*|i   kU|;|.iy 

'Tiittt  Ik  M  ti"^u(  inaikt:!  for  litrm  in«i.'lMn- 
eiy.  loulk  and  impkmenik  at  all  kindk  It 
WHH  suggeklt^d  ihut  III  kevtiiul  couiilrieti  some 
enierpribing  buHinebkmrn  from  the  BtH'es 
miglit  very  profitably  help  groups  in  South 
America  to  organize  into  community  groupn 
and  rent  tractors  and  other  equipment  which 
one  farmer  alone  as  an  individual  could  not 
afford  to  buy  This  may  be  a  possibility  that 
would  be  of  considerable  help  to  food  produc- 
tion In  which  some  American  Interests  might 
engage 

What  we  should  not  do,  in  my  opinion.  Is 
to  attempt  to  make  up  the  Latin-American 
deficiency  from  our  own  limited  supplies,  as 
has  been  suggested  by  some.  I  could  not  ap- 
prove a  program  which  involves  cur  giving 
away  the  substance  we  need,  which  our  mil- 
itary forces  need,  which  we  need  in  other 
parts  cf  the  world  in  connection  with  our 
strategic  moves.  Nor  do  I  favor  a  program 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  assist 
our  neighboring  republics  In  food  production 
to  a  point  where  they  will  have  competitive 
exportable  surpluses.  However,  whatever  ap- 
proach we  do  make  must  be  based  on  a  will- 
ingness to  continue  It  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, for  if  we  undertake  only  "flash  In 
the  pan"  measures  of  stop-gap  food  provid- 
ing, then  in  some  future  emergency  we  will 
either  have  to  Increase  our  aid  in  one  form  or 
another,  or  incur  great  enmity  among  our 
friends  in  the  neighboring  republics. 

Our  present  administration  is  establishing 
food-distribution  centers,  undertaking  food 
doles,  setting  up  model  farms,  establishing 
experiment  stations,  operating  or  encourag- 
ing the  "collectlvist"  farming  scheme. 

It  has  taught  them  to  be  dependent  upon 
loans,  grants,  and  other  assistance  from  cur 
Government  in  case  of  need.  It  has  first  led 
them  to  depend  upon  the  foreign  market, 
and  then  made  them  believe  that  If  that 
fails.  Uncle  Sam  will  always  come  to  their 
help.  What  we  should  be  doing  instead  is 
teaching  them  how  to  help  themselves  by 
growing  their  own  food  for  themselves. 

An  energetic  program  of  home  production 
of  their  food  needs  would  probably  mean  the 
end  of  the  old  plantation  system,  with  Its 
startling  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
with  Its  strange  paradox  of  food  experts 
from  countries  whose  poor  lack  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  We  can  all  agree  that  these 
contradictions  will  have  to  go. 

But  these  discrepancies  seemingly  have  im- 
pelled cur  administration  favorites  in  Latin 
America  to  sell  socialism  to  those  countries. 
What  we  ought  to  be  selling  them  is  ef- 
ficiency Instead  of  socialism.  That  dpesn't 
cost  so  much,  and  it  might  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  those  governments  to  the  real  roots  of 
their  problems,  and  lead  them  toward  the  real 
solutions  of  a  more  diversified,  more  pro- 
ductive agriculture. 


This  Bill  Provides  That  Any  Railroad 
Man  May  Retire  After  30  Years'  Senr- 
icc  Rcfardless  of  Afc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JAME5  H.  MORKISON 

r-rt   l/rfrrsiimi 

iw  fMK  «m;»ft  tit  nim'.fi^tfi^ urtvpA 

fHftflHU  ththhpt  6   it/41 

^iiium  '^  'HI  h(  Mm-'  tutUotui  HtiHft:m*r\i 
uiMuv  (01  tnumnitti.    Tim  bill  ittuib  m 

Thai  kubdivtbions  1  unit  '4,  and  lUe  first 
paragraph  of  subdlvtbion  3,  of  section  9  (a) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1»37,  «« 
ttmeiid'xi.  are  umended  to  read  as  (oUowt: 

"/.NNPrrmi 

"Sec  2  (a)  The  following -described  Indi- 
viduals, if  they  shall  have  been  employees  ou 
or  after  the  enactment  date,  shall,  subject 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  In  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d),  be  eligible  for  annuities  after 
they  shall  have  ceased  to  render  compensated 
service  to  any  person,  whether  or  not  an  em- 
ployer as  defined  in  section  1  (a)  (but  with 
the  right  to  engage  in  other  employment  to 
the  extent  not  prohibited  by  subsection  (d) )  : 

"1.  Individuals,  without  regard  to  age,  who 
on  or  after  the  enactment  date  shall  have 
completed  30  years  of  service. 

"2.  Individuals  who  on  or  after  the  enact- 
ment date  shall  be  50  years  of  age  or  ever 
and  either  (a)  have  completed  20  years  of 
service  or  (b)  have  become  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  for  regular  employment 
lor  hire,  but  the  annuity  of  such  individuals 
shall  be  reduced  one  one-hundred-and- 
elghtleth  for  each  calendar  month  that  they 
are  under  age  65  when  the  annuity  begins  to 
accrue. 

"3.  Individuals,  without  regard  to  age,  who 
on  or  after  the  enactment  date  are  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  for  regular  employ- 
ment for  hire  and  shall  have  completed  20 
years  of  service." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  annuities  for  any  period  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 


Address  by  Frank  E.  Gannett  at  National 
Food  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARLAN  J.  BUSHFIELD 

or   SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  6  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  September  IS),  1943 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
dehvered  by  the  Honorable  Prank  E. 
Gannett  at  the  National  Food  Confer- 
ence, Chicago,  111.,  on  September  16  last. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobd. 
as  follou'%: 

Ladies  and  gentlemei*  the  heads  of  the 
agricultural  department*  of  16  State*  urged 
me  to  call  this  National  Food  Conference  and 
act  as  chairman  I  am  glad  I  was  able  to 
Kcept  this  call,  because  I  believe  that  food 
is  the  most  Important  subject  before  the 
Nation  today.  We  cannot  win  this  war  or 
write  the  peace  without  an  adequate  supply 
of  food.  Food  Is  as  essential  as  tanks,  planes, 
guns,  and  ships.  It  is  our  patriotic  duty  to 
set  to  it  that  there  Is  sufficient  food  for  our 
men  in  our  fighting  forces  and  for  our  people 
at  home  who  are  producing  the  necessary 
war  material.  We  are  called  upon  to  provide 
food  for  our  allies  and  for  the  starving  mil- 
lions who  have  been  and  will  be  released 
from  the  Nazi  yoke. 

Never  was  there  such  a  demand  on  a  people 
as  this  need  for  food.  The  utmoet  that  we 
can  produce  will  not  be  enough. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  you  that  this 
t«rrlble  war  In  which  we  are  engaged  Is  due 
fundamentally  to  the  lack  of  food.  Wars 
over  the  centuries  have  been  caused  by  the 
need  for  food.  For  self-BUfllclency  In  food, 
MusBOllni  grabbed  territory  in  Africa.  For 
the  same  reason  Hitler  attacked  Rxissia  and 
drove  into  the  rich  Ukraine.  It  was  for  the 
lack  of  self-«ufflclency  in  food  that  Japan 
began  her  gangster  seizure  of  adjoining  ter- 
ritory and  finally  attacked  Great  Britain  and 
us  in  the  Par  East.  Thus  you  see  the  Im- 
portance of  this  subject  before  us  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  It  miist  be  given  our  first  con- 
sideration If  we  are  to  win  the  war  and  write 
the  peace. 

1  am  delighted  to  see  this  great  Interest 
in  this  meeting,  and  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
missioners, secretaries,  and  directora  of  agri- 
culture, I  welcome  you  here  today.  The 
presence  here  of  such  a  large  audience  Is  proof 
that  the  agricultural  leaders  who  conceived 
this  Idea  of  holding  this  conference  were 
correct  in  their  view  that  there  was  a  crying 
need  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  vital  subject. 
In  their  petition  to  me  a  number  of  the 
comxnlasloners  aald.  and  I  quote: 

"The  programs  of  food  production,  ration- 
ing, price  ceilings,  and  distributions  are 
showing  steady  day-by-day  deterioration.  It 
is  apparent  there  ti  bungling  and  confusion 
in  the  wartime  food  program  on  the  part  of 
the  numerous  duplicated  agencies  dealing 
with  this  vital  problem.  This  confusion  Is 
causing  uncertainty,  apprehension,  and  dis- 
trust In  the  public  mind,  thus  militating 
against  our  country's  war  effort. 

"At  this  time  there  Is  urgent  need  for  a 
national  food  conference  at  which  all  aspects 
of  the  food  situation.  Including  Increased 
production,  processing,  rationing,  price  ceil- 
ings, and  distribution  may  be  openly  dis- 
cussed." 

There  Is  need,  as  these  commissioners  say, 
for  a  thorough  discussion  of  these  great  ques- 
tions before  ua.  In  order  to  deal  with  every 
phase  of  this  Important  subject,  we  have 
arranged  a  wonderful  program.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  ever  has  been  anything  equal  to 
It.  Six  United  States  Senators  are  to  speak 
to  us,  and  we  are  to  hear  from  nationally 
iccognized  Authorities  on  the  various  phases 
of  food  at  each  of  the  five  sessions. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  our  program 
has  been  arranged  so  that  we  may  get  all  the 
light  possible  on  the  food  situation.  We 
want  to  find  out  how  we  can  produce  more 
food  and  how  we  can  best  distribute  It  to 
consumers  when  It  Is  available. 

I  am  sure  that  the  fine  addresses  we  are  to 
hear  at  this  conference  will  stimulate  our 
thinking  and  encourage  us  to  greater  ef- 


forts to  meet  the  crisis  that  we  face.  I  am 
sure  that  out  of  the  discussions  will  come 
some  sound,  practical  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  whole  food  situation  and  solving 
this  preat  problem. 

As  a  result  of  unexpectedly  favorable 
weather,  the  indications  are  that  we  shall 
have  this  year  a  far  better  crop  than  was  ex-  j 
pected.  The  Indications  are  there  will  be  a 
decrease  of  only  about  10  percent  from  last 
year's  figures.  This  production  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  face  of  great  handicaps  and  1 
gives  the  farmers  of  America  good  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  remarkable  Job  they  have 
done. 

Last  spring  1  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to 
thousands  of  farmers,  editors,  and  publtsliers. 
More  than  5,000  farmers  and  a  thousand  edi- 
tors replied.  Ninety  percent  said  that  lack 
of  trained  help  was  the  farmer's  biggest 
problem;  89  percent  blamed  the  Govern- 
ment's Interference  for  decreasing  produc- 
tion; 83  percent  said  that  price  ceilings  were 
too  low;  79  percent  said  lack  of  machinery 
and   repairs  hindered  production  most. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  these  obstacles,  what 
an  amazing  supply  of  food  we  might  have 
harvested  this  year  Of  course.  It  Is  too  late 
now  to  alter  production  for  1943,  but  we 
must  begin  this  minute  to  make  our  plans 
for  1944  If  we  are  to  have  Increased  produc- 
tion. The  obstacles  that  the  farmers  face 
must  be  removed. 

Our  war  plants  have  done  an  amazing  Job 
In  the  production  of  material.  Never  has 
there  been  anything  like  it.  The  Govern- 
ment has  given  Industry  all  possible  encour- 
agement to  make  this  great  achievement 
possible. 

But  In  the  production  of  food  that  has  not 
been  the  case,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  as  I  have 
said,  that  food  Is  Just  as  important  as  the 
product  of  any  facrory. 

So  far  the  Government  has  not  even  had 
a  program,  and  so  far  as  the  general  public 
knows,  there  is  no  program  for  next  years 
crucial  production.  Farmers  are  winding 
up  the  season  witt,  no  definite  knowledge  of 
what  their  plana  sliould  be  for  next  year,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  gotds  specific  only  for  wheat 
and  for  official  recognition  of  the  already 
obvious  fact  that  triple-A  restrictions  are 
out  of  the  window,  farmers  know  nothing  of 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Government  will  be 
for  1944.  They  hiive  been  given  no  specific 
assurance  on  prices,  labor,  transportation, 
feed,  fertilizer,  farm  supplies,  and  a  dozen 
other  Items  necessary  for  successful  food 
production.  The  "desk"  farmer  In  Wash- 
ington doesn't  seem  to  realize  that  farm  pro- 
duction cannot  b<!  turned  on  and  off  like  a 
spigot.  They  don't  understand  that  farm- 
ing Is  a  continuous  operation  that  must  be 
planned  ahead  some  6  months  to  a  year  and 
In  many  cases  even  longer. 

Planting  time  fDr  winter  wheat  and  other 
small  grains  Is  at  hand,  but  the  farmers  don't 
know  yet  what  to  do.  ETvery  day  lost  means 
a  loss  in  food  production. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  especially  appro- 
priate that  we  should  have  a  discussion  here 
which  would  cente:-  Interest  on  the  food  situa- 
tion and  reveal  to  the  public  the  great  need 
for  action.  We  hope  that  this  conference 
will  create  such  strong  public  opinion  that 
results  will  promptly  follow. 

In  order  that  we  may  crystallize  the  think- 
ing of  this  conference,  I  am  going  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  after  they 
have  heard  the  subject  discussed.  These  res- 
olutions will  be  s;::bmitted  to  the  conference 
and.  If  acceptable,  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
Congress  In  the  hc<pe  that  it  will  bring  about 
the  legislation  that  will  be  needed  to  correct 
unfavorable  conditions. 


Post-War  Problemt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONN  ALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  6  (legislative  day 
0}  Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  notable 
address  on  the  subject  Post-War  Prob- 
lems, delivered  by  the  Honorable  Jesse 
H.  Jones,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  before 
the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  the  first  time  since  Hitler  invaded 
Poland  In  1939,  we  are  ,'ustified  in  a  feeling 
of  optimism  about  the  trend  of  world  news 
That  does  not  mean  that  the  war  Is  nearing 
an  end,  for  there  is  much  tough  going  ahead. 
We  have  hardly  set  foot  in  Europe,  and  every 
step  of  the  way  to  Berlin  will  be  won  at  great 
cc«t  and  great  saalflce.  When  Germany  has 
been  defeated  we  will  still  have  our  hands 
full  in  the  Pacific. 

We  do  have  the  enemy  on  the  defensive, 
but  the  price  of  victory  will  still  be  very, 
very  dear.  We  do  foresee  the  destruction  of 
tAe  Axijs'  thieat  to  rule  the  world,  and.  while 
the  day  of  victory  may  yet  be  further  away 
than  we  like  to  think,  the  day  of  peace  will 
come. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  be  in  a 
position  to  shift  from  war  to  peace  without 
too  much  lost  motion  in  the  shifting.  There 
lies  the  responsibility  of  business  and  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  Government. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  give  Jobs  to  the 
men  and  women  now  In  the  armed  forces, 
and  many  others  engaged  in  war  work.  This 
ir  what  I  mean  by  post-war  planning.  There 
Is  no  mystery  about  it.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
to  prepare  for  peace  as  it  is  to  prepare  for 
war.  They  both  mean  work,  and  more  work; 
planning,  and  more  planning,  as  the  scene 
changes. 

Many  people  think  that  the  war  slipped 
up  on  us,  but  let's  go  back  and  see  what 
we   did,   locking   to  the  possibilities  of   war. 

Beginning  in  January  1940,  the  'resident 
asked  Congress  for  more  than  $7,000,000,000 
to  expand  our  Army  and  Navy,  and  Con- 
gress voted  the  money.  In  his  speech  before 
the  Congress.  May  1940,  the  President  asked 
that  we  prepare  to  build  facilities  that  could 
construct  50,000  airplanes  a  year.  Few  peo- 
ple thought  this  possible.  June  1940,  Con- 
gress gave  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration extraordinary  powers  to  build  wrr 
plants,  and  to  buy  and  stock-pile  critical  and 
strategic  materials.  Under  this  authority, 
the  R.  F.  C.  has  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  $24,000,000,000  for  purely  war 
purposes,  building  plants  of  all  character, 
and  buying  critical  and  strategic  materials 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  substan- 
tial stock  piles  of  every  material  needed  to 
prosecute  the  war,  including  natural  rubber, 
and  our  .'^ynthetlc-rubber  industry,  started 
2',  years  ago  and  accelerated  immediately 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  is  already  producing  al- 
most to  the  capacity  of  our  former  require- 
ments. 

September  1940,  Congress  passed  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act,  and  October  1940.  the  Presi- 
dent traded  50  over-age  destroyers  for  Amer- 
ican air  bases  on  British  island  possessiorw. 
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December  1940,  the  President  pledged  that 
the  UiiiteU  States  would  be  the  arsenal  of 
demccmcy. 

In  1941.  lit  the  request  of  the  President, 
Congress  passed  the  Lend -Lease  Act.  with  an 
initial  nppiopriation  of  $7,000  000,000  Aid 
was  extended  to  Russia  Congress  rewrote 
the  draft  act  and  revised  the  Neutrality  Act, 
so  a.s  to  enable  us  to  maintain  the  flow  of 
military  supplies  to  those  nations  Qgiiting 
the  Axis  All  of  this  planning,  mind  you. 
was  before  Pe;irl  Harbor.  For  a  democracy  in 
winch  only  Congress  can  declare  war.  v,-e  were 
doing  very  well  in  preparation,  for  what,  to 
the  President  and  Secretary  Hull,  was  the 
Inevitable 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  we  have  met  the  de- 
mands of  total  war.  We  have  seen  all  our 
forces  mobilized.  We  have  seen  wariare  on 
a  gigantic  global  scale.  We  have  seen  mili- 
tary campaigns  mapped  out  as  never  before 
were  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  We 
have  seen  brilliant  world  military  strategy. 

We  have  al."-o  seen  tlie  stupor.dous  victory 
won  by  private  enterprise  The  arhieve- 
ment.s  of  Ameiican  industry  have  made  pos- 
sible the  conquering  march  of  our  armed 
forces 

These  achievements  represent  the  ingenu- 
ity, tlie  efforts,  and  the  patriotism  of  a  people 
nurtured  In  the  philosophy  of  free  enter- 
prise, and  trained  m  the  school  of  private 
business. 

This  magnificent  achievement  by  private 
industry  shows  what  we  can  do  when  forced 
Into  war.  and  what  we  can  do  in  reiurnu:g  to 
peace. 

But  we  must  prei  are.  We  must  find  new 
Jobs,  new  markets,  new  outlets  for  the  vital 
energies  of  cur  people  Our  post-war  plan- 
ning must  take  into  account  other  countries, 
with  particular  consideration  for  these  which 
have  been  overrun  by  the  enemy.  It  must 
Include  the  reconstruction  of  their  enter- 
prise as  well  a.s  their  people.  We  must  liter- 
ally bind  the  wounds  of  a  war-torn  world. 

By  tins  T  do  not  mean  that  we  in  the  United 
States  can  shoulder  the  whole  load.  But  we 
must  so  plan  as  to  give  our  own  people  work, 
and.  in  cooperation  with  the  other  United 
Nations,  be  of  every  possible  assistance  to 
the  people  of  those  countries  which  have 
suffered  mof^t. 

To  be  able  to  help  others,  we  must  first  be 
strong  ourselves. 

Tills  is  the  challenge  that  industry  and 
government  will  face  in  the  post-war  period. 
Private  initiative  alone  cannot  do  it.  In 
many  instances  government  must  continue  to 
have  a  hi.nd  in  business.  It  must  make  in- 
vestments and  tuke  risks  where  private  cap- 
ital cannot  afford  to,  just  as  government  had 
to  take  risks  and  do  most  of  the  financing  for 
expansion  of  our  industrial  facilities  to  meet 
the  demands  of  war. 

In  addition  to  the  billions  spent  by  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  in  building  for  war  pur- 
poses, .the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, through  Its  subsidiary.  Defense  Plant 
Corporation,  nas  authorized  more  than  $9.- 
000.000000  for  the  construction,  equipment, 
or  exjiansion  cf  1.753  plants  throughout  the 
country  fur  the  prodtiction  of  war  supplies. 

These  include  534  plants  for  the  manu- 
facture of  airplanes,  airplane  engines,  and 
parts:  84  plants  for  the  production  and 
fabrication  ol  aluminum;  35  plants  for  the 
production  of  aviation  gasoline  and  related 
products;  IIG  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
machu.e  tools;  40  plants  for  the  production 
and  fpbricaticn  et  magnesium;  6J  plans  for 
the  mining  and  production  of  minerals  and 
metal  products;  75  plants  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  ordnance;  98  plants  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  radio  and  other  scientific  equipment; 
66  plants  for  the  construction  of  ships,  ship 
engines  and  part.^;  164  plants  for  the  produc- 
tion of  iron,  steel,  and  related  products;  60 
plants  for  synthetic  rubber  and  the  chem- 


icals and  materials  necessary  to  its  manu- 
factiire;  14  plants  for  the  manufacture  cf 
Jewel  bearings  and  diamond  dies;  43  for  the 
production   of   hemp  and  rcpe  fiber. 

We  have  buUt  6  pipe  lines  for  the  trr.ns- 
portation  of   ictroleum  products 

We  have  opened  or  financed  2.000  mines 
for  the  production  of  critical  materials  in  cur 
own  country 

I  enumerate  these  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  Government  is  in  business,  and 
some  of  the  industries  in  which  it  has  a 
large  stake  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  Govern- 
ment and  easiness  must  find  a  solution 
which  will  be  fair  to  both 

When  the  war  is  over.  Government  should 
get  out  of  active  industry  as  soon  as  it  can. 
without  too  much  unnecessary  loss.  And 
business  will  do  well  to  recognize  the  tax- 
payers" investment,  when  negotiating  for 
Government-owned  plants,  pn  perties  and 
.■supplies,  and  not  expect  too  many  bargains 

Many  ol  our  war  plants  can  be  converted 
to  the  production  of  peacetime  requirements, 
and  to  avoid  monopolies  and  too  much  con- 
centration, local  people  should  have  the  fl.'-st 
call  on  such  plants,  A  substantial  amount 
of  uur  excess  plant  facilities  and  supplies  can 
very  properly  be  used  in  other  countries,  if 
means  can  be  found  to  finance  them,  and  I 
think  they  can 

Obviously  what  to  do  about  Government- 
owned  facilities  and  supplies  will  be  a  matter 
foi  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine The  solution  will  not  be  an  easy  one. 
and  those  cf  us  in  administrative  positions, 
aided  by  business  and  industry,  must  present 
plans,  suggestions,  and  ideas  that  will  be 
helpful  to  them  in  making  their  decisions. 
The  future  of  our  economy  will  depend,  in 
substantial  measure,  on  how  the  post-war 
world  is  organized,  but  I  see  no  threat  to 
btis.ness 

Personally,  1  have  stated,  and  iiere  repeat, 
that  I  have  no  fear  but  that  government 
will  deal  fairly  with  industry  because  1  am 
convinced  that  our  people  want  to  maintain 
the  principle  of  free  enterprise  which  Is  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  economy  has 
been    built. 

But  until  the  day  of  victory  we  must  bend 
our  backs  to  the  production  needed  for  war. 
We  must  not  let  the  military  advantages  we 
have  won  foo'  us  into  thinking  that  the  war 
will  soon  be  over.  False  optimism  that 
slows  down  the  fiow  of  materials  which  wc 
must  maintain  to  every  fighting  front  will 
result  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives. 

Our  men  are  fighting  wherever  duty  calls 
them.  They  are  supporting  oiu-  highest  pa- 
triotic traditions.  They  are  offering  their 
lives  that  our  country  may  endure.  They 
ask  no  questions  and  shirk  no  duty. 

They  only  demand  of  us  that  we  supply 
them  with  things  to  fight  with,  and  bring 
them  back  to  the  kind  of  country  they  left 
and  that  they  are  fighting  for.  We  at  home 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  sacrifices  they 
make  if  we  fail  them.     We  w^lll  not. 

If  we  are  to  Judge  by  the  results  of  polls, 
by  expressions  in  Congress,  by  the  editorial 
opinion  throughout  the  country,  the  public 
view  has  shifted  radically  in  the  last  3  years 
in  favor  of  political  and  military  collaboration 
with  other  nations  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  Whether  public  opinion  has  shifted 
In  the  same  sense,  in  the  direction  of  post- 
war international  collaboration  in  the  eco- 
nomic field.  Is  not  so  clear.  ¥et  It  is  appar- 
ent that  political  and  military  arrangements 
cannot  preserve  peace  if  we  have  economic 
warfare. 

Therefore,  the  good-neighbor  policy  which, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  Secretary 
Hull  has  been  developing  these  past  10  years 
will  become  of  Increasing  importance. 

In  the  decades  prior  to  the  depression  we 
were  too  busy  supplying  our  own  needs  to 
properly  develop  our  foreign  trade. 


With  seme  rare  and  very  successful  e«- 
ceptions,  American  businessmen  had  regarded 
foreign  trade  as  a  byproduct  They  had  not 
made  the  same  effort  to  cultivate  and  ad- 
vance it  that  other  nations  did  This  was 
particul.irly  true  on  this  hemisphere 

The  war  has  emphasized  that  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  develop 
their  social  and  trade  relations  and  further 
cement  the  ties  that  now  bind  them  together. 
This  can  be  done  in  perl oct  faimers  to  people 
of  othei  parts  of  the  world 

In  doing  this  we  cannot  expect  our  neigh- 
bors to  deal  with  us  If  we  do  net  attempt  to 
meet  and  anticipate  their  needs.  We  must 
supply  them  with  what  they  want — not  Just 
what  we  want  to  sell  them  And  we  must 
be  prepared  to  develop  markets  for  them  In 
th.s  country. 

That  IS  the  way  in  which  American  business 
can  back  up  our  Government  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  good-neighbor  policy,  and  to  its 
own  advantage. 

The  cppcrt unities  which  will  open  with  the 
coming  of  peace  are  almost  inconceivable 

There  are  few  enterprises  which  will  not 
face  tremendous  demands  Take  our  own 
country  alone  "  We  need  new  houses,  new 
roads,  new  automobiles,  household  appli- 
ances, furniture,  refrigerators,  gas  and  elec- 
trical appliances,  etc  "Iliese  constitute  Just 
a  few  cf  the  items  which  will  be  needed  in 
vast  quantities.  If  we  buy  War  bonds  wltto 
our  excess  earnings,  and  save  them,  we  will 
be  able  to  buy  the  many  things  we  have  been 
denied  during  the  war,  and  that  will  create 
a  demand  which  will  provide  work  and  make 
business 

We  shall  have  a  healthy  Infant  Industry 
ccming  to  maturity  in  airplane  travel  and 
shipping. 

There  is  probably  not  a  State,  county,  or 
municipality  that  will  not  need  to  extend  or 
repair  its  facilities — schools,  streets,  water- 
works, sewerage,  fire  protection,  etc. 

Railroads,  bus  and  truck  lines  will  need  to 
repair  and  replace  their  equipment.  Public 
utilities  will  need  overhauling,  and  there 
will  be  the  reconstruction  problems  In  the 
countries  that  have  been  overrun.  People  In 
the  farthest  outposts  have  learned  that  there 
are  new  things  to  be  had  that  will  Improve 
their  living  conditions  They  will  want  as 
many  of  these  as  they  can  get,  and  there  will 
be  the  normal  advances  of  science  and  Inven- 
tion that  are  continually  contributing  new 
things  to  improve  our  living  standards  and 
make  work. 

The  United  Slates  will  be  called  upon  to 
supply  goods  and  services  for  many  parts-  of 
the  world 

Business  and  government  will  necessarily 
have  to  cooperate  in  this  great  task. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  established 
to  foster  and  promote  our  trade  and  com- 
merce, win  be  available  to  business. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  If  we  carry  Into  the 
future  the  confidence,  the  courage,  and  the 
ability  with  which  we  have  always  met  any 
situation. 


Food  for  1944 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARUN  J.  BUSHFIELD 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

I  

,    IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  6  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  September  IS).  1943 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.     Mr.  President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Pood  for  1944,"  delivered 
by  Wheeler  McMillen.  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Farm  Journal  and  Farmer's  Wife,  at 
the  Na'ional  Food  Conference.  Chicago, 
111.,  on  September  16,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addfess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

After  nearly  2  years  of  war,  the  Nation  finds 
Itseli  wiihtut  visible  evidence  cf  a  consistent 
food  pohcy.  Food  is  more  necessary  than 
niunitions  as  materhil  of  war.  It  can  be  a 
powerful  instrument  for  shaping  the  peace. 
Needlpss  risks  are  being  incurreci  with  respect 
to  the  character  of  the  final  victory,  and 
needK'bS  chances  are  be:nE;  taken  with  civilian 
morale.  An  orderly  and  understandable  food 
program,  projected  Into  1944  and  19t5.  could 
grt  »rly  lessen  the  gamble. 

Little  definite  information  has  been  made 
public  as  to  the  food  draft  expected  for 
either  the  Allied  or  occupied  countries. 

Farmers  find  themselves  short  of  ma- 
chinery, of  labor,  of  fertilizer,  and  of  supplies. 
As  producers  they  are  confrcJnted  with  con- 
fusions and  uncertainties  and  entangled  in 
red  tape  and  restrictions. 

Domestic  consumers,  including  war  workers, 
find  themselves  presented  with  time-taking 
regulations,  puzzling  contradictions,  black 
markets,  and  sometimes  useless  ration 
coupons. 

There  can  be  little  reason  to  expect  that 
these  whose  exceptional  talent  for  confusion 
has  been  its  main  cause  will  t>e  able  to  bring 
order  out  of  wi-lespread  chaos. 

A  fresh  start  needs  to  be  made.  There  is 
one  possible  way  by  which  this  might  be  done. 
Congrefcs  has  reassembled  this  week. 
Mast  of  its  Members  are  well  aware  of  the 
most  disturbing  aspects  of  the  food  situa- 
tion. They  probably  do  not  expect  that  its 
many  complexities,  already  compounded  by 
administrative  confusion,  can  be  straightened 
cut,  nor  that  a  food  policy  can  be  created, 
by  any  direct  act  of  legislation. 

Congress  could,  however,  provide  for  bring- 
ing the  full  facts  to  light  and  for  prompt 
Initiation  of  a  correct  program. 

One  method  would  be  to  require  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  independent  committee  of 
eminent  Americans.  This  should  be  a  com- 
mittee of  the  caliber  and  character  of  the 
Baruch  Committee  on  Rubber.  It  should  be 
instructed  to  get  at  the  truth  and  to  recom- 
mend tfc^  necessary  actions.  Such  a  com- 
mittee, created  and  confirmed  by  Congress, 
would  certainly  command  public  backing  of 
such 'power  as  to  bring  obedience  to  its  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  value  of  such  a  report  would  be  meas- 
ured by  the  stature  and  public  acceptance  of 
those  who  prepared  it.  No  precaution  should 
be  neglected  to  assure  that  the  members.  If 
such  a  committee  Is  ciioscn,  be  individuals 
v.hose  independence  and  iniegrity  instantly 
command  the  respect  of  all  classes  of  Amer- 
icans. 

I  know  cf  no  other  practicable  method  for 
bringing  quickly  into  the  full  light  of  the 
national  day  the  force  of  truth  necessary  to 
assure  maximum  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  war  food. 

That  the  food  problem  has  been  mishan- 
dled beyond  excuse  ts  apparent  from  even  a 
casual  view  of  the  facts. 

No  foresight  was  required  to  be  aware  of 
one  thing.  In  a  total  war  of  world  size,  no 
matter  how  much  food  Is  produced,  there 
cannot  be  too  much.  Probably  there  can- 
not be  enough.  Few  mistakes  can  be 
afforded. 

Those  who  have  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  agriculture  In  the  United  SUtes  know 
that  modern  farming  is  a  skilled  occupation. 
They  know  that  foodstuffs,  any  more  than 
dollars,  are  not  picked  from  bushes  without 


previous  effort.     In  Washington  their  prac-   j 
tical  voices  were  ignored.  i 

Draft,    laljor.    and    price    programs    were 
Initiated  which  promptly  and  tremendously   \ 
I    reduced  agriculture's  manpower.  | 

!       For  manpower  there  is  a  partial  substitute    j 
I    in  machinery.     It  was  promptly  decreed  that    i 
I    for  1942  there  should  be  available  for  ma-    ! 
j    chinery  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
,    of  steel  normally  required.     Apparently  never 

more  than  atxjut  3  percent  of  the  total  steel    ^ 
.    output  has  normally  been  required  for  farm 
equipment.     It   is   possible   that   more   steel 
has  been   wasted   in  needless   extravagances 
than  could  have  been  used  to  build  more  than 
the  normal  farm  machinery  output.     Grudg- 
ingly  the   allotment   of   materials  for   farm 
equipment    has    lately    been    moved    up    to 
around  80  percent  of  normal.     Now.  it  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  presume  that  since 
there  cannot  be  too  much  food  and  there  can 
be  too  little,  since  farm  manpower  has  been 
drastically  reduced,  and  since  new  and  up-to- 
the-minute  machinery  can  tremendously  ex- 
pand food  production,  the  sensible  procedure 
now  might  well  be  to  double  the  normal  out- 
put of  machinery  rather  than  to  continvi"  to 
curtail  it.     Metals  are  vital  on  the  food  front, 
as  well  as  on  the  fighting  fronts. 

Perhaps  others  on  this  program  will  .'■peak 
of  the  incredible  lengths  of  Government  in- 
terference which  made  even  the  restricted 
equipment  output  stupidly  difficult  for  farm- 
ers to  procure.  The  Wa.^hington  experts 
thought,  for  instance,  that  they  knew  more 
than  either  farmers  or  the  machinery  trade 
about  where  the  machineiy  ought  to  be  deliv- 
ered Consequently  they  sent  cotton  ma- 
chinery where  there  was  no  cotton,  fertilizer 
drills  where  there  was  no  fertilizer,  and  other- 
wise managed  to  intrude  their  own  .-special 
conftisicns  into  farming,  into  the  equipment 
business,  and  into  transportation. 

The  procedures  affecting  the  meat  .'^upply 
have  been  equally  revealing.  No  fanner 
cou'.d  stay  in  business  if  he  followed  W:ish- 
Ington  ideas  of  livestock  operation  and  eco- 
nom.ics. 

The  Nation's  output  of  meat  and  of  svch 
livestock  products  as  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
and  eggs  is  made  possible  by  constant  and 
understanding  hum.an  attention  to  animal 
needs.  Productive  animals  receive  attention 
dally,  frequently  two  or  three  times  dally, 
through  most  of  their  lives.  Little  of  im- 
portance can  be  done  for  them  by  inexpe- 
rienced, part-time  help. 

Although  machinery  car.  c  lUEidcrably  ex- 
pand producticn  of  field  crops,  the  mo?t 
necessary  factor  In  th?  output  of  aiumal 
products  probably  is  still  experienced  man- 
power. The  experienced  manpower  is  iii- 
creasingly  absent  or  aged 

While  the  competition  for  the  grand 
championship  in  the  confusion  makers'  clajs 
Is  not  yet  closed,  the  Washington  blur.der- 
bund  offers  no  contenders  more  promising 
than   the  creators  of  the  meat  situation. 

Feeder  cattle  and  lambs  are  reasonably 
abundant  in  the  range  States,  where  their 
early  growth  can  be  put  on  with  the  mO:t 
natural  economy  of  resources.  Last  year  saw 
the  record  crop  of  all  time  in  the  Corn  Belt. 
and  this  year's  crop  is  better  than  could  have 
been  expected.  Corn  makes  meat.  The  lean 
young  creatures  of  the  range,  normally  mov- 
liig  to  the  feedlots  of  the  Corn  Belt,  there 
blossom  otit  With  pounds  and  quality.  Other 
corn  makes  pork,  and  usually  there  is  plenty 
left  to  be  shipped  into  the  skilled  hands  of 
the  northeastern  dairy  and  poultry  farmers 
to  make  milk  and  eggs. 

But  the  Corn  Belt  feed  lots  are  relatively 
bare  of  cattle  and  lambs.  The  Northeast's 
granaries  are  desperately  short  of  feed. 

We  have  the  young  cattle  and  the  lambs. 
we  have  the  corn,  we  still  have  the  dairy 
cows  and  chickens.  It  would  appear  that  we 
should  have  an  excellent  prospect  for  plenty 
of  good  meat,  milk,  and  eggs. 


What  Ls  lacking?  Only  common  sense  in 
the  Washington  agencies.  Monkey  wrenches 
in  the  price  machinery,  crowbars  in  the  pro- 
duction machinery,  and  Impertinence  Instead 
of  expertne.ss  have  nullified  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  a  million  farmers  and  ranchmen. 
There  can't  be  too  much  food  nor  too  much 
meat  There  will  be  vast  quantities  less  than 
might  have  been  produced  had  not  the  rash 
power  of  Federal  lanorance  been  intruded. 

The  excuse  for  interference  has  been  that 
prices  have  to  he  controlled  to  restrain  in- 
flation. Few  will  take  issue  with  the  purpose. 
What  has  been  consistently  ignored  is  that 
plenty  is  the  surest  barrier  to  inflation.  The 
aflmini-trav.ons  total  of  cro.s.s-purpcses, 
crude  ml  takes,  and  deliberate  politics  adds 
up  dangerously  near  to  more  promotion  than 
prevention    of    inflation. 

Run-awav     inflation     follows    scarcity    of 
goods  and    exces.sive   debt.     The   administra- 
tion has  steadily  contributed  to  both  causes. 
Tlie   necessities  of   war   are   bound   to  cause 
scircitips  and  to  pile  up  debt.    Interferences 
with  prcducticn  by  stupid  and  confused  di- 
rection are  makmti  the  scarcities  worse  than 
they  have  any  nerd  to  be.     Combined  with 
i    that,  the  administration  squandcrlust  heaps 
:    vip  the  costs   of   both   military  and   civilian 
good.s      If  the   tragedy  of  inflation  Is  added 
I    to   the    tia'Tcdy  of   v.ar.   Washington   will    be 
its  Pearl  Harbor 

No  m^irc  amazing  product  of  upside-down 
'    thinkln;;    and   fourth-term   politics   ha.s   yet 
been  ofiered  by  the  mystery  minds  of  the  ad- 
ministration than  the  program  for  subsidies 
and    roll-baiks.     The    net    effect    is    to    feed 
war-prosperous      consumers     by      borrowing 
grocery  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  fu- 
I    lure  veterans  of  this  war.     It  is  a  deceptive 
I    plan  to  increa.'e  Government  debt,  which  will 
,    burden   the  earnings  of  our  fighters  during 
all    the   years   after   they   put   off   their   tmi- 
\    forms.     It    is    a    scarcity-promoting    scheme, 
since  it  proposes  to  .subsidize  the  consump- 
I    t;on  of  those  food  items  cf  which  we  have 
least  in  proportion  to  need.     It   ignores  the 
common  :;ense  of  farmers  v;ho  do  not  ask  for 
subsidies  when  none  are  needed  and  no  con- 
structive purpose  can  be  served.     If  the  pro- 
grnm    Is   advanced    because   the   administra- 
tion  IS  timorous   In   the  presence  of  certain 
h.brr  le.iders.  let  the  high  political  command 
I    recall    that    Americans    are    primarily    con- 
i    cerned   at   pies'ut   with   winning  a   war  and 
'<    .saving  a  nation  for  its  greater  future. 
;       There  is  no  occasion  for  side-stepping  the 
j    central  fact  regarding  this  whole  sorry  plc- 
I    ture   of   confusion   over   the   food    situation. 
It  i.s  the  direct  consequence  cf  disorderly  r.d- 
ministiation      The   Chief   Executive   delayed 
appoiniing  a  food  administrator  until  months 
of    tune   -At  re   lo.'t.     Since   then   he   has   ap- 
pjinted  three      V  ith  none  ha^  he  exercised 
the  plain  commun  sense  of  making  their  au- 
thority equal  to  their  responsibility.     He  has 
continued  fragments  of  authority  over  food 
producuon  and  distribution  in  widely  scat- 
tered  agencies.     In   most   of   these   agencies 
inferior    appoiniees    e:;eicise    authority     m- 
f?rior  to  their  responsibility,  and  exercise  it 
with  l:ncv,:cdse  of  ayricultuie  inferior  to  their 
zeal  for  power. 

It  is  fcccau^.e  this  is  the  central  fact  of  the 
problem  that  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that 
Congress  assume  the  initiative  by  providing 
that  a  distiiigui.-hed  committee  shall  report 
tlie  fact,  as  tney  are  and  make  recommenda- 
tions that  cannot  be  ignored. 

This  war  means  too  much  to  the  future 
happiness  cif  Americans  to  permit  any  falter- 
ing. Critical  shortages  of  food  can  prolong 
the  war  Cciiditions  in  the  Old  World  are 
such  that  there  is  no  possibility  that  more 
food  can  be  grown  in  the  United  States  than 
Will  be  needed  here  and  over  there.  Food 
may  conceivably  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  for  strengthening  the 
American  hand  in  laying  the  foundations  ol 
an  enduring  peace. 
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Wr  are  concerned,  therefore,  not  merely 
with  the  toed  supply  of  the  immediate  pres- 
ent but  with  what  can  bo  produced  in  1944 
and  in  1945  anci  for  years  still  further  distant. 

Farmers  are  tremendously  anxious  to  do 
everything  they  possibly  can  They  have 
worked  long  hours,  taking  pride  in  each  extra 
bushel  and  pound  of  output.  They  have  re- 
sorted to  every  expedient  to  make  th"ir 
equipment  extend  Its  scrv.ce  over  additional 
years  and  additional  acres  They  have  under- 
.stood  that  a  wr.rring  nation  cannot  supply 
them  with  every  production  need.  While  the 
prices  Of  thc-ir  products  have  risen,  the  costs 
of  every  item  entering  into  production  have 
risen  faster  They  have  worked  patiently 
with  Inadequate  and  often  inefficient  labor. 
Farm  labor  h.^s  often  mere  than  doubled  In 
cc^t  because  it  has  done  less  work  at  higher 
wages.  Farm  wives  and  children  have  toiled 
extra  hours. 

Their  patriotism  and  determination  clear- 
1\  demonstrated  1  .,  their  achievrnient,  .should 
entitle  the  farm  people  of  America  to  the 
right  to  use  their  own  Judgment  and  to  make 
their  ov,n  decisions.  They  know  how  they 
can  bfst  pccomplish  the  maximums  of  pro- 
duction Their  work  should  no  longer  be 
hampered  by  the  excesses  of  Federal  obstruc- 
tion Their  output  should  not  be  retarded 
by  the  desire  of  those  in  power  to  exercise 
contr'ils,  to  write  checks,  and  to  establish 
political  security  for  themselves.  With  a 
war  to  win.  such  luxuries  cannot  be  afforded. 

Unless  a  miracle  of  change  takes  place, 
little  can  be  exnecied  from  piecemeal  cor- 
rections of  past  mistakes  Either  the  stage 
must  be  set  for  a  fresh  start  along  more 
workable  lines,  or  1944  ..nd  later  yrar.'^  will 
find  the  food  power  of  the  Nation  le.ss  than 
it  can  well  be  made. 

Farmers  ask  only  for  the  least  possible 
intcrferenci-,  for  the  most  possible  machinery, 
labor  and  supplies,  and  for  prices  at  levels 
which  will  permit  thtm  to  produce  to  the 
utmost  and  stay  In  business  to  produce  again 
in  futu-e  years. 

The  more  nearly  this  simple  principle  is 
ob.scrved,  the  less  rationing  Americans  will 
have  to  endure,  the  less  want  will  have  to 
be  suffered  by  the  victims  of  war  abroad,  the 
more  lives  will  be  .saved,  the  stronger  will 
be  the  N.uion  for  war  and  fo  •  peace. 

Food  IS  indeed  fundamental. 


Freight  Rate  Legislation  Will  Not  Fix 
Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF     TFNNES'^EE 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

XWdnesc^aij.  October  6  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  Septe?>iber  15' .  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Freight  Rate  Leiiislation  Will 
Not  Fix  Prices,"  published  in  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  for  September  27, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.-;: 

FREIGHT-RATE   LEGISLATION   WILL   NOT  FIX   PRICES 

The  report  of  the  special  board  appointed  by 
Prr.'--;rient  Roosevelt  to  study  the  Transporta- 
tion .'ict  of  1940  bears  out  all  of  the  conten- 


tions of  .southern  spokesmen  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  on  tl.e  advis- 
ability cf  equalizing  the  natl-^nal  freight- 
rate  structure. 

The  three-man  board  which  reported  on 
Friday  bore  out  the  contention  of  counsel  for 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  that  rail- 
road operation  actually  costs  less  in  the  South 
than  it  does  in  the  Northeast 

Now  that  this  point  has  been  sufficiently 
debated  so  as  to  render  it  useless  as  a  major 
railroad  argument,  the  roads  have  adopted  a 
different  tactic.  Although  reductions  in  some 
class  rates  were  made  to  the  South  a  year  or 
so  ago.  through  the  appeal  of  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference  to  the  ICC,  the 
basic  principle  of  regional  discrimination  has 
not  been  tackled  by  the  Commission  The 
southerners,  therefore,  with  general  support 
from  the  West,  have  prepared  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  instrvict  the  Commission  to  abolish 
the  principle  of  regional  diflerentials. 

But  at  a  recent  meeting  of  southern  and 
western  Governors,  called  largely  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  southerners  to  plan  for  a  com- 
mon front  o'-  freight  rate  legislation,  a  sur- 
prise speaker  appeared  in  the  form  of  Wil- 
liam Jcffcrs.  the  former  Rubber  Coordinator 
now  returned  to  the  presidency  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railway.  Mr.  Jcffers,  dcliveiing  a 
solemn  warning  against  permitting  Congress 
to  enter  the  "price  fixing  field.  '  apparently 
so  impressed  the  westerners  that  no  united 
action  was  agreed  upon  Mr.  Jeffers  was.  of 
course,  merely  voicing  tlie  latest  concerted 
opinion  of  the  powerful  railioad=  and  In 
doing  so  was  lending  himself  to  a  somewhat 
disi3:genuous  campaign.  None  of  the  bills 
which  stand  any  chPnce  of  adoption  (most 
of  them  proba'oly  will  be  rewritten  into  one 
embodying  a  short  general  principle)  au- 
thorise CongrCif  to  fix  freight  rates  or  to  en- 
ter the  price-fixing  field.  They  merely  pro- 
vide that  Congress  shall  authorize  the 
I  C  C  to  abolish  regional  differentials. 

But  Just  as  they  stuck  firmly  by  the  plea 
of  higher  costs  in  the  South  until  it  was 
thoroughly  discredited,  the  railroads  appar- 
ently intend  to  wave  the  terrible  banner  of 
congrcs.<^'onal  price  fixing  wherever  it  will 
do  the  nicest  good.  It  is  not  likely  to  impress 
the  South,  however,  and  it  has  not  impressrd 
the  three  members  of  Mr    Roosevelt's  Board. 


William  C.  Bullitt's  Candidacy  for  Mayor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedvesday.  October  6  (legislative  day 

0/  Wednesday.  September  15  >.  1943 

• 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I-  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  two  oratorical  gems  and 
misstatements  of  fact  made  last  night  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  well-known  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Spangler.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  Senate  will 
keep  Mr.  Spangler  in  Philadelphia  until 
the  mayoralty  election  is  over. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sp.'NGler  Visits  Crrv  to  A'e  G.  O.  P.  Matos- 

ALTY     R.VCE — NajION.M.     REPXTBI-ICAK     CHAIR- 
MAN Ku)ictn.ES  BvLLiTT  As  "A  King  Jester  ' 

(By  Thomas  P.  ONeil) 
The  Republican  high  command  yesterday 
b-coUf;lii  OOP.  National  Chairman  Harrison 
E  Spangler.  cf  Iowa,  into  Philadelphia  as 
part  of  us  campaign  to  defeat  William  C. 
Bullitt.  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor. 

Spansler  went  to  fantastic  lengths  to  ac- 
complish his  mission. 

He  iidRUled  Bullitt  as  "a  King  Jester." 

SENT   EY       NEW   DEAL  CROWD  " 

He  declared  the  Democratic  candidate  was 
sent  to  Philadelphia  to  take  over  control  cf 
the  city  government  by  "the  Inner  New  Deal 
crowd" 

He  predicted  that  if  Bullitt  is  elected  the 
pay  roll  would  be  tripled,  taxes  Increased, 
atid  Philadelphia  would  have  "government  by 
directives  instead  of  by  orduiances." 

MAKES   TWO   APPEARANCES 

The  Republican  national  chairman  made 
two  appearances  here — before  about  1.000  di- 
vision committee  men  and  women  in  the 
afternoon  at  Town  Hall  and  before  the 
twenty-fcurth  ward  Republican  Club's  forti- 
eth annual  banquet  at  the  Bellevuc-Stratford 
In  the  evening. 

Spangler  spoke  extemporaneously  at  the 
afternoon  se.-^sion 

"When  your  city  chairman.  Mr.  David  W. 
Harris.  Invited  me  to  come  here,"  he  said,  "I 
debated  whether  it  would  be  entirely  proper 
for  a  person  from  a  distant  State  to  partici- 
pate in  even  a  sm«ll  way  in  your  local  elec- 
ticn.  ' 

so   HERE  HE  IS 

"But  wlien  I  heard  the  opposition  was  im- 
porting a  nonresident  of  Philadelphia  to  run 
for  mayor,  I  thought  I  had  as  much  business 
here  as  he  had — so  here  I  am." 

Spangler  charged  the  New  Deal  wants  to 
capture  Philadelphia  "because  It  is  the  only 
one  of  the  great  c.tles  of  America  that  has 
not  faltered"  in  Its  Republicanism  In  city 
electicns 

He  declared  the  New  Dealers  "are  looking 
hungrily  at  this  stronghold  and  want  to  Im- 
pose their  kind  of  government  on  the  people 
of  Philadelphia, 

"So  the  inner  New  Deal  crowd  sat  down  to 
pick  you  a  candidate  for  mayor."  Spangler 
continued.  "Harry  Hopkins  was  there.  So 
was  Henry  Wallace,  the  boomerang  man. 
And  Frankiurter  was  there,  too." 

HOPKINS    FIRST    CHOICE 

According  to  Spangler,  Harry  Hopkins  was 
first  choice  for  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  "but 
they  decided  against  him  because  he  Is  so 
good  at  giving  things  away  they  thought 
they  d  belter  continue  to  let  him  handle 
lend-lea.se. 

•'Then.'  Spangler  added,  "they  decided 
upon  a  man  known  around  Washington  as 
ohe  of  the  king's  Jesters. 

'If  he  is  elected — and  I  know  he  won't 
be— there  w.)uld  be  an  immediate  tripling  of 
the  number  of  your  public  officials.  Your 
streets  would  be  overrun  with  men  on  the 
pay  roll — just  as  they  are  In  Washington. 
And  these  pay-rollers  wouldn't  do  anything 
but  draw  ti.eir  pay — just  as  they  do  In  Wash- 
ington. 

CRCDrrS   ECONOMY    TO    0.   O.   P. 

"Your  taxes  would  be  suddenly  Increased,  as 
they  have  been  in  all  the  New  Deal  cities. 
You  now  have  the  lowest  tax  rate  of  any 
large  city  In  the  country.  That's  becauae  the 
Republican  Party  which  controls  your  mu- 
nicipal affairs  believes  In  good  government, 
efficiency,  and  economy." 

Finally.  Spangler  conjured  up  a  vision  of 
"government  by  dlrpctives"  in  the  event  of  a 
Ekmocratic  victory  here. 
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Winding  up  his  address  to  the  division 
v-orkers,  the  G.  O.  P.  chairman  said: 

-Judeing  from  everything  I  get,  Philadel- 
phia will  be  more  Republican  after  the  No- 
vember eU'Cticn  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years." 

CHARGES    NEW    DEAL    PLOT 

At  the  twenty-fourth  ward  dinner,  Span- 
gkr  said  "the  palace  guard  of  the  White 
House  is  seeking  to  New  Deailze  Philadelphia 
by  sending  one  of  the  Federal  yes-men  into 
the  city  to  sees  the  oflce  of  mayor." 

"They  have  said  to  you,  the  people  of 
Philadelphia,"  said  Spangler.  "that  you  are 
no  longer  competent  to  choose  your  own 
elected  officials 

••Do  you  believe  for  a  moment  that  if  Wil- 
liam Bullitt  were  elected  as  your  mayor  be 
would  consider  himself  the  servant  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia:  that  he  would  battle 
Sid?  by  side  with  you  to  restore  local  sell- 
go\ernm£nt  In  America?" 

ADDS  ICKES,  GUriTY,  AND  FLTNN 

Spangler  retold  his  story  of  the  "inner  New 
Doal  crowd,"  adding  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickea  and  United  States  Senator 
Joseph  F.  Gcffey  to  the  list  of  those  he  said 
were  present. 

GUFTET.  he  said,  proposed  Bullitt,  but  no- 
body would  "second  the  nomination."  Hs 
the'-eupcn  telephoned  to  "Boss  Ed  Flynn  in 
the  Bronx,"  Sprmgler  said,  and  Flynn  gave 
his   approval   to   "this   millionaire   playboy." 

PREDICTS    HIGHER   TAXES 

Spangler  warned  against  loss  of  self-gov- 
ernment In  Philadelphia  in  the  event  of 
Bullitt  s  election  and  predicted  waste  rather 
than  economy  in  Philadelphia  government 
and  higher  taxes. 

"Under  the  New  Deal  nationaiiy,"  he  said, 
'there  are  today  more  than  3,0OO,0C0  Federal 
employees.  Election  of  Bullitt  would  bring 
to  your  city  the  philosophy  that  government 
Is  the  art  of  adding  more  and  more  people 
W  the  public  pay  roll." 

Election  of  the  Republican  candidates  for 
office,  he  predicted,  would  mean  a  govern- 
ment dedicated  to  service  of  the  people  of 
the  city,  economy  In  government,  and  "con- 
stant obedience  to  the  principles  of  repub- 
lican government  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded  here  In  Philadelphia." 

WAGE-TAX    CRITICS    DENOUNCED 

Critics  of  Philadelphia's  wage  tax  were  de- 
nounced by  Acting  Mayor  Bernard  Samuel  as 
"municipal  mongreU." 

"I  call  upon  all  clvlc-mlnded  p>eople  of 
Philadelphia  to  get  together  and  gag  these 
howlers  with  balloU,"  Samuel  urged. 


Waskinfton  ConuBitnity  War  Fund 
CampaifD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  UPPER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  6  Uegislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  timely  and  able  remarks 
delivered  by  Mr.  Preston  Delano,  Comp- 
f  roller  of  the  Currency,  now  the  chair- 
man of  the  Govertunent  Division  for  the 


Community  War  Fund,  made  by  him  at 
the  opening  of  the  Government  division 
mass  meeting  held  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.    Jennings,    distinguished    guests,    and    \ 
ladies   and   gentlemen,    this   meeting    m.ir'iis 
the  opening  of  the  1944  Washington  Commu-    j 
nity    War    Fund    campaign.      We    who    are    ' 
gathered  here  today  represent   the  Govern- 
ment division  of  that  campaign,  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  raising  of  funds  for  three 
great  causes: 

First,  the  aid  and  comfort  of  cur  armed 
forces  at  home  and  abroad; 

Second,  assistance  to  our  fighting  allies  and 
to  those  unfortunate  people  who  lie  under 
the  domination  of  a  ruthless  enemy;   and 

Third,  the  relief  of  that  portion  of  the  local 
citizenship,  which,  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves, needs  a  helping  hand. 

This  year  the  Community  War  Fund  Is 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  raising  a  sum  f.ir 
greater  than  ever  fcefcr^,  and  the  Government 
division  is  asked  to  carry  iis  share  of  this  in- 
creased burden.  There  is  little  need  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  for  the  heavier  task.  The 
world  drama  in  which  we  live  provides  the 
answer.  We  shoulder  the  responsibility  will- 
ingly, but  with  the  poignant  realization  that 
It  is  one  of  unusual  dilQculty.  It  calls  for 
determined  resolution 

Wfe  are  appealing  to  our  feilcw  Government 
workers  at  a  particularly  unfoitunate  time, 
when  they  are  already  heavy  laden  with  oiher 
demands  and  obligaiions.  Only  the  extreme 
urgency  of  our  case  Justifies  our  course  But 
the  case  Is  urgent  and  no  cause  ever  more 
Ju?t. 

To  meet  the  gravity  of  this  situation,  there 
has  been  assembled  a  great  organization  of 
Government  personnel — some  7  000  in  num- 
ber— of  which  you  here  today  conslltiue  the 
leadership.  You  are  the  striking  force.  A 
comprehensive  program  has  been  laid  cut  for 
your  use.  There  are  the  usur.l  forms  and 
reports — some  good  literature  has  been  pre- 
pared which  you  have  already  received.  I 
believe  over  a  million  and  a  half  pieces  have 
been  distributed.  Others  will  talk  to  you  of 
these  technical  details. 

I  have  mentioned  the  dilricultles.  They  are 
heavy  and  yet  they  should  be  swept  ui-ide  by 
a  realization  of  the  significance  of  the  thing 
we  are  attempting  to  do  We  are  not  see;:;ng 
a  dole  for  charity.  We  In  this  dlvii^ion  are 
members  of  a  Government  at  war.  Each  in- 
dividual has  his  or  her  share  in  this  vast  Fed- 
eral machine  which  includes  the  military  and 
naval  arm*.  The.«e  fighting  arms  face  .'pccai 
hardshlpa  and  dangers.  It  Is  simp'.c  Jvirtice 
that  we  behind  the  Unes  should  give  up  a 
trifle  of  our  present  comfort  to  our  feiiow 
workers  who  have  drawn  the  h-irdcr  lot  Our 
Government  provide*  lt«  fighting  mm  with 
^he  be«t  weapon?  and  equipment  in  the  w  r.J 
but  It  is  our  respcrisltalUty  to  see  that  they 
have  that  little  something  more  which  is  so 
Important — a  bit  of  sjTnpathy  and  comfort, 
that  touch  of  heme  without  which  the  strain 
and  risks  of  war  becoms  unljearab'.e. 

This  young  and  very  Imperfect  clvHizat'.ou 
of  otirs  Is  rich — rich  t)ecau6e  It  has  time  In 
Its  purse.  In  Its  growth  there  is  the  pledge 
of  a  better  future.  It  Is  perhaps  unfortu- 
nate for  us  that  we  do  not  live  in  that  future. 
Yet  we  can  contribute  to  It.  It  seems  to  be 
the  task  and  responsibility  of  this  generation 
to  hold  fast  to  certain  principles  painfully  es- 
tablished and  without  which  we  perish  Un- 
less we  do  stand  fast,  there  can  be  no  future. 
It  Is  a  hard  post  to  which  we  are  assigned, 
but  it  Is  one  of  great  honor. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF    KCNTTCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednescfay.  Oclober  6  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  September  15).  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recofd  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  President  last 
evenin,L;  in  connection  with  the  national 
war  fund. 

There  bein.',  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mv  friends  and  feliow  Americans,  we.  the 
people  Of  The  Un.tcd  States,  know  now  that 
uKimate  vicicry  is  certain,  but  that  it  is  still 
a  Icna;  way  o:r  and  that  for  It  we  are  paying 
and  shall  have  to  pay  a  great  price. 

In  the  genius  cl  the  American  people— for 
freedom  and  decency  end  friendliness  among 
neishtcrs— lies  one  of  our  test  weapons  for 
that  victory,  and  certainly  our  greatest  in- 
surance for  a  pr:;cc  that  will  be  just  and 
lasting.  Owr  mm  and  cur  allies  know  they 
have  made  no  covenant  with  ctir  Government 
alone.  They  know  they  have  the  backing  of 
all  the  resources  and  spirit  of  the  American 
people  themselves.  In  that  conviction  alone 
lies  the  winning  morale  which  no  slave  of  a 
dictator  can  ever  know. 

That  is  why  I  am  glad  to  .'^pe.ik  to  ycu  to- 
night about  the  National  War  F\ind.  It  is 
a  philanthropic  federation  with  three  simnle 
aims:  First,  to  determine  the  nature  and  the 
extent  cf  the  war-related  needs;  second,  to 
see  that  everybody  has  a  chance  to  contribute 
to  the  fund.s  required;  and,  third,  to  channel 
the  sunis  raised  fcr  its  member  agencies 
whficver  American  help  is  currently  most 
needed— enough  and  on  time. 

Tlie  Natioral  War  Ftind  has  the  hearty 
approval  and  support  of  all  the  Government 
agencies  concerned  with  cur  management  of 
the  war  Fcr  the  National  War  Fund,  by  Its 
unity.  Its  eccncimy.  its  competent  mai^.are- 
ment.  and  its  elimination  of  waste,  duplica- 
tion, and  delay,  is  playrns  a  pert  in  oar  toUl 
war  effort  which  all  of  us  in  Washington  re- 
gard as  an  absolute  essential. 

In  its  unity  cf  purpose,  and  Its  federation 
of  agencies  without  surrender  cf  State  and 
local  freedom  of  method,  the  National  War 
Fund  combine.'-  th'*  American  geniufl  for  cr- 
ga.M^ation  t.hc  American  cnpa.-jity  for  econ- 
omy, and  the  best  cf  cur  Am.crlcan  tradition 
for  giving  freely,  prrmptly.  and  In  proj.or- 
llon  to  cjr  me^n*;  unri  the  liced 

For  these  tui'.H^A.r-..  v.hcn  your  local  W;ir 
Fund  or  Community  Chest  asks  you  to 
give  fcr  oui  <.\vri  forces.  lor  our  allies,  and 
for  the  ncid"  ai  h'  me.  I  ask  all  of  you  to 
think  ah'  ut  It  car'ful'y  before  y^u  give. 

I  ask  you  to  rent-mbei  that  the  U.  S.  O  is 
your  share  <;1  wha'  '.ve  are  doing  for  cur  cjwn 
fighting  men.  and  the  forces  behind  the  lines. 
I  afck  you  to  consider  that  War  Prisoners  Aid 
does  what  no  government  can  do.  I  ask 
you  to  tnink  cf  United  Seamen's  Service  In 
terms  of  the  people's  debt  to  the  men  who 
took  our  ship:-  across  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  war.  And  I  ask  you  not  to  forget  that 
the  people  of  Russia  and  China  and  of  all 
the  other  United  NaMcns — and  especially  the 
tmfortunate.  huntrry  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  all  the  overrun  and  enslaved  coun- 
tries— see  in  your  personal  and  friendly  con- 
cern the  brightest  ray  of  hope  and  the  great- 
est power  for  good  In  the  world  today — the 
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sovereign  voice  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States, 

I  ask  you.  therefore,  to  give  thoughtfully, 
and  generously,  and  proportionately— re- 
membering as  you  give,  that  a  share  In  the 
National  War  Fund  is  a  share  in  winning  the 
war,  and  in  winning  the  right  of  freemen 
to  live  in  a  better  world. 


Beheading  of  an  American  Flyer  by  the 
Japanese 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday  October  6  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  todays  newspapers  giving  an  ac- 
count of  what  the  President  said  in  his 
press  conference  yesterday  regarding  the 
beheading  of  an  American  flyer  by  the 
Japanese. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

BEH»;.\DING     OF     ALLIED     FLYFR     CALLED     BARBARIC 
BY    PRESIDENT 

President  Roosevelt  j-esterday  described  the 
Japanese  beheading  of  a  captured  Allied  flyer 
as  barbaric  conduct  which  proves  that  Japan 
lacks  civilization,  and  he  reported  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Japanese  military  position  in 
the  e.ntire  Solomons-New  Guinea  area  is 
weakening. 

His  remarks  came  at  a  news  conference 
after  the  State  Department  made  It  plain 
that  the  .Jap  officers  responsible  for  the  ex- 
ecution v.ill  be  brought  to  judgment  by  the 
United  N.iti'jiis  if  possible. 

He  labeled  the  Japanese  uncivilized  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  about  the  beheading  of 
an  Allied  flyer — whose  fate  was  revealed  in 
a  diary  taken  from  a  Jap  prisoner  in  Sala- 
inaua.  New  Guinea. 

I  The  diary  related  that  the  flyer  was  forced 
to  sit  on  ilie  edge  of  a  bomb  crater,  his  hands 
tied,  while  the  local  Japanese  comnvinder 
beheaded  him  with  a  sword  in  accordance 
with  the  J.ij)anc8C  Samurai  Cf)de  It  said 
th;it  after  the  victim  was  executed  In  the 
j>rfftnce  o'  J. u  trofyps.  hl.»  abdomen  was  laid 
ci.Ln  With  the  same  nword  by  an  enemy 
seaman  ) 

JAPS    LACK    (  IVn.lZATIOJ* 

Mr  PcoM".e;t  wan  dellbi-rale  In  (saytnj?  that 

the  Japanew  lark  civilization    explaining   It 

IH  the  worst  epuhet  he  could  pcesibly  hurl 

.at  tliem  hecaiL-^c  it  i«  the  one  thing  that  gpls 

under  their  '•kin 

He  --aid  the  penj>)e  of  tl.e  United  States 
are  drawing  thur  own  conclusion  over  this 
Instance  of  barbaric  Japanese  conduct. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  also  spoke  of  other  instances 
of  cruel  tieatmcnt  by  the  Japs,  but  declined 
to  elaborate.  It  was  recalled,  however,  that 
last  i-prhig  he  branded  as  inhuman  and  bar- 
banc  the  Japanese  execution  cf  some  of  the 
American  flyers  who  raided  Tokyo  and  vowed 
that  those  re.=ponsible  would  be  brought  to 
book. 

On  that  occasion  this  Government  formally 
warned  Tokyo  that  acts  of  "criminal  bar- 
barity luilicted  upon  American  prisoners  in 


violation  of  the  rules  of  warfare"  will  be 
avenged. 

Yesterday  the  State  Department  called  at- 
tention to  that  note  In  response  to  inquiries 
concerning  the   latest  atrocity. 

After  the  execution  of  several  of  the  flyers, 
who  participated  in  the  Tokyo  raid,  Japanese 
broadcasts  proclaimed  Japan's  intention  to 
deal  likewise  with  any  airmen  taken  prisoner 
during  raids  on  her  territory  and  said  Premier 
Hldekl  Tojo's  government  "regretted"  that 
the  United  States  did  not  support  its  "new 
international  law  In  matters  of  aerial  war- 
fare." 

Japanese  broadcast.s  also  pledged  that 
every  American  flyer  participating  in  future 
raids  on  Japanese  territory  "has  a  special 
pass  to  hell — and  rrst  assured  it  is  strictly  a 
one-way  ticket." 

(The  Tokyo  government  itself  ignored  the 
United  States  protests  and  refused  to  furnish 
details  on  the  execution  of  the  flyers  ) 

REDS    CONDEMN    HITLER 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Information  Bulletin 
disclosed  that  Russia  is  just  as  determined  as 
the  other  United  Nations  to  mete  out  "stern 
punishment"  to  Adolf  Hitler,  leaders  of  his 
government,  and  other  German  officials  re- 
sponsible for  wartime  atrocities. 

The  Soviet  attitude  was  set  forth  in  an 
article  which  said  criminal  responsibility  for 
atrocities  attached  to  Hitler  and  his  cabinet 
ministers,  the  Nazi  Party  leaders,  the  German 
Army  command,  and  Hitler's  commissioners 
and  representatives  In  the  occupied  areas. 

It  said  heads  of  financial  and  industrial 
concerns  supporting  them  are  the  "organizers 
of  these  crimes  and  associates  with  them." 


Bernard  M.  Baruch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  . 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOLTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  6  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  September  15  >,  1943 

Mr  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  on 
many  occasions  during  the  recent  debate 
on  the  important  measure  which  has 
just  been  passed,  the  name  of  Bernard 
M.  Baruch  has  been  mentioned  in  com- 
mendation for  his  faithful  service  and 
the  excellent  work  which  he  has  done.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  four  brief 
editorials  In  commendation  of  the  ex- 
cpllent  service  rendered  by  that  dlstin- 
gul.shed  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

I  From  the  Pine  BlufT   (Ark  )   Commercial  of 
Stptember  29,    1943  | 

SCPr-OUT   MARSHALL.    OE — 

Bernard  Baruch,  in  whom  the  country  has 
great  confidence,  pleads  with  Congress  and 
the  people  either  to  give  General  Marthall 
what  he  wants — that  is,  the  men  he  asks  from 
the  draft — or  to  throw  him  out. 

"The  man  In  charge  of  the  Job  should  be 
given  unqualified  support.  No  cheese  paring. 
No  trading  down.  Give  him  what  he  needs. 
In  such  a  matter  It  Is  better  to  be  safe  than 
sorry." 

Mr.  Baruch's  appeal  was  made  to  a  con- 
gressional   group    considering    the    Wheeler 


bill,  which  would  defer  drafting  of  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  fathers  at  least  until  January.  Gen- 
eral Marshall.  Admiri^  King,  and  other  high 
military  and  naval  experts  previously  had 
urged  that  Congress  do  nothing  to  Interfere 
with  the  drafting  of  the  men  now  pro- 
grammed for  induction. 

If.  after  all  the  arguments  that  have  t>een 
made.  General  Marshall  and  Admiral  King 
Insist,  on  their  own  initiative  and  not  out  of 
loyalty  to  nontechnical  superiors,  that  they 
need  1,221,000  men  during  the  last  third  of 
1943,  they  should  have  them. 

We  must  have  confidence  In  somebody  to 
decide  such  questions  on  the  basts  of  knowl- 
edge that  cannot  be  shared  with  the  lay 
public  and  of  military  education  and  expe- 
rience tbut  only  the  best  of  the  brass  hats 
possess. 

There  Is  ground  still  for  grave  doubt 
whether.  If  the  armed  forces  are  built  up  to 
the  size  projected.  Industry  will  retain  suf- 
ficient manpower  to  supply  them  with  all 
the  shipping,  equipment,  and  supplies  they 
need.  But  In  the  end  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
must  decide  that. 

If  laymen.  Including  Congress,  were  to  In- 
terfere and  make  a  mistake,  the  consequences 
would  be  too  terrible  to  consider.  On  the 
other  hand,  If  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  permit- 
ted to  rule  and  they  prove  to  be  overoptimis- 
tic.  the  sin  will  be  on  their  heads. 

It  Is  doubtful  if  Congress  should  or  will 
override  the  insistent  demand  of  General 
Marshall  and  Admiral  King.  But  that  de- 
mand is  not  for  pre-Pearl  Harbor  forces;  it 
Is  for  a  specified  number  of  physically  capable 
men. 

The  Selective  Service  System  must  decide 
whence  the  recruits  shall  come.  This  Is  not 
of  the  same  highly  technical  character  as  the 
other  question.  Laymen  have  a  right  to  In- 
sist that  before  pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathera 
are  drafted,  every  other  resource  shall  have 
been  exhausted. 

That  has  not  yet  been  done.  In  this  field 
Congress  still  has  room  to  function  as 
guardian  cf  the  people's  rights. 


[From  the  Charleston   (8.  C.)   Post  of 
September  25,  19431 

NOTHING    ELSE   TO   DO 

It  remained  for  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  wise 
and  patriotic  South  Carolinian,  to  say  the 
last  word  to  the  Senate  committee  atwut  the 
Wheeler  bill  to  defer  the  drafting  of  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  fathers  Mr.  Baruch  had  just 
completed  a  carfeul  study  of  the  manpower 
situation.  He  knew  a  lot  about  It  before  he 
made  the  survey.  It  was  somewhat  abrurdly 
rumored  at  Washington  that  Senator 
Wheeler  expected  Mr.  Baruch  to  save  his 
bill  from  defeat — although  later  Whcclb 
said  he  had  little  hopes  cf  this  because  "Mr. 
Baruch  u  an  adminutratlon  man."  One 
thing  Mr  Baruch  Is  not  is  a  WKcsLm  man. 
insofur  as  the  attitude  of  this  Matlon  to  In- 
ternational affairs  Is  concerned.  Baruch  wax 
no  iBolatlonisi  He  did  not  go  Into  details 
£bout  the  drafting  of  fathers.  H«  told  the 
committee  that  If  Oen,  George  C.  Marshall 
suid  It  was  needed  for  the  success  of  the 
Army,  that  was  enough  for  him  and  ought 
to  be  enough  for  the  Senators.  "If  you  don't 
give  him  what  he  wants,  then  throw  him 
cut,"  advi.oed  the  plain-speaking  associate  of 
War  Mobilization  Director  James  F.  Byrnes. 

If  General  Marshall  and  Admiral  King  and 
the  men  over  and  under  them  agree  on  the 
view  that  it  would  be  a  backward  step  at  this 
tim.e  to  defer  the  drafting  of  fathers — and 
they  do  agree  on  it — Congress  should  be 
guided  by  their  advice.  These  men  have 
been  appointed  to  direct  the  military  phase 
of  the  war  and  they  will  be  held  responsible 
for  it.  W»  depend  on  them  to  get  the  great- 
est possible  results  at  the  smallest  possible 
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coat.  A  man  who  fought  bitterly  for  Isola- 
tiontem  whenever  opportunity  offered.  Sena- 
tor Whezlxs,  of  Monuna,  Introduced  a 
measure  for  the  arbitrary  deferment  of 
eligible  men  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
fathers.  The  aenenlB  and  admirals  tell  ua 
they  cannot  afford  to  have  any  such  exemp- 
tion granted  now.  that  it  will  upaet  the  mili- 
tary BCh-^ule  and  prevent  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  successes  we  have  gained, 
which  means  lengthening  the  war.  Why 
should  Congress  hesitate  a  moment  to  reject 
WHTXLEa's  leaderehlp  and  advice  on  such  a 
subject  and  to  accept  the  advice  of  men  like 
Mentha"  and  King?  That  Is  the  substance 
of  what  Bernard  M.  Baruch  had  to  say  to  the 
Senate  committee.  There  is  nothing  else  to 
do  and  there  la  every  Indication  that  Ck)n- 
gress  will  do  it. 

[Prom  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  of  October  1,  19431 

■XTDGXTIlfO  MAMPOWZB 

One  point  made  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch  in 
his  recent  report  on  manpower  has  received 
comparatively  little  public  consideration. 
This  was  his  approval  of  the  so-called  budget 
system  of  apportioning  manpower  in  war 
Industries,  as  practiced  particularly  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Available  labor,  under  this 
plan.  Is  pooled  and  the  various  Industrial 
plants  are  given  quotas  on  which  they  may 
draw.  Workers  themselves  are  assigned  to 
Jobs  according  to  production  needs  of  the 
locality. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  budget  plan  is 
the  establishment  of  local  control  to  adjust 
the  available  workers  to  available  Jobs.  Mr. 
Baruch  made  the  point  that  successful  local 
administration  to  the  key  to  the  manpower 
problem.  Local  authorities  are  best  equipped 
to  know  the  needs  of  the  community,  to  keep 
count  of  the  available  workers,  and  to  know 
where  and  when  they  can  be  used  to  best 
advantage. 

When  properly  organized,  the  budget  sys- 
tem prevents  overlapping  of  Jobs  and  the 
accumulation  of  surplus  manpower  at  any 
one  point.  It  removes  the  temptation  for 
one  concern,  to  bid  against  another  for  the 
services  of  workers.  It  is  a  simple  device, 
m  short,  to  spread  manpower  evenly  over  the 
war  production  areas  of  the  country. 

A  corollary  feature  of  the  budget  system 
to  the  adjustment  of  Government  contracts 
to  the  labor  supply  of  the  community.  It 
furnishes  a  check  by  which  to  balance  Gov- 
ernment work  against  the  facilities  for  per- 
forming It.  It  ends  the  indiscriminate  award 
of  war  Jobs,  in  which  one  community  may 
have  more  than  it  can  handle  while  some 
other  community  has  a  suxplus  of  workers. 
It  brings  the  whole  business  within  scientific 
proportion. 

War  plant*  throughout  the  country,  we 
understand,  are  gradually  coming  to  the 
budget  system.  Until  It  Is  generally  adopted, 
we  cannot  say  that  we  are  making  the  best 
use  of  our  manpower,  either  for  industry  or 
for  military  service. 


[From  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press  Gazette  of 
September  27,  1M3] 

a  JO*  WXIX  DONX 

Lack  of  rubber  was  expected  by  our  foes  to 
be  a  mortal  blow  to  us.  But  we  appear  now 
to  be  secure. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  be  blamed  for  getting 
off  on  the  wrong  foot  In  respect  to  this  mate- 
rial. Tba  claims  were  so  conflicting  they 
would  have  confused  anyone.  They  necessl- 
Uted  a  q>eciallzed  InvestigaUon. 

Correctly  the  President  called  in  Mr.  Baruch 
wben  he  found  himself  pretty  deep  in  trouble. 
Mr.  Baruch  did  that  very  essential  thing  im- 
mediately, he  got  the  facts  straight.    Then 


the  President  calleu  In  a  competent,  though 
swearing,  director  named  Jeffers.  president  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  And  the  great 
work  began  of  constructing  on  our  own  soil 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
rubber. 

Not  so  long  ago  Mr.  Jeffers.  his  work  con- 
cluded because  he  could  see  all  the  machinery 
going  and  the  end  in  sight,  retired  to  his  rail- 
road Job.  Col.  Bradley  Dewey,  his  successor, 
told  the  American  Chemical  Society  recently 
that  the  "specter  of  collapse  from  rubber 
shortage  to  gone."  He  elaborated  with  the 
declaration  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  we 
will  have  eatabltohed  a  rate  of  production 
of  850.000  long  tons  of  rubber  annually,  more 
than  we  need  to  keep  rolling.  Already  our 
rate  of  production  Is  past  half  ot  that  amount. 
No  dictatorship  under  the  sun  could  have 
handled  this  delicate  problem  more  efHciently 
since  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Baruch.  For 
that  let  us  say,  well  and  good. 

But  let  U3  not  forget  that  when  this  war 
is  over  we  are  going  to  have  quite  a  decision 
to  make  in  respect  to  rubber  and  synthetic 
rubber,  whether  to  aid  South  and  Central 
America  in  the  production  of  this  highly 
critical  war  article,  make  It  from  our  own 
agrlcult\iral  products,  or  continue  the  very 
old-fashioned  method  of  going  clear  to  Asia 
for  it. 


L4une  Ducks  in  Emune 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATE3 

Wednesday,  October  6  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  September  15) ,  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Lame  Ducks  in  Ermine,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel  of  October  4,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LAMX   DUCKS    IN    XRMINZ 

In  the  Senate  at  Washington  some  months 
ago,  bitter  but  unsuccessful  opposition  was 
raised  against  President  Roosevelt's  appoint- 
ment of  former  Senator  H.  H.  Schwartz 
(Democrat,  of  Wyoming)  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Labor  Mediation  Board. 

Senator  Edward  V.  RoBsaTSON.  Republi- 
can, who  defeated  Schwartz  In  the  election. 
In    November    1942.    was   Joined    by   Senator 

E.  H.  MooRX  (Republican,  of  Oklahoma)  in 
charging  that  the  former  Senator  was  being 
rewarded,  by  a  Federal  appointment,  for  6 
years  of  rubber-stamp  approval  of  New  Deal 
policies. 

But  such  rewards  are,  of  course,  common- 
place— almost  automatic — under  the  New 
Deal  regime. 

One  might  fill  whole  pages  with  Instances 
wherein  Democratic  Congressmen,  Governors, 
anc  other  public  officials  have  been  emphati- 
cally repudiated  by  the  voters  of  their  States, 
only  to  be  accorded  high  honors  by  the  Chief 
Executive  through  an  exercise  of  the  ap- 
pointive power. 

One  such  instance  occurred  as  long  ago 
as  1939,  not  long  after  senatorial  elections  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  wherein  the  voters 
had  stingli^y  repudiated  New  Deal  Senator 

F.  Ryan  Duffy's  bid  for  a  second  term. 


No  sooner  had  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
turned  thumbs  down  on  Senator  Duffy,  em- 
phatically signifying  that  they  desired  to  have 
no  part  of  his  notions  of  govenunent  ex- 
pressed on  their  behalf  in  Washington,  than 
President  Roosevelt  went  to  the  patronage 
wardrobe  and  procured  for  Duffy  a  Judicial 
robe. 

Thus  a  Senator  who  had  run  a  poor  third 
in  a  field  of  six  in  his  attempt  to  succeed 
himself  on  Capitol  Hill  was  made  a  Federal 
district  judge,  assigned  to  the  very  State 
whose  citizens  had  declined  to  continue  him 
In  office,  and  enabled,  in  certain  cases,  to 
preside  over  courts  elsewhere. 

In  the  November  1938  elections  in  Wis- 
consin Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  Republican 
(the  present  incur ibent),  came  close  to  scor- 
ing a  clear  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  six 
senatorial  candidates. 

Wiley  polled  446,770  votes.  His  next  oppo- 
nent (Ekern.  the  Progressive  candidate) 
polled  249,209.  Senator  Duffy  (noW  Judge 
Duffy)  received  zealous  New  Deal  support, 
but  was  able  to  muster  only  231.976. 

Thus,  Wiley,  whom  the  smear  brigade  sub- 
sequently listed  as  a  despicable  "isolationist." 
and  as  among  the  company  of  "illustrious 
dunderheads,'-  won  a  nearly  2-to-l  victory 
over  his  New  Deal  "rubber  stamp"  opponent, 
Senator  Duffy. 

In  that  same  election,  three  minor  candi- 
dates polled  a  total  of  something  under  10.000 
votes,  to  produce  a  total  of  937.503.  Duffys 
share  of  the  Wisconsin  suffrage  in  that  elec- 
tion, therefore,  figured  out  to  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total. 

There  were  many  who  supposed  that  the 
prcpular  verdict,  as  expressed  at  the  polls, 
would  mean  that  Senator  Duffy,  upon  com- 
pletion of  his  one  term  (1933  39),  would  go 
quietly  back  to  Fond  du  Lac  to  resume  his 
law  practice,  perhaps  engaging  (as  formerly) 
in  Democratic  politics  "on  the  side." 

But  the  dopesters'  hunch  that  a  plum  would 
be  paesed  Duffy's  way  proved  to  be  the  right 
hunch.  Scarcely  had  the  gentleman  from 
Fond  du  Lac  become  ex-Senator  Duffy,  early 
In  1939.  than  the  President  commissioned  him 
as  Judge  Duffy. 

The  President's  decision  cannot  have  been 
anything  but  highly  pleasing  to  the  Fond  du 
Lac  lawyer  who  had  unsuccessfully  en- 
deavored to  multiply  6  years  of  senatorial 
service  by  two. 

For,  when  he  became  Judge  Duffy,  he  be- 
came Judge  for  life. 

But  the  Duffy  case,  we  repeat,  is  by  no 
means  exceptional  or  extraordinary;  it  is, 
rather,  an  extremely  familiar  and  quite  char- 
acteristic example  of  New  Deal  procedure. 

There  hove  been  numerous  other  such 
Instances  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1940 — 2  years  after  Senator  Wiley  de- 
feated Duffy  et  al.,  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  the 
same  year  in  which  "isolationist"  Senator 
Bob  La  Follette  was  overwhelmingly  re- 
elected from  that  State — an  upsurge  of  anti- 
administration  feeling  here  in  Indiana  re- 
tired New  Dealer  Sherman  Mlnton  from  the 
Senate,  and  sent  Raymond  E.  Willis,  Re- 
publican, to  Washington  as  Min ton's  suc-^ 
cesser. 

Four  months  after  the  expiration  of  Min- 
ton's  one  and  only  term  in  the  Senate,  the 
President  appointed  him  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals. 

Skipping  a  number  of  similar  cases,  we 
come  down  to  the  election  of  November  1942 — 
and  less  than  a  year  ago — when  a  whole 
galaxy  of  New  Deal  rubber  stamps  went 
forth  to  smear  their  opponents,  and  fairly  to 
froth  at  what  was  alleged  to  be  the  stupidity 
and  "dunderheadedness"  of  all  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  opposition  to  the  New  Deal's  foreign 
policy — and  some  of  its  domestic  policy,  as 
well. 
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E\'erybody  but  the  New  Dealers — and,  no 
doubt,  even  some  of  them — must  have  a 
fairly  vivid  memory  of  the  results  of  that 
desperate  smear  campaign.  It  failed — ut- 
terly, miserably,  and  wretchedly. 

A  whole  flock  of  badly  spanlced  lame  ducks 
went  squawking  from  the  polls — in  a  beellne 
to  the  pie  counter. 

Nor  did  their  hopes  for  Presidential  balm 
and  soothing  sirup  go  unrewarded. 

Prentiss  M  Brown,  who  had  bawled  and 
bugled  all  over  the  place  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  New  Deal  program,  got  a  terrific  sock 
at  the  polls  in  Michigan. 

But  there  had  been  no  fading,  crisping,  or 
yellowing  of  the  day-after-election  newspa- 
pers recording  Brown's  ouster  from  the  Sen- 
ate, when  Brown  was  affectionately  tapped 
by  Mr  Roosevelt  to  be  national  czar  of  the 
price-fixing,  ratlon-regulating-Offlce  of  Price 
Administration. 

Similarly,  tliat  rubber-stamp  of  rubber- 
stamps,  the  breast-beating  Josh  Lee,  of 
Oklahoma,  was  yanked  out  of  the  Senate  by 
the  disgusted  voters  of  his  State  last  No- 
vember— only  to  be  proiLptly  coddled  with 
an  appointment  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  despite  the  fact  that  he  knew  next 
to  nothing  about  aeronautics. 

It's  all  quite  according  to  the  strange  New 
Deal  Hoyle. 


Washington  Wonderland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1943 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  commenting  on  an 
article  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
magazine  Nation's  Business,  was  copied 
in  condensed  form  by  Reader's  Digest, 
and  reprinted  by  the  department  of  gov- 
ernmental affairs  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  gen- 
eral distribution: 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior, 
Washington.  September  30.  1943. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cannon:  The  inquiry  by  tele- 
phone from  your  office  presents  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  tell  you  about  the  Board  on 
Geographical  Names  and  its  part  in  the  war, 
and  to  Inform  you  that  the  article  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  Is  a  succession  of  gross  un- 
truths, quotations  made  up  by  the  author, 
and  malicious  distortions.  The  man  who 
wrote  It,  though  Informed  that  the  Board  Is 
engaged  largely  In  services  for  the  armed 
forces  and  other  war  agencies,  chose  to  say 
nothing  whatever  of  that  and  to  try  to  make 
the  Board  appear  ridiculous. 

The  Board  on  Geographical  Names  Is  not  a 
new  agency.  The  original  Board  was  estab- 
lished by  President  Harrison  in  1890  at  the 
request  of  the  map-making  agencies  of  the 
Government,  to  provide  oflacial  forms  and 
spellings  of  place  names  in  governmental  use 
and  thus  to  eliminate  the  endless  confusion 
resulting  from  the  use  of  different  names  for 
the  same  place  or  feature,  such  as  mountain 
peaks  and  rivers,  or  the  use  of  the  same  name 
for  different  places  or  features,  even  within 
the  pages  of  a  single  publication.  The  tre- 
mendous amount  of  military  mapping  re- 
quired by  our  global  war  was  not  anticipated 
early  mough  to  permit  in  advance  the  solu- 
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tion  of  the  complicated  jriace-name  prob- 
lems Involved,  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
names  from  foreign  languages  not  using  the 
Roman  alphabet,  such  as  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Malay,  and  Arabic.  Neither  were  there 
ready  for  use  the  volumlnotis  gazetteers  and 
place-name  indexes  necessary  for  rapid  iden- 
tification of  literally  millions  of  mhablted 
places  and  natural  features  whose  locations 
and  proper  designations  may  be  needed  at  a 
moment's  notice  by  some  branch  of  tlie 
armed  forces.  The  task  of  making  ready 
these  geographic  tools  of  war  is  not  unlike 
that  faced  by  the  manufacturers  of  airiilanes 
In  that  the  goal  which  must  be  achieved 
would  have  been  considered  fantastic  before 
the  war. 

As  a  consequence,  the  war  agencies  re- 
quested that  the  Board  be  enlarged  and 
reorganized  to  provide  for  the  immediate  per- 
formance of  the  services  urgently  needed  in 
connection  with  the  military  mapping  pro- 
gram. This  has  been  done.  More  than  a 
million  names  are  being  transcribed  Into 
Roman  characters  from  the  characters  of 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages. The  work  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Board  and  by  other  agencies  in  accordance 
with  standard  procedures  promulgated  by  the 
Board.  The  Board  has  prepared,  and  is  In 
the  process  of  reproducing  for  the  use  of  the 
armed  forces  in  the  field,  place  name  finding 
lists  to  accompany  several  series  of  military 
maps  covering  areas  of  present  and  possible 
operations.  These  lists  will  enable  an  ofBcer 
in  the  field  to  identify  rapidly  and  positively 
on  his  maps  a  village  or  river  referred  to  in 
an  order  or  other  communication.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  that  relatively 
minor  or  obscure  features  become  of  major 
importance  when  battles  are  fought  for  them. 

The  Board  is  also  putting  together  very  rap- 
idly a  master  alphabetical  file  of  place  name 
cards,  including  varying  forms,  spellings, 
and  locations  of  names  of  Inhabited  places 
and  natural  features  In  areas  of  immediate 
interest,  so  that  questions  concerning  them 
can  be  answered  with  maximum  speed  and 
accuracy.  Inquiries  eonceinlng  tbese  places 
come  to  the  Board  at  t^e  rate  of  h\indreds  per 
week  from  the  branches  of  the  armed  forces 
and  the  war  agencies.  While  the  most  dif- 
ficult tasks  Imposed  on  the  Board  by  the  war 
are  those  relating  to  foreign  names,  the  Board 
is  also  being  called  upon  to  render  more 
domestic  place  name  decisions  this  year  than 
have  been  rendered  in  the  entire  period 
1890-1943.  A  cumulfttive  report  which  will 
contain  for  ready  reference  all  the  decisions 
of  the  Board  to  date  is  being  edited  and  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  The  last  cumu- 
lative report  was  issued  in  1932. 

The  pronunciation  service,  which  has  been 
requested  by  the  radio  industry  and  which 
has  been  found  particularly  useful  by  it, 
is  only  a  byproduct  of  other  work,  and  is 
not  done  to  tell  people  how  they  must  pro- 
nounce place  names  but  to  Inform  them 
how  the  Inhabitants  pronounce  them.  The 
pronunciation  and  grammatical  forms  of 
geographical  names  In  foreign  languages 
must  be  known  in  order  that  they  may  be 
written  on  maps  and  in  Intelligence  reports 
In  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  spoken  as 
nearly  correctly  as  possible.  While  this  may 
not  seem  Important  at  first  glance,  upon  more 
careful  consideration  It  will  be  obvious  that 
reference  to  hills,  rivers,  villages,  and  many 
other  military  objectives  must  often  be  made 
by  the  spoken  word  and  If  such  names  are 
mispronounced  in  such  a  way  that  they  can- 
not be  Identified,  or  are  mistaken  for  other 
objectives,  the  consequences  may  be  serious. 
Since  pronunciation  of  foreign  names  must 
be  known  anyway.  It  Is  very  little  trouble 
to  provide  these  pronunciations  for  the  bene- 
fit of  broadcasters.  Furthermore,  the  more 
widespread  is  the  knowledge  of  the  proper 
forms  of  foreign  names  the  fewer  will  be 
the  discrepancies  in  their  use  which  would 


cause  trouble  later.  However.  It  Is  most  un- 
fortunate that  this  minor  feature  of  the  work 
Is  emphasized  out  of  all  proportion  by  this 
article.  This  doee  not  begin  to  compare  in 
importance  with  the  problems  posed  by  the 
variation  in  the  application  of  names  of  fea- 
tures along  certain  foreign  C(^sts  which  are 
or  soon  may  be  the  scene  of  combined  sea, 
land,  and  air  operations  by  the  armed  forces, 
^ou  will  appreciate  that  in  these  cases  It 
Is  Imperative  that  the  greatest  consistency 
and  accuracy  of  geographic  nomenclature  be 
achieved  at  once,  and  It  is  to  ruch  problems 
that  the  activities  of  the  Board  are  now  prin- 
cipally  directed. 

If  you  would  like  to  observe  In  detail  the 
work  of  the  Board,  you  will  be  welcome  at  any 
time. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  L.  Ickxs, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


The  Synthetic  Rubber  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  6  {legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  September  15),  1943 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  notable  executive  achieve- 
ments in  this  Nation's  participation  In 
preparing  for  the  effective  prosecution 
of  the  war  was  that  of  William  M.  Jef- 
fers, formerly  administrator  of  the  rub- 
ber program.  Mr.  Jeffers  has  now  re- 
turned to  his  normal  duties  as  head  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  but  the  work 
he  has  done  is  still  the  subject  of  public 
approbation.  In  the  Philadelphia  Rec- 
ord today  there  appears  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Jeffers  on  the  synthetic  rubber  pro- 
gram which  I  feel  is  deserving  of  re- 
production in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  news- 
paner  a  few  days  ago  published  an  open 
letter  to  Mr.  Jeffers  entitled  "What  Hap- 
pened to  Rubber?"  Mr.  Jeffers'  state- 
ment was  in  response.  I  ask  that  the 
editorial,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Jeffers, 
and  the  reply  editorial  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
What  Happkitzo  to  Rusnaf 

William  M.  Jbtpzrs,  Esq., 

President,  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

A  month  ago  today  you  resigned  as  Rubber 
Director, 

You  told  the  President:  "The  big  Job  cov- 
ered by  the  recommendations  of  the  Barucb 
report  Is  dene." 

You  added:  "The  greatest  contribution 
that  I  can  make  In  the  present  emergency  U 
to  return  to  an  on-the-job  handling  of  tbe 
operation  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad." 

We  now  learn  that  the  big  Job  haa  not 
been  done.  We  are  not  getting  enoiigb  syn- 
thetic rubber  tires.  The  Nation  faces  a  pos- 
sible break-down  in  rubber-borne  transpor- 
tation. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  hadn't  yon  better 
return  to  your  job  of  Rubber  Director  and 
stick  to  the  job  until  it  is  done  right? 


% 
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Perh-p''  vcu  ciidn't  see  the  A-sscclated  Press 
survey  Irom  Akion.  printed  in  Sunday's  news- 
papers. 

Eliecutives  of  five  major  rubber  companies, 
leaders  la  the  Industry,  warned  that  imme- 
dmte  and  drastic  steps  must  be  taken  to 
avert  the  threatened  collapse  ol  motor  trans- 
port. 

One  official  warned  that  the  tire  Industry 
normally  operates  with  a  slock  pile  of  16,000,- 
000  tires.  The  reserve  is  now  less  than 
3.000.000  tires. 

Another,  referring  to  the  Government  de- 
mand fur  at  least  30,000,000  passenger-car 
synthetic  tirts  In  1944,  declared  that  unless 
precaution?  are  taken  there  is  "great  danger 
of  B  serious  break-down  in  our  transporta- 
tion and  a  cotisequent  disruption  of  our  war 
piociuction  effort.  " 

Another  declared:  "It  is  going  to  be  impos- 
sible to  produce  enough  tires  to  keep  freight 
and  passenger?  rolling  satisfactorily  until 
difficulties  in  processing  synthetic  rubber  into 
finished  tires  are  solved;  until  manpower  and 
etiuipment  shortages  are  eased  and  unless  we 
avert  a  developing  fabric  shortage." 

Tliete  aren't  Army  and  Navy  "loafers"  or 
•"expediters"  whom  you  once  criticized.  These 
are  hard-headed  businessmen,  like  your- 
self 

You  may  say  th.it  ycur  Job  was  only  to  get 

synthetic  rubber  factories  started,  that  you 

had  nothing  to  do  with  the  finished  product. 

That  wasn't  all  of  the  Job  the  President 

gave  you. 

The  Presidents  directive  gave  you  "full 
responsibility  for  and  control  over  the  Na- 
tion's rubber  program  in  all  its  phases." 

As  Rubber  Director,  you  were  given  authori- 
ty to  direct  other  Federal  "departments, 
establishments  and  agencies  "  and  the  Presi- 
dent directed  that  "full  compliance  shall  be 
accorded  such  directives  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies Concerned." 

You  had  the  courage  to  fight  the  farm  bloc 
over  use  of  cotton  instead  of  rayon, 
and  we  applauded  you  You  fought  with  the 
Army  and  Navy  over  priorities,  with  Elmer 
Davis  over  publicity. 

Why  didn't  you  fight  for  enough  manpower 
and  equipment  to  see  that  tires  were  made? 
Saying  your  Job  was  done  when  the  synthet- 
ic plants  were  set.  but  before  enough  tires 
were  being  produced.  Is  like  a  man  In  charge 
of  famine  relief  calling  It  a  day  when  the 
wheat  is  planted — before  It's  harvested  and 
made  into  bread. 

If  you  think  the  charges  of  a  crisis  In 
rubber  aren't  true,  tell  us. 

If  the  situation  is  the  fault  of  someone  else, 
tell  us. 

If  ycu  weren't    through,  come   back  and 
finish  your  Job. 
Sincerely, 

The  Philadklphia  Recokd. 


Jkffkrs  Srrs  Govihnmcnt  BiAKiNO  Tims — 
KKiriNG  or  SYNTHmc  PaoGBAM  Mvart  Stop, 
Hi  Sats 

William  M.  JefTers.  who  put  the  synthetic 
rubber  program  on  its  feet,  declared  yester- 
day that  "It  may  be  necessary"  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  go  into  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing tires  and  other  rubber  articles. 

DEPLORES    BICKEEINO 

That  action,  he  said,  may  be  forced  in  or- 
der to  "provide  acceptable  tires  at  a  fair 
price"  and  to  "do  away  with  continual  bick- 
ering and  knifing"  of  the  synthetic-rubber 
program. 

JefTers'  statement — the  first  since  he  re- 
signed as  Rubber  Director  a  month  ago — was 
made  In  a  telegram  to  the  Record. 

It  was  in  answer  to  an  editorial  published 
Monday,  and  sent  to  JefTers  by  wire,  sug- 
gesting that  he  erred  In  stating  he  had 
finl-shcd  his  'big  Job"  at  the  time  of  his  resig- 
nation. 


CRITICIZES     COMPANIES 

The  former  rubber  czar  criticized  the  rub- 
ber manufacturers  and  the  War  Production 
Board  in  his  statement,  which  reviewed  the 
present  situation  with  regard  to  tires— a  sit- 
uation described  by  manufacturers  as  criti- 
cal enough  to  threaten  the  collapse  of  motor 
transport. 

JefTers  said  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
have  invested  $750,000,000  In  synthetic-rub- 
ber plants,  an  Investment  which  can  and 
should  pay  dividends. 

WANTS    INVESTMENT    VTILI/.ED 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  In  private  inirialive 
and  private  business."  he  continued,  but  de- 
clared that  in  order  to  protect  the  invest- 
ment and  save  the  program  Government 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods  m;iy  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  American  people,  he  declpired.  will  in- 
sist on  their  investment  being  "utilized  for 
the  good  of  all.  rather  than  being  man- 
handled for  and  by  a  few." 

Jeffers,  who  returned  to  his  job  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  alter  leav- 
ing Washington,  made  it  clear  that  respcn- 
sibillty  for  success  of  the  rubber  program. 
In  his  view,  now  lies  with  the  manufacturing 
companies  and  Government  agencies,  such  ;ui 
W.  P.  B.  and  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 

JETFERS'    MESSAGE 

Jeffers'  telegram  in  full  said: 

"In  my  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Presi- 
dent I  said:  'The  big  Job  covered  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  Baruch  report  is 
done';  and  that  is  exactly  the  situation.  You 
say,  'Hadn't  you  better  return  to  your  job 
as  Rubber  Director  and  stick  to  the  job  until 
It  Is  done  right?' 

"As  to  the  Associated  Press  survey  from 
Akron  quoting  the  views  of  the  executives  of 
five  major  rubber  companies,  I  dcubt  that 
the  chief  executives  of  all  of  the  rubber  com- 
panies made  any  such  statements.  Regard- 
less of  whether  they  did  or  not,  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  the  executives  of  the  five 
major  rubber  companies  have  finally  appre- 
ciated their  responsibilities  In  keeping  this 
country  on  wheels." 

SOME   NEGLECTING  TIRES 

"The  American  people  think  of  rubber  In 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  largely  used, 
namely,  tires.  Some  of  these  rubber  com- 
panies are  devoting  too  much  of  their  man- 
power and  facilities  to  other  than  making 
tires  for  military  or  civilian  use. 

"Some  6  weeks  ago  I  Invited  the  execu- 
tives of  all  of  the  rubber  companies,  as  well 
as  the  officers  of  the  rubber  workers'  union 
to  meet  with  me  In  Washington  to  discuss 
what  I  considered  at  least  a  20  percent  lag 
In  production. 

"Curiously  enough  the  rubber  workers' 
union  was  represented  by  their  International 
president  and  the  presidents  of  some  32 
locals.  The  rubber  companies  were  repre- 
sented by  2  presidents  of  small  rubber 
companies  and  the  so-called  major  com- 
panies were  represented  by  subordinate  offi- 
cers, most  of  whom  were  of  the  production 
expert  type  rather  than  the  men  at  the  top. " 

SLOW-DOWN    EVIDENT 

"I  hold  no  brief  for  the  rubber  workers' 
union  In  this  situation  for  the  rea.scn  that 
there  were  two  strikes  which  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  production  of  tires  that  should 
not  have  happened.  Second,  and  again  ad- 
mittedly, there  was  a  slow-down  In  produc- 
tion.    But  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 

"The  question  of  adequate  intelligent 
supervision  on  the  Job,  the  matter  of  keepinfj 
machines  in  proper  condition  and  keeping 
material  up  to  the  man  at  the  machine,  the 
matter  of  using  more  of  the  available  man- 
power on  the  production  of  tires  and  less 
hoarding  of  labor  In  other  departments  not 


engaged  In  tire  picciuc'ion.  are  all  contribut- 
ing to  an  unsatisfactory  output. 

"Tlie  officers  of  these  unions  attended  this 
meetina;  ready  and  willing  to  commit  them- 
selves to  doing  a  job  if  the  proper  coopeia- 
ilun  was  forthcoming  from  the  rubber  In- 
dustry." 

LABOR  SHORTA'JF.   If-NT  SERIOUS 

"Wh'.'e  there  Is  a  shortage  of  manpower  In 

the  rublier  Industry  ii  is  not  nearly  as  serious 
as  the  shortage  of  manpower  on  the  American 
rallioad.s.  These  railroad  men  In  mainte- 
nance and  particularly  in  transportation, 
train  and  enginomen  and  yardmen,  are  not 
confining  themselves  to  7  hours  per  day  as 
they  are  in  the  mires  while  the  country  is 
faced  wrh  a  coal  crL-sis.  They  are  workiii':: 
10.  12.  U.  und  16  hours  per  day  In  an  all-ouO 
effort  to  keep  traffic  moving  in  support'  of 
the  Wi-.r. 

"As  to  the  tire-fabric  problem,  in  my  letter 
to  the  President  I  said  there  was  a  siicrtr.ge 
fjf  tire  fiibnc  for  which  the  War  Production 
Board  wa-  respon'^ible.  The  Rubber  Director, 
as  such,  was  completely  without  authority  to 
correct  the  tire-fabric  situation  because  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board  per- 
sonally had  held  it  up  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself 

•'The  ciutstioii  of  shortage  of  manpower  in 
the  riiblier  industry  was  repeatedly  called  to 
the  attention  cf  the  War  Manpower  Ccni- 
mission. 

"The  increase  in  the  military  demands  fir 
tires  in  the  larger  sizes  for  the  handling  of 
mobile  artillery,  as  well  a«:  for  the  larger  sizes 
for  the  heavier  plane?  that  are  now  beln.; 
turned  cut,  further  complicated  the  situa- 
tion." 

CITES  INDUSTRY'S  DLTY 

"TlTi.<.  liowevt-r,  is  war  and  it  Is  duty  of 
rubber  companies  as  well  as  every  other  in- 
dustry in  the  country  to  think  more  about 
winning  a  war  and  getting  the  Job  done,  and 
less  about  what  their  position  might  be  post- 
war. 

'■Rubber  companies  still  have  salesmen  on 
the  road  who  ought  to  be  making  tires  in 
the  plants.  Your  attention  Is  directed  to  the 
type  of  advertising  of  some  rubber  companies 
with  which  you  are  or  ought  to  be  familiar, 
praising  the  synthetic  tire.  Seemingly  now 
they  want  to  reverse  themselves  and  talk  up 
their  difficulties  In  turning  out  synthetic 
tires. 

"Culcnel  Bradley  Dewey,  who  worked  with 
me  for  the  pa.st  year  on  the  rubber  program, 
imderstands  this  problem  thoroughly.  With 
him  in  his  organization  Is  Tompkins  of  the 
U.  8  Rubber  Co.,  whom  I  consider  tops  in 
the  rubber  industry.  Babcock,  of  Firestone, 
who  is  in  Dewey's  organization,  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  top  men  in  developing  the  tise  of 
synthetics  in  all  types  of  tires. 

If  Colonel  Dewey  will  continue  to  not  only 
ask  for,  but  demand,  the  ultimate  in  support 
of  the  rubber  program  from  these  rubber 
companies,  from  the  War  Production  Board, 
and  from  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
the  rubber  program  will  come  through." 

SHOUID    PAY    DIVIDENDS 

"The  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  have  an 
investment  of  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  synthetic  rubber  plants.  Here  :S 
an  in\estment  that  can  and  should  pay  divi- 
dends. I  am  a  tirm  believer  in  private  initia- 
tive and  private  business,  but  in  order  to  pro- 
tect this  iiive.stmcnt  and  make  certain  that 
there  is  no  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
rubber-borne  transportation  on  the  high- 
ways of  this  country  and  to  assure  the  man- 
ufacture 01  acceptable  tires  at  a  fair  price, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  away  with  this 
continual  bickering  and  knifing  of  a  pro- 
gram, it  may  become  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  go  Into  the  manufacturing  of 
tires  and  rubber  gocds  generally. 
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"In  short,  the  American  people,  I  am  sure, 
will  insist  upon  the  Investment  of  these  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money  being  utilized  for 
the  gcxxi  of  all  rather  than  being  manhandled 
for  and  by  the  few 

"I  note  statements^  in  the  press  from  a 
Dr.  Phillips,  of  the  0.*P.  A.,  who  is  now  ex- 
pertlng  on  the  rubber  program  This  is  Just 
another  Instance  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  boys 
trying  to  get  themselves  into  the  spotlight. 
There  are  practical  men  In  the  O.  P.  A.,  who, 
if  given  the  opportunity  to  head  up  the 
rublier  problem  within  the  O.  P.  A.,  will  do  a 
job." 


A  Warning  From  Mr.  Jeffer.s  to  the  Tire 

MANUrACTUHERS 

On  Monday  the  Record  printed  an  edito- 
rial addressed  to  William  M.  Jeffers.  who  re- 
signed a  month  ago  as  the  Nation's  Rubber 
Director. 

We  cited  testimony  from  executives  of  five 
major  Akron  rubber  companies  (Goodyear, 
Goodrich,  Seiberling,  General,  Firestone) 
warning  of  a  possible  break-down  in  rubber- 
borne  transportation  because  of  a  threatened 
lack  of  synthetic  tires. 

When  Mr.  Jeffers  resigned,  he  said  that 
"the  'big  Job  was  done  "  The  Record  edi- 
torial suggested  he  should  return  and  finish 
the  Job  If  the  Akron  claims  were  true. 

Mr.  Jeffers'  reply,  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  today's  Record.  Is  thoroughly  honest.  It 
concedes  there  are  still  many  things  wrong 
with  the  synthetic  rubber  tire  Industry;  that 
there  is  a  20-percent  lag  in  production;  that 
the  whole  Job  hasn't  been  done 

The  blame  he  places  elsewhere,  out  of  his 
Jurisdiction. 

The  question  of  manpower — held  chiefly 
responsible  for  tlie  crisis  in  the  Akron  state- 
ments— he  said  was  "repeatedly  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission." 

The  question  of  shortage  of  tire  fabric  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  War  Production 
Board  "because  the  Chairman  of  the  W.  P.  B. 
personally  had  held  It  up  for*-easons  best 
known  to  himself." 

But  most  of  the  blame  he  puts  on  the 
Akron  tire  manufacturers,  and  hints  they  are 
more  Interested  In  post-war  advantages  than 
in  producing  to  win  the  war. 

Six  weeks  ago.  Jeffers  says,  he  Invited 
executives  of  all  the  rubber  companies  to 
meet  in  Washington  to  discuss  the  lag  in 
tire  production. 

The  United  Rubber  Workers  Union  (C.  I. 
O.)  sent  Its  International  president  and 
presidents  of  some  32  locals. 

The  rubber  companies  "were  represented 
by  two  presidents  of  small  rubber  companies 
and  the  so-called  major  companies  were 
represented  by  subordinate  officers." 

While  he  blames  the  union  for  previous 
strikes,  Jeffers  declares:  "The  question  of 
adequate,  Intelligent  supervision  on  the  Job, 
the  matter  of  keeping  machines  In  proper 
condition  and  keeping  material  up  to  the 
man  at  the  machine,  the  matter  of  using 
more  of  the  available  manpower  on  the  pro- 
duction of  tires  and  less  hoarding  of  labor 
m  other  departments  not  engaged  In  tire 
production,  are  all  contributing  factors  to 
an  unsatisfactory  output.     •     •     • 

"It  Is  the  duty  of  rubber  companies  as  well 
as  every  other  Industry  In  the  country  to 
think  more  about  winning  a  war  and  getting 
the  Job  done,  and  less  about  their  post-war 
position." 

As  for  the  remedy — 

Jeffers,  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Is  a  strong  advocate  of  private  Initiative 
and  free  enterprise. 

But  be  warns  that  to  stop  bickering  and 
knifing  of  a  program  It  may  become  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  go  into  the  business 
cf  manufacturing  tires. 


The  people  will  Insist,  he  &*ys,  that  their 
present  Investment  in  synthetic  tire  plants  be 
used  for  the  good  of  all  and  not  mishandled 
for  the  good  of  a  few 

Those  are  strong  statements  coming  from 
the  head  of  one  of  the  biggest — and  most 
progressive — of  American  railroads. 

The  Record  Is  glad  to  have  raised  this  Issue 
If  It  will  lead  to  Increased  tire  production 
and  solving  of  the  threatened  crisis  in  trans- 
portation. The  tire  manufacturers  have  had 
their  warning,  from  an  able  American  busi- 
nessman We  trust  they  get  down  to  the 
business  of  prodiicing  tires  for  the  Nation's 
war  machine. 


Renunciation  of  Extraterritorial 
Rights  in  China 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  6  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  September  15).  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  renunciation  of  our  extrater- 
ritorial rights  in  China. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  make  available  as  a  Senate 
document  my  brief  work  on  the  history  and 
significance  of  our  relationships  with  China 
In  the  field  of  so-called  extraterrltorhd  rights 
is  one  which  may  help  to  spread  In  the 
United  States  a  greater  understanding  of 
this  subject. 

It  may  be  said  that  In  one  sense  the  recent 
treaty  between  China  and  the  United  States 
makes  extraterrlt  rlallty  a  dead  Issue,  be- 
cause the  former  Inequality  Is  now  ended. 
But  in  this  viewpoint  the  treaty  Is  consid- 
ered as  the  end  of  something  which  existed 
In  the  past,  and  there  is  a  larger  viewpoint. 
In  the  g-eater  sense,  the  treaty  marks  the 
beginning  of  something  precious  and  sacred, 
the  formal  recognition  of  the  full  sovereignty 
and  equality  between  two  republics  founded 
on  the  same  fundamental  principles. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  this  action  at  this  time,  because 
It  coincides  almost  to  the  day  with  the 
thirty-second  anlversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  October  10,  1911,  symboliz- 
ing to  the  Chinese  people  what  July  4,  1776, 
symbolizes  to  the  American  people.  This  de- 
cision, therefore,  may  be  considered,  among 
other  things,  a  special  tribute  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  China  in  the  cele- 
bration of  her  great  anniversary. 

Even  though  at  this  moment  part  of  the 
territory  of  China  is  occupied  by  our  com- 
mon enemy  and  that  our  great  ally  has  suf- 
fered and  sacrificed  during  the  past  12  years 
In  a  heroic  way,  this  anniversary  Is  the 
brightest  In  the  history  of  the  Republic.  For 
this  anlversary  occurs  at  a  time  when  the 
war  has  shifted  decisively  and  the  uncondi- 
tional surrenders  of  Japan  and  Germany 
are  as  certain  in  the  futtire  as  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  by  Fascist  Italy,  which  is 
already  an  accomplished  fact. 


Today  the  alUea  of  China  are  redeemlnf 
every  promise  which  has  been  made,  and  tbe 
overwhelming  might  of  the  United  Matlona 
is  beginning  to  tAke  form  in  tbe  Pacific  and 
in  Asia. 

The  immorul  founder  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public, Sun  Yat-seo.  knew  at  the  time  o( 
his  death  that  his  great  work  was  Just  be- 
ginning. He  would  be  happy  on  this  an- 
niversary to  know  the  glorious  future  that  is 
assured  for  China  as  a  sovereign  nation  and 
as  a  member  of  the  sisterhood  of  free  nations 
and  the  brotherhood  of  free  people. 


A^aiB  History  Rq>eati  itself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokd,  I 
include  the  following  address  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  at  the  opening  of 
the  one  hundred  and  ninetieth  year  of 
Columbia  University,  September  29, 1043: 
Again  Histcit  Rxpeats  Itsslt 
(By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler) 

Nearly  65  years  ago  James  Anthony  Proude 
in  his  brilliant  volume  on  Julius  Caesar* 
wrote  these  words,  which  read  as  if  they  wer* 
written  of  the  United  SUtes  in  1943: 

"The  younger  Gracchus  brought  forward 
and  carried  through,  with  enthusiastic  dap- 
ping of  every  pair  of  hands  in  Rome  tliat  wer* 
hardened  with  labor,  a  proposal  that  there 
should  be  public  granaries  in  the  city,  main- 
tained and  ailed  at  the  coat  of  the  state,  and 
that  corn  should  be  sold  at  a  rate  artificially 
cheap  to  the  poor  free  citizens.  Such  a  law 
was  purely  socialistic.  The  privilege  was  con- 
fined to  Rome,  because  in  Rome  tbe  elections 
were  held,  and  the  Roman  constituency  was 
the  one  depositary  of  power.  The  eBtct  was 
to  gather  into  the  city  a  mob  of  needy,  un- 
employed voters,  living  on  tbe  charity  of  tbe 
state,  to  crowd  tbe  circus  and  to  clamor  at 
the  elections,  available  no  doubt  Immediately 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  tbe  poptilar  trib- 
une, but  certain  in  the  long  run  to  sell  tbcm- 
selves  to  those  who  could  bid  highest  for 
their  voices.  Excuses  could  be  found,  no 
doubt,  for  this  miserable  expedient  in  tbe 
state  of  parties,  in  the  unscrupulous  vlolenoe 
of  the  aristocracy,  in  the  general  impovertsb- 
ment  of  the  peasantry  through  the  land  mo- 
nopoly, and  in  the  intrusion  upon  Italy  of  a 
gigantic  system  of  slave  labor.  But  none- 
theless it  was  the  deadliest  blow  which  bad 
yet  been  dealt  to  the  constitution.  Party 
government  turns  on  the  majorities  at  the 
polling  places,  and  it  was  dUBcult  afterward 
to  recall  a  privilege  which  once  conceded  ap- 
peared to  be  a  right.  The  utmost  that  oould 
be  ventured  in  later  times  with  any  prospect 
of  -success  was  to  limit  an  Intolerable  evU; 
and  if  one  side  was  ever  strong  enough  to 
make  the  attempt,  their  rivals  hsd  a  brlba 
ready  in  their  hands  to  buy  back  the  pc^nilar 
support." 

Obviously,  there  is  nothing  new  about  what 
is  now  taking  place  In  the  economic  life  of 


'Proude,  James  Anthony,  Caesar:  A  sketch 
(London:  Longman's,  1879;  New  York: 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  1879;  Harper  E^oa., 
1881),  p.  25. 
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railous  modern  countries  Including  our  own. 
Until  we  really  learn  that  history  repeats 
Itself  we  shall  not  b«  able  to  make  effective 
progress,  based  upon  the  teachings  of  human 
experience 

The  fact  that  history  does  repeat  Itself  has 
been  recorded  over  and  over  again  for  more 
than  2,000  years,  and  yet  Its  fundamental 
lessons  remain  to  be  learned.  Human  na- 
ture doea  not  substantially  change,  but  en- 
vironment alters  In  evolutionary — and  some- 
times revolutionary— fashion.  What  this 
means  is  that  he  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  present  and  to  look  forward  to  a  genuine 
knowledge  of  the  future,  moist  first  of  all 
study  the  lessons  of  the  past.  He  must  learn 
to  look  backward  with  wisdom  In  order  to 
be  able  to  look  forward  with  Intelligence. 

There  could  be  no  more  Important  course 
of  instruction  at  the  present  time,  either  in 
secondary  school  or  In  college,  than  one  on 
the  development  of  free  institutions  and  free 
government.     This    course    would    go    back 
over  several  thousand  years.     It  would  take 
account  of  the  amazing  happenings  in  the 
Far  East  long  before  western  history  began. 
The  significant  book  by  Jawaharlal   Nehru, 
entitled  "Glimpses  of  World  HlstoiT,'"  -  gives 
to  the  western  reader,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  some  Insight  Into  the  thought,  the  in- 
stitutional life  and  the  accomplishments  of 
far    eastern    nations    for    centuries    before 
there  was  a  western  world.     The  outstanding 
fact  Is  that  this  unchanging  human  nature 
is  called  upon  to  deal  with  rapidly  changing 
experiences.    Unless  we  know  how  present- 
day    conditions    had    their    beginnings    and 
what   were  the  forces  which   brought  them 
Into  being,  we  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to 
deal   with   them    effectively.     Once   again    it 
must   be   repeated   that   in  order   to  under- 
stand the  present,  one  must  first  of  all  un- 
derstand   the   past   which   brought    It    into 
being. 

History  has  become  the  most  important 
Instrument  of  liberal  education.  It.  and  it 
alone,  can  give  us  a  comprehension  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  as  well  as  a  view 
of  those  problems  which  are  developing  to 
face  us  in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  It  Is 
fantastic  to  suppose  that  the  facts  of  the 
moment,  as  recorded  by  the  newspaper  press 
and  by  the  radio,  can  give  us  anything  be- 
yond an  invitation  to  try  to  find  out  what 
those  facts  mean. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  important  books 
which  are  written  in  this  field  frequently 
fail  to  attract  the  public  attention  which 
they  deserve.  It  Is  a  quarter  century  since 
Dr.  Spengler  wrote  his  outstanding  work 
entitled  "The  Decline  of  the  West." »  It  was 
read  with  attention,  but  without  enthusiasm 
or  full  comprehension  and  often  with  sar- 
castic comment.  Nevertheless,  the  happen- 
ings of  the  years  which  have  followed  its 
publication  have  Illustrated  and  Jvistified  its 
argument.  The  truly  great  histories  of  lib- 
erty which  have  come  from  Croce.  Pareto, 
Ferrero.  and  Mosca  In  Italy,  and  from  Ortega 
in  Spain,  have  attracted  comparatively  little 
attention  among  English-speaking  readers. 
Nevertheless,  these  works  are  the  chief  con- 
tribution of  this  generation  to  a  genuine 
knowledge  of  how  our  free  institutions,  as 
we  call  them,  came  into  existence,  of  what 
they  really  mean  and  how  they  can  best 
be  protected  and  advanced.  The  most  im- 
portant educational  task  of  today  Is  to  teach 
an  understanding  of  the  present  and  a  com- 
prehension of  the  possible  tomorrow  by  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  yesterday. 


Motion  Picture  Star,  John  Garfield,  Com- 
ments on  the  Soviet  Union 


'Nehru,  Jawaharlal,  Glimpses  of  World 
History  (New  York.  John  Day  Co..  1942). 

'Spengler.  Oswald,  Decline  of  the  West 
(New  York.  Knopf,  1939).  (Originally  pub- 
lished as  Der  Untergang  des  Abendlandes. 
Munich.  1918:  first  translation  into  English 
In  1926  by  Charles  Francis  Atkinson.) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emi- 
nent motion  picture  star.  John  Garfield, 
some  time  ago.  made  an  addres.s  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  at  a  great  mass  meet- 
ing in  the  Shrine  Auditorium  in  that  city, 
at  which  I  was  a  principal  speaker,  in 
which  Mr.  Garfield  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
contribution  made  to  victory  in  this  war 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  his  remarks  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  country  and  should  be 
given  wide  circulation. 

Because  of  my  respect  for  Mr.  Gar- 
field's histrionic  attainments,  I  am  in- 
serting his  brief  speech  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  speech  is  as 
follows: 

These  few  words  on  the  epic  sirugRle  being 
waged  by  the  Soviet  people  can  add  little 
to  what  we  already  know  and  what  we  feel. 
But  I  do  want  to  say  a. word  about  the  specific  i 
subject  of  this  panel— cultural  relations  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  colleagues  in  Riu^ia. 
I  am  not  a  politician  or  a  statesman.  I'm 
supposed  to  be  a  tough  guy  on  the  screen. 
Right  now  we're  all  tough,  but  the  fact  ol 
the  matter  is  that  like  all  people.  Im  a  peace- 
ful citizen  interested,  as  you  are.  in  peaceful 
pursuits.  Culture  comes  under  the  heading 
of  a  peaceful  pursuit.  It's  a  fanc\'  way  of 
saying  that  you  enjoy  a  book  or  a  piece  ot 
miisic  or  a  movie,  or  history.  Scmetimes  it  s 
hard  to  acquire  culture  becavise  there  are 
always  those  who  try  to  keep  others  in  igno- 
rance. And  while  a  lot  of  us  did  have  a 
chance  to  enjoy  Russian  culture,  through 
reading  or  seeing  movies,  a  great  many  of 
us  dismissed  Russia  because  we  were  igno- 
rant of  the  country  and  listened  to  those  who 
had  a  conscioiis  or  unconsciotis  purpose  in 
spreading  lies  about  the  people  of  Russia. 
Well.  I'm  interested  in  facts.  And  since  Rus- 
sia was  invaded  by  Hitler,  we've  had  an  op- 
portunity to  find  out  some  of  the  facts." 

The  facts  are  simple.  Two  hundred  mil- 
lion people  have,  in  25  years,  merged  them- 
selves into  a  bulwark  against  fascism. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Russians  were  an 
illiterate  people.  Today,  illiteracy  has  dl^- 
appeared  All  those  stories  about  Russian 
terror  boil  down  to  this.  The  terror  of  ig- 
norance has  been  liquidated  and  the  horror 
of  poverty  executed.  Once  we  knew  that. 
and  we  kriiow  it  because  men  like  Ambassador 
Joseph  Davies,  Wendell  Willkie,  Harry  Hop- 
kins, and  others  have  brought  home  these 
facts,  then  we  can  start  investigating  and 
understanding  Russian  culture  and  cultural 
conditions.  For  one  thing,  I  find  that  all  art 
belongs  to  the  people  and  you  cant  have 
people's  artists  unless  the  artists  are  part  of 
the  people. 

We  In  Hollywood  have  finally  gotten  our 
chance  to  be  part  of  the  people.  We've  gotten 
It  the  hard  way.  It  took  a  war  to  bring  us  in 
contact  with  the  people  and  the  problems  of 
the  country.  We  aVen't  privileged  to  carry 
guns  and  we  are  not  face  to  face  with  the 
enemy.  But  we  are  part  of  the  war  effort,  an 
effective  part.  And  my  hope  is  that  we  will 
be  part  of  the  peace  effort,  Just  as  all  citizens 
must  be. 


By  that  I  mean  that  our  job  isn't  over  when 
Hitler  is  defeated.  We  engage  in  all  these 
drives  because  we  believe  in  this  war.  And 
we  believe  in  this  war  because  we  t)elieve  in 
the  ptacc  that  must  follow.  One  thing  that 
peace  must  do  is  to  continue  the  relationship 
between  the  American  people  and  the  Rus- 
sian people,  otherwise  there  will  never  be  a 
complete  and  final  peace  We  can  accomplish 
this  if  we  continue  to  be  allies  and  friends. 
Arid  Id  Uke  to  see  the  actors  in  Hollywood 
say  to  the  actors  In  Moscow:  "Friends,  we 
applaud  ycu  in  wartime.  Let's  see  more  of 
you  and  I  hope  you  will  see  more  of  us.  Lets 
not  break  off  this  relationship.  Let's  pledge 
ourselves  to  eternal  trieudship.  Governmenta 
maintain  international  relationships.  Well 
let  u>  do  the  same  thing.  We're  together  in 
tough  times,  let's  not  lose  each  other  when 
times  are  better. 

■In  other  words,  artists  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
shake    " 


Court  Quorum 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1943 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei' 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  4,  1943: 

COURT    QUORUM 

The  judicial  term  upon  which  the  Supreme 
Court  commences  today  will  bring  a  number 
of  .'significant  cases  up  for  review.  Operations 
of  important  war  agencies  of  the  Government. 
including  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
i,hi>  Office  of  Price  Administration,  will  be 
submitted  for  judgment.  In  addition  the 
docket  contain.^  several  pleas  involving  ques- 
tions of  minority  right*.  Wartime  pressures 
inevitably  place  strains  upon  our  ordinary 
legal  processes  and  give  rise  to  questions  cen- 
tering around  the  exercise  of  extraordinary 
governmental  powers.  The  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  never  more  essential  or 
urgent  than  in  such  a  lime  ae  thi.s. 

Yet  the  Court  is  handicapped  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  obligations  by  the  antiquated 
law  which  stipulates  that  no  fewer  than  6 
of  It^  Jui-iices  are  required  to  constitute  a 
quorum.  This  requirement  has  remained  in 
erfict  since  the  days  when  the  Court  had  10 
members  Now  that  it  has  only  9,  a  quorum 
could  reasonably  consist  of  a  simple  ma- 
jorUy  of  5  Justices.  Such  a  change  ha.s 
been  proj:c?ed  In  legislation  introduced  by 
Riprc.sentatr.e  Hatton  Sumners.  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Stone  testified  la.st  spring  to  the  fact 
that  some  change  is  necessary  if  the  Court  is 
to  dispose  of  2  important  cases  on  which 
it  hu.«  been  tmable  to  take  action  because  ct 
liability  to  secure  a  quorum  of  6. 

Thc-e  cr..-es  concern  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica and  application  of  the  "death  sentence" 
provision  of  the  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  to  the  North  American  Co  Four  Justices 
have  di.'qualified  themselves  from  acting  in 
these  cases  because  they  had  connections 
with  them  before  ascending  the  bench.  Since 
the  Court  now  has  three  former  Attorneys 
General  and  one  Solicitor  General  in  its  mem- 
bership it  is  entirely  possible  that  these 
Jtistices  will  feel  impelled  to  disqualify  them- 
-selves  from  other  litigation  for  the  same  rea- 
son. 
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Such  inability  of  the  Court  to  act  amounts 
to  a  frustration  of  Justice.  The  remedy  Is 
simple  and  logical.  Congress  should  act 
promptly  to  give  the  Supreme  Court  the  re- 
lief prescribed  by  Congressman  Sumnkbs. 
This  would  enable  the  Court  to  dispose  ot 
the  old  problems  inherited  from  past  terms 
and  to  avoid  new  dilemmas  of  the  same  sort 
In  the  future.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
question  as' to  the  validity  of  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings conducted  before  five  Justices. 


Ceiling  on  Hogs 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1943 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  read  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Hassil  E.  Schenck,  president,  Indiana 
Farm  Bureau.  Inc.,  and  member,  board 
of  directors.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation : 

Yesterday,  October  4,  might  well  be 
termed  "Black  Monday"  by  hogmen  through- 
out the  Nation,  for  It  was  then  that  Wash- 
ington specialists  deemed  that  free  market- 
ing of  hogs  should  come  to  a  close.  The 
specialists  say  $14.75  a  hundredweight,  less 
than  15  cents  a  pound,  is  the  limit  beyond 
which  packers  must  not  pay  if  they  expect 
to  remain  out  of  prison,  though  these  same 
packers  paid  an  average  of  40  cents  a  hun- 
dredweight above  this  top  on  the  market  day 
Jtist  preceding.  Farmers  are  wondering  if 
this  is  the  Government's  E  award  for 
excellent   production. 

This  decree,  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  denies 
free  enterprise  to  the  hogmen  of  America. 
It  is  but  another  of  the  misdirected  philoso- 
phies conducive  to  bare  meat  platters  on  the 
tables  of  this  Nation,  and  Is  contrary  to  the 
recommendations  by  the  National  Meat 
Board,  whose  members  represent  producer, 
packer,  and  consumer  interests.  The  decree 
represents  nothing  other  than  governmental 
control  founded  on  theory  rather  than  the 
practical. 

SATS   UNITED   STATES   BROKE   FAITH 

Never  has  the  Grovernment  broken  faith 
with  American  farmers  more  than  under  the 
present  decree.  A  year  ago  the  urge  went 
out  for  greater  hog  production.  Farmers 
responded  with  126,000,000  bead  of  hogs, 
which  is  far  beyond  any  previous  production. 
Nothing  was  said  about  ceilings  by  Govern- 
ment ruling  until  the  crop  was  well  on  Its 
way  to  market,  and  then  it  was  held  off  until 
the  flow  of  finished  hogs  started  to  the  receiv- 
ing yards. 

Farmers  are  keen  enough  to  realize  the 
unfairness  of  feeding  Industrial  workers  who 
are  on  a  time-and-a-half-for-overtime-pay 
basis  supported  by  the  Government,  while 
they  at  the  same  time,  receive  no  pay  for 
their  extra  30  hours  a  week.  The  breaking 
of  faith  and  the  monetary  loss  are  factors 
most  disturbing  to  the  morale  of  farm  peo- 
ple; however,  something  more  Is  at  stake — 
free  enterprise  has  vanished  under  such  a 
system.  The  top  of  $14  75  for  hogs — a  ridicu- 
lously low  celling  as  compared  to  all  other 
ph.nses  of  our  economic  society — means  the 
high-quality  hogs  and  those  of  low  quality 
will  sell  at  th?  same  figure  It  will  penalize 
efficiency  and  premiumlzc  inefficiency.  Tlius. 
tho  poor  herdsman  will  profit  equally  with 
the  progressive  and  the  public  will  pay  the 
same  price  for  poor  and  good  meat.  In  fact, 
the  incentive  to  produce  good  meat  has  been 
eliminated. 


KXANS    HOGS    AMM    HOOB 

The  public  open  markets  have  been  the 
places  where  producers  and  packers  met  to 
bargain  and  to  establish  livestock  prices  ac- 
cording to  volume  and  grade.  Both  these 
groups  have  labored  for  years  to  establish 
premiums  for  good  livestock,  to  pay  the  good 
herdsman  for  his  extra  care  and  knowledge, 
and  to  bring  a  higher  quality  product  to  the 
consuming  public.  The  new  decree  means 
that  hogs  are  hogs;  It  means  that  farmers 
no  longer  have  anything  to  say  about  the 
price  of  their  products,  and  It  means  that 
since  all  packers  will  bid  the  top  price  it 
seems  certain  that  Government  agencies  will 
have  to  step  in  and  allocate  which  packer 
gets  what  and  how  much. 

Back  of  this  whole  program  probably  Is  the 
plan  to  force  subsidy  payments  to  farmers 
and  to  provide  cheap  food  for  the  Industrial 
workers  of  the  Nation.  Congress  Is  facing 
concerted  effort  to  force  the  subsidy  payment 
program  Farmers  are  against  such  programs 
that  will  cause  the  soldiers  who  return  from 
the  battle  fronts  to  pay  the  grocery  bills  of 
those  who  stayed  at  home  and  received  tlme- 
afcd-a-half  for  their  war  work. 

charges    DISCRIMINATION 

Since  agriculture  has  received  but  about 
one-eighth  of  the  Increase  of  the  national 
income  since  1939,  It  has  become  apparent 
that  no  abnormal  earnings  are  accruing  to 
farmers  and  that  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
Industrial  workers  of  this  Nation  should  have 
a  portion  of  their  grocery  bill  paid  by  the 
whole  of  the  taxpaylng  public. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
seen  fit  to  slap  a  ceiling  price  on  bogs  after 
the  work  has  been  done,  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  has  far-reaching  Influence.  For 
Instance,  the  price  of  corn  was  established  at 
a  trifle  above  |1  a  bushel  after  It  was  pro- 
duced, which  may  have  given  the  Idea  that 
farmers  would  go  ahead,  anyway.  Oelllngs 
were  placed  on  beef,  which.  In  effect,  la  a  top 
on  live  cattle.  The  program  outlined  by  the 
Government  for  the  coming  year  aeekB  an  In- 
crease of  19  percent  In  cattle  alatighterlng  and 
a  3-percent  Increase  tn  com. 

WARNS  or  FOTURB 

Certainly  corn  ceilings  at  around  $1  a 
bushel  Is  small  Incentive  for  expansion,  and 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  cattle  Industry 
knows  that  but  few  cattle  are  coming  to  the 
Corn  Belt  feed  lots.  While  increased  cattle 
slaughter  Is  now  recorded,  let  no  one  be  mis- 
led, for  in  this  act  the  public  Is  eating  well 
Into  next  year's  supply  of  beef  about  8  months 
In  advance  of  normal  procedure. 

Farmers  are  patriotic  in  times  of  peace  and 
In  times  of  war.  but  at  the  same  time  they, 
too.  are  caught  in  the  entangling  mesh  of 
heavy  taxation  and  support  of  public  affairs. 
Ten  years  ago  farmers  produced  and  sold  hogs 
at  around  3  cents  a  pound,  when  the  streets 
were  worn  thin  by  the  shuffling  feet  of  the 
unemployed.  Today  they  are  asked  to  feed 
a  nation  of  workers  who  are  now  paying  by 
far  the  smallest  percentage  of  their  income 
In  all  history  for  food,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  lose  the  free  Initiative  that  has  character- 
ized agriculture. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

or  PENNBTLVANM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  consent, 


which  I  have  received  from  the  House. 
I  am  presentinglor  insertion  in  the  Coir- 
ctEssiONAL  Rkcom)  an  editorial  published 
on  October  4  in  the  Philadelphia  Eve> 
ning  Bulletin: 

oovxRNidirr  awd  mxjsnnaa 

The  Republican  leader  of  the  House.  Josiph 
W.  Martin.  Jr.,  cites  Oovemment  ownership 
of  many  defense  plants  as  a  [xxslble  threat 
to  the  futuae  of  free  enterprise.  He  promlaes 
that  Congress  will  be  on  guard  against  the 
encroachments  of  Government  bureaucrats, 
who  are  suspected  of  designs  on  our  system 
of  private  ownership. 

No  Government  bureaucrat  brought  about 
the  investment  of  public  money  In  defenee 
plants.  Private  capital,  for  understandable 
reasons,  did  not  wish  to  risk  funds  in  the  cre- 
ation of  large  Industrial  capacity  which  might 
be  of  no  use  after  the  war.  Since  an  expan- 
sion was  absolutely  necessary  If  the  Nation 
was  to  be  defended,  the  Government  had  to 
put  up  the  money. 

There  Is  little  use  In  tr3rlng  to  read  ldeologi> 
cal  motives  Into  the  expansion  of  oovem- 
ment activities  In  wartime.  Such  a  growth  ot 
Federal  power  la  Inevitable. 

Representative  Martin  retlecta  the  general 
desire  of  most  Americans  that  our  expanded 
industrial  capacity  shall  be  used  by  prlvat« 
enterprise  after  the  war.  But  scheming  bu- 
reaucrats are  not  going  to  be  the  main  ob- 
stacle. If  private  business  shows  that  It  can 
use  our  Increased  plant  and  machinery  to 
give  Jobs  to  millions  and  raise  our  standard 
of  living,  no  bureaucrat  will  sUnd  a  chance 
of  blocking  such  a  program.  Only  when  busi- 
ness declines  the  chaUenge  will  Government 
step  in. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  HCW  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKBENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  October  7,  1943 

Mr .  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  suggested  that  there 
be  an  increase  of  six  to  ten  dollars  per 
proof-gallon  on  distilled  spirits.  Ten 
dollars  per  proof-gallon  would  mean  a 
tax  of  $2.50  per  quart  of  lOO-proof  spirits. 

As  one  who  has  lived  through  the  hor- 
rors of  prohibition,  I  want  no  recru- 
descence of  wholesale  bootlegging  and 
moonshine.  I  feel  that  this  drastic  in- 
crease would  be  sufficient  incentive  to 
bring  about  the  return  of  bath-tub  gin, 
ginger  jake,  hair-tonic  rye.  and  needled 
beer.  Bootlegging  would  be  revived  on 
a  huge  scale,  and  I  question  whether  the 
Treasury  Department  would  get  a  dollar 
of  Increased  revenue.  The  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
think  most  maturely  before  bringing 
about  this  enormous  increase.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  tax  recently  was 
increased  from  four  to  six  dollars,  and 
now  it  is  proposed  to  increase  It  to  $10. 

The  whisky  industry  has  been  produc- 
ing solely  for  the  war  effort.  All  distillers 
are  making  alcohol  for  rubber  and 
smokeless  powder.  There  Is  probably 
only  a  year  and  a  half's  supply  of  potable 
whisky.    Beverage  whisky,  both  rye  and 
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bourbon,  is  mighty  scarce.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  a.s  the  supply  of  whisky  di- 
minishes, the  greater  the  bootlegging 
racket  becomes.  That  was  indeed  the 
lesson  of  prohibition.  It  was  the  absolute 
scarcity  of  lepal  liquor  that  gave  rise  to 
Al  Capone's  a5cendancy. 

Because  of  the  1'2  years'  supply,  the 
sales,  of  necessity,  will  be  at  low  ebb.  I 
do  not  understand  how  the  Treasury  ex- 
pects to  get  increased  revenue,  especially, 
if  illegal  liquor  will  take  the  place  of 
legal  liquoi. 

In  th^  fiscal  year  1942,  the  collection 
of  excise  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  ex- 
ceeded in  the  beginning  $1,000,000,000. 
This  was  an  increase  of  33*3  percent  o\er 
1941  In  the  fiscal  year  1943.  there  was 
another  40 -percent  increase  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the!=e  taxes,  the  total  being 
$1,423,481.  That  is  a  rather  tidy  sum  to 
get  out  of  liquor.  While  it  may  be  true 
that  the  trafiSc  can  stand  some  increase, 
it  cannot  stand  increases  up  to  $10. 

Furthermore,  Cuba  is  not  so  far  from 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a  } 
stone's  throw  by  airplane.  Neutral  spir- 
its can  be  manufactured  quite  cheaply  in 
Cuba,  and  the  inducements  for  bootleg- 
gers to  run  rum  to  the  United  States 
would  be  great. 

The  distillers  asked  recently  for  a  fur- 
lough to  enable  them  to  make  a  small 
quantity  of  potable  liquor  so  as  to  replete 
the  diminishing  supply.  They  were  de- 
nied this  right,  although  Cuban  and 
Puerto  Rican  rvmi  distillers  were  bring- 
ing in  their  liquor  in  vast  quantities.  In 
fact.  Cuba  has  increased  her  alcohol  pro- 
duction, which  was  twenty-five  to  thirty 
million  gallons  a  year  to  seventy  million 
a  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  more  than 
100  percent.  This  increase  has  been  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  distilling  com- 
panies. 

Furthermore,  large  quantities  of  te- 
quila have  been  imported  from  Mexico. 

PICHIBrnON   AGAIN  ON  THE  RAMPAGX 

The  prohibitionists  are  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  national  dryness  not  by  any 
cataclysmic  change  like  the  eighteenth 
amendment.  They  are  striking  with 
might  and  main,  inch  by  inch,  as  it  were, 
by  means  of  local  options.  Township  af- 
ter township,  county  after  county  are 
being  conquered.  Liberal  and  responsi- 
ble men  everywhere  should  be  on  their 
guard.  It  is  dangerous  to  say.  "It  cannot 
happen  again."  They  ignore  the  evident 
signs  of  danger.  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 
are  old  offenders  and  remain  dry,  but  76 
out  of  120  Kentucky  counties  have  been 
"dried  up"  by  local  options. 

One-half  of  the  54  counties  of  Texas 
have  voted  dry.  In  North  Carolina  and 
Utah  there  is  dangerous  support  of  en- 
larged prohibition  forces.  The  prohibi- 
tionists do  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage 
of  the  men  in  the  armed  forces  who  are 
not  home  to  vote.  Just  like  in  the  last 
war.  many  of  the  men  who  might  have 
voted  against  local  option  or  local  pro- 
hibition are  on  the  high  seas  or  in  war 
theaters  of  operation  or  in  cantonments. 
The  drys  use  the  slogan  "Protect  the 
young  men  in  the  armed  forces."  These 
men  really  need  protection  against  the 
blue  noses. 

The  mcrease  of  taxes,  as  aforesaid, 
would  cause  a  revival  of  hijacking  and 
bootlegging,  play  right  into  the  hands 


of  the  drys.  This  is  the  type  of  ammu- 
nition that  the  drys  can  readily  use. 
They  take  political  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  juke  joints,  moonshining,  and 
hip-pocket  flasks. 

I  have  an  interesting  letter  sent  by  the 
publisher  of  Liberty  magazine  to  the  con- 
ference of  alcoholic  beverage  industries. 

August  3,   1943 
Mr.  Frank  Kane. 

Conference  of  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Industries.  New  York.  S  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Fane:  In  the  Vox  Pop  column  of 
the  May  8,  1943.  issue  of  Liberty  magazine,  a 
letter   from    one   of    our    readers    wa.-    repro- 
duced, the  text  of  the  letter  being  as  follov.-s: 

"Brooklyn  N.  Y 

"I  want  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  sol- 
diers and  sailers — officers  are  the  worst  of- 
fenders—visiting night  clubs  and  wasting 
their  time  and  money — drinking  and  watch- 
ing floor  shows. 

"Thefe  should  be  a  rule  that  men  in  uni- 
form could  not  be  admitted  to  such  places 
for  the  duration. 

"R.  C.  Winston  " 

The  first  10  days  following,  over  800  letters 
had  been  received,  largely  from  servicemen. 
and  in  the  next  month  another  thousand 
letters  came  in  from  all  over  the  world. 

There  were  lots  of  V-mail  letters,  and  there 
were  some  letters  from  wives  and  mothers  of 
servicemen,  and  letters  from  fighters  back 
home  in  hospitals.  These  letters  were  unan- 
imous against  the  viewpoint  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Winston,  and  in  reading  them  you  got  a  clear 
understanding  of  fighting  men  and  their 
families  taking  this  item  not  as  an  end  in 
Itself,  but  as  exemplifying  a  viewpoint  to- 
ward their  rights  as  citizens. 

I  am  calling  this  to  your  attention  with 
the  thought  that  you  will  undoubtedly  be 
Interested  in  the  violent  reaction  on  the  part 
of  men  In  uniform  against  any  attempt  to 
legislate  away  their  liberties  in  their  absence. 
Reading  these  letters,  one  cannot  fail  to  real- 
ize how  resentful  these  men  would  be  if  we 
were  to  permit  prohibitionists  to  bring  back 
a  repetition  of  the  Volstead  era.  One  of  the 
letter  writers  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  ofBclal  news- 
paper of  the  A.  E.  P.,  with  the  following  para- 
graph encircled: 

"We  can  remember  the  days  of  prohibition, 
when  moonshine  whisky  made  fortunes  for 
bootleggers,  crooked  politicians,  and  dishonest 
police  officials.  As  a  result,  we  claim  we  know 
what  we  want  in  the  way  of  liquor  legisla- 
tion and  feel  those  at  home  should  wait  until 
we  return  before  initiating  further  legislat:on 
on  liquor  control." 

I  think  that  one  paragraph  capably  sums 
up  their  attitude  toward  prohibition  activ- 
ity at  this  time. 

Best  regards. 

Yours  very  truly, 

LiBEHTT  Magazine, 
Paul  Hunter.  Publisher. 

Furthermore,  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
peat part  of  a  statement  that  appeared 
in  the  book.  Under  Cover,  by  John  Carl- 
son, published  by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
I  insert  parts  of  pages  516  and  517 
thereof: 

Nazi  agents  will  miss  no  trick  to  foment 
discord.  The  current  cries  and  agitation  of 
the  drys  to  bring  back  prohibition — and 
with  it  "hootch"  and  its  effect  on  war 
morale — Is  highly  pleasing  to  the  Na:'l3. 
Their  agent  In  Switzerland,  "Dr."  Robert 
Herccd,  Is  secretary  of  the  Nazi-subsidized 
International  Bureau  Against  Alcoholism. 
Hercod  wornied  his  way  Into  the  confidence 
of  Americans  and  became  correspondent 
for  The  Voice,  organ  of  the  Board  of  Temper- 
ance Union  of  the  Methodist  Church;  as  well 
as  the  American  Issue  and  the  Union  Signal. 
ofBclal  organs  of  the  Antisaloon  League  and 


the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
Hercod's  Nazi  prcp-^ganda  crept  into  numer- 
ous articles  he  wrute  for  American  consump- 
tion. 

Quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  sneak  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  Nazi  agents  spread 
abdUt  the  He  that  the  surprise  attack  was 
due  to  th.  lact  that  our  men  were  in  a 
drunken  stupor — a  He  which  was  believed 
in  and  disseminated  by  some  prohibitionist 
lacticns.  And  bootleg  Americanism  on  be- 
half of  prohibition  has  been  propagated  con- 
sLstently  by  Kull^:-on's  Beacon  Light.  G.u- 
uer's  Publicity  and  Wmrod's  Defender. 

Captain  Edward  Page  Gaston,  reserve  offi- 
cer and  director  of  the  World  Prohibition 
Frderation,  helped  promote  the  dry  cause 
in  Washington.  I  first  interviewed  Gaston, 
1'. under  of  the  Pan-iot  Guard  of  America  in 
1940,  in  New  York,  and  after  I  had  told  of 
my  membership  in  the  MoblHzers  and  the 
Natlunalift  Party,  he  commended  me  as  an 
"upsiandsng  young  American  who  loves  his 
r  )untry  ■'  He  then  offered  to  speak  for  the 
Mobiliiers,  gratis,  or  any  other  patriotic 
t;ioup  I  named  1  interviewed  him  again  in 
Washington  in  February  1943,  and  learned 
that  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  Herccd, 
whom  he  had  met  in  Pans. 

Certain  prominent  drys  were  mentioned  as 
his  (Gaston's)  supporters. 


An  Act  of  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

AN   ACT   OF   JUSTICE 

Repeal  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Mngnuson-Andrews  bill  now 
before  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Immigration,  would  be  an  act  both  just  and 
gracious.  The  Chinese  people  are  our  allies 
in  war.  They  have  won  the  admiration  of 
Americans  by  their  gallant  struggle  against 
the  more  powerfully  armed  forces  of  Japan. 
An  awakened  China  in  the  postwar  period 
promises  to  be  a  powerful  Influence  in  world 
affairs.  If  the  world  is  to  live  at  peace,  there 
must  be  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident. 

More  than  60  years  ago  this  country  raised 
a  barrier  acalnst  Chinese  Immigration.  It 
has  been  continued  ever  since.  The  barrier 
became  necessary  because  employers  of  labor 
In  this  country  sought  to  enrich  themselves 
by  the  importation  of  Chinese  coolie  labor. 
The  coolies  were  brought  in  by  the  thousands, 
until  the  people  of  the  West  cried  out  against 
the  practice.  This  coolie  labor  was  willing  to 
work  for  far  less  than  our  own  workmen.  It 
worked  longer  hours  and  lived  on  less  food. 
It  was  a  threat  to  American  standards  of  liv- 
ing 

Repeal  of  the  exclusion  laws  today  dees  not 
mean  lifting  the  bar  to  unlimited  immigra- 
tion. It  means  placing  the  Chinese  on  the 
same  footing  with  other  nations,  under  the 
immigration  quota  system,  which  limits  im- 
migration from  all  other  countries.  Indeed, 
the  number  of  Chinese  who  would  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  this  country  as  immigrants 
would  be  limited  to  105  a  year.  Not  by  the 
wilde.-t  stretch  of  imagination  could  this 
number  affect  the  living  standards  of  the 
American  people. 

Representative  M'iONusoN,  of  Washington, 
Democrat,  introduced  his  repeal  bill  last  April, 
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and  Senator  Andrews,  of  Florida,  Democrat, 
offered  the  same  measure  In  the  Senate  last 
week.  No  good  reason  exists  for  delay  by  Con- 
gress. Many  reasons  can  be  found  for  prompt 
action.  The  first  Is  the  reaioval  of  a  stigma 
against  the  Chinese  people,  which  qiUte  nat- 
urally rankles  In  the  hearts  of  Chinese  leaders. 
A  second  lies  In  the  fact  that  China  of  the 
future  is  bound  to  be  a  great  field  for  the 
expansion  of  International  trade,  of  which 
the  United  States  should  have  Its  full  share. 

The  peoples  of  the  Orient  are  stirring.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  the  Chinese  will  make  great  strides.  All 
that  can  be  done  in  reason  to  help  cement  the 
friendship  between  the  East  and  the  West 
should  be  done — If  a  future  war,  perhaps 
more  devastating  than  even  that  of  today.  Is 
to  be  avoided 

This  country,  becatise  of  the  tremendous 
flood  of  Immigration  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  which  was  bringing  to  these  shores 
more  than  a  million  aliens  each  year,  adopted 
the  quota  system,  under  which  each  foreign 
nation  is  limited  In  the  number  of  persons 
it  may  send  here.  Today  the  maximum  Im- 
migration possible  in  any  one  year  Is  153.774 
persons.  The  Magnuson-Andrews  bUl  does 
not  seek  In  any  way  to  break  down  the  quota 
system.  It  merely  extends  It  to  the  Chinese. 
To  do  this  now — not  waiting  until  pressure 
after  the  war — would  be  a  friendly  act  that 
would  be  appreciated. 


Qiiaif  0 — Water  and  Polio 


dtles  down  the  minols  and  BCsatsslppl  Riv«n. 
Chicago  should  be  told  what  Its  obligation  Is. 
It  should  be  told  that  It  must  pin-lfy  Its 
sewage  before  emptying  It  Into  an  Interstate 
and  navigable  watercourse. 

If  Chicago  does  this,  danger  trom  water- 
borne  epidemics  will  cease— and  the  whole 
health  argument  for  diversion  will  be  'un- 
necessary. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKJ 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  October  7.  1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
f:om  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1943: 

CHICAGO— WATKB   AND    POUO 

Chicago  has  thought  up  a  new  "reafion" 
for  demanding  diversion  of  more  water  from 
Lake  Michigan. 

Tests  of  water  in  the  drainage  canal, 
spokesmen  say.  show  the  presence  of  the 
infantlle-paralirsls  virus.  If  Chicago  Is  to  be 
saved  from  an  epidemic  of  the  diaease.  It  is 
added,  sewage  must  be  flushed  more  rapidly 
Into  the  Mississippi 

This  Is  Just  another  of  those  arguments, 
and  the  House  Rivers  and  HBrbors  Commit- 
tee should  recognize  It  as  such.  If  the  polio- 
myelitis virus  is  dangerous  In  water,  there 
surely  Is  no  national  advantage  In  speeding 
It  down  a  river  lined  on  both  shores  by  hun- 
dreds of  cities  and  villages. 

The  best  that  diversion  could  do  would 
be  to  help  Chicago  at  the  expense  of  other 
Cities  The  argument  Is  as  empty  and  as 
selfishly  conceived  as  all  the  other  arguments 
brought  forward  by  the  Illinois  metropolis 

There  Is  Just  one  proper  way  to  handle 
sewage — and  that  Is  so  to  treat  It  that  it  Is 
harmless.  Chicago,  defeated  year  after  year 
In  Its  diversion  attempts,  has  made  a  start 
at  such  treatment— using  Federal  work-relief 
money  for  the  worthy  purpose.  What  It 
should  now  do — Just  as  other  Lake  Michigan 
cities  have  to  do  or  should  do — is  to  use 
some  of  Its  own  money  to  complete  modern 
sewage -disposal  facilities. 

Nobody  wants  Chicago  to  have  an  epidemic 
of  infantile  paralysis  or  any  other  epidemic. 
Neither  does  anybody  want  epidemics  to  visit 


No  Entanrlements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF  TENNESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEICTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1943 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recobd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  Parkersburg  News 
of  September  26, 1943: 

NO    KNTANOLXICXMTS 

Inspired  by  International  star-gazers,  ad- 
ministration leaders,  and  a  must  bill,  the 
House  ignored  the  advice  of  Washington, 
scrapped  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  ignored  the 
real  wishes  of  the  American  people,  and  pre- 
pared a  bed  In  which  John  Bull  and  Uncle 
Sam  will  retire. 

When  these  gentlemen  emerge  from  the 
bedroom,  Winston  Spencer  ChurchlU  wlU  be 
wearing  Uncle  Sam's  trousers,  with  the  money 
In  the  pockets,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  will 
be  clad  In  a  brief  pair  of  shorts,  clutching  an 
armload  of  promissory  notes  and  a  few  hun- 
dred billion  dollars  In  war  debts.  The  prom- 
issory notes  will  be  as  worthless  as  the  First 
World  War  debt,  but  the  few  hundred  billion 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Having  Just  returned  from  a  vacation  In 
which  the  various  Members  of  Congress  had 
an  opportunity  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  down- 
to-earth  men  and  women,  and  returning  to 
their  duties  with  the  real  impressions  and 
wishes  of  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens,  they 
should  not  be  Influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
a  few  prominent  citizens  who  gained  their 
Impressions  from  top-notch  radio  commenta- 
tors and  columnists  who  do  so  much  of  the 
thinking  for  our  people,  and  feed  the  same 
brand  of  soothing  sirup  little  men  who  were 
never  elected  to  office  si>oon  out. 

The  average  American  citlaen  Is  not  ad- 
verse to  sharing  hU  blessings.  However,  he 
does  not  want  to  go  out  and  police  the  world, 
feed  the  world,  lower  tariff  walls,  and  destroy 
his  own  way  of  life  to  do  so.  His  main  wish 
Is  to  win  the  war,  bring  our  boys  back  home 
and  forget  the  entire  sorry  mess.  He  does  not 
want  any  part  of  WaixacCb  milk  route  other 
than  to  see  that  the  needy  and  undernour- 
ished children  and  aged  of  the  United  States 
receive  enough  to  eat,  cover  tl-.elr  nakedness, 
and  have  a  place  to  shelter  them  from  the 
storms.  They  prefer  to  do  that  themselves  if 
this  Government  will  allow  them  to  work  and 
not  destroy  our  economic  structure  by  try- 
ing to  provide  for  nations  which  have  been 
at  war  for  over  a  thousand  years.  Nor  to 
protect  any  boundary  lines  for  nations  who 
have  held  millions  of  people  In  thralldom  for 
the  last  few  hiwdred  years.  And  they  also 
want  to  see  the  rest  of  the  world  devote  the 
first  few  years  of  peace  tn  raising  the  food  and 
fiber  to  clothe  and  feed  themselves  Instead  of 
having  Uncle  Sam  do  it  while  they  rehabili- 
tate themselves  so  they  may  compete  with  the 
United  States  for  world  trade. 


There  will  be  many  upsets  In  world  ceoDo 
omy  and  dominance  coming  out  of  thU  war. 
England  will  emerge  as  top  dog.  The  con- 
quest of  Africa  assured  the  world  of  that. 
With  that  vast  empire  added  to  her  domin- 
ions an  undreamed  reservoir  o(  raw  mate- 
rials will  fall  within  her  control  and  any 
one  who  knows  England  knows  how  this  ma- 
terial will  be  used.  If  the  destrM  to  bold 
the  former  French  territory  In  Africa  for 
England,  will  the  United  State*  be  expected 
to  clean  up  that  mess? 

From  all  Indications  Russia  will  become 
top  dog  In  Europe  If  she  revives  the  old 
czarlst  ambition  of  going  through  Afghan- 
istan and  taking  India,  will  the  United  Sutes 
l>e  supposed  to  clean  that  up?  Can  you  pic- 
ture the  English  Hon  taking  a  nice  Juicy 
bone  from  the  Russian  bear  with  the  Amer- 
ican eagle  acting  as  referee?  What  will 
India  du?  Will  we  aid  Britain  In  holding 
400,000,000  people  In  thralldom?  If  this  Is 
a  war  for  true  democracy  will  England  hold 
India  after  it  ends,  or  will  the  right  of  self 
determination  be  granted  India?  If  so,  will 
we  help  whip  India  Into  line  for  the  English 
yoke?  Winston  Churchill  has  declared  that 
he  was  not  elected  as  Prime  Minister  to  die- 
solve  the  British  Empire.  That  is  sufBclent 
warning,  to  anyone  who  can  read  or  think 
or  hear,  of  England's  post-war  ambition. 
However,  nothing  has  ever  emanated  from 
our  own  Government  as  to  what  we  wUl  do 
about  that. 

Will  the  Dutch  East  Indies  be  returned  to 
Holland  against  the  wishes  of  the  Inhabttanffe 
of  those  treasure  houses  In  the  South  Pacific, 
or  will  the  Inhabitants  be  allowed  to  deter- 
mine the  form  of  government  they  wish  to 
follow,  or  whether  they  will  be  allowed  to  , 
govern  themselves? 

These  are  questions  which  should  be  an- 
swered by  our  own  Oovsmment,  not  after 
the  war  Is  won  but  before  any  world  peace 
plans  are  formulated  and  thnist  upon  an 
unwilling  people.  Those  who  claim  that 
cltiaens  of  the  United  SUtes  are  willing  to 
asstime  this  responsibility  do  not  know 
what  they  are  t^ilking  about.  Barry  Bop- 
kins  may  have  been  right  when  be  said  the 
people  were  "too  damned  dtimb"  to  uzkler- 
stand,  but  they  are  not  too  damned  dumb 
to  understand  that  this  Nation  Is  not  either 
able  or  willing  to  feed,  clothe,  and  police  the 
world. 

Why  not  win  this  war,  disarm  the  gang- 
ster nations  and  turn  them  over  to  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  wash  our  hands  of  the  entire 
mess?  If  Europe  and  Asia  cannot  handle 
two  hundred  million  Germans.  Japs,  and 
Italians,  let  Europe  and  Asia  suffer  the  con- 
sf.'quence  and  not  saddle  their  burdens  on 
the  United  SUtes  for  the  third  time.  This 
is  no  time  to  destroy  our  ways  of  life  and 
the  things  our  forefathers  have  fought  to 
preserve  and  obtain  for  us  over  a  period  of 
175  years. 

Forget  all  First  World  War  debts.  The 
debtors  never  Intended  to  pay  them  at  the 
time  they  were  contracted,  and  by  all  means 
give  a  receipt  in  full  for  lease-lend.  Then 
we  will  not  be  called  Uncle  Bhylock  toy  the 
nations  we  save. 

Keep  a  standing  army  of  8,000,000  men — 
maintain  a  two-ocean  navy  and  do  not  turn 
cur  millions  of  returning  soldiers  and  saU- 
ors  loose  to  stand  In  bread  lines  and  be  fed 
by  community  soup  kitchens  while  they 
search  In  vain  for  Job*.  Bather,  let  the 
American  people  set  to  work,  protected  by 
the  provisions  of  oar  own  Oonstltntlon.  In- 
stead of  the  sick  tbeorle*  of  the  Ifev  Deal, 
diechsrge  our  national  obUgatlona,  and  re- 
store our  way  of  life.  Amerlean  Industry 
and  labor  can  accomplish  that  miracle  and 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility. And  these  groups  will  be 
backed  by  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  these  days  of  bitter  quarrels  between 
bureaus  and  Congress;  bureaus  and  bureaus. 
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the  Prefcident  and  Congress,  labor  and  cap- 
ital, race  riots  and  racial  groups,  friction 
and  divisions  within  our  own  country  will 
only  aid  the  enemy.  Peace  talk  and  plans 
before  the  war  Is  won  are  Just  as  deplorable 
and  criminal  as  over-confidence  and  op- 
timism caused  by  a  few  victories. 

It  would  seem  that  a  statement  of  the 
Intention  of  the  administration  Is  due  the 
American  people  at  this  time  instead  of 
after  the  war.  It  would  be  better  to  forget 
these  controversial  Issues  and  concentrate 
on  winning  the  war  and  saving  America  for 
Americans. 

We  wonder  what  the  Senate  will  dc  with 
this  hot  potato. 


Good  for  Men,  Too 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1943 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  criti- 
cism is  heaped  upon  the  fourth  estate. 
Some  of  it,  of  course,  is  entirely  justified. 
-It  is  encouraging  to  me  tc  be  able  to  have 
the  following  included,  by  unanimous 
consent,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 
It  Is  good  advice,  intended  for  the  women 
of  America,  but  good  for  men,  too: 

THK  CENTLEH  SEX — KXEPINO  tJP  WITH  CONGRESS 

(By  Mai  Vina  Lindsay) 

(A  resolution  for  any  woman  who  doesn't 
think  the  country  should  be  "turned  over  to 
the  politicians.") 

I  resolve  to  write  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress  at  least  one  letter  to  a  Senator  or  a 
Representative  expressing  my  views  on  some 
Important  legislation.    I  will  do  this — 

Because  whether  or  not  I  have  a  vote,  I  do 
have  a  voice,  and  it  Is  my  obligation  as  a 
member  of  a  democracy  to  assert  that  voice. 

Because  with  so  many  men  absent  in  war 
service,  it  Is  my  special  responsibility  to  take 
a  part  In  government  at  home. 

Because  one  of  the  causes  contributing  to 
Rome's  decline  was  the  fact  that  men  citizens 
were  away  in  battle  so  much  of  the  time  and 
women  were  either  so  politically  inept  or  bo 
engrossed  In  their  personal  affairs  that  they 
let  the  control  of  the  farms  and  the  govern- 
ment get  Into  the  hands  of  usurers  and  poli- 
ticians 

Because  the  Fascist  virus,  as  Herbert  L. 
Matthews  points  out  In  the  recent  book,  The 
Fruits  of  Fascism,  developed  in  a  political 
vacuum  caused  toy  the  Italian  people's  In- 
difference to  political  affairs. 

Because  the  German  people  have  succes- 
sively been  under  the  heels  of  the  Prussian 
milltarisU  and  the  Nazis,  and  precipitated 
two  tragic  wars  on  themselves  and  on  the 
world,  due  to  their  long-continued  failure  to 
take  any  luterest  or  hand  In  governing  them- 
selves. 

Because  Congress  at  this  session  will  deal 
with  matters  of  tremendous  importance,  mat- 
ters vitally  affecting  my  life  and  the  lives  of 
those  who  come  after  me. 

Because  Its  action  on  peace  plans  and  this 
Nation's  post-war  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries will  make  it  an  Instrument  of  destiny 
In  the  world,  and  because  I  mtist  necessarily 
share  the  responsibility  for  whatever  action 
it  takes. 

Because  I  have  no  right  to  remain  sUent 
and  disinterested  now  and  sit  back  later  and 
say  complacently.  "Congress  was  to  blame." 


Because  If  everybody  thought,  "I  am  only 
one  and  no  one  will  pay  any  attention  to 
what  I  say,"  we  would  cease  to  have  repre- 
sentative government. 

Because  Members  of  Congress  who  take 
courageous,  unselfish,  enlightened  stands — 
often  against  personal  interest — need  the 
encouragement  and  approval  of  citizens  who 
understand  and  appreciate  what  they  are 
doing;  and  because  the  bolstering  of  a  man's 
confidence  stimulates  his  creative  power. 

Because  Members  of  Congress  wiio  are  \\n- 
decided  on  momentous  issues  may  be  helped 
in  making  up  their  minds  by  the  response 
from  citizens. 

Because  in  a  time  of  war  wiien  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  must  be  nec- 
essarily dominant,  the  legislative  branch 
should  be  strengthened — and  my  interest  in 
It  may  help  In  a  small  way  to  do  this. 

Because  in  the  controversial  is-sucs  to  be 
decided  In  this  session  Congress  will  re- 
ceive tons  of  form  and  rubber-stamp  letters 
from  pressure  groups  and  special  interests. 
and  because  a  single  independent  letter  from 
a  conscientious  citizen  will  have  Just  that 
much  more  meaning. 

Becatise  throughout  the  Nation  the  vmin- 
formed.  the  misinformed,  the  prejudiced,  and 
the  ignorant,  egged  on  by  demagogues,  will 
be  expressing  themselves  to  Congress,  and 
because  a  letter  from  me,  if  dictated  by  con- 
scientious thought  and  honest  conviction, 
may  help  to  tilt  the  scales  on  the  side  of 
reason. 

Because  I  myself  need  the  practice  and  the 
discipline  of  participating  in  government. 

Because  by  writing  a  letter  to  Congress  I 
will  be  sharing  its  perplexities  and  its 
burdens — Instead  of  standing  aloof  as  a  carp- 
ing, critical  onlooker — and  because  my  own 
heart  and  mind  will  be  enlarged  by  the  ex- 
perience and  I  win  feel  more  thoroughly  a 
part  of  my  Nation,  and  know  In  fuller  meas- 
ure the  blessing  of  being  a  free-speaking 
citizen  of  a  democracy. 


The  Present  Food  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobei  7,  1943 

Mr,  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  received  recommendations  of  the 
Michigan  Pood  Conference,  an  organi- 
zation of  farmers,  processors  and  dis- 
tributors, who  met  at  Lansing,  Mich. 

One  of  their  recommendations  is  "uni- 
fication of  the  whole  food  production, 
processing,  and  distribution  program 
imder  one  Goverrunent  agency,"  as 
recommended  in  H.  R.  2739,  known  as 
the  Jenkins  bill,  and  H.  R.  2837.  known  as 
the  Pulmer  bill. 

The  people  are  looking  to  Congress  for 
a  remedy  in  the  tangled  and  oppressive 
food  situation.  Our  food  problem  is 
plagued  with  the  same  muddled  frustra- 
tion which  the  Baruch  committee  de- 
scribed in  the  rubber  fiasco  as  "admin- 
istrative procrastination,  indecision,  con- 
flict of  authority,  clash  of  personalities, 
lack  of  understanding,  and  failure  to 
act."  Congress  did  provide  relief  in  the 
rubber  famine  by  passing  a  bill  in  July  of 
1942  requesting  the  President  to  appoint 
a  committee  for  the  production  of  syn- 
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thetic  rubber,  which  resulted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  William  Jeffers,  who 
brought  order  out  of  chaos  in  our  mud- 
dled rubber  situation. 

The  people  are  looking  to  Congress  to 
pur.nie  the  same  course  in  providing  a 
solution  to  the  present  food  crisis  in 
which  10  or  more  agencies  are  all  thwart- 
ing not  only  each  other  but  every  other 
agency  in  the  production,  processing,  and 
distribution  of  food.  Congress  now  has 
before  it  a  great  opportunity  for  con- 
structive action.  The  people  are  looking 
to  Congress  for  this  action  and  one  of  the 
bigge.^t  steps  in  that  direction  will  be  an 
early  passage  of  the  Fulmer  bill,  unify- 
ing the  production,  processing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  for  our  fighting  forces 
and  the  American  people. 

The  following  recommendations  are 
in  line  with  that  ideal,  and  express  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  problems  confronting  us: 

Recommendations  of  the  Michigan  Food 
Conference  of  Farmers,  Processors,  and 
dlstthbutors.  august  9,  1943,  at  lansing, 
Mich. 

preamble 

Ill-advired  activities  and  propaganda  by 
various  ngeiicies,  public  and  private,  are  re- 
sulting in  pros.;rams  that  are  adversely  affect- 
ing production,  distribution,  and  processing 
of  food.  Producers,  processors,  and  distribu- 
tors of  food  are  experiencing  unnecessary 
costs  and  hindrances  as  the  result  of  unwar- 
ranted and  destructive  machinations  and 
bunding.  All  of  this  Is  resulting  In  higher 
prices  to  and  less  food  for  the  consumer. 

The  situation  has  reached  a  stage  where  all 
food  industry  groups  are  being  obstructed 
seriously,  with  resulting  discouragements  In 
their  ellorts  to  grow,  process,  and  distribute 
food  lor  cur  armed  forces,  our  allies,  and  for 
civilian  needs.  The  entire  food  program  will 
be  defeated  if  these  matters  are  not  corrected 
soon.  It  may  even  result  In  serious  food 
shortage,  with  accompanying  hunger  In  this 
country  and  the  starving  of  millions  in  for- 
eign lands  In  the  light  of  the  above,  the 
recommendations  of  the  conference  are: 

1.  Unification  of  the  whole  food  production, 
processing,  and  distribution  program  under 
one  Government  agency. 

2.  Recognition  of  all  branches  of  the  food 
industry  as  e.ssentlal  to  the  war  effort  to  the 
same  respect  and  to  the  same  degree  as  la 
the  production  and  handling  of  armaments. 

3.  Administration  of  a  price  program  on  the 
basis  of  encouraging  production,  and  elimi- 
nation of  price  ceilings  which  tend  to  have 
the  opposite  effect. 

4.  Solution  of  the  Inflation  problem  on  a 
constructive  basis  by  encouraging  production 
and  siphoning  off  the  ever-increasing  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  people 
through  taxes  and  enforced  savings  by  addi- 
tional purchases  of  War  bonds. 

5.  Elimination  of  subsidies  and  discontin- 
uing their  use  as  a  means  of  controlling  In- 
flation and  prices. 

6.  Requirement  that  Government  agencies 
making  announcements  affecting  the  food 
program  do  so  in  conformance  with  the  terms 
of  the  1942  Price  Control  Act,  and  only  after 
consulting  with  those  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tical pha.^es  of  food  production,  processing, 
and  distribution,  and  sincerely  receive  their 
suggestions. 

7.  A  return  to  constitutional  government 
with  the  Congress,  the  elected  representa- 
tive.s  of  the  people,  functioning  as  the  policy- 
making, legi-slative  branch  of  government,  a« 
opposed  to  government  by  directives  from  the 
administrative  branch. 

8.  Approval  for  all  essential  expenditures 
by  Government  for  the  prosecution  ol  the 
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war.  Elimination  of  the  waste  of  money 
and  duplication  of  effort  by  Government 
agencies,  or  permitted  by  them  In  the  war 
effort. 

Michigan  Food  Conference  of  Farm- 
ers, Processors,  and  Distributors, 
C.  L.  Brody,  Lansing,  chairman; 
Michigan  Allied  Dairy  Association; 
Michigan  Allied  Poultry  Indus- 
tries; Michigan  Bean  Shippers  As- 
sociation; Michigan  Canners  As- 
sociation; Michlgar  Chain  Stores 
Bureau;  Michigan  Elevator  Ex- 
change; Michigan  Feed  Manufac- 
turers Association;  Michigan  Inde- 
pendent Packers  Association; 
Michigan  Live  Stock  Exchange; 
Michigan  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion; Michigan  Potato  Growers  Ex- 
change; Michigan  Retail  Grocers 
Association;  Michigan  State  Farm 
Bureau;  Michigan  State  Orange; 
Michigan  State  Millers  Associa- 
tion; Midwest  Producers  Cream- 
eries, Inc.,  Michigan  district. 


Canadian  Feed  for  Livestock 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  letter  from  Judge 
Jones  to  the  majority  leader,  the  Hon- 
orable John  McCormack,  in  reference 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  155.  It  Is 
hoped  the  Ways  and  Means  Committe* 
will  give  this  resolution  immediate  con- 
sideration: 

War  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  October  1,  1941. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCosmack, 

Majority  Floor  Leader, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  McCoemack:  This  responds  to 
your  letter  dated  September  23,  1943,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  House  Joint  Resolution  155 
and  requesting  an  expression  of  views  with 
respect  to  the  resolution.  The  resolution 
would  suspend  for  a  period  of  90  days  all  im- 
port duties  on  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flax, 
or  hay,  or  products  thereof  imported  Into  the 
United  States  from  Canada,  to  be  used  as.  or 
as  a  constituent  part  of,  feed  for  livestock. 

The  objective  of  the  resolution  is  to  make 
feed  available  '.o  livestock  producers  In  the 
United  States  In  greater  quantities  and  at 
lower  prices.  During  recent  months  acute 
shortages  of  feed  have  developed  in  many 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  feed  prices 
have  advanced  sharply  as  supplies  have  been 
reduced  In  relation  to  livestock  numbers.  I 
am,  of  course,  strongly  In  favor  of  any  legis- 
lation which  would  be  effective  In  making 
available  to  producers  feed  In  greater  quan- 
tities or  at  lower  prices,  and  to  the  extent 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  155  would  be 
effective  In  this  respect,  I  favor  Its  enact- 
ment. 

During  the  12-month  period  ending 
July  31,  1943.  almost  100.000.000  bushels  of 
oats  and  barley  were  shipped  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States,  and  during  the  past 
a  months  about  20.000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  some  additional  quantities  of  oats  and 
barley  have  been  shipped  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada  for  use  as  livestock  feed. 
We  hope  that  during  the  coming  year  It  will 


be  possible  to  bring  In  aubatantlally  iarger 
quantities  of  grain  for  feed.  The  limiting 
factor  in  the  importation  of  grains  for  feed 
from  Canada,  however.  Is  transportation 
rather  than  price.  The  transportation  sit- 
uation Is  such  that  it  may  not  be  possible  t« 
bring  in  sufficient  supplies  from  Canada  to 
reduce  materiaUy  feed  grain  prices  in  the 
United  States  and  thereby  bring  about  lower 
feed  costs  to  livestock  producers.  However, 
any  additional  amoimt  that  might  be  brought 
In  would  be  helpful. 

I,  beUeve  that  a  brief  statement  of  my 
views  as  to  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the 
resolution  upon  each  of  the  commodities 
listed  would  be  helpful. 

Hay:  We  understand  that  there  are  some 
surplus  supplies  of  hay  near  the  border  lo 
eastern  Canada  This  hay  is  very  much 
needed  In  the  drought  areas  of  this  country. 
This  surplus  hay  cotild  be  used  particularly 
in  the  drought  area  of  Maryland.  Delaware. 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Removal  of  the 
duty  on  hay  would  tend  to  facilitate  the  im- 
portation of  hay  and  would,  we  believe,  be 
reflected  to  some  extent  in  lower  prices  to 
producers  of  livestock  products  in  this  coun- 
try. Since  this  hay  is  in  eastern  Canada  and 
the  principal  transportation  bottlenecks  on 
imports  from  Canada  are  In  connection  with 
feeds  brought  in  from  the  western  Provinces, 
we  believe  that  transportation  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  supplies  of  hay  which  might  lot 
obtained  from  eastern  Canada. 

Flax:  nax,  as  such,  is  not  used  as  feed  or 
as  an  ingredient  of  feed.  Moreover,  flaxseed 
18  seldom  used  as  feed  or  as  a  feed  Ingredient, 
and,  in  view  of  the  protein  feed  shortages  ex- 
isting in  Canada,  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
would  be  substantial  stocks  of  linaeed-oU 
meal  available  for  shipment  to  this  country. 
As  we  interpret  Hotise  Jo*nt  Resolution  155. 
the  exemption  from  duty  would  apply  only 
to  flaxseed  If  It  were  to  be  used  as  such  as 
feed  or  feed  Ingredient,  or  to  llnaeed  meal 
if  it  were  Imported  as  such  into  the 
United  States  for  use  as  feed.  In  other 
words,  the  exemption  would  not  apply  to 
flaxseed  imported  for  processing  into  oil 
and  linseed  meal.  Any  other  view  of  the 
meaning  of  the  bill  would  compel  the 
conclusion  that  wheat  for  milling  could  be 
entered  duty-free  since  mill  feed  is  an  im- 
portant product  of  the  mlUlng.  Even  if  the 
bill  were  amended  or  Interpreted  so  as  to 
exempt  flaxseed  Imports  from  import  duties, 
we  question  whether  livestock  producers  in 
this  country  would  be.  benefited  thereby.  In 
view  of  the  critical  shortage  of  protein  feeds 
in  this  country.  It  Is  probable  that  all  llnsee,d- 
oU  meal  produced  would  continue  to  sell  at 
the  ceiling  price  and,  therefore,  the  only  effect 
of  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  margins  of  flaxseed  processors  or 
dealers  or  to  Increase  the  price  that  otir 
processors  or  dealers  would  have  to  pay  in 
Canada  for  flaxseed. 

Rye:  We  have  on  hand  in  this  country 
substantial  stocks  of  rye  which  could  be 
used  as  feed  if  it  were  practicable  to  do  so. 
Rye.  however,  is  not  usually  regarded  as  de- 
sirable feed  for  dairy  cattle  or  breeding  herds. 
UntU  ways  and  means  are  foimd  of  using  at 
a  faster  rate  the  domesticaUy  produced  stocks 
of  rye,  there  may  not  be  much  Interest  in 
importing  rye  for  feed. 

Barley:  Barley  produced  In  panada  cannot 
be  exported  without  export  permits,  and 
on  September  21.  1943.  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment discontinued  the  issuance  of  export 
i  permits,  in  view  of  the  reduced  production 
of  barley  this  year  and  the  Increased  need 
for  this  grain  in  the  eastern  Provinces.  At 
the  present  time,  therefore,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  purchases  of  barley  to  be  made 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  in  effect. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  very  large  quanti- 
ties of  barley  wlU  be  made  avaUable  for  ex- 
portation to  this  country  prior  to  the  har- 
vesthig  of  the  next  crop.    The  Canadian  Gov- 


ernment has  Imposed  an  equallsatloB  f—  on 
barley  exports  to  tbia  country  which  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  the  oelltni  prto* 
la  Canada  and  the  market  price  in  the  United 
States  less  the  import  duty.  On  September 
21.  1943.  when  issuance  of  export  permits  was 
temporarUy  dlscontintied.  the  equalisation 
fee  being  leried  was  39  cents  (Canadian 
funds)  per  bushel  on  barley  shipped  from 
exit  ports  west  of  Fort  William  and  43  cents 
(Canadian  fimds)  per  bushel  on  barley 
shipped  from  Fort  William  and  exit  porta 
east  thereof.  It  wotUd  be  helpful  U  Oanad* 
could  flnd  it  possible  to  modify  the  equalisa- 
tion fee. 

Oats:  Substantial  quantities  of  oats  will  be 
avaUable  for  shipment  into  the  United  States 
from  Canada  but  here  again  the  supply  In 
Canada  and  transportation  fadlltiea  rather 
than  the  Import  duty  are  the  limiting  fac- 
tors. As  in  the  c  jk  at  bsriey.  an  aqtmllaatlon 
fee  is  also  being  collected  with  respect  to  oets 
and  removal  of  the  impart  duty  would  prob- 
ably merely  mean  an  Increase  In  the  equalisa- 
tion fee,  with  the  benefits  of  the  remoTsl  of 
duty  going  to  the  Canadian  prodticers.  The 
equalisation  fee  on  oats  has  been  Increasing 
gradually,  and  on  September  94.  IMS,  the 
amount  of  the  equalisation  fee  was  35  cents 
(Canadian  funds)  per  btishel  on  oats  brought 
in  from  exit  ports  west  ot  Port  WiUiam  and  34 
cents  (Canadian  funds)  per  btishel  on  oats 
brought  in  from  Fort  William  and  exit  porta 
east  thereof. 

Wheat:  To  facUitate  the  Importation  of 
wheat  for  feed,  the  President,  by  proclama- 
tion, issued  on  April  30,  1943  (No.  2584),  au- 
thorized the  Importation  from  Canada  ot 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  by  the  War  Pood  Ad- 
ministrator or  persons  designated  by  him 
without  regard  to  the  quota  limitations 
established  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, issued  May  38.  1941  (No.  3489)  The 
War  Pood  Administration,  through  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  Is  now  bringing 
into  this  country  for  use  as  feed  all  of  the 
wheat  for  which  we  have  been  able  to  arrange 
transportation.  This  wheat  Is  being  sold  at 
the  feed  wheat  prices  authorised  by  the 
CongresE;  that  Is,  on  the  basis  of  the  parity 
price  of  com. 

While  I  am  entirely  In  accord  with  the  ob- 
jective of  House  Joint  Beaolution  166.  to  make 
feed  available  to  livestock  producers  in  greater 
quantities  and  at  lower  prices,  the  resolution 
may  not  accomplish  as  much  as  we  would 
like,  except  as  to  hay.  At  the  same  time  we 
favor  its  enactment. 

In  view  of  the  time  limitations  Involved,  we 
have  not  submitted  this  letter  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  so  that  we  can  make  no  state- 
ment as  to  its  relationship  to  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yoxm. 

Maxvin  Joins, 
Administrator. 


SwUtm  Pr«tettt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NXW  TCatK 

IN  THE  HOUBB  OF  RKPBBBSNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  October  7,  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEHl?.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e3ctend  my  remarks  In  the  Bw- 
OKO,  I  include  Uie  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  October  •.  1043: 

SWSUm  PBOTKSTS 

What  Is  happening  to  the  Jews  In  Den- 
mark today  Is  but  the  tragic  repetition  of 
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whnt  has  happened  to  the  Jews  of  every 
coint:;  which  the  Nazis  have  occupied. 
Biamtd  for  the  mihtant  opposition  which  has 
developed  in  D<uimark  tc  the  German  occu» 
pati(5ii  ct  th:it  country,  they  have  become 
the  latest  vlctlma  of  Nazi  savagery.  Tbey  are 
being  X-.xken  from  their  homes,  separated  from 
thslr  families,  and  deported  to  the  waste- 
lands of  Poland,  there  to  be  enslaved  and 
ultimately  destroyed. 

The  picture  is  the  all-too-familiar  picture 
of  insensate  barbarism  which  Hitler  has 
painted  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 
It  hH.s  only  one  bright  spot,  namely,  the 
reaction  of  the  Swedish  Government  and 
people  to  the  plight  of  these  Danes  of  Jewish 
faith.  From  one  end  of  Sweden  to  the  other 
strong  objections  to  Germany's  action  have 
been  made,  even  such  a  Hitler  lover  as  Sven 
Hedin  Joining  in  the  chorus  of  protest.  And 
the  Swedish  Government,  to  its  great  credit, 
has  not  only  sent  a  formal  note  of  protest 
to  the  German  foreign  olBee,  warning  the 
Reich  that  "serious  repercussions"  will  be 
felt  in  Sweden,  but  has  also  offered  to  give 
refuge  to  the  deportees.  In  taking  this  stand 
Sweden  Is  not  only  living  up  to  Its  own  en- 
lightened tradition,  but  Is  also  serving  as  the 
spokesman  of  humanity. 


For  the  Unconditional  Surrender  of 
Fascism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMArfkS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

0»  NIW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  herewith 
present  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
James  Loeb,  Jr.,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Union  for  Democratic  Action,  as  well 
as  a  statement  from  such  organization: 

'Union  fok  Dxmocbatic  Action, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  1. 1943. 
Congressman  Euauvxl  Cnxm, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Csuxr:  Encloeed  is  the 
text  of  a  statement  Issued  last  June  from 
this  ofSce.  You  will  note  that  you  were  one 
of  the  four  Congressmen  who  signed.  Un- 
happily, the  situation  foreseen  In  the  state- 
ment seems  about  to  be  effected.  We  would, 
therefore,  urge  you  to  do  everything  possible 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  repeat  the  warn- 
ings contained  in  this  statement. 

We  believe  It  essential  to  distinguijBh  be- 
tween the  acceptance  of  military  aid  and 
the  granting  of  political  power.  As  Count 
Carlo  Sforza  has  so  well  stated  in  his  inter- 
view in  the  New  York  Times  this  morning, 
support  for  the  Italian  monarchy  by  the 
United  Nations  would  have  a  disastrous  effect 
in  alienating  the  sympathy  of  the  large  anti- 
Fascist  masses  of  Italy. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  demoralized  and 
disorganized  Italian  Army  can  be  of  such 
value  as  to  warrant  paying  this  horrible  price. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  Nazis  will  be 
driven  from  Italy  by  the  combined  might  of 
the  American,  British,  and  Canadian  armed 
forces,  together  with  the  enthusiastic  coop- 
eration of  an  Italian  population  disgusted 
with  monarchy  and  dictatorship  and  aspiring 
to  n  genuine  democracy. 

This  i.s  indeed  the  crisis  of  the  war. 
Cordially, 

James  Loeb.  Jr.. 
Executive  Secretary. 


roa  THE  UNCONDrriONAL  STTRRENDER  OF  FASCISM 

We  are  engaged  in  a  total  war  against 
fascism. 

American  lives,  among  others,  are  being 
sacrificed  in  that  total  war. 

Our  Government,  through  the  voice  of  our 
President  and  Commander  in  Chief,  has 
pledged  that  the  war  will  be  carried  through 
to  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Fascist 
enemy. 

But  Fascists  are  always  for  sale.  As  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  United  Nations 
becomes  more  apparent,  they  will  become 
increasingly  for  sale,  and  at  a  seemingly  de- 
creasing price. 

But  whatever  the  legal  terms,  the  price  in 
the  end  will  be  a  totalitarian  Europe  and 
World  War  No.  3. 

To  pay  that  price  would  be  a  crime  v.  Uhout 
name. 

To  pay  that  price  would  be  bct-.ayal  of 
those  who  have  fought  and  died  ar.d  of 
those  who  have  fought  to  live. 

To  pay  that  price  would  be  bitrayal  of 
those  countless  millions  in  the  c-nquered 
lands  to  whom  we  have  repeatedly  appealed 
in  the  sacred  name  of  freedom,  who  have 
fought  unremittingly  against  Fascist  barba- 
rism, and  have  looked  to  us  for  liberaiiou. 

To  those  of  us  who  believe  these  things 
current  rumors  regarding  new  Darlan.s  in 
Europe  are  more  than  disquieting  These 
rumors  are  particularly  strong  in  Itafy.  Such 
men  as  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  Coum  Clano. 
Dlno  Grandi,  Crown  Prince  Umbcrto,  and 
General  Badoglio  are  being  mentioned  as 
possible  collaborators  with  the  Allied  cause, 
as  non-Fascists,  and  even  as  anti-FcisCist.?. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  men  such  as 
these  who  have  faithfully  collaborated  with 
fascism  for  more  than  20  years  can  liold  no 
positions  of  control  in  a  dem-  cratic  order  in 
Europe. 

We  must  not  pay  their  price. 
Were  it  not  for  previous  policies  and  ac- 
tions of  our  Department  of  State  which  have 
aroused  doubts  throughout  the  democratic 
world,  all  these  rumors  might  be  ignored  as 
the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  a  global 
war. 

We  feel  that  it  is  opportune  now,  before 
policy  has  been  fixed,  for  the  free  citizens  of 
an  embattled  democracy  to  reiterate  their 
profound  belief  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise between  fascism  and  democracy,  {je- 
tween  Fascists  and  Democrats. 

We  trust  that  the  Allied  armies,  now  poised 
to  strike  at  the  heart  of  fascism,  will  be  vlc- 
torlotis  not  only  as  military  conquerors,  but 
as  armies  of  liberation. 

William  Agar.  Lulgi  Antonlni.  Henry 
A.  Atkinson,  George  Baldanzl. 
Robert  Bendlner.  G.  A  Borsese.  W. 
Russell  Bowie,  Dwlght  G  Bradley, 
Louis  Brcmfleld.  Van  Wyck  Brooks, 
Henry  Selder  Canby,  John  Alden 
Carpenter.  Congressman  Emanuel 
Celler,  John  L.  Chllds,  Congress- 
man John  M.  Coffee.  Albert 
Sprague  Coolldge,  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge.  Congressman 
Daniel  Ellison,  Irving  Engel, 
Waldo  Frank.  Walter  Frank.  Chris- 
tian Gauss.  Frank  P.  Graham. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

OF  NEW  TCPK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1943 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ipa.v  to  extend  my  reniarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  by  Judge  Williain 
H.  Wadham.'^.  of  East  J;nvett.  N.  Y. 

Judt'e  Wadhams  is  an  international 
lawyer,  has  had  offices  in  Berlin.  Paris, 
and  New  Delhi,  India,  and  is  permanent 
advi.se-  to  the  Chamber  ol"  Princes  on  the 
Federation  of  India. 

As  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Leapue  to  Enforce  Peace, 
Judge  Wadh.ims  worked  on  the  plan  for 
a  League  of  Nations,  and  observed  at 
clo>e  lance  the  cause  of  its  failure.  He 
is  present ing  a  new  and  more  hopeful 
approach  to  securing  an  enduring  peace 
in  this  article. 

The  Government  Prin*in^  OiTice  in- 
forms me  it  will  cost  S112  50.  which  is 
$22  cO  in  excess  of  the  allowance. 

The  article  follows: 

Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  doc- 
tors of  medicine  are  the  fighters  of  death  and 
the  conservers  of  healtli.  You  look  into  the 
eyes  of  mon  and  women  throughout  this 
Stat3.  and  you  learn  their  innermost 
thoughts,  and  you  have  glimpses  into  their 
soul?.  You  know  that  these  people  are  de- 
termined, first,  to  win  tl:e  victory  over  the 
enemies  we  are  now  engaging,  and  then  by 
some  method  to  .see  to  it  that  this  fatal  dis- 
ease, this  terrible  calamity  of  war,  which 
from  lime  to  time  Inflicts  mankind,  chall  not 
continue  in  the  world.  You  work  to  save 
lives,  yet  one  bombardment  of  one  cit>  by 
4-ton  blockbusters  kills  more  people  in  an  in- 
stant than  you  could  save  in  a  hundred  year.-j. 

The  tr;!gedy  is  great.  The  remedy  must  be 
severe,  and  it  must  be  applied.  I  was  holdinf^ 
court  in  New  York,  when  the  messenger  came 
In  and  said,  "Armistice!  Armistice!  Armistice 
has  been  signed  tcday."  The  court  adjotirned, 
and  everyone  rushed  Into  the  streets.  The 
war  was  over,  the  killing  was  finished,  our 
boys  were  coming  home,  peace  reigned  again 
In  the  world  We  formed  a  procession.  We 
marched  up  Broadway.  The  people  all  came 
out  of  their  offlce.*,  and  they  fell  Into  each 
other's  arms.  There  was  dancing  and  rejoic- 
ing, for  the  war  to  end  wars  had  been  won. 
It  wa.s  going  to  be  a  new  and  a  better  world, 
and  we  were  going  to  have  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men. 

Some  of  us  had  been  working  on  a  proposi- 
tir>n  as  to  how  to  bring  that  about.  We  had 
an  organization  called  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  Ex-President  Taft  was  its  president 
and  Law'.ence  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  was  the 
chairman  of  its  executive  committee.  We 
form.ed  a  committee  to  organize  a  plan,  and 
we  drafted  what  we  called  a  Leagve  of  Nation.t.- 
We  went  about  talking  about  .t.  There  was 
a  pretty  general  approval,  and  we  had  a  great 
dinner  in  Washington  at  which  the  heads  of 
all  the  tlements  in  the  United  States,  the 
clergy.  t!;e  leaders  of  Industry  and  of  labor, 
the  doctors,  the  lawyers,  the  professions,  and 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  were  present. 

This  prvjg.am  which  we  had  prepared  was 
presented  to  President  Wilson,  and  he  adopted 
it  and  worked  on  it.  and  took  it  over  to  Pans 
with  him.  There  had  been  some  modifica- 
tions in  ii.  the  teeth  had  been  drawn.     I  hrd 
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the  privilege  of  being  in  the  clock  room  at 
the  Quay  d"Orsay  when  he  presented  It  to 
the  peace  conference  in  the  form  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
delegates  and  the  ambassadors  could  only 
take  in  one  guest  apiece,  and  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  taken  by  our  Ambassador  as  his 
secretary:  so  I  clung  to  his  coattalls.  and 
found  myself  sitting  next  to  Orlando,  of 
Italy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jules  Cambon,  of 
France,  on  the  other. 

As  President  Wilson  arose  slowly  and 
solemnly,  he  seemed  to  look  into  the  future, 
offering  peace  to  mankind  through  his 
League.  There  was  a  moment  when  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  the  savior  of  men,  for 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world  were  longing  for 
peace.  When  he  had  finished  reading,  there 
were  many  speeches  of  approval.  However, 
as  he  sat  down,  after  reading  the  Covenant, 
Clemenceau,  the  Lion  of  France,  who  had 
done  such  wonders  in  the  World  War  but  who 
had  no  peace  vision  for  the  future,  turned 
around  and  looked  at  Cambon.  who  was  sit- 
ting beside  me.  and  winked.  That  wink  told 
the  whole  story  of  the  future  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Having  an  office  abroad.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  the  League's  course,  and  to 
see  its  failure  and  collapse.  Let  us  bold  an 
autopsy.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  League?  An  autopsy  is  only  valuable 
for  another  patient,  in  case  we  find  out  how 
we  can  apply  the  reasons  of  death  that  we 
have  discovered.  The  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  League  was  that  it  was  not  a  peoples' 
league;  it  was  a  governments'  league.  It  was 
a  league  of  diplomacy.  The  Covenant  was 
as  good  an  instrument  for  the  expression  by 
a  League  of  Nations  of  the  common  and 
unanimous  will  of  the  governments  of  its 
members  as  could  well  be  drawn,  yet  it  failed. 

Before  we  go  further  and  Investigate  what 
were  the  defects  of  its  provisions  and  what 
may  be  a  cure,  I  wish  to  warn  you  that  the 
establishment  of  peace  is  not  a  thing  that 
can  be  done  overnight.  First  the  victory 
must  be  won.  and  nothing  must  divert  our 
attention  from  winning  that  victory,  because 
until  the  aggressor  has  been  vanquished  there 
can  be  no  peace.  There  can  be  no  peace  un- 
til we  have  utterly  routed  a  people  who  have 
been  educated  to  believe  that  hate  is  a  vir- 
tue and  that  was  is  a  normal  condition. 
After  the  vlctorj'  we  will  have  to  clear  up  the 
ruins — and  such  ruins  as  have  never  been 
contemplated.  There  are  no  kitchen  uten- 
sils left  for  the  women  in  their  kitchens  in 
France.  The  leather  has  been  torn  from  the 
chairs,  and  the  sofas,  everything  that  is  mov- 
able, everything  that  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on  the  Germans  have  carted  off  to 
Germany  including  my  library;  and  the  last 
I  heard  the  Frigldaire  had  also  gone  after  the 
library.  Factories  are  gutted,  the  machinery 
is  gone,  and  that  which,  is  there  is  being  used 
to  the  utmost  and  will  be  worn  out  and 
valueless  The  populations  are  being  re- 
moved and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Children  are  being  sent  apart  from 
their  parents  to  unknown  places  and  their 
names  changed.  The  mere  work  of  trying  to 
gather  together  the  scattered  remnant*  of 
what  lives  is  in  Itself  a  tremendous  task. 
Epidemics  and  starvation  such  as  have  never 
been  known  threaten  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  starvation  that  looks  for  a  crumb  of 
bread.  The  Germans  have  not  left  these 
countries  yet,  and  I  tremble  to  think  of  what 
they  will  do  before  they  leave  them.  Col- 
laborationists saved  Paris,  but  who  knows 
what  will  happen  to  Paris  and  all  the  other 
occupied  places  before  the  enemy  leaves? 

Restoration  is  the  first  work  before  any- 
thing else  can  be  set  up.  Industry  mvist  be 
started,  trade  begun  again,  and  transporta- 
tion put  in  order.  Employment  must  be 
found.  We  will  have  to  do  a  large  part  of 
that  unless  we  want  to  live  lir  a  world  of 
corpses.  ' 


Then  after  that,  what?  After  that,  the 
beginning  of  cooperation.  Cooperation  will 
form  itself  by  reason  of  necessity.  The  vic- 
torious nations  will  bare  to  establish  and 
maintain  order  in  the  world  by  reason  of  the 
conditions  which  will  confront  them.  That 
cooperation  will  lead  to  something  else.  It 
will  finally  gather  together  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  order  to  maintain  the  peace  which  has 
been  won. 

And  now  I  speak  of  what  is  very,  very 
dominant  and  very  important  to  you  all  and 
to  all  the  people  who  want  peace.  I  have 
read  all  the  speeches,  I  have  read  Vice  Presi- 
dent Waujicx's  speeches,  I  have  read  Mr.  Will- 
kie'B  speeches,  I  have  examined  th«  reports 
of  groups  which  are  studying  the  new  world 
organization,  and  I  do  not  find  in  them  an 
examination  of  the  cause  for  the  failure  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

It  would  seem  reasonable,  would  it  not, 
that  when  we  have  had  examples  before  us 
of  efforts  to  maintain  peace  and  to  organize 
states  in  combination,  that  we  should  ex- 
amine those  organizations  to  find  out  why 
they  fail,  and  then,  having  found  out  why 
they  have  failed,  to  see  if  we  can  apply  a 
cure  that  will  make  them  work? 

They  say — and  I  speak  of  the  scoffers,  and 
the  timid,  and  the  unbelievers,  and  the 
doubters — how  can  It  ever  work?  How  can 
any  world  organization  ever  work  in  view  of 
human  frailties,  of  the  competition  and 
Jealousies  of  nations,  of  the  inimical  force  of 
politics,  and  of  the  ambitions  of  rulers  and 
of  politicians?  How  can  it  ever  be  made  to 
work? 

If  those  who  establish  the  post-war  organi- 
zation follow  the  old  League  lines,  if  they  fol- 
low the  old  methods  of  attempted  national 
cooperation,  if  they  follow  the  plans  that 
seem  to  be  now  in  contemplation,  they  are 
boimd  to  fall,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  reason  they  are  bound  to  fail  is  because 
of  the  very  structure  of  such  combinations 
of  states  or  nations.  Let  us  examine  two 
examples. 

We  had  in  this  country  a  United  States  of 
America  before  our  own  vsras  organized.  It 
was  called  the  Confederation.  It  was  com- 
l-osed.  as  you  know,  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 
They  were  combined  in  a  league,  in  a  United 
States,  but  they  lasted  only  8  years.  Why 
did  they  fall? 

It  was  interesting  to  me,  having  worked 
on  this  problem  on  my  own  account,  to  find 
that  I  had  support  in  very  high  quarters;  and 
that  support  comes  from  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. Hamilton  told  the  Colonies  why  they 
failed,  and  what  the  cure  was.  It  was  not 
a  people's  league;  it  was  a  league  of  States. 
This  is  what  Hamilton  had  to  say  on  the 
subject:  "The  great  and  radical  vice  in  the 
construction  of  the  existing  Confederation 
is  the  principle  of  legislation  for  States  or 
governments  in  their  corporate  or  collective 
capacity  as  contradistinguished  from  the  in- 
dividuals of  which  they  consist."  This  was 
the  defect,  and  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention they  found  the  cure  and  formed  a 
more  perfect  union. 

If  you  smuggled  something  into  the  port 
of  New  York  under  this  new  and  better 
union  that  was  formed,  and  should  say  to  the 
customs  officers,  "1  am  a  resident  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  I  appeal  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,"  it  would  not  do  you  any 
good.  Why?  Because  the  20  powers  given 
to  the  central  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  controls  over  individualB.  Tou, 
as  an  Individual,  are  brought  up  before  the 
court,  not  as  a  member  of  a  State.  The 
Government  deals  directly  with  you  as  an 
Individual.  When  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  established  it  did  not  say, 
"We.  the  Thirteen  Colonies."  or  "We,  the 
thirteen  States,"  or  "We,  the  thirteen  na- 
tions." No,  It  proclaimed,  "We.  the  People." 
We,  the  People,  have  orgaixlaed  thla  OoTem- 


ment  to  establish  justice.  And  so  It  must 
be  with  any  league  of  nations  if  It  la  to 
endure. 

We  are  held  together  here  by  what  I  call  an 
Impersonal  concept:  our  love  of  Justice  and 
our  love  of  freedom,  which  thrills  in  every 
American  heart.  Tou  have  an  impersonal 
concept  In  your  medical  society  that  binds 
you  together  in  unity:  your  indirtdual  obli- 
gation to  the  whole,  as  individuals.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  peace  m  the  world,  you 
must  have  an  organization  or  a  government 
of  peoples  having  in  their  hearts  the  concept. 
"We  will  no  longer  sutailt  to  being  de- 
stroyed by  war.  We  will  set  up  a  body  of 
law  which  will  say  This  thou  shalt  not  do 
because  it  leads  to  war',"  and  so  we  pass  from 
the  field  of  diplomacy  intd  the  sphere  of  law, 
and  have  a  hope  for  life. 

The  League  had  its  chance  and  what  hap- 
pened? The  first  opporttmlty  was  with  Man- 
churia and  Japan.  Japan  marched  into  that 
country  without  any  Just  reason,  yet  the 
League  did  not  even  attempt  to  apply  sanc- 
tions. Nations  could  not  agree  Jxist  as  the 
Colonies  could  not  agree.  They  had  been 
brought  to  disaster  because  each  Colony  was 
first  for  itself  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most. 

Then  came  Italy  and  Abyssinia.  Now  the 
theory  of  the  League  was  plain  enough. 
These  sanctions  were:  First,  sever  all  diplo- 
matic relations;  second,  sever  all  conunerdal 
relations;  these  would  bring  any  country  to 
its  knees  at  once. 

What  happened?  The  traitor.  Laval,  went 
to  Italy,  and  he  came  back  with  a  formula, 
"easy  sanctions  gradually  applied."  That 
suited  many  Interests  in  several  countries, 
and  they  went  on  selling  to  Italy  what  she 
needed.  Although  we  were  not  a  member  of 
the  League,  we  could  have  done  something, 
but  we  kept  on  selling  them  oil.  The  Italians 
went  over  to  Africa,  and  they  did  not  have  • 
war;  they  Just  burned  up  the  poqj  Abysslnians 
with  their  poison  gas,  and  charred  corpses 
were  strewn  over  the  desert,  while  the  peoples 
of  the  world  said,  "The  League  has  lost  Its 
authority.  Are  these  traitors  more  important 
than  this  organization  which  we  have  set  up 
to  maintain  peace  in  the  world?  Are  theee 
traitors  going  to  abandon  the  effort  tmtil  war 
is  upon  us  again?"  Well,  the  war  Is  again 
upon  us,  and  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  United  States  hsd  gone 
into  the  League  this  wotild  not  have  hap- 
pened We  could  have  taken  part  without 
being  in  it;  and  it  did  happen.  Is  our  O0V9 
emment  so  superior?  Are  our  representa- 
tives so  exalted  in  their  ideas  and  their 
ethics?  Are  we  so  willing  to  make  sacrlfloes 
for  the  common  good  and  peace  of  the  world? 

It  is  said  that  if  the  League  had  had  teeth 
it  would  have  succeeded.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  happened.  The  League  would  not  even 
apply  the  commercial  sanctions  which  were 
provided.  Do  you  think  they  woxild  have  ap- 
plied military  sanctions,  which  Is  what  "teeth" 
means?  If  they  had  been  there,  would  they 
have  gone  to  war  with  Italy  when  they  would 
not  stop  trading  with  her?  Certainly  not. 
This  claim  that  if  they  had  had  teeth  in  the 
League  it  would  have  succeeded  is  sheer 
nonsense.  There  is  something  much  more 
serious  the  matter  with  the  League  than 
that.  It  Is  the  basic  principle  ul  such  an  or- 
ganization that  counts.  There  was  a  funda- 
mental defect  in  the  League's  structure. 

You  can  examine  all  the  national  and 
International  combines,  and  you  will  find 
that  if  this  defect  is  present  they — all  of 
them — fall,  and  when  it  is  not  present  they 
succeed.  That  is  why  all  the  leagues  that 
have  been  formed  upon  the  i>ersonal-obIlga- 
tlon  principle,  dealing  directly  with  the  indi- 
vidual, have  succeeded,  and  when  they  rely 
upon  nation  dealing  with  nation  they  do  not 
succeed. 

And  why  not?  It  is  because  of  the  virtue 
of  nations.    I  repeat,  the  virtue  of  nations. 
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A  nation  hns  been  a  very  useful  thing  In  the 
orgaiiization  of  mankind,  but  what  Is  the 
duty  of   those   In   charge  of   a  nation?     To 
make    the   nation    the    most   powerful,    the 
richest,    and    the    greatest    country    in    the 
world.     We  hear  a  lot  of  that  here.    We  enjoy 
waving  the  flag  and  letting  the  eagle  scream. 
The  duty  of  those  In  charge  of  a  nation  is 
to  protect  and  promote  the  interests  of  its 
Individuals.     Very    good.    That    is    a    very 
noble   virtue,  yet,   in   the   hands  of  foreign 
offlccs,   state   departments,   and   government 
agencies,  it  immediately  blocks  any  coopera- 
tion by  a  league  because  all  the  others  are 
thinking    the   same   thing.    They   are    thus 
bound  to  come  Into  conflict,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  in   the  nature  of  things  to 
agree.     History  proves  it.    Legislation  by   a 
league  is  merely  a  proposal.     It  has  to  go 
back  to  the  nations  that  form  the  league, 
and  then.  In  order  to  get  it  adopted,  you  have 
to    persuade    them— you    have    to    persuade 
them    through    diplomatic    channels.     The 
proposal  is  referred  through  its  foreign  office 
to  .*  careful  executive  and  to  a  Jealous  legis- 
lative  body   and   to   a  debating  committee, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  aggression  goes  on 
and  the  countries  take  sides,  and  the  war 
proceeds.    This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
formation  of  a  league  along  the  old  lines.     It 
does  no»^  deal  directly  with  the  individual;  it 
deal?  only  with  governments.     Governments 
need  take  no  affirmative  act  to  defeat  the 
league  plan.    All  they  have  to  do  Is  to  sit 
down  and  do  nothing,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Italy,  present  an  evasive  plan. 

When  you  consider  what  is  at  stake  you 
will  realize  the  importance  of  a  proper  foun- 
dation for  any  new  order.  How  are  they  go- 
ing about  It  now?  Are  they  going  along  the 
old  league  lines  that  always  fall?  How  are 
they  thinking  now?  The  old  league  had  a 
general  mandate  to  maintain  peace  based 
upon  treaties  between  the  nations. 

The  new  league,  whatever  It  Is,  will  have 
definite  and  limited  powers  enforceable  by 
law.  What  will  those  powers  have  to  be? 
We  have  heard  about  the  "four  freedoms." 
We  know  that  the  "Xour  freedoms"  are  a 
glorious  thing  to  have.  Are  you  going  to  rely 
upon  moral  suasion  to  get  them?  If  so,  you 
will  Join  the  ranks  of  the  wishful  thinkers 
who  are  expecting  by  their  wlshfulness  to 
obtain  peace  In  the  world.  If  you  don't  get 
them  by  moral  suasion,  are  you  going  to  get 
them  by  treaties,  pacts,  agreements  among 
nations?  The  mere  mention  of  the  Ksllogg 
Pacts  raises  hilarious  and  bitter  laughter. 
War  was  banished  by  those  pacts.  Who  forgot 
thai?  Are  you  going  to  rely  upon  balances 
of  power?  The  trouble  with  power  Is  that 
It  does  not  remain  balanced.  The  very  con- 
ception of  a  balance  of  power  Is  the  antithe- 
sis of  peace  for  the  reason  that  by  balancing 
poMver  you  are  building  up  strength  Just  as 
the  German  strength  was  built  up  to  bal- 
ance power  in  Europe,  and  when  one  of  the 
part'^  obtains  the  upper  hand,  and  the  gov- 
ernment Ls  In  the  bands  of  ruthless  and  de- 
termined and  ambitious  leaders,  your  balance 
oi  power  leads  Inevitably  to  war. 

A  league  has  to  act  through  persuasion, 
and  how  are  you  going  to  do  the  persuading? 
A  country's  agents,  of  whatever  party  or  who- 
ever they  are,  who  undertake  to  carry  out  a 
resolution  of  a  leagxie  which  is  apparently  a 
disadvantage — a  temporary  disadvantage — to 
their  country,  would  have  no  chance  of 
success  A  Jingo  press  would  make  it  im- 
mediatelv  perfectly  clear  to  everyone  that  it 
Would  be  an  outrage  for  the  nation  to  go 
forward  along  ihe  lines  of  the  league's  res- 
olution It  wovild  be  easy  to  create  a  na- 
tional clamor,  a  national  demand  to  break 
away  Jr.  m  the  league.  That  is  what  Lord 
Bryc;.  pointed  out.  He  said.  "There  are  two 
kinds  ot  leagues."  One  Is  "a  league  in  which 
a  number  of  political  bodies,  be  they  mon- 
archies or  republics,  aie  bound  together  so  as 
to  couiiicute  for  certain  purposes,  and  espe- 
ciaily  for  the  purpose  of  common  defense,  a 


single  body.  The  members  of  such  a  com- 
posite body  or  league  are  not  individual  men 
but  communities.  It  exists  only  as  an  ag- 
gregate of  communities  and  will  therefore 
vanish  as  soon  as  the  communities  which 
compose  it  separate  themselves  from  one  an- 
other. Moreover,  It  deals  with  and  acts  upon  1 
these  communities  only.  With  the  Individ-  | 
ual  it  has  nothing  to  do." 

Such  Is  the  structure  of  leagues  which,  like  I 
the  League  ot  Nations,  fail  to  maintain  peace. 
As  Lord  Bryce  says,  they  vanish  The  second 
form  of  leagues,  those  which  succeed,  is  a 
union  of  the  people  of  nations  which  com- 
pose It.  It  does  not  deal  through  the  gov- 
ernment of  those  nations,  but  directly  'with 
their  citizens,  demanding  individual  obe- 
dience to  its  laws. 

There  Is  no  use  in  blinding  our  eyes  to  the 
situation.  It  is  not  that  I  am  condemning 
governments  or  their  agents.  They  do  the 
best  they  can  even  when  they  are  in  the  hand.s 
of  devious  politicians  and  ambitious  men. 
They  do  the  best  they  can.  and  it  is  human 
nature  that  they  should,  because  otherwise 
they  would  not  remain  in  office;  they  cannot 
resist  organized  pressure  and  the  people  aie 
unorganized.  The  people  cannot  express 
themselves  sufficiently,  clearly,  promptly,  and 
energetically  enough  to  prevent  the  acts 
which  product  wars.  We  did  not  want  this 
war.  We  did  not  cause  it  We  did  not  enter 
upon  it  because  we  were  after  anything  in  the 
world.  We  had  to  go  into  it  to  defend  our- 
selves. We  know  that.  But  we  are  looking 
forward  to  other  aggressors  in  the  future  who, 
like  this  arch  fiend  of  hell,  may  put  all  the 
world  Into  the  devouring  Jaws  of  death.  We 
have  the  power  to  prevent  it,  but  only  il  you 
really  want  to  prevent  war.  Are  you  really 
enthusiastic  enough  for  freedom.'  Wc  give 
our  money,  we  give  our  sons,  we  give  our  peo- 
ple, we  give  everything  for  war:  but  what  arc 
we  willing  to  give  for  peace?  How  much  peace 
could  we  have  bought  with  what  we  have  ex- 
pended? Wiiat  years  of  millennium  could 
have  been  purchased  with  this  enormous 
waste  of  billions  of  dollars  and  millions  of 
men? 

Do  we  really  want  peace?  Then  organize 
for  it.  We,  the  people,  we  insist  upon  a  gov- 
ernment of  law;  we  insist  upon  establishing  a 
league  that  will  asstire  us  the  Four  Freedoms 
by  giving  it  the  necessary  power  ever  individ- 
ual violations  of  its  laws  I  have  not  the 
lime  to  discuss  these  laws  with  you.  Howev*  r. 
I  will  mention  some  examples.  One  of  them 
concerns  freedom  from  fear.  We  all  live  m 
fear.  We  don't  know  when  a  bomb  is  coming 
here.  Those  who  live  in  the  war--tricken 
areas  are  momentarily  in  fear  of  bombs  that 
may  be  dropped  from  the  skies,  or,  if  sailing 
on  the  sea.  in  fear  that  the  unseen  sub- 
marine may  destroy  them.  All  the  peoples 
long  for  freedom  from  fear,  freedom  from  the 
fear  of  the  monsters  of  the  worlds  freeciom 
from  fear  of  the  education  of  ha'ie  and  war. 

How  are  we  going  to  stop  th.s  iiii-anc  hor- 
ror? By  control  of  those  who  make  the  wars; 
by  control  of  those  who  make  the  machinery 
of  war.  Everybody  is  agreed  that  we  mu'^t 
stop  this  business  of  building  these  teirible 
instruments  of  destruction.  But  don't  think 
we  can  stop  it  by  acting  through  govern- 
ments. History  shows  we  cannot.  But  we 
can  stop  it  by  acting  through  law.  Let  me 
give  you  an  example. 

Supposing  at  some  future  time  some  future 
Mr.  Goerlng  started  manufacturing  arms  and 
that  it  is  against  the  law  of  natioiio  tor  any- 
one to  manufacture  arms  unless  he  has  a 
license  from  the  league  created  to  sco  to  it 
that  the  people  shall  have  peace.  Under  the 
old  league  form,  the  council  of  the  league 
would  pass  a  resolution  and  through  It.s  dip- 
lomatic channels  would  address  the  govern- 
ment in  which  Mr.  Goerlng  lived.  That  gov- 
ernment would  say,  "Thank  you  very  much 
We  will  make  an  Investigation."  Perhaps 
weeks  or,  more  likely,  months  later  would 
eome  a  reply  to  the  league,  "We  have  investi- 


gated this  matter  very  carefully  and  we  re- 
gret to  say  we  find  a  grievous  error  has  been 
committed.  Mr.  Goering  is  not  manufac- 
turing arms;  he  is  manufacturing  agricul- 
tural machinery." 

What  are  wc  going  to  do  about  it?  If  we 
reject  the  reply  of  the  government  in  which 
Mr  Goering  lives,  wc  are  attacking  his  nation 
We  are  promoting  a  crisis  which,  if  Mr 
Goering  persists,  can  only  be  overcome  by 
force,  and  that  means  war. 

What  is  the  other  alternative?  The  other 
alternative  is  to  do  what  they  did  in  the  case 
of  Italy:  Swallow  our  pride,  forget  it,  let  Mr. 
Goenng  go  on  manulacturlng  arms  and  buikl 
up  his  war  machinery,  as  well  as  other  Mi. 
Gocnngs.  until  again  the  flame  of  war  bursts 
upon  the  world;  and  m  our  league  has  also 
failed,  whichever  course  it  pursues. 

Now  supposing  you  had  a  real  people's 
government,  a  league  which  pursuant  to  law 
had  power  to  arrest  individuals  who  violated 
its  laws.  The  military  police  would  swoop 
down  in  an  airplane,  arrest  Mr.  Goering.  and 
take  him  to  the  nearest  court,  where  he 
would  be  tried.  It  would  be  his  offense,  not 
the  offcr..<p  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives. 
Such  a  league  deals  directly  with  the  indi- 
vidual, the  individual  who  is  stopped  from 
doiiit:  the  lorbidden  act.  All  acts  of  govern- 
ment, or  of  corpoiations,  or  of  companies 
are  performed  by  Individuals.  That  is  the 
way  ue  stop  crimes  in  the  United  States.  As 
you  know,  there  are  only  about  20  powers 
that  by  the  Federal  Constitution  are  given 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  they  are  all 
to  prevent  disobedience  by  individuals.  To 
obtain  freedom  f.om  fear  we  must  stop  arma- 
ments. We  never  will  stop  the  production  cf 
armaments  by  nations  through  treaties, 
pacts,  (jr  agreements,  or  through  any  league 
based  up.)n  such  loundations;  but  we  can 
stop  such  production  Immediately,  by  league 
action  against  the  individual. 

That  will  give  us  freedom  from  fear.  And 
now  we  come  to  freedom  from  want.  I  am 
reminded  of  something  that  concerned  this 
city  of  Buffalo.  At  one  time  I  weis  counsel 
for  the  New  York  Protiuce  Exchange.  We 
looked  ujjcu  the  Great  Lakes  and  fouiid  no 
boats  were  moving  on  them.  The  Great 
Lake;?  hnd  dried  up.  And  why?  Because 
the  railroads  had  made  the  ircight  rate  from 
the  foot  of  the  Lakes,  from  Buffalo  and  Erie 
to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  so 
high  that  they  had  forced  all  freight  to  come 
all  rail  from  the  West,  thereby  depriving  the 
.'^hippfT  of  cheap  transportation  on  the 
Lakes.  1  went  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  presented  the  case, 
and  they  changed  the  rate  and  made  it  a 
rea.';ci",able  rate  from  the  foot  cf  the  Grent 
L-.ik-^s  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  boats 
I  began  to  move  again  on  the  Great  Lakes.  To 
I  d(.i  that  I  did  not  bring  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. I  did  not  bring  in  the  State  of  New 
I  York  cr  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  the  Sta^e  of 
Massachusetts.  No.  I  brought  in  the  rail- 
road?: the  Indivic'uals  had  to  obey  the  order 
I    of  the  court. 

I       To    Insure    freedom    from    want,    control 

I    trag^po^tat;on  and  trade  so  that  the  raw  ma- 

1    terials    may    go    where    they    are    absolutely 

I    needed,  and  so  that  there  may  not  be  great 

congest ioiLs  of  produce  burned  up  in  one  spot 

while   people   are   starving   In    other   places; 

prevent  the  suffering  and  distress  that  cau=^e 

new    wars;    bring   the   steamship   companies 

into  court      We   will   never  obtain   freedom 

from    want    by    relying    upon    the    voluntaiy 

actions  of  national  governm.ents. 

Freedi'm  of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of 
speech  may  be  protected  in  the  same  way  by 
requiring  individual  obedience  to  protecting 
laws  Ally  man  who  is  opprcssad  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  be  iieard.  At  present  ther« 
Is  no  international  ct/art  where  he  may  ai  ply 
for  protection.  There  was  no  internatio.-.al 
bill  ol  rights 
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As  nearly  as  we  have  come  to  It  so  far,  the 
"four  freedoms"  and  those  expressed  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  are  a  draft  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  That  Is  what  the  people  are  longing 
for,  because  It  contains  In  It  the  rights  that 
man  must  have  if  he  is  to  enjoy  peace  and 
freedom.  Therefore,  it  Is  our  obligation  to 
see  to  It  that  this  is  a  government  of  the 
peoples  with  responsibility  of  the  people  to 
obey.  We  made  this  Government  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  That  has  been 
the  trouble  with  Fiance  Prance  collapsed 
because  It  has  been  a  government  of  men. 
They  followed  their  leaders  in  the  French 
Revolution.  Then  they  followed  the  glory  of 
Napoleon.  Now  some  of  them  followed  Vichy 
and  Its  leaders.  They  were  divided  into 
factions  and  they  were  working  for  one  pur- 
pcEe — for  themselves,  not  for  France.  They 
had  no  moral  force  to  hold  them  together. 
The  motto  of  the  French  Government,  "Lib- 
erty, equality,  and  fraternity,"  was  mere 
words,  a  slogan.  No;  there  was  no  unity  in 
France;  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  peace 
in  the  world  we  have  got  to  have  unity  In 
our  people,  a  unity  insisting  that  the  people 
obtain  a  real  organization  of  law  to  maintain 
peace. 

Listen  and  watch.  Listen  to  the  speeches. 
Watch  the  proposals.  See  what  speakers  are 
talking  atK>ut — whether  they  are  talking 
about  boundaries,  or  about  big  and  little 
countries,  or  about  forms  of  government,  or 
about  regional  groupings.  If  you  have  a  law 
of  nations,  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  you  live  this  side  or  the  other  side 
of  a  boundary;  you  are  bound  to  obey  the  law. 
The  boundary  line  is  no  obstacle  to  putting 
In  such  a  plan.  There  Is  no  objection  to 
regional  groupings.  Pan  American  Unions,  the 
Danubian  Union,  or  even  a  United  States  cf 
Europe,  troviding  all  the  citizens,  the  nations 
of  such  unions,  are  also  bound  to  obey  the 
law  of  nations  to  preserve  peace.  It  does  not 
make  so  much  difference  what  the  form  of 
the  government  of  each  nation  is,  much  as 
we  would  like  to  promote  the  democratic 
Idea.  Whether  you  are  living  under  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  in  Massachuiietts  or 
under  the  code  Napoleon  in  Louisiana,  it 
makes  no  difference;  you  are  bound  by  that 
central  law  Just  the  same,  and  the  size  of  the 
state  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  you  are 
a  citizen  of  Delaware  or  of  Texas,  ycu  h  ve 
the  same  obligation  to  obey  the  central  law. 
The  local  law  of  the  States  and  the  size  of 
States  are  no  obstacles.  Forms  of  gcvcrn- 
ment  are  no  obstacle.  If  you  are  a  subject 
of  His  Majesty  the  "King  Emperor,  or  if  you 
are  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  cf  the 
United  States  of  America,  you  are  equally 
bound  as  an  individual  to  obey  the  law  cf 
nations.  I  believe  the  Russians  would  be  for 
it;  they  want  peace;  after  this  war  they  want 
a  law  that  will  say  a  man  cannot  do  this  if 
it  is  going  to  Interfere  with  the  peace  of  the 
world.  You  can  agree  upon  this  fundamen- 
tal: that  every  Individual,  no  matter  where 
he  lives,  has  got  to  obey  the  law  of  nations 
and  not  do  those  things  which  make  for  war. 
So  I  draw  to  a  conclusion  and  say,  we.  the 
people,  shall  Insist  upon  a  law  of  nations, 
which  each  one  of  us  will  uphold  and  will 
obev;  otherwise  I  see  the  hordes  of  Genghis 
Khan  sweeping  the  world,  rushing  from  As;a 
over  Etirope;  I  see  the  thousands  of  horsemen 
of  the  Hun>t  destroying  civilization  again;  and 
I  see  the  most  terrible  of  all  these  calamities, 
the  burying  of  all  that  is  precious  in  dust  and 
ashes. 

Liberty-loving  men,  freedom -loving  men, 
watch  what  Is  being  done.  If  they  are  talk- 
ing in  the  terms  cf  sanctions  by  nations 
against  nations,  sanctions  imposed  to  main- 
tain world  order  In  the  future,  if  they  are 
talking  of  pacts  and  treaties,  they  are  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  failure.  Such  methods  failed 
before  and  will  fall  again;  so  let  us  as  the 
people  insist  not  upon  dreams  but  upon  the 
will  to  live  in  peace  established  by  law  so 
that  at  last  mauKind  may  rise  to  its  destiny. 
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Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days.of  crisis,  when  all  our  tlioughts  and 
all  our  efforts  are  concentrated  upon 
winning  the  war  and  establishing  peace 
and  justice  for  all,  we  may  find  it  difficult 
to  divert  our  attention  even  for  a  few 
moments  to  a  relatively  minor  problem. 
But  because  it  concerns  an  improvement 
in  our  system  of  justice,  I  do  nci  think 
the  subject  of  which  I  desire  to  speak  is 
out  of  time  or  place.  I  refer  to  a  needed 
and  long-overdue  improvement  in  the 
remedies  available  to  our  citizens  who  are 
injured  in  limb  or  property  by  the  negli- 
gence of  Government  employees.  The 
desirability  of  improvements  in  the  field 
of  tort  claims  against  the  Government 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  message 
from  the  President  in  January  1942,  and 
bills  to  provide  for  suits  on  such  claims 
were  considered  quite  extensively  during 
the  last  Congress.  Indeed,  tort  claims 
bills  of  one  type  or  another  have  been 
under  the  consideration  of  Congress  dur- 
the  past  20  years.  Nevertheless,  a  stat- 
ute providing  a  comprehensive  and  ade- 
quate procedure  still  remains  to  be 
passed. 

We  have  progressed  a  long  way  since 
the  maxim  that  the  sovereign  can  do  no 
wrong  first  entered  our  law.  It  was 
sensed  almost  a  century  ago  that  this 
doctrine  of  sovereign  irresponsibility 
should  have  only  a  limited  applicgtion 
in  America.  During  the  past  century 
Congress  has  slowly  but  surely  peeled 
away  from  the  Federal  Government  its 
protective  mantle  of  immunity  from  suit 
in  court  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  its 
agents. 

As  early  as  1855  Congress  established 
the  Court  of  Claims  and  permitted  suit 
to  be  brought  against  the  United  States 
upon  contract  claims  and  also  upon 
claims  arising  under  Federal  law  or  regu- 
lation. In  1887  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  were  given  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  the  Court  of  Claims  up  to 
$10,000.  Soon  consent  to  suits  against 
the  Government  was  extended  into  the 
field  of  torts.  For  example,  in  1910 
Congress  permitted  the  United  States 
to  be  sued  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for 
patent  infringement.  During  the  First 
World  War.  when  the  Government  took 
over  the  operation  of  the  railroads  and 
other  utilities.  Congress  made  the  United 
States  subject  to  the  same  liability  for 
property  damage,  personal  injury,  and 
death  as  the  private  owners  would  have 
been.  A  few  years  later,  in  1920  and 
1925.  suit  was  permitted  in  the  district 
courts  on  account  of  damage  or  injury 
caused  by  Government  vessels,  without 
limitation  as  to  amount. 

But  despite  all  the  progress  that  has 
undeniably  been  made  in  this  field,  there 
still  remains  a  large  and  important  class 
of  wrongs  for  which  there  is  yet  no  satis- 


factory remedy — the  ordinary  common- 
law  tort,  such  as  personal  injury  or  prop- 
erty damage  caused  by  the  negligent 
operation  of  a  Government  automobile 
by  a  Government  employee  while  carry- 
ing out  some  official  task.  Thus,  while 
the  Government  may  now  be  sued  for 
breach  of  contract,  patent  infringement, 
or  admiralty  tort,  it  still  is  immune  from 
suit  for  a  common-law  tort.  The  victim 
of  a  collision  with  a  post-oflBce  truck  now 
has  only  two  sources  of  redress:  he  may 
seek  a  very  limited  administrative  award 
from  the  Federal  agency  concerned,  or 
he  may  attempt  to  obtain  a  private  act  of 
Congress  for  his  relief.  The  first  Is  oiten 
inadequate  and  gives  him  as  a  matter  of 
grace  that  which  he  should  have  of  risht; 
the  second  is  time-consuming  and  unfair 
to  both  Congress  and  the  clEimant. 

The  power  of  administrative  adjust- 
ment is  decidedly  limited.  The  act  of 
December  28.  1922.  authorizes  the  heads 
of  the  executive  agencies  to  settle  claims 
up  to  $1,000  for  property  loss  or  damage 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  to  certify  the  aw  ard  to  Con- 
gress for  payment.  A  few  Government 
agencies  are  specially  authorized  to  make 
similar  administrative  adjustments  of 
claims  for  personal  injuries  up  to  $500. 
While  the  remedy  given  by  these  statutes 
is  better  than  no  remedy  at  all.  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  present  pro- 
cedure for  administrative  adjustment  Is 
inadequate.  Not  only  is  the  permissible 
maximum  settlement  below  the  level 
which  would  permit  justice  to  be  done  In 
the  more  serious  type  of  accident,,  but 
the  claimant  has  no  right  to  test  in  court 
the  accuracy  or  fairness  of  the  award. 
It  is  of  course  usually  no  comfort  to  the 
maimed  or  damaged  claimant  that  he 
can  sue  the  Government  employee  who 
was  at  fault,  because  not  infrequently 
the  employee  Is  not  financially  capable 
of  meeting  a  sizable  Judgment,  and  as  a 
rule  the  loss  or  injury  occurs  in  ^tuaUons 
in  which  the  Government  should  in  all 
conscience  bear  the  responsibility. 

The  ultimate  recourse  of  a  claimant 
who  falls  to  obtain  satisfactory  adminis- 
trative relief  is  to  seek  a  private  relief 
bill.  During  the  past  20  years  the  system 
of  redressing  Government  torts  by  pri- 
vate bill  has  been  the  subject  of  strong 
criticism  by  Members  of  the  Congress, 
including  those  on  the  Claims  Commit- 
tees who  have  had  the  most  direct  con- 
tact with  such  bills.  In  committee  re- 
ports, in  speeches  and  debates.  Members 
of  the  Congress  have  urged  that  relief  of 
Government  employees'  torts  by  private 
bill  is  unfair  to  the  clalmantjs  and  ex- 
ce.ssively  burden.some  to  the  Congre.«;s. 
More  than  2,000  private  relief  bills  are 
introduced  in  each  Congress.  Any  single 
bill  has  little  better  than  a  15-percent 
chance  of  being  enacted,  and  even  these 
may  require  diligent  pursuit  of  the  mat- 
ter for  years.  As  the  reports  and  state- 
ments of  the  Claims  Committees  show, 
the  limited  time^available  for  considera- 
tion of  each  private  bill  renders  impos- 
sible a  full  hearing  to  each  claimant,  and 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  examination 
and  cross-examination  of  witnesses  or 
receipt  of  testimony.  The  result,  accord- 
ing to  these  sources,  is  a  hasty  invciii- 
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gallon  generally  e'ntrusted  to  a  single 
committeeman,  consisting  in  most  cases 
of  «n  ex  parte  presentation  of  the  facts 
by  affidavit.  After  the  bill  is  considered 
and  approved  by  the  full  committee,  it 
must  be  considered  and  sometimes  de- 
bated in  the  pertinent  House  of  Con- 
gress. This  process  is  then  repeated  in 
the  other  Chamber.  In  view  of  the  short 
period  allocated  to  the  Private  Claim 
Calendar  and  the  pressure  of  matters  of 
greater  public  importance,  a  private 
claim  bill  frequently  fails  to  pass  both 
Houses  in  the  samo  session,  requiring  its 
reinlrcduction  in  the  succeeding  session. 
The  foregoing  criticisms  come  from  the 
statements  and  writings  of  members  of 
the  Claims  Committees.  This  is  what 
those  who  have  the  present  responsibility 
think  of  the  means  we  have  provided  for 
discharging  those  responsibilities. 

The  widespread  recognition  that  the 
pre.<ent  procedure  is  burdensome  and  in- 
adequate— which  is  shared  not  only  by 
Members  of  Congress  but  also  by  legal 
scholars  and  authorities — has  led  to  a 
number  of  attempts  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate remedial  procedure  in  place  of 
private  relief  bills.  The  first  proposal 
that  tort  claims  be  remitted  to  the  courts 
was  made  in  this  Chamber  in  1919,  and 
since  that  time  a  number  of  bills  to  this 
effect  have  been  introduced  and  consid- 
ered in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In 
1929.  a  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  was  actu- 
ally passed  by  both  Houses,  providing  for 
administrative  settlement  and  judicial 
review  of  tort  claims,  but  it  was  vetoed 
for  procedural  reasons.  In  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  this  body  passed  a  Fed- 
eral tort  claims  bill  providing  for  admin- 
istrative settlement  of  claims  up  to  $1,000 
for  personal  injury  or  property  damage 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  Govern- 
ment employee  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment,  with  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  dis- 
trict courts  over  such  claims  up  to  $7,500. 
In  the  last  Congress,  a  similar  bill  cover- 
ing claims  up  to  $10,000  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  "favorably  reported,  in 
somewhat  modified  form,  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  the  pressure 
of  more  important  business  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  Congress  prevented 
enactment  of  the  bill  into  law.  This  bill 
was  reintroduced  early  this  year  by  the 
gentleman  from  New.  York  [Mr.  Celler], 
as  H.  R.  1356.  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It 
would  authorize  Federal  agencies  to  set- 
tle tort  claims  up  to  $1,000  for  death,  per- 
sonal injury,  or  property  damage,  with 
jurisdiction  in  the  district  courts  over 
such  claims  up  to  $10,000. 

Gentlemen,  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
given  serious  consideration  by  all  of  you. 
It  is  a  sound  and  necessary  step  in  re- 
moving the  archaic  and  unjustifiable  im- 
munity of  the  Goverrmient  for  the 
wrongful  conduct  of  its  agents  and  em- 
ployees. Especially  in  these  busy  and 
hectic  days,  which  witness  a  steadily  in- 
creasing use  of  automobiles  and  other 
mechanical  equipment  capable  of  caus- 
ing damage  to  persons  and  property,  the 
absence  of  a  satisfactory  procedure  for 
redressing  wrongs  is  a  grave  defect  in  our 
social  policy. 


The   bill   will  supply   a  well-defined, 
continually  operating  machinery  to  re- 
dress tortious  wrongs  arising  out  of  Gov- 
ernment activity  in  place  of  existing  pro- 
cedures,  which   are   admittedly   inade- 
quate and  burdensome  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  claimant.    It  will  remove 
an  existing  inequality  in  our  law  which 
permits  suit  to  be  brought  against  the 
United  States  for  certain  types  of  tort 
claims,  such  as  admiralty  and  maritime 
torts,  and  yet  precludes  suit  on  the  ordi- 
nary common-law  type  of  tort,  .such  as 
personal    injuries   or    property   dama?e 
resulting  from  negligent  operation  of  an 
automobile.     It   will   place   the   United 
States,  in  respect  of  torts  committed  by 
its  agents,  upon  a  footing  of  real  re.':pon- 
sibility  to  its  citizens,  with  certain  limita- 
tions required  for  the  protection  of  im- 
portant governmental  functions.    By  re- 
moving a  large  number  of  private  tort 
claims  from  Congress  and   the  Claims 
Committees,   it   will    give   the   National 
Legislature  more  time  to  devote  to  mat- 
ters of  wider  importance,  and  will  there- 
by benefit  the  public  as  well  as  claimants 
and  Members  of  the  Congress.    To  quote 
from  the  President's  message  to  Congre.ss 
of  January  1942.  recommending  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  similar  to  the  Celler 
bill,  "we  should  grant  the  responsibility 
for    handling    such    matters"    as    tort 
claims,  "to  those  equipped  with   year- 
around  facilities  and  time  to  dispose  of 
them." 

I  believe  that  a  thought  expressed  by 
President  Lincoln  in  his  first  annual 
message  to  Congress  on  December  3. 
1861,  adequately  expresses  the  justifica- 
tion and  sound  policy  underlying  the 
bill: 

It  Is  as  much  the  duty  of  Government  to 
render  prompt  Justice  against  it.self  in  favor 
of  c'-izens  as  It  Is  to  administer  the  same 
between  private  individuals.  The  Invcsiisa- 
tion  and  adjudication  of  claims  in  their 
nature  belong  to  the  judicial  department. 


Unemployment  After  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'     Thursday,  October  7,  1943 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  returned  from  2  months  spent  in  my 
district  during  the  recent  recess.  I 
traveled  extensively  over  the  area  I  repre- 
sent in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
made  66  addresses  during  the  period. 

Some  of  these  addresses  were  made  on 
the  invitation  of  various  Townsend  Clubs. 
I  found  these  groups  holding  well-at- 
tended meetings.  Their  membership 
rolls  are  being  well  maintained,  and  their 
interest  in  the  movement  is  at  a  high 
level.  They  have  quite  a  number  of  very 
capable  and  intelligent  leaders  who  are 
doing  good  work  in  the  cause  they  repre- 
sent. 


When  the  war  ends,  which  we  all  hope 
will  be  soon,  there  will  be  a  great  problem 
to  solve  with  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  relea.scd  from  the  armed  forces 
and  from  the  production  of  war  mate- 
rials. In  this  connection,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  consider  the  suggestion  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Beecher  Hess  of  the  Na- 
tional Townsend  organization,  which  fol- 
lows. 

I  am  quoting  Mr.  Hess:  "Our  young 
men  and  v.onien  will  be  returning  from 
foreiL-n  service,  our  wartime  factory 
workers  will  be  looking  for  peacetime 
jobs.  We  may  keep  5.000.000  in  our 
aimed  service-^,  perhaps  another  10,000.- 
COO  may  be  used  in  arsenals,  military 
supply  plants  and  in  other  Government 
service,  another  20,000.000  will  be  used 
in  production  of  peacetime  commodities. 
We  still  would  have  some  15,000,000  un- 
employed. Some  authorities  have  esti- 
mated 20.000.COO.  The  progressive  in- 
crease of  commodities  made  by  scientific 
methods  and  machine  production  using 
less  and  less  manpower  will  continue  to 
enlarge  this  unemployed  group.  Now, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  this  unemployed 
class,  is  It  not  commonsense  to  plan  now 
who  shall  be  included  in  it?  The  tempo 
of  modern-day  production  has  been  so 
stepped  up  that  youth  and  middle  age 
only  can  qualify.  This  leaves  the  aged 
as  the  logical  group  to  be  designated  as 
the  unemployed  class.  The  Townsend 
plan  will  provide  some  12.000.000  of  our 
seniors  with  monthly  annuities  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  substantial  purchasing 
power  and  a  market  for  the  products  of 
mme,  factory,  and  farm.  Retiring  the 
aged  from  gainful  employment  will  af- 
ford jobs  for  the  youth  and  middle-aged. 
This  is  a  sound,  economic  plan  to  meet 
the  obvious  post-war  conditions." 


Newsprint  Shortage 


FJXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1943 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire 
to  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Dal- 
las Morning  News,  September  24,  1943, 
concerning  the  subject  Newsprint  Short- 
age: 

NEWSPRINT  SHORTAGE 

A  grave  situation  will  arise  next  year  In 
the  matter  of  the  newsprint  supply  If  the 
figures  of  the  War  Production  Board  can  be 
accepted.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  accurate. 

Dunns:  the  next  several  years  there  will 
be  greater  need  of  a  full  free  press  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  The 
daily  press  i.s  the  greatest  medium  for  the 
crystallization  of  public  thought  that  there 
is  in  the  Nation.  This  medium  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  public  minds  exists,  not  so  much 
in  the  newspapers'  own  opinion  columns  (its 
own  editorials  the  columnists,  and  letters 
from   readers)    as    in    a   fair   and   impartial 
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presentation  of  the  news  for  the  public's 
own  decisions  on  basis  of  facts.  Every  pub- 
lisher knows— every  observing  reader  knows — 
that  the  volume  of  legitimate  news  varies 
greatly  from  time  to  time.  Never  In  our  his- 
tory has  there  been  as  much  significant 
news — news  that  the  public  ought  to  know — 
as  there  is  today,  and  as  there  will  be  during 
the  next  few  years.  There  will  cojne  the 
critical  and  then  closing  episodes  of  World 
War  No.  2  and  the  rising  volume  of  news 
relating  to  the  after-war  peace  plans. 

Every  day  we  read  or  hear  that  this  is  a 
shrinking  world — a  world  of  rapid  transpor- 
tation and  communication — In  which  every 
man  Is  neighbor  and  fellow  citizen  to  every 
other  man  in  the  world.  It  Is  true,  and  by 
the  same  development  the  obligation  of  every 
man  to  keep  abreast  of  world  affairs  has  been 
greatly  increased  The  American  press — and 
especially  a  free  and  unlimited  dally  press — 
must  play  a  greater  role  than  ever  before  in 
keeping  the  public  informed. 

The  press  can  be  Just  as  effectively  limited 
by  a  paper  shortage  as  it  can  be  limited  by 
law  or  dictators  decree.  The  bottleneck  at 
present  is  lack  of  manpower  to  gather  the 
pulpwood  Otir  own  National  Government 
has  cooperated  by  making  wood-pulp  produc- 
tion an  essential  Indu.'-try.  Canada,  which 
holds  a  monopoly  on  production  of  most  of 
the  newsprint  used  In  the  United  States,  has 
not  done  so.  The  answer  must  be  found  in 
greater  effort  to  produce  pulpwood  in  the 
forest  areaf  this  side  of  the  Canadian  line, 
including  our  east  Texas.  The  production 
and  gathering  of  pulpwood  in  east  Texas, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  two  large 
paper  mills  at  Lufkiu  and  Houston,  could  be 
developed  greatly  as  a  remunerative  farm 
avocation — something  that  has  not  been  fully 
lealized  in  the  farm  program  of  this  State. 
Large  and  small  newspapers  and  periodicals 
should  lend  their  assistance  in  putting  such 
a  program  into  operation.  It  would  help 
meet  a  war  emergency.  It  would  lead  even- 
tually to  freeing  this  country  from  depend- 
ence on  Canadian  wood-ptilp  supplies,  and 
it  would  contribute  to  preseiat  and  future 
full  and  free  dissemination  of  world  news 
and  crystallization  of  democratic  thouglit. 


The  American  System  Briefly  Stated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^Thursday.  October  7.  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oflfer 
for  the  Congressional  Record  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Daily  Tribune 
of  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  of  October  1. 

This  short  and  succinct  statement  in- 
cludes the  foundation  and  the  principle 
on  which  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  has  been  built.  If  the  people 
did  not  have  the  right  to  sell  their  skill, 
their  labor,  and  their  ability  for  the  best 
price  obtainable,  free  government  in  the 
New  World  could  not  exist.  It  ^  on  that 
principle  that  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  has  been  established,  has  ex- 
panded, and  developed  into  the  most 
progressive  and  powerful  Nation  on  the 
earth.  Of  late  years  this  system  has 
been  under  attack  and  many  thoughtful 
proif:e.  including  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  have  wit- 


nessed this  attack  with  much  misgiving 
and  serious  concern. 

If  this  system  of  the  American  people 
is  destroyed,  their  form  of  government 
will  be  destroyed  with  it.  May  the 
American  people  in  their  wisdom  not  only 
encourage  but  preserve  forever  their 
American  way  of  life. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WE  NEED  SEED   MONEY 

Every  once  In  a  while.  In  some  discussion 
of  taxes.  I  see  the  expression  "seed  money." 
Do  you  know  what  It  means? 

If  It  were  not  for  seed  money  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  who  read  these  words 
would  not  have  the  Jobs  they  new  occupy. 
For  most  of  our  present-day  industries  exist 
because  (1)  somebody  had  an  idea;  (2) 
somebody  was  willing  to  take  a  chance;  (3) 
some  seed  money  was  dug  up  to  start  a  new 
business  or  enlarge  an  old  one. 

Everybody  knows  now  that  a  few  men  who 
risked  money  In  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  made 
tremendous  profits.  But  nobody  guaranteed 
them.  And  whUe  one  company  was  making 
good  In  an  unparalleled  way,  others,  which 
seemed  to  have  Just  as  good  Ideas  or  had 
Just  as  much  thought,  effort,  and  money 
put  Into  them,  failed.  The  investors  In 
those  lost  everything. 

Seed  money  means  "that  part  of  profits 
which  is  'plowed  back'  into  a  business." 

Most  of  the  talk  about  seed  money  these 
days  comes  from  people  who  are  arguing  that 
the  Government  should  not  take  too  much 
of  business  profits  In  taxation.  They  assert 
that  if  Industries  and  business  are  going  to 
reconvert  promptly  to  peacetime  operation, 
they  will  have  to  have  money  with  which  to 
do  It.  They  will  not  have  this  if  it  has  aU 
been  taken  in  taxation. 

How  the  plowing  back  of  profits  works  to 
create  employment  Is  shewn  by  the  following 
statement  by  the  McOraw-Hlll  Publishing  Co. 
It  says: 

"American  improvement  is  essentially  a  Joe 
Doakes  affair.     Here's  how  it  works: 

"1.  Joe  invents  something  and  Invests  seed 
money  in  equipment  and  materials  to  make  It. 

"2.  People  buy  It. 

"3.  That   makes  good-paying  Jobs. 

"4.  Joe  Invests  more  seed  money  to  Improve 
his  product  or  his  method  of  making  it. 

"5.  More  people  buy  it. 

"6.  That  makes  mere  good-paying  Jobs. 

"7.  Joe  Invests  more  seed  money  In  more 
and  better  machines  to  get  volume  produc- 
tion. 

"8.  So  Joe  lowers  his  price. 

"9.  Still  more  people  buy. 

"10.  That  makes  more  good -paying  Jobs. 

"Try  to  figure  out  any  other  foundation 
for  American  wealth,  leisure,  culttire,  fighting 
strength,  or  material  possessions. 

"This  simple  progression,  multiplied  by 
millions  of  instances,  explains  why  seed 
money  is  so  Important  In  our  national  life." 


The  First  Lady's  Contribution  to  the 
Winning  of  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  return- 
ing from  one  of  his  political  long-dis- 
tance trips  through  the  United  States, 
President  Roosevelt  said  in  substance 


that  the  people  of  Washington  were  less 
conscious  of  the  war  and  its  obllgatiCKis 
than  any  other  community. 

Beyond  question  he  was  correct,  and 
the  First  Lady,  his  wife,  seems  to  be  the 
one  who  leads  in  that  indi&erence  to 
war's  actualities. 

The  morning  mail  brought  me  a  letter 
from  a  resident  of  my  district,  asking 
that  his  son  be  given  a  furlough  and  re- 
turned to  this  country  for  a  short  rest 
period.  His  boy,  who  enlisted,  who  had 
very  little  training,  has  now  served  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  18  months  in  a 
malaria- infested  battle  area,  and  we 
know  that  that  boy  needs  a  rest. 

Yesterday's  mail  brought  a  letter  from 
another  father,  whose  wife,  because  of 
worry  over  her  son's  absence,  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  permanently  mentally  de- 
ranged and  confined  In  a  public  institu- 
tion. This  boy  has  been  In  the  .service 
for  2^2  years.  He  has  been  overseas  for 
2  years.  He  has  never  had  a  furlough 
since  joining,  but  his  application  for  one 
has  been  denied. 

Now  it  may  be  true  that  the  exigencies 
of  war  require  the  continuous  service  of 
these  boys  and  thousands  of  others  In 
similar  situation  on  the  battle  front.  But 
if  that  is  the  situation  then  it  is  time 
tliat  the  Roosevelt  family,  Harry  Hop- 
kins, and  some  others  of  the  Washington 
advocates  of  war  and  the  use  of  our 
money,  material,  and  men  by  foreign 
nations,  begin  themselves  to  use  a  little 
common  sense,  make  some  worth-while 
contribution  toward  the  winning  of  the 
war,  devote  their  energy  to  that  end 
rather  than  to  the  establishment  perma- 
nently of  the  Roosevelt  family  in  the 
White  House. 

If  your  son,  brother,  or  husband  is 
serving  abroad;  if  he  has  been  serving 
there  for  a  year  or  more  and  cannot  be 
released  temporarily  from  the  fighting 
area  to  in  a  measure  regain  his  strength 
and  fighting  skill,  neither  his  morale 
nor  yours  is  increased  by  the  perambu- 
lations, the  "galivantin*  around,"  the 
escapades  of  the  nrst  Lady. 

Westbrook  Pegler,  in  a  recent  piece, 
gives  us  some  news  of  her  latest  trip. 
That  article  is  as  follows: 

New  York,  October  4. — The  Newspaper  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Ofllce  ot  War  Intor- 
mation  has  decided  that  the  American  public 
is  jaot  being  informed  adequately  about  the 
war.  As  to  military  matters,  this  committee 
obviously  Is  better  qualified  to  pass  Judgment 
than  any  layman,  but  any  layman  can  see 
that  adequate  Information  concerning  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt's  latest  expedition  has  not 
benn  given. 

The  people  have  not  been  told  who  Initi- 
ated this  personal  Junket  or  who  paid  for  It, 
and  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  proceeds  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  newspaper  column,  a  private 
enterprise,  cannot  pay  the  cost.  She  went  In 
a  great  four-engined  bomber,  manned  by 
two  captains,  three  master  sergeante,  and  a 
staff  sergeant,  who  took  23.000  feet  of  film, 
and  was  attended  by  George  Durno.  a  Wash- 
ington Journalist,  who  la  now  a  major  of  the 
Air  Transport  Command. 

The  salaries  of  these  men  would  be  a  con- 
siderable item,  and  the  rental  of  the  plane  on 
any  reasonable  basis,  plus  the  gasoline,  would 
be  an  appalling  obligation  for  even  the  rich- 
est columnist.  The  public  is  completely  un- 
informed as  to  these  costs,  and  a  vague 
statement  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  would  repay 
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the  American  taxpayers  by  turning  over  the 
pruceds  ol  her  column  to  be  divided  between 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  belittles  the  Intelligence  of 
even  the  blindest  personal  devotee  of  the 
tourist  who,  this  time,  went  so  far  as  to  refer 
to  herself  as  the  wife  of  the  "ruler"  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Red  Crosa  and  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  whatever  their  worthi- 
ness, are  not  the  United  States  Treasury, 
which  paid  the  cost  of  the  Journey  with 
money  derived  from  taxes  paid  by  the  sweat 
of  everyone  who  toils  and  from  bonds  sold 
ostensibly  to  pay  only  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary costs  of  the  war.  There  Is  no  obligation 
reduced  to  figures,  but  there  is  an  Implied 
admlaaion  In  the  fuzzy  promise  to  pay  a  cou- 
ple of  other  fellows  that  the  Junket  was  not 
u.^dertaken  In  the  public  Interest. 

No  person  who  travels  In  the  legitimate  In- 
terest of  the  United  SUtes  Ctovernment  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  his  own  costs. 

It  would  appear  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  became 
a  fleifl  service  worker  of  the  Red  Cross  only 
for  th*  purpose  and  duration  of  this  trip  and, 
in  that  case,  It  weuld  be  the  Red  Cross  which 
conferred  a  favor  on  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  at  a 
sacrifice.  Incidentally,  of  a  degree  of  public 
confidence  In  the  organization  under  the 
management  of  the  President's  political  house 
pet.  Norman  H.  Davis. 

Inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Is  an  active, 
subtle,  and  indefatigable  politician  and  In 
view  of  the  delicate  political  situation  sur- 
rounding Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  the  Red 
Cross,  by  the  connivance  at  a  pretext,  has 
permitted  Itself  to  be  drawn  into  politics,  and 
that  Is  bad  not  only  for  the  Red  Cross  but  for 
these  who.  In  the  end,  look  to  the  Red  Cross 
for  Its  servl'-es. 

In  a  speech  a  few  months  ago.  President 
Roosevelt,  counseling  the  people  at  home  to 
endure  patiently  the  rationing  of  gasoline,  il- 
lustrated his  plea  with  the  Information  that  a 
Flying  Portress  consumed  1,110  gallons  of 
gasoline  In  a  bombardment  mission  of  about 
70J  miles  from  north  Africa,  the  equivalent 
of  atx>ut  375  A  ration  units  and  "enough  to 
drive  your  car  five  times  across  the  conti- 
nent." On  this  basis,  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  In  a 
flight  of  26  000  miles,  consumed  41.070  gallons, 
representing  130.875  A  coupons,  and  185  trips 
in  your  car  across  this  continent.  Moreover, 
In  the  fragmentary  developments  of  the  story, 
it  has  now  been  disclosed  that  the  plane  had 
been  remodeled  Inside  and  fitted  with  seats 
and  a  bed. 

All  this,  too,  Is  aside  from  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  traveled  by  automobile  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  using  fuel  Im- 
ported, every  single  drop,  over  vast  stretches 
of  perilous  ocean  in  tankers,  and  Is  always 
attended  on  her  Journeys  by  other  cars  haul- 
ing the  official  retinue  and  the  sightseers. 
That  happened  many  times  at  home,  even 
when  citizens  of  good  conscience  were  will- 
ingly denying  themselves  all  unnecessary 
mileage. 

The  Interference  with  the  work  of  the  busy 
generals,  admirals,  and  other  officers  fighting 
a  war  undoubtedly  was  real  and  seriously 
detrimental,  but,  of  course.  It  Is  not  measur- 
able, and  no  officer  could  admit  that  his  work 
bad  been  Impeded  without  abandoning  all 
hopes  of  promotion. 

Mention  of  the  23.000  feet  of  film  suggests 
that  when  the  fourth-term  campaign  really 
warms  up,  the  American  taxpayers  and  bond 
buyers  will  discover  that  they  have  paid  for 
Jtist  that  much  political  propaganda,  fed  to 
them  as  tonic  for  their  morale.  A  civilian 
can  t  buy  a  50-foot  spool  of  film  these'  days. 
Pat  Robinson,  the  I.  N.  S.  correspondent  at 
Guadalcanal,  wrote  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  kissed 
her  radical  political  prot6g^.  the  Inveterate 
professional  youth  of  rising  30  summers.  Joe 
Lash,  for  whom  strenuous  efforts  were  made 


to  obtain  a  free  commission  in  the  Navy,  now 
a  sergeant  In  the  Army. 

Robinson  also  said  he  asked  Pvt.  Martin 
Bazar,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  how  he  felt  about 
being  visited  by  the  President's  wife,  and  that 
Bazar  replied:  "I'd  rather  be  visited  by  my 
own." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1943 

Mr,  DWORSHAK  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  th2  following  intere.st- 
ing  article  depicting  the  attitude  of  the 
American  press  toward  the  activities  of 
Elmer  Davis  and  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation: 

(Prom  the  Washington  TimeE-Herald) 
(By  John  ODonnell) 

At  long  last,  the  American  people  are  get- 
ting the  cold  facts  on  the  thoroughly  dis- 
credited and  misnamed  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation which  they  are  now  keeping  in  an 
administration  love  nest  at  the  cost  of  about 
$50,000,000  a  year. 

It  now  develops  that  Mr.  Elmer  Davis' 
O.  W.  I.  has  been  two-timing  its  congressional 
sugar  daddies  who  ladle  out  the  taxpayers' 
dough  on  Capitol  Hill. 

From  what  happened  last  week  in  Wash- 
ington— particularly  as  a  result  of  the  blast 
from  leading  Washington  correspondents, 
chiefs  of  wire  services,  and  heads  of  bureaus- 
It  Is  reasonable  to  predict  that  the  unhappy 
Hoosler  Davis  will  quit  his  job  and  that  Con- 
gress may  toss  the  whole  O.  W.  I.  set-up  out 
the  window,  abolish  it  in  toto,  and  start  in  all 
over  again. 

And  this  would  be  the  healthiest  gesture 
that  could  be  taken  if  the  Congress  is  sin- 
cerely interested  in  seeing  that  the  American 
people  get  an  honest  count  on  their  war. 

These  are  the  O.  W.  I.  developments  ci  the 
last  few  days: 

1.  O.  W.  i.'s  very  own  advisory  board,  made 
up  of  newspaper  chiefs  personally  friendly  lo 
Director  Davis,  have  bluntly  stated  that 
O.  W.  I.  has  fallen  down  on  the  sole  Job  fur 
which  it  was  created.  Chairman  Roy  Rob- 
erts, managing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
wrote  the  report,  signed  by  his  editorial  col- 
leagues, which  declared: 

"It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Newspaper 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Domestic  Branch 
of  O.  W.  I.  that  the  American  people  are  not 
being  adequately  Informed  about  the  war.  " 

2.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Loexje.  Republican. 
of  Massachusetts,  returning  from  a  global  tour 
of  every  combat  area.  leported  to  his  Senate 
colleagues  his  contempt  for  O  W.  I.  propa- 
ganda activities  In  friendly  foreign  countries. 
The  Senator  regretted  that  he  had  opposed 
cutting  down  O.  W.  I.'s  money  for  this  work 
6  months  ago,  now  thinks  he  was  mistaken. 
and  charged  that  O.  W.  I.  representatives 
overseas  were  doing  propaganda  work  "never 
contemplated  by  Congress  and  for  which  no 
clear-cut  executive  policy  exists." 

Meanwhile,  lusty  roars  were  goint;  up  In 
this  Capital  because  we  reporters  had  been 
forced  to  sit  on  information  which  later 
broke  In  London — in  great  part  by  the 
speeches  of  Winston  Churchill.  The  result 
was  that  Important  war  news  reached  Ameri- 
can   ears,   not    from   Washington,   where    it 


should  have  been  released  if  Davis  was  effec- 
tively on  the  job,  but  from  London. 

In  other  words,  London  has  become  the 
news  source  of  the  war  so  far  as  the  American 
people  are  concerned.  Churchill,  speaking 
to  Parliament,  handed  out  war  news  which 
Roosevelt,  speaking  to  the  Congress  a  few 
days  earlier,  kept  secret. 

The  new.=papermen's  trade  paper.  Editor 
and  Publisher,  did  a  bit  of  good  reporting 
on  the  situation  and  collected  the  opinions 
of  a  representative  group  of  high-grade,  re- 
spected Washington  correspondents. 

Almost  without  exception,  they  agreed  that 
the  O.  W.  I  had  fallen  down  on  its  Job.  that 
the  American  people  were  not  getting  the 
whole  truth  about  the  war.  and  indicated 
that  Davis'  outfit  was  taking  publicity  orders 
from  the  White  House  and  White  Hou^e- 
controlled  f^ources. 

And  White  House  publicity  these  days,  as 
all  Washington  knows,  Is  geared  directly  to 
the  fourth-term  campaign  of  F.  D  R. 

The  most  forthright  statement  on  the 
situation  comes  from  the  veteran  Jesse  S. 
Cottrell,  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 
whose  30  years  In  the  press  galleries  were 
broken  only  by  8  years  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service  and  3  in  the  Army  during  World  War 
No   1.     Caustically  Cottrell  states: 

"Elmer  Davis'  O.  W.  I.  Is  a  delusion  and  a 
fraud— the  biggest  bulletproof  haven  for  New 
Deal  draft  docii;ers  in  the  world  •  '  '. 
Washington  correspondents  are  unnecessarily 
somewhat  cowed  and  bluffed — we  have  out- 
done ourselves  to  cooperate  patriotically. 
There  is  little  we  can  do  about  it." 

Arthur  Krock.  chief  of  the  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times,  thinks  that  London  will 
continue  to  beat  Washington  on  news,  "in- 
cluding: news  in  which  the  United  States  has 
a  special  Interest,"  until,  among  other  pro- 
posed Eolution:s,  "Elmer  Davis,  by  resigning, 
brings  the  i.ssue  officially  into  the  open." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitors  bureau 
chief.  J.  Roscoe  Drummond,  surveying  the 
present  news  situation  in  the  Capital  under 
O.  W.  I.,  warns  that  "there  is  a  greater  danger 
today  of  an  under-informed  democracy  than 
an  over-informed  enemy." 

He  charges  that  "Elmer  Davis,  of  O.  W.  I., 
is  too  frequently  vetoed"  by  higher-ups  on 
thin  grounds  of  security. 

United  Press  Bureau  Chief  Lyle  Wilson 
thinks  coldly  that  Churchill  scoops  Elmer 
Davis'  O.  W.  I.  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Churchill  gets  the  news  and  O.  W.  I.  doesn't 
have  access  to  it. 

The  President's  biographer,  Ernest  Llndlcy, 
Washington  editor  of  Newsweek,  points  out 
that  Churchill  has  "unquestionably  been 
scooping  tis  en  our  own  stories  •  •  • 
doe.'^  It  almost  every  time  he  makes  a  speech." 
Llndlcy  thinks  that  "Churchill's  judgment  as 
to  what  can  be  told  without  Riding  the 
enemy  Is  more  sensible"  than  the  controlling 
Judgment  m  Washington. 

Several  of  ilie  correspondents  put  the 
blame  for  the  deliberate  withholding  of  war 
news  from  the  American  people  directly  on 
the  White  House  doorstep  and  their  caustic 
phrases  Indicate  the  wide  gulf  of  mutual 
dislike  which  now  separates  Franklin  Roose- 
velt from  the  professional  news  gatherers  in 
Wushington. 

Krock.  of  the  New  York  Times,  for  example, 
coolly  thrusts  at  F.  D.  R.'s  self-proclaimed 
knowledge  of  Journalism  with  the  urbane 
observation  that  the  situation  will  not  be 
remedied  until  "the  President  learns  to  know 
what  news  is  to  which  the  public  is  entitled, 
and  hew  to  tell  it  or  take  counsel  from  those 
who  do  " 

He  suggests  that  F.  D.  R.  take  counsel  from 
Churchill  and  "deal  with  Congress,  the  Amer- 
ican public,  and  the  press  as  adult  partners  in 
the  war  instead  of  as  trustworthy  subordi- 
nates and  mental  minors." 
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In  the  same  vein,  Arthur  Sears  Hennlng, 
of  the  Chicago  Tiibune,  suggests  that  "It  may 
be  that  Mr.  Churchill  is  an  abler  reporter  than 
Mr.  Roosevelt."  With  gentle  sarcasm,  the 
veteran  Hennlng  points  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent "does  not  profess  to  know  news,  his 
lectures  to  us  reporters  being  confined  to  the 
proper  way  to  write  a  story." 

Columnist  Ray  Tucker,  of  the  McClure 
Syndicate,  points  out  that  Churchill  "believes 
In  treating  and  trusting  his  people  like 
grown-ups.  whereas  Washington  fe^ls  that 
Americans  are  only  babes  in  arms.  But  this 
may  derive  from  the  human  fact  that  the 
British  statesman  has  been  an  experienced 
world  reporter  for  40  years,  while  Mr  Roose- 
velt was  merely  editor  of  the  Harvard  Crim- 
son  " 

Helen  Essary,  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Htrald.  also  puts  the  blame  on  F.  D  R.  and 
his  White  House  press  conferences. 

Says  the  lady:  "Mr  Roosevelt's  trick  of 
turning  aside  legitimate  questions  on  Inter- 
national pollcj'  with  bright  quips  Is  becoming 
a  habit,  and  not  a  pretty  habit  when  men  are 
giving  their  lives  for  hi?  country  and  theirs." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ben.iamin  Harrison  said,  "We  have  no 
commission  from  God  to  pohce  the 
world." 

It  takes  83,000  employees  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  gather  the  quid  pro 
quo  and  then  disburse  it  and  the  bor- 
rowed. 

Milk,  butter,  and  beef  will  be  definite- 
ly reduced  in  production  next  year,  the 
principal  reason  being  too  much  male 
cow  in  the  O.  P.  A. 

The  whole  country  would  like  to  hear 
the  full  report  of  the  seven  Senators 
whether  or  not  parts  of  it  conflict  with 
th(  O.  W.  I, 

Industrial  Connecticut  last  Monday 
held  elections  in  143  towns,  127  going 
Republican.  Two  years  ago  their  House 
delegation  was  solidly  New  Deal. 

Organized  labor  is  not  making  any  at- 
tempt lo  repeal  the  Connally-Smith  anti- 
strike  bill.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
30-day  "cooling  off"  provision  is  really 
cooling. 

Two  days  after  the  globe-circling  Sen- 
ators said  that  Great  Britain  was  fur- 
nishing little  or  no  oil  from  Persia,  the 
Mediterranean  suddenly  became  open  for 
navigation,  on  radio. 

A  Cabinet  member  testified  this  week 
before  a  House  committee  that  certain 
new  groups  of  Government  workers  were 
being  "brigadec'.  in."  That  means  two  or 
three  regiments  at  a  time. 

When  500  rabbis  were  met  on  the  out- 
side Senate  steps  and  their  petition  was 
heard  by  the  Vice  President  and  Senators, 
they  were  bringing  to  Congress  their  plea 
in  our  American  way. 

Kimmel  and  Short  have  waived  the 
statute  of  limitations  on  their  court-mar- 
tial. There  is  a  genera]  belief  that  they 
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vill  never  be  tried  by  this  administration. 
It  is  difficult  to  belie\e  but  that  they  had 
orders  which  made  them  seem  treason- 
ably negligent. 

The  world  series,  with  its  70.000  daily 
in  New  York,  gathered  from  hither  and 
yon  without  travel  limitations,  is  luckier 
than  the  annual  Army-Navy  football 
game  to  be  played  up  the  Hudson.  It 
was  limited,  by  Executive  decree,  in  at- 
tendance to  a  10-mile  radius.  This  is 
war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1943 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  news  item  which  was  in  the 
Washington  Post  October  3.  1943: 

Congress  Gets  1944  Food  Plan  This  Week 

Important  changes  In  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural pattern  will  be  outlined  to  Congress 
this  week  by  the  War  Food  Administration 
in  1944  farm  production  schedules  calling  for 
the  use  of  every  available  acre  of  land  and 
the  use  of  every  farming  facility. 

Direct  food  coi^sumptlon  foods  such  as  dry 
beans  and  peas,  soybeans,  peanuts,  wheat, 
vegetables  and  potatoes  will  get  first  claim 
In  the  program  and  lower-yielding  types  of 
feed  crops  will  give  way  to  those  with  higher- 
output  possibilities. 

Because  the  over-all  feed  supply  antici- 
pated will  be  18  percent  smaller  per  animal 
unit,  the  goals  will  call  for  a  reduction  in 
some  types  of  livestock^particularly  hogs, 
broi!er-type  chickens,  and  turkeys. 

INCREASES    FORECAST 

The  goals  presented  by  W.  F.  A.  with  ade- 
quate growing  conditions,  should  bring  the 
following  percentage  increases  above  the  1942 
yield:  wheat.  26:  soybeans,  22;  sugar  beets, 
42;  fresh  vegetables.  10;  vegetables  for  proc- 
essing. 6;  dry  beans  and  peas.  18;  milk.  3; 
beef  cattle  and  calves  marketed  for  slaughter, 
19;  corn.  3;  hay.  3;  eggs,  1. 

Decreases  will  be  suggested  as  follows: 
hogs.  17  percent:  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms, 
4;  farm  chickens.  3;  commercial  broilers,  20; 
turkeys,  4;  barley,  2;  sorghums,  5;  oats,  9; 
rye.  3;  flaxseed,  1. 

No  change  is  anticipated  for  cotton  and 
rice,  but  a  10  percent  Increase  will  be  rec- 
ommended for  tobacco  lo  meet  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  foreign  and  domestic  demands. 

These  goals  will  call  for  the  use  of  380,- 
000.000  acres  of  crop  and  by  far  the  largest 
ever  utilized  by  this  country.  Considerable 
land  now  idle  will  have  to  tie  cultivated  and 
record  amounts  of  fertilizers  will  be  needed. 

MILK    CONTROL    EXTENDED 

Other  food-front  developments  yesterday 
included: 

1.  E.xtension  ot  Federal  control  over  miik 
sales  to  eleven  new  metropolitan  areas  in 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Missouri,  the  pro- 
gram to  go  into  effect  Tuesday. 

2.  Announcement  by  W.  F.  A.  that  civilian 
supplies  of  tea  have  been  increased  one- 
fourth  as  a  result  of  better  shipping  condi- 
tions. 

3  A  Joint  announcement  by  W.  F  A.  and 
O.  P.  A.  that  a  subsidy  program  to  reduce 
the  price  of  peanut  butter  from  arovmd  33.1 


cents  a  pound  to  an  average  of  26  5  cent*  had 
been  agreed  upon 

A  rebate  of  4  =  2  cents  a  pound  will  be  made 
to  manufacturers  on  amounts  of  the  food 
sold  for  home  consumption.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  sole  buyer  and  seller  of 
farmers'  stock  peanuts,  will  make  the  pay- 
ments. 

The  program  will  be  effective  as  soon  aa 
administrative  details  can  be  completed.  It 
was  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  been  one 
who  believes  that  the  people  of  this 
country  can  be  fed  properly  when  de- 
creases in  production  of  food  of  various 
types  or  forms  are  suggested  froni  time 
to  time.  Furthermore,  according  to  this 
article  it  is  not  apparent  to  me  Uiat  the 
program  of  restriction  on  the  amount  of 
cotton  to  be  grown  by  small  family-sized 
farms  is  to  be  removed. 
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or 

HON.  ANDREW  L.  SOMERS 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1943 

Mr.  SOMERS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  statement  entitled 
"International  Bimetallism,"  published 
by  Francis  H.  Brownell.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.: 

International  Bimetallism — The  Most  Suit- 
able MoNETART  Standard  for  the  Post-wab 
World 

WHT    stable   moneys   ARE   ESSENTIAL 

A  nation  can  never  be  healthy  when  Ita 
currency  depreciates  sharply  and  fluctuates 
erratically  In  value  from  day  to  day.  We 
have  oiUy  to  remember  the  economic  chaos 
and  human  misery  that  spread  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  after  the  First  World  War, 
before  currencies  were  stabilized,  to  realize 
that  people  m.tist  have  confidence  In  the 
money  they  use  If  Industry  and  agriculture 
are  to  function  normally  and  employment 
is  to  be  provided  the  people. 

If  the  purchasing  power  of  a  nation's 
money,  be  It  the  dollar,  pound  or  any  other 
unit,  is  declining  rapidly,  so  that  prices  of 
goods  soar  skyward,  an  economic  collapwe, 
unemployment  and  social  unrest  will  in- 
evitably follow.  When  the  foreign  exchange 
value  of  a  currency  depreciates.  International 
trade  cannot  be  conducted  along  orderly  lines 
and  high  trade  barriers  that  choke  commerce 
are  the  result. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  global  war,  what 
will  be  the  purchasing  power  of  the  moneys 
of  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Poland, 
Norway,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, inflated  as  they  have  been  under  Ger- 
man occupation?  What  will  be  the  buying 
power  of  the  currencies  of  the  defeated  Axis 
nations.  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
and  Bulgaria?  Can  the  Internal  economies 
of  these  nations  and  of  the  countries  of  the 
Far  East.  China,  the  Dutch  Indies,  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Japan,  revive  while  their  peo- 
ples use  highly  Inflated  moneys  of^  doubtful 
value?  Can  International  commerce  with 
these  countries,  and  between  them,  be  re- 
sumed on  a  large  scale  without  monetary 
stability? 
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Every  businessman  knows  that  an  early, 
effective  stablUaaiicn  or  their  moneys  Is  an 
urgent  and  absolute  prerequisite  to  both  In- 
ternal rec  )%ery  and  the  re\ival  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  these  ccuntrles.  The  need  for  such 
Immediate  currency  stabilization  has  beeit 
recognized  by  the  governments  of  the  United 
Nations,  represenraiives  of  whose  treasuries 
have  l)een  conferring  continuously  during  re- 
cent months  to  evolve  a  plan  to  assure  the 
earliest  possible  stabilizatlcn  of  currencies 
through  international  agreement. 

The  need  for  monetary  stabilization  is 
clear.  International  collaboration  is.  re- 
quired to  achieve  It.  We  must  make  sure, 
however,  that  the  standard  adopted  to  assure 
such  stability  Is  sound  and  adequate,  so  that 
stabilization  will  be  lasting. 

WHT  V>t   MUST  RntTKN  TO  A  METALUC  STANDARD 

We  all  know  that  the  International  gold 
standard  broke  down  during  the  thirties. 
This  largfly  resulted  from  the  unsound  pro- 
visions of  the  peace -treaties  following  World 
War  I.  which  made  the  monetary  gold 
stock  of  the  world  Inadequate.  Economic 
natioi.alism,  reparations  and  war  debts  and 
ether  consequences  of  these  peace  treaties 
finai'y  caused  so  marked  a  maldistribution  of 
existing  gold  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  survival  of  the  gold  standard  became  im- 
possible. 

The  use  of  the  precious  metals  as  standard 
money  is  one  Institution  which  has  worked 
wcil  throu<?h  the  ages.  Gold  and  silver  have 
been  used  as  money  In  ancient,  medieval 
and  modem  times  Peoples  have  learned  to 
have  confidence  in  gold  and  silver  coins,  and 
In  monetary  units  that  are  anchored  to  gold 
and  pllver  and  are  convertible  Into  these 
metals. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nations  of  the 
earth  have  had  repeated  unhappy  experiences 
with  paper  money  Hence  mankind  has  al- 
ways preferred  "hard  money."  In  our  own 
Civil  War  of  the  1860's,  United  States  paper 
currency  fell  to  a  substantial  discount  and, 
when  peace  came,  there  was  an  Insistent  de- 
mand to  "resume  specie  payment." 

History  abounds  in  examples  oX  paper 
moneys  deteriorating  in  value  and  at  times 
becoming  worthless  as  the  rerult  of  wars, 
revolutlona  and  other  ▼Ictssitudes  of  the 
iBsulcg  nation.  But  we  do  not  have  to  turn 
to  history  for  example?  of  the  unhappy  con- 
eequencrs  of  Inconvertible  paper-money  Is- 
sues. We  have  only  to  look  at  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  China  today  to  *ce  the  tragic 
consequences  when  they  are  flooded  with 
huge  Issues  of  paper  money  rapidly  depreci- 
ating In  value  toward  the  point  of  worth- 
lessness. 

IS  THEKT  ENOUGH  GOLD? 

Extended  periods  of  monetary  stability  In 
the  past  have  been  Invariably  associated  with 
the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver, 
as  monetary  standards. 

The  international  gold  standard  was  domi- 
nant In  the  leading  countries  of  the  world 
through  most  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  period  down  to  World  War  I.  Many 
urge  a  return  to  It  after  the  war.  But  that 
standard  had  broken  down  long  before  the 
present  war  began.  Gold  had  disappeared 
from  circulation  and  the  price  had  been  In- 
creased from  $20.67  to  $35  an  ounce,  thus  in 
effect  Increasing  the  volume  avallahle.  This 
failed  to  solve  the  difficulty,  however. 

The  monetary  gold  stocks  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  best  available  estimated,  do 
not  greatly  exceed  $30,000,000,000  ai  me  pre- 
vailing price  of  $35  an  ounce  for  the  yellow 
metal.  The  monetary  gold  stock  of  the 
United  l^tates  amounts  to  $33,000,000,000. 
which  is  more  than  70  percent  of  the  world 
stock.  Obviously,  the  $8,000,000,000  or  so  of 
monetary  gold  owned  outside  the  United 
States  is  very  far  from  adequate  to  permit  the 


other  nations  of  the  world  to  return  to  any 
type  of  workable  gold  standard. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  enough  that  each 
nation  have  some  gold  to  make  the  inter- 
national gold  standard  workable.  Each  coun- 
try must  have  a  gold  reserve  that  is  larfee 
enough  to  take  care  of  adverse  ccntingencies 
as  they  arise.  A  nation  should  be  in  position 
to  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
yellow  metal  to  cover  a  temporary  deficit  In 
its  balance  of  International  payments  without 
being  forced  to  suspend  gold  conversion  and 
abandon  the  standard. 

Kow  mucii  yellow  metal  would  be  '.-..•i  cl;  d 
to  make  possible  a  lasting  return  to  •.he  vrt^-rA 
standard  by  the  peoples  of  the  world  iilter 
the  war? 

The  amount  of  gold  reserve  dosirable  for 
each  country  will  depend  upon  its  price  level 
at  home  and  the  volume  of  trade  ar.d  other 
transactions  that  it  carries  on  w.th  other 
countries.  The  higher  the  price  level,  the 
larger  the  geld  reserve  required  for  domestic 
purposes. 

After  the  war,  commodity  prices  probably 
will  be  higher  than  before  the  coi.flict  since 
a  drastic  deflation  would  not  help  reconstruc- 
tion. Tl'^e  expressed  policy  ol  tlie  Eritish 
Government,  as  staled  by  Sir  Kingslcy  Wood, 
Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  1943 
budget  speech  before  the  House  of  Comm' ns, 
is  to  retain  the  then  price  level  after  the' war, 
and  this  level  was  60  perciut  higher  than  it 
was  in  1939.  Similar  considerations  wi'l 
probably  cause  this  country  to  follow  the 
same  course  and  seek  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing wage  and  price  levels  In  the  pcst-war  era. 
The  larger  a  nations  foreign  trr.de  and 
financial  transactioi"  with  other  nations,  the 
greater  the  metallic  reserve  required  for  these 
purposes 

It  Is  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  that  foreign  trade  after  the 
war  should  be  far  larger  than  In  the  pre-war 
period.  The  general  determination  of  na- 
tions to  lower  trade  barriers,  develop  eco- 
nomically backward  regions  and  cooperate  in 
plobal  reconstruction  all  point  to  a  vast  ex- 
pansion of  commerce  between  nations  The 
larger  the  volume  of  such  trade,  the  gi cater 
the  aisequlllbrlum  that  may  develop  in  the 
balance  of  International  payments  in  any  one 
year,  and  so  the  larger  the  amount  of  gold 
needed  In  any  attempted  return  tu  an  txciu- 
sive  gold  standard.  Hence,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  gold  stocks  suTaced  for  the 
world's  needs  for  a  monetary  metal  to  settle 
international  baia.rces  before  1914.  and  for  a 
few  years  in  the  1920  s  seemed  adequate  witii 
the  help  of  the  artificial  mechanism  known 
as  the  "gold  exchange  standard,"  plus  large 
foreign  loans  by  the  United  States,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  serious  shortrge 
of  gold  for  post-war  needs  looms  ahead. 
This  shortage  will  arise  even  apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  existing  supply  of  the  yell,  w 
metal  is  so  unequally  distributed  nmona  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Wliat  is  evidently  re- 
quired, therefore.  Is  the  expar^sion  of  the 
present  monetary  gold  stock  throuE;h  the  ad- 
dition to  It  of  the  other  gr-at  monetary 
metal,  silver. 

THE  WHTTE  AND  KTYNES  PLANS 

Recognizing  that  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
present  gold  supply,  and  the  small  guld  hold- 
ings outside  of  the  United  States,  bar  a  gen- 
eral return  to  the  gold  standard  after  the 
war,  the  American  and  British  Governmei.ts 
are  preparing  plans  for  economizing  on  the 
amount  of  gold  required  to  achieve  monetary 
stability.  These  plans,  and  the  American 
White  plan  in  particular,  are  nothing  mo:e 
or  less  than  efforts  to  return  to  a  partinl 
international  gold  standard  with  a  smaller 
amount  of  gold.  The  Keynes  plan  does  not 
necessarily  require  any  gold.  The  Interna- 
tional Stabilization  Fund,  under  the  Wl.:-e 
plan,  would  give  each  nation  a  considerable 


credit  on  its  books  against  whioh  only  a  frac- 
tional deposit  of  pold  need  be  made.  Both 
plans  are,  in  effect,  types  of  managed 
currency. 

Commentators  on  these  plans.  «imnst  with- 
out exception,  have  pointed  out,  ho.vever, 
that  when  a  country's  maximum  credit  on 
t!;"  books  of  the  proposed  Interpatinnal  Sta- 
bilizatirn  Fund  has  become  exhausted,  the 
seme  problem  v^ill  arise  as  when  gold  hold- 
incs  are  all  exported  under  the  international 
gold  standard.  The  inadequacy  of  the  me- 
dium for  settlii^g  international  balances  will 
thus  aeain  become  apparent. 

If  a  plan  like  the  White  or  Keynes  schem'S 
Is  ultiniateiy  adopted,  therefore,  every  practi- 
cal mea.5ure  should  be  taken  to  increase  the 
p.bihtv  of  a  nation  to  maintain  its  credit  bal- 
ance on  the  Dooks  of  th^  International  Sta- 
bilization Fund,  and  thus  thf  stability  of  its 
currenry.  even  though  its  balance  of  Inter- 
national pavments  turns  unfavorable  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  This  calls  for  an 
fxp.iMsioii  of  the  volume  of  fiettkme.it  media 
beyond  the  limit  imposed  by  the  amount  of 
gold  available. 

ASIA    AND    AFRICA 

Bo.th  the  sinrle  po'd  standard  and  the 
White  and  Kiyius  plans  ignore  the  prefer- 
ences of  tliC  silver-using  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  humble  status  of  countless  in- 
dividuals devoH  of  banking  facilities  or  with- 
out need  of  them,  who  use  the  rupee,  the 
yiiiiti  or  the  tael  as  their  medium  of  ex- 
chanre  and  as  their  store  of  wealth,  makes 
s'lvrr  the  moft  desirable  coinage  for  their 
ncods.  Unlike  gold,  silver  can  be  minted 
into  coins  of  small  denominations  adequate 
to  the  mod.' St  requirements  of  myriads  of 
farmers  and  fadesmen  who,  from  one  year- 
end  to  the  otlier  seld:im  earn  through  hard 
labor  more  thnn  $100  in  our  money.  Nor 
will  they  wl'Imely  accept  paper  currency, 
which  they  distrust  for  many  reasons,  not 
the  least,  if  the  latest,  of  which  is  the  ex- 
perience of  China.  The  average  Asiatic  does 
not  aspire  to  tlie  possession  of  gold,  which 
is  beyond  his  reach.  Silver  is  wa;tt  he  wants, 
tecause  silver  is  the  gold  of  the  masses. 

Any  post-war  monetary  system  must  recog- 
nize the  situation  of  these  oeonie  who  con- 
stitute approximately  l.COO.OOOOOO  human 
boinps  or  nea.ly  one-half  of  the  estimated 
p.puhitlon  of  ilie  earth.  The  Importance  of 
this  sect;i.in  of  the  world  in  the  future  from  a 
commerc:;!l  standpoint  will  be  much  greater 
tlian  in  the  past. 

INTERNATIONAL     BIMETALIISM 

Silver  has  been  in  use  as  a  monetary  mrt.il 
as  long  as  gold,  and  over  a  large  pi.rt  of  his- 
tory and  a  lar;^e  portion  of  tl  e  earth's  sur- 
face It  has  been  preferred  to  gold 

Betore  1816  all  countries,  and  until  the 
1870'3  all  countries  except  Sf.gland.  had  a 
bimetallic  monetary  system.  But  they  never 
e.'^tiiblished  identical  ratios  between  gold  and 
silver  When  transportation  Improved,  this 
difference  in  ratios  led  to  arbitrage.  When 
gold  was  overvalued,  gold  coins  were  melted 
down  or  exported,  and  silver  became  the  sole 
money  In  use  When  silver  was  overvalued, 
it  was  driven  out  of  circulation  by  gold. 

Economists  have  pointed  out  right  along 
that  this  basic  difTiculty  encountered  by  bi- 
metallism would  not  arise  if  the  same  ratio 
were  adopted  by  the  leading  commercial  na- 
tions of  the  world  by  agreement  at  the  same 
time.  Tire  great  E.-.ghsh  economist  Alfred 
M.ir.=hall  probably  the  outstanding  social 
.■^centist  in  the  EuEjlish  speaking  world  of 
the  past  century,  said  In  his  great  work  on 
Money  Credit  and  Commerce,  "An  agreement 
entered  into  by  all  the  commercial  countries 
of  the  world  to  keep  their  mints  open  to  gold 
and  silvr  at  almost  any  reasonable  ratio 
Would  tie  the  values  of  the  metals  to  that 
ratio,  su  long  as  the  agreement  lasted."  He 
urged  that  currencies  be  made  convertible 
Into  gold  and  silver  together,  with  an  ounce 
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of  silver  considered  equivalent  to  one-twen- 
tieth of  an  ounce  of  gold 

The  world's  monetary  gold  stock  today  is 
less  than  1.000,000.000  'oun(es.  of  which  "the 
United  States  owiis  more  than  70  percent. 
The  world's  monetary  silver  stock  is  well  over 
5.000.000.000  ounces,  of  which  the  United 
States  holds  approximately  half.  Were  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  agree  upon  interna- 
tional bimetallism,  with  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent ratio  of  20  to  1  established  between 
Sliver  and  j; old  as  Marshall  sugpested.  there 
would  be  an  immedinte  increase  of  more  than 
2t  percent  in  the  aggregate  stock  of  standard 
money  If  we  take  the  countries  outside  of 
the  United  States  alone,  their  holdings  of 
st.mdrTd  m^iuy  would  be  increased  by  some 
50  percent.  A  ratio  cf  10  to  1  would  double 
the  above  percentages.  But  the  actual  ratio 
s!;Giild  be  deteimined  by  a  commission  ad- 
vised by  experts — cccnie mists,  bankers,  peol- 
ogists.  miinn,2  engineers  and  others  quali- 
fied— afer  full  investigation  of  the  many 
factors  involved  They  shou'd  particularly 
cof.sider  the  amount  of  metallic  money  de- 
sinxl  and  the  possibility  of  increa.--ed  silver 
production  at  various  price  levels 

In  this  connection,  it  is  intcrestine  to  note 
that  In  194C.  the  last  year  for  which  full 
statistics  were  made  available,  the  world  pro- 
duced about  41.000.000  ounces  of  Told  and 
about  273.000,000  ounces  of  silver  The  pro- 
duction ratio  was  thus  approximately  7 
ounce?  of  silver  to  1  ounce  of  gold  in  that 
year 

ADVANT.\CES      OF      INTERN.\T10NAL      BIMETALLISM 

The  adoption  by  international  agreement 
of  international  bimetallism  as  the  worlds 
monetary  stanuard.  with  or  without  the  use 
of  an  international  6tabili?ntion  fund  to 
economize  on  the  use  oi  monetary  metals  in 
settling  international  balances,  would  have 
the  following  far-reachmg  advantages: 

1  The  volume  of  standard  money  would  be 
immediately  ncreased.  particularly  outside 
of  the  United  States,  to  meet  the  larger  needs 
of  the  post-war  world  This  would  enable 
nations  to  maintain  the  stability  of  their 
currencies  even  if  an  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments should  compel  substantial  shipments 
of  gold  and  silver  for  a  time  to  othrr  nations, 
or  to  the  international  stabilization  fund, 

2,  The  yearly  addition  to  the  world's  stock 
of  standard  money  would  be  expanded,  for 
the  normal  annual  output  of  some  40,000.000 
cunces  of  gold  would  be  supplemented  by 
proKjuctlon  of  some  270,000.000  ounces  of 
silver 

3  The  stock  of  monetary  metal  C'>uld  be 
expanded  further.  if  found  necessary, 
thiough  drawing  in  considerable  quantities 
of  silver  frc;m  the  arts. 

4  Nations  whose  populations  desire  would 
be  able  to  restore  the  coinage  of  standard 
m(<ney  on  a  large  scale.  This  has  become 
progressively  less  possible  as  the  gold  short- 
age has  caused  all  governments,  including  the 
United  States,  to  withdraw  the  yellow  metal 
from  circulation 

5.  If  a  world-wide  shortage  of  standard 
money  should  again  threaten,  it  could  be 
corrected  through  stimulating  silver  pro- 
duction and  lowering  the  ratio  of  silver  to 
gold   by   international   agreement, 

6  The  adoption  of  international  bimetal- 
lism would  not  make  the  international  sta- 
bilization fund  plan  unnecessary,  but  would 
rather  help  asrure  the  success  cf  any  such 
plan  by  facilitating  each  nation's  ability  to 
replenish  its  credit  on  the  books  cf  the  inter- 
national fund  through  its  power  to  deposit 
silver,  as  well  as  gold,  for  the  purpose 

7  This  is  the  only  monetary  plan  that  as- 
sures the  world  at  lar['e  will  possess  an  ade- 
quate stock  of  monetary  metals,  no  matter 
how  larg:^  domestic  and  external  trade  be- 
comes, and  no  matter  at  what  points  world 
prices  are  stabilized. 


8,  A  much  larger  number  of  nations  would 
be  themselves  producers  of  standard  money 
under  internaticnal  bimetallism,  and  thus 
would  be  aided  In  maiutainiiig  the  stability 
of  their  currencies  through  the  production  of 
monetary  metais  within  their  borders  The 
W.-stern  Hemisphere,  chiefly  Latin  America, 
produces  about  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
silver,  while  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  turns 
out  about  three-fourths  of  the  gold. 

The  United  States  should  su;>port  Inter- 
national bimetallism  because,  without  less- 
ening or  impairing  the  use  of  gold  or  dam- 
aging the  monetary  situation  in  ar.y  country, 
such  a  system  would  serve  best  its  economic 
interests  and  those  cf  the  Western  Hemi- 
spheie. 

International  bimetallism  will  escape  all  of 
the  disadvantages  that  arise  when  any  one 
nation  rc-^orts  to  tiie  use  of  two  star.dard 
monetarj-  metals,  instead  of  geld  alone. 

International  bimetallism  retains  every 
advantage  of  the  gold  standard,  but  possesses 
a  number  of  additional  advantages  over 
gold. 

The  end  of  the  war  and  the  launching  of  a 
cooperative  effort  by  all  naticns  to  restore 
monetary  stability  with  the  return  of  peace 
pro\  ides  an  unraiallcled  opportunity  to  bring 
this  superior  international  monetary  stand- 
ard into  effect,  thus  assuring  a  more  effective 
and  la.'-ting  monetary  stability  in  the  pcst- 
war  world. 


Germany  Must  Be  Held  to  Strict  Compli- 
ance With  the  Terms  Imposed  by  the 
United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  October  4,  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  by  David  Law- 
rence from  the  United  States  News  of 
October  1.  1943,  entitled  "And  So  We 
Resolve  Again." 

At  this  time  I  wi.sh  to  compliment  Mr. 
Lawrence  on  the  able  and  forceful  argu- 
ments and  sound  .suppestions  that  he  has 
so  oonvincinply  presented  in  his  article. 

While  I  have  not  at  all  times  agreed 
with  Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  opinions  car- 
ried in  his  articles  and  have  differed  with 
his  views  on  some  subjects.  I  feel  that 
his  resume  of  the  conditions  described 
in  his  editorial  are  most  con.'=;tructive  and 
enlighteninp.  I  do  not  know  the  reasons 
for  his  goinp  as  far  as  he  has  in  his  arti- 
cle, but  with  one  exception  I  endorse 
same  as  he, sets  forth  conditions  that 
cannot  be  truthfully  contradicted.  The 
exception  is  to  his  statement  that  harsh 
treatment  was  accorded  Germany  by  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  and  I  hope  his  state- 
ment is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  urg- 
ing that,  after  the  defeat  of  Hitler  and 
his  Nazi  gangsters.  Germany  be  given 
more  liberal  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  United  Nations. 

I  concede  that  Germany  suffered  after 
the  First  World  War;  however,  is  it  not 
true  that  she  was  responsible  for  that 


war,  just  as  she  is  resiwnsible  for  this 
war  that  has  already  cost  nuUions  of 
lives,  and  misery  and  suffering  l)eyond 
description  to  many  more  millions  of 
people?  I  concede  that  the  masses  in 
Germany  suffered  but  Mr.  Lawrence 
should  be  aware  that  German  capital- 
ists and  industrialists  have  not  lost,  but 
have  utilized  their  great  wealth  even 
during  and  after  the  war  by  means  of  in- 
genious manipulations  of  the  Farben 
cartels  in  investing  tremendous  sums  in 
nearly  every  outstanding  industry  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  every 
section  of  the  world. 

They  have  arranged  working  agree- 
ments in  violation  of  the  law  with  many 
corporations,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey.  General  Electric,  the 
duPont  Co..  and  many  others  too  numer- 
ous for  me  to  mention.  They  are  not 
interested  in  rehabiUtating  the  masses 
in  Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  for  one.  shall  insist  that 
when  Hitleri.*«m  is  completely  defeated, 
which  I  hope  will  be  shortly,  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  be  en- 
forced, and  that  Germany,  as  well  as 
Japan,  will  never  be  permitted  to  rearm 
and  will  be  m.ade  to  comply  strictly  with 
the  letter  of  this  treaty  or  any  future 
treaty  finally  granted  them  by  the  United 
Nations. 

AND    SO    WE    RESOLVE    AGAIN 

We  have  resolved  through  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

We  have  resolved  through  the  Matklnac 
Charter. 

We  have  resolved  through  the  Pulbrlght 
resolution. 

We  have  resolved  by  Presidential  declara- 
tion to  establish  the  •"four  treedoma" — free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  ot  religion,  freedom 
from  fear,  and  freedom  from  want. 

And  we  have  said  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  war.  that  aggression  ihall  ceaae  and 
that  rightetjus  nations  must  band  together 
to  enforce  the  peace  by  every  meant  at  their 
disposal. 

We  have  resolved  again  to  make  a  "lasting 
peace." 

But  of  what  avail  are  these  resolutions 
when  the  ones  we  made  In  the  midst  of 
World  War  No.  I  were  rendered  meanlngleaa 
after  the  war? 

Anybody  drafting  a  post-war  resolution  or 
endeavoring  to  set  up  a  charter  for  a  world 
as.7oclation  or  organization  to  m.alntatn  peace 
is  respectfully  referred  to  the  speeches,  reso- 
lutions, round-robin  petitions,  and  pledges 
made  by  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
spokesmen  In  and  out  of  Congress  In  1918 
and  1919 

Anybody  seeking  to  preserve  American  sov- 
ereignty as  against  a  superstate  Is  respectfully 
referred  to  the  debates  In  the  Senate  preced- 
ing the  vote  on  the  League  of  Nations  Cove- 
nant which  was  offered  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty. 

And  anybody  wishing  to  find  all  the  words 
and  the  phrases  needed  to  commit  the  na- 
tions of  the  world — by  national  or  Interna- 
tional police  force — to  respect  and  preserve 
the  territorial  Integrity  and  independence  of 
every  country,  large  and  small,  need  only  to 
re.id  ever  a?ain  article  X  of  that  same  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations. 

We  said  all  that  could  be  said  at  the  end 
of  the  last  war.  We  adopted  a  constitution 
for  the  world  which  had  in  it  every  element 
of  moral  and  physical  obligation.  The 
League  Covenant  remains  today  as  splendid 
an  expression  of  world  Idealism  and  practical 
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collaboration  as  it  was  when  President  Wood- 
rcw  Wilson  submitted  It  to  the  Senate  In 
1919  only  to  have  it  rejected  by  a  coalition  of 
Drinocrats  and  Republicans  though  accepted 
by  Britain  and  France,  and,  subsequently,  by 
Russia  and  Germany. 

It  Is  not  resolutions  with  high-sounding 
phrases  that  we  l;ick. 

We  need  only  one  word.  And  that  word — 
translated  Into  actuality — Is  character, 

or  what .  avail  are  resolutions,  pledges, 
promises,  or  virtuous  expressions  if  our 
elected  leaders  are  not  ready  as  yet  to  sacri- 
fice the  customary  political  maneuvers  of  the 
ht;ur.  the  personal  ambitions,  the  quest  for 
material  pain,  and  the  greed  for  autocratic 
power  which  today  as  yesterday  seems  to 
dominate  the  governments  of  the  principal 
allies  In  this  war? 

We  are  falling  todjiy  not  In  the  WTlting 
of  general  resolutions  but  to  be  frank  about 
our  post-war  aims — frank  with  our  own  peo- 
ple or  with  the  people  of  other  countries. 

Resolutions  will  not  fool  anybody — not 
even  the  American  people,  who  have  learned 
something  about  foreign  policy  these  last  20 
years. 

Nor  should  we  be  deceived  by  the  cry  that 
America  has  had  no  foreign  policy  for  50  or 
more  years,  but  that  the  British  have  had  a 
foreign  policy,  and  that  the  answer  to  the 
world's  ills  now  Is  a  new  military  and  politi- 
cal partnership  with  Great  Britain. 

The  truth,  rather  is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  ready  to  accept  imperialism  and 
the  British  people  are  not  yet  ready  to  aban- 
don Imperialism. 

We  need  no  written  alliance  with  Britain 
committing  ourselves  indefinitely  to  Lon- 
don's maneuvers  in  world  politics. 

We  have  given  ample  proof  that  we  stand 
ready — as  we  have  twice  demonstrated — to 
give  ova  blood  to  preserve  the  English- 
speaking  civilization  and  culture  as  against 
militarism  and  tyranny  and  dictatorship. 

We  have  gone  to  war  twice  now  to  try  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy — safe  for 
representative  government,  safe  for  nations 
to  trade  with  one  another  in  good  neighbor- 
linesa  and  mutual  respect. 

But  what  we  have  not  demonstrated — 
neither  we  nor  the  Britifch  governments  of 
the  last  2  decades — is  that  we  have  the  char- 
acter to  carry  out  our  pledges,  to  make  our 
words  come  true. 

The  first  prerequisite  to  the  attainment 
of  character  is  fundamental  honesty.  We 
must  not  only  be  honest  with  other  peoples 
but   honest  with  ourselves. 

Why.  for  InsUnce.  do  we  persist  in  telling 
our  own  people  that  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  was  a  failure  when  It  wasn't  this 
document  or  Its  resolutions  or  provisions 
that  failed,  but  the  governments  which,  due 
to  politics  and  pacifism  at  home,  refused  to 
support  that  League — we  being  the  princi- 
pal -shirkers? 

Why  do  we  tell  our  own  youth  that  the 
trouble  last  time  was  that  we  didn't  march 
to  Berlin  in  1918,  that  we  didn't  drive  home 
the  lessons  of  defeat? 
Is  that  honest? 
.,  For  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
go  back  to  the  files  of  our  newspapers  in 
1918  will  discover  that  the  German  Navy 
was  completely  defeated  and  what  remained 
of  It  was  ordered  surrendered  under  the 
terms  of  the  armistice.  It  will  be  found, 
moreover,  that  the  German  Army  was  com- 
pletely demobilized,  and  Gernaany  wa-  dis- 
armed- -forbidden  to  build  big  warships  or 
war  planes  or  submarines  or  to  raise  armies. 
A  small  police  force  of  100,000  men  was  all 
that  was  permitted  Germany,  and  provision 
was  made  for  an  Internaticmal  commission — 
on  which  Britain  and  France  were  repre- 
sented— to  ir^pect  and  make  public  reports. 
We  also  declared  to  the  whole  world  the 
guilt  of  the  German  leaders  and  wrote  this 


into   the   Versailles   Treaty   where   all   could 
read  It. 

These  were  the  words.  But  what  action 
did  we  fail  to  take  to  make  the  words  mean 
what  they  said? 

We — that  Is,  the  Allies— imposed  an  im- 
possible reparations  burden  which  the  Ger- 
man people  could  not  pay.  Prance  took  all 
the  raw  materials  she  could  extract  from 
Germany  as  "payment  in  kind,"  and  we  left 
the  struggling  republic  a  ready  victim  of 
economic  anarchy  and  chaos  so  that  by  1G23 
Germany  went  through  her  ternblo  infla- 
tion—bankruptcy affecting  the  asseta  of 
80.000,000  persons. 

That  was  the  year  Hitlerism  won  its  first 
victory— not  in  1933  when  Hitler,  as  a  symbol 
of  a  nation's  desperate  groping  for  economic 
equilibrium,  assumed  actual  con*rol.  The 
German  people  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point 
in  economic  suffering.  Any  leader  who  prom- 
ised any  relief  thereafter  was  welcomed. 

And  as  Hitler  saw  that  Germany  needed 
more  territory,  needed  areas  from  which  vaw 
materials  could  be  stolen,  the  British  and 
French  Governments  sat  idly  by  and  let 
him  build  up  a  war  machine.  From  1933  to 
1939 — during  6  whole  years  of  Hitlers  re- 
gime— what  did  Britain  and  France  and 
America  do?  What  was  behind  the  failure 
of  Britain  and  France  to  see  what  was  hap- 
pening under  their  noses?  They  were  close 
by— after  all.  we  were  3.000  miles  away. 

Did  the  British  and  French  resume  the 
building  of  their  own  armament  so  a.'?  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.' 
Did  they  stop  Hitler  when  he  marched  Into 
the  Rhineland?  Or  did  the  British  C(>n- 
servatlves.  anxious  to  preserve  their  capital 
and  their  trade,  join  uith  tlie  British  paci- 
fists In  Ignoring  the  threat  to  the  world 
of  a  new  aggressor?  Wasn't  selfish  m.itcvial- 
Ism  more  Important  then  to  the  B.iti.^h  and 
to  ourselves?  Didn't  we  by  action  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  in  1935  pass  a  law.  signed 
by  President  Rnosevelt — Ju.st  before  his  sec- 
ond election — which  barred  the  weak  democ- 
racies from  getting  arms  from  our  shprcs? 
Of  what  avail  are  resolutions  about  world 
peace  when,  after  winning  a  great  war  and 
dirarming  the  enemy,  the  same  victoricr^ 
conquerors  allow  their  military  forces  to  dis- 
integrate and  refuse  to  allow  their  arsenals 
to  be  used  to  meet  the  threats  of  tyrants 
wherever  they  arise? 

Was  the  British  foreign  policy  in  respect 
to  Italian  aggression  In  Ethiopia.  In  respect 
to  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria,  in  re- 
spect to  the  noble  efforts  of  the  loyalls'.«  in 
Spain,  a  foreign  policy  which  thoughtful 
Americans  approved  then  or  now?  Are  we 
asked  to  accept  that  kind  of  characterless 
behavior  as  the  basis  for  a  future  alliance? 

There  were  In  Britain  then,  as  there  are 
today,  men  of  character  who  cried  out  at  this 
chauvinism,  who  begged  for  a  d'fferent  di?- 
tributton  of  economic  resources  in  the  post- 
war world  of  the  1920's,  for  a  peace  built  not 
on  hate  or  revenge  but  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Golden  Rule— based  on 
tolerance,  mutual  re6f)ect.  unselfl*hncss,  and 
honesty. 

We  do  not  need  more  resolutions.  We  need 
humbleness,  penitence,  reexamination  of  our 
true  motives,  and  the  courage  to  rehabilitate 
the  conquered  as  well  as  to  restrain  the 
conquerors. 

We  need,  in  brief,  a  dedication  to  spiritual 
values  and  a  commitment  not  just  to  the 
words  or  rituals  but  to  the  actual  practice 
of  a  Christian  philoecphy. 

For  the  key  to  character  Is  to  be  found  in 
confession  of  error  and  reappraisal  c,l  cur 
inner  purposes  and  not  in  denunciations  or 
hypocritical  phrases. 

We  must  honestly  recognize  that  neither 
we  nor  the  British  nor  the  Russians  are  the 
sole  proprietors  of  this  world  but  merely 
temporary  trustees  obedient  to  the  will  of 
God.    He  created  human  beings  everywhere 


eqiKil—r.ot  in  li'-e  under  master  rulers  or  a 
system  of  vested  piivileges.  He  gave  to  all 
persons  irrespective  of  c-eed  or  color  the  right 
to  en  lev  freedom  cf  f  pportunlty — the  inalien- 
able right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

The  Covenant  of  the  Le^rue  of  Nation.'?  ftjll 
li\t,<.  It  is  built  into  the  existing  treaty 
strticture  of  44  nations.  Let  the  United 
States  ratify  that  covenant  and  pray  God  to 
give  us  the  will  and  the  covirage  to  make  it 
at  last  an  effective  instrument  of  interna- 
tional cocptTation.  For  by  its  provisions, 
special  alliarces  are  expressly  forbidden  r.nd. 
Instead,  the  member  nations  are  equally  ob- 
ligated to  use  all  their  force  and  resources  ns 
against  aggressor  states— whether  members 
or  nonmembers — to  enforce  and  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  world 

D.wiD  Lawrence,  Editor. 


Modern  Explorers  and  Pioneers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSI.M 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Frida!j.  October  8  Heqislativc  da:;  of 
Wednesday.  Scplcirtbci  15).  1943 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimrius  ci)n.«;f'nt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "Modern  E.xplorers  and 
Pioneers,"  delivered  by  me  over  the  Mu- 
tual Broadca.sting  Sy.stem  on  Thursday, 
October  7,  1943. 

There  beini4  no  objection,  the  addre-ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tht-  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  American?,  we  are  living  in  an  age 
wh.cii  requires  that  we  lilt  our  sii;ht; — en- 
large our  hoiizon.'^ — if  we  are  to  be  fit  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  this  and  the  coming  pencd. 

Television,  radio,  radar,  the  telcsccpe,  the 
airplane,  and  the  micrcsccpe,  and  other  ad- 
vances in  the  physical  sciences  have  enlarged 
our  hor;^oi!S. 

We  on  the  heme  front,  as  well  as  oiu  beys 
on  the  lar-tlung  outposts  on  the  battle  lines 
in  the  British  Isles.  Italy,  India.  Burm.i, 
Ouadaicanal,  Africa,  Persia,  and  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  are  beemuing  to  conipieliei.d 
why  we  are  fighting.  We  are  beginning  to 
ccmpreliend  our  jcij — and  s-.'.nc  j'lb  it  is— 
the  rbligationa  and  the  opportun'tus  to 
make  the  earth  a  better  and  a  '■ufer  pUue  to 
live  in. 

As  the  hope  of  the  world.  America  is  the 
most  significant  Nation  ou  earth.  As  ihe 
most  powerful  Nati'in,  America  must  make 
sure  that  wisdom  frcnn  on  High  is  hers  to 
guide  her  decisions  and  her  steps.  W'e  cna- 
uli'l  escape  wcild  responsibility. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  arc  as  a 
nation,  in  a  commanding  position.  What 
we  do  in  our  dealings  with  world  airairs  n.jW 
and  when  the  war  is  over  and  victoiy  is  ouis — ■ 
wliatevcr  we  do  will  detLrnune  the  dlrcctio.i 
of  the  peoples  of  earth  fi;r  generations  to 
come.  Mere  mechanistic  systems.  m.Tteri.ilis- 
tic  ideals  will  not  be  adequate.  Among  uur 
leaders  pcrsunal,  private,  or  open  selfish  am- 
bitions and  antajcnisms  must  be  laid  asid^?. 
It  Is  for  us  to  be  fully  resronsive  tj  our 
Job  for  world  building  and  w  rid  reccn.-iruc- 
tion — facing  ever>  problem  honestly,  coura- 
gecusly.  and  with  visinr  Tint  .s  ba.sic.  Wa 
now  come  to  the  problems 

What  part  will  Anier-ca  play  m  the  polit- 
ico i  reorganization  of  the  Aorid? 
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.it  the  Mackinac  conference  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  Nation  answered  that  question 
dynamically  and  sensibly.  They  said  In  part: 
"We  must  preserve  and  protect  all  our  own 
national  Interests.  We  must  aid  in  restoring 
order  and  decent  living  in  a  distressed  world. 
We  must  do  our  full  share  In  a  program  for 
permanent  peace  among  nations.  A  specific 
program  must  be  evolved  In  the  months  to 
come,  as  events  and  relations  unfold," 

The  advison,-  council  specifically  approved 
the  following; 

"1.  Prosecution  of  the  war  by  a  united 
Nation  to  conclusive  victory  over  all  our 
enemies.  Including — 

"la)  Disarmament  and  disorganization  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Axis; 

"(b)  Disqualification  of  the  Axis  to  con- 
struct facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
implements  of  war; 

"(CI  Permanent  maintenance  of  trained 
and  well-equipped  armed  forces  at  home, 

"2.  Responsible  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  post-war  cooperative  organization 
among  sovereign  nations  to  prevent  military 
aggression  and  to  attain  permanent  peace 
with  organized  Justice  in  a  free  world," 

Tl^e  Mackinac  declaration  stated  further — 
"We  work  toward  a  policy  which  will  com- 
prehend other  means  than  war  for  the  deter- 
mination of  international  controversies;  and 
the  attainment  of  a  peace,  that  will  prevail 
by  virtue  of  Its  inherent  reciprocal  interests 
and  its  spiritual  foundation,  reached  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  understanding  of  the 
peoples  of  the  negotiating  nations." 

The  second  problem  that  confronts  us 
might  be  phrased  this  way — what  direction 
will  America  talce,  political  and  economic, 
withii^  her  own  borders?  In  other  words, 
what  are  our  plans  for  employing  not  only 
our  boys  who  come  back  from  the  services 
but  the  fifty-odd  million  of  our  people  who 
are  now  working  on  the  farm,  In  war  pro- 
duction plants,  in  the  civilian  economy,  and 
in  Government?  Will  we  turn  to  state  social- 
ism, as  a  solution,  which  means  that  the 
state  will  practically  own  and  control  all  the 
means  of  production? 

What  Is  to  be  done  with  the  thirty-odd 
billion  dollars  that  the  Nation  has  Invested  in 
war-production  plants,  and  so  forth?  Will 
there  be  less  or  more  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment? This  tremendous  problem  on  the 
home  front  is  the  problem  of  each  one  of  us. 
It  is  a  Job,  for  every  citizen.  Yes,  each  of  us, 
can  do  his  part  to  see  that  Jobs  come  Into 
being;  demand  of  Government  demobiliza- 
tion of  useless  Government  agencies;  Increase 
necessary  production;  keep  thinking  straight, 
and  remain  free  from  race  and  class  hatred; 
practice  tolerance  find  keep  the  racketeer  out 
of  American  lite. 

Government  can  be  helpful  in  post-war 
planning,  but  unle.«f  we  are  going  the  way  of 
state  socialism,  we  must  make  sure,  that  the 
Government  Is  the  servant  and  not  the  mas- 
ter. It  mu-st  not  hold  the  economic  reins. 
It  must  not  termite  legitimate  initiative. 
Laws  must  be  so  executed,  that  the  citizen 
will  not  be  handicapped  in  his  legitimate 
efforts  to  produce  wealth  and  build  indus- 
try.    I  repeat,  this  is  a  Job  for  every  citizpii. 

On  August  3.  1942.  I  spoke  in  the  Senate 
of  the  need  of  government  as  part  of  its  tax 
program  permitting  reserves  to  be  built  up 
in  industry.  the.-e  re.-erves  to  be  utilized  11 
necessary  for  reconversion  of  industry  back 
to  peacetime  activity  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  labor  during  the  post-war  period, 

I  again  suggtsted  the  same  idea  to  the 
Senate  on  September  14,  1943.  At  the  same 
time  1  brought  out  this  idea  which  I  think 
is  fundanieir.al.  thai  we  mw-.t  get  rid  of 
these  indiv:di:als  who  profit  by  division,  who 
create  antagonisms  between  management 
and  labor,  wlio  bulla  tiieir  house  on  Hitler's 
tactics — divid"  and  cor.quer 

In  the  post-war  peiicd  it  is  emr.hatically 
necestiM",    tli .'    v.o   wrik   m    ln.rmony.     Only 


This  Should  Help  Oklahoma  Greatly 


that  way  will  provide  the  opportunity  fo» 
high  adventure  and  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems. Only  in  that  manner  will  we  be  able 
to  successfully  negotiate  the  political  and 
economic  bumps. 

Nothing  more  detrimental  could  happen  | 
to  labor  than  to  have  state  socialism  Imposed  i 
up>on  America,  and  certainly  labor  is  inter-  , 
ested.  together  with  management,  in  seeing  I 
that  private  enterprise  is  maintained  as  a 
going  concern  In  America. 

Every  thinking  person  knows  that  It  was 
the  energy  and  the  genius  of  the  average 
citizen  that  built  America  Such  cltiaen 
knows  that  when  the  industrial  life  current 
Is  Interrupted  we  get  poor  times.  The  way 
uo  keep  that  current  flowing  steadily  Is  for 
every  citizen  to  look  after  the  Job  at  hand, 
which  primarily  calls  for  a  manifestation  of 
cooperation. 

When  this  war  ceases  we  will  probably  have 
a  national  debt  of  over  250  billion,  with  an 
interest  charge  of  «5.000.000,000  per  annum. 
That  item,  together  with  the  expense  of  gov- 
ernment, will  make  it  imperative  that  we 
have  a  substantial  national  income  to  keep 
America  solvent.  The  Job  can  be  done  If 
we  recognize — we  of  the  farm,  the  factory, 
the  office,  of  the  little  town  and  the  big 
town — that  we  are  all  In  the' same  boat  and 
have  to  pull  together.  This  is  a  fundamental 
fact,  and  if  we  fail  to  pull  together  It  will 
be  to  the  detriment  of  the  heritage  that  our 
children  are  entitled  to  have  transmitted  to 
them   Intact  and  unimpaired. 

I  have  a  great  hope  and  faith.  With  God's 
help — the  help  that  will  make  us  see  straight 
and  build  constructively — we  will  bind  up 
the  wounds  of  the  Nation.  Tliese  wounds 
are  more  than  physical. 

A  new  age  of  pioneering  Is  upon  us.  We 
will  break  new  trails  !n  science.  We  will 
discover  ways  of  bringing  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  to  li've  together  In  harmony.  We  will 
develop  new  means  of  power.  We  will  prove 
to  the  nations  that  the  role  of  the  Samaritan 
makes  for  peace  and  concord.  A  great  ad- 
venture for  America  is  up  ahead  if  we  Amer- 
icans will  prove  ourselves  equal  to  the  task. 
My  faith  tells  me  that  we  will. 

In  the  peace  era  let  us  proceed  with  cir- 
cumspection and  with  faith,  with  buoyancy 
and  expectancy.  In  this  great  new  oppor- 
tunity for  world  conquest;  a  conquest  not  by 
fire  and  sword,  but  by  lifting  the  fallen  and 
downtrodden,  teaching  the  ignorant,  and 
making  whole  the  discouraged  and  fearful. 

What  a  job.  Yes.  a  new  age  of  explora- 
tion and  discovery  is  up  m  us.  As  we  pro- 
ceed, new  vistas  will  open  up.  This  way, 
leads  to  world  liberation  from  the  chains  of 
hatred  and  fear,  the  chains  that  the  cen- 
turies have  forged. 

Truly  before  us.  up  ahead,  there  is  a  glori- 
ous future  for  our  beloved  America  and  the 
world.  Modern  explorers  and  pioneers.  I 
salute  you 

I  thiink  Station  WOL  and  the  Mutual 
N-^twork  for  this  opportunity  of  using  its 
facilities.  This  is  Alexander  Wiley.  United 
States  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  saying  good- 
night. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1943 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Oklahoma.      Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  decade  or  longer 


the  Soil  Consentition  Sen'ice  has  ren- 
dered invaluable  assistance  to  tbe  farm- 
ers of  America,  and  especially  to  farms 
and  farmers  of  Oklahoma,  in  the  splen- 
did, efficient  service  it  has  given.  Its 
supers  ision  of  the  several  organivd  soil- 
consenation  districts  in  Okiahoma;  the 
surveying,  construction,  and  superx-ision 
of  thousands  of  vitally  needed  terraces  on 
many  of  our  State's  watersheds;  its  strip 
planting  and  other  soil  building,  as  well 
as  soil-consenation  practices,  as  well  as 
the  assistance  the  service  has  given  thou- 
sands of  individual  farmers  of  Okla- 
homa, is  to  be  highly  commended.  In 
fact,  the  Soil  Conservation  SerN-ice  has 
been  a  godsend  to  many  appreciative 
farmers,  sis  well  as  to  many  sizable  farm 
areas  of  our  State.  Moreover,  in  any 
post-war  program  that  may  be  consid- 
ered, there  is  no  question  but  what  the 
conservation  of  our  fast-diminishing 
topsoil  in  many  farm  areas  and  the 
checking  and  holding  of  the  precious 
moisture  where  it  falls  will  undoubtedly 
become  of  vital  and  extreme  importance. 
Under  the  leave  granted  me.  I  am  in- 
cluding, herewith,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  portion  of  an  editorial  recently 
apjaearing  in  the  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
which  presents  much  food  for  thought 
on  the  subject  of  water  and  soil  conser- 
vation.    It  follows: 

THIS    SHOULD    HELP    OKLAHOMA    CBKATLT 

Suddenly  the  American  people  realize  that 
we  need  to  save  our  topsoil.  for  food  is  really 
getting  scarce,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
soil  conservation  wUl  produce  an  Imme- 
diate Increase  in  food  production  to  th« 
amount  of  anywhere  from  30  to  40  percent. 

One  great  trouble  with  the  Federal  soil 
conservation  program  is  that  the  A.  A.  A.  has 
wedged  in  a  department  that  ovM-laps  on 
the  fine  original  Soil  Conservation  Service 
by  establishing  an  elaborate  system  of  bene- 
fit payments.  In  Oklahoma  there  are  aa 
many  as  44  different  practices.  Including 
the  drilling  of  wells  and  planting  of  gardens, 
for  which  subsidies  are  paid,  and  many  of 
these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  big  Job 
of  keeping  tlie  soil  from  washing  into  the 
ocean. 

The  original  Soil  Conservation  Service  gel* 
•20,000,000  a  year,  and  this  is  the  agency  that 
sets  up  conservation  dlatrlcta,  with  expert 
supervision,  but  with  no  subsidies.  The  sub- 
sidy agency,  under  A.  A.  A.,  gets  $300,000,000 
a  year.  This  puts  the  emphasis  on  the 
wrong  place. 

The  newly  established  program  for  the 
treatment  of  soil  erosion  In  the  Washita 
Valley  o'  Oklahoma — the  second  of  Its  kind 
in  the  United  States — seems  to  start  In  the 
right  direction. 

Tlie  Oklahoma  water  resources  dlvi.mcn 
of  the  State  planning  board  is  cooperating 
In  this  project,  and  the  specifications  pro- 
vide for  complete  watershed  treatment  of  the 
tributary  uplands  of  the  valley,  at  an  esti- 
mated  cost  of  111,243,000. 

There  may  be  uneasiness  as  to  how  the 
Federal  Government  can  get  money  for  even 
such  a  worthy  purpose,  but  at  any  rate  It 
can  be  said  that  the  principle  is  far  better 
than  dambuildlng  or  the  payment  of  mll- 
lioris  of  piddling  individual  subsidies,  many 
of  which  really  accomplish  nothing. 

The  spending  of  Federal  money  for  water- 
shed treatment  is  a  legitimate  function  be- 
cause fiood  control  Is  necessarily  an  Interstate 
matter,  and  the  whole  American  public  ta 
vitally  interested  In  the  saving  of  the  soil 
and  water  resources  cf  the  Nation.  After 
a  number  of  false  .starts  el.scv/here.  It  accms 
that  the   Washita  p.ojcct  really   piopo.'es  to 
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§tt  tommhete  with  tb«  yesjof  problem  bjr 

worklnc  to  tuM  itu  wmUir  rlgiit  wtm»  it  taUM. 

,  .  •  •  • 

Th«re  »tUl  rrmy  b«  ffOf  que»tkm  m  U> 
•pen4»n«  to  much  of  tb«  UKjwyeff'  fundf 
wh«n  individual  (ttnn<mi  bave  shown  them- 
felvc*  to  b«  willing  to  cpend  their  own  monty 
In  terracing  and  otherwUe  treAting  their  own 
land!,  but  the  Washita  project  deaerves  the 
bene0t  ot  the  doubt  until  and  uuleaa  it 
provea  to  be  wasteful,  or  subversive  of  In- 
dividual cfTort.  At  any  rate  It  has  the  enor- 
mous argiunent  on  Its  side  that  It  begins  at 
the  right  spot.  In  stopping  both  floods  and 
■oil  erosion. 


PolaiMl  Ficbts  On 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  MARTIN  GORSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1943 

Mr.  GORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  radio  broadcast  by  the 
Honorable  Francis  Xavier  Swietlik.  dean 
of  the  law  school  of  Marquette  Uni- 
versity : 

Pour  years  ago  Hitler  marched  into  Poland. 
For  days  representatives  of  many  nations 
made  frantic  appeals  to  the  Nazi  dictator  in 
the  hope  of  averting  the  calamity  which 
threatened  -the  world.  Ail  these  appeals  fell 
on  deaf  ears.  Hitler  was  determined  to  re- 
sume the  struggle  for  world  domination 
which  his  predecessors  began  In  1914  and 
which  they  so  abruptly  brought  to  an  end 
4  years  later.  Poland  was  chosen  as  the 
first  victim  of  his  aggression.  It  is  therefore 
fitting  that  we  Americans  and  all  United  Na- 
tions pay  tribute  on  this  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  world  conflict  to  this  gallant  ally. 

Poland's  determination  to  survive  as  a  na- 
tion, and  especially  her  contribution  to  the 
conunon  cause  of  the  United  Nations  under 
most  trying  conditions,  imposed  upon  her  by 
a  ruthless  enemy,  will  constitute  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  of  her  heroic  past. 

In  spite  of  a  serious  disadvantage  in  num- 
bers and  armaments,  as  compared  with  the 
might  of  the  enemy,  Poland  resolved  to  re- 
alst  the  unwarranted  and  unprovoked  attack 
upon  her  sovereignty.  She  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  the  honor  of  a  nation  is  more 
sacred  than  peace  at  any  price.  Her  people, 
soldiers  and  civilians  alike,  fought  heroically 
In  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds.  After 
several  weeks  of  Spartanlike  resistance  her 
armies  were  overcome  by  the  might  of  the 
Invader 

And  yet,  although  seemingly  conquered, 
Poland  fights  on.  The  terroristic  and  repres- 
sive measures  of  the  Nazi  geared  to  break  the 
spirit  of  the  Polish  Nation  served  only  to  In- 
flame the  people  to  greater  resistance  Po- 
land today  presents  a  tragic  picture.  Her 
fields  are  laid  barren,  her  cities  are  a  mass  of 
ruins,  her  people  wantonly  and  wilfully  de- 
spoiled of  their  property  and  herded  off  to 
restricted  areas  and  concentration  camps:  her 
food  Is  confiscated  by  the  enemy,  her  youth 
and  Intellectuals  are  ruthlessly  exterminated, 
ber  seats  of  learning,  churches,  and  convents 
are  defiled,  and  her  helpless  and  unoffending 
university  professors  are  taken  from  their 
classrooms  and  rushed  in  trucks  to  concen- 
tration camps.  This  ruthlessness,  however, 
has  not  broken  her  spirit.  Poland  Is  seething 
with  unrest.  Sabotage.  antl-Nazl  posters, 
underground  publications  read  by  millions  of 
people  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  lives,  all 
serve  to  keep  the  spirit  of  resistance  alive  and 


will  no  doubt  jwovs  •  d«cl«lv«  factor  lo  the 
<}cteat  of  ttM  eommofi  few  wto«n  tht  utto  hmtr 
sfrtyea.  ThU  underground  activity  compels 
tb«  Oerman*  to  garruxm  Poland  with  a  iar((« 
numh>»r  i/t  trwips  which  today  crniUl  b*>  u»«rd 
to  advantags  by  tb«  en*my  on  the  varunw 
fighting  fronU 

Tb«  contribution  of  the  PolUh  armed 
forces  to  the  common  war  effort  Is  no  leas 
effective  tlian  the  struggle  of  the  people  in 
the  occupied  areas.  After  the  debacle  In 
France  a  large  contingent  of  Polish  soldiers 
escaped  to  Great  Britain,  where  they  are 
awaiting  the  time  when  In  comradeship  with 
their  allies  they  will  return  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe  to  come  to  grips  with  the  Nazi. 
An  army  of  about  100.000  soldiers  has  been 
organized  from  among  thousands  who  had 
b-^en  prisoners  of  war  In  Russia  and  today 
constitute  an  Integral  part  of  the  Allied 
forces  m  the  Near  East  under  the  command 
of  General  Anders  The  Polish  Army  Is  to- 
day the  fifth  In  size  among  the  Allied  armies. 
Polish  soldiers  are  fighting  on  every  front 
wherever  the  enemy  can  be  found,  re  'iy  and 
willing  to  offer  their  lives  in  the  common 
struggle  for   freedom. 

The  exploits  of  the  Polish  Air  Forces  are  a 
familiar  story  to  all  of  us.  It  accounted  for 
approximately  500  certain  and  250  probable 
enemy  planes.  Sixty-two  Polish  bombers 
took  part  in  the  raids  over  Cologne  and  the 
Ruhr  Valley.  This  air  force  was  responsible 
for  the  destruction  of  17  percent  of  the  Ger- 
man planes  shot  down  over  England  and  the 
Engl'-'-  Channel  in  the  memorable  Battle  of 
Britain. 

The  Polish  Navy  and  merchant  marine, 
though  small  in  size,  are  playing  a  vital  part 
in  exterminating  the  submarines  and  in 
carrying  needy  war  supplies  to  the  fighting 
forces  on  the  front. 

It  Is  strange  that  present-day  agfrressors 
do  not  l-eed  the  lessens  of  history.  They  may 
succeed  to  temporarily  erase  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  a  smaller  nation;  they  may 
eject  hundreds  of  thousand'^  of  its  people 
from  their  homes  and  confiscate  their  pos- 
sessions, they  may  colonize  the  land  and 
h  mes  stolen  from  others  with  their  own 
people,  but  they  cannot  crush  the  deter- 
mination of  a  nation  to  live  and  to  resist 
until  her  God-given  freedom  is  again  re- 
store'' to  her.  Poland  stands  today  as  a  su- 
preme proof  of  the  Indestructible  power  and 
determination  of  nations  to  svirvive. 

In  tie  meantime.  Poland  is  enduring  un- 
told hardships  In  the  firm  hope  and  belief 
that  when  this  war  is  over  she  will  be  restored 
to  the  fullness  of  her  rights  as  a  sovereign 
Nation. 

We  must  bear  In  mind  that  we  are  fighting 
this  war  for  certain  principles  of  right  and 
justice.  Unless  we  establish  these  moral 
principles  as  a  fundamental  motive  of  all  cur 
actions  In  formulating  the  future  peace  of 
the  world  we  cannot  expect  a  durable  peace 
The  President  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  this  war  is  being 
fought  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  four 
fundamental  freedoms  in  all  parts  of  the 
world — the  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of 
expression,  freedom  from  want  and  freedom 
from  fear. 

The  architects  of  the  post-war  world  must 
go  further,  however,  than  to  merely  assure 
to  the  Individual  the  enj03rment  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  embraced  In  the  four  freedoms. 
They  must  assure  the  strict  compliance  by 
every  nation  of  the  terms  of  treaties  solemnly 
entered  Into.  The  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory of  smaller  nations  by  forcible  aggression 
must  be  forever  outlawed.  The  policy  of  ap- 
peasement, a  compromise  with  right  and  Jus- 
tice for  the  purpose  of  military  or  political 
expediency,  must  be  abandoned.  Nations  in 
thehr  relations  with  each  other  must  scrupu- 
lously observe  the  same  principles  of  right. 
justice  and  morality  which  we  expect  every 
Individual  to  observe  In  his  dealings,  with  his 
neighbors.  Unless  such  a  foundation  of 
morality    underlies    the    future    conduct   of 


uMUoTiM  u/ward  each  r/,hrr,  we  cannot  expect 
a  |>*fmanrnt  i>t»ne 

HimUrmmtiM  rtictmUy  eroanaimg  from  otOcittl 
Htjviti  M/urct-n  that  after  thle  war  Is  <jv»rt  the 
Baltic  Mtttt^M  atid  th«  eastern  half  of  FulatUl 
will  be  formally  itnncx'-d  to  the  ttoviet  Union, 
furnish  hottie  jusufkution  for  fear  on  the  part 
cr  the  (smaller  nalUJUb  ot  the  united  front 
that  this  moral  UJ^ue  may  be  straddled  for 
the  sake  oi  political  expediency.  It  would  be 
most  unfortunate  for  the  future  peace  ot  the 
world  If  the  right.^  cf  any  small  nation  were 
to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  satisfy  the  appe- 
tite of  a  more  powerful  ally. 

Most  Americans  are  convinced  today  that 
in  order  to  assure  a  permanent  peace  our  par- 
ticipation in  world  affairs  after  this  war  is 
over  will  have  to  be  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
pa.st.  The  experience  of  the  last  two  decades 
must  make  us  realize  that  our  own  security  as 
a  Nation  is  vitally  affected  by  what  happens 
to  other  nations  of  the  world.  Nothing  would 
be  more  likely  to  persuade  the  American 
people  to  return  to  their  traditional  pre-war 
aloofness  from  all  participation  In  world  af- 
fairs than  would  a  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and 
as  further  implemented  by  statements  of  our 
President  and  tlie  SUte  Department.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  country  will 
never  consent  to  become  a  party  to  an  ex- 
parte  settlement  of  the  soverign  rights  of  any 
one  of  our  allies.  It  Is  our  ti'adltional  policy 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  to  refuse 
to  recognize  the  taking  of  territory  by  force. 
As  a  Nation,  our  Government  recognizes  the 
fundamental  principle  that  all  men  are  equal 
before  the  law.  The  humblest  of  our  citizens 
Is  protected  In  tlie  enjoyment  of  his  inalien- 
able rights  set  forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

la  our  relations  with  other  nations  we  have 
always  refused  to  recognize  the  taking  of  ter- 
ritory by  force.  The  Kellogg-Briand  treaties, 
ini Hated  by  this  Government,  inake  that 
policy  clear.  That  policy  was  constantly  ad- 
hered to  by  our  State  Department.  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  illegal  occupation  of  Manchuria  by 
Japan  Our  present  able  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  refused  to  give  like  recognition 
to  the  annexation  of  Ethiopia  and  Albania 
by  Italy,  and  In  the  summer  of  1940  Mr.  Sum- 
ner Welles,  as  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
fused to  recognize  tlie  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  States  by  Russia.  This  policy  of  reftis- 
Ing  to  give  cogniz.^.nce  to  aggression  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  tiie  Atlantic  Charter,  which  Is 
subscribed  to  by  the  Allies.  The  Atlantic 
Charter  contains  solemn  obligations  entered 
into  by  the  United  Nations  in  the  solemn 
moment  of  war  and  constitutes  In  outline  the 
foundation  upon  which  a  permanent  and 
Just  peace  can  be  established. 

In  all  occupied  countries  struggling  men 
and  women  are  looking  to  the  United  States 
with  hope  and  assurance  to  lead  them  out 
of  chaos  to  a  brighter  day.  Let  us  assume 
thai  leadersliip,  and  true  to  our  historic  past, 
let  us  carry  the  blessings  of  freedom  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  establish  a  peace 
founded  on  the  recognition  of  the  Just  rights 
of  eveiy  nation,  large  and  small. 


Allowances  to  Dependents  of  Senficemen 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1943 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Senate  passed  Senate  bill  763  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  69  to  0.    Before  doing 
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ilmt  iUf  Btu'.t*'-  jidopii-d  an  nmf^dtncrnt 
iitti  red  by  fj'-n.ttor  JoMVaoti  of  Colorado 
lo  Jiif'riTu;<f  the  tiinounU  puid  by  Wiiy  of 
iilU,v,:incfii  to  d<'P' ad'Titfc  of  fc«-rvic<*m''n. 
Tne  main  Icatujf  of  that  amendment  in 
to  Incicahe  ilie  Htnouni  to  be  paid  to  a 
v.lfe  and  one-  child  to  $80  from  $(32,  the 
piesent  ra''*,  and  to  provide  for  $20  in 
addition  in  phice  of  $10  for  each  ad- 
ditional cl:ild. 

Prom  the  evidence  which  I  have  heard 
at  hearings  held  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs.  I  believe  Sena- 
tor Johnson  i.s  well  warranted  in  select- 
ing the  amounts  placed  in  his  amend- 
ment. This  bill  will  come  from  the 
Hou.se  commit tfc  before  long  in  some 
form.  If  It  do"s  not  come  in  a  form  pro- 
viding a.s  larpe  allowances  as  the  John- 
.son  amendment — and  I  believe  that  it 
will  proviie  for  $5  less  per  month  for 
the  first,  third,  and  adoitional  children — 
I  propose  lo  off'^r  as  an  amendment  the 
terms  of  the  John.' on  amendment  when 
the  bill  is  so  loported. 

Living  expenses  are  extremely  high 
today  By  law  we  are  requiring  fathers, 
young  and  old.  to  enter  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  to  go  far  from  their  homes. 
Many  fathers  will  be  unable  to  provide 
for  their  loved  ones  out  of  their  own  re- 
sources. The  evidence  introduced  in  the 
hearings  clearly  demonstrates  that  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States  the  al- 
lowances under  the  Johnson  amendment 
will  provide  no  m.ore  than  maintenance 
for  the  dependents  at  the  average  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living.  It  is  not  fair  to 
compromi.^e  on  less,  taking  food  or  cloth- 
ing from  little  ones.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  Johnson  amendment. 


Government  Insurance  on  Ships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11.  1943 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
the  House  might  be  interested  in  exam- 
ining the  modus  operandi  of  the  Gov- 
ernment insurance  on  ships.  I  am  in- 
serting a  letter  in  the  Congressional 
Record  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Lind- 
say Warren  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  I 
made  in  regard  to  the  steamship  Effing- 
ham.  I  expect  to  broaden  my  observa- 
tions on  the  entire  program  in  a  few 
days,  but  for  present  purposes  I  wish  the 
membership  to  examine  this  letter  to  see 
the  extent  of  insurance  money  over  and 
above  the  price  paid  for  the  ship  that  a 
certain  company  collected  after  it  was 
sunk. 

You  will  note  the  letter  says  that  the 
price  paid  for  the  ship  per  deadweight 
ton  was  $5.  The  insurance  paid  per 
deadweight  ton  was  $75.  The  sales  price 
for  the  ship  was  $48,470;  the  insurance 
paid  for  the  ship  was  $727,050. 

If  any  one  of  you  insured  your  home 
and  tried  to  collect  any  excess  value  from 


an  In^iirancr  compfiny,  I  have  aUay» 
undcr»tfK>d  you  would  ro  lo  JaU, 

I  now  vkhh  ihiil  you  v.ouM  ixamUto 
th**  U'tt<'r  of  Mr,  Waifn,  CompUolU-r 
Ocncrul: 

COMMHOLLEt   OlNkh/.;. 
or  THI.  UMITR)  Htatku, 
Wafhdigtun,  D   C,  July  :'«,  lOn. 
Hon    RoBKRT  F    Jones,  M   C  , 
Appropriations  Committee, 
House  of  Reprcsentatue^. 

My  Dear  Me.  Jones:  I  have  yi  ur  letter  cf 
July  21,  1943,  requestmg  certain  information 
in  connection  with  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  steamship  Effi^igJiarn.  The 
data  requested  are  as  follows; 

Steamship  Effingham:  Year  buiit.  1919; 
deadweight  tons.  9.691;  cost,  f  1.9G6.849  35; 
year  sold,  1932;  purchaser.  Ljkes  Bros  Steam- 
ship Co.;  sales  price,  848.470;  price  per  dead- 
weight ton.  $5;  mail-pay.  15  vovages.  April  15. 
1943,  to  May  4.  1937  (approximately  i .  $247 .OCO; 
operating  subsidy  accrued  1937  40.  $139.- 
209.43;  voyage  prcfit,  1941.  1  voyape  to  Red 
Sea,  $326,300.72;  lost  in  1942,  insurance  paid 
by  War  Siiipping  Administration.  $727,050; 
insurance  pei  deadweight  ton.  $75;  depreci- 
ated value,  residual  book  value.  $43,020. 

The  records  of  this  office  show  tliat  the  en- 
tire amount  of  operating  subsidy  ($5,612,- 
050.45)  paid  to  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.  on 
all  of  iUs  vessels  so  operated,  which  amoimt 
Includes  $139,209.43  accrued  on  the  steamship 
Effingham.  Is  subject  to  recapture  by  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  as  amended. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

LiKDSAY    C.    WARFEN. 

Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 


The  Old  Army  Game 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MISSOUR- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11.  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  years  ago  Hon.  E.  Y. 
Mitchell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  the  Cabinet  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  from  1933  to  1935,  made  star- 
tling revelations  of  corruption  in  that 
Depaitment  and  loss  to  the  taxpayers  of 
millions  of  dollars  through  questionable 
deals  between  administration  officials 
and  private  interests  controlling  the  big 
steamship  lines  and  the  merchant  marine 
generally.  Mr.  Mitchell's  reward  for  this 
public  service  was  to  be  kicked  out  of  the 
President's  "little  cabinet."  The  revela- 
tions of  this  former  New  Deal  official  were 
carefully  documented  by  him  and  in  1936 
included  in  a  book  entitled,  "Kicked  In 
and  Out  of  the  President's  Little  Cabi- 
net." 

In  normal  times  the  Mitchell  book 
would  have  unseated  a  national  admin- 
istration. However,  in  recent  years  we 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  repeated 
and  daily  scandals  of  great  magnitude, 
we  have  become  so  used  to  having  facts 
concealed  from  us,  from  having  facts 
misrepresented  to  us,  so  used  to  being 
browbeaten,  insulted,  penalized,  robbed, 
regimented,  and  kicked  in  the  pants  by 


W»'!h»ntrioit  ofl\.  'nldom  thtit  thr  puMle 
<on-.<  iou'>ri#^»»  Jiui  »w«'omr  numb«Hl,  r»I» 
Jou^,  ( fid  »f»difT<r<'nt  lo  mnuy  thince 
which  m''iit  ar^eiiii^uma]  lnv<'fttt({ttt)on 
and  li<ipea('hm<-nt  pKKeedinKa  avamft 
impoiluni  (iguif.s  in  the  fx«*cut»ve  de- 
paitment. 

The  situation  in  the  shipping  industry, 
perhaps  the  greatest  racket  of  the  mod- 
ern pgc,  has  grown  .steadily  worse  since 
Secretary  Mitchell  was  silenced  by  re- 
moval from  the  stag^  of  public  affairs. 
L*nder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Sunday,  October 
10.  1943,  Washington  Times-Herald. 
showing  how  these  ship  deals  are  co.sting 
the  taxpayer  $60,000,000  which  must  be 
made  up  in  increased  taxes  on  the  for- 
gotten man: 

CHIP   Dfals    Cost   Nation   taO.OOO.OCO— Ykar- 
OiJ)  Report  Reveals  Financial  M\n ewers 

(By  WiJlurd  Edwards » 

A  Ciinfidential  report  to  the  Comptrullcr 
General,  disclosing  a  bewildering  series  of 
financial  maneuvers  which  have  cost  the 
Government  more  than  $60,000,000  of  t:t.\- 
jjaycis'  money,  was  brought  to  light  yester- 
day. 

Tlie  report  has  lain  In  he  Governments 
files  for  more  than  a  year,  never  having  been 
forwarded  to  Congress,  although  the  law 
specifically  requires  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  report  to  Congress  every  contract  and 
expenditure  made  in  violation  of  the  startutes. 

DE.\LINC8    REPEALED 

Ri'velations  contained  In  he  report  involve 
the  dealings  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  and  its  predecessor,  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, in  connection  with  the  American 
President  Lines. 

Former  Assistant  Secr«tary  of  State  Henry 
T.  Grady  is  now  president  of  the  steamship 
company,  having  run  the  line  at  a  $25,000 
yearly  salary  since  the  death  of  chairman 
of  the  board  William  Glbbs  McAdoo.  former 
Senator  from  California,  in  November  1940. 

A  supplemental  report  on  the  American 
President  Lines  for  the  period  1938-1941 
shows  a  total  profit  of  $13,429,000.  The  total 
accrued  subsidy  was  listed  at  $8,958,000  and 
a  net  profit  to  the  lines  waa  $6,861,000.  The 
balance  on  deposit  as  of  December  31.  1941, 
in  capital  and  special  reseive  funds  was 
54,413.000. 

OBSERVERS  STARTIXD 

In  view  of  the.se  figures,  observers  have 
confessed  themselves  startled,  to  put  It  mild- 
ly, at  reports  that  the  90  percent  of  stock 
is  to  be  sold  for  a  minimum  figure,  one 
rumor  fixing  the  sales  price  at  $250,000. 

The  Maritime  Commission  Is  now  about  to 
dispose  of  the  90  percent  of  stock  in  the 
steamship  corporation  which  it  acquired  In 
1938.  This  stock,  valueless  at  the  time,  has 
become  valuable  by  reason  of  the  millions 
paid  in  subsidies  and  the  sale  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  ships  at  fabulous  prices,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  the  charter  of  vessels  for 
war  uses  at  exorbitant  rates,  and  Insurance 
assumed  by  the  Government  on  lost  vessels 
at  10  and  12  times  their  worth. 

GRADY  REPOHTZD  INTXRES'iED 

Among  the  private  Interests  bidding  for 
the  Ftock  is  said  to  be  a  group  headed  by 
Grady  The  Commission  announced  last 
week  that  it  has  before  It  several  proposals 
calling  either  for  operation  or  outright  pur- 
chase and  that  an  announcement  may  be 
expected  soon. 

The  story  in  the  report  goes  back  to  1924 
and  1925  when  the  corporation,  then  known 
as  the  Dollar  Steamship  bines,  purchased 
from  the  United  Stutss  Shipping  Board  12 
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combination  passenger-cargo  Tesaelc  built  by 
the  Government  In  1920  and  1921. 

These  fine,  new  ships  had  coet  the  Govern- 
ment $d2,03",459  to  construct,  an  average  oX 
more  than  $5,000,000  per  vessel.  The  Dollar 
Lines  goc  them  all  lor  $9,475,000.  The  Gov- 
ernment— and  the  taxpayer — took  a  loss  on 
that  deal  of  152.562.459 

In  1938.  according  to  the  report,  the  Dollar 
Lines  was  Insolvent  and  about  to  discontinue 
Its  service  when  the  Maritime  Commission 
created  In  1936  to  succeed  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  brought  about  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  company,  changed  Its  name  to 
American  President  Lines,  and  Instailed  Sen- 
ator McAdoo  as  chairman. 

PROraSTID  AND  DENOTJNCm 

The  reorganization  was  protested  and  de- 
nounced by  two  members  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  but  it  went  through  and  the 
R-construction  Finance  Corporation  was  In- 
duced to  loan  $2,500,000  for  opwratlng  ex- 
perises  of  the  company.  The  Maritime  Com- 
mission loaned  another  $2,000,000  for  recon- 
ditioning the  aging  vessels  which  made  up 
the  company's  fleet. 

In  the  next  4  years,  from  1938  to  1942, 
according  to  the  report,  the  company  enjoyed 
Federal  operating  subsidies  totaling  $7,919.- 
119.  along  with  benefits  flowing  from  income 
tax  deferments  and  exemptions  In  respect  to 
sututory  funds  established  from  earnings 
and  capital  gains 

These  sututory  funds  were  established  on 
the  basis  of  suppoeed  agreements  for  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  vessels,  according  to  the  re- 
port, but  such  agreements  did  not  exist  and 
had  never,  in  fact,  been  required  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

ACQUIRES  STEAMSHIPS 

When  World  War  No.  2  broke  the  Maritime 
Commission  acquired  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, for  war  purposes,  three  of  the  old 
steamships,  the  President  Cleveland,  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  and  President  Taft,  which  had 
been  bought  by  the  QoUar  Lines  in  1925  from 
the  old  Shipping  Board  for  only  $3,375,000, 
although  they  had  cost  the  Government  $19,- 
118.961  to  construct  in  1921. 

The  War  Department  paid  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  these  three  vessels  $2,400,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  but  the  President  Lines 
demanded  more  and  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, headed  by  Admiral  Emory  S. 
Land,  who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  offered  $3,000,000. 

Under  the  plain  terms  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of*  1936,  the  report  noted,  the 
three  vessels  are  obsolete  and  have  only  a 
scrap  value  of  $477,951. 

BEKKING  MOKE  VESSELS 

The  report  added  that  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  been  acquiring  many  other  ves- 
sels for  war  purix»es  at  prices  and  values  far 
In  excess  of  those  permissible  for  payment 
under  the  law,  and  that  other  vessels  taken 
for  use  In  the  war  effort  are  under  charter 
at  rates  far  In  excess  of  legitimate  earnings, 
excessive  Insurance  values  have  also  been 
fixed  on  vessels  which  have  been  taken  and 
are  being  used  In  the  national  emergency. 
the  report  stated. 

All  these  financial  deals  have  enriched  the 
ralue  of  the  once  valueless  stock  which  Is 
now  being  sought  by  private  Interests  and 
the  report  raises  the  question  whether  the 
new  owners  of  the  stock  will  reap  the  reward 
of  the  funds  paid  out  in  operating  subsidies 
and  other  benefits  which  the  Commission 
has,  in  substance,  been  paying  to  itself  as 
owner  of  the  majority  stock. 

Congress  has  been  assured  on  several  occa- 
sions by  Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C.  War- 
ren and  other  representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  CMBce  that  transactions  involving 
shipping  companies.  Including  the  American 
President  Lines,  are  under  investigation.  But 
no  report  has  been  made  to  Congress  thus  far. 


CHrns  Fruit  Prices 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  portion  of  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine  which  gives  some  very  interest- 
ing facts  on  citrus  fruit  prices: 

You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  ttie  ceiling 
price  the  past  navel  season  was  navels  $3  43 
and  on  valencias  $3.99  f.  o.  b.  As  much  as  we 
are  now  shipping  valencias.  let'  talk  about 
that  ceiling  and  put  some  figures  down  to 
Illustrate  the  point. 

The  legal  and  law-abiding  operator  is  per- 
mitted the  following  mark-ups,  according  to 
the  order  as  written:  $3.99  f.  o.  b.  plus  freight 
and  refrigeration,  and  if  sold  through  a 
broker,  1'^  percent  may  be  added  providicg 
brokerage  Is  paid.  That  is  your  total  deliv- 
ered price  to  any  purchaser,  whether  it  be  a 
wholesaler  or  service  Jobber. 

Now,  to  this  price  if  the  purchaser  is  a 
wholesaler,  it  is  my  understanding  he  can 
add  9'^  percent  mark-up,  and  if  he  sells  to 
a  service  Jobber,  and  a  service  Jobber  is  de- 
fined as  one  who  handles  less  than  carload 
lots,  then  the  service  Jobber  can  add  anuiher 
21  percent  mark-up.  I  could  elaborate  to  a 
greater  extent,  but  briefly  that  Is  the  set-up 
if  everyone  abides  by  the  order. 

Now,  taking  the  delivered  price  and  work- 
ing it  back  to  an  f.  o.  b.  basis,  and  then 
breaking  it  down  on  a  field  box  basis  to  the 
grower,  if  there  isn't  any  chiseling  anywhere 
along  the  line  and  the  grower's  fruit  runs  on 
an  average  of  prevailing  crop  of  valencias.  all 
that  anyone  can  hope  to  return  to  the  grower 
is  approximately  $3  60  per  hundredweight, 
maybe  a  nickel  more  or  less,  depending  on 
the  quahty.  So  much  for  the  legal  and  legiti- 
mate operation. 

Now,  let's  get  into  the  black-market  angle. 
It  has  been  common  practice  for  many  east- 
ern black-market  operators  to  move  into  the 
citrus  industry  this  season  and  pay  as  high  as 
4' 2  cents  per  pound  on  the  trees  net  to  the 
grower.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  many 
methods  being  employed  to  evade  the  law  and 
enable  the  purchaser  to  pay  that  much  more 
than  the  ceiling 

I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  them.  An  eastern 
operator  who  had  a  21  percent  mark-up  can 
move  into  the  picture  and  say.  for  instance, 
go  to  a  broker  or  any  Individual  in  *he  citrus 
industry,  get  him  to  buy  direct  from  a  grower 
and  incidentally,  there  isn't  a  ceiling  on  the 
grower.  It  is  only  applicable  to  the  packer,  to 
the  grower  is  within  his  rights  to  sell  his  fruit 
at  any  price  he  sees  fit.  Now,  if  the  purchaser 
goes  to  the  grower  with  say  a  4 'j -cent  offer 
and  gets  the  fruit,  then  he  can  go  to  a  com- 
naercial  rate  of  so  much  per  box  and  then  use 
part  of  his  mark-up  of  say  21  percent  on  the 
legitimate  legal  ceiling  to  helo  offset  part  of 
the  overpayment  made  to  the  grower 

Or.  another  angle  that  can  be  worked  is  an 
eastern  buyer  can  take  part  of  his  mark-up 
and  give  it  to  a  buyer  for  cars  and  show  it  as  a 
service  charge  for  buyer's  efforts  in  securing 
supplies  for  him.  You  can  see  with  the  enor- 
mous  profit  available  that  If  the  eastern 
buyer  should  give  an  agent  on  this  end  of  the 
line  as  much  as  $200  or  $250  per  car.  It  would 
be  a  very  attractive  deal  for  both  parties  con- 
cerned. I  could  elaborate  indefinitely  on  this 
subject,  but  I  think  what  I  have  pointed  out 
gives  anyone  Interested  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
how  the  order  can  be  evaded  if  one  sees  fit  to 
do  so. 


Farm  Labor  Tight  in  Missouri 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11.  1942 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement  issued 
by  the  Mi.ssouri  Farm  Labor  Committee: 

Tlie  farm-labor  situation  in  Missouri  is 
very  tight  with  the  loss  of  every  year-around 
worker  from  now  on  meaning  a  curtailment 
in  food  or  feed  production.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Missouri  Farm  Labor  Commit- 
tee at  Its  meeting  in  Columbia  on  Septem- 
ber 17. 

In  the  southeast  part  of  the  State,  cotton 
picking  is  under  way.  with  some  shortage  of 
workers  indicated.  Several  hundred  re- 
cruited picktrs  from  nearby  areas,  hard  hit 
by  the  recent  dry  weather,  have  gone  into  the 
Cotton  Belt  to  help  fill  the  demands  for 
pickers.  Rains  have  slowed  picking  consid- 
erably. 

In  the  apple-growing  areas  of  the  State, 
picking  Is  moving  ahead  with  growers  re- 
poi-ting  that  they  could  use  more  pickers  but 
managing  to  get  most  harvesting  done  with- 
out excessive  loss  In  the  apple  section  near 
Waverly,  a  heavy  windstorm  recently  shook 
0*-  many  apples,  some  of  which  were  entirely 
lost  becau.se  not  enough  pickers  could  be 
obtained  to  move  the  apples  as  rapidly  as 
needed. 

Northwest  Missouri  farmers  are  reporting  a 
relatively  good  crop  of  corn  and  are  expecting 
to  need  600  to  800  pickers  from  outside  the 
area  to  aid  them  in  shucking  the  much- 
needed  crop.  An  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  to  secure 
small  groups  of  workers  from  Ozark  counties 
where  they  can  possibly  be  temporarily 
spared  at  this  period  of  the  year  for  corn 
shuckmt;  in  northwest  Missouri. 

In  northeast  Missouri,  a  big  crop  of  soy- 
beans is  expected  to  Increase  the  need  for 
day-labor  ucrkers  in  that  area. 

Da.rymen  in  many  parts  of  the  State  have 
indicated  that  they  will  require  helpers  soon 
cr  they  will  have  to  curtail  production  by 
selling  ccv.s  The  shortage  of  dairy  workers 
is  particularly  acute  around  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis.  Hannibal,  and  Springfield. 

The  committee  pointed  out  the  big  part 
taken  by  farm  women,  children,  and  older 
men  and  women  in  aiding  agriculture  to 
scrape  through  the  year  so  far  without  serious 
total  los.ses  of  crops.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
some  loss  had  occurred  because  crops  were 
not  harvested  or  planted  at  the  best  time,  and 
that  a  number  of  farmers  are  planning  to 
shift  to  a  less  intensive  type  of  farming  in 
the  luture  in  order  to  get  by  with  the  labor 
available.  Reports  read  at  the  meeting  indi- 
cated that  the  already  depleted  number  of 
hired  farm  workers  on  farms  had  dropped 
another  16  percent  in  the  past  year.  A  sur- 
vey made  on  September  1  showed  that  farm 
operators  were  working  an  average  of  13.7 
hours  per  day. 

J  H.  Dinwiddle,  district  supervisor  of  th« 
Employment  Service  cf  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  stated  that  investigation  showed 
there  was  no  hoarding  of  farm  labor  in  Mis- 
souri and  that  farm  laiwrers  who  covdd  not 
be  placed  immediately  on  farms  were  made 
available  for  industrial  use  by  the  Extension 
Service.  He  stated  also  that  the  recent  rul- 
ings of  the  C<immission  wee  to  the  effect 
that  farm  workers  no  longer  could  become 
frev-  agents  available  for  city  jobs  simply  by 
laying  out  of  work  for  30  dajs. 
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Scott  Meyer,  of  Hanui'Dal.  vice  chairman 
of  the  State  Farm  Labor  Committee,  pointed 
out  that  the  Job  of  the  farmer  in  this  war 
was  to  run  the  fcod-producir.s  factory  and 
that,  to  keep  this  factory  tcine.  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  manpower  With  the  re- 
duced faim-labor  supply,  the  formers  of  Mis- 
.=ouri  can  supply  fcod  rr  men  but  not  both. 
The  Federal  ^--overnment  should  make  the 
decision  as  to  which  is  needed  most.  It 
should  make  little  difference  to  farmers  from 
a  profit  standpoint,  since  most  of  them  will 
be  lucky  to  break  even  now 

The  E.xtension  Service  announced  that 
during  the  past  3  months  it  had  made  42.717 
placements  in  Missouri.  3.743  of  which  were 
yeir-around  one.^  and  the  remainder  seasonal. 

Members  cf  the  ccmm-ttee  present  in- 
cluded Scott  Meyer.  Hannibal;  Ronnie 
Greenwell.  Hayti;  John  Plassmeyer.  Loc.=e 
Creek;  C.  E.  Klin^rner.  Sr..  Fair  Grove;  Ernest 
Wray.  Maryville;  ChTles  Peterman.  Miami; 
H  Baxter  Hall.  Clarence;  J.  W  Burch,  Roche- 
port;  J.  D.  Monln.  Jr..  Columbia;  Max  Mc- 
Nulty  and  J.  H.  Dinwiddle.  Jefferson  City; 
A.  C.  Mussman  and  K.  G.  Harman,  Columbia. 


Self  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  Matthew  Adams: 

SELF    SECURrrT 

(By  George  Matthew  Adams) 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  idealism  dealt  out 
In  every  plan  proposed  for  social  security. 
I  have  never  liked  the  name,  however.  I  like 
.'■elf  security  better.  That  is  what  has  mnde 
every  successful  man  or  woman  and  every 
great  nation  Self  reliance  is  a  twin  brother 
to  it. 

If  every  human  being  born  Is  assured,  as 
soon  as  he  reaches  understanding,  that  he  is 
to  be  cared  fur.  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
and  that  he  has  nothing  to  worry  about, 
ima^;ine  what  a  race  of  dependents  this  world 
would  have!  Those  who  first  came  to  this 
western  woild,  discovering.  Inventing,  and 
sacrificing,  had  no  other  capital  than  sell 
security  in  mind — self  security  for  themselves, 
and  because  cf  this  individual  independence, 
to  pass  on  the  example  to  their  children. 

The  weak,  ill.  and  tho.<^e  who  have  unavoid- 
ably been  misfortunate.  surely  deserve  all  the 
security  possible  to  comfort  and  care  for  them 
throughout  life — but  not  the  able-bodied  and 
the  healthy  They  have  the  opportunity  to 
gain  self  security  which  should  be  the  pride 
of  every  human  being  given  is  chance  in  this 
world.  Its  that  chance  that  should  be  as- 
sured him  under  a  free  form  of  government 

Food  and  comforts  that  are  earned,  through 
work,  enter  into  the  very  muscles,  the  br.un. 
the  heart,  and  every  stream  of  blood  that 
courses  through  one's  veins  And  the  will  to 
live  and  to  be  useful  inspires  such  a  one  with 
the  love  of  life  itself  and  all  its  opportunities. 

Take  incentive  away  from  a  human  being 
and  you  rob  him  of  his  greatest  asset  Yt.u 
dismantle  his  dreams  You  cheat  him  out  of 
the  fun  of  achievement.  You  feed  him  the 
substance  of  which  idleness  Is  composed 
You  take  the  rudder  of  life  from  his  sailing 
craft. 

It  1?  so  much  easier  to  succeed  than  it  is  to 
fail.     But  if  you  hand  the  tools  of  success  to 


one.  without  his  having  earned  them,  he  is 
most  apt  to  dull  them  into  uselessness  long 
before  he  has  learned  to  make  them  serve  him 
and  his  fellows. 

Tliere  is  no  heritage  quite  so  precious  as 
that  cf  one  who  feels  in  his  heart  that  he  has 
been  born,  not  only  to  enjoy  this  beautHul 
worlJ.  but  so  to  work  and  live  that  he  may 
cause  no  unhapplness  to  anyone,  and  glorify 
in  the  fact  that  he  can  look  after  his  own  life 
and  see  it  safely  through  to  the  Journey's  end. 


Resolution  of  Lions  Club  of  Endicott, 
N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution; 

Whereas  conservation  of  food,  gasoline, 
and  critical  materials  is  vitally  necessary  to 
the  war  effort:   and 

Whereas  the  rationing  program  Instituted 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  war  price  and  ra- 
tioning board  is  the  only  possible  means  of 
conserving  these  materials  and  of  securing 
their  fair  distribution  among  all;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Western 
Brcxjme  County  War  Price  and  Rationing 
Board  are  serving  our  cause,  oior  Nation,  and 
oui  public  in  this  highly  important  task,  in 
a  manner  that  should  command  the  praise 
and  appreciation  of  all  their  fellow  citizens; 
and 

Whereas  these  men  and  women  are 
patriotically  performing  this  essential  service 
at  groat  personal  sacrifice,  for  no  other 
motive  than  contributing  toward  victory  and 
for  no  other  compensation  or  reward  than 
the  satisfaction  of  making  such  contribu- 
tion: Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Lions  Club  of  Endicott. 
N  Y..  publicly  thank  the  members  of  the 
Western  Broome  County  War  Price  and 
Rationing  Board  for  ceaseless  and  unselfish 
labors  to  advance  the  day  of  victory,  and  f.  r 
our  individual  and  national  welfare;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Lions  Club  of  Endicott, 
N  Y.,  hereby  pledge  Its  support  and  coop- 
eration to  the  Government  rationing  pro- 
gram anci  to  the  Western  Brome  County  War 
Price  and  Rationing  Board,  and  urge  similar 
public  support  and  cooperation  to  the  end 
th  t  the  rationing  program  may  be  fully 
successful  in  its  purposes,  and  its  ends 
speedily  achieved. 


Child  Care 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

OF    CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  October  11.  1943 

Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 


schedules  submitted  by  Alonzo  O.  Grace, 
commissioner  of  education,  State  of 
Connecticut: 

State  of  Connecticct. 
Hartford.  Conn..  October  €.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Eoleslau  J.  Monkiewicz, 
The  House  of  Rrprcsetitatncs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Monkiewici:  On  September  14 
Reprct^entatlve  Lanham,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  had  printed  in  the  Congrxssional 
Record  a  letter  from  MaJ.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Flem- 
ing. Administrator  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  concerning  the  program  of  child  care 
under  the  Lanham  Act.  General  Fleming 
reported  that  the  program,  which  (or  the  most 
part  has  been  In  the  hands  of  school  systems, 
has  thus  far  been  d.sappolnting.  He  cites  as 
a  reason  the  fact  that  the  program  is  not 
federally  operated. 

1  am  transmitting  herewith  three  schedules 
which  Indicate  our  point  of  view  on  this 
matter.     These  are  as  follows; 

Schedule  A.  Policies  have  changed  over- 
night. 

Schedule  B.  Lengthy  delays  have  been  en- 
countered. 

Schedule  C.  General  Fleming's  assertions 
are  misleading. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  difHcultlee  lie 
largely  in  the  administration  of  the  program. 
I  sincerely  hope  when  these  matters  are  con- 
sidered by  Congress  the  trend  In  legislation 
will  be  toward  an  expression  of  greater  confi- 
dence In  the  capacity  of  States  to  do  a  Job. 
I  am  transmitting  the  schedules  herein  men- 
tioned to  each  one  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  this  State. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Alonzo  G.  Graci. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

ScHEDui-E    A.  Policies    or    F.    W.    A.    Havs 
Changed  Overnight 

Every  change  listed  has  added  to  the  cumu- 
lative total  of  uncertainty.  The  people  will 
have  no  faith  In  this  program  for  some  time 
even  if  it  should  now  become  stabilized. 

The  following  examples  of  changes  in 
policies,  with  the  date  of  notification  to  this 
office  of  each  change,  Indicate  what  school 
officials  have  been  up  against : 

1.  PROPORTION     OF    COSTS     TO     BE    ALLOTTED    BT 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

June  13,  1942:  To  allot  net  costs  (gross 
costs  minus  fees) . 

June  22.  1942:  To  allot  gross  costs. 

September  16.  1942:  To  allot  net  costs. 

February  13.  1943:  To  allot  100  percent  of 
equipment  costs  plus  50  percent  of  current 
costs. 

2.  LANHAM     FLNDS     AVAILABLE    rOR    EQUIPMENT 

June  13,  1942:  Lanham  funds  available  for 
100  percent  of  equipment  costs. 

August  31.  1942:  No  funds  except  fees  for 
equipment. 

December  18.  1942:  Lanham  funds  avail- 
able for  100  percent  of  equipment  costs. 

December  21,  1942:  No  funds  for  equip- 
ment. Must  be  purchased  with  local  tax 
moneys. 

December  26.  1942:  Lanham  funds  avail- 
able for  100  percent  of  all  costs. 

February  13.  1943:  To  allot  100  percent  of 
equipment  costs  plus  50  percent  of  current 
costs. 

3      ELIGIBLITT  OF  TOWNS  FOR  rtTNIM 

September  30,  1942:  All  towna  With  war 
need  are  eligible. 

October  23.  1942:  Local  budgets  and  tax 
rate  are  considered 

December  26,  1942:  All  communities  with 
war  needs  are  eligible. 

4.    SPONSORSHIP  OF  FROCRAlf 

June  13,  1942:  Can  be  either  board  of  edu- 
cation or  department  of  welfare. 

September  11.  1942:  Funds  available  only 
for  boards  of  education. 
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December  18,  1942:  Funds  available  for 
boards  of  education  or  departmenta  of  wel- 
fare. 

ScHTDUiE  B.  Lengthy  Delays  Have  Been 
Encountehed 

The  application  of  the  Windham  Board  of 
Education  Indicates  the  extent  of  delays  en- 
countered in  securing  Lanham  funds  for  child 
care. 

Windham  began  to  plan  Its  child-care  pro- 
gram early  in  the  spring  of  1942,  and  filed 
Its  formal  application  for  funds  on  September 
11,  1942.  On  September  14,  we  were  Informed 
that  the  Government  had  changed  the  appli- 
cation forms  to  be  ased.  On  September  18, 
one  of  our  staff  members  went  to  Windham 
with  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  to  fill  out  the  new  forms  The  Federal 
representative  then  Insisted  that  the  whole 
plan  be  reviewed,  this  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  a  specialist  in  nursery  schools 
while  our  staff  of  specialists  had  spent 
months  planning  the  project  (and  other  proj- 
ects  which  eventually  received  Government 
approval).  On  December  15,  the  application 
was  filed  on  the  new  forms.  The  revised  ap- 
plication, plar.ncd  with  a  representative  of 
Federal  Works  Agency,  was  held  up  by 
F.  W.  A.  because  costs  of  the  project  were  too 
high.  The  plan  was  revised.  On  April  15,  the 
application  was  filed  again  by  a  disillusioned 
board  of  education.  To  Insure  that  the 
budget  would  be  approved,  the  bixlget  and 
all  proposed  local  contributions  had  been  dis- 
cussed In  detail  with  the  regional  office  of 
Federal  Works  Agency.  On  June  14,  the  local 
board  of  education  was  notified  that  a  Federal 
allotment  of  $4,640  had  been  granted,  but 
that  there  had  been  a  complete  change  in 
services  which  could  be  counted  as  contribu- 
tions so  the  board  would  have  to  appropriate 
local  funds  to  meet  60  percent  of  operating 
costs. 

The  Windham  Beard  of  Education  decided 
not  to  accept  the  Government  offer. 

Schedule  C.  Qenexal  Flemfng's  Assertions 
Axe  Somewhat  Misleading 

1  .  the   assertion 
Only   half   the   centers    approved   by   the 
President  have  been  put  Into  operation. 
The  facts 

(a)  Many  W  P  A.  nurseries  and  nursery 
schools  were  taken  over  under  the  Lanham 
Act.  These  did  not  always  provide  the  most 
satisfactory  and  convenient  centers  for  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers. 

(b)  The  Federal  Works  Agency  has  en- 
couraged cities  to  apply  for  funds  for  centers 
to  be  located  throughout  the  community 
before  the  need  in  all  areas  has  become 
acute:  the  community  can  then  open  centers 
as  needed  without  the  months  of  delay  en- 
countered in  applying  for  an  allotment. 

{f)  Communities  using  Lanham  Act  funds 
for  child  care  have  been  so  much  discour- 
aged by  Federal  red  tape  connected  with 
operating  centers  that  they  are  hesitant 
about  opening  others. 

(d)  So  much  delay  occurs  between  appli- 
cation for  funds  and  the  actual  grant  of 
funds  that  facilities  originally  to  be  used 
for  child  care  arc  sometimes  used  for  other 
purposes  by  the  time  the  Federal  funds  be- 
come available. 

2.    THE    ASSERTION 

Facilities  In  operation  were  being  used  as 
Of  August  11,  to  less  than  half  of  capacity. 
The   facts 

(a)  On  August  11  many  children  on  vaca- 
tion from  school  were  caring  for  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  who  would  otherwise 
enroll. 

(b)  On  August  11  many  parents  were 
▼acationing  with  their  children.  Other 
mothers  had  quit  work  for  the  rummer 
months  and  were  free  to  care  for  tbelr 
children. 


(c)  The  low  standards  set  by  F.  W.  A  have 
caused  parents  to  withdraw  children  from 
centers  and  not  to  enroll  others. 

(d)  The  threats  made  by  F.  W.  A.  that 
certain  centers  would  be  closed  cauaccl  par- 
ents to  make  other  plans  for  caring  for 
children. 

(e)  The  draft  of  fathers  will  increat:u  the 
demands  for  care. 

3.    THE    ASSERTION 

Operation,  for  the  most  part  in  1  he  hands  of 
school  systems,  is  deficient. 

The  facts 

(a)  F.  W.  A.  refuses  to  support  FUffiCient 
staff  to  carry  tlie  program  even  when  'he 
local  community  agrees  to  pay  its  share  ar.d 
meet  50  percent  of  the  operating  cc.-is  of  such 
fircgram. 

(b)  F.  W.  A.  refuses  to  support  adequately 
certain  essential  phases  of  the  prcgram  such 
as  counseling  with  parents,  health  services, 
supervision,  and  clerical  service. 

(c)  Some  schccl  .systems  are  required  to 
carry  a  W.  P.  A.  staff  selected  because  of 
relief  needs  rather  than  prcfe.=oicnal  ability. 

(d)  School  offlclnls  are  disgusted  with  the 
whole  program.  The  red  tape  and  delays 
extinguish  any  enthusiasm. 


Are  Chickens  Coming  Home  To  Roost  in 
Butter  Deal? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  californi.a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11.  1943 

Mr.     J.     LEROY     JOHNSON.       Mr. 

S:)eaker,  many  months  ago  claii-ymen 
and  milk  distributors  in  California 
warned  that  certain  practices  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  and  other  goveinmental  agen- 
cies wouIg  result  in  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
uct shortages.  Also,  some  of  my  con- 
gressional colleagues  made  the  same  pre- 
dictions. Illustrating  what  the  situation 
is  in  California  I  am,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, inserting  as  part  of  these  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  Sacramento  Bee: 
ahe  chickens  coming  home  to  rcost  in  BtrrrER 

DEAL? 

Commencing  next  Sunday,  the  American 
housewife  will  have  to  plui.k  down  a  full 
week's  allotment  of  ration  stamps  for  a  pouna 
of  butter 

This  means  butter  virtually  will  disappear 
from  the  American  dinner  table  or  a  laree 
part  of  the  population  will  go  on  a  vegetable 
diet,  because,  obviously,  it  will  be  impressible 
to  stretch  the  coupons  to  cover  both  butter 
and  meat. 

If  this  Is  a  war  necessity,  there  will  be  no 
griping  or  grumbling.  But  so  many  cor.flici- 
ing  statements  have  been  made  conctrnu  « 
the  butter  deal  that  the  average  per-un  is 
not  convinced — only  confused.  And  the  con- 
fusion la  not  being  helped  by  the  lack  ol  any 
authoritative  e.xplanation  from  Washington, 

A  short  time  ago  the  public  heard  that 
butter  supplies  were  at  an  all-time  h:gh,  but 
would  be  needed  in  the  event  of  a.-i  invasion 
0'  Italy. 

Now  the  Industry  contends  the  Govern- 
ment has  piled  up  a  backlog  of  butter  .suifi- 
clent  to  satisfy  all  requirements  until  March. 

And  In  San  Francisco  Francis  Cairoll,  dis- 
trict director  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, Is  quoteo  as  saying:  "The  194J  pro- 
duction of  dairy  product*  wUl  be  even  greater 
than  the  record  1&42  output." 


If  these  facts  are  true.  It  Is  difficult  to 
Justify  a  further  restriction  of  butter  coa- 
sumption  by  Increasing  the  ration-point  re- 
quirements. 

Irrespective  of  supplies  on  hand,  and  not- 
withstanding some  statements  to  the  con- 
trary, the  plausible  ext-lauaticn  Is  that  but- 
ter production  has  fallen  off  to  a  perilous 
levol  and  e.xi.->ting  stores  must  be  pres;^rved 

This  was  predicted  several  mouths  ago 
wht-n  the  Government  declined  to  take  steps 
to  stabilizf  the  dairyman's  production  corts 
while  pegging  the  price  of  his  commodity. 
Dairymen  everywhere,  unable  to  withstand 
the  rising  costs  of  feed  and  la'ivOr,  went  out 
01  business  and  slaughtered  their  cows  for 
beei,  thus  drying  up  sources  of  milk  supplies 

And  so  the  chickens  are  coming  home  to 
roo.'5t. 

Increasing  ration-point  requirements  for 
butter  is  no  solution  to  this  problem  It 
will  not  increase  production  and  may  have 
the  corelative  eflect  of  ini>piring  extensive 
black  markets,  which  will  defeat  the  purpose 
of  ctirbmg  consumption. 

Wh;,t  seemed  so  obvious  months  ago  to  the 
industry  and  the  laymen  must  have  been 
equally  plain  to  Government  officials,  elre 
they  are  wilfully  blind  or  inexcusably  stupid. 

It  is  too  bad  these  situations  arise  in  t'ne 
wartime  food  procram  because,  ail  in  a'.l.  the 
O.  P.  A.  is  doing  an  efleciive  job  in  holding 
living  costs  within  bounds.  To  continue  the 
good  work  the  O.  P.  A.  must  have  the  cc;n- 
fidence  of  the  public,  and  confusion  such  as 
exists  in  the  butter  situation  does  not  help, 
whether  the  O.  P.  A.  or  the  W.  F.  A.  or  some 
other  cgency  is  responsible  for  it. 


A  V/cll-Deserved  Rcbaff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  LsFEVRE 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11.  1943 

Mr,  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  an  editorial 
from  this  morning's  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  expressing  opposition  to  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau's  new  tax  proposals. 

The  Treasury  D'jpartment  have  ad- 
mitted thac  the  increa.=;ed  income  of  the 
country  is  at  least  80  to  90  percent  in  the 
hands  of  the  lower  income  group,  but  in- 
stead ol  approaching  this  situation  real- 
istically they  still  .seem  to  feel  that  if  they 
take  anything  from  labor  they  must  off- 
set this  as  a  political  measure  by  taking 
a  much  greater  proportion  from  the 
higlier  income  group  without  con.sidering 
1  the;  fact  that  these  groups  nave  had  prac- 
tically no  increase  in  income  whatever, 

I  have  always  been  and  still  am  in 
favcr  of  a  sales  tax  which,  apparently, 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  retail  sales  tax 
to  prevent  it  from  pyramiiing.  Such  a 
tax  would  not  only  be  spread  equitably 
through  all  groups  but  at  the  same  time 
would  to  a  large  degree  prevent  inflation. 

The  arti'^le  referred  to  above  follows: 

A   WELL -DESERVED  EErtJFT 

When  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr  ,  presented  his  •10,500,000.000 
tax  program  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee last  Monday  we  ventured  to  suggest 
that  it  would  bear  little  resemblance  to  the 
1944  reveni;c  measure  that  would  flna'lv  be 
enacted.     We  were  convinced  that  the  cou- 
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gresslonal  committees  in  charge  of  tax  leg- 
islation had  too  high  a  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility to  place  their  stamp  of  approval 
on  a  program  so  flagrantly  political  in  Its 
approach  to  the  war  finance  problem. 

That  confidence  has  already  been  abun- 
dantly vindicated.  The  Ways  aiid  Means  Com- 
mittee, after  listening  politely,  if  coolly,  to 
Mr.  Morgenthau  and  Fred  M  Vinson,  Director 
of  Economic  Stabilization,  has  let  it  be  known 
that  it  means  to  write  its  own  bill;  and  on 
Saturday  Senator  W.'^lter  F.  George,  chair- 
man of  tl^e  Senate  Finance  Committee,  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  support  a  program 
which  released  between  9.000.000  and  11,000,- 
000  taxpayers  from  their  obligations  in  an 
flection  year  and  which  bestowed  special 
benefits  in  the  way  of  rebates  on  several 
nnllions  more.  The  Senate's  leading  author- 
ity en  tax  matters  indicated  that  if  the  Vic- 
tory tax,  which  was  his  contribution  to  the 
1942  Revenue  Act.  was  dropped  he  would  urge 
the  enactment  of  a  sales  tax  in  its  stead. 

The  Morgenthau  plcyi  has  two  outstand- 
ing defects,  both  of  which  carry  the  unmis- 
takable odor  of  political  opportunism.  One 
cf  these  is  that  the  program,  while  put  for- 
ward priinarlly  as  an  anti-inflation  measure, 
makes  no  serious  attempt  to  absorb  the  pur- 
chasing power  which  Mr  Morgenthau  him- 
self admits  con.etltutes  the  chief  inflation 
threat  The  other  Is  that  It  fails  completely 
to  distinguish.  In  its  incidence,  between 
persons  of  fixed  incomes,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  who  are  receiving  windfall  wages, 
on  the  other.  While  canceling  the  tax  lia- 
bihty  of  more  than  9.000.000  taxpayers 
through  elimination  of  the  Victory  tax,  it 
adds  enormously  to  the  already  heavy  bur- 
den now  carried  by  the  numerical  minority 
in  the  middle  and  upper  tax  brackets.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  under  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau's  schedules  every  taxpayer  with  a  tax- 
able income  of  more  than  $6,000  would  be 
caKed  upon  to  turn  over  half  or  more  of  It 
to  the  Government,  while  tax  analysts  have 
demonstrated  that  many  taxpayers  in  New 
York  State  would  actually  find  themselves, 
what  with  State  and  Federal  imposts  com- 
bined, paying  out  more  than  100  percent 
of  their  incomes. 

Taxation  merely  for  the  sake  of  taxation, 
even  in  wartime,  cannot  Justify  itself.  There 
is  no  point  at  which  one  can  say,  without 
considering  carefully  the  effects  of  the  tax 
program  on  individuals  and  on  the  economy 
as  a  whole,  "This  measure  Is  not  enough," 
or  "This  measure  Is  too  big."  A  $10,500.- 
000,000  revenue  measure  which  will  really 
strike  at  the  danger  of  inflation  would  not 
be  too  large,  but  a  $10,500,000,000  measure 
which  is  merely  aimed  at  a  redistribution 
of  the  national  income  may  well  do  much 
more  harm  than  it  will  good.  The  tax 
program  presented  by  Mr.  Morgenthau  con- 
stitutes a  striking  demonstration  of  how 
the  progressive  income  tax,  in  the  hands  of 
an  administration  which  places  Its  own 
political  advantage  above  a  sound  national 
economy,  can  be  employed  as  an  instrument 
of   tyranny   over   a   minority   of   the   people. 


Address  of  Hon.  Jan  Ciechanowski, 
Ambassador  of  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  October  11.  1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 


of  Jan  Ciechanowskl,  ambassador  of 
Poland  to  the  United  States  of  America 
at  the  banquet  of  the  Pulaski  memorial 
committee  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  on  October  10, 1943: 

The  war  has  entered  Its  final  phase.  Vic- 
tory is  by  no  means  around  the  corner,  but 
It  has  become  a  certainty.  The  time  Is  ripe 
for  constructive  thought  on  the  subject  of  the 
future  peace.  Even  if  we  are  not  prepared 
to  set  up  at  this  time  a  detailed  blueprint  for 
a  peace  settlement  on  a  world  scale.  It  is  es- 
sential and  urgent  at  least  to  clear  the  decks 
by  exchanging  views,  by  eliminating  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  the  United  Nations 
on  that  all-important  subject  of  the  future 
peace. 

In  referring  to  the  United  Nations.  I  mean 
all  the  United  Nations,  not  Just  the  lour 
principal  powers 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  several  rea- 
sons which  ought  to  encourage  us  at  this 
period  of  the  war  to  apply  ourselves  to  such 
a  task.  However  different  may  be  the  views 
and  policies  of  respective  nations  in  time  of 
peace,  they  are  united  at  present  by  the  one 
common  aim  of  winning  the  war,  and  this 
community  of  aim,  coupled  with  an  urge  lor 
real  security,  creates  the  most  fav^rable  basis 
for  the  planning  of  a  peace  system  which 
would  ensure  their  collaboration  In  peace- 
time as  the  logical  sequence  of  their  col- 
laboration In  war. 

In  this  unprecedented  world  conflict,  we, 
the  United  Nations,  have  come  to  act  col- 
lectively. Let  us  go  one  better.  Let  us  learn 
to  think  and  to  plan  collectively  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  mankind.  Whatever  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  the  United  Na- 
tions may  be,  there  can  be  no  differences 
regarding  the  real  aim  for  which  they  are 
fighting  today.  That  vital  aim  Is  security. 
All  other  considerations  are  subordinate  to 
this  one  basic  aim. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  security  becomes 
more  evident  in  wartime  when  security  does 
not  exist.  In  wartime  the  great  advantages 
of  a  collective  system  of  security  compare 
favorably  with  narrow  and  selfish  conceptions 
of  security  individually  pursued  by  single 
nations  on  a  regional  scale. 

There  Is  also  the  following  reason  of  a  psy- 
chological nature  for  laying  the  foundations 
of  peace  and  security  while  the  war  Is  still  in 
progress:  It  Is  a  remarkable  paradox  that  the 
purest  Idealism  and  the  most  noble  prin- 
ciples have  to  be  invoked  to  stir  up  nations 
to  fight  a  war — that  most  dreadful  and  In- 
human thing  in  the  world,  while  history 
shows  that  mostly  selfish  and  cynical  motives 
prevail  in  establishing  peace,  that  most 
natural  and  ideal  state  of  human  relations. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  to  plan  the  peace 
which  is  to  follow  victory,  while  we  are  still 
Inspired  by  the  principles  and  Ideals  for  which 
we  are  fighting. 

However,  one  thing  is  essential  If  we  are  to 
approach  the  problem  of  peace  in  the  right 
spirit  of  constructive  statesmanship  and  col- 
laboration. We  must  learn  to  think  and  to 
plan  in  terms  of  really  effective  security. 

In  1910  Lord  Haldane.  then  British  Secre- 
tary of  War,  undertook  his  fateful  mission  to 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  which  convinced  Great 
Britain  that  Germany  was  preparing  a  first 
world  war  of  aggression.  That  First  World 
War  was  never  fully  won  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  for  Germany  was  not  com- 
pletely defeated  or  crushed  In  that  war  but 
only  temporarily  disabled. 

Then  followed  a  20  years'  period  of  in- 
secure peace,  made  up  of  idealistic  princi- 
ples, unsupported  by  realistic  means  for 
enforcing  their  respect.  Bold  statesman- 
ship was  lacking.  Appeasement  raised  Its 
futile  head.  Wishful  thinking  became 
rampant.  The  forces  of  good  had  disarmed, 
the  forces  of  evil  were  allowed  to  rearm. 
War  once  more  became  Inevitable  and  finally 
broke  out.  And  it  has  now  lasted  for  4  years 
of  fighting,  of  untold  suffering,  cf  tinprece- 


dented  cost  and  sacrifice  in  human  life  and 
happiness. 

This  means  that  since  1910,  for  the  last 
33  years,  the  world  has  never  for  one  mo- 
ment enjoyed  real  security.  Events  were 
allowed  to  outdistance  statesmanship.  As 
a  logical  consequence  statesmen  have  been 
driven  by  events  to  take  palliative  measures 
at  best  calculated  to  prolong  an  Insecure 
peace  rather  than  to  reestablish  the  durable 
foundations  of  security.  Thus,  statesmen 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  plan  in  an 
atmosphere  of  insecurity  that  they  have 
difHculty  In  adjusting  their  mentality  to  the 
requirements  of  a  really  secure  world.  Plan- 
ning in  an  atmosphere  of  insecurity  natu- 
rally discourages  bold  thinking  and  preve-.ts 
creative  and  final  decisions. 

After  a  war  of  this  magnitude  and  afi-^r 
such  unprecedented  suffering,  no  Just  ai.d 
durable  peace  can  be  conceived  on  the  bas.s 
of  timid  thinking,  of  opportunism,  of  patch- 
work statesmanship,  of  attempts  at  precari- 
ous concepts  of  regional   balance   cf  power. 

These  two  last  wars.  In  both  of  which  the 
United  States  vras  forced  to  participate  ;n 
defense  of  its  own  security,  have  taught  x;s 
that  in  modern  times  no  war  can  be  localiz'  d, 
and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  Isolation  in 
times  of  conflict.  It  logically  follows  that 
peace  likewise  cannot  be  localized,  that  it 
cannot  be  reglonaUy  secured,  that.  In  fact, 
peace  and  war  alike  are  indivisible  and  the:c- 
fore  collaboration  on  a  world  scale  Is  as  is- 
sentlal  In  peacetime  as  It  Is  Inevitable  in 
wartime. 

Much  has  been  said  and  vtritten  about  re- 
stricting the  peace  settlement  to  a  clo.se 
alinement  of  the  three  or  four  great  powers 
in  a  sort  of  permanent  coalition  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  so-called  small  nations  would  be- 
come passive  satellites  of  the  great  powers  in 
respective  spheres  of  special  Interest, 

Not  only  Is  such  a  conception  contrary  to 
the  principles  for  which  we  have  declared 
that  we  are  fighting  and  which  tend  to  regard 
all  nations  as  equal  before  the  law,  equally 
entitled  to  enjoy  freedom  and  independence 
and  to  share  the  responsibility  of  defending 
peace,  but,  apart  from  these  Important  con- 
siderations, such  a  system  could  not  achieve 
the  desired  result  of  a  just  and  permanent 
peace.  It  would  be  in  fact  but  a  somewhat 
revised  form  of  the  Axis  conception  of  a  new 
world  order,  based  on  power  politics  and 
conducive  to  imp>erlalism. 

Nothing  is  wider  of  the  mark  than  to  say 
that  differences  between  small  nations  are 
responsible  for  wars.  In  the  course  of  the 
20  years  of  the  Versailles  peace,  uncertain 
and  insecure  as  that  period  has  been,  all  con- 
flicts or  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
smaller  states  or  between  small  states  and 
great  powers  were  either  solved  or  kept  In 
bounds  by  the  League  of  Nations,  however 
imperfect  might  have  been  the  League.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  great  powers,  now 
constituting  the  Axis,  who  refused  to  accept 
the  rulings  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  are 
responsible  for  this  World  War.  Thus  Japan 
violated  Manchuria  in  1931.  Germany  grad- 
ually violated  all  the  peace  clauses  and  left 
the  League  of  Nations,  whose  rulings  she  was 
decided  to  disregard.  Italy,  also  a  great 
European  power  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
largely  advertised  Pour  Power  Pact,  set  out  on 
the  conquest  of  Abyssinia  regardless  of 
League  of  Nations  warnings  and  banctlons. 

I  would  venttire  to  say  that  the  small  na- 
tions, who  suffer  most  In  wartime,  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  this  time  the  great  pow- 
ers will  BO  adjust  and  settle  the  problems  di- 
viding them,  that  their  diiferences.  involving 
basic  policies,  will  be  eliminated  from  Inter- 
national relations  as  the  moat  likely  aource 
of  possible  future  conflicts.  No  safer  way 
exists  to  bring  this  about  than  collabcratton 
cf  all  the  United  Nations  la  a  common  sys- 
tem of  security. 
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It  Is  heartening  tr,  note  that  there  Is  the 
prospect  that  the  cli-fee  colluboratlon  of  the 
two  great  English-speaking  natioria  In  this 
war  will  continue  after  victory  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  safeguarding  of  peace.  There 
Is  no  other  way  of  building  real  world  secu- 
rity than  such  a  collaboration  between  the 
two  great  western  democracies  The  aline- 
ment  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain 
inr  peace  preservation  is  In  fact  the  only 
real,  tangiole  basLs  of  world  security.  Such 
a  Briti«h-American  p.,=;sociation  assures  the 
nctJve  collaboration  of  the  two  most  powerful 
navies,  of  the  two  most  powerful  and  most 
modern  armies,  of  the  two  most  powerful  and 
mc.«t  modern  air  forces  in  the  world.  It 
croups  toirether  the  greatest  number  of  the 
must  effective  sea  a.^d  air  bases  scattered  the 
wcrld  over  It  eliminates  all  conflicting 
problems  existing  between  these  two  great- 
est world  powers  by  uniting  them  In  perma- 
nent collaboration  as  the  soundest  basis  of 
the  system  of  world  security. 

With  such  a  basis  cf  world  security  it  would 
probably  never  be  necessary  actually  to  use 
force.  It  would  be  In  the  direct  Interest  of 
ah  peaceful  nations  to  adhere  to  such  a  ccnll- 
tion  and  actively  to  support  it  No  imperial- 
ist power  could  afford  to  oppose  it.  To  the 
great  aims  expressed  In  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  in  the  President's  conception  of  the  four 
freedoms,  it  would  add  the  realism  indis- 
pensable to  apply  them  in  practice. 

This  war  Is  a  mortal  conflict  between  the 
forces  of  good  and  evil.  We  now  know  that 
the  forces  of  good  are  certain  of  victory  If 
they  are  powerful  enough  to  win  the  war, 
then  they  surely  are  powerful  enough  to  be 
sufficiently  bold  to  Introduce  a  certain  Indis- 
pensable degree  of  Idealism  and  respect  for 
himian  principles  in  building  the  peace.  It 
simply  means  that  the  realism  which  has 
convinced  us  all  that  security  Is  the  only  aim 
for  which  we  are  fighting,  must  be  blended 
with  the  principles  of  basic  justice  for  all 
nations  and  peoples  regardless  of  their  size. 

Only  real  security  on  a  world  scale,  based 
upon  the  close  permanent  collaboration  of 
the  United  States  with  Great  Britain, -will  In- 
evitably draw  other  powers  and  all  smaller 
natloos  into  a  system  of  United  Nations  col- 
laboration. Only  such  a  system  of  world  se- 
curity, founded  on  permanent  international 
collaboration,  can  eliminate  the  tendency  of 
some  of  the  great  powers  to  seek  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  Individual  security  by 
means  of  territorial  annexations,  conducive 
to  conflicts  and  contrary  to  the  principles  cf 
the  United  Nations  concept. 


Letter  to  the  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11. 1943 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter; 

Lkwisburc,  Pa..  May  11,  1943. 

P».\NKL1N  D.   RoOSrVKLT, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

White  House.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Pkesident:  The  writer  was  on  the  verge 
of  writing  you  several  months  ago,  but  de- 
sired to  be  absolutely  sure  of  his  stand  before 
confronting  you  with  this  serious  problem. 
We  have  in  our  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions  many  hundreds  and  per- 


haps several  thousand  young  men  from  18 
to  37  years  of  age.  These  young  men  have 
been  confined  to  the  various  institutions 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  The  offenses  oi  these 
men,  generally  speaking,  would  come  under 
the  classificution  cf  "depression  crime?" 
They  are  far  from  being  habitual  criminals 
and  are  sincere  In  their  love  of  this  country. 
Real  patriots  at  heart,  they  desire  an  oppor- 
tunity to  right  a  wrong.  They  ask  fur  the 
tougher  assignments  and  are  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  Impossible.  Before  the  war  is 
over,  our  armed  forces  will  have  need  of 
men  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice. Many  times  I  have  overheard.  "If  we 
could  only  get  a  chance  to  retake  Kiska  or 
Attu."  Everyone  fully  realizes  that  you  are 
the  only  person  able  to  ^rant  them  the  privi- 
lege of  ser^■ing  their  CQUi\'ry.  You  can  rest 
assured  that  if  Riven  the  opportunity  to 
flsht.  they  will  do  everything  m  their  power 
to  be  a  credit  to  the  United  State.-  and  repay 
society  a  Just  debt. 

A  cl.issification  committee  composed  of 
men  really  interested  in  rehabiliUition  or 
men  of  bropd  experience  could  readi'y  select 
th€se  worthy  individuals.  A  "cadre"  .system 
could  be  established  to  eventually  drain  off 
all  worthy  individuaL^.  By  the  lead'Tsliip 
of  the  Federal  Government,  State  insMtu- 
tions  would  naturally  follow  suif.  To  bep.ln 
with,  a  few  months  of  regular  Army  routine 
at  one  central  Federal  institution  wuuld 
equip  the  men  for  basic  service.  All  prisoners 
would  be  paroled  into  the  curtody  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

If  only  as  many  as  3.000  Federal  prisoners 
could  be  converted  into  helpful  soldiers  and 
citizens,  it  would  make  available  hospitaliza- 
tion space  badly  needed  for  the  armed  forces. 

The  men  of  whom  I  have  spoken  are  not 
bad.  A  good  many  were  meted  out  severe 
sentences  under  the  Dyer  Act.  Others  con- 
sist of  liquor-law  violations.  Some  are  of 
the  armed  hold-up  variety.  Thry  commuted 
a  crime  and  are  serving  their  time.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  world-wide  depression,  most 
of  them  would  have  been  on  the  fighting 
fronts  months  apo. 

Your  wife,  who  recently  visited  San 
Quentin,  can  describe  her  reaction  of  the 
average  prisoner  today. 

Th^  writer  Is  33  years  of  age  and  the  father 
of  three  children.  My  wife  is  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  Instructor.  I  come  from  a  family  of 
mne  living  children  and  was  reared  in  the 
steel  district  area  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  My 
first  Job  at  the  age  of  15  was  in  a  tin  mill 
at  Farrell,  Pa  During  my  4  years  of  col- 
lege I  was  an  honor  studen*  and  a  member 
of  the  varsity  football  and  track  team. 
For  the  past  11  years  I  have  been  in  daily 
contact  with  all  classes  of  people  in  most 
every  walk  of  life  My  Judgment  of  men  has 
always  been  considered  good  and  my  employ- 
ment records  should  verify  that  statement. 

I  air  willing  to  assist  In  placing  these  men 
on  the  fighting  fronts  and  would  be  more 
than  glad  to  serve  with  them. 

There  are  many  more  points  involved  and 
I  could  not  attempt  to  cover  them  by  this 
letter.  The  plan  for  the  release  of  these 
men  definitely  would  not  be  harmful  to 
society  and  If  you  see  fit  to  consider  the 
matter.  I  shall  only  be  too  willing  to  render 
whatever  aid  I  can. 

Let  us  get  away  from  the  legalistic  concep- 
tion of  this  thing  and  try  a  plan  that  takes 
Into  consideration  the  life  motives  and  he.irt 
feelings  of  these  men.  They  want  a  chance 
for  redemption.    Why  not  give  it  to  them? 

Needles.^  to  say.  this  letter  Is  written  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  person  either  in 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  or  any  Interested  in- 
mate of  the  Lewisburg  Federal  Penitentiarj-. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  K£.M3. 


Fire  Insurance  Immunity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  October  11.  1943 

Ml'.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  6.  the  Capital  Times  of  Madi- 
.son.  Wi.s..  carried  an  editorial  relative  to 
immunity  from  prosecution  under  the 
Slierman  Antitrust  Act.  The  Capital 
Times  has  ihe  largest  circulation  in  Wis- 
consin of  any  newspaper  outside  of  Mil- 
waukee. The  attention  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  House,  and  especially  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  invited  to  this 
editorial: 

Fir.E    INSUR.^NCE   COMPANIES    .\SK   SPECIAL 
IMMUNITY 

The  Capital  Times  for  some  time  has  been 
carrymt;  on  a  campaign  for  an  investigation 
of  lire-insurance  ratCo  and  practices  without 
much  su;cess. 

During  the  last  legislature  this  newspaper 
supported  a  resolution  introduced  in  the  as- 
sembly calling  for  a  committee  Investigation 
of  fire-insurance  firms'  rates  and  practices  in 
this  Slate.  The  reactionary  controlled  as- 
sembly, relnfoiced  by  the  private  Insurance 
lobby,  sum.marily  rejected  the  resolution. 

Meanwhile,  The  Capital  Times  has  been 
watching  with  growing  interest  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice  in  con- 
nection  with   the   fire-insurance   companies. 

Last  year  the  Justice  Department  obtained 
Indictments  against  some  198  fire  Insurance 
firms  and  27  of  their  officials  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  litigation  there,  based  upon  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act,  revealed  monopoly  prac- 
tices by  the  fire-insurance  companies  and 
inordinately  high  rates  charged  the  public 
for  fire-insurance  protection. 

We  now  learn  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  looking  Into  the  fire-insurance  picture 
in  New  York  and  California  with  a  view 
toward  invoking  the  antitrust  statutes. 

It  .vas  not  to  be  expected  that  the  fire-in- 
surance companies  and  their  well-organized 
and  well-heeled  lobby  would  remain  quiet 
when  the  Department  of  Justice  turned  on 
the  heat. 

The  Justice  Department's  move  to  get  at 
the  facts  as  to  whether  the  public  was  be- 
ing fleeced  by  high  fire-insurance  rates 
brought  a  Nation-wide  counter  attack  from 
the  fire-insurance  corporations.  The  big  In- 
surance lobby  is  now  accusing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  trying  to  sabotage  the 
fire-insurance  business  and  interfering  with 
State's  rights. 

The  fire-insurance  Interests  are  demand- 
ing that  they  be  put  in  a  special  privilege 
das':,  find  that  legislation  be  passed  In  Con- 
gress e.xenipting  them  from  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act,  Such  a  bill  has  actually  been 
Introduced  under  the  authorship  of  Senators 
Van  Nuys.  of  Indiana,  and  Bailey,  of  North 
Carolina. 

Insurance  agents  all  over  the  country  are 
being  circularized  by  the  fire-insurance  com- 
panies and  urged  to  write  the)  Congress- 
men demanding  enactment  of  the  Van  Nuys- 
Bailey  bill  Newspapers  are  beir;g  flooded 
with  publicity  material  full  cf  the  old  scare 
prtpauanda  that  legitimate  business  is  being 
persecuted. 

The  Capital  Times  questions  the  sincerity 
of  the  fire-insurance  Interests  in  this  con- 
troversy. 
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Why  should  they  expect  to  be  put  in  a 
favored  class  and  declared  exempt  from  anti- 
trust statutes  which  apply  to  other  busi- 
nesses? 

Why  are  they  so  Indignant  at  being  in- 
Test  igated  by  competent  public  agencies — 
are  they  p.fraid  of  what  will  be  disclosed? 

Here  in  Wisconsin  the  figures  on  fire-in- 
surn nee  premiums  pp. id  by  the  public  and 
the  losses  paid  by  tlie  companies  indicate 
that  the  fire-insinance  rate  structure  is 
away  out  cf  lirie 

During  the  6  yea-s.  1936-41  inclusive, 
fire-insurance  companies  operating  m  this 
State  collected  more  than  1128,700  000  m 
premiums. 

During  tliose  s  .me  6  years,  these  fire-ln- 
suiance  companies  p.iid  out  losses  totaling 
•  52.575000. 

The  exce-s,  therefore,  of  premiums  col- 
lected over  losses  paid  for  these  6  years  was 
$76,125,000.  a  margin  so  huge  that  it  leaves 
oniy  one  conclusion  — the  public  In  this  State 
is  being  forced  to  pay  millions  of  dollars  in 
excess  premiums  and  more  than  is  necessary 
for  payment  of  dependable  and  adequate  in- 
surance protection 

Bringing  the  fig\ues  right  down  to  Madi- 
son, the  figures  lor  last  year  show  $400,000 
was  paid  out  in  premiums  for  fire-insurance 
protection,  and  los^e£  paid  were  less  than 
$80,000 

This  happens  to  be  fire-prevention  week, 
an  event  sponsored  by  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  which  in  turn  is  tied  In 
with  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Flre-preventicn  week  is  an  educational  de- 
vice calculated  to  encourage  carefulness  and 
the  elimination  cf  fire  hazards.  Everyone, 
of  course,  will  support  these  objectives,  but 
we  sometimes  wonder  if  these  annual  fire 
prevention  weeks  are  altogether  altrustic  in 
design. 

Have  the  fire-insurance  companies  an  eye 
out  to  make  even  larger  profit  margins  by 
reducing  fire  hazards?  We  haven't  noticed 
successful  fire-prevention  drives  being  fol- 
lowed by  rate  reductions  in  flre-insuri;nce 
policies 

The  Capital  Times  hopes  that  Cungress 
will  not  be  .'•hanrhaied  into  exempting  the 
fire-insurance  busines'-  from  antitrust  legis- 
lation, which  In  efT'-c*^  would  leave  the  public 
at  the  mercy  of  these  agencies. 

We  hope.  too.  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  continue  its  survey  of  fire-insurance 
rates  and  practices  on  a  Nation-wide  has:: 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  flre-insur- 
Rwe  com.panies.  any  more  than  there  is 
pbout  banks,  investment  houses,  or  other 
cot"  porat  ions. 


Sycophantic  Archibald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

OF  PENN-SYLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11.  1943 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record. 
on  pasc  A3875.  a  Member  has  submitted 
a  criticism  in  verse  of  the  Members  of 
Coneres.s  written  by  the  Librarian  of 
Concre-ss.  Archibald  MacLeish. 

Mr.  MacLeish  warns  us  not  to  offend 
the  poets  and  particularly  reminds  us 
that  the  poets — presumably  including 
himself— write  histories. 


There  is  so  much  imphed  praise  of  Mr. 
MacLeish  and  so  much  criticism  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  in  Mr.  MacLeish "s 
doggerel  that  one  of  my  constituents  has 
been  moved  to  reply  in  the  same  medium. 
She  does  not.  hke  Mr.  MacLeish,  claim 
eternal  glory  for  her  poem,  neither  does 
she  pretend  that  her  verse  transcends 
his.  Nor  does  she  expect  that  her  poetry 
will  have  any  more  effect  in  subduing  Mr. 
MacLeish  than  Mr.  MacLeish's  effusions 
will  have  in  subduing  Congress: 

SYCOPHANTIC    ARCHIBALD 

(By  Charlotte  C.  Starr  i 

The  poets  who  can  take  a  name. 
And  make  it  great,  for  futures  fame. 
Are  not  the  poets  Archie  knows. 
,    For  men  whp  write  great  poems,  or  prose. 
Are  not  concerned  with  politics — 
The  kind  that  showers  stones  and  sticks. 
In  verse,  or  prose,  against  good  men. 
Who  would  preserve  their  country,  then, 
As  now;  from  little  men  like  Archie, 
And  all  his  would-be  poets,  starchy 
With  New  Deal  artificial  power. 
W^lich  will  not  last  their  shortening  hour. 
So,  Congressmen  in  either  House. 
Be  not  affrighted  by  a  mouse. 
Who.  by  appointment,  keeps  your  books; 
You'll  find  the  average  voter  looks 
Not  to  the  poets,  but  the  press, 
(The  greater  oft  o'ershades  the  less). 
'Tis  no  offense  to  honest  rhymers 
That  one's  regard  for  flve-and-dimers 
Like  sycophantic  Archibald 
Is  somewhat  less  than  none  at  all. 


Pulaski  Memorial  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11.  1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  on  October  10.  1943,  at 
the  seventh  annual  Pulaski  Memorial 
E>ay  program.  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York  City: 

In  the  167  years  of  our  country's  history, 
we  have  almost  invariably  maintained  a 
policy  of  strict  isolationism.  That  may  have 
been  natural  since  we  felt  secure  behind  the 
broad  oceans  on  either  side  of  us.  But  what 
was  considered  good  foreign  policy  in  yester- 
year does  not  hold  today.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  had  the  peoples  of  other  countries 
maintained  the  same  attitude  as  ours,  we 
might  not  be  a  free  and  independent  Nation 
today.  We  received  considerable  assistance 
from  peoples  of  other  lands  In  our  war  for 
independence.  Of  all  the  foreigners  who  par- 
ticipated m  our  battle  for  freedom  few 
were  more  outstanding  and  none  gave  more 
than  Bng  Gen.  Caslmlr  Pulaski,  whose  death 
we  commemorate  on  this  occasion. 

The  leading  motive  of  General  Pulaski's  life 
was  his  love  of  liberty.  He  fought  valiantly 
for  the  liberation  of  his  native  land  and.  In 
the  course  of  that  struggle,  saw  his  father 
and  his  brothers  and  other  near  relatives 
killed  and  his  home  and  his  property  de- 
stroyed. He  himself  was  finally  driven  from 
his  native  land  as  an  exile.  All  this  pain  and 
suffering  and  hardship  did  not  quench  his 


thirst  for  liberty  When  he  learned  of  the 
American  struggle  for  independence,  he  of- 
fered his  services,  dedicated  his  talents,  ar.d 
finally  his  life  to  the  cause  of  American  free- 
dom. 

General  Pulaski  is  considered  the  father  cf 
the  United  States  Cavalry.  During  the  firs': 
18  months  of  the  RevolutJonary  War.  our 
forces  had  no  regular  cavalry  corps,  and  there 
Was  none  until  Congress  commt«loned  Pula- 
ski to  organize  one.  He  trained  the  cavalry 
upon  sound  military  lines,  and  tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  the  knowledge  he  brought  to  th? 
ta.'k  was  passed  on  to  ether  cavalry  leaders 
General  Pulaski's  handlxxjk  for  cavalrymen 
is  still  widelv  used  in  military  schools.  H.s 
training  of  the  cavalrv-  was  undoubtedly  as 
important  to  that  arm  of  the  service  as  thst 
of  Baron  von  Sietit>er's  training  to  the  In- 
fantry. 

General  Pulaski  used  the  remnants  of  his 
own  personal  fortune,  estimated  at  Rl)rut 
fSO.OOO  in  getting  additional  equipment  for 
the  mm  he  led  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  His  untimely  death,  at  the  age  of  31. 
trom  wounds  suffered  at  the  Battle  of  Savan- 
nah is  known  to  us  all 

Throughout  hie  service  in  the  Continental 
Army.  General  Pulaski  endured  the  hard- 
ships and  deprivations  in  common  with 
George  Washington  and  his  men  and  In  the 
end  gave  his  all  We  can  draw  a  helpful 
lesson  from  his  life. 

General  Pulaski  was  born  of  noble  blood, 
re.ared  in  wealth,  and  comfort,  protected 
against  the  hard  knocks  of  life:  ytt  he  choeo 
to  cast  all  of  these  aside  and  Join  the  force.s 
which  fought  the  battles  against  oppression 
and  tyranny. 

Poland  s  position  today  Is  parallel  to  what 
It  was  in  Pulaski's  time  Today,  as  then, 
she  is  under  the  heel  of  an  oppressor.  To- 
day, as  then,  her  valiant  people  are  scattered 
o\er  the  globe.  Today,  as  then,  the  hope 
for  her  restoration  is  strong  in  the  hearts 
of  all  liberty-loving  men. 

Now  we  are  engaged  In  a  global  war  against 
a  barbaric  totalitarian  tyranny.  Today. 
for  the  second  time  within  a  generation, 
the  sweat,  blood,  and  tears  of  our  people 
are  being  drawn  in  combat  with  nations  that 
are  Imbued  with  a  lust  for  power  and  world 
domination.  Will  we.  or  our  chUdren.  have 
to  endure  this  hell  and  torture  again  within 
the  span  of  another  generation?  The  de- 
cision rests  with  us. 

We  are  winning  this  war.  We  are  con- 
fident that  we  will  win  it.  but  It  Is  not 
yet  won.  To  make  certain  that  we  shan't 
have  any  recurrence  of  the  pain,  suffering, 
and  heartaches  that  go  with  sacrificing  the 
flower  of  our  manhood,  we  must  defeat  our 
enemy  decisively  and  completely.  To  hold 
to  a  minimum  our  losses  of  dear  ones,  we 
must  bring  the  war  to  a  vlctorloiu  conclu- 
sion as  early  as  possible.  To  realize  these 
ends,  each  and  every  one  of  us  m.tist  be 
willing  to  do  his  part,  whether  It  be  In  the 
battle  or  In  the  production  field.  Each  and 
eveiy  one  of  us  knows  where  his  duty  lies, 
but  no  one  of  us  should  ever  feel  that  he 
is  doing  enotigh.  We  should  never  cease 
trying  to  do  more  and  better.  We  muct 
drive  on  and  on  until  the  day  of  victory  Is 
realized 

A  decisive  victory  over  our  foes  will  not 
only  remove  the  threat  of  a  future  attack 
upon  our  own  shores  but  w'lll  also  restore  to 
the  enemy-dominated,  freedom-loving  people 
their  rightful  heritage  by  expelling  from  their 
borders  the  tyrannical  and  barbaric  Axis 
hordes  who  have  been  Inflicting  upon  these 
peoples  sufferings  and  cruelties  more  terrible 
than  those  experienced  In  any  other  era  In 
the  history  of  mankind.  No  civilian  peoples 
In  Europe  or  anywhere  else  have  been  more 
brutally  treated  or  stiffered  greater  casualties 
and  more  heartaches  at  the  hands  of  the  Axis 
"supermen"  than  Poland. 
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It  is  not  sufflclent  for  us,  however,  to  win 
a  victory.  That  Is  only  half  the  Job.  After 
victory  is  won  we  must  then  make  certain 
that  we  shall  enjoy  an  enduring  peace.  Never 
again  should  we  allow  ourselves  to  withdraw 
from  our  responsibilities.  Never  again  should 
we  permit  ourselves  to  be  deluded  into  be- 
lieving that  we  can  remain  at  peace  when 
turmoil  and  unrest  exists  in  other  lands. 

We  are  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
Nation  on  earth.  As  Winston  Churchill  re- 
cently stated,  greatness  and  power  carry  with 
them  definite  responsibilities.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  our  men  engaged  in  this  war 
to  exert  our  full  influence  to  that  end  that 
It  shall  not  happen  again.  It  is  our  duty  and 
obligation  to  collaborate  with  the  other  free- 
dom-loving peoples  of  the  world  to  establish 
and  maintain  peace  for  all  men  of  good  will. 
In  doing  so  we  shall  keep  faith  with  General 
Pulaski  and  the  other  great  men  who  gave 
their  all  since  the  beginning  of  the  history 
of  our  country. 


Fret  Enteiprise  Success  Key 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AUCANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
statement  entitled  "Free  Enterprise  Suc- 
cess Key,"  taken  from  the  Humboldt 
(Tenn.)  Courier-Chronicle,  and  repro- 
duced In  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal: 

FsKE  Entckprise  Success  Kkt 

The  tremendous  Job.  now  being  successfully 
accomplished,  of  equipping  and  munitioning 
a  great  army  and  the  supplying  of  the  armies 
of  other  nations  associated  with  our  own 
country  In  the  subduing  of  outlaw  forces 
seeking  to  dominate  the  world,  Is  not  Just 
the  result  of  Government  orders  and  Gov- 
ernment financing  and  directives,  but  rather 
by  the  vast  foundations  laid  under  our  free 
lystem  of  enterprise,  which  has  for  150  years 
been  growing  and  developing. 

America  has  been  able  to  work  industrial 
miracles  because  of  free  enterprise  carried 
on  under  free  competition.  It  means  that 
free  enterprise  and  free  competition  have 
deTcIoped  both  our  craftsmanship  and  our 
facilities,  discoveries,  and  inventions  to  a 
point  where  we  can  amaze  the  world  and 
destroy  the  puny  engines  of  war  that  the 
war-mad  nations  of  the  world  have  been  to 
extremes  to  produce,  and  on  which  they  so 
much  depended  to  carry  through  their  wild 
scheme  of  world  dictatorship. 

Democracies,  we  were  told  by  the  "siiperlor 
race."  cotild  never  organize,  unify,  and  work 
unitedly  to  one  great  end.  Democracies,  said 
the  Axis  leadership,  have  too  many  fingers 
In  the  pie — too  many  bosses,  too  many  con- 
trary elements,  to  ever  do  any  job  requiring 
national  effort  wholly  put  forth,  as  it  must  be 
in  an  all-out  war.  These  philosophers  of 
tyranny  and  regimented  people  now  see  ana 
will  long  remember  that  freemen,  acting  In 
a  competitive  way,  but  driven  on  by  their 
desire  to  remain  free,  can  work  such  wonders 
as  to  put  slave  labor,  driven  on  by  the  lash. 
to  utter  confusion. 

The  United  States  has  produced  war  goods 
of  every  sort  faster  and  more  abundantly 
than  even  our  own  people  believed  possible, 
and  these  things  of  war  are  turning  what 


appeared  as  early  defeat  into  the  magic  of 
early  victory. 

We  cannot  attribute  our  amazing  produc- 
tion to  the  spur  of  Government  direction  and 
Government  spending,  though  t)oth  of  these 
were  necessary,  but  rather  to  the  American 
way  of  mass  production,  and  the  American 
spirit  which  declares  that  there  is  no  such 
word  as  "can't"  in  our  lexicon. 

AMERICAN    WAY    PROVES    WORTH 

It  was  necessary  to  create  vast  industrial 
plants,  and  our  engineers  and  our  trained 
labor  built  them  in  record  time.  Powerful 
machines  to  fabricate  things  in  a  new  and 
really  wonderful  way  were  quickly  designed 
and  built.  These  were  built  because  our 
men,  trained  in  competitive  production,  were 
able  to  produce  them,  and  to  improve  upon 
designs  of  machines  made  when  busine.«=s  was 
lighter  and  our  mechanicians  had  more  time 
in  which  t»  think  out  and  to  experiment.  To 
these  talents  the  war  gave  a  great  impetus, 
and  so  ipany  schemes  and  ingenious  con- 
trivances have  resulted  we  are  astonished 
ourselves. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  tell  us  that  our 
forefathers  were  right  when  they  set  about 
forming  a  government  which  would  give  op- 
portunity to  all  men  to  bring  out  their  best, 
production  tells  it.  Our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem of  rewards  and  incentives  continually 
impels  us  to  develop  every  talent  we  have, 
ard.  better  still,  to  use  it.  to  the  end  that 
we  and  our  children  may  live  better  and 
easier  than  other  peoples  throughout  the 
world  have  ever  lived. 

To  abandon  or  hcg-tie  our  enterprise  and 
to  slow  down  to  the  tortoise  pace  of  the 
older  and  more  backward  nations  means  that 
we  too  may  scon  be  among  the  "have  not" 
nations- 

And  there  is  a  class  in  the  United  States 
which  advocates  with  fanatical  frenzy  the 
aping  of  the  slow  and  uncertain  ways  of 
the  poor  and  backward  countries  where  there 
m.ust  be  rationing  and  doling  in  order  for  the 
under  half  of  the  population  to  exist  at  all. 

We  need  no  European  or  Asian  policy  of 
security  or  protection.  Most  every  person  of 
even  meager  gifts  of  strength  or  ingenuity 
cannot  only  live,  but  live  well  and  build  for 
old-age  competence  here,  if  he  wills  and 
works. 

With  all  our  abilities  and  with  great  ex- 
amples plentifully  about  us,  we  have  a  con- 
stant hue  and  cry  for  security  and  for  Gov- 
ernment Interference  in  our  private  lives  and 
business.  These  folks  are  scared  cats;  most  of 
them  have  not  lived  in  America  long  enough 
to  get  the  ichor  of  beggary  and  fear  out  of 
their  blood. 

This  Nation  has  abundantly  proved  its 
right  to  live  and  our  constitutional 
guaranties  are  sufBcient.  If  we  do  not  allow 
them  to  be  trampled  upon,  to  insure  we  will 
recoup  from  the  waste  of  this  great  war  apd 
rebuild  better  and  grander  than  ever  before. 
But  to  do  this,  we  miJst  continue  our  free 
enterprise  and  continue,  also,  every  incentive 
necessary  for  the  exertion  of  our  entire 
strength  to  build  and  to  develop.  We  must 
let  It  be  known  that  every  property  right  will 
be  sacred,  and  what  a  man  produces  and  saves 
will  surely  be  his  to  have  and  to  hold. 

otm  oppoartTNiTT  not  restricted 

Men  do  not  slave  voluntarily  day  and  night 
to  produce  for  others  who  may  be  idle,  but 
rather  that  he  and  his  may  sit  In  the  shade 
and  rock  in  the  old  rocking  chair. 

This  Is  not  a  country  of  castes  and  barons, 
but  one  in  which  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
poor  fathers  and  mothers  may  achieve  to  the 
highest  places  and  the  greatest  wealth. 

We  have  no  classes.  We  continually  build 
up  from  the  bottom,  and  sink  down  from  the 
top. 

He  preaches  wrong  who  preaches  that  this 
la  a  coimtry  of  rich  and  poor,  of  honored  and 


shackled.  No  place  Is  too  high  for  the  sons 
of  the  humblest  to  aspire  and  to  achieve,  and 
no  place  is  too  low  that  the  worthless,  though, 
brought  up  in  luxury',  may  not  sink  if  he 
fails  to  make  each  shining  hour  shine  still 
mrre  l^righlly. 

This  war  is  to  be  won  by  our  arms,  be- 
cause we  dei-orve  to  win,  ar.d  because  we  have 
trained  in  a  system  that  makes  success  easy 
to  those  who  strive  to  v.in. 

We  mu.st  fight  for  a  continuance  of  our 
American  way  and  our  freedom,  when  we 
triumph  over  our  en.  mies.  The  second  fight 
is  as  important^may  be  more  so  than  the 
fight  against  totalitarianism  and  tyranny. 


Allowances  to  Dependents  of  Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF, 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11.  1943 

Mr.  BR(X)KS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
caused  to  have  assembled  information 
regarding  the  matter  of  allotment  and 
allowances  to  dependents  of  men  in  the 
armed  services.  Thi.s  information  has 
largely  been  as.'iembled  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  it  refers  to  laws  affect- 
ing this  subject  in  force  in  all  ol  the 
great  European  countries,  both  friendly 
and  hostile.  As  the  amendment  to  the 
Servicemen's  Dependents  Allowance  Act 
is  .set  on  the  calendar  to  be  debated  by 
thi.s  Hou<e  on  this  coming  Wednesday.  I 
believe  this  matter  should  be  available 
to  every  Member  of  this  body  as  well  as 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  therefore  ask 
that  all  of  this -data  which  has  been  pre- 
pared in  memoranda  form  be  printed  in 
this  Record  as  a  part  of  the  extension  of 
my  present  remarks: 

Allowances  to  Dependents  or  Men 

BELGItlM 

(The  franc  in  1939  was  usually  converted  at 
3-5  cents) 

By  roval  decree  ol  October  27,  1939,  allow- 
ances to  the  families  of  soldiers  were  estab- 
lished as  follows: 

Payable  for  each  day  of  service:  8  francs 
for  a  wife,  plus  5  francs  for  each  legiti- 
mate cr  recocjnized  child  under  16  years  of 
age  ur  incapatile  ol  self-support. 

If  the  man  is  single,  widowed,  or  divorced, 
with  or  without  children,  his  father  (or  In 
case  his  father  Is  not  living,  his  legitimate 
mother)  receives  an  allowance  of  8  francs. 

The  dependents  of  a  man  will  be  eligible 
for  alicwances  when  the  net  total  of  their 
own  re:ources  of  every  kind  and  origin,  plus 
the  actual  resources  of  the  soldier  for  a  period 
of  12  months,  is  less  than  the  minimum 
exempt  from  the  ta.x  on  earnings  Increased 
by  the  exemptions  for  family  responsibilities. 
(Monthly  Labtir  Review  (U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor ) ,  Washington,  December  1939,  vol. 
49,  No.  12;   1362  1363  ) 

BULG.^RLA 

Tlie  families  of  mobilized  men  whose  total 
Income  per  month  is  not  atwve  a  specified 
amount  (varying  according  to  the  locality  of 
their  residence  and  the  composition  of  their 
families  1  are  entitled  to  a  monthly  allowance 
and,  where  necessarv',  to  a  housing  allowance 
of  an  amount  fixed  by  the  mayor  and  local 
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committees      (Monthly  Labor  Review.  WaJh- 
IngxoTi,    Jaruary    1341.    vol.    52.    No.    1:92.) 

CANADA 

(Tlic  Canadia:;  dollar  is  now  converted  at 
90  9  United  States  cents) 
Oi.  January  1.  1943,  various  improve- 
nu'nts  in  the  provisions  for  dependents,  al- 
low:<i:ce3  to  Cau'^dian  men  and  women  in 
active  military  service  became  effective 
Among  these  revisions  were  increase  in  the 
allo'.vance  rrte  mid  additional  grants  for 
laree  families. 

Allo\ancei  are  granted  to  the  following 
dei;eijdent.s  of  men  and  women  on  active 
duty  in  Dominion  armed  forces,  irrespective 
of  rank : 

(a»  A  wife,  or,  in  her  absence,  a  woman 
relauve  v.-i:o  li..,s  the  care  of  his  dependent 
ch*'-chcn 

ibi  A  dcpenciont  son  under  16  or  daugh- 
ter under  17:  the  age  limits  are  raised  to 
19  it  the  child  is  undergoinj^  approved  m- 
str\;ci:on,  and  arc  waivtd  altogether  if  the 
child  is  infirm. 

(c)  Oih°r  dtpei.dent  relatives. 
It  is  prcvidcd  that  so'.diers  shall  assign 
pari  of  thc.r  pay  tn  their  dependents  receiv- 
ing allov.-anceir.  The  assignment  of  pay  by 
cfficfrs  IS  voluntnry.  Married  officers  are 
eligible  for  marn:..^e  allowances  as  well  as 
allowances  fur   dvpendents. 

The  minimum  assignment  for  a  private  Is 
$23  p?r  month.  The  basic  rates  lor  chil- 
dren's allowai^res  are  the  same  for  all  rates 
of  ricrvicemen,  but  th.  grants  for  wives 
and  other  reUvives  vary  according  to  the 
pc!V'.c?men"s  lunic.  From  the  beginning  of 
1943.  as  many  as  six  children  have  been  made 
eiiR'ble  for  allc^vances.  the  re.=pective 
mom  hi  v  rate  for  the  third  being  raised  to 
$10.  and  ft8  each  being  allowed  for  the  fourth, 
the  fttth,  and  f=ixLh  child.  A  relative  may 
earn  as  much  as  640  a  month  without  neces- 
sitating a  decrease  of  his  or  her  allowance. 

From  the  beginning  of  1943.  the  allowances 
for  wives  and  children  and  the  assigned  pay 
are  supplemented  by  a  cost-of-living  bonus. 
For  childles.s  wives  the  bonus  is  in  proportion 
to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  after  October 
1941.  For  wives  and  children  the  bonus  is 
25  cents  for  each  1  percent  rise.  (Monthly 
Laixir  Review.  \Va.=hington,  June  1943,  vol.  56, 
No    6:    1114-1116.) 

FRANCE 

(The  franc  m  1939  was  usually  converted  at 
2' 2   cents) 

A  mobilized  man  is  entitled  to  only  one 
principal  allowance  for  the  whole  group  of 
persons  dependent  up  him.  Such  persons 
are  admitted  to  benefit  in  the  following 
order:  (1)  his  legal  wife,  (2)  his  children,  (3) 
his  nearest  relative  In  the  ascending  line. 

The  decree  fixes  th.e  amount  of  the  princi- 
pal allowance  at  12  francs  per  day  in  Paris 
and  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  little  less 
in  other  departments.  For  a  dependent  child 
under  16  years  of  age  the  principal  daily  al- 
lowance is  increased  by  5V2  francs  in  Paris. 
4',  francs  elsewhere.  (Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view. Washington,  December  1939,  vol.  49, 
No    12:  1363-^364  ) 

GERMANY 

(The  mark  Is  usually  converted  at  alxjut  40 
cents) 

The  wife  and  legitimate  children  of  a 
mobilized  man  are  unconditionally  entitled 
to  an  allowance  and  are  not  obliged  to  prove 
that  they  are  dependent  upon  him.  Another 
group  of  beneficiaries  includes  relatives  In 
the  ascending  line;  this  second  group  of 
beneficiaries  also  Includes  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, if  paternity  has  been  establishc    . 

Family  me.nbeis  who  apply  for  these  grants 
must  prove  that  they  fulfill  the  conditions 
for  such  allowances 

Tlie  amount  of  the  grant  is  determined  on 
the  basic  principle  that  it  should  enable  the 
family  to  meet  us  every-day  needs. 


Special  allowances  will  also  be  made  in 
order  that  mobilized  men  and  their  families 
may  maintain  their  life  insurance  contracts 
entered  into  prior  to  mobilization.  (Monthly 
Labor  Review  Washington,  December  1939. 
vol.  49,  No.   12:    1364-1365.) 

The  new  system  created  by  order  of  October 
2,  1939.  gives  the  right  of  option  between  a 
grant  based  upon  family  responsibilities  and 
cost  of  living  in  the  applicant's  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  a  variable  allowance  based  on  the 
wages  last  earned  by  the  person  called  up  for 
service. 

In  a  large  town  the  basic  amount  accorded 
to  the  wife  of  a  mobilized  man  is  64  marks 
per  month.  The  grant  for  a  child  under  16 
years  of  age  is  19.50  marks,  and  the  supple- 
ment for  rent  is  30  marks,  making  a  total  of 
113.50  marks  per  month.  This  sum,  how- 
ever, may  he  granted  in  full  only  when  the 
net  monthly  wage  of  the  mobilized  man  was 
at  least  133  marks,  the  difference  of  15  per- 
cent being  considered  necessary  for  the 
mobilized  man's  i  wn  expenses. 

This   method   of  computing  family   needs 
and  the  allowances  to  cover  them  takes  into    ] 
consideration  the  applicant's  income  from  all 
sources,  especially  from  wages. 

If  in  the  example  cited  above,  the  mo- 
bilized mans  wile  was  herself  earning  a 
monthly  wage  of  60  marks,  one-third  of  this 
amount  would  be  exempted  from  considera- 
tion in  estimating  the  family's  income.  If 
there  is  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  in  the 
family,  the  nonexempted  portion  of  the 
worker's  earnings  would  be  reduced  by  one- 
half. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  decree 
of  October  2,  1939,  persons  eligible  for  an 
allowance  may  ask  that  such  grant  be  based 
on  the  latest  monthly  earnings  of  the  mo- 
bilized man  instead  of  on  cost  of  living  and 
family  responsibilities.  Under  this  scheme 
the  allowance  is  40  marks  per  mOnth,  when 
the  income  was  from  100  to  110  marks  per 
month,  plus  4  marks  for  every  additional  10 
marks  of  income.  In  cases  where  the  In- 
come was  more  than  580  marks  per  month 
the  allowance  is  fixed  at  200  marks.  A  rent 
allowance  is  also  granted,  as  well  as  a  supple- 
ment for  one  or  more  children  under  16 
years  of  age.  The  children's  supplement 
must  be  at  least  15  marks  per  month  for 
each  child.  (Monthly  Labor  Review.  Wash- 
ington, March  1940.  v.  50,  no.  3:  602-603.) 

GREAT  BRrTAIN 

(The    shilling    Is    usually    converted    at    20 
cents  and  the  penny,  l^j  cents) 

The  rates  of  the  allowances  to  the  depend- 
ents of  members  of  the  men's  and  women's 
forces  in  Great  Britain  have  been  Increased 
and  at  the  same  time  the  rates  of  the  allot- 
ments which  members  of  the  forces  must 
make  from  their  pay  as  a  condition  for  the 
grant  of  dependents'  allowances  have  been 
reduced. 

The  amount  of  the  allotment  is  related  to 
total  pay  and  increases  as  the  member  of  the 
forces  proceeds  up  the  pay  scale.  Allot- 
ments are  required  from  members  of  both 
the  men's  and  women's  forces  claimUig  al- 
lowances, the  minimum  contribution  for  men 
being  at  present  7s.  a  week  and  for  women 
43,  8d,  It  is  now  proposed  to  reduce  all  con- 
tributions of  7s.  and  upwards  by  38.  7d. 
and  contributions  of  4s.  8d.  by  2s.  4d.,  the 
difference  being  m.ade  good  by  the  Exchequer. 

The  new  rates  for  dependent  children  will 
be  8s,  6d.  for  the  first  child,  6s.  6d.  for  the 
second,  and  5s.  6d.  for  each  other  child. 

Dependents  other  than  wives  or  children 
who  are  eligible  for  family  allowances  may 
claim  an  allowance  varying  with  the  amount 
contributed  to  the  dependent's  support  by 
the  member  of  the  forces  before  joining  up. 
(International  Labour  Service  Review,  Mont- 
real, May  1942;  682-583.) 


SOtrrH    AFRICA 

(The    shilling    Is    usually    converted    at    20 
cents  and  the  penny  at  1^3  cents) 

In  South  Africa  dependents  of  volunteers 
in  the  armed  forces  are  provided  for  by  the 
state,  by  employers,  and  by  other  schemes. 

The  grants  made  by  the  state  for  the  de- 
pendents of  enlisted  men  are  made  possible 
through  general  taxation.  The  volunteer 
himself,  however,  must  not  allot  less  than 
half  of  the  pay  received  In  his  particular 
rank.    The  allowances  are  on  a  uniform  scale. 

Allowances  are  made  to  legal  wives,  sep- 
arated and  divorced  wives  for  whom  a  court 
order  has  decreed  maintenance,  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  children,  stepchildren  liv- 
ing In  the  enlisted  man's  household,  "and  the 
legal  guardian  of  separated  children.  Tlie 
total  allowance  of  4s.  6d.  per  day  for  wives  Is 
based  on  an  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  for  quarters, 
a  family  allowance  of  Is.,  and  an  allowancs 
cf  Is,  for  rations. 

In  order  tr  qualify  for  such  allowances  the 
volunteer  must  allot  not  less  than  half  of 
his  basic  pay  for  his  rank  to  his  dependents; 
secondly  It  Is  necessary  to  establish  proof 
that  the  volunteer  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  dependents  and  the  amount  of 
such  support;  thirdly  that  he  (and.  If  mar- 
ried, his  wife)  is  unable,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  continue  such  support;  and 
finally,  that  the  dependent  Is  actually  in 
need  of  the  allowance.  The  general  principle 
laid  down  is  that  the  allowance  together  with, 
the  allotment  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  volunteer  prior  to  the 
enlistment. 

No  married  rates  of  pay  are  applicable  to 
the  members  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Air 
Foice  or  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Army  Service. 
(Monthly  Labor  Review,  Washington,  October 
1941.  vol.  53,  No.  10:  889-892.) 

SOVIET  UNION 

An  order,  published  by  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  tht  Soviet  Union  of  October  10,  1939. 
provides  allowances  for  the  families  of  sol- 
diers In  the  military  service.  The  rates  of 
allowance  are  as  follows:  80  rubles  (1  ruble 
is  19  cents)  per  month  to  a  family  without 
self-supporting  members;  120  rubles  to  a 
family  consisting  of  two  persons;  160  rubles 
to  a  family  consisting  of  three  or  more  per- 
sons. These  rates  are  reduced  50  percent  If 
the  family  llvec  In  a  rural  district. 

Family  members  considered  as  being  with- 
out support  are  children  up  to  16  years  of 
age,  or  18  years  If  attending  school  without 
a  scholarship  and  their  parents  are  tuable 
to  work;  a  father  over  60  years  of  age,  or  a 
mother  over  55  years;  a  wife  and  other  dis- 
abled relatives  unable  to  perform  any  kind 
of  work.  (Monthly  Labor  Review,  Washing- 
ton, February  1940,  vol.  50.  No.  2;  328.) 

SWEDEN 

(The  krona  Is  usually  converted  at  25.8  cents) 
An  allowance  of  2.25  kroner  per  day  Is 
stipulated  for  an  able-bodied  mother  with  1 
child;  for  an  able-bodied  mother  with  2  or 
more  children  3  kronor;  for  a  less  able-bodied 
mother  with  1  child  2.75  kronor.  An  able- 
bodied  woman  without  children  may  also 
receive  aid — the  rate  Is  1  krona  per  day. 

All  families  receiving  the  above  grants  are 
also  entitled  to  a  rent  allowance  based  on  the 
cost  of  living  In  the  locality  In  which  they 

I    reside. 

[  Consideration  Is  to  be  gtven  only  to  the 
income  of  the  person  called  up,  his  wife,  and 
his  children  under  16  years  of  age  during  the 
period  of  service.  (Monthly  Labor  Review, 
Washington,  December  1939,  vol.  49,  No.  12: 
1367  ) 

A  new  system  of  regulating  allowances  to 
families  of  men  called  to  the  colors  was  In- 
augurated by  a  Swedish  Royal  Order  of  April 
17,  1940.  These  grants  are  of  four  different 
types:  For  the  maintenance  ot  the  members 
of  the  mobilized  man's  family;  for  the  upkeep 
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of  hla  home;  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  bual- 
ness;  and  aid  to  members  of  his  family  when 
they  are  111 

The  allowance  for  maintaining  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  mobilized  man's  family  is  paid  for 
a  wife  if  the  man  Is  living  with  her,  for  his 
dependent  children  under  16  years  of  age,  and 
for  his  father  and  mother  iX  he  is  obliged  to 
support  them  and  was  actually  doing  so 
when  he  was  called  to  the  colors.  Under 
specified  circumstances  the  person  In  charge 
of  the  man's  household  may  also  receive 
allowances. 

The  grant  for  maintenance  consists  of  a 
basic  part  which  is  paid  in  all  cases  with- 
out proof  of  need,  and  another  part  which 
is  granted  only  if  the  proper  authority  judges 
that  the  need  for  it  has  been  proven.  The 
basic  part  Is  granted  only  for  a  wife  and 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  and  amounts 
to  1  crown  per  day  for  the  former  and  0.40 
crown  per  child.  The  order  provides  a  max- 
imum which  must  not  be  exceeded  under 
ftny  conditions.  This  maximum  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  locality 
in  which  the  beneficiary  resides.  For  a 
wife  the  range  Is  from  1.75  to  2J25  crowns 
per  day;  for  other  members  of  the  family, 
from  1  to  1.50  crowns  for  persons  over  16 
and  from  0.70  to  0.90  crown  for  persons  under 
that  age. 

Housing  allowance:  Usually  the  rate  of 
the  allowance  paid  in  this  connection  may 
not  be  more  than  the  rental  and  cost  of  heat- 
ing the  dwelling. 

Allowance  of  maintenance  of  individual's 
business  enterprise:  A  grant  is  made  when 
It  is  thought  possible  that  an  independent 
business  enterprise  carried  on  by  the  mobi- 
lized man  can  be  maintained  by  the  em- 
plojrment  of  wage-paid  labor.  When  such 
grant  is  made  to  families  of  men  who  were 
supporting  them,  the  maintenance  allowance 
is  not  paid.  The  amount  of  the  allowance 
may  in  general  not  be  more  than  200  crowns 
per  month. 

EUckness  allowance:  In  case  of  sickness 
In  the  family  the  payment  shall  cover  only 
the  expenses  actually  incurred  on  account 
of  sickness.  (Monthly  Labor  Review.  Wash- 
ington, January  1941,  vol.  52.  No.  1;  91-92.) 

SWrrZEHLAND 

(The  franc  is  usually  converted  at  23.2  cents) 
By  order  of  October  17,  1939,  provisions 
were  made  for  assistance  fpr  the  families  of 
soldiers.  In  deciding  upon  the  amount  of 
aid  to  be  granted,  consideration  is  given  to 
the  capital  and  Income  of  all  persons  in  the 
household  of  the  mobilized  man  during  his 
service  period.  The  earnings  of  his  wife, 
however,  are  not  taken  into  account  unless 
they  are  above  3  francs  per  day;  any  earn- 
ings above  this  sum  are  counted  in  full  when 
there  are  no  children  in  the  family,  but  only 
50  percent  of  such  earnings  when  there  are 
children  In  the  household.  All  of  the  earn- 
ings of  any  other  family  members  in  the 
household  are  taken  into  account,  as  are  also 
sickness  benefits  and  public  or  private  in- 
surance benefits  other  than  those  intended 
to  Include  the  cost  of  accident  or  Illness. 

Among  the  circumstances  under  which  no 
allowance  is  payable  are  the  following:  (l) 
When  the  moblliJKd  man  Is  In  receipt  of  un- 
employment benefit  from  a  military  Insur- 
ance nind-  (2)  when  the  mobilized  man  is 
paid  his  full  wage  during  his  service  period; 
(3)  when  the  combined  Income  of  the  mobi- 
lized man  and  his  family  provides  sufSclently 
for  the  support  of  the  family  during  his  serv- 
ice period,  so  that  state  aid  is  not  Justifiable; 
and  (4)  when  the  mobilized  man  was  earning 
nothing  previous  to  his  period  of  military 
•ervlce.  In  the  same  way  when  an  unem- 
ployed man  is  called  up  for  service,  aid  may 
be  granted  to  his  family  provided  definite 
proof  is  available  that  he  would  have  been 
able  to  get  a  Job  had  he  not  been  called. 

Allowances  are  payable  only  during  the 
actual  service  period.    In  principle,  the  aid 


granted  Is  not  to  be  above  the  amount  which 
the  man  paid  to  his  family  before  he  was 
mobilized. 

The  dally  allowance  to  the  family  of  a  mar- 
ried man  may  not  be  greater  than  his  average 
earnings  per  day  after  deducting  the  pre- 
sumed daily  cost  of  his  own  maintenance — 
2  francs.  This  allowance  for  maintenance 
may  be  cut  to  1  franc  If  the  man's  earnings 
are  low  and  his  family  large. 

An  unmarried  man  living  with  his  family 
is  generally  treated  as  a  married  man,  but 
his  maintenance  cost  Is  fixed  at  3  francs  per 
day.  If  his  earnings  are  meager  and  he  is 
the  sole  support  of  a  large  family,  that  cost 
may  be  reduced  to  2  francs. 

Three-fourths  of  the  expenditure  in  con- 
nection with  the  aid  to  families  of  mobilized 
men  Is  met  by  the  Swiss  Ckjnfederation  and 
one-fourth  by  the  cantons.  (Monthly  Labor 
Review,  Washington,  March  1940,  v.  50.  no.  3: 
603-604.) 


Flood  Situation  in  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF  NEW  MZXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  want  to  include  a 
resolution  of  the  Albuquerque,  (N.  Mex.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce  relating  to  the 
flood  situation  in  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  This  organization  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  danger  which  exists  in 
that  locality. 

In  the  Southwest  along  the  irrigated 
valleys,  water  is  our  greatest  friend  or 
our  greatest  enemy.  It  can  supply  the 
necessary  lifeblood  to  our  growing: 
crops,  but  when  it  gets  out  of  hand  at 
flood  stage  it  can  destroy  our  farming 
valleys,  our  farm  homes  and  the  cities 
that  we  have  built  up  to  serve  the  farm- 
ing areas. 

The  Middle  Rio  Grande  is  now  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  Above  my  home 
city  of  Albuquerque,  there  is  a  protection 
dike  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alameda. 
When  the  conservancy  district  was  con- 
structed in  1928,  it  was  felt  that  this 
protection  work  would  safeguard  the  city 
for  all  time  to  come.  But  in  the  inter- 
vening 15  years  there  has  been  such 
rapid  aggradation  of  the  river  bed  that 
today  the  Alameda  Channel  will  carry 
only  half  as  much  flood  water  as  it  would 
have  carried  when  the  project  was  fin- 
ished. 

The  effects  of  this  are  obvious.  If  we 
have  a  flood  which  reaches  anything 
near  the  levels  that  several  previous 
floods  have  reached,  the  water  will  go 
over  the  protection  works  and  down 
through  an  old  channel  which  leads 
through  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque. 

The  citizens  within  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Valley  have  spent  more  than 
$2,000,000  on  the  construction  of  flood- 
protection  devices.  This  is  an  interstate 
stream,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  the  cost 
of  interstate  stream  control  should  be 


a  burden  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
not  of  the  individual  property  owners 
'  alonp  a  flooded  section.  At  the  present 
time  three- fourths  of  every  dollar  which 
come.-^  into  the  treasury  of  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  that  dis- 
trict is  u.'^ed  for  protection  against  floods, 
but  it  all  ought  to  be  used  for  the  clean- 
ing of  ditches,  the  rebuilding  of  head- 
gates  and  irrigation  structures,  and  for 
thocie  agricultural  activities  which  would 
help  to  produce  food  required  in  the  war 
effort. 

If  this  situation  is  to  be  remedied,  it 
must  be  remedied  now.  Studies  of  the 
river  have  been  and  are  being  made  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  SuflBcient  infor- 
mation is  now  at  hand  to  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  outline  a  course 
of  action  which  will  bring  the  river  un- 
der proper  control.  I  hope  that  such  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  by  this  Congress  and 
taken  promptly. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  of  the 
Albuquerque  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Whereas  the  levee  flood-control  system 
along  the  Rio  Grande  within  the  counties  of 
Sandoval.  Bernalillo,  Valencia,  and  Socorro, 
has  been  severely  damaged  by  floods  during 
the  past  .several  years  and  its  present  effec- 
tiveness so  reduced  as  to  be  entirely  inade- 
quate to  control  flood  waters  of  this  river, 
and  thus  seriously  menace  all  property  within 
this  valley;  and 

Whereas  this  situation  h.,s  become  increas- 
ingly grave  from  year  to  year,  due  to  rapid 
aggradation  of  the  river  channel,  so  as  to 
cause  said  channel  to  shift  continuously  and 
to  shift  the  current  of  this  stream  with  each 
succeeding  flood,  so  as  seriously  to  threaten 
destruction  of  the  entire  levee  system  and 
other  flood  protection  works  along  the  river 
within  this  area;  with  resultant  imminent 
danger  of  heavy  los.^es  of  property,  destruc- 
tion of  large  areas  of  highly  productive  lands. 
and  even  loss  of  lives;  and 

Whereas  present  levees  and  other  flood  pro- 
tection work.'^  so  threatened  with  destruction 
constitute  the  only  protection  for  a  modern 
irrigation  and  drainage  system  serving 
125.000  acres  cf  highly  productive  and  thickly 
settled  farming  areas;  the  central  business 
district  of  the  city  of  Albuquerque  and  a 
large  portion  of  its  residential  and  suburban 
area,  with  a  population  of  approximately 
75,000  within  a  radius  of  5  miles  of  the 
Albuquerque  post  office;  as  well  as  numerous 
towns  and  villages  within  the  area  above 
defined;  the  population  of  the  counties  above 
named  according  to  the  1940  census  being 
114,956.  or  21.6  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  entire  State;  and 

Whereas  there  pa.-s  through  this  area  main 
lines  of  the  Sante  Fe  Railroad  running  cast 
and  west  and  north  and  south;  and  also 
mam  highways  for  motor  travel,  the  un- 
interrupted cperation  of  which  is  vital  to  the 
national  safety  at  this  time;  and 

Whereas  there  are  located  In  the  city  of 
Albuquerque  two  important  air  bases,  Kirt- 
iand  Field  and  Albuquerque  Air  Depot  Train- 
ing Station,  which  are  dependent  upon  the 
above-mentioned  railroad  and  highway  traffic 
lanes  for  movement  of  supplies,  equipment, 
and  men  In  the  military  service:  and 

Whereas  the  area  above  defined  is  subject 
not  only  to  seasonal  floods  in  late  spring  and 
summer,  during  the  run-off  of  melting  snows 
in  the  high  mountain  areas  of  the  Rio  Grande 
watershed,  but  also  to  even  more  danger- 
ous flash  or  sudden  fl-^ds  caused  by  heavy 
rams  or  cloudbursts  in  suc^  mountainous 
areas;  and 

Whereas  such  seasonal  flood  periods  occur 
every  year,  always  with  resultant  heavy  dam- 
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age;  and  such  flash  floods  may  occur  at  any 
time  with  grave  danger  of  a  disaster  of  major 
proportions;   and 

Whereas  the  property  owners  of  the  coun- 
ties above  named  and  of  the  cities  and  towns 
therein  are  without  funds  adequate  to  con- 
struct permanent  flood  protection  works;  and 

Whereas  existing  irrigation,  drainage  and 
flood  protection  works  within  said  area  were 
constructed  with  funds  derived  from  a  bond 
Issue  of  which  more  than  $8,000,000  are 
now  outstanding;  a  major  portion  of  which 
outstanding  bond  issue  Is  owned  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation;  and 

Whereas  a  devastating  flood,  such  as  is 
likely  to  occur  at  any  time  due  to  the  con- 
ditions above  recited,  would  not  only  destroy 
productive  lands,  city  and  town  property  and 
transportation  systems  now  vitally  needed, 
but  also  would  destroy  the  sole  security  upon 
which  said  outstanding  bond  issue  Is  besed; 
and 

Whereas  the  Rio  Grande  Is  an  interstate 
and  an  international  stream,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  bound,  by  its 
approval  of  treaties  between  the  States  of 
New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Texas;  and  be- 
tween tlie  United  Slates  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  to  allocate  and  deliver 
specific  portions  of  the  normal  and  flood- 
water  flow  of  said  stream  to  irrigated  areas 
within  said  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico; and 

Whereas,  by  reason  of  its  mtcrstate  and  in- 
ternational character  and  the  existence  of  the 
treaties  above  referred  to,  proper  control 
of  the  flood  waters  of  this  stream  is  witMn 
the  power  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  provide:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  AlbiiqueTque  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  That  a  grave  and  Immediate  state 
of  emergency  exists  within  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  n  the  counties  of  New  Mexico  above 
named  and  that  the  said  Albuquerque  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  prepared  at  any  time  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  such  danger 
and  present  emergency,  through  reports  of 
competent  engineers  and  other  comprehen- 
sive data  such  as  will  convince  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  immediate 
relief  is  necessary;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
by  the  Albuquerque  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
properly  certified  by  their  officers  be  for- 
warded Immediately  to  the  Honorable  Carl 
A  Hatch  and  the  Honorable  Dennis  Chave2. 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  from 
New  Mexico;  and  to  the  Honorable  Clinton 
p.  Andeeson  and  the  Honorable  Antonio 
Ffrnandiz,  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  New  Mexico,  with  out  urgent 
request  that  they  present  to  the  Congress 
the  critical  situation  described  In  the  above 
resolutions,  with  the  further  urgent  request 
that  they  prepare.  Introduce,  and  seek  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress,  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  emergency  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  permanent  flood 
protection  works  within  the  area  herein  de- 
fined, and  that  funds  for  such  construction 
be  appropriated  in  such  amount  as  the  Army 
engineers,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, or  such  other  agency  as  the  Congress 
may  designate,  may  find  necessary. 


Are  We  Yet  a  Free  People? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11.  1943 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  concern 
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in  Minnesota  that  is  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  shells  for  the  United  States 
Army  that  reveals  an  amazing  situation 
and  one  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
any  other  country  under  similar  circum- 
stances. I  am  wondering  what  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  advisers  arc  doing  about 
this  and  similar  situations.  Tlie  letter 
follows: 

We  have  a  contract  for  the  production  of 
shells  for  the  United  States  Army  Ordnance. 
This  contract  requires  a  certain  rate  of  pro- 
duction every  week,  so  that  the  flow  of  shells 
to  shell -loading  plants  will  be  continuous. 

Our  production  has  fallen  behind  schedule. 
We  have  a  group  of  Inspectors  at  that  plant, 
all  belonging  to  a  C.  I.  O  union,  who  are  re- 
fusing to  work  overtime,  which  is  necessary 
In  order  for  us  to  meet  the  schedule.  Vari- 
ous reasons  are  given  for  their  refusal  to 
work  overtime;  such  as,  they  want  more 
money,  they  want  insp>ection  put  on  piece 
work,  they  are  willing  tc  work  but  the  union 
will  net  let  them.  etc. 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  If  some  of 
the  men  on  the  firing  lines  at  the  battle 
fronts  would  tell  their  superior  officers  that 
they  refuse  to  work  overtime. 

We  have  a  contract  with  the  union  which 
expires  next  December,  and  which  was  opened 
up  last  December  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  relative  to  wages  only. 

Our  case  has  been  heard  before  conciliators 
of  the  Labor  Department  and  is  now  before 
the  War  Labor  Board. 

The  men  draw  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
week  days;  and  double  time  Sundays,  pro- 
viding it  is  the  seventh  day  of  work.  Last 
Sunday  they  were  williiig  and  did  work  at 
double  time,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  oper- 
ate next  Sunday  and  pay  double  time,  as  our 
production  is  cut  back  so  far  we  are  already 
operating  at  a  loss.  Just  at  the  moment,  we 
are  at  a  stalemate  and  are  gradually  falling 
furtiier  behind. 

These  matters  have  all  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  local  governmental 
authorities. 


The  Aftermath  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
to  do  some  planning  in  the  post-war 
domestic  field.  The  great  aftermath  of 
war  is  going  to  be  a  very  critical  period 
in  American  history,  and  planning  to 
meet  the  emergencies  of  those  days  can- 
not be  accomplished  overnight.  It  is 
essential  that  we  get  busy  now. 

The  average  American  today  is  think- 
ing just  as  much  about  the  problem  of 
jobs  for  the  next  few  years  as  about  the 
problem  of  mapping  out  a  lasting  peace. 
In  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion  58  percent  of 
those  interviewed  named  jobs  or  eco- 
nomic readjustment  of  the  country  as 
the  most  vital  long-range  issue  ahead 
for  the  next  few  years. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  returning  from 
the  armed  forces  and  the  defense  plants 
of  the  country  when  the  war  is  over? 


We  want  no  bread  lines  in  America. 
These  people  are  all  entitled  to  a  job  and 
a  living  wage. 

Ninety-six  specific  post-war  recom- 
mendations are  made  in  a  Report  on 
Demobilization  and  Readjustment  of 
Personnel  prepared  by  representatives 
of  various  Federal  agencies  in  a  report 
submitted  to  the  President  on  Jime  30. 
The  report  gives  the  following  six-point 
program  to  alleviate  hardships  for  de- 
mobilized members  of  the  armed  forces: 

1.  Three  months'  furlough  at  regular 
base  pay,  not  to  exceed  $100  a  month. 
plus  family  allowances. 

2.  Beyond  that  time,  if  necessary,  un- 
employment insurance  for  26  weeks  for 
those  who  register  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

3.  Special  aid  and  counsel  regarding 
readjustment  and  rehabilitation. 

4.  Special  provision,  Including  tuition 
and  allowances,  for  those  who  wish  to 
pick  up  the  broken  threads  of  their  edu- 
cation or  follow  some  special  course  of 
training. 

5.  Veteran's  credit  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivor's insurance  on  the  basis  of  service 
in  the  armed  forces. 

6.  Opportunities  for  agricultural  em- 
ployment and  settlement  to  be  provided 
for  a  limited  number  of  qualified  service- 
men. 

Regarding  war  workers  In  industry 
and  Government,  specific  recommenda- 
tions were  made  for  setting  up  readjust- 
ment centers  through  which  counsel,  as- 
sistance, and  retraining  may  be  made 
available  for  readjustment  to  other  jobs 
and  for  strengthening  the  existing  em- 
ployment agencies  to  carry  their  heavier 
load.  These  recommendations  are  all 
very  good  and  are  most  worthy  of  care- 
ful study  by  this  Congress. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  6,000,000  per- 
sons will  be  released  from  industry  when 
the  war  ends.  These  include  youths  who 
would  have  been  in  school;  persons  be- 
yond the  normal  working  age;  and 
women  who  would  customarily  be  in  the 
home.  Some  8.000,000  persons  will  be 
demobilized  from  the  armed  forces,  leav- 
ing about  2.500,000  in  the  services. 

A  moderate  policy  with  regard  to  con- 
tinuation or  cancelation  of  war  contracts 
must  also  be  considered.  We  must  avoid 
the  dumping  of  millions  of  workers  on  an 
overstocked  labor  market.  This  is  essen- 
tial in  the  orderly  process  of  demobiliza- 
tion and  conversion  to  peacetime  pur- 
suits. 

Many  other  problems,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  will  confront  post-war  America. 
Among  them  might  be  mentioned  the 
post-war  financial  problems  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  the  questions  of 
economy,  reducing  taxes,  and  paying  oCT 
the  national  debt.  The  public  is  de- 
manding economy  in  Government  and 
has  done  so  for  a  long  time  and  certainly 
they  will  demand  a  lowering  of  taxes 
when  the  war  is  over.  If,  after  the  war, 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  finan- 
cially responsible  administration,  it  may 
be  possible  because  of  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional income  to  start  balancing  the 
budget.  Jur:t  now  that  se:ms  to  be  in 
I  the  realm  of  the  impossible. 
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Always  at  the  end  of  a  war  there  is  a 
public  reaction  against  having  so  much 
Government  regulation.  In  fact,  such 
reaction  has  already  gained  sizable  pro- 
portions. After  the  war  this  reaction  al- 
most certainly  will  be  stronger  than 
usual.  The  average  American  citizen 
does  not  want  to  be  regulated  and  regi- 
mented. He  is  a  creature  of  freedom. 
He  resists  the  domination  of  Federal 
Government  over  his  business  and  his 
personal  afTairs  and  wants  to  throw  of! 
the  yoke  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Post-war  freedom  of  opportunity 
•which  is  so  rapidly  disappearing  from 
the  American  way  of  life  must  not  be 
forgotten.  What  are  we  fighting  for? 
Isnt  It  self-preservation?  This  means 
protecting  our  individual  freedoms  and 
our  way  of  life  against  our  enemies  and 
also  against  hostile  philosophies  that 
might  subvert  our  established  beliefs. 

In  order  for  the  American  people  to  be 
happy  and  contented  they  mast  have 
jobs,  fair  wages,  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  freedom  of  opportunity.  No  one 
will  exchange  this  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  dole  or  into  becoming  a 
ward  of  the  state  if  he  can  help  it. 
'Therefore,  in  order  to  retain  our  consti- 
tutional democracy  it  mui>t  be  made  pos- 
sible for  business  and  industry  to  pro- 
vide jobs,  fair  wages,  and  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Government  encroachment  during  the 
emergency  of  war  in  many  instances  has 
proven  to  be  a  destructive  invasion  of 
our  constitutional  guaranties  of  the 
right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  The  American  people 
want  a  Government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  Under  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise  we  have  always  had  the 
cooperation  of  a  free  people  which  has 
expressed  itself  so  magniflcently  in  the 
days  gone  by. 

I  think  that  we  can  truly  look  forward 
to  a  greater  and  prosperous  America  if 
the  American  people  will  now  awaken  to 
the  great  problems  which  will  confront 
them  in  the  aftermath  of  war.  The  time 
for  action  on  domestic  post-war  plan- 
ning is  now,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  this 
Congress  to  get  busy  and  do  the  Job. 
Responsibility  lies  on  our  shoulders. 


The  New  Wagner  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M,  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11.  1943 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
herewith  a  very  timely  article  by  Dr.  Felix 
J.  Underwood,  executive  officer  of  the 
Mississippi  State  Board  of  Health  and 
also  president  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  on  the  proposal  to 
socialize  medicine.  Dr.  Underwood  is 
outstanding  in  the  field  of  medicine  and 
public  health,  not  only  in  Mississippi  and 


the  South,  but  in  the  Nation  at  large.  He 
points  out  some  of  the  dangers  that 
should  be  considered  by  this  Congress  be- 
fore embarking  into  this  new  field  of 
socialization  and  regimentation.  The 
article,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  The  Mississippi  Doctor,  is  as 
follows: 

ANXNT  THE   NEW   W.^CNER    BILL 

(By  Felix  J.  Underwood) 

On  June  3.  1943.  Senator  Wagner  (for  him- 
self ard  Senator  Murray)  introduced  a  b'.ll, 
S  1161  (an  Identical  replica  of  H.  R  2861 
was  introduced  in  the  House  on  the  same  day 
by  Congressman  Dincell)  .  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  in- 
cluding a  .<>ccticn.  title  9.  setting  up  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  medxal.  hosp'.tallzaticn.  and 
related  benefits. 

Ttv.s  bU!.  If  enacted,  will  effect  revolu- 
tionary chan.'e  In  tl:e  practice  cf  medicine 
and  put  the  Fedora!  Govtrnrnf-nt  in  virtual 
c^nt:ol  of  the  practice  of  medicine  aiid  of 
the  practitioners  of  med.cine  and  also  of 
ho  pltals. 

Every  employed  person  in  the  Country  and 
hi3  dependents  would  be  eligible  for  the  med- 
ical benefits  of  the  ?y.?iem  This  mean^,  of 
course,  that  only  the  relatively  s-mall  seg- 
ment of  the  population  who  are  self-em- 
plcyrrs  and  do  not  elect  to  be  voluntary 
participants  would  remain  as  potential  pa- 
tients to  be  cared  for  in  acorciance  with 
the  present  method  of  renderm-»  m.edical 
care.  It  also  means,  except  ft:-  a  very  few 
physicians,  that  the  profes^^ion  in  order  to 
obtain  a  livelihiX)d  w.nild  be  cblifcd  to  be- 
come a  cog  in  the  wheel  of  the  system 

Under  the  provision.*  of  the  bill  payments 
to  general  practitioners  for  service  shall  be 
made  on  (a)  a  fee  basis,  (b)  a  per  capi'a 
basis,  (c)  a  salary  basi.s.  and  (di  a  "mbina- 
tion  or  modification  of  the?e  ba-es  a«  the 
Surpeon  General  of  the  United  S  ate.*  Public 
Health  Service  m.ay  apprcve  Specialist.-  des- 
ignated by  the  Surce'jn  General  shall  be  "en- 
titled to  the  compensation  provided  f  »r  spec- 
lalLsts.  •  •  •  The  «erv!ce.«  of  specialists 
shall  ordinarily  be  available  only  upon  the 
advice-  of  the  general  practi; loner 

The  administrator  of  the  pro'cram  ."-h.-ill  be 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  who.  under  the  bill  has 
Virtually  dictatorial  powers.  It  Is  true  that 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  will  have  a  national  advi.scry  medical 
and  hospital  council  (referred  to  as  the  coun- 
cil). Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  ex- 
tracts dealing  with  the  com.prsition  and  ap- 
pointment of  this  council.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  appointments  are  made  by  the 
Surgeon  General.  There  shall  be  16  m(ml)ers 
"selected  from  panels  of  names  submitted  by 
the  professional  and  other  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  medical  services 
and  from  among  other  persons,  agencies,  or 
organizations  Informed  on  the  need  for  or 
provision  of  medical,  hospital,  or  related  serv- 
ices and  benefits."  There  Is  nothing  In  this 
section  which  states  that  any  of  these  16 
members  shall  be  physicians. 

To  support  the  purpose  embodied  In  the 
whole  bill,  which  is  to  establish  a  "unified 
national  social-insurance  system"  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  shall  each  pay  6 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  employee's  sal- 
ary or  wages. 

Under  this  provision,  all  physicians  In  pri- 
vate practice  shall  pay  a  social  insurance  con- 
tribution equal  to  7  percent  of  the  market 
value  of  services  In  self-employment  up  to 
SrSOCO.  This  means  that  physicians  earning 
$3,000  or  more  in  any  calendar  year  will  pay 
7  percent  of  the  $3,000.  or  $210.  If  their  earn- 
ings are  less  than  »3.000  it  will  be  7  percent  of 
whatever  amount  they  have  earned. 

The  public  must  be  served,  it  is  true.  In 
my  considered  Judgment,  this  section  of  the 


bill  introduced  by  Senators  Wagner  and  Mitr- 
R.^T  and  Representative  Dingell  Is  both  un- 
wi.~e  and  unnecessary.  It  is  my  honest  belief 
that  the  setting  up  of  such  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory medical  care  would  be  detrimental  to 
public  health  and  welfare  and  would  result 
in  a  lowered  quality  cf  medical  care  through- 
out the  country. 

Th;s  system  if  enforced  i  and  I  do  not  take 
it  very  seriously  because  tliere  are  so  many 
deductions  already  that  doubtless  Congress 
will  hesitate  to  impose  additional  ones  at 
this  time)  will  be  destructive  of  the  time- 
honored  existing  method  of  m.ediral  practices 
under  which  have  been  developed  the  hlrh- 
est  standards  cf  medical  care  and  public 
hcp.lth  of  any  larce  country  of  the  world 

This  bill.  I  think,  has  been  Introduced  in 
the  turmoil  of  war  without  consultation  with 
the  official  representatives  of  health  and 
medical  professions  and  related  at^cncies 

I  have  been  pres.df  nt-elet  t  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  for  almo-t  a 
ytar  and  no  one  con.'^ulted  nje  relative  to  such 
legislation. 

It  Ls  my  feeling  that  this  is  i-n  effort  to 
enforce  upon  the  United  S'ates  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Surueon  General  of  tl.e 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  law  which  I  do  not  beheve 
they  want  ajiy  more  than  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Mlssl.-^slppi  desired  that  all  the 
charity  hospitals  of  the  State.  Including  the 
mental  disease  hospitals,  be  turned  over  to 
tht  State  board  of  health  to  administer,  as 
advocated  by  several  splendid  Mis.=i:.'^s:ppl 
lawmakers  durinp;  the  1942  session  of  the 
Mis-sissippi    legislature. 

I  am  sure  that  the  leadership  in  medicine 
and  public  health  of  this  country  found  out 
about  this  bill  only  after  Its  Introduction  by 
its  authors. 

Personally.  I  Intend  to  dl-scuss  the  hill  with 
our  M!.-.siss)ppi  Senators  and  C  ir.gre:^  men 
to  the  end  that  everythlnc  possible  bo  done 
to  defeat  this  oectlon  cf  Senator  Wagner's 
b.ll. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  neither  the 
pre-ident  and  secretary  of  the  American  M'.d- 
ical  Association  nor  any  other  omcei'  of  th  it 
organization,  and  neither  the  pre-'d-.-nt  and 
secretary  cf  the  American  Public  H'^;;lth  A'-- 
Boclatlon  nor  any  other  officers  of  that  or- 
ganization were  consulted  at  all  durlnt?  the 
prcpiiratlon  of  this  bill. 

I  seriously  doubt  if  the  Surgeon  General 
or  any  member  of  his  staff  w.as  contulied  by 
the  authors  of  the  bill 

However,  it  Is  not  too  late  for  physicians 
and  health  workers  in  all  of  the  States  and 
Territories  to  i^ive  their  Members  of  Congress 
the  benefit  of  their  thinking  relative  to  tliLs 
legislation.  The  physicians  of  this  State  have 
been  unselfish  and  patriotic  in  carrying  out 
necessary  programs  In  venereal-disease  con- 
trol and  tuberculosis  control  which  ccn.sti- 
tute  sound  public-health  practices.  Most  of 
the  hospitals  of  the  State  and  the  majority 
of  the  physicians  of  the  State  are  cooperat- 
ing in  taking  care  of  the  wives  and  infants  of 
privates,  corporals,  and  plain  sergeants  wlio 
are  members  cf  the  fighting  forces  of  this 
country  and  receiving  a  rate  of  pay  that  Jus- 
tifies hospitals  and  physicians  alike  to  make 
financial  sacrifices,  when  necessary,  for  them. 
The  cooperation  cf  the  medical  profession 
was  expected  and  received  without  stint  in 
the  previously  n.imcd   programs. 

As  a  physician  and  as  public-health  man 
serving  as  State  health  officer  and  respon- 
sible by  law  for  the  protection  of  the  publio 
health  of  this  Slate,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  point  cut  the  dangers  and  extreme  un- 
desirnbility  of  title  9  of  Senate  bill  1161 
(H.  R  2861),  which  proposes  to  set  up  in 
this  country  a  system  of  Federal  medical, 
hospitalization,  and  related   benefits. 

M.ghty    influences   are    at    work    to   effect 

epochal  changes  in  the  complexion  of  medi- 

j    cal  practice.     We  arc  bravely  trying  to  fac« 
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realistically  the  trends  In  national  and  In- 
ternational social  and  economic  structure — 
trends  dlrectionally  signaled  by  already  es- 
tablished sign  posts,  such  as  social  security, 
sick  benefits,  unemployment  Insurance,  and 
old-age  compensation. 

That  we  as  physicians  and  health  officials 
are  intimately  involved  with  these  plans  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  certain  recom- 
mendations that  the  Government  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  medical  profession  take  action 
to  •nable  the  individual  to  budget  medical 
expenses  over  a  reasonable  pericxi  and  con- 
tribute toward  the  cost  of  care  according  to 
his  ability,  and  that  the  Federal  aid  be  ex- 
tended toward  developing  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  regional  and  local  hospital-.,  maternal 
and  child  care,  and  other  measures  to  Insure 
adequate  health  care  (or  all.  regardless  of 
place  of  residence  or  Income  status. 

It  Is  apparent  to  lu  all.  I  think,  that  the 
old  status  of  medical  practice  will  be  con- 
siderably modified.  We  consider  this  In  line 
with  essential  progress,  but  title  9  of  the  new 
Wagner  bill  Is  far  too  revolutionary  for  the 
present  day. 

It  would  seem  that  this  system  has  been 
largely  copied  from  the  British  system;  much 
of  the  British  system  inaugurated  by  Prime 
Minister  David  Lloyd  George  was  copied  from 
the  Bismarck  system  in  Germany  back  In 
1870. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  become  more 
original  in  our  thinking  In  this  country  and 
quit  being  copycats  of  countries  which 
allowed  so  little  freedom  In  the  years  past 
that  our  forefathers  were  forced  to  flee  from 
their  shores  to  preserve  Tor  themselves  and 
their  descendants  liberty  of  thought,  speech. 
and  action — and  In  many  Instances  their 
very  lives. 


Final  Mestaf  e  of  Department  Commander 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

Oy   MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11.  1943 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  desire  to  Include  the  final 
message  of  Department  Commander  Glen 
S.  Locker  before  the  twenty-fifth  annual 
department  convention  of  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  Minnesota,  at 
Faribault.  Minn.,  on  August  22,  1943.  I 
commend  a  reading  of  this  able  and 
timely  statement  to  every  loyal  American 
who  places  country  before  self: 

In  these  days  when  loose  talk,  intemperate 
and  uninformed  speech  can  do  so  much  harm, 
I  believe  every  American  audience  has  the 
right  to  know  by  what  authority  any  speaker 
stands  before  them.  During  this  past  year 
I  have  served  you  as  department  commander 
and  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  do  some  trav- 
eling, and  to  talk  with  many  different  kmds 
of  people.  F^om  these  experiences  I  have 
drawn  some  conclusions  which  I  would  like 
you  to  hear  at  this  time,  the  occasion  of  my 
final  message,  before  Joining  the  ranks  of 
the  "has  beens." 

So  I  come  to  you  today  with  a  message 
which  I  feel  Is  pertinent  to  this  hour  in  otir 
national  history,  and  Important  because  we, 
as  legionnaires,  have  said  that  we  will  pre- 
serve the  freedoms  of  this  country  for  those 
sons  of  ours  who  are  out  there  fighting  for 
them. 

First  of  all.  I  wish  to  say  that  Industry, 
alter  several  years  ol  abuse,  and  after  flight- 


ing Indictments  that  never  went  to  trial  be- 
cause there  was  no  proof — but  merely  ob- 
tained to  get  headlines  in  the  papers  and  the 
attention  and  prejudices  of  unthinking 
people — finally  emerges  as  at  least  50  percent 
the  salvation  of  America's  freedom — the  other 
50  percent  being  our  sons  who  lise  and  shoot 
the  weapons  that  Industry  makes.  This  in- 
dustry of  which  I  speak  has  been  fighting  for 
its  life  during  the  past  10  years,  through  a 
jungle  of  opposition  consisting  mostly  of 
those  who,  having  failed  themselves  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  private  enterprise;  who  never  met  a  pay 
roll;  who  never  borrowed  money  from  a  bank 
and  worried  about  the  notes  that  were  going 
to  come  due;  who  have  never  sold  or  created 
or  transported  or  distributed  a  single  thing 
In  their  lives;  who  have  never  created  any- 
thing, and  hence  have  wanted  to  destroy 
what  bome  one  else  ha.  successfully  made; 
who,  under  cover  of  the  war  activity,  where 
any  res.Btanci  to  It  could  be  made  to  appear 
unpatriotic,  have  attempted  to  Inculcate  a 
curious  form  of  absolute  government  control 
of  every  phase  of  our  business  and  social  life. 

Yes;  they're  already  talking  atxtut  llc«nsiiig 
business,  and  If  it  ever  comes  to  that,  we'll  te 
on  our  knees.  t)ecau£e  It  means  out-and-out 
political  management,  and  when  a  politician 
can  take  away  your  license,  be  can  take  a«ay 
your  very  life 

As  I  have  gone  into  war  plants  and  seen 
the  enormous  transformation  that  has 
taken  place.  I  can't  help  but  think  of  those 
who  have  attempted  to  destroy  Industry 
simply  because  it  Is  big — forgetting  that  It 
had  become  big  because  it  deserved  to  be — 
because  it  had  served  the  American  public 
well — and  that  only  because  it  was  big  did  we 
have  better  and  better  homes,  automobiles, 
radios,  electric  refrigerators,  washing  ma- 
chines, and  heat  equipment — not  at  higher 
and  higher,  but  at  lower  and  lower  prices, 
which  is  the  history  of  American  Industry — 
constantly  Improved  products  at  constantly 
reduced  prices.  How  we  wish  these  politi- 
cians, who  have  attempted  to  rip  American 
industry  apart  would  Just  humbly  and 
thankfully  follow  the  example  Industry  has 
set  for  them  and  give  lu  the  Job  American 
industry  has  done  In  converting  from  peace- 
time to  wartime  production,  which  ranks 
along  with  the  seven  wondera  of  the  world 

For  the  sake  of  returning  servicemen,  after 
this  war.  I  hope  we  have  learned  some  thing? 
of  late.  I  hope  we  have  learned  that  there  is 
no  substitute  for  brains,  nor  for  Intelligence, 
which  Is  the  use  we  make  of  the  brains  we 
have.  There  is  no  substitute  for  successful 
experience.  And  It  docs  not  necessarily  mean 
a  man  Is  a  rascal  Just  because,  when  he  was 
young,  he  spent  time  In  the  classroom  study- 
ing to  fit  himself  for  a  successful  bvislnes.'; 
career,  and  then  got  a  Job  and  worked  long 
hours  to  create  a  value  for  himself— and 
learned  the  business  and  saved  money,  in- 
vested it  in  a  small  enterprise — blew  the 
breath  of  life  into  it — held  bis  hands  around 
the  fiame  of  that  business  to  protect  It  until 
It  got  a  good  start,  and  finally,  developed  an 
enterprise  locally  that  provided  a  pay  roll  and 
supported  hospitals,  schools,  and  contributed 
toward  the  community  chest,  plus  a  product 
that  added  nationally  to  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  our  people.  I  hope  we  have  learned 
there  is  no  substitute  for  creative  ability,  be- 
cause If  it  were  not  for  the  things  that  Imagi- 
nation has  brought  us,  we  would  still  be  in 
log  cabins,  going  to  the  wood  pile  for  heat  and 
risking  our  lives  every  Hallowe'en  In  our  for- 
mer tjrpe  of  outside  facilities. 

In  December  1941,  we  did  not  have  enough 
arms  In  all  America  to  resist  the  attack  of 
10  armed  divisions,  if  the  Japanese  had  known 
what  they  had  accomplished  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  had  jtist  kept  on  comirig.  You  can 
talk  about  fighting  them  with  sticks  and 
stones  and  cotirage,  but  that  won't  work 
against  machine  guns  and  bombs.  Yes,  we 
might  well  ask  where  we  would  all  be  IX  it 


were  not  for  the  American  businessman,  wltli 
the  skill  and  vision  and  courage,  who,  literal- 
ly speaking,  has  reversed  the  Biblical  Injiuic- 
tion  and  has  t>eaten  our  plowsharea  Into 
weapons.  No  aviator  who  brings  down  enemy 
plants,  and  no  troop  of  soldiers  with  tat- 
tered and  honored  colors  has  a  right  to  great- 
er pride  than  these  factories  which,  in  less 
time  than  anyone  could  have  believed,  and 
in  far  less  time  than  Germany  guessed,  have 
given  us  mass  production  In  fighting  planes 
and  bcmbers.  and  ships,  and  tanks,  and  am- 
munition. It  was  Hitler's  and  Hirohito's 
one  great  miscalculation — they  did  not  be- 
lieve it  could  be  done. 

And  so.  this  war  Is  real  to  American  In- 
dustry becaiue  industry,  like  a  sock,  has 
turned  Itself  Inside  out  aiul  converted  itself 
to  war-mcking.  There  Is  no  way  for  biulnesa 
to  be  better  off  today  because  cf  Its  country's 
agony.  Today  business  conalsta  of  five  classes 
of  men  In  this  country. 

First — Th')M  who  have  already  gone  out  of 
business — who  paid  with  tbelr  tnrjineaa  lives, 
so  to  speak,  and  have  seen  all  tbelr  work 
and  planning  of  past  year*  go  Into  the  dis- 
card— and  their  families  grt  Jtut  as  hungry 
and  their  insurance  policies  lapse  Just  as 
quickly  as  the  worker  who  loses  his  Job  during 
a  depression  and  then  depends  upon  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy.  But  I  bear  of  no  small 
businessman  asking  that  his  normal  pre-war 
business  profits  be  maintained  out  of  the 
Government  treasury. 

Second — Those  who  are  going  out  cf  busi- 
ness this  coming  year,  sitting  In  the  death 
hotise.  living  on  the  tag  ends  of  Inventories 
that  are  left — knowing  that  when  that's  gone, 
there  will  b3  no  more,  and  they  are  worried 
about  the  education  of  their  children  and 
how  they're  going  to  get  along. 

Tlilrd.  Those  who  are  stajrlng  In  business 
and  losing  money,  and  can  stand  It  for  a 
while  out  of  surpluses  and  reserves  of  past 
years  in  order  to  maintain  their  Identities 
and  be  here  when  the  war  Is  over. 

Fourth.  Those  who  stay  In  btulneas  and 
manage  to  break  even. 

Fifth.  The  "top  crust"  that  make  money, 
as  far  as  the  gross  profit  is  concerned,  and 
{  then  pay  back  80  to  90  percent  In  taxea.  Yea; 
{  this  war  Is  real  enough  to  business.  But  it 
still  Is  not  real  to  many  millions  of  Amerl- 
cans.  Sure  we  hear  the  news  broadcasts  that 
contain  every  favorable  Item.  We  see  the 
headlines  in  the  paper.  We  get  the  ides  that 
not  a  single  Russian  soldier  is  losing  his  life 
in  the  present  offensive.  We  don't  bear  about 
our  losses  until  long  afterward — our  cities 
have  not  yet  been  bombed — we  have  not  as 
yet  dragged  the  bodies  of  American  men  and 
women  out  of  the  debris  of  destroyed  cities. 
We  have  not  as  yet  sustained  any  at  the 
agony  of  this  war.  not  unless  you  have  Al- 
ready suffered  the  loss  of  a  son 

This  war  is  not  real  to  the  point  of  being  a 
personal  war  as  long  as  farm  organizations 
and  their  political  leaders  are  still  thinking 
In  terms  of  the  highest  possible  price.  Instead 
of  how  much  food  they  can  raise  to  feed  our 
armies  and  our  people.  It  is  not  real  as  long 
as  labor  leaders  think  In  terms  of  getting  the 
highest  possible  wage  rates  and  premiums 
paid  for  every  single  hour  of  overtime,  in- 
stead of  the  weapons  they  can  make.  It  is 
not  real  as  long  as  any  business  or  industry 
puts  profit  above  production,  nor  as  long  as 
politicians  think  first  In  terms  of  getting 
elected.  This  war  cannot  be  real  to  people 
who  think  In  terms  of  what  they  can  get  out 
of  it. 

I'll  tell  you  where  this  war  is  real.  Just  5 
minutes  ago.  In  the  Solomon  Islands  or  in 
Sicily,  there  was  an  American  boy  alive.  He's 
hardly  yet  tasted  the  Joys  of  living.  He's 
there  where  be  is  and  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  He  got  his  Induction  papers  from 
the  draft  board.  He  didn't  say,  "Now  Just 
wait  a  minute.  Uncle  Sam — the  hell  with  you. 
What  kind  of  a  deal  are  you  going  to  m  ke? 
How  much  are  you  going  to  pay  me?    Hew 
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many  hours  am  I  colng  to  be  on  duty?  What! 
Twenty-fcur  hour.-:!  Well,  how  much  extra 
am  I  guing  to  pet  for  every  hour  1  fight?  Do 
I  hr.-.e  to  fi.  ht  on  Saturday?  What  about 
Sunday?  Wh.:t  nhout  m.y  comforts?  What 
about  my  [)r!v;!f':es?  What  about  my  stand- 
ard of  hvtnt;?     What  about  my  education?" 

He  s  there.  a\\ay  from  home  and  relatives 
and  friends;  h:s  education  interrupted,  his 
Job  impeded  He's  there  In  the  filth,  blocd, 
and  straii'jsress.  And  for  $50  a  month. 
And  bccau-se  he  s  th'.nklng  about  that  thriil- 
packPd  moiijPi.t  when  he  will  get  off  that 
tram  and.  in  that  milling  crowd,  finally  pick 
out  his  dad  and  mother — and  his  sweetheart, 
and  t'o  home,  arm  In  arm.  fc;r  good  old  Amer- 
ican fried  chicken  dinner  where  they  can  be 
pruud  of  hlin  i.;id  at  last  hear  of  his  expcn- 
encrs  Every  d.iy  and  every  night,  he  keeps 
thinking  of  h'me — and  what  he's  going  to 
do  when  he  gets  back  there  That  was  5 
minutes  ago.  when  I  started  talking  about 
him.  And  right  now,  he's  dead  Right  now. 
How  I  w:sh  evory  American  could  see  the 
reality  of  it.  He's  dead,  his  body  torn  by  a 
shell,  or  burned  in  the  crash  of  a  plane:  some 
Jap  has  pluneed  a  bayonet  through  his 
lun;',s.  or  he  drowned,  a  cold,  lonesome  death. 

And  If  you  could  be  there  where  he  Is — not 
here,  comfortable,  with  a  good  lunch  under 
your  telt.s — be  there  and  see  that  boy  die  and 
~  witness  his  Cdur.ine  before  death  releases  him 
from  his  a.^cny.  and  then  be  home  with  his 
father  and  ni'ther  weeks  later,  when  they 
get  the  news  from  the  War  Department — by 
the  Eternal  God.  you'd  know  where  wv  Is 
real.  And  for  nuthing  he  got  out  of  it — for 
no  premium  paid— he  didn't  spell  patriot- 
bm— p-a-y 

In  spite  of  all  th:^  effort  of  this  American 
Leiricn,  dur;:ig  the  past  25  years,  to  develop 
and  teach  the  tiue  spirit  of  patriot. sm,  we 
have  seme  rather  superficial  ideas  about  It 
even  tcdav,  m  the  midst  of  this  war.  It  is 
not  enough  to  i-iand  up  when  they  play  the 
S:ar  Spant-led  Ba::ner.  repeat  the  pledge  cf 
allegiance  to  tlie  flag,  and  to  applaud  it  in 
the  news  real.  That  is  not  cnouj^h  Patrl- 
otl.'=ra  now  menus  pain  and  sacrifice,  and 
that's  the  word  that  American  people  do  not 
yet  know  the  meaning  of.  Lets  nut  confuse 
Inconvenience  with  sacrifice  Wo  miu'^t  omit 
from  our  minds  any  thought  at  all  cf  what 
we  might  h'lpe  tj  get  out  of  this  war  and 
think  only  in  terms  of  what  \vc  can  give 
aiid  do. 

We  made  a  fundamental  mistake  at  the 
beginning  of  this  war.  We  thought  it  would 
be  like  the  last  one.  Well,  that's  natural 
because  th.M  was  the  only  war  we  knew  much 
about.  We  thcaicht  it  would  be  fought  by 
our  armies  a:~d  n. ivies.  av;ay  oflf  somewhere, 
and  we  wciild  cheer  them  on  and  buy  seme 
bonds.  But.  m  tSe  ir.e.-.ntlme.  hi  tlie  mind 
of  the  farmer,  "$2  20  a  bushel  for  wheat 
again"— in  the  mind  of  the  labor  leader, 
"We've  got  the  country  over  a  barrel  now 
and  we'll  make  advances  both  In  wages  and 
personal  por.  er  that  we  never  could  get  In 
pL'acetlm.e."  And  in  the  mind  of  the  busi- 
nessman "Too  bad,  but  I  didn't  start  this 
war.  I  mado  scn-.e  money  out  of  the  last 
ore  ai:d  m  ivbo  I  can  make  more  out  of  this 
one  '  You  kr.ow  very  well  that's  the  way  a 
lot  of  fellows  felt  Wtll,  this  war  Is  not  like 
the  last  one  This  Is  the  war  of  an  indulgent, 
luxury-loving,  soft  and  unprepared  America 
against  a  lean,  hard-hitting,  well-trained  and 
still  powerful  Germany,  the  overlord  and 
master  of  all  Europe,  with  slave  labor  of  all 
Its  conquered  millions  making  weapons  for 
Its  master,  and.  as  far  as  the  over-all  mil- 
itary situation  is  concerned,  up  to  now.  an 
almost  completely  victorious  Japan.  We  are 
facing,  too.  an  entirely  new  and  different 
type  of  enemy— an  enemy  with  horrible, 
bestial,  and  utterly  soul-destroying  Ideas — 
an  enemy  backed  100  percent  of  the  time  by 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  every 
pound  of  materials,  for  just  one  single  pur- 


pose, namely,  the  waging  of  war  and  the  de- 
struction of  every  decent  thing.  It  is  certain 
that  the  defeat  of  this  enemy  can  be  brought 
about  only  if  we  arc  willing  to  work  and  fight 
as  hard  as  he.  and  do  without  with  as  much 
fortitude  This  Is  no  part-time  war.  But 
that's  the  way  we  have  fought  it  up  to  new. 

Not  for  one  moment  wuuld  I  take  cut  of 
your  minds  the  hope  and  encovnagtm^nt 
that  cnr.ie  out  of  Guadalcarial,  north  Africa, 
and  SiCily,  together  with  Russia's  successful 
offensive  We  must  have  hope  Aiid  yet.  we 
must  restrain  our  optimism  until  a  hopeful 
beginning  has  actually  become  a  successful 
finish. 

The  most  dangerous  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen to  America  today  is  the  relaxation  that 
would  come  about — the  retu:n  to  seifich 
thinking  and  planning,  the  increased  ab- 
senteeism, altogether  too  prevalent  among 
war  workers — if  we  permit  ourselves  to  re- 
gard a  German  collapse  as  imminent  and 
that,  with  Germany  cut  of  the  way,  It  would 
take  only  a  few  weeks  to  finish  ( fl  Japan.  We 
need  to  understand  Just  how  badly  we  ve 
been  defeated  and  to  get  away  from  that 
comfortable  feeling  that,  while  we  may  lose 
at  the  start,  we're  bound  to  win  in  the  end 
We've  lost  every  rou  id  of  this  fii^ht  so  far, 
and  I'm  not  forpettiiig  Coral  Sea  and  Mid- 
way and  Guadalcanal.  Those  bluws  were 
good  on.fj.  and  tticy  Ijrou^rht  blood,  but  they 
were  not  rouiids,  no-;  decisive  victories,  be- 
cause, while  we  were  striking  with  seme 
devcstating  power  at  Japan's  Navy,  that  self- 
same Japan  was  gaining  still  more  grcund 
on  land  in  China,  entrenching  herself  in 
Burma  nnd  capitalizing  on  all  of  the  ennr- 
mcu-  raw  material  eonqticst  in  the  Dutch 
Ea-t  Indies  and  the  South  Pacific  And  so, 
we  have  lost  every  r^^und  cf  this  fieht  and 
we  still  comfort  cu  selves  that  It  doesn't 
greatly  matter  becatne.  of  ccur.'^e.  we're  go- 
Int^  to  win  the  war  anyway.  Ycu  don't  win 
fi.^'ns  by  continuing  to  lose  them.  If  you 
lo=e  enough  of  the  ea  iy  roun.ds,  you  can  lose 
the  last  one.  too.  A  few  hard,  successful 
punches  have  brouclit  us  300  miles  nearer 
to  Tokyo,  in  the  South  Pacific,  but  it  is  still 
3.C0a  miles  to  Tokyo 

Th?re's  no  rc:e:ee  to  judje  this  fight. 
TlTerc  will  be  no  dra-.;  decision.  Tlv.s  is  for 
keeps.  iL's  Just  a  ma'ter  of  win  or  lose.  The 
scbormr'  thought  is  that  although  Germany. 
J.- pan.  and  Italy  started  this  war.  positive 
that  they  could  not  lose,  since  they  knew 
more  nlxut  cur  rec  urces  than  we  knew 
about  theirs,  they  misca;cula*:ed  on  one 
point— and  It  will  be  their  undoin;?.  They 
failed  to  Judge  ccrroctly  the  unconquerable 
spirit  cf  united  America  that  thinks  in  terms 
cf  giving  and  not  in  terms  of  getting,  and  to 
take  into  account  whr.t  America  can  do  when 
Arierira  once  kncws  nhat  it  mu.-t  do. 

Every  m.in.  woman,  and  child  is  a  soldier 
in  this  fight,  some  :n  uniform,  in  danger, 
sufTerinT  and  dying,  and  the  re.-t  of  us  sup- 
plying the  food  and  weapons  and  dollars 
Ni  war  in  hls'-ory  ha.<;  ever  been  frugl'.t  that 
carried  such  high  stakes  and  such  fearful 
penalties  to  the  lose-  T!ie  deare.=t  posses- 
sions of  mankind,  I'reedom.  heme,  safety, 
liborty  religion  for  us.  L  we  wm  and  deg- 
radation and  slavery,  and  a  blacked-out  God 
for  us.  if  we  lose.  Losing  in  something  that 
no  American  can  ccn'emplate.  and  we  won't. 
but  any  effort  comprising  Ic.^s  than  all  we've 
pot  may  not  be  enough.  If  we  lose,  it  won't 
be  a  matter  of  settling  by  indemnities,  cr 
giving  up  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines — not 
this  time.  We'll  be  absolute  and  literal  slaves 
of  t^at  enemy  Just  as  sure  as  France  Poland. 
Greece.  Denmark,  Holland,  Burma,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  are  today.  What  a 
bitter  yoke  that  wou.d  be  for  America. 

There  were  two  le:ters  In  the  bulky  en- 
velope marked  "Pasiied  by  naval  cen.-or," 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Glorch  of  Chi- 
cago opened  with   trembling  fingers.     The 


first  was  In  the  familiar  handwriting  of  their 
son,  Henry,  aboard  a  ship  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific. The  second  was  in  an  unfamiliar  script. 
Naturally  they  first  read  the  letter  from  their 
.'^n.  The  other  letter  was  from  Henry's 
buddy.  John  Dcmarsky.  who  said  he  was 
carrying  out  instructions  in  mailing  the 
letter.  "I  don't  know  Just  what  to  v.Titc." 
Demarsky  said  to  the  family  "You've  lost  a 
very  fine  son  and  I've  lost  a  very  fine  buddy." 

Well,  what  price  Is  the  life  of  a  boy  like 
t!-at?  That  courage,  that  heart,  that  mind? 
What  price?  What  l-  it  worth?  Did  he 
bargain  with  his  country  for  his  services? 
Did  he  put  it  on  the  basis  of  time  and  a  half 
and  double  time?  Any  labor  leader  v,  ho  calls 
men  off  work,  making  arms  to  protect  boys 
like  that  sells  out  his  country  Just  as  sure 
as  Judas  took  the  30  pieces  of  silver. 

Well,  what's  this  all  about,  this  appeal  I'm 
making  today?  Just  one  thing.  It's  for  this 
thing  we  call  America.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  what  it  really  Is.  this  America  you 
have  taken  so  much  for  granted,  that  ycu  read 
about  in  the  papers,  hear  about  over  the 
radio,  talk  about  and  a.^k  God  to  bless,  in 
Irving  Berlin's  sung?  Let  me  bid  ycu  gf  r  d- 
bye,  officially,  as  Commander  of  tiie  Dt  part- 
ment  of  Minnesota,  and  thank  you  all  for 
the  wonderful  cocp'^raticn  given  to  me,  by 
telling  you  what  I  think  America  is — and  I 
mingle  the  words  of  H  I.  Pniilips  with  my 
own. 

America  Is  the  sleeping  giant  of  na- 
tions— suddenly  transformed  by  a  bomb  at 
H.iwaii  into  a  smashing  colossus.  It's  joy- 
rider turned  Paul  Revere.  It's  the  Jazz  band 
becoming  the  fife  and  drum  corps.  Its  Holly- 
wood and  Broadway  suddenly  warmed  by  the 
spirit  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington  It's  the 
night  club  and  the  country  club  discarding 
the  play  clothes  for  uniforms  and  Jump.r.-i, 
and  the  sign  of  the  Red  Cross.  It's  waltz 
music  and  the  rhumba  shifting  to  the  biare 
of  the  bugles;  it's  all  the  trivial  ditties  of 
Tin  Pan  Alley  welling  into  "Mine  eyes  hath 
seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord" 
and  "Oh.  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early 
licht."  It's  the  soda  clerk  dying  for  democ- 
racy: the  youth  on  the  tennis  court  flash- 
ing through  the  air  to  bomb  a  hostile  bat- 
tleship— a  Colin  Kelly.  Its  th,^  cry  of 
"Gimme,  gimme  "  changing  to  "Up  and  at 
'em  "  and  the  slof^an  "Every  man  for  him- 
self" and  "What  do  I  get  out  of  It"  becom- 
ing again,  "Don't  shoot  until  you  see  the 
whiles  of  their  eyes.'  It's  the  Stork  C;Ub 
playboy  turned  parachutist;  the  grimy  cual- 
town  laborer  leading  a  suicide  squad  to  re- 
take Manila:  the  village  ne'er-dc-well  on  a 
mine  sweeper  In  a  raging  sea;  the  tap  dancer, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  in  a  blazing  gun  tur- 
ret; the  ex-gangster  suddenlv  finding  his  soul 
In  the  emulation  of  Ethan  Allen  and  Sergeant 
York.  It's  a  club  car  turnrd  into  a  Je;p  car, 
the  deluxe  Puilman  into  an  ammunitioa 
tram,  and  the  porter  iiito  Gunga  D.n;  the 
street  idler  winning  p  citation  for  valor;  the 
boy  who  "wasn't  much  use"  sticking  to  the 
guns  of  a  flaming  cruiser,  taking  one  last  de- 
fiant shot  before  a  cold  and  pitiless  oc.  an 
closes  over  him  to  strangle  cut  his  life.  It's 
the  tiiree-hours-for -lunch  fellow  turned 
minute  man. 

It's  Bossy  Gillis  and  Bill  Knutson,  Alf.^lfa 
Bill  Murray  and  Seigeant  York,  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh and  General  Pershing.  Louie  the  Lui";, 
Jimmie  Durante  and  Bishop  Manning.  It's 
Carrie  Nation  and  Hiram  Walker.  Israel  Put- 
nam and  Fibber  McGee.  George  Washin.gton 
and  Jack  Benny.  Benny  Goodman  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  Uly.'^ses  S  Grant  and  Robert 
E.  Lee,  Henry  Fcrd.  Bill  Green.  Tom  Glrdler, 
A I  Gmith  and  Herbert  Hoover,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  Wendell  Willkie.  It's  the  mea- 
soni^er  with  a  singing  telegram,  delivering  In- 
stead, the  1943  message  to  Garcia, 

It's  self-interest  become  self-sacrifice.  It's 
the  spirit  of -ludiflereuce  become  again  the 
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Eplrit  of  "76.  It's  the  homestead  turned 
cathedral  because  of  the  prayers  of  mothers 
there;  ihe  dingy  town  become  a  flaming  sym- 
bol because  It  has  given  birth  to  Y  roes;  the 
prophecies  of  Holy  Writ  become  events  :  the 
moment  and  the  human  heart  turned  torch 
and  beacon  to  light  the  way  to  freedom  and 
liberty  for  all  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world. 

That  Is  America,  for  whom  we  give  up 
something  we  might  like  to  own  or  wish  to 
Bell;  for  whom  we  work — and  pray — and 
flght!  And  unto  whom — and  I  have  done  It, 
too — we  surrender  up  our  sons! 

God  bless  America,  the  members  of  this 
great  organization,  the  American  Legion,  and 
may  you  serve  her  now.  even  better,  with 
your  efforts,  your  Influence^  and  yovir  dollait. 


Some  Candid  Comments  by  Upton  CUm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  BfUNDT 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day October  3,  Upton  Close,  noted  com- 
mentator on  foreign  relations,  made  the 
following  broadcast  over  the  Mutual  ra- 
dio network.  Last  night  Mr.  Close  sup- 
plemented this  broadcast  with  some 
equally  thought-provoking  repwrts.  It 
is  hoped  that  those  both  in  and  out  of 
our  Grovernment  who  seemingly  are 
ashamed  to  call  themselves  Americans 
and  to  defend  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  this  Republic  will  ponder  the 
observations  of  Upton  Close  most  care- 
fully. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  emerge  from 
this  war  relatively  as  great  a  Nation  as 
It  was  when  it  went  in,  somebody  soon  is 
going  to  have  to  devote  some  attention 
to  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
American  interests.  With  other  Nations 
proudly  and  rightfully  putting  their  own 
concerns  first  and  with  our  country  plac- 
ing the  interests  of  others  ahead  of  our 
own,  there  is  real  danger  that  in  the  post 
war  era  the  United  States  miay  find  it- 
self divested  of  its  logical  position  at  the 
head  of  the  parade. 

The  broadcast  by  Upton  Close  follows : 

I  had  prepared  for  you  for  today  a  presen- 
tation of  the  views  of  Harold  Laski  and  other 
Influential  British  radical  leaders,  and  of  the 
growing  Canadian  Commonwealth  Federa- 
tion, the  party  which  Is  likely  to  bring  so- 
cialist government  to  our  neighboring  coun- 
try in  the  next  elections. 

I'm  going  to  put  off  all  but  a  touch  of  this 
material  because  of  the  ominous  drift  of  cur 
relations  with  Russia  through  the  past  week. 
The  government  in  exile  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  patriots  of  Yugoslavia  have  shown 
Indications  of  leading  a  parade  from  London 
to  Moscow  of  the  very  nations  we  are  fighting 
to  free.  The  billing  on  the  British-American 
conference  with  Stalin  has  slipped  during  the 
week  from  an  all-star  performance  cf  state 
heads  in  Moscow  to  a  road  performance  of 
military  men  In  London  But  the  most  im- 
portant news  of  the  week,  no  matter  whom 
one  loves  or  mlsttusts.  was  this — "the  State 
Department  has  been  Informed  that  Russia 
is  not  Interested  in  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany,  but  that  the  picture  can  change 
unless  another  front  Is  opened."  This  preg- 
nant little  dispatch  was  carried  by  Associ- 


ated Press,  reporting  Ambassador  Admiral 
Standley's  return  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  dropped  from  the  wire  services 
like  a  hot  potato  and  burled  by  a  press,  more 
inclined  to  editorialize  over  national  news- 
paper week  and  the  theory  of  free  speech 
than  to  get  Into  the  realities  of  contempo- 
rary history. 

This  gloved  ultimatum  highlights  our  pre- 
carious situation  with  our  ally,  Russia,  ly- 
yond  carp,  cavil,  or  sentiment.  It  released, 
as  from  the  State  Department,  something 
men  have  betimes  been  threatened  with  being 
put  off  the  air  for  reporting. 

The  friends  of  the  Soviet  and  probably 
Moscow  authorities  now  see  Russia  in  for  a 
very  hard  winter  which  they  Insist  could  have 
been  spared  Russia  had  we  opened  our  west- 
ern European  front  in  time.  For  the  delay 
they  chiefly  blame  British  First  Minister  Win- 
ston Churchill.  They  assume  that  without 
Churchill's  restraint,  our  Chief  of  Staff  Mar- 
shall would  have  crossed  the  channel.  In 
consequence,  they  reserve  for  Russia  the  pos- 
sibility of  formal  or  Informal  cessation  of 
hostilities  with  the  German  army.  They 
do  not  go  into  the  question  of  whether  an 
invasion  of  western  Europe  would  have  been 
disastrous  or  not.  Nor  do  they  ask.  as 
Churchill  and  Hull  m'ust  ask.  whether 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  the  absence 
of  true  good  faith  or  any  written  agreement 
worthy  of  the  name  could  trust  Stalin  not 
to  unload  the  Germans  on  us  as  soon  as  we 
were  on  the  Continent  In  force.  Friends  of 
the  Soviet  do  not  ask  these  questions  because 
they  are  for  Russia  first,  with  Britain  and 
the  United  States  getting  what  is  left  of  their 
loyalty  after  Russia,  whatever  program  or 
aim.  is  taken  care  of. 

Now  comes  Communist  Browder  with  the 
Impudent  warning  In  his  Gary  speech  cf 
last  Tuesday  that  It  Is  an  illusion  for  the 
United  States  to  expect  Russia  to  fight  Japan, 
and  harmful  nonsense  to  expect  the  Soviets 
to  fttrnlsh  us  with  Siberian  bases,  although 
contrariwise  they  furnish  Japan  with  weather 
stations.  This  was  reinforced  from  official 
Riissla  by  the  finding  of  a  bald  announce- 
ment that  a  number  of  our  expensive  bomb- 
ers and  a  large  number  of  highly-trained  air- 
men who  were  on  the  sadly  Ineffective  raids 
on  Japan's  Kurlle  "bases  had  been  interned 
In  Siberia.  Both  we  and  Russia  have,  of 
course,  ignored  niceties  of  international  law 
when  we  really  wanted  to  help  our  friends. 

It  happens  that  what  Browder  said  with  an 
innuendo  of  impertinence  this  week,, is  what 
I  reported  In  an  entirely  friendly  and  repor- 
torial  way  after  Interviewing  Maxim  Lltvlnov 
for  my  network  as  he  stepped  from  a  trans- 
pacific plane  on  December  6,  1941.  I  made 
my  comment  on  the  following  day,  Decem- 
ber 7.  and  stated  that  my  Impression  was  that 
If  Japan  suddenly  attacked  us  In  the  Paciflc. 
Russia  would  follow  her  own  political  ad- 
vantage. A  few  minutes  after  I  said  this 
came  the  flash  that  Pearl  Harbor  had  been 
attacked.  Then  came  an  attempt  to  put  me 
off  the  air  for  daring  to  suggest  that  Russia 
would  not  march  right  by  our  side  In  the 
Pacific  •  •  •  but  then,  I'm  not  a  Com- 
munist. Probably  I  couldn't  even  get  a  peni- 
tentiary sentence  commuted,  If  I  should  land 
In  the  clink! 

After  Lltvlnov  arrived  In  Washington  and 
was  inftalled  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  steering  committee,  he  showed  him- 
self afraid  to  give  us  oonfldence.  Our  diplo- 
mats and  military  experts  In  Russia  were 
treated  with  such  galling  lack  of  official  trvist 
and  warmth  that  cooperation  with  the  Krem- 
lin, beyond  the  one-sided  lend-lease,  be- 
came Impossible.  We  are  now  about  to  enter 
the  crucial  stage  of  discovering  whether  or 
not  such  a  confidence  ever  can  be  developed. 
As  we  enter  this  stage  we  and  the  British  and 
the  Chinese  and  the  French  and  the  little 
nations  find  ourselves  very  much  In  Russia's 
power.  We  got  there  under  our  own  steam, 
following  British  leadership. 


There  la  no  tise  to  dim  our  vision  with 
blind  rage  about  it.  We  must  now  face  the 
fact  firstly  that  Russia  holds  the  balance  ot 
power  between  rival  nations  and  races  in  both 
Europe  and  Asia.  That  goes  for  rivals  lln«d 
up  against  one  another  in  the  present  wars 
and  rlval^  who  for  the  moment  are  on  th« 
same  side  In  these  wars.  We  must  face  the 
further  fact  that  the  Soviet  leaders  hold  the 
balance  of  power  not  only  between  mutually 
resentful  races  and  rival  empires,  but  they 
hold  the  balance  of  power  between  rival  class 
Interests  in  our  own  American  society  and 
British  society  and  Chinese  society  and  many 
other  societies.  They  bold  this  through 
organized  Communist  parties  which  act 
virtually  as  Moscow's  agents  and  through 
sympathetic  organized  labor  groups  sueh  as 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  and  the 
C.  I  O.  and  Maritime  Union,  whose  sympa- 
thies are  domlnantly  with  Soviet  Russia  In 
any  situation.  Russia  has  a  further  hold  on 
Anglo-Saxondom  through  Socialist  political 
parties  which  are  non-Oommunlst,  such  as 
the  Canadian  Commonwealth  Federation  In 
Canada,  but  which  would  never  support  war 
against  the  Soviets.  Russia  has  yet  a  further 
hold  through  a  vast  network  of  organized 
cultural  groups  from  writers'  groups  to 
the  Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  large  Russia-sympathetic 
mot  ion -picture  and  publishing,  Interests 
among  us.  and  last  but  not  least,  theT<j  exists 
a  vast,  unorganized,  pro-radical,  and  pro- 
Russian  sentiment  in  the  English-speaking 
world  and  among  the  United  Nations  gen- 
erally. 

Pro-British  Influences  within  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  not  to  mention  in  the 
other  United  Nations,  are  sufficient  to  make 
any  thought  of  use  of  force  against  Rxusla 
utterly  unrealistic,  vmleas  in  cooperation  with 
Germany,  and  a  war  against  Russia  under 
any  circumstances  now  foreseeable  Is  beyond 
the  ability  of  any  British  or  American  Gov- 
ernment to  prosecute.  Russia's  position  Is  so 
strong  that  even  an  Anglo-American  military 
alliance  Is  (tathetlcally  Inadequate  to 
counterbalance  her.  Open  expression  of 
that  alliance  would  only  make  Russia  rela- 
tively stronger,  by  scaring  into  Moscow's 
arms  the  Chinese  and  French  and  many  other 
peoples  who  don't  want  an  English-speaking 
world  at  all. 

The  attempt  of  a  bullheaded  faction  or 
simple-minded  statesman  to  handle  Russia  by 
war  or  threat,  would  tear  Anglo-Saxondom  to 
shreds  before  a  single  American  regiment 
could  ferry  across  one  of  the  two  wide  oceans 
to  open  a  front  against  the  nation  which 
stopped  Napoleon  and  Hitler.  The  now  mod- 
ernized and  machine-powered  Russia  has  a 
larger  population  than  the  United  States 
and  the  white  population  of  the  Brltlah  Em- 
pire together  and  sprawls  across  two  conti- 
nents over  a  rapidly  developing  area  mote 
than  three  times  the  size  of  continental 
United  States.  When  we  consider  these 
things  we  may  understand  a  little  of  the 
robustious  quality  of  Joseph  Stalin's  humor. 
He  and  his  people  have  paid  well  for  their 
laugh — the  last  laugh  In  the  three-cornered 
duel  of  Europe  of  this  century  which  our  In- 
ternationalists entered  so  cocksurely.  Now, 
our  Internationalism  and  anglophillsm  have 
played  Into  the  hands  of  Russian  Imperialism 
and  world  socialism,  and  we  must  decide 
what  next. 

First,  In  the  name  of  sanity,  let's  call  a  halt 
to  the  silly  talk  going  through  our  services 
and  business  circles  that  we'll  "have  to  flght 
Russia  next!"  Tou  will  not  hear  such  talk  In 
British  circles.  The  British  have  been  as 
negligent  as  we  are  at  getting  themselves  in 
a  jam  but  once  In  it  you  always  find  them  set- 
ting their  minds  rationally  toward  getting 
out,  and  making  best  use  of  friend  and  foe  to 
do  so. 

That's  why  Churchill,  proposing  a  British- 
American  union,  eyes  Moscow  not  Washington 
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to  see  the  result.  That's  why  British  die- 
hards  such  as  Bcaverbrook.  the  arch  capitalist, 
and  Hoare.  who  counterplotted  against  Russia 
m  Spain,  have  told  Churchill  point-blank 
that  regardless  of  what  else,  understanding 
must  be  had  with  Russia.  At  the  radical  end 
of  English  thought,  the  ex-pacifist  Bertrand 
Lord  Russell,  mathematician,  friend  of  the 
radical  Laski.  writes  In  the  October  issue  of 
the  New  Deal  magazine  Common  Sense,  that 
If  a  compromise  by  negotiation  Is  not  reached 
with  Russia,  war  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  will  occur,  and  that  Britain 
under  a  Labor  Government  might  line  up 
with  Russia  against  the  United  States.  He 
says  everyone  else  would,  of  course.  I'm  won- 
dering what  It  is  we  have  to  compromise 
with  Russia — In  the  view  of  British  radicals. 
I'll  give  you  more  of  this  next  week  If  possible, 
but  buy  the  magazine  Common  Sense  and 
read  it  for  yourself. 

Last  night  George  Bernard  Shaw  capped 
the  climax  by  repeating  in  effect  what 
Churchill  said  after  the  last  war — that  our 
whole  moral  and  historical  conception  of 
the  European  contest  Is  wrong  and  that  our 
part  In  It  Is  Idiotic.  Also  the  British  censor 
allowed  this  court  Jester  of  the  Empire,  who, 
however,  is  no  fool,  to  be  the  first  Britisher  to 
eay  to  the  world  that  Britain  would  have 
to  preserve  f>nd  build  up  Germany  again. 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  Lord  Russell  and  their 
kind,  of  course,  count  on  our  ever  remaining 
international  fools,  spending  our  substance 
getting  ourselves  tangled  up  in  world  rival- 
ries, dissipating  cur  men  and  wealth  over 
the  globe  In  a  fashion  beyond  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  the  old  Spanish  Empire,  although 
without  their  practical  purpose.  Instead  of 
doing  as  Russia  does,  that  is,  making  herself 
Impregnable  In  her  own  sphere  and  challeng- 
ing enemy  or  friend  to  come — If  he  dare. 
Perhaps  It  Is  time  our  internationalists  took 
a  lesson  from  the  Russia  they  but  recently  bo 
admired.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  planned 
It  this  way  to  take  the  world  to  state  socialism 
by  iftaklng  us  as  well  as  the  Tory  British  help- 
less In  the  hands  of  Stalin.  Professor  Laskl 
and  Henry  Wallace  bank  on  Socialist  conquest 
of  Britain  and  the  Dominions  after  the  war. 
The  Horoscope,  English  magazine  of  astrology, 
prized  by  Mr.  Wallace,  says  that  Socialist 
revolution  is  in  the  stars  for  Britain,  and 
Churchill  will  pass.  It  will  be  "a  case  of  the 
man  and  the  moment." 

In  view  of  this,  the  leftists  will  bear  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  present  rlghtlsm  like  mar- 
tyrs and  try  to  elect  him  again.  When 
Britain  goes  left,  they  can  take  him  back 
home  with  them.  If  he  Is  now  no  longer  the 
man  of  the  moment  in  their  mJnds,  he  Is  the 
best  available  man  to  lead  up  to  that  man. 

But  there  is  a  vast,  paying  and  bleeding 
American  citizenry  In  and  out  of  uniform  who 
are  neither  Rightists  nor  Leftists — neither 
pledged  to  the  British  Empire  nor  baptized  to 
Moscow  And  they  still  have  an  entire  war  to 
fight  In  the  Pacific.  This  paying  and  dying, 
rather  than  planning,  public  wonders  if 
Americans  may  not,  at  Long  last,  take  hold  of 
themselves  and  become  as  much  masters  of 
their  own  destiny  as,  before  their  eyes,  the 
Russians  have  become  sole  masters  of  their 
destiny. 


United  We  Win 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
recently  conducted  a  timely  and  spirited 


Nation  wide  essay  contest  on  the  subject 
of  United  We  Conqjer.  Young  people 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  partici- 
pated. I  take  pride  in  learning  that  2 
weeks  ago  the  national  winner  was  an- 
nounced as  15-year-old  E.  E.  (Pat)  Mur- 
phy, Jr..  of  my  home  town  of  San  Angelo, 
Tex. 

•  For  that  signal  honor  and  accomplish- 
ment young  Murphy  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  of  $1,000,  which  he  imme- 
diately invested  in  a  war  bond.  The 
essay  is  timely  and  thought  provoking. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

UN  ITU)  WE  WIN 

(By  E.  E.  (Pat)   Murphy.  Jr.) 

Hitler's  most  sinister  weapon  is  not  his 
Luftwaffe, -his  Panzer  divisions,  or  his  shock 
troops;  the  power  behind  his  Munichs  as 
well  as  his  Dunklrks  is  the  Insidious  and 
Insatiable  theory  of  divide  and  conquer.  If 
the  Axis  Powers  had  faced  unified  opposition 
they  could  have  goose-stepped  through  no 
conquered  capitals.  K  there  had  been  unity 
of  purpose  and  action  among  the  peaceful 
nations  of  the  earth  the  dictators"  troops 
could  have  never  marched  But  they  did 
march,  and  before  they  marched  their  victim 
was  weakened  by  rumor,  doubt,  disunity,  and 
confusion.  Just  as  fleeing  civilians  clogged 
the  vital  roadways  cf  France,  hampering 
their  defenders,  so  aid  political  disunity, 
diplomatic  impediments,  and  blind  Isolatioii 
check  opposition  to  the  Axis. 

At  the  outset  of  this  struggle  we  were  a 
divided  people — divided  in  politics,  race, 
social  standing,  and  ambition.  But  as  the 
four  horsemen  began  to  ride  over  the  whole 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  a  spirit  greater 
than  the  military  cohesion  of  the  Axis  grew 
in  the  minds  of  liberty-loving  peoples.  A 
common  cause  and  a  common  enemy  gave 
us  our  strongest  weapon — unity. 

With  the  roots  of  oui  tradition  deep  In  the 
Magna  Carta,  the  Petition  of  Rights,  the 
Mayflower  Compact,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  our  Federal  Constitution,  It 
was  only  natural  that  we  should  unite  to 
further  the  cause  of  liberty.  And  so  we  did. 
The  Atlantic  Charter  of  August  1941  pro- 
claimed the  Joint  desire  of  America  and  Eng- 
land "to  bring  about  the  fullest  collabora- 
tion between  all  nations." 

On  Jar.uary  1.  1942 — a  few  days  after  the 
Japanese  blow  had  made  America  fighting 
mad — representatives  of  26  nations  pledged 
cooperation  and  a  unified  command.  Janu- 
ary 3.  1942,  saw  President  Roosevelt  and 
Winston  Churchill  planning  a  Joint  military 
strategy,  with  the  British  general.  Wavell,  in 
command  of  the  southwest  Pacific  and  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  commanding 
the  Chinese  area.  On  March  30,  1942,  a 
permanent  Pacific  War  Council  was  estab- 
lished in  Washington,  with  members  from 
the  United  States,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
China,  the  Netherlands,  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain  conferring  together  for  the  common 
cause.  Looking  ahead.  Vice  President  Henry 
Wallace  has  proposed  a  world  council  alter 
the  war. 

These,  and  the  events  which  grow  out  of 
them,  are  great  strides  toward  unity  among 
the  United  Nations.  They  directly  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  the  nations,  who 
realize  that  England's  fight  Is  America's,  that 
Russia's  loss  hurts  every  member  nation,  that 
defeat  cf  the  totalitarian  principle  Is  a  vic- 
tory for  all  of  us.  Inside  our  own  borders 
our  perspective  has  changed.  Even  through 
the  haze  of  confusion  and  distrust  the  Axis 
carefully  prepared,  we  have  begun  to  see  the 
truth.  We  see  who  are  our  friends  and  who 
are  our  enemies;  we  see  the  great  task  ahead; 
we  see  that  each  of  us  must  work  tirelessly 


if  we   all  are  to  win.     We  have  found  our 

weapon— unity.  Not  chained  together  by 
artificial  links  of  race  hatred  and  greed,  but 
with  our  hearts  welded  Into  one,  with  com- 
mon aims,  against  a  common  enemy,  we  have 
armor  that  is  proof  against  the  theory  of 
divide  and  conquer 

Although  this  Nation  has  taken  a  lead  In 
the  equality  and  mutual  understanding 
which  promote  unity,  the  movement  has 
hardly  begun  In  America  we  have  a  com- 
plication of  racial,  social,  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  handicap  us  In  our  search  for 
national  and  International  unity.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  said  in  The  Moral  Basis  of  Democ- 
racy : 

"First  of  all  we  are  a  great  Nation  of 
130.000,000  people.  We  cover  about  3.700.000 
square  miles  «  •  •  our  people  stem 
Irom  every  nation  in  the  world.  We  In- 
clude Orientals.  Negroes,  Europeans,  Latin- 
Americans.  We  are  in  truth  the  melting  pot 
of  the  world.  Our  solidarity  and  unity  can 
never  be  a  geographical  unity  or  a  political 
unity  It  must  be  a  unity  growing  out  of 
a  common  idea  and  a  devotion  to  that  Idea." 

We  have  a  foreign-born  population  of  13,- 
000.000.  a  first-generation  population  of  25,- 
000.000  and  an  alien  population  of  5,000,000. 
These  people  came  to  the  United  States 
largely  for  freedom,  security,  and  equality, 
Ju.=t  as  the  first  settlers  did.  We  must  guar- 
antee them  that  which  they  seek  We  have 
12  800,000  Negroes  in  America.  We  must 
support  their  freedom.  We  have  4,000,000 
Jews.  We  must  give  them  security  here,  al- 
though the  Nazis  would  slaughter  them.  We 
must  traat  all  races  as  equals.  Our  national 
achievements  are  products  of  the  ages  and 
of  the  world:  America  is  vibrant  while  other 
countries  are  decadent,  because  of  our  Influx 
of  new  ideas  and  pew  blood.  All  cur  people 
have  a  common  idea  in  this  war;  victory  and 
a  just  peace  We  can  achieve  unity  by  com- 
mon devotion  to  that  idea. 

Hi.'itory  did  not  end  with  Napoleon,  and 
it  will  not  end  with  Hitler.  We  must  plan 
for  a  better  world  after  the  war.  As  Ameri- 
cans we  must  perfect  our  national  solidarity, 
then  extend  our  horizons  to  include  the  na- 
tions which  will  help  us  win  the  war  and 
perpetuate  the  peace  We  must  assume  our 
retponsibilitles  as  a  democratic  nation.  As 
citizens  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  win  the 
war;  we  must  buy  bonds.  Join  in  the  con- 
servation program,  cheerfully  give  up  ra- 
tioned luxuries,  and  give  our  time  to  war 
v^ork.  We  mu.'=t  be  tolerant  and  sympathetic 
With  the  ideas  of  others.  We  must  study 
carefully  to  understand  the  Issues  of  the  war 
and  the  peace  to  follow.  We  must  make 
ourselves  useful  citizens,  for  in  strengthen- 
ing the  home  front  and  by  uniting  with  our 
neighbors  and  our  allies  we  can  hasten  the 
day  of  peace  and  Jtustice  for  all  the  world. 
Divided,  we  can  be  conquered;  united,  w« 
win. 


An  Interesting  Contrast  in  GovernmcDt 
Publications 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  October  11.  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Members  of-  Congress  have, 
without  regard  to  party  lines,  joined  in 
support  of  all  appropriations  needed  to 
win  the  war.  These  appropriations  have 
properly  gone  not  alone  for  weapons  of 
war  but  also  for  things  which  will  make 
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life  easier  and  more  certain  for  the  sol- 
dier. Into  this  latter  category  falls  a 
Government  publication  which  has  just 
come  to  my  attention.  Its  title  is  "Jun- 
gle, Desert,  and  Arctic  Emergencies."  It 
is  an  interesting  contrast  to  a  booklet 
just  issued  by  the  O.  P.  A.  and  entitled 
"Uncle  Sam  Keeps  Your  Rent  Down. 
You  Must  Keep  Your  Home  Up."  The 
latter  booklet  contains  many  helpful 
suggestions  but,  I  fear,  goes  beyond  the 
purposes  of  government  as  defined  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States..  It  is 
a  booklet  which  should  not  be  published 
at  public  expense. 

In  these  days  when  the  administration 
is  calling  for  more  and  higher  taxes  it 
behooves  us  to  examine  closely  the  spend- 
ing activities  of  all  Government  agencies. 
Those  activities  which  are  not  directly 
related  to  the  war  effort  must  be  cur- 
tailed. They  will  be  curtailed  before  I 
will  vote  to  levy  additional  taxes  on  the 
already  tax-burdened  American  citizen. 

With  permission  of  the  House  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  paragraphs  taken  from  a  col- 
umn I  write  and  which  is  published  each 
week  by  some  30  newspapers  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Lite  in  thi  Rough 

Jungle,  Desert,  and  Arctic  Emergencies  Is 
the  title  of  a  fascinating  150  page  lxx)klet 
cow  being  placed  in  the  emergency  kits  of 
all  Army  aviators.  The  booklet  might  well 
be  entitled  "Every  Man  a  Crusoe."  It  harks 
back  to  the  Boy  Scout  Manual  tmd  contains 
helpful  suggestions  on  countless  subjects. 
The  cover  of  the  book  is  vermilion  bo  It  can 
be  readily  seen  against  Jungle  or  desert  back- 
ground If  lost.  The  binding  glue  contains 
Insect-repellent  powder  and  pages  are  water 
resistant.  The  type  face  and  Ulustratlons 
are  especially  designed  for  reading  under  ad- 
verse lighting  conditions.  The  book  itself 
fits  easily  Into  the  hip  pocket. 

Ingenious  Instructions,  compactly  pre- 
eeyted,  tell  how  to  turn  a  parachute  Into  a 
tent,  a  cistern,  or  a  fish  net.  Flyers  are  told 
not  to  be  afraid  of  wild  animals  which  will 
generally  be  as  much  afraid  as  the  man. 
Much  more  to  be  feared  than  serpents  or 
leopards  are  Insects.  It  Is  pointed  out  men 
can  benefit  from  watching  monkeys.  A  man 
can  eat  anything  a  monkey  eats.  Also,  man 
can  eat  the  monkey.  Those  who  are  lost  In 
the  Jungle  are  told  they  can't  see  through  or 
over  it  but  by  getting  down  can  see  under 
It.  They  are  told  how  to  make  fires  .with- 
out matches,  snare  small  birds  and  animals, 
and  to  eat  the  entrails  to  obtain  vitamins. 
They  are  told  that  termites,  beetle  grubs, 
grasshoppers,  and  crickets  are  considered  a 
rare  delicacy  by  Jungle  natives  and  taste  like 
roasted  chestnuts. 

Aviators  lost  in  the  desert  are  told  their 
chances  of  rescue  are  good  but  not  to  eat  the 
contaminated  food  offered  by  friendly  Arabs. 
In  the  Arctic  It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  cardi- 
nal principles  of  survival  are  to  get  plenty 
of  sleep  and  rest,  avoid  tight  clothing,  eat 
plenty  of  fat  and  to  keep  dry.  Also  polar 
bear  livers  are  said  to  be  poisonous  and  a 
continued  diet  of  rabbit  will  produce  sure 
starvation. 

STIPERGOVERNMENT 

The  home  front  Is  not  being  neglected  by 
the  booklet  makers  In  Washington,  though 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  booklets  avail- 
able to  civilians  are  as  useful  or  Justified  as 
the  one  described  above.  The  O.  P.  A.  gave 
birth  to  a  new  booklet  last  week  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  It  Is  entitled. 
"Uncle  Sam  Keeps  Your  Rent  Down.  You 
Must  Keep  Your  Home  Up."  Did  I  say  a 
booklet?  Two  million  of  these  booklets  have 
been  printed  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  oX 


$8,000.  These  booklets  are  being  distributed 
to  tenant  groups,  labor  unions,  civic  groups, 
etc..  In  regions  where  there  Is  rent  control, 
and  all  distribution  Is  "at  the  local  level" 
In  Washington  double  talk. 

The  booklet  has  15  pages  and  contains  ap- 
pro-Timately  80  suggestions  to  the  house- 
holder Some  of  the  recommendations  from 
Uncle  Sam  are:  Keep  children  from  writing 
on  your  walls;  do  not  throw  paper  or  debris 
where  It  will  plug  drains;  curb  your  dog: 
dor't  use  an  Ice  pick  to  hurry  In  defrosting 
the  refrigerator;  food  should  always  be 
stored"  In  sanitary  vermin-proof  manner; 
lighted  cigarettes  must  not  be  thrown  out  of 
windows;  oil  your  squeaking  hinges;  mop  up 
spilled  water;  be  sure  you  know  where  you 
want  to  hang  the  picture  before  driving  the 
nail  in  the  wall;  turn  water  faucets  off  fully 
each  time  they  are  used;  U  the  toilet  clogs 
up  clear  It  with  a  plunger. 

I  don't  know  bow  we  ever  managed  to  get 
along  before  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion was  created  to  regulate  our  daily  lives 
and  tell  us  how  to  behave  with  regard  to  the 
complexities  of  life.  It's  a  good  thing  most 
people  can  read  even  though  tbis  new 
O.  P.  A.  booklet  is  profusely  illustrated  (or 
those  who  may  have  difficulty  in  turning  off 
faucets  a  la  Washington. 


Concrete  Ship  Venture  Ends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11.  1943 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recess,  on  September  6.  there  was  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  which  I  think  ought  to 
have  the  attention  of  Congress  and  I, 
therefore,  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record 
in  the  hope  that  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation and  report  may  be  made  by 
an  appropriate  committee: 

CoNcam;   Ship   Veitturx  Ends — ^Iix-Stassed 
Project  Has  Mtstebt  Wind-up 

(By  WiUard  Edwards) 

Quietly,  almost  furtively,  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  is  folding  up  a  $150,- 
000,000  concrete-ship  program  which  was  ini- 
tiated under  mysterious  circumstances  and 
accompanied  by  scandal  In  the  performance 
of  contracts. 

The  figure  of  Harry  Hopkins.  No.  1  White 
House  adviser,  hovers  In  the  backgrotind  of 
developments  concerning  this  ill-starred 
venture  which  became  known  for  the  first 
time  yesterday. 

CANCEL   CONTRACTS 

The  Maritime  Commission  has  ordered  the 
cancelation  of  contracts  for  the  building  of 
32  concrete  vessels,  leaving  33  still  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  program  last  February  called 
for  the  construction  of  a  total  of  115  ships 
of  this  type. 

The  program  was  authorized  despite  the 
demonstrated  "utter  Inefficiency  and  failure" 
of  concrete  ships  dtiring  and  near  the  close 
of  World  War  No.  1  and  the  statement  cf 
Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  that  he  had  "no  enthusiasm" 
for  concrete-ship  construction,  that  they 
were  being  built  purely  as  "a  matter  of  In- 
surance for  people  that  could  btiild  them 
but  cotild  not  buUd  steel  ships." 

pwMABif   SiaNinCAMT 

Admiral  Land's  statement  becomes  highly 
significant  In  view  at  developments  to  be  re- 
vealed In  tbis  artid*. 


A  contract  with  the  MacEvoy  8hlpbuild> 
Ing  Corporation,  of  Savannath,  Ga.,  for  the 
construction  of  23  concrete  barges  was  re- 
vised by  the  Commission  to  7. 

The  Truman  committee  early  this  year  ex- 
posed the  MacEvoy  deal,  revealing  that  the 
contract  had  been  issued  to  a  corporation 
with  no  assets,  that  the  Gtovernment  had 
spsnt  $7,000,000  on  the  project  without  re- 
ceiving even  one  barge,  and  that  MacEvoy 
wjis  the  tjrpe  of  man  who  rented  a  $447  sta- 
tion wagon  to  the  Government  at  the  Sa- 
vannah shipyards  at  the  rate  of  $2,400  a 
year. 

ACTION    "RELUCTANT" 

A  contract  for  the  building  of  20  barges 
with  McCloskey  &  Co..  at  Houston.  Tex  .  was 
slashed  to  4  ships.  No  cut  was  made  In 
the  22-ship  contract  with  Concrete  Ship 
Constructors,  of  National  City,  Calif.,  which 
h£LS  delivered  only  7  ships. 

The  Commission.  In  making  these  cancel- 
ations, noted  that  the  original  contracts 
were  awarded  "reluctantly"  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1941  when  the  east  coast  war  faced 
with  a  severe  oil  shortage.  Additional  steel 
now  has  beeu  made  available,  along  with 
sufficient  propulsion  machinery,  to  make 
construction  of  steel  tankers  advisable  in- 
stead of  concrete  barges,  it  added.  Further- 
more, the  Commission's  decision  to  convert 
102  Liberty  ships  into  tankers  had  "helped 
the  general  situation." 

"The  question  cf  greatly  Increased  costs 
over  original  estimates,  serious  delajrs  In  con- 
struction, together  with  engineering  and  ma- 
terial difficulties,  plant  facilities,  etc.,  were 
fully  considered  by  the  Commission  in  can- 
celing contracts,"  it  was  reported. 

HOPKINS  Acmrs 

The  part  played  by  Harry  Hopkins  in  the 
concrete  ship  program  may  be  deduced  from 
the  following  set  of  circtmastances,  uncov- 
ered by  an  investigation. 

On  July  26,  1941.  Hugh  E.  MacBeth,  chair- 
man of  the  Negro  National  Concrete  Ship 
Construction  Committee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
addressed  a  lengthy  telegram  to  the  White 
House,  of  which  portions  follow: 

"We  earnestly  petition  you  [President 
Roosevelt]  to  give  necessary  orders  for  the 
immediate  creation  of  a  Nation-wide  defense 
project  for  construction  of  hundreds  of  con- 
crete ships.  Unemployed,  experienced  col- 
ored American  concrete  workers  are  ready 
to  rush  into  construction  of  concrete  ships 
for  national  defense  the  very  moment  you 
give  the  green  light. 

"By  this  project  you  will  take  from  the 
totalitarian  enemies  of  democracy  one  of  their 
strongest  and  most  effective  weapons  of  prop- 
aganda in  the  cuter  world,  to  wit,  that  this 
democracy  does  not  live  up  to  Its  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  Its  Constitution  as 
witness  the  treatment  of  racial  minorities, 
that  democracies  are  as  racially  intolerant  as 
they  are,  but  the  democracies  are  not  as 
honest  as  they  are. 

*Tn  this  respect  alone  your  immediate  crea- 
tion of  this  defense  project  wiU  take  the 
sting  of  hsrpocrisy  from  our  Nation's  claim 
to  true  democracy.  It  will  particularly 
hearten  our  Latin  American  neighbors  to  the 
south  of  us,  millions  of  whom  are  of  the 
some  racial  admixture  as  yotir  native  colored 
citizens." 

REMARKABLE   nLEORAM 

What  happened  in  the  White  Hoifse  as  a 
result  of  this  remarkable  telegram  la  not 
known,  but  15  days  later,  on  August  11.  1941. 
Admiral  Land  notified  the  board  of  harbor 
commissioners  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  that  a 
conference  to  consider  the  building  of  con- 
crete ships  would  be  held,  noting,  however, 
that  "the  commission  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
lack  of  efOcIency  of  this  type  of  veesel  due 
to  Its  greet  weight." 

The  Concrete  Ship  Constriictors,  of  Na- 
tional City,  Calif.,  got  Its  contract,  the  only 
one  which  has  not  been  slashed  under  recent 
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orfftT".  despite  the  expressed  distrust  of  ccn- 
cip'e  fhip  efficiency  by  Admiral  Land. 

On  Apnl  9.  1942,  the  As&lstant  Director  of 
t':;e  United  States  Office  of  Education,  on 
official  stationery,   wrote   to  Harry  Hopkins: 

"Probably  due  to  your  efforts,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  authorized  the  construction 
of  100  concrete  barges  of  8.000  tons  dead- 
weight capacity  some  months  ago  " 

Thi.^  train  of  event.s  is  also  said  to  explain 
the  ?omewhit  Irritated  report  of  James' L. 
Biites.  Director.  Technical  Division  of  the 
Maritime  CommiS!?ion,  on  October  15,  1911. 
that  — 

'A  surprising  amotmt  of  Interest  has  de- 
veloped in  this  (concrete  ship)  program.  This 
has.  shown  itself  in  hearty  cooperation  from 
a  number  of  strong  companies,  but  it  ha.s 
hIso  developed  a  somewhat  embarrassing  in- 
terest Irom  regional  and  political  sources  " 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  it  was 
If^rned,  conducted  a  thorough  examination 
^of  the  Commission's  concrete-ship  program 
and  inve&tlgators  recommended  that  funds 
be  withheld  as  the  ships  were  not  suitable  for 
conversion  to  the  needs,  requirements,  and 
Uses  of  the  Navy  as  required  by  law. 

W.MiaEN    OPPOSED 

Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C  Warren 
ruled  against  these  recommendations,  how- 
ever. Lsaerting  that  it  would  be  an  Invasion 
oi  the  administrative  field. 

As  for  the  concrete  barges  delivered,  Ad- 
miral Land  is  on  record  as  to  their  eventual 
Use.  Questioned  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  In  executive  session  about 
the  program,  alter  it  had  been  noted  that 
the  British  would  not  spend  taxpayers'  money 
on  concrete  vessels.  Land  asserted: 

"If  you  have  no  other  use  in  the  world  for 
these  barges  after  Jhe  war,  they  are  splendid 
portable  storage  tanks."' 


Nevada  Leads  ihe  Nation  io  Rapid  Growth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  an  article  from 
the  Nevada  State  Journal.  Reno,  of 
October  1.  1943.  disclosing  that  Nevada 
leads  the  Nation  in  rapid  growth: 

MFV.OA    LEADS   THE    NATION    IN    R.*PID   GROWTH 

POPULATION  TOTALS   144,000,  SURVEY  REVEALS 

Nevada's  population  has  been  Increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  population  of  any  other 
B'ate. 

That  was  revealed  at  Carson  City  yesterday 
when  Henry  8  Coleman,  Inspector  of  the 
Nevada  liquor  tax  department,  released  popu- 
lation estimates  of  civilian  population  com- 
piled by  the  Allied  Liquor  Industries. 

Tuose  figures  showed  that  Nevada  now  has 
a  population  of  at  least  144,000 — an  Increase 
of  more  than  34,000  since  the  1940  census. 

While  tjot  a  single  State  exceeded  Nevada's 
rapid  growth,  placed  by  the  figures  Coleman 
released  at  22  4  percent,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia where  the  CKJvernmenfs  huge  war 
machme  is  centered  did  show  a  slightly  more 
rapid  Increase,  or  27.5  percent. 

Neighboring  Westem  States,  while  increas- 
ing in  population,  were  far  from  matching 
the  growth  shown  In  Nevada.  Arizona  came 
the  closest  to  equalling  Nevada's  record  with 
a  Jump  In  population  of  15.5  percent.    Cali- 


ff^rnia's  increase  was  only  7.7  percent;  Wash- 
ington's. 7.2  percent;  Utah's.  6.2  percent,  and 
Oregon's,  4.9  percent. 

Aside  from  the  increase  since  1D40  when 
the  last  official  census  was  taken,  Nevada's 
population  increased  in  the  last  year  by  iv.":e 
than  14.0C0.  it.  wns  e-hown.  The  report  indi- 
cated that  in  1942  the  State  had  a  population 
of  130.000. 

Nevada's  Jump  in  civilian  population  crime 
In  the  face  of  a  national  trend  which  saw  a 
decrease  of  2.4  percent  between  the  1&40 
census  and  April  1  of  this  year. 

The  population  estimates  released  by  Cole- 
man were  based  on  registration.s  for  war  ra- 
tinn  books  in  the  various  Stateb,  it  wai  ex- 
plained. 

The  increasing  population  estimates  were 
further  indicated  by  the  increase  in  auto- 
mobiles in  Nevada — an  increase  which  it  was 
Indicated  would  give  the  State  its  largest  mo- 
tor-vehicle registration  in  history  in  1943. 

The  registration  of  automobiles  in  the 
State  also  went  counter  to  the  nutiona!  trend, 
which  had  followed  the  national  civilian 
population  decrease. 

During  the  first  8  months  of  this  year  the 
num'oer  of  automobiles  in  the  State  was  m  >.e 
than  1.500  greater  than  it  was  for  the  firoi 
8  mouths  of  1942. 


Right  of  Citizenship  and  Protection  of 
Minor  Citizens  of  the  United  States — 
House  Joint  Resolution  61 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1943 

Mr,  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  very  glad  to  include  here- 
with an  article  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal.  The 
article  is  by  William  L.  Chitty,  who  col- 
laborated with  me  in  preparing  House 
Joint  Resolution  61.  His  discussion  of 
the  principles  underlying  that  measure 
is,  I  believe,  sound  and  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Members  and  readers  of  the 
Record: 

THE   UNGUARDED  DOOR    OF   DEMOCRACY 

(By   Willi    -n  L.  Chitty.  of   the  Los   .\imelcs 
Bar) 

There  Is  much  talk,  from  diy  to  day.  of 
"the  post-war  world"  and  ot  preparaticn  for 
I  It.  of  changes  in  the  old  and  cf  new  things, 
of  readjustments:  and  plans  more  or  le>s 
comprehensive  and  elaborate  aie  exploited, 
particularly  in  economic  life. 

We  cannot  look  into  the  future  and  see, 
with  clearness,  through  the  vaporints  over 
the  boiling  cauldron  of  the  present'  what 
then,  in  that  post-war  world  may  be  the 
conditions  in  economic  or  social  or  political 
life,  and  undertake  to  lay  down  rules  and 
regulations  therefor. 

We  should,  however,  contemplate  and  study 
the  past,  intelligently  and  carefully,  and, 
like  Patrick  Henry,  by  the  light  cf  experience 
leaf  what  therein  was  wrong  and  what 
right,  that  we  may  "hold  fast  to  th.it  which 
Is  good"  and  "do  the  right  as  Gcd  gives  us  to 
see  the  right." 

The  subject  of  first  importance  Ls  not  eco- 
nomic but  social  and  political,  and  particu- 
larly the  democratic  character  and  founda- 
tion of  the  Government  as  one  "cI.  by,  and 


for'  free  people,  governing  themselves,  and, 
still  more  particularly,  that  large  and  im- 
portant segment  of  the  body  politic,  the 
minor  citizenry,  upon  the  democratic  integ- 
rity of  which  the  perpetuity  of  Government 
and  of  democracy  depends 

This  i.s  not  a  pure  democracy,  a  povernment 
operated  by  tlie  people  directly,  but  a  repre- 
sentative democracy,  a  government  operated 
I    by  those  whom  the  people  choose  to  act  for 
j    them  for  that  purpose,  each  of  the  several 
,    Slates,  and  the  people  cf  each,  acting  as,  at 
'    the  same  time,  a  separate  entity  and  a  part 
of  a  national  entity,  con.'^titutiiig  a  republic, 
u:;d   each   .separate  entity   and   the  national 
,    entity  acting  under  powers  and  limitations 
specihed   m   a  Constitution   adopted   by   the 
people  of   the  several  separate  entltir      re- 
spectively,  and    in    a    Constitution    adopted 
by  the  people  of  all  cf  the  separate  entitles 
acting  as  such     This  Is  a  trite  statement  of 
our  system  of  democratic  government 

Such  formulation  of  Government  is  neces- 
!    sitated   by   the  extent  of  territory  and  the 
i    number  of  people  therein;   which,  however, 
I    di-es  not  alter  the  democratic  character  of 
these  Covernmcnts,  State  and  National,   as 
based  upon  the  principle  cf  the  common  equal 
right   of   each   and   every  member  of   a   so- 
ciety  of   free   people,   and   of  free   States   to 
govern  ai;d  to  be  governed  by  themselves  un- 
der laws  established  by  themselves  In  their 
free  exercise  cf  such  right. 

Such  Government  of  curs,  through  social 
ar.d  economic  activity,  has  developed  from  its 
original  simplinty  Into  an  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive complexity  and  a  maze  of  bureauc- 
racy in  administration,  largely  due  to  a 
competitive  and  overreaching  IndlvidunliEm 
in  economic  life,  and  lareely  due  also.  In  the 
past  30  years,  to  the  exigencies  of  two  world 
wars,  necessitating  the  concentration  of  gov- 
ernniental  power  which  war  brings,  for  de- 
fectiveness, in  prosecution  and  defense. 

Much  ahirm  is  expressed,  in  Congress  and 
out.  over  this  bureaucratic  development,  as 
confusing  and  opposing,  if  not  threatening, 
the  democratic  eharncter  and  life  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  of  democracy,  and  this  Is  no 
light   threat. 

It  is  not  the  purpa=e  now  to  consider  that 
large  problem,  except  as  this  important  so- 
cial segment  of  cur  minor  citizenry  may  be 
Involved  in  Its  development  and  In" its  solu- 
tion. 

Tlie  fourteenth  amendment  declares  that 
all  persons  "born  *  •  •  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  there- 
of, are  citizens  cf  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  wherein  they  reside." 

Without  considering  the  question  when 
a  person  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Unitexl  States  within  the  meaning  of  this 
am#hdment,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose  to  assume  that  such  Jurisdiction 
exists. 

It  may  be  taken  as  natural  law  that  minor 
citizens  are  wards  of  the  people  and  of  the 
peoples  Government,  in  democratically  or- 
ganized society,  and  are  entitled  as  Euch 
ward.<i  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  years  of  their  more  or 
less  irresponsible  minority,  and  such  is  the 
peoples  and  the  Government's  correlative 
re.-^ponslbllity  and  duty. 

To  this  inviting  land  of  opportunity  flock 
tlicusando  of  the  opportunityless  the  world 
over,  all  kinds  of  people,  good  and  bad,  vir- 
tucu.s  and  vicious,  with  all  kinds  of  ideas 
and  customs,  alike  varied,  and  many  of  which 
are  antagonistic  to.  if  not  incompatible  with, 
our  democratic  ideology. 

Youth,  susceptible  and  responsive.  Is  open 
and  alert  to  this  great  new  thing  called  life, 
in'o  which  It  has  been  barn,  and,  if  not  prone 
to  evil,  is  often  attracted  by  It  In  Its  de- 
sigr.edly  attractive  form,  assumed  for  Its  own 
evil  ends,  to  v\hich  evil  influences  youth  Is 
ol'teutAmes  mere  receptive  than  to  good  influ- 
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•nces  In  life.    And  unprepared  democracy  is 
"open  field"  for  political  faginism. 

The  totalitarian  powers,  now  arrayed 
against  democracy,  have  shown  the  "wisdom 
of  the  serpent"  In  their  care  and  training  of 
their  youth,  for  many  years  past,  now  tlfelr 
strength,  threatening  democracy's  ruin  If  not 
combatted  with  all  the  strength  which  de- 
mocracy can  muster,  presently  and  decisively. 
In  the  absence  of  any  law  in  our  constitu- 
tional government  designed  and  calculated 
for  the  full  protection  and  care  of  our  minor 
citizenry,  such  citizenry  has  grown  up.  sub- 
jected to  all  the  vlclousness  of  totalitarian 
influences,  existing  and  propagated  for  many 
years  past  In  our  country,  until  it  attained 
Its  responsible  matiirlty  of  citizenship,  and 
entered  the  framework  and  substance  of  the 
governmental  structure,  either  as  new  un- 
seasoned timber  or  timber  Infected  with  po- 
litical termites,  threatening  the  stability 
and  permanency  of  the  structure,  and  the 
demoralization  and  ruin  of  democracy. 

And  such  totalitarian  influences  cannot 
be  said  not  to  have  entered  Into  our  economic 
life  and  problems. 

In  our  form  of  government,  the  protection 
and  care  of  youth  Is  a  social  responsibility 
and  duty,  particularly,  of  the  State  and  a 
political  responsibility  and  duty,  particularly, 
of  the  National  Government,  to  the  end  that 
a  State  Itself  and  the  p>eople  thereof  may  have 
adequate  sanction  and  guaranty  against  evils, 
common  to  all  of  the  States,  which  a  State 
alone  may  not  adequately  control. 

While,  doubtless,  power  of  legislation  to 
deal  with  this  evil  has  existed  In  Congress 
for  all  these  years,  Congress  has  not  under- 
taken to  exercise  such  power;  and  thtre  is  no 
definite  authoritative  declaration  of  our  dem- 
ocratic citizenship,  or  the  principle  thereof, 
upon  which  to  base  such  pertinent  and  ade- 
quate legislation. 

There  Is  now  pending  in  Congress,  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Corrunlttee.  a  joint  reso- 
lution (H.  J.  Res.  61),  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  declaring  that  "citizenship 
In  the  United  States  and  the  several  States 
thereof  Is  exclusive  of  that  In  any  other  na- 
tion and  Imports  a  common  equal  right  of 
each  and  e>rery  citizen  thereof,  as  free  people, 
to  govern  themselves  under  laws  established 
by  themselves  In  their  free  exercise  of  such 
right." 

The  excluslvenesB  of  our  citizenship  may  be 
a  question  In  the  far-off  post-war  world,  but 
It  Is  not  a  present  or  Imminent  one.  This 
declaration  Is  not  one  of  Isolationism  but  of 
Independence.  The  fraternity  of  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  earth  Is  yet  to  be  developed. 
Civilization  grows  by  stages,  as  does  life,  and 
both  expand  by  time  Into  eternity  and  per- 
fection, 

Applving  to  otir  minor  citizenry,  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  citizenship  stated,  the 
proposed  law  declares  further  that  "no  per- 
son shall  Inculcate,  teach,  or  Induce  any  mi- 
nor citizen  of  the  United  States  In  derogation 
or  contravention  of  such  citizenship,  or  con- 
spire thereto,  or  participate  in  any  such  in- 
culcating, teaching,  or  Inducting,"  saving 
other  application  of  said  principle  and  full 
exercise  of  religious  hberty,  and  leaving  to 
Congress  enforcement  of  the  law,  under  its 
general  powers,  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Such  law  will  not.  it  is  believed,  conflict 
with  freedom  of  speech  In  academic  or  cul- 
tural Instruction  or  in  discussion  for  the 
sake  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  form, 
merits  and  demerits,  of  different  kinds  of 
government. 

Freedom  of  speech  or  action  Is  not  abso- 
lute or  a  license,  and  there  Is  a  reserved 
power  of  the  state  "to  In.sure  orderly  living, 
without  which  the  constitutional  guaranties 
of  civil  liberties  would  be  a  mockery." 

When  speech  or  action,  of  citizen  or  alien, 
trnnscends  a  decent  respect  for  the  law  of 
the  people  among  whom  one  lives  and  en- 
joys the  advantages  and  hospitalities  of  such 


association,  and  such  speech  or  action  is  so 
directed  as,  or  necessarily  tends,  to  pervert 
or  destroy  the  political  character  and  virtue 
of  a  minor  citizen  in  derogation  or  contra- 
vention of  the  sound  principle  of  demo- 
cratic citizenship  stated,  it  Is,  in  Its  nature, 
treasonable,  and  the  person  guilty  thereof, 
even  the  minor  citizen  himself,  of  legal  rea- 
son and  Judgment,  shotild  be  subject  to 
prosecution  and  punishment,  as  Congress 
may  prescribe. 

This  minor  citizen  segment  of  the  body 
politic  is  the  constant,  perpetual  vital  ele- 
ment thereof,  renewmg  itself  day  after  day, 
and  day  after  day  merging  Into  the  responsi- 
ble citizenry  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

No  part  of  such  citizenry  of  State  or  Na- 
ti'^n  is  more  Important  or  of  more  concern  to 
either  or  more  vital  to  the  existence  and  the 
permanency  of  either  or.  for  these  reasoiis, 
m.ore  commanding  of  constitutional  sanc- 
tion and  guaranty  of  protection  and  care, 
than  this  minor  citizenry  of  the  body  politic. 

Its  fundamental  character  and  Importance 
in  demcx:ratic  government  demands  Its  In- 
clusion In  the  Constitution. 

As  a  part  of  the  Constitution  such  law  will 
have  weight  and  force,  domestically  and  in- 
ternationally, a  national  pledge  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  minor  citizenry,  stabilizing 
the  Government,  as  an  endtiring  structure,  in 
base  and  framework  and  substance,  against 
which  time  or  crime  shall  not  prevail. 

Subject  to  Improvement  In  form,  perhaps 
by  such  amendment  as  the  committee  may 
determine,  the  law  Is  sound  In  substance.  It 
Is  of  present  Importance  as  Indicating  what 
we  are  fighting  for  and  of  Importance  to  the 
post-war  world  of  democracy  as  closing  the 
door  to  totalitarian  Influence  and  activity. 


Calls  Repablicans  Anti-isolatiomst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VZHMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EtEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  desire  to  include 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  9  by  the  Honorable 
William  Allen  White,  as  follows: 

Calls  Reittblicans  Anti-isolationist — Wil- 
liam Allen  White  Declares  Pabtt  Has  Def- 
initely Drifted  Toward  World  Collabora- 
tion— Aiding  Willkii  oh  Dewet — Editor 
Doubts  Isolationists  Could  Nominate  Mac- 
Arthur,  Thinks  Bricker  Is  Weak 

(By  William  Allen  White) 

Emporia,  Kans..  October  9.— Within  5 
months  the  Republicans  In  State  primaries 
and  In  State  conventions  will  begin  choosing 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  where 
they  will  write  a  platform  and  choose  a 
candidate  for  President.  Only  one  thing  is 
settled — the  drift  toward  collaboration  with 
the  United  Nations  will  be  manifest  In  the 
Republican  platform. 

Naturally  there  will  be  face-saving  denun- 
ciations of  President  Roosevelt  and  a  chloro- 
forming phrase  stressing  "constitutional 
methods"  and  "no  loss  of  sovereignty"  to  ap- 
pease the  Isolationists  But  It  will  be  a  col- 
laborationist platform.  Otherwise  It  Is  fairly 
cenain  that  the  two  candidates  most  likely 
to  win  at  the  polls,  Wendell  L.  WllUtie  and 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  will  not  run  on  the 
platform. 


Governor  Dewey,  who  has  shown  such  sig- 
nal independence  in  demanding  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Wlllkle,  who  haa 
said  that  he  will  only  take  the  nomination  IX 
the  platform  is  liberal,  certainly  are  not 
anxious  enough  to  lead  a  lorlorn  hope  on  a 
straddling  platform. 

The  Republican  Party  has  been  coming  to 
Its  view  on  collaboration  since  before  Pearl 
Harbor  The  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee nearly  2  years  ago  adopted  a  resolution 
pledging  the  party  to  participate  after  the 
war  In  maintaining  and  establishing  peace. 
After  that  every  avowed  Presidential  candi- 
date, except  Gov.  John  W.  Bricker,  declared 
strongly  for  collaboration. 

USUAL    SOOTKINO    BIRtJP 

Last  month  at  Mackinac  Island  the  Re- 
publican platform  committee  set  up  by  Har- 
rison E.  Spangler,  chairman  of  the  National 
Republican  Committee,  made  a  strong  com- 
mitment for  collaboration  with  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  usual  soothing  airup 
dropped  by  "constitutional  procedure"  and 
"without  loss  of  sovereignty  "  for  the  isola- 
tionists. After  that  Joseph  W.  Mabtim,  Jr., 
Republican  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, led  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Republican  Memlwrs  of  the  House  in 
voting  for  the  Fulbrlght  resolution,  which  la 
also  a  commitment  for  collaboration. 

Therefore.  It  seems  certain  that  the  col- 
laborationists will  take  the  platform  and  the 
isolationists  the  pain-killing  phrases  instead 
of  the  other  way  arourd. 

Under  those  clrctmistances  It  Is  easy  to  see 
why  Messrs.  Dewey  and  WUlkle  lead  in  nu- 
merical strength  In  the  polls  as  Republican 
Presidential  favorites.  It  was  inevitable  that 
Governor  Bricker's  star  should  begin  to  wane. 
Yet.  the  isolationists'  strength  In  the  Re- 
publican convention  which  will  come  from 
the  Middle  States  around  the  Great  Lakes 
will  be  a  powerful,  well-organized  minority. 
Even  though  they  have  lost  hope  and  faith 
In  Mr.  Bricker,  the  Isolationist  group  is  hold- 
ing Senator  Robert  A.  Tatt  in  reserve  and. 
after  Mr.  Tatt,  their  real  ace  In  the  hole  la 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  General  Mac- 
Arthur  believes  on  any  subject,  but  he  would 
run  as  a  military  hero  and,  of  course,  would 
be  a  shouting  supernationalist  who  would 
subtly  and  persistently  poke  knives  into  the 
ribs  of  the  British  and  take  up  the  fight  where 
George  Washington  dropped  it  at  Yorktown. 

MAC  ARTHUR  MOVE  DOUBTED 

But  unless  the  war  is  over,  that  line  of 
strategy  would  be  fatal.  To  get  on  the  ticket 
as  the  isolationist  white  hope.  General  Mac- 
"^rthur  would  have  to  conquer  and  annihilate 
Japan  and  be  the  savior  of  the  Philippines. 
At  this  time,  it  seems  a  rather  remote  possi- 
bility that  within  the  next  9  months  be- 
fore June  1944,  Japan  and  Germany  both  will 
have  accepted  unconditional  surrender. 

It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  either  Mr. 
Wlllkle  or  Governor  Dewey  will  win  In  the 
convention.  Mr.  Wlllkle  must  win  In  the 
first  four  ballots,  if  at  all.  His  strength  Is  in 
New  England  and  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
States.  His  friends  are  working  hard.  They 
have  an  organization  now  in  more  than  half 
the  States.  They  have  an  office  in  New  York 
from  which  workers  are  going  out  and  cam- 
paign literature  Is  being  prepared.  They  are 
trying,  and  with  some  success  apparently,  to 
crystallize  Into  delegates  a  strong  popular 
feeling  for  Mr.  Wlllkle  that  is  manifest  acroaa 
the  country. 

By  the  same  token,  the  enmity  of  the 
Republican  Isolationist  group  from  Col.  Rob- 
ert R.  McCormlck,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
to  Representative  Fish  Is  concentrated  on 
Mr.  Wlllkle.  Mr.  WiUkle's  friends  say  that 
he  has  with  him  considerably  more  than  half 
the  Republican  National  Committee.    But  a 
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minority  group  of  politically  active  and  com- 
petent members  of  the  committee  are  against 
Mr.  WlUkSe.  They  will  try  to  control  the 
southern  delegates,  as  that  group  has  con- 
trolled the  southern  delegates  In  most  Re- 
publican conventions.  It  was  the  southern 
delegates  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  Presi- 
dent William  Howard  Taffs  strength  in  1912, 
when  he  defeated  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  the 
«mvention. 

WILLKIE  INFLtTENCE  IN   SOUTH 

But  here  the  parallel  between  Theodore 
Ro<jsevelt  and  Wendell  Willkle  ends.  Mr. 
WiUkie,  as  head  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Southern  Public  Utilities  Co.,  has  done  busi- 
ness in  the  South.  Mr.  Willkie  knows  the 
southern  Republican  politicians.  He  is  as 
competent  as  his  enemies  on  the  National 
Committee,  and  there  Is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Willkie  will  show  up  with  his 
full  share  of  the  southern  delegates.  If  he 
can  control  a  majority  of  them  plus  a  solid 
eastern  seaboard  strength,  with  scattering 
parts  of  delegations  across  the  country,  he 
will  have  a  strong  bandwagon  lead  in  the 
convention. 

At  least  that  is  his  hope  today,  and  the  po- 
sition of  Governor  Dewey  is  both  a  strength 
and  a  weakness  to  the  Willkie  candidacy.  Mr. 
Dewey's  position  weakens  Mr.  Willkie  because 
too  many  of  his  friends  who  are  Interested 
In  Mr.  Willkie's  position  on  foreign  policy 
hold  Mr.  Dewey  as  their  second  choice.  In 
politics,  when  a  man  has  a  second  choice,  he 
has  no  real  first  choice,  which  Is  not  so  good 
for.  Mr.  Willkie.  But  Mr.  Willkie's  strength 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dewey's  declaration 
<bat  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  makes  It  im- 
possible for  Mr  Dewey  to  go  into  the  States 
looking  for  deieqates  where  Mr.  Willkie  will 
have"  a  clear  field.  Mr.  Dewey's  nomination 
must  come  after  the  fourth  ballot  as  a  com- 
promise. 

So  the  Presidential  situation  boils  down  to 
this  in  the  Republican  party:  The  isola- 
tionists cannot  expect  a  bandwagon  nomina- 
tion. The  drift  of  the  times  is  the  other 
way.  Every  public  manifestation  of  Ameri- 
can opinion  for  2  years  has  been  steadily 
anti-isolationist.  The  irony  of  the  isolation- 
ists in  this  situation  is  that  they  are  regular 
Republicans.  They  never  bolt.  That  is  their 
boast.  They  would  accept  Mr.  Dewey  grudg- 
ingly and  Mr.  Willkie  with  agony,  but  in  the 
end  they  would  swallow  him  rather  than  vote 
for  President  Roosevelt  or  for  any  other  Dem- 
ocrat. 


Nerada  U  Leader  in  dllection  of  Fats 
and  Greases 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or  NrvAOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11.  1943 

Mr.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  an  article  from  the 
Nevada  State  Journal.  Reno,  of  October 
3.  1943,  disclosing  that  Nevada  leads  in 
the  collection  of  fats  and  greases: 

NXVADA    IS    LZ.\DEB    IN    COLLECTION    OF   FATS    AND 
GREASES 

Nevada  led  the  Nation  In  collection  of 
waste  fats  and  greases  ir  August.  Bernard 
Hartung.  executive  secretary  of  the  State 
salvajie  committee  announced  today. 

D:«.ta  received  by  Hartung  from  W  P  B. 
headquarters    showed    Nevada    collected    an 


average  of  nearly  one-half  pound  of  grease  for 

each  of  the  occupied  dwellings  in  the  State, 

Total  fat  and  grease  collections  were  said 

to  be  In  excess  of  15,000  pounds  for  the  State. 


Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  Protests 
Cancelation  of  Pacific  Coast  Contracts 
and  Gives  Reasons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  permission  to  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Govprnors  of  the 
Fourteenth  Regional  Office  of  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  concerning  the 
alleged  critical  manpower  shortage  of 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  threatened  and 
to  some  degree  actual  cancelation  of 
contracts  in  that  area. 

I  need  not  reemphasize  here  the  points 
brouEht  out  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation, 
except  to  say  that  I  am  in  hearty  agree- 
ment with  every  one  of  them.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  adding,  however,  that  I  have 
a  veritable  mountain  of  testimony  from 
people  who  are  employed  in  some  of  the 
shipyards  and  aircraft  factories  of 
southern  California  to  the  effect  that 
some  of  these  companies,  particularly 
where  they  are  operated  on  a  cost-plus- 
fixrd-fee  basis,  do  not  make  effective  use 
of  the  labor  force  they  now  have,  and 
that  there  are  many  of  their  employees 
who  are  dissatisfied  because  they  are  not 
given  more  vital  and  continuous  work  to 
do.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
smaller  plants  producing  things  no  les.s 
vital  to  the  war  than  ships  and  planes 
may  be  shut  down  as  a  re.sult  of  these 
rulings  unless  some  modification  is  made. 
And  by  and  large  these  small  plant.*;, 
many  of  which  I  have  personally  visited, 
have  made  excellent  use  of  such  labor  a.s 
they  had  and  every  man  has  been  work- 
ing right  up  to  his  capacity. 

It,  therefore,  seems  manifestly  unfair 
to  put  into  effect  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  made  efficient  use  of  labor. 
a  ruling  which  will  penalize  employers 
and  workers  alike  in  industries  which 
have  been  working  at  top  efficiency. 

Furthermore,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  emphasis  of  this  war  will  shift  to  the 
Pacific  area.  Does  it  make  sense  to  can- 
cel or  fail  to  renew  contracts  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  possibly  put  a  good  many 
small  companies  out  of  business,  make 
necessary  the  provision  of  substitute  fa- 
ciUties  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
then  have  to  ship  long  distances  over 
terribly  congested  rail  lines  many  of  the 
things  that  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  fighting  of  that  Pacific  war? 

Finally,  those  of  us  who  represent  Pa- 
cific coast  districts  "^'ant  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  prevent  our  communities 
from  becoming  one-industry  towns, 
the  bud  consequence  of  which  in  the  post- 


war period  is  too  obvious  to  require  dis- 
cu.-?ion. 

All  of  this  is  said  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  detracting  from  the  great 
credit  due  to  the  aircraft  and  shipbuild- 
ing indu.'^tries  of  the  west  coast  for  the 
remarkable  production  they  have 
achieved.  The  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  S.  W.  P.  C,  four- 
teenth region,  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  .said  that  additional  labor 
is  required  for  the  immrdiate  production  of 
aircraft  and  .^hips  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Witr;  and 

Whereas  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  is 
said  to  be  considering  drastic  curtailment 
and  cancelation  of  contracts  In  Pacific-coast 
factories  that  are  nuw  producing  other  mate- 
rials for  war  arid  goods  for  es.sential  civilian 
use,  in  an  anen;pt  to  provide  additional 
workers  for  aircraft  factories  and  shipyards; 
and 

Whereas  the  full  operation  of  a  regulation 
providing  that  all  contracts  should  be  placed 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  not  in  the 
Pacific  coast  regiur.s  would  tend  to  close  our 
smaller  plants,  perhaps  for  all  time,  thereby 
destroying  the  basic  economy  of  this  region 
both  as  to  investment  of  capital  and  as  to 
the  means  of  livelihood  of  thousands  of 
workers: 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  fourteenth 
rouMn,  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation, 
ir.eetiKs  tcciay  at  L^s  Angeles,  presents  to 
the  omce  ot  War  M'.billzation,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion, the  Small  Business  Committees  of  the 
United  Slates  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  procurements  agencies  of  the 
armed  services,  and  the  Smaller  V/ar  Plants 
Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  following 
pertinent  facts: 

1.  The  fourteenth  region.  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation,  compri.?ing  southern 
California,  Arizona,  and  Clark  County,  Nev., 
is  prednnunantly  a  region  of  small  industries. 
Eighry-five  percent  of  its  skilled  craftsmen 
are  eniploycd  m  small  plants,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  ould  be  transferred  to  the 
assembly  lines  of  wartime  shipyards  and  air- 
craft factories 

2.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  many  hundreds  of  small 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  region  have  been 
put  to  work  on  higi.ly  es-ential  war  materials 
at  a  time,  durins'  th"  pa.«t  year,  when  they 
were  faced  with  shut-downs  and  probable 
extinction. 

3.  These  smaller  war  plants  are  today  mak- 
ing a  valued  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
in  the  production  of  many  critical  items  for 
the  ofTfn''lve  action  of  our  armed  forces 
throughout  thp  world 

4.  Many  of  these  smaller  plants  are  now 
working  on  contract.s  for  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Maritime  Commission  and  other 
prncurcment  aeenclos.  and  they  should,  for 
the  siicce.ss  of  the  war  effort,  be  permitted 
to  complete  these  contracts  without  Inter- 
ruption 

5  Many  of  these  smaU  plants,  being  espe- 
cially well  equipped  by  facilities  and  skilled 
manpower  for  the  war  work  they  are  now, 
doing,  and  being  highly  desirable  to  the 
procurement  aeeiicies.  should,  we  believe,  be 
permitted  xn  obtain  new  or  continuation  con- 
tracts for  the  same  sort  of  work  they  are  now 
enratjed  in. 

6  Many  of  these  small  plants  are  per- 
forming valuable  and  valiant  service  as  sub- 
contractors, making  part.s  and  assemblies  for 
big  prime  contractors,  and  this  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  should  be  encouraged  and 
not  interrupted. 

7.  Many  other  small  plants  have  peculiar 
adaptability  to  the  manufacture  of  civilian 
items  wlilch  are  necessary  to  the  proper 
maintenance  of  morale  on  the  part  cf  all 
workers,  and   such  small    plants   should    be 
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encouraged,  as  a  vita]  part  of  the  war  effort, 
to  engage  In,  or  continue  In.  the  production 
of  these  essential  civilian  items. 

Therefore,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
fourteenth  region,  Smaller  War  Plants  Ck)r- 
poratlon,  representing  both  large  and  small 
business  in  southern  California  and  Arizona, 
believing  that  the  small  plants  of  this  region 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  in  those 
lines  of  business  at  which  they  are  most  pro- 
ficiently contributing  to  the  war  effort,  both 
for  the  present  and  for  the  post-war  period 
when  soldiers  will  be  returning  to  civilian 
employment  in  small  Industries,  and 

Believing  that  not  only  the  future  of  this 
region  but  also  Its  Immediate  present  will  be 
seriously  threatened  by  any  drastic  abolition 
of  its  varied  industry  and  the  attempted 
herding  of  all  workers  Into  the  two  wartime 
industries  of  aircraft  manufacture  and  ship- 
building   and  further 

Believing  that  all  reasonable  means  of  ex- 
hausting the  local  labor  market  should  be 
thoroughly  explored  before  the  present  oper- 
a  ion  of  the  smaUer  plantf  is  In  any  way 
Interfered  with: 

Resolved.  That  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion, the  War  Production  Board,  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  the  Small  Business 
Committees  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Procure- 
ment Agencies  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  Washington, 
D.  C  be  earnestly  requested  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  war  necessity  of  continuing 
these  small  plants  in  their  pre?^ent  lines  of 
production,  rather  than  permit  them  to  be 
closed  in  the  unproved  and  uncertain  belief 
that  their  workers,  skilled  in  other  lines,  can 
be  shifted  to  employment  In  the  shipyards 
and  aircraft  factories;    and 

Resolved.  That  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration, bo*h  nationally  and  In  each  of  the 
affected  Pacific -cocst  regions,  be  represented 
by  adequate  membership  on  the  Committee 
on  Urgency  and  the  Committee  on  Manpower 
to  defend  the  Interests  of  the  smaller  manu- 
facturers In  the  alleged  manpower  crisis;  and 
Resolved,  That  these  facts  and  resolutions 
be  spread  upon  its  minutes  and  presen+^ed 
forthwith  for  the  consideration  of  the  OtBce 
of  War  Mobilization,  the  War  Production 
Board,  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  the 
Small  Business  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation, 
Washington,  D.  C  before  any  further  action 
ti  taken. 


Plan  for  the  New  World  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDABO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11,  194$ 

Mr.  WHITE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  plan 
for  world  order: 

No  supergovernment  and  the  retention 
of  complete  sovereignty  of  every  nation; 

Establish  a  world  court  to  be  composed 
of  proportionate  representatives  of  the 
several  nations,  with  an  International 
world  commission  with  power  to  settle 
International  grievances  and  prevent  ag- 
gression and  Invasion  of  any  nation.  Im- 
plemented with  an  international  army 
and  navy,  each  country  to  have  propor- 


tionate representation  on  the  commis- 
sion and  supply  a  relative  quota  of  the 
policing  force; 

The  nationals  of  any  country  not  to 
be  permitted  to  serve  In  the  coimtry  from 
which  they  came; 

The  commission  to  maintain  freedom 
of  the  air  and  seas  with  imiversal  dis- 
armament; 

No  nation  to  be  permitted  to  maintain 
a  navy  or  armed  force  above  its  domes- 
tic policing  requirements;  and 

All  international  disputes  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  commission  under  the  rules 
of  judicial  procedure  with  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  world  court,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final  and  enforced  by  the  inter- 
national commission. 


B'nai  B'rith  Marks  Century  of  Serrke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11. 1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  entitled 
"B'nai  B'rith  Marks  Century  of  Service." 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Simday,  October  10,  1943: 

B'NAI  B'RrTH  Marks  Centuet  or  SiEvici: — 
Born  in  an  Era  or  National  Crisis,  It  Was 
Prepared  roR  This  Onk 

It  was  1843,  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
American  independence.  John  Tyler  was  In 
the  White  House,  shaping  the  destiny  of  the 
Union  grown  to  26  SUtes  and  19.000.000  peo- 
ple, including  some  60,000  Jews,  descendanU 
of  those  who  had  helped  build  the  NaUcn. 

A  mild  boom  was  under  way  In  the  wake 
of  the  panic  of  1837  as  the  growing  country 
spread  westward  In  the  lee  of  the  first  great 
wave  of  European  Immigrant*  that  brought 
the  record  total  of  104,000  newcomers  to  these 
shores  in  1843. 

These  Immigrant*  were  deeply  moved  by 
the  excitement  over  the  dedication  of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  and  the  opening  of  the  ftrat 
telegraph  line.  Unking  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore, both  of  which  occurred  In  1843. 

Public  mourning  in  1843  over  the  death  of 
FrancU  Scott  Key  and  Noah  Webster  Intro- 
duced these  newcomers  to  great  names  In 
the  American  tradition. 

Everywhere  the  Immigrants  heard  talk  of 
the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas,  which  In 
a  years  was  to  lead  to  war  with  Mexico,  and 
saw  signs  of  the  Irrepressible  conflict  over 
slavery  that  was  to  end  In  the  War  between 
the  States  18  years  later. 

b'nai    B'RITR    is   rOtTNDCD 

In  that  atmosphere  of  patriotic  fervor, 
growth,  progress,  and  Imminent  crisis.  12 
young  newcomers  to  America,  inspired  by 
the  vision  of  American  democracy,  met  in  a 
gas- lit  coffee  shop  in  New  York  City  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1843.  and  made  a  covenant  with  the 
land  In  which  they  had  found  a  sanctuary 
from  the  tyrannies  of  the  Old  World. 

These  men  were  the  founders  of  B'nai  B'rith 
(Hebrew  for  Bona  of  the  Covenant),  oldest 
and  largest  national  Jewish  service  organi- 
zation In  the  United  States. 

October  13  B'nai  B'rith  marks  its  one- 
hundredth  year,  proud  that  the  pledge  of 


its  founding  fathers,  binding  themselves  and 
their  heirs  to  serre  the  best  Interest  of 
America,  humanity,  and  the  Jewish  people, 
has  been  faithfully  redeemed  by  every  gen- 
eration of  B'nai  B'rith.  whtcta.  In  the  words 
of  President  Roosevelt,  "effectively  served  the 
well-being  •  •  •  of  the  Nation"  with  a 
program  that  "fortifies  the  effort  t9  keep 
America  safe  for  democracy." 

ITS  WAS  snvicx 

Appearing  on  the  American  scene  2  years 
before  the  War  with  Mexico  In  1846,  B  nal 
Brith,  durine  the  dark  days  of  the  War 
between  the  States,  acquired  a  reputation 
for  war  service  that  has  been  sustained  un- 
interruptedly through  the  Sfmnlsh -American 
War,  World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2. 

When  B'nai  B'rith  swung  Into  speedy  action 
for  war  service  a  few  hoxirs  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor, It  did  so  with  a  smooth  efOclency  born 
not  only  out  of  more  than  a  year  of  activity 
in  national  defense  but  out  of  a  century  of 
experience  in  mobilizing  Its  manpower  and 
resources  In  every  national  emergency. 

In  the  months  since  Pearl  Harbor  B'nai 
B'rith  has  converted  into  deeds  of  service 
the  pledge  of  its  president,  Henry  Monsky. 
of  Omaha,  Nebr..  made  to  President  Rooee- 
velt  on  December  8.  1941,  that  B'nai  B'rith 
would  "spare  neither  toil,  blood,  nor  treas- 
ure "  in  prosecuting  the  war  to  victory. 

The  record  proves  how  well  that  pledge 
has  been  kept.  More  than  17.500  members 
of  B'nai  B'rith  and  Its  youth  affiliates  are 
in  the  armed  forces,  lOl  have  died  in  service 
or  are  missing  In  action.  17  are  prisoners  of 
war,  and  67  have  been  decorated  for  bravery. 

SECSZATIONAI,    WOKK 

Over  38,000  B'nai  B'rith  members  have 
given  blood  to  the  Red  Cross;  nearly  60J0OO 
are  actively  engaged  In  civilian -defense  serv- 
ices; B'nai  B'rith  groups  have  sold  $150,000.- 
000  worth  of  war  bonds;  18.000  B'nai  B'rith 
women  and  girls  are  working  in  Red  Croa 
production  units  and  have  turned  out  3.750.- 
000  surgical  dressings  and  knitted  and  sewn 
garments 

More  than  550  recreational  facilities  have 
been  equipped  by  B'nai  BTlth  for  the  armed 
forces;  47  ships  of  the  Navy  are  being  pro- 
vide with  recreational  equipment;  over 
1.000.000  servlcnnen  have  been  guests  at 
B'nai  Brith  functions;  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  gift  packages  and  6.000,000  pack- 
ages of  cigarettes  have  been  sent  abroad  to 
fighting  men;  39  pieces  of  mobile  equipment 
have  been  contributed  to  ttw  Bed  CroM.  and 
more  than  9700.000  has  been  given  to  tb« 
Red  Cross  and  other  war-relief  agencies. 

These  figures  represent  but  a  few  of  th« 
ways  In  which  B'nai  B'rith  has  been  fighting 
for  democracy 

By  keeping  pace  with  the  kaleidoscopic  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  political  (Ganges  In  the 
century  between  1848  and  1M3.  B'nai  B'rith 
has  grown  to  a  family  of  176.000  men,  women, 
and  young  people,  organized  in  1,600  groups 
In  every  city  and  virtually  every  town  of  any 
size  in  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada. 


nvx  laujoM  ooixass  ros 

Representing  a  cross-section  of  American 
Jewry,  B'nai  B'rith  has  played  a  ;leciBlve  role 
In  the  history  of  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity and  has  contributed  much  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

lu  hospitals,  orphanages,  aHa  folks'  homes, 
and  community  welfare  serrtcea.  on  which 
B'nai  B'rith  has  spent  seme  $30,000,000  In 
the  past  century,  bless  humanity  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  land. 

lU  projects  In  support  of  education,  Ameri- 
canism, and  youth  welfare,  for  which  it  has 
given  another  $10,000,000.  have  made  It  an 
Integral  part  of  the  fabric  of  every  oosa- 
mimlty  where  a  B'nai  B'rith  unit  functions. 

Xiong  allied  with  the  Bed  Cross  (one  of 
whose  founders  was  a  B'nai  B'ritb  leader) 
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and  antedating  It  In  extending  help  to  op- 
pressed and  stricken  peoples  regardless  of 
race  or  creed.  Bnal  Brlth  has  contributed 
more  than  $5,000,000  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tressed humanity  In  every  corner  of  the 
globe 

In  furthering  the  cultural  advancement  of 
the  Jewish  people.  B  nal  B'rith  has  established 
•  netwurk  of  124  Uillel  foundations  and 
eoun«clorships  to  care  for  the  spiritual  and 
welfare  needs  of  Jewish  college  students  on 
the  American  campus  and  to  provide  similar 
services  for  Jewish  student  Army  and  Na\7 
trainees;  created  the  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph,  the 
B'nai  B'rith  youth  organization,  with  its  pro- 
gram of  community  service,  patriotism,  and 
educational  activities  for  youth  between  14 
and  21;  conceived  a  far-reaching  vocational 
service  program  for  youth  and  adults,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  growth  of  libraries 
and  educational  Institutions 

NO    FORMAL    CELEBRATION 

Through  its  Antl-Defamatlon  League.  B'nai 
B'rith  has  fought  not  only  against  prejudice. 
Intolerance,  and  mistaken  ideas  about  the 
Jewish  people  but  has  made  a  major  contri- 
bution to  American  unity  by  exposing  alien- 
minded  forces  of  hate  and  stimulating  ef- 
forts toward  interfaith  amity  and  brother- 
hood. • 

Tl^e  famous  statue  to  religious  liberty, 
which  stands  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadel- 
phia, a  stone's  throw  from  Independence 
Hall,  was  the  gift  of  B'nai  B'rith  to  the  people 
of  the  United  State*  In  1876  on  the  centen- 
nial of  American  independence. 

B'nai  B'rith  had  looked  forward  to  a  Na- 
tion-wide celebration  In  observance  of  Its 
one-hundredth  anniversary.  But  Instead  of 
any  formal  or  public  celebration  of  its  cen- 
tennial, B'nai  B'rith  Is  commemorating  this 
landmark  in  its  history  by  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  ideals  which  it  has  practiced  and 
preached  for  10  decades  and  by  an  even 
greater  mobilization  of  Its  strength  and  re- 
sources to  help  bring  closer  the  inevitable 
day  of  victory. 

Contributing  mightily  to  the  preservation 
of  what  all  Amerkans  chcrLsh  as  their  way 
of  life.  B'nai  BrUh  enters  Its  second  century 
<rf  service  rededicaied  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  the  Jewish  people,  which  It  has 
served  since  1843. 


Activitiei  of  the  A.  A.  A.  Committee  in 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  therein  a  letter  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Agency  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  an  editorial  from  the  Potter 
County  Journal. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  led  to  believe 
from  the  remarks  of  one  of  my  colleagues 
that  the  potato  crop  in  Potter  County. 
Pa.,  would  be  negligible  because  of  fail- 
ure of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Admin- 
istration to  furnish  machinery  to  the 
farmers  in  that  county. 

Now  that  the  potato  crop  has  been 
harvested,  I  made  inquiry  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
committee  in  Pennsylvania,  and  received 
the  folloviing  reply: 


Harrisbttrg,  Pa.,  October  6,  1943. 
Daniel  K.  Hoch. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  :  I  am  happy  Indeed 
to  have  a  Member  of  the  Congress  make  In- 
quiry of  the  program  operations  of  the  A.  A.  A, 
Committee  In  Pennsylvania.  These  pro- 
grams were  authorized  and  financed  by  Con- 
gress, and  it  Is  not  only  wise  but  entirely 
appropriate  that  Congressmen  make  inquiry 
from  time  to  time  to  determine  if  and  how 
the  will  of  Congress  Is  being  administered 
and  interpreted. 

It  is  true  that  the  Potter  County  potato 
program  was  given  every  material  "aid.  not 
by,  but  through,  the  Instrumentalities  of  our 
office  and  the  various  related  offices  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  fact,  the  Potter  County  po- 
tato program  Ls  an  outstanding  example  of 
perfect  coordination  by  the  many  agencies 
created  and  financed  by  the  Congress 

It  is  also  true  that  the  A  A.  A.  Committee 
of  Pennsylvania  carried  the  food  goals  mes- 
sage of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the 
farmers  in  Pennsylvania  to  enlist  their  best 
efforts  toward  reaching  unprecedented  goals 
for  1943.  The  A.  A.  A.  committeemen  of 
Potter  County  heard  that  appeal  from  a 
member  of  our  State  commitiee  at  a  con- 
ference In  Lock  Haven  early  last  spring  and 
they  decided  to  organize  the  farmers  of  their 
county  to  reach  or  even  overshoot  the  goals 
set  up  for  them. 

The  members  of  the  A.  A.  A.  Committee  of 
Pr^tter  County  enliste.l  every  agency  and  ac- 
tivity within  their  Jurisdiction  to  accomplLsh 
their  purpose.  The  county  agent  has  been  a 
live  wire  in  agricultural  promotion  for  m:.ny 
years.  They  callea  on  him  to  set  up  produc- 
tion districts  :.nd  surround  service  centers 
with  efficient  producers  so  that  the  minimum 
amount  of  critical  material  would  be  needed 
for  maximum  production.  They  called  com- 
munity committeemen  together  to  develop 
community  groups  for  potato  production  and 
then  they  used  the  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion of  Potter  County  and  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  personnel  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  finance  for  the  orderly  and  equitable 
retirement  of  d^bt  load.s  for  individuals  and 
communities. 

A  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  'he 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers 
Association  took  on  their  responsibility  of 
locating  machinery  available  and  partly 
a.ssembled  for  a  group  of  cooperative  spray 
rings  and  the  farmer  fleldman  for  the  fctate 
A.  A.  A.  committee  carried  the  application 
for  priorities  to  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  War  Borrd  of 
Pennsylvania  for  approval  before  havmg  it 
submitted  to  the  War  Production  Bcard^for 
final  action.  All  of  these  things  were  done  In 
February. 

This  remarkable  program  was  immediately 
approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  War  Board.  It 
called  for  13  large-sized  rubber-tired  tractors. 
Rubber  tires  were  required  because  these  trac- 
tors had  to  cover  many  miles  in  moving  from 
farm  to  farm  as  a  community  farm  imple- 
ment. Thirteen  double-tank,  10-row  sprayers 
to  be  mounted  on  tractors  to  provide  a  short- 
wheel-base  unit  adapted  to  Potter  County 
hillsides.  Ten  thousand  bushels  of  certified 
seed  potatoes  to  replace  native  seed  potatoes 
blighted  and  diseased  by  unfavorable  crop 
conditions  in  1942  in  Potter  County.  One 
hundred  and  two  thousand  dollars  In  Re- 
gional Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  loans 
to  provide  machinery,  seed,  fertilizer,  and 
labor  for  the  1943  crop. 

The  mUitary  demands  of  the  Nation  early 
this  year  cut  into  the  steel  supply  normally 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  im- 
plements. The  failure  of  the  British  to  stop 
the  Rommel  advance  in  Africa  was  redeemed 
only  by  the  arrival  of  the  General  Grant 
tanks  from  the  United  States.  The  urgent 
demands  for  General  Grants  as  a  military 
necessity  called  for  Xh9  maxlmtim  of  sacrlflca 


by  American  farmers  to  forego  the  purchase 
of  a  new  tractor  so  that  another  tank  should 
be  provided  to  win  the  ultimate  victory  of 
Tunisia  The  War  Production  Board  had  to 
study  every  application  for  machinery  with 
utmost  care  so  that  every  agricultural  unit 
might  be  used  In  the  most  efficient  and  far- 
reaching  manner  to  get  maximum  results  in 
food  production 

An  application  is  not  a  very  convincing 
document.  Answers  to  a  questionnaire  carry 
no  particular  character  or  personality  The 
Potter  County  farmers  are  not  questionnaire 
farmers.  They  put  heart  and  soul  into  the 
things  they  do.  Consequently  when  I  visited 
Couriersport  early  in  March  these  ingenious 
go-gptters  were  fretting  for  action  They 
wanted  these  tractors  so  tliat  they  could  use 
the  balance  of  their  long  winter  to  equip 
ti.iem  in  their  heated  garages  and  farm  shops. 
They  wanted  to  know  how  they  might  per- 
suade the  War  Production  Board  that  they 
had  the  formula  for  the  greatest  combined 
use  for  machinery  to  get  the  maximum  of 
results.  In  other  words,  they  wanted  to  go 
to  Washmstoi.  to  prove  that  they  had  the 
answer  to  the  thing  Washington  wanted  next 
to  military  victory — food. 

On  the  following  day  these  rugged  moun- 
taineers carried  me  to  Washington.  A  dele- 
gation consi.?ting  of  A.  A.  A.  Chairman  Rosclle 
Lcete.  County  Agent  Bert  Straw,  Potato 
Farmer  Ed  Fi.-hcr.  and  A  A.  A.  Farmer  Field- 
man  Lloyd  Olewme  completed  the  delega- 
tion We  got  to  Washington  on  Saturday 
m.jrnmg  March  13,  and  arranged  to  see  ex- 
Gov  M  Clifford  Townsend,  of  Indiana,  then 
Deoiity  Food  Administrator. 

Governor  Townsend  is  a  good  student  of 
human  nature.  He  was  slightly  startled 
when  the  dclegatlor.  was  announced  as  a 
group  ready  to  deliver  a  million  bushels  of 
potatoes.  In  an>wer  to  every  question,  the 
farmers  had  a  direct  and  plausible  answer. 
They  showed  that  they  were  organized,  knew 
what  thpy  wantea  and  knew  how  to  get  it. 
They  further  showed  that  they  know  how  to 
do  the  Job  they  set  out  to  do.  Governor 
Townsend  believed  in  those  farmers.  He 
faced  the  responsibility  of  being  accu.<;ed 
of  di'criminatinjt  against  farmers  elsewhere 
when  he  allocated  13  rubber-tired  tractors 
to  one  .'mall  county  in  Pennsylvania  because 
rubber  was  a  ver;.  vital  and  precious  article 
in  March  1943  with  t.tocl  and  assembled  ma- 
chhiery  as  vital  and  precious  to  machinery 
hungry  farmers  But  these  farmers  wer  -  not 
dreamers,  they  were  not  faddists,  and  they 
were  not  rich  men  who  evaded  the  draft  nor 
possessed  with  sudden  zeal  to  accomplish 
wonders  in  a  fl.^ld  of  uncharted  experience. 
They  were  dirt  farmers  with  a  realistic  un- 
derstanding and  they  got  the  equipment. 

Today,  as  you  infer  in  your  letter  of  In- 
quiry, these  Potter  County  farmers  have  com- 
pletely vindicated  the  faith  of  Governor 
Townsend.  They  have  come  through  as  is 
indicated  in  the  attached  editorial  from  the 
Poi'er  County  Journal.  The  13  tractors  were 
as  igncd  to  13  cooperative  operators  whose 
duty  it  was  to  circulate  from  farm  to  farm 
and  spray  and  in  some  cases  cultivate  be- 
tween 150  and  200  acres  of  potatoes.  These 
13  'Vpray  rin:Ts"  made  It  possible  to  put  2.000 
new  acres  of  Potter  County  land  Into  produc- 
tion of  potatoes  and  every  acre  was  sprayed 
every  seventh  or  eighth  day  during  the  grow- 
ing season. 

Tlie  remarkable  thing  about  this  potato 
crop  is  the  growth  and  culture  of  them  in  the 
short  erowir.ct  sea.=on.  The  tractors  arrived 
April  22  on  the  day  of  the  last  snowfall  on 
the  Alleghenies  but  potatoes  were  not  plant- 
ed until  June  10.  The  first  killing  frost  on 
these  mountainsides  was  September  10  so  it 
must  be  understood  that  this  crop  was  pro- 
duced In  3  months  of  summer  weather. 

Last  year's  crop  of  potatoes  in  Potter  Coun- 
ty was  under  400.000  bushels.  The  season 
was  unfavorable  and  their  equipment  wa<:  be- 
low standard.    This  year's  crop  will  exceed 
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2,000,000  bushels  because  of  favorable  grow- 
ing weather,  a  will  to  do  things  and  the  tools 
of  victory.  Congress  should  feel  congratulat- 
ed that  the  tools  they  authorized  were  effec- 
tively allocated  and  used  in  our  food-for- 
freedom  campaign,  I  am  proud  to  report  to 
you  the  accomplishments  of  those  who  worked 
with  the  A.  A.  A  committee  in  achieving  this 
goal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Smith. 
Secretary.  State  A.  A.  A.  Committee. 

MILLION    BtrSHELS    OF    POTATOES    HAEVESTZS    IN 

POTTER     COUNTY     BY     END     OF     WEEK BIGGER 

TIELD  PER  ACRE  THAN  ESTIMATED  EARLIER — 
IDEAL  WEATHER  CONDITIONS  UP  TO  PRESENT 
TIME — LABOR  EQUALS  DEMAND  AND  PROVI8 
SATISFACTORY — SOME  SHIPMENTS  ARE  MADE 
AT    $1.05    FOR    RUN    OF    FIELD 

The  potato  harvest  is  in  full  swing  In  Pot- 
ter County. 

Given  good  weather  the  remainder  of  the 
week  and  1,000.000  bushels  wlU  have  been 
dug,  picked  up,  and  placed  in  storage.  This 
is  estimated  to  be  half  of  the  acreage. 

Earlier  estimates  placed  the  season's  crop  at 
1,600,000  bushels,  but  as  the  harvest  has  pro- 
gressed the  estimate  is  boosted  to  2,000,000 
bushels. 

The  yield  per  acre  is  greater  all  through 
the  county  than  experts  guessed  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  this  is  cheering  news. 

With  Imported  help,  boys  and  girls  from 
various  schools,  and  many  non-potato-grow- 
ing farmers  assisting  in  gathering  the  crop, 
the  labor  situation  is  sufficient,  with  every- 
body busy  and  everybody  happy. 

Outside  help  In  the  potato  harvest  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  as  a  whole.  Occa- 
sionally a  worthless  worker  was  found,  but 
that  is  to  be  expected.  The  ruling  price  paid 
Is  8  cents  per  bushel,  and  that  surely  means 
splendid  wages  for  the  man.  woman,  boy  or 
girl  who  really  digs  in  and  picks  up  the 
tubers. 

Some  potatoes  are  being  sold,  run-of-the- 
fleld,  at  $1.06  per  bushel,  but  the  big  bulk  of 
the  yield  is  going  into  storehouses,  to  be 
properly  graded  and  packaged  later  for  the 
market. 

New  storehouses  are  going  up  at  several 
points.  One  being  erected  at  Gold  Is  being 
built  by  10  growers  each  with  certain  com- 
partments for  their  Individual  use. 

The  season  of  planting  this  year  was  very 
late  and  the  outlook  to  produce  a  record 
crop  was  a  gloomy  one.  Thirteen  heavy  new 
tractors  were  released  for  planting,  cultivat- 
ing, spraying,  and  harvesting.  To  this  force 
were  added  nine  tractors  not  new.  Nearly  all 
of  the  operators  have  proven  themselves  effi- 
cient and  willing  workers,  and  blight  has 
been  controlled  almost  100  percent. 

Tht  rainfall  was  copious  and  well  spaced 
and  there  were  no  storms  of  deluge  propor- 
tions. Old  Man  Gloom  has  been  banished 
and  there  Is  Joy  in  the  potato  fields,  a  Joy 
reflected  to  all  Potter  Countlans. 


Southwest  Washington  Is  Fighting  Hard 
With  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

%  OF 

HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

Ol   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  bond  buying  per- 
formance of  my  congressional  district, 


the  nine  counties  of  southwest  Washing- 
ton, during  the  recent  third  War  loan 
drive.  The  Third  Washington  District 
purchased  a  remarkable  total  of  war 
bonds  and  again  demonstrated  that,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  its  people  are 
fighting  mad  and  fighting  hard  to  win 
this  war. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  what  I  believe  is  the 
bond-buyingest  logging  crew  in  the  whole 
country.  The  October  2  issue  of  the 
Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Daily  World  carries  a 
front-page  picture  of  6  husky,  grinning 
loggers  standing  beside  their  trucks, 
which  are  loaded  with  huge  spruce  logs 
that  will  be  converted  into  plywood  fight- 
ing planes  for  the  United  Nations.  The 
trucks  have  paused  on  a  hand-made  log 
bridge  across  the  upper  Queets  River  in 
the  wilds  of  the  great  Olympic  Penin- 
sula. The  picture  shows  Mr.  Joe  Zderich, 
a  logging  rigger,  receiving  a  check  for 
$6,400  from  Mr.  Werner  Mayr.  Others 
in  the  picture  are  W.  M.  Carlyle,  Harry 
BUnkman.  Roy  Talley,  and  Harry  Pi-y, 
all  loggers  or  log  truck  drivers  among  the 
30  men  employed  in  this  operation  by 
Mayr  Brothers,  of  Grays  Harbor. 

All  told  these  30  men  earn  about  $8,000 
each  month.    Please  note  that  figure. 
During  the  bond  drive  they  bought  a 
total  of  $6,400  worth  of  War  bonds,  or 
80  percent  of  their  aggregate  income  for 
the  month.    I  challenge  anyone  to  cite 
a  finer  example  of  home-front  patriot- 
ism than  these  loggers  have  shown.    But 
they  are  not  alone  in  their  efforts.    The 
front  page  of  this  same  paper  carries 
another  story  that  the  Schafer  mill  crew 
in  Aberdeen  signed  up  100  percent  to 
purchase  1  or  more  War  bonds  during 
the  drive.    I  could  cite  scores  of  other 
instances  in  my  district  where  all  groups 
of    people — loggers    and    mill    workers, 
farmers,     businessmen,     clerks,     truck 
drivers,  aluminum  plant  workers,  and 
virtually  every  other  employment  type — 
put  their  hearts  and  their  dollars  into 
making   Uncle   Sam's    third   War   loan 
drive  a  smashing  success.    Believe  me 
I  am  proud  of  the  way  the  people  of 
southwest   Washington   came   through. 
And  I  know  that  they  will  not  stop  buy- 
ing bonds  merely  because  the  formal 
drive  is  over.    You  will  find  southwest 
Washington  in  there  fighting  every  min- 
ute of  every  day  until  the  Axis  is  whipped 
to  a  frazzle. 


Crop  Insurance,  Basic  and  War  Crops- 
H.  R.  3364 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11, 1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  H.  R.  3364  to  amend  the  pres- 
ent Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act.  so  as  to 
broaden  and  extend  its  provisions.  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
program  should  not  only  be  revived,  but 


should  be  made  to  benefit  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  our  American  farmers. 
The  benefits  under  the  present  program 
have  been  limited  to  the  growers  of 
wheat  and  cotton  and  a  majority  of 
these  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  protection  afforded  because  of  the 
high  rates  involved.  The  amendments 
which  I  am  suggesting  in  the  proposed 
legislation  would  bring  about  the  desired 
result  because  12  crops  instead  of  2 
would  be  included,  and  the  premium 
rates  on  the  basic  crops  would  be  reduced 
50  percent,  while  no  premiums  would  be 
collected  on  war  crops. 

In  these  amendments  provision  is  made 
for  insurance  of  field  com  and  tobacco 
as  well  as  wheat  and  cotton,  which  are 
now  provided  for.  These  four  crops 
would  be  called  basic  crops.  In  addi- 
tion, provision  would  be  made  for  the 
insurance  of  Irish  potatoes,  sweetpota- 
toes,  peanuts,  soybeans,  dry  beans,  dry 
peas,  fiax,  and  hemp  as  war  crops.  With 
insurance  on  these  12  crops.  Insurance 
would  he  available  to  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  farmers  in  the  country. 
The  experience  gained  on  wheat  and  cot- 
ton insurance  would  in  large  measiu-e  be 
applicable  to  these  other  crops. 

The    amendments    I    have    proposed 
would  use  the  experience  gained  in  crop 
Insurance  during  the  past  6  years  to  in- 
crease agricultural  production  to  meet 
wartime  needs.    Crop  insurance  should 
be  tied  in  with  the  other  war  food  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
For  the  farmer's  cooperation  in  these 
war  programs,  he  would  be  given  free 
insurance  on  war  crojw  and  a  credit  of 
50  percent  toward  payment  of  his  In- 
surance premiums  on  basic  crops.    Pro- 
ducers of  war  crops  are  entitled  to  this 
protection  free.    I  am  not  asking  for  a 
guaranty  of  profits  such  as  Is  given  to 
war  contractors,  those  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing implements  of  war.  manufactured 
products  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  for 
lend-lease.    For  instance,  those  operat- 
ing under  war  contracts  are  guaranteed 
full  prices  paid  for  raw  materials,  high 
wages,  including  waste,  millions  for  ad- 
vertising, and  in  a  great  many  instances 
expenses  for  entertainment,  with  a  profit. 
I  am  only  asking  that  the  farmer  pro- 
ducing war  crops,  which  are  just  as  nec- 
essary in  winning  this  war  as  an  army 
and  implements  of  war,  be  guaranteed  on 
his  actual  investment.    Basic  crops  are 
also  needed.    They  are  essential.    Many 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  afford 
crop-insurance  protection  on  wheat  and 
cotton  because  of  high  premiums.   If  the 
Government  carries  half  of  the  premium 
cost,  nearly  every  farmer  should  be  able 
to  afford  insurance  protection. 

Because  of  the  need  of  expanding 
acreage  and  production  during  the  war 
period,  insurance  of  investment  in  the 
crop  has  been  suggested  in  these  amend. 
ments.  It  is  believed  that  the  acreage 
planted  would  be  increased  if  the  farmer 
were  guaranteed  his  investment  In  the 
crop.  Under  the  present  insurance  the 
grower  is  guaranteed  50  or  75  percent  of 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  or  cotton  for 
his  farm.  Under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment he  would  be  paid  75  percent  of  any 
loss  on  his  investment  as  refiected  by  the 
cost  of  producing  the  crop.   It  Is  believed 
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that  the  insured  should  carry  part  of  the 
loss  in  order  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
him  to  produce  a  crop  whether  that  be  a 
basic  crop  or  a  war  crop  rather  than  to 
collect  an  indemnity. 

With  the  expanded  program  the  au- 
thorized capital  would  be  increased  from 
$100,000,000  to  $300,000,000.  Authoriza- 
tion would  be  made  for  appropriations 
to  cover  indemnities  on  war  crops  and 
for  half  of  the  premiums  on  basic  crops. 
However.  I  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  Justified  in  making  this 
increased  expenditure  of  money  in  view 
of  the  benefits  to  be  realized,  especially 
as  they  relate  to  obtaining  an  expanded 
acreage  and  the  desired  production  of 
food  and  other  products  of  the  farm,  so 
essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  I 
have  offered  this  proposed  legislation 
with  that  thought  in  mind  in  the  hope 
that  its  adoption  and  enactment  into  law 
would  be  helpful  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  Congress 
saw  fit  to  cancel  the  insurance  program 
after  1943,  regardless  of  any  losses  in 
connection  with  the  operations  of  the 
insurance  program  up  to  this  date.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  prior  to  the  insur- 
ance program.  Congress,  in  the  way  of 
relief  because  of  destruction  of  vari- 
ous crops  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  expended  considerably  more  re- 
hef  money  than  the  losses  under  the  op- 
erations of  the  insurance  program.  This 
insurance  program  should  be  extended 
over  a  period  of  years,  with  the  hope 
that  out  of  the  experience  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  program,  we  may  be  able, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  able,  to 
work  out  a  successful  program  whereby 
the  various  basic  crops  will  be  fully  cov- 
ered by  insurance.  By  so  doing,  I  am 
sure  that  the  premium  rate  would  be  so 
small  that  all  farmers  would  be  glad  to 
operate  under  such  a  program  and  it 
could  be  carried  on  without  any  losses 
to  the  Government. 


America's  Conscience  Sounds  a  Warninf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  herewith  a  broad- 
cast delivered  by  Norman  Thomas,  last 
night.  Mr.  Thomas  has  frequently  been 
referred  to  as  the  conscience  of  America. 
By  Inserting  this  talk.  No  Peace  by  Alli- 
ances, in  the  Record  I  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  I  agree  with  all  of  the  points 
made  by  Norman  Thomas,  but  I  do  feel 
that  his  arguments  contain  real  food  for 
thought  and  that  they  should  either  be 
answered  or  considered  by  those  engaged 
In  global  planning  for  the  world  of  to- 
morrow.   It  follows: 

There  is  now  on  exhibit  In  New  York  City 
at  457  Madison  Arenue,  a  brilliant  and  ter- 


rible description  of  the  war  in  pictures.  It 
Is  the  work  of  that  artist  with  the  camera, 
Therese  Bonney.  There  is  in  the  exhibit  no 
picture  of  a  gun  or  marching  army  The 
war  It  celebrates  Is  seen  through  the  suffer- 
ings of  mothers  and  children  In  Spain.  In 
Prance,  In  Plnland.  everywhere  in  Europe. 
This.  It  rays,  is  the  glory  of  war — heartbroken 
mothers  and  starving  children. 

In  World  War  No.  1  a  world's  generosity, 
through  the  Hoover  committee  and  later  the 
International  Red  Cross,  saved  10,000,000 
Uvea.  There  has  been  no  equivalent  work 
of  mercy  In  this  war.  We  face  the  building 
of  the  new  Europe  with  those  who  must 
build  it  broken  by  hunger  and  hate 

It  is  Idle  to  say,  "but  think  of  what  we  soon 
will  do  In  that  new  world  we're  building!" 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  war  in  Europe 
continues  as  long  as  our  leaders  are  now 
warning  us  that  we  must  expect,  and  if  the 
English  and  American  Governments,  led  by 
Mr.  Churchill,  still  refuse  to  let  the  govern- 
ments In  exile  do  with  their  own  funds  for 
their  children  what  by  agreement  with  the 
Germans  they  have  Inadequately  permitted 
to  the  Greeks,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren and  refugees  will  not  live  to  greet  the 
dawn  of  a  bright  tomorrow.  In  the  second 
place,  our  callousness  to  the  suffering  of  the 
children  Is  Just  one  evidence  that  gradually 
we  are  ceasing  to  dream  of  any  brave  new 
world,  but  are  getting  ready  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  kind  of  victory  which  makes 
new  war  Inevitable. 

Of  this  the  greatest  proof  Is  the  sudden 
outbreak  in  high  quarters  of  talk,  not  of 
some  cooperation  of  free  peoples,  but  of 
power  politics  alliances  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  Ru.'rsia.  Men  and 
women  who  preached  intervention  to  us  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  as  the  one  way  which 
would  bring  us  not  only  victory  "but  the 
end  of  militarism  and  war,  now  seem  will- 
ing to  settle  for  one  more  try  at  the  age- 
old  scheme  of  alliances  which  has  alwavs 
nurtured   war. 

Tlie  great  enthusiasm  of  the  preachers  of 
alliances  Is  for  some  kind  of  degree  of  Anglo- 
American  imity.  Forrest  Davis,  writing  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  under  the  title 
"The  British  Get  Out  of  the  Doghouse."  clear- 
ly indicates  that  the  growing  support  of  this 
sort  of  alliance  if  directed  to  the  post-war 
restraint  of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  Mr. 
Davis  says  is  Important  not  merely  becau.'^e 
of  the  circulation  of  the  magazine  for  which 
he  writes,  but  becau.ie,  on  one  or  two  pre- 
vious occasions,  he  has  been  presumed  to 
speak  semiofficially  for  the  administration. 
Most  of  the  preachers  of  alliances,  however, 
with  more  or  less  emphasis,  favor  the  in- 
clusion of  Russia.  Some  would  add  China, 
now  or  a  little  later.  Moft  of  them  follow 
Walter  Lippmann,  at  least  nominally,  in  hop- 
ing that  the  alliance,  In  some  way  that  they 
cannot  describe,  will  ultimately  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  world  order.  This,  for  instance. 
seems  to  be  the  Idea  of  one  of  Henry  Luce's 
mouthpieces.  John  K.  Jessup.  who,  using  the 
magazine  Life  for  his  pulpit,  went  Just  a  little 
further  than  Mr  Lippmann  in  suggesting 
very  indefinitely  some  more  inclusive  coopera- 
tive arrangements  to  supplement  an  alliance 
of  the  Big  Four 

When  Winston  Churchill  talks  about  al- 
liances  he  knows  exactly  what  he  means. 
He  means  that  he  wants  the  United  States 
parmanenily  to  underwrite  the  British  Empire 
and  the  rule  of  London  over  many  times  as 
many  people  In  that  Empire  as  there  are 
English  speaking  peoples  in  the  whole  world. 

He  means  to  take  America  in  as  partners 

a  very  Junior  partner— because  otherwise 
England  cannot  hold  what  he  calls  her  own. 
(I  doubt  If  she  can  do  it  for  many  decades 
with  our  help.)  Mr.  Churchill  also  hopes  to 
get  at  least  the  acquiescence  of  Russia  in 
guaranteeing  the  British  Empire,  other  peo- 
ples less  versed  than  he  in  the  history  of 


power  politics  and  less  skilled  In  Its  practice 
ma;  honestly  believe  that  alliances  can  bs 
the  beginning  of  a  larger  world  cooperation. 
■  Actually  they  can  only  be  a  substitute  for  It. 
Their  life's  span  will  not  be  long,  but  they 
will  not  die  before  they  have  brought  forth 
new  war. 

1  tay  this  confidently  because  this  Is  one 
lesson  overwhelmingly  taught  by  history  and 
sound  Irgic.  I  challenge  any  beiiever  in  post- 
war alliances,  particularly  in  the  Anglo- 
American  alliance,  to  show  me  one  example  In 
history,  from  the  times  of  the  shifting  alli- 
ances of  the  Greek  city-states  against  one 
another,  clear  down  to  our  own  day.  of  any 
alliance  which  fostered  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace.  The  glory  that  was  Greece  perished 
in  the  wars  these  alliances  bred  and  her 
orators  were  as  eloquent  in  rationalizing 
them  as  any  of  our  modern  Btatesinen  to 
whom  the  radio  has  given  the  world  for  an 
audience. 

Two  fac^s  stand  cut  In  all  the  history  of 
alliances.  They  are  impermanent  and  shift- 
ing, they  are  designed  not  for  peace  but  war. 
To  give  examples  from  within  the  memory  of 
living  m.en.  Japan  and  Italy  were  our  allies 
in  the  First  World  War.  The  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  lasted  down  to  the  Washington  Dis- 
armament Conference  France  and  Britain. 
close  allies  in  the  First  World  War  worked 
at  such  cress  purpo,=es  between  two  wars  as 
to  encourairp  the  rise  of  Hit  er  to  military 
power  S'alin  was  the  qnasl-ally  of  Hitler 
unti.  the  latter  attacked  him,  and  Italy  was 
Hitler's  ally  until  popular  Italian  opposition 
to  the  war  and  the  signs  of  impending  Ger- 
man defeat  made  those  completely  unprin- 
clplot-  Italian  ru'.ers,  the  King  and  Marshal 
Badrglio    chanee  sides. 

Walter  Lippmann  argues  that  the  Monroe 
DDCtrine  was  tacitly  an  Anglo-American  al- 
liance and  as  such  long  and  successfully  dom- 
inated our  foreign  policy  He  either  ignores 
or  m'stakes  the  facts  which  were  that  Great 
Br;ra;ii  her.self  far  f)ftener  than  the  rest  of 
Europe  pu*^  toee'her  broke  or  threatened  to 
break  the  Mcnrop  Doctrine  by  territorial 
demands  on  Guatemala.  Argentina,  and 
Venezuela,  by  her  support,  for  a  time,  of 
M  iximilian's  venture  in  Mexico,  and  her  very 
con.'-iderablp  fid  to  the  secessionist  movement 
c'unr::;  our  C:v;l  War  Insofar  as  the  Men- 
roe  D'^ctrin='  did  work  out  as  an  Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance,  it  was  for  Great  Britain  as  a 
line  of  defense  for  Canada  and  a  bulwark 
against  the  expansion  of  her  Earopean  rivals. 

It  was.  like  all  alliances,  directed  against 
some  ac'ual  or  potential  enemy. 

That  i.s  why  alliances  can  never  work  posi- 
tively for  peace  They  are  based,  often  very 
cynically,  on  a  temporary  common  Interest, 
usually  a  common  hatred,  which  In  a  mutable 
world  i.s  subject  to  change  almost  without 
notice.  Even  in  the  midst  of  this  war  It  Is 
notorious  that  there  are  sharp  differences 
of  opinion  and  interest  among  the  major 
allies.  If  I  refer  to  those  differences  it  Is  not 
because  I  think  they  cannot  be  dealt  with 
and  certainly  not  because  I  attribute  perfec- 
tion to  my  own  country.  But  the  facts  must 
be  faced  Britain  wants  at  all  costs  to  her 
allies  to  keep  and  perhaps  Increase  her  em- 
pire Stalin  has  a  sounder  and  more  realistic 
approach  to  the  German  problem  than 
Me,•^sr.s.  Churchill  and  Roosevelt,  but  thus 
far  he  is  opposed  not  only  to  a  United  States 
of  Europe  but  to  any  strong  regional  federa- 
tion of  his  neighbors  such  as  most  Ameri- 
cans favor.  Russia  also  has  many  latent  or 
not  so  latent  territorial  quarrels  with  Poland 
and  Finland  in  Europe  and  China  In  Asia. 
It  is  not  likely,  moreover,  that  Stalin  has 
ever  forgiven  Chiang  Kai-shek  for  his  defec- 
tion from  Russian  overlordship  and  his 
slaughter  of  Chinese  Communists. 

Out  of  this  situation,  especially  after  the 
removal  of  the  German  and  Japanese  men- 
ace, there  will  scarcely  grow  any  enduring 
alliance,  much  less  a  nuclear  alliance  which 
will  automatically  develop  into  a  world  order. 
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What  alliances  there  will  be  will  be  of  the 
power  politics  variety  between  allies  who 
will  protect  each  others  imperial  Interests 
as  far  as  possible  at  the  expense  of  outsiders, 
and,  failing  that,  by  maneuvering  against 
each  other  for  power  and  advantage.  If 
America  plays  this  game,  she  will  be  the 
goat  because  we  Americans  have  nothing  to 
gain  except  fool's  gold  by  our  own  imperial- 
ism let  alone  by  underwriting  British  domin- 
ion over  India.  Malaya.  Burma,  Hong  Kong, 
and  most  of  Africa,  or  Stalin's  new  bound- 
aries at  the  expense  of  Finland  and  China. 
Our  prosperity  lies  in  the  development  of  our 
own  economy  here  at  home  and  a  normal, 
peaceful  trade  with  our  neighbors.  Our  best 
service  to  the  world  lies  in  the  development 
of  our  own  democracy  as  proof  that  democ- 
racy will  work.  And  that's  an  impossible 
task  If  we  are  to  play  the  ugly  game  of  In- 
ternatlonal  power  politics  with  our  money 
and  resources,  and  most  of  all  with  our  con- 
script sons  as  pawns  for  ambitious  rulers. 

Probably,  If  we  play  that  game  at  all,  we 
shall  tend  to  approximate  Clarence  Budlng- 
ton  Kelland's  appalling  scheme  for  a  series 
of  alliances  as  additional  protection  to  an 
America  which  will  make  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Its  lake,  acquire  Dakar  and  Casablanca  In 
Africa,  and  set  up  a  five-ocean  navy  and 
other  armaments  that  would  probably  cost  us 
125,000,000,000  a  year.  Our  allies  would  not 
allow  us  to  make  the  Pacific  our  lake.  Having 
annexed  Dakar  to  protect  America,  we  should 
then  have  to  annex  Africa  to  protect  Dakar. 
Mr.  Kelland's  scheme  would  Involve  such 
armaments  that  we  should  criish  ourselves 
much  as  the  ancient  dinosaurs  sacrificed 
brains  to  toughness  of  hide  and  skull.  Yet 
this  preposterous  plan  has  been  praised  as 
mprklng  the  conversion  of  a  former  Isolation- 
ist. 

But  some  of  you  will  say,  that  In  this  judg- 
ment of  an  Anglo-American  or  other  alliance, 
I  am  overlooking  the  solemn  protestations  of 
our  leaders  concerning  their  faith  In  the  "four 
freedoms"  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  for  the 
whole  world.  Well,  other  alliances  have  had 
equally  noble — and  equally  sincere — profes- 
sions. Listen  to  these  words  from  the  articles 
of  an  older  alliance:  "The  precepts  of  justice. 
Christian  charity  and  peace  •  •  •  must 
have  an  Irnmediate  Influence  on  the  councils 
of  princes,  and  guide  all  their  steps."  That 
the  monarchs  who  signed  the  document  woiUd 
accordingly  "remain  united  by  the  bonds  of  a 
true  and  Indissoluble  fraternity,"  and  "on 
all  occasions  and  In  all  places  lend  each  other 
aid  and  assistance"  while  "regarding  them- 
selves toward  their  subjects  and  armies  as 
fathers  of  families  '  and  as  "members  of  one 
and  the  same  Chr'-stian  nation." 

Perhaps  you  have  already  guessed  or  re- 
membered that  I  am  quoting  from  the  articles 
of  the  famous  Holy  Alliance  of  1816  between 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prus'ila,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Tills  alliance  also 
was  nuclear.  It  was  signed  In  the  end  by 
every  European  sovereign  except  the  Pope,  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  the  Frince  Regent  of 
Great  Britain.  As  a  diplomatic  alliance  It 
never  really  became  effective,  but  It  had 
mom!  force  as  an  agency  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  against  rising  liberal  movements 
for  almost  a  half  century.  No  words  chosen 
by  Messrs.  Churchill,  Stalin,  and  Roosevelt 
will  be  more  effective  than  the  eloquence  of 
the  monarchs  l"^  removing  the  curse  from  the 
principles  of  alliances. 

One  thing  and  one  thing  only  would  have 
rhade  Winston  Churchill's  strong  hint  of  al- 
liance In  his  Harvard  speech  acceptable. 
That  would  have  been  a  solemn  guaranty, 
first,  of  true  freedom  to  all  colonial  peoples 
with  the  setting  up  of  machinery  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  promise;  and,  second,  a  pledge 
that  to  the  benefits  of  this  Anglo-American 
alliance  every  people  would  be  admitted  who 
would  accept  the  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions necessary  for  lasting  peace.    No  such 


guaranties  were  in  Mr.  Churchill's  speech  or 
his  mind. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  difficulties  of  work- 
ing cut  a  world  confederation,  not  based  on 
vengeance  or  imperialism,  which  will  avoid 
the  dangers  of  a  police  force  alliance  on  one 
hand,  and  a  highly  centralized  world  state 
on  the  other.  But  such  a  confederation  of- 
fers fewer  difficulties  and  Infinitely  more  ad- 
vantages than  any  scheme  of  alliances.  If 
the  ba-'lc  principle  of  cooperation  for  peace 
with  all  peoples  can  be  adopted,  a  way  can 
be  found.  That  way  will  never  be  the  way 
of  power  politics  alliances  which  will  be  a 
literal  sentence  of  death  to  our  children  and 
their  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
erations. 

The  test  of  peace  will  be  the  emergence  of 
encush  cooperation  between  nations  to  per- 
mit them  to  abolish  universal  military  con- 
scription and  heavy  aggressive  armaments, 
and,  in  harmony,  turn  what  have  been  in- 
struments of  death  to  the  enrichment  of  life 
by  the  universal  destruction  of  poverty.  For 
this,  America  should  work.  And  If  her  ef- 
forts should  fall,  she  should  at  the  very  least 
refuse  to  underwrite  any  Imperial  deal  while 
she  develops  her  own  democracy  In  friendship 
toward  all  races  and  peoples. 


Ten  Points  of  Political  Principle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  KOBBS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me,  I  Invite  your  attention 
to  an  important  but  httle  known  speech 
made  by  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
the  Great  Commoner,  to  the  new  voters 
in  Baltimore,  Md..  on  AprU  24,  1915. 

The  political  wars  in  which  he  had  led 
partisan  armies  had  long  been  finished. 
The  heat  of  the  many  battles  had  been 
cooled  by  the  passing  winters,  and  he 
viewed  the  issues  with  a  poise  and  objec- 
tivity achieved  only  in  the  test  tubes  of 
the  laboratory  of  memory.  So  we  have 
here  the  distillation  of  his  political  phi- 
losophy on  the  subject  under  discussion. 
And  who  is  better  qualified  to  have  or  to 
enunciate  such  political  philosophy?  It 
was  bom  of  his  great  heart  and  mind, 
tested  in  the  fires  of  long  adverse  ex- 
perience, and  tempered  by  the  perspec- 
tive attained  with  years. 

If  ever  a  man  had  reason  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  voters,  that  man  was  the 
speaker.  Pew  have  ever  had  so  much 
cause  to  question  the  expressed  will  of 
the  majority:  none  other,  three  times, 
when  the  issue  was  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  Yet  he  stresses  the 
necessity  of  "absolute  acquiescence  in  the 
decision  of  the  majority"  and  declares 
"The  man  who  raises  his  hand  against 
the  carrying  out  of  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity is  a  traitor  of  the  institution  of  free 
government." 

So,  not  only  because  of  intrinsic  wis- 
dom, beauty  and  clarity  of  expression, 
and  timelessness  of  the  subject,  but  also 
because  of  the  brain,  the  character,  the 
experience,  and  the  example  of  him  who 
made  the  utterance,  do  we  well  to  "read, 


mark,  and  inwardly  digest"  the  philoso- 
phy set  forth  in  the  speech  from  which  I 

quote: 

We  need.  In  a  country  like  ours,  to  have 
brought  home  to  the  citizens  the  fact,  the 
important  and  Impressive  fact,  that  citizen- 
ship carries  obligations  as  well  as  privileges. 
And  at  no  time  can  the  lessons  needed  bo 
stated  with  more  propriety  than  when  one 
speaks  to  Jiose  upon  the  very  threshold  of 
a  citizen's  career. 

I  would  describe  political  success  as  the 
conjunction  of  preparedness  and  opportunity. 
The  preparedness  Is  wholly  In  the  hands  of 
the  citizen;  the  opportunity  Is  a  thing  about 
which  many  have  to  be  consulted.  But  In 
the  smaller  areas  the  question  of  politics  does 
not  have  full  control.  As  we  come  to  the 
questions  nearer  home  we  are  less  and  less 
disposed  to  be  governed  by  a  man's  position 
on  national  questions. 

A  century  and  a  third  ago  certain  truths 
were  presented  which  were  self-evident. 
They  wen  not  always  accepted  then,  even 
when  proof  was  given.  They  can  be  repeated 
today  with  ever  greater  confidence.  Popular 
government  Is  making  its  majestic  march 
around  the  world.  Some  of  you  here  may 
think  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  not 
moving  toward  that  Ideal.  If  there  are  any 
of  ycm  who  think  that  there  is  an  Interrup- 
tion now  I  would  say  to  you  that  the  march 
of  humanity  is  not  an  uninterrupted  march. 
We  do  not  march  off  so  many  mUee  a  day. 
There  may  be  times  when  we  may  seem  to 
be  marching  backward. 

We  are  told  that  a  monarchlal  government 
is  the  strongest;  that  an  aristocracy  is  the 
wisest,  and  that  a  democracy  is  the  most 
just.  If  this  were  true,  I  would  still  prefer 
the  democracy,  for  what  is  wiser  or  stronger 
than  Justice?  The  democracy  Is  the  strong- 
est because  It  dares,  discarding  the  Instru- 
ments of  terror,  to  build  Its  citadel  In  the 
hearts  of  men. 

Popular  government  is  growing.  Take  your 
stand  on  the  side  of  It,  young  man.  If  neces- 
sary, wait.    Tomorrow  is  yours. 

Absolute  acquiescence  In  the  decisions  of 
the  majority  Is,  as  Jefferson  declares,  the 
vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which  there 
Is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle 
an  Immediate  parent  of  despotism.  New 
voters,  let  me  urge  upon  you  to  remember  this 
vital  principle  of  republics — acquiescence  In 
the  will  of  the  majority.  The  man  who  raises 
his  hand  against  the  carrying  out  of  the  will 
of  the  majority  Is  a  traitor  of  the  institution 
of  free  government.  And  the  man  who  en- 
gages In  conspiracies  to  prevent  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  people's  will  is  a  near  relative  to 
the  man  who  resists  the  will  of  the  people 
when  it  Is  expressed. 

There  Is  no  doctrine  of  a  political  char- 
acter that  needs  more  to  be  emphasized  in 
a  country  like  ours  than  respect  for  the  will 
of  thf'  majority.  Does  it  mean  that  the  ma- 
jority is  always  right?  I  could  uot  admit 
that.  For  right  does  not  vacillate  as  ma- 
jorities sometimes  do.  I  could  not  admit 
that  the  majority  is  always  right  without 
admitting  that  that  which  is  right  today 
may  be  wrong  tomorrow. 

No;  I  do  not  say  that  the  majority  is  always 
right.  I  do  not  say  that  the  majority  will 
make  no  mistakes.  But  the  theory  of  free 
government  is  that  the  majority  have  a  right 
to  make  mistakes  and  that  no  few  have  a 
God -given  right  to  make  mistakes  for  th« 
rest  of  the  people.  You  cannot  escape  mis- 
takes by  departing  from  the  theory  of  popu- 
lar government.  In  monarchies,  unlimited 
monarchies,  the  king  makes  mistakes  for  the 
rest  of  the  people,  and  history  shows  that 
kings  have"  lived  fuUy  up  to  their  oppor- 
tunities In  aristocracies  the  few  make  mis- 
takes for  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  some- 
times the  few  find  it  so  profitable  to  make 
mistakes  for  the  rest  of  the  people  that  it  U 
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diflBcult  to  get  therrt  to  correct  the  mistakes 
tiiey  have  made  But  the  people  will  laever 
Inieiitioiially  make  a  mistake,  for  It  never 
pays  thp  people  to  make  a  mistake,  and 
vhen  they  fnid  they  have  made  one,  they 
correct  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Baltimore  Sun.  in  its  article  that 
appeared  the  next  day,  says  of  the 
speech: 

He  condemned  the  idea  that  politics  Is 
contammaling,  condemned  those  who  advise 
young  men  to  avoid  politics,  and  coi\demned 
thobe  who,  holding  to  the  right,  hesitate  to 
battle  fur  it 

In  this  article  Mr.  Bryan  is  quoted  as 
having  said: 

Yuu  say  that  you  will  not  go  into  a  caucus 
and  fight  for  the  right  because  you  will  oe 
Voted  down.  I  say  to  you  that  you  lack 
Xaith  If  you  have  the  faith  you  should  have, 
you  would  dare  to  put  to  the  test  the  power 
of  one  honest  man  among  dishonest  men. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Bryan 
gave  these  10  points  of  political  principle: 

1.  The  social  ideal  toward  which  the  world 
Is  moving  requires  that  human  institutions 
shall  approximate  toward  the  divine  meas- 
ure of  rewards,  and  this  can  only  be  realized 
When  each  individual  Is  able  to  draw  from 
society  a  reward  proportionate  to  his  con- 
tribution to  society. 

2.  The  form  of  government  which  gives  the 
be^t  assurance  cf  attaining  to  this  ideal  is 
tiie  form  in  which  the  people  rule — a  govern- 
ment deriving  its  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 

3.  The  chief  duty  of  governments,  Insofar 
as  they  are  coercive,  is  to  restrain  those  who 
would  interfere  with  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  individual,  among  which  are  the  right  to 
lile.  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  and  the  right  to  worship 
Cod  accoidiiig  to  the  dictates  of  one's  con- 
science. 

4.  Insofar  as  governments  are  cooperative, 
they  approach  perfection  in  proportion  as 
they  adjust  with  Justice  the  Joint  burdens 
which  it  is  necessary  to  impose  and  distribute 
With  equity  the  incidental  benefits  which 
come  from  the  disbursement  of  the  money 
raised  by  taxation. 

5.  Absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decision  of 
the  majority  is,  as  Jefferson  declares,  "The 
vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which  is  no 
appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and 
Immediate  parent  of  despotism." 

6.  As  acquiescence  in  the  existence  of  a 
wrong  Is  not  to  be  expected  among  an  intel- 
ligent people  entrusted  with  participation  In 
gove««ment,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  reform  every 
abuse  of  government  and  to  eradicate  every 
evU  in  government,  remembering  that  abuses 
and  evils  are  more  easily  corrected  in  their 
beginning  than  when  they  have  become  fully 
established. 

7.  In  his  Incomparable  speech  at  Gettys- 
burg President  Lincoln  appealed  to  his  coun- 
trymen to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  un- 
finished task  that  lay  before  them;  that  a 
•government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  might  not  perish  from  the 
earth."  That  task  is  still  unfinished,  and  it 
is  the  duty  o*  every  citizen  to  carefully  study 
the  principles  of  government,  the  methods  of 
government,  and  issues  as  they  arise,  and 
then  give  to  his  country  the  benefit  of  his 
Judgment  and  his  conscience.  To  this  end 
he  should  not  only  express  himself  at  elec- 
tions but  faithfully  attend  primaries  and 
conventions  where  candidates  are  chosen  and 
policies  enunciated. 

8.  The  government  being  the  peoples  busi- 
ness, it  necessarily  follows  that  its  opera- 
tions should  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  public 
View.    Publicity  is  therefore  as  essential  to 


honest  administration  as  freedom  of  speech 
Is  to  representative  government.  "Equal 
rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none"  is 
the  maxim  which  should  control  in  all  de- 
partments of  government. 

9.  Each  individual  finds  his  greatest  secu- 
rity In  the  intelligence  and  happiness  of  his 
fellows,  the  welfare  of  each  being  the  concern 
of  all,  and  he  should,  therefore,  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  improve  conditions  and  to 
elevate  the  level  upon  which  all  stand 

10.  While  scrupulously  careful  to  live  up 
to  his  responsibilities,  the  citizen  should  never 
forget  that  the  larger  part  of  every  humuu 
life  is  lived  outside  of  the  domain  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  lie  renders  the  largest  service 
to  others  when  he  brings  himself  into  har- 
mony with  the  law  of  God,  who  has  made 
service  the  meastire  of  greatness. 
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OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  an  exce.lent  series  of  four 
articleo  by  Mr.  Robert  Lasch  entitled, 
"Towards  Security,"  analyzing  S.  1161, 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Murray]  and  myself  in  the 
Senate  and  by  Representative  Dingell 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
articles  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Chicago  Sun,  October  1-4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tow.\RD  ScctmrrY 

(By  Robert  Lasch) 

I 

A  single  social  Insurance  system,  wuh  a 
single  set  of  bocks  and  a  single  pay-rcll  tax. 
b.'-oadened  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
covered  and  expanded  as  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
tection offered— this  is  the  objective  of  the 
Wagner-Dingell  bill,  loosely  called  the 
"American  Beveridge  plan."  now  before  Con- 
gress. The  bill  Is  based  upon  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Social  Security  Board.  It  may 
become  a  major  issue  in  Congress  this  winter. 
So  let's  have  a  look  at  it. 

Under  present  legislation,  about  2  000  OCO 
needy  persons  over  65  receive  public  as.'^ist- 
ance,  or  "pensions,"  the  cost  of  which  L«5  borne 
about  5(^50  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  cut  of  general  tax  revenues.  These 
payments  range  from  an  average  of  $8  30  a 
month  In  Arkansas  to  $36.47  in  California 
($26.42  In  Illinois) .  The  national  averagf  for 
1942  worked  cut  at  $21.83. 

SIX    HUNDRED     AND     EIGHTY-SIX    THOt'SAND     GET 
PAYMENTS 

That's  not  much  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  Public  aid  of  this  sort  was  an  emerg- 
ency mea.sure,  born  of  the  great  depression. 
The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  while  provid- 
ing this  Immediate  aid.  undertook  also  to 
set  up  a  long-range  plan  cf  old  age  retirement 
benefits  which,  once  It  get  going,  might 
eliminate  the  need  for  much  public  assist- 
ance of  the  charity  type. 

The  act  established  the  social  Insurance 
principle  that  workers  and  employers  to- 
gether should  contribute  to  a  fund  from 
which  the  worker,  after  retiring  at  65.  would    J 


b"  p.iid  an  annirt;-  sufficient  to  keep  him  and 
his  wife  during  their  last  years.  Amendments 
tu  the  act  in  1939  provided  that  at  some  fu- 
ture date  the  Federal  Government  should  be- 
come a  third  contributor  to  the  fund. 

Annuities  now  being  paid  are  relatively 
sTinll  for  the  system  is  still  young  Last 
jDiip.  monthly  payments  totaling  $13,600,000 
went  to  686  000  beneficiaries.  Almost  that 
many  other  persons  were  eligible  to  receive 
bei.cfiis.  but  had  gone  on  working  because 
of  the  war.  Whrn  these  people  retire  they, 
toe,  will  receive  monthly  checks,  the  amount 
dppeudmg  upon  average  wages  and  the  length 
of  tune  each  person  worked  In  covered 
employment. 

Tod?.y  the  worker  pays  for  his  retirement 
benrfits  a  tax  of  1  percent  on  wages  under 
53.000  a  year  (none  on  wages  over  that 
aniount).  The  employer  pays  a  like  sum. 
For  a  man  earning  $35  a  week,  the  tax  in 
each  case  Is  35  cents  a  week.  A  man  earning 
more  than  $57  a  week  pays  1  percent  of  his 
wages  until  he  has  received  $3,000  for  the 
year,  when  the  tax  stops.  Nobody's  tax  av- 
erages more  than  57  cents  a  week  at  present. 

EIGHTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  A   MONTH  LIMIT 

Under  existing  legislation  the  tax  will  go 
to  2  percent  next  January  1.  Senator  Wag- 
NtR  proposps  to  raise  It.  instead,  to  6  percent. 
Thus  a  man  earning  $35  a  week  would  pay 
$2  10  a  week.  The  maximum  payable  by  any- 
body would  be  $180  a  year,  or  an  average  of 
$3  46  a  week.  Employers  would  duplicate 
these  payments,  and  the  resulting  fund,  to 
which  the  Government  wou'd  also  contribute 
eventually,  would  finance  not  only  retire- 
ment annuities,  but  also  unemployment  com- 
ptnsation,  disa'oihty  and  maternity  benefits, 
ar.d  a  complete  system  of  medical  care— all 
in  one  basket. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  retirement  bene- 
fits are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $85  a 
month.  The  Wagner  bill  would  increase 
them  all  along  the  line  from  $5  to  $20  a 
month,  setting  a  minimum  of  $20  a  month 
'S30  for  a  man  and  a  wife),  and  a  maximum 
of  $120  or  .'  /  percent  of  the  person's  average 
monthly  wage  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
man  who  averaged  $40  a  week  for  20  years 
would  earn  a  lue  annuity  after  65  of  $72 
a  n.omh,  or  $108  if  his  wife  were  hvlng, 
AImo.st  everybody  who  had  worked  steadily 
through  his  best  years  could  count  ou  a  rea- 
sonable retirement  income. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  bring  into  the 
fold  some  15. 000. COO  persons  now  excluded 
from  coverage — farm  workers,  domestic  ser- 
v.mts,  employees  of  nonprofit  institutions, 
and  sell -employed  farmers,  professional  men, 
and  .'^mall  hu-liie.s.smcn.  The  original  act  ex- 
cluded these  people  mainly  because  of  diffi- 
culties in  collecting  their  contribution^  and 
maintaining  their  records.  Seven  years  of 
experience  have  convinced  the  Social  Security 
Board  that  they  can  new  be  brought  within 
the  system. 

II 

Forty-eight  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Alaska,  and  Hawaii  now  have  unem- 
ployment com.pensation  systems  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Senator  Wagner's  bill 
for  expansion  of  the  social  security  system 
\vi;u!d  merge  all  cf  these  into  a  single  na- 
tional fund  paying  more  benefits  longer  to 
m  re  workers. 

The  Idea  of  unemployment  compensation 
is  to  provide  a  continued,  though  reduced, 
income  for  a  limited  period  when  a  worker 
loses  his  job.  Under  present  legislation,  em- 
ploye.s  pay  a  State  tax  averaging  2  1  percent 
of  each  worker's  wages  under  $3,000  a  year. 
(In  IllKiois.  the  tax  this  year  is  1.2  percent.) 
The  money  goes  into  a  State  fund  from  which 
are  paid  benefits  to  tho=e  Insured  workers 
who  lose  their  Jobs.  Illinois  benefits  now 
averape  $15  55.  and  are  pa;d  for  a  maximum 
of  16  weeks. 
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V.■H^T    OF    PCSTWAR    ERA'' 

Eo  far  mof t  of  the  State  funds  have  worked 
out  all  right,  but  they  have  had  to  face  no 
widespread,  major  unemployment  crisis.  At 
the  peak,  in  June  1940.  benefits  of  more  than 
$53  000, OCO  a  month  were  being  paid  through- 
cut  the  country  to  1,2C0,C00  workers.  In  June 
of  this  year  payments  had  dropped  to  $6  COO  - 
000  for  100.000  of  the  40.000  000  covered 
workers.  Becau.se  of  high  employment,  re- 
serve funds  for  future  benefits  are  well  heeled 
at  the  monvent. 

But  what  of  the  post-war  period,  when 
millions  wiU  be  changing  Jobs  or  unem- 
ployed while  plants  shift  over  to  p>eacetime 
prociurtion?  The  Social  Security  Board  says 
the  best  way  to  meet  that  situation  is  to 
consolidate  the  51  separate  funds,  with  a 
uniform  tax  and  more  satisfactory  benefits. 
Binep  the  risk  of  unemployment  varied  wid?ly 
by  States,  some  funds  may  now  be  excessive 
and  others  inadequate.  Although  the  fund 
as  a  whole  is  increa.sing  rapidlv.  says  the 
Board,  "the  reserves  of  some  States  would 
be  threatened  with  insolvency  under  strains 
which  must  be  anticipated  in  post-war 
years." 

To  the  worker,  a  single  system  would  guar- 
antee uniformity  of  benefits,  whereas  he  now 
might  receive  $11  a  week  in  one  State  and 
$17  in  another.  To  the  emi^loyer.  federaliza- 
tion would  guarantee  equality"  of  cempensa- 
tlon  costs  Ix't'veen  himself  and  competitors 
in  ether  States.  A.":  with  many  forms  of  Ipbor 
legi-slation.  competition  among  the  States  to 
attract  itidustries  exerts  a  downward  pressure 
on  ccm.peiisation  standaids. 

BETTER    PROTECTION 

Instead  of  paying  an  average  of  2  1  per- 
cent of  his  pay  rolls  below  $3,000.  plus  1 
percent  fur  old-r^e  retirement— which  be- 
come 2  percent  next  January— the  employer 
under  the  Wa.rjner  bill  would  pav  a  blanket 
tax  of  6  percent.  The  worker  would  pay  the 
same  amount,  com.pared  wnh  the  1  percent 
he  now  pays  for  rcilrrment.  which  becomes 
2  percent  in  January.  Thus  the  employer's 
tax  would  be  raised  an  averaG:e  of  1.9  percent, 
the  v.orkers  4  percent,  beyond  levels  pro- 
vided by  existing  leftislation. 

In  addition  to  higher  retirement  benefits, 
durability  benefits,  maternity  benefits,  and 
medical  care,  the  worker  would  get  for  his 
money  belter  protection  n;:ainst  unempley- 
ment.  For  example,  benefits  for  a  $35-a- 
week  man  with  a  wife  and  three  children 
would  run  $28  a  week,  and  continue  for  a 
maximum  of  24  weeks,  or  52  weeks  if  funds 
are  found  to  bo  sufficient. 

The  worker  would  also  get  the  help  ol  a 
nation?!  employment  .<;ervice  in  finding  a  Job. 
He  would  be  required  to  register  with  the 
service,  report  regularly,  and  accept  suitable 
work  if  found.     As  a  condition  of  receiving 

Erolo!;gcd   benefi^ts  the  board  might  require 
Im   to   undergo  retraining  for   a   new   tvne 
ff  Job. 

As  with  old-Rge  insurance,  the  bill  extends 
the  coveiage  of  unemployment  compensation 
to  large  groups  now  excluded,  such  as  stamen, 
farm  workers,  domestic  servants,  employees 
cf  nonprofit  Institutions,  All  employers  cf 
one  or  more  persons  would  be  brought  Into 
the  .system,  wheieas  many  Siates  now  cover 
only  employers  of  eight  or  more  (in  Illinois, 
six  or  more ) . 

Ill 

On  the  assumption  that  good  health  and 
loss  of  income  throut^h  p'^cr  health  are  the 
proper  concern  of  a  SL>cial  Security  program, 
the  V.'agr.er-Dingoll  bill  goes  far  beyond  pies- 
ent  legiilatiun  In  th?  s{-hcre  of  medical  c.»re. 
You  will  hear  a  lot  about  socialized  medicine 
vhen  the  measure  comes  up  for  debate. 

In   addition   to   IncreaslT^g   and    extending* 
benefit.s  for  retirement   and  unemployment. 
the  bill  provides  new  bpneftts  for  temporary 
and     permanent    di.s^ability     and     maternity 
lea\e. 
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MEDICAL.  HOSPITAL  AID 

If  an  insured  woiker  became  perm.anently 
di^.ibled  and  urable  to  work,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  b'-ncfits  substantially  the  same  as 
tliose  received  on  rctiiement  at  65.  If  he 
suffered  a  temporary  disability,  he  would 
draw  benefits  for  a  limited  period  compa- 
rable to  those  paid  during  unemplovment.  A 
m.arried  woman  worker  would  receive  bene- 
fits nt  the  same  rate  for  12  weeks  while  hav- 
ing a  baby.  All  these  payments  would  ccme 
from  the  s.mie  fund,  to  which  the  worker 
and  cm.plcyer  would  each  contribute  6  per- 
cent of  annual  wages  under  $3,000. 

A  more  drastic  c:ej)arture  from  familiar 
forms  is  the  biir&  broud  program  of  medical 
and  hospital  insuiancc,  to  be  set  up  by  the 
United  States  Surgeon  General  and  the  Social 
Security  Board  In  consultation  with  an  ad- 
visory council  of  16  doctors  nominated  by 
professional  societies. 

This  plan  calls  for  establishment  of  social- 
security  medical  panels  in  each  community. 
Individual  doctors  being  free  to  Join  the 
panels  cr  not.  WTien  an  insured  worker 
needed  medical  care  for  himself  or  family,  he 
Ci  uld  go  to  any  doctor  on  the  panel,  and  the 
Sec  al  Security  Beard  would   pay  his  bill. 

Panel  doctors  would  have  the  right  to  ac- 
cept cr  refuse  individual  patients,  to  choose 
wncther  to  be  paid  by  fee  or  salary,  and  to 
carry  on  regular  private  practice  in' addition 
to  tl:eir  work  for  the  E  j.^rd.  Specialists 
w,uld  be  supplied  by  the  E.iard  en  recom- 
mendation cf  the  general  practitioner,  the 
p.iticiit  in  tills  case  bcuig  required  to  accept 
the  Board's  choice.  In  ca.=  e  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, the  Beard  would  pay  $3  to  $6  a  day  hos- 
pital expense,  up  to  a  niaximum  ol  30  days. 

FEE  FOR   FIRST   CALL 

N-cessarily.  the  bill  sketches  only  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  plan,  giving  the  Board  power 
to  modify  and  adapt  it  ns  experience  indi- 
cated. To  p.-event  abuses,  for  example,  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  require  payment  of 
a  fee  by  the  worker  for  the  doctor's  first  call 
cr  to  limit  the  number  of  calls  a  worker  m*ght 
rerc.ve  "on  the  cuff."  No  payment  is  included 
for  home  medicines,  priva'^e  hospital  rooms. 
or  any  care  receivable  under  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws.  Dental  and  nursing  care  are 
also  excluded;  but  the  l^ill  provides  that 
these  subjects  be  studied  by  the  Board  and 
legislation   recommended   within   two   years. 

Senator  Wagner  emphasizes  his  intention 
to  safeguard  freedom  of  medical  practice. 
He  says  the  scheme  does  not  disturb  existing 
arrangements  for  choosing  a  doctor  and  ob- 
taining medical  care  except  to  provide  for 
payment  from  the  insurar.ce  system.  In 
practice,  many  doctors  would  probably  com- 
bine work  for  the  social-security  panels  with 
care  cf  their  own  patients,  while  others,  par- 
ticularly young  men  not  yet  established, 
might  choose  to  do  all  of  their  work  for  the 
panels  on  salary.  The  geneial  Intention  is 
not  to  displace  the  present  system,  but  to 
guarantee  every  Insured  worker  and  his  fam- 
ily of  a  certain  minimum  of  medical  care 
financed  by  contributions  to  the  social-se- 
curity fund. 

One-fourth  cf  the  entire  social-security 
contributions  would  be  set  aside  to  meet 
costs  of  medical-hospual  insurance,  the  re- 
maining three-fourths  financing  retirement, 
unemployment,  disability,  and  maternity 
benefits. 

IV 

What  would  It  cast?  That  question  is 
frequently  asked  afjout  the  expanded  Social 
.Security  System  proposed  by  the  V/agner- 
Diiigei:  bill.  Many  reactionaries  do  not  stay 
for  an  answer;  they  are  sure  the  cost  would 
be  too  much,  no  matter  what  it  were. 

Looked  at  from  the  individual's  point  of 
view,  costs  are  best  measured  by  the  pay-roll 
taxes  to  be  paid.  Under  existing  legislation 
th^sc  t:\y.>'s.  beginning  next  January,  will 
a\erage  4.1  percent  for  the  employer  and  2 


percent  for  the  worker,  levied  against  that 
portion  of  each  man's  wages  belo  7  $3,000. 
The  Wagner-Dingell  bill  rp-.s-'s  the  contribu- 
tion rate  to  6  percent  for  both  the  employer 
and  the  worker. 

three  dollars  and  FORTY-SIX  CENTS   MAXIMUM 

Thus  a  worker  earning  $35  a  week  will 
pay  60  cents  a  week  next  year  under  existing 
legislation;  under  the  Wagner-Dingell  bill 
he  would  pay  $180  a  week.  A  man  earning 
$50  %  week  now  pays  $1;  und3r  this  bill.  $3. 
Anybody  earning  more  than  $57  a  week  new 
pays  $1  15;  under  this  bill  he  would  pay  an 
average  of  $3  46.  the  maximum.  Employeis 
would  pay  a  like  amount  for  each  worker. 
Self-employed  persons  would  pay  7  percent 
of  the  fair  value  of  their  services  below 
$3,000. 

Anybody  who  has  studied  the  benefits 
which  this  tax  buys — retirement,  unemploy- 
ment, duability.  and  medical  care — will 
agree  that  at  this  price  they  are  a  bargain. 

At  some  time  In  the  future.  Government 
contributions  may  be  required  in  addition 
to  those  made  by  workers  and  employers. 
That  holds  true  cf  existing  legislation,  not 
only  of  the  Wagner-Dingell  bill.  Senator 
Wagner  declares  that  the  Government  crn- 
trlbution,  payable  from  general  taxation, 
would  not  begin  for  10  or  perhaps  15  years 
ai)d  would  never  amount  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  cost. 

And  what  about  total  cost?  The  best  way 
to  figure  it  is  to  estimate  future  obligations 
on  the  basis  of  reasonable  forecasts  of  ix)p- 
ulatlon  and  employment  trends.  R  Clyde 
White,  professor  of  social  service  admin:s- 
tration  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  made 
such  an  estimate  for  the  Chicago  Sun.  As- 
suming full  employment  with  an  effective 
labor  force  of  57.000.000  (compared  with  52.- 
000,000  in  1940)  and  making  various  othtr 
fair  assumptions  as  to  population  trends, 
Pi-ofessor  White  estimates  that  in  1D55  the 
probable  costs  ol  the  Wagner  bill  would  be 
as  follows: 

Old-ace  and  permanent-disa- 
bility  benefits $2,859,503,000 

Unemployment  compensation 
and     temporary     disability 

benefits 1.466.300.030 

Medical   care 2.535.000,000 

Public   assistance 1,049,760,000 

Administration 537,  556,  000 


Total 8,  448,  119,  000 

These  figures  may  be  high,  for  Profesccr 
White  has  tried  to  hit  upon  a  maximum  rath- 
er than  a  minimum  estimate.  Assuming 
fairly  full  employment  in  1955,  his  figures 
show  that  the  entire  cost  of  benefits  In  that 
year  would  be  met  from  pay-roll  contribu- 
tions, with  something  like  $1,800,000,000  left 
over  to  m.eet  futuie  obligations.  The  on'y 
po.ssibIe  deficit,  says  Professor  White,  would 
be  in  the  medical  care  budget;  he  suggests 
as  a  remedy  an  amendment  providing  a  di- 
rect Government  contribution  for  medical 
care. 

WE    CAN    STAND   THE   COST 

So  it  looks  as  if  the  Wagner-Dingell  bill 
will  be  perfectly  feasible  for  a  period  going 
well  beyond  1955.  Costs  will  vary  as  incomeB. 
employment,  and  other  factors  vary,  but  a 
reasonable  estimate  on  the  basis  of  figures 
supplied  by  Professor  White  and  Senator 
Wagner  Ls  that  the  maximum  cost  in  any 
foreseeable  year  (some  time  after  1955) 
would    be   around   $12,000,000,000. 

Can  we  stand  a  social  security  cost  begin- 
ning at,  say.  one  billion  immediately  after 
the  war.  rising  to  perhaps  seven  or  eight 
billion  in  1955  and  to  a  maximum  of  twelve 
billion  at  seme  date  beyond  that?  The  plain 
answer  is  that  we  can.  For  scclal  security 
costs  are  not  net  deductions  from  the  na- 
tional product.  They  do  not  represent  a 
dead  weight  on  the  national  Income,  as  so 
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many  short-sighted  conservatives  pretend, 
fcerause  th^y  tiieniaelves  represent  income  to 
tne  beneliciaries. 

1-1  ve  or  eighc  cr  twelve  billion  dollars  ccl- 
Iccted  ftom  the  working  population  means 
five  cr  eight  or  twelve  billion  dollars  dis- 
tributed tn  those  who  for  seme  reason  are  not 
vrk:n;:;  it  Is  ppont  by  them  to  buy  tho 
tU5Tenar.ce  whrse  creation  keeps  the  wcrklr.g 
P'  f.ulaticn  at  wrrk.  In  short,  social  security 
clr,cs  not  reduce  the  national  Income;  It  dees 
pff'-ct  its  di.?'.ribut;on.  A  national  Income  of 
120  billion  after  the  war  can  well  support  a 
rodi'-tributton  of  five  or  six  billion,  particu- 
larly when  this  Ave  or  .ei.i  billion  helps  to  keep 
the  total  up  there  at  120. 

Conservative  estimates  show  that  10  years 
of  depression  in  the  30"s  cost  America  $282,- 
000  000 .COO  in  lest  income — income  which 
would  have  been  produced  had  our  men  and 
plants  been  fully  employed.  The  cost  of 
social  security  can  be  fiilly  met  by  preventing 
the  scandalous  social  waste  of  unemployment 
and  social  security  benefits  will  play  a  large 
part  In  preventing  It. 


Address  by  Leoa  Todd  at  Natioaal  Food 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  short 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Leon  Todd,  of 
the  National  Poultry  Defense  Commit- 
tee, Trenton.  N.  J.,  before  the  National 
Pood  Conference  of  Consumers  and 
Producers,  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Sep- 
tember 16-17,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poultry  and  egg  producers  of  the  United 
States  have  been  asked  to  take  an  important 
part  in  our  war  food  program  through  in- 
creasing production  of  these  products  for 
greater  civilian  consumption,  for  our  armed 
forces  and  for  lend-lease.  This  Industry  has 
grown  up  to  become  a  $2,000,000,000  enter- 
prise, second  only  to  dairy  products  in  na- 
tional  Importance. 

This  Industry  has  been  commercialized  on 
mar/  farms,  and  In  addition,  the  poultry 
Cock  has  been  given  a  more  Important  place 
on  our  vast  number  of  gensral  farms.  E?g 
and  poultry  meat  producers  have  met  every 
production  goal  established  for  them.  This 
Las  beta  done  under  difficult  circumstances 
as  to  feed  supplies,  labor  shortages  and  price 
Interferences. 

It  Is  fully  recognized  by  egg  and  poultry 
producers  that  seme  govermnent  regulation 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  war  ef- 
forts: however,  it  has  been  disappointing  that 
tills  industry,  like  most  others,  was  not  given 
the  Job  cf  helping  to  plan  these  regulations 
In  a  rational  manner.  We  have  served  on 
Government  advisory  ccramiitici  which  were 
tot  Uken  ser.cu.'^ly  an  sh-^wn  by  rrpjulallons 
%hlch  followed  the  as«ein'..>iy  of  such  com- 
tolttces. 

Wt  are  plraf>efl  to  have  In  tl-.c  imklrn.  how- 
ever a  national  orf,nr,.7.i  'i<ii  -..n  h.  whi-n 
|«4fUcu<l,  »itl  iitciuce  mil  m4;or  p«>uitr]r  and 


er^  grcurs  of  the  country,  from  producer  to 
and   Including  di5tributors. 

We  believe  such  cvcr-all  bodies  are  essen- 
tial to  speak  for  an  entire  food-prcciucir.g 
Industry.  This  becomes  all  the  more  im- 
portant when  we  study  one  of  the  prcpo.scd 
1944  farm  and  food  prcgiams  which  has 
never  been  announced  in  its  entirety.  It 
Included — 

1.  Complete  Government  contracts  cover- 
ing everything  the  farmer  prrduccs. 

2.  Complete  Government  purchase  of  these 
products. 

3.  Resale  of  those  products  at  lower  than 
cost  prices. 

4.  Advance  loans  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  products  to  be  produced. 

This  Is  not  an  accumulation  of  impres- 
sions; we  saw  the  document  and  we  have  a 
deep  conviction  that  such  a  plan  has  no 
place  in  American  agriculture. 

rEED   STTPPUES 

The  present  rates  of  production  of  ectfs 
and  poultry  meat  cannot  be  maintained  be- 
cause of  the  policy  on  feed  prices  and  di?- 
tribution.  The  celling  of  $1.06  Chicago  base 
for  corn  actually  Increases  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing eggs,  poultry  meat,  and  milk,  etc. 

The  fundamental  fact  Is  that  low  ceilings 
keep  the  feedstuffs  near  the  vicinity  of 
production  and  therefore  many  thousands 
of  producers  have  had  to  use  substitute  In- 
gredients which  are  both  higher  in  price 
and  less  efficient.  All  of  this  can  lead  to 
decreased  production  for  1944. 

The  p'ju'.try  industry  has  offered  to  as- 
sume its  reasonable  share  of  any  necessary 
liquidation,  provided  a  sound  and  equitable 
national  policy  on  feed  supplies  Is  estab- 
lished. A  disorderly  liquidation  of  our  farm 
animals  would  be  disastrous  to  the  war  focd 
program.  It  would  Jeopardize  the  supply  of 
foods  which  are  of  critical  importance  in 
maintaining  a  balanced  diet. 

There  are  thoseT  who  would  have  the  Gov- 
ernment parcel  out  all  feedstuffs.  This 
would  create  complete  regimentation  of  the 
feed  industry  and  we  believe  many  of  our 
producing  plants  throughout  the  country 
would  not  be  In  full  operation. 

This  industry  has  approached  both  gov- 
ernmental officials  and  Congress  for: 

1.  Adjustments  in  corn  prices  and  the 
price  relationships  associated  therewith. 

2.  That  larger  quantities  of  animal  pro- 
teins be  imported  from  Snuth  America.  We 
have  used  vegetable  protein  feeds,  much  of 
which  will  not  move  av/ay  from  livestock 
feeding  areas. 

3.  That  boat  space  be  allotted  for  the 
movement  cf  substitute  grains  from  Canada. 
This  requires  fast  action  bL-'fore  lake  ship- 
ments are  curtailed  for  the  v,lnter. 

4.  That  the  feed  Industry  be  permitted  to 
retain  Its  present  manpower. 

5.  It  is  extremely  Important  that  programs 
and  policies  for  our  industry  be  developed 
and  announced  as  soon  as  possible. 

PRICI  CONTROL 

Let  us  first  anal3rze  the  feed  situation 
from  the  egg  and  poultry  meat  producers 
viewpoint. 

The  consumer  is  our  customer.  We  have 
spent  much  time,  effort,  and  money  In  the 
past  25  years  to  give  the  consumer  a  better 
product  thicugh  breeding,  care  cf  the  pr-^d- 
uct  on  the  farm,  and  through  mere  tu.ciKut 
distribution.  Unfortunately,  and  quite  be- 
yond our  ability  to  understand,  thpre  are 
some  persons  who  would  blame  th-  fanner 
for  shortages  and  for  creatUig  so-cai.'ed  in- 
flaMon. 

Tlie  actual  figures  do  nf)t  rccii'.-  tlie  firm- 
er  cf  causing  Inflation.  F.r.m  mt  «  -  19t2 
ti.e  rise  in  Dm  national  incoinj  wui  ^tj.' 
G(A).UJfiW. 
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These  data  substantiate  the  fact  a  given 
qu.iii'.ity  cf  food  today  takes  a  smaller  pro- 
p'  I'lon  of  the  pay  check  of  the  average  cc.n- 
sumer  than  at  any  time  since  records  became 
available.  We  are  an.xious  that  our  pro- 
ducers and  the  consumer  liave  a  better  un- 
derstandme  on   tins  point. 

At  pre5«'iit  retail  prices  tlie  cost  of  a  stand- 
ard food  budget  tal;e3  IG  percent  of  the  aver- 
age per  capita  inco^ne,  tlie  lowest  figure  for 
any  period  in  the  last  30  years  for  which 
data  are  available,  and  substantially  lower 
than  the  range  of  24  to  31  percent  during 
World  War  No.  1. 

Tlais  Industry  had  one  roll-back  on  several 
cla&ses  of  p<.juitry  meat  and  one  on  eggs. 
In  spite  of  this,  it  is  often  proposed  to  give 
prL>ciucers  a  subsidy  payment. 

As  a  solu:ion  of  our  Industry  problems 
as  well  as  of  the  Inflation  problem  sub- 
sidies fail  for  several  reasons. 

1.  There  would  be  utter  confusion  be- 
cause it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  the  eggs  and  poultry 
meat  from  6,000.000  producers  as  stipulated 
in  the  unannounced  1944  farm  program,  and 
equally  impossible  to  pay  direct  subsidies  to 
that  number  of  producers.  The  Cost  and 
manpower  required  In  either  program  would 
detract  from  the  war  effort.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, a  portion  of  these  commodities  would 
by-pass  the  subsidy  and  thus  be  more  ex- 
pensive to  consumers. 

2.  Consumers  would  have  more  spending 
power  to  exert  pressure  on  black  markets 
operations  and  on  commodities  not  covered 
by  price  control. 

3.  The  official  price  index  would  be  held 
down  by  the  use  of  subsidies,  but  the  index 
would  mean  Just  that  much  less.  It  would 
be  just  the  same  as  changing  the  price  fig- 
ures issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards, 
and  then  claiming  inflation  had  been  pre- 
vented. 

Therefore,  the  poultry  Industry  which  has 
met  all  goals,  dre.s  not  see  any  Justification 
for  subsidies  to  producers  and  because  of  the 
present  relationship  between  focd  prices  and 
inocmes,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  sub- 
sid.e-j  in  the  future. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  small  groups 
of  farmers  whose  political  philosophy  is  con- 
trary to  these  of  us  who  believe  In  and  work 
for  a  d'-mccratic  America,  have  also  asked  for 
subsidies. 

Many  of  our  well-established  distributors 
have  suHtred  frum  a  lack  cf  even  an  operating 
marpin.  We  need  these  agencies  and  so  do 
consumers,  as  evidenced  by  several  pcr:o<l=!  cf 
scarcity  cf  poultry  meat  in  our  larger  cities. 

M.^NPOWEE 

We  believa  in  the  Judgment  of  our  militcry 
stall's  to  determir.e  the  needs  cf  our  armed 
forces  to  Win  thih  war.  It  is  our  duty  to  point 
out  that  any  further  dr.ilting  of  men  from 
cur  f.trn.s,  processing  plants,  and  many  food 
d'.■^^trIbut;cn  channels  will  Interfere  with  our 
fr-rd  prci  ram  E.rn  thcu'-h  the  eqqs  and  the 
ch.cneuK  ure  produced,  they  ms.Ht  be  processed 
an  1  d  stributetl,  ni.d  v.c  have  reached  the 
r-iint  whrre  ar.y  f  jnher  dram  on  the  man- 
power in  th  s  In'lu  iry  will  prove  Costly. 

In  c.<ncU:3lon,  ie.  us  loi.k  at  the  average 
poultry  farmer.  On  his  farm  of  2.500  to  3.100 
Ift/in;  blrdu.  he  had  (;ne  hif«d  man  before 
I  the  Wrtf,  Tfidiiy  h«  W(/fk.»»  lo;  vr  h'.i;r^  hm 
wi.'f  iit*^  chiid/rri  i,»vc  ici-ily  "p'.trhf'J  In"  uni 
t>»  n  Jjfnflv,  w.Ut'.ul  the  r.  rvtr's  of  a  li,  -i 
Bian,  ti»«;y  have  w.^intaintd  lh«  O/Kk  *i',l^at 
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overtime  pay,  but  with  a  lot  or  other  restric- 
tions. He  has  been  blamed  for  helping  to 
cau.se  Inflation  which  the  figures  disprove:  he 
has  heard  and  read  statements  that  the  prices 
of  his  products  are  out  of  line,  while  a  given 
amount  of  food  takes  a  lower  percentage  of 
the  average  pay  check  than  at  any  time  on 
record;  he  caiinot  make  new  and  better  feeds 
for  his  birds  but  uses  Inferior  substitutes. 
But  he  and  his  family  will  keep  doing  their 
utmost  because  he  has  a  profound  faith  in 
the  freedom  of  American  soil  and  in  his  fellow 
farmers  to  accomplish  the  most  critical  Job 
they  have  ever  tackled. 


Rift  Among  Poles  Denied 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  article  from  the  New 
York  Times: 

RiTT  Among  Poles  Denied — Nationals  Said  To 
Be  Firmly  United  in  Opposition  to  Ger- 
many 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Your  London  correspondent's  cable  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  of  October  1,  under  the 
heading  "Rift  among  Poles  beclouds  parley" 
unfortunately  creates  a  false  picture  of  the 
situation  in  Poland.  Your  correspondent 
Justifies  the  conclusion  given  in  the  heading 
on  the  basis  of  the  following  allegations: 

1.  That  the  Poles  in  eastern  Poland  are  di- 
vided in  two  factions:  One,  the  so-called 
Partisans  supporting  Russia,  and  the  other 
the  organized  Polish  underground  forces  op- 
posing Russia. 

2.  That  the  pro-Communist  Polish  Parti- 
sans have  a  radio  station  called  Kosciuszko. 

3.  That  these  Partisans  are  fighting  the 
Gi-rmans,  while  the  "Polish  military  under- 
ground IS  known  to  have  saved  arms,"  in  order 
to  oppose  Russia. 

OPPOSED  TO  GERMANS 

All  these  allegations  may  succeed  in  befud- 
dling American  public  opinion.  In  reality  the 
following  IS  the  true  situation  as  it  exists  In 
Poland: 

1.  The  Poles  in  eastern  Poland  are  not  di- 
vided but  constitute,  as  the  rest  of  Poland, 
one  compact  force  of  4-year-long  unyielding 
opposition  to  the  Germans. 

2  The  so-called  Kosciuszko  Radio  Station, 
the  alleged  organ  of  the  Polish  Partisans,  is 
lof^ated  in  Moscow.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  In- 
terfere with  the  Polish- station  In  London, 
and  counteract  the  instructions  sent  to  un- 
derground Poland  by  the  Polish  Government 
and  the  Allies  The  instructions  of  the 
Polish  Government  directing  the  organiza- 
tion Of  planned  sabotage  and  the  preparation 
of  a  general  uprising  when  the  hour  strikes 
ai'J  sabotaged  by  the  Kosciuszko  station, 
which  calls  for  unorganized  revolutionary  in- 
cidents calculated  to  produce  general  dis- 
order and  charjs.  One  must  bear  In  mind 
thit  nil  the  great  acts  of  sabotage,  «urh  as 
destruction  (jf  munition  supplied",  railroad 
tralTiH  and  blowing  up  of  bridK»-«i  and  lo(  >- 
motive*  arc  mrUinively  the  work  of  the  Polish 
nililtary  underKfound  actW/n 

'i  'Utf  rtttternfiit  that  th*  Tolldh  undcr- 
((rouiid    tijtcta   a(«   suving   iiutts   liMcMl   oi 


fighting  Germans  is  contradicted  by  two  out- 
standing ancf  universally  accepted  aspects  of 
Poland's  stand  in  this  war. 

SLTPORTINC    UNrXED    NATIONS 

First,  the  Polish  Nation  Is  the  only  one  of 
the  occupied  nations  that  has  rejected  and 
still  rejects  all  German  proposals  for  coop- 
eration, the  last  one  being  the  proposal  made 
in  1943  that  a  Polish  army  be  created  to  op- 
pose Russia.  Second,  Poland's  losses  in  her 
4  years'  struggle  against  Germanv  amount  to 
3.200,000,  according  to  Polish  official  figures. 
This  figure  represents  10  percent  of  Polish 
population,  whereas  the  war  losses  in  the 
eastern  theater  of  war  of  the  three  largest 
Allied  Nations,  Including  Russia,  amount  to 
4,000,000,  which  represents  barely  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  their  population. 

In  spite  of  the  crimes  suffered  by  the  Poles 
at  the  hands  of  Soviet  Russia — a  million  and 
a  half  deported  and  suffering  in  destitution, 
tens  of  thousands  shot — the  Polish  Nation, 
which  before  the  war  rejected  Hitler's  pro- 
posal for  a  Joint  attack  on  Russia  and  thus 
exposed  Itself  to  the  horror  of  war,  has  risen 
to  its  greatest  self-sacrifice,  and  has  done 
everything  within  its  power,  barring  the  loss 
of  honor  and  Its  territory,  to  further  the 
good-neighbor  policy  with  Russia  and  thus  to 
serve  the  supreme  war  aims  of  the  United 
Nations. 

M.  F.  Wegrzynek, 
President.  National  Committee  of 
Americans  of  Polish  Descent. 
New  York,  October  2,  1943. 

Rift  Among  Poles  Beclouds  Parley — British 
Assert  Factions  Mat  Interfere  With  Scc- 
CESS  of  Moscow  Talks — Europeans  Eye 
Future — Observers  in  Washington  Say 
Smaller  Nations  Now  Fear  EKdmination 
From  Outside 

London,  September  30.— The  scene  of  the 
proposed  tnpower  conference  was  still  Mos- 
cow late  tonight.  It  may  be  changed  to  Lon- 
don In  the  Interests  of  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cordell  Hull's  health,  but  so  far 
the  Russians  have  not  agreed  to  our  proposals 
on  this  score.  Meanwhile  questions  are  aris- 
ing for  the  three  powers  which  are  more 
urgent  and  Important  than  the  venue  and 
the  personnel  of  the  conference  Itself. 

One  of  these  questions  concerns  the  re- 
action of  Poles  when  the  Germans  reach  the 
line  that  divided  Poland  and  Russia  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  In  September  1939.  The 
headlong  rush  of  the  Russian  Armies  and 
the  retreat  of  Germans  to  within  about  120 
miles  of  the  old  Polish  frontiers  have  brought 
up  this  question  quicker  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. 

Ever  since  Germany  and  Russia  divided 
Polish  territory  in  1939  the  Poles  in  the  east 
of  that  unhappy  country  have  been  divided 
into  at  least  two  factions:  Those  favoring 
Russians,  the  so-called  Partisans:  and  the 
Polish  military  underground,  which  has  op- 
posed the  Russians. 

Each  of  these  two  factions  has  been  in- 
creasing its  organization  and  military  sup- 
plies for  more  than  a  year  now;  each  has  its 
own  radio  station,  "Kosclvscko"  for  the  Par- 
tisans: and  'Swlt"  lor  the  military  under- 
ground. 

POLISH    FACnOWS    WATCHED 

Ever  since  Rus.«la  broke  off  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Poles  these  two  stations  have 
spent  most  of  their  time  not  condemning 
Germans  but  condemning  each  other,  and 
the  feud  between  the  two  factions  has  now 
reached  a  point  where  It  has  attracted  the 
interest  of  offlrials  here  In  London. 

While  the  Poluh  Partisans  have  apparently 
spent  mo>!t  of  their  resistance  against  the 
Oermanji  in  the  last  4  years,  the  mUllary  un- 
derground I*  krttmn  U)  have  saved  arms,  and 
th«  fear  here  is  that  tb«y  plan  u>  use  them  or 


threaten  for  diplomatic  reasons  to  use  them 
when  and  if  the  Russians  cross  the  Polish 
boundary  set  at  VersaUles. 

Such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  would 
not  stop  the  Russian  advance  or  German  re- 
treat. The  Polish  military  underground  la 
not  that  strong,  according  to  what  little  ob- 
jective information  there  is  about  the  Poles 
these  daj's.  But  it  would  not  take  much  re- 
sistance on  their  part  to  Infuriate  the  Rus- 
sians and  make  the  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lems in  eastern  EXirope  even  more  difficult 
than  they  now  are. 

parlty  grows  in  importanc« 
The  more  one  studies  the  problems  to  be 
discussed  at  the  forthcoming  conference  of 
foreign  ministers  the  more  Important  the 
conference  appears.  Among  the  questions  to 
be  di-scussed  are  not  only  such  questions  as 
the  future  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Baltlc^tates.  and  the  Balkans,  but  what  to  do 
If  Germany  offers  to  make  peace  and  how  to 
deal  with  her  after  she  makes  peace. 

The  only  thing  that  equals  the  importance 
of  the  conference  Is  the  fear  that  the  three 
great  powers  will  not  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
meeting  of  foreign  ministers  to  outline  the 
basis  of  the  coming  peace.  These  hopes  and 
fears  were  well  expressed  in  a  remarkable  edi- 
torial in  this  week's  Economist,  which  says: 
"There  Is  a  time  when  the  great  fiood  of 
human  affairs,  after  moving  slowly  for  a  space 
through  familiar  country,  gathers  speed  and 
plunges  forward  on  a  new  and  unknown 
course.  Such  times  are  full  of  tremendous 
possibilities.  The  new  direction  o.  the  flood 
can  be  canalized  or  left  to  work  destruction. 
A  few  right  or  a  few  wrong  decisions  taken  In 
these  times  can  mold  the  history  of  a  century 
in  such  a  crisis  as  is  upon  us  now.  •  •  • 
The  next  weeks,  the  next  days,  may  decide 
whether  this  tide,  taken  at  the  flood,  will  lead 
on  to  the  future  or  whether  through  distrust 
or  plain  Incompetence  it  will  be  allowed  to 
sweep  forward,  carrying  on  it  boulders  and 
wreckage  to  break  down  any  possible  peace." 


Washington  News  Letter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

WHAT  ART  CABTELS? 

Mr,  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  go- 
ing to  hear  a  lot  about  cartels  in  the 
days  ahead.  We  are  told  that  cartels 
will  be  an  issue  in  next  year's  campaign. 
Vice  President  Wallaci  has  raised  this 
cartel  straw-man  issue  and  is  already 
charging  upon  it  with  his  lance.  In  fact, 
he  has  started  out  on  a  crusade  against 
cartels.  To  the  average  man  a  cartel  is 
some  form  of  European  monopoly.  We 
have  fought  out  the  Issue  of  monopolies 
time  and  again  during  the  past  40  years. 
Now  the  same  old  chestnut  bobs  up 
acaln  under  a  new  name,  "cartels," 
Monopolies  are  Illegal  In  this  country. 
They  are  outlawed  by  the  Sherman  Act. 
We  "bu,<»ted  the  trusts"  under  Teddy 
Roofti^elt.  Later  we  outlawed  monop« 
ollf-s  by  the  pasaage  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
New  w*-  have  Wallace ,  the  modem  Don 
Qu)xot<!,  tilting  his  lance  Against  ctrteU. 


i 
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The  A.  A.  A.  Is  a  cartel  to  control  agri- 
cultural output  and  maintain  prices.  It 
was  established  under  Government  au- 
thority and  is  Government-operated. 
Wallace  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its 
establishment  and  its  operation.  I  sup- 
pose the  A.  A.  A.  is  a  good  cartel  because 
It  is  his  brain  child.  Raymond  Moley, 
an  original  new  dealer — now  a  repentant 
and  reformed  man — and  a  former  ghost 
writer  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  holds 
up  this  straw  man  that  Wallace  is  fight- 
ing and  points  out  how  foolish  the  Wal- 
lace crusade  against  cartels  is.  Moley 
sums  up  the  danger  from  caitels  in  these 
words: 

Experience  would  probably  show  that  even 
the  wisest  bureaucrat  would  not  be  able  to 
protect  American  Interests  (from  cartels) 
better  than  our  big  companies  have  done  In 
recent  years. 

OTJB    POST-WAR    rtTTUlUt 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  In 
Washington  concerning  our  post-war  fu- 
ture. The  first  Is  the  socialistic  school, 
headed  by  Frankfurter.  Wallace.  Hop- 
kins, and  their  followers.  Their  entire 
program  for  our  post-war  future  is  based 
upon  government  control  of  all  business 
and  Industry.  This  school  of  thought 
advocates  a  government  program  of 
made  work — another  boondoggling  era — 
to  tide  us  over  the  slack  period  they  ex- 
pect after  the  war.  They  believe  we 
should  tax  away  all  the  profits  of  indus- 
try and  renegotiate  or  cancel  all  war 
contracts  in  order  to  get  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  proposed  boondoggling  pro- 
gram. The  other  school  of  thought  is 
headed  by  Jesse  Jones.  Jimmy  Byrnes, 
Fred  Vinson,  Cordell  Hull,  and  others. 
They  believe  we  should  preserve  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise, 
should  lock  to  and  expect  American  in- 
dustry to  reconvert  from  wartime  pro- 
duction to  peacetime  production  with  the 
least  possible  loss  of  time,  and  while 
doing  so  keep  employment  at  a  high 
level. 

This  reconversion  of  industry  would  be 
made  possible  by  reserves  that  Industry 
had  been  permitted  to  build  up  during 
peaktime  production  for  that  very  pur- 
pose. This  school  of  thought  bases  Its 
program  upon  a  huge  reservoir  of  con- 
sumer demand  that  has  been  dammed 
up  during  the  war  period;  an  immense 
buying  power  that  will  be  accumulated 
as  a  result  of  high  wages  and  forced 
savings  to  implement  that  consumer  de- 
mand; and  Industrial  reserves  that 
should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  large 
enough  to  tide  over  the  industrial  re- 
conversion period.  To  which  school  of 
thought  do  you  belong? 

THI    A.   F.    OF  L.    ATTTrUDK 

The  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
went  on  record  recently  at  a  meeting  in 
Chicago  in  favor  of  a  definite  post-war 
program  and  against  another  boon- 
doggling era.  The  executive  council  de- 
clared that  private  industry  when  the 
war  is  over  must  provide  the  jobs  to  take 
care  of  the  returning  soldiers  and  must 
also  be  ready  to  give  peacetime  jobs  to 
the  millions  now  engaged  in  wartime 
work.  The  council  was  equally  insistent 
that  capital  be  encouraged  to  bring  about 
an  industrial  expansion  in  order  to  create 


these  jobs.    In  expressing  this  view,  it 
used  these  very  significant  words: 

The  Government  should  not  only  permit 
but  it  should  stimulate  opportunities  to  make 
a  reasonable  and  fair  profit  for  business  firms 
that  are  willing  to  Increase  production  and 
employment.  These  business  firms  must  be 
given  assurances  that  they  will  not  be  taxed 
to  death. 

When  American  business  and  Ameri- 
can labor  team  up  and  insist  that  the 
Government  should  encourage  and  not 
discourage  business  expansion;  that  the 
Government  should  permit  a  fair  profit 
to  capital,  and  that  the  Government 
must  not  tax  business  to  death,  then  the 
post-war  outlook  can  be  considered  en- 
couraging, indeed.  The  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  constructive  pronouncement 
covering  the  post-war  future. 


A  Letter  From  Somewhere  in  North  Africa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
our  boys  "over  yonder"  who  are  up 
against  the  stern  and  stark  realities  of 
war,  looking  death  in  the  face  every  day 
of  their  lives,  are  sending  letters  home 
that  will  rank  as  the  great  human  docu- 
ments of  this  global  war. 

I  have  received  such  a  letter,  which  I 
regard  as  a  classic.  It  comes  from 
"somewhere  in  north  Africa."  The 
writer  is  Master  Sgt.  C.  Arnold  Ray,  of 
Indianapolis: 

Mr.  Ray,  one  of  our  very  capable  young 
Indianapolis  men,  gave  up  a  future  of 
great  promise  in  the  business  world 
when  he  entered  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try as  a  private. 

I  do  not  recall  when  I  have  ever  read 
a  better  or  more  meaningful  letter  than 
the  one  he  has  written  to  me.  With 
clarity  and  vision  it  points  out  the  neces- 
sity of  self-sacrifice  to  preserve  all  we 
hold  dear. 

I  beheve  Sergeant  Ray  s  letter  could 
be  read  with  profit  by  everybody  in 
America,  and  I  have  obtained  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record.    It  is  as  follows: 

Dkab  Mr.  Ludlow:  Thinking  that  perhaps 
you  would  be  Interested  In  hearing  from 
someone  from  Indianapolis  serving  here  in 
north  Africa  and  also  perhaps  Interested  In 
knowing  what  the  average  soldier  thinks  and 
believes  about  this  war,  I  write  not  bls  an 
individual  but  as  representative  of  the  whole. 
Since  leaving  the  air  base  at  Richmond,  Va  , 
much  has  transpired  and  many  new  expe- 
riences have  been  gained. 

At  the  moment,  with  the  north  African  vic- 
tory fresh  and  under  the  stimulus  of  a  hard 
Job  completed,  we  rest  lor  a  moment  to  count 
the  score  and  decide  the  future  strategy. 
But,  in  counting  this  score  and  reviewing 
our  accomplishments,  we  find  our  thoughts 
wandering  back  home.  I  find  myself  in  a 
strange    position    oT    a    self-critic.     I    find 


myself  taklni?  a  new  and  more  definite  view 
cf  many  things  that  during  peacetime 
seemed  so  trivial  and  unimportant.  I  re- 
member the  much  overworked  phrase  "We, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  in 
every  speech  or  in  every  editorial,  and  how 
much  of  an  accepted  fact  It  was.  Now  that's 
all  changed.  It  has  taken  on  a  very  certain. 
serious  meaning,  driven  hom.e  by  the  most 
brutal  of  all  teachers — war  in  aU  its  grim 
reality  For  we.  who  are  thousands  of  miles 
from  cur  homes  and  country,  find  life  a 
matter  of  one  sunri.se  to  the  next;  hberty, 
the  ultimate  prize  of  all  our  efforts  (even 
to  the  cost  of  life),  something  that  we  must, 
of  necessity,  forego  to  attain  our  goal;  and 
last  "the  pursuit  of  happiness."  something, 
at  the  present,  almost  a  mockery.  It  is 
something  that  we  had  but  failed  to  appre- 
ciate its  ^ull  meaning  Yet  we  are  quite  will- 
ing to  accept  the  unpleasant  and  grim  task 
to  have  again  the  opportunity  to  return  to  a 
cctmtry  blessed  with  all  the  rich  endowments 
of  a  generous  God  and  a  bountiful  nature, 
that  have  been  spread  before  our  very  eyes, 
yet  apparently  unseen. 

No:  we  ^re  net  complaining  cf  our  Job. 
We  realize  that  we  must  carry  on.  We  are 
proud  that  it  has  fallen  to  us.  this  responsi- 
bility. We  realize  that  we  must  not  only 
combat  the  enemy  but  loneliness,  homesick- 
ness, disease,  and  the  temptation  to  quit 
when  fatigue  becomes  almost  unbearable. 
Full  well  we  know  that  we  are  constantly 
menaced  by  sudden  death,  but  the  work  must 
go  on  and  the  job  be  well  done. 

There  is  one  question  on  the  lips  of  many 
over  here.  Do  our  folks  fit  home  truly  realize 
the  meaning  of  being  an  American?  We 
wonder  If  they  understand  the  real  sltIous- 
ness  of  the  loss  of  life,  liberty,  or  the  pursuit 
of  their  own  free  will:  praytjig  to  their  God 
a.s  they  choose,  seeking  a  home  where  they 
will,  in  any  part  of  a  land  that  will  provide 
them  with  comforts  and  luxuries  that  are 
unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Thos^  who  cry  out  against  excessive  hours 
of  labor;  those  who  would  falsify  the  neces- 
sity of  sacrifice:  and  those  who  would  profit 
by  war  as  a  business  should,  by  actual  expe- 
rience, know  the  meaning  of  sleepless  nights; 
to  cat  or  sleep  on  mud,  dust,  or  sand;  to 
fight  malaria-carrying  mosquitos.  scorpions, 
snakes.  They  should  feel  the  pangs  of  thirst 
or  pain  or  sfe  the  horror  of  seeing  beautiful 
homes  and  buildings  blown  to  bits.  And  by 
contrfu=t  they  should  see  the  Joy  of  people 
freed  of  such  bondage.  If  all  this  were  possi- 
ble. Mr  LvDLow.  I  assure  you  that  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Constitution  will  never  be  endangered,  nor 
shall  otir  Nation  again  close  its  eyes  to  the 
opportunities  that  are  ours,  and  America 
shall  always  be  as  it  always  has  been — God's 
incomparable  gift  to  mankind. 

My  very  best  wishes  for  your  good  health 
and  kindest  regards. 

C.  A.  Rat. 


The  Alaska  Highway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELEGATE   FROM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  hav- 
ing been  virtually  ignored  for  many 
years  the  northwestern  part  of  the  North 
American  continent  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  th^  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.    In  the 
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past,  the  region  has  been  practically  un- 
known by  rea.-on  of  the  lack  of  facilities 
and  tran.-portation  in  all  that  vast  area. 
Tliat  lack  i.s  now  being  overcome  by  the 
development  of  air  tranc;port  and  by  the 
con.-t:uction  of  the  Alaska  Highway.  The 
efiect  of  what  has  been  done  and  the 
promise  of  the  future  have  nowhere  been 
better  stated  than  in  an  address  made 
on  Sc'itcrn'oer  26,  1913.  by  Brig.  Gen. 
James  A.  O'Connor,  of  the  Unuod  States 
A:  my.  commander  of  the  Northwest 
Scivice  Con^inand,  broadcast  over  Sta- 
tion CBR.  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
General  O'Connor's  address  follows: 

The  men  and  women  of  Canada  have 
shown  an  interest  and  pride  in  the  Ahiska 
Hit^hway  which  we  of  the  American  Army 
greatly  appreciate.  To  my  desk  come  many 
let- crs— from  you;-  maritime  provinces,  from 
the  prairie,  from  British  Columblas  uplands. 
These  letters  inquire  about  what  we  have 
d^ne.  what  we  hope  to  do,  what  we  are  doing. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Canadian 
Bro:'dc:i.^ting  Corporation.  I  hr.d  an  oppor- 
tunity 10  months  a^o  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  construrticn  of  the  Alaska  High- 
way. Now.  the  pioneering  phase  of  cur  task 
is  ended.  The  first  land  route  in  history  to 
Ahirika  has  been  built.  You  will  want  to 
know  how  the  highway  is  being  operated  and 
what  kind  of  a  line  cf  supply  it  really  Is. 

Let  me  begin  by  telling  yuu  that  theAlaska 
K;r;liv.ay  is  1.6G0  mile?  in  length.  This  Is 
mere  than  half  the  width  of  our  vast  conti- 
nent. Twelve  hur.drcd  and  ninety  of  those 
miles  are  on  the  soil  of  Canada.  The  wiider- 
ness  of  British  Columbia  and  the  YuV.on  is 
the  land  bridge  v.hich  ties  the  United  States 
to  its  larrest  territorial  possession. 

The  l.COO-m'le  stretch  between  Dawson 
Creek.  Erit!.5h  Columbia,  and  Whitehorse  in 
the  Yiilion  is  the  first  extended  portion  of 
the  A'aska  High-vay  to  be  placed  in  actual 
and  practical  use.  Traffic  is  rolling  through 
the  mountain  and  forest  solitudes  between 
these  far-Hung  points. 

Along  the  highway  we  have  built  garages, 
ba.rac'.is.  repair  shops,  and  similar  facilities. 
No  road  1  630  miles  in  length  could  bo  cper- 
ated  unless  it  v.-ere  "nailed  down"  with  points 
where  trucks  could  be  serviced  and  fueled, 
where  drivers  could  sleep  and  eat,  where 
carro  could  be  transferred  and  accidents 
repaired. 

Approximately  cv^ry  100  miles  the  Uirited 
States  Army  has  permanent  camps.  At  there 
camps  drivers  are  ffd  and  rested,  and  ir  the 
evening  they  can  see  movies  in  the  camp 
theaters.  Control  stations  guard  the  high- 
way f.t  such  points,  and  military  police  are 
constantly  checking  to  see  that  the  ro;  d  Is 
put  to  the  essential  niilitary  use  foi  which 
it  v\as  built 

This  unique  chain  of  supply  requires  many 
6Ub=ldlary  details.  There  are  10  lartre  pest 
exchanges  on  the  road  and  45  brunch  ex- 
changes. These  exchanges  sell  our  soldiers 
everything  from  toothbrushes  to  presents 
for  the  folks  at  home.  The  most  popular 
Items  with  our  soldiers  are  cigarette?,  candy, 
BOit  drink?  and — believe  it  or  not — gold  nug- 
gets. 

Along  the  highv.-ay,  the  special  service 
branch  cf  the  Northwest  Service  Comm.md 
operates  one  cf  the  longest  movie  circuits 
In  existence.  A  motion  picture  shown  at 
the  Munchc  Lake  camp  one  night  i.«  sent  by 
truck  to  the  camp  at  Cold  River,  89  miles 
north,  the  next  night. 

Last  week  mail  service  was  started  be- 
tween Dawson  Creek  and  Whitehorse.  Busses 
now  cover  this  distance  in  48  hours  Along- 
side the  hi'^hway  is  a  telephone  line,  the 
longest  open-circuit  telephone  system  any- 
where in  tlie  world.  Within  a  few  months 
this  line  will  reach  all  the  way  to  Fairbanks. 
For  the  first  time  there  will  be  telephone 


communication  by  land  between  Alaska  and 
the  United  Slates. 

These  develor  ments  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  Alaska  H;ghv.-ay  is  more  than  merely 
a  road.  It  Is  an  artery  of  transportation  and 
communication  in  the  same  sense  as  such 
natural  arteries  as  the  Mohawk  Valley,  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge,  and  your  own  Fraser 
River  Canyon.  The  highway  consu~ts  of 
many  separate  features.  Primarily,  there  is 
the  road  itself.  Then,  there  are'  the  tele- 
phone sys'em  and  the  distribtitir.g  casolme 
pipe  lines  which  extend  from  V.'hitehorse  to 
Watson  Lake  and  Fairbanks.  Dotting  the 
road  at  scattered  intervals  are  strategically 
situated  airports.  In  fact,  there  airfields  de- 
termined the  location  of  the  road.  All  these 
features  combined  make  up  the  Alaska  High- 
way EVitCni. 

This  system  has  been  developed  for  two 
vital  military  reasons.  One  is  to  anchor, 
supplement,  and  supply  the  air  route  to 
Alaska  and  the  north  Pacific  theater  of  war. 
Tlie  other  is  to  provide  an  alternative  line 
of  supply  to  Alaska  In  case  control  of  the 
sea  lanes  should  be  imperiled. 

That  this  undertahint  has  been  completed 
80  rapidly  is  merely  one  more  demonstration 
of  the  everlasting  friendship  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  Where  el5e  on 
earth  would  one  nation  be  allowed  to  con- 
struct a  vital  military  road  for  1,290  miles 
on  its  neighbor's  soil  and  be  given  such  out- 
standing cooperation?  Xr>  of  the  American 
Army  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  people  and 
government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
their  willing-  help   and  assistance. 

Last  week  the  Northwest  Service  Command 
was  privileged  to  be  the  host  to  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  General  of  Canada  and 
his  official  party.  This  was  an  outstanding 
event.  The  Governor  General  traveled  on 
the  narrow  gauge  White  Pass  &  Yukon 
Railway,  which  is  now  operated  by  an  Ameri- 
can military  railway  battalion.  He  was  our 
eurst  at  a  luncheon,  where  toasts  of  Yukon 
R.ver  water  were  drunk  to  the  President  of 
the  Uiiited  States  and  to  the  King.  He  ex- 
changed swagger  sticks  with  Colonel  Bush. 
cur  chief  of  staff,  and  he  was  kind  enough 
to  present  me  with  autographed  portraits  of 
himself  and  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Alice. 

The  episode  was  a  happy  symbol  of  the 
good  will  which  has  characterized  this  task. 
Development  cf  transportation  has  In- 
variably resulted  In  progress.  The  history 
of  mankind  Is  studded  with  th°  names  cf 
great  arteries  cf  travel — the  Roman  road, 
the  Orcpon  Trail,  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Burma  Road,  th-^  Khybcr  Pass,  the  Cariboo 
Road,  the  Trans-Sibenan.  Men  in  both  your 
cou!itry  and  mine  opposed  construction  cf  the 
first  transcontinental  railways.  A  famous 
New  E.igiander  said  he  would  not  give  a  sil- 
ver dclhir  for  all  of  Oregon.  Yet  these  skep- 
tics lived  to  see  a  va.'^t  migration,  the  fore- 
runner cf  empire,  follow  the  line  of  steel 
toward  the  setting  sun. 

When  roads  and  railways  have  been  blazed, 
adventurous  men  have  used  them.  Tliat 
has  been  the  story  cf  civilization.  The  first 
railroads  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
were  constructed  through  bleak  solitudes. 
But  farms  began  to  dot  the  countryside. 
Then  villages  and  settlements  appeared  be- 
side the  rivers.  Soon  sprawling  towns  oc- 
cupied the  entrances  to  valleys  and  the  hills 
above  harbors.  By  and  by,  these  towns  be- 
came great  cities,  and  the  countries  which 
you  and  I  know  began  to  take  shape. 

In  the  far  North — in  Alaska  and  the 
Canadian  Northwest — transportation  is  in  its 
pioneering  phase.  The  Alaska  Highway  Is  a 
pioneering  project.  Yet  who  can  prophesy 
what  lies  ahead,  in  the  distant  years  when 
we  must  turn  to  peaceful  reconstruction  af- 
ter final  victory  has  been  won?  Men  will  be 
seeking  new  opportunities.  Their  eyes  will 
be  on  the  horizon,  turned  toward  the  fron- 


tiers.   Perhaps  the  most  important  frontier 
of  our  time  will  be  in  the  North. 

I  was  brought  up  in  the  white  pine  region 
of  Michigan,  not  far  from  the  Onturlo  border. 
I  first  vi-itcd  the  great  Canadian  West  ia  1910. 
more  than  3  decades  ago.  In  fact,  that 
visit  took  place  ri-ht  here  in  Vancouver.  I 
remember  an  eager,  enthusiastic  spirit  and 
hopes  for  an  extensive  mcircpolis  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  realized  to  a  welcome  de- 
gree. This  same  spirit  has  been  evident  In 
the  men — soldiers  and  civilians  alike — who 
have  built  the  Alaska  Highway.  The  job  has 
been  a  universal  one,  a  product  of  a  cross- 
section  of  America's  people. 

I  have  come  to  Vancouver  or  this  oc- 
casion with  several  members  of  my  staff  at 
the  kind  invitation  of  the  Vancouver  Board 
of  Trade,  and  to  present  to  the  city  of  Van- 
couver ..nd  to  the  Province  of  British  Colum- 
bia certain  historic  documents  symbolic  of 
the.iong-cndunng  friendship  between  Canada 
ana  the  United  States. 

Protestants.  Catholics,  and  Jews — Negroes, 
Indians,  and  whites— boys  from  the  great 
cities  of  the  East  and  from  the  lonely  farms 
of  the  West— men  who  had  been  blacksmith* 
and  men  who  had  been  clerks— all  toiled  to- 
gether to  hack  a  road  through  the  wildern'^ss 
to  Alaska.  Negro  soldiers  built  a  timber 
bridge  across  the  Sikannl  Chief  River  In  84 
hours.  Lt.  Roland  Small,  a  Jewish  engineer 
officer  from  New  York,  lost  his  life  on  'he 
northern  sector  of  the  road  and  his  comrades 
spontaneously  dedicated  a  bridge  to  his 
memory. 

The  people  of  our  two  Nations  have  always 
been  bold  pioneers.  No  continent  has  bee'n 
settled  as  rapidly  as  North  America.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  less  than  a  century 
ago  a  young  captain  in  the  United  States 
cavalry  was  writing  to  General  Phil  Sheridan 
that  all  the  land  west  of  Kansas  was  a  barren 
wilderness.  Now,  In  that  land  we  have  euch 
great  American  centers  as  Salt  Lake  City.  Los 
Angeles,  and  Seattle;  and  such  Canadian 
m.etropollses  as  Vancouver.  Edmonton,  and 
Calgary.  America  has  Indeed  come  of  age  In 
a  hurry. 

The  Ala'-ka  Highway  Is  a  product  of  this 
pioneer  spirit  Despite  the  hundreds  cf  bull- 
dozers, the  countless  steam  shovels,  the  m.any 
pile  drivers,  the  innumerable  trucks,  the  Job 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
the  resolute  v. II  and  genuine  enthusiasm  of 
the  men  engaged  in  the  task. 

This  pioneering  still  goes  on.  Other  roads 
are  being  built  as  cut-offs  and  feeders  for  the 
Alaska  H.ghway.  As  I  speak  to  you  tonight, 
American  workm.en  are  toiling  on  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  Chilkat  and  Three  Guardsmen 
Pa.-,.*es.  Across  those  alpine  summits  will 
stretch  th-  Haines  Military  Road,  a  166-mile 
cut-off  connecting  the  Alaska  Highway  with 
the  Inside  Pa.ssage.  This  link  between  the 
highway  and  salt  water  is  of  great  significance 
to  southeastern  Alaska  and  to  your  Pacific 
coast  seaports  of  Prince  Rupert.  Victoria, 
-and  Vancouver. 

And  I  might  add  that  the  Haines  Military 
Road  taps  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  on 
the  North  American  Continent,  scenery  which 
veteran  mountaineers  compare  with  the  Co- 
lumLia  River  Gorge  and  Banff  and  Jasper 
Park. 

When  this  war  Is  ended  and  the  despots 
have  been  crushed,  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  other  roads  and  routes  in  the  north 
country.  Perhaps  the  Alaska  Highway  will 
be  only  the  beginning.  During  the  last 
century  the  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  faced  west.  There  the 
new  frontiers  lay.  Now,  they  may  look 
toward  the  north.  Perhaps  this  is  the  fron- 
tier of  the  future. 

The  Alaska  Highway  is  an  affirmation  of 
the  determination  of  our  people  to  be  free. 
At  the  time  the  road  was  commenced,  a 
critical  eituation  confronted  us  all.      The 
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American  Fleet  had  suffered  heavy  losses  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  Japanese  barbarians  were 
sweeping  triumphantly  across  the  Paclflc. 
The  waters  of  Alaska  were  In  danger.  The 
Inception  of  the  highway  was  a  bold  step, 
even  In  time  of  war.  An  alternative  route 
to  Alaska  was  Imperative.  A  few  months 
delay  in  its  completion  might  have  been 
fatal.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  Army  Service  Forces, 
Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  authorized  the 
project  and  engineer  troops  began  the  task. 

We  may  thank  Almighty  God  that  the 
grave  crisis  looming  In  the  north  Paclflc  was 
averted.  Today,  the  combined  might  of 
Canadian  and  United  States  troops  has 
driven  the  last  Invader  from  American  soil. 
We  must  stand  firm  now  against  further  at- 
tack and  we  must  organize  our  far-flung 
resources  for  assault  on  the  enemy.  The 
construction  of  the  Alaska  Highway  and 
Its  allied  projects  has  demonstrated  again 
our  capacity  for  joint  effort  and  effective 
cooperation.  In  a  war-torn  world,  the  two 
great  lands  of  North  America  are  privileged 
to  hold  before  mankind  a  shining  example 
Ct  nelghborllness  and  understanding.  " 

I  thank  you  and  good  night. 


Parity  Prices  of  Agricultural  Products 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Whereas  every  Item  of  expense  in  agricul- 
tural production  for  1943  Is  the  highest  In 
any  year  In  the  past  20  years:  and 

Whereas  the  celling  price  on  all  manufac- 
tured products  has  been  set  high  enough  to 
give  said  manufacturers  and  distributors  a 
handsome  profit  after  paying  the  highest 
wages  in  the  Nation's  history:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  National  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  for  parity  prices 
which  will  Include  all  labor  cost  in  agricul- 
tural production:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
each  member  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
In  Congress. 

Passed  by  the  Kiowa  County  convention 
of  the  Farmers  Union  without  a  dissenting 
Tote. 

W.  G.  Bowman,  President. 
Chables  W.  Holjcan.  Secretary. 
W.  O.  Bowman.  Mountain  Park,  Okla., 
B-noN  Dacus,  Gotebo.  Okla., 
Tom  Smith,  Gotebo.  Okla.. 

Resolutions  Committee. 


Tracks  aad  Trailers  to  Delirer  tiic  Goods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

Mr.    CALVIN     D.     JOHNSON.      Mr. 
Speaker,  several  months  ago  I  took  oc- 


casion to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  the  fate  that  was 
fast  approaching  for  our  vital  highway 
transportation.  At  the  time  I  suggested 
an  investigation  (H.  Res.  232)  to  look 
Into  the  situation  and  determine  the 
facts,  loday  the  facts  are  available  in 
abundance  and  while  I  still  urge  the  in- 
vestigation it  can  only  ascertain  who 
was  responsible  for  the  highway  trans- 
portation break-down  that  is  upon  us. 

Farm,  trade,  business,  and  daily  paper.s 
are  constantly  referring  to  the  lack  of 
trucks  and  trailers  to  move  the  cattle, 
hogs,  and  grain  from  the  farms  and  the 
manufactured  products  from  the  mills 
and  factories. 

America  has  the  greatest  improved 
highway  system  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
To  fail  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  these 
roads  to  help  move  the  food  and  ma- 
chines necessary  to  supply  the  war  effort 
and  the  civilians  on  the  home  front  is 
gross  negligence.  But  the  rolling  equip- 
ment In  the  form  of  trucks  and  trailers 
must  be  provided. 

There  was  an  adequate  supply  of 
trucks  and  trailers  to  meet  the  demands 
for  highway  transport  at  the  time  of  the 
infamous  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor. But,  while  wartime  demands  for 
the  movement  of  goods  have  multiplied, 
the  actual  supply  of  trucks  and  trailers 
has  dwindled.  Perhaps  20  percent  of 
those  operating  on  December  7.  1941, 
have  worn  out  and  been  scrapped. 

Manufacture  of  trucks  and  trailers 
stopped  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  and 
except  for  some  few  specifically  author- 
ized there  has  been  no  manufacture  of 
same  for  civilian  use  since.  The  stock 
pile  on  hand  has  been  doled  out  to  those 
showing  exceptional  need — but  the  stock 
pile  was  wholly  inadequate  and  now  is 
all  but  exhausted. 

In  some  respects  it  is  wrong  to  refer 
to  these  trucks  and  trailers  as  for  civilian 
use  because,  while  operated  by  civilians, 
they  play  a  vital  part  in  the  war  effort. 
Practically  all  factories  are  turning  out 
implements  of  war,  yet  the  transfer  of 
parts  and  materials  is  mostly  accom- 
plished by  the  so-called  civilian  truck 
or  trailer.  The  civilian  highway  trans- 
portation Is  so  interwoven  with  the  war 
effort  and  the  civilian  economy  which  is 
supporting  the  farmer,  that  we  might 
well  refer  to  it  as  war  transport. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  war 
transport  system  that  is  creaking. 
Trucks  and  trailers  are  forced  to  operate 
longer  hours  without  overhauling  in 
order  to  move  the  maximum  amount  of 
production.  The  units  are  wearing  out 
more  rapidly  than  in  normal  times.  And 
in  normal  times  we  annually  added 
375,000  new  trucks  and  trailers  as  re- 
placements. For  2  years  now,  except  for 
the  doling  out  of  the  stock  pile  and  the 
manufacture  of  a  few  special  units,  noth- 
ing has  been  added  to  the  fleet. 

ONK  MILLION  TSUCKJS  AND  TKAILERS 

To  catch  up  with  the  loss  the  past  2 
years  and  to  adequately  provide  for  the 
war  transport  there  should  be  manufac- 
tured and  made  available  in  1944  a  mini- 
mum of  1.000,000  trucks  and  trailers. 
That  may  sound  fantastic  to  some  but 
please  remember  highway  transport  is 
the  very  lifeblood  of  the  American  com- 


mercial and  civic  world  Just  as  much  as 
war  transport  is  the  lifeline  of  a  military 
operation. 

With  the  railroads  taxed  to  capacity 
there  is  only  one  avenue  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  goods  transported,  and 
that  is  by  additional  use  of  the  high- 
ways. It  is  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  not  to  provide  the  rolling  stock 
essential  to  its  use.  With  adequate 
trucks  and  trailers  the  United  States 
could  truly  say  that  there  was  ao  such 
thing  as  a  transportation  bottleneck. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  the  War  Pro- 
duciion  Board  has  scheduled  to  take  care 
of  United  States  war  transport  for  1944. 
On  September  10,  1943.  it  announced 
through  press  release  WPB-4209  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  War  Production  Board  today  an- 
nounced approvril  of  initial  truck  and  trailer 
programs  for  1944  which  will  permit  produc- 
tion of  22.859  medium  and  10.993  heavy 
trucks,  and  14,067  trailers. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  just  like  dig- 
ging the  Panama  Canal  with  hand 
shovels,  or  building  Boulder  Dam  with 
wheelbarrows.  My  State  alone  could 
utilize  all  Oi  the  production  of  trucks 
and  trailers  thus  authorized  and  yet  not 
rehabilitate  its  highway  transport  sys- 
tem. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  editorial  which  appears 
in  the  October  1943  issue  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  under  the  title  "Farm  Trucking 
Ciisis."    It  reads: 

Last  week  the  National  Agricultural 
Transportation  Committee  met  In  Washing- 
ton with  representatives  of  O.  D.  T.,  W.  P.  B., 
W.  F,  A.,  and  O.  P.  A.  It  wasn't  a  cheerful 
meeting.  Those  present  took  a  good  look 
at  farm-transportation  facilities,  and  didn't 
like  what  they  saw.  They  pretty  well  agreed 
th.^t  a  break-down  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  next  year  unless  steps  are  taken  soon 
to  prevent  it.  Working  together,  the  Com- 
mittee and  O.  D.  T.  will  soon  undertake  a 
survey  of  various  sections  of  the  country, 
similar  to  the  survey  made  last  spring  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment,  which  resulted  In 
an  increase  in  manufacture.  This  survey 
is  intended  to  develop  facts  about  the  con- 
dition of  farm  trucks  and  trucks  used  by 
those  who  serve  farmers.  From  these  facts 
recommendations  will  be  made  for  a  new  and 
greatly  expanded  production.  Only  a  few 
big  trucks  are  being  made  new  for  civilian 
use.  Some  medium  trucks  are  scheduled  for 
later  in  the  year,  but  no  light  ones  (lU  tons 
or  less) . 

The  farmer's  Interest  In  this  situation  is  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  Practically 
every  pound  of  farm  products  must  be  moved 
by  truck  at  one  point  or  another.  Farm  sup- 
plies reach  the  farm  In  most  instances  by 
truck. 

First  to  turn  the  light  on  the  seriousness 
of  the  farm-truck  situation  was  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation,  which  called  attention 
several  months  ago  to  a  crisis  In  farm  trans- 
portation, and  proposed  a  plan  for  effective 
use  of  farm  trucks.  The  Studebaker  plan 
urged  pooling  of  trucks;  avoidance  of  part 
loads,  cross  hauling,  and  duplication;  loca- 
tion of  used  trucks  by  dealers,  for  sale  to 
famiers  needing  them;  enlisting  the  owners 
of  nonfarm  trucks  for  emergency  fajim  needs; 
better  care  of  trucks  already  in  use,  to  make 
them  give  better  service  and  last  longer. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Chicago  Dally 
Drovers  Journal  carried  reports  from  farmers 
In  different  States,  Indicating  that  the  truck- 
ing situation  is  rapidly  nearing  the  desperate 
stage.  -The  real  crisis,"  said  one  Iowa 
farmer,  "wUl  come  this  fall  when  Boybeana 
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are  bein?^  combined."  S.'ld  a  Konsas  farmer 
"We  can't  get  our  stock  to  market  when  we 
want  to  move  It.  The  trucks  can't  handle 
smaller  shipments— too  busy  with  the  larger 
shippers.     We  Just  have  to  wait  and  wait." 

Mr.  Sp'eaker,  certainly  this  problem  of 
highway  transport  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  War  Production  Board  Chief  Don- 
ald Nelson  and  Office  of  Defense  Director 
Joseph  Eastman.  Between  them  they 
should  be  able  to  place  the  problem  in 
the  hands  of  some  reliable  and  respon- 
sible personage  who  could  smash  the  bot- 
tlenecks and  get  an  adequate  truck-  and 
trailer-production  program  under  way. 
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Agriculture  at  the  Peace  Table 
ford   County    (Pa.)    Pomona 
Adopts  Resolution 


—Craw- 
Grange 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RODGERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  adequate  production  and  equi- 
table distribution  of  foodstuffs  will  con- 
tinue to  demand  attention  for  an  in- 
definite period  after  peace  is  restored. 
In  addition  to  agriculture,  there  will  be 
many  other  interests  which  will  demand 
and  will  receive  earnest  consideration  as 
plans  are  made  for  the  post-war  period. 
But  agriculture,  which  is  the  basis  of  our 
food  and  clothing  supply,  is  definitely  of 
prime  importance.  A  seat  for  American 
agriculture  at  the  peace  table  is  not  only 
perfectly  in  order,  but  highly  desirable. 

While  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  the 
living  standards  of  all  the  people  of  the 
world  will  be  brought  more  nearly  into 
harmony,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  such 
should  be  accomplished  by  raising  other 
standards  without  lowering  oui-s.  In  or- 
der to  maintain  American  standards  of 
living,  and  proper  wage  scale  of  Ameri- 
can labor,  American  agriculture  must 
have  the  benefit  of  the  American  market 
within  its  ability  to  supply.  Our  surplus 
should  then  be  exchanged  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  for  those  things  which  either 
we  cannot  liroduce  at  home  or  which 
we  cannot  produce  as  economically  as 
we  can  purchase  from  abroad. 

The  following  resolution  of  the  Craw- 
ford County  (Pa.)  Pomona  Grange  is 
timely  and  no  doubt  representative  of 
much  agricultural  .sentiment  Nation- 
w-ide  and  is  worthy  of  fullest  considera- 
tion: 

AGRICfLTI'RAL   PEACE    RESOLVTION 

■"Whereas  all  agriculture  realizes  the  need 
cf  agriculture  being  represented  at  the  peace 
table,  and  that  Its  representative  should  be 
one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  and  devoted  to  its  in- 
terest; and 

"Wherea-s  the  one  man  on  whom  all  aeri- 
culture  can  rely,  and  in  whom  they  have 
explicit  faith,  through  his  proven  efforts  In 
the  best  interest  of  not  only  agriculture  but 
the  Nation   and   the   world,  Is  Albert  Goss, 


master   of   the   National   Grange-    Tlierefore 
be   it 

"Resolved,  That  the  legislative  committee 
of  Crawford  County  (Pa.)  Pomona  Grange, 
working  on  the  authorization  of  Pomonai 
urge  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  to  take 
the  lead  in  being  certain  that  agriculture  Is 
represented  at  the  peace  table,  and  In  pre- 
senting the  name  of  Albert  Goss,  master  of 
the  National  Grange,  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties as  being  agriculture's  representative;  and 
further  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  ask  all  other  granges 
of  Crawford  County  to  ad  !  their  approval  by 
adopting  this  resolution  within  their  own 
subordinate  grange;  and  also,  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  master  and 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
the  master  and  secretary  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt." 

Respectfully  presented  to  the  1943  sessions 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  asking 
their  action  and  support. 

Signed  by  the  legislative  committee  of 
Crawford  County  Pomona  Grange. 

W.  S.  Wise,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  C.  R.  St.  John. 
Arden  Dean. 

Adopted  this  5th  day  of  October  1943. 


Best  Soldier  of  His  Division 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  at 
Fort  Huachuca.  Ariz,,  a  few  days  ago  a 
contest  was  held  to  decide  who  is  the  best 
soldier  of  the  Ninety-second  Infantry 
Division. 

Corp.  Andrew  R.  Johnson,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  won 
the  contest  and  he  is  being  widely  ac- 
claimed as  the  division's  best  soldier.  A 
recent  issue  of  the  Buffalo,  official  organ 
of  the  Ninety-second  Division,  presented 
a  picture  of  Corporal  Johnson  on  Its 
front  page  and  with  it  in  large  letters 
the  caption  "Best  soldier." 

In  announcing  the  award  the  Buffalo 
says: 

Happiest  soldier  in  the  division  this  week- 
end he  has  reason  to  be— is  Corp.  Andrew  R. 
Johnson,  whose  picture  appears  on  the  front 
page  of  this  week's  Buffalo.  Corporal  John- 
son was  adjudged  as  the  best  soldier  In  the 
Ninety-second  Infantry  Division  for  the 
second  cycle. 

Corporal  Johnson  is  a  member  of  the 
Ninety-second  Division  Reconnaissance 
Troop,  a  Negro  unit. 

Indianapolis  is  proud  of  Corporal 
Johnson.  During  his  career  in  the  Army 
I  have  watched  with  constant  admira- 
tion his  zealous,  earnest,  and  determined 
efforts  to  rise  to  the  highest  standards 
of  military  excellence.  As  he  once  said 
in  a  letter  to  me: 

My  ambition  is  to  be  a  true,  hard-working 
soldier,  who  gives  his  all  and  all. 

A  very  distinguished  and  outstanding 
honor  has  been  conferred  upon  Corporal   ' 
Johnson  in  being  adjudged  the  best  sol- 
dier in  his  entire  division. 


Railroad  Employee*  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  today  to  a  matter  that  should 
have  consideration  which  affects  one  of 
the  finest  groups  of  laboring  men  in  the 
Nation  who  have  backed  the  war  effort 
to  the  limit  and  who  have  not  cost  their 
Government  the  loss  of  1  hour's  time  dur- 
ing this  war  by  calling  a  strike.  They 
need  our  moral  support  now. 

I  refer  to  the  railroad  employees  of 
America. 

There  is  probably  no  group  of  laboring 
men  in  the  Nation  who  have  rendered  a 
greater  service  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  war  effort  than  have  the 
men  who  belong  to  the  various  railway 
brotherhoods  and  nonoperating  organiza- 
tions who,  by  their  long  hours  and  con- 
stant effort,  have  deUvered  the  greatest 
amount  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
over  our  American  railway  systems  that 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

During  World  War  No.  1,  at  the  peak 
of  business  in  1918,  railroads  almost 
broke  down  in  handhng  405,000,000,000 
ton-miles  of  freight  and  43,000,000,000 
passenger-miles. 

With  35  percent  fewer  locomotives  and 
26  percent  fewer  freight  cars,  last  year  in 
1942,  the  American  railway  men  put  over 
the  road  638,000,000,000  ton-miles  of 
freight,  an  increase  of  58  percent  over  the 
1918  movement.  In  the  same  year  they 
moved  54.000,000,000  miles  of  passenger 
traffic,  extending  the  1918  volume  by  26 
percent. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1943  our  freight 
traffic  will  reach  725,000,000,000  ton- 
miles,  representing  an  increase  of  80  per- 
cent over  the  business  handled  under 
Government  operations  during  World 
War  No.  1.  The  passenger  increase  is 
even  greater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  it  not  been  for  over 
1.000,000  employees  of  the  railroads  who 
are  known  as  the  nonoperating  class, 
this  outstanding  record  could  not  have 
been  accomplished.  This  class  of  rail- 
road men  start  with  the  maintenance 
men,  some  of  whom  are  known  as  section 
hands,  and  continues  on  into  the  railroad 
yards  and  shops  with  the  boilermakers, 
boilermaker  helpers,  machinists,  and 
machinist  helpers,  car  repairers,  black- 
smiths, and  so  forth.  They  are  the  men 
who  have  kept  the  roadbeds  in  shape, 
who  have  repaired  and  kept  the  rolling 
stock  in  such  condition  as  to  get  this 
transportation  over  the  road. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  a 
great  amount  of  this  unskilled  labor  dur- 
ing these  war  times  and  during  these 
high  prices  start  as  low  as  36  cents  an 
hour  and  that  the  top  pay  for  machinists 
in  railroad  work,  which  represent  a  body 
of  the  finest  mechanics  in  America,  is 
only  95  cents  an  hour. 
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These  men  are  subject  to  the  same 
taxes  and  are  up  againrt  the  same  high 
co>t  of  living  as  are  the  more  fortunate 
miliions  of  workers  in  the  war  factories 
of  the  Nation,  who,  in  most  instances, 
draw  wice  those  amounts  in  salaries. 
You  know  the  type  of  men  I  am  referring 
to.  There  are  thousands  of  them  in  my 
di-stnct  who  are  among  our  most  con- 
servative and  respected  laboring  men. 
In  my  di-trict  they  make  up  a  part  of 
the  citizenry  of  Centralia.  Salem,  Mount 
Vernr.n,  Effinshrm,  Palestme.  Mount 
Carmel,  Biufnrd.  ond  other  cities.  You 
-  have  them  throuchout  your  districts 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  are  among 
our  brst  citiZ'^ns.  they  support  the 
schools,  the  churches,  and  the  bond 
drives. 

Thj'.e  men  are  underpaid  and  have 
beer  since  war  was  declared.  They  are 
arking  for  more  money  now  and  their 
plea  has  been  almo.>t  utterly  disregarded 
up  to  the  pre.sent  time  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  tliat  the  railroad  companies,  due 
to  th?ir  heavy  volume  of  business,  are 
making  more  money  than  in  the  many 
years  past,  because  of  such  increase  in 
business  and  in  increases  granted  them 
in  rates. 

The  raihoad  men  of  this  Nation  have 
given  the  country  little  trouble  with  re- 
gard to  work  stoppages.  There  has  not 
been  a  ma.'r.r  railroad  strike  since  1922, 
a  period  of  21  years.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  living  has  increased  rapidly  since 
the  war  began,  on  S?ptember  15,  15  or- 
ganizations representing  1.000.000  non- 
operating  employees  served  notice  on  the 
companies  that  they  expected  an  in- 
crease of  20  cents  an  hour  with  a  mini- 
mum hourly  wage  of  70  cents.  This  re- 
quest was  dened  by  the  management 
and  later  referred  to  the  local  mediation 
board.  This  board  failed  to  agree  and 
the  President,  by  Executive  order,  ap- 
pointed an  Emergency  Board  to  take  the 
matter  und-^r  advisement. 

On  May  24.  1943.  this  Board  recom- 
mended an  incrcaiie  of  8  cents  an  hour. 
On  June  22,  1943.  Mr.  Vinson,  who  was 
appointed  recently  by  the  President  as 
Economic  Stabilization  Director,  denied 
the  increase  as  recommended  by  the 
Emergency  B:ard.  On  August  7,  the 
railroad  management  and  representa- 
tives of  the  various  crafts  negotiated  an 
agreement  based  on  the  findings  of  this 
Emergency  Board.  Mr.  Vinson,  the 
President's  right-hand  man,  who  appar- 
ently is  following  the  dictates  Of  the 
President,  has  consistently  refused  to  ap- 
prove this  smaH  raise,  and  the  railroad 
men  have  been  refused  the  meager  sum 
of  8  cent.s  an  hour  increase. 

Every  fair-minded  citizen  who  will  give 
any  thou.?ht  to  the  situ?.tion  knows  that 
the  price  of  living,  within  the  past  2 
years,  has  increased  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  8  cents  an  hour  raise  now  re- 
fused to  the  railroad  men.  The  pay  of 
this  great  group  of  our  citizens  is  below 
the  average  s'.andard  pay  for  the  class 
of  work  they  do  and  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  Mr.  Vinson,  who  speaks  for 
the  President,  continues  to  turn  his  back 
against  this  great  group  of  men  who 
have  contributed  patiently  and  loyally  to 
the  enormous  task  of  railway  transpor- 
tation in  this  country. 


It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President 
and  Mr.  Vinson  will  take  note  of  the  un- 
just treatment  these  men  are  receiving 
and  grant  this  meager  raise  in  salary. 
If  they  do  not  the  blame  should  be  placed 
where  it  belongs.  The  President  and 
Mr.  Vinson,  and  no  one  else,  must  be 
held  responsible. 


Investigating  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ARTHUR  WINSTEAD 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  followins  article  by 
Raymond  Moley,  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  October  5,  1943: 

1NVE3TIGATING  THE  T.  C  C — THE  COMMVNICA- 
TTONS  COMMISSION  NEEDS  A  CONTINUATION 
OF  TKE   AIRING  DECUN   BY   REPr.FSrNTATIVE   COX 

(By  Uaymund  Mcleyi 

The  resl'^niation  cf  Representative  Ejglne 
Cox  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Cummitteo  to 
Investigate  the  Federal  Ccmmunicr.tions 
Commission  presents  to  the  House  and  its 
leac:crc  cno  cf  the  hottest  issues  since  its  clrc- 
tion  last  year.  If  the  leaders  want  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country,  they  must  provide 
for  the  pursuit  cf  this  Inquu-y  to  the  end. 
The  faintest  suggestion  of  whitewashing  will 
carry  the  activities  cf  the  F.  C.  C.  into  the 
only  forum  left,  which  will  be  the  1944  cam- 
paign. For  the  F.  C.  C.'s  activities,  as  revealed 
to  date,  include  seme  of  the  most  serious 
threats  to  freedom  of  expression  which  have 
appeared  in  veers. 

The  attack  upon  Mr.  Cox  involved  a  ques- 
tion of  official  conduct  entirely  unrelated  to 
the  subject  of  the  inquiry.  But  public 
opinion  is  most  definitely  interested  in  find- 
cut  out  why,  after  recommendations  by  all 
the  high  authorities  cf  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Including  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  cf  the 
Navy,  the  activities  and  personnel  cf  the 
F.  C.  C.  ensraged  in  confidential  war  activities 
were  not  transferred.  It  is  still  more  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  whether  the 
F.  C.  C.  In  its  methods  of  licensinsT  rad:c  sta- 
tions, has  so  intimidated  the  companies  tiiat 
freedom  of  expref^icn  on  the  air  is,  in  fact. 
limited  by  a  Government  bureau  beycnd  fiir 
and  lawful  considerations  of  td.=^te  cr  morals 

The  vigor  of  Mr.  Cox  and  of  the  committee 
counsel,  Mr.  Eugene  Garey.  in  conducting  the 
Inquiry  wr^s  appropriate  to  the  inquiry's 
gravity  and  to  the  well-known  capacity  of 
certain  Government  agencies  to  resist  legiti- 
mate public  inquiry  into  their  activities. 
Mr  Fly  and  members  of  his  staff  hive  c>_ra- 
plained  bitterly,  but  this  coniplaint  must 
be  discounted  in  light  of  the  fact  that  ?d- 
mmistration  agencies  have  shown  similar 
vigor  in  investigating  private  persons,  com- 
panies, and  associations.  As  this  column 
has  mentioned  before,  this  is  no  tea  party. 
It  Is  an  inquiry  into  a  m.atter  involving  the 
liberties  of  the  people  cf  this  country. 

As  to  the  charges  made  ag.imst  Mr  Cox, 
the  matter  comes  down  to  a  Judgment  of  the 
propriety  of  ofQcial  conduct.  The  House 
makes  laws  to  cover  that  and,  where  law 
does  not  apply,  the  HovL-e  applies  its  own 
disciplinary  measures.  Speaker  RATrt-RN 
said,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Ccx.  thnt  'his 
Iriendsbip,  bis  love,  and  confidence  remain."    j 


Of  even  more  significance  was  Majority 
Leader  McCohm.ack  s  tribute  to  Mr.  Cox's 
truthfulness,  honesty,  and  integrity. 

The  charge  against  Mr.  Cox  has  been  in  the 
Department  of  Ju.stice  for  some  time,  and 
no  definite  action  has  been  taken  by  it.  In- 
ste.Td.  a  newspaper,  magazine,  and  letter- 
writing  persecution  has  been  carried  on. 
This  is  hardly  a  sound  way  to  get  at  the  facts. 

The  temper  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  very  warm  with  respect  to  the  doings 
of  liie  F.  C.  C.  It  will  insl.st  upon  an  investi- 
gation which  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  it. 
Tliis  will  put  uptjn  the  new  chairman  the 
duty  of  crrrylng  to  a  finish  the  work  begun 
by  Mr    Cox. 


Shall  the  People  of  Italy  Rule? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KOiN.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
stiieceh  dehvercd  by  me  over  Station 
WWDC,  on  the  subject  Shall  the  People 
of  Italy  Rule? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fjrtunatcly  th:"  question  as  to  the  key 
problem  in  Italy  Is  perfectly  clear  and  simple. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  the  new 
government  to  be  organized  there  shall  con- 
cern it.self  with  the  basic  needs  of  the  Italian 
people  as  a  whole  cr  whether  such  eovernment 
Is  to  be  another  tool  for  Insuring  special 
privileges  to  the  few.  To  repeat,  this  Is  again 
the  centuries'  old  struggle  of  the  basic  needs 
of  the  many  versu.-^  special  privileges  for  the 
few. 

.^11  reahzc  how  ticmcndously  encrmotis  and 
cnmr/.ex  are  th'»  operations  involved  In  the 
conduct  of  a  global  w:ir  I  am  afraid  that 
very  few  ">pople  undcr.st.-^ind  that  the  prob- 
lems of  victory  are  even  greater  and  more 
ccmplex  which  will  demand  of  us  tven 
pre.itcr  vigilance  and  greater  thoioughnesa 
c  f  preparation  and  understanding  if  th.e  mil- 
itary victory  we  hu-.e  v.on  shall  not  be  turned 
Into  plowshares  foi  burying  still  deeper  the 
very  cau.'^^es  for  which  we  have  fought  and  for 
which  we  have  paid  so  dearly  in  "bkod, 
sweat,  and  tear.-  " 

The  way  the  Allied  Nations  handle  the  vic- 
tory m  Ir.ly  will  undoubtedly  .show  to  a  huge 
measure  whether  tliey  hi.ve  the  capacity  to 
cope  with  the  complex  social,  tcoucmic.  po- 
litical, and  military  prcbUms  that  Inevitably 
follow  the  conclusion  of  a  world  war.  It  is 
well  at  this  time  to  r' m.md  curs  Ives  that 
the  First  World  War  was  lo.^t  fcllowirg  the 
military  victory  and  it  i.«  not  beycnd  the 
realm  of  po.<-:i;ibility  that  the  Second  World 
W'.T  is  merely  a  prelude  to  a  thud  world 
sl.'.uehter. 

A<  to  Italy  this  country  Is  unique  among 
the  Fascist  nations.  In  "that  country  lives 
also  th?  traditirns  cf  M.itteotti  and  Garibaldi. 
There  is.  therefore,  no  nerd  to  fcrce  democ- 
racy on  the  Italians.  They  are  alrcndy  a 
Uberty-lovinp  people.  Our  task  will  rather  be 
cne  cf  making  it  possible  for  the  Italian 
people  to  chooss  their  ov.-n  representatives 
and  their  own  govcrmnrnt.  We  must  help 
the  Italians  to  salvage  their  own  economy 
and  to  clean  the  Fascists  and  any  other 
predatory  group  from  their  long-held  rocsts. 
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We  cannot  temporize  in  this  le<^t  we  lose  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  a  wo#kl  so  eagerly 
bffging  for  liberal  leadership. 

Our  le.^ponsibility  is  plain.  We  know  the 
dir'-rtion  we  mu.<^t  tra\pl 

Whore  do  v.e  stand  now''  Italians,  where- 
evcr  or  whenever  they  can.  are  cooperating — 
even  to  the  Fascist.  Obviously  the  Fa.scists 
hope  to  retrieve  some  cf  their  power  on  the 
spoils  of  their  collaboration  We  mu.-t  net 
bec(-me  so  behciden  to  them  tl:at  we  protect 
them  from  Ju.stice  at  the  hands  of  those  they 
have  bled  so  long 

As  for  the  Italian  p?ople  themselves  Re- 
member how  unwillingly  they  fougln  Ba- 
dcglio  a  professional  soldier  and  Fajscist  hire- 
line,  c.irriod  the  surrender  to  our  generals. 
Well  and  go;  d  Labeled  peer  soldiers  by  Nazis 
and  United  Nation.s  alike,  the  Italian  people 
have  given  testimony  that  they  have  never 
had  any  stomach  fcr  the  system  oppresslne 
th-m.  While  hearing  arms  agaln.=t  us  they 
were  cur  unwi'ling  enemies.  There  were 
popular  demonstrations  aeainst  the  Fascistl 
even  before  th"  capitulation  Note  that  I 
said  pcptdar  demonstrations.  Note  also  that 
unl;i:e  Cie.'-m.''.ny  there  existed  in  Italv  at  all 
times  a  weak  but  articulate  cppcsnion  to 
fascism 

As  to  the  Italian  sitration  so  far.  this  can 
be  said  The  Rllies  have  in  the  space  of  a 
year  turned  what  appeared  tc  be  imminert 
defeat  in  A''r  ci  into  an  amazing  victory  r.ot 
only  in  .•Africa  but  in  the  Mechtrrranean.  We 
a'-e  still  fi-;htinr;  a  war  in  Itnlv.  There  is 
still  time  in  wiifrh  to  make  policy. 

V  the  A'hed  Nations  are  sincere  in  their 
e^prP'^sod  determination  that  a  better  wcrid 
Fhiill  follow  the  military  victory,  it  l.~  up  to 
the  allied  purple  to  decide  now  Just  wliat 
kind  cf  world  they  want  to  live  In.  Tliis  Is 
your  world  and  what  will  be  done  with  it  is 
up  to  you  Most  emphatically,  yrur  respon- 
sibility d-pi  not  end  with  the  building  of 
plane-  ?nd  tanks  or  the  provision  of  money. 
V'.tst  and  ca.-t'y  a.^  these  contri'juticns  are, 
they  arc  n.erely  preliminaries — the  first  at- 
ta'''^.  so  to  speak. 

If  povernment  of  th"  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth,  every  mnn  ai'd  woman  viio  u'.dcr- 
Btands  the  sicrn.'fi''ancp  of  this  ch.nllenge  must 
dedic.iU'  all  th.ev  are  and  all  thev  have. 


America's  Salvation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF   OHIO  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "America's  Salvation,"  delivered 
by  me  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Ohio  Federation  of  Republican  Women's 
Organizations,  Columbus,  Ohio,  October 
6,  1943. 

Tliere  beincr  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMERICA'S    SALVATION 

America's  salvation  is  in  deep  faith  In  her 
people  Lincoln  had  that  faitli.  It  was  the 
key  tj  his  gieatness.  The  present  national 
administiatlon  lacks  it.  That  is  the  key  to 
Its  weakness 

Fur  10  yeais  the  present  administration  has 
placed  less  and  less  faith  In  the  people.  For 
10  years  the  present  administration  has  been 


assuming  more  and  more  direction  over  the 
people  The  time  has  com.e  for  tlie  people  of 
America  to  threw  cfT  such  government  and 
to  resume  governing  themselves. 

The  founders  of  cur  Nation  Intended  that 
it  be  governed  by  laws  rather  than  men.  Yet 
if  the  newly  styled  directives  now  be»ng  is- 
sued with  little  or  no  notice  by  appointed 
Federal  administrators  after  private  confer- 
encee,  aie  to  be  substituted  to  an  Increasing 
degree  for  laws  enacted  by  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  after  public  heanngs. 
we  must  recognize  what  is  taking  place  tor 
what  it  really  is.  To  the  extent  that  such 
administrative  directives  are  substituted  for 
constitutional  legislation,  a  government  of 
men  is  being  substituted  for  one  of  laws.  A 
republic  whose  poi.cies  are  made  by  directors 
appointed  bjj  its  chief  executive  rather  than 
by  legislators  elected  by  the  people  to  that 
extent  takes  on  the  character  ol  a  dictator- 
ship. The  degree  of  dictatorship  increases 
with  the  degree  to  which  the  chief  executive 
can  dictate  hi.  own  party  renomination,  and 
then  by  use  of  governmental  funds  and  em- 
ployment bring  about  his  own  continuance 
m  office. 

LINCOLN'S   DEFINITION    OF   DEMOCRACY 

When  Lincoln  was  asked  to  define  democ- 
racy he  wrote  this  statement:  "As  I  would  not 
be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master.  This 
expresses  my  idea  cf  democracy  Whatever 
dilTers  frcm  this,  to  the  extent  of  the  diflcr- 
ei.ce,  is  no  democracy."  In  efTert  what  he  taid 
was,  "As  I  wou'd  not  be  a  slave,  so  1  would 
not  be  a  master  of  someone  else  to  be  my 
slave."  He  believed  neither  in  slavery  nor  in 
d.ctator.ship.  He  belie\ed  in  the  fiee  man 
and  in  the  free  man's  ability  to  govern  him- 
self. 

Lincoln's  statement  answers  equally  the 
false  philosophy  of  communism  ana  the 
false  philosophy  of  fascism.  It  declines  to 
accept  either  the  shackles  of  slavery  or  the 
scepter  cf  sovereignty.  It  combines  the 
spirit  of  personal  independence  with  that 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  It  is  the  creed  of  the 
free  man  and  the  pioneer.  It  is  typically 
Americ.m  and  typically  Republican.  It  is 
ne^edcd  today. 

THE  THIRD   AND  FOURTH  TERMS 

Oiie  of  the  most  obvious  illustrations  of 
the  present  adm.nistration's  lack  cf  faith  in 
the  p?ople  was  the  insistence  of  the  Chief 
Executive  upon  renomination  and  reelection 
to  a  third  term  in  ofTice.  When  President 
Wa-hington  completed  his  second  term  in 
17Gi7.  the  Nation  was  in  a  critical  siiuaticn 
calling  for  us  utmost  strength  and  its  best 
leaderthip.  Washington,  as  the  father  of 
the  Republic,  was,  however,  more  interested 
in  the  permanent  strength  and  stability  of 
the  Republic  than  in  any  temporary  im- 
provisations cf  policy.  He  had  faith  in  the 
Republic  and  in  the  ability  of  its  people  to 
govern  themselves  if  they  were  given  that 
opportunity  and  that  responsibility.  He 
knew  the  danjjeri:  of  extended  executive  con- 
trol He  rcfu.sed  a  third  term.  He  estab- 
lished a  precedent  that  gave  strength  to  the 
Nation- fcr  over  140  v'ears.  His  example  did 
wonders  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  people  i 
in  their  own  ability  to  govern  themselves.         | 

S.mllar   action    In    1940   would   have   done    | 
more  for  our  country  and  for  the  cause  of 
democracy  than  could  any  possible  improvi- 
sations   of    personal    policy.     Time    is    mak-    i 
Ing    this    clear.      The    tragedies   of    over-tx-    \ 
tended  bureaucracy  appear  on  every  hand. 

The  obvious  ease  by  which  an  adminis- 
tration in  office  can  dictate  a  third  or  fourth 
term  candidacy  for  Itself  Is  the  best  evidence 
that  such  an  extended  term  in  ofHce  con- 
flicts with  free  self-government.  It  is  the 
essence  of  self-government  that  the  people 
themselves  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
direct  it  and  therefore  shall  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  it.  It  Is  only  thus  that  they 
can  develop  the  leadership  and  the  strength 
to  carry  It  forward  from  generation  to  gen- 


eration without  dependence  upon  any  one 
man  or  set  of  men.  This  is  the  policy  ex- 
pressed in  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

BtmEAUCR.ACT 

A  second  illustration  flows  naturally  from 
the  first.  It  is  bureaucracy.  Tlie  long  con- 
tinuance of  one  administration  produces  the 
inherent  vices  of  bureaucracy.  It  leads  to 
overloading  the  pay  rolls,  inefficiency  in  serv- 
ice, wastefulness  in  expenditures,  arbitrari- 
ness, favciitism.  nepotism,  political  use  of  the 
civil  service,  and  ease  in  concealment  of 
frauds. 

Tne  appointive  power  reaches  not  only 
threughcut  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  with  even  deeper  effect  into  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  Already  seven  of  the  nine 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Spates  and  great  numbers  of  the  judges  of  the 
Icwer  Federal  Courts  have  been  appointed 
fcr  life  by  the  present  administration.  This 
influence  of  one  man  upon  the  cJiaracter  of 
our  courts  of  final  Jurisdiction  already  is  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  system. 

The  civilian  personnel  in  Federal  employ- 
ment has  risen  to  3.000.000  employees.  This 
is  5  times  the  number  when  this  admin- 
istration took  office  10  years  ago.  This  ad- 
ministration shows  every  indication  of  in- 
creasing rather  than  reducing  this  number. 

It  is  hard  fcr  any  administration,  even  11 
It  wishes  to  do  so,  to  get  rid  of  incompetents 
nfpcinted  by  it.  This  administration  more- 
over has  become  particularly  infamouis  lor 
its  unwillingness  to  drop  from  Federal  em- 
ployment anyone  whom  it  has  once  put  into 
Federal  service.  The  Nation  also  has  suf- 
fered recently  from  extraordinary  administra- 
tive ineffectiveness  due  to  overlapping  Juris- 
dictions within  the  continually  increasing 
hastily  Improvised  bureaucracy,  to  say  noth- 
ing cf  the  personal  controversies  between 
bureaucratic  officials  themselves.  The  effect 
of  this  excessive  pay  roll  is  not  only  to  waste 
tie  taxpayer's  money  but  also  to  promote 
political  support  cf  the  adniinistration  at  the 
taxpayers  expense  The  only  sure  cure  for 
these  ills  is  the  election  cf  a  new  p.dministra- 
tion  dedicated  to  economy  and  eflSciency  and 
free  from  the  obligations  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  its  own  appointees.  Here  Is 
the  cj-p  .rtunity  cf  the  Republican  Party. 

EXTHAVACiNT     PLANNING 

.^s  a  third  example,  we  have  the  extrava- 
gant planning  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  This  board  had  a  congres- 
sional appropriation  of  about  »3.000.000,  but 
it  spent  twice  that  amount  by  obtaining 
special  funds  from  the  President's  unallo- 
cated funds.  It  then  produced  programs  not 
only  at  an  expense  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
contemplated  but  programs  neither  re- 
quested nor  desired  by  Congress  as  the  con- 
stitutional pclicy-makicig  body  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  plans  of  the  Board  call  for 
practically  unlimited  F(?deral  expenditures 
carrying  forward  a  program  of  ever-increas- 
ing Federal  control  over  the  lives  of  the  pub- 
lic at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 

Instead  of  representing  a  policy  of  faith 
In  the  people  to  govern  their  qwn  lives  and 
to  establish  their  own  policies,  these  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Resoui-ces  Planning 
Board  are  evidence  of  a  lack  of  faith  in  the 
people  and  tend  to  encourage  dependence 
on  public  funds.  The  cost  of  the  program 
apparently  is  not  seriously  regarded.  The 
program  minimizes  the  value  of  initiative  and 
exaggerates  the  value  of  unearned  govern- 
mental payments.  The  program  is  a  typi- 
cal symptom  of  the  domination  of  an  ad- 
ministrative government  over  its  people  and 
the  use  of  that  domination  to  distribute 
benefits  among  certain  members  of  the  pub- 
lic paid  for  cut  of  the  funds  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  public.  It  is  advertised  as  • 
form  of  social  security  but  It  leads  to  the 
financial  instability  of  the  Government  and 
the  personal  bankruptcy  of  the  taxpayirg 
producer*.    Living    ou    borrowed    capital    is 
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easy  while  It  lasts  but  it  leads  to  ruin.  We 
netd  more  of  a  pcUcy  cf  fair  return  for  work 
dune  and  less  of  a  policy  of  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing.  Whenever  somecne  re- 
ctives  more  than  he  earns  scmeni:e  else  re- 
tains less  than  he  earns  so  as  to  make  up 
for  it.  A  square  deal  Is  the  only  deal  that  is 
good  for  everyone. 

A  genuine  government  by  the  people  for 
the  people  will  promote  economic  and  social 
gains  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  pecple  es 
long  as  those  gains  are  consistent  with  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  the  whole.  Tlie  people, 
as  distinguished  from  a  bureaucracy,  will 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  long-term  future  of 
the  whole  In  order  to  Improvise  temporary 
and  unearned  benefits  for  the  present.  It 
was  typical  of  arbitrary  power  to  coin  the 
phrase  "After  me  comes  the  deluge."  When 
people  as  a  whole  actually  govern  themselves 
they  do  so  not  only  for  themselves  but  for 
their  children  and  their  children's  children. 
Xhey  build  carefully  for  permanent  stability 
as  well  as  for  temporary  gain.  That  Ehould 
be  the  policy  of  the  Republican  Party. 

A    UPVBIJCAN    PEOCRAM    PIOPOSED 

What  program  Is  recommended?  The  an- 
swer Is  that  the  Republican  Party  should  ded- 
icate ItseU  to  a  government  based  upon  faith 
In  the  people  as  a  whole.  Tbe  Republicans, 
therefore,  should — 

1.  Fight  the  war  with  even  greater  vigor, 
efficiency,  and  unity  than  has  been  shown, 
and  create  a  greater  determination  by  every- 
one to  bring  It  to  the  most  complete  and 
quickest  victory  possible. 

2.  Oppose  a  fourth  term  for  this  adminis- 
tration with  every  vigor  they  can  command. 

3.  Demonstrate  determination  to  adminis- 
ter public  funds  with  economy  and  efficiency, 
and  eliminate  unnecessary  Federal  interfer- 
ence, agencies,  and  employees. 

4.  Outline  a  program  of  p>ost-war  policies 
for  the  encouragement  of  Increased  produc- 
tion in  Industry  and  in  agriculture  that  will 
represent  the  views  of  Industry,  labor,  and 
agriculture  working  In  full  cooperation  with 
each  other  and  their  Government. 

5.  Develop  a  positive  foreign  policy  to  In- 
Btire  peace  and  stability  for  many  years  ahead. 

POST-WAB   INTEIINAL    RECOVEHT 

While  recognizing  the  need  for  Federal  or 
local  aid  to  communities  or  individuals  that 
may  face  post-war  emergencies  and  hard- 
ships, the  Republicans  should  direct  their 
constructive  program  primarily  toward  elim- 
inating the  cau.<-e  of  such  emergencies  and 
hardships.  Prevention  of  diseate  is  better 
than  any  treatment  for  its  ravages.  A  pro- 
gram for  increased  industrial  and  agricul- 
tiiral  production  Is  the  only  program  that  wLl 
erable  the  public  to  carry  the  post-war 
burdens  of  debt  and  taxation.  Ihe  Repub- 
licans should  encoiirage  especially  the  de- 
Telopraent  of  new  fields  of  production  which 
have  been  opened  through  the  scientific  ad- 
vances of  the  past  decade,  but  which  have 
not  yet  been  permitted  to  feel  the  benefits  of 
private  Initiative  coupled  with  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  peace  and  stability. 

I  am  speaking  in  terms  of  aviation,  radio, 
electric  power,  Diesel  power,  automotive 
power,  possibly  atomic  power,  chemLstry, 
chemurgy,  plastics,  wood,  light  metals,  glass, 
electric  welding.  Improved  housing,  soy- 
beans. Improved  agricultural  equipment,  sulfa 
drug?,  and  many  other  "acres  of  diamonds" 
near  at  hand. 

Following  the  war  America  will  face  her 
greatest  crisis.  It  will  be  the  supreme  test 
of  self-government  to  reestablish  the  internal 
stability  and  prosperity  of  America.  It  will 
Involve  not  only  the  stability  of  America,  It 
will  stand  as  an  example  to  the  world  of 
the  practical  application  of  the  principles  we 
preach. 

We  shall  be  returning  from  the  govern- 
mentally  controlled  and  financed  economy 
of  total  war  to  what  should  be  the  far  freer 


privately  flnanciid  economy  of  estahli-shed 
peace.  In  America  we  shall  face  this  test 
under  unusual  handicaps.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  carry  the  groa'est  burdfu  of  tax- 
ation in  cur  histi}ry.  Our  national  debt  will 
be  ten  times  greater  than  before  the  war. 
It  will  be  absolutely  essential  that  we  carry 
these  burdens  and  take  them  In  our  stride. 
We  must  pay  the  interest  on  these  bends  and 
pay  enough  of  them  at  maturity  to  enable  us 
to  refund  the  reiit  for  many  years  to  come. 
These  bonds  are  held  by  every  church,  trustee, 
bank,  and  practlcj.lly  every  family  in  America. 
They,  are  the  bes-,  evidence  of  the  credit  cf 
our  country.  To  pay  the  carrying  charges 
on  them,  it  will  b€  necessary  for  us  to  develop 
a  national  income  greater  than  any  we  knew 
before  the  war.  Ii'  we  fall  to  do  this  we  shall 
be  unable  to  carry  the  tax  load  and  the  bonds. 
We  will  find  ourselves  faced  with  a  financial 
depression  that  will  make  the  last  one  seem 
like  comparative  prosperity.  We  must  not 
fail  to  produce  an  increased  national  Income 
If  we  are  to  escape  a  regimentation  of  scarcity 
In  this  country  which  will  make  us  wonder 
whether  we  won  or  lost  the  great  war  against 
totalitarianism. 

I  believe  we  can  do  this.  During  this  war 
we  have  discovered  within  ourselves  a  ca- 
pacity for  greater  production  than  we 
dreamed  we  had.  Coupled  with  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  new  real 
wealth  along  the  lines  previously  indicated, 
America  can  well  meet  the  post-war  emer- 
gency, provided  there  is  peace,  stability,  and 
reasonable  assurance  of  stability  for  many 
years  to  come. 

This  places  upon  the  Nation  the  respon- 
sibility cf  securing  international  peace,  sta- 
bility, and  a  reasonable  prospect  cf  stablluy 
not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  but  as 
the  very  foundation  for  America's  own  inter- 
nal stability. 

rOKEIGN  POLICT 

Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  world  by  putting  for- 
ward and  supporting  a  constructive  common- 
sense  foreign  policy.  It  must  be  worthy  cf 
such  outstanding  Republican  leaders  of  for- 
eign policy  as  Presidents  William  McKinley 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  such  outstand- 
ing Secretaries  of  State  as  James  G.  Elaine. 
William  R.  Day,  John  Hay,  Elihu  Root,  and 
Charles  Evans  Hughes.  It  must  recognize 
the  conditions  which  have  reduced  the  world 
substantially  to  a  neighborhood  and  made 
every  part  cf  It  dependent  upon  every  other 
from  the  points  of  view  cf  safety,  econcmlcs. 
and  human  welfare.  The  pecple  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  have  a  fcreiuu 
policy  that  is  understandable  and  consistent 
with  the  needs  and  principles  of  this  Nation. 
They  should  not  be  required  to  rely  upon  the 
lmp;-ovisation  cf  policies  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  moment. 

The  Republican  Party,  on  behclf  cf  the 
people,  should  call  upon  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States,  to  develop  a  for- 
eign policy  for  the  United  States  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  Constitution; 
namely,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  in  appropriate  fea- 
tures with  the  help  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. While  under  the  Constitution  it  is 
recognized  that  the  Chief  Exec.itive  shall 
conduct  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government  with  foreign  nations,  it 
is  equally  clear  that  treaties  so  negotiated 
shall  not  be  binding  upon  this  Nation  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
our  Senators  present  when  the  vote  is  tak.n. 
This  provision  assumes  that  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, at  all  times,  will  feel  a  faith  In 
the  people  of  his  country  and  a  faith  in 
the  elected  representatives  of  those  peo;,lo. 
Any  failure  on  his  part  to  work  with  the 
Senate  as  the  policy  is  being  developed  handi- 
caps America.     The   world   knows   only   too 


well  from  its  experience  following  World  War 
No.  1,  that  a  President  of  the  United  States 
who  dots  not  cooperate  with  his  Senate  In 
the  develcpmcnt  of  his  foreign  policy  can- 
not be  d'^pended  upon  to  make  good  on  his 
proposals. 

V/hile  the  Republican  Party,  therefore,  need 
not  anticipate  the  details  of  the  negotia- 
tions, it  should  require  cooperation  between 
the  e.xccutive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  own  Government  and  also  ccxjperaticn 
among  the  United  Nations  with  whom  Re 
are  wmnin;?  the  war.  A  policy  of  world-wide 
stability  is  needed.  It  should  be  a  strong, 
cordial,  restrained,  and  common-sense  policy. 
It  should  be  far  short  of  global  boondoggling 
but  as  positively  constructive  and  as  fully  up 
to  date  as  are  flying  fortresses,  transoceanic 
clippers,  and  world-wide  radio  broadcasts. 

UNITY    AMONG    THE    UNTTED    NATIONS 

The  Republican  Party  will  do  well  to  make 
It  clear  that  it  recognizes  that  continued 
unity  among  the  United  Nations  In  peace, 
as  well  as  in  war,  is  the  very  foundation  for 
the  peace  of  the  world.  In  the  words  of 
its  Post-War  Advisory  Council,  the  Republi- 
can Party  looks  forward  to  "responsible  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  post-war 
cooperative  organization  among  sovereign  na- 
tions to  prevent  military  aggression  and  to 
attain  permanent  peace  with  organized  Jus- 
tice in  a  free  world."  Tliis  looks  to  an  un- 
derstanding among  the  United  Nations. 

They  will  adapt  its  form  Ln  the  years  to 
come  to  the  needs  of  those  times.  To  be 
binding  upon  the  United  States  of  America 
treaties  on  this,  or  any  other  issue,  will  re- 
quire constitutional  approval  by  two-thirds 
o*  the  Senators  present.  Whoever,  therefore, 
i£  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  our  Govern- 
ment must  be  prepared  to  act  on  this  issue. 

We  should  seek  an  orderly  means  of  ad- 
Justmen*  of  international  disagreements  and 
p  ihcles  without  war,  and  we  should  retain 
at  least  such  a  unity  of  military  strength 
among  the  United  Nations  as  Is  comparable 
tn  th->  unity  which  has  demonstrated  its 
priceless  value  during  the  fighting  of  this 
war.  We  should  say  so.  Failure  to  preserve 
that  degree  of  military  unity  among  the 
United  Nations  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 
While  such  a  failure  would  not  mean  im- 
metiiate  war  among  the  United  Nations,  it 
would  introduce  a  substantial  and  unneces- 
sa  y  uncertainty  at  once  into  their  future 
relations  This  uncertainty  would  force  each 
nation  to  offset  its  possible  dangers.  It 
would  lead  to  military  armaments  and 
economic  measures  otherwise  unnecessary. 
A.  the  very  time  when  each  nation  would 
nerd  most  to  reduce  its  taxes  it  would  be 
forced  to  increase  them.  The  taxes  not  only 
w  luld  be  burdensome  to  us,  they  might  even 
step  GUI  c;i.>nce  of  internal  recovery.  Tlia 
tragic  experience  of  two  wars  in  one  genera- 
tion should  be  enough  to  convince  the  world 
that  some  policy  dii.cicnt  from  that  follo-Aed 
after  the  First  World  War  must  be  followed 
new,  net  only  by  the  United  States  but  by 
all  of  the  United  Nations,  so  as  to  give  greater 
assurance  of  continued  peace.  The  need  for 
an  up-to-date  constructive  foreign  policy 
that  will  mtike  our  victory  worth  the  high 
pric°  pn-d  for  it  is  a  need  that  must  be  met 
bv  the  Republican  Party.  We  should  not 
h'^sitate  to  meet  it.  The  men  and  women 
in  the  service  have  a  right  to  expect  this 
and  we  should  lead  the  way  toward  it. 

The  Rerubiu-an  Party  can  meet  its  obll- 
ga'icn  t(  the  country  and  to  the  ycung  men 
re'tirning  from  the  war  if  it  will  dedicate 
Itself  to  taking  a  leadership  both  in  Internal 
and  exte,-:ial  afTr\i;s  that  will  promote  In- 
ternal poace  and  stability  and  will  give  rea- 
soitable  assurance  of  international  peace  and 
stability  for  years  to  con-:e.  This  policy 
fiiready  has  b.en  stated,  but  I  summarize 
it  here  ::g..in; 
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1.  A  square  deal  to  everyone,  big  or  small. 
Industrialist  or  laborer,  farmer  or  consumer, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  and  creed. 

2.  A  record-breaking  recovery  of  private 
Industry  based  upon  carefully  planned  re- 
conversion of  plants,  the  development  of  new 
products,  a  freer  economy,  a  positive  regard 
for  the  public  welfare,  and  cooperation  be- 
tween industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and  gov- 
ernment 

3.  A  determined  unity  of  the  United 
Nations  to  insure  the  continuance  of  peace 
and  of  our  common  right  to  the  freedom  we 
shall  have  won. 

Thus  can  the  Republican  Party  save  for  all 
the  people  of  America  the  land  of  freedom 
and  of  opportunity  of  which  our  soldiers 
dream  and  for  which  our  soldiers  fight. 


Address  by  Hon.  Howard  Leonard,  Di- 
rector of  Agriculture  for  the  State  of 
Illinois,  at  National  Food  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Howard  Leonard,  director 
of  agriculture  for  the  State  of  Illinois, 
delivered  at  the  National  Food  Confer- 
ence of  Consumers  and  Producers,  held 
at  Chicago,  III.,  on  September  16.  17 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  often  wondered  why  there  should 
be  any  discussion  as  to  the  place  that  food 
has  In  our  economy.  Ce'-tainly  it  is  clear 
to  any  thinking  person  that  fcod  is  the  first 
prerequisite  of  life.  The  first  effort  of  all 
animals  after  birth  is  to  find  something  to 
eat;  babies  cry  for  food,  and  so  it  is  through- 
out life.  Tliere  is  a  constant  struggle  for 
food  in  order  that  we  may  live  and  fulfill 
our  mission  here  on  earth. 

The  producers  of  food  are  fully  aware  of 
the  hazards  Inherent  in  their  occupation, 
they  know  that  farming  is  no  longer  a  simple 
process  of  seeding  and  harvesting  but  has  be- 
come a  very  skilled  vocation.  The  individual 
farm  must  be  studied  and  its  possibilities 
appraised  in  order  that  the  maximum  pro- 
duction may  be  secured.  They  know  that  It 
takes  long-time  planning  because  it  takes  3 
years  to  produce  a  dairy  animal  or  a  choice 
steal:,  and  that  it  takes  at  least  18  months  to 
produce  pork  chops  for  the  table.  They 
know  that  it  takes  a  year  to  prcxiuce  a  crop 
of  wheat  which  then  must  have  additional 
time  for  processing  into  flour  before  It  can 
appear  on  the  table  in  the  form  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  or  pastry. 

After  listening  to  radio  broadcasts  and 
reading  various  propaganda  press  releases,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  great  consuming  pub- 
lic does  not  thoroughly  understand  what  is 
necessary  as  to  time  and  effort  in  the  produc- 
tion and  merchandising  of  food.  It  is  cer- 
tainly fitting  that  here  in  the  great  Middle 
West  there  should  be  held  a  conference  whose 
primary  object  should  be  to  present  to  the 
public  not  only  the  necessity  for  food,  but  to 
present  authentic  Information  concerning 
its  production  and  distribution. 


This  area  is  comprised  of  12  States,  and. 
collectively,  they  are  frequently  referred  to 
as  the  Grain  Belt.  They  extend  from  Ohio 
to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas.  That 
area  of  750,000  square  miles  is  larger  than 
any  country  in  Europe,  except  Russia.  In 
fact  it  is  larger  than  Germany.  Prance,  Spain, 
and  Italy  combined. 

These  12  Grain  Belt  States  comprise  about 
25  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
United  States  but  have  38  percent  of  all 
the  farm  land  and  49  percent  of  all  the 
crop  land.  The  value  of  their  farm  land 
and  buildings  represents  51  percent  of  the 
United  States  total. 

Last  year  these  12  Grain  Belt  States  pro- 
duced 59  percent  of  the  total  wheat  crop, 
76  percent  of  the  total  corn  crop,  82  percent 
of  the  total  oats  crop,  and  91  percent  of  the 
total  soybean  crop.  No  wonder  It  Is  called 
the  Grain  Belt  of  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  all  cereals  grown  in  these  12  States 
represents  about  66  percent  or  two-thirds 
of  the  value  of  all  cereals  grown  In  the 
United  States. 

This  area  also  makes  an  Impressive  show- 
ing in  livestock  and  livestock  products.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  year  of  1943  It  had 
47  percent  of  all  the  cattle  of  the  country 
as  well  as  47  percent  of  all  the  milk  cows; 
53  percent  of  all  the  horses;  and  68  percent 
of  all  the  hogs;  however,  it  had  only  31 
percent  of  all  the  sheep.  The  chickens  In 
this  area  were  48  percent  of  the  United  States 
total. 

According  to  the  censiis  of  1940,  the  sales 
of  cattle  in  this  area  represented  51  percent 
of  the  United  States  total  sales,  and  sales 
of  hogs  represented  76  percent  of  the  total. 
Thus,  this  area  might  also  be  called  the 
Hog  Belt  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
the  Grain  Belt. 

Production  of  milk  In  these  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  comprised  52  percent  of 
the  total  sold  in  the  United  States;  and  sales 
of  cream  or  butterfat,  75  percent  of  total 
United  States  farm  sales  of  cream  or  butter- 
fat. 
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Illinois,  because  of  its  location  and  because 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  exporters  of  food 
grains,  is  particularly  Interested  in  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  farmer's 
problems. 

The  urban  housewife  has  been  accustomed 
through  the  years  to  find  on  the  shelves  of 
the  grocery  stores  row  upon  row  of  canned 
goods,  an  assortment  of  fresh  vegetables,  and 
the  various  cuts  cf  meat  from  which  she 
can  make  her  selection. 

Now,  under  the  stress  of  war  conditions, 
many  of  these  items  that  were  available  are 
not  there,  and  I  find  that  It  is  the  tendency 
of  these  urban  buyers  to  criticize  the  farmer 
and  ascribe  to  him  various  selfish  motives 
because  the  articles  she  wants  are  not 
available. 

Before  criticism  of  food  producers  becomes 
too  severe,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  refresh 
our  memory  on  the  number  of  tillable  crop 
acres  available  in  the  United  States  and  what 
has  happened  in  the  last  40  years.  The 
harvested  crop  acreage  for  1943  will  be  only 
6  percent  more  than  acres  harvested  in  the 
period  1910-14.    At  the  same  time  our  do- 


mestic population  has  Increased  42  percent 
over  the  same  period. 

Before  the  present  war  the  United  States 
for  several  years  had  been  a  net  importer  of 
agricultural  products,  so  that  any  loose 
statements  that  the  United  SUtea  can  feed 
Itself,  contribute  substantially  to  tha  food 
requirements  of  the  Allies,  and  provide  food 
for  the*conquered  nations  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts. 

This  country  has  developed  and  grown 
strong  because  its  citizens  were  well  fed  with 
an  adequate  amount  of  meat  and  cereals. 
A  slack  in  our  domestic  food  supply  or  any 
radical  change  of  eating  habits  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  Nation. 

Farmers  and  livestock  men  of  the  United 
States  will  plan  to  produce  In  1944  every 
pound  of  meat  and  grain  that  is  poesibla 
with  the  facilities  available.  Given  ade- 
quate labor,  the  necessary  farm  machinery, 
a  reasonable  supply  of  fertilizer,  assurance 
of  an  equitable  share  of  the  national  income, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  favorable  growing  sea- 
son they  will  produce  the  greatest  volume  of 
food  products  this  country  has  ever  known. 

I  regret  that  Governor  Green  is  prevented, 
by  prior  engagement,  from  beiiig  here  and 
giving  you  the  address  of  welcome.  I  esteem 
It  a  privilege  to  welcome  you  in  behalf  of 
Governor  Green  to  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  trust  that  out  of  this 
meeting  and  others  of  similar  character  there 
may  come  much  that  is  beneficial  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  can  be  reached  in  the 
solution  of  our  food  problems. 


Political  and  Economic  Disintegration  in 
Nazi-Occupied  Countries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
opinion  one  of  the  great  features  of  the 
Washington  EJvening  Star  Is  a  column 
written  daily  by  Mr.  Constantine  Brown, 
who  comments  most  intelUgently  upon 
national  and  international  affairs.  In 
the  issue  of  the  Star  of  October  9  I  read 
one  of  his  most  interesting  articles.  His 
articles  appear  under  the  heading  "This 
changing  world." 

I  wish  to  read  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
article: 

Under  these  circumstances  it  Is  obvloua 
that  the  restoration  of  Europe  on  a  sound 
basis  will  offer  a  problem  at  least  as  delicate 
as  the  defeat  of  Hitler. 

Mr.  Brown  there  refers  to  the  differ- 
ences existing  today  in  many  of  the  coun- 
tries which  have  been  subjugated  by  the 
Axis  Powers,  and  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries which  have  been  or  are  about  to  be 
liberated.  For  instance,  we  know  in  Italy 
at  this  hour  a  deadly  controversy  exists 
between  the  black-shirt  Fascists  and  the 
Communists,  which  is  having  a  serious 
effect  on  the  country.  We  likewise  know 
that  in  Yugoslavia  there  are  factions 
which  are  fighting  one  another  for  ulti- 
mate power  in  Yugoslavia  when  at  a  later 
date  she  will  be  lifted  from  beneath  the 
heel  of  the  Axis  oppressor.   I  recommend 
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a  reading  of  the  article  by  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  respectfully  ask  that  It 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thzs  Chancing  World 
(By  ConsUntine  Brown) 

So  long  as  the  fighting  to  defeat  the  Ger- 
mans ccntlnues  In  full  swing  little  attention 
Is  paid  to  the  political  and  economic  disinte- 
gration In  the  Nazi-occupied  countries. 

The  general  Impression  In  the  United 
Btates  \a  that  there  Is  only  one  thing  that 
matters  to  the  people  of  Europe — to  get  rid 
of  Hitler  and  his  gang  and  start  life  afresh. 

The  true  picture  Is  quite  different,  how- 
ever. Even  now.  when  the  enemy  has  not  yet 
bsen  defeated  and  appears  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  fighting  power  left,  there  Is  a  "dog 
eats  dog"  attitude  In  all  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories. 

Important  capitalists  in  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  are  of  two  minds  about  a  vic- 
tory of  the  Allies.  In  France,  for  Instance, 
the  big  Industrialists,  bankers,  and  business- 
men are  living  In  fear  that  an  Allied  victory 
would  mean  the  domination  of  Europe  by 
the  Communists  who  are  supported  by  the 
Moscow  Government. 

According  to  reliable  reports,  the  rest  ol 
th-  working  clasMs  in  Prance  and  th(?  Low- 
Ip.nds  have  been  won  over  completely  by  th« 
communiKttc  Idecicgy  and  hone  the  dnnm 
of  Hitler  win  permit  them  to  er'tabll>ih  a  b/r- 
tem  of  ^ovcrnmpnt  on  the  pattern  of  the 
crtginal  Lenin  Ideology. 

LCAN  TOWAaO  COMMrNISM 

Even  the  peasantry,  generally  regarded  as 
a  st^.^nl,'  conservative  clase.  Is  Inclined  to  lean 
tovard  the  Communist  doctrine.  Thus  while 
wchtern  Europe  appears  divided 'between  a 
pro-Nuzl  totalitarian  and  Communist  phl- 
loicphy  there  Is  little  feeling  for  the  type  of 
democracy  America  and  Britain  are  gtandir.g 
lor  ^ 

A  French  underground  leader  who  escaped 
from  France  only  3  woeks  ago  and  managed 
to  reach  the  United  States  says  reports  are 
being  spread  by  antagonistic'  underground 
elements  among  the  French  population  that 
the  Americans  and  British  wi'l  be  far  mere 
harsh  and  overbearing  when  they  enter  their 
country  than  the  Nazis  themselves. 

This  group  tells  the  people,  "The  Nazis 
have  taken  your  food  and  your  pxjssesslons, 
the  Americans  will  take  your  hide." 

The  underground  movement  in  western 
Europe  Is  divided  into  two  groups — the  most 
Important  being  anti-Ally.  These  groups  are 
fighting  each  other. 

In  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Russian  border,  there  are 
nationalistic,  communistic,  liberal,  and  loyal- 
ist trends. 

INTERNAL  DISSINSION 

In  Yugoslavia,  for  Instance,  Drug  Tito, 
leader  cf  the  partisans,  and  General  Mihailo- 
vicli,  chief  of  the  Chetnlks.  until  recently, 
considered  It  more  Important  to  destroy  each 
other's  forces  than  to  fight  the  enemy. 

Strongly  supported  with  war  materials  and 
•  good  publicity  campaign  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, the  partisans  now  hold  the  advan- 
tage. General  Mihailovlch's  men,  who  repre- 
sent the  legitimists — the  official  government 
of  King  Peter  In  Cairo — are  now  at  a  dis- 
advantage. They  hope,  however,  to  receive 
larger  quantities  of  supplies  soon  and  start 
their  push  against  the  Nazis. 

But  the  principal  object  cf  General  Mihallo- 
▼Ich  and  Drug  Tito,  appears  to  be  reciprocal 
extermination. 

The  Yugoslav  people  are  divided  among 
themselves,  and  there  are  groups  led  by  poli- 
ticians In  that  hete.-ogenecus  territory  who 
see  their  salvation  in  a  continuation  of  co- 
operation with  the  Nazis. 


A   DELICATE  PROBLEM 

So  far  as  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  are  concerned  these  groups  stand  far 
behind  in  the  hearts  and  the  niinds  of  those 
people.  The  Chetniks  feel  that  we  In  this 
country  have  let  them  down  because  some 
official  agencies  such  as  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation have  made  themscrves  the  spokes- 
men for  anti-Mihailovich  propaganda  while 
the  Partisans  resent  the  alleged  partiality  of 
the  Government  Itself  for  the  Chetniks  and 
the  official  Yugoslav  Government  in  exiie. 

A  similar  schism  exists  In  Greece  where  the 
Communist-sponsored  Republican  Party  is 
now  in  the  ascendance.  Moreover,  King 
George's  government  is  accused  of  Imperial- 
istic views  by  its  neighbors,  the  Albanians. 

The  situation  is  said  to  be  equally  as  bad 
In  Poland,  where  a  number  of  political  groups 
have  been  formed.  Only  few  have  any  use 
for  the  Government  In  exile  and  its  official 
supporters — American  and  Britain. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious 
that  the  restoration  of  Europe  on  a  sound 
basis  will  offer  a  problem  at  least  as'delicate 
as  the  defeat  of  Hitler. 


Address  by  Hon.  C.  WayUnd  Brooks,  of 
Illinois,  at  National  Food  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  short 
speech  delivered  by  me  ac  the  National 
Food  Conference  of  Consumors  and  Pro- 
ducers, held  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Sep- 
tember 16-17,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Gannett  and  fellow  Americans.  I  am 
delighted,  indeed,  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
follow  the  distinguished  agrlcultiial  leader 
from  our  State  in  helping  to  welcome  you  to 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of  iflinois. 
because  all  cf  us  who  were  born  and  reared 
and  still  live  in  Illinois  think  it's  Gods 
country.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  ycu  call 
this  conference  in  cur  State,  and  I  am  happy 
to  welcome  ycu  and  the  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  here  to  address 
you.  These  men  have  been  working  con- 
stantly and  devotedly  and  faithfully  in  the 
interests  of  our  national  welfare,  devctln^ 
their  efforts  constantly  to  the  agricultural 
problem.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  this 
meeting.  I  see  it  has  already  had  results. 
for  the  President  called  In  representatives  of 
the  four  leading  farm  organizations  jester- 
day,  and,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  tl-e  first 
time  that  the  directors  of  cur  stabilization 
and  war  mobilization  and  food  production 
have  been  In  conference  with  the  real  farm 
leaders  of  this  country  thus  far  In  the  war. 
So  ycu  can  feel  proud  that  you  have  already 
obtained  results. 

Senator  Thobjas  will  bear  me  out,  when  we 
were  concerned  In  the  early  days  in  the  rais- 
ing of  this  vast  and  unprecedented  Army  In 
the  United  State?,  with  the  effect  it  "was 
having  on  agriculture,  and  In  studying  the 
manpower  problem,  we  called  before  the  sub- 
commltte3  of  the  Appropriations  Commute^, 
upon  which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  wiih 
him,  the  heads  of  all  the  departments  that 
had  to  do  with  the  war.    We  had  the  Assist- 


ant Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  of  the  Navy; 
we  h.-d  th'  head  of  the  Lend-Lease  Admin- 
lstr.ition.  Mr.  Stcttinius;  we  had  Mr.  Leh- 
mann:  and  everyone  of  them  testified  that 
at  no  time  during  the  entire  consideration 
cf  the  mobilization  of  the  effort  of  this  coun- 
try for  war  did  they  once  have  the  repre- 
sentatives of  agriculture   in  the  discussion. 

Apparently  they  felt  that  agriculture  would 
muddle  through,  and  we  called  to  their  at- 
tention at  that  time  the  danger  of  the  short- 
age that  would  come  in  this,  the  most  vital 
weapon  of  freedom-loving  people  of  adequate 
supply.  We  learned  then  th'at  in  the  first 
mtjve  into  Africa  one  ten  out  of  every  six 
rf  food  was  required  to  feed  the  people  cf 
that  depleted  area,  and  that  was  the  least 
depleted  area  In  which  our  armies  must 
move,  and  we  impressed  them  then  with  the 
neces>-i-Ly  of  providing  mere  metal  for  ma- 
chinery, more  fertilizer,  less  drafting  of  the 
men  and  draining  of  the  men  from  the  farms 
by  the  high  pr!cv?s  paid  in  industry.  When 
you  consider  that  the  American  farmer  has 
been  subjected  to  all  these  restrictions  and 
restraints  and  draining  influences,  never  In 
the  history  of  the  world  has  any  group  cf 
men  and  women  been  more  patriotic  and 
devoted  and  moa.-ured  up  to  a  finer  degree 
than  thf^se  who  ma.ntnin  the  fcrms  of  the 
Unlte^d  States  nf  America.  We  were  told  then 
that,  It  would  be  cur  rcc^ulrcmcnt  In  this 
country  to  raise  more  than  we  did  in  1942, 
which  was  represented  as  being  the  bumper 
year  <>(  cur  Nation's  history.  Then  when 
we  printed  out  that  there  were  men  In  ev- 
ery couiiiy  B.  ;;ii,g  their  herds  because  th<?y 
Cf-uldn't  mai:itii;n  them,  many  nf  ;hcm  were 
closing  ihfir  faim«  bf-cause  they  cculdn  t 
hire  the  ht  p.  and  they  thcm.S'  Ives  were  go- 
ir.g  into  the  industrial  world  at  unprece- 
de.itcd  hlj;h  w;.ge.v.  their  lack  of  machinery, 
find  the  rnllUons  of  bushels  of  grain  that 
were  not  to  be  h.Trvebt.d  and  other  food  that 
c.uld  not  bo  canned,  finally  they  decided 
that  they  would  yield  a  bit  and  Plve  us  some 
help  from  the  armed  services,  but  that  wPs 
only  a  token  of  what  I  think  Is  going  to 
have  to  be  done. 

Ycu  can  cunt  on  these  men:  I  vouch  for 
them  who  come  here  from  the  S-anat.-  I  hav3 
watched  them:  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
their  eflort;  they  are  guarding  the  interest 
cf  the  larra.  as  such:  ftl.-o  they  are  guarding 
the  interest  cf  the  liht rty-lovlng  peopb  tf 
the  world,  for  food  is  the  No.  1  weapon 
of  free  men  n.^htir.g  the  tyrants  v.-ho  would 
take  their  liberties  and  food  from  the  pccple 
of  the  world  to  brlr.g  them  into  submission. 
You  are  doing  a  splondld  Job  in  this  confer- 
ence: I  am  glad  to  h.ive  this  moment,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  final  report  and 
then  go  into  conference  with  th?se  other 
Scrntcrs  to  see  what  v,-o  can  do  to  help  you 
uphold  the  hands  of  those  God-fearing  rnen 
and  women  who  do  not  strike,  who  d'o  not 
Sit  down,  who  do  not  idle,  who  from  early 
morning  until  way  In  the  night  till  the  soil 
and  hai.dle  the  crops  and  the  stock  that  is 
the  hope  cf  the  future  happiness  of  a  free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere. 


Address  by  J.  E.  McDonald  at  National 
Food  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tue.sdaij.  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pres- 
Id^'nt,  I  r,. ::  un-i:i:r:cv..s  co.::;:-t  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
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address  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  E.  McDonald, 
Texas  Commissioner  of  Afiriculture.  be- 
fore the  National  Food  Conference,  Chi- 
cago, 111,,  on  September  16.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Apparently,  the  general  public  docs  not 
realLTe  the  gravity  of  the  food  situation.  Tlie 
public  does  not  understand  that  American 
agriculture  is  being  called  upon  to  produce 
not  only  food  for  America's  civilian  popula- 
tion but  also  for  our  armed  forces,  our  war 
allies.  Allied  war  prisoners,  and  peoples  cf 
conquered  nations  presently  controlled  by  the 
armies  of  the  Uni'ed  Nations. 

This  places  responsibility  not  only  upon  the 
American  farmer  but  on  the  American  people 
as  a  whole,  necetsltating  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  unity  of  all  the  American  people,  if 
hunger  is  to  be  averted. 

The  calling  of  this  conference  In  the  great 
city  of  Chica<;o  by  the  Honorable  Frank  E. 
Gannett  Is  timely  and  worthy  and  has  possi- 
bilities of  rendering  a  constructive  service  at 
a  critical  time  both  nationally  and  Interna- 
tionally. Therefore.  I  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  Gannett  for  his  untiring 
efforts  In  making  possible  thl.-  food  confer- 
ence. 

The  accompli.'.hments  of  our  soldiers  are  a 
source  of  pride  to  every  American  citizen. 
Our  armies  have  been  under  the  direction  of 
officers  who  were  trained  In  the  most  skillful 
war  tactlcn  known  to  man.  The  war  haft  been 
conducted  In  a  rnhnner  which  has  achieved 
the  maximum  rc.>-ulut  with  the  minimum  loss 
of  life.  Otir  armies  have  conclusively  proven 
to  the  W(jrld  that  true  Jeffersonlan  dcm'xracy 
and  the  American  way  of  life  are  worth  fight- 
ing for. 

The  three  essentials  of  war  are  men,  Imple- 
ments cf  war,  and  food.  It  is  the  last  of  these 
essentials  that  brlnps  us  together  today. 

We  who  are  attcndintj  this  conference,  as 
well  as  the  milLnns  at  liome,  want  to  coop- 
erate with  the  farmers,  with  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator M.irvin  Jones,  and  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
outlining  an  aencultural  program  which,  in 
1944.  will  gi\;e  the  maximum  production. 

Giveti  th"  pnpor  Govcrnnient  cocjieration 
and  assistance,  and  left  to  u^e  his  own  Initia- 
tive, the  fnrmer  his  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  he  is  capable  of  meeting  the  emer- 
gency. This  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
In  normal  times  the  farmer  has  American 
warehouses  bur.^ting  with  food  and  fib-r  and. 
In  poacptime.  the  main  concern  is  to  hold 
him  back  so  he  will  not  smother  himself  in 
his  ov.-n  overproduction. 

Tlie  farmer  knows  his  Job.  He  Is  patriotic. 
He  is  not  a  miracle  man  and  c.mnot  do  the 
impossible.  He  must  have  the  ncc-srarv  es- 
sential.-;, such  as  farm  Implements,  repair 
part.-,  competent  farm  labor  and  an  abun- 
dance of  finances  if  he  is  to  meet  the  critical 
food  s.tuation  with  production  so  vitally 
necd?d   in  our  war  effort. 

The  farmer  d:es  not  want  exorbitant 
prices  for  his  products.  He  does  net  want 
suh.'^idies  or  htccntive  payments  Thc^e  are 
offensive  to  hlin.  Wh.-^.t  lie  docs  want  is  sta- 
bility for  his  business  and  true  parity  prices 
for  the  crops  he  produces,  that  is.'  parity 
prices  which  include  labor  costs  and  all  the 
expenses  Incidental  to  effirient  farm  man- 
accnT^nt  and  production.  These  the  farmer 
Is  eatitled  to.  In  either  peacetime  or  war- 
time, and  In  wartime.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
the  Government  give  the  farmer  every  as- 
sistance possible  in  providing  him  with  the 
manpower,  machinery,  and  farm  implements 
necessary  to  produce  for  wartime  needs. 

Not  only  is  food  vitally  necessary  in  win- 
ning the  war  and  writing  the  peace  but  It 
must  and  will  play  an  important  part  In 
post-war  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
of  nations  who  have   been  ruthlessly   torn 


asunder   by   the   Invading   armies   of   blood- 
thirsty dictators. 

God  intended  that  agriculture  should  be 
the  fundamental  and  basic  industry  of  all 
nations  and  all  peoples.  It  is  the  farmer  who 
annually  creates  new  wealth  wlilch  Is  turned 
over  to  transportation  for  delivery  to  process- 
ing plants,  there  to  be  processed  and  packaged 
and  piven  back  to  commerce  for  distribution 
to  meet  the  needs  of  mankind. 

Agriculture  is  the  only  indispensable  voca- 
tion of  man.  It  is  agriculture  that  produces 
food  and  fiber  with  which  we  fill  our  stomachs 
and  clothe  our  backs.  Tilling  the  soil  is  a 
Vocation  which  enables  man  to  more  nearly 
provide  the  essential  things  of  life  than  any 
other  vocation  known  to  man.  Agriculture, 
of  course,  includes  farming,  horticulture," 
dairying,  livestock  and  poultry  raising,  etc. 

When  agriculture  is  prosperous  and  happy 
and  the  farmer  ha.s  purchasing  power  with 
which  to  support  other  essential  American 
industries,  we  have  very  few  financial,  social, 
and  economic  problems. 

When  the  fighting  ceases  and  war  plants 
are  closed  we  will  have  a  homecoming  of  sol- 
diers and  war  workers,  the  true  conception  of 
which  staggers  the  average  mind.  Millions 
Will  be  In  this  homecoming  and  when  the 
"howdy"  and  "howdy-dos"  are  over,  these 
millions  will  want  homes  and  employment. 

Agriculture  can  and  must  absorb  a  great 
portion  of  thefe  homecomcrs.  Now  la  the 
time  to  prepare  fcjr  thin  great  homecoming, 
beyond  the  waving  of  banners,  blowing  of 
whbtles  and  throwing  of  confetti.  We  must 
not  allow  our  holdlers  to  return  and  find  that 
while  they  were  on  the  battlefronts,  flqhtlng 
for  their  country  and  our  American  way  of 
life,  we  failed  to  provide  for  their  rehabilita- 
tion and  future. 

It  is  Imperative  for  the  Concress  of  the 
United  States  at  once  to  take  steps  to  provide 
for  the  maximum  number  of  homes  for 
families  on  the  land.  Placing  the  maximum 
number  of  families  In  farm  and  ranch  homes 
reduces  the  ranks  of  the  unemploved  and 
les.=ens  the  competition  for  Industrial  Jobs. 
Families  established  In  farm  homes  and 
given  the  proper  Government  assistance  and 
protection  become  valuable  assets  to  their 
community,  State,  and  Nation.  Such  fam- 
ilies, in  the  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  their  homes  and  farms,  would  provide  a 
continuous  market  for  industrial  products, 
and  also  furnish  employment  to  those  skilled 
in  nonagriculture,  such  as  carpenters,  plumb- 
ers, mechanics,  and  professional  men  and 
women. 

It  is  true  that  hurre  sums  of  money  will 
be  needed  for  rehabilitation  and  the  plac- 
ing of  the  maximum  number  of  families  in 
farm  and  ranch  homes.  This  money  will  have 
to  be  provided  by  or  through  the  Government 
but  v.ill  be  far  less  expensive  to  the  tax- 
payers than  maintaining  relief  rolls  and  other 
formes  of  doles. 

I  suggest  that  the  Congress  appropriate 
a  sum  of  money,  adequate  in  amount,  which 
would  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for  es- 
tablishing properly  approved  families  on 
properly  approved  farms  .and  ranches.  Such 
loans  should  be  of  long  tenure  and  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 

Estr-blL^hlng  these  families  on  farms  and 
ranches  Is  not  enough.  Provision  must  be 
made  that  they  receive  true  parity  prices  for 
that  portion  of  their  crops  domestically  con- 
sumed and  then  be  left  free  to  produce  any 
amount  in  excess  of  their  allotments  to  be 
sold  In  foreign  markets  at  world-market 
prices.  This  would  be  extending  to  agricul- 
ture the  protection  and  benefits  comparable 
to  those  the  tariffs  provide  for  the  manufac- 
turer. In  other  words,  a  two-price  system 
for  marketing  agricultural  crops  similar  to 
the  two-price  system  which  the  tariff  pro- 
vides for  the  manufacturer  In  marketing  hl« 
goods. 

Parity  prices   was   one  of  the   five  major 
agricultural  objectives  of  the  present  admin- 


istraWon  and  are  generally  accepted  as  being 
practical,  fair,  and  equitable.  In  m.ecting 
this  parity  price  objective  it  Is  Imprrativa 
that  the  Congress  provide  a  Government 
formula  to  be  used  by  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Government  in  determining 
parity  prices.  This  Government  formula 
i^hould  be  so  simple  and  understandable  that 
a  sixth-grade  pupil  could  take  the  formula 
and  figure  parity  prices. 

In  calling  this  food  conference,  we  have 
accepted  a  re'^pon.-^lbility  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  provided  an  opportunity  to  len- 
der a  constructive  service.  Our  boy.s  are  pre- 
senting a  united  frcnt  on  the  battlefields  of 
the  world,  and  we  on  the  home  front  should 
be  equally  as  diligent  in  presenting  a  united 
front.  Let's  let  the  world  know  that  we  are 
an  undivided  America. 


New  Process  Keeps  Milk  Powder  Fresh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOLTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT,     Mr.  Speaker,  of  interest 
to  the  scientific  world,  to  food  proces- 
Rons,  to  our  allies  who  look  to  u.s  for  food- 
f.tulTs,  and  to  everybody  concerned  with 
the  Impact  of  war  stimulated  new  food 
developments    upon    peacetime    eating 
habits  Is  the  announcement  in  the  Octo- 
ber 9  issue  of  Science  News  Letter  of 
findings  recently  made  by  the  MacDon- 
s!d  College  Laboratories  in  Stc.  Anne  de 
Bcllevue,  Quebec.     These  findings  Indi- 
cate that  whole  milk  powder  containing 
small  amounts  of  wheat  germ  oil  and 
edible  acids  will  stay  fresh  approximately 
twice  as  long  as  untreated  milk.     The 
ramifications  of  this  new  process,  if  this 
new  method  Is  expanded  fully,  m.ay  have 
far-reaching  effects  not  only  in  our  ship- 
ments  of   foodstuffs   to  hungry   people 
overseas,  but  on  the  whole  business  of 
milk  distribution  in  this  country  after 
the  war. 

In  fact,  it  Is  no  longer  unreasonable 
to  envi.^ion  the  day  when  people  in  our 
larper  cities  will  be  able  to  buy  their 
milk  at  greatly  reduced  prices  in  com- 
pressed packs  of  powdered  milk  which 
will  keep  without  refrigeration  and  which 
will  di.'^pcnse  with  the  present  costly  and 
inconvenient  methods  of  di-stributlng 
milk  to  the  indi\1diial  consumers. 

Members  of  the  Hou.se  may  recall  that 
on  last  June  6  and  again  on  May  7  I  ad- 
dre.'=^cd  the  House  on  the  subject  of  new 
food  developments  and  elaborated  on 
some  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
and  on  those  which  should  be  taken  so 
that  the  processes  of  food  compre.'^sion 
and  food  dehydration  might  make  their 
full  contribution  to  winning  the  battle 
of  shipping  in  this  war.  At  that  time  I 
mentioned  the  new  development  whereby 
the  addition  of  v/heat  germ  oil  was  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  freshness  in  whole 
milk  powder.  It  is  gratifying  now  to  see 
a  confirmation  of  this  fact  come  from 
these  famous  Quebec  laboratories  and  to 
read  about  it  in  Science  News  Letter. 

At  some  later  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ex- 
pect again  to  address  the  House  on  these 
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new  type  foods  which  are  now  proving 
themselves  so  valuable  in  this  war.  Re- 
markable progress  has  been  made  since 
early  this  spring  in  the  expanded  use  of 
the>e  new  typr-  foods.  Many  are  now 
bein^-r  supphed  Great  Britain.  The  Rus- 
.sians  have  recently  requested  that 
henceforth  vegetable  shipments  destined 
for  the  SDviet  Republic  be  sent  in  com- 
pressed form.  New  compression  units 
are  being  established  in  dehydrating 
plants  throughout  the  country  and  the 
science  of  new  food  development  has 
made  great  headway  during  the  past  6 
months  in  meeting  the  challenges  pro- 
vided not  alone  by  shipping  but  by  ware- 
housing needs,  by  internal  shipping 
problems,  and  by  shortages  In  critical 
wrapping  materials. 

The  article  in  the  Science  News  Letter 
on  whole  milk  powder  follows  herewith: 

KEEPS    MILK    FRESH — ADDmON    OF    WHEAT    GERM 
OIL  AND  EDIBLZ  ACIDS  KEEPS  WHOLX  MILK  POW- 

DFR     FRE5;H     TWICE     AS     LONG WOULD     EXTEND 

USEFULNESS    OF    SUPPLIES    FOR    OVERSEAS 

Whole  milk  powder  containing  minute 
amounts  of  wheat-germ  oil  and  edible  acids 
will  stay  fresh  about  twice  as  long  as  un- 
treated milk,  research  at  MacDonald  College 
laboratories,  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue.  Quebec, 
ahows.  If  the  simple.  Inexpensive  method 
proves  out,  it  could  be  employed  to  extend  the 
usable  life  of  the  quantities  of  diied  milk 
being  shipped  to  war  zones  from  the  United 
States. 

Dried  milk  is  so  light  as  to  offer  striking 
military  advantages,  but  Its  use  has  always 
been  limited  by  danger  that  the  butterfat 
would  turn  rancid.  For  this  reason,  the  Ca- 
nadian Research  Council  asked  Dr.  W.  D.  Mc- 
Farlane  of  MacDonald  College.  McGlU  Uni- 
versity, to  study  natural  food  materials  which 
gave  promise  of  delaying  rancidity  In  milk 
powder.  Dr.  McFarlane  now  reports  that 
"very  striking  results"  were  obtained  by  add- 
ing wheat-germ-oil  formula  to  the  milk 
equivalent  to  0.1  percent  of  the  butterfat  con- 
tent. The  oil  is  extracted  at  low  temperatures 
and  combined  with  minute  amounts  of  edible 
hydroxy  acids  producing  a  formula  more 
effective  than  wheat-germ  oil  alone,  which 
has  long  been  known  to  Improve  the  keeping 
quality  of  less  stable  fats. 

The  wheat-germ-oil  formula  is  simply 
homogenized  Into  a  small  amount  of  skim 
milk,  which  in  turn  is  poured  into  the  liquid 
whole  milk  to  be  dried.  So  slight  an  amount 
Is  used  that  no  change  can  be  detected  In  the 
color  or  taste  of  the  milk  powder.  The  wheat- 
germ  oil  harmlessly  oxidizes  Instead  of  the 
butterfat.  delaying  rancidity  and  helping  to 
retain  the  vitamin  A  content.  Dr.  McFarlane 
found  that  this  doubled  the  life  of  milk 
powder,  and  even  before  these  findings  could 
be  published,  the  Canadian  Navy  began  to 
use  the  formula  in  milk  powder  tablets  for 
emergency  rations. 

Tiie  Immediate  mUltary  significance  of  this 
disroveiy  stems  fiom  the  fact  that  so  little 
wheat -germ  oil  is  used  that  our  entire  dried 
milk  output  could  be  protected  with  It  from 
existing  supplies  of  the  oil.  Besides,  no  new 
machin?ry  is  needed  to  mix  It  with  the  liquid 
milk.  Dried  milk  would  still  be  packed  for 
export  in  vacuimi  cans,  but  the  wheat-germ 
oil  would  give  added  protection.  This  would 
be  especially  valuable  after  cans  are  opened. 
»nd  in  warm  climates. 

United  States  production  of  dried  milk  In 
1943  Is  expected  to  reach  150,000,000  pounds, 
breckin-j  all  records,  emphasizing  the  Im- 
portance of  keeping  qualities. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Tracy,  authority  on  milk  powder 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  also  been 
wo;k.ng  on  the  problem,  and  confirms  that 


"wheat-germ  oil  was  found  to  retard  the 
development  of  an  oxidized  flavor  in  powdered 
whole  milk."  Dr.  Tracy  emphasizes  that 
wheat-germ  oil  cannot  substitute  for  fine 
quality  in  milk  powder — that  It  is  simply  an 
added  protection. 

In  connection  with  this  Improvement  In 
milk  powder,  officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  have  pointed  out  that  tliey 
know  of  no  barrier  to  the  addition  of  so  slight 
an  amount  of  pure  food  materials  to  milk 
powder,  since  no  standard  for  dried  whole 
milk  has  been  set  up  under  the  1938  law. 
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HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled  "My  Victory  Gar- 
den." prepared  by  Mr.  F.  Hiner  Dale,  a 
distinguished  jurist  residing  at  Guymon. 
Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Your  chairman  has  asked  me  to  talk  to 
you  tonight  on  gardening. 

He  told  you  that  I  was  an  expert  on  the 
subject.  To  save  him  the  trouble  of  trying 
to  prove  it.  I  will  admit  It.  All  my  life.  I 
have  often  wondered  what  I  was  fit  for.  Now 
I  know.  In  court  we  have  three  classes  of 
witnesses:  Liars,  damn  liars,  and  experts.  I 
am  glad  that  I  qualify  as  an  expert. 

For  more  than  50  years,  I  have  been  gar- 
dening, and  each  year  I  have  had  as  good  a 
garden  as  I  now  have,  but  no  one  ever  saw 
anything  unusual  or  extraordinary  about  my 
garden  until  our  chairman  made  me  a  visit 
and  I  gave  him  a  tomato  and  he  immediately 
discovered  that  I  was  a  great  gardener.  He 
ranks  with  Christopher  Columbus  and  Ad- 
miral Byrd  In  making  discoveries.  Guymon, 
no  doubt,  has  many  eminent  men,  who  have 
never  been  discovered.  We  are  not  appreci- 
ated by  our  neighbors.  A  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country. 

I  work  m  my  garden  to  relax  the  muscles 
of  my  body,  while  I  make  talks  to  Lions  Clubs 
to  rest  my  mind. 

I  am  glad  this  Is  a  stag  party.  Women  are 
BO  much  superior  to  men  that  I  never  feel 
at  ease  in  their  company.  Their  minds  are 
cleaner,  they  change  them  oftener.  There  are 
no  marriages  in  heaven,  that  Is  why  It  is 
heaven. 

When  our  chairman  came  here  from  Texas, 
I  told  him  to  get  into  all  the  organizations  in 
town  before  they  became  acquainted  with 
him.  I  told  him  to  Join  the  Lions  Club. 
He  did.  He  told  me  recently  that  some  of 
the  Lions  wanted  him  to  resign,  and  that 
one  Lion  had  offered  him  $50  to  resign.  I 
told  him  not  to  do  it,  he  could  get  more 
money. 

Gardening  is  an  ancient  and  honorable  pro- 
fession. Our  forefather  Adam  was  a  gardener. 
He  raised  fruits  and  vegetables  and  got  along 
fine  until  Eve  came  along  and  got  him  to  eat 
the  forbidden  fruit.  If  you  hope  to  succeed 
in  gardening,  keep  your  wife  out  of  the  garden 
until  It  comes  time  to  gather  the  vegeiabiea 
for  the  table. 


You  don't  have  to  have  much  Intelligence 

to  be  a  good  gardener.  In  fact  the  less  .sense 
you  hnve  the  better  gardener  you  will  make. 
I  can  think  of  no  good  reason  why  you  Lions 
would  not  make  good  gardeners.  In  fact  most 
of  ycu  ought  to  be  experts  at  It.  Most  of 
what  I  know  about  gardening  I  learned  from 

a  person  who  has  served  a  term  in  the 
ins;ine  asylum  at  Fort  Supply,  Okla.,  and 
who  gardened  while  there. 

Gardening  Is  a  spare  time  Job.  When  you 
have  nothing  to  do,  you  garden.  Two  or  3 
hours  in  the  morning  and  3  or  4  hours  In  the 
evening  Is  all  It  takes  to  have  a  good  garden. 
Be  sure  to  quit  work  In  the  evening  in  time  to 
hear  the  10  o'clock  broadcast.  The  best  time 
to  work  in  the  garden  is  in  the  morning.  I 
prcler  the  time  from  daylight  until  sun-up. 
You  have  all  seen  a  sun.«et  and  know  how 
beautiful  It  Is.  I  don't  suppose  many  of  you 
have  seen  a  sunrise.  A  sunrise  is  far  more 
beautiful  and  gorgeous  than  a  sunset  and  you 
should  see  one.  ^o  go  into  your  garden  at  day- 
light and  work  until  the  sun  comes  up  and 
ycu  will  see  a  sight  that  you  will  long  remem- 
ber and  never  forget. 

I  may  lose  my  garden.  It  has  been  hinted 
that  the  War  Department  Is  planning  to  take 
It  over  to  have  a  place  to  train  the  soldiers  in 
Jungle  warfare. 

Our  soil  Is  as  rich  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
However,  it  is  not  rich  enough  to  grow 
vegetables,  such  as  you  would  like  to  produce. 
When  you  plan  to  start  a  garden,  the  first 
thing  you  should  do  Is  to  get  a  load  of  well 
rotted  fertilizer:  ^  and  spread  It  over  your 
garden  plot  an  inch  deep.  Don't  go  to  a 
feedstore  to  get  your  fertilizer:  go  to  a  cow 
lot.  Then  plow  or  spade  your  ground  as  deep 
as  ycu  can.  the  deeper  the  better.  After  you 
plant  and  your  crop  comes  up  add  more 
fertilizer.  As  your  crop  grows  pile  It  on  higher 
and  deeper.  Vegetables  make  an  enormous 
demand  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  it 
is  hard  to  get  your  soil  too  rich.  We  have 
no  garden  soils  In  this  country  but  what  will 
benefit  by  the  application  of  a  fertilizer. 

After  you  have  your  garden  fertilized  and 
plowed  or  spaded  good  and  deep,  the  next 
thing  to  do  Is  to  lay  It  off  In  straight  rows  3 
feet  apart.  While  it  Is  true  that  more  garden 
sas-s  will  and  does  grow  in  crooked  rows,  the 
men  who  Judge  gardens  seem  to  prefer 
straight  rows.  A  yardstick  and  a  string  are 
the  tools  you  will  need  in  laying  off  your 
garden  In  straight  rows.  You  next  make  a 
furrow  or  trench  under  the  string  deep 
enough  to  convey  the  water  from  one  end  of 
the  row  to  the  other.  I  uje  a  furrow  or 
trench  about  a  foot  deep  as  it  will  tend  to 
fill  up  as  the  season  advances.  Scak  your 
seed  24  hours  and  plant  them  in  the  bottom 
cf  your  furrow  or  trench  and  cover  your  seed 
lightly  and  then  firm  the  ground  over  the 
seed.  Turn  on  your  water  from  the  h-:se  and 
let  It  run  slowly  down  the  furrow  until  it 
reaches  the  other  end  of  the  row.  Cover 
your  seed  again  li^-hily  with  dry  earth.  You 
wen  t  need  to  water  again  until  af'.er  your 
seed  come  up  and  it  may  rain  in  the  mean- 
time. 

i:  you  will  put  the  hose  in  a  gallon  bucket 
laid  on  its  side,  before  you  turn  the  water  on 
slightly,  the  bucliet  will  prevent  the  force  of 
tlie  water  washing  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
The  slower  the  water  runs  down  the  row  the 
deeper  It  will  sink  into  the  ground.  Once  a 
week  ought  to  be  often  enough  to  water  ycur 
garden  even  In  dry  times. 

To  sp.ay  your  garden  with  the  nozzle  of  a 
hoEe  is  the  height  of  folly  and  failure  w.U 
follow  in  your  footsteps  if  you  do  it  that  way. 

Pli^niing  seeds  of  vegetables  in  furrows  or 
trenches  is  a  new  idea  to  town  ga:d:n:rj. 
Our  farmers  have  bjcn  listing  ih:ir  ground 
fur  row  crops  and  planting  their  wheat  with 
deep  furrow  drill*,  since  the  time  that  the 
meniu.y  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 
Our  farmers  are  no  fools  and  have  learned  by 
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trial  and  error  and  bitter  experience  what  It 
takes  to  grow  crops  in  this  country.  They 
taupht  me  to  plant  my  vegetables  In  furrows, 
and  if  you  cicn't  learn  how.  your  cupboard. 
like  Mother  Hubbard's  will  be  bare.  Don't 
flat  p.ant  or  plant  on  the  ridges,  but  plant 
your  seed  In  furrows  or  trenches  and  your 
table  will  gioan  with  the  products  of  your 
garden.  I  am  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  cf 
a  prophet,  but  I  will  make  this  .solemn  pre- 
diction—within 3  years  every  garden  in  Guy- 
mon will  be  planted  in  furrows  or  trenches. 

There  are  three  vegetables,  not  generally 
grov.n  here,  that  I  can  recommend  for  you 
to  try. 

1.  Edible  soybeans  (a  garden  plant l  pro- 
duces enunnou_>ly  One  plant  preiduces 
enough  beans  for  one  meal  for  cnie  entire 
family.  We  now  have  them  everv  day  for 
dinner.  You  pick  the  beans  off  'and  "they 
come  on  again.  The  hotter  the  weather,  the 
better  the  Ixans  set  on.  By  all  means  plant 
a  p.ncknge  of  edible  soybeans.  Tliey  taste 
good . 

2.  Brussels  sprouts  are  like  little  heads  of 
cabbage.  They  sell  at  the  grocery  stores  at 
a  fancy  price,  when  the  stores  can  get  them 
for  thar  customers.  What  celery  hearts  are 
to  celery,  brussel  sprouts  are  to  cabbace. 
They  are  easy  to  raise  and  12  plants  will 
Bupnly  a  family  from  now  on  until  real  cold 
weather.  They  grew  3  to  4  feet  tail  and  will 
stand  light  freezes,  which  helps  their  flavor. 
The  people  of  England  are  eating  brussel 
sprouts  three  times  a  day  now.  and  more  than 
any  other  plant,  it  is"  keeping  them  from 
starvation   and  maklne  them   physically   fit. 

3.  Krhlrabi  Is  another  member  of  the 
cabbage  family  that  we  have  liked  so  well 
that  we  have  eaten  all  that  we  planted.  That 
Is  why  I  have  no  sample  to  show  you.  You 
won't  have  any  of  this  plant  to  give  away 
to  your  nei'-hbors,  because  you  will  eat  them 
all  yourself. 

Some  p.^rdeners  are  bothered  with  worms 
and  insects.  I  am  not.  Every  year,  I  raise 
a  brood  of  young  turkeys  In  my  garden.  If 
you  hatch  yotir  turkeys  with  a  hen,  keep  her 
up  and  let  the  llt  +  le  turkeys  run  in  the  gar- 
den; they  will  pick  off  the  worms  and  in- 
serts as  Eocn  as  they  are  hatched  from  the 
garden  plants.  Tliey  go  up  one  row  and 
dow^n  the  next  and  work  for  you  from  day- 
light until  dark  ridding  you  of"  sharecroppers 
In  your  pniden.  A  ttirkey  will  not  taste  bad 
at  Tnanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

Tomatoes  are  the  best  vegetable  grown. 
Wo  now  eret  one-half  bushel  off  of  two  rows, 
every  other  day  in  cur  garden.  Don't  buy 
your  tomato  seed,  get  them  from  someone 
In  yrur  community,  who  has  m.ade  a  success 
growing  tomatoes.  Plant  the  seeds  early  in  a 
window  box.  When  danger  of  frost  has  past, 
dig  holes  three  feet  apart,  in  the  furrow,  where 
ycu  have  prepared  to  transplant  them.  Be- 
fore you  set-  your  plants  in  the  holes,  drop  a 
handful  of  Ashing  worms  In  each  hole  and 
set  your  plant  on  top  of  them.  I  ral.se  my 
own  fishing  worms  to  plant  with  my  tomato 
plants,  however,  you  can  get  them  by  the 
gallon  by  going  to  the  sewer  ditch  north  of 
town  in  the  early  spring.  Fishing  worms  dig 
tunnels  four  to  five  feet  deep  under  ycur 
tomato  plants,  which  lets  the  water  down  to 
the  subsoil.  Tliey  keep  your  soil  aerated  and 
pay  big  dividends. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  a  fall  garden.  The 
moon  is  right  and  what  is  more  Important  the 
soil  13  soaked.  There  are  a  dozen  kinds  of 
vegetables  that  you  can  plant  now  and  bar- 
vest  before  frost. 

Eat  all  you  can  out  of  your  garden  and 
can  all  you  can't  eat. 

Our  Government  is  planning  to  feed  a 
starving  world  and  it  is  up  to  you  and  me  to 
feed  ourselves  out  of  our  gardens. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  a  finer  man  is  to  be  found  in 
America  today  than  Maj.  Gen.  James  A. 
Ulio.  The  Adjutant  General,  United 
States  Army.  He  is  aggressive  and 
active,  and  extremely  popular.  I  believe, 
with  all  Members  of  Congress,  and  cer- 
tainly with  the  American  people.  He 
has  made  a  brilliant  record  for  himself. 

I  read  with  interest  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Star  an  article  penned  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Godwin  under  the  heading 
"America's  war  leaders."  It  is  a  char- 
acter sketch  of  General  Ulio.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  published 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  o'ojection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMERICA'S    WAR   LE.^DERS 

(By  Bernard  Godwin) 
Rowing-race  fans,  accustomed  to  seeing  tall. 
muscular  youths  come  from  the  State  of 
Washington  to  pull  shells  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
intercollegtates  would  spot  General  Ulio  at 
sight  as  another  native  of  the  land  where 
mountains  reach  to  the  sky  and  fruit  grows 
luscious.  And  they  would  hit  the  nafl 
scjuarcly.  for  the  tall,  powerfully  built  adju- 
tant general  first  looked  upon  the  Joys  of  this 
world  at  Walla  Walla  61  years  ago. 

Early  In  life  he  set  his  mind  on  a  military 
career,  and.  even  without  a  West  Point  train- 
ing, worked  his  way  from  a  private  at  Fort 
Brady,  Mich  .  to  today's  top  ranking.     Thirty- 
nine  years  of  intelligent  and  diligent  applica- 
tion to  every  Job  to  which  he  was  assigned 
bore  the  fruit  and  steady  advancement  and 
distinction.      For  his  leadership  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps  in  the  battles 
of  St.  Mihiel  sector  of  World  War  No.  1  and 
his  service  in  evacuating  French  civilians  in 
territory  occupied  by  the  enemy,  he  received 
a  Distinguished  Service  Medal.     Other  awards 
bestowed  upon  him  Include  the  French  Legion 
of  Hp;ior.  Monoenegrm  Order  of  Prince  Da- 
nilo,  Panamanian  Medal  of  La  Solidarldad, 
Serbian    Order    of    the    White     Eagle    With 
Swords,  and  the  Greek  Order  of  the  Redeemer. 
Face  to  face.  General  Ulio  is  a  striking,  at- 
tractive  man    with    an    Imposing   head   cov- 
ered  with    steel    grey   hair.     His   hands    are 
those  of  a  musician,  exceptionally  well  formed 
and  shapely.     To  me  they  appeared  sensitive 
and  highly  trained.     His  expressive  counte- 
nance  changes   with   his   moods   from   cold 
sternness  to  warming  smile  in  a  Jiffy. 

Tliere  Is  an  Intriguing  character  to  his 
personality,  especially  appealing  to  me,  his 
practical  self  attempting  to  hide  his  esthetic 
instincts. 

He  is  most  particular  concerning  his  dress 
and  grooming,  and  always  looks  dressed-up. 
The  general's  own  simple  formula  explains 
clearly  how  he  achieved  by  the  hard  way  a 
really  phenomenal  military  career:  "My  In- 
tense interest  In  my  work  regardless  of  the 
rank  and  the  desires  to  give  a  little  more 
than  was  expected  of  me  and  In  the  best  way 
I  knew  how,  was  my  creed."  Its  a  creed  for 
every  youth  to  keep  In  mind  In  whatever  he 
may   undertake. 


During  the  Army's  campaign  In  the  Philip- 
pines. 1906  to  1903.  young  Ulio  served  as  a 
second  lieutenant  with  great  credit.  S>me 
years  later  he  served  with  the  1st  Infantry  In 
Hawaii  and  in  1917  Joined  the  23d  Infantry 
at  El  Paso.  Tex.,  going  to  France  In  March 
1918,  Among  his  important  posts  over  there 
was  chief  of  the  statistical  division  and  In 
charge  of  the  central  records  cfllce. 

He  spent  6  months  In  Athens.  Greece,  In 
1923  as  chief,  administrative  division,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  and  later  was  assigned  to  head- 
quarters. Second  Corps  Area,  New  York.  For 
a  time  he  was  aide  at  Honolulu.  After  a 
period  as  chief  of  staff,  Hawaiian  Department, 
he  returned  to  this  country  and  by  1938  was 
executive  officer  In  the  Adjutant  General's 
Office.  Designation  as  brigadier  general  came 
in  1939  and  on  March  1  he  became  a  major 
general  and  The  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army. 


Address  by  Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  of 
Florida,  to  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
West  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORroA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  West  Virginia,  at  Wheel- 
ing, on  September  12,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  be  in  West  Virginia,  because, 
as  In  other  crises,  people  of  West  Virginia  are 
standing  by  the  President,  the  fiag.  and  the 
country. 

When  the  history  of  this  era  is  written  It 
w'll  record  not  what  the  arguments  were,  not 
why  we  did  it  so  much,  but  whether,  when 
the  very  foundations  of  America  were  being 
assaulted  from  every  side,  and  undermined, 
too,  whether  we  helped  our  President  or 
whether  we  stood  In  his  way  and  added  to 
his  load. 

Neither  the  Revolutionary  War.  which  es- 
tablished our  freedom,  nor  the  ClvU  War, 
which  made  us  a  single  Nation  dedicated  to 
freedom,  meant  more  to  America  than  does 
this  earthquake  which  the  evil  Hitler  has 
brought  upon  the  world.  If  this  upheaval 
can  be  stopped,  if  Its  mighty  rumble  can  be 
silenced.  It  will  remain  the  kind  of  a  world 
In  which  America,  as  Washington  and  Lincoln 
gave  it  to  us.  can  continue  to  live. 

If  these  destructive  forces  continue  to  gain 
momentum  and  might,  America  as  we  know  It 
will  be  as  dead  as  Pompeii  smothered  In  the 
convulsions  of  Vesuvius. 

The  things  for  which  we  struggle,  therefore, 
are  no  less  than  the  right  of  our  people  to 
retain  this,  their  native  land;  to  worship 
their  ancient  God:  to  speak  and  to  write  th« 
sentiments  of  their  heads  and  hearts;  to 
work  as  freemen  and  to  work  together  with 
other  freemen;  to  be  not  the  servants  of  the 
st»te  but  to  be  "the  captains  of  their  fates," 
"the  masters  of  their  eouls."  • 

What  a  moving  sight  It  Is  to  see  America 
rising  from  its  lethargy,  stirring  itself  like 
an  awakening  giant,  beginning  to  stand  up 
In  the  world  like  the  Olympian  figure  she  Is. 
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America  has  quit  running  from  tyrants  and 
bullies.  She  has  quit  quaking  before  the 
threats  of  dictators.  America  is  standing  her 
ground.  Those  magnificent  words  of  tli« 
President  last  night  came  out  of  his  own  elo- 
quent mouth  and  brave  heart,  but  they  also 
were  the  words  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  Jackson  and  Lincoln  and  Wilson.  They 
came  as  well  out  of  the  mouth  and  heart  of 
America. 

While  It  Is  sad  to  march  In  the  valley  of 
shadows,  yet  it  Is  those  great  experiences 
which  ennoble  the  souls  of  men;  It  is  from 
such  valleys  that  both  men  and  nations  rise 
to  mountain  tops.  The  eyes  of  the  world,  the 
eyes  of  history,  are  upon  America  as  she 
gathers  to  her  side  vinder  the  banner  of  her 
leadership  oppressed  men  and  women  every- 
where, as  she  lifts  up  those  who  are  stricken 
down,  as  she  heals  the  wounds  of  the  af- 
flicted, as  she  rallies  the  sinking  hearts  of  the 
discouraged,  and  begins  the  long  Journey  to- 
ward one  of  the  mountalntops  of  history. 

America  Is  keeping  her  rendezvous  with 
destiny.  Those  who  follow  her  shall  see  the 
promised  land. 


Old-Af  e  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Mr.  Tully  Williams,  of 
Hanklnson,  N.  Dak.,  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  old-age  pensions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hankinson,  N.  Dak.,  October  4,  1943. 
Bon.  William  Langkx, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAK  Senator:  We  have  Just  received  your 
letter  Informing  us  of  the  status  of  the  old- 
age  pension  cause — for  which  accept  our 
thanks.  And  we  will  lose  no  time  In  com- 
plying with  your  request  for  our  views  on 
same.  So  will  offer  a  few  suggestions  that  we 
believe  fairly  convey  the  consensus  of 
thought  on  the  subject  among  the  people 
here. 

The  Townsend  movement  is  organized  In 
•very  SUte,  and  In  practically  every  county 
In  the  Union,  so  we  suggest  all  minor  efforts 
get  behind  the  Townsend  plan — "In  union 
Is  strength."  and  another  thing  that  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

Perhaps  you  remember  some  years  back 
we  circulated  an  old-age  pension  petition  for 
you.  and  practically  everyone  approached 
signed  gladly,  and  from  that  fact  and  their 
general  attitude,  we  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  number  of  people  that  be- 
lieve In  the  old-age  pension  principle  far 
exceed  those  that  have  declared  themselves 
In  Its  favor. 

As  to  the  age  pensions  should  start  and 
about  husband  and  wife  drawing  pensions, 
—mail  the  amount,  perhaps  any  suggestions 
we  could  make  would  only  confuse  the  Issue 
and  wa  believe  those  details  can  safely  be 
left  to  the  deliberations  of  Congress,  but  one 
point  we  would  not  overlook  on  a  bet — 
that  Is  the  proposition  of  the  pauper's  oath 
and  especially  liens  on  property. 

As  regards  the  first — right  off  the  bat.  old- 
age  pensions  were  not  conceived  as  charity, 
but  as  the  Inalienable  rights  of  all  cltlxen- 


shlp,  and  the  lien  and  pauper's  oath  Idea  was 
Inserted  by  the  plan's  enemies,  to  discredit 
the  plan  and  humiliate  and  discourage  ap- 
plicants, and  furthermore  the  lien  on  prop- 
erty Is  a  step  In  the  direction  of  socialism, 
pure  and  simple;  establishing  the  principle  cf 
the  right  of  the  State  to  levy  on  and  con- 
fiscate private  propeny.  Every  transfer 
would  leave  the  people  poorer  and  the  State 
richer. 

Look  at  our  own  North  Dakota;  the  State 
bank  has  taken  ownership  of  untold  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  privately  owned  tax-.paylng 
land,  and  transferred  the  taxes  they  should 
yield  to  the  burden  of  other  poor  devils.  A 
process  that  will  hasten  the  day  when  they 
will.  In  their  turn,  be  dispossessed.  So  I 
would  as  soon  see  the  movement  fall  fiat 
as  go  In  with  the  pauper's  oath  and  lien 
features. 

No  presentation  of  the  case  can  be  com- 
plete without  envisioning  the  economic  con- 
diticns  that  will  prevail  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  No  economic  crisis  in  all  history  will 
even  approach  It  in  extent  and  severity,  as 
the  entire  world  will  be  involved;  with  mil- 
lions In  war  industries  out  of  employment, 
and  more  millions  discharged  from  military 
service  all  the  world  around  at  once,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  greatest  economic  crisis 
In  the  world's  history.  All  statesmen  sense 
that — as  evidence,  the  proposed  farmers'  sub- 
sidy and  the  $100  a  month  pay  to  discharged 
soldiers  and  countless  other  schemes,  but  the 
only  one  that  offers  any  permanent  solution 
or  has  any  sort  of  financial  basis  is  the  Town- 
send  plan. 

With  all  good  wishes,  as  ever, 

Ttjllt  Williams. 


The  Contribution  of  the  American  Busi- 
nessman to  America's  Production 
Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RUFIUS  C.  HOLMAN 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1943 

Mr  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  without 
the  pay-roll  makers  there  would  be  no 
Jobs  for  the  pay-roll  workers,  and  with- 
out the  producers,  there  would  be  no  war 
Industry,  no  food,  clothing,  housing,  or 
other  essential  Industry. 

There  was  a  time  in  this  country  when 
the  farmer  and  the  businessman  were 
respe<;ted  in  American  political  expres- 
sion £ind  by  the  Federal  administration 
for  their  abilities,  patriotism,  integrity. 
and  the  great  contribution  which  they 
make  to  the  public  welfare  and  the  safety 
of  the  Nation. 

I  still  hold  to  that  ancient  faith  of  the 
horse-and-buggy  days,  and  therefore  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  a  letter 
which  an  American  businessman  in  Utah 
recently  addressed  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co., 

Ogden,  Utah,  October  7,  1943. 

Hon.  RUFUS  HOLMAN, 

Seiate  Office  Building. 

Wc!<}iiKg(on.  D.  C. 
De-^h  Senator  Holman:  I  hesitate  to  write 
you  at  this  time  ttom  the  viewpoint  of  an   ) 


American  businessman.  However.  I  feel  so 
strongly  that  there  are  important  matters 
to  which  we  have  to  turn  our  thinking,  and 
for  that  reason  am  doing  so.  Victory,  of 
course,  is  the  primary  object  oi  all  American 
thinking  and  activity.  Victory  should  not 
be  the  end  of  our  thinking,  nor  is  it  a  single 
aim  which  excludes  or  should  exclude  all 
other  considerations.  We  are  told  by  our 
leaders  and  asked  to  believe  that  victory 
is  essential  to  preservation  of  democracy 
as  a  way  of  life.  Belief  in  this  concept  is  the 
motive  power  Ijehmd  all  of  our  present  ac- 
tivity. To  preserve  is  to  maintain  some- 
thiHi^  posses.'=ed  as  distinguished  from  the 
acquisition  of  something  new  and  never  be- 
fore possessed. 

We  have  posse.ssed  and  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  democracy.  We  are  not  struggling 
to  preserve  that  way  of  life  against  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  way  of  life  dictated  by 
our  enemies.  We  have  permitted  the  dem- 
ocratic processes  to  be  temporarily  In  sus- 
pens;on  In  the  Interest  of  the  war  eHort. 
This  we  have  done  willingly  and  in  full 
good  nature.  But,  to  those  of  us  who  believe 
we  are  fightmt?  for  the  preservation  of  dem- 
ocracy, it  is  plain  that  plans  must  now  be 
afoot  for  the  projection  of  democracy,  saved 
by  victory,  into  the  post-war  years. 

Meantime  the  fight  goes  on  and  irresistibly 
the  pressure  cf  our  armed  might  brins^s  nearer 
the  destruction  of  our  enemies.  There  is 
ample  credit  for  all.  There  Is  no  need  to  be- 
little the  efforts  of  any  group  to  magnify  the 
Importance  nf  another.  Chief  credit  must  go 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  armed  forces. 
But  Is  is  because  those  men  are  fortified  by 
the  superior  productive  power  of  our  people 
as  a  wiiole  that  they  and  our  allies  will  prove 
themselves  invincible. 

Without  intending  any  slight  to  any  other 
group  In  our  society  we  press  the  claim  that 
the  American  businessman  is  a  prodigious 
contributor  to  the  success  of  our  production 
effort.  Large  and  small,  business  has  shown 
a  magnificent  resourcefulness  and  genius  for 
teamwork.  It  is  the  genius  and  resource- 
fulness of  American  business  which  largely 
measures  the  difference  In  capacity  to  pro- 
duce between  ourselves  and  our  enemies 
when  both  are  put  to  the  test  of  the  long 
pull  and  the  grand  struggle. 

That  genius  and  resourcefulness  Is  quite 
properly  one  of  the  main  hopes  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  democratic  way  of  life  In 
the  post-war  years.  Business  must  make  the 
same  contribution  to  the  ways  of  peace  that 
It  has  been  and  is  doing  to  the  production 
of  the  necessities  of  war.  It  will  not  fail 
in  that  duty  but  It  must  have  and  Is  entitled 
to  some  encouragement.  It  asks  for  an  at- 
titude which  is  not  hostile  and  It  requires 
sufficient  freedom  from  unreasonable  re- 
straints and  interference  to  permit  the  play 
of  Its  great  capacity. 

Business,  as  we  commonly  accept  the  term 
In  this  country,  embraces  the  production. 
transportation,  and  exchange  of  goods  with 
all  of  the  numerous  activities  dependent 
upon  and  ncces.^ary  to  that  work.  Business 
requires  to  be  relieved  of  unwarranted  and 
hurtful  criticism.  It  is  not  an  evil  or  preda- 
tory thing.  It  should  not  be  dant^led  before 
the  populace  as  something  to  be  feared  and 
hated.  It  should  good-naturedly  accept 
necessary  and  reasonable  restraints,  but  It 
shnvdci  not  be  continued  In  existence  as  a 
whipping  boy  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
wlilms  of  any  group. 

It  should,  as  soon  as  the  war  Is  over,  be 
freed  from  the  invasion  of  countless  govern- 
ment agencie.s  bent  upon  the  imposition  of 
eualess  rules  and  rcguiatlons  so  involved  and 
con:us:ng,  and  oftentimes  so  complicated,  as 
to  make  compliance  on  the  one  hand,  and 
contiiiued  operation  on  the  other  almost 
impjfsible.  To  this  end  there  should  be 
an  orderly  but  rapidly  closing  out  and  dis- 
solution of  all  but  genuinely  essential  reg- 
tUatory   agencies   and    bureaus.    The  power 


of  the  bureau  has  grown  so  great  as  to  seri- 
ously challenge  the  best  Intelligence  and 
the  highest  fortitude  of  Congress;  but  Con- 
gress will  not  demand  victory  by  the  nrmed 
forces  in  the  field  and  then  on  the  home 
front  succumb  to  the  pressure  of  the  ever- 
multiplying  bureaucrats 

This  would  relieve  business  of  useless  and 
hampering  incerference  and  at  the  same 
time  separate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  un- 
neces-^ary  persons  from  the  public  pay  roll. 
It  would  accomplish  the  break-down  of  a 
power  great  enough  to  challenge  and  ulti- 
mately dominate  the  will  of  Congress  't 
would,  at  the  same  time  result  in  a  great 
cut  in  the  cost  of  government  and  the  cor- 
responding relief  to  business  In  Its  "ffort  to 
take  the  place  of  government  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  pay  rolls. 

Business  must  continue  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal financial  support  of  government 
through  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  the  source  of  those 
great  pay  rolls,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  happy  and  prosperous  people,  and  with- 
out which  government  steps  In  and  the 
democratic  way  of  life  expires  These  de- 
mands upon  businefs  can  be  met  only  if 
business  has  the  resources  and  earnings  with 
which  to  meet  them  Allow  business  only 
Its  operating  expenses,  siphoning  off  nearly 
all  revenues  in  excess  of  expenses  in  the  way 
of  taxes,  and  shortly  there  will  be  neither 
pay  rolls  nor  taxes. 

Taxes  are  essential  for  the  servicing  and 
reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  government.  A  sound  economy 
requires  that  both  must  be  reduced.  Reduc- 
tion can  be  accomplished  only  through 
economy  and  taxation,  but  tax  levies  upon 
business  must  be  tempered  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  thriving  business  Business,  made 
anemic  by  excessive  taxes,  will  not.  in  the 
long  run,  yield  suflBcient  revenues,  no  matter 
how  severe  the  tax  levies  may  be.  Business 
must  accumulate  reserves  to  enable  it  to 
take  up  the  slack  resulting  from  the  cessa- 
tion of  war  activities.  Tlie  change-over  will 
require  vast  capital  and  the  demands  of  the 
Government  should  harmonize  with  that 
necessity. 

Any  increase  In  the  normal  tax  rate  on 
business  at  this  time  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  post-war  program,  and  It  Is  question- 
able whether  It  will  return  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  revenue  In  the  long  run  The  pres- 
ent normal  tax  rate  of  40  percent  plus  the 
excess-profits  levy  allows  no  more  than 
enough  ir  most  instances,  .o  pay  a  small 
return  on  legitimate  capital   Investments 

The  challenge  to  business  to  keep  the 
wheels  humming  during  the  reconstruction 
period  s  already  heard  thioughout  the  land. 
Business  will  take  up  the  challenge  and  make 
the  fight  to  the  bitter  end  because  It  knows 
that  the  alternative  Is  Government  enter- 
prise in  the  place  of  private  enterprise  Call 
Government  enterprise  what  you  will — 
socialism,  communism,  or  fascism — It  Is  not 
democracy  and  it  Is  democracy  that  business. 
Including  management  and  labor  alike,  Is 
committed   to  preserve. 

Business,  like  all  other  elements  In  our 
society.  Is  and  has  been  essentially  honest 
and  It  should  not.  In  the  Interests  of  the  total 
welfare,  linger  suffer  unwarranted  and  unfair 
criticism.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  the 
minds  of  so  many,  groups  of  citizens  are  set 
off  and  classified  one  against  the  other  as  If 
their  interests  were  fundamentally  hostile, 
one  to  the  other. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  mindful  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  herein  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  you  appreciate  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  our  economy  is  confronted  with. 
I  am  hopefui  that  Congress  will  accept  its 
responsibility  in  connection  therewith. 
Yotirs  very  truly. 

H    A.  Bennimg,  President. 
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Treasury  Tax  Proposals 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 


OF    OREGON 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Prank  R.  Kent,  in  his  column.  The  Great 
Game  of  Politics.  The  article,  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
nmg  Star  of  October  11,  1943,  deals  with 
the  new  Treasury  tax  proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  Great  Game  or  PoLmcs 
(By  Prank  R.  Kent) 
Two  strong  Indictments  have  been  made 
against  the  new  Treasury  tax  proposals,  to 
neither  of  which  has  any  adequate  answer 
been  given.  They  have  beer  made  In  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  papers,  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  by  nonpartisan  and  disinterested 
economists. 

It  Is  beginning  to  seem  that  there  is  no  an- 
swer, and  the  absence  of  any  is  practically  a 
confession  of  guilt.    At  any  rate,  the  charges 
are  sufficiently  sustained  by  the  facts  as  to 
Justify  resentment  and  shake  confidence  in 
the  high-mlndedness  of  the  administration. 
The  first  charge  Is  that  the  Treasury's  pro- 
posals are  clearly  political,  in  that  they  cal- 
culatingly relieve  of  taxes  a  total  of  23.000,000 
people.  In  whose  hands  are  four-fifths  of  the 
dangerous  money,  the  absorption  of  which— 
if  inflation  is  to  be  averted— the  Treasury  It- 
self asserts  to  be  essential.    It  Is  pointed  out 
that    the    manner    In    which    thf    Treasury 
woulr'   relieve   these   23.000,000  taxpayers  Is, 
first,  through  abolition  of  the  Vlctorv  tax  and, 
second,  by  Its  new  device  of  a  refundable  tax. 
It  is  further  pointed  out  that  this  relief 
would  come  Just  before  the  1944  convention 
In  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  be  nominated  for 
a  fourth  term,  and  that  the  23.000,000  are 
voters. 

SMALL    GEOtn»    HTT    HAHDEST 

Still  further,  while  relieving  this  vast  bady 
of  voters  who  have  most  of  the  "dangerous 
money,"  the  Treasury  proposes  to  soak  still 
harder  the  small  body  of  voters  already  taxed 
pretty  close  to  the  limit.  All  of  which  would 
enable  the  fourth  termers  to  make  their  usual 
demagogic  appeal  In  the  campaign. 

On  its  face,  this  Is  one  of  the  most  brazen 
pieces  of  politics  anyone  can  recall. 

The  second  charge  is  that,  while  the  Treas- 
ury correctly  states  that  $10,000,000,000  addi- 
tional revenue  Is  needed  to  prosecute  the  war 
and  keep  the  Federal  financial  structure  from 
sagging,  both  the  Treasury  and  the  White 
House,  paradoxically,  set  their  faces  firmly 
against  the  two  simplest,  soundest,  and  most 
obvious  methods  of  raising  this  revenue.  One 
of  these  Is  the  general  sales  tax,  the  other 
Is  economy  In  expenditures. 

A  great  many  years  ago  one  of  the  great 
Greek  philosophers  said,  "Men  do  not  realize 
how  great  a  revenue  economy  Is."  Certainly 
that  is  true  of  the  men  in  this  administration. 
Now,  asking  for  $10,000,000,000  more  revenue, 
they  make  no  calculation  v  'latever  of  how 
much  of  this  might  be  raised  by  curtailing 
waste,  and  will  make  no  effort  along  that  line. 
It  Is  an  attitude  that  cannot  be  defended. 
It  ought  to  be  understood  by  the  citizens 
sweating  under  the   tax  burden   now — and 


who  are  going  to  sweat  a  lot  more  next  year — 
that  while  there  have  been  some  govern- 
mental economies  since  Pearl  Harbor,  none 
was  due  to  executive  Initiative.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  were  made  either  through  congres- 
sional action  or  forced  by  congressional 
pressure 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  llquidaUon  of 
the  W.  P.  A  ,  the  C.  C.  C,  and  the  N.  Y.  A. 
Such  also  was  the  case  with  the  domestic 
branch  of  the  O  W  I.,  and  such  wlU  be  the 
case  with  the  O.  C.  D. 

So  far  from  the  national  Interests  having 
suffered  by  curtailment  of  these  agencies,  the 
national  interests  have  been  distinctly  served. 
The  thing  to  be  regretted  Is  that  the  cut 
did  not  go  deep  encvigh— and  was  not  made 
sooner.  This  question  of  "revenue  In  econ- 
omy" soon  will  be  brought  again  to  the  front 
in  Congress  Senator  Btxd  Is  determined  to 
get  light  upon  the  reason  for  the  holding 
in  the  Treasury  of  $23,000,000,000  of  unex- 
pended balances — enough  to  finance  the  war 
for  2  years  without  the  appropriation  of  an- 
other dollar.  And  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conunlttee  propose  to  call  Army 
and  Navy  officials  to  see  whether  much  of 
this  huge  sum  cannot  be  saved. 

SALXS    TAX    FAVORED 

Sentiment,  in  Congress  and  outside,  grows 
both  for  the  sales  tax  and  economy.  Despite 
Executive  opposition,  the  first  may  be  In- 
corporated In  the  blU  and  progress  may  be 
made  In  the  second.  It  does  seem  that  a 
courageous  and  nonpoUtical  administration 
would  be  urging  these  things  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  block  them. 

It  Is  not  likely  the  Treasury  proposals  wUl 
be  accepted,  but  the  danger  is  that,  the 
politics  of  the  executive  branch  begetting 
politics  In  Congress,  the  result  will  be  an- 
other compromised  and  confused  law,  which 
will  wholly  avoid  realities. 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  the  administration's 
wartime  financial  leadership  is  political. 
hypocritical,  hollow,  unsound,  and  inade- 
quate. It  reflects  credit  upon  neither  the 
President  nor  Mr  Morgenthau.  It  would  be 
fine  If  Congress  could  measure  up  to  the 
situation  In  this  vital  business,  but  the 
chances  are  not  very  good. 


Budget  Bureau  Questionnaire  49-R112 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

OF  PENN6TLVAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Lancaster,  Pa..  Mr. 
H.  W.  Prentls,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Arm- 
strong Cork  Co.,  has  written  me  a  most 
interesting  letter  regarding  some  of  the 
unnecessary  burdens  which  are  placed 
on  business  in  requiring  the  filling  out  of 
innumerable  questionnaires.  Mr.  Pren- 
tis'  letter  Is  most  illuminating  and  I  quote 
It  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

AucsTBONG  Cork  Co., 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  September  21. 1943. 
The  Honorable  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr., 
The  House  of  Representatives. 

Washinston,  D.  C. 
Dear  Ms.  Scott:  As  I  understand  that  a 
BUbcommlttee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee are  now  studying  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  renegotiation  act.  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  questionnaire  approved  by 
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the  Budget  Bureau — Form  No.  4&-R112 — and 
particularly  to  section  R,  on  page  6. 

The  form  Includes  145  questions.  Many  of 
them  have  no  bearing  on  renegotiation  prob- 
lems and  to  answer  them  would  require  a 
stupendous  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of 
our  already  overburdened  accounting  staff. 
Here  are  some  that  are  Included  under  sec- 
tion R: 

Question  124:  Principal  stockholders,  either 
Individuals  or  corporations,  indicating  per- 
centage of  ownership  if  over  10  percent.  Set 
out  separately  the  ownership  by  managing 
officers. 

Question  126:  Brief  description  of  impor- 
tant plants.  Including  locations,  type  of  con- 
struction, square  feet  of  floor  area,  products 
manufactured,  percent  of  output  on  war 
business.  Also  for  the  entire  company  give 
average  number  of  employees  now  and  in 
peacetime. 

Question  127:  List  of  major  customers  and 
approximate  dollar  value  of  products  pur- 
chased from  company  during  the  latest  closed 
fiscal  period. 

Question  128:  List  of  major  companies  for 
which  company  is  a  subcontractor,  and  dol- 
lar value  of  such  sales  by  company. 

Question  129:  Dollar  value  and  list  of  your 
principal  subcontractors,  method  and  extent 
of  your  handling  them  with  reference  to  ma- 
terials, supervision,  inspection,  and  financing. 
Question  131:  Labor  relations,  union  or 
closed  shop,  wage  increases,  number  of  shifts 
run,  stated  as  X  percent  for  second  shift 
and  X  percent  for  third  shift,  with  state- 
ment as  to  Increased  executive  personnel  to 
handle  extra  shifts.  Piecework  and  bonuses 
for  the  same. 

Question  132:  Significant  contracts  or 
orders  received  on  competitive-bidding  basis, 
extent  of  competition,  and  how  company  s 
low  costs  and  efficient  operation  offset  terri- 
torial and  freight  differentials.  Comparison 
of  important  high-  and  low-cost  producers 
In  same  line. 

Question  133:  Dollar  value  for  latest  fiscal 
period  of  significant  raw  materials  and  sub- 
assemblies, and  from  whom  purchased. 

Our  company  manufactures  approximately 
360  regular  products,  exclusive  of  the  many 
munitions  Items   that   we   are   now    making 
for  military  purposes.     We  have  16  factories 
In  the  United  States.      One  of  them  covers 
more   than   50   acres.      To   answer   question 
126,  having  to  do  with  the  "type  of  construc- 
tion, square  feet  of  floor  area,  etc.,"  would 
require  a  small  book.      Again,  what  earthly 
bearing  on  renegotiation   has  question    127 
which  asks  for  a  list  of  our  major  customers 
and  the  approximate  dollar  value  of  prod- 
ucts purchased?    We  have  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers and  why  we  should  be  asked  to  pick 
out  the  major  ones  and  supply  information 
of  this  kind,  which  would  be  of  value  to  our 
competitors   but   which    has   no   bearing  on 
renegotiation.  Is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
are  being  urged  to  speed  up  military  pro- 
duction.     Oixr  company   certainly   is   doing 
everything  in   its  power  to  do  so.     We  had 
10,000  employees  in  1940.  we  have  lost  3.000 
to  the  armed  services,  and  have  almost  18,000 
today,  the  increase  being  due  entirely  to  the 
operations  of  our  munitions  division.     Our 
supervisory,  engineering,  production,  and  ac- 
counting resources  are  stretched  to  the  limit. 
It  will  take  weeks  and  months  of  valuable 
time  to  go  through  the  renegotiation  process 
anyway  even  though  this  year  on  total  busi- 
ness aggregating  «100,000,000  we  are  not  likely 
to  earn  net  after  taxes  much  more  than  $3.- 
000,000    against    average   earnings   of    about 
•5,000.000  on  MO.OOO.OOO  or  $50,000,000  worth 
of  business  before  the  war.     So  why.  I  ask 
you.  should  this  company  and  other  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  similarly  situated  be  bur- 
dened   With    the    necessity    of    answering    a 
questionnaire  of  this  description? 


Anything  that  you   can   do  to  have   this 
questionnaire  modified  and  simplified  would 
be  deeply  appreciated. 
Tours  very  truly, 

H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr  , 

President. 


Look  Who  Is  Talking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star.  This  editorial 
i.s  mo^st  timely.  It  recognizes  the  need 
of  combatting  the  great  organized  move- 
ment directed  by  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  constitutional  government  and  free 
enterprise.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  op- 
position to  the  foul  means  that  are  being 
used  to  destroy  the  Congress.  So  long  as 
the  Congress  remains  the  people  can, 
through  frequent  elections,  have  hope  of 
restoring  liberty  in  the  United  States  and 
preventing  our  coi.ntry  from  going  the 
way  of  the  totalitarian  dictatorships  of 
Europe. 

I  congratulate  the  writer  of  this 
editorial  for  his  timely  and  valuable 
contribution. 

LOOK   WHO'S  TALKING 

Whenever  it  questions  an  administration 
position  Congress  is  accused  of  playing  poli- 
tics, a  charge  that  will  be  made  frequently 
as  next  year's  national  election  comes  closer. 
It  will  be  pointed  out— and  with  i^ood 
cause — that  Congressmen  are  building  politi- 
cal fences  with  an  eye.  to  next  years  votes. 

But  since  when  has  It  been  a  political  mis- 
demeanor for  Congressmen  to  square  ac- 
counts with  voters?  That  is  the  way  repre- 
sentative democracy  works.  That  is  "the  way 
a  government  responsible  to  the  people  it 
governs  is  supposed  to  work. 

Before  the  accusation  that  Congressmen 
are  running  for  office  and  devil  take  the 
hindmost  is  taken  too  seriously  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  who's  talking.  Who  is 
blaming  the  representatives  of  the  people 
for  trying  to  decide  what  the  majority  of 
the  people  want  and  trying  to  give  It  to 
them? 

The  accusers  are  found  in  two  classes.  In 
the  first  class  are  those  who  know  exactly 
what  they  are  saying  and  intend  to  keep 
right  on  saying  it.  T'heir  aim  is  to  discredit 
Congress  with  the  people.  They  want  to  de- 
velop a  strong  execu:lve  government  at  the 
expense  of  anything  that  happens  to  stand 
in  the  way — the  Judicial  branch  or  the  legis- 
lative branch.  They  are  the  bitter-endmg 
new  dealers  who  once  exulted  in  a  campaign 
to  make  Congress  a  "rubber  stamp."  They 
are  the  minority  in  the  United  States  that 
needs  watching— the  minority  that  claims  It 
alone  knows  what  is  good  for  the  people  and 
what  they  should  get. 

In  the  second  class  are  Americans  who 
have  fallen  Into  the  bad  habit  of  copycatting 
slanders  on  Congress  without  realizing  what 
they  are  doing.  Instead  of  being  grateful  for 
a  chance  to  be  represented  In  legi.slatlve  de- 
bate and  action,  they  betray  their  own  in- 
terests by  criticizing  their  representatives- 
accusing  them  of  playing  politics  ad  thcugh 


the  only  politics  played  In  the  United  States 
Government  was  by  Congressmen.  Every- 
thing about  Government  is  politics  of  one 
kind  or  another,  and  it  is  time  right  now  to 
dispense  with  the  vicious  propaganda  that  it 
is  wrong  for  Congress  to  perform  its  duty 
in  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  that 
keeps  the  Republic  from  turning  into  an 
autocracy. 
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Department  of  National  Defense  and 
Permanent  Peace  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1943 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendi.x  of  the  Record  two  editorials 
published  in  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  of  October  2,  1943,  from  the  pen 
of  its  distinguished  editor,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Mexico,  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels. 
One  editorial,  entitled  "Seeing  the  Light," 
ably  di.sc^usses  the  question  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  National  Defense.  The  other  is 
a  timely  editorial  entitled  "Will  Santa 
Glaus  Fill  It?",  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  a  permanent  peace  resolution,  and 
action  now. 

There  beinp:  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

SEEING    THE    LIGHT 

Upcn  their  return  from  a  visit  to  all  fronts 
the  four  Senators,  who  were  eyes  and  ears 
for  the  legislative  bodies,  have  made  report 
of  what  they  saw  in  courage  and  also  In  the 
need  fur  changes  to  advance  toward  victory. 
In  iin  address  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Lodge  told 
his  associates  that  'there  is  a  surprising 
amount  of  sentiment  among  the  older  men 
for  a  sinsle  Department  of  War.  with  auton- 
omou.'^  land,  sea  and  air  services." 

Fur  more  than  a  dozen  years  the  News 
and  Observer  has  been  advocating  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  War  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
Secretary  of  National  Defense  under  whom 
air,  land  and  sea  operations  would  constitute 
a  single  and  perfect  direction  of  prepared- 
ne.ss  Hi  peace  and  operation  in  war.  At  pres- 
ent we  have  half  a  dozen  or  more  navies  and 
brai'.ches  of  aviation  and  separate  land  forces. 
It  i.s  expensive  and  prevents  training  together 
In  peace,  which  is  essential  for  the  best  co- 
operation and  highest  efficiency  in  war.  They 
do  nut  work  together  in  getting  ready  for 
war  and  when  war  comes  it  takes  time  to 
secure  united  action.  One  glaring  example 
of  di.'^unity  and  defeat  was  emphasized  at 
Pearl  H.ubor  when  the  Japanese  swooped 
down  and  wrought  destruction  and  brought 
us  into  the  war  The  land  forces  and  the 
Army  ai  forces  were  under  the  direction 
of  a  central  and  the  sea  and  naval  air  forces 
were  ur.der  the  direction  of  an  admiral. 
They  did  not  even  confer,  much  less  coordi- 
nate, and  they  were  not  on  the  alert  when  the 
situation  demanded  alertness  and  readiness 
to  meet  any  attack.  Both  officers  were  re- 
moved but  .nil!  there  is  lacking  unified  com- 
mand of  all  forces.  In  the  stress  of  war, 
after  much  talk  and  time  wasted  in  con- 
ferences these  forces  work  together  efficiently. 


But  It  takes  time  for  two  separate  branches 
to  be  brought  together  as  a  unit. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  worked  out 
what  he  thought  were  good  plans  to  promote 
economy  and  secure  perfect  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Army  and  the  Navy.    When  he  pre- 
sented his  plan  to  the  Secretaiy  of  War.  that 
able    and    distinguished    militarist    said:    "I 
don't  care  a  damn  about  the  Navy  and  you 
don't  care  a  damn  about  the  Army,    You  run 
your  shop  and  I'll  run  mine."     That  senti- 
ment   was    expressive    of    what    most    h'fjh- 
ranking   Army   and   Navy  officers   felt.     And 
nothing  was  done  for  unity  until  a  coopera- 
tive Secretary  of  War  was  named  who  saw  the 
necessity    of    close    cooperation.     When    the 
World   War   began   there   was   a   division   of 
marines  trained  and  equipped,  ready  to  go. 
But  some  Army  officers  thought  land  fighting 
was  an  exclusive  Army  function  and  didn't 
welcome  sending  the  marines  among  the  first 
fighting  troops  in  the  American  Expedition- 
ary  Force.     However,   the   Secretary   of   War 
and  other  officers  welcomed  the  marines  as  a 
part  of  the  land  forces  and  they  went  early 
to    France    and    proved    themselves    worthy 
comrades  of  the  men. in  the  Army. 

It  i£  gratifying,  after  the  long  and  almost 
perfect  separation  and  some  Jealousy,  to  learn 
from  Senator  Lodge  that  on  the  fighting 
fronts  "there  Is  a  surprising  amount  of  senti- 
ment among  the  older  men  for  a  single 
department  of  war." 
They  are  beginning  to  see  the  light ! 

WUX  SANTA   CLAU8   TILL   rr? 

A  Republican  Senator  is  (Quoted  as  saying 
that  the  Senate  will  have  ready  a  permanent 
peace  resolution  by  Christmas.  Evidently 
hoping  that  Santa  Claus  will  bring  a  resolu- 
tion that  will  be  "clear,  forcible,  and  to  the 
point,  but  perfectly  noncommittal"  in  line 
with  the  Mackinac  Island  deliverance,  these 
Senators  depend  upon  Santas  reindeers  to 
fill  their  stockings  with  a  resolution  the  com- 
mittee seems  unwilling  to  draft  or  bring  into 
the  open  Senate. 

Other  Senators  predict  that  no  action  will 
be  taken  by  that  body,  that  it  will  hot  concur 
in  the  Fulbrlght  resolution,  but  will  draft 
one  of  its  own  There  have  been  half  a  dozen 
or  more  resolutions  pledging  participation  in 
a  world  organization  to  prevent  future  wars. 
They  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  cold  storage 
while  the  world  wonders  if  the  Senate  will 
repeat  its  attitude  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  declaring  for  a  League  of  Nations  but 
demanding  reservations  that  would  nullify 
the  peace  they  claimed  to  favor. 

The  people  of  America,  including  the  armed 
forces,  are  tired  of  delaying  and  shUly-ehally- 
ing.  They  demand  action  in  the  shape  of  a 
forthright  declaration  that  this  country  will 
make  such  full  contribution  to  prevent  war 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  present  holocau.';t. 

Some  Senators  are  Jealous  of  the  Senate's 
prerogative  as  a  treaty-making  t>ody  and 
resent  the  desire  of  the  House  to  have  a  voice 
in  international  affairs  The  Constitution 
ought  to  be  amended  so  that  treaties  that  ob- 
tain a  majority  of  both  legislative  bodies 
could  be  ratified.  The  ability  of  one-third  of 
the  Senators  plus  one  to  defeat  the  will  of 
the  people,  as  was  done  25  years  ago.  is  a  de- 
terrent to  securing  peace.  That  veto  of  the 
will  of  a  majority  by  a  small  minority  of 
Senators  should  not  exist  in  a  republic  based 
upon   majority   rule. 

If  the  Senate  is  unwilling  to  accept  the 
Ball-Hatch-Hill-Burton  measure  which  has 
been  before  that  body  for  months,  the  least 
It  can  do  is  concur  in  the  Fulbrlght  resolu- 
tion which  commits  us  to  an  international 
organization  for  world  peace.  It  could  then 
lai^r  settle  upon  the  details.  But  a  solemn 
pledge  to  attain  the  goal  of  lasting  peace 
should  be  made  by  both  legislative  bodies 
without  further  delay. 


Fly's  Fresh  Talk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  M.  RUSSELL 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Prank  C.  Waldrop: 

FLT'S  nUSH  TALK 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
The  radio  broadcasting  industry  is  Just 
about  the  timidest  and  most  chicken-hearted 
that  ever  develoi>ed  In  this  country.  Other- 
wise, it  would  stand  up  and  swap  punches 
with  James  Lawrence  Fly,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  while 
it  still  has  a  chance  to  save  Itself  from  full 
governmental  domination. 

True,  Mr.  Fly  and  his  six  fellow  commis- 
sioners have  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  radio  already.  That  is,  they  have  it 
because  radio  let  them  take  it. 

The  law  of  Congress  says  the  P.  C.  C.  may 
grant  or  take  away  broadcasting  licenses  ac- 
cording to  its  own  Judgment  of  public  in- 
terest, necessity,  and,  or  convenience. 

That  phrase  "public  Interest,  necessity, 
and  or  convenience,"  is  so  broad  and  mean- 
ingless that  it  can  be,  and  Is,  used  to  alibi 
Just  about  anything  the  Commission  wants 
to  do. 

And  radio  Just  continues  to  go  around 
making  beautiful  noises  and  hoping  to  ap- 
pease. People  like  Chairman  Ply  of  the 
F.  C.  C.  don't  appease.  Mr.  Fly  is  out  to 
control  the  traffic  that  goes  over  the  radio 
waves,  and  he  knows  Just  how  he  intends 
to  do  it. 

An  excellent  sample  of  his  method  was 
freely  given  at  a  luncheon  before  the  Radio 
Executives  Club  in  New  York  City  October  7. 
He  there  and  then  told  the  radio  operators 
that  he  ominously  disapproves  of  their  re- 
fusal to  sell  radio  time  to  people  wishing  to 
solicit  memberships  and  support  for  political 
and  economic  causes.  And  he  raked  them 
over  the  coals  because  they  edit  and  regulate 
the  programs  of  the  stations'  and  networks' 
hired  commentators. 

Of  course,  radio  gives  time  to  cause-ex- 
pounders, but  Fly  wants  such  time  sold  over 
the  counter.  He  says  the  present  system  is 
undemocratic.    He  said: 

"Here  in  the  United  States  today  we  have 
freedom  to  an  almost  absolute  degree.  Our 
radio  receivers  have  free-turning  dials  and 
band  switches,  and  there  is  no  law  which 
hinders  listeners  from  tuning-in  the  program 
of  their  choice — or  from  turning  off  the  radio 
altogether. 

'The  listeners,  however,  are  shackled  by  a 
few  outmoded  conventions  which  in  reall'y 
the  (radio)  Industry  should  never  have  in- 
flicted on  its  audiences.  Radio  is  the  greatest 
medium  thus  far  created  for  the  dlEsemina- 
tlon  of  information.  Those  entruEted  with 
the  facilities  of  radio  cannot  impair  the  free- 
dom to  listen  by  restrictions  imp>OGed  at  the 
transmitter  end." 

Now  yru  need  to  be  only  a  little  familiar 
with  the  double  talk  of  such  witch  burners  as 
Fly  to  know  what  he  means  by  all  this. 
Turn  it  upside  down,  sideways,  look  It  up  In 
Webster's,  or  consult  your  nearest  dealer — It 
remains  as  follows  In  plain  English: 

"It  Is  true  that  people  In  this  country  can 
switch  off  or  on  any  program  they  like.  But, 
by  cracky,  you  broadcasters  haven't  equal 
freedom  to  broadcast  what  you  think  you  can 
best  get  them  to  listen  to,    You'Tte  got  to 


make  up  your  traffic  according  to  P.  C.  O. 
Ideas.    Or  else  I" 

That's  all  it  Is.    It  Isn't  any  more.    Or  lesi. 

Here  is  a  Government  agent  telling  an  In- 
stitution of  free  speech — the  most  powerful 
in  man's  history— that  he  doesn't  like  tlw 
way  It  Is  using  its  freedom 

Well,  he  has  a  right  to  do  that.  He  even 
has  a  right  to  try  to  put  the  muzzle  on  radio 
and  control  Its  traffic  according  to  his  Idea*. 
He  has  a  right  to  try. 

But  the  radio  broadcasters  also  have  a  right 
to  tell  him  to  mind  his  own  business — which 
he  certainly  is  not  doing  today.  The  real  Job 
of  the  F  C.  C.  is  to  hand  out  broadcasting 
licenses  to  American  citizens  In  such  a  way 
that  one  progiam  does  not  Jam  another  at 
the  listener's  loudspeaker,  and  to  protect  all 
parties  from  one  another  as  they  battle  out 
their  place  in  life  over  the  airways. 

Its  Job  is  not  to  meddle  with  the  composi- 
tion of  radio  broadcast  traffic.  That  is  be- 
tween the  broadcaster  and  the  listener. 

Radio  should  tell  Fly  to  shut  up  and  stick 
to  his  Job,  which  isn't  so  much  when  you 
consider  what  it  really  comes  to. 

But  will  radio  do  that?  Radio  has  always 
shown  a  chicken  heart  In  its  meetings  with 
the  P  C.  C. 

So  we  may  now  expect  Mr.  Fly  &  Co..  pro- 
gressively, to  move  in  and  start  editing  radio 
to  suit  their  own  little  plana.  Said  plans  be- 
ing— Government  boss  everybody,  all  the 
time. 


Threat  of  Socialized  Medidae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOTTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBBKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend 
an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  Thursday,  October  7.  1943, 
which  is  a  most  constructive  contribu- 
tion, and  is  a  sound,  logical  analysis  of 
portions  of  the  Wagner-Murray  bill: 

THREAT  OF  SOCIAUZED   MIDICTNI 

The  Wagner-Murray  bill  to  broaden  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  last  June.  It  is  known  as  bill  1181. 
Among  Its  numerous  propoeals  to  regulate  us 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  In  accord  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board's  "American  Bev- 
eridgf  Plan,"  is  the  particularly  insidious  one 
that  would  abolish  private  medical  practice 
and  turn  the  medical  profession  over  to  the 
Government.  Here  is  dangerous  socializa- 
tion, entailing  a  centralization  of  authority 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  person — the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States — who  would 
have  the  power  to  do  these  things: 

To  hire  doctors  and  establish  rates  of  pay — 
poosibly  for  all  doctors: 

To  establish  fee  schedules  for  services; 

To  establish  qualifications  for  specialists; 

To  determine  the  number  of  Individuals 
for  whom  any  physician  may  provide  serv- 
ice: and 

To  determine  arbitrarily  what  hospitals 
or  clinics  may  provide  service  for  patients. 

Under  the  guise  of  furnishing  free  general 
medical,  special  medical,  laboratory,  and  hos- 
pitalization benefits  for  an  estimated  110.- 
000,000  Americans,  the  bill,  If  adopted,  would 
virtually  wipe  out  the  private  practice  at 
medicine  and  tiim  over  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service  the  vast 
sum  of  $3,000,000,000  armually  with  which  to 
exercise  personal  control  over  the  Nation's 


\^ 
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Aoc'.OTi.  This  is  a  preposterous  undertaking, 
but  this  is  what  the  Wagner-Murray  bill 
contemplates. 

The  measure  calls  for  Increased  social- 
Bccunty  taxes  by  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee. Wages  up  to  $3,000  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  6-percent  tax  imposed  on  both 
employer  and  employee.  Every  self-employed 
Individual  would  pay  a  7-percent  tax  on  the 
market  value  of  his  services  up  to  $3,000  per 
year;  and  Federal.  State,  and  municipal  em- 
ployees, under  certain  conditions,  would  pay 
a  tax  of  3'i  percent.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  total  revenue  under  the  bill  would  be 
•12,000.000.000.  Of  this  sum  the  medical 
care  and  hospitalization  account  would  be 
allocated  one-fourth,  or  approximately  $3.- 
000.000,000. 

The  national  physicians  committee  for  the 
extenhion  of  medical  care,  which  is  fighting 
the  bill,  says  the  Siirgeon  General  could 
break  down  the  fund  thus: 

Allocate  20  percent  for  administration  costs, 
or   WOO  .000 .000 

Hire  every  effective  physician  In  the  United 
States  at  an  average  annual  salary  of  $5,000, 
for  a  total  of  $600,000,000. 

Hire    every    available    bed    in    every   non-' 
Government   owned    hospital    (368,046),   365 
days  each  year  $5  per  r'ay,  at  a  cost  of  $671,- 
683.950 

Pay  $2  50  "per  day  for  each  and  every  Gov- 
ernment-owned hospital  bed  (1,051.781).  365 
days  each  year,  at  a  total  cost  of  $959,750,162. 

Spend  for  drugs  and  medicines.  $168  565  - 
887. 

If  the  Surgeon  General  is  made  a  dictator 
In  lact  In  matters  concerned  with  national 
health.  It  is  obvious  that  the  initiative  which 
has  made  the  medical  profession  outstanding 
will  be  destroyed.  What  Incentive  will  there 
be  for  research?  When  American  doctors  are 
made  subservient  to  political  cor^slderatlons, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  the  pro- 
posal, what  is  left  except  hack  service? 

Tlie  prospect  of  state  medicine  is  made 
more  threatening  because  of  the  war  which 
has  called  50,000  physicians  to  the  colors.  Dr. 
Ro&;  T.  Mclntyre,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy,  estimates  that  at  least  one-third  of 
this  number  will  remain  in  the  services  after 
the  war.  because  military  needs  will  be  great 
and  the  life  comparatively  comfortable. 

Today  many  communities  are  virtually 
without  a  doctor,  and  the  general  situation 
many  grow  wor^-e  before  peace  comes.  This 
will  give  the  planners  of  a  fantastically  regi- 
mented America  the  •in"  which  they  now 
seek 

Tlie  medical  profession  should  be  supported 
In  Its  fltrht  to  thwart  the  considered  move  to 
make  it  a  slave  to  a  socialization  scheme  that 
masquerades  under  false  colors  of  humani- 
tarianism. 


Be  it  resolved.  That  we,  an  assemblage  of 
citizens  g:  hered  at  a  rally  meeting  in  the 
Epworth  Methodist  Church  of  Biuyru.s.  Ohio, 
this  27th  day  of  September  1943.  deciarcd 
ourselves  in  favor  of  the  war  prohibition 
bill.  H.  R.  2082,  introduced  by  Hon.  Joseph 
R.  Bbyson,  which  bill  prohibits  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  and  transportation  of  all  al- 
coholic beverages  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  and  until  demobilization  is  completed. 
We  petition  our  representatives  to  work 
and  vote  for  the  speedy  passage  ol  this  bill. 
j  R.  T.  Lov.M.AN. 

I  ■  E.  J,  Ellis 

j        (This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  congregation  at  this  mccilng  ) 


tnai  alcohol  situation  which  stated  that  the 
"Imni.diate  necv-^sity'  of  conserving  wheat 
now  being  used  for  industrial  alcohol  called 
for  "piompt  and  decisive  action  " 

But  thiS  'prompt  and  decisive  action'  is 
currently  being  held  up  by  price  haggling 
over  a  few  cents  a  gallon.  It  doesn't  make 
sci.ie  o  me. 


Wheat  for  Flour,  or  Alcohol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


War  Prohibition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESiS^TATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  a  resolution  for- 
warded me  by  Miss  Lillie  Eckard,  Bucy- 
rus,  Ohio,  that  was  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  September  27.  1943,  rally  in  the 
Epworth  Methodist  Church,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  relating  to  enactment  of  H.  r' 
2082- 


Price  of  Milk  at  Denver,  Colo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  lola  (Kans.)  Regi.ster.  which 
is  a  timely  discussion  of  a  situation 
apropos  a  threatening  shortage  of  wheat 
for  human  consumption— flour: 

DOESN'T    MAKE   SENSE 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  Government 
does  some  of  the  things  it  does. 

Food,  as  you  may  have  heard,  is  one  of  the 
major  shortages  confronting  the  country  and 
the  world.  Wheat,  a  rather  weli-knovvn  item 
of  food,  is  becoming  shorter  every  day.  chiefly 
because  so  much  of  it  Is  being  usoci  for  the 
manufacture  of  industrial  alcohcl  for  ex- 
plosives and  synthetic  rubber 

If.  therefore,  it  were  possible  to  substitute 
blackstrap  molasses  for  wheat  as  u  ba.q.~  for 
industrial  alcohol,  the  high  desaabiiity  of 
such  a  procedure  would  seem  to  be  sell -evi- 
dent. An  effort  to  do  this  has  just  been  coii- 
ciuded— in  failure — m  Washington. 

A  Cuban  delegation  had  come  thrre  In  an 
effort  to  sell  our  Government  some  180.000.000 
gallons  of  molasses  No  sale  was  made  be- 
cause the  Government  refused  to  pav  more 
than  55g  cents  per  gallon  and  the  Cuban  pro- 
ducers refused  to  sell  at  that  price.  Last  year 
our  Government  paid  13  cents  a  gallun  "and 
the  O.  P.  A.  celling  price  this  year  on  domes- 
tically produced  molasses  is  18  cpnts. 

Will  someone  please  explain  why  our  Gov- 
ernment— in  tune  of  war  when  ncthmg  mat- 
ters but  victory  and  the  saving  ct  human 
lives — can  afford  to  pay  18  cents  a  gallon  for 
domestic  molasses  but  cant  afford  to  pay 
even  6  cents  a  gallon  for  Cu'oan  molasses.^ 

On  a  purely  dollar-and-cents  basis  of 
what  It  costs  to  distill  alcohol  from  wheat. 
the  Government  could  pay  as  much  as  35 
cents  a  gallon  for  molasses  But  far  more 
Important  is  the  fact  that  every  4  bu.shcls 
of  wheat  saved  will  provide  one  person  with 
foodstuff  for  a  whole  year,  or  will  provide 
enough  feed  to  produce  35  pounds  of  pork. 
Next  year  we  shall  need  nearly  a  half  mil- 
lion gallons  of  industrial  alcohol.  There  will 
be,  according  to  Government  research. 
enough  West  Indian  molasses  available  by 
June  30,  1944,  to  make  190,000.000  gallons 
of  that  quota.  If  all  this  could  be  used,  it 
would  save  enough  wheat  to  give  bread  to 
13,000,000  people  for  the  entire  year. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  made  a  survey  oi  the  indus- 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COLORADO 

I.\  TilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursdaij  October  12.  1943 

Ml.  HILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 

include  ihe  following:  letters: 

De.nver  Milk  Producers,  Inc., 

October  7,  1943 
Hon.  Mayor  anu  Councilman 

OF  THE  CiTV   AND  COUNTV   OF  DENVER, 

Denver.  Colo. 

Gentll.vien.  We  are  writing  to  inform  you 

that  unless  the  producers  of  milk  supplying 

the   Denver.    Colo.,    market    receive    a    raise 

in  the  price  they  are  being  paid  for  their  milk 

not  later  than  November  1.  1943.  we  will  be 

forced  to  divert  the  major  portion  of  the  milk 

to  ni. mufactunng  plants      When  the  trans- 

;    portation  is  considered,  these  plants  can  pay 

I    us  more  than  we  get  in  Denver  as  they  are 

not  under  the  ^ame  price  control  order  the 

fjuid  distributors  are. 

Our  feed  costs  have  advanced  85  percent  in 
the  pa.st  year  and  labor  from  35  percent  on 
some  farms  to  100  percent  on  others,  while 
the  same  per  quart  pr.ce  (13  cents  |  has  pre- 
vailed for  2  years  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  has  refused  to  recommend  to 
the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  that 
our  p:;ce  be  raised.  Our  dairy  farmers  are 
operatiiiy:  at  a  lo.ss.  We  can  save  some  of 
the  lots  through  diversion  to  manufacturing 
plai:ts  and  this  we  must  do  unless  we  can 
get  more  relief  than  offered  us. 

The  War  Food  Administration  has  an- 
nounced a  milk  subsidy  program  that  is  not 
sati.-f.-ictcry.  If  we  set  the  maximum  sub- 
sidy. It  will  not  be  .suificient.  We  do  not  know 
when  wo  will  get  it  or  how  much  it  will  be 
and  we  mtlsf  have  the  advance  now  to  pay 
our  Increased  leed  costs,  and  the  subsidy  is 
only  temporarv 

We  have  a  great  deal  ol  milk  produced 
closer  to  nianufacturir.g  pl.mts  than  Denver. 
They  can  handle  our  miik  and  net  us  a 
hiEjiei  price  than  we  are  now  getting. 

We  re.^pectfully  submit  this  to  you  with 
the  request  that  you  promulgate  an  excise 
tax  of  u  cents  per  qr.art  of  milk  to  be  p.iid 
milK  producer.^,  as  has  been  done  in  other 
cities  t«  avoid  the  catastrophe  we  now  fa^^e 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  C    Moore.  Manager. 

Dennep.  Mn.K  Producers,  Inc., 

Denver,  Colo.,  October  7.  1941. 
Dr    Den. \' IS  A    FrrzcERALo. 

Deputy  Director  Food   Production   Divi- 
>;o';.  War  Food  Administration, 
Wa-iiiington,  D.  C 
De.ar   Dr.   Fitzgerald:   V,'e    de.^irc    to   place 
beinre  you  the  unu.^ual  dairy  feed  situation 
lacinL'   the   Donvcr.  Colo,,  milk  producers  at 
thi,=  Time 

Under  r.ormal  conditions  the  major  portion 
of  our  dairy  feeds  are  produced  on  rur  own 
farms  but  that  condition  does  not  exi.-i  this 
year. 
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Our  principal  roughage  crop  Is  alfalfa  hay. 
Some  was  lost  this  year  through  plowing  up 
of  some  fields  due  In  part  to  support  prices 
established  for  potatoes  and  dry  beans  which 
would  net  the  producer  more  than  his  hay 
has  been  netting  him  About  60  percent  of 
the  first  cutting  was  lost  from  greenbug  in- 
festation The  second  and  third  cuttings 
were  about  normal  but  more  hay  Is  required 
this  year  on  account  of  our  increase  in  dairy 
herds  made  neceasary  to  take  care  of  the  milk 
needs  of  an  increased  civilian  population  and 
to  supply  seven  Army  camps  with  milk  as  well 
as  the  largest  Army  hospital  in  the  United 
States.  Our  milk  production  In  April  this 
year  was  26  percent  above  April  last  year. 

All  of  these  factors  make  It  necessary  for 
us  to  reach  out  beyond  our  normal  hay 
production  area  for  the  hay  required  and  to 
get  this  to  our  dairy  farms  it  must  be  baled 
at  a  cost  of  $4  50  per  ton  and  the  longer 
haul  adds  almost  as  much  more  for  trucking. 
The  Army  purchased  large  quantities  of 
the  hay  In  the  State  to  take  care  of  their 
horses  and  mules  at  Camp  Carson,  Camp 
Hale,  and  Camp  Fort  Robinson.  Because  of 
drought  In  other  areas  in  United  States,  hay 
buyers  have  come  Into  the  State  and  are 
purchasing  hay  and  shipping  It  out  causing 
a  very  large  Increase  in  price.  Hay  that  was 
purchased  In  the  Platte  Valley  northeast  of 
Denver  last  year  at  $6  per  ton  In  the  stack 
cannot  be  purchased  at  less  than  $16  per 
ton  In  the  stack  this  year.  To  this  baling 
and  trucking  must  be  added. 

Barley  Is  our  main  dairy  grain  and  we 
had  a  large  crop  of  it  but  at  the  time  of 
harvest  there  was  no  corn  in  the  Missotirl 
River  markets  and  they  came  Into  the  Den- 
ver market  and  purchased  large  quantities 
of  our  barley  at  a  higher  price  than  we  have 
ever  had  before.  Last  year  barley  was  pur- 
chased from  the  combines  at  80  cents  per 
hundred.  This  year  It  was  $1  80  and  the 
market  has  advanced  a  great  deal  since  then. 
The  feed  dealers  in  Denver  are  now  charging 
$2  55  per  hundred  for  whole  barley.  The 
following  quotations  on  feed  will  g'ive  you 
the  Information  as  to  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  2  years: 
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In  September  1942  our  blended  price  for  the 
Denver  market  was  63  cents  per  pound  but- 
terfat,  while  In  September  1943  It  was  76 
cents  per  pound  butterfat.  It  can  be  readily 
seen  that  our  feed  prices  have  advanced  wav 
out  of  proportion  with  our  milk  prices,  and 
based  on  these  figures  we  feel  that  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  this  area  be  granted  a 
full  60  cents  per  hundred  subsidy,  and  we 
hope  you  will  approve  this  amount. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Denver  Milk  Producers,  Inc., 
W.  C.  Moore.  Manager. 


Chinese  Imml^ation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  RIDER  FARRINGTON 

OELrCATE  FROM  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXmS 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion; 

Resolution  285 

Resolution   requesUng   the   Congress   of    the 
United  States  of  America  to  amend  the  im- 
migration and  naturalization  laws  in  such 
m.anner  as  to  permit  the  entry  of  Chinese 
Into   the   United    States  of   America,   and 
grant  to  them  citizenship  privileges 
Whereas  the  Chinese  people  have  earned 
the  undying  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the 
United  Nations  by  their  heroic  resistance  to 
the  aggression  of  the  conunon  enemy — Japan- 
and 

Whereas  it  is  the  announced  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  after  the  war  can 
be  maintained  only  upon  the  basis  of  the 
future  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Nations  upon  equal  terms  re- 
gardless of  race  or  creed;  and 

Whereas  the  Immediate  removal  of  racial 
discrimination  In  the  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization laws  would  render  incalculable 
aid  to  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations  by 
bolstering  the  fighting  morale  of  our  ally- 
China:  Now,  therefore,  he  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  o/  Supervisors  of 
the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu: 

SixmoN  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  enact  the  legislation  to  amend  the 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws  In  such 
manner  as  to  permit  the  entry  of  Chinese  Into 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  permit 
them  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  the  Delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii. 

Date  of  introduction  September  28,  1943, 
Honolulu.  T,  H. 

Introduced  by  M.  D.  Beamer,  J.  M.  Aslng, 
Chuck  Mau,  Victor  K.  Boyd,  M.  C.  Pacheco 
N.  T.  Teves.  Philip  N.  Sing. 
Approved  September  29.  1943. 

Lester  Pethie, 
Mayor,  City  and  County  of  Honolulu. 


Mail  That  Murders  Morale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know 
from  the  men  themselves  in  Australia, 
Alaska,  and  Alabama  that  they  wait 
anxiously  ;or  mail  from  home  and  re- 
joice when  it  is  received.  We  have  wit- 
nessed in  movies  or  painting  the  excite- 
ment and  anticipation  that  mail  call 
arouses.  But  from  our  distance  and  by 
our  separation,  we  do  not  know  the 
scene  which  follows  the  opening  of  the 
mail.  Too  often  it  is  one  of  dismay,  dis- 
appointment, or  disgust.  Philip  M.  Han- 
nan,  writing  in  the  Columbia  magazine 
for   September  unveils  the  scene  and 


demonstrates  that  too  often  the  letters 
should  nothave  been  written.  The  au- 
tlior  has  been  for  several  months  the 
only  Catholic  chaplain  at  an  Army  Air 
Force  "tasic-training  center  in  which 
there  were  more  than  11.000  Catholic 
men.  He  has  had  unusual  opportunity 
to  deal  with  many  men  whose  problems 
stemmed  from  imprudent  correspond- 
ence. Note,  then,  what  he  says: 
Mail  That  Murders  Moralb 
(By  Philip  M.  Hannan) 

(The  author  has  been  for  several  months 
the  only  Catholic  chaplain  at  an  Army  Air 
Force  Basic  Training  Center  In  which  there 
were  more  than  ll.OOO  Catholic  men.  H* 
has  had  occasion  to  deal  with  ntimeroua 
cases  where  dlfflcixltles  were  catued  by  Im- 
prudent correspondence.) 

It  has  been  said  that  morale  chould  b* 
spelled  mall  It  should  also  be  added  that 
morale  is  good  or  bad  accordingly  as  mall  1« 
good  or  bad.  Apparently  about  10  percent 
of  the  population  does  not  realize  that  a 
letter  can  Inspire  suicide  as  well  as  encour- 
agement, and  this  article  Is  an  attempt  to 
reach  at  least  some  portion  of  that  popxila- 
tlon. 

A  chaplains  office  is  a  sort  of  Alter  for 
the  troubles  of  the  soldier,  and  every  day 
soldiers  come  m  who  are  wallrlng  appari- 
tions of  dejection  because  of  letters  they 
have  received  from  home.  These  letters  can 
be  divided  roughly  Into  wife-husband  letters 
and  family-son  letters. 

First  there  Is  the  letter  from  the  selfish 
wife  who  has  somehow  convinced  herself  that 
separation  from  her  husband  Is  a  far  greater 
matter  than  the  fate  of  the  Nation.  The 
following  Is  a  typical  letter  of  a  selfish  wife 
to  a  husband  In  the  Army  Just  about  7  weeks 
(a  soldier  Is  eligible  for  a  furlough  only  aftef 
6  months  service  In  the  Army) : 

"I  am  so  terribly  disappointed  to  hear 
that  after  all  these  months  you  are  still  not 
able  to  get  a  furlough,  I  am  getting  to  the 
point  now  that  I  dont  believe  you  want  to 
come  home  and  that  you  dont  care  for  me 
or  your  home. 

"Since  you  left  for  the  Army,  otir  neigh- 
bors' sons  have  been  on  furloughs  twice  and 
each  time  for  over  the  week  and  your  brother 
has  been  home  several  times.  So  small  won- 
der, dear,  that  I  am  convinced  that  you  are 
changed  and  that  In  a  short  time  the  Army 
will  be  breaking  up  our  home.  We  hear  so 
much  today  about  keeping  up  our  morale, 
but  I  often  wonder  if  the  Army  ever  consid- 
ers the  morale  of  the  mo.  jers  and  wives  left 
behind  and  what  It  Is  doing  to  our  home  life. 
"I  most  certainly  would  not  like  to  see 
our  home  broken  up  by  the  Army,  after  be- 
ing so  happy  together,  but  unless  you  make 
some  attempt  I'm  afraid  It  shall  come  to 
that." 

It  might  be  stated  that  such  letters  can 
break  up  homes;  such  colossal  selfishness  dis- 
gtists  any  soldier. 

"JUST    HAVl    A    GOOD   TUCK,    DAELIMG" 

Tlien  there  Is  the  letter  of  the  sick  wife. 
She  knows  that  the  Army  grants  emergency 
furloughs  to  soldiers  whose  Immediate  rel- 
atives are  critically  111.    She  writes: 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  happy  In 
the  Army  and  interested  In  your  work.  So 
they  are  going  to  send  you  to  airplane 
mechanic's  school.  I  know  youTl  like  It  be- 
cause you  always  wanted  to  do  It. 

"I  went  to  see  the  doctor  yesterday  about 
my  Illness,  and  he  told  me  It  was  Just  my 
nerves.  He  told  me  that  I  would  be  much 
better  off  If  I  got  something  to  do.  But  you 
know,  darling,  that  he  Just  can't  be  right. 
It's  got  me  now  so  that  I  haven't  eaten  for 
2  days  and  don  t  care  to  eat.  I  Just  sit  and 
cry  and  wonder  when  the  war  will  be  over. 
This  morning  I  thought  about  committing 
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•ulclde.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  write  this  way 
but  I  Just  cculdn't  help  It.  Honei^t.  dear,  if 
you  don't  come  back  soon  I  hope  1  die  That's 
just  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  Can't  you  speak 
to  your  officer  or  scimebody  so  that  they  will 
let  you  come  home? 

"But,  honest,  honey,  I  don't  want  to  make 
you  lee)  bad  I  want  you  to  work  your  way 
up  In  the  Army  just  the  way  you  told  me 
you  wanted  to  do  So  go  right  ahead  and 
don't  worry  about  roe  No  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  me  I  want  you  to  be  happy  In  the 
Army." 

Those  who  "Just  can't  help  writing  '  such 
letters  can  at  least  help  mailing  them.  Fre- 
quently soldiers  show  me  letters  that  are  a 
quick  succession  of  deathbed  farewells  and 
wishes  for  the  happiness  of  the  soldier;  after 
tTiigicaliy  assuring  their  husbands  that  they 
are  soon  going  to  die  (reason  not  stated)  the 
wl^es  build  vp  a  magnificent  act  of  abnega- 
tion ana  avow  that,  dead  or  alive,  they  only 
wish  their  husband's  happiness.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  censors  can  do  nothing  about  de- 
leting sucn  cheerful  and  encouraging  news. 
After  the  soldier  has  consulted  the  chaplain 
about  his  trouble  the  chaplain  sits  down  and 
writes  a  sharp,  short  note  unmasking  the 
crude  histrionics  of  the  wife  who  is  only 
craving  sympathy  and  who  is  Just  about  as 
unselfish  as  a  racketeer.  The  chaplain's  note 
Infuriates  the  wife  who  suddenly  rouses  her- 
self from  her  death  torpor  and  replies  In  a 
perfectly  menomoua  letter 

If  you  don't  love  your  husband,  for  the  sake 
of  your  husband,  for  the  sake  of  the  country, 
for  the  sake  of  the  chaplain,  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  your  life,  don't  use  the  tragedy  of 
war  as  a  convenient  opportunity  to  slip  out 
on  him.  And  never  plead  such  a  course  on 
the  grounds  of  honesty  to  soldier.  There  Is 
nothing  honest  about  deserting  your  hus- 
band, and  don't  delude  yourself  that  he  will 
calmly  accept  it.  H  will  fight  the  proposal 
with  every  means  available  and  at  the  first 
opportunlt.  he  will  effectively  fight  the  man 
for  whom  the  wife  la  being  "honest." 

As  may  be  expected,  there  Is  a  very  great 
deal  of  trouble  arising  from  sudden  war  mar- 
riages. The  pattern  Is  the  same:  Joe  Is  Jiwt 
19  and  to  be  drafted;  he  and  Susie,  still  In 
fourth-year  high  school,  have  been  seeing 
each  other  for  a  few  months,  and  he,  recently 
rich  from  a  defense  Job,  has  delusions  of  gran- 
deur: they  both  begin  to  dramatize  their  first 
separation  by  war — he  to  go  God  knows 
where,  she  gradually  to  wither  from  frus- 
trated love  at  the  advanced  age  of  17;  they 
get  married  and  1  month  later  he  goes  to  the 
Army. 

The  aftermath  Is  often  not  bo  heroic.  The 
letters  they  exchange  at  first  are  ecstatic,  but 
she  cpn't  live  on  his  $50  monthly  allowance, 
and,  of  course,  she  gets  a  defense  job.  Shop 
talk  and  conversation  develop  with  the  other 
workers,  some  of  whom  have  always  worn 
pants.  One  of  them  drives  her  home:  "Why 
not  coine  with  us?  It's  patriotic  to  save  gas." 
As  the  rides  increase  the  ardor  of  the  letters 
to  the  husband  decreases.  The  letters  de- 
crease In  number — she  doesn't  have  time  to 
write,  she  is  too  tired.  Finally,  there  Is  a  week 
or  two  of  no  correspondence;  the  soldier  calls 
frantically  by  phone  She  Is  cold,  unrespon- 
sive, says  she  can't  tell  him  by  phone,  she 
will  write  She  v^Tites  a  blimt.  crushing  con- 
fession. She  has  found  that  she  no  longer 
loves  him.  It  was  all  a  mistake.  She  Is 
sorry 

Remember,  a  young  married  soldier's  whole 
sustenance  is  his  home  tie.  Remove  his  home 
and  you  have  removed  his  spirit.  Of  course, 
there  are  not  so  many  broken  recent  mar- 
riages as  to  constitute  a  national  morale  or 
moral  problem,  but  there  are  enough  to  make 
us  take  cognizance  of  the  situation. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  because  I  have 
treated  only  of  soldier-wife  letters  that  they 
are  the  only  source  of  problems.  The  major- 
ity of  harassing  letters  arise  from  families 


unloading  their  problem.s  on  the  alrr-acly 
burdened  shoulders  ct  the  soldiers  A  sol- 
dier's pack  is  penerally  htavy  enough;  don  t 
make  it  heavier. 

LETTXRS   WTIITTEN    WITH    TE-^RS 

Weak-willed  parents  must  be  tausht  to 
fight  the  war  with  their  soldier  sons.  No 
matter  what  they  feel,  they  must  not  write 
with  tears.  Imagine  how  the  following  let- 
ter bolsters  the  determination  of  a  home- 
loving  boy: 

"We  certainly  hope  and  pray  that  you  are 
well.  I  pray  all  day  that  soon  you  will  be  able 
to  come  home  or  be  sent  somewhere  in  this 
section.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
well  and  that  you  have  met  some  nice  boys 
from  near  home.  There  are  almost  no  young 
men  left  in  the  neighborhood,  and  wlien  we 
go  to  church  we  only  see  eld  people  and 
women 

"We  miss  you  very  much.  I  feci  pretty 
well,  hut  if  you  could  only  see  how  your 
father  has  changed  since  you  left.  He  doesn't 
say  anything,  but  I  can  tell  he's  always  think- 
ing and  worrying  about  you.  Sometimes 
when  he  goes  off  to  work  in  the  morning  he 
looks  as  though  he  ought  to  be  goint;  tc  bed, 
he  looks  that  bad. 

"The  other  night  your  Uncle  Frank  and 
Aunt  Elsie  came  to  see  us  and  talked  about 
their  sons  In  the  war.  Uncle  Frank  says  it's 
going  to  last  10  years  and  never  expects  to 
see  Bill  and  Jack  again.  Isn't  it  awful?  As 
they  left  they  told  me  I  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  Pa  because  they  think  he  might 
die. 

"I  am  so  worried  now  I  don't  know  what 
to  do.  If  they  would  only  sen'*  you  near 
home  so  you  could  come  home  every  week 
end,  we'd  feel  much  better.  There  are  a  lot 
of  Jobs  you  could  do  here  at  the  ai'-port. 
We're  always  praying  and  thinking  of  you" 

A  constant  barrage  of  such  letters  may 
land  the  soldier  in  a  psychopathic  ward. 
Unloading  such  worries  on  a  soldier  son  will 
no  more  relieve  the  mother  than  Infecting 
her  son  will  relieve  her  of  meningitis.  The 
solution  of  a  mother's  problem  rests  with 
herself  and  her  determination,  and  she  must 
realize  that  she  is  definitely  adding  to  her 
son's  chances  of  returning  some  day  by  help- 
ing to  ease  his  mind. 

The  climactic  example  of  a  soldier  hara.ssed 
by  his  family  was  one  who  received  four 
special  delivery  letters  every  day,  each  one 
from  a  different  member  of  his  family  and 
one  from  his  wife.  Apparently  the  battle 
in  Europe  was  a  picnic  compared  to  the  battle 
at  home  and  each  combatant  wrote  the  sol- 
dier every  day  condemning  the  actions  of  the 
wife  or  other  members  of  the  family.  After 
about  3  weeks  of  this  the  soldier  didn't  knew 
front  from  back,  and  began  having  attacks 
of  hysteria.  The  soldier  asked  for  a  fur- 
lough to  arrange  for  ending  the  war  at  home; 
it  was  refused,  the  authorities  rightly  in- 
sisting; that  such  a  furlough  might  precipi- 
tate cimntless  other  domestic  troubles  in  the 
homes  of  soldiers.  The  soldier  came  to  the 
chaplain,  who  suggested  a  telephone  call 
home  and  suggested  a  few  points  that  should 
be  put  across.  The  soldier  made  the  tele- 
phone call  and  knocked  out  the  war  by  an 
18-minute  verbal  barrage  that  completely 
silenced  everyone.  The  wife  came  duwn  in 
a  week  and  the  soldier  promptly  regained  his 
mental  equilibrium. 

Of  course,  a  good  deal  of  the  hy.-teria  over 
troubles  at  home  is  caused  by  the  ftelmg  of 
dependents  that  their  plight  is  s:mply 
ignored.  Every  dependent  of  a  sold.er  nrd.>-t 
remem.ter  that  the  Nation  is  making  a  sincere 
and  successful  effort  to  help  him  or  her.  Of 
course,  the  burden  cf  war  falls  unequally  on 
the  citizens  and  only  the  good  God  can  fit- 
tingly reward  them  for  their  sacrifices,  but 
the  Government  Is  supporting  In  a  material 
way  those  left  destitute  by  the  war.  When 
difficulties  arise  tha';  cannot  be  met  by  it- 
sources  at  home,  soldiers'  dependents  should 


appeal  to  the  Iccnl  branch  of  the  Red  Cross 
or  to  the  Army  Emergen c  Relief:  or  they 
can  have  the  sclciici  nialte  the  appeal.  Ac- 
quaint these  orgaui/^atums  with  your  prob- 
lems, but  don't  worry  the  soldier  with  a 
burst  of  hysterics-  they  are  not  needed  to 
secure  help.  If  you  feel  that  your  case  is  not 
receiving  proper  attention,  any  chaplain  will 
be  glad  to  help  you  receive  it  One  of  tht 
pleasures  of  a  chaplain  is  to  help  a  deserving 
family  secure  the  lit  ip  cv.'cd  to  it  by  the 
Government. 

Wai  is  grim  and  heart-rending;  it  demand.' 
strict  discipline.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  a  chaplain  is  being  cruel  when  he  urges 
discipline,  for  it  Is  the  greatest  guarantee 
of  survival.  'Var  cannot  be  fou;^ht  with 
tears,  and  when  strength  is  needed  it  is  folly 
to  indulge  in  weak  sentiment.  The  Army 
goes  to  extraordinary  pains  and  expense  to 
get  the  mail  to  the  men;  cooperate  by  send- 
ing encouragl»g  letters  In  the  invasion  of 
Africa  we  are  told  that  the  mail  was  carried 
up  to  the  front  line.-;  to  the  men,  and  some 
of  the  soldiers  lost  their  lives  in  delivering 
the  mail.  I  often  wonder,  recalling  many 
of  the  letters  1  have  seen,  what  irony  of  fate 
it  may  have  been  to  have  soldiers  sacrificing 
their  lives  to  deliver  letters  that  completely 
unnerved  the  soldiers  receiving  it,  and  may 
have  resulted  in  the  Ir^s  of  their  lives. 

A  few  simple  thoughts  will  help  when  writ- 
ing letters  Don't  write  simply  what  you  feel 
like  writing;  write  what  will  help  the  sol- 
dier The  letter  is  Intended  primarily  to 
help  him.  not  you;  it  is  intended  to  encour- 
age him.  not  relieve  you.  The  difference  In 
letters  makes  the  difference  in  the  remarks 
,1  overheard  a  few  day.-  ago  after  mail-call; 
one  soldier  groaned.  "There's  no  sense  in  my 
figiiting  this  war."  and  the  other  one 
whooped,  "Gettmc  my  letter  is  jtist  like  get- 
tintz  a  loaded  refrigerator." 
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Are  We  Ashamed  of  Americanism? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST  vrnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaij.  October  12',  1943    ' 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer.  Mon- 
d.iy.  Octob"r  11.  1943.  entitled  "Are  We 
A.ihamed  ol  Americanism?": 

The  return  of  a  rroup  of  United  States 
Senators  from  their  battle-front  tour  has 
served  to  emphr.si7e  a  lack  in  American  for- 
eign policy  that  is  becoming  Increasingly  ap- 
parent. That  is.  the  absence  of  vigorous 
Americanism  in  otir  dealings  with  forcit;u 
nations. 

The  testimony  of  tlir.se  men  is  unanimous 
on  a  point  which  this  newspaper,  among 
others,  has  been  in.'--isting  upon  for  a  long 
time.  Tliat  is.  that  the  policy  of  every 
country  with  which  we  have  any  dealings, 
friend  and  fee  alike,  centers  in  the  advance- 
ment of  national  self-interest.  The  United 
S.atcs  alone  in  the  entir"  family  of  na- 
tions, pursues  an  oSinal  forei^'n  policy  cf 
Internationalism  Our  officials  are  the  only 
ones  in  all  the  world  who  seem  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  o-.vn  people 
for  an  international  ideal. 

The  reports  of  our  returning  Senators 
emphasize  something  else:  something  le.-^ 
pleasant  to  talk  abcut  in  the  midst  of  war. 
That  is,  that  EnjlanJ  in  particular  Is  looking 


out  for  the  welfare  of  England,  nnd  that 
official  Washington  seems  to  be  almost  com- 
pletely under  the  domination  of  British  In- 
fluence In  the  formulation  and  application 
of  foreign  policy.  It  is  unpleasant  to  talk 
about  this  because  of  the  close  collabora- 
tion between  England  and  the  United  States 
In  the  war,  our  close  natural  relationship, 
the  similarity  of  many  of  our  Ideals,  etc'. 
There  always  Is  the  danger  that  frank  dis- 
cussion of  practical  statesmanship  In  the 
realm  of  world  relations  will  be  construed 
as  a  thrust  at  United  Nations  solidarity  in 
prosecution  of  the  war  That  danger,  how- 
ever, must  be  risked.  If  we  are  to  avoid  the 
complete  submergence  of  American  Interest 
In  the  post-war  period. 

Among  the  things  we  learn  from  the  Sena- 
tors referred  to  are:  That  the  British,  in  con- 
trol of  most  of  the  means  of  communication, 
have  been  disposed  to  emphasize  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  own  forces  and  to  soft-pedal 
American  accomplishments;  that  the  United 
States  not  only  has  provided  60  percent  of 
the  oil  used  In  operation  of  the  war  by  the 
United  Nations,  although  possessed  of  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  oil  resources,  but  that 
American  oil  Is  being  used  In  areas  which 
British-controlled  sources  could  more  easily 
supply,  and  that  civilians  In  parts  of  Asia 
have  more  American  oil  at  their  disposal  than 
Americans  have;  that  England  has  removed 
American  identification  from  supplies  re- 
ceived under  lease-lend  from  this  country, 
and  sent  the  goods  to  Turkey  as  British  goods;' 
that  England,  even  in  the  midst  of  waging 
war,  has  been  vigorously  protecting  foreign 
markets  and  building  them  up  for  post-war 
use. 

We  have  no  criticism  of  this  to  offer.  "The 
British  Government  is  simply  doing  what  we 
believe  It  Is  the  duty  of  any  Government  to 
do — protecting  and  advancing  the  Interests 
of  its  own  people.  Otu-  criticism  is  of  the 
American  Government  for  failure  to  do  the 
same  thing;  for  being  too  preoccupied  in  the 
first  place  with  the  vision  of  a  world  ol  milk 
and  honey  established  through  some  selfless 
scheme  of  International  collaboration,  and 
for  being  too  susceptible  to  British  Influence 
In  the  second  place. 

The  power  of  this  British  Influence  over 
Washington  certainly  is  not  to  be  doubted  by 
any  thoughtful  American.  It  made  Us  ap- 
pearance very  early  in  the  Roosevelt  era  when 
the  economic  doctrine  of  the  Keynes  school 
of  thought  found  such  favor  In  official  quar- 
ters. It  mounted  steadily  In  the  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  period  of  the  war,  and  has  been  even 
more  marked  since  our  active  beUigerency. 
It  resulted  In  the  strategy  of  concentrating 
on  Germany  while  prosecuting  a  somewhat 
guerilla  type  of  warfare  against  Japan,  a  pol- 
icy which  has  found  high  disfavor  among  our 
military  leaders  In  charge  of  the  Pacific  phase 
of  the  war,  and  which  was  the  subject  of  par- 
ticularly caustic  criticism  by  one  of  the  sena- 
torial tourists.  Senator  Chandler.  It  is  re- 
sponsible in  part  at  least  for  the  lack  of  cor- 
diality In  American-Russian  relations. 

And  It  has  manifest  Itself  upon  several 
occasions  In  the  revelation  by  Mr.  Churchill 
of  important  decisions  or  developments  in- 
volving the  United  States  of  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  in  Ignorance  until  Mr. 
Churchill  spoke.  All  of  us,  no  doubt,  will 
recall  that  the  first  the  American  people  heard 
of  the  International  food  conference  sched- 
viled  for  and  subsequently  held  at  Hot 
Springs,  was  when  Mr.  Churchill  told  the 
world  about  It.  And  as  late  as  last  Thurs- 
day, It  was  London,  not  Washington,  that 
announced  the  submission  of  an  American 
Treasury  plan  for  an  international  recon- 
struction bank  to  operate  In  the  post-war 
period.  Incidentally,  It  might  be  observed 
In  passing,  that  the  terms  of  this  proposed 
scheme  are  so  extreme  as  to  evoke  the  de- 
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scrlptlon     "economic     imperialism  "   by    re- 
spected American  financial  authorities. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to.  In  cur  viewpoint. 
Is  the  necessity  of  the  American  people  adopt- 
ing a  sound  policy  of  enlightened  national- 
ism In  world  affairs,  and  of  placing  in  charge 
of  that  policy  men  who  believe  more  In  the 
realities  of  International  relationship  than 
In  any  fuzzy  global  dream.  We  need.  In 
short,  what  Senator  Brewster,  of  Maine,  one 
of  the  battle-front  tourists,  described  to  the 
West  'Virginia  Bar  Association  at  Charleston 
on  Saturday  as  a  "tough  all-American  team" 
to  protect  the  Nation's  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic Interests  now  and  In  the  future.  We 
can't  reciult  such  a  team  from  those  softened 
up  by  foreign  complexes  or  obsessed  with  the 
notion  that  there  Is  something  crass  and 
ignoble  in  Americanism. 


Here's  Mud  in  Your  Eye! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.     Mr.  Speaker, 

under  unanimous  consent  granted  me 
by  the  House,  I  am  including  as  a  part 

of  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the 
Carmle  Democrat,  of  Carmie,  LI.,  under 
date  of  September  23,  1943: 

here's  mttd  in  tour  ete 
They  say  oil  will  win  the  war,  and  Amer- 
ica's petroleum  producers  are  eager  to  do 
their  part  to  supply  the  fuel  to  crush  the 
Axis  nations.  The  time  has  come  when  some 
powerfvil  knight  errants  had  better  start 
breaking  some  lances  In  behalf  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Oil  producers  If  we  expect  to  get 
this  bloody  Job  done  an3rways  soon. 

Representative  James  V.  Heidinger's  bill  to 
prohibit  any  governmental  agency  from  fix- 
ing the  price  of  crude  oil  at  less  than  (2  a 
barrel  wUI  find  lots  of  backers  among  rea- 
sonable people  who  know  that  the  largest 
percentage  of  new  oU  fields  are  found  and 
develof>ed  by  the  independents.  These  same 
reasonable  people  will  tell  you  that  the  rea- 
son for  a  gasoline  shortage  Is  the  lack  of  a 
profit  Incentive  to  get  new  oil  fields. 

William  Allen  White's  famous  Emporia 
Gazette  stepped  forth  the  past  week  as  a 
knight  errant  and  broke  one  of  those  sorely 
needed  lances  for  the  Independents.  Here, 
In  part,  is  what  the  newspaper  said: 

"The  Independent  oil  producers  who  have 
been  bumping  their  heads  against  a  mossy 
stoned  price  celling  for  crude  wish  the  O.  P.  A. 
chieftains  would  give  them  as  much  profit- 
motive  consideration  as  for  the  distillers  and 
distributors  of  whisky. 

"As  to  the  whisky  price  comparison  with 
oil,  an  Emporia  authority  on  both  offers  a 
few  figures: 

"1.  Whisky,  100-proof  bourbon,  $3.50  pint. 

"2.  An  oil  barrel  of  42  gallons  equals  336 
pints. 

"3.  Oil  barrel  full  of  whisky,  $1,176. 

"4.  Whisky's  half  water,  actual  barrel  cost, 
$2,352. 

"5.  Crude  oil,  no  water  In  It,  average  grav- 
ity, $1.17  barrel. 

"6.  Difference  between  O.  P.  A.  value  of  oil 
and  whisky,  $2,350.83  barrel. 

"The  Independent  oil  operators  also  argue 
convincingly  that  00  percent  of  the  war 
effort  depends  on  oil.    They  concede  that 


10  percent  of  the  war  effort  may  depend  on 
whisky  after  listening  any  week  end  to  the 
array  of  Invasion  tactics  of  the  uniformed 
lounge  chair  generals  and  admirals  in  the 
Kansas  City  bars. 

"Anyway,  here's  a  slush  pond  mud  ball  In 
the  O.  P.  A.  boys'  eyes." 


The  Man  Who  Astoushed  Washin^on 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  CASE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record   I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  9 
1943: 

The  Man  Who  Astonishel  Washington 

(By  Robert  Humphreys) 

MICHIGAN'S  congressman  ENGEL,  SCORNING 
SWIVEL -CHAIR  LEGISLATION,  ROAMED  FACTORIES, 
TOURIST  CAMPS,  AND  HAMBURGER  JOINTS,  CET- 
■nNG  THE  FACTS  THAT  ENABLED  HIM  TO  SAVE 
MILLIONS  IK  TAXES 

One  icy  morning  last  January,  Congressman 
Albert  Joseph  Encel,  of  Michigan,  Washing- 
ton's demon  one-man  investigating  com- 
mittee, climbed  into  his  automobile,  after 
checking  the  antifreeze  mixture,  and  set  a 
zigzag  course  across  the  country  on  a  trip  that 
was  to  take  him  into  48  war  plants  In 
44  days.  In  a  paper  sack  on  the  seat 
beside  him  were  an  apple  and  a  couple  of 
sandwiches  put  up  by  his  wife  the  night 
before,  and  near  by  lay  a  tattered  old  brief- 
case. The  briefcase  was  packed  tightly  with 
notes  and  documents  that  he  had  gathered 
in  the  Capital.  A  porUble  typewriter  rode 
on  the  fioor  of  the  car.  The  time  wax  3:30. 
Engel  believes  in  getting  up  early. 

There  was  no  fanfare  or  advance  publicity 
about  his  trip,  as  Engel  Is  unorthou^x  enough 
to  believe  that  when  you  are  Investigating 
someone  it  is  stupid  to  tell  him  when  you  will 
come  poking  around.    Early  in  the  war  Engel 
got  the  notion   that  a  lot  of  extravagance 
could  be  stopped  In  the  production  of  mili- 
tary equipment  if  somebody  would  Just  take 
the  trouble  to  look  Into  things.  Instead  of 
swivellng  about  In  a  chair  In  the  Capitol.    He 
is  a  member  of  the  House  MUltary  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  and  It  pained  his  frugal 
conscience  to  vote  billions  of  tax  money  away 
without  knowing  where  It  was  going.     And 
he  didn't  like  the  Idea  of  putting  guns  into 
the  hands  of  American  young  men  without 
determining,   personally,   that   the   weapons 
were  the  best  obtainable.    As  a  consequence 
of  his  strange  passion,  he  has  reformed  the 
llght-artlllery  program,  reduced  the  cost  of 
producing  the  Springfield  rifle  and  Ungled 
with  the  War  Department  over  construction 
of  the  Pentagon  Building.    He  overturned  the 
contract-letting   system    for   Army   canton- 
ments and  battled  with  the  Industrialists  over 
war  profits  and  pay  scales.    He  has  saved  the 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  and  doubtless 
has  helped  to  save  the  lives  of  many  men  In 
the  armed  services. 

On  the  trip,  which  began  in  January,  Emcsl 
drove  like  mad,  his  squat,  236-pound,  &-feet- 
7-lnch  frame  wedged  tightly  under  the  steer- 
ing wheel.  To  keep  his  quarries  from  know- 
ing where  he  would  strike  next,  he  foUowed 
a  policy  of  putting  up  In  tourist  homes  and 
obscure  hotels,  so  that  no  routine  check  of 
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hotel  registers  would  betray  his  presence  In 
a  neighborhood  His  car  broke  down  from 
overwork  in  Detroit  and  he  left  It  behind 
for  repairs,  bought  a  new  one.  and  headed 
Into  Ohio.  He  must  have  been  concentrating 
too  hard  on  his  investigative  work,  for  he 
neglected  to  watch  a  railroad  grade  crossing 
and  a  train  came  along  and  batted  his  fine 
new  car  into  a  mass  of  wreckage. 

An  ambulance  rushed  Engel  to  Akron, 
where  he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from 
shock  and  lacerations  of  the  scalp.  He  also 
had  two  black  eyes.  The  emergency -room 
doctor  ordered  the  anesthetist  to  get  to  work, 
so  he  could  do  some  stitching 

"No  anesthetic."  Engel  protested.  Tm  In 
a  hell  of  a  hurry." 

So  the  doctor  put  in  the  stitches  without 
any  anesthetic,  while  Engel.  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  mouth,  kept  warning  a  hospital  clerk 
to  have  the  bill  ready  as  soon  as  the  last 
stitch  was  in  An  hour  later,  with  22  stitches 
In  his  hide  and  hia  head  all  bandaged  up, 
Enoix  sat  up  and  yelled  for  his  trousers. 
He  paid  his  bill  while  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  operating  table.  Then  he  took  a  taxi- 
cab  to  the  railroad  station  and  was  on  his 
way  once  more,  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
automobile.  3  hours  and  28  minutes  of  his 
time,  and  a  quantity  of  blood.  Recovering 
his  original  car  In  Detroit,  he  completed  his 
trip,  visiting  places  like  Willow  Run,  Chrys- 
ler, General  Motors,  Continental  Motors,  Colt 
Arms,  the  Springfield  Arsenal,  and  the  Rock 
Island  Ar.=enal. 

When  he  got  back  to  Washington  he 
turned  in  a  typical  Engel  expense  account — 
a  total  of  $359  42,  of  which  $220  was  for  4,400 
miles  of  driving,  at  the  Government  allow- 
ance of  5  cents  a  mile.  To  colleagues  who 
grumble  that  this  made  their  own  expense 
accounts  look  bad  by  comparison,  Engel  ex- 
plained: "I  like  $10-a-day  hotels  as  well  as 
anybody,  but  I've  never  been  able  to  find 
out  anything  in  "em." 

When  Engel  took  the  House  floor  In  June, 
after  spending  weeks  digesting  his  notes  and 
analyzing  corporation  statements,  he  shocked 
his  colleagues  with  his  findings. 

He  had  discovered  war  workers  making  more 
than  the  base  pay  of  a  lieutenant  general, 
ex-ribbon  clerks  drawing  more  than  majors, 
and  Janitors  getting  33  percent  more  than 
captains.  Naming  plants  and  their  locations, 
he  described  countless  cases  where  workers 
had  doubled  their  pre-Pearl  Harbor  pay  and 
listed  instances  in  which  elevator  operators 
were  drawing  more  than  highly  educated  en- 
gineers in  the  same  plant.  The  operators 
wer^  getting  $3,200  a  year. 

On  the  corporate  side  of  the  picture,  he 
disclosed  that  one  company  with  a  capital 
Investment  and  paid-in  surplus  of  only  $100,- 
000  earned  $1,740,839  last  year,  or  1.700  per- 
cent. This  after  paying  $6,000,000  in  taxes, 
charging  off  $173,680  for  depreciation,  paying 
Its  three  tcp  oflBcer.'*  $116,000  each,  its  workers 
an  average  of  $5,172  each  for  the  year,  and 
distributing  Christmas  bonuses  totaling 
nearly  a  million  dolfars.  Another  small  com- 
pany, with  virtually  all  the  stock  In  one 
family  at  $5  a  share,  had  a  return  against 
par  valu^  of  7.500  percent;  while  larger  and 
older  corporations  showed  profits  ranging  up 
to  53  88  percent. 

As  all  the  plants  Investigated  were  han- 
dling only  Government  contracts,  Engel  held 
that  the  whole  thing,  both  from  a  labor  and 
a  corporate  standpoint,  smacked  of  a  gigan- 
tic raid  on  the  public  till  and  should  be  more 
thoroughly  policed. 

His  goal  was  a  general  tightening  of  the 
renegotiation  law.  by  which  the  Government 
recaptures  excessive  profits,  and  the  creation 
of  public  sentiment  to  keep  the  celling  on 
wages  and  the  bars  up  against  Inflation. 

Here  is  the  way  Engel  worked  his  miracles 
of  Investigation.  He  would  drive  into  a  war 
Industries  town  at  dusk,  head  for  a  tourist 


home  near  the  plar.t  which  he  intended  to 
Inspect,  and  put  up  for  the  night.  More 
often  than  not  he  found  workers  from  the 
plant  living  there.  Before  they  realized  it, 
Engel  would  engage  them  in  a  conversation 
notable  chiefly  for  his  casual  questions  and 
deep  absorption  in  all  that  was  told  him. 
Midnight  would  fir.d  him  in  neighliorhood 
hamburger  Joints  tc  talk  to  workers  coming 
off  the  evening  shift  Early  the  next  morning 
the  fireworks  really  would  commence. 

When  Engel  hit  llie  plant  superintendent's 
door  after  a  few  hours  of  sleep,  the  element 
.  of  surprise  would  affset  the  fact  that  ni;3 
congressional  and  War  Department  creden- 
tials would  give  away  his  identity.  Clerks 
would  be  sent  scurrying  for  the  company's 
books,  its  articles  of  incorporation,  its  pay 
roll,  and  its  file  of  Government  orders.  Work- 
ing with  a  stubby  pencil  on  ruled  yellow 
paper.  Engel  would  make  voluminous  notes, 
looking  up  only  to  ask  that  copies  of  this 
Intricate  financial  statement,  or  that  com- 
plex war  order,  be  made  for  him. 

By  the  following  day  the  superintendent, 
wondering  what  the  sputtering  human  dy- 
namo could  possibly  want  next,  would  find 
himself    accompanying    Engel    through    the 
plant,  with  such  sci-ties  as  the  followuiE!  oc- 
curring as  described  In  the  House  in  June: 
"I  walked  through  e  plant  with  the  superm- 
tendent.     I  pointed  to  a  young  girl  welding 
and  the  following  conversation  took  place; 
"  'Question    How  (5ld  is  that  girl?' 
"'Answer.  Eighteen  years  old' 
"  'Question.  Where  did  she  come  from?" 
"  'Answer    Kresge  s  dime  store,  selling  rib- 
bons.' 
"  'Question.  How  nuch  does  she  make?' 
"'Answer.  Sixty-five  dollars  a  week.' 
"  'Question.  How  aiuch  experience  does  she 
^jave  to  have?" 

"  Answer.  From  2  to  6  weeks.  " 
Down  In  Encel's  notebook  went  this  and 
hundreds  of  items  like  it,  to  be  transcribed 
late  that  night  on  his  portable  typewriter. 
So  furious  was  his  pace  that  plant  auditors 
and  accountants  fojnd  themselves  required 
to  lunch  with  him  so  he  could  question  them 
without  losing  so  much  as  a  minute. 

War  has  always  played  an  outstanding  role 
in  the  Engel  faml.y.  Engel's  father  and 
mother,  natives  of  Alsace,  got  married  and 
left  for  America  thf  day  after  the  Germans 
marched  In,  during  i  he  Franco-Prussian  War. 
In  the  First  World  War  there  was  an  Engel 
fighting  on  the  side  of  France,  one  with  the 
Germans,  and  ore — Albert  Joseph,  of 
course — with  the  Americans.  And  there's  an 
Engel  in.  this  war— ./Ubert  Joseph,  Jr. 

The  Immigrant  Engels  settled  In  New  Wash- 
ington, Ohio,  and  It  was  there  that  the  pres- 
ent Representative  of  Michigan's  Ninth  Dis- 
trict was  born,  on  New  Year's  Day.  55  years 
ago.  There  was  nothing  particularly  pre- 
cocious about  him  as  a  boy  save  the  fact  that 
his  raother  manager'  to  keep  him  In  long  curls 
until  he  was  7.  He  did.  however,  learn  piano, 
fluent  French,  and  conversational  German 
from  his  father,  a  .-chool  teacher,  who  spoke 
seven  languages  and  taught  organ,  piano,  and 
violin. 

The  senior  Engel  later  moved  the  family 
to  the  north  woods  of  Michigan,  and  young 
Albert  helped  clear  land  which  he  "today 
owns.  The  lure  of  :he  logging  camps  caused 
him  to  quit  school  after  completion  of  the 
eighth  grade,  and  he  still  bears  skull  dents 
indicative  of  the  tv/o-fisted  life  he  led.  and 
scars  where  the  ax  took  more  of  his  leg  than 
tree. 

Eventually  he  landed  in  Chicago,  and  in 
his  desperation  to  get  a  Job,  this  tough 
youngster  from  the  logging  camps  actually 
worked  behind  th<!  cosmetics  counter  at 
Marshall  Field's.  Three  years  had  passed 
without  ftirther  8c:.iooling,  and  Engel  was 
beginning  to  regret  it.  He  enrolled  In  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  night  ichool,  and  made  up  his 


high-school  credits  while  working  In  the 
auditing  departments  of  an  ice  house  and 
two  Chicago  railroads  It  was  on  these  Jobs 
that  he  learn*  d  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  finan- 
cial statements  and  to  look  for  the  bugs  In 
them 

In  1907  he  enrolled  at  Northwestern,  work- 
ing nights  on  an  express  truck  and  doing 
auditing  jobs  on  the  side.  He  compressed 
a  4-year  law  course  into  3,  and  spent  the 
next  lew  years  in  Chicago  and  the  Upper 
Penin-ula  of  Michigan  trying  to  attract  clients 
with  an  attorney  s  shingle. 

In  1916.  having  settled  in  Lake  City,  Mich.. 
his  pre-sent  home,  he  found  the  incumbent 
prosecutor  announcing  from  billboards  that 
he  wa.s  seeking  reelection  "because  of  the  In- 
sistent deni.inds  nf  my  many  friends  "  This 
so  outraged  E.vgels  forthright  soul  that  he 
at  once  announced  his  own  candidacy  with 
signs  which  read:  "Nobody  asked  me  to  run. 
I  am  running  because  I  need  the  job.  Vote 
for  Albert  J  Engel."  They  did— right  into 
office. 

He  volun-eercd  for  service  only  5  weeks 
after  American  entrance  into  World  War  No. 
1.  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  and  was 
headed  for  France  in  October  when  someone 
got  the  idea  he  might  be  pro-German.  For 
a  week  before  his  sailing  date,  he  was  allowed 
to  wander  around  New  York  with  a  Govern- 
ment agent  trailing  him.  Engel— whose  own 
brain  w;i.s  working,  toc^-had  conceived  the 
idea  that  he  might  be  suspect  and  he  quickly 
spotted  the  tail  Walking  up  to  him.  Engel 
handed  him  a  written  chronicle  of  his  life 
and  sympathies:,  together  with  his  persorxal 
schedule  tor  the  day.  which  included  a  world 
series  baseball  game.  The  tail  O.  K.'d  his 
pers(jnal  history  and  sent  it  to  Washington, 
and  then  took  Engel  to  the  world  series  at 
Government  expense. 

In  France  he  was  soon  attached  to  Gen- 
eral Pershing's  staff  and.  because  he  could 
speak  excellent  French,  frequently  was  as- 
signed to  substitute  as  speaker  for  staff 
generals  at  minor  public  eventa.  Promoted 
to  captain  by  the  end  of  the  war.  he  entered 
Germany  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  and 
there  conducted  his  first  one-man  Investi- 
gation. The  32d  Division  had  1.000  men 
listed  as  missing  Witv-  painstaking  thor- 
oughness. Engel  reduced  the  list  to  an  even 
100 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  mar- 
ried Bettha  Bielby,  a  sheriff's  daughter,  who 
was  to  bear  him  two  daughters  and  a  son.  In 
her.  Engel  discovered  a  companion  with 
tastes  as  simple  as  his. 

In  1920  he  was  elected  to  the  Michigan 
Senate  and  promptly  turned  rebel.  Although 
a  Republican  himself,  he  fought  the  policies 
of  the  Republican  State  administration  in 
power  and  In  1921  blew  a  prison  scandal 
wide  open  with  the  first  of  his  political  one- 
man  shows  In  Marquette,  with  a  senate 
committee.  Engel  went  out  to  the  prison  and 
demanded  to  see  the  books.  Digging  away 
for  nothing  in  particular,  he  found  that  a 
trial  balance  had  not  been  struck  In  2  years, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  taken  one  a  $250,000 
"surplus"  was  discovered  actually  to  be  a 
quarter-million-dollar  shortage.  Indictments 
followed. 

Three  more  terms  in  the  State  senate 
found  him  still  fighting  the  G.  O.  P.  organi- 
zation and  its  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids 
bosses.  The  quality  of  his  adding-machlne 
mind  was  tested  in  the  193''  State  convention 
when,  on  the  final  roll  call,  the  chairman 
in  a  single  breath  announced  that  the  organ- 
ization candidate  for  the  State  board  of  agri- 
culture had  "won"  and  that  the  convention 
was  adjourned.  Engel.  an  opposition  dele- 
gate, raced  to  the  platform  as  fast  as  his 
thick,  short  legs  would  take  him,  seized  the 
teller  sheets,  and  according  to  his  calcula- 
tions the  organization  candidate  had  actually 
lost  by  30  votes.     A  protracted  legal  battle 
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was  terminated  only  when  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  ref"=«d  to  look  behind  an 
"adjourned"  convention. 

Engel  ran  three  times  for  Congress  before 
he  finally  made  the  grade,  in  1934.  His  first 
year  in  Washington  was  typical  of  the  aver- 
age obedient  freshman  In  Congress  and  his 
efforts  were  mainly  confined  to  negotiating 
the  passage  of  two  insignificant  private  bills. 
But  Albert  Joseph  was  watching  and  learn- 
ing, and  before  another  year  had  passed  he 
wa.s  to  attract  plenty  of  attention.  Late  in 
1935.  a  hurricane  struck  the  Florida  Keys, 
swept  300  persons,  mostly  war  veterans  and 
their  families.  Into  the  sea,  and  chalked  up 
a  toll  of  lives  that  appalled  the  Nation  The 
veterans  had  lost  their  lives  because  trains 
did  not  arrive  in  time  to  remove  them  from 
a  special  project  which  the  New  Deal  was 
financing  as  part  of  Its  relief  program. 

Congressional  Republicans  sought  to  pin 
the  disaster  on  New  Deal  Incompetence. 
Three  separate  investigations  had  been  or- 
dered and  the  Issue  was  rapidly  coming  to 
boil  In  the  House,  when  one  day  Engel  sud- 
denly took  the  flfxir. 

The  new  Michigan  Member  began  by  say- 
ing that  you  cannot  hold  a  government  re- 
sponsible without  holding  the  men  who  repre- 
sent the  government  sponsible.  Then  for 
the  next  hour,  Engel  proceeded  to  detail  the 
performance  of  each  Government  official  on 
the  keys.  With  exasperating  conclusiveness, 
he  had  prepared  a  10.000-word  chronology  of 
the  acts  of  each  official  between  5:48  a.  m. 
and  3  0:30  p  m.  on  the  day  of  the  disaster, 
recording  train  speeds,  storm  warnings, 
barorr^ter  readings,  the  exact  mcment  of 
each  official  telephone  call,  and  the  time  re- 
quired to  turn  locom  itives  around,  switch 
coaches,  and  lower  drawbridges.  When  Engel 
had  finished  his  log  of  events  to  the  House, 
his  conclusion  that  the  catastrophe  was  an 
act  of  God  brought  whoops  of  relief  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  personal 
thanks  of  Speaker  Joe  Byrns 

A  few  months  later  Engel  again  took  the 
floor  and  once  more  his  passion  for  facts  and 
figures  proved  more  beneficial  to  Democrats 
than  Republicans  With  the  1936  elections  at 
hand,  the  Townsend  old-age  pension  plan  had 
the  New  Deal  in  a  sweat.  Engel.  displaying 
charming  disregard  for  the  political  effects  of 
his  act.  delivered  what  was  probably  the  most 
devastating  speech  ever  made  against  the 
plan 

Using  dollar-velocity  charts  and  simple 
cross-roads  store  arithmetic,  he  showed  In 
elaborate  detail  Just  how  many  timer  the 
Townsend  transaction  tax — which  was  to 
finance  the  Utopia  for  the  aged — would  have 
to  be  paid  in  the  space  of  a  single  day  by 
(a)  the  farmer,  (b)  the  wage  earner,  fc)  the 
manufacturer,  (di  the  ret^-iler.  and  (e)  the 
Government  Itself  He  placed  the  cost  for 
the  Nation  at  $24,000,000,000  a  year;  the  cost 
for  his  home  State  of  Michigan  at  $944,000,- 
000.  and  the  cost  for  e  man,  wife  and  four 
children  at  $1,440  Democratic  Members  of 
Congress,  at  their  own  expense,  had  more 
thar  a  half  million  copies  of  this  speech  dis- 
tributed, one  Callfornian  alone  ordered 
100.000.  and  Engtl  himself  nearly  went  broke 
trying  to  meet  the  mall  demand  for  It 

About  this  time  the  Democrats  made  a 
major  faux  pas — they  let  the  Republicans 
put  Engel  en  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Engel's  first  move  was  to  visit  every  agency 
of  the  Government  for  which  he  would  be 
expected  tc  vote  money  His  was  no  front- 
offlce  Inspection;  he  went  deep  Into  the  vast 
catacombs  of  bureaucracy.  Wizened  career 
clerks  told  him  that  in  all  their  years  In 
Government  service  not  a  Congressman  had 
ever  crossed  the  thresholds  of  their  vested 
domains  Before  he  finished,  Engel  found 
that  Investigators  for  the  exalted  Bureau  of 
the   Budget,  which  Is  supposed  to  sift  all 


money  requests  down  to  their  Irreducible 
minimum,  were  not  as  zealous  as  they  should 
be  and  that  the  bureaucrats,  as  a  conse- 
quence, were  getting  away  with  fiscal  murder. 
When  a  W  P  A  official,  relaxing  in  the 
luxury  of  easy-come,  easy-go  testimony  be- 
fore  the  Appropriations  Committee,  at- 
tempted to  pass  off  a  Government-made  prop- 
aganda picture  as  "documentary."  Engel 
promptly  tripped  him  by  rattling  off  the 
names  of  the  professional  actors  who  had 
been  hired  to  dig  Into  garbage  cans  for  food, 
and  the  amounts  they  were  paid  for  helping 
convince  the  nation  that  people  Inescapably 
starved  unless  Immediately  put  to  raking 
leaves  at  Government  expense.  Tlie  picture 
was  never  released. 

When  the  appropriations  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  came  up.  Big  Jim  Farley,  Post- 
master General  and  major-domo  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  explained  an  $88,000,000  deficit 
away  by  blaming  It  on  free  mall  for  Con- 
gressmen and  "other  nonpostal  items,"  Engel 
who  had  been  working  on  the  subject  for 
weeks,  let  go  with  both  barrels.  "Nonpostal 
items  '  he  said,  were  actually  "Government- 
franked  mall  and  propaganda,"  which 
amountec  to  669.352.068  pieces  compared  to 
29,000.000  pieces  franked  by  Congressmen," 
or  to  put  It  in  terms  of  lost  revenue,  $32.- 
236,000  against  $751,000.  Congress  thereupon 
enacted  a  law  forbidding  departments  to 
distribute  unsolicited  pamphlets,  booklets, 
and  similar  bureaucratic  literature. 

When  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
tried  to  pad  its  pay  envelopes  by  an  extra 
$50  000  through  an  old-and-tried  bureaucratic 
trick,  Engel  caught  them  at  It  so  fast  that  no 
other  agency  has  attempted  It  since.  Under 
Civil  Service  regulations,  jobs  are  classified, 
and  regular  pay  increases  come  automatically 
as  the  years  of  service  grow.  Tlius.  when  a 
$3.600-a-year  employee  quits  or  dies,  the  pay 
scale  for  his  particular  Job  reverts  or  lapses 
to  its  Btartlncr  point,  several  hundred  dollars 
lower.  The  N.  L.  R.  B.  had  simply  passed 
out  In  the  form  of  pay  Increases  $50,000  worth 
of  lapses  in  a  single  year.  Caught  cold  In 
the  act.  N.  L.  R.  B.  officials  ordered  $50,000 
worth  of  pay  reductions  without  even  both- 
ering to  put  up  a  defense. 

In  1940,  when  the  Capitol  Architect  con- 
demned the  sprawling  roofs  over  the  Senate 
and  House  chambers  and  ordered  a  lattice  of 
steel  supports  to  be  Installed,  only  the  men- 
ace which  hung  over  the  legislators  would 
have  held  the  headlines  had  not  Engel 
started  poking  around.  With  steel  workers 
already  a  month  on  the  Job.  Albert  Joseph 
wondered  why  things  weren't  progressing 
faster.  Demanding  to  see  the  pay  roll,  he 
discovered  that  the  agreed  wage  scale  was 
33  percent  greater  than  for  the  same  kind 
of  work  m  other  cities,  that  there  was  one 
pusher,  or  straw  boss,  for  every  six  workers, 
and  that  they  were  taking  turns  laying  off 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  so  they  could  work 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  double  overtime. 
Pay  envelopes  which  In  some  instances  had 
bulged  to  the  extent  of  $267.50  in  a  single 
week  were  speedily  deflated. 

With  war  in  the  offing.  Engel's  talents  were 
turned  to  more  far-reaching  matters.  Nat- 
urally, before  he  could  vote  to  buy  a  tank  or 
make  a  gun.  Engel  had  to  satisfy  Engel  that 
these  weapons  "would  run  and  shoot,  respec- 
tively. As  a  consequence,  he  was  soon  touch- 
ing off  8-lnch  cannon  at  Aberdeen  in  the 
morning,  taking  glider  flights  In  the  Cumber- 
lands  at  noon,  and  caroming  like  a  billiard 
ball  in  tough  little  Jeeps  at  Fort  Belvoir 
toward  dusk. 

In  DO  time  at  all  he  was  leading  a  con- 
gressional fight  for  the  Oarand  rifle,  which 
was  to  make  the  Yank  the  best-armed  soldier 
In  the  world,  and  was  questioning  the  Army's 
program  to  "modernize"  the  standard  light- 
artillery  piece,  the  old  75-millimeter  gtin,  at 


$8,000  per  gun.  Enoel.  who  had  watched 
these  guns  used  in  World  War  I.  argued  that 
their  size  had  been  dictated  by  the  maximum 
cannon  which  horses  could  draw,  and  con- 
tended that  any  enemy  worthy  of  the  name 
vifould  have  bigger  ones  on  caterpillar  tractors. 
He  was  sitting  In  the  lobby  of  Washington's 
Willard  Hotel  one  night  when  a  man  ap- 
proached him  and  started  a  conversation. 
"I  knew  he  was  Prussian  the  minute  he 
started  talking,"  Engsl  said.  The  stranger 
developed  the  conversation  so  cleverly,  puipp- 
ing  Engel  for  information  which  he  might 
conceivably  have  as  a  member  of  the  Military 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  that  the  Con- 
gressman quickly  became  convinced  he  was 
dealing  with  a  spy.  Engel  led  him  on,  giv- 
ing him  obscure  facts  that  had  already  been 
published  In  committee  hearings.  Before 
long  he  had  egged  the  stranger  into  boasting 
that  Germans  had  abandoned  their  77-mllll- 
meter  guns  for  105 's. 

Engel  confronted  our  generals  with  thla 
Information  at  a  subsequent  committee  hear- 
ing and  demanded  to  know  what  they  would 
do  when  faced  by  this  gun,  which  would 
shoot  twice  the  size  shell  flred  by  a  75  and 
project  it  almost  twice  as  far.  The  reply  was, 
"We'll  have  twice  as  many  75's." 

"Hell."  exploded  Engel,  "what  you  mean  is 
you'll  have  twice  as  many  casualties." 

As  a  result  of  his  persistence,  the  Army 
a  few  months  later  abandoned  moderniza- 
tion of  the  75'8  and  started  the  production 
of  105's.  Considering  that  this  occurred  in 
1939.  plus  the  fact  that  thousands  of  out- 
moded guns  and  tons  of  useless  ammunition 
would  have  been  accumulated,  the  savings  in 
cofitly  months  of  preparation,  dollars  and 
lives  can  scarcely  be  calculated. 

When  the  Army's  cantonment  program  was 
latnched  3  years  ago  Engel  was  soon  stirred 
by  a  suspicion  that  a  lot  of  money  waa  going 
Into  swollen  contracts  and  wage  scales  in- 
stead of  cantonments.  With  a  28-3rear-old 
camera,  his  portable  typewriter,  and  his  note- 
book, he  hopped  Into  his  car  and  started 
visiting  camps  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida 
for  a  first-hand  look. 

He  came  back  with  figures  showing  that 
$250,000,000  of  the  $800,000,000  spent  up  to 
that  time  had  been  wasted,  and  his  disclo- 
sures so  rocked  Washington  that  both  the 
Army's  contract  personnel  and  its  award  sys- 
tem suffered  a  shake-up  from  top  to  bottom. 
Between  more  spectacular  probes.  Engsl 
also  found  time  to  point  out  that  Army  red 
tape  required  43  papers  to  be  filed  before  a 
check  could  be  written,  and  11  more  to  be 
made  out  in  duplicate,  triplicate,  etc..  before 
the  contractor  could  cash  his  check  He 
prodded  so  many  generals  about  the  $60- 
unlt  cost  of  producing  a  Springfield  rifle 
with  Its  29  forged  and  machined  parts  that 
the  number  was  reduced  to  6  and  the  stamped 
parts  increased  proportionately  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  cost  per  gun  dropped  to  $34. 

Where  is  this  man  Engel  going?  Well,  at 
present  he  is  content  to  drive  out  to  his 
suburban  Washington  home  each  night,  sleep 
a  few  hours,  and  get  up  at  4 :30.  to  lay  brick. 
It  seems  he  borrowed  some  masonry  books 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  started 
building  a  6-foot  double  brick  wall  around 
hLs  house.  According  to  the  notebook  which 
he  habitually  carries  In  his  vest  pocket, 
he's  laid  14.391  bricks,  and  he  Isn't  through 
yet 

In  Congress,  many  of  his  colleagues  believe 
he  is  going  far.  Some  think  he  would  be 
the  ideal  chairman  for  that  inevitable  peace- 
thne  probe  into  war  expenditures  which  fol- 
lows every  conflict.  Their  one  fear  Is  that 
Engel  may  liquidate  the  job  before  be  can 
take  it,  for  at  his  present  rate  it's  poasible  he  • 
will  have  investigated  the  war  single-handed 
before  it  ends. 
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Why  Batter  Is  Short 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  Ulm  Daily  Journal  (New 
Ulm,  Minn.  >  issue  of  Wednesday.  Oc- 
tober 6,  1943.  entitled  "Why  Butter  Is 
Short": 

WHY    BtTTTER    IS    SHORT 

For  more  than  2  years  this  newspaper  lias 
been  preaching  that  the  present  farm  policies 
of  the  Federal  administration  were  bound  to 
create  shortages  In  foods  Ours  was  even  a 
lonely  voice  when  the  Stassen  administration 
felt  the  answer  was  newspaper  publicity  and 
pennants.  Now  we  see  there  will  not  be  many 
pennants  given  out  this  year  because  farm 
production  generally  Is  slipping. 

It  did  not  take  a  wise  man  or  a  farsighted 
Individual  to  see  why  shortages  were  com- 
ing Our  troubles  were  not  due  alone  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  to  feed  millions  of  soldiers 
overseas  and  we  had  promised  a  feast  to  the 
starving  in  every  land  which  would  embrace 
the  "four  freedoms."  Our  troubles  stem  from 
an  unwise  farm  policy  framed  largely  by  men 
down  In  Washington  who  did  not  understand 
fhe  farm  problem.  Many  of  them  were  econ- 
omists who  never  lived  on  a  farm  and 
couldn't  tell  a  hayrack  from  a  statistic. 

They  took  farm  boys  Into  the  Army  and 
Into  defense  plants  who  were  desperately 
needed  on  the  farms  to  raise  food.  Then  they 
made  It  almost  Impossible  to  buy  farm  ma- 
chinery and  they  kept  down  the  prices  on 
farm  products  while  other  prices  and  wages 
soared.  They  scrambled  up  the  natural  forces 
of  the  marketing  place  until  now  the  stores 
haven't  any  meats  although  millions  of  ad- 
ditional cattle  roam  the  ranges. 

Butter  has  been  one  of  the  great  surplus 
foods  In  America.  For  years  the  amounts 
of  butter  In  storage  were  staggering  and  for 
a  long  time  they  depressed  the  butter  prices. 
Now  this  surplus  Is  being  used  up  and  butter 
ration  points  have  been  raised  from  12  to 
16  points  Even  then  there  Isn't  going  to 
be  enough  butter  to  go  arcvmd  and  In  many 
stores  It  Isn't  going  to  be  possible  to  buy  but- 
ter even  il  you  have  these  points. 

Why  is  there  a  butter  shortage?  There 
are  many  reasons  but  the  t>est  explanation 
we  have  seen  was  expressed  by  John  Brandt  In 
an  advertisement  his  Land  O'Lakes  cream- 
eries recently  published.  Here  Is  his  illumi- 
nating explanation: 

"1.  Production  decrease.  Butter  produc- 
tion is  always  off  in  late  summer  and  fall 
months  because  there  is  less  pasture,  but 
this  year's  decrease  is  greater  than  usual. 
Due  to  an  inequitable  relationship  between 
dairy  prices  and  other  farm  prices,  dairying 
is  less  profitable  to  farmers  than  other  farm 
effort.  That  fact,  plus  inability  to  get  ade- 
quate manpower  and  equipment,  has  dis- 
couraged butter  production 

2.  Government  storage  holdings  are  at  an 
all-time  high,  estimated  at  235.000.000 
pounds.  This  butter  would  normally  have 
been  yours,  but  now  it  Is  set  aside  for  our 
fighting  men  and  allies.  Remember,  "butter 
Is  as  Important  as  bullets." 

3.  Increased  buying  power  has  brought 
about  an  unprecedented  demand  for  butter. 
Many  people  who  have  never  eaten  butter 
regularly  are  demanding  it  now. 


"4.  Unequal  distribution.  Butter  Is  ra- 
tioned on  red  stemps  with  meals,  cheese, 
cooking  fats.  lard,  and  substitutes,  and  the 
lowering  point  values  of  other  fouds  in  this 
group — or  the  shortage  of  some  of  these  foods 
makes  more  points  for  the  purchase  of  butter. 
This  also  means  that  areas  nearest  the  pro- 
duction points  buy  up  the  supply  before  It 
can  be  distributed  equitably  to  all  parts  of 
the  Nation. 

"5.  Lack  of  price  control  of  cream  for  pur- 
poses other  than  making  buuer.  Cream 
brings  a  higher  price  as  cream  than  it  does 
as  butter.  There  Is  the  equivalent  of  many 
millions  of  pounds  of  butter  now  being 
hoarded  as  cream.  This  Is  not  avaihtble  as 
butter  to  our  armed  forces,  lend-lease,  or 
you." 

John  Brandt  is  not  a  fault  finder.  He  also 
suggests  the  remedies.  Here  is  what  this  man 
who  has  spent  hi;;  life  in  the  butter  and 
dairj'ing  industry  believes  should  be  done 
about  it: 

"1.  Correct  the  farm  manpower  situation. 

"2.  Make  farm  machinery  and  equipment 
available  quickly. 

"3.  Adjust  dairying  prices — dairying  i.s  at 
the  bottom  of  a  list  of  10  basic  farm  prod- 
ucts for  income  per  hour  expended. 

'4.  Ration  butter  separaiely. 

"5.  Take  off  the  butter  subsidy.  Farmers 
don't  want  it,  and  it  saves  the  average  Amer- 
ican only  60  cento  pier  year— if  he  can  buy  his 
ration  allotment  of  12  pounds  of  butter  Why 
put  off  paying  our  n  Ulonal  grocery  bill?  Each 
of  us  win  pay  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
subsidy  in  years  tc  come — in  taxes,  interest. 
and  handling  charjjes. 

"6.  Recognize,  in  action  instead  of  wcrds. 
the  fact  that  food  is  America's  No.  1  weapon 
and  encourage  raiher  than  discourage  its 
production." 


Treasury's  Tax  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  including  a  4-minute  pre- 
pared statement  that  I  used  last  week  on 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System: 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  nothing  in 
this  world  of  ours  Is  certain  save  taxes  and 
death. 

Yesterday  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Morgenthau. 
present  the  administration's  proposals  for 
$10,500,000,000  additional  taxes.  The  Secre- 
tary mentioned  the  fact  that  we  need  addi- 
tional taxes  for  our  war  effort,  but  he  em- 
phasized the  need  of  levying  additional 
taxes  on  our  people  to  draw  off  what  he  called 
"excess  spending  money."  This  statement 
and  the  entire  proposal  by  Mr.  Morgenthau 
convinces  me  that  he  has  not  consulted  the 
average  citizen  in  preparing  his  recommen- 
dations. They  seem  -to  have  only  one  pre- 
ventive and  that  is  taxes  and  more  taxes. 
There  is  an  all-powerful  weapon  against 
Inflation — the  power  to  curtail  unnecessary 
spending.  It  may  surprise  you,  but  not  once 
in  his  prepared  statement  did  the  Secretary 
make  this  suggestion.  We  can  reduce  our 
Federal  expenditures  and  reduce  them  In  a 
way   that   will   not   interfere   with   our   full 


prosecution  of  the  war.  The  Byrd  committee 
recently  reported  that  we  could  remove  300- 
000  Federal  employees  from  the  Federal  pay 
roil  without  impairing  our  war  effort.  Why 
not  du  this  and  .«ave  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars''  Then,  too,  let  us  remember  that 
a  war-cdiisciuus  and  an.xious  Congress  has 
in  the  past  3  years  voted  $200,000,000,000 
more  for  war  purposes  than  has  yet  been 
spent.  No  one  would  favor  restrictions  on 
t.xpenditures  th.it  would  in  any  way  hinde.- 
the  war  effort,  but  I  am  convinced  the  tim? 
has  .irrived  fur  Congress  to  demand  from  ou.- 
nulitary  kuders  full  Justification  for  th ) 
money  we  have  entrusted  them  to  spend 

Every  citizen  knows  tlicre  has  been  alto- 
gether too  much  unnecessary  and  inexcusable 
Waste  of  Federal  funds  in  preparation  for 
our  war.  Ancther  suggestion  that  would  be 
most  helpful  in  removing  our  so-called  sur- 
plus purchasing  power  is  an  increase  in  the 
supply  oi  civilian  consumer  goods.  The  Sec- 
retary failed  to  mention  this.  The  admin- 
istration's program  seems  to  be  one  of  less 
and  less  of  civilian  goods,  but  more  and  more 
of  taxes  Lets  have  a  program  that  will  give 
the  housewife  more  milk,  butter,  meat,  and 
other  es.-,e:;tial  food  items.  Let's  give  the 
farmers  sufHcient  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment to  produce  those  items.  These  two 
suggestions  would  remove  any  so-called  ex- 
cels spending  power.  The  bureaucrats  who 
are  m  direct  control  of  our  war  food  adminis- 
tration seem  to  be  more  concerned  about 
rigid  rationing  controls  and  subsidy  pay- 
ments than  increased  food  surpluses.  They 
are  proposing  a  billion  dollars  for  food  sub- 
sidies. No  one  will  deny  that  this  Is  most 
Inflationary.  Under  this  prcgram  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  borrowing  money  to  pay 
our  grocery  bill  at  the  time  of  our  Nation's 
highest  national  income. 

Like  Chairman  Douchton.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  hope  to 
Increase  taxes  much  more.  Our  people  are 
now  burdened  with  the  highest  taxes  In  all 
history  and  our  capita  levy  Is  the  highest  In 
all  the  world.  This  new  proposal  by  the 
Treasury  places  the  chief  burden  on  those 
who  have  the  least  with  which  to  pay.  Do 
you  realize  that  our  personal  Income  taxes 
will  be  2,500  percent  higher  in  1944  than  they 
were  m  1940  if  we  enact  the  proposal  sub- 
niittcci  by  the  Treasury? 


Dead  Cows  Don't  Give  Milk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
CoNGREssION.^L  RECORD  of  October  7.  on 
page  8178,  can  be  found  a  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram that  I  received  from  Holdrege 
Nebi..  in  reference  to  their  milk  situa- 
tion. The  principal  dairy  there  was 
about  to  clo.se  unless  something  could 
be  done  to  raise  the  price  of  whole  milk 
to  the  farmers  within  10  days. 

I  immediately  wired  the  Office  of  Price 
Adrr.ini.nratiun  at  Omaha,  Nebr.  regard- 
inp  this  matter.  The  district  director 
at  Omaha  advised  me  that  a  situation 
such  a.-  thi.s  wa.s  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  War  Food  Administration.  I 
thenfore,  immediately  turned  this  tele- 
gram over  to  Mr.  Marvin  Jones,  War 
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Food  Administrator.  The  10  days  are 
about  up. 

If  these  cattle  are  sent  to  slaughter 
while  the  bureaus  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  do  nothing,  it  will 
not  only  distress  this  fine  community, 
but  it  will  add  to  the  shortage  of  dairy 
products  in  the  United  States.  For 
more  than  a  year  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  closed  its  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  dead  cows  do  not  give  milk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  ray  re- 
marks by  including  a  telegram  that  I 
have  today  sent  to  Mr.  Marvin  Jones, 
War  Food  Administrator. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  12.  1943. 
Hon.  Marvin  Jones. 

War  Food  Administrator, 

Washingtoii,  D.  C: 
On  October  5,  1943,  I  received  a  wire  from 
the  city  of  Holdrege.  Nebr..  advising  that 
within  10  days  that  city  of  3,500  people  would 
be  without  milk  unless  they  secure  some 
action  that  will  enable  their  "dairies  to  pay 
the  farmers  a  higher  price  for  whole  milk. 
The  Omaha  office  of  the  O.  P  A  advised  me 
by  wire  that  this  matter  was  under  your 
Jurisdiction.  Therefore.  I  transmitted  that 
Holdrege  telegram  to  you.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  Do  you  want  this  dairy 
to  close?  You  may  be  interested  In  knowing 
that  all  six  members  of  the  ration  board  in 
that  county  have  announced  they  will  resign 
on  the  ground  that  the  Federal  agencies 
will  take  no  action  to  save  the  milk  for  the 
children  of  their  city. 

Congressman  Carl  T.  Ctjrtis. 
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Do  Fanners  Gel  Too  Much? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
weeks  debate  has  been  raging  in  Con- 
gress, In  labor  circles,  and  elsewhere  over 
the  relation  of  farm  prices  to  the  cost  of 
livl^ig. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Membership 
of  the  House  that  one  authority  has  made 
this  statement:  "If  farmers  gave  away  all 
of  their  food  products  the  cost  of  living 
could  not  be  reduced  more  than  20  per- 
cent" This  statement  on  behalf  of  farm- 
ers and  producers  was  originally  made  by 
John  Brandt,  representing  creameries  in 
a  Midwest  State.  This  statement  has 
been  challenged,  and  recently  that  chal- 
lenge was  responded  to  in  a  very  interest- 
ing manner  by  Mr  Brandt  as  follows: 

Farm  prices  have  little  to  do  with  the  high 
cost  of  living.  The  cost  of  living  is  the  sum 
total  of  things  the  consumer  buys:  the 
food,  the  clothing,  the  electric-Ught  bill, 
transportation,  taxes.  Insurance  premiums! 
and  all  the  other  things — necessities  and 
luxuries — for  which  people  spend  their 
money 

Food  is  an  Important  item  in  arriving  at 
the  cost  of  living.  Yet  on  the  average  only 
21  percent  of  the  consumer's  income  In  March 
1943,  according  to  the  1943  United  8tat€s  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  Bulletin,  was 
spent  for  food.    This  Is  an  official  figure,  wide- 


ly published  and  readUy  avaUable  to  all.  In- 
cluding editorial  writers  who  may  thus  be 
saved  the  embarrassment  of  bad  guessing. 

Now  by  no  means  does  all  of  this  21  centa 
spent  for  food  go  to  the  farmer  There  are 
retailers  and  wholesalers,  processors  and  dis- 
tributors, transportation,  packaging  costs,  li- 
cense fees,  taxes,  and  wages  for  labor  In  addi- 
tion to  other  items  before  the  farmer  geU  his 
money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  the  farmer 
receives  is  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  what 
the  consumer  spends  for  food.  The  figure  is 
55  percent  as  of  July  15,  1943,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  So 
of  the  21  cents  from  the  average  consumer's 
dollar  that  Is  spent  for  food,  only  11 '2  cents 
is  ultimately  paid  to  the  farmer. 

Therefore,  those  who  have  challenged  my 
statement  that,  if  the  farmers  of  America 
gave  away  all  of  their  products  absolutely 
free,  the  cost  of  living  would  not  be  reduced 
m.ore  than  20  percent  can  readUy  see  that  I 
have  erred.  My  mistake  has  been  in  being 
too  conservative. 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  the  Brandt 
argument  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  in  order  that  once  and  for  all  the 
farmers — the  producers  of  our  food — 
who  are  making  such  a  gigantic  contribu- 
tion to  our  war  effort  will  no  longer  be 
charged  with  being  solely  responsible  for 
the  higher  cost  of  living. 


Traveling    Men's    Association    Protests 
Reduction  in  Gasoline  Allotment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  letter  received  from 
a  traveling  men's  association  at  North 
Platte.  Nebr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  traveling  men  of 
America  are  being  forced  off  the  road 
by  the  further  restrictions  in  the  amount 
of  gasoline  they  are  permitted  to  use. 
I  have  this  day  written  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  asking  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

Is  it  your  desire  to  prohibit  the  travel- 
ing men  from  calling  on  the  merchants 
of  this  country? 

Is  it  your  desire  to  liquidate  the  small 
businessmen  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  activities  thus  far  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
been  one  of  eliminating  many  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States.  The  sales- 
man of  America  is  the  merchant's  best 
friend.  He  not  only  helps  the  merchant 
to  get  a  small  amount  of  goods  which 
may  be  available  but  assists  him  to  un- 
derstand the  complicated  directives  which 
come  from  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. No  honest  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  the  traveling  man  any  con- 
sideration. His  work  is  Important  and 
essential.  He  should  be  given  encour- 
agement and  sufficient  gasoline  to  carry 
on  his  essential  occupation. 


Unless  the  OfBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion can  be  administered  in  a  more  prac- 
tical manner,  then  this  Congress  ought 
to  perform  a  major  surgical  operation 
upon  this  buieau.  and  I  am  sure  that  no 
tears  would  be  shed  should  there  be  a. 
large  funeral  for  a  certain  part  of  their 
activities. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

SHAKE-YOUR-RlDE-Cura, 

North  Platte.  Nebr..  October  8,  JS43. 

Dt.    A.    L.   MiLLBB. 

Congfrcssman,  House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dz.KR  Dr.  Miller:  Knowing  that  as  our 
elected  Representative  you  would  and  should 
be  genuinely  Interested  in  and  concerned  with 
the  feelings  and  reactions  of  the  people  of  this 
part  of  the  State  as  regards  to  recent  further 
restrictions  In  the  use  of  gas  for  business 
purposes,  and  knowing  also  that  only  by  hon- 
est and  sincere  expressions  from  the  public 
can  these  problems  be  brought  to  light,  we 
wish  to  express  our  honest  opinion  on  this 
cockeyed  mess.  We  have  on  other  occasions 
written  letters  couched  in  reserved  and  dip- 
lomatic language  expressing  our  thoughts  en 
these  m.atters  and  have  in  turn  received  many 
sympathetic  replies.  At  this  time,  however, 
and  stripped  of  the  verbal  niceties  commonly 
used  In  letters  of  this  type,  we  wish  to  stata 
that  we  are  Just  damned  well  fed  up  on  this 
gas  mess  as  applies  to  salesmen  and  would 
at  this  time  like  something  more  than  sympa- 
thy.    We  want  Justice. 

We  are  fed  up  with  the  asinine  attitude 
held  In  high  places  that  the  salesman  is  not 
essential.  Any  Individual  of  even  average 
Intelligence  and  with  any  knowledge  of  the 
economics  of  agricultural  States  such  as  ours 
and  an  understanding  of  our  problems  of  dis- 
tribution should  know  that  salesmen  are  as 
much  a  part  of  that  system  as  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  carrier. 

One  cannot  pick  up  a  paper  today  without 
reading  where  some  Congressman  or  public 
official  Is  very  much  concerned  over -the  plight 
of  the  small  businessman.     Under  conditions 
which  he  has  to  operate  today  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  merchant  would  be  in  a  much 
worse  fix  than  he  Is  if  it  were  not  for  the 
salesman.    It  is  only  through  the  conscien- 
tious effort  of  the  salesmen  that  merchandise 
Is  distributed  evenly  over  the  entire  terri- 
tory and  through  all  the  merchants  instead 
of  ending  up  all  in  one  favored  community  or 
In  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  operators     Today's 
problem  is  one  of  fair  distribution  of  scarce 
goods  over  all  the  country  and  the  only  prac- 
tical way  to  do  this  Is  through  the  salesmen 
who  know  the  merchants  over  all  the  terri- 
tory and  wants  to  help  keep  things  going  so 
he  wUl  have  a  Job  after  the  war.    The  sales- 
man today  is  the  merchants'  best  friend.    He 
spends  half  of  his  time  trying  to  get  him 
enough  goods  to  stay  In  business  and  the 
other  half  of  his  time  explaining  ambiguously 
warded  limitations  and  directives  so  as  to 
keep  the  merchant  out  of  jail. 

As  far  as  we  know  there  has  been  no  honest 
effort  by  Federal  agencies  to  understand  our 
problems.  We  have  simply  been  lumped  off 
as  a  group  and  no  study  has  been  given  prob- 
lems as  they  exist  In  this  part  of  the  country. 
We  want  honest  consideration  given  our 
plight  by  men  who  imderstand  our  problems 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

In  short,  our  work  is  important  and  essen- 
tial and  Is  doing  much  to  keep  our  strained 
economic  system  working,  and  we  are  damned 
tired  of  trying  to  do  a  man's  work  on  a  boy's 
rations.  Western  Nebraska  cannot  be  covered 
on  a  hundred  mUes  of  driving  a  week,  and 
it  Is  essential  that  this  territory  be  corered, 
We  ask  for  only  what  we  know  Is  neoeesary 
and  cannot  understand  the  mental  frame  at 


r 
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niin  1  which  allows  any  A  card  holder  two- 
Ihi:  Is  as  much  gas  for  pleasure  as  a  traveling 
mai.  gets  for  business  Frankly  It  seems  to 
us  f.iat  this  last  cut  has  some  rather  sinister 
pol:.ical  implications  and  we  definitely  do 
net  like  it.  We  don't  mind  carrying  the 
t»  enty-thousand-odd  Federal  employees  In 
this  Slate  on  our  backs,  but  we  do  dislike  very 
much  being  beaten  on  the  head  while  doing 
It.  Give  us  just  a  small  fraction  of  the  gas 
used  on  Eleanor's  recent  23,000-mile  Jaunt 
and  that  wasted  on  other  Federal  foolishness, 
and  we  can  continue  to  carry  on  this  essen- 
tial work  and  make  an  honest  living  and 
still  buy  our  bonds.  Otherwise  the  traveling 
man  is  sunk  and  a  lot  of  small  merchants 
along  with  him. 

Any  help  you  can  give  us  on  this  urgent 
matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  not 
soon  forgotten.  However,  whatever  Is  done 
mu.st  be  done  soon,  as  we  are  going  to  be 
forced  off  of  the  road  by  this  last  cut.  The 
only  other  alternative  Is  black  market  gas, 
and  we  definitely  do  not  want  to  be  placed  In 
the  position  where  we  will  either  have  to  be 
broke  or  be  crooked. 
Sincerely  yours, 

North  Platte  Traveung  Men, 
Richard  N.  Davis,  Secretary. 


Arkansas  Valley— T.  V.  A.  Yardstick- 
Post- War  Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  £.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
looking  forward  to  post-war  readjust- 
ments, and  developments.  It  is  the  hope 
of  everyone  that  in  the  post-war  period 
we  may  enjoy  an  endless  era  of  full  em- 
ployment, full  production,  peace,  and 
prosperity  for  all. 

If  we  are  to  enjoy  such  conditions  In 
this  country,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary 
to  develop  the  Nation's  water-power  re- 


sources, along  with  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  soil  conservation,  and  to  di.-^- 
tribute  that  power  to  the  people  ot  this 
Nation,  including  every  farmer  in  Amer- 
ica, at  rates  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

In  1921  the  people  of  the  United  States 
used  only  40,000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity.  At  that  time  the  farmers  of 
the  country,  the  people  living  in  the  rural 
districts,  used  practically  no  electricity 
at  all;  they  were  entirely  outside  the 
picture. 

This  year,  1943.  the  American  people 
will  use  about  200,000,000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  and  there  are  230.- 
000,000,000  kilowatt-hours'  annual  pro- 
duction of  undeveloped  water  power  in 
this  country  that  is  absolutely  going  to 
waste. 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation  last  year 
used  less  than  2.000.000,000  kilowatt - 
hours  of  electricity,  or  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  our  annual  consumption.  And 
yet  we  are  depending  upon  the  farmers, 
not  only  to  feed  and  clothe  the  Nation, 
but  to  furnish  an  extremely  large  per- 
centage of  our  fighting  forces. 

By  developing  our  potential  water  pow- 
er, and  supplying  it  to  every  farm  home 
in  America  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yard.stick  rates. 
we  could  make  this  the  richest,  the  most 
prosperous,  and  the  most  powerful  agri- 
cultural country  in  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  farmers  would  be  using 
less  than  10,000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  a  year  at  a  time  when  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  as  a  whole  will,  m  all 
probabihty,  be  using  500,000,000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours a  year — or  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

One  of  the  areas  now  crying  out  for 
this  development  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Arkansas  Valley  area,  which  would  reach 
the  States  of  Arkansas,  Colorado.  Kan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Missouri.  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.  The  development  of  this  yreat 
project  would  supply  a  yardstick  that 
would  force  rates  down  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
levels. 

These  yardstick  rates  are  as  follows: 


T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates 

RESIDENTIAL 

Kale 

l"  ir<r  'j\  kw-tir<.  consuriiiMl  per  month  (<i  ,'c  i  cr  kw-hr. 

^>•'^f  1"|"  kw-lirs.  (onsunied  i»er  niontb  (u  .'c  por  kw-hr. 

^■t*^t  '.ii"  kw-lirs.  (iinsuiiii>(J  jK!r  month  (u  ic  icr  kw-lir. 

Np^t  ',"<Ni  kw-hrs.  (oiisumed  i>t»r  month  &  (i.4o  [t-r  kw-hr. 

Kxt't's.-;  ever  i.itv  kw-hrs.  ronsunipd  per  month  (n  0.7,'c  i'<'r  kw-hr. 
Miiiiniutu  monthly  lull:  Jo.75  i:er  meter. 


Rale- 
First 
Ne\t 
Kext 


i'irtkw.hrs.  jer  month  (S  .v 
'■'•!)  kw-hrs.  1  or  mouth  (a,  -it 
l,i»«)  kw-hrs.  per  month  ^  U- 


COMMERCIAL 

per  kw-hr. 
per  kw-hr. 
1  er  kw-hr. 


K.\ivs.«  over  2,t  w  kw-hrs.  i  vt  month  C*  O.sio  per  kw  -hr 


INDUSTRIAL 


Bate: 


l>emftti<l  cliarRo  iha5e<!  on  W  raiiiute!'  flemaiul> 

$1.1X1  ]x-T  kw.  of  dom:ui(l  [  er  month— first  l.iKKl  kw. 
.yo  per  kw.  of  demand  \>eT  mouth — over  l,uw.i  kw 

J-'nerpy  charge: 

First    KMW  kw-hr?.  ron.'siimed  per  month  (0  ]i 
Next    25,(XX<  kw-hrs.  consumed  per  month  (d     i 


Next    65,00()  kw-hrs.  consumed  per  month  (a.    4 
Next  *<i,0(>0  kw-hrs.  roiusumed  per  month  ^     :! 


mills  i)or  kw-hr. 
mills  per  kw-hr. 
inillii  per  kw-hr. 
mill>  jver  kw-ltr. 


0\er  SOU.lhXj  kw-hr>.  consumed  per  month  Ql    .•..■;  mills  per  kw-hr! 

Charuf  for  cnerjry  in  excess  0/  SCO  times  the  demand  fhall  l>e  subject  to 
otherwise  applicabk-  rate. 


rediuiion  o;  0.:-  mill  per  kw-hr.  irom  tho 


While  these  rates  may  seem  high  com- 
pared with  the  Ontario  rates,  or  the 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates,  they  are  far  below 
the  rates  imposed  on  the  power  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation,  as  a  whole. 


If  these  rates  had  been  in  effect  in  the 
States  I  have  just  mentioned  during  the 
year  1942,  the  people  of  Arkansas  would 
have  saved  $7,865,000;  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado would  have  saved  $10,032,000;  the 


peoph:  of  Kans>\s  would  have  saved  $14,- 
300.000;  the  people  of  Louisiana  would 
have  saved  $15,300,000;  the  people  of 
Missouri  would  have  saved  $27,200,000; 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  would  have  saved 
$14,044,000;  and  the  people  of  Texas 
would  have  saved  $42,500,000. 

Shall  we  sit  .^^upinely  by  and  permit  this 
condition  to  continue,  not  only  in  the 
Avkan.sas  Valley  region,  but  in  every 
other  .section  of  the  United  States  out- 
side of  the  Tennes.'jee  Valley  area,  the 
Columbia  River  Valley  area,  and  that 
portion  ol  the  far  West  served  by  Boulder 
Dam? 

Potentially  one  of  the  richest  sections 
in  America  i.>  that  area,  which  I  call 
the  Arkansa.-,  Valley,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  designation.  In  this  area  is  in- 
clud.'d  the  watersheds  of  the  Arkansas, 
the  Rt  a  River  of  Texas,  the  White  River 
of  Arkansas,  the  St.  Francis,  and  their 
tributaries. 

From  the  standpoint  of  minerals  it  is 
one  of  the  richest  areas  in  the  entire 
country.  It  has  abundant  quantities  of 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  bauxite,  zinc, 
lead  iron,  helium,  phosphate,  coal,  clays 
and  lime,  as  well  as  precious  metals, 
and  the  only  diamond  mine  I  know  of 
in  the  New  World. 

Billions  of  dollars  worth  of  these  raw 
materials  have  been  .shipped  out  of  the 
area  to  be  processed  elsewhere.  How- 
ever, the  past  extraction  of  these  min- 
erals for  shipment  has  not  been  efiBcient. 
For  example,  gas  has  been  wasted  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  heat  the  entire 
Nation,  and  only  about  one-third  of  the 
oil  has  been  recovered  from  the  under- 
ground pools.  It  is  al.'^o  rich  in  forests 
and  agricultural  lands.  It  is  one  of  the 
earden  spots  of  the  world. 

POWER    RESCLRCI.S 

This  area  's  also  rich  in  water  power 
which  can  and  will  in  the  future  be  de- 
veloped, along  with  navigation,  soil  con- 
ser\ation.  and  flood  control.  The  White 
River  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  trib- 
utaries of  llie  Arkansas,  all  of  which 
come  from  the  Ozarks,  have  abundant 
power  pos.'-ibilities. 

From  the  reports  which  have  been 
m.ade  on  these  prospects  I  offer  a  very 
conservative  preliminary  table.  This  is 
offered  only  as  an  indication  of  the  pos- 
sibilities, as  it  is  realized  that  further 
detailed  surveys  are  needed  before  new 
authorizations  are  presented. 

Pro.iects  v.iih  excessive  overflow  costs 
have  been  eliminated  from  compilation 
at  this  time. 

From  such  a  conservative  appraisal  of 
po>ver  resources  it  is  evident  that  at  least 
400.000  kilowatts  of  high  class  or  prime 
hydro  power  and  the  same  amount  of 
good  secondary  power  can  be  further  ob- 
tained in  thi.~  valley.  This  is  power  that 
can  fit  into  a  future  load  curve  when  the 
region  is  developed  up  to  the  sustaining 
point  of  Its  resources.  The  amount  of 
secondary  power  can  easily  be  increased 
by  further  Generator  installations  after 
the  dams  are  completed.  This  second- 
ary, or  flc:d  w;^;er.  power  comes  in  the 
wintertime.  ju."^t  v.lion  it  ^s  most  needed. 
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possibilities 
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base    I     In-  Jojid  factors 

oonfin-  >  stalleii  I 

uoiis    [    kilo-    I 

kiln-       wntt     I  3(.  jx-r   ,  t(i  pi-r 
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ArkarT^as    (Qrand- 
Nw^i-ho 


Ifi.  rriO  I  CO,  fKtO  li  80,  OOfi     '  50, 000 


I'-MitRCONSTRlCTiON  WITH  COWER  PBuVlSlO.VS 


Re(i  (Drnrison) I  H,  (lOO  I  3.",0«!1     .3.'.,  000  !     22.  (XV) 

Vhite  (Norfork; i  13,001.1  |  ib.im  •  17,000       ll,uxJ 


r.MiER  rONSTRrCTION  WFTHOT  T  POWER  PROVISIONS 


\\'h!ic  (Clearwater).. 


3,000      None  j  16,  000  ,      7,000 


POTE.NTIAL  DEVELOrHENTS 

White  River  Basin  .. 

^^t.  Francis 

Arkansas 

200,000      None    07.1,000 

K,(«)0  1   None     :<0,n»Hi 

10(1,000      .None   fi5o,itoo 

60,(100      None    30(i,  UKl 

'i'M).  (MK) 
12,000 

ii.so,  (xi:) 
17(l,ui(J 

Hi-d 

Total  potential 

268.000  ' 1.65,'.0Ct 

1 

KC2.  aw 

1  4  whooLs  inst.illcJ,  lo,000  kilowatts  ;  2  eu.piv 
pils,  3(,i.0(>0. 

PRESENT   POWER   INSTALLATION 

The  present  installed  dependable  elec- 
tric generating  capacity  in  this  area 
totals  1,800,000  kilowatts  in  round  num- 
bers, of  which  6  percent  is  hydro,  19  per- 
cent coal,  5  percent  oil  and  70  percent  gas 
generation.  The  present  annual  peak 
demand  of  the  same  area  is  1,600,000  kilo- 
watts, which  leaves  11  percent  for  re- 
serves, a  very  low  figure,  in  view  of  the 
small  amount  of  hydro  and  the  large 
amount  of  gas  generation  included  in  the 
total.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  in 
194J,  this  region  will  be  operating  on  its 
power  reserves,  a  situation  that  cannot 
long  continue  in  view  of  the  types  of 
equipment  used. 

The  broad  distribution  of  all  types  of 
energy  sources  in  this  richly  endowed 
area  calls  for  full  coordination  in  the 
use  of  hydro  and  steam  power.  Because 
of  this  favorable  situation  it  is  extremely 
profitable  to  develop  hydro  power  be- 
yond the  limits  of  firm  continuous  ca- 
pacity, and  to  use  such  power  to  take 
over  the  peak  portions  of  the  load  curve, 
similar  to  the  existing  operations  of  the 
Susquehanna  water-power  plants,  serv- 
ing Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Therefore,  firm  hydro  capacity  is  not 
the  economic  limit  of  development,  and 
secondary  power  has  a  substantial  place 
In  the  over-all  potential  picture.  Pres- 
ent costs  indicate  that  6  percent  hyaro 
capacity  in  such  a  situation  is  too  small 
a  component.  It  should  initially,  at  the 
very  minimum,  be  20  percent  of  the  total, 
and  increased  with  the  elevation  of  fuel 
costs.  Such  an  operation  fits  the  run- 
off characteristics  of  the  principal 
streams  of  the  area.  It  must  be  realized 
that  in  the  long-range  picture  the  pre- 
dominant gas  generation  will  decrease, 
as  this  type  of  fuel  is  definitely  exhaus- 
tible. Coal  can  be  mined  in  the  area 
and  delivered  to  a  number  of  generating 
plants,  at  prices  economically  comparable 
with  gas.    Therefore,  it  is  evident  that 


steam  generation  will  always  have  a 
large  place  in  meeting  energy  require- 
ments, but  the  proportionate  part  of 
hydro  will  greatly  increase  if  this  re- 
gional development  is  fully  carried  out. 
This  presents  a  situation  well  adapted 
to  a  sound  hydro  development  in  con- 
nection with  flood-control  provisions  of 
the  1938  act. 

ECONOMIES    nr    THE    KEGION 

This  region  has  a  population  of  7,500,- 
000,  with  a  total  gainful  employment  of 
2,450,000,   with   a   low   proportion   of   9 
percent  engaged  in  manufacturing.    As 
a  result  the  average  income  j)er  capita  is 
onlj  half  of  what  is  warranted  by  the  re- 
gion's resources,  and  is  40  percent  below 
the  national  average.    This  unfavorable 
situation  affecting  the  people  of  a  region 
so  rich  in  resources  is  the  result  of  lack 
of  balance  between  manufacturing,  agri- 
culture, forestry,  and  mining,  unnatural 
barriers,  and  discrimination  in  transpor- 
tation rates.    The  same  general  situa- 
tion  apphes  in   other  sections   of  this 
country,  and  a  careful  examination  will 
show  that  in  all  such  cases  this  condition 
prevails    where    natural    resources    are 
shipped  out  of  a  region  in  a  raw  state. 
The  amount  of  regional  manufacturing 
is  far  too  low  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  beyond  the  point  of  home  con- 
sumption.    Industrialization  must  be  in- 
creased if  these  people  are  to  become 
full  consumers  of  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  in  order  to  do  that  freight- 
rate  discriminations  mu-t  be  eliminated. 
There  are  450,000  farm  families  in  this 
region  which  would  be  greatly  benefited 
if  manufacture  Is  increased,  and  farm 
production  diversified,  such  as  increas- 
ing rice  irrigation,  which  in  turn  requires 
large  amounts  of  cheap  power.    In  ad- 
dition, as  a  start,  the  benefits  of  cheap 
electricity    should    be    given    to    every 
farmer  in  the  area  as  early  as  possible. 

THE  BARSIEBS 

The  main  artificial  barriers  that  pre- 
vent this  great  region  from  developing 
with  its  resources,  are  unfavorable 
freight  and  power  rates. 

The  out-bound  freight  rates  on  raw  ma- 
terials, and  the  in-bound  rates  on  fin- 
ished products  are  extremely  low,  where- 
as inbound  rates  on  raw  products,  and 
out-bcund  rates  on  processed  products 
are  extremely  high.  This  results  in  a 
drain  of  raw  materials,  and  permits  out- 
side processed  products  to  undersell  home 
production.  This  even  prevents  local 
processors  or  distributors  from  selling 
econom-ically  in  the  local  markets.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  fundamental  revision  of 
the  region's  freight-rate  structure  is 
needed. 

This  Nation  cannot  continue  to  exist 
half  slave  and  half  free. 

A  casual  inspection  of  Federal  Power 
Commission's  electric-rate  comparisons 
shows  that  the  region's  electric  rates  are 
exceedingly  high.  Domestic  electric 
rates  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  are  66  to 
100  percent  higher  than  in  the  T.  V.  A. 
region,  and  commercial  and  industrial 
power  rates  are  100  to  150  percent  higher. 
The  effect  on  home  processing  is  appar- 
ent. In  my  opinion  the  Arkansas  Valley 
area  cannot  be  brought  into  a  developed 
state  of  full  productivity  and  full  em- 
ployment and  prosperity  imtil  existing 


barriers  are  removed.  The  purpdse  of 
my  remarks  today  is  to  offer  helpful  sug- 
gestions in  this  direction,  as  I  feel  that, 
from  my  own  experience  with  such  a 
program  in  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  Columbia 
River  areas,  I  can  discern  what  is  needed 
and  thereby  propose  a  safe  and  sound 
solution. 

What  I  am  proposing  for  the  Arkansas 
Valley  area  should  be  done  in  every  other 
section  of  the  country.  We  should  wipe 
out  all  unnecessary  discriminations  in 
transportation  charges,  develop  our 
water-power  facilities,  and  see  that  elec- 
tricity is  provided  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates— 
or  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  genera- 
tion, transmission,  and  distribution. 

We  should  electrify  every  farm  home  in 
America  at  these  rates,  and  in  that  way 
bring  to  the  people  of  the  entire  country. 
in  the  post-war  period,  an  era  of  progress 
and  prosperity  surpassing  anything  the 
Nation  has  ever  known. 


A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  0.  Hit  0.  W.  I.  at 
Conunmiist 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  an  article  by 
Frederick  Woltman,  staff  writer  for  the 
New  York  World -Telegram,  published  in 
that  newspaper  on  Monday.  October  4. 
1943. 

This  article  reveals  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  have  for  almost 
a  year  protested  Jointly  to  Mr.  Elmer 
Davis,  Director  of  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation, that  the  Overseas  Branch  of  the 
O.  W.  I.  has  been  broadcasting  daily  over 
its  short-wave  radio  programs  Com- 
munist propaganda  to  the  people  of  oc- 
cupied Europe. 

These  charges  are  serious  and  should 
be  read  by  every  Member  of  Congress 
with  a  view  to  possible  congressional  ac- 
tion to  prevent  Government  agencies 
from  becoming  nests  of  Communist  prop- 
aganda here  and  abroad.  If  these 
charges  are  true,  certainly  the  facts 
should  be  presented  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  for  immediate 
action.  It  is  almost  unbehevable  that 
the  taxpayers'  money  is  being  used  by 
Communists  and  fellow-travelers  to 
broadcast  world-wide  communism  in  de- 
fiance of  our  Constitution  and  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  and  of 
Congress  itself. 

I  trust  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
read  this  article  and  determine  for  him- 
self what  action  should  be  taken  in  the 
interest  of  America.  It  seems  to  me  the 
time  has  come  when  Congress  should 
place  the  interests  of  our  own  country 
ahead  of  those  of  any  other,  and  insist 
that  Communist  propaganda,  aimed  to 
destroy  our  own  free  institutions,  should 
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not  be  circulated  by  Federal  employees 
who  are  holding  high-salaried  positions 
on  the  Government  pay  roll. 
The  article  follows: 
A.  F  L  .  C  I  O  Hrr  O.  W.  I  Radio  as 

COMMtNIST 

(By  Frederick  Woltman) 

Tlie  C  I  O  and  ..  F  L.  10  months  ago 
protested  Jointly  to  Elmer  Davis,  O  W.  I. 
Director,  that  the  O  W.  1.  Overseas  Branch 
had  been  regularly  broadcasting  Communist 
propaganda  in  its  daily  short-wave  radio  pro- 
grams to  the  labor  populations  of  occupied 
Europe,   the   World-Telegram   learned   today. 

They  charged  also  In  a  written  list  of  speci- 
fications that  many  of  the  O  W.  I.  labor 
broadcasts  were  trivial  and  shewed  a  strong 
antl-A   F   L   bias 

As  a  result,  after  8  months  of  futile  nego- 
tiations, the  A  F.  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  liquidated 
their  labor  short-wave  bureau.  The  bureau, 
the  first  and  only  joint  venture  of  the  two 
rival  labor  (jrganlzation?,  had  been  set  up  by 
them  to  collect  ncnfactional  news  about 
American  labor  and  turr  it  over  to  the  O  W  I. 
a.«  broadcast  material 

The  reason  for  closing  the  bureau,  they 
Informed  Mr  Davis  late  In  August,  was  that 
they  could  reach  no  basis  of  cooperation  with 
the  O.  W  I.  in  eliminating  the  alleged  Com- 
munist ii;fluence  and  that,  therefore.  Labor 
Short  Wave  could  no  longer  perform  a  useful 
function. 

MAN  ASSICNZS 

They  acted  after  Joseph  Barnes,  one  of  Mr. 
Davis'  top  :.;ds  who  runs  tho  O  W.  I.  Overseas 
Branch.  a.=s!gned  a  man  to  the  O.  W,  I.  labor 
broadcast  desk  whom  both  the  A.  F  L.  and 
the  C  I.  O.  considered  entirely  unacceptable 
because  of  his  association  with  the  Com- 
munist faction  in  American  labor.  Previously 
M..  Barnes  had  asked  their  opinion  of  the 
man,  which  they  sent  him  after  an  investiga- 
tion of  his  labor  connections. 

Nevertheless,  tcday  Mr  Barnes"  choice, 
Travis  Hedrlck,  appears  as  the  official  O  W.  I. 
representative  at  some  of  the  principal  labor 
events  In  the  country. 

The  protests  and  consequent  negotiations 
over  O.  W  I  "s  labor  broadcast  policy  were 
made  from  the  start  by  Milton  Murray, 
American  Newspaper  Guild  president,  acting 
B8  personal  representative  of  Philip  Murray, 
and  by  Matthew  Woll.  second  vice  president 
of  the  A.  P.  L.  Both  headed  Labor  Short 
Wave  for  their  respective  organizations,  the 
aim  being  to  help  arouse  European  labor  to 
the  cause  of  the  United  Nations. 

SUHVEY    MADE 

Mr.  Woll  and  Mr  Murray  first  conferred 
with  the  O.  W.  I.  Director  last  November. 
They  handed  him  a  survey,  prepared  by  their 
staff,  of  a  cross  section  of  the  O.  W.  I.  labor 
broadcasts.  They  considered  the  brochure 
prima  factfr  evidence  of  their  case. 

They  charged  that  the  O.  W  I.  labor  desk 
was  refusing  to  cooperate  with  Labor  Short 
Wave.  And  they  contended  the  survey 
proved  the  O  W.  I.  broadcasts— 

1.  Put  a  disproportionate  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  C'^mmunist  labor  leaders  in  America 
and  the  unions  they  represented; 

2.  Showed  a  'jrouounced  bias  against  the 
A.  F.  L: 

3.  Until  the  invasion  of  Africa,  repeatedly 
represented  the  C.  I.  O.  as  a  proponent  of 
the  species  of  the  second  front  agitation 
which  the  Communists  were  demanding  at 
the  time.  The  labor  broadcasts  continually 
played  up  minor  second  front  resolutions 
passed  by  left-wing  unions; 

4.  Failed  to  discuss  the  real  questions  of 
Interest  to  labor,  such  as  manpower,  wage 
stabilization,  etc.;  and 

5.  Constantly  overemphasized  human  In- 
terest trivia  that  might  appeal  to  an  Ameri- 


can audience  but  not  to  a  European  audience 
listening  to  their  radios  under  threat  of  the 
death  penalty. 

They  also  charged  that  Peter  Lyons,  head 
of  the  labor  desk,  had  past  Communist  labor 
associations.  Mr.  Lyons  was  eventually 
taken  off  the  labor  desk  and  put  elsewhere 
in  the  O.  W.  I.  set-up. 

O.  W.  I.  Director  Davis  was  deeply  im- 
pressed and  greatly  disturbed  by  the  charges 
and  by  the  survey  presented  him.  He  ap- 
pointed an  O.  W   I.  committee  to  inve.-tigate 

It  developed  that  the  labor  broadcast  de.-k 
under  Mr.  Barnes  had  broadcast  to  Eurc  pe 
songs  of  the  Almanac  Sir.gers.  who  are  vir- 
tually the  oflQcial  songsters  of  the  American 
Communist  Party. 

Before  the  Nazi  invasion  ol  Russia  the 
Almanac  Singers  were  loudly  proclaiming  the 
Communists'  antidefense  doctrines  with 
such  tuneful  slogans  as: 

"Plow  undei   every  fourth  American  boy." 

MISTAKE     ADMITTED 

And  with  reference  to  selective  service: 

"It's  C  for  the  Congress  that  passed  that 
goddamned  bill." 

The  O.  W.  I.  subsequently  admitted  this 
was  all  a  mistake  and  took  them  off  the  air. 

As  a  solution  to  the  Murray-WoU  charg>.s, 
Mr  Davis  proposed  that  the  A  F.  of  L  and 
C.  I.  O.  agree  on  a  labor  man  in  whom  both 
had  confidence  as  a  non-Communist  to  head 
the  O.  W.  I.'s  overseas  lakor  output. 

Believing  fully  in  Mr  Davis'  sincerity  and 
not  wishing  to  injure  the  O.  W.  I ,  Mes.srs. 
Woll  and  Murray  decided  to  work  along  and 
not  make  their  charges  public.  At  one  poii.., 
it  is  reported,  they  --ven  turned  down  over- 
tures by  Dies  committee  representatives  who 
wanted  to  get  the  story. 

At  length  they  proposed  a  candidate,  an 
A  F  of  L.  man  w'ho  had  been  in  the  labor 
movement  for  vears.  (Incidentally  it  is  the 
fixed  policy  of  such  other  agencies  as  O  P  A., 
W.  M.  C,  W.  P.  B.,  and  O.  C  D.  to  sound  out 
the  C.  I.  O.,  A.  F  of  L.,  and  the  railroad  broth- 
erhoods before  appointing  men  to  key  labor 
spots   In   the   Government.) 

A  voluminous  exchange  of  corrcspi  ndence 
ensued.  After  months,  the  O.  W.  I.  stiU  did 
not  see  fit  to  make  the  appointment,  the 
chief  explanation  being  that  of  "budgetary 
difficulties. ■• 

Finally  In  July  Mr.  Barnes  wrote  Mr.  Woll 
and  Mr  Murray  that  he  had  found  just  the 
right  man,  someone  who  was  already  in 
O.  W.  I.  and  had  considerable  labor  experi- 
ence.   He  Inquired  how  they  felt  about  it. 

Mr.  Barnes,  who  is  l.i  charge  of  the 
O.  W.  I.'s  vast  Overseas  Branch,  with  its 
headquarters  In  New  York  City  is  a  close 
adviser  of  Wendell  Willkie  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  famous  round-the-world  flight 
last  year. 

NEVER   DEVELOPED 

He  has  frequently  been  accused  privately 
of  loading  the  Overseas  Branch  with  Com- 
munists and  fellows-travelers,  and  Mr  Barnes 
has  been  Investigated  at  great  length  by  the 
F.  B.  I.  and  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

The  charges,  however,  have  never  developed 
to  a  point  of  public  action. 

His  candidate  was  Travis  Hedrick,  who 
Joined  O.  W.  I.  this  June  as  news  editor  in 
the  news  and  feature  bureau. 

In  their  reply  the  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  of  L 
representatives  wrote  their  inquiry  showed 
that  Mr  Hedrick  had  worked  for  the  hosiery 
workers  union  for  18  months,  where  he  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Communist  fellow-traveler. 

They  point  nut  that  Mr.  Hedrick  later  was 
employed  as  publicity  director  of  the  Com- 
munist-controhed  C.  I.  O.  Oil  Workers 
Organizing  Committee.  Subsequently  the 
C.  I.  O.  high  command  broke  up  the  Com- 
munist domination  of  the  O.  W.  O.  C.  and 
forced  out  Edwin  L.  Smith,  its  director,  and 


Milton  Kaufman,  his  assistant.     Mr.  Hedrick 
los'  his  Job  also  in  the  shake-up 

Thereafter  Mi  Barnes  apparently  showed 
the  A  F.  of  L  -C.  1  O  letter  to  Mr  Hedrick. 
who  then  tried  to  get  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion frnm  laboi  leaders.  He  did  cbtaln  one 
froni  a  high  hosiery  union  cflicial  who  was 
unaware  of  the  previous  protests  against  the 
appointment. 

ATTENDED    MEETINGS 

In  the  meantime  Mr  Hedrick  appeared  la.st 
July  as  O.  W.  I.  labor  representative  at  the 
conventions  of  the  A  F.  of  L.  International 
Longshoremen's  A'^sociation  and  the  C.  I.  O. 
National  Maritime  Union.  At  the  latter  he 
was  frequently  seen  attendir.g  conferences  of 
the  inside  Communist  leadership  of  the 
N.  M  U  frum  which  the  newspaper  reporters 
were  barred. 

Two  weeks  ago  he  represented  the  O.  W.  1. 
at  the  convention  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Industrial 
Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers. 

At  that  time  he  complained  to  several  per- 
sons abt-'Ut  the  Woll-Murray  letter.  As  a 
lesult  the  entire  story  came  to  the  attention 
of  this  newspaper. 

In  applying  for  his  O  W.  I.  Job  Mr.  Hedrick 
gave  as  references  Len  DeCaux  and  Edwin  L. 
Smith.  Mr  DeCaux  is  publicity  director  of 
the  C.  I  O.  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
minority  pro-Communist  faction  within  the 
C   I   O 

Mr.  Smith,  whom  the  C  I.  O  ousted  as  head 
of  the  Oil  Workers  because  of  tha  Communist 
machine  built  up  there,  was  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

OFTICES  CLOSED 

In  1941  President  Roosevelt  refused  to  re- 
appoint hini  to  the  board  in  the  face  of 
cinirtzes  tl.at  he  was  a  Communist. 

He  IS  now  executive  director  of  the  National 
Council  cf  American  Soviet  Friendship. 

Labor  Short  Wave,  Inc.,  meanwhile,  has 
Just  closed  Its  office  at  9  Eaft  Forty-sixth 
Street.  During  its  lifetime  it  functioned 
through  the  national  war-relief  agencies  of 
the  A   F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O. 


Israel  Moses  Sieff,  Distinguished 
Englishman,  Replies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  September  21,  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel 
M<\'<e.s  Sieff  is  the  vice  chairman  and  di- 
rector o:  the  very  distinguished  company 
known  a.^  Marks  &  Spencer,  Ltd.,  which 
operates  236  retail  chain  stores  in  Great 
Britain.  He  is  a  man  of  vast  business 
experience,  of  the  highest  integrity  of 
purpo.'^e.  with  the  reputation  for  unques- 
tioned fair  dealing.  He  is  a  British  sub- 
ject. 

His  inten.se  patriotism  and  interest  in 
the  wai  clfort  of  the  United  Nations  are 
eloo.uently  testified  to  by  the  fact  that 
both  of  hii,  sons  are  in  the  British  Army. 
One  son  Marcus  Sieff,  rose  from  the 
ranks  to  become  a  lieutenant  colonel.  He 
has  served  with  General  Montgomery's 
Ei.chth  Army  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  is  still  with  that  gallant  hero. 
He  has  been  with  him  in  the  African, 
Sicilian,  and  Italian  campaigns.    He  has 
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been  recently  decorated  for  bravery  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty.  His  other  son. 
Michael,  was  also  recently  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  major  to  that  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  is  now  in  the  theater 
of  combat  operations.  The  only  other 
male  member  of  Mr.  Sieflf's  family  is  his 
son-in-law  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
British  forces. 

A  man  of  that  stamp  and  caliber  when 
visiting  this  country  is  assuredly  entitled 
to  the  uttermost  respect.  He  v.as  asked 
to  devote  his  talents  and  services  to  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  tempo- 
rarily, particularly  with  reference  to  his 
experience  on  the  working  of  the  grade 
labeling  act  in  England.  Furthermore, 
while  with  the  OflBce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration as  an  expert  in  price  control,  he 
rendered  invaluable  service  in  that  bu- 
reau in  its  efforts  to  curb  the  inflation 
spiral. 

He  was  called  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  engaged  in  examin- 
ing certain  practices  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  A  perusal  of  the 
record  of  his  experience  before  this  sub- 
committee clearly  indicates  that  his 
treatment  was  neither  hospitable  nor 
friendly.  On  the  contrary,  an  attitude 
was  assumed  by  the  committee,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  that  was  quite  inhospitable 
and  quite  unfriendly.  If  the  tables  were 
reversed  and  a  distinguished  American 
were  to  be  Similarly  treated  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Members  of  Parliament,  it 
would  deservedly  be  the  subject  of  much 
critical  remark. 

Mo.scs  Israel  Sieflf,  at  considerable  per- 
sonal sacrifice  to  himself,  traveled  from 
city  to  city,  addressing  boards  of  trade 
and  other  interested  groups  and  persons 
in  order  to  tell  America  of  the  British 
experience  with  price  control,  subsidies 
and  parallel  it^ms  that  occupied  the  at- 
tentions of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration In  the  course  of  his  journeys 
he  received  letters  of  highest  commenda- 
tion from  various  ofiQcials  of  these 
groups.  These  warmhearted  and  high- 
ly commendatory  communications  ap- 
pear hereinafter. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Mr. 
SicfT's  reply  to  certain  insinuations  and 
charges  that  I  have  asked  for  permission 
to  put  into  the  Record  the  statement 
of  Israel  Moses  Sieff  which  he  al.^.o  filed 
with  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  I 
also  asked  permission  to  put  into  the 
Record  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Plan- 
ning for  Liberty"  to  which  reference  had 
been  made  in  the  questions  propounded 
to  Mr.  Sieff. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  members 
of  committees  in  their  zeal  and  in  their 
desire  to  render  service  and  in  the  heat 
of  argument  may  at  times  place  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney. That  type  of  attitude  is  for- 
giveable  when  the  one  interrogated  is 
represented  by  counsel  and  at  least  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  give  appropriate 
answer.  But  Mr.  Sieff  was  not  privi- 
leged with  counsel  and  was  not  given 
fair  opportunity  of  reply. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticize  un- 
duly the  actions  of  any  of  my  colleagues. 
My  primary  purpose  is  to  set  forth  and 


highlight  the  position  of  Mr.  Bieff  who 
is  a  most  worth-while  gentleman  and  en- 
titled to  our  uttermost  respect.  My  sole 
purpose  Is  in  the  interest  of  equity,  so 
that  the  reputation  of  Congress  for  its 
dignity  of  character  and  traditional  open 
mindedness  may  not  be,  in  any  wise,  dis- 
credited. 

I,  therefore,  herewith  offer  the  letter 
of  Moses  Israel  Sieff  addressed  to  me 
under  date  of  August  10.  1943,  the  state- 
ment of  Israel  Moses  Sieff,  dated  July  1, 
1943,  and  excerpts  from  the  article 
Planning  for  Liberty: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  August  10,  1943. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Ceixer, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  :  I  attach  to  this 
letter  my  statement  which  I  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Lyle  Boren  committee.  I 
think  I  ought  to  mention  that  I  was  called 
to  give  my  testimony  on  four  different  occa- 
sions. Only  on  one  occasion  was  I  heard.  To 
my  surprise,  Instead  of  being  asked  to  offer 
testimony  on  the  workings  of  the  Grade 
Labeling  Act  In  England,  for  which  purpose 
I  had  been  told  that  I  was  Invited  to  appear 
before  the  committee,  1  was  subjected  to  a 
personal  Investigation,  which,  according  to 
my  view  and  that  of  my  friends,  was  of  a  very 
unfair  character. 

Prom  my  statement  you  will  see  that  the 
questions  to  me  were  based  upon  wholly  In- 
accurate and  often  distorted  statements, 
which  were  torn  out  of  the  context  In  which 
they  originally  appeared.  Indeed,  Insofar  as 
the  document  which  had  been  placed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  in  1934  by  Congress- 
man McPadden  was  concerned,  I  had  never 
heard  of  It  until  the  moment  when  I  was 
questioned  by  the  committee  about  It. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  Infer  from  this  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  averse  to 
hearing  me,  but  It  does  seem  odd  that  I  was 
not  asked  to  reply  to  the  base  Insinuations 
of  the  questions  to  which  I  was  subjected. 
Sincerely, 

IS!iAzx,M   Suft. 

I  Enclosure.) 

Statement  or  Israel  Moses  Sieff  Filed  With 
THE    Hot;SE    OF    Reprxsentativcs    Subcom- 

MriTEE    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    INTERSTATE 

AND  Foreign  Commerce 

When  I  first  appeared  before  this  commit- 
tee on  June  16,  1943.  Mr  Borin,  the  chair- 
man, asked  me  whether  I  had  prepared  a 
statement  to  submit  to  this  committee. 
Since  I  was  under  the  Impression  that  I  was 
to  be  asked  to  testify  on  British  experience 
In  grade  labeling  in  time  of  war,  I  had  pre- 
pared no  statement. .  I  felt  that  such  a  state- 
ment would  be  unnecessary,  as  I  expected  to 
answer  questions  on  that  subject  ex  tempore 
and  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  That  had  been 
my  experience  when  asked  to  testify  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
who  addressed  questions  to  me  on  British 
experience  in  that  field  of  their  Inquiry. 

Tlie  questions  put  to  me  when  I  last  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  were  not  con- 
cerned With  British  experience  with  grade 
labeling,  but  rather  took  the  form  of  an 
Implied  attack  upon  me  and  upon  Political 
and  Economic  Planning,  a  British  organiza- 
tion of  which  I  now  happen  to  be  vi^e 
chairman. 

As  I  stated  at  the  last  hearing,  I  am  vice 
chalnhan  and  assistant  managing  director  of 
Marks  &  Spencer.  Ltd.,  which  operates  236 
retaU  stores  in  Great  Britain.  In  addition 
to  my  practical  experience  as  a  merchant  and 
distributor,  I  acted  as  the  chairman  of  the 
independent  textile  retailers  committee  at- 
tached to  the  Board  of  Trade  In  Englcmd  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  helped  In 
framing  the  first  price-of-goods  act  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was,  therefore,  not  only  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  experience  as  a  merchant  In  Great 


Britain  but  also  because  of  my  experience  m 
a  large  retaUer  In  finding  practical  solutions 
to  some  of  the  practical  problems  of  prlc« 
fixing  and  rationing  in  Great  Britain  that  I 
was  Invited  to  make  myself  available  to  offi- 
cials in  the  O.  P.  A.  who  might  have  ques- 
tions to  ask  with  regard  to  British  experience 
in  these  matters. 

I  may  say  that  it  was  at  considerable  sacri- 
fice to  my  private  interests  that  I  gave  up  the 
time  necessary  to  make  myself  available  in 
Washington  to  answer  many  inquiries.  It 
was  at  the  cost  of  personal  inconvenience 
and  discomfort  for  me  to  travel  to  many 
cities  in  the  United  States  on  twhalf  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  to  tell  American  businessmen  of 
British  experience  under  the  impact  of  war. 
I  may  say  that  many  of  the  business  groups 
which  I  addressed  took  occasion  to  tell  me  by 
letter  and  telegram  that  they  appreciated  the 
Insight  which  I  had  given  them  into  British 
experience. 

I  hcpe  that  I  may  be  forgiven  reference  to 
several  of  those  letters. 

On  August  22,  1942,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Moomaw, 
secretary  of  the  Roanoke  Merchants  Associa- 
tion, of  Roanoke,  Va.,  wrote  me.  saying: 

"I  want  you  to  know  •  •  •  that  it  was  a 
very  real  privilege  to  meet  you  and  hear  your 
interesting  and  stimulating  addrese." 

At  the  invitation  of  the  ControUers  Insti- 
tute of  America,  I  addressed  that  organization 
at  their  meeting  In  Chicago  In  September 
1942.  On  September  25,  Mr.  J.  A.  Donald- 
son, president  of  the  Controllers  Institute  of 
America,  1  East  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York  City,  wrote  me,  saying: 

"I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  and  also  that  of  the 
Controllers  Institute  of  America  for  jour  piar- 
ticlpation  In  the  program  of  our  eleventh 
annual  national  meeting  here  In  Chicago  last 
Tuesday  morning.  We  of  the  Institute  feel 
that  you  contributed  an  Important  part  of 
the  success  of  this  meeting. 

"It  was  a  happy  situation  when  Mr.  Whlt- 
aker  suggested  your  name  for  this  program. 
Your  business  background,  as  weU  as  your 
experience  with  price  control  in  England, 
made  your  appearance  on  the  program  one 
that  was  eagerly  anticipated  by  our  member- 
ship. I  can  assure  you  that  this  anticipation 
was  fully  Justified.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  have  had  complimentary  comments  on 
your  presentation  from  many  members  of  the 
Institute." 

I  was  invited  to  address  a  convention  of 
the  Super  Market  Institute,  Inc..  at  St.  Louis. 
That  Institute  is  an  association  of  super- 
markets throughout  the  whole  United  States. 
On  October  9,  1942,  Mr.  M.  M.  Zimmerman, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Super  Market  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  wrote  me,  saying: 

I  don't  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
tell  you  that  when  you  appeared  before  our 
audience  at  St.  Louis,  you  faced  a  responsive 
and  sympathetic  audience.  I  can't  begin  to 
tell  you  how  deeply  appreciative  we  are  for 
your  contribution  to  the  success  of  our  pro- 
gram. Your  message  was  timely  and  most 
enlightening,  and  so  important  that  we  had 
a  copy  of  your  speech,  as  you  delivered  it  be- 
fore our  audience,  mimeographed  and  sent 
out  to  every  member  of  our  institute." 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Purchasing  Agents 
Association  of  Chicago.  I  addressed  their  con- 
vention in  Chicago  on  the  ordnance-day  pro- 
gram In  November  1©42.  On  November  18, 
1942,  Mr.  R.  F.  Stiles,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, wrote  me: 

"I  am  taking  this  means  of  advising  you, 
on  behalf  of  the  Purchasing  Agents  Asaocia- 
tlon  of  Chicago,  that  we  feel  our  ordnance- 
day  program,  In  which  you  so  kindly  partici- 
pated, was  a  great  success,  due  in  part  to  your 
kind  offices  in  addressing  our  group. 

*  •  •  •  • 

"I  heard  any  number  of  favorable  comments 
about  your  share  in  the  activities,  end  hcpe 
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that  scmciime  In  the  near  future.  I  will  have 
the  privilege  of  hearing  you  again  " 

On  December  15.  1942.  Mr  Sidney  Vlock, 
chairman  ut  the  American  Council  of  Dress 
Manufacturers.  Inc  .  152  West  Forty-second 
Street.  New  York  City,  wrote  me  saying: 

"Do.  ple.i.c  accept  the  thanks  of  the  coun- 
cil and  my  personal  appreciation  for  your 
presence  at  our  dinner  meeting.  Your  re- 
marks were  truly  inspirational  and  helped  so 
much  111  conveying  to  those  present  the  ur- 
gent ne€d  for  a  unified  force  in  the  dress  in- 
dustry of   this  cltv  " 

On  March  3.  1943.  Mr.  Kemp  Fuller,  man- 
ager of  market  research  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Ccrpcration.  wrote  me  saying: 

•  It  wa'  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  with 
u=  ^»  dinner  last  Thursday  at  the  Duquesne 
Club.  I  h.jv  Just  returi.ed  from  St  Louis 
and  am  takin?  this  first  (  pportunity  to  thank 
you  for  yf.ur  »plendld  talk  which  aroused  a 
preHi  ac->l  of  int«'reat  on  svibj«*t»  of  prime  Jm- 
poftaiire  at  fhi»  time 

Yf.ur    «,fttu«i{r/n    of    w/Tld    markft*    wsi* 
qui'*'   i  ppT'tptMitt   foT   th'i*.   f'     ner  irf-up  '4 
rr.arfc-'    f^rnt'.U    ar.rt    »it|eii    ptumtifKiU    tft-t, 
■At,i\  I  kuf»i  from  i^»«f  c/mrn»-f/tit  ih-it  ^wxt 
^ff  -H>   »t-j«    *»-J)  Hp;,f<;mU<i 

Of)  Mitt<U  2i  Jtf4;J  Mr  O  B  D^;!)*^  rha.r- 
rna/i  of  Un-  tn/i$i<i  of  the  DsiUan  MortiitiK  Ne«« 
of  Ii.illii»,  J'  X    »r'.t^  tin-  hifjim 

■Just  ii  line  to  1*11  you  of  <yur  kinrer**  ap- 
priT.tt'ion  of  your  viuit  to  Di>lla«  ui.d  of  the 
fine  v.<;k  thut  ycu  did  whit  here  It  wa*  a 
gie'it  pleuhure  personally  fc  r  me  to  meet  you. 
and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  fur  your 
rorduil  reception  and  for  the  nice  things  you 
had  to  say  about  me 

"I  lir^pe  vcur  visit  to  Dallas  wlil  be  repeated 
at  an  early  date.  If  our  newspaper  can  aid 
in  any  specific  way  that  you  can  think  of,  I 
hope  V'lU  ttiil  let  me  hear     om  you." 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  If  I  did  not 
say  that  the  reception  which  I  received  at  the 
last  hearint;  before  this  corr.mittec  was  un- 
expected and  In  certain  respects  seemed  to  me 
to  be  inc|uisltorial. 

I  can  readily  understand  and  appreciate  the 
point  of  view  of  these  Americans  Inside  or 
outside  of  Congress  who  view  with  concern 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner  to 
shape  the  policy  of  a  Government  depart- 
ment. I  can  readily  realize  the  hostility 
which  would  meet  such  a  foreigner  if  he  or 
any  organization  with  which  he  was  identi- 
fied urged  any  changes  in  the  fundamental 
Constitution  cf  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  wh  ^  interrogated 
me. 

I  therefore  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
remove  any  doubt  whatever  which  may  be 
In  the  minds  of  Americans  regarding  my  at- 
^  tltude  and  that  of  the  other  members  of 
P.  E.  P.  I  want  to  make  it  as  clear  as  1 
can  that  at  no  time,  either  orally  or  in 
print,  did  P  E  P.  or  any  of  Its  members 
recommend  or  even  suggest  any  change,  or 
even  the  need  for  a  change,  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  No  one  can 
point  to  a  single  liistance  P.  E.  P.  is.  and 
always  has  been,  concerned  only  with  the 
solution  of  British  problems. 

May  I  also  make  It  clear  that  I  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  shaping  the  policy 
of  O.  P.  A  .  either  under  Mr.  Hendeison  or 
imder  Senator  Brown  I  wanted  nothing  to 
do  with  preparing  policy.  Indeed,  I  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  Mr.  Hendersons 
Invitation  only  for  the  expressly  limited  pm- 
pose  of  making  British  experience  available 
to  those  who  desired  such  Information 

The  last  time  I  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee Mr.  Halltck  referred  to  a  document 
called  Freedom  and  Planning  and  asked  me 
whether  It  was  not  true  that  in  19G2  or  1933 
P.  E.  P.  published  that  document.  1  had 
never  heard  of  that  document  before,  and 
as  I  said  at  the  last  hearing,  I  was  alto- 
gether  unfamiliar    with    it.    Since    the   last 


hearing   I    have   had    occasion    to    read    the 
document,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  June  8.  1934,  by  former 
Representative   McFadden,   of   Pennsylvania, 
at  pages  10891  to  10896,  inclusive.     I  want  to 
state  categorically   that   the  article  entitled 
"Freedom  and  Planning'"  was  not  prepared  by 
me  or  by  any  other  member  of  P  E    P.  wiulst 
I  have  been  a  member  of  that  organization. 
Mr.   McFadden's   statement   that   the   article 
is  a  "secret  document  issued  from  the  inner 
council  of  the  members  of  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Planning.  otherw:se  called  P.  E    P 
is.  as  far  as  1  kno'v.  without  any  foundation. 
Mr.    McFadden    does    not    offer    any    proof 
whatever    of    his    assertion    that    this    docu- 
ment  was   published   under   the   au.-p;rcs   of 
P.  £    P.     His   reference   to    the   article   as   a 
secret  document  is  refuted  by  the  fact   th  it 
all   of   P    E    P  .s   df>cumenfs   were   published 
and  made  available  to  all  whr*  were  w.llmg  tc 
pay    1   p<,und  a   year   for   the   privil»ire   r.f   re- 
ceiving   appToxim/T»?Iy    26    brf/jtd.*heets    p^t 
annum      Oipif:^  ef  P    E    P    bro;jd^h**t«  are 
av;iil;ible  In  rri-'inv   l.brarten   in  th,*  cotmirjr 
I  h^v*  ♦■X'im,n«-rt  ;»ll  of  tb*  bfoa/l<b<"«t«  iMtM^ 
by  PEP  ffom  »h<-  f)r»t  «o  «>.»•  l.<-.'  ■■■.{. n  f.: A 
t,<r*ii,^tf   In   fi)<'   )oo«-»  o-f   iif'.'i'-s    [.o*;)    .  "\ 
durif>g  The  lif«-t;ft.'    f.r  PEP    ao)    uUt'<- 
*hi<ti'Vi-r  to  tb<;  j»rtic|<'  ujt;i-r'«-d  bv   Mr    M' - 
Faddm   in   th^  CoNQfLt^MUittku   Ht'ohu      lb'* 
flrff  Jftsu*  of  PlKiiiiini.'    til*-  bro.'Klhbu'i   i>..ued 
by  P   E   P,  u  dated  April  2h    lO'J.J      I'  would 
appt-ar  from  that  pori;un  of  Mt    M'F.iddfns 
s'alemeni  appearliig  in  the  hecond  co.uiiui  of 
page  10898  thut  the  article  m  qut:-tion  m;iv 
have   been   publi'-hed   In    Lord   Bea\erbro('k'a 
publication  called  the  Week  End  Review,  With 
which  F    E.  P    luid  ubsolui^ly  no  connection 
whatever 

NotwithstandinL;  the  fact  that  neither  I  nor 
my  colleagues  In  P.  E.  P  hnd  anythlnq  what- 
ever  to  do   with    tlie   article   referred    to   ty 
Mr  Hali  ECK.  I  think  that  as  it  hii.~  been  made 
the    basis   of   certain    questions    at    the    l.a.'=t 
hearing.   It   is  right   to   point   out   that   that 
article  deals  only  with  the  British  economy 
and  does  not  even  remotely  concern  the  pol- 
itics,    economics,     or     Constitution     of     the 
United  States.    Far  from  being  a  Socialist  or 
Fabian  doctiment,  ;t  is  evident  even  upon  a 
hasty  reading  that  the  author  of  that  d(  ru- 
ment  is  opposed  to  StM^lalist  ideas,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  document  is  full 
of  exaggerated  language  and  rhetorical  hyper- 
bole. 
I        The  writer's  opposition  to  Government  in- 
j    terference  with  business  is  stated  at   several 
places  in  that  essay.     Here  are  several  short 
;    excerpts  from   the  document,   as   printed   in 
;    the  Congressional  Record,  which  prove  this 
I    point: 

I  "Economic  nationalism  i.-  no  solution  On 
\  the  contrary,  it  Is  among  the  mam  causes 
I   of  the  world's  troubles  " 

!        "Com.munism    is   a    tremer.cious   extension 
I    of  government  and  consequently  a  great  en- 
croachment on  liberty." 
'        In  referring  to  bolshevism  and  fascism,  the 
:    author  of  the  essay  says: 

"Both    repudiate    the    cla:ms    ot    personal 
,    and    Individual    freedom.      In    this    country 
I    I  Great  Britain  1  we  hold  fast  to  the  concept 
of  freedom  as  one  of  absolute  validity" 

At  the  last  hearing  Mr  Halleck  read  an  ex- 
cerpt   from    the    document    just    referred    to 
1    (S    M.  P    1279).  from  which   it  ccu'd  be  in- 
■    ferred  that  the  author  of  that  es^ay  consid- 
I    ered  the  500.000  or  more  retail  shops  as  be- 
I    Ing  wasteful.     I  venture  to  sugeest   that  an 
I    attempt  was  made  to  mislead  Mr.  H\lieck. 
;    for  it  should  be  said  that  the  excerpt  hardrd 
,    to  Mr    Halleck  was  taken  from  its  context 
'    and  distorts  the  very  idea  which  the  author 
presents.    The  paragraph  from  which  the  ex- 
cerpt was  taken  and  a  subsequent  paragraph, 
.    which  appear  at  page  10893  of  the  Congres- 
sion.\l  Record  of  June  8,  1934.  read  as  follows : 
I        "Methods    of   retailing    cannot    indeed    be 
1   left  entirely  unchanged  in  the  face  ol  twen- 


tieth century  needs.  The  multiple  shop  and 
tlie  chain  store  are  already  bn  gmg  about 
notable  modification-.  The  wa^tc  involved 
in  the  500.000  or  nore  retail  shops — 1  shop 
for  every  20  households — cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  block  the  flow  of  goods  from 
producer  to  con.-umer.  And  reorganization 
of  retail  methods  is  neces.-ary  to  achieve  ade- 
quate organi/alion  cf  pi  eduction  In  gen- 
eral, however,  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
there  is  a  large  place  in  the  business  of  retail- 
ing i')V  the  continued  play  of  individuali.^m 
and  personal  eiiie, prise.  The  individualist 
c  nsumer  and  his  free  choice  call  for  tome 
correspondine  individuality  cf  outlook  in  the 
retailer  who  caters  to  him. 

"Not  so  in  the  sphere  of  production.  The 
business  of  production  mu.'-t  be  planned  if  it 
i.s  tf>  possess  adequate  means  of  keepinsj  the 
vohime  and  quality  ^A  the  Koods  prfKlueed  m 
rf-T»<^*n  ible    reln^km    to  dtmand' 

The   v.hole    fen^ir  ni    this  »i'etion    is  ;i   pU  a 


for    ro^M    prf-<Jurririn 

tUf*T» 

far  from  p/r*-' '^;r 
dMtru^Mon  '/f  M.'  t'f 
fn«n  in  £rti$i/irid.  *;.< 
«r«m«(}  ftfuinst  th<-  If 
If  th'/s-''  fcfnvjll  fyfin^r; 


^'7 


Brit;>h    rnantif^f 


'     OT     t  '..i.(.\it,>V.'>T\V.      Ui* 

■  !  f-irmT  ot  b'  »if>i-*«- 

"iltii  tj„it  »oijJ<j  folio* 
iJjjd   l;U»in' ^ft/l  i"!*    |''f- 

m.t'.tro  liu-rnnfivtfc  to  be  tuk<-n  ov« ;  hy  C'.m- 
rntinutii  or  Faacliu 

Ijil'T  In  the  eame  ouay  (CowoBrJiwloNAi 
Pe/obo,  Jur^e  8.  IV.'A  p  l««yei,  the  author 
fcays- 

Indeed,  the  StjClallKt  oi  Mie  C'»mmunl^t 
will  coiKlemn  our  planning  ats  n.eie  tinker- 
ing with  the  ouiWiirn  niafhine  of  cap;lalum. 
To  him  It  will  appear  as  a  htjpeUs.sly  con- 
servative and  anemic  ritlempt  to  stave  nfl 
the  red-bl(jcded  revolution  whu  h  alone 
would  satiffv  him  " 

At  page  10«'J6  ol  t!ie  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Mr    McFaci(ieu  states,  and  I  quote  him: 

■'Tins  politic.T;  eciiiom.lc  plan,  as  it  is  alto 
called,  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Israel  Mo.'^es  S;eff.  an  English  Jew.  the  di- 
rector of  a  Cham-store  enterprise  in  England 
called  Marks  fc  Spencer" 

As  I  have  already  said,  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  Mr  McFaddfn's  statement  that 
this  document  was  prepared  under  my  di- 
rection. I  never  saw  it  and  knew  nothing 
abotJt  it  until  my  attention  was  called  to  it 
last  week.  Mr.  McFadden  offers  no  proof 
whatever  to  support  his  quoted  statement. 
He  does  not  refer  to  nny  other  document  or 
to  any  other  source  of  information.  We 
merely  have  Mr.  Mi  Fadden's  unsupported 
statement  and  that.  I  say.  is  not  true 

Mr.  McFadden  tlien  gees  on  to  say  that 
my  com])any  paid  a  40-pcrcent  dividend  m 
1933  because  it  handled  almost  e:<clusively 
all  imports  from  S<jviet  Russia,  thu.s  being 
able  to  undersell  established  British  cc>m- 
petitors.  The  statement  that  my  company 
dealt  in  Ru.-sian  goods  is  untrue,  bvcau.se 
we  did  not  purchase  a  .'■ingle  penny's  worth 
of  Russian  merchandise.  In  any  case,  Mr. 
McFadden  does  not  offer  any  evidence  to 
support  thL<  statement. 

Although  Mr  McFadden  does  not  indicate 
the  source  of  thi.s  statement,  those  who  are 
r.ware  of  the  propaganda  put  out  by  Herr  Dr. 
Joseph  Goebbels.  the  Nazi  propaganda  min- 
ister, will  liave  no  difficulty  in  tracing  this 
statement  to  its  source.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  Hitler's  ascension  to  power  in 
Germany,  hi.  propaganda  minister.  Goebbels, 
launched  attacks  upon  many  large  companies 
in  Great  Britain,  including  my  company  His 
pr<:paganda  was  publi.-hcd  in  English  in  Great 
Britain  by  Oswald  Mosley's  Blackshirts.  the 
British  Fascist  organization.  As  you,  of 
course,  know.  Mosley  is  now  In  prison  for 
treas.in.  But  t!;e  dissemination  of  these  lies 
did  not  cta-c  with  the  imprisonment  oi 
M  seley.  Lord  Hav.-Haw,  the  British  traitor, 
who  broadcasts  from  Germany,  has  time  and 
time  again  repeated  the  same  lies.  Within 
the  past  2  weeks  the  American  traitor,  E^ra 
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Pound,  broadcast  similar  stories  from  Ronie. 
What  credit  can  be  civen  to  the'-e  untrue 
propaganda  statements  which  emanate  from 
such  sources?  Pound  has  likewise  been  in- 
dicted for  treason  in  Wa'-hington,  D.  C. 

Not  long  aco  an  organization  in  this  coun- 
try calling  itself  the  Constitutional  Edtica- 
tional  L?ague  republi-hed  these  Nazi  lies  in  a 
pamphlet  c;illcd  Fam.ne  in  America.  I  am 
advised  that  the  chairman  cl  that  oiyaniza- 
tion  is  Jo-^eph  P.  Karnp.  who,  to  quote  a 
prominent  American  Jotirnali^t.  Is  "a  profes- 
sional rabble-rou.'-er,  wliose  organization  was 
named  by  the  Department  cl  Justice  as  being 
a  mouthpiece  fcr  many  indicted  scditlonist.* — 
c mv  <u  v.hom  h'.vc  been  convicted"  Within 
the  past  few  weeks  a  sf  rles  of  articles  app'.ired 
In  a  chain  of  new  pnj^ers  through  .ut  the 
Country  All  of  ihr.ye  articles  are  complete 
di''t/>rti,'.na  of  easily  a.<K-ertalnable  f?>ct8. 
There  is  no  ba")*  in  truth  f' r  any  of  toe  at- 
l«' k«  up'<i.  rn»-  and  Mjnu  PEP 

It.  n  unfo-"jna"e  (hat  a»  U,\*  Uf#-  rt  ife 
any  yrjtr.it'.^i  r.r  pubhe  ris/ij,-*"  In  tio«  r'-ntiUy 
roul'J  f/*  «ak«-n  Ifi  b'/  *^irti  l/iP'/  prop.Ko-,;,'j  ( 

Mr     Ml  f  ■■■')'' I- 1 1    iiififf'l    jfi    i!,f   <  o««<, -f*- 
t'.'.tif.i  Uf",iiu ',i     til)- f.    \'r',i   ai  j,«.!/»-s  \ifun 
V<  I'lifO   ift':u»i'.«»  :i  t".'-  fr,»-nt  v/f/Wh  h'-  •>../■ 
tf  'jU'/ii»  froiri  a  t'.Jti-  pubiiratiofi  «|jtii;<d 
• !(/ vu*-  IntJ-roatioi.ale  d<f  H'>'. '•«-••  f-i«-<M-ii» 
lJ/,'l<-r  d:«tc   of   January    2.')     ll^'il  ll.<!l   lol- 

lowh  u  rejj  ,rt  iill«-j'i-c)lv  itpp'iring  in  ih'- 
E'.enUi'/  K'andaid  under  date  e-f  Novf-mber  J, 
l!(:iO  'I  he  Evening  H'.:t:dard  wa.s  tju-n  and 
nriw  1-  cwned  and  published  by  Ltjrd  Bea\er- 
bro<.k  Ihat  statf  inent  waf  an  atturk  upon 
po\ernmeiit  by  Fabians  and  an  attack  upon 
the  F.ibian  Society.  Nowhere  i  i  that  article, 
however,  is  tliero  a  sii.glc  reference  to  me 
cr  to  P  E  P.  Tlicre  l.«  not  the  slightest 
CMdence  to  .'.uiiport  Mr  MrFaddtti's  conclu- 
sion that  "The  Political  E..onir.nic  Plan  group 
Is  a  branch  of  the  Fabian  S:!Clcty  "  I  said 
at  the  last  hearing  and  I  repeat  now  that 
P.  E.  P.  has  had  no  connection  with  and 
indeed  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 
Fabian  Society. 

Mr  McFadden  displays  his  iancrance  of 
tlie  Briti.sh  scene  when  he  refers  on  page 
10899  of  the  Congre'-stonal  Record  to  the 
fact  that  "perhaps  the  first  and  only  pub- 
licity the  organization  has  had  was  in  the 
Daily  Herald  April  28.  1933.  which  published 
an  article  referring  to  a  private  dinner  given 
at  the  Savoy  by  the  Political  Economic  Plan 
on  March  29  at  which  the  chairman.  Israel 
Moses  Sieff.  and  the  secretary,  Kenneth  Lind- 
say, niade  speeches.  Tl;e  caption  in  the 
Daily  Herald  was  'Mystery  group  out  to  le- 
plan  British  industry;  P.  E.  P.  at  work  on 
new  control'."  The  Daily  Herald  is  the 
recognized  British  Labor  Party  newspaper. 
If  anything,  that  group  would  be  sympa- 
thetic to  the  ideas  of  the  Fabian  Society. 
How,  therefore,  could  anyone  expect  such  a 
newspaper  to  attack  P.  E.  P.  if  it  were  as 
Mr.  McFadtlen  erroneously  states  "an  out- 
grov.th  of  the  Fabian  Society'  ?  In  point  of 
fact,  many  of  P.  E.  P  s  brord'^hects  and  re- 
ports have  been  approved  and  commended  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  such  newspapers  as 
the  London  Times,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and 
many   other   prominent    Brl'ish   newspapers. 

After  the  article  dealing  with  the  Fabian 
Society,  Mr.  McFadden  aram  makes  the 
gra.uitous  unwarranted  and  tmsupported 
statement  th"t — 

"In  the  fall  of  1932  the  following  people 
Joined  the  Political  Economic  Plan:  Sir  Ar- 
thur Salter:  Sir  Oswald  Mosley.  the  head  of 
the  new  British  Union  of  Fascists;  Lord 
Eustace  Percy;  Lord  Melchett.  the  son  of  the 
late  Alfred  Mond;  and  Sir  Christopher 
Turner." 

The  nonsense  uttered  by  Mr.  McFadden  be- 
comes apparent  when  he  groups  together 
such  people  as  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  whom  he 
describes  as  the  head  of  the  British  Fascists, 
Lord   Melchett,   ar.d   me,     Anvoiie   who   read 


tlie  BritL'h  new.spapers  at  that  time,  or  who 
IS  aware  cf  the  facts  of  l:fc  in  England,  would 
have  kr.own  how  absurd  it  was  to  ntsoeiate 
Mosley.  with  Lord  Melchett.  and  nie. 

At  the  last  hearing,  Mr.  Brown  :.3l:ed  me 
(S  M  P.  13L'5)  whether  at  any  time,  in  an- 
swer to  inquiries  or  in  giving  a  statement  to 
memb;;rs  o:  P.  E  P  I  sa:d  "Let  us  go  sh  wly 
for  a  while  and  wait  until  we  see  how  our 
friends  carry  cut  in  America  "  I  demcd  th.it 
I  had  e\er  niade  such  a  statement.  The  basis 
for  the  question  is  evidently  the  statement 
made  bv  Mr.  McF.^dden  which  appears  at 
pa^e  K809  of  the  CcNGRESi-QNAi  Re-pru, 
where  Mr.  McFrdden  says: 

'  Ab  ur  3  mon'h.s  after  the  pas'ate  of  the 
Natir:nal  R' coverv  Act  of  the  United  States, 
when  Israel  Moses  S:eff  was  urged  by  mem- 
bers o;  his  rrm.mltt^'  to  sliow  more  activity 
he  said  'Let  tin  go  slowly  for  a  vhile  i>r,d 
Wrtll  ijri'il  %e  trin  «•"  bow  our  p  ;ii!  <a  r,f-s 
out  In  Arr,«-rii"a  " 

*fr  M' F 'drtef)  «/■«•«  not  /,fTer  fie  Rl,j''fi»e-.f 
b,'  of  e   ,f}»-n'e  fo  ».-;;)jK.r'  tb.jt.  «» d «#•;;■  "i,!.  he- 

'',»/•  imtc  u  i,fit  i:,f  wnii  ot  tfii'h  tn  It. 

A<  f.:."ti  tt/hiri  ■■•'A  V/MH)  lit  If.e  It.n'.ltf.- 
MowAi  f'uom '/f  J.jf,/- 0  \\t;i  lit  M'l'iitXif, 
fti:i<J<-  Hi  i.K  «c^  Ufiofi  :i  nijtno<-r  of  oiji.-i!«iiUiiif/ 
Aft.i-ii'.m  p»"»-..i«|;t;«-f  All  of  jku  :.re  (amil- 
lar  v.l'h  i'.n-  fact*  uttd  with  tl.' m*  perw>j,,ili, 
tie*  and  may  rompiJie  them  With  the  rl:iie- 
m<:t'i.  mad/'  bv  Mr  M- Fadden  in  ti"aekir.^' 
these  Amencan-s 

lh<   ni' ml:erfi  of  ihi»  committee  v.i:i  kne>v 
therf'Joie.    vhat    value    to    place    u]:t>\\    ;.ny 
un.supporlf'd  statt-mctit.-.  made  by  Mr   M  Fad- 
den     if  ga.  ding    me    and    my    a.<?.scc;ates    in 
PEP 

The  philO£.  phy  of  P  E  P.  Is  .cet  ctit  In  its 
br-,:dshei.t.  No.  9,  of  S<'ptember  12.  1933.  en- 
titled "Planning  for  Liberty."  a  photctat  ot 
which  Is  anncxid  hereto,  from  which  ■  c  lol- 
lowin-;  excerpts  arc  tal:en: 

"Our  broadsheet  merely  .seck.s  tc  clarify  and 
emphasize  the  course  of  ictlon  which  is  made 
inevitable  by  powerful  forces  that  will  de- 
stroy or  dislo.t  civilization  if  we  fail  to  take 
command  of  tin  m  now. 

"In  all  the  surviving  democratic  countries 
fascism  or  national  .socialism  is  a  growing 
thr:  at  to  tlie  complacency  of  static  governing 
groufjs.  Under  this  threat  there  is  a  visible 
rapprcichement  between  politically  alert  peo- 
ple of  the  left  and  the  rieht,  or  of  no  tradi- 
tional alinemeiit,  who  wish  to  set  against  the 
pattern  of  Con.munist  or  of  Fascist  dictator- 
ship a  pattern  of  rapid  and  businesslike  re- 
construction achieved  through  cooperative 
and  democratic  miCans. 

"With  all  these  huge  exhibits  before  it  (the 
Blue  Eagle  campaign  of  the  United  States,  the 
second  Russian  5-year  plan,  and  the  Fascist 
movement  of  Italy),  public  opinion  is  rap- 
idly outgrowing  the  assumptions  of  lais.scz 
faire.  but  laisscz  faire  has  meant  too  much  to 
Great  Britain  to  be  abandoned  in  spirit  with- 
out the  assurance  that  those  of  its  features 
which  have  long  held  the  British  imagina- 
tion— its  appeal  to  enterprise  and  adventure, 
its  world-wide  outlook,  its  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  social  benefits  of  a  rising  standard 
of  life — are  preserved  in  the  new  model." 

At  the  last  hearing  Mr.  Boren  read  an  ex- 
cerpt which  was  handed  to  him  from  the  July 
2.  1935,  issue  of  Planning,  the  P.  E.  P.  broad- 
sheet. I  indicated  at  that  time,  and  on  re- 
reading the  broadsheet  I  found,  that  The 
quotation  was  torn  from  its  context  which 
distorted  its  entire  meaning.  Broadsheet  No. 
54,  entitled  "The  American  New  Deal,  "  a 
photostat  of  which  is  annexed  hereto,  was  a 
review  for  members  of  P.  E.  P.  of  American  ex- 
perience with  the  National  Industrial  Recov- 
ery Act.  That  review  was  condensed  from  a 
survey  made  by  the  Brookings  Institution  of 
Washington.  Tlie  fact  that  the  broadsheet 
is  based  upon  the  Brookings  Institution  sur- 


vey is  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  on  page 
6  of  the  bn  adsheet 

Ti^e  digest  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
survey  is  preceded  by  a  short  editorial  which 
critically  analyzes  the  N.  R.  A.  The  occasion 
for  the  review,  i;  deed,  the  reason  for  the 
publication  of  the  broadsheet  dealing  with 
the  American  New  Deal,  as  stated  in  the 
brcad'-hcct  itself,  vas  the  dccis'on  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  May  27.  193f>, 
declaring  the  N.  R.  A.  to  be  vtnconstltuiional. 
In  his  critical  analysis  of  the  N  R.  A  .  the  edi- 
tor, v.ho  fathered  Ins  f.^cus  from  the  Brock- 
inrs  Institution  survey,  hr.d  thtsr  statements 
to  make: 

"The  act  had  bTn  from  the  ^u'set  nn  ex- 
periment for  a  brcl  and  limited  pericxl — 
namely.  2  yea"-*.  It  liad  nfrved  lt«  purprme 
and  as  the  first -r^te  eurrry  by  ti.e  BrcoklrRs 
I.' ;titi|tif  n  (on  which  we  have  la'gelv  relied 
iti  th.-  Y:rt  iflttt-.t-f  )  ish'<W?.  ty^Ji  i,f}  a'l  pr«*l- 
y  .lifv  '  f  di-'U'f .  'he  re«:ull!«  h'lte  f>em  largelf 
r'^i'l^e  hn  r>-j"of,;i»>te  pt'nfji  «/>i]|<l  hstrm 
t     Ufi  '.')  T'lit-y  »b*  rJ    If    A    *»-  H  Ktrxxl.  r»» 

fa-  ««  /]ir}mtrbiM(  tb*  N  It  A  »r»*t,  the 
t  'ixMiie  <-' lift  d  ^j^.tfi  Kfi)|M,<j<.  I v/1  Uiaat 
fi'  If)  <(io  «"  V  ;j<,  V. « r*-  '  »»iif»ii'  i«i  to  l»>iiii{  to 
r'.i.iMiU'-   ll.r  «-r|><  I  .finnl 

•  •  •  •  • 

"All  the  'aine  fJie  N*-*  Den!  \h  »n';eh  too  blj 
to  b«'  trilied  by  nny  r'jurt  hovt-.i-r  abtxilJite 
Itf  (irrro-  The  N  H  A  formed  a  atop-gup 
eomp'romi/e  :  i  u  time  wnen  these  wati  no 
ba',:«  for  anyining  better  Any  attempt  at  a 
new  structure  could  only  be  begun  with  a 
c-rtam  amount  n'  aBreement,  and  as  agree- 
ment could  not  be  obtained  for  sound  and 
well-digested  pohcie-?  It  had  to  be  obtained 
for  tin.eound  and  undicestcd  policies  or  not 
at  p.il.  Dlsappolnimetit  Inevlt.ibly  followed, 
but  there  are  worse  things  thr.n  disappoint- 
ment, and  undoubtedly  the  N.  R.  A.  has 
helped,  in  spite  cf  pll  its  shortcomings,  to 
pducate  opinion  and  to  build  up  a  nucleus  of 
experience  and  of  seasoned  personnel  which 
remain  rs  national  assets  In  spite  of  the 
Schtch'er   d'^cisicn 

"Administratively  the  scheme  was  unwoik- 
able.      ..." 

"Economically  also  the  attempt  to  expand 
cmp!c;,nu-nt  and  to  step  tip  purchasing  po«er 
wrh  n  jork  by  abruptly  and  arbitrarily  al- 
tering hours  of  labor,  wage  rates,  and  prices, 
.■"imultaneou.'ly  was  a  crude  and  unsatisfac- 
tory experiment.  Purchasing  power  could 
not  be  increased  in  that  way,  nor  did  the 
method  help  appreciably  toward  restoring 
equilibrium.  The  issue  of  redistributing 
the  wealth  and  income  of  the  United  States 
had  to  be  more  directly  faced,  and  It  re- 
mains to  be  .seen  whether  the  American  Na- 
tion will  be  able  to  improve  on  the  method 
adopted  in  this  country  of  promoting  re- 
distribution by  steeply  graduated  taxation 
and  by  a  wide  range  of  social  services." 

"The  alarms  and  excurFions  of  the  past 
2  years  may  look  serious  at  the  time,  but 
they  are  negligible  in  proportion  to  the 
issues  raised  by  the  New  Deal,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  time  that  will  be  needed  for 
working  these  Issues  out.  Twelve  years  ago 
Lfflrd  Birkenhead  said  to  American  lawyers. 
"The  decision  is  premature  whether  you,  and 
those  who  agree  with  you,  have  been  right 
in  tryint;  to  control  the  free  will  of  a  free  peo- 
ple by  Judicial  authority,  or  whether  we 
have  been  right  in  trusting  the  free  will  and 
a  free  people  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion '  It  may  well  prove  that  the  readjust- 
TTxvn'  of  the  United  States  to  modern  condi- 
tions will  only  be  possible  after  transforming 
cut  of  all  recognition  the  first  American  Con- 
Eiittision  which  has  stood  for  the  past  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  Yet  even  the  question  of 
keeping  or  scrapping  the  Constitution  Is 
subsidiary  to  the  main  Issue,  which  Is  what 
type  cf  society  the  new  America  Is  going  to 
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adopt.  Negatively  the  New  Deal  has  already 
er.sWt:rcI  this  ques-im.  It  Is  never  agnln 
«ojnK  to  bf  the  type  of  society  which  lockfd 
so  fl.^urishing  and  immutable  as  recently  as 
192a  Fur  a  more  pcs.tive  answer  we  must 
still  wait.  Whatever  the  outcome,  the  whole 
world  pums  by  the  fact  that  men  have 
emercod  in  positions  of  leadership  In  Amer- 
ica who  knov.'  what  social  responsibility 
means,  and  who  are  not  afraid  to  experiment 
boU^ly  and  vigorously  in  attempting  to  find 
permanpnt  e.xprcssion  for  it  in  the  new  struc- 
ture which  they  are  beginning  to  build." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  foregoine: 
quotations,  which  I  believe  Include  all  of 
the  excerpts  quoted  at  the  last  hearing,  are 
a  fair  and  considered  review  by  a  British 
editor,  for  British  consumption,  of  the  effect 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Schech- 
ter  case.  It  Is  obvious  in  reading  the  whole 
context  of  the  last  paragraph  quoted  that 
Its  author  ts  asking  a  number  of  questions 
which  arise  out  of  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  Schechter  case  and  the 
problems  posed  by  Lord  Birkenhead  when  he 
addressed  American  lawyers  in  1923,  which 
was  10  years  before  the  enactment  of  the 
N.  R.  A. 

Tliere  ts  not  one  thought  In  that  broad- 
sheet which  can  support  those,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  Congress,  who  point  to  that 
broadsheet  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
modification  or  undermining  of  the  Consti- 
tution o!   the  United  States  Is  advocated. 

I  am  sure  that  with  the  facts  before  you, 
you  will  revise  your  notions  regarding  the 
derire  of  any  member  of  P.  E.  P.  to  meddle 
with  the  United  States  Constitution.  I  caii 
sympathize  with  the  pxjsitlon  of  those  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  given  garbled  or 
Incomplete  excerpts  from  documents  or 
speeches  which,  taken  out  of  their  context, 
distort  the  author's  meaning.  When  that 
is  done  In  England,  we  say  that  "It  isn't 
cricket."  The  idea  of  fair  play  Is  also  part 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  Many  years  ago 
former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  said 
"the  principles  for  which  we  stand  are  the 
principles  of  fair  play  and  a  square  deal  for 
everyone."  I  am  confident  that  with  the 
facts  before  you,  P.  E.  P.  and  its  members 
will  be  assured  of  fair  play  and  a  square 
deal. 

Since  the  attacks  upon  P.  E.  P.  and  upon 
me  are  without  foundation  in  fact,  they  must 
fall  to  the  ground. 

[From  Planning.  London,   England,  of  Sep- 
tember 12,   19431 
Planning  Is  on  the  Map 
what  thi  world  is  showing  its 

Although  it  Is  not  yet  5  months  since  this 
broadsheet  first  went  out,  a  substantial 
change  in  the  British  attitude  to  the  idea  of 
planning  is  already  observable.  No  credit  on 
this  account  need  be  claimed  for  P.  E.  P. — cur 
broadsheet  merely  seeks  to  clarify  and  em- 
phasize the  course  of  action  which  Is  made 
Inevitable  by  powerful  forces  that  will  destroy 
or  distort  civilization,  If  we  fail  to  take  com- 
mand of  them  now.  The  dismal  failure  of 
the  World  Economic  Conference,  due  to  Its 
Inability  to  face  the  situation  analyzed  In 
our  issue  of  May  23,  has  helped  to  convince 
the  hesitant  that  there  can  be  no  more  look- 
ing backward.  The  birth  of  the  German  to- 
talitarian state,  in  circumstances  which  have 
proved  extremely  unpalatable  to  English 
Ideas  of  fair  play  and  humanity,  has  shown 
the  risks  of  drifting  until  a  disillusioned  and 
embittered  submerged  element  in  the  popu- 
lation gets  out  of  hand.  In  all  the  stuviving 
democratic  countries  fascism  or  national  so- 
cialism is  a  growing  threat  to  the  compla- 
cency of  static  govemlDg  groups.  Under  this 
threat  there  is  a  visible  rapprochement  be- 
tween politically  alert  people  of  the  left  and 
the  right,  or  of  no  traditional  allnement. 


who  wish  to  set  against  the  pattern  of  Com- 
muni.st  or  of  Fascist  dictatorship  a  pattern 
of  rapid  and  busine-sslike  reconstruction 
achieved  through  cooperative  and  democratic 
means.  In  America  the  great  gan.ble  of  the 
Blue  Eagle  campaign  has  captured  ihe  iniaj;!- 
nation  of  a  large  number  of  people,  who  see 
In  it  the  bold  leadership  and  vigorous  act.on 
of  which  they  feel  themselves  starved  by  the 
traditional  parliamentai-y  approach.  Even 
ad  hoc  methods  and  big  blunders  on  the  way 
will  not  alienate  this  moral  support  wh:ch 
President  Roosevelt  has  won.  provided  that 
mistakes  can  be  frankly  admitted  and  changes 
of  direction  carried  out  without  the  dr.ve 
and  straightforwardness  of  his  experiment 
being  lost.  Rather  further  from  the  fore- 
ground, against  immense  difficulties,  the  sec- 
ond Russian  5-year  plan  pocs  on.  Fascist 
Italy  is  in  a  position  to  ad'crtise  a  compara- 
tively successful  resistance  to  the  economic 
bli/zaid. 

With  all  these  huee  exhibits  before  it.  pub- 
lic opinion  is  rapidly  outgrowing  the  assump- 
tions of  laissez  faire,  but  laissez  faire  has 
meant  too  much  to  Great  Britain  to  be  aban- 
doned in  spirit  without  the  assurance  th,;t 
tho.se  of  its  features  which  have  long  held 
the  British  imagination — its  appeal  to  enter- 
prise and  adventure,  its  world-wide  outlook, 
its  confidence  in  the  ultimate  social  benefits 
of  a  rising  standard  of  life — are  preserved  in 
the  new  model. 

LIBERTY    PLUS    ORDER THIS    IS    EVTRYONES    JOB 

Forced  by  event.=;  to  renounce  this  par- 
ticular pattern  of  British  individualism,  th? 
Nation  is  groping  for  a  way  of  expressing  it  in 
a  new  form  compatible  with  contemporary 
conditions.  Liberty  is  having  to  come  to 
terms  with  order  in  the  economic  field  as  it 
did  long  ago  in  the  political  field.  There  is  no 
rea<;on  to  doubt  that  a  solution  will  be 
found.  History  shows  how  the  English  and 
Scottish  Nations  have  emerged  from  a  state 
of  turbulence  and  violence  which  impressed 
even  Renaissance  observers  as  extreme  into  a 
reifrn  of  law  and  order  which  Is  an  example 
for  the  world.  We  have  outgrown  politiciil 
anarchy  by  our  own  efforts,  and  we  shall  out- 
grow economic  and  social  anarchy  as  success- 
fully, now  that  we  are  compelled  to  do  so. 
This  is  a  need  of  the  Nation,  and  it  1>  also  a 
need  of  the  world.  Everywhere  models  are 
being  set  up  of  narrowing  regimes  of  order 
based  on  politically  Immature  civilization. 
It  is  the  plain  task  of  Great  Britain  to  set 
against  these  absolutisms  a  new  type  of  order, 
springing  from  free  cooperation,  which  will 
solve  the  historic  conflict  between  self-rcv- 
ernment  and  effective  action.  Already  more 
progress  has  been  made  along  this  road  than 
Is  commonly  understood,  but  time  is  sllppin:; 
past,  and  whether  further  areas  of  the  con- 
tinent fall  to  fascism  may  be  determined  by 
the  speed  with  which  a  new  lead  can  be  pivrn 
from  London  to  match  the  leads  of  Rome, 
Moscow,  and  Berlin.  Because  our  ta^k  is  the 
reconciliation  of  the  new  claims  of  the  com- 
munity with  the  old  claims  of  the  individual. 
because  we  are  bound  by  our  tradition  to  seek 
a  solution  through  democratic  means,  every 
person  who  Is  alert  and  aware  m.ust  play  his 
part.  No  one  In  Whitehall  or  anywhere  else 
can  do  our  thinking  for  us  if  we  are  to  remain 
our  own  masters.  Let  us  therefore  search 
our  minds  and  see  that  we  are  not  holdin;^ 
back  the  attainment  of  ordered  liberty  by 
clinging  to  the  assumptions  of  an  anarchy 
which  has  had  Its  day. 

Planning  for   Libithtt 

WHY   do   they   hesitate? 

It  Is  unfamlliarity  rather  than  any  more 
positive  objection  which  at  the  present  time 
Is  responsible  for  the  hesitation  of  a  large 
number  of  people  in  accepting  the  case  for 
political  and  economic  planning.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  foreseeing  how  a  single  new  meas- 
ure or  institution  will  react  upon  others,  and 


up<-in  the  people  with  whom  It  deals  are  suf- 
ficlenily  large.  It  Is  noc  surprising  that 
when  drastic  chancics  are  proposed  all  along 
the  line  they  should  frequently  be  resisted 
simply  through  a  vague  tear  or  suspicion  of 
the  consf  quences  of  so  lar-reaching  a  dis- 
turbance. It  sometimes  happens  that  whilg, 
say,  half-a-dozen  specialists  in  different  fields 
m.iT  all  be  convinced  of  the  need  for  some  sort 
of  planning  within  their  own  fields,  they  may 
at  the  same  time  be  skeptical  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  livinst  in  a  community  subject  to 
planning  over  a  larcre  part  of  its  activities. 

It  is  most  important  that  this  prejudice 
should  be  overcome  in  the  only  satisfactory 
way.  by  iocvissing  di.scussioa  upon  the  actual 
po.^-ition  of  the  individual  in  tlie  planned 
community,  so  that  all  can  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  planning  necessarily  means  a 
curtailment  of  desirable  freedom.  In  the 
fcllowmg  article  it  is  proposed  to  review  what 
has  already  been  put  forward  in  previous  Is- 
sues of  the  broadsheet,  and  to  indicate  how 
the  ordinary  individual  would  be  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  adoption  of  schemes  of  this 
type. 

the  "small  man  "  STOOD  FOR  LIBERTY 

The  prejudice  against  planning,  which  un- 
doubttdly  exists,  seems  to  spring  from  the 
fear  that  the  wider  and  more  complex  any 
orsanlzaticui  becomes  the  more  it  spells 
sometiim^  like  slavery  for  those  engaged  In 
it.  Rightly  or  wrongly.  It  Is  felt  that  the 
"small  man'"  stood  for  liberty — liberty  to 
choose  the  occupation  he  liked  best,  liberty 
to  leave  If  he  wished,  libarty — while  he  was 
encaced  In  it — to  carry  on  his  business  by  the 
methods  best  suited  to  his  own  idiosyncrasies 
or  hi.'^  own  desires.  We  see  the  "small  man" 
In  almost  every  walk  of  life,  being  over- 
shadowed by  the  big  organization,  changing 
from  an  owner  to  an  employee,  driven  to  buy 
from  limited  resources  and  to  sell  through 
restricted  channels;  and  we  fear  that  any  In- 
crease in  this  tendency  must  necessarily  mean 
a  correspoi.dir.g  decrease  in  individual 
liberty. 

We  need  not  here  consider  whether  or  not 
the  unrestricted  and  uncoordinated  liberty  of 
the  small  man  did.  in  fact,  spell  happiness, 
either  for  himself  or  for  the  community.  But 
we  believe  that  the  previous  issues  of  this 
broadsheet  will  .=ufflclently  demonstrate  that 
we  believe  in  planning  precisely  because  we 
repard  it  as  the  only  means  of  escape  from  the 
intolpri>ble  restrictions  upon  individual  lib- 
erty and  freedom  of  choice  which  the  political 
and  economic  developments  of  recent  years 
have  produced. 

BLT   HE   IS   LOSING  THE   BATTLE 

At  present  the  small  man  in  Industry,  In 
agriculture,  in  retailing,  and  so  forth,  is  either 
fighting  a  losing  battle  or  is  holding  his  own 
at  the  price  of  accepting  sweated  conditions. 
The  success  of  modem  transport  in  bringing 
Into  his  market  competing  products  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  growth  of  new 
types  of  competing  or  overlapping  selling 
agency  have  enormously  and  permanently  In- 
creased the  risk  which  the  small  man  has  to 
face.  At  any  moment  the  price  of  a  farm 
product  may  be  broken  by  the  production  of 
something  quite  different  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  world  of  which  the  farmer,  growing  the 
orieinal  product,  has  never  heard.  Cutting 
his  loss  and  turning  to  the  production  of 
something  else,  he  helps  to  cause  a  glut  In  the 
product  which  has  attracted  him  and  has 
prrbably  attracted  thousands  of  others  for 
the  same  reason  at  the  same  tim-e.  As  total 
consumption  is  unlikely  to  expand  so  fast  now 
that  population  increase  is  slowing  down,  it  is 
almost  certain  that,  even  if  the  depression 
should  miraculously  end  at  once,  farmers 
would  be  in  just  as  desperate  a  state  the  next 
time  that  changes  of  taste  or  new  develop- 
mmts  forced  any  large  number  of  them  to  go 
over  from  one  crop  or  product  to  another. 
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COMPETTTICN   HAS  BrCOME   AN.ARCHY 

This  same  calamitous  increase  of  r,sk  ap- 
plies in  lactory  production.  A  small  firm  en- 
gaged in  the  efficient  manufacture  of  some 
product  may  suddenly  find  its  market  de- 
6t!(yed  b>  the  cff  rts  to  pain  a  foothold  of 
one  or  more  other  firms,  whose  own  market 
has  been  lost  through,  say,  Japanese  compe- 
tition. So  long  as  world  population  was 
steadily  multiplying  and  competition  was 
confined  to  vmits  of  roughly  similar  type  and 
scale,  there  v.as  no  doubt  much  to  be  s;iid  for 
the  classical  economic  view  that  this  process 
was  a  healthy  one.  But  now  that  power 
equipment,  modern  economic  organization 
and  communications  have  replaced  ccmpe- 
titlon  in  a  number  of  more  or  less  simple 
and  dis'.lnct  markets  by  com.petition  between 
unUs  of  totally  different  type  and  scale  oper-. 
ating  in  one  vast  confused  market^  the  risk 
for  the  small  man  or  the  small  firm  has 
become  intolerable.  Whether  a  job  is  done 
•well  or  badly  has  ceased  to  determine  sur- 
vival, which  depends  more  upon  the  accident 
of  invasion  or  of  temporary  immunity  from 
Invasion  by  new  and  devastating  competition 
from  a  producer  hitherto  operating  in  a  dif- 
ferent economy,  or  in  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  zame  economy. 

SAUVE   eUI  PELT  IN  BUSINESS 

While  communications  and  technique 
were  poorly  developed,  definite  limits  were 
set  to  the  range  of  competition,  so  that  its 
operation  was  selective.  New  that  these  lim- 
its are  broken  down,  their  stabilizing  influ- 
ence has  disappeared,  and  we  are  nearer  the 
position  where  every  product  and  service 
competes  with  every  other.  Tlie  chemical 
Industry  needs  a  very  brief  period  to  extend 
it.":  ramifications  into  the  building  industry 
(through  the  development  of  a  new  product 
competinv  with  traditional  materials),  into 
the  fuel  industry  (through  a  new  process 
being  rendered  commercially  feasible  by  Gov- 
ernment action),  and  perhaps  into  other  im- 
portant industries  as  well.  The  falling  birth- 
rate forces  manufacturers  of  goods  demanded 
for  babies  to  strike  out  Into  new  fields.  Tlie 
Salter  report  and  legislation  arising  from  it 
throw  manufacturers  and  users  of  all  types 
of  commercial  vehicles  into  confusion,  from 
which  emerges  a  market  radically  changed 
by  belated  and  abrupt  Government  interven- 
tion. There  is  no  need  to  multiply  examples. 
The  conclusion  is  plain.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  planning  destroying  the  nine- 
teenth-century pattern  of  healthy  competi- 
tion; that  pattern  is  already  utterly  and 
Irrevocably  destroyed,  and  to  look  at  con- 
temporary conditions  In  terms  of  it  Is  an 
anachronism.  Our  present  problem  is  to 
replace  not  "healthy  competition  and  indi- 
vidual initiative,"  but  the  cliaos  which  has 
destroyed  them,  by  a  more  stable  system 
which  will  revive  so  far  as  possible  their  good 
features  within  the  framework  of  social  re- 
sponsibility. The  contempv^ry  champion  of 
laissez-faire  regards  himself  as  a  man  strug- 
gling nobly  to  hold  back  the  fiood  of  inter- 
ference. He  does  not  realize  that  interfer- 
ence has  reached  saturation  point  already, 
and  that  his  efforts  only  obstruct  those  who 
are  trying  to  build  a  new  and  sounder  struc- 
ture in  order  to  conserve  the  liberty  which 
he  prizes 

ONLY  COOPERATION  CAN  MAINTAIN  LIBERTY 

There  are  two  ways  of  coping  with  risk. 
One  is  to  minimize  it  by  appropriate  action, 
and  the  other  is  to  insure  against  it.  This 
Js  what  the  small  producer  or  distributor 
should  be  uiged  to  do.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
Innovation  in  Encland.  The  underwriters 
who  frequented  Lloyd's  coffee  house  began 
generations  ago  to  develop  a  cooperative  or- 
ganization for  the  spreading  of  the  risks  aris- 
ing from  their  own  business,  for  the  collec- 
tion and  issue  of  information,  for  the   in- 


spection of  vessels  and  for  many  other  com- 
mon purposes  which  has  won  world-w  de 
prestige  as  the  corporation  of  Lloyd's.  Here 
is  one  example  of  a  spontaneous  and  success- 
ful effort  to  combine  individual  liberty  of 
action  with  high  standards  and  limitation  of 
risk.  The  Individual  underwriter  preserves 
his  liberty  through  a  cooperative  organi2a- 
tion.  and  there  is  no  visible  reason  why  the 
individual  shopkeeper  or  farmer  should  not 
do  the  same. 

THE  OLD  LIBERTY    WITH  A   NEW  BACKGROUND 

The  small  man,  therefore,  should  regard 
planning  not  as  a  menace  to  his  liberty  but 
as,  perhaps,  the  only  Instrument  for  pre- 
serving It  In  contemporary  circumstances. 
Undoubtedly  he  must  specialize  more  in  fu- 
ture, but  the  choice  of  field  must  remain  his 
own,  and  within  It  he  may  be  more  securely 
his  own  rriaster  than  anyone  can  be  at  the 
present  time.  Only  If  he  loses  his  spirit  of 
enterprise  an' I  fails  to  fulfill  the  function  he 
has  chosen  has  he  to  fear  being  crowded  out 
by  larger  organizations.  The  worst  enemy 
of  the  small  man  is  the  supporter  of  old 
methods  regardless  of  the  misery  which  they 
have  brought.  The  new  task  is  not  to  elimi- 
nate the  small  man,  nor  to  preserve  him  as 
a  picturesque  anachronism,  but  to  work  out 
and  apply  methods  by  which  he  can  hold  his 
own  through  better  serving  his  function.  On 
the  surface,  no  doubt,  his  role  will  appear 
very  different — fundamentally  he  stands  to 
gain  rather  than  to  lose  in  liberty  once  the 
give  and  take  demanded  by  the  new  order 
has  become  settled  practice. 

LIBERTY   FOR   THE   EMPLOYEE 

There  are  in  the  economic  field  other  Is- 
sues of  liberty  besides  the  liberty  to  produce 
and  sell  on  one's  own  account.  The  liberty 
of  the  employee  is  equally  Important,  and 
equally  menaced  by  the  new  Increase  of  risk 
which  undermines  the  security  and  peace  of 
mind  of  millions  of  families.  In  the  Issue 
of  this  broadsheet  dealing  with  employment 
policy  It  has  been  urged  that  the  unwanted 
leisure  which  has  been  thrust  on  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  might  be 
converted  Into  socially  beneficial  leisure 
through  pensioning  off  many  elderly  or  phys- 
ically unfit  members  of  the  labor  force, 
through  controlling  the  Intake  of  young 
workers  by  half-time  education  between  14 
and  18.  and  through  shorter  working  hours. 
Socially  the  advantages  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  compared  with  the  present  system 
are  manifest,  but  action  Is  blocked  by  re- 
luctance to  face  the  dislocation  and  the 
many  new  arrangements  which  would  be 
needed. 

ENGLAND    UNDERSTANDS    GU'E    AND    TAKE 

The  most  obvious  difficulty  Is  that  too 
many  different  parties  are  concerned.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  negotiate  separately  with  every 
individual  employer  and  every  Individual  em- 
ployee, while  the  alternative  of  a  govern- 
mentally  Imposed  readjustment  supervised 
by  a  bureaucracy  does  not  look  any  more 
attractive.  This  difficulty  would  be  mini- 
mized If  every  industry  could  be  persuaded 
to  establish  a  single  representative  body 
capable  of  concluding  binding  agreements 
between  employers,  employees,  and  the  State, 
of  a  much  more  comprehensive  type  than  the 
agreements  over  wages  and  labor  conditions 
between  employers'  associations  and  trade 
unions  which  have  become  a  settled  part  of 
the  British  social  and  economic  fabric.  Any- 
one who  observes  the  difficulties  which  the 
Roosevelt  national  recovery  experiment  has 
met  through  the  absence  of  any  tradition 
and  machinery  for  large-scale  collective 
agreements  in  the  United  States  must  recog- 
nize that  at  least  in  this  respect  Great  Brit- 
ain Is  much  more  favorably  placed.  Our 
long  experience  In  this  field  would  enable 
such  organizations  to  be  launched  and  oper- 
ated with  every  chance  of  success. 


THE  END  OF  THE  L.ABOR  MARKET 

In  course  of  time  the  Individualist  view, 
v.hich  regarded  labor  as  a  commodity  to  be 
bou'ht  and  sold,  has  gradually  been  rejected 
by  the  British  nation.  Great  Britain  pre- 
ferred to  abandon  the  gold  standard  rather 
than  to  face  the  savage  reductions  In  the 
price  of  labor  which  orthodox  economics 
asked  of  It.  Unemployment  Insurance  and 
many  other  factors  have  turned  the  labor 
market  into  a  meaningless  phrase,  so  far 
as  it  is  applied  to  contemporary  Britain.  But 
while  the  labor  force  is  subject  to  policies 
which  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  old- 
fashioned  adjustments,  it  is  not  yet  subject 
to  a  constructive  plan.  Mass  unemployment 
Ls  the  expression  of  this  refusal  to  choose 
either  the  method  of  laissez-faire  on  the  one 
hand  or  the  method  of  planning  on  the  other. 

INSECURITY     CAN    BE    REMOVED RESPONSIBIUTT 

FOR    THE    WORKER 

In  a  previous  broadsheet  we  sketched  the 
effect  upon  Industry  of  a  planned  employ- 
ment policy;  here  we  are  concerned  with  Its 
repercussions  on  the  Individual.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  of  these  lies  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  risk.  Given  control  over  Imports  and 
control  of  the  Intake  and  retirement  of 
workers,  It  Is  possible  to  eliminate  the  risk 
of  unemployment  occurring  on  anything  like 
the  scale  to  which  we  have  grown  accus- 
tomed. With  all  Its  shortcomings,  the  Brit- 
ish experiment  In  universal  unemployment 
Insurance  has  shown  the  practicability,  even 
at  the  present  low  level  of  national  Income, 
cf  maintaining  the  poptilatlon  through  full- 
time  productive  employment  of  a  minority  of 
Its  members.  It  Is  undoubtedly  practicable  to 
reduce  very  substantially  the  excessive  num- 
bers of  the  labor  force  by  excluding  from  It 
large  numbers  of  the  elderly,  the  unfit,  and 
the  young,  whose  maintenance  can  be  borne 
through  other  channels  than  wage  earning. 
For  the  Individual  worker  this  means  remov- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  Insecurity  In  which 
he  has  lately  had  to  live.  He  enters  the  lal)or 
force  with  a  definite  status  which  cannot  be 
threatened  by  excessive  competition  or  by 
the  bad  organization  which  certain  Indus- 
tries have  persisted  In  using  to  the  detriment 
of  their  employees.  His  risk  of  being  unem- 
ployed through  no  fault  of  his  own  can  be 
reduced,  and  In  many  cases  eliminated. 
The  Improvement  In  the  status  of  the  worker 
resulting  from  a  planned  employment  policy 
Is  one  of  the  most  generally  beneficial  reac- 
tions to  be  anticipated  following  the  creation 
of  a  planned  economy.  The  principle  of 
devolving  responsibility  must  not  be  re- 
stricted to  executives;  all  workers  or  teams 
of  workers  by  hand  or  by  brain  should  be 
free  to  arrange  their  own  work  as  they  find 
best,  subject  to  the  satisfactory  performance 
of  their  function  Insofar  as  It  affects  the  rest 
of  the  organization  to  which  they  belong. 
As  the  casual  worker  disappears,  and  the 
picked  labor  force  which  remains  becomes 
more  secure,  the  rapid  Improvement  of  the 
status  of  the  worker  will  follow. 

THE    BRIDGE    FOR   THE   SOCIAL    CULT 

The  trend  of  Industrial  civilization  has  for 
many  years  been  steadily  reducing  the  Im- 
portance of  ownership  in  economic  affairs, 
and  enhancing  the  importance  of  manage- 
ment. In  extreme  Instances  the  owners  of  a 
concern  may  run  Into  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  all  initiative  has  passed  to  a  small  num- 
ber cf  highly  paid  executives,  whose  position, 
however  powerful  they  may  be.  Is  fundamen- 
tally more  similar  to  that  of  the  wage  earner 
than  to  that  of  the  old-fashioned  capitalist 
who  could  do  absolutely  as  he  liked  with  his 
own.  This  managerial  class,  In  Its  new  shape, 
makes  a  bridge  by  which  the  bad.  old,  social 
gulf  may  be  spanned.  To  ensure,  by  training 
and  selection,  an  adequate  supply  of  first-rate 
executives,  to  Improve  the  opportunities  for 
recruitment  to  the  higher  posts  from  among 
those  who  serve  In  the  ranks,  and  to  reduce 
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the  sen'e  of  class  distinction  In  Industry,  are 
essential  to  the  working  of  the  new  system, 
wi'ich  must  rely  for  many  of  its  benefits  on 
Its  success  in  making  or  finding  more  good 
orranizcrs  and  in  giving  them  full  scope  for 
their  abilities. 

HOW   ABOUT  THE  CONSUMES? 

Whether  he  is  an  employer  or  independent 
worker,  a  manual  worker  or  an  executive,  a 
pensioner  or  a  dependent,  the  Individual  Is 
closely  interested  in  economic  planning  from 
a  quite  different  angle.  In  his  capacity  as  a 
consumer.  It  is  on  this  score  that  some  of 
the  most  familiar  objections  to  planning  are 
raised:  it  is  alleged  that  planning  will  mean 
that  the  consumer  will  pay  more,  or  that  he 
will  find  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  tyranny 
which  will  ignore  his  tastes  and  force  him 
to  take  what  he  is  given;  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
apathy  will  set  in  and  the  pace  of  Improve- 
ment will  slow  down.  It  Is  Important  to 
consider  what  truth,  if  any.  these  criticisms 
contain. 

Undoubtedly  faulty  planning  can  send 
costs  of  production  up  Instead  of  down,  and 
may.  In  this  way.  by  reducing  Income  per  per- 
son employed,  offset  any  other  benefits  which 
It  may  bring.  But  this  danger  Is  only  serious 
where  the  plan  is  so  enthusiastically  directed 
to  some  noneconomlc  end  that  a  rise  In  costs 
Is  considered  worth  while,  or  else  where  there 
Is  gross  incompetence  cr  dishonesty  in  Its 
execution.  In  order  to  avoid  this  danger  and 
to  Insure  that  planning  for  plannlng's  sa?:e  Is 
not  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  planning  for 
a  higher  standard  of  life,  we  consider  that 
the  lowering  of  costs  should,  in  most  cases, 
be  one  of  the  chief  objects  and  tests  of  suc- 
cessftxl  economic  planning. 

PLANNING  CAN  GIVE  BZTTEH  VALUE 

The  argument  that  the  consumer  will  be- 
come the  victim  of  tyranny  has  less  sub- 
stance. In  a  great  many  cases  competitive 
business  has  proved  unable  or  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  research  necessary  In  order  to 
ascertain  what  the  consumer  really  wants  and 
how  best  to  supply  It.  The  growing  popu- 
larity of  mass  production  and  mass  distribu- 
tion Indicates  that  value  rather  than  variety 
at  any  price  is  what  the  consumer  wants. 
No  doubt  the  demand  for  craftsmen's  goods, 
for  specialties  and  luxuries  will  continue  and 
even  expand,  but  the  individuality  or  quality 
of  these  products  will  have  to  b-^  real  In  order 
to  secure  them  a  market.  The  large  organl- 
Eatlon.  able  to  pay  for  research  and  to  make 
experiments  before  standardizing  its  prod- 
ucts, will  set  the  pace  for  the  specialist,  while 
through  cooperative  organization  the  small 
producer  or  distributer  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  equivalent  services  and  In- 
formation. 

PLANNING  MEiVNS  MORE  COLOR  IN  LIFE 

There  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  the 
planned  economy  will  be  lacking  in  color  or 
variety;  on  the  contrary,  the  intelligent  use  of 
standardization  In  the  parts  will  give  scope 
for  originality  and  freshness  in  the  product 
composed  of  them  which  would  have  been 
unattainable  for  all  but  a  privileged  few  so 
long  as  the  drudgery  of  manual  repetition  and 
of  fetching  and  carrying  In  the  workshop  ab- 
sorbed a  large  part  of  the  money  which  the 
consumer  could  afford  to  pay. 

Housing  Is  a  good  example.  It  Is  here  that 
the  contradictions  of  individualism  and  the 
possibilities  of  planning  are  most  evident. 
The  millions  have  clamored  for  their  houses 
to  lock  "different."  with  the  result  that  they 
all  look  different  In  the  same  way.  The  cost 
has  been  high  and  the  quality  is  abominable. 
Mass  production  has  been  scorned  as  some- 
thing infra  dig.  although  it  could  have  given 
the  average  villa  dweller  a  far  better  designed 
Bet  of  materials  at  a  substantially  lower  cost, 
and  the  saving  could  have  been  applied  to  the 
creation  of  a  true,  instead  of  a  bogus,  indi- 
viduality for  his  house  by  having  it  bpilt  to 
his  needs  from  the  standardized  materials. 


THERE  ARE  NO  MONOPOLIES  NOW — THE 
CONSUMER   MUST   REIGN 

Nor  win  there  be  any  shortage  of  Incentive. 
If  the  consumer  does  not  like  a  product  or  a 
service  which  happens  to  be  a  monopoly  he 
will  find  those  responsible  far  more  sensitive 
to  criticism  and  more  anxious  to  meet  legiti- 
mate complaints  than  a  crowd  of  struggling 
competitors,  none  of  whom  holds  himseli  per- 
sonally responsible  for  what  is  happening. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  product  or  service 
is  subject  to  direct  competition,  as  It  u=ua:iy 
will  be,  the  consumer  will  be  free  to  transfer 
his  custom  elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  compe- 
tition between  different  products  and  serv- 
ices Is  already  so  complex  that  to  talk  of  mo- 
nopolies is  an  anachronism.  Slackness  cr  lack 
of  enterprise  in  any  activity  will  soon  result 
in  the  transference  of  demand  to  quarters 
which  might  never  have  been  expected  to 
prove  competitive;  an  unsatisfactory  hotel 
service  will  lose  Its  customers  not  only  to 
hotels  abroad,  but  to  shipping  through  the 
cruise,  and  to  the  caravan  or  camp;  dear  or 
indifferent  beer  may  permanently  reduce  the 
habit  of  beer  drinking  and  transfer  purchas- 
ing power  to  the  cinema  or  dance  hall;  high- 
cost  railway  transport  is  menaced  by  road, 
air,  and  water  competition;  everywhere  the 
reaction  of  one  development  on  another  is 
ample  to  discourage  apathy.  Apathy,  in  fact. 
Is  more  likely  to  set  in  where  unrestricted 
competition  robs  an  Industry  of  the  fruits  of 
hard  work  and  enterprise  by  leaving  it  at  the 
mercy  of  preventable  dislocations  outside  its 
sphere,  or  where  the  essential  capital  of  an 
Industry  Is  confiscated  through  taxation  and 
spent  by  the  Nation  as  current  Income  as  a 
result  of  unsound  financial  policy.  The  sus- 
picion that  the  consumer  In  the  planned 
economy  will  be  too  much  regimented  is  un- 
founded: the  mere  existence  of  plenty,  which 
Is  the  basis  for  planning,  makes  It  inevitable 
that  the  planned  economy  shall  take  its 
orders  from  the  consumer  and  not  vice  versa. 

Planning  within  the  factory  has  made  the 
reputation  of  firms  which  have  t>eccme  fa- 
mous for  the  value  which  they  give  the  con- 
sumer. Planning  by  industries  as  a  whole  will 
enable  the  consumer  to  reap  even  greater  ad- 
vantages through  the  further  elimination  of 
waste.  Those  who  never  tire  of  asserting  that 
every  planning  scheme  Is  a  plot  against  the 
consumer  ought  not  to  be  left  unanswered. 

PLANNING  CAN   KILL  DRUDGERY 

There  is  one  more  aspect  from  which  tlie 
Impact  of  planned  economy  on  the  Individual 
needs  to  be  considered,  and  that  Is  its  effect 
upon  him  as  a  citizen.  Even  if  planning  is 
compatible  with  freedom  in  enterprise  and 
with  the  better  satisfaction  of  the  consum- 
er's wants.  It  may  still  be  argued,  and  ha.s 
already  been  argued,  that  it  will  Involve  a 
more  mechanical  and  less  rich  type  of  civili- 
zation. There  are  always  people  who  regard 
any  Invention  and  any  organization  as  a 
plot  for  enslaving  mankind,  but  they  are 
fighting  for  a  lost  cause.  We  have  already 
chosen  irrevocably  for  the  world  to  embark 
on  the  experiment  of  a  mechanized  civilira- 
tlon  based  on  power  instead  of  on  human 
labor.  The  better  we  can  organize  such  a 
civilization  the  more  opportunity  it  will 
afford  for  escape  from  the  element  of  drudg- 
ery in  making  a  living  which  has  up  till  now 
bulked  large  In  the  lives  of  the  majority  of 
men.  At  this  stage  In  the  depression  the 
most  hardened  pralser  of  times  past  can 
hardly  look  with  complacency  on  the  fruits 
of  the  traditional  system. 

ENGLAND   MUST  PLAN    FOR   LIBERTY 

There  is  all  the  same  a  special  problem 
for  England  in  the  creation  of  a  planned  com- 
munity which  shall  not  only  preserve  but 
greatly  extend  the  liberty  which  has  been 
won  during  himdreds  of  years  of  struggle. 
For  us  it  will  not  be  good  enough  to  adopt  a 
plan,  however  successful,  which  shares  the 
narrowing    tendencies   observable    In   many 


contemporary  efforts  to  achieve  order.  Our 
plan  must  be  an  Instrument  for  enabling 
people  to  obtain  more  leisure  and  to  use  It 
as  they  please,  and  in  their  working  time  to 
meet  fewer  frustrations  and  less  drudgery 
than  they  now  have  to  suffer.  Let  those  who 
are  genuinely  concerned  over  the  outlook 
for  liberty  set  to  work  thinking  and  dis- 
cussing hnw  planning  can  be  made  the  ve- 
hicle in.stead  of  the  enemy  of  liberty,  for 
planning  is  inevitable,  and  it  Is  a  special 
responsibility  of  Great  Britain  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world  of  a  plan  which  will 
bruncJeu  the  lives  of  those  who  participate 
in  it. 

Notes 

what  london  makes 

Planning  depends  on  knowledge,  and  it  Is 
difficult  to  find  many  industries  or  activities 
rf  which  wo  can  yet  say  that  the  material 
for  any  permanent  plan  exists.  That,  of 
course,  is  no  excuse  for  inaction,  but  it  means 
that  everything  now  undertaken  must  be 
transitional  and  subject  to  readjustment  in 
the  light  of  further  experience.  At  the  same 
time,  all  who  are  engaged  In  recording  or 
analyzing  the  behavior  of  the  social  and 
economic  machine  should  redouble  their  ef- 
forts m  the  knowledge  that  the  need  and 
appetite  for  their  findings  among  political 
and  business  executives  is  greater  than  ever 
before. 

Ill  fact,  bad  as  our  present  Information 
is  it  IS  a  great  deal  better  than  anything 
available  10  or  20  years  ago.  Great  Britain 
has  still  no  clearing  house  of  information, 
no  statistical  authority,  nor  even  a  handbook 
comparable  to  the  American  Recent  Social 
Trends,  which  was  reviewed  in  the  sixth  issue 
of  Planning  We  have,  all  the  same,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  indices  and  partial  or  local 
su'veys  which  supply  us  with  vivid  and  sug- 
gestive, though  often  tantalizing,  glimpses  of 
what  is  taking  place. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  two  excellent 
examples  of  partial  surveys  have  dealt  with 
Industries  in  the  London  area.  The  larger 
o'  the.se  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the  great  New 
Survey  of  London  Life  and  Labour  entitled 
"London  Industries  II'  (P.  S.  King  &  Son, 
173  6d  ) :  the  second  Is  a  tree-lance  effort 
by  Dr  Doiij;las  H  Smith  called  The  Industries 
of  Greater  Lcjndon  (P.  S.  King  &  Son.  10s.). 
Botli  tiipse  volumes  are  full  of  up-to-date 
information  ably  presented,  and  both  throw 
light  on  some  of  the  live  problems  which 
confront  the  planner.  There  never  has  been, 
and  we  may  hope  there  never  will  be  again 
in  Europe  a  ma.ss  of  swarming  population 
and  unplanned  development  comparable  to 
that  which  can  now  be  seen  on  a  fine  still 
d.iy  frnm  an  airplane  three  or  four  thcusand 
feet  above  St  Paul's.  This  mass,  which  is 
still  growing  every  day.  has  overflowed  all  the 
boundaries  which  have  been  set  to  it;  the^ 
late  Victorian  County  of  London  appears  as 
a  .'mall  island  in  the  London  passenger 
transport  area  \\j*iich  represents  the  metro- 
politan district  of  1933.  and  even  Greater 
London  of  the  metroplitan  police  Is  obso- 
lete. Neither  the  New  Survey  nor  Dr.  Smith 
are  aole  to  cope  with  the  entire  Wen.  The 
New  Survey  area  does  not  extend  to  Dagen- 
ham  ill  the  east,  Croyden  in  the  south.  Ealing 
in  the  west,  or  Enfield  in  the  north,  so  that 
it  only  covfrs  the  central  London  of  1933. 
Dr  Smith  begins  almost  where  the  New  Sur- 
vey stops,  and  eocs  out  as  far  as  Hertford, 
Watford,  and  Slough,  but  he  has  found  it 
necessf^ry  to  limit  himself  to  a  single  quad- 
rant of  the  area — the  northwest  quadrant 
between  Thames  and  Lea.  The  New  Survey 
has  the  great  advantage  of  constantly  being 
able  to  make  comparisons  with  nineteenth- 
century  conditions  through  the  pioneer  work 
of  Charles  Booth. 

A  static  account  could  not  show,  as  this 
work  does,  the  living  forces  which  are  oper- 
ating. One  of  these  Is  the  shift  of  emphrsis 
from    production    to    distribution.      In    ihe 
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scope  of  thi^  particular  volume  productive 
ind;<stries  liave  increased  their  personnel  by 
a'oou-.  11  percent  during  the  past  10  years, 
while  distribution  and  personal  services  have 
inciea.-,cd  by  nearly  50  percent.  Although 
half  a  dozen  rcta.l  undertakijigs  have  more 
tiian  2,000  insured  employees,  the  great  ma- 
jority are  small  units.  Mechanization  has 
had  the  efTcct  cf  increasing  the  proportion  of 
females  to  males,  and  in  many  cases  of  re- 
ducing the  average  age  of  employees.  The 
food,  drink,  and  tobacco  industries  which  are 
strong  in  Lordin  are  highly  mechanized,  but 
the  Survey  constantly  has  to  draw  attention 
to  th^  survival  cjl  the  ancient  manual  meth- 
ods Mde  by  .<ici!:'  with  the  power-driven  ma- 
chine. Particularly  m  the  retail  trade  the 
small  man  shows  considerable  tenacltv.  It 
was  recently  found  that  "in  a  typical  Broad- 
way in  the  subur'os.  •  •  •  cut  of  a  total 
of  1R7  bhcp.*-  1,K)  were  independent  traders' 
prcin.-f:  .  44  belonged  to  multiple  comcaiiies. 
11  were  local  dcparLmentai  stores  of  oiic  type 
cr  another,  and  2  were  cooperative  stores. 
This  gives  70  percent  small  shops  and  30  per- 
cent  nmllipie  concerns  or  stores." 

The  Survey  gaes  a  sketch  of  the  small  re- 
tailor, which  is  all  the  better  on  account  of 
the  neat  irony  with  which  it  is  done.  It  re- 
marks on  the  fact  that  the  independent  re- 
tailer alway.s  re.^ard.s  himself  as  being  on  the 
point  of  being  crushed  out  of  existence,  but 
never  actually  surcumbs.  and  analyzes  very 
acutely  the  catist.-  of  hi.<  embarrassments  and 
of  hi.~  survival  :n  spite  of  them.  Dr.  Smith 
shows  reason  to  believe  that  the  increase  of 
factone.-  and  of  workers  in  Greater  London 
is  only  to  an  in.signif.can.t  extent  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  parts  of  England.  It  is  pre- 
dominantly an  increase  of  light  industries 
catering  for  the  home  market  such  as  have 
always  centered  on  London.  What  makes 
Iheni  ctnispicucus  now  Is  that  they  continue 
e.xpar.din^  when  heavy  cr  export  industries 
are  often  stationary  or  actually  shnnklng, 
His  analy.sis  shows  that  of  firms  now  manu- 
factUMiig  in  the  area  covered.  243  have  mi- 
grated oiitwaid  from  Lruidon.  20  from  the 
United  Statf.'-  of  Anieiica.  and  27  from  the 
Provincea.  v.hile  82  have  grown  up  gradually 
on  the  spot,  ai:d  232  arc  new  companies 
started  during  the  past  decade.  Of  the  27 
immigrants  from  the  rr(;vinces.  only  14  cr;me 
frcm  the  Midlands  or  the  North,  cojitrary  to 
a  wic:espread  belief. 

Out  of  a  total  of  135.000  workeis  in  the 
northwest  outer  metropolitan  area  factories, 
about  eighty  to  ninety  thotisands  are  engaged 
in  the  7  groups  o!  manufacturing  cars  and 
accessories,  chemical^,  electrical  c-quipment, 
foofistUiTs.  n.usitiil  ui'^truments,  stationery, 
and  cuuce  rcc]Uisites.  and  furnituie  All 
these  aie  incivistriss  in  which  London  has  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  British  total, 
and  a!!  are  directly  linked  with  the  Lcndcn 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  for  shirts  and 
collais.  hosiery,  boots  and  shoes,  stoves  and 
pottery,  leather  glass,  and  rubber  goods,  and 
other  imported  cttcgories,  the  provinces  have 
in  general  practically  a  monopoly. 

The  .separate  treatment  of  the  various  in- 
du-strial  distiicis  iliows  s.gnificant  compari- 
sons to  be  made  bet  wet  n  the  industries  of, 
£ay.  Slouph.  Wclwyn.  Southall,  and  Park 
Royal.  That  most  of  the  recent  sporadic 
growth  of  factoiR-s  could  easily  have  been 
guided  by  deliberate  planning  Into  a  more 
orderly  form  i.s  clear  from  the  eagerness 
with  which  firms  have  settled  where  any 
definite  nucleus  has  been  provided  for  them 
in  advance.  a;>  at  Wembley  Exhibition.  V/el- 
wyn  Garden  City,  the  new  arterial  road 
fringes,  and  the  wartime  munition  factory 
sites  of  Slough  Tr.idmg  E-tate,  the  Hyde  near 
Hendon.  and  P.nrk  Royal.  In  the  last  case 
there  are  two  such  sites  and  a  bypass;  even 
in  the  present  depression  the  130  Park  Royal 
factories  employ  eighteen  to  nineteen  thou-  j 
sand  workers,  and  Di .  Smith  considers  that 
thi;  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  largest   | 


single   center   of   Industrial   activity   In   the 
southeast  of  England. 

Such  surveys  are  invaluable;  they  pave  the 
way  for  action. 

BLnLDING  IN  THE  DARK 

One  of  the  more  depressing  chnracteristies 
of  an  unplanned  world  is  that  no  one  starts 
thinking  about  some  of  the  most  obvious  and 
fundamental    problems    until    action    upon 
them     is     seriously     overdue.     Then     many 
months  have  to  be  spent  in  factual  Investi- 
gation and  thought  which  could  and  should 
have  been  done  years  earlier,  or  the  Job  has 
to  be^undertaken  in  ignorance  of  its  essential 
bearings.     No     more     conspicuous     instance 
could  be  found  than  the  housing  problem. 
Interest  rates  have  fallen,  public  opinion  has 
been  roused,  pesters  have  been  splashed  over 
hundreds  of  hoardings,  a  departmental  com- 
mittee  has   reported,   building   societies   are 
thirsting  for  new  fields  to  conquer,  and  local 
authorities    all    over   the   country    are    being 
pressed  to  produce  schemes.     In  view  of  all 
this  activity  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  no 
survey  has  been  attempted  of  minimum  re- 
quirements as   regards  number   and   size  of 
rooms,    amenities,   etc.,   of   the   poorest   paid 
workers;  of  the  amount  of  land  available  at 
various  prices  per  acre;   of  the  average  and 
extreme  sizes  of  holdings  in  urban  and  rural 
land:  of  the  comparative  all-in  cost  of  every 
practical  type  of  housing  at  different  rates 
of  interest:  of  the  past  effects  of  the  various 
subsidies  on  the  State,  the  municipalities,  the 
tenant,   and    the   building   industry;    of    the 
effect  of  maintaining  local  services  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  a  house  tax  called  rates;  of  the 
incidence  of  the  various  items  in  the  final 
cost  of  a  house  and  how  far  possible  savings 
In  each  of  them  would  reduce  economic  rent; 
of  the  possibility  of  reducing  labor  costs  with- 
out reducing  wage  rates:  of  the  effects  of  lack 
of  coordination  in  the  building  materials  in- 
dustries, and  of  many  other  points  which  are 
equally  relevant  to  the  formulation  of  sound 
policy.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  had  this  neces- 
sary work  been  laced  a  dozen  years  ago  an 
immen.se  waste  of  money,  of  amenities,  and 
of  potential  economic  values  could  have  been 
avoided.     The  P.  E.  P.  group  which  is  work- 
ing on  this  subject  is  fortunate  enough   to 
have  the  active  help  of  several  of  the  younger 
architects  who  are  currently  engaged  in  hous- 
ing construction,  and  of  experts  in  the  legal, 
technical,  industrial,  commercial,  and  hotise 
property  management  a!5pects  of  the  problem. 
It  has  access  to  a  certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion not  publicly  available,  yet  It  finds  itself 
seriously  handicapped  by  ignorance  of  essen- 
tial   fact.s.     Any   readers   of   the   broadsheet 
who  may  be  able  to  contribute  any  useful 
material  from  their  own  experience  relaiing 
to  this  subject  are  invited  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  secretary  of  P.  E.  P.  at  once. 

AGP.ICULTURE THE   AMERICAN    EFFORT 

A  lot  is  heard  at  present  about  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  endeavoring  to  put  into 
force.  Much  less  appears  to  be  known  In 
England  about  the  parallel  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  although  this  experiment  is  of 
particular  significance  in  view  of  our  own 
Agricultural  Marketing  Acts,  1931  and  1933, 
and  of  the  Russian  collectivization  campaign, 
which  between  them  are  helping  to  change 
the  face  of  the  world's  agriculture. 

It  is  Interesting  to  observe  that  the  Amer- 
icans, who  are  generally  supposed  to  be  ruth- 
less Innovators,  have  adopted  an  ad  hoc 
scheme  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis,  with 
definite  provision  for  its  abandonment  when 
the  emergency  ends.  The  British,  who  are 
reputed  to  bs  shy  of  whole-hearted  recon- 
struction, have  frankly  recognized  that  what 
is  being  done  amounts  to  the  permanent 
overthrow  of  the  traditional  system. 

The  United  States  Act,  whose  results  are 
now  becoming  apparent.  Is  officially  described 
as    'An  act  to  relieve  the  existing  national 


economic  emergency  by  Increasing  agricul- 
tural purchasing  power,  to  raise  revenue  for 
extraordinary   expenses    incurred   by    reascu 
of  such  eraegeucy,  to  provide  emergency  re- 
;    lief  with  respect  to  agricultural  Indebtedness, 
j    to  provide  for  the  orderly  liquidation  of  Joint- 
stock  land  banks,  and  for  other  purposes." 
As  we  have  received  a  number  of  requests 
.    that  we  should  reproduce  in  the  broadsheet 
'   extracts  from  Important  documents  not  cur- 
rently available,  we  quote  in  full  the  declara- 
tion of  emergency  and  declaration  of  policy 
which  define  what  the  act  is  Intended  to  do': 
"Be  U  enacted,  etc. 

"TITLE    I — AGRICULTURAL    ADJUSTMENT 

"Declaration  of  emergency 
'Tliat  the  present  acute  economic  emer- 
gency being  In  part  the  consequence  of  a 
seveie  and  increasing  disparity  between  the 
prices  of  agricultural  and  other  commodities, 
which  disparity  has  largely  destroyed  the 
purchasing  power  of  farmers  for  Industrial 
products,  has  broken  down  the  orderly  ex- 
change of  commodities,  and  has  seriously 
Impaired  the  agricultural  assets  supporting 
the  national  credit  structure,  it  Is  hereby  de- 
clared that  these  conditions  In  the  basic  in- 
dustry of  agriculture  have  affected  transac- 
tions in  agricultural  commodities  with  a 
national  public  interest,  have  burdened  and 
obstructed  the  normal  currents  of  commerce 
in  such  commodities,  and  render  imperative 
the  immediate  enactment  of  title  I  of  this 
act. 

"DeclaTOtion  of  policy 

"Sec  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
icy  of  Congress: 

"(1)  To  establish  and  maintain  such  bal- 
ance between  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities,  and  such 
marketing  conditions  therefor,  as  will  rees- 
tablish prices  to  farmers  at  a  level  that  will 
give  agricultural  commodities  a  purchasing 
power  with  respect  to  articles  that  farmers 
buy.  equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of 
ag.icultural  commodities  In  the  base  period. 
The  base  period  In  the  case  of  all  agricultural 
commodities  except  tobacco  shall  be  the  pre- 
war period,  August  1909-July  1914.  In  the 
ca&e  of  tobacco,  the  base  period  shall  be  the 
post-war  period.  August  1819-July  1929. 

"(2)  To  approach  such  equality  of  pur- 
chasing power  by  gradual  correction  of  the 
present  inequalities  therein  at  as  rapid  a 
rate  as  Is  deemed  feasible  in  view  of  the  cur- 
rent consumptive  demand  in  domestic  and 
foreign  markets. 

"(3)  To  protect  the  consumers'  Interest  by 
readju  ,ting  farm  production  at  such  level 
as  will  not  increase  the  percentage  of  the 
consumers'  retail  expenditures  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  products  derived  there- 
from, which  is  returned  to  the  farmer,  above 
the  percentage  which  was  returned  to  the 
farmer  in  the  prewar  period,  August  1909- 
July  1914." 

The  United  States,  being  mainly  self-sup- 
porting, are  not  so  strongly  deterred  as  the 
Vnlted  Kingdom  from  taking  steps  likely 
almost  overnight.  Scientific  foreet  methods 
have  replaced  the  old  order  of  things.  Fires 
that  were  purposely  set  each  year  have  been 
fewer  r.nd  fewer. 

HOW  IT  HAS  CHANCED  THE  LANDSCAPE 

"Good  telephone  lines  have  been  con- 
structed, roads  and  trails  now  penetrate  the 
innermost  parts  of  the  forest  and  are  care- 
fully maintained.  Nurseries  have  been  de- 
veloped so  that  the  native  trees  might  once 
more  take  their  place  in  the  forest  compo- 
sition. Bridges  have  been  built,  dams  con- 
structed, the  State  parks  have  been  fenced, 
thousands  of  acres  have  had  silviculture  treat- 
ment, and  the  fire  hazards  have  been  re- 
moved. Throughout  the  entire  forested  area 
steel  fire  towers  have  been  erected.  Every- 
thing has  been  done  to  develop  the  forest 
and  to  get  it  back  to  its  original  stage." 
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Wl   SHOULD   UtARN    FROM    THE    WTW    DZAI. 

It  Will  be  observed  that  In  this  article  UtUo 
reference  has  been  naade  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  one  of  the  most  significant 
of  all  the  enterprises  xmdertaken  by  the  New 
Deal.  The  reason  for  this  omission  is  that 
the  T.  V.  A.  raises  a  niunber  of  issues  of 
special  importance  for  Great  Britain  which 
we  hope  to  discuss  more  fully  In  a  later 
broadsheet.  Here  we  may  conclude  by  sug- 
gesting that,  while  particular  aspects  of  the 
American  New  Deal  are  open  to  every  type  of 
criticism,  the  New  Deal  In  America  has  made 
a  great  contribution  toward  bringing  to  light 
and  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  con- 
temporary world.  We  In  Great  Britain  may 
doubt  how  far  it  would  be  wise  to  apply  New 
Deal  pclictes  in  detail  In  this  country,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  constnic- 
tive  adventurous  spirit  which  is  being  fos- 
tered in  America  through  bold  leadership  is 
equally  needed  on  this  side. 

(Prom  Planning.  London.  England,  of  July 
2.   19351 

Is  THZ  New  Deal  Ptntshed? 

On  May  27.  nearly  2  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  gave  a  decision 
which  wrecked  at  a  single  blow  the  entire 
structtu-e  of  the  Jfatlonal  Recovery  Admin- 
istration and  the  hundreds  of  codes  set  In 
operation  under  Its  rules.  The  test  case 
was  Insignificant  In  relation  to  the  issues 
involved;  in  fact.  It  had  been  christened  the 
"sick  chicken  case"  because  It  hung  on  the 
appeal  of  the  Schechter  Poultry  Corporation 
from  their  conviction  for  violating  the  poul- 
try Industry  code  by  Infringing  Ita  labor  pro- 
visions and  by  various  unfair  practices  which 
Included  killing  and  selling  poultry  unfit  for 
human  consumpton. 

On  this  small  Issue  the  N.  R.  A.  crashed. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  Congress  was 
constitutionally  unjustified  In  delegating 
legislative  power  to  private  individuals,  or 
In  delegating  that  power  even  to  the  Presi- 
dent without  laying  down  more  definitely  the 
principles  which  It  should  follow  and  the 
circumstances  In  which  it  should  be  used. 
Further,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  legislate  about 
wages,  hours,  prices,  production,  or  other 
practices  of  Industry  except  insofar  as  these 
practices  directly  affect  Interstate  commerce. 
At  the  same  time  the  Court  declared  in- 
valid the  Farm  Mortgage  Moratorltim  Act 
and  a  number  of  important  Federal  agencies, 
including  the  National  Reeources  Board, 
which  had  been  tackling  the  problem  created 
by  generations  of  reckless  exploitation  and 
neglect  of  the  basic  wealth  of  the  United 
States. 

ATTES  THZ  StJPEEMZ  COtTRT  DECISION — BLOCKIMG 
rXJTUHE  ADJUSTMENT 

There  was  joy  among  supporters  of  the  old 
regime  and  consternation  among  businessmen 
and  labor  leaders  who  had  been  trying  to  work 
the  codes,  and  who  at  least  thought  them 
better  than  anarchy.  Both  sides  were  in- 
clined to  say  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
that  the  New  Deal  had  been  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly destroyed.  This.  It  Is  already  clear, 
was  an  exaggeration.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Recovery  Act  would  in  any  case  have  expired 
within  a  fortnight,  and  there  was  no  prospect 
whatever  of  Its  being  reenacted  in  its  original 
form.  The  act  had  been  from  the  outset  an 
experiment  for  a  brief  and  limited  period — 
namely,  2  years.  It  had  served  its  purpose, 
and  as  the  flrst-rate  surrey  by  the  Brookings 
Institution  (on  which  we  have  largely  relied 
in  this  broadsheet)  shows,  beyond  all  poasl- 
blllty  of  dispute,  the  results  have  been  largely 
negative.  No  reasonable  person  would  have 
wished  to  renew  the  N.  R.  A.  as  it  stood,  except 
perhaps  for  fear  lest  worse  befall.  So  far  as 
despatching  the  N.  B.  A.  went,  the  Supreme 


Court  deserved  gratitude,  not  least  from  those 
who  were  committed  to  trying  to  continue  the 
experiment.  The  resulting  uncertainty  was 
no  doubt  troublesome,  but  the  uncertainty 
existed  anyhow,  because  the  act  was  on  the 
poiDt  of  expiry  without  anything  having  been 
arranged  to  take  its  place.  Where  the  Court 
wrought  havoc  was  not  in  terminating  the 
operation  of  the  Recovery  Act,  which  had  out- 
stayed its  welcome  and  outlived  its  usefulness, 
but  in  blocking  its  recasting  in  any  more 
effective  form,  and  In  laying  down  constitu- 
tional principles  which  forbade  for  the  future 
any  approach  to  social  security  or  to  public 
supervision  of  economic  activities  of  any  kind. 
All  the  same,  the  New  Deal  is  much  too 
big  to  be  killed  by  any  court,  however  abso- 
lute its  decrees.  The  N.  R.  A.  formed  a 
stop-gap  compromise  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  basis  for  anything  better.  Any  at- 
tempt at  a  new  structure  could  only  be 
begun  with  a  certain  amount  of  agreement, 
and  as  agreement  could  not  be  obtained  for 
sound  and  well-digested  policies,  it  had  to 
be  obtained  for  unsound  and  undigested  poli- 
cies or  not  at  all.  Disappointment  inevitably 
followed,  but  there  are  worse  things  than 
disappointment,  and  undoubtedly  the  N.  R.  A. 
has  helped,  in  spite  of  all  its  shortcomings, 
to  educate  opinion  and  to  build  up  a  nucleus 
of  experience  and  of  seasoned  personnel 
which  remain  as  national  assets  in  spite  of 
the  Schechter  decision. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT  WHILE   TOU   WAPT 

Administratively  the  scheme  was  unwork- 
able. However  desirable  self-government  for 
industry  may  be  as  an  objective,  to  try  to 
create  it  in  a  period  of  a  few  months,  without 
the  necessary  Information,  resources,  person- 
nel, or  experience  for  its  proper  operation, 
is  asking  for  trouble.  It  Is  significant  that 
the  codes  which  functioned  best  were  those 
which  had  as  foundations  careful  survey 
work  done,  information  and  statistics  gath- 
ered, and  Institutions  built  up  before  N.  R.  A. 
was  thought  of. 

REDISTRIBUTION  HAD  TO  BE  FACED 

Economically  also  the  attempt  to  expand 
employment  and  to  step  up  purchasing  power 
vlth  a  jerk  by  abruptly  and  arbitrarily  alter- 
ing hours  of  labor,  wage  rates,  and  prices 
simultaneously  was  a  crude  and  unsatisfac- 
tory exp>eriment.  Purchasing  power  could 
not  be  increased  in  that  way.  nor  did  the 
method  help  appreciably  toward  restoring 
equilibrium.  The  issue  of  redistributing  the 
wealth  and  income  of  the  United  States  had 
to  be  more  directly  faced,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  American  Nation  will 
be  able  to  Improve  on  the  method  adopted  in 
this  country  of  promoting  redistribution  by 
steeply  graduated  taxation  and  by  a  wide 
range  of  social  services.  In  fact.  President 
Roosevelt,  in  a  recent  message  to  Congress, 
has  asked  for  sharply  graduated  income  and 
Inheritance  taxes  which,  although  an  innova- 
tion in  the  United  States,  do  not  compare 
in  thoroughness  with  those  already  in  force 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

WHAT  SORT  OF  AMERICA  NEXT? 

The  alarums  and  excursions  of  the  past  2 
years  may  look  serious  at  the  time,  but  they 
are  negligible  in  proportion  to  the  issues 
raised  by  the  New  Deal  and  in  relation  to  the 
time  that  will  be  needed  for  working  these 
issues  out.  Twelve  years  ago  Lord  Birken- 
head said  to  American  lawyers:  "The  deci- 
sion is  premature  whether  you,  and  those 
who  agree  with  you,  have  been  right  in  try- 
ing to  control  the  free  will  of  a  free  people 
by  Judicial  authority,  or  whether  we  have 
been  right  in  trusting  the  free  will  and  a  free 
people  to  work  out  their  own  salvation."  It 
may  well  prove'  that  the  readjustment  of  the 
United  States  to  modem  conditions  will  only 
be  possible  after  transforming  out  of  all  rec- 
ognition the  first  American  Constitution 
which  has  stood  (or  the  past  century  and  a 


half.  Yet  even  the  question  of  keeping  or 
scrapping  the  Constitution  ifi  subsidiary  to 
the  main  issue,  which  is  what  type  of  so- 
ciety the  new  Amecica  is  going  to  adopt. 
Negatively  the  New  Deal  has  already  answered 
this  question.  It  is  never  again  going  to  be 
the  type  of  society  which  looked  so  flourish- 
ing and  immuikble  as  recently  as  1929.  For 
a  more  positive  answer  we  must  still  wait. 
Whatever  the  outcome  the  whole  world  gains 
by  the  fact  that  men  have  emerged  In  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  America  who  know 
v.hat  social  re.'^ponsibility  means  and  who  are 
not  afraid  to  experiment  boldly  and  vigor- 
ously in  attempting  to  find  permanent  ex- 
pression for  it  in  the  new  structure  which 
they  are  beginning  to  build. 

The  Amkric^n  New  Deal 
inqutst  on  the  new  deal attitudes   from 

THE    PAST 

Probably  it  is  still  too  early  even  to  begin 
to  assess  the  results  of  the  New  Deal.  In 
any  eveni  an  outline  of  some  of  the  main 
Issues  is  both  possible  and  necessary.  The 
New  Deal  sprang  spontaneously  from  Amer- 
ican post-war  conditions.  The  immigration 
which  had  constantly  been  bringing  in  a 
fresh  bottom  story  for  American  society  sud- 
denly ceased.  The  physical  frontier  which 
generations  of  Americans  had  delighted  In 
pushing  back  could  be  pvished  back  no 
farther.  The  hectic  exploitation  of  national 
resource;,  in  coal,  in  minerals,  in  oil.  in  tim- 
ber, and  In  soil  had  reached  a  pitch  where 
retaliation  from  Nature  was  bound  to  make 
itself  felt.  The  expansion  of  power  equip- 
ment, the  scale  of  business  undertakings, 
the  credit  structure,  urban  development,  and 
many  other  sections  of  American  life  had 
reached  proportions  v.'hich  were  conspicu- 
ously beyond  the  mental  and  moral  capacity 
of  many  of  those  nominally  in  control  of 
them.  Easy  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
automatic  Increases  in  population  and  mar- 
kets encouraged  materialism  and  the  worship 
of  bigness  for  its  own  sake.  There  was  a 
persistence  of  attitudes  carried  over  from 
smaller  and  more  primitive  communities  in 
which  alone  they  could  be  indulged  without 
disaster  Well-known  instances  of  such  at- 
titudes were  the  intolerance  of  internation- 
alism, the  refusal  to  accept  the  Implications 
of  having  become  a  creditor  nation,  the  re- 
liance 01  a  rioid  constitution  and  on  consti- 
tutional amendment  for  the  curbing  of  hu- 
man demands  (as  in  the  case  of  prohibition). 
and  the  stubborn  individualism  which 
showed  itself  In  industry  through  refusal  of 
social  responsibilities  and  In  social  life 
throueih  open  lawlessness.  Lack  of  effective 
criticism,  lack  of  leadership,  and  lack  of 
political  education  left  the  United  States 
at  the  mercy  of  the  currents  of  the  moment. 
There  were  many  sober  and  constructive 
minds  at  work,  but  in  the  twenties  they 
could  get  no  real  hearing. 

By  March  1933  when  President  Roosevelt 
was  inaugurated.  4  years  of  disillusionment 
with  previously  accepted  leaders  and  patterns 
of  thought,  of  savage  ciedit  deflation,  of 
chronic  and  widespread  unemployment,  of 
bankruptcies  and  foreclosures,  of  plunging 
prices  and  soaring  debt  burdens  had  produced 
an  extremely  powerful  but  exceedingly  vague 
demand  for  relief,  recovery,  ftnd  reform. 

RELIEF,    RECOVERT,    AND    T-ETORM 

It  was  this  demand  which  the  Roosevelt 
New  Deal  set  out  to  satisfy.  Relief  was  held 
to  be  urgent  and  to  justify  many  sweeping 
emergency  measures,  but  relief  by  itself  was 
not  nearly  enough.  Recovery  was  essential 
in  order  to  check  the  spread  of  panic  and  the 
further  disintegration  of  the  economic  and 
social  structure  of  the  United  States,  but  re- 
coven,'  even  accompanied  by  relief  would  not 
have  been  acceptable  without  some  attempt 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  a  cf  tns- 
trophe.    This  attempt  implied  reform.    The 
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three  ta.sks  of  relief,  recovery  and  reform 
were  all  urgent  and  were  all  emphasized  In 
varying  degrees  by  different  groups.  Each  In 
Itself  was  colossal  and  the  difficulty  of  push- 
ing through  all  three  together  was  Increased 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  to  a  substantial 
extent  incompatible  with  one  another. 

The  first  and  most  important  instrument 
of  relief  was  devaluation.  In  April  1933  the 
gold  standard  was  suspended,  and  a  period 
opened  in  which  the  value  of  the  dollar  was 
deliberately  forced  down  by  one  expedient  af- 
ter another  in  order  to  boost  up  prices,  to  re- 
lieve the  burden  of  debts  end  to  make  pro- 
duction profliable.  Further  measures  for  the 
relief  of  debtors,  including  mortgages,  were 
put  throueh  Congress.  For  labor,  relief  took 
the  form  of  huge  Federal  disbursements  to 
the  unemployed  and  of  a  large-scale  public 
works  policy. 

ALMS    FOR    RFCOVERT 

The  main  agencies  in  the  drive  for  recov- 
ery were  in  industry  the  N.  R.  A.  (National 
Recovery  Administration)  and  in  agriculture 
the  A.  A.  A.  (Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
murstrraion) .  Broadly  these  aimed  at  in- 
crea.sing  workers'  purchasing  p'jwcr  by 
spreading  employn'.ciu  through  .':horter  hour.s 
without  reduction  of  wage  rates  and  at  In- 
crea.«lng  farmers'  purcliasing  power  by  crop 
restriction  designed  to  check  overproduction 
and  to  force  up  commodity  prices,  in  order  to 
re.^tore  something  like  the  predepresslon  rela- 
tion.'-hip  bf'iwccn  prices  of  farm  and  factory 
product- 

To  a  certain  extrnt  effort"^  at  reform  were 
included  in  the  expermients  already  men- 
tioned For  instance,  the  C.  C.  C.  (Civilian 
Conservation  Corps)  as  a  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic-work.«  program  took  up  energetically  the 
neglected  task  of  con.'^ervlng  natural  re- 
source's,  especially   forests. 

AGENCIES    OF    REFORM 

Moic  specific  efforts  at  reform  were  repre- 
sented by  such  legislation  as  the  Securities 
Act.  which  sought  to  check  dishonest  pr;ic- 
tices  in  finance  and  investment,  and  in  such 
newly  created  agencies  as  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  which  set  out  on  a  long-term 
plan  to  show  how  cheap  power  and  trans- 
port could  be  made  tiie  basis  of  a  new  type 
of  rural-urban  civilization.  Througlicut 
there  remained  In  the  background  tlie  great 
issue  of  redistributing  the  wealth  and  in- 
come of  the  United  States,  which  was  widely 
considered  to  have  become  concentrated  In 
far  too  few  hands.  In  di.scussmg  at  slightly 
greater  length  some  of  the  issues  of  tlie  New 
Deal  tiie  enormous  scale  of  the  background 
and  the  complexity  of  the  surrounding  prob- 
lem.s  mtist  constantly  be  borne  in  mind 

The  most  prominent  single  agency  of  the 
New  Deal  has  undoubtedly  been  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  (N.  R.  A).  In 
Planning  No  20  we  attempted  a  survey  of  this 
part  cf  the  New  Deal  as  it  stood  at  the  out- 
set of  February  1934.  but  a  brief  recapitula- 
tion is  necessary.  In  what  follows  we  have 
relied  very  largely  upon  the  admirable  analy- 
sis of  the  N.  R.  A.  recently  carried  out  by  the 
Brookings  Institution.  This  analysis,  whlcn 
has  takru  years  of  sustained  work  to  prepare, 
is  one  of  the  most  impressive  social  and  eco- 
nomic investigations  of  which  we  are  aware, 
and  is  certain  to  prove  of  enduring  value. 
Although  highly  compressed,  it  runs  to  950 
pages,  and  this  gives  some  measure  of  the 
scale  and  complexity  of  its  subject. 

OBJECTS  or  THE  RECOVERY  ACT 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on  June  16, 
1933.  was  put  together  in  a  great  hurry  from 
a  mass  of  undigested  and  often  indigestible 
material.  Unfier  pre  sure  of  the  national 
emergency  a  c^rnpromlse  was  reached  be- 
tween conflicting  inteic-s's  (notably  of  large 
and  small  concerns  and  cf  capital  i.nu  labor) 
au'.t  between  rival  pclnts  of  vuw. 


"There  was  doubtless  substantial  agree- 
ment that  the  lowest  wages  were  to  be  raised, 
that  the  total  wage  bill  was  to  be  Increased, 
and  that  available  work  was  to  be  spread 
among  more  workers.  Beyond  that  each  per- 
son had  his  own  ideas  of  what  should  be 
done." 

One  of  the  most  potent  ideas  liehind  the 
Recovery  Act  was  that  of  the  destructive- 
ness  of  unbridled  competition.  It  was  ar- 
gued that  a  measure  of  economic  planning 
was  iieeded.  and  that  the  state  must  come 
to  the  rescue  by  checking  deflation,  by  ex- 
panding purchasing  power  and  by  spreading 
work  over  a  larger  number  of  workers. 

A  MAGIC  INCANT.J\TICN 

The  net  conferred  on  the  President  extreme- 
ly sweeping  power.-,  withcut  indicating  at  all 
clearly  how  far  and  in  what  direction  they 
were  to  be  used.  Indeed,  so  broad  and  vague 
was  the  act  that  it  might  be  read  as  a  magic 
incantation  for  restoring  confidence.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  declared  upon  signing  it: 

"It  represents  a  supreme  effort  to  str.bilize 
for  all  time  the  many  factors  which  make  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  standards.  It.s  goal  is  the 
assurance  of  a  reasonable  profit  to  industry 
and  living  wages  to  labor." 

Of  the  three  titles  comprising  the  recovery 
act.  the  second,  dealing  with  the  public  works 
and  construction  projects,  and  the  third, 
dealing  with  emergency  relief,  may  be  disre- 
garded in  considering  tlie  N.  R.  A  .  which  arose 
out  of  title  I.  This  title  declared  a  national 
emergency,  and  conferred  upon  the  President 
for  a  maxlnvum  period  of  2  years  extensive 
powers  for  setting  up  new  agencies  and  for 
enlisting  existing  agencies  m  the  woiking  out 
and  administration  of  codes  of  fair  competi- 
tion which  might  be  approved  and  made 
legally  binding  by  the  President  if  he  were 
satisfied: 

CONDITIONS    OF   CODE   APPROVAL 

(a)  That  there  wa.'-  no  inequitable  restric- 
tion upon  membership  of  the  code. 

(b)  That  the  applic.ints  were  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  trades  and  industries  for 
which  they  spoke. 

(c)  Tliat  the  proposed  code  wa^  not  calcu- 
lated to  promote  monopohes  or  to  oppress 
small  enterprises. 

And  (di  that  the  proposed  code  would.  In 
his  judgment,  tend  to  effectuate  the  policy  of 
the  law. 

N.  I.  R.  A.  AN  ENABLING  ME.^SUf.E 

Monopolies  were  prohibited,  but  the  anti- 
trust laws  were  not  to  apply  to  codes.     Power 
was  given  to  impose  protection  for  consumers, 
workers,  and  others.     If  trade  groups  failed  to   ' 
act  the  President  might  prescribe  a  code  for 
an  industry.     Fines  were  laid  down  for  cases 
of    violation    of   cedes.     In    order    to    render    i 
codes  effective,  the  President  was  given  power    j 
to  license  or  limit  imports,  and  for  a  period    ' 
of  1  year  only  to  license  business  undertak-    I 
Ings  where  necessary.     Section  4a  authorized    , 
the  President  to  initiate  or  legalize  volun-   | 
tary  agreements,  and  produced  the  famous 
blanket  code;  for  which  the  blue  eagle  was 
fim  adopted.     The  still  more  famous  section    j 
7a  obliged  all  codes  to  include  provisions  de-    ' 
signed  to  safeguard  labor  standards,  and  to 
uphold  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  by 
employees  through  organizations  of  their  own    ' 
choosing.     The  President  was  given  power  to 
cancel  or  to  modify  any  order  made  under  the    1 
act.     It  was  therefore  an  enabling  measure,    ' 
in    the    first    place    for    the   President,    and 
secondarily  for  Industry.     Nothing  need  be    j 
done  under  It,  but  almost  anything  might  be.    ; 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  working  | 
out  of  a  new  structure  of  industry  under  the 
Recovery  Act  mu«t  at  beat  be  a  long-term  job.  1 
In  July  1933.  therefore.  Mr.  Roosevelt  ap- 
pealed to  employers  voluntarily  to  subscribe  I 
to  the  President's  Reemployment  Agreement,  i 
p-pularly    called    the    blanket    code,    under 


which  some  two  and  a  third  million  tempo- 
rary agreements  to  maintain  wages  and  em- 
ployment were  entered  into,  and  the  working 
conditions  of  som.e  16.000,000  employees  were 
temporarily  controlled.  This  agreement, 
which  v.as  not  enforceable  at  law.  marked  the 
first  phase  before  the  specific  codes  could  l^ 
fo'.mulated  and  appro\ed.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  bu-inessmen  responded  to  the 
President's  call  was  largely  inspired  by  the 
hope  of  getting  around  the  antltmst  laws  and 
of  regaining  a  profitable  position  by  putting 
up  prices. 

SOME  STATISTICS  ABOUT  THE  N.  R.  A. 

By  February  1935,  54G  codes  of  fair  comp.^- 
tition  and  185  supplementary  cedes  had  been 
ni  proved,  covering  industries  with  n  prede- 
presslon labor  force  of  some  22.000001/. 
Amendments  and  modifications  of  codes  had 
been  approved  to  the  number  of  6G5.  Over 
11,000  administrative  orders  had  been  IsoUed 
to  interpret  and  grant  exemption  from  indl» 
\idual  codes,  and  585  code  authorities,  with 
several  thou.-^and  re;^lonal  and  divisional  sub- 
ordinate agencies  and  with  an  aggregate  au- 
thorized budget  of  some  $41.000  000,  had  been 
established.  The  actt'al  .-^taff  of  N.  R  A, 
which  numbered  about  400  In  August  1933. 
had  grown  to  4.500  by  the  beginning  of  :935, 
a;;d  its  monthly  budj;et  then  e:ceeded  a 
million  dollars.  The  full  scope  of  this  colos- 
sal machine  can  be  better  appieciated  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  the 
orders  and  rulings  under  N.  R.  A.  were  sup- 
po.'^ed  to  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law. 
that  they  touched  at  many  points  the  daily 
activities  of  most  businessmen,  and  that  the 
N.  R  A.  machine  carried  on  at  the  same  time  • 
not  only  legislative  and  administrative  func- 
tions but  to  a  large  extent  judicial  functions 
in  which  its  own  administrative  decisions  had 
to  come  under  review. 

GENERAL  JOMNSON  S  TFXHNIQt>E 

Immediately  upon  signing  the  Recovery 
Act  the  President  chose  as  Administrator 
Gci..  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  who  controlled  policy, 
subject  only  to  the  Presidents  decisions, 
until  the  creation  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Board  on  September  27.  1934.  Gen- 
eral Johnson  has  himself  described  the  tech- 
niqu<j  followed  as  'working  in  the  dark. 
•  •  •  We  hammered  Sometimes  we  hit 
the  nail,  sometimes  the  thumb'  Th?  diffl- 
cnlties  encountered  were  so  many  and  so 
huge  that  space  permits  nothing  "bej-ond  a 
brief  mention  of  a  few  of  them. 

BIG  CODES  AND  LITTLE  CODES 

First  it  proved  impossible  to  keep  down 
the  numbers  of  codes  to  the  comparatively 
manageable  handful  originally  contem.plaird. 
The  retail  trade  code,  the  largest  of  all.  cov- 
ered three  and  one-half  million  emploj-ees. 
and  a  third  of  the  employees  under  N.  R.  A. 
were  Included  under  the  first  3  codes  In 
point  of  size.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  employ- 
ees affected  came  under  the  21  large  codes, 
each  covering  a  quarter  of  a  million  workers 
or  more.  At  the  opposite  extreme,  283  codes, 
each  covering  less  than  5.000  employees,  ac- 
counted for  54.7  percent  of  the  codes,  but 
only  for  2.1  percent  of  the  employees.  The 
insignificance  of  some  of  these  codes  was 
staggering.  The  animal  soft-hair  Industry, 
with  only  45  employees,  was  the  extreme  case. 
The  numbers  of  codes  would  have  been  far 
greater  had  not  the  N.  R.  A.  refused  to  nego- 
tiate with  some  4.000  regional  groups  putting 
forward  code  proposals  and  with  an  army  of 
sectional  associations.  For  example,  some  30 
codes  of  fair  competition  were  presented  by 
interests  purporting  to  represent  the  coal- 
mining indu  try.  Eventually  some  560  basic 
codts  emerged,  covering  almost  the  whole  of 
the  American  industry  and  distribution, 
apart  from  certain  public  uii.itks  aiid  an- 
thracite coal  minlrg. 
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WHO  THE  CODE  MAKERS  WERE 

The  difficulty  of  sifting  this  mass  of  pro- 
posals can  be  Imagined.  The  parties  directly 
concerned  were; 

(a)  The  code  committee  representing  the 
applicant  group. 

(b)  The  Industrial  Advisory  Board. 

(c)  The  Labor  Advisory- Board. 

(d)  The  Consumers'  Advisory  Board. 

(e)  The  Research  and  Planning  Division  of 
N.  R.  A. 

(f )  Tlie  Legal  Division  of  N.  R.  A. 

(g)  The  N.  R.  A.  Deputy  Administrator 
responsible  for  dealing  with  the  code  In 
question. 

HOW  THE  CONSUMEE  GOT  LETT  OtTT 

Of  these  parties  the  2  with  the  strongest 
bargaining  power  were  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, who  could  advise  the  President  for 
or  against  approval,  and  the  code  commit- 
tee, who  were  alone  familiar  with  the  indus- 
try, and  could,  moreover,  withdraw  the 
proposed  code  if  they  felt  so  inclined.  The 
labor  representatives  had  also  a  certain 
amount  of  bargaining  power.  The  Industrial 
Advisory  Board  tended  to  become  a  second 
line  of  support  for  tppllcants,  except  where 
diplomacy  was  called  for  between  rival  or 
neighbor  Industries.  The  Consumers'  Ad- 
visory Board  proved  weak  In  bargaining 
power,  partly  because  most  of  the  affected 
parties  regarded  themselves  as  proprietors  or 
workers  first,  and  only  secondarily,  if  It  all.  as 
consumers,  partly  because  it  alone  had  no 
great  organized  pressure  group  behind  It. 
and  partly  because  It  had  to  try  to  cope  with 
far  too  many  difficult  questions  at  once. 
The  difficulty  of  collecting  and  analyzing  the 
necessary  data  for  a  calm  Judgment  and  for 
constructive  amendments  in  the  consumer's 
Interest  can  be  appreciated  from  the  fact 
that  In  one  typical  week  the  Consumers'  Ad- 
visory Board  was  called  upon  to  express 
opinions  on  the  provisions  of  73  separate 
codes.  Including  among  other  subjects,  the 
heavy  forging  industry,  the  powder-puff  In- 
dustry, funeral  service,  chewing-gum  manu- 
facturing, sawmill  machinery,  infants'  and 
children's  wear,  and  outdoor  adrertising. 

SEEVINC   25   MASTERS 

Demarcation  between  different  Industries 
proved  an  Insoluble  problem.  While  the 
great  majority  of  codes  were  horizontal  In 
character,  covering  a  single  stage  of  manu- 
facture or  distribution,  others  were  ver- 
tical, covering  a  single  product,  such  as  pe- 
troleum, through  a  succession  of  stages,  and 
yet  others  were  circular,  covering  all  prod- 
ucts associated  with  a  certain  use — e.  g., 
athletic  goods  or  office  equipment.  Among 
the  numberless  difficulties  arising  from  these 
demarcation  problems  were  multiple  coverage 
of  single  enterprises,  or  conflicting  treatment 
of  Identical  functions.  Different  workers  in 
the  same  shop  might  find  themselves  work- 
ing imder  5  or  6  codes.  A  chemical  manu- 
facturing company  might  be  subject  to  as 
many  as  25  codes,  being  liable  to  help  to 
•upport  IS  code  authorities,  to  operate  20 
sets  of  itiinimxim  wage  rates,  to  introduce  14 
systems  of  cost  accounting,  and  to  market  its 
products  under  25  sets  of  trade-practice  rules. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  strict  provisions  of 
the  trucking  (road  haulage)  code  have 
tended  to  encourage  retailers  to  take  business 
from  trucking  firms  by  operating  their  own 
delivery  transport,  which  comes  under  much 
less  stringent  regulations. 

ORGANIZATION  T10X7BUS  OF  THE  NEW  DEAL 

As  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the 
N.  B.  A.  was  not  foreseen  in  constructing  it, 
the  type  as  well  as  the  scale  of  its  organiza- 
tion proved  Inadequate  and  had  more  than 
once  to  be  changed.  In  Its  early  stages  the 
one-man  control  of  N.  R.  A.  and  the  hurry 
In  which  it  had  to  work  made  any  effective 


and  detached  thought  about  policy  Impos- 
sible. Even  after  the  Individual  Administra- 
tor was  superseded  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Board,  the  representation  of 
interests  on  this  supreme  body  and  the  over- 
burdening of  Its  members  with  outside  duties 
reduced  its  value  a£  an  organ  of  policy  and 
of  Impartial  review.  The  possibilities  of  fric- 
tion arising  from  the  various  emergency 
bodies  created  under  the  New  D?al  have 
proved  Immense.  Decisions  on  wages  cr 
production  might,  and  in  fact  did.  ^psct 
building  programs,  public  works,  agricultural 
programs,  etc.  The  absence  of  a  clearly  de- 
fined policy,  the  frequent  changes  of  pjliry. 
and  the  clashes  between  bodies  with  large 
and  undefined  policy-making  powers  could 
only  lead  to  confusion.  The  shortage  of 
statistical  and  other  data  about  industry  was 
also  a  continual  handicap. 

MACHINTRT   WHICH   DID   NOT   WORK 

The  Brookings  Institution  surv'ey  sums  up 
the  code  situation  in  the  early  part  of  1S35 
as  follows: 

"1.  There  are  codes  for  which  code  authori- 
titfs  cannot  be  organized.  These  ^re  very 
few. 

"2.  There  are  others  which,  though  organ- 
ized, lack  the  money  or  the  will  or  power 
to  perform  their  functions  at  all  adequately. 
These  are  relatively  numerous. 

3.  Full  Implementation  exists  under  very 
few  codes. 

"4.  Most  codes  contain  provisions  incapable 
of  Implementation  or  admlnLstrative  super- 
vision. 

"5.  The  phase  of  preliminary  organization 
and  implementation  occupied  so  long  a  pe- 
riod for  most  code  authorities  that  experience 
in  the  actual  performance  of  administrative 
duties  Is  still  very  limited. 

"6.  The  delays  In  organization  have  made 
subsequent  administraticn  much  more  dif- 
ficult." 

THE  BROOKUJCS  INSTITLTION  SUMMING-UP 

"Code-making  proceeded  on  a  bargaining 
basis  •  •  •.  There  has  been  built  up  a 
vast  network  of  code  authorities  and  sub- 
ordinate authorities  which  constitute  in  ef- 
fect a  unique  extension  of  the  machinery  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  exact  legal 
status  of  these  bodies  is  much  In  doubt." 
(This  has  been  shown  by  the  Schechter  de- 
cision to  be  an  understatement.)  "The 
propriety  of  attempting  to  administer  a  new 
body  of  law  through  agencies  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  private  interests  to 
which  the  law  applies  is  very  question- 
able. •  •  •  Policing  is  lU  financed. 
Factional  disputes  are  common.  The  multi- 
plicity, vagueness  and  multiformity  of  the 
rules  make  it  Impossible  to  apply  them  rea- 
sonably. •  •  •  Individuals  learn  with  dif- 
ficulty what  their  rights  and  obligations  un- 
der the  codes  are.  •  •  •  Competitive 
pressures  lead  to  widening  circles  of  noncom- 
pliance." 

ACTION  VERSUS  AC.MJEMIC   ANALYSIS 

The  survey  of  N.  R.  A.  administration  con- 
cludes: 

"As  a  case  study  in  administrative  law  the 
N.  R.  A.  appears  destined  to  become  a  clas- 
sic. As  a  phenomenon,  it  offers  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  traditional  prejudice  against 
extensive  delegation  of  legislative  power  to 
the  executive  arm  of  Government.  The  ne- 
cessity for  some  degree  of  such  delegation  be- 
ing, however,  admitted,  the  peculiar  warning 
Is  against  following  a  principle  of  action  un- 
limited by  rational  (academic)  analysis  of 
processes,  clear  definition  of  objectives, 
careful  selection  of  procedures,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  appeal  of  experience." 

THE   rLAW   IN   N.  B.   A.  OBJECTIVES 

Whatever  permanent  mark  N.  R.  A.  may 
leave  on  the  American  social  and  economic 


structure,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  un- 
doubtpdly  bring.s  to  a  close  its  palmy  days. 
What  is  to  be  said  of  Its  results?  The  Brook- 
Ing'!  Institution  study,  after  investigating  the 
subject  with  a  thoroughness  and  a  detach- 
ment which  are  beyond  praise,  finds  that  far 
from  assisting  business  recovery  in  the 
Unite;!  St^itcs  the  N.  R.  A.  has  substantially 
ret;>rc'ed  it.  According  to  this  analysis  the 
b<ts*c  N  P..  A  theory  that  purchasing  power 
can  be  increased  by  spreading  v.'ork  and  by 
bolstering  up  xhp.e  rr.tes  was  (a)  economi- 
cally uii-sound.  and  (b)  proved  unworkable 
in  practice,  because  on  the  average  prices 
rose  ahead  cf  wage  rates,  in  spite  of  all  at- 
tempts to  curb  them. 

"There  was  even  at  the  outset  little  rea- 
son to  expect  tlvit  the  result  would  conform 
to  the  preconceived  design.  If  the  program 
represented  planning.  It  was  planning  with- 
out any  adequate  m^-ans  of  execution. 

"With  real  wages  per  hour  averaging  higher 
than  in  1929,  It  Is  obvious  that  the  decline 
in  the  aggregate  real  income  of  labor  was 
generally  attributable  to  unemployment, 
either  partial  or  incomplete,  not  to  low  w'age 
rates  " 

U'iBOR  L'NDER  THE  CODES 

The  codes  stabilized  the  actual  working 
wef>!i  in  industry  and  trade  at  an  average  of 
38  40  hours — perhaps  10  hours  a  week  below 
prcdepression  levels.  The  division  of  work 
among  a  larger  number  of  workers  is  esti- 
mated to  have  led  to  reemployment  of  one 
and  ihree-quarter  million  workers,  but  a  fur- 
ther 10.000.000  remained  unemployed.  While 
different  groups  met  with  varying  fortunes, 
tlie  distribution  of  the  national  income  as  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  has  apparently  been 
little  changed.  The  bargaining  power  of  la- 
bor has,  however,  been  materially  enhanced. 
Only  45  codes  out  of  400  examined  contained 
e.xprr=:.s  pr>.' Virions  for  the  establishment  of 
a  labor  complaints  committee  and  or  an 
industrial  relations  board,  while  the  number 
of  such  committees  and  boards  supposedly 
functioning  at  the  beginning  of  March  1935 
was  only  23,  with  a  coverage  of  some  two  and 
one-half  million  workers.  The  growth' of 
trnde-unionism  was  more  Impressive.  Aver- 
age paid-up  membership  represented  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  grew  from 
2.10C.OOO  in  1933  to  about  3,000,000  by  1935. 
In  June  1933  there  was.  for  example,  not  a 
single  union  affiliated  to  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  the  motor  manufacturing 
Industry:  by  autumn  1934  there  were  104  such 
unions  with  a  membership  of  possibly 
sonco. 

As  an  experiment  In  politics  or  as  an  ex- 
periment In  economics,  N.  R.  A.  may  be  writ- 
ten down  as  a  failure.  We  must  not.  how- 
ever, overlook  the  fact  that  the  situation  in 
America  in  the  first  half  of  1933  was  such 
that  hasty  and  drastic  Intervention  had  both 
been  made  Inevitable  and  doomed  In  advance 
to  frustration  by  the  scale  of  the  social  and 
economic  maladjustments  which  had  been  al- 
lowed to  arise.  No  government  could  have 
failed  to  Intervene  and  no  government  could 
h:.ve  intervened  in  the  circumstances  with 
more  than  limited  success.  If.  as  seems  prob- 
able, sounder  leadership  would  have  produced 
superior  short-run  results,  the  fact  that  lead- 
ership was  forthcoming  of  an  inspiring  type 
and  moved  by  a  high  sense  of  public  spirit  Is 
a  go  in  not  to  be  Ignored. 

OUT  OF  THE  LIMELIGHT 

While  hosts  of  businessmen  and  labor 
leaders  raise  their  voices  loudly  over  every 
move  in  the  N.  R.  A.  episode,  and  while  farm- 
ers and  hnurewives  lose  no  opportunity  of 
saying  what  they  think  of  the  A.  A.  A.  (Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration)  and  its 
policy  of  raising  farm  purchasing  power 
through  subsidized  crop  restriction,  other 
and  probably,  in  the  long  run,  more  significant 
work  IS  being  done  out  of  the  limelight. 
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SOME  LEADING  DOCUMENTS 

One  example  Is  the  steady  development  of 
a  technique  of  planning,  of  digested  and  re- 
liable data  on  the  Nation's  res<.)urces  and  per- 
formance, and  of  a  body  of  trained  diagnos- 
ticians  of   social    and    economic   maladjust- 
ments.   Tliis  development  had  already  begun 
during    President    Hoover's    administration, 
when  it  produced  such  a  notable  experiment 
in    measurement    as   Recent   Social   Trends. 
Since  then  it  has  become  much  more  rapid, 
and    the   number    and    length    of    Important 
American  official  and  semiofficial  documents 
bearing  on  planning  have  now  reached  a  stage 
when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  abreast  of 
them.     Outstanding  among  recent  publica- 
tions are  the  450-page  report  of  the  National 
Resources  Board   (dated  December  1.   1934), 
with    its   many    suggestive    and    informative 
maps  and  figures,  and  its  summary  of  facts 
and  recommendations  on  planning  in  general 
and  upon  land  use.  water  use,  mineral  u.se, 
and  mapping:  and  the  more  specific  report  on 
similar  lines  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  com- 
mittee of  the  Public  Works  Administration 
(dated    October   1,    19341,    which   was   under 
the  chairmanship  of  a  leading  power  expert, 
and  which  gives  some  attention  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  establishing  an  electric  grid  on  the 
British  model.    Another  suggestive  report  has 
been  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Planning 
Board    (Summary  Report  of  Progress;  dated 
January  14.  1935),  which  brings  together  in 
80  pages  of  maps,  statistics  and  narrative  the 
fundamental   facts  of  population,  land   use, 
forestry,    power,    water,    minerals,    highways, 
public  works,  recreation,  housing,  and  plan- 
ning which  govern  the  future  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Yet  other  notable  examples  are  the  United 
Stat-s  Department  cf  Agriculture's  Survey 
of  Economic  and  Social  Problems  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians  (January  1935),  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Upper  Mo- 
nongahela  Valley.  West  Virginia  (November 
7.  1934)  and  a  number  of  publications  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  In  such 
reports  the  vast  national  resources  and  po- 
tentialities of  the  United  States  are  for  the 
first  time  systematically  and  constructively 
appraised. 

A   NEW  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA 

It  is  almost  arguable  that  these  reports, 
rather  than  the  raids  of  Eric  the  Red,  Cabot, 
and  Columbus,  or  the  hectic  and  blind  ex- 
ploitation of  the  past  three  centuries,  mark 
the  true  first  discovery  of  America.  Certainly 
to  read  them  Is  to  find  a  new  landscape  open- 
ing out.  which  Is  quite  as  strange  and  as 
exciting  as  anything  discovered  by  the  pri- 
mary exploration  of  countries  off  the  map. 
Indeed,  as  the  National  Resources  Board 
shows,  only  25  percent  of  the  United  States 
is  adequately  mapped,  and  more  than  half 
cf  It  is  still  not  covered  by  topographic  maps 
at  all.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
considerable  advance  In  social  and  economic 
organization  can  occur  before  the  elementary 
collection  and  digestion  of  data  has  been 
done,  and  before  men  and  women  In  key 
positions  have  learned  to  understand  and  act 
upon  them  In  the  long  run,  therefore,  this 
apparently  "academic"  survey  work  may 
prove  of  more  constructive  value  than  heroic 
but  Ill-founded  '■practical"  efforts  to  find  a 
short  cu»  to  prosperity. 

It  must  rot.  however,  be  Imagined  that 
fundamental  and  long-term  constructive 
work  of  a  practical  type  Is  purely  a  matter  for 
the  future.  Although  the  scale  of  recent 
events  n'ay  have  dwarfed  them,  some  Im- 
portant Initiatives  have  already  been  taken. 
The  clean-up  of  crime,  which  is  being  car- 
ried through  with  ruthless  thorou[!hness  by 
FeH.eral  agencies,  may  seem  remotely  con- 
nected with  planning,  but.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  greatest  handicaps  to  effective  organiza- 
tion has  been  the  prevalence  of  looting  aiid 


lawlessness,  and  the  apathetic  or  hostile  at- 
titude which  these  induce  toward  coopera- 
tion for  social  ends.  The  lack  of  discipline 
and  01  social  standards  which  has  hung  over 
from  the  frontier  period  of  American  history 
has  now  become  a  nuisance  rather  than  the 
asset  which  it  once  was. 

THE    CIVILIAN    CONSERVATION    CORPS 

On  this  account  the  success,  for  example, 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  may  have  far-reaching  effects.  Tlie 
C.  C.  C.  has  a  double  purpose — first  to  take 
off  the  streets  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys 
and  young  men  without  employment  who 
might  otherwise  become  i-agrants  or  crimi- 
nals; and  second,  by  means  of  a  disciplined 
force  thus  created,  to  tackle  many  conserva- 
tion and  construction  works  of  public  value 
which  would  otherwise  not  be  done,  especially 
in  connection  with  forestry,  drainage,  and 
prevention  of  soil  erosion.  Up  to  April  1  this 
year  the  C.  C.  C.  boys,  who  number  some 
375.000  (in  future  there  will  be  6C0.000).  were 
reported  to  have  spent  15.000,000  man-days 
in  fighting  fores'  fires,  to  have  built  50,000 
miles  of  forest  roads  and  tracks,  to  have 
planted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres 
with  tree  seedlings,  to  have  made  600,000  ero- 
sion dams,  and  to  have  performed  similar 
exploits  with  the  sinking  of  wells  and  with 
mosquito  control.  There  are  now  1.457 
camps,  and  over  a  million  men  have  passed 
through  them,  mostly  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  25.  The  value  of  work  done  up  to  the 
end  of  December  last  is  put  at  about 
£70,000.000,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  so  far 
conservation  has  been  advanced  by  about  20 
years  as  a  result  of  the  C.  C.  C.'s  efforts. 

CRmCISMS  OF  THE  C.  C.  C. 

The  camps  are  run  by  the  Army,  and  this 
has  given  rise  to  accusations  of  militarism 
and  fascism,  for  which  there  seem  to  be  no 
real  grounds.  Military  drill  Is  forbidden,  and 
the  main  criticism  against  the  educational 
side  of  the  C.  C.  C.  is  on  the  ground  of  Its  In- 
adequacy In  personnel  and  resources  rather 
than  of  any  marked  bias.  Although  there 
has  been  a  number  of  personal  differences, 
and  local  break-downs  of  various  types,  the 
C.  C.  C.  has  on  balance  undoubtedly  been  a 
success.  One  important  indirect  effect  has 
been  that  in  order  to  qualify  for  C.  C.  C.  help 
one  State  after  another  has  greatly  increased 
its  publicly  owned  forest  acreage. 

To  quote  a  Missouri  forest  officer  reporting 
in  the  Forestry  News  Digest  for  May  1935: 

"Since  the  coping  of  the  C.  C.  C.  the  gen- 
eral forestry  policy  changed  to  result  In  In- 
creased costs  for  food  and  raw  materials.  If 
the  attempt  to  raise  farm  prices  Is  perma- 
nently successful,  the  immediate  effect  on 
world  agriculture  of  the  American  Initiative 
may  be  spectacular,  but  if  the  British  model 
succeeds  in  lowering  costs  by  reducing  dis- 
tribution wastes  while  leaving  the  farmer 
free  to  do  his  own  Job  properly,  its  ultimate 
Influence  may  prove  at  least  as  great. 


Federal  Personnel  Statistics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  2  AMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  lollowing  letter: 


United  States  Cmt 
Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.  October  13,  1943. 
I    Hon    Robert  Ramspeck, 

Hou^e  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De.^r  Mr  Ramspeck:  In  accordance  with 
your  telephone  request  of  this  date,  there  Is 
presented  below  a  statement  Indicating  the 
total  employment  as  of  December  31.  1942.  as 
compared  with  May  31,  1943  by  (1)  War  De- 
partment. (2)  Navy  Department.  (3)  emer- 
gency war  agencies,  and  (4)  "Old  Line"  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

We  have  used  the  May  figures  for  compari- 
son purposes  because  in  June  1943.  the  meth- 
od of  employment  reporting  and  the  coverage 
of  the  reports  was  revised  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
cure more  accurate  data  from  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  As  a  result  of  this 
change,  the  figures  for  June  and  subsequent 
months  cannot  be  used  for  comparison  with 
statistics  for  the  previous  months: 

Comparative  personnel  statistics  Dec.  31, 1942, 
and  May  31,  1943 
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It  is  also  possible  that  the  following  state- 
ment may  be  of  some  Interest  or  help  to  you 
It  is  a  list  of  the  agencies  in  which  there  was 
a  decrease  in  personnel  reported  on  May  31, 
1943,  as  compared  with  December  31,  1942: 

Statement  indicating  agencies  in  tchich  there 
was  a  decrease  in  personnel  reported  on 
May  31,  1943,  as  compared  with  Dec.  31, 
1942 
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Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHITR    S.    FLiafMING, 

Commissioner. 
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The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
fir^t  things  first  in  the  war  effort  makes 
the  frequent  use  of  "relative  urgency." 

There  are  now  3.300,000  persons  on 
the  civil-service  roll — a  good  place  to 
start  a  roll-back. 

No  doubt  confused  and  bleeding  Italy, 
with  her  dictator  gone,  now  envies 
Switzerland  and  Sweden. 

The  speeding  of  Philippine  independ- 
ence by  the  United  States  at  this  time, 
while  on  the  whole  a  very  serious  matter. 
is  not  without  its  funny  side. 

A  new  tax  bill  by  Christmas  is  the 
promise  of  the  Ways  and  Means.  Next 
year  will  not  only  hold  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  but  will  gather  a  lot  of  taxes. 

Retired  Army  officers  for  bureau  di- 
rectors seem.s  to  be  more  and  more  the 
vogue.  They  know  their  Commander  in 
Chief  and  they  care  little  for  the  reaction 
from  the  rank  and  file. 

If  the  five  "fellow  travelers"  who  were 
all  interventionists  brought  back  a  re- 
port such  as  they  did,  what  would  you 
th;nk  of  sending  over  Wheeler.  Bennett 
Clahk.  Ellender,  Nye,  and  Brooks,  for  a 
recheck? 

There  are  now  more  than  9,000,000  in 
our  armed  forces.  Early  in  the  week  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  it  leaked  out  here  in 
Washington  that  they  were  planning  a 
10.000,000  Army.  The  Congressional 
Record  is  full  of  it. 

There  are  now  nearly  40,000  doctors  in 
the  Army.  10.000  in  the  Navy.  The 
country's  total  is  173.000.  We  can  thank 
our  lucky  stars  that  no  great  epidemic 
has  broken  out  here  at  home  or  in  our 
front  lines. 

Rome  again  becomes  a  center  of  special 
attention.  For  about  2.000  years  at  least, 
or  since  Apostle  Paul  took  us  there,  we 
have  followed  her  with  interest.  There 
will  be  wars  as  long  as  there  are  Caesars 
in  every  important  land,  pacts  or  no 
pacts. 


Lend-Lease  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR^ES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1943 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
enclosed  editorial  from  the  Shreveport 
Times,  Shreveport,  La.,  was  published  in 
the  issue  of  October  10,  1943.  It  most 
ably  expresses  the  concern  and  appre- 
hension with  which  the  people  of  my 
State  view  the  activities  oi  certain 
Washington  bureaus,  all  of  which  is 
done  in  the  name  and  under  the  guise 
of  v,ar  necessity.  These  good  people  be- 
lieve that  no  necessary  sacrifice  is  too 


great  a  contribution  toward  the  effort 
of  winning  the  war  as  speedily  and  de- 
cisively as  possible.  They  believe  that 
we  should  support  our  allies.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  "Love 
thy  neighbor."  They  are  liberal  minded 
and  charitably  inclined.  But,  above  all, 
they  believe  that  our  real  interest  in  tliis 
war,  the  reason  we  are  fighting,  is  to 
preserve  to  America  and  for  Americans 
the  things  that  are  ours;  our  lives,  our 
homes,  our  businesses,  our  God-given 
natural  resources,  and  our  right  and  duty 
to  develop  and  conserve  them  through 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise 
and  individual  initiative.  They  believe 
that  our  future  is  in,  or  should  be  in, 
the  hands  of  patriotic,  nationally  con- 
scious Americans.  In  view  of  this  and 
because  of  the  concern  to  all  of  us  I  sub- 
mit the  above-referred-to  editorial: 

IN\-ESTIGATi:  THIS  SCANDAL 

The  shocking  and  disgraceful  mismanage- 
ment and  incompetency  in  Lend-Lease  Ad- 
ministration of  such  supplies  as  trucks,  gaso- 
line, and  tires,  as  revealed  by  members  of  the 
special  Senate  committee  returning  from  in- 
spection of  overseas  fighting  areas,  should 
bring  searching  Senate  Investigation  of  the 
whole  lend-lease  set-up  and  of  the  gas-ra- 
tioning confusion  and  inefficiency  under 
Secretary  Ickes. 

The  revelations  of  the  Senators  are  flame - 
producing  fuel  on  lend-lease  fires  which  al- 
ready have  been  smoldering  in  many  direc- 
tions, with  obvious  indications  that  Washing- 
ton bureaucrats  are  using  this  war  agency  to 
play  global  Santa  Claus  for  political  self- 
glorification  regardless  of  waste,  extravagance, 
hampering  of  the  war  effort,  or  needless  suf- 
fering In  civilian  and  business  life  here  at 
home. 

Lend-lease  shipping  of  30.000  trucks  per 
year  to  Australia  for  civilian  use  there,  r.a 
reported  in  the  Senate,  while  permittin"^  only 
15000  to  be  made  available  to  civilians  here 
at  home.  Is  by  itself  a  major  scandal. 
Australia  Is  a  country  with  only  10.000.000 
population  against  our  130.000,000  and  our 
business,  agriculture,  and  commerce  are  ex- 
pected to  take  care  of  much  of  the  world 
while  Australia  fundamentally  has  little  more 
than  its  own  small  self  to  handle.  These 
truck  allotments  are  entirely  for  civilian  u.'^e 
anrl  not  for  uniformed  forces — and  certainly 
the  small  handful  of  United  States  troops  in 
Australia  would  not  necessitate  any  such 
great  truck  need,  by  comparison  with  our 
own  here  at  heme,  to  haul  supplies  in 
Australia  for  our  fi[:hters  over  there. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  this  Nation  who^e  food 
production  for  home  and  global  civilian  u^e 
and  for  our  own  uniformed  forces  and  those 
of  our  allies  is  being  hampered  by  truck 
shortage.  There  also  are  literally  thousands 
of  business  firms  either  lacking  trucks  or 
operating  with  makeshift,  run-duwn.  rattle- 
trap equipment.  On  those  suffering  the 
shortage  here  at  home  rests  much  of  the 
burden  of  keeping  our  own  domestic  econ- 
omy going  so  that  our  home  front  can  do 
its  share  in  winning  the  war  and  help  main- 
tain the  economy  of  the  nations  fighting 
with  us. 

To  add  to  the  general  incompetency  and 
Inefficiency,  the  senatorial  report  reveals  such 
muddling  as  shipping  of  wrong-size  truck 
tires  overseas  when  our  own  people  often 
cannot  get  tires  even  with  a  ration  certifi- 
cate showing  that  they  are  operating  in  war 
essential  business.  Elsewhere  In  Washing- 
ton there  are  charges  that  many  billions  of 
dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  to  other 
purposes  have  been  diverted  to  lend-lease 
for  Its  global  Santa  Clans  role  without  any 
legalizing  action  by  Congress  and  In  addi- 
tion to  the  billions  of  dollars  which  were 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  lend-lease. 


This  whole  scandalous  situation  becomes 
even  more  amaii.ng  and  disgraceful  when  it 
Is  added  to  the  previous  senatorial  reports 
that  civilians  of  French  Africa  have  been 
allotted  more  gasoline  than  is  made  avail- 
able under  Mr.  Ickes'  rationing  set-up  to 
civilians  in  some  of  our  own  domestic  areas 
of  the  United  States.  On  top  of  this  comes 
a  recent  statement  from  the  head  of  a  British 
refinery  ."-aying  his  plant  could  Increase  gaso- 
line production  by  a  full  60  percent  "if  it 
became  necessary."  Of  course,  it  hasn't  been 
necesiary — from  the  British  view — because 
the  blindly  groping  bureaucrats  In  Washing- 
ton would  ruther  take  gasoline  from  our  own 
civilian  population  and  deplete  our  own  na- 
tional resources  and  give  it  away  overseas 
than  to  even  suggest  to  these  foreign  nations 
that  tliey  turn  to  their  own  resources  and 
production  facilities  before  calling  on  us. 

On  tup  of  the  senatorial  reports  come  such 
additional  revelations  at  recent  dispatches 
from  Italy  describing  agents  of  Washington 
bureaucracy  as  tossing  chocolate  bars  to  the 
Italian  children  along  the  roadside  while  our 
own  American  children  here  at  home  rarely 
can  get  a  chocolate  bar  for  either  food  or 
pleasure — and  of  shipment  by  the  bureau- 
crats of  long  underdrawers  to  the  Arabs,  who 
throughout  centuries  were  quite  content 
with  a  sheet  and  a  turban  until  the  lend- 
lea^e  Santa  Claus  began  cavorting  around 
their  valleys  and  deserts.  There  are  many 
otlier  angles  also,  such  as  recent  return  of 
millions  of  cases  of  food  sent  to  the  overseas 
army,  of  shipping  butter  to  Russia  when  It 
was  little  known  there  and  we  were  short, 
of  using  our  canning  and  packing  factories 
fo'  special  food  preparations  for  foreign 
civilians  with  resulting  shortages  in  supplies 
of  our  own  food  for  our  own  people.  The 
same  irrational  policy,  confusion,  and  in- 
competency have  permeated  oiu:  whole  ra- 
tioning effort,  starting  with  sugar  and  coffee. 
There  is  plenty  of  indication  also  that  the 
Aimy  supply  work  under  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon 
Somervell  also  may  have  a  lot  of  holes  in  It  in 
connection  with  allocating  our  home  pro- 
duction. General  Somervell  Is  the  man  now 
reportedly  backed  by  the  Inner  clique  of 
new  dealers  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  Job  of 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  If  a  way  could  be 
found  to  promote  the  latter  to  a  global  com- 
mand. 

The  picture  presented  by  these  various 
revelations  is  not  only  shocking,  scandalous, 
and  ridiculous,  but  it  Is  certain  to  break 
home  morale  and  disrupt  the  whole  domestic 
war  front  if  it  continues.  There  should  be 
searching  investigation,  now,  by  the  Senate 
under  a  policy  of  letting  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may  resrardless  of  their  size  or  of  what 
officials  may  be  hit. 

A.S  a  policy  of  getting  equipment  to  the 
fighting  forces  of  our  allies  and  of  maintain- 
ing war-essential  civilian  strength  overseeis, 
the  purposes  of  lend-lease  may  be  excellent. 
As  a  practice  of  ripping  open  the  welfare  of 
our  own  American  people  here  at  home — the 
people  whose  taxes  pay  the  cost  of  all  of  It — 
in  order  that  a  few  bureaucrats  may  gain  a 
few  cheers  from  the  British,  the  Arabs,  the 
Australians,  or  anyone  else,  the  whole  thing 
is  shameful  and  disgraceful. 


North  American  Officials   Plan  To   Step 
Aside  in  Stockholders'  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
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include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  World-Teloprram: 

North    American    OrnciALs    Pl.^n    To    Step 

Aside   in   Stockholders'    Interest 

(By  Ralph  Hendershct) 

If  present  plans  are  carried  through  to 
completion  a  few  lery  competent  co-porate 
executives  will  be  open  for  a  proposition  in 
the  not-tco-distant  future  They  include 
Edward  L.  Shea,  picsiccnt,  and  other  top 
officials  of  the  North  American  Co. 

How  come?  They  p.-opose  to  kick  them- 
selves out  of  ofTice  Yes:  it  is  rather  unusual. 
Most  unusual,  in  fact.  People  just  do  not  do 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  usually  requires  a 
stockholder  action,  backed  by  proof  ihat  they 
had  carried  off  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  some- 
thing equally  bad. 

But  these  people  have  committed  no 
crime.  In  fact,  they  have  done  an  excellent 
Job  of  management  And  they  have  treated 
the  public  well.  too.  The  base  rates  for  elec- 
tricity charged  by  the  companies  they  man- 
age are  said  to  be  the  lowest  in  the  United 
States. 

What,  then'5  Well,  it's  like  this:  Some 
years  ago  Congress  enacted  a  law  which  made 
it  mandatory  for  the  public-utility  holding 
companies  to  break  up  their  properties.  And 
North  American  is  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
holding  companies. 

soft  berths  wkre  available 

Yes,  you're  right.  It  still  is  unusual  that 
these  men  should  step  aside.  They  could 
very  easily  find  nice  berths  for  themselves 
among  North  American  subsidiaries.  The 
jobs  would  not  be  as  big  as  those  they  now 
hold,  but  they  would  be  attractive,  and  they 
could  afford  to  pay  pretty  high  salaries. 

But  Mr.  Shea  thinks  that  might  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  stockholders.  He  pro- 
poses, instead,  to  split  the  properties  up  into 
four  groups,  each  to  be  managed  by  present 
operating  officials.  A  few  properties,  such  as 
the  building  the  company  owns  at  60  Broad- 
way and  a  coal  mine,  would  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  turned  over  to  stockholders. 

When  we  heard  about  the  plan  we  began 
to  wonder  whether  any  of  our  politicians  had 
ever  done  anything  even  remotely  compar- 
able If  they  have,  it  has  escaped  our  notice. 
They  usuallv  go  to  any  lengths  to  stay  In 
office,  whether  or  not  to  do  so  is  In  the  inter- 
ests of  voters. 

H.AS-BEENS    are    PLENTIFT'L 

Competent  as  tliey  are,  it  will  not  be  easy 
for  these  North  American  officials  to  step  into 
high  positions  in  other  corporations.  Some 
of  them,  to  be  sure,  are  men  of  wealth,  but 
some  are  not.  And  the  woods  are  full  of  men 
Tvhn  have  never  been  able  to  stage  a  come- 
back 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  past 
about  princes  of  privilege  and  economic 
barons  and  a  few  terms  even  mere  deroga- 
tory. Bur  we  have  heard  very  little  of  men 
like  Mr.  Shea  who  place  their  positions  of 
trust  ns  heads  of  large  corporations  ahead 
of  their  own  personal  interests.  We  think 
such  men  are  entitled  to  a  salute.  Mr.  Shea, 
the  best. 


Are   We  Again   the  Prize   International 
Fools? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  VURSELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  pub- 
lished on  October  11.  1943,  in  the  Ceti- 
tralia  dll.i   Evening  Sentinel: 

\RE  WE  AGAIN  THE  PRIZE  INTERNATIONAL  FOOLS? 

This  Nation  wjuld  be  doing  far  less  worry- 
ing about  our  post-war  future  if  those  who 
represent  It  m  present  and  future  negotia- 
tions adopted  a  more  realistic  attitude,  one 
more  m  keeping  with  facts  as  they  arc  and 
now  are  so  clearly  foreshadowed  among  our 
principal  allies. 

The  people  in  general  are  fed  up  with  this 
big-hearted  Harry  stuff  so  prevalent  in  top 
oiLcial  circles  in   Washington. 

Americans  can  be.  and  naturally  are.  ideal- 
istic, and  respond  to  the  call  of  the  human- 
ities probably  more  than  any  other  peoples. 

We  believe  they  would  wish  to  continue  so. 

But  Americans  also  are  a  practical  jicople. 
and  can  be  canny.  They  are  quite  willing 
that  their  allies  should  also  reach  for  the 
check  in  their  turn  and  that  th?  dinner 
should  not  always  be  on  Uncle  Sam  because 
some  of  cur  leaders,  ever  searching  for  the 
show's  spotlight,  imbibe  too  freely  of  the 
heady  stuff  of  egoism  with  which  their  glasses 
are  slyly  and  purposely  filled  by  our  canny 
conference  table  companions,  the  British, 
Russians,   and    Chinese. 

Winston  Churchill  didn't  consider  It  inap- 
propriate to  frankly  say  that  he  did  not  be- 
come Prime  Minister  of  Britain  to  break  up 
the  Empire.  * 

Joe  Stalin  plainly  indicates  that  which 
Russia  gains  it  proposes  to  hold,  and  has 
already  taken  into  his  vast  realm  the  little 
Baltic  countries  he  Is  now  in  the  process  of 
retrieving  by  his  armies. 

And  Chiangs  whole  fight  has  been  on  the 
basis  of  getting  back,  with  the  help  of  his 
allies,  the  Japanese  occupied  part  of  China's 
vast  domain 

France  expects  us.  with  our  allies,  to  re- 
gain her  territory  at  the  cost  of  many 
American  lives  and  an  unprecedented  amount 
of  our  treasure.  And  the  Balkan  countries, 
Holland  and  Belgium,  also  expect  us  to  do  no 
less,  and  make  good  the  Roosevelt  promises 
to  that  effect. 

As  if  the  above  were  a  small  chore  Vice 
President  Wallace  glibly  proclaims  that  it  is 
also  our  duty  to  tak,  on  the  whole  world  for 
reclamation,  making  it  over  according  to  the 
orists  and  dreamers.  And  hand  you,  the 
American  taxpayer  and  bond  buyer,  the 
"check"  for  another  impossible  and  grandiose 
experiment.  Only  Washington  seems  to  be 
indulging  in  the  platitudes. 

Even  the  American  constructed  airports 
and  naval  bases  built  with  your  money  all 
over  the  world,  and  which  will  be  gravely 
needed  also  for  the  protection  and  prorilbtion 
of  post-war  American  interests  seems  now  to 
have  been  airily  waved  aside  by  our  imprac- 
tical spenders  in  charge  of  these  negotiations, 
according  to  the  five  Senators  just  returned 
from  a  wide  trip  of  investigation  to  the  war 
fronts. 

Being  realistic  and  practical  is  not  selfish- 
ness. It  Is  Just  plain  common  sense,  of 
which  it  Is  indicated  there  seems  to  be  an 
appalling  dearth  in  high  places  in  Washing- 
ton. 

America  does  not  want  more  territory,  and 
does  not  wish  mandates.  But  neither  does  it 
wish  to  make  itself  again  the  prize  interna- 
tional sucker  it  did  in  the  last  war.  If  the 
Presidential  lend-lease  scheme  proves  to  be 
neither  lend,  nor  lease,  but  an  unnecessary 
gift,  as  seems  finally  now  evident  despite  first 
statements  to  the  contrary,  the  sooner  Con- 
gress brings  these  grave  facts  Into  the  open 
and  does  something  about  it,  the  more  Ameri- 
ca's future  billions  will  be  protected. 

To  use  a  typical  American  expression  this 
country  expects  not  only  a  run  for  its  money — 
but  much,  much  more,  so  to  know  that  Amer- 
ican lives  have  not  been  sacrificed  incident- 
ally to  aggrandize  other  more  realistic  allies 
when  the  debits  and  credits  of  the  world 
holocaust  have  been  finally  cast  up. 


To  be  realistic  on  the  practical  side  does 
not  detract  one  whit  from  the  idealistic  side 
which  is  one  reason  we  are  in  this  war.  In 
addition  to  the  main  reason  of  protecting  our 
own  country  and  our  own  liberties  from  Euro- 
pean encroachment 

Americans  wish  to  fight  this  war  to  the 
pnm  victorious  finish  in  the  prayerful  hope 
this  sacrifice  will  actually  incapacitate  and 
teach  the  Hun  world-wide  domination  by  any 
one  people  is  impossible.  They  would  not 
lessen  the  hitting  power  of  the  Allies  one 
shot,  but  the  contrary.  To  do  so  does  uot 
call  lor  Americans  to  be  fools. 


Freedom  in  the  Post-War  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1943 

Ml'.  MAY.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  delivered  in 
Baltimore,  on  Freedom  in  the  Post-War 
World,  at  the  industrial  night  dinner  of 
the  Baltimore  Traffic  Club,  October  5. 
1943,  by  Carroll  B.  Huntress.  New  York 
City,  vice  president.  Republic  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  of  Chicago: 

When  the  dawn  came  up  like  thunder  22 
months  ago,  and  Hawaii  was  awakened  by  the 
roar  of  Japanese  bombs,  another  era  was 
born.  Then  the  curtain  for  the  big  show 
went  up.  Then  illusions  were  shattered. 
Then  we  learned  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  live.  That  made  us  mad.  Now  we  stand 
or  the  edge  of  a  new  world.  Since  December 
7,  1941.  a  vast  change  in  the  Nation's  life  and 
mood  has  been  wrought.  We  feel  our  giant 
strength;  were  in  our  giant  stride.  Our 
muscles  are  flexed;  we're  In  fighting  trim. 
both  on  the  battle  front  and  the  production 
line.  What  is  more,  we've  learned  to  work  In 
close  unison  with  our  aUles,  regardless  of  the 
fact  we  may  not  fully  understand  them. 
That's  no  reason  we  shouldn't  like  them. 
Most  men  don't  understand  their  wives,  but 
most  men  love  them.  It  is  pretty  well  estab- 
lished by  now  that  each  of  our  allies  has  a 
good  many  admirable  and  likable  traits  and 
a  few  traits,  we  have  some  ourselves,  that  are 
a  little  irritating  to  others.  Nothing  wotild 
be  so  irritating,  however,  as  to  have  any  other 
people  perfect.  We  should  then  have  nothing 
to  criticize;  and  it  would  be  a  dreary  world 
indeed. 

The  winning  of  the  war  Is  the  subject  which 
has  triple-A  priority.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  keen  edge  by  which  a  bitter  battle  is 
won;  and  we  realize  that  a  hard  road  lies 
ahead  However,  because,  as  Winston 
Churchill  says,  "The  mellow  light  of  victory 
now  begins  to  play,"  it  is  high  time  to  plan 
for  a  post-war  period  In  which  humanity  may 
advance  in  social  wisdom  and  maturity. 
From  the  disclosures  of  this  war  we  should 
immensely  profit.  We  are  in  a  bad  hole,  but 
we  are  determined  to  get  out  of  It.  Babylon 
and  other  nations  got  Into  bad  holes  and 
stayed  there  because  they  did  not  have  the 
capacity  to  capitalize  their  blimders  and  mis- 
takes and  ride  them  back  to  the  road  of  safety 
and  progress.  That  is  the  real  strength  of  a 
civilization:  that  is  our  strength. 

There  is  deep  significance  in  the  story  of 
the  prodigal  son — a  meaning  beyond  the  life 
of  the  individual.  That  young  man  made  a 
fool  of  himself  but  he  didn't  keep  on  making 
a  fool  of  himself.  'When  he  got  inside  the 
hogpen  he  came  to  himself  and  came  back. 
And  this  Nation  Is  doing  likewise,  for  there 
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are  unmlsfakpble  signs  of  a  return  to  sound 
thinking  and  to  constitutional  government, 
one  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  Polks  every- 
where, even  some  politicians,  are  getting  more 
or  less  frightened  and  saying,  '•Something 
must  have  happened  to  the  Constitution." 
And  they  are  as  dead  right  as  was  a  witness 
at  an  Inquest  over  the  remains  of  a  man 
named  Ole,  kil'ed  by  a  railroad  engine.  The 
witness  said.  "When  I  was  going  home  I  went 
up  the  railroad  track  and  saw  Ole's  hat;  fur- 
ther on  I  saw  his  hand  cut  off,  then  I  saw  his 
foot;  and  on  further  I  saw  his  head  lying 
there.  And  then  I  said.  Something  surely 
must  have  happened  to  Ole."  " 

Industrial  leaders,  in  increasing  numbers, 
are  speaking  out  against  a  repetition  of  the 
errors  of  the  1920's.  Reasons  for  the  sharp 
BWiTig  away  from  constitutional  government 
to  bureaucracy  are  not  obscure.  That  mod- 
ern Frankenstein,  as  Senator  Bykd,  Democrat, 
Virginia,  styles  it,  is  not  a  creature  of  chance. 
Industrialists  know  why  this  Nation  Is  being 
run  by  a  "bunch  of  bureaucrats,"  as  Chair- 
man SuMNEits  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee puts  it.  They  are  aware  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  past  and  are  determined  they 
Bhall  not  happen  again.  They  realize  that 
private  enterprise  must  promise  more  than 
high  production  and  high  employment.  It 
must  establish  its  right  to  public  confidence 
If  It  is  to  survive,  by  guaranties  that  practices 
tending  to  defeat  high  production  and  high 
employment  will  be  forever  abandoned.  And 
it  Is  doing  that  very  thing.  Along  that  road 
lies  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber. Ceralnly.  what  we  seek  is  not  to  be 
found  in  glorified  bureaucracy,  despite  the 
fact  that  Harold  Ickes  shouts,  "I  am  a  bu- 
reaucrat." To  comprehend  fully  that  men- 
ace, reference  to  Webster's  dictionary  is 
timely.  Noah  Webster  says:  "Bureaucracy — 
a  system  of  government  by  bureau  heads, 
responsible  only  to  administrative  officers 
above  them,  not  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
land;  a  system  that  lacks  enterprise  and 
resourcefulness." 

An  encouraging  aspect  of  present  business 
Is  Its  open-mlndedness.  Business  cognizes 
that  it  must  be  informed  on  all  sides, 
preach  not  only  to  the  converted  and  listen 
not  only  to  those  who  can  put  into  the  mind 
nothing  that  was  not  already  there.  Busi- 
ness under  private  enterprise  cannot  survive 
an  ostrichlike  attitude,  respecting  opinions 
of  speakers  and  writers  with  which  It  dis- 
agrees. It  Is  only  human  to  favor  the  mem- 
ber of  our  clan,  or  church  or  lodge;  but  if 
a  man  who  Isn't  a  member  tells  you  your 
home  Is  on  fire  you'd  better  listen  anyway. 
He  might  be  right. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  profitable 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  wartime  dis- 
closures. They  are  numerous  and  diverse,  in 
both  the  national  and  the  international 
fields.  We  hear  much  lately  of  freedoms. 
There  are  many  and  their  range  Is  wide.  But 
let  us  dwell  tonight  on  the  United  States 
tradition  of  freedom,  with  emphasis  on  the 
freedom  of  enterprise,  the  keystone  of  all 
freedoms.  The  war  spotlights  the  Indlspens- 
abllity  of  that  freedom,  as  to  victory  both  on 
the  battle  front  and  the  home  front.  First, 
let  us  define  what  we  mean  by  private  enter- 
prise. Democracy  Is  a  brief  answer,  but  so 
many  professors  have  been  broadcasting  their 
ideas  about  that  form  of  government  that  a 
more  specific  reply  Is  called  for.  Napoleon 
once  said,  substantially,  "I  pan  always  find  a 
professor  to  Justify  anything  I  want  to  put 
over.  Besides,  they  write  in  such  an  incom- 
prehensible Jargon  that  people  can't  under- 
stand what  they  are  talking  about."  But 
one  prcfesstir.  namely,  Harley  L.  Lutz  of 
Princeton  Ur.tveisity,  in  these  words,  makes 
crystal-clear  what  is  meant  by  the  system  of 
private  enterpiise:  "It  is  one  In  which  the 
production  of  gncds  and  services  1^  performed 
mninly  by  individuals  or  privately  owned 
cojpoiations.     It  is  not  ccmletely  free  In  the 


sense  of  being  comp!ei.ely  exempt  from  any 
public  regulation.  S'J.ch  has  ne.er  been  the 
case.  It  is  free  in  ihe  sense  there  are  no 
barriers,  legal,  social,  or  pclilical,  no  bar.iors 
of  race,  creed,  birth,  or  breeding,  which  pre- 
vent anyone  from  engaging  in  some  way  l:i 
the  activities  or  services  periotmed  by  enter- 
prise." With  that  dcanitlon  in  mind,  let  us 
relate  that  freedom  to  warime  revela.icns. 

The  might  of  our  Industrial  machine  has 
vividly  shown  what  private  enterprise,  whlcli 
built  that  machine,  means  to  us  When  the 
Germans  decided  to  go  all  out  for  mecha- 
nized warfare  they  went  right  up  our  alley 
They  challenged  us  at  our  strongest  point. 
They  banked  on  their  superior  preparation 
as  concerns  Immediate  striking  power.  They 
failed  to  reckon  on  the  adaptability  of  Ameri- 
cans and  their  industrial  processes.  It  is 
fitting  to  stress  the  story  of  American 
achievement  in  the  battle  of  production,  so 
that  our  people  will  appreciate  the  secret  and 
source  of  their  strength,  and  also  because 
they  are  now  disposed  to  study  the  prin- 
ciples which  safeguard  that  accomplishment. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  popular  attitude  was 
different.  Then,  In  many  quarters,  distrust 
of  business  prevailed;  people  thought  its 
leadership  was  weak  and  that  there  was  some- 
thing sinister  about  it.  This  difference  be- 
tween the  present  friendly  attitude  and  the 
hostile  attitude  of  a  few  years  ago  Is,  I  believe, 
the  difference  between  the  restoration  of  in- 
dividual freedom  and  the  continuance  of  the 
trend  toward  totalitarian  regimentation. 
We  at  home  and  the  boys  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  learning  of  the  performance  of  our 
guns  and  ships,  of  the  production  of  billions 
of  pounds  of  equipment  by  the  greatest 
arsenal  in  world  history;  we  see  the  visible 
evidence  of  the  ability  of  our  railroads  to 
transport  men  and  equipment  in  amounts 
and  at  a  speed  never  before  attained:  of  the 
output  of  our  eh'ctric  utilities  reaching  un- 
paralleled height'!.  We  are  Justly  proud  and 
Justly  we  pay  our  tribute  to  private  enter- 
prise. 

Every  branch  of  industry  has  scored  an  Im- 
pressive record.  The  railroads  are  great 
champs,  but  I  should  like  to  cite  the  record 
of  another  industry  for  the  reason  that  it 
has  more  than  si;rved  its  time  and  Its  turn 
as  a  scapegoat  and  a  whipping  boy.  Its 
demonstration  of  ability  to  meet  the  extraor- 
dinary demands  of  war  as  well  as  those  of 
peace  should  prove  that  that  Industry  was 
soundly  conceived  and  developed,  in  the  best 
tradition  of  private  enterprise. 

The  electric-utility  industry  has  partici- 
pated Importantly  In  every  war  effort.  It  has 
never  been  too  little  or  too  late.  In  common 
with  other  enterprises,  except  those  of  the 
Gov^nment  which  are  tax  exempt,  electric 
utilities  help  to  ilnance  the  war.  Taxes  take 
almost  25  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  gross 
revenue,  of  which  Washington  gets  the  lions 
share.  From  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  training  i:»mps  and  the  war  factory, 
through  to  the  ecjuipping  ol  every  soldier  and 
sailor,  electricity  has  played  a  vital  part  In 
the  production  of  every  article  It  has  made 
available  vital  energy  every  second  of  the  24 
hours  of  every  day.  As  of  October  1,  the 
grand  total  of  electric  pov^cr  from  all  sources 
in  the  United  States  Is  260.000.000.000  kilc- 
watt-hours  per  year,  or  45  percent  of  the 
world's  supply.  This  enormous  supply  has 
made  possible  these  services  to  the  war  effort, 
not  in  substitution  for  but  in  addition  to  the 
continuance  of  service  in  the  homes,  the  fac- 
tories, the  farms.  Availability  of  an  ample 
supply  of  electric  power,  as  a  result  of  de- 
velopment work  mainly  at  the  risk  of  private 
capital,  largely  accounted  forthe  rapid  growth 
of  our  war  p!ant  and  its  output.  In  short, 
that  Industry  was  ready.  No  weakness,  no 
unsoundness  there.  The  consuming  public, 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  industry,  rejoices  at  the 
achievements  of  electric-power  utilities.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  electricity  rates  are  at 


an  all-time  low  In  the  last  4  years,  residen- 
tial rates  arc  10  percent  off,  as  against  an 
increase  of  24  percent  in  living  costs. 

Wo  are  prone  to  regaid  figures,  other  than 
those  pertaining  to  cur  own  financial  state- 
n^eiU.  h.s  somewhat  dry;  but  bear  with  me  a 
minute  while  I  rtfer  a  few  more  which  reflect 
a  high  measure  of  credit  on  one  outstanding 
creation  of  private  enterprise.  True,  the 
Federal  Government  has  Inched  its  way  into 
the  ownership  picture  until,  as  of  October  1, 
its  pl;ints  produced  12  percent  of  the  total 
public  power  supply.  The  bulk  of  Govern- 
ment power  gees  into  the  aluminum  and 
magnesium  industries  but  the  private  utlU- 
tl  's  are  the  ones  which  are  turning  the  wheels 
of  industry  in  the  great  Industrial  zones.  In 
the  shipyards  and  aircraft  plants  In  the  Bal- 
timore ar<a,  for  instance,  as  well  as  serving 
many  heavy  chemical  industries.  Since  June 
1940.  the  combined  electric  generating  ca- 
pacity of  plants  serving  the  public  supply, 
independent  of  isolated  industrial  units,  has 
grown  by  8  000.000  kilowatts;  and  in  Decem- 
ber, that  capacity  will  be  a  full  50.000,000 
kilowatts.  The  margin  between  peak  loads 
and  generating  capacity  to  carry  them  still 
remains  about  10,000.000  kilowatts,  the  June 
1940  figure.  Because  the  power  supply  ap- 
pears ample  through  1943  and  1944,  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  War  Util- 
ities have  canceled  or  postponed  completion 
of  2.000.000  kilowatts  of  generating  capacity 
that  the  private  utilities  were  in  process  of 
constructing.  That  action  is  eloquent  in  the 
light  of  prediction  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission that  the  power  supply  would  be 
insufficient. 

Here  is  an  indication  of  the  improved  posi- 
tion of  private  utilities  in  popular  esteem, 
whi<"h  reflects  a  swing  away  from  statism 
and  back  to  private  enterprise;  hence,  is 
wortliy  of  note.  In  the  decade  ending  in 
1342  there  were  1.039  elections,  involving  the 
choice  between  business  and  political  man- 
agement. In  the  first  3  years  of  that  dectde, 
326  elections  were  held  and  62  percent  favored 
prhtlcal  management.  In  the  last  3  years, 
189  elections  were  held  and  only  33  percent 
were  favorable  to  political  management.  To 
date  this  year,  there  have  been  only  3  elec- 
tions, all  of  which  went  against  political 
management.    These  figures   are   revealing. 

There  are  other  wartime  disclosures.  Some 
of  them  relate  to  the  services  of  hundreds  of 
our  leading  businessmen,  directing  the  huge 
production  machine  centered  In  Washington. 
Look  at  Ed  Stettinlus,  Jr.,  former  head  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  then  Lend- 
Lease  Administrator  and  now  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Those  services  belie  the  credo 
of  demagogy  that  anyone  connected  with  big 
corporate  business  is,  per  se,  wicked,  and  anti- 
sdcial.  Annual  corporation  reports  have  also 
been  lUtiminatlng.  Tliey  show  that,  de- 
spite the  new  high  records  of  business  volume 
reached  la.-t  year,  the  net  Income  geneialiy 
declined  because  of  higher  operating  costs 
and  higher  Uixes.  Six  of  the  big  steel  com- 
panies, which  reported  new  high  levels  in 
production  last  year,  all  show  a  decrease  in 
net  Income  as  compared  v.'ith  1941,  the 
combined  total  for  the  group  being  down  34 
percent.  The  1942  earning  figures  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Ccrpcration  are  of  more 
thiin  usual  interest.  The  ccrporation  pro- 
duced over  thirty  million  tons  of  steel  ingots 
in  1942  a  new  high  record;  yet  the  income 
of  the  company  and  its  subsidiaries  was 
less  than  $72  000.000,  compared  with  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  million  in  1941.  This 
is  hardly  the  picfure  that  one  conjures  up 
when  one  hears  and  reads  glittering  general- 
ities about  the  wartime  prr.'its  of  American 
corpcrations  Industry  Is  paying  75  percent 
cf  all  taxes  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words.  It  Is  the  mainstp.y  of  government.  Of 
cc'.irse  there  is  e::treine  danger  In  the  present 
policy    of    the    Government    of    deriving    a 
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larger  portion  of  Its  revenue  each  vear  from 
corporations.  Matthew  WoU.  vice  "president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  charges 
that  the  corporation  tax  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  being  used  "for  the  destruction 
or  conversion  of  our  society  Into  some  idealis- 
tic state,  and  Jeopardizes  the  opportunity  of 
labor  of  obtaining  employment  under  private 
enterprise." 

In  support  of  free  enterprise.  It's  the  duty 
of  all  of  us  to  make  clear  the  tax  situation, 
so  that  the  morale  of  the  worker  may  not  be 
lowered  and  that  he  may  understand  the 
social  significance  of  the  operations  of  his 
company.  There  is  hope  that  the  power  of 
selfish  ruthless  interests  and  of  those  politi- 
cians who  serve  them  will  be  broken  by  the 
unifying  power  of  war.  There  Is  hope"  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  will  see  the  dangers 
and  Inconsistencies  of  certain  policies  de- 
signed to  redistribute  the  wealth.  In  an  eco- 
nomic levolutlon  which  attacks  our  tradi- 
tional democracy  under  the  cloak  of  war 
emergency,  and  which  would  make  our  Bill 
of  Rights  a  relic  of  aspirations  and  ideals,  not 
ft  solemn  covenant  for  the  use  and  progress 
of  humanity.  Tliere  Is  hope  that  workers 
will  come  to  hold  enough  Government  paper. 
In  the  form  of  bonds  and  stamps,  to  see  the 
merits  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy  and  the  im- 
portance of  profitable  business  as  the  basis 
for  the  tax  revenue  with  which  to  redeem 
the  bonds. 

"We  are  paying  a  terrible  price  in  blood  and 
tears  becau.se  we  were  unprepared  for  war; 
we  may  pay  a  devastating  pr.ce  if  we  are 
similarly  unprepared  for  peace;  and  wishful 
waiting  would  put  our  freedom  in  the  great- 
est Jeopardy."  Tlius  truly  speaks  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  president  of  the  Studebaker  Corpo- 
ration, Our  industrialists  are  planning  for 
the  post-war  period  In  the  greatest  po.ssible 
degree  without  detracting  from  the  war 
effort.  They  are  not  waiting  for  an  economic 
Pearl  Harbor  after  the  armistice  to  prepare 
for  problems  that  must  be  faced.  Looking 
beyond  victory  day,  they  see  an  era  in  which 
there  will  be  decentralization  of  manufac- 
turing, and  evolutionary  rather  than  revolu- 
tionary changes  In  products  and  services. 
Comprehensive  studies  of  post-war  problems 
are  being  made  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  committee  on  eco- 
nomic development,  headed  by  Mr  Hoffman, 
and  other  agencies;  and  specific  suggestions 
will  likely  be  forthcoming  shortly  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  meeting  the  problems  in- 
volved in  changing  over  from  war  to  peace, 
of  preventing  Job-destroying  dislocations. 
Although  some  plans  are  hardly  out  cf  the 
fact-finding  stage,  the  master  charts  embrace 
provision  for  55.000.000  jobs,  9.000.000  more 
than  there  were  in  1940.  as  soon  as  possible 
after  hostilities  cease.  That  would  call  for 
the  production  and  sale  of  an  annual  output 
of  goods  valued  at  about  $150.000,000  000. 
That  objective  can  be  reached  only  If  plans 
are  made  now  and  If  an  environment  favora- 
•ble  to  free  enterprise  prevails.  For  industry, 
the  job  of  winning  the  peace  means  creation 
of  Jobs  for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  present  war 
workers;  and  it  is  studying  how  to  apply  the 
design  of  war  production  to  the  needs  of 
thf"  Nation  when  peace  production  is  resumed. 
This  work  is  of  prime  Importance.  It  con- 
cerns the  urgent  needs  of  this  Nation's  35,- 
000.000  families. 

In  any  consideration  of  these  post-war 
plans  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  10.000,000 
or  more  men  in  the  military  personnel  who 
will  have  a  fundamental  experience  in  com- 
mon. And  we  must  also  remember  that  that 
experience  will  have  been  shared  by  the 
other  millions  who,  if  they  have  not  actually 
fought  in  the  war,  will  have  shared  It,  as  not 
only  the  most  tremendous  experience  in  our 
history  but  also  as  the  affirmation  of  a  faith. 
Far-sighted  industrial  leaders  are  not  dis- 
couraged about  the  prospects.  George  A. 
Eastman,    president    of   Armour    <k    Co.,   ex- 


pressed his  opinion  In  a  radio  talk  to  our 
fighting  forces  overseas,  in  which   he  said: 
"If  industry  is  permitted  to  expand  in  the 
American    way    and    to    make    and    sell   the 
things  that  people  will  want.  Including  many 
new    items    from    war-inspired    Inventions, 
there  will   be  work  not  only  for  those  who 
are  presently  employed  but  also  for  the  men 
who  will  be  coming  back."     The  big  thing 
Is  to  let  business  keep  on  being  competitive. 
Nobody  is  going  to  a  ball  game  If  you  don't 
keep   score.     Profit   making   Is   Just   keeping 
score.     The  essential  Ingredient  for  post-war 
prosperity  will  be  perpetuation  of  the  Amer- 
ican  system   of   government    and   of   private 
enterprise.    On  that  score.  Senator  ODaniel, 
of  Texas,  spoke  yesterday  at  a  New  York  City 
luncheon,  declaring  that  the  best  chance  of 
preserving  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise lay  in  electing  to  Congress  sound  Demo- 
crats  In  Dem.ocratic  States   and   sound   Re- 
publicans In  Republican  States.    During  the 
war,  all  of  us  can  be  influential  in  the  con- 
servation of  fundamentals  which  will  insure 
the   perpetuation   of   that   system   after   the 
war.    We  should  now  direct  our  energies  into 
efforts  which  will  insure  a  proper  climate  for 
business  after  the  war.  as  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  phrases  It;  otherwise, 
we  face  a  long  cycle  similar  to  that  in  which 
Russia  has  been  operating  since  World  War 
No.  1.     Crackpot  ideas  of  visionary  business 
baiters   would   snatch    from   the   people   the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  post-war  material  well- 
being  on  an  ascending  scale.    Those  business 
baiters    seek    to    destroy    private    enterprise 
only  that  they  may  climb  to  power  over  Its 
ruins.    One  thing  is  certain,  and  you  can  lay 
to  that.  If  it  is  destroyed,  our  prosperity  goes 
with  It. 

In  no  small  measure  the  fate  of  our  Indi- 
vidual enterprise  system  will  be  determined 
by  the  success  or  failure  of  the  plans  which 
are  being  made  to  take  care  of  post-war 
problems.  Democracy  will  survive  only  If  it 
succeeds  In  providing  a  high  level  of  em- 
ployment and  an  outlet  for  the  ambitions  of 
youth.  American  productive  genius,  as  rep- 
resented by  both  capital  and  labor,  can  meet 
the  challenge  better  than  any  bureaucratic 
supergovernment.  Industrial  America  will 
meet  that  challenge  successfully  because  it  is 
coming  out  of  the  war  with  a  vastly  stimu- 
lated intellect;  and  when  that  livelier  intel- 
lect goes  to  work  on  the  things  of  peace  we'll 
see  a  new  m.achine  going  down  the  road. 
Men  are  again  thinking  adventurously — the 
blinders  are  off: 

Until  recent  days,  every  effort,  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  was  bent  toward  reducing  the 
power  of  the  state  over  the  individual;  for 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  beneficent  6tat<>. 
Every  state  would  absorb  the  individual  in 
its  iron  bo?om:  for  it  is  compo.sed,  at  least  in 
part,  of  tho.se  who  seek  unlimited  power. 
Human  beings,  being  what  they  are.  are,  in 
the  main,  not  primarily  beneficent  but  are 
self  seekers,  egotistic,  and  love  power  for 
power's  sake.  Inch  by  Inch.  In  this  fight  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  state,  the  blcKxly 
ground  was  contested.  In  dungeons,  in 
chains,  on  the  rack,  men  had  refused  to  sub- 
mit. Thus  was  free  enterprise  born.  To  save 
that  freedom  of  enterprise,  along  with  others 
akin  to  it,  we  are  now  engaged  in  war  produc- 
tion and  are  fl.ghtlng  on  the  seven  seas.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  struggle  is  identical  to 
that  for  which  men  fought  25  years  ago, 
namely,  to  save  mankind  from  a  mechanistic 
philosophy.  This  epical  struggle  is  a  struggle 
of  the  Individual  against  the  strangling  power 
of  the  state;  a  struggle  between  nature,  whose 
very  law  is  individualism,  and  man-made  ab- 
solutism, which  is  a  form  of  insanity.  The 
right  to  individual  liberty  is  a  divine  law;  a 
law  written  in  the  trees  and  the  flowers,  in 
the  body  and  mind  of  man.  Capt.  Eddie 
Rlckenbacker  has  this  to  say  about  rtigged 
indfvldualism :  "We  spent  billions  of  dollars 
to    take   away    initiative,    imagination,    and 


rugged  individualism.  We  thought  that  a 
Government  of  the  super  few  could  plan  for 
all  cf  tis  Now  we  are  spending  billions  cf 
dollars  to  teach  our  boys  In  the  forces  im.agt- 
natlon.  Initiative,  and  rugged  Individualism." 

No  armed  guard  will  bar  the  door  to  cur 
liberty;  there  will  never  be  a  barbed-wire 
fence  between  us  and  opportunity  to  wcik 
and  build  and  grow  and  make  this  life  worth 
living,  this  war  worth  winning.  The  thunder 
and  lightning  of  hell  are  let  loose  in  this 
total  war  of  total  terror.  The  bully  who  is 
now  whining  in  the  Fuehrer's  roofless  fortress 
told  the  story  on  that  soft  summer  evening 
of  June  10,  1940,  when,  from  the  balcony  of 
the  Palazzo  Venezla.  he  bellowed:  "Fighters 
of  land,  sea,  and  air.  Blackshirts  of  the  re\o- 
lution.  we  take  to  the  field  against  the  pluto- 
cratic and  reactionary  democracies.  Con- 
quer. It  Is  a  conflict  between  two  ages,  two 
ideas."  Surely  it  is— the  age  of  conquest  and 
the  age  of  reason;  the  idea  of  the  slave  woild 
and  the  Idea  of  man's  freedom. 

The  American  character,  whatever  Its  short- 
comings, abounds  in  creative  energy,  courage, 
resourcefulness,  and  is  bottomed  upon  the 
profound  conviction  that  nothing  in  the 
world  IS  beyond  its  power  to  accomplish. 
That  conviction,  with  respect  to  Industry, 
was  dynamically  expressed  by  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
when  he  declared,  "It  doesn't  matter  what 
can't  be  done,  so  long  as  we  have  to  do  It  wc 
can  do  it"  In  1918  the  Chairman  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  put  It  this  way:  "It  can't 
be  done  but  here  it  is." 

Tliere  is  no  exaggeration  but  rather  only 
sober  fact  in  the  statement  that,  even  as  the 
defeat  of  totalitarianism  depended  on  the 
stand  which  Winston  Churchill  and  other 
gallant  British  leaders  made  in  the  fall  of 
1940,  so  does  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  depend  on  the  stand  which 
American  businessmen  make  today  against 
the  onrushing  tide  of  state  socialism.  Be- 
fore the  war  men  who  should  have  knc.wn 
better  either  approved  by  silence  or  accepted 
coUectivlst  schemes  designed  to  kill  private 
enterprise.  Two  weeks  ago  Dr.  Robert  A 
Millikau.  American  physicist  and  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  said:  "This  time  the  exiernal  threat 
to  our  freedom  is  not  destined  to  succeed. 
However,  a  second  threat,  arising  from  too 
great  centralization  of  power  in  Washington 
and  the  internal  corrupation  that  It  Inevi- 
tably breeds,  is  greater  today  than  at  any 
time  in  American  history.  It  is  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  American  voters  have  read 
the  les,sons  of  history  better  than  have  some 
college  professers,  receu'c  administrative  ad- 
visers." 

In  other  words,  there  can  be  no  fiee  or 
individual  or  private  enterprise,  call  it  what 
you  will,  unless  we  have  a  free  political 
economy,  such  as  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution, with  the  principle  OT  self-govern- 
ment kept  in  the  powers  of  the  States  and 
local  communities.  Do  you  imagine  that  the 
political  economy  in  the  realm  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  is  as  free  as  Is  the 
economy  in  the  St.  LawTence  area,  which, 
to  date,  hajb  been  spared  such  an  authority? 
How  free  would  you  expect  it  to  be  through- 
cut  the  counuy  were  the  dozen  or  more  pro- 
posed Federal  authorities,  modeled  after 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  with  their 
tens  of  thousands  of  employees,  established 
from  coast  to  coast?  Conceive  of  the  state 
of  affairs  should,  for  instance,  the  dream  of 
those  bureaucrats,  plugging  for  Government 
ownerehip  of  the  private  electlc  power  In- 
dustry, come  true.  For  refusal  to  obey  a 
directive  issued  in  a  field  outside  the  doma  n 
of  a  Federal  bureau,  arbitrary  actions  In  the 
past  Indicate  that  the  recalcitrant  citizen 
might  be  penalized  by  having  bis  llghu 
turned  off. 

Almost  invariably,  political  parties,  al- 
though ultra  sensitive  to  organized  opinion, 
are  remarkably  insensitive  to  unoiganlzed 
opinion,   which,  when  It  differs  from  their 
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own  views,  they  are  apt  to  dismiss  as  a  form 
of  inconvenient  heresy.  A  new  way  of  think- 
ing, consequently,  has  to  translate  Itself 
Into  some  organized  form  of  expression  be- 
fore It  can  begin  to  affect  the  statute  bocks. 
Through  all  our  aflQUations,  let  us  see  to  it 
that  we  lea\-e  nothing  undone  In  that  di- 
rection Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  organiza- 
tions to  which  we  belong  speak  up,  not  In 
the  laiiguage  of  selfish  interest,  but  In  the 
cause  of  our  way  of  life  Recent  develop- 
ments evidence  increasing  activity  on  the 
part  of  Americans  t«  save  America,  but, 
however  favorable  the  present  signs,  we  can- 
not risk  a  let-down,  for  a  frontal  attack 
against  free  enterprise  will  likely  be  lustily 
launched  when  the  armistice  whistles  blow. 
We  must  bo  prepared  on  all  sides,  for  In 
the  forest  of  this  tormented  world  the  trees 
have  strange  habits  and  twists.  We  shall  be 
prepared,  for  these  words  ring  true:  "In  rap- 
ture we  ride  the  stormiest  gale,  for  God's 
hand  Is  on  the  helm  and  His  breath  Is  in  the 
sail." 


A  National  Military  Cemetery  Should  Be 
Established  in  Every  State 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 

OF  DELilWARI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  WILLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise  to- 
day to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  urgent  need  of  a  well -planned 
policy  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
of  appropriate  and  additional  national 
military  cemeteries  in  the  various  States. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  No.  1  it  was 
decided,  partly  out  of  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  French  Republic,  to  estab- 
lish American  military  cemeteries  In 
Prance  for  the  final  resting  places  of  our 
heroic  soldiers  who  died  in  battle  there. 
That  policy  seemed  proper  at  the  time, 
but  later  events  have  raised  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  decision.  For  one 
thing,  it  was  not  contemplated  that  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  their 
establishment  that  the  German  invader 
would  again  control  the  soil  where  our 
American  cemeteries  are  located.  Who 
knows  what  has  happened  to  those 
shrines  since  the  tragic  events  of  1940? 
What  has  happened  to  the  metal  fences 
which  enclosed  the  cemeteries?  These 
questions  show  the  uncertainties  that 
exist  with  respect  to  the  hallowed  places 
where  our  soldier  dead  now  rest. 

There  are  8  American  military  ceme- 
teries in  Europe.  One  of  these  is  in 
England.  1  in  Belgium,  and  the  other  6 
are  In  France,  where  30,902  American 
soldiers  are  buried.  However,  a  total  of 
46  639  were  returned  to  the  United  States 
from  Europe  after  the  last  war  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  nearest  relatives.  This  proved  even 
at  that  time  that  the  predominant  sen- 
timent was  to  have  our  American  heroic 
dead  returned  to  their  native  soil. 

As  for  the  present  world-wide  conflict, 
with  the  battle  zones  extending  into  ev- 
ery remote  comer  of  the  globe,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  have  all  of 


our  American  heroes  who  fall  in  battle 
returned  to  the  United  States  at  the 
earhest  moment  after  the  end  of  the 
war  to  rest  in  eternal  sleep  within  the 
borders  of  their  native  States,  or  in  our 
national  shrine  at  Arlington.  This,  I 
feel  sure,  is  what  the  boys  would  want 
and  will  carry  out  the  fervent  hopes  and 
prayers  of  theii-  fathers  and  mothers. 
Such  a  policy  should  be  well  planned  in 
advance,  so  that  when  the  war  ends,  na- 
tional cemeteries  within  the  States  will 
be  suflBciently  complete  to  avoid  undue 
delay  in  the  retiu-n  of  our  honored  dead 
to  their  native  soil. 

It  is  my  thought  that  popular  senti- 
ment favors  the  establishment  of  new 
national  military  cemeteries  in  all  the 
States  which  do  not  already  have  them. 
I  know  that  such  is  the  hope  of  the  cit- 
izens of  my  own  State  of  Delaware.  In 
harmony  with  this  sentiment  a  resolution 
was  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  of  Delaware  urging  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation for  such  a  national  military  ceme- 
tery in  the  State.  It  would  seem  fitting 
also  that  these  national  cemeteries  be 
located  at  or  near  the  State  capitals. 

Such  a  program  should  be  authorized 
by  this  Congress,  the  land  acquired,  an 
outstanding  architect  appointed,  the 
architectural  plans  drawn,  and  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  appropriate  authority 
in  the.  War  Department.  Such  plans 
should,  of  course,  envisage  the  architec- 
tural harmony  of  the  State  capital  where 
located,  and  should  contain  chapels  of 
appropriate  design. 

An  investigation  discloses  that  there 
are  at  the  present  20  States  which  do  not 
have  within  their  borders  a  national 
military  cemetery.  These  States,  with  a 
total  population  of  31,165,600  are  as  fol- 
lows: Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Idaho,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Is- 
land. South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 
In  addition,  it  is  understood  that  there 
are  5  States  with  a  total  popuhtlon  of 
24.391,619  in  which  the  national  military 
cemeteries  are  now  filled,  and  thus  new 
ones  will  need  to  be  established  or  the 
present  ones  enlarged.  These  States  are 
California,  Florida,  Missouri,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  West  Virginia. 

This  gives  a  total  population  of  55.- 
557,219  in  the  25  States  where  new  na- 
tional military  cemeteries  are  needed  or 
where  those  now  existing  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  Members  of  this 
body  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
adequate  and  appropriate  burial  places 
for  meml)ers  of  our  armed  services  of  all 
wars,  will  join  in  presenting  to  the  prcp?r 
committee  a  thoroughly  studied  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  carefully  designed 
national  military  cemeteries  in  each 
State  which  will  be  in  keeping  with  those 
established  in  Prance  after  World  War 
No.  1  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing,  Chairman  of  the  American 
Battle  Moniunents  Commission.  I  feel 
sure  that  every  Member  of  this  House 
will  desire  nothing  less  than  such  a 
shrine  in  every  State  where  their  soldier 


dead  may  rest  in  eternal  glory  near  the 
scenes  and  persons  dearest  and  most 
intimate  to  each  of  them. 

When  completed,  these  national  shrines 
will  stand  in  perpetuity  in  all  our  States 
as  the  final  resting  places  of  the  American 
heroes  of  all  our  wars. 


Washington's  Pentagon  Building  a  Laby- 
rinth— Guide  Not  Much  Help — Dimin- 
ishing Return- 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  con- 
sidering the  appropriation  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pentagon  Building,  I 
opposed  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  structure  would  ultimately  rep- 
resent a  vast  waste  of  taxpayers'  funds. 
By  building  an  office  so  big  that  the 
guides  employed  to  conduct  the  luckless 
visitor  through  it  can  get  lost,  we  are 
wasting,  first,  manpower;  second,  war- 
time; and,  third,  tax  funds. 

These  views  are  confirmed  by  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  William  F.  McDermott  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  which  I  ask  leave  to  reprint  in 
the  Record: 

McDermott  Gets  Lost — Washington's  Pen- 
tagon Building  a  Labyrinth — Guide  Not 
Much  Help  -Diminishing  Returns 

(By  William  F.  McDermott) 
You  can  pet  a  vivid  Idea  of  the  Immense 
expansion  of  the  military  establishment  by 
taking  a  walk  around  the  corridors  of  Wash- 
ington's Pentagon  Building,  the  mammoth 
new  structure  for  the  housing  of  War  De- 
partment activities.  It  sprawls  over  the 
tranquil  countryside  bordering  the  Potomac 
in  such  size  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
your  eyes.  I  am  told  that  30,000  people 
work  there,  but  I  doubt  if  an  accurate 
census  has  ever  been  taken. 

It  is  not  merely  an  office  building,  but  a 
large,  self-contained  city,  with  its  own  res- 
taurants, drug  stores,  dry  cleaning  establish- 
ments and  post  office.  The  main  entrance 
hall  is  as  spacious  as  the  concourse  of  a  great 
railway  terminal  such  as  St.  Laz&ire  or  Vic- 
toria Station. 

No  visitor  Is  trusted  to  find  his  way  alone 
In  these  labyrinihine  passages.  He  might 
be  lost  for  days.  Professional  guides  are 
employed  to  prevent  such  mishaps.  They 
are  called  escorts 

If  you  have  a  definite  appointment  with 
an  individual  occupying  a  chair  In  this  wU- 
dernoss  of  oaken  desks  you  apply  to  one  of 
the  girls  at  the  Information  counter.  She 
takes  your  name  and  address,  writes  them 
down  in  a  book,  then  telephones  your  man 
and.  if  he  remembers  you  have  an  appoint- 
ment with  him.  he  sends  out  an  employee 
from  his  office  to  conduct  you  In  safety  to 
his  lair. 

gives  tou  a  badge 
The  girl  supplies  you  with  a  badge.     Tou 
cant  find  anyone  without  a  guide  and  you 
can't  get  in  or  out  without  a  badge. 

In  the  main  entrance  hall  there  is  a  service 
bureau  which  provides  visitors  with  escorts. 
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I  gather  th.at  these  servants  of  the  Govern- 
ment do  nothing  else  but  walR  these  halls 
all  day  long  showing  weary  travelers  the  way 
they  should  go. 

When  I  had  finished  ray  business  in  one 
of  the  Pentagon  offices  I  had  to  repair  to 
another  part  of  the  building  and  the  problem 
of  how  to  got  me  there  arose.  An  escort  was 
Buinmoncd. 

There  seemed  some  doubt  about  his  pro- 
fessional ccimpetcnce  and  he  was  carefully  in- 
terrogated as  to  whether  he  knew  the  location 
of  the  office  to  which  I  was  to  be  taken.  He 
gave  assurance  that  he  did. 

The  unplea.'5i,nt  tiuth  was  that  he  didn't. 
He  walked  me  what  seemed  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles  over  stone  floors  and  wound  up  at 
the  wrong  end  of  the  building  Then  he 
asked  directions,  took  bearings,  and  resumed 
circumnavigation. 

gets  lost  again 

On  the  way  back  he  got  lost  again.  We 
finally  reached  our  destination,  after  foot- 
wearymg  wrndering  and  by  a  process  of  em- 
pirical experimentation  rather  than  by 
science. 

I  atked  my  guide,  a  Negro  gentleman,  how 
Ion';  he  had  been  working  in  that  capacity 
and  if  his  feet  weren't  being  killed  by  con- 
stant joltmg  on  these  inhospitable  stones. 

"I  have  been  here,"  he  said,  "since  the 
building  was  built  My  feet  used  to  hurt,  but 
they  don't  hurt  no  more  You  cet  used  to 
It." 

His  feet  had  got  used  to  the  stone  floors, 
but  they  had  not  yet  got  u.sed  to  tracking 
With  sureness  to  any  given  destination  in  this 
tangled  Jungle  of  offices  and  departments. 

Wher*  but  in  Washington  could  it  be  that 
a  Government  building  .should  be  so  huge 
anci  Complex  that  men  employed  as  guides 
should  still  be  getting  lost  in  its  intricate 
conidors  after  pounding  their  feet  on  its 
hard  fluois  day  alter  day,  month  after 
month  It  is  fantastic  and  incredible,  but 
S(.    is  much  else  in  Wa.shington 

other  buildings  are  large 
The  Pentagon  Building  Is  only  one  of  the 
immense  structures  occupied  by  the  War 
Department  The  Munitions  Building  on 
Con.'--titution  Avenue  is  not  precisely  a  hut. 
The  new  War  Department  Building,"  a  block 
north,  is  an  imposing  and  populous  struc- 
ture But  the  Peiitagon  Building  is  some- 
thmc  to  take  ycur  breath  away.  It  is  the 
concrete  and  bizarre  symbol  of  the  immensity 
of  the  war  in   whicli  we  are  engaged. 

You  wonder  if  there  is  not  a  poinr  at  which 
size  begins  to  yield  diminishing  returns. 
How  much  time  is  wasted  by  erecting  a  build- 
ing so  large  that  you  must  employ  guides 
to  get  people  in  and  out  of  it?  Would  not  a 
number  of  simaller  buildings  have  been  more 
economical? 

I  suppose  these  questions  have  been 
threshed  out  by  ma.^-ter  minds  and  answered 
to  their  satisfaction.  Anyhow  there  the 
Pentagoi  Building  stands,  in  all  its  massive 
and  formidable  dimensions,  and  there  is  will 
continue  to  stand,  like  the  pyramids  of 
Cheo])s.  Immovable  and  incredible. 


Realism  Versus  Wild  Promises 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOU3F  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  V/OODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  time  to  bring  into  open  dis- 
cussion some  of  those  things  vviuch  the 


American  people  are  thinking,  but  which 
the  world-power  politicians,  and  those 
who  would  like  to  establish  a  United 
States  worid  W.  P.  A.  unlimited,  keep 
hush-hushing  as  though  they  were  mat- 
ters about  which  the  American  people 
ought  not  to  think  at  all.  and  which 
should  not  be  discussed  in  good  society, 
or  even  in  the  sanctity  of  the  home. 

The  American  world-power  politicians 
here,  and  the  hordes  of  them  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  are  busily  pro- 
jecting plans  for  us  to  rule  the  world; 
reform  all  the  governments  of  the  other- 
countries  of  the  world;  provide  food  for 
the  ill-fed;  clothing  for  the  ill-clad,  and 
shelter  for  the  ill-housed  of  the  worid. 
I  pointed  out  in  a  recent  broadcast  that 
about  half  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
outside  of  America,  tall  into  the  category 
of  the  ill-fed.  the  ill-clad,  and  the  ill- 
housed,  as  we  In  America  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  the  term.  I  also  pointed 
out  in  that  broadcast  that  we  cannot 
hope — we  of  America — to  use  up  our 
natural  resource. .  our  supphes  of  raw- 
materials,  our  energy,  and  our  labor,  in 
supporting  all  of  these  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  underprivileged 
or  undernourished  in  other  parts  o'  the 
world. 

Our  International  promisers  are  lead- 
ing the  peoples  of  other  countries  of  the 
world  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
of  America  is  going  to  intervene  In  their 
domestic  affairs,  not  only  to  the  point  of 
supporting  all  of  their  unemployed  and 
their  incapacitated  populations,  but  to 
the  further  extent  of  regulating  their 
wages,  working  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions. Our  five  United  States  Sena- 
tors who  have  just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world  confirm 
my  statements. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  any  clear- 
thinking  American  that  we  cannot  do  all 
of  those  things  for  all  of  these  countless 
millions  throughout  the  world.  We  may 
help  them,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  to 
help  themselves;  to  fit  themselves  for 
self-government;  to  have  an  apprecia- 
tion for  liberty,  and  to  know  how  to  use 
it — and  live  it.  Beyond  that  we  in 
America  cannot  successfully  go,  and  we 
can  gothat  far  only  if  we  remain  a  sound, 
solvent,  free,  representative  Government 
and  people. 

If  there  were  any  possibility  of  the 
United  States  using  her  manpower  to 
police  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world, 
particularly  the  countries  under  the 
domination  of  the  Axis  dictators,  and  if 
there  were  any  possibility  of  our  own 
American  people  working  long  enough 
and  hard  enough  to  supply  these  ill-fed, 
ill-clad,  ill-housed  multitudes  in  other 
countries,  and  if  there  were  any  possi- 
bility of  our  stripping  ourselves  of  our 
raw  materials  in  a  world-wide  charity 
movement  such  as  has  never  been 
imagined  by  men  before  in  the  history  of 
the  race,  then  there  might  be  some  point 
In  considering  all  of  these  broad  promises 
now  being  made,  and  of  refraining  from 
taking  a  gloomy  view  of  the  probabilities 
of  their  fulfillment. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  realistic  and  ra- 
tional, we  must  project  our  thinking  to 
the  point  when  the  war  will  be  over. 
When  hostilities  have  ceased,  it  is  natu- 


ral for  the  fathers  and  the  mothers,  the 
brothers  and  the  sisters,  the  wives  and 
the  children  of  America,  to  want  their 
loved  ones  to  come  back  home  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

When  the  fighting  has  ceased,  and  Che 
readjustment  to  peace  has  begun  under 
the  terms  of  an  armistice,  will  it  be 
natural  for  the  American  people  to  want 
to  continue  their  sacrifices  for  years, 
under  the  rationing  rules  and  the  point 
system,  in  order  to  feed  multitudes  of  the 
peoples  across  the  seven  seas?  Every 
one  of  you  listening  to  me  this  evening 
knows  the  answer  to  that. 

After  hostilities  have  ceased  and  the 
Axis  Powers  have  been  vanquished  will 
it  be  natural,  or  probable,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  want  to  continue  in- 
creasing their  own  already  crushing  bur- 
den of  taxation  in  order  to  put  shoes  on 
the  Hottentots,  or  neckties  around  the 
necks  of  the  Arab  nomads  of  the  deserts? 
You  folks  know  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

When  hostilities  have  ceased  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  multifarious  phases  of 
their  own  readjustment  to  a  peacetime 
basis,  in  the  problem  of  reemployment 
for  their  own  people,  for  millions  of  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  and  women  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  other  mil- 
lions of  munitions  workers  dismissed 
from  smokeless  factories,  is  it  probable 
that  our  people  will  then  be  willing  to 
continue  to  Interest  themselves  greatly 
in  changing  the  hours,  and  the  wages, 
and  the  working  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple.s  of  the  Far  East,  of  the  Orient,  of 
middle  Europe?  You  folks  know  the 
answer  to  that  one  also. 

When  all  of  our  domestic  problems. 
not  one  of  which  was  solved,  but  all  of 
which  were  obscured  by  the  advent  of 
the  war.  and  all  of  which  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  war,  rise  up  and  con- 
front us  with  a  demand  for  solution,  will 
it  be  possible,  not  to  say  practicable,  for 
the  American  people  to  neglect  their  own 
domestic  affairs  to  solve  the  domestic 
problems  of  the  millions  of  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  whose  social 
customs,  whose  ancient  traditions,  whose 
religious  beliefs,  and  whose  philosophic 
doctrines  make  their  lives  in  every  way 
different  from  our  own?  You  folks 
know  the  answer  to  that  question. 

Now  I  ask  this  one: 

What  is  to  be  accomplished,  what  good 
does  it  do  for  some  of  our  politicians  to 
make  these  extravagant  promises  to  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world  when  we 
realize,  even  now,  that  those  extrava- 
gant promises  cannot,  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  be  fulfilled?  All  that  can  be  ac- 
complished by  making  such  extravagant 
and  unfulfillable  promises  is  to  reap  for 
the  United  States  of  America  the  hatred 
of  these  other  nations,  growing  out  of 
their  disappointment  that  we  do  not  keep 
our  promises,  and  their  loss  of  confidence 
In  our  repeated  pledges. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  realistic  and  prac- 
tical, we  must  realize  that  the  end  of  the 
hostilities  is  not  going  to  bring  a  brave, 
new.  golden  world  into  being,  with  a  new 
era  of  brotherhood  and  cooperation  sud- 
denly growing  out  of  the  cessation  of  the 
greatest    and    most    bitter   struggle    in 
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which  men  ever  engaged  on  the  face  of 
this  globe. 

On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  the  same 
old  world  with  all  of  its  old  problems; 
with  all  of  its  old  hardships;  with  all  of 
its.  old  griefs  and  disappointments 
accentuated;  with  all  of  its  old  cross 
currents  of  human  desires,  and  conflicts 
of  human  will  and  selfishness;  all  of 
these,  and  a  veritable  avalanche  of  new 
hatreds,  of  new  strains,  of  new  hardships 
and  sacrifices  entailed  in  the  devasta- 
tions caused  by  the  war.  which  will  then 
confront  us.  At  the  risk  of  being  criti- 
cized by  those  who  like  to  talk  about  a 
brave  new  world,  and  how  we  are  going 
to  establish  it.  I  say  to  you  that  it  will 
only  be  by  God's  help  that  we  can  repair 
the  old  world  and  make  it  habitable  and 
peaceful  again.  The  great  weakness  in 
all  of  these  visions  for  a  brave  new  world 
after  the  war  is  that  the  dreamers  who 
envision  such  a  world  do  not  take  into 
account  the  flaws  in  human  nature,  the 
selfishness  in  human  nature,  the  frail- 
ties of  humar  reasoning  inherent  in  all 
peoples  in  all  nations,  which  produced 
the  First  World  War.  and  then  brought 
on  this  second  terrible  conflict.  The 
selflshness.  the  conditions  generally 
which  brought  about  this  conflict  arie 
not  going  to  disappear  magically  at  the 
end  of  this  war 

Of  course,  the  people  of  America 
v.ould  like  to  see  a  world  free  from  pov- 
erty, hardship,  privation,  jealousy,  sel- 
fishness, fear,  economic  insecurity,  and 
wickedness.  Of  course,  the  American 
people  will  be  ready  when  this  war 
ends,  as  they  have  always  been  ready, 
ever  since  this  Nation  had  its  birth,  to 
do  all  we  can  to  bring  about  such  a  per- 
fect world  \nd  such  perfect  mankind. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained;  there 
is  no  point  in  deluding  other  peoples, 
and  in  fooling  ourselves,  by  rash  and  ex- 
travagant promises,  of  what  we  will  do 
to  usher  in  the  millenium  after  this  con- 
flict is  over,  when,  at  the  first  clear,  sober 
glance  we  see  that  we  cannot  fulfill  such 
promises. 

It  seems  to  me.  my  fellow  citizens, 
that  we  can  do  much  more  to  persuade 
the  world  back  to  sanity,  peace,  and 
prosperity,  if  we  make  only  promises  we 
have  some  fair  chance  of  fulfilling,  if 
we  promise  to  help  these  people  as  much 
as  we  can,  but  we  must  make  it  clear 
to  them  that  not  only  must  they  help 
themselves,  but  that  it  is  their  job  and 
not  ours  to  rid  their  own  thinking  of  the 
hatreds  and  the  prejudices  and  the  de- 
sires for  revenge  generated  by  this  and 
previous  struggles. 

There  is  no  use  closing  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  very  great  portions  of  the 
world  will  be  in  a  state  approaching  an- 
archy and  chaos  when  the  war  ends. 
Most  of  their  governments  will  have  been 
completely  shattered.  Most  of  their 
monetary  systems  will  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Most  of  their  economic  sys- 
tems will  have  been  demolished.  Most 
of  their  leading  citizens  will  have  been 
killed.  In  many  of  them  their  own 
populations  are  already  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  feel  that  they  have 
been  betrayed  by  their  own  coxmtrymen, 
and  those  who  will  be  accused  of  having 
participated  in  that  betrayal.  Under 
such  conditions.  It  is  entirely  clear  that 


temporary  provisional  governments  will 
have  to  be  established,  after  hostilities 
cease,  in  those  countries  which  are  in  the 
condition  I  have  just  described.    Their 
military  authorities  will  not  only  have  to 
set  up  such  governments,  but  they  will 
have  to  maintain  such  governments  by 
the  force  of  their  troops.    These  facts. 
however,  do  not  alter  the  other  great  fact 
that  the  people  of  America,  when  hos- 
tilities have  ceased,  will  want  their  boys 
and  grirls  back  home  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  that  overwhelming  na- 
tional desire  will  constitute  a  political 
force  that  will  be  well  nigh  irresistible. 
These  international  promisers  do  not 
take  that  great  force  into  account.    They 
apparently  believe  that   the   American 
people  will  be  as  ready  to  endure  hard- 
ships and  privation,  regimentation,  and 
bureaucratic  pulling  and  haaling  as  they 
have  been  during  hostilities.     But  that 
is  not  American  human  nature.    It  is 
not  human  nature  at  all.    The  American 
people  have  been  ready,  and  they  will 
continue  to  be  perfectly  willing,  to  make 
any  sacrifices,  to  endure  any  privations 
which  they  feel  are  genuinely  necessi- 
tated by  the  war.    They  will  feel  very 
differently  when  they  are  told  they  must 
look  forward  to  further  years  of  separa- 
tion from  their  loved  ones  in  .he  armed 
services,  because  those  loved  ones  are  to 
be  kept  in  other  countries  for  long  pe- 
riods to  police  the  governments  of  other 
peoples;  they  will  feel  very  differently, 
will  the  American  people,  when  they  are 
told  they  must  continue  to  work,  to  sac- 
rifice, to  sweat  and  toil,  to  oe  taxed  and 
taxed   while   international   power   poli- 
ticians continue,  far  down  the  years,  to 
spend  and  spend  on  other  nations  and 
peoples 

I  give  you  this  message  tonight,  my 
fellow  citizens,  not  because  I  want  to 
diminish  by  one  atom  the  willingess  of 
the  American  people  to  do  all  they  can 
to  help  restore  the  world  to  sanity  and 
peace.  I  give  you  this  message,  because 
I  do  not  believe  extravagant  and  unful- 
fiUable  promises  made  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people,  by  self-appointed 
spokesmen,  will  contribute  anything  to 
the  restoration  of  the  world  to  sanity, 
peace,  and  prosperity.  Such  promises, 
I  believe,  will  constitute  an  impediment 
rather  than  a  contribution  to  world- 
wide peace. 

I,  therefore,  believe  we  should  be  ra- 
tional, realistic,  practical,  and  sensible 
in  the  promises  we  permit  to  be  made 
on  our  behalf  to  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  a  wise  man 
that  "One  promise  broken  is  worse  than 
a  hundred  promises  not  made." 


Vote  at  Every  Election 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14, 1943 

Mr.    BENDER.      Mr.    Speaker,    "the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 


vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude"  reads  the  fifteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates. 

The  right  of  election  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  Constitution. 

Elrclion  day  is  independence  day.  So 
loHT  as  we  retain  the  right  to  select  our 
own  public  officials  we  retain  our  free- 
dom. 

Every  time  W3  fail  to  exercise  the  priv- 
ilege of  voting  we  forfeit  our  right  to 
criticize  these  who  have  gained  public 
office.  Every  time  we  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  stay  at  home  or  discover  that 
we  are  too  busy  to  vote,  -ve  abandon  our 
American  heritage  of  freedom. 

Fiom  indifference  to  the  choice  of  pub- 
lic officials,  it  is  only  a  small  step  toward 
indifference  to  our  rights  of  free  press, 
free  speech,  free  worship.  We  cannot  join 
the  long  and  growing  list  of  those  na- 
tions which  have  forgotten  all  human 
liberties. 

Municipal  elections,  town  meetings. 
State  and  county  elections,  every  one  of 
these  plays  its  part  in  the  development 
of  American  history. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your 
Nation  to  vote  at  every  public  election. 

i^et  the  people  of  every  city  in  America 
demonstrate  by  their  votes  that  they 
cherish  the  love  of  freedom  for  which  our 
country  stands. 

Let  no  election  in  our  coimtry  go  by 
default.  If  you  are  registered  as  a  voter, 
go  to  the  polls. 

Let  America  continue  to  speak  through 
a  tremendous  flow  of  ballots. 

Vote  at  your  elections  November  2. 
It  took  thousands  of  years  to  win  you 
that  right  to  vote.    Exercise  it. 


Repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NIW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  always  entertained  a  very 
high  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
Chinese  race  and  especially  since  my 
close  association  with  Chinese  students 
at  Cornell  University.  These  students 
have  since  become  recognized  as  out- 
standing statesmen  of  the  world.  I,  for 
one.  am  proud  that  the  Chinese  are  our 
allies  in  this  great  war  to  which  we  are 
committed  in  the  Pacific.  There  are 
powerful  and  compelling  reasons  why 
we  should  remove  the  present  ban 
against  the  Chinese  which  now  exists  in 
the  immigration  laws.  I  believe  the 
Chinese  are  entitled  to  a  quota.  I  think 
it  is  about  time  that  as  a  Nation  we  at- 
tempt to  make  some  atonement  for  the 
ghastly  sin  committed  by  those  who  have 
been  in  charge  of  our  foreign  policies  for 
the  last  10  or  11  years.  I  recognize  that 
there  can  be  no  atonement  that  will  wash 
out  the  bloody  and  inhuman  part  which 
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our  shipments  of  war  materials  to  Japan 
played  in  the  slaughter  of  Chinese  men, 
women,  and  cliildren. 

The  brutality  of  the  Japanese  was  not 
first  revealed  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Those  in 
charge  of  our  foreign  affairs  had  due 
notice  of  the  barbaric  propensities  of  the 
Japanese  as  early  as  December  12,  1937. 
It  was  on  that  date  that  the  American 
gunboat  Panay  and  three  American 
tankers,  sailing  on  the  Yangtze  River, 
were  attacked  and  sunk  by  Japanese  air- 
planes, killing  several  of  our  people  and 
wounding  a  score  of  others.  I  admit  that 
the  Japanese,  true  to  fonn,  apologized,  as 
is  their  practice,  as  they  will  undoubtedly 
do  for  recently  beheading  one  of  our  al- 
lied aviators. 

The  indisputable  facts  with  reference 
to  the  Panay  were  that  the  visibility  was 
clear,  that  a  large  American  fiag  was  dis- 
played on  deck,  that  the  Japane.se  au- 
thorities had  been  apprised  in  advance 
of  the  Panay's  movements  up  the  Yang- 
tze River,  that  when  the  ship  was  ."^inking 
a  motor  launch  approached  and  fired  on 
her,  that  Japanese  soldiers  went  aboard 
the  ship,  and  that  similar  outrages  were 
committed  by  the  Japanese  on  Briti.'sh 
ships  in  the  Yangtze  River  the  same  day. 

This  brutal  affair  and  Japanese  bomb- 
ings of  Canton  in  the  spring  of  1938 
prompted  numerous  organizations  to  de- 
mand an  embargo  on  the  export  of  war 
materials  to  Japan, 

I  pointed  out  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress that  64  percent  of  Japan's  imports 
of  war  materials  had  been  obtained  from 
the  United  States  and  one-half  of  the 
gas  and  oil  used  by  Japanese  bombers  in 
their  attacks  on  Canton  were  sold  by 
American  exporters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  going  further 
into  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  war  materials,  which 
I  have  heretofore  placed  in  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  realize  that  it  will 
require  more  than  a  token  quota  and 
soft  words  to  expiate  the  indefensible 
and  ghastly  sin  committed  by  the  Roose- 
velt administration  against  the  Chinese 
people  and  Nation,  but  at  least  it  will 
atone  so  far  as  the  removal  of  the  race 
discrimination  can  do  so.  Therefore  I 
favor  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Act. 


Recentralization  of  Industry 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  M.  COPFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  avail  my- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  inform  my 
colleagues  that  seven  of  our  number  have 
been  designated  sis  members  of  a  House 
steering  committee  to  act  in  cooperation 
with  a  similar  committee  of  Senators 
in  the  matter  of  trying  to  recentralize 
heavy  industry  in  the  United  States. 
The  appointment  of  this  steering  com- 
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mittee,  composed  of  Congressmen  Pat- 
JiAN.  of  Texas;  Tarver,  of  Georgia;  Mans- 
niXD  of  Montana;  King,  of  California; 
Winter,  of  Kansas;  Case,  of  South 
Dakota,  and  myself,  as  chairman,  was 
made  under  the  authority  given  the  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  Pat  McCarran.  by 
vote  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  attended  a  joint  meeting  held  on 
Monday,  October  4.  This  recent  con- 
ference was  preceded  by  a  meeting  of 
House  Members,  who,  for  some  time, 
have  been  seriously  concerned  over  the 
problem  of  working  out  a  program  of 
industry  recentralization.  At  this  first 
meeting  it  was  arranged  to  meet  jointly 
with  a  large  group  of  Senators,  in  whose 
behalf  Senator  McCarran  suggested, 
earlier  in  the  summer,  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  such  cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  recentral- 
izing  heavy  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  so  broad  in  scope  and  embraces  so 
many  factors  related  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  self-sufficiency  of  various 
regions  and  sectors  of  this  country,  I 
would  not  presume  myself  capable  of  dis- 
cussing it  now,  even  if  time  permitted  me 
to  do  so.  It  is  a  tremendous  and  vitally 
important  subject.  At  the  joint  meeting 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  we  were 
treated  to  a  brilliant  outline  discussion 
of  the  major  aspects  of  this  problem  by 
the  learned  Senator  McCarran. 

It  is  only  fair  and  proper.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  point  out  that  there  are  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  fully  conversant 
with  many  phases  of  the  industry  recen- 
tralization question.  Individually,  and 
sometimes  as  members  of  special  or 
standing  committees  of  the  House,  we 
have  heard  this  subject  ably  discussed  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  My 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia  I  Mr.  King],  has.  been  and  is  now 
deeply  and  constructively  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  steel  shortage,  particu- 
larly as  it  affects  the  merchant  marine 
construction  program  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  As  a  member  of  the  special  steel 
shortage  subcommittee  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  chsur- 
manned  by  the  genial  and  industrious 
gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Boykin], 
the  gentleman  from  California  LMr. 
King]  has  given  that  committee  and  the 
House  membership  tremendously  valu- 
able data  relating  to  the  steel  shortage  in 
its  wartime  and  post-war  implications. 
In  similar  fashion,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Welch]  has  drawn  upon 
his  many  years  of  study  of  the  steel  and 
iron  industry  to  enlighten  the  House  on 
the  subject  at  hand.  The  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  O'Connor],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Angbll],  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
VooRHis],  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman],  and  many  more  whose 
names  should  be  mentioned,  are  included 
in  the  large  group  of  House  Members 
coming  from  26  States  of  the  Southern, 
North  Central,  Northeastern,  and  West- 
em  regions  of  the  country,  who  have 
already  or  could  graphically  portray  how 
certain  natural  resources  in  the  several 
States  lie  undeveloped  and  lost  to  the 
war-production  program.    In  the  South- 


west and  all  through  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States,  we  have  plants  and 
factories  turning  out  war  and  civilian 
goods;  fabricated  items  that  require 
steel,  iron,  aluminum,  copper,  lead,  mag- 
nesium, and  countless  other  alloys. 
Within  the  26  States,  encompassing  the 
regions  I  have  mentioned,  we  have  all 
the  resources,  all  the  ores  and  the  coal 
and  other  components  required  to  fur- 
nish the  basis  for  a  great  and  thriving 
heavy  industry  development  that  will 
make  these  areas  economically  more 
self-sufficJent,  by  far,  than  they  are 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  half  of  the  Nation's 
shipbuilding  program  is  concentrated  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  This  region  prevides 
much  of  the  pig  aluminum  produced  to- 
day. We  could  produce  more.  I  could  go 
on  listing  other  examples  if  time  per- 
mitted. Texas  and  Montana,  South 
Dakota  and  California  wan',  to  increase 
their  contribution  to  the  war-production 
effort.  But  our  natural  resources  of  all 
types  are  not  developed  or  utilized  in 
-ull  excrpt  in  rare  instances.  We  can 
prove  that  a  great  steel  industry  can 
fiourish  in  many  of  the  regions  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  We  do  not  have 
such  an  industry.  An  add  plant  or  two, 
yes;  but  thev  cannot  even  begin  to  feed 
the  gaping  maw  of  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry alone  with  the  steel  it  requires 
now  and  must  have  in  the  post-war  era. 
West  coast  shipbuilding,  to  use  the  same 
example,  depends  upon  Pittsburgh, 
Massillcn,  and  Garv  for  most  of  its  steel. 
We  depended  upon  these  steel  centers  In 
World  War  No.  1.  We  are  still  depending 
upon  them.  We  have  been  thus  depend- 
ent for  too  long.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  meet  the  full  load  imposed  upon 
them  by  World  War  No.  2.  They  could 
not  and  should  not  be  expected  to  do  so. 
In  many  places  throughout  these  26 
States  steel  pl?nts  should  be  going  up 
right  now.  We  can  lad  the  material. 
Transportation  savings  alone  will  justify 
the  expenditure  of  manpower  and  criti- 
cal materials  needed  to  build  the  plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  the  steel 
plants  or  the  aluminum  plants  and  all 
the  other  plants  which  could  be  fed  with 
the  components  of  ore  and  oil  and  water 
power  and  coal,  much  of  which  lies  un- 
used, in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  these 
afore-mentioned  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  reported  as  saying  he  favors  a  de- 
centralization of  heavy  industry.  The 
House  and  Senate  joint  committee  I  have 
discussed  here  today  favors  a  recentral- 
ization or  decentral^tion  of  industry  as 
a  war  measure  and  as  a  post-war  pro- 
gram. We  think  it  can  be  done.  We  are 
going  to  study  the  problem  intently.  We 
are  open  to  assistance  and  cooperation 
from  every  Member  of  this  House  and 
every  committee  thereof.  By  the  same 
token,  we  will  help  every  Member  and 
every  committee  of  the  House  in  connec- 
tion with  any  phase  of  this  program  of 
study,  analysis,  and  action.  If  there  are 
any  industrial  monopoly  interests  block- 
ing the  logical  development  of  competi- 
tive industries  in  the  southern  and  west- 
ern regions  of  the  United  States,  we  are 
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going  to  find  out  who  they  are  and  how 
they  have  been  operating.  We  will  then 
hope  to  find  a  way  of  making  their  oppo- 
sition ineffective.  If  they  have  any  dol- 
lar-a-year  representatives  in  the  Gov- 
ernment still  on  their  pay  rolls  we  want 
to  know  who  tliey  are  and  just  what  they 
have  been  doing  or  may  propose  to  do 
when  faced  with  making  vital  decisions 
on  these  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  big  job  cut  out 
for  ourselves  and  we  know  it.  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  been  able  to  join  forces 
with  a  group  of  Senators  as  determined 
to  see  this  thing  through  as  are  we.  We 
have  a  splendid  joint  spokesman  in  the 
person  of  Senator  McCarran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  various  special  commit- 
tees will  be  appointed  by  the  seven-man 
House  steering  committee  to  study,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Senators,  the  mul- 
tiform  and   manifold   major   questions 
which  present  themselves  on  all  sides,  in 
connection   with   the   broad   problem   I 
have  briefly  outlined  here  today.    In  be- 
half of  the  House  steering  committee,  I 
invite  the  cooperation  of  all  Members 
coming  from  the  areas  most  affected  by 
an  underdevelopment  or  complete  lack 
of  development  of  its  natural  resources. 
That  area  would  generally  ha  west  ol  the 
Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  Rivers. 
Make  yourselves  known  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  King],  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case], 
or  any  of  the  five  others  on  the  com- 
mittee.   We  will  welcome  your  partici- 
pation.   Though  not  functioning  as  an 
official  committee  of  the  House,  we  are 
not  desirous  of  becoming  an  exclusive  or 
select  group.     There  is  room  and  work 
for    everyone.     To    all    will    come    the 
credit  and  satisfaction  of  joining  In  the 
most   concerted   effort   of  its  kind   on 
Capitol    Hill— an    effort    to    give    other 
areas  of  this  country  what  only  a  few 
now  enjoy  to  overflowing,  namely,  great- 
er economic  independence  as  contrasted 
with   dangerous   and   growing   depend- 
ence.   Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  started  the 
battle.    We  are  determined  to  persevere 
until  at  least  a  measure  of  success  is 
ours. 


Sound  Le^slation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J  PERa  PRIEST 

or   TZNNESSZZ 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial appearing  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
magazine,  Aero  Digest,  opposing  the 
adoption  of  the  Civil  Aviation  bill,  which 
has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  il- 
lustrates the  type  of  loose  thinking  about 
civil  aviation  problems  against  which  we 
must  constantly  be  on  guard.  Misin- 
formation, misconception,  and  misrepre- 
sentation must  be  carefully  winnowed 
out  of  our  thinking  if  we  are  to  provide 
for  civil  aviation  the  sound  legislation  it 
needs. 


The  argument  of  the  editorial  is 
briefly  this:  It  states  that  we  had  only 
350  planes  on  our  domestic  common  car- 
rier system  when  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war  whereas  Hitler  had  thou- 
sands of  transport  aircraft,  and  South 
America  had  more  than  twice  the  route 
mileage  and  air-line  stops,  as  did  the 
United  States.  We  may  overlook,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  the  inaccuracy  of 
this  statement.  The  editorial  then  goes 
on  and  says  that  the  reason  there  were 
only  350  planes  on  the  domestic  air  lines 
was  that  the  air  lines  had  to  enter  into 
long  hearings  before  they  could  start 
any  new  service. 

The  editorial  then  contends  that  pri- 
vate flyers  and  flying  schools  had  thou- 
sands of  planes  due  to  th^  fact  that  pri- 
vate flying  wa:j  subject  only  to  safety 
regulations  and  not  to  economic  regu- 
lations. 

Then  the  editorial  proceeds  with  this 
extraordinary  statement:  "If  the  L^a 
bill  passes,  Federal  control  of  all  phases 
of  c    il  aviation  will  be  absolute." 

The  implication  of  this  argument — 
although  the  editorial  carefully  ob- 
scures its  point — seems  to  be  that  the 
Lea  bill  proposes  to  impose  some  Fed- 
eral economic  regulation  on  the  private 
pilots  and  the  flying  schools. 
Any  such  suggestion  is  hdse. 
The  Lea  bill  does  not  impose  any  eco- 
nomic regulation  whatsoever  on  any 
aviation  activity  except  commercial 
point-to-point  transportation  for  hire. 
It  does  not,  in  any  way,  complicate  or 
add  to  the  safety  regulation  of  private 
fliers  or  flying  schools  or  other  miscel- 
laneous flying  activities. 

With  respect  to  private  and  miscel- 
laneous flying,  other  than  commercial 
transportation  of  persons  and  property 
for  hire,  all  that  the  Lea  bill  does  is  to 
bring  the  law  into  hne  with  what  is  the 
existing  practical  situation. 

As  every  aviator  knows,  as  a  practical 
matter,  all  private  and  miscellaneous  fly- 
ing must  necessarily  comply  with  Federal 
safety  regulations.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  time  every  plane  and 
every  pilot  will  either  be  crossing  a  State 
line  or  will  be  flying  on  an  airway  or  will 
be  flying  in  the  vicinity  of  an  airway  and 
interstate  traffic.  In  fact,  the  C.  A.  B. 
has  already  found  it  necessary,  under 
existing  law,  to  extend  its  safety  licensing 
requirements  so  as  to  include  all  private 
and  miscellaneous  aviation.  The  Lea 
bill  simply  ratifies  what  has  already  been 
found  to  be  necessary.  And  hardly  a 
voice  was  raised  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  opposition  to  the  idea  that 
safety  regulations  for  all  civil  aviation 
must  necessarily  be  uniform  throughout 
the  country. 

Furthermore,  the  suggestion  in  the 
editorial  that  our  domestic  air  lines  were 
hampered  by  the  economic  regulations  of 
existing  law,  prior  to  the  present  war.  is 
groundless.  No  such  objection  has  ever 
been  made  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  by  any  of 
the  many  witnesses  testifying  before  it. 
The  remarkable  progress  of  our  domestic 
air  transportation  system  prior  to  the 
war  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  Every 
informed  person  knows  that  our   do- 


mestic air  transport  industry  in  its  pre- 
war development  clearly  led  the  whole 
world.  We  have  been  so  far  ahead  of 
every  other  country  in  the  world  in  terms 
of  volume  and  standards  that  American 
air  transportation  is  accepted  every- 
where as  the  very  acme  and  it  is  equally 
common  knowledge  that  credit  for  this 
great  development  has  been  given,  by  the 
leaders  of  the  industry  itself,  and  with 
absolute  unanimity,  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  in  1938. 

Apparently  the  writer  of  Aero  Digest's 
editorial  would  advocate  that  we  repeal 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  take 
away  the  sound,  tried,  and  tested  eco- 
nomic regulation  now  in  effect  for  com- 
mercial air  transportation,  and  go  back 
to  those  hideously  chaotic  days  which 
han  by  June  of  1938.  brought  the  air 
transport  industry  to  the  very  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Advocacy  of  any  such  step 
flies  in  the  face  of  every  lesson  which 
history  in  this  and  in  other  industries 
has  to  teach  us. 

With  respect  to  economic  regulation, 
what  the  Lea  bill  does  is  to  assure  that 
the  sound  provisions  of  the  present  law 
will  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  all  com- 
mercial transportation  of  persons  and 
property  by  air.  and  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  burdensome  pyramiding  of  un- 
necessary and  conflicting  State  regula- 
tions on  top  of  an  entirely  adequate  and 
sound  Federal  regulation.  This  pro- 
posal is  dictated  by  a  deep  appreciation 
of  the  peculiar  requirements  of  commer- 
cial transportation  by  air.  and  the  need 
to  keep  Governmental  regulation  as 
simple  and  as  uniform  as  possible.  The 
easiest  way  to  prevent  rapid  and  sound 
development  of  commercial  transporta- 
tion by  air  is  to  permit  the  growth  of  a 
complex  maze  of  duplicating  and  con- 
flicting regulatory  laws. 

The  Lea  bill  is  designed  to  prevent 
such  a  ma^e  and  its  adoption,  as  we  have 
been  reminded  through  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  its  recent  convention 
IS  essential  if  we  are  to  attain  a  sound 
basis  for  the  most  constructive  regula- 
tion and  development  of  this  new 
industry. 
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Price  of  Crude  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  national  security  of  this  Nation  is  in 
peril.  The  lives  of  millions  of  our  fight- 
ing forces  are  being  subjected  to  a  poten- 
tial hazard  which  is  fast  approaching  an 
actuality.  I  refer  to  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance of  the  O.  P.  A.  to  the  demand  for 
action  in  setting  a  price  for  crude  oil  that 
will  enable  the  operators  of  stripper- 
wells  to  continue  to  produce  this  essential 
war  material,  a  product  admittedly  vital 
to  the  success  of  our  mechanized  war 
Let  our  Army  be  deprived  of  the  oU  nec- 


essary to  operate  tanks,  trucks,  and 
planes  on  the  fighting  front  even  for  a 
few  hours  and  the  consequence  might 
well  be  the  slaughter  of  many  thousands 
of  our  men. 

An  oil  shortage  in  a  crucial  struggle 
with  the  enemy  for  an  hour  could  mean 
defeat  Instead  of  victory  for  our  fighting 
forces.  Yet.  in  the  face  of  such  a  threat- 
ened calamity  to  our  men  in  the  field  and 
to  our  prestige  and  honor  as  a  Nation,  the 
O.  P.  A.  treats  with  contempt  the  appeal 
of  the  outstanding  oil  experts  that  imme- 
diate action  be  taken  by  the  O.  P.  A.  to 
save  the  existing  oil  wells  and,  further- 
more, insure  the  discovery  of  other  pro- 
ducing fields. 

Oil  to  meet  civilian  needs  as  well  as  the 
Imperative  requirements  of  our  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  that  of  our 
allies,  can  be  assured  only  by  O.  P.  A. 
action  now  in  granting  a  compensatory 
price  increase  which  is  strongly  advo- 
cated by  the  Petroleum  Administrator 
for  War,  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  who  is  en- 
trusted with  the  grave  responsibility  of 
supplying  additional  oil  and  gasoline. 

The  failure  to  heed  the  advice  and 
warning  of  those  who  are  informed  and 
who  realize  the  danger  to  our  war  effort, 
should  the  production  of  crude  oil  be  fur- 
ther hindered  by  bureaucratic  stubborn- 
ness, is  serious  enough  to  demand  direct 
action  by  Congress. 

Let  me  enumerate  here  some  of  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  by  those  in  the 
Government  and  in  private  industry  in 
this  crude-oil  production  controversy: 

May  13,  1941:  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America,  in  midyear 
meeting  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  calls  at- 
tention to  subnormal  prices  on  petro- 
leum. 

July  26.  1941:  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  filed  statement 
with  Petroleum  Coordinator  for  Na- 
tional Defense  and  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. 

October  7.  1941:  Philhps  Petroleum 
Co  notifies  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion of  intention  to  raise  crude-petro- 
leum prices  25  cents  per  barrel. 

October  10.  1941:  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.  asked  by  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion to  delay  price  increase  pending  study 
of  situation.     (Study  is  .still  under  way.) 

October  22.  1941:  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association  of  America,  at  annual 
meeting  in  Tulsa,  by  resolution,  asserts 
need  of  higher  crude  oil  and  products 
prices. 

October  27,  1941:  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association  of  America  presented 
second  and  more  detailed  statement  and 
petition  with  Petroleum  Coordinator  for 
National  Defense  and  Office  of  Price 
Administration  for  price  increase. 

October  21,  1942:  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association  of  America,  in  annual 
meeting,  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  insists  on 
price  correction  and  takes  lead  in  form- 
ing crude-oil  requirements  committee, 
composed  of  producers'  associations  of 
the  United  States. 

October  22,  1942:  O'Mahoney  com- 
mittee makes  report,  based  on  extensive 
testimony  taken  at  Casper,  Wyo.; 
Artesia,  N.  Mex.;  Midland,  Tex.,  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  cites  evidence 
that  price  adjustment  is  needed. 


October  22,  1942:  Congressman  Wn,- 
LifM  P.  Cole,  Jr.,  writes  letter  to  Presi- 
dent, broadly  outlining  oil  problem  and 
warning  that  supply  for  war  effort  is  in 
danger,  and  saying  that  "the  cost  of  find- 
ing and  producing  oil  is  greater  than  the 
price  for  which  it  sells." 

December  31.  1942:  Lea  committee — 
formerly  known  as  Cole  committee — 
makes  report  following  hearings  in 
Washington,  asserting: 

The  Government  must  so  adjust  the  prices 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  that 
the  petroleum  industry  Is  enabled  to  carry 
out  its  war  tasks  in  full. 

February  3,  1943:  Petroleum  Industry 
War  Council  recommends  to  Petroleum 
Administration  for  War  that  price  ceil- 
ings on  crude  oil  be  raised  25  cents,  with 
accompanying  raises  in  products  prices. 

March  23-25,  1943:  Crude  Oil  Require- 
ments Committee  meets  in  St.  Louis,  es- 
tablishes committee  of  21;  report  made 
and  filed  with  Petroleum  Administration 
and  Price  Acfministration. 

April  2, 1943:  Committee  of  21  of  Crude 
Oi;  Requirements  Committee  calls  on 
Petroleum  Administrator  in  Washington 
to  urge  price  advance. 

April  3,  1943:  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
Commis.sion,  meeting  in  Wichita.  Kans., 
by  resolution,  asks  that  crude  oil  prices 
be  advanced. 

April  7.  1943:  Petroleum  Administra- 
tor recommends  to  Price  Administrator 
average  raise  of  35  cents  per  barrel  in 
crude-oil  price  ceilings. 

May  1,  1943:  Price  Administration  re- 
jects Petroleum  Administration's  recom- 
mendation of  price  increase. 

May  5,  1943:  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America,  at  mid-year 
meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  resolution 
again  insists  price  increase  imperative 
to  provide  for  military  needs  and  other 
essential  uses. 

May  10  1943:  Patman  committee 
recommends  immediate  adoption  of  Pe- 
troleum Administrator's  recommenda- 
tion of  35-cent  price  increase.  Patman 
committee  had  held  hearings  in  April 
1943. 

Jtme  10.  1943:  Petroleimi  Administra- 
tor renews  request  for  price  ceiling  raise 
of  35  cents. 

July  3,  1943:  Lea  committee  makes  re- 
port, based  on  hearings  of  April  1943. 
again  asserts  need  of  price  incentive  to 
stimulate  supply  of  petroleum. 

August  7,  1943:  Price  Administrator 
again  rejects  Petroleum  Administration's 
recommendation. 

August  9,  1943  r  Petroleum  Adminis- 
trator appeals  from  decision  of  O.  P.  A. 
to  Judge  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Director  of  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Stabilization. 

September  18.  1943:  Conference  of  16 
Governors  of  western  and  southern 
States,  meeting  in  Denver,  telegraphed 
the  President  and  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  urging  35-cent  advance  in 
crude-oil  prices. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  numerous 
individual  declarations  in  favor  of  crude 
oil  price  advance  have  been  made  by 
Members  of  Congress,  by  Governors,  by 
many  oil  producers'  associations  in  all 
principal  producing  areas,  and  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Petroleum  Reg- 


ulatory Authorities.  Several  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
held  hearings.  A  number  of  bills  are 
pending  in  Congress  to  effect  a  price  m- 
crease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances, so  far  as  the  failure  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  to  act  is  concerned,  would  be  a 
frank  confession  by  them  that  they  are 
simply  the  marionettes  which  move  only 
when  the  strings  are  pulled  by  a  "higher 
power"  in  the  New  Deal. 

Unless  Congress  acts  now  to  break  this 
log  jam  there  is  a  serious  problem  of 
supplying  gasoline  for  our  war  needs,  and 
the  public  may  well  become  reconciled 
to  '.h?  fact  that  there  will  be  no  gasoline 
for  family  driving  and  a  drastic  cut  Ik 
the  most  essential  driving  next  spring. 

The  O.  P.  A.  has  brought  the  country 
face  to  face  with  a  situation  that  will 
make  the  present  rationing  seem  like  a 
wild  and  reckless  hand-out. 


Address  by  Senator  Tbomas  of  Oklahoma 
Before  National  Food  Confo-eace, 
Chicago 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOBIAS 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  14  (legislatit>€  day  of 
Tuesday  October  12).  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord 
an  address  delivered  by  me  before  the 
National  Food  Conference  held  at  Chi- 
cago on  September  16.  1943. 

Thare  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobs, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Gannett,  members  of  the  Pood  Conler- 
ence.  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  at  the  outlet  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  And  a  second  state- 
ment— I  am  not  a  bureaucrat. 

I  want  to  compliment  and  congratulate 
whoever  It  was,  or  whoever  they  were,  who 
conceived  and  brought  forth  this  conference. 
This  is  the  democratic  way  to  present  and 
consider  problems.  If  we  should  have  lost 
this  war,  this  conference  could  not  have  been 
held,  because  In  the  countries  that  have  been . 
invaded  and  conquered  two  people  can  meet 
and  confer  unmolested,  when  three  ase?mble 
a  siisplcion  is  aroused,  and  when  as  many  u 
five  get  together,  some  man  In  uniform  ap- 
pears to  d  sperse  the  assumed  conspiracy. 

WE  Wn-L  WTN  TH«  WAR 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  not  going  to 
lose  this  war.  I  do  not  know  bow  long  the 
war  will  last,  but  I  have  a  conviction  that  we 
are  now  on  the  way  to  winning  the  war.  If 
we  should  have  lost  this  war,  or  hereafter  if 
we  should  lose  this  war,  the  consequences 
would  be  too  terrible  almost  for  p<wtrayal. 
The  6ame  thing  would  happen  to  us  that  has 
happened  to  the  countries  in  Europe  that 
have  been  taken  over,  and  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  the  nation  or  nations  conquering  the 
United  States  would  make  of  us  an  example 
too  tenrible  to  contemplate.  However,  the 
first  thing  that  would  be  done  wou'd  be  to 
notify  the  people  to  bring  In  their  aruis. 
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WHAT    WILL    HAPPEN    IF    WE   LOSE 

If  we  should  fail,  the  invaders  would  notify 
the  people  in  Chicago,  and  in  every  city  in 
the  country,  on  a  certain  date,  at  a  certain 
place,  "Bniic;  In  your  arms  and  surrender 
them."  and  if  you  do  not.  the  penalty  Ls  pos- 
sibly death     That  1=  No    1, 

Tne  second  thing  that  would  happen  would 
be  the  taking  over  of  all  of  the  important 
facilities,  storehouses,  and  transportation  in 
the  United  States  and  thereafter  they  would 
become  the  property  of  and  would  be  under 
the  management  of  the  invader,  so  that  the 
cltlzfn.  in  ordf^r  to  secure  food  and  clothing 
for  himself  and  family,  would  have  to  appear 
at  the  manapement  of  some  of  these  institu- 
tions and  say.  "Mister,  what  can  I  do  to  se- 
cure feed  and  clothing  for  myself  and  my 
family?"',  and  the  citizen  would  be  told  ex- 
actly what  to  do. 

He  would  be  told  where  to  appear  and  when 
to  appear,  and  after  he  had  appeared  he 
would  be  told  what  to  work  at  and  how  long 
he  should  work  at  that  ta^k.  and  when  the 
task  was  completed  he  would  be  given  a 
stipend  at  the  discretion  of  the  agent.  That 
would  be  No   2. 

VALtn    or   OtJB    FINANCIAL    SYSTEM 

No  3.  The  Invaders  would  take  over  the 
financial  system  of  this  Nation  and  perhaps 
some  do  not  understand  Just  what  this  finan- 
cial system  embraces.  The  financial  system 
cf  America  today  is  the  basis  for  every  finan- 
cial system  on  earth.  There  is  no  monetary 
unit  any  place  in  the  world,  save  In  the 
United  States,  to  which  other  nations  can  tie 
their  currency.  The  dollar,  and  the  dollar 
alone,  is  the  only  monetary  unit  anywhere 
by  which  other  currencies  can  be  valued  and 
measured 

We  have  In  this  country  today.  In  the  Pub- 
lic Treasury,  almost  twenty-two  and  one-half 
billions  of  gold,  and  gold  is  the  one  thing  that 
all  nations,  civilized  and  savage,  recognize  as 
money.  We  have  that  sum  In  gold  In  our 
public  Treasury  tonieht.  There  is  only  about 
thirty  billions  of  gold  that  has  been  dis- 
covered since  we  have  record  that  Is  used  for 
money,  so  we  have,  or  you  have,  twenty-two 
and  a  half  thirtieths  of  all  the  gold  that  Is 
used  for  money  in  the  civilized  world,  so  far 
as  we  know. 

That  is  not  all.  In  our  financial  system 
we  have  over  one-third  of  all  the  silver  that 
has  been  discovered  since  the  dawn  of  time 
and  such  sliver  Is  worth  about  $4,000,000,000 
In  legal  money. 

That  Is  not  all  we  have.  Today  we  have 
In  circulation  something  like  eighteen  and 
one-half  billions  of  legal  money. 

But  that  Is  not  all.  Tonight  when  the 
banks  are  closed  and  the  books  are  balanced. 
It  will  be  found  that  all  the  banks  of  the 
Nation  together  have  over  $108,000,000,000 
In  credit  or  deposit  money. 

Add  those  figures — one  hundred  and  eight 
billions  of  credit  money,  eighteen  and  a  half 
billions  of  paper  money,  four  billions  of  sliver 
money  and  twenty-two  and  a  half  billions  of 
gold  When  you  add  those  figures,  you 
find  it  makes  a  total  of  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  billions  of  the  best  money  In  the 
world,  and  If  we  should  lose  this  war  our 
banlis  and  financial  system  would  be  taken 
over  and  that  prize  is  enough  to  Justify  any 
bandit  or  outlaw  nation,  or  any  group  of 
bandit  and  outlaw  nations,  to  try  to  take  over 
the  United  States  of  America. 

But  that  is  not  all  that  would  happen  to 
this  country.  The  profits  derived  from  In- 
dustry, the  profits  derived  from  the  work  of 
all  our  people,  would  be  taken  over  by  the 
invaders  and  such  profits  would  not  be  used 
to  make  public  Improvements  In  America 
but  that  money  would  be  sent  abroad  to 
rebuild  the  deviistated  countries  now  engag- 
ing in  this  war  on  behalf  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

I  am  glad  to  appear  upon  this  program 
very  briefly  with  a  number  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  In  the  United  States  Sen- 


ate. This  morning  we  heard  the  disnn- 
guished  Junior  Senator  from  Texas  |Mr 
0'Daniel|.  Tonight  you  will  hear  two  i.ther 
Senators  of  the  United  States;  you  wiil  hear 
Mr.  BusHFiELD  from  South  Dakota  and  you 
will  hear  Mr.  BtrrLER  from  Nebraska 

Then  this  morning  you  heard  your  own 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  let 
me  say  for  Mr.  Brooks  that  there  is  no  man 
in  the  Senate  who  better  represents  his  State 
than  does  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

These  Senators  that  I  have  just  men- 
tioned Cf.me  from  the  central  part  of  the 
United  States.  Texas,  Illinois.  South  Dakota, 
and  Nebraska,  so  I  am  glad  to  appear  nn 
the  program  with  them.  They  speak  for  the 
farming  section  of  the  United  States  and. 
without  exception,  they  represent  the  view- 
point of  the  great  mass  of  true  Americans 
who  make  possible  the  central  breadbasket 
of  these  United  States. 

NATTJRE  or  CONFERENCE 

I  am  glad  to  appear  on  this  program  and  to 
hear  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
up  until  this  hour.  Some  people  criticize 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  for  talking  too 
much.  They  say  that  the  Congress  should 
adopt  a  program  and  put  it  into  effect  imme- 
diately. 

Well,  let  us  see  what  has  happened  here 
today  in  this  Food  Conference  assembled  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  We  have  heard  speakers 
say  that  taxes  are  too  high.  Two  of  the 
speakers  have  made  that  statement — that 
taxes  now  are  verging  upon  confiscation. 
Then  we  heard  another  speaker  say  that  un- 
less we  raise  taxes  still  higher  and  take  this 
surplus  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  people. 
we  are  going  to  have  inflation. 

Well,  that  raises  an  issue  that  could  not 
be  solved  without  some  debate  and  argu- 
ment. 

StTBSIDIES 

That  Is  not  all.  We  have  heard  on  this 
platform  today  a  condemnation  of  subsidies, 
yet  the  speaker  who  has  just  left  the  floor 
stated  that  while  he  was  against  subsidies 
he  was  fearful  that  subsidies  would  have  to  be 
agreed  upon  and  provided. 

My  friends,  I  am  against  subsidies.  I  take 
my  place  on  the  side  of  those  speakers  who 
have  condemned  subsidies. 

The  only  sizable  plan  to  pay  subsidies  is 
upon  farm  products — that  is.  upon  food.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  people  generally 
have  more  money  available  now  to  pay  for 
the  things  they  need  than  they  have  had  dur- 
ing my  lifetime,  and  now  while  the  people 
have  the  money  and  no  place  to  spend  it,  it 
is  proposed  to  drive  prices  down  through  a 
roll-back  and  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rolled-down  low  price  and  what 
might  be  termed  a  fair  price  by  paying  the 
difference  with  cash  drawn  from  the  Public 
Treasury. 

The  Public  Treasury  Is  being  drained  right 
now  Just  about  as  much  as  it  can  stand,  and 
if  this  program  of  subsidies  should  be  adopted 
you  will  have  to  draw  checks  upon  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay  the  subsidies,  and  from  whence 
are  you  going  to  get  the  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury with  which  to  meet  those  checks? 

We  cannot  raise  so  much  money  by  taxa- 
tion, nor  by  the  selling  of  bonds  and  stamps. 
so  the  only  alternative  is  for  Uncle  Sam  to 
print  more  bonds,  place  such  bonds  in  the 
banks  of  the  country,  and  then  to  begin  to 
write  checks  against  the  credit  thus  created. 

To  the  extent  that  additional  bonds  are 
Issued  the  national  debt  will  be  increased  and 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  those  who  come  after 
us  Our  people  have  more  money  In  their 
pockets  now  with  which  to  pay  their  bills 
than  at  any  time  In  history;  hence,  in  my 
opinion,  they  are  not  justified  In  demanding 
that  their  grocery  bills  be  charged  to  either 
future  generations  or  tC'  the  soldiers  now  on 
the  many  fighting  frontii  of  the  world. 


INFLATION 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  such  a  plan  la 
highly  mnationury.  I  am  against  inflation. 
I  know  of  no  one  v. ho  is  in  favor  of  inflation, 
altliout;h  fur  years  1  have,  by  some,  been 
called  an  inflationist.  On  this  point  let  me 
exp'.aiTi 

Away  back  yonder  10  years  ago  when  cattle 
were  selling  for  3  cents  a  pound  and  less, 
when  hogs  were  selling  for  3  cents  a  pound 
and  less  when  wheat  in  my  State  was  selling 
for  19  cents  a  bushel  at  Enid,  when  cotton 
was  selling  for  5  cents  a  pound  throughout 
the  South.  I  wiis  in  favor  of  higher  prices, 
anc  to  get  higher  prices  I  proposed  that  we 
take  action  to  reduce  the  then  high  value 
of  the  dollar. 

The  value  of  tlie  dollar  governs  prices. 
When  dollars  arc  hitih.  prices  are  low.  When 
dollars  are  low.  prices  are  high  For  over 
10  years  a  number  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  been  trying  to 
get  the  price  level  up  to  100  We  started 
such  program  in  1933  and  we  did  not  ac- 
complish that  end  until  last  November.  The 
price  level  has  been  below  100  for  almost 
15  years,  or  trom  1929  until  November  1942, 
ana  that  is  all  the  advocates  of  higher  prices 
demanded— that  the  price  level  be  raised 
up  to  100, 

Nov  the  price  level  stands  at  102  6.  or  2.6 
above  100  Tins  is  all  the  inflation  we  have 
to  ci;.te, 

Beiore  I  get  too  far  from  the  subject,  I 
want  to  plare  In  the  Record  my  conception 
of  the  purpose  of  this  conference — and  I  ap- 
prove of  the  conference,  I  am  glad  to  be 
here. 

PfRPOSE    OF    CONFERENCE 

America  and  the  world  are  face  to  face  with 
food  .ind  feed  shortages,  if  not  actual  famine. 
Everyone  must  admit  that.  Such  shortages 
are  due  to  world-wide  wars,  to  reduced 
acreages  planted,  and  to  floods  and  droughts. 

Yesterday,  as  I  flew  to  Chicago  from  the 
South.  In  Illinois  not  far  from  this  city.  I 
saw  fine  bottom  lands  inundated  with  water. 
You  cannot  tell  what  crops  are  planted  on 
th'^se  lands.  I  saw  one  valley  water-covered 
and  all  I  could  see  were  the  tops  of  trees,  the 
tops  of  houses,  and  the  tops  of  barns. 

Last  May  floods  destroyed  millions  of.  acres 
of  crops  in  the  United  States.  A  million 
acres  were  destroyed  in  my  State  of  Okla- 
homa Productive  lands  In  many  counties 
have  been  converted  into  battleflelds  and 
here  at  home  vast  areas  of  farm  lands  have 
been  converted  into  munition  plants,  air- 
ports. Army  camps,  rifle  and  bombing  ranges, 
and  training  grounds.  Because  of  the  induc- 
tion of  farm  boys  and  farm  labor  into  the 
armed  forces,  manpower  for  food  and  feed 
production  has  been  curtailed.  Because  of 
the  need  for  steel  for  the  war  effort,  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  machinery  has  been  re- 
stricted 

The  production  of  food  has  been  largely 
mechanized.  Hence,  productive  land,  ample 
machinery,  and  manpower  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  prodtice  the  food  for  the  soldiers, 
cur  allies,  our  munition  workers,  our  own 
people  on  the  home  front,  and  the  peoples 
liberated  by  the  .\llied  armies. 

It  is  considered  a  better  war  strategy  to 
equip  and  feed  our  Allied  soldiers  than  to 
have  to  train  equip,  tran.sport.  and  feed  our 
own  soldiers  to  fight  on  foreign  battlefields. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  the  lend-lease 
pn  gram 

It  would  not  be  huma'.ie.  in  my  opinion,  to 
drive  the  invader.^  from  Allied  lands  and  then 
force  such  liberated  peoples  to  starve  for  the 
want  of  food. 

By  the  end  of  the  present  year  we  plan  to 
have  almost  11.000.000  men  in  the  armed 
forces  of  our  country.  These  soldiers  and 
sailors  must  be  provided  with  ample  food. 
To  serve  these  boys  will  require  the  efforts  of 
tens  of  m.lllions  of  workers  in  our  munition 
plants,  upon  the  farms  and  upon  the  home 
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front.  These  producers,  processors,  and  dis- 
tributors of  war  supplies  must  likewise  be 
supplied  with  food. 

Because  of  the  existing  4-year  war,  our 
allies  whose  lands  have  been  Invaded  and 
destroyed  have  been  unable  to  produce 
sufficient  food  for  their  own  forces,  so  It  has 
fallen  to  our  lot — not  through  desire  but 
through  necessity — to  furnish  food  and 
equipment  or  else  some  of  our  allies  will  fall, 
because  men  can't  fight  without  food. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  for  furnishing 
food  to  the  peoples  mentioned,  we  are  now 
taking  vast  numbers  of  prisoners  of  war.  and 
under  the  law  of  nations  we  are  required  to 
house,  guard,  and  feed  our  prisoners  exactly 
as  we  expect  our  enemies  to  take  care  of  our 
American  boys  who  have  been  captured  on 
the  fields  of  battle. 

It  Is  obvloiiB  that  as  this  war  progresses, 
the  land  and  manpower  available  for  food 
production  throughout  the  world  will  be 
still  further  restricted  and  curtailed.  Hence, 
the  present  problem  of  food  production  Is 
all-important.  World  conditions  and  de- 
velopments as  herein  outlined  are  responsible 
for  this  National  Food  Conference,  and  the 
all-Important  question  Is,  "What  can  be  done 
to  Increase  food  and  feed  production,  to 
serve  the  absolutely  necessary  demands  not 
only  of  our  own  but  of  the  entire  Allied 
war  effort?" 

strocEsnoNS  for  reltet 

In  connection  with  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  the  following  proposals  should  be. 
In  my  opinion,  considered: 

1  Addltonal  manpower  must  be  made 
available  for  work  on  the  farms  and  ranches 
of  our  country. 

2,  An  additional  supply  of  farm  machin- 
ery must  be  produced  and  made  available 
to  those  engaged  In  food  and  feed  produc- 
tion 

3.  Additional  lands  must  be  reclaimed  and 
placed  In  production 

The  reclamation  of  additional  lands  for 
productive  purposes  may  be  secured  In  two 
ways : 

(a)  Through  the  immediate  completion  of 
Irrigation  projects  and  systems  now  under 
construction;  and 

(b)  The  immediate  construction  of  flood- 
control  works  to  prevent  much  of  our  rich- 
est bottom  land  from  being  destroyed 
through  disastrous  floods. 

Irrigation  will  Increase  food  production 
through  the  placing  of  water  on  land  at 
the  proper  time,  and  flood  control  will  In- 
crease food  production  by  preventing  disas- 
trous floods  from  overflowing  and  destroying 
not  only  the  crops  but  even  the  land  Itself. 

4  An  adjustment  of  prices  to  farmers  to 
the  end  that  they  may  receive  at  least  ftill 
parity  for  the  products  from  their  farms. 

TXTLL  PARITY  FOR  FARMERS 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  If  the  farmers  of 
America  could  secure  full  parity  for  the 
things  they  produce,  they  would  not  ask 
for  more.  We  do  not.  In  my  opinion,  have 
a  fair  parity  formula  In  existence  today. 
The  formula  that  we  have  Is  not  a  written 
form  Vila,  It  exists  only  In  the  minds  of  the 
men  In  one  of  the  departments  at  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Congress  prescribed  a  general  prin- 
ciple governing  parity  but  the  Congress  did 
not  write  a  definite  parity  formula  As  a 
result,  the  men  who  have  made  up  this 
parity  formula,  In  their  minds,  have  refused 
to  include  farm  labor  costs  among  the  vari- 
ous elements  going  to  make  up  parity  prices 
and  it  is  my  conviction  that  until  the  farm- 
ers of  America  are  given  the  opportunity  of 
having  placed  in  their  parity  formula  the 
expense  that  they  must  be  to  In  hiring  la- 
bor and  the  expense  that  they  must  be  to  In 
the  providing  for  the  members  of  their  own 
families  that  may  perform  work — until  that 
time  comes,  we  will   not  have  a  fair  and 


Just  parity  formula  for  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment, In  my  opinion,  to  guarantee  In  war- 
time sufficient  wages  to  the  producers  of 
war  supplies  to  cover  costs  of  production 
and  In  addition  a  reasonable  profit.  This 
policy  should  be  extended  not  only  to  wage 
earners,  to  factories,  and  plant  manage- 
ment but,  In  addition,  it  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  producers  and  distributors 
of  food. 

Maladjustment  of  prices  in  each  necessary 
war  industry  should  be  given  consideration 
and  equitable  and  fair  adjustments  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

The  proposals  herein  suggested  and  the 
program  herein  outlined.  I  feel  certain,  will 
be  considered  by  the  Congress  which  recon- 
vened on  the  14th  of  this  month. 

Before  I  proceed  further  let  me  make  a 
statement  that  Industry  In  this  war  has 
performed  almost  perfectly.  I  would  not  say 
perfectly  because  that  Is  a  superlative.  In- 
dustry Las  done  a  wonderful  Job  In  produc- 
tion. 

WHT  WE  ARE  NOT  PRXPARED 

We  started  with  almost  nothing  in  this 
war.  When  the  last  war  was  over,  the  people 
of  this  country  believed  that  war  was  a 
thing  of  the  past,  would  not  permit  their 
further  war;  that  if  trouble  should  come,  In 
place  of  solving  that  trouble  on  the  battle- 
field we  would  get  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ments Interested  around  a  table  and  there 
we  would  discuss  the  problem  and  adjust  It 
by  arbitration  and  by  diplomacy. 

The  people,  believing  that  wars  were  a 
thing  of  the  past,  would  not  permit  their 
Congressmen  to  vote  appropriations  to  build 
battleships,  to  make  cannons,  rifles,  and  mu- 
nitions of  war.  For  20  years  we  did  not  build 
a  single  battleship.  For  20  years  we  did  not 
make  a  single  cannon.  For  20  years  we  made 
not  a  single  rifle. 

So  when  this  war  came  upon  the  United 
States  we  had  only  the  remains  of  the  sup- 
plies after  World  War  No.  1  had  concluded: 
hence  we  had  to  start  with  nothing  that  was 
modern. 

The  American  people  are  not  a  warlike 
people,  and  that  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  shortly  before  this  war  broke  out  In 
Europe  we  had  an  army  of  only  some  113,000 
men.  That  Is  all  the  men  we  had  in  the. 
Regular  Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
States.  Then  we  had  the  officers  running  the 
number  up  to  slightly  above  120,000.  We 
had  a  National  Guard  of  something  like 
200.000,  not  adequately  trained  and  poorly 
equipped.  That  Is  all  the  Army  that  we  had 
so  far  as  men  were  concerned. 

Then  we  had  the  same  ships  that  we  had 
20  years  ago.  We  had  cannons  upon  wooden 
wheels.  By  that  I  mean  wooden  hubs, 
wooden  spokes,  wooden  felys,  and  steel 
tires — cannon  made  to  be  propelled  by  horses 
and  mules.  But  today  warfare  Is  a  mecha- 
nized institution.  You  can  Imagine  what 
might  happen  If  we  should  hook  one  of  these 
cannon  behind  a  truck,  start  down  across 
the  country  at  40  to  60  miles  an  hour.  Such 
a  cannon  with  wooden  wheels  and  steel  tires 
would  not  last  a  mile. 

It  Is  because  of  these  facts  that  I  have  Just 
catalogued  that  we  have  not  made  better 
progress  with  our  part  of  this  war  to  date. 
We  are  Just  now  starting  in  this  war,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  Is  concerned. 

INDUSTRT  IS  PRODUCINO 

I  say  Industry  has  done  a  fine  Job,  Already 
Industry  has  produced  over  115,000  planes, 
war  planes,  and  many  of  those  planes  are 
now  on  the  flghting  fronts  throughout  the 
world  Indtistry  has  produced  to  date  more 
than  60.000  tanks,  and  those  tanks  are  now 
scattered  throughout  the  flghting  world. 
Industry  has  made  175,000  new  cannon,  and 


those  cannon  are  scattered  throughout  the 
world.  Industry  has  made  over  6,000.000 
rifles  of  the  repeating  kind. 

Until  this  war  started,  the  only  kind  of  a 
rifle  we  had  was  a  single-shot  rifle,  the  best 
rifle  In  the  world  25  years  ago,  but  when 
this  war  broke  out  we  found  that  the  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  and  Japanese  had  a  repeat- 
ing army  rifle.  We  did  not  have  such  a  rifle, 
so  we  had  to  provide  such  a  rifle  for  our 
Army. 

Some  people  complnln  about  the  time  It 
takes  to  get  things  done,  because  we  have 
been  slow  In  getting  our  equipment.  Let 
me  cite  one  Incident.  When  we  revised  the 
plans  and  speclflcatlons  for  the  new  Garand 
rifle,  we  did  not  have  sufficient  factory  equip- 
ment to  make  those  guns.  The  Government 
advertised  for  bids,  and  the  best  bid  we  could 
get  was  from  the  Winchester  Arms  Co,  This 
company  required  14  months  to  make  the 
tools  necessary  to  make  the  guns.  But  to 
date  we  have  more  than  6.000,000  of  these 
repeating  rifles. 

To  date  we  have  made  more  than  200.000 
rounds  of  artillery  ammunition.  To  date  we 
have  made  more  than  25.000.000,000  rounds  of 
small-arms  ammunition.  We  have  made 
thousands  of  ships,  and  by  the  end  of  this 
year  we  will  have  10.800.000  men  in  the 
armed  forces  of  this  Nation. 

We  are  now  planning  to  have  an  Army  of 
10.800,000  men;  8.300.000  of  this  number  will 
be  In  the  Army  proper,  which  embraces  the 
Air  Corps,  and  the  other  2,500.000  will  be  In 
the  Navy,  and  the  Navy  embraces  the  ma- 
rines and  the  Coast  Guard. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn.  It  Is  not  contem- 
plated to  have  more  than  4,000.000  men 
across  at  any  one  time.  That  was  the  pro- 
gram when  I  left  Washington,  now  more  than 
60  days  ago.  I  see  In  the  paper  today  that 
they  have  now  raised  that  estimate,  and  they 
hope  soon  to  have  5.000,000  men  across. 

If  we  should  be  able  to  get  5,000.000  men 
across  on  foreign  fronts  and  battleflelds: 
Subtract  5.000.000  from  10,800.000  and  that 
leaves  5.800,000  men  to  be  retained  here  In 
the  United  States  in  army  campe  located 
throughout  our  country.  These  men  are  to 
be  Inducted,  trained,  and  held  subject  to 
call  for  foreign  service  wherever  and  when- 
ever needed. 

Industry  has  done  a  good  Job  In  this  war. 
The  farmers  would  have  done  equally  as  well 
had  they  been  encouraged  as  Indtistry  has 
been  encouraged  and  had  they  had  the  same 
support  from  the  Government  that  has  been 
accorded  to  Industry 

ACRICtn-TUBE — A    WAR    INDUST«T 

To  date,  so  far  as  I  know,  fanning  has  not 
been  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  war  Industry,  yet  In  my  opinion 
there  Is  no  Industry  more  Important  to  the 
war  effort  than  farming.  Our  soldiers  can- 
not live  without  food.  The  war  workers  In 
industry  cannot  live  without  food.  The 
families  of  the  war  workers  cannot  live  with- 
out food. 

So  unless  we  have  food,  the  war  effort  falls. 
Of  all  the  things  I  can  think  of,  food  is  the 
most  essential  and  the  most  Important  to  the 
war  effort.  So  we  should  all  do  what  we  can 
to  Increase  the  production  of  food. 

To  do  that  we  will  have  to  convert  some 
of  the  opinions  that  now  exist  In  Washington 
from  what  they  now  are  to  what  they  should 
be.  I  think  that  agrlctilture  and  farming 
should  be  recognized  as  a  war  Industry  and 
I  think  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
should  be  afforded  and  guaranteed  not  only 
cost  of  production  but  likewise  a  reasonable 
profit. 

The  policy  In  the  War  Department  and  the 
policy  In  the  Navy  Department  Is  such  that 
If  a  contractor  secures  a  contract  to  make 
Army  supplies  or  Navy  supplies  and  If  be 
loses  money  on  such  contract,  he  is  invited 
to  come  back  and  secure  a  second  contract 
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at  a  sufflciently  higher  price  to  make  up  the 
loss  on  the  Clrst  contract  and  to  give  him  a 
profit  on  his  second  contract. 

I  only  wish  the  farmers  of  America  had 
that  policy  extended  to  them. 

I  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  Invited  to  this  conference.  I 
was  born  In  Indiana,  as  has  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Gannett  I  was  not  born  In  a  city  or 
even  In  a  village.  I  was  not  born  on  even  a 
section  line.  I  was  born  and  raised  back  In 
the  center  of  a  wooded  section.  I  never  saw 
electric  lights  until  I  was  grown.  I  never 
spent  a  night  in  a  city  until  I  was  as  tall  as 
I  am  now.  I  came  from  a  farm.  I  represent 
a  great  farm  State  Farmers  make  up  our 
largest  single  group  and  unless  farmers  are 
permitted  to  prosper  our  Nation  will  falter 
and   eventually    languish   and    perish. 

I  can  see  va^i  good  that  may  come  from  this 
conference  Already  good  has  come  from  It. 
I  note  in  the  public  press  today  that  on  yes- 
terday some  high  officials  in  Washington  took 
notice  of  what  Is  going  on  here  In  Chicago  be- 
cause they  had  a  conference  with  respect  to 
food  production.  The  resulu  of  that  con- 
ference will  remain  to  be  seen. 

Also.  I  note  In  the  public  press  where  the 
mayor  of  New  York  City  made  the  statement 
that  higher  prices  are  neceh^ary.  Mayor  La- 
Guardla  ts  reporu*d  to  have  made  such  a  state- 
ment. If  we  can  In  this  short  time  get  the 
attention  and  the  ear  of  high  ofOclals  at 
Washington,  if  we  can  get  the  attention  of  the 
mayor  of  New  York  City— and  you  must  re- 
member that  the  mayor  of  New  York  City 
represents  a  consuming  population — It  will 
be  indeed  an  accomplishment. 

Now  consumer?,  as  consumers,  want  cheap 
food  and  they  want  cheap  clothing.  Out  here 
In  the  West,  in  the  bread  basket  of  America. 
we  are  producers  and  as  producers  we  want 
high  prices  for  the  things  we  produce  that 
go  to  feed  and  clothe' the  people  of  the  con- 
suming East. 

The  industrial  East  wants  cheap  food  and 
cheap  clothing:  the  producing  West  wants 
high  prices  for  their  food  products  and  would 
like  to  have  cheap  prices  for  things  they  have 
to  buy.  This  conflict  of  wishes  and  interests 
must  be  recognized  and  equitably  adjusted. 

So  this  forum,  which  Mr.  Gannett  and  his 
associates  have  provided  here  In  Chicago, 
wherein  various  viewpoints  have  been  ex- 
pressed, clashing  and  conflicting  as  they  must. 
has  developed  the  facts;  hence,  Mr.  Gannett 
and  members  of  the  conference,  I  am  con- 
fident that  great  good  will  come  from  this 
Chicago  National  Food  Conference. 


Airways  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  include  the  following  article 
written  by  Mr.  Edward  Warner.  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
for  the  ciu-rent  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

AIRWATS   FOB   PZACE 

(By  Edward  Warner) 
The  first  International  air  services  were 
Inaugurated  in  1919  Twenty  years  later  the 
independent  states  or  major  colonial  posses- 
sions which  did  not  have  regular  air  connec- 
tions with  their  neighbors  could  be  niunbered 


on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  A  large  part  of 
that  service  is  still  in  aci  Ive  operation,  espe- 
cially In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  it 
will  be  enormously  expar.ded  and  much  of  It 
will  be  remade  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  present  war.  If  there  is  ever  to 
be  a  fundamental  change  in  the  legal  and 
political  framework  which  had  gradualy  de- 
veloped in  the  last  20  years  the  time  for  it 
will  be  when  we  shift  from  war  to  post-war 
conditions.  We  must  decide  now  whether 
change  is  really  desirable  and,  if  so,  consider 
what  new  forms  migh^^  be  substituted  for  the 
old  ones. 

The  basic  political  features  of  the  air  trans- 
port situation  before  the  war  were  as  follows: 

1.  Each  state  mainta.ned  full  sovereign 
rights  in  the  air  space  above  its  territory 

2.  Most  states  (thougli  by  no  means  all) 
had  adhered  to  one  of  the  two  major  inter- 
national conventions  governing  air  transpor- 
tation, that  of  Paris  (1919)  and  that  of 
Havana  (1928) 

3  The  parties  to  the;  conventions  under- 
took to  give  certain  general  privileges  to  the 
aircraft  of  other  ratifying  staifs;  and  rh'  ^e 
which  ratified  the  Paris  Convention  undT- 
tofk  to  observe  uniform  practice  In  ^uch 
matters  as  trafBc  rules  and  standardn  for 
licencing  pilots  and  aircraft 

4.  In  practical  application,  the  conventions 
created  no  rights  to  operate  Intf-rnutioiial  air 
tran.sport  services. 

5  Such  International  services  were  estab- 
lished either  as  a  result  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments between  governments,  or  when  in- 
terested air  lines  themselves  secured  conces- 
sions to  operate  Into  and  within  foreign 
territories. 

Since  1918  little  has  been  heard  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  air  should  be  free  above  a  cer- 
tain altitude,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  seas 
are  free  beyond  territorial  limits  No  one 
now  seriously  questions  tie  fact  that  the  full 
sovereignty  of  every  state  extends  to  the  air 
space  above  its  territory  All  international 
agreements  have  taken  it  for  granted.  No 
one  is  likely  to  question  It  in  future,  unless 
as  part  of  a  general  review  of  the  privilei;e3 
of  sovereignty  and  of  the  possibility  of  abridg- 
ing them  by  general  agreement  or  of  surren- 
dering some  of  them  Into  the  keeping  of  an 
International  organization.  Freedom  of  the 
air  as  now  conceived  would  be  merely  an 
agreement  among  sovereign  states  to  restrict 
the  exercise  of  their  recognized  sovereign 
rights 

The  International  Convention  for  Air  Navi- 
gation, signed  at  Paris  on  October  13,  1919, 
had  an  effective  membership  in  1938  of  33 
States.'  The  Pan  American  Convention,  con- 
cluded at  Havana  in  1928.  was  ratified  by  the 
United  States,  Mexico.  Chile,  and  Ecuador,  all 
the  states  of  Central  America  except  Salvador. 
and  all  the  Caribbean  states  (excluding  the 
colonies  of  European  powers)  except  Cuba. 
Few  of  the  larger  South  American  countries 
and  none  of  those  bordering  the  Caribbean 
on  the  south  ever  adhered  to  either  con- 
vention. 

Both  of  these  conventions  have  been  in- 
terpreted and  applied  In  the  sense  most  un- 
favorable to  the  free  expansion  of  interna- 
tional air  services.  Both  permitted  a  rea.son- 
ably  free  movement  of  privately  owned  air- 
craft In  the  territories  of  member  states,  as 
well  as  of  commercial  aircraft  not  engaged 
In  a  regular  scheduled  service;  but  both  have 
been  Interpreted  so  as  to  deny  a  correspond- 
ing freedom  to  the  operators  of  regular  trans- 
port services,  thereby  making  the  inaugura- 
tion   of    regular    services    dependent     upcn 


'This  Includted  7  of  the  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  Of  the  remaining 
26  members.  20  were  In  Europe.  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Canada,  Peru.  Uruguay. 
and  Argentina  ratified  (some  others  did  also 
but  withdrew  subsequently). 


special  agreement.  In  the  case  of  the  Paris 
convention,  a  certain  ambiguity  In  the  text 
was  resolved  so  as  to  limit  the  freedom  of 
air  transport.  The  Havana  convention  was 
less  ambiguous.  To  most  readers  it  seemed 
to  say  clearly  that  air  transport  should  be 
free  within  the  territories  of  the  ratifying 
states      But  it  was  not  so  applied. 

Efforts  were  mude  from  time  to  time  to 
secure  a  mere  liberal  Interpretation  of  the 
Pans  Convention  or  to  modify  it  into  a  more 
liberul  form.  From  the  first,  the  British  had 
favored  a  large  degree  of  freedom  in  the  oper- 
ation of  air  services  Into  and  through  all 
countries.  So  had  the  Dutch,  who  were  like 
the  British  in  possessing  a  small  home  ter- 
ritory, distant  colonial  territories,  and  an  es- 
tablished tradition  at-  carriers  Whenever  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  oc- 
casion to  make  a  declaration  it  supported 
freedom  of  operation. 

In  June  1929.  a  rr>iiferpnce  wa.s  held  In  Paris 
to  consider  revising  the  Paris  Convention  so 
as  to  ptimit  grpi't»-r  Irredom  of  operations 
It  was  attended  by  rcpre.nt iitatlve.s  of  the 
United  StateH.  Germany,  and  certain  other 
states  which  had  not  ratified  the  convention, 
as  well,  of  couiso  m  by  rcprewntatives  of  the 
:-.dhfTei;t  htat««  Only  the  United  States,  the 
Bri'iHh  Empire,  the  N<'herl.'i)dB  and  Sweden 
Ia\(  red  thp  (  hangt-  In  opposition  were  27 
f.'.u-i-h  I  including'  Brazil,  Cuba,  Chile  Haiti, 
Uruguay,  and  V'  luzuela  from  the  Western 
Htnnpheie)  Even  the  modest  proposition 
that  tlic  ratifying  slates  bind  themselves  not 
to  prohibit  the  establishment  of  International 
transport  services  except  on  "reasonable 
grounds"  (they  themselves  presume.bly  being 
their  fiwii  judi^es  of  reasonableness)  mustered 
only  11  out  of  30  votes. 

Since  no  general  privilege  of  international 
operation  was  recognized,  there  remained 
two  procedures  by  which  international  serv- 
ices tniL'ht  be  e6tabIl^h.d — by  bilateral  agree- 
ment and  bj  unilateral  concession.  The  for- 
mer has  been  the  prevailing  rule  in  Europe, 
the  latter  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  south 
of  the  Canadian  border  Bilateral  agreements 
varied  widely  in  their  prcivisions.  In  the  case 
of  two  major  p  ;wers  they  customarily  pro- 
vided for  Complete  equality  of  privilege  with 
respect  to  a  particular  route,  which  world 
th  'n  be  operated  by  air  lines  of  both  states. 
Where  a  major  and  a  minor  power  were  con- 
cerned, the  ccmmoner  practice  was  for  the 
more  powerful  to  receive  the  privilege  of 
operating  a  through  service  between  the  prin- 
cipal centers  of  the  two  countries  while  the 
smaller  received  the  privilege  of  operating 
ceitain  international  services  of  a  more  local 
character. 

S  imetimes  the  agreements  fixed  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  schedules  to  be  operated 
daily  or  weekly  by  each  carrier  (as  In  the  case 
of  the  trans-Atlantic  services  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  and  France),  but  more 
often  that  was  left  for  the  carriers  them- 
selves In  fact,  one  can  hardly  appraise  the 
significance  of  the  intergovernmental  agree- 
ments without  at  the  same  time  allowing  for 
the  effect  of  the  intercompany  agreements, 
which  u.-ually  were  secret  Since  most  Euro- 
pean air  lines  were  in  effect  the  agents  of 
their  governments,  it  was  by  agreements  be- 
tween them  that  rate  and  service  wars  were 
avoided.  The  extreme  form  of  such  inter- 
company arrangements  was  the  pool,  which 
involved  the  distribution  of  total  traffic  rev- 
enues in  accordance  witli  some  agreed  ratio. 
Pools  were  particularly  favored  by  the  Ger- 
mans, the  French,  and  the  Swedes.  The 
British  shunned  thorn. 

Mdst  of  the  International  services  to  which 
American  air  lines  have  been  a  party  have 
been  authorized  by  concessions  obtained  di- 
rectly  by  the  carrier  -  from  the  government 
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'Pan  American  Airways,  or  its  subsidiaries 
or  affiliates,  in  practically  every  instance. 


concerned  but  there  were  exceptions.  The 
United  States  Government  has  had  agree- 
ments with  Great  Britain  (1935)  and  France 
(1939)  covering  trans-Atlantic  air  services, 
and  with  Canada  (1939  and  1940)  covering 
all  air  transport  services  across  the  border. 
Under  the  agreement  with  Britain,  which  re- 
mains In  force  until  1950,  a  designated  carrier 
of  each  country  may  operate  two  schedules 
per  week  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

By  1939  the  process  of  reciprocal  exchange 
through  bilateral  agreement  had  developed 
so  far  In  Europe  that  there  was  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  general  freedom  of  passage. 
Although  Germany  was  generally  recognized 
to  be  holding  the  Oamoclean  sword  of  war 
over  all  her  neighbors.  German  aircraft  were 
being  welcomed  on  daily  services  to  the  air- 
ports of  the  United  Kingdom  and  most  coun- 
tries on  the  Continent  If  It  was  considered 
dangerous  to  let  the  transport  aircraft  of 
potential  enemies  fly  over  your  territory,  and 
If  It  was  that  presumed  danger  which  had 
brought  about  the  defeat  of  a  general  agree- 
ment conceding  the  natural  right  of  passege. 
the  cotirse  Uken  failed  to  accomplish  tt« 
purpose.  The  aircraft  of  potential  enemies, 
and  of  all  other  8tat«»,  were  overhead  at  all 
hotira. 

1^  thlj  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Pan  American 
Airways  or  Pan  American -Grace  Airways  had 
concessions  to  operate  Into  every  one  of  the 
American  republics  and  Into  most  of  the 
South  American  and  Caribbean  colonies  of 
the  European  states.  The  case  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  Is  exceptional  In  that  the 
length  of  the  border  and  the  grouping  of 
many  large  cities  close  tc  it  on  either  side 
make  necessary  a  number  of  distinct  Inter- 
national services  By  an  agreement  entered 
Into  December  3.  1940.  these  were  so  allocated 
as  to  avoid  any  direct  duplication.' 

For  the  future,  the  following  new  alterna- 
tive procedures  appear  possible: 

1.  Air  transport  might  be  operated  Inter- 
nationally, either  through  a  world  monopoly 
or  through  a  number  of  companies  represent- 
ing groups  of  nations  Interested  in  particular 
areas 

2.  There  might  be  general  agreement  on  a 
body  of  principles  defining  In  general  terms 
the  air  transport  privileges  to  be  enjoyed 
by  all  countries.  (They  might  go  so  far  as 
to  convey  to  every  country  the  right  to  carry 
passengers  and  goods  between  any  two  points 
in  the  world;  or  the  privileges  conveyed 
might  be  much  less  extensive  ) 

3  Air  transport  might  be  conducted  by 
privately  or  governmentally  owned  air  lines, 
bearing  national  flags  but  operating  subject 
to  an  International  control  and  receiving 
from  an  International  agency  the  certificate 
that  gave  them  the  right  to  conduct  Interna- 
tional services 

Altemative'v.  of  course,  bilateral  bargain- 
ing might  continue  as  In  the  past. 


Proposals  for  the  International  operation 
or  air  lines  first  received  serious  attention  m 
1932  when  the  French  delegation  to  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  proposed  the  interna- 
tionalization of  civil  aviation  as  a  measure 
of  security  against  the  possible  mistise  of  civil 
air  fleets.  Bpecificahy.  the  French  proposal 
was  that  International  clvU  air  transport 
services  should  be  entrusted  to  continental. 


•The  air  lines  of  the  United  States  traverse 
the  border  at  seven  points  (not  counting  a 
landing  In  Windsor,  only  a  few  minutes  by 
bus  froro  Detroit);  while  the  rrans-Canada 
Air  Llnee  secured  a  privilege  In  which  both 
It  and  the  Canadian  Government  were  par- 
ticularly Interested,  namely,  to  operate  non- 
stop between  New  York  and  Toronto  so  as  to 
make  connection  with  the  Canadian  trans- 
continental line  to  Vancouver. 


intercontinental,  or  intercolonial  organisa- 
tions which  would  operate  them  under  the 
auspices  of  f.he  League  of  Nations.  Orders  for 
the  necessary  equipment  would  be  allocated 
among  the  aircraft- build  ag  states  in  pro- 
porticn  to  their  industrial  capacity  rather 
than  with  a  view  to  securing  the  eqtilpment, 
regardless  of  Its  <=ource.  which  would  permit 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  operation. 
A  few  of  the  Continental  European  delega- 
tions favored  the  scheme  but  it  received  little 
support  from  people  actively  connected  with 
air  transport.  These  denounced  it  with 
vehemence,  perhaps  less  because  it  would  re- 
riove  national  characteristics  from  the  air 
lines  than  t>ecause  It  might  entail  govern- 
mental direction  and  the  restriction  or  elim- 
ination of  private  enterprise.* 

Now  that  there  has  been  another  war  and 
the  world  has  seen  what  the  bomber  can  do, 
the  alms  which  the  French  proclaimed  a  dozen 
years  ago.  often  to  deaf  ears  or  Impatient 
audiences,  will  find  new  advocates  Looking 
back  on  the  yeors  from  1931  to  1939.  many 
will  proclaim  the  Indivisibility  of  peace.  Al- 
ready the  proposal  to  deprive  cJvll  aviation 
of  all  national  quality  ha*  been  revived,  and 
It  has  found  a  surprising  measure  of  support 
In  Briuln.  Journals  of  such  Importance  as 
the  Times  and  the  Ecotiomlst  have  favored 
as  much  Intemattonallsation  as  can  tM  ob- 
tained in  the  face  of  anticipated  American 
opposition.  Labour  Party  spokesmen  are  also 
favorable  In  general.  Conservatives  are  op- 
posed, seeing  ir  the  development  of  air  trans- 
port under  British  control  an  Influence  for 
the  unification  of  the  E'mplre.  The  opposi- 
tion of  those  professionally  engaged  in  areo- 
nautlcs  is  (with  isolated  Individual  excep- 
tions) vigorotis.  The  British  Government 
has  taken  no  position,  but  seems  likely  at 
least  to  give  the  possibilities  of  internation- 
alization serious  and  respectful  study.  E"ven 
those  who  dismiss  it  as  Impossible  on  a  world- 
wide scale  often  hoF>e  that  some  consolida- 
tion of  Interests  in  Europe  may  avert  the 
rival  operation  of  15  or  20  companies  with 
the  active  backing  of  as  many  governments. 

In  the  United  States  the  proposal  has  not 
aroused  any  such  Interest.  Vice  President 
Wallace  has  sponsored  it.  but  without  at- 
tracting much  response.  American  operators 
and  the  manufacturers  of  aircraft  would  cer- 
tainly oppose  It.  as  they  would  any  scheme 
that  was  likely  to  bring  air  operations  more 
directly  Into  the  hands  of  government, 
whether  national  or  international. 

m 

If  we  Intend  establishing  any  general  prin- 
ciples defining  a  natural  right  to  participate 
In  air  commerce,  we  shall  do  this  most  easily 
as  a  part  of  a  world  convention  on  air  navi- 
gation. After  the  war  there  will  be  a  plain 
need  for  machinery  to  Insure  uniformity  in 
aerial  rules  of  the  road  and  some  other  mat- 
ters. Either  the  faris  Convention  of  1919 
will  be  extensively  recast  or  It  will  be  replaced 
by  a  new  instrument  taking  account  of  expe- 
rience on  both  Bides  of  the  Atlantic.  Some 
specification  as  to  the  degree  of  freedom  of 
transport  operation  that  Is  to  be  generally 
conceded  could  be  included.  This  would  be 
easier  than  to  try  to  build  an  air  navigation 
convention  on  technical  considerations  alone 
and  subsequently  to  attempt  to  secure  gen- 
eral adhesion  to  a  separate  agreement  out- 
lining the  right  to  participate  in  air 
commerce. 

One  general  principle  would  establish  the 
right  of  transport  aircraft  to  make  nonstop 
flights  across  the  territory  of  foreign  nations 
Thus  an  air  line  that  wished  to  operate  from 
Sweden  to  Greece  would  have  the  right  to 
cross  the  territory  of  the  intervening  states 


*  There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  acttuil  in- 
ternational operation,  e.  g..  by  the  Rusfio-Ger- 
man  company,  Derultift. 


without  special  sanction.*  A  next  step 
would  be  to  extend  the  universally  recogniaed 
right  of  nonstop  passage  to  include  stops  of 
foreign  aircraft  for  refueling.  Such  a  con- 
cession, of  course,  would  not  In  itself  convey 
any  right  to  pick  up  or  discharge  a  single 
passenger  or  package. 

That  much,  at  lea^t.  should  be  hoped  for. 
No  country  ought  to  claim  the  right  to  bar 
the  passage  of  aircraft  handling  only  through 
traffic  and,  therefore,  In  no  way  affecting  its 
own  commerce.  To  do  so,  and  to  refuse  to 
let  them  use  available  ground  facilities  and 
purchase  supplies,  would  be  an  outrageous 
exploititlon  of  geography  for  purely  negative 
and  destructive  purposes.  It  would  be  par- 
ticularly outrageous  In  view  of  the  rapid  con- 
traction of  the  earth's  surface  through  the 
development  of  aviation.  That  sort  of  ob- 
stuctlontsm  by  countries  which  occupied 
strategic  positions  along  important  inter- 
continental routes  was  tbe  greatest  barrier  to 
the  development  of  international  air  trans- 
port between  1930  and  1938.  lu  recurrence 
should  be  discouraged, 

If  the  decision  were  made  to  go  still  furtbcr, 
the  next  step  might  be  a  general  agracment 
which  allowed  the  aircraft  of  a  member  na- 
tion to  discharge  traffic  wbleh  bad  originated 
in  the  metropoltun  territory  of  that  nation 
and  to  pick  up  traffic  wbleta  would  be  deliv- 
ered there  Por  example,  a  Canadian  air  line 
could  then  operate  across  the  United  SUtes 
and  on  to  the  countries  to  the  south,  dropping 
off  traffic  of  Canadian  origin  at  the  various 
points  touched  on  the  outward-bound  Jour- 
ney and  picking  up  Canada-bound  traffic  at 
the  various  points  on  the  return.  It  would 
not  be  privileged.  ho\/ever,  to  handle  traffic 
between  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
beyond.  If  it  wished  to  handle  traffic  orig- 
inating in  any  one  of  those  other  countries 
and  terminating  in  another  It  would  have  to 
secure  the  right  to  do  so  by  special  agree- 
ments with  the  governments  Immediately 
concerned. 

A  likely  limitation  will  be  the  reservation 
of  cabotage  rights.  National  companies  thus 
will  have  the  sole  right  to  handle  traffic  which 
both  originates  and  terminates  within  the 
national  territory.  Tbe  United  States  Insists 
on  this  in  Its  coastwise  shipping  laws  and  in 
analogous  provisions  in  the  Air  Commerce  Act 
of  1926  Many  other  countries  have  taken 
the  same  position,  and  the  practice  is  likely 
to  become  even  more  general  in  the  future 
Before  the  war,  continental  air  lines  operat- 
ing into  England  were  allowed  to  carry  pas- 
sengers between  British  points  This  seems 
likely  to  be  changed,  and.  in  addition,  cabot- 
age may  be  reserved  not  only  for  traffic  In  the 
United  Kingdom  but  for  traffic  throughout 
the  British  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  which 
would  mean  that  all  traffic  both  originating 
and  terminating  within  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  transported  by  air  lines  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Some  British  critics  challenge 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  fwllcy,  but  it  has  two 
obvious  appeals — the  economic  one  that  it 
would  provide  a  fubstantial  "home  market" 
for  British  air  transport,  and  the  political  one 
that  It  would  draw  the  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth together  Into  a  single  self-sustaining 
air  bloc 

Much  talk  has  been  heard  about  "spheres 
of  Influence"  as  a  basis  for  distributing  post- 
war air  traffic  so  as  to  avoid  destructive  com- 
petition Generally  the  term  implies  that 
the  globe  should  be  divided  into  economic 
zones,  and  that  traffic  taking  place  entirely 
within  one  zone  should  t>e  reserved  for  the 


'  The  right  uf  nonstop  passage  was  con- 
tained in  the  United  States-Canada  agree- 
ment of  1939.  It  was  stated  in  general  terms 
and  without  reference  to  particular  routes, 
although  an  exception  was  made  as  to  non- 
stop services  between  the  United  States  and 
Alaska  acroGS  Canada. 
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air  lines  domiciled  therein.  Interzone  traffic 
would  be  open  to  the  enterprises  of  the  zones 
Involved,  on  terms  to  be  determined  This 
device  would  bar  American  air  lines  from 
competing  for  traffic  which  both  originated 
and  terminated  overseas,  and  might  be  ex« 
pected  similarly  to  bar  European  companies 
from  handling  traffic  originating  and  ter- 
minating in  the  Americas.  CJompUcations 
would  be  presented,  from  cur  point  of  view, 
by  the  fact  that  several  European  states 
have  wide-flung  colonies,  some  of  them  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Britain.  France, 
and  the  Netherlands  might  have  a  claim  to 
a  domicile  in  every  zone  • 

Whatever   rights   of   entry   and   passage   a 
nation  may  concede  to  foreign  air  lines,  It 
will   Impose   certain   restrictions   In   the   In- 
terest of  safety     The  worlds  ports  are  open 
to  peaceful  maritime  commerce,  but  a  Euro- 
pean vessel  cannot  enter  New  York  Harbor 
without   picking  up  a  local  pilot.     S;nce   It 
Is  impracticable  for  an  airplane  to  pick  up 
a  pilot  the  captain  will  have  to  possess  the 
qualifications    of    a    local    pilot    for    all    the 
airports  which   he  enters.     He   will   have   to 
know   the   local  traffic  rules,   the  radio  pro- 
cedures,  the  obstructions  around   the   field, 
and  the  miscellany  of  detail  which  an  air- 
line captain    must   master   before   he   Is  al- 
lowed to  command  even  on  a  purely  domes- 
tic flight      Language   will  often   be  a  prob- 
lem, for  there  must  he  some  means  of  di- 
rect   oral    communication    between    the    of- 
ficers nt  an  Incoming  aircraft  and  the  traf- 
fic  contrullers   In    the   airport    tower      Such 
matters  will  be  even  more  Important  in  the 
post-war  period  than  they  have  been  in  ihe 
f>ast.    for    Increasing    traffic    congestion    will 
increase  the  necessity  that  every  pilot  shall 
understand   local   control    methods   and   co- 
operate with  them.     The  methods  should  be 
standardized  to  the  greatest  pofcsible  degree, 
but   variations   in   the  local   terrain   will   al- 
ways require  some  special   local   procedures 
Another  proposal  is  sometimes  heard— that 
the  great   powers   assume   leadership   In    the 
development      ot      international      air      lines 
either  by  regions  or  on  a  world-wide  basis, 
using    their    economic    and    political    power 
to   obtain    unique    privileges       Occasionally 
It  goes  so  far  as  to  assume  that  only  a  small 
number   of   states    will    be    allowed    to   par- 
ticipate In  International  air  transport      Our 
own  consciences  would  hardly  accept  such  a 
denial  of  opportunity  to  our  weaker  neigh- 
bors.     The  fact  Is.  however,  that   large  ex- 
penditures and  great  technical  ability  are  re- 
quued    to   develop   air   lines,   and    that   this 
fact  by  Itself  »-ill  limit  the  number  of  coun- 
tries   which    operate   anything   except    short 
local  routes 

In  one  respect  at  least  leadership  will  be 
Indispensable  Seife  and  efficlept  operation 
will  demand  that  air-traffic  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  to  airworthiness  and  other  matters 
be  standardized  The  necessary  agreements 
will  be  secured  more  easily  In  discussions  be- 
tween a  limited  number  of  nations  having 
wide  experience  In  aircraft  manufacture  and 
operation  than  In  an  assembly  of  all  the 
sovereign  states  of  the  world  No  question 
of  appreciable  national  advantage  Is  likely 
to  arise  In  this  connection.  If  a  limited 
group  will  frame  competent  technical  pro- 
posals they  should  receive  universal  and 
grateful    acceptance 

rv 
A  strong  motive  among  those  who  advo- 
cate the  Internationalization  of  air  lines  is 
their  fear  of  what  may  happen  if  one  of  the 
alternative  courses  la  adopted.  British  ob- 
servers in  particular  foresee  possible  cut- 
throat competition,  with  extravagant  or  ex- 
cessive operations  maintained  for  prestige  nr 
Indirectly  for  military  purposes,  and  often 
supported  by  Oovernment  subsidies.  "Tiey 
fear  a  subeldy  race,  with  new  International 
Jealousies  and  dangerous  tension  as  the  result. 
Many  persons  have  put  forward  substantial 
arguments  for  the  complete  elimination  ol 


subsidies  In  air  transport  after  the  war,  but 
there  Is  little  reason  to  expect  that  this  can 
be  achieved.  Many  States  are  likely  to  wish 
to  maintain  air  communications  on  certain 
routes  which  would  not  produce  ■■fflcient 
commercial  revenues  to  cover  the  cost  of  op- 
eration. In  the  general  interest,  too.  air 
transp>ortation  should  be  made  available  to 
parts  of  the  world  where  commercial  advan- 
tage alone  would  not  insure  its  maintenance. 
Countries  where  costs  are  high  may  also  find 
it  necessary.  If  they  wish  to  serve  as  interna- 
tional air  carriers,  to  provide  subsidies  to 
cover  the  cost  differentials.  The  United  States 
has  done  this  for  its  merchant  marine 

The  economic  effects  of  a  real  race  in  sub- 
sidies would  be  direct  and  immediate  '  The 
political  effects  would  be  indirect.  Nations 
will  hardly  be  brought  to  the  point  of  war  by 
their  efforts  to  maintain  supremacy  in  ihe 
field  of  air  transport  at  government  expense 
However,  the  spectacle  of  the  United  Nations 
engaged  in  such  efforts  would  be  a  dishcirt- 
enmg  augury  ol  their  inability  to  coopriate 
in  matters  more  directly  connected  with  the 
preservation  of  peace  Both  the  economic  and 
political  consequences  ought  to  be  averted 

Publicity  would  help  The  very  lull  flnau- 
cial  reports  that  each  American  air  line  sub- 
mits to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ea^h 
month  have  aroused  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration in  other  parts  of  the  world  The 
British  aircraft  industry  has  suggested  that 
all  nations  agree  not  to  allow  lines  to  engage 
in  international  operations  unless  they  make 
regular  public  reports  as  to  the  sources  ct 
their  revenue  and  their  expenditures  •  Th:s 
excellent  proposal  might  be  supplemenrcd  by 
a  universal  undertaking  to  mai:e  public  ilie 
terms  of  agreements  between  air  lines  and 
govert-ments 

A  direct  limitation  of  subsidies  Dy  inter- 
national agreement  is  often  prcposecl  but 
seems  impracticable  because  ot  natiui.al  dif- 
ferences in  cost  levels  and  because  induect 
subsidies  may  take  an  inflnlte  variety  of 
forms.  Control  might  be  applied  mere  e;;slly 
to  the  uneconomic  consequences  of  subsi- 
dies, such  as:  (a)  rate  cutting;  (b)  mainttn- 
ance  of  luxury  services  at  normal  rates;  (c) 
maintenance  of  a  volume  of  service  beyond 
what  the  traffic  actually  warrants 

One  vay  to  prevent  rate-cutting  and  other 
extravagant  and  uneconomic  practices  would 
be  to  create  an  Internationa!  air  ccmnuss.on 
having  powers  over  international  services 
analogous  to  those  exercised  bv  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  In  the  United  States  Its 
functions  could  include  the  approval  of 
tariffs,  the  setting  of  maximum  limits  on 
volume  of  service  and  the  hearin;^  of  com- 
plaints regarding  unethical  or  uneconomic 
competitive  practices.  It  might  even  be 
given  the  power  to  certificate  routes  and  de- 
termine which  services  should  be  opeiated 
by  which  carriers  and  how  much  competition 
there  should  be  on  particular  routes  It 
might  be  a  continuous  or  frequently  recur- 
rent session  of  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  in  a  particular  area;  or 
it  might  be  a  genuinely  international  agency. 
the  members  of  which  were  chosen  individ- 
ually by  some  process  designed  to  minimize 
the  likelihood  that  they  would  turn  out  to 
be  merely  national  advocates 

The  two  ideas  are  far  apart.  An  agency 
of  the  first  type  would  function  throush 
diplomatic  adjustments;  every  issue  would  be 
resolved   by  compromise      If  any   asjency  of 


•It  was  a  desire  to  guard  against  the  con- 
sequences of  unrestricted  intranational 
competition  that  produced  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  in  this  country  and  analogous 
statutes  in  some  others. 

'The  Future  of  British  Air  Transport,  a 
memorandum  by  the  Society  of  British  Air- 
craft Constructors.  June  1943,  p.  6  Similar 
p-nposal."  had  previously  oeen  made  by  Sir 
Frederick  Handley-Page,  long  known  a^  a 
builder  of  large  aircraft. 


the  second  type  lived  xip  to  its  expectations, 
it  would  be  a  Judicial  body  and  behave  as 
such,  like  the  quasi-Judicial  agencies  of  na- 
tional government  nov;  possessing  similar 
powers  Within  their  respective  territories  An 
agency  whcse  members  had  no  commitment 
or  respcnsibility  to  any  particular  national 
interest  would  be  clearly  superior  in  theory; 
but  to  endcw  such  a  body  with  actual  pow- 
ers, as  opposed  to  merely  advisory  functions, 
would  mean  a  very  sharp  break  with  tradi- 
tion, and  any  proposal  of  the  sort  would 
have  to  ovc.'-comc  a  strong  feeling  against 
entrusting  national  interests  to  an  agency 
compasfd  largely  of  "foreigners." 

Unless  an  international  air  commission  of 
the  Judicial  type  is  created  there  certainly 
will  be  need  for  freciucnt  meetings  among 
the  aeronauMca!  <  fflcials  of  states  having 
common  prv)blem.«  Disputes  over  subsidy 
arranpemfnts  fnr  competing  lines  can  be 
reduced,  if  not  averted,  by  frequent  and 
frank  exchanges  of  views  among  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  Rates  will  have  to  be 
harmnni7ed  with  conditions  of  service  either 
by-ecnornmental  remilatinn  or  by  agreement 
among  the  curriers  themselves  The  need 
for  governmental  controls  should  not  often 
arise.  Commercial  enterprises  would  be  slow 
to  start  rate  wars,  for  reprisals  would  be 
easy  But  how  the  controls  are  to  be  sup- 
plied when  they  are  needed  ought  to  be 
planned  In  advance 

v  * 

For  aircraft  operators,  all  the  problems  of 
law  and  diplomacy  are  less  important  than 
those  of  Ktrund  organization  They  do  not 
need  a  continu  us  right-of-way  on  the  sur- 
face, but  they  do  need  bases  and  communica- 
tion facilities  on  a  much  more  elaborate 
scale  than  the  layman  often  appreciates. 

Where  practicable,  for  example,  it  is  ad- 
visable that  there  be  well-equipped  bases  at 
intervals  of  so.me  500  miles  along  all  major 
route.«.  They  must  have  not  only  adequate 
landing  surface  and  hanears  and  stores  of 
supplies  but  also  radio  installations  to  give 
assistance  in  navigation  and  weather  In- 
formation directly  to  aircraft  in  flight  Ad- 
ditional radio  stailuns.  eiiher  off  the  course 
or  at  closer  intervals  along  it,  may  be  needed 
to  suppi  ,•  supiilementary  aid  There  must  be 
a  network  of  weather  stations,  in  constant 
communication  by  wire  or  radio  with  a  cen- 
tral point;  and  there  must  be  the  necessary 
organization  to  receive,  map,  and  Interpret 
the  weather  reports  and  to  distribute  them 

The  war  lias  created  many  bases  in  places 
the  very  names  of  which  were  almost  un- 
known a  few  years  ago  Some  are  on  mid- 
ocean  islands  which  until  the  builders  came 
were  viitually  uninhabited.  Many  of  them 
have  been  built  entirely  or  in  part  with 
American  funds  and  with  American  material 
and  labor  in  territories  under  the  sover- 
eiirnty  of  other   nations. 

Bases  have  been  constructed  during  the 
war  without  reference  to  their  post-war 
status.  Considerations  of  sovereignty  have 
not  come  in.  N<nhlng,  however,  could  be 
more  certain  to  embitter  the  post-war  re- 
lati(jn.-hip>  of  nations  now  allied  than  re- 
course to  the  privileges  of  sovereignty  to  pre- 
vent civil  aircraft  from  passing  freely  from 
one  pan  of  the  globe  to  another  All  ques- 
tion of  wartime  contributions  aside,  the  self- 
ishness of  a  state  which  refused  to  allow  the 
aircraft  of  its  friendly  neighbors  to  stop  and 
refuel  at  an  establislied  base — perhaps  the 
only  one  available-  would  create  a  source  of 
endle'^s  irritation  in  international  relations. 
Universal  recopnitlcn  of  the  general  right 
of  a  civilian  airplane  to  enter  all  territories. 
colonial  cr  metropolitan,  for  refueling  or 
other  technical  purposes,  would  eliminate  all 
friction  of  that  sort  This  is  the  writer's 
strongest  reason  for  hoping  that  a  convention 
establishing  such  a  right  may  be  made  and 
that  it  will  receive  unanimous  approval. 
Above   all,   it   should    be    approved    by    the 
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United  States  and  all  the  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  thus  forestalling  the 
development  of  what  might  otherwi.ec  become 
a  very  sore  spot  in  Anglo-American  relations. 
The  advantages  would  be  mutual.  Ameri- 
cans desire  to  use  bases  in  British  territory 
for  intermediate  stops  along  various  Ameri- 
can routes;  and  the  British  and  Canadians 
desire  to  have  free  right  of  passage.  Including 
the  right  to  stop  for  fuel,  over  Alaska  and  In 
the  American  Island  territories  of  the  Pacific, 

Air  bases  must  be  kept  up.  Radio  stations 
must  be  operated;  weather  observations  must 
be  made;  and  equipment  must  be  modern- 
ized or  supplemented  from  time  to  time. 
Great  bases  have  been  built  for  wartime  pur- 
pores  In  territories  where  the  local  govern- 
ment may  lack  the  inclination  or  the  re- 
sources to  assume  the  upkeep  and  where  the 
local  population  may  not  be  technically  com- 
petent to  carry  on  the  necessary  services.  In 
such  cases  some  form  of  outside  a.esistance 
and  supervision  must  be  assured.  This  may 
create  another  occasion  for  Joint  action  by 
the  major  aircraft-operating  countries. 

Bases  should  be  open  to  the  traffic  of  all 
countries  on  equal  terms  and  their  radio  and 
other  facilities  should  be  available  to  all 
comers,  of  course  within  the  limits  of  the 
safety  provisions  already  described  The  sug- 
gestion Is  sometimes  heard  that  the  time  is 
ripe  to  go  much  further  and  to  put  the  oper- 
ation of  air  bases  on  a  truly  international 
footing.  Unless  we  envisage  the  development 
of  a  much  more  centralized  world  organiza- 
tion than  the  League  of  Nations  ever  was, 
there  would  be  no  authority  competent  to 
undertake  the  operation  of  air  bases  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Much  more  restricted 
International  associations,  however,  can  be 
helpful.  Already  the  South  Pacific  Islands  of 
Canton  and  Enderbury.  which  are  Important 
only  as  air  bases,  are  under  Joint  British- 
American  control.  In  the  course  of  develop- 
ing air  bases,  the  United  Nations  (to  para- 
phrase Winston  Churchill)  have  become 
pretty  thoroughly  mixed  up  with  one  an- 
other; and  when  the  use  of  these  bases  Is 
extended,  either  for  international  transport 
or  international  policing,  or  both,  occasions 
may  arise  for  transforming  existing  associa- 
tions into  permanent  relationships, 

VI 

When  the  present  war  ends,  security  will 
be  the  paramount  consideration  Just  as  It 
was  in  1919.  It  will  color  all  the  talk  about 
the  future  of  civil  aviation  and  dictate  many 
of  the  decisions  made  in  that  connection. 

The  apprehensions  which  a  nation  feels  re- 
■  garding  the  civil  air  fleet  of  a  neighbor  gen- 
erally spring  from  the  possibility  that  it  can 
be  used  for  espionage  from  the  air.  or  that 
it  can  be  converted  into  combat  aircraft,  or 
that  it  can  be  used  to  carry  an  air-borne  in- 
vasion 

The  possibility  of  espionage  will  probably 
occasion  less  alai-m  after  this  war  than  It  did 
25  years  ago.  The  arts  of  concealing  and 
protectirig  military  installations  from  air  ob- 
servation have  been  Improved.  Air  lines  can 
be  required  to  avoid  limited  areas  of  particu- 
larly vital  military  significance.  And  the 
experience  at  Pearl  Harbor.  In  an  area  which 
no  Japanese  air  line  had  ever  been  allowed 
to  approach,  will  remain  as  a  reminder  that 
there  are  likely  to  be  more  effective  means  of 
gathering  military  Information  than  by 
operating  a  scheduled  air  transport  service. 

The  fear  of  direct  conversion  of  transport 
aircraft  to  combat  types  also  belongs  largely 
to  the  past.  Although  they  have  many  parts 
In  common,  both  types  are  too  specialized  for 
it  to  be  possible  to  transform  a  transport  fleet 
overnight  Into  an  efficient  bombing  unit. 
Operating  crews  are  more  readily  interchange- 
able; and  the  closest  approach  to  a  real 
hazard  may  lie  In  a  potential  enemy's  use  of 
an  air  route  to  make  pilots  acquainted  with 
targets  they  might  later  be  called  on  to 
attack. 


The  possibility  of  surprise  air-borne  attacks 
by  civil  transport  airplanes  cannot  be  en- 
tirely excluded,  at  least  in  a  close-packed  area 
like  Europe.  This  risk  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  those  who  plan  •ecurlty 
measures  for  the  future.  But  even  a  very 
limited  national  defense  force  or  a  com- 
paratively weak  machinery  of  collective  se- 
curity should  be  able  to  Isolate  and  destroy 
the  largest  body  of  troops  that  any  civil  air 
fleet  could  convey. 

There  remains  the  possibility  that  an  air 
transport  fleet  might  be  a  military  air  force 
in  disguise.  The  disguise  could  not  be  long 
maintained.  In  any  case,  the  problem  of 
how  to  deal  with  an  aggressive  air  force  is  a 
main  security  problem  of  the  future.  Arma- 
ments must  be  brought  into  balance  and 
made  available  for  the  use  of  some  collective 
security  system,  so  that  the  present  United 
Nations  may  be  relieved  of  the  tear  of  sudden 
attack  by  the  regular  forces  either  of  their 
present  enemies  or  of  each  other.  The  prob- 
lem of  how  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  trans- 
port equipment  or  the  concealment  of  com- 
bat aircraft  under  a  transport  guise  would 
be  solved  almost  incidentally. 

vn 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
likely  to  be  the  leaders  In  the  development 
of  international  air  transportation.  Russia 
and  China  have  great  taslcs  ahead  in  build- 
ing up  air  communications  within  their  own 
vast  territories.  So  do  most  of  the  British 
Dominions  and  the  principal  nations  of 
South  America.  But  while  all  these  states 
will  be  conducting  International  operations 
to  some  extent,  and  sundry  European  states 
also,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  world's 
long-range  International  air-line  operations 
will  be  carried  on  under  the  American  or 
British  flag. 

For  that  and  other  reasons,  the  relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  SUtes  in  this 
field  need  special  consideration.  What  are 
the  interests  of  each?  And  where  may  they 
conflict? 

Both  countries  have  a  tradition  of  advocat- 
ing the  free  use  of  the  air.  Whenever  there 
has  been  an  occasion  for  a  formal  declaration 
of  principle,  both  have  stood  for  removing 
restrictions  and  enlarging  opportunities. 
With  that  background,  they  ought  to  agree 
easily  to  extend  to  each  other  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  the  right  of  innocent  passage  and  the 
right  to  stop  for  refueling.  Both  will  gain 
more  by  such  an  agreement  than  by  a  policy 
of  mutual  exclusion.  Both  peoples  are  travel- 
ers by  temperament,  and  In  both  countries 
many  persons  look  forward  eagerly  to  op- 
portunities for  swifter  and  more  convenient 
movement  by  air. 

Each  nation  has  great  ambitions  in  the  air. 
Aside  from  the  general  intangibles  of  national 
pride,  and  from  the  bearing  which  the  posses- 
sion of  air-transport  facilities  has  on  security 
and  trade,  the  mainspring  of  American  In- 
terest in  this  connection  Is  the  eagerness  of 
American  youth  to  find  a  place  in  aviation. 
The  same  situation  obviously  exists  In 
Britain.  There  it  Is  supplemented  by  con- 
siderations of  Imperial  unity,  however,  and  by 
the  necessity  of  depending  upon  the  revenues 
of  carrier  services,  both  sea  and  air,  to  adjust 
the  British  balance  of  payments. 

When  British  and  American  ambitions  en- 
counter one  another  in  the  air.  the  result  may 
be  either  direct  competition  or  the  invention 
of  some  device  to  avoid  it. 

Competition  might  be  avoided  by  an  allo- 
cation of  traffic  or  by  an  allocation  of  terri- 
tory. The  first  alternative,  which  Is  the  pool, 
has  never  been  popular  in  Britain  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  In  America.  The  Idea  of 
allocating  territory,  1.  e.,  recognizing  "spheres 
of  influence,"  runs  into  difficulty  along  the 
border  lines  of  the  proposed  zones.  It  also 
runs  up  against  the  psychological  difficulty 
that  the  peoples  of  both  countries  have  been 


learning  to  think  In  global  terms.  They  will 
not  be  patient,  either  in  Britain  or  In  the 
United  States,  of  proposals  that  they  be 
fenced  off  from  any  part  of  the  world. 

Competition  may  make  conflict,  but  it  need 
not  do  so.  Competition  between  British  and 
American  air  lines  should  be  as  keen,  but  at 
the  same  time  as  friendly  and  as  cooperative 
in  matters  where  cooperation  is  mutually  ad- 
vantageous, as  the  competition  between  any 
two  of  the  air  lines  within  the  United  State*. 
There  will  be  no  occasion  for  Britain  and 
America  to  parallel  each  other's  routes 
throughout.  But  the  writer  believes  that  a 
substantial  amount  of  competition  will  be 
healthful  to  trade  and  beneficial  to  the 
traveler,  and  further  that  it  will  cause  lees 
friction  than  the  measures  that  might  be  de- 
vised to  avoid  It. 

Across  the  North  Atlantic,  at  any  rate, 
parallel  American  and  British  services  may  be 
expected  between  New  York  and  London.  If 
the  situation  causes  any  more  friction  than 
arose  out  of  the  three  parallel  nonstop  serv- 
ices maintained  by  American  air  lines  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  before  the  war,  It  will 
be  evidence  of  a  quite  needless  inability  of  the 
British  and  American  Governments  to  co- 
operate in  finding  fair  solutions  for  whatever 
problems  of  scheduling,  rStes.  or  alleged  un- 
fair competitive  methods  may  arise.  Most  of 
the  problems  Involved  in  the  use  of  each 
other's  bases  would  be  solved  by  acceptance 
of  the  fundamental  right  of  any  transport 
aircraft  to  stop  for  refueling  at  any  base, 
whatever  tho  nationality,  and  by  agreement 
on  standard  traffic  rules  and  radio  procedures. 
An  issue  between  the  two  countries  might 
arise  out  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  producing  military  transport  planes  at  a 
great  rate  at  the  present  time,  while  BriUah 
production  concentrates  on  combat  types. 
There  has  been  great  anxiety  In  British  aero- 
nautical circles  and  In  Parliament  over  the 
possibility  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  And 
Britain  with  no  aircraft  that  could  perform 
creditable  transport  service.  The  industry 
that  has  produced  the  Spitfire  and  the  Lan- 
caster can  obviously  develop  transports,  and 
good  ones:  but  development  takes  time.  The 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  told  the  House  of 
Commons  on  June  1,  however,  that  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  for  the  development 
of  four  new  transport  types,  to  be  carried 
forward  as  rapidly  as  their  subo|rilnatlon  to 
the  priority  of  military  requirements  would 
permit. 

American  builders  have  certain  advantages. 
They  have  had  more  specialised  experience 
with  transports  than  the  British  have  bad, 
and  they  have  been  accustomed  to  working 
closely  with  a  number  of  cir  lines  Instead  of 
a  single  one  as  in  Britain.  American  fac- 
tories will  be  producing  transports  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  However,  they  will  be  models 
built  mainly  for  military  purposes  and  a  large 
surplus  of  these  will  have  accumulated.  It  is 
unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  occasion  to 
continue  the  production  of  these  models,  and 
as  a  result  American  factories,  like  tbe  Brit- 
ish, will  be  making  ready  to  build  newer 
types.  While  the  newer  types  are  coming 
through  the  preparatory  stages  both  coun- 
tries will  oF>erate  air  routes  with  existing 
equipment,  which  probably  will  mean  largely 
with  surplus  military  aircraft  no  longer  re- 
quired by  the  air  forces. 

There  should  be  nothing  In  any  of  these 
problems  to  make  serious  trouble  between 
the  two  countries.  If  all  dreams  could  be 
fulfilled,  Britain  and  America  would  each  like 
to  carry  the  air  traffic  of  tbe  world.  Since 
neither  can  expect  to  do  tbe  whole  Job,  each 
must  prepare  to  deal  with  the  other  as  a 
friendly  and  cooperative  competitor.  The 
Government  must  not  be  content  merely  to 
make  a  rigid  initial  agreement.  The  depart- 
ments concerned  with  dvU  ivlatlon  must 
remain  In  constant  communication  to  make 
certain   that   the   agreements   are   working 
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properly  and  to  expand  them  or  liberalize 
them  where  necessary.  As  In  the  case  of 
many  another  problem  of  British-American 
relaticns.  the  underlying  spirit  will  be  more 
Important  than  the  legal  form  of  the  solu- 
tion. The  only  agreement  that  can  be 
genuinely  satisfactory  to  either  party  in  the 
long  TU-  will  be  one  which  will  be  genuinely 
satisfactory  to  both  It  must  leave  no  sting 
or  sense  of  defeat  to  either.  Both  British 
and  Amerlcaia  air  transport  op)erations  can  be 
ol  benefit  to  both  countries,  and  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  Success  in  handling  the 
air  transport  problem  will  make  success  easier 
In  ©ther  fields  And  any  advantage  that 
either  country  might  seem  to  gain  in  placing 
politiral  handicaps  on  the  air  transport  op- 
portunities of  the  other  would  prove  to  have 
been  indeed  a  pyrrhlc  victory 


Plotting  a  Sensible  Course  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  October  12),  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ORC  a  radio  adress  entitled  "Plotting  a 
Sensible  Course  for  Peace."  delivered  by 
me  on  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
Air  program  over  station  WHN,  at  New 
York  City,  on  October  12. 1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  permanent  world  peace  is  the  heartfelt 
desire  of  every  decent  human  being  in 
America,  but  before  a  durable  plan  is  plotted 
the  domestic  and  world-wide  problems  cer- 
tain to  be  encountered  in  such  a  gigantic 
undertakmg  should  be  thoroughly  explored. 

Naturally,  too  much  detail  would  result  in 
endless  haggling,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
hush-hush  psychology  of  "Let's  win  the  war 
first"  casts  suspicion  I  feel  that  a  frank 
consideration  of  post-war  conditions  the 
world  over  as  a  sound  basis  for  post-war 
collaboration  now,  will  avoid  countless  un- 
fortunate tragedies  and  blunders  later. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  responsible  person  in 
the  United  States  is  advocating  isolation. 
Lightning-quick,  world-wide  radio  com- 
munication, and  modern  transportation  fa- 
cilities have  made  political,  cultural,  social, 
spiritual,  and  commercial  isolation  utterly 
Impossible  in  our  one  world.  However,  in 
the  family  of  nations,  every  nation  has  Its 
own  conception  of  International  morality 
and  its  own  private  problems  that  only  it  la 
competent  to  Judge  and  adjust.  Accepting 
the  existence  of  these  vital  factors  is  not 
obnoxious  nationalism:  it  is  common  sense 

In  Asia  and  E'jrope  hundreds  of  millions 
of  human  beings  arc  slowly  starving  to  death. 
Day  by  day  malnutrition  and  diseases  inci- 
dent to  it  are  reaping  a  terrible  toll. 
Throughout  the  globe  economic,  political. 
and  social  revolution  is  the  order  of  the  day 
Mob  violence  and  civil  wars  are  smoldering 
beneath  the  surface  all  over  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

In  this  country  we  face  not  merely  the 
threat  but  the  actual  reality  pf  demoralizing 
Infiation  which,  one  way  or  another,  must 
reap  a  terrible  toll  In  suffering  and  chaos. 
When  the  war  ends  the  Federal  Treasury  will 


be  hopelessly  bankrupt.  Millions  of  war 
workers  will  be  thrown  out  on  the  street 
and  it  will  require  superhimian  skill  and 
ability  to  convert  American  Industry  quickly 
to  a  peacetime  operation. 

The  moment  war  stops  the  full  Impact  of 
these  terrifying  conditions  will  sweep  us  off 
our  feet  unless  we  are  prepared  for  their  de- 
vastating challenge.  Amid  the  shock  and 
Joy  of  a  sudden  peace,  demagogues.  poliUcal 
theorists,  opportunists,  and  empire  builders 
will  take  full  advantage  of  our  dazed  dis- 
unity to  serve  their  unholy  purposes. 

We  are  spending  more  money  in  this  war 
than  all  the  United  and  Axis  Nations  put 
together,  bu^^  that  is  no  indication  that  we 
can  make  a  similar  peacetime  contribution. 
There  is  a  bottom  to  every  barrel.  Improv- 
idence at  home  in  making  war  decrees  im- 
potence abroad  in  the  post-war  period.  We 
cannot  rehabilitate  the  world  when  the  war 
ends  until  after  we  rehabilitate  ourselves. 
When  the  world  discovers  that  we  are  only 
"poor  relations,"  they  will  lose  all  Interest 
in  our  theories  of  milk  for  the  Hottentots. 
Wlien  he  goes  broke.  Uncle  Sam  will  lerirn  to 
his  chagrin  what  every  former  rich  man 
learns  about  friendship. 

Our  one  hope  for  preserving  this  Republic, 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  private  Industry,  op- 
erating under  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
aided  by  an  understanding  and  sympathetic 
Government,  will  somehow  provide  the  op- 
portunity quickly  whereby  this  generation 
and  succeeding  generations  may  tediously 
toll  and  produce  their  way  out  of  an  im- 
possible economic  quagmire 

The  one  hope  of  establishing  permanent 
order  In  the  world  is  an  honest  and  humble 
and  unselfish  and  frank  approach  towarc.  the 
post-war  world  by  the  three  great  powers — • 
Russia,  Britain,  and  America.  I  say  "hcncsf ' 
because  we  are  fooling  no  one  but  ourselves 
when  we  proclaim  the  Atlantic  Charter  pub- 
licly and  go  about  the  business  cf  empire 
building  privately.  I  say  "humble"  because 
the  military  strength  of  the  three  great  wt)r!d 
powers  does  not  give  them  a  proprietary  de- 
cree from  the  God  of  Justice  to  dominate  the 
world.  I  say  "unselfish"  because  selfisi  ma- 
terialism is  so  obviously  in  the  forencnt  In 
both  camps  in  this  war.  And  I  say  "frank" 
because  no  nation  among  the  United  Na- 
tions has  yet  said  what  the  post-war  aims  of 
the  United  Nations  are  to  be  If  you  chal- 
lenge this  last  statement,  I  ask  you:  What  of 
Finland,  what  of  the  other  Baltic  States,  what 
of  Poland,  what  of  the  Balkans,  what  of  Af- 
rica, what  of  Palestine,  what  of  India,  what  of 
Hong  Kong  and  Burma,  what  of  the  East  In- 
dies, and  what  of  the  minorities  and  the  other 
so-called  backward  peoples  of  the  earth? 

We  have  denounced  aggression  for  everyone. 
Do  we  mean  it,  or  is  it  merely  clever,  high- 
powered  double  talk?  Is  it  enough  to  not 
practice  imperialism  ourselves?  Can  we,  with 
a  clear  conscience,  point  with  pride  to  our 
well-established  policy  of  anti-imperialism 
and  at  the  very  same  time  employ  our  mili- 
tary strength  to  promote  and  Insure  the  suc- 
cess of  British  and  Russian  imperialism? 
With  what  utter  contempt  must  the  small 
states  and  the  so-called  backward  peoples  of 
the  earth  about  to  be  gobbled  up,  regard  such 
shallow  nypocrisy 

Both  Stalin  and  Churchill  have  frankly 
dropped  some  pretty  broad  hints  as  to  their 
objectives  in  the  post-war  world,  and  the 
emphasis  has  been  on  what  they  expect  to  get 
and  to  hold,  and  not  on  what  they  are  to 
give.  These  strong  and  realistic  statesmen 
are  laying  the  ground  work  for  empire  build- 
ing and  we  knowingly  are  aiding  and  abetting 
them. 

International  friendships  like  private 
friendships  stem  from  mutual  understand- 
ing, mutual  respect,  mutual  esteem,  and 
mutual  interest,  on  a  voluntary  basis.  By 
the  very  nature  of  things,  these  vital  fac- 
tors  cannot   be   made   compulsory,    Ameri- 


cans who  smugly  advocate  policing  the  world 
with  our  military  might  have  not  consulted 
human  nature  sufficiently.  Empire  building 
and  exploiting  the  world  and  policing  the 
world  will  ever  go  hand  In  hand.  Unless  we 
aband(.n  our  traditional  policy  of  antiimpe- 
rlallsm.  we  had  better  proceed  with  profound 
thought  in  the  danc^erous  field  of  cooperation 
by  military  force 

We  should  coi  pcrate  in  every  possible  way 
with  everyone  to  r.stabli.'ih  a  Just  and  under- 
standing world  More  than  that  we  should 
asstime  world  leadership — but  we  should 
put  a  price  on  cur  participation  In  such  a 
glorious  adventure.  The  price  should  be 
that  the  whole  world  enjoy  freedom  from 
exploitatK-n  and  subjutia'ion.  Do  we  have 
enoUith  faith  in  mankind  and  enough  honor 
in  our  hearts  to  play  the  game  that  way  or 
must  we  forever  be  enchanted  witii  the  po- 
litical Intrigues  of  Europe  and  cierpise  our 
own  true  destiny  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
frepdom  and  the  dignity  of  liberty? 

Full  touperation  with  other  nations  on  any 
ba.-ls,  and  especially  the  proposal  to  enter 
Into  post-war  alliances  with  Britain  and 
Ru.-^«la  is  very  attractive  to  America,  since 
we  are  so  desperately  anxiotis  to  win  a  per- 
manent and  durable  peace.  However,  we 
shotUd  always  remember  that  peace  to  be 
durable  mu.st  be  built  upon  righteou.=.ness 
and  justice  and  character  and  mutual  In- 
terc.Nt.s,  and  not  on  alliance.s  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  enter  into  alliances  we  must  In.sist 
that  our  cunfederates-to-be  meet  our  stand- 
ards of  International  integrity  and  morality 
If  they  will  not  accept  nonaggression  and 
nonsubjugation,  frankly  we  ought  not  to  en- 
ter into  an  alliance  with  them  That  must 
be  our  price,  and  If  we  hesitate  to  as.sert  it 
with  determination  and  vigor  now,  we  will 
not  be  trtie  to  our  Ideals. 

Substitute  force  for  Justice  In  interna- 
tional relations  and  you  are  not  above  Hit- 
ler's beastly  conception.  If  we  should  sub- 
stitute pclicmg  for  the  good-neighbor  pol- 
icy, our  leadership  in  Latin  America,  built 
so  painstakingly  by  Secretary  Hull,  would 
go  up  in  the  smoke  of  battle  within  the 
hour.  We  made  a  choice  on  this  point  when 
we  went  to  war  with  Hitler  We  must  stick 
to  tiiat  choice  in  the  post-war  world. 

One  of  the.se  days  I  hc^ie  the  Senate  will 
brii  g  out  and  pass  a  p  )St-war  resolution 
that  win  say  precisely  what  it  means  and 
mean  proci'^ely  what  It  says.  We  must  be 
brutally  frank  with  Britain  and  Russia  as  well 
as  with  the  victims  cf  Hitler,  and  step 
fawning  and  dcuble-talk  and  hypocricy. 
Cliurrhill  and  Stalin  aie  hard  realists  and  we 
had  better  acquire  toughness  In  dealing  with 
them  or  give  up  the  game  of  International- 
ism as  too  rough  for  our  .sensitive    souls. 

Suppose  Ru.ssia  declines  to  alter  her  rather 
well-defined  ribjf-ctives  of  conquest  and  ag- 
gression on  the  Baltic,  in  the  Balkans  and  In 
middle  Europe,  and  Churchill  insists  upon 
holding  his  own  come  what  may,  must  we 
declare  war  on  these  great  powers  the  mo- 
ment Hitler  and  Tojo  are  finished  off?  No. 
indeed.  I  do  not  advocate  anything  of  the 
sort.  Ho-.vever,  I  would  let  tiiem  and  the 
world  know  that  we  are  retiring  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  With  this  curt  pronounce- 
ment: "Gentlemen,  yen  must  accept  alone 
the  terrible  responsibility  of  your  emphe 
expansion  program.  The  United  States  Is 
checking  the  whole  me^s  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  to  you.  We  do  not  like  your 
policies  of  aggression  and  subjugation  and 
we  will  not  be  a  party  to  them."  Acqui- 
escence and  participation  In  policies  to 
which  we  cannot  subscribe  will  never  square 
with  American  ideals  and  \ull  not  result  in  a 
permanent  and  durable  W(jr'.d  peace. 

I  have  a  profound  admiration  for  Churchill 
anJ  S'alin  as  military  leaders  and  statesmen 
but  neither  of  them  has  m.e  either  hypnotized 
or  cowered.  My  mind  Is  made  up  to  not  ap- 
prove empire  expansion  ")y  force,  by  Hitler,  or 
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by  Stalin,  or  by  Churchill.  I  see  no  other 
honorable  way  to  avoid  disaster  to  ourselves 
and  the  world. 

A  total  abandonment  of  our  ideals  In  the 
post-war  period  will  ruin  all  chances  of  a 
durable  peace.  How  much  better  it  will  be 
for  our  ijeace  of  mind,  our  own  institutions, 
and  for  civilization  Itself,  if  we  demand  a 
sincere  and  honest  program  for  the  whole 
world:  and  if  that  Is  refused  by  Russia  and 
Britain,  we  must  remain  true  to  our  ideals 
and  to  prove  our  sincerity  and  understanding 
actually  put  into  full  fruition  such  a  pro- 
gram in  the  V.'estern  Hemisphere. 

The  United  States  can  and  will,  if  she  de- 
votes herself  to  such  a  cause,  weld  the  Amer 
icas  into  the  finest  and  most  wholesome  in- 
ternational relationship  ever  to  exist  in  all 
history.  In  time.  If  we  are  patient  and  pru- 
dent in  its  exercise,  we  can  gradually  extend 
our  system  of  good  neighborllness  and  cooper- 
ation to  every  continent 

Above  all  come  what  may  we  must  remain 
steadfast  to  our  ideals  of  good  will  among 
men  and  nations. 


Senators  Urged  To  Support  the  Steel  Pro- 
gram Fonnnlated  —  Development  of 
Native  Iron  Ores  for  Use  by  Local 
Industries  Favored  by  26  Governors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOtTTH    CABOLIN.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  speech 
by  Hon.  Frank  W.  Boykin.  of  Alabama, 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Senate 
has  become  concerned  about  developing  our 
natural  resources  I  understand  there  Is  soon 
to  be  appointed  a  committee  clothed  with  in- 
vestigative authority  identical  to  that  under 
which  our  House  committee  has  operated 
continuously  ever  since  its  original  appoint- 
ment during  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
Like  our  group  Investigating  the  steel  sit- 
uatlr  \  these  Senators  also  urge  the  con- 
version of  our  idle  mineral  resources  by 
local  inc'ustrlal  production  for  both  war  and 
peacetime  requirements. 

SEN.^TX    INTEREST    MARKS    OFF   THE   SECOND    MILE 

We  of  the  House,  therefore,  may  regard 
the  recent  gathering  on  the  Senate  side  as 
constituting  a  genuine  recognition  that  the 
work  under  way  on  the  House  side  has  made 
a  genuine  impression  over  the  Nation  The 
fact  is,  this  work  is  already  well  Into  the 
second  mile. 

We  of  the  House  invite  them,  as  com- 
panioiis,  to  render  all  assistance  possible 
within  their  own  spheres  of  influence  They 
are  also  pledged  to  help  in  putting  the  scat- 
tered local  iron  ore  resources  to  work.  Where 
the  natural  development  of  local  industries 
has  been  retarded  by  steel  monopoly  practices 
these  Senators  may  well  redouble  the  pres- 
sure for  remedial  action. 

We  of  the  House  regard  this  expression  of 
interest  as  clear  recognition  that  in  small 
business  lies  the  hope  of  this  Nation  and  that 
through  local  independent  production  of  steel 
lies  in  a  large  measure  the  answer  to  the 
threatening  problem  of  post-war  unemploy- 
ment in  this  land  of  plenty. 

Such  grass  roots  are  now  taking  hold. 
Over  the  Nation,  local  businessmen,  cham- 


bers of  commerce,  civic  and  labor  organisa- 
tions, and  the  alert  editors  are  beginning 
to  ask:  "What  about  doing  something  real 
to  employ  our  natural  resource  lying  dor- 
mant beneath  our  feet?"  For  now  every 
school  child  has  come  to  realize  that  humble 
iron  and  steel,  the  master  nyetals  of  war  and 
peace,  must  be  available  in  abundance  In 
the  locality  where  Industry  is  to  prosper. 

Yes,  the  Governors  of  26  States  are  actively 
backing  our  committee's  work.  Several  have 
headed  special  delegations  to  Washington, 
while  significant  groups  have  petitioned  for 
the  adjournment  of  our  committee  to  their 
locality  to  examine  Into  their  Industrial 
situations. 

THOROUGH    WORK    BT    MEMBEKS    EXPLAINS 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Members  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  you  will  recall,  led 
the  fight  to  have  the  whole  steel  shortage 
situation  thoroughly  examined.  This  finally 
culminated,  but  rather  late,  and  not  until 
'  h  -  great  Higgins  contract  calling  for  the  con- 
struction of  200  Liberty  ships  at  New  Orleans 
was  canceled  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
not  enough  steel. 

Our  House  committee  was  then  created 
specifically  to  go  Into  the  steel  situation,  and 
it  has  done  well  under  the  circumstances 

Since  that  "^ime  I,  as  chairman,  have  wit- 
nessed real  accomplishments.  Unpubllcized 
remedial  actions  have  taken  place,  for  this 
group  took  its  assignment  in  dead  earnest. 
We  were  most  fortunate  in  the  types  of 
me.i  chosen,  for  there  was  confusion,  down- 
right Interference,  and  almost  no  funds. 

Our  work  was  especially  tienefited  by  the 
indefatigable  labor  of  such  fine  public  ser- 
vants as  Congressman  Richard  J  Welch,  of 
California,  to  Congressman  Francis  D.  Col- 
KtN.  of  New  York,  who  has  since  passed  on:  to 
Congressman  Gordon  Canfield  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  Congressman  Henrt  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington, Congressman  Winder  Harris  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Congressman  Meter  of  Maryland. 
Later,  as  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  con- 
vened, two  additions  were  made  to  lili  vacan- 
cies. The  very  able  and  helpful  Congress- 
man Joseph  Mansfield,  of  Texas,  who  is 
better  known  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  Congress- 
man Cecil  R.  King,  of  California,  who  has 
headed  a  persistent  probing  into  the  iron  and 
steel  scrap  situation  facing  war  production 
Our  committee  is.  of  course,  continuing  its 
original  inquiry  into  the  steel  situation.  It 
Intends  to  carry  on  with  probing  and  prodding 
until  genuine  solutions  are  assured  and  until 
ships  of  steel  and  armaments  pour  forth  In 
the  volume  needed  to  win  the  war.  Then  It 
intends  to  relieve  the  sanitary  and  other 
civilian  and  agriculture  impairments  forced 
upon  us  by  this  steel  shortage  crisis. 

The  defense  minded  remember  Congress- 
man Welch  who  on  this  floor  led  the  early 
fight  in  the  decade  past  to  restore  shipfcuild- 
Ing  on  the  Paciflc  coast.  It  was  then  as  clear 
to  this  veteran  champion  of  our  American 
resources  as  It  is  now  to  us  all.  that  our  No.  1 
handicap  to  effective  service  to  this  Nation 
at  war  was  our  steel  situation.  Yes,  the 
ability  of  coast  shipbuilders  is  well  known. 
The  records  are  unequaled  in  history,  but 
little  Is  It  realized  that  every  ship  Is  still 
built  under  a  tremendous  handicap. 

STEEL     for     hulls     MUST     BE     SHIPPED     ACROSS 

entire  country 

Little  Is  it  known  that  almost  every  pound 
of  the  steel  entering  these  ship  hulls  has  to  be 
shipped  out  there  across  this  wide  and  ex- 
pansive Nation.  Think  of  the  needless  waste 
of  time  and  delays,  the  mounting  Inventory 
troubles  and  dispatching  problems  these 
shipbuilders  must  face  In  their  struggle  to 
help  win  this  war. 

These  huge  operations  are  in  constant 
jeopardy;  for  that  steel  is  not  made  from  the 


rich  ores  that  abound  throughout  our  Wc«t. 
Instead  that  steel  is  made  almost  entirely 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Then  It  is  exposed 
to  many  weeks  In  transit  over  badly  con- 
gested rail  facilities. 

In  those  early  days  the  clamc^  (or  the 
building  of  steel  plants  on  the  coast  fell 
on  deaf  ears.  Certain  shipbuilding  Inter- 
ests, of  course,  frowned  on  the  Idea  The 
steel  masters  realized  too  that  to  make  steel 
on  the  coast  out  of  local  Iron  ore,  would  put 
an  end  to  their  peculiar  pricing  system,  for- 
merly referred  to  as  Tlttsburgh  Plus." 

Well,  we  lost  then  but  only  for  a  time. 
Some  progress  ts  of  record.  But  the  600000 
ton  output  anticipated  from  the  Kaiser 
Steel  Plant  cannot  commence  to  meet  the 
coast  industries'  requirements.  A  vast  short- 
age of  vital  steel  persisu  axul  unless  more 
steel  plants  are  built.  It  la  certain  to  doom 
forever  many  a  district  to  the  fate  cf  aban- 
donment and  endless  unemployment. 

specific    ACCOMPUSHUXNTB    DDtlicTLT    DUE 

botkin  coMMnnx  leadership 
Recordings  of  the  open  hearings  and  the 
full  outline  of  unfinished  business  of  our 
committee  will  soon  be  released.  I  would, 
however,  at  this  time  Invite  your  atten- 
tion to  two  of  our  many  accomplishments. 
Though  unheralded,  both  significantly  reflect 
a  phase  of  our  committee's  approach. 

The  first  Is  the  process  for  making  the  iron 
metal  from  Iron  ore  without  the  usual  neces- 
sity of  consuming  any  coking  coal.  You  may 
know  that  as  long  as  the  steel  Industry,  In 
making  the  Iron  metal  out  of  the  native  iron 
o:  es,  sticks  to  the  use  of  but  the  one  process, 
which  requires  huge  blast  furnaces  and  coke, 
our  competitive  economics  require  that  the 
facilities  and  plants  used  must  be  near  or 
accessible  to  the  coking  coal  deposits.  As 
these  resources  are  found  to  exist  in  but  a 
few  sections  of  the  country,  the  blast  fur- 
nace and  freight  become  forces  that  limit  the 
development  of  metal  Industries  to  these  few 
sections 

The  Nation  will,  however,  soon  learn  that 
an  excellent  quality  of  iron  can  be  made 
commercially  from  ores  without  using  any 
coal  or  coke — thanks  to  fertile  minds  and 
the  will  to  dare  something  unconventional. 
Here  is  another  H.  A.  Brassert  production. 
After  designing  the  largest  steel  plant  known 
and  building  successful  Iron  and  steel  facili- 
ties to  reduce  the  local  iron  ores  to  the  metal 
here  and  In  a  dozen  other  countries,  this 
pioneer  has  now  ttimed  his  talenu  to  the 
growing  problem  of  small  business  facing  his 
own  country. 

Instead  of  coke  or  coal,  this  process  is  de- 
signed to  use  hydrogen.  And  it  Is  to  produce 
not  pounds,  but  tons  of  Iron — at  a  cost  of 
production  and  with  a  purity  that  makes  it 
easily  competitive  to  pig  iron  for  making  the 
l)etter  grades  of  steels  and  alloys 

This  winter  the  35,000-ton  Iron  plant  using 
hydrogen  at  Warren,  Ohio,  commences  opera- 
tion. Here  the  hydrogen  Is  obtained  as  a 
byproduct  from  a  local  gas  source.  Despite 
Intense  opposition  from  Its  Inception,  our 
committee  has  encouraged  It  and  Is  carefully 
expediting  this  development.  The  reason  is 
evident.  There  are  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try that  have  local  Iron  ore  deposits.  They 
also  are  capable  of  producing  hydrogen  from 
such  abundant  local  resources  as  natural  gas, 
the  cheaper  grade  coals,  lignite,  peat,  or 
electricity. 

The  perfection  of  this  modern  process  and 
demonstration  plant  spells  real  hope  for  large 
sections  of  the  country  heretofore  Indtistrlally 
retarded. 

exploration  or  iron  deposits  essential  to 

SOUND   STEEL    PtOCSAM 

Our  committee  learned  that  the  Senators 
were  being  asked  to  approve  the  meager 
Bureau  of  Mines  request  for  1314,000  for  the 
exploration  of  raw  materials  for  steel  pro- 
duction in  only  six  States.    This  the  Botkin 
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committee  considered  as  woefully  inadequate 
and  too  sectional  in  Its  benefits.  So  the 
second  accomplishment  culminated  on  this 
floor  when  it  formulated  a  $2,000,000  sub- 
stitu'e  and  promptly  received  an  almost 
unanimous  House  vote,  a  genuine  vote  of 
confidence 

As  a  re.sult  every  State  in  the  Union  en- 
dowed with  substantial  ore  depositr  Is  to 
benefit  Once  this  raw  material  lor  steel 
production  is  identified,  located,  measured 
by  core  drilling  for  its  tonnage,  and  analyzed 
for  quality  characteristics — then  and  not  un- 
til then  can  the  engineers  compute  accurately 
the  mining  costa  needed  for  advising  private 
Investors  about  phint  locations  In  the  area 
and  other  matters  such  as  metallurgical  proc- 
esses and  facilities  to  be  used. 

BUREAU    OF     MINES    AND    STATE    COOPERATION    TO 
EMPHASIZE   SMALL-BUSINXSS   NEEDS 

You  Will  recall  that  our  committee  at  that 
time  made  a  pledge  to  the  Congress,  and  It 
promptly  got  the  support  required.  It  as- 
sured the  Congress  that  It  would  continue 
Its  persistent  efforts  for  the  next  year,  and 
It  would  serve  in  a  liaison-supervisory  ca- 
pacity, to  assist  in  perfecting  a  seriously 
needed  program  of  cooperation  between  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  different  depart- 
ments in  the  various  States  whose  congres- 
sional districts  are  Interested  In  expediting 
these  timely  explorations. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  small  business 
Interests  in  this  vital  steel  Industry.  I  refer 
to  the  so-called  nonintegrated  companies, 
the  producers  ol  finished  steel  products  who 
are  still  dependent  upon  the  big  steel  com- 
panies for  their  raw  materials,  such  as  pig 
iron.  Here  they  have  repeatedly  pleaded 
their  causes  with  confidence  Here  they  reg- 
ularly receive  encouragement,  sincere  co- 
operation, and  friendly  counsel. 

SENATORS    ADD   RKAL   STRENGTH 

Now  that  the  steel  program  is  on  its  second 
mile  of  an  eventful  journey,  our  committee 
on  the  House  side  extends  its  congratulations 
to  these  fearless-minded  Senators;  for  there 
Is  great  work  to  be  done.  The  country  Is 
becoming  conscious  of  the  need  for  decen- 
tralization— by  the  expansion  of  Iron  and 
steel  making  facilities  at  locations  In  the 
retarded  areas  of  the  Nation. 

This  profound  objective  alone  Is  big  enough 
to  enroll  the  support  of  every  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

Our  committee's  freedom  of  action  and  the 
absence  of  red  tape  explains  why  the  work  of 
our  House  group  has  been  n  widely  felt. 
The  trail  has  already  been  blazed  through, 
well  past  the  first  mile — the  toughest  part  of 
the  Journey. 

May  these  efforts  on  both  sides  of  the  Con- 
gress result  in  a  greater  realization  that  hand 
In  hand  with  the  right  to  earn  a  decent  living 
through  work  Is  the  recognition  that  Amer- 
ica's genius  must  be  free  to  produce  and 
that  there  must  be  freedom  of  enterprise  for 
•mall  busine.'-s. 


Newspaper  Advertising  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

or    ALABA3IA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday  October  12 >.  1943 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoso  an  address 
delivered  by  me  to  the  Alabama  Press 


Association  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Au- 
gust 13,  1943,  on  Senate  bill  723.  com- 
monly known  as  the  newspaper  adver- 
tising bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Raising  enough  money  to  finance  the  war — 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars — is  the  finan- 
cial task  ahead  of  us.  The  two  principal 
sources  of  revenue  are  taxes  and  bond  sales. 
The  Treasury  Department  handles  both  of 
them.  The  rate  of  taxes  for  each  taxpayer  Is 
fixed  by  law;  payment  Is  compulsory.  Bond 
purchases  are  entirely  voluntary. 

Great  Britain  and  Canada  are  spending 
large  sums  of  money  buying  newspaper  space 
to  use  in  urging  the  people  to  buy  CiOve:n- 
ment  War  bonds.  They  have  had  great  .suc- 
cess and  are  pleased  with  the  program.  Our 
Treasury  Department  has  declined  to  use  paid 
advertising  to  increase  bond  sales.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  later  Hon. 
Clarence  Cannon  Introduced  the  same  bill 
In  the  House,  requiring  the  expenditure 
of  not  less  than  $25.000000  and  not  more 
than  $30,000,000  each  fiscal  year  during  the 
present  war  for  advertising  in  newspapers  the 
sale  of  War  bonds,  and  providing  that  at  lea.'^t 
one-half  of  the  total  amount  made  available 
shall  be  spent  with  weekly  and  semiweekly 
newspapers.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
approximately  9.000  weekly  and  semiweekly 
newspapers  qualified  for  Government  paid  ad- 
vertising, and  about  1,800  daily  newspapers, 
net  including  foreign-language  newspapers. 

NO  THREAT  TO  TUZEOOM  OF  PRESS 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bankhead- 
Cannon  bill  have  asserted  that  its  passage  will 
destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  of  the  big  papers — and  a  few  small 
ones  who  sometimes  accept  the  thinking  of 
the  big  ones — that  the  purchase  of  space  by 
the  Government  for  advertising  the  sale  of  the 
largest  series  of  Government  War  bonds  in  the 
history  of  the  world  constitutes  a  subsidy 
which  is  likely  to  sap  and  ultimately  destroy 
the  Independence  of  the  press  That  claim 
has  so  little  substance  and  so  little  Justifica- 
tion based  upon  experience  for  150  years  that 
the  Implication  promptly  arises  that  it  is  be- 
ing made  by  special  pleaders  In  the  absence 
of  sound  arguments  with  which  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  bend  sale  advertising  bill  As 
one  who  has  observed  for  many  years  the  in- 
dependent and  honorable  attitude  of  editors 
and  publishers  as  a  class,  I  am  impressed  that 
the  objection  to  the  bill  based  upon  suspicion 
of  convenient  consciences  or  moral  flabbi- 
ness  Is  totally  unworthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. There  Is  nothing  In  the  Bankhead-Can- 
non  bill  that  threatens  in  any  way  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  the  press  to  maintain  com- 
plete liberty  and  Independence. 

ADEQUATX  SATEGUARDS  INCLUDED 

Adequate  protection  and  safeguards 
against  unworthy  efforts  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  exert  Improper  Infiuence  on 
newspapers  are  contained  In  the  bill.  I 
quote  the  following  provisions  in  the  bill : 

•'Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury 
shall.  In  cooperation  with  recognized  exist- 
ing publishers'  assoclatlDns  to  be  designated 
by  him  (Including  one  such  association  rep- 
resenting only  daily  newspapers,  one  repre- 
senting only  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  rep- 
resenting only  newspap<?r  advertising  agen- 
cies), prescribe  regulations  for  carrying  out 
the  newspaper  advertising  program  herein 
provided  for  so  as  to — 

(a)  secure  the  best  financial  result."  for  the 
United  States  consistent  with  such  program; 

(b»  completely  safeguard  the  freedom  of 
tbe  press; 

(c)  fairly  allocate  ad\ertlsement»  to  Indi- 
rldtial  newspapers: 

(di  prepare  material  for  submission  to 
newspapers  for  use  as  advertisement*; 


(e)  avoid  interference  in  any  manner  with 
the  independence  of  any  newspaper  or  Its 
re.'^ponsibility  in  serving  its  readers; 

(f)  keep  the  war  finance  campaign  In  all 
of  Its  pha.-^es  a.s  nonpartisan  as  possible;  and 

^^)  protect  editor.^  and  publishers  in  their 
right  to  publish  cntici.sm  of  the  pclicies  or 
ctnduct  cf  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
of  any  other  public  otTirial  whenever  they 
dett-rmine  that  such  criticism  is  Justified  " 

The  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  sot  up  administrative  com- 
mittees composed  of  representatives  of  pub- 
lishers' associations  and  newspaper  advertis- 
ing agencies  was  not  included  because  of  lack 
of  confidence  by  the  authors  in  the  integrity 
of  the  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department  It 
was  included  to  assure  dcuining  newspapers 
tliat  the  program  would  be  administered 
Jus'uly  and  a!>o  eivc  all  newspapers  a  fair 
division  of  the  advertisements  under  regula- 
tions adopted  and  administered  by  the  ap- 
proval of  their  own  repre.sentatives.  That 
requirement  was  also  included  in  the  bill  to 
assure  an  administration  along  the  lines 
which  are  provin£<  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
press  and  the  Government  of  Canada. 

SUBSIDT    CHARGE   ABStJRD 

Paid  r.ew'pr.per  advertising  of  war  bond 
sales  has  frequently  been  denounced  by  op- 
posing newspapers  as  a  subsidy  program. 
Secretary  Morpenthau  has  called  it  a  subsidy. 
What  is  a  subs;dv?  Webster's  Elementary 
School  Dictionary  defines  subsidy  as  follows: 
"A  government  grant  to  assist  a  private  en- 
terpr.se;  any  gift  made  by  way  of  financial 
aid  "  Is  it  a  gift  to  a  newspaper  when  the 
Government  pays  it  for  the  labor  and  expense 
Incurred  in  printing  an  advertisement  ex- 
plaining the  need  by  the  United  States  for 
lari;p  sums  of  money  in  conducting  the  war 
effort  and  of  the  great  value  in  raising  much 
cf  the  reeded  money  by  the  sale  of  War 
bend-?  Is  payment  for  such  services  by  a 
newspaper  and  the  surrender  by  the  news- 
paper of  the  necessary  space  a  grant  or  a 
gift  or- a  subsidy'' 

Very  recently  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  has  announced  that  it  will  buy 
space  in  the  newspapers  to  sell  10.000  homes 
under  its  control  I  am  wondering  if  the 
papers  which  get  those  advertisements  re- 
garded them  as  subsidies.  It  seems  strange 
that  .sumc  people  believe  that  advertisements 
for  the  sale  of  War  bonds  sponsored  and  paid 
for  by  buiness  corporations  do  not  threaten 
the  independence  of  the  press  and  do  not 
constitute  subsidies,  and  that  advertise- 
ments for  the  sale  through  a  Government 
agency  of  Govcrnment-cwned  property  do 
not  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  do 
not  constitute  subsidies,  but  that  paid  ad- 
vertisemenrs  by  the  Government  for  the  sale 
of  War  bonds  create  a  terrible  menace  to  the 
independence  of  the  press  and  constitutes 
subsidies      That  position  is  absurd. 

NO  LOSS  OF   INDEPENDENCE 

Why  do  seme  editors  charge  that  the  sale 
Of  adverti.-ing  space  to  the  Government  will 
weaken  the  convictions  of  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  papers  that  accept  such  advertise- 
ments in  the  regular  c(Airse  of  business  and 
under  a  mandate  by  Congress  that  such 
advertisenvnts  must  be  placed  In  the  news- 
papers? Before  CoiiEtress  passes  the  bill  a 
majority  of  each  Hou.se  must  decide  that 
such  advertisements  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  will  help  secure  the  money  neces- 
sary to  .'successfully  conduct  the  war.  The 
charge  of  loss  of  lnd<  pendence  a.s  a  result 
of  sellinK  newspaper  «f3ace  under  an  act  of 
Co::Kre«i  reqmrinir  the  Oovfrnment  to  buy 
such  sp.tre  i.s  utterly  rldi'Ulous. 

!♦  iJi  truly  uiiJortuuate  that  In  no  great  a 
field  of  u**'ful  •ifTvxv  a*  that  of  the  preKs  of 
ihl.ii  country— made  up  of  thounandd  of  men 
and  *  .rn»-n  grpat  in  ch.iracter  and  Intellect — 
an  f-tf'  rt  fch'/Uld  be  made  by  a  minority,  how- 
ever   powerful    that    minority    be,    however 
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strong  It  may  be  in  newspaper  circulation 
and  In  finances,  to  defeat  a  proposed  legiti- 
mate and  much-needed  advertising  program 
by  attempting  to  generate  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  about  the  ability  of  the  newspaper 
fraternity  to  stand  firm  and  true  to  its  con- 
victions and  to  maintain  and  retain  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  press  In  the  event  a  busi- 
ness plan — similar  to  the  one  which  has  been 
working  successfully  for  some  time  In  Great 
Britain  and  Canada — Is  put  into  operation  in 
this  country. 

The  Government  has  from  time  to  time  this 
year  placed  advertisements  with  selected 
newspapers.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments 
have  placed  a  lot  of  paid  adventsing  Can 
anyone  claim  that  .such  advertising  has  altered 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  attitude  of  the 
newspaper  carrying  It  In  its  relation  to  public 
affairs?  I  call  on  anyone  who  fears  a  debili- 
tating effect  on  newspapers  by  so-called  sub- 
sid.zing  advertisements  to  point  a  finger  ol 
scorn  at  such  weak  and  erring  publishers  and 
Identify  them.  Are  the  sponsored  advertise- 
ments being  used  so  generously  throughout 
the  country  in  whole-page  advertisements  by 
large  taxpayers  subsidizing  and  weakening 
the  independence  of  the  newspaper  that  so- 
licits and  gets  such  profitable  advertisements 
from  large  corporations  who  have  nothing  to 
sell  the  public?  I  have  heard  of  no  bad  turn- 
coat effect  on  any  newspaper. 

PRESENT    SYSTEM    INADEQUATE 

rhe  system  of  sponsored  advertising  works 
well  where  the  public  has  been  convinced  of 
the  need  for  all-out  cooperation  and  where 
there  are  corporations  and  firms  who  are  ac- 
customed to  using  large-scale  advertising. 
Kowpver.  the  small  city  cailies  and  weekly 
newspapers  do  not  enjoy  their  proportionate 
part  ol  such  business.  The  present  system 
operates  in  Its  application  and  effect  as  a  dis- 
couraging discrimination  against  such  news- 
papers. Under  the  existing  method  of  hit- 
or-mlss  sponsored  advertising  and  the  ab- 
sence of  an  adequate  number  of  such  adver- 
tisements in  small  city  and  rural  area  news- 
papers, the  need  for  all-out  participation  in 
war  financing  has  not  been  sold  to  millions 
of  good  citizens.  Pour  families  out  of  ten — 
40  percent — have  not  bought  a  War  bond. 
Millions  of  people  do  not  read  metropolitan 
newspapers.  They  read  only  small  city  dailies 
and  weeklies.  I  submit  that  many  sponsored 
advertisements  not  prepared  or  supervised  by 
the  Government  do  not  carry  an  effective 
sales  talk  on  the  duty  of  eveiyone  to  buy  War 
bonds  if  he  possibly  can.  I  do  not  mean  to 
criticize  the  plan  of  sponsored  advertisements 
It  serves  a  good  purpose  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
should  be  continued  by  all  means,  whether 
the  Government  enters  the  field  of  paid  ad- 
vertising or  not 

GOVERNMENT     ADS    StJPPLEMENTAL 

Government  advertising  should  be  supple- 
mental to  sponsored  advertising.  Govern- 
ment advertising  should  go  Into  all  the 
newspapers  and  not  be  confined  to  the  news- 
papers that  find  sponsors  for  advertising. 
Government  advertisements,  prepared  by  ex- 
pert advertising  agencies  and  published 
where  the  large  metropolitan  papers  do  not 
go.  would  doubtless  bring  to  the  Treasury 
additional  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by 
greatly  Increasing  the  total  bond  sales  and 
thereby  more  widely  distribute  bonds  among 
the  people.  Drastic  steps  -should  be  taken  to 
transfer  a  large  part  of  the  absorption  of 
the  public  debt  from  banks  to  Indlvldu^s. 
Prom  March  31.  1941.  to  June  30.  1943.  the  In- 
crease In  the  public  debt  was  S87.OO0.0OO.0O0. 
Ths  net  change  In  holdings  (bond  purchnKeii  i 
of  commercial  banks,  federal  Reserve  banks, 
mutual  savings  banks.  Insurance  companies. 
Federal  Oovemment  agencies,  and  trust 
fur 'Iv  was  615  billion  dollar*  All  other  In- 
vcjtcr*  acquired  cnly  35.5  billion,  or  about 


40  percent  of  the  total.  It  would  be  exceed- 
ingly healthy  and  fortvmate  If  these  flgtires 
could  be  reversed.  The  bulk  of  buying 
should  be  switched  from  cities  to  the  towns 
and  country — from  bankers  to  Individuals. 
The  population  of  small  tov^'iis  exceeds  that 
of  large  cities.  When  the  farm  population 
is  considered,  the  preponderance  against  the 
large  cities  is  great.  The  bond  sales  cam- 
paigns should  be  brought  to  the  plain  people 
In  small  cities  and  rural  areas  with  the 
strongest  salet  arguments,  presented  by  me- 
dia in  which  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people 
have  confidence  Let  the  metropolitan  press 
and  the  daily  newspaper'  In  large  cities 
everv'where  continue  the  good  Job  they  did 
in  the  last  campaign  With  Government  ad- 
vertising added  to  what  they  can  do.  and  the 
effective  appeals  which  smaller  dallies  and 
weekly  pap«-rs  can  present  to  millions  of 
small  town  and  rural  people  through  Gov- 
ernment advertisements  and  such  sponsored 
advertisements  as  they  can  get,  and  through 
their  own  editorial  appeals.  1  believe  it  Is 
safe  to  assert  that  newspapers  generally,  If 
aided  and  encouraged  by  some  remuneration 
by  the  Government  for  purchased  space, 
would  render  Immediately  more  free  service 
to  the  Government  in  promoting  the  sale  of 
Government  securities. 

IMPRESSIVE     PRECEDENTS 

Fortunately,  there  have  been  Important 
and  Impressive  precedei  ts  In  the  matter  ol 
Government -pa  id  advertising  for  raising 
money  to  conduct  war  In  England  the  Gov- 
ernment has  conducted  a  paid  advertising 
campaign  for  the  sale  of  Its  war  securities 
for  more  than  a  year,  with  highly  satisfac- 
tory results  The  British  Government  dur- 
ing 1942  spent  nearly  $10,000,000  for  adver- 
tising. In  Canada  advertising  expenditures 
for  war  purposes  In  1942  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000  Much  of  the  money 
spent  In  both  of  these  countries  was  devoted 
to  newspaper  advertising. 

The  following  statement  made  by  Mr.  H,  R. 
Long,  manager  of  the  Missouri  Press  Asso- 
ciation, was  recently  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Senator  Clark  of  Mlssoiirl: 

"One  of  the  Interesting  sidelights  on  this 
question  (Government -paid  newspaper  ad- 
vertising) is  that  the  Federal  Gover  ment  Is 
an  old-time  buyer  of  newspaper  space  and 
that  in  all  probability  the  very  first  adver- 
tising campaign  of  truly  national  propor- 
tions was  undertaken  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment during  the  War  between  the 
States.  At  first  the  war-loan  Issues  of  that 
day  found  little  favor  with  the  public.  The 
bond  Issue  of  1862  was  a  failure  until  Jay 
Cooke,  a  Philadelphia  banker,  was  called  In 
by  Salmon  P.  Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  handle  the  campaign.  Cooke 
did  the  Job  successfully — by  the  means  of 
advertising. 

"In  1864  when  Secretary  Chase  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  P.  Pessenden,  bond  sales 
had  fallen  off,  and  the  Government  again 
needed  money  badly.  CooKe  was  called  back. 
This  time  he  selected  Peaslee  &  Co..  an  ad- 
vertising agency  operated  by  L.  F.  Shuttuck, 
to  handle  the  war-loan  advertising.  Adver- 
tisements were  placed  in  every  known  news- 
paper In  the  Union,  regardless  of  size.  Alto- 
gether, war-loan  advertising  appeared  In  four 
or  five  thousand  newspapers  and  was  paid 
for  by  the  Government  at  the  newspapers' 
regular  rates.  Pessenden  bad  with  difficulty 
sold  $1.33.000.000  In  bonds  In  7  months; 
C(K»ke  and  the  newspapers  in  less  than  6 
months  sold  $600,000,000  worth. 

"If  the  use  of  paid  Gc7?mment  advertising 
In  1864  cau.'^ed  the  newspapers  to  sell  out  to 
bureaucracy  of  that  day,  the  records  fail  to 
show  It.  In  fact,  the  rotMtst.  outspoken  poli- 
cies BO  characteristic  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  recon*trtirtlon  period  definitely  were  not 
In  keeping  with  tbe  behavior  to  be  expected 
of  a  kept  press." 


GOVXKNMXNT  PATS  XNDISXCTLT 

The  Government  In  an  Indirect  way  is 
paying  for  a  large  part  of  the  costa  for  spon- 
sored war  bond  sale  advertisements,  although 
It  does  not  select  the  newspapers  In  which 
the  advertisements  appear  and  does  not  con- 
trol the  material  and  arguments  that  appear 
In  such  advertisements.  The  sponsors  de- 
duct the  amount  paid  newspapers  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  operating  their  businesses, 
thereby  securing  compensatory  reductions  In 
their  Income  taxes.  Where  a  sponsor  is  In 
a  high  tax  bracket  he  gets  pay  from  the 
Government  in  an  Indirect  way  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  amount  paid  newspapers 
en  account  of  sponsored  advertising  The 
amount  of  taxes  lost  to  the  Government  as 
a  result  of  the  sponsored  advertising  plan  Is 
not  an  open  public  transaction.  The  amount 
of  taxes  saved  to  the  sponsors  Is  not  shewn 
by  direct  records  In  the  Treasury  Department. 
E.  ch  deduction  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating a  business  Is  a  concealed  transaction. 
The  amount  paid  by  sponsors  Is  a  matter  of 
agreement  with  the  newspapers  carrying  the 
sponsored  advertisements. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  the  Bankhead-Cannon  bill. 
He  is  rejecting  the  crown  (political  power), 
either  because  he  does  not  want  to  control 
the  p-ess  or  because  he  knows  he  cannot  do 
so  under  the  provisions  of  the  plain,  business- 
like program  provided  for  in  the  Bankheed- 
Caniiom  bill.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary 
has  more  confidence  in  the  stabUlty  of  the 
press  than  have  some  members  of  the  press 
Itself. 

RIDING  FUEE  HORSE  Ta  DEATH 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
wants  to  ride  a  free  horse  to  death.  Ap- 
peals to  patriotism  have  secured  free  and 
unlimited  service  for  the  Government's  bond 
sale  campaign  by  dally  and  weekly  news- 
papers throughout  the  country.  The  Secre- 
tary wants  to  continue  that  free  advertis- 
ing in  spite  o  adverse  financial  results  that 
may  accrue  to  countless  newspapers  lacking 
the  advantage  of  adequate  sponsored  adver- 
tising As  a  result,  some  papers  favored 
with  sponsored  advertising  are  growing 
stronger  and  thousands  of  financially  weak 
newspapers  are  growing  weaker.  The  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  use  their  aptiet  without 
compensation.  Many  of  their  former  adver- 
tisers have  discontinued  newspaper  advertis- 
ing because  they  have  nothing  to  aell  or  be- 
cause advertising  is  totally  unnecessary  to 
find  buyers  for  their  reduced  stocks.  Ma- 
terial and  labor  costs  have  Increased.  Taxes 
are  higher. 

The  weekly  newspapers  are  the  greatest 
suff'erers  from  war  conditions.  Many  weeklies 
ha'-e  found  it  necessary  to  fold  up.  These 
papers  are  prized  Institutions  In  the  towns 
and  rural  areas  where  they  circulate.  They 
have  given  to  their  Government  until  It 
hurts  They  have  not  threatened  to  strike 
They  are  going  through  to  the  end  or  as 
long  as  they  can  endure.  It  Is  not  right 
for  the  Government  to  oppress  them  as  is 
being  done  by  sending  them  countless  pam- 
phlets, mats,  suggestions,  arguments,  and 
sales  material  for  publication  but  withhold- 
ing all  compensation  for  service  and  space 
acquired.  These  newspapers  are  close  to  the 
people  and  are  capable  of  rendering  far  more 
service  than  the  present  uncompenaeted  sys- 
tem permits 

Most  of  the  corporations  buying  news- 
paper space,  like  the  Pord  Motor  Co.,  have 
nothing  to  sell  at  thla  time.  They  are  qMnd- 
ing  large  sums  for  advertising,  yet  they  want 
no  ord4>ra.  They  are  in  poeitlon  to  wlect  the 
newspapers  from.wliom  tbey  buy  apace  and  to 
withhold  future  advertisement*  it  the  edi- 
torial attitude  of  a  newspaper  on  aub)ecta  of 
btislneas  practices  or  of  national  poUelet  does 
not  stilt  them.    Kewapapers  know  that  iMg 
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advertisers,  rs  well  as  contributors  to  spon- 
sored advertisements,  are  free  to  give  a  news- 
paper their  business  or  to  withhold  It  and 
place  it  with  newspapers  that  agree  with 
them.  Under  the  Bankhead-Cannon  bill  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  no  discretion 
about  placing  or  withholding  advertisements. 
He  cannot  react  in  placing  advertisements 
to  reflect  editorial  attitudes.  He  is  not  left 
free  under  the  bill  to  place  advertisements 
to  suit  his  own  fancy  or  objectives.  He  's 
required  to  fairly  allocate  advertisements  to 
Individual  newspapers  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed in  cooperation  with  representatives  of 
newspaper  associations  and  advertising  agen- 
cies. With  complete  freedom  of  representa- 
tives of  special  interests  lo  give  or  withhold 
a  staggering  volume  of  advertising  business 
It  seems  clear  that  such  power  Is  a  greater 
threat  of  coercion  and  of  loss  of  Independence 
to  the  press  than  would  be  Government  ad- 
vertising under  the  protective  and  safeguard- 
ing provisions  of  the  pending  bill.  If  there 
is  any  group  of  thinkers  in  this  country  who 
ought  to  believe  In  the  application  of  logic 
and  consistency  in  the  domain  of  public  af- 
fairs. It  Is  the  newspaper  editors.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  favor  the  passage  of  a  paid  newspaper 
advertising  bill,  and  they  are  clearly  right. 

SPONSORED  ADS  DECREASING 

There  Is  a  growing  reluctance  by  news- 
papers to  solicit  sponsored  advertisements. 
I  have  information  from  several  newspapers 
that  there  Is  an  Increasing  resistance  to  co- 
operation in  sponsored  advertising.  The  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  everything  It  buys  and  for 
all  services  rendered  It  In  all  phases  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  effort,  with  one  exception— It 
declines  to  pay  for  newspaper  space  used  In 
raising  the  money  to  pay  for  everything  else. 

ALL-Otrr   StJPPORT   ESSENTIAL 

Secretary  Morgenthau  in  a  form  letter  "to 
all  newspapers"  said: 

"To  be  successful  our  effort  must  reach 
Into  every  home  in  the  land,  because  money 
must  come  primarily  from  Individual  Ameri- 
cans."   Also: 

"The  people  of  your  community  lock  first 
to  their  newspapers  for  leadership  when 
united  action  is  needed  and  this  loan  can  only 
succeed  through  such  action."    Also: 

"We  need  this  all-out  suppwrt  of  news- 
papers to  make  this  drive  a  success." 

FOR   BEST   INTEREST   Or   PUBLIC 

The  passage  of  the  Bankhead-Cannon  bill 
will  save  the  life  and  independence  of  many 
small  city  dally  and  weekly  newspapers.  The 
operation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  news- 
papers able  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  people 
is  almost  as  Important  as  Is  the  Independence 
of  the  press,  which  has  been  safeguarded  pri- 
marily for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  In 
conducting  the  campaign  to  favorably  pub- 
licize the  staggering  requirements  of  the 
Trecsury  of  the  United  States  newspapers  are 
rendering  tremendously  helpful  service.  The 
Government,  however,  should  In  the  public 
interest  cooperate  more  efficiently  and  equita- 
bly with  our  "home  town"  newspapers. 


CoTenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NKW  itXXfCO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  14  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12),  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  post-war  problems  and 


resolutions  which  ar<;  being  discussed,  it 
occurred  to  me  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  have  printed,  for  the  information  of 
Senators,  the  CovenE.nt  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  current  issue  of  the  United 
States  News,  whose  editor  is  David  Law- 
rence, contains  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  together  with  edi- 
torial comment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follov;s: 
[From  the  United  States  News  of  October  15, 
1943) 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
still  lives.  It  is  built  i:ito  the  existing  treaty 
structure  of  44  nations.  Let  the  United 
States  ratify  this  Co\enant  now  and  pray 
God  to  give  us  the  will  and  the  courage  to 
make  it  at  last  an  elfective  instrument  of 
international  cooperat:on.  For  by  its  provi- 
sions, special  alliances  are  expressly  forbidden 
and.  Instead,  the  member  nations  are  equally 
obligated  to  use  all  their  force  and  resources 
as  against  aggressor  states — whether  mem- 
bers or  nonmembers — to  enforce  and  main- 
tain the  peace  of  the  world.  (David  Law- 
rence.) 

The  High  Contracting  Parties.  In  order  to 
promote  International  cooperation  and  to 
achieve  International  peace  and  security  by 
the  acceptance  of  oblif;ations  not  to  resort  to 
war,  by  the  prescription  of  open.  Just  and 
honourable  relations  between  nations,  by  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  understandings  of 
international  law  as  tne  actual  rule  of  con- 
duct among  Governments,  and  by  the  mainte- 
nance 01*  Justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for 
all  treaty  obligations  In  the  dealings  of  organ- 
ized peoples  with  one  another,  agree  to  this 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

ARTICLE    1 

The  original  Members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  shall  be  those  of  the  Signatories 
which  are  named  in  the  Annex  to  this  Cov- 
enant and  also  such  of  those  other  States 
named  in  the  Annex  as  shall  accede  without 
reservation  to  this  Covenant.  Such  accession 
shall  be  effected  by  a  Declaration  deposited 
with  the  Secretariat  within  two  months  of 
the  coming  Into  force  of  the  Covenant.  No- 
tice thereof  shall  be  sent  to  all  other  Members 
of  the  League. 

Any  fully  self-governing  State,  Dominion, 
or  Colony  not  named  In  the  Annex  may  be- 
come a  Member  of  the  League  if  its  admis- 
sion Is  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the  Assem- 
bly, provided  that  it  shall  give  effective  guar- 
antees of  Its  sincere  intention  to  observe  Its 
International  obligations,  and  shall  accept 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  League  In  regard  to  its  military,  naval, 
and  air  forces  and  armaments. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  may,  after  two 
years'  notice  of  its  Intention  so  to  do,  with- 
draw from  the  League,  provided  that  all  its 
international  obligations  and  all  Us  obliga- 
tions under  this  Covenant  shall  have  been 
fulfilled  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal. 

ARTICLE  2 

The  action  of  the  League  under  this  Cove- 
nant shall  be  effected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  Assembly  and  of  a  Council, 
with  a  permanent  Secretariat. 

ARTICLE   3 

The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Members  of  the  League. 

The  Assembly  shall  meet  at  stated  Intervals 
and  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire at  the  Seat  of  the  League  or  at  such 
other  place  at  may  be  decided  upon. 


The  Assembly  may  deal  at  Its  meetings  with 
any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 

At  meetings  of  the  A-ssembly  each  Member 
of  the  League  shall  have  one  vote,  and  may 
not  have  more  than  three  Representatives. 

ARTICLE  4 

The  Ccmncll  .ehall  consist  of  Representatives 
cf  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 
together  with  Representatives  of  four  other 
Members  of  the  League.  These  four  Members 
cf  the  League  .=hall  be  selected  by  the  Assem- 
bly from  time  to  time  in  its  discretion.  Until 
the  appnuument  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
four  Member;?  of  the  League  first  selected  by 
the  Assembly,  Representatives  of  Belgium, 
Brazil.  Spain,  and  Greece  shall  be  members  of 
the  Council 

With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
As.sembly.  the  Council  may  name  additional 
Members  of  the  League  whose  Representatives 
.■^haU  alAays  be  members  of  the  Council;  the 
Council  with  like  approval  may  lncrea.se  the 
number  of  Members  of  the  League  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  Assembly  for  representation  on 
the  Council. 

The  As.-embly  shall  fix  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  the  rules  dealing  with  the  election 
of  the  non-permanent  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  particularly  such  regiilatlons  as  relate 
to  their  term  of  office  and  the  conditions  of 
rc-eligibility. 

The  Council  shall  meet  from  time  to  time 
as  occa-sion  may  require,  and  at  least  once  a 
year,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  or  at  such 
other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  Council  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with 
any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  not  represented 
on  the  Council  shall  be  invited  to  send  a 
Representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Council  during  the  consider- 
ation of  matters  specially  affecting  the  In- 
terests of  that  Member  of  the  League. 

At  meetings  of  the  Council,  each  Member 
of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council 
shall  have  one  vote,  and  may  have  not  more 
than    one   Representative. 

ARTICLE  5 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided 
in  this  Covenant  or  by  the  terms  of  the 
present  Treaty,  decisions  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  shall  require 
the  agreement  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
League  represented  at  the  meeting. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of 
the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council,  including 
the  appointment  of  Committees  to  Investi- 
gate particular  matters,  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Council  and  may 
b'.'  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of   the    League    represented   at   the   meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  sum- 
moned by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

ARTICLE  6 

The  permanent  Secretariat  shall  be  es- 
tablished at  the  Seat  of  the  League.  The 
Secretariat  shall  compromise  a  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  such  secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be 
required. 

The  first  Secretary  General  shall  be  the 
person  named  in  the  Annex:  thereafter  the 
Secretary  General  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Council  with  the  approval  ox  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly 

The  secretaries  and  staff  of  the  Secretariat 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
er.il  vlth  the  apjjroval  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  Gf^neral  shall  act  in  that 
capacity  at  all  meei:ngs  of  the  Assembly  and 
of  the  Council 

The  expen.'^es  of  the  League  shall  be  borne 
by  the  M*  mbers  of  the  League  in  the  propor- 
tion decided   by  the   Assembly. 

AP.Tiri.E   7 

Th'>  Seat  of  the  League  is  established  at 
Geneva. 
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The  Council  may  at  any  time  decide  that 
the  Seat  of  the  League  shall  be  established 
elsewhere. 

All  po6itlons  under  or  in  connection  with 
the  League,  including  the  Secretariat,  shall 
be  open  equally  to  men  and  women 

Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the 
League  and  off"  Mais  of  the  League  when  en- 
gaged on  the  business  of  the  League  shall 
enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  Immunities. 

The  buildings  and  other  property  occupied 
by  the  League  or  its  officials  or  by  Representa- 
tives attending  Its  meetings  shall  be  Invio- 
lable. 

ARTICLE  8 

The  Members  of  the  League  recognize  that 
the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the  re- 
duction of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  national  safety  and 
the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  Inter- 
national  obligations. 

The  Council,  taking  account  of  the  geo- 
graphical situation  and  circumstances  of  each 
State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduc- 
tion for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  Governments. 

Such  plans  shall  be  subject  to  reconsider- 
ation and  revision  at  least  every  ten  years. 

After  these  plans  shall  have  been  adopted 
by  the  several  Governments,  the  limits  of 
armaments  therein  fixed  shall  not  be  exceeded 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Council. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  the 
manufacture  by  private  enterprise  of  muni- 
tions and  implements  of  war  is  open  to  grave 
objections.  The  Coimcll  shall  advise  how  the 
evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture 
can  be  prevented,  due  regard  being  had  to 
the  necessities  of  those  Memberr  of  the  League 
which  are  not  able  to  manufacture  the  muni- 
tions and  Implements  of  war  necessary  for 
their  safety. 

The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to 
Interchange  full  and  frank  Information  as  to 
the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their  military, 
naval,  and  air  programs  and  the  condition  of 
such  of  their  industries  aa  are  adaptable  to 
warlike  purposes.  ^ 

ARTICLE  0 

A  permanent  Commjssion  shall  be  consti- 
tuted to  advise  the  Council  on  the  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  Articles  1  and  8  and  on 
military,  naval,  and  air  questions  generally. 

ARTICLE    10 

The  Members  of  he  League  undertake  to 
respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  ag- 
gression the  territorial  integrity  and  existing 
political  Independence  of  all  Members  of  the 
League.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or 
in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  ag- 
gression the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the 
means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  ful- 
filled. 

ARTICLE   n 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war.  whether  Imme- 
diately affecting  any  of  the  Members  of  the 
League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  the 
League  shall  take  any  action  that  may  be 
deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the 
peace  of  nations.  In  case  any  such  emer- 
gency should  arif=e  the  Secretary  General  shall 
on  the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  League 
forthwith  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of 
each  Member  of  the  Lcrgue  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council 
any  circumstance  whatever  affecting  inter- 
national relations  which  threatens  to  disturb 
International  peace  or  the  good  understand- 
ing between  nations  upon  which  peace  de- 
pends. 

ARTICLE    12 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  If 
there  should  arise  between  them  any  dispute 
likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  they  will  submit 
tiie  uiatler  either  to  arbitration  or  to  judicial 


settlement  or  to  Inquiry  by  the  Council,  and 
they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  until 
three  months  after  the  award  by  the  arbi- 
trators or  the  Judicial  decision  or  the  report 
by  the  Council. 

In  any  case  under  this  Article  the  award 
of  the  arbitrators  or  the  judicial  decision  shall 
be  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  the 
report  of  the  Council  shall  be  made  within 
six  months  after  the  submission  of  the  dis- 
pute. 

ARTICLE   IS 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that, 
whenever  any  dispute  shall  arise  between 
them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable 
for  submission  to  arbitration  or  Judicial  set- 
tlement, and  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the 
whole  subject  matter  to  arbitration  or  judi- 
cial  settlement. 

Disputes  as  to  the  Interpretation  of  a 
treaty,  as  to  any  question  of  international 
law.  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  If 
established  would  constitute  a  breach  of  any 
international  obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for 
any  such  breach,  are  declared  to  be  among 
those  which  are  generally  suitable  for  sub- 
mission to  arbitration  or  Judicial  settlement. 

For  the  consideration  of  any  such  dispute, 
the  court  to  which  the  case  is  referred  shall 
be  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  established  In  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle 14.  or  any  tribtmal  agreed  on  by  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  or  stipulated  In  any 
convention  existing  between  them. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that 
they  will  carry  out  in  full  and  good  faith 
any  award  or  decision  that  may  be  rendered, 
and  that  they  will  not  reeort  to  war  against 
a  Member  of  the  League  which  complies 
therewith.  In  the  event  of  any  failure  to 
carry  out  such  an  award  or  decision,  the 
Council  shall  propose  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  give  effect  thereto. 

ASTICLK    14 

The  Council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to 
the  Members  of  the  League  for  adoption 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent 
Cotirt  of  International  Justice.  The  Court 
shall  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine 
any  dispute  of  an  international  character 
which  the  parties  thereto  submit  to  it.  The 
Court  may  also  give  an  advisory  opinion 
upon  any  dispute  or  question  referred  to  it 
by  the  Coimcil  or  by  the  Assembly. 

ARTICLE     1 5 

If  there  should  arise  between  Members  of 
the  League  any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a 
rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion or  Judicial  settlement  in  accordance 
with  Article  13.  the  Members  of  the  League 
agree  that  they  will  submit  the  matter  to 
the  Cotincil.  Any  party  to  the  dispute  may 
effect  such  submission  by  giving  notice  of 
the  existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary 
General,  who  wiU  make  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  a  full  investigation  and  con- 
sideration thereof. 

For  this  purpose  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
will  communicate  to  the  Secretary  General, 
as  promptly  as  possible,  statements  of  their 
case  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers, 
and  the  Coimcil  may  forthwith  direct  the 
publication  thereof. 

The  Council  shall  endeavor  to  effect  a  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute,  and,  if  such  efforts 
are  successful,  a  statement  shall  be  made 
public  giving  such  facts  and  explanations 
regarding  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment thereof  as  the  Council  may  deem  sp- 
prcpriate. 

If  the  dispute  Is  not  thus  settled,  the  Coun- 
cil either  unanlmouf><y  or  by  a  majority  vote 
shall  make  and  publish  a  report  containing  a 
eutement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  the 
recommendations  which  are  deemed  just  and 
proper  in  regard  thereto. 


Any  Member  of  the  Lesfoe  represented  on 
the  Council  may  make  public  a  statement  of 

the  facts  of  the  dilute  and  of  its  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  same. 

If  a  report  by  the  Council  Is  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  members  thereof  other  than 
the  Representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Members  of  the 
League  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war 
with  any  party  to  the  dispute  which  complies 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  report. 

If  the  Council  falls  to  reach  a  report  which 
is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members 
thereof,  other  than  the  Representatlres  of 
one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the 
Members  of  the  League  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  take  such  action  as  they  shall 
consider  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
right  and  justice. 

If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed 
by  one  of  them,  and  is  found  by  the  Council, 
to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  tntems- 
tlonal  law  is  solely  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the  Council  shall 
so  report,  and  shall  make  no  recommendation 
as  to  It*  settlement. 

The  Coimcil  may  In  any  case  under  this 
Article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  Assembly.  The 
dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of 
either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided  that 
such  request  be  made  within  fourteen  days 
after  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  the 
Council. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  Assembly,  all 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  and  of  Article 
12  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the 
Council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers 
of  the  Assembly,  provided  that  a  report  made 
by  the  Assembly,  if  concurred  In  by  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  those  Members  of  the  League 
represented  on  the  Council  and  of  a  majority 
of  the  other  Members  of  the  League,  exclusive 
in  each  case  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the  same 
force  as  a  report  by  the  Council  concurred 
in  by  all  the  Members  thereof  other  than 
the  Representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

ASTICLX   16 

Should  any  Member  of  the  League  resort  to 
war  in  disregard  to  its  covenants  under 
Articles  12.  13.  or  IS,  It  shall  ipso  facto  be 
deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  all  other  Members  of  the  League, 
which  hereby  undertake  immediately  to  sub- 
ject it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  finan- 
cial relations,  the  prohlblticm  of  all  inter- 
course between  their  nationals  and  the  na- 
tionals of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and 
the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial, 
or  personal  Intercourse  between  the  nationals 
of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  na- 
tionals of  any  other  State,  whether  a  Member 
of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  in  such 
case  to  recommend  to  the  several  Oovem- 
ments  concerned  what  effective  military, 
naval,  air  force  the  Members  of  the  League 
shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces 
to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the 
League. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree,  further, 
that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another 
in  the  financial  and  economic  measures 
which  are  taken  under  this  Article,  in  order 
to  minimize  the  loss  and  Inconvenience  re- 
sulting from  the  above  measures,  and  that 
they  will  mutually  support  one  aaother  in 
resisting  any  special  measures  aimed  at  one 
of  their  number  by  the  covenant-breaking 
Bute,  and  that  they  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  afford  passage  through  their  terri- 
tory to  the  forces  of  any  of  the  Members  of 
the  League  which  are  cooperating  to  protect 
the  covenants  of  the  League. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  which  has  vlo* 
lated  any  covenant  of  the  League  may  be 
declared  to  be  no  longer  a  Member  of  the 
League  by  a  vote  of  the  Council  concurred 
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In  by  the  Representatives  of  all  the  other 
Members  of  the  League  represented  thereon. 

ARTICLE     1 7 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  League  and  a  8tate  which  is  not 
a  Member  of  the  League,  or  between  States 
not  Members  of  the  League,  the  State  or 
States  not  Members  of  the  League  shall  be 
invited  to  accept  the  obligations  of  member- 
ship in  the  League  for  the  purpose  of  such 
dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Council 
may  deem  Just.  If  such  Invitation  Is  ac- 
cepted, the  provisions  of  Articles  12  to  16 
Inclusive  shall  be  applied  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Council. 

Upwn  such  invitation  being  given  the 
Council  shall  Immediately  institute  an  In- 
quiry into  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute 
and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem 
best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

If  a  State  so  invited  shall  refuse  to  accept 
the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  Lefigue 
for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  and  shall 
resort  to  war  against  a  Member  of  the  League, 
the  provisions  of  Article  16  shall  be  applicable 
as  against  the  State  taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  In- 
vited refuse  to  accept  the  obligation  of  mem- 
bership in  the  League  for  the  purpose  of 
such  dispute,  the  Council  may  take  such 
measures  and  make  such  recommendations 
as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will  result  in 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

AHTICU    18 

Every  treaty  or  international  engagement 
entered  into  hereafter  by  any  Member  of  the 
Iieague  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the 
Secretariat  and  shall  as  soon  as  possible  be 
published  by  it.  No  such  treaty  or  inter- 
national engagement  shall  be  binding  until 
ao  registered. 

ASTICLZ    19 

The  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  ad- 
vise the  reconsideration  by  Members  of  the 
League  of  treaties  which  have  become  in- 
applicable and  the  consideration  of  interna- 
tional conditions  whose  continuance  might 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

ARTICI^    30 

The  Members  of  the  League  severally  agree 
that  this  Covenant  is  accepted  as  abrogating 
all  obligations  or  understandings  intcT  se 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  there- 
of, and  solemnly  undertake  that  they  will 
not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engagements  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  thereof 

In  case  any  Member  of  the  League  shall, 
before  becoming  a  Member  of  the  League, 
have  undertaken  any  obligations  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  Member  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obli- 
gations. 

ARTICLX    21 

Nothing  In  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed 
to  affect  the  validity  of  International  en- 
gagements, such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or 
regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  for  sectiring  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

AHTICLX    22 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a 
consequence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased  to 
be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which 
formerly  governed  them  and  which  are  In- 
habited by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by 
themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of 
the  modern  world,  there  should  be  applied 
the  principle  that  the  well-being  and  de- 
velopment of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust 
of  civilization  and  that  secvirities  for  the 
performance  of  this  trust  should  be  em- 
bodied in  this  Covenant. 

Tf.e  best  method  of  giving  practical  ef- 
fect to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of 


such  peoples  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced 
nations  who  by  reason  of  their  resources, 
their  experience  or  their  geographical  posi- 
tion can  best  undertake  this  responsibility, 
and  who  are  willing  to  accept  It,  and  that 
this  tutelage  :hould  be  exercised  by  them  as 
Mandatories  on  behalf  of  the  League 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  development  of 
the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
territory.  Its  economic  conditions,  and  other 
similar  circumstances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a  siage 
of  development  where  their  existence  as  in- 
dependent nations  can  be  provisionally  rec- 
ognized subject  to  the  rendering  of  admin- 
istrative advice  and  assistance  by  a  Manda- 
tory until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand 
alone.  The  wishes  of  these  communities 
must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  Mandatory. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central 
Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage  that  the  Manda- 
tory must  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  territory  under  conditions  wliich 
will  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  and  re- 
ligion, subject  only  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of 
abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade,  the  arms  traf- 
fic, and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  establishment  of  fortifications  or  mili- 
tary and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training 
of  the  natives  for  other  than  police  purposes 
and  the  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also 
secure  equal  opportunities  for  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  other  Members  of  the  League 

There  are  territories,  such  as  Southwest 
Africa  and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific 
Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of 
their  population,  or  their  small  size,  or  their 
remoteness  from  the  centers  of  civilization, 
or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Mandatory  and  other  circum- 
stances, can  be  best  administered  under  the 
laws  of  the  Mandatory  as  Integral  portions 
of  Its  territory,  subject  to  the  safeguards 
above  mentioned  In  the  Interests  of  the  in- 
digenous population. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  Mandatorj- 
shall  render  to  the  Council  an  annual  report 
in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its 
charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  admin- 
istration to  be  exercised  by  the  Mandatory 
shall,  If  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the 
Members  of  the  League,  be  explicitly  defined 
in  each  case  by  the  Council. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  consti- 
tuted to  receive  and  examine  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Mandatories  and  to  advis<^  the 
Council  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  mandates. 

ARTICLE    23 

Subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  international  convention  existing 
or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon  the  Members 
of  the  League:  (a)  will  endeavor  to  secure  and 
maintain  fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor 
for  men.  women,  and  children,  both  In  their 
own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which 
their  commercial  and  industrial  relations  ex- 
tend, and  for  that  purpose  will  establish  and 
maintain  the  necessary  International  organi- 
zation; (b)  undertake  to  secure  Just  treat- 
ment of  the  native  inhabitants  of  territcrles 
under  their  control;  (c)  will  entrust  the 
League  with  the  general  supervision  ever  the 
execution  of  agreements  with  reeard  to  the 
traffic  In  women  and  children,  and  the  traffic 
in  opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs;  (d)  will 
entrust  the  League  with  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  trade  In  arms  and  ammunition 
with  the  countries  In  which  the  control  of 
this  traffic  Is  necessary  In  the  common  inter- 
est; (e)  will  make  provision  to  secure  and 
maintain  freedom  of  communications  and  of 
transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  com- 
merce of  all  Members  of  the  League.    In  this 


connection,  the  special  necessities  of  the  re- 
gions devastated  during  the  war  of  1914-1918 
shall  be  borne  in  mind;  (f)  will  endeavor  to 
take  steps  in  matters  of  international  con- 
cern for  the  prevention  and  control  of  di.sease. 

ARTICLE    24 

Tliere  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of 
tlie  League  all  international  bureaus  already 
established  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties 
to  such  treaties  consent.  All  such  interna- 
tional bureaus  and  all  commissions  for  the 
regulation  of  matters  of  international  inter- 
est hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  League. 

In  all  matters  of  International  Interest 
which  are  regulated  by  general  conventions 
but  which  are  not  placed  under  the  control 
of  international  bureaus  or  commissions,  the 
Secretariat  of  the  League  shall,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Council  and  if  desired  by  the 
parties,  collect  and  distribute  all  relevant 
information  and  shall  render  any  other 
a-^sistance  which  may  be  necessary  or 
desirable 

The  Council  may  include  as  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Secretariat  the  expenses  of 
any  bureau  or  commission  which  is  placed 
under  the  dirction  of  the  League. 

ARTICLE   25 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  establishment  and 
c6operation  of  duly  authorized  voluntary 
national  Red  Cross  organizations  having  as 
purposes  the  improvement  of  health,  the  pre- 
vention of  disea.se.  and  the  mitigation  of 
suffering  throughout  the  world. 

ARTICLE    26 

Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take 
effect  when  ratified  by  the  Members  of  the 
League  whose  Representatives  compose  the 
Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  League  whose  Representatives  compose 
the  Assembly 

No  such  amendment  shall  bind  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  League  which  signifies  Its  dissent 
therefrom,  but  In  that  case  it  shall  cease  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  League. 

(The  foregoing  is  the  full  text  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  all 
amendments  to  date  ) 


Facts,  Figures,  and  Promises 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  DOUGLAS  BUCK 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  14  (lepislative  day  of 
Tuesday  October  12),  1943 

Mr.    BUCK.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  tlie  subject  '"Facts,  Figures  and  Prom- 
I   ises,"   dehvered   by   the   junior   Senator 
I  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  H.^WKES    at  the 
I  annual    dinner   of   the   Controllers   In- 
'   stitute  of  America,  New  York  City,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Your  organization,  the  Controllers  Insti- 
tute of  America,  is  Cf'mi)osed  of  men  wliose 
careers  have  led  them  to  cultivate  a  passion 
for  facts  and  figures.  You  appreciate  the 
value  of  factual  data.  You  have  learned  to 
dig  out  the  facts  and  the  figures.  Ycu  knew 
how  to  evaluate  them  and  how  to  stpaiate 
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the  truly  factual  from  the  fictitious.  And 
j-ou  have  the  ability  to  utilize  this  Informa- 
tion so  that  It  will  present  a  valid  picture 
upon  which  to  base  a  plan  of  action.  Con- 
versely, you— above  all  men— can  appreciate 
the  helplessness  of  any  enterprise,  be  it  pri- 
vate or  public,  which  is  compelled  to  make 
decisions  which  are  not  predicated  upon 
factual  data,  or  which  are  based  upon  admin- 
istrative regulations  which  lack  a  solid  foun- 
dation. 

Yet  this  latter  condition  is  the  one  In  which 
your  Congress  finds  itself  today.  In  order  to 
perform  its  legislative  function  the  Congress 
must  have  ready  access  to  an  enormous 
amount  of  statLstical  and  factual  informa- 
tion which  will  give  its  Members  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  conditions  confronting  indus- 
try, agriculture,  commerce,  finance.  labor, 
and  foreign  trade.  But  Congress  is  often 
handicapped  in  securing  the  facts  and  its 
Members  frequently  are  forced  to  rely  on  in- 
formation procured  from  administrative 
agencies  which,  either  because  of  incompe- 
tence or  deliberate  intent,  is  sometimes  found 
to  be  inadequate,  inaccurate,  and  confiicting. 
Ofientimes  the  administrative  branch  of 
government  refuses  to  give  essential  infor- 
mation to  congressional  committees,  however 
much  they  may  need  it  in  order  to  arrive  at 
tlie  decisions  they  are  expected  to  make. 
And  never  were  the  true  facts  more  urgently 
needed  than  they  are  today 

Take  post-war  planning  as  an  Instance. 
You  busine.'-smen  must  not  for  one  single 
moment  overlook  your  vital  stake  in  whatever 
plans  are  proposed  and  decided  upon  for 
redeveloping  our  national  economy  in  the 
post-war  period  Government,  as  well  as 
business,  is  engaged  in  post-war  planning. 
Did  ycu  know  that  30  of  the  245  agencies 
now  engaged  in  post-war  planning  are  Fed- 
eral bureaus?  They  are  financed  through 
ta.xation- and  much  of  their  work  involves 
duplication,  overlapping,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  unnecessary  manpower.  Some  du- 
plication is  unavoidable,  even  necessary,  but 
there  is  no  reliable  leaderj^hip  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  these  planning  agencies. 

Some  of  the  Federal  planners  are  drafting 
their  proposals  along  the  line  of  a  "planned 
economy"  which  would  revolutionize  cur 
economic  and  social  system,  in  a  manner  that 
Is  alien  to  our  American  way  of  life.  Their 
plans  repudiate  all  our  traditional  concep- 
tions of  public  finance,  and  our  American 
pattern  of  governmental  relationships  with 
Industry,  business,  and  agriculture.  These 
planners  minimize  the  dangers  of  an  unbal- 
anced Federal  budget  and  an  ever-increasing 
Federal  debt.  They  call  for  an  expenditure 
of  public  funds  on  a  level  never  before  con- 
sidered or  dreamed  of. 

Not  only  do  these  "planners"  regard  cost 
as  a  secondary  matter,  they  propose  changes 
In  our  political  system  which  they  admit — 
and  even  boast— will  curb  our  traditional  lib- 
erties Tlieir  "plans"  ignore  the  fact  that 
Individual  opportunity,  properly  established 
and  protected  would  mv.ke  it  unnecessary 
for  the  Government  to  do  most  of  these 
things  They  overlook  the  truth  that  our 
people  do  not  wish  to  be  serfs  or  wards  of 
the  state — and  that  men,  standing  on  their 
own  feet,  m.xde  America  great. 

These  planners  of  an  alien  breed  maintain 
that  ■^•e  in  the  United  States  are  really  fight- 
ing two  wars.  One.  they  say.  is  abroad — 
against  the  Axis  The  other  Is  here,  at 
home — and  they  call  It  the  people's  revolu- 
tion 

I  am  not  crying  "wolf!"  These  are  facts, 
not  fancies.  The  blueprints  are  already  pub- 
lished for  all  to  see.  They  call  for  the  Fed- 
eral ownership  and  control  of  our  public  util- 
ities, of  cur  transportation  and  shipping  fa- 
cilities, of  our  Investments  and  even  of  our 
land.    Nor  are  they  blueprints  only.    Already 
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the  Federal  Government  owns  $16,000,000,000 
worth  of  manufacturing  plants  and  equip- 
ment, much  of  It  built  during  this  war  emer- 
gency. These  Federal  planners  of  whom  I 
speak  intend  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  retain  the  ownership  of  these  plants 
after  the  war.  and  they  plan  to  use  them 
as  an  instrument  to  secure  Federal  control 
of  our  key  industries. 

And  land?  Already  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  land  aggregating  almost  300  - 
000.000  acres.  That  is  an  area  equa:  to  the 
,  combined  areas  of  New  England,  all  the 
:  Middle  Atlantic  States.  Including  Marvland 
and  West  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  entire  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Southern  States  of  Vir- 
ginia. North  and  South  Carolina.  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama,  plus  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana,  Twenty-one  States,  with  enough 
left  over  to  make  32  Districts  of  Columbia, 
One-fifth  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  United 
States, 

The  Federal  Government — your  Federal 
Government — has  organized  a  vast  and  over- 
whelming buieaucracy.  The  Farm  Security 
Administration,  to  cite  one  example  (al- 
though it  Is  a  comparatively  small  bureau), 
has  15.000  employees.  It  occupies  2.700  sepa- 
rate local  ofllces.  for  which  the  Government 
Is  paying  rent  and  furnishing  personnel — 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
farmers  life,  and  (some  say)  to  control  the 
farmer's  vote 

Think  of  the  difTerence  between  our  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  its  British  coun- 
terpart. J  P,  A.  has  2.700  lawyers — 500  of 
them  in  Washington  and  2.200  distributed 
throughout  the  country  to  regulate  and  to 
see  that  the  people  are  regulated.  In  Britain, 
the  legal  staff  for  the  same  operation  totals 
only  10 — with  accomplishments  which  appar- 
ently please  the  British  people  t3tter  than 
O.  P.  A.'s  do  here. 

Here  Is  another  set  of  facts  and  figures 
which  should  cause  every  American  to  "stop, 
look,  and  listen."  Ohio,  which  has  25,000 
State  employees,  has  90,000  Federal  employees. 
Within  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  there  are 
44,000  State  employees,  as  compared  with 
215,000  who  are  on  the  Federal  pay  roll. 
Wyoming,  with  only  1.100  State  employees, 
finds  6.200  Federal  employees  In  the  State 
With  all  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Federal  system  requires  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Federal  employees  in  each 
State,  there  is  an  odious  comparison  be- 
tween the  records  of  the  present  and  the 
records  of  the  past. 

I  could  go  on  ad  infinitum  citing  figures 
of  this  sort  But  I  simply  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer is  increased  almost  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  Federal  employees 
we  have.  All  of  them  have  expense  ac- 
counts—including travel,  telephoning,  and 
the  like — and  the  total  runs  Into  millions  of 
dollars.  The  bill  for  travel  and  communica- 
tions for  this  fiscal  year,  conservatively  esti- 
mated, will  reach  $100,000,000.  and  this  does 
not  include  a  single  penny  for  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

The  Joint  Economy  Committee  headed  by 
Senator  Harrt  F.  Eyed  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job  in  the  Interest  of  the  taxpayer.  Sen- 
ator Byrd's  committee  has  pointed  out  prac- 
tical ways  in  which  Government  expendi- 
tures may  be  reduced  without  the  loss  of 
efficiency. 

After  careful  examination  of  the  records 
made  by  the  administration  and  Congress 
during  the  past  10  years,  one  can  only  con- 
clude that  they  have  as  their  objective  the 
a.ssumption  of  greater  power  and  control  by 
the  Government  over  Individual  life.  Jf 
these  policies  are  continued,  they  can  only 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  unhampered  private  Initia- 
tive and  the  substitution  of  state  direction 
and  control  ol  all  the  lives  ol  our  citizens. 


That  is  the  goal  of  the  Federal  planners. 
But,  gentlemen.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  the 
American  people.  In  my  trip  across  the 
United  States.  I  found  In  every  section  that 
the  people  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  preserving  private  enterprise 
In  this  country.  This  recognlt'on  Is  not  oon- 
fined  to  the  owners  of  business;  It  also  comes 
from  the  intelligent  labor  leaders  and  Intel- 
I  ligent  workers  In  every  State.  They  are  be- 
;  ginning  to  realize  that  If  we  destroy  the 
I  American  system  there  is  no  place  left  for 
I  any  of  us  to  go.  except  to  statlsm,  under 
which  we  would  be  a  completely  regimented 
:  people  subject  to  the  orders  of  a  single  Indl- 
j  vidual  or  of  a  small  coterie  of  power-crazy 
I   men. 

The  American  people  must  be  told  a  lot  of 
I  unpleasant  truths  In  the  most  pleasant  way 
[  possible.  They  must  know  the  truth  as  to 
,  what  the  last  11  years  have  done  to  this  Na- 
tion and  then  decide  If  that  is  the  road  they 
wish  to  continue  traveling. 

The  people  of  America  want  to  get  back  to 
the  rule  of  laws.  Instead  of  the  rule  of  men. 
They  crave  to  be  rid  of  these  Ill-informed 
bureaucrats  who  tell  them  what  they  can  eat, 
what  they  can  wear,  and  where  they  can  go. 
Many  of  the  people  think  they  shotild  tell 
the  bureaucrats  where  to  go. 

They  are  tired  of  seeing  Government  esUb- 
lish  rules  for  private  industry  which  Govern- 
ment itself  does  not  follow  In  the  conduct  of 
business  Government  can  cover  up  Its  losses. 
Private  industry  cannot.  Government  gets 
money  through  the  power  of  taxation  Pri- 
vate industry  must  get  It  from  the  bank  or 
private  sources.  Government,  generally 
speaking,  makes  no  return  on  Its  Invest- 
ment— and  few  of  us.  if  any,  ever  know  of  the 
failures  made  by  Government  In  business. 
Government  pays  no  interest  on  the  funds  It 
Invests  In  business,  and  through  itr  multi- 
farious departments  can  bury,  unseen  and 
unknown,  very  costly  mistakes.  Private  en- 
terprise cannot  do  this.  Therefore,  the  yard- 
sticks produced  by  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  private  Industry  are  un- 
reliable, misleading,  and  ofttlmes  destructive 
of  private  business. 

Some  la-v  should  be  enacted  by  Congress 
requiring  the  Comptroller  General  to  Inves- 
tigate and  give  a  full  and  accurate  account- 
ing to  the  people  on  the  operations  of  Gov- 
ernment-controlled or  Government -owned 
plants 

The  American  people  do  not  Intend  to 
allow  anything  to  divide  them.  They  will  be 
united  to  complete  victory — the  kind  of  vic- 
tory that  will  enable  the  Allies  to  make  a 
sound  and  Just  peace  In  the  hope  that  It  may 
be  a  permanent  peace.  The  mothers,  fathers, 
and  youths  themselves  expect  us  after  this 
victory  to  do  something  we  have  never  done 
before  In  establishing  reel  and  enduring 
peace.  They  do  not  wish  to  go  to  war  every 
25  years  What  that  something  Is  they 
cannot  now  say,  but  they  want  peace  and 
security 

The  American  people  don't  mind  hardship. 
They  are  willing  to  sacrifice  In  every  way, 
to  whatever  degree  is  nece&sary.  In  order  to 
win  the  war.  But  they  want  the  hardship 
spread  honestly  and  evenly  among  them. 
They  don't  want  to  cheat  at  home  while  the 
boys  are  serving  honorably  abroad  They 
want  to  be  able  to  look  these  boys  In  the  eye 
when  they  return  and  say.  "We  have  pre- 
served American  Institutions  at  home  so 
that  you  may  have  the  benefits  of  ♦he  sys- 
tem you  defended  on  the  field  of  battle." 

What  are  we  doing  to  make  that  welcome 
possible?  Think,  when  the  wars  In  Europe 
and  Asia  end.  our  economy  will  lose  the 
customer  who  now  buys  half  Its  output— the 
Government.  Many  of  the  10,800  000  present 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  plus  nearly  all 
of  the  millions  In  war  work,  will  be  return- 
ing to  peacetime   pursuits,  eager  for  Jobs. 
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They  will  insist  on  getting  them— viseful  Jobs 
at  decent  pay  and  with  ample  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Never  again  wiU  doles  and 
subsistence  levels  be  tolerated.  Jobo  for 
these  returning  soldier:  and  sailors  and  war 
workers  must  be  provided  through  the  re- 
sources and  Ingenuity  of  buslnesa — or  the 
Government  will  be  forced  to  take  over  In 
a  major  way.  And  that  Is  what  the  Federal 
planners  are  counting  on. 

They  know  that  If  we  have  too  much  un- 
employment for  too  long  a  time  after  peace 
comes,  our  free  society  can  easily  be  sup- 
planted by  a  dictatorial  regime.  It  Is  a  lack 
of  Jobs  on  a  grand  scale  that  gives  regl- 
mentors  their  opportunity.  Unemployment 
in  Italy  gave  Mussolini  his  big  chance  Hit- 
ler's gangsters  were  recruited  from  among 
the  unemployed.  It  isn't  plotters  on  the  left 
who  constitute  the  real  hazard  to  our  free 
society,  but  rather  the  pressures  stemming 
out  of  widespread,  unwanted  Idleness.  If 
collectivism  comes  to  American.  It  will  be 
by  default  on  the  part  of  the  good  citizens 
rather  than  by  d«slgn  on  the  part  of  the 
revolutionaries. 

How  can  we  avoid  that  disaster?  Well, 
we  must  do  a  number  of  things.  We  must 
reestablish  the  Independence  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  government.  We  must  get 
rid  of  excess  bureaucracy  and  man-made 
directives.  We  must  see  that  the  States  are 
protected  In  the  rights  which  belong  to  them 
and  which,  imder  tLe  Constitution,  were 
never  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government. 
And,  unless  we  wish  State  socialism — the 
kind  of  government  which  controls  the  lives 
of  the  Individuals  and  tries  to  divide  prop- 
erty— we  must  get  rid  of  subsidies,  even  those 
subsidies  which  help  our  own  line  of  busi- 
ness. 

Furthermore,  we  must  see  that  Intelligent 
men  administer  the  necessary  agencies  of 
Government — men  who  recognize  that  cost 
of  production  must  bear  a  fair  relationship 
to  any  ceiling  price.  High  cost  of  production 
and  low  celling  prices  which  permit  no  legiti- 
mate and  fair  profit,  constitute  the  plncer- 
Jaws  which  can  crush  free  enterprise  to 
death. 

We  must  also  protect  the  right  and  duty 
of  American  citizens  to  criticize  honestly  and 
openly  any  regulations  or  controls  of  the  In- 
dividual life  IsEued  by  a  bureaucratic  admin- 
istration. We  are  asked  In  the  name  of  the 
war  effort  not  to  criticize  those  In  authority 
for  bungling  the  Job  which  Involves  not  only 
the  lives  and  health  of  our  civilian  popula- 
tion but  also  the  lives  of  our  fighting  forces. 
But  when  our  right  to  criticize  ceases,  then 
the  lifeblood  of  a  free  people  will  cease  to 
flow. 

Of  course,  citizens  In  wartime  recognize 
that  the  temporary  surrender  of  certain 
rights  and  the  acceptance  of  temporary  regu- 
lation and  restriction  are  necessary  to  vic- 
tory. But  they  still  must  criticize,  to  the 
end  that  such  regulations  and  restrictions 
will  not  Interfere  with  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  war. 

It  Is  especially  Important  that  the  btisl- 
nessman  emerge  from  his  shell  of  timidity 
and  feel  free  to  criticize  and  to  present  to 
bis  Congressman  his  Ideas,  his  suggestions, 
and  whatever  facts  he  has  which  may  help 
his  Representatives  In  Washington  to  solve 
the  momentous  problems  which  confront  the 
Nation.  Despite  a  10-year  campaign  of  vili- 
fication of  the  American  businessman  con- 
Qucted  by  the  administration  and  Its  allies — 
and  financed  largely  with  the  taxpayers' 
money — the  majority  of  the  Members  oi  Con- 
gress still  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
opinions.  Judgments,  and  fact«  presented  to 
them  by  businessmen.  This  has  become  in- 
creasingly true  during  the  past  2  years,  as 
the  result  of  the  remarkable  Job  done  by 
American  Industry  In  the  war  effort.  That 
is  why  businessmen  should  get  together  as 


much  as  they  can.  among  themselves  and  with 
other  groups,  to  develop  recommendations  on 
taxation.  Government  spending,  labor  legis- 
lation, post-war  planning,  and  other  related 
problems. 

In  advancing  their  suggestions  on  these 
matters,  however,  businessmen  should  be 
sure  that  they  do  not  repeat  the  mistakes 
which  they  made  In  years  gone  by.  They 
should  keep  first  In  mind  the  common  good. 
And  whatever  they  do  must  be  done  within 
the  bounds  of  sound  economics.  After  you 
decide  your  course,  you  must  fight  coura- 
geously for  It.  but  never  approve  what  seems 
popular  when  in  your  heart  and  soul  you  be- 
lieve in  another  thing  that  is  right — but  un- 
popular at  the  moment. 

Business  must  fight  for  the  foundation  of 
all  freedom — the  freedom  of  a  man  or  woman 
to  work  when  or  where  he  or  she  chooses, 
union  member  or  no  union  member  This  Is 
the  basic  freedom— Individual  initiative,  and 
It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  depends  in- 
dividual enterprise.  Individual  accomplish- 
ment. Individual  security,  and  the  solvency  of 
the  United  States  Government.  The  main 
spring,  which  Is  a  fair  reward  for  work  and 
accomplishment,  and  the  development  of 
genius,  produces  the  only  fruit  from  which 
taxation  can  be  collected. 

Labor  Is  entitled  to  the  right  to  organize, 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  the  right 
to  strike  lawfully  in  peacetime,  and  to  legis- 
lation which  Is  necessary  to  prevent  unjust 
exploitation.  Laws  governing  labor  and  capi- 
tal must  be  Just  If  they  are  to  be  effective. 
They  must  contain  equity  for  all  groups,  and 
should  never  unfairly  invade  the  constitu- 
tional guaranteed  rl'hts  of  personal  liberty, 
free  enterprise,  private  Initiative,  or  the  realm 
of  lawful  property  ownership.  No  one  with 
111  will  toward  labor  or  capital  will  accomplish 
anything  worth  while  as  a  representative  of 
the  people. 

America  Is  labor  and  capital.  Under  the 
American  system  of  freemen,  every  working- 
man  should  have  the  opportunity  to  fairly 
earn  and  save,  so  that  he  may  become  a 
property  holder  and  owner  of  business,  and  a 
part  of  management  as  millions  of  our  indi- 
vidual citizens  have  done  under  our  American 
system.  Examples  without  niimber  could  be 
cited.  That  Is  America  and  anything  which 
Interferes  with  the  operation  of  this  system 
will  help  to  destroy  free  enterprise  The 
watchword  Is  "Justice  to  all  and  special  priv- 
ilege to  none."  I'  labor  an<}  capital,  through 
failure  to  .-nderstand  each  other  and  to  vol- 
untarily cooperate,  destroy  the  system  of  free 
enterprise  "^nd  initiative,  then  each  should 
now  recognize  that  both  must  become  the 
slaves  of  the  state.  We  must  not  break  the 
mainspring  of  American  life — honest  profit 
for  hard  vork,  for  accomplishment,  and  for 
the  use  of  genius  in  experimentation,  research. 
and  the  development  of  the  things  required 
for  the  sustenance,  recreation,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  human  family. 

American  businessmen  must  do  more  than 
this.  You  must  take  part  in  the  American 
system  of  government  by  acting  now  to  re- 
verse the  trend  'n  governmental  affairs. 
That  trend  today,  as  outlined  by  the  Federal 
administration — and  up  until  now  approved 
by  the  Congress — will  lead  ultimately  to  the 
destruction  of  Stat-s'  rights,  the  socializa- 
tion of  the  school  system,  of  medicine,  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  of  business  and  industry. 
This  Is  not  a  Job  for  once  a  year  or  every 
4  years.  It  Is  a  <ob  every  year— 365  days  a 
year — and  It  requires  the  same  kind  of  effi- 
cient organization  which  you  build  for  the 
conduct  of  your  own  business.  Recognize 
your  duty  now  to  see  that  the  men  who  take 
high  office  in  Washington  and  In  your  State 
capitals.  In  the  executive  branch  or  as  legis- 
lators, be  they  Republicans  or  Democrats,  he- 
lleve  in  the  things  you  are  trying  to  save. 


You  can't  expect  to  save  the  American  system 
of  freemen  unless  your  representatives  In 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
sincerely  believe  and  will  follow  through  in 
saving  the  things  you  and  I  wish  saved. 

And.  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  select- 
ing the  right  kind  of  representatives,  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  every  nation  should 
scrupulously  avoid  doing  anything  that  can 
in  any  way  leave  the  impression  with  the 
people  of  one  country  that  those  In  another 
country  are  Interferimj  with  the  election  proc- 
esses of  that  particular  country.  We  mtist 
not  try  to  influence  the  vote  or  the  will  of  the 
people  in  any  other  nation,  except  by  our  ex- 
ample at  home.  No  other  country  must  try 
to  influence  the  will  of  our  people  or  the  vote 
of  our  people,  except  through  their  example 
at  home.  This  is  vital  if  we  are  to  remain 
friends  and  cooperate  on  a  great  scale  for 
the  development  and  perpetuation  of  peace. 

Always  we  come  back  to  facts  and  figures, 
and  sometimes  we  stack  them  tip  against  the 
promises  which  distinguish  the  New  Deal  from 
the  American  Deal,  where  the  cards  are  really 
on  the  table.  Facts  are  usually  strangers  to 
the  extreme  internationalists  in  our  country, 
but  they  are  willing  to  be  long  on  promises. 
They  place  the  ideal  ahead  of  the  practical 
and  would  substantially  sacrifice  the  national 
identity,  character,  and  independence  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  exchange  for  a 
stiperstate  or  United  Nations  of  the  World. 
They  do  not  explain  how  that  superstate 
would  avoid  Intrigue  and  coalition  of  groups 
within  itself,  if  and  wht n  certain  nations  had 
to  be  denied  something  which  their  own 
people  or  leaders  demanded.  They  do  not 
tell  tis  how  they  would  overcome  the  Innate 
selfishness  of  human  beings,  or  how  they  plan 
to  avoid  the  problems  arising  from  Interna- 
tional competition.  Their  desires  and  objec- 
tives are  commendable,  but  their  knowledge 
Is  far  from  convincing. 

Midway  between  these  internationalists 
and  the  relatively  few  pure,  unadulterated 
Isolationists  to  be  found  In  all  political 
parties,  are  those  millions  of  Americans  who 
believe  in  maintaining  oui  independence, 
but  who  also  feel  that  we  can  afford  to  enter 
into  a  definite  agreement  with  Allied  Na- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  peace. 
This  middle  group,  which  contains  the  great 
body  of  our  citizens,  wotiid  recognize  only 
those  nations  which  acknowledge  he  sanc- 
tity of  contracts  and  the  obligation  to  ful- 
fill them  even  when  conditions  become  dif- 
ficult These  Americans  believe  in  fair-trade 
treaties,  and  wish  to  exchange  the  wares  of 
one  nation  for  those  of  another  on  a  basis 
which  does  not  needlessly  disturb  the  mar- 
kets for  our  own  products.  This  basis  of 
exch.inge.  they  held,  must  consider  cost  of 
production  and  the  established  living  stand- 
ards ot  the  people  in  the  various  countries 
Involved.  And  they  know  that  we  must 
maintain  peace  nnd  economic  tranquility 
within  our  own  borders  if  we  would  be  strong 
enough  to  render  real  leadership  service  to 
the  world 

This  midway  group  believes  the  United 
States  Is  Justified  in  maintaining  an  Army 
and  N  vy  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  to 
help  keep  the  peace,  by  force  If  necessary. 
It  feels  that  this  is  like  paying  a  small 
premium  on  an  Insurance  policy  of  peace 
and  In  the  light  of  the  human  lives  lost  and 
the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  being  spent 
for  this  war,  that  such  a  cost  Is  a  Justified 
taxation  upon   the  people. 

I  believe  the  great  body  of  our  American 
citizens  tod.TV  falls  within  this  group  three. 
They  wish  to  know  the  facts  before  they  take 
action,  but  they  wi.sh  definitely  to  take  action 
In  the  catise  of  building  and  maintaining  a 
Just  peace  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  I 
find  myself  pretty  strongly  linked  to  the 
reasoning  and  objectives  of  this  group. 
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If 


Quoting  Shakespeare — 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,   taken   at   the   fiood.   leads  on   to 

fortune; 
Omitted    all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries: 
And  we  must   take  the  current  when   it 

serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures." 

In  the  last  analy."^i.>*.  the  war  will  be  won 
and  the  postwar  victory  achieved  by  standing 
on  sound  facts,  figures  and  promises.  We 
cannot  win  either  battle  by  waving  a  magic 
wand  or  by  idealistic  hoping.  "This  is  a 
practical  world,  and  it  behooves  you  gentle- 
men and  all  Americans  to  recognize  that  the 
solution  of  our  problem  depends  entirely  on 
true  facts  and  figures,  and  that  we  must  not 
make  promises  which  we  cannot  keep. 

Promises  are  made  by  words.  They  must  be 
fulfilled  by  acts  Let  not  our  words  outdis- 
tance our  acts.  The  ea.=iest  way  to  lose  our 
friend.^  and  to  make  new  enemies  is  to  make 
prorai.^es  which  we  cannot  keep  or  which — 
wcr.'ie  still — we  do  not  intend  to  keep. 

We  must  keep  faith  with  ourselves,  other- 
wise we  shall  fail  to  keep  faith  wuh  other 
nations  of  the  world. 


Admission  to  the  United  States  of  Racial 
and  Religious  Refugees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday  October  12>,  1943 

Mr,  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment made  jointly  on  September  9.  1943. 
by  the  National  Democratic  Club  and  the 
National  Republican  Club  of  New  York 
City,  relative  to  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  aliens  who  ar"  racial  and 
religious  refugees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  is  overwhelming  proof  that  the 
Nazis,  carrying  out  Hitler's  program  as  con- 
tained in  Mein  Kampf  and  as  reiterated  many 
times  both  before  Germany  entered  the  war 
and  since,  are  systematically  murdering  the 
Jews  in  Europe  within  their  control  with 
the  intent  to  bring  about  the  complete  an- 
nihilation of  these  Jews.  This  slaughter, 
which  includes  indiscriminately  men.  women, 
and  children,  is  continued  daily  and  the  best 
available  figures  indicate  that  practically  one- 
half  of  the  Jews  within  the  control  of  the 
Nazis  have  thus  been  wantonly  killed.  Tliere 
is  no  basis  for  this  slaughter  except  antip- 
athy, and  that  antipathy,  however  expressed 
or  camouflaged,  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  have  and  practice  an  ancient  re- 
ligion, peculiarly  their  own,  which  religion 
is  offensive  to  Nazi  leaders,  once  nominal 
Christians,  but  now  open  pagans.  The  right 
of  the  Jews  to  practice  their  own  religion 
is  recognized  by  all  civilized  nations  It  is 
expressly  recognized  in  the  United  States  by 
the  first  phrase  of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  reading  as  follows: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 


Recently  this  has  been  reiterated  In  sub- 
stance by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  conjunction  with  leaders  of  other  nations 
in  what  Is  known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
Efforts  are  being  made  in  various  parts  of 
Nazi-occupied  territory,  and  even  Germany 
itself,  to  end  this  slaughter.  Naturally  where 
pleas  and  appeals  are  made  to  people  not 
completely  lost  to  all  normal  dictates  of  hu- 
manity, even  though  affiliated  with  Nazi  pol- 
icies, efforts  are  made  to  explain,  evade,  and 
minimize  the  outstanding  fact  that  these 
mass  massacres  are  the  most  shocking  of  all 
brutalities  which  have  occurred  in  modern 
times. 

One  thing  often  reiterated  is  that  the 
United  States,  by  a  simple  resolution  of  its 
Congress  and  without  permanent  change  In 
its  immigration  policy  could  suspend  Immi- 
gration limitations  in  behalf  of  all  aliens 
necessarily  fleeing  religious  persecution  in 
order  to  save  their  lives,  such  suspension  to 
extend  for  only  a  few  months  after  the  con- 
clusion of  hostilities.  Legislation  of  this  sort 
should  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  quickly.  It  is  believed 
by  well-informed  people  that  unles.^  some- 
thing is  done  within  the  next  6  or  8  months, 
which  months  will  embrace  winter,  none  of 
the  Jews  native  to  Poland  or  Germany  and 
still  there  or  who  have  been  removed  to 
either  Germany  or  Poland  from  Axis-held 
territory  will  be  alive.  The  inhuman  bar- 
barities to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
have  so  impaired  their  strength  that  those 
still  living — scantily  provided  with  shelter, 
clothing,  and  food,  as  they  have  been  for 
months  and  years  and  will  continue  to  be — 
cannot,  even  if  they  are  not  murdered,  sur- 
vive another  winter.  Those  who  die  of 
starvation  or  exposure  are  just  as  much  mur- 
dered as  those  who  are  shot  down  as  so  many 
are  being  daily 

It  is  true  that  all  of  these  Jews  are  outside 
the  scope  of  direct  assistance  from  any 
American  agency.  It  Is  also  true  that  re- 
sponsibility lies  primarily  on  the  Nazis  and 
their  satellite  governments.  We  are  fighting 
a  war  for  freedom  and  liberty,  and  one  of 
our  enunciated  principles  Is  freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship.  If  people  anywhere  are  be- 
ing killed  because  of  the  exercise  of  their 
religious  privileges,  we  can  at  least  take  ac- 
tion such  that,  during  the  progress  of 
hostilities,  any  such  people  who  escape  with 
their  lives  from  such  mass  murder  can  find 
an  asylum  in  the  United  States.  In  the  be- 
ginning our  country  was  founded  very  largely 
b>  religious  refugees  and  one  of  our  proudest 
traditions  of  the  past  Is  the  extent  to  which 
we  have  been  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  and 
the  oppressed  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
this  proposed  action  relates  to  one  class  only; 
the  complete  rejoinder  is  that  that  Is  the 
onl\  class  which  is  being  exterminated  and 
that  extermination  for  religious  reasons  Is  In 
direct   defiance  of  American   principles. 

There  Is  some  talk  of  the  financial  burdens 
Involved.  The  amount  Involved  Is  so  small 
that  this  Is  unworthy  of  discussion.  Jews 
have  been  residents  of  the  United  States 
nearly  300  years  and  we  are  familiar  with 
their  capacity  for  self-support.  Like  every 
other  class  among  us,  certain  of  them  are  left 
destitute  in  infancy  by  the  death  of  parents 
or  become  unable  to  support  themselves  by 
old  age  or  (but  this  is  very  rare  among  the 
Jews)  become  incapacitated  through  bad 
habits.  But  all  over  the  United  States  the 
outstanding  fact  is  that  Jews  racjiy  l>ecome 
public  charges  lor  the  reasons  given  or  any 
others.  Those  becoming  incapacitated  are 
almost  invariably  supported  by  relatives  or 
friends  or  in  the  large  and  adequate  institu- 
tions erected  and  maintained  for  their  care 
by  their  Jewish  coreligionists. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  without  delay  the  at-    i 
tached  resolution  to  express  not   In   words   | 


alone  but  In  action  the  unquestioned  fact 
that  these  mass  murders  shock  humanity, 
and  that,  so  far  as  th«  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned, the  victims.  If  they  can  escape  from 
the  countries  where  they  are  being  murdered, 
can  find  an  asylum  in  the  United  States. 

Without  going  Into  details,  the  doing  of 
which  might  be  unwise  and  harmful,  we  are 
assured  by  those  In  touch  with  European 
conditions  that  the  quick  passage  of  such 
legislation  would  save  thousands  of  lives. 
•  •  •  •  • 

We  specifically  and  urgently  request  the 
introduction  of  legislation  of  the  character 
which  we  have  Indicated  and  also  specifically 
request  Immediate  hearings  before  the  ap- 
propriate committees,  at  which  hearings  we 
respectfully  request  to  be  heard 

WiLUAM  F.FUIXIN. 

For  National  Democratic  Club. 

Thomas  J.  CniuuN. 
For  National  Republican  Club. 


Votes  in  the  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TrfE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  October  12),  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Votes  in  the  Services,"  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  Monday,  October, 
11,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VOTES    IN     THZ     SXSVICES 

Congress  faces  a  test  of  Its  ability  to  do  its 
work  in  the  matter  of  soldiers  voting  In  1944. 
The  hopeless  botch  made  of  the  last  tax  bill 
and  the  crudely  drawn  Smlth-Connally  antl- 
strlke  bill  are  conspicuous  examples  of  legis- 
lative Jerry  work,  but  there  has  been  a  whole 
lot  of  the  same  that  has  not  had  the  public 
scrutiny  deserved. 

This  war  Is  being  fought  partly  to  pre- 
serve the  principles  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  so  Congress  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  showing  that  In  times  of  stress  and 
strain.  American  parliamentary  Institutions 
will  work,  and  work  right.  To  the  extent 
that  this  Is  also  a  war  for  democracy.  It  )s 
urgent  that  American  democracy  be  not  dis- 
credited by  the  disfranchisement  of  11.000,000 
of  Its  defenders  In  the  armies  at  home  and 
abroad  and  on  ships  at  sea. 

But  soldier-voting  is  a  political  process, 
and  so  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  provide  for 
elections  In  the  armed  forces  Is  a  Job  sur- 
rounded and  pervaded  by  the  short-sighted 
selfishness  of  practical  politics. 

Congress  must  cast  aside  any  considera- 
tions of  partisan,  class,  sectional  or  group  ad- 
vantage in  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  enable 
the  soldiers  to  vote.  The  present  makeshift 
measures  must  be  abandoned  outright.  The 
clumsy  State  provisions  for  absentee  voting 
also  will  have  lo  be  discarded. 

The  law  must  not  attempt  to  do  too  mucb. 
The  citizen  at  home  rarely  knows  who  he  is 
voting  for  when  he  marks  a  blanket  ballot 
for  a  long  list  of  candidates  for  minor  offices. 
so  it  Is  even  more  absurd  to  try  to  get  the 
vote  of  Bill  Jones,  of  the  first  tank  brigade  of 
the  umpty-flfth  armored   division,  cow   In 
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Africa  and  maybe  In  Norway  by  November 
1944,  on  school  commissions  for  the  second 
high-school  district  of  Silver  Bow  County, 
Mont. 

To  get  a  workable  law  we  believe  Congress 
will  have  to  confine  soldier  voting  to  Fed- 
eral ofllces — Presidential  electors  represented 
by  the  names  of  candidates  for  President, 
United  States  Senators,  and  possibly  Con- 
gressmen. Complications  and  trouble  are 
sure  to  result  from  attempts  to  Include  State 
elections. 

The  principle  of  voting  by  mall  will  have 
to  be  adopted  without  equivocation  or  at- 
tempts to  hedge  it  about  with  cumbersome 
safeguards.  The  military  elections,  of  course, 
cannot  be  held  on  a  single  day.  and  the  votes 
should  be  taken  as  far  In  advance  of  the 
November  election  at  home  as  may  be  fea- 
sible— say  not  later  than  September  15,  1944. 
We  can  HI  afford  the  suspense  and  confusion 
attending  a  Presidential  election,  the  outcome 
of  which  mli?ht  be  kept  In  doubt  up  to  Christ- 
mas by  delays  in  receiving  and  counting 
soldier  votes. 

The  secrecy  of  the  ballot  simply  cannot  be 
maintained  in  its  entirety  In  receiving,  re- 
cording, and  transmitting  the  votes  of  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Secrecy  has  become  such  a  po- 
litical fetish  that  some  people  doubtless  be- 
lieve It  Is  a  constitutional  "must  "  But  early 
American  elections  were  largely  viva  voce,  and 
this  custom  survived  In  Kentucky  up  to  55 
years  ago.  Partially  open  voting  will  have  to 
be  revived,  if  the  soldiers  are  not  to  be  cheated 
of  their  vote.  To  asstime  that  this  would 
lead  to  coer;lon  by  military  authorities  is  to 
assume  a  political  zeal  .  nd  bias  by  the  officers 
that  simply  do  not  exist. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  in  stating  the  con- 
ditions precedent  to  genuine  soldier  voting, 
we  are  laying  ourselves  open  to  charges  of 
radicalism.  That  cannot  be  helped.  Soldier 
TOtlng,  under  our  present  military  and  naval 
forms  of  organization.  In  which  territorial 
units  have  been  eliminated  almost  100  per- 
cent, requires  radical  measures  simply  be- 
cause otir  existing  election  machinery  and 
laws  are  based  upon  territoriality. 

But  there  Is  nothing  sacred  about  the  ter- 
ritorial basis  of  elections.  If  the  federal 
.Commonwealth  of  Atistralia  can  devise  means 
by  which  its  soldiers  vote  all  around  the  world. 
we  can  do  it.  too.  And  we  may  gain  some 
Talualde  experience  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
reform  and  modernization  of  our  peacetime 
•lection  laws.  There  has  been  a  movement 
for  voting  by  mall  for  many  years. 


Welles  quit  the  State  Department.  We  can- 
not see,  however,  that  Welles'  resignation 
Justified  the  attacks  it  brought  on  Cordell 
Hull,  long-time  Secretary  of  State.  To  us, 
"Judge  "  Hull  Is  tops,  as  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Hull's  main  trouble  (if  you  can  call  it 
that)  is  that  when  he  is  appointed  to  run  a 
certain  Job,  he  likes  to  run  it — Insists  on 
running  it.  in  fact.  He  does  not  like  to  he 
bypassed,  ignored,  or  double-talked  out  ol 
any  of  the  authority,  or  any  of  the  responsi- 
bility, that  goes  with  the  Job. 

Given  the  immensely  Important  Job  of 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hull  proposed  from 
the  beginning  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

He  has  been  a  strong  man  In  his  own  right. 
Americans  have  respected  Cordell  Hull  for 
his  honesty,  his  Intelligence,  his  vigor,  and 
his  liberal  opinions.  Secretary  Hull  bridges 
the  idealism  of  Woodrow  Wilson  with  the 
progressive  policies  of  President  Roosevelt. 
He  pushed  the  idea  of  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  relentlessly  until  finally  public  opin- 
ion of  both  major  parties  came  to  his  sup- 
port. 

In  his  recent  statement  of  foreign  policy. 
Secretary  Hull  made  avidacious  proposals,  yet 
he  expressed  plainly  the  conviction  that  no 
foreign  policy  could  loe  safely  pushed  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  Congress  and  en- 
during public  opinion  will  approve.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  never  lost  his  contact 
with  the  voters.  That  explains  his  strength 
with  the  p>eople. 

We  think  that  the  Judge,  as  his  fellow 
Tennesseans  know  him.  came  through  his 
trials  with  dignity  and  integrity.  We  also 
think  that  his  statement  of  foreign  policy 
reflects,  as  accurately  :is  any,  the  hopes  and 
ideas  of  the  American  people. 


The  Jndf  c  Is  Still  Tops 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

or  rLoiuDA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12),  1943 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
and  timely  editorial  entitled,  "The  Judge 
Is  Still  Tops."  published  in  Collier's,  is- 
sue of  October  16.  1943.  and  having  ref- 
erence to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
Cordell  Hull. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THS  JUDGX  IS  SmX  TOPS 

A  lot  of  people,  ourselves  Included,  were 
•oriy  lo  see  the  able  and  experienced  Sumner 


James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BHATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

or  NTVr  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  r(!marks  in  the  Record 
I  include  the  following  article  which  was 
published  In  the  Se:ptember  issue  of  the 
Spectator — Life  Insurance  in  Action: 

Jim  Farley's  life  is  that  of  a  boy  and  of  a 
man  born  with  a  chjertul,  fun-loving  dis- 
position, who  deriveti  his  greater  pleasure 
from  intimate  association  with  his  fellows. 
He  coupled  this  apprtclative  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  his  friends  »ith  an  ability  to  make 
their  circle  an  ever -widening  one  to  be 
bound,  ultimately,  in  a  countless  group 
reaching  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  A 
natural  charm  with  sincere  modesty  enables 
him  to  win  and  keep  the  affection  of  men 
from  every  walk  of  lile.  His  biography,  be- 
ginning at  his  birth  a".  Grassy  Point  on  May 
30,  1888,  evidences  vmending  development 
along  broad  lines. 

His  public  life  began  as  a  servant  of  his 
town  andwstep  by  step  brought  him  through 
county.  State,  and  national  oflQces.  Socially, 
his  gregarious  nature  makes  him  a  typical 
American  Joiner  and  lie  is  now  a  member  of 
scores  of  organizations.  His  business  acumen 
has  led  him  into  the  directorship  of  many 
important  business  organizations.  His  grasp 
of  public,  social,  and  economic  affairs  more 
closely  approximates  that  of  the  average 
American  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  pub- 
lic life.  His  honestj  of  approach  to  the 
•olution  ot  the  prob].ems  they  present  ta« 


been  recognized  widely  and  nine  universities 
have  conferred  upon  him  honorary  degrees  iu 
token  of  their  esteem. 

In  public  life,  of  all  men,  James  A.  Parley, 
from  a  small  town  In  Rockland  County.  N.  Y., 
may  be  described  as  a  practical  Idealist.  There 
are  many  Idealists  in  politics,  who  grandly 
plan  and  many  practical  politicians  who  ig- 
nore social  inspiration,  but  no  other  man  has 
siKceeded  as  has  Jim  Farley  in  making  dreams 
come  true,  mostly  for  others. 

His  simple,  direct  appraisal  of  life  would 
mark  him  unquestionably  as  one  who  would 
recognize  that  a  prime  duty  to  his  family  was 
to  guard  the  future  as  far  as  humanly  pos- 
sible against  sadnes.s  and  want.  There  is  no 
surprise  then  that  he  should  state  that  he 
"wc^uld  always  secure  for  them  as  much  lllo 
Insurance  as  my  financial  position  would 
permit.  " 

James  A.  Parley,  a  biographer  might  write, 
in  his  youth  determined  upon  a  code  of  per- 
sonal ethics  to  govern  his  relations  with  his 
fellow  man.  To  this  code  he  rigidly  adhered, 
the  while  he  himself  climbed  the  long  hard 
trail  which  led  from  small  town  obscurity  to 
the  Iteht  that  beats  on  a  national  character. 
Years  of  success,  years  of  intellectual  growth, 
years  of  an  ever-broadening  vista,  have  not 
altered  by  a  hair's  breadth  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  men  and  women  who  once  gave 
him  their  confidence  and  their  friendship. 
His  plan  of  life  permits  of  no  compromise  in 
his  dealings  because  of  wealth  or  Influence. 
He  has  not  changed  his  smile  to  please  the 
classes.  He  ha.s  not  slackened  the  vigor  of  his 
handshake  with  the  masses.  Jim  Farley  has 
maintained  his  high  Idealism  throughout  his 
entire  life  and  although  he  does  not  now 
hold  public  office,  he  Is  available  still  for 
counsel  and  service  In  behalf  of  an  almost 
endless  chain  of  charitable,  philanthropic  and 
patriotic  causes.  His  genius  in  organization 
and  his  unwavering  willingness  to  contribute 
his  best  for  his  fellow  man  make  his  leader- 
ship  in  constant  demand. 
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Hon.  Anthony  J.  Dimond,  Delegate  from 
Alaska 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
highest  elective  honor  Alaska  can  bestow 
is  the  office  of  Delegate  to  Congress.  I 
need  not  stand  here  today  and  extol  the 
virtues  of  our  beloved  and  able  colleague, 
the  Delegate  from  Ala.ska,  Hon.  Anthony 
J.  DiMOND,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  include  there- 
in a  splendid  article  from  the  publication 
Alaska  Life  about  our  beloved  friend. 
Tony  Dimond.  in  which  he  has  been  sig- 
nally honored. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
(From  Alaska  Life  of  September  1943 1 

ANTHONY  J.   DIMOND.  OF  ALASKA 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

The  highest  elective  honor  Alaskans  can 
bestow  is  the  post  of  Delegate  in  Congress, 
America's  largest  territorial  possession  doea 
not  vote  on  President  of  the  United  St.ites. 
Its  Governor  is  appointed.     It  has  no  Sena- 


tors. But  It  does  have  the  privilctre  of  sending 
to  Washington  one  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives— a  Member  without  a  vote. 
It  is  true,  but  a  Member  witli  a  voice  on  the 
floor  and  with  a  place  on  committees,  where 
most  Itgis'.atlon  is  actu;illy  dec  d-d 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  people  of 
Alaska  have  given  this  solitary  elective  acco- 
lade to  a  tall,  gaunt  61-year-old  resident  of 
Valdez.   named   Anthony  Joseph   Dimond. 

Tony  Di.vond  was  born  si.\ty-one  years  aeo 
in  Palatine  Bridge  on  the  Mohawk  River  in 
upper  New  York  State  and  d:d  not  migrate 
to  Alaska  until  he  was  old  enni'gh  to  vnte. 
He  attended  public  grade  .'schools  in  Palatine 
Bridge  and  then  went  to  St  Mary's  Catholic 
Institute  at  nearby  Amsterdam  He  also 
taught  school  for  several  years.  Around  the 
turn  of  the  century  he  began  to  read  about 
the  great  gold  strikes  in  the  Klondike. 

For  a  year  or  so.  Dimond  resisted  what  dime 
novels  and  the  first  flickering  movies  were 
calling  "the  lure  of  the  Yukon  "  But  the 
more  he  heard  of  Alaska  and  the  more 
lithographs  of  Alaskan  scenes  he  saw.  the 
stronger  the  lure  became  In  1901.  he  crossed 
the  country  in  a  day  coach  and  waited  on 
the  Seattle  docks  until  he  could  get  space  on 
a  ship  headed  north  through  the  Inside  Pas- 
sage. He  went  down  the  gangplank  at  Val- 
dez. 1.600  miles  from  Pnget  Sound,  and  found 
thousands  of  miners  and  prospectors  prepar- 
ing to  cross  the  huge,  coagulated  mass  of  the 
Valdez  Glacier  on  their  way  to  the  riches  of 
the  Yukon. 

"I  felt  as  alone  as  the  Ancient  Marinf^r," 
states  Dimond  now  "I  didn't  knew  any- 
one In  all  that  milling  crowd  I  guess  I  Just 
couldn't  bring  myself  to  venture  into  the 
wilderness  in  that  state  of  mind  I  stayed  in 
Valdez.  Not  many  of  my  fellow  cheec'hakos 
had  formal  educations,  and  Jobs  were  easy  to 
get." 

Gold  was  discovered  at  Fairbanks,  north  of 
Valdez.  in  1904  When  Dimond  heard  about 
thi.s  latest  strike  he  strode  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Gold  so  near  was  an  Irresistible  induce- 
ment He  strapped  a  pack  on  his  angular 
frame  and  hiked  into  the  solitudes  For 
eight  years  he  roamed  the  Alaskan  wilderness 
looking  for  dust  and  nuggets  to  put  in  his 
chamois-skin  poke.  He  soon  learned  that  the 
wilderness  provided  lots  of  adventure  and  not 
much  livelihood.  For  every  prospector  who 
struck  It  rich,  a  hundred  failed  completely 
Tony  sent  down  to  the  States  for  lawbooks, 
which  he  read  In  front  of  the  campfire  at 
night.  Alaska  is  still  full  of  pioneers  to 
whom  he  gave  free  legal  advice  on  the  trail. 

In  1913.  Dimond  began  to  practice  law. 
He  put  his  pick  and  shove'  and  sifting  pan  in 
the  woodshed  and  never  used  them  again. 
As  a  loyal  Democrat  he  qual:fled  for  the  Job 
of  United  States  attorney  at  Valdez  during 
the  Wilson  administration.  In  1920  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Valdez.  and  2  years  later 
went  to  the  Territorial  Senate.  He  held  both 
posts  until  he  was  sent  to  Washington  in 
the  election  of  1932.  Valdez  is  still  his  home 
In  a  way,  studying  law  was  a  necessity  as 
well  as  a  choice  While  riding  through  the 
underbrush  on  a  prospecting  trip  in  the 
rugged  Mount  Wrangell  country,  Dimond 
slumped  from  the  saddle  with  a  bullet 
through  his  left  leg  The  trigger  on  the 
revolver  In  his  holster  had  been  tripped  by 
a  stray  spruce  branch.  It  took  him  4  months 
to  recover  from  the  long,  vertical  wound,  and 
he  realized  that  he  had  to  undertake  some- 
thing less  strenuous  than  prospecting.  This 
old.  accidental  Injury  has  ailed  Delegate 
Dimond  for  30  years.  It  has  required  8\ir- 
gery  a  dozen  times  and,  although  he  is  vig- 
orous and  active,  he  still  walks  with  a  stiff 
limp 

Tony  Dimond  is  the  Territory's  most  fa- 
mous public  figure.  His  loping  stride  with  Its 
slight  limp  Is  known  in  every  hamlet  and 
backwoods   town.     Few   Alaskans   have   not 


at  some  time  received  a  letter  from  him.  His 
weekly  reports  appear  in  nearly  all  Alaskan 
newspapers.  He  is  Alaska's  voice  and  spokes- 
man in  the  National  Capital 

If  the  mall  of  Alaskans  is  indiscriminately 
censored,  it  is  Tony  Dimond  who  rises  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  protests.  If  Alaska 
fails  to  receive  proper  recognition  in  the 
appointment  of  Federal  administrators.  Tont 
Dimond  regLsters  the  Territory's  complaint. 
If  commercial  inte-^ests  are  marauding  the 
I  natural  resources  of  the  Territory.  Tony 
]  Dimond  demands  that  exploitation  give  way 
I    to  coi.servation 

I  "Tony  Dimond  is  a  one-man  congressional 
delegation."  once  observed  former"  Senator 
Lewis  Schwellenbach  of  Washington,  now  a 
Federal  Judge.  "His  voice  is  literallv  as  the 
voice  of  10," 

From  the  standpoint  of  volume,  Tony  Di- 
monds  voice  is  not  loud.  In  fact,  it  is  low 
and  calm.  It  Is  part  of  a  shy  and  modest 
personality  Although  he  represents  the  most 
robust  and  vigorous  sovereignty  under  the 
American  flag.  Tony  Dimond  Is  mild  man- 
nered and  quiet  His  protests  and  com- 
plaints In  the  Halls  of  Congress  derive  their 
force  from  earnestness  and  sincerity  rather 
than  noise  and  bombast 

In  these  stern  days,  when  Alaska  Is  the 
only  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  where 
actual  engagements  with  the  enemy  have  oc- 
curred. Tony  Dimond  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
man  who  long  ago  forewarned  the  Nation 
of  the  events  now  taking  place.  Alaskans 
remember  that  6  years  ago,  a  tall  lean  man 
with  horn -rimmed  glasses  stood  before  a 
committee  of  his  fellow  members  of  Con- 
gress m  far-off  Washington,  D.  C.  claiming 
that  Japanese  dories,  ostensibly  fishing  for 
salmon  off  Alaska's  rocky  shores,  were  in 
reality  manned  by  disguised  ofBcers  of  the 
imperial  navy.  These  "fishermen,"  he  said, 
might  be  wearing  greasy  dungarees  and  tat- 
tered denims  but  In  their  wardrobe  lockers  at 
Yokohama  undoubtedly  hung  swords,  epau- 
lets, and  caps  with  braided  visors  And  he 
insisted  that  the  prize  which  the  fishermen 
sought  was  not  the  flaky  flesh  of  sockeye 
or  pinks  but  Information  of  the  depth,  de- 
fenses, and  landmarks  of  Alaskan  hariaors. 
"The  Japanese."  the  tall  man  said,  "know 
more  about  the  vital  Aleutian  coast  line  than 
we  do." 

From  Tokyo  came  an  immediate  and  out- 
raged protest.  Such  accusations  were  "ut- 
terly absurd."  said  the  adjutant  to  Admiral 
Osuml,  the  minister  of  Japan's  navy.  Surely 
Americans  would  not  be  so  gullible  as  to  be- 
lieve that  a  friendly  power  was  taking  sound- 
ings in  Alaskan  waters.  "The  statements," 
declared  the  Incensed  adjutant  with  finality, 
"are  unworthy  of  denial." 

An  official  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office 
said  he  was  sure  Americans  knew  that  his 
country  was  not  conducting  espionage  In  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  "It  Is  ridiculous  that  we 
would  use  fishing  boats  for  that  purpose."  was 
his  concluding  non  sequitur. 

For  a  decade  Tony  Dimond.  as  he  is  known 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  his  vast  586.400-square- 
mile  constituency,  has  been  a  sort  of  con- 
gressional Nostradamus,  prophesying  prac- 
tically everything  that  has  occurred  In  the 
North  Pacific  since  December  7.  1941 

From  the  time  he  set  down  his  old  black 
valise  In  the  Washington  station,  Dimond 
began  demanding  the  fortification  of  Alaska. 
"Do  you  knew."  he  asked  an  Idaho  Congress- 
man In  1935,  "that  there  Isn't  a  single  cannon 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  v,hlch  extend  to 
within  716  miles  of  Japan?" 

He  buttonholed  Senator  Homes  Bone,  of 
Washington,  the  State  nearest  to  Alaska,  and 
warned  that  what  Alaska  needed  was  "planes, 
planes,  and  more  planes."  I.e  told  the  House 
at  large  a  hundred  times  that  Uncle  Sam 
had  better  take  the  "welcome"  sign  off  his 
Aleutian   dorstep.     And   he   spoke   so   fre- 


quently for  a  wilderness  highway  linking  the 
United  States  with  Ala.^ka  by  land  that  some 
of  his  co; leagues  decided  he  was  lilppcd  on  the 
subject  ar.d  stole  off  to  the  cloakrooms  when 
he  took  the  finer 

The  bulk  of  Dimonds  pleas  were  rejected 
by  his  fellow  Members  of  Congress.  The  Old 
Guard  In  the  Army  and  Navy  turned  him 
down.  too.  The  State  Department  disregard- 
ed his  warnings  about  the  personnel  of 
Japan's  "fishing  "  fleet.  But  Dimond  cam- 
pai:.;ned  until  he  convinced  his  colleague*. 
Prospecting  lor  gold  on  Alaska's  stern  up- 
lands makes  a  man  tenacious.  He  estimates 
now  that  in  speeches,  letters,  and  reports 
urging  an  impregnable  defense  for  Alaska  he 
about  matched  the  wordage  of  Gone  With 
the  Wind, 

This  perseverance  produced  results.  Di- 
mond began  to  make  converts.  Two  of  them 
were  highly  Important:  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, Chief  of  Staff,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Henry  H. 
Arnold,  head  of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  In  1939. 
with  war  rocking  Europe  for  a  second  time  in 
a  generation,  they  looked  at  War  Depkrtment 
flies  and  saw  that  the  only  military  estab- 
lishment In  Alaska  was  a  few  companies  of 
infantn,-  at  Chilkoot  Barracks. 

"And  the  guns  there,"  Dimond  explained, 
"point  toward  our  Canadian  friends  In  the 
Yukon  Territory,  not  toward  our  potential 
enemies  in  Japan.  The  Chilkoot  post  dates 
from  the  daj-s  of  the  Klondike  gold  rush. 
Alaska  needs  modern  bases  that  fit  the  day 
of  the  long-range  bombing  plane." 

Yet  from  the  1940  Army  appropriation  bill 
a  House  committee  cut  out  $68,000,000,  which 
Included  funds  for  the  strategic  Alaskan  base 
at  Anchorage.  Dimond,  Marshall,  and  Arnold 
argued  with  the  committee  for  weeks,  with 
no  success. 

"Then."  says  Dimond.  recalling  the  strug- 
gle, "we  received  help  from  a  fellow  named 
Adolf  Hitler  He  invaded  Denmark  and 
Norway." 

The  Congressmen  got  out  their  maps  and 
globes  and  found  that  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula  was  Just  over  the  top  of  the  earth 
from  Alaska.  Bombers  could  fly  that  dis- 
tance. In  fact,  Russian  planes  had  done  it. 
The  committee  restored  the  Anchorage  funds 
and  added  a  lot  more  money  for  other  Alas- 
kan defenses  besides.  Dimond  believes  that 
was  the  turning  point.  The  arming  of  Amer- 
ica's far  northern  outpost  was  really  under 
way. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half  Alaska's  Dele- 
gate In  Congress,  who  has  a  voice  on  the  floor 
and  a  suite  In  the  House  Office  Building,  but 
no  vote  during  roll  calls,  has  seen  the  events 
he  forecast  coming  to  pass.  Early  In  January 
he  asked  his  colleagues:  "If  on  December  7 
we  had  on  station  In  the  Aleutian  Islands  at 
Attn  1.000  planes,  including  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  boihblng  planes.  Is  it  not  pretty  plain 
that  there  never  would  have  been  the  assault 
of  that  day  on  Pearl  Harbor? "  Japan 
an.swered  his  question  a  few  months  later  by 
directing  at  Attu  the  first  invasion  of  North 
American  soil  In  more  than  a  century. 

For  years  Dimond  sought  to  have  Attu 
fortified.  In  Alaska,  people  now  say  that 
Tony  Dimond  has  been  as  right  as  Billy  Mit- 
chell, and  In  Alaska,  that  is  considered  right 
indeed.  It  was  Mitchell  who  warned.  "Who- 
ever holds  Alaska  will  hold  the  world,  and 
I  think  it  is  the  most  Important  strategic 
place  in  the  world.  An  air  offensive  against 
Japan  from  Alaska  could  be  decisive." 

Tony  Dimond  has  been  so  right  that  he  is 
the  uncontested  overlord  of  Alaskan  politics. 
He  first  was  elected  E>elegate  in  1932,  ending 
a  Republican  regime.  The  Republicans  have 
not  been  In  the  running  for  Delegate  since. 
The  territorial  legislature,  with  its  16-mem- 
ber  house  and  small,  clubby  8-man  senate, 
is  overwhelmingly  Democratic. 

In  fact,  in  the  past  two  elections  for  Dele- 
gate, the  Republicans  put  forth  no  candidate 
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oX  their  own  but  supported  I>imond.  He  has 
beccme  a  symbol  of  the  defenses,  arma- 
ments, and  development  on  which  Alaska 
must  depend  for  survival. 

Seven  years  ago  Tony  Dimono  first  advo- 
cated construction  of  an  International  high- 
way which  would  link  Alaska  with  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent.  "Alaska  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  is  an  island."  he  pointed  out. 
"It  is  as  cut  off  from  the  industrial  and 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  United  States 
as  an  island  would  be.  It  can  be  reached 
only  by  planes  or  5:hip.  Land  transportation 
to  Alaska  is  essential." 

In  countless  instances  DiMOi<n>  has  been 
ahead  of  his  time.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  demand  development  of  aviation  bases  In 
Alaska.  He  read  the  early  prophesies  of 
Gen.  "Billy"  Mitchell  and  gave  them  voice  in 
Congress  He  lent  constant  backing  to  Gen. 
H.  H.  Arnold,  another  pioneer  advocate  of 
military  air  bases  In  the  Far  North.  When 
Arnold,  then  a  lieutenant  colonel,  led  an 
Army  flight  to  Fairbanks  from  Edmonton  in 
1034,  and  enthusiastically  reported  his  find- 
ings and  Impressions  In  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine,  Dimond  gave  the  report 
distribution  and  support  In  the  House  of 
Representatlvea. 

Statehood  for  Alaska  is  Tomr  Dimono's 
greatest  ambition.  He  wants  the  far-flung 
domain  which  he  represents  in  Ckingress  to 
be  the  49th  star  in  the  American  flag.  As 
the  first  advance  toward  such  sovereignty, 
be  is  sponsoring  legislation  now  providing  for 
the  election  of  Alaska's  Governor.  At  pres- 
ent the  gubernatorial  position  Is  filled  by 
appointment. 

In  Ottawa  recently  Tom  OT*eill,  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament  from  British 
Columbia's  Kamloops  Riding,  said  to  me, 
"You  know,  lieutenant,  the  boundary  line 
between  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  Isn't 
rigid  enough  to  prevent  us  from  often  think- 
ing of  ToNT  DiMOND  as  practically  a  repre- 
sentative from  British  Columbia  as  well  as 
his  own  constituency.  In  fact,  we  all  remem- 
ber the  years  when  Tony  was  crusading  for 
adequate  defense  of  our  whole  north  Pacific 
seacoast ' 

In  Washington  the  Dimonds  do  not  take 
much  part  in  capital  social  life  There  are 
three  Dlmond  children,  two  girls,  and  a  boy 
who  is  in  the  Army.  Mrs.  Dlmond  Is  a  former 
Valdec  girl  whom  Tony  married  in  1916. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  would  rather  eat 
mooee  meat  and  baked  potatoes  in  the  Fair- 
weather  Range  than  hors  d'oeuvres  at  an  ex- 
clusive Washington  embassy  party. 

The  fierce  pressure  of  Washington  in  war- 
time has  prevented  Tony  Dimond  from  going 
home  to  Alaska  for  several  years  But  al- 
though out  of  sight,  Alaska  has  never  been 
out  of  his  mind. 


The  Effect  of  A^ncuitural  Machinery 
Shertage  on  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12).  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent. to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  on 
the  subject  The  Effect  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Machinery  Shortage  on  Produc- 
tion, by  C.  C.  Cogswell,  master  of  the 
Kansas  State  Grange.     This  speech  was 


delivered  by  Mr,  Cogswell  at  the  National 
Pood  Conference  of  Consumers  and  Pro- 
ducers held  at  Chicago  September  17. 

Mr.  Cogswell,  whom  I  have  known  for 
years,  is  a  progresjdve  and  successful 
farmer  as  well  as  a  sound  farm  leader, 
and  his  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  pr.nted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

While  no  definite  data  Is  avaUable  to  en- 
able one  to  quote  definite  figures  or  per- 
centages of  decrease  cf  production  because 
of  the  shortage  of  agricultural  machinery  it 
can  be  definitely  stated  that  there  was  a 
material  loss,  both  In  ]>roduction  and  in  the 
harvesting  of  that  produced  during  the  crop 
season  of  1943.  Every  indication  points  to  a 
greater  decrease  in  the  year  1944. 

In  practically  everr  community  where 
foodstuffs  or  grain  is  produced  in  quantities, 
there  are  examples  of  inability  to  plant,  cul- 
tivate, or  harvest  becaxise  of  lack  of  ma- 
chinery or  lack  of  repair  parts  for  farm 
machinery. 

Many  farmers  who  this  year  took  long 
chances  during  planting  season  have  had 
experiences  which  catised  them  to  resolve 
to  not  take  such  chances  again.  Many 
farmers  have  stated  that  they  planted  in 
quantities  beyond  that  justified  by  their  ma- 
chinery supply  They  took  a  chance  that  if 
they  got  it  planted  they  would  be  enabled  to 
get  repairs  for  machinery  to  cultivate  and 
harvest  it.  In  many  Instances  they  were 
disappointed,  with  the  result  that  much  of 
their  crop  was  not  projwrly  cultivated  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  was  never  har- 
vested. 

There  are  unnumbered  examples  of  equip- 
ment valued  at  several  hundred  dollars  be- 
ing idle  as  long  as  8  wei;ks  at  a  time  because 
of  inabihty  to  get  a  single  repair  part  that 
could  not  be  made  locally  by  any  machinist 
or  where  the  old  part  could  not  be  repaired. 

In  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive 
agricultural  counties  in  my  State,  farm  own- 
ers, too  old  to  operate  their  farms,  who  for- 
merly were  overrun  with  prospective  tenants, 
are  now  advertising  for  tenants  solely  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  machinery.  Be- 
cause of  bungling  this  year  experienced 
farmers  have  lost  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  secure  new  machinery  or  necessary  re- 
pair parts  and  are  reducing  their  operations. 
Many  are  discontinuing  farm  operations. 
These  are  being,  replaced  by  inexperienced 
men  from  other  industries  to  minimize  their 
chances  for  induction. 

There  are  many  farms  of  sufficient  acreage 
to  justify  two  or  more  tractors  where  it  is 
definitely  planned  to  reduce  acreage  next 
yea/  because  one  or  more  of  the  tractors  used 
this  year  are  definitely  not  to  be  depended 
upon  for  next  season's  work  These  farmers 
are  planning  to  reduce  acreage  rather  than 
take  a  chance  on  their  machinery  being  in 
condition  to  cultivate  and  harvest  as  large 
a  crop  as  they  might  be  able  to  plant.  In 
other  words,  farmers  who  were  willing  this 
year  to  take  the  chance  on  planting  more 
than  their  machinery  would  cultivate  and 
harvest  are  not  willing  to  do  so  again 

Farmers  are  planning  careiully  and  at- 
tempting to  estimate  the  amount  of  acreage 
they  may  plant  with  the  hope  that  the  ma- 
chinery on  hand  will  hold  out  to  cultivate 
and  harvest  it.  They  prefer  to  reduce  the 
acreage  and  feel  reasonably  confident  they 
can  cultivate  and  harvest  it  rather  than 
plant  the  full  acreage  and  take  chances  on 
being  unable  to  properly  cultivate  and  har- 
vest it  because  of  inability  to  get  farm  ma- 
chinery and  repairs. 

Two  years  extra  use  of  the  farm  machinery 
which  normally  would  have  been  replaced 
with  new  during  1  of  these  2  years,  coupled 


with  the  fine  combing  of  old  machinery  lots 
and  junk  yrrds  has  greatly  decreased  the 
available,  usable  farm  machinery  in  the 
heaviest  producing  areas  of  our  country. 

The  farmers  as  woU  as  other  businessmen 
are  having  difficulty  because  of  the  necessity 
of  operating  with  inexperienced  and  ineffi- 
cient help.  This  has  increased  the  necessity 
lor  additional  repairs  and  shortened  the 
period  of  usefulness  of  machinery,  thus,  con- 
tributing another  cause  for  a  reduction  in 
op>eratlons.  Many  farmers  prefer  to  plant 
only  the  amount  they  are  able  to  handle  by 
the  operation  of  their  own  machinery  rather 
than  trust  the  operation  of  valuable  ma- 
chinery, which  cannot  be  'replaced,  in  the 
hands  of  inexperienced  and  inefficient  op- 
erators. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  quotas  and  de- 
mands of  the  Government  in  Increased  pro- 
duction of  specific  crops,  especially  fiax  and 
soybeans,  many  farmers  have  so  changed 
their  machinery  needs  that  allocation  policies 
have  been  greaty  disrupted.  The  machinery 
successfully  used  in  large  fields  of  wheat  and 
coarse  grains  Is  not  adapted  for  use  In  the 
harvesting  of  flax  and  soybeans.  It  Is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  satisfactorily  combine 
either  flax  or  soybeans  with  the  larger  size 
wheat  and  coarse  grain  machines. 

There  is  a  large  shortage  of  com  machinery 
in  the  va.st  areas  which  during  the  drought 
years  changed  from  corn  to  wheat  and  have 
now  pone  back  to  the  production  of  corn. 

All  these  factors  combined  with  many  oth- 
ers have  made  a  tremendous  reduction  even 
in  the  year  1943.  There  is  no  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  those  who  l-ave  given  the  matter 
careful  study  but  that  the  reduction  will  be 
much  greater  for  the  year  1944  unless  some- 
thing is  done  promptly  to  give  definite  as- 
surance to  the  farmers  of  our  land  that  ma- 
chinery and  repairs  will  be  available  In 
greatly  increased  quantities  next  year,  and 
that  they  will  be  available  on  time.  There 
Is  danger  that  farm  machinery  as  well  as 
many  kinds  of  food  and  some  war  materials 
may  be  "too  little  and  too  late." 

In  order  that  those  responsible  for  in- 
creased production  of  farm  machinery  and 
repairs,  whether  they  be  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors, or  those  in  charge  of  allocating  and 
rationing  materials,  we  will  now  make  a  few 
suggestions  regarding  corrections  or  Im- 
provements over  what  was  done  this  year 
along  these  lines. 

During  the  summer  of  1943.  soon  after  the 
W.  P.  B.  increased  the  allocation  of  steel  to 
manufacturers  of  farm  machinery  and  the 
newspapers  gave  wide  publicity  to  the  order, 
we  received  a  letter  from  the  president  of  one 
of  the  large  farm  machinery  concerns  advis- 
ing us  that  we  should  not  be  overconfident  of 
receiving  increased  machinery  and  repairs. 
They  stated  that  while  allotments  had  been 
increased,  the  increased  amount  of  steel  had 
not  been  delivered  and  there  was  little  indi- 
cation that  it  would  be  possible  to  get  de- 
livery in  time  for  use  for  the  crop  then  grow- 
ing. In  a  mild  way  they  were  attempting  lo 
tell  us  that  it  was  impossible  to  manufacture 
farm  machinery  or  repairs  from  allocations 
or  W.  P.  B   orders. 

The  operator  of  one  inoderate-slzed  farm 
advised  u.s  that  a  valuable  machine  was  out 
of  use  8  weeks  because  of  inability  to  procure 
a  small  but  essential  repair  part.  This  was  a 
standard  machine  manufactured  by  one  of 
the  best  known  farm  machinery  companies. 
Another  small  farm  operator  advised  us  that 
he  had  a  $500  loss  because  of  Inability  to 
secure  repairs  for  his  combine  at  harvest 
season. 

Inexperienced  help  in  the  manufacture  and 
assembling  of  farm  machinery  Is  apparent 
in  the  machines  which  are  being  delivered. 
This  Is  causing  a  lack  of  confidence  In  the 
proper  delivery  of  new  machinery  coming  out 
under  war  conditions. 

One  dealer  in  a  territory  that  normally  re- 
quires from  45  to  55  combines  annually  this 
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year  received  an  allocation  of  10.  Of  these 
10  not  a  single  one  was  received  with  all 
the  necpssary  parts  enabling  it  to  operate. 
Every  machine  had  to  wait  drlivery  until 
missing  parts  were  ordered  and  received 
from  the  factory  or  taken  from  the  dealer's 
shelves.  Geveral  had  been  Improperlv  as- 
sembled and  It  was  necessary  to  take  them 
apart  and  reassemble  them  before  they 
could  be  operated 

The  present  plan,  for  the  manufacture  of 
sufficient  farm  machinery  for  use  in  1944  to 
supply  80  percent  of  the  1940  or  1941  require- 
ments, is  the  mlnimtim  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  encourage  a  normal  plantln[  for 
next  year  The  normal  demand  next  year 
would  no  doubt  be  50  percent  greater  than 
either  of  these  base  years  because  of  ex- 
ce.sslve  use  during  the  past  2  years. 

On  July  10  last,  one  of  the  internationally 
known  farm  machinery  companies  sent  no- 
tices to  all  their  dealers  informint,  them  that 
all  back  orders  of  60  days  or  longer  were  be- 
ing cancelled  and  requesting  that  the  dealer 
reorder  any  parts  which  had  been  back  or- 
dered that  long  and  on  which  he  still  desired 
delivery.  Such  an  order  would  indicate  that 
the  number  of  back  orders.  60  days  old.  were 
tremendous.  Actually  they  had  so  many  of 
them  they  couldn't  even  keep  them  properly 
filed  for  filling.  The  dealer,  handling  this 
particular  line  in  my  home  town,  had  more 
than  200  Items  affected  by  this  order. 

Some  dealers  are  already  advising  their 
cu.^tomers  that  they  have  been  advised  by 
their  companies  not  to  build  hopes  too  high 
for  the  receipt  of  the  80  percent  of  their 
1940-41  requirements  since  they  still  do  not 
have  the  material  in  sight  to  manufacture  it; 
that  even  if  the  material  were  on  hand  they 
would  ttlll  face  the  necessity  of  finding  men 
to  do  the  work  of  manufacturing  and  as- 
sembling It.  They  do  not  manufacture  farm 
machines  on  cost-plus  basis  as  they  do  other 
war   materials. 

The  change  from  horse  power  to  mech- 
anized farming  .solved  some  of  the  problems 
of  production  but  it  also  created  new  ones. 
It  is  not  possible,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe,  to  return  to  horse  power — even  if 
the  horses  were  available,  which  they  are  not, 
It  would  still  be  impossible  to  get  harness, 
shoes  and  other  equipment  necessary  to  use 
them  Then,  too.  horse  power  farming  is 
limited  to  the  number  of  horses  available. 
You  cannot  work  a  horse  overtime  You 
cannot  fill  him  full  of  hay  when  he  has 
done  a  day's  work  and  proceed  at  once  to 
work  him  on  through  the  night.  If  you  at- 
tempt it  you  kill  your  horse  and  perma- 
nently lose  your  power 

Mechanized  farming  has  forced  depend- 
ence not  alone  upon  machinery  but  also  upon 
gasoline,  kerosene,  or  other  refined  fuel. 
This  fact  definitely  links  gasoline  shortage 
and  rationing  wltli  the  shortage  of  machin- 
ery. 

Nature  wisely  placed  ample  supplies  of 
the.^e  fuels  near  the  areas  most  dependent 
upon  them  for  the  production  of  food.  But 
men  in  other  areas  unwisely  decreed  that 
nature's  processes  must  be  changed. 

If  present  gasoline  regulations  had  been 
in  effect  two  or  three  months  sooner  many 
thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  would  have 
been  wasted  in  the  fields.  Under  rules  exist- 
ing at  the  time  heavy  losses  occurred  be- 
cause of  delay  in  receiving  supplies  of  fuel 
at  the  farms.  Many  service  stations  were 
entirely  out  of  gasoline  in  vital  areas  for 
short  periods. 

Present  regulations  requiring  refineries  In 
cential  Kansas  (also  the  center  of  a  heavy 
grain-producing  area)  to  ship  both  crude  oil 
and  refined  products  to  eastern  markets 
where  the  ban  on  pleasure  driving  has  just 
been  lifted  is  both  unnecessary  and  uneco- 
nomical. 

The  fact  that  regulations  from  the  same 
souice  permit  ;hese  same  refineries  to  ship  In 


both  crude  and  refined  products  tram  west 
Texas  proves  it  unnecessary  and  the  fact 
that  such  shipment  cculd  and  would  be 
subsidized  by  government  proves  it  uneco- 
nomical. Why  the  double  shipping  and  the 
double  .-ubsidy?  Why  not  ship  direct  from 
west  Texas  to  eastern  markets  and  save  both 
transportation  and  subsidy? 

There  is  plenty  of  tangible  evidence  to 
Jiastify  the  conclusion  that  unless  more 
sound  practices  are  put  into  effect  for  the 
allocation  and  delivery  of  machinery,  repairs, 
and  motor  fuel  to  farmers,  they  cannot  meet 
the  production  demands  made  upon  them. 
They  probably  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
vital  needs  of  our  country. 

It  Is  Just  as  important  that  changes  be 
made  in  time  so  manufacturers  can  produce 
on  time  so  farmers  can  get  the  machinery 
and  repairs  on  time.  A  combine  delivered 
too  late  IS  of  no  use  until  another  year;  a 
repair  for  a  plow  received  after  the  soil  is  loo 
dry  to  till  is  of  little  value  and  greatly  re- 
duces chance  of  production. 

The  farmer  will  not  fall;  he  will  continue 
to  do  his  best.  But,  he  must  have  the  neces- 
sary equipment  and  he  must  have  it  on  time. 

Those  who  formulate  and  issue  rationing 
regulations  and  directives  from  bureaucratic 
Washington  must  understand  and  appreciate 
this  fact  and  do  something  about  it — and 
they  must  act  in  time. 

If  they  do  not.  serious  shortages — perhaps 
actual  famine — will  stalk  our  own  country  in 
1944. 
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HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
herewith,  by  request,  some  observations 
having  to  do  with  the  cost  of  crude  oil: 

The  subcommittee  on  cost  of  production 
has  been  meeting  for  the  past  2  days  tor  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  cost  of  finding, 
developing,  and  producing  crude  oil  as  oi 
June  30,  1943.  Also  to  consider  the  effect 
that  the  48-hour  week  will  have  on  future 
costs  and  to  determine  the  increased  costs 
since  October  1941,  which  was  the  date  of 
freezing  the  price  of  crude  oil. 

The  Tariff  Commission  report  of  cost  of 
producing  crude  petroleum  for  the  years 
1939-40,  and  the  9  months  ended  September 
30,  1941,  is  not  a  proper  basis  upon  which  to 
maintain  the  price  freeze  placed  on  crude 
petroleum  by  the  OfHce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 

It  Is  historical  and  does  not  provide  for 
replacement   costs. 

It  does  not  Include  any  provision  for  the 
cost  of  financing  exploratory  and  develop- 
ment work.  Interest  on  borrowed  funds  is 
a  substantial  amount. 

It  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  the 
thousands  of  operators  whose  individual  pro- 
duction is  small,  and  whose  average  pro- 
duction costs  are  substantially  higher  than 
the  production  costs  of  the  few  major  com- 
panies and  other  large  companies  whose  vol- 
ume of  production  enables  them  to  produce 
crude  petroleum  at  a  lower  cost  than  the 
average  producer  and  whose  figures  dominate 
the  results  shown  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 


The  finding  and  developing  costs  are  based 
on  the  cost  of  the  finding  of  discoveries  and 
extensions  of  pools  for  the  first  6  months 
of  the  year  amounting  to  437,963.000  barrels 
of  oil.  The  operating  costs  are  based  on  the 
cost  of  producing  709.342,000  barrels.  I;  is 
estimated  that  the  extensions  and  discoveries 
are  272.000.000  short  of  equaling  the  produc- 
tion for  the  first  6  months  of  the  year. 
We  realize  that  it  would  very  likely  cost  more 
to  find  and  discover  the  additional  272.000.- 
000  barrels  necessary  to  maintain  reserves 
than  It  did  to  find  and  discover  the  437.963.- 
000  barrels,  but  no  allowance  has  been  made 
for  this  point. 

We  have  estimated  that  the  coet  of  finding, 
producing,  and  developing  a  barrel  of  crude 
oil  as  of  June  30.  1943,  was  $1,244  which 
is  an  Increase  of  48  cents  per  barrel  over  the 
cost  of  the  third  quarter  of  1941,  as  reflected 
by  the  Tariff  Commission's  Report.  We  fur- 
ther estimate  that  the  48-hour  week  will  in- 
crease the  cost  at  least  5  cents  per  barrel. 
This  would  bring  the  coet  at  the  present  date 
to  $1,294.   exclusive  of   Interest   for  €apital. 

The  costs  are  summarized  below : 

Finding  costs ^q.  578 

Devekpment  costs .320 

Production  costs 333 

1  286 

Less:  Gas  and  miscellaneous  revenue.       .042 

Estimated  June  30.  1943,  cost l  244 

Estimated  additional  costs  caused  by 

increased  hours  at  overtime  rate..!       .050 


Tariff  Commi.'^sion  Report  third  quar- 
ter 1941  cost  


1  294 


764 


Increased  cost  since  the  freezing  cf 
crude  oil  prices 530 

The  margin  above  cost  should  be  sufficient 
to  provide  for: 

a.  Funds  for  the  exploration  needed  to  find 
adequate  new  reserves; 

b.  Funds  to  cover  replacement  cost; 

c.  A  reserve  fund  for  secondary  recovery 
or  other  conservation  measures; 

d.  A  fair  return  on  borrowed  and  Invested 
capital,  taking  into  consideration  the  ex- 
treme hazards  Involved  in  searching  for  and 
finding  oil; 

e.  To  maintain  the  Industry  as  a  healthy, 
going  concern; 

f .  For  Federal  and  State  Income  taxes. 


Post- War  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILURD  E.  TYDINGS 

or   MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  14  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12).  1943 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  October  11,  1943,  before  the 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit.  Mr.  Alfred  P. 
Sloan.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
General  Motors,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  political  and  economic  problems  con- 
fronting the  Nation  in  the  post-war 
period.  The  address  is  so  thought-pro- 
voking and  well  considered  that  I  think 
it  would  be  instructive  if  read  by  all  elec- 
tive and  appointed  members  of  our  Gov- 
ernment.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  have 
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opportunity  to  read  it.  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  that  the  address  will 
cover  five  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  that  its  printing  will  cost 
$225. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  organization  These  are  momentoua 
days  through  which  we  are  jjasslng.  not  only 
m  themselves  but  more  particularly  a«  to  their 
Implications  for  the  futtire.  I  do  not  need  to 
remind  the  leadership  of  the  city  of  Detroit — 
which  mi(?ht  well  be  called  the  capital  of  war 
prrxluctl'-n— that  the  war  U  not  won,  Otur 
first  Job  U  to  win  the  war  That  you  ap- 
preciate fully  as  well  a«  I  do.  We  muat  not 
be  misled  by  the  fact  that  the  general  trend 
of  event*  at  the  moment  la  In  our  favor. 
O'.herwise  the  war  cotild  never  be  won  at  all. 
But.  aft  we  work  (or  victory,  we  mu«t  think 
beyond  today  and  into  the  years  ahead.  This 
la  es&cntial  If  we  arc  to  win  the  peace  as  well 
tis  the  war.  My  remarks  this  noon — post-wur 
jobs — are  based  upon  that  premise. 

Its  purpose  Is  twofold: 

First,  to  point  to  a  challenge  that  con- 
fronts the  leadership  of  American  enterprise. 
That  challenge  Is  to  prepare  now,  and  in  a 
realistic  manner,  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
It  must  (ace  as  the  economy  passes  from  war 
to  peace.  Also,  to  reemphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  all  of  us  doing  our  part  aggressively 
and  with  imagination.  That  Is  the  approach 
that  has  made  American  enterprise  the  envy 
of  the  world,  both  In  war  and  in  peace. 

Second,  to  attempt  to  express,  in  the  at- 
tack on  this  objective,  a  point  of  view  as  to 
some  of  the  more  vital  problems  involved  and 
the  opportunities  available  for  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  supporting  services.  This  calls 
for  consideration  of  what  might  be  done  in 
integrating  business  operating  pxjllcles  into 
the  economic  structure  as  a  whole  to  Insure 
a  more  rapid  transition  from  war  to  a  peace 
economy  and,  more  Important,  to  contribute 
to  an  expanding  economy  with  increasing  job 
opportunities  and  progressively  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  in  the  years  to  come. 

WAK  -TO-PEACK  PaOBLXMS  STaGGXRING 

We  can  start  by  saying  that  the  problems 
the  warld  faces,  both  political  and  economic, 
as  It  pas.=es  from  war  to  petwie.  stagger  th^ 
imagination.  Many  seem  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  the  human  mind  to  grasp  in  their  full 
significance — quite  aside  from  the  dlCBculties 
involved  io  the  administration  of  proper  so- 
lutions. Yet  upon  the  finding  of  realistic 
solutions  and  their  aggressive  and  Imagina- 
tive application  will  depend  whether  or  not 
the  sacrifices  of  the  war  have  been  in  vain. 
The  winning  of  the  war  is  not  the  end  objec- 
tive. The  real  objective  is  a  sound  and  con- 
structive peace.  Winning  the  war  makes 
such  a  peace  possible.  It  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity.    That  is  all. 

At  Dunkirk  our  clvihzation  stood  on  the 
verge  of  destruction.  Only  by  what  appears 
to  hs  a  miracle  was  it  saved.  The  lesson  to 
be  learned  stands  out  crystal  clear.  We  had 
failed  utterly  to  recognize  the  clear  implica- 
tions of  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  We 
were  woefully  unprepared  for  the  supreme 
test  of  war.  Are  we  to  repeat  such  a  serious 
mistake  by  being  unprepared  for  peace  or, 
DOW  that  we  are  winning  the  war,  ahall  we 
direct  all  available  effort  not  demanded  by 
the  war  itself,  which  must  remain  otur  prime 
purpose,  to  the  real  objective — the  winning 
ot  the  peace?  And  will  we  recognise  In 
making  that  peace  effort  the  many  economic 
errors  that  so  prejudiced  our  progress  in  the 


days  before  the  war?  Much  can  be  accom- 
plished now,  notwithstanding  the  uncertain- 
ties involved.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
those  problems  that  lie  in  the  area  of  enter- 
prise wliere  business  is  directly  concerned. 

But  why  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  peace? 
Simply  because  our  people  do  not  and  can- 
not be  expected  to  understand  the  technical 
intricacies  of  the  problems  Involved  or  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  of  finding  the  right 
solution.  War  Is  dramatic.  A  military  or 
naval  conflict  fires  our  imaginations  and  stirs 
our  emotions  We  can  in  a  way  visualize  the 
trend  of  success  or  failure  as  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle m.oves  back  and  forth.  Glaring  errors  will 
eventually  be  corrected  by  an  aroused  public 
opinion.  But  on  the  peace  front  It  is  va.«t!y 
different.  We  often  fall  to  interpret  peace 
problems  In  terms  of  our  dally  llvci  Hence 
there  is  grave  danger  of  our  being  led  Into 
oblL-^atlons  and  rcaponslbllttles  we  would  nut 
accept  willingly  if  the  real  facts  were  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  at  large.  We  "thould 
therefore  start  to  segregate  and  to  rti-cuss 
our  post-war  problems,  and  now  Not  In 
generalities,  but  in  concrete  terms  What  are 
these  problems  and  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  them? 

There  are  two  approaches.  In  aeronautical 
terms,  one  is  in  the  stratosphere,  so  to  speak, 
the  other  is  on  the  sea  level.  There  is  already 
too  much  of  the  former,  too  little  of  the 
latter.  Stratosphere  planning  attacks  the 
problem  from  the  top.  It  Is  the  planning  of 
the  spenders.  Much  of  it  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  a  few  years  of  war  have  brought 
about  such  profound  changes  in  human  re- 
actions that  we  are  to  enter  a  new.  different, 
and  completely  idealistic  world.  Starting 
from  the  top  down  involves  a  danger  of  regi- 
mentation, with  an  ever-expanding  bureauc- 
racy as  a  permanent  factor  in  our  economy. 
Sea  level  planning  attacks  the  problem  from 
the  bottom.  It  is  the  realistic  approach.  It 
is  the  planning  of  the  producers.  Its  founda- 
tion is  the  great  force  of  individual  initia- 
tive— the  keystone  of  our  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

I  believe  every  busine-ssman  should  study 
these,  post-war  problems  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  particular  set  of  circumstances  in- 
volving his  own  business.  That  is  a  lunda- 
mental  of  free  enterprise.  Each  must  make 
his  own  contribution  in  his  own  self-inter- 
est— but  with  due  regard  to  the  broader  ob- 
jectives Involved.  American  business  leader- 
ship realizes  that  to  produce  and  distribute 
goods  and  services,  no  matter  how  efficiently, 
is  not  enough.  Consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  impact  of  business  policies  upon  our 
social  and  economic  structure  as  a  whole. 
Business  leadership  must  take  the  form  of 
industrial  statesmanship.  It  enjoys  a  truly 
great  franchise  under  our  system  of  free 
enterprise.  It  must  protect  that  opportunity. 
It  must  broaden  the  scope  of  its  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  the  general  discussion  now  taking  place 
about  what  is  to  happen  after  the  war  there 
is  far  too  much  Utopia — too  little  realism. 
We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  cannot 
devote  such  a  large  part  of  our  resources  and 
productive  effort  over  several  years  to  creat- 
ing instruments  of  destruction  that  con- 
tribute nothing  to  our  standard  of  living, 
we  cannot  place  such  an  economic  burden 
upon  the  present  and  future  generations. 
and  out  of  the  destruction  of  wealth  create 
a  sound  and  lasting  pro6p>erlty  for  all.  Such 
reasoning  does  not  make  sense.  There  is  a 
price  that  must  be  paid  for  the  economic 
wastage  of  war.  It  will  take  hard  work, 
greater  efficiency,  and  considerable  time  to 
overcome  the  losses  the  war  has  created.  It 
will  call  for  intelligence  of  the  highest 
order,  as  well  as  a  realistic  approach  to  many 
complicated  problems,  If  we  are  to  achieve 
the  goals  we  seek  and  have  a  right  to  attain. 
Solutions  of  Individual  post-war  problems, 
even  Intelligent  solutions,  are  not  In  them- 


selves sufficient.    They  mu.st  be  coordinated 
into  a   weil-developed   and   balanced  whole. 

thp.ee  clxarly  defined  objectives 
I  am  cnnvinred  that  out  of  the  mass  of 
conflicting  and  coniusin<^  propaganda,  out 
of  the  great  variety  of  loosely  defined  ob- 
jectives and  the  far  too  many  glittering  gen- 
eralities that  are  being  fed  to  our  people 
as  a  preview  of  the  post-war  world,  there  arise 
three  clearly  defined  "musts."  the  attainment 
of  which  would  go  a  long  way  toward  in- 
suring our  gainin!^  the  peace  and  making 
certain  tlat  the  sacrifices  we  are  making  in 
winning  the  war  will  not  be  In  vain. 
They  are 

1  Job.s  for  those  v.ho  are  willing  to  ex- 
chanKC  their  time  and  taltiits  for  a  proper 
Wa^e 

2  Means  must  b#*  found  to  prevent  further 
affnrks  on  our  clvlll/atlon.  There  must  be 
no  W'-rld  Wiir  tic   3 

:i  Our  inforniitional  relarionshlps  In  the 
economic  •phere  must  be  on  the  basis  of  • 
"two-way"  street 

Plrf,  as  f(;  the  problem  of  jobs,  there  Is, 
I  believe,  much  confusion  In  our  thinking. 
It  Khould  be  clarified  S^jmc  seem  to  believe 
that  tlie  number  of  jobs  can  b-  determined 
in  the  ab.stract  by  some  arbitrary  method. 
We  mu.st  keep  in  mind  that  jobs  are  a  re- 
sult— not  a  means  to  an  end — however  de- 
sirable the  objective  may  be.  They  are  a 
result  of  the  combination  of  capital,  man- 
agement and  opportunity.  The  catalyst  is  a 
possible  profit.  The  foundation  is  confidence 
in  the  future  of  enterprise  as  determined 
by  national  economic  policy.  Without  these 
ingredients  there  can  be  no  jobs  in  a  free 
economy.  Therefore  the  future  trend  of  Job 
opportunities  is  determined  by  the  relation- 
ships of  the  component  parts.  An  analysis 
of  future  possibilities  involves  a  discussion 
of  such  relationships.  The  number  of  jobs 
available  at  any  time  determines  the  state 
of  employment.  Practically  speaking,  at  the 
best  a  llnilted  amount  of  unemployment  is 
unavoidable. 

The  second  means  that  force  if  necessary 
muit  be  organized  to  prevent  further  wars. 
Our  civilization  cannot  stand  such  a  catas- 
trophe every  few  years  and  continue  to  exist. 
The  third  means  no  world  W.  P.  A.  at  the 
expense  cf  the  American  taxpayer.  No  low- 
ering of  our  standard  of  living  to  that  of  other 
countries.  Our  sovereignty  must  remain  at 
all  times  unrefatricied. 

Johfi — challenge   of   post-war   period 

The  challenge  of  the  pcst-war  period  Is 
Jobs.  But  we  cannot  meet  this  challenge 
by  adopting  panaceas  or  by  the  conjuror's 
trick  of  pulling  rabbits  out  of  the  hat  We 
have  tried  all  that.  It  has  failed  us.  The 
problem  can  be  solved  permanently  only 
within  the  structure  of  sound  economic 
policy.  No  nation,  no  political  group,  no  in- 
dustry, no  leader  can  persistently  transgress 
the  dictates  of  economic  law.  Determining 
the  route  to  be  followed  is  not  sufficient.  It 
will  require  dynamic  and  Imaginative  leader- 
ship. It  will  demand  of  that  leadership  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  each  unit  within  the  enterprise 
system  to  the  system  as  a  whole.  And  that 
broader  understanding  must  be  boldly  applied 
in  the  policy  making  phase  of  business  man- 
agement. This  is  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  competitive  enterprise 
system. 

This  challenge  that  our  economic,  indus- 
trial and  political  leadership  now  faces  can- 
not be  ignored.  The  American  people  whose 
standard  of  living  Is  involved  and  whose  eco- 
nomic security  is  at  stake,  have  a  right  to  a 
solution.  Never  again  can  we  afford  to  take 
the  risk  to  the  stability  of  our  institutions 
of  a  60  percent  utilization  of  our  economic 
resources  with  millions  of  people  out  of  em- 
ployment and  millions  more  working  short 


time.    Irrcipective    of    wiiat    the    underlying 
causes  may  be 

If  the  conditions  arc  such  that  the  enter- 
prise system  Is  unable  to  meet  in  a  prac- 
tical and  realistic  way  tlil-s  cl.allenj;e  of 
high  employment,  then  the  people  will  de- 
mand political  action  although  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  this  would  never  pra\e  a  solution. 
But  <liere  is  involved  in  the  problem  a  re- 
sponsibility we  are  apt  to  overlook  While 
management  must  actually  do  the  operat- 
ing Job  under  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 
Government  has  a  vital  part  In  laying  down 
national  economic  and  fl,«cal  pollcier  to  the 
end  that  the  Job  has  a  fair  chance  of  being 
done  At  the  advent  of  the  war.  existing  na- 
tional economic  policies  greatly  prejudiced 
the  expansion  of  enterprise  Our  economy 
was  frcM^en  In  a  degree  Thl.i  state  of  affairs 
has  been  lost  sight  of  under  the  stimulation 
of  the  demarifls  of  war  Unless  political 
wisdom  previiils,  similar  handicaps  will  re- 
turn to  plague  us  and  limit  our  p<j*slbilltles 
when  the  war  is  over 

We  should  profit  by  past  experience.  We 
should  do  those  things  in  a  national  way 
that  Will  serve  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
enterprise  In  all  its  forms.  The  objective 
cannot  be  achieved  otherwise.  We  must 
provide  the  necessary  incentives.  We  must 
rebuild  a  foundation  of  confidence  In  the 
future  opportunities  of  Individual  enterprise. 
Business  cannot  plan  ahead  with  confidence 
if  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  continuation 
of  our  existing  economic  system.  Or  if  this 
system  is  to  be  hamstrung  by  those  In  power 
who  believe  in  something  different  and  act 
to  prevent  the  system  of  competitive  enter- 
prise from  working  effectively.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  all  obstacles  along  the  high- 
way leading  to  the  maximum  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities must  be  removed.  It  is  not  difflcuit 
to  Identify  those  obstacles,  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  develop  a  sufficiently  wide- 
spread appreciation  of  their  Importance  so 
that  corrective  political  action  may  be  In- 
sured. 

Need  more  jobs  than  ever 
Our  productive  plant  has  Increased  actually 
and  potentially  as  a  result  of  wartime  expan- 
sion. The  problem  of  providing  Jobs  will  be 
greater  in  the  post-war  period  And  before 
the  war  the  problem  had  not  been  solved— 
far  from  it  Moreover,  our  productive  effi- 
ciency tends  to  increase,  due  to  technical 
progress  This  process  will  continue,  unless 
further  restrictions  are  Imposed  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  management  and  worker  In- 
creasing technical  efficiency  means  we  must 
provide  an  increa-sing  number  of  job  oppor- 
tunities, and  in  two  ways.  We  n.ust  de- 
velop new  things  to  produce.  We  must.  In 
search  of  an  ever-expanding  market,  produce 
existing  things  at  always  lower  prices.  If 
we  do  not,  there  are  certain  to  be  fewer  Jobs 
available  instead  of  more  as  the  years  pass  on. 
This  must  not  happen 

The  war  effort  has  had  a  tremendous  effect 
in  intensifying  business  activity  and  employ- 
ment Total  war  requires  the  maximum  of 
almost  ever\'thing  War  becomes  the  business 
of  the  entire  country  Stimulation  takes 
place  along  the  entire  economic  front.  No 
matter  how  mighty  may  be  the  resources  cf 
any  country,  there  is  not  enough  of  anything 
Higher  wage  rates,  increa-sed  hours  of  em- 
ployment, and  high  employment  flow  from 
the  prodigious  expenditures  of  Government 
in  financing  the  war  effort,  thereby  creating 
an  appearance  of  prosperity  in  spite  of  lower 
standards  of  living  for  a  large  part  of  the 
people  Such  a  situation  is  bound  to  raise 
the  question  of  continuing  Government  ex- 
penditures to  in.?ure  job  opportunities  In  time 
of  peace  In  the  event  that  they  are  not  made 
available  within  the  structure  of  the  private 
enterprise  .system,  notwithstanding  the  fu- 
tility of  such  an  approach.  The  issue  cannot 
be  ignored.  It  Is  before  us  potentially  at 
this  time. 


Deficit  spending  not  the  ansuer 
Undoubtedly  there  are  are.is  of  opportunity 
where  Government  has  operated  and  can  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  the  future  without  danger 
to  the  free  enterprise  system.  Public  works 
cf  all  kinds  come  to  mind  Harbor  improve- 
ments, highways,  and  airfields  are  Illustra- 
tions. But  If  we  examine  the  scope  of  these 
possibilities  we  shall  see  that  the  aggregate 
effect  of  such  activities  In  relation  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  peace  objective  is  entirely 
inadequate  It  Is  Impprtant  to  recognize  this 
fact.  It  will  be  even  truer  In  the  post-war 
period  in  view  of  our  Increased  productive 
capacity  and  our  goal  of  a  greatly  increased 
peacetime  national  income  It  Is  clear  that 
If  we  are  to  depend  upon  Government  ex- 
penditures, or  continuous  deficit  spending,  as 
It  Is  railed,  to  maintain  and  expand  employ- 
ment and  to  increase  the  national  income  In 
times  of  prarc.  Government  must  operate  in 
a  far  broader  way  than  ever  before  It  would 
have  to  compete  with  private  enterprise  In 
the  production  of  goods  and  services.  Here 
arises  a  direct  conflict  between  Cfovernment 
In  business  along  a  wide  front  and  private 
enterprise.  It  u  Inherent  in  such  an  ap- 
proach. It  cannot  be  avoided  And,  no  mat- 
ter how  efficiently  private  business  might  be 
conducted,  It  could  not  continue  to  exist. 
Subsidies  and  other  uneconomic  policies 
would  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end — the 
end  of  the  American  competitive  system  as 
we  have  known  it,  the  beginning  of  the 
socialization  of  enterprise.  It  is  one  approach 
or  the  other.  It  cannot  be  both.  We  must 
choose. 

Government  and  private  enterprise 
Some  of  those  advocating  large  government- 
al expenditures — continuous  deficit  spending. 
In  other  words — have  convinced  themselves 
that  the  old  concept  of  debt  no  longer  holds. 
They  do  not  call  It  debt  any  more.  They  re- 
fer to  It  as  "Government  contribution  to 
consumer  purchasing  power."  They  argue 
that  a  continually  rising  governmental  debt 
is  es.sentlally  a  conservative  program.  The  il- 
lusion that  an  ever-Increasing  debt  Is  an 
ever-expanding  national  asset  is  a  concept  of 
economy  that  can  and  should  be  boldly  and 
successfully  challenged.  The  end  of  such  a 
road  is  definite.  It  means  an  unsupportable 
public  debt  leading  to  repudiation  in  part, 
depreciation  of  currency  or  some  other  equally 
undesirable  result.  It  is  not  to  be  Inferred 
that  Government  deficits  are  not  Justifiable 
under  certain  conditions.  War  Is  an  Illustra- 
tion. A  great  depression  Is  another.  These 
necessities  lend  no  support  to  the  theory  of 
continuous  deficits  to  stimulate  productive 
enterprise. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Government 
has  no  place  in  the  operation  of  the  economy 
other  than  to  establish  sound  policies,  thus 
keeping  clear  the  road  to  greater  opportunity. 
It  has  Free  enterprise  cannot  be  maintained 
today  under  a  policy  of  laissez  falre.  The 
field  of  oppxirtunlty  must  be  not  only  estab- 
lished on  a  sound  basis  but  maintained 
through  proper  regulation.  There  is  a  sharp 
distinction  between  establishing  national  pol- 
icies affecting  the  economy  as  a  whole  and 
regulation  of  the  Individual  units  within  the 
economy  The  areas  Included  In  central 
banking  policies,  tariffs,  social -service  pro- 
grams, taxation,  public  works  and  protection 
against  monopolies  are  illustrative  of  essen- 
tial functions  of  Government.  A  sound  es- 
tablishment of  the  broadest  field  of  oppor- 
tunity means  expanded  job  opportunities; 
maintenance  of  that  field  through  construc- 
tive supervision  of  the  system  provides  the 
means  to  compensate  for  the  tendency  to 
excesses,  both  booms  and  depressions,  which 
tend  in  the  final  analysis  to  unstabillze  Job 
opportunities. 

TWO  POST-WAR  PERIODS 

In  disctissing  the  problem  of  Jobs  after  the 
war,  to  avoid  any  misconception  we  must  de- 


fine what  we  mean  by  "after  the  war."  There 
are  two  areas  of  time  involved,  very  different 
In  their  economic  background — the  early 
years  and  the  longer  term.  The  early  post- 
war years  might  be  referred  to  as  a  period  of 
shortai;es.  with  a  preliminary  interval  of  hes- 
itation and  transition  immediately  following 
the  armistice  The  long  term  wiu'commence 
where  the  period  of  shortages  tapers  off. 

Modern  history  records  the  fact  that  after 
all  great  conflicts  there  follows  a  period  of 
great  business  activity  Only  in  duration  and 
Intensity  does  the  pattern  vary.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances point  to  a  repetition  of  this  pat- 
tern at  the  end  of  the  present  conflict,  but 
on  a  greatly  Intensified  scale.  No  former  war 
ha*  seen  such  a  great  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic forces  directed  toward  a  sltigle  objec- 
tive and  one  not  In  any  way  concerned  with 
the  normal  peacetime  needs  of  the  people 
Moreover,  In  the  25  years  since  the  last  con- 
flict our  prf>ductivuy  bns  enormously  ex- 
panded not  only  in  argregste  volume  but  in 
variety.  In  World  War  No  I  American  Indus- 
try was  Just  preparing  to  change  over  to  total 
war  production  at  the  lime  of  the  armistice 
The  present  conflict  finds  It  already  com- 
pletely converted.  Our  participation  In  the 
former  war  was  for  only  a  relatively  short 
period,  already  exceeded  In  the  present  war. 
There  will  have  been  practically  no  consumer 
duiable  goods  such  as  motorcars,  electric  re- 
frigerators, etc..  produced  for  several  years. 
All  such  needs  must  be  deferred  In  favor  of 
the  war  effort.  It  is  clear  that  an  enormous 
potential  demand  for  all  kinds  of  goods  and 
services  is  developing. 

Purchasing  power  and  shortages 
Assuming  the  war  continues  until  the  end 
of  1944,  It  is  estimated  that  wartime  savings 
of  Individuals  will  be  about  e  100. 000.000, 000 
A  considerable  part  of  this  will  be  in  liquid 
assets — In  banks,  savings  deposits,  and  War 
Savings  bonds.  Consumer  indebtedness  will 
have  been  largely  liquidated  so  that  the 
reservoir  of  installment  purchasing  power 
Will  be  refilled.  Similar  accumulations  by 
business  and  Industrial  corporations  are  esti- 
mated to  add  $30,000,000,000  more.  Super- 
imposed upon  all  this  there  will  be  in  all 
likelihood  a  foreign  demand  resulting  from 
the  same  fundamental  cause — shortages — 
plus  destruction  resulting  from  the  war,  the 
amount  of  effective  demand  being  limited 
however  by  the  nature  of  the  economic 
settlements  of  the  war  and  the  ability  of 
other  nations  to  buy,  or  our  willingness  to 
give.  Hence,  it  appears  to  be  clear  that  there 
will  be  pmple  purchasing  power  already 
created  to  keep  our  enterprise  system  active 
for  a  period  of  a  limited  number  of  years. 
To  the  extent,  of  course,  that  the  price  level 
is  permitted  to  rise  due  to  inflationary  forces 
existing,  the  real  purchasing  power  of  these 
savings  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

Jobs  in  all  likelihood  will  be  'vallable  to 
Insure  high  employment  in  the  period  of 
shortages.  However,  due  to  the  fact  that 
centerb  of  war  production  have  not  always 
coincided  with  the  centers  of  civilian  produc- 
tion, important  geographical  problems  of 
unemployment  will  of  necessity  arise  Also 
certain  peacetime  Industries  undoubtedly 
have  expanded  their  wartime  employment 
beyond  any  peacetime  needs.  Major  adjust- 
ments will  be  necessary. 

Control  of  inflation 
The  real  problem  cf  the  p-riod  of  shortages 
will  be  to  control  the  Inflationary  infiuences 
of  an  abnormal  reservoir  of  purchasing  power 
In  the  face  of  what  will  be  at  first  extreme 
shortages  of  consumer  goods.  Unless  some 
temporary  controls  are  maintained  until  pro- 
duction develops  a  belter  balance  and  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  can  operate  freely 
pgaln.  the  consequences  may  be  trvdj  dis- 
astrous. At  best  this  Is  a  most  complicated 
problem,  because  as  peacetime  production  ex- 
pands It  creates  additional  purchasing  power. 
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We  all  hate  regimentation.  We  now  know 
what  It  means.  However,  In  times  of  war  It 
Is  essential  to  a  degree  and  we  must  accept 
the  fact  that  regimentation  will  carry  over 
Into  the  early  peace  period,  until  goods  avail- 
able for  delivery  to  consumers  are  In  reason- 
able balance  with  the  ability  to  buy. 

A    OaAMATIC    P06SIBIUTT 

The  economic  circiunstances  existing  In  the 
period  of  shortages  appear  to  present  an  op- 
portunity for  accompllBhment  In  both  mag- 
nitude and  scope  unparalleled  In  the  history 
of  American  entei prise.  They  deserve  our 
most  serious  consideration.  All  the  essential 
economic  forces  are  present  to  Justify  the  con- 
clusion that,  if  they  could  be  aggressively, 
Intelligently,  and  promptly  capitalized,  we 
would  achieve  a  peacetime  national  Income 
far  In  excess  of  any  heretofore  enjoyed.  But, 
desirable  as  this  may  be,  It  la  not  the  most 
vital  point  at  issue.  That  la  the  long-pull 
position  of  American  enterprise  with  refer- 
ence to  expanding  Jab  opportunities.  Granted 
that  the  circumstances  involved  In  the  period 
of  shortages  are  synthetic  In  origin,  can  they 
be  used  nevertheless  as  an  Instrumentality  to 
repair  the  damages  of  war  and  to  rapidly  ac- 
celerate the  rate  of  Increase  in  our  national 
Income,  thus,  relatively  speaking,  reestablish- 
ing It  permanently  on  a  higher  level  and  in- 
suring a  corresponding  Improvement  In  our 
standard  of  living? 

This  Is,  In  my  judgment,  the  most  Im- 
portant question  that  faces  business  manage- 
ment. Academically  considered.  It  would  ap- 
pear as  if  such  an  accomplishment  were  pos- 
slole  Realistically  '"onsidered.  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  answer  would  be  found,  first.  In  the 
willingness  of  management  to  take  the  In- 
itiative and  assume  the  risk  In  adopting  such 
business  policies  as  would  Insure  not  only  a 
maximum  over-all  utilization  of  our  existing 
economic  resources — raw  materials,  man- 
power and  plant  capacity — but  also  the  ex- 
pansion of  such  resources  to  a  level  of  pro- 
duction possibilities  commenstirate  with  the 
progressively  higher  Income  level  desired. 
Second,  It  would  demand  a  different  attitude 
as  to  the  problems  of  business  on  the  part  of 
Government  than  has  existed  during  the  last 
decade. 

One  thing  Is  certain  Such  an  accomplish- 
ment is  Impossible  without  the  same  all- 
out  effort  on  the  part  of  managemect  along 
the  whole  economic  front  as  has  character- 
ized the  war  effort.  Even  an  all-out  effort  on 
the  part  of  some  will  not  suffice.  If  it  be  true 
that  high  employment  Is  a  "must"  In  the 
long-term  post-war  era  as  a  vital  component 
in  the  winning  of  the  peace,  then  the  oppor- 
txxnlty  here  presented  must  not  be  ignored. 

Passing  to  a  peace  economy 
When  war  production  is  halted  we  must 
reconvert  as  promptly  as  possible  our  produc- 
tlo«  facilities  to  the  products  of  peace.  Now 
what  might  be  done  to  minimize  the  impact 
of  this  transition  period  as  affecting  the  prob- 
lem of  temporary  xinemployment?  And  what 
might  be  done  to  minimize  the  later  trassi- 
tlon  from  the  period  of  shortages  to  the  long- 
range  problems  of  the  years  ahead? 

Undoubtedly  the  most  dramatic  attack  on 
both  these  problems  would  be  a  governmental 
pronouncement  of  the  Nation's  firm  belief 
In  competitive  enterprise  and  the  profit  mo- 
tive as  the  keystone  of  the  national  economic 
policy,  in  such  form  as  would  carry  convic- 
tion and  hence  serve  to  rebuild  a  foundation 
of  confidence  in  the  future  of  business.  That 
may  not  be  practicable.  But  what  we  can  do 
and  what  should  be  done  to  this  end  is  to 
Identify  and  adopt  such  policies  as  demon - 
•trate  our  convictions  in  practical  terms. 
After  all.  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

Disposal  of  Oovemment-ovmed  plant 
To  illtistrate,  the  Oovernment  has  an  in- 
vestment  of   more   than   $15,000,000,000   in 
wartime  industrial  plants  and  equipment. 
What  could  be  more  helpful  than  a  declara- 


tion of  policy  that,  aside  from  such  plants 
as  might  be  needed  as  a  standby  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  balance  would  be  made  available  to 
private  enterprise?  And  what  could  be  more 
constructive  than  to  establish  the  essential 
procedure  outlining  how  that  Is  to  be  done? 
Industry  could  then,  where  possible,  inte- 
grate such  plants  into  its  post-war  planning, 
thus  placing  them  In  productive  use  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time  and  expanding  the 
number  of  job  opportunities. 

This  problem  presents  real  difficulties. 
Most  of  these  plants  are  designed  for  a  spe- 
cific, highly  specialized  purpose,  of  necessity 
largely  unrelated  both  In  type  and  capacity  to 
any  peacetime  needs.  Their  conversion  to 
other  purposes  Involves  both  a  shrinkage  In 
value  and  an  Investment  of  additional  capi- 
tal for  different  machinery  in  part  and  for 
retooling  Many  plants  are  of  such  magni- 
tude that  few  can  afford  to  buy  or  effectively 
operate  them  at  any  price.  But  after  all 
the  real  worth  of  this  huge  investment  Is 
not  its  cost,  not  its  liquidating  value,  but 
the  contribution  it  will  have  made  to  victory 
and  the  contribution  It  can  make  to  a  peace- 
time economy.  Such  are  the  facts.  They 
should  be  faced  realistically.  We  should 
establish  the  rules  now,  whatever  they 
must  be. 

Prodtiction  orders  for  maintenance  and  re- 
placement of  inventory 
Some  Industries  have  no  real  reconversion 
problems.  Their  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  has  been  to  make  more  ol  what  they 
always  made.  On  the  other  hand,  our  mass 
fabricating  Industries — motorcar,  for  exam- 
ple— are  producing  products  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  and  but  little  related  to  the  needs 
of  peace.  Such  industries  are  In  a  way 
limiting  factors  during  the  period  of  recon- 
version. Th^pfTect  may  be  cushioned  by  the 
fact  that  inventories  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  many  p>eacetime  goods  have  been 
liquidated  and  must  be  built  up  again  dur- 
ing the  period  of  shortages.  Mansigement 
should  place  orders  promptly  to  build  up 
stocks  of  supplies  and  parts  while  plants  are 
being  rehabilitated,  to  enable  raw  material 
suppliers  to  continue  production,  thus  re- 
ducing the  problem  of  shifting  employment 
into  peacetime  channels. 

Jfodemteafton  of  production  facilities 

Obsolescence  and  depreciation  have  been 
increasing  at  an  accelerating  rate  during  the 
war.  Normal  replacements  have  been  im- 
possible. Better  instruments  of  production 
are  now  available.  Better  techniques  are 
known.  Maintenance  has  been  deferred  due 
to  lack  of  materials  and  manpower.  Man- 
agement should  plan  to  release  orders 
promptly,  to  modernize  equipment,  and  to 
bring  maintenance  up  to  normal  standards 
Cancelation  of  war  contracts 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  canceling 
war  contracts.  In  the  aggregate,  the  matter 
of  contract  cancelation  is  an  enormous  prob- 
lem A  prompt  clarification  of  the  financial 
uncertainties  as  to  procedure  would  allow 
business  to  plan  more  effectively.  It  might 
well  contribute  to  a  reduction  In  the  loss  of 
national  Income  and  employment  In  the 
period  Immediately  following  the  war.  While 
working  capital  is  tied  up  in  war  inventories, 
industry  will  be  handicapped  In  its  efforts 
to  reconvert.  We  should  establish  the  rules 
now. 

Disposal  of  wartime  inventory  and  machinery 
Billions  of  dollars  of  Inventory  and  other 
billions  of  dollars  of  machinery  that  now 
are,  or  upon  cancelation  of  contracts  will 
become,  the  property  of  the  Government 
must  be  moved  out  of  existing  plants  before 
reconversion  can  be  started.  A  parallel  prob- 
lem has  to  do  with  policies  for  the  disposition 
of  stocks  of  war  goods  in  process  and  of  ma- 
terials usable  for  peace  purposes.  Action  in 
planning  for  these  contingencies  is  impor- 
tant. 


Clearing  plants  for  peace  productio% 
It  has  been  suggested  that  some  war  pro- 
duction might  be  continued  after  the  armis- 
tice to  reduce  unemployment  during  the 
transition  period.  That  would  be  a  very 
costly  procedure.  But  in  any  highly  inte- 
grated scheme  of  mass  production  a  plant 
mu.«t  be  made  completely  available  before 
the  production  of  peacetime  goods  can  be 
got  under  way.  And  In  a  group  of  plants  the 
length  of  the  period  of  reconversion  might 
well  be  determined  by  the  last  plant  turned 
hack.  A  pp.rtial  reconversion  would  mean 
In  many  cases  a  double  reconversion  with 
corresponding  double  interruption  In  em- 
ployment. We  should  remember  that  when 
Industry  converted  from  peace  to  war,  em- 
ployment was  sustained  by  new  plants  com- 
ing into  production  specially  constructed  for 
war  purposes.  That  support  is  not  likely 
to  be  available  when  the  process  Is  reversed. 
Post-u-ar  reserves 
Practically  all  businesses  are  involved, 
though  bome  perhaps  in  a  small  way.  in  these 
problems  of  post-war  reorganization.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  those  In  the  fabricating  area 
of  industry  are  lnv::lved  in  a  very  important 
way.  The  cost  of  reconverting  plants  is  a 
legitimate  cost  of  the  war  effort.  Reserves 
for  that  purpose  should  be  p>€rmltted  as  a 
business  expense.  While  every  case  is  differ- 
ent, if  such  reserves  were  limited  In  use  to 
expuuslon  or  betterments  or  the  specific  cost 
of  reconversion — In  other  words,  used  to  ex- 
pand Job  opportunities  and  to  Increase  effi- 
ciency— it  would  be  the  best  national  invest- 
ment we  could  make.  This  should  be  done. 
Importance  of  new  designs 

The  limitations  as  to  new  designs  and  new 
products  In  the  early  post-war  period  are 
self-evident.  Yet  it  is  Important  that  we 
move  forward  as  rapidly  as  circtnnstances 
permit.  Technology  has  advanced  In  the  war 
years.  We  can  do  a  better  job.  Better  tech- 
nique should  enable  us  to  lower  prices  and 
thus  stimulate  consumption  and  employ- 
ment If  Industry  could  now  be  assigned  ma- 
terial for  research  and  engineering  develop- 
ment In  those  instances  where  It  would  not 
detract  from  the  war  effort  it  would  help 
speed  up  the  introduction  of  new  designs  of 
existing  things  as  well  as  of  new  things  The 
amount  of  material  required  for  this  ptirpose 
would  be  negligible  in  relation  to  the  total. 
This  should  be  done. 

SECOND     POST-WAR     PERIOD FIVE     MAJOR 

PROBLEMS 

The  problems  I  have  Identified  are  merely 
illustrative  of  the  many  points  of  attack. 
They  must  be  met  sooner  or  later  Delays 
arc  both  costly  and  dangerous  But  the 
most  vital  question  that  faces  the  economy 
because  of  Its  long-pull  Implications  is 
whether,  after  the  deferred  accumulated 
demands  for  goods  have  been  satisfied,  we 
can  continue  to  maintain  a  rising  national 
Income  with  expanding  Job  opportunities. 
Or  must  we  accept  a  shrinkage,  perhaps  an 
economic  collaps  ? 

The  answer  as  I  see  It  involves  five  major 
points:  (1)  The  policies  of  government  to- 
ward enterprise;  (2)  the  Intelligence  with 
which  enterprise  conducts  Its  affairs,  not 
only  as  to  Itself,  but  In  relation  to  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole;  (3)  the  relations  of  business 
with  labor;  (4)  the  success  with  which  infla- 
tion is  controlled  during  the  war,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  period  of  shortages;  and 
(5)  foreign  relations  as  afferting  interna- 
tional commerce.  L^t  us  consider  these 
problems  from  the  objective  of  expanding 
Job  opportunities  over  the  long-term  posi- 
tion. 

AREA    OF    GOVESNMZNT    ACTION 

I  have  discussed  our  broader  and  more 
general  post-war  problems  largely  in  terms 
of  the  principles  involved  But  business 
managers  and  all  concerned  with  enterprise 
in  its  various  forms  can  operate  only  under 
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concrete  policies.  We  must  get  down  to 
cases.  We  have  seen  that  to  reach  our  ob- 
jective of  high  employment  with  a  high  na- 
tional Income,  both  in  balance  with  other 
desirable  factors,  we  must  have  constructive 
action  on  the  part  of  both  management  and 
government.  Government  regulates  the  field 
of  opportunity.  Management  discharges  its 
operating  function  within  that  field.  These 
relationships  are  by  far  the  meet  important 
of  the  five  points  I  have  mentioned  as  af- 
fecting the  long-term  possibilitv  of  Job  op- 
portunity. First,  let  us  identifv  the  more 
important  problems  related  to  maintaining 
a  field  of  maximum  opportunity— the  re- 
sponsibility of  government,  in  other  words 
We  can  well  start  with  the  highlv  important 
question  of  taxation. 

Post-icar  taxation 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  our  revenue 
policy,  as  judged  by  its  pre-war  structure, 
was  a  hodgepodge  of  Inconsistencies  resulting 
Irom  emergency  demands,  compromises,  and 
political  expediency.  It  failed  to  refiect  any 
long-range,  farslghted  considerations  from 
the  point  of  view  either  of  meeting  the  in- 
creased demands  of  Government  for  revenue 
or  of  expanding  the  sources  from  which  such 
revenue  might  be  collected.  In  the  pre-war 
years  its  effect  was  to  penalize  enterprise 
rather  than  to  expand  enterprise.  It  entirely 
ignored  the  concept  that  lower  tax  rates  may 
Increase  total  dollar  revenue  through  an  ex- 
panding economy,  Ju.st  as  lower  prices  of  goods 
will  increase  consumption  by  bringing  into 
the  market  a  greater  number  of  buyers. 

War   taxation   has   little   in   common   with 
peace     taxation.     Many     financial     problems 
arise  in  war  as  related  to  tax  policy  that  do 
not  exist  in  time  of  peace.     Profits  tend   to 
•  expand    during    war.     Because    tlrs    results 
from  the  Nation's  distress,  the  excess  may  be 
taxed  to  the  limit,  and  Justly  so.     But  peace- 
time   conditions    are    different.     High    taxes, 
such  as  existed  in  the  pre-war  period,  tend 
to  destroy  incentive.     It  is  no  longer  worth 
while  to  risk  capital  in  new  ventures  or  ex- 
pand existing  ones  if  the  tax  collector  takes 
too  large  a  part  of  the  profits  while  the  in- 
vestor assumes  the  entire  risk  of  loss.     That 
is  not  the  way  to  promote  the  venture  spirit 
or  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  enterprise. 
Taxes  on  individual  income  must  be  sharply 
reduced  when  the  war  is  over  and  rates  estab- 
lished which  are  not  confiscatory  from   the 
point  of  view  of  prejudicing  the  incentive  of 
profit. 

Encouragement  for  increasing  technological 
efficiency 
In  the  light  of  the  urgent  need  for  ex- 
panding enterprise  and  job  opportunities  and 
the  Important  contribution  that  the  capital 
goods  industries  can  make  both  directly  and 
Indirectly  toward  that  objective,  we  should 
examine  the  possibilities  of  some  form  of 
tax  advantage  to  encourage  the  moderniza- 
tion of  all  Instruments  of  production  and 
service 

For  years  there  has  been  a  trend  toward 
double  taxation  at  increasing  rates.  Taxes 
are  collected  on  the  earnings  of  corpora- 
tions and  again  on  the  stockholders  as  in- 
dividuals We  should  find  a  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  the  existing  system  The  profits 
of  business  corporations  should  be  taxed  but 
once  This  means  that  business  taxes  should 
be  reduced  sharply  to  nominal  rates  to  en- 
courage expansion  of  enterprise  Bevcnd 
that  amount  the  profits  of  business  should  be 
taxed  only  after  they  are  distributed  to  busi- 
ness owners  as  individuals. 

Capital  should  be  free  to  flow  from  one 
type  of  Investment  to  another.  This  is  ham- 
pered by  the  capital-gains  tax.  Investors 
should  be  encouraged  to  move  their  capi- 
tal from  one  investment  to  another  with 
a  minimum  of  restriction.  The  net  rev- 
enue from  the  tax  on  capital  gains  is  not 
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Important,  hence  we  rertrict  the  freedom  of 
capital  to  little  purpose.  England,  whose 
approach  in  such  matters  is  far  more  ex- 
perienced than  ours,  does  not  tax  capital 
gains.  Tax  rates  on  capital  gains  should  be 
reduced,  preferably  eliminated. 

Labor  relationships 
The  existing  national  policy  regarding  the 
relationship  of  labor  and  buslnet*  Is  mani- 
festly unfair.  Both  sides  should  be  treated  as 
equals  In  relation  to  their  responsibilities  and 
privileges.  Every  right-thinking  businessman 
should  support  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining.  But.  recognizing  the  great  gains 
in  privileges  labor  is  now  enjoying,  there  must 
come  a  corresponding  degree  of  responsibility 
for  its  acts  No  man  should  be  required  by 
law  or  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  having  a  job.  A  most 
serious  cloud  on  the  potential  accomplish- 
ments of  the  immediate  post-war  period  Is 
the  relationships  of  labor  and  management. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  components  which  in 
the  aggregate,  determine  the  breadth  of  the 
field  of  opportunity  as  establL'hed  by  na- 
tional policy  within  which  the  enterprise 
system  must  operate.  We  must  expand  that 
field  both  by  eliminating  all  obstacles  that 
now  exist,  thus  clearing  the  highway  down 
which  we  must  tra\el,  and  by  adopting  such 
economic  policies  as  will  enable  us  to  acceler- 
ate the  rate  of  progress.  Both  approaches  are 
essential. 

THE  RESPONSIBILrrT   OF   MANAGEMENT 

That,  however,  covers  only  one  phase  of  the 
problem.  Capitalizing  the  opportunity  is 
essential.  That  is  the  responsibility  of  man- 
agement. I  have  already  made  the  observa- 
tion that  business  leadership  cannot  limit  its 
horizon  of  action  to  the  physical  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  and  service^:  That 
will  not  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future  it 
must  have  the  courage  and  likewise  the  un- 
derstanding to  integrate  its  policies  into  the 
economic  and  social  structure  as  a  whole  In 
so  doing  it  enlarges  its  own  opportunity  for 
accomplishment. 

The  importance  of  technologtcal  advance 
Business  must  have  customers.    More  cus- 
tomers mean  more  Jobs.    But  customers  must 
have  money  to   buy.     Hence,  an   expanding 
purchasing  power  is  essential   to  expandlnK 
Job  opportunities.    Approximately  85  percent 
of    our    total    national    Income   comes   from 
wages,  salaries,  and  other  forms  of  compensa- 
tion  to  employees  or  self-employed  persons. 
Nearly    70    percent   of    the    total    is   actually 
wages  and  salaries,  mainly  wages.    Hence  the 
wage  factor  Is  a  fundamental  in  our  formula 
for  high  employment.    Too  many  believe  that 
by  increasing  wage  rates  we  increase  purchas- 
ing power,  thus  creating  more  customers  and 
therefore,  more  and  better  Jobs.    This  Is  not 
true  If  the  result  Is  to  Increase  costs.    Costs 
largely  determine  selling  prices,  and  with  In- 
creasing selling  prices  increased  wages  may 
buy  no  more  goods  and  services.    Hence   In- 
creasing wages  must  be  justified  by  improving 
our    efficiency    through    technological    prog- 
ress—better machines  and  better  production 
techniques      In  other  words,  there  must  be 
more  effective  use  of  materials  and  manpower. 
The  influence  of  wage  rates 
If  we  Increase   wage  rates  among  certain 
groups,  not  offset  by  improved  efficiency,  we 
raise  selling  prices  out  of  balance  with  the 
purchasing    power    of    other    groups    whose 
wages    have    not    been    correspondingly    in- 
creased.   If  the  wage  rates  of  workers  In  one 
Industry  are  higher  than  in  other  Industries 
they  may  be  supported.  In  an  economic  sense, 
by  greater  productivity  made  possible  by  a 
higher   degree   of   mechanization.     Even   so, 
there  is  a  point  that  must  be  reached,  wher- 
ever it  may  be.  where  even  a  reduction  in 
hourly  wage  rates  will  actually  increase  work- 
ers' annual  income  or  increase  the  number 
of  workers  employed  because  total  employ- 


ment Is  expanded  through  the  resulting  in- 
fluence of  lower  prices.  From  this  we  learn 
that,  to  contribute  to  the  goal  of  high  employ- 
ment, wage  rates  must  be  set  at  such  a  point 
that  the  resulting  selling  prices  will  insure 
maximum  consumption.  We  live  by  the  year, 
not  by  the  hour. 

The  need  for  incentives 
I  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  in- 
centive. I  believe  that  applies  not  only  to 
capital  but  to  all  workers,  management  as 
well  as  those  receiving  compensation  on  an 
hourly  basis.  Men  are  not  created  equal  in 
their  willingness  to  work  or  their  ability  to 
produce  effectively.  Those  willing  and  able 
to  produce  more  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  more.  That,  after  all.  is  the 
American  way — opportunity  to  progress  ac- 
cording to  one's  ability.  Such  a  philosophy 
Is  contrary  to  the  concept  of  some  la!:or 
leadership.  I  would  urge  adoption  of  seme 
plan  that  would  do  justice  to  those  workers 
willing  and  able  to  produce  more.  Bpeak;ng 
in  generalities,  the  economic  result  would  be 
to  lower  costs  and  prices,  hence  expanding 
Job  opportunities. 

While   the   most   efficient   Instruments   of 
production  are  essential  to  high  employment 
through  reducing  costs  with  their  effect  on 
selling  prices,  there  is  Involved  another  im- 
portant   consideration.     Tliere    are    job    op- 
portunities In  producing  these  more  efficient 
instruments  of  production.     And   there   are 
still  more  Job  opportunities  In  the  necesrary 
services   such   as   power   and   transportation 
required  in  support  of  their  production.     It 
Is  a  fact  little  appreciated  that  the  job  op- 
portunities in  providing  essential  services  are 
equal   to  those  Involved   in  the  prodiictlon 
of  goods.     If  we  will  examine  the  record  we 
see  clenrly  that  our  production  plant,  speak- 
ing in  terms  of  generalities.  Is  obsolete  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  standards  of  present- 
day   technology.     There   exists  here   ■   large 
reserve  of  Job  opportunities. 

It  ha.s  been  estimated  that  jobs  will  be  re- 
quired for  something  like  55.000.000  people 
in  the  post-war  period.  About  25  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  workers  can  be  employed 
directly  in  manufacture  Another  25  percent 
in  agriculture  and  construction.  The  re- 
mainder must  find  their  work  in  the  support- 
ing services  rendered  to  business  and  to  the 
community  at  large,  such  as  transportation 
distribution,  the  professions,  and  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  But  the  productive  part 
of  the  enterprise  system,  especially  factory 
production,  is  In  a  degree  the  creative  center 
from  which  radiate  the  economic  forces  that 
set  the  pace  at  which  the  wheels  of  the  en- 
tire system  revolve. 

Research  not  limited  to  physical  sciences 
Closely  allied  to  What  has  just  been  dis- 
cussed is  the  need  of  Improving  efficiency 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  research  func- 
tion of  management.  The  resulting  benefits 
are  of  the  same  order  as  those  which  flow 
from  more  efficient  Instruments  of  produc- 
tion. Too  often  research  Is  thought  of  as  be- 
ing limited  to  the  physical  sciences.  But  It  Is 
equally  applicable  to  all  the  functional  activi- 
ties of  management  Therefore  we  must  not 
only  Intensify  research  as  commonly  termed 
but  we  must  further  extend  It  Into  other  op- 
erating functions  such  as  distribution,  labor 
relations,  personnel,  etc.  All  can  serve  to  im- 
prove efficiency  And  Increased  efficiency 
means  lower  costs,  lower  selling  prices  and 
expanded  production 

New  enterprises 
Job  opportunities  must  be  further  multi- 
plied by  creating  new  things.  As  our  scien- 
tiflc  knowledge  widens,  it  opens  up  new  vistas 
of  opportunity.  New  processes  are  developed 
and  new  products  created  Management 
should  direct  Its  research  activities  not  only 
to  the  expansion  of  existing  enterprises  but 
to  the  creation  of  new  ones. 
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Business  savings 

The  disposition  of  the  savings  of  business 
and  Individuals  raises  an  Important  economic 
problem — one  little  appreciated.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  we  reinvest  our  savings  promptly 
and  productively.  They  must  not  remain 
static.  An  economic  formula  tells  los  that 
production  Is  equal  to  consumption  plus  sav- 
ings. To  the  degree  that  we  freeze  our  sav- 
ing-i  we  reduce  our  ability  to  consiime  by  Jiist 
that  much;  hence,  we  contract  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Monopolies 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  re- 
striction of  enterprise  through  monopolies 
of  one  form  or  another  Any  attempt,  know- 
ingly, to  restrict  output,  to  control  prices  or 
to  limit  markets  In  any  way  tends  to  destroy 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  our  system 
of  free  enterprise  rests.  This  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  fundamental  concept  of  business 
Itself.  It  applies  with  equal  force  to  monop- 
olistic and  restrictive  practices  of  all  types — 
whether  Indulged  In  by  labor,  management, 
or  any  other  group  affecting  production  or 
distribution.  Today  no  businessman  can 
know  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  con- 
stitutes an  unlawful  practice.  The  antitrust 
laws  should  be  clarified. 

How  best  to  use  cost  savings 

This  brings  us  to  another  consideration. 
If  we  make  savings  In  costs.  Irrespective  of 
their  source,  what  Is  the  most  effective  use 
of  them  m  promoting  more  Job  opportuni- 
ties? We  can  (a)  Increase  wages,  leaving 
sellln'g  prices  the  same,  ^b)  reduce  prices,  or 
(c)  Increase  profits.  Time  does  not  permit 
a  discussion  of  these  relationships.  However, 
this  can  be  said:  Cost  savings  bring  the 
greatest  expansion  of  job  opportunities  If 
they  are  reflected  in  reduced  consumei  prices. 
In  making  this  comment  It  Is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  prices  should  be  reduced  to 
the  point  of  subnormal  wage  rates  or  of  sub- 
normal profits.  Consideration  must  be  given 
to  these  and  other  factors  as  well.  The 
point  Is  urged,  however,  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  produce  unless  we  can  sell.  And 
we  canno^  sell  an  Increasing  quantity  of 
goods  unless  we  have  expanding  purchasing 
power.  Reducing  consumer  prices  as  an 
economic  policy  contributes  the  most  to  that 
end. 

Establishment  of  prices 

I  have  stressed  the  Importance  of  prices 
In  stimulating  demand  which  leads  to  In- 
creased employment  Overhead  costs  per 
unit  of  output  vary  up  and  down  Inversely 
with  the  volume  of  biisiness.  This  means 
that  In  times  of  depression,  when  tuslness 
Is  at  a  low  ebb.  these  costs  are  relatively 
high.  And  In  times  of  great  activity,  rela- 
tively low.  Hence  prices,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  determined  by  overhead  costs,  tend 
to  Intensify  depressions  by  curtailing  de- 
mand and  to  stimulate  booms  by  expanding 
demand.  They  are  not  wholly  determined  by 
overhead  costs,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  so  determined  depends  upon  the 
accounting  policies  adopted  by  business. 

Business  should  base  its  costs  on  an  over- 
head determined  by  a  practical  rate  of  utili- 
sation over  the  long  term  of  all  the  economic 
resources  of  each  particular  business  as 
measured  by  a  realistic  estimate  of  its  annual 
productive  capacity.  Under  such  a  procedure, 
while  profits  still  vary  with  volume — that  is 
Inevitable — costs  and  their  influence  on  sell- 
ing prices  will  not.  Hence,  the  economic  in- 
fluence of  the  ups  and  downs  of  business 
volume  as  Influencing  prices  through  costs 
Is  eliminated.  It  Is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
prices  can  be  arbitrarily  established  by  any 
formula.  But  we  can  never  do  the  best 
toward  any  objective,  whatever  It  may  be, 
unless  we  understand  and  are  guided  by  the 
fundamentals  InTolTed. 

International  possibUitieM 

Some  organizations  like  General  Motors 
Uave  created  large  overseas  markets.    In  these 


markets  General  Motors  operates  its  own  or- 
ganizations. It  delivers  Its  products  from 
its  factories  directly  into  the  individual  com- 
munities of  every  country  where  sales  oppor- 
tunities exist.  In  many  countries  it  carries 
on  semimanufacturing  operations.  In  others 
it  manufactures  complete  products  and  com- 
mands an  important  share  of  the  market. 
General  Motors  exports  its  capital,  its  prod- 
ucts, and  Its  know-how.  The  result  has  been 
to  benefit  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  con- 
sumer by  making  It  possible  to  buy  at  lower 
prices  resulting  from  large-scale  production. 
Such  a  policy  creates  job  opportunities  both 
in  production  at  home  and  distribution  over- 
seas. Large  sums  are  paid  in  local  taxes 
abroad.  Profits  are  earned  for  General  Mo- 
tors stockholders.  These  profits  are  taxed 
here,  and  when  spent  domestically  create 
more  jobs  through  expanding  purchasing 
power.  Such  an  approach  will  contribute  to 
progress  in  an  orderly  and  sound  way. 

I  have  seen  since  the  war  of  1914  a  trend 
In  many  countries  toward  economic  self-cou- 
talnment.  The  export  of  motorcars,  for  In- 
stance, has  been  prejudiced  by  the  desiie, 
and  a  perfectly  natural  one,  for  other  coun- 
tries to  keep  to  themselves  the  wealth  created 
in  the  production  of  goods.  Even  if  their 
people  must  pay  higher  prices  for  less  desir- 
able goods,  and  they  do,  nevertheless  there 
may  be  real  or  apparent  offsetting  benefits 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  And  then  there 
is  the  problem  of  the  development  of  industry 
from  the  point  of  view  of  national  defense. 
I  look  for  this  trend  to  be  accelerated  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  To  use  the  motorcar  in- 
dustry as  a  case  study,  it  will  increasingly 
have  to  decide  whether  to  enter  the  indus- 
trial scheme  of  other  countries  and  manufac- 
ture locally  or  lose  such  markets  to  the  do- 
mestic enterprise  of  foreign  countries. 

Normally,  international  trade  is  con- 
stantly expanding  or  contracting  in  line  with 
the  general  state  of  the  world  economy.  Its 
trend  is  affected  by  many  Influences — politi- 
cal, financial,  and  economic  It  will  alwiiys 
be  so.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  forces  I 
have  Just  mentioned  are  certain  to  influence 
the  trend  downward  unless  offset  by  correc- 
tive measures.  Stabilization  of  interna- 
tional exchange,  adjustment  of  tariffs,  elimi- 
nation of  quotas,  more  intensive  promotion 
of  foreign  markets  are  cases  in  point.  Man- 
agement should  put  forth  every  effort,  make 
use  of  every  sound  procedure,  and  Govern- 
ment should  support  the  effort  to  export  our 
labor  and  materials  in  the  form  of  goods  and 
services.  But  we  can  do  more.  If  we  examine 
Into  the  record  we  find  that  as  the  countries 
of  the  world  Improve  themselves  eco- 
nomically, thus  increasing  their  purchasing 
power  by  developing  their  natural  resources 
expanding  their  industries  and  improving 
their  efficiency,  the:r  trade  with  other  na- 
tions increases  accordingly.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity. We  can  help  others  and  earn  a 
profit  for  ourselves  by  judiciously  exporting 
our  know-how  and  our  capital  through  estab- 
lishing productive  enterprises.  By  so  doing 
we  benefit  througk.  the  resulting  general 
stimulus  to  International  trade  and  through 
the  profit  rettirn  on  our  capital. 

But  there  Is  one  factor  which  must  be  re- 
emphasized.  It  is  common  to  all  plans  that 
contemplate  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
with  other  countriet.  We  tried  to  ignore  it 
in  the  twenties  and  thereby  learned  a  costly 
lesson.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  whether  we 
export  cur  goods,  our  services,  or  our  capital 
and  know-how,  we  ran  be  paid  only  by  ac- 
cepting, directly  or  Indirectly,  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  return.  There  is  no  other  way  As 
our  national  Income  expands  we  shall  need 
more  of  the  products  of  other  countries,  for 
no  nation  is  entirely  self-contained.  If  we 
buy  more  we  can  sell  more  in  return.  But 
there  la  no  avokltng  this  fundamental 
principle. 

UORE  THINGS  FOR  MOftX  PEOPLE  IN  MORE  PLACES 

I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion 
that  Its  purpose  was  an  attempt  to  point  cut 


the  challenge  that  faces  the  management  of 
American  enterprise  as  the  economy  passes 
from  war  to  peace  and  into  the  long-range 
position  beyond,  and  to  urge  that  it  recognize 
and  prepare  to  assume  its  responsibilities. 
And  further,  to  emphasize  the  fundamental 
fact  that,  if  there  can  be  a  prime  objective  in 
the  economic  area  the  attainment  of  which 
will  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
waiiiing  of  the  peace,  thit  objective  is  the 
ability  of  free  enterprise  to  create  jobs  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  exchange  their  time 
and  talents  for  a  proper  wage.  It  Is  not  an 
easy  task.  It  has  little  possibility  of  accom- 
pllt-liment  un!e.«s  it  is  attacked  with  a  dy- 
namic and  lmae;inative  approach  on  the  part 
r)f  all  concerned.  It  will  not  just  happen. 
It  will  require  that  such  an  approach  be  sup- 
ported bv  a  recognition  of  the  various  forces, 
ercncmic  and  others,  that  bear  on  the 
prcb'cm. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  Identify  cer- 
tain of  thcr.e  forces,  both  negative  as  now 
existing  and  positive  as  containing  possi- 
bilities for  future  constructive  action.  It  is 
recognized-  and  this  point  cannot  be  too 
greatly  empha.sizcd — that  no  abstract  eco- 
nomic principle  can  be  adopted  blindly  as  an 
operating  policy.  It  should  be  considered 
only  as  a  part  of  a  balanced  whole — a  guide 
to  a  better  result.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  it  may  net  always  be  practical  to  adopt 
the  course  that  is  best  economically,  those 
who  share  great  responsibilities  can  never 
form  the  right  Judgment  without  seeking  the 
broadest  pos.-lble  understanding  of  what  is 
technically  risht  economically. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  this  post-war 
objective  of  expanding  Job  opportunities  is 
the  responsibility  solely  of  management.  It 
Is  net  It  cannot  be  attained  by  manage- 
ment alone  It  demands  the  cooperation  of 
Government.  It  dem.ands  the  cooperation 
of  labor.  It  requires  an  understanding  on 
the  part  of  management,  government,  and 
labor  as  to  how  the  components  must  be 
reconstructed  in  order  to  take  their  proper 
part  in  the  picture  as  a  whole  It  necessi- 
tates a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
sure group  approach,  political  expediency, 
and  a  narrow  viewpoint  or  understanding 
must  give  way  to  a  far  higher  level  of  think- 
ing based  upon  the  concept  that  we  must 
seek  what  Is  best  for  the  greatest  number — 
knowing  that  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  the 
best  for  each. 

Such  an  approach  does  not  contemplate  a 
redi.-^tribution  of  wealth  as  it  may  exist  today 
or  tomorrow.  But  rather  the  marshalling  of 
manpower,  raw  materials,  production  facili- 
ties, know-how.  and  all  other  economic  re- 
sources to  the  end  that  more  and  more  things 
are  made  available  to  more  and  more  people 
in  all  places.  This  is  the  theory  of  plenty, 
in  otiier  words,  with  expanding  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  all. 


Plain  Speaking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSiS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial appeared  on  the  8th  day  of  Octo- 
ber 1343,  in  the  News  Republican,  of  New 
Castle,  Ind  ,  which  contains  an  analysis 
of  our  situation  in  this  country  during 
this  terrible  war.  We  must  win  this  war. 
and  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people 
must  be  directed  to  that  ultimate  victory 
which  must  be  ours.    Those  things  which 
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operate  as  an  obstrucUon  to  the  war 
effort  must  be  entirely  eliminated  All 
usele.ss  and  nonessential  spending  of  the 
people's  money  m.ust  be  stopped.  If  the 
New  Deal  continues  its  spending  policies, 
and  if  tho.>;e  in  power  do  not  stop  the 
waste  and  extravagance  which  has  run 
rampant  during  the  administration  of 
the  Now  Deal  in  this  countrv,  we  may 
find  ourselves  without  the  funds  to  fur- 
ther prpsrcute  the  war  to  victorv.  There 
can  be  a  flnanc  al  defeat  in  "this  war 
.lust  a^  theie  can  be  a  defeat  upon  the 
fifld  of  battle.  The  President,  and  his 
departmental  heads,  should  realize  that 
fact— and  they  should  correct  those  ills 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  to  include  the  editorial  to  which 
I  have  nferred,  entitled  "Plain  Speak- 
infi."  which  is  as  follows: 

PL.MN    SPE.fKING 

Back  in  the  carefree  days  of  the  W  P  A. 
Harry  Hopkins  was  credited  with  carelessly 
blurting  out  ihe  true  philosophy  of  the  New 
Deal  in  these  nine  impressive  words: 

'Tax,  tax.  tax — ."-pend.  spend,  spend — elect, 
elect,  elect." 

As  long  as  the  myth  prevailed  that  only 
the  wealthy  paid  the  taxes,  the  appeal  to 
the  general  public  was  attractive,  and  under 
tlie  guise  of  relief  to  the  needy,  the  Federal 
Government  was  peimltted  to  spend,  spend, 
spend,  to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  In  extravagant  public  projects,  which 
enabled  the    'few  Dealers  to  elect,  elect,  elect. 

It  was  political  patronage  on  a  grandiose 
scale. 

Through  W.  P.  A.  and  the  other  New  Deal 
patronage  bureaus.  Mr.  Hopkins  and  the 
ir.any  othei  New  Deal  wastrels  developed  a 
rare  skill  In  pillaging  the  Public  Treasury 
year  after  year. 

Came  the  war — and  came  a  new  deluge  of 
spending.  ; 

When  a  nation  has  been  attacked,  there  is    ' 
no   immediate    thought   to   the   cost   of   de- 
fense. 

First  it  was  millions  for  national  delense, 
then  millions  for  aid  to  our  allies,  and  rap- 
Idly  the  millions  leaped  Into  the  billions 
and  tens  of  billions 

Not  only  have  the  American  people  been 
called  upon  to  finance  our  own  tremendous 
war  program  but  also  to  give  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  aid  our  Allied  Nations. 

Nearly  every  fighting  nation  in  the  world 
today  except  Germany  and  Japan  looks  to  the 
United  States  to  meet  a  large  share  of  its  war 
costs 

It  is  Just  beginning  to  dawn  on  Congress — 
and  the  people— what  all  this  means. 

The  bitter  truth  Is  that  with  a  war  far 
from  being  won.  we  are  rapidly  nearing  the 
limit  of  our  spending  power 

If  we  are  to  achieve  a  victory  that  assures 
new  security  to  our  Nation  and  to  our  people, 
we  must  stop  the  profligate  waste  of  public 
funds  by  a  spendthrift  administration. 

The  same  wastrels  that  squandered  our 
public  funds  In  peace  time  are  still  in  posi- 
ti<ms  of  authority,  and  they  have  brought 
many  of  their  ilk  into  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration. 

Before  the  war  they  had  millions  to 
squander -now  tliev  deal  with  billions. 

For  all  the  legitimate  needs  of  financial 
support  to  back  our  fighting  forces  overseas 
in  speeding  the  day  of  decisive  victory,  the 
American  people— through  Congress — will 
gladly  meet  the  co.-ts. 

The  same  applies  to  all  the  legitimate  costs 
of  aiding  these  fighting  men  to  return  to 
civilian  Jobs  after  the  war.  and  to  the  gen- 
erous c^re  of  the  wounded  and  disabled. 
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It  is  only  common  sense  that  as  much  as 
possible  of  thesj  heavy  war  expenses  be  paid 
now.  throu;'h  taxes,  lather  than  defer  them, 
through  the  tale  ol  bunds,  until  after  the 
war  when  tiiey  will  be  a  crushing  economic 
burden  upon  the  very  men  ^\ho  did  the  fight- 
ing 

But  before  Congress  passes  anv  new  tax 
legislation,  it  sh'uld  .study  reaiistlca'Jv  the 
fact  that  under  the  pulse  of  wartime  rieces 
sity.  the  wastrels  in  Washington  are  throw- 
ing away  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  lor 
ille^'itimate  ana  unwise  purp.jses 

The  war  economy  which  the  Government 
hr.s  imp(,sed  upon  the  peopU-  must,  in  turn, 
be  iinpoEcd  upon  the  New  Deal  spendthrifts" 

Government  bu:eaus  mtiit  be  shorn  ol  all 
noiies.-ential  activities,  and  Federal  pay  rolls 
must  be  trimmed  of  all  loaiers  and  d-att 
dodgers.  The  Federal  Government  itself  has 
created  much  of  the  so-called  manpower 
shortage. 

All  contracts  for  war  supplies  must  be  scru- 
tinized for  exorbitant  profits  and  for  pur- 
chases far  in  excess  of  actual  needs. 

Lease-lend  gratuities  must  be  sharply 
trimmed. 

All  the  fantastic  spending  sprees  to  o  igar- 
coat  the  world  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  taxpayers  must  be  brought  to  an 
abrupt  halt. 

If  America  is  to  survive  as  a  strong  Repub- 
lic, all  this  riotous  .'^pending  that  does  nothing 
to  win  the  war  must  be  stopped. 

Our  only  protection  against  the  New  Deal 
wastrels  and  pillagers  is  the  strong  arm  of 
Congress 

Let  the  full  force  of  the  public  opinion  be 
exerted  now— before  it  is  too  late— to  save 
America  from  its  own  despoilers. 


Palmer  Hoyt's  Rule  for  War  Reporting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  14  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday  October  12).  1943 

Mr,  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Wednesday 
October  6.  1943.  entitled  "A  Play-by- 
Play  Account."  I  mention  this  editorial 
because  of  the  reference  made  to  Mr. 
Palmer  Hoyt.  editor  of  The  Oregonian, 
who  heads  the  domestic  branch  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  and  who  has 
performed  splendid  service  to  th^  War 
Information  Office  and  the  public  gener- 
ally. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   PLAT-BT-PLAY    ACCOUNT 

Few  who  lived  through  World  War  days 
can  fall  to  have  been  lmpres.sed  by  the  pro- 
found ignorance  in  which  the  home  public 
was  kept  concerning  th-  actual  conditions  on 
the  battle  fronts,  or  by  the  shock  which 
came  when  the  post-war  flood  of  now-it- 
can-be-told  books  suddenly  revealed  some- 
thing of  the  brutal  truth  Mr  Palmer  Hoyt. 
who  heads  the  domestic  branch  of  theOfllce 
of  War  Information,  suggests  that  this  shock 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  mood  of  de- 
featist pacifism  which  filled  the  succeeding 
years,  and  on  it  he  bases  a  plea  that  this  war 


should  not  "be  made  to  look  like  the  pleas- 
ant, ga'  ant.  and  chivalrous  affair  that  it  Is 
not.'  Mr  Hoyt  lays  down  an  admirable  gen- 
eral rule  for  war  reporting:  "If  we  but  want 
to.  we  can  produce  a  running,  play-by-play 
story  of  the  war.  with  pictures,  with  radio 
accounts,  with  ncw.-^reels.  that  will  make  each 
of  us  an  eyewitness— to  the  filth  and  horror, 
as  Will  as  to  the  adventure  and  heroism — 
w.tlout  propagandizing  in  one  sense  or 
aiioth.cr 

It  is  an  admirable  directive,  and  it  Is  one. 
It  .eems  to  this  newspnper  wh:ch  the  press.' 
the  maeazines  and  book  publishers  the  news- 
reels  and  radio  reporters,  have  tried  to  live  up 
to  and  on  the  whole,  hove  fulfilled  with  re- 
markable 6ucces.s  We  have  a  far  grimmer 
and  m<  re  detailed  picture  of  life  in  a  Solomon 
Island  foxhole,  on  the  Salerno  beaches  or  In 
a  Flying  Portress  squadron  than  we  had.  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  of  life  in  the  western  front 
trenches.  But  if  the  picture  is  still  Incom- 
plete, the  fault  does  not  He  primarily  with 
the  pre«^s.  radio,  and  newsreels  For  these 
find  themselves  latioring  under  two  difficul- 
ties  both  of  which  should  be  recognized 

One  is  ineradicable:  It  is  the  Inveterate 
optimism  and  the  inveterate  want  of  Im- 
agination of  a  public  which  has  never  itself 
directly  experienced  war  A  newspaper  re- 
porter at  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life 
can  gather  a  vivid  account  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  battle,  of  the  casualties,  the  wreck 
the  terror;  it  still  requires  a  sensitive  and 
thoughtful  mind  to  transmute  his  words  into 
scn-.ethinR  of  the  actuality  described  All 
the  facts  may  be  given— an  ammunition  ship 
blown  up,  six  heavy  bombers  lost,  a  submarine 
mirsing-  and  msny  win  stl!)  simply  refi«se 
to  understand  what  those  facts  mean  ThlB 
is  a  permanent  factor  In  the  problem  of  war 
reporting 

But  the  second  difficulty  need  not  be    That 
is  the  difficulty  of  a  censorship  which  con- 
stantly  tends   not   to   release   all    the   truth 
which  can  be  told,  but  to  manipulate  opinion 
with   the  truths   it   does  release       It   is  the 
tendency    of   high    authority,    both    military 
and    civilian,    to    be    constantly    feeling    the 
public    pulse,    administering   shots    of   opti- 
mistic fact  when  the  pulse  seems  lowered  or 
shots  of  gloom  when   It  appears  to  be  too 
h-'h      There  Is  no  frcnt-line  correspondent 
who  will  not  say  that  there  la  his  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  giving  a  straight  play- 
by-play  account   of   the  actualities  of  war 
Mr    Hoyfs  remarks  evidence  his  own  desire 
to   reduce   the  obstacle,   and   It   Is   less   now 
than   It   was   In   the   earlier   months  of   the 
wai      But   it   is  still  more  prominent  than 
it  should  be. 


Problems  of  American  Basiness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or  tJTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  14  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday  October  12  >.  1943. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  7.  1943.  Mr.  H.  A.  Benning,  of 
Ogden.  Utah,  president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Sugar  Co..  and  one  of  the  West's 
most  distinguished  businessmen,  wrote 
me  quite  at  length  concerning  taxes, 
present  problem  confronting  American 
business,  and  problems  which  will  neces- 
sarily present  themselves  to  American 
business  in  the  post-war  era.  The  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Benning  is  so  timely  and  so 
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well  thought  out  and  presented  that  I  feel 
it  is  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  feel  that  my  colleagues 
may  very  profitably  read  it.  I  therefore 
ask  that  the  letter  referred  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thi  Amausamated  Sogab  Ck3., 
Ogden.  Utah.  October  7,  1943. 
Hon.  Abe  Murdock, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  MxreDOCK:  I  hesitate  to 
write  you  at  this  time  from  the  vlewpomt  of 
an  American  bualnesaman.  However.  I  feel 
BO  strongly  that  there  are  Important  mat- 
ters to  which  we  have  to  turn  our  thinking, 
and  for  that  reason  am  doing  so.  Victory,  of 
course.  Is  the  primary  object  of  all  American 
thinking  and  activity.  Victory  should  not 
be  the  end  of  our  thinking,  nor  U  It  a  single 
aim  which  excludes  or  should  exclude  all 
other  considerations.  We .  are  told  by  our 
leaders  and  asked  to  believe  that  victory  la 
essential  to  preservation  ol  democracy  as  a 
way  of  life.  Belief  in  this  concept  is  the 
motive  power  behind  all  of  our  present  ac- 
tivity. To  "preserve"  Is  to  maintain  some- 
thing possessed  as  distinguished  from  the 
acquisition  of  something  new  and  never  be- 
fore possessed. 

We  have  possessed  and  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  democracy.  We  are  not  struggling  to 
preserve  that  way  of  life  against  substitution 
of  a  new  way  of  life  dictated  by  our  enemies. 
W"  have  permitted  the  democratic  processes 
to  be  temporarily  In  suspension  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  war  effort.  This  we  have  done 
willingly  and  in  full  good  nature.  But.  to 
those  of  us  who  believe  we  are  fighting  for 
the  preservation  of  democracy.  It  Is  plain 
that  plans  must  now  be  afoot  for  the  projec- 
tion of  democracy,  saved  by  victory.  Into  the 
post-war  years. 

Meantime  the  fight  goes  on  and  Irresistibly 
the  pressure  of  our  armed  might  brings  nearer 
the  destruction  of  our  enemies.  There  is 
ample  creri't  for  all.  There  Is  no  need  to  be- 
little the  efforts  of  any  group  to  magnify  the 
Importance  of  another.  Chief  credit  must 
go  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  armed  forces 
But  it  is  because  those  men  are  fortified  by 
the  superior  productive  power  of  our  people 
as  a  whole  that  they  and  our  allies  will  prove 
them.=elves  Invincible. 

Without  intending  any  slight  to  any  other 
group  in  our  jcI  y  we  press  the  claim  that 
the  American  businessman  is  a  prcdigious 
contributor  to  the  success  of  our  production 
effort.  Large  and  small,  business  has  shown 
a  magnificent  resourcefulness  and  genius  for 
teamwork.  It  is  the  genius  and  resourceful- 
ness of  American  business  which  largely 
measiires  the  difference  in  capacity  to  produce 
between  ourselves  and  our  enemies  when  both 
are  put  to  the  test  of  the  long  pull  and  the 
grand  strtiggle. 

That  genius  and  resourcefulness  Is  quite 
properly  one  of  the  main  hopes  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  democratic  way  of  life  In 
the  post-war  years.  Business  must  make  the 
same  contribution  to  the  ways  of  peace  that 
It  has  bften  and  is  doing  to  the  production  of 
the  necessities  of  war.  It  will  not  fall  in  that 
duty  but  It  must  have  and  Is  entitled  to  some 
encouragement.  It  asks  for  an  attitude 
which  Is  not  hostile  and  it  requires  sufficient 
freedom  from  unreasonable  restraints  and 
Interference  to  permit  the  play  of  Its  great 
capacity. 

Business,  as  we  commonly  accept  the  term 
In  this  country,  embraces  the  production, 
transportation,  and  exchange  of  goods  with 
all  of  the  nimierous  activities  dependent 
upon  and  necessary  to  that  work.  Busi- 
ness requires  to  be  relieved  of  unwarranted 
and  hurtful  criticism.  It  is  not  an  evU  or 
predatory  thing.    It  should  not  be  dangled 


before  the  populace  as  something  to  be 
feared  and  hated.  It  should  good-naturedly 
accept  necessary  and  reasonable  restraints, 
but  it  should  not  be  continued  in  existence 
as  a  whipping  boy  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  the 
whims  of  any  group. 

It  should,  as  soon  as  the  war  Is  over,  be 
freed  from  the  invasion  of  countless  Govern- 
ment agencies  bent  upon  the  imposition  of 
endless  rules  and  regulations  so  involved  and 
confusing,  and  oftentimes  so  complicated  as 
to  make  compliance,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
continued  operation,  on  the  other,  almost 
impossible.  To  this  end  there  should  be  an 
orderly  but  rapid  closing  out  and  dissolu- 
tion of  all  but  genuinely  essential  regulatory 
agencies  and  bureaus.  The  power  of  the  bu- 
reau has  grown  so  great  as  to  seriously  chal- 
lenge the  best  Intelligence  and  the  highest 
fortitude  of  Congress,  but  Congress  will  not 
demand  victory  by  the  armed  forces  in  the 
field  and  then  on  the  home  front  succumb 
to  the  pressure  of  the  ever  multiplying  bu- 
reaucrats. 

This  would  relieve  business  of  useless  and 
hampering  Interference  and  at  the  same  time 
separate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unecessary 
persons  from  the  public  pay  roll.  It  would 
accomplish  the  break-down  of  a  power  great 
enough  to  challenge  and  ultimately  domi- 
nate the  will  of  Congress.  It  would,  at  the 
same  time,  result  in  a  great  cut  in  the  cost 
of  government  and  the  corresponding  relief 
to  business  in  Its  effort  to  take  the  place  of 
Government  In  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  pay  rolls. 

Business  must  continue  to  be  the  principal 
financial  support  of  Government  through  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  the  source  of  those  great  pay  rolls, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  happy  and 
prosperous  people  and  without  which  Gov- 
ernment steps  in  and  the  democratic  way  of 
life  expires.  These  demands  jpon  business 
can  be  met  only  If  business  has  the  resources 
and  earnings  with  which  to  meet  them. 
Allow  business  only  it*  operating  expenses, 
siphoning  off  nearly  all  revenues  In  excess  of 
expenses  in  the  way  of  taxes,  and  shortly 
there  will  be  neither  pay  rolls  nor  taxes. 

Taxes  are  essential  for  the  servicing  and 
reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  he  current 
cost  of  Government.  A  sound  economy  re- 
quires that  both  must  be  reduced  Reduc- 
tion can  be  accomplished  only  through 
economy  and  taxation,  but  tax  levies  upon 
business  must  be  tempered  to  the  necessities 
of  a  thriving  business.  Business,  made 
anemic  by  excessive  taxes,  will  not  In  the 
long  run  yield  sufficient  revenues,  no  matter 
how  severe  the  tax  levies  may  be.  Business 
must  accumulate  reserves  to  enable  It  to 
take  up  the  slack  resulting  from  the  cessa- 
tion of  war  activities.  The  change-over  will 
require  vast  capiUl  and  the  demands  of 
the  Government  should  harmonize  with  thar 

necessity. 

Any  Increase  In  the  normal  tax  rate  on 
business  at  this  time  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  post-war  program,  and  It  Is  questionable 
whether 'it  wlU  return  a  substantial  Increase 
in  revenue  In  the  long  run.  The  present 
normal  tax  rate  of  40  percent  plus  the  excess 
profits  levy  allows  no  more  than  enough,  in 
most  Instances,  to  pay  a  small  return  on 
legitimate  capital   investments 

The  challenge  to  business  to  keep  the 
wheels  humming  during  the  reconstruction 
period  is  already  heard  throughout  the  land. 
Business  wUl  take  up  the  challenge  and  make 
the  fight  to  the  bitter  end  because  it  knows 
that  the  alternative  Is  government  enter- 
prise In  the  place  of  private  enterprise.  Call 
government  enterprise  what  you  will — so- 
cialism, communism,  or  fascism — It  Is  not 
democracy  and  It  la  democracy  that  busi- 
ness. Including  management  and  labor  alike, 
Is  committed  to  preserve . 

Biislness,  like  all  other  elements  In  our 
society.  Is  and  has  been  essentially  honest 
and  It  should  not  In  the  Interests  of  the 
total  welfare  longer  suffer  xmwarranted  and 
unfair  criticism.    It  Is  unfortunate  that  In 


the  minds  of  so  many,  groups  of  citizens 
are  set  off  and  classified  one  against  the 
other  as  If  their  interests  were  fundamentally 

hostile,  one  to  the  other. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  mindful  of  the 
thought.?  expressed  herein  and  I  am  confi- 
dent "that  you  appreciate  the  seriousness  of 
th«  situation  our  economy  Is  confronted 
with.  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  ac- 
cept Its  responsibility  in  connection  there- 
with. 

Yours  very   truly. 

H.   A.  BEN^ilNG, 

Prcsiderit. 


Thomas  Goode  Jones,  of  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12'> ,  1943 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Hon.  John  S.  Tilley,  before  the  joint 
session  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Ala- 
bama, on  June  23,  1943,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  to  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama of  a  marble  bust  of  Grovernor 
Thomas  G.  Jones,  author  of  the  first 
lawyer's  code  of  ethics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thomas  Goode  Jones.  1844-1914 
an  appreciation 
It  is  given  only  to  the  discriminating  ade- 
quately to  appraise  memories  and  traditions. 
Whether  in  the  life  of  Individual  or  nation, 
today,  as  always,  these  intangible  forces  wield 
a  largely  unappreciated  influence.  A  man's 
heritage  Inevitably  contributes  materially  to 
make  or  to  break  him. 

And  so,  that  nation  which  forgets  its  past 
Is  likely  to  forfeit  its  future.  That  people 
which  fails  to  honor  its  great  will  eventually 
have  no  great  to  honor.  To  glorify  courage 
and  chivalry  is  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
future  courage  and  chivalry.  More  than  this, 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  noble  dead  is  Indirectly 
to  e.xait  ourselves,  it  is  our  blood-strain,  our 
stock  which  produced  them  Their  worth  is 
indicative  of  tho  stamina  oi  that  stock  Their 
achievements  ofTer  the  promise  that,  given  the 
seltint;  and  the  demand,  the  breadth  of  vision, 
the  virility  of  body,  mind  and  soul  which  was 
theirs  will  at  Intervals  crop  out  in  those  who 
are  flsh  of  their  flesh,  blood  of  their  blood. 

THE     SOtTTH     CONTRIBTJTZS     TOWERING 
PERSONALITIES 

The  earliest  biblicitl  records  recite  that 
"there  were  giants  in  those  days."  Fortu- 
nately for  humanity  the  race  has  rarely 
lacked  towering  personalities,  in  the  pro- 
I  ductiou  of  these  outstanding  figures  cer- 
tain epochs,  certain  groups  have  excelled. 
It  is  your  and  my  proud  boast,  a  claim 
amply  buttressed  by  the  record  that  in 
days  goi^e  by  our  Southland  contributed 
more  than  Its  quota  of  national  Immortals. 
Recall  the  names  of  the  pilots  of  our  ship  of 
state  in  that  stormy  period  which  marked 
the  growth  of  this  people  into  a  mighty  Na- 
tion. The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
leadership  of  the  armies  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  all 
were  the  work  of  patriots  of  southern  blood. 
Glance  at  the  story  of  the  decades  which  in- 
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tcrvened  between  our  birth  as  a  Nation  and 
the  War  between  the  States;  4  of  the  first  5, 
9  of  the  first  12,  10  of  the  first  16  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  were  sons  of  the  South. 
True,  with  the  close  of  hostilities  in  1865, 
tnere  were  also  closed  to  southern  statesmen 
the  doors  of  national  eminence.  True  also, 
that  even  after  the  passing  of  three  quarters 
of  a  century  this  embargo  on  southern  leader- 
ship in  national  affairs  still  remains.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  blood-strain  Is  still  here, 
the  virility,  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
persists,  and,  while  the  field  of  operation  is 
circumscribed,  the  call  of  opportunity  will 
hear  a  ready  and  powerful  response.  Un- 
deniable proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  ob- 
servation is  supplied  by  the  occasion  which 
brings  us  together  today. 

ELOQUENCE    OF    DEEDS    WELL    DONE 

Once  more  to  these  historic  halls  we  have 
come  to  review  a  notable  record,  to  crown 
again  with  the  laurel  the  brow  of  one  of 
Alabama's  giants;  one  who  honored  and  was 
In  turn  honored  by  his  people.  It  is  no  occa- 
sion for  empty  eulogy  In  such  an  hour  mere 
fine  phrases  and  rhetorical  flourishes  appear 
Inane  and  cheap:  for  there  is  an  eloquence 
beside  which  the  mere  eloquence  of  words 
loses  Its  charm,  namely,  the  eloquence  of 
deeds  well  done,  of  a  record  freighted  with 
distinction,  of  a  noble  lif^  grandly  lived. 

And,  what  a  record  it  is. 

AN    ARISTOCRAT    OF    CULTURE    AND    REFINEMENT 

For  Tliomas  Goode  Jones  the  start  was 
auspicious.  He  was  a  child  of  the  red  old 
hills  of  Georgia.  It  was  his  high  privilege 
to  be  born  of  parents  springing  from  the  soil, 
and  saturated  with  the  traditions,  of  old 
Virginia  It  was  an  imposing  heritage,  one 
the  Impelling  force  ol  which  was  to  color  his 
entire  life.  Thus  it  was  his  to  be  that  most 
fortunate  of  men.  a  man  with  a  background, 
and  that  background  one  of  the  best  He  was 
to  prove  worthy  of  it.  Not  for  him  to  choose 
merely  to  bask  in  the  reflected  glory  of  his 
past,  nor  to  drift  with  that  too-numerous 
company  of  those  who,  coming  from  some- 
thing, are  nothing;  from  first  to  last  he  earned 
for  himself  the  right  to  Kipling's  characteri- 
zation, "a  first-class  fighting  man."  Born  to 
the  true  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy  ol  culture 
and  character,  he  took  his  place  In  the  ranks 
of  those  who  "walk  with  kings,  nor  lose  the 
common  touch."  Panoplied  by  nature  to 
march  in  front  of  the  crowd,  there  blazed 
ever  on  his  shield  that  legend,  that  irresist- 
ible driving  force  which  in  the  final  analj-sis 
differentiates  the  real  from  the  spurious  aris- 
tocracy.  "Noblesse  oblige." 

THE    SOLDIEa 

Soldier  of  the  Southern   Confederacy 

Hardly  had  he  emerged  from  childhood 
when  the  storm,  long  threatening,  broke  in 
fury.  A  Virginia  Military  Institute  cadet,  he 
answered  a  call  to  Richmond  to  serve  as  drill- 
master  of  soldiers  lor  the  Confederate  Army. 
Entering  the  service  as  a  boy-private,  by  the 
end  of  the  struggle  sheer  merit  had  elevated 
him  tO  the  rank  of  a  boy  major.  At  the  age 
of  17,  as  a' member  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  corps  of  cadets  he  was  one  of  Jack- 
son's "foot  cavalry"  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
His  no  less  than  seven  wounds  received  on 
the  field  of  battle  tell  their  own  story  of  the 
grimncss  of  the  encounters  as  well  as  the 
dare-devil  nature  of  his  and  his  comrades" 
courage. 

Rides  at  head  of  Gordon's  immortals 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  there  came  a 
day  when  Lee  was  to  make  his  desperate 
attempt  to  break  through  the  line  of  steel 
which  Grant  had  forged  at  Petersburg;  it  was 
left  to  a  picked  300  men  to  charge  the  Fed- 
eral defenses  and  t  their  head  rode  a  21- 
year-old  major  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  John  B. 
G'Tcon.  The  major's  name  was  Thomas 
Goode  Jones. 


Bears  Lee's  flag  of  truce 
On  that  fateful  morning  of  April  9,  1866. 
with  his  battered  fragment  of  an  army  worn 
to  exhaustion,  no  option  was  left  the  Con- 
federacy's great  chieftain;  It  was  Imperative 
that  he  send  a  flag  of  truce  to  General  Grant. 
The  bearer  of  the  flag  was  Major  Jones. 

Long  years  after  the  guns  were  hushed, 
while  lecturing  in  Montgomery,  General  Gor- 
don paused  to  recount  various  instances  of 
his  former  young  staff  officer's  gallantry  in 
battle  In  1914,  upon  receipt  of  news  of  his 
friend's  passing.  Col.  W.  Gordon  McCabe.  of 
Virginia,  himself  a  distinguished  former  Con- 
federate officer,  wrote  Mrs.  Jones:  "In  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  he  was  our  beau 
ideal  of  the  daring  and  skillful  young  soldier 
who,  in  homely  phrase,  would  go  anj-where 
and  do  anything." 

When  Appomattox  was  history,  the  young 
veteran  turned  to  Montgomeiy  where  for  a 
brief  period  he  engaged  in  farming  and  In 
editing  the  Daily  Picayune.  There  was 
hardly  an  interval  ere  arrived  the  next  call 
to  conspicuous  service. 

THE    STATESMAN 

Leads  manhood  of  State  against 
reconstruction 
After  starving  the  Confederacy  into  sub- 
mission, an  ungenerous  conqueror  blackened 
history  with  a  chapter  the  utter  shame  of 
which  brings  the  crimson  to  the  cheek  even 
of  fair-minded  men  of  the  North.  The  Rad- 
icals set  out  to  crucify  an  Anglo-Saxon  civ- 
ilization, unquestionably  the  proudest  this 
country  had  boasted.  Hlghminded  states- 
men everywhere  recoiled  in  horror  from  a 
deliberate  plan  to  enfranchise,  even  to  en- 
throne in  power  in  the  South,  Its  former 
slaves,  thousands  of  them  only  a  generation 
removed  from  voodooism  and  savagery. 

A  cruFhed  and  bleeding  people  despair- 
ingly cried  out  for  leaders  with  capacity  to 
know  what  to  do  and  courage  to  do  it.  Under 
prevailing  conditions  resistance  appeared 
sheer  recklessness;  yet,  defying  the  might  of 
the  conqueror,  scorning  the  bayonets  of  Fed- 
eral forces  of  occupation,  the  manhood  of  the 
South  staged  a  daring  revolution.  Disarmed 
and  seemingly  helpless,  their  leaders  dis- 
franchised and  humiliated,  the  old  fighting 
spirit  reasserted  Itself  and  with  their  bare 
hands,  as  it  were,  the  former  Confederate 
soldiers  redeemed  their  civilization.  History 
records  no  nobler  contribution  to  the  re- 
enthronement  of  Intelligence  over  ignorance, 
the  resurrection  of  ideals  of  government  for 
which  strong  men  were  ready  to  die. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  struggle,  with  the 
same  nonchalant  disregard  of  danger  which 
had  characterized  his  soldier  days,  marched 
the  former  young  major  of  Gordon's  staff. 
The  debt  of  the  present  generation  to  the 
intrepid  spirits  who  wagered  their  lives  to 
rescue  their  section  from  the  barbarities  of 
reconstruction  defies  exaggeration. 
Councilman,  legislator,  speaker  of  the  house 

This  assignment  ably  executed,  his  fellow 
Montgomerians  placed  him  in  the  city  coun- 
cil, where  for  many  years  he  faithfully 
guarded  their  interests.  Then  he  heard  an- 
other call.  His  county  chose  him  as  its  rep- 
resentative in  the  Legislature  of  Alabama. 
One  single  fact  exemplifies  the  ability  and 
the  character  of  his  activities  in  this  field; 
2  years  after  he  took  his  seat  his  fellow 
lawmakers  placed  him  in  the  chair  of  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Limitation  of  time  precludes  a  review  of 
his  statesmanlike  career  as  a  lawyer  of  In- 
tegrity and  prominence.  Suffice  it  to  record 
that  he  became  president  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  Alabama  and  respondent  to  an  appeal 
to  cooperate  with  important  committees  of 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

Author  of  first  lawyer's  code  of  ethics 

It  should  be  added  that  his  unique  con- 
tribution to  his  profession  of  law,  one  which 
won  for  him  national  recognition,  was  his 


authorship  of  the  Alabama  Lawyer's  Code  of 
Ethics,  the  first  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
The  document  has  Influenced  similar  cedes 
In  many  other  States  and  supplied  the  foun- 
dation stone  for  the  canons  adopted  by  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

THE  COVXRNOB 

Fearless  and  kindly  Governor 
Steadily  growing  in  stature  and  Influence, 
fate  had  destined  him  for  further  and  higher 
distinction.  In  1890.  at  the  age  of  48,  the 
people  of  his  State  chose  him  as  their  Gov- 
ernor. Giving  up  a  lucrative  law  practice 
to  receive  only  a  modest  salary,  he  held  tha 
office  for  two  terms.  The  record  of  his  ad- 
ministration speaks  for  itself  and  speaks  with 
impressive  force.  He  charted  his  course  with 
the  iron  hand,  the  utter  fearlessness,  the  kind 
heart  which  had  ever  made  him  a  marked 
man.  Stormy  situations  there  were  In  plenty, 
crisis  followed  crisis  to  test  his  stamina  but, 
with  a  fortitude  that  did  not  quail,  he  met 
and  mastered  each  obstacle  as  It  arose. 

His   part    in   framing    Alabama's    new 

constitution 
Another  problem  was  presently  to  raise  Its 
head.  Over  a  long  period  conditions  had  de- 
veloped which  demanded  a  restatement  of 
the  organic  law  of  the  State.  With  scrupu- 
lous care  Alabamans  selected  their  most  rep- 
resentative men  and  sent  them  to  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  The  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  of  which  his  county  was  a 
part,  designated  the  former  Governor  as  a 
representative  in  the  responsible  task  of  re- 
writing the  constitution.  Of  his  participa- 
tion a  later  occupant  of  the  gubernatorial 
chair  was  to  write:  "He  easily  ranked  as  one 
of  its  leaders;  many  of  the  wisest  provisions 
of  that  instrument  were  incorporated  through 
his  efforts  and  will  ever  remain  an  enduring 
monument  to  his  profound  knowledge  of  con- 
stitutional law." 

THE  JtmiST 

President  of  United  States  calls  him  to  bench 
More  and  more  the  Alabaman  was  becom- 
ing known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  State. 
Perhaps  the  crowning  honor  of  a  career  of 
distinction  came  when  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  conflrmation  his  nomination  of 
Thomas  Goode  Jones  as  judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Northern  and 
Middle  Districts  of  Alabama. 

At  great  financial  sacrifice  he  entered  upon 
this  service.  And  here,  again,  the  uncom- 
promising integrity  of  the  man  of  back- 
ground, the  mastery  of  law  of  a  life-long 
student,  the  rugged  virility  of  the  soldier, 
the  breadth  of  view  of  the  statesman  com- 
bined Ideally  to  fit  him  for  this  exalted  post. 
An  irresistible  tendency  to  mercy  tempered 
an  infiexlble  devotion  to  Justice.  The  vicious 
felt  the  weight  of  a  mailed  flst;  the  imfor- 
tunate,  the  victims  of  cruel  giants  of  circum- 
stance, came  to  know  that  within  that  glove 
of  steel  there  was  a  hand  as  gentle  as  the 
hand  of  a  woman. 

For  the  man  on  the  bench  was  no  stranger 
to  the  poignancy  of  sorrow;  over  and  over 
again  the  iron  hand  entered  his  soul  and  so, 
nothing  human  was  alien  to  him.  Under  hla 
guidance,  in  consequence,  the  Federal  court 
became  a  true  temple  of  Justice,  a  bulwark 
for  the  law-abiding,  a  terror  to  the  law 
breaker  An  associate  on  the  Federal  bench. 
Judge  William  I.  Grubb,  thus  evaluated  his 
service:  "He  was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
and  judges,  and  one  of  the  purest  and  most 
lovable  men  whom  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  be  associated  with  in  any  of  the 
relations  of  life." 

Passes  into  the  great  silence 
After  a  public  career  extending  over  a  full 
half  century.  In  his  seventieth  year,  at  the 
very  pinnacle  of  his  matured  effectlveneaa, 
tht  end  came.  Administered  to  by  a  faith- 
ful companion,  the  former  Oeorgena  Caroline 
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Bird  Montgomerys  "M!ss  Gena,"  who  ear- 
ned out  to  the  end  her  betrothal  vow  "to 
love  and  cherish  until  death  do  us  part," 
surrounded  by  a  devoted  family,  the  tired 
and  spent  veteran  of  a  hundred  battles, 
battles  ri  peace  and  of  war.  passed  Into  the 
great  silence  The  entire  South  knew  and 
appreciated  its  loss. 

Alabama  mourns  her  dead  son 
The  chief  executive  of  Alabama  ordered  the 
flag  at  half  mast,  the  capltol  draped  In  mourn- 
ing  His  former  battle  comrades,  his  beloved 
Montgomery  Greys,  other  State  militia,  the 
band  of  his  old  regiment,  the  civilian  authon- 
ties  of  city,  county,  ard  State,  together  with 
a  throng  of  his  neighbors  and  friends  assem- 
bled tenderly  to  lay  him  to  rest  in  Oakwood. 
Governor  Emmet  CNeal  Issued  an  official 
proclamation  In  which,  among  other  tributes, 

he  wrote:  .„    ^-      I 

-The  memory  of  his  strength  of  will,  his 
dauntless  courage,  his  devotion  to  high  prin-    , 
ciple,  his  eminent  service  to  the  State  both 
in  war  and  in  peace,  will  remain  to  all  Ala-    I 
bamlans  not  only  a  source  of  patrlotic^prlde, 
but  an  enduring  inspiration      •     •     • 

••When  the  ecrcU  which  contains  the  names 
of  the  great  men  of  Alabama  is  unrolled, 
there  wUl  be  none  that  will  occupy  a  higher 
or  nobler  place  than  Thomas  Ooode  Jones. 
The  one  grand  tendency  of  his  noble  life  and 
character  has  been  to  elevate  the  whole  tone 
of  the  public  mind,  and  to  Inspire  a  deeper 
sense  of  patriotism  and  a  loftier  conception 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship." 

His  name  shines  trith  honor 
Of  what  other  Alabaman  is  It  to  be  written 
that  on  as  many  and  at  varied  fields  of  serv- 
ice the  battlefield  of  his  country,  the  pro- 
fession of  law.  the  council  of  his  city,  the 
legislature  of  his  State,  the  gubematcrlal 
chair  the  constitutional  convention,  the  Fed- 
eral Judgeship.  hU  name  shone  with  like 
honor?  And  to  how  few  men  Is  It  given  to 
live  a  life  so  worthily  demonstrating  the  truth 
of  the  words  of  the  great  Galilean.  He  who 
would  be  greatest  among  you,  be  shall  be  the 
servant  of  all." 

Your  Excellency,  Governor  Sparks.  Judge 
Walter  Burgwyn  Jones,  a  worthy  son  of  a 
noble  sire,  himself  with  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury as  presiding  Judge  of  the  fifteenth  Judi- 
cial circuit  of  Alabama,  today  performs  a 
public  service  in  giving  to  his  State  this  por- 
trait in  marble  of  his  revered  father.  The  cre- 
ation of  Herbert  Adams,  of  New  York,  a  sculp- 
tor of  national  renown,  an  exquisite  work  of 
art  m  Its  own  right,  this  classic  likeness  will 
preserve  for  this  and  for  generations  yet  to 
come  the  handsome  presence,  the  dignity  and 
manliness  of  one  who  loved  his  SWte  and 
gave  a  life  of  service  to  his  people. 

I  count  myself  highly  honored  to  be  privi- 
leged this  day  to  present  to  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama this  memorial  to  Thomas  Goode  Jones. 


fact  that  Poweshiek  County  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  richest  agricultural  region  in 
the  world,  a  section  that  is  contributing 
enormously  to  the  war  effort  in  man- 
power, in  the  armed  services,  purchase 
of  War  bonds,  and  food  production. 
The  resolutions  follow : 


Resolutions  of  the  Poweshiek   (Iowa) 
County  Farm  Bureau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1943 
Mr.  LeCOMPTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  Include  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Poweshiek  County 
Farm  Bureau,  and  in  this  connection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 


Resolutions  Passed  bt  the  F.^RM  Bcreau— 

County  Organization  Goes  on  Record  on 

Important  Issues 

The  Poweshiek  County  Farm  Bureau  unani- 
mously adopted  the  report  of  the  resolutions 
committee  at  the  annual  meeting  Tuesday 
night.  The  resolutions  report  had  been  pre- 
sented at  the  township  meetings  for  discus- 
sion and  some  resolutions  were  removed  and 
others  added  on  suggestions  from  these  meet- 
ings. The  report  of  the  committee  was  as 
follows:  ,     ^ 

Be   it  resolved   by   the   Poweshiek  County 

Farm  Bureau: 

1.  That  we  reafttrm  our  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture the  Extension  Service,  and  the  Iowa 
and  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
we  will  cooperate  with  them  to  the  fullest 

extent. 

2  That  we  pledge  our  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  chTirches  and  other  organizations 
in  the  county  working  for  the  betterment  of 
the  community. 

3  That  we  extend  our  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  National  Government  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  effort  and  In  so  doing 
we  wUl  bend  every  effort  to  meet  production 
goals  esUblished  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

DRArr    BOARD   COMMENDED 

4  ilia't  we  commend  the  Poweshiek  County 
draft  board  for  Its  efforts  to  maintain  an 
Edequate  supply  of  skilled  agricultural  labor  , 
and  for  Its  Insistence  that  deferred  farm 
workers  renuln  on  the  farm  and  not  be  al- 
lowed to  shift  to  Industry. 

5.  That  we  recommend  the  farm-to-mar-    I 
ket  roads  be  so  chosen  as  to  provide  an  all-    | 
weather  outlet  to  the  most  people,  rather 
than  an  attempt  to  make  through  connec- 
tions or  establish  standard  width  and  quality 

roads. 

6  That  we  recommend  to  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  federation  as  much  decentralization 
and  democracy  within  the  organization  as 
possible.  The  offlcials  of  the  federation  be 
conmiended  for  their  constant  efforts  to  sug- 
gest improvements  within  the  State  organ- 
ization but  that  the  demand  for  action  on 
these  suggestions  come  from  the  townships 
and  counties  and  that  pressure  and  salesman- 
ship from  the  federation  be  applied  sparingly. 
especially.  In  face  of  opposition  even  though 
minor  or  local  In  character. 

7.  That  we  recommend  that  adequate  funds 
continue  to  be  made  available  for  admin- 
istration of  the  A.  A.  A.  program  but  that 
there  be  more  local  control.  State  com- 
mitteemen should  be  elected  and  ideas  for 
the  program  should  originate  on  the  town- 
ship and  county  levels. 

8.  That  the  suggestion  for  forming  a  Farm 
Bureau  life  insurance  company  be  even  more 
thoroughly  Investigated  and  that  It  be 
launched  only  when  It  becomes  apparent 
that  It  has  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  counties. 

siMPUrT  tax  returns 

9.  That  the  Federal  Income  tax  laws  be 
simplified. 

10.  That  the  recent  restriction  on  school 
bus  travel  be  modified  at  least  until  all  non- 
essential bus  and  truck  travel  is  eliminated. 

11.  That  we  pledge  otirselves  to  all-out  op- 
position to  any  group  attempting  to  organ- 
ize farmers  and  collect  dues  by  the  check-off 
system  or  by  any  method  other  than  volun- 
tary. 

12.  That  we  favor  Federal  laws  subjecting 
the  accounts  of  labor  unions,  and  other  or- 
ganizations, to  an  audit  and  that  offlcials 


make   available   to   members   an    nccDUnt   of 
yearly  rcccipt.s  and  di&burse.nents. 

OPPOSE  SUBSIDIES 

13  That  we  approve  inflation  control 
thruugh  forced  savings,  bond  purchases, 
higher  laxpt^,  and  increased  production,  but 
that  we  oppose  subsidies  as  an  ineffectual 
method  and  one  unfair  to  farmers. 

14.  That  we  favor  the  dra:=tlc  curtailment 
of  red  tape,  bureaus,  and  overlapping  agen- 
cies and  that  politics  be  completely  divorced 
from  all  branches-  of  tlae  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

15.  That  we  favor  action  to  assure  the 
farmer  of  an  adequate  supply  of  unmixed 
protein?;,  so  that  ve  will  not  be  forced  to 
buy  materials  that  he  does  not  need  to  pay 
excessive   prices   for   his   protein   supply 

16.  That  the  Poweshiek  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau thoroughly  discuss  the  peace,  post-war 
problems  and  adjustments,  and  be  prepared 
to  assist  the  State  and  American  federation 
in  counseling  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  assuming  Its  responsibility  in 
world  affairs. 


Youth  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?ITATTVES 

Thursday,  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  News: 

youth    CONTROL 

We  have  seen,  in  the  past  decade,  the  ten- 
tacles of  the  g*gantic  Federal  octopus  reach 
out  from  Washlr.gton  into  every  nook  and 
cori.er  of  this  broad  land  and  seize  control  of 
many  functions  which  previously  for  genera- 
tions had   be-n   under  local   management. 

A  man  farms  these  days  on  a  pattern  laid 
down  by  Federal  planners;  he  eats,  to  a  great 
extent,  that  which  Federal  planners  decree 
he  may  have,  he  pays  rent  under  a  Federal 
control  system;  hi.'^  working  hours,  wages,  and 
places  of  cmpyyinent  are  pretty  much  what 
the  Federal  Government  says  they  shall  be. 

By  means  of  many  devices.  Including  sub- 
sidies,   rationing,    labor    legislation,   and    de- 
crees, the  Federal  Government  has  regimented 
the  American  public  to  a  degree  that  would 
have  been  termed   preposterous  if  suggested 
!    not  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago. 
i        The  war  Is  responsible  for  some  of  the  regi-. 
i    mentation,    of    course.     And    some    of    it    is 
necessary  to  put  efficiency  In  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 
I        But  there  is  plenty   of  evidence  that   the 
I    Washington  planners  are  looking  peyond  the 
war,  are  scheming  to  continue  the  regimen- 
tation program  beyond  the  day  It  is  needed 
to  marshal  our  resources  and  efforts  behind 
the  war  program. 

They  are  of  the  school  of  thought  who  be- 
lieve that  everything  should  be  managed  from 
Washington,  who  would  tell  the  American 
people  what  to  wear,  what  to  eat,  how  to 
spend  their  leisure  hours,  what  to  do  with 
their  money,  what  to  read,  and  when  and 
where  to  work,  and  for  how  much. 

They  are  the  boys  who  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  not  Intelligent  enough 
to  work  out  their  own  destiny;  who  believe 
that  thinking  for  the  American  people  must 
be  done  in  Washington. 

They  pose  as  "liberals,"  although  In  fact 
they  are  advocates  of  the  oldest  form  cl  gov- 
ernment in  history,  the  totalitarian,  In  which 
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the  i>eople  have  nothing  to  say  in  how  they 
shall  be  governed 

Strenuous  denials  have  been  made  in  some 
sources  that  such  plans  are  being  formulated. 
But  there  is  too  much  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary to  make  these  denials  convincing. 

There  Is,  for  Instance,  the  atK-mpt  of  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  to  organize  the  youth  of  the 
country  into  a  Junior  citizens  service  corps. 

Under  this  plan,  the  volunteer  war  activi- 
ties of  such  organizations  as  the  Y,  M  C  A  , 
Y.  W.  C  A.,  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts  would 
be  combined,  under  Federal  control.  The 
members  of  these  groups  would  be  uni- 
formed, would  be  pledged  to  devoie  a  certain 
number  of  hours  each  week  to  war  activities 
under  Federal  contiol 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  manual  of  the  pro- 
posed Junior  Citizens  Service  corps  at  which 
one  couid  take  offense.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  need  even  under  the  pres- 
ent -merTency,  for  a  Federal  youth  move- 
men  The  organizations  affected  by  the 
-prcposal  have  been  operating  efficiently  In 
every  wai  chc<re  turned  over  to  th  m 

And  there  is  good  reacon,  even  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  to  be  suspicious  of  any  national 
youth  movement,  regardless  of  the  gu  sc  un- 
der which  it  Is  propcscd. 

We  have  seen  how  the  boys  and  girLs  of 
Gennany.  Italy,  and  Japan  have  been  organ- 
ized and  regimented  for  dc  ^ed  reasons.  We 
cannot  take  a  chance  on  that  happening  here 

Regimentation  Is  the  mark  of  a  totalitarian 
state.  Regimentation  of  children  Is  a  device 
employed  by  dictators  to  train  rising  genera- 
tions to  submit  supinely  to  the  desiies  of  a 
dictatorial  government,  to  educate  children  to 
glorify  war.  to  wcnn  them  away  from  ideals 
the  human  mind  naturally  establishes  If  ed- 
ucation Is  permitted  to  proceed  without  po- 
litical interference 

National  control  of  children  has  been  mis- 
Uix^d  in  so  many  Instances  thr.t  one  is  com- 
pelled to  reach  the  conclusicn  It  could  hap- 
pen here.     Let's  not  provide  the  opportunity. 


Addreit  of  Hon.  D.  Lane  Powers  to 
Graduating  Class  of  Aviation  Cadets 
at  Napier  Field 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Octobei  14.  1943 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Representative 
D.  Lane  Powers,  of  New  Jersey,  who  has 
done  so  much  toward  building  up  our 
air  forces,  was  tlie  principal  speaker  be- 
fore the  class  of  aviation  cadets  gradu- 
ating at  Napier  Field.  Ala.,  on  October  1. 
At  that  time  he  had  the  happy  privilege 
of  pinning  the  wings  on  his  son-in-law, 
Lt.  Phillip  McHuyh. 

Mr.  Powers'  address  follows: 

Colonel  Daniels.  distingui.shed  guests  and 
members  of  the  grnduatiug  clasi;  It  is  a  sig- 
nal honor  for  me  to  be  present  today  at 
the  graduation  of  a  cla-ss  of  officers  of  the 
United  States  Air  Corps  It  would  be  an 
hoBor  to  anyone  to  address  you — but  to  me 
It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  be  Invited  here 
since  I  have  closely  identified  myself  with 
the  efforts  of  our  Nation  to  build  a  compe- 
tent and  effective  air  arm  since  my  first  year 
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in  Congress  Locking  at  you  men  today  I  see 
a  fulflllment— a  glorious  fulfillment — of  all 
or  the  hcpes  and  all  of  the  Ideals  which  those 
of  us  had  who  first  planned  an  Improvement 
pro;: am  for  the  Air  Force. 

MAy  I.  at  the  beginning,  bring  to  you  the 
personal  greetings  of  my  colleague,  my 
inend.  the  distinguished  Kr;:r.v-eii;at;Vt  of 
the  Congressional  District  in  which  Naj)jer 
Field  Is  situated.  I  refer  to  the  Honorable 
Kfnrt  B.  Steacall,  of  Alabama,  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Represent?  tives  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  legislators  in  this  or  any  other 
CongiJSo  Chairman  Steacall  asked  me  to 
present  to  you  members  of  the  giaduating 
c'a.'s  his  congratulations  on  the  attainment 
of  your  wings  and  his  best  wishes  for  your 
success  as  officers  of  the  Air  Corps, 

You  men  are  on  the  threshhold  of  a  new 
phase  of  active  Army  life.  Until  the  pres- 
ent time  you  have  been  concerned  largely 
with  learning  the  elements  of  effective  air 
warfare.  From  today  on  you  men  are  going 
to  put  the  tralnirf?  you  have  had  Into  prac- 
tir-e  S:~me  of  you  will  be  flying  transport 
planes,  some  will  be  teaching  other  earer 
younn  men  the  same  lessons  you  have  learned 
so  InithUiIly  and  well.  O'liers  of  you  w.ll 
go  forth  to  the  far-flung  battle  fronts  of 
the  world,  there  to  come  to  dendly  grips  with 
the  enemy — to  meet  him.  to  engage  him  and 
to  conquer  him! 

The  finest  opportunities  that  this  Nation 
can  offer  to  any  military  man  are  your  fu- 
ture. You  are  graduating  as  members  of  a 
fplendld  force.  However,  not  only  are  you 
being  honored  today,  but  you  are  assuming 
a  crave  and  serious  obligptlon.  You  are 
no'v  charged  by  the  Army  Air  Forces  to  up- 
hold the  reputation  of  that  branch  of  the 
Service,  and  to  further  the  splendid  record 
tha*  Army  airmen  hove  made  all  over  the 
wor'd  -whether  as  Instructors  as  transpor- 
tation pilots,  as  individual  fighters,  or  es 
members  of  bombing  crews  That  record 
has  consistently  been  hl^h  and  I  am  Just 
as  sure  as  the  fact  that  today  Is  Friday  that 
you  men  will  not  only  uphold  that  record 
but  you  will  add  to  It  new  paees  of  honor 
and  glory. 

Your  future  duties  will  call  upon  you  to 
cover  almost  every  field  of  air  actlvitly  In 
this  war.  You  are  the  ones,  as  members  of 
our  fighting  air  force,  who  must  spearhead 
the  offensive  that  the  latter  part  of  this  year 
and  the  early  part  of  1944  will  bring.  With 
you  In  your  daily  tasks  go  the  Interest  of 
the  publir-.  the  bles-<-ingf  of  the  country,  and 
the  approbation  that  everyone  has  for  an 
Individual  who  tackles  a  tough  task  and  gets 
it  done  successfully. 

The  Intensive  military  value  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  has  been  especially  Im- 
pressed upon  the  public  and  upon  the  high 
ranking  military  officers  within  the  last  few 
years  For  that  reaton.  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  War  Department  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  can  guarantee  you  and 
every  mp.n  in  the  Serv.ce  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  continue  to  ap- 
propriate every  dollar,  every  thousand  dollars, 
and  every  million  dollars  that  are  necessary 
to  give  you  men  the  training  you  need  and 
the  fl':;ht:ng  tools  you  require.  Fuithcr.  1 
can  assure  you  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  not  fail  to  record  and 
reward  exceptional  merit  shown  by  any 
flyer  or  any  member  of  the  Air  Forces  or  any 
other  military  arm. 

I  have  said  that  your  presence  here  Is  a 
fulfillment  of  dreams  that  many  of  us  had 
back  In  1933  and  1934  It  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  In  those  days  the  War  Depart- 
ment appropriaticn  bill  for  all  of  the  military 
needs  each  year  would  not  amount  to  half 
a  billion  dollars.  In  those  d.iys  many  men 
who  were  Imbued  with  the  Idea  that  this 
country  could  be  supremely  Isolated,  could 


blindly  Ignore  the  events  In  other  parte  of  th« 
world,  would  clcsely  scrutinize  each  Item  re- 
quested in  appropriations  for  the  War  De- 
partment. In  those  days  my  War  DepHftment 
Appropriations  Committee  would  hold  hear- 
ln-::s  lasting  a  mouth  or  more  on  a  bill  which 
would  total  two  or  three  hundred  millions  of 
dn'iars.  Tlien  we  would  take  that  bill  to  the 
fiojr  of  the  House,  a.nd  for  weeks  Members  of 
Congress  who  smugly  believed  that  we  needed 
no  Army  at  all  to  protect  this  rich  land  of 
ours  would  do  their  best  to  cut  the  War 
Department  appropriations  to  the  very  bone 

Durmg  that  hectic  period  those  of  us  who 
saw  menace  abroad,  who  believed  that  If  you 
own  a  treasure  like  this  land  we  live  in,  you 
flicuid  be  equlpr^^d  to  protect  that  treasure 
from  any  or  all  preda'ory  nations,  aeitatrd 
for  a  program  of  improvement  for  our  Air 
Corps.  Our  efforts  were  hampered,  ridiculed, 
and  many  times  cursed  by  those  who  opposed 
our  views.  The  only  recognition  and  the  ouiy 
Sattsfac.iun  that  1  require  for  iho  e  years  we 
spent  fighting  the  Wrr  Departments  battle 
in  Congre.-s  I  have  received  today  as  I  stand 
h^re  and  look  at  you  men  who  are  the  em- 
bod.menis  of  our  aspirations.  I  realize,  and 
the  world  realizes  now.  that  we  were  right- 
but  I  can  remember  the  time  It  took  us  2 
weeks  to  get  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
approve  $^^0,000,000  of  dollars  for  airplane  re- 
search and  development  so  that,  should  war 
ever  reach  our  shores,  the  men  who  took  nur 
ships  aloft  to  meet  and  give  battle  to  the 
enemy  would  be  flying  planes  that  could  equal 
or  surpass  in  maneuverability,  in  lire  power. 
In  speed,  and  in  the  same  armor  platir.g  the 
planes  of  the  enemy 

Fortunately,  we  won  that  flght  lor  'bose 
20  milUcns  of  d  )lla!-s  and  at  that  time  the 
fist  step  was  taken  to  maVe  the  planes  of 
Army  Air  Force  comparable  to  those  fliwn 
by  the  flyers  of  the  gani,ster  natu  ns. 

Now  the  picture  l*  Ciflerent  Now  when 
the  Army  Air  I-crcc  ur  any  other  branch  of 
the  sinict  requwcs  sums  of  the  taxpayers' 
rr.oney  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  t.txpayer*.  inveftmenls  thoe  appiupria- 
tlons  are  made  by  the  Congress  with  little  or 
m  question  Where  we  tised  to  spend  3 
motiths  on  a  $300,000,000  bill  we  new  spend 
a  week  on  a  «72.OO0,OO0.0OO  bill  And  I  can 
assure  you  that,  should  It  become  a  military 
necessity,  the  great  war  appropriation  bill 
this  year  of  $72,000,000,000  wiU  be  surpaased 
next  year  or  the  year  beyond  that  or  as  long 
as  may  be  required  so  that  you  men  may  be 
assured  of  the  equipment  needed  to  do  your 
Job 

During  the  20  years  prior  to  1&42  the 
United  States  Army  trained  4.600  air  .adets. 
Since  the  fiscal  year  of  1942  the  United 
States  Air  Force  has  trained  44.000  cadets. 
Furthermore,  the  expansion  of  the  air  Hrm 
of  the  service  is  going  to  continue.  I  am  not 
releasing  any  military  secrets  when  I  tell 
you  now  that  plans  have  already  been  laid 
for  273  au  groups,  for  the  production  of  99.- 
740  planes,  with  reserve  en^nes  and  spare 
parts  for  those  planes. 

We  are  ready  for  a  decisive  year  Just  as 
you  men  are  ready  to  play  your  parts  in 
making  this  year  decisive  This  country  is 
united  as  It  has  never  been  united  before  on 
the  one  thing — we  miist  win  this  war.  we 
must  must  wm  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  we  must  totally  destroy  the  enemy  so 
that  future  generations  will  not  suffer  as 
we  are  suffering,  and  will  not  be  caUed  upon 
to  sr:crifi"e  as  ycu  men  are  sacr;flclng. 

Tl^p  Japs  and  the  Germans  have  seen  the 
hand^ri  ing  on  the  wall.  That  writing  Is 
being  dor.r  by  tcm')-.  ijy  fighter  planes  The 
Japs  and  the  Germans  who  were  so  arrogant 
and  so  ccck.'ure  a  year  ago  are  now  begln- 
n'nc;  to  wonder  if  maybe  they  have  not  bitten 
off  more  than  they  can  chew  Believe  me, 
they  have  taken  too  big  a  bite,  and  I  know 
ycu  fellows  are  going  to  get  a  big  thrill  cut 
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ot   doing  your  part  to  kick   that  bite   right 
bi  ck  in  the  enemy's  tteth. 

bt?.':sti(s  .iU.r.-'  jirr-.e  to  us  that  the  victory 
will  be  ours  We  have  not  only  superior 
plane  picdi;c':on  l;icllu:es.  we  h:ive  ulso 
superior  planes — but  more  than  that  the 
United  Slates  Air  Forces  are  turning  out  and 
putting  up  against  the  enemy  the  highest 
type  fijjhting  pilots  In  the  world.  Our  air- 
men are  second  to  ncnc,  and  as  each  Ger- 
man plane  gees  down  in  P.ames  over  Europe 
and  as  each  Jaiancse  plane  crumples  in 
the  Pacific— the  Japs  and  Germans  are  learn- 
ing the  answer  that  you  men  are  giving 
and  that  any  ireemen  will  always  give  to 
anv  ration  which  attempts  to  throttle  their 
freedom. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  and  months  that 
are  to  come  you  men  are  going  to  play  your 
part,  and  ycu  are  going  to  be  a  credit  and 
an  honor  net  only  to  the  Air  Corps  but  to 
your  pTrents  and  sweethearts,  to  the  instruc- 
tors \\ho  trained  you.  and  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  To  you,  In  closing,  may 
I  say  that  there  s?ems  to  be  no  more  fitting 
phrase  that  can  be  said  to  any  airman  than 
was  sM6  at  the  recent  graduation  exercise 
by  my  frknd  and  fellow  fighter  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Air  Corps,  Lt.  Gen.  Henry 
H  "Hap"  Arnold.  If  you  remember  nothing 
more  of  what  I  have  said  today  but  this, 
lock  it  In  your  hearts  and  keep  It  with  you 
always.  General  Arnold  said  to  your  fel'.cw 
ofBcers.  "Your  men  will  look  to  you  for  Jus- 
tice, your  commanders  for  faithfulness.  Let 
neither  find  you  wanting." 


The  Senators  aad  the  Bases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NFW    TORF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann  Entitled  "The  Senators 
and  the  Bases,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Thursday,  October 
14.  1943: 

THE     SENATORS     AND     THE     BASES 

(By  Walter  Lippman) 

Now  that  the  traveling  Senators  have  seen 
the  great  American  overseas  bases  which  have 
been  constructed  during  the  war,  they  would 
serve  the  country  well  if  they  made  It  their 
next  business  to  understand  what  they  have 
Been.  A  serious  discussion  of  the  future  of 
these  bases  is  long  overdue,  and  it  has  been 
a  serious  fault  of  British  and  American 
diplomacy  that  this  critical  problem  has  been 
so  long  neglected. 

For  the  bases  raise  In' their  most  concrete 
and  practical  form  the  real  issues  of  our 
foreign  policy.  If  these  Issues  are  not  dealt 
With  wisely  and  soon,  they  will  continue  to  be 
agitated  foolishly  and  ignorantly. 

The  great  fact  about  this  war  Is  that,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  had  to  wage  so 
much  of  the  war  from  bases  which  are  not  in 
American  territory.  This  Is  as  true  of  the 
war  In  the  Pacific  as  it  is  of  the  war  against 
Germany  Yet  for  seme  strange  reason. 
there  are  not  a  few  of  our  people  who  can- 
not seem  to  remember  that  when  we  were 
driven  out  of  cur  own  bases  at  Wake,  Gv?am. 
and  In  the  Philippines,  we  fell  back  upon  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  Empire  and  upon 
tha  French  Empire. 


Tlie  bases  which  the  Senators  saw  and  are 
concerned  about  are  situated  in  Bntis^h  and 
French  territory  across  Africa,  in  India,  In 
Aujrralla,  and  New  Zealand,  and  along  the 
chcun  of  islands  which  connect  Hawaii  with 
Australasia.  When  General  MacArthur  re- 
treated from  Eataan.  he  retreated  into  British 
territory  in  order  to  rebuild  his  forces  for  the 
rcconquest  of  the  Philippines.  If.  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  Britain  had  not  also  been  at  war  with 
Japan  and  had  not  brought  Britl.-h  tevnt(>ry 
into  the  war.  we  should  be  fighting  Japan 
from  the  obviously  inadequate  Lases  in 
Kav.aii  and  Alaska.  General  ChannavUt  and 
General  Stilwell  and  all  of  China  would  be 
lO.LOO  miles  beyond  our  roach  if  we  could 
not  get  to  them  from  Briti-^h  India. 

So  when  we  talk  about  the  future  of  bases 
in  the  Pacific,  let  us  net  for  an  in.stunt  forget 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  liglU  Japan  from 
tho^e  ba.'e;  if  Britain  were  not  our  ally.  Yet 
there  are  Senators  who  seem  to  tliii.k  that 
after  this  war  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
kotp  the  bases  without  continuing  the  EvitL-^h 
alliance.  This  is  total  nonsense,  and  the 
sooner  they  realize  it,  the  better. 

Some  of  them  seem  to  have  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  the  island  .stepping  stones  from  Hawaii 
to  Australia.  But  the  mc^rt  elementiiry 
knowledp,e  of  military  stratej'y  ought  to  n.ake 
them  realize  that  these  ishtiids  are  valuable 
only  as  the  stepping  stories  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Without  these  B::t:sh  Nations 
as  our  allies  at  the  other  eod.  the  stepping 
stones  would  be  as  useless  and  as  un.=aie  as  a 
bridge  built  way  out  across  a  big  river,  but 
never  connected  with  the  oilier  shore. 

Now  no  one,  I  &uppo.-e,  is  so  idiotic  as  to 
think  that  we  wouid  desire,  or  that  the  Aus- 
tralians would  cede  to  us.  bases  on  the  Aus- 
tralian Continent.  That  being  the  case,  the 
little  stepping  stone  isU'nds  are  in  themselves 
of  practically  no  military  value  unless  we  have 
a  firm  military  understanding  with  Australia 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  alliance  which  makes 
the  bases  important.  The  bases  without  the 
alliance  are  a  bridge  hanging  in  mid-air. 

The  same  principle  hclds  in  regard  to  bases 
In  the  Ai.lantic,  Iceland,  Greenland.  New- 
foundland, are  vital  to  the  delense  of  the 
North  American  Continent.  But  what  real 
military  value  would  they  l.ave  if  we  ccuid 
not  count  absolutely  upon  the  support  of  the 
British  Isles  in  the  defense  of  the.-e  cu" posts? 
Without  the  substance  and  reality  of  an  al- 
liance with  the  sea  and  air  pc.wtr  of  Gr.at 
Britain,  Iceland  is  a  military  liabihty.  With 
Britain,  It  is  a  vital  link  In  the  chain  of  our 
common  security. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  we  now  understand 
the  importance  to  the  whole  Western  Hemi- 
sphere of  bases  on  the  bu'ge  of  Brazil,  in 
the  Portuguese  Islands,  and  in  the  Frrr.ch 
and  British  West  African  Empires.  But  since 
no  one  is  lunatic  enough  to  think  that  Br?zil. 
Portugal.  France,  and  Britain  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  cede  these  territories  to  the  United 
States,  it  follows  that  the  u'^e  of  tle.-e  bases 
must  be  based  on  a  system  of  security  al- 
liances. 

The  Senators  are  quite  right  to  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  these  bases.  They  are 
crucial  to  the  defense  and  security  of  the 
whole  Western  Hemisphere  But  they  must 
see  that  the  airfields  and  naval  installati(  ns 
can  be  defended  and  maintained  only  with 
the  wholehearted  cocperaticn  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  th°y  are  situated.  What  mili- 
tary value  is  there  in  an  airfield  in  Africa  un- 
less Africa  can  be  counted  upon  In  case  the 
airfield  is  threatened? 

Without  the  equivalent  of  an  alliance  with 
the  country,  a  '■baie"  in  that  country  is 
meaningless. 

New  once  the  Senators  have  faced  that 
fact,  they  are  bound  to  see  that  there  is  no 
point  in  ag.tating  th°m5Clves  Pbout  any 
particular  ba^e.  Jf  we  continue  our  alh- 
ances.  we  can  obtain,  by  reciprocal  agreement 
of  course,  not  only  the  Uae  of  all  the  basjs 


that  could  conceivably  interest  us,  but  also 
the  support  of  powerful  countries  if  ever 
w-e  have  to  use  these  bases  In  a  v-ar. 

It  follows  that  to  negotiate  about  the 
future  of  the  ba-^es  is  to  negotiate  about  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  alliances  which  are 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  American 
republics.  Without  the  necessary  alliances. 
we  might  gouge  out  some  real  estate,  but  we 
could  in  no  pos.sible  way  obtain  the  certain 
use  of  the  indir.pcn.«able  strategic  bases. 
With  the  necessary  alliances  we  shall  have 
the  bases  In  the  way  which  gives  them  their 
maximum  military  value. 


Columbus  Day,  1913 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  14.  19i3 

Ml-.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
Tuf.sday,  October  12,  was  the  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-fir>t  anniver.sary  of  the 
discovery  ot  America  by  that  great  Ital- 
ian navi;:;ator,  Christopher  Columbus. 

Any  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
our  land  is  cau.-e  for  rejoicing,  yet  this 
particular  one  has  brought  with  it  events 
which  by  then> elves  have  given  great 
sati.sfaction  to  all  Americans,  and  par- 
ticularly these  of  Italian  descent.  No 
loni:er  is  Italy  at  war  against  us.  In 
fact,  she  is  now  alongside  of  us.  fighting 
our  fight,  so  that  our  victory  shall  be  her 
victory.  At  last  reason  and  .iustice  have 
prevailed,  and  we  find  tho  people  of  Italy 
where  they  should  have  b"en  from  the 
very  bceinning  of  this  ccnflict. 

Coiumbus  Day  brings  to  mind  the  great 
contributions  made  by  the  Italians  to  the 
growth  and  develcpment  of  our  country. 
Yes,  America  owes  much  to  Italians.  It 
was  an  Italian.  John  Cabot,  who  first  ex- 
plored its  soil  and  an  Italian.  Amerigo 
Vi'spucci,  who  gave  America  its  name. 

Enrico  Tonti,  Alfonso  Tonti.  Paolo 
Busii  helped  found  th^  great  cities  of 
Clvicapo.  Dt'truit,  and  Buffalo. 

Pilippo  Mazzei,  close  friend  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  penned  the  phrase  "all  men 
are  by  nature  created  free  and  independ- 
ent" whicii  was  incorporated  into  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  form 
'•all  men  arc  created  equal."  Thus  it  was 
an  Italian  who  put  into  words  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  foundation  of  our  de- 
mocracy and  the  issue  for  which  we  fight 
today. 

Col.  Francesco  Vigo,  by  the  aid  which 
he  rendered  to  G-^n.  George  Rogers  Clark, 
made  possible  the  expansion  of  the 
United  States,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  United 
Stales  Coneress  passed  an  act,  the  effect 
of  vvh.ch  was  to  recognize  the  aid  ren- 
dered by  Colonel  Vigo  in  this  connection. 

These  are  not  the  only  Italians  who 
have  made  great  contributions  to  our 
country.  We  find  them  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  War  of  1812,  with  Stephen 
D  'ca'.ur  when  tliat  great  American  naval 
lu-io  destroyed  the  Philadelphia  in  the 
haiboi  of  Tiip,-li— in  the  Civil  War— in 
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the  armies  of  both  sid^s.  Today  it  is 
reliably  reported  that  about  800,000 
Americans  of  Italian  origin  are  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  of  our  country.  Many 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Many 
have  been  given  public  recognition  as 
heroes.  Amongst  them  we  find  Sgt  John 
Ba«;ilone,  who  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  HonOi-. 

When  one  pau."^es  to  con.sider  the  con- 
tributions Of  .he  Italians  of  our  country 
he  can  understand  the  reason  for  the 
pride  of  the  Americans  of  Italian  origin. 

Last  Tuesday,  in  New  York  City,  a 
citizens'  committee,  of  which  Generoso 
Poi>e  was  chairman  and  Judge  John  J. 
Freschi  master  of  ceremonies,  made  ar- 
rangements to  properly  o'jsen-e  the  holi- 
day. Tlicre  was  a  parade  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  the  marchers  included  the  Hon- 
orable Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  representatives  of 
the  armed  forces  of  our  country,  of  the 
New  York  City  police,  fire,  correction, 
sanitation,  and  other  departments,  of 
the  post-office  employees,  and  many 
others.  There  were  about  500,000  cheer- 
ing spectators  along  the  line  of  march. 

At  Columbus  Monument  the  marchers 
passed  in  review  before  His  Excellency, 
Thomas  E.  Dewey.  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  other  notables.  Fol- 
lowing the  parade  Governor  Dewey, 
Mayor  LaGuardia,  Judge  Freschi.  and 
Mr.  Pope  delivered  addresses  commemo- 
rating the  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  the  addresses  de- 
livered by  Governor  Dewey,  Mayor  La- 
Guardia. and  Mr.  Pope.  Judge  Freschi 's 
address  is  not  available  to  me  at  the 
moment,  and  I  intend  to  seek  permission 
to  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  a  later 
date. 

ADDRESS  OF  GOVERN  OR   DEWEY 

Great  and  stirring  victories  have  come  to 
the  United  Nations  since  we  celebrated  Co- 
lumbus Day  a  year  ago.  Mussolini  and  his 
Fa.'^clst  band  who  led  the  Italian  people  Into 
a  war  they  did  not  want,  have  been  deposed. 
Once  again  the  Italian  people  c«n  fight  on  the 
side  of  freedom  Many  of  them  already  have 
taken  up  arms  against  those  who  would  seek 
to  destroy  the  dignity  of  mankind  and  to 
enslave  freemen. 

The  war  with  Italv  was  not  of  our  seek- 
ing. It  was  distressing  and  abhorrent  to  the 
American  people  who  have  always  been 
linkeu  by  ties  of  sentiment  and  culture  with 
the  Italians. 

All  of  us  in  America  believed  from  the  very 
beginning  that  the  war  between  Italy  and 
America  was  not  wished  by  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. Now.  with  the  Fascists  out  of  the  way, 
w  know  that  the  people  of  Italy  never 
wanted  this  war.  From  the  day  the  United 
Nations'  forces  first  invaded  Sicily,  it  has 
been  proved  time  and  time  again  that  we 
have  never  been  at  war  with  the  Italian 
people. 

There  have  been  some  bigoted  people  who 
have  sought  to  question  the  loyalty  of  Amer- 
icans whose  forefathers  came  from  Italy. 
Such  people  have  lived  to  eat  their  words.  In 
our  first  roll  of  air  heroes  in  the  Pacific,  the 
list  of  Italian  names  was  one  of  the  longest 
of  all.  And  now,  it  is  no  longer  a  military 
secret  that  in  the  gallant  Fifth  Army  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  General  Clark  are 
several  fighting  units  composed  largely  of 
Americans  of  Italian  origin  The  deeds  of 
that  Army  will  live  long  in  both  Italian  and 
American  history 


When  the  Fifth  Army  entered  Naples  cur 
soldiers  found  a  city  which  had  been  treated 
to  a  prcceis  we  thought  wi\s  forever  obsolete 
in  our  civilized  world.  It  had  been  sacked. 
The  Germans  left  Naples  as  though  It  had 
been  Lvonun  not  by  an  army  of  human 
beings  but  an  army  of  savages.  That  de- 
struc.ion  was  not  an  act  of  military  palicy; 
It  was  not  even  an  act  of  vengeance,  it 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  sheer  bar- 
barism 

The  Fifth  United  States  Army  foui.d  the 
people  of  Naples  decimated,  delibeiately 
starved,  and  even  delibeiately  deprived  of 
drinking  water  I  am  sure  the  lulian  peo- 
ple will  be  found  doing  their  part  to  bring 
Justice  to  the  Nazis  for  these  crimes  against 
them  and  their  cities  I  am  confident  the 
Italian  people  will,  before  long,  rise  in  their 
wruth  and  Join  us  with  their  full  streneth 
in  v.iping  the  Nazi  curse  from  the  face  of 
Italy  and  Europe  as  well. 

We  liave  peculiar  reason  In  this  year  1943 
to  be  celebrating  one  of  cur  national  anni- 
versaries, Columbus  Day,  with  feelings  both 
happy  and  solemn.  We  are  happy  to  pay  our 
tribute  to  him  as  one  of  great  vision  at  a 
time  when  others  had  no  vision;  as  one  wno 
had  great  courage  when  others  lacked  cour- 
age: as  one  who  believed,  when  others 
doubted,  that  he  had  found  a  new,  rich  home 
for  humanity. 

These  past  few  years  have  again  shown 
that  this  new  world  discovered  by  Columbus 
is  truly  the  last  refuge  of  freedom.  For  a 
brief,  tense  time,  freedom  hung  In  the  bal- 
ance Its  light  was  flickering  low  It  had 
flickered  out.  with  few  exceptions,  everywhere 
In  the  world  except  In  the  land  discovered 
by  Christopher  Columbus. 

Since  we  last  celebrated  Columbus  Day  we 
have  come  measurably  closer  to  ultimate  vic- 
tory. But  that  brings  upon  us  a  fresh  re- 
sponsibility. There  Is  the  responsibility  of 
redoubling  our  every  effort,  of  never  permit- 
ting a  moment  of  overconfldence.  Every  time 
we  relax  our  effort  here  on  the  home  front  we 
prolong  the  war  We  have  the  warning  from 
every  Informed  officer  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment that  the  most  serious  and  most 
dealv  fighting  lies  ahead  of  our  armed  forces 
Let  us  celebrate  this  great  day  In  our  his- 
tory by  resolving  that  when  we  assemble 
here  a  year  from  today  we  shall  each  have 
done  our  share:  our  country  shall  be  still  fur- 
ther advanced  on  that  difficult  path  to  ulti- 
mate victory. 

ADDRESS   OF    MAYOR    LAGUARDIA 

First  I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
his  excellency,  the  Governor  of  New  York 
State,  for  being  with  us  today.  I  know  that 
I  speak  for  everyone  present  when  I  say  that 
we  are  deeply  honored  to  have  him  with  us 
I  want  to  express,  further,  my  appreciation 
for  all  those  participating  in  today's  celebra- 
tion of  Columbus  Day. 

And  today  every  American  of  Italian  de- 
scent has  a  really  Just  cause  to  be  proud. 
Never  before  In  the  history  of  our  country 
has  there  been  a  greater  or  more  complete 
and  unanimous  demonstration  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  than  the  Italian  citizens  living  in 
cur  country  have  shown.  These  Italian  peo- 
ple have  clearly  demonstrated,  since  the  very 
frst  days  of  the  war,  a  loyalty  and  a  patriot- 
ism that  has  been  unsurpassed  to  America. 
Out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Italians 
living  In  this  country,  not  a  single  subject  of 
Italy  has  been  a  problem  to  the  FBI.  Never 
have  the  immigrants  of  Italian  origin  since 
they  came  to  the  United  States,  and  since  we 
have  been  at  war  with  Italy,  been  a  problem 
to  America.  And  though  we  were  at  war 
with  Italy  there  was  at  no  time  a  question 
concerning  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

The  people  here  In  America  know  and  un- 
derstand that  we  found  no  fault  with  the 
people  of  Italy.    They  knew  we  were  fight- 


ing a  cruel  government  that  had  oppressed 
the  Italian  people  for  the  pa5t  20  years  and 
had  bttrayed  them  in  the  last  3  j   years 

Today  we  are  celebrating  one  of  the  great- 
est events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Today 
perhaps  for  the  fir:  t  time  in  more  than  the 
hundreds  of  years  since  Columbus  discov- 
ered America,  we  are  finding  that  Columbus 
was  not  so  wrong,  after  all,  in  his  idea  that 
he  was  discovering  the  shortest  cut  to  Asia. 
And  Japan  can  tell  you  that!  Because,  here 
111  America,  we  have  the  short  cut  from  the 
top  ol  the  wor  d. 

To  this  continent  have  come  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  When  Columbus 
landed  on  these  shores  he  opened  a  land  that 
is  the  hope  of  the  world.  Columbus,  when 
he  landed,  planted  the  fiag  of  the  Spanish 
dynasty.  We  supplanted  that  flag  with  our 
own.  But  Columbus  also  planted  the  cross 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  on  the  soil  of  this 
new  continent — and  that  cross  stands  on 
high— a  beaming  light  for  all  mankind. 
Were  stiil  holding  that  cross  on  hlph  now 
We  abide  by  the  symbol  of  that  cross. 

Tills  is  the  time  to  stand  back  of  our 
Government,  our  armed  forces,  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  The  Army  and  Navy  are  In 
good  hands.  By  working  harder,  by  giving 
more,  we  will  be  able  to  destroy  the  Nazis 
and  the  Japs  and  what's  left  of  the  Fasclstl. 
We  still  have  a  great  way  to  go.  But,  In  the 
words  of  a  great  statesman:  "Qur  country. 
In  her  relations  with  foreign  nations,  may 
she  ever  be  right,  but  our  country,  right  or 
wrong!" 


ADDRESS   OF   MH.   POPE 

I  want  to  thank  our  Mayor  for  making 
It  possible  for  us  to  march  up  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  from  now  on.  I  hope  that  we  will  march 
up  Fifth  Avenue  eve.y  year. 

My  good  friends,  today  we  are  celebrating 
the  four  hundred  and  fifty-first  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  America.  Little  did  Co- 
lumbus think.  451  years  ago.  that  today  we 
would  be  fighting  to  give  Italy  back  to  the 
Italian  people  The  Allies  are  right  now 
fighting  alongside  the  Italians  in  driving  the 
Nczis  out  of  Italy. 

Last  year.  If  you  will  recall,  we  had  only 
a  few  Gold  Star  Mothers  among  those  of 
Italian  origin.  This  year  we  have  many, 
many  more.  To  these  mothers  go  our  bless- 
ing W  are  proud  of  them.  And  I  want 
to  say  that  their  sons  have  not  given  up 
their  lives  In  vain  Their  boys  are  heroes, 
fighting  for  a  great  cause.  We  shall  never 
forget   their   heroic   and   supreme   sacrifices. 

We  of  Italian  origin  are  much  happier  this 
year  as  we  assemble  here  today  to  celebrate 
Columbus  Day.  We  see,  on  the  other  side, 
the  Italians  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
United  Nations.  We  see  the  Italian  flag  fly- 
ing alongside  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
We  see  and  read  In  the  papers  the  heroic 
fight  that  Is  being  made  by  the  Allies  to  free 
the  people  of  Italy  and  to  give  Italy  back  to 
Its  people. 

This  year,  once  again  the  Italian  flag  flies 
proudly  alongside  the  American  flag  in  SlcUy 
and  Naples  and  other  parts  of  liberated  Italy. 
And  only  this  morning  I  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  people  of  Naples  had  been 
given  white  bread  for  the  first  time  In  many 
years.  Yes.  the  Italian  people  were  betrayed 
and  starved  by  Mussolini  and  his  Fascists. 
Mussolini  never  gave  the  Italian  people  the 
things  they  needed  because  be  had  to  take 
the  money  for  himself  and  his  gang.  But 
we  are  liberating  Italy  today.  Sicily  ts  free. 
Naples  Is  free.  Tomorrow  other  areas  of  Italy 
will  be  free 

Today  all  of  us  are  behind  our  Commander 
In  Chief  and  the  armed  forces  in  the  libera- 
tion of  all  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the  world. 
These  people  are  looking  to  America  every- 
where for  help  and  guidance  And  we,  sup- 
porting our  Government,  our  Army,  our  Nary, 
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and   cur  Air  Forces  will   give  everything  to 
preseive  liberty  and  frecdcm  for  all  people. 

I  v,-ant  new  to  introduce  to  you  the  master 
of  ceremonies  who  helped  make  possible  the 
celebration  of  Columbus  Day  Today  37 
States  legally  celebrate^  Columbus  Day.  I 
hope  that  in  the  future  all  of  the  48  United 
States  will  do  the  same.  Here  Is  Judge  John 
J   Frtschl. 


Newsboys  Doing  Their  Part 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1943 

Mr.  0"KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  these  clays  in  praise  of  movie  stars 
and  other  groups  regarding  their  contri- 
bution to  the  war  effort  in  aiding  the  sale 
of  bonds.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
a  group  which  is  seldom  mentioned,  yet 
who  are  doing  so  much.  The  newsboys 
in  many  towns  today  are  the  spark  be- 
hind any  bond  drive.  Their  door  to  door 
canvas.^^ing  do.-^erves  more  praise  than 
most  of  us  are  giving.  In  one  of  my 
towns  in  my  district,  for  instance,  the 
new.^boys  sold  $11,000  worth  of  bonds  and 
stamps  in  1  day.  This  is  a  small  town 
of  less  than  10  000  people  and  represents 
more  than  $1  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  that  little  town. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  these  newsboys 
are  doing,  I  a5k  leave  to  insert  an  article 
from  the  Merrill  Daily  Herald  of  Merrill, 
Wis.  This  article  illustrates  the  praise 
which  is  due  the  newsboys  of  America: 

SurpaiSing  the  expectations  of  the  most 
optimistic.  Herald  carriers,  with  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  the  citizens  of  Merrill, 
rang  the  bell  Saturday  with  a  total  sale  of 
over  $11,000  in  War  stamps  and  War  bonds. 

From  early  Saturday  morning  until  the 
final  stroke  of  8  Saturday  night.  Herald  car- 
riers vLsited  the  homes  of  Merrill  citizens  and 
broupht  them  the  direct  appeal  to  buy  War 
stamps  and  bonds  to  help  build  the  aircraft 
earner.  Shangri-la.  that  will  carry  the  war 
to  Tojo_s  door 

Many  Interesting  Incidents  developed  as  a 
result  of  this  final  drive  by  the  Herald  pa- 
triotic young  businessmen,  who.  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  day  was  their  big  day 
of  the  week,  gave  up  fishing  trips  and  pic- 
nics to  turn  the  heat  on  Tojo. 

Cllfiford  Muschlnske,  600  Genesee  Street, 
torped  all  carriers  to  win  the  $25  War  bond 
offered  by  the  Herald.  Dale  Fischer.  1812 
River  Street,  placed  second;  Jack  Storm, 
608  West  First  Street,  came  third.  Other 
prize  winners  were  Ray  Chattin.  Peter  Olson, 
Jerry  Proft.  Lloyd  Hinz,  Ernest  Kleinschmidt, 
Milton  Pophal.  Tom  Bessey,  La  Verne  Bo- 
chardt,  Ed  Neunast.  Elroy  Phingsten.  Bob 
Tewes,  Le  Roy  Rusch.  Charles  Bartlett,  Rob- 
ert Gruetzmacher,  Patrlc  Borst,  and  Jack 
Angus. 

All  prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  Herald 
office  at  6:  45  p.  m.  Tuesday  night. 

Louis  Schroeder  will  be  awarded  a  special 
prize  for  effort.  After  contacting  every  home 
on  his  newspaper  route,  and  alter  selling  each 
home  stamps.  Louis  decided  that  somewhere, 
someone  In  the  city  would  buy  some.  By 
ftbeer  effort  In  contacting  people  In  the  east- 
side  business  district  he  sold  more  than  $20 
worth  of  the  stamps,  some  In  the  most  un- 
usual clrctunstances. 


Joe  Boettcher,  1705  Main  Street,  will  alsc  be 
awarded  a  special  prize  for  extra  ellcrt. 

One  bey,  walking  down  the  street  w.ts  hailed 
by  a  prospective  bond  buyer,  whcm  the  biy 
had  never  seen  before;  both  came  to  the 
Herald  office  and  all  arranjcmpnts  fcr  the 
bond  we.e  made.  The  boy.  happy,  naiurnlly. 
at  such  good  fortune  ccu'.d  nut  quite  under- 
stand how  he  was  so  lucky. 

Herald  carriers  want  to  thank  the  people 
of  M-^rrill  fcr  their  ccm.plete  cr  f  pcration  In 
their  1 -day  War  stamp  selling  blitz.  People 
dug  deep,  and  the  final  t'jtal  siv  \v.=  us  a  credit 
to  the  boys  and  citizens  of  Merrill. 

When  that  aircraft  carrier,  ShangTi-la, 
slides  down  the  ways,  the  people  cf  Mt-rrill. 
and  the  boys  who  deliver  the  news  to  their 
hemes,  can  feel  that  they  personally  have  a 
stake  in  the  ship  that  will  help  trip  the  Axis. 


Kangaroo  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursaay.  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  two  edi- 
torials from  the  South  St.  Paul  Daily  Re- 
porter. South  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  entitled 
"Kangaroo  Courts"  and  "A  Djinperuus 
Flaw": 

KANG.^ROO  COURTS 

The  American  Bar  Association  intends  to 
work  in  this  session  of  Congress  fcr  the 
restoration  to  American  citizens  cf  their  ri';ht 
to  a  fair  trial  in  a  court  of  law.  "It  is  almost 
incredible."  says  the  Chicaco  Tribune,  "taut  It 
is  true,  that  this  fundamental  richt  is  being 
denied:  that  citizens  are  being  convicted  and 
punished  by  Federal  administrative  boards 
which  disregard  the  time-tested  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  many  of  the  other  s-^.fegur.rds 
against  arbitrary  decisions,  and  that  even  the 
ris;ht  of  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice  has  been 
so   whittled   away    that   little   remains   nf    it 

"As  former  Chief  Justice  Floyd  Thompson 
Of  Illinois  intimated  the  other  day.  the  recent 
activities  of  the  OP  A  's  kancaroL  courts 
have  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  bar  associa- 
tion's efforts.  The  as-(^ctatinn  ha^  Ions  been 
aware  of  the  evil,  hut  the  eflorts  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  new  dealers  has  been  s'ow  and 
difficult.  Now  that  many  more  people  than 
ever  before  are  the  victims  of  the  New  Deal's 
oppressive  tact'cs,  the  hope  of  resrorinf^  to 
Americans  their  traditional  rights  under  the 
constitution  and  the  bill  of  richts  is  con- 
siderably brighter.'    continues  the  Tribune. 

"The  Tribune  has  long  been  enlisted  in  this 
fight  against  an  Intolerable  abuse  of  power. 
We  would  have  opposed  the  trend  as  dicta- 
torial even  if  the  denial  of  a  fair  trial  to  citi- 
zens had  been  of  proved  benefit  to  the  people 
as  a  whole.  In  fact,  of  course,  the  arbi:r:.ry 
conduct  of  the  administrative  a';encics  has 
served  only  to  harass  and  humiliate  citizens, 
to  foment  class  conflict,  and  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  a 
sense  of  distrust  in  their  government.  The 
bar  association  has  no  more  important  task 
to  undertake  than  the  correction  of  this  great 
and  growing  evil." 

A    DANGEROtrS    FLAW 

The  decision  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation to  ask  Congress  for  legislation  to 
restore  the  citizen's  right  to  his  "day  In 
court,"  when  he  has  been  silbjected  to  re- 
■traint    or    penalty    by    an    administrative 


bureau.  Is  timely.  V.e  believe  Congress  will 
heed  the  request,  says  the  Chicago  Djily 
News. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  three-Judge 
tribunal  sitting  at  Springfield  that  it  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  a  case  invuivmg  an  O.  P  A. 
order  interfeiing  with  a  niilk-hauling  plan  in 
operation  In  central  Illinois,  revealed  that 
in  the  law  under  which  O.  P.  A.  was  set  up, 
Congre.-^  enacted  a  revolutionary  measure, 
contravening  the  entire  American  doctrine 
oi  government.  The  petition  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  O  P.  A.  brought  by  forme. 
Attorney  General  Jdin  E  Ca=sidy,  under  the 
Horner  adminl.st ration,  was  cf  course  entirely 
devoid  of  political  color.  The  court  said 
that  it  was  a  highly  debatable  question 
whether  the  26  milk  haulers  seekin;  the  In- 
junction were  violating  any  regulation  of 
O.  P.  A  .  but  the  court  was  helpless  because. 
In  the  words  of  Judge  Charles  G.  Briggle.  who 
read  the  court's  unanimous  opinion:  "The 
district  court  Is  a  product  of  Congres  .  which 
can  grant  or  withdraw  jurisdiction  at  will, 
anu  in  this  ca.-e  they  have  seen  fit  to  with- 
draw that  jurisdiction.  To  my  mind,  it  is  a 
trend  that  Is  bad  and  not  In  conformity  with 
the  traditions  of  America." 

That  Congress  can  abolish  all  the  lower 
Federal  courts  and  can  even  take  away  from 
the  United  SMtes  Supreme  Court  all  powers 
except  the  very  limited  ones  exercised  under 
the  "(irif'.nal  Jurisdiction"  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  is  a  fact  seldom  recalled  by 
Americans.  It  is  a  flaw  In  our  scheme  of  cov- 
ernment  similar  In  Us  potential  dangers  to 
the  "suspension  clause"  in  the  constitution 
fo  the  Weimar  Republic,  under  which  Hitler 
was  able  to  In-tall  himself  as  dictator  and  do 
away  with  the  republic  with  literal  sanction 
of  the  law. 

Only  in  the  McArdle  case  after  the  Civil 
War,  when  Con'j:ri'.-.5  deliberately  amended  the 
original  law  defining  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  United  States  Suprtme  Court  in  order 
to  prevent  that  curt  from  considering  a  pe- 
tition for  habeas  corpus  sued  out  by  lawyers 
for  a  man  Impn.scncd  by  the  army,  has  Con- 
gress Intervened  in  a  lawsuit  to  decide  the 
case  by  eith<'r  abolishing  the  court  or  pow- 
ers of  the  court.  But  what  can  be  done  once, 
can  be  done  again 

Laws  establishing  the  new  Federal  bureaus 
such  as  O  P.  A.,  whieh  prescribe  that  deci- 
sions of  the  boards  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
courts,  virtually  abolish  the  courts  in  order 
to  ejtop  citizens  from  as.«ertlng  their  legal 
riehts  If  that  isn't  fascism,  what  Is  fascism? 
True,  we  have  only  a  multitude  of  little 
ducts  instead  ol  one  bis  Caesar,  but  a  horde 
of  petty  tyrants  can  be  worse  than  a  lone 
despot. 


The  Problem  of  the  Feed  Dealers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
It  IS  high  time  lor  this  House  to  take  ac- 
tion to  straighten  out  the  feed  mess.  If 
we  do  not  act  quickly  then  are  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  hun.«ry  people  here  in  America. 
The  feed  dealers  and  farmers  of  my  dis- 
trict are  expecting  us  to  take  action.  If 
we  fail  them,  there  will  be  serious  conse- 
quences. Our  feed  dealers  must  get 
feeds — they  must  get  these  feeds  now. 
I  hope  this  House  will  take  action  at  once 
on  their  behalf. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
my  feed  dealers  and  farmers  are  up 
against,  I  a^k  leave  to  insert  the  remarks 
of  Paul  Gebert.  Jr.,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Central  Wisconsin  Feed  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, delivered  at  Tomahawk.  Wis.,  a 
short  time  ago: 

Mr  Chairman,  Honorable  Congressman,  and 
friends,  we  Iv  .r  called  this  series  of  district 
gatherings  'n  Wisconsin  as  a  means  of  lettlr.g 
the  voters  in  each  congressional  district  meet 
and  get  to  know  the  man  who  represents 
them  in  Washlngtot..  We  feel  that  here  is 
an  opportunlt  to  talk  to  the  man  who  Is  en 
the  scene  In  Washington,  to  let  him  knew 
what  our  problems  are.  to  let  him  knew 
what  we  here  en  the  home  front  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  to  help  win  the  war. 

We  trust  that  after  this  meeting.  Mr. 
Congressman,  you  will  be  able  to  go  back  to 
Washington  on  September  16  with  a  better 
knowledge  as  to  how  our  particular  segment 
of  your  district  feels  on  matters  of  national 
Importance. 

We  want  to  Impress  upon  you  that  the  feed 
Industry  of  this  Nation,  and  especially  the 
feed  Industry  of  Wisconsin.  Is  doing  its  Icyal 
share  in  helping  to  produce  the  food  which 
is  so  vital  to  victory.  The  feed  Industry  has 
worked  under  handicaps — handicaps  of  ma- 
terial shortager-,  handicaps  cf  red  tape,  cf 
bureaucratic  control,  and  a  maze  of  dicta- 
torial regulation. 

Despite  the  many  dlfTicuUie?.  the  feed  In- 
dustry has  kept  on  the  move,  has  successfuHy 
rationed  scarce  materials  without  Govern- 
ment control  or  direction  and  here  In  Wis- 
consin, especially,  has  seen  to  it  that  n'^ne 
if  any  farm  animals  suffered  from  a  lack  cf 
sufficient  protein.  What  the  next  12  months 
will  bring  IS  very  doubtful. 

From  where  we  sit  it  locks  as  if  one  of  the 
biggest  troubles  in  this  country  today  is  a 
penchant  among  bureaucrats  for  making  tco 
many  plans  which  sound  good  for  the  acccm- 
plishment  of  a  political  end,  but  have  not 
actually  been  planned  at  all  because  many 
of  these  goals  are  impossible  of  ben  g  filled. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  expansion  pro- 
gram for  livestock.  When  the  livestock  and 
poultry  expansion  program  was  laid  before 
the  farmer  several  years  ssto  he  v. as  told  that 
this  good  old  United  States  was  to  be  the 
bread  basket  of  the  universe — we  were  going 
to  feed  the  world. 

Plans  were  made  for  vast  increases  in  farm 
animals  not  only  for  meat  but  also  for  eggs, 
milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  other  farm  products. 
All  the  plaj:iners  could  see  were  the  astro- 
nomical figures  of  Increased  farm  animal  pro- 
duction. They  forgot  there  was  another  side 
to  this  big  program — the  matter  of  feed  to 
keep  these  animals  alive 

It  was  here  that  the  theorists  failed  to  put 
feed  before  food  They  evidently  did  not 
know  that  in  order  to  produce  food  there 
must  be  adequate  feed.  They  didn't  realize 
what  a  large  part  the  feed  Industry  was  al- 
ready playing.  Had  they  looked  at  both  sides 
of  the  picture  they  could  have  realized  that 
jvlth  present  feed  supplle?!  we  could  never 
undertake  the  task  of  feeding  the  world 

Let's  look  at  the  crop  prospects  today. 
Present  Indications  are  fcr  a  good  harvest, 
but  still  short  of  1943  goals  and  10  percent 
below  that  cf  the  record  year  of  1942.  Com, 
the  basic  feed  crop,  was  forecast  In  the  Gov- 
ernment July  crop  ref-crt  at  2.706.422  000 
bushels,  some  470.000,000  bushels  less  than 
the  1942  crop. 

Ordinarily  this  would  be  a  bumper  crop,  but 
not  this  year  when  we  consider  the  number 
of  animals  en  farms.  Production  prospects 
of  four  major  feed  crops  (corn,  oats,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums)  are  some  14  percent 
smaller  than  last  year  and  livestock  num- 
bers 10  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago  and 
still  increasing  so  you  can  see  what  a  crisis 
in  food  looms  on  the  horizon. 


The  Government's  policy  ot  keeping  feed 
prices  low  In  relation  to  livestock  prices  has 
made  It  worth  while  fcr  farmers  to  Increase 
livestock  production.  Let's  take  a  look  at  the 
farm  animal  population  in  1943  with  1939, 
the  first  year  of  the  war. 

In  iS43  we  have  27,000  000  milk  cows  com- 
pared to  24,600.000  in  1939.  We  have  51,- 
200.000  other  cattle  as  compared  to  41,- 
400.000  in  1939.  This  represents  12.200.000 
more  head  of  cattle  in  1943  than  in  1939 

In  1943  we  are  raising  78,700,000  hogs  as 
compared  with  50.000.000  In  1939,  a  net  IVi- 
crease  of  28,700.000  hogs  We  have  55,- 
100,000  sheep  and  lambs  compared  to  51.- 
eOO.OOO  In  1939  In  1943  there  are  540.100.000 
chickens  on  farms  as  compared  with  418,- 
600.000  in  1939.  a  gain  of  over  100.000.000. 

Even  now  a  decline  In  feed  supplies  Is  an- 
ticipated during  this  next  feeding  season,  yet 
the  index  curve  of  animals  on  farms  con- 
tinues to  rise.  The  danger  In  this  situation 
is  that  with  feed  still  relatively  cheap,  larm- 
era  continue  to  feed  at  about  the  same  scale 
as  during  the  past  18  months.  When  the 
pinch  comes  In  6  or  10  months,  there  Is  the 
danger  of  disorderly  liquidation  of  livestock, 
such  as  occurred  In  the  drought  year  of  1934. 
This  could  be  a  calamity  with  the  Nation  at 
war 

With  the  situation  looming  more  acute, 
we  should  stop  here  a  moment  for  the  sake 
cf  our  Congressman  and  sound  a  warning. 
It  Is  altogether  natural  that  when  there  is  a 
shortage  of  feed  some  disappointed  feeders 
might  go  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  feed  dealer 
or  the  feed  manufacturer  of  hoarding.  Th?y 
may  complain  to  their  Congressmen.  Such 
comments  might  also  be  picked  up  by  unin- 
formed radio  and  news  commentators  who 
do  not  have  the  complete  picture.  They 
might  in  turn  place  the  blame  on  the  feed 
dealer  and  manufacturer  when  In  reality 
there  Just  Isn't  enough  feed  to  go  around. 

This  would  be  so  far  from  the  truth  it 
would  be  pathetic.  It  would  be  a  lie  greater 
than  to  say  that  Hitler  was  the  greatest  bene- 
factor of  mankind  Which  Is  sime  lie.  The 
truth  Is  that  feed  manufacturers,  dealers, 
farm  cooperatives,  and  agricultural  colleges 
are  working  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment cf  Agriculture  and  other  departments 
In  Washington  on  a  voluntary  program 
which  Is  distributing  feed  carefully  and 
fairly. 

It  is  Important  that  feed  supplies  be  con- 
tinued to  be  distributed  through  the  local 
feed  dealer.  The  local  feed  dealer  Is  the  logi- 
cal and  natural  source  of  supply  for  the 
farmer.  He  is  In  contact  with  the  farmer 
almost  daily.  He  knows  the  feeding  prob- 
lems of  his  own  locality  and  In  practically 
all  cases  has  worked  out  a  careful  allotment 
plan   to  distribute  present  supplies  of  feed. 

The  local  dealer  Is  working  under  caref-ully 
restricted  margins  fixed  by  the  O.  P.  A.  With 
a  celling  on  prices  there  is  no  incentive  for 
the  feed  dealer  to  hoard.  It  would  be  tragic 
now  to  disturb  the  feed  rationing  program 
which  has  been  worked  out  voluntarily  by 
the  feed  Industry.  To  have  the  Government 
attempt  to  ration  feed  would  only  seriously 
aggravate  the  distribution  of  present  sup- 
plies and  cause  maldistribution. 

For  a  moment  let's  turn  to  one  of  the 
alphabetical  agencies  which  the  feed  dealer 
has  to  deal  with.  Because  It  is  closer  to  all 
of  us,  let  us  look  at  the  O.  P.  A.  I  believe 
every  man  In  this  room  tonight  is  in  strictest 
accord  with  the  Idea  behind  O.  P.  A.  Each 
of  us  knows  that  the  fight  against  Inflation 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  home 
front. 

But  all  of  us,  while  sympathizing  with  the 
need  of  price  control,  do  have  legitimate 
criticism  to  make  of  the  methods.  We  real- 
ize O.  P.  A.  has  a  big  task,  but  we  also  feel 
that  O.  P.  A.  has  not  done  Its  Job  well. 

In  the  feed  Industry,  as  In  other  fields, 
O.  P.  A.  Instituted  the  March  1942  freeze  as  a 
Etop-gap  measure  tmUl  actual  specific  dol- 


lars and  cents  ceilings  could  be  put  Into 
effect.  This  was  to  be  temporary,  but  In  the 
case  of  many  feeds  It  looks  as  If  It  might  be 
permanent. 

It  Is  true  that  some  feed  products  have 
been  given  specific  ceilings,  such  as  mill  feeds, 
soybean,  cottonseed,  peanut  and  Unseed 
meal,  meat  scraps,  etc  .  but  every  feed  which 
has  a  specific  celling  there  are  perhaps  two 
frozen  at  March  levels. 

As  a  result,  the  ceilings  on  the  feeds  frozen 
at  March  levels  are  working  a  hardship  on 
many  dealers.  Ceiling  prices  on  such  Items 
as  malt  rprcuts,  brewers  grains,  corn  gluten 
meal,  distillers  by-products,  and  others 
vary  from  locality  to  locality.  Jobbers  cf 
f uch  products  all  have  different  ceilings.  Bome 
high  and  some  low.  Peed  dealers  tn  the 
State  who  happened  to  have  Jow  ceilings  in 
March  1942.  have  been  at  a  disadvantage. 
We  know  of  cases  where  feed  dealers  have 
had  to  pay  as  much  and  more  than  their  re- 
tall  celling  in  order  to  even  obtain  some  feed 
ingredients  How  can  they  be  expected  to 
sell  at  a  loss? 

Perhaps  the  O,  P.  A.  bungling  which  has 
received  the  most  attention  from  the  public 
has  been  the  situation  on  corn.  The  ceiling 
of  f  1  07  Chicago  on  corn  has  proved  way 
out  of  line  in  relation  to  the  price  of  hogs. 
I  It  has  thrown  the  price  structure  on  com  cut 
I   of  kilter. 

Today  a  farmer  in  the  Corn  Belt  can  get 
$1.30  to  tl40  per  bushel  for  his  com  when  he 
feeds  It  to  hogs  whereas  he  can  probably 
realize  about  $1  a  bushel  when  he  sells  it  to 
the  grain  market.  No  one  can  blame  the 
farmer  for  holding  his  com  under  these 
conditions,  but  what  about  the  feed  man  and 
the  farmer  In  the  com  deficient  areas? 

We  cannot  say  whether  the  price  of  com 
should  go  up  or  the  price  of  hogs  should 
come  down.  But  we  can  see  that  here  is  an- 
other example  of  how  theorists  in  attempt- 
ing to  enforce  a  managed  economy  have  tried 
to  throw  an  established  law  of  agricultural 
economics,  namely  the  com-hcg  feed  ratio, 
cut  cf  the  window  and  have  been  thoroughly 
frustrated. 

What  has  happened  in  the  com  market? 
For  the  prst  6  weeks  little  or  no  corn  has 
moved  to  the  feed  dealer  through  established 
channels  Seme  dealers  in  desperation,  we 
know,  have  been  paying  as  high  as  $1  40  per 
bushel  to  black-market  truckers.  But  can 
you  very  much  blame  the  dealer — his  farmers 
are  climorms  for  feed.  WTilch  Is  the  greater 
evil,  to  pay  the  black-market  prices  or  to  let 
his  customers'  farm  animals  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  good  feed?     You  ean  decide  that. 

In  the  main,  feed  dealers  have  tried  to  live 
up  to  O.  P.  A.  ceilings  and  regulations.  Mr. 
Congressman  you  may  be  interested  In  this 
letter  which  was  received  by  our  association 
from  a  good  member.    We  quote  him: 

'"What  are  we  supposed  to  do  on  this  com 
situation?  We  need  corn  for  mixed  feeds. 
Most  of  the  corn,  as  3^ou  know.  Is  being  eold 
on  the  black  market  and  the  honest  dealers 
are  being  penalized.  My  mother  always 
taught  me  to  be  honest,  but  I  am  beginning 
to  have  some  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  It 
pays.  Then.  too.  on  the  corn  sold  on  the 
black  market,  actually  the  trucker  does  not 
enter  on  his  books  the  full  amount  received 
and  the  Government  is  thereby  cheated  out 
of  some  income  tax.  What  do  you  think  we 
should  do?" 

Here  is  the  type  of  feed  dealer  who  is 
common  in  this  area.  He  wants  to  abide 
by  O.  P.  A,  regulations  but  still  feels  he  has 
an  obligation  to  his  farmers.  We  will  ckip 
our  answo'  to  his  letter. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  criticism  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  Is  Its  failure  to  luderstand  business 
problems.  We  know  that  the  men  who 
acttially  work  in  the  feed  and  grain  section 
understand  our  Industry  problems,  but  we 
also  realize  that  their  hands  are  tied. 

Their  actions  are  controlled  from  above, 
possibly  by  a  theorist  who  has  no  practical 
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business  experience,  but  In  more  cases  by 
political  expediency.  If  the  feed  and  grain 
section  were  left  to  do  this  price  Job  properly 
and  with  full  authority  we  feel  sure  our 
troubles  wotild  be  few. 

Another  criticism  of  O.  P.  A.  Is  Its  unwhole- 
some penchant  for  making  all  regulations  so 
legal  that  they  cannot  b^  understood  by  the 
averaere  person.  Recently  the  O.  P.  A.  era- 
barked  on  a  policy  of  simplifying  its  regu- 
lations. Tlieir  first  step  was  to  amend  a 
section  of  an  order  establishing  maximum 
prlcps  on  certain  bakery  products  to  read 
as  follows: 

"All  commodities  listed  In  Appendix  A  are 
those  known  to  the  trade  as  such,  exception 
therefrom  such  thereof,  if  any.  wh'le  subject 
to  another  regulation."  Docs  that  make  good 
sense  to  you? 

Representative  Fred  Hartley  of  New  Jersey 
In  a  national  radio  address  made  this  charge: 

"I  charge  that  in  practically  every  branch 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  there  are  those  who  are  using 
the  war  effort  as  an  excuse  and  a  means  of 
promoting  a  collectivist  policy  within  our 
Government,  and  under  the  guise  of  emer- 
gency orders,  rules,  regulations  and  Interpre- 
tions  of  one  kind  or  another  ar?  attempting 
to  brin's;  about  socialization  of  every  phase 
of  our  national  life.  There  are  those  who 
desire  to  remake  the  economic  system  that 
has  made  America  the  land  of  plenty  and 
substitute  therefor  a  Jigsaw  economy,  which 
In  theory  looks  good  but  In  practice  falls 
apart. 

"This  condition  permeates  the  entire 
O.  P.  A.  set-up.  Why  Is  it  that  every  phase 
of  American  business,  every  industry,  every 
p.'-cducer.  marketer,  and  retailer  is  in  a  con- 
siant  state  of  confusion?  It  Is  because  the 
rules  and  regulations  by  which  O.  P.  A.  gov- 
erns every  phase  of  our  economic  life  are 
being  formulated  by  ex-college  professors  and 
young  lawyers,  few  of  whom  have  ever  had 
a  day's  experience  In  the  business  or  in- 
dustry In  which  they  are  dealing.  Defend- 
ers of  O.  P.  A.  will  say  'Oh,  we  have  industrial 
commlttfes  of  men  with  bu^^iness  training.' 
That  is  true  but  these  committee  are  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  window  dressing.  These 
ccmmittees  are  totally  without  authority  on 
policies." 

O.  P  A.  Is  an  agency  which  prescribes  the 
daily  living  rules  for  all  citizens.  It  is  a 
bureau  which  can  tell  all  business  what  It 
can  sell  and  what  It  can  charge.  It  exercises 
control  over  human  life  from  the  baby  car- 
riage to  the  hearse.  Including  the  gas  to  carry 
you  to  your  grave  In  a  casket  with  an  O.  P  A. 
price  tag  on  It. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  thinking  In 
O  P.  A.  Is  contained  in  the  words  of  former 
Administrator  of  O.  P.  A.,  J.  K.  Gailbralth 
Mr.  Gailbralth  Is  quoted  as  saying: 

"New  Deal  methods  during  the  last  10  years 
have  brought  into  existence  a  totally  differ- 
ent science  of  economics  and  business  con- 
trols which  are  understood  and  can  be  man- 
aged only  by  the  veiy  young  men  free  of  the 
out-of-date  theories  of  old-time  economists 
and  the  working  habits  that  practical  men 
have  learned  from  experience." 

Listen  to  that  statement  and  then  think. 
True,  pressure  from  logical  men  finally  forced 
Gailbralth  to  re.sign.  But  did  that  end  bis 
public  career?  Oh,  no,  let  me  quote  from  an 
announcement  dated  August  14.  1943,  issued 
by  the  Offlce  of  War  Information. 

"E.  R.  Stettinius.  Jr.,  Lend-Lease  Adminis- 
trator, today  announced  that  J.  Kenneth 
Gailbralth  had  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  and  had  been  desig- 
nated by  the  State  Department  and  the 
Lend-Lease  Administration  for  a  foreign 
assignment." 

It  locks  as  U  there  Is  a  reward  for 
Inefficiency. 

Recently  Senator  Habbt  Btsd,  of  Virginia, 
wrote  an  article  which  appeared  in  American 
magazine.  He  has  summed  up  very  forcefully 
what  the  attitude  of  the  average  American  is: 


"The  people  of  America  are  desperately 
anxious  to  win  the  war  at  the  earliest  po.'^sible 
time  and  to  win  so  conclusively  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  v.-ill  be  guaranteed  for 
generations  to  ccme.  They  are  willing  to 
make  any  and  all  sacrifices  to  accomplish  this. 
They  want  every  Member  of  Ccngre:s  to 
vote  for  and  support  every  measure  for  the 
early  winning  of  the  vror  and  at  the  same 
time  to  vote  against  every  measure  that  un- 
dermines cur  Constitution  here  at  home. 

"We  must  shake  off  the  notion  that  any 
American  who  criticizes  the  war  effort  is  a 
traitor.  No  man  Is  a  traitor  who  criticizes 
waste  and  bungling,  who  wants  the  war  ma- 
chine to  function  more  effectively,  who  pro- 
tests the  obstinate  and  inept  conduct  cf 
bureaucracy  and  who  wants  to  live  again  in 
a  democracy  when  the'war  ends.  He  actually 
Is  a  patriot.  Congress  Is  moving  now  to  at- 
tempt to  restore  government  by  the  people 
and  to  unsnarl  the  tangle  that  is  weakening 
civilian  morale." 

We  trust  that  this  is  true.  We  hope  that 
the  boys  now  fighting  this  war  can  come 
back  to  a  country  which  has  pre.=erved  the 
Ideals  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
fighting. 

In  closing  we  ask  that  our  representatives 
do  everything  in  their  power  to: 

1.  Clear  up  the  muddle  of  the  O.  P.  A. 

2.  Support  all  measures  which  will  defi- 
nitely help  win  the  war 

3.  Turn  down  all  attempts  at  bucndog^Iing 

4.  Help  preserve  the  right  of  free  enter- 
prise, the  right  to  work  hard  and  build  a 
business  you  can  call  your  own. 

5.  Keep  the  Government  out  of  private 
business. 

6.  Recapture  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  from  the  bureaus  which  have 
taken  the  law-making  powers  of  Congress. 

We  ask  that  you  as  our  Congre.ssman  feel 
free  in  asking  us  for  advice  on  any  problem 
related  to  our  Industry.  We  tr-j.«t  that  we 
also  can  feel  free  in  offering  advice  and  con- 
structive suggestions. 


Winning  the  War  and  Winning  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  address  delivered  by  our 
former  colleague,  Hon,  Martin  F.  Smith, 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  before  the 
Sons  of  Norway  at  their  annual  Leif 
Ericson  Festival  held  in  Valhalla  Hall. 
Jersey  City.  N.  J„  on  October  9,  1943: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  distinguished  guests,  and 
my  fellow  members  of  the  Sons  of  Norway — 
it  is  my  happy  privilege  and  I  esteem  it  an 
honor  to  be  able  to  thus  address  you  due  to 
my  being  an  honorary  member  of  Lod-^e 
Nansen  No.  410,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y..  which 
saw  fit  to  confer  honorary  membership  upon 
Mrs.  Smith  and  myself,  a  distinction  which 
comes  to  few  and  of  which  we  are  very  proud. 

It  is  now  over  5  years  ago  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  your  Twenty-fifth  Bi- 
ennial Interstate  Convention  held  at  the 
Wlnfield  Scott  Hotel,  Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  May  7, 
1938.  At  that  time  I  had  the  good  fortune 
of  meeting  many  of  you  from  Jersey  City, 
and  In  addition  to  the  delegations  from  New 
Jersey,  those  from  the  States  of  New  York, 
Connecticut.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Maryland.  It  was  a  great  and  inspiring 
convention,  from  which  my  wife  and  I  shall 


always  have  many  happy  memories.  During 
the  years  which  have  followed  we  have  en- 
Juyod  the  hcj.^pitallty  and  wonderful  fellow- 
sh.ip  of  our  iru  r.cii^  m  Nan.^en  Lodge  on  Staten 
loland  and  in  Brooklyn  en  numerous  occa- 
sions and.  of  course,  the  lodges  out  in  the 
State  of  Wasliington,  where  we  have  our 
home.  When  we  were  home  3  years  ago,  In 
October  1940.  I  IkkI  the  honor  of  presenting 
Hon.  Carl  J.  Hainbro.  president  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament  to  a  large  and  enthusi- 
astic jonit  public  meeting  of  the  Hcquiam 
and  Aberdeen  lodges  on  Grays  Harbor,  Wash. 
I  also  had  the  pleasure  early  this  year  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  orc;anization  of  our  new 
Lodge,  Washington  No.  428,  In  Washington, 
D  C  .  in  cooperation  with  Brother  Ivcr  Thor- 
si.:5.  who.  as  you  know,  continues  to  be  a 
real  "go-getter"  for  the  Sons  of  Norway. 

I  have  mentioned  these  delightful  contacts 
which  we  have  had  during  the  past  5  years 
as  a  sort  of  a  report  to  show  our  good  be- 
havior and  constant  Interest  In  our  great 
fraternal  orsanizatlon,  which  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  useful  of  It^ 
k:nd  m  the  United  States 

Many  important  events  affecting  mankind 
h:\\e  cccured  during  thLs  period,  probably  one 
of  the  most  crucial  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Since  April  9.  1940.  the  date  of  the 
treacherous  mvason  by  the  Germans,  it  has 
been  a  tragic  perird  for  Norway  and  the  Nor- 
v.efian  people.  Since  December  7,  1941.  when 
the  Japs  made  their  dastardly  attack  at  Pearl 
IL^rbcr.  it  has  been  a  trying  period  for  all  of 
us  In  the  United  States.  With  our  allies  of 
Che  Unit;'d  Nations  v,e  are  engaged  In  a  ti- 
tanic strug^Tle  with  the  common  enemy  and 
dealing  him  crushing  blows  on  all  battle 
frrnts. 

Some  of  our  friends  In  Nansen  Lodge,  no- 
tably Judge  Arne  Foss  and  former  President 
S.  H.  Gabrielson.  have  reminded  me  several 
Times  that  in  the  speech  which  I  delivered 
nt  their  second-a?iniversary  dinner-dance  on 
January  15'.h.  1940.  I  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  an  attack  Uix-n  Norway  by  the  unprinci- 
pled Nazi  war  lords  because  of  its  strate::ic 
im.p'irtance  and  valuable  natural  resources. 
Three  months  later  in  the  dead  of  night, 
without  a  word  of  warnln?.  the  cowardly  blow 
was  struck  upon  tnisttng,  peace-loving, 
democratic  Norway.  The  world  will,  never 
fcr;:et  the  heroic  resistance  offered  by  the 
Ncrweman  people,  althou<jh  they  were  taken 
completely  by  surprise  They  Inflicted  costly 
los  c.s  upon  the  Germans  and  the  small  Nor- 
Wv<^,'!an  Navy  won  world-wide  renown  by  de- 
stroyinj^  German  ships  with  a  combined  ton- 
I'ai^o  greater  thxn  that  of  the  entire  Nor- 
we^^ian  Navy.  The  Norwegian  Royal  Hou.=9 
and  the  Government  svicceeded  in  leaving 
Oslo  in  time  and  it  was  fcimd  possible  to 
save  and  remove  the  gold  reserve  in  the  capi- 
tal's bank,  thereby  outwitting  the  invaders. 
M''re  intensive  per?istent.  and  sy?temiz°cl 
sabotage  has  been  carried  on  against  the 
army  cif  occupation  in  Norway  than  in  any 
other  country  and  the  Nazis  have  been  com- 
pelled to  maintain  the  largest  number  cf 
troops  there.  The  underground  In  Norway 
ha.s  been  outstanding  In  activity  and  has 
made  life  miserable  for  Quisling  and  his 
followers 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  opening  of 
new  battle  fronts  In  Europe  it  Is  my  opinion 
that  one  of  the  mos*  effective  will  be  through 
Norway,  and  that  the  treacherous  and  cow- 
ardly att.ick  upon  Norway  in  1940  wUl  soon 
be  aveni^ed. 

T'.icre  is  a  strong  possibility  that  a  powerful 
combined  air.  s- a.  and  land  offensive  will  be 
launched  to  drive  the  Nazis  out  of  the  fjords 
and  coasts  of  northern  Norway  and  ultimately 
out  of  the  entire  area  of  Norway.  With  north- 
ern Norway  in  our  hands  it  would  not  be  long 
until  we  would  liberate  the  whole  population 
and  gain  their  active  support  in  our  actual 
invasion  of  Germany  Itself. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  made  a  record 
cf  proeress  In  production,  turning  out  the 
weapons  of  war,  training  our  vast  forces,  and 
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financing  the  cost  of  the  war,  of  which  every 
American  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  As 
Speaker  Sam  Ratbtjrn  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recently  pointed  out  in  a  memora- 
ble speech,  we  have  made  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment which  has  never  before  been  equalled 
by  this  or  any  other  nation  In  the  history  of 
•the  world.  Speaker  Ratbt-tin  stressed  the 
lact,  which  must  be  gratifying  to  every 
mother  and  father,  that  our  boys  in  the 
armed  forces  are  today  better  fed,  clothed, 
Bheltered.  equipped,  and  provided  for  In  every 
respect  than  any  other  soldier  In  the  world. 

Here  at  home  we  are  preserving  Inviolate 
the  great  human  rights  for  which  our  men 
are  fighting  and  dying  on  the  battlefields 
of  five  contlner.tfc.  Attorney  General  Fran- 
cis Blddle  has  eloquently  expressed  this 
truth  In  discussing  the  problems  of  national 
defense  as  they  affect  the  civil  rights  of 
our  citizens  as  well  as  our  alien  residents 
■who  are  also  shielded  and  protected  by  our 
Constitution.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Blddle 'a 
report  to  Congress,  bearing  date  January  3, 
1942:  "The  caliber  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment is  both  a  measure  and  a  symbol  of  the 
democracy  we  seek  to  defend.  Democratic 
strength  Inheres  In  the  achievement  (A  effi- 
ciency without  the  sacrifice  of  Justice  or  the 
Invasion  of  Indlvldvial  rights."  This  Is  a 
cogent  reetatement  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  axiomatic  words  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  celebrated  Mllllgan  case:  "The  Con- 
stitution of  the  Dnited  States  is  a  law  for 
rulers  and  people  equally  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  covers  with  the  shield  of  its  protection 
all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times,  and  under 
aU  circumstances."  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  siKcessfully  and  vigorously  prose- 
cuted all  cases  of  sabotage,  espionage,  and 
sedition,  without  the  violation  of  civil  and 
constitutional  rights,  and  we  have  avoided 
the  hysteria,  which  occurred  in  World  War 
No.  I.  This  is  a  creditable  achievement  and 
worthy  of  the  high  ideals  and  best  traditions 
of  our  great  democracy. 

As  we  increase  the  tempo  of  our  victories 
upon  the  land,  the  sea,  under  the  sea,  and 
in  the  air,  our  Government  Is  wisely  planning 
for  peace  and  the  post-war  world.  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull's  recent  declaration  of 
American  post-war  policy  Is  a  great  state 
document.  He  approaches  the  subject  from 
the  viewpoint  of  our  own  national  interests 
but  with  a  due  regard  and  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  the  other  nations  and  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

After  complete  victory,  which  will  require 
"efforts  even  greater  than  those  thus  far 
made,"  Secretary  Hull  favors  a  peace  to  assure 
our  national  Interests,  which  he  defines  as 
"national  security  and  the  fostering  of  the 
economic  and  social  well-beir\g  of  otir  peo- 
ple." He  states  that  "cur  task  and  that  of 
our  associates  is  to  utilize  this  common  In- 
terest to  create  an  effective  system  of  inter- 
national cooperation  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  •  •  •  Those — immediate  post- 
war— needs  will  embrace  the  task  of  taking 
practical  steps  to  create  conditions  in  which 
there  will  be  security  for  every  nation;  In 
which  each  nation  will  have  enhanced  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  and  progress  in  ways  of 
Its  own  choosing." 

Our  Commander  In  Chief,  President  Roose- 
velt, simimed  up  in  his  Ottawa  speech  what 
la  undoubtedly  the  goal  which  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  Nations,  Including  our 
own,  are  striving  to  attain.  President  Roose- 
▼elt  said:  "Every  one  of  the  United  Nations 
believes  that  only  a  real  and  lasting  peace 
can  justify  the  sacrifices  we  are  making,  and 
cur  unanimity  gives  us  confidence  in  seeking 
that  goal. 

"There  is  longing  In  the  air.  It  Is  not  a 
longing  to  go  back  to  what  they  call  'the 
good  old  days.'  I  have  distinct  reservations 
as  to  how  gcxxi  'the  good  old  days'  were.  I 
would  rather  believe  that  we  can  achieve 
new  and  better  days. 

"Absolute  victory  in  this  war  will  give 
greater  opportunities  for  the  world  because 


the  winning  of  the  war  In  Itself  is  proof- 
certainly  proving  to  all  of  us  that  concerted 
action  can" accomplish  things.  Surely  we  can 
make  strides  toward  a  greater  freedom  from 
want  than  the  world  has  yet  enjoyed.  Surely, 
by  unanimous  action  In  driving  out  the  out- 
laws and  keeping  then  under  heel  forever, 
we  can  attain  a  freedom  from  fear  of  vio- 
lence. 

"I  am  everlastingly  angry  only  at  those  who 
assort  vociferously  that  the  'four  freedoms' 
and  the  Atlantic  Charter  are  nonsence  be- 
cause they  are  unattainable.  If  those  people 
had  lived  a  century  and  a  half  ago  they  would 
have  sneered  and  said  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  utter  piffle.  If  they  had 
lived  near  a  thousand  years  ago  they  would 
have  laughed  uproariously  at  the  Ideals  of 
Magna  Carta.  And,  if  they  had  lived  several 
thousand  years  ago  they  would  have  derided 
Moses  when  he  came  from  the  mountain  with 
the  Ten  Commandments. 

"We  concede  that  these  great  teachings  are 
not  perfectly  lived  up  to  today,  but  I  would 
rather  be  a  builder  than  a  wrecker,  hoping 
always  that  the  structure  of  life  is  growing, 
not  dying. 

'Tylay  the  destroyers  who  still  persist  In  our 
midst  decrease,  "fhey,  like  some  of  our  ene- 
mies, have  a  long  road  to  travel  before  they 
accept  the  ethics  of  humanity. 

"Some  day  in  the  distant  future,  perhaps — 
but  some  day  It  is  certain — all  of  them  will 
remember  with  the  Master,  "Thou  dialt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  " 

These  words  of  our  Commander  in  Chief  ex- 
press the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  and  of  mankind 
everywhere,  regardless  of  politics,  class,  race, 
color,  or  creed,  and  are  worthy  of  our  support. 
My  friends,  we  are  celebrating  tonight  what 
Is  officially  known  as  Leif  Ericsson  Day.  -in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  the  intrepid  Vlklrig 
and  Norseman  who  in  the  year  1000  was  the 
first  white  man  to  discover  and  set  foot  on 
American  soil.  In  the  centuries  which  have 
followed  down  to  the  present  hour  our  coun- 
trymen and  the  descendants  of  those  who 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  in  northern  Europe  have  made  rich 
and  lasting  contributions  to  the  cause  of  clv- 
lll2atlon  and  to  the  development  and  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States.  Tonight  upon  a 
hundred  battle  fronts  in  e\*ery  quarter  of  the 
globe,  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  aviators 
of  Scandinavian  ancestry  are  by  their  deeds 
of  valor  and  heroism  adding  another  glorious 
chapter  to  the  history  of  our  Nordic  race. 
They  are  helping  to  hasten  the  day  when  Nor- 
way and  the  whole  world  will  be  free — freer 
than  ever  before  to  continue  their  forward 
march  to  a  happier,  brighter  era  bringing 
peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity  to  all  mankind 
everywhere. 


Remarks  by  J«]ui  J.  Sparkman  Before 
Federated  Women's  Onbs  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  September  21, 1943,  and  at  Lewis- 
borg,  Pa.,  September  22, 1943 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or   *IAB*M> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1943 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the 
RrcoRO,  I  include  the  following  remarks: 

The  question  of  our  participation  In  post- 
war collaboration  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  may  be  considered  from  many  different 
angles.    To  the  economist  it  may  present 


Itself  as  a  matter  of  trade  relations,  control 
of  raw  materials,  cost  of  production,  com- 
petitive conditions  generally  In  the  economic 
world.  To  the  geographer  it  may  concern 
itself  primarily  with  altered  national  lines. 
The  politician  may  think  of  it  In  terms  of 
changed  governments  and  governmental 
piilicies.  And  on  and  on  through  many, 
many  points  of  view.  My  purpose  today  'a 
to  discuss  the  matter  from  one  angle  only. 
I  want  to  discuss  It  as  a  means  of  preventing 
war  in  the  future,  and  I  want  to  diacusa 
it  objectively  and  realistically. 

There  is  no  need  of  my  describing  the 
horrors  of  war  nor  the  harmful  effecU  of  war 
on  the  average  community  In  America.  If  I 
understand  correctly  the  objectives  of  your 
organization,  you  are  particularly  Interested 
in  community  life  and  in  doing  those  things 
that  will  mean  the  most  to  community  life 
throughout  this  country. 

Under  modem  war  conditions  community 
llle  is  strained  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 
There  Is  not  a  community  In  America  that 
has  not  been  thus  affected  by  the  present 
war  The  young  men  able  to  meet  the 
physical  standards  have  been  taken  for  the 
armed  services.'  The  girls  have  gone  away 
to  work  for  the  Government,  or  have  enlisted 
in  the  uniform  services,  or  have  gone  Into 
war  plants.  Many  of  these  boys  and  girls, 
confronted  with  the  prospect  of  being  apart 
for  a  long  time,  have  married  only  to  find 
themselves  almost  immediately  separated  for 
the  duration  without  an  opportunity  to 
establish  homes.  All  of  this  produces  an 
abnormal  community  life.  And  now  we  are 
confronted  with  the  further  problem  of  hav- 
ing fathers  of  small  children  taken  Into  the 
armed  services.  The  inevitable  result  will  be 
Increased  family  hardship,  social  dislocation, 
and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Many  other  condiUons  could  be  mentioned 
to  illustrate  the  way  In  which  community 
life  has  been  affected.  The  farmers  have  felt 
it  strongly,  the  housewife  feels  It  every  tlma 
she  goes  to  market.  In  our  everyday  life 
we  feel  the  effects  of  war  and  throughout 
America  those  dreaded  messages  beginning 
"We  regret  to  Inform  you"  are  coming  with 
an  increased  frequency. 

These  conditions  and  many  more  arising 
from  the  war  are  producing  a  shock  to  com- 
munity life  and  to  civilisation  so  great  that 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can- 
not stand  it  once  every  generation.  Total 
war  today  is  so  all-consuming  that  civiliza- 
tion Itself  must  fall  unless  we  can  put  an 
end  to  war.  Twice  within  a  generation  we 
have  seen  our  finest  young  men  offered  up 
and  twice  we  have  seen  the  very  foundations 
of  democracy  dangerously  shaken.  War  has 
become  more  deadly,  more  total  In  Its  de- 
mands, and  more  costly.  With  a  national 
debt  already  staggering  In  its  bigness  but 
destined  to  keep  growing  until  It  reaches 
perhaps  $300,000,000,000  or  even  $500,000,000,- 
000,  we  are  made  to  wonder  what  our  eco- 
nomic future  can  be.  Every  community, 
every  family,  and  Indeed  every  person  must 
continue  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  war  for 
years  and  years  after  its  end.  We  all  and  otnr 
children  and  their  children  must  pay  th« 
bill  not  only  through  high  taxes  but  possibly 
through  a  lowered  standard  of  living.  With 
interest  on  the  national  debt  alone  more  at 
the  end  of  this  war  than  our  entire  govern- 
mental cost  of  only  a  few  years  ago.  we  shall 
for  a  long  time  be  faced  with  the  ever-present 
threat  of  Inflation.  Look  at  It  as  we  may.  we 
miut  decide  that  war  Is  a  destroyer  of  all 
that  Is  good  In  joxix  community  and  mine 
and  that  unless  we  eliminate  it  as  a  means 
of  settling  disputes  between  nations  It  must 
eventually  destroy  us. 

While  a  war  is  In  progress  It  Is  easy  to  TC« 
solve  solemnly  that  we  shall  put  an  end  to 
war.  In  the  last  World  War  our  boys 
marched  away  from  heme  to  the  strains  of 
martial  nrasic  with  the  stirring  words  ring- 
ing in  their  ears  that  that  war  was  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  that  It  was 
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the  war  to  end  nl!  wars.  We  nil  believed  that 
then.  Our  idealism  was  high  agd  our  pur- 
pose w.is  uood.  Many  u  boy  died  In  Flanders 
Field  thousands  of  miles  away  from  home 
and  mother  and  loved  ones — died  there  in 
tie  arms  f>f  a  buddy,  looking  into  the  face 
and  smiimg  as  he  died — believing  that  his 
sacriflce  was  not  in  vain  and  that  his  was  a 
wnr  to  end  nil  wars.  How  disillusioned  must 
be  those  who  returned  only  to  have  their 
Sims  when  scarcely  grown  taken  again  to  feed 
the  maw  of  war.  Our  boys  today  are  dying 
on  battle  fields  and  in  the  air  and  on  the 
sea  all  over  the  world  with  the  same  high 
i\ solve — that  war  shall  be  no  more  in  the 
land.     In  1918  John  McCrae  wrote: 

In   Flanders   fields    the   poppies   blow 
Belween  the  cros.ses,  row  on  row, 
That  mark  our  place;  and  In  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly 
5:arce  heard  among  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  Dead.     Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lit 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe : 

To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 

The  torch:  be  yours  to  hold  It  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 

We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 

In  Flanders  fields. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  those  boys  of  ours 
who  are  fl^htine  and  dying  today,  a  quarter 
century  later  Whether  or  not  we  keep  faith 
or  break  faith  with  them  is  going  to  be  de- 
termined by  you  and  me  and  millions  like 
tis  in  thousands  of  communities  throughout 
America. 

Much  might  be  said  about  our  failure  to 
take  our  part  in  the  settlement  of  world 
problems  following  the  last  World  War.  We 
all  have  our  own  Ideas  about  things  that 
h.arppned  or  failed  to  happen  then  and  our 
responsibility  In  dolnt;  or  falling  to  do  certain 
things.  1  think  It  profits  us  little  to  dwell 
on  those  matters  new  but  I  do  believe  that  we 
may  well  p';nder  while  we  are  still  at  war  what 
ve  can  do  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  thin 
bl'-^xl  bfith  a  (t'-neratlon  henc^  Ultimate 
victory  ff»r  mir  mOf  u  nn^  crtaln  alfhmj?:h 
th»  any  may  yi  »/#-  far  »w»y  Tb#  r.urrfiit 
niK-rr^*"*  wMh  whkh  inn  utrw  hav*  rfi*'t  »'« 
th»  ri'*uJt  1,1  cwrrfutly  J«i»»l  plarm  an'l  w*-)! 
rw-u'^rl  iDutk  m  yt-'tr  nv.n  *>*'n  2  y*«ir«t  ittul 
rv'-ri  4  yrM(«  t^f/t  Aa  w«  plunnrd  a  l//n</  titnw 
9h*rnti  In  will  iUm  yi4f  W«  fnu*l  M  l)\utn>\n\i 
tujw  p«rti8(>«  ]u*i  a*  lar  i>h<-u4  </(  tirri"  Uj  win 
tf,"  i)*ttie  %ti*-n  thi»  war  »h«U  t^tui  Th**  p«ft 
th.a  nutjoii  l.:i»  played  in  making  thut  vi'.)/;ry 
|v  .Hole  Cttfiijut  »>«  isucf  ea.'sfully  d«'ni»*d  Jutit 
KA  imix<rt)int  a  pirt  u  ourt  at  the  p^-ace  table 

We  miiat  not  shirk  or  In  any  way  full  that 
rei>(>o:iii<bllUy. 

lo  my  way  of  thinkiuR  there  i^  only  one 
Way  to  utop  wars.  Aimament.s  will  not  do  It 
Tor  will  diHurmameiit  atjreeraenta  entcrtd 
Into  by  only  a  part  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  We  have  seen  both  plana  tried  and 
we  have  seen  both  of  them  fall  Killing  the 
persons  responsible  for  making  war  alone  will 
not  do  It.  There  Is  now  much  agitation  and 
rii;htfully  so  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  those  responsible  and  indeed  we  have 
promised  the  world  that  they  would  be  so 
dealt  with.  We  promised  the  same  during 
t^e  lait  war  but  we  saw  the  Kaiser  take 
refUfie  in  a  neutral  country  and  there  live 
to  a  rpe  old  age  and  finally  die  after  being 
pretty  well  restored  to  respectability  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  And  mere  threats 
naainst  the  right  of  refuse  in  neutral  na- 
tions will  not  insure  a  different  outcome  this 
time.  Unenforceable  sanctions  against  ag- 
gressor nations  have  been  tried  and  marked 
with  dism.il  failure.  Military  alliances  or 
combinations  will  serve  but  to  alit;n  powers 
for  or  against  us  and  to  establish  again  a 
system  oi  balance  of  power — a  balance  which 


Inevitably  becomes  so  delicate  thf^t  only  a 
Klieht  shift  may  plunge  the  world  acain  into 
war.  Then  there  i.s  another  consideration 
to  such  alliances,  that  is  that  we  cannot 
foretell  what  may  happen  to  a  natir.n  v.iliun 
a  few  years.  Who,  for  example,  at  the  tnd 
of  the  last  war  would  have  c-een  Italy  as  a 
world  threat,  or  cru.-hed  Germany  as  a  ni.  u- 
ace,  or  Japan  as  a  power  arrcg;'.nt  enough  to 
attack  the  United  States?  ^Or  who  then 
could  have  guessed  that  France  would  be 
overrun  and  completely  defeated  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  wilhm  a  few  months  alter 
enierinQ  a  war  25  years  later?  There  was  a 
time  when  England  with  her  Navy  ctm'.d 
virtually  rule  the  world.  But  who  thinks 
that  she  can  do  that  today  though  po->vcrful 
.she  may  be?  Such  are  the  changes  of  time 
that  military  alliances  will  no  longer  suff.ce. 
Then,  too.  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  isolationism  against  which  we  must 
fight  in  this  country  is  but  well  served  and 
strengthened  by  a  military  alliance,  for  such 
nations  as  ally  themselves  Isolate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  prevent  wars  in 
the  future.  That  is  through  an  aereemei.t 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  governing 
their  dealings  one  with  another.  There  mu.^t 
be  a  tribunal  for  trying  disputes  and  render- 
ing decisions  enforceable  by  an  international 
force  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called. 
I  well  know  that  the  great  objection  that 
Is  raised  against  this  proposal  is  that  (>i 
•  the  surrender  of  sovereignty.  Sovereignty 
lesldes  in  the  people  and  means  the  right 
of  the  people  to  do  what  they  want  to  do. 
If  the  people  want  to  protect  themselves 
against  future  wars  by  giving  up  a  part  of 
their  freedom  of  action  they  can  do  so  with- 
out destroying  or  In  any  way  adversely  affect- 
ing sovereignty.  The  history  of  our  own 
Nrttlon  and  the  actions  of  our  people  oflcr 
many  examples.  In  the  Republican  state- 
ment of  policy  at  Mackinac  I.^land  thi.s  ques- 
tion was  raised  by  Governor  Sewall  of  Maine 
who  asked  "whether  the  phra.>e  'cooperative 
organization'  among  BOvrrelKn  nations  leaves 
th«  (irH>T  open  for  u»  to  yield  poine  Irlea.^u)e 
f(f  Rov^reigrty  at  w>rne  other  time,  "iho'ild 
f )rctim*t/inre»  wnrrnnt"  Hri.a'.or  Vanden- 
bfrij  re;/l)«»dr  'Th'?  «ii«»^r  Is  »h'i'.  .f.'/ver«-lKn' v 
(^,3^;rf.«  Within  )'v-]f  fh«  riiht  to  pwrt  »,'h 
i»fi7  p'ltUoii  ',t  It  by  )'«  o*ji  n"  i,(  fc'K- 
0-ifttniunUim.    'Ih;»t,  of  r4,ui**'    le  ;>n  a/,t  i/t 

li'/  iiiHiy  n  l«  it'll  thft*  «•  fttcrtild  »K.«  p'lt 
Ih"  W'/nd  '■»!  ii'/tu.f  that.  ¥if  111'*/ '1  ♦',  '.i.'.i- 
our  llghum  pli»r«  m  »/Jvi|.j{  poet  w. it  pM/O- 
It-tiiD  'I'd  I  hilt  end  tff.wlutions  huvt*  iH'fh  \i>- 
iixincfd  in  b</Ji  HoiL-vie  i,t  C<ihunf»  'II. >• 
iVKj  thai  have  rtcfiv<-d  tn<.'bt  iiti«'ii'r  n  an- 
the  Fulbrik^ht  rt-tolunon  in  the  H'-u^e  <jf 
H4-ijrc.-.eiitu'ive«  and  the  Ball-Burlon-Hui' li- 
H'.ll  res(jliition  in  the  Senate  The  Fuibi  :,■!.' 
remilutinn  is  a  fihort  and  Kiinple  hiaterni-ht 
giving  Hhfturance  to  the  other  natioiiH  oi  ttie 
world  that  we  will  cooperate.    Its  wirrdm^'  it-: 

"Resolved  by  the  Hctu^e  of  RrprPsmtatw  ) 
(the  Senate  cuncurrtng) .  That  the  Congrc.s 
h.ereby  expresses  Itself  as  favoring  the  c:ea- 
tion  of  appropriate  International  machinery 
with  power  adequate  to  e.stabli'-h  and  to 
maintain  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  as  favoring  the 
participation  by  the  United  States  therein, 
through  its  constitutional  proce-.«es  " 

The  su'ostance  of  the  Senate  resolution  Is 
similar  but  in  more  detail.  It,  too,  i<  brief 
and  is  as  follows: 

"Resolved.  That  the  Senate  advises  that 
the  United  States  take  the  initiative  in  call- 
ing meetin:;s  of  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  formini'  an  or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  with  spe- 
ciHc  and  limited  authority — 

1.  To  assist  in  coordinating  and  fully  uti- 
lizing the  military  and  economic  resources 
of  all  member  na'^ions  in  the  piosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  AxliJ. 


2.  To  establish  temporary  administrations 
for  Axis-controlled  areas  of  the  world  as 
thohe  are  occupied  by  United  Nations  forces, 
until  such  time  as  permanent  governments 
c.in  be  established. 

3.  To  administer  relief  and  a.^.^i'-tnnce  In 
economic  rehabilitation  In  territories  of 
member  nations  needing  such  aid  and  in 
Axis  territory  occupied  by  United  Nations 
forces. 

4.  To  establish  procedures  and  machinery 
for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  dis- 
agreements  between   nations. 

5.  To  provide  lor  the  a.s.sembly  and  main- 
tenance of  a  United  Nations  military  force 
and  to  suppress  by  immediate  use  of  such 
force  any  future  attempt  at  military  aggrcs- 
sic-n  by  any  naticjii. 

That  the  Senate  fuither  advises  that  any 
es:ablishment  of  such  United  Nations  organ- 
isation provide  machinery  for  its  modihca- 
t.on.  for  the  delegation  of  additional  specific 
and  limited  functions  to  such  organization, 
and  tor  admission  of  other  nations  to  mem- 
bership, and  that  member  nations  should 
Commit  themselves  to  seek  no  territorial 
aggrandizement. 

Th.e  exact  wording  is  not  so  Important. 
What  is  important  is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, through  their  elected  representatives  in 
bo'h  H.^uscs  of  Congress  express  themselves 
iKW.     Details  can  be  worked  out  later. 

Under  our  Constitution  an  agreement  ten- 
tatively reached  at  the  peace  table  must  be 
conhrmed  back  home  before  we  are  definitely 
(•(iinniitted.  Some  commitments  can  become 
effective  upon  approval  by  a  simple  majority 
of  both  Houses  of  Coni  ress.  If  the  commit- 
ment is  by  treaty  it  must  be  ratified  by  a 
two-third  vote  of  the  Senate.  Even  In  that 
event  the  House  of  Representatives  must  con- 
cur in  making  appropriations  to  carry  out  our 
part  of  the  program.  For  that  reason  it  is 
imperative  that  both  Hou.ses  take  a  definite 
»;t.ind  In  making  It  known  to  the  world  that 
v,e  are  thi.i  time  going  to  do  our  part.  1 
.'"•sume  that  the  final  agreement  ternilii»ting 
'.!:;■«  war  and  w^ttiiij;  up  peace  mac'.iineiy  will 
he  by  a  trenfy  Tli  •  m<»inR  that  our  p«rt 
Tin  t»*-  dety-rrnin'^d  by  'VZ  .Srifltor.i,  i)iP  ri»im- 
t>*>r  r"|'ilr«-'l  f'/r  »  v-to  i,1  tiuy  \1'f'r^f>*^<^  frfi^"/ 
T;  i«  fill?'-*  It  :<)(  fi,"  m'-f  lmj>'/r';i(.t  if. a' 
»>,<•  ^!,.r&.,UK  lA  ij'tt  ].>p(>p\p.  t>e  tit'i\f^<i  ««  'o 

11.11    f/f'/l/lrjo 

('.-.'■iiy  Ui  i\,i  fhlfikJnij  ''f  tn->U'/  <l  '/'ir 
I''     ;    '      ,  '/!i<«U/;i|fffj  /I,/l   »/«,<   lilf  1,1   i'lutl   lt>l' 

i/'.t  '  I  1)1 1'-ij,!  I  7  \:ni  It  v.;ji-  tKjipi/  n,»/. 
»'.'■'   '1    .'•'    ^i"    iiiiif    b<*it.i{      Mutiy    i>fii[tif 

•■•'■.    '     'liy    full  ttl    feJUW   It)  itft'  )hii»    till'  p';M- 

•■  I.  ■  ;  .  '^liitioniMri  In  thf  Mlu-f  Miiil  tt  wi(l<- 
ly.;/:.),  1-  lit  wuti-r  on  cithf-r  tidtf  of  un  (/ivi-^. 
u.-  r"<Miri'y  from  nil  the  !«':-.t  of  Hit-  world,  ih 
1'  'Iiy  abviliit'  ly  untetinblc  The  ne:lInl•^^.  of 
tli'  i..i':oi.-  of  Mie  world  to  each  other  todny 
tl.iit;i-.s  ill  of  tli.it  We  iiie  told  that  iio 
pcjint  on  the  carth'M  surlare  Is  more  than  CO 
hours  from  our  own  Iront  yard  What  g(je>t 
on  anywhere  In  the  world  today  may  be 
k;-ov.n  everywhere  In  the  world  in  an  instant. 
We  a:c  Indeed  iK:ir  each  otlier,  and  with  th;.  t 
ni'.irr;e.^s  v.e  h.ive  become  more  and  more  d"- 
jjendent  one  i:prm  another.  In  the  modern 
world  isclpti' nism  is  not  possible,  but  we 
must  continually  preach  its  Impossibility  If 
our  people  are  all  going  to  realise  it. 

Our  Jnb — yours  ard  mine — all  over  America 
is  to  build  up  sentiment  in  every  community 
In  favor  of  definite  and  emphatic  action  by 
cur  country  to  prevent  war  in  the  future. 
The  Congress  representing  the  people  is  the 
body  to  take  that  action.  The  Congress  will 
respond  to  the  thinking  of  the  people  back 
hom.e  and  translate  that  thinking  into  action. 
And.  alter  all,  the  thinkuiE;  of  the  Nation  is 
simply  the  composite  thinking  of  the  people 
of  every  community  and  of  the  individuals  of 
tlM.^e  communities.  Often  we  may  think 
there  is  little  that  we  as  individuals  cm  do. 
Let  me,  in  conclusion,  suggest  in  that  ecu- 
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nectlon  that  we  remember  the  words  and 
thought  of  the  Patriot's  Pledge  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale: 

"I  am  only  one 
But  I  am  one 
I  can't  do  everything 
But  I  can  do  something 
And  what  I  can  do 
That  I  ought  to  do 
And  what  I  ought  to  do 
By  the  grace  of  God  I  will  do." 


The  Other  Side 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV^ES 

Tuesday,  October,  12,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr- 
Speaker,  whenever  I  believed  it  needed  It 
I  have  criticized  the  O.  P.  A.  I  will  prob- 
ably have  occasion  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
I  believe  sincerely  that  certain  modifica- 
tions should  be  made  in  some  of  the 
practices  governing  our  prirc-control 
program.  I  believe  particularly  that  ceil- 
ings on  farm  products  should  never  be 
below  cost  of  production.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  good  deal  better  job  could 
be  done  in  narrowing  margins  belween 
producer  and  consumer.  I  have  never- 
theless been  sincerely  impre.ssed  by  the 
following  article  entitled  "In  Defen.-^o  of 
Price  Control,"  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  October  10,  and  I  am 
a-sklng  unanimous  consent  to  in.sert  it  in 
the  Rtcono. 

I  do  this  becaa<;c  I  beJievf!  It  will  br 
Ixrnrflrlal  ia  Mrmbers  of  Con«r«i«  to 
rtfUi  thl*  ArUcU'.  I  want  fnpfriaUy  itj 
rail  hii^t^iUm  U)  Mr.  WWcfrx'n  third  niim- 
tvr^d  paraeraph  wh^f,  rf1i'rr\nu  U>  ihtr 
ftftum  of  Conuft-*.^.  t)f  tiaifn: 

It    M>   (*M   t%t:Utthii> ,    IV/Wrtrirf,    ItiHt    itiHUlta 

iH  cUMfly  <liTanli«4(  i\ni  ptMiU^  ibat  ^t^iuiti 
ttusffu  ttM  nntwy,  Uity  klutnUi  »l/ik«  UUtt/ily 
at  lu  Mppioprutpyii,  lU  ytij^iutu,  aud  iU  p«i' 

kOUM«l 

Tile  article  follows; 

im  ocrKMbc  or  nici  conthtjl 

(By    Clair    WUcoi,    profeimor    of    eC')nt)mlcii, 

Hwarthmore  College,  formerly  of  tb«  Office 

of  Price  Administration  I 

In  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  above 
proviso,  a  number  of  men  who  hud  pre- 
viously aerved  aa  profesaor  of  economic*  In 
American  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
removed  from  pobltlons  of  responsibility  In 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  Such 
men.  in  the  words  of  their  critics,  "should 
never  be  permitted  to  make  deci-ions  "  They 
have  never  "carried  a  precinct  or  met  a  pay 
roll  "  Their  thinking  'takes  wing  and  soars 
through  the  clouds  unimpeded  by  facts  and 
unhindered  by  actuality  "  They  are  "phony," 
"half  baked,"  "crack  pjt."  "bumptious,"  "ob- 
noxious." and  "dangerous  "  In  short,  they 
are  "long-haired  professors." 

They  are  professors,  to  be  sure  But  they 
are  not  long-haired.  One  knows  of  many 
poiitlciant  and  businessmen  who  are  better 
thatched  The  adjective,  apparently  is  not 
to  be  taken  literally.  It  serves  mrely  to 
emphasize  the  noun  The  noun,  of  courte. 
Is  serious  If  a  man  was  ever  a  professor 
It  is  supposed  to  follow  that  he  Is  devoid  of 


common  sense;  that  he  takes  action  with- 
out considering  the  facts;  that  he  doesn't 
know  what  he  is  doing.  Call  a  man  a  pro- 
fessor and  you  dispose  of  his  case.  Call 
him  a  long-haired  professor  and  you  demolish 
him. 

This  is  a  curious  fact  in  a  coimtry  that  has 
Invested  billions  in  higher  education,  that 
sends  its  sons  and  daughters  to  college  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  every  year  If 
professors  cannot  be  trusted  to  fix  the  prices 
of  soap  and  spinach,  they  shoiild  certainly 
be  forbidden  to  teach  the  science  of  economics 
to  American  youth. 

Of  course,  nobody  really  believes  any  of 
these  thingE.  The  professors — and.  with 
them,  the  lawyers  and  the  businessmen — 
in  Olflce  of  Price  Administration  have  been 
condemned,  not  because  they  have  been  Im- 
practical, but  because  they  have  been  alto- 
frether  too  practical  to  suit  their  crltiCF;  not 
because  they  have  acted  without  considering 
the  facts,  hut  becau?e  they  have  insisted  on 
considerlrg  all  the  facts;  not  because  they 
haven't  known  what  they  were  doing,  but 
because  they  have  had  the  courage  to  do  it 
Tlie  attack  on  the  prcfe.'^^sors  is  but  an 
Incident  In  the  attack  on  price  control.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  half  dozen  congi-essional 
Investicatlons  In  which  the  Inqulritors, 
concentrating  their  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively on  3  or  4  among  the  more  than  400 
price  ceilings  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Admlnls' ration,  sought  to  prove  that  the 
OfT.ce  had  acted  with  .ut  consulting  Industry, 
had  altered  business  practices,  ctirtalled  cor- 
porate profits,  destroyed  small  firms.  Inter- 
fered with  production,  snd  stt'-mpted.  Il- 
legally, to  perform  the  American  economy 
and  subject  it  to  bureaucratic  control.  It 
was  accompanied  by  legislation  which  rut 
$22,000,000  from  the  appropriation  for  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  hamstrung  the 
agency  by  limiting  It!*  power  to  specify  and 
Identify  the  articles  wh  rh  It  muM  price  and 
B'upht  to  prevent  It  from  emplfjylng  aub- 
•ldle«  as  a  me<ins  of  holding  down  the  cost 
of  living. 

By  now.  nearly  every  mm.  woman  snd. 
child  In  the  United  Bla»r»  mtict  be  con-* 
vlne^rt  thsf  prlc^  e^ntfij  hnit  h*»-n  «  mi«*t»Me 
InUurp  W'xthln'r  r/rtild  hp  fiirfh^f  ffrm  <h* 
tru'h  Pt\f»*  h»*p  btM^  hfM  tnttrh  truitm 
nur*mtuUy  lr>  this  wwf  ihun  tr«  ih*  ImH 
Ki^-tfiAyiie  tjff]f\)^.  mhut\  m44  tn  \u\%  tm 
%1  mn*M  «  pititnC.  mS\n  itHtny  Vn  \'i  ttuU 
Utj-ml  f)\»Hm,  whieh  mt'M  lh<^  ft/f  |1M>  m  Um, 
mil  tutw  ior  kit  lUu  w\\ii\tmUi  prico*  ui 
most  u.dustrUI  products  hsvs  tU;(  r\b»u  oi^r. 
ntficnritly  «ifir«  ib4t  Tli*  ri»«  in  the  whole, 
fcsip  price  and  costK)(-Iiving  ind<>KM  ts  st- 
trl bumble  principally  to  the  rUe  In  prie«s  rf 
SKriculturaJ  prodiicis  and  foodHtuffs.  sad  thl* 
rl»#  IS  attributable.  In  turn,  to  llmiutlon* 
which  Congrens  has  impr  sr'd  upon  the  O  P  A, 
Tbo  cost  of  living,  which  had  risen  xtuxX- 
eratcly  during  each  month  since  the  outbrtak 
of  the  war,  advanced  sharply  during  the 
spring  of  1943.  but  in  June  the  rise  was 
checked  and  throughout  the  summer  the 
Index  actually  fell — a  major  triumph  for  price 
control.  Compariflon  of  the  inflation  which 
has  occurred  in  this  war  with  that  experi- 
enced In  the  last  one  Indicates  that  O.  P.  A. 
had  saved  the  Government  and  the  consumer 
more  than  $.?0.ODO.OOO.C00  by  the  end  of  1B42 
and  will  save  them  as  much  as  $90,000  000.000 
by  the  end  of  1943 

And  this  has  been  accomplished  wlthcut 
inflicting  real  hardship  on  any  group  In  the 
community  The  average  weekly  wake  of 
American  labor  is  35  percent  higher  than  it 
was  before  Pearl  Harbor  The  net  Income 
of  the  farmer  Is  75  percent  hi{:hcr.  Cor- 
porate prcflts,  after  taxes,  are  90  percent 
higher  than  those  earned  In  1939  and  15  per- 
cent higher  than  those  earned  in  1941.  Busi- 
ness mortality  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  figure 
on  record.  The  period  of  price  control  has 
witnessed  the  greatest  expansion  of  produc- 


tion that  this  Nation,  or  any  other  Nation, 
has  ever  known 

Why.  then,  has  O.  P.  A.  been  attacked? 
The  reasons  are  numerous.  A  few  of  tb« 
more  important  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Public  price  fixing  Is  traditionally  un- 
popular. American  business  has  always  re- 
sisted control.  Every  regulatory  law  en- 
acted, every  agency  esUbllshed  by  the  Con- 
gress has  been  denounced  in  its  turn.  The 
O.  P.  A  differs  in  but  one  respect.  It  has 
simultaneously  imposed  its  ceilings  upon 
nearly  every  price  charged  by  nearly  every 
trade  in  the  economy.  And  tt  has  been  re- 
quired, at  the  same  time,  to  ration  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  and  gasoline  and  many 
other  goods  No  agency  that  must  meddle 
with  matters  which  so  intimately  affect  the 
dally  lives  of  130.000.000  Americans  can  ex- 
pect to  escape  abuse.  Price  control  may  in- 
fluence people,  but  it  does  not  win  many 
friends. 

2.  The  O.  P.  A.  has  ineviubly  made  mu- 
takes.  It  has  undertaken  a  gigantic  and  un- 
precedented task  It  has  been  forced,  upon 
occasion,  to  act  without  adequate  informa- 
tion It  has  soupht  to  carry  the  whole  bur- 
den of  stabilization  unaided  by  necessary 
implementation— by  heavier  taxation,  by 
commodity  standardization,  by  industrial 
concentration,  and  by  the  allocation  of  man- 
power and  materials  It  has  failed  to  sell 
its  program,  to  answer  Its  critics,  or  to  re- 
port Its  achievements  in  words  that  every- 
one can   understand. 

3.  The  O.  P,  A.  has  been  granted  w.de 
JurLsciiction  and  great  powers.  It  is  in  action 
on  all  fronts  and  at  all  times.  Its  rules  and 
regulations  run  Into  10  thick  volumes,  all  of 
them  having  the  effect  of  law.  none  of  them 
writ 'en  by  the  Congress  Itself,  a  few  of  them 
productive  of  well -organized  protests  from 
prjwerful  grrups  It  is  understandable,  there- 
fore, that  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
ccncerncd.  It  In  leas  rxcu.'Jible.  however,  that 
Insterirt  of  more  clearly  defining  the  pollct«« 
that  rtjvern  the  agency,  they  should  sUike 
blindly  at  Its  approprtatton,  It*  program,  and 
JUt  personnel, 

4  Th<^  O  P  A  .  if  it  iM  to  /Ulflll  ih«  f«« 
•t'"»i*ihiMff  imp'/'ffd  fiprwi  it,  miKH  K^fi^f' 
Niiy  rrfUM  Ut  ftt\m  ita  cHltfHp>  •ut  tP' 
(|U<'«*<  f'/f  my^  pttiUm  ara  n*^m  aMdifif, 
sip4  ih*"**  tm\umi*  «f«  fra<|«iart<ly  f*\n' 
iintu>t\  h<i  t«ti«r*,  hy  t*Utvt»niit.  a»»o  Hf  «•(!« 
tnim  HMtrttmn  iH  iUutntm*  noma  (H  tn»m 
fwium  intmti  iH  ih«m  »itsi*t«nt,  soma  of  iturm 
titr««i«ii»i»(  During  tiM  past  sprtng  tfid 
iminti\*t  M«mhar«  lA  tba  H/hmm  and  ttoa 
tit-utiie  hfk^d  (|M  ome«  to  raise  tha  pUM*  oi 
twi-.i.  Osh  ptmiiry,  milk,  afga.  sugar,  tU.xxt, 
brc/id,  potatoes.  ba*U,  esbbages,  onu>na.  beana. 
lettuce,  tomiitoea,  spinach.  sUswbarriM, 
honpy,  oorn  cottonsesd,  tobacco,  wblaky, 
wurjl.  mohsir,  fun.  yarns,  btjslary.  work- 
cloibes,  (juter  garments,  ice.  coal,  crude  oil, 
fuel  oil  gasoline,  logs,  pulpwood,  lumber.  us«d 
trucks,  brooms,  and  orifflns. 

If  ceilings  were  to  be  raised  In  responae  to 
Congressional  prea'ures.  It  la  obvious  that 
price  control  would  become  a  gigantic  pork 
b  'rrel.  price  regulation?  would  be  produced  by 
political  log-rolling,  and  the  battle  agnlnst 
inflation  would  be  lost.  But  if  these  prea- 
cures  are  resisted,  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
O  P  A.  Will  be  attacked. 

"5  The  O.  P.  A  providea  a  convenient  tar- 
get for  enemies  of  the  administration.  It 
la  in  the  forefront  of  popular  attention.  It 
is  widely  disliked.  An  attack  upon  it  can  be 
u  ed  to  dircredit  the  party  In  power.  And, 
unfortunately,  there  are  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  not  above  playing  politics  v  tb 
ec  'nomic  stability. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  professor 
proviso  waa  wnyeu  into  me  appropriation 
act.  Taken  on  its  merits,  the  proviso  is  con- 
trary to  sound  public  p-jlicy.  It  violates  the 
auiliority  granted  to  the  President  bv  the 
Constitution  to  appoint  and  lemove  officials 
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of  the  executive  branch.  It  involves,  in  ef- 
lect.  a  fcii.-pt.uica  of  the  civU-service  law 
arid  rcgula-.ions.  It  attacks  the  fundamental 
principle  that  talent  shall  find  the  door  open 
to  a  career  in  the  public  service. 

It  is  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  proviso 
to  insure  that  the  directors  of  the  price- 
control  program  shall  be  competent.  But 
competence  in  price  control  Is  a  product  not 
only  of  special  training  and  broad  experience 
but  also  of  impartiality  and  balanced  Judg- 
ment Some  persons  recruited  from  busi- 
ness. Industry,  or  commerce  will  possess  these 
qualities;  others  will  not.  Similarly,  some 
persons  recruited  outside  such  fields'  will 
possess  these  qualities,  while  others  will  not. 
The  line  which  the  Congress  ha.s  drawn  is  not 
one  which  i.s  calculated  to  separate  the  com- 
petent from  the  Incompetent.  It  is,  rather, 
one  which  is  designed  to  restrict  the  Price 
Administrator  to  the  employment  of  the 
members  of  one  group,  regardless  of  their 
competence,  and  forbid  him  to  emp\oy  the 
members  of  any  other  group,  no  matter  how 
competent  they  may  be. 

The  proviso  rests  upon  a  fundamental  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  price  control. 
It  was  evidently  the  view  of  its  sponsors  that 
the  busines!*  interest  Is  the  only  Interest 
Which  Is  affected  by  the  establishment  of 
maximum  prices.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Maximum  prlct-s  affect  constimers  as  well  as 
producers,  buyers  as  well  as  sellers.  Price 
control  affects  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
In  the  community.  It  should  be  adminis- 
tered with  strict  impartiality,  A  requiremtnt 
which  makes  the  direction  of  price  policy  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  a  single  group  can 
only  be  Interpreted  as  a  declaration  of  inten- 
tion that  It  fhall  not  be  so  administered. 
The  Congress  might,  with  equal  logic,  sur- 
render the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  the  railroads,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  the  utilities,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Comml.««lon  to  the  stock  brokers,  and 
the  War  Labor  Board  to  the  unions. 

The  enemies  of  price  control  are  children 
playing  heedlessly  with  high  explo.slves.  The 
Inflationary  forci-s  generated  by  our  wartime 
expenditures  are  so  powerful  that  once  re- 
leased they  mljiht  well  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple  the  general  level  of  prices.  Such 
an  upward  spiral,  while  It  might  bring  im- 
mediate gain  to  a  few.  would  risk  ultimate 
disaster  for  the  many.  It  would  handicap 
military  procurement  by  inducing  speculative 
withholding  of  supplies,  by  provoking  strikes, 
and  by  destroying  business  stability.  It 
would  add  billions  to  the  cost  of  the  war  and 
the  size  of  the  national  debt. 

It  would  defraud  the  holders  of  bonds,  the 
depositors  in  savings  banks,  the  beneficiaries 
of  Insurance  policies  and  social -security 
payments,  the  dependents  of  our  soldiers 
and  oiir  sailors.  In  order  to  reward  the  spec- 
ulator and  enrich  the  profiteer.  It  would 
Impose  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  millions 
who  work  for  fixed  salaries  and  low  wages. 
It  would  subject  private  enterprise,  demo- 
cratic self-government,  and  Individual  lib- 
erty to  the  greater  hazards  of  post-war  de- 
flation. 

These  dangers  are  real.  But  if  t'^-'v  -je 
to  be  averted,  conservative  Americans  must 
make  their  voices  heard  on  Capitol  Hill. 
If  the  able  business  men  who  have  replaced 
the  professors  in  O.  P.  A.  continue,  as  they 
have  begun,  to  hold  the  line,  they,  too,  will 
be  subjected  to  attack.  And  if  they  are  to 
succeed,  they  must  be  granted  a  large  meas- 
tire  of  popular  support. 

In  the  meantime,  the  professor  proviso 
should  be  repealed.  It  establishes  too  dan- 
gerous a  precedent:  already  demands  are 
beard  that  It  be  extended  to  other  agencies 
of  government,  to  minor  positions  in  the 
executive  hierarchy,  to  advisory  as  well  as 
administrative  posts.  It  smacks  too  plainly 
of  the  antl-mtellectuallsm  that  character- 
ises the  Nazi  creed.  In  a  land  that  grents 
to  every  citizen  an  equal  opportunity  to 
serve  his  fellows,  it  has  no  proper  place. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  recently  appeared  in  the  Indi- 
anapolis Times,  by  way  of  an  editorial, 
which  refers  to  the  plan  of  Secretary 
Morgenthau  to  raise  an  additional 
$10,500,000,000  in  taxes,  which,  added  to 
the  already  high  tax  schedules,  will  im- 
pose almost  an  unbearable  burden  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation.  The  New 
Deal  has  been  the  most  extravagant 
adminl-stration  in  the  hi.story  of  the 
world.  The  hard-earned  money  of  the 
taxpayers  has  been  wa.sted,  and  it  hiis 
been  foolishly  spent.  Many  agencies  of 
government  should  have  been  discon- 
tinued by  the  New  Deal,  which  are  u:-,c- 
less  and  unnecessary  In  time  of  war.  but 
those  In  power  continue  to  retain  them 
and  spend  the  money  for  such  mainte- 
nance. All  of  these  things  are  non- 
essential. The  people  know  the  facLs. 
and  they  know  that  their  money  is  being 
wasted  and  frittered  away. 

In  analyzing  our  frightful  situation  In 
this  country,  the  people  are  becoming  dis- 
heartened and  disgusted  because  of  the 
frightful  wa.ste  and  extravagance  they 
are  witnessing. 

May  I  say  that  Instead  of  trying  to 
extract  nn  additional  ten  -  nd  one-half 
billion  dollars  from  the  downtrodden  tax- 
payers in  our  country,  the  President  and 
his  crowd  should  begin   trying  to  save 
ten   and   one-half   billion    dollars   from 
waste  and  foolish  spending.   If  some  good 
business  judgment  should  be  exercised  by 
those  in  power.  Instead  of  permitting  their 
greed  for  perpetuation  in  ofBce  and  In 
power  to  control,  and  get  down  to  the 
business  of  winning  the  war,  we  would 
go  forward  as  a  united  people  in  a  com- 
mon cause.    As  we  find  ourselves  today. 
we  witness  confusion  and  discontent  on 
every  hand.   The  people  are  rationed  and 
regimented  in  many  instances  far  beyond 
the  necessities  of  the  hour;  their  oppor- 
tunities to  earn  money  with  which  to  aid 
In  the  war  effort  have  been  taken  away 
In  part,  and  now  they  face  a  huge  increase 
In  their  taxes.    Is  there  any  excuse  for 
those  in  power  to  continue  to  waste  the 
people's  money,  and  then  demand  a  huge 
Increase  in  taxes,  which  many  people  will 
be  unable  to  pay?    That  policy  is  wholly 
inconsistent.      The    people    are    greatly 
shocked  because  of  those  very  destructive 
policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  enlightening  and 
Illuminating  editorial  appeared  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Times,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1943,  which  I 
ask  by  unanimous  consent  to  be  included 
in  my  remarks  herein. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  read  the  editorial,  which  is  as 
follows : 

WHY    NOT    SAVE    TEN    AND    ONX-HALF    BILLIONS? 

Secretary  Morgenthau  thinks  we  should 
realize  there  is  a  war  going  on.  So  he  pro- 
poses ten  and  one-half  billion  dollars  In  new 


taxes.  The  fact  that  we're  already  paying  10 
times  as  much  taxes  as  we  were  paying  3  or  4 
years  ago  doesn't  faze  the  Secretary. 

But  Mr.  Morgenthau  also  knows  that  an 
election  is  comin<r  on.  And  apparently  he  Is 
bothered  by  tlie  nalization  that  the  number 
Gf  direct  taxpayers  likewise  has  multiplied. 
Forty  million  i  .payers  in  voting  bootli?  could 
do  wrong.  So  ne  cf  Mr.  Mor^-enthaus  pro- 
posals is  that  9.000  000  people  be  relieved  of 
the  obligation  of  contributing  directly  to  the 
Government's  support.  That  would  be  done 
by  the  process  of  merging  the  Victory  tax  into 
the  income  tax  in  such  a  way  that  9.000,000 
of  the  Victory  taxpayers  would  not  become 
Ir.cume  taxpayers.  "The  $30,000,000  loss  In 
revenue  would  be  more  than  recovered  by 
higher  rates  on  those  who  remain  in  the  tax- 
payiiig  fold. 

Mr  Morgenthau's  politics,  however,  run 
cnmUT  to  his  own  statistics  of  Income.  He 
aclnuts  that  four-fifth*  of  all  the  people's  In- 
Cinie  is  received  by  per.wns  getting  less  than 
$5  000  a  year.  Yet.  Mr.  Morgenthau's  new  tax  . 
pro^rarn.  like  all  of  lils  others — and  he  has 
I)ri.ij(-cd  at  ItaKt  one  a  year  since  he  became 
Tri;i.'-u;y  cliicf— is  iiimed  primarily  at  the 
otlu-r  one-.'iith  of  the  total  income. 

It  in  HlKjut  time  for  Mr.  Morgen'hau.  the 
politician,  to  conless  to  Mr.  Morgenthau,  the 
leveiiue  searf  her.  that  after  he  has  extracted 
all  llie  blfjfd  out  of  that  one-filth  turnip,  he 
will  fciiU  h:ive  to  get  the  bulk  of  revenue  from 
the  four-fifths.  Of  ccur'-e,  most  of  the  reve- 
nue he's  now  getting  comes  from  the  four- 
fjf:hs,  by  liidlrect  taxation. 

One  thing  this  country  learned  and  taught 
the  world  is  the  les.^on  of  ma.ss  production. 
A  l(jt  of  wl.se  guys  tried  to  get  rlrh  manufac- 
tiirin'4  fiutonioi-jiles  to  sell  for  $5,000  with  a 
I    proiit   o!    $:3.000    on    each    vehicle.     They    all 
'    went  broke.     But  Henry  Ford  became  a  bil- 
I    lion.ilie  maklntt  cars  to  sell  for  a  few  hun- 
dred dcjllars.  with  only  a  few  dollars  profit  on 
each  niorlel  T  or  model  A. 

If  Mr.  Morgenthau  were  thinking  In  terms 
of  taxes  for  revenue  In.stead  of  taxes  for 
politics,  he  would  frame  a  tax  program  to  fit 
the  market— to  get  the  revenue  where  the 
money  is.  If  the  treu^sury  la  ever  to  get  itself 
In  a  sound  position.  It  will  have  to  do  as 
Henry  Ford  did— fashion  a  product  which 
the  rniiE.s  of  people  will  buy  and  pay  for  and 
beheve  is  Kivins^  them  their  money's  worth. 

"Their  money's  worth" — ah.  there's  the 
rub.  All  the  taxes  that  Mr.  Morgenthau  has 
persuaded  Ccnc!e.ss  to  enact  add  up  to  only 
a  little  more  than  one-third  as  much  as  the 
Government  is  spending.  And  If  he  were  to 
pet  this  additional  $10.000,000.000-plus,  that 
would  .still  be  less  than  one-half  the  spend- 
ing. Present  indications  are  that  If  the 
war  ends  2  years  hence  the  public  debt  will  be 
around  three  hundred  billions.  At  3  percent 
Interest,  that  would  mean  an  annual  carrying 
charge  of  nine  billions — as  much  as  the  whole 
wa.^teful  pre-war  New  Deal  cost  per  year. 

The  people  who  get  $1,000,  $2,000,  $3,000, 
$4  000  a  year— which  means  more  than  95 
percent  of  us — a'e  not  so  dumb  but  that 
they  know  this  will  mean  food  out  of  the 
mouths  and  clothes  off  the  backs  of  all  of 
them  and  their  children  and  their  children's 
children. 

So  we  a.-k:  Why  is  it  that  the  United  States 
Is  spending  more  money  on  this  war  than 
all  of  our  allies  combined?  Why  is  it  we 
must  continue  to  pay  cost-plus-flxcd-fee 
prices  for  thines  the  Government  buys,  and 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime  labor?  Why 
not  buy  the  materials  of  war  at  what  they 
are  worth,  rather  than  submit  to  this  hi- 
jacking' And  wliy  this  swarm  of  bureau- 
crats fea?=ting  on  our  taxes  and  our  credit 
while  you  preach  sacrifice? 

The  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  every 
gun.  every  bullet,  every  plane,  bomb,  tank, 
cartjo  vessel,  and  warship,  and  all  the  food 
needed  to  supply  our  troops,  and  to  provide 
our  share  of  the  supplies  to  our  allies. 
We're  ready  to  spend  any  amount  of  money 
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actually 'needed  to*  save  a  single  life  or  to 
shorten  the  war  1  minute.  But  couldnt  we 
shed  a  few  parasites  from  the  pay  roU  and 
get  Just  a  little  common  sense  management? 
Couldn't  we  adjourn  New  Deal  politics  for 
the  duration? 

Wouldn't  It  be  a  good  idea  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  considering  the 
10 "4  billions  In  new  taxes,  to  resolve  itself 
Into  a  committee  on  ways  and  means  of  not 
wasting  10  bUUons? 


^  Florida  Barge  Canal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPREBBNTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  14.  1943 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  bill  providing 
funds  for  the  Immediate  con.struction  of 
the  Florida  barge  canal  authorized  by 
Congress. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  com- 
pletion of  our  Intracoastal  Waterway 
system  from  Texas  to  the  North  Atlantic 
by  means  of  this  barge  channel  across 
Florida  is  the  only  solution  to  our  pe- 
troleum situation  The  AdmlnLstrator  of 
the  Petroleum  Adminl.stration  for  War. 
Mr.  Ickes,  has  given  warning  that  we  can 
look  for  no  relief  in  gasoline  and  fuel-oil 
supplies  with  existing  transportation 
facilities.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  has 
stated  that  If  this  waterway  were  com- 
pleted. It  would  be  capable  of  transport- 
ing all  the  petroleum  supplies  needed  in 
the  East. 

1  think  by  this  time  no  one  in  the 
United  States  Is  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
unless  we  get  additional  transport  means, 
not  only  the  East  must  continue  to  suffer, 
but  all  other  sections  of  the  country  as 
W"1I.  Had  the  project  been  begun  last 
year  it  would  now  be  well  under  way 
toward  completion  and  the  t^ituation 
could  hav^  been  relieved  during  the  com- 
ing winter.  Reduction  in  gas  rations 
in  the  Midwest  would  not  have  been 
necessary  and  increasing  amount.'^  of  all 
petroleum  supplies  would  have  been 
EvailabiC  for  the  East. 

The  objections  formerly  raised  against 
the  project  that  we  did  not  have  tugs  and 
barges  available  for  hauling  petroleum 
can  no  longer  be  raised.  Congress  has 
authorized  and  the  proper  agencies  of 
government  have  constructed  and  are 
now  placing  in  operation  large  fleets  of 
barges  and  tugs,  which  are  now  oi>erating 
on  the  intracoastal  waterway.  If  this 
connecting  channel  across  Florida  were 
open  these  barges  could  move  all  the 
•way  from  the  Texas  oil  fields  to  Trenton, 
N.  J.  This  would  free  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  tank  cars  for  distribution  pur- 
poses in  the  Middle  West  and  to  points 
inland  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  If 
it  ts  economical  of  steel  and  manpower 
to  barge  petroleum  along  the  Gulf  intra- 
coastal waterway  from  Jacksonville  to 
New  Jersey,  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say 
that  it  would  be  uneconomical  to  haul  it 
all  the  way  by  water  via  this  short  con- 
necting link  across  Florida. 


The  Government  has  already  expended 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  canal  and 
consumed  many  times  its  requirements  of 
steel  and  manpower  in  operating  fleets 
of  barges  and  tugboats  for  piecemeal 
transportation.  I  think  it  is  time  we  look 
at  the  matter  realistically.  It  Is  not  yet 
too  late  to  prevent  an  increasingly  seri- 
ous and  possibly  disastrous  situation. 

The  hope  which  some  have  entertained 
that  the  accessibility  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  oil  fields  would  relieve  the  drain 
upon  our  Atlantic  seaboard  has  been 
dfflnitely  quenched  by  official  announce- 
ment that  any  oil  which  may  be  available 
to  the  allies  from  these  fields  will  move 
ea.-Jtward  to  the  Asiatic  area.  Our  petro- 
leum situation  is  decidedly  worse  than  it 
was  thi'-.  time  a  year  ago.  and  I  trust  that 
the  realization  of  this  will  cau.se  Consrtss 
to  approve  the  immediate  construction  of 
tliis  obviously  neces.-^ary  facility. 


Stop  This  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PUJNSTLViOVlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  October  12, 
1943: 

STOP    THIS    TAX 

Unless  Congress  does  something  lo  stop  It, 
w;^ge  earners  will  have  another  1  percent  de- 
ducted from  their  pay  envelopes  beginning 
January  1  next.  This  Is  the  old-age  benefit 
tax  Employer  and  employee  now  pay  1  per- 
cent each,  a  total  cf  2  percent.  This  will  be 
increased  to  2  percent  on  each,  or  a  total 
of  4  percent 

Under  the  law  the  Increase  would  become 
eflective  automatically.  Seruitor  Vanoen- 
BEiG,  of  Michigan,  sponsored  amendments  In 
1941  and  again  in  1942.  which  held  the  rate 
to  1  percent  for  1942  and  1943.  Recently  he 
raised  the  question  of  an  Increase  in  1944 
when  he  presented  a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board 
advocating  the  Increase  next  year. 

As  of  June  30.  1943,  the  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors' Insurance  trust  fund  held  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  well  In  excess  of 
the  maximum  requirements  stipulated  in 
the  law. 

The  existing  law  requires  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  fund  to  report  to  Congress 
whenever  the  board  Is  of  the  opinion  "that 
during  the  ensuing  6  fiscal  years  the  trust 
fund  will  exceed  three  times  the  highest 
annual  expenditures  anticipated  during  that 
5■^fiscal-year  period." 

The  total  assets  of  the  trust  fund  as  of 
June  30,   1943,  were  M ,268. 000,000. 

Disbursements  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1943,  were  $149X)00.000  In  bene- 
fits and  $27,000,000  for  administrative  ex- 
penses, or  a  total  of  $176,000,000. 

The  chairman  In  his  letter  estimates  a 
probable  maximum  expenditure  of  about  $1,- 
100.000,000  for  the  calendar  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1949. 

With  nearly  $5,000,000,000  now  In  the  fund 
there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  this  tax  shotild 
be  doubled  next  year.      Federal  taxes  arc 


cresUng  a  distressing  situation  both  for 
capital  and  labor.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
tax  has  not  been  Increased  for  the  past  2 
years  the  old-age  pension  fund  Is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

With  only  2 '4  months  of  the  year  left 
Congress  should  do  something  about  saving 
the  wage  earner  and  his  employer  this  addi- 
tional tax  next  year. 


Dairy  Farm  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  RODGERS 

OF  PCNNsrLVAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  v^hich  was  pubUshed  in 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  Herald,  Sunday, 
October  10.  1943: 

DAUT    FASM    SXTBSIDT 

To  the  EoiToa 

With  dUregard  for  the  wishes  and  opin- 
ions of  those  most  Immediately  concerned 
an  attempt  Is  being  mads  to  force  a  sub- 
sidy on  the  dairy  farmers  In  Ueu  of  a  liv- 
ing price  for  their  products.  As  long  as 
I  can  remember,  farmers  have  been  strong- 
ly opposed  to  subsidies.  This  Is  true  of  all 
farmers  and  not  merely  of  certain  farm 
groups,  at  some  superlclaJ  thinkers  would 
have  us  believe.  Farmers  have  always  had 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  If  they  failed 
to  make  their  farms  produce  their  Jiving  It 
was  Just  too  bad.  They  ceased  to  be  farmers. 
and  Fomeone  who  could  make  good  took  over. 
The  Idea  of  paying  taxes  to  bolster  up  the 
business  of  someone  who  oould  not  make 
good  was  and  is  extremely  distasteful. 

This  attitude  also  has  a  historical  reason. 
The  farmers  came  here  as  pioneers  They 
literally  grubbed  and  hewed  their  farms  out 
of  the  wilderness.  They  built  the  roads  and 
furnished  the  land  on  which  to  build  them 
They  also  maintained  them  for  the  use  of 
everyone  with  little  or  no  outside  help  untU 
their  use  by  the  Increesing  number  of  auto- 
rnobllew  made  the  burden  too  great.  They 
stUI  pay  road  taxes  In  addition  to  the  taxes 
common  to  everyone. 

This  Job  of  making  the  country  livable  re- 
quired an  almost  fantastic  amount  of  hard 
labor  when  we  consider  It  was  done  with  little 
or  no  machine  ,  When  my  great -grandpar- 
ents came  to  Erie  County,  the  only  mechanical 
power  was  that  furnished  by  the  water  wheel 
and  treadmUl  Farming  was  the  main  busi- 
ness and  everyone  worked  at  it.  The  cobbler, 
the  cooper,  the  doctor,  the  carpenter,  the 
minister,  all  did  some  farming.  They  at  least 
kept  a  cow.  Grain  was  sown  by  hand,  cut 
with  a  cradle  and  tied  Into  bundles  without 
the  use  of  twine.  It  was  threshed  with  a 
flail  and  winnowed  by  tossing  It  Into  the  air 
and  letting  the  wind  blow  out  the  chaff  Hay 
was  cut  with  a  scythe,  the  swaths  q)read  out 
to  dry  and  then  raked  up  with  a  band  rake. 
Clotjilng  was  made  by  spinning  the  wool  of 
the  sheep  raised  by  the  farmer.  Firewood 
and  building  material  were  cut  from  the  trees 
and  prepared  for  use  with  an  ax.  Boots  and 
shoes  (and  cofBns)  were  all  custom  made  lor 
each  user  All  was  done  by  hand  labor  Otad- 
u-'illy  machinery  has  Increased  or  multiplied 
the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  dons  by  a 
man.  The  farmer  has  been  able  to  feed  more 
people  and  thus  free  labor  for  other  uses  The 
hours  of  labor  were  first  from  sun  to  sun,  tbeo 
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12,  11,  30  (6  days  a  week),  until  we  have  the 
presen:  standards. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  In  most  other  oc- 
cupations, farmers  are  the  direct  offspring 
of  farmers  of  the  past  generations.  There  is 
relatively  little  flow  of  young  people  from 
cities  to  farms,  while  if  it  were  not  for  the 
flow  of  youne  people  from  farms  to  cities, 
the  urban  papulation  would  rapidly  dwmdle. 

The  farmers  tvA  that  since  they  them- 
selves have  created  their  business  with  their 
own  e.Ti.rts,  ar.d  since  thi>y  arc  engaged  in 
an  cccupiitkm  as  vital  to  winning  the  war 
as  any  other  war  job,  they  .ehould  re- 
ceive iis  much  crnsideratlon  as  workers  in 
other  lines  What  would  a  worker  engaged 
In  making  guns  or  shells  think  if  he  were 
told  that  Instead  of  receiving  the  going  wage, 
he  wnild  be  paid  but  a  fraction  of  it  and  if 
not  sati.-fled  he  could  take  a  day  off  and  go 
to  the  relief  board  with  a  record  of  his  dally 
expenditure^.,  and  perhaps  he  would  receive 
a  relief  check  to  help  make  up  his  deflrits? 
This  IS  exactly  what  the  farmer  is  asked  to 
do. 

The  sub:,idy  idea  Is  particularly  atrocious 
and  cbnoxiou.s  now,  because  the  country  as 
a  whole  in  in  a  period  of  prosperity;  everyone 
who  w.ll  work  is  working.  Subsidies  and  re- 
lief payments  are  unthinkable  in  times  ot 
prosperity  The  farme-  knows  that  if  he 
must  have  a  subsidy  at  a  time  like  this,  he 
will  be  utterly  ruintd  when  a  retrocession 
or  depression  occurs 

He  also  knows  that  if  his  business  requires 
•  sutfiioy  now.  the  subsidy  Idea  cannot  be 
abandoned  in  more  stringent  times,  and  that 
he  will  be  doomed  to  eternal  slavery  to  tho.se 
having  the  power  to  set  the  subsidy  He 
knows  furthermore  that  if  the  farmer  is 
ru.ned  and  dt  graded,  eventually  the  Nation 
will  suffer  the  same  fate.  The  fall  of  the 
mighty  Roman  Empire  was  due  in  no  sm.all 
part  to  the  subsidy  idea.  As  a  result  of  giving 
the  people  wheat  taken  as  tribute  from  con- 
que:cd  countries  the  farmers'  business  was 
ruined  and  when  tribute  f.illed  there  was 
no  food  supply  to  fall  back  en. 

The  subsidy  idea  is  based  on  a  fallacy. 
Any  sound  econi^mist  will  tell  you  it  cannot 
accomplish  Its  purpose  (if  it  has  an  honest 
purpose)  since  it  ;s  proposed  to  apply  it  to 
necessities,  con.^emcd  in  like  amounts  by 
all  of  us.  it  follows  that  a  slight  reduction 
of  the  taxes  most  universally  paid  would 
accomplish  the  same  monetary  lesult  without 
the  staggering  cost  of  carrying  through  the 
program.  Apparently,  then,  it  is  put  out 
merely  as  a  sop  to  some  of  the  higher  labor 
leaders,  who  mtist  have  a  talking  point  in 
order  to  maintain  their  prestige.  If  a  sub- 
sidy mu-t  be  given  '?t  it  be  applied  directly 
to  these  who  are  a. tempting  to  force  It  down 
the  throats  of  the  farmers. 

H  S.  Loop,  North  East. 


Induction  of  Fathers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or    ALAEAMA  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
Xrom  a  constituent: 

EtJT.^w,  Ala..  Sppfember  17,  1943. 
Congressman  Pete  Jarman, 

Washington,  D  C. 
Vt\r  Pete:  As  you  know  I  am  a  married 
mau  witQ  two  children,  a  boy  8  and  a  girl  2. 


If  the  Army  or  Navy  needs  me  to  help  win 
this  war  I  am  ready  to  go.  I  had  much 
rather  my  wife  and  children  be  without  a 
father  than  to  live  In  a  Nazi-ruled  land. 

If  you  want  to  vote  for  the  immediate 
Induction  of  fathers  go  to  It;  we  are  behind 
you  in  every  effort  to  back  the  attack. 

We  had  a  bond  sale  here  last  night  and 
raised  $212,000,  our  quota  was  $194,000.  so 
you  see  we  went  over  the  top  in  one  night, 
and  still  g-ing. 

Respectfuly  yours, 

P.  O   Club.' 

Horace  L.  Richardson. 


Thought,  Time,  and  Action  Required 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  niy  remarks  an  article 
by  Molvin  Jones,  Secretary  General. 
Lions  Iniei-national,  entitled  "Thousiht. 
Time,  and  Action  lllequired,"  which  re- 
cently appeared  ir.  the  Lions  Interna- 
tional Monthly  Li^tter.  It  is  a  very 
timely  article  wonhy  of  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people: 

thought,  time,  a  WD  ACTION  REQUIKED 

Liens  have  long  ieci  the  way  in  activities. 
A  Lions  Club  barely  rounds  cut  those  thii.g.s 
which  pertain  to  its  proper  administration — 
arrar.ging  for  a  meetir.g  place,  setting  a  meet- 
ing date,  and  the  organization  of  admin- 
istrative committees — before  it  becins  to  lead 
the  way  in  doing  things  for  the  good  of  its 
community  and  nation.  Th:s  is  amply  borne 
out  by  records  sulamitted  by  the  clubs. 

It  is  essential  "that  Lions  Clubs  continue 
to  do  these  things.  The  challenge  to  every 
member  of  a  Lions  Club,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  its  leaders.  Is  to  lead  in  community 
accomplishments  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
those  things  which  go  to  make  up  the  dem- 
ccrntic  way  of  life 

In  time  of  war  many  of  the  privileges  c' 
peacetime  undergo  chnnge.  Some  even  have 
to  be  tcTiporarily  given  up.  As  the  war  pro- 
gresses and  people  lenrn  to  expect  changes, 
they  bes.'in  to  make  adjustments.  But  from 
time  to  time  criticlsmj,  are  heard  concerning 
the  changes  which  are  made.  This,  perhaps, 
is  a  good  sign.  It  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  the  normal  ways  of  living  are  valued. 
and  that  people  are  locking  to  the  time  when 
those  things  which  have  been  taken  away 
may  be  restored  to  tliem.  Lions,  however, 
with  their  Lions  code  of  ethics  as  a  guide, 
are  careful  with  their  criticism  and  liberal 
with  their  praise.  They  do  not  criticize 
unless  they  can  propose;  a  better  way  In  which 
to  do  the  job. 

Recently  much  crltieislm  has  been  voiced, 
principally  In  the  United  States,  with  the 
manner  in  which  certain  affairs  of  public  in- 
terest have  been  handled.  There  has  been 
some  criticism  of  the  Congress  and  seme  of 
bureaus  and  bureauciats.  Since  this  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  all  Lions  as  well  as  all 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  be- 
lieve It  should  be  closely  examined. 

Who  are  the  bureaucrats,  and  where  do 
they  come  from?  They  are  our  own  people, 
and  they  come  from  among  us.  They  are 
part  of  us.  They  are  our  relatives,  our 
friends,  our  neighbors.  Who  are  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  and  where  do  they 


come  from?  They,  too,  afe  part  of  us.  They 
come  from  among  us.  They  are  chrsen  by 
us,  as  are  most  o:  our  leaders.  Many  bureau 
members  are  appointed  because  of  rccom- 
menciatlons  we  make.  Indeed,  some  may  be 
membi  rs  of  our  r.wn  clubs.  Why  are  they  In 
Washington?  They  are  there  because  of  us. 
And  why  are  they  doing  these  things  they 
have  been  chosen  to  do?  It  is  because  of  us. 
We  have  unloaded — we  back  home  have  un- 
loaded— on  them  matters  of  various  kinds. 
Now.  every  time  the  Government  is  asked  to 
assume  another  responsibility  or  to  partici- 
pate in  some  business,  or  to  put  some  money 
Into  it.  an  agency  must  be  set  up  to  sec  that 
the  affairs  are  properly  handled  or  that  the* 
money  is  properly  spent,  in  line  with  the  de- 
mands which  are  made. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  one  of  the 
vitally  Important  thlncs  Lions  can  do  to  prove 
their  Icaelerthip  in  business,  professional  and 
Community  life  is  to  see  tc  it  that  their  own 
affairs  of  their  community,  city  and  State 
are  so  conducte'd  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  asked  to  do  special  tasks 
fi'r  them,  and  thus  obviate  the  neccs.=lty  of 
the  setting  up  of  agencies  or  bureaus  for  that 
purixise. 

Liens  have  led  the  way  In  many  things, 
among  them  home  gardening  projects.  As  a 
result,  the  shelves  In  the  basements  cf  many 
of  them  are  fil!ed  with  canned  goods — the 
fruits  of  their  own  initiative  and  labor.  They 
have  at  leftst  solvei  part  of  the  rationing  prob- 
lem, and  have  taken  care  of  their  immediate 
and  some  of  their  future  needs,  while  per- 
forming a  great  service  to  their  Nation.  They 
did  not  telegraph  W.ishirigtcn  requesting 
laws  to  compel  them  tc  do  this.  They  did  the 
Job  themselves 

One  of  the  most  important  missions  cf  the 
Lions  is  to  lead,  in  every  one  cf  their  com- 
munities, in  doing  those  things  which  will 
help  win  the  war  in  tl.e  shortest  possible  time; 
then  to  give  much  thought,  time  and  action 
to  the  solution  of  po.-t-war  picblems.  We 
must  a.ssume,  more  and  more,  our  own  in- 
dividual responsibilities,  do  mr)re  and  more 
things  for  ourselves  rather  than  to  ask  our 
government  to  do  them  for  us.  We  mu£t 
think  for  ourselves,  act  for  ourselves,  and  help 
our  neighbors  t(j  do  the  sp.me,  rather  than 
have  our  government  do  more  and  more  for 
everybody. 


Mr.  Morgenthau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
St.  Marys  (Pa.  Daily  Press  of  October 
11.  1943: 

MR     MORGENTHAtT 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgen- 
thau Is  not  much  cf  a  matter-of-fact  being. 
He  belongs  to  the  class  whose  feet  are  firmly 
planted  in  midair  most  of  the  time. 

He  blandly  thinks  all  he  has  to  do  is  whistle 
and  all  sorts  of  tax  money  will  come  out  of 
hiding  beneath  blankets,  in  sugar  jars,  and 
other  devious  places. 

He  does  not,  as  his  Immediate  superior. 
President  Roosevelt,  believe  that  "tax  money 
comes  from  the  sweat  of  everyone  who  works 
for  a  living  " 

Mr.  Morgenthau  never  had  to  work  for  a 
living     His  father  before  him  was  quite  well 
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fixed  and  Heary  never  had  to  worry  where  his 
next  meal  was  coming  from. 

He  is  decidedly  unpopular  with  Congress 
tnd  that  dislike  is  extending  throughout  the 
country  to  everyone  who  has  to  pay  thmugh 
his  nose  In  the  way  of  higher  taxation. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  last  month  was  the  spear- 
head in  the  sale  of  $18,000,000,000  worth  of 
V/ar  bonds,  and  no  sooner  had  the  public 
taken  a  sigh  of  relief,  than  Mr.  Morgenthau 
appeared  before  Congress  with  a  program 
calling  for  f  10,000.000,000  In  additional  taxa- 
tion. 

He  will  be  lucky  tc  get  half  that  amovmt. 
for  the  general  public  Is  beginning  to  ask 
questlona.  Is  wondering  why  it  is  necessary 
for  this  country  to  tpend  more  than  all  the 
other  belligerent  powers  combined. 

Is  wondering  why  other  nations  are  lookii>g 
ahead  to  oost-war  business  expansion  while 
this  Nation  is  seemingly  asleep  at  the  switch. 

The  public  is  rtartlng  the  question  of  why 
It  is  necessary  to  have  so  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  employed  by  the  Oov- 
•rnment.  tnd  suggests  that  economy  there 
will  save  billions  annually. 

The  man  or  the  street  wonders,  too.  why 
the  Treasury  does  not  come  up  with  a  sound 
plan  of  taxation.  Instead  of  offering  a  hit 
or  miss  plan. 

Morgenthau  once  publicly  admitted  he 
knew  Uttle  or  nothing  about  money.  The 
public  says  "amen." 


Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Banynsld 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord regarding  the  splendid  work  done  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Barzynski.  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  Army  Quar- 
termaster Depot  at  Chicago.  III.,  in  his 
effort  to  secure  cooperation  of  our  Amer- 
ican womanhood  for  service  in  the 
WAG'S.  WAVES.  SPARS,  and  Marines. 
I  include  therein  a  letter  he  received  from 
the  Most  Reverend  Samuel  A.  Stritch, 
D.  D.,  archbishop  of  Chicago,  in  support 
of  his  work: 

Chicago,  III.,  July  14.  1943. 
Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Barztnski, 

Chicago,  III. 

Mt  Deab  General  Barztnski:  I  am  told 
that  you  are  Intensely  Interested  in  securing 
the  Nation-wide  cooperation  of  our  woman- 
hood in  our  war  effort.  Whenever  our  free- 
doms  have  been  attacked,  and  our  men  have 
had  to  go  out  to  battle  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect them,  our  women  have  done  their  full 
part  on  the  home  front,  in  the  fields,  and  in 
the  making  of  needed  military  supplies  It 
Is  true  that  in  other  wars  woman's  part  was 
mainly  to  supply  the  men  at  hon>e  and  to 
engage  In  providing  war  supplies.  In  our 
times,  when  war  is  mechanized  and  heavily 
drains  our  male  population  from  the  pur- 
suits of  production  and  commence,  the  part 
of  wonMui  In  our  war  effort  has  taken  on  a 
new  phase  We  And  women  in  our  factories 
producing  the  sinews  of  war.  women  in  our 
hospitals  nursing  and  tending  our  soldier 
sick,  woineu  everywhere  a  contribution  can 
be  made  by  woman  without  the  sacrifice  of 
her  dignity  and  social  vocation  Rightly  we 
have  shown  our  contempt  for  the  degrada- 
tion of  womanhood  in  some  countnea,  where 


tbey  have  been  called  to  the  roll  of  actual 
combatants,  and  have  decreed  that  woman's 
contribution  must  be  without  the  sacrifice 
of  her  dignity  and  prime  social  vocation.  I 
am  sure  that  your  efforts  will  meet  with  suc- 
cess. Patriotism  is  fostered  by  woman  In 
the  home,  and  the  mothers  of  our  land  who 
have  given  their  boys  to  our  armed  services 
have  made  a  mighty  contribution.  Our 
women  will  answer  the  call  of  their  country 
and  do  all  In  otu-  war  effort  which  rightfully 
may  be  done  by  them. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

SAMtnx  A.  Bteitch, 
Archbishop  of  Chicago. 

The  service  of  women  In  our  armed 
forces  is  vital  to  our  war  conduct,  and 
every  effort  that  aids  In  recruiting  and 
encouraging  them,  especially  by  the  great 
churchmen  of  our  country,  should  be 
Icnown  far  and  wide. 

Brigadier  General  Barzynski  before 
going  to  West  Point  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Chicago,  and  our  city  is  very 
proud  of  the  splendid  work  he  is  doing 
as  Commander  of  the  United  States  Army 
Quartermaster  Depot,  and  In  addition  to 
and  above  his  regular  assigned  duties,  he 
has  taken  an  intense  interest  In  the  co- 
opeiation  of  American  women  in  our  war 
effort  and  is  doing  a  great  work  in  recruit- 
ing them  in  the  services. 


Hog  Ceilinf  Bof  i  Down- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  Daily 
Journal  -Stockman . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ceiling  price  estab- 
lished for  live  hogs  has  been  a  mistake. 
Even  the  O.  P.  A.  inspectors  out  in  the 
field  realize  it  but  they  have  no  authority 
to  correct  mistakes  of  the  all-wise  bu- 
reaucrats in  Washington.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  inner  kitchen  cabinet  con- 
sisting of  Harry  Hopkins,  and  others — 
those  bureaucrats  whose  decisions  are 
final — will  not  admit  a  mistake  or  correct 
an  error. 

The  scale  for  ceiling  prices  that  has 
been  set  up  for  Uve  hogs  will  eliminate 
many  of  the  small  interior  markets  in 
Nebraska.  It  is  destroying  the  freedom 
of  the  farmer  to  market  his  hogs.  It  will 
drive  hvestock  to  the  large  terminal 
markets.  The  differential  in  price  be- 
tween these  markets  has  too  wide  a 
spread  and  thus  the  interior  markets, 
which  heretofore  have  met  the  terminal 
market  prices,  m'ith  a  resulting  gain  to 
the  small  farmer,  will  now  not  even  be 
able  to  meet  the  competition  and  stay  in 
business.  The  ruling  is  arbitrary,  un- 
necessary, and  contrary  to  that  provi- 
sion of  the  Price  Control  Act  which 
states  definitely  that  no  methods  shall 
be  attempted  which  will  interfere  with 
the  regular  established  methods  of  doing 
business. 


I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is 
not  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  Inner 
circle  to  destroy  individual  initiative  and 
to  bring  e\Trything  from  shoestrings  to 
hair  tonic  under  the  rationing  program. 
It  is  time  this  Congress  undertook  to  per- 
form a  major  operation  on  that  part  of 
the  O.  P.  A.  which  is  unnecessary.  We 
might  well  pray  that  the  opeiation  pro- 
duce some  first-class  funerals  among 
those  whose  directives  are  stifling  free 
enterprise  and  thus  hindering  the  pro- 
duction of  food. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ROC   CSn^INO   BOGS   DOWH 

That  O.  P.  A.  blundered  In  Ita  hog  celling 
edict  was  clearly  demonstrated  the  tirtt  week. 
Even  some  of  the  O.  P.  A.  boys  admitted  that. 
privately.  Well,  ttien,  why  isn't  some  move 
made  to  correct  the  mistake?  Perhaps  tt  Is 
not  aa  almple  as  that.  Probably  those  ap- 
parently In  charge  acttuUy  bavent  th«  au- 
thorlty.  If  a  higher  O.  JL.  has  to  be  Mcured. 
getting  It  may  not  be  so  easy.  A  certain 
pride  of  decision  la  Involved.  Backing  down 
is  a  hard  road  Tor  the  bureaticrau.  But  the 
pork  is  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer  and  Oov> 
ernment  requirements  for  Army  and  other 
need£  go  on  and  on.  If  this  situation  gets 
bad  enough,  and  It  looks  as  though  It  would, 
the  hcg  ceilings  will  have  to  be  revised,  pride 
or  no  pride.  Wtiat  with  celllixgB  on  pork.  It 
would  appear  that  "discarded"  would  be  a 
better  word  than  "revlaed." 

In  a  speech  last  week.  Harry  E.  Reed,  head 
of  the  War  Meat  Borrd,  said.  "The  Board  Is 
not  an  action  agency,  and  authority  has  noa 
been  delegated  to  the  Board  as  a  body."  The 
Board  simply  meets,  threshes  out  problems, 
and  makes  Its  recommendations — but  no 
Government  agency  Is  under  any  obltgatlon 
to  pay  any  attention  to  those  recommenda- 
tions. There  Is  only  one  thing  certain  abourt 
them — they  go  Into  a  file.  And  that  Is  Just 
the  trouble — no  centralised  authority.  If 
the  War  Meat  Board  had  real  authority,  It  is 
a  sale  guess  that  there  would  be  no  hog 
ceiling,  and  ftirther  than  that  the  oattle 
feeding  business  wouldn't  be  In  the  mess 
It  is.  But.  no.  Things  are  not  done  that 
way.  The  Important  decisions  are  left  not 
to  practical  men  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
livestock  business  but  to  theorists,  who 
may  know  their  slide  rules  but  who  nev«r 
came  close  to  slopping  a  hog. 

Men  who  know  the  livestock  and  meat 
busmess  intimately  warned  aixl  warned  of 
the  impracticability  of  a  ceiling  on  Uve  ani- 
mals, but  the  wisdom  of  practical  men  seems 
to  have  no  weight  in  the  administration  of 
food  aSalrs.  To  men  wanting  to  do  tbetr 
patriotic  best  that  is  as  dlscouraglnf  as  It 
Is  aggravating. 


Real  f niiepcBieace  for  Pliffippiiiet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF   M^UULSK* 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPftEOENTATIVBI 

Thursday,  October  14,  1343 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  Jcare 
granted  I  incluxle  in  my  remarks  an  ar- 
ticle on  Philippine  independence  written 
by  Vincente  Viliaxnin,  author,  a  Filipioo 
lawyer  and  economist.  Mr.  Vlllainin  op- 
posed Phitippine  independence  In  tbe 
past,  but  rrow  favors  it  because  he  argues 
that  Japan's  defeat  will  remove  the  Jap- 
anese menace  and  because  America  has 
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pledged  economic  aid  to  his  country  after 
the  war: 

The  Philippines  presently  will  have  inde- 
pendence not  once  but  twice.  One  independ- 
ence is  granted  by  Japan  in  Manila  and  the 
other  by  America  in  Washington.  The 
Manila  government,  following  the  example 
^)f  Japan-dominated  Burma,  may  declare  war 
agam^jt  the  United  Nations,  while  the  Wash- 
ington government  may  declare  war  against 
the  Axis.  Thus  the  two  Philippine  govern- 
ments may  find  themselves  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  fi^^htinf?  line 

Tlie  Philippines  were  taken  over  by  Amer- 
ica from  Spam  ns  the  result  of  a  war.  Then 
they  were  taken  over  by  Japan  from  America 
as  the  result  of  anotHcr  war. 

When  America  remained  In  the  islands 
after  defe.iting  Spain  the  cry  went  up  that 
she  was  emb;irkin2  on  overseas  expansii^n 
pnd  Imperialism  But  through  her  liberal 
pclirirs  the  Philippine  experiment  has  be- 
come a  monument  to  her  Reneiosity  for  which 
the  Filipinos  showxl  their  gratitude  on  the 
battlefield  Now  Japan  Is  Inaugurating  her 
own  experiment  and  the  same  cry  of  expan- 
sionism and  imnerialism  Is  heard.  The  two 
experiments  differ  The  Japanese  starts  at 
the  top  with  independence,  while  the  Ameri- 
can began  at  the  bottom  by  preparing  the 
Filininos  for  the  responsibilities  of  inde- 
pendence 

NOT   FREE   UNDER  JAP.^N 

Japan's  announced  good  Intentions  toward 
the  Filipinos  are  being  expressed  in  all  media 
of  mr.dern  propaganda  and  by  elaborate  plans 
of  development,  reconstrrction.  fraterniza- 
tion, and  collaboration  If  the  Filipinos  are 
hypnotized  by  the  Japanese,  the  Manila  gov- 
ernment, even  without  declaring  war.  might 
ye*^  embarrass  America  by  simp!y  telling  he' 
r.ct  to  disturb  the  peace  in  the  Islands  by 
ker-ping  out  and  staying  out.  But  the  Wash- 
ington government,  which  Is  the  only  legiti- 
mate Philippine  gcvernment.  can  truthfully 
say  that  those  Filipinos  who  "cooperate" 
vi^h  Japan  are  not  free  agents  and  that  the 
Manila  set-up  is  only  a  m.akeshift  affair  in- 
su'Uted  by  Japan  during  her  temporary 
military  occupation  of  the  islarrds. 

TJie  issue  will  be  finally  decided  by  the 
winner  in  the  war.  which  means  it  will  be 
d'l^cided  by  America.  After  Japan's  defeat 
the  Philippine  government  in  Washington 
will  be  ree.<:tabllshed  in  Manila  with  the  aid 
of  America. 

The  grant  of  Independence  in  Washington 
Is  contained  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81. 
dated  September  24.  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  and  self-governing  Phil- 
ippine nation  not  later  than  30  days  after 
Its  enactment.  Among  other  things,  this 
means  that  American-Philippine  relations 
will  be  on  a  diplomatic  basis,  that  warlike  aid 
to  the  Philippines  will  be  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act.  and  that  Filipinos  will  be  foreign- 
ers here  Instead  of  American  nationals 
owing  allegiance  to  America  and  enjoying 
certain  rights  and  privileges  as  such. 

SUGGESTIONS    M.'^DE 

The  resolution  Is  deficient  in  some  vital 
particulars  and  the  writer  wired  members  of 
Congress  the  following  suggestions:  First, 
that  independence  be  automatic  on  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  because  Japan  might 
grant  independence  before  America  and 
thereby  acquire  a  propaganda  appeal  and 
legalistic  priority:  second,  that  the  status  of 
Filipinos  here  be  defined  on  a  liberal  basis; 
third,  that  the  selection  of  the  officials  of 
the  new  Philippine  republic  after  the  present 
term  expires  be  clarified  to  avoid  a  govern- 
ment by  decree;  fourth,  that  a  preferential 
trade  relation  with  America  be  specifically 
provided  for  In  the  resolution  to  free  it  from 
the  effects  of  the  most-favored-nation- 
clause  principle  in  commercial  treaties,  and 
fifth,  that  the  preamble  to  the  resolution  in- 
clude   a    •utement    similar    to     President 


Roosevelt's  declarations  committing  the 
American  Government  to  aid  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Phil  pplnes. 

The  question  of  the  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Axis  wa;i  raised  by  the  writer 
for  possible  remedial  or  perfecting  action  in 
a  telegram  to  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines, as  follows:  "It  seems  logical  that 
.  .  .  the  first  major  sovereign  act  of  the 
Philippine  republic  should  be  to  declare  war 
against  the  Axis  beft.re  it  can  properly  ne- 
t,otiate  with  America  on  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  the  Philippines  as  provided  in 
Section  3.  that  is.  if  it  has  the  plenary  puwcr 
to  do  so.  considering  i.hat  in  a  constitutiuual 
republican  system  the  power  to  declare  war 
resides  in  the  legislative  branch  of  which  the 
Pliilippine  republic  ir.  Washington  has  nunc. 
However,  if  and  when  the  declaration  of  war 
is  decided  upon  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
it  does  not  extend  to  the  de  facto  Filipino 
gi-vernment  which  Japan  might  set  up  in 
Manila. 

PREPARING    FILIPINOS 

Under  the  Philippine  constituiion.  which 
has  provisions  for  both  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  republic,  President  Quezon  and  ViCe 
President  Osmena  will  act  as  tcnbtituiiuiial 
officials  of  the  republic  until  Nov.  15.  1943. 
when  the  former  shall  vacate  the  (llice  a. id 
Its  powers  and  duties  shall  devcive  on  the 
latter,  whose  term  runs  to  1945.  The  con.su- 
tution  was  drafted  by  a  Filipino  constitu- 
tional convention  in  Manila  in  1935.  adopted 
by  the  Filipino  people  in  a  '-pccial  referendum 
and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Un.ud 
Slates-  It  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  £;cvfri,- 
ment  and  should  be  kept  solidly  and  firmly 
111  place. 

The  Philippine  republic  will  have  the  Com- 
monwealth s  $215,000,000  on  deposit  in 
America  and  can  command  the  laimccilate 
services  of  123.000  Filipinos  here  and  lu 
Hawaii.  The  Manila  government  cpeiates  en 
a  bu:!get  of  about  $15,000,000  with  Jap:^nf^e 
printed  money  which  has  no  metallic  backing 
nor  a  government  pledge  of  redemption 

One  of  the  most  effective  aid.i  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  Philippines  is  to  citate  a 
corps  of  trained  Filipinos  here  for  service  in 
the  islands  after  the  war.  The  Japanese  are 
training  Filipinos  in  their  code  and  it  is  es- 
sential to  have  Filipinos  trained  in  the  .■\merl- 
can  technique  and  philosophy  of  action 

The  Filipinos  have  a  grand  opportunity  to 
build  a  greater  country  after  the  present  un- 
pleasantness shall  have  passed  away.  Wiih 
the  removal  of  the  Japanese  military  menace, 
the  deindustrialization  of  Japan  and  the 
assistance  of  America,  the  country  ca-  pro- 
ceed confidently  to  the  diversification  of  faim 
production,  a  rational  amount  of  Industrial- 
ization and  the  expansion  of  social  and  ecc- 
numic  activities.  With  17.000  000  arou.'^cd 
people  and  vast  national  resources,  the  new 
Philippines  should  be  able  to  rebuild  quickly, 
reconstitute  her  policies  definitely,  and  re- 
capture the  promise  of  yet  greater  progress. 


How  Our  Bureaus  Harass  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI"^'E3 

Thursday  October  14.  1943 

Mr.  O'KONSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
day  I  receive  complaints  from  business 
firms  in  my  district  regarding  the 
"gestapo-like"  and  silly  rules  and  regu- 
lations. With  thousands  on  the  pay  roll 
uho  are  not  needed  these  bureaucrats 


try  to  earn  their  money  by  creating  the 
impression  that  they  are  important  and 
the  impression  that  what  they  are  doing 
is  winning  the  war.  The  worst  part  of  it 
is  that  there  are  so  many  that  seemingly 
nobody  in  the  bureaus  knows  where  to 
get  any  information.  Hence,  there  are 
!=^corps  of  persons  who  harass  a  businooS 
firm  by  a.sking  duplications  of  informa- 
tion. 

They  are  a  "gestapo"  all  by  them.selves 
seemingly  bent  on  closing  down  all  hon- 
est bu.^me.'-'s  in  America.  To  give  a  clear 
picture  of  just  what  business  is  up 
against  today.  I  a^-k  leave  to  insert  cor- 
respondence of  Lyman  Bretting  of  the 
Brettinc  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Ashland, 
Wis.  This  correspondence  points  out 
what  bureaucracy  is  doing  to  honest 
business. 

And  for  what  purpose  does  this  go  on? 
Merely  to  take  materials  from  American 
bu.Mnessmen  and  hand  them  over  to 
some  other  country  as  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticle at  the  end  of  these  remarks  points 
out.  Hnw  long  is  this  Congress  going  to 
stand  for  such  gestapo  tactics? 

The  correspondence  follows: 

C    G    BP.rTTING  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

Asiilaud,  Wi^ .  September  27,  1943. 
Congressman  A  O  Konski, 

Wp.-ihi?igton,  D  C. 

De\r  Sir:  We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  we  have  Just  written  to  the  Copper  Re- 
covery Corporation 

In  all  the  years  that  we  have  been  in  busi- 
ness never  h.ive  we  bten  so  antagonized  by  a 
lot  of  foolishness,  and  we  thought  that  you 
m.eht  be  interested  in  our  bringing  this  to 
your  attention 

Thr,;u=zh  so  much  red  tape  and  foolishnpss 
whi..h  we  encountcitd  with  the  Copper  Re- 
covery Corporation  we  found  it  necessary  to 
close  down  our  foundry  altogether  and  dis- 
pone of  everything  we  had  in  the  way  of  stock 
rather  than  be  pestered  to  death  with  tele- 
grams, lotteis,  <uid  reports. 

We  tru:-t  that  this  letter  will  prove  of  in- 
t^ifst  to  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lyman  Eretting. 
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Mr. 


C  G   Brktting  Manufacturing  Co  , 

Ashland.  Wis..  September  27,  1943. 

H     HiRSCHTHAL. 

Uiut  ClLu-f.  scrap  Unit. 

Copper  Rccovcrtf-  Branch. 

New  York  City 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  your  letters  and 
teletrranis  which  you  have  been  sending  to 
us.  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  just  what 
it  is  ail  about. 

We  have  been  doing  everything  possible 
to  help  win  this  war.  and  as  a  conscientious 
taxjiayer  we  certainly  are  disgusted  with  the 
manner  in  which  you  and  your  other  chiefs 
have  handled  this  copper  situation.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  us  there  must  be  oome  way 
in  which  all  uf  you  chiefs  could  get  togeth- 
er and  check  (jver  your  files,  where  you  will 
find  that  we  have  complied  with  all  your 
requests  up  until  th*  time  you  started  ask- 
ing for  three  and  four  duplications  of  in- 
formation we  had  already  furnished. 

On  April  22  we  wriAe  you  In  detail  and 
enclcsed  a  copy  of  credit  memorandum  which 
we  received  from  the  Duluth  Brass  Works  in 
payment  ot  the  bra.ss  and  copper  which  we 
had  in  stock,  other  than  the  brass  tubing 
and  bronze  bnslnngs  which  we  sent  in  to 
the  Cliase  Brass  Co.  in  accordance  with  in- 
st.mcfirns    from    your    department. 

We  have  no  brass  nor  copper  on  hand  as 
we  have  disposed  of  everything  according 
to  IriStructions  as  received  from  the  Copper 
Recovery  Corporation,  and  we  feel  that  if 
you   will  smiply  check  over  your  flies  you 


will  have  the  whole  story.    By  so  doing  you 
might  help  the  war  effort  and  save  some  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  instead   of  sending  so 
many   unnecessary   telegrams   and   letters. 
Yours  very  truly, 

L.  Brettino. 

C.  G.  Bretting  Manufacturing  Co.. 

Ashland.  Wxs..  October  6.  1943. 
Congressman  A.  O'Konski. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  received  your  letter  and 
appreciate  very  much  the  attitude  you  have 
regarding  the  Copper  Recovery  Corporation. 
Of  course,  to  us  It  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing 
that  ever  existed,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
some  draft  law  will  be  enacted  whereby  all 
these  Government  leeches  can  be  put  Into 
the  armed  forces. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  their  last  letter, 
together  with  a  copy  of  our  reply,  as  we  think 
you  might  be  interested  in  seeing  what  we  are 
actually  up  against. 

With  kindest  regards,  we  are. 
Yours  very  truly, 

L.  BaETTINO. 

War  Production  Board. 
CoppEH  Recovery  Corporation. 

New  York  City. 
C.  Q.  Brttting  Manufacturinq  Co  . 

Ashland,  Wis. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  1943,  and  the  writer  has  made  a 
thorough  search  of  all  the  correspondence 
and  haa  found  a  credit  memorandum  dated 
April  5,  to  the  Duluth  Brass  Works,  of  Duluth. 
Minn.,  showing  the  disposition  of  the  large 
amount  of  various  scrap  material. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
to  you  our  appreciation  for  your  cooperation 
In  the  war  effort  and  regret  that  the  Invoice 
In  question  did  not  come  to  the  proper  divi- 
sion for  the  deletion  of  the  scrap  Inventory, 
since  your  letter  dated  April  22  should  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  writer  for  his  attention. 
There  is  only  one  other  question  which  will 
assist  us  In  closing  you*  case  on  this  scrap 
material,  and  that  refers  to  the  authori2atlon 
permitting  the  Duluth  Brass  Works  to  pur- 
chase such  material.  If,  however,  they  have 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  scrap-metal  dealer 
It  Is  in  order  for  them  to  have  purchased  all 
of  your  scrap  Inventory. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  us  further  as  to  the 
above. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  Hirschthal, 
Unit  Chief,  Copper  Recovery  Branch, 

Scrap  Unit,  Copper  Division. 

C  G.  Brbtting  Manufacturing  Co., 

Ashland,  Wis.,  October  6.  1943. 
Mr   H.  Hirschthal. 

Unit  Chief.  Copper  Recovery  Branch. 

Neic  York  City. 
Dear  Sis:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  September  29  and  are  twth  pleased  and 
surprised  to  know  that  you  have  been  able 
to  check  over  our  correspxjndence  records 
and  find  everything  in  order  except  In  the 
last  paragraph  of  your  letter. 

We  have  been  asked  to  answer  a  lot  of 
foolish  questions,  but  to  us  this  one  is  with- 
out a  doubt  the  most  ridiculous  request  we 
have  had  as  yet. 

On  June  20,  1943,  we  received  a  letter  froi  i 
the  War  Production  Board,  Copper  Recovery 
Corporation,  advising  us  to  dispose  of  our 
scrap  inventory  to  a  scrap  dealer,  brass  mill, 
or  any  other  person  who  had  specific  authori- 
zation to  purchase  such  material.  We  con- 
tacted the  Duluth  Brass  Works  in  regard  to 
disposing  of  our  materials  and  the;  advised 
us  that  they  had  authority  to  purchase  this 
scrap  from  us.  We  did  not  ask  them  for  any 
special  affidavits  or  go  through  any  red  tape 
in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
were  authorized  to  purchase  it.  but  Just  as 
any  other  good  American  citizen  would  do 


we  accepted  their  statement,  as  we  thought 
thai  the  cbject  of  the  Copper  Recovery  Corpo- 
ration was  to  see  that  all  idle  surplus 
amounts  of  scrap  ccpper  and  copper  alloy 
wi»t  put  into  use  for  essential  purposes. 

As  we  advised  you  many  times  exactly  what 
our  set-up  is,  we  trust  that  this  last  ex- 
planation will  close  your  records  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned.  Your  Department  has  suc- 
ceeded in  seeing  that  our  brass  foundry  has 
ceased  to  exist,  and  we  trust  that  they  have 
accomoHshed  their  purpose, 
■^'jurs  very  truly, 

L.  BRrrriNc. 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 

September  30.  1943 1 

Lend-Lease  or  Nonwar  CJoods  Rapped 

Chicago,  III..  September  29,  1943.— While 
America  is  being  starved  for  supplies,  huge 
orders  are  being  requisitioned  for  lend-lease 
shipments  to  Russia  for  long-range,  post-war 
use,  Miss  Vivien  Kellems,  Saugatuck.  Conn.. 
Industrial  management  expert,  charged  today. 

Miss  Kellems.  operator  of  a  cable  grip  com- 
pany at  Saugatuck  who  was  defeated  by  Rep- 
resentative Clasx  Eoothe  Luce  In  a  congres- 
sional race  last  year,  made  the  accusation 
before  the  Chicago  Rotary  Club. 

cms  RUSSIAN  order 

She  declared  the  administration  Is  violat- 
ing the  spirit  of  lend-lease  by  requisitioning 
vital  materials  for  foreign  countries  that  are 
not  actually  required  to  fight  the  war. 

"Through  J.  W.  Flatley,  Chief,  Contract  and 
Purchase  Branch,  Treasury  Department.  Pro- 
curement Division."  she  charged,  "9,842.000 
feet  of  long-distance  telephone  cable,  4,264,000 
feet  of  power  cable,  52.000,000  pounds  of  bare 
copper,  and  huge  quantities  of  other  vital 
material  have  been  ordered  in  this  country 
for  Russia." 

OWN  COMPANY  REFUSED 

"It  comes,"  Miss  Kellems  added,  "under  the 
President's  direct  supervision — It  Is  a  must. ' 

"These  orders  for  Russia,"  she  said,  "are  for 
long-range,  post-war  development." 

Complaining  that  her  own  company  haa 
been  turned  down  on  priorities  by  the  War 
Production  Board.  Miss  Kellems  said  other 
American  manufacturers  cannot  obtain  vital 
materials  for  actual  war  work  or  for  ma- 
chinery. 


Joornal-American — Penicillin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11.  1943 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
credit  is  due  the  Journal -American  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  Americans 
science's  new  miracle  drug,  penicillin. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Journal- 
American  last  August  this  rare  drug, 
which  never  before  was  released  for  ci- 
vilian use,  was  obtained  for  2-year-old 
Patricia  Malone,  who  was  stricken  with 
a  highly  fatal  type  of  blood  poisoning. 
As  a  result  of  the  publicity  given  the 
case  of  this  brave  child  from  Jackson 
Heights,  N.  Y.,  great  public  interest  has 
been  taken  in  this  wonderful  drug.  It  is 
hoped  and  expected  that  in  a  short  time 
there  will  be  enough  penicillin  for  general 
civilian  use. 


The  people  of  America  owe  a  great  debt 
to  the  Journal-American  for  the  part  it 
played  in  educating  the  public  at  large 
to  the  benefits  of  penicillin,  the  powerful 
germ  killer. 


American  Losses  by  Sabotaf  e 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVB9 

Thursday,  October  14.  1943 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude therein  an  article  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  October  12, 1943: 

AMERICAN      LOSSES     BT      SABOTAGE — DOWN     TH« 
MIDOLK    or    TH«    BOAD 

(By  Erwin  D.  Canham) 
If,  before  Pearl  Harbor,  you  had  aaked  the 
average  well-informed  American  If  the  United 
States  wotild  suffer  materially  from  enemy 
sabotage  within.  If  we  got  Into  the  war, 
the  answer  would  have  been  In  the  afllrma- 
tlve.  Our  diverse  populaUon,  our  vast  con- 
tinental area,  and  the  astute,  carefully  pre- 
pared Nazi  and  Japanese  intelligence  staffs 
would  have  been  cited.  Indeed,  official 
Americans  were  braced  for  sabotage  worae 
than  anything  during  World  War  No.  1. 

And  yet  today,  nearly  2  years  after  our 
entry  Into  the  war,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 
of  the  F.  B.  I.,  reports  that  thus  far  not  • 
single  sabotage  crime  on  American  soil  could 
be  traced  to  foreign  origins.  Otir  lactones, 
our  dams  and  bridges,  our  transportation  sys- 
tems, our  other  essential  facilities,  have  op- 
erated undisturbed  by  the  enemy's  fire  or 
explosion. 

This  remarkable  state  of  aflairs,  I  am  told 
Is  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  P.  B.  I.  and  its 
brother  organizations,  which  tracked  down 
and  smashed  spy  or  saboteur  rings  even  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  aided  by  national  systems 
of  registration  and  surveillance  far  better 
than  during  the  last  war.  But  however  good 
the  F.  B  I.  haa  been,  this  explanation  is  not 
fully  satisfying.  The  Oermana  and  Japanese 
are  very  shrewd  and  cunning.  We  had  plenty 
of  soft  spots  in  our  system.  According  to  any 
calculation,  we  should  have  suffered  losses  by 
sabotage.     Why  didn't  we? 

The  answer  Is  that  we  did.  We  suffered 
severely  from  sabotage,  and  we  are  suffering 
more  bitterly  today  than  we  did  In  the  first 
onslaughts  after  Pearl  Harbor.  The  sabotage 
against  us  is  well  organized,  effective,  and 
punishing.  But  It  is  not  carried  out  with 
bomb  and  incendiary.  It  is  mental  sabotage, 
psychological  or  divisive  warfare,  and  It  is 
progressing  exactly  as  planned  beforehand 
in  the  strongholds  of  our  enemy. 

What  are  the  evidences  and  effects  of  this 
sabotage?  They  are  in  the  suspicions,  con- 
fusions, and  divisions  In  the  Nation.  They 
are  the  sorry  fruit  of  seeds  sown  by  Nazi 
propaganda.  They  are  not  necessarUy  the 
result  of  Nazi  gold  paid  to  a  traitor,  of  a 
printing  press  bought,  or  a  demagog  bribed. 
It  has  not  been  necessary  to  do  the  Job  In 
that  crude  fashion.  Instead,  our  Nazi  and 
Japanese  enemies  have  emitted  lies  Into  the 
world.  They  have  sprayed  forth  falsehood, 
like  poison  gas.    Some  of  It  has  clung. 

There  are  powerful  organs  in  the  United 
States — newspapers  and  statesmen  whose 
voices  reach  many  millions  daUy — whose  con- 
stantly repeated  arguments  are  explicitly 
those  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo.    X  do  not  suggest 
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that  the«i4?  organs  have  been  bribed  or  Biibr.l- 
tllzrd.  That  v/.is  not  neceasary.  The-se 
ort;ans  have  become  the  carriers  of  enemy 
falsehoods.  The  falsehoods  are  disseminated 
freely  throughout  our  country.  Our  cltldcns 
are  txpci-td  to  their  rontamlnation.  And  In 
many  cases  their  thinklii?  Is  affected,  their 
f-unport  r.f  the  war  effort  i.s  weakened. 

The  result  is  les.s  production  In  our  vital 
arms  plants — plants  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  war  as  the  so'dier  at  Salerno — less  sup- 
port of  our  war  financing,  less  honor  and 
hone.>*ty  In  upholding  the  standards  of  civic 
morality  under  domestic  restrictions,  less 
thinking  about  the  needs  of  post-war  plan- 
ning. It  adds  up  to  a  possible  severe  pro- 
longat.on  of  the  war,  the  tragic  los.s  of  Amer- 
ican lives  and  resources,  and  actual  danger 
not  only  to  victory  but  to  national  survival 
Itself. 

Happily,  these  forces  of  sabotage  probably 
cannot  finally  upset  our  hopes  of  military 
victory.  But  they  could  force  us  to  lose  the 
peace.  By  sowing  su5picion  and  hate  for  our 
allies.  Britain  and  Ru.'^isa,  they  could  pave 
the  desperate  road  to  a  third  world  war. 

There  are  men  in  Congress  who  have  fought 
stubborn,  shrewd,  rear-guard  actions  against 
virtually  all  the  essential  prop'^sals  put  forth 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  Gen.  George  C 
Marshall  and  Admiral  Ernest  H  King,  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  this  day  This  obstruction- 
ism has  done  harm.  It  has  been  sabotage. 
It  has  slowed  up  the  war,  delayed  victory, 
sowed  seeds  for  defeat  in  the  peace 

There  are  big  newspapers  which  have  daily 
preached  bitterness  and  ha«^red  against  our 
leaders  and  our  allies.  They  have  ur^ed  the 
Immediate  cessation  of  all  war  production, 
the  withdrawal  of  our  soldiers  from  some  of 
their  present  battlefields  The  purport  of 
their  argument,  which  they  scarcely  dare  to 
pvit  into  words,  is  an  early  and  separate  peace 
by  the  United  States 

Not  many  Americans  have  been  fooled  al- 
together by  these  attacks.  But  no  sabotage 
is  more  effective  than  for  a  small  percentage 
of  production.  And  every  delay,  every  con- 
fusion, every  su.^piclon  Is  a  blow  against  us. 

It  is.  I  think,  obvious  that  the  enemy 
planned  it  this  way.  The  absence  of  crude, 
physical  sabotage  is  too  significant  Herr 
Hitler  and  Dr  Goebbels  counted  on  th^se 
very  divisions  from  within.  They  bcasted 
explicitly  of  it.  They  did  not  count  in  vain. 
And  when  will  we  wake  up. 


Safety  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tc  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Punxsutawney  Spirit,  Punxsutawney. 
Pa.: 

SATETT    IN    CONGRESS 

Congressmen  have  recently  enjoyed  a  long 
spell  of  getting  first-hand  information  from 
the  folks  back  home.  They  have  found  that 
their  constituents  are  willing  and  anxicus  to 
help  transfer  the  Nation's  needs  Into  reali- 
ties— they  have  also  found,  if  they  have  talked 
to  Farmer  Jones.  Storekeeper  Brown,  and 
Manufacturer  Smith,  that  In  cases  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  these  gentlemen  are  con- 
fused, discouraged,  and  restricted  In  their  all- 
out  production  endeavors  by  endless  and  In- 
comprehensible rules  and  demands  of  various 


Federnl  agencies  with  v.hlch  thoy  are  con- 
fronted at  every  turn. 

Our  lawmakers  huve  undoubtedly  afkcd 
thf-msolves:  "Have  our  people  reached  a  point 
where  their  every  act,  their  every  purchase, 
their  every  sale  must  be  planned  by  some 
super  bureau  or  bureaucrat  In  \Va  hmglon? 
Is  it  not  possible  to  get  needed  war  legislation 
and  regulation  within  the  franiev.crk  oi  our 
Government  and  leave  to  the  producer,  the 
merchant,  and  the  consumer  some  measure  of 
self-regulation  within  prescribed  limit.=  ?  The 
j  people  want  to  cooperate.  Is  it  not  pcpsible 
to  simplify  the  regulations  under  vvhi.^h  »h.ey 
must  operate?  Are  regulations  \vh  c:i  dis- 
courace  production  going  to  ward  off  scarci- 
ties and  defeat  inflation?  Can  subsidies  ever 
replace  prices  sufficient  to  allow  reasonable 
profits?  Will  the  consumer  benefit  by  con- 
stantly lessened  supplies,  as  the  re.=iilt  of  re- 
strictive policies  which  cut  production? 

"There  must  be  a  happ;,  wage  and  price 
medium  which  we  can  help  maintain  to  en- 
cotirage  the  necessary  functioning  of  Amer- 
ican production  and  distribution  in  conjunc- 
tion with  wartime  requirement,^  rf  our  armed 
forces  and  civilian  population.  As  the  duly 
elected  Representatives  of  cur  people,  we  can- 
not shift  our  responsibilities  to  subordinates." 


They  Liked  Not  To  Have  God  in  Their 
Knowledge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1943 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Catholic  Lawyers  Guild  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  sponsors  a  traditional 
service  known  as  the  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  courts. 
It  is  an  ancient  tradition  intending  to 
strengthen  those  who  are  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice — judges,  lawyers, 
and  others.  This  year  that  service  was 
held  on  September  23  and  the  preacher 
of  the  occasion  was  the  distinguished 
educator  and  scholar,  Joseph  R.  N.  Max- 
well. S,  J.,  president  of  the  College  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  the  ser- 
mon delivered  by  him  on  that  occasion. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Along  the  road  that  lends  to  ancient 
Athens,  far  removed  from  the  lofty  temples  of 
the  Acropolis  and  their  throng  of  pasan 
deities,  stands  a  very  simple  altar  on  which 
15  engraved  the  Inscription.  "To  the  Un- 
known God."  No  statue,  no  flowers,  no  or- 
naments adorn  this  ihrine.  No  one  has  ever 
paused  before  it  to  offer  sacrifice.  Lone  and 
alone  it  stands,  built  to  the  honor  of  a  gcd 
the  Athenians  did  not  know. 

One  day  an  unknown  traveler  stopped 
near  this  altar  to  rest.  It  was  evident  that 
he  had  Journeyed  far.  His  entire  appearance 
made  it  clear  to  all  that  he  wa.*;  not  p  Greek. 
Silently  and  long  he  sat  absorbed  in  the 
splendors  of  Athens.  But  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  magnificent  panoran.a  of  that  city  he 
could  not  but  recall  all  the  religiou.s  errors 
of  its  people — all  the  moral  laxity  of  the 
Athenians  Everywhere  he  saw  manifesta- 
tions of  frivolity,  immorality,  corruption, 
unbridled  sensuality,  the  degrading  worship 
of  Idols.  The  streets,  the  houses,  the  tem- 
ples weie  filled  with  sculptured  lumps  that 


in  the  mind/'  of  thcso  A'.h'^niai'.s  represented 
tiK'ir  many  pods.  Kadly  he  thought  of  all 
this  us  he  entered  thl.s  trod-filled  but  godles.? 
city.  He  moved  Into  the  crowded  market- 
place, and,  motntum  a  pla'lorn  he  .spoke 
to  these  people  of   th"  tinknown  God 

"Citlzen.s  of  Athens,"  he  .'-aid,  "en  my  way 
into  your  city  T  noted  the  various  ."tatues 
of  your  Idols,  and  I  .stopped  before  the  altar 
inscribed  to  the  unknown  God.  I  am  come 
to  .speak  to  you  of  this  God  whom  you  honor 
though  yon  know  Him  not."  With  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  a  zealous  soul  this  stranger  the 
great  Saint  Paul,  spoke  to  this  pagan  people 
of  the  one  true  God.  But  Paul  preached, 
you  will  renumber,  to  the  intcllii;ent.sia  of 
Athens  and  he  received  a  very  cold  attention. 
The  better  cla.ss  Athenians  were  a  superla- 
tively smart  set.  and  they  were  notoriously 
eager  for  knowledge.  Their  usual  grectms  as 
they  sauntered  about  the  market  place  wa--^, 
"What  is  new?"  Ihey  were  fond  of  any  nov- 
elty, but  Saint  Paul  was  one  novelty  the 
Athenians  did  not  welcome.  He  was  too  per- 
emptory for  their  lounging  speculative 
minds  He  did  not  specul-te  with  them;  he 
told  them.  Ho  spoke  to  them  of  God.  and  of 
man  who  was  created  by  Gcd.  He  spoke  of 
mans  dependence  on  God.  of  his  duty  before 
God.  He  spoke  of  God's  law,  its  origin,  its 
bii.ding  force,  its  sanctions,  btit  he  spoke  m 
vain.  For  Paul,  in  speaking  to  the  Athenians, 
was  addrts-slng  a  people  wiio  were  very  smug 
in  their  own  conceits. 

They  were  bland  skeptics,  these  Athenians, 
and  m  writlnc  of  them  ]^xer  Paul  said:  "They 
liked  not  to  have  God  in  their  knowledge". 
In  their  lives  and  in  their  law  they  ignored 
the  science,  the  knowlec'gc  of  God.  not  merely 
for  reasons  of  the  h"ad,  but  more  especially 
for  reasons  of  the  heart.  They  were  disaf- 
fected toward  God.  First  He  was  ousted  from 
their  affection,  and  then  He  was  ousted  from 
their  intellect.  The  thought  of  God  and 
His  law  struck  a  somber  note  in  their  lives, 
and  so  they  di:-missed  Him.  They  liked  not 
to  have  God  in  their  knowledge.  And  oi.e 
day  their  speculative  minds  clashed  with  the 
might  of  the  more  practical  Spartans  Mizht 
prevailed,  and  the  hmip  of  freed;  m  flickered 
and  died  out.  Night  settled  upon  Athens,  arid 
the  glory  of  that  fair  city  crumbled  into  dust. 
"Unless  God  build  the  house  they  labor  in 
vain  who  would  build  It  " 

Centuries  have  pa.ssed  and  the  pendulum  of 
time  has  swung  ficm  the  paganism  of  Athens 
to  a  modern  nc<i-pagani  m 

Just  a  year  or  two  ago  the  Boston  Law  Bo-^k 
Co.,  published  a  volume  entitled,  "My 
Philosophy  of  Law:  Credos  of  Sixteen  Ameri- 
c.in  Scholars"  The  bo-ik  is  a  symposium  in 
which  the.-e  sixteen  American  philosophers  of 
law  expre-s  tlieir  views  regarding  the  nature 
cf  law  AH  but  one  of  these  gentlemen 
seemed  to  agree  that,  in  the  explanation  of 
law,  there  is  no  place  for  God.  As  far  as  the 
science  of  law  is  concerned  "they  liked  not  to 
have  Old  in  their  knowledge" 

In  the  ncopa'.ianism  of  today  obstacles' 
have  been  thrown  acnss  the  path  of  those 
who  would  walk  with  dignity  along  the  road 
that  Icad.s  men  back  to  God.  An  old  phi- 
losophy with  a  new  name  stands  like  a  giant 
colossus  with  one  foot  in  ancient  pagan 
Greece  and  the  other  foot  in  the  new  pagan 
Etin  pc.  It  is  the  eld  philosophy  of  the  abso- 
lute state.  Its  mod-ni  name  is  totalitarian- 
ism, and  its  name  is  It?  only  novelty  It  is 
a  throw-back  to  another  day  when  Cae^^ar 
strode  the  stage,  deifying  the  state  he  ruled 
upon  the  specious  grounds  of  public  policy, 
and  calling  for  the  complete  annihilation  of 
the  human  personality  To  this  public 
policy  the  state  directs  all  Its  forces.  It  is 
the  one  thing  necessary;  it  is  the  ultimate 
norm  of  truth;  It  is  the  final  measure  of 
right.  Human  life.  Its  purpose.  Its  dignity, 
its  worth  it  puts  in  the  scale  with  state 
utility.  It  evaluates  the  individual  accorc'inj; 
to  the  manner  m  which  he  fits  into  the  place 
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assigned  to  him  by  public  policy,  according 
as  he  conlorni.,  or  fml.s  to  conform  to  the 
Ideologies  of  the  state  M.pht  Is  substituted 
for  reason,  and  law  becomes  organized  law- 
le.5snes.s.  The  fue  of  human  lloerty  is  cxtin- 
f,ui:hed  because  man  is  conisdered  as  having 
no  God  giVjn  r.vht.^;  there  are  no  God-gi\en" 
r.ghts  becau.se  there  is  no  eternal  law  Once 
again  the  old  cry  is  raised:  There  Is  no  God 
but  Caesar.  They  hke  not,  these  frenzied 
builders  of  Eabel,  to  have  God  In  tlieir 
knowledge. 

Today  tlircughrut  Europe  bodies  arc  broken, 
minds  are  brui.'-ed,  liberties  [:re  strancjled, 
and  the  land  is  olTensive  with  the  stench  cf 
physical  and  spiritual  death  Another  niglit 
is  descending,  and  another  ancient  glory  is 
eclipsed.  A  Christian  culiure  is  crushed  into 
dust. 

There  Is  but  one  answer  to  any  group  of 
philosophers  wh.'-her  thpy  are  speculating 
about  law,  or  government,  cr  farming,  cr 
ships,  and  that  an^wer  is  a  very  simple  one. 
During  the  past  year  I  was  working  with  a 
small  group  of  educators  for  the  purpose  of 
restating  the  aims  of  a  liberal  education. 
Quite  naturally  the  question  of  the  place  of 
re:ii:!icn  came  into  cur  discu.ssicns  and  the 
pre.'-ident  of  your  city  college  was  askrd:  "How 
would  you  an.swer  the  question  cf  the  stu- 
dent who  wished  to  know  what  is  the  end  of 
man?"  Promptly  and  simply  the  answer 
waL  given:  "The  end  of  man  is  God."  In  all 
its  sitnplicity  that  Is  the  answer  to  a  host  of 
difficulties.  It  1.-  the  answer  to  the  16  j  hiloso- 
phers  who  would  exclude  God  m  their  ex- 
planation of  the  law;  it  is  the  answer  to  ihose 
tyrants  who  would  rule  an  absolute  state;  it 
Is  the  answer  to  all  social  ills  which  are  made 
Cf  man. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  futile  thing  for  man 
to  discuss  anythiiis  ^hat  is  important  to  him 
R3  man  until  he  has  first  determined  the 
reason  for  his  existence,  the  direction  in 
Vhich  he  Is  traveling,  and  the  goal  he  is 
destined  to  leach.  In  that  awful  moment  of 
creation  when  "God  breathed  and  being  blos- 
somed In  the  barren  wastes  of  chaos"  man 
began  liis  journey,  and  God  gave  him  a  law 
to  show  him  the  way.  to  direct  him  in  his 
travels,  to  lead  him  to  his  goal.  That  law 
is  called  the  natural  law. 

In  simple  language,  this  Is  merely  mans 
paiticipation  in  the  eternal  law  of  God,  and 
its  authoiity  comes  directly  from  God  It  is 
not  made  of  kings  or  cabinets,  senates  or 
congre-sses.  Customs  or  policies,  popular  be- 
liefs or  fancies  in  no  way  influence  it.  It 
brooks  no  human  sanction.  It  implies  that 
we  know  with  absolute  certainty  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God,  endowed  with  Immortal 
souls,  destined  for  eternal  life,  bound  in  con- 
science to  pursue  that  destiny,  and  possessed 
of  inalienable  rights  to  enable  us  to  do  so. 
It  im.pllcs  that  we  know  from  our  very  nature 
that  sonie  things  help  while  others  hinder 
In  attaining  our  g,ial.  It  implies  that  some 
actions  are  intrinsically  right  and  that 
some  are  essentially  wrong,  and  this  re- 
gardless of  the  material  consequences  of 
these  actions  It  implies  further  that  human 
laws  and  human  governments  are  instituted 
among  u.s,  and  administered  by  us.  to  safe- 
guard our  iii.Hlienable  rights  and  to  help  us 
to  attain  with  human  dignity  the  divine 
dfstiny  that  is  ours. 

Surely  there  is  no  law  withe ut  God.  At  the 
root  of  this  neonasan  decay  there  is  gjdltss- 
ness  and  irrcligion 

Oi)posed  to  the  shriveled,  frost-bitten  ide- 
ologies of  this  neopacan  cult  Is  the  while- 
snme  ph!lo.sophy  of  democracy  In  the  de- 
fen.'-c  of  this  democracy  our  young  m?n  aie 
at  this  moment  ciViiig  their  lives,  and  while 
they  are  doing  this  we  know  of  1.5  American 
philosophers  cf  law  who  are  hacking  away  at 
the  foundations  cf  the  state,  for  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  the  law  they  can 
find  no  place  for  God.  What  a  travesty.  Phi- 
lo:^phieo  foreign  to  our  democratic  ideals  are 
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strucghng  for  a  foot h(  Id  in  the  land  cf  de- 
inovrary.  ic.d  theie  a  dani;i-r  that  liusc  pt.d- 
h'ss  mouthing!,  may,  II  they  arc  not  ^topped, 
fchdut  down  the  vo.ce  of  our  democracy 

We  speak  much  in  tins  country  of  the  per- 
sonal d:gnity  of  man,  but  if  I  do  not  believe 
.  in  God,  to  what  a\ail  ib  all  my  talk  of  the 
-  dfgnity  of  man?  From  where  does  man  get 
th.s  dignity?  True,  our  Declaration  of  Inue- 
pendonce  tells  us  that  all  men  aie  created 
equal  and  we  speak  much  of  this  equality. 
But  in  what  does  it  consist?  Surely  there  is 
no  quest irai  of  an  equali'y  of  mind  or  body, 
an  equality  of  social  position,  but  rather  an 
etiuahty  of  spirit  that  comes  from  the  pos- 
session of  an  immortal  soul  which  God  has 
made  in  his  own  image  and  likeness  Heme 
there  is  no  question  among  us  of  race  and 
creed,  but  rather  a  question  of  Justice  tem- 
pered. I  trust,  always  with  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian charity 

We  speak  much  of  man's  Inalienable  rights, 
quoting  pgain  from  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence But  without  God  how  would  man 
attain  such  rights?  The  mention  of  them 
in  this  document  of  our  freedom  does  not 
conter  these  magic  gifts  upon  us,  nor  did 
our  Government  create  them.  But  cur  Gov- 
ernment and  any  government  has  the  serious 
obligation  to  recot?nize  and  respect  these 
rights  precisely  because  thev  are  given  to 
man  by  God. 

God  and  His  law  are  at  the  very  foundation 
of  democracy.  If  these  foundations  are  de- 
stroyed or  even  tampered  with,  then  democ- 
racy will  cease  to  function,  and  the  state 
will  become  absolute.  If  the  state  Is  abso- 
lute it  can  do  no  wrong,  since  It  is  respon- 
sible only  to  itself  It  may  make  treaties 
today,  and  it  may  break  them  tomorrow  It 
may  make  promises  today,  and  It  may  ignore 
them  tomorrow.  It  may  instruct  its  repre- 
sentatives to  he,  and  it  may  argue  that,  since 
this  was  done  In  the  interest  of  the  state, 
no  fault  Is  committed,  in  other  words,  since 
there  is  no  place  for  God  in  Its  frame  of 
reference,  there  Is  no  place  for  morality. 

And   yet   we  know  that,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve   in   democracy,    we    must    first    believe 
that   there    is   a   very   exirtting   moral   order. 
In   a   recent   commencement   speech   one   of 
our    college   presidents   said:    "If   we   are    to 
believe   in   democracy   we   must  first   believe 
that  there  Is  a  difference  between  truth  and 
falsity,    good    and    bad,    right    and    wrong. 
Truth  and  goodness  are  objective  standards, 
and    political    organization    must    be    tested 
by    conformity    to    the    ideals    of   truth    and 
goodness;  for  its  basis  is  moral,  and  its  end 
Is  the  good   for  man.     Only  democracy  has 
this  basis.    If  we  do  not  believe  In  thisbasis 
and  this  end.  we  do  not  believe  In  democ- 
racy.    These  are  the  principles  for  which  we 
fight;  these  are  the  ideals  by  which  we  live." 
Our  battle  against  neo-pagan  Ideas  Is  not 
confined  to  the  theaters  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Here   In    the   land   of   democracy    there   are 
those    who    would    laugh    out    of    court    the 
medieval  notion  that  there  is  a  natural  law. 
To    these    felk)w    travelers    the    inalienable 
rights  of  man  are  so  much  metaphysical  non- 
sense.     The    fact    that    anyone    might    feel 
bound  in  conscience  to  this  or  that  line  of 
action  Is  quite  ridiculous  to  men  who  look 
on  morality  merely  as  an  expression  of  good 
taste.     The  word  principles  has  gone  out  of 
their  vocabularies,  and  It  has  been  replaced 
by  the  m.odern  shbboleth  expediency.     If  a 
thing  works,  it  is  true;  if  it  Is  convenient,  it 
Is    Justifiable;     If    it    satisfies,     it    is    right. 
Surely  these  philosophers  are  smug  in  their 
conceit. 

As  members  of  the  legal  profession  you 
are  trained  to  protect  man's  right  in  "the 
interest  of  law  and  Justice,  To  this  task 
you  have  sworn  ye)ur  fealty.  You  respect 
the  law  because  you  reverence  It  in  its  origin. 
Man's  rights  you  honor  and  defend  as  a 
gift  from  God.  In  the  purL-uit  of  your  pro- 
les.:iou   jour   course   u.   clearly    chaited.     It 


remains  for  yc  u   In  the  face  of  oiKnnirrd  op- 

1:;>-Miu.n.  to  waik  that  way  in  the  knowledge 
and  luve  cl  God  and  man,  Tiure  is  no 
time  for  Idle  speculation  There  ,s  one  fact 
that  mu'-t  be  accepted.    That  lart  i«  Gcd. 

In  187J  a  member  of  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  cf  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
speaking  to  the  unnersity  law  class,  drew  an 
e.-icellfiit  picture  of  the  lawyer.  Ke  is  a  man 
who  hkes  not  only  to  have  God  In  his  knowl- 
edge, but  who  would  bring  him  into  his  life 
that  he  might  vitalize  his  profession,  "This," 
he  s;iys.  "is  the  true  ambition  of  the  lawyer: 
to  obey  God  In  the  service  of  society;  to  fulfill 
his  law  in  the  order  cf  society;  to  promote 
His  order  in  the  subordination  of  society  to 
its  own  law  adopted  under  His  authority; 
to  minister  His  Justice  by  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  It  under  the  municipal  Hiw  which 
hunian  intelligence  and  conscience  can  ac- 
complish." 

As  members  of  the  bar,  your  responsibili- 
ties are  as  tremendous  as  your  dignity  is  sub- 
lime The  alien  philosophies  which  have 
devastated  Europe  are  on  the  march  In  our 
own  free  land.  Many  years  ago  Emmanuel 
Kant  separated  the  legal  older  from  the  moral 
order,  and  we  know  of  15  American  philo.so- 
phers  who  have  rallied  to  his  cause.  These 
men  and  their  doctrine  rise  up  to  challengo 
you.  your  love  of  country,  your  love  of  hcnor. 
your  love  of  truth  and  Justice,  your  love  of 
God  and  man. 

Bowed  down  with  the  humility  that  befits 
great  men  in  hi^ih  places,  let  your  prayer  rise 
to  God  that  in  the  work  of  defending  and 
administering  His  law  He  m.ay  be  in  your 
knowledge  as  a  preceptor,  in  your  hearts  as  a ' 
father,  in  your  lives  as  a  support  and  a  de- 
fense. 

The  light  of  democracy  Is  flaming  white. 
With  your  hands  in  the  hand  of  God  hold  it 
aloft  forever. 


Addresi  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Jenkins 
Before  the  Ohio  Savings  and  Loan 
League  on  Monday,  October  11,  1943, 
at  Columbus,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JEiNKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address: 

Mr  Chairman,  It  Is  good  to  see  such  a 
splendid  representation  of  building  and  loan 
men  here  today.  In  times  gone  by  It  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  these  State  meetings  quite 
regularly  I  attended  one  meeting  Just  after 
the  bank  and  building  and  loan  crashes  In 
the  country.  1  was  very  anxious  then  to  see 
Ohio  do  som.cthlng  in  a  big  way  to  relieve  that 
situation  But  the  State  of  Ohio  failed  to 
furnish  the  leadership  that  was  reeded  then. 
I  think  that  If  the  present  State  building 
find  lean  department  was  operating  at  that 
time  some  building  and  loan  companies  might 
have  been  saved. 

Before  the  crash  Ohio  was  probablv  the  best 
building  and  loan  State  In  the  Union.  Of 
course,  those  were  stranr^e  and  stressful  times, 
but  .som.ehow  I  think  that  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  the  building  and  loan  department  could 
have  managed  that  situation  more  success- 
fully. Tlie  departm.ent  cicsed  some  Institu- 
tions that  could  hr.ve  been  saved  by  intelli- 
gent and  courageous  action. 
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I  am  ^lad  that  there  Is  an  air  of  hopefulnesa 
amoner  you  and  that  the  building  and  loan 
business  In  Ohio  is  en  the  up-grade.  I  hope 
that  Ohio  may  s-.on  recnln  her  p>osition  of 
leadership  In  this  Important  and  necessary 
busnc-s. 

A  building  and  loan  company  must  borrow 
money  and  it  must  also  ler.d  money  if  It  is 
to  be  successful  and  prosperous.  Whether 
th.e  building  and  loan  business  will  again  be 
able  to  establish  Itself  as  a  great  and  neces- 
sary business  In  our  country  will  depend  upon 
whether  free  enterprise  ts  to  be  again  per- 
muted to  prosper  In  our  land  or  whether  we 
are  to  be  a  nation  controlled  by  edicts  and 
directives  from  bureaus  and  boards  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  building  and  loan  business  Is  one  of 
the  most*  typically  American  of  our  flnancial 
Institutions.  It  is  truly  a  business  of  and 
by  the  people.  It  wUl  never  prosper  under 
a  bureaucratic  government.  It  was  organ- 
ized as  a  neighborhood  financial  instltutirn 
where  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  could 
deposit  their  money  to  be  loaned  by  their 
trusted  neighbors  and  to  their  trusted  neigh- 
bors. It  was  never  Intended  to  be  a  business 
operated  by  strangers  or  by  loan  sharks. 

From  the  printed  program  you  will  see  that 
I  am  expected  to  discuss  with  you  two  very 
unpopular  subjects — debt  and  taxes.  Some 
fellow  misread  the  program  and  thought  the 
subject  was  death  and  taxes,  and  he  said  to 
me.  "They  surely  have  selected  an  unhappy 
subject  for  you.  They  say  that  death  and 
taxes  are  the  only  two  calamities  that  are 
sure  to  overtake  us."  And  I  said  to  him: 
"I  think  taxes  are  worse  than  death  because 
a  person  only  dies  once  while  he  Is  scared  to 
death  all  the  time  about  his  taxes." 

While  the  natioiial  debt  and  our  national 
taxes  are  obligations  that  cause  much  con- 
cern and  worry,  they  are  positive  proof  that 
our  form  of  government  is  working  and  that 
we  are  having  our  important  part  in  it.  Prob- 
ably the  strongest  and  most  Important  reser- 
vation of  power  contained  In  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  that  reservation  that  kept  the  power 
«f  the  purse  ia  the  hands  of  the  people.  This 
is  the  power  that  we.  the  people,  must  keep 
Inviolate  and  uncontrolled  by  tmreauerats  or 
by  tyrants.  The  Constitution  gives  to  Con- 
gress the  full  and  undisputed  right: 

1.  To  borrow  money,  thereby  tacurrlng 
debts. 

2.  To  levy  taxes. 

No  OcTernment  agency  but  the  Congress 
can  incxir  debts.  The  Congress  frequently 
delegates  powers  to  the  Executive  and  to  the 
departments  and  it  is  occaaioually  grossly 
abused.  Congress  Is  at  fault  frequently  by 
being  too  free  in  delegating  rls  powers.  But 
Congress  has  never  surrendered  its  power 
to  borrow  money  or  to  levy  taxes  or  to  con- 
trol the  purse  strings  of  the  Nation 

Therefore  if  we  cherish  this  great  power 
of  the  purse  which  was  so  positively  vouch- 
safed to  the  people,  we  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility that  goes  with  it.  We  must 
finance  the  Nation  and  pay  its  obligaticna. 
We  owe  the  national  debt.  All  of  us  owe  all 
of  It.  And  all  of  us  must  pay  all  of  it.  It 
was  our  constitutional  privilege  to  incur  it. 
And  it  Is  our  constitutional  and  patriotic 
duty  to  pay  it.  The  payment  of  it  will  be 
proof  of  our  honor  and  our  patriotism.  It 
measures  cur  loyalty  to  our  country,  of 
which  we  are  so  proud,  and  for  which  many 
are  now  giving  up  their  lives 

There  are  only  three  methods  by  which 
we  can  discharge  our  national  debt.  Only 
one  of  these  three  is  honorable.  These  are 
the   methods: 

1.  By  inflation  of  various  kinds. 

2.  By  repudiation. 

3.  By   taxation. 

The  first  two  methods  would  net  be  hon- 
orable. They  would  net  be  in  kesping  with 
the  traditions  of  our  Republic  and  our  Gov- 
erumcnt  then  could  net  long  eiu'.ure. 


Uncontrolled  inflation  could  burn  its  course 
right  through  the  fabric  of  our  Government. 
and  printing-press  money  would  aggiavare 
the  conflagration.  Deva'iinticn  by  changing 
the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  would  also  in- 
crease the  fire. 

Repudiation  of  our  honest  debts  would  te 
so  foreign  to  the  very  genius  of  our  Repub- 
lic that  if  we  resorted  to  such  a  dishonorab'.e 
course  to  discharge  our  Just  debts  our  once 
proud  Republic  would  perish  from  the  eartii 
and  be  remembered  only  for  the  glory  thrit 
once  was  hers' 

Our  only  honest  course  is  to  pay  our  na- 
tional debt  by  taxation. 

Can  we  pay  it?  We  can  if  we  are  worthy 
of  those  who  planted  the  seeds  of  liberty  in 
this  new  world;  and  of  those  who  have  kept 
the  tree  of  liberty  alive  for  these  many  gen- 
erations. To  do  it  we  must  be  resolute.  We 
must  determine  to  save  our  country  and  its 
honor.    To  do  this  we  must: 

1.  Determine  to  restore  private  enterprise. 
Those  who  provide  the  capital  and  the  man- 
agement, and  those  who  provide  the  labor  and 
manpower  must  then  work  as  we  have  never 
done  before. 

2.  ElLnoinate  all  unnecessary  expense  and 
waste  in  government  and  in  private  activi- 
ties. Wilful  waste  of  time  and  effort  will 
inevitably  bring  woeful  want. 

3.  Place  on  ourselves  the  greatest  burden 
of  taxation  we  can  carry  and  without  unduly 
straining  our  capacity  to  produce. 

There  is  a  powerful  school  of  thought 
growing  up  in  our  country  that  holds  con- 
trary to  the  views  that  I  have  Just  expressed 
They  maintain  that  so  long  as  v.e  owe  our 
national  debt  to  ourselves  we  need  not  worry. 
They  hold  to  the  theory  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  borrowed  this  vast  sum  of  money 
from  the  people  and  that  it  has  spent  the 
money  by  distributing  it  among  the  people, 
and  that  the  people  now  have  much  of  this 
same  money  which  is  represented  by  their 
savings  accounts,  and  that  the  Government 
should  take  these  savings  through  ccm- 
pulsory  legislation  and  use  them  to  carry  on 
pliblic  works  to  give  the  people  employment. 
Some  of  these  are  those  who  developed  the 
new  philosophy  of  government  that  was  md 
laconically  expressed  In  the  words:  "Tax  and 
tax:  spend  and  spend:  elect  and  elect."  In 
other  words,  they  claim  that  private  enter- 
prise has  failed  and  that  private  capital  will 
never  again  venture  itself  into  industry  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  incentive  since  the 
country  has  grown  up  and  there  are  no  new 
frontiers.  They  are  at  least  opposed  to  the 
profit  system  and  hold  that  the  Government 
should  guide  ail  spending,  and  keep  the 
money  moving.  Under  such  a  system  it 
would  inevitably  foUow  that  the  national 
debt  would  get  greater  and  greater  until  it 
would  burst  under  Its  own  pressure.  Pan:c 
and  distrust  would  overtake  us  and  some 
dictator  would  then  assimne  control  and  then 
our  great  country  would  go  the  way  of  all 
dictatorships. 

My  friends,  the  situation  is  serious.  Be  not 
deceived.  There  are  many  in  high  places 
now  openly  advocating  compulsory  savings. 
Although  as  I  understand  it.  Secretary  Mt:r- 
genthau  is  personally  opposed  to  compuls.iry 
savings,  yet  In  his  statement  before  the  W.avs 
and  Means  Committee  last  Monday,  he  rec- 
ommended post-war  ci edits  for  a  certain 
group  of  taxpayers.  This  recommendation,  if 
carried  out.  will  be  the  opening  wedge  fo» 
compuLsory  savings.  If  he  were  advoca*ir.g 
legislation  requiring  every  taxpayer  to  save  a 
portion  of  bis  earnings  and  deposit  them  in 
his  own  name  in  a  bank  or  building  and  loan 
association  for  his  own  future  protection, 
that  m:ght  have  some  merit,  but  not  enough 
to  warrant  its  acceptance.  But  the  Treasurv 
prcprses  that  the  taxpayer  turn  over  h:s 
earnings  to  the  Government  to  be  returned 
to  him  after  the  war  and  under  certain  ccndi- 
ticus.    This  will  lead  to  Government  conuol 


of  savings  which  is  socialistic  and  very 
dan  erc'.is.  I  iiiui'^hted  ir.y  opposition  to  this 
plan  to  Mr  Morqev.th-^u  when  he  propooed  it 
to  th?  Ways  sp.d  Me:<ns  C''nr:mittce 

Hiiw  great  is  nuf  national  debt?  It  is  so 
great  as  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
mcst  of  ns.  Let  me  trace  its  growth  and 
you  wiil  see  how  like  a  snake  it  is  stealthily 
threatening  to  smother  us  to  death. 

When  The  First  World  War  broke  cut.  we 
owed  a  National  debt  of  only  Sl.OCO.COO.OOO. 
A*  the  e'ul  of  that  war.  we  rwed  $26,5<j0.CC0.- 
COO.  This  was  then  con.-idered  a  tremendous 
debt.  From  1920  to  1D30  we  reduced  that 
enormous  debt  by  $1  OOO.O'jO.OOO  per  year. 
Congress  nassed  4  tax  bills  in  tiiat  time  and 
reduced  the  ta.xes  each  time,  but  collected 
more  money  after  eoeh  reduction.  In  the 
la.s:  10  years,  Ccn:;;re,vs  has  passed  16  tax  bills 
raising  the  taxes  each  time  and  paradoxically 
Inrreasing  the  national  debt  every  year. 
Why  the  diRcrence^  The  difference  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  during  the  first  10  years 
referred  to.  private  industry  and  individual 
effort  were  bein?  encouraged.  The  people 
had  confldence  m  the  Government  then  and 
were  not  in  constant  fear.  Under  the  con- 
fidence thu.s  instilled  the  production  of  com- 
mcdiTies  was  greatly  Increased.  Wealth  was 
lncrea.«*d  and  wagts  and  income  were  also 
greatly  Increased.  During  the  past  10 
years,  public  spending  apparently  has  been 
the  accepted  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion For  every  year  since  19.33.  the  Gov- 
ernment has  operated  on  a  deficit.  Its  ex- 
penditures exceeded  the  receipts.  It  went 
Into  the  red  four  or  five  billions  nearly 
every  year.  In  1940,  the  debt  was  43  billions. 
The  national  debt  now  is  161  billons  and  it 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred 
millions  per  day.  We  take  In  about  one 
hundred  million  a  day  and  spend  about  thre« 
hunc'red  millions  a  day.  There  are  some  who 
stoutly  maintain  that  a  huge  public  debt  Is 
a  national  asset.  I  am  old-fashioned  and  I 
think  a  nation's  liabilities  are  measured  by 
its  debts.     Take  your  choice. 

Oiir  national  debt  will  be  at  least  thre« 
hundred  billion  by  the  end  of  the  war.  When 
we  paid  a  portion  of  the  national  debt  off  at 
the  rate  of  $1  000. 000  000  per  year  from  1920 
to  1930  we  thought  our  achievement  was 
marvelous.  If  we  can  do  as  well  with  the 
prospective  debt  it  will  still  take  at  least  300 
years  to  liquidate  it. 

Let  us  cc  ntemplate  what  our  fixed  expenses 
will  be  when  the  war  is  over. 

As  I  have  stated,  we  will  owe  about  $300,- 
OOOOCOOOO.  The  Interest  on  this  amount 
will  be  at  least  six  billion  annually.  We 
will  stiii  be  required  to  maintain  a  big  Army 
and  a  powerful  Navy  with  heavy  accompany- 
ing expense  The  widows  and  dependents 
of  our  armed  forces  and  wounded  men  will 
require  artentifin.  How  heavy  this  will  be 
niieht  be  best  e«^timated  by  con.sidering  what 
tho  eyptn-rs  v.°re  fi^llowing  other  wars.  I 
shall  read  a  table  for  ycu: 
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Secretary  M  .rqenthnu  told  us  when  he  ap- 
peared before  our  Wavs  and  Means  Commit- 
tee last  Mond.iv  that  our  national  Income 
would  be  157  b'i::on  fi-r  the  fiscal  year  ending 
JiUie  30.  1914  The  highest  *'gure  our  na- 
tional lucerne  reached  In  the  prosperous  days 
of  the  tweities  was  about  <-0  biilion,  reached 
in  19:9 

In  order  for  us  to  meet  the  tremendous 
expense  neccstary  to  carry  c:i  after  the  war 
even  ihcugh  we  only  cu.rry  the  cperatir.g  tx- 
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pen.'^s  and  Interest  on  the  debt,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  as  to  have  an  annual  national 
income  of  at  least  100  billion.  Even  then  it 
would  require  about  30  percent  of  our  na- 
tional income  to  carry  our  national  debt 
and  the  operating  e.Kjicnses  of  the  Govern- 
ment; while  the  other  70  percent  would  be 
left  to  feed,  clothe,  and  maintain  our  whole 
population  and  to  carry  on  business  and  to 
maintain  State  and  local  governments  and 
many  other  expen.ses. 

We  cannot  pay  out  if  we  are  to  continually 
be  held  under  the  fear  that  our  system  of 
government  is  going  to  be  changed  We  can- 
not prosper  under  this  continuous,  never 
ending,  ever  changing  program  of  alphabetical 
scourges  that  are  beir.g  inflicted  upon  us  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  month.  Just  last 
week  when  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Pat- 
terson appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  an  cPort  to  delcnd  the  defense- 
less and  tyrannical  enforcement  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act.  against  which  so  many  busi- 
ne  smen  are  complaining.  I  .said  during  my 
cross-e.xaminatlon  of  him  that  there  never 
hiid  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public when  tie  people  were  so  much  In  fear 
of  their  Govern  nent  as  now.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  cur  once  proud  peoj.^le  that  bu-sinessmen, 
big  and  little,  are  bein„'  persecuted  beyond 
endurance.  We  can  pay  this  enormous  "debt 
if  we  are  free  men.  but  we  cannot  pay  It  as 
slaves  We  never  have  been  slaves.  We  must 
not  be  slaves. 

T.\XES 

Now  let  as  discuss  ta.xes.  Until  about  30 
years  ago  the  Government  got  Us  operating 
expenses  largely  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
and  from  tariff  duties  and  from  hquor  and 
tobacco,  etc  Now  tlie  amounts  collected 
from  the.se  sources  is  less  than  8  percent  of 
the  national  revenues  Neaily  90  percent  of 
our  rcvenuea  now  are  received  from  personal 
and  corporate  Income  taxes.  The  increase  in 
these  income  taxes  has  been  little  short  of 
phenomenal  Let  me  clve  you  some  figures 
Fir.-t  as  to  pergonal  income  taxes 

In  the  yrar  ending  June  30.  1940,  the  Fed- 
ern!  Government  collected  less  than  f900,- 
000  000  from  personal  hicoine?. 

In   1941  It  collected  $1.300  000  000. 
In   1942  it  collected  $3.200  000.000. 
In  194.1  It  collected  $7  000.000  000. 
In  1944  It  expcct.s  to  collect  $18.000  000.000, 
v.rhnut  regard  to  any  increa.ses  which  may 
be  included  In  the  new  tax  b:Il. 

The  amount  collected  In  this  fi.scal  year 
will  be  1.800  percent  cf  the  amount  collected 
only  4  years  ago 

The  facts  concerning  the  Increase  In  the 
corporate  income  taxes  are  equally  striking 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1940, 
the  amcnmt  collected  from  corporations  was 
$9.50.000,000 

For  the  fiscal  year  er,d!ne  June  30.  1941, 
the  amount  collected  wa.;  $1.600  000.000 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942, 
the  amount  collected  was  $3  OOO.OOO.COO. 

For  the  fi.'cal  year  ending  June  30,  1943, 
the  amount  was  $4  000.000  000 

For  the  fiscal  year  endin?  June  30.  1944, 
the  amount  to  be  collected  is  estimated  at 
$4,000  000  000 

But  there  should  be  added  to  this  last 
estimate  the  amount  of  the  excess  profits 
tax  whirh  is  estimated  to  be  $10.000  000.000, 
which  will  make  the  total  from  corporarinus 
for  the  year  1944  amount  to  $14  000.000  000. 

In  addition  theie  will  be  larpe  sums  se- 
cured this  year  from  corporations  tmder  the 
Renegotiation  Act  which  has  been  enforced 
against  corporations  making  excessive  profits 
from  war  contracts. 

This  year  we  will  collect  $38,000,000,000 
from  cxi.sting  taxes.  The  Treasury  is  asking 
for  ten  and  one-half  billion  more,  which  will 
make  a  total  of  nearly  $50  0(JO.OOO.OOO  To 
this  must  be  added  the  $10,000,000,000  col- 
lected by  State  and  local  governments.  This 
amounts  to  $00,000,000,000  or  netuly  40  per- 
cent of  the  national  income. 


Without  any  change  In  the  present  law 
there  will  be  two  automatic  increases  next 
year — one  of  these  will  be  the  1  percent  In- 
crease in  the  social  security  tax,  which  means 
a  doubling  of  the  present  rate.  The  other 
item  is  the  payment  of  the  12'^  percent  of 
the  1942  tax  earned  over  under  the  pay-as- 
you-go  tax  bill. 

From  these  figures  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  Justifiable  reason  for  the  oppc^si- 
lion  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
members,  both  Republicans  •nd  Democrats, 
are  voicing  against  the  recent  demand  of  the 
administration  for  an  additional  ten  and  one- 
half  billions  in  taxes  to  he  collected  largely 
from   Individuals. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  clamor  for  these 
tremendous  sums  of  tax  money  for  Govern- 
ment spending  there  is  not  one  word  from 
the  administration  encouraging  thrift  or 
condemning  waste.  Never  does  the  adminis- 
tration mention  economy  and  never  does  it 
practice  economy.  It  apparently  believes  in 
the  philosophy  of  spending  and  is  opposed 
to  the  philosophy  of  thrift.  Many  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  do  something  about 
waste  and  extravagance.  Congress  has 
spoken  on  this  matter  many  times.  I  my- 
self have  taken  much  time  in  an  effort  to 
effect  some  plan  that  would  compel  economy 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  execu- 
tive department  that  is  responsible  for  ex- 
penditures. The  Chief  Executive  has  never 
shown  any  disposition  to  practice  economy. 
Economies  are  not  effected  unless  the  Execu- 
tive has  an  attitude  toward  economy 

Let  us  discuss  briefly  the  proposed  new 
tax  bill.  Before  doing  so  in  detail  we  surely 
have  not  forgotten  that  we  have  Just  been 
Introduced  to  and  have  hardly  had  time 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  pay-as-you-go 
plan  with  its  20-percent  withholding  and  Us 
many  other  innovations  of  forgiveness  and 
windfalls.  Likewise  we  have  only  had  a 
brief  acquaintance  with  the  Victory  tax 
Both  of  these  taxes  have  added  tremendously 
to  the  troubles  of  many  millions  of  our  tax- 
payers and  the  employers  and  employees  of 
the  country.  With  these  two  new  tax  plans 
added  to  the  already  terrifically  complex  tax 
law,  the  people  are  not  ready  for  another 
t.ax  bill.  But  we  are  In  a  terrific  war  and 
the  administration.  In  keeping  with  Its  cus- 
tom, cannot  forego  a  chance  to  ask  for  more 
money. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  continues 
the  custom  of  Inviting  the  Secretary  of  Ihe 
Treasury  to  come  before  it  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  cares  to  make,  but  for  the 
past  3  or  4  years  the  committee  has  not 
followed  them  to  any  great  extent.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  last  Monday 
and  demanded  the  passing  of  legislation  that 
will  add  ten  and  a  half  billion  to  the  tax  load 
of  the  people  His  recommendations  met 
with  no  warmth  of  reception.  He  attempted 
to  strengthen  his  cause  by  calling  to  his  aid 
Mr  Randolph  Paul,  his  chief  tax  assistant, 
and  Mr  Fred  Vinson,  the  Chief  Stabilizer  for 
the  Administration.  His  recommendaticns 
were  not  applauded  by  the  people  or  by  the 
press.  Mr  Doughto.v,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a  strong  North 
Carolina  Democrat,  gave  out  a  very  strong 
statement  of  opposition.  Mr.  Douchton  was 
supported  by  several  other  Democratic  mem- 
bers. The  full  Republican  membership  had 
already  expressed  its  opposition.  In  the 
face  of  this  outspoken  opposition,  vou  miaht 
consider  a  further  discussion  bv"  me  as  a 
waste  of  time.  But  the  country  is  talking 
about  it,  and  why  not  we? 

The  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  a  smooth,  political  document. 
He  argues  that  we  are  threatened  with  wild 
inflation  if  we  do  not  drain  off  from  the 
earnings  of  the  people  at  least  10 '2  billions. 
He  claims  that  our  national  Income  payable 
to  individuals  will  soon  be  152  billions  and 
that  the  value  of  all  poods  and  services  avail- 
able to  be  purchased  will  be  only  about  89 
biilions  and  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 


money  over  goods  of  6S  billions.  This  Is 
what  they  call  the  "Inflation  Gap."  They 
imply  that  there  will  be  $152,000,000  000  com- 
peting with  each  other  to  get  the  89  billions 
of  goods  and  that  this  competition  will  be 
so  severe  as  to  drive  all  these  goods  sky  high 
and  we  will  be  in  an  Inflation  similar  to  that 
which  Germany  experienced  after  the  Fii-st 
World  War.  Much  of  this  claim  needs  to  be 
given  careful  study.  These  figures  vary 
widely  depending  on  who  is  handing  them 
out.  The  tendency  is  to  consider  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  lot  of  children  around  a 
candy  counter  with  pennies  which  are  burn- 
ing their  hands.  They  forget  that  out  of 
this  63  billions,  which  they  call  dangerous 
money,  must  come  all  the  bonds  that  the 
American  people  are  buying,  regularly,  and 
in  the  bond  drives  amounting  to  17  bllllona 
or  more  this  year.  They  forget  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  terribly  high  and  much  higher 
than  Government  figures  indicate.  They  for- 
get that  the  already  heavy  Government  per- 
sonal taxes  of  all  kinds  must  come  out  ol 
this. 

These  amount  to  twenty-one  billion  or 
more.  Also  all  the  State  and  local  taxes. 
which  amount  to  ten  billion.  They  forget 
that  many  people  owed  heavy  obligations 
that  were  long  past  due  which  they  are  now 
paying  out  of  their  earnings.  They  fall  to 
take  into  account  the  millions  paid  by  the 
people  for  insurance  and  for  interest  on  ob- 
ligations. They  forget  also  that  while  there 
are  a  few  spendthrifts  in  the  country  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  American  people  want 
to  save  for  a  rainy  day  through  bui'.ding 
and  loan  a.«;soclations  and  savings  banks. 
Their  savings  are  not  Inflationary  Money 
saved  is  not  Inflationary,  Only  spent  money 
Is  inflationary.  And  the  Government  itself 
is  the  greatest  inflationist  among  us  for  It  Is 
by  far  the  greatest  spender  of  all.  It  spends 
as  much  If  not  more  than  all  the  people 
put  together.  And  It  spends  more  waste- 
fully  than  all  the  people  put  together. 
Wasteful  spending  is  the  most  inflationary  of 
all  .•spending. 

While  I  am  not  one  to  make  light  of  the 
danger  of  inflation,  still  it  Is  neither  wise 
nor  fair  for  the  Treasury  to  advance  un- 
tenable arguments  The  best  antidote  for 
inflation  is  increased  production,  but  they 
never  talk  about  it.  Why  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  start  a  program  of  Increased  produc- 
tion of  food  so  that  there  would  be  plenty 
of  food  which  people  could  secure  easily  in- 
stead of  forcing  scarcity  on  our  people  which 
results  In  high  prices  and  much  discontent? 
I  repeat,  the  safest  way  to  prevent  inflation 
of  prices  is  to  produce  more  commodities 

The  Secretary  takes  a  very  Inconsistent  po- 
sition in  the  statement  which  he  made  t}efore 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He  says  in 
one  place  in  that  statement  that  four-fifths 
of  oil  the  Income  of  the  Nation  is  being  paid 
to  jjecple  who  earn  less  than  $5,000  per  year. 
This  being  the  case,  four-fifths  of  all  the 
money  earned  in  the  country  is  In  the  hands 
of  these  people.  He  says  that  "the  weight  of 
the  money  In  the  hands  of  this  group  •  •  • 
can  completely  upset  our  entire  economic 
system."  Then  later  in  his  statement  he  ad- 
vocates that  the  Victory  t**  be  repealed, 
which  If  done  will  take  off  of  the  tax  rolls 
9.000.000  cf  these  low-income  taxpayers  In 
one  place  he  insists  that  the  main  purpose 
of  his  tax  plan  is  to  prevent  Infiatlon,  snd 
he  says  that  the  Income  In  the  hands  of  thc^e 
low-income  groups  is  the  most  dangerous 
threat  of  inflation,  yet  he  proposes  to  permit 
a  great  percentage  of  this  class  to  escap>e  all 
taxes  that  would  have  been  provided  under 
his  proposed  measure  Despite  the  fact  that 
persons  with  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  re- 
ceive two-thirds  of  the  national  Income,  the 
Treasury  proposes  that  only  one-fourth  of 
the  suggested  6  5  billion  Increase  In  personal 
income  taxes  be  Imposed  on  this  group. 

All  the  tax  experts  will  admit  that  the  tax 
burden  in  the  top  brackets  is  about  as  high 
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as  It  can  be.  IT  we  are  to  relieve  9.000,000  Itrw- 
Inc?  nie  taxpayers,  how  then  can  we  raise  6  J 
bil!;ons?    It  cannot  be  done. 

The  Secretary  scek.s  to  ecften  this  burden 
by  the  intrcduction  of  what  I  called  In  the 
hearings  a  sly  way  of  commencing  a  program 
of  compulsory  sa^-liigs.  He  oCers  to  give  to 
the  low-income  class  what  he  calls  a  post- 
war relund.  This  ts  what  I  have  referred  to 
as  compulsory  savings.  Because  of  the 
oppositlcn  which  I  and  other  membecs  ot  the 
committee  offered  to  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
pulsory-savings plan,  it  now  appears  that 
This  may  be  abandoned.  I  was  right  when  I 
said  It  was  a  sly  plan. 

The  Secretary  alao  recommoids  that  the 
exemptions  for  married  p>ersons  be  reduced 
from  11.200  to  $1,100  and  that  exemptions 
for  dependents  be  reduced  from  9350  to  $300. 
He  Intends  that  this  will  result  In  consider- 
able increase  of  taxes. 

The  Secretary  expects  to  raise  an  additional 
four  hundred  mlUious  by  reducing  'he  exemp- 
tion applicable  to  inheritance  taxes  and  tj 
raising  the  gift-tax  rates.  The  Secretary  evi- 
dently expects  to  reiy  on  those  enforcing  the 
Renegotiation  of  Contracts  Act  to  produce 
many  millions,  for  he  ts  only  asking  Con- 
gress to  pro\-lde  an  Increase  of  one  and  one- 
tenth  billions  from  corporations. 

The  S3cretary  recommends  that  Congress 
raise  the  excise  taxes  by  two  and  five-tenths 
billions.  The  principal  Increases  In  excises 
are  as  follows: 

Millions 

Liquors,  from  $8  to  $10  per  eallcn 487 

Beer,  from  $8  to  $9  per  barrel 210 

Wine 61 

Cigarettes  $3  50  per  1.000  to  $5... S71  3 

Ch?wing   gum 46  J 

General  admissions.   Ic  per   lOt  to  3<i 

per  lOt* 327.  2 

Tranrportation  of  persons 212.7 

Jewelry 167 

Cendy  (new  taxes) 140 

Soft  drinks  (new  taxes) 177 

The  Secretary  recommends  the  repeal  of 
the  tax  on  the  tran.'^pcrtation  of  property. 
This  will  amount  to  a  reduction  in  taxes  of 
$189,000  000. 

Summing  up  the  recommendations  for  in- 
creases, they  are  as  follows,  in  round  numbers: 

Billions 

Tax  en   personal  Incomes 6.5 

Corporation    taxes i.  i 

Inheritance  and  gift  taxes .4 

Excises 2  5 

Total. 10  5 

Will  the  Waj-s  and  Means  Committee  fol- 
low the  reconuner-dations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury?  It  is  not  likely,  for  we  have 
not  been  doing  so  for  the  past  few  years. 
I  am  frequently  asked  for  my  opinion  as  to 
what  the  committee  and  Congress  will  do. 
It  is  difflcult  to  say  for  nobody  can  safely 
predict  the  action  of  Congress  at  this  time. 
Much  will  depend  on  whether  we  go  to  some 
new  form  of  taxes — say  the  sales  tax.  It  is 
my  Judgment  that  we  will  not  adopt  a  sales 
tax  for  several  reasons.  The  principal  rea- 
son is  the  time-old  reason  tliat  the  tax  ap- 
plies heaviest  on  those  least  able  to  pay. 
Another  reason   is   that   It   will   involve   the 

^   employment  of  thousands  of  extra  employees. 

^Another  is  that  it  will  not  produce  as  much 
revenue  as  people  suppcae  it  will  do.  A  10- 
percent  tax  (which  will  be  a  heavy  one)  will 
only  produce  from  five  to  six  billions  with  no 
exemptions  allowed.  It  will  only  produce 
between  three  and  four  billions  II  food  is  ex- 
empted. Another  very  good  reason  is  that 
the  elections  are  Imminent.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  for  the  adoption  of  a  sales  tax 
but  the  principal  one  la  that  the  country 
needs  the  money  and  that  a  sales  tax  applies 
the  same  way  to  all  alike.  If  we  dc  adept  a 
Bales  tax.  there  wlU  not  be  much  increase 
In  other  taxes — probably  one  or  two  billions. 
But  if  a  sales  tax  is  not  adopted  the  new 
tax  bill  may  reach  four  or  five  billlonfl. 


The  Secretary  also  re-xammends  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  social-security  law  to  include 
farm  labor  and  other  groups  and  recommends 
an  Increase  in  the  contritiuting  rates  of  both 
the  employer  and  employee.  It  is  not  likely 
that  his  recommendation  will  be  followed. 
As  I  have  previously  statijd,  there  will  Ik  an 
automatic  increase  of  1  percent  each  for  the 
employers  and  employees  In  connection  with 
the  old-age  insurance  coming  January  1 
unless  congressional  action  is  taken  extend- 
ing the  present  rate  as  was  done  before. 
Ohio  Industry  is  much  interested  in  granting 
such  an  extension. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  am  afraid  that  my  story 
has  been  uninteresting  But  the  finances  of 
the  Nation,  like  the  finances  of  the  family, 
are  very  important.  Let  ue  discus*  with  you 
briefly  two  important  tax  matters  concerning 
which  1  can  bring  you  some  good  news. 

The  people  have  for  years  rightly  com- 
plained against  the  terrible  complexity  of  the 
income-tax-return  blank?-.  I  will  let  you  in 
on  a  little  story  that  has  gotten  into  the 
papwr  lately.  The  internal  revenue  office  in 
Washington  sends  up  a  couple  of  men  to  the 
Capitol  every  year  for  about  a  month  befcre 
taxpaying  time  to  help  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  n-.ake  out  their  returns. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  tried 
repeatedly  to  have  these  returns  simplified. 
I  have  tried  it  myself,  bu-.  all  to  no  avaO.  It 
Is  impossible  to  make  them  simple  without 
amending  the  tax  law  In  many  ways.  The 
law  itself  is  too  complex.  We  have  recently 
instructed  the  ways  and  means  experts  and 
the  Treasury  experts  to  bring  cut  a  simplified 
form.  We  have  recommended  amendments 
to  the  Victory-tax  law  to  aid  in  this  progru'.n. 
The  change,  it  is  clalmeij.  will  simplify  the 
returns  greatly.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  Victory  tax  will  be  rejiealed  with  the  end 
of  1943  and  the  amount  cf  taxes  Ic&t  thereby 
will  be  integrated  Into  the  income-tax  sched- 
ules. 

The  renegotiation  of  cuntractr  is  another 
matter  in  which  many  businessmen  are 
much  Interested.  The  tictics  employed  by 
Government  agents  in  carrying  on  these  re- 
negotiations has  in  some  Instances  been  ty- 
rannical in  the  extreme.  The  Renegotiation 
Act  was  passed  hastily  and  for  the  purpose 
cf  recapturing  excessive  and  exorbitant  prof- 
its made  by  war  contractors  The  purpose 
was  laud:\'  le  but  its  administration  has  been 
very  unwise.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  preparing  several  amendments  that 
will  efTectivfly  stop  the  tyrannical  practices 
of  which  so  many  complaints  have  been 
made.    I  shall  not  go  further  Into  details. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  been  highly  hon- 
ored by  being  Invited  to  speak  to  yoi  and 
am  glad  to  bring  you  an  idea  of  what  Con- 
gress is  trying  to  do.  It  Is  my  hope  that  our 
great  Republic  will  come  out  of  thU  her 
most  critical  period,  stronger  than  ever. 
With  the  chaos  that  Is  fill  about  us  In  the 
world.  It  Is  more  necessary  than  ever  that 
we  retain  our  position  of  leadership.  The 
world  needs  us.  God  has  favored  us  and 
brought  us  to  great  stature  financially  and 
spiritually.  Great  Is  our  power  by  God's 
grace  and  great  must  be  our  efforts  as  God 
goes  marching  on. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  uisBOtnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1943 

Mr.  ARNOLD.     Mr,  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 23  on  the  fkwi  of  this  House  a 


colleague  on  Uie  right  side  of  the  aisle 
belittled  and  souc:ht  to  smear  one  of 
our  mo.st  distinguished  citizens,  and  to 
befot:  the  minds  cf  the  voters  in  a 
lengthy  tirade  and  speech  loaded  ^ith 
invective  and  oratorical  satire. 

I  am  a  freshman.  I  have  always  heard 
that  boys  were  to  be  seen,  but  must  keep 
quiet.  When  I  was  elected  from  the  First 
District  of  the  Show -Me  State,  and  took 
the  oath  of  office  on  January  6,  it  was 
with  the  understanding  that  I  represent- 
ed the  taxpayer.';,  was  their  hired  hand, 
so  to  speak,  and  would  look  after  their 
interests. 

But  no.  the  taxpayer,  while  he  built  this 
great  country,  is  now  crowded  out  of  the 
picture  up  here,  and  our  time  is  largely 
taken  up  with  nondefense  si^ending,  in- 
stead of  economizinc;.  Now,  in  the  most 
critical  time  in  our  Nation's  history,  when 
there  is  a  world  of  work  waiting  to  be 
done,  we  are  not  working  at  the  job.  We 
ought  to  HO  aliead  and  bring  a  tax  bill 
of  our  own.  a.s  our  forefathers  instructed 
us  to  do,  and  not  wait  around  for  the 
Treasui-y  Department  to  come  over  here 
and  tpll  us  what  to  do. 

Out  in  the  great  State  of  Missouri  our 
State  treasurer  is  an  ordinary  deck  hand, 
and  does  not  go  over  to  the  State  legis- 
lature and  tell  them  what  to  do. 

We  spend  time  di.scu.ssing  a  probable 
candidate  who  has  not  formally  an- 
nounced for  the  high  olDce  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  has  no 
opportunity  on  this  floor  to  defend  him- 
self from  .scurrilou.s  attacks. 

Who  is  this  Wendell  Willkie  about 
who.se  record  our  Democratic  friends  are 
showing  so  much  concern?  He  entered 
World  War  No.  1  a.s  a  private,  and  when 
he  came  back  from  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  in  1919  he  was  a  captain  in 
Uncle  Sam's  Army.  Why.  bless  your  life, 
he  is  a  genuine  American  businessman; 
he  has  operated  a  public  utility  and  did 
a  fine  job  of  it;  he  gave  his  customers 
some  of  tlie  lowest  rates  in  American  his- 
tory: he  looked  after  the  interests  of  his 
stockholder.";,  as  well  as  those  of  his  em- 
ployees. He  knows  something  about 
finance,  becau.'^e  he  handled  large  sums 
of  money  in  the  operation  of  his  business. 
He  knows  the  value  of  a  dollar  because 
he  worked  for  it. 

Those  nine  questions  that  were  pro- 
pounded to  him  a  few  weeks  back  did  not 
fool  the  American  people  into  thinking 
that  Mr.  Willkie  wants  a  world  state.  He 
realizes,  as  we  all  do,  that  the  airplane 
and  the  radio  have  made  all  nations  our 
next-door  neighbors,  and  that  appease- 
ment, isolationism,  and  unpreparedness 
have  entangled  our  country  in  two  world 
wars  wholly  unprepared  and  against  our 
choo.sinp. 

The  people  are  getting  wise  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  had  a  common -sense 
foreign  policy  since  the  days  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  and  that  the  oceans  no  longer 
protect  us.  Even  if  they  did.  our  commit- 
ments in  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii 
preclude  the  possibility  now  of  any  fur- 
ther protection. 

No,  Mr.  Willkie  does  not  advocate  a 
superstate.  But  since  we  have  a  work- 
ing agreement  in  war  with  England,  Rus- 
sia, and  China  which  is  getting  results,  he 
suggeiits  that  we  continue  tliat  working 
agreement  and  preserve  the  peace  after 
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v«  h.ive  wen  the  war-with  the  blood  of 
our  boys,  our  dollars,  and  materials. 
And  why  should  not  we  listen  to  an 
American  businessman  who  served  in  the 
First  World  War,  has  had  experience  in 
fighting  a  war.  and  knows  what  war  is 
like? 

Mr.  Willkie  does  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  himself  here  against 
these  attacks,  but  you  can  rest  assured 
that  the  American  people  have  a  very 
fine  sense  of  fair  play,  and  that  they 
Will  be  hf^ard  in  the  defense  of  an  out- 
standing American  businessman  who  had 
22.000,000  citizens  b-hind  him  out  of  a 
total  of  49.000.000  in  1940  in  the  last 
Presidential  race,  and  that  they  will  be 
joined  by  many  millions  more  who  are 
becoming  thoroughly  di.^gusted  with  an 
administration  that  has  pushed  the  busi- 
nesses of  our  Commonwealth  around,  and 
in  doing  so  since  it  has  come  into  power 
spent  th''  taxpayers"  funds  to  the  tune 
of  $80,000,000,000  before  Pearl  Harbor. 


A  More  Perfect  United  Nations— How 
and  When? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  15  Ucgulatirc  day  of 
Tuesday  October  12  \  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  P.Ir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "A  More  Perfect  United  Na- 
tion.s — How  and  When?"  delivered  by  me 
in  April  1943  before  the  forty-seventh 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science.  The 
address  appears  in  volume  228  of  the  An- 
nals of  the  Am.'rican  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science,  issue  of  July  1943, 
und?r  the  general  caption  "The  United 
Nations  and  the  future." 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

A   More  Perfect  United  Nations — How  and 

When? 

(By  Claude  Pepper) 

Although  I  have  reached  only  the  ape  of  42. 
which  ni.iy  be  young  cr  eld  as  one  looks  at  it, 
I  have  btt?un  to  dt  rive  considerable  consola- 
tluM  and  satisfaction  from  the  sense  of  per- 
spective. For  exainple.  a  little  while  ago  I 
bt-raine  co;iceri;ed  about  conditions  In  Wath- 
lnt.'t()n  in  the  mid.'-t  cf  this  great  ordeal.  But 
1  got  the  bock  Reveille  In  Wa.shmgton  and 
Carl  S.indburg's  magnificent  War  Year.';,  and 
from  the  chaos  of  the  War  between  the  States 
I  obtained  considerable  cptimifm  and  en- 
couragement that  we  are  going  to  pull 
thrcugh  this  time 

Then  a  little  while  ngo  I  attended  a  show- 
In^  of  tnat  remarkable  picture  Fantasia  by 
that  remarkable  man  Walt  Disney,  and  I 
sav.  depleted  on  the  screen  In  that  unique 
way  the  evolution  of  the  earth  as  conceived 
by  the  creator  of  that  film.  I  saw  the  bursting 
volcanoes,  the  flowing  rivers  of  molten  lava. 
One  could  almost  sense  the  shaking  and 
trembling  cf  the  convulsive  earth.  But  after 
awhile    the    volcano    became    stilled.      The 


rivers  receded  into  their  quiet  channels. 
Grass  burst  forth  from  the  earth.  Trees 
sprang  up  and  became  alive. 

Tlien  at  last  came  a  strange  monster  whom 
the  techniciant  call.  I  believe,  Tyrannosaurus 
rex.  This  culo.'^^us  was  nie  master  of  all  he 
surveyed,  making  victims  cf  all  he  could  reach 
and  crush.  But  there  came  a  time  in  the 
continuity  of  this  interesting  tale  when  this 
creature,  who  was  antisocial  in  his  time,  also 
died.  The  world  was  i-afe  again.  That  gave 
me  mujh  consolation  that  this  TNranno- 
sr:urus  rex  that  we  In  the  modern  world  call 
Hitler  wculd  also  die.  I  knew  that  he  and  his 
evil  power  would  be  disrupted  and  destroyed, 
because  he  too  Is  an  antisocial  cieature. 

Now,  assured  that  there  will  come  the 
hr.ppy  day  cf  victory,  we  are  engaged  in 
the  consideration  of  events  after  the  peace. 
There  are  some  who  think  we  should  not  dis- 
cuss this  subject:  that  it  Is  too  far  away; 
that  it  is  likely  to  divide  our  strength,  to 
tear  us  apart  in  council  and  sentiment. 
There  are  others  who  say  that  it  Is  impos- 
sible anyway  ever  to  bring  together  the 
multitudinous  human  race  into  the  friend- 
liness of  the  human  family  or  the  cordial 
association  of  intimately  related  people. 
Yet  again  I  derive  encouragement  as  I  Icxik 
back  through  the  pages  of  history,  seeing 
how  long  ;.nd  how  firmly  this  idea  of  some 
kind  of  international  organization  that 
mieht  keep  the  peace  or  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  mankind  has  persisted  and 
what  strides  it  has  made. 

historic   efforts   toward    federation 
For  example,  in  the  Old  Testament  Isaiah 
and  Micah  tell  us  of  their  dreams  and  as- 
pirations of  a  world  at  peace,  bound  together 
under  the  fear  of  God. 

Again,  the  city  states  of  ancient  Greece 
were  formed  into  a  league,  and  there  was  a 
simll.ir  organization  of  Latin  city  states  un- 
der the  general  leadership  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  We  saw  emerge  the  entity  of  the 
H>  man  Empire,  and  finally,  upon  its  collap.se, 
thp  next  power  of  universal  strength,  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  exercised  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  authority. 

Then  the  Dark  Ages.  In  the  1300's  we 
find  a  Frenchman  writing  of  an  association 
cf  nations  .governed  by  a  common  council. 
In  the  16305,  Henry  IV  of  France,  with  his 
foreign  minister,  promulgated  to  the  western 
world  a  rather  remarkable  proposal  of  a 
similar  character — that  there  should  be  a 
fcdeial  asEGCiation  of  the  states  of  Europe 
governed  by  a  ccmmop  council.  Of  course, 
he  envisioned  only  the  Christian  states  in 
that  concept;  but  there  was  another  crusader 
ab'jut  the  same  time,  far  advanced  In  his  own 
age.  who  conceived  that  the  non-Christian 
stc.tes  also  should  be  admitted  Into  the  as- 
sociation of  nations. 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars  came  the  con- 
cept of  an  ordered  Europe  out  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  and  succeeding  congresses. 

So  from  time  to  time  almost  every  nation 
there  has  been  some  farseeing  writer  envi- 
sioning a  unity  of  nations  and  people  which 
would  make  possible  a  peaceable  and  pros- 
perous world. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  recall  at  this  time, 
when  Germany  has  been  so  antisocial  In  her 
actions  and  concepts,  that  It  was  the  philos- 
opher Kant  of  Germany  that  was  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  foundation  of  the  federa- 
tion of  states  must  not  be  the  sovereigns  but 
the  people  themselves,  who  must  associate 
themselves  into  an  effective  new  order. 

INTER-AMERICAN    COOPERATION 

Here  in  this  hemisphere,  late  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  very  significant  step  for- 
ward occurred.  That  was  the  calling,  by 
James  G.  Blaine,  a  distinguished  American 
Secretary  of  State,  of  the  First  Pan  Ameri- 
can Congress.  As  early  as  1815  a  great  Amer- 
ican, too  little  noticed  and  honored,  Sim6n 
Bolivar,  in  writing  a  letter  to  the  British  gen- 
tleman who  bad  given  him  asylum  In  Ja- 


maica, envisioned  a  time  when  the  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  should  come  together  on 
the  L^thmiis  cf  Panama,  and  representatives 
of  the  Brmsh  Empire  should  be  Included  In 
the  conference. 

This  first  conference,  called  by  James  O 
Blaine,  did  not  succeed,  but  the  seed  was 
planted  for  a  system  which,  it  is  fair  to  say — 
and  I  quote  the  substance  of  another's  re- 
marks— "has  given  peace  to  more  people  ever 
a  longer  pcr.od  cf  time  than  any  other  sys- 
tem in  the  world";  and  that  Is  what  we  now 
proudly  recognize  as  the  Pan  American  Con- 
gross.  These  dlHerent  peoples,  of  varied 
backgriunds,  unequal  in  size  and  strength, 
each  With  its  own  peculiar  associations  and 
aspirations,  have  come  together  In  an  In- 
di.s50luble  union  of  American  states  almost 
all  of  which  are  today  relentlessly  and  per- 
sistently waging  war  against  the  common 
enemy  of  the  Americas  and  the  race  of  man. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  note  that  when 
discu.'^'^ing  in  the  Senate  a  proposed  Inter- 
American  bank,  we  were  willing  to  invite  our 
good  neighbor,  Canada,  to  be  a  member  of 
that  bank  if  she  cared  to  belong. 

PRIOR    TO    WORLD   WAR    NO.    1 

Then  In  1899  began  the  Hague  Conventions. 
There  were  two  of  them,  the  second  of  which 
occurred  about  the  beginning  of  World  War 
No  1  There  was  almost  a  universa'  at- 
tendance at  this  meeting  devoted  to  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  by  arbitration  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  national  dlsaima- 
ment.  These  conventions  also  failed,  but 
they  were  in  the  direction  of  great  events  of 
the  inevitable  future,  not  so  far  ahead. 

We  often  forget  that  when  the  First  World 
War  broke  upon  the  earth,  we  had  achieved 
an  Intcrnatlf-nal  stability  which  lured  many 
wise  men  into  the  belief  that  never  again 
could  war  smite  the  race  of  man  and  the  fair 
earth.  I  believe  there  were  only  two  coun- 
tries in  Europe  that  required  passports,  and 
that  artificial  barriers  to  trade  were  hardly 
an  obstructirn  to  the  natural  commerce  of 
the  Continent.  Still,  war  occurred,  and  with 
Its  pitiful  and  painful  devastation  shocked 
the  whole  race  of  man  Into  a  consciousness 
of  the  necessity  for  at  last  doing  something 
about  this  social  Institution  of  war.  E)r. 
McCormick  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
recently  pointed  out  that  war  has  become  a 
recognized  social  institution,  and  he  believes 
that  the  only  way  war  can  be  abolished  Is 
by  sub-stituting  for  It  some  other  social  insti- 
tution which  Will  offer  a  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity for  nations  to  achieve,  or  at  least  to 
seek,  their  aspirations  and  alms. 

LEAGUE    or    NATIONS    AND    UNITED    NATIONS 

The  climax  of  all  this  long  strugg  c  for  a 
better  world  was  the  League  of  Nations.  I 
am  willing  to  take  the  considered  Judgment 
of  Dr.  Shotwell,  a  participant  at  Versailles, 
that  in  the  6  months  within  which  the  Cove- 
runt  of  the  League  was  produced  there  was 
done  one  of  the  most  creative  Jobs  In  all  the 
history  of  the  world.  That  documen,  Is  one 
of  which  our  generation  may  Justly  be  proud. 
We  may  even  boast  that  In  our  time  there 
was  seen  on  the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Ge- 
neva the  magnificent  edifice  where  all  to- 
gether 60  nations  adhered  to  that  Institution 
and  covenant  All  of  u--  who  have  had  the 
thrill  of  seeing  the  members  s'ltlng  In  the 
assembly,  have  heard  the  roll  call  of  nations, 
and  have  understood  the  great  things  said 
and  done  there,  know  that  that  institution 
Is  destined  to  grow  to  ultimate  success  as  one 
of  the  In.^tifutlons  of  civilization.  But  It  has 
for  the  moment  failed,  and  again  the  earth 
has  felt  the  shock  of  that  failure. 

Not  long  ago  Dr  Bruening  attributed  the 
rise  of  Hitler  to  three  essential  factors:  (1) 
The  failure  of  the  governments  of  Europe  to 
keep  statesmen  In  power  long  enough  to  solve 
adequately  the  challenging  post-war  prob- 
lems; (2)  the  faUure  of  the  European  govern- 
ments to  deal  properly  with  the  question  ol 
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stabilizing  the  currencies  of  Europe;  and  (3) 
the  failure  of  those  governments  to  remove 
obstructive  trade  barriers. 

Recently  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden 
allowed   the   members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
to  question   him.     I  ventured  to  ask   If  he 
had  any  comment,  out  of  his  long  and  valued 
experience,  about  the  character  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  an  Institution — whether  it  v?as    ' 
adequate  or   Inadequate   I   preferred   to   ask    ' 
htm  that  question  rather  than  what  kind  of    | 
international  organization  we  should  strive    j 
to    achieve      He   said.    In    his    opinion,   the 
League  of  Nations  had  been  too  rigid  in  its 
structure:    that  perhaps  we  had  placed  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  form  of  the  edifice 
and  tried  to  fit  everyone  into  it,  rather  than 
gradually    building    a    house    which    might 
finally  hold  the  community  of  nations. 

But  In  mentioning  the  evaluation  of  an 
International  order,  I  do  not  Intend  to  omit 
perhaps  the  greatest  step  of  aU — the  United 
Nations^  formed  on  January  1,  1942.  I  won- 
der If  we  realize  the  significance  of  that  al- 
liance More  than  thirty  nations  have  ac- 
tually signed  a  document  in  which  they 
subscribe  to  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  most  humane  International 
document  ever  struck  off  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Even  the  14  points  of  that  be- 
loved prophet  of  freedom.  President  Wilson, 
related  to  the  removal  of  the  yoke  of  op- 
pression from  the  necks  of  nations,  not  In- 
dividuals. The  Atlantic  Charter,  profiting 
from  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  humanl- 
tarlanlsm,  looks  at  human  beings  and  pro- 
poses to  lift  the  yoke  of  oppression  from  the 
necks  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  to 
lift  all  mankind  to  a  new  hope  and 
dignity. 

Shall  .ve  recreate  the  League  of  Nations, 
shall  we  continue  the  United  Nations,  shall 
we  Just  put  together  some  association  of 
sovereign  powers  having  no  separate  entity  or 
what  shall  we  do? 

BXSOLUTION8  PENDING 

Of  course,  the  dally  papers  are  full  of 
what  Ifl  being  suggested  by  private  organi- 
sations and  private  citizens  throughout  the 
land,  of  the  work  being  done  by  various 
study  groups  and  quasi-public  organica- 
tlons,  of  the  many  resolutions  pending  in 
Congreae,  the  repeated  utterances  by  Cabi- 
net members,  by  the  State  Department,  by 
the  President,  and  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. One  of  the  resolutions  pending  in 
the  Senate,  Introduced  by  Senator  Thomas 
of  Utah,  proposes  International  collabo- 
ration In  economic  affairs  after  the  war. 
Another  resolution,  by  Senator  Wn.rr,  of 
Wisconsin,  suggests  that  there  should  be  set 
up  an  advisory  council  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  President,  and  Congress.  Senator 
GnxETTE  proposes  that  there  be  a  treaty 
executed  by  the  several  powers  which  would 
Implement  the  Atlantic  Charter.  And  there 
are  others. 

The  resohitlon  gaining  the  widest  currency 
is  that  by  Senators  Ball,  Burton,  Hill,  and 
Hatch.  In  brief.  It  provides  that  there  should 
be  a  world  convention  to  begin  immediately 
to  fashion  the  form  and  the  content  of  the 
~tetemational  organization  which  is  envi- 
sioned by  the  introducers  of  that  resolu- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  to  venture  an  opinion 
as  to  what  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  (which  has  all 
these  resolutions  before  it)  is  going  to  do, 
or  what  the  full  committee  will  do  when  the 
subcommittee  makes  its  report.  I  wonder, 
howeyer.  whether  it  is  wise  for  us  to  as- 
semble a  formal  conference  to  write  the  de- 
tails of  such  a  structure,  of  such  momentous 
Importance,  now.  There  are  so  many  tilings 
to  be  considered;  so  many  details  that  might 
crop  up:  so  many  questions  that  might  read- 
ily constitute  bones  of  serious  contention. 


DEFiNrrz  coMHrriiorNT  desikable 

Undoubtedly  the  Senate  should  do  some- 
thing to  atone  for  its  ciime  against  mankind 
in  sabotaging  the  LeagJe  of  Nations.  Yet  I 
think  it  is  probably  tco  soon  to  begin  the 
formulation  of  this  orjjanlzatlon.  I  should 
hasten  to  say,  however  that  I  think  it  will 
be  unspeakably  tragic  1:^  we  fall  to  avail  our- 
selves of  this  challenging  opportunity  to  drive 
a  nail  at  the  present  time  Into  some  kind 
of  permanent  structu:-e  or  seme  kind  of 
commitment  for  a  periianent  organization. 
What  I  mean  Is  this: 

The  Atlantic  Charter,  to  which  we  have 
already  subscribed,  refurs  to  principles  but 
not  to  any  specific  orj^anization  or  to  any 
post-war  organization  cf  the  United  Nnticns. 
Whatever  It  may  have  contemplated,  inten- 
tionally or  unintentlo;ially,  such  provision 
was  left  out  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  I 
think  what  we  should  do  is  to  get  the  United 
Nations  to  commit  themselves  that  within  a 
definite  time  after  the  oonclusicn  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  they  will  become  full  participating 
parties  to  and  In  an  International  organiza- 
tion of  acceptable  character.  I  Intend  to 
Introduce  In  the  Senate  the  following  re.<5o- 
lutlon,  which  Is  designed  to  achieve  that 
purpose : 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  ftwo-thlrds  of 
the  Senators — that  means  of  all  of  the  Sen- 
ators— concurring)  advise  the  President  to 
Inform  the  several  United  Nations  that  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  implement  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  to  safeguard  its  peace  and 
promote  its  welfare  by  cooperating  with  other 
free  peoples  of  the  world.  Is  ready  to  enter 
into  a  solemn  pledge  that  It  will,  within  6 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  become  a  full  participating  member 
of  an  acceptable  form  of  United  Nations. 

Further,  That  the  President  invite  the 
several  members  of  the  United  Nations  Im- 
mediately to  Join  the  United  States  in  ex- 
ecuting such  solemn  covenant  and  pact; 

Further,  That  the  President  Invite  the 
United  Nations  to  Join  the  United  States  In 
initiating  Immediately  a  study  and  exchange 
of  ideas  and  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be 
the  specific  form  and  detail  of  the  United 
Nations  to  be  formed. 

I  have  purposefully  used  the  words  "ac- 
ceptable form"  because  the  study  of  the  form 
of  organization  has  not  yet  proceeded  far 
enough  for  any  country  to  commit  itself  to 
any  particular  form.  It  Is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  provided  for  the  President 
to  Initiate  consultations  as  to  what  the  form 
and  character  of  such  an  organization  should 
be. 

XVOLtJTTON    OR   BLUEPRINT 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  building 
Of  this  structure  must  be  an  evolutionary 
process.  I  realize  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  question.  Some  may  say  that  is  not  the 
way  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  fashioned.  But  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  succeeded  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  the  Articles  of  Confederation  It 
grew  out  of  definite  and  known  deficiencies 
In  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the 
Delegates  who  framed  It  were  confronted  with 
the  necessity  for  providing  against  those  de- 
ficiencies. Pour  jrears  elapsed  between  the 
formal  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  the  Constitutional  Convention;  and 
there  were  many,  including  the  man  who  had 
made  the  Revolution  a  success  by  his  unique 
character.  George  Washington,  who  feared 
that  we  might  lose  the  liberties  we  had  so 
painfully  gained,  and  there  was  a  necessity 
that  drove  those  courageous  and  brilliant 
men  to  the  dramatic  and  venturesome  step 
of  conceiving  a  constitution  not  only  for  a 
nation  but  for  a  continent. 

We  realize  that  there  are  two  main  meth- 
ods of  approach  to  these  problems.  One  Is 
the  evolutionary  process,  and  the  other  is 
what  we  refer  to  as  the  French  method — the 


blueprint     procedure — whereby     the     whole 
structure  Is  created  complete. 

I  am  not  sure  that  human  conclusions  are 
susccj^iible  of  sucli  architectural  methodis. 
Therefore,  1  venture  to  suggest  that  if  we 
let  the  people  of  the  world  know  that  we 
have  put  the  decision  to  go  Into  an  Inter- 
natlon;il  org;iniz;ition  behind  us,  then  our 
only  concern  should  be  the  method,  and  our 
dt  bate  wwUld  be  contincd  to  form  and  content 
and  deti.il.  Then  if  that  could  be  recognized 
as  a  fcrward.  ascending  step  past  the  At- 
lantic Charter  itself,  we  would  be  getting  on 
with  the  question  of  building  upon  the  good 
earth  a  better  world  than  we  now  have.  Of 
course  the  problems  that  lie  along  this  path 
of  effort  are  almo.^t  innumerable  and  im- 
measurable in  linir.ensity.  and,  to  the  timid, 
frightening  in  their  Import. 

CURRENCY    ST.^BILIZATIOlrf 

Vet  1  think  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that 
th"  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  others 
of  the  United  N'atir.ns  are  working  seriously 
on  the  question  of  international  stabilization 
of  currency,  in  order  to  prevent  another 
collapse  of  a  nation's  currency  and  economy, 
uut  of  the  confusion  of  which  might  come 
another  Hitler  Many  will  remember  .'^eing 
the  scars  of  the  tichting  in  Munich,  from 
which  3  COO  died  In  civil  strife,  victims  of 
Inflation  after  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
No    1. 

So  we  are  proposins?  to  put  our  gold- 
part  of  It — With  the  gold  of  other  nations, 
oiir  iii-sets  With  their  assets,  and  with  plan- 
ning and  credit  and  cooperation  to  build 
an  international  institution  to  stabilize  the 
currencies  of  the  world.  That,  after  all,  is 
in  many  respects  the  most  secure  foundation 
fur  a  stable  world  order — a  sound  economic 
base. 

FALSE    SECURITT 

We  must  remember  also  the  painful  lesson 
of  the  world's  failure  from  the  failure  of  the 
League  oi'  Nations  I  am  one  of  those  who  pay 
tribute  to  that  great  citizen  of  the  world  and 
Ambassador  of  Russia,  Mnxlm  Lltvinoff:  for 
I  rt member  reading  in  pre-Munich  days  of 
the  warning  hurled  by  him  that  if  collective 
security  were  allowed  to  collapse,  it  meant 
isolation  and  war  for  all.  Other  nations  of 
the  League  did  not  become  aware  of  the 
senou.snesfi  of  his  prophecy;  neither  did  wc  in 
the  United  State.s 

I  remember  the  Senate  the  afternoon  that 
France  fell.  All  we  did  that  afternoon,  save 
the  comment  cf  one  who  ventured  to  mention 
the  tragic  fall  of  France,  was  to  debate 
whether  the  tax  on  liquor  should  be  $3  a 
gallon.  We  were  neither  agitated  nor  dis- 
turbed Some  said  the  oceans  could  not  be 
traversed  by  the  enemy;  that  airplanes  ccu.'d 
not  reach  to  this  continent;  that  submarines 
could  not  sink  ships  within  sight  of  our 
shores:  and  some  said  we  were  safe  against 
any  darger  Now  we  have  found  cut  what 
follies  these  were. 

We  have  seen  an  example  of  how  nations 
have  helped  nations  with  such  principles  as 
lend-lease,  hardly  bothering  to  keep  books 
about  the  technicalities  of  the  transactions, 
because  nobody  ever  really  expected  it  to  be 
paid  back  even  as  it  was  given.  That  means 
that  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  boundary  nor  distance  assures 
security 

APPROACH  TO  UNITY  OF  THOUGHT 

Not  only  that,  but  the  United  Nations  have 
come  to  work  together  in  a  global  conflict  as 
never  before  in  human  history.  We  have 
come  to  understand  one  another  better  than 
ever  before.  We  have  come  to  be  more  nearly 
of  one  mind  in  point  of  view  Today  a  speak- 
er of  international  Importance  addresses  by 
radio  not  only  lis  own  people  but  the  world; 
and  in  various  ways  we  have  access  to  one 
another  and  to  one  another's  minds. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  I  attended  the  lavmch- 
Ing  of  the  Yankee  Clipper  at  Baltimore.    That 
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was  an  event,  to  see  an  airsh;p  about  to 
traverse  the  Ati.intlc.  Now  it  is  done  In 
hours.  We  live  iii  a  new  kind  of  world,  and 
technical  devices  which  are  brinmi.s  us 
closer  together  physically  are  abso  molding  a 
world  opinion  which  did  not  previously  ex;si. 

I  ci  me  firm  the  South  How  quickly  the 
wounds  of  our  tragic  conflict  have  "been 
hralici.  becau.-e  of  the  way  we  have  been 
thrown  together  and  have  come  to  know  one 
another  We  liave  an  awareness  of  how 
nearly  public  opinion  In  the  United  States 
has  become  one  st.^te  of  niind.  If  you  dont 
believe  it.  look  pt  the  similarity  in  the  type 
of  in:ipaz:nes  ;ind  newspapers  on  every  news- 
stand in  any  p.a-t  of  the  country  Look  at 
the  Electoral  ColkKe  and  see  if  the  candidate 
who  has  won  the  Presidency  since  around 
1900  has  not  won  it  by  a  very  large  majority, 
which  indicates  that  American  sentiment 
has  become  essentially  ov,e  mind 

The  ."^nme  processes  that  have  been  coing 
on  here  arc  now  going  on  among  nations,  so 
that  there  is  comine  to  be  a  body  of  world  in- 
formation and.  I  think  I  michtadd.  a  world 
con.science  and  a  world  aspiration.  So  today 
we  of  this  ceneraticn  have  the  chance  to  be 
creator.^  of  a  future  wlllc^  may  give  to  the 
human  race  the  realization  of  its  ancient 
dream  of  peace  and  coop;  ration. 

AMERICAN    EMPIRE? 

I  do  not  know  what  the  spirit  of  America 
is  pomg  to  be  able  to  stand  by  way  ul  temp- 
tation when  this  war  is  over,  when  we  have 
ten  or  twelve  or  fifteen  million  first-class 
soldiers,  when  we  have  the  world's  largest 
navy,  when  we  have  a  production  of  consider- 
ably m  excess  of  a  hundred  thousand  fighting 
airplanes  a  year,  when  ve  have  a  m'ghty  na- 
tion of  a  hundred  and  thirty  million  people 
geared  and  tuned  to  the  waging  of  war.  If 
With  victory  in  our  strong  hands  someone 
Should  tempt  and  tantalize  us  with  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  resources  and  wealth  of 
other  peoples,  then  would  come  the  testing 
time  of  America's  spiritual  strength. 

I  think  we  do  not  want  a  golden  age  of  em- 
pire in  American  history.  I  think  we  might 
have  It  if  we  were  willing  to  pay  the  price  for 
It.  If  that  were  our  national  aspiration,  I 
suppo'-c  we  could  achieve  success  in  it.  Yet 
I  think  we  all  frcl  that  we  liave  gone  beyond 
a  sophomoric  period  In  American  history. 
Our  powers  of  appraisal  are  more  sure  and 
reasonable.  I  do  not  think  our  character 
will  yield  to  that  kind  of  temptation,  nor  do 
I  believe  we  shall  apain  be  misled  by  a  little 
group  of  Willful  men,  concerned  about  their 
own  or  their  party's  political  p.-estige  and 
power,  into  betraying  our  dead  or  our  allies. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try will  let  any  Senator  vent  his  spleen  upon 
any  President  by  inducing  the  Senate  to  re- 
pudiate any  treaty  or  order  which  ought  to  be 
participated  In  by  the  people  of  this  country. 

DECISION     IS     IMPERATIVE 

It  is  well,  however,  nay.  Imperative,  that 
we  put  behind  us.  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  matter  of  a  decision  to  go  in.  Let  our 
people  see  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  gather  around  the  council  table  and 
in  solemn  session  pledge  their  faith  and 
sacred  honor  to  some  form  of  international 
order  within  a  brief  period  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  in  Europe.  Then  we  shall 
know  that  the  great  decision  is  made.  There- 
aft-er  we  shall  be  concerned  with  the  details 
and  getting  on  with  the  task. 

When  once  we  cut  loose  from  the  moor- 
ings of  Isolation  and  turn  our  back  upon 
those  delusions  and  our  faces  to  the  new 
world  of  the  future,  then  our  destiny  there- 
after will  be  Just  a  question  of  navigation. 
Just  a  matter  of  courage,  only  the  task  of 
keeping  on  toward  our  noble  alms.  Thus 
our  good  land  was  founded;  thus  only  can  its 
preservation  be  assured. 


Warren  of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  15  f  Icgidative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12\  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  this  week's  New  Republic 
magazine,  entitled  "Warren  of  Califor- 
nia." The  article  is  well  worth  reading 
by  every  Member  of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WARREN  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Unnoticed  in  the  news,  William  Randolph 
Hearst  recently  nominated  his  candidate  for 
Pre?.ident  of  the  United  States— handsome, 
str.^pping  Earl  Warren,  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. '-Everywhere  in  the  United  States," 
to  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco E.\aminer.  "there  is  a  growing  awareness 
of  and  rising  interest  in  Governor  Earl 
Warren."  Timing  its  announcement  to  co- 
incide with  that  of  the  Hearst  press,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  al.'-o  begun  to  boom,  in  its 
own  thunderous  style,  the  candidacy  of 
Governor  Warren.  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  August  7.  1943,  coi.taineda  piece  In 
prai.se  of  Warren  by  Frank  J.  Taylor. 

The  Warren  boom  should  receive  careful 
attention,  for  it  is  not  an  idle  or  merely 
sentimental  favorite-son  ballyhoo.  In  case 
ol  a  deadlock  in  the  Republican  convention, 
Warren  unquestionably  would  be  a  likely 
dark-horse  candidate  for  President.  And, 
upon  any  reckoning,  he  is  the  most  plaurible 
Republican  V»ce  Presidential  nominee.  For 
California  is  an  extremely  important  State — 
worth  more  electoral  votes  than  most  of  the 
inter-mountain  States  combined— and  War- 
ren Is,  at  this  writing,  a  popular  political 
figure  in  the  Stale.  Just  who  is  Earl  Warren 
and  what  (or  who  makes  him  run? 

Years  ago  Warren  was  singled  out  for  future 
pdTltlcal  favor  by  the  most  powerful  Indus- 
trial   and    financial    cliques    in    California. 
They  have  always  regarded  him — and  quite 
correctly— as   their    major   ace   in   the   hole, 
their   principal   hedge   against    political    dis- 
aster.    For  this  reason,  they  have  carefully 
built  Warren  up.  as  a  political  figure,  over  a 
period  of  years:  and  have  seen  to  it  that  his 
record,  on  most  major  social  and  economic 
issues,  is  an  almost  perfect  blank.     He  is  not    ' 
the  tyoe  of  candidate  to  be  embarrassed  by    i 
statements  made,  or  positions  taken,  earlier    ' 
in  his  career.     He  has  made  few  statements    I 
and,  while  Invariably  compliant  toward  these 
interests,   has   artfully   avoided   public   com- 
mitments. 

At  the  same  time,  Warren  Is  completely  i 
the  creature  Df  the  Hearst-Chandler-Know- 
land  clique  in  the  Republican  party  in  Cal-  I 
ifornia:  he  is  the  darling  of  the  Associated  ! 
Farmers  of  California  (although  he  is  not  ' 
too  enthusiastic  about  their  public  support):  ' 
and  he  Is  the  particular  pet  of  the  great  ! 
shipping,  financial,  agricultural,  and  indus- 
trial Interests  of  California.  In  California 
these  interests  have  long  since  been  syn- 
chronized into  what  is  perhaps  the  smooth- 
est functioning  big-business  machine  in 
the  Nation.  It  took  a  long  and  bitter  behind- 
the-scenes  struggle — as  the  files  of  the  La 
Follette  committee  eloquently  attest — to 
make  the  die-hards  see   the   light  of  day. 


It  was  only  after  much  persuasion  that  they 
were  forced  to  give  way  to  clever  public- 
relations  advisers,  adroit  Industrial-relations 
counselors,  and  such  astute  legal  minds  as 
Gregory  Harrison  (of  the  Waterfront  Em- 
ployers' Association ) ,  For  these  die-hards 
were  used  to  the  ruthless  methods  of  the 
open  shop,  the  red  squad,  and  the  labor 
frame-up.  They  had  grown  bold  and  ar- 
rogant in  the  school  of  bribery,  thuggery,  and 
the  crudest  variety  of  power  politics.  But 
with  the  E.  P  I.  C.  campaign  cf  1934,  the 
popular-front  campaign  of  1938  (which 
elected  Culbert  L.  Olson),  the  spectacular 
rise  of  the  powerful  pension -plan  movements 
[  and  the  Increasing  strength  of  organized 
labor,  the  smarter  elements  realized  that 
ruthlessncss  must  be  eliminated  In  favor  of 
cunning,  that  sllckness  must  replace  brazen- 
ncss.  and  that  dizzily  conducted  public  rela- 
tions must  take  the  place  of  the  old  knock- 
their-teeth-out  attitude.  Nowadays  such 
bastions  of  reaction  aa  the  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco  and  the  Merchants' 
and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Los  An- 
geles have  been  virtually  eliminated.  They 
have  long  since  been  replaced  by  the  slickest 
streamlined  front  that  big  business  has  been 
able  to  create  anj-where  In  the  United  States. 
Earl  Warren  is  the  front-man  for  this  ma- 
chine. 

To  groom  him  for  this  Important  role,  the 
master  minds  of  the  new  Industrial  allne- 
ment  had  to  execute  a  skillful  Job  of  politi- 
cal face  lifting.  As  a  young  lieutenant  in 
the  days  of  the  old  machine,  Warren  had  be- 
come thoroughly  enamored  of  the  strong-arm 
methods  that  were  then  unquestioned.  He 
had  to  be  taught  to  smile,  to  beam,  to  be  a 
good  fellow:  he  had  to  be  told  the  facts  of 
life,  such  as,  that  labor  baiting  (old  style) 
was  pa.sse:  that  the  pension  movement  was 
not  necessarily  subversive:  and  that  he  could 
afford  to  mention  the  C.  I.  O.  without  sneer- 
ing He  had  to  be  taught  to  mouth— and  it 
must   have   been  a   bitter   tutelage   for  this 

essentially  grim  and  hard-bOiled  individual 

such  phrases  as  "old-age  security,"  "collec- 
tive bargaining,"  and  "social  planning."  But 
the  advertl-'ng  boys  have  done  a  pretty  good 
Job,  and  he  can  now  turn  in  a  fairly  accept- 
able performance  as  the  liberal  statesman. 
But  to  those  who  know  him,  his  performance 
Is  unconvincing.  For  to  such  people  he  has 
always  been  as  he  is  today,  the  personifica- 
tion of  smart  reaction. 

Two  important  episodes  in  his  career  serve 
to  define   the   man   behind   the  mask.     On 
March  22.  1936.  George  W.  Alberts,  chief  en- 
gineer   of    the    fieighter    Point    Lohos,    was 
found  stabbed  to  death  In  the  cabin  of  the 
ship  as  It   lay  berthed  across  the  bay  from 
San  Francisco.    At  this  time  the  labor  situa- 
tion on  the  water  front  was  extremely  tense. 
Labor    was    Insisting    upon    preserving    the 
gains   of   the   great    1934   strike:    the   water- 
front  employers  were  determined  to  smash 
the  unions.    No  one  paid  much  attention  to 
the  Alberts  case,  for  the  newsp^aa  were  full 
of  labor  news  from  the  water  fro^»-Then, 
on    Ausust    27.    three    trade    unionists — Earl 
King.  Ernest  G.  Ramsay,  and  Frank  J.  Con- 
ner—were arrested  on  orders  of  Earl  Warren, 
then   district   attorney   of  Alameda  County. 
Conner  was  ship's  delegate  from  the  Point 
Lobos:  Earl  King  was  the  leader  of  the  Ma- 
rine   Firemen,    Oilers',    Watertenders',    and 
Wipers'   A.ssociatlon    (which    the   Waterfront 
Employers'    Association    was    trying    desper- 
ately to  alienate  from   the  longshoremen): 
and  Ramsay  had  organized  the  Fish  Reduc- 
tion    W^orkers'    Union.      These    men     were 
charged,  not  with  the  murder  of  Alberts,  but 
with    having   conspired    to   have    him   mur- 
dered.    It   was   not   charged   that   they  had 
as.saulted  him  or  that  they  had  so  much  as 
touched  him. 

Indicted  with  them  was  a  strange  character 
out  of  the  murky  water-front  underworld  of 
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the  period  namM  George  Wallace.  On  the 
day  Alberts  wa*?  murdered,  witnesses  had  seen 
Wallace  on  the  Point  Lobos.  The  King- 
Ramsay-Conner  Defense  Committee  wanted 
to  have  Wallace  tried  sepsirately,  but  their 
motion  Tor  a  separate  trial  was  dented.  The 
committee  then  offered  to  proTide  Wallace 
with  $5,000  for  counsel  fees,  if  he  would  ob- 
tain an  able  and  Independent  attorney.  The 
offer  was  refused  and  Wallace  elected — the 
announcement  was  made  by  Earl  Warren — to 
be  represented  by  the  Public  Defender.  The 
entire  cast  hinged  on  this  man's  testimony 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  observed 
that  the  district  attorney,  in  cross-examining 
Wallace,  did  so  "with  the  solicitous  care  of  a 
policeman  helping  an  old  lady  across  the 
street." 

The  "Jury"*  selected  to  try  the  case  was,  to 
say  the  least,  remarkable.  The  Jury  com- 
missioner who  selected  the  panel  testified 
that  names  were  chosen  from  lists  supplied 
by  "various  Industrial  plants,"  "various  social 
ore^snisations,  business  houses,  the  Bank  of 
America,  the  American  Trust  Co.,  and  the 
Central  National  Bank."  He  was  bsked  if  he 
had  requested  the  Central  Labor  Council  to 
provide  a  list;  he  had  not.  Had  he  gone  to 
any  labor  organization  for  names?  He  had 
not  One  of  the  Jurors  finally  selected  was 
a  Mrs.  Julia  Vlckerson.  who  testified  that  she 
"scarcely  knew"  Deputy  District  Attorney 
Wrhr  I  who  conducted  the  prosecution  under 
Warren's  direction)  Two  months  after  both 
Wehr  and  Mrs  Vlckerson  had  sworn  that  they 
SCTTcely  knew  each  other.  Mrs.  Vlckerson 
loaned  Wehr  $3,200.  Other  loans  followed. 
In  the  course  of  2  years  after  she  sat  on  the 
Jury  that  sent  King,  Ramsay,  and  Conner  to 
San  Quentin  she  had  loaned  Wehr  the  sum 
of  $15,376.  as  shown  by  a  creditor's  claim  that 
she  later  filed  against  his  estate. 

In  a  petition  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
(Criminal  No.  4440).  pending  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  California,  it  is 
now  alleged  that  prior  to  the  trial  of  the  case 
Mrs.  Vlckerson  had  loaned  Charles  D.  Wehr 
the  sum  of  $8,500,  held  his  note  for  this 
aSiount.  and  subsequently  destroyed  the  note 
at  his  stjggestlon  at  the  time  of  the  trial 
Introduced  as  an  exhibit  in  the  habeas  corpus 
proceeding  is  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  memo 
In  the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Vlckerson,  a  por- 
tion of  which  reads  a«  follows-. 

"The  moneys  owed  me  by  Charles  Wehr 
loan  of  $8,500.  year  1936.  H?id  note  signed  by 
Charles,  but  he  advised  me  to  destroy  while 
the  ship  murder  ease  was  pending  and  then 
he  would  make  a  new  note  for  me." 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  July  7,  1943,  appointed  a  referee  to 
take  testimony  on  the  charges  set  forth  In 
the  petition  for  habeas  corpus.  The  petition 
charges  that  the  facts  with  respect  to  the 
Vlckerson -Wehr  relationship  were  well  known 
to  Earl  Warren,  then  district  attorney,  and 
that  he  approved  the  concealment  of  these 
facts. 

When  the  case  came  on  for  trial,  it  was 
assigned  to  the  courtroom  of  Judge  Edward 
J.  Tyrrell.  One  morning,  without  explana- 
tion, the  case  was  transferred  to  the  court- 
room of  Judge  Prank  M.  Ogden.  Ogden  was 
a  political  prot^^  of  Earl  Warren,  had  served 
for  years  as  a  deputy  district  attorney  under 
Warren,  and  had  been  promoted  to  the  supe- 
rior court  on  Warren's  recommendation. 
Counsel  for  the  defense  offered  to  stipulate 
that  the  case  mifht  be  heard  by  any  Judge 
of  Alameda  County  other  than  Prank  M. 
0?den.  The  offer  was  refused,  and  the  case 
proceeded  to  trial.  Judge  Ogden's  comments 
upon  the  e\idence  were  enough  to  convict 
the  defendants — he  virtually  told  the  Jury  to 
convict  them.  As  to  the  Interest  of  the  shli>- 
owners  In  the  case,  subsequent  investiga- 
tion revealed  that  important  pioeecution  wit- 
nesses had  for  months  been  reviving  regular 
remittances  from  the  shipping  firm  of  Swayne 
&  Hoyt,  the  owners  of  the  Point  Lobos.  The 
pattern  of  the  ship  murder  case — the  King- 
Ramsay-Conner    case — ia    almost    identical 


with  that  ot  the  Mooney-BillingB  case  and 
the  Modesto  case  of  1935  (which  a  committee 
of  the  California  Legislature  characterized  as 
a  frame-up).  The  man  who  engineered  and 
supervised  this  prosecution  (and  who  tried 
to  conceal  from  the  defense  the  important 
testimony  of  the  witness  Corrlgan)  and  v^ho 
still  lovingly  regards  It  as  his  major  opus,  is 
Earl  Warren.  (Before  Governor  Olson  left 
c^ce,  the  board  of  prison  terms  and  paroles 
released  King,  Ramsay,  and  Conner  on  pa- 
role.)" 

In  the  wtJrds  of  The  Satevepost,  this  is  the 
"serious-minded  Horatio  Alger  character  In 
flesh  and  blood"  who  still  cherishes  the  mem- 
bership card  in  the  Miisldana'  Union  which 
he  Joined  when,  as  a  youngster,  he  played 
the  clarinet  in  a  Bakersfleld.  Calif.,  band.  It 
is  a  moving  spectacle,  this,  of  Warren  tak- 
ing out  that  old  dog-eared  trade-union  card; 
of  Warren  reminiscing  with  the  six  chil- 
dren, without  whom  he  is  never  photo- 
graf  bed  these  daya.  about  those  hard-bitten 
days  of  his  youth  when  he  played  the  clari- 
net. In  fact,  he  still  plays  the  clarinet — In 
that  sour-note  Republican  orchestra  that 
responds  to  the  rhythmically  directed  baton 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst.  It  is.  Indeed, 
a  remarkable  orchestra;  the  aged  and  em- 
bittered Hearst  on  the  pcdiura;  the  aging 
Chandler  at  the  base  viol;  with  Hoover  at 
the  kettledrums  and  Joe  Kncwland  (of  the 
Oakland  Tribune)  and  Phil  Bancroft  in  the 
brass  section;  and  Warren  tooting  the  clari- 
net. 

Prior  to  the  administration  of  Culbert  L. 
Olson,  the  Supreme  Court  had  always  been 
a  lawyer's  court.  After  you  had  served  the 
vested  Interests  In  the  State  for  years  in 
fighting  labor  unions,  defeating  social  legis- 
lation in  the  courts  and  squabbling  over 
water  rights,  tradition  dictated  that  your 
last  years  should  be  spent,  in  semiretire- 
ment,  serving  these  same  Interests  on  the 
supreme  court.  Governor  Olson  determined 
to  upset  this  tradition  One  of  his  flr<?t  nom- 
inations to  the  supreme  court  was  Dr.  Max 
Radln — an  Internationally  famous  legal 
scholar,  for  years  instructor  at  the  law  school 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  a  man 
respected  throughout  the  State  for  his  integ- 
rity and  learning.  But  the  appointment  had 
to  be  confirmed  by  an  advisory  t)oard  of 
which  Earl  Warren,  then  attorney  general, 
was  a  member.  Shortly  l>efore  his  nomina- 
tion to  go  to  the  covnt.  Dr.  Radin  had  written 
n  letter  to  a  district  attorney  in  the  St^te 
urging  clemency  for  a  group  of  lit>erBl  social 
workers  who  had  been  found  in  contempt  of 
a  "Little  Dies"  committee  of  the  legislature 
for  refusal  to  turn  over  to  this  committee  the 


'  Since  this  ..rticle  was  written,  the  referee 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  con- 
cluded the  hearings  on  the  petition  of  Gieorge 
Wallace  for  the  issuance  of  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  At  these  hearings  Mrs.  Vlckerson 
admitted  having  loaned  Charles  D.  Wehr 
sums  in  excess  of  $24,000.  She  has  also  ad- 
mitted that  she  knew  him  when  he  made  a 
contribution  of  $750,  from  funds  advanced 
by  her.  to  one  of  Earl  Warren's  political  cam- 
paigns. She  has  also  te-stitied  that  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  1836.  Wehr  told  her  she 
would  have  to  stay  on  the  Jury  and  that  if 
she  refused  to  do  so.  he  would  be  unable  to 
repay  the  moneys  she  had  loaned  Aside 
from  attempting  to  discredit  her  testimony 
under  cross-examination,  virtually  no  ef- 
fort was  made  during  the  hearings  to  contra- 
dict her  story.  'While  it  is  true  that  direct 
evidence  showing  that  Warren  knew  of  these 
facts  is  lacidng.  still  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  what,  if  any,  effort  he  will  now  make  to 
correct  such  an  obvious  injustice.  The  re- 
port of  the  referee.  Judge  Hartley  Shaw,  will 
be  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  It  is  also  Interesting  to 
note  that  not  a  single  Los  Angeles  newspaper 
has  carried  so  much  as  a  reference  to  the 
hearings  being  conducted  in  San  Francisco 
before  Judge  Shaw. 


membership  lists  of  the  trade  imlon  of  which 
they  were  ofOcials.  Seizing  upon  this  letter. 
Warren,  by  his  vote,  succeeded  in  blocking 
the  appointment.  His  unconcealed  animus 
in  this  case  reveals  the  type  of  person  he 
really  is. 

But  Warren  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  il- 
lustrating his  mean-natured  and  vindictive 
character.  For  it  Is  not  Warren  who  is  to 
be  feared  so  much  as  the  powerftil  coterie  of 
Interests  who  succeeded  in  palming  him  off 
on  the  p>eople  of  California  as  a  nonparti- 
san candidate  for  Governor.  These  advisers 
are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Warren  has 
made  a  popular  Governor.  The  interests 
back  of  Warren  realized  that  the  pension 
movement  in  California  had  to  toe  separated 
fix)m  its  rather  tentative  alliance  with  latxjr. 
If  thus  desirable  end  could  only  be  accom- 
plished at  the  price  of  increased  pensions, 
then  the  price  was  cheap.  So  they  permitted 
Warren  to  sign  a  somewhat  liberalized  pen- 
sion measure  which  was  obligingly  approved 
by  substantially  the  same  legislature  that 
had  bitterly  fought  Olson's  every  attempt  to 
obtain  a  more  adequate  old-£ge-pension  sys- 
I  tern.  The  folklore  of  the  Stale  has  It  that 
"Warrea  knows  how  to  work  with  the  legisla- 
-  ture."  wlien,  actually,  it  is  a  case  of  perhaps 
the  most  notoriouf-ly  lobby-ridden  legislature 
in  America  bein;^  obedient,  new  as  always,  to 
the  interpst.s  that  elected  it.  Warren  s  ad- 
visers also  prompted  him  to  declare  a  labor 
truce,  since,  with  production  booming,  they 
wanted  no  collision  with  organized  labor 

A.S  Governor  of  California  In  these  lush 
days.  Warren  has  not  faced  a  fingle  problem 
of  real  magnitude  There  has  been  no  labor 
.problem,  no  unemployment  problem,  no  tax 
problem— even  the  ancient  embarrassment  of 
the  Mconey-Bi!lln?s  case  was  obligingly  re- 
moved by  Governor  Ols'in's  pardon.  The 
chief  problem  faced  by  Warren,  in  fact,  has 
been  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  a  dis- 
concertingly large  surplus  of  State  funds. 
This  problem  he  solved,  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  past  record,  by  reducing  taxes  instead  of 
husbanding  this  w.ndfall  against  the  emer- 
gency demands  of  the  post-war  period.  Under 
such  circumstances.  Miss  Shirley  Temple, 
aided  by  the  same  advisers  and  with  the  same 
new.^pnper  support,  could  make  a  fairly  pop- 
ular Governor  of  California. 

What  Warren's  advisers  have  succeeded  in 
doins  ir  to  create  the  legend  of  an  able  ad- 
ministrator, n  strong  man  and  a  good  fel- 
low In  the  vocabulary  of  the  Warren  apoth- 
eosis, the  word  "able"  Is  worked  to  death. 
"Able  Earl"  is.  In  fact,  likely  to  be  a  campaign 
6k)gan  in  1944,  They  have  kept  Warren — 
and  this  has  toeen  an  easy  chore — conspicu- 
ously silent  on  everv  Important  issue  of  the 
day  What  he  thinks  about  post-war  prob- 
lems, about  the  necessity  of  an  international 
organization  to  preserve  peace,  about  plan- 
ning for  full  production,  remain  among  the 
darkest  mysteries  of  our  time.  "We  must 
return  to  th-:^  fundamentals,"  he  said  in  a 
recent  speech  (the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Augu.st  181:  "we  must  reattach  ourselves  to 
the  old  moorings-  -the  family,  the  home,  re- 
ligion, and  free  Go\'emment.  The  more  I 
think  of  this  war,  the  more  1  am  convinced 
that  it  all  reduces  itsielf  to  the  dream  of 
every  good  man  and  w^^man — the  desire  to 
have  a  home  and  a  flreeide — to  have  happy, 
healthy  children,  taught  by  a  good  m)ther 
the  virtues  of  mankind  as  she  might  choose 
to  intTpret  thpm  from  the  Good  Book." 
Such  uiUTances  are  reaily  provocative  and 
txild  for  Warren:  in  his  usual  able  vein  he 
sticks  tenaciously  to  the  Coolicge  platitudes. 
As  a  mrmber  of  the  Water  Project  Au- 
thority, he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
whittle  away  at  the  broad  social  objectives 
ur.derlymg  the  concept  of  the  great  Central 
Valley  Project.  In  s]jeaking  before  the  re- 
cent Conference  of  Governors  at  Columbus, 
he  selected  as  his  topic  (at  this  track  meet 
of  Rf*;  ublican  candidates)  the  stupendously 
Important  problem  of  keeping  the  J;'.;;.'nese 
out  of  Caliiurnia.    He  not  only  wants   the 
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<»varue?.<:  kept  oi;t  of  California  for  the  dura- 
t'on.  but  he  is  iin.tltrrably  oppcs*.  d  to  any  of 
them  (includii.g  70  000  American  cit'/ensi 
ever  retuining  to  California  Ihis  is  not, 
hov^•evcr.  sucii  a  bi'd  [vlitical  is,nie  It  is  one 
whicli.  as  a  vice-presidential  nominee  as- 
signed the  si^enric  task  of  swinging  California 
into  the  Reptibitcan  column  in  1944,  he  can 
be  relied  upon  to  work  overtime 

It  is  puie  legend  that  this  man  is  an  "able 
administrator  "  He  was  a  very  mediocre  at- 
torney ge'ieral  of  California,  De.-pite  his 
election  pledges  of  an  undying  devotion  to 
civil  liberties,  he  refu;  ed  to  lift  a  hand  when 
local  law  enforcement  completely  broke  down 
during  the  \Ve.-tv,ood  lumber  .strike.  Aside 
from  this  term  of  4  y^irs  as  attorney  general. 
he  has  had  no  ndministiative  experience.  He 
has  never  practiced  law  (except  for  a  few 
months) :  and  his  experience  has  been  limited 
to  that  of  P-.piiblican  Party  machine  polities 
and  hi.s  duties  a.s  perennial  district  attorney 
of  Alameda  County  He  reveres  pcllcfmen. 
dcprty  sheiiiTs  and  inve.-^tieato.rs  When 
corfremted  with  a  major  pioblem.  his  fint 
reacium  is  to  pr'jpo;e  some  "tightening  up 
of  law  enfeircernent  '  He  has  been  very 
adroit  and  successful  in  his  relations  with 
orgajiized  groups  and  has  shown  far  more 
political  fines.-.e  t!  an  his  predecessor  But 
even  the  few  measures,  statements,  and  acts 
for  which  he  1.=;  ri-;htfully  entitled  to  credit 
are.  in  many  cases  the  irspiiation  ef  Pobert 
W    Kenny,  his  success  )r  as  attorney  general. 

No  one  should  discount  the  Warren  car.di- 
dacy  becau.se  of  this  paltry  record  of  aciiicve- 
ment.  For  he  is  a  po.s^ible  Republican  nom- 
inee for  President  and  a  better  than 
2-1  o-l  choice  for  Vice  Piesident  He  Jias 
behind  him  the  unilied.  coordinated,  and 
powerfully  articulated  force  of  all  tlie  im- 
portant industrial  and  fiiiancial  interests  of 
the  State.  He  ha.s  perhaps  the  ablest  public- 
relations  advi-er.s  of  any  candidate  iu  the 
fiel,.i,  unlimited  fniids,  and  the  widest  news- 
paper supiK'rt.  And  at  the  moment  he  en- 
Joys  considerable  p.-est;ge  and  popularity  in 
Caliloriua.  Furthermore,  by  getting  a  dele- 
gation pledged  to  Warren  m  tlie  field  at  this 
earlv  date,  llie  Old  Guard  hope  to  prevent 
Willkie  from  entering  the  CalUijrnia  Repub- 
lican primar.es.  iWiilkie  the  other  d.y 
called  liiiii  "one  of  the  great  Governors";  let 
u.^  hope  that  he  sp.^ke  out  of  ignoiance  )  As 
a  Republican  Vice  Presidential  nominee,  tliis 
"nci. partisan"  Governor  might  well  carry 
California  for  the  party  in  1944.  President 
Roo.^evelt  still  regains  much  of  his  personal 
popularity  in  California,  but  the  Demi)Crat;c 
Party  is  none.xistent  as  a  functioning  polit- 
ical organi:^ation  It  is  shot  through  and 
througli  with  feuds  and  torn  apart  by  warring 
cliques  and  lacticns  The  conservative  Dem- 
ocrats (400.000  of  whom  voted  for  Warren  in 
194::)  are,  by  and  large,  bitter  Roosevelt 
haters  It  also  ,seems  l.kcly  that  Culbert  L. 
Olsi.n  will  attempt  to  reassert  his  leadership 
over  the  party  in  California  by  organizing  a 
deIe.:ation  pledged  to  the  President.  This 
effort  is  not  likely  to  produce  unity  within 
the  party  Tlie  one  leader  with  sufficient 
ability,  prestige,  and  popularity  to  accomplish 
this  miracle  i.~.  Rctert  W.  Kenny,  the  present 
attorney  pene'^al,  who  to  date  has  shown  no 
appetite  for  the  a.~~ignment. 


Republican  Policy  • 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdaij.  October  12.  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.     Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  I  requested  and  received  per- 


mis.sion  to  have  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  an  addre.ss  entitled 
"Republican  Policy."  delivered  by  Gov. 
D"A'isht  Giiswold.  of  Nebra.';l<a.  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Ohio  Federation  of 
Republican  Women's  Organisations,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  October  6.  1D43.  After 
submission  of  the  address  it  was  discov- 
ered that  it  weald  require  more  than  two 
pa.ses  in  the  Rccc  no.  Therefore  I  sub- 
mitted a  reque.-t  for  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  printinp.  I  now  have  that  esti- 
mate from  the  Public  Printer.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  address  will  require  ap- 
proximately two  and  one-third  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  at  a  cost  of 
$105.  I  again  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  ob.iection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  meet  here  as  Republicans,  as  represent- 
atives of  a  groat  party,  planning  how  we  can 
do  better  woik  in  those  places  we  now  con- 
trol and  planning  likewise  how  we  can  be 
fitted  to  even  greater  responsibilities  alter 
the  next  election 

Perhaps  we  are  too  prone  to  spend  our  time 
criiicizing  the  present  na'ional  administra- 
tion. W'e  are  well  agreed  on  the  truth  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  joung  man  in  a 
.speeeh  class  in  Nebraska  a  short  time  ago. 
(Story  of  young  man  in  extemporaneous 
spcet  h  class  )  But  seriously,  friends,  while 
we  enjoy  criticizing — and  most  of  it  is  en- 
tirely honest — yet  what  the  people  want  to- 
day is  to  be  told  the  program  of  the  Repub- 
liean  Party  when  it  assumes  power  in  1945. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  What  are  we 
gome  to  undo? 

The  pre  blem  that  is  today  worrying  the 
largest  number  ol  people  is  that  of  employ- 
ment when  this  war  is  over  Even  thou.h  we 
keep  up  a  large  standing  Army,  there  will  be 
seven  or  ei^ht  m.iliion  returning  veterans 
and  an  ev:'n  larger  number  of  war  woikers 
who  will   be  seeking  other  employment 

Never  has  man  seen  such  a  large  portion 
of  the  world  completely  torn  from  its  pre- 
vious standards,  r.s  it  has  seen  during  the 
past  few  years  Never  before  has  there  been 
a  war  which  has  caused  such  terrible  physical 
de.structlon,  but  at  the  same  time  allowed 
science  and  technology  to  aei\ance  so  rapidly. 
Peace  will  bring  to  the  world  tire  greatest 
problem  of  physical  reconstruction  in  history, 
and  Just  as  mobilization  for  war  here  in  our 
country  has  cat'sed  terrific  readjustment, 
bo'h  of  men  and  minds,  so  by  the  same  token 
will  a  readjustment  from  war  to  peace  bring 
other  monstrous  problems 

And  we  had  better  be  realistic  in  our  con- 
templation of  this  post-war  future  and  rcc- 
ognire  that  deep  as  is  the  faith  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people  in  the  doctrine  of  free 
enterprise,  that  sincere  as  is  the  desire  of  our 
young  men  for  individual  achievement,  they 
Will  never  again  permit  another  period  of 
terrific  unemployment  without  making  an 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  by  changing  our 
economic  and  political  system  Let  us  not 
blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  a  minority 
of  cur  citizens  aLeady  fetls  that  socialism,  or 
communism,  or  complete  Government  con- 
tr>i  in  some  form,  is  better  than  a  system  of 
private  enterprise,  and  that  its  members  are 
worlimg  to  see  their  beliefs  inaugurated. 
Another  serious  depression  would  recruit  mil- 
lions for  their  ranks.  In  short,  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  the  mighty  champion  of  our 
present  struggle  for  survival,  may  be  pounded 
to  pieces  before  it  has  a  chance  to  catch  its 
breath,  may  be  tumbled  to  ruin  by  the  shock 
of  post-war  adjustment.  At  least,  such  a 
dan.jer  is  evidem  to  nie. 

I  am  sure  that  no  system  of  Government 
operation  can  produce  goods  and  raise  living 
standards  as  does  a  system  of  private  Indus- 


try, but  the  political  situation  is  such  that 
we  who  feel  that  way  muft  see  that  private 
industry  is  prepared  to  furnish  employment 
to  people  when  this  war  is  over.  We  must 
make  sure  that  the  men  taking  off  their 
uniforms  and  coming  out  of  war  plants 
si.i'll  have  some  place  to  go  to  work 

It  is  likely  that  during  the  period  which 
will  be  required  for  changing  war  production 
into  p.^ncetime  production,  a  program  of 
public  works  will  be  needed  to  take  up  the 
slack  of  unemployment,  but  we  must  not 
for  one  minute  permit  ourselves  to  be  lulled 
into  the  feeling  thut  Government  work  or 
any  kind  of  a  public-works  program  will  be 
a  permanent  solution  Private  industry 
mu.-l  take  over  and  do  the  Job. 

Btit  if  Industry,  following  this  war,  is  to 
have  a  chance  to  make  good,  then  certainly 
industry  must  have  propT  laws  under  which 
it  can  function.  It  needs  tax  laws  which 
are  written  before  the  taxing  period  starts. 
H  needs  tax  laws  which  are  intended  to  help, 
not  punish,  and  which  permit  Industry  to 
make  a  profit  and  use  some  of  It  for  new 
developments.  Our  statutes  muf^t  be  in  ac- 
cord with  economic  law  if  our  Nation  Is  to 
prosper. 

1  believe  it  Is  the  first  desire  of  our  men  in 
service,  once  this  war  is  done,  to  return  to  a 
nation  whose  domestic  life  is  founded  upon 
individual  effort,  whose  economic  system  is 
based  upon  the  working  premise  that  private 
industry  is  able  and  eager  to  supply  men 
and  women  with  the  material  things  they 
need  for  enjoyable,  constructive  living.  In 
other  words.  I  cannot  believe  that  our  re- 
turnine  soldiers  want  a  Jingle-Jangle-Jlngle 
existence  fed  by  synthetic  work  on  a  govern- 
n-.enta!ly  glorified  W    P.  A.  program. 

But  if  private  industry  is  to  advance  and 
enlarge  it  m.ust  have  an  Incentive — it  must 
be  able  to  see  a  profit.  Our  tax  system  must 
be  adjusted,  therefore,  so  that  something  can 
be  gained  by  venture  and  it  is  time  to  speak 
out  and  say  that  if  cur  economic  system  is  to 
survive,  th.ere  must  be  a  decrease  in  our  tre- 
mendously high  income  taxes.  The  best  Jobs 
are  available  in  prosperous  business  con- 
cerns This  is  sound  economics  and  it  is 
sound  American  doctrine. 

If  it  is  not  sound,  we  shall  have  a  pretty 
hard  time  explaining  the  growth  of  our 
country  Our  agricultural  greatness  rests 
upon  the  thousands  of  people  who  took  land 
and  developed  it  in  the  hope  of  making  a 
profit,  and  who  were  free  to  push  ahead  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacities.  Our  business 
strength  comes  from  those  who  risked  their 
few  dollars,  started  a  store  or  a  restaurant  or 
a  warehouse,  and  hoped  for  profit  and  for 
growth.  Our  industrial  might  has  been  de- 
veloped by  those  men  wlio,  tinkering  over 
some  gadget  in  the  back  end  of  a  shop,  at 
last  scraped  up  capital  enough  to  buy  a 
lathe  and  milling  machine  and  put  the  gadget 
into  production.  All  these  people  hoped  for 
profit.  They  took  their  risks,  they  grew,  they 
hired  people,  and  at  last  they  had  a  pay  roll. 
This  is  the  way  we  created  the  power  and 
the  mitiht,  the  high  living  standards  and  the 
commonly  shared  luxuries  of  our  country. 

Why  should  we  fear  a  man  who  grows 
wealthy  out  of  a  factory  he  created?  This 
envy  end  this  fear,  carried  to  the  extreme, 
can  only  mean  that  we  at  last  envy  the  man 
who  makes  five  dollars  a  month  more  than 
we  make,  and  so  at  last  we  ride  on  down  to  a 
dead-level  uniformity.  On  that  level,  with 
neither  incentive  nor  ambition  to  venture, 
cur  system  dries  up  and  in  the  end  nobody 
has  anything.  What  we  shotild  fear  above 
everything  else  is  this  precise  drying  up  of 
incentive.  We  have  ample  laws  to  correct 
the  evils  that  face  us.  What  we  do  not  have, 
and  never  can  have,  is  a  law  that  will  make  a 
m.an  take  a  chance  if  he  has  nothing  to  gain 
by  it. 

Following  a  war.  It  Is  natural  that  people 
should  seek  relaxation  from  the  strain  by 
dcsiiuig  to  return  to  the  peaceful  daj's  they 
knew  in  the  past.    But  if  there  be  some  in 
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this  ccuntry  who  expectantly  /iok  for  a  re- 
turn to  ncrrra.cy.  to  them  I  convey  my  con- 
dolence. The  normalcy  they  thought  they 
knew  »!ll  not  be  bade.  Pro'iiesj  is  a  stair- 
stefs  of  chanre.  each  step  foP.cwed  by  a  plane 
of  new  normalcy.  The  tfsk  we  fare  is  not 
one  of  return  It  is  rather  to  take  from  our 
past  the  tiungs  we  feel  '•ertani  will  be  m.ost 
useful  in  the  new  normalcy  ahead. 

We  should  all  realize  that  we  will  be  llvin? 
in  a  changed  world  We  are  net  going  back 
to  the  "^of.d  old  days."  In  my  Judgment  we 
Will  have  .social -security  laws,  laws  protect- 
mjj  the  ri:?hts  of  employees — many  kinds  of 
Government  regulation  will  be  continued. 

In  connection  with  these  regulatory  laws, 
however.  I  call  your  attention  to  one  mat- 
ter— the  Importance  of  which  is  often  over- 
looked. It  IS  this — that  the  general  attitude 
and  desire  of  the  f)erson  administering  any 
law  can  be  a  tremendous  influence.  I  have 
fmmd  that  If  a  person  wants  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  he  will  easily  And  excuses  why  it 
should  be  done.  If  he  wants  to  find  excuses 
why  It  should  not  be  done,  they  are  Just  as 
easy  to  discover.  My  wife  even  says  that  the 
same  rule  applies  when  I  talk  about  going 
on  a  hunting  or  fishing  trip  Under  certain 
conditions,  I  can  always  find  that  I  am  not 
particularly  busy  and  that  anyway  I  have 
some  biislness  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
By  the  same  token,  the  attitude  of  the  agency 
administering  regulatory  law  is  tremendously 
Important.  A  Republican  administration  will 
Insure  that  these  laws  assist  private  industry 
to  function  more  efTectively.  The  nation  no 
longer  needs  those  who  are  looking  for  rea- 
sons why  private  industry  must  fall. 

Too  many  now  making  plans  for  the  post- 
war period  are  merely  planning  for  the  spend- 
ing of  wealth  and  there  is  not  enough  atten- 
tion to  the  creation  of  new  wealth  for 
everyone  to  share. 

By  now  it  should  be  an  accepted  truth  that 
you  cannot  have  more  to  divide  among  peo- 
ple when  less  is  being  produced.  I  am  told 
that  the  decade  from  1930  to  1940  Is  the  only 
10-year  p>ericd  In  our  history  when  this 
nation  made  no  net  gain  In  wealth.  Scarcity 
and  an  increase  in  our  standard  of  living  do 
not  go  hand  in  hand. 

Do  not   believe  for  one  moment   that   we 
have    arrived    at    a    static    economy    in    our 
country.     To  say   that   we   have  passed   our 
peak  growth  ar.d  must  new  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  division  of  what  we  have,  rather 
than  to  the  production  of  more  wealth,  is  to 
say   that    the   ambition    and   optimism   and 
energy  which  have  carried  us  so  far  in  the 
last  century  and  a  half  are  no  longer  gocd. 
The  control  of  great  fortunes  and  the  restric- 
tions of  undue  financial  power  is  generally 
accepted.    But  the  philosophy  of  division  and 
restriccicns.   the  l.nws  which  check  the  free 
venture  of  ambition  and  capital,  the  tax  sys- 
tem  which   penalizes   growth— all   these   are 
fcrelgn  to  our  thinking.    They  narrow  rather 
thin  enlarge  cur  horizcns,  they  close  the  door 
of  opportunity,  they  reduce  us  to  Old  World 
limitations.    There  has  teen  too  much  of  this 
Old  World  thinking,  as  it  relates  to  freedom 
of  action.  Sorting  around  this  country  during 
the  last  10  years — too  much  fear,  too  much 
envy,  too  much  threat. 

When  this  war  is  over,  we  shall  have  a  debt 
of  trpmendcus  size — a  debt  which  cannot  be 
handled  unless  our  country  operates  at  full 
capacity  over  a  period  of  years,  unless  we 
stay  on  a  very  high  level  of  production  and 
income.  Against  Uiat  debt,  all  pump-pnmlng 
methods  are  pitifully  small  and  futile.  What 
we  must  do  is  remove  restrictive  legislation, 
lower  taxes,  reopen  the  avenues  of  oppor- 
tunity, uke  the  hobbles  off  the  American  and 
let  him  stretch  out  his  pace  once  again. 

These  are  things  we  Republicans  should  do 
When  we  assume  power;  they  are  in  fact  the 
only  solution  to  that  most  Important  prob- 
lem— employment.  The  working  man  wants 
a  goob  Job,  at  American  wages,  management 
wants  gocd  salaries,  cepital  wants  a  profit; 


all  are  tied  up  together  in  the  success  of  our 
private  industrial  .system,  and  as  Rr-pubhcans 
we  mu't  assure  that  it  have  a  fair  op^cr- 
tunity  to  function. 

What  do  we  Republicans  propose  to  do 
relative  to  the  growth  of  governmtnt.  its  con- 
Etan:ly  enlarging  personnel,  its  teirifymg  ex- 
pense? 

The  United  Statet.  needs  an  administration 
which  will  re!ea.:e  thousands — and  I  mean 
thousands  of  thcu-sands— of  Goveininent  em- 
ployees, turning  them  loose  to  do  producrive 
Inbor.  We  cannot  go  on  as  we  were  even  be- 
fore the  war.  Not  long  ago  a  huge,  hulking, 
not-tco-bright  man  took  a  Job  in  a  Nebraska 
war  plant.  He  could  hardly  be  con.sidered  as 
brilliant,  yet  he  still  had  some  notions  of 
thrift  Never  before  in  his  life  had  he  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  over  $75  a  month  but  today 
he  is  receiving  $50  per  week.  The  company 
desired  to  enlarge  its  facilities  and  needing 
new  capital,  it  put  on  a  campaign  among  its 
employees  trying  to  Induce  them  to  purchase 
stock  In  the  company.  This  fellow,  however, 
told  the  solicitor  that  he  did  not  want  to  buy 
any  stock.  "Why,  this  company  is  going 
broke."  he  said  The  solicitor  argtied  with 
him  and  told  him  of  the  big  contracts  and 
the  profits  they  were  making,  but  the  other 
man  insisted.  "No,  sir,"  he  said,  "if  they're 
paying  me  $50  a  week,  they're  going  broke.  ' 
That  is  about  the  way  our  Government  has 
been  running  and  if  our  Government  at- 
tempts to  operate  in  the  future  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  it  too.  Is  going  broke. 

What  is  needed  is  the  greatest  mass  migra- 
tion out  of  Washington,  and  out  of  Ocvern- 
ment  bureaus  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
the  greatest  migration  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  I  am  proud  of  the  record  we  have  made 
in  Nebraska.  According  to  the  annual  report 
made  by  the  Department  of  Commeice.  the 
per-capita  State  tax  collections,  including 
property  tax.  gasoline  tax.  liquor  tax,  license 
fees — all  forms  of  State  taxes,  the  per  capita 
tax  collections  in  Nebraska  are  the  lowest  of 
all  of  the  48  States.  We  have  kept  our  taxes 
low.  the  surest  possible  braiie  on  public 
spending. 

What  do  the  Republicans  propose  in  the 
way  of  foreign  policy'?     I  am  proud  of  what 
was  done  by  them  at  the  meeting  at  Mackinac 
Island  last  month.     We  are  all  today  agreed 
that  this  Nation  cannot  live  by  itself  alone — 
that  it  is  a  great  foreign  power  and  we  must 
take  our  place  as  such  in  the  councils  of  the 
nations.     I  do  not  say  that  this  is  necessary 
in  order  to  a'oolish  war,  because  that  may  be 
an  impossible  ideal,  but  I  do  feci   that  we 
must  work  with  other  nations  in  time  of  peace 
Just  as  we  are  today  working  with  them  in 
time  of  war.     And  while  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  abolish  war,  we    can  at  least  hold  it 
to  a  minimum.     Small  wars  may  scmet.mes 
be   necessary   if  we  are   to  keep  away  from 
larger  ones.     Tlie  early  use  of  force  in  Man- 
chukuo  might  have  stopped   a  terrible  war 
covering  the  entire  Pacific.     Tlie  use  of  force 
iii^the  Saar  Valley  while  Germany  was  still 
weak,  might  have  obviated  the  terrible  E\no- 
pean  war  which  Is  being  fought  today.     But 
in  any  case,  if  we  are  to  keep  away  from  fu- 
ture world  wars,  it  will  take  the  honest.  God- 
fearing cooperation  of  the  leaders  and   the 
people  of  the  world's  great  nations.     Some- 
times it  will  oe  necessary  that  they  give  up 
a  little  of  their  national  desires  to  the  end 
that   Justice    and    peace    may    be    prcm.oted 
throughout    the    world.     I    have    sometimiCs 
thought  that  there  is  too  much  talk  of  having 
a  permanent   peace — there   should   be   more 
talk  cf  maintaining  Justice,  with  peace  being 
Incidental  to  this  greater  cau-e.     If  nations 
understand  each  other  and  their  leaders  a:e 
of  good  will,  however,  both  Justice  and  peace 
will  be  the  final  result. 

There  is  another  thought  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you.  If  you  listen  today,  you 
will  perhaps  think  that  the  election  of  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States  will  solve 
all  problems  of  foreign  policy  on  this  broad 


earth.  Th;.;  thought  is  simply  untrue,  and 
it  Will  b?  Ju.~t  as  important  that  we  elect  a 
right-thinking  Pre.'-ldent  20  years  from  now 
as  It  is  in  1944.  In  other  words,  problems 
of  foreign  policy  are  going  to  be  continuoiL' 
in  the  lutiire  and  never  will  be  s'  Ived  per- 
manently by  pny  one  aainin!.«-tration.  We 
have  found  during  this  war  that  the  best 
way  to  plan  strategy  is  for  the  heads  of  the 
governments,  together  with  their  staffs,  to 
meet  together.  Tlie  .'^ame  rule  should  apply 
in  keeping  peace  and  1  am  ccnvmred  that 
future  PreEirk-nt.«.  in  all  time  to  come,  should 
plan  to  meet  ptrhap.«  once  or  tv,[ce  a  year 
with  the  heads  of  the  other  great  govern- 
ments—keeping constantly  on  guard  to  see 
that  small  but  critical  problems  do  not  grow 
into  world-wide  emergencies. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  common,  every- 
day American  is  no  longer  susceptible  to  the 
theory  that  the  United  States  is  a  cloistered 
household,  destined  to  live  alone.  I  doubt 
that  the  average  American  is  ready  to  admit 
that  he  ha.s  brothers  all  over  the  "world,  and 
that  he  is  their  keeper,  but  most  certainly  he 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  a  head  in  the 
sand  makes  a  tempting  target,  geometrically 
speaking.  He  is  determined  that  his  Govern- 
ment sliall  keep  its  eyes  open  and  sand-free, 
and  I  feel  that  his  determination  Is  more 
than  pas.'^ing  fancy. 

In  my  Judgment,  howevrr.  H  will  be  a  long 
time  before  cur  people  will  be  willing  to  ap- 
prove of  any  international  supergovernment 
giving  orders  to  our  Army  and  Navy,  telling 
our  boys  where  they  are  to  go  and  whom 
they  are  to  shoot.  We  must  work  with  other 
nations.  We  are  doing  that  today.  We 
are  fighting  alongside  of  them,  making  Joint 
decisions,  carrying  out  Joint  programs.  That 
plan   mu<-t   be  continued   in   tim.e   of  peace. 

What  thLs  Nation  needs  is  an  all-American 
foreign     policy-  not    a    Republican    foreign 

policy — not    a    Democratic    foreign    policy 

and  certainly  not  a  New  Deal  policy.  We 
need  an  American  foreign  policy  that  will 
not  be  changed  by  a  change  of  administra- 
tion. Politics  should,  in  fact,  stop  at  the 
water's  edtre.  and  men  of  good  faith,  in  all 
political  parties,  should  work  toward  that 
end. 

The  Republicans  should  nominate  a  candi- 
date for  President  in  1944  who  will  be  p'edged 
to  serve  for  only  one  term.  It  might"  be 
better  as  a  permanent  policy  If  the  term  be 
chrngcd  to  s  x  ycar.s  but  without  making  any 
change  in  the  C(  nstituti.m,  the  Republicans 
can  handle  this  problem  in  1944  by  nominat- 
ing a  one-term  car.didate.  The  problems 
which  are  going  to  face  the  next  President 
will  be  terrific,  and  he  should  not  waste  one 
second  of  his  valuable  time  in  making  plans 
for  reelection.  H,'  should  enter  offlce  Willing 
to  give  4  years  cf  his  life  to  serve  this  Nation 
and  bring  it  back  to  sanity  and  stability. 

The  present  war  ha.s  been  mnde  mere  ex- 
pensive and  has  been  lengthened  because  of 
the  de.^ire  cf  cur  President  in  19G9  and  1940 
to  be  reelected.  Certainly  he  knew  then 
many  things  which  were  not  told  to  us — 
things  wh.ch  should  have  been  told  us  and 
wiiich  would  have  been  told  us  if  he  had  not 
de.-,!rcd  to  be  elected  for  another  term.  As 
Reuublicans  we  .should  make  sure  that  we  are 
not  guilty  ef  the  same  offense  during  the  next 
4  year'!,  and  in  prt  per  tim.e  we  can  change  the 
Constitution 

I  hate  to  think  of  the  effect  of  a  fourth- 
term  campa'gn.  It  will  bring  bitterness  and 
hitrcd  nr.d  even  if  the  effort  receives  the 
approval  of  more  than  ,^0  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple, yet  it  is  ppparent  that  it  will  receive  the 
bitter  disappioval  of  such  a  large  percentage 
that  the  very  campaign  itself  will  threw  a 
terrific  strain  upon  our  war  cff  Tt.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  any  of  U;^  can  do  The  decision  to 
throw  the  Nation  into  thit  maelstrom  rests 
in  the  hanJs  of  one  man.  We  can  do  some- 
thing concretely,  hcv.cv-r.  tn  plee'gt-  at  least 
one  1944  candidate  to  only  one  term,  and  a 
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man  should  be  nominated  who  sincerely  be- 
lieves m  that  policy 

If  the  war  is  yet  being  fought,  anv  person 
taking  over  the  Pres  dency  in  1945  should  be 
c-reful  bout  upsettjng  the  war  management. 
It  mi^ht  be  well  indeed,  to  continue  Secre- 
taries Stimsun  and  Knox,  to  Insure  conti- 
nuity. It  is  likely  that  the  services  of  Secre- 
tary Hull  'hould  also  be  continued  in  some 
capacity  but  surely  prestige  would  be  added 
to  the  Cabinet  by  drafting  for  an  important 
responsibility  the  services  of  that  great  Ameri- 
can. Herbert   Hoover 

I  feel  that  I  can  sav  without  contradiction, 
however,  that  we  would  in  no  way  impede  the 
war  effort  if  we  dispense  with  the  services  of 
that  horny-handed  dau::hter  of  toil— Madam 
Perkins  Likewise  the  country  might  be  able 
to  stumble  along  in  some  manner  without  the 
super-brilliant  leadership  of  such  renowned 
e.xecutive.s  t\^  Harry  Hopkins,  Harold  Ickes, 
and  Henry  Wallace 

Wf  are  at  war  and  we  now  do  what  we 
must  do  We  have  a  common  purpose  and 
we  shal'  achieve  that  purpose  We  surrender 
oui  inJividual  and  local  rights;  we  uproot 
our  old  Way;  of  living  We  -tand  in  ration 
lines:  we  are  inducted  into  the  Army  when 
our  turn  comes,  we  move  over  to  war  Jobs 
upun  W.ishington  directive  We  are  now 
getiing  a  taste  of  a  regimented  economy  and 
a  planned  .society;  we  do  what  we  are  told 
to  do  because  we  know  it  must  be  that  way. 
beeaiuse  in  war  it  can   be  no  other  way 

But  when  peace  comes  we  must  dccic'e  how 
nnici.  of  this  planned  way  of  living  we  are 
willing  U'  keep  We  must  decide  'ihat  ques- 
tior  bTausE  there  are  many  enthusiasts  in 
Washington  who  believe — and  have  believed 
for  the  past  10  years— that  it  would  be  won- 
derful If  we  could  have  strong  federal  con- 
trol over  the  people  of  tins  Nation  on  a 
permanent  basis 

We  used  to  talk  of  invisible  government 
baek  111  the  days  when  we  felt  that  great 
accumulations  of  wealth  had  too  much  In- 
fluenee  in  our  public  affairs  It  is  time  to 
rerognizf  the  lact  that  we  have  had  more 
lb  visible  gov^-nment  during  the  past  10  years 
than  4t  any  other  time  in  our  history-^  the 
invisible  Jovernment  of  men  obscurely  placed 
on  the  G  ivernment  pay  roll  so  that  they 
might  work  out  their  master  blueprints  of  a 
clian^'ed  America;  the  invisible  government 
of  men  who  hold  no  public  office,  but  who 
feed  constantly  iiito  our  administration  tiie 
Olvi  Wfirld  idea  that  cquahty  and  justice  may 
be  achieved  by  the  method  of  binding  all 
citizens  to  the  haid  wheel  of  the  federal 
state  It  is  their  idea.  too.  that  in  a  dem.oc- 
rary  this  may  be  best  achieved  by  indirection 
and  by  evasion 

We  need,  ab  jve  every  other  thing,  again  to 
place  gcv^-rnment  out  in  the  open;  we  need 
to  restore  the  old  barriers  against  the 
capricious  use  of  public  power.  Changes  in 
oui  Governm.ent  ouglu  to  be  honestly  and 
opeiil"  proposed  by  men  upon  whom  we  can 
dehniteiy  place  tlie  re.rpoiib.bility  ol  the.-e 
proposals.  If  we.  as  citizens,  reject  those 
p'-oposals.  we  then  have  the  right  to  expect 
that  they  will  not  be  pushed  upon  us  by 
underground  means  of  which  we  are  not 
av  are 

Our  social  planners  came  into  power  with 
a  mandate  to  correct  certain  alni.'^es  and 
weakne-s.-es  in  our  system.  They  called  them- 
selves liberals  struggling  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  Yet  we  have  had  a  curious  shift 
of  positions;  fur  today,  under  the  guise  of 
man's  betteimeiit,  tiiey  seek  by  every  pos- 
sible means  t'l  strengthen  the  control  ol  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual. They  are  quick  to  place  the  label 
of  "reactionary"  on  those  who  oppose  them, 
forgetting  that  liberalism  implies  the  right 
to  dissent 

These  social  planners  today  are  In  reality 
fighting  for  the  vested  interest  of  govern- 
ment ixa  agaiiibt  the  individual,  precisely  as 


some   men    In   another   day   fought   for   the 
vested  interest  of  great  wealth. 

Too  much  power  is  tcx)  much  power, 
whether  it  be  m.cney  or  political  office.  There 
is  no  difference  between  a  man  who  uses  his 
wealth  to  control  the  life  of  a  community 
and  a  bureaucrat  who  uses  his  power  to  con- 
trol the  life  of  that  same  community  Both 
are  impropt>r.  both  are  reactionary,  and 
against  them  we  Republicans  should  "protest 
with  every  power  at  our  command. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  much  of  this 
Nations  greatness  springs  from  our  insist- 
ence that  the  hundreds  of  little  desires  of 
the  individual  have  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression Trivial  as  sonie  ( f  thes»  desires 
seem— the  urge  to  boo  the  umpire,  to  go 
n.-hing.  to  "tell  cff"  the  bosj?,  to  write  the 
editor,  to  waste  our  money  in  running  tor 
office— trivial  as  they  seem,  tl  .satisfaction  of 
them  and  the  hundreds  like  them  is  the  in- 
gredient that  Eive.>;  our  American  life  i*s  zest, 
its  flavor,  and  its  desirability 

Our  need  is  fur  men  who  appreciate  that 
democracy  is  not  a  mechanical  vehicle  to  be 
streamlined  with  engineering  proficiency  to 
transport  its  people  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible speed  to  some  coldly  efficient,  never- 
never  land  where  living  is  done  by  national 
rote. 

We  can  well  afford  now  to  fully  grasp  the 
plea  of  the  poet: 

"G.)d  give  us  men.  a  time  like  this  demands 

Great  hearts,  stioug  minds,  true  faith,  and 
ready  hands: 

Men  whcm  the  lust  ol  office  cannot  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  will; 

M-n  who  love  honor;  men  who  will  not  he." 
We  Republicans  must  furnish  to  the  Na- 
tion leaders  who  recognize  democracy  rs  a 
thing  of  beauty,  of  local  color,  gracious  and 
decent  and  understanding,  for  it  is  within 
democracy  that  can  be  found  our  firesides 
and  our  families  For  it  on  every  continent 
our  men  fight  t(  day;  for  Its  continuance 
we  liere  at  home  have  the  duty  to  plan,  and 
work,  and  pray. 


Cost  of  Producing  Milk  on  the  Farm  and 
the  Proposed  Milk  Subsidy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  15  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  October  12'.  1943 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  delegates  of  the 
United  Farmers  Cooperative  Creamery 
A.s.vociation,  Inc..  assembled  in  annual 
meeting  at  Moirisville.  Vt.,  on  October  8, 
1943.  The  resolution  refers  to  conditions 
in  the  dairy  industry  and  expresses  the 
opinion  of  the  a.ssociation  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  milk  sub.-.idy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  r^.solu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  delegates  of  United  Farmers  Cooper- 
ative Creamery  Association.  Inc.,  assembled 
in  annual  meeting  at  Morrisville,  Vt.,  on  Oc- 
tober 8.  1943.  respectfully  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  War  Food  Administration  and  the 
Offlce  of  Price  Administration  the  conditions 


prevailing  within  this  area  which  we  believe 
to  be  similar  to  those  prevailing  throughout 
the  Boston  milkshed.  The  cost  of  producing 
milk  en  the  farm  has  increased  steadily  to 
the  point  where  It  Is  burdening  the  producer 
with  losses  beyond  his  ability  to  bear;  the  in- 
dicated supply  is  decreasing  while  the  rale 
of  sales  and  demands  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
suming public,  the  armed  forces,  and  our  al- 
lies IS  constantly  and  rapidly  Increasing;  the 
price  received  la  m.-^ufflclcn't  to  enable  the 
dairy  farmers  of  this  -rcp  to  compete  for 
feeds  against  the  western  livestock  and  hog 
growers:  the  rates  we  are  able  to  pay  for  labor 
will  not  permit  us  to  compete  with  "industries 
and  other  lines  with  the  constant  result  ;jf 
increasing  numbers  of  auction  and  dispersal 
sales  of  dury  cows  taking  place  throughout 
the  milkshed 

The  re.-.uit  of  these  conditions  is  such  that 
threaten  the  future  supply  and  indicate  a 
totally  inadequate  volume  to  meet  the  In- 
crea->^ing  needs:  a  contmulrg  exodus  of  farm- 
ers from  their  dairy  farms  to  other  types  of 
less  vital  service  in  this  time  of  war;  a  re- 
duction in  the  standard  of  living  to  those 
who  continue  their  dairy  farm  operations 
with  the  resulting  general  decline  of  activity 
and  interest  in  life  in  our  farm  aicas. 

We  request  that  your  respective  Adminis- 
trations adjust  prices  fixed  by  them  for  grain 
and  feed  in  such  way  as  to  make  the  u  e  cf 
these  items  for  production  of  dairy  products 
as  profitable  as  is  the  use  of  such  grain  and 
feed  in  other  competing  lines  of  agriculture, 
especially  to  eliminate  the  present  dL-^crimi- 
nation  again.'^t  our  industry  which  restilts 
from  the  so-called  corn-hog  ratio  Wc  uige 
you  to  give  full  and  careful  consideration 
to  the  testimony  and  arguments  preeenied 
in  connection  with  the  recent  hearing  to 
amend  the  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Order  lor 
the  Boston  market  and  advance  the  price  of 
class  I  milk  to  $5  03  per  hundredweight,  with 
the  belief  that  anything  less  than  this  in- 
crease will  be  tct:.lly  inadequate  to  accom- 
plish the  results  your  Administration  is  ask- 
ing. 

As  an  as.^ociation,  we  further  record  our 
membership  in  opposition  to  the  plan  fur 
creation  and  distribution  of  subsidies  as  a 
means  for  increasing  production  ol  milk,  be- 
cause such  procedure  suggests  that  the  farmer 
is  in  need  of  more  money  than  he  is  actually 
entitled  to  for  the  production  of  his  prodtict; 
it  further  suggests  that  the  consumer  is  un- 
able to  pay  the  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  reasonable  profit,  and  further, 
that  our  Government  has  no  concern  for  the 
total  amount  of  bonded  indebtedness  that  is 
placed  upon  the  citizenry  of  the  Nation 

We   claim   that  subsidies   as   recently   an- 
nounced are  humiliating  to  the  farmers,  b?- 
cause  they  provide  for  money  to  be  paid  to 
them,   whereas   the   benefits   are   actually   in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer;  the  consumer 
is  earning  handsomely  at  the  present  time 
and  IS  not  in  need  of  such  additional  sub- 
sidies: the  farm.er  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price 
and  maintenance  of  his  self-respect;  the  sub- 
sidy method  contributes  to  inflation  becau.s« 
it  adds  the  equivalent  of  money  to  the  pock- 
ets  Ol'    the    buying   public   from   whom    the 
Treasury  Department  Is  seeking  means  and 
methrjde  fur  further  draining  off  huge  excess; 
tiie  plan  of  subsidy  entails  Government  ob- 
ligations payable  in  the  future,  which  means 
that  a  great  part  of  the  burden  will  be  thrown 
up-^n  the  sh.oulders  of  our  returned  service- 
men after  the  war,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
now  serving  their  Nation  at  a  wage  of  $50 
per  month:  the  plan  further  depletes  reserves 
of  the  Nation  so  that  the  possibility  for  grant- 
ing subsidies  if  they  should  be  needed  in  the 
event  of  real  depression  following  this  war 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  realize;  the 
plan  is  contrary  to  American  traditional  vir- 
tues and  particularly  to  the  self-respect  of 
the  'Vermont  farmer  who  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized for  his  sense  of  thrllt,  self-reliance 
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and  freedcia  cf  incHvid'-ial  l.'s  ar-d  enterprLse. 
acd  furtfier  tecauie  »e  b*i.:c'.e  tte  accept- 
ance or  iubs:d:e3  %iiD>ectj.  us  to  th*  pcseible 
ab'-ii*  ihrcu^h  ourea..cratic  dorr.ixuiticn  »r.d 
may  lead  to  the  c  >r.trsi  (-f  the  ^jidiv.dual  and 
economic  liXe  cl  tfc.e  Arr.eriCvin  Carreer  to 
tne  prejudice  ct  Lu  rundumei.:^  CoH^titu- 
t;ci:.al  rise's  and  Ln-i.iy.  that  there  is  no 
authority  of  Ut  for  the  pay3r;ent  '^r  subsullea 
as  no-*  proposed  and  such  payment,  if  made. 
»:il  be  in  fact  a  vioIatKjn  of  the  Price  Control 
Act 

(The  abrjve  Is  the  unantncoua  expression 
at  the  delegate  bcxly  constituting  our  annual 
meetini?  and  copies  are  ordered  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Uarvin  Joru;a.  War  Food  Admin- 
istrator, and  Honorable  Prentiss  M.  BrcAn. 
Cbief  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Are  Consamer  Subsidies  Jnstiied? — Are 
Repobticaas  Fardaf  IsiatioB  by  Rais- 
iof  tbe  Cost  of  Irmgl — National  lss«e 
Created  Betweca  RepablkaM  and  Dcn- 
•crats 


OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  Twxfj 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1943 

Mr.  FATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankin*f  and  Currency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  reported  out 
Thursday.  October  14.  1943.  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Commodity  Credit  Act.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  act,  which  is  due 
to  expire  December  31,  1943,  will  be  ex- 
tended to  June  30.  1945.  The  committee, 
by  a  vote  of  16  to  10.  placed  the  following 
provisions  in  the  bill  regaiding  subsidies 
and  support  prices: 

Sec.  3  No  funds  appropriated  to.  bor- 
rowed by.  or  In  th£  custody  or  control  of 
any  governmental  agency  (Including  any 
government-owned  or  Govemment-ccn- 
troUed  corporation)  shall  be  directly  or  in- 
directly used  by  or  made  available  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  any  ether 
governmental  agency  (Including  any  Gov- 
ernment-owned or  Government-controlled 
corporation)  to  make  any  subsidy  or  other 
payment,  cr  to  pay  or  absorb  losses,  on  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  any  commodity 
processed  or  manufactured  In  whole  or  sub- 
stantial part  therefrom.  Including  milk  and 
livestock  and  the  products  thereof,  either  to 
reduce  or  maintain,  or  in  lieu  of  Increasing, 
maximum  prices  established  on  such  com- 
modities, except  as  provided  in  section  4 
hereof:  Prortd^d.  That  with  respect  to  any 
such  commodities  for  which  subsidy  pro- 
grams or  support  prices  have  been  announced 
on  or  before  October  13,  1943.  such  programs 
may  t>e  carried  out  and  such  support  prices 
may  continue  to  be  maintained  to  the  extent 
only  that  funds  are  available  for  such  pur- 
poses under  existing  law.  but  not  tjcyond 
December  31.  1943:  Provided  f-urthcr.  That 
support  prices  shall  continue  to  be  an- 
nounced for  any  such  ccrnmc)dities  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  Public  Law  No  147.  approved 
Ju!y  1.  1941.  and  seciicn  8  of  Public  Law 
No.  729,  approved  October  2,  1942.  but  any 
maximum  p'-ices  heretofore  or  hereafter  es- 
tablished for  £uch  commodities  shall  n~t  be 
bf'ow  the  stipport  prices  thereicr  or  bricw 
til?   prices  specified   ui  section   3   cl  Public 


Law  No.  729.  appr^iied  October  2,  1942:  Pro- 
vided 'ur'.heT.  Th^t  n.:Lie  oi  the  fcre^-ii;^ 
proviiiioni  shi.ll  apply  to  any  piymt-r.ts  cr 
losses  iiicurred  m  transactions  with  respe>.: 
to  ccjrpetitive  dcmestic  ve^fable  oili  ai.d 
fa;*  and  cil  seed. 

The  effect  of  this  amendinent  is  to 
effectively  prevent  all  subsidiei;  after  De- 
cember 31.  1S43.  only  2'j  months  frcm 
nox,  and  will  not  permit  any  ntw  subsi- 
dies of  any  kind  since  the  deadline  fcr 
announcing  subsidies  under  ihis  bzil  was 
October  13.  1943. 

In  order  to  find  out  what  the  Honor- 
able Marvin  Jones.  Admini<;tra"or  of  the 
War  Food  Administration,  thought  about 
this  proposal.  I  submitted  it  to  him  and 
asked  his  opinion.  This  reqi^e^t  was 
made  before  what  is  known  as  the  Woi- 
cott  amendment  was  inserted.  T'he  Wol- 
cott  amendment  provides  that  no  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  "or  any  other  poveinmental 
agency  or  agency  owned  or  controlled  by 
any  governmental  agency,  shall  make 
ary  subsidy  or  other  payment,  and  so 
forth."  For  that  rea.'»on  the  statement 
prepared  by  W.  F.  A.  does  not  include 
comment.s  on  that  particular  amendment 
which  will  not  only  pre\ent  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  from  pivinj: 
subsidies  but  will  prevent  the  R  F.  C.  and 
all  other  agencies  as  effectively  n.s  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  piv- 
in,_,  subsidies  or  paying  support  pi  ices. 

The  reply  which  was  prepared  by  the 
War  Pood  Administration  at  the  rc(iuei>t 
of  Mr.  Jones  is  as  follows: 

This  is  in  response  to  your  request  fcir 
Information  as  to  tlie  eflft  ct  of  the  piopo.-ed 
amendment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Bill  now  pending  before  the  BHnkii.g 
and  Currency  Committee 

Except  fcr  competitive  domestic  vegftiible 
oils  and  fats  and  oilsteri.'=,  ar.d  the  ri^lit  uf 
CommoditN  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  per- 
ishable fruits  and  vegetable.^  If  there  is 
danger  of  substantial  loss  due  to  sp<Jilaiio. 
the  proposed  amendment  prrh;blts  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  from  niakiiig  ai.y  pny- 
mer.to  or  absorbing  any  losses  f'^r  the  pur- 
pose of  reducir.g  or  mniiitainiii-'.  (t  In  lieu 
of  increasing,  ceiling  prices  on  ai;rlciUtur;il 
crmmcd:ties  or  ccr.unociit:es  processed  in 
wholi  or  substantial  pait  therefrom  T;.'.' 
amendment  would  compel  cei;ir:g  prices  on 
such  ccmmcdlties  to  reflect  to  the  prf.du'e/ 
a  price  net  less  than  the  hlgl.est  of  ti.e  f(  !- 
lowing  prices:  the  support  price,  the  parity 
or  comparable  price,  or  the  h:t:he.^t  avera  e 
price  for  the  commodity  between  January  1, 
1942.  and  September  15.  1942. 

The  effective  of  this  restriction  upon  the 
price  stabilization  program  and  the  actlvit.es 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora tijii  would  k>e 
as  follows: 

1.  Increases  In  maximum  prices  as  follows: 

(a  I  Such  increases  as  m:g^.t  be  ntcssary 
In  the  ceiling  prices  of  pork  products  to  re- 
flect not  less  than  $13  75  p?r  hunc'redweieht 
for  good  to  choice  butcher  hogs.  200  to  270 
pounds  at  Chicngo. 

( b »  An  increase  of  5  cents  per  pound  in  the 
ceiling  price  of  butter. 

(c)  An  increase  of  approximately  4  cents 
per  pound  in  the  ceiling  price  fcr  An:er:cc.n 
ciieei.e 

(di  Increases  of  as  much  as  $120  per 
hundredweight  on  some  vanetieB  of  ory 
edible  beans. 

(e)  Such  increases  as  would  be  necessi.iy 
in  tbe  price  of  canned  \eget?.L:es  as  to  re- 
C:-ct  Increases  in  the  prices  cf  canned  corn, 
tomatoes,  green  beans,  sUmg  beans  and  p-e;^. 


as   to    re.li-'Ct    increases   of  25   to   50   percent 
in  the  cost  of  'he  raw  n-..»tt-rials. 

(ft  Increase  of  about  W5  per  ton  In  the 
ceil  *^   price   for   prunes   and   raisins. 

ig)  Ii.c: cMse  if  'i  Cent  per  pound  in  the 
ceiling  price  uf  sug:u  in  older  to  rttlect  tl^.e 
present  supp(.rt  price  of  ^Ui;-ir  beets  Th.s 
in.re.-tse  wl^uIU  a^'jjly  to  all  st»e>^i^.  alth^iii^h 
domestic  suijar  beets  suppiy  t.uily  one-foi.rth 
to  one-flith  of  the  sugdr  consumed  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  The  d-stontmuatun  ol  the  support  price 
paynieiit  operativ  ii.-  being  >.'iUiied  out  with 
rt;pji.t  to  dry  edible  bt.ais,  cauiung  croys, 
cheese,  prunes,  nisiiis.  su^ai  beets  sugai- 
cane,  dairy  feed,  hay  U  r  feeding  cattle  .a 
the  drought  u-cas  of  Delaware.  Maryl.U'.d. 
Virginia.  Wtst  Viigini.i,  and  KiTlh  CatLlina. 
and  sales  of  wheat  for  feed  at  le&s  than  the 
c*.>si  of  such  \\htat 

The  uUim.ite  cost  to  the  Government  of 
stoppiiis;  the.-.e  pri  '^r-im.-.  would  be  »*'\eriil 
l.mes  greater  than  uie  liu-iea  u.  w  beln^  m- 
cuireu  At  llu  same  tune,  many  price  ctil- 
ings  would  ba  im  re  d.ir.i;uli  t«.>  enf'iree 

This  ainenunu-ut  »ou  d  dehnltely  lie  «u.-- 
purt  pruts  to  ce'.iiiiK  ^iife*  An  a  [)i..ii:cdl 
matter  at  iA-  t  tin  AUiuuiiMiati  r  of  iht  Olll.  e 
ol  I'tKe  Adr.iui.^'ia'u  n  AiAild  lia\e  to  tf 
h'Mrl  anil  l!i.>(  piMtleiiu*  coutidrud  by  '-'C 
War  1-  »(1  .Ail'u  iiibliMtuu  HI  nil  aibltiutiDii 
Suih  a  i/rucedute  would  delay  the  aiiiioiince- 
nuiit  uf  pMce  .-i.p;i.it.-  air)  possibly  ihf  aii- 
riMUiiLeinent  of  .ms  (rue  suiP"''*  '"'epf  at 
levels  u.a  I'W  'u  ^.'et  neceiiary  pr(  iluction. 

Rtl'l   IllK  A.NS  OK  UlMUtRATS 

This  bnii'r'.s  uii  the  question  of  sub- 
siciie.s  H.s  an  i.svUe  beLween  the  iv,o  niujar 
p:irtie.> — UemiKials  and  Hfpublietins. 
Thi.s  i.s  untortuiiate.  The  Republican* 
(in  thf'  corimiillf'e — 11 — \oted  .solidly 
a'-'iunsi  sub.sulK'S  iiiul  they  were  joined 
by  liie  ProKie  sive  dii  the  committee,  the 
Honorable  Merlin  Hull,  and  4  D.-mo- 
criit.^.  The  Domocrat.s  uii  tlie  idmnutti  a 
vultd  10  tu  4  m  f;i\ur  of  suppiMling  tlie 
Pre:-idenls  anli-inllutiun  proKiam  to 
keep  down  the  ln^.h  co.sl  of  living. 

HOW   .S''PSI1)IF:S    WOKK    on   <  nST-Of -I  IVINC    ITtM9 

It  IS  piolmble  lli.it  the  price  of  bread 
will  Noon  h:i\e  to  bo  increa-sed  or  a  sub- 
sidy t- ranted  in  ()id<  i'  to  prevent  th.e  in- 
crease. It  Is  e'-lim;tt»-d  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  p:^v  as  a  .sub.^idy  $70,000  0' 0 
and  iirevciit  the  price  of  bread  from  in- 
cicaMiu.;.  If  thi.^  i>  done  it  v. ill  .'.avc  the 
c<msuiner.s  $o50  000,000,  since  $1  pa.d  in 
sub.sidii'S  .saves  ilie  con.'iuiiier  on  an  aver- 
age of  $5. 

IS   n    PAYING   A   rART  OF   CROfERT    BILLS? 

When  a  very  few  per/ple  paid  the  taxes 
toward  the  .suppurl  of  tJie  Federal  G'jv- 
ernment  it  could  have  btM^n  proi^erly  in- 
.?ist'-d  that  a  subsidy  to  ki-ep  down  con- 
sumer prices  paid  out  of  Federal  funds 
would  be  cuu;:;ing  the  few  people  who 
paid  tiie  Federal  taxes  to  lieip  pay  the 
procf-ry  bills  for  those  receiving  the  ben- 
efit of  sub-idy  paymoiii.,.  Nuw,  however, 
this  cannot  b<^  cuii-Lsteniiy  argued,  nuce 
practically  all  peupie  pay  taxes  in  one 
form  cr  anoUi<-r  Uj'Aard  the  supp<jrt  of 
t.he  Fuderal  Governnient.  For  instance, 
there  is  appioximately  a  100-percent 
tales  tax  on  cigarettes  and  many  other 
form':  i)i  U)batco:  there  is  aJ^o  apprcxi- 
rrxav.iy  a  lOO-rJeicent  sales  lax  on  ga^o- 
hn<\  It  V,  J  lid  t^"  alrK>;;l  impossible  to 
find  a  perMjn  *ho  did  net  pfty  taxes  in 
some  form  to  the  Federal  Go*  ernment. 
Anyone  who  consumes  gabolme  or  oili., 
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tobacoo  or  soft  dnnks.  ciudy.  je^velry, 
chowmg  gum.  oi  beer,  luiuor^  or  wines,  or 
atioads  picture  shows  or  ihoators.  or  who 
u.-e.^  pubhc  tirtn.->poitcitu»n  v. ill  uecei- 
iaiuy  pay  laxo.-,  tu  the  Fcxlerai  Govun- 
ment.  They  ai^o  pay  Federal  lu.xca  m 
otho:  w.iy>  Itu-roluie.  il  lb...  poople  of 
the  Uuiled  vSt.i'.e^  can  u>e  $dO.OuO.OuO  of 
thou  iiK'Hoy  to  save  themselves,  the  peo- 
ple ot  the  United  States  $HnO  OCO  000.  it 
Will  c.ilaiuiy  be  a  yuod  liade  loi  liuia. 
In  addition  to  the  saviUji  lo  tuo  oou-uiu- 
er  the  co.-t  ct  Inuit;  wul  bo  hold  down 
and  deiUctau.^  loi  \va?;e  ttiui  .salary  m- 
c!fa>o-!  suci'e-.- iully   ah-wtioil 

C\iN..Kt-%i.  N  W  \bKl.Nv..  hhtsjU.iNi  lu  NOl  I  AKKY 
oUl  H'Hk.LB  M\i.l>.Ut  iO  Kttk'  U  WN  t..j)l  ui 
LlVlNu 

Cuiiyie.s.->  111  thf  pasi^age  of  the  S-cond 
Pi  a.'  Control  .Ai  l  vUiu  ti  btiaim-  i  tie.  lu  o 
Oi'tob.-r  2,  l'J4J  aiitlmi  1/.  il  rtud  diieohil 
thf  Pre.sKltiil  ,il  tlif  liiiitiit  h;i.h  •  I,. 
.«lt»!«;ll/tt'  Via>«-i  xilalli",  alid  all  Ihlli.,.^ 
elilri  iiu;  III!  o  I  111-  til  I  111  liulir4  ct^  td  .bt  p- 
lellil.tl  15  lilAl  IliM/fai  ai  plaillculjir 
At  Ihr  .lallir  lliiie  aulliuiitv  V>  ah  gUell 
(he  I'le-uitiil  Id  loiifil  kim.i.-,  ineiiiijli- 
ties  and   iiu  ciuilie-.       itie  Pm  -ultiit    ha-. 

hi  ell  llillij.^  to  lallV  out  lliU  li...-,llHt: 
liiaiulatf  (il  C\iii(4i< -i.-i  and  ai  1  111  lUh^ly  l,- 
hlK  d  vMial  li  I  ailed  Iho  h.,lil  - 1  hi-llin- 
Ol  del  ."  and  all  aKClo  U  .i  ut  Ihr  fXi  I  idiu; 
(le|).ii  Ililriil  havf  been  liMliK  to  hold  tlio 
hiif  a-,  ol  hr|itt  iiiljei  \h  ly4J  on  |iiUi.>, 
Watiis  aiiil  .salaries.  Nov^  if  iiie  C.iii- 
yie.-i.-i  i)a,-,-r.->  anoliier  law  ^Ul  h  as  |<iii- 
posed  in  the  oil.-  h(it-ui  di.iu-.-(u  tli.d 
will  (  t.lnpt-l  the  Pie.-:liit  lit  tu  Ih.  1 .  <i.~t-  Iiu' 
pilcf>  ol  lliiii;-,  ihat  iii)  into  the  I  o.,t  of 
hviiiM  thf  I'ltM.ltiit  \ull  no  luiiMor  be 
able  to  hold  salaile.-)  aiid  WaMoa  iIiAUl 
IIk  ICMlIt  v\ill  be  (hat  plli.s  will  m- 
eita-e.  v\lih  h  v\ill  mimcdiau-ly  luii  up 
the  (1,^1  of  luii.M.   ihen  watiis  and  t.ai- 

aiU-       IliO.'-t     bf     luDraMd;     thtll     oil     ai  - 

Coiilil  ol  w.ii...^  and  ;«.dalli.-5  bili...^  Hi- 
nt i.s.d       |/,ii<.«,     V.  ill     iiave     to     lliileaae 

a^aiii  l),i>  V.  Ill  L<-  a  race  Lilue-u 
wag^es  and  salaiiij  on  one  side  and  tho 
co-t  of  hviii-'  (>n  the  oiti.r  The  n-i.ll 
v.lll  bi-  Ju-l  liki  puitiiit.;  a  inal.li  oooi  i 
H  llu-i  inoiji,  I,  i  jjjiiea  v.lll  i.i,  oiiL  Ihtr 
li/p  the  Sky  v.lll  b.  the  hiiiii  ;,iid  v, o  will 
b.    Kiced  With  oiiPiidled  )nf1.ilion 

CONGtif.-!3  i/l-l-lh.-    r,ij   Al.  J  thr-.-il  ivt   i,ih  bi.i>i>il;ll.o 

The  Pr(-sidt  nl  has  lepoattdly  toidCon- 
gjo.'-s  lllat  li  Ci  iifere^s  v,ill  iO'-.-ott  tn- 
other  way  to  hold  down  iho  (  o.^t  lA  liv- 
ing v.ilhout  tubcldies.  and  at  tlit  tame 
time  give  the  laiineri.  a  laii  pjuo  and  a 
sufficient  price  to  encourage  production 
of  needtd  foods,  he  would  gladly  acc«  jA 
any  allt  inaiivo  iliat  would  f  t  tlie  job 
done.  Instead.  Congress  has  ifleied  no 
substitute  and  is  offering  no  a. tti native, 
but  in  this  bill  would  compel  tne  Pi  tri- 
dent to  immediately  put  into  effect  it^u- 
latiuni  that  will  cause  runaway  inflation 

V.AB  (AK   fct   nOSX  ON   H'jUk  it'jUT 

Ouj  bo.Vi  Ol,  the  55  bat'it  liont*  of  the 
world  are  doing  an  ex  eileu  j.,b  It  is 
po>s;ble  for  us  Vj  lo^e  liie  war  neie  on  the 
J.oij.f  lioiit  bj  peiJiiittUig  luinoUi  infia- 
tion. 

It  li  contended  that  peopit;  aie  making 
more  money  ilian  tliey  ever  made  and 
tJiereloie  sl^ouid  pay  inciea.'^ed  cost  for 
foods  and  oti^er  iLeins.  Piubab^y  about 
hall  liie  workeJi  in  liie  toaniiy  aie  rt- 


coiviug  uuKh  moie  than  they  ever 
rtceued  beioie,  but  the  other  half  of  the 
woikeis  are  not  leceumg  any  more  iliuii 
iluy  receued  beluie  the  war;  and  be- 
sides there  are  14  500.000  people  who  are 
dependent  un  uld-atc  aj-iiataiuo,  voler- 
an.>  bentlUs.  coiupon>anon  and  allow - 
auce.s.  and  oilier  fixed  incomes  liial  lutve 
not  increased  at  all.  'liiese  people  will 
be  Use  first  tu  teel  ihe  iiicieuaed  co^t  uf 
hviiiii  th.it  tile  Republuaua  are  trying 
tu  huce  lU  lhl.-5  bill. 

tOiULil    al  Sil...H.;>iT    ON    CAVIMU    ANUIUOIS 
^u   ^  Li.V     bUL 

Tlie  aitiuiueiu  i-,  made  thai  it  u  wrung 
for  the  laxpayei.^  lo  pay  a  pail  uf  auy- 
uUe's  tju-itiy  biii  liie  cuuecl  .-tale- 
Uuiil  Vvnuld  be  lli.il  U  1.5  lu.l  wioiiy  lot  a 
la\,>.i>er  lu  ptui.U  u  Pall  ul  his  laK 
liu.uev  lu  be  Und  bv  In-  tioui  luiu  Ml  lu 
Kt(p  il..«ii  hi,  Iwwd  bill  It  a  Will  .sa»e. 
tiiiu  ».T  h-i  t.eiy  il  :».!  Paul  .uiU  Will  al 
Ihe  .salltr  lliue  pit.  till  i  itliii,u.>  ttiUalloti 
oi  e>  NLii  ia  i>< 


i<ul    Oi'fo;,!.    Ail    SLksaiiLla 
A    t  1  .V 


Jl.t>( 


'I  tune  i^hii  pii.iiuuu  sii  loii;;  and  lodd 
I  hat  llu  V  ai  I  uiiiJU.-Ad  lu  Ihe  ( ii.M  i  iiiiii  nl 
|'.^>u^^i  any  pail  (d  anyone  s  fcii  ocei  >  hiii 
ale  piili,ll>  WillU.t;  lu  pay  illlalli  SuU- 
suiie,  hill  iii.4ance,  liie  Hi  puhlic  ill 
Mtiiinti.i  oll|Ju,■^l:  lakiiiK  oil  Iiu  .^ub.saly 
on  luel  oil  to  llio  N>w  Liifdalid  fcilale.-., 
Viiiich  aiuouiil-,  lu  an. .Ill  $1  pt  r  baiiel, 
Iheieby  placing  Iht  Ili.^elv  i  s  111  Ihe  po.si- 
tloii  of  s.iMiit^  II  1::,  all  llf.nl  fur  liie  CioV - 
einiHeiil  hi  pay  pait  ul  anytiiies  luil 
bill,  but  vuung  fui  Ihe  Goveinmiiu  lo 
Pay  any  part  uf  the  giooeiy  bill,  i-uilh- 
(1  lli.il  e.  our  Hi  piibhcuii  friends  are  in 
htvoi  uf  suhsidueu  huu.>iny  which  rosuli.-) 
Ill  ine  taxpayers  paymj;  a  pail  ul  the 
liiil  bill  hii  tacii  fiiiiiily  v.l.u  le.^ldts  in 
one  of  ihe.-^e  h-.tr-ea.  iSi)  I  ho  net  reiiull 
1.-!  llu.y  aie  not  ai-uin.'ii  i.ll  .suhsidiLs — 
lli>  y  aiL  ju.d  ai-ain.-^l  .^i.iiie  sUtj.>idio:?. 

It  V\lli  bo  nollied  lliat  111  Ihe  Vii>  piu- 
v'.-ioii  vviiihn  mtii  ihi.--  hill  ahuin.-l  mjO- 
sidR.>  111  soi  thill  3  al  the  ind.  IhiiO  l.s  a 
lJloU.'-l(,n  whhh  iiiOf-iiiZis  .Mih.^ulie.-,  liji 
t'ltain  (  nilil..  idltit  .-•  aiid  V.lll  Jiiimit 
thill  ciiiil  inualiCe,  'Ihe  i  Xae  I  laiit-Uafee 
at  ini;  I  ml  ul  sit  lion  3  i.- 

f'<.iiiltu    h'lit.ii     That    i.wi.c    i.l    li.e    lu.t 
i^>,ioii  liiuUbioi.b  snail  apjvly  lo  un^  j;;^:.i:jciiis 
or   i.,t.-.es   Incuiifcd   in   tiuj^s^olionfi   wiili   jt- 
sj.' I  I    0/  ei.iiipLUUve  domestic  vegetable  oils 
uJ.il    Ids    ui.d    ollistcd 

How  iciU  we  consistently  contend  that 
till-  luJini.rs  producing  peanuts,  cuitoii- 
seed  soybeans,  and  otlici  sucli  faU  and 
oils  thull  be  benefiled  by  sub.3mios.  and 
shall  continue  to  leceive  them,  but  our 
faimeis  who  ^row  other  things  shall  not 
bo  so  benefited  by  bellig  peimitted  to 
(  oniinue  toieceive  them?  Anothei  thing 
I  Lc^ui.ui  undii.-tand  is  wliy  it  is  all  ri^ht 
to  i.a\t  subsidies  foi  fuei  oil  and  pay 
p3it  uf  one's  fuel  bill,  and  houi>ing  and 
pay  j,a/t  of  uiie  s  n.iit  bill,  ana  lor  pea- 
nuts and  cu' luii&eed  and  toybtans  and 
other  cummoditlo,  but  it  li  ab.-olulely 
wrung  to  pay  subsidies  on  bread  and 
othtj  Items  that  go  directly  into  tiie  co^>i 
of  living  that  would  cause  a  spiral  of  iu- 
fldliunary  piiees. 

The  dairy  farmci  has  found  himself  ui 
a  squeeze.  The  piices  of  his  feed  have 
been  going  up  but  the  price  of  his  miik 
hajj  remainfcd  siaUon&ry  btcaute  of  Uxa 


ilfi.iit  being  m.ide  to  stabilize  the  cost  of 
luiiiLi.  Tiie  War  Pood  Adminisiratiun 
has  leoeiuiv  inaugurated  subsidies  that 
will  give  Ihi.  eiiuuaknt  of  about  1  cent  a 
quart  in  the  fuiiu  of  a  subsidy  tu  the 
piuducer.  It  was  cunlelided  thai  Ihis 
should  be  made  in  the  form  uf  an  m- 
cieased  puce  uf  1  oiiil  lUiUad  11  it  had 
been,  maybe  the  producer  would  have 
iiceued  It  and  maybe  he  would  nol, 
as  It  Would  haVe  necessarily  t;one  back 
tlirough  seveial  hands  before  reaching 
iiu  piuducei  In  the  case  of  dairy  pud- 
ucls  il  Uie  Cfuveinau'Ul  can  spend  $100.- 
OOo  000^—1  ma  lusi  using  ihis  arbitrary 
uinouiil  fur  the  puipose  of  iliusUaUon 
univ-aiid    save    the    cunsumers    $500- 

000  DUG  II  louks  hkc  It  might  be  a  good 
Lui^am  lui  ihe  euiisutiu rs  who  are  u\>o 
ti.xpa»t  !<>  and  ihitelurc  a  guud  bargain 
lui  ih'  laxpayeih  The  farmei  l:>  entitled 
lii  and  inusl  icteive  a  guod  puee.  but  I 
all.  ^i.i  hi  w.  ill  nut  uLjet  t  if  a  pail  )l 
thai  pi  lit  IS  paid  111  a  subsid>  11  It  Will 
gui  tiiiii  jii  I  a.,  niiii  il  niuiK  >  and  al  itie 

..al.il  llIUo  plt.leil  hlUl  ahuihol  UtUlUUS 
liillaliou 

Lit:     it      k\t.l.K    A^lLii    ttLi.L 

il  i.^  piohahh    liiat  Hits  bill  Will  come 
IjiIoIi   Hit   liiiu  »   ul  Hcpresenlallves  for 

01  n.-iih  I  alliili  the  Week  cumUii  IiciliiJ 
ficliibii  25  An  I  Hurl  will  be  made  al 
Ih.d  liuie  lu  slake  uul  seeliun  3  of  ihc 
bill 


Proposed  Suciai-Security  Legiflatioo 

tXILNblUN  GF  REMAHKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

01    .NtW    YOlia 

IN    lilt,  bENAlE  OF  THK   UNITED  ttTATES 

/,  nnn/    Oo/obc/   15  Ut:ijii>lutii  c  day  of 
i  u^iduy   Oi  UAhi  12  I  .  iy4J 

III  WAGiNiiH  Ml  Piisidenl.  I  ask 
oi..inimou.s  eon.enl  lo  have  piiiiled  m 
I  hi  AiJpt  iidix  (d  the  RtLOKD  a  veiy  no- 
luhie  .(lie.-  of  ailule.:.  by  Fied  W  Per- 
kins ol  ii.e  b  iipps-Howaid  pre  vs,  on  Uie 
soiiai-SLCurity  bill  ml  induced  in  the 
Si  nale  by  the  fceiialur  lioiii  Montana 
I  Mr.  Mui.BAyJ  and  myself,  and  in  the 
House  ol  H-  piestnialr.es  by  Repiesenla- 
live  Diwoii  L. 

Tiiele  being  no  objection,  tile  articles 
weie  oideied  to  be  printed  in  Ihc  Recoau, 
as  fuilov..- . 

(From  thi.  V«.i.nii.t:    11  Ne.»,b  oX  beplembt-i  27, 
ii^-13  j 

•ociAx.-sii.oo£iiY  nam: 

(By  Fred  W    Perkins) 

The  Social  Secuniy  fcystein  was  8  yeers 
old  last  Uionih  lis  chiiii.pioi.t  s.;y  Ihls  new 
iii.li  Lietv.ecn  Governiiitnt  bi,d  c.tlzen  hi;3 
proved  Us  worth,  and  tiiui  the  tiuit  Las  tome 
to  move  toward  its  eoinpletioa  ^^nd  peifec- 
tion,  even  though  the  Nation  is  Lu^^y  with  a 
war. 

Here,  they  i>ay  is  a  way  to  tit  tain  one  oX 
the  'Toux  Xretacnis"  for  wldch  our  men  aie 
fitiiitmg — ^fitedoni  tiuiii  w..'i.t— by  enlarging 
tlie  hcnthis  alrtudy  piovided  Ly  social  etcu- 
lity  by  in^iiiii^  ihtm  available  to  Borne  20,- 
uoO.OOO  wurkefi  who  now  la. Ic  suth  prctec- 
tioii.-  und  hy  giving  spteial  considtiation  to 
the  n.tn  and  wonun  who  will  return  ic  uvU 
lilt  froin  iLe  aiiutd  stivictc. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A  bUl  providing  for  a  sweeping  extension 
ol  the  Social  Security  Syetem  bas  been  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  by  Senator  Wacnxs 
(Democrat.  New  York).  Senator  MnaaAT 
(Democrat.  Montana),  and  Representative 
DiNGELL  (Democrat,  Michigan).  It  Is  largely 
the  product  of  study  and  recommendations 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
is  campaigning  for  it.  The  CkjngreM  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  la  also  back  of  the 
legislation,  and  other  labor  groups  are  ex- 
pected to  help. 

Support  in  general  has  been  announced  by 
the  Social  Security  Board.  Also  lined  up  are 
the  New  Deal  forces,  headed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  which  get  the  credit  for  the  origi- 
nal Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  sponsored  by 
Senator  Wagnxr  and  others. 

The  known  opposition,  to  the  prop)o&ed 
changes  has  two  principal  centers;  (1)  A 
stroTi..g  group  of  State  officials  expects  to  con- 
tinue Its  resistance  to  federalization  cf  State 
unemployment-compensation  systems,  and 
'i2>  the  American  Medical  Asaociatlon  will 
continue  to  oppose  "socialization"  of  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care. 

Other  opposition,  not  yet  highly  articulate, 
iB  expected  to  become  manifest  among  ofB- 
clala  and  citizens  who  believe  that  no  enter- 
prise, however  worthy,  should  be  allowed  to 
distract  attention  even  In  slight  decree  from 
the  war;  and  from  those  who  still  carry  the 
banner  against  encouraging  the  individual 
to  look  more  and  more  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment for  his  health,  his  upkeep  In  times  of 
tinemployment,  and  his  security  In  eld  age. 

Another  target  of  possible  opposition  is  the 
proposal  that  the  many  new  proposed  benefits 
be  partly  paid  for  by  raising  the  social-se- 
evirlty  taxes  of  wage  and  salary  earners  from 
the  present  1  percent  (It  would  be  2  percent 
next  year  and  3  percent  In  1949)  Immediately 
to  6  percent.  With  Income  withholding  taxes 
already  affecting  tens  of  millions,  this  sharp 
Increase  might  be  expected  to  arouse  some 
popular  resistance,  but  both  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  C.  I.  O.  say  they  are  confident  our  people 
will  go  along  willingly. 

It  la  doubtful  If  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill  will  get  much  congressional  con- 
sideration before  1944.  A  main  reason  for 
that  IB  the  constitutional  necessity  for  the 
House  to  act  first  on  such  legislation,  because 
of  Its  taxing  features.  And  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Ck>mmlttee  U  expected  to  spend 
most  of  the  fall  and  early  winter  on  a  new 
tax  bill  and  other  pressing  matters  in  Its 
domain. 

Some  authorities  hold  that  social -security 
legislation  la  not  the  proper  vehicle  for  pro- 
posed benefits  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  but  the  bills  propose  to  cover  at  least 
part  of  the  subject. 

One  phase  of  the  veterans'-aid  program 
recently  broachPd  by  President  Roosevelt  is 
directly  related  to  social  security— temporary 
unemployment  compensation  to  all  men  and 
women  of  the  armed  forces  who  may  be 
unable  to  get  private  employment  Immedi- 
ately after  the  war.  There  Is  questioning  as 
to  whether  another  phase — disability  benefits 
for  those  physlcnlly  Injured  In  the  war — be- 
longs in  a  social -security  bill.  Hence  the 
possibility  of  separate  legislation,  which 
would  take  jurisdiction  over  all  kinds  of 
public  benefits  for  the  armed  forces. 

The  Social  Security  Board  holds  that  still 
another  part  of  the  general  subject — protec- 
tion of  the  retirement  benefits  built  up  in 
private  employment  by  men  and  women  now 
In  the  armed  services — would  be  an  appro- 
priate part  of  an  over-all  extension  of  social 
security. 


[From  the  Washington  News  of  September  28, 
10431 


FBSBT   rOB   anJUKITT 


(By  Fred  W    Perkins) 

American  social -security  experts  do  not  like 
the  cradle -to- the-grave  tag  that  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  Beverldge  plan  In  Great  Britain. 


They  hope  It  will  not  be  stuck  on  the  great 
expansion  of  the  socuU-securlty  system  that 
is  projected  in  this  country. 

The  American  plsir..  as  embodied  In  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bills  now  pending  in 
(ingress,  does  not  cover  the  full  territory  be- 
tween the  cradle  and  the  grave,  but  some 
people  have  that  impression  because  it  In- 
cludes a  new  provision  of  maternity-  Insur- 
ance for  working  women,  and  also  a  number 
of  proposed  departures  in  Federal  provision 
of  health  and  hospitalization  insurance. 

Expansions  formally  recommended  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  (In  Its  seventh  annual 
report  to  Congress)  would  provide: 

1.  Social-insurance  protection  for  every- 
body who  depends  on  wages  or  salaries  (and 
for  the  self-employed  also  so  far  as  possible) , 
adding  about  20,000,000  to  the  present  cover- 
age of  40.000.000  persons.  Regular  Insurance 
benefits  would  partly  recompense  the  worker 
and  his  family  when — 

(a)  He  loses  his  job  and  Is  temporarily  un- 
employed. 

(b)  He  Is  unab'e  to  work  while  temporarily 
or  permanently  sick  or  disabled  (wiih  some 
provision  for  hospital  care  for  the  worker  and 
his  family) . 

(c)  When  he  is  old  and  no  longer  at  work. 

(d)  When  he  dies. 

2.  The  cost  of  this  insurance  to  be  met 
through  contributions  from  workers  and  ti:eir 
employers  into  one  national  Insurance  fund 
In  the  United  States  Treasury. 

3.  Assistance  to  all  needy  people  who  have 
no  means  of  support  through  the  Federal - 
State  public-assistance  programs  under 
which  montWy  payments  are  now  made  to 
the  needy  aged,  the  needy  blind,  and  depend- 
ent children. 

The  Wagner -Murray-Dingell  bill  gees  be- 
yond these  recommendations  in  some  par- 
ticulars. It  is  thus  summarized  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  one  of  its 
principal  backers: 

1.  It  broadens  coverage  to  include  millions 
of  agricxiltural  and  domestic  workers,  self- 
employed  persons,  lay  employees  of  educa- 
tional and  religious  bodies;  al^o,  by  request, 
hourly  employees  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority;  also,  under  voluntary  compacts, 
employees  of  local  ani  State  governments. 

a.  It  grants  unemployment-insurance  com- 
pensation to  all  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  may  be  unable  to  find  jobs  in  private 
industry  after  the  war,  and  disability  beueliis 
for  those  physically  Injured  in  the  war. 

3.  It  would  provide  health  and  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance  for  the  first  time. 

4.  Also,  for  the  first  time,  it  would  set  up 
a  system  of  temporary  and  permanent  dis- 
ability Insurance. 

5.  It  offers  maternity  insurance  to  working 
women. 

6.  It  would  extend  health  insurance  and 
other  benefits  to  the  dependents  of  bene- 
ficiaries. 

7.  It  would  set  up  a  uniform  nationni  sys- 
tem of  unemploymsnt  insurance,  to  replace 
the  present  State-Federal  system,  and  with 
extended  benefits. 

8.  It  would  increase  the  maximum  old-age 
survivors'  and  permanent-disability  benefits 
from  $85  under  the  present  law  to  9120  a 
month. 

9.  It  would  provide  a  broad  system  of  na- 
tional employment  offices  to  assist  employers 
In  finding  workers  for  Jobs,  and  to  help  work- 
ers find  jobs. 

To  finance  the  program,  the  bill  would 
levy  a  12-percent  tax  on  pay  rolls,  to  be 
shared  equally,  6  percent  by  the  employer.  6 
percent  by  the  worker.  The  tax  on  employers 
would  anticipate  the  6  perc£nt  which  goes 
Into  effect  In  1949  under  existing  law  The 
tax  on  employees,  which  Is  to  be  2  percent 
next  year  and  3  percent  in  1949.  under  the 
present  law,  Is  sharply  increased  to  help  cover 
the  cost  of  materially  greater  benefits. 

An  Important  recommended  change,  aim- 
ing at  economy  as  well  as  convenience,  would 


create  a  single  national  social-Insurance  sys- 
tem with  only  one  contribution  necessary 
for  fill  the  Insurance  provisions,  thus  requir- 
ing single  payments  by  employers  and  work- 
ers, only  one  wage  record  for  each  worker, 
and  one  local  office  to  serve  all  employers  and 
workers. 


(From   the  Washington  News  of  September 
:^9.  19431 

FIGHT  roB  sBcuarrr 

(By  Fred  W.  Perkins) 

If  you  are  1  of  about  40.000.000  American 
earners  of  wages  or  salaries,  you  have  a  soclal- 
sccuruy  card  ihnt  promises  you  an  old-age 
ptiisioii  after  you  are  65  and  retired — not 
enouph  to  maintain  you  in  country-club 
style,  to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  avoid  the 
dr.ib  neces.sity  of  aoim,  on  the  county. 

Eur  It'  you  are  1  of  about  20,000,000  other 
Americans,  also  working,  you  do  not  have 
such  a  cjrd  or  promise,  because  when  Con- 
gress e:::;Cicd  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935 
it  excepi.rt  a  number  of  large  classes  of 
employment. 

In  the  present  effort  to  extend  the  Social- 
Security  System,  one  objective  is  to  bring 
the  missing  20.000,000  under  the  old-age  in- 
surance plan,  which  not  only  guarantees 
payments  tu  the  retired  worker  himself  but 
provides  for  payments  to  his  family  after 
his  d(.ath 

Under  the  present  law,  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  plan  covers  business 
pnd  indtistrlal  jobs — that  is,  those  in  fac- 
tories, sliops.  mines,  mills,  stores,  offices, 
ba  iks.  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  tele- 
phone and  leicgiaph  offices,  and  other  places 
of  business  or  industry  operated  by  private 
firms,  corporations,  or  individuals. 

The  b.'-<  r.d  classes  at  present  excluded  from 
thet-e  benefits  and  which  social-security  ad- 
vocates hope  to  bring  in  without  unneces- 
sary delay,  are  agricultural  labor,  domestic 
service,  public  employment,  service  for  non- 
profit and  Government  institutions,  and 
self -empluymciit . 

Today  a  printer  who  works  for  a  ccm- 
mcrclal  publishing  company  Is  covered.  Also 
a  janitor  who  sweeps  out  a  grocery  store,  and 
a  stenographer  employed  by  an  industrial 
concern.  But  a  printer  for  a  religious  or- 
ganizaticn  is  not  covered.  Neither  is  a  Jani- 
tor in  an  educational  institution,  nor  a 
stenographer  f'>r  a  cliaritabie  group. 

Agricultural  and  domestic  workers  were 
left  out  largely  because  the  periodic  and 
sonictimes  itinerant  character  of  their  em- 
pkiyment  was  believed  to  make  It  too  dif- 
ficult to  report  their  v.ages  and  collect  taxes 
un  them.  It  is  now  tKJIieved  that  this  prob- 
lem can  be  met  successfully  through  the 
St  imp-bcok  plan  ad'jpted  in  Great  biitain 
and  other  countries.  The  employer  bu>s  w;.ge 
stamps,  and  when  he  pays  off  his  help  he  de- 
ducts (or  the  proper  amount  of  stamps.  The 
stamps  are  placed  in  the  worker's  stamp 
book,  and  when  the  book  is  full  it  is  deposited 
with  the  sociaj-sccurlty  office  and  credited  to 
his  social-secunly  account. 

An  apparent  injustice  to  farm  and  domestic 
workers  is  that  they  frequently  shift  over  for 
short  periods  Into  employment  that  is  cov- 
ered by  the  old-age  insurance  system.  They 
are  required  to  pay  Into  the  system,  but  in 
many  cases  they  return  to  the  noncovered 
occupations  without  having  built  up  enough 
credits  to  entitle  them  to  benefits. 

A  main  reason  for  exclusion  of  employees 
of  nonprofit  institutions  (including  reiiglcus, 
charitable,  educational,  scientific,  literary, 
and  humane  organizations,  and  students  and 
student  nurses)  was  the  belief  that  many 
were  already  covered  by  private  pension  plans. 
But  the  Social  Security  Board  has  now  found 
that  this  is  true  only  with  respect  to  one- 
third  of  workers  In  these  classes. 

It  says  that  "a  fourth  of  the  regular  clergy 
are  without  retirement  protection:  retire- 
ment plans  of  at  least  15  religious  organiza- 
tions do  not  cover  their  lay  employees;  Jani- 


tors, ch.irw^men,  trlrphorc  operators,  and 
ether  m;-iinTonance  stafts  of  educational  insti- 
tution? selcicm  receive  the  benefits  to  which 
professional  staff  members  are  entitled  " 

It  is  pointed  out  also  that  private  pension 
plan?  usuallv  pre  vide  only  retirement  benefits 
for  the  employee,  with  no  further  provision 
cf  benefits  for  his  family, 

Mary  nonprofit  institutions  and  their  em- 
ployees have  changed  their  views  on  this 
subject,  says  the  Board,  which  recommends 
that  social-inturance  protection  be  extended 
to  them  but  with  a  provision  against  loss  of 
other  kinds  of  protection  thev  now  hold. 

The  sflf-emrlt,ycd  group"  in  the  United 
States,  estirnLted  at  11,000,000.  is  made  up 
mostly  of  independent  farmers  or  business- 
men, but  includes  also  such  extremes  in  eco- 
nomic status  as  professional  men.  on  the 
one  hand,  and  persons  who  make  a  living  by 
rentlnt;  rooms,  dressmaking,  selling;  nia,<^a- 
zlne  subscriptions,  taking  Jn  washing,  and 
selling  new.-papers  at  street  corners.  "Many 
low  incomes  ;,re  inchidtd.  and  the  Social 
Security  Board  has  fcund  other  reasons  why 
they  need  s;iclal  insurance  as  much  as  the 
people  attached  to  a  regular  pay  roll. 

As  to  governmental  employees,  the  Social 
Secuiity  Board  reports  that  only  about  half 
of  those  in  the  State  a:id  local  agencies  are 
covered  by  public  retirement  systems,  and 
that  in  the  Federal  service  large  numbers  of 
civilian  war  w<irkcrs  may  lose  the  protection 
they  ean-,ed  in  private  employment  without 
acqulnni;  comparable  protection  in  their 
Government  jobs.  The  Board's  recommen- 
dation is  that  full  coverage  be  extended  to 
these  groups  without  harm  to  anv  protection 
they  ni'w  have. 

[From  the  Washington  News  of  September  30 
19431 
FIGHT  FOR  SECt-Rrry 
(By  Fred  W  Perkins) 
The      Wagner-Murray-Dinr^ell      bill,      now 
pending  in  Congress   and  propo.-ing  a  great    ! 
exter.sion  of  the  Social  Security  System,  uses 
19  of  tt'.  90  pffEcs  to  outline  legislatively  what 
It  call    ■Federal  medical,  hospitaiizatio"n.  and 
related   benrfits-— an  enterprise  which  seme 
opponents    describe    as    Sf.cialized    medicine, 
and    which    an    unfriendly    oiKanization    of 
physicians  calls  tt,talltarlan  medicine. 

This  is  probably  the  most  controversial  part 
of  the  bill  Its  advocates  see  in  it  a  blessing 
for  the  million.^  of  low-income  families  whose 
members  delay  or  neglect  visits  to  physicians 
and  ha=;pitals  because  of  the  cost.  Its  foes  say 
It  would  abolish  private  medical  practice  and 
set  up  a  vast  new  bureaucracy  under  which 
the  head  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  with 
$3,000,000,000  a  year  to  'pend.  would  even- 
tually become  the  employer  of  all  the  physi- 
cians in  the  country  and  the  controller  of 
all  hospital  beds 

However  dextors  are  divided.  Some  nation- 
ally prominent  physicians  support  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
and  through  their  Committee  of  Physicians 
for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  Care,  Inc., 
have  said  it  "provides  a  framework  and 
a  basis  (or  discussion  from  which  It  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  a  constructive  program 
for  unproved  medical  and  health  care  of  the 
American  people  may  be  developed  " 

Dr  George  E.  Bigge.  Social  Security  Board 
member,  says:  "There  is  nothing  in  our  rec- 
ommendations or,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill,  which  would  in 
any  way  affect  the  doctor  or  the  hospital  in 
then  lelations  with  their  patients  The  pur- 
pose of  the  proposal  is  simply  to  make  sure 
that  patients  will  have  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  their  bills.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
any  physician  should  object  to  that." 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  descrip- 
tion of  the  proposed  new  health-insurance 
prt  Tram  is  that  It  would  extend  "medical 
and  hospital  care  to  all  persons  covered  under 
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old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance  and  for  their 
dependents. 

"The  bill  assures  free  choice  of  any  regu- 
larly licensed  general  practitioner,  arrange- 
ments for  use  of  specialists'  services,  and  va- 
ried methods  of  remunerating  doctors,  with 
emphasLs  on  maintenance  and  development 
of  the  quality  of  medical  care,  and  provision 
for  grants  to  aid  medical  education  and  re- 
search " 

The  National  Physicians'  Committee  de- 
clares: "Tlie  provisions  are  so  sweeping  that, 
if  enacted  into  law,  the  entire  system  of 
American  medical  care  would  be  destroyed." 

Says  the  A.  F.  of  L.  committee  on  social  se- 
curuy:  "We  have  no  desire  to  interfere  in 
the  scientific  matters  of  the  medical  proles- 
sion.  in  which  doctors  alone  are  competent, 
but  we  are  concerned  to  make  medical  care 
available  to  those  who  need  it." 

As  to  the  other  end  of  the  plan,  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  committee  says:  "Voluntary  hospitaliza- 
tion covers  around  lO.OOO.OCX)  people,  while 
hospitalization  insurance  under  social' secur- 
ity should  cover  something  like  eighty  to  one 
hundred  million." 


(From   the  Washington   News  of  October   1 
19431 
FIGHT  FOR  sEcuarrY 
(By   Fred   W,  Perkins) 
Many  Americans  subscribe  to  private  In- 
surance   policies    under    which,    if    disabled 
temporarily    or    permanently,    they    receive 
resular  payments  from  the  'insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  pending  Wairner-Murrav-Dingell  bill, 
for  expansion  of  the  Social  Security  System! 
calls  for  payments  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  temporarily  and  permanently 
disabled— payments  out  cf  funds  collected 
partly  from  employers  and  partly  from  work- 
ers. The  potential  beneficiaries  would  be 
much  more  numerous  than  those  who  now 
deal  with  the  Insurance  companies 

This  proposal  is  backed  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  as  well  as  by  the  labor  and 
other  groups  that  are  advocating  Immediate 
extension  ol  social  sejurity 

The  S-cial  Security  Board's  position  Is  that 
permanent  disability  should  be  handled  as 
if  It  were  premature  old  age,  while  tem- 
porary disability  should  be  handled  like 
temporary   unemplovment 

Says  the  S,  S.  B  : 

"With  only  one  exception  (Spain),  the 
United  States  Is  the  only  country  which  pro- 
vides insurance  against  old  age  without  also 
providing  against  ♦he  risks  of  chronic  or  per- 
manent  disability  •  •  •.  There  Is  no 
comprehensive  system  In  the  United  States 
providing  protection  against  wage  losses  due 
to  temporary  disability  •  •  •.  Twenty- 
eight  nations  now  provide  Insurance  protec- 
tion to  their  workers  against  temporary  dis- 
ability' 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  says: 

"When  a  man  is  permanently  disabled  his 
wife  and  children  need  help  as  much  as  if 
he  had  died  No  wage  earner  can  afford  to 
buy  enough  insurance  from  private  insurance 
companies  to  give  his  family  the  help  they 
require  if  he  becomes  permanently  disabled. 
Only  social  Insurance  can  make  it  possible 
for  all  of  us  to  buy  this  kind  of  protection 
at  a  price  we  can  afford." 

Some  complications  In  benefits  for  tempo- 
rary disability  are  pointed  out  by  the  A,  F.   I 
of  L  : 

"People  who  are  out  of  work  because  they 
are  sick  need  an  income  to  make  up  for  their 
loss  of  earnings  just  as  much  as  well  people 
need  their  unemployment  benefits. 

"Much  of  our  experience  with  Insurance 
against  temporary  disability,"  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
continues,  "has  come  from  the  trade  union 
or  fraternal  slc'-ness-beneflt  societies  and 
from  ot^ier  local  rlckness  funds.  In  these 
small  employee  societies  where  people  were 


acquainted  with  each  other  the   truitcos  of 
the  benefit  funds  knew  when  one  of  the  mem 
hers  was  laid  up  or  loo  sick  to  go  to  work,  and 
also  when  he  was  well  again  and  able  to  go 
back  to  his  job 

■  When  we  exchange  the  personal  relation- 
ships of  the  little  group-slckness-beneflt 
plans  for  the  greater  strength  and  security  of 
a  national  social-Insurance  system,  we  have 
to  substitute  records  for  the  members'  knowl- 
edge of  each  other's  affairs.  In  sickness  In- 
surance we  have  to  know  that  the  worker  is 
sick  and  not  just  taking  a  vacation  or  plain 
lazy.  •  •  .  por  this  reason  a  doctor's 
certificate  of  illness  Is  needed,  with  periodic 
repofts  if  the  sickness  continues." 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  also  recommends  maternity 
benefits  for  working  women,  a  proposal  on 
which  the  Social  Security  Board  has  taken  no 
stand. 


[From  the  Washington  News  of  October  2. 
19431 

FIGHT  FOB  SECUarTT 

(By  Fred  W.  Perkins) 
When  Congress  gets  around  to  real  work  on 
the  new  Wagner -Murrav-Dingell  bill  for  ex- 
tension of  social  security,  it  will  expect  a 
visit  from  State  officials  concerned  about  the 
bill's  proposal  to  federalize  the  unemploy- 
ment-compensation system,  which  is  now  a 
I  Federal -State  enterprise. 
I  The  State  argument  will  be  that  federall- 
zat'on  of  unemployment  compensation  would 
mean  a  further  concentration  of  authority  in 
Washington  and  a  corresponding  decrease  la 
the  States'  authority. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  backing 
the  new  bill,  is  lined  up  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  in  advocating  the  shift  to  more 
Federal  authority.  The  S  8  B.,  however,  rec- 
ommends that  actual  administration  be 
"strongly  decentralized,  with  representative 
advisory  committees  and  appeals  councils  iu 
all  the  States" 

The  A  F  of  L.  and  the  S.  8.  B.  join  In  the 
view  that  State  administration  cf  unemploy- 
ment compensation  Is  so  lacking  In  uni- 
formity  that  a  central  coordinating  agencv  Is 
demanded. 

After-war  conditions  are  cited  as  probable 
reasons  why  the  48  States  should  not  attempt 
to  liandle  unemployment  compensation  with- 
out regard  to  the  rest  of  the  country;  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  it  is  argued,  vould  have  the 
broad  view 

The  same  line  of  thought  is  back  of  the 
proposal  for  a  national  system  of  employ- 
ment offices,  about  which  there  Is  leas  argu- 
ment. Less  spending  of  public  money  Is  In- 
volved in  this  case. 

Numerous  points  of  possible  controversy 
are  involved  in  the  new  social -security  bill 
Which  wUl  come  up  first  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Final  congres- 
sional action  on  all  phases  of  the  measurrcan 
hardly  be  expected  before  the  congressional 
elections  In  November  of  1944. 

Little  if  any  opposition  u  expected  for  Dro- 
ix>sal8  to  bring  under  the  old-age  pension 
system  millions  of  agricultural  and  domestic 
workers  and  others  not  now  covered 

There  will  be  much  opposition  to  a  proposal 
that  medical  attention  and  hospiuisbe 
placed  under  Federal  control.  There  will  be 
congressional  questioning  also  for  proposals 
to  set  up  a  Federal  system  of  payments  for 
temporary  or  permanent  disability  of  workers 
Despite  the  possible  points  of  objection" 
A.  F  of  L.  President  William  Green,  declared: 
"This  Is  one  of  the  most  ImporUnt  legisla- 
tive proposals  of  our  times.  It  fortifies  the 
American  way  of  life  against  our  great  in- 
ternal enemies— poverty,  disease,  and  eco- 
nomic dislocation.  Coupled  with  a  program 
for  vast  expansion  of  our  peacetime  In- 
dustries, it  will  constitute  a  guaranty  that 
the  American  people  will  be  spared  from  un- 
necessary suffering  after  the  war  is  6»er 
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"The  great  benefits  of  thl6  bill  are  so  mani- 
fest and  so  essential  as  to  shame  any  petty, 
technical  opposition  Into  silence." 

Much  opposition  is  expected  to  center 
I  ound  the  objection  that  social -security  ex- 
pansion should  not  be  attempted  In  wartime. 

"The  answer  to  that."  says  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
meyer  Social  Security  Board  Chairman,  "Is 
that  unless  action  is  taken  now  there  Is  grave 
danger  that  the  post-war  period  will  arrive 
before  a  well-rounded  social-security  system 
can  be  put  Into  successful  operation.  It  can- 
not be  improvised  overnight. 

"The  extension  of  social  security  now  would 
not  only  not  interfere  with  but  wctild  greatly 
aid  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  greater  sense  of  security  which  would 
result  would  make  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  more  effective  defenders  of  democracy. 
This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  In  Great 
Britain." 


More  for  Ererybody  of  Everything 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  15  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday  October  12  >.  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ap]3endix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  tlie  Honorable  Edward  War- 
ren Brown,  at  Riverhead.  Suffolk  County, 
Long  Island.  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, October  13,  1943,  to  the  Suffolk 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  other  farm  or- 
ganizations. Let  me  add  that  Mr.  Brown 
is  president  of  the  American  Unity 
League.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  have  two  wars  on  our  hands — a  world- 
wide military  war  abroad  and  a  socio-eco- 
nomic war  at  heme. 

Since  our  unpreparedness  for  war  2  years 
ago,  we  have  rearmed  heavily.  We  may  new 
reasonably  expect  victory  In  the  military  war. 
All  bets  favor  the  United  Nations  against  the 
Axis  Powers. 

The  socio-economic  war  at  homie.  however, 
has  developed  Intense  disunity  and  confusion, 
to  the  extent  of  threatening  our  military  vic- 
tory. Politics  for  the  next  year  Is  expected 
to  Influence  the  official  acts  of  Government 
and  Congress  to  provide  campaign  naaterial 
for  the  Presidential  election  in  1944. 

The  pressure  groups  of  organized  labor, 
agriculture,  Indtistry.  finance,  and  the  many 
Interests  concerned  with  commerce  and  the 
professions,  are  battling  with  Congress,  and 
with  each  other,  for  selfish  gains  and  ad- 
vantages at  the  expense  of  all  citizens 

It  seems  fitting  at  this  time  to  revive  the 
quotation  by  an  outstanding  figure  in  our 
early  history-,  the  Illustrious  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son: "Equal  rights  for  all.  special  privileges 
for  none."  Now  Is  the  time  to  organize  a  na- 
tional movement  which  will  assure  unity  of 
purpose  and  action 

Such    action    must    be    nonpartisan    and 

ncn^ectarian,   and  with  the  aim  to  achieve 

•  genuine   social    justice   and    universal    social 

security    for   every    individual,   regardless    of 

race,  color,  and  religion. 

Otherwise,  we  cannot  foresee  the  effects 
of  disunity  on  the  home  front.  Disunity  at 
home  visually  is  the  cause  of  disloyalty  on 
the  fighting  fronts.  It  might  caus  con- 
fu.?  .11  and  delays  enough  to  favor  the  enemy 
and  cause  us  to  lose  the  military  war,  the 


while  we  battle  among  ourselves  on  the  home 
front,  in  our  own  socio-economic  war.  All 
signs  now  point  to  a  multiplicity  of  group 
demands  and  strikes  without  end. 

The  kind  of  national  movement  I  have  in 
mind  Involves  every  family.  The  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  national  movement 
must  be  specific  and  definite,  so  that  every 
individual  vrtll  know  what  he  and  she  stands 
for  as  an  active  participant  in  the  crusade 
for  right  Uvlng.  The  incentives  must  be 
practical  and  adequate. 

A  comprehensive  and  pract.jal  econonuc 
master  plan  Is  the  first  essential.  It  shculd 
serve  as  our  guide  in  our  crusade  for  social 
security  for  every  Income  gruup,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  our  social  scale. 

Please  permit  me  to  summarize  our  ob- 
jectives for  you  by  the  reading  of  a  pro 
forma  full-page  newspaper  ad.  »iiich  sh^^u.d 
be  Inserted  by  patriotic  citizens  in  cc-r. 
community,  to  arouse  the  desire  and  de- 
termination in  everyone  to  their  dun  u- 
ward  their  families  find  neighbors,  and.  also, 
to  take  the  action  recommended  from  pu.'^eiy 
self-interest  motives: 

"I  firmly  believe  you.  and  every  American. 
owe  to  yourself  and  to  your  family  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  message  of  the  surp;as- 
wages  system. 

■'This  system  is  a  new  met.hcd  of  cre.iti:.^  a. 
new  national  income  to  pay  for  the  war  and 
to  reduce  war  taxes  now.  and  after  tiie  v.:  r. 
thus  assuring  more  for  everybodv  of  every- 
thing 

"As  a  democratic  people  we  need  this  self- 
help  method  to  aid  ou:  Government  to  win 
the  war  quickly,  and  to  save  many  lives;  to 
provide  the  means  for  continuous  emplcy- 
ment  for  every  American;  to  realize  the  Amer- 
ican prosperity  brand  of  genuine  social  secu- 
rity— not  the  foreign  poorhou.se  type  of  the 
dictators.  The  bases  for  my  convictions  are 
these : 

"That  a  majority  of  the  citizens  must  or- 
ganize for  this  purpose  to  apply  this,  or  any 
other,  self-help  method  to  our  everyday  ways 
of  living,  of  working,  and  of  doing  bu.-ine.;s; 

"That  before  real  social  security  and  '.act- 
ing prosperity  come,  there  must  come  a  mod- 
erate reconstruction  of  our  .social  order; 

"That  there  must  be  no  Industrial,  finan- 
cial, or  political  revolutionary  tactics  used  to 
accomplish  our  purposes; 

"That  we  must  hold  fast  to  present  con- 
stitutional and  democratic  principles  of  lib- 
erty and  civil  rights  In  any  modification  of 
present  methods; 

"That  a  majority  of  American  citizens  must 
unite  and  act  upon  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram, which  must  provide  reciprocal  bene- 
fits between  all  economic  groups,  and  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  without  sacrifice  by  any 
one  group  to  benefit  another  group: 

"That  our  action,  methods,  and  agencies 
must  be  nonsectarian  and  truly  patriotic; 

"That  otherwise  we  will  continue  to  pay 
the  penalties  experienced  since  1929  and  the 
depression  years.  When  peace  Is  declared, 
no  one  wants  to  see  the  return  of  the  condi- 
tions prior  to  the  present  war.  Then  about 
one-third  of  our  families  were  en  tbe  pcver'y 
danger  line,  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
They  were  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  wf.rk. 

"After  the  war,  we  will  come  to  that  a:!:i:n 
unless  we  organize  and  prepare  to  put  nil  to 
work  on  private  pay  rolls  assuring  wanies. 
salaries,  and  incomes  which  safeguard  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

"America's  distress  prior  to  the  war  was 
due  to  managerial  incompetence  and  ecc- 
nom.ic  inadequacy — inequitab!*'  distribution 
of  the  national  Income — in'^ufRcient  individ- 
ual incomes  denying  'right  living'  to  more 
than  two-thirds  of  us 

"With  America's  great  stores  of  natural  re- 
sources, modern  farming  and  manufacturinc 
methods,  up-to-date  factory  plants  and 
equipment,  skilled  manpower  m  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  ownership  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  gold  of  the  world,  we  lack  only 
vmity  of  purpose  by  all  economic  groups  and 


a  sound   method  of  operation   to  eliminate 
involuntary  poverty. 

"An    organized,    self-regulated,    self-discl- 

plincd  Industry  within  society  must  succeed 
where  p)litical  governments  fail. 

"With  such  rich  human  assets  as  we  possess 
in  America,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a 

way  to  as^u:e  pro.sperlty  and  social  security 
to  every  American  family. 

"There  is.  however,  no  m:.gic-wand  or 
sv.cepstak! -ticket  rt.ute  to  cur  goil.  Gov- 
ernment has  tried  this  but  its  many  billions 
of  money  magic  have  failed. 

If  we  w:ll  recognize  these  facts,  and  organ- 
ize properly  ar.ci  i  ffectively  for  the  b;g  job 
ah  ad.  I  am  confident  we  will  succeed  with 
th"  surplus-wages  system. 

'S  )  I  appe.il  10  the  good  f)ecple  of  America. 
wli  her  or  ni^t  thev  are  new  employed,  and 
hc-.vcver  confident  thiy  are  cf  thcii  future, 
to  w.,1:^  up  to  'he  dangers  we  will  face  when 
the  inihtary  forces  of  the  world  demobilize 
and  b  :i!g  hovit  another  critical  economic 
si  tu.it:  on 

■Rei.d  the  me->age  of  the  eul  plus- wages 
sv.->t-ni  ::i  the  bork  publislied  by  your  own 
cr-:  :M 'iiion.  the  Anieiican  Unity  League, 
Inc  By  cic  :iig  this  tcda..  ycu  will  serve  your 
G(  vtrnniei.t  m  thi'  conduct  cf  the  war  to  a 
quK  k  victory  thn  ut;h  unity  of  purpose  and 
activ  n  hy  Americans  oi  all  mccnie  gicups. 

Wv.d  ill  f.driitK  n  to  our  own  needs,  do  not 
foii^et  that  Arneric.a  mu.-^t  be  strcng  and  pro- 
duce IT.'  :c  and  more  lor  years  to  come  to  help 
the  natu  us  of  tiie  wrrld  in  distres-.  We  are 
the  only  hi  p*3  for  a  war -torn  world. 

"THE  SURPLVS-WACES   SYSTEM — WH.AT    IT    MEANS 

TO    YOU 

"Farn::ers  are  a.^^u:ed  adequa'e  net  in- 
cc;i,es  and  expanding  markets;  workers  are 
a.-^u'td  =tt\tdy  Jobs  at  increa-mg  wage^  rnd 
s.ilii:v  fca'f-,  eld  fdk.-.  freedom  ficin  cco- 
ni:ir'. .>  in"  runty  and  ample  old-age  ptiiaiuns; 
you  h  (  pport unities  and  advancement  in  pri- 
vate enterprises  ac<"ord!ng  U'  ability  and  am- 
bition; business,  steadily  expanding  demand 
for  products  and  services  yieldit^.g  rearonr'.ble 
profit-  on  invested  capital;  investors,  safe  in- 
ve,-.tmenr..s  and  regular  income  with  prcflt  par- 
ticipation possibilities  " 

To  the  farmers  and  related  industries  of 
the  country,  it  should  become  apparent  that 
t!i<^  ?urplus-w ages  system  is  a  practical  means 
cf  guaranteeing  erst  of  production,  plus  a 
fair  return  on  the  capital  and  service.?  Ufed. 

This  principle  mu.-t  be  followed,  to  benefit 
all  tiie  other  income  groups.  Otherwise  our 
farm  uopulatitin  will  have  to  pay  dispropor- 
tionate prices  for  goods  they  need  which  they 
themselves  do  not  prt.duce  on  their  farms 
The  problem  of  establisning  ceiling  and  floor 
price-,  for  farm  and  industrial  products  must 
be  coordinated  and  reconciled  to  agree  with 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  democracy. 
which  I  ag.iin  re  peat  in  the  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  "Equal  rights  for  all.  special  privi- 
leges icr  none   " 

Now.  ger.tlemcn,  you  may  have  a  mental 
picture  of  .America's  greatest  war  need^unity 
of  purpose  and  act. on — and  how  the  objec- 
tives desired  by  e'.  ery  income  group  may  be 
realized 

The  specific  and  definite  ways  and  mean? 
which  ar<  embodied  In  the  surplus-wages 
sy-:-;':ii  involve  mnny  more  hours  of  concen- 
trartd  t'luueht  than  we  are  able  to  give  to 
their  consideratirn  at   this  meeting. 

Th.<  leJnre  I  su'sest  that  every  member  of 
V'  ur  1  r:-an:7at;iMi~  ctaMin  through  your  sec- 
retire-:  ■  ■  nie,-^  of  my  br'chure  entitled  "War- 
t'-u-."  tJ. 'ion— Surplus  Wn'res  (A  New  Na- 
ti  11. al  Income)"  and  the  sequel  to  same  en- 
tuled  "C  itfHhism  lor  th.e  Stirplus-Wages 
Sy-'em 

r.-f.-e  condensed  ouiiines  oi  objectives  and 
metlio'is  w.il  .lid  \ou  to  und-':^tand  how  your 
int.rt'-;.<  uill  be  favciably  .  ITected  when  the 
i  sy.-'<;ii  i.-i  adept. d  ar.d  api:l:ed. 
\  Quc-tions  adeiressed  to  me  at  Blue  Point. 
L  :  .:  Ts;:,:::!  M  Y  .  will  be  ar.i^wered  as  rap- 
idly as  Iacl;ltle:^  permit. 
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The  Liberated  Nations  and  the  New  Order 

EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE    UNITED  STATES 

Mi>iula:i.  Ovlubcr  18  (legislatiie  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12).  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  PreMdent.  I  ask 
unammcHi.s  lonsenl  to  have  Incorpurated 
in  the  Afjpendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  me  entitled  "The  Liberated 
Nations  and  the  New  Ordnr."  appearing 
in  the  Free  World  of  August  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  LrPESATED  Nations   and  thf  Nfw  Order 
(By  Claude  D    Pepper) 

The  attack  upon  Sicily  which  President 
Roosevelt  h&s  described  as  '  the  be^^nmlnp  of 
the  end'  brings  us  directly  up  at^amst  the 
question,  with  whom  are  we  polng  to  col- 
laborate in  the  territory  which  the  United 
Nations  expect  to  cx;cupy?  I  believe  all  will 
agree  that  this  time  not  even  mihtary  neces- 
6iiy  must  be  allowed  to  throw  us  into  a.'^socia- 
tion  with  any  groups  save  those  dtpei.dably 
and  truly  democratic  We  cannot  tempiirize 
with  fascism  anywhere  in  the  world  without 
compromising  the  great  alms  for  which  we 
fight  througliout  tlie  earth  As  socm  as  we 
have  mi.de  any  hind  sale  for  democracy,  we 
must  see  to  It  that  democracy  begins  to 
functlor  there  This  means,  of  course,  that 
we  must  deal  with  those  elements  of  the 
population  that  believe  In  democracy  and 
are  representative  of  't,  and  no  others 

When  Mus.sollnl  Is  overthrown  and  the 
odious  Fascist  system  of  which  be  Is  the  a,  ex 
is  uprooted,  there  can  be  found,  without  a 
doubt.  In  Italy  rnd  among  her  exiles,  men 
whose  democracy  can  be  counted  up)on  and 
who  are  capable  of  setting  up  democratic  In- 
Btltutlons  for  the  government  of  Italy  There 
must  be  .nen  and  women  throughout  Italy  In 
whom  the  flr.me  of  liberty  and  Garibaldi  has 
never  been  choked  out  even  by  the  foul  clutch 
of  Mussolini  Surely,  those  noble  and  coura- 
geous njen  and  women  who  have  maintained 
the  underground  movement  against  Musso- 
lini, ani  the  exiles  whom  Ma^solini  has  driven 
out  of  Italy  hut  who  have  worked  with  this 
underground  movement  and  have  constantly 
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Ifth^^red  for  Irnly's  frerd^m    v--'.:)  be  a  ,';t;,!wir'- 
I'.iid  reliable  niirlp'js  arraii'd  v.-ii:;  h  viri'e  :'p- 
re^>^  ntativr   gover:in:rnT    may   be   exi>r'md    'o    i    m 
rise 

Of  Ti  iir'-e  nr.p  cannot  say  behirehand  h  'W 
socn  fii'tpr  the  United  Nations  occupy  itaiy 
or  any  other  country  .euch  ft  go'ernnient  will 
c<ime  into  beine  This  will  depend  up  'n  the 
manner  in  which  the  freed  people  respri.d 
to  the  opportunity  which  wiil  be  their.':  the 
way  thry  C(X>pi  rate  with  their  liberators;  the 
responsibility  nnd  the  capacity  for  self-cov- 
ernment  which  they  exhibit  For  we  rr.vist 
net  )rL'et  that  we  shall  be  dealing  with  peo- 
ple m  Italy  for  example  win  for  nearly  a 
generation  have  not  known  what  representa- 
tive government  or  democratic  Institutions 
meant  A  generation  of  boys  and  girls  have 
grown  up  not  knowing  the  name  of  liberty. 
not  having  the  experience  of  enjoying  civil 
rights  The  iiia-sses  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  Krjwn  to  manhfxjd  and  womanhrn^d 
under  Mussolini  in  Italy  have  never  been  abe 
to  write  or  rpeak  their  minds  about  puMic 
matters.  Even  the  very  means  and  media  of 
forming  public  cninion  have  been  emascu- 
lated or  perverted 

In  Gtrmany.  the  suppression  of  Individual 
liberty  has  been  even  more  severe  and  cc  m- 
plete  although  the  period  of  tyranny  has 
not  been  as  long  as  In  Italy.  In  Japan,  the 
situation  Is  far  worse,  for  political  freedom, 
in  Lhe  sense  that  we  know  It.  has  never  ex- 
isted in  Japan,  and  there  is  no  tradition  of 
free  Institutions  even  so  proximate  as  the 
rise  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini 

Here  -ve  have,  then,  the  difBcult  problem 
o*  nurturing  demcKratlc  Institutions  in  a 
land  where  they  have  never  existed  or  among 
peoples  without  recent  experience  with  them 
These  peoples  are  really  politically  back- 
ward peoples.  Basically  our  task,  then,  Is 
the  difBcult  one  of  political  education.  I 
should  have  said  that  cnir  problem  Is  to  help 
these  people  to  educate  tbemselTea.  The 
means  of  public  Information  must  be  re- 
stored and  there  must  be  set  in  motion  all 
tliose  multiple  forces  which  give  knowledge 
to  the  people  and  stimulate  their  opinions. 
There  shall  have  to  be  a  free  press.  The 
radio  must  be  open  to  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  the  expression  of  opinions  on 
public  matters  It  must  be  the  forum  for 
public  debate  A  similar  opportunity  is  open 
to  the  motion  picture,  which  has  the  rare 
advantage  of  teaching  by  tx>th  sight  and 
sound.  The  American  motion  picture  in- 
dustry has  a  .ure  opportunity  and  respon- 
Eibllity  In  this  field,  for  in  what  more  dra- 
matic and  more  effective  way  ccmld  the  in- 
stitutiona  and  the  manner  of  living  of  the 
American  people  or  ot  other  free  nations  b« 


ir,de'.:bly  imprinted  UFKin  the  consciotisneM 
i  I  lite  libe'-a.ted  pimples  than  through  the 
el  of  the  rrotion  sound  p.rture''  Re- 
;;ti  us  frceci.  .n  n-.u.-st  be  bey*  nd  question. 
Ai.ove  ail  things,  the  educati^^nal  system, 
givii.g  both  pr.raary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, n.ust  btfxime  the  foun>ainhead  of  de- 
mocracy One  can  Imagine  the  maijr.itude 
of  the  task  of  purging  fron  the  educational 
system  of  the  Axis  countries  ail  the  poisonous 
influei:ices  that  have  perverted  at  least  a 
generation  of  youth,  and  making  such  schcxil 
systems  the  dispenser  of  sound  knowledge 
and  training  and  the  support  of  free  In- 
siiiutlons. 

What  must  be  the  characteristics  of  the 
government  which  we  should  allow  to  exist 
in  these  occupied  lands?  The  question  will 
immediately  arise  In  the  case  of  Italy  as  to 
whether  a  king  will  be  acceptable,  whatever 
his  status:  In  Japan,  whether  we  will  permit 
an  em|  eror.  There  might  be  even  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  would  allow,  to  a 
people  who  wi^nted  one.  a  fuehrer.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Important  thing  is  not  the 
title  which  either  the  titular  or  politically 
responsible  head  of  the  state  might  have. 
Ita;y  had  a  king  before  Mussolini  The  Jap- 
anese from  time  immemorial  have  had  an 
emperor  Britain  has  a  king  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  whether  the  government  la 
chosen  by  and  responsible  to  the  people 

Surely  any  government  entitled  to  be  called 
representative  must  be  a  government  sanc- 
tioned by  the  free  choice  of  the  people  in  a 
free  election  in  which  the  citizens  must  be 
immune  from  any  kind  of  intimidation  either 
before  or  after  the  election  By  free  election, 
of  course,  we  mean  that  before  the  election 
there  must  have  been  fullest  opportunity  for 
debate,  for  discussion  in  every  public  forum. 
There  cannot  be  tyranny  where  civil  rights 
and  free  elections  are  secure.  Lf  we  find  that 
a  government  is  chosen  by  the  people  and 
that  it  respects  the  civil  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, then  we  cannot  deny  that  such  a  gov- 
ernment is  democratic  in  character.  Obvi- 
ously, stjch  standards  deny  the  right  of  tta« 
government  to  gain  or  keep  power  by  force. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  nourish  rep- 
resentative governments  Into  being  or  to  re- 
strain either  the  impulse  or  the  natural  cir- 
cumstances iK^icb  will  pull  us  toward  sub- 
stitution of  our  will  for  the  people's  will, 
making  such  governments  mere  puppet«  in 
the  hands  of  otir  political  or  occupying  force*. 
We  shail  have  to  be  wary  of  Internal  fac- 
tionalism and  the  expected  Jealousies  and 
rivalries  which  we  ihall  encotinter.  It  will 
take  good  sense  and  understanding  and  for- 
bearance on  our  part  to  make  these  gov- 
ernments   walk  „by    themselves.    We 
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ever    be    confronted    with    the    temptation 
either  to  Ciirry  or  to  drive  such  eovcrnraents. 

II 

Nothing  will  be  more  Important  than  cur 
relationship  to  the  economies  of  the  liberated 
lands.  Our  first  task,  of  course,  will  be  to 
Bee  to  It  th.it  such  people  get  adequate  food 
and  ncuiishmtut  Then,  we  shall  have  to 
see  to  K  tn.it  their  t-conomies  are  rebuilt, 
private  enterprise  reestablished,  private  ini- 
tiative Is  restored  But  if  we  d.s  -ngage  them 
from  the  Axis  economy  pattern,  they  will 
have  to  be  fitted  Into  the  economy  of  the 
free  world  Thcv  must  be  given  a  chance  to 
live  as  an  unrt'gimctited  nnntotalitarian  na- 
tion. NHtu.-ally  tiiey  will  be  e.xpecied  to 
help  them.-o!vfs  but  they  will  be  eiiTitled  to 
our  he;p  al?  Private  busmtss  will  have  to 
be  reestablished;  private  initlntue  and  en- 
terprise stimulated  again;  th«  spirit  and  the 
genius  of  invention  and  d:scovery.  stifl;  d  by 
the  t(  t.ilitarum  .-tate  niu^t  be  aroused  auain. 
We  mu-st  remember  tliat  the  strong  nations 
will  be  as  muih  rejponsible  for  the  eccncmic 
survival  of  these  freed  peoples  as  for  their 
political  and  t»rr:torlaI  security  We  shall 
have  earned  ncithit-.g  If  we  rescue  them  from 
the  tyranny  of  political  totalitarianism  ar.d 
leave  th'ni  the  victims  of  world-wide  eco- 
nomic chaos. 

T\iere  v.as  m  vei  a  more  vivid  example  of 
the  penalty  of  selfishness,  which  led  the 
western  power,  and  ourselves  to  den>  that 
we  are  (>ur  brothers  keeper,  than  what  we 
did  in  abandoning  the  Weimar  Republic  in 
Germanv  We  stood  by  as  nations  and  saw 
this  stru^'gling  child  of  democracy  go  down 
before  economic  forces  against  which  It  could 
not  possibly  survive  alone  W-'  saw  It  grad- 
ually criished  by  the  bitter  opposition  of 
thcs?  old  autjciatic  forceg  which  were,  and 
are.  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  democ- 
racy. We  allowed  the  inflation  and  the  mass 
unemployment  and  the  economic  chaos  in 
Germany,  out  of  the  womb  of  w  iich  came 
Hitler.  We  all  remember  the  bitter  break- 
down In  the  German  economy  after  the  war 
and  the  civil  strife  which  followed  It  and 
made  even  Hitler  palatable.  How  little  it 
would  have  cuet  us  all  to  have  saved  Ger- 
many! How  much  it  has  cost  us  to  le*  her 
be  torn  apart!  I  hope  we  have  learned 
enough  to  recognize  that  the  family  of  na- 
tions can  never  allow  a  member  nation  to 
be  wrecked  rgaln  It  Is  not  charlti ,  nor 
decent  sentiment,  but  enlightened  selfish- 
ness which  demands  that  we  so  order  the 
affairs  of  the  world  that  either  weak  or 
struggling  new  democracies  may  be  able  to 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  It. 

Let  those  who  shall  complain  about  a  little 
trade  concession  or  a  loan  or  a  grant,  for 
that  matter,  to  keep  a  nation  alive  and  free, 
remember  the  Immeasurable  cost  of  our  hav- 
ing let  Germany  collapse.  We  have  estab- 
lished, through  lend-lease  In  war,  the  prin- 
ciple that  supporting  another  nation,  help- 
ing It  to  survive,  is  a  direct  contribution  to 
our  own  security  and  strength.  This  prin- 
ciple must  be  employed  in  peace  as  in  war. 
We  have  already  made  a  start  in  this 
direction  by  the  planning  that  is  In  prog- 
ress for  international  currency  stabilization 
to  keep  down  destructive  inflation  after  the 
war.  The  recent  International  Food  Confer- 
ence Indicates  that  we  are  taking  a  world- 
wide point  of  view  In  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  food.  There  will 
come  other  conferences  to  deal  wi+h  all  the 
multiple  materials  which  are  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world  economy.  There  will  have 
to  be  a  sensible  arrangement  giving  access  to 
raw  materials  to  all  on  an  equal  basis.  There 
must  be  a  way  of  financing  public  works  in 
the  areas  that  need  to  be  repaired  or  devel- 
oped all  over  the  world.  Health  and  housing 
and  labor  standards,  Intellectual  collabora- 
tion, the  curbing  of  crlnae,  and  the  war 
against  the  causes  of  crime  are,  of  course, 


all  wnrld-wide  in  scope  Machinery  for  the 
adji^simeni  of  all  kind5  of  conflicts  and  dis- 
putes will  have  to  be  set  up.  Some  points 
of  clai-h  and  conflict  will  be  Juridical,  some 
will  be  territorial,  some  political,  some  eco- 
nomic. 

As  nearly  as  possible  the  reconciliation  of 
interests    must    cume    from    private    sources, 
from    the    recognition    of    sensible    men    in 
se.isible  groups  that  we  have  all  got  to  "get 
on  '   With   one   another   all   over   the   world. 
But    there   will    have   to   be   public   forums, 
tribunals,  ci^urts  'v  the   bar  of  which  must 
come  even  nations  with  tiieir  complaints  and 
claims.     And.  of  tcuise.  there  shall  have  to 
be  some  effective  way  of  enforcing  the  deci- 
sion? of  such  tribunals. 
Ill 
We  cannot  expect  a  lawful  world  without 
world  law.  and  there  cannot  be  a  world  law 
without  a  world  court — a  world  judicial  sys- 
tem     We  have  passed  the  point  in  civiliza- 
tion when  we  can  continue  to  allow  a  nation 
to   run   amuck      We   can   no   longer  reliably 
depend  upon  the  international  posse  to  deal 
with  international  bn.^ands.     Surely,  we  v.-ill 
no  loneer  expose  oui  selves  to  the  humiliation 
of  admitting  that  we  cannot  evolve  a  substi- 
tute for  the  insMtution  of  war.     War  is  too 
destructive,    too    disastrous,    as    well    as    too 
revolting,  to  have  a  plaCe  in  a  civilized  order. 
Yet  we  know  that  war  has  been  resorted  to 
by  those  who  wanted  things — from  the  tribe 
to  iho  nati(jn— because  it  was  the  only  way 
or  the  best  way  to  get  what  was  desired     No 
citizen  Is  safe  m  a  lawless  community.     No 
nation  is  safe  in  a  lawless  world.     Now.  at 
last,  we  must  stretch  law  over  the  boundaries 
of  nations,  as  it  has  been  drawn  across  the 
boundaries  of  c(  mmunities.  ar.d  establish  a 
lawful  world 

I  do  not  want  to  overemp'ia:?ize.  however, 
an  International  police  force.  In  fact,  the 
clash  of  Interests  which  makes  wars  can 
be  resolved  better  by  an  intelligent  adjust- 
ment of  conflicts  and  claims,  a  sensible  rec- 
ognition of  rights  and  duties,  than  by  tb.c 
mere  repressive  power  of  some  stirt  of  inter- 
national force.  The  time  to  stop  wars  is 
before  the  pressure  has  become  explosive,  and 
the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  have  intelligent, 
enlightened,  and  sensible  cooperation  and 
collaboration  among  the  powers  and  leaders 
of  the  world 

It  was  not  th.  absence  of  an  international 
army,  police  force,  or  air  power  which  led 
the  Japanese,  the  Italians,  and  the  Germans, 
respectively,  to  launch  their  several  cam- 
paigns of  '-ggres-.ion  and  get  away  with  it. 
it  was  the  absence  of  a  single  will  among 
the  free  nations  and  peoples,  and  the  lack 
of  determination  on  their  part  to  keep  down 
brigandage  and  banditry.  If  around  the 
r^ucleus  of  the  United  States  Russia,  and 
Britain  there  may  be  formed  the  free  peoples 
of  the  earth  ith  a  will  to  keep  the  world 
safe,  and  ^he  m.ichinery  for  working  effec- 
tively together  is  set  up  and  maintained,  the 
world  will  at  last  have  not  only  bocom.e  free, 
but  the  abiding  place  of  peimaneni  peace. 

It  Is  expected  the  United  Nations  will  not 
c.ily  disarm  the  Axis  Powers,  but  keep  them 
disarmed  so  thorcughly  that  not  even  one 
cannon  shall  be  forged  to  threaten  the  peace 
of  any  people.  But  more  than  that,  it  is  my 
hope  that  all  other  peoples  will  be  disarmed, 
too — at  least  to  the  point  where  every  nation 
shall  be  unable  to  Jeopardize  the  security  of 
any  other  nation,  however  weak  it  may  be. 
I  mean  that  now  the  dominant  members  of 
the  United  Nptions  must  rid  the  world  of 
the  vice  of  armaments  and  relieve  all  nations, 
save  those  who  will  remain  guardians  of 
peace — and  later,  even  them — from  the  crush- 
ing burden  of  preparation  for  or  agalr.st  war. 
it  will  take  the  very  best  the  world  has  to 
restore  the  broken  earth,  and  no  more  "sweat, 
toll,  and  tears"  must  be  squandered  upon  the 
means  of  making  a  war. 


If  there  is  an  effective  disarmament— say, 
such  as  Is  necessary  to  keep  the  world  peace — 
then  boundary  disputes  and  all  other  difler- 
ences    will    have    to   be    settled    by    peaceful 
means.     For  almost  any  nation  W(  uld  be  ab'e 
to  defend  itself  against  a  weaponless  aggres- 
sor, even  If  the  forces  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility Oi  maintain'ng  woild  order  took 
no  hand  In  the  matier.     An;ain,  if  'he  United 
Nations  make  It  a  condition  of  membrrsliip 
in  the  world  community  that  a  grverr.ment 
be   not  only  the   representative  government 
of  the  people,  but  that  it  protect  the  decent 
civil    liberties    rf    the    people,    border    and 
boundary  will  mean  less,  nations  will  be  less 
determined    to   seek   territory    by   change    of 
boundaries.     I  m.ean  tha'  if  a  minority  group 
is  allowed  to  enjoy  its  civil  llbTtie.^.  it  m.ay 
not  be  so  resolved  to  cfetach  itself  from  one 
national  entity  and   incorporate  In  another. 
While  flexibility  and   change   in   boundaries, 
and  even  voluntary  transfe's  of   population. 
may  have  to  be  envisaged,  there  Is  relatively 
little  danger  of  cons^uent  Internatiunal  con- 
flict or  chaos       all  peoples  are  allowed  a  fnir 
place  in  the  sun  economically,  and  civil  lib- 
erties  and    security    are   guaranteed    to    all. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  bp=t  way  to 
permanent   peace   is    through    an    afflrmative 
working  out  of  world  affair.-  ard  pnibl  ms.  so 
that  by  keepin-^  down   the  conditions  which 
make  for  war.  we  shall  keep  down  war. 

There  is  a  growing  solidarity  of  world  opin- 
ion due  to  the  intimacy  with  which  the 
pecple  of  the  world  live  together.  Yet  no 
international  organization  can  be  without 
Its  own  forum  for  the  expression  of  a  world 
opinion  and  point  of  v.ew  I  hope  to  see, 
as  soon  as  nosslble  in  the  organizaticm  of  the 
United  Nations,  provisions  made  for  a  reg- 
ular forum  for  public  discui-sion.  1  can  even 
foresee  that  the  United  Nations  if  they  main- 
tain a  forum  for  the  free  discu.'^.'^'ion  of  inter- 
national problems,  may  gradually  work  out 
the  organizational  arrangement  which  ex- 
perience might  dictate,  and  we  micht  be  able 
to  get  on  with  the  running  of  the  world  in  a 
pretty  satisfactory  way  even  before  we  felt 
ourselve'  able  to  say  with  certainty  just  what 
the  blueprint  of  the  world  ord"r  should  be. 
These  are  some  of  the  ramifications  of 
those  problems  which  will  confront  us  when 
the  first  territory  is  occupied,  when  the  first 
liberated  people  become  our  wards.  The  way 
in  which  we  shall  meet  these  problems,  the 
breadth  of  vision,  the  understanding,  the 
very  spirit  we  exhibit,  will  indicate  how  much 
we  have  learned — whether  we  are  big  enough 
and  great  enouirh  to  be  the  architects  of  that 
noble  edifice  for  which  so  many  have  so 
long  suffered,  fought,  and  died. 
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Just  Folks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday .  October  15  (legislative  day  of 
Tursdaij.  October  12  >,  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ins  I  chanced  to  come  across  an  old  poem, 
written  by  Edgar  A.  Guest,  which 
brought  home  to  me  a  truth  upon  which 
mo.-^t  men  come  to  ponder  during  the 
course  of  their  hves  and  that  is.  that  of 
all  the  in.^piring  and  constructive  in- 
fluences that  come  into  our  lives,  those 
exerted  upon  us  in  our  formative  years 
by  our  public  and  church  school  teachers 


are    often  times,  the  most  stimulating 
and  the  most  piofound. 

I  well  remember  the  contmuine  and 
sincere  interest  which  both  my  Sabbath 
school  and  pariicularly  my  grade-.schoo! 
teacher  displayed  in  me — even  after  I 
had  left  the  public  .'^chool,  at  an  early 
age,  to  work  in  the  nearby  iron  and  steel 
mill.  It  was  largely  through  this  in- 
terest that  I  was  led  to  continue  my  edu- 
cation in  later  years  and  more  nearly  to 
qualify  my:>elf  for  those  callings  which 
were  to  come  to  me  in  the  calendar  of 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  full  well  that 
iraiiy  millions  of  American  ^  feel  the  same 
sense  of  deep  gratitude  and  appreciation 
for  the  teachers  who  have  come  into  their 
lives.  And  so,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  thir  poem  written  by  Mr.  Guest  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a.-^  a  sinctie  tribute  to  the  many  teachers 
in  the  public  and  church  schools  of 
/'nierica  who  labor  long  hours  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  whose  principal 
compensations  are  the  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion they  derive  in  creating  within  each 
succeeding  generation  of  American  youth 
that  enduring  spark  of  mature  kindred- 
ress  which  m.akes  of  them  that  fine  corps 
of  citizens  which  guides  the  course  of  this 
Nation  onward  through  the  uncharted 
seas  of  time. 

Theic  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Just  Folks 
(By  Edgar  A   Guest) 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Tribute  to  them  all  I'd  pay, 

Th'.fe  now  here   and   th^se  away. 

Tellers  of  the  ancient  glories. 

Readers  of  the  ancient  stories. 

Counselors  of  the  Golden  Rule — 

Teachers  of  the  Sunday  School . 

Little  known  and  mentioned  not 

Much  beyond  tlie  parish  plot. 

Tracing  through  the  Bible's  pages 

Stories  which  have  graced  the  ages; 

Leading  youngsters  by  the  hand 

To.  and  through,  the  Holy  Land. 

Parson,  rector,  rabbi  gray. 

Grown-ups  hear  the  thirgs  you  say. 

But    the    minds    too    young    for    preaching 

Volunteers   for  God   are  teaching. 

Down  in  cloistered  spaces  dim 

Children  small  they  bring  to  Him. 

Still  today  I  can  recall 

Verses  learned  when  I  was  small. 

Here  almost   at   life's  December 

Much  they  taught  me  I  remember. 

May  their  ardor  never  coel. 

Teachers  of  the  Sunday  School. 


Message  From  the  Seventeenth  Ohio 
District  to  Congress 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18,  1943 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  recessed  I  returned  to  my  Sev- 
enteenth Congressional  District  of  Ohio 


to  learn  what  the  folks  back  home  are 
thinking  about. 

As  had  been  arranged  and  publicized, 
I  was  at  th"  courthou.se  of  each  county 
seat  in  my  district  for  2  days  interviewing 
anyone  who  cared  to  call;  then  each 
night  I  held  an  open  forum  or  round- 
table  discussion  in  the  courtroom.  After 
thi5  tour  requiring  12  days,  I  again  cov- 
ered my  district  making  18  speeches  to 
various  civic  organizations  and  visiting 
with  my  constituents,  in  an  effort  to 
learn  their  opinions  on  the  various  issues 
confront :nc  Conarpss  and  the  country 

During  the  time  spent  at  the  court- 
hou.'^es.  I  averaged  44  personal  intervie'vvs 
a  day.  Pecple  came  there  to  discuss 
problems  of  interest  to  them. 

At  the  five  open-forum  night  meet- 
ings held  in  the  courtrooms  the  average 
att»'ndance  was  229.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  the  18  civic-o:  uanizaticn 
meetines — 12  open-forum  meetings — 
wa-   237. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  con- 
tacted approximately  6.000  constituents, 
I  believe  I  am  in  a  position  to  report  to 
Congress  what  the  people  of  my  district 
are  thinking  about  and  to  offer  to  you 
and  to  the  Congress  their  recommenda- 
tions : 

My  people,  first,  want  to  make  every 
necessary  sacrifice  to  win  the  war,  but 
they  are  opposed  to  any  unnecessary 
sacrifices. 

Second,  want  Congress  to  retain  its 
rights  and  be  a  legislative  body,  and 
not  yield  its  control  to  any  individual  or 
group.  They  do  not  want  a  rubber- 
stamp  Congress. 

Third,  'want  politics,  jealousy,  selfish- 
ness, greed,  and  profiteering  taken  out 
of  our  war  program. 

Fourth,  want  to  know  the  truth  about 
our  war  production,  war  policy,  our 
gains  and  losses  on  the  battle  fronts. 
They  want  the  news  to  come  from  our 
Government.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
dependent  upon  some  of  our  allies  for 
this  information. 

Fifth,  want  immediate  dismissal  of  all 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll  who  are  not 
needed  and  who  are  not  giving  perform- 
ance comparable  to  their  pay.  Those 
not  needed  should  be  placed  in  armed 
service,  on  essential  production  hnes,  or 
on  the  farms. 

S  xth,  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  recognize  State  and  local  rights  and 
the  right  of  private  and  individual  in- 
itiative. 

Seventh,  want  policy-forming  depart- 
ments to  be  headed  by  individuals  with 
practical  experience;  not  theorists. 

Eighth,  want  the  right  to  work  and  the 
right  to  produce  without  unnecessary 
governmental  red  tage  and  interference. 

Ninth,  want  Congress  to  establish  a 
definite  post-war  policy,  guaranteeing  to 
the  "boys  and  girls,"  when  they  return 
home,  employment  and  a  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  complete  accord 
with  the  above  wants  of  my  people,  and  I 
believe  them  to  be  the  desires  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  our  Nation.  I, 
therefore,  respectfully  urge  and  request 
that  the  leadership,  as  well  as  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress,  cooperate  with  me 
in  every  possible  way  in  order  that  these 


wishes  be  fulfilled,  all  of  which  I  am  cer- 
tain w  ill  be  determining  factors  in  bring- 
ing this  war  to  an  early  and  successful 
conclusion. 


Tax  Program  for  1944 


REMARKS 


KCN.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  lax  bill  for  1944  should  be 
ba.'^ed  on  certain  principles. 

No  conscientious  member  ol  Congress 
will  fail  to  reduce  Government  expenses 
whenever  and  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
do  so.  The  Civil  S?rvice  Committee  of 
the  House  is  now  beginning  to  make  its 
reports  on  Government  personnel.  On 
the  bci.'^is  of  those  reports,  it  is,  I  think, 
certain  that  Congre.ss  will  take  whatever 
action  it  can  toward  cutting  down  gov- 
ernmental personnel  to  the  minimum 
necessary  to  carry  on  effectively  the  all- 
important  work  of  the  Government  dur- 
ing this  war  period.  The  War  Depart- 
ment has  already  removed  over  lOO.COO 
people  from  its  civilian  pay  roll  in  the 
last  few  months. 

It  is  a  deception  of  the  pecple,  how- 
ever, to  give  them  the  impression  that 
even  if  we  cut  out  every  dime  of  expend- 
iture for  ordinary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, even  if  we  were  to  abolish  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  completely,  it  would  make 
any  appreciable  difference  in  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  our  country.  Only  if  we 
drastically  cut  war  expenses  themselves 
cculd  we  possibly  remove  the  necessity 
of  very  heavy  taxation  Indeed  In  this  war 
period.  I  believe  most  Americans  want 
one  thing  above  all  others  and  that  is  the 
speediest  and  most  complete  possible  vic- 
toiy.  And  while  there  should  be  the 
most  careful  congressional  scrutiny  of 
appropriations  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  reductions  whenever  wise,  those  ap- 
propriations ought  not  to  be  cut  one  dime 
below  the  point  of  absolute  safety  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  most  complete 
and  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
the  opinion  of  our  military  leaders. 

The  men  in  America's  fighting  forces 
are  paying  for  victory  right  now  in  their 
own  toil  and  sweat  and  sometimes  In 
their  own  suffering  and  death.  It  is 
little  enough,  therefore,  for  us  to  make 
it  a  first  principle  of  this  tax  bill  that 
those  of  us  who  are  left  at  home  should 
come  as  close  as  humanly  possible  to 
paying  for  the  war  financially  as  we  go 
along.  The  heavier  the  tax  levies  be- 
come, however,  the  more  important  it  is 
that  taxes  should  be  levied  in  such  fash- 
ion as  neither  to  destroy  as  to  any  ele- 
ment in  our  population  the  basic  stand- 
ard of  living  which  is  necessary  for 
health  and  welfare,  nor  to  cripple  in  any 
way  maximum  production  for  the  war 
itself. 
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Finally  taxes  are  the  one  really  ef- 
fective way  to  prevent  inflation.  But 
they  should  fall  upon  those  who  really 
have  exrc&b  purchasing  power  compared 
to  the  supply  of  goods  and  not  on  those 
who  are  far  from  having  excess  buying 
power  do  not  even  have  enough  to  pur- 
chrise  a  full  share  of  the  necessities  of 
life. 

With  these  facts  and  principles  in 
mind  I  propose  the  following  10-point 
program  for  the  1S44  tax  bill: 

A.    FOR  GREATER  EQUITY   AND  FOR  SIMPLIFICATION 

First.  R('peal  the  Victory  tax. 

Second  Increase  the  credit  for  chil- 
d.tn  from  $350  to  $400. 

Third.  Remove  all  penalties  for  failure 
to  e.'ilimate  accurately  the  amount  of  in- 
come ir  any  quarterly  report  as  to  in- 
come received  in  excess  of  that  subject 
to  the  withholding  tax  and  give  tax- 
payers the  option  of  either  making  these 
quarterly  reports  and  paying  taxes  quar- 
terly or  of  making  one  report  on  Decem- 
ber 15  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  farmers 
now. 

Fourth.  Plug  the  loopholes  In  the 
excp-^'s- profits  tax. 

Fifth.  Oiherwise  leave  business  taxes 
where  they  are. 

B      TO    PBOVIDB    NXCCSSA«T     W/UITIME    UVENUX, 
CHXCX     IMIXATlOtf,     AHB     ABSITBC     LOWO-TWIM 

SAviirca    worn   all   caours    amd    CLAascs   or 

ftont 

Sixth.  Provide  now  for  improvement 
ot  the  social-security  program  and  its 
expansion  to  cover  all  groups  of  our 
people  Instead  of  only  half  of  them.  The 
Social  Security  System  is  a  system  of 
savings  by  the  people  which  is  akeady 
set  up  and  in  effect  and  which  will  make 
their  savings  available  to  them  over  a 
period  of  time  rather  than  all  at  once 
right  after  the  war.  Thus  it  will  provide 
a  continuous  support  for  the  home  mar- 
ket for  American  production  in  the  fu- 
ture as  well  as  give  a  fundamental  hope 
to  all  people  about  that  future.  For  this 
purpose  increase  social -security  taxes  as 
of  January  1,  1944,  to  6  percent  on  both 
employees  and  employers,  at  the  same 
time  extending  those  provisions  to  cover 
those  groups  in  the  population  who  do 
not  now  participate.  This  will  yield  ap- 
proximately as  much  additional  revenue 
as  would  the  Treasury's  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  withholding-tax  rates  on 
the  first  bracket  of  the  income  tax. 

Seventh.  Do  not  increase  Income-tax 
rates  in  the  first  surtax  bracket  at  all  and 
do  not  increase  withholding-tax  rates 
except  as  provided  under  the  expansion 
of  the  social-security  program. 

Eighth.  Lower  exemptions  and  in- 
crease the  rates  in  the  estate  and  inher- 
itance taxes  in  order  to  prevent  unfair 
advantage  accruing  to  the  heirs  of  pres- 
ent taxpayers  as  a  result  of  the  passage 
of  the  75-percent  tax-abatement  bill. 

Ninth.  Exempting  food,  medical  sup- 
plies, rent,  and  other  necessities  of  life. 
levy  a  selective  tax  on  luxury  purchases 
generally  so  as  to  discourage  unnecessary 
luxury  consumption  during  this  war 
period  and  so  as  to  raise  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2,500,000,000  to  $3,000,000,000 
in  revenue. 

Tenth.  Increase  income-tax  rates  in 
the    brackets    above    the    first    surtax 


bracket  sufficient  to  provide  in  addition 
to  other  sources  of  revenue  in  this  pro- 
gram approximately  the  goal  set  up  by 
the  Treasury,  and  to  provide  such  rates 
in  the  upper  brackets  as  to  put  into 
effect  a  practical  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  income  that  a  person  can  keep 
and  spend  upon  himself,  aftei  taxes, 
during  this  war  period.  That  practical 
limit  ought  certainly  to  be  no  more  than 
$25,000  and  a  figure  considerably  le.^s 
than  that  would  certainly  be  more  in  line 
with  the  principle  of  wartime  sacrifice. 


The  Jump-Off  Club — V/orkers  at  the  Lake 
Washington  Shipyards,  Houghton, 
Wash.,  Donate  Recreational  Huts  and 
Rest  Centers  for  United  States  Armed 
Forces 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1943 


Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr  Speaker,  tor  some 
time,  the  employees  of  the  Lake  Wash- 
ington Shipyards,  located  at  Houj^hton, 
King  County,  State  of  Washington,  ha.c 
been  engaged  in  a  noteworthy  activity 
which  deserves  the  attention  and  com- 
mendation of  the  American  people. 
These  employees  voluntanly  have 
formed  a  group  called  the  Jump-Off 
Club,  of  which  the  chairman  is  Mr  Ed 
Marchant.  and  the  secretary.  Herb  Hil- 
scher,  who  is  also  the  editor  of  the  note- 
worthy official  oigan  of  the  per.'^onnel  of 
the  Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  which 
publication  is  known  as  On  the  Ways. 
More  than  $35,000  have  been  com-iibuted 
by  the  employees  of  this  shipyard,  an 
average  of  $5  apiece  from  each  worker, 
to  date. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization. 
known  as  the  Jump-OfT  Club,  is  to  outfit 
recreational  huts  and  rest  centerri  for  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Army,  Navy.  Coast  Guard. 
Marine  Corps.  Air  Corps,  and  related 
services  in  that  area  stretching  from 
Seattle  via  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the 
capital  of  Japan.  A  recreational  hut  has 
been  provided  for  Fort  Lawton  in  the 
staging  area  nedir  Seattle.  A  ccmpleUMy 
outfitted  recreational  home  for  bomber 
squadrons  has  been  sent  to  Adak.  Alaska. 
Included  in  the  Adak  recreational  home 
are  16  davenports,  25  writing  tables. 
desks,  and  floor  lamps,  300  different 
games,  including  ping-pong  tables  and 
balls.  Lights,  washing  machines,  and 
electric  irons,  a  phonograph  combined 
with  a  17-tube  radio,  are  included.  A 
silex  and  a  oilliard  table  and  a  piano 
may  be  found  among  the  equipment. 
Large  supplies  of  stationery  and  400 
books  are  also  included  in  the  equipment. 
These  are  fiown  in  to  the  widely  scattered 
stations  where  our  armed  forces  are  sta- 
tioned by  the  Navy. 

In  20  isolated  Army  posts  scattered 
throughout  Alaska,  where  the  boys  are 


frozen  in  from  October  to  the  1st  of 
June,  recreational  huts  have  been  out- 
fitted completely.  Likewise,  7  Navy 
posts  on  the  Aleutians  have  been  out- 
fitted. Two  recreational  huts  on  Attu 
have  already  been  fully  equipped;  also 
2  huts  have  been  provided  for  Kiska. 
An  occupational  therapy  unit  for  boys 
returning  from  Alaska  has  also  been  pro- 
vided as  well  as  a  recreational  unit  tor 
1  isolated  Coast -^  Guard  unit.  It  is 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the  enterprising 
and  go-setting  members  of  the  Jump- 
OfT  Club  to  provide  and  furnish  a  recrea- 
tional hut  on  each  island  for  cur  armed 
forces  from  Seattle  to  Tokyo. 

The  Jump- Off  Club  officials  have  been 
toUl  tlKit  there  is  no  recreational  hut  in 
existence  comparable  with  the  two  such 
huts  e.'^tablished  and  equipped  for  the 
benefit  of  the  enlisted  men  at  Fort  Law- 
ton   Seattle. 

The  shipyard  workers  through  the 
unique  organization,  the  Jump-Off  Club, 
have  furnished  subscriptions  to  news- 
papers and  magazines  throughout  the 
country  for  each  recreational  hut  Every 
m)n'h  the^e  energetic,  altruistic  ship- 
yards workers,  through  the  Jump-Oflf 
Club,  have  been  adding  to  the  libraries 
in  the  recreational  rooms  which  they 
have  provided  and  furnished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  finer  organi- 
zation to  build  up  the  morale  and  aug- 
ment the  patriotic  spirit  than  the  Jump- 
Off  Club.  I  congratulate  these  men  and 
women  for  extending  the  helping  hand 
to  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  armed 
services. 

Such  generosity  and  helpfulness  ren- 
dered to  their  fellow  cit'zrns  by  workers 
in  shipyards,  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  coop;'ration  which  will  inevitably  draw 
closer  together  these  two  patriotic 
groups  both  dedicated  to  a  common  ob- 
jective of  early  victory 

The  employees  of  Lake  Washington 
Shipyards  are  doing  worth-while  things 
for  men  .-stationed  in  the  treeless,  wind- 
swept island.'^  of  the  Aleutians  and  the 
lonely,  frozen,  barren,  and  remote  posts 
on  the  Ala.>-kan  joast  It  was  in  March 
of  this  year  when  the  Jump-Off  Club  was 
o''can!Z"d.  By  the  end  of  that  month, 
$G,500  had  already  been  donated.  At  the 
Jump-OfT  Club  rally  on  March  15.  Capt. 
Francis  P.  Borow.'iky.  pastor  of  St.  Valen- 
tin'.^'s  Catholic  Church  in  the  Bronx,  and 
chaplain  in  the  staging  area  at  Fort  X, 
explained  how  much  good  a  homelike 
recreational  building  would  do.  Con- 
tracts were  thereafter  let  for  the  recrea- 
tion building  and  on  Monday,  March  29. 
work  commenced.  In  the  April  3.  1943, 
number  of  On  the  Ways,  appeared  the 
following  editorial: 

TO   you    MKN   IN   THE   OUmi   ALEUTIANS 

Ap  you  know,  during  the  past  2  weeks  we 
employees  of  Lake  Washirgtou  Snipyaids 
have  carried  on  a  campaign  to  raise  a  fund 
to  supply  you  with  a  first-class  recreational 
hut.  on  one  of  the  islands  pretty  close  to 
"Japanese  Ala.«ka." 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  cf 
thankmg  you  for  the  privilege  of  doing  some- 
thing direct  and  concrete  for  you — that  has 
demoiiStrated  more  than  words  can  tell — the 
alTection  we  have  for  you. 

Tlie  knowledge  that  the  furniture,  the 
radio,  the  phonograph  and  records,  the  piano, 
the  books,  the  washing  machine,  the  games. 


■^ 


and  all  the  rest  of  the  stuff  will  make  you  a 
little  happier,  has  done  something  for  us. 

When  we  read  of  the  raids  on  Kiska.  of  the 
patrol  flights  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  naval  ac- 
tion off  the  Islands,  those  dispatches  will 
have  definite  meaning  to  us  at  Lake  Wash- 
ington Shipyards.  Wed  like  to  feel  that 
when  you  return  from  your  tasks,  our  coffee 
maker  will  supply  you  with  warmth  and  the 
music  from  that  big  phonograph  will  carry 
your  thoughts  back  home. 

This  experiment  in  shaking  hands  with 
our  boys  on  a  distant  battle  front  has  been 
thrilling  to  us.  We  want  to  keep  it  up. 
That  recreation  hut  out  there  on  your  bar- 
ren, wind-swept  island  is  Just  as  much  ours 
as  It  is  yours.  And  we  want  to  keep  it  that 
way. 

We'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  We'd  like  to 
know  how  you  are  getting  along.  Is  there 
anything  we  can  send  you?  You  see,  we  plan 
to  keep  the  "Jump-Off"  pot  simmering  Just 
a  bit  and  believe  us,  fellows,  yuu  will  make 
us  awfully  happy  if  you  will  call  on  us  first. 

We  at  the  shipyards  would  like  to  feel  that 
you  out  there  and  we  here  building  seaplane 
tenders  for  the  Navy  have  a  definite  bond  of 
relationship 

Does  the  idea  hit  home  with  you?  Thafs 
swell.  Here's  our  hand  In  friendship  and  af- 
fection. 

The  Oano  at  Lakz 
Washington  Shiptakoc. 

Nard  Jones,  lieutenant  commander. 
United  States  Naval  Reserve,  thirteenth 
naval  district  pubhc  relations  oflScer,  and 
in  private  life  an  eminent,  internation- 
ally famous  novelist,  wrote  to  the  Jump- 
Off  Club  in  May: 

I  imagine  you  will  find  great  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  your  material  has  been  in  use 
for  some  time  and  has  been  help.ng  our 
forct  on  the  Japanese  front. 

F.  S.  Udall,  lieutenant,  United  States 
Naval  Reserve,  wrote  to  the  shipyard 
workers  a  letter,  from  which  I  quote: 

I  wish  to  express  the  keen  appreciation  of 
every  r  ember  of  our  squadron  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  shipyard  lor  everything  they  have 
sent  us.  Words  are  inadequate  to  express  the 
attitude  of  our  men  as  each  crate  was  opened. 
Then,  if  you  could  have  walked  in,  seen  the 
fun  and  recreation  you  have  been  instru- 
mental in  providing  for  us  at  the  end  cf  a 
busy  day.  I  am  sure  you  would  feel  the  whole 
Jump-Off  program  was  m^  re  worth  while. 
We'll  do  our  best  to  give  a  good  accounting  of 
ourselves  on  our  present   assignment. 

Mrs.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  Jr..  wrote 
a  touching  letter  in  relation  to  the  Lalie 
Washington  Shipyard's  activities  herein- 
above enumerated,  from  which  I  read: 

San  Francisco,  Calit.,  August  16,  1943. 
To  the  Jump-Off  Club, 

Care  of  Lake  Washington  Shipyards, 
Houghton,  Wash.: 
The  employees  of  Lake  Washington  Ship- 
yards have  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the 
men  in  the  armed  forces  of  our  country  for 
what  you  already  have  done  in  giving  them 
such  wonderful  recreational  facilities  at  the 
staging  area  in  Fort  Lawton  and  at  several 
advance  bases  In  the  Aleutians. 

Your  Jump-Off  Club  program  is  most  com- 
mendable, and.  if  It  meets  with  your  pleasure, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  outside  of  your  shipyard  family  to  belong 
to  the  Jump-Off  Club.  And  here  are  my  $5. 
Yours  for  a  successful  cairpalgn. 
Mrs.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  Jr. 

The  Northwest  Camp  and  Hospital 
Council  likewise  flirected  a  self-explana- 
tory letter  to  the  shipyard  workers  which 


is  interesting  and  informative  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  reading  it: 

The  Northwest  Camp  and  Hos- 
pital Council,  American  Red  Cross, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  August  21.  1943. 
Ed  Marchant, 

Chairman,  The  Jump-Off  Club, 

Houghton,  Wash. 

Dear  Mr.  Marchant:  The  employees  of 
Lake  Washington  Shipyards  are  making  an 
enviable  recorc:  In  turning  out  ships,  but  I 
dont  thmk  eneugh  people  know  of  the  grand 
contribi  tion  the  men  and  women  across  the 
lake  are  making  toward  the  comfort  of  the 
Yanks  in  the  front  line  trenches. 

Knowing  of  the  exploits  of  your  Jump-Off 
Club,  I  want  to  offer  my  warm  congratula- 
tions 

In  my  position  as  chairman  of  the  North- 
west Camp  and  Hospital  Council,  as  well  as 
the  Seattle  War  Athletic  Council,  I  am  in  po- 
sition to  know  how  much  the  day  rooms  and 
recreational  equipment  are  appreciated  by 
the  men  In  uniform.  You  folks  over  there 
should  certainly  feel  proud  of  the  splendid 
manner  In  which  you  are  packing  the  ball  for 
the  soldiers  and  sailors. 

You  guys  and  gals  are  certainly  doing  a 
great  Job.  Please  call  on  me  If  I  can  help 
In  any  way  to  put  over  your  forthcoming 
drive. 

Cordially, 

>  ROTAL  BlOOCHAU, 

Chairman. 

An  Interesting  editorial  appeared  in 
the  September  1  issue  of  On  the  Ways 
which  I  think  well  worth  reading  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  rest  of  the  country : 

L.  W    8.  HAS  A  HEART 

"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you."  How  often.  In  the  course  of 
our  years,  we  have  done  something  for  others 
that  has  returned  to  bless  us  a  hundredfold. 

It  has  not  been  with  the  intention  of  hav- 
ing our  "blessings"  returned  to  us  that  we  at 
L.  W  S.  have  initiated  the  Jump-Off  Club. 

It  has  been  solely  and  completely  an  ex- 
pression of  our  affection  and  faith  in  our  boys 
doing  a  Job  for  us  that  we  have  started  the 
Jump-Off  Club. 

How  many  times  have  we  been  away  from 
home  and  loved  ones,  and  feeling  a  bit  blue, 
when  someone  has  put  a  hand  on  our  shoul- 
der, given  us  a  smile,  and  a  word  of  cheer 
and  welcome.    It  has  meant  so  much  to  us. 

It  is  in  this  same  spirit  that  we  whole- 
heartedly have  dedicated  the  Jump-Off  Club 
to  our  boys  in  the  Aleutians,  to  those  in  eight 
Isolated  snow-bound  posts  in  Alaska,  to  those 
in  hospitals  and  in  psyche pathic  wards. 

Money  alone  avails  us  nothing.  It  will  not 
buy  friendship  or  affection.  But  In  the  years 
to  come  we  of  L  W.  S.  can  look  back  upon  the 
Jump -Off  Club  as  being  one  of  our  finest 
contributions  to  the  war  effort.  In  essence, 
it  is  our  hand  on  the  shoulders  of  our  boys, 
it  is  our  warm  smile,  it  is  our  word  of  af- 
fection to  thoce  far  from  home,  to  those  who 
wonder  at  times  II  perhaps  tliey  have  not 
been  forgotten. 

To  those  who  have  been  on  the  battle  front, 
to  those  who  have  experienced  the  lonesome- 
ness,  the  heartaches,  and  dreary  vigil  In  the 
Aleutians,  we  give  the  recreation  huts  with 
our  blessing,  our  good  wisher  and  our  God- 
speed. 

"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you"  is  a  Golden  Rule  of  Life,  and 
we  of  LWS  have  demonstrated  that  we  have 
an  abiding  faith  in  our  boys. 

Good  luck  and  Godspeed  Is  an  unwritten 
part  of  each  contribution  to  the  Jump-Off 
Club.  And  as  we  sit  in  our  comfortable  homes 
and  enjoy  the  security  we  have,  we  can  feel 
a  glow  in  our  hearts  that  we  have  done  some- 
thing directly  and  personally  for  the  lads  out 
there. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  the  time  of 
the  Congress  so  that  the  Members  of  this 
distinguished  body  may  be  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  workers  in  war  industry, 
though  much  abused  and  maligned  by 
some  of  the  press,  are  eager  to  give  of 
their  earnings  for  the  benefit  of  the 
brave  boys  in  lonely  places  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  enemy.  In  this  case 
the  public-spirited  men  and  women  of 
the  Lake  Washington  shipyards,  com- 
prising about  7.000  in  number,  are  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  welfare  and  rec- 
reational comfort  of  the  men  in  the 
armed  services  who  are  far  from  home 
comforts  and  peacetime  luxuries  and 
pleasures  which  they  all  crave  and  enjoy. 
I  am  proud  these  workers  are  located  in 
my  congressional  district  and  that  they 
have  voluntarily  undertaken  to  relieve 
the  monotony,  to  brighten  the  days,  to 
shorten  the  long,  dreary  nights  of  our 
boys  far  from  home.  T<jo  often,  careless 
commentators  have  seen  fit  to  carp  at 
shipyard  workers  and  to  stigmatize  them 
as  malingerers.  Promiscuously,  captious 
critics  have  classed  all  shipyard  workers 
as  a  grasping,  greedy  group  whose  sole 
interest  in  the  war  was  to  work  as  little 
and  take  as  much  in  the  form  of  wages 
as  would  be  tolerated  by  management 
and  Government.  This  is  far  from  the 
truth.  Shipyard  workers  as  a  group, 
with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  are 
desirous  to  do  a  dollar's  worth  of  work 
for  a  dollar  received.  They  are  highly 
patriotic.  They  are  proud  that  the  prod- 
uct of  their  muscles  and  brain  is  an  in- 
strument of  war  which  will  contribute  to 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Their 
hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship to  their  fellow  citizen  In  uniform. 
They  are  eager  to  do  their  part  to  as- 
suage the  homesickness  of  the  boys  out 
there.  Through  the  Jump-Off  Club, 
they  are  donating  ineffably  valuable 
recreational  media  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices. May  continuing  success  attend 
their  activities  in  this  field.  All  of  us 
in  Congress,  figuratively  speaking,  grasp 
the  hands  of  the  good  folks  in  the  Lake 
Washington  shipyards  who.  without 
fanfare,  are  carrying  on  so  admirably  to 
befriend  men  in  uniform. 


New  York  City  Police  and  Fire 
Departmeats 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  DONALD  L  OTOOLE 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  OTOOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  of  New  York  have  been 
twice  blessed  in  possessing  as  they  do  the 
world's  finest  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments. For  the  past  40  years,  through- 
out this  Nation  the  New  York  City  police 
have  been  known  as  the  finest,  and  our 
fire  department  has  been  known  as  the 
bravest.  There  Is  scarcely  a  city  In  this 
land  that  has  not  sent  members  of  their 
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own  police  and  fire  department  to  New 
Ycrk  to  study  the  methods,  customs,  and 
traditions  of  these  two  superb  groups. 
Truly,  they  have  become  two  of  the  out- 
standing phenomena  of  New  York. 

We.  who  are  citizens  of  New  Yoik, 
have  ions  since  recognized  the  depend- 
ability ot  these  two  splendid  corps.  We 
know  that  at  all  times  that  our  lives  and 
our  property  receive  the  maximum  pro- 
tection that  human  minds  and  coura- 
geous bodies  can  grant  us.  We  knew  that 
nowhere  else  m  the  world  have  the  two 
enemies  of  civilization,  crime  and  fire, 
bot^n  so  far  suppressed.  We  have  been 
proud  in  times  o^  stress,  in  times  of  large 
public  gatherings,  iji.times  of  conflagra- 
tion, ard  in  commonplace  times  of 
everyday  occurrences,  of  the  service 
given  to  us  by  our  brave,  intelligent,  re- 
sourceful policemen  and  firemen.  Never 
have  the.w  men  flmched.  regardless  of 
the  odd.s.  Ncvci  do  they  show  the  white 
feather  of  fear  when  ^heir  own  very 
lives  are  iii  danger.  Each  year  the  list 
of  m-n  from  these  two  departments  who 
have  died  m  the  performance  of  their 
duly  exceed.s  the  ratio  of  deaths  that 
armleii  ordinarily  suffer  in  wartime.  We 
hi-ve  learned  that  these  tine  men  on  all 
occasions  aie  wllllnB  to  give  their  time, 
th'-lr  eflorln,  and  their  initiative  to  every 
c<  mmunal  enterprise. 

Thirteen  years  aKo.  the  people  of  New 
York  City,  recognizing  the  loyalty  and 
the  talents  of  these  departments  granted 
tlicm  a  minimum  salary  for  first-grade 
policemen  and  firemen  of  $3,000  Never 
have  our  citizenry  regretted  their  munif- 
icence. This  salary  was  granted  at  a 
time  when  the  cost  of  living  was  far 
lower  than  it  is  today  and  when  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  maintain  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  with  a  sum  of 
that  size.  Today  entirely  different  con- 
ditions exist. 

Both  Departments  are  considerably 
undermanned  due  to  the  war.  Many  of 
tliese  men  are  now  in  the  armed  services 
v,ith  the  result  that  their  companions 
uho  have  been  left  behind  must  in  many 
instances  do  the  work  of  two  and  three 
men.  Working  hours  in  the  Depart- 
ments have  been  extended.  It  is  not 
imusual  for  these  men  to  do  70  hours' 
\iork  a  week  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  20  percent  withholding  tax 
has  reduced  their  salaries  to  an  amount 
far  less  than  it  was  the  original  intention 
of  the  citi/.enry  to  grant  them.  The 
greater  majority  of  these  men,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  have  homes,  families, 
and  other  obligations,  are  putting  aside 
10  percent  of  their  salaries  for  War 
bonds.  Each  successive  drive  by  the 
Red  Cross,  the  U.  S.  O.,  and  other  great 
agenrics  that  are  catering  to  and  assist- 
ing the  m?n  in  the  armed  forces,  finds 
further  reductions  from  the  salaries  of 
our  policemen  and  firemen.  They  re- 
spond to  every  call  and  respond  magnifi- 
cently. 

Eight  hundred  thousand  citizens, 
recognizinc;  their  < firemen  and  police- 
men) financial  plight,  and  further  recog- 
nizing that  if  relief  is  not  given  many 
of  our  firemen  and  policemen  will  have 
to  find  more  lucrative  employment,  have 
petitioned  that  a  referendum  be  held  on 


election  day.  November  2.  to  give  these 
splendid  public  servants  a  bonus  of  S450 
per  annum  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  6  months  thereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  mind  this  is  but 
justice  and  common  sense.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  our  city  are  to  retain  the  services 
of  these  two  splendid  bodies,  and  if  their 
morale  and  elBciency  i.?  to  be  kept  at 
present  standards,  it  i.  imperative  that 
this  bonus  be  ijiven. 


We  Hate  Loved  Everyone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  HOFF^IAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Octo- 
bfr  11  comes  the  following  of  oiii  love 
and  hate  recc  rd  as  compiled  by  one  of 
the  numerou-s  oryanizations  now  hcnd- 
Ing  propaKanda  to  ConKrcssmcn.  It 
reads; 

1705  (French  anU  Iiidlari  War)  Wc  Ium  d 
tile  Britlr.h  Hiid  hated  Ihf  FitiifU 

177fl  (American  Revcjluuon)  :  We  lovi-d 
tliif  French  and  haicd  llie  linUhn, 

1799  (sea  bat. leg  with  Fiaiicc)  :  We  hated 
the  French. 

1812  (War  o(  18121:  We  loved  the  French 
and  hated  the  Ilrllish, 

1846  (Mexican  War  over  Ttxasi:  We  loved 
the  southerners  and  hated  the  Mexicans. 

1861-1864  (Civil  War)  :  Britain  aids  Xhe 
South;  we  hated  the  southerners  and  the 
British 

1898  (Spanish-American  War);  We  hated 
tlie  Soanish 

1899  (conquest  of  the  Philippines):  We 
h.ited  the  Chinese  and  the  Filipmcs. 

1900  (Boxer  uprising  In  China)  :  We  Icved 
the  Japanese  and  hated  the  Chinese. 

1904  (Russo-J:ipanese  War):  We  loved  the 
Japanese    and    hated    the    Russians 

1914  (Allies  in  World  War  No.  1)  :  We  lcve:l 
the  Japanese  and  the  Ru-'^.'^inns, 

1914  (marines  land  at  Vera  Cruz):  We 
hated  the  Mexicans. 

1914  (beginning  of  World  W.ir  No.  I)  :  We 
loved  the  Brltisn  and  French  and  hated  the 
Austrians  and  CJermans. 

1915  (Italy  Jjins  Allies):  We  loved  the 
Italians. 

1916  (Pershin},'  Invades  Mexico  :  We  hated 
the  Mexicans, 

1917  (Allies  i!i  World  War  No,  1):  (Rus- 
sian Bolshevik  revnlutlcn):  We  loved  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  but  not  the  Ru.:>- 
sians. 

1918  (our  trocf)s  Invade  Russia)  :  We  lc\td 
the  Italians  and  hated  the  Rus.-ians 

1927  (United  Slates  bombards  Narkinn;): 
We  loved  the  Ja{)ane?e  and  hated  the  Chinese, 

1935  (Italy  Invades  Ethiopia):  We  hated 
the  Italians. 

1936  (CommunLits  despoil  China):  We 
loved  the  Chinese  and  hated  the  Russians. 

1939  (beglnnlag  of  W'orld  War  No.  2)  :  We 
loved  the  British  and  French  and  hattd  tiie 
Germans  and  Russians. 

1939  (Russia  invades  Finland):  We  loved 
the  Finns  and  hated  the  Russians. 

1941  (Russia  fights  Germany  and  Finland)  : 
We  loved  the  Russians  and  hated  the  Finns. 

1941  (war  with  Japan)  :  We  loved  the  FiU- 
piuios  and  hatec.  the  Japanese. 


1941  (World  War  No.  2):  We  loved  the 
British.  Chinese.  Dutch,  Russians  and  h  ited 
the  German*.  Italians  and  Japanese 

1942  (de.-pite  Vichy  regime):  We  loved 
scnie   French   and   hated   others 

1942  (Allies  in  World  War  No  2)  :  We  loved 
tho  Mexicans  and  other   Latin   Americans. 

1943:  We  love  the  Chinese,  try  to  love  Hi*6- 
siiiiis     British 

1944  and  afterward:  Shall  we  continue  our 
trakjically  fatal,  shifting  friendships  and 
hatreds''  Or  shall  be  abandon  our  futile 
and  suicidal  opportunism  and  begin  noj  to 
cooperate  constructively  with  the  peoples  of 
all  countries  In  building  a  better  world  to- 
gether? 

The  list  omitted  Italy,  which  we  are 
now  expected  to  love,  proba'jly  becau.';e  it 
was  compiled  -prior  to  Italy's  surrender. 

May  I  most  humbly  suggest  that  we 
bet; in  to  love  America  and  that  when  we 
take  the  pledge  to  the  flag,  as  we  do  .so 
ofif-n.  we  mean  it;  that  we  remain  con- 
stant in  our  love  of  Ameiica.  loyal  to 
our  pledge  to  her. 

The  pfople  of  every  other  country 
think  first  of  their  native  land.  Sime 
hf-re  in  Anieiica  .seem  to  think  flr.s'  of 
every  land  other  than  the  one  In  which 
they  were  born  or  which  they  have 
a(lor)ted — America, 


Threatened  Coal  Strike  Catailrophe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Oir 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M'.nday.  October  18,  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  Now  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a.side  fiom  the  threatened  national  ca- 
ta.^trophe  re.^ulting  from  the  coal  strike 
to  which  Secretary  Ickes  refers  in  the 
pres.s.  hp,  throuch  no  fault  of  his  ovn, 
facos  anoi-hcr  national  calamity  in  a 
.shortage  of  oil.  The  sit-down  strike  of 
the  O,  P,  A.,  relating  to  an  increase  in  the 
piice  nf  crude  oi!,  i.'?  producing  a  national 
calamity. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include   the   following   articln    from   the 
Wa.shington  Daily  News  of  Octob.:'r  18. 
1943: 
Iv.ENTY-Two  Thousand  Mikehs  Defy  Retuhn 

PLEA3--  Ickes  Sees  Coal  Strike  "National 

Cata.strophe" 

BiRMiNCHA.M,  Ai.A.,  October  18 — The  ma- 
jority vi  Ahibama's  22.C00  solt-C(jal  miners 
apparently  defied  today  the  back-to-work 
orders  ol  the  War  Labor  Board  and  union 
leaders 

As  their  \v-ilk-f)ut  in  protest  against  the 
absence  ol  a  new  contract  and  return  of  the 
mines  to  private  operation  entered  its  fifth 
day  report  indicated  that  only  a  few  of  the 
miiiers  wi,uld  return  to  work  in  small  com- 
mercial  pits. 

The  strike  has  curtailed  sharply  the  out- 
put of  steel  ai.d  pig-iron  production  In  the 
war  plants  of  Alabama, 

FIVE    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY -Fr.E    TO    CO    BACK 

The  555  miners  employed  at  the  Woodward 
Iron  Co  Mulga  shaft  were  tne  only  ones 
who  were  reported  to  have  voted  definitely 
to  return. 

The  1,050  miners  at  the  SajTetcn  mines  of 
Republic     Steel     Corporation,     two     of     the 


""^ 


State's  largeet  mines,  even  reftued  to  meet 
yesterday  to  consider  the  appeal  by  John  L, 
Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
that  they  resume  production  today 

The  1.196  men  at  the  Wylam  shaft  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  &  Railroad  CO  .  another 
of  the  larger  mines,  decided  to  continue  the 
strike  untU  the  W.  L  B.  acts  on  a  contract 

•To  hell  With  the  union  and  to  hell  with 
W.  L.  B,"  one  Wylam  miner  shouted.  "No 
contract,  no  work,  and  this  time  that  stands." 

"CATlflTSOPHI,'    BATS  ICKES 

In  addlUon  to  the  W.  L.  B.  order  and 
Lewis'  plea.  John  J  Hanratty.  U.  M.  W.  inter- 
national representative,  appealed  to  the 
miners  yesterday  to  "get  on  your  muckers, 
return  to  work,  and  produce  a  record  tonnaae 
of  coal." 

Hanratty's  appeal  followed  a  warning  from 
Fuel  Administrator  Harold  Ickes  that  the 
strike  threatens  a  national  catastrophe. 

Mine*  Idle  Included  the  Docena.  Wylam, 
and  Hunllton  mine*  of  the  TenneflMe  Co., 
which  employ  about  4J00  men;  the  two 
8«yretOD  mine*,  and  all  mines  of  the  Sloe*- 
Sheffield  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Aalabama 
By-product*  Co 

Sine*  the  strike  began  more  than  00.000 
ton*  of  co*J  have  been  lo*t  dally  forcing 
Tenn«*0ee  and  Rcpubllo  to  bank  mrtn  blast 
furaaoe*  Tenncaac*  al*o  ela**d  flv*  opMi 
hearth  furnaoe*  The  ptg  iron  lo**  was  **tl. 
mated  at  0,000  Um»  dally 


Alito  JapantM  Workinf  oi  Uwu  and 
Clark  HicbwaT  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSF  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  WHTTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  anent  the 
situation  pertaining  to  alien  Japanese 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  a  camp  has  been 
established  in  the  State  of  Idaho  that 
is  a  salutary  example  of  a  constructive 
pohcy  in  the  utilization  of  internee  labor. 
About  200  alien  Japanese  volunteers 
are  occupying  a  road  camp  in  the  Bitter 
Root  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
are  devoting  their  efforts  under  guard 
to  the  completion  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Highway  through  the  national  forest. 
This  Is  a  project  that  has  been  under 
construction  for  a  long  period,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  will  provide  an  avenue 
of  travel  through  a  primitive  area  and 
connect  an  isolated  section  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  with  a  netwoik  of  high- 
ways to  the  east  of  the  mountains. 

In  1935  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  at  my 
request  established  a  work  camp  on  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Highway  which  existed 
until  last  spring  at  which  time  the  prison 
personnel  diminished  to  a  point  where 
continuance  was  Impractical.  The 
camp  w£Ib  evacuated  of  prisoners  and  the 
buildings  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  which 
immediately  pressed  it  Into  service  for 
housing  alien  Japanese.  An  account  of 
the  camp,  the  personnel,  the  routine  and 
the  progress  being  made  in  completing 


the  highway  was  published  in  the 
Lewiston  Morning  Tribune.  Lewlston. 
Idaho,  on  September  26.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarics,  I  submit  the  article 
for  inclusion  In  the  Record: 
Auxif  jAPAifxsB  Woax  OH  Lkwis  and  Cuuoc 

HlOBWAT 

(By  Tlsh  b-b) 
Repeated  by  the  uninformed,  foatered  by 
antipathy  for  the  race,  and  denoting  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  international  regula- 
tions observed  by  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
treatment  of  internees,  rumor  is  rife  that  the 
Japanese  aliens  at  the  KooakU  Internment 
camp  are  languishing  in  their  mountain  re- 
treat with  the  construction  project  to  'vhich 
they  are  assigned  suffering  Indifference.  If 
the  rumor  were  tru«,  it  would  be  an  indict- 
ment of  the  Integrity  of  oOctal*  of  the  Immi- 
gration Serrlce,  at  the  Department  at  Justice, 
and  <a  the  PuUic  Road*  Administration  un- 
der who**  Jurl*dlctlOD  and  *upem*k>n  the 
coffee-colored  men  live  and  work. 

Tbe  Kooakla  intamment  eamp.  oonverted 
from  a  Pedcral  prlaon  eamp  to  tt«  present 
purpose,  1*  the  flrat  experiment  In  thi*  coun- 
try In  th*  utllisatloti  of  Japaaca*  alien  labor 
on  Oov«mm*nt  oonctruetion.  Tb*  aatiafac- 
tory  progras*  mad*  ib  tb*  ahort  time  tb* 
eamp  baa  been  in  existenoe  give*  erUSenoe  of 
tb*  benefit  to  ba  dertred  from  an  •spanslon 
of  tb*  program  to  otlier  Internee  grotijM  or 
prisoner*  of  war 

Tbe  oOeer  tn  charge  of  tb*  eamp  1*  D  A. 
Remer,  who  wa*  tbe  able  nipenisor  of  th« 
Federal  priaon  camp  from  ite  inception  m 
September  1900  to  it*  eracuatlon  last  spring. 
wb*n  b*  wa*  transferred  from  tbe  Bureau  of 
Prisons  to  tbe  Ipamlgratlon  Serrlce  for  tbe 
new  project.  It  was  under  Mr  Remer's  super- 
vision and  direction  that  tbe  camp  group 
of  neat,  white  buildings,  nestling  like  a 
vignett«  of  clTUlaatlon  superimposed  oo  the 
primeval  forest  background,  were  constructed. 
Walter  C  Wood,  a  young  man  who  has  been 
In  Japanese  alien  internee  camps  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Immigration  Service  since  they 
were  estabUshed.  is  the  assistant  officer  In 
charge  of  the  camp. 

The  Immigration  Service  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  physical  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  internees,  and  the  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration directs  the  work  that  is  being  done 
on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
practically  the  same  officers  of  the  P.  R.  A.  are 
directing  the  alien  labor  as  were  directing  the 
prison  labor,  giving  continuity  to  the  efforts 
to  complete  the  project. 

There  Is  no  cause  to  extol  the  Inherent  in- 
dustrious habits  of  the  Japanese,  all  ol  whom 
Uved  in  this  country  prior  to  the  war  and 
made  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
or  the  exercise  of  their  Intellect.  Even  if 
they  were  parasites  of  economic  society,  the 
Government  regulations,  and  the  camp  rou- 
tine would  provide  an  Impetus  to  Industry. 

voLtnrrxEia  roa  wobk 
Aliens  of  Japanese.  Oeiman.  and  Italian 
ancestry,  roimded  up.  separated  from  their 
families  and  placed  in  Internment  camps 
after  war  was  declared,  for  the  most  part 
spent  their  time  within  fenced  enclosures 
under  heavy  guard  In  Idleness.  After 
pronouncement  by  the  State  Department 
that  the  alien  internees  were  subject  to  the 
same  international  rules  as  those  observed 
by  this  country  In  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  pertaining  to  work,  rations,  and  wages, 
the  Japanese  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
volunteer  for  Government  work  at  which 
they  would  remain  under  guard  but  would 
be  giver,  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade  and  earn 
a  wage. 

Aliens  cannot  be  compelled  to  work. 
There  are  those  who  will  disagree  with  this 
tenet  of  the  Geneva  Oonlereuce  to  which 


the  United  SUtca  la  a  atgnatory  and  In 
their  animosity  will  advocate  alavery  for 
enemy  aliens  or  prisoners,  but  tbe  oooXerenoe 
agreement  propoeed  tbe  greatest  good  to  t&e 
grnatest  number.  When  it  is  pointed  oat 
that  Japan  does  not  extend  humane  traat- 
ment  to  American  aliens  or  prlaoiMn.  It 
must  be  remcmberad  that  J^wn  did  not 
ratify  the  Geneva  Oooventloa  and  that 
Japaneeu  Uvlng  standarda.  both  dvUlan  and 
military,  are  Inferior  to  those  of  Christian 
nations  like  Amerloa. 

After  enough  Japanese  aliens  had  been  f«- 
cnilted  as  volunteer*  to  make  up  a  oon- 
munlty  group,  the  Lochsa  Federal  prtaoo 
camp  was  evacnsted  of  Its  small  number  of 
prison  personnel  and  tbe  alien  oeenpants 
were  esUblished  there  to  ecmtlnue  the  worfe 
so  well  advanced  by  the  prtsoner  rvgfme  on 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway. 

Some  of  the  Japanese  in  the  eamp  have 
been  In  the  United  States  for  more  than  40 
years,  some  are  graduates  of  American  tmi- 
versltles,  and  some  do  not  speak  Sngliih. 
Their  averags  age  ia  87  and  their  average 
residence  here  is  36  years.  Their  famlUea 
ar^  strung  from  Maine  to  llcxloo.  Ttelr 
peaceume  occupations  ranged  from  tbe  pro- 
fession* to  extorter,  restauranter.  fruit 
grower,  lu-jlteul  instnietor  of  police 
mercantile  operation  on  down  to 
lab'irer  Some  of  them  are  faibars  of 
American-bum  sons  aervlnfl  ia  tbe  United 
States  Army  with  whom  tbey  corrMpoad. 
All  mall  inoominc  and  outfolng,  l*  eeosorad 
Nt  tbe  camp 

No  matter  bow  affluent  tbe  aliens  wen  be- 
fore  the  war,  tbey  are  nam  vltboai  funds 
other  than  the  000  per  month  tbey  earn  by 
working  Their  propeity  and  bank  aeeounta 
are  frosen  in  tbe  poseeasion  of  tht  alien 
prc^Mrty  custodian  and  tbe  only  with- 
drawals  they  csn  maks  are  for  payment  of 
Insurance  premiums  or  State  and  Federal 
taxes. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ference agreement,  the  aliens  have  an  Inter- 
nal organisation,  electing  a  spokesman  ^tyl 
assistant  spokesman  and  a  board  of  four 
members  to  represent  them  in  contacting  the 
camp  officers. 

"You  have  come  to  Camp  Kooskla.  Idaho. 
and  you  may  well  feel  a  considerable  degree 
of  satisfaction  hersiia*  of  your  selection," 
Mr.  Wood,  assistant  oOcer  in  charge,  told 
the  group  on  Ita  arrival.  "This  la  an  honor 
camp,  a  small  oommunlty  of  workmen  de- 
signed to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  lead 
s  normal  Ufe  while  here.  You  wUl  be 
required  to  govern  your  conduct  so  that 
tbe  common  welfare  of  the  entire  camp  will 
be  promoted  and  Insured.  While  we  sre  on 
the  subject  of  conduct,  the  word  'discipline' 
rears  its  head  and  you  are  warned  that  there 
are  offenses  for  which  you  wiU  be  disci- 
plined." 

Mr.  Wood  listed  aa  offenses,  insubordina- 
tion toward  officers,  camp  authorities,  or 
duly  elected  camp  leaden  of  their  own  na- 
tionality; refusal  to  perform  work;  eaeape 
or  attempted  escape;  conduct  tending  to  dis- 
rupt the  harmony  of  the  camp  or  fadUty; 
malicious  destruction  of  property  and  kin- 
dred offenses;  serious  infractions  of  the  rules 
of  conduct  established  for  the  camp. 

ifXATinBB  anyuutis 

The  dally  routine  begins  with  the  crl^ 
clang  of  a  sounding  g<mg  cutting  the  clear, 
clean  air.  At  the  sound  the  aliens  aMae 
promptly,  make  their  toUet  and  tidy  their 
quarters.  Tbe  instructions  for  the  last  oper- 
ation state: 

"In  making  your  bed,  you  should  tudc  the 
edges  of  the  blanket  neatly  under  the  mat- 
tress. The  top  sheet  should  be  folded  bsA 
from  the  hesd  of  the  bed  so  that  10  inches 
of  the  sheet  Is  showing.    AU  extra  blankets 
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ar*  to  be  neatly  folded  and  placed  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed." 

At  the  breakfast  signal,  the  men  march 
to  the  mess  hall,  a  long  building  furnished 
with  tables  and  benches  manufactured  by 
Prison  Industries.  Inc.,  and  Installed  when 
[n-laoners  occupied  the  camp.  The  Japanese 
line  up  at  the  steam  table  with  their  plate 
and  cup  and  are  served.  The  kitchen  is  a 
model  of  cleanliness,  the  same  as  other  parts 
of  the  camp. 

The  Japanese  are  light  eaters,  preferring 
fish  and  rice  to  other  viands.  According  to 
the  Geneva  Convention,  they  are  entitled  to 
the  fare  of  a  United  States  soldier  at  his  base 
camp.  Ou  ing  the  month  of  June  the  meat 
consximptlon  at  the  camp  was  so  light  that 
ration  points  unused  would  have  purchased 
another  900  pounds  of  meat.  Many  of  the 
vegetables  used  are  grown  In  the  camp  gar- 
den tended  at  odd  times  by  the  aliens.  A 
■ample  menu,  picked  at  random,  shows  the 
meals  served  on  July  22  to  have  Included : 

TTPICAL  UKNVB 

BreakfajBt:  Stewed  figs,  fried  eggs,  toast, 
butter,  bran  flakes,  coffee. 

Dinner:  Meatballs  with  creole  sauce,  Juli- 
enne potatoes,  creamed  new  turnips.  t\irnlp- 
carrot  salad,  fruit  Jello,  milk,  and  coffee. 

Supper:  Egg  fooyoung  with  steamed  rice. 
Army  fried  potatoes,  head  lettuce,  apple,  milk, 
or  coffee. 

At  7:25  the  work  call  is  sounded  and  the 
Japanese  assemble  Into  crews  Indicated  by 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  officers  for 
assignment  to  the  day's  duties. 

A  camp  bulletin  dealing  with  work  assign- 
ments states: 

"Suitable  work  will  be  assigned  on  the  basis 
of  recommendations  of  the  officer  In  charge 
of  work  crews,  and  physical  condition.  Re- 
member this  is  the  opportunity  to  gain  the 
work  habit.  The  first  step  In  vocational  self- 
Improvement  Is  to  get  out  of  the  Idleness 
habit  If  you  have  ever  had  it.  Oood,  whole- 
some, hard  work  within  your  physical  ca- 
pacity never  hurt  anyone.  You  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  do  anything  which  you  are  not 
physically  able  to  do.  Opportunities  eilst 
for  you  to  learn  the  trades  of  the  electric 
and  acetylene  welding,  bit  grinding,  operation 
of  Jackhammers.  motor-vehicle  repairing  and 
operation,  tractor,  bulldozer,  grader,  and 
ZMesel-englne  operation,  etc." 

amx  TRUCKS  to  work 

The  crews  are  loaded  Into  trucks  and  leave 
with  their  guards  and  work  sup>ervlsors  for 
various  points  along  the  Lochsa  River  where 
they  coptlnue  with  the  work  formerly  prose- 
cuted by  the  Federal  prisoners  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway. 

Some  of  the  crew  are  clearing  brush  and 
debris  from  new  portions  of  right-of-way 
where  the  highway  must  be  reallned  to  meet 
the  new  Federal  standard  specification  of 
36-foot  width.  Some  crews  remove  the  shale 
slides  that  tumble  down  the  canyon  side  onto 
the  road;  some  are  manning  the  jackham- 
mers In  preparation  for  blasting  away  rock 
points  necessary  to  be  removed  before  con- 
struction can  continue.  One  crew  Is  dis- 
mantling a  building  constructed  by  the 
W.  P.  A.  during  that  agency's  aid  In  further- 
ing the  highway  construction.  On  the 
buUdlng  Is  a  Oovemment  placard  bearing 
the  information: 

"The  enemy  Is  listening;  the  enemy  wants 
to  know  what  you  know." 

At  11:30  the  work  crews  are  recalled  from 
the  work  and  served  the  noon  meal.  At 
12:25  the  work  signal  again  Is  sounded.  At 
4:30,  having  completed  the  ntunber  of  hotirs 
Of  work  permissible  under  the  International 
rules  the  aliens  rettim  to  camp.  They  go 
to  their  barracks  and  wash  up  for  the  eve- 
XUug  meal  served  at  5. 

BKUATXOH  IN  KVXNINO 

After  supper  they  may  devote  themselves 
to  recreation  or  study.  They  play  baseball, 
ping-pong,  go  swimming  under  supervision, 


walk  within  speclfitKi  camp  limits,  cultivate 
flowers  or  pursue  r;udy  courses. 

The  Geneva  Convention  provides  for  the 
observance  of  the  Subbath  day.  There  is  no 
chaplain  In  the  camp.  A  Buddhist  minister 
in  the  Japanese  graup  is  not  permitted  to 
hold  services.  Whenever  possible,  ministers 
are  brought  in  from  the  outside  for  Sunday 
service,  alternating  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  Not  all  of  the  Japanese  attend 
the  service  but  a  goodly  number  listen  at- 
tentively to  the  spiritual  message. 

"We  did  not  think  so  much  about  religion 
when  there  was  no  trouble  in  our  lives," 
said  the  assistant  spokesman.  "It  is  differ- 
ent now  and  we  are  comforted  by  going  to 
a  chiiTch  service." 

FAWN   IS  CAMP   PET 

The  pet  of  the  camp  is  a  fawn  named  Mary, 
which  was  abandoned  by  its  mother  near  the 
highway.  Guards  permitted  the  Japanese 
to  capture  the  little  creature,  which  shies 
away  from  white  men  but  has  become  very 
docile  among  its  keepers. 

An  inspection  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  High- 
way project  by  someone  familiar  with  con- 
ditions prior  to  1935  when  the  road  dead- 
ended  13  mUes  above  Kooskia.  so  far  Us  au- 
tomobile travel  was  concerned,  shows  the 
vast  amount  of  labor  that  has  been  put  on 
the  project  under  the  Government  program 
participated  In  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
which  furnished  the  camp  and  personnel,  the 
Forest  Service  which  furnished  construction 
funds,  and  the  Public  Roads  Administration. 
which  supplied  the  engineering  and  construc- 
tion supervising  crew.  The  W.  P.  A.  also 
contributed  a  portion  In  furtherance  of  the 
project  by  construction  of  some  two  or  more 
miles  at  the  end  of  the  present  extension  in 
Black  Canyon. 

Complaint  Is  made  now  and  then  that 
progress  toward  completion  of  the  project 
is  too  slow  In  comparison  with  the  time  a 
contractor  would  require  to  do  the  job.  There 
is  no  denial  of  this  allegation  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  contractor  would  not 
be  limited  to  scanty  equipment  and  small 
working  crews,  nor  would  he  be  restricted 
by  rules  and  regulations  that  govern  the 
working  hoiu^  of  Federal  prisoners  or  alien 
Internees. 

COBIFLTTE    ROAD    TO    STANDARD 

This  summer  2.4  miles  of  the  highway  in 
the  Black  Canyon  has  been  widened  to  26 
feet  and  4  miles  have  been  built  to  stand- 
ard. This  fall  the  highway  between  Lowell 
and  the  Kooskia  internment  camp  will  be 
entirely  completed  to  Federal  standard.  The 
40  miles  from  Kooskia  to  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent construction  In  Black  Canyon  Is  a  very 
good  road. 

There  remains  only  3'i  miles  of  construc- 
tion in  the  canyon  when  the  project  will  be 
out  on  the  plateaus  where  heavy  building 
problems  will  be  eliminated  and  rapid  prog- 
ress toward  completion  can  be  made. 

The  Kooskia  internment  camp  has  a  hous- 
ing capacity  of  200  occupants  and  the  camp 
was  brought  up  to  nearly  its  full  strength 
with  the  arrival  of  an  additional  group  of 
47  Internees  last  Monday  night. 
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REMARKS 

HON.  REID  F.  B«URRAY 

OF  MnSCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  value  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers as  a  means  of  increasing  food  pro- 


duction is  recognized  by  all  people 
familiar  with  this  food-production  prob- 
lem. The  weather  Is  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  man.  The  man-made  factors 
of  food  production,  such  as  manpower, 
feeds,  fertilizer,  and  machinery,  must 
have  consideration  and  constructive  sup- 
port of  Congress,  through  its  govern- 
mental agencies,  in  cooperation  with  the 
farmers  and  farm  organizations  of  our 
country.  We  should  eliminate  the  con- 
fusion here  in  Washington  by  putting 
one  man  or  agency  in  control  of  food 
production  and  work  out  a  more  satisfac- 
tory coordination  of  agencies  at  county 
and  State  levels. 

One  of  the  very  important  man-made 
factors  of  food  production  is  commercial 
fertilizer.  Around  8.000,000  tons  per 
year  of  commercial  fertilizer  were  used 
in  the  1920's,  and  in  1930  even,  over 
8,000,000  tons  were  used.  There  was 
a  reduction  in  the  use  of  fertilizer  in 
1931  to  1936.  In  1937  over  8,000.000  tons 
were  used.  In  1938,  1939,  1940.  7,000,000 
tons  were  used.  In  1941  and  1942  over 
8,000,000  tons  were  again  being  used,  and 
in  1944  it  appears  that  some  10,000,000 
tons  will  be  available.  Part  of  these 
fertilizers  are  byproducts  of  certain  war 
materials,  the  increased  production  of 
war  materials  naturally  resulting  in  an 
increased  fertilizer  supply. 

During  1942,  and  the  general  situation 
existed  in  previous  years,  we  find  that 
four  States.  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida  used  about 
40  percent  of  the  fertilizer  used  in  the 
United  States.  These  four  States  pro- 
duced less  than  5  percent  of  the  food 
crops  and  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
uct of  our  country  in  1942.  North  Caro- 
lina alone  used  1,257,000  tons  of  the  8,- 
777,000  tons  u.sed  in  the  United  States 
in  1942,  or  about  15  percent  of  it. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the 
W.  F.  A.  report  give  the  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fertilizer  situation  for  1944 
and  should  be  of  Interest  to  everyone 
working  for  increased  food  production 
for  1944: 

Fertilizer  Outlook  for  1943-44 

The  supply  of  fertilizer  materials  available 
for  food  production  during  the  year  July  1, 
1943,  to  June  30.  1944.  is  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year,  except  for  potash.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  demand  for  fertilizer  will  be 
considerably  greater  than  last  year  when  the 
demand  was  in  excess  of  the  available  supply 
of  all  materials. 

The  increased  use  of  fertilizer  Is  recognized 
a  major  method  of  increasing  food  produc- 
tion on  the  present  acreage  of  cropland  with- 
out increasing  requirements  of  labor  and 
farm  machinery. 

NEED  AND  SUPPLY 

The  Production  Programs  Branch  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  estimates  that 
700,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  1.700,000  tons  of 
phosphoric  acid  (9,400,000  tons  of  18  percent 
superphosphate,  and  877,000  tons  of  potash 
will  be  needed  to  meet  all  agricultural 
demands. 

The  total  supply  of  nitrogen  ta  be  avail- 
able in  1943-44  Is  625,000  tons.  or*3  percent 
more  than  the  460,000  tons  constmied  in 
1942-43.  The  production  of  superphosphate, 
18  percent  equivalent,  will  total  7,000,000  tons 
in  1943-44,  compared  with  a  production  of 
5,800.000  tons  in  1942-43,  an  Increase  of  more 
than  20  percent.  The  supply  of  potash  avail- 
able for  agriculture  in  1943-44  will  be  about 
560.000  tons,  compared  to  a  distribution  to 
fertilizer    companies    in    1942-43    of    590,000 
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tons.  The  actual  consumption  of  potaah  in 
the  calendar  year  1941  was  4G1.000  tons. 
Thus,  the  potash  supply  will  be  20  percent 
more  than  the  quantity  used  In  the  year 
before  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  following  excerpt  requires  ex- 
plaining: 

The  use  of  lertilizers  will  account  for  a 
minimum  of  20  to  25  percent  of  total  food 
production  in  1944  The  increased  food  pro- 
duction from  the  use  of  more  fertilizing  ma- 
terials will  be  obtained  by  fertilizing  a  larc^er 
acreage  of  Group  B  crops  at  the  usual  rates 
per  acre,  and  by  fertlUzlnr  more  acret  of  A 
crops  at  heavier  rates  per  acre  Farmers  are 
eligible  to  use  fertilizers  in  194344  regard- 
less of  whether  they  used  It  in  previous  years. 

No  doubt  the  use  of  fertilizers  will  ac- 
count or  could  account  for  20  to  25  per- 
cent of  total  food  production  in  1944  if 
the  fertiliser  was  used  for  food  produc- 
tion purposes  in  the  right  places  on  the 
right  crops.  The  statement  is  subject  to 
correction  if  the  fertilizer  was  to  be  used 
on  the  crops  it  was  in  194*?.  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  fo.  example,  produced  about  20 
percent  of  the  foodcrops  and  livestock 
and  livestock  products  in  1942,  but  used 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  commercial 
fertilizer  used  in  the  United  Slates  in 
1942.  In  fact  not  much  over  1  percent 
of  it. 

The  A  crops  mentioned  above  are 
beans,  dry  peas,  main  vegetables  includ- 
ing potatoes,  most  canning  crops  like 
tomatoes  and  corn  where  used  for  hybrid 
seed  corn  production 

Th*-  B  crt>ps  are  the  usual  field  crops: 
corn,  cotton  tobacco,  and  victory  gar- 
dens, or  those  not  included  in  the  se- 
lected class  A.  It  is  also  recognized  that 
the  valup  of  this  fertilizer  is  also  depend- 
ent on  the  weather  conditions  and  rain- 
fall that  prevails  in  a  particular  area 

NITROGEN 

The  following  excerpt  as  to  nitrogen  is 
here  included: 

Considerable  changes  in  the  proportion  of 
the  various  types  of  niuogeii  materials  have 
occurred,  as  compared  with  previous  ye^rs. 
The  quantity  of  ummuuium  sulfate  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  largest  ever  used.  In  addi- 
tion to  domestic  byproduct  material,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Canadian  material  is 
available  for  export  to  this  country  and  In- 
crea.sod  quantities  of  domestic  synthetic  ma- 
terial will  be  produced 

The  supply  ol  ammoniating  sciutiuns  Is 
nearly  double  the  quantity  used  In  1941, 
which  was  the  largest  quantity  ever  used  in 
any  previous  year  The  efficient  utilisation 
of  this  quantity  presents  some  problems,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  have  already  been 
solved. 

The  table  includes  345.900  tons  of  am- 
monium nitrate  as  available  for  fertilizer 
this  year  Although  considerable  quantities 
have  been  used  in  the  past  In  mlxttxres  such 
as  Cal-Nltro.  Leunasalpeter.  and  nitrogen 
solution,  it  is  practically  a  new  material 
whpn  used  alone  Untreated  ammonium 
nitrate  cakes  badly  when  stored,  and  in  damp 
weather  absorbs  moisture  rapidly  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  These  dilBcultles  have  been 
largely  overcome  by  special  treatments  re- 
cently worked  out  This  Involves  manufac- 
ture in  the  lorm  of  pellets,  which  are  then 
coated  first  with  wax  and  secondly  with  clay. 
Ammonium  nitrate  is  an  excellent  and  eco- 
nomical source  of  nitrogen  for  use  In  mixed 
fertilizers  and  for  top  and  side  dressing.  Its 
production  In  war  p. ants  will  go  a  long  way 
in  brlping  to  meet  food  and  feed  prodvtctlOD 
goals. 


BTTFEBPHOSPBATD 

The  following  excerpt  as  to  super- 
phosphates is  here  included: 

SUPEaPHOSFHATE  PHOOUCTION  AND  EHJDiaXMZNTB 

At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1941,  the 
total  capacity  for  the  production  -of  ordinary 
superphosphate  was  eetimated  at  8.430.000 
tons  annually  (basis  18  percent  Pp,)  imder 
ideal  conditions  of  operation.  Since  1941, 
three  additional  plants,  with  a  total  annual 
capacity  of  about  125,000  tons,  have  come  Into 
production.  Thus  the  total  capacity  as  of 
July  1,  1943.  was  approximately  8.556,000  tons. 
Owing,  however,  to  problems  of  transporta- 
tion, labor,  nulntenance,  etc.,  as  well  as 
to  mal-locatlon  of  much  of  the  producing 
capacity  with  respect  to  consuming  areas  and 
to  sources  of  sulfuric  acid,  it  Is  not  possible 
to  make  full  use  of  the  present  facilities  for 
superphosphate  production. 

In  the  year  ended  June  30.  1948,  the  pro- 
duction of  ordinary  superphosphate  amounted 
to  about  5.800.000  tons  (basis  18  percent 
P.Of).  The  production  in  July  1943  was  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  6.100.000  tons  per 
year.  Through  the  construction  of  new 
superphosphate  plants  and  the  utilization  of 
certain  new  sources  of  sulfuric  ac'.d.  It  is 
practically  assured  that  by  July  1,  1944.  the 
production  of  ordinary  superphosphate  will 
hr  at  the  late  of  7,600  000  tons  annually,  or 
tin  Increase  of  1.500,000  tons  over  the  rate  in 
July  1913.  These  estimates  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  transportation,  labor, 
repairs,  and  maintenance  will  not  be  inter- 
fering factors  The  estimate  does  not  take 
into  consideration  increased  quantities  of 
acid  that  are  expected  to  be  produced  at  cer- 
tain plants  operated  by  the  fertiliser  indus- 
try, as  a  result  of  minor  additions  to  and 
changes  in  manufpcturir.g  facilities. 

The  triple  superphosphate  supply  is 
shown  in  the  iol lowing  excerpt : 

It  is  expected  that  the  1943-44  production 
of  triple  superphosphate  will  be  275.000  tons. 
of  which  152.000  tons  has  been  allocated  for 
shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom 

The  potash-supply  situation  is  shown 
by  the  following  excerpt: 

THE    POlASH-StJPPLT    SITUATION 

American  production  of  potash  salti  Is  at 
the  present  rate  of  approximately  700,000 
tons  K.p  per  annum,  the  largest  tonnage  ever 
made  available  for  American  Industries. 
This  tonnage  has  been  allocated  by  W  P.  B. 
for  use  In  1943  44  as  follows: 

Approximate  allocation  of  American  potash 
production  (700,000  tons  Kp)  for  1943-44: 
36.000  tons  K,0  for  Unlteu  Kingdom;  36,000 
tons  K.p  for"  Canada:  85,00C  tons  K.,0  for 
chemical  Industries:  4,000  tons  K.O  for  Latin 
America  and  other  export;  540,000  tons  KO 
for  agriciUtural  use  In  United  States.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Hawaii. 

This  represents  a  new  allocation  of  36.000 
tons  K,0  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  an 
Increase  cf  17.700  tons  K,0  for  chemical  and 
metallurgical  use  over  the  67.300  tons  deliv- 
ered to  those  Indusrtries  during  June  to  May 
1942-43. 

Approximately  88  percent  or  476.730  tons 
of  the  remaining  540.000  tons  K,0  for  agri- 
cultural use  In  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  riawUl.  have  been  allocated  to  the 
several  Individual  fertilizer  mixing  Industries 
for  delivery  to  them  during  the  10-month 
period  Jtme  through  March  1943-44  (period 
II .  the  so-called  contract  seaaon).  These 
allocations  are  based  on  corresponding  deliv- 
erles  during  IC-montb  oeriods  of  1941-43. 

I  Wish  to  call  your  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  excerpt  from  the  release: 

Farmers  should  make  application  for  fer- 
tilizer to  their  local  dealer  or  supplier  aa 
required  in  FPO-6  Bevlaed,  as  soon  as  tbey 
determine  their  acreage  of  speclflc  crops.  The 
application  must  show  the  name  of  the  crop 


or  crops,  tbe  acres  to  be  grown,  the  grade  cf 
mixed  fertilizer  or  material  desired,  the  rate 
cf  appUcatlon  per  acre,  and  the  total  amount 
required.  This  assures  farmers  the  quantity 
needed  for  their  crop  program  for  the  year 
and  prevents  buUdlng  up  stocks  of  unused 
supplies  on  farms  which  wiU  not  be  used 
this  season. 

OCOtCLOSIOIfB 

The  conclusions  to  be  c  rawn  from  the 
Information  obtainable  then  are  first  that 
more  nitrogen  and  phosphates  and  less 
potash  WiU  be  available.  If  this  fertilizer 
is  used  for  food  production,  an  increaae 
in  foods  can  be  expected.  People  using 
commercial  fertilizer  should  immediately 
contact  either  their  fertilizer  dealer  or 
the  agency  from  whom  they  wish  to  ob- 
tain their  fertilizer  requirements  for  the 
1944  crops.  The  Importance  of  fertilizer 
in  production  has  a  more  apparent  ap- 
preciation and  realization  than  In  nor- 
mal years.  The  allocations  of  fertilizer 
for  noncrop  production  have  been  re- 
duced in  an  effort  to  increase  the 
amounts  for  food  production  in  1944.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  producers  of  o  -  coun- 
try are  advised  as  early  as  possible  as 
to  the  fertilizer  situation  so  that  they 
can  plan  their  1944  production  opera- 
tions In  order  to  furnish  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  food  In  1944. 

I  wish  to  remind  my  colleagues  once 
more  that  the  food  production  of  1944 
must  be  based  on  the  allocations  of  the 
food  produced,  and  the  commitments 
that  are  being  made  for  this  food.  For 
that  reason  we  must  think  of  our  food- 
producing  materials  like  fertilizer  in 
terms  of  food  needs,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  amounts  of  fertilizer  that  have 
been  used  when  we  had  embarrassing 
surpluses  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  com  in 
the  warehouses  and  granaries  of  our 
country.  With  abundant  food,  the 
armed  forces  will  continue  to  be  amply 
supplied ;  the  consumers  of  America  will 
be  afforded  a  deserved  protection;  and 
whatever  food  is  needed  for  foreign  use 
will  be  available  in  the  amounts  needed 
for  the  best  prosecution  of  the  war. 


Senrkemen's  Dependests  Descnrt 
Adequate  AHowaace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELE^ 

0»    CALIVOaHU 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OP  BCPREBBNTATIVZ8 

Monday,  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  HOLIFTET.n.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
studied  the  complete  hearings  of  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  on  the  important 
bill  before  us,  S.  1279.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  committee  bill,  as  presented, 
should  be  liberalized.  Tbe  testimony 
given  by  recognized  statistical  depart- 
ments such  as  the  Cost  of  Living  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Depart- 
ment bf  lAboT,  prove  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  the  entire  scale  of  de- 
pendency benefits  should  be  revised  up- 
ward to  furnish  the  families  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  forcer  a  decent  main- 
tenance allowance.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  the  cry  from  some  of  the  Members  of 
economy,  but  I  take  the  poaition  today 
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as  in  the  past — human  rights  are  more 
sacred  than  property  rights. 

Certainly  the  rights  of  wives,  little- 
children,  and  aged  parents  to  proper 
consideration  by  this  Nation's  Represen- 
tatives on  this  subject  is  second  only  to 
the  proper  equipment  and  maintenance 
of  our  forces  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
morale  of  cur  armed  forces  is  directly 
involved  in  the  assurance  we  can  give 
them  today  that  their  dependent  fami- 
lies will  be  properly  and  adequately  cared 
for.  To  those  who  raise  the  familiar  cry 
of  "It  will  cost  too  much"  I  give  this 
answer:  "No  nation  can  afford  the  un- 
grateful, parsimonious  policy  of  forcing 
an  indecent  and  insuCBcient  standard 
of  living  on  the  dependen  s  of  its  fight- 
ing heroes."  We  are  not  yet  too  far 
away  from  the  depression  years  to  real- 
ize the  terrific  toll  which  malnutrition 
exictfd  frcm  the  children  of  Am.erica's 
unemployed.  Over  a  million  of  these 
single  -'oung  men  have  been  rejected 
from  military  service  because  of  physical 
tiefccts.  traceable  in  most  cases  to  in- 
adequate diet  during  those  depression 
years.  If  the  children  of  the  early  1930's 
had  been  properly  fed.  it  would  be  un- 
necc^ssary  today  to  draft  fathers  for  mili- 
tary du«y  A  nation's  greatest  asset  is 
a  healthy  citizenry,  and  the  children  of 
thi-s  war  era.  the  children  of  our  fighting 
men.  will  be  the  citizenry  of  tomorrow. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  vote 
today  for  the  Sadowski  and  Clason 
amendments  to  liberalize  the  soldiers' 
dependency  allowance  bill.  S.  1279,  and 
I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise.  I  also  ask  permission  to  in- 
clude with  these  remarks  a  table  which 
graphically  illustrates  the  liberalizing 
changes  of  the  Sadowski  amendment. 

Scdouski  amendments  compared  with  House 
covimittee  allotcances 


Slump  in  Production  in  West  Coast 
Aircraft  Industry 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
final  form  of  the  bill  should  be  as  gen- 
erous as  this  chart  shov/s,  if  we* are  to 
adequately  .jrotect  the  heaith  and  wel- 
fare of  the  dependents,  and  convey  to 
the  members  of  the  armed  forces  our 
assurance  of  our  continued  concern  for 
their  families'  welfare  until  they  return 
and  assume  again  their  peacetime  re- 
sponsibilities. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12) ,  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  my  hand  an  article  from  the 
Machinists"  Monthly  Journal,  the  official 
organ  of  the  International  A.ssociation  of 
Machinists.  The  article  is  written  by 
Earl  L.  Galbraith,  a  member  of  Lodge 
No  727  of  the  International  A.ssociation 
ol  Machinists. 

The  author  of  this  article  lias  been 
employed  continuously  in  machine  shop.s 
for  a  period  of  44  years,  the  last  37  of 
which  have  been  applied  to  tool  and  die 
making,  tool  design,  tool  engineering:, 
toolroom  foreman,  routing  engineer, 
and  production  trouble  shooter.  These 
activities  cover  a  wide  range  of  manu- 
facturing in  some  of  the  largest  and 
best-known  plants  in  the  United  States. 

He  has  held  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  for 
37  years,  and  at  present  is  a  member  of 
Lodge  No.  727.  of  Burbank.  Calif.  This 
man  is  one  of  the  mMlion  skilled  work- 
men who  have  put  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  front  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  engines  of  .war  and  death. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  this 
article,  which  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Davison,  the  general  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  grand  lodge  of  the 
Machinists,  and  I  think  every  Member  of 
the  United  States  Congress  will  be  inter- 
ested in  getting  the  viewpoint  of  the  man 
in  overalls,  who  is  doing  a  monumental 
job  behind  the  scenes  in  this  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record,  with  the 
exception  of  paragraphs  4,  5,  and  6  on 
page  485. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WEST  COAST  AIRCRAFT   INDUSTRY — A  FEW  REASONS 
FOR  SLUMP  IN   PRODUCTION 

(By  Earl  L.  Galbraith,  Member,  Lodge  No  727, 
I.  A.  ul  M.) 

H.  G.  Wells,  the  histori:iii,  wrote  immedi- 
ately after  World  War  No.  1:  "This  was  a 
war  of  toolmakcrs  and  all  future  wars  will  be 
more  and  more  wars  of  toolmakers.  The 
country  with  the  most  and  best  tODlraukers  is 
sure  to  win. "  H.  G.  Wells  was  nu  toolmaker 
h.'mself,  but  anyone  who  has  analyzed  the 
process  of  manufacturing  will  verify  tliat  he 
hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head. 

The  toolmaker  is  the  man  who  makes  the 
tools  and  machines  that  in  turn  make  the 
tools  of  war. 

It  Is  by  no  means  the  numerical  size  of 
any  army  that  counts,  but  the  superior  tocls 
they  have  that  makes  for  efflcienry,  as  Hitler 
so  conclusively  demonstrated  in  the  early 
stages  of  this  war.  His  superior  planes, 
tanks,  and  innumerable  other  tools  enabled 
him  to  march  without  hindrance  through  all 
the  supposedly  impregnable  fortresses  of 
Europe,  r  was  not  until  the  Allies  began  to 
match  his  tools  that  he  was  stopped. 

Today  It  is  our  superior  planes,  tanks,  and 
guns    that    are    taking    Hitler    apart.    Our 


planes  can  outfly  and  outgun  him,  our 
tank.';  run  through  him,  and  he  is  out- 
matched in  nearly  all  the  other  tools  of  war. 
And  these  tools  of  war  were  made  possible 
by  the  ability  of  the  American  toolmaker  to 
design  and  build  these  tools  In  the  necessary 
quantity  and  quality  and  in  the  limited  time 
to  do  tlie  job. 

The  toolmakers  cannot  win  a  war  alone, 
that's  true,  but  It  is  a  fact  that  our  crop 
of  toolmakers,  tliose  lowly  unsung  sons  of  in- 
dustry who  never  get  their  names  In  print, 
have  been  from  the  start,  and  are  right  now. 
the  vital  cog  in  the  war  machine;  for  it  is 
the  tool  making  behind  the  factory  walls  that 
determines  the  quantity  and  In  a  great  meas- 
Eure  the  quality  of  the  tools  of  war. 

A  million  able-bodied  men  and  all  the  ma- 
terial necessary  cannot  produce  a  single  plane 
If  there  is  not  the  technical  knowledge  to 
select  and  the  .skilled  training  to  shape  that 
m;iterlal  into  the  Intricate  parts  that  com- 
prise the  finished  product  The  shaping  of 
these  materials  is  a  problem  so  deep  and 
c>)mphca:ed  with  all  the  demands  for  speed 
and  accuracy  that  the  life  span  of  a  tcol- 
m.iker  with  50  years'  experience  leaves  him 
still  grcping  for  .solutions  of  new  problems. 

Competent  tool  and  die  makers  just  don't 
coir.c  from  the  grocery  stores,  offices,  end 
filhiiC  stations  on  a  short  1  or  2  years'  notice 
to  meet  a  war  emergency. 

Henry  Ford  amaz<.d  the  world  when  he 
recognized  the  importance  of  good  tool  mak- 
ing and  applied  the  principle  of  better  tool 
makiniT  to  iichieve  mass  production.  At  tho 
pe  ik  of  his  first  effort  he  was  able  to  produce 
8,0'ju  cars  a  day  with  140.000  men.  A  few 
years  later  by  still  applying  the  principle  of 
better  tool  making,  he  produced  10.000  much 
more  complicated  and  precise  cars  witli  about 
half  as  many  men. 

F<  rd  wa.s  once  asked  to  what  policy  he 
attributed  his  success,  and  he  replied  that 
he  never  had  a  policy,  but  that  lie  was  fol- 
lowing a  principle.  Who  can  deny  that  the 
cardinal  principle  of  Ford's  success  was  his 
ability  to  toc^  a  plant  to  save  both  manpower 
and  material? 

It  is  the  geniu.s  of  the  trained  tool  designer 
and  toolmaker  that  makes  it  possible  for  the 
ex-crucery  rlcrk  to  pull  a  lever  or  step  on  a 
pedal  and  perfcjrm  an  operation  that  would 
otherw  i.<:e  take  hours  of  tedious  labor  to  do  by 
hand. 

Unfortunately,  either  through  Ignorance  or 
selfishness,  or  both,  this  very  important  prin- 
ciple has  been  disregarded  or  entirely  Ignored 
by  the  management  of  tlie  west  coast  alr- 
c-aft  industry,  with  the  result  that  produc- 
tion lias  never  been  more  than  a  trickle;  and 
nrw  at  this  critical  stage  of  the  war  we  are 
aghast  at  the  spectacle  of  a  partial  collapse 
or  slump  in  production. 

War  officials.  Congressmen,  and  politicians 
In  treneral  are  filling  the  press  with  argu- 
ments. Views,  and  loud  guesses  as  to  wliat  is 
wrt-ng:  and  tlie  facti<ry  management  Is  busy 
d'shni^  up  silly  alibis;  but  production  has 
gone  down  and  will  not  appreciably  rise  again 
until  thQ  basic  ill  of  the  Industry  Is  cured. 
That  ill  is  the  total  disregard  on  the  part 
of  manaeement  for  the  Importance  of  the 
highly  skilled  mechanic  trained  for  key  posi- 
tions in  fictory  manacement  Tlie  old  mas- 
ter designer,  tool  and  die  maker,  with  a 
wcaltli  of  knowledge  and  experience  behind 
him  is  Just  not  to  be  found  In  any  of  the 
major  aircraft  factories  because  of  the  very 
simple  reasons  that  he  does  not  have  to 
wurk  for  the  highest  wage  they  will  offer 
him.  nor  tolerate  the  Insulting  attitude  with 
which  he  is  confronted  when  he  seeks  em- 
pkivment  there 

The  St  lipid  policy  employed  In  their  so- 
called  up-grading  system  as  effectively 
screens  out  the  highly  skilled  and  expe- 
rienced tradesman  as  a  seine  of  a  given  size 
mosh  will  screen  out  the  big  fish  A  gilt 
edted  tool  and  die  maker  with  40  years 
of  the  most  Intensive  training  In  the  best 
shops  of  America  Is  both  surprised  and  In- 
sulted   when   he    approaches   their   employ- 
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ment  office  to  find  himself  regarded  a«  11  he 
were  Just  starting  to  learn  the  trade,  be- 
cause he  was  starting  for  them  and  that  he 
Is  expected  to  start  In  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  boy  who  Just  left  his  Job  in  a  grocery 
when  the  war  started  and  has  had  6  months 
on  a  drill  press  and  now  comes  recommended 
by  himself  as  a  tool  maker.  He  Is  also  given 
to  understand  there  Is  no  hope  for  him  to 
afplre  to  any  executive  position  or  any  scale 
of  wages  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
unless  he  starts  at  the  bottom  again  and 
works  up. 

At  the  employment  office  he  Is  confronted 
with  a  questionnaire  of  nearly  600  questions 
which  deal  principally  with  psychology  and 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  appli- 
cant's skill  or  trade  knowledge  which  is  so 
vltfilly  Important.  It  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  them  that  the  man  already  at 
the  top  must  have  the  mental  qualities  or 
he  wouldn't  be  at  the  top  Also  It  follows 
that  an  organization  staffed  with  competent 
foremen  in  the  highly  skilled  trades  will 
we3d  out  the  misfits  and  inefficient  much 
quicker  than  any  psychology  tests  yet  de- 
vised to  be  applied  at  their  entrance 

It  Is  their  boast  that  this  test  always  picks 
th?  man  with  the  right  qualities.  What  they 
fall  to  mention  Is  that  the  man  with  the  one 
quaUty  most  vitally  needed,  experience,  will 
not  take  the  test 

No  sensitive  and  highly  educated  artisan 
Will  swallow  his  pride  and  be  led  like  a 
dumb  cow  through  a  whole  day  of  red  tape 
to  get  the  opportunity  to  work  for  consid- 
erably less  than  he  can  get  almost  any  place 
else. 

Their  system  is  based  upon  the  entirely 
false  premise  that  experience  Is  not  neces- 
sary and  that  tool  makers  can  be  developed 
overnight. 

It  is  as  Inexorable  as  the  law  of  gravity 
that  the  only  result  of  this  system  can  be 
to  fill  the  executive  positions  In  the  organi- 
zation with  men  who  have  Just  begun  to 
learn  the  trade.  It  follows  with  logical  rigor 
that  It  is  the  very  lack  of  training  that  makes 
these  men  willing  to  start  in  at  any  wage 
and  stay  through  the  short  period  necessary 
to  reach  the  top. 

The  system  Is  designed  and  directed  to 
build  an  organization  out  of  cheap  material 
and  In  this  respect  It  Is  admirably  success- 
ful. Cheap  in  every  respect  except  In  the 
blood  of  our  soldiers  and  the  money  of  our 
citizens  who  must  have  their  product  al- 
though it  cost  many  times  what  it  should. 

The  production  of  a  factory  like  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  an  army  Is  no  longer  a  prob- 
lem of  mere  numbers  but  it  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  tools — tools  that  will  make  these  myr- 
iads of  parts  accurately  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  labor  time;  hence  the  Importance 
of  the  tool  maker  to  the  war  effort  Tools  by 
tyros  that  will  not  make  any  two  parts  alike 
nor  within  the  engineering  specifications  are 
not  only  a  waste  of  time  and  expensive  ma- 
terial, but  they  Introduce  an  element  of  con- 
fusion that  disorganizes  every  schedule  of 
planned  production 

There  Is  no  magic  touch  or  vitaminized  pill 
that  can  make  a  competent  tool  and  die 
maker  In  a  half  dozen  years.  That  mature 
judgment  and  "know  how"  only  come  with 
the  years,  gray  hairs,  and  an  abiding  love  of 
the  game.  But  so  long  as  these  men  with 
the  "know  how  "  are  excluded  from  the  air- 
craft factory  by  low  pay  and  a  hall-baked 
system,  our  production  will  be  bogged  down 
in  a  morass  of  red  tape  and  our  boys  will 
be  fighting  long  after  it  should  have  been 
ended  It  is  well  known  that  red  tape  will 
develop  in  any  organization  in  exact  ratio 
to  the  experience  and  ability  of  the  person- 
nel ol  that  organization  because  of  the  basic 
law  that  if  the  Individual  Is  so  poorly  trained 
and  Incompetent  that  he  cannot  be  trusted 
to  use  his  own  Initiative  or  Judgment  In  mak- 
ing a  decision  it  becomes  necessary  to  im- 
pocfc  checks  and  restraints  on  his  every  move 


and  establish  set  rules  of  procedure  for  his 
every  act.  These  checks,  restralnta.  and  rules 
soon  become  so  all-lncluslve  that  every  exec- 
utive In  that  organization  Is  so  completely 
shackled  that  in  time  he  will  cease  to 
struggle,  and  morale  drops  to  that  level  so 
well  and  often  expressed  In  that  term  'What 
the  hell  is  the  use!"  This  is  about  the  plight 
of  the  Industry  today. 

While  our  soldiers  are  poised  at  outposts 
all  over  the  world  waiting  lor  planes   that 
do  not  come,  let  us  take  a  peek  at  a  little 
drama  behind  the  factory  walls  from  which 
these    planes    are    supposed    to    emanate,    a 
(Jrama    being   enacted   over   and   over   again 
and  with  a  cast  of  characters  that  run  as 
true  to  pattern  as  peas  In  a  pod.    The  drama 
Is  essentially  comic,  but  with  the  soldier  out 
there  it  becomes  a  tragedy.     It  runs  thus: 
Act  I.  scene  I.    A  plane  part  or  subassembly 
lies  on  a  table  around  which  are  clustered 
some  half  dozen  factory  executives,  namely, 
an  engineer  out  of  school  1  year,  a  produc- 
tion planner  who  left  a  laundry   i8  months 
ago.  a  department  superintendent  who  was 
an     automobile    salesman     when     the     war 
started,   a    tool    designer    who    took    a   little 
architectural  drawing  in  high  school,  an  ef- 
ficiency  expert    who   closed    his   gas  station 
when  rationing  came  In.  a  tool  planner  who 
cannot   read   a   blue   print   and   possibly   an 
air  corps  official  with  authority  to  stop  every- 
thing and   start  nothing.     These  go  into   a 
huddle;    something   is   WTong  and   the   part 
won't  go  into  Its  place.     What  is  wrong,  how 
and  when  it  got  wrong  is  to  them  a  mystery. 
Although   hundreds   of  hours  of  labor  may 
have  already  gone   Into   this  part   by  other 
actors  of  the  same  pattern.  It  has  Just  been 
discovered  that  it  is  wrong.     None  of  these 
actors  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  mechanics 
to  unravel  the  mystery.    And  here  enters  the 
villain  red  tape.    The  superintendent  argues 
that  the  engineer's  figures  are  wrong.     No, 
says  he,  the  figures  have  been  double  checked 
and  approved      The  engineer  contends  that 
the  machine  work  is  WTong  and  demands  an 
inspection      The  Inspection  department  will 
take  no  orders  from  the  engineering  and  re- 
fuses.    The   production    planner  thinks   the 
tooling   is   wrong,   and   the    tool    planner    Is 
as  certain   that    the    Inspectors   have    fallen 
down.    Meanwhile,  the  part  lies  dormant  and 
production  stops  at   this   point  whUe   they 
continue  making  these  same  parts  wrong  in 
another  department. 

Finally  after  a  superficial  examination, 
someone  hazards  a  guess  as  to  what  the 
trouble  may  be,  and  If  It  does  not  reflect  on 
anyone  present  they  will  all  acquiesce,  since 
this  Is  one  way  to  dispose  of  the  embarrass- 
ing problem. 

Accordingly  a  request  for  a  tool  or  engi- 
neering change  is  now  Issued  to  make  the 
necessary  correction.  This  efiectively  buries 
the  whole  smelly  mess  In  the  cemetery  of  red 
tape  for  at  least  3  weeks,  for  this  paper  must 
be  okayed  by  several  uncertain  functionaries 
before  anything  can  be  done.  Fearful  of 
sticking  his  neck  out  and  getting  himself  into 
a  position  from  which  he  cannot  pass  the 
buck,  the  uncertain  functionnry  will  refuse 
an  okay  untU  he  has  Investigated  the  mess, 
and  accordingly  he  sends  his  staff  of  Investi- 
gators, an  extelephonc  man,  a  shoe  salesman, 
an  insurance  collector,  and  an  advertising 
man,  to  find  out  what  is  needed,  and  In  due 
time  they  return,  each  with  a  divergent  opin- 
ion, and  thus  the  oizzy  cycle  goes  round  and 
round,  ever  becoming  more  inextricably 
wound  up  In  red  tape. 

While  these  thousands  of  psychologically 
tested  but  Inexperienced  manpower  unite  are 
going  round  in  circlee.  the  planes  are  not 
forthcoming,  and  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
being  poured  down  a  rat  hole. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  basic  cause  for  all  this  oonXuslon. 
slump  in  production  and  morale,  unstable 
labor  conditions,  and  general  inefficiency  has 


its  beginning  In  the  attempt  to  teem  up.,  a 
"private  enterprise  "  wltli  a  war  effort. 

While  this  travesty  of  factory  management 
goes  on  with  fewer  planes  and  more  men. 
when  It  sbotild  be  more  and  more  plane*  with 
fewer  men,  the  Asraciation  of  iCanufacturera 
and  kindred  aflsoclations  of  employers  ar« 
stiU  running  the  show  and  mnirtng  ijj  (tie 
rules  of  the  game. 

This  is  that  sacred  Inatitutlon  "private 
enterprise"  we  hear  so  much  about,  princi- 
pally being  mouthed  by  the  bigwigs  of  the 
employers  associations. 

These  same  employers  will  wrap  themselves 
up  In  cur  flag  and  cry  shame  at  the  employee 
who  lays  off  a  day  and  "neu  the  soldier  down." 
but  they  will  ignore  the  production  problem 
entirely  and  forget  the  war  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  low  maximum  wage  In  their  private 
Industry.  In  looking  back  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  Just  how  private  enterprise  has  gone 
along  With  public  Interest  *pd  good  cltlcen- 
8h!p  since  the  war  started  and  frcm  this 
record  we  should  learn  what  to  expect  in  the 
future. 

It  was  private  enterprise  that  was  telling 
us  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  we  had 
all  the  aluminum  that  we  needed.  It  was 
private  enterprise  that  said  the  same  of  steel 
and  used  every  effort  to  block  the  develop- 
ment of  steel  plants  In  the  West.  It  was 
private  enterprise  that  arranged  for  keeping 
cur  cars  in  the  garage  for  lack  of  rubber.  It 
was  private  enterprise  that  sold  those  mil- 
lions of  barrels  of  high-test  gas  that  II  Duce 
boasted  he  had  bought  from  a  leading  Ameri- 
can oil  company.  It  was  private  enterprise 
that  was  selling  carbide  tungsten  at  MOO  to 
us  while  Germany  was  getting  It  for  $S0.  and 
they  did  not  stop  their  private  enterprising 
until  ihe  Government  started  suit  to  dissolve 
that  private  enterprise  so  we  could  have  a 
little  of  It  ourselves  to  help  catch  up  with 
the  German  war  machine.  It  was  private 
enterprise  that  supplied  Japan  with  scrap 
iron  and  also  with  practically  all  the  machine 
tools  to  build  their  war  machine  while  they 
ignored  their  home  market  because  the  Axis 
would  pay  them  a  higher  price.  It  took  a 
special  act  of  Congress  to  stop  that  bit  of 
enterprise,  and  If  it  had  not  been  stopped, 
there  would  not  have  been  enough  new  ma- 
chinery m  this  country  to  build  a  pistol  when 
Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked. 

The  record  of  private  enterprise  is  long  snd 
docs  not  always  emit  the  aroma  of  sweet 
perfume. 

The  ame  thing  used  to  be  called  nurged 
Individualism,  but  a  few  years  back  while 
millions  of  Americans  were  losing  their 
homes  and  the  "rugged"  individuals  had  all 
the  food,  the  term  became  slightly  soiled  and 
the  new  term  "pilvate  enterprise"  was 
adopted. 

The  west-coast  aircraft  Industry  is  a  private 
enterprise  inasmuch  as  it  chooses  its  own 
managers,  formulates  Its  own  policies,  and 
establishes  Its  own  system  of  operations.  Its 
product  being  sold  to  the  Government  Is  sub- 
ject to  Army  and  Nav7  speelflcatlons  and  in- 
spection. The  cost  both  in  lives  and  money 
Is  borne  by  the  citizens,  and  as  citizens  we 
have  both  a  right  and  a  duty  to  see  that  the 
management  Is  efficient. 

The  bare,  bald  fact  that  It  Is  not  efficient 
cannot  be  covered  up  with  all  the  alibis  and 
propaganda  the  management  can  foist  on  the 
public. 

When  wages  were  frozen  we  were  told  over 
and  over  again  that  we  must  all  make  per- 
sonal sacrlflces  to  win  the  war,  but  there  is 
no  valid  reason  why  the  whole  Nation  and. 
particularly  the  soldier,  should  make  all  the 
sacrifices  to  the  end  that  a  little  ^roup  of 
manufacturers  should  be  dcubly  prosperous 
The  aircraft  industry  Is  making  no  sacri- 
fice. This  Infant  Industry  was  cradled  in  an 
area  of  notoriously  cheap  labor  dominated 
with  an  Iron  hand  by  the  Manufacturers 
Association.    When  called  upjn  to  produce 
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airplanes,  unlimited,  overnight,  what  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  they  should  try 
to  perpetuate  their  strangle  hold  on  labor  by 
straining  every  effort  to  establish  low  maxi- 
nium  rates  iii  this  area.  To  this  end  they 
have  sacrificed  efficiency  and  now  in  this 
critical  stage  of  the  war,  a  condition  exists 
that  stinks  to  hii^h  heaven. 

Mear.whi'.e.  stme  ex-bond  salesmen,  pro- 
moters, and  an  assortment  of  speculators  who 
never  spent  an  hour  In  their  lives  behind  a 
lactory  wall,  or  an  hour  of  serious  study  to 
acrjuire  the  fundamentals  of  factory  man- 
Hf^ement.  have  found  themselves  enthroned 
Es  managers  of  factories  at  salaries  as  high 
fs  8125.000  a  year  plus  unlimited  expei.se 
ecccunts  and  earnings  on  their  stcck  Some 
cf  these  salaries  measure  up  to  about  3 
t  mes  the  balary  of  some  of  the  active  fac- 
tory managers  of  s:-me  cf  the  most  efficient 
f'Ctones  in  the  land  and  about  10  times  as 
much  as  these  men  ever  received  before. 

Million.s  and  millions  of  dollars  of  the  peo- 
ple s  money  are  going  into  research  anri  de- 
velopment of  the  p'ane,  ard  if  we  follow  the 
pattern  of  the  other  war,  the  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  equ  pment  will  probably  be 
theirs  fur  a  mere  fraction  of  its  cost  Just 
where  does  this  private  enterprise  make  any 
sacrifice?  If  these  managers  on  the  west 
const  can  allow  themselves  such  salaries  then 
why  can  t  they  allow  at  least  the  same  wages 
for  the  highly  skilled  crafts  that  they  have 
elsewhere?  Kord  is  not  trying  to  build  planes 
without  trained  men.  Why  should  we  have 
to  try  It  here? 

The  old  alfbi  that  the  plane  Is  too  Intricate. 
accurate,  and  complicated  to  prodiKe  In  any 
considerable  quantity  Is  just  more  bunk. 
I.  this  were  true,  then  common  sense  would 
dictate  that  the  h  ghist  skill  was  an.  essen- 
tial No  man  in  his  right  mind  would  try  to 
manufacture  watches  with  a  factory  staffed 
with  plow  fitters  Their  policy  Is  surely  in- 
compatible with  their  alibi. 

We  do  not  need  any  alibis;  we  need  produc- 
tion. 

Manpower  alone  will  not  do  the  Job.  Effl- 
C'.ent  management  plus  skilled  mechanics 
trained  for  their  Job.  minus  politics,  equals 
production  We  should  be  satisfied  with 
i^othmg  less. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  nANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
greatest  economic  issue  of  the  post-war 
period  will  be  that  of  developing  the 
water  power  of  the  Nation,  squeezing 
water  out  of  the  stock  of  private  power 
companies,  eliminating  useless  holding 
companies,  providing  electricity  to  the 
American  people  at  rates  they  can  afford 
to  pay.  and  extending  this  service  to 
every  farm  home  in  America,  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  an- 
swer his  own  people  on  tliis  all-impor- 
tant issue. 

He  cannot  an.swer  an  intelligent  con- 
stituent who  is  being  burdened  with  ex- 
orbitant rates,  or  denied  the  use  of  any 
electricity  at  all,  by  merely  parroting 
the  propaganda  of  those  special  interests 


that  have  grown  fabulously  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  light  and  power  users  of 
the  country. 

In  order  that  each  and  every  one  of 
you  may  be  able  to  familiarize  yourself 
with  the  great  benefits  the  people  of  a 
city,  town,  or  communiiy  may  derive 
from  reasonable  light  and  power  rates.  I 
am  inserting  a  most  informative  state- 
ment from  the  Electric  Power  Board  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  entitled  'As  of 
Today." 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

As  OF  Today — Savings  of  $10  850.000  on  Elec- 
tric Bins  Equals  Price  Paid  for  Chatta- 
nooga  System 

As  of  today.  October  12 — exactly  4  years 
and  58  days  after  the  purchase  ol  the  Chatta- 
nooga distribution  system  from  private  own- 
ers— customers  of  the  Electric  Power  Bnard 
have  saved  (based  on  the  average  rates  in 
1938) ,  through  the  low  T  V  A.  rates  in  effect, 
tile  full  amount  paid  for  the  system  on 
August   15,   1939 — $10,850,000 

SAVINGS    NOW    AVERACC    $8,391    PER    DAY 

Now,  due  to  low  rates  charged — over  37,396 
residences  (91  percent)  use  electric  refrig- 
erators, over  21,699  residences  (52  percent) 
use  electric  cooking,  over  9,016  residences 
(22  percent)    use  electric  water  heating. 

The  Electric  Power  Board  is  the  largest 
municipal  purchaser  of  T  V.  A  power,  and 
the  average  use  by  home  owners  of  Chatta- 
nooga is  among  the  highest  of  the  Nation. 
Facilitiee  provided  by  the  board  for  payment 
of  bills  and  for  service  of  the  system  are 
among  the  tnost  eCQcient  and  comfortable  In 
the  Nation 

While  there  is  no  shortage  of  electricity 
In  Chattanooga,  the  Government  a.=ks  that 
citizens  curtail  their  use  of  electricity  to  the 
absolute  minimum  necessary  for  safety  and 
conduct  of  busine-'^s. 

In    its    more    than    4    years    as    a    publicly 
owned    electric    utility,    paying    all    expenses 
I   out  of  Its  income,  the  board  has — 
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ELECTRIC    POWER    BOARD    OF    CHATTANOOGA 

You  Will  note  that  in  a  little  more  than 
4  years  the  people  of  Chattanooga  have 
been  saved  $10,850  030  on  their  light  and 
povv-er  bills,  which  is  equal  to  the  price 
paid  for  thpir  entire  distribution  system. 

You  will  note  that  the  average  saving 
to  the  people  of  Chatanooga  amounts  to 
$8,391  per  day. 

You  will  note  that  37,396  residences, 
or  91  percent  of  the  residential  con- 
.'-umer.s  of  Chattanooga,  now  use  electric 
refrigerators. 

You  will  note  that  21.699  residences, 
or  52  percent  of  the  residential  con- 
sumer.s.  cook  with  electricity;  and  that 
over  9.016  re.<?idences,  or  22  percent  of 
them,  use  electric  water  heating. 

You  will  note  also  that  this  munici- 
pally owned  power  system  has  paid  to 
the  T.  V.  A.  $7623.068  for  electricity. 
That  is  about  3.4  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

BL'fore  the  T.  V.  A.  was  created,  the 
power  tru.st  was  buying  power  at  Muscle 
Shoal.s  at  less  than  2  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour. 

This  p»u-er  is  being  purchased  by  the 
citv  of  Chattanooga  at  a  profit  to  the 
T.  V.  A. 

Note  also  that  this  publicly  owned 
power  system  has  paid  city  and  county 
taxes  amounting  to  $1,150,652,  has  paid 
the  interest  on  its  bonds,  kept  up  and 
improved  its  properties,  and  set  aside 
sufTicient  funds  to  retire  those  bonds  as 
they  come  due. 

What  is  being  done  in  Chattanooga 
can  be  done  in  every  other  city,  town,  and 
communiiy  in  America:  and  it  will  be 
done  when  those  32.000,000  users  who 
pay  f^Iectiic  light  bills  every  month  wake 
up  and  demand  relief  from  exorbitant 
overcharges. 

Here  are  the  rates  paid  for  electricity 
by  the  ultimate  consumers  of  all  cla.sses 
of  service  in  Chattanooga,  the  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  rates; 
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Whil«  these  rates  are  slightly  higher 
than  the  Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates,  the 
Bonneville  rates,  or  the  Ontario,  Canada, 
rates,  they  are  so  far  below  the  average 
rates  charged  throughout  the  United 
States  that  if  everyone  in  America  who 
uses  electricity  got  the  benefit  of  these 


savings    would 
$1,185,000,000   a 


rates,  the  combined 
amount  to  more  than 
year. 

In  order  to  show  just  what  those  sav- 
ings would  amount  to  In  each  and  every 
State,  if  the  people  enjoyeci  the  benefits 
of  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  throughout  the 

Total  electric  sales.  1942 


country,  and  what  they  would  amount  to 
if  they  enjoyed  the  Tacoma  rates,  the 
Bonneville  rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates,  I 
am  inserting  a  table  giving  that  infor- 
mation for  the  year  1942. 

Here   are   the   total   overcharges,   by 
States,  for  all  users  of  electricity  in  1942: 
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/ri7oi;a 

Arkans;is 

Califi  rpiia .... 

Colorado.. 

Conncfticut 

1  eiawsre 

IMst   of  Col 

y  lorida 

("eircia .... 

Idnho    

Illinois 

Indiana 

low  a 

Kan.sa' 

Kentiukj- 

Loui!;iana .... 

Maine 

MaFylend 

^^ns.sat:husetts... 

M  ichican 

Miiinpsicta 

Mississippi 

Mtss/mri 

^!o[ltana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

.New  Hanipshire. 

.New  Jirsey 

.New  Mexico 

>\\v  York 

Nirth  (grf.lina.. 
.North  DakoU... 

tdiic 

(iklalonia 

(;rrri/n 

liT.n«ylvfliiia  ... 

HI. (Mil-  Isiai.d 

P(,iitM  ("Hrfliiia.. 
South  Diikota... 

T  cnncss-*- .. 

'Iexa.s 

llfiti. 

ViTiront 

\'ir^Tnia 

W  a.-t  Ttrron 

V,  ff\  Virrinia 

N\  i.-iloIIMIl 

Wyoming 


Estimated  •a!o<  data  for  1642 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  in  eflcct  in— 


Number  of!  Total 

customers    kilowatt-hours 


340,  P41 
m.  742 
21.3,  :«)(i 

2,  4<'7,  44.=! 

278,  (KI2 

&41,  a-w 

71,  rm 

SZ347 
422.260 
45(1.  !^»0 
13.',.  gW 

?.  1S1,707 
(149,  71 S 
61»,  019 
425,  S87 
41.^?67 
349.  :07 
i33,  245 
.'71,  :(X) 

1,  332,  22h 

1,  52«,  rM 
rfifi,  (133 
193,  378 
854.  172 
122.  4!'7 
28^.  ir,2 
31,433 
151.232 

1,  315.  Ibl 
72,41(1 

4,12V,  :iiy 

i]l,::.4 

l-.S70<i 

l,?fc7. '4>> 

cc\>.  '.(iti 

7.  .'72,  >'20 

il.X,  7m 

24t,  lui 

i<.>.  .'0<) 

4.11,  rwH 

1.  174.  WU  I 

u;.  :43  ; 

W,  <-45  I 

411.2'.l»  I 

.'S-l,  !f(4  I 

335.  WM.  I 

bX<,  U"  \ 

51.  4t*.'.  I 


Total 
revenue.* 


Tennessee  Valley  .Authority 


Revenues 


3.fi«'.  814,  ono 

7m,  002,  000 

GKi.  145.  UKj 

12,  0(1.',  8J*7.  COO  I 

847.821,000  I 

2,41H.  6.3Z(it;0  , 

34.1.  458.  no 

1,  439,  442,  000 

1,  2*13,  010.  CKJO 

2.512.  8f.7.  000 

781.471,000 

10.397,217,000 

4,  :SC,  i.88,  000 

2,017,285.000 

1,374,621.000 

1,  fi77,  Wy.  000 

l.M.V.^3,S0O0 

97.').  232.  COO 

?,  472.  084.  000 

4,  322,  MC,  000 

7,  (»'<7,  80f.. 'tlO 

2, 2.3<),  736.  ron 
cm.  511,000 

3,  4K<f,  nSV.  000 

1,  73(i,  720,  COO 

773.  fiV3,  ( CO 

IM,  729.  (^Kl 

487,  W14,  WO 

.',(!<K.',  4.':',  (<Xl 

17^.  147,(00 

1^421',  7;C(00 

3,  49','.  711.  (  00 
ISO.  27»,  (00 

11,  137,  170,(00 

1,2(,1,;>C'.,  ((0 

2,(di,  l.>,  ((K; 

15,  7(<i,  440,  (("I 

Ml7,  ( '.'.5.  (  00 

1.(85,  051,(00 

TT.  137.  (((1 

4.  8.T!,  (.W,  (.(,0 
4,  7  It.,  M,7.  i((J 
1.117,  .M8. 1(0 

2Wi.  !«;<,  (XKi 
2, '.(H,  . '4,  ((<! 

1,  2.' 3,  vol.  ((0 

2.  7..Z  027.  t,(  0 
.3,  3Mi,  11:7.1  ( (1 

144.4,3;f.  ((KJ 


$37.  16.%fiOO 
12.  764.  4. to 
16. , HI  1,000 

1<#*.  175.  200 

21.  b.'^y.  700 

£3.  a3u  (.00 

fi,  884,  800 

17,  flfiS,  S-00 
40,  138,(00 
4Z  543.  700 
11,418,  200 

iO.\  524,  .'00 

85.  of^.  <eo 

4(5.  735, !  00 
31.893,(00 
32,  S  03,  .'00 
31.  14\  700 

18,  700.  <  00 
45.  ceo,  400 

113,  44H,  ,'00 
1.34,  278. 1.00 
M.01I,  1(0 
14.  783.  300 
68,C>4S,  MO 
15,671,0(0 

19,  973,  3(:0 

3,  277,  ICO 
12.33.1,^(0 

119,253,  :<iU 

(',  .'9<',  '.CO 

S61,41\((0 

:2,  173,  ((0 

7.008,  :(o 

18,3,23.3,  ;(C 
30,  35C 

:f,.  471 

24U,  (W.  7i(i 

20,  (.«,  •!<<i 
23,77(1,  •'(•o 

7,  K32,  .'(fi 
40.  IS.3,  (1*0 
i>5,  IW:  ■■(HJ 
J.5,  3'),  :(0 

7,  S8(i,  7(  (I 
43.  !.•►;.  (1(0 

rr.  2>-i',  i(.o 

37. Ml,  7(iO 
(.('.(•I  2,^(0 

4,  4.'i..  «.4) 


,!(0 

,  uo 


$2.1,  807.  377 
J.  974,  3.39 
8.  (^4.^  sa4 
152.  321.  279 
11.927.  125 
39.  mz  («2 
3,  768.  435 
13.  571,  378 
17,  54Z  349 
25.719,  («93 
6,869,292 
113,204,822 
49.061,^87 
25,741,669 
17,  588.  319 
20,  016,  .179 
15,  781.  723 
10.  200.  ICl 
26,682,H88 
.16,  818.  482 
76.671.788 
30.  67.3.  578 
8, 027.  803 
41.417.857 
10,681,  2(8 
n.  4.18.  180 
1.711,  75.1 
6,  510,  473 
47,691, 1 02 
2,t.l»\41i< 
17.M57, 175 
34,  m8,  ,'48 
3,  23,',  ;39 
11.3,  W;2,  (79 
IC,  31.^  747 
19,  343.  <f9 
l.'i3,S61.242 
1(1,  .3.12.  :04 
1.M.44.  Ki.', 
3.641,242 
33,  78 1.. 14  5 
5Z  673.  271 
9,  432.  423 
4,;M>,  03.'' 
2.1,  109,  1 10 
43,  \':i,<-tf, 
2:1.  27), '.74 
i9.  .">.',  1:89 
2,  137,  f,.'.^ 


Savings 


$11,266,223 

6,  790.  061 

7,  86,1,  uf,6 
45,  853.  921 
10,  (132,  .175 
24.  868,  268 

3,116.365 

4.  097,  522 

22.  596.  .ISl 

16,  824.  608 
4,  548,  908 

92,  319,  678 
36,002.  513 
20.  994,  241 

14.  305,  581 
12,786,921 

15,  36G.  977 
8,500,739 

18,977,512 
56,  630,  318 
57,607,  112 
24.  337.  522 

6.  755,  497 
27,  230.  943 

4.  989,  702 
8,51,'-,  120 

1.  565,  345 
5,825.  127 

1 1,  56-.',  ^98 

3,  982.  781 
185.  4«0,  C25 

17,  31.4,  452 
3,772,  t(l 

69.  270.  721 
14,(J44,  153 

7.  127,  731 

(6.  I7.^:^'A 

9. 6.13.  *'K 
7,  H2-,  4,11 

4,  191,  :08 
6.401.455 

42.  .'23,  029 
.1,  HI''.  (.77 
3.  .i:<4.  6(i6 

18,  .1.'-4.  '60 
IZ  13.1.  244 
14. ;«!«,.  7  vr 
29.  477,  .'11 

2.  31\M2 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


Revenues 


$18,  537,  592 
4.  54S.  079 

6,  714.  4.10 
112.851.875 

9,  302.  .140 
22,  309.  702 

2,835,3.M 
10,  379.  261 
14.153,091 
19,847,155 

.1,  434,  2n7 
86,  452. 015 
36,  990,  312 
20, 391,  965 
13,911,001 
15,  167,663 
12,147,909 

7,  f^gn,  768 
20,  121,  336 
43, 361,  926 
60,  392.  419 

24,  191.  831 

IS,  13.1,  <m 

31,922.  112 
7.  524.  660 
9, 097.  625 

1,  35.1,  265 
4,  934.  397 

44,  618,  035 

2, 180,  407 

138,065,  184 

25,  353.  706 
2. 167,  353 

K  183.211 
12,  399,  .'31 
15. 1 14.  f  63 
113,44.1,412 
7.  (•■,>.  (63 
ii,r4.3,  (.^1 

2,  940,  K'O 
24.  894,  082 
40.  .'08,  r,28 

6,982.342 

3,  272.  3ti4 
19,  .M)t\,  (M4 
32.  .'99,  283 
l»i,  40(J,  776 
CO,  4?0,  ( 80 

1,711,6.^) 


Saving 


$18.  62«.  008 
8,  216.  321 

10,  096.  .V10 
8.^  323.  325 
12.657  160 
31.721,  198 

4, 049,  415 

7,  289,  63'< 

25.  9b5.  809 
22,  696,  .145 

5,  983,  9(*3 
119.072.48.1 
48,  074,  088 

26,  343.  935 
17,9eZS99 
17, 635.  837 
19,000.  7()  I 

11.  102,  132 
25,  539.  064 
70.  08f..  '•74 
73.886,481 
30,  819,  269 

.8.  847,  691 
36,726.688 

8,  146,  340 

10,  87.1,  675 
1,921.  lai 
7.401.203 

74,  <i35,  2»i,1 

4,  4 IS  793 

'.23,  3»1.  416 

26,819,  :<J4 
4,  340.  M7 

»7. 050.  189 

17,960,  "69 

11,  3*,  .'s37 
135,  591,  ^ys 

12,  347,  437 
12, 12(',  .%5 

4,891,C70 
15.  288. '.18 
54,  688,  i72 

8,  369,  (1.-8 

4,  at'.  30»; 
24,  297,  (:«, 
22,  W*.  817 
21,  171.924 
38,  631,  '■;0 

2.  744,  b70 


Bonneville  Administration 


Revenues 


$1(1.  771,  217 

4.  639,  497 
6,913.736 

117,8«3.  112 
9.302.764 
22,  600,  944 
2,917,286 
10,  543.  618 
13,  835,  727 
20,0.14,  170 

5.  390.  724 
88.081.536 
37,  978,  7S9 
20.1tt8,.1O4 
13,  79S,  029 
15.  511',  533 
12,276,512 

7.870,848 
a646.SM 
44.  176.  238 
flO.095.  281 
24,  025,  999 
6,227,306 
34  376.  195 

8.  110,916 

9,  Oai,  969 
1.341,357 
5,056,292 

44,981,(12 

2,  079,  323 

137,!M0,  .ir2 

26,68.3,810 

2,  .'*i9.  444 

88.  3y,'<,  113 

12,  (•.'■i4,  410 

1.1,  139,186 

118.  47(i.  13)% 

7,  973,  372 
12.224,  42K 

2,  S67,  343 
26.01.3.V48 
41.000.468 

7,  270,  (88 

3, ;«.;(,  428 
19,  187.  :^38 
33,  416.  0(K; 
17.7:11,49.1 
30,  HM,  iOf. 

1.681,  122 


Savings 


$17,392,383 

8.  124.  903 

9,  987,  264 
80.  292.  (S8 
12,  056,  926 
31,  329.  950 

3, 9C7,  514 

7,  12^282 
26.3113.  173 

22.  489,  .'iao 
6, 027,  476 

117,442,964 
47.  OM,  641 
26, 537,  396 
18.  09.1.  871 
17,  283,  (.67 
18,872,188 
10.  830.  052 
25. 013,  9S6 
69,  272.  «>2 
74,  183.  619 
30,  887,  101 

8.  .155.904 
36,  27Z  fiWi 

7.  500.085 
10,<»67,  331 

1. 93,1,  743 

7.  27«.30e 
74,  271,  »*8 

4,519,877 

23.  4*18,  028 
25,  48(1,  19(1 

4.  4.38.  7.16 
94,  840,  i87 
17,695,484 
11.331,514 
130.  560.  M2 
12.03,3,028 
II,. '.45.  874 

4,9M,  157 
14,169,052 
54,  195,  832 

8,080.412 

4.517.272 

24.  07(i,  t«2 
21.  M.?,  (»4 
19,910,207 
3K  24K  ,'94 

Z  775,  178 


Ontario,  Canada 


RcTenues 


$23,198,903 

5,  273,  487 

7,5fl9.371 

13S,475,  112 

10,406,349 

25.488.797 

3,  319,  087 
la  029.  235 
lS,23G.t8l 
22,A21.335 

5,95^.^41 
99,  S«l.  295 
43.334. -47 
23,571.652 
lS,43aB3<i 
17, 610.  462 
13,»46,2SI 

0,006,528 
23,738,  .196 
48,882.226 
M.VaO.762 
215,  736,  316 

7,086,303 
3«.  473,  .'«3 

9,620,  149 

9, 979.  325 

1,  50^  82.1 
4,711,977 

U),  tUD,  331 

2,301,770 

164,  810,  100 

31,  126,  C57 

2,  806,  416 
100,  iSC,  109 
14,  383,  057 

16,  865,  .'08 
136,  383,  472 

V,  169.  391 
14.  237.  935 

3, 18a  128 
29. 981.  789 
46,597.633 

8,340,UM 

3,  828.  642 
22. 03.',.  aa 
38.  III.  .'Of. 
20.909,(il8 
34,  91.1,  721 

1,  865,  788 


Sarincii 


United  SUtes..  32.109,  247    15^  »3.3. 405,  tCC    2.  »■»,  ."07,  4WI    I.O1.I.  073.  720  ,1.  185.  233.C74    1, 1C7,  015,  (29    1,  583,  291,471    1.  2(,3.  549.  122    1.  556,  7.18.  278  1 1,  467,  Sta  843 


$13, 970,  297 

7.  4«a913 

9.241.629 

61.7Ua,0NB 

11.493,451 

38w44Z  1U3 

3.565.713 

&.  639.  665 

34.  'JOZ  419 

19,»2Z3A5 

5.465,6.19 

105,913.205 

41.  729.  553 

24,164,348 

I6,46Z964 

15,196,038 

17,  :0Z  449 

9.604,372 

21, 921. 804 

63.  .166.  574 

09.348.138 

28.271.784 

7.096.997 

3ZI7^2I7 

6,  OK  851 

9,903.975 

1.770.275 

6,623,633 

C8. 67Z  uaw 

4,  297,  430 

106, 608,  ftO) 

11, 047, 043 

4.301.784 
8Z  776, 491 
16, 976,  843 

9,606.692 

11Z773.238 

)0, 837. 009 

9,53Z3(>5 

4,  oaZ  372 
10.201,211 
tH,!m,tlg7 

7, 016. 8V2 

4,  ail,  7.'W 
21.628.tfl7 
17,  15:4,  OH 
16.  731.  7^2 
34.147.079 

Z89a&12 


1,38Z726.U7 


Just  how  the  people  of  the  various 
States  can  continue  to  carry  this  un- 
necessary burden,  while  milhons  of  peo- 
ple, and  especially  farmers,  are  denied 
the  use  of  any  electricity  at  all.  presents 
one  of  the  grave  problems  with  which 
we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  in  the  post- 
war period. 


Catchinj;  Up  With  Congest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  of  August  14, 1943: 


CATCHING    UP    WTTH    CONORCSS 

With  Congress  In  recess  and  most  of  Its 
Members  away  from  Washington,  President 
Roosevelt  found  occasion  in  hla  last  flr&ide 
chat  to  deliver  an  Implied  rebuke  to  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  In  the 
matter  of  demobilizing  the  veterans  when 
the  war  is  over. 

•'Among  other  things,"  said  Mr  Roosevelt, 
"we  are  today  laying  plans  for  the  return  to 
civilian  life  of  our  gaUant  men  and  women 
In  the  armed  services. 

"They  must  not  be  demobUlaed  Into  an 
environment  of  Inflation  and  unemployment, 
to  a  place  on  the  bread  line  or  on  a  corner 
se.llrg  apples. 

"We  must,  this  time,  have  plana  ready 
Instead  of  waiting  to  do  a  hasty,  Inefflclent 
and  ill-considered  Job  at  the  last  mo- 
ment.    •     •     • 

"I  hope  that  the  Congreas  will  help  In  car- 
rying out  this  aarurance,  for  obviously  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment  cannut 
do  it  alone. 

"May  the  Ctongress  do  Its  duty  in  this  re- 
gard." 

The  speech  was  promptly  interpreted  as  a 
New  Deal  bid  for  soldiers'  votes.  And  the 
facts  seem  to  bear  this  interpretation  out. 

In  anything  that  it  said,  the  speech  plainly 
Indicated  that  Congreas  was  neglecUcg  the 


service  men  and  women  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  taking  the  Initiative  in  their 
behalf. 

Continuing  along  such  a  line,  the  President 
presented  a  sketchy  program  to  give  the  re- 
turning warriors  and  auxiliaries  mustering- 
out  pay.  unemployment  insurance  for  pro- 
longed Idleness,  vocational  training  oppor- 
tunities, social -security  credits  based  on  pe- 
riods of  service,  and  adequate  provision  for 
post-war  hospitalization  and  rehabilitation. 

This  had  a  famUlar  sound  to  informed 
persons  on  the  Washington  scene. 

Among  them,  George  Rothwell  Brown,  cor- 
respondent for  the  Hearst  newspapers,  con- 
sulted the  CoMCKBssioMAL  Rbcoeo  and  pro- 
duced documentary  evidence  showing  that 
Congress  had  actually  been  7  months  or 
more  ahead  of  the  White  House  in  fomnu- 
lating  legislation  covering  all  of  the  Presi- 
dent's points  and  including  tome  additional 
good  proposals  besides. 

Mr.  Brown   reported: 

"A  congressional  program,  much  like  the 
President's  plan,  begun  at  the  Capitol,  as 
Is  right  and  proper,  and  not  In  the  White 
House,  has  been  in  the  making  since  tbla 
Congress  first  assembled  In  January   •   •   •.* 

Among  the  bills  under  consideratkm  when 
the  President  spoke  are  the  bills  of  Repre- 
sentative Van  Zamdt    (Republican),  Penn- 
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sylvanla:  Representative  Ploesfr  (Republi- 
can), Missouri;  Representative  Green  (Dem- 
ocrat* Florida;  Representative  Ancell  ( Re- 
publican i.  Oregon;  Representative  Ml'rdock 
(Dem<x:rat».  An/.ona;  Representative  Keoch 
(Democrat).  New  York;  Representative 
Kelley  (EJemocrat).  Pennsylvania:  Repre- 
sentative HoLir:Ei.D  (Democrat),  California; 
Representative  Philbin  (Democrat),  Massa- 
chusetts: Representative  Hoffman  (Repub- 
lican), Michigan:  Representative  Murray 
(Republican).  Wisconsin:  Representative 
WiCKERSHAM  ( Demccrat ),  Oklahoma:  Repre- 
sentative Edith  Nourse  Rogers  (Republi- 
can), Massachusetts:  and  Representative 
Starnes    (Democrat),    Alabama. 

In  the  upper  House,  Senator  Lancer,  of 
Korth  Dakota,  ha?  a  bill  pendiiie:  while,  ac- 
cording to  Mr    Browns  careful  survey: 

Senator  Ttdincs.  of  Maryland,  remains  In 
Washington  working  on  a  very  comprehensive 
plan  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  when  It 
assembles  in  September. 

■  It  goes  far  beyond  the  6-point  plan  out- 
lined by  the  President  " 

At  tc  what  will  happen,  and  would  have 
happened  in  any  event.  Mr.  Brown  predicts: 

"Congress  will  take  the  best  features  cf  the 
varicus  pending  bills  and  write  them  into 
law  before  next  spring  " 

With  the  bitter  memories  of  the  last 
demobilization  behind  them,  the  American 
people — to  use  a  phrase*  of  our  good  Presi- 
dent— who  by  the  way  vetoed  the  soldiers' 
bonus  bill  after  the  last  war — do  not  intend 
to  "let  the  veterans  down  when  the  war  Is 
won." 

Congress  has  made  it  evident  that  they  will 
not  let  the  veterans  down — unless  the  Presi- 
dent again  vetries  the  measures  for  the 
veteran-s"  aid  and  lelief. 

There  will  certainly  be  no  partisan  opposi- 
tion to  scund  veterans'  leg:lslatlon  when 
Congress  reconvenes 

And  there  should  be  none. 

Justice  to  the  men  and  women  In  uni- 
form and  m  the  Merchant  Marine  is  a  non- 
partisan and  nnnpolitical  duty,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration Will  not  be  permitted  to  make  a 
partisan  or  political  issue  of  it  in  the  interests 
of  a  fourth  term  for  the  New  Deal — and  then 
Xorget  it  after  election. 


True  Facts  About  Business  Failures- 
Effect  of  War  on  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  October  18,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  confusing  impressions  in  the  minds 
of  many  concerning  the  number  of  busi- 
nesses being  ehminated,  I  have  gath- 
ered certain  authentic  facts  which  should 
clear  up  this  situation.  Prom  data  which 
have  been  obtained,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business,  the 
year  1943  shows  the  number  of  uusiness 
failures  has  decreased  about  68  percent 
as  compared  with  the  averages  for  the 
previous  8  years  from  1933  io  1942.  Dis- 
tribution is  likewise  showing  progress. 

This  surprising  picture  contrary  to  the 
beliefs  «f  many  is  contained  in  figures 
supplied  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc..  cov- 
ering a  period  from  1894  to  and  includ- 
ing August  1943.  the  latest  available  data 
on  the  subject  of  business  failures.  For 
the  first  8  months  of  1943.  the  total  fail- 


ures reported  by  this  authoritative  sta- 
tistical agency  is  2  628.  On  this  basis,  for 
8  months  the  total  number  of  failures 
for  1943  will  be  3,838.  September  failures 
were  only  124.  suoslantially  lower  than 
any  month  this  year. 

The  lowest  previous  record  of  failures 
in  49  years  was  in  1919,  when  the  total 
represented  6,451.  At  that  time  there 
naturally  were  lesj;  concerns  in  operation 
since  the  population  July  1.  1919.  of  con- 
tinental United  States  was  105,003  065, 
compared  with  135,603,500  Januaiy  1, 
1943- 

In  the  First  World  War  beginning  in 
the  first  week  of  August  1914  and  end- 
ing November  11.  1918,  the  average  of 
failures  in  this  period  was  16,253.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  1938  when  the  war 
opened  in  Europe,  to  and  including  this 
year,  the  average  business  failure.s  will 
be  approximately  11,136  with  a  35  per- 
cent increase  in  population,  and  natural- 
ly more  business  enterprises  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  greatest  number  of  failures  oc- 
curred during  t:ie  depres.sion  year  of 
1932.  vith  31.822.  The  decade  of  great- 
est loss  was  from  1924  to  1933,  inclusive. 
when  the  average  per  year  was  23.980, 
whereas  for  the  10  years  from  1934  to 
1943 — estimating  failures  for  the  last  4 
months  of  1943  based  on  the  first  8 
months — the  average  number  is  ]0.9f.3. 
These  figures  of  Dun  &  Brad.street 
show  a  decrease  of  about  59  percent  in 
the  last  decade  as  compared  with  the 
previous  10  year,. 

LESS    THAN    HALF    THE    FAILURES    PAST    10    YEARS 

A  clearer  picture  is  provided  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  shov/ing  the  number  of  fail- 
ures which  has  taken  place  in  the  pa.^'t 
10  years  (last  4  months  of  1943  esti- 
mated'.  compared  with  failures  from 
1924  to  1933: 

1924 20,  6\S 

1925 21,  214 

1926 21, 773 

1927 23.  14G 

1928... 23.  842 

1929 22.909 

1930 26. 335 

1931 28, 285 

1932 31,  822 

1933 19.859 

Yearly   average 23.980 

1934 12.091 

1935 12.  244 

1936 9,  607 

1937 '^  490 

1933 12.836 

1939 14.  768 

1940 13.  619 

1941 11,  848 

1942 9,  405 

1943    (estunared) 3,888 

Yearly  average 10,  796 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  these  figures  it  will 
be  observed  that  from  1932,  the  year  of 
the  greatest  number  of  failures,  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number 
amounting  to  about  59  percent.  In  other 
words,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  13,184 
average  in  the  last  10  years  in  compari- 
son with  the  pn;vious  10  years. 

More  remarkable,  however,  is  the  re- 
duction in  1943  ':o  the  low  point  of  3.888, 
when  condition,?  are  supposed  to  have 
caused  the  heaviest  business  casualties. 
This  record  is  all  the  more  spectacular  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  more 
concerns  in  business  of  all  kinds  in  the 


period   from   1934  to   1943  than 'in  the 
decade  from  1924  to  1933. 

LLAmi.ITIE.5    MATEKIALLY    REDLXED    LAST    10    TEARS 

What  is  true  of  the.  number  of  failures 
is  likewise  true  of  current  liabilities. 
The  first  9  months  of  1943  these  repre- 
sented $41,424,000.  On  the  basis  of  these 
figures,  averaging  about  the  same  lor 
the  remaininc  3  months,  the  total  for  the 
year  will  be  $55,233,000.  In  1942  they 
were  $100,763,000.  The  lowest  in  any 
other  12  months  in  49  years  was  $90,- 
881.000  in  1899.  The  heaviest  loss  was 
$928,313,000  in  1932,  which  is  also  true 
for  the  years  1930  to  1931.  In  this  12- 
year  period,  the  total  liabilities  were 
$7,012,705,000,  or  an  average  yearly  loss 
of  5584.375,000. 

Since  1933.  declines  in  liabilities  have 
been  the  rule,  culminating  in  only  $55,-- 
233.000  in  1943.  For  the  11  years  from 
1933  to  1943.  the  liabilities  reported  by 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  were  $2,376,304,000.  oi* 
an  averap:e  per  year  of  $216,028,000. 
This  compares  with  $584,375,000  for  th(! 
previous  12  years  referred  to  above. 

RETAIIER.S   SHOWING   SALES   INCREASES 

That  the  retail  business  is  faring  mos: 
satisfactorily  up  to  August  of  this  year 
IS  definitely  proved  from  the  figures  of 
sales  released  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Inde- 
pendent retailers,  in  most  instances,  ar? 
showing;  sales  increases  of  a  substantial 
nature  for  August,  as  well  as  for  the  first 
8  months  of  1943.  This  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  official  figures  supplied  b/ 
this  branch  of  the  Government.  The 
average  incrf^ase  in  sales  for  all  reta:l 
business  combined  has  been  17  percent 
for  the  8  montiis  of  this  year. 

The  detailed  figures  for  increases  anl 
those  showing  decreased  sales  for  August 
over  the  same  month  of  last  year,  an.1 
for  the  8  months  of  this  year,  are  as 
follows: 
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It  Will  be  observed  from  this  table, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  only  five  types  of  in- 
dependent retailing  show  a  decline  in 
sales  for  August  of  this  year,  and  the 
same  number  a  decrease  for  the  8  months 
of  this  year.  Thus,  despite  the  shortage 
of  some  types  of  merchandise,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  merchants  in  all  lines  are 
reporting  sales  gains  for  August  and  for 
the  8  months  of  this  year. 

WHOLESALERS     REPORT     INCRE/.SED     SALES 

The  wholesalers  are  no  jexception  to 
the  rule  of  showing  sales  increases.  The 
latest  report  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce shows  August  sales  data  for  38 
different  classifications  and  miscellane- 
ous representing  various  other  wholesale 
operations.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures  are: 

Automotive    supplies -f    23 

Chemicals  .(indu.strial) +    6 

Paints  and  varnishes. —    4 

Clothing  and  fmnishings.  except  shoes.   +    43 

Shoes  and  other  footwear —   6 

Coal 4.   45 

Drugs  and  sundries  (liquor  included).    4-    17 

Dry   goods 4-    10 

Electrical  goods —    23 

Dairy  and  poultry  products -4-    10 

Fresh  truits  and  vegetables +    32 

Farm   suppUe.s j-    29 

Furniture  and  house  furnishings 4    14 

Groceries^— full-line  wholesalers' 4.7 

Voluntary-group  wholesalers 4-    n 

Retailer-owned        cooperative        ware- 
houses     -4-    7 

Specialty  liner -^    23 

Conlcctiontry 4-    9 

Meats  and  meat  products —    7 

Beer -^    5 

Wines  and  liquors 4-    14 

Liquor  department  of  other  trades- —   3 

General     hardware —   3 

Industrial  supplies. —.2 

Plumbing  and  heating  supplies —.15 

Jewelry —    1 

Optical    goods -i- .  30 

Lumber  and  building  material —   3 

Machinery  equipment,  supplies,  except 

electrical 4-   7 

SurgicaJ.  medical,  hospital  equipment 

supplies 4-   38 

Metals 4  .  2L 

Paper  and   Us  products 4-   41 

Petroleum — .  17 

Tobacco  and  lis  products J- .  10 

Leather  and  shoe  findings 4-    12 

Miscellaneous 4-   23 

'Not  affiliated  with  voluntary  or  coopera- 
tive groups 

'Chiefly  of  the  wholesale  drug  .rade. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  10 
of  the  more  than  38  types  of  wholesalers 
had  decreased  sales,  while  more  than  28 
show  improved  sales  for  August  of  this 
year  over  the  same  month  cf  1943,  not- 
withstanding curtailment  of  products  in 
many  lines  of  wholesale  operations. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  statement  does  not  cover  those 
retailers  and  wholesalers,  manufac- 
turers, and  other  concerns  which  retire 
from  business.  The  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
records  indicate  that  a  lesser  number  of 
new  enterprises  are  going  into  business 
than  those  which  discontinue  operations. 
This  is  contrary  to  past  records  and  is 
understandable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  Is  now  more  difficult  to  obtain  supplies 
with  priorities  required  in  many  in- 
stances or  seal  city  due  to  rationing  or 
short  supply. 
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Aside  from  this,  many  companies  are 
following  the  practice  of  distributing 
their  supplies  to  customers  who  have 
regularly  patronized  them  in  order  to 
keep  them  supplied  instead  of  taking  on 
new  accounts.  As  a  consequence,  the 
number  of  discontinued  businesses  is  now 
somewhat  in  excess  of  new  enterprises. 


Labor's   Interest  in  Missouri  River 
Development 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  by  the  House,  I  place  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Honor- 
able M.  Q  Sharpe.  Governor  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  and  chairman  of  the 
Missouri  River  Eight-State  Committee, 
on  labor's  interest  in  Missouri  River  de- 
velopment. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  com- 
plete control  of  floods  below  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  has  been  proposed  in  a  report  by 
the  division  engineer  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers, in  response  to  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol. That  report  has  been  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Engineers,  and  is  now  un- 
dergoing review  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

Great  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  re- 
port throughout  the  valley  that  has  been 
tormented  and  damaged  by  floods  year 
after  year.  It  Is  only  natural  that  the 
people  who  read  the  annual  Year  Book  of 
South  Dakota  Labor  are  interested  in  this 
project  and  are  Interested  in  the  atten- 
tion which  Congress  is  giving  to  the  pro- 
posal that  the  floodwaters  of  the  Mis- 
souri be  convened  from  agents  ol  de- 
struction and  disaster  into  forces  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the 
great  Missouri  Valley. 

Governor  Sharpe's  remarks  in  the 
Year  Book,  therefore,  are  offered  here  for 
the  consideration  of  all  who  deal  with 
this  matter.    His  statement  follows: 

The  preview  of  the  great  Missouri  River 
development  plan  recently  released  by  Con- 
gressman Francis  Case  indicates  that  South 
Dakota  would  have  four  large  reservoir  struc- 
tures and  multlple-puipose  dams  along  the 
Missouri  Rlvei  North  Dakota  would  have 
a  similar  development.  The  lower  Missouri 
River  States  would  have  a  continuous  line 
of  channel-control  etructures,  principally 
levees,  all  the  way  from  St.  Louis  up  to  Sioux 
City.   Iowa. 

The  plan  would  take  the  Ml'30uri  River 
under  complete  control  and  convert  its  dam- 
aging floods  into  stores  of  still  water  which 
in  turn  would  produce  irrigated  farm  lands 
and  a  wealth  of  cheap  electric  light  and 
power  In  addition  the  plan  would  provide  I 
fully  for  flood  control  and  navigation.  The 
plan  has  been  designed  by  capable  engineers 
employed  by  the  United  States,  and  it  has 
already  received  the  approval  ol  department 


heads  to  whom  it  was  submitted.  It  is  a 
scientific  plan,  designed  by  engineers  as 
capable  as  any  to  t>e  found  anywhere. 

Labor  has  as  large  an  Interest  In  this  plan 
as  any  other  economic  group  in  the  country. 

The  great  Fort  Peck  Dam  required  about  8 
years  to  build  and  during  that  time  employed 
la.ge  amounts  of  common  labor,  skilled  la- 
bor, tradesmen,  artisans,  and  professional 
people  It  furnished  a  useful  practicable  de- 
mand for  great  quantities  of  labor  during 
the  6  years 

The  plan  new  being  formed  would  mean 
the  construction  of  several  Fort  Pecks,  It 
would  simply  multiply  many  times  the  de- 
mands for  labor  that  Port  Peck  produced. 
It  would  require  10  or  15  years  to  build.  It 
would  furnish  a  dependable  long-term  de- 
mand for  labor  It  would  be  a  most  bene- 
ficial  kind  of   labor. 

Labor  would  b?  producing  a  great  internal 
improvement  which  in  the  years  to  come 
would  continue  to  furnish  demands  for  labor 
for  operation  and  for  maintenance.  It  would 
cause  construction  of  thousands  of  miles  ol 
rural  electrification  transmission  lines  it 
would  be  bound  to  prr-duce  new  industries 
here  in  the  center  of  the  Nation  where  labor 
could  exist  and  thrive  under  the  healthiest 
and  most  favorable  living  conditions  known 
any  place  on  earth  today. 

The  development  wUl  bring  into  existence 
mlllKjns  of  acres  of  irrigated  farm  land  pro- 
ducing new  raw  materials  for  industry  and 
furni.siiing  a  great  increase  of  agricultural 
population  which  In  turn  will  reduce  the 
number  of  agricultural  people  now  working 
in  various  manufacturing  plants  and  also 
will  furnish  an  increased  demand  for  all  tlie 
various  products  of  labor  in  this  country. 

Labor  really  hrs  a  direct  Interest  In  this 
great  development  It  is  in  complete  accord 
with,  and  appropriate  to,  all  cf  the  great 
progressive  objectives  of  organized  labor  In 
tliis  country. 


President  Versus  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  HAMILTON  FISH 

or   KEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 
Monday.  October  18. 1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Dally  News  of  Sep- 
tember 30, 1843,  which  contains  consider- 
able enlightenment  as  to  the  ownership 
and  editorial  policy  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  internationalism, 
which  seems  to  coincide  with  President 
Roosevelt's  views. 

I  was  amazed  to  find  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
was  the  smallest  of  the  4  New  York 
City  morning  newspapers,  leaving  less 
than  300,000  daily  circulation  which  in- 
cludes. I  assume,  my  own  district  where, 
because  the  newspaper  is  supposed  to  be 
Republican,  it  has  had  in  the  past  a  con- 
siderable number  of  subscribers  and 
readei-s. 

The  Daily  News  editorial  makes  very 
interesting  reading  for  those  who  want  to 
know  about  the  background  and  owner- 
ship of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  its  international  editorial  policy. 
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The  editorial  follows: 

President  Vebsus  Priss 

President  Roosevelt  at  his  Tuesday  press 
conference  attacked  what  has  come  to  be 
called  the  Hearst-Patterson-McCormlck  press, 
though  there  Is  no  connection  between  the 
Hearst   and   Pattfrson-McCormick   papers. 

A  POLICT  or  INTIMIQATION 

The  President's  purpose,  obviously,  was 
double-barreled:  (1)  to  intimidate  the  Hearst 
and  Patterson-McCormick  papers,  and 
through  them  all  the  other  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  the  United  States,  into  obse- 
quious subservience  to  his  will;  (2)  to  further 
his  ambition  for  a  fourth  term.  When  and 
If  he  gets  a  fourth  term,  he  will  be  our  one- 
man  ruler,  our  despot. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  method  of  belaboring  the 
Hearst  and  Patterson-McCormick  papers  was 
funny  and.  we  thought,  Inept.  He  took  as 
the  occasion  for  his  attack  some  rumors 
printed  in  these  papers  about  an  Impending 
transfer  of  Chief  of  SUff  Cieorge  C.  Marshall 
to  command  of  an  Allied  Invasion  of  western 
Eixrope.  These  rumors,  said  the  President  in 
effect,  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 

That,  of  course,  is  improbable.  It  can  mat- 
ter very  little  to  Hitler  who  is  chief  of  staff 
In  Washington.  What  matters  to  him  is  how 
many  United  SUtes  troops  are  in  the  Euro- 
pean war  theater,  and  who  commands  them 
there.  Nor  can  it  matter  much  to  Tojo 
whether  Marshall  or  anybody  else  is  chief  of 
Btaif  in  Washington. 

However,  if  it  does  matter,  the  President's 
rsbroadcast  of  these  rumors  through  the 
world-wide  amplifier  of  a  Presidential  press 
conference  must  give  'he  enemy  far  more 
Bid  and  comfort  than  if  the  President  had 
Ignored  the  rumors.  Further,  his  statement 
that  he  could  not  confirm  or  deny  reports  of 
a  Marshall  transfer  for  10  days,  10  weeks,  or 
10  months  is  pretty  sure  to  unsettle,  we 
should  think,  the  officers  of  the  general  staff. 

"RESPECTABLE       HERALD    TRIBUNE 

Mr.  Roosevelt  quoted  with  approval,  there- 
by making  them  his  own  utterances,  two  re- 
cent editorials  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  attempting  to  chide  us  fcr  alleged 
divislonist  ;ind  obstructionist  tactics.  This 
so  pleased  the  Herald  Tribune  that  it  re- 
printed both  of  these  editorials  yesterday. 
The  Herald  Tribune,  said  the  President,  is  a 
respectable  newspaper 

Respectable,  but  not  popular.  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  is  the  smallest,  as  to 
circulation,  of  the  four  New  Ycrk  City  morn- 
ing newspapers.  According  to  the  latest 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  statement.  Its 
dally  circulation  for  the  6  months  ending 
March  31.  1943.  was  293.304;  its  Sunday  cir- 
culation 546.70o. 

The  paper  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  New 
York-and-vidnity  genteel  moneyed  crowd — 
the  select  coterie  which  feels  that  things 
British  are  superior  to  things  Amexican;  that 
the  noblest  aspiration  an  American  can  have 
Is  to  become  the  father-in-law  of  a  British 
title;  that  American  gentlemen  in  peace 
years  sliould  spend  considerable  time  arid 
money  in  Great  Britain,  clinging  to  the 
fringes  of  British  high  society. 

The  Herald  Tribune  Is  Republican;  but  it 
Is  for  Wendell  Willkie  for  our  next  presl- 
dent— Willkle  being  Roosevelt's  alter  ego  on 
foreign  policy  ant"  author  of  a  book  advo- 
cating United  States  surrender  of  inde- 
pendence to  some  sort  of  world  superstate. 
Willkie  wrote  this  bock  after  a  trip  around 
the  world  aboard  a  United  States  Army 
bomt>er  kindly  furnished  to  him  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

How  did  the  Herald  Tribune  get  to  be  an 
Anglo-maniac  newspaper?  Well,  its  titular 
head  is  Ogden  Reld.  son  of  the  late  Wbltelaw 
R«id  and  brother  of  Ladv  Jean  Templeton 
Ward.  Wbltelaw  Reid  took  over  the  New 
York  Tribune  In  1872,  on  the  death  of  Horace 
Greeley. 


Of  Whltelaw  Reld,  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  says:  « 

"In  1905  Reid  relinquished  his  active  edi- 
torship of  the  Tribune,  but  retained  financial 
control  •  •  •  In  1897  he  was  special 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee;  in  1902  he 
was  special  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII,  and 
In  1905  became  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
In  1881  he  married  a  daughter  of  Darius 
Ogden  Mills  (1825-1910),  a  prominent  finan- 
cier. He  died  in  Lon&on  on  December  15, 
1912." 

At  this  time  he  had  been  Ambassador  to 
England  for  7  years,  under  Theodorp  Roose- 
velt and  William  H.  Taft. 

This  was  the  gentleman  from  whom  Osden 
Reid  Inherited  the  New  York  Tribune.  These 
salient  details  from  the  life  of  Whitelaw  Reld 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  question  why 
today  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  worships 
everything  connected  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  British  Empire,  is  somewhat  mortified  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  feels 
no  visible  qualms  about  a  reunion  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Britieh  Empire. 


Address  by  Senator  Wiley  on  the  Five 
Imperatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12) ,  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Five  Imperatives," 
delivered  by  me  over  Wisconsin  radio 
stations  on  Friday.  October  15.  1943. 

There  beinjc  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recc.d. 
as  follows: 

To  those  people  who  have  lifted  their 
sights — enlarged  their  horizons — tiaere  is 
unfolding  a  great  drama  of  the  nations, 
bringing  far-reiching  changes  in  the  pclui- 
cal.  economic,  and  social  affairs  cf  the 
peoples  of  earth.  The  tempo  of  cur  life  is 
quickening. 

Our  own  boys  are  sailing  these  seven  seas, 
hearing  strange  tongues,  meeting  new  phi- 
losophies and  ideas,  getting  acquainted  with 
the  world — not  simply  America. 

The  heavens  above  them  at  night  are 
strange,  and  the  vegetation,  the  climate,  the 
food,  the  habits  and  the  customs  of  the 
people  are  diffe-ent.  The  thousand  years  of 
London,  and  th^?  countryside  of  Scotland  and 
England;  the  2,iX)0  years  of  Italy.  Algiers  and 
the  hot  sands  oi  Africa,  Morocco,  the  tropical 
isles  of  the  South  Seas,  the  ice  isles  of  the 
Aleutians.  Iceland,  and  Greenland:  the  sea 
lanes  of  the  North  Atlantic,  the  balmy  Med- 
iterranean, the  :rackless  trails  of  the  Pacific; 
the  lands  and  fieoples  of  Central  and  South 
America — all  these,  and  soon  more  and  dif- 
ferent contacts  with  their  root  lands  from 
whence  oiu-  fathers  came,  will  influence  the 
thinking  of  our  boys  and  through  them  the 
future  of  America  and  the  world. 

Then,  there  are  the  new  htrizons  In  in- 
vention and  science,  and  the  progress  in 
spiritual  vision— the  barriers  of  intolerance 
and  caste,  race,  and  creed  are  being  broken 
down. 

In  a  stress-filled  world  our  hearts  go  out 
to  our  boys  of  the  armed  forces  who  are 


defending  our  freedom  and  our  welfare  with 

their  lives. 

A  new  perspective  is  coming  to  all  cf  us 
out  of  their  experiences.  The  world  hat  be- 
come smaller.  The  races  and  the  petiples 
of  earth  are  drawn  together. 

We  are  looking  for  a  solution  for  war. 
We  are  being  forced  to  find  that  solutior  be- 
cause of  the  destructiveness  of  war.  If  we 
get  rid  of  our  sense  of  futility  and  frustra- 
tion, we  will  find  the  way,  and  we  will  do 
the  job  that  is  up  ahead  for  America  in  this 
changing  world. 

These  much  traveled  and  experienced  boys 
of  ours  in  cur  armed  forces  will  be  a  big  help 
to  America  with  their  broadened  outlook 
and  grasp  on  world  conditions  and  affairs — 
a  great  help  in  this  great  adventure  of  find- 
ing the  way  to  world  peace. 

We  have  talked  about  the  effect  upor.  our 
boys  in  their  getting  acquainted  with  the 
world  and  the  peoples  thereof.  Now  h^t  us 
see  what  the  effect  upon  the  world  will  be 
in  getting  acquainted  with  our  boys  and 
the  stories  of  the  free  America. 

All  over  the  world  these  boys  of  our?  are 
virti;a!  crusaders  of  the  American  ideal.  Their 
initiative,  their  freedom  of  action,  are  b:-ing- 
In;,'  great  thoughts  into  the  closed  minis  of 
men  in  other  lands. 

This  vfry  exodus  of  5,000,000  men  bj  the 
end  cf  next  year — American  men — will  cre- 
ate an  epoch  and  an  opportunity  for  Ameri- 
can Ideas  to  sift  into  the  minds  and  soi  Is  of 
the  many  races  of  men. 

The  highway  that  America  has  creatfd  In 
the  last  century  and  a  half  is  extending  now 
beyond  her  borders — the  highway  of  the 
pioneer  spirit,  of  the  individualist,  ol  in- 
vention and  science.  It  Is  bridging  all  the 
oceans  and  stretching  out  through  the  con- 
tinents of  earth— the  highway  of  hun.illty 
and  ttjlerance,  and  individual  freedom.  And 
over  this  highway  and  these  bridges  is  travel- 
ing the  finest  group  of  American  men  the 
earth  has  ever  seen— apostles  preaching  the 
dccnine  that  the  earth  must  be  made  into  a 
sp:e  p:ace  to  live,  that  Justice  must  be  estab- 
lished.  domestic  tranquillity  provided,  and 
that  the  general  welfare  of  every  nati'c  n  is 
the  concern  of  every  other  nation;  that 
libtrty  and  peace  must  be  made  securn  for 
all  those  who  desire  it. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  those  who  were 
sayinj,  "There  are  no  more  frontiers." 
V/hat  nonsense.  Why.  In  America  we  bave 
just  crossed  the  fcothills  in  a  climb  that  must 
go  on  over  countless  •  anges.  A  breath-taking 
view  is  up  ahead  for  those  who  have  per- 
spective. Of  course,  we  Americans  have  al- 
ready cros.'^ed  through  to  the  Pacific.  Cail- 
fcrnia,  the  Yukcu,  and  the  Northwest  are  be- 
hind us.  And  in  making  that  march,  con- 
quering the  continent,  we  also  crossed  over 
new  boundaries  in  science  and  Invention. 

All  this  knowledge  we  are  taking  to  the 
peoples  cf  the  South  Seas  and  the  backward 
folks  cf  the  Dark  Continent,  the  people  cf 
India,  and  the  world.  All  this  constitutes  a 
part  of  that  world-potent  yeast  which  will 
start  these  other  peoples  marching  upward 
and  onward 

Yes;  all  the  world  Is  looking  to  America 
fcr  the  sunrLse— the  sunrise  of  a  better  day. 
We  are  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  sig- 
nificant Nation  on  earth.  Whatever  we  do 
will  determine  the  direction  of  the  peoples 
of  earth  for  generations  to  come. 

Before  us  there  Is  a  tremendous  under- 
taking— to  provide  adequate  world  leader- 
ship. Nothing  is  impossible  for  America  If 
we  have  faith.  Faith,  as  you  know,  is  con- 
tagious. These  boys  of  ours  are  doing  the 
Impossible  all  over  the  world.  With  their  aid. 
we'll  continue  the  job. 

We  must  knew  that  we  are  laying  the  cor- 
nerstone fcr  a  permanent  structure,  which 
will,  in  time,  house  all  the  nations  of  earth, 
even  cur  enemies  of  today.  Let  us  hope  and 
pray  that  in  the  coming  conference  at  Mos- 
cow the  larger  view  will  be  present  in  the 
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minds  of  the  representatives  cf  the  United 
Nations  and  that  they  will  act  thereon. 

As  I  see  the  present  situation,  five  impera- 
tives stand  out  very  clearly 

They  are: 

1  The  imperative  need  of  appreciating  the 
enormous  task  before  us  before  the  w.ir  is 
won 

2  The  imperative  need  of  working  out  com- 
plete accord  between  the  United  Nations  in 
the  war  effort 

3.  The  imperative  need  of  woikir.g  out  nuw 
ccmplete  accord  between  the  United  Nations 
for  tiie  post-war  pericd. 

4.  The  imperative  need  of  America  receiv- 
ing title  in  perpetuity  to  the  strategic  air  and 
sea  bases  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  which 
we  have  occupied  and  Improved,  and  use  of 
vital  air  and  sea  bases  throughout  the  globe — 
we  should  work  out  reciprocal  use  of  bases  for 
ccmmerclal  use  throughout  the  world. 

5.  The  imperative  need  ol  all  Americans  to 
learn  and  apply  the  lessons  of  cooperation, 
tolerance,  industry,  and  charity,  and  to  apply 
them  ever  increasingly  now  and  in  the  post- 
war period 

Let  u~  briefly  consider  the  meaning  of  these 
imperatives 

1.  The  Imperative  need  of  appreciating  the 
enormous  task  before  us  before  we  win 
through  to  victory. 

This  world  is  our  battleground— the  whole 
wor!d  Our  boys  are  on  27  fronts  Look  at 
the  globe  and  see  where  our  boys  are  sta- 
tioned.. I  believe  each  one  of  us  should  study 
the  globe  nowadays  and  get  a  true  picture  of 
our  global  combat^^see  how  the  airplane  has 
shortened  the  distance  between  points.  Take 
a  globe  and  place  a  string  on  the  spot  where 
you  are  living,  and  then  draw  the  string 
straight  to  any  pcint  on  the  globe,  and  you 
will  learn  geography  anew. 

We  are  In  a  large  part  the  armory,  gra^iary, 
and  manpower  supply  of  this  tremendous 
cor.fllct.  We  have  been  furnishing  75  pfr- 
ct'nt  of  the  oil.  We  have  been  providing 
most  of  the  transport.  Our  submarines,  our 
aircraft,  our  battle  wagons,  are  increasing 
in  number,  and  are  all  over  the  earth  In  1 
year  we  disposed  of  $13,000,000,000  worth  cl 
lend-lease  goods. 

Now  take  the  globe  and  look  at  Germany. 
Unless  her  home  front  breaks,  you  can  see 
that  we  will  have  a  tremendous  Job  before 
us  to  win  through  to  Berlin.  Tlie  cost  in 
lives  will  be  enormous. 

Now  look  at  Japan,  and  the  land  she  holds, 
and  note  the  task  before  us  before  we  can 
reach  n°r  heart 

I  recite  these  facts  not  to  discourage,  but 
that  we  may  realistically  appreciate  our  Job 
and  realize  that  we  of  the  home  front  must 
not  fail  down  on  the  Job  We  must  have 
more  and  more  production — no  strikes  —no 
lack  of  cooperation  at  home.  We  must  apply 
the  rule  of  first  things  first,  and  the  first 
thing    is   to    win    through    to    victory 

Taking  this  position  does  not  in  any  way 
lessen  my  convictions  in  relation  to  making 
sure  that  when  the  war  is  won.  Government 
must  release  its  strangle  hold  upon  private 
enterprise,  restoie  fredom  of  initiative,  and 
put  bureaucracy  out  of  business 

The  second  imperative — the  need  of  work- 
ing out  complete  accord  between  the  United 
Nations  in  the  war  effort — and  the  third  im- 
perative— the  need  of  working  out  complete 
accord  now  between  the  United  Nations  for 
the  malnten.ince  of  peace — we  shall  treat 
together  "Accord"  means  something  more 
than  mere  mechanistic  coordination  It 
means  raising  our  sights  and  seeing  the 
world's  needs,  and  meeting  those  needs  The 
Senate  can  well  state  it  is  willing  to  coll.'ib- 
orate  with  like-minded  nations  This  should 
be  apparent  to  every  tliinker.  In  the  midst 
of  world  complexities,  we  need  wisdom  from 
on  high  to  clear  the  atmosphere.  The  na- 
tions must  learn  to  work  together  for  victory 
and  ptace. 


To  accomplish  this  very  desirable  end. 
we  need  do  nothing  which  would  interfere 
with  the  preservation  and  the  protection  of 
our   own   national   Interests 

We  must  make  sure  that  no  division  creeps 
in  now  or  in  the  post-war  period.  We  must 
look  out  for  the  poisoned  dart— Hitlers  dart 
cf  divide  and  conquer  Surely  the  recent 
years  have  acquainted  us  with  its  diaboli- 
cal nature  Selfish  ambitions  and  antago- 
nisms must  be  laid  aside  if  we  are  to  be 
fully  reEponsi\e  to  our  Job  for  world  build- 
ing, and  world  reconstruction. 

The  fotirth  imperative— We  must  secure 
title  in  perpetuity  to  all  strategic  air  and 
sea  bases  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which 
we  have  occupied  and  improved,  and  use 
of  vita)  air  and  sea  bases  throughout  the 
globe— working  out  a  reciprocal  use  of  bases 
fcr  commercial  use  This  would  make  for 
peace,  and  make   America  secure 

America  is  not  imperialistic.  The  world 
knows  that  But  I  believe  America  Is  now 
awake  She  knows  that  the  world  has  been 
made  smaller  She  will  never  forget  the 
Ie.sson  taught  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Most  of  our 
planes  now  are  flying  the  northern  route 
from  Labrador  to  Newfoundland,  to  Green- 
land, to  Iceland,  to  the  British  Isles,  and 
some  planes  are  flying  from  Newfoundland 
to  the  Biltlsh  Isles  The  islands  of  the  Car- 
ibbean on  which  we  have  built  bases  to 
protect  the  Panama  Canal,  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  on  which  we  have  expended  tremen- 
dous sums,  are  outposts  against  any  future 
Invasion  cf  this  country.  They  must  remain 
in  American  hands 

If  some  of  our  allies  would  say  to  us:  "You 
have  been  a  great  aid  to  us  We  would  like 
to  reciprocate  We  want  ycu  to  have  these 
bases  They  are  necessary  for  your  protec- 
tion in  case  of  any  future  world  conflict." 
Such  a  gesture  would  be  like  the  balm  of 
Gilead  to  Americans. 

The  fifth  impel ative — the  need  ol  all  Amer- 
icans to  learn  and  apply  the  lessons  of  co- 
operation, tolerance,  industry,  and  charity. 
and  apply  them  ever-incrcaslngly  now.  and  in 
the  post-war  period  -this  must  be  apparent 
to  everyone. 

There  will  be  enough  to  frustrate  us  with- 
out our  adding  to  our  problems  by  falling  to 
play  ball  together.  The  terrific  problems  ol 
taking  care  of  the  wounded  and  the  maimed 
of  our  soldier  boys,  providing  Jobs,  recon- 
verting our  economy,  seeking  to  make  good 
the  four  freedoms  in  America,  providing  a 
fair  standard  of  living  for  all  who  will  work, 
will  give  us  ample  to  do  on  the  home  front, 
without  mixing  up  with  Intolerance,  class 
hatred  and   lack  of  cooperation. 

Fellow  Americans.  I  have  laith  that  there 
is  for  this  great  American  pioneering  spirit 
a  great  adventure  up  ahead.  In  proving  our- 
selves equal  to  the  task.  I  have  faith  that 
we  will  measure  up  to  our  responsibility. 


Interview  With  Senator  Brewster  on 
Criticisms  of  Tour  of  Senators 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   MAINE 

IN  "THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12),  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interview 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Brewster],  appearing  in  the 


Washington  Times-Herald  of  this  morn- 
ing. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  Interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFiom  the  Times-Herald  of  October  16.  1943) 
ERrwsTER  Raps  Traveler  Slur,  Sats  BsrrAiN 

iS  Going  Plac:es— ''.  E  s  Attack  On  Tocb 

CF  Five  Senators  Will  Not  Stop  Exposi:; 

He  Declares 

(By  Phll:p  Warden) 

Senator  Ralph  O  Brewster  (Republican), 
of  Maine,  -aid  yesterday  that  he  cxinsidered  it 
un.'ortunate  that  the  President  sliould  refer 
to  cougression.'jl  discussions  evoked  by  reports 
from  him  and  his  four  senatorial  colleagues 
on  their  40.000  mile  trip  to  American  war 
fronts  as  a  damn  nuisance. 

rie  udded  that  this  does  not  affect  our  de- 
termination to  see  that  these  matters  (waste 
and  inaptitude  In  the  conduct  of  the  wsr, 
the  neglect  of  American  Interest  In  lend-lease 
expenditures  and  overreaching  of  the  United 
States  by  the  British)  are  thoroughly  ex- 
plorea 

appreciates  PTTBUdTT 

1  appreciate  the  publicity  given  us  in  the 
last  three  Presidential  press  conferences." 
Senator  Brewster  said,  "although  apparently 
the  President  spoke  without  accurate  reports 
of  statements  we  made  for  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  he  never  asked 

•'Whether  or  not  we  wasted  our  time, 
whether  or  not  our  trip  Is  going  to  pay  divi- 
dends to  the  American  public,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  future  developments  and  not  by 
any  attempt  to  laugh  It  oB  by  referring  to  us 
as  fellow  travelers,  by  which  I  assume  he 
meant  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who  Joined  us  on  the 
circuit  of  the  South  Pacific. 

■"The  British  irritation  at  our  discussion  Is 
difficult  to  understand  because  our  criticism 
has  been  directed  not  at  the  British  for  look- 
ing out  for  themselves  but  at  the  failures  of 
our  own  Government  to  look  after  American 
Interests  as  a  result  of  our  inadequate  repre- 
sentation on  the  diplomatic  front  and  In  the 
other  civilian  agencies  now  active  In  the  for- 
eign fields  "' 

BRITISH     "DOING     WILL" 

Senptor  Brewster  said  he  thoti^jht  "the 
British  got  us  all  wrong— we  think  they  are 
doing  a  magnificent  Job.  They  are  in  a 
beautiful  position  to  move  Into  the  post-war 
wurld  In  which  commercial  air  transport  will 
play  a  highly  significant  part,"  be  said,  adding 
that  American  development  of  huge  airfields 
all  ever  the  woild.  many  of  which  appear  now 
will  be  reserved  exclusivel-  for  British  Use, 
will  be  an  Immense  aid. 

"'My  hope  is  to  see  America  do  as  well." 

Senator  Brewster  enlarged  upbn  his  report 
that  American  oil  reserves  arc  being  depleted 
rapidly  to  supply  the  British  when  they  could 
Just  as  well  be  getting  more  of  their  oil  from 
their  own  fields  along  the  Persian  Gulf. 

■"This  oil  matter  came  to  crur  attention 
first  in  the  Mediterranean  through  American 
military  and  naval  authorities."  Senator 
Brewster  said.  He  said  these  authorities  told 
how  they  had  sen*  a  tanker  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  for  oil  and  It  had  "never  come  back." 
The  British  had  "tuken  It  over."'  he  said. 
Having  lost  one  tanker  on  a  trip  to  what 
would  have  been  a  more  "efltelenf  source  of 
oil,  he  said  the  Americans  "didn't  dare  send 
any  more  tankers"  because  they  "couldn't 
afford  to  lose  them  that  way." 

"NO  limit"  on  output 
"When  we  got  to  the  Persian  Gulf  we  took 
the  matter  up  there.  Our  Information  there 
came  from  the  British  authorities  In  charge. 
The  British  manager  of  the  refinery  told  us 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  increase  the  out- 
put of  refined  products  by  about  40  percent 
with  existing  facilities.  The  refinery  Is  one 
of  the  largest  In  the  world." 
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Senator  Brzwstcs  said  the  British  manager 
Informed  him  there  was  "no  limit"  on  the 
amount  of  crude  oil  that  could  be  produced. 
He  said  this  Information  was  gathered  In 
August  and  "reported  home  with  recom- 
mendations that  steps  be  taken." 

He  said  the  Senators  bad  been  given  "the 
whole  story"  about  it  being  a  shorter  haul 
from  the  United  States  than  from  Persia 
but  now  with  the  Mediterranean  clearing 
up.  we  felt  strongly  that  some  changes  were 
due." 

He  said  they  found  that  British  and  Rus- 
sian oil  reserves  In  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
were  three  tlmts  as  large  as  the  /^merican. 
He  said  practically  all  the  increase  in  out- 
put In  this  area  was  made  by  American  com- 
panies uni.1'  today,  percentage  wise,  "we  are 
using  our  own  petroleum  reserves  four  times 
as  fast  as  theirs." 

smjATiON  crwoxjs 

"We  found  the  situation  very  curious  and 
unfortunate."  he  said.  "I  assume  the  Presi- 
dent didn't  realize  It.  The  reasons  for  us- 
ing more  Americar  petroleum  than  British 
are: 

"1  The  reason  carried  last  weelc  by  the 
New  York  Times:  'Because  we  hadn't  asked 
for  It.'  That  Is  the  position  of  ofDclals  In 
London,  or 

"2.  The  reason  given  me.  but  unofficially: 
The  proposal  was  made  to  get  more  from 
Britain  Lut  the  British  refused  to  expand 
their  facilities  unless  they  could  do  It  under 
lend-lease.  The  American  companies  offered 
to  expand,  using  their  own  capital,  and  the 
military  authorities  evidently  preferred  this 
easier  method  " 

Senator  BaEWsm  said  that  «iany  things 
learned  by  the  Senators  on  the  trip  ap- 
peared "pretty  devastating  of  the  adminis- 
tration." He  said  the  party  had  been  "very 
careful"  about  Information  of  a  military 
nature  that  It  haa  made  public  and  "would 
continue  to  be"  He  added  that  he  had 
"several  hundred  pages"  of  stenographic  re- 
porta  of  Information  gathered  on  the  trip. 


Address  by  Hon.  Tom  Under  at  National 
Food  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  18  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12),  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord, an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Tom 
Linder,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
the  SUte  of  Georgia,  before  the  National 
Food  Conference,  held  in  Chicago  on 
September  17.  1943.  The  title  of  the  ad- 
dress is  "Food  With  E)emocracy  or  Fam- 
ine With  Imperialism." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  the 
question  of  food,  its  production,  distribution. 
and  consumption  is  so  deep-rooted  and  so' 
mtunately  connected  with  the  other  branches 
of  our  national  economy  that  they  cannot  be 
•eparated 

Ultimately,  a  nation's  economy,  ita  politics, 
and  lU  form  cf  government  will  each  adjust 
ItaelX  to  the  other. 


This  Immutable  law  was  not  made  by  man. 
We  can  no  more  change  it  than  we  can 
change  the  law  of  gravity  or  the  length  of 
the  sclar  year. 

In  determining  our  policy  of  food  produc- 
tion we  will  necessarily  determine  also  wlaat 
our  form  of  gcvernment  shall  be  in  the  fu- 
ture and  what  oui  world  politics  will  be. 

If  we  determine  that  we  will  be  on  an 
equality  with  other  nations  of  the  world  po- 
litically, then  wp  must  accept  the  fact  that 
we  must  also  be  willing  to  put  ourselves  on 
an  equality  with  all  other  nations  econcmi- 
caKy.  Conversely  if  we  determine  to  lower 
our  economic  condition  to  equal  the  economic 
condition  of  all  other  countries,  then  we 
must  be  willing  to  put  ourselves  on  an 
equality  with  all  other  countries  politically. 

Should  the  United  States  enter  Into  a 
world  economy  embracing  all  nations.  It 
would  inevitably  be  necessary  for  the  United 
States  and  the  other  great  powers  to  enur 
upon  a  course  of  imperialism  such  as  would 
make  all  efforts  at  imperialism  In  the  past 
fade  into  Insignificance 

Such  a  system  of  global  dimensions  and 
extension,  would  require  the  services  of  at 
least  100,000,000  people  Nothing  less  than 
100.000.000  people  could  possibly  police  2.000- 
000,000  people  on  the  earths  surface,  tell 
every  farmer  on  six  continents  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea  how  many  acres  he  cculd 
plant,  and  virhat  crops  he  could  plant,  fix  and 
enforce  price  regulations  on  all  crops  and 
commodities  in  every  land  and  under  every 
condition,  regulate  transportation,  manufac- 
turing and  distribution  of  these  crops  and 
commodities,  supervise  health  and  living 
conditions,  and  carry  on  educational  facili- 
ties  for  2.000.000.000  people. 

As  best  I  can  estimate  it  the  minimum  cost 
of  such  a  global  government  would  amount 
to  around  •400.000,000,000  per  year.  This  is 
twice  as  much  money  per  year  as  the  World 
War  No.  2  Is  costing.  Think  of  the  prcdi- 
gicus  effort  that  Is  necessary  now  In  rai.smg 
taxes  and  selling  bonds  to  finance  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  war.  then  multiply  that  by  two 
and  you  get  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  operating,' 
a  global  or  world-wide  economy  enforced  by 
an  international  army. 

Remember  after  this  $400,000,000,000  per 
year  has  been  raised  that  all  the  normal  costs 
of  national  government,  state  govenin.ent. 
and  local  governments  of  ail  the  ccun'rie'^ 
In  the  world,  would  still  have  to  be  financed 
by  the  taxpayers. 

When  you  begin  to  visualize  these  things 
ycu  will  see  that  the  Caesars  of  Rome  were 
mere  pikers  when  they  sent  Ron-.an  armies 
into  Gaul,  throughout  Europe,  into  Africa, 
and  back  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Speaking  of  international  currency.  Cae- 
sar had  It.  Specimens  by  the  thousands 
were  picked  up  on  the  site  of  Carthage  in 
north  Africa  by  American  and  British  sol- 
diers a  few  months  ago.  Speclmer  s  can  be 
found  In  England,  Prance,  Spain.  Germany, 
Austria  and  all  other  European  coiinines. 
Specimens  can  be  found  In  all  the  countries 
of  the  Megiddo.  From  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  Red  Sea,  and  from  Egypt  to  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  International  bankers  In  the  days  of 
the  Roman  Empire  changed  the  value  of  this 
International  money  and  defrauded  the  peo- 
ple of  that  day  to  such  an  extent  that  Jp.sus 
plaited  a  whip  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
temple. 

International  bankers  and  money  changers 
always  have  ard  always  will  thrive  under 
any  imperialistic  regime  where  strong  na- 
tions control  the  weak. 

The  emperors  of  Rome  built  an  Inter- 
national army  to  prevent  war  In  the  future, 
but  the  culmination  of  imperial  Rome  was 
Its  sacking  and  burning  by  the  vandals  in 
the  year  453. 

The  standard  of  living  is  not  measured  In 
the  number  of  dollars  in  the  pay  envelope. 


The  standard  of  living  is  not  measured  in 

silver  and  gold  The  standard  of  living  is 
measured  in  food,  clothing,  housing,  tree 
tchncl?,  electiic  lights,  telephones,  radios, 
automobiles  and  other  necessities,  comlorta 
and  conveniences. 

The  faimer  in  Georgia  who  goes  to  town 
to  buy  his  meat  and  bread,  feed  for  his 
animals,  and  seed  to  plant  never  has  and 
never  will  make  a  successful  farmer. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  criticize 
the  farmer  who  goes  to  town  to  buy  coffee, 
mtdicme,  clothing,  shoes,  farm  Implements, 
lind  othtr  things  which  he  cannot  reason- 
acly  be  expected  to  produce  on  his  own 
farm 

The  same  fundamental  principle  Is  true 
of  nations  A  nation  cannot  prosper  if  It 
goes  to  other  mtions  to  buy  things  which 
it  .should  produce  within  its  own  boundaries. 
Any  effort  to  flood  the  United  States  with 
farm  products  which  we  can  produce,  with 
industrial  products  which  we  can  produce, 
or  with  raw  materials  which  we  can  pro- 
duce, whatever  may  be  the  motive  behind 
such  an  ellort.  the  effort  itself  is  calculated 
to  help  destroy  our  economy  and  our  inde- 
pendence 

No  one  can  find  fault  or  should  object  to 
our  buying  from  other  nations  such  things 
as  we  do  not  have  or  cannot  produce  on  a 
sound  economic  basis,  but  any  attempt  to 
extend  our  trade  with  other  nations  beyond 
our  le.;itlniate  needs  and  beyond  sound  eco- 
nomic principle  Is  calculated  to  work  injury 
and  detriment  both  to  our  economic  and 
political  life.  > 

The  spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
develop  the  production  of  cotton  and  other 
crcjps,  for  which  we  have  no  need,  in  other 
countries  is  a  crime. 

The  action  of  Congress  In  delegating  to  a 
Gfivcrnment  official  the  power  to  make  trade 
treaties,  which  will  flood  this  country  with 
products  of  peon  labor,  which  products  wa 
do  not  need,  is  so  amazingly  un-American 
th;it  it  i."  difficult  to  realize  that  it  h<\s  been 
done  We  cannot  help  but  think  of  it  as 
an  unpleasant  dream. 

The  fact  that  an  American  citizen  whose 
firm  largely  controls  the  market  tor  spot  cot- 
ton in  the  United  States  has  been  put  in 
an  omcial  pcsitirn  in  Wa.^hington  is  bad 
enough  And.  taking  this  same  citizen,  who 
now  iaisely  controls  the  production  of  cotton 
in  Soucii  America,  and  putting  him  second 
in  authority  of  our  Department  of  Commerce 
shews  unmistakably  that  the  present  admln- 
i:^tratlon  is  launched  on  a  program  of  world 
Imperlali.'-m.  and  is  without  regard  for  the 
interest  of  the  American   people. 

The  forming  of  a  committee  for  industrial 
development,  committed  to  International 
economic  and  racial  equality,  with  high  gov- 
ernmental heads  on  that  committee,  is  Just 
another  evidence  that  the  present  admin-s- 
tration  is  traveling  along  the  read  of  old  im- 
perialism, which  has  been  attempted  by  every 
power  In  history  since  Nebuchadnezzar 
walked  on  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

We  have  before  us  two  gates.  We  have  cur 
choice.  We  can  take  the  gate  which  leads 
us  farther  away  from  our  American  form  of 
government  under  the  Constitution  which 
our  forefathers  set  up.  We  can  return  to 
Ind.vldual  liberty,  individual  initiative,  and 
individual  opportunity.  We  can  return  to 
ample  pioduction  in  all  lines,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  security.  Or.  we  can  take 
the  other  gate  into  insecurity  for  a  few  years 
and  then  the  decay  and  fall,  which  has  been 
the  end  of  every  Imperial  empire  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

To  say  "let's  prevent  future  war"  Is  a 
catcl-.y  saying.  The  Idea  of  preventing  war 
naturally  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
good  men  and  women  everywhere. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  those  In  authority 
who  advocate  this  know  they  are  advocating 
the  impossible.     It  would  be  nice  if  we  could 
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prevent  all  future  storms  and  all  futtire 
earthquakes,  but  we  are  honest  enough  with 
ourselves  to  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  pre- 
vent storms  and  earthquakes  unless  we  could 
change  the  laws  of  nature,  which  Is  Impos- 
sible. 

Equally  true  Is  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
prevent  future  wars  because  we  cannot  change 
the  nature  of  unregenerated  man.  Even 
consecrated  and  earnest  Christiana  sometimes 
become  war-ralnded.  This  being  true,  how 
can  we  expect  the  unregenerated  millions  of 
the  earth  to  refrain  from  resorting  to  the  law 
cf  conflict  which  is  in  their  very  nature? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  what  prog- 
ress the  world  has  madf^  has  been  achieved 
through  war.  Without  war  there  would  have 
been  no  Magna  Ca,-ta  of  England  Without 
war  there  wo-ild  have  been  no  Republic  of 
Prance  Without  war  there  would  have  been 
no  Declaration  of  Independence,  no  Consti- 
tution, no  Bill  of  Rights,  no  freedom  of  press, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion. 
Without  war  there  would  ha%e  been  no  Prot- 
estant kings,  no  Protestant  churches,  and  no 
end  to  religious  inquisitions  or  persecutions. 
Without  war  there  would  have  been  no  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state. 

As  much  as  all  good  people  deplore  war, 
and  as  cruel  as  war  is,  there  come  times 
In  human  history  when  man  is  compelled  to 
submit  to  slavery  or  else  like  the  founding 
fathers  of  this  Nation,  appeal  to  the  abate- 
ment of  arms,  putting  their  trust  in  Al- 
mighty God  und  asking  Him  for  guidance. 

The  way  to  get  ample  food  production,  and 
Che  only  thing  necessary  to  get  ample  food 
production.  Is  to  turn  the  farmer  loose,  give 
him  prices  which  will  enable  Llm  to  com- 
pete with  war  industries  for  labor  Give 
him  ample  supplies  of  farm  machinery, 
equipment,  and  fertilizer,  take  the  Federal 
bureaus  off  his  neck  and  nothing  but  an  act 
of  providence  can  prevent  him  from  pro- 
ducing all  the  food  and  fibre  that  we  can 
use  and  much  that  we  can  carry  across  the 
seas  so  long  as  It  Is  necessary. 

When  I  was  a  boy  the  best  farmer  In  the 
.  neighborhood  was  said  to  be  the  man  who 
had  his  crib  full  of  corn  when  It  came  time 
to  harvest  the  new  crop  of  corn.  The  farmer 
whose  smoke  house  was  filled  with  meat 
wnen  the  first  frost  of  winter  came  and  it 
was  time  tcTklU  hogs  again.  Tlie  farmer  who 
had  cotton  stored  under  the  shelter,  cotton 
that  had  been  ginned  3  or  four  4  years 
before  These  men  believed  that  a  full  crib, 
full  smoke  house,  and  a  few  bales  of  cotton 
represented  security  In  the  event  of  a  short 
crop,  sickness  In  the  family,  a  death  or  an 
opportunity  to  buy  another  farm. 

These  men  thought  If  they  had  a  boy  or 
girl  to  go  to  college  It  was  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  few  bales  of  cotton  stored  away  to 
help  defray  their  college  expenses  Only  in 
recent  years  has  the  false  theory  been 
preached  to  farmers  that  security  lay  In 
scarcity  and  that  Insecurity  lay  in  the  pro- 
duction of  plenty. 

The  life  of  any  democratic  government  de- 
pends upon  the  Intelligence,  integrity,  and 
independence  of  the  people  who  vote.  In  any 
country  where  the  people  are  not  free  to 
vote  their  own  intelligent  convictions,  the 
democratic  form  of  government  cannot  and 
win  not  endure. 

The  people  are  the  voters,  they  are  the 
directors  of  the  Government.  When  the 
Government  controls  the  people  it  controls 
the  votes,  and  when  elected  ofBcials  control 
the  votes  a  democratic  government  will  not 
survive  very  long,  because  evils  In  the  Gov- 
ernment will  never  be  corrected  when  the 
Government  controls  the  voters. 

In  1776  those  Americans  who  gathered  in 
Independence  Hall  were  not  afraid  of  any- 
thing on  earth  e.xccpt  the  loss  cf  liberty 
Itself. 

When  the  people  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
voted  on  the  adoption  of  an  American  Con- 


stitution they  were  not  afraid  of  any  foreign 
power  or  combination  of  powers.  Their  only 
fear  was  of  greed,  ambition,  and  thirst  for 
power  of  OfDclals.  cliques,  and  parties  with- 
in their  own  borders. 

We,  today  face  the  same  perils  and  the 
same  problems  that  were  faced  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1776  and  by  the  Iram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  of  our  United  States. 

Let  us  free  the  American  farmer.  Let  him 
produce  every  ounce  of  food  he  can  without 
hindrance  for  the  duration  of  this  war.  If 
he  is  not  able  to  produce  enough  food  for 
the  Nation,  for  our  armed  forces,  and  for 
our  allies,  then  let  us  buy  as  much  more  food 
as  we  need  wherever  it  can  be  found.  What- 
ever It  takes  to  support  the  men  overseas 
should  and  must  be  done  without  hesitation, 
equivocation  or  regard  to  cost.  But,  when 
those  brave  men  In  our  armed  forces  have 
won  the  victory,  when  they  return  to  Amer- 
ica, those  who  are  spared.  It  is  our  Job  to 
see  that  none  of  the  liberties  and  rights, 
which  they  have  under  the  Constitution  in 
this  country,  have  been  taken  away  from 
them  while  they  were  absent,  risking  their 
lives  and  their  all  for  you  and  me. 


Work  of  Rural  Electrification  Admini*- 
tration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  18  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12),  1943 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "R.  E.  A.  Euilds  for  Vic- 
tory and  Post-War  Opportunities,"  de- 
livered by  Hon.  William  J.  Neal,  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Adminis  I  ration,  on  October  12,  1943, 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Managers  and 
Superintendents  of  Georgia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  > 

R.  E.  A.  friends  of  Georgia.  I  regard  it  as 
a  privilege  to  bring  to  you  today  the  greet- 
ings of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon. 
Claude  R.  Wickard,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  Hon. 
Harry  Slattery.  I  want  to  salute  the  leaders 
of  the  R.  E.  A.  cooperative  movement  in 
Georgia  who  are  assembled  here,  and  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  great  record  In 
bringing  csentral  station  electric  service  to 
more  than  83.000  members  In  ihls  State,  thus 
placing  your  State  second  only  to  Texas  in 
the  number  of  R.  E.  A.  Cooperative  members. 

My  remarks  are  entitled  "R.  E.  A.  Builds 
for  Victory  and  Post-War  Opportunities,  "  and 
as  part  of  this  theme  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you  the  contributions  being  made  by  the 
R.  E.  A.  Cooperatives  of  America  to  the  food- 
production  program  of  the  Nation.  Unques- 
tionably the  experiences  of  the  83.000  mem- 
bers in  your  State  are  typical  of  those  of  more 
than  1.000.000  'Uher  farm  people  ,n  America 
who.  except  for  R.  E.  A.,  would  not  today 
have  the  benefit  of  central -station  electric 
service.  Electric  power  to  replace  the  men 
who  have  gone  to  war;  the  power  require- 
ments so  necessary  to  enable  our  farmers  to 
meet    the    record-breaking  food-production 


level  that  has  been  achieved  by  American 
agricultxire  this  year. 

Today  I  want  to  give  you  an  up-to-tbe-mln- 
ute  report  on  the  work  the  B.  ■.  A.  cooper*- 
tlves  of  the  Nation  have  been  doing.  In  co- 
operation with  tbe  War  Food  Administration 
and  the  War  Production  Board,  In  uvlng  the 
limited  amoiut  of  critical  material  asalgned 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  electricity  to 
thotisands  of  our  better  prodticlng  farms 
which  had  not  been  connected  when  war  was 
declared  After  months  of  careful  study,  the 
War  Production  Board  authorised  the  eo- 
called  U-l-c  program,  effective  February  1  of 
this  year.  From  February  1  until  September 
30.  R.  E.  A.  had  cleared  38,727  estimate  work 
orders  from  the  cooperative  to  aerre  48,400 
farmers  who  were  certLded  by  their  county 
War  Board  to  have  five  or  more  animal  unite. 
It  is  not  the  fact  that  48,000  more  of  our 
farniers  have  received  electric  service  that  Is 
of  Interest  to  an  America  at  war,  but.  rather,* 
what  this  service  means  In  the  way  of  in- 
creased  food   production. 

In  that  connection,  these  figures  will  be 
of  Interest: 
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These  48,000  farmers  had  on  hand  llveetoek 
with  a  value  of  (rfl, 103.460.  T^eir  estimated 
production  for  12  months  totaled  1170,139,411 
in  livestock,  and  •40,395,000  In  livestock  prod- 
ucts, to  exceed  $310,000,000  based  on  U.  8. 
D.  A,  average  production  and  prices. 

Spot  checks  in  representative  areas  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  elec- 
tricity on  farm  production  among  these 
newly  connected  farmers.  These  spot  checks 
indicate  that  the  benefit  to  livestock  pro- 
duction through  the  ability  of  the  farmer 
to  maintain  his  present  production  with  de- 
creased labor,  or  increased  production  with 
present  labor,  is  equivalent  to  34  percent. 
The  extensions  to  the  48,000  farmers  author- 
ized In  the  past  8  months  represent  19.250.000 
in  labor  and  material.  Compare  this  figure. 
if  you  will,  with  the  resulting  benefit  to  the 
food  production  of  the  Nation  of  more  than 
171,000.000— a  ratio  of  better  than  7  to  1 
for  livestock  production  alone,  without  taking 
Into  account  the  fact  that  the  labor  served 
by  the  availability  of  electricity  may  have 
been  almost  equally  reflected  In  Increased 
production  of  field  crops. 

In  behalf  of  R.  E.  A.,  I  want  to  take  tbU 
opportunity  to  urge  tin  representatives  of 
every  cooperative  here  to  do  their  utmost, 
within  the  limit  of  the  necessary  Federal 
rej.ulatlons,  to  see  that  electric  service  Is 
made  available  to  the  presently  unserved 
farmers  of  Georgia.  Frequently,  there  are 
those  who  challenge  the  soundness  of  R.  X.  A.- 
financed  cooperatives.  You  will  be  Interested 
to  know  bow  the  nearly  800  cooperatives 
which  R  E.  A.  has  financed  are  handling 
their  affairs— where  they  stanch  financially — 
whether  this  approach  to  the  problem  of  rvaal 
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electrification  Is  sound.  Since  1935  we  have 
advanced  for  the  construction  of  distribu- 
tion B>'stema,  generation  and  transmission 
Bystoms.  acquisitions,  wiring,  and  appliances, 
t ',69.152  562. 

Repayment  of  these  funds  is  scheduled 
over  a  25-year  period  As  of  July  31.  1943. 
the  cooperatives  had  met  their  scheduled  pay- 
ments and.  in  addition  to  this,  have  to  their 
credit  In  prepayments  to  R.  E.  A.  $12,663,- 
78757.  as  compared  with  delinquencies  of 
only  $118.125  91.  Here  in  Georgia  you  have 
reason  to  he  proud  because  of  the  record 
which  has  been  made  by  the  40  cooperatives 
of  this  Stf.te.  to  which  $16,240,675  has  been 
advanced  to  build  20.500  miles  of  line  In  the 
latest  fi''ures  available,  there  was  not  a  sineJe 
ccoperntlve  that  was  delinquent  in  principal 
payments  to  R  E  A  .  and  the  cooperatives 
have  '•eoaid  to  R.  E  A.,  ahead  of  schedule. 
$741.624  75,  and,  in  addition  to  their  cash 
reserves,  they  held  in  Government  bonds 
mure  than  $350,000.  This  spendid  flniincial 
lecord  is  in  keeping  with  what  we  consider 
to  be  a  fundamental  step  in  the  development 
of  a  pcst-war  prcirram  that  has  as  its  objec-  i 
live,  making  electricity  available  to  every 
rural  home  in  America.  Durins;  this  emer- 
gency p«  riod  of  the  war  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  cooperatives  to  bring  their  engi- 
neering work  up  to  date,  to  estalDlish  the  best 
management  practices,  and  keep  their  Qnan- 
cial  house  in  order. 

In  addition  to  this  effort  to  conduct  your 
affairs  prudently  and  to  extend  service  to  all 
farmers  who  qualify  under  present  restric- 
tions, wc  have  the  added  responsibility  of 
making  plans  for  post-war  rural  electriflca- 
tlcn  development  Here  in  Georgia,  where 
you  have  brought  service  to  the  surprisingly 
lar^-e  number  of  83.000  rural  familes.  there 
are  yet  unreserved,  accnrdin;;  to  recent  cen- 
sus figures,  more  than  340.0C0  farms  and  rural 
homes.  In  addition  to  the  two  and  a  half 
million  farmers  in  America  now  receiving 
central -s"  at  ion  service  (served  in  about 
equal  numbers  by  private  utilities  and 
R.  E  A  -fin.incfd  cojperatives)  available  data 
Indicate  that  there  ure  more  than  5,000,000 
farms  and  rural  nonfarm  residences  and  other 
establishments,  nearly  all  located  within  the 
area  of  R.  E  A.  cooperatives,  to  which  elec- 
tricity should  be  made  available  as  rapidly 
as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

That  is  the  reason  why  R.  E  A  is  working 
With  Its  borrowers  In  making  the  unelectrl- 
fied  farm  survey.  Congressional  foresight 
provided  In  the  R.  E.  A.  Act  authorization  for 
the  Administrator  to  make  studies  Inveatl- 
gallons.  and  reports  concerning  the  condi- 
tions and  progress  of  the  electrification  of 
rural  areas.  Under  this  authority  the  post- 
war planning  program  is  being  conducted  A 
part  of  the  program  Is  a  survey  of  the  un- 
electrlfled  farms  in  the  Dnlted  States.  It 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  when  R  E.  A. 
first  came  into  being  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  farms  In  the  Nation  were  electrified.  To- 
day we  estimate  that  38  percent  are  receiv- 
ing central  station  service. 

R.  E.  A  financed  systems  conducting  the 
xmelectrlfled  farm  survey  under  our  sug- 
gested procedures  are  receiving  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  county  agents  and  Interested 
organizations.  This  survey  when  completed 
is  placed  on  a  map  elbowing  the  location  of  the 
unelectrified  farm,  as  well  as  the  location 
of  the  transmission  and  distribution  lines 
of  both  private  utilities  and  R  E.  A.  financed 
systems.  To  date  apprrximately  450  coun- 
ties In  various  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  completed.  Many  of  the  progressive 
cooperative  leaders  are  already  planning  to 
bring  information  on  the  unserved  area  In 
their  territory  up  to  the  pre-allotment  stage 
so  that  a  construction  program  may  pro- 
ceed at  once  when  victory  has  been' won,  and 
labor  and  material  arjnin  become  available 
Secord  only  to  cur  inteiest  in  furthering 
the  U  1-c  program  is  our  interest  in  seeing 


the  unelectrlfled  farm  survey  completed  In 
every  county  In  the  land. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  In  R  E.  A  's 
plan  for  post-war  rtiral  electrification  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
the  President's  request  would  enatjje  R  E  A. 
to  effectively  cooperate  with  its  borrowers  In 
bringing  the  basic  data  of  the  unelectrlfled 
farm  survey  up  to  the  preallotm.ent  stage. 

This  objective  would  achieve  a  twofold 
purpose.  First,  through  the  early  availabil- 
ity of  central  station  electrification  to  mil- 
lions of  rural  homes  it  Wijuld  provide  the 
b;isls  for  a  more  profitable  agriculture  and 
richer  rural  living  so  abundantly  deso  ved 
and  won  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these 
same  families  now  serving  the  Nation  in  this 
world-wide  conflict.  Second,  through  a  pro- 
gram Oi  immediate  large-scale  con.-trxiction 
there  would  be  provided  through  direct  con- 
struction activities  and  the  manufacture  of 
material  and  consumer  goods  for  this  new 
market  opportunity  for  profitably  private 
employment  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  our  returned  soldiers. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that,  although  we 
a.e  limited  for  fi.nds  and  much  of  our  St. 
Louis  staff  is  working  extra  hours  to  give 
tlie  necessary  assistance  to  the  cooperatives, 
we  have  a  number  of  people  who  are  devot- 
ing much  time  and  thought  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  program  for  post-war  rural 
electrification.  We  are  not  making  plans  to 
be  able  to  make  more  plans  after  the  war. 
We  are  making  plans  to  be  ready  for  action. 
While  there  Is  still  considerable  work  to  l?e 
done,  our  present  studies  indicate  thnt  with 
a  minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  R  E  A  .  its 
cooperative  borrowers,  and  others,  working 
together,  can  have  available  at  a  moments 
notice  d  post-war  construction  program  of 
well  over  $500,000,000  In  the  first  3  years 
And  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  thit  suth 
u  program  will  open  a  market  for  t  least  an 
equivalent  amount  of  farm  and  home  ap- 
pliances. 

This  program  of  post-war  rural  electrifica- 
tion would  have  immediate  l:eneflts  to  labor 
that  would  otherwise  be  released  from  the 
plants  now  producing  war  materials  It 
would  also  Include  the  work  involved  in  min- 
ing, processing,  transporting,  and  manufac- 
turing poles,  conductors,  transformers,  line, 
and  generating  equipment,  as  well  as  the 
processing  and  manufacture  of  the  tremen- 
dous volume  of  electrical  appliances  and  farm 
equipment  that  R.  E.  A.  experience  indicates 
would  be  purchased  after  the  facilities  were 
constructed 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  of  which  I 
wish  to  speak  today,  and  that  is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Rural  Electrification  .'Admin- 
istration and  its  borrowers.  The  f  .'nds  which 
R  E.  A.  has  at  Its  disposal  for  the  active  pro- 
gram that  It  is  now  expected  to  carry  on  are 
very  limited.  Every  effort  Is  being  made  to 
use  these  funds  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage Even  with  this,  if  we  are  to  get  on  with 
this  program  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  best 
possible  cooperation  between  our  borrowers 
and  this  Admlnlstratlcn  It  is  necessary  to 
have  the  best  possible  cooperation  betv.con 
R.  E.  A. — a  Federal  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — and  other  ad- 
ministrations and  bureaus  within  the  Depart- 
ment. I  know  how  close  this  program  is  to 
the  heart  of  Secretary  Wickard  and  to  the 
President  and  I  have  every  reas<.in  to  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  receive  the  best  possible 
cooperation  from  all  Federal  agencies  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact.  I  also  knew  of  the 
very  great  interest  of  most  of  the  ofTicials  of 
your  State — here  In  Georgia — and  the  part 
which  they  can  contribute  toward  this  pro- 
gram. 

R.  E.  A. '8  position  In  carrying  out  the  man- 
date of  Congress  to  bring  electric  service  to 
rural  homes  is  different  from  that  of  almost 
any  other  public  agency.  In  a  measure,  our 
relationship  to  the  cooperatives  Is  that  of  a 


friendly  banker  loaning  funds,  but  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  the  building  and  man- 
aging of  electric  lines  Is  a  relatively  new 
type  of  cooperative  endeavor,  we  try  to  render 
a  considerable  variety  of  services  that  will 
ensure  the  successful  operation  of  these  lines 
upon  which  we  have  loaned  money  I  want 
to  make  this  very  clear,  however,  that  It  la 
not  the  de;;ire  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  to  run  the  business  of  Its  bor- 
rrwers.  Wc  recognize  that  that  can  be  done 
much  better  by  the  local  board  of  directors 
and  the  local  manager  than  it  can  by  anyone 
from  Washington  or  St.  Louis.  You  know 
what  the  problems  are.  You  are  constantly 
gaining  experience,  and  with  the  assistance 
we  are  able  to  provide  I  am  sure  that  If  the 
sturdy  farmers  who  make  up  these  boards  of 
directors  cannot  run  these  cooperatives,  and 
make  them  up  to  our  fondest  hopes  then 
no  one  else  can.  The  record  which  I  have 
already  cited  for  bo+h  Georgia  and  the  Na- 
tion proves  that  you're  doing  a  good  job. 

I  do  want  to  point  out.  however,  that  when 
tlie  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
after  attempting  to  interest  the  private  util- 
ities .11  fuuhoring  the  rural-electrification 
program,  established  the  policy  of  looming  to 
lural  cooperatives,  it  In  effect  placed  Us  faith 
in  cooperatives  to  bring  electric  service  to 
rural  families  of  the  Nation.  For  that  reason 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  you  managers,  direc- 
tors, and  members  of  successful  operating 
cooperatives  have  assumed  a  moral  obligation 
to  make  central  station  electric  service  avail- 
able to  every  rural  home  that  it  is  possible  to 
serve.  If  R.  E.  A.  performs  Its  functions 
with  ef!ic:cnc>  and  decisiveness  I  am  confi- 
dent that  so  lung  as  member  Interest  in  the 
cooperative's  affairs  is  maintained,  and  that 
so  lon^  as  thi-  officers  and  directors  which 
they  select  exercise  their  best  judgment  as 
public-spirited  citizens,  the  President  and  the 
Congress  can  be  assured  that  as  rapidly  as 
conditions  permit,  dependable  electric  power 
will  be  made  available  to  every  rural  home 
lu  America. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.      OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12).  1943 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  E»resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  pubUc  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  The  Corn  and  Hog 
Situation.  deUvered  by  WiUiam  Yunglas, 
president  of  the  Iowa  Swine  Producing 
Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr  Gannett,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
with  mixed  feelings  of  prUle.  doubt,  and  ter- 
ror that  1  appear  before  you  to  discuss  so 
broad  a  subject  as  the  corn  and  hog  situa- 
tion The  feeling  of  pride  Is  shared  on  two 
scores,  first,  upon  being  asked  to  present 
this  subject  before  such  a  distinguished 
group  and  second,  upon  being  one  of  the 
thou,  ands  of  producers  of  corn  and  hogs,  who 
throm;hout  tni.^  land  have  done  what  I  con- 
sider a  "bang  up'  job  of  producing  two  very 
vital  rnun;tlO!:s  of  war  under  tremendous 
handicaps.  The  doubt  Is  concern! rg  my 
ability  to  do  Justice  to  the  subject  ai.d  to 


i 
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what  the  solutions  of  our  problems  are.  The 
terror  Is  from  the  thought  of  the  indecision, 
and  the  cajoling,  threatening  directives  of 
jealously  competitive  governmental  agencies 
with  which  we  have  been  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  bv   blessed. 

I  realize  that  a  discussion  of  the  corn  and 
hog  situation  is  an  extremely  broad  subject 
and  can  be  approached  from  about  as  many 
dlffereqt  angles  as  there  are  individuals  to 
approach  it  Preferring  to  confine  myself  to 
the  safety  cf  the  field  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar  I  will  therefore  remain  pretty  close 
to  the  situation  at  home  in  the  largest  corn 
and  he  g  producing  State  of  the  Nation,  Icwa, 
and  whe:e  I  have  had  a  part  in  the  business 
of  producing  corn  and  hogs  since  big  enough 
to  holler  "Scxiweee"  or  replant  missing  hills 
of  corn  that  had  been  removed  by  ground 
sqvurrels  believing  in  individual  enterprise 
and  endeavoring  to  establish  their  own  social 
security. 

In  spite  of  much  publicity  to  the  contrary, 
the  great  bulk  oi  the  corn  and  hoes  of  the 
Nation  are  produced  by  the  hundreds  of 
th(  usands  of  inodeiate  size  operators  produc- 
ing from  50  to  250  hogs  and  50  to  150  acres  of 
corn  each  year  rather  than  by  the  few  large 
commercial  or  corporate  units  that  arc  more 
/  often  publicized  Practically  all  producers 
have  astonished  all  estimators  and  even 
themselves  in  a  battle  of  production  against 
what  has  seemed  like  unsutmcuntable  ob- 
stacles Dating  back  2  or  even  3  years  ago  the 
competition  of  higher  wages  in  war  prepared- 
ness Industries,  military  camp  construction, 
etc  ,  plus  the  call  of  Selective  Service  began 
tleir  steady  drain  upon  the  manpower  In  the 
corn  and  hOK  producing  area  High  wages 
offered  by  holders  of  Government  contracts 
being  the  chief  offender  Closely  following 
this  manpower  shrinkage  came  the  curtail- 
ment of  equipment  due  to  priorities  and 
W  P  B  tailing  to  realize  the  importance  of 
food  in  war  We  regret  that  even  many  of 
our  experts  in  agriculture  continued  to  "drag 
their  feet "  long  after  there  was  any  sane 
excuse  for  limiting  the  production  of  feed 
grains. 

During  this  time  another  new  Government 
agency  appeared  which  has  won  all  the  prizes 
In  the  development  of  log  Jams,  bottlenecks, 
and  general  confusion  in  our  food  production 
picture.  Dear  old  O.  P  A.  In  my  younger 
days  I  was  naive  enough  to  believe  that  eco- 
nomics was  an  exact  science,  that  like  2  and  2 
equaled  4.  the  various  laws  of  economics  were 
exact  and  unchanging.  For  the  past  10  years, 
however,  we  have  been  overhauling  eco- 
nomics and  throwing  out  all  the  old  deadwood 
like  such  dodo  birds  as  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  diminishing  returns,  division 
of  labor,  etc.    My,  haven  t  we  been  having  fun 

The  ultramodern  economist  Is  given  the 
answer  first  and  he  works  the  problem  back- 
wards to  build  a  case  fcr  the  answer  Siys 
he,  those  old  economic  laws  never  amounted 
to  much  anvhcw  That  law  of  supply  and 
demand  was  Just  an  instrument  of  the  evil- 
doers. We  make  our  own  laws.  M:ike  scarce 
things  cheap  so  more  folks  will  want  more 
of  them-so  scK)n  there  isn't  enough  to  go 
around  without  rationing.  I  must  hasten  to 
add  that  I  am  not  inferring  a  blanket  con- 
demnation of  all  economists  for  we  do  still 
have  a  few  who  stand  out  as  beacons  in  a 
storm  and  for  them  I  am  grateful  It  is 
encouraging  to  learn  that  new  leadership  In 
O.  P.  A  has  placed  real  businessmen  in  all 
policy-making  positions  and  has  dismissed 
their  huge  legal  department  Just  recently? 
This  should  help.  Probably  nothing  has 
added  so  much  confusion  to  our  feed  supply. 
tenseness  to  the  corn-hog  situation,  and  un- 
certainty among  our  producers  of  feed  and 
food  as  have  the  maze  of  ceilings,  fioors, 
threatened  ceilings,  price  differentials,  etc.. 
that  the  producer  thinks  of  as  governmental 
tinkering. 

\  hog  producer  in  a  feed  deficit  area  may 
find   that  he   can   buy   corn   legally   from   a 


neighbor  (if  he  has  any  corn)  at  97  cents 
a  bushel  or  from  his  local  grain  dealer  for 
$1.05  If  it  was  grown  by  his  neighbor  or  $1.12 
If  It  was  shipped  in.  In  all  cases  It  Is  the 
same  kind  of  corn  and  each  will  feed  a  hog 
the  same  length  of  time,  but  it  Is  Ulegal  for 
him  to  pay  his  neighbor,  who  might  have 
corn,  the  price  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
same  corn  if  shipped  in.  If  the  producer  has 
both  his  own  corn  and  hogs  he  continues  to 
feed  the  hogs  so  long  as  it  is  economically 
efficient  to  do  so.  With  artificial  forces  In  full 
command  of  the  feed  and  price  situation 
there  is  no  way  to  bring  about  the  usual  ad- 
justments between  the  different  classes  of 
livestock  and  segments  of  industry  competing 
for  the  supply  of  law  materials. 

In  addition,  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  seasonal  variation  in  the  ceiling  price 
of  hogs  to  assist  in  drawing  them  to  market 
before  the  rush  in  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
Such  failures  to  recognize  the  basic  eco- 
nomic laws  will  reap  a  harvest  of  coofusion 
and  further  directives  as  the  normal  sea- 
son for  heavy  marketing  approaches.  Re- 
moval of  the  corn  ceiling  would  make  feed- 
ing to  hogs  less  profitable  and  more  hogs 
would  be  marketed  earlier  and  at  lightej 
weights.  This  would  reduce  the  pressure  of 
hogs  on  the  slaughtering  capacity  when  the 
peak  sea.son  arrived  and  also  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  eating  from  the  Nation's  corn 
pile.  Some  may  shriek  "infiatlon,"  but  to 
my  thinking  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  rise 
in  corn  price  would  be  very  great  or  for 
very  long,  for  the  marketing  of  hogs  that 
needed  it,  would  reduce  demand  and  the 
approach  of  the  rapidly  Increasing  crop  of 
new  corn  would  hoW  the  price  in  check.  I 
don't  expect  to  be  taken  too  seriously  in  this 
matter  for  it  sounds  Ux)  much  like  the  old- 
fashioned  common -sense  law  of  supply  and 
demand  I  am.  however,  willing  to  wager 
that  before  the  present  marketing  season  Is 
completed,  all  concerned  will  wish  we  had 
done  something 

I  might  add,  with  a  low  bow  to  Life  mag- 
azine (July  19)  that  it  is  a  peculiar  line 
of  thinking  indeed  that  considers  feeding 
corn  to  hogs  a  waste  of  corn.  They  might 
have  made  themselves  of  much  more  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  had  they  used  their  efforts 
to  Increase  the  production  of  corn  and  feed 
grains,  for  there  will  not  be  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  meat  and  fat  needed.  Hog  pro- 
ducers, having  done  a  record  jcb  in  spite  of 
exceptionally  unfavorable  weather,  price  con- 
fusion, disease,  parasites,  labor  equipment, 
and  protein-feed  shortage,  do  not  enjoy  being 
held  up  to  the  public  in  scorn  as  "wasters 
of  feed  "  It  is  refreshing  to  occasionally  find 
the  press  willing  to  recognize  some  of  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  producers  of  feed 
and  fcxrd. 

Passing  on  to  a  more  cheering  note.  I  am 
sure  everyone  Interested  in  the  well-being  of 
our  country  will  be  happy  to  know  that  the 
September  1  crop  report  Indicates  that  Iowa 
will  produce  an  all-time  record  corn  crop  of 
630.000.000  bushels.  Only  twice  before  has 
she  exceeded  500.000,000.  As  for  the  crop  for 
the  entire  Nation.  2.985.267.000  is  Indicated, 
which,  although  a  little  short  of  last  year's 
record  crop,  is  600,000.000  larger  than  the  10- 
year  average  To  give  some  idea  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  corn  crop  to  hog  production, 
I  cite  these  figures  for  the  1942-43  crop  year 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Tliese  percentages  are  of  the  total 
feed  grains  In  which  all  feed  grains  are  re- 
duced to  their  corn  equivalent  value.  This 
total  feed-grain  disappearance  for  the  Nation 
was  divided  among  the  various  clas^^s  of  live- 
stock as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  12.3  percent, 
poultry  18  6.  beef  cattle  12.2.  sheep  0.4,  horses 
and  mules  8.7.  and  hogs  47.8  percent.  You 
will  note  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  Is 
used  by  the  hog  industry.  The  hog  producer 
feels  that  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  and 
equipment  Involved  and  the  ability  to  turn 
feed  grains  into  high-quality  protein,  vita- 


mins, ai.d  fat  that  he  must  be  highly  efficient 
to  warrant  the  use  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Nation's  feed  supply.  To  improve  that  effi- 
ciency In  face  of  Increasing  numbers  require* 
skill.  Livestock  production  does  not  lend  It- 
self so  well  to  speeded -up  assembly-line  pro- 
duction as  do  the  products  of  industry.  The 
problems  of  health,  sanitation,  parasites,  la- 
bor, equipment,  and  trt-nsporlatlon  inciease 
rapidly,  I  cannot  refrain  from  one  other 
comment  on  the  above  figures  of  feed-grain 
disappearance. 

Poultry,  over  the  entire  Nation,  used  18  6 
percent  or  almost  one-fifth  of  our  total  feed 
grain — and  we  talk  rather  slightingly  of  "just 
chicken  feed.'  While  we  are  happy  to  hear 
that  our  national  corn  production  is  at  near 
record  level.  It  does  not  mean  that  our  feed 
situation  IS  solved.  Our  livestock  num.bers 
in  nearly  all  divisions  are  at  record  highs. 
This  places  the  number  of  feed  units  avail- 
able lor  each  unit  of  livestock  at  about  15 
percent  lets  than  last  year.  Thoughtful  study 
and  skilllul  leadership  will  be  necessary  to 
distribute  the  available  feeds  to  these  live- 
stock numbers  in  fuch  a  way  that  the  great- 
est production  of  food  is  obtained  and 
roughages  unsuited  for  human  consumption 
are  utilized  by  livestock. 

As  to  leadership  in  '  the  production  of 
food  in  this  crisis,  I  believe  the  one  thing 
that  most  producers  regret — and  consumers 
should — is  the  fact  that  no  central  authority 
over  the  various  phases  of  the  food  Industry 
exists.  High  confusion  between  various 
agencies  of  production,  distribution,  pricing, 
labor  and  supplies  has  been  and  is  our  great- 
est handicap.  Last  spring  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Chester  Davis  as  head  cf  the  War 
Food  Administration  the  great  majority  of 
producers  felt  that  at  long  lest  we  would  have 
an  end  to  the  confusion  and  that  fair,  sensi- 
ble, businesslike  administration  of  our  many 
problems  was  at  hand.  Needless  for  me  to 
go  into  the  frustration  of  his  attempts  to 
end  the  chaos,  his  resignation,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  layer  on  layer  of  regulations  and 
directives  I  am  still  firm  In  the  belief  that 
until  some  such  leadership  is  established 
that  the  confusion  will  continue. 

Until  fruch  action  is  taken  the  best  thing 
for  those  of  us  Interested  in  food  either  from 
the  production  or  consumption  angle — and 
that  includes  all  of  us — Is  to  get  together 
and  solve  the  problem.  The  livestock  and 
meat  Industry  in  all  its  phases:  producing, 
marketing,  processing,  and  distributing  has 
done  perhaps  the  most  notable  job  in  tbli 
field.  In  national  meetings  which  have 
brought  together  responsible  representative* 
of  all  branches  of  the  Industry  representing 
over  a  hundred  recognized  organizations  was 
developed  the  livestock  end  meat  council  and 
while  it  Is  not  entirely  a  corn  And  hog  enter- 
prise, I  feel  Justified  In  going  far  enough 
afield  to  comment  briefly  on  Its  accomplish- 
ment In  order  that  there  might  be  suffi- 
cient meat  for  our  armed  forces,  our  civilian 
population,  and  otir  allies  through  lend-lease 
commitments.  It  was  necessary  that  a  sound 
program  be  developed.  This  program  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  industry  is  designed 
to: 

1.  Encourage  livestock  production.  2.  Main* 
tain  adequate  control  of  livestock  slaughter. 
3.  Keep  demand  in  balance  with  supply  by: 
(a)  satisfying  the  meat  needs  of  the  armed 
forces:  (b)  establishing  an  effective  ration- 
ing the  program  to  control  consumer  demand; 
and  (c)  determining  the  remainder  of  the 
supply  and  limiting  lend-lease  purchases  to 
the  available  supply.  4.  An  over-all  Govern- 
ment meat  management  administrator  to  co- 
ordinate all  of  the  demand  for  meat  with  the 
total  available  supply.  5.  Full  and  strict  en- 
forcement with  an  adequate  educational  pro- 
gram to  enlist  public  understanding  and 
support. 

This  program  was  presented  to  the  admin- 
istration early  last  spring  and  accepted.  The 
establishment  of  the  War  Meat  Board  being 
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a  direct  result  of  the  plan,  which  while  not 
nearly  solving  the  problem  due  to  the  over- 
lapping authority  of  various  Government 
agencies,  which  I  stated  earlier  can  be  cor- 
rected only  by  a  unified  control.  Is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction.  I  use  this  example  mere- 
ly to  show  that  to  solve  a  big  problem  it  is 
necessary  that  all  interested  cooperate  to  get 
the  answer  The  sad  feature  of  this  problem 
Is  that  in  this  Instance  every  segment  of  the 
Industry  has  cooperated  except  Washington, 
and  to  t'his  day  they  have  refused  to  let  the 
meat  management  plan  function  with  any 
authority. 

This  problem  of  the  corn  and  hog  situa- 
tion with  its  relation  to  feed  supplies,  human 
needs,  other  livestoclt  groups,  geographical 
location  of  population  and  production,  utili- 
zation of  grass  and  roughages,  our  land  re- 
«ources,  economic  use  of  available  labor, 
and  so  forth  will  require  the  cooperation  of 
countless  groups  and  individuals  We  must 
strive  to  maintain  a  sane  approach  to  the 
problem  and  guard  against  our  great  Amer- 
ican habit  of  jumping  at  conclusions  Ris- 
ing politicians  ever  eager  for  a  sensational 
horse  to  ride  may  suggest  the  execution  of 
our  pigs,  confiscation  of  our  corn,  and  radical 
changes  in  our  diet,  all  of  which  must  be 
analyzed  for  their  true  worth.  One  of  the 
current  solutions  enjoying  a  temporary  wave 
of  popularity  is  the  cereal  and  soybean  philos- 
ophy or  trade  your  pork  chops  for  corn 
meal  Furtherance  of  this  phlloeophy  Is  a 
direct  threat  to  the  com  and  hog  producer 
because  they  make  up  so  large  a  part  of 
the  livestock  and  feed  Industry.  Much  more 
serious  is  the  threat  It  carries  to  the  diet, 
health,  economic  and  land  resoiirces  of  the 
Nation 

The  advancing  of  the  cereal-diet  theory 
as  a  solution  to  our  food  problem  received 
Its  greHi.est  txx)st  last  spring  when  worried 
news  ''ommentators  and  well-meaning  but 
lU-lnformert  politicians  feared  the  Nation  was 
facing  starvation.  They  argued  that  If  a 
man  on  a  desert  island  had  10  bushels  of 
grain,  a  cow.  a  litter  of  pigs,  and  a  flock  of 
chickens  that  he  would  postpone  starvation 
the  furthest  into  the  future  by  executing 
the  pigs,  eating  the  cow  and  chickens,  and 
then  make  the  grain  last  as  long  as  possible 
for  food.  The  argimient  was  fortified  with 
such  statements  as  "It  takes  7  pounds  of  corn 
to  make  1  pound  of  pork,  and  with  7  pounds 
of  com  you  can  make  238  com  muffins."  or 
by  eating  7  bowls  of  oatmeal  you  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  serving  of  meat.  The  versa- 
tile soybean,  for  which  I  have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration and  respect  and  produce  many  bush- 
els was  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  uni- 
versal food.  Such  sensational  Innovations 
In  our  diet  naturally  were  welcome  material 
for  news  and  magazine  writers. 

I  hope  you  appreciate  the  position  of  the 
com  and  hog  producer,  who  after  a  hectic 
career  through  the  years  of  bemg  alternately 
tirged  to  produce,  subsidized  to  reduce,  and 
then  again  in  this  all-out  war  being  called 
upon  for  a  production  exceeding  any  previous 
record  and  doing  the  Job  only  to  find  that  ap- 
parently he  had  missed  the  boat  and  the  Na- 
tion didn't  want  meat  after  all  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  promoters  of  the  cereal  phi- 
losophy if  they  state  It  for  what  it  Is  worth, 
recosnlze  its  limitations  and  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  livestock  industry  in  relation 
to  the  total  land  and  labor  resources,  health, 
and  economy  of  the  Nation.  Let  us  approach 
the  problem  squarely  and  use  the  resources 
and  labor  available  to  their  best  advantage. 
Also  the  fertility  of  our  soil  is  dependent  upon 
a  livestock  system  of  agriculture.  Prom  the 
United  States  Census  report  of  1940.  since 
which  many  fertile  acres  have  been  taken  by 
Army  camps,  war  Industries,  airfields,  etc., 
the  United  States  has  a  total  itnd  area  of  ap- 
proximately 1.900000000  acres  wflhich  is  di- 
vided Into  the  following  categories:  grass  56 
percent,  mountain  and  arid  11  percent,  c'tles, 
vlUa-'es,  roads,  parl^^.  beaches  etc  .  12  percent, 
gram   crops   for   livestock    14   percent,   fiber 


crops  2  percent,  crops  directly  tor  human  con- 
sumption— vegetables,  cereals,  and  fruits,  4 
percent.  In  order  to  make  an  economic  utili- 
zation of  so  great  an  area  of  grass  land  and  to 
convert  the  roughages  and  byproducts  from 
production  ol  other  areas,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  livestock  Industry  la  fundamental.  Live- 
stock not  only  have  the  ability  to  utilize  the 
grass  and  roughages  but  they  can  convert 
them  and  in  addition  much  grain  Into  foods 
having  greatly  superior  health  and  nutritional 
values.  Livestock  is  the  machine  whicb 
turns  these  feeds  distributed  throughout  the 
land  into  concentrated  foods  and  permits  a 
great  saving  In  transportation  Such  prod- 
ucts of  the  livestock  industry  as  meat  lard, 
butter,  milk.  Ice  cream,  eggs,  and  poultry 
not  only  make  available  a  diet  that  not  only 
tastes  better  but  Is  better  in  nutritional  and 
health  values.  Rather  than  cite  a  national 
authority  on  this  matter.  I  would  like  to 
quote  one  who  is  experienceo  by  the  many 
years  of  solving  the  nutritional  problems  of 
our  seven  children  and  who  to  me  at  least  is 
the  world  authority — my  wife  When  i  ask 
her  why  meat  was  so  Important  In  our  diet, 
this  la  what  she  said:  "Meat  Is  the  thing 
-which  builds  and  repairs  the  human  machines 
which  are  our  childrens'  bodies  Meat  and 
meat  products  contain  the  complete  pro- 
teins which  are  essential  to  the  building  and 
repairing  of  muscle  and  tissue  Tliey  also, 
furnish  much  of  the  calcium,  phosphorus, 
and  iron  for  bones,  teeth,  and  blood  The 
unique  nature  of  the  protelnp  minerals,  and 
vitamins  In  meat  and  meat  products  is  such 
that  they  are  readily  available  for  the  human 
body.  Because  of  these  pi  liberties  the  at- 
tempt by  ceres.l  diet  advocates  to  compare 
m?at  and  cerealv  simply  on  e  caloric  basis  is 
both  unscientific  and  unfair 

"Results  of  the  addition  of  even  limited 
quantities  of  meat  and  livestock  products  in 
the  diet  are  well  demonstrated  by  the  In- 
creased stature  and  vigor  of  the  northern 
Chinese,  whose  diet  contains  more  of  those 
products  than  does  the  diet  of  the  southern 
Chinese.  The  increased  stature  of  American- 
born  Japanese  children,  evidenced  In  those 
families  where  American-type  meat  diets  are 
followed,  has  b<«n  striking.  As  a  war  emer- 
gency with  its  great  demand  on  our  meat 
supply,  we  can  and  will  use  more  cereal  sub- 
stitutes and  extenders  In  our  diet,  but  to  the 
meat-loving,  red-blooded  American  they  arc 
substitutes,  not  alternates,  and  speed  the  day 
when  they  can  return  to  their  first  choice. 
meat.  Meat  is  the  food  around  which  the 
most  nourishing,  most  attractive,  and  best- 
tasting  meals  can  be  planned.  It  is  meat  that 
keeps  our  family  eating,  growing,  and  on  its 
toes." 

Livestock  farming  Improves  the  stability  of 
our  agriculture  and  conserves  our  land  re- 
sources b3'  checking  erosion  and  retaining, 
_and  even  increa;  ing.  available  plant  food.  It 
'makes  possible  a  better  balance  and  effective 
use  of  the  labo"  available  and  enlarges  the 
field  of  managerial  ability  for  the  farm  oper- 
ator. These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
com  and  hog  farmer,  who  makes  up  a  large 
part  of  the  lives tock  Industry,  feels  that  his 
business  is  sound 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  corn  and  hog  In- 
dustry Is  by  no  neans  facing  liquidation.  It 
has  conducted  it=elf  well  through  trying  times 
and  Is  prepared  to  continue  to  produce  its 
shore  of  the  meat  and  fat  necessary  for  the 
Nation's  diet.  Ihe  high  ratio  of  livestock  to 
feed  units  will  ri?qulre  care  and  skill  in  feed- 
ing practices,  ard  no  rule  of  thumb  for  the 
correct  market  v/elght  of  hogs  is  possible  for 
much  depends  en  the  plan  of  feeding  used. 
Importation  of  greater  amounts  of  blackstrap 
for  industrial  us<!  and  much  larger  reliance  on 
huge  national,  Canadian,  and  Australian 
stocks  of  wheat  for  industrial  use  and  live- 
stock will  relieve  much  of  the  pressure  on  our 
feed  supply. 

The  main  thing  the  com  and  hog  situation 
needs  a  lot  leai  of  is  confiulon  In  Wash- 
ington. 


Commissioning    Osteopathic     Physicians 
and  Surgeons  as  Medical  Officers  in  the 

Navy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1942 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  testimony 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee shows  there  are  many  osteopathic 
physicians  and  surgeons  now  serving  in 
the  noncommissioned  ranks  of  the  Navy. 
They  are  serving  as  square  pegs  In  roimd 
holes.  Their  professional  training  and 
professional  services  are  wasted.  A  few 
months  ago  many  of  these  same  men 
were  in  the  active  practice  of  their  pro- 
fes.sion,  including  the  full  scope  of  the 
healing  art.  Some  of  them  were  on  the 
surgical  staffs  of  civilian  hospitals.  Some 
of  them  were  eye.  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
specialists.  Others  confined  their  prac- 
tice to  radiology.  Others  majored  in 
obstetrics  and  pediatrics.  Some  of  them 
were  serving  on  the  medical  staffs  of  in- 
dustrial plants. 

Letters  from  them  indicate  their  duties 
in  the  Navy  range  from  dumping  bed 
pans  to  cleaning  floors. 

Yet,  Congress  more  than  a  year  ago 
invested  the  Navy  with  specific  authority 
to  commission  osteopathic  graduates. 
Last  June  Congress  reiterated  and  re- 
affirmed that  authority  by  a  speci^p  pro- 
vision in  the  Navy  appropriation  law, 
Public  Law  92,  for  "commissioned  med- 
ical officers  who  are  graduates  of  reputa- 
ble schools  of  osteopathy." 

But  tho.se  in  charge  of  making  naval 
medical  appointments  have  not  chosen 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress  in  that 
respect.  In  defense  of  their  failure  to 
do  so.  they  say  the  law  is  not  compulsory. 
This  is  no  time  for  quibbling.  The 
provi.sion  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  it  is  not  on  the  statute  books  just 
to  fill  up  space.  It  intends  osteopathic 
appointments,  obviously. 

In  further  defense,  they  say  they  have 
a  rule  that  all  commissioned  medical  of- 
ficers must  hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  and  they  say  this  law  did  not 
change  that  rule. 

Well,  the  law  authorizes  commissioned 
medical  officers  who  are  osteopathic 
graduates,  and  osteopathic  schools  con- 
fer the  degree  of  doctor  of  osteopathy, 
not  doctor  of  medicine.  So  the  law  cer- 
tainly does  change  the  rule.  It  makes 
doctors  of  osteopathy  eligible. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Congress  tias 
indicated  the  degrees,  doctor  of  medicine 
and  doctor  of  osteopathy,  are  In  the  same 
category.  In  1929,  in  a  law  regulating 
the  practice  of  the  healing  art  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Congress  specif- 
ically provided  that:  "The  degrees,  doc- 
tor of  medicine  and  doctor  of  osteopathy, 
shall  be  accorded  the  same  rights  and 

I  privileges   under   governmental   regiila- 

I  tions." 

I       Yet,  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 

1  osteopathic  school  of  mf.-dicine  are  used 
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only  In  the  noncommissioned  ranks  of 
the  Navy  in  the  same  capacities  as  any 
other  seaman,  without  regard  for  the  6 
or  7  years'  specialized  schooling  it  took 
to  make  them  physicians,  and  without 
regard  for  their  years  of  general  or 
specialized  practice  of  the  healing  arts. 

Congress  has  spoken,  and  I  hope  the 
people  protest  against  this  flagrant  waste 
of  professional  manpower.    I  hope  they 


will  make  themselves  heard  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  he  will  take  immediate 
action  to  see  to  it  that  this  deplorable 
situation  is  corrected. 

Under  leave  granted  me.  I  include  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  two  very  timely 
extracts  from  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Osteopathic  Association,  Chicago, 
111.,  including  a  compilation  made  from 
the  study  of  the  curricula  of  the  six 


approved  osteopathic  colleges  and  three 
accredited  medical  colleges.  Osteopathic 
education  consists  of  2  years  prepro- 
fessional  college  work  and  4  years  pro- 
fessional college  work  and  a  year's  In- 
ternship, the  colleges  and  intern  training 
hospitals  being  approved  by  the  respec- 
tive State  licensing  authorities  and  the 
accrediting  agencies  of  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association. 


(From  the  October  1942  Journal  of  the  American  Osteopathic  Association) 
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[From   the  September    1943   Journal    ol   the 
American  Osteopathic  Association) 

HOW    LONG? 

In  April  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy 
told  tlie  House  Appropriations  Committe* 
tl.at  the  health  of  the  Navy  was  good  At  the 
same  time  he  told  them  that  the  Navy  would 
require  20.000  medical  officers  by  June  30. 
1944.  but  that  he  would  be  .ucky  if  ne  had 
as  many  as  12,000  by  that  time  He  stated 
the  ratio  of  medical  officers  to  the  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  naval  forces  should  b*  6.6 
lor  each  thousand  At  that  time  the  enlisted 
naval  personnel  totaled  approximately  1,450.- 
000.  There  were  9.000  medical  officers  to 
serve  them  The  ratio  ol  9. Mi  to  1.450.000  is 
6  2.  which  approximates  the  proper  propor- 
tion as  estimated  by  the  Surgeon  General. 
With  such  a  full  strength  o)  medical  per- 
sonnel the  Surgeon  General  was  able  to  report 
that  the  health  was  good  and  that  there  had 
been  no  epidemics 

Secretary  Knox  now  (August  17)  says  that 
the  naval  forces  will  total  2.Bbl.000  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1944  At  the  ratio  of  b  5  a  thousand, 
that  figure  would  require  ld.72tj  medical  ol- 
ficers.  But  the  Surgeon  General  has  said  he 
will  be  lucky  If  he  has  as  many  as  12.000  by 
June  30,  1944  which  is  6  months  afterward 
If.  as  the  Surgeon  General  indicates,  it  will 
require  until  June  30.  1944.  to  build  the  medi- 
cal strength  of  the  Navy  up  to  12.000  medical 
officers,  and  he  will  need  18.000  6  months  be- 
fore tl-.en.  how  long  will  it  be  possible  under 
such  circumstances  to  report  that  the  health 
of  the  Navy  Is  good? 

The  Surgeon  General  said  that  the  medical 
oflicers  will  simply  have  to  work  harder  At 
the  time  he  made  that  statement  he  had  6  2 
a  thousand  Does  the  Surgeon  General  expect 
that  the  increase  in  hostilities,  with  the  re- 
sultant pyramiding  of  casualties,  will  require 
a  diminishing  ratio  of  doctors?  If  he  needs 
20.000  on  June  30.  1944,  and  expects  to  have 
only  12,000  who  takes  the  risk  of  that  8.C00 
deficiency?  Who  will  be  taking  the  risk  ol 
the  more  than  6,000  deficiency  that  will  ap- 
parently develop  by  January  1? 

With  such  Inevitable  deficiencies  in  medi- 
cal officer  per»ounel,  bow  long  will  the  Sur- 


geon General  continue  to  scrap  the  profes- 
sional skills  of  the  osteopathic  physicians 
and  surgeons  now  serving  in  the  noncommis- 
sioned grades  of  the  Nav7? 

On  June  26,  1943.  President  Roosevelt 
signed  the  naval  appropriation  bill  providing 
for  the  use  of  osteopathic  physicians  as  com- 
missioned medical  officers  in  the  Navy.  How 
long  will  the  Surgeon  General  neglect  to 
implement  that  law? 

The  law  says  osteopathic  physicians  should 
be  appointed.  Organized  medicine  dissents. 
The  law  represents  the  voice  of  130,000.000 
people.  Organized  medicine  speaks  for  a 
medical  combination  the  indictment  and 
conviction  of  which  for  interfering  with  free- 
dom in  medical  practice  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  ol  the  United  States  as  re- 
cently as  January  of  this  year  It  Is  not  sug- 
gested that  the  Surgeon  General  is  attempt- 
ing to  serve  two  masters  but  it  is  suggested 
that  he  avoid  the  appearance  of  such  an 
attempt,  and  that  he  proceed  forthwith  to 
carry  out  the  manifest  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  professional  skills  of  osteopathic 
physicians  and  surgeons  shall  be  utilized,  as 
provided  by  law. 

C.  D.  SwoPE,  D.  O. 


Don't   You   Know  There's   a   War  On? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NEW   HAMPSHIBE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12),  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Don't  you  Know  There's  a  War 
On?",  writen  by  Emily  Post,  and  pub- 


lished in  This  Week  magazine  of  Octo- 
ber 17,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"DON'T  TOD  KNOW  THEKES  A  WAE  ON?" — TES, 
AMERICANS  DO  KNOW  IT — AND  THET  HAV« 
BECOME  WEART  OF  THIS  INStJLTINO  QUESTION. 
NEXT  TIME   TOD    HEAR   IT,  FOLLOW   THIS  ADVICS 

(By  Emily  Post) 

Regrettable  and,  I  am  afraid.  Increasingly 
typical  Is  this  episode  which  I  encountered 
lately:  Into  a  market  came  Mrs.  X.  Her  chil- 
dren are  all  overseas — her  sons,  pilots;  her 
daughter,  a  Navy  nurse  Her  husband,  who  is 
a  consultant  on  chemicals,  travels  unceas- 
ingly from  war  plant  to  war  plant.  For  one  of 
his  rare  week' ends,  Mrs.  X  had  been  saving 
her  meat  coupons  So  she  asked  at  the 
butcher  counter  If  she  could  get  a  roast — beef 
preferably. 

"Well,  lady."  he  said  testily,  "beef  is  some- 
thing we  haven't  got;  haven't  had  for  weeks. 
We're  sending  it  to  our  boys,  you  know 
•  •  •  or  maybe  you  don't  know  there's 
a  war  on." 

Very  quietly.  Mrs.  X  looked  at  him.  "Oh. 
yes."  she  said  gravely.  "I  know  there's  a  war 
on— quite  possibly  even  better  than  you  do." 

There  was  a  quality  In  her  bearing  and  In 
her  voice  that  Impressed  him  In  a  way  he 
would  never  forget. 

I.  too,  would  like  to  say  quietly:  Certainly 
wj  know  there  is  a  war.  And  we  are  willing 
to  do  everything  we  can  about  it. 

But  that  phrase  of  rebuke  and  challenge. 
"Don't  you  know  there's  a  war  on?"  seems 
to  be  replacing  the  old,  old  password  of 
American  merchandisers:  "The  customer  Is 
always  right  "  Today's  customers  complain 
that  they  seem  to  be  always  wrong — Just  be- 
cause they  are  customers;  and  that  the  war 
has  bred  unnecessary  discourtesies  and  ten- 
sions between  seller  and  buyer 

Never  before — so  far  as  I  can  remember — 
has  there  been  anything  like  the  epidemic  of 
rudeness  that  now  seems  to  be  spreading 
among  those  hitherto  most  comteous  of 
persona:  managers,  sales  clerks,  even  propri- 
etors. 
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My  mall  Is  heavy  with  appeals  from  cus- 
tomers who  ask :  "Will  you  please  write  some- 
thing against  this  growing  rudeness?"  Cus- 
tomers— and  we  are  all  somebody's  custom- 
ers—say that  they  are  liternlly  beginning  to 
be  afraid  to  ask  a  waiter  for  the  bread  he 
forgot,  or  a  sales  person  for  ordinary  house- 
hold supplies.  It  Is  clear  that  this  new  dis- 
courtesy has  been  piling  nerve  strain  on  nerve 
strain. 

A  letter  now  on  my  desk  tells  me:  "1 
dread  having  to  go  into  a  store  because  I  have 
to  ask.  as  though  I  were  a  suppliant;  'Could 
I  possibly  get — '  whatever  it  is  I  have  come 
for.  I  am  quite  ready  to  be  told  things  are 
unobtainable  because  of  the  war;  I  also  have 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  store  owner 
who  is  unable  to  restock  his  depleted  shelves. 
I  am  sorry.  Yet  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  either, 
and  what  I  resent  is  being  made  to  feel  like  a 
beggar— if  not  a  criminal— because  I  must  at 
"least  ask  if  I  can  get  what  my  family  needs." 

These  are  unwholesome  conflicts  that 
make  the  successful  waging  of  our  home- 
front  battle  more  difficult.  Their  origin  is 
twofold:  Customers  are  often  unreasonable; 
sellers  are  often  unhelpful,  or  worse.  So  let 
us  begin  realizing  that  these  are  harassing 
times  for  all  of  us — sellers  and  customers 
alike.  Rudeness  will  not  help  a  proprietor  to 
fill  up  vacant  shelves  or  a  buyer  to  procure 
what  at  the  moment  simply  does  not  exist. 
But  self-control  and  politeness  will  ease 
strain  on  ourselves  and  others  •  •  •  will 
constitute  a  real  contribution  to  the  war  ef- 
fort. It  is  that  "little  more"  which  we  can 
and  should  give. 

So.  to  customers  I  would  say:  Be  mindful 
of  the  plight  of  the  proprietor.  He  is  handi- 
capped by  shortage?  as  well  as  by  the  loss 
of  trained  employees.  He  cannot  keep  up  the 
quality  of  his  store  or  restaurant.  He  is 
often  plagued  with  "sampling  shoppers '  who 
go  from  store  to  store  •  •  •  with  others 
perpetually  In  a  haze  about  which  coupon 
should  be  used  •  •  •  customers  all 
pleading:  "Svirely.  Mr.  Smith,  you  can  get 
me  this  or  that." 

But  he  can't.  And  empty  shelves  inten- 
sify his  private  worries  over  family  and 
finances.  It  is.  perhaps,  no  wonder  that  he 
Is  jumpy,  nervous,  or  even  that  he  asks: 
"Don't  you  know  there  Is  a  war  on?" 

But  to  proprietors  let  me  speak  one  word 
of  warning:  Be  careful  how  you  vise  that 
easy,  overworked  phrase.  Our  sons  and  hus- 
bands and  brothers — even  our  daughters — 
are  In  battle  dress  all  over  the  world.  Our 
very  hearts  tell  us  about  the  war  every  hour 
of  every  day.  And  we  are  grateful  to  the 
people  at  home  who  are  kind  and  mannerly, 
who  have  the  will  to  help  even  when  they 
lack  the  means.  As  customers,  we  appre- 
ciate deeply  those  of  you  who  are  doing  the 
best  for  us  In  every  way  they  can. 

Yes.  we  know  there  Is  a  war  on — our  war. 
We  can  win  It  quicker  If  we  all  help  each 
other  with  patience,  with  pleasantness — 
with  courtesy. 


IntcrtorritorUl  Frtijbt  IUU« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAKK8 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TEMWIMn 

IN  Tni  SENATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MondHy,  October  18  (Icgitlative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12).  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  October  7  a  meeting  was  held 
by  a  group  of  southern  and  western 
Members  of  Congress,  un  which  occasion 


an  address  on  the  subject  Interterritorial 
Freight  Rates,  was  made  by  Robert  E. 
Webb,  who  is  Vice  Chairman.  Eoard  of 
Investigation  and  Research,  the  agency 
set  up  by  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  tie  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  th;  class  rates  within  the 
South  and  West  aie  higher  than  in  the  North, 
and.  owing  to  the  manner  of  ma'»cing  rates 
between  territories,  this  condition  is  reflected 
In  the  Interterritorial  rates.  These  regional 
differences  In  rates  are  not  Justified  by  cost 
and  transportation  conditions.  This  situa- 
tion Is  retarding  the  economic  development 
of  the  South  and  West.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized by  all  Impartial  parties  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  Interterritorial  freight-rate 
problem  that  the  class,  rates  should  be  ad- 
Justed.  The  matter  "las  been  under  constant 
attack  for  over  70  years  and  in  recent  years 
has  received  much  attention  from  those  con- 
cerned with  the  national  welfare.  But  Con- 
gress has  never  laid  down  any  definite  policy 
on  the  question.  The  regionalized  system  of 
freight  rates  which  has  developed  over  the 
yrars  has  become  a  part  of  the  rate  policy 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  It 
would  be  easier  for  the  Commission  to  change 
its  pwlicy  and  to  work  out  a  revision  of  the 
rate  structure  if  it  had  a  mandate  from  Con- 
gress to  bring  about  uniformity  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  practicable. 

Proposed  congressional  policy  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  criticized  by  the  railroads  as 
legislative  rate  making.  They  have  also  rep- 
resented to  the  shippers  that  an  adjustment 
of  the  class  rates  would  necessitate  an  in- 
crease In  the  commodity  rates  which  move 
bulky  raw  materials,  such  as  coal,  iron  ore. 
lumber  and  agricultural  commodities.  This 
criticism  is  not  true  of  the  board's  recom- 
mendations which  are  limited  to  class  rates 
that  apply  to  h*gh-grade  coinmodlties.  such 
as  manufactured  articles.  This  is  very  clearly 
Indicated  on  pages  443  and  445  of  the  report, 
which  states: 

"The  extent,  then,  to  which  uniformity  in 
commodity-rate  levels  is  desirable  depends 
upon  the  conditions  and  circumftaiices  sur- 
rounding the  production,  marketing,  and 
movement  of  the  commodity  in  question 
•  •  •  Commodity-rate  structure,-,  there- 
fore, should  be  dealt  with  individu-illy  as  a 
result  of  comprehensive  investigations  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  a  com- 
modity basis." 

The  recommendations  of  the  b(  ard  da  not 
call  for  legislative  rate  makl:.?  but  merely  for 
a  declaration  of  a  policy.  This  distinction 
Is  plainly  shown  on  page  441  of  tlij  report  in 
these   words: 

"It  is  important,  however,  that  any  adjust- 
mcnrs  in  ratrs  be  btovghl  ab'<ut  throi:,jh  the 
e'stabll.-bed  agencies  of  coiitiol  D  itct  i(g..«- 
latlve  prescription  of  rate.<(  Is  fr;im<ht  with 
many  ai.Tirtjltics  and  Jh  luld  be  nviid'^d  11 
U  entirely  fJtttng,  hfwiver.  fii.rl  coii.ai«teiii 
wiUi  tfadllJontil  meth»Kl«  ot  f»«{tiiftt)on,  that 
C<)t)Zrt!f.»  rtprl;»;o  »/),iil  poli'le*  |t  wish';  Uj 
^f  ( b^rfvpd  Ui  th*  r«';{uJ»ll«'fi  uf  i.tfirtt  " 

TIm*  (iriitht-r*!*  »tfu/(ur«  u  *  <;!'.»)  i/»i>i<»'-'l 
«i»d  tiimp\»%  rnuli«r  t.ut  ih«r  \iti=u-.  ii\i,t\\,.F 

Atul  (li<ti(»ct  rsur  u»rr;t(iru-<i,  wiih  \y:-j,\ut  mtra 
«;,p]tcubUi  U\  ttie  bouih  und  West  ii.an  itt  ihd 
Worth. 

Ttie  intert«rrUort«l  rates  applying  beiwet-ii 
these  regions  are  constructed  by  u  bletiduit^ 
of  the  lntraterrlt<^)rlal  rates.  The  result  is 
that  rates  from  the  South  and  West  to  the 
North  are  higher  than  they  are  In  the  North. 
and  lower  from  the  North  than  within  the 
South  and  West. 

For  an  Illustration,  U  you  use  the  average 
first-class  rate  In  the  North  as  ICO,  the  aver- 


aee  relation  of  the  southern  rate  Is  139  and 
the  West  which  is  divided  Into  a  number  of 
subterritorles  with  class-rate  levels  ran^'ing 
from  128  to  184.  To  move  an  article  rated 
first  class  within  the  North  100  miles,  we 
might  say  that  the  first-class  rate  was  $1. 
while  in  the  Sjuth  the  same  article  moved 
the  same  di.stance  would  cost  $1.39  and  in 
the  West  frcm  $1  28  to  $1.84.  For  instance,  if 
a  manufactured  commodity  moved  from 
Nashville.  Tenn.  to  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  a  dis- 
tance of  200  miles  of  which  100  miles  was 
in  each  terri'ory,  you  would  add  the  charges 
of  $1  and  $1  39  to  obtain  the  Interterritorial 
rate.  This  created  an  interterritorial  prob- 
lem, fur  the  Na.-!'.v!lle  shipper  pays  $2.39  to 
move  his  product  to  Terre  Haute  while  a 
competitor  in  the  North  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
would  pay  only  $2  for  a  similar  distance  of 
200  miles  to  Te.-rc  Haute. 

An  identical  problem  exists  when  a  Nash- 
ville producer  .ships  to  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
a  distance  of  200  miles.  The  Nashville  ship- 
per would  pay  $2  78  while  the  Columbus 
shipper  would  pay  only  $2.39  for  a  similar 
distance  of  200  miles  to  Spartanburg. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  brief  Illustration  and 
does  not  represent  the  actual  mlleaga  or  ac- 
tual rates,  but  It  demonstrates  the  Inter- 
territorial-rate  problem.  Some  concrete  ex- 
amples are  shewn  on  a  statement  distributed 
this  evening. 

These  are  illustrations  of  the  rate  structure 
that  moves  many  manufactured  articles.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the 
South  and  the  West  have  some  lower  freight 
rates  than  the  North  on  low-grade  commcdi- 
tii's  and  even  on  a  few  manufactiued  or  semi- 
manufactured articles,  but  the  general  rate 
structure  follows  the  historical  pattern  of 
higher  rates  in  the  South  and  West  than  in 
the  East  which  is  reflected  in  the  interterri- 
torial levels. 

In  certain  ln.«tances  the  railroads  have 
grdiited  a  number  of  favorable  rates  to  south- 
ern and  we-tern  manufacturers  to  competl- 
tiv<=  maiitets  in  the  North,  but  these  have 
been  confined  "o  established  enterprises.  Nc'.v 
industries  niust  negotiate  for  lov.'er  rates  and 
u-:ually  they  a:e  not  obtained  until  the  Indus- 
t:y  IS  actiiaHy  e'^tablished  and  can  exert  suffl- 
cient  infl'.ience  to  obtain  lower  rates.  The 
uncertainty  in  obtaining  a  lov.'er  rate  in  the 
South  and  West  naturally  hinders  the  de- 
velopment of  new  industries  in  cases  v.-here 
the  p:':spective  manufacturer  contemplates 
selli'.g  in  naticr.al  markets 

We  feel  ihat  the  regional  differences  in 
cL.ss  ra^es  have  allected  the  Industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  they  are  not  Ju=ti- 
fi?d  by  tran.'portat'.on  conditions  and  costs, 
and  that  no  sound  reason  exists  for  their 
continuance 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  policy  whether 
there  shrti!d  be  a  regional  rates  structtire. 
If  crnsreKs  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  existing 
policy  is  unwise  and  It  Is  dcsiri.bie  to  have 
class  rates  en  a  uniform  basis  throughout  tha 
United  Sta»e5.  It  wculd  be  apprrprlate  (or 
Congress  to  so  declare  and  tc  direct  the  In- 
tcrrta'e  C')rr.m»~rce  Cfmmls-lnn  to  adjuit 
rates  in  conformity  with  that  policy. 
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Th«   ImporUfiM  of  Polto^'f  8MH(u«f 
l^XlENeiON  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1943 

Mr.   DINGELL.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 


I  include  the  following  article  frcm  the 
Tablet  of  September  4.  1943: 

The  Importance  of  Poland's  Sacrifices 
(By  Rev  Andrew  J  Krzesinski.  Ph  D.,S  T  D) 

Never  was  the  danger  for  Western  culture 
so  great  as  when  Hitler  started  with  his 
enornK  us  military  power  to  conquer  Eurcpe. 
Nat.ons  not  yet  awaie  of  what  nazi-ism  meant 
in  pructice  would  easily  be  overct>me  by  his 
military  .-supremacy  and  succumb  without  re- 
Bl.staiice  Two  free  count-ies.  Austria  and 
C^echoslovakui,  had  already  bfC(;me  ns  piey 
in  this  way  If  other  nations  did  the  same, 
the  darkest  peru  d  of  teniftc  tyranny  and 
universal  destruction  would  come  for  West- 
trn  culture  in  Europe  ar.d  fur  the  whole 
world.  It  was  then  necessary  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  world,  before  the  whole 
of  Europe  had  been  enslavew ,  to  know  how 
cruel  and  inhuman  nazi-ism  is  and  ht.w 
inimical  it  is  to  the  Ideukgy  ol  Western 
cultuie 

This  opportunity  was  guen  to  the  world 
by  Poland,  the  first  country  which  heroically 
resisted  the  German  invasion  It  is  the  sarfie 
cotintry  which  through  the  centuries,  with 
the  blood  of  its  suus,  defended  Christian 
Europe  and  its  culture  against  the  Asiatic 
ag4'r<.-.->sor3.  I^o  other  country  in  Europe  has 
sufTi.ied  so  much  for  the  cause  of  Christian 
Eun  pe  and  the  ideals  of  its  culture  But 
all  these  sufferings  t(>gether  do  not  equal 
those  suffered  now  under  the  Nazi  yoke. 

W.th  unprecedented  brutality  and  cruelty 
Na/i  Germans  tend  to  exterminate  the  Polish 
nation,  disorganize  its  religious  life,  and 
completely  destioy  its  national  and  Christian 
culture.  In  such  a  way  they  expect  to  estab- 
lish the  supremacy  and  domination  of  the.r 
race  which  is  suppo.-ed  in  their  opi  lion,  to 
be  destined  to  rule  the  whole  world 

The  pjjlicy  and  methods  applied  by  the 
German.)  in  Poland  are  considered  as  the  best 
ones  and  the  most  suitable  for  their  purp.^.se. 
They,  therefore  would  use  them  in  all  other 
imaded   countries 

S.ACniFICES    WEP.E    NECE.SSARY 

The  sacrifices  uf  Poland  and  ol  all  other 
nations,  which  Inspired  by  Poland's  example, 
have  been  defending  ihemsclves  ^gainst  Nazi 
tjranny,  are  extremely  important  tor  the 
future  of  Western  culture  Revealing  Ger- 
man tyranny,  they  facilitate  the  oiganiza- 
tion  of  defense  and  contribute  to  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  nazi-ism  and  to  the  lib- 
eration of  Western  culture  from  the  menace 
of   Nazi   Ideology   and   practices. 

At  the  same  time  these  sacrifices  show  the 
whole  wciid  how  important  are  the  spiritual 
values  of  Western  culture  since  the  Vshol3 
Polish  nation  prefers  to  live  in  the  greatest 
misery,  to  be  deprived  of  wealth,  to  die  ol 
starvation  or  in  concentration  camps,  to  be 
treated  as  slaves  and  to  be  exposed  to  ma>s 
murders,  rather  than  to  renounce  them  ai.d 
accept  m  their  place  a  new,  purely  mateilal- 
litic  Idecl'  gy 

Kehgloii  and  mnral  rule.s,  which  are  the 
Tno=t  Important  fjctors  of  fho.«e  ^plrttiun 
values,  animate  tlip  nntlnns  with  pxtrnordl- 
naiy  s*rpngth,  msklng  th^m  Invlnrlbl?  »rid 
(»pifi»iMlIy  iiuri'Uf{Upr.ih]p  Tl)et»'  'tfUrt 
I't'ifff'y  dPVflojed  f '/fifitifti'*'  H  fp  ii«'!fl)  htM- 
tion  (,f  stub  viK'T  tt'»i«  wit  rn»f«^t»l    p<l.ii'«(, 

»i)i(J    »(ll(lf<»fy    elfpXglH,    tVPU    tiufi    »»    Mint    'it 

tii»/\    (U'tfiitttti,   U   HMf»'»«««nt   «tt;i»)r.»f.    il   »»n'1 
fi)U^«    lyifiiJt  rt"wn      '|h<-y  «(»•   tii*'/   Oip   ^^s', 

libcUf  H||(  l<    i,t    \tt't-'llll\\    tttid    liull'/iiul    titnlnitt 

••■:  Well  tta  H  ptiMiHiiiy  lit  cuiiHiiu  ai6  pcrfi-c- 
li'yfi  III  (.eit'iiiuliiy  and  <t  (ml  pn  Kf"-* 

The  biirvihce*  made  by  Poland  biid  other 
riiitn-us  defending  their  freedom  ui.d  tlieir 
Ideal.s  aie  fncrmous,  but  they  do  not  affect 
llu;se  lartois  v, h!ch  are  the  mofet  Important 
in  we.stern  culture  Millkms  of  representa- 
tives of  this  culture  endowed  with  creative 
power  may  yet  be  killed,  many  monuments 
may  yet  be  destroyed,  but  western  culture, 
with  Its  ChristiHU  ideology,  will  survive. 
Strengthened  with  ardent  faith  In  its  foun- 
dations, and  hence,  free  from  religious  in- 


differentism  and  atheism.  It  will  be  able  not 
only  to  replace,  to  some  extent,  the  destroyed 
monuments  and  murdered  scholars,  artists, 
and  clerics,  but  also  to  make  a  new  and 
greater  progress. 

MOR.\L   LESSON   IS   ESSENTIAL 

Lessons  given  by  heroes  of  Poland  who  lost 
th.eir  lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
Ideals  of  western  culture  must  '  e  well  under- 
stood. The  relitticus  and  moral  factors, 
which  during  the  Second  World  War  have 
been  so  brutally  assailed  by  Nazi  Germany, 
must  find  their  proper  place  In  the  personal, 
social,  and  political  lives  of  nations,  and  con- 
stitute everywhere  a  cornerstone  of  educa- 
tion. 

Naz'-l.sm  and  all  other  similar  systems, 
which  drag  down  their  followers  into  an 
abys.=  of  the  greatest  crimes,  must  be  com- 
pletely eradicated  from  human  hearts. 
Thcrefora,  nations  which  were  poisoned  with 
them  should  remain  under  a  special  Inter- 
national edrcational  inspection  until  the 
new  generations  would  be  able  to  give  guar- 
antee that  they  would  never  repeat  the 
crimes  of  their  lorefathers. 

After  the  defeat  ol  nazi-ism,  however,  the 
future  of  western  culture  Is  not  yet  com- 
pletely assured.  Russian  communism,  which 
is  similar  to  .^azi-ism  In  Its  destiuctive  work 
with  regard  to  European  nations,  always  pre- 
sents a  great  danger  to  western  culture  and 
to  the  independence  of  nations.  Poland 
which  suffered  so  much  al.so  from  Bolshevist 
Russia  and  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her 
best  sons  understands  better  than  any  other 
nation  this  new  danger. 

We  hope,  however,  that  this  danger  will 
aho  be  removed,  and  that  soon  we  shall  see 
how  important  for  the  whole  world  were  the 
sacrifices  of  Poland. 


Dr.  Krzesinski  s  Career 

Prof  Andrew  J  Krzesinski.  whose  article 
is  in  the  preceding  columnc,  was  born  near 
Cracow,  Poland,  studied  Thomist  philosephy 
and  theology  in  the  Theological  Department, 
University  of  Cracow,  1S06-1910,  philosophy, 
psychology  and  anthropology  in  the  Philos- 
ophy Department  of  the  same  Unlversitv  of 
Cracow.  1919  1923.  There  he  obtained'  his 
Doctorate  in  Theology  (1919).  and  Doctorate 
in  Philosophy  (1923) .  Then  he  continued  his 
studies  in  Pans,  London.  Rome.  Leipzig  and 
Berlin  In  October.  1924,  he  was  appointed 
prolessor  agrege  of  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cracow  where  he  remained  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  second  World  War,  ih 
1939.  From  January  1025  to  June  1928  he 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waisaw.  and  was  giving  lectures  on 
philosophy  there 

Dr.  Krzesinski  is  a  member  of  various  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  societies  In  Poland 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  member  of 
the  Polish  Institute  of  Sciences.  New  'Vork, 
of  the  Gallery  of  Catholic  Authors.  United 
St.Ttes  of  America,  and  other  societies. 

Ill  the  second  semesiter,  1943.  he  wa«  vis- 
iting professor  of  phllowiphy  In  the  Laval 
Uiiivpr«ity.  Quet>ec  Binre  June  1043  he  has 
hepn  H  member  of  the  f*irulfy  in  »he  Univer- 
sity of  M'intfpal.  ntu)  \n  «iv)ne  lertufeK  there 
III  the  //"pwftm^nf  of  PfiiUmtixhv 

It.  \u,t(i  Hht)  tum  Vt  Kit^u,*k\  mH40  H 
isiioiinnti  uiur  nt  thti  trut  t^tnUiftf  tumnirt0* 
itn  \it\i*>a  Ji()«i>i,  (.'>ii(ti»,  ll»«  Mniity  Minimis, 
'fhuiititid  liniiiiU\itu,  B'jtrittt  Irtdiii,  CoyUm, 
uhii  'iilHi,  und  lituditid  the  naiiva  rtligunm 
utid  rul(ure«  of  Ihtfoe  imiuiti^.  He  ulto 
visited  I'ttleeime  and  Egypt  In  India  he  met 
Mahatnia  Gandhi,  Rabindranaih  Tagoie, 
Paudit  Nehru,  president  of  the  Indian  Ma- 
tionul  Congress,  and  other  prominent  per- 
sonalities. He  held  lengthy  conferences  and 
discussions  with  them.  In  the  countries  of 
the  Far  East  Dr.  KrzesinBki  was  Invited  to 
give  lectures  at  many  universities  In  India. 
for  instance,  he  was  Invited  to  lecture  at  20 
universities  and  university  colleges,  and  In 
some  Buddhist  scientific  Institutions. 


As  philosopher,  he  represents  a  system  of 
order  and  harmony  comprising  within  It  the 
external  reality,  the  man  and  the  whole 
spiritual  world  Professor  Krzesinski  Is  the 
author  of  more  than  20  scientific  books  and 
120  articles  in  various  languages.  The 
greater  number  of  these  books  and  articles 
are  philosophical 

Below  are  the  titles  of  some  of  his  books: 
"Roality,  Knowledge,  and  Truth  In  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy'  (Polish),  1924;  "The 
Philosophy  of  Fictions  of  Valhinger"  (Pol- 
l.sh)  1924:  In  Defen.se  of  the  Transcendent 
World'  (Polish  I.  1927;  "Une  Nouvelle 
Philoscphie  de  L'lmmanence."  Paris,  1931; 
"Problems  of  Culture"  (Polish),  1934; 
"Modern  Culture  and  Its  Tragedy"  (Polish), 
1934;  Contemporary  Unbelief"  (Polish!, 
1935;  "Study  of  the  Culture  of  the  Far  East" 
( Pniish  ) .  1938;  Is  Modern  Culture  Deemed?" 
New  York  1942;  "The  Church  and  the  Na- 
tional Cultures,"  1943  (October):  "The 
Datigers  of  the  Nazi  Culture,"  1943;  and 
Iluoic  Poland,"  1943. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Saturday, 
October  16,  1943,  by  Virginia  Prewett, 
entitled  "Haitian  Example"': 

Haitian  Example 
(Ey  Virginia  Prewett) 

The  state  visit  of  President  Elie  Lescot  of 
Haiti  to  Washington  has  called  national  at- 
tention to  the  big  contribution  that  that 
little  nation  is  making  to  our  war  effort.  The 
whole  story  of  Haiti  is  one  that  Americana 
now  weighing  the  merits  of  a  cooperative 
foreign  policy  for  this  country  should  look 
into. 

In  our  relations  with  Haiti  Is  to  be  found 
one  of  many  clear-cut  examples  that  show 
how  a  constructive,  cooperative  foreign  policy 
does  not  make  this  country  a  "sucker"  na- 
tion, as  short-sighted  nationalists  proclaim. 
but  on  the  other  hand  is  the  clearest  kind  of 
enlightened  self-interest. 

Haiti  Is  one  of  the  smallest  Latin-American 
nations,  but  It  Is  by  no  meant  unimportant 
since  It  18  one  of  the  three  Caribbean  repub- 
lics that  straddle  the  Atlantic  approaches  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Since  Haiti's  independ- 
ence, European  nations  have  often  meddled 
there  and  even  made  as  If  U)  nujve  in.  Hiiltl'* 
flnapeifli  dealinrs  with  them  Ifd  1/j  artite 
troubles  tmfmt  the  rirH  World  War  In  itib, 
th*  VuHtn  mnifn  uniH  mpt  th#ir  funumvt 
ftt(\  f)h»»»*'i»f  »0Mir«  Ut  try  Ut  MtniKhwm 
<hlntt«  tiui  ¥/0  Utt«  U*  M>tt4  IftHtpn  tn  Uf 
ttti*\nih\tt  indin 

Hmu  u  one  of  um  m'Mtt  d«M*«ly  popul«i.<4 
cuUMtrie«  in  (he  V/tthitm  H«misph<rr«,  yet  It 
16  mountainous  and  has  lltila  k'XxI  land. 
bince  colonial  times  It  has  produced  coffee, 
cacao,  sugar,  cotton,  and  bananas  for  export. 
The  ccuntry  imports  large  quantities  of  food 
and  nearly  all  Its  made  goods. 

Competing  with  other  producers  In  world 
maikeiA  anW  dependent  ou  Imports  for  food, 
Haiti  has  been  barely  able  to  exist.  There 
has  been  no  way  for  Haitlant  to  amass  capi- 
tal or  create  national  wealth  upon  which  to 
draw  for  national  Improvements. 


WA.        OVrUhrAIbi  LA 


TT  COW^A  &A 


Members  of  Congress,  v.n  which  occasion 


rur  au  uiusiruiiuu,  ii  yuu   uac   iiic  nvciai^t: 

first-class  rate  in  the  Nortli  as  ICO,  the  aver- 


leave  lo  exu-nd  my  remarks  in  the  Recokd, 
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Wherever  a  nation  Is  bound  to  an  economic 
set-up  that  presses  Its  people  down  and  pre- 
vents all  progress,  pcli'-lcs  are  explosive.  Our 
attempt  to  establish  civil  order  In  Haiti  by 
force  of  arms  ended  in  their  turning  on  us. 
While  we  were  fighting  the  World  War  No.  1, 
we  bad  to  meet  an  open  revolt  from  Haitians. 

Other  upsets  occurred  through  the  1920s. 
In  1929.  President  Hoover  sent  a  commission 
of  inquiry  to  Haiti.  It  advised  that  the  polic- 
ing of  the  country  shcuJd  be  turned  over  to 
Haitians. 

In  the  world  crash  after  1929.  Haiti  suffered 
e -tremely.  Always  on  the  edge  cf  stcrvatlon, 
dependent  on  exports  for  money  to  import 
food  w'.th,  they  found  it  impossible  to  sell 
more  than  a  fraction  of  their  former  exports. 
Anybtidy  who  exprcts  a  people  to  develop 
political  6t  bility  under  conditions  like  this 
ignores  reality.  Hungry  people  will  always 
fight.    No  amount  of  policing  can  step  them. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

When  the  Roosevelt  administration  began 
the  good  neighbor  policy  in  1933.  the  first  ma- 
jor economic  instrument  of  it  was  the  Hull 
trade  agreements  plan.  An  agreement  signed 
with  Haiti  in  1934  began  to  breathe  life  back 
Into  the  republic  by  giving  it  an  outlet  for  its 
prcoucts.     Thp  marines  were  withdrawn. 

France  has  been  taking  nearly  half  Haiti's 
"rrports.  but  did  not  enew  its  trade  agree- 
ment in  1936.  Rising  exports  to  us  could  not 
avert  economic  depression.  In  1938  an  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loan  for  public  works  was 
a  temporarv  life-saver.  But  when  war  in 
Europe  in  19^9  took  iway  mere  Haitian  mar- 
kets, it  was  obvious  that  some  permanent 
solution  had  to  be  found  for  the  country. 

Two  years  of  stXKly  bv  Americans  and 
Haitianii  resulted  in  the  solution — the 
Haitian-American  Development  Co..  started 
in  mid- 1041  and  financed  by  an  Export- 
Import  Bank  loan.  It  undertook  to  develop 
for  th"  United  States  market  new  non- 
competitive products — rubber,  fibers,  and 
others — and  thus  reduce  Haiti's  dependence 
on  traditional  exports 

This  plan,  which  I  shall  report  more  fully 
in  a  later  article,  was  getting  under  way 
when  the  Japanese  struck.  Emphaslc  was 
at  once  shifted  to  rubber  and  fibers,  and 
operations  were  greatly  expanded.  Haiti  is 
now  rapidly  becoming  a  major  source  of 
these  vital  supplies.  The  Island  is  humming. 
Presicenf  Lescct  has  set  an  International 
example  by  stumping  the  country  to  urge 
more  production. 

The  contrast  with  1918  could  not  be  m.ore 
complete  Then  we  had  a  fight  on  our  hands 
because  we  were  trying  to  impose  order  on 
a  x)untry  that  was  speared  on  an  extremely 
disadvantageous  economy.  In  the  late 
1930's  we  began  to  try  to  help  Haiti  help 
herself  out  of  this  plight.  Now  Haiti  Is 
turning  out  supplies  we  need  to  fight  with 
an-l  there  Ic  peace  in  the  Canal  area. 

For  those  who  like  to  think  that  copera- 
tlou  with  other  countries  always  soaks  the 
American  pockettwck.  it  should  be  under- 
lined that  the  development  company  !s  pay- 
ing every  dollar  of  Export-Import  Bank  ob- 
ligations Even  if  it  did  not.  It  would  be 
cheaper  than  keeping  an  armed  force  there, 
as  we  had  to  before. 


Good  Old  Santa  Claus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  L0CIS1.*NA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18,  1943 

Mr.  lARCADE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
charged  this  Government  with  entering 


into  an  agreement  with  Cuba  to  sub- 
sidize the  expanding  of  the  rice  indus- 
try in  that  country,  and  further  with 
furnishing  farm  equipment  and  farm 
machinery  for  the  same,  in  competition 
with  our  own  domestic  industry,  and 
when  our  own  citizens  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  were  unable  to  secuie 
the  necessary  farm  machinery  to  grow 
and  harvest  our  own  crops  in  the  United 
States.  Our  Senators  and  Represenia- 
tives  in  the  Congress  from  the  rice-pro- 
ducing States  joined  together  in  lodging 
formal  protests  with  all  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned  in  the  transaction,  and 
we  pointed  out  the  inconsistencies  and 
unfairness  of  the  proposal,  especially  es- 
tablishing the  fact  that  Cuba  was  un- 
suited  to  the  growing  of  rice,  all  without 
avail,  whereupon  Mr.  Domenge.ux  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  and 
myself  introduced  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  carrying  out  of  this  proposal.  The 
bills  of  Mr.  Domenceaux  and  myself  dealt 
exclusively  with  rice;  however,  the  bill 
of  Mr.  Mills  goes  further  and  prohibits 
subsidizing  and  furnishing  of  farm  ma- 
chinery to  any  foreign  country  to  pro- 
duce any  agricultural  product  i*-  compe- 
tition with  our  own  American  products. 
In  support  of  my  charges  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  letter  published  ir  the  New  Or- 
leans Times  Picayune  (New  Orlean.s, 
La.),  of  recent  date  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  A.  Godhaux,  chairman  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Rice  Milling  Co.  of  Louis- 
iana, to-wit: 

CUBANS   GET   RICE  FARMING    MACHINERY 

Abbey viLLE,  La. 
Enrroi,  the  Tlmes-Picayune : 

We  quote  from  a  letter  which  we  have 
received  from  Cuba,  from  what  we  believe 
to  be  an  authentic  source,  the  following: 

'Tor  your  information,  the  Cuban  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  h?s  on  exhibition  in 
Habana  the  following  rice-farmine  machin- 
ery which  was  received  in  June  and  has  been 
in  storage  until  the  present  time: 

"Forty-two  single  row  seater  drills. 

"Fifty-three  row  seater  drillF. 

"Twenty-seven  John  Deere  4-d;sk  plows. 

"Four  Caterpil'ar  tractors. 

"Twenty-six  International  tractors. 

"Ten  large  threihers. 

"Fcur  combines. 

"Five  binders. 

"Eleven  John  Deere  6-dl5k  plows. 

"As  v.'e  understand  it,  th:s  machinery  wns 
bought  by  the  ministry  cf  agriculture  with 
a  part  cf  a  $300,000  loan  made  out  cf  the 
Export-Import  Bank  credit  of  S25.000  0  0. 
from  which  there  were  to  be  mere  credits  for 
the  purchase  of  machinery,  but  evidenily 
further  purchases  were  stepped  when  one  cf 
the  Congressmen  from  Lcu:Eiana  introduced 
a  bill  in  Congress  some  time  ago  to  pr,  h  bit 
the  supplying  of  foreign  crun'rles  with  ma- 
chinery to  develop  ciops  in  competition  v.-.th 
American  crops.  Therefore,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  any  more  farm  machinery  will 
be  shipped  here  under  this  lonn. 

"We  have  been  advised  that  the  mini.etry  cf 
agriculture  has  sold  about  50  percent  of  this 
machinery  to  large  rice  fnimers.  and  that 
the  balance  Is  to  be  rented  out  to  sn.ailer 
farmers  on  a  cooperative  basis  All  of  this 
equipment  is  brand  new  " 

This  would  seem  a  rather  strange  pro- 
cedure when  we  in  the  United  States  have 
been  p.sked  to  increase  cur  agricultural  pr^- 
ducticn.  and  at  the  same  time  cannot  get  the 
machinery  to  do  it  with 

I  am  giving  you  this  Information  to  use  as 
you  see  fit. 

Frank  A  GoDCHAnc. 
Chairman,  Louisiana  State  Rice 
Milling  Co.,  Inc. 


I  also  request  permission  to  include 
herem  an  excerpt  from  the  Washington 
Po.st  of  Washington,  D.  C,  of  September 
2,  1943.  by  Drew  Peanson,  with  further 
reference  to  this  subject,  as  follows: 
The  Washington  Merbt-Go-Round 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

President  Roosevelt  is  about  to  tackle  the 
most  explosive  piece  of  political  dynamite  in 
many  yeais— encouraging  food  cultivation  In 
Latin  .America. 

The  pn  blem  is  being  placed  tipon  his  desk 
by  war  advisers,  including  Leo  Crowley  of  the 
new  Office  cf  Economic  Warfare.  They  point 
to  the  tremendous  drain  on  our  own  food 
resources  ar.d  the  fact  that  we  are  scon  going 
to  fac»  the  job  of  feeding  the  world.  Only 
solution  for  this,  they  say.  Is  to  call  upon  our 
good  neighbors  to  increase  their  own  produc- 
tion cf  farm  prcdiict.s. 

This  is  bound  to  raise  a  tremendous  storm 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Farm  bloc  leaders  are  certain  to  point  out 
tt'.t  only  a  few  years  ago  huge  wheat  sur- 
jjluses  in  Areentina.  the  United  States,  and 
Canaria,  caused  a  series  of  wheat  conferences 
to  try  to  curtail  crops.  Following  this,  the 
United  States  did  curtail,  but  Argentina  did 
not. 

Farmers  also  remember  the  long,  bitter 
dl-spute  over  the  importation  of  Argentine 
food  products.  During  the  Hoover  adminis- 
tration, Argentina  exported  to  us  a  mere 
handful  of  about  1,000,000  bushels  of  corn 
alcn^  the  Atlantic  coast  where  It  was  used 
cl^.ieily  as  chicken  and  pigeon  feed.  The  en- 
suing howl  from  American  farmers  brought 
an  increa.=e  in  the  United  States  tariff  on  corn. 

During  the  Coolidge  administration,  Argen- 
tina exported  to  us  large  quantities  of  al- 
falfa seed.  In  order  to  check  It,  Coolidge's 
Serrp*ary  of  Agriculture,  William  Jardine. 
ruled  that  Argentine  alfalfa  seed  must  be 
colored  orange  red  an  indication  to  farmers 
that  it  winter-kills. 

ARGENTINE   COW    KICKED    T.   D.    R. 

Again  there  was  F.  D.  R.'s  own  famous 
crack  about  the  Argentine  cow  being  better 
than  the  American  cow,  a  remark  which  was 
seriotuly  resented  in  many  quarters  and 
which  hurt  him  among  farmers. 

Despite  this  certain  political  backfire,  how- 
ever, it  looks  as  if  military  necessity  would 
send  the  President  squarely  into  the  teeth 
cf  politics  With  a  food  cultivation  program 
la  L.Ttin  America,  Argentina,  not  having 
broken  with  the  Axis,  is  not  a  good  neigh- 
bor, and  w.ll  net  be  used.  Ncr  will  wheat 
and  corn.  f*o  staples  of  which  the  United 
States  has  a  norma!  surplus,  be  encouraged. 
However,  other  important  crops  will  be 
pi:':h,d  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Chile. 

These  crops  include:  Soybeans,  peas,  dried 
eg-T-s.  rice,  and  dairy  products.  The  greatest 
need  is  lo.cis  rich  in  proteins. 

Behind  this  revolutionary  step  against  the 

Presidents   own   b;st   political   Interests  are 

some  confidential  figures  on  foreign  food  de- 

I    niar.dti  wh.ch  are  anything  but  encouraging 

I    These  .'how  that  n?xt  year,  the  United  States 

I    of  America  v.  ill  have  to  send  10  to  15  percent 

cf  Its  food  supplies  to  other  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  alleges  that 
not  only  is  this  Government  furnishing 
f.np.nccs  and  farm  machinery  to  Cuba  to 
expand  the  production  of  rice,  but  that  it 
is  planning  to  do  the  same  for  nearly  all 

1  of  the  other  Latin  American  countries  for 
other  agricultural  products  in  competi- 
tion with  our  own  domestic  industries. 

I  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  serious 
mailer,  and  it  not  only  affects  my  dis- 

,  trici  and  my  State,  but  all  of  the  agri- 
cultural States  of  this  Union,  and  I  am 
a?ain  calling  the  matter  to  your  atten- 
tion, and  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Congress  in  the  hope  that 


w 


witn  Its  ChristiHii  ideology,  wiu  survive. 
Strengthened  with  ardent  faith  in  its  foun- 
dations, and  hence,  free  from  religious  in- 


for  instance,  he  was  invited  to  lecture  at  20 
universities  and  university  colleges,  and  In 
some  Buddhist  scientific  Institutions. 


has  been  no  way  for  Haitians  to  amass  capi- 
tal or  create  national  wealth  upon  which  to 
draw  for  national  improvement*. 
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they  will  use  their  influence  with  a  view 
of  making  an  effort  to  prevent  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  scheme.  We  feel  that  it 
is  totally  unnecessary,  unfair,  inconsist- 
ent, and  that  if  our  American  farn.ers  are 
given  the  proper  aid,  especially  allocat- 
ing to  our  own  farmers  the  farm  imple- 
ments and  machinery  which  it  is  pro- 
po.sed  to  furnish  to  foreign  countries, 
that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  produce 
much  more  food  and  increase  and  expand 
our  agricultural  products  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  these  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

I  am  again  placing  this  matter  before 
the  Congress  and  if  our  representations 
are  not  heeded  by  tho.se  in  authority,  and 
the  plan  abandoned,  urge  that  we  enact 
the  proper  legislation  to  prohibit  this  un- 
fair plan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  request  permission 
to  include  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  from  the  Lake  Charles  Ameri- 
can Press,  of  Lake  Charles.  La.,  of  date 
October  15.  1943.  pertinent  to  this  mat- 
ter presented,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

RICE    EQUIPMENT    IN    CVBA 

Rice  farmers  of  .southwest  Louisiana,  work- 
ing their  best  to  try  to  harvest  their  bumper 
crop,  have  scmcthing  to  think  about  in  a 
report  forwarded  by  Frank  A.  Godchaux  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Rice  Milling  Co.  He 
sends  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  person  ne 
believes  is  reliable  telling  ol  thr  arrival  m 
Cuba  of  a  fair  shipment  oi  rice  planting  and 
harvesting  equipment  Included  in  the  lot 
are  fcur  combine.-:  which  southwest  Louisiana 
farmers  could  certainly  put  to  good  use. 

The  amount  of  machinery  shipped  over  to 
Cuba  isn't  much  It  is  uncierstandnble.  in  a 
way.  that  our  Government  even  should  fi- 
nance the  .shipment  of  these  machines  The 
Federal  authorities  are  trying  to  stimulate 
over-all  world  production  of  food  crops,  and 
this  is  seen  as  one  means  to  that  end.  But 
what  we  are  not  sure  the  Federal  authorities 
have  understood  is  that  they  may  be  now 
discouraging  farmers  of  this  area  so  much 
that  next  year  their  planting  will  be  decreased 
as  much  or  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
Cuban    Increase 

Farmers  have  expressed  to  us  their  inten- 
tion of  cutting  back  their  acreage  next  year. 
They  are  having  so  much  trouble  harvesting 
this  crop  that  they  aren't  going  to  risk  bo 
much  another  year  when  labor  may  be  even 
harder  to  obtain.  It  Is  really  a  disheartening 
thing  to  have  the  Federal  Gover.iment  send 
to  another  country  through  a  Government 
loan,  rice-farming  equipment  that  could  be 
used  to  such  good  advantage  in  this  area 
Without  such  equipment  to  replace  labor, 
local  farmers  may  have  to  reduce  their  acreage 
just  as  much  as  the  Cuban  acreage  is  In- 
creased by  the  shipment  of  equipment  to 
them.  There  may  be  no  net  gain  from  at- 
tempts  to   expand   production   abroad. 


Argentina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Government  of  the  Argentine,  by  its  own 
choice  excluded  from  the  family  of 
nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  has 


finally  and  definitely  exposed  itself  as 
pro-Nazi  in  sentiment  and  practice,  and 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  it  might  be 
deduced  that  the  present  Pedro  Ramirez 
government,  even  more  so  than  its  pred- 
ecessor, is  sentimentally  and  substan- 
tially, if  not  actually,  an  ally  of  Nazi 
Germany.  The  soul  of  the  Government 
of  Argentina,  by  its  recent  pronounce- 
ment in  banning  "all  Jewish  newspapers 
and  magazines,"  has  been  exposed  in  all 
its  hidecusness  as  a  depraved  and  can- 
cerous growth  affecting  the  southern- 
most extremity  of  our  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I  What  more  proof  does  the  world  need 
than  to  accept  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  Argentine  Government  as  a  clear-cut 
indication  of  its  adhesion  to  and  com- 
munion with  the  barbaric  Axis  partners. 
Only  distance  and  other  handicaps  stand 
in  the  way  of  physical  union  and  the 
application  of  brute  force  which  would 
place  on  a  parity  the  government  of  the 
southern  republic  with  the  government 
of  defunct  Italy  and  the  tottering  and 
despicable  governments  of  Germany  and 
Japan.  All  Americans  must  deplore  the 
degradation  of  the  Argentine  people  by 
their  bigoted  Fascist  government. 


Health  Conditions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18,  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  for  upward  of  a  quarter  century 
this  society  has  closely  observed  and  studied 
health  conditions  In  Washington  and  has 
noted  with  gratification  the  lowered  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  rates  in  the  community 
since  Dr  George  C.  Ruhland  was  appointed 
health  officer  In  1935;  and 

Whereas  his  administration  has  built  up 
and  greatly  Improved  the  city's  public  health 
structure — notably  the  nursing,  sanitary,  lab- 
oratory, hospital,  and  infant  and  maternal 
hygiene  services:  and 

Whereas  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee  has  submitted  a  report  rec- 
ommending Dr.  Ruhlands  dismissal,  despite 
the  uniformly  favorable  testimony  presented 
by  the  subcommittee's  own  expwrt,  an  ex- 
perienced officer  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  whom  they  directed  to  study 
the  Gallinger  Hospital  situation;  and 

Whereas  despite  the  handicaps  incurred  by 
the  health  officer  largely  because  of  Inherent 
weaknesses  in  the  District  of  Columbia's 
present  form  of  government,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  inadequate  flppropriaticns  and  sup- 
port and  their  corollaries,  lack  of  lunds,  per- 
sonnel and  facilities.  Dr  Ruhland  has  been 
able  so  to  guard  Wa.shington's  health  as  to 
protect  its  greatly  increased  population: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we.  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Society  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  do  hereby  urge  the 
retention  in  office  of  this  able  public  servant, 
and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  the 
Washington  press. 


In  conclusion  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  extraordinary  health  hazards  now  con- 
fronting the  District  because  of  Its  greatly 
expanded  population.  Its  crowded  housing 
conditions,  its  high  percentage  of  population 
particularly  susceptible  to  certain  communi- 
cable diseases  and  Ite  scarcity  of  private 
nursing  and  medical  care  because  of  Army 
and  Navy  needs  Surely  this  is  no  time 
for  disruption  of  the  District's  public  health 
machinery  which  has  functioned  so  ably  in 
recent  years,  as  is  proved  by  ,the  low  sick- 
ness and  death  rates 

We  heartily  concur  In  the  subcommittee's 
recommendations  to  do  away  with  Civil  War 
buildincs  at  Gallinger  Hospital  and  to  pro- 
vide a  more  demcKratic  form  of  Government 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Henrt  H  HA7K.N.  M  D.  President. 
Mrs    Laltra  M.^rtin, 
Geokce  W   Cresw'-,.l.  M  D., 
Mrs    P   C    Ellett. 
Dorothy  Boitldinc  Perebee,  M  D., 
Russrix  J    Fields,  M.  D., 
Rat  H.  Everftt,  Fellow. 
i47?icrzcan  Public  Health  Association. 

Executive  Secretary. 


Pan-American  Highway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  October  11,  1943 

Mr.  BLOPM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1943,  by  Virginia  Prewett,  entitled 
"Pan-American  Highway": 

Pan-American    Richwat 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

Among  the  many  New  World  cooperative 
projects  that  the  Second  World  War  has 
spurred,  none  Is  more  important  than  the 
Pan -American  Highway.  Work  on  It  Is  being 
rushed  as  part  of  hemisphere  defense.  In 
Central  American  countries  this  work  baa 
also  served  to  take  up  employment  slacks 
caused  by  ship  shortage.  But  the  highway, 
like  any  number  of  developments  speeded  up 
by  war.  will  really  come  Into  Its  own  when 
hostilities  end  and  we  start  the  shift  to 
peace. 

A  line  of  communication  connecting  the 
New  World  republics  by  land  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  pan-American  Ideas.  It  was  suggested 
at  the  first  pan-American  conference  In  1889 
that  a  connecting  system  of  railways  should 
be  built  to  stimulate  trade  and  friendship 
In  the  hemisphere  The  fifth  conference  at 
Santiago  de  Chile  In  1923  proposed  coopera- 
tive action  on  a  highway.  First  studies  were 
begun  that  year. 

In  the  early  1930'6  work  on  several  sec- 
tions got  under  way.  The  link  best  known 
to  us.  the  760-mile  stretch  between  Laredo, 
Tex  ,  and  Mexico  City,  was  completed  In  1936. 

LAND    COMMUNICATION 

The  Importance  of  land  communications 
among  the  American  republics  has  been 
stresfed  at  every  conference  since  1923.  In 
the  middle  1930'8  the  United  States  began 
to  lend  the  small  Central  American  countries 
modest  sums  to  help  along  with  the  work. 
In  late  1941,  when  war  conditions  made  a 
land  connection  vital,  the  Congress  appro- 
priated  $20  000  000  to  rufb  the  link  with  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  Central  American 
countries  borrowed  10  million  to  put  up  for 
the  work. 
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At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  half  of  the 
South  American  part  of  the  fcystem  could  be 
traveled  In  all  weather.  Elphty  percent  had 
dry-weather  surface.  Work  was  clcwly  going 
fcrwai-d  on  one  of  the  two  gaps  in  the  route 
In  southern  Ecusidor  Since  cbtalnlng  Ex- 
port-In:pcrt  credits.  Ecuador  has  Increased 
the  pace  ol  con.'-truction 

Southward  to  the  Panama  Canal,  three- 
flfibs  of  the  highway  was  ready  for  all- 
weather  use.  There  wtre  uulinished  stretches 
In  Mexico.  Cpsu  R  ca.  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  Panama  Mj;cico  had  obtained  export- 
Import  credits  to  ru:ih  work  on  her  section 

As  a  defente  meas>ure.  the  United  States 
after  Pearl  Harbor  made  arrangements  for 
o\ir  Army  to  build  a  pioneer  road  along  the 
route  of  the  highway  to  span  gaps  In  Central 
America  It  was  at  first  intended  to  ccri- 
plete  them  thi.s  year.  Overseas  offensives 
h  ve  slowed  shipment  of  road  mpchinery, 
h  wevcr.  and  at  pirsent  the  work  is  scheduled 
to  tp  finished  in  1944. 

Building  the  300-mlle  link  between  the 
cr.ial  and  the  South  American  road  has  been 
put  off  till  after  the  war. 

SPUB    or    THE    ROAD 

In  S.iuth  America  a  spur  of  the  road  begins 
at  La  Gunira.  se.'^port  of  Venezuela's  capital, 
and  luus  to  B'gota,  Colombia's  capital. 
From  there  It  runs  to  the  capital  of  Ecuador 
and.  lacking  one  200-mile  link,  on  to  Peru 

From  Lima  there  are  two  routes  southward 
to  Buenos  Aires  One  goes  down  to  Chiles 
capital  and  across  the  Andes  It  Is  closed  by 
snow  about  6  months  of  the  year  The  other 
runs  diagonally  across  by  way  of  Bolivia's 
capital 

From  Montevideo,  across  the  Plata  from 
Buenos  Aires,  the  road  goes  ncKth  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

When  this  great  continental  system  Is  com- 
pleted It  will  give  the  New  World  first  of  all  a 
line  of  land  communication  In  case  we  are 
caught  short  ega'.n  by  a  war  It  Is  the  New 
Worlds  Burma  Road  As  important  as  this, 
11  will  permit  a  tourtst  and  commercial  ex- 
change that  will  tie  all  the  countries  closer 
together  as  nothing  else  can  It  will  help 
them  hold  among  themselves  the  new  trr.de 
that  war  has  started  In  addition,  it  will 
start  Internal  development  In  backward  re- 
gions of  each  country. 

No  better  proof  ol  this  can  t>e  ofTered  than 
the  development  In  northern  Mexico  that  fol- 
lowed quickly  after  completion  of  the  road 
there. 

Villagers  and  fanners  living  30  to  40  miles 
back  in  the  hinterland  began  to  trace  crude 
trall3  to  the  main  highway  These  became 
feeder  roads  as  more  and  more  people  used 
them  A  tourist  Industry  sprang  up  In  prin- 
cipal towns  along  the  highway.  Tourist  de- 
mands began  to  raise  sanitation  standards. 
New  sources  of  Income  made  It  possible  for 
people  living  in  the  region  to  buy  made  goods, 
both  imports  from  the  United  States  and 
products  manufactured  in  Mexico,  that  they 
had  never  been  able  to  afford  before 

This  Is  the  pattern  for  Increased  economic 
activity  within  countries  where  the  highway 
runs  and  for  increased  commercial  inter- 
change among  neighbors.  Nothlrg  cotiid  be 
mere  desirable  for  the  prosperity  and 
•trength  of  the  hemisphere. 


Home-Froat  Awards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TEXAS 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  GOSSETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
every  factory  in  the  country  doing  war 


work,  especially  the  large  ones  have  been 
given  the  Army-Navy  E.  Industries 
for  completing  contracts  on  schedule  at 
handsome  profits,  and  workmen  for  stay- 
ing on  the  Job  40  or  48  hours  a  week  at 
the  highest  pay  in  the  world's  history, 
have  been  given  special  honors  and 
awards  by  the  Government.  Now  I 
understand  the  War  Department  is  to 
give  special  service  ribbons  to  paid  civil- 
ian employees  for  a  stated  number  of 
years  of  service. 

In  the  first  place,  when  compared  with 
men  in  uniform,  no  one  is  de.^erving  of 
any  particular  honor. 

But  if  awards  and  decorations  are  to 
be  given  civilian\  then  our  Government 
has  certainly  been  doing  a  poor  job  in 
their  distribution.  Those  most  deserv- 
ing of  honor  have  been  receiving  it  least. 
and  those  least  deserving  of  honor  have 
been  receiving  it  most. 

Mr.  Speaker^  the  brightest  .spot  in  a 
rather  dismal  domestic  picture  is  the 
work  done  by  those  v.  ho  have  .•served  and 
are  serving  their  country  in  various  ca- 
pacities without  any  financial  remunera- 
tion whfitsoever.  First  and  for*  most  on 
this  list  are  the  local  draft  boards  and 
the  local  ration  boards  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Draft 
boards  have  labored  oftentimes  undor 
ccnflicting  and  confusing  directives.  Ra- 
tion boards  have  labored  met  of  the 
time  under  confusing  order.s  and  without 
adequate  authority.  These  men  have 
not  sought  any  special  recognition.  Thty 
have  been  glad  to  serve  v.ithout  pay. 
Aside  from  the  personal  satisfaction  jif 
doing  a  sacrificial  and  patriotic  pubhc 
service,  about  the  only  compt-n.-^ation 
coming  to  most  of  these  individuals  has 
been  the  enmity  and  oft^n  the  abuse  of 
neighbors  and  friends  whose  favors  they 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  grant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  every  real  Amer- 
ican does  his  duty  without  artificial  stim- 
ulus, most  especially  when  his  country  is 
in  peril.  Nevertheless,  if  we  are  goin«  to 
distribute  pennants,  flags,  buttons,  and 
ribbons  to  civilians,  then  some  medal  big- 
ger and  better  than  all  the  rest  should 
be  given  draft  board  members,  ration 
board  members,  and  others  who  ha.e 
made  real  sacrifices  for  our  v.ar  cfTuit 
on  the  home  front.  In  service,  like 
Abou  Bsn  Adhem,  their  names  lead  ail 
the  rest. 


The  American  F!ag^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or    WISCONSIN 

Ur  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATK^ES 
Monday,  October  18,  1943 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  distinct  pleasure  to  know  Mr.  Horace 
C.  Carlisle,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  whose 
poetic  inspiration  has  found  expression 
many  times  in  the  columns  of  the  Con- 
GREssioNAi.  Record. 

Mr.  Carlisle  has  recently  composed  two 
poems  entitled  "Old  Glory's  Birth"  and 
"The  American  Flag." 


I  am  pleased  to  include  these  poems 
as  part  of  these  remarks: 

OLD  GLORY  S  BIRTH 

When  brave,  resourceful  Washington 

Was  called  nn  to  design 
An  cnsi'^n — to  live  on  and  on— 

Approaching  the  divine, 
Hf  fr>lt  unf-qual  to  the  task — 

So  bcuutUul  and  odd — 
Until  In  prayr  he  knelt  to  ask 

A  blueprint  lirst  from  God.' 

• 

Tha'  ni'-'ln  as  Mercury  and  Mars 

And  Jupiter  withdrew. 
H  ■  ctught  tlie  vision — 13  stars 

Upon  their  field  of  blue — 
And.  as  he.  looking  skyward  there. 

Prayed  for  still  farther  light, 
His  mind  conceived  through  further  prayer 

The  stripes  of  red  and  white. 

Then  Washington  forthwith  arose, 

.'\nd  went  straightway  across. 
And  laid  hus  plan,  ere  evening's  close. 

Before  skilled  Betsy  Ross. 
Wm(    in  re.'^ponse  to  such  a  prayer. 

For  so  sublime  a  cause, 
M-.idt  w:th  lier  dainty  fingers  there 

The  G.iuntless  stripes  and  stars. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


THE    AMERICAN    FLAG 

In  the  silent  sismflCiince  of  her  design. 

To  the  breezes  of  heaven  unfurled, 
Proud  Old   Glory,  baptized   in   a  beauty  dl- 
v.ne. 

Sets  thf  pace  for  tlie  peace  of  the  world. 
Willi  perpetual   motion  instinctively  hers. 

Changing  always,  yet  ever  the  same. 
She  obeys,  unawares,  every  zephyr  that  stirs 

In  the  splendor  of  Liberty's  name. 

But  the  bravest  of  blocd  that  has  ever  been 
shed — 

f  ur  the  noblest  of  causes  yet  known — 
Has  puruaytd  on  the  flag  in  the  stripes  of 
the  red 

Love  3  complete  sacrlflce  for  its  own; 
And  the  purity,  marking  her  purposes  there, 

Symbt;Uzin(<  the  Just  and  the  right. 
Is  as   perfectly  spotless  and  faultlessly   fair 

As  the  unsullied  stripes  of  the  white. 

While  America,  born  out  of  chaos  and  wars. 

W.is   beginning  her   being   on   earth. 
The   urii^inal    thirteen   illustrious  stars 

Furnished  hope  in  the  travail  of  birth; 
And  this  number,  increased  by  the  birth  of 
each  Slate, 

Has  enlarged  with  the  progress  of  years, 
Un:il  now.  in  the  field  of  the  blue,  forty-eight 

Gleam   wherever  Old  Glory  ap[>ear8. 

All  the  nations  of  earth,  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea. 
Look   lur  sympathy,   succor,  and   aid 
To  Anjerica,  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free. 

On  whose  arm  they  may  lean  unafraid — 
For,    whienever    disturbances    threaten    the 
world 
With  the  rumblings  and  rvunors  of  wars. 
Peace  and  safety  are  .sought  'neath  Old  Glory 
unfurled 
Thru  the  strength  of  the  Stripes  and  the 
Stars. 

While  Americans  view,   with  alarming  sur- 
priic, 
The  entiiut'lements  of  the  Old  World, 
They   shculd    never    forget   that   their   own 
safety  lies 
In  their  teepmg  Old  Glory  unfurled — 
And.    while   transocean   powers   may   greatly 
a*)hor 
Young  An-.erica's  hatred  for  wars. 
They  are  forced  to  re.~pcct  her  preparedness 
for 
Self-defense     neath    the    Stripes   and    "rhe 
Stars. 
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For.  as  long  as  the  stars  In  the  heavens  shall 
shine 
In  the  infinite  overhead  blue, 
And  as  long  as  the  stripes  in  the  rainbow 
divine 
With     th.e    promise    of    God    shall    ring 
true- 
Yea,  as  long  as  the  deep,  daring  •oceans  of 
earth 
Shall    be    bound    to    their    beds    by    their 
bars — 
May    all    mankind    rejoice   in    the   beautiful 
birth 
Of  the  Land  of  the  Stripes  and  the  Stars. 
— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Will  You  Save  a  Human  Life? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18,  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  made 
by  me  over  the  radio  on  October  15.  1943: 

Everyone  of  my  audience  has  the  oppor- 
tunity tonight  to  help  save  a  human  life. 
The  time  is  now.  and  I  am  suggesting  • 
very  concrete  program.  A  few  days  ago,  1 
introduced  a  resolution  in  Congress  to  the 
effect  that  Immediate  temporary  relief  should 
be  given  to  the  victims  of  the  present  hor- 
rible oppression  by  the  Nazi  hordes  in 
Europe 

I  proposed  that  Congress  adopt  a  policy 
to  admit  to  this  country  such  persons  as 
will  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  au- 
thorities that  they  are  religious  or  political 
refugees,  who  are  seeking  to  enter  this  coun- 
try temporarily  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
persecution 

To  admit  political  or  religious  refugees  to 
the  United  States  is  consistent  with  the 
highest  plane  in  our  national  history.  This 
country  has  always  been  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  About  IGO  years  ago,  when  revo- 
lutions against  tyranny  broke  out  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  many  political  refugees 
were  admitted  to  the  United  States,  two  of 
the  most  important  being  Garibaldi  and  the 
Hungarian  statesman,  Kossuth. 

Later  on.  when  Europe  was  again  convulsed 
by  anarchy  and  when  massacres  were  the 
order  of  the  day  in  such  countries  as  Rus- 
sia and  Roumania.  we  again  opened  our 
doors  to  refugees  from  that  terror  and  per- 
mitted many  persons  to  escape  death  and 
find  homes  in  America 

A;?ain  in  1917.  when  our  immigration  law 
was  amended  so  as  to  impose  a  literacy  test 
on  prospective  Immigrants  to  these  shores, 
we  saw  fit  to  put  in  a  provision  in  the  law 
to  the  effect  that  people  escaping  religicvis 
persecution  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
literacy  test  Thus,  we  again  proclaimed  to 
the  world  our  determination  to  aid  persons 
who  escaped  from  the  bigotry  of  tyrants. 

In  1917  religions  persecution  was  confined 
to  Jews  and  Armenians.  At  the  present  time 
religious  persecution  covers  a  more  extensive 
area,  in  that  not  only  Jews  but  Catholics, 
not  only  Catholics  but  Protestants,  are  ill- 
treated.  In  general,  religious  persecution  to- 
day has  developed  into  other  types  of  perse- 
cution. Racial  persecution  is  as  potent  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Axis  Nations  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Czarist  Russia,  or  when 


a  benighted  Turkey  saw  fit  to  prosecute  Ar- 
menians and  others  for  their  beliefs. 

The  present  scene  of  massacres  In  Europe 
defies  all  description. 

Thousands  of  people  are  being  slaughtered 
daily.  They  are  beaten,  tortured,  and 
starved.  The  tyrant  whd  dominates  the  Eu- 
ropean scene  of  destruction  knows  no  mercy. 
As  the  Nazi  legions  retreat  from  various  parts 
of  the  European  Continent,  their  path  la 
marked  by  scenes  of  destruction  which  are 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Friend  and  foe  alike  are  engulfed.  Thus 
when  Hitler  retreats  from  Italy  he  leaves 
behind  him  burned  cities,  a  scorched  earth, 
and  the  bodies  of  thousands  of  Innocent 
people.  The  number  of  victims  grov.-s  (ially. 
The  only  way  we  can  rescue  some  people  from 
the  clutches  of  the  never-satisfied  murder 
machine  erected  by  Hitler  is  by  moving  them 
to  some  place  of  safety  before  it  is  too  late. 

Hitler  has  exterminated  or  is  about  to  ex- 
terminate every  non-German  within  his  bor- 
ders, except  such  people  as  he  can  use  in 
performing  slave  labor  for  the  Reich. 

But  there  are  other  countries  In  Europe, 
which,  while  dominated  by  Hitler,  have  still 
retained  some  technical  Independence  and 
are  still  able  to  maintain  some  contact  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  1  am  speaking  now  of 
Hitler's  satellite  nations,  the  Balkans,  and 
other  countries  situated  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  but  maintaining  a  certain  amount  of 
independence 

Hitler's  satellites  have  not  gone  quite  as 
far  as  he  has.  They  have  denied  human^and 
political  rights  to  their  minorities,  they  have 
trampled  under  foot  any  pledge  they  had 
made  In  the  peace  treaties  to  treat  their 
minorities  fairly,  but  they  have  not  seen 
fit  to  exterminate  their  minorities  by  massa- 
cres and  killings  There  is,  therefore,  this 
ray  of  hope  left.  We  may  still  rescue  indi- 
viduals who  have  fallen  under  the  tyranny  of 
Hitler's  satellites,  but  who  have  been  able  to 
escape  with  their  lives.  In  fact,  some  of 
these  subject  countries  are  willing  to  enter 
into  a  kind  of  bargain  with  their  mtooritles. 
They  will  let  them  go,  provided  somebody  else 
will  undertake  to  receive  them. 

This  gives  an  opportunity  to  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  every  person  within 
the  reach  of  my  voice  to  do  his  share  to  save 
human  lives  from  destruction  Think  of  the 
thousands  of  orphaned  chUdren — Catholics, 
Protestants,  Jews — children  whose  innocent 
fathers  and  mothers  have  been  killed. 

I  believe  that  the  resolution  Introduced  by 
me  Just  a  few  days  ago,  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward this  purpose,  the  purpose  of  not  only 
having  the  children,  but  also  as  many  adults 
as  can  be  saved.  We  cannot  p>ossibly  expect 
to  save  every  one  of  the  many  Innocent  peo- 
ple who  will  be  murdered  If  Hitler  and  his 
cohorts  have  their  way  but  we  may  be  able 
to  save  many  thousands. 

We  do  not  expect  the  United  States  to  stand 
alone  in  this  matter  I  am  sure  other  na- 
tions which  value  human  rights  will  join 
us  in  our  program  of  rescue  I  am  sure  Great 
Britain  will  do  its  share  to  help  and  I  know 
that  many  neutral  nations  will  likewise  facili- 
tate the  rescue  and  survival  of  many.  If  we 
but  p>oint  the  way. 

I  cannot  refrain,  at  this  time,  from  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  Switzerland  has  already 
done  a  great  deal  to  help  the  unfortunate 
refugees  whenever  it  was  possible  for  that 
little  country  to  help,  and  I  hope  that  Great 
Britain  will  see  fit  to  abrogate  its  so-called 
"White  Paper,"  which  bars  the  Jewish  people 
from  entering  their  own  homeland 

One  shudders  when  one  re&ds  about  the 
ghettos  of  Poland  and  other  occupied  coun- 
tries— these  filthy  holes  where  thousands  of 
people  are  forced  to  exist  like  animals — dying 
of  starvation,  contagious  diseases,  and  brutal 
torttires.    According  to  very  trustworthy  re- 


ports, 100,000  people  are  being  killed  each 
month  by  the  German  Government  in  these 
ghettos.  Only  recently  the  world  was  shocked 
by  the  description  of  what  happened  to  the 
people  In  the  ghetto  of  Warsaw.  At  one  time 
this  ghetto  numbered  433,000  inhabitants. 
Five  month  ago,  a  battle  was  lought  In  which 
cannon  and  machine  gims  were  used  to  drive 
the  population  of  the  ghetto  to  the  north  end 
of  the  city,  along  the  Jewish  and  Catholic 
cemeteries.  Then  the  machine  guns  went  to 
work.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  and  almost 
the  entire  population  of  the  district  was  wiped 
out. 

It  is  true  that  the  war  has  made  us  a  bit 
callous  to  human  suaerings.  When  one  reads 
In  the  pap.Ts  of  the  mass  slaughter  com- 
mitted every  day  by  the  warring'  forces,  one 
gets  the  impression  that  human  life  may  be 
of  little  account  In  a  world  at  war.  But  no 
matter  how  indifferent  we  might  become,  we 
surely  cannot  remain  silent  when  women  and 
children  are  being  slain  by  the  thousands. 
And  we  surely  cannot  remain  silent  If  the 
opportunity  is  given  to  us  to  save  from  death 
many  human  beings  who,  without  our  help, 
are  slated  to  die. 

I  am  sure  that  every  one  ol  my  listeners 
will  ask  himself  this  question.  How  does  my 
Congressman  stand  on  this  matter?  Is  he 
willing  to  support  this  Dicksteln  resolution 
and  put  Congress  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
saving  of  human  lives?  I  would  appreciate 
it  If  the  members  of  my  audience  would  see 
fit  to  get  in  touch  with  their  Representa- 
tives and  have  them  contact  me  on  ttiis  pro- 
posed resoluti9n. 

This  resolution  Is  not  Intended  to  break 
down  our  immigration  laws  or  to  change  any 
of  their  provisions.  It  Is  only  a  resolution 
of  temporary  help  to  people  who,  without 
our  help,  wlU  be  killed  by  the  cohorts  and 
satellites  of  Hitler 

Shall  we  be  shamed  by  little  Sweden  who 
offered  to  accept  all  Jews  from  Denmark  who 
were  able  to  escape  from  the  Nazi  terror? 

What  have  we  done  to  help  the  people  who 
mifeht  be  rescued  from  the  hell  of  Nazi  perse- 
cution? Our  doors  have  remained  closed. 
The  Congress  has  not  spoken.  But  the 
American  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
their  duty  and  are  calling  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  do  something  to  save 
as  many  human  beings  as  possible.  They 
know  that  it  could  be  done  if  Congress  would 
only  say  so,  and  give  the  green  light  to  the 
State  Department. 

1  do  not  want  to  dwell  upon  how  It  should 
be  done.  I  am  not  seeking  to  open  the  doors 
to  refugees  to  a  point  where  they  will  take 
Jobs  away  from  Americans,  I  am  not  seek- 
ing to  bring  In  these  refugees  for  permanent 
stay.  I  speak  for  the  millions  of  people  of 
America  who  have  sent  me  petitions  asking 
thai  men,  women,  and  children  who  can  be 
saved  from  the  Axis  may  be  saved  by  letting 
them  come  to  these  shores  for  temporary 
haven  only,  and  that  we  allow  them  to  stay 
here  until  the  war  In  Europe  is  over. 

There  are  many  fine  American  cltlzeos  who 
are  willing  to  provide  the  food  and  care  for 
them  and  take  care  of  all  necessary  expenses 
to  be  Incurred. 

I  hope  that  Congress,  spurred  on  by  their 
constituents,  will  pass  my  resolution.  If  we 
do  not,  we  certainly  cannot  say  that  we  have 
upheld  the  moral  and  rellglotis  values  we  all 
have  proclaimed  at  one  time  or  another. 

Bear  In  mind,  I  am  not  only  appealing  for 
the  Jews  of  Europe  who  are  first  on  the  list 
doomed  to  die  but  I  am  also  appealing  for  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants  and  peoples 
of  all  races  and  religions  who  are  also  doomed 
to  die  at  the  hands  of  Hitler.  I  am  appeal- 
ing for  all  human  beings  who  can  find  a 
haven  In  this  country,  without  harming  us 
in  any  way  Let  us  not  wait  until  it  is  too 
late.     Let  tis  act  now. 
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Terry  and  the  Pirates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPEIE£ENTATIVB6 

Mc^.dav,  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  been  addicted  to  scanning  the  so- 
called  comic  strips  that  appear  in  our 
daily  and  Sunday  papers.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  careers  of  the  characters,  such 
as  Uncle  Walt  and  Skeezix.  Little  Orphan 
Annie,  Sgt.  Stony  Craig,  and  others  for 
many,  many  years.  Among  these  char- 
acters the  most  interesting  and  exciting 
of  them  all  are  Terry  and  Flip  Corkin. 

On  yesterday,  Simday,  October  17,  Mil- 
ton Canlff,  the  artist,  presented  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  noble  of  sentiments 
in  the  lecture  which  he  caused  Col.  Flip 
Corkin  to  deliver  to  the  newly  commis- 
sioned young  flyer,  Terry.  It  is  deserving 
of  immortality  and  in  order  that  it  shall 
not  be  lost  completely.  I  present  it,  wish- 
ing only  that  the  splendid  cartoons  in 
color  might  also  be  reprinted  here.  The 
dialog  follows: 

Colonel  CoKKiN    Let's  take  a'walk,  Terry. 

Tebut.  Yes,  sir,  Colonel  Corkin. 

Colonel  CoBiaN.  I'm  going  to  make  a 
speech — and  IfU  be  the  last  one  of  Its  kind 
In  captivity — so  don't  get  a  short  circuit  be- 
tween the  ears. 

Tesbt.  No.  slr 

Colonel  CoRKTN  Well,  you  made  It. 
You're  a  flight  officer  In  the  Air  Forces  cf 
the  Army  of  the  United  States.  Those  wings 
are  like  a  neon  light  on  your  chest.  I'm  not 
going  to  wave  the  flag  at  you— but  some 
things  you  must  never  forget  Every  country 
has  had  a  hand  in  the  development  of  the 
airplane — but  after  all,  the  Wright  brothers 
were  a  couple  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  boys — and 
Kitty  Hawk  Is  strictly  in  North  Carolina.  The 
hallmark  of  the  United  States  is  on  every 
aircraft.  So  you  find  ypurself  in  a  position 
to  defend  the  country  that  gave  you  the 
weapon  with  which  to  do  it.  But  it  wasnt 
Just  you  who  earned  those  wings.  A  ghostly 
echelon  of  good  guys  flew  their  hearts  out 
In  old  kites  to  give  you  the  know-how.  And 
some  smart  slide  rule  Jokers  sweat  it  out  over 
drawing  boards  to  give  you  a  machine  that 
will  keep  you  up  there  shooting. 

I  recommended  you  for  fighter  aircraft  and 
I  want  you  to  be  cocky  and  smart  and  proud 
of  being  a  buzz-bo:*  •  •  •  But  don't 
forget  that  every  bullet  you  shoot,  every 
gallon  of  gas  and  oil  you  burn  waa  brought 
In  here  by  transport  pilot*  who  flew  It  in 
over  the  worst  terrain  in  the  world!  You 
may  get  the  glory — but  they  put  the  lift  in 
your  balloon! 

And  don't  let  me  ever  catch  you  being 
hlgh-blcycle  with  the  enlisted  men  In  your 
ground  crew!  Without  them,  you'd  never 
get  10  feet  off  the  ground!  Every  grease 
monkey  In  that  gang  Is  right  beside  you 
In  the  cockpit — and  their  hands  are  on  that 
stick,  Jtist  the  same  as  yours  •  •  •. 
You'll  get  angry  as  the  devil  at  the  Army  and 
Its  so-called  red  tape.  But  be  patient  with 
it.  Somehow,  the  old  Eagle  has  managed 
to  end  up  in  possession  of  the  ball  In  every 
war  since  1776 — so  Just  humor  it  along. 
Okay,  sport,  end  of  speech. 


When  you  get  up  in  that  "Wild  Blue  Yon- 
der" the  song  talks  about — remember,  there 
are  a  lot  of  good  guys  missing  from  mess 
tables  In  the  South  Pacific,  Alaska,  Africa, 
Britain.  Asia,  and  back  home  who  are  sorta 
counting  on  you  to  take  it  from  here  t  Good 
night,  kidl 


Allowances   to  Dependents   of  Members 
of  the  Armed  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  has  the  opportunity  today  to 
fulfill  an  obligation  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  I  trust  there  will  be  no 
delay  in  providing  substantially  increased 
payments  for  their  dependents.  Cer- 
tainly the  least  we  can  do  is  to  assure 
the  service  man  that  while  he  is  fight- 
ing brutal  and  merciless  foes,  a  grateful 
Nation  will  see  that  his  loved  ones  are 
adequately  cared  for. 

Drafting  of  fathers  into  the  service,  a 
step  which  military  authorities  insist  is 
necessary  in  order  to  win  the  war,  makes 
increased  family  allowances  all  the  more 
necessary. 

Of  course  we  can  never  fully  recom- 
pense those  who  are  called  upon  to  offer 
their  lives  in  this  terrible  conflict,  but  at 
least  we  can  do  the  just  and  honorable 
thing  of  protecting  those  dependent  upon 
them.  We  all  know  that  the  rates  of 
dependent  pay  have  been  too  low,  in 
view  of  tht  high  cost  of  living. 

The  factor  that  will  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  piomote  tht  morale  of  oirr 
fighting  forces  is  the  knowledge  that 
their  dependent  are  receiving  proper 
financial  aid.  Surely  one  who  is  otering 
his  all  for  the  preservation  of  his  coun- 
try and  for  the  betterment  of  the  world 
should  be  relieved  of  any  unneces.-ary 
worry  and  strain  over  the  welfare  of 
those  he  left  at  home. 

The  Senate  has  approved  the  payment 
of  $50  monthly  to  the  wife  of  a  service- 
man, $30  for  the  first  child,  and  $20  for 
each  additional  child.  Certainly  no  less 
figiires  should  be  considered  by  the 
House.  The  serviceman,  as  in  the  past, 
would  provide  $22  of  the  total  monthly 
payments,  to  be  deducted^from  his  pay. 
The  Government  would  supply  the  re- 
mainder, which  is  only  right  and  fair. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  benefits 
for  wives  and  children  of  men  in  the 
service,  it  is  also  necessary  that  payments 
to  parents  of  those  in  our  fighting  forces 
be  raised.  These  should  be  at  least  $50 
a  month  to  one  parent  dependent  on  the 
serviceman  for  chief  support  and  at  least 
$68  as  combined  payment  to  two  parents. 

I  am  also  heartily  in  favor  of  opening 
the  allotment  plan  benefits  to  all  seven 


grades  of  enlisted  men  instead  of  the 
provision  which  now  limits  payments  to 
dependents  of  only  the  men  in  the  four 
lower  grades.  Furthermore,  I  believe 
there  should  bj  payments  to  husbands  of 
women  in  the  service  where  proof  is  fur- 
nished tl^^t  the  husband  is  dependent  on 
his  wife. 

The  proposed  increases  are  reasonable 
and  in  fact  still  less  than  are  probably 
necessary  in  a  number  of  instances.  But 
they  will  help  to  a  considerable  extent 
and  if  conditions  should  later  point  to 
the  necessity  for  further  increases  I 
would  favor  granting  them. 

I  trust  that  the  House  will  approve 
quickly,  and  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
this  assistance  for  the  dependents  of 
those  to  whom  our  people  on  the  home 
front  owe  their  lives  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  property.  Let  us  show  by 
action  of  the  House  today  that  our  Gov- 
ernment stands  solidly  and  determinedly 
back  of  the  forces  that  battle  to  maintain 
this  Nation  and  all  that  it  stands  for.  It 
is  the  least  a  thankful  citizenship, 
through  the  medium  of  Congress,  can  do 
for  the  millions  of  men  and  women  in 
uniform  who  are  keeping  the  American 
flag  flying. 
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Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  P  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  OHi( 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday ,  October  18,  1943 

Mr.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  an  editorial,  and. 
a  poem  from  the  October  16th  issue  of 
The  Ohio  Parmer.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  all  of  us  would  follow  the 
example  of  those  who  work  on  farms  we 
would  have  neither  slow-downs,  wage 
disputes,  nor  excessive  profits.  I  know 
of  one  young  farmer  who  works  until 
midnight  6  days  every  week: 

AND    EAT    rr,   TOO 

In  childhood  days  we  used  to  ponder  the 
proverb  often  quoted  by  our  elders  that  we 
couldn't  have  cur  cake  and  eat  It,  too.  Time 
and  experience  finally  taught  us  the  meaning 
of  it.  Its  truth  has  been  proved  times  with- 
out number,  yet  we  suppose  that  eveiy  indi- 
vidual must  learn  it  for  himself  the  hard  way. 

What  is  true  of  Individuals  is  usually  true 
of  nations.  Today  we  are  witnessing  an  at- 
tempt by  our  own  Nation  to  have  a  lot  of 
caiie  to  eat  without  paying  the  price.  The 
program  is  to  have  ample  food  production  so 
that  everyone  will  have  all  he  wants,  but  not 
pay  any  more  for  it.  That  will  be  nice  work 
if  they  can  do  It,  but  unless  Utopia  ha*  ar- 
rived, that  cake  will  have  to  be  paid  for  some 
time. 

We  believe  In  the  ample  production.  In 
fact,  tremendous  production,  but  we  also  be- 
lieve that  the  food  we  eat  now  should  be  paid 
for  now  instead  of  charging  our  daily  grocery 
bUls  to  future  generations  through  subsidies 
cr  other  ingenious  devices. 
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SONG  or  A  rAHMEl 

I  rise  at  5  most  every  morn. 

I  fetd  the  horses  hay  and  corn, 

I  milk  the  cows  and  feed  them,  too. 

There  really  is  a  lot  to  do 

Tend  the  chickens  and  slop  the  hogs. 

And  following  me  are  my  laithful  dogs. 

I'm  Just  about  ready  for  breaktast  now, 

Then  to  the  field  with  horses  and  plow. 

The  earth  curls  up  by  furrows  long. 

And  I  am  singing  the  farmer's  sorg. 

With  horses  going  a  merry  pace. 

My  dcgs  are  following  me  in  the  race 

Ot  getting  the  field  ready  for  seed  and  grain 

And  hoping  for  sunshine  to  follow  rain 

We  take  a  chance — you  bet  we  do! 

Were    tired    and    wcarj-    when    the    day    is 

through 
But  there's  satisfaction  in  our  heart. 
For  we  know  that  we  are  doii;g  our  part. 
It  may  be  very  strange  to  say 
That  we  never  know  JUFt  what's  our  pay. 
But  all  of  us  who  till  the  sod. 
Should  surely  know  that  there's  a  God. 

— Fayc  E  Lacy,  Mercer  County. 
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Grade  Labeling 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"leftists'  or  "pinks"  in  Government  have 
advocated  for  a  long  time  that  grade 
labeling  on  foods  supplant  the  present 
method  of  brand  labeling.  They  con- 
tend, with  much  persistence,  that  the 
consumers  would  be  protected  if  all 
brands  are  eliminated  and  the  Govern- 
ment grade  placed  on  each  food  product 
offered  for  sale.  The  plan  is  to  have  a 
representative  of  the  Government  clas- 
sify and  test  aU  foods,  after  the  packer 
has  canned  his  products,  into  three  cate- 
gories, namely,  grade  A.  grade  B,  and 
grade  C.  Certain  specifications  are 
fixed,  and.  if  the  products  meet  the 
requirement,  a  grade  A  label  is  placed 
on  the  goods.  If  the  tests  indicate  the 
foods  to  be  of  medium  quality,  a  grade 
B  label  is  provided.  If  the  foods  are  still 
wholesome,  even  though  not  up  to  speci- 
fications as  to  color,  size,  or  for  some 
other  reason  as  determined  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, he  labels  them  grade  C.  Under  this 
system  the  housewife  may  feel  that  there 
is  little  danger  in  the  merchant  selling 
her  inferior  merchandise  at  a  fancy 
price. 

This  scheme  is  un-American  and  in- 
tended to  further  regiment  and  control 
the  American  people  from  Washington 
and  place  additional  thousands  on  the 
pay  rolls.  Of  all  the  things  this  country 
needs;  it  does  not  need  to  increase  the 
central  government's  power  over  the  in- 
dividual citizen  but  to  return  to  him  his 
individual  freedom  and  initiative. 

Under  the  present  system  the  first  rule 
is  "Please  the  customer."  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  packer  strives  to  excel  and  to 
produce  a  product  better  than  his  com- 
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petitor.  His  reputation  is  at  stake  when 
his  name  and  brand  is  offered  to  the 
public.  He  must  extend  himself  in  pro- 
vicing  the  best  possible  food  for  the 
money. 

The  housewife  prides  herself  in  serving 
the  best  meals  possible  at  the  most  rea- 
sonable cost  in  line  with  her  budget. 
She  is  complimented  for  preparing  fine 
food.  She  choo.ses  certain  kinds  of 
foods  for  paritcular  purposes.  She  has 
been  accustomed  to  buj'lng  Libby's  or 
Dal  Monte  or  Heinz  or  Campbell's  com- 
modities. She  knows  what  she  likes  and 
knows  which  brands  make  for  the  most 
successful  menus.  She  uaes  her  initia- 
tive, her  taste,  and  her  God-given  right 
of  choice  and  preference. 

Under  totalitarian  grade  labeling  she 
would  have  to  shut  her  eyes  and  hope 
that  the  grade  A  or  grade  B  che  is  buy- 
ing is  the  package  she  hopes  for  or  de- 
sires. Some  people  prefer  Campbells 
vegetable  soup  to  any  other  brand;  oth- 
ers like  Keinz  better,  yet  they  know  from 
experience  what  to  expect  when  the  can 
is  opened. 

Under  the  present  system,  competition 
has  caused  prices  to  be  reduced  en  many 
items.      Baby  foods,  when  first  intro- 
duced, were  purchased  at  15  cents  a  can. 
Because  of  increased  volume  and  com- 
petitive research,  the  same  can  of  baby 
food  retails  for  half  what  It  had  sold 
for  originally.     Under  grade  labeling  the 
best  quality  that  may  be  attained  is  that 
set  by  the  Burea  .     Under  brand  label- 
ing the  goods  must  come  up  to  the  desires 
of  the  purchaser  and  as  a  result  we  have 
constant   improvement   In   the   various 
foods.     Through  the  medium  of  adver- 
tising trade  names  and  brands  and  the 
resultant  increase  in  the  volume  of  sales, 
increased  markets  and  mass  production 
have  lowered  costs  and  retail  prices  of  the 
finished  products.     Newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  the  radio  could  not  exist  with- 
out   obtaining    advertising    frcun    firms 
having  particular  brands  of  merchan- 
dise to  sell  the  public.     Few  newspapers 
could  survive:  magazines  would  sell  for 
$1  or  more  if  published  at  all.  and  half  of 
the  radio  stations  would  be  compelled  to 
leave  the  air  If  grade  labeling  were  ap- 
plied to  foods  and  other  consumer  goods. 
If  It  is  mandatory  that  we  have  three 
grades  of  foods  at  three  prices  set  by  the 
Government,  the  next  step  would  be  to 
apply  dictatorial  Government  grading  to 
cosmetics,    drugs,    clothing,    motorcars, 
and  every  other  salable  item  in  the  land! 


Voice  of  the  Critics,  Mnsic  to  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS  '      | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday,  October  18,  1943  I 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Charles  i 


A  Merrill  from  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe 
of  October  17,  1C43: 

VoicT  or  THE  Crtttc  Music  to  Ame!ucai»»-W« 
FrEL   Easieh    When   Senators.   Commenta- 

TOES.    and   AMATETT!    STRATEGISTS   SotT*D   OtT 

FsFELT  WriH  Their  Concett:;  ns  or  How 

This  War  Should  Be  Conducted 
(By  Charles  A    Merrill) 

Americans  must  seem  to  foreigners  sojourn- 
ing amoDg  us  and  to  enemv  monitors  lis-en- 
ing  In  on  our  broadcast*  the  strangest.  mo«t 
bnfflaig  people  who  ever  wen  a  war  or  lost  a 
peace 

in  the  most  critical  months  of  the  war.  our 
Gcv?rnment  arran^ees  and  expedites  a  globe- 
girdling  tour  of  observation  for  Hve  United 
States  Senators  permitting  the  Senators,  who 
have  no  direct  responsibility  for  Uie  conduct 
of  the  war.  to  visit  all  the  fronts  Upon  their 
return,  the  Senators  blithely  tell  the  Renerals 
and  admirals  and  combined  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  preparing  for  this 
cnsls  and  who  have  at  their  command  every 
la-t  Item  of  Information,  just  where  and  how 
they  are  making  mistakes  Our  legislative 
strategists  hang  a  global  map  on  the  wall 
can  in  reporters  and  tel'  the  world  with  a 
pointer  their  choice  of  routes  to  Tokyo  and 
environs 

To  be  sure,  the  Senat,-  takes  the  precau- 
tion of  going  into  executive  sension  when  Its 
fl'e  touring  Members  direct  their  attention 
to  delicate  questions  cf  foreign  policy  affect- 
ing our  relations  with  our  allies  But  it  de- 
velops that  there  are  sharp  differences  among 
the  five,  and  soon  they  emerge  from  behind 
the  closed  doors  to  grand  marshal  their  facta 
and  argue  their  cases  before  that  great  Jury, 
of  which  a  Senator  Is  ever  mindful,  the  Jury 
of  public  opinion. 

I  QUESTION    OUR    ALLIES'    GOOD    rAITH 

i  If  Senator!  have  no  direct  responsibility 
for  conduct  of  the  war,  they  will  have  a 
most  Important  part  In  framing  the  peace. 
Foreign  policy.  It  must  be  conceded,  la  em- 
phatically their  buslnesa.  though  It  could 
be  argued  that  some  of  them  are  Uklng 
this  responalbUlty  rather  lightly  when,  be- 
fore the  war  ts  ended  and  possibly  hamper- 
ing the  prosecution  of  it.  they  openly  ques- 
tion the  good  Talth  of  our  allies. 

The  assertion  Is  made  that,  without  giv- 
ing credit  to  the  United  SUtes.  the  British 
are  parceling  out  to  other  countries  lend- 
lease  material  received  from  us.  Provocative 
questions  are  flung  at  the  British.  Why 
haven't  they  launched  the  offensive  In 
Burma?  What  about  those  air  bases  we 
have  buUt  on  British  territory?  What  guar- 
anties have  we  that  we  ate  to  be  given 
pi^st-war  use  of  them?  A  tremendous  strain 
is  being  put  on  America's  oU  resources  for 
the  Mediterranean  campaign.  Why  not  tap 
the  ample  supplies  available  In  the  Near 
East?  One  Senator,  on  the  very  eve  of 
tlie  Moscow  conference  where  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  arrive  at  agreement  on  peace 
terms,  a  conference  which,  we  are  told, 
may  determine  the  duration  of  the  war. 
revives  the  question  of  Russia's  refusal  to 
open  Siberian  bases  to  Allied  bombers  and 
suys  blunUy  it  may  cost  1,000,000  American 
lives. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  Imply  that 
the  Senators,  right  or  wronj,  qualified  or 
UJiqualified,  are  necessarUy  rendering  a  dis- 
service to  the  Nation  or  obstructing  the 
war  eflort  by  airuig  their  views.  Criticism 
may  be  a  wholesome  check  on  administrative 
policy  And.  after  all.  practical  consideration 
will  shape  the  policies  of  gover;)menis  allied 
with  us.  If  some  American  Senators  ask 
embarrassing  questions,  it  Is  pertinent  to 
recall  that  spokesmen  for  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment have  needled  the  Anglo-Ameritaiis 
about  opening  up  a  second  front. 
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PERPLEX  FOREIGN  OBSERVERS 

But  the  point  Is  that  these  differences 
among  ourselves  must  perplex  foreign  ob- 
servers. In  no  other  country  are  the  grave 
problems  of  war  and  peace  under  free  and 
constant  debate.  When  a  Russian  newspaper 
commentator  takes  umbrage  because  the  An- 
glo-Americans have  not  opened  a  front  In 
western  Europe  it  is  because  Stalin  has  or- 
dered him  to  do  so.  The  American  Senators, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  attacking  the  policies 
being  pursued  by  the  executive  branch  of 
their  Government,  are  ..ccuslng  the  latter  of 
blundering  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  of 
permitting  America  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
her  allies. 

Puzzling  though  this  may  be  to  foreigners 
It  does  not  worry  Americans.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  It.  Nor  do  Senators  exercise  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  right  to  ask  questions,  express 
criticism,  or  circulate  rumors. 

A  few  weeks  ago  some  publicist  discovered  a 
"plot"  to  "kick  upstairs"  the  highly  respected 
chief  of  staff  of  our  Army.  A  small  section  of 
the  press  has  sought  repeatedly  to  discredit 
the  war  administration.  In  no  other  warring 
nation  would  this  be  possible. 

Americans  have  been  fed  the  most  com- 
mentated war  diet  ever  dished  up  to  any 
people. 

Every  broadcasting  company  and  every 
newspaper  has  iu  board  of  strategy.  Men 
who  used  to  produce  fascinating  detective 
yams  or  were  competent  sports  writers  turn 
out  to  be  military  geniuses.  A  year  ago  this 
time  some  of  our  editorial  writers  were  de- 
nouncing the  stupidity  of  our  strategists  in 
not  opening  the  second  front.  They  were  un- 
aware that  the  biggest  armada  in  history  was 
being  outfitted  for  Just  this  purpose.  They, 
as  well  as  the  enemy,  were  caught  fast  asleep 
on  November  8,  when  the  landing  In  north 
Africa  eventuated, 

THE    AMERICAN    WAT 

But  this  is  the  American  way.  We  feel 
safer  with  amateur  strategists  checking  the 
professionals.  Seme  professionals  may  look 
down  their  noses  at  the  military  exp)ert  who 
only  yesterday  was  a  sports  writer.  If  so. 
It  Is  relevant  to  recall  that  the  late  Heywood 
Broun  Jumped  from  the  sports  to  the  dra- 
matic page,  and  that,  when  a  celebrated 
actress,  piqued  by  an  unfavorable  review,  said 
Broun  was  only  a  baseball  writer,  somebody 
observed:  "If  dramatic  critics  wrote  as  pun- 
gently  and  candidly  as  baseball  writers,  the 
dramatic  pages  would  be  vastly  improved." 

All  the  inspired  comment,  criticism,  and 
second  guessing  Is  in  the  best  American  tra- 
dition 

But  imagine  meml)ers  of  the  Reichstag 
standing  up  and  telling  the  Nazi  general  staff 
how  to  run  the  war 

Imagine  editors  In  any  dictator  country 
Informing  the  people  that  the  dictator  was 
not  treating  his  head  general  right. 

Can  you  picture  any  Moscow  radio  com- 
mentator or  editorial  writer  counseling  Com- 
rade Joseph  Stalin  about  grand  strategy. 

The  British  no  doubt  come  nearest  to  un- 
derstanding Americans,  They  have  nothing 
to  learn  from  us  about  free  speech.  But 
nowhere  on  British  soil,  save  possibly  in  some 
of  the  dominions.  Canada  or  Australia,  is 
there  anything  resembling  the  American 
spectacle  of  an  open  forum  for  discussion  of 
war  policies. 

Opposition  parties  are  represented  in  the 
British  War  Cabinet,  They  all  share  respon- 
sibility for  conduct  of  the  war.  All  members 
of  Parliament,  to  whom  the  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment is  accountable,  share  this  respon- 
sibility. Thus,  attacks  on  the  war  adminis- 
tration from  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

When  a  few  days  ago  in  a  Commons  debate 
Mr.  Churchill,  evidently  having  in  mind  the 
stir  caused  In  America  by  our  returning  Sen- 
ators, referred  to  certain  unnamed  countries, 
"whose  politicians  are  fighting  at  heme  while 


their  soldiers  are  fighting  abroad,"  his  pur- 
pose was  hardly  to  rebuke  our  politicians. 
He  was  adroitly  using  us  as  a  horrible  ex- 
ample in  order  to  head  off  a  bothersome 
little  debate  in  his  own  Parliament  over  the 
British  Government's  handling  of  the  coal 
mines. 

Mr.  Churchill  said  in  effect:  Thank  Heaven, 
we  are  not  like  some  countries  where  poli- 
ticians divert  energy  from  prosecution  of  the 
war  by  futile  depute  over  extraneous  issues, 
such  as  the  nationalization  of  coal  mines. 
This  basic  change  is  hardly  one  that  our 
Coalition  Government,  which  is  composed  of 
men  of  various  parties,  all  appreciating  the 
necessity  of  teamwork,  would  consider  unless 
It  were  deemed  essential  to  the  war  effort. 
It  Is  a  political  issue  which  will  require 
approval  of  the  people  In  a  general  election 
after  the  war. 

Thus,  Mr,  Churchill  satLsfled  Parliament 
and  ended  the  debate,  according  to  dis- 
patches. 

When  Britain's  War  Government  takes  In 
the  opposition  parties.  It  takes  In  with  them 
opposition  spokesmen.  Hence,  there  Is  no 
opposition  press.  The  radio,  of  course,  is 
government  operated 

Our  allies,  however,  will  have  to  take  as 
as  we  are  ITie  battle  of  Washington  may 
seem  to  then  superfluous  and  wasteful  of 
time  and  energy,  but  It  has  to  go  on  so  that 
Americans  w:.ll  not  forget  what  It  is  they 
are  fighting  to  preserve  War  has  greatly 
curtailed  our  Individual  liberties.  We  are 
submitting  tc  many  restraints.  But  the  only 
infringement  we  will  tolerate  on  the  right 
of  free  speech  must  fall  within  the  category 
of  information  of  value  to  the  enemy  Other 
things  may  be  rationed,  but  not  this.  We 
feel  easier  when  the  critics  sound  off  be- 
cause we  ar€'  thus  reminded  that  even  In 
wartime  the  sovereign  power  Is  not  vested 
in  officialdom  at  Washington,  but  In  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 


Repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18,  1943 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  G?iry  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune: 

REPEAL   CHINESE    EXCLUSION    ACT 

There  can  be  no  real  objection  by  any  good 
American  to  the  proposal,  now  heartily  in- 
dorsed by  President  Roosevelt,  that  the  Chi- 
nese Exclusion  Act  be  repealed.  There  may 
have  been  some  economic  reasons  for  the  act 
when  it  was  passed  in  1882,  but  there  are 
none  now. 

The  requested  action  would  make  American 
citizenship  possible  for  the  small  number  of 
Chinese  now  resident  In  the  United  States 
and  would  permit  the  future  Immigration 
under  our  quota  system  of  150  Chinese  a  year. 
On  the  basis  of  the  individuals  it  would 
affect,  the  proposal  is  a  minor  one.  There 
can  be  no  fear  on  the  part  of  this  Nation 
over  the  admission  of  150  Chinese  a  year. 

But  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
means  more  than  that.  To  China  It  would 
mean  her  recognition  by  the  United  States  as 
an  equal  in  the  society  of  nations,  as  a  full 
brother  in  the  alliance  against  the  Axis.  We 
make  no  claims  on  Chinese  territory:  we  have 
dropped     the    obnoxious    extraterritoriality 


under  which  we  set  up  courts  in  China  to 
try  ca.ses  Involving  our  nationals.  Now  we 
would  be  putting  the  Chinese  on  a  basis  with 
other  nations  as  regards  admission  to  the 
United  States,  dropping  substantially ,  our 
last  discrimination  against  our  ally  in  the 
Orient. 

Despite  the  Exclusion  Act  and  other  past 
discriminations,  democratic  China  consist- 
ently h.is  looked  upon  the  United  States  as 
it.s  best  friend  among  the  nations.  For  the 
present  the  material  aid  we  can  give  to  the 
armies  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  Is  severely  lim- 
ited. If  we  can  lift  China's  morale  by  such 
a  ,step  as  repeal  of  the  Exclusion  Act,  we 
ought  tu  waste  no  time  about  repealing  It. 


A  Rendezvous  With  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Monday.  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
The  Hampshire  Review,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
It  was  written  by  an  eminent  citizen  and 
former  Governor  of  our  State,  the  Hon- 
orable John  J.  Comwell: 

KNOCK-ABotrr   Notes — A   Rendezvous 
With  Life 

(John  J.  Comwell) 

His  wife  and  I  awaited  his  coming.  It  was 
his  last  chance  to  come  In  from  camp.  He 
recently  had  arrived  there  from  a  camp  in 
the  West  and,  with  several  hundred  other 
young  officers,  was  waiting  to  be  shipped 
abroad  in  a  replacement  outfit;  to  take  the 
place  of  casualties  on  the  fighting  front. 
This  was  to  be  their  last  evening  together. 
There  was  no  discussion  of  that.  More  than 
2  years  in  the  Army  had  made  of  this  quiet, 
gentle  boy  a  hardened  soldier.  The  conver- 
sation was  of  equipment,  training,  prepara- 
tion, and  what  he  had  learned  about  them. 

Finally  I  ventured  to  talk  of  the  future, 
when  he  would  come  back  home,  and  to  sug- 
gest some  plans  for  I  had  a  suspicion  that 
he  had  a  fatalistic  attitude;  that  there  was 
a  sort  of  resignation  to  the  Inevitable.  I 
hinted  at  this.  He  replied:  "That  Is  not  my 
psychology.  I  am  a  soldier  but  I  am  hoping 
again  to  be  a  civilian.  I  have  a  confession 
to  make.     Here  It  is:" 

Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  of  Pearl  Harbor 
Day,  December  7.  1941,  He  was  off  Alaska. 
Darkness  fell  not  long  after  midday.  The 
nights  were  very  long.  There  was  much 
time  for  reading.  At  the  Navy  post  nearby 
was  a  good  library.  He  was  able  to  use  it 
and  read  many  of  the  books.  On  this  par- 
ticular evening  he  was  reading  a  volume  of 
poems.  He  had  Just  read  Alan  Seeger's  im- 
pressive poem  of  the  First  World  War,  I  Have 
a  Rendezvous  With  Death,  when  the, radio 
blared  out  the  news  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Now  we  were  at  war.  There  might  be  an 
attack  on  the  Island  outpost  off  the  Alaskan 
mainland,  where  he  was  stationed,  at  any 
minute.  He  had  gone  to  the  Army  In  the 
first  draft  when,  suppjosedly,  he  would  have 
a  year's  training  and  return  to  civil  life  In 
accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  then 
in  effect,  but  now  all  was  changed.  It  waa 
war.  Hew  long  would  it  last?  On  what 
front  Would  he  fight?  What  would  happen 
to  him?  Could  he  live  it  out  or  would  he, 
too,  have  a  rendezvous  with  death? 


These  were  some  o(  the  thoughts  that 
raced  throvigh  his  mind  as  he  meditated  late 
Into  the  Arctic  night. 

Then  suddenly  came  the  realization  that 
he  would  be  a  soldier  if  he  lived,  for  a  long 
time.  What  was  the  best  psychoh^gy  for  a 
soldier?  What  was  the  best  psychology  to 
make  the  most  efficient  soldier?  Slowly  be 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  psy- 
chology of  living,  not  of  dying 

Once  firmly  convinced  of  this,  he  read 
again  1  Have  a  Rendezvous  With  Death  " 
then  picked  up  a  scrap  of  paper  and  set 
down  his  own  philosophy      Here  it  Is: 

MY     RENDEZVOUS 

When  Alan  Seejjer  went  to  war. 

The  thoughts  that  filled  his  brain 
Were  of  a  rendezvous  with  death 

Within  some  shattered  town  or  plain. 
He  had  no  thought  or  sense  of  fear 

But  of  a  Job  to  du. 
For  our  Freedom 't  holy  sake 

He  gladly  kept  his  rendezvous. 
And  now  I,  too,  must  go  to  war 

To  fight  that  fight  again. 
Please    God,  may  I  gladly  go; 

May  thought  of  Life  my  soul  sustain. 
Why  let  my  chinking  dwell  on  Death, 

Which   hovers  ever  near? 
I  would  rather  pin  my  thoughts 

On  Life,  and  all  that  it  holds  dear, 
1  swear  to  do  whate  er  J  can 

To  win  and  end  this  strife 
And  when  it's  done.  I  must  go  home, 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Life, 

—^olin  Cornuell  Ailcs. 

He  had  carried  that  paper  in  his  pocket 
It  is  his  philosophy  still  No  one  ever  had 
seen  it  but  his  wife,  I  said:  "That  is  the 
right  psychology.  It  Is  something  to  fight 
for  " 

And  now  he  has  gone.  1  know  not  wliere— 
somewhere  on  the  fighting  front^but  of  this 
I  am  sure,  whether  or  not  he  keeps  his  ren- 
dezvous, he  wUI  give  a  good  account  of  him- 
self. 
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Message  to  Voters 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

OF   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
include  therein  an  article  by  Mr.  DeWitt 
Emery,  president  of  the  National  Small 
Business  Men's  Association,  in  the  Sep- 
temb-^r  issue  of  their  publication,  entitled 
"A  Message  Prom  Our  President."  I  wish 
to  make  the  following  observations: 

To   me,    this    article   by   Mr.    DeWitt 
Emery  is.  indeed,  very  timely  and  one 
which   in  my  judgrment.  should  be  read   ! 
by  every  voter  in  America,  regardless  of 
his  party  affiliations.    He  very  correctly 
points  out  that  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican    Parties   will    have   selected 
their  nominees  for  Congress  before  they 
hold  their  national  conventions  and  write 
their  platforms.     Therefore,  it  behooves  I 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  see  ' 
that  their  party  nominee.?  for  Cont^iess 
are  men  who  have  the  intestinal  forti- 


tude to  vote  their  convictions,  and  who 
will  answer  the  call  to  duty  in  the  fullest 
measure  by  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
Americanism. 

Now  IS  the  time  for  all  patriotic  citizens 
and  organizations  to  contact  their  polit- 
ica  leaders  in  their  districts  and  insist 
that  men  of  integrity,  courage,  and  abil- 
ity are  nominated  for  Congress  at  the 
corrang  primaries. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  issue 
in  the  campaign  of  1944  is  clear  cut. 
Are  we  as  Americans  going  to  sit  idly 
by  and  allow  these  New  Deal  bureaucrats 
to  continue  their  march  toward  saddhng 
the  people  with  a  regimented,  collectivist, 
Marxist,  totalitarian  dictatorship,  or  will 
the  people  realize  these  dangers  and  be 
willing  to  go  out  and  flght  to  restore  con- 
stitutional   representative   government? 

I  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity  that  I  am 
firmly  convinced,  from  the  facts  I  have  at 
hand,  that  there  is  a  deliberate  plan 
among  the  New  Deal  bureaucrats  in  high 
places  to  change  our  form  of  govern- 
ment to  one  where  the  people  are  sub- 
servient to  the  Grovernment  rather  than 
the  Government  subservient  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  set  forth  in  our  Constitution, 

I  am  also  firmly  convinced  that  if  the 
small  buslne.ssmen  of  this  country,  who 
are  still  operating,  do  not  heed  the  warn- 
ing of  Mr.  Emery,  they,  too,  will  be  forced 
into  bankruptcy,  as  have  already  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  merchants  and 
small  businessmen.  'When  that  happens 
it  will  be  only  a  short  step  to  nationaliza- 
tion and  regimentation  of  all  busines-;  in 
the  United  States. 

I  highly  commend  Mr.  Emery  for  his 
very  timely  article  and  again  trust  that 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  might 
be  privileged  to  read  it.  His  message  fol- 
lows: 

To  save  our  Repu  jlio— to  save  your  busi- 
ness under  It— we  must  win  synchronous  vic- 
tories on  our  battle  front  and  on  our  home 
front.  To  lose  on  either  front  makes  a  hol- 
low mockery  of  any  victory  on  the  other 

Prompt,  vigorous,  and  effective  action  on 
your  part  is  essent-al  now  The  time  in 
whicii  to  act  is  menacingly  short.  The  place 
in  which  we  must  get  definite  constructive 
results  In  the  American  way  and  on  esub- 
llshed  American  principles  is  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States— the  Congress  now  in 
session  and  the  succeeding  Congress  whose 
members  will  be  elected  in  1944. 

We  dare  not  wai.  until  a  few  weeks  or 
months  before  the  elecOon  »n  the  fall  cf 
1944.  We  dare  not  wait  even  until  the  two 
major  parties  hold  their  platform-making 
and  nominating  conventions  next  summer 
The  first  line  that  we  must  take  and  hold 
In  the  stp'ggle  to  keep  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  its  priceless  freedoms  under  the 
Constitution  Is  that  of  the  primaries  In 
them  will  be  cho^n  by  all  the  parties  the 
canoidates  for  Congress  from  your  district 

I  make  no  call  for  partisan  political  ac- 
tion of  any  kind.  That  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  our  association.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  the  party  afBUatlons  of  candi- 
dates for  Congress.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  making  sure  that  those  we  send  to 
CongTPFs  are  men  of  Integrity,  courage,  solid- 
ly grounded  in  baiJic  Americanism,  and  de- 
termined to  maintain  at  every  hazard  con- 
stitutional government  as  we  have  known  It. 
It  Is  men  and  character  that  count  In  this 
crisis,  not  labels. 


If  men  of  this  type  are  nominated  in  me 
prima:  ics.  the  election  In  the  succeeding  No- 
vember will  take  care  cf  Itself,  so  far  as  Con- 
gre^s  Is  concerned.  It  can  then  be  wa«ed 
on  questions  ol  party  policies  and  pcuposius 
that  do  not  sap  the  foundations  of  tbe  fie- 
pubiic  If  men  of  this  t3pe  are  nominated 
by  both  parties  in  the  primaries  we  need  not 
fear  that  our  system  of  government  or  the 
business  of  our  citizens  under  it  will  be  de- 
stroyed on  any  pretext  or  by  any  subtle 
meuiis. 

I  do  not  minimize  In  the  slli^htest  degree 
the  imporunce  of  the  Presidential  election 
But  we  mubt  face  the  fact  that  the  Preai- 
dential  candidates  will  not  be  n;.mcd  until 
the  party  conventions  meet  next  summer. 
Whoever  is  elected  Preb:dent.  no  matter  how 
sound  his  own  views  and  his  party's  plat- 
form, ht  wUl  need  the  strengthening  sup- 
port of  a  soundly  American  Congiess  in  the 
Eolution  of  the  vast  po>st-war  problem/-  that 
wUl  confront  him  and  them  and  us  Pres- 
sure groups  will  be  active  then  as  they  are 
now.  His  stand  asalnst  wrong  or  iU-advi«ed 
prcp^ieals  sponsored  by  such  grrups  cr  his 
iu^port  of  measures  that  they  oppose  can 
be  made  effective  only  If  sUnding  v.lth'  hun 
is  a  Congress  made  up  of  men  of  the  tyoe 
wc  seek 

We  seek  no  special  privilege  <  1   any  kind 
We  ask  no  right  that  is  njt  extended  equally 
to  every  other  citizen      We  seek  only  to  re- 
tain   the   liberties   guaranteed    to   all   of   us 
under    the    Constitution    and    the    Bill    ol 
Rights       We    ask    only    the   continuance    cf 
those  rights  that  have  always  been  curs;  the 
right  to  invent  and  manufacture  and  sell  the 
ris'ht  to  create  and  maintain  Jobs  and  pay 
rolls,  the  right  cf  management  and  labor  to 
combine  thefr  efforts  to  produce  goods  and 
services  at  constantly    owered   amtt  to  the 
consumer,  the  right  of  the  consumer  to  pass 
on  the  value  of  those  goods  and  services  by 
buymg  or  refusing  to  buy,  and  the  right  to 
use  and  invest  and  spend  as  we  choose  what- 
ever we  may  save  from  our  honest  earnings 
We  seek  to  build  a  better  and  greater  Amer- 
ica, but  not  to  "make  It  over  " 

Ours  is  the  only  system  of  government  that 
has  given  the  citizen  full  freedom  to  achieve 
his  own  security  and  comfort  by  his  own 
efforts  and  inlUatlve  wlthcut  dependence  on* 
government  and  wlthcut  the  fear  that  what 
he  builds  and  earns  and  aaves  U  at  the  mercy 
of  some  bureaucratic  agency  or  executive 
flat  We  nold  that  this  American  system  can 
be  best  mainutned  by  adherence  to  the  faith 
and  principles  and  the  Uberty  under  law  that 
built  us  up  from  18  struggling,  debt-ridden 
colonies  to  this  Americi.  of  yours  and  mine 
that  under  God.  ha*  become  the  freest  and 
mightiest  Nation  in  all  recorded  hUtory. 

The  method  by  which  we  strive  to  keep  It 
Intact  U  the  one  so  cJeaily  visioned  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  atul  the  Consti- 
tution of   the    Dnltcd   etatea   that  flowered 
from  It— the  exercise  of  the  people's  powers 
through  their  chosen  RepresenUtlves  in  the 
Congrea-s.     Both  the  scope  and  the  methods 
of  using  the  powers  delegated  by  the  Sutes 
and  the  people  to  the  Federal  Government 
were  carefully  limited.     The  powers  not  spe- 
cifically delegated  were  definitely  declared  to 
remain  with  the  SUtes  and  the  people.    Prl- 
n^ary  control   of   the  public  purse  and  the 
grcat^'st   proportion  of   the  other   delegated 
powers  are  vested  In  the  House  cf  Representa- 
tives.    The  makers  of  the  Constitution  d  d 
this  deliberately  because  they  knew  that  that 
branch  of  the  Government  would  always  be 
closest  to  the  people. 

It  is  on  that  principle  that  I  urge  you  to 
act  now.  Your  Heprescntative  In  Congress 
cannot  possibly  know  about  all  enterpriaee 
In  our  land  and  their  meUiods,  about  your 
busincis  and  mine,  nor  about  the  delicate 
balances  between  the  different  divisions  and 
departments  of  Individual  enterprlsts.     Hia 
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Judgment  on  legislative  proposals  affecting 
business  and  Industry  can  be  no  better  than 
his  Information.  He  needs  to  know  the  facta 
as  he  works  In  the  Congress  and  on  Its  com- 
mittees to  "promote  the  general  welfare." 
So  tell  him  about  your  business.  He  knows 
you.  He  knows  your  standing  and  influence 
In  your  community.  You  are  "home  folks" 
to  him:  we  in  the  national  offices  of  your 
association  are  not.  So  go  to  your  Congress- 
man, or  write  to  him.  and  tell  him  the  story 
of  your  business,  how  it  works,  and  how  exist- 
ing laws  or  orders  or  proposals  in  Congress 
do  or  will  affect  it.  the  Jobs  and  pay  rolls  you 
keep  going,  and  the  homes  and  comforts 
they  make  possible.  Make  clear  to  him  your 
need  for  "seed  money"  for  reconversion  or 
expansion  when  the  war  is  ended. 

Then  go  to  the  candidates,  avowed  or  pro- 
spective, in  all  parties  in  your  district.  Learn 
what  they  think  about  business  and  Indus- 
try and  the  looming  problems,  plans,  and 
proposals  for  both  the  Immediate  future 
and  the  post-war  period.  Strengthen  them 
with  supporting  facta  and  figures  when  they 
are  right;  clear  away  their  misxmderstand- 
ings  when  they  are  in  error.  Post  them  now, 
frankly  and  fully,  before  they  are  subjected 
to  the  demands  of  pressure  groups  In  the 
fields  of  jxjlltics  or  industry  or  finance  or 
labor  who  seek  some  privileges  or  special 
powers  that  would  curtail  or  trample  down 
your  own  American  freedoms. 

Other  gfroups  and  organizations  are  doing 
this  very  thing,  sounding  out  prospective 
candidates  for  Congress.  Some  are  groom- 
ing candidates  to  defeat  present  Congress- 
men whose  courses  of  action  they  do  not  ap- 
prove. Many  examples  could  be  cited,  but 
I  shall  mention  only  one  here.  Chairman 
Sidney  Hlllman  of  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee of  the  C.  I.  O.  stated  to  a  three-State 
group  meeting  In  Chicago  on  September  16 
that  It  was  proposed  to  organize  "the  broad- 
est and  most  effective  labor  and  progressive 
support  of  candidates,  regardless  of  party 
aCailatlon"  (Chicago  Daily  News,  September 
16,  1943),  who  would  support  the  views  and 
proposals  for  whlcl  his  group  stands.  That 
is  his  unquestioned  right.  But  do  not  let  the 
field  go  to  him  by  default,  unless  you  agree 
with  him.  Tell  your  story,  too,  and  In  a  way 
that  will  make  it  stick. 

Do  not  stop  your  efforts  after  talking  to 
candidates,  active  or  prospective.  Use  the 
machinery  of  the  respective  parties — and  es- 
pecially that  of  your  own  party,  whatever  it 
may  be — on  the  basis  on  which  you  would 
use  available  machine  tools  in  your  busi- 
ness. Get  in  touch  with  your  precinct  cap- 
tain. Take  up  these  questions  with  the 
party  chairmen  and  leaders  in  your  ward, 
your  city,  your  county,  and  your  congres- 
sional district.  Give  them  an  understand- 
ing of  your  problems.  Exchange  Ideas  with 
them.  Let  them  know  what  you  have  done 
and  what  are  your  goals.  Change  your  en- 
terprise in  tneir  minds  from  a  neon  sign  or 
an  advertised  name  in  newspapers  or  on  bill- 
boards to  a  living  entity  continuously  at  work 
building  community  happiness  and  content 
and  prosperity.  Make  It  clear  that  It  is  not 
Just  bread  or  hardware  or  textiles  or  shoes 
that  you  are  making,  but  Jobs  and  homes  and 
schools  and  America. 

These  party  leaders  and  workers,  like  the 
candidates  themselves,  know  you,  your  In- 
tegrity, your  standing,  and  influence  in  the 
community.  Votes  are  the  raw  material  with 
which  they  work  Just  as  you  use  steel  or 
cotton  or  meat  or  groceries  or  leather.  Polit- 
ical leaders  have  estimated  that  each  public 
Job  holder  can  readily  influence  an  average 
of  three  to  five  votes,  even  11  no  marked  spe- 
cial effort  is  put  forth.  That  estimate  is 
conservative.  K  they  can  do  that,  how  much 
greater  will  be  your  influence  il  you  exercise 
It.  All  your  work  over  the  years,  all  you  ac- 
complished  by   dogged   determination   and 


clinging  to  your  vision  of  service  is  at  stake. 
Do  not  yield  the  field  now  without  a  struggle. 

The  marvelous  record  of  American  business 
and  industry  in  its  unparalleled  war  produc- 
tion achievement,  with  great  plants  and 
small  ones  working  together  in  effective  har- 
money,  has  given  the  American  people  a  new 
and  rightful  confidence  in  its  post-war  ad- 
vancement. They  have  a  clearer  under- 
standing now  of  what  it  was  doing  in  peace- 
time to  make  this  America  of  ours  a  surer 
vision  of  the  higher  living  standards  just 
ahead  If  we  keep  It  and  them  free.  Action 
now,  before  the  primaries  close  too  many 
doors,  will  save  our  heritage,  will  clear  the 
way  for  the  greater  and  better  America, 
blood-bought  once  more,  for  which  we  sac- 
rifice and  toil. 

It's  impossible  to  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance to  you  as  a  citizen,  husband,  father, 
and  businessman,  of  the  coming  piimarles. 
If  only  the  right  kind  of  candidates  are  nom- 
inated by  both  parties,  what  is  there  to  worry 
about,  so  far  as  Congress  Is  concerned,  on 
election  day?  Ifs  up  to  you— and  I  do  mean 
you.    Better  get  busy  now. 

DeWitt  Emeky, 


Congress  and  Our  Foreign  Relations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

OF  SOOTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18. 1943 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  address  delivered  by  me  at 
Winthrop,  the  South  Carolina  State  col- 
lege for  women,  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  Oc- 
tober 7,  1943: 

Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  be  in- 
vited to  address  this  gathering  today,  though 
I  must  admit  I  hesitate  to  Intrtide  my  views 
where  I  am  so  overwhelmingly  outnumbered 
by  the  gentle  sex. 

From  the  many  letters  I  receive  from  our 
colleges — Including  many  from  the  students 
of  this  great  educational  Institution — a.-king 
about  the  functions  of  Congress  and  indicat- 
ing an  awakening  of  Interest  in  post-war 
planning  and  In  our  future  foreign  pulicy, 
there  came  the  thought  that  it  might  be 
Interesting  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject 
Congress  and  our  Foreign  Relations. 

I  presume  that  you  make  good  grades  on 
your  Government  and  that  you  know  the 
Congress  is  made  up  of  two  Houses,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Recently 
there  reached  my  desk  a  letter  written  by  a 
Winthrop  student  and  addressed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Congress.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  Congress  Is  not  yet  an  executive  depart- 
ment and  is  still  Jealous  of  it.?  integrity  as 
one  of  the  three  independent  coordinate 
branches  of  the  Government. 

As  the  great  shock  absorber  of  public 
opinion  and  as  the  real  link  between  the 
people  and  our  Government  itself,  Congress, 
from  the  inception  of  our  Republic,  has  been 
subject  to  the  most  violent  criticism — and 
properly  so.  It  is  only  through  the  avenues 
of  free  speech  and  a  free  press  that  repre- 
sentative government  can  survive.  Only 
through  these  media  can  the  people  them- 
selves be  fully  Informed  and  able  to  Impress 
their  views  intelligently  upon  their  chosen 
representatives.  And  don't  you  think  for  a 
moment  that  the  American  people.  Includ- 
ing South  Carolina,  don't  exercise  the  right 


of  criticism  today.  If  a  man  hasn't  a  mind 
open  to  constructive  criticism  or  a  tough 
enough  skin  to  shed  unjust  abuse,  he  has 
no  business  in  Congress. 

To  thoughtful  minds.  Congress  is  the  pro- 
tector of  the  democratic  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  reflector  which  mirrors  public 
opinion.     To  some  others,  this  representative 
body   is   a    useless   appendage   to   the   body 
politic  and  the  source  of  all  national  woes. 
To  show  you  that  Congress  and  Congressmen 
occupied  a  lowly  status  in  the  minds  of  some 
even  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  I  quote  you 
a  few  verses  written  and  published  In  George 
Washington's  time: 
These  hardy  knaves  and  stupid  fools. 
Some  apish  and  pragmatic  mules, 
Somv  servile,  acquiescing  tools 
Tiuse.  tliese  compose  the  Congress. 
When  Jove  resolved  to  send  a  curse 
And  all  the  woes  of  life  rehearse. 
Not  plucue.  not  famine,  but  much  worse, 
He  cursed  us  with  a  Congress 
Then  peace  forsook  this  helpless  shore, 
Then  cannons  blazed  with  horrid  roar; 
We  hear  of  blood   death,  wounds,  and  gore, 
The  offspring  of  the  Congress 

A^aln  today  through  the  affirmative  action 
of  Congress — for  only  Congress  can  declare 
war  under  our  Constitution — this  Nation  Is 
engaged  in  a  death  grapple  with  the  enemies 
of  human  liberty,  and  again  as  In  Washing- 
ton s  time  "cannons  blaze  with  horrid  roar." 

I  stood  that  unforgettable  day  In  December 
of  1941  and  voted  for  war  1  have  cast  my 
vote  for  over  $100,000.000  000  In  war  appro- 
priations and  for  the  calling  to  arms  of 
11.000.000  men  and  women.  Those  actions 
are  the  bitterest  and  most  serious  obliga- 
tions of  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Never  in  the  world's  history  has  there  been 
a  war  of  such  magnitude  as  this  and  never 
has  a  nation  had  more  provocation  to  wage 
war  Regardless  of  other  criticism,  there  is 
non'  to  say  today  that  Congress  should  not 
have  declared  war  against  the  Axis  after 
the  barbaric  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  In  which 
the  Japanese  killed  3.000  Americans  and 
temporarily  knocked  out  every  battleship 
and  most  of  the  aircraft  in  the  Hawaiian 
area.  Now  our  forces  are  deployed  on  bat- 
tle fronts  around  the  world,  and  there  can 
and  must  be  but  one  conclusion  to  the 
fighting  victory  for  us  and  our  allies.  Be- 
fore this  war  is  over  It  will  cost  this  and 
omlng  generations  the  stupendous  sum  of 
$400,000,000,000.  But  that  cost  is  small  In 
comparison  with  the  suffering  to  be  endured 
and  the  losses  of  life.  Already  we  have  had 
ca.'^ualties  totaling  about  120,000 — with 
2.5. OUO  killed.  There  have  been  perhaps  50 
boys  killed  from  our  own  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  and  many  wounded,  missing  and 
held  prisoner,  and  there  will  be  more  casual- 
ties to  come 

A'=  the  war  goes  on — and  it  will  go  on  for 
months  arid  possibly  even  several  years — 
our  petjple  will  be  asked  to  bear  regimenta- 
tion, rationing,  and  shortages  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  such  as  we  never  have  ex- 
perienced before.  Those  are  some  of  the 
prices  we  must  pay  for  the  liberty  and 
democracy  we  profess  to  lo%-e  and  cherish  so 
much  We  are  now  waiting  and  watching 
for  the  Japs  and  the  Nazis  to  crack  up  as 
did  the  Italians.  But  they  In  turn  are 
waiting  for  our  lines  on  the  front  and  at 
home  to  slacken,  waver,  and  fall.  This  is  a 
c<,ntest  which  will  prove  whether  or  not 
the  durability  and  the  fighting  qualities  of 
democratic  armies,  democratic  home  fronts, 
and  democratic  ideals  can  outfight  and  out- 
last the  strength  of  the  totalitarian  state 
on  the  home  and  battlefronts.  Democracy's 
greatest  test  lies  Just  ahead. 

In  fu!l  view  of  this  world  gone  mad,  of  the 
flames  and  the  bombs,  and  the  sacrificing  of 
human  life  everywhere  in  the  maw  of  battle, 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  care  enough  to 
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think,  and  particularly  the  thoughts  of  our 
college  students,  are  feverishly  seeking  the 
genesis  of  this  war  end  the  means  of  pre- 
venting our  Involvement  In  the  future  This 
then,  accounts  for  the  awakening  of  public 
Interest  in  the  future  foreign  pollcv  of  the 
United  States.  ^     f       } 

It  is  to  your  Interests  to  know  Just  how 
and    by   whom   American   foreign    policy    Is 
shaped.    There  Is  a  distinction  between  prin- 
ciple and  policy  here.    Of  course,  in  principle 
we  all  want  peace.    We  all  favor  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four 
freedoms."     But   a   foreign    policy   mtist    go 
further.    It  is  the  sum  total  of  our  positive 
com.mitments  and  attitudes,  our  deflnlte  po- 
litical   and    economic    agreements,    under- 
standings, negotiations,  and  treaties  with  the 
rest  of  the  world     Our  foreign  policy  in  the 
future    will    determine    not   only   what   cur 
political  and  military  alliances   wUl  be  but 
whether  we  shall  hve  in  a  peaceful  or  warlike 
world,  whether  your  husbands  and  sons  and 
brothers  will  be  required  to  render  military 
service,  the  freedom  with  which  the  great  air 
transport  systems  may  operate,  whether  or 
not  you  will  have  Jobs  and,  to  some  extent 
what  pay  you  will  receive,  and  what  you  can 
buy  and  sell  to  the  world  and  at  what  price 
These  are  evidences  enough  of  the  impor- 
tance  of   our   foreign   pchcy    to   each   indi- 
vidual American. 

The  leader  in  our  foreign  relations,  the 
man  empowered  to  speak  for  us  and  to  some 
degree  to  bind  and  commit  us.  is  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Secretary  of  State  acts  only  as 
his  agent.  The  President  may  propose  and 
negotiate  to  the  point  of  ratiflcation  the  most 
solemn  and  important  treaties  with  foreign 
governments.  But  the  founding  fathers, 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  system  of  balances 
and  checks  by  and  between  the  three  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Government,  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution  that  no  treaty 
signed  by  the  President  with  a  foreign  state 
cculd  be  effective  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  lower  Hou.se  of  Congress, 
though  it  has  Joint  poweis  with  the  Senate 
to  declare  war,  wage  war.  impose  taxes  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  war.  and  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  has  no  say-so 
In  regard  to  treaties. 

By  Implication,  the  Constitution  gave  the 
President  broad  executive  powers  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  In  addition  to  the  power 
to  propose  treaties.  In  these  he  may  act 
alone.  The  unusual  brevity  of  the  Consti- 
tutional provisions  on  this  subject  and  the 
inevitable  necessity  of  according  them  a  lib- 
eral construction,  provides  an  avenue  for  far- 
reaching  executive  action  in  this  field. 

Under  this  section  of  the  Constitution  the 
President  can  make  Executive  agreements 
with  other  nations  which  can  prove  pro- 
foundly Important  in  our  foreign  relations. 
And.  again  by  Implication,  his  powers  are  as- 
sumed to  be  as  great  as  those  of  the  particu- 
lar sovereign  or  foreign  state  with  whom  he 
is  treating. 

Generally  speaking,  the  executive  agree- 
ments which  the  Presidents  have  so  far  in 
our  history  made  have  been  of  three  kinds: 
First,  those  covering  details,  such  as  an  agree- 
ment concerning  a  diplomatic  license  tag  for 
an  ambassador's  car  in  a  foreign  country. 
And  In  wartime  military  agreements  with 
allies,  such  as  the  agreement  to  invade  Sicily. 
Second,  political  agreements  with  no  legal 
force,  as  the  agreement  among  the  United 
Nations.  Third,  those  agreements  authorized 
directly  by  law.  For  instance,  agreements 
under  the  postal  and  trade-mark  laws.  In 
these  Congress  can  limit  the  executive  bv  re- 
pealing or  amending  the  laws  authorizing  the 
agreements. 

During  the  first  150  years  of  nailjnal  ex- 
istence, the  Presidents  put  in  force  approxi- 
mately l,2C0  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries without  obtaining   the  two-thirds  ap- 
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proval  of  the  Senate.  Texas,  the  HawaUan 
Islands,  and  the  Samoan  Islands  were  an- 
nexed by  Executive  agreement  which  had  only 
the  endorsement  of  simple  majorities  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  formulated  with  the  British  and  simply- 
announced  to  Congress.  The  "Open  Door" 
policy  and  the  moves  to  establish  security 
in  the  Pacific  in  10j3  and  1917  were  based 
on  Ex^uTive  agreements.  The  exchange  of 
50  United  States  destroyers  for  British  bases 
In  the  Pacific  and  Caribbean  and  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  were  accom- 
plished Without  reference  to  Congress. 

The  question  as  to  which  of  our  foreign 
commitments  should  be  covered  by  treaties 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  which  by  Ex- 
ecutive agreements  executed  entirely  by  the 
President  is  a  moot  one.  A  treaty  is  a  con- 
tract between  two  or  more  states  or  sovereigns 
which  has  been  formally  signed  and  ratified 
and  Is  binding  upon  the  states  and  their  peo- 
ple until  it  Is  olBclally  abrogated  or  expires 
under  its  own  terms.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
!and.  By  comparison.  President  Wllaon  held 
that  many  Executive  agreements  were  merely 
understandings  between  states.  They  are 
the  commitments  of  one  man  acting  in  his 
role  as  Executive,  and.  generally,  they  lapse 
when  the  particular  Executive  who  effected 
them  leaves  office 

That  the  same  field  of  accord  may  be  cov-  ^ 
ered  by  both  an  Executive  agreement  and  a 
treaty  In  turn  is  demonstrated  by  actions 
taken  by  Presldept  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
When  the  Senate  did  not  approve  his  pro- 
posed treaty  with  Santo  Domingo  to  provide 
for  financial  reconstruction  of  that  country, 
Roosevelt  simply  put  Into  effect  an  Executive 
agreement  with  the  same  provisions.  And 
when  it  appeared  that  a  treaty  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  did  not  adequately  provide 
for  certain  contingencies  in  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Roosevelt  covered  these 
points  by  Executive  agreement. 

On  many  lesser  Issues — trade  agreements, 
for  Instance — there  will  continue  to  be  con- 
tention as  to  the  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween treaties  and  Executive  agreements. 
But  on  major  points,  such  as  the  allying  of 
ourselves  with  other  world  powers,  there 
probably  will  be  no  question  as  to  the  need 
for  a  Senate-approved  treaty. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  the 
United  States  has  had  in  esUbllshing  a  clear- 
cut  foreign  policy  may  be  traced  to  the  con- 
stitutional provision  requiring  a  two-thirds 
ratiflcation  of  treaties  by  the  Senate.  This 
check  on  all  of  our  Presidents,  along  with 
our  two-party  system,  has  had  a  tendency  to 
make  our  Executives  cautious  In  Interna- 
tional dealings  and  has  caused  foreign  na- 
tions to  hesitate  In  their  dealings  with  us. 
There  simply  Is  no  assurance  that  a  treaty 
proposed  by  an  Elxecutive  will  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate;  and  in  some  cases 
it  would  be  better  never  to  have  had  a  treaty 
proposed  than  to  have  had  It  rejected  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

With  our  two-party  system  and  Its  result- 
ing partisanship.  It  always  will  be  difficult 
to  secure  a  two-thirds  approval  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  treaties,  no  matter  how  advantageous 
they  may  be.  We  like  to  boast  that  we  are 
a  people  who  on  occasion  have  130.000.000 
different  opinions,  and  it  Is  hard  to  get  the 
representatives  of  two-thirds  of  those  130,- 
000.000  to  agree  on  anything  unless  it  be  one 
of  those  rare  unanimous  opiniona  of  ours 
such  as  the  need  for  a  declaration  of  war 
after  a  stab  in  the  back.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Constitution  should  be  amended  to  permit 
Senate  ratiflcation  of  treaties  by  a  simple 
majority  vcte.  and  resolutions  are  now  before 
Congress  to  set  in  motion  the  machinery  to 
effect  such  a  change. 

When  it  comes  to  foreign  relations,  the 
British  system  of  government  Is  moie  effec- 
tive than  ours,  because  of  the  close  union 


between  the  executive  and  leglslaUva  func- 
tions. In  Britain  the  Prime  Minister  U  th« 
real  head  of  the  Government,  the  real  execu- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  the  leader  of  the 
legislative  branch.  His  position  In  foreign 
affairs  is  perhaps  comparable  to  the  poaltloa 
which  our  President  would  hold  were  he  also 
the  leader  of  the  majority  party  in  the  House 
of  Representptlves. 

In  BriUln  the  Prime  Mlniater  and  hU  Cab- 
inet are  themselves  members  and  leaders  of 
Parliament.  They  may  take  the  floor  in 
Parliament  and  explaln"and  defend  their  poli- 
cies—and  then  proceed  to  put  them  into 
effect.  The  P.ime  Minister  may  pledge  hia 
government  in  advance  to  a  future  course  of 
international  action  or  foreign  policy.  And  to 
long  as  he  and  his  Cabinet  are  supported  by  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  may 
pledge  the  signing  of  a  speciflc  treaty  even, 
and  in  effect  may  flx  the  direction  of  national 
policy  with  practically  irresponsible  power. 
Of  course,  if  at  any  time  a  majority  of  Com- 
mons fails  to  support  the  Prime  Minister  ha 
must  resign.  In  the  government  of  another 
people  this  might  be  a  weakness  and  result 
in  continuoxia  interruptions  of  policy.  But 
stability  and  aversion  to  violent  change  U 
characteristic  with  the  British,  and  only  In- 
frequently must  a  Cabinet  resign.  Had  we  a 
plan  like  this  our  President  would  have  lost 
his  office  when  the  bill  to  outlaw  strikes  in  war 
industries  was  passed  over  his  veto  recenUy. 
It  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  great  atates- 
men  and  is  generally  admitted  by  students  of 
foreign  affairs  everywhere  that  any  nation '• 
foreign  poUcy  U  primarily  Interested  In  and 
must  be  based  upon  the  vital  self-interests 
of  the  nation  enunciating  that  pxjllcy.  Thus. 
based  on  the  admonition  of  George  Washing- 
ton that  we  enter  Into  no  entangling  alllanceB, 
the  main  piUar  under  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  since  the  formation  of  this 
Republic  has  been  this  attitude:  "No  alli- 
ances, no  secret  treaties,  and  no  involvement 
in  European  affairs." 

Converting  that  principle  to  policy,  Presi- 
dent Monroe  announced  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  a  basic  element  of  our  foreign  relations. 
That  policy  told  the  world  we  did  not  Intend 
to  meddle  In  E^iropean  affairs  and  we  didn't 
Intend  tc  allow  European  nations  to  meddle 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
came  into  existence  because  of  the  fear  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  that  the 
scheming  and  machinations  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance might  extend  Its  sphere  to  the  United 
States,  British  dominions,  and  the  smaller 
republics  of  the  west.  It  was  supported  by 
the  strong  and  aggressive  foreign  policy  of 
Britain,  whose  fleet  was  prepared  to  defend  ' 
her  interests  wherever  they  lay. 

From  time  to  time  the  United  States  added 
to  its  announced  nonaggresslve  attitude  to- 
ward the  rest  of  the  world  by  collaborating 
in  and  pledging  Its  adherence  to  the  rules  of 
international  law.  For  example,  we  con- 
tributed to  and  collaborated  with  the  Hague 
Court  and  became  one  of  the  signatories  of 
the  Kellog-Briand  Pact  outlawing  war. 

But  our  belief  in  International  law  was 
shattered  by  torpedo  blasts  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  we  were  drawn  into  the  First  World  War. 
After  the  war  the  far-sighted  Wilson  signed 
with  our  allies  his  treaty  setting  up  the 
League  of  Nations,  a  step  he  hoped  would 
prevent  the  recturonce  of  the  tragedy  of 
world  war.  But  when  this  treaty  came  be- 
fore the  United  States  Senate,  It  failed  to 
get  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  for 
ratiflcation. 

So  the  people  of  the  United  States  went 
back  to  the  isolation  theory.  They  were 
wholeheartedly,  almost  unanimously,  deter- 
mined to  stay  out  of  the  next  world  war, 
which  appeared  to  be  brewing.  Insistence  oa 
our  rights  under  existing  international  law 
had  failed  to  keep  ua  cut  of  the  first  war.  so 
the  Congress  decided  to  supplement  interna- 
tional law  by  passing  certain  neutrality  acte. 
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These  acts  circumscribed  some  of  the  rights 
cf  cv.r  own  citizens  when  It  came  to  dealings 
and  contacts  with  warring  nations. 

The  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  prchiblted  the 
travel  of  American  citizens  on  ships  of  bel- 
Igerent  nations,  because  it  was  realized  that 
some  of  these  ships  would  be  sunk  and  our 
people  incited  to  war.    It  prohibited  certain 
financial  transactions  with   and  the  collec- 
tion of  funds  from  belligerents  because  it  is 
cfti-n  the  ca-e  tliat  where  our  money  is  there 
cur  hearts  will  be  also.    It  prohibited  ^he  sale 
cf  arms  and  ammunition  to  belligerents  in 
order  that  war  not  be  encouraged      It  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  American  ports  by  bellig- 
erent vessels  or  their  u.-^e  p.s  a  base  of  supply 
In  order  to  prevent  the  activities  of  war  from 
being  brought  close  to  us.    It  prohibited  our 
ves.sels  from  going  into  combat  zones  to  pre- 
vent  insult  to  our  flag      It  prohibited   the 
armmg  of  our  merchant  vessels  that  there 
might  be  no  doubt  of  our   peaceful  Inten- 
tions.   In  short,  the  neutrality  act  attempted 
to  isolate  us  from  warring  nations  anywhere. 
Notwithstanding    these    precautions    and 
safeguards,    the    battle    of     totalitarianism 
against     democracy     sounded     around     the 
world   and   awakened   our   sympathies.     We 
soon   r^lized   that   the   destruction   of   the 
democratic  ideal  In  Europe  eventually  would 
destroy  it  here.    We  heard  the  cry  of  peoples 
oppressed  and  liberties  endangered,  repealed 
the  neutrality  act  and  Informed  the  world 
that  our  ships  would  carry  munitions  and 
supplies  to  democratic  ports  In  spite  of  the 
Nazis,  the  Fascists,  the  devil,  and  high  water. 
The  Axis,  realizing  this  meant  war  with  us. 
decided  to  strike  before  we  were  ready  and 
while  their  statesmen  were  hypocritically  ne- 
gotiating for  peace  In  Washington.     Just  as 
our    belief    In    International    law    had    been 
blasted  by  torpedoes  In  the  Atlantic  In  1917, 
our  last  hopes  for  neutrality  died  in  the  dust 
of  Hlckam  Field  and  in  the  shattered  hulks 
of  our  battleships  at  Pearl  Harbor     You  know 
well  enough  the  story  which  has  been  written 
In  blood  during  the  past  21  months. 

The  size  of  the  world  and  the  vastness  of 
Its  oceans  have  made  our  offensives  In  some 
areas  slow  and  deliberate  and  unbelievably 
difficult.  And  the  great  number  of  creeds, 
cults,  philosophies,  religions,  and  languages 
of  our  allies  have  complicated  our  political 
understandings  But  with  all  this  most  peo- 
ple are  convinced  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  been  brought  so  close  together 
that  we  can  never  hope  again  to  pe  apart 
from  any  great  war  on  earth 

In  the  First  World  War  we  depended  on  In- 
ternational law  to  keep  us  out  and  we  were 
twept  in.  In  this  war  we  depended  on  neu- 
trality legislation  to  keep  us  out  and  we  were 
swept  In  again.  There  remains  only  one 
course.  After  this  war  we  must  form  some 
kind  of  International  organization  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world.  The  only  way 
to  prevent  ou.  Involvement  In  war  Is  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  war  anywhere.  This 
Nation  mu.'.t  abandon  Its  historic  policy  of 
l.'olation  and  join  in  with  the  other  nations 
cf  the  earth  In  establishing  an  organization 
of  law-abiding  peoples  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Behind  this  organization  there  must  be  a 
world  police  force  to  enforce  Its  decrees.  The 
United  States  must  contribute  to  that  police 
force.  Even  If  It  costs  this  Nation  *5  0C0.- 
000.000  a  year  to  help  maintain  this  police 
force,  it  would  be  Insurance  money  well  spent 
If  It  could  prevent  our  spending  five  hundred 
b-llion"  and  millions  of  lives  In  the  Third 
World  War. 

Oaly  a  few  days  ago  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, voicing  the  will  of  their  constitu- 
encies, voted  360  to  29  for  passage  of  the 
Fulbright  resolution.  It  reads:  "Resolved  by 
the  House  of  Rjpresentat'ves  "(the  Senate 
concurring)  that  the  Congress  hereby  ex- 
presses Itself  as  favoring  the  creation  of  ap- 
propriate ini  rnaticnal  machinery  with  power 
adeciuate  to  prevent  lutu-e  aggression  and  to 


maintain  law,  order,  and  lasting  peace,  and 
as  favoring  participation  by  the  United  States 
therein,  through  its  constitutional  processes." 
This  was  a  milestone  in  our  history.  It  not 
only  was  an  a.ssurance  'o  the  people  of  for- 
eign nations  that  America  Intended  to  take  a 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  preserving;  the 
peace  In  the  future,  but  it  was  the  first  time 
that  the  lower  Hou.<e  of  Congre.-s  had  so 
expressed  itself  on  any  issue  regarding  foreign 
affairs 

For  the  first  time.  In  effect,  the  people  of 
America  had  spoken  directly  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, stating  a  principle  which  may  guide  cvir 
Executive  in  future  foreign  policy  For  the 
first  time,  American  foreign  policy  is  start- 
ing from  the  bottom  and  workirg  up  to  the 
Executive,  carrying  with  It  the  weight  of 
public  opinion.  It  is  well  that  the  people 
should  continue  to  think  of  forcigr  aiT.iirs. 
It  is  well  that  they  should  sjjeak  cut  about 
foreign  affairs.  For  In  a  democracy  no  for- 
eign policy  can  be  succei-sful  without  the 
support  of  the  pecple. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  heretofore 
largely  silent  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 
now  feels  that  if  its  voice  Ls  so  potent  in 
declaring  war  and  waging  war.  it  should  have 
something  to  ^ay  about  the  prevention  of 
war,  so  that  out  of  the  tears  and  the  blood 
and  the  agonies  of  this  war,  there  may  come 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

These  are  our  aims:  To  live  in  peace,  to 
maintain  our  liberties,  and  to  maintain  our 
high  standard  of  living.  And  toward  that 
end  we  must  Insist  th&t  there  ^  peace  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  any  acts  of 
aggression  be  localized  and  dealt  with  be- 
fore   hey  spread. 

Behind  us  we  have  the  solid  support  of  the 
American  people  We  fully  realize  that  the 
dlfHciilties.  the  snags,  international  Jeal- 
ousies, selfishness,  and  the  chicaner'-  of  some 
foreign  nations  must  be  met  and  overcome. 
But  we  realize  too  that  to  achieve  one  mu~t 
dare.  This  applies  to  nations  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals. 


President  Quezon's  Message  to  the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOAQUIN  M  ELIZALDE 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONEB    FROM    THE    PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  IS.  1943 

Mr.  ELIZALDE.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  a  niics- 
sage  broadcast  by  President  Quezon  to 
the  Philippines  on  October  15: 

We  are  informed  that  the  so-called  Philip- 
pine Republic  sponsored  by  Jap  n  was  in- 
augurated on  October  14.  and  on  tlie  snme 
day  a  Tokyo  broadcast  say.s:  "The  Tokyo 
Board  of  Information  announced  Thursday 
the  signing  of  a  pact  of  alliance  between 
Japan  and  the  Republic  of  the  Ph-lippines." 
The  terms  of  the  aliiritice  as  announced  by 
Tokyo  clearly  show  the  real  purrose  behind 
the  granting  by  Japan  cf  a  so-called  Plulip- 
pine  independence,  namely,  to  use  the  Phil- 
ippines "politically,  economically  and  mili- 
tarily for  the  successful  prosecution  cf  the 
war  of  Greater  East  Asia." 

I  want  to  remind  my  people  who  for  so 
many  years  have  honored  me  with  their  trust 
and  contidence,  of  the  folicwing  important 
facts:  First,  that  we  are  bound  to  America 
by  ties  of  loyalty  and  gratitude;  second,  that 


America  has  pledged  all  her  resources  In  men 
and  material  to  redeem  the  Philippines,  to 
expel   tie  Japanese  Invaders  from  our  land 
and  establish  and  protect  the  Philippine  Re- 
public; third,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  is  now  considering  the  enact- 
m.ent  ol   kgislatiou  that  will   not   only  rec- 
ognize  the  Indeppndence  of  the  Philippines 
even  before  July  4.  1946   but  will  provide  for 
the  future  economic  security  of  our  people, 
and  for  the  defense  of  the  territorial  Integ- 
rity of  the  Philippines;   fourth,  this  legisla- 
tion  will  al.'-o  provide  for   the  financial  and 
economic    rchabilitaiion    of    the    Philippines 
and   the   repair   cf   all    the   damages   caused 
by  the   war   to   the   Philippine   Government, 
to   public   and    private   corporations   and    to 
individuals,   including   the  poor   people   who 
misht    have    lost    their    small    houses,    their 
carabnos.    hogs,    etc.;     fifth    and    last,    the 
strei  nth  of  America  is  now  being  gathered  ia 
the  Pacihc  for  the  final  blow  at  Japan      Al- 
ready   very   significant    victories    have    been 
achieved  by  General  MacArthur  in  the  south- 
west P.icific.  where  he  has  decisively  defeated 
the  Japanese  and  driven  them  out  of  Gona. 
Buna,  Mimda.  Lae.  Salamaua,  Finschhafen,  In 
New  Guinea,  and  Kolombangara  in  the  cen- 
tral Solomons,  and  only  3  days  ago  his  air 
force    scored    a    decisive    victory    in    Rabaul 
where    177    Japanese    planes    were    destroyed 
and  119  Japanese  ships  sunk,  all  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  reoccupatlon  of  the  Philippines. 

I  will  return  with  General  MacArthur  And 
1  hope  and  expect  that  the  Filipino  people, 
when  that  day  comes,  will  fight  on  the  side 
of  the  liberating  forces  and  not  allow  them- 
seive.s  to  be  used  by  Japan,  who  is  responsible 
for  thp  thousands  of  lives  lost,  the  hardships 
and  sufferings  of  our  people  and  the  dev- 
astation of  our  country. 

Filipinos,  my  beloved  countrymen,  keep 
your  faith  in  America.  Let  us  be  with  her 
ill  victory  as  we  have  been  with  her  in  defeat. 
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Neglected  American  Interests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoJiday.  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing timf'ly  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Wa.'^hington  Daily  News  for 
October  12.  1943: 

NEGLECTED    AMERICAN    INTERESTS 

Cha:g.s  made  by  the  bipartisan  senatorial 
war  committee,  on  the  hasis  of  its  world  tuui 
cf  invcstiL-ation,  are  too  serious  to  Ignore. 
The  Senators  praise  our  military  effort,  our 
troops,  weapnns.  and  equipment.  They  criti- 
cize certain  Russian  and  British  policies  and 
our  Gcvenimenfs  failure  to  protect  American 
interests. 

Theje  criticisms  are  too  widespread  among 
American  troops  abroad  to  hush  up,  even  if 
this  country  were  wiUiug  to  suppress  them — 
which  it  Is  not.  In  the  interest  of  continued 
Allied  corperatlon.  which  I?  so  essential  to 
winning  the  war  and  the  peace.  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Mini.ster  Churchill 
should  begin  settling  some  of  these  growing 
conJlict-. 

The  British  are  said  to  use  our  oil  while  they 
save  their  own,  and  to  place  British  labels 
on  our  lend-lease  goods.  But  the  most  dis- 
turbing charge  conceriis  auuclds,  bases,  and 
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communications.  Apparently  we  have  ob- 
tained no  post-war  rights  outside"  this  heml- 
spbere  to  the  global  chain  of  airfields  we  have 
built  at  great  cost,  and  no  equality  In  cable 
and  radio  communications.  In  some  Pacific 
Islands,  a  British  official  moves  In  and  plants 
the  British  flag  as  fast  as  our  forces  take  over. 
It  Is  said.  The  British  Government  Is  un- 
willing for  us  to  acquire  full  post-wsr  pos- 
session of  Caribbean,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific 
bases  necessary  for  American  defense 

There  Is  also  a  challenge  of  British,  Rus- 
sian, and  American  military  strategy  Sen- 
ator Lodge  says  many  American  lives  could 
be  saved  If  Russia  would  fight  Japan  Sen- 
ator Chandier  thinks  the  British  could  do 
more  In  the  Par  East,  and  that  Washington 
Bhould  give  Genera)  MacArthur  more  support. 
But  It  Is  obviously  Impossible  for  civilians  to 
answer  questions  of  global  .strategy— to  say 
whether  Russia  Is  strong  enough  for  offenslvts 
against  Germany  and  Japan  at  the  same  time, 
or  whether  the  MacArthur  plan  is  better  than 
that  of  the  Anglo-American  combined  chiefs 
of  staff. 

As  for  the  shortcomings  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment, the  Senators  are  agreed  that — 

"The  need  for  a  clear  national  policy  is 
Btrlklngly  apparent.  With  such  a  policy 
should  go  an  American  representation  abroad 
In  which  our  military,  diplomatic,  and  busi- 
ness personnel  wcrt-k  as  a  team,  with  appro- 
priate International  rank.  We  owe  this  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  world  " 

There  Is  the  rub  Our  Allies  are  protecting 
their  national  Interests,  and  we  are  not  Why 
Bhould  we  blame  the  British  for  protecting 
their  post-war  position  at  our  expense,  11  we 
are  too  naive  and  stupid  to  look  after  our 
own  Interests?  We  should  be  thankful  that 
there  Is  at  least  one  English-speaking  nation 
practical  enough  to  look  ahead 

Of  course,  it  would  be  much  better  for  us. 
and  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world.  If  our 
Government  could  bargain  as  well  as  the 
British.  For.  unless  Washington  controls 
Bome  of  the  global  airfields  built  by  American 
money,  and  unless  Britain  agrees  to  full  Amer- 
ican possession  of  the  necessary  Caribbean, 
Atlantic,  and  Pacific  basfs,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  apt  to  support  close  Anglo-Ameri- 
can collaboration  after  the  war. 
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Man  of  Faith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF    TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18, 1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  presentation  of  a  bust  of 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  President  Manuel  L. 
Quezon,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines,  referred  to  that  distin- 
guished American  ofiBcer  as  "the  man  of 
raith." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  include  the  address  of  Presi- 
dent Quezon. 

It  follows: 

Nothing  affords  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  participate  in  this  public  tribute  to  one 
of  the  world's  most  outstanding  soldiers — 
Genera!  Douglas  MacArthur.  That  his  bust 
to  presented  to  the  University  of  Tennessee 
by  the  people  who  have  spontaneously  con- 
tributed to  make  it  possible  is  a  token  of 
laith  in  an  American  whose  sterling  qualities 


of  leadership  tested  in  Bataan,  Corregldor. 
and  Australia  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances,  entitle  him  to  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  his  Nation. 

It  is  Indeed  most  appropriate  that  such  a 
token  should  be  tendered  to  one  whose  vision 
and  courage  are  the  offsprings  of  his  own 
unwavering  faith.  For  It  is  his  iaith  in 
America  that  has  made  him  shoulder  tasks 
under  which  others  would  have  quailed.  It 
was  his  unfaltering  faith  In  the  Filipino 
people  that  made  him  undertake  at  my  be- 
hest the  organization  of  the  Philippine  Army, 
In  the  face  of  adverse  criticism,  confident 
that  when  the  time  came  the  FUlplno  soldier 
would  show  to  the  world  that  he  Is  the  equal 
of  the  best  and  inferior  to  none  when  he 
defends  Justfae  and  fr.-edom.  And  It  is  his 
constant  faith  in  an  Almighty  God  so  evident 
In  his  public  statements  and  even  in  his 
military  communiques,  that  has  given  him 
and  his  men  strength  and  power  In  their 
darkest  moments  of  trial. 

To  such  a  man  of  faith,  this  tribute  In  the 
constructive  ermoblement  of  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing. Is  most  fitting.  UniversiUes  are  the 
repositories  of  faith,  and  in  whatever  front 
line  Douglas  MacArthur  may  be.  he  is  there 
as  the  stalwart  defender  of  all  those  Ideals 
that  in  the  hearts  of  all  free  men  everywhere 
are  the  epitome  of  faith. 

It  was  an  arduous  task  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  undertook  when  he  accepted  the  post 
of  military  adviser  to  the  Commonwealth 
Government  of  the  Philippines  He  was 
practically  starting  from  scratch.  But  he  had 
faith  in  the  government  and  In  the  people 
for  whom  he  was  to  work,  and  he  gave  of 
himself  without  stint,  with  passionate  con- 
viction and  energetic  zeal,  to  organize  the 
Philippine  Army.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  the  hour  of  danger  struck  for  the 
American  flag  In  its  far-flung  outpost  in  the 
Pacific,  at  the  head  of  approximately  100.000 
Filipino  soldiers.  19.000  United  States  Army 
troops,  and  12.000  Filipino  Scouts,  General 
MacArthur  kept  the  Japanese  hordes  at  bay 
for  more  than  4  months  and  the  epic  of 
Bataan  was  written  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory, side  by  side  with  Thermopylae,  the 
Alamo.  Chateau-Thierry,  and  other  unforget- 
tables  In  human  heroism  and  sacrifice. 

Outnumbered,     Ill-equipped,     outgunned. 
starving,  our  Filipino  and  American  soldiers 
repulsed   assault   after   assault  of   the   Jap- 
anese enemy  because  of  their  courage  and 
because  of  the  thoroughness  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  planning  and  execution.     It  is  the 
same  thoroughness  in  planning  and  In  exe- 
cution that  he  has  and  is  displaying  in  Gona, 
Buna.  Munda,  Villa.  Salamaua.  Finschhafen, 
In    New   Guinea,    and   Kolobangara,   tn    the 
Central  Solomons.    In  Bataan  our  lines  held 
month  after  month  against  the  numerically 
superior  enemy  because  of  the  fighting  power 
of  our  men  and  because  we  had  superb  gen- 
eralship.   In  the  Filipino  and  American  sol- 
dier the  Japanese  soldier  has  met  more  than 
his  match  In  courage  and  skill.    In  the  bril- 
liance of  General  MacArthur  and  his  able 
commanders  the  Japanese  military  have  met 
shining  steel  better  tempered  than  their  own. 
General  MacArthur  had  to  leave  the  Philip. 
pines  In  obedience  to  superior  orders  to  direct 
another  battle,  but  the  essence  of  his  un- 
wavering win   and  the  potent  body  of  his 
command  remain  In  the  spirit  of  our  fighting 
soldiers  who  are  upholding  the  American  and 
Filipino  flags  In  the  hills,  in  the  Jungles,  in 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Philippines 
today,  where  resistance  against  the  enemy 
continues  with  unabated  vigor.    Nor  shall  he 
be  away  from  the  Philippines  for  long.    The 
Philippines  and   Australia  are  two  decisive 
battles  in  the  same  war;  one  supports  the 
other,  and  the  winning  of  both  is  necessary 
to  "the  winning  of  the  war.    The  Philippines 
and  Australia  are  two  ends  ol  the  same  bridge 
and  we  must  hold  both  ends. 


General  MacArthur  Is  the  one  man  today 
who  stands  like  a  towering  wall  between  the 
Japanese  and  total  victory  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific.  He  is  standing  In  their  way  and 
blocking  them,  exactly  as  he  stood  in  their 
way  and  played  havoc  with  their  timetable 
in  the  Philippines.  He  has  won  spectacular 
victories,  one  after  another,  with  the  limited 
means  at  his  command.  But  there  Is  only 
one  victory  that  Douglas  MacArthur,  the  man 
of  faith,  wants  to  achieve.  He  wants  to  re- 
deem his  pledge  made  upon  his  arrival  in 
Australia  from  the  Philippines  mere  than  1 
year  ago:  "I  broke  through  and  I  shall  re- 
turn." 

For  to  him  Bataan  is  more  than  a  srmbol. 
Bataan  is  a  fact— as  large  as  life,  as  bitter  as 
death.  Bataan  is  a  grim  story  of  brave  men 
fighting  against  terrible  odds,  of  men  who  be- 
lieved flercely  in  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  fighting,  and  In  that  faith  were  not 
afraid  to  die.  Bataan  Is  the  story  of  men 
who  gave  of  themselves  in  the  fullest  pos- 
sible measure,  and  Douglas  MacArthur  is  not 
forgetting  them. 

This  bust,  standing  sentinel  In  the  quiet 
academic  atmosphere  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  as  Mrs.  Quezon  Is  privileged  to 
witness  its  presenUtlon  today  in  representa- 
tion of  the  Filipino  people,  is  an  earnest  re- 
minder to  us  of  the  historic  words  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  which  we  heard 
over  the  ether  when  we  were  still  in  the  tun- 
nels of  Corregidor:  "People  of  the  PhUlp- 
pines,  stand  firm,  your  day  is  coming." 


The  Role  of  Paletdiw  ia  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  New  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18. 1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  Saturday,  October 
16,  1943,  over  Station  WMCA  at  New 
York  City: 

In  recent  days  a  number  of  my  friends 
have  received  letters  soliciting  their  support 
tor  an  organization  known  as  the  Bed  Mogen 
Dovid.  or  the  Red  Star  of  David,  in  Palestine. 
They  have  told  me  that  they  were  fascinated 
by  the  remarkable  story  revealed  in  the  lit- 
erature accompanying  the  letters.  But  be- 
fore sitting  down  to  write  a  check,  some  of 
my  friends  have  asked  me  whether  I  was 
familiar  with  the  Red  Mogen  Dovid  and  what 
I  thought  of  its  activities. 

I  am  grateful  to  Station  WMCA  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  answer  publicly  the 
questions  posed  by  my  friends.    I  do  this  In 
the  conviction  that   the  story  of  the  Bed 
Mogen   Dovid    is   indeed   a   remarkable   cms 
which  deserves  to  be  broadcast  far  and  wide 
among  the  i>eople  of  America.    It  is  a  story 
that  should  have  been  told  long  ago.  because 
it  has  far-reaching  Implications;  it  throws  a 
vivid  light  upon  the  role  of  Palestine  in  this 
war,   and    It   lllvimines   brightly   the   heroic 
labors  cf  the  Jewish  people  to  mold  a  new 
national  life  in  their  ancient  homeland.    This 
story  is  closely  knit  Into  the  very  fabric  of 
Palestine's  historical  destiny,  and  that  des- 
tiny concerru  the  American  people  no  l**^ 
than  the  destiny  of  any  of  the  other  countries 
that  are  allied  with  us  In  tlie  titanic  struggle 
now  being  waged  aralnst  the  ruthless  enemies 
of    civilization.     Remember    that    Palestine, 
small  as  It  is,  has  a  tremendous  strategic 
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Importance  on   the  pohtical,  economic,  and 
mint -try  mi.ps  or  the  world.    What  will  hap- 
pen to  Palestine  after  the  war  will  constitute 
a  mea  ure  of  hew  succes.-=ful  the  United  Na- 
tioiiS  will  have  been  in  %vinnmg  the  peace  as 
Wfll  as  the  war.    It  vill  be  a  yardstick  of  the 
gr.od  faith  and  the  sincerity  of  purpose  be- 
b.nd  our  solemn  pledge  to  establish  a  new 
v.orld  order  founded  on  democracy  and  free- 
dom  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.     Re- 
member, too.  that  Palestine  ts  still  the  Holy 
Land  to  the  millions  of  Christians.  Moslems. 
as  well  as  to  the  Jews,  throughout  the  world. 
The  Jews,  for  their  part,  have  already  given 
d'-tinite   indication   what   shape   the   destiny 
of    Palestine    will    have.    If    they    are    given 
the  opportunity  to  resurrect  their  long-lost 
status  of  nationhood      That  indication  they 
have  given  most  convincingly  not  through 
the   pronouncements   of    theli    leaders,    not 
through  the  speeches  of   their  orators,  not 
tiirou^h    the    eloquent   statements   of    their 
writers,  but  rather  through  the  living  deeds 
of  the   Jewish  settlers  In  Palestine.     These 
settlers  have  performed  a  miracle  of  pioneer- 
ing in  the  face  of  untold  hardships.     They 
have  brought  with  them  an  amazing  store 
of  zeal,  courage,  self-sacrifice,  and  Idealism. 
They    have    plowed    up    the    long-neglected 
soil,  built  roads  where  none  existed  before, 
erected  modern  factories,  tapped  the  natural 
resources,  and   Introduced   modern  methods 
of   sanitation      They   harnessed   the   waters 
of  the  Jordan  and  husbanded  the  soil  that 
had  been  dried  for  centuries.    The  fruits  of 
their     skill.     Industry,     and     culture     have 
brought  Immeasurable  blessings  to  the  whole 
land,  benefiting  Jews.  Christians,  and  Arabs 
ahke. 

There  is  no  finer  example  of  the  high 
Idealism  that  has  fired  the  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  settlers  of  Palestine  than  the  work 
of  the  Red  Mogen  Dovid.  Palestine's  official 
first-aid  agei  cy  The  Red  Mogen  Dovid 
represents  in  Palestine  what  the  Red  Cross 
represents  In  other  countries.  It  wt^s  founded 
s.-ime  years  ago  by  a  group  of  Jews  in 
order  to  educate  the  people  of  the  country 
in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  acci- 
dents and  Industrial  Injuries.  The  Red 
M>gen  Dovid  was  the  first  agency  to  intro- 
duce ambulances  in  Palestine  and  those 
ambulances  still  continue  to  serve  all  the 
municipally  owned  and  voluntary  hospitals 
of  the  country.  It.s  first-aid  stations  in 
every  part  of  Palestine.  Its  large  corps  of 
doctors  and  nurses,  its  thousands  of  well- 
trained  first-aiders  and  its  hundreds  of 
volunteer  blood  donors  have  treated  thou- 
sands of  Injured  persons  annually  and  have 
saved  many  from  serious  Infections  and  pos- 
sible loss  of  limbs.  Side  by  side  with  the 
splendid  hospitals  of  Hadassah  and  the  fine 
workers'  clinics  of  the  Palestine  Labor 
Federation,  the  Red  Mogen  Dovid  has  been 
responsible  for  the  remarkable  improvement 
in  the  conditions  and  standards  of  public 
health  In   Palestine. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  the  Red 
Mogen  Dovid  threw  all  its  resources  into 
the  war  effort  on  Palestine's  home  front.  It 
organized  the  people  of  the  country  for 
civilian  defense.  It  established  air-raid  shel- 
ters and  built  many  new  first-aid  stations. 
During  the  series  of  bombings  to  which 
Palestine  has  been  subjected  by  Axis  planes, 
the  Red  Mogen  Dovid  dlrectefl  the  rescue 
work,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Libyan  cam- 
paign, many  of  its  dcctora.  nurses,  and  first- 
aiders  were  commandeered  by  the  British 
military  for  front-line  duty. 

Today  the  Red  Mogen  Dovid  Is  held  In  the 
highest  regard  as  Palestine's  official  first-aid 
and  emergency  war-relief  agency.  Through 
Its  canteens,  recreation  centers,  and  libraries 
It  serves  the  wounded  and  convalescent 
United  Nations'  troops.  Including  our  own 
boys,  soldiers  of  all  faiths  and  races  who  are 
b: ought  to  Palestine  from  every  section  of 
ti^e   Near   East   and   north   Africa.    It   aids 


war  refugees  and  distributes  food  and  cloth- 
ing among  the  needy  people  of  the  H&Iy 
Land.  Tlie  Red  Mogen  DoMd  maintains  the 
only  training  school  in  first  aid  in  the  entire 
area  of  the  Near  East  and  the  tli.-^rer  of 
operations  of  the  United  Nations.  Many  of 
the  mere  than  5  000  men  and  women  grad- 
uated from  this  school  have  joined  vane  us 
u:nts  of  the  British  armed   forces. 

Now  the  significance  of  all  this  can  hardly 
be  overstated  when  :t  is  borne  In  mind  that 
the  varied  and  efficient  wartime  services 
created  by  the  Red  Mogen  Dovid  were  non- 
existent before.  Without  these  services,  the 
United  Nations  would  have  been  compelled 
to  transport  doctors,  nurses,  and  medical 
equipment  to  Palestine  from  other  sectors  of 
the  far-flung  United  Nations'  fronts. 

The  work  of  the  Red  Mogen  Dovid  is  net 
a  merely  localized  affair  but  is  an  important 
part  of  the  contribution  which  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  have  made  to  the  United  Na- 
tions' war  effort  In  the  Near  East.  This 
contribution  includes  35  000  Jewish  soldiers 
who.  despite  official  disapproval  of  the 
Palestine  administration,  enlisted  volun- 
tarily In  the  British  armed  forces  and  distin- 
guished themselves  for  their  courage  and 
gallantry  in  the  line  of  fire  In  Crete,  in 
Libya,  and  In  the  north  African  drive. 

This  achievement.  Important  in  itself,  is 
all  the  ipore  significant  when  we  remember 
that  the  majority  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
have  settled  there  in  the  last  two  decades. 
Yet  already  these  new  pioneers  have  suc- 
ceeded m  rendering  an  eminent  service  to 
the  United  Nations'  cause,  a  service  distin- 
guished for  its  spirit  of  devotion  and  far  in 
excess  of  their  numbers  and  their  phy.=ical 
and  material  resources.  Already  this  small 
community  has  demonstrated,  in  the  ways 
that  I  have  described,  their  deep-seated  hu- 
manity, their  desire  and  their  ability  to  be 
concerned  about  their  fellow  m.en  without 
regard  to  race  or  creed,  and  their  ea!:erne?s 
to  share  with  all  other  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples the  tremendous  responsibility  of  fight- 
ing the  common  enemy  of  mankind. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  if  Palestine  Is  today 
regarded  as  the  sole  arsenal  of  democracy  in 
the  Near  East  that  is  due  entirely  to  the 
determination  and  fighting  spirit  of  the 
Palestinian  Jews  and  their  unflagging  loy- 
alty, in  the  face  of  official  discouragement 
and  even  hostility,  to  the  cause  of  world  free- 
dom and  democracy.  The  leaders  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  know  how  im- 
portant this  arsenal  of  democracy  has  been 
throughout  the  course  of  this  war.  They 
know  it  stood  ready  in  those  dark  and  fate- 
ful days  of  1942  when  Rommel's  tanks  and 
bombers  were  poised  at  the  gates  of  the  Suez. 
and  «hey  know  that  It  stands  ready  today 
when  the  Nazis  are  attempting  tq  forj^e  an 
iron  ring  around  Turkey  with  the  aim  of 
striking  another  blow  at  the  Near  East,  to 
which  the  gateway  is  Palestine. 

This  is  the  story  that  has  not  been  told. 
This  is  what  a  famous  foreign  correspondent 
meant  when  he  said  the  other  day  that  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  are  our  "forgotten  ally  ' 
No  phrase  could  better  describe  the  shameful 
truth,  and  no  statement  could  more  forcibly 
point  an  accusing  finger  at  those  who  have 
prevented  the  story  from  reaching  the 
American  people. 

In  our  war  effort  Palestine's  worthy  sac- 
rifices in  blood  and  treasure  are  high  lighted 
by  the  fact  that  no  country  or  nation  in  the 
Near  East  contributed  even  as  much  as  a 
donkey  or  camel  to  the  Allied  cause.  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  some  of  Palestine's  nelghbt)rs 
gave  much  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
There  is  a  strong  belief  in  some  quarters 
that  the  story  of  how  well  the  people  of 
Palestine  have  served  the  United  Nations' 
war  effort  has  been  censored  out  of  public 
view  because  certain  elements  in  control  of 
foreign  affairs  are  anxious  not  to  encourage 
the  Jewish  claims  to  Palestine.    11  true,  there 


can  be  no  words  to  stigmatize  adequately 
this  outrageous  injustice,  this  cynical  and 
contemptible  maneuver,  this  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  all  the  noble  pronouncements  by  the 
leaders  of  Great  Britain  and  America 

But  no  one  here  and  abroad  will  succeed 
in  preventing  tins  story  from  being  told,  and 
wl.en  it  is  told  the  American  people  will 
know  how  to  apprai.se  it.  They  will  learn  to 
appreciate  the  contribution  of  the  Palestin- 
ian Jevv.s  to  our  war  effort.  They  will  learn 
to  respect  the  Palestinian  Jewish  community 
which,  despite  every  injustice,  maintains  its 
dlcnity,  continues  unflinchingly  its  sacrifices 
in  defense  of  its  rights  and  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  which  goes  on  serenely  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  efforts  to  cultivate  racial  good 
will  in  the  Near  East  through  such  humani- 
tarian activities  as  those  of  the  Red  Mogen 
Dovid.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  ask  only  for 
an  understanding  attitude  to  their  Just  de- 
mands and  the  same  kind  of  fair  play  that 
is  meted  out  to  other  people. 

I  am  certain  that  when  the  truth  about 
Palestine  is  made  known,  all  friends  in  Amer- 
ica, regardless  of  creed,  will  firmly  demand 
Ju.stice  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  I  am 
certain  that  Americans  of  all  faiths,  regard- 
less of  their  political  views  on  the  Palestine 
question,  will  unite  In  generous  support  of 
the  purely  humanitarian  and  non-partisan 
endeavors  rf  the  Red  Mogen  Dovid. 

The  Red  Moitcn  Dovid  urgently  needs  more 
ambulances,  field  hospitals,  mobile  kitchens, 
X-ray  machines,  and  other  essential  equip- 
ment in  order  to  meet  Its  growing  responsi- 
biliiie.«  under  the  stress  of  war  conditions. 
By  helping  this  life-saving  agency.  Americans 
will  have  the  deep  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  their  aid  will  go  to  a  community  which, 
in  the  midst  of  a  world  convulsed  by  terror, 
hate,  and  destruction,  steadfastly  continues 
to  build  a  way  of  life  inspired  by  the  ideals  of 
democracy  and  the  Biblical  precepts  of  Jus- 
tice, decency,  and  brotherhood — the  very 
Ideals  which  the  Nazis  have  sought  to  destroy. 

My  appeal  is  not  only  addressed  to  those 
of  the  Jewi.-h  fnith,  but  to  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  as  well  because  the  Red  Mogen 
Dovid  is  the  Red  Star  of  Mercy  that  beckons 
to  the  maimed,  the  sick,  and  the  enfeebled  of 
all  creeds.  This  shield  of  David  protects 
Gentile,  Moslem,  and  Jew  alike. 
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Taking  the  Cent  From  Incentive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  7  issue  of  the  Iron 
Ai,'e,  relative  to  the  proposed  freezing  of 
the  earnings  of  those  receiving  pay  on  a 
commission  basis: 

TAKING  THE  CENT  FROM  INCENTIVE 

Stabilizer  Byrnes  Is  reported  to  be  working 
on  that  line  and  to  be  about  to  issue  an  order. 

Stabilization  is  a  fine-sounding  and  impres- 
sive word,  but  if  the  act  of  stabilization  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  another  less  pleasant 
word  fits  the  picture  better.  That  word  Is 
"strangulation."  A  strangled  person  is  com- 
pletely, finally,  and  definitely  stabilized  for- 
ever. And  the  proposal  to  regulate  commis- 
sions on  a  basis  of  past  performance  would 
pretty  definitely  strangle  selling  incentive  and 


I  1 

I 


with  It  our  hopes  lor  maintaining  poet-war 
employment 

Object  of  the  proposed  new  gadget  for  the 
already  overgadgeted  stabilizing  machine  Is  to 
keep  down  ptirchaslng  power.  No  one  has  as 
yet  proposed  the  bright  idea  of  cutting  hourly 
wage  rates  or  piece  rates  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  any  politician  who  did  bo  would  face  an 
outraged  constituency  Yet  this  proposal  to 
"stabilize'  commissions  is  similar  in  nature 
It  is  not  aimed  at  stabilizing  the  rate  of  com- 
mission, but  the  total  amount  earned  Thus. 
a  salesman  working  on  a  10-percent  rate  who 
this  year  through  working  harder,  longer,  or 
better,  boosted  his  sales  volume  25  percent 
would  find  hie  rate  cut  by  the  stabilizing 
mandate  to  TVa  percent. 

But  this  is  not  the  hall  of  it.  Commissions 
are  usually  paid  as  earned,  on  a  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly  basis.  lu  most  cases 
the  money  earned  has  already  been  sjaent  or 
invested  in  Government  bonds  Thus,  a 
salesman  or  one  in  any  commission-paying 
occupation  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
25  percent  ahead  of  last  year  by  October  1.  will 
either  have  to  take  a  3  months  vacation  or 
else  work  during  the  last  quarter  for  no  pay 
If  he  is  doubly  unfortunate  In  being  60  per- 
cent ahead  of  the  "base  "  year  he  will  have  to 
do  eithe:  one  of  these  two  things  and  also  pay 
back  a  quarter  year's  earnings  to  his  company. 

It  is  estimated  that  fxilly  80  percent  of  otir 
merchandising  and  service  transactions  are 
kept  going  by  the  commission  idea  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Now  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  releasing  more  and  more  materials  to  non- 
war  products  It  would  be  a  silly  and  damaging 
thing  to  take  the  cent  out  of  incentive.  If 
you  agree  with  me  it  would  be  well  to  let 
your  Congressman  know  how  you  feel  about 
It. 

J.  H.  Van  Deventer. 


The  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  SOUTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18, 1943 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
very  able  editorial  from  the  October  7, 
1943,  Issue  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State: 

THTING   TO  BEAT  THE  POLL  TAX 

The  national  committee  to  abolish  the  poll 
tax  (self-appointed)  cites  legal  opinions  of 
able  men  in  Its  effort  to  get  Congress  to  out- 
law the  levy  in  the  eight  Southern  States 
where  it  stUl  is  In  force  While  we  feel  the 
conclusions  of  these  men,  learned  in  the  law. 
are  wrung  when  they  say  the  poll  tax  is  not  a 
qualification  for  voting  under  the  constitu- 
tional reqiUrement  that  the  requisite  for  vot- 
ing be  that  of  the  more  numerous  house  of 
the  State  general  assembly,  we  nevertheless 
recognize  that  these  men  are  able  attorneys, 
whose  attainments  at  the  bar  make  their 
arguments  worth  reading,  though,  after  read- 
ing them,  we  difTer  with  the  reasoning  and 
think  they  have  dodged  the  Constitution. 
But  whoever  compiled  the  committee'*  hand- 
book. Why  the  Poll  Tax  Is  a  National  Issue, 
shows  such  a  lack  of  information.  generaUy 
speaking,  about  conditions  in  the  South  that 
the  booklet's  persuasive  value  is  ntillifled 
early  in  its  reading 

Any  person  who  knows  the  South  knows 
that  our  small  vote  In  the  general  election  is 
not  due  to  the  poll  tax.  It  is  due  to  the  one- 
party  system.  And  the  poll  tax  is  not  the 
crux  of  the  one-party  system. 


Any  person  famUlax  with  the  South  knows 
the  poll  tax  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  money  spent  by  us  on  education. 
If  the  $1  poll  tax  were  paid  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  chUd  in  South  Carolina,  it  would 
amount  to  less  than  $2,000,000  a  year,  ac  $1 
per  year  per  person. 

Any  person  familiar  with  the  South  knows 
that  the  poll  tax  does  not  disfranchise  10,- 
000,000  Americans.  He  knows  that  while  It 
may  be  true,  as  the  handbook  states,  that 
10.6  million  adult  citizens  did  not  pay  their 
poll  tax  In  1940  and  that  they  did  not  vote, 
the  fact  that  the  poll  tax  was  not  paid  was 
Incidental.  They  didnt  vote,  or  qualify  to 
vote,  because  of  lack  of  Interest  in  the  gen- 
eral election,  or  for  some  other  reason— not 
becau.se  10.6  million  of  our  citizens  couldn't 
pay  the  small  assessment.  In  fact,  many 
people  who  pay  poll  tax  don't  vote  in  the 
general  election  And  we  suspect  that  the 
10.6  million  figure  cited  by  the  committee 
includes  many  who  had  paid  their  poll  tax 
but  didn't  vote  because  there  was  no  real 
contest,  or  they  had  some  other  reason 

Any  person  knows  that  the  reason  there 
were  fewer  votes  cast  in  the  general  election 
of  1942  than  in  that  of  1940  In  the  eight 
poll-tax  States  was  that  1940  was  a  Pn-si- 
dentlal  year,  while  1942  was  an  off  year  And 
the  fact  that  Congressmen  have  no  opposi- 
tion (another  argument)  is  not  due  to  the 
poll  tax. 

And  any  person  familiar  with  the  South 
knows  that  long  tenure  in  ufBce  of  certain 
southern  Senators  and  Representatives  is  not 
due  to  the  poll  tax.  Some  of  them  have  had 
the  battle  of  their  lives  to  get  to  the  general 
election,  the  primary  being  the  real  test  of 
strength  down  this  way.  The  handbook  cites 
the  cases  of  SurrH.  of  South  Carolina;  Mc- 
KxLLAa,  of  Tennessee;  Glass,  of  Virginia;  and 
Geoegi,  of  Georgia — along  with  12  Congress- 
men with  20  or  more  years  of  service. 

By  the  same  token  it  could  be  argued  in 
reverse  that  Senator  Norrls  remained  In  the 
Senate  for  decades,  the  La  Follette  family 
held  the  reins  in  Wisconsin,  the  Lodges  have 
done  well  in  Massachusetta.  and  numerous 
Senators  and  Representatives  have  succeeded 
themselves — all  because  there  was  no  poll  tax 
in  their  States. 

Or  the  question  might  be  raised  as  to  what 
part  the  poll  tax  has  played  in  keeping  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  In  office  overtime  That 
would  be  an  interesting  point  for  debate. 
He  has  always  received  the  vote  of  the  poll- 
tax  States, 

In  other  words,  if  the  poll  tax  is  to  be 
argued,  lets  confine  our  discussion  to  pres- 
entations such  as  the  group  of  attorneys 
have  made,  and  let's  leave  out  fanciful,  dire 
results— Ignorance,  crime,  death,  and  pov- 
erty—such as  this  national  committee  hand- 
book would  have  one  swallow,  hook,  line,  and 
sinker. 


Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or   rNDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18, 1943 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  progressed  sufficiently 
in  the  preliminary  American  experiment 
in  social  security  that  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  draw  some  conclusions  from  our  ex- 
perience, and  to  determine  what  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  system  may  be 
imdertaken. 


I  believe  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  social  security  program  as  it  Is  pres- 
ently constituted  is  inadequate  on  a  num- 
ber of  cotmts,  and  J  believe  it  is  agreed 
from  all  viewpoints  that  a  number  of 
changes  can  and  should  be  made.  In  fact, 
a  number  of  specific  proposals  have  been 
offered  in  this  Congress,  and  are  awaiting 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

I  realize  there  is  a  natural  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  defer 
treatment  of  this  problem,  since  we  are 
already  burdened  with  many  other  mat- 
ters, all  of  them  of  the  most  urgent  im- 
portance. But  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  pass  over  this  problem 
of  security  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
a  subject  which  can  best  be  handled  as  a 
part  of  our  general  post-war  planning. 
We  ought  to  remind  ourselves  that  if  we 
wait  until  the  war  is  over  to  attack  the 
post-war  problems,  there  simply  will  not 
be  any  planning. 

Administration  thinkers  have  already 
tossed  into  the  arena  of  social  security 
their  cradle-to-the-grave  program  a 
vague  formula  by  which  a  paternalistic 
Government  may  lead  the  American  peo- 
ple into  national  socialism.  I  personally 
believe  that  the  committee  could  scarcely 
do  the  country  any  greater  favor  tlian 
to  examine  this  proposal  thoroughly,  and 
to  expose  its  political  and  economic  im- 
plications to  the  American  people  just  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  that  does  not 
happen.  I  think  you  can  mark  it  down  as 
a  certainty  that  those  forces  which  have 
been  buying  national  elections  with  funds 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  with 
glowing  promises  of  greater  dispensa- 
tions to  come  will  make  this  dangerous 
proposal  a  confusing  issue  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1944.  I  for  one  sincerely  hope 
that  this  committee  and  this  Congress 
will  not  permit  that  unfortunate  eventu- 
ality. 

If  the  present  social-security  program 
Is  inadequate  in  its  coverage,  as  many 
have  vigorously  contended;  or  If  the  sys- 
tem is  fundamentally  wrong  in  principle 
or  application,  as  has  also  been  con- 
tended, whatever  necessary  changes  as 
are  indicated  should  be  undertaken  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Among  the  proposals  now  before  the 
committee  are  the  Townsend  plan  and 
the  general  welfare  plan,  both  specifi- 
cally presented  in  the  interest  of  our 
aged  citizens,  a  group  in  no  adequate  way 
now  protected  or  benefited. 

If  all  the  glowing  promises  to  the  com- 
mon man  which  this  administration  has 
given  in  the  past  10  years  are  anything 
more  than  hollow  mockeries,  why  should 
we  not  at  least  hear  and  consider  the 
claims  of  the  worthy  citizens?  II  we 
owe  them  any  consideration  and  assist- 
ance at  all,  we  certainly  owe  it  to  them 
immediately.  As  many  of  us  in  this 
Congress  have  pointed  out  repeat^lly, 
they  as  a  group  are  the  first  and 
most  seriously  injured  victims  of  sky- 
rocketing living  costs.  R?member  that 
they  must  depend  upon  fixed  incomes 
which  in  most  cases  provide  little  more 
than  bare  subsistence  even  in  normal 
times.  Mounting  prices  have  already 
lopped  at  least  one-third  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  off  their  dollars,  and  they  have 
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no  chance  to  supplement  their  incomes 
to  make  up  this  loss  they  have  suffered. 

In  simple  justice,  therefore,  I  urge  that 
we  at  least  give  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  these  people,  and  to  other  simi- 
larly harassed  groups  who  have  come  to 
us  asking  attention  to  their  problems  and 
suggestions. 

I  urgently  request  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  therefore,  to  take  immediate 
action  on  this  vitally  important  home- 
front  problem. 


West  Coast  Highway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAL  HOLMES 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letters: 

Mator's  OmcE. 
Seattle,  October  9,  1943. 
Hon.  Hal  Holmxs, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deaa  Congbessman  Holmes:  The  people 
on  the  west  coast,  and  particularly  In  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  Northwest,  feel 
tliat  It  Is  desirable  and  necessary  to  have  a 
west  coast  highway  which  would  connect 
with  the  Alaska  Highway  at  Lower  Post. 
There  appear  to  be  many  advantages  In  the 
construction  of  this  road,  not  alone  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  Northwestern  States,  but 
also  to  Alaska  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Such  a  connecting  route  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  mileage,  provide  an  alternate  route 
for  military  shipments,  and  greatly  reduce 
the  transportation  expenses  for  military  and 
othe '  supplies 

To  the  people  of  Seattle  and  the  State  of 
Washington,  a  west  coast  highway  seems  the 
natural  and  logical  route  to  Alaska.  Puget 
Sound  ports  always  have  been  the  accepted 
ports  of  embarkation  for  Alaska,  and  It  would 
appear  most  desirable  and  consistent  to  re- 
tain this  territory  as  the  terminus  for  land- 
I  orne  transportation 

An  investigation  of  the  facts  relative  to 
distance,  climatic  conditions,  costs,  and 
savmgs  seem  to  point  to  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  this  connecting  highway 
should  be  constructed 

I  would  appreciate  It.  and  I  know  that  the 
people  of  Seattle  and  the  entire  State  of 
Washington  would  appreciate  it,  If  you 
would  give  this  matter  your  earnest  con- 
sideration, and  if  your  conclusions  are  the 
same  as  ours  that  you  urge  the  National 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds 
to  construct  the  remaining  portion  of  such 
a  connecting  highway.  I  shall  appreciate 
any  consideration  you  are  able  to  give  this 
matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  F.  Dfvin.  Mayor. 


Btatb  of  Washington, 
Executive  Department, 
Olympia,  October  5,  1943. 
Hon.  Hal  Holmes, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  have' followed  with 

much    interest   the   program   of   the   Pacific 

Northwest    Trade   Association,   consisting    of 

chambers  of  commerce  of  the  States  of  Oie- 


gon.  Washington,  and  British  Columbia,  to 
have  built  immediately  a  highway  from 
Prince  George  in  British  Columbia  to  Wat- 
son Lake  or  the  Alcan  Highway,  where  it  ap- 
proaches the  Yukon  Territory, 

This  link  of  about  517  miles  would  provide 
a  di.'-ect  connection  through  existing  roads  lu 
British  Columbia  to  the  highway  systems  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  the  Pacific  coust. 

Its  military  necessity  is  apparent.  At  pies- 
ent  suppl:es  for  the  vast  military  establish- 
ments in  Alaska  go  by  water  pxcept  such  as 
are  moved  by  air  and  by  the  Alcan  Hig.r.vay 
which  connects  to  the  Canadian  system  at 
Edmonton  by  a  circuitous  route  from  Djws(jn 
Creek  in  eastern  British  Columbia. 

Military  necessity  and  the  greatly  accel- 
erated activity  to  be  expected  in  the  Pac.flc 
warrants  the  immediate  construction  of  an- 
other route  connecting  more  directly  with  the 
Pacific  Northwest  nilitary  supply  depots  and 
manufacturing  plants. 

But  beyond  this  would  be  its  value  m 
peacetime  as  a  great  developer  of  trade  and 
as  a  continuing  means  of  servicing  military 
establishments  which  I  feel  sure  will  be 
maintained  after  the  war  in  this  highly 
strategic  area. 

I  am  following  with  much  interest  the 
progress  of  the  North  Pacific  study  sponsored 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committees  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  Here  in  a  great 
region  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  us, 
heretofore  almost  unoccupied  and  devoid  of 
modern  transportation,  astonishing  changes 
are  now  taking  place.  Roads,  airfields,  bnrge 
transportation  routes,  oil  pipe  lines,  and  new 
towns  are  being  built.  Natural  resources  of 
agricultural  lands,  of  minerals,  fisheries,  and 
forests  are  being  Inventoried. 

It  seems  strange  that  already  a  more  di- 
rect highway  connection  to  the  Pacific  coast 
system  is  not  now  under  construction 

I  understand  that  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  is  prepared  to  expend  $6,000,000  or 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  constructing  this 
link,  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  to  be 
asked  for  a  similar  amount  and  the  United 
States  to  supply  another  $6,000,000. 

Alaska  is  now  seeking  statehood  Let  her 
be  connected  with  her  closest  neighbors  with 
whom  she  is  accustomed  to  trade  by  all  means 
of  transportation  including  highways. 

I  urge  your  best  efforts  to  the  consurama- 
tion  of  this  project. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Arthur  B.  Lancliz,  Goicr.nor. 


Hon.  James  P.  McGranery 


forces.    Mr.  McGranert,  therefore,  makes  two 
of  these  big  Jobs  held  by  Quaker  City  lawyers 

Appointment  ^f  Mr  McGranert  to  his  new 
post  will  necessitate  his  quitting  Congress. 
It  i?  not  expected,  however,  tha.  his  successor 
will  be  elected  in  November.  The  law  re- 
quires that  special  elections  are  to  be  called 
by  the  Governor  only  if  a  vacancy  occurs 
more  than  30  days  before  the  regular  elec- 
tion It  is.  of  course,  expected  that  such  an 
election  will  be  called  some  date  later,  as 
McGra.nery  .'^till  has  more  than  a  year  and  a 
quarter  uf  his  term  to  serve. 

Mr  McGn.\NERY  has  been  in  Congress  since 
1936  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
active  and  influential  of  the  younger  Memijers 
of  the  Huuse  His  legal  knowledge  has  been 
a  factor  m  bringing  him  forward  In  his  new 
post  he  will  be  the  administration  ofiicer  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  dealing  with  the 
Federal  courts  throughout  the  country,  with 
United  States  attorneys  and  marshals.  The 
Salary  is  S9  000  a  year,  which  is  $1,000  less 
than  he  re(  eives  as  Congressman  In  addi- 
tion he  will  have  to  give  up  his  private  law 
practice  m  Philadelphia,  as  his  new  Job  will 
require  all  of  his  time  in  Washington  We 
may  believe  that  the  sacrifice  as  regards  salary 
and  the  giving  up  of  his  law  practice  was 
prompted  both  by  urging  on  the  part  of  Attor- 
ney General  Biddle  and  a  willingness  by  Mr. 
McGranert  to  serve  his  country  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  Incidentally  Mr  McGranert  is 
a  World  War  No  I  veteran,  having  served  in 
the  Army  Air  Service  as  a  pilot  and  later  as  a 
balloon  section  observer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18, 1943 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Scranton  iPa.)  Times  of  October  2, 
1943: 

BECOMES  BIDDLE  S  AIDE 

For  those  who  have  followed  the  political 
development  in  Pennsylvania  or  watched  the 
work  of  our  Representatives  in  Congress,  the 
appointment  of  Representative  James  P. 
McGranert,  of  Philadelphia,  as  an  assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General  comes  as  no  surprise. 
Reports  that  Mr.  McGr.\nep.t  would  be  named 
have  been  current  for  weeks. 

The  Attorney  General,  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  the  "big  three"  of  Uncle  Sam's  law 


The  United  States  Food  Situation 
and  Outlook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  of 
W.  I.  Myers,  actinr  dean  of  the  agricul- 
ture college  of  Cornell  University,  before 
the  National  Food  Conference  in  Chicago 
on  September  17: 

The  immediate  causes  of  the  present  food 
shortaiie  are  generally  known.  Qiviiian  de- 
mand for  meat  and  other  choice  foods  has 
arisen  far  above  pre-war  levels.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  meat  in  our  rapidly 
growing  armed  forces  is  about  double  the 
civilian  rate.  The  food  requirements  of  our 
allies  are  increasing  steadily.  The  comblna- 
tuni  of  these  three  increased  demands  has 
overtaken  even  recent  phenomenal  produc- 
tion and  has  resulted  in  shortages  which  have 
been  magnified  beyond  their  real  Importance 
by  uneven  distribution  of  supplies  arising 
from  price  control 

The  basic  reasons  for  our  present  food 
problem  are  more  Important  and  are  not 
commonly  understood.  For  more  than  25 
years  prior  to  the  present  war  United  States 
food  production  did  not  keep  pace  with  popu- 
lation. For  the  4-year  period  1935-38  Just 
prior  to  the  present  war  per  capita  produc- 
tion of  all  food  was  8  percent  lower  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  just  prior 
to  World  War  No.  1. 

This  downward  trend  in  food  production 
was  obscured  by  the  long  depression  of  the 
thirties  During  that  decade  per  capita  food 
prodviciion  in  the  United  States  was  lower 
than  in  any  other  period  in  the  present  cen- 
tury.    In  no  single  year  during  the  thirties 
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did  per  capita  food  production  get  up  to  the 
1926  SO  level.  The  public  was  told  we  had 
enormous  food  surpluses,  but  the  real  trouble 
was  inebility  of  consumers  to  buy  rather  than 
overproduction.  We  were  struggling  with  a 
price  problem,  not  a  surplus  food  problem. 
When  employment  Increased  consumption 
rose  and  the  so-called  food  surpluses  dis- 
appeared quickly. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  constitute 
the  world's  best  market.  In  ordinary  times 
they  eat  what  food  they  want  and  then  we 
export  the  remainder.  If  any  Hence,  as  per 
capita  food  production  declined,  food  exports 
decreased,  food  Imports  rose,  and  for  16  years 
prior  to  the  present  war  our  annual  food  im- 
ports exceeded  our  fcxxl  exports. 

During  World  War  No  1,  food  exports  In- 
creased from  about  6  or  8  percent  of  produc- 
tion in  the  pre-war  years  to  13  percent  in 
1915  and  17  percent  in  1919.  About  half  of 
this  increase  came  from  higlier  production 
and  the  other  half  from  reduced  civilian 
coiLburaptiou  made  possible  by  changes  in 
eating  habits.  The  present  war  has  brought 
another  increase  in  food  export,  but  from  a 
lower  level.  With  33,000.000  more  people  to 
feed  here  at  home,  our  tctal  fooc^  exports  from 
1935  to  1939  varied  from  2  to  5  percent  of 
production.  In  1942,  lease-lend  shipments  of 
food  amounted  to  only  6  percent  of  our  out- 
put, while  our  total  food  production  was  16 
percent  above  the  pre-war  level  In  the  pres- 
ent war.  we  have  Increai^ed  food  production, 
but  with  celling  prices  and  h.gh  wages  we 
have  raised  our  standard  of  living  and  eaten 
most  of  it  up  ourselves. 

Farm  families  >^ave  done  their  best  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  spite  of  unfair  criti- 
cism and  innumeiable  handicaps,  regulations, 
and  annoyances.  They  have  increased  the 
leiigih  of  their  already  long  working  day  to 
the  physical  limit.  In  many  cases  they  are 
putting  in  two  40-hour  weeks  every  7  days 
without  any  so-called  noniiiflationary  provi- 
sion of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  How- 
ever, agriculture  Is  a  biological  Industry. 
Pood  production  is  determined  by  the  life 
processes  of  planU  and  animals  which  cannot 
ji  hastened.  A  delay  of  a  month  in  a  plane 
or  a  tank  program  means  a  r-onth  lost.  A 
delay  of  a  month  In  a  food  program  may  mean 
a  y.ar  lost  Total  food  production  cannot  be 
Increased  quickly  except  by  the  chance  of 
favorable  weather;  nor  can  violent  shifts  be 
made  promptl"  in  the  production  of  different 
crops  and  aiiinials  required  to  meet  war  needs. 
Our  Government  has  planned  generoutly 
for  the  armed  forces  and  for  munitions, 
ships,  and  planes,  but,  because  of  the  er- 
roneous belief  that  *e  had  great  surpluses 
of  food.  It  has  taken  an  abundant  food  sup- 
ply for  granted.  Its  actions  on  the  food 
front  have  apparently  been  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  production  of  all  foods  could 
be  expanded  to  meet  any  needs  that  might 
arise  without  careful  consideration  and 
planning  for  agriculture  such  as  were  given 
to  other  vital  parts  of  the  Nation's  war 
economy 

In  recant  months  a  numtx-r  of  construc- 
tive steps  have  been  taken  to  remove  some 
of  the  handicaps  oO  full  production  of  food 
but  even  yet  there  are  few  si^s  that  the 
seriousness  of  our  food  problem  is  recog- 
nized. A  man  of  nationally  recognized  abil- 
ity and  experience  was  appointed  as  War 
Food  Admlnlstiator  However,  since  he  was 
given  responsibility  without  adequate  au- 
thority, resignation  was  the  inevitable  re- 
sult. 

Another  man  of  proven  ability  and  broad 
experience  in  agricultural  affairs  Is  now 
serving  as  War  Food  Administrator.  Al- 
though the  present  incumbent  has  been 
made  a  member  of  the  W.  P  fi^  and  O.  W.  M., 
he,  too,  l8  handicapped  by  lack  of  authority 
In  much  the  same  way  &s  his  predecessor. 
Under  the  present  fantastic  administrative 
set-up  the  principal  function  of  the  War 


Pood  Administrator  seems  to  be  to  accept 
public  responsibUlty  for  decisions  on  food 
policy  and  operation  made  by  the  Director 
of  Economic  Stabillratlon  and  the  Director 
of  War  Mobillaatlon. 

For  these  reasons,  nothing  resembling  a 
realistic  program  of  food  production  and 
uUlizatlon  has  yet  been  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  We  are  conUnulng  to  extem- 
porize our  food  program  from  week  to  week 
In  blind  disregard  of  the  dangers  Involved  lu 
Buch  action. 

OVEREMPHASIS  ON  PRICE  CONTROL 

The  present  chaotic  food  .situation  is  in 
part  the  result  of  overemphasis  on  Govern- 
ment price  control  as  the  principal  means  of 
controlling  infiation.  With  many  more  work- 
ers employed,  higher  wage  rates  and  longer 
hoiu-8  of  work,  total  factory  pay  rolls  are 
more  than  three  times  the  average  of  the 
pre-war  period,  1935-39.  Since  supplies  of 
other  consumer  goods  and  services  have  de- 
creased because  of  the  war,  this  Increased 
buying  power  has  caused  a  sharp  rise  In  the 
clvUlan  demand  for  meat  and  other  choice 
foods.  In  1942.  clvUlans  ate  substanUally  less 
than  in  1935  39  of  the  cheaper  foods  "such 
as  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  dry  beans 
and  considerably  more  of  the  highly  priced 
foods  such  as  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  niilk  and 
cream. 

In  time  of  peace  such  a  change  in  diet 
would  be  highly  desirable  but  In  wartime  it 
increases  the  pressure  on  a  limited  agricul- 
tural output  because  of  the  relatively  large 
amount  of  land  and  lalxjr  required  for  the 
production  of  these  concentrated  foods.  la 
this  situation,  efforts  to  control  Inflation  prl- 
marUy  by  the  use  of  rigid  price  controls  have 
tended  to  decrease  production  of  many  scarce 
foods,  to  Increase  their  consumption  and  to 
Induce  evasion  or  black  markets. 

Inflation  Is  caused  by  excess  spending  power 
relative  to  the  supply  of  available  goods  and 
services  It  can  be  minimised  only  by  bring- 
ing spending  power  into  balance  with  the 
supply  of  goods  and  services  available.  This 
can  be  done  most  effectively  by  Increasing 
the  supplies  of  food  through  maximum  pro- 
duction and  by  reducing  spending  power 
through  a  vigorous  tax  and  savings  program. 

RESTRICTIVE    PROGRAMS    HAMPERED     WAR    FOOD 
PRODTJCnON 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  present 
food  shortage  is  that  the  steps  Uken  by  the 
Government  to  increase  production  were  ap- 
pended to  agricultural  programs  established 
during  the  thirties  and  designed  to  restrict 
production  in  a  period  of  low  prices  and  wide- 
spread unemployment.  In  addition,  these 
measures  to  Increase  production  were  admin- 
istered by  an  organization  whose  employees 
were  trained  to  carry  out  this  program  of  lim- 
iting production.  As  a  natural  resi4t,  acre- 
age restrictions  were  continued  long  after  the 
need  for  full  production  became  clear.  Al- 
though modified,  these  restrictive  programs 
still  limit,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  acreage 
of  the  best  adapted  crops  that  can  be  grown 
In  many  regions,  thus  preventing  farmers 
from  freely  organizing  their  resources  for 
maximum  production  of  food.  At  long  last, 
it  has  been  announced  that  all  acreage  con- 
trols on  food  and  feed  crops  will  be  eliminated 
In  the  1944  food -production  program. 

PRICES    AND   rOOO    PRODXTCTIOM 

The  food  problem  of  the  United  States  Is 
In  part  a  problem  of  prices.  There  are  two 
Important  considerations  In  the  farm-price 
question  in  wartime.  The  question  to  which 
most  public  attention  has  been  given  la. 
What  prices  will  give  reasonable  equity  be- 
tween the  Incomes  of  farm  people  and  of 
other  groups?  The  most  Important  question 
In  wartime,  however,  is.  What  prices  are  nec- 
essary to  get  the  essential  foods  produced? 

Tbe  principal  cause  of  public  mlsvmder- 
ctandlng  of  the  farm-prlc*  altuatlon  la  the 


failure  to  reallne  that  the  193&-«)  pre-war 
period  Is  an  unsound  base  from  which  to 
compute  relative  wartime  Increases  In  farm 
prices  and  In  factory  wages.  In  spite  of  con- 
siderable unemployment,  the  hourly  wage 
rates  of  employed  factory  workers  during  this 
period  were  the  highest  In  history  up  to  that 
time.  In  striking  contrast,  farm  prices  for 
1935  39  were  still  at  depression  levels,  which 
caused  suffering  and  loss  to  million.'*  of  farm 
people.  During  the  thirties,  city  consumers 
became  accustomed  to  food  prices  that  were 
too  low  for  national  welfare  and  too  low  to 
be  maintained  in  any  period  of  active  busi- 
ness which  would  provide  alternative  Jobs  for 
farmers  and  farm  workers  The  major  part  of 
the  rise  in  farm  prices  since  1935-39  •erved 
only  to  bring  them  into  reasonable  adjust- 
ment with  farm  debts  and  cosu.  reuil  prices 
and  the  co>ts  of  living. 

During  World  War  No  1,  the  per  capita  net 
Income  of  the  United  States  farm  population 
Increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  non- 
farm  popxilatlon.  Following  1920  the  Incomes 
of  farm  people  declined  and  remained  un- 
favorable In  all  except  3  years  of  the  20-year 
period  from  1921  to  1940  In  1JM2,  the  per 
capita  net  Income  of  the  farm  population 
again  attained  a  favorable  relation  with  non- 
farm,  as  compared  with  1910- 14,  although 
the  actual  per  capita  net  Incomes  in  1B43 
were  $389  for  the  farm  and  fioas  for  the 
ronfarm  population. 

Although  retail  prices  of  food  have  risen 
substantially  from  the  low  levels  of  1939, 
they  have  Increased  less  than  the  average 
per  capita  Income  of  all  the  people  In  the 
United  States  At  present  retail  prices,  the 
cost  of  a  standard  food  budget  takes  16  per- 
cent of  the  average  per  capita  Income,  tlie 
lowest  figure  for  any  period  in  the  last  30 
years  for  which  data  are  available  and  aub- 
star.tlally  lower  than  the  range  of  34  to  31 
percent  during  World  War  No.  1.  Actual  av- 
erage  expenditures  for  food  at  present  retail 
prices  amount  to  21  percent  of  per  capita  In- 
come, this  higher  fleure  being  due  to  the 
larger  proportion  of  choice  foods  being  pur- 
chased by  war  workers  at  the  present  time. 

With  usual  yields  tbe  present  level  of  farm 
prices  will  result  in  averaga^farm  Incomes 
which,  while  far  below  the  earnings  of  In- 
dustrial war  workers,  are  favorable  In  com- 
parison with  farm  Incomes  during  the  past 
20  years.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  long-time 
farm  welfare  any  further  marked  Increase  In 
the  general  level  of  United  States  farm  prices 
relative  to  farm  costs  la  undesirable  because 
It  would  Increase  the  danger  at  Inflation  of 
farm  land  values.  Purthermore,  the  families 
who  remain  on  fanna  will  do  their  utmost 
in  food  production  at  any  level  of  prices. 
The  vital  question  is  not  the  level  of  farm 
prices  that  farmers  want:  It  Is  the  level  that 
should  be  established  In  tbe  real  Interest  of 
consumers  and  of  the  Nation  In  order  to  per- 
mit farmers  to  retain  labor,  to  meet  increas- 
ing costs,  and  to  maintain  maximum  produc- 
tion permitted  by  weather. 

WHAT    PRICES    ARE    NECES8ART    TO    GKT    THE 

ESSETrriAL  rOODS  PRODtTCED? 

CoDf^ressional  insistence  on  the  use  of  the 
"parity  formula  In  fixing  celling  prices  of 
farm  products  was  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
g?neral  freezing  of  form  prices  at  depression 
levels  which  would  restrict  food  production. 
While  "parity"  is  a  useful  guide  to  the  gen- 
eral level  of  farm  prices  neceaaary  to  main- 
tain production,  it  cannot  safely  be  used  In 
the  establlrhment  of  fixed  celling  prices  for 
Individual  products,  since  it  is  baaed  on  his- 
torical relationships  many  of  which  have 
changed.  The  use  of  parity  for  this  purpose 
Is  responsible  for  many  of  the  maladjust- 
ments between  the  prices  of  Individual  farm 
products  at  the  present  time 

The  first  requirement  <a  a  wartime  food 
program  Is  to  insure  the  production  of  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  foo<te  necessary  to 
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meet  probable  needs.  The  only  effective  way 
to  Ehirt  production  is  to  adjust  prices  ot  the 
focf's  concerntd  to  bring  about  the  changes 
desirtd.  If  the  War  Food  Administrator  is 
responsible  for  food  supplies,  he  should  be 
ab'.e  to  establish  the  prices  necessary  to  In- 
sure the  success  of  his  program. 

In  spite  of  this,  during  recent  months  cur 
food  price  pol.cy  has  been  dictated  by  the 
general  program  of  rigid  price  ceilings  lo  keep 
down  the  cost  of  living  and  control  inflation 
Ignoring  the  elfect  of  many  of  these  prices 
in  restrictiiig  production  of  needed  foods. 
Little  conilderation  has  been  given  to  the 
necessity  for  higher  prices  to  cover  the  higher 
unit  costs  of  short  crops.  Roll-backs  have 
been  ordered  on  the  prices  of  meat,  cg^s,  and 
other  foods  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to 
some  arbitrary  level  without  regard  to  their 
ultimate  Inflationary  effect  In  reductir.g  pro- 
du^'-itn  and  increasing  the  shortage.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  convince  consumers  of 
this  problem  until  an  actual  shortage  occurs 
and  then  It  is  too  late. 

.  The  greatest  danger  In  the  present  food 
situation  la  the  Inflexibility  of  ceiling  prices 
of  individual  products.  Serious  maladjust- 
ments in  the  farm  price  structure  have  been 
frozen  there  by  Inept  and  Inflexible  price- 
fixing  efforts.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
faim  prices  of  food  fluctuate  constantly  to 
brlig  about  adjustment  between  demand  and 
supply.  Frozen  prices  prevent  this  correc- 
tive action  and  result  In  steadily  Increasing 
maladjustments  the  longer  they  are  main- 
tained. 

For  several  months  the  price  of  hogs  has 
made  corn  wo.'-th  about  $140  a  bushel  as 
feed  for  hogs.  At  the  fame  time,  O.  P.  A.  has 
placed  a  ceiling  price  on  corn  sold  in  the  open 
market  at  $1  07  per  bushel  at  Chicago.  The 
result  has  been  a  phenomenal  rise  In  hog 
numbers  and  increasing  difficulty  for  dairy- 
men and  pcultrymen  In  getting  corn  for 
their  cows  and  hens.  Naturally,  they  can- 
not get  corn  at  the  celling  price  because  the 
Government  guarantees  the  Corn  Belt  farmer 
a  higher  return  by  feeding  his  corn  to  hogs 
and  selling  the  hogs.  These  conflicting  ac- 
tions are  so  IncrecMbly  stupid  that  they 
would  be  laughable  If  the  results  were  not 
so  serious. 

In  ordinary  times  corn-hog  price  relation- 
ships change  frequently  in  accordance  with 
changing  conditions  of  demand  and  supply. • 
In  the  present  situation  these  normal  cor- 
rective price  changes  are  prevented  by  Gov- 
ernment price  policies  which  have  already 
Jeopardized  the  supply  of  milk  and  eggs  for 
cities,  foods  which  are  of  critical  Importance 
In  the  maintenance  of  balanced  diets.  If 
Government  price  fixing  Is  to  be  substitufed 
for  market  prices  In  the  guidance  of  farm 
production.  It  Is  Imperative  that  changes  In 
fixed  prices  be  made  promptly  when  occasion 
requires  If  disaster  is  to  be  avoided. 

If  we  produce  too  little  food  or  the  wrong 
kinds  of  food,  no  rationing  system  can  In- 
crease the  physical  supply  nor  change  Its 
composition  The  first  Job  Is  to  be  certain 
that  we  produce  the  needed  quantities  of 
the  right  kinds  of  food.  The  next  Is  to  see 
that  the  people  get  It  who  need  It. 

FOOD    StTBSIDirS 

Farmers,  as  well  as  farm  organizations,  are 
opposed  to  the  general  use  of  food  subsidies. 
Thev  do  not  like  the  arbitrary  administrative 
controls  that  always  accompany  subsidy  pay- 
ments. Then,  too,  farmers  feel  that  war 
workers  are  well  able  to  pay  the  necessary 
price  for  food. 

The  argument  that  subsidies  are  necessary 
In  preventing  Inflation  Ignores  many  factors. 
The  actual  cost  of  subsidy  payments  Is  In- 
creased substantially  by  the  costs  of  admin- 
istering such  a  program.  Since  these  outlajra 
are  In  addition  to  necessary  war  expendi- 
tures, the  funds  needed  will  not  be  raised  by 
increased  taxation  nor  War  bond  purchasea 
but  will  be  borrowed  from  banks,  thus  adding 


to  the  expenditures  of  government  without 
reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  consumer.';. 
The  Inevitable  effect  of  such  a  program  is  to 
Increase  the  Inflationary  pressure. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  national  food 
program,  there  is  Justification  for  the  Judi- 
cious use  of  some  food  subsidies.  From  this 
standpoint  the  logical  place  for  subtid.es 
would  be  to  stimulate  the  consumption  of 
economical  and  abundant  foods,  such  :is  pota- 
toes, flour,  bread,  soybeans,  and  dry  beans 
by  providing  low  prices,  through  subsidy  if 
necessary.  To  use  subsidies  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  scarce  foods  like  meat  and  butter  on 
which  we  must  economize  severely  doesn't 
make  sense  since  it  serves  only  to  make  ra- 
tioning more  difficult. 

CAN  TOTAL  FOOD  PRODUCTION  BE  INCREASED? 

For  6  consecutive  years.  1937  to  1942  the 
aggregate  yields  per  acre  of  United  States 
crops  exceeded  any  year  in  history  prior  to 
this  period.  In  1942  the  total  production  of 
all  important  crops  was  28  percent  ubuve  the 
1923-32  average.  While  hybrid  seed  corn,  im- 
proved production  practices,  and  conserva- 
tion measures  contributed  to  this  highly 
favorable  result,  the  major  factor  was  ex- 
tremely favorable  weather  throughout  the 
United  States. 

In  view  of  these  extremely  lavL,r..b'.e  yie'.cs 
in  recent  years,  the  Natiun  will  he  lortun;".3 
If  It  can  maintain  crt.p  prcducuon  at  thi 
1937-1941  level  during  the  remainder  of  the 
present  emergency  even  though  ail  possible 
assistance  is  given  to  farmers.  In  spite  cf 
the  steps  taken,  we  still  have  critical  shi  rt- 
ages  of  skilled  farm  labor,  machinery,  ferti- 
lizers, and  essential  su::phes. 

While  growing  conditions  have  been  gen- 
erally favorable  this  year,  the  September  tore- 
cast  of  1943  crops  shews  a  reduc:ion  m  the 
overoptimistlc  early  estimates  of  anticipated 
crop  production.  An  unfavorable  wmur  has 
reduced  the  probable  size  of  our  1943  wheat 
crop  about  15  percent  below  last  y(.n  s  -eccrd 
level.  Wet  weather  caused  serious  delays  in 
the  planting  of  spring  crops  while  floods  de- 
stroyed considerable  acreages  already  plantid. 
There  are  serious  drouths  In  some  areas.  The 
estimated  total  production  of  all  food  crops 
is  about  9  percent  belw  1942  llice  is  no 
possibility  of  another  bumper  crop  this  yc  tr 
and  the  danger  of  a  serious  reduction  chimot 
be  disregarded  until  danger  of  frost  can-.a^e 
is  past. 

The  extremely  rapid  acceleration  In  live- 
stock production  (principally  hcgs  and  )f  ul- 
try)  during  the  present  war  was  made  p'  s- 
sible  by  a  succession  of  phenomenal  crriis 
and  was  stimulated  by  the  very  favorab.e 
prices  of  livestock  products  relative  to  feed. 
The  1943  production  of  meat  and  other  live- 
stock products  will  be  about  10  percent  .art;er 
than  the  record  output  of  1942  because  much 
of  it  Is  produced  on  last  year  s  crops;  bu  the 
supply  next  year  will  decline  wht  n  me  live- 
stock population  Is  reduced  to  available  feed 
supplies. 

Although  the  demand  for  meat  and  ether 
livestock  products  is  apparently  unlimited  the 
total  production  of  these  foods  Is  determined 
by  the  total  available  feed  supplies.  The 
amount  of  each  will  depend  on  existing  price 
relationships. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  Government 
p'-ogram.  livestock  production  has  outrun 
feed  supplies.  The  facts  have  been  clearly 
evident  for  months.  However,  livestock  pro- 
duction is  continuing  to  expand  In  spite  of 
Inadequate  feed  supplies;  because  ceiling 
prices  on  feeds,  especially  corn,  have  pre- 
vented feed  prices  from  checking  the  expan- 
sion of  livestock  at  a  point  where  all  the 
animals  could  be  fed. 

The  number  of  grain-consuming  animal 
units  on  January  1,  1944,  will  probably  be 
about  10  percent  above  last  year  and  30  per- 
cent above  average.  Based  on  the  Septem- 
ber forecast,  feed  supplies  wll  be  about  8  per- 
cent lower  thSLH  last  year.   Reduced  pig  pro- 


duction, marketing  hogs  at  lighter  weights, 
reduced  production  of  choice  grain-fed  beef, 
reduced  production  of  broilers  and  other 
poultry  for  meat,  and  less  Intensive  grain 
feeding  of  dairy  cows  all  will  be  necessary 
to  ineei   thi.^  feed  situation. 

A  continuation  of  present  Government 
price  policies  will  force  those  producers  who 
lun  our  of  feed  first  to  sell  out  regardless 
01  the  need  for  their  pmduct  If  market 
prices  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  keep  livestock 
and  Iced  in  balance,  it  Is  imperative  that  a 
plan  be  devekped  for  the  orderly  liquidation 
01  livestock  numbers  and  the  equitable  dis- 
tr  bution  ol  available  feed  supplies  so  as  to 
provide  feed  for  dairy  cows  and  hens  The 
longer  tliese  readjustment's  are  postponed, 
the^nu.ro  violent  and  wasteful  the  resulting 
liquidation  will  be  and  the  greater  the  dan- 
ger of  a  seiiuus  reduction  in  the  supply  cf 
milk  and  eggs  lor  cities. 

FEEtlING  THE  PEOPLE  OF   EtJBOPE 

For  all  practical  purpo.=es  United  States 
peacetime  food  consumption  has  about 
equaled    production    with    the    e.cception    of 

wli"at. 

Berau.<<f  of  the  prcibability  of  less  favorable 
weather  and  the  shortage  of  skilled  farm 
labor,  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  supplies, 
the  chances  of  increasing  total  crop  r"-duc- 
tion  above  1942  are  extremely  remote. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  Is 
faced  with  imperative  demands  for  mere  food. 
The  needs  of  our  allies  are  growing  steadily. 
Every  country  rele;i,sed  from  Axis  dominatlcn 
will  bring  further  Increases  in  demand. 
Si.ily  and  Italy  are  only  the  bcplnning. 
These  requirements  are  certain  to  increase 
dunn:  the  remainder  of  the  war  and  will 
f-obably  reach  a  maximum  after  fighting 
ends  in  Europe.  At  that  time,  most  of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who  have  been 
under  Axis  control  will  need  some  food  until 
their  own  production  can  be  restored  and 
much  of  it  must  come  from  United  States 
farms. 

In  view  of  this  situation.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  answer  to  tke  present  food  problem 
muit  be  sought  In  the  better  utilization  of 
our  present  food  resources.  The  only  way 
to  save  much  food  Is  to  Increase  the  direct 
human  consumption  of  potatoes,  bread,  soy- 
beans, dried  beans  and  peas,  and  other  crop 
products  and  reduce  the  civilian  consump- 
tion of  meat  and  animal  products.  The.'-e 
croi)s  are  of  first  importance  in  wartime  be- 
cause they  provide  many  times  as  much 
energy  and  critical  nutrients  per  acre  or  per 
man-hour  as  meat  or  livestock  products. 

Substituting  direct  consumption  of  crops 
for  indirect  consumption  In  the  form  of  meat 
greatly  Increases  the  number  of  persons  that 
can  be  maintained  on  a  given  quantity  of 
crops.  Animals  are  not  efficient  converters 
of  strains  and  other  concentrated  feeds  into 
human  food  although  products  richer  in  cer- 
tain critical  nutrients  may  result.  In  con- 
verting 7  pounds  of  corn  Into  1  pound  of 
pork  about  84  percent  of  the  energy  Is  lost. 
With  other  meats,  the  proportionate  loss  In 
energy  is  greater.  In  converting  Into  live- 
stock products  the  grain  produced  on  United 
States  farms  in  194  about  86  percent  ot 
their  energy  value  was  lost  without  consider- 
ing the  hay,  roughage,  and  pasture  used  as 
supplementary  feed. 

Any  thought  of  feeding  many  additional 
millions  of  people  on  the  diet  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  Is  utter  nonsense. 
The  10  percent  of  our  annual  production  to  bo 
used  for  lend-lease  In  1943  would  feed  about 
13  or  14  million  people  on  a  diet  similar  to 
our  own.  The  same  amount  of  concentrated 
foods  would  supplement  the  diets  of  a  some- 
what larger  number  of  people.  However,  all 
told,  the  United  States  produced  enough 
crops  last  year  so  that  if  all  had  been  fed 
directly  to  human  beings,  they  -would  have 
provided  the  energy  requirements  for  a  popu- 
lation more  than  three  times  our  own. 
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If  many  additional  millions  are  to  be  fed 
during  the  present  emergency.  It  must  be 
largely  on  wheat,  soybeans,  dried  beans  and 
peas,  corn,  and  other  crop  products  Al- 
though such  a  ration  Is  not  as  palatable  nor 
as  adequate  nutritionally  as  one  containing 
more  livestock  products,  it  will  prevent  star- 
vation and  provide  a  maintenance  diet  until 
European  food  production  can  be  reestab- 
lished. 

A  drastic  decrease  m  our  civilian  consump- 
tion of  livestock  products  Is  neither  practica- 
ble ncr  necessary,  and  only  the  direction  of 
the  change  cal'etl  lor  is  suggested  The  ques- 
tion of  how  far  we  can  go  without  serious 
injury  to  health  and  morale  is  a  question  for 
the  nutritionists  tc  answer  Tlie  question  of 
how  far  we  are  willing  to  go  :s  a  question  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  answer 
If  we  do  not  go  quite  a  way  how>.'ver.  we  shall 
cot  feed  many  people  in  addition  to  ourselves. 

A    WASriMB  FOOD    PBOCaAM 

1  Strengthen  and  clarify  the  powers  of 
War  Food  Administrator  bo  that  he  will  have 
freedom  and  authority  to  plan  and  carry  out 
a  food  program  within  the  framework  of 
policies  'aid  down  by  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident. At  the  present  time,  decision  on  food 
policy  and  operations  are  made  by  officials 
who  have  neither  adequate  staffs  nor  public 
re.'sponsiblllty  for  their  actions 

2  As  the  next  step  In  a  realistic  wartime 
food  program,  the  War  Food  Administrator 
should  organize  and  carry  out.  In  cooperation 
with  the  States,  an  intensive  educational  pro- 
gram to  point  out  the  facts  of  the  present 
food  situation  and  to  emphasize  the  patriotic 
service  of  civilian  conservation  of  food  It 
should  Include  a  clear  statement  of  the  Im- 
portance of  eating  more  crops  and  crop  prod- 
ucte  but  less  meat  and  livestock  products  by 
civilians  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  This  la 
the  only  way  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  a  fam- 
ily food  budget  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide prices  necessary  to  maintain  production. 

Thus  far,  reliance  has  been  placed  largely 
on  negative  controls  such  as  rationing  to  re- 
duce consumption  of  choice  foods,  and 
threats  rather  than  facts  have  been  employed 
to  make  them  effective.  The  public  would 
respond  willingly  to  an  api>eal  which  explains 
why  this  change  In  diet  must  be  made  as  a 
necessary  step  toward  winning  the  war  and 
the  peace. 

An  important  part  of  this  educational  ef- 
fort should  be  the  guidance  of  the  public  in 
how  good  diets  can  be  maintained  with  crops 
and   available  livestock  products. 

3.  Establish  guaranteed  minimum  prices 
of  essential  foods,  well  in  advance  of  plant- 
ing and  breeding  seasons,  that  will  Insure 
the  desired  production.  Necessary  prices  to 
bring  forth  required  production  are  the  only 
sound  guide  In  wartime  price  policy. 

4.  Increase  the  production  of  all  Important 
food  crops  to  provide  ample  quantities  to  meet 
any  possible  need.  We  have  already  made  a 
good  start  but  we  must  go  much  further  in 
Increasing  the  production  of  such  crops  as 
potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  dry  beans  and  peas, 
soybeans,  peanuts,  and  vegetables. 

5.  Use  the  remaining  crop  acreage  for  the 
maximum  production  of  the  feed  crcps  best 
adapted  to  individual  farms. 

6.  Establish  prices  that  will  result  in  the 
use  of  available  feed  supplies  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  quantities  and  kinds  of  livestock 
products  required  to  meet  war  demands  and 
to  balance  civilian  diets  made  up  more  largely 
of  crop  products. 

7.  Establish  prices  that  'vill  encourage  max- 
imum production  of  fluid  milk  and  milk 
solids.  There  are  two  essential  requirements 
In  the  maintenance  of  fluid-milk  production, 
the  assvirance  cf  an  ample  supply  of  feed  and 
the  establlshn  ent  of  a  farm  price  of  milk 
favorable  to  feed  and  other  costs.  The  rapid 
Increase  in  hog  numbers  has  already  Jeop- 
ardized the  feed  supply  and  prompt  adjust- 


ment is  imperative  to  prevent  a  serious  milk 
shortage. 

8.  Maintain  the  present  skilled  labor  force 
on  farms,  and  supplement  it  with  necessary 
seasonal  labor.  Provide  new  machinery  to 
replace  worn  out  machines  as  well  as  repair 
parts,  fertilizers,  and  essential  supplies.  If 
a  serious  attempt  is  tc  be  made  to  meet  the 
increased  food-production  goals  announced 
for  1944.  substantial  additional  amounts  of 
skilled  farm  labor,  new  farm  machinery,  fer- 
tilizer and  supplies  will  be  required. 

9  Maintain  stocks  of  wheat,  soybeans, 
beans,  and  other  storable  food  at  levels  that 
will  enable  us  to  meet  any  probable  demands 
for  human  food  by  European  people  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Additional  wheat  should 
not  be  fed  to  livestock  until  we  are  certain 
of  the  adequacy  oi  the  remaining  supply  to 
meet  human  needs.  The  wheat  stocks  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  the  only  sub- 
stantial reserves  of  human  food  that  are 
available  to  meet  any  emergencies  that  may 
prise. 

10.  Give  public  recognition  of  the  vital  Im- 
portance of  the  food  problems  and  the  patri- 
otic service  of  efficient  food  production  in 
winning  the  war  and  Insuring  the  peace  to 
follow 

11.  Maintain  the  Victory  garden  program 
and  increase  It  if  possible.  The  need  will  be 
greater  next  year. 


0.  W.  I.  Pacific  Coast  Dmsion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or    , 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18, 194Z 

»Ir.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
had  occasion  recently  to  come  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  activities  of  O.  W.  I.  as 
applies  to  the  radio  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
I  find  the  administration  to  be  of  the 
highest  caliber  and  a  worth-while  pur- 
pose is  being  served.  In  other  words,  the 
officials  there  attempt  to  screen  out  the 
unessential  requests  of  the  various  de- 
partments for  announcement  of  their  ac- 
tivities, and  furthermore,  to  condense 
and  blend  into  the  program  the  particu- 
lar announcements  which  they  consider 
necessary.  They  do  attempt  to  definitely 
prohibit  political  propaganda.  There- 
fore, I  think  It  proper  that  I  bring  forth 
this  information  in  fairness  to  O.  W.  I. 
as  I  heretofore  have  been  one  of  tho?e 
who  voted  to  curtail  its  appropriation.  I 
am  speaking  only  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
Division. 

I  am  submitting  herewith  an  address 
made  by  Mr,  Cornwell  Jackson,  chief  of 
that  division,  to  the  Writers  Congress  re- 
cently held  on  the  campus  of  U.  C.  L.  A.: 

At  an  O.  W.  I.  meeting  last  week.  Col.  Cliff 
Henderson  told  us  that  the  only  nourishment 
aviators  have  on  their  bombing  missions  is 
a  large  chocolate  bar — so  full  cf  vitamins  it  is 
in  his  opinion  throughly   unpalatable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  radio  comedy  writers 
have  succeeded  where  the  nutritional  ex- 
perts have  failed.  For  well  over  a  year 
now,  the  comedy  shows  have  dealt  out  en- 
tertainment In  large  and  lavish  portions, 
rich  in  comedy,  yet  brimming  with  vital 
Government  information. 

Listener  ratings  in  radio  have  risen  stead- 
ily and  this  could  never  have  been  possible 


If  the  programs  had  been  lacking  in  enter- 
tainment value.  A  beautiful  message,  like 
a  beautiful  s3rmphony.  Is  worthless  unless 
someone  listens  to  it.  Because  the  publlo 
does  listen  to  comedy  shows,  these  shows 
offer  the  best  jxissible  way  to  explain  the 
Nation's  problems  to  the  largest  possible 
portion  of  the  Nation,  and  to  make  clear 
the  urgent  need  for  everyone's  cooperation. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  Horace  could 
hardly  have  had  radio  in  mind  when  he 
wrote,  "A  man  learns  more  quickly  and 
remembers  more  ecslly  that  which  he  laugha 
at."  Yet  this  is  particularly  true  today 
when  we  have  seen  in  campaigns  on  the 
home  front  the  stagj;eringly  successful  re- 
sults of  the  radio  comedian  who,  through 
his  pungent  wit.  has  prodded  the  lazier  cit- 
izen into  action,  added  Impetus  to  the  eager- 
ness of  those  who  are  always  willing  to  do 
what  is  asked  of  them,  and  exposed  the  ex- 
cuses of  the  habitual  shirkers. 

It  has  been  our  task  in  O.  W  I.  to  use  our 
research  facilities  to  assemble  the  facts— and 
they  ar»  facts  without  any  political  doctrines 
whatsoever — and  supply  them  to  the  writers. 
How  a  writer  uses  this  material— IX  he  uses 
this  material — is  entirely  his  own  affair. 
Tliere  is  no  compulsion;  be  Is  under  no  pres- 
sure from  the  Government.  We  pee  to  it  that 
he  is  informed  of  the  Government's  needs 
and  policies — his — the  American  citizen's — 
needs  and  pollciea — and  we  feel  that  the 
writer's  familiarity  with  his  cast,  the  format 
of  his  show,  makes  him  the  best  authority 
as  to  how  he  can  take  these  facts  and  shape 
them  Into  the  architecture  of  bis  own  pro- 
gram. 

Now  It  Is  true  that  in  the  early  days,  we 
frequently  had  complaints  from  the  writers — 
for  writers,  like  soldiers,  cab  drivers,  sales- 
men, actors,  farmers  and  bureaucrats — love 
to  complain — and  the  writers  would  often 
protest  against  the  subject  assigned  tbelr 
show.  We'd  explain,  first  of  all,  that  if  the 
writer  couldn't  handle  the  message  he  should 
forget  about  it.  While  it  did  throw  the  al- 
location schedule  out  of  line,  we  certainly 
didn't  want  him  to  attempt  anything  that 
would  destroy  the  entertainment  value  ot 
his  show.  Perhaps  we'd  suggest  that  he  give 
the  appeal  to  his  announcer.  But  this  wae 
usually  shunned  because  the  indefatigable 
Kay  Kyser  has  exposed  this  lazy  and  inef- 
fectual method  to  public  ridicule.  Finally, 
wed  try  to  help  the  writer  find  some  way  to 
Incorporate  the  message  into  his  script.  This 
was  usually  like  showing  him  a  picture  of 
your  baby.  He'd  retaliate  with  a  picture  of 
his  own  baby.  In  other  words,  he  was  ao 
scornful  of  our  suggestion  that  he'd  top  it 
with  a  brilliant  treatment  of  his  own. 

But  now  complaints  are  almost  nonexist- 
ent. Shows  vie  with  each  other  in  their  at- 
tempts to  tell  the  Nation  its  needs  and  piob- 
lems  in  an  entertaining  and  witty  fashion.  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  which  writers  do  the 
best  shows,  or  how  well  they're  done  by  prac- 
tically everybody.  Just  turn  on  your  radio 
this  afternoon  or  tomorrow — no;  you'U  be 
here  attending  the  lectures.  StlU.  the  next 
time  you  do  listen,  you'll  hear  what  I  mean. 

The  O.  W.  I.'s  Radio  Bureau  is  not  my 
topic,  but  one  point  concerning  it  does  seem 
worth  emphasizing  here:  We  are  not  a  cen- 
sorship bureau  We  do  not  censor  comedy 
or  any  other  type  of  writing.  That  is  the 
function  cf  the  Censorship  Bureau.  If  a 
script  contains  something  that  we  consider 
harmful,  it  is  our  Job  to  show  the  writer  and 
the  producer  that  It  is  harmful — first  to  bis 
country,  but  also  to  his  product  and  to  him- 
self. If  he  cannot  be  convinced,  and  if  It  la 
not  contrary  to  network  policy,  it  goes  on 
the  air. 

As  the  O.  W  I.  Radio  Bureau  came  into 
being  at  the  request  of  the  radio  Industry— 
and  survived  last  summer's  congressional 
storm  because  the  rcdio  Industry  came  to  lt« 
support— we  work  as  much  for  the  industry 
as  we   do   for   the    Government.    You'd  be 
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Burprtstd  how  often  we  have  to  urge  the  pro- 
giaiv.s  to  cut  duv.-n  on  Government  material. 
But  still.  I  don't  want  to  give  the  impres- 
sion  us  all  sunshine.     Naturally,  there  are 
Jikes  written  and  broadcast  that  are  harm- 
ful     Laughs  ar.  n't  easy  to  find,  and  comedy 
l3  exiremely  difflLUlt  to  use  In  favor  of  any- 
thing, just  as  It  is  all  too  easy  to  use  it  as 
a  weapon  of  ridicule     So  the  easy  method, 
with  lime,  the  star,  the  sponsor,  and  all  the 
rest,  bearing  down  Is  to  extract  a  laugh  from 
the  nearest  scurce.     And  that  Is  where  the 
writer  must  exercise  judgment  and  restraint. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  radio  when 
the  daily  life  and  experience  of  all  of  us  have 
been  so  wide  open  for  humor — never  has  the 
writer   been   given   a   wider   field   of    topical 
Jukes.     Njw.  often  these  Jokes  are  a  healthy 
release  and  we  re  all  for  that     But  jokes  that 
cause   antagonism   and   dissension   can   only 
bring  harm  to  all  concerned.    There's  nothing 
funny  about  the  black  market  and  every  time 
a  writer  grabs  a  laugh  from  this  fertile  field 
he  l3  aiding  the  treasonable  racketeers  who 
are  responsible  for  its  existence.    It's  easy  to 
Joke  about  the  lady  welder,  the  draft  or  ra- 
tion txjard  offlcial,  the  second  lieutenant,  and 
at  times,   its  even  desirable   to  Joke  about 
them.    But  when  the  humor  becomes  ridicule 
It  keeps  women  away  from  the  war  plants,  it 
makes  those  officials  devoting  long  hours  to 
tough  Jobs  without  compensation  ludicrous, 
it  makes  the  parents  of  a  private  uneasy  about 
the  ability  of  the  man  who  is  leading  their 
son    Into   battle      Then   I   think,   the   radio 
writer  is  not  only  misusing  the  magnificent 
weapon  that  he  possesses,  but  is  actually  per- 
forming a  disservice  to  his  country 

Many  of  the  "don'ts"  (or  I'd  rather  call 
them  "you  shouidnts")  are  familiar  to  all 
writers.  They  sometimes  fade  into  the  back- 
ground and  become  vague,  unheaded  whis- 
pers of  a  conscience  groggy  from  overwork, 
the  conflicting  demands  of  employers  and 
that  red  hand  racing  around  the  clock  For- 
tunately, this  sort  of  thing  Is  becoming  less 
and  less  prevalent.  Practically  all  radio  writ- 
ers have  adopted  our  Informational  policy 
and  have  done  It  beautifully. 

This  Is  the  first  war  In  which  radio  has 
been  universally  employed.  The  American 
radio  industry  is  the  most  vital  and  alert  in 
the  world.  Obviously,  this  has  to  be  true 
since  It  Is  the  product  of  a  system  of  free 
enterprise  where  the  people,  by  their  favor  or 
disfavor,  exercise  over  it  the  ultimate  control. 
Writers  can  and  do  contribute  magnificently 
to  radio  and  to  their  countrv's  welfare  by 
translating  the  i  old  facts  and  figures  of  the 
Nation's  needs  into  warm  and  human  mes- 
sages that  bruig  home  to  every  citizen  what 
he.  or  she,  can  do  to  help  win  this  war. 

Tliere  Is  an  old  saying — he  v.ho  laughs  last, 
laughs  best.  Thanks  to  our  radio  humorists, 
I  thiri-k  the  people  of  America  laugh  best^ 
and  we  who  laugh  best,  will  laugh  last. 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Recopd,  I  include  a  res- 
olution on  behalf  of  fair  consideration 
of  Finland's  case,  signed  by  A.  Haap- 
anen,  president  of  Suomi  Synod,  Han- 
cock, Mich.,  and  35  others. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  resolution 
calls  attention  to  a  very  significant  fact; 
namely,  tiiat  certain  small  communistic 
groups,  claiming  to  represent  "innish- 
Americans  in  this  country,  are  urging 
that  we  declare  war  against  that  coun- 
try. These  groups  are  by  no  means  rep- 
resentative of  the  patriotic  Finnish- 
Americans  living  in  this  country  who  are 
completely  loyal  to  the  United  States, 
but  who  wish  also  to  see  the  demociatic 
government  of  Finland  remain  intact. 
The  policy  of  this  country  in  dealing 
faii-ly  with  Finland  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  this  insignificant  group  of 
Communists  among  the  American- 
Finns. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  repeat  it 
again.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  our  duty 
not  only  to  deal  fairly  with  Finland  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  war,  but  to  .^ee  to 
it  that  her  democratic  government  and 
the  integrity  of  her  borders  are  pre- 
served following  the  peace.  Certainly  nn 
foreign  nation,  large  or  small,  ever  dealt 
more  honestly  with  this  country  than 
has  Finland. 

The  democratic  government  of  in- 
land is  now  and  always  has  been  friendly 
with  this  country.  We  would  be  un- 
grateful indeed  if  we  let  them  dowa  in 
their  present  hour  of  peril. 

Hancock,  Mich.,  October  8.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Secretary  of  State. 

Washingtun.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

Wherea.s  the  Associated  Press,  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1943,  dispatched  a  news  Item  staling 
that  an  organization  calling  itself  the  Fin- 
nish-American Trade  Union  Committro, 
claiming  to  represent  3C0.0OO  Finni.«h-Amer- 
ican  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  of  L.  members,  had 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  Prc.'^ident  urgmt;  a 
declaration  of  war  "against  the  Nazi-d(!mi- 
nated  Mannerheim  government"  of  Fm'.ai.d; 
and 

Whereas  their  claim  of  representing  300  000 
Finnish-Americans  in  the  C.  I  O.  and  in  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  Is  palpably  an  untruth  because 
various  estimates  of  the  Finni.sh-Anie:lcun 
population  place  the  entire  workms  a!ul  nun- 
working,  young  and  old,  at  300.000  to  500. GeO; 
and 

Whereas  the  above-mentioned  committee 
is  in  no  way  representative  of  the  entire  Fin- 
ish-American population  in  the  United  States 
but  is  a  small,  purely  Communtsi-in.'pired 
propaganda  committee:   and 

Whereas  we  the  undersigned  are  repre- 
sentatives of  Finnish-American  Ml.j-i(.i;s 
groups  and  conMituents  totaling  approxi- 
mately 150.000;  and 

W'nereas  there  are  in  this  country  Finni.^h- 
American  labnr  groups  laiger  than  ti.ese  pur- 
portedly rej:re:.ented  by  the  above  committee 
who  are  not  in  harmony  with  its  program; 
and 

Whereas  we  the  unders  _  .od  believe  that 
our  President  and  also  our  Secretary  of  State 
have  not  been  apprized  of  the  true  sentiment 
prevailing  an.ong  the  Fmnish-Amencan.s, 
throush  the  committee  above  mentioned, 
since  it  is  not  a  truly  representative  group; 
and 

Whereas  we  the  vuidersigned  fully  realize 
that  cur  Government  is  laboring  under  tre- 
mendous difficulties  and  therctdre  may  be 
misinformed  by  an  aggressive  but  small  mi- 
nority group:    rherefcre  be  it 

Rpsolved.  That  we  rc.-^pectfully  remind  our 
President  and  our  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
lact  that  Finland  is  a  democratic  state,  pat- 
terned after  ours,  and  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  states  have  alway.5  been  most 
cordial  and  honorable;  and  be  It 


Resolved.  That  we  solemnly  urge  that  Fin- 
land,  dei^pite  the  fact  that  the  vagaries  of 
war  have  lorced  her  Into  her  present  situa- 
tion, will  not  be  deprived  of  the  sustaining 
iriend.'Jnp  of  our  preat  Nation;  and  that  the 
exigencies  of  war  will  not  cause  our  Govern- 
ment to  swerve  from  our  avowed  democratic 
principles:  and  be  it 

Resohcd  juiihcr.  That  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sont  to  the  President,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  the  Senators  of  the  Stale 
of  Michigan,  and  to  the  Representative  of  the 
Tv.t'lfth  Congressional  District  of  Michigan. 
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Pacific  Northwest  Aluminum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18,  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bril- 
liant and  profound  editor  of  that  enter- 
pnsin^'  daily  newspaper,  the  Tacoma 
News  Tnbjne.  has  recently  written  an- 
other editorial  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  construction  of  a  test  or  pilot 
plant  for  making  aluminum  from  local 
clays.  Congressmen  from  the  three 
Pacific  Northwest  States  have  been 
viiaily  interested  in  persuading  Govern- 
ment officials,  particularly  tiie  Metals 
Division  of  the  War  Production  Board,  of 
tlie  need  for  proceeding  with  the  location 
of  a  test  or  pilot  plant  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  editorial  speaks  for  itself  and  Is 
as  follows: 

The  dodging  and  buck  passing  by  Govern- 
ment officials  about  the  aluminum  situation 
111  the  N(jrthwest  resembles  the  good  old 
childhood  game  of  "ring  around  Rosie." 
Three  facts  stand  out  in  the  present  con- 
fusion.    They  arc: 

1.  Aluminum  is  vitally  needed  by  this 
country  ■  peciallv  in  the  Pacific  Norihv.'tst 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  an  immense 
quantity  is  going  into  aupianes. 

2.  There  are  large  deposits  of  clays  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  which  can  be  used  for  mak- 
ing aluminum  by  an  electric  process  alr:aa;/ 
in  succcsslu'  u^e.  The  employment  of  this 
northwest  clay  would  remove  the  necessity 
cf  tr:nsporling  bauxite  (from  which  a!u- 
ni.num  is  now  made)  great  distances  when 
transportation  problems  are  s^i  acute. 

3.  Tlie  aluminum  industry  has  been  con- 
trolled by  a  combine  for  \ears.  This  is  mr.c^e 
possible  by  control  of  deposits  of  bauxite. 

The  n:.tural  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is  that  the  successful  development  of  north- 
western clays  for  the  purpose  of  making 
aluminum  would  disturb  the  combine's  con- 
trol of  the  maustry.  This  is  the  real  reason 
for  the  delay  and  excuses  which  have  been 
made  m  blockint^  the  plan  to  build  a  test 
plant  here  in  the  Northwest  to  use  these 
clay.s. 

The  combine  does  not  show  its  oppofiticn 
openly  but  uses  its  powerful  infiuente  aC 
Vv'ashington,  D.  C,  to  bring  forth  multitu- 
diiie  u=  objections  to  the  establishment  ol  alu- 
niina-fnin-clay  industry  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. A  while  ago  there  was  talk  of  a  man- 
power shortage  and  the  project  was  cpj  oscd 
from  that  angle.  However,  when  it  was 
proven  that  this  small  plant  could  be  loeated 
In  an  area  with  no  labor  shortages,  a  change 
cf  front  was  mi.de.  Then  Government  ( ffl- 
cials  said  that  stock  piles  of  bauuite  have 
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be^n  accumulated  In  this  country  that  will 
guarantee  aluminum  production  for  3  years 
more. 

Another  Washington  ofBclal  now  says  that 
the  new  plant  could  not  be  in  prcducticn  for 
18  months  ar.d  "that  would  be  too  late  to  aid 
in  the  war  ef/ort."  Apparently,  this  official 
believes  that  the  war  is  to  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, as  opposed  to  Army  and  Navy  officials" 
declaration  that  we  may  have  3  or  4  years 
cf  ccnflict. 

Tnis  is  all  camouflage.  Tliere  is  every  In- 
dication that  the  Aluminum  Trust  does  not 
want  such  a  plant  here  In  the  Northwest  to 
distur'o  Its  hold  on  the  post-war  aluminum 
market.  The  Northwest  must  take  this  fact 
Into  account  and  wage  the  fight  for  the  new 
plant  accordingly. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Production 
Executives  Committee  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  with  members  of  the  con- 
gressional delegations  from  the  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  it  was 
brought  out  by  questioning  of  Dr.  Bunker, 
Chief  of  the  Light  Metals  Division  of  the 
W.  P.  D.,  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  and  its  affiliate,  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  Canada,  control  75  percent  of  the 
bauxite  deposits  in  B.itish  and  Dutch 
Guiana  and,  likewise,  the  major  portion 
of  the  remaining  bauxite  deposits  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  in  this  country.  It 
would  appear,  then,  that  the  Almninum 
Trust  stands  to  gain  by  the  insistence  of 
Federal  agencies  upon  complete  and  ex- 
clusive dependence  upon  bauxitic  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  *of  aluminum 
I  can  envision  only  too  vividly  the  predic- 
ament of  this  country  at  the  time  when 
the  bauxite  is  exhausted  v.-ithin  our  own 
borders  and  we  are  compelled  to  depend 
upon  bauxite  from  Latin  America,  con- 
trolled by  the  Aluminum  Trust,  for  our 
production.  We  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
this  combine  as  to  price,  quantity,  and 
quality  of  bauxite. 

Recently  there  appeared  editorials  in 
Pacific  Northwest  new.^papers  bearini^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  authorization  and 
erection  of  an  experimental  pilot  plant 
for  the  creatien  of  alumina  from  clay, 
The.se  editorials  vigorou.  ly  express  the 
sentiment  entertained  by  the  overwhelm- 
in?  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  on  thi.^s  topic. 

The  editorials  are  as  follows: 

Portland,  Orcg  :  From  an  editorial  In  the    : 
Oregon  Journal :  | 

"One  of  the  most  important  war  industries  , 
of  the  Nat;cn  and  what  may  uell  beccnie  the  { 
most  Im.porlant  industrial  development  in 
the  entire  Pacific  Northwest— the  Colum- 
bia Metals  Corporation  alumina-from-clay 
plant — IS  being  held  up  by  a  theoretical 
shortage  of  manpower. 

"The  plant  can  prove  and  make  available 
for  the  war  effort  at  lea^t  100,000.000  tons 
of  aluminous  clay  in  Oregon,  Washingtcn, 
and  Idaho.  It  can  become  the  means  cf  mak- 
ing us  Independent  of  tar-away  foreign 
bauxite  and  supplement  the  almost  exhausted 
domestic  suiiply.  It  can  feed  aluminum  to 
hungry  Pacific  coast  warplane  plants  and  be- 
come the  center  of  a  new  chemical  industry 
It  can  be  built  and  be  in  operation  in  less 
than  a  year,  if  started  immediately  It 
should  be  immediately.  Precious  m.onths  al- 
ready have  been  lost.  Further  delay  repre- 
sents actual  obstruction,  either  witting  cr 
unwitting,  to  the  war  effort" 

Wenatchee,   Wash.:   Prom   an  editorial   In 
the  Wenatchee  Daily  World: 

"This  whole   aluminum    tie-up   by   which 
aluminuaa  clay  Is   being  discouraged  comes 


from  the  monopoly  boys  down  east.  It  was 
these  same  monopoly  boys  who  got  Jesse 
Jones  to  dig  up  $69,000,000  of  Government 
money  to  build  the  Shipshaw  power  and  alu- 
minum plant  In  Cantda. 

"It  was  the  monopoly  boys  who  for  years 
opposed  the  building  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  the  Northwest.  This  Is  now  a 
«15O.O00.CO0  Industry  In  the  Northwest.  It  Is 
the  monopoly  boys  who  are  opposing  the  con- 
struction of  any  alcohol  plants  In  the  West. 
Tlie  whisky  men  have  control  of  the  alcohol 
production  at  the  present  time.  It  was  the 
monopoly  down  east  who  fought  the  deveU  p- 
ment  of  Bculder  Dam  and  subsequent  con- 
struction of  Grand  Coulee.  But  Grand  Cou- 
lee itself  Is  going  a  long  way  toward  forcing 
the  development  of  Northwest  Industry." 

Portland,  Oreg.:  From  an  editorial  In  the 
Portland  Oregonlan: 

"If  the  region  is  beaten  In  this  effort  to 
obtain  an  alumlna-from-clay  plant.  It  might 
as  well  put  aside  any  hope  of  obtaining  other 
new  war  Industries,  possibly  Including  a 
bauxite  plant.  And  no  one  knows  what  dif- 
ficulties will  arise  if  we  wait  until  the  war 
ends  before  taking  steps  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  industries  we  already  have." 

The  Pacific-Northwest  Alumina  Com- 
mittee has  also  d'rected  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  certain  statements 
made  by  officials  of  the  Northwest  relat- 
ing to  the  same  subject  matter.  Tliese 
statements  are  as  follows: 

Portland.  Oreg  :  From  a  wire  to  Dr.  C.  K. 
Leith.  consultant  on  minerals  for  the  War 
Production  Beard  at  Washington  from  Earl 
K.  Nixon,  director  of  the  Oregon  State  De- 
partment of  Geology  and  Mineral  Industries: 

"UndersUnd  W.  P.  B.  is  to  review  subject 
alumina  plant  for  Northwest.  Would  sin- 
cerely appreciate  your  presenting  If  pos- 
sible following  points  to  proper  authorities: 

(1)  Manpower  hituati(jn  outside  metropolitan 
areas  Seattle,  Tacoma.  Portland  not  critical 
as  evidenced  statement  by  Stoll,  director 
Oregon  W  M.  C.  reading:  'Manpower  situa- 
tion In  and  around  Canby  area  can  definitely 
fill  all  labor  requirements  of  such  a  plant 
locally.  People  from  this  area  tiavel  30  to 
40  miles  daily  to  Portland  area,  using  gas 
and  tires  as  well  as  being  3  to  4  hours  on 
read,  causing  absenteeism  in  Poruand  ship- 
building yards.  There  is  no  critical  labor 
shortage  in  war  industries  in  that  area. 
Statement  refers  to  alumina  plant  location. 

(2)  Pacific  Northwest  aluminum  plant  outlay 
not  great  and  if  successful  should  have  far 
reaching  effect  on  economy  of  Northwest  and 
future  safe  position  of  country  in  aluminum 
ort^  tonnage  reserves.  (3)  As  war  is  not  yet 
Win  and  end  not  definitely  In  sii;ht,  in  view 
of  changing  developments,  the  alumina  plant 
st:!l  rates  in  war  necessities  category  (4| 
Alumina  plant  is  justified  on  basis  its  pos- 
sible lavorable  efftct  present  and  future  on 
utilization  electric  power  from  installations 
in  which  Government,  therefore  taxpayers, 
have  tremendous  investment.  ' 

Olympia.  Wash.:  From  letter  to  Secretary 
Harold  Ickes  of  the  Interior  Dcpaitment  from 
the  Washington  State  Planning  Council. 

"This  council  believes  that  failure  to  es- 
tablish the  alumina  operation  in  the  Norih- 
we.«t  now  will  seriously  Jeopardize  Its  long 
range  development  of  light  metals,  a  pro- 
gram In  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
already  played  so  large  a  role  through  devel^ 
opment  of  low-cost  power. 

"The  counctl  urges  careful  consideration  be 
given  requests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Alumina  Committee  for  establishment  of  the 
alumlna-from-clay  plant  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west now." 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Alumina  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Roe  Shaub,  of  Tacoma, 
is  president,  and  A.  J.  Ritchie,  of  Seattle, 


director,  made  this  recent  important  an. 

nouncement: 

Washington:  Possibility  of  a  congressional 
investlsation  Into  the  peculiar  chain  of  cir- 
curastaaces  that  has  be*n  blocking  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Pacific  Northwest  alumina 
Industry  loomed  today.  Follovlng  a  meeting 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  California 
delegations.  Senator  Joscfh  C.  O  Uahonkt.  of 
Wyoming,  requested  that  the  War  Production 
Board  defer  final  decision  In  the  aJumln* 
matter  and  intimated  he  would  demand  a 
congressional  investigation  to  find  out  the 
reason  behind  the  failure  to  give  the  project 
the  green  light. 
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Addresses  Before  American  Federation  of 
tbe  Physically  Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PXNKSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1943 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  some  addresses  made  before  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  the  evening  of  July 
9.  1943.  These  addresses  were  made  by 
Dr.  Andrew  S.  Beshore,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Strachan,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  the  physically 
Handicapped;  Mr.  Lewis  Hines.  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  Mr.  Mon- 
roe Gweetland,  of  the  C.  I.  O.  War  Re- 
lief Commission;  Mr.  N.  P.  Alifas,  presi- 
dent of  District  44  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  legislative 
representative  of  the  Metal  Trades 
Council;  Mr.  Paul  Sifton.  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Union;  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Q. 
Lewis,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Blind. 

Mr  Steachan.  The  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing is  Dt.  Andrew  S  Btshore,  of  Penntyl- 
vania.  who  will  now  take  over.     Dr    Bcthcre. 

Dr.  Besho:<e.  This  Is  the  second  time  that 
I  have  had  the  distinction  of  appearing  be- 
fore rhls  group.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  large 
nun.ber  of  Ui  here,  and  know  tliere  would  be 
seve.al  hundred  more.  If  there  was  not  the 
omnipresent  necetslty  of  a  war  to  win.  Some 
of  us  are  m  there  "pitching  '  on  night  work 
on  the  production  line.  They  would  like  to 
be  here,  but  they  cannot  fall  the  call  to  duty 

I  am  not  going  to  take  much  of  your  time, 
because  you  have  some  real  speakeis  here  to- 
night, and  I  am  sure  that  yru  bre  all  anxious 
to  hear  their  messages,  and  I  am  sure  that 
those  here  tonight  will  have  a  message  that 
will  assure  promotion  of  the  interests  of  this 
great  organization,  and  I  trust  that  each 
individual  In  this  group  will  do  his  utmost 
to  advance  this  organization.  Since  last 
being  with  ycu,  I  have  sacrlfled  much,  on 
several  occasions,  to  promote  this  federa- 
tion, and  we  have  several  lodges  in  Pennsyl- 
vania with  more  to  ccme. 

I  am  hfippy  to  note  that  we  have  on  the 
platform  tonight  Lewis  Hines,  former  secre- 
tary of  labor  of  Pennsylvania.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  never  had  a  finer  friend  than  Mr, 
Hines.  He  did  everything  he  could  to  advanc« 
vocational  rehabilitation  In  Pennsylvania, 
and  particularly  to  see  tbat  I  tenuUned  m 
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chr:rge  of  th?t  prrgram.  but  it  was  not  pos- 
Eibk-T  and  I  fiiiaMy  rp^igucd.  I  regret  that 
j,rej>— net  because  I  have  not  been  able  to 
earn  a  good  livelihood  since  that  time,  but 
becauK"  I  ftel  that  1  could  have  helped  the 
phyjicai:y    handicapped   materially. 

During  those  years  back  there  I  discovered 
one  thing,  however,  and  that  is  that  one  can 
get  nowhere  without  organization.  In  order 
to  accomplish  things  there  must  be  organi- 
zation. The  Amer.can  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  Congress  cf  Industrial  Organizations — 
all  of  them  started  with  a  nucleus.  I  want 
you  to  think  of  those  things,  and  to  bear  that 
in  mind.  We  are  Just  beginning,  but  we  can. 
and  will  become  one  of  the  most  powerlul 
organizations  In  the  country.  There  are  some 
23.000.000  handicapped  In  the  United  States, 
potential  members  to  become  affiliated  with 
tis.  I  hope  all  of  you  will  do  your  utmost  to 
advance  cur  cause,  and  build  up  our  organi- 
zation. 

We  have  a  fine  example  set  for  us.  Take, 
for  instance,  our  present  President — he  is  75 
percent  physically  handicapped,  and  many, 
many  times  I  am  amazed  to  see  what  he  can 
do.  and  how  he  can  carry  on.  It  amazes  me, 
too.  to  hear  persons  say  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford the  three  or  four  dollars  that  It  may  take 
to  afnilate  with  an  organization.  Paul, 
among  other  disabilities,  is  totally  deal;  he 
has  been,  at  various  times,  representative  of 
labor  and  other  organizations;  he  Is  the 
most  dynamic  Individual  that  1  have  ever 
known.  But  without  the  cooperation  of 
others,  he  nust.  eventually  be  bogged  down. 
Sometimes  I  am  even  ashamed  that  I  can- 
not do  more.  I  have  the  distinction  and 
honor  of  presenting  to  you,  the  national 
president  of  the  A.  F.  P.  H.,  Mr.  Paul  A. 
Btracban. 

Mr.  Stuachan.  Mr  Chairman,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  distinguished  guesU,  friends,  and 
fellow  members,  we  are  here  tonight  to  give 
recognition  to  an  Idea — that  Is,  that  the 
physically  handicapped  have  a  right  to  be  a 
part  of  the  social  and  economic  life  cf  this 
Nation.  I  believe  what  we  have  done,  in  the 
brief  space  of  1  year,  has  been  exceptional. 
We  have  succeeded  In  having  focused  upon 
the  handicapped,  the  necessity  of  their  uti- 
lization In  the  war  effort;  we  have  succeeded 
also  In  establishing  the  value  of  the  handi- 
capped In  everyday  problems. 

I  am  certain  that  the  program  of  this  Fed- 
eration will  be  the  greatest  forward  move- 
ment for  handicapped  people  that  has  ever 
been  started.  1  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon 
the  details  of  that  program — most  of  us 
know  It— but  I  will  say  that  there  Is  going 
to  be  a  determined  effort  to  Impress  upon 
Congress  and  upon  the  public  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  However,  we  cannot  expect 
people  to  do  for  us  unless  we  are  willing  to 
do  for  ourselves  In  other  words,  we  must 
Intensify  our  efforts  and  continue  the  fic;ht 
for  greater  recognition  and  wider  opportu- 
nities. 

The  following  telegrams  were  received: 
The  welfare  of  the  physically  handicapped 
Is  Indissolubly  linked  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation.     Success  to  our  mass  meeting. 

Jesse  D.  Gross. 
first  Vice  President, 
A.  F.  P.  H..  Canton.  Ohio. 


For  25  years  I  have  been  Intimately  con- 
nected  with  the  problems  of  the  handicapped, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  program  projected 
by  the  A.  P.  P.  H.  Is  the  greatest  advance  in 
the  solution  of  those  problems.  Best  wishes 
to  all  speakers,  members,  and  attendants  at 
meeting. 

Chesteb  C.  Haddan, 

Second  Vied  President. 

A.  F.  P.  H.,  Denver.  Colo. 

Although  1  am  now  In  the  hospital,  I  as- 
sure you  no  mere  operation  will  remove  my 
eiitiausiaam  for  A.  F.  P.  H.    We  have  already 


made   wonderful    progress    in    bringiiig   new    : 
hoie  to  the  handicapped.     Good  luck  to  y^^u. 
Miss  Augusta  B.  Weaver, 
Seventh  Vice  Prexidcr.t. 
A   F.P.H..  Sapulpa.  Ok: a. 


Speaking  for  the  deaf  in  A.  F.  P.  H..  we 

asiure  you  of  oi;r  coatiTiUcd  interest  in  all 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the 
handicapped.     Let  us  all  Join  in  the  Victciy    I 

march. 

August  F.  Herotfzlder. 
Ninth  Vice  Prrs.dent. 
A.  F.  P.  H..  S-.h'jr  Spring,  Md. 

Nearlv  23  years  ago  the  first  Federal  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  was  placed  upsni 
the  statute  books.  I  remember  it  well,  be- 
cause I  was  on  the  legislative  committee  of 
one  of  the  affiliated  labor  organizations  seek- 
ing enactment  of  that  mea.sure.  I  knuw, 
therefore,  that  organized  labor  has  a  great 
Interest  in  vocational  training  anc'  rehabili- 
tation generally,  and  affords  me  a  real 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Lewis  Hmes, 
former  secretary  cf  labor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  here  tonight 
representing  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  that  organization's  president,  Mr. 
William  Green. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Mr  Chairman,  Vice  President 
Wallace,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  go  to  make  up  this  splendid 
group  of  my  fellow  Americans: 

I  am  primarily  here  tonight  to  represent 
President  William  Green  of  the  A.  F.  of  L  , 
who  asked  me  only  this  afternoon  to  indi- 
cate to  those  of  you  here  tonight  that  we 
are  100  percent  behind  your  program,  and 
t.iat  we  are  going  to  support  It.  and  will  urge 
Congress  to  do  so,  because  after  a  study  of 
that  program,  we  are  convinced  that  such 
a  program  Is  going  to  have  a  tri'mend<iU3 
appeal,  and  that  as  time  goes  on.  the  prob- 
lem of  the  handicapped  is  going  to  be  a 
.  tremendous   problem. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  members  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  some  of  whom  are 
here  tonight,  anything  about  such  a  pmb- 
lenr.  They  have  had  some  little  experience 
along  such  lines.  Some  time  agij  we  set  up 
a  unit  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
handle  employment  of  disabled  veterans. 
We  did  not  get  very  far,  and  really  nothing 
has  been  done  since  that  time  In  thai 
direction. 

This  Is  a  problem  that  properly  belongs 
within  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice. I  feel  that  there  should  be  something 
done  along  that  line  to  develop  full  mea.^uies 
of  the  obligation  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  disabled  within  that  group  There  will 
be  more  and  m.ore  disabled  from  now  on 
due  to  the  war.  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
accident  rate  is  increasing  more  and  moie 
each  day  I  know  what  it  means  to  the 
disabled  man  to  be  able  to  follow  a  gainful 
occupation,  and  to  support  himself  and  his 
family.  And.  while  some  steps  h.ive  been 
taken  in  the  direction  of  a.'^sistm'^  these  men 
through  vocational  training,  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  this 
gathering  here  tonight,  but  I  do  want  to  say 
that  we  will  aid  you  in  the  program  yovi 
have  outlined,  because  such  aid  as  this  is  in 
line  with  the  program  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  and 
suoport  of  the  Kelley  resolution  is  strictly 
a   humanitarian   and   economic   necessity. 

Also  I  want  to  say.  If  at  any  time  ci;r 
organization  can  be  of  assistance  to  you.  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us.  I  thank  vou. 
Mr  Strachan.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hines. 
I  have  been  reliably  Informed  that  there 
are  more  than  3G0.C00  members  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  who  are  now  handicapped  in  one  way 
or  another.  That  organization,  therefore, 
has  a  very  keen  Interest  in  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do.  and  I  am  very  glad  to  present  to 
you    its    representative    here    tonight,    Mr. 


Monroe    Sweetlar.d.    director,    C.    I.   O.   Vfar- 
rclief  ccmmi-sion.    ^L■   Sweetlar.d. 

Mr  Sweetiand  Mi  Ciiairman,  Vice  Presi- 
dent W.M-LAcE.  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  what  I  have  to  say  to  you 
in  these  few  minutes  can  be  expressed  in  a 
few  words.  The  C.  I.  O.  is  Interested  In  this 
cause  ol  yours,  and  in  enactmen*,  of  H:.u-e 
Resolution  230.  and  other  .<;imilar  proposals. 
Why  are  we  interested?  Why  is  the  C.  I.  O. 
concerned   about   this? 

We  are  concerned,  hrst.  because,  as  your 
President  has  Just  told  you.  we  have  about 
300  000  members  of  our  organization  at  the 
pre.-eut  time  who  are  handicapped.  Thou- 
sands of  others  may  become  so.  Thousands 
so  handicapped  but  who.  given  proper  train- 
ing and  an  opportunity  to  work,  would  be 
self-supporting.  Many  such  persons  are 
members  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  many  others 
are  members  of  the  families  of  C.  I.  O. 
members 

We  are  interested  in  maximum  production 
during  this  war.  Such  maximum  production 
lags  through  the  necessity  of  such  retraining 
piograms  for  the  handicapped  who  might  be 
able  to  step  in  and  take  a  place  in  the  pro- 
duction line. 

We  are  interested,  also,  because  we  have 
only  bei^un  to  face  this  problem.  Very  few 
Americans  realize  that  more  persons  have 
been  injured  or  diseased — handicapped  in 
one  w.iy  of  another— in  industry  and  labor 
tr.an  there  are  veterans.  Now,  I  submit  to 
you  thai  these  men  and  women  who  lose 
their  lives,  or  are  injured,  are  as  much  en- 
titled to  assistance  as  are  the  men  in  the 
armed  forces  And,  as  the  war  continues, 
steps  must  be  taken  so  that  we  will  be  able 
to  face  these  {Problems — which  are  identical. 
We  are  interested  in  a  program  for  all  Amer- 
icans— one  that  will  enable  them  to  support 
them.selves  and  their  families  within  this 
great  United  Stales  of  which  we  are  all  a 
part. 

Just  few  years  ago  the  C.  I.  O.  met  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  you  are  meeting 
here  tonmht — a  confederation  of  organlza- 
tujiis  and  Individuals  getting  together  for 
mutual  benefit.  Only  those  who  have  laced 
similar  problems  realize  how  essential  it  Is 
to  be  orcanizcd;  how  essential  It  Is  to  have 
friends  like  Congressman  Kelley.  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  and  other  friends  who  care. 
But  they  are  helpless  and  crippled  to  do 
anything  in  your  behalf  without  your  organ- 
ized help — not  Just  the  help  of  one  handi- 
capped group,  but  all  of  you. 

Do  not  let  those  with  heart  trouble  be 
ag.Tlnst  those  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hear- 
ing— or  those  who  are  tubercular  be  against 
tho.se  who  are  crippled,  and  so  forth.  Most 
of  your  pr>)l)lems  are  common  problems,  and 
your  chances  of  winning  will  be  far  greater 
if  you  are  working  together  than  in  diversified 
dlrecticns. 

When  you  face  the  post-war  readjustment 
pericd  you  are  going  to  face  problems  which 
even  the  able-bodied  will  find  difficult,  and 
the  most  powerful  ally  you  will  have — if  you 
are  to  succeed  -will  be  the  great  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  and  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods in  eeit.ng  a  program  of  full  employ- 
ment for  all  Americans  so  that  they  may  earn 
their  own  livings. 

You  are  st.^rting  late — I — we — only  hope 
that  you  will  be  overwhelmingly  successful. 
I  am  here  to  tell  you  you  have  friends — power- 
ful fr.ends.  If  you  will  organize,  together 
with  these  powerful  friends,  you  can  win  this 
fight  for  the  handicapped.     I  thank  ycu. 

Mr  Strachan  Thank  you.  Mr.  Sweetiand. 
I  am  sure  we  will  give  you  no  peace  until  the 
pro<:;ram  for  the  handicapped  has  been  put 
over. 

I  always  take  plea.cure  in  presenting  good 
friend.'  and  old  friends,  and  In  the  case  of  the 
next  gentleman  I  have  fought  v^ith  him  for 
some  28  years  I  know  that  he  has  always 
been  on  the  side  of  the  underdog  and  that 
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he  }.=;  regarded  on  the  Hill,  and  elsewhere,  as 
an  extremely  capable  leg.slntive  representa- 
tive. I  take  plea:-iire  In  pre.centlng  Mr  N  P. 
Alifas.  president.  D.stiict  No  44.  Interna- 
tiona! A.s.sociatinn  of  Machinists,  and  lecisla- 
tlve  represintative  of  the  Metal  Tiades  Coun- 
cil     Mr    Alifas 

Mr.  Ai.iFAS  Mr  Chairman.  Vice  President 
\V.\LL\cz.  I're,ideiit  Strachan.  honored  ruests. 
and  friends,  it  i?  indeed  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  Come  here  tonight.  In  furthering  the 
great  cause  for  which  vcu  will  organize  And 
when  I  say  that  I  really  mean  it  Had  I  not 
been  pleased  to  come  here  tonight,  I  would 
not  be  here. 

Your  President  is  a  mpn  of  great  force  of 
character,  and  I  picdict  that  every  Member 
cl  the  House  and  Senate,  il  not  in  this  mass 
meeting,  know  weil  his  energy  and  abilitv, 
and  that  the  A  F.  of  L.  the  C.  I.  O.  the 
machinists,  and  others  will  do  their  full  part 
in  getting  this  program  across. 

I  happen  to  have  been  In  this  work  a  good 
many  years.  Even  nt  the  time  of  the  papsas;e 
of  the  first  legislation  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. I  was  representing  a  similar  organiza- 
tion. The  first  board  was  composed  of  six 
members— the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  one  representative 
each  from  aprlculture.  labor,  and  business  in- 
terests Fiom  that  time  on.  many  acts  have 
been  put  on  the  statutes  The  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  even  new 
acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  still  operating, 
particularly.on  behalf  of  the  physically  hand- 
icapped 

Why  are  the  machinists  so  Interested  In 
this  act?  Aside  from  the  fact  of  always 
being  altruistic,  we  are  always  In  iavrr  of 
uplifting  the  under  dog.  The  National  Salety 
Council  recently  announced  that  4.7O0.0C0 
workers  had  been  Injured  to  the  extent  of 
becoming  permanently  physically  handi- 
capped. This  gives  a  person  an  Inferiority 
complex,  and  is  not  only  not  good  for  the 
Indiv'dual.  but  also  tends  to  hinder  our  total 
production  Rehabilitation,  so  that  a  man 
may  suj  port  himself  and  his  fam.ly.  gives 
that  man  a  sense  of  prule  at  taking  a  part 
In  the  world's  work,  and  1  believe  that  le- 
habllltatton  of  the  handicapped  Individual  is 
absolutely  necessaiy  and  should  be  an  obli- 
gation of  our  Government.  V.'e  believe  that 
House  Resolution  2:^0  should  be  enacted  into 
law.  and  wush  you  success  In  this  worthy 
effort. 

I  know  that  you  are  waiting  to  listen  to 
a  very  distmgm.-hed  speaker,  and  1  shall 
close  my  rematks  by  saying  that  we  are 
behind  jou  in  your  present  progr-.m.  an.', 
will  do  what  is  m  our  power  to  help  your  very 
able   presiden..   Paul   Stiachan 

Mr.  Strach.^n.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Alifas.  I 
hope  that  the  machinists  will  take  their 
wrenches  and  tighten  i:p  all  the  screws  in 
an  effort  to  put  over  tl.e  passrge  ol  House 
Resolution  230. 

Labor  Is  not  the  only  group  represented 
heie  tonight,  for  it  is  not  the  only  group 
that  is  interested  in  the  reliabi'itation  and 
placement  of  the  handicapped—  which  afftrts 
every  segment  of  our  population.  In  acri- 
culture.  for  example,  the  National  Safety 
Council  reportfi  that  the  past  year  l.£00  0cb 
farmers  and  farm  wcrkers  were  injured,  of 
whom  18.000  were  k.lled,  and  75.000  became 
permanrnt.y  disabled 

It  gives  me  plea.sure  at  this  time  to  present 
to  you  Mr  Paul  Sifton.  national  IfgisHtive 
representative  of  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
who.  incidentally,  has  had  considerable  per- 
sonal experience  with  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion woik  as  a  former  official  in  New  York 
State     Mr   Sifton. 

Ml.  Sifton.  Mr  Chairman.  Mr  Vice  Presi- 
dent, distinguished  guests,  l.dles,  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  shall  make  my  remarks  here  ton.ght 
very  brief     The  head  of  our  organization,  the 
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National  Farmers  Union.  Mr.  James  E  Patton, 
has  authorized  and  directed  m.e  to  say  that  we 
are  pushing  for  your  program,  and  for  this 
bill,  now  before  Congress 

Vv'e  understand  the  needs  as  to  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  physically  handicapped  in  this 
country,  and  we  understand  that  the  purpose 
is  to  provide  proper  tiaining  for  the  handi- 
capped so  that  they  may  be  equipped  to  do 
their  fvill  share  of  the  work  to  be  dene,  and 
to  receive  equitable  payment  therefor 

We  can  support  such  a  movement  quite 
naturally  because  cf  the  [.urposes  cf  our  own 
oiKanizntion.  and  in  this  period  of  total  war 
the  need  is  even  gi eater,  for  we  are  forced  to 
do  much  which  we  do  not  have  to  do  in  time 
o'  peace. 

llie  National  Farmers  Union  will  be  figh:- 
Ing  :or  you 

Mr  Strachan  Thank  you.  Mr.  Sifton.  It  is 
a  Pleasure  to  know  that  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  will  leave  no  furrow  unturned  to  help 
us  in  our  future  battles. 

We  have  with  us  tonight  a  man  who  Is  a 
charter  member  of  the  A.  F.  P.  H.,  and  who 
represents  one  of  the  most  Important  groups 
in  the  handicapped  movement.  I  now  pre- 
sent Mr.  Lawrence  Q.  Lewis,  executive  direc- 
tor, the  National  Society  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Lewis 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman.  Vice  President 
Wallace,  distinguished  guests,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen:  What  1  am  going  to  say  is  very 
brief,  but  I  hope  to  the  point.  Most  of  us 
do  net  know  that  in  these  United  States 
there  are  some  300,000  blind  persons,  and 
that  It  is  estimated  by  the  experts  that  only 
about  20.000  ol  them  aie  employed  in  nor- 
mal occupations,  and  that  another  75.000 
or  80,000  receive  some  social  .security  aid 
or  pensions  of  one  sort  or  another  at  an 
average  rate  of  $21  68 

Rehabilitallcn  of  the  physically  handi- 
capi>ed  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion Therefore,  the  National  Society  for 
the  Blind  has  been  greatly  interested  In  the 
so-called  Barden-Lt  Follette  bill  to  furnish 
vocational  reliabllltatlon  to  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  also  In  House  Resolution 
2;i0  because  this  resc^lutlon  calls  for  a  com- 
plete study  of  this  whc-le  problem 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  we  have 
friends  like  Mr.  Kelley  who  will  press  lor 
legislation  to  help  the  handicapped  of  this 
Nation  to  regain  their  rightful  places  in 
the  social  and  economic  structure  of  this 
great  country. 

Mr.  Strachan.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Lewis. 


Mobilization  of  Scientific  and  Technical 
Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  October  12),  1943 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.>=k 
unanimou.s  con.^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
on  the  Mobilization  of  Scientific  and 
Technical  Resources,  made  by  the  Vice 
President  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
War  Mobilization  of  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee  on  October  14.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  support  your 
Interest  in  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems 
before  the  American  people  today— the  full 
use  of  our  technokgical  resources  to  win  a 
decisive  victory  and  to  build  an  enduring 
peace  In  otir  struggle  to  translate  the- to- 
tal capabilities  of  this  Nation  into  an  effec- 
tive striking  force  we  have  eveiy  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  splendid  achievemenUi  of 
scle  ice  both  In  Industry  and  in  government. 
We  must  reahz?.  however,  that  in  reality  we 
have  only  becun  to  marshal  the  Inventive 
skills  and  energy  of  the  American  people  on 
the  scale  required  for  the  tPsks  which  lie 
ahead. 

There  is  a  new  and  vital  power  at  work  In 
the  modern  world.  The  constant  and  rapid 
evolution  of  science  and  technolcgy  is  a 
force  changing  the  lives  of  all  men.  The 
dynamic  pressure  and  stimulus  of  tech- 
nology have  already  altered  the  structure  of 
society  beyond  the  furthest  vision  of  our  an- 
cestors. Yet  we  know  that  these  develop- 
ments are  still  in  their  early  stages.  The 
profound  transfoimations  in  the  economic 
and  political  basis  of  society  resulting  from 
technological  change  have  posed  ipescapable 
problems  to  democratic  governments 

If  advances  in  science  are  to  bring  cor- 
responding advances  in  well-being,  freedom, 
and  oprrortunity  for  growth  to  the  people  of 
the  world,  democratic  governments  must  as- 
sume their  share  of  responsibility.  To  fa- 
cilitate broad  and  fruitful  research,  to  cope 
with  th>  adjustments  which  must  be  made, 
and  to  explore  those  areas  of  science  which 
directly  concern  national  welfare.  It  Is  es- 
sential for  government  to  offer  both  guidance 
and  flsfclstance  to  the  creative  ability  of  cur 
people  One  of  the  most  priceless  pos»e»5lona 
of  this  country  U  the  Inventive  Ingenuity  of 
the  American  public  To  give  free  play  to 
this  creative  urge  and  to  provide  support  and 
encouragement  for  ita  expression,  govern- 
ment must  cooperate  with  tndiistry  and  with 
Individual   inventors. 

The  purpose  of  thl.«  bill  8.  702.  as  I  under- 
stand It.  Is  to  unleash  the  energies  of  the 
American  people  by  full  use  of  labor,  re- 
sources,  and  technology.  The  method  U  to 
foster  scleniihc  research  and  make  It  avail- 
able to  all  people.  The  possible  results  are 
beyond  computation,  but  I  would  estimate 
that  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  spent  In 
such   an  enterprise  would   return   In   a   few 

years    many    dollars    of    Increased    income 

morf.  than  enough  to  compensate  the  Federal 
Covemment  for  any  Federal  outlay. 

Total  war  Is  primarily  a  contest  for  su- 
periority in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
equ  pmfnt.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  we 
summon  every  atom  of  ability  we  possess  to 
provide  our  fighting  men  v  ith  the  best  weap- 
ons that  can  be  :  lade.  There  is  no  surer 
way  to  reduce  the  cost  In  lives  of  cur  sol- 
diers thPn  to  give  them  arms  with  more 
deadly  efficiency  than  the  enemy  can  match. 
To  this  end  we  must  make  certain  that  every 
avenue  of  research  Is  completely  explored— 
that  every  Improvement  of  worth  Is  brought 
to  the  ttention  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
that  every  necessary  technical  facility  la 
made  available  for  our  armed  forces. 

Tlie  Winning  of  the  war.  however,  is  only 
the  first  step  in  the  Job  we  have  to  do.  If 
scientific  discovery  is  to  be  used  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  war  and  to  create  a  society 
in  which  full  employment  and  full  produc- 
tion are  maintained,  we  must  open  the  door 
to  technology  for  all  our  people.  This  war 
has  given  us  an  Insight  into  the  potential 
Ecienlific  and  industrial  developments  of  the 
future.  In  aviation,  in  housing.  In  medicine, 
and  In  a  whole  range  of  new  Industries  we 
shall  have  the  chance  to  find  new  oppor- 
tunities, to  create  better  conditions  of  liv- 
ing, and  to  relea.se  the  dynamic  energy  of 
democratic  society. 
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Likewise,  those  enemv  patents  seized  bv  the 
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To  stimulate  new  enterprise,  technological 
freedom,  no  less  than  poliilcal  (reedom.  must 
be  saleguarded.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
government  to  see  that  no  artificial  barriers 
are  placed  In  the  way  of  these  developments. 
We  must  utilize  our  wealth  of  scientiQc  si::ll 
to  guarantee  a  constant  flow  of  new  ideas 
and  Industries  Into  our  economy 

Out  of  our  laboratories,  both  government 
and  private,  are  coming  a  flood  of  discoveries. 
When  tlie  veil  of  secrecy  imcoted  by  war 
Is  lifted  cur  people  will  stand  amazed  at 
the  array  of  inventions  A  new  world  is 
being  fashioned  la  our  laboratories  Devel- 
opments of  new  airplanes  and  helicopters, 
light  metals  and  plastics,  television  and  radio, 
new  foods  and  medicines  will  open  vast  in- 
dustrial frontiers.  Those  must  be  turned 
to  achieving  full  employment  of  labor  and 
full  utilization  of  our  productive  resources. 
Without  the  fullest  play  of  the  principle  of 
fr°e  private  enterprise  we  shall  fall  short 
of  this  goal. 

But  free  enterprise  will  be  shackled  and 
restrained  if  research  is  dominated  by  a  small 
number  of  large  corporations  and  cartels. 
This  control  has  already  barred  small  busi- 
nessmen from  many  of  our  Industrial  de- 
velopments, as  the  hearings  before  your  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  other  congressional  com- 
mittees, have  demonstrated 

The  appUcatlcii  of  modem  science  should 
nc  be  the  exclusive  domain  of  great  cor- 
pcratlcns  and  cartels  who  can.  If  they  de- 
sire, restrict  and  suppress  new  Inventions  and 
scientific  information  to  stilt  their  own  In- 
terests instead  cf  the  public  Interest.  Un- 
less the  little  man  has  access  to  the  bounties 
of  technology,  free  enterprise  will  suffer,  to 
the  detriment  of  full  employment  of  labor 
and  our  resources. 

Small  business  cannot  support  the  large 
and  costly  laboratories  which  are  necessary 
for  modern  Industrial  research  To  fill  th's 
need  Gove.'-nment  must  make  available  these 
facilities.  The  lack  of  scientific  and  tech- 
ncloglcal  resources  in  small  business  insti- 
tutions has  hampered  the  mobilization  cf 
small  business  for  tlie  war  effort.  Evidence 
befcre  this  coinmittee  has  Indicited  that 
most  of  our  present  research  Is  concentrated 
In  about  one  hundred  ccmpanies.  This  con- 
centration, which  Inevitably  results  in  the 
restricted  dusemination  of  scientific  infor- 
mation and  know-how  and  the  restricted 
util.zatlon  of  the  benefits  of  science,  must 
be  replaced  by  the  broad  basis  proposed  by 
3.  702  The  philosophy  of  this  bill  will  give 
to  the  big  man  as  well  as  the  little  man 
ocp;rtunity  to  make  his  contribution  to  the 
maximum  employment  of  labor  and  greatest 
utilization  of  our  natural  resources. 

There  is  one  field  of  research  with  which 
I  feel  that  I  am  quite  familiar.  For  more 
than  two  generations  the  Gnvemment  has 
taken  an  active  part  In  conducting,  sponsor- 
ing, and  coordinating  research  in  agriculture. 
In  fact,  by  far  the  greater  part  cf  ail  re- 
search done  in  agriculture  has  been  initiated 
or  aided  by  the  Government.  I  do  not  wish 
to  detract  from  the  credit  which  Is  quite 
properly  being  given  to  the  farmers,  food 
handlers,  processors,  and  distributors  for  the 
amazing  Job  which  Is  being  done  In  feeding 
and  clothing  a  large  part  of  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  should  receive  all  the  credit 
which  we  have  been  giving  them  and  more. 
I  dont  believe  anyone  will  seriously  dispute 
with  me  the  statement  that  their  ability  to 
do  this  grand  job  is  very  largely  due  to  the 
tast  ntunber  of  Improvements  In  crop  pro- 
duction, handling,  and  processing  which  the 
years  have  brought. 

In  colonial  times  it  required  19  families  on 
the  land  to  produce  food  for  themselves  and 
lor  1  family  in  town,  whereas  today  1  family 
on  the  land  rau-es  for  itself  and  for  4  fami- 
lies in  town.  For  every  acre  the  average 
fnrrrer  cultivated  in  1850.  he  now  can  culU- 
vat«  3  acres  with  greater  eDciency. 


It  is  only  because  cf  the  extraordinary 
technological  discoveries  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  ex- 
perimental stations  In  soil  management, 
cooperatUe  breeding,  and  livestock  feeding 
that  we  in  the  United  States  have  been  able 
so  far  this  year  to  ship  food  abiuad  at  an  an- 
nual rate  cf  about  ten  billion  pounds,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  our  own  consumers 
the  test  diet  they  have  ever  h.id. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
expei'imer.t  stations,  financed  jointly  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States,  the  four 
great  regunal  laboratories,  furnish  abundant 
and  ccnclus.ve  evidence  that  Government 
research  can  lead  the  way, 

I  read  this  bill.  S  702.  with  the  back- 
ground of  my  association  with  the  agricul- 
tural research  program.  I  know  full  well 
that  there  are  great  fields  cf  necessary  re- 
search which  cannot  and  should  not  be 
entrusted  to  the  sole  ccntrcl  of  private  com- 
panies whose  primary  aim  and  responsibility 
Is  to  further  the  interest  cf  their  stock- 
holders. These  companies,  particularly  the 
larger  ones,  are  doing  a  fine  jcb  cf  industrial 
research  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  our 
advancement  In  that  field  Is,  of  course,  trace- 
able to  work  in  large  commercial  laboratcrics. 
However,  one  needs  to  focus  attention  not 
upon  the  advancement  which  has  been  made, 
but  rather  upon  that  which  might  have 
been  made  and  was  not.  and  upon  what 
should  be  and  may  not.  In  some  cases  the 
blame  for  lack  of  advance  may  be  put  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  private  Interests  whose 
selfishness  has  blocked  advance.  In  a  far 
larger  number  of  situations,  the  failure  to 
move  forward  is  not  the  fault  of  any  single 
company  nor  of  any  group.  It  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  an  over-all  agency  which  is  so  con- 
stituted as  to  take  the  lon^  view  and  so 
equipped  as  to  do  something  ab-^ut  It  Public 
supported  research  has  done  exactly  that  in 
the  field  of  agriculture. 

The  primary  objective  of  S  702  is  to  enable 
government  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Industry 
as  it  has  already  done  In  agriculture^,  but  en 
a  b-'-oader  scale.  It  wcu'd  provide  a  sui-ple- 
mentaticn  and  coordination  cf  existing  re- 
search facilities,  l)Oth  public  and  pr.vat". 
:'  wuuld  extend  to  i.U  technology  someihir.g 
similar  to  the  '  -refit  which  has  c^me  frcm 
coordinated  effort  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
research. 

I  believe  that  the  small  manufacturer  Is 
in  a  position  not  unlike  the  owner  of  the 
family-size  farm  It  each  esse  there  Is  lack- 
ing the  mo.iey.  the  persorn-l,  the  time,  and 
the  facilities  fcr  conducting  ac!cqu.ae  re- 
search. The  defeat  and  eliminatlcn  o'  eithtr 
n  family-size  farm  or  a  small  manufacturer 
fdy  be  a  m.omentary  victory  for  a  powerful 
c'-imretitcr.  but  as  a  rule  society  Is  the  lo^^cr. 
The"  Nation  cannot  allow  Us  smr^l  farmers 
to  EufTer  disco  .lagement  and  defeat.  The 
extensive  pgricultural  research  program  has 
been  a  real  contribution  to  free  enterprise. 

I  have  spoken  on  behalf  of  rclersmg  our 
human  and  r  a  ural  resources  for  victory  and 
for  peace — on  twhalf  of  unleashing  the  ener- 
gies cf  the  American  people  by  the  full  use 
of  labor,  resources,  and  technology  fcr  the 
benefit  of  all.  We  are  well  on  the  march  to 
victory  because  we  have  marshalled  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  cooperation  between  science, 
government,  and  all  classes  cf  our  people. 
We  shall  not  fail  In  securing  a  peare  com- 
nensurate  with  the  awful  price  we  have  to 
pay  for  victory  If  we  perpetuate  this  spirit  of 
cooperation — if  business  enterprise,  states- 
men, and  gcvernmrr-ts  here  and  In  ether 
In.ids  make  resources  and  technclogy  and  the 
fruits  of  labor  and  Ingenuity  fully  available 
to  the  many. 

The  ingenuity  of  our  men  of  science,  both 
In  Government  and  private  enterprise,  aid 
the  direction  given  throtigh  our  democratic 
form  of  government,  have  overnight  created 
vast  new  industries.    We  have  diverted  most 


ci  our  enterprises  to  war  purposes,  but  much 
o-  what  we  h:ive  done  m  the  interest  of  speedy 
victory  will  be  economic  distortions  in  peace 
and  will  call  for  speedy  correction.  The  task 
cf  cun\erting  the  new  plants  and  facilities 
and  putting  both  public  and  private  inven- 
tmns  to  usi'ful  wu:k  will  be  e:eat  and  com- 
plex. We  will  succeed  if  we  fix  our  eyes  on 
the  simple  rule  ot  w.se  government  and  of 
truly  great  enterprise,  namely,  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Other  pccplcs,  their  governments,  their  sci- 
entists and  the:r  private  enterprises  face  even 
t;reater  pioblems  than  ouis.  Many  of  them 
have  had  their  res  Airces  not  only  distorted 
to  v;ar  purposes  but  actually  destroyed  by  the 
ravages  of  war.  Some  of  them  fear  that  their 
post-war  markets  for  tlieir  resources  have 
been  placed  in  grtat  jeopardy  by  the  sudden 
rise  of  substitute  industries  elsewhere.  Great 
a^  IS  oi.r  need  for  the  full  release  of  our  scien- 
tiiic  diseo\*'iies  so  ihat  none  of  our  regions, 
none  of  cur  uciupations.  and  none  of  our  In- 
du.stries  be  plagued  with  joblcs.sness,  even 
grea'er  will  be  the  call  in  other  countries 
upon  the  power  of  government  and  tech- 
nelo^y  bec.iu.-e  of  the  dual  need  for  rehabili- 
tation and  lor  creating  new  uses  for  their  raw 
mater, als  and  labor  resources.  If  we  or  any 
o'hcr  country  find  it  necessary  in  the  general 
interest  to  retain  the  newly  created  indus- 
tries that  deprive  other  countries  of  their 
pre-war  markets,  the  living  standards  of 
oiher  countries  need  not  be  undermined  If 
mcdern  science  has  a  chance  to  put  itself  to 
work  In  the  mtere.st  of  the  general  welfare. 

Science  and  technology,  like  goodwill,  have 
no  natural  bounds.  They  can  now  counter- 
act the  maldistribution  of  the  world's  raw 
materials,  and  make  nations  less  dependent 
upon  distant  sources  of  supply.  They  have 
al-o  demonstrated  another  fact  cf  tremend- 
ous inipoit.  namely,  that  natural  resources 
are  iran.sinutable,  interchangeable,  and  cap- 
able of  multiple  uses. 

Increasingly,  technology  has  become  a  con- 
cern of  statecraft.  The  abiupt  impact  cf 
science  often  produces  maladjustments  in 
our  own  economy  and  In  the  economic  life 
of  otiier  countries.  Government  must  be 
competent  to  deal  with  such  situations,  and 
to  work  out  lair  and  Ju;t  solutions.  To 
meet  such  needs,  government  recjuires  suf- 
ficient technical  resturces  and  information 
to  formulate  ar.d  to  carry  out  sound  tcch- 
nJ    i-iCiil   p^licirs. 

It  seeirs  clear  to  me  that  thl=  committee, 
ill  in\C5tigat:ng  tlie  mcbiiizstion  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  resources.  Is  working  on 
one  of  the  mo.-t  important  factors  in  win- 
ning the  war  and  creating  a  secure,  pros- 
perous peace.  The  welfare  and  safety  of  our 
Nation  depends  upon  a  rapid  grov.-th  of  cur 
sciences  and  techniques.  But  It  also  re- 
quires that  the  scientific  findings  be  used 
to  the  ben(  fit  of  all  sections  of  tl^.e  Nation. 
Both  wartime  and  peacetime  experience 
shows  that,  to  insure  this,  advances  should 
be  m.ade  along  the  lines  cf  S  702.  The  most 
Important  in  my  opinion  are: 

1.  There  should  b?  set  up  a  central  techni- 
cal authority  cf  the  Federal  Governm.ent. 
This  authority  should  coordinate  the  In- 
creasing activities  of  the  Government  In 
scientific  fields.  It  should  not  dictate  the 
methods  to  be  ca-ried  cut  by  existing  Federal 
scient if.c  bureau.s,  but  should  serve  as  a 
cle.irini;hcuse  for  these  organizations.  It 
should  help  their  understanding  and  willing- 
ness to  v.ork  together  as  a  team. 

2.  Every  business  and  Institution  should 
have  full  access  to  all  patents  and  research 
findings  which  have  been  developed  at  Gov- 
ernment expense.  The  Congress  has  pro- 
vided laree  sums  cf  money,  which  are  being 
poured  into  Federal,  university,  and  Indus- 
trial laboratories.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  that  this  money  be  spent  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public,  not  for  the 
exclu.-ive     benefit    cf    a    few     corporations. 


Likewise,  those  enemy  patents  seized  by  the 
Alien  Property  Cu=ti  d.an  shculd  become  the 
property  of  the  Federal  Government  and  be 
made  available  to  all  bU5in<»psps  These 
patent.-:  should  not  be  turned  over  to  a  few 
corporations  or  returned  to  their  former  alien 
ownership.  The  compensation  shou'd  even- 
tually be  made  to  Axis  nationals  under  pro- 
cedures prescribed  Ut  all  tjpcs  of  seized 
enemy  pi'  peny 

,3  Ftder.i!  .upport  of  research  has  acliicved 
remarkable  results  m  this  v.-ar.  Tin.*  support 
should  be  continued  in  the  post-w.-.r  perlcd 
Tor'av  large  corporations  hold  a  virtual  mo- 
nopoly over  laboratory  facilities  engneed  in 
a;  plied  researcii  But  thfre  are  many  lielcis 
of  research  which  are  not  fully  covered  by 
existing  laboratoiy  set-ups  Theie  are  a 
number  of  fielcLs  which  require  Federal  sup- 
port. I  believe  that  Federal  funds  should 
fup:;ort  e.=p.cially  (a)  fundamental  science, 
the  mother  of  applied  -science,  with  whom  the 
Wi'lfr.re  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation  rests; 
(bi  researcii  and  development  wherever  it 
nfiocts  national  interest,  such  as  in  national 
defense,  public  health,  public  housing,  and 
the  balanced  regional  development  of  the 
entire  Nation  The  Fcd-^ral  Government 
rculd  see  to  it  that  the  results  of  this  research 
be  distributed  throughout  the  Scnith  as  well 
as  the  North,  the  West  as  well  as  the  E;.st. 
Tliere  should  be  no  concentration  of  benefits 
in  specific  institutions  or  areas 

4  Small  business  Is  in  drastic  need  of 
technical  information  Each  State  should 
have  a  technical  information  center.  Th.F 
center  could  distribute  existing  information 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  Federal  agencies. 
But.  more  Important,  it  could  Initiate  re- 
search projects  which  are  of  special  Impor- 
tance to  the  local  area 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  conduct  the  above  activities 
while  the  Nation  at  the  same  time  continues 
to  benefit  from  private  research.  It  can 
even  assist  Industries  which  have  up  to  now 
not  realized  the  vaiUe  of  conducting  their 
own  private  research  The  balanced  growth 
of  all  industries  is  of  great  Importance  to  the 
progressive  economic  devPlopm.ent  of  the 
country  in  the  war  and  the  post-war  period 
alike. 

If  we  u^e  the  catalytic,  that  Is  the  stimu- 
latlny  power  ot  goveriiment  to  aid  private  en- 
terprise to  serve  the  economic  needs  of  the 
common  man;  if  we  coopen^te  with  other 
governments  to  direct  the  good  will  that  Is 
In  nil  of  us  and  the  peniut  that  burns  in  tiie 
real  men  of  science  and  enterpiise  toward  a 
common  coal:  and  il  that  common  goal  is 
abundance,  security  and  happiness,  the  pies- 
ent  hell  of  war  will  be  more  certainly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  happinei^s  of  peace. 


Shipping  for  Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAF.1ES  M.  TUNNELL 

OP    liElAW.^P.E 

IN   THE  SENAIt  OF    THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  19  ^leqislatnc  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12 >,  1943 

Mr.  TLNNEI.L  Mi  Pre.sidpnt.  I  ask 
unanimou.  con>L*nt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  addre.^s  cntillod  "Ship- 
ping for  Vu'tory."  deiiveied  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  VuRinia  IMr.  Kil- 
goreI.  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Sji-tem  on  October  12.  1043. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordeied  to  Le  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  forowsi 

Amprican  shipping  Is  vital  to  winning  the 
war  It  can  h.ip  win  it  faster,  it  can  bring 
cur  boys  home  from  the  battle  fronts  sooner — 
if  it  is  better  mobilized.  I  am  not  carping 
when  I  say  that  our  shipping  can  be  mobilized 
beit'i  A  country  ai  wai  must  work  fcr 
perfection.  We  must  constantly  ch.mge  and 
change  and  ch.  nge  cur  tactics  until  we  have 
the  be.st  method  to  do  the  job.  And  we  must 
remember  that  the  Job  in  shipping  Is  to  get 
the  greiitest  p'35sible  tonnage  of  war  ma- 
te; lald  to  the  flighting  forces  at  the  earlicbt 
pos'-ible  moment.  We  must  deal  In  maxi- 
mums Minimums  and  averages  h.ive  no 
place  In  the  prosecution  of  a  war.  There  must 
be  no  diversion  cf  shps  or  the  men  that  sail 
them  from  wflr  shipping  and  there  must  be  no 
diversion  of  war  shipping  from  the  most  effec- 
tive use  to  a  less  elfective  use 

The  Subcommittee  on  War  Mobilization, 
of  V. hich  I  am  chairman,  has  just  issued  a 
repoit  en  the  shipping  rescu.-ces  ol  i  ur 
country.  I  am  happy  to  say  It  Is  optimistic. 
W  have  today  3.000,OOC  more  tons  cf  shipping 
than  we  had  expected  for  1943  This  windfall 
has  come  to  us  because  of  the  sharp  drop  in 
submarine  sinkings,  coupled  with  a  record- 
bre. iking  output  ol  new  ships.  The  Allied 
navies  and  cur  shipyards  have  done  a  remark- 
able job  and  have  pushed  the  war  closer  to  a 
victericus  end. 

What  does  this  mean  In  respect  to  chang- 
ing our  military  outlook? 

It  means  that  we  now  have  an  unexpected 
increase  in  valuable  shipping  facilities  In- 
stead of  the  shortage  which  crippled  our 
effort  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  It 
means  that  we  can  deliver  the  decisive  blow 
in  Europe  this  year,  that  we  can  fulfill  the 
orders  cf  our  Commander  In  Chief  and  strike 
at   the  enemy's  heart. 

However,  we  cannot  accomplish  this  task 
without  fully  mobilizing  these  shipping  fa- 
cilities for  military  use.  We  cannot  dissi- 
pate this  shipping  on  peacetime  commerce. 
We  must  load  every  ship  swiftly,  and  pack 
it  to  the  last  pound  and  to  the  last  cubic 
foct. 

The  United  Nations  have  at  their  disposal 
50.000.000  tons  of  shipping  of  all  kinds.  With 
this  gigantic  merchant  fleet  we  can  concen- 
trate cur  striking  power  as  dictated  by  the 
changing  strategy  of  global  war.  With  it  we 
can  support  any  concentrated  offensive  to 
ccmf 

We  arc  interested  in  seeing  that  the  world- 
wide military  strategy  laid  down  by  Preri- 
dent  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Clrurchill, 
and  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  can  led 
out  With  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  m 
the  shortest  possible  t'm.e 

The  Subcommittee  on  War  Mobilization 
cannot,  and  has  no  desire  to  lay  down  poli- 
cies of  military  strategy  Tliat  Is  a  matter 
■foi  th  executive  heads  of  the  Allied  Nations 
and  then  military  staffs  They  choose  the 
fichtmg  fronts  which  are  to  be  struck  and 
if  sue  tiie  oiders  for  the  advance  aeainst  the 
Axis  It  remains  for  us  behind  the  lines  to 
devote  our  eneigies  to  seeing  that  these  or- 
dPis  are  carried  out;  to  see  that  they  are 
carried  out  promptly  and  in  a  way  that  will 
insure  success. 

Our  repoit  is  aimed  at  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  tills  transport  fleet,  as  girding  it 
to  meet  the  increased  job  It  will  be  called 
on  to  do.  It  recommends  specific  measuies 
to  increase  the  striking  ellectiveness  of  our 
shipping. 

I  have  said  that  our  shipping  windfall  gives 

us  an  ur.eMpected  Increase      But  it  must  be 

j    emphasized  that  thrre  can  never  be  too  many 

ships  for  all-out  offensive  warfare.    Shipping 

will   always   be   a   bottleneck   unless   careful 

I   planning  is  mi.de  to  use  all  the  cargo  space 


[  to  the  fullest  extent.  AlthXiUgh  the  shipping 
j'oalis  for    1943   are    being  met,   we   are   still 

j  sending  troops  overseas  at  barely  half  the 
rate  acliieved  during  the  last  war  when  cur 

'  shipping  supply  was  far  less  than  It  Is  now. 
The  conditions  are  now  such  that  we  can 
soon  reach  this  peak.  We  can  achieve  the 
War  Department  goal  of  5  000.000  men  over- 
seas 6  months  ahead  of  schedule.  This  can 
mean  setting  our  fighting  schedule  ahead. 
The  war  cun  be  won  more  quickly.  Fewer 
lives  will  be  lost  in  winning  It. 

An  all-out  offensive  takes  ships,  ships  and 
more  ships  We  have  the  ships  to  support 
limited  o.Tenslvcs  In  several  theaters  of  war. 
Or  we  have  the  ships  to  support  one  su- 
preme offensive  aimed,  at  a  knock-out  blow 
and  maintain  our  other  offensives  on  a 
mounting  basis  Today  such  an  offensive  Is 
mounting  in  Europe  Our  troops  are  on  a 
successful  offensive  that  clears  the  Medi- 
terranean and  makes  an  attack  In  Europe 
easier  The  report  points  out  that  to  di- 
vert ships  now  from  the  European  theater 
would  be  to  choke  our  greatest  offensive  In 
midstream  and  thus  endanger  the  whole 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  die  has  been  cast  for  all-out  war  In 
Europe  To  change  that  strategy  now  would 
prolong  the  war  and  cost  Innumerable  lives. 
All  available  shipping  must  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  needs  of  our  military  forces 
must  hold  unquestioned  precedence  over 
civilian  needs  The  Increased  number  of 
ships,  coupled  with  decreased  sinkings,  have 
led  some  to  believe  that  peacetime  trade 
could  be  renewed  on  a  limited  scale.  The 
facts  show  a  different  picture.  Production 
of  guns,  planes  and  tanks  Is  still  greater 
tiian  our  shipments.  This  tockpile  is  grow- 
ing. Lend-lease  commitments  have  l>etn  cut 
repeatedly  for  alleged  lack  -f  sh'ps.  Russia, 
for  example,  has  been  allocated  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  munitions  and  food  promised 
under  protocol.  The  further  Allied  armies 
push  Into  enemy  territory,  the  greater  Is 
the  call  for  shipping.  There  will  be  no  sur- 
plus of  ships  until  the  enemy  Is  defeated. 
Divided  responsibility  Is  causing  a  failure 
in  the  full  utilization  of  our  shipping  re- 
sources. Two  million  deadweight  tons  ol  dry- 
caigo  American  shipping  Is  administered  di- 
rectly by  the  Army  and  Navy.  Seven  million 
tons  is  run  by  the  Army  and  Navy  under 
allocation  by  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion. Another  7,000.000  tons  Is  controlled 
directly  by  the  War  Shipping  Administration. 
Thus,  we  have  in  reality  three  merchant 
fieets  operating  Independently.  Both  the 
military  and  civilian  administration  have  a 
hand  In  deciding  what  cargoes  are  to  be  car- 
ried The  necessary  balancing  and  blending 
ol  caigoes  Is  lacking 

Effective  shipping,  calls  lor  vessels  that  are 
fully  weighted  down  and  with  all  cubic  space 
utiliixd  Experienced  stevedores  claim  that* 
unu.'-ed  weight  capacity  can  be  reduced  to  an 
average  ol  1  percent,  and  unused  cubic  capac- 
ity to  less  than  15  percent.  Ships  run  by  the 
Army  on  the  north  African  run  have  aver- 
aeed  between  20  and  30  percent  of  unused 
sp.ire  capacity  and  have  frequently  run  be- 
tween 30  and  50  percent  of  unused  weight 
capacity  Although  this  can  be  partially  ex- 
plffined  by  the  demands  of  speed.  It  Is  also 
Indicative    of    Imperfect    coordination    and 

1   planning. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  states 
that  only  one-third  of  the  available  export 
ground  storage  capacity  In  New  York  Is  now 
in  use.  This  bank  of  cargo  should  be  main- 
tained at  twice  this  level.  It  would  take 
but  a  few  days  to  completely  drain  the  de- 
pleted cargo  banks  In  our  ports  If  Immediate.^ 
shipments^  to  support  an  all-out  offensive 
got  under  way.  A  sufficient  quantity  and 
diversity  of  cargo  should  be  maintained  In 
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pert  to  provide  for  prompt  and  full  loading 
of  sh;ps. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  unified 
control  of  American  merchant  shipping,  in- 
cluding ct.nirol  over  the  flow  of  cargo  from 
the  factories,  could  save  from  15  to  25  per- 
cent of  available  cargo  srace.  Unified  civil- 
ian conirci  of  shipping  is  of  the  utmost 
ntccss.ty  fcr  the  efficient  use  of  our  ships. 
This  h:s  been  accomplished  in  England  un- 
der the  M;n.sliy  of  War  Traaspcrt.  As  a 
result  fe-.ver  Brr.ich  ships  have  sailed  with 
substantial  uiiXi^ed  space.  We  feel  that  mer- 
chant shipp.'i^  should  be  centralized  under 
t..e  War  ir.ippm^  A.clnr.:nis:ratiun.  A  sh:p- 
p:::T  alloc-..t;,.ns  committee  should  receive 
all  c!aiii;s  U:r  shipping  and  adjust  the  em- 
ployment of  ^ur  meichani  tleet  to  the  needs 
of  our  c-iTensive  stratetjy. 

Our  Investigathns  have  shewn  that  lack 
o'  central  direction  is  impeding  the  leading 
and  disi.h?.rging  of  ships.  Harbor  facilities 
are  not  bel..g  used  to  the  be.  t  advantage. 
Th<*  port  of  New  York  Is  the  worst  orTender 
In  this  respect.  Inland  carrier  capacity  is 
the  primary  factor  in  the  New  York  situation. 
There  are  tiijht  majcr  railruads  coming  into 
the  city.  Each  hanules  its  own  lighters  and 
Its  own  freight.  Ihere  Is  very  little  pooling 
of  facilities  T'.'.e  result  is  that  loads  are 
averaging  110  tons  per  lighter,  while  the  Pc  rt 
cf  New  York  Authority  estimates  that  200- 
tcn  loads  are  possible.  The  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  situation  in  New  York  are 
obvious  Centralized  control  of  the  port  fa- 
cilities are  essential.  A  port  facilities  com- 
mittee should  be  set  up  to  allocate  facilities 
In  such  a  way  tha*  the  port  will  be  equal  to 
the  strains  Imposed  by  the  demands  cf  our 
offensives. 

On  the  east  coast  there  has  been  no  action 
by  a  centraliz  d  agency  to  assure  a  steady 
supply  and  quality  of  longshore  labor.  There 
have  been  no  steps  that  keymen  are  not 
drafted,  or  that  replacements  are  recruited. 
There  Is  no  central  agency  which  moves  long- 
shoremen from  one  port  to  another  as  load- 
ing operations  vary.  Peacetime  practices  in 
longshore  labor  arc  the  rule.  Except  on  the 
west  coast.  longshore  labor  Is  still  completely 
casual.  The  tesult  Is  that  shipments  from 
east  coast  ports  are  still  well  below  peacetime 
levels.  This  is  true  despite  an  over-all  sur- 
plus of  longshoremen.  Once  again  the  an- 
swer must  be  found  in  better,  more  central- 
ized mcbillzatlon  of  available,  but  poorly 
used    resources 

The  Job  of  manning  our  ships  with  mer- 
chant seam.en  has  been  conducted  on  a  suc- 
cessful basis  so  far  in  the  war.  This  has  been 
accomplished  with  the  finest  cooperation  be- 
tween management  and  labor.  The  maritime 
unions  have  made  suggestions,  recruited  sea- 
men, and  maintained  discipline  at  sea.  There 
have  been  no  strikes.  The  War  Shipping 
Administration  has  done  a  good  Job  with  its 
training  and  recruitment  program.  How- 
ever, here  again  the  need  for  greater  centrali- 
zation and  planning  are  needed  in  the  light 
of  coming  offensives.  An  over-all  program 
Is  needed. 

As  long  as  the  battlefronts  are  In  far-ofi 
lands,  stripping  will  be  a  key  factor  in  our 
prosecution  of  our  part  in  the  war.  It  is 
natural  tliat  so  important  a  matter  as  ship- 
ping should  be  fraught  with  problems.  It  is 
natural  that  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  war  would  have  strong  opinions  about 
Bhippmg. 

The  Senate  Military  Affairs  Sufcccmmittce 
on  War  Mobtlizatlcn.  of  which  1  am  cnair- 
man.  Is  concerned  with  shipping  and  has 
Issued  a  report  deaing  W;th  tiie  subject,  it 
is  natural  that  this  report  shtula  m:et  with 
praise  in  some  cjuarters  and  critici£m  m  oth- 
ers, so  vital  is  the  topic.  This  report  is  com- 
prehensive. It  deals  with  efficiency  of  snip- 
ping operations,  efltclive  use  of  shjppiug 
space,  military  shipping  requirements.  u;e  cl 
har'Lor  fr.cilities.  longjhjie  labor,  the  man- 
n.ng  of  the  ships,  and  other  aspects  of  the 


problem.  This  report  has  been  character- 
ized by  one  of  Wasli.ngtons  newspapers  as — 
and  I  quote — "a  model  of  its  kind  •  •  • 
the  first  comprehensive  assessment  of  our 
shipping  resources  which  has  been  macio 
available  to  the  public.'  Tlie  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  said:  "The  -ore  of  the 
committees  findings  commands  respect." 
Other  new^p;  pers  and  columnists  have  made 
sim.iiar  remarks.  We  are  grate: iil  Icr  tlitse 
kind  remaiks  for  we,  too,  feel  that  the  le- 
pcrt  directs  public  a^t^^.tion  to  m.attcrs  ot 
vita!  impcrtaiice  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
at  war. 


Resolution  of  the  Democratic    Women's 
Club  of  Kentucky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  19i3 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  insert  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  Women's 
Club  of  Kentucky  1 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Democratic  Wornar^'s 
Club  of  Kentucky  in  convention  a:isemblcd 
at  its  sixteenth,  annual  meeting.  Lcuisi\l'.e, 
Ky  ,  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  1912 — 

1.  That  we  who  compose  the  Democratic 
Woman's  Club  of  Kentucky  do  hereby  declare 
that  at  this  time  and  upon  this  occasion  we 
have  a  greater  reason  than  ever  before  to  re- 
new cur  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  that  we  with  greater 
fervor  than  ever  before  enthusla.^tlcally  en- 
dorse the  present  national  administration 
and  its  policies  under  the  leadership  of  that 
great  Democrat,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt; 

2.  That  we  commend  and  pledge  our  loyal 
support  to  the  present  Democratic  Governor 
of  Kentucky,  Hon.  Keen  Johnson,  and  his 
administration  for  the  progressive  and  con- 
structive program  in  the  handling  of  our 
Kentucky  Institutions,  In  the  clearing  cur 
State  of  its  Indebtedness,  and  In  assisting  the 
aged  and  the  blind,  and  in  all  other  eHorts 
In  making  cur  State  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  We  are  Indeed  thankful  for  the 
progress  and  growth  of  Kentucky,  brought 
about  through  the  efforts  of  this  prescn*  r.d- 
ministration — one  that  Is  in  harmony  with 
the  national  administration. 

3  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  net  only  to 
our  Chief  Executive  and  the  present  State 
administration  but  to  our  Ccngressmen.  *o 
cur  military  leaders  and  memoers  of  cur 
armed  forces — both  men  and  wcmen — at 
home  and  in  foreign  lands,  and  to  all  people 
who  through  unity  of  interests  and  action 
will  sav?  us  from  destruction  and  bring  ever- 
lasting peace,  we  do  pledge  the  unanimous 
support  of  our  club  and  endorse  a  peace 
founded  upcn  a  solidarity  of  interests — a 
peace  that  will  stand  for  all  time  Svich  a 
peace  will  be  built  upon  the  unselfish  in- 
terests of  all  peoples,  upon  the  prayers  of 
Christian  nations,  composed  of  our  na'ionnl 
and  State  administrations,  and  of  all 
Christian  peoples.  • 

To  our  leaders,  our  t.im^d  forces,  and  to  all 
loyal  citizens  of  our  country,  we  appreciate 
your  work  and  sacrifices,  and  we  ar'^ thank- 
ful we  live  In  a  Chrl'tian  country.  i»>d  and 
directed  by  the  hand  of  Grd.  whose  spiiit  will 
direct  and  establish  an  everlasting  peace  to 
all  nations. 

While  the  immediate  purpose  of  all  gccd 
citizens  Is  to  win  first  the  war,  and  then  the 
peace,  we  must  not  and  cannot  be  unmindful 


of  the  Fifst  World  War:  for  It  is  not  in  such 
a  world  we  aie  des'ined  to  live  and  it  Is  not 
to  surh  a  world  thut  men  and  wcmen  will 
return  to  take  up  their  pursuit  of  happiness 
with  their  loved  ones. 

Today  we  are  a.-king  our  men  to  lay  down 
their  lives  if  need  be,  to  give  up  their  homes 
and  loved  ones,  to  saciifice  ambitions  for  our 
peace  and  security.  Therefore,  it  devolves 
upon  us  to  see  that  the  life  we  preserve  shall 
have  some  security  from  future  wars;  and 
when  our  men  n.arch  heme,  blood  stained, 
battle  scarred,  but  victcricus.  that  our  rec- 
ords and  our  actions  shall  shov.  that  they 
were  net  forgotten  at  home,  and  that  they 
have  nut  fciight  in  vain. 

4.  Therefore,  be  it  furtht»r  resolved  that  the 
Dcmociatic  Wcraen's  Club  of  Kentucky  m 
this  convention  as-«embled.  as  we  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  tomorrow,  is  ready  and 
willing  to  share  with  the  rest  jf  the  nations 
their  rpspcnsibilitifs.  the  preater  obligations, 
and  tb.e  higher  oppcrtunities  which  will  at- 
tei;d  thp  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  the  world 
when  peace  ayiim  conies  to  earth  and  good 
will  tow.ird  all  men. 

5.  To  thi^  prcprr.m  cf  the  incoming  D;mo- 
cratic  State  aciminis^ '"ation  led  by  Hon.  J. 
Lyter  D-maldson.  the  Democratic  women  cf 
Kentucky  plcdne  their  support  and  prayers, 
and  stand  ready  to  share  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  progress  and  growth  of  our  State; 
be  it  fuither 

Resclved.  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
at  large  upcn  the  minutes  of  the  Democratic 
Women  s  Club  of  Kentucky,  and  that  a  copy 
thereof  be  furnished  to  the  Women's  Demo- 
c-atic  Journal,  to  Gov  Keen  Johnson,  to 
Hen.  J.  Lyter  Donaldson  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  and  our 
Representatives  In  Ccngress. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  resolutions:  Miss 
Blanche  Mackey.  Edmonton, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Emma  Guy 
Cromwell,  Frankfort;  Mrs.  John 
Nash,  'Versailles;  Mrs.  George 
Lewis,  Lexington;  Mrs.  Elmer 
Graham.  Louisville;  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Stacy.  West  Liberty;  Mrs  R.  L. 
Durham.  Greensburg;  Mrs  Cur- 
tis McGee  Burkesville;  Miss 
Linnie  Brady,  Covington;  Mrs. 
Allie  Young.  Sr..  Morehead;  Miss 
Mary  Q.  Covington,  Richmond; 
Mi.-s  Sura  Mahan,  Danville;  Mrs. 
Mlddleton,  Sheibyvllle;  Mrs, 
Irene  Chandle:  Corbin;  Miss 
Gertrude  Black.  Barb<^3urville; 
Mrs.  Roscoe  Huntsman.  Scotts- 
ville:  Mrs  J  W  Brooker.  Frank- 
fort: Mrs  Geo.  L.  Evans.  Frank- 
fort; Mrs.  L.  H.  Veale,  Frankfort. 
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Sales  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1943 

r.L.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
all  citizens  receiving  income  should  con- 
tribute to  revenues  for  the  war.  With 
income  and  estate  taxes  already  levied  to 
the  limit,  there  rem.ams  only  one  type  of 
ta.xation  to  ro'and  out  the  Federal  tax 
system.    Thr.t  type  is  a  sales  tax. 

It  is  said  that  a  sales  tax  will  increase 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is  objected  to  on 
the  groi'nd  that  it  is  a  tax  on  consump- 
tion.  The  same  opposition  could  be  made 


\ 


to  all  taxes.  In  effect,  all  taxes  increase 
the  cost  of  living.  This  is  'Dut  another 
way  of  sayini^  that  all  taxes  increase  the 
cost  of  any  busine^s,  industry,  or  voca- 
tion. 

Contributions  to  the  church  and  to 
charity  increase  the  cost  of  Uving.  If  , 
the  objection  to  a  sales  tax  obtained, 
there  would  be  no  contributions  to 
church  or  chanty.  The  Bible  teaches 
tithes  for  all,  whether  rich  or  poor.  If 
the  argument  against  a  sales  tax  ob- 
tained, there  would  be  no  tithes  or  dona- 
tions. 

TAX  inc"zn-ti\t: 

The  Treasury's  propoc-als  for  $10,500.- 
000  ceo  in  new  revenue  are  v.holly  un- 
sound. They  protide  for  increased  in- 
come taxes,  especially  in  the  hirrher 
brackets.  They  disregard  or  overlook 
a  fundamental  principle  in  revenue. 
There  is  a  point  beyond  which  taxes  re- 
sult in  smaller  rather  than  large  reve- 
nues. Incomes  result  largely  from  in- 
centive. V/liat  incentive  is  there  for  the 
citizen  to  excel  and  to  earn  if  the  tax;.-s 
on  his  earnings  of  $50,000  leave  him  no 
more  in  net  income  than  the  citizen 
earning  $10,000?  Taxes  that  eliminate 
private  incentive  and  that  destroy  the 
gain  or  profit  motive  will  result  in  less 
rathci  than  more  revenue.  There  is  a  I 
vanishing  point  in  taxes. 

TWO    PURPOSES 

During  war  it  is  said  that  taxes  are 
levied  to  provide  war  revenue  and  to 
prevent  inflation.  The  highest  income 
and  the  highest  profit  taxes  in  history 
have  been  enacted.  There  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  national  income.  The  in- 
crease will  be  greater  in  1944.  It  is 
urged  that  goods  are  not  available  for 
the  increased  national  income,  that  in- 
flation will  result,  and  that  increased 
tax.'s  are  necessary. 

If  this  view  be  sound,  and  1  find  no 
fault  with  it,  the  situation  can  only  be 
remedied  by  taxing  those  who  receive  the 
additional  incomes.  At  present  45  per- 
cent of  the  direct  tax  burden  is  being 
borne  by  4  percent  of  the  people  and  by 
20  percent  of  the  national  income.  The 
increases  in  income  are  in  the  lower 
income  groups.  It  is  estimated  that 
four-flfths  of  the  national  income  goes 
to  persons  earning  85,000  a  year  and  less. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  inflationary  pres- 
sure, therefore,  lies  in  the  smaller  in- 
comes. If  the  pressure  is  to  be  removed, 
taxes  must  be  levied  on  such  incomes. 
Taxes  in  the  hirher  brackets  have  al- 
ready been  increased.  The  principle  of 
taxation  based  upon  ability  to  pay  al- 
ready obtains.  The  rates  in  the  higher 
incomes  are  graduated  and  progressive. 
They  are  based  upon  the  ability  to  pay. 
Taxes  have  been  levied  to  the  limit.  The 
sales  tax  will  not  violate  or  eliminate  the 
principle,  but  it  will  reach  the  reservoir 
formed  by  the  war  wages  and  salaries. 
If  inflation  is  to  be  prevented,  the  reser- 
voir must  be  tapped.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  reach  the  group  receiving  the 
money  that  will  promote  inflation  than 
by  levying  a  sales  tax. 

AMOUNTS 

It  Is  said  that  a  10  percent  sales  tax 
would  produce  $6,000,000,000  in  1944, 
while  a  5  percent  sales  tax  would  yield 


approximately  three  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars.  The  administration  asks 
for  ten  or  twelve  billion  dollars  in  in- 
creased taxes.  Approximately  one-half 
of  the  amount  can  be  raised  directly  by  a 
sales  tax,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
amount  can  be  eliminated  by  reducing 
unnecessary  Government  expenditures. 
It  is  believed  that  five  or  six  billion  dol- 
lars can  be  subtracted  from  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government 
without  impairing  any  essential  services. 
Taxation  is  not  the  only  way  to  prevent 
inflation.  Price  control  has  been  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  inflation, 
but  price  control  alone  cannot  do  the  job. 
Conti-ol  must  be  supplemented  by  taxes 
on  the  higher  wages  inasmuch  as  the 
supply  of  goods  is  net  available  to  re- 
duce the  spending  of  consumers  receiv- 
ing the  higher  wages  and  salaries. 

TEST 

Taxes  must  meet  at  least  two  specifica- 
tions. First,  they  must  raise  substantial 
revenue  at  reasonable  costs.  Second, 
they  must  draw  the  taxes  from  that  part 
of  the  spending  stream  which  is  now  the 
chief  source  of  inflationary  pressure. 
The  group  receiving  le.ss  than  $5,000  a 
year,  the  larger  percentage  of  which  is 
made  up  of  persons  earning  $3.0C0  a  year 
or  less,  compose  the  strata  where  the 
bulk  of  the  spending  power  exists.  The 
sales  tax  meets  the  test. 

OBJECTIONS 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  against  the 
sales  tax  is  that  it  discourages  spending. 
That  argument  no  longer  obtains.  To 
prevent  inflation,  spending  must  be  dis- 
couraged. Another  objection  is  that  a 
si.les  tax  is  difiQcult  to  enforce.  This  ob- 
jection is  without  merit.  Sales  taxes 
have  been  levied  for  years  in  31  of  the 
Slates.  They  obtain  in  England,  Can- 
ada, and  Australia.  A  sales  tax  would 
be  far  less  complicated  than  existing 
Federal  taxes. 

Spending  is  not  compulsory.  Within 
certain  limits  the  citizen  can  either  spend 
or  not.  Sales  taxes  would  deter  infla- 
tion Any  objection  that  the  sales  tax 
is  regressive  could  be  met  by  reasonable 
exemptions.  Feed  and  fertilizer  to  in- 
crease food  production  could  be  exempt. 
The  sales  tax  is  deflationary.  It  would 
be  far  less  costly  in  the  long  run  to  the 
low-income  groups  than  the  inflationary 
prices  that* the  sales  tax  will  prevent. 

REVENUES    IN    PEACE    AND    WAR 

Tax  revenues  are  imperative  in  war, 
bul  they  are  essential  in  the  peace  that 
must  follow  the  war.  Funds  for  produc- 
tion during  the  war  must  be  followed  by 
funds  for  production  after  the  war.  If 
those  providing  for  employment  now  are 
taxed  to  the  vanishing  point,  no  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  employment  then. 
Present  income  taxes  make  reserves  for 
future  expansion  and  unemployment 
difficult.  If  the  rates  are  increased  as 
proposed  by  the  Treasury  in  the  higher 
brackets,  the  proflt  motive  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  free  enterprise  will  disap- 
pear. There  m.ust  be  maximum  produc- 
tion in  both  war  and  peace.  Victory 
must  preserve  our  country,  our  way  of 
life,  and  our  form  of  government. 


SACRITTCES 

All  taxes  are  burdensome.  Every 
change  in  taxation  bears  differently  on 
different  classes  of  people.  It  is  difllcult 
to  levy  taxes  that  are  fair,  just,  and 
equitable  to  all.  but  through  the  years 
those  who  give  are  those  who  deny,  and 
those  who  sacrifice  are  those  who  sup- 
port churches  and  charity.  I  recall  but 
few  instances  of  the  lower  income  groups 
who  have  always  contributed  to  church 
or  charity  that  have  become  public 
charges.  Citizens  in  the  lower-income 
groups,  e.specially  In  the  war,  desire  to 
support  the  Government  tliat  provides 
the  munitions  of  war  for  their  sons  to 
fight.  All  patriotic  citizens  want  to  do 
their  bit.  They  desire  to  pay  their  taxes. 
They  are  willing  to  be  taxed  to  preserve 
America  for  Americans.  Patriotism  is 
not  promoted  by  coddling.  Sacrifices  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  the 
hichest  and  noblest  Instincts  of  man. 
Citizens  who  support  their  Government 
will  love  their  country. 

REDDCED  EXPENDITURES 

There  is  not'  only  need  for  the  elimi- 
nation for  waste  in  Government  expend- 
itures, but  there  is  aLso  need  of  a 
drastic  reduction  generally  in  Federal 
expenditures.  A  sales  tax  will  make  all 
citizens  tex  conscious.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  promote  economy  in  gov- 
ernment. * 

THE  FUTUSK 

War  comes  first,  but  in  war  we  must 
prepare  for  peace.  We  cannot  consume 
the  total  assets,  or  the  total  incomes,  of 
citizens  in  war  and  achieve  a  peace  that 
will  preserve  free  enterprise  and  our  way 
of  life.  We  cannot  hope  to  be  master^ 
and  servants  of  the  future  unless  we  are 
masters  and  servants  of  the  present.  If 
ye  destroy  free  enterprise  in  war.  we  will 
certainly  destroy  free  enterprise  in  peace. 
We  must  learn  to  check  the  fever  of  in- 
flation and  to  cure  the  palsy  of  depres- 
sion. We  must  learn  to  utilize  our  vast 
resources  for  the  good  of  all.  We  must 
keep  men  from  unemployment.  We 
must  learn  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
interests  of  labor,  busine.ss,  and  agricul- 
ture. Tlie  war  must  lift  us  to  higher 
ground.  When  the  war  is  over,  we  must 
not  return  into  an  economic  and  political 
morr.ss  from  which  we  cannot  escape. 
Taxes  should  prevent  inflation.  They 
should  stimulate  and  promote  produc- 
tion in  war  and  in  the  peace  that  is  to 
follow  the  war.  They  should  promote 
national  unity. 


InvestigatioD  of  Federal  Commanications 
Cemmiision 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  last  Saturday  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Cox  Methods  Continued.* 
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In  my  opinion,  this  editorial  was  un- 
timely and  premature  and  it  reeks  with 
,tbe  bias  and  prejudice  that  it  seeks  to 
criticize.  In  referring  to  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  F.  C.  C.  investigating  commit- 
tee under  the  committee's  new  chairman, 
the  Honorable  Clakence  F.  Lea,  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  editorial  states,  in  part: 

Tbe  brief  session  was  given  over  entirely 
to  the  dumping  of  star-chamber  testimony 
InU  the  recnrd 

That  statement  Is  absolutely  false,  as 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  testimony 
was  not  placed  in  the  record  last  Thurs- 
day but  was  considered  by  the  entire 
committee  in  executive  session  yesterday. 
On  yesterday  the  committee  met  to  con- 
sider methods  for  procedure  and  also  to 
decide  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  testimony  referred  to  should  be  re- 
ceived In  the  committee  records.    After 
considering    the    admissibility    of    this 
testimony,  the  committee  reached   the 
conclusion  that  only  testimony  taken  in 
the  presence  of  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  admissible  and  decided  to  re- 
examine the  witnesses  whose  testimonies 
were  not  given  at  a  hearing  at  which 
an  authorized  member  of  the  committee 
wa.-i  present. 

These  are  the  facts.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
they  refute  entirely  the  editorial  referred 
to  Those  of  us  who  have  served  in 
Congiess  with  the  gentleman  fror  Cali- 
fornia have  a  high  regard  for  his  hon- 
esty, his  fairness,  and  his  ability. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Washington  Post 
owes  Clarence  Lea  and  his  committee  a 
public  apology. 

HoTJsr  or  Repbesentativis, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  16,  1943. 
The  Editor.  Thb  Washington  Post. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Oeab  Ms.  BtorroB:  It  seems  to  me  you  pre- 
maturely Judged  the  work  of  our  committee 
on  the  Investigation  of  the  '^deral  Com- 
munications Commission  in  your  editorial 
this  morning. 

The  determination  ol  what  &hould  )e  done 
with  the  statements  presented  at  the  Thurs- 
day meeting  of  our  committee  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  P  C.  C  was  left  for  the  future 
action  by  the  committee  In  executive  ses- 
sion. In  the  meantime,  the  sUtements  were 
withheld  from  publication. 

What  action  the  committee  takes  Is  yet  to 
be  determined  in  an  executive  session  in 
which,  among  other  things,  the  future  pro- 
cedure of  the  committee  te  to  be  d3ter- 
mined 

Your  comment  on  the  matter,  by  the  omis- 
sion of  an  essential  fact,  failed  to  present  a 
true  plctiue.  You  treated  the  matter  as  if 
the  statements  were  finally  received  in  evi- 
dence and  embodied  in  the  public  record. 

The  open  record  of  the  Thursday  meeting 
shows  that  the  chairman  made  this  state- 
ment: 

"In  this  type  of  investigation  there  must 
be  a  liberal  range,  and  the  rule  is  much  more 
liberal  than  in  the  courts  The  committee 
has  to  use  its  discretion  as  to  what  goes  in, 
and  in  a  ca.ee  of  this  kind,  where  the  hciirln^s 
were  private.  I  think  we  will  tukr  an  Interest 
In  seeing  that  the  test.mony  was  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances  Involved  The  coni- 
mlitee  will  consider  that  after  we  go  Into 
executive  sess.on,  or  before  tills  Is  sent  to 
the  printer." 

The  same  course  was  pu:EUcd  as  to  three 
letters  wb:ch  had  fcnn  riy  been  cHered  at  a 
public  bearing  of  tbe  committee  before  I 
became  :baltman. 

S-j  Ui  whui  extent  this  Information  goes 
luto  the  record  of  the  committee   bearing 


yet  awa.ts  committee  determination  in  execu- 
tive session. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  F.  Lea. 

Chairman 

FEDEaAi,     Communications     Investigation- 
Statement  BY  Clarence  F    Lea.  Chairman 

OF  THE  COMMrrrEE,  OCTOBEK   18.   1943 

The  House  Committee  for  the  Investigation 
of  the  Federal  Ccmmunlcationt.  Commission 
held  an  executive  sesiiion  today  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  upon  the  admls.sibility  ol 
certain  statements  tf.ken  at  New  York  and 
also  determine  certain  matters  of  policy  to 
govern  the  deliberaticms  of  the  committee 

All  of  the  memben;  of  the  committee,  in- 
cluding Mr  Lea,  Mr  Hart.  Mr  Macnuson. 
Mr  Wigglesworth,  and  Mr  Miller  of  Mis- 
souri, were  present. 

Alter  a  2-hour  session,  the  committee 
unanimously  agreed  on  matters  covered  by 
this  statement  as  follows: 

ADMissiBiLn  r  or  testimony 
As  appears  from  'he  record  ol  the  cp,?n 
session  of  this  comn.ittee,  held  in  Washini;- 
ton  on  the  14th  of  October,  the  written  tran- 
scripts of  statements  of  four  witnesses,  taken 
on  an  investigation  into  short-wave  research 
at  New  York  during  August  and  Septembtr, 
were  requested  to  be  embodied  as  test.mony 
in  the  permanent  record  of  the  coMimittee 
hearings  As  It  further  appears:  from  the 
record  of  such  hearing  on  the  14th  of 
October,  a  questioc  was  raised  as  to  the 
propriety  ol  receiving  this  evidence  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  taken  before  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commit' ee.  Thereupon,  it  was 
asserted  that  the  committee  would  use  Its 
discretion  as  to  what  part  of  such  testimony 
would  be  received  In  evidence  where  hearings 
were  private  It  was  then  decided  the  com- 
mittee would  consider  the  matter  in  execu- 
tive .session,  and  before  such  evidence  was 
sent  to  the  printer 

Pui-suant  to  this  understanding,  this  com- 
mittee met  today  to  consider  methods  ol 
procedure  ol  the  committee  and  also  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  offered 
statements  should  tie  received  in  the  records 
of  the  committee  After  looking  into  the 
matter,  it  appears  i:hat  part  of  these  state- 
ments were  made  in  the  absence  ol  any  com- 
mittee member  and  at  a  private  hearing. 

Alter  considering  the  admissibility  ol  this 
testimony,  the  committee  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  under  House  Resolution  21, 
as  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  under  which  this  committee  is  operat- 
ing, hearings  can  be  conducted  only  by  a 
meniber  of  the  committee,  and  the  preseT,ce 
of  such  member  during  the  whole  of  ?uch 
hearing  must  be  regarded  as  within  the  in- 
tendment of  the  re^solution. 

It  appears  that  the  statement  ol  two  ol 
these  witnesses  was  taken  without  the  pres- 
ence ol  any  member  of  the  committee  at 
any  time,  and  that  in  the  ca.'^e  of  one  of  the 
other  witnesses  a  committee  member  was 
in  attendance  only  part  ol  the  time. 

The  committee  has  decided  as  a  matter 
ol  policy  to  admit  testimony  taken  in  tlie 
presence  of  a  member  of  the  committee  m 
charge  of  the  hearing,  and  to  reexamine  the 
Witnesses  whose  testimonies  were  not  p.ve'i 
at  a  hearing  at  which  an  authorized  mem- 
ber of  the     ommittee  wad  pre.  ent 

The  witnesses  whose  testlmuiues  were  not 
given  at  a  hearing  in  charge  ol  such  a  mem- 
ber will  be  brought  before  the  commit* ee 
lor  further  Intenogatlon,  alter  which  any 
qreslion  of  the  admissibility  ol  the  tesM- 
mnny  of  such  wltne.'iaea  will  be  determined 
After  consideration  the  committee  fliid* 
than  the  three  letters  offered  In  eviden-e  and 
marked  "ExhlblU  21,  22,  and  23'  lor  idcnil- 
flcar.lon  are  relevsJit  to  the  la.ue  involved  and 
prof>erly  admlsslb  e.  Tbe  letters  are,  there- 
fore, received  in  r/ldene*. 


PROCEDURE 

All  hearings  ol  the  committee  shall  be  pre- 
sided over  by  one  ol  its  members. 

AU  hearintrs  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
uiile-s.  because  ol  military  secrets  or  other 
public  interest,  the  committee  sliall  deter- 
mine to  meet  m  executive  session  with  a 
qu'jium  present 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall  be  notified  In  advance  ol  all  hearinf^s. 

Oaths  shall  be  administered  to  witnesses  by 
the  presiding  chairman  ol  the  committee  at 
anv   hearing. 

All  witnesses  shall  testily  under  oath 
It  is  the  purpose  ol  the  committee  to  allow 
the  Ccmimlssion  lull  opportunity  to  present. 
In  due  time,  any  facts  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  hearing 

method  of  preparing  analysis  of 
testimony 
The  committee  has  arranged  lor  an 
analysis  of  the  testimony  taken  at  the  hear- 
ings to  be  made.  Under  this  plan  of 
analysis,  citations  will  be  made  under  three 
general  headings  as  to  each  substantial  ac- 
cu.'-ation  made  against  the  Conamission  or  its 
per.  oiinel 

TVie  first  head  will  Include  what  are  re- 
garded ns  substantial  accusations  made 
against  the  Comm'S'^ion  or  Its  members. 

Under  the  second  head,  the  citation  will  be 
made  to  the  various  sections  ol  the  hearings 
winch  are  claim.ed  to  .support  the  accusations. 
CnH.er  the  third  head,  citations  will  be 
made  to  evidence  in  the  record  embracing  de- 
nials, explanatory,  and  exculpatory  matters 
in  reference  to  such  accusations  respectively. 
Ur.der  this  head  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  may  likewise  make  such  cita- 
tions. 


Surrender  at  Yorktown,  Va. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1943 

Mr  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  162  year? 
ago  at  this  hour  the  army  of  Cornwallis 
was  marching  out  ar  prisoners  of  war  tci 
lay  down  at  Yorktown,  Va..  their  arms  to 
the  American  and  French  allied  force.'^. 
They  marched  to  the  tune  of  an  old 
Brili.sh  march  bearing  the  appropriate 
title  "The  World  Turned  Upside  Down." 

Si.xty-two  years  ago,  thii  speaker  wa? 
pri\ileE;ed  to  be  present  at  the  centennirl 
cek'brution  of  the  surrender  of  the  greai 
evexit,  and  50  years  later  or  12  years  ago 
to  part:c:p^Ue  in  the  sesquicentennial 
celebration  and  to  enjoy  that  celebration 
wlien  there  were  present  Americans, 
Bnti.sh.  French,  and  G^^rmans. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  sesquicenten- 
nial  celebration  there  was  unveiled  and 
dedicated  at  Yorktown  a  memorial  tab- 
let bearing  the  bu?t  of  Lord  Comwailis. 
who  had  surrendered  at  Yorktown  150 
years  before.  The  tablet  was  presented 
by  the  Virginia  Yorktown  Se.'QUicenten- 
nial  Commi.siion  on  the  outer  wall  ( f 
fnrmf'r  Governor  N'-l.'-on's  hone,  which 
wa.s  the  hcuciquarters  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
AmmrdiaUly  preceding  the  .'uircnc'cr. 

Tho  tabl'  t  v.a.s  unvc.li  ci  by  Mr  Arthur 
G.  IIumph;eys.  a  din'Ct  dr.  rrndanl  i.i 
c  lla'Tal  Unc  of  the  fc'Jiei  ol  L'.jrd  C  j.a- 
wallls. 


The  memorial  was  unveiled  in  the 
presence  and  with  the  sympathetic  ap- 
proval of  a  direct  descendant  of  General 
Rcchambeau,  the  commandant  of  the 
French  force.  ^ 

The  respon.se  to  the  speech  in  dedica- 
tion of  the  memorial  uas  delivered  by 
the  then  Lord  Cornwallis. 

Concluding  his  remark.?.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis said: 

Gen.  George  Wa.^hlfigton  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  fiu'ures  not  only  in  the 
hL.tny  oi  this  country  but  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  the  fact  that  my  ancestor  had 
to  yield  to  him  in  hcnural:le  defeat  was  no 
dirgraee.  To  yield  was  considered  no  dis- 
grace by  Cornwallis'  countrymen  at  the  time, 
and  it  is  net  considered  po  today  Later  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  again  called  to  high  office 

Altncnt'h  I  km  \v  what  your  country  owes 
to  General  Washii  gton  both  as  soldier  and 
administrator,  yet  even  he  could  not  have 
won  the  victory  without  the  untamable  spirit 
of  British  freedom.  To  that  my  forebear 
had  to  yield. 

I  have  attended  the  centennial  cele- 
bration. I  have  attended  the  sesquicen- 
tennial  celebration  and,  while  I  again 
call  attention  to  that  surrender,  in  the 
usual  course  of  human  events  I  shall  not 
participate  in  the  bicentennial  anni- 
versary. I  hope  it  may  be  celebrated 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Congress  in 
commemoration  of  a  reunited  world  and 
in  memory  of  those  principles  of  peace 
established  in  the  long  ago  and  by  that 
time  recognized  as  the  freedom  of  the 
world. 

I  hope  that  eventually  this  celebration 
may  be  an  annual  event,  and  become  a 
celebration  of  rededicaticn,  reconsecra- 
tion,  and  devotion  anew  by  all  nations 
of  the  world  to  those  principles  upon 
which  everlasting  freedom  may  be  pre- 
served, and  that  all  who  attend  will  re- 
con.secrate  themselves  to  universal  peace. 

Today  may  we  be  not  citizens  of  so 
many  States,  but  Americans  all.  May 
we  be  no  longer  Republicans,  Democrats, 
or  Progressives,  or  parties,  but  all  Amer- 
icans, filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  stirring 
words  of  the  closing  stanzas  of  the  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic: 

In  the  beauty  ol  the  lilies,  Christ  was  born 

across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  In  His  bosom  that  transfigures 

you  and  me; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 

make  men  free;  ~ 

While  God  Is  marching  on. 

He  is  coming  like  the  glory  ol  the  morning 

on    the   wave; 
He  is  wisdom  to  th-  mighty.  He  is  succor  to 

the   brave; 
So  the  world  shall  be  His  lootstool  and  the 

soul   of  time   His  slave; 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 


The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  October  19.  1943 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.   Speaker,   when 
the  House  conbidcis  the  repeal  of  the 


Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  I  think  it  will  find 
in  the  origin  of  that  act  and  the  local 
agitation  more  than  60  years  ago,  the 
strange  political  interest  that  was  mani- 
fested by  both  major  parties,  as  recited 
in  their  platforms,  in  1884,  1888,  1892. 
and  up  to  1896.  The  hterature  of  agita- 
tion will  be  found  also  in  some  of  the 
poetry  of  Bret  Harle.  and  it  will  be  found 
to  be  an  interesting  part  of  that  discus- 
sion. It  did  become  a  great  political 
issue,  but  of  course  the  origin  and  the 
basis  for  the  original  Exclusion  Act  docs 
not  exist  today.    I  favor  its  repeal. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  CHINESE  EXCLUSION  ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
John  Sutter  who  brought  John  China- 
man. When  Sutter  discovered  gold  in 
California  in  1849,  the  gold  rush  soon 
developed  a  need  for  labor  and  Chinese 
coolies  were  contracted  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  Low  living  standards 
made  low  wages  possible  and  soon 
brought  protests  in  the  form  of  local  leg- 
islation, which  was  declared  invalid. 
California  citizens  then  appealed  to  Con- 
press  to  exclude  Chinese,  stating  that 
they  were  an  inferior  race  in  morals  and 
physique,  they  would  not  be  assimilated, 
they  worked  for  a  pittance,  they  were 
dominated  by  the  six  large  tongs,  and 
that  they  became  a  secret  government 
within  a  government. 

FEDERAL  ACTION  BEGINS 

In  February  1879  Congress  passed  a  bill 
limiting  the  number  of  Chinese  who 
could  be  brought  to  the  United  States  on 
any  single  ship,  but  the  bill  was  vetoed 
by  President  Hayes  as  against  our  treaty 
obligations,  and  the  effort  to  pass  it  over 
the  veto  failed.  In  1881  a  treaty  was 
negotiated  with  China  giving  the  United 
States  the  power  to  limit  or  suspend 
immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  but  not 
to  completely  prohibit  it.  This  bill  also 
protected  those  Chinese  already  here. 
In  1882  Congress  passed  another  bill 
prohibiting  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
to  the  United  States,  but  this  measure 
was  vetoed  by  President  Arthur.  Later, 
the  bill  was  modified,  passed,  and  ap- 
proved. In  July  1884  this  act  was  fur- 
ther amended  to  suspend  the  immigra- 
tion of  Chinese  laborers  for  10  years  and 
to  require  all  other  Chinese  to  have  cer- 
tificates. Since  then  the  matter  of  Chi- 
nese exclusion  has  continued  in  a  con- 
troversial status. 

HOW    MANY    ARE   HERE 

As  early  as  1860,  there  were  34,933 
Chinese  in  the  United  States.  The  num- 
ber increased  until  1890.  when  it  reached 
107,488.  Since  then,  it  has  declined  to 
77.504  in  1940.  and,  of  this  number.  40,262 
were  born  in  the  United  States  and 
37,242  in  China. 

THE   LITERATL^E  OF    AGITATION 

Popular  literature  can  have  a  devas- 
tating effect  in  developing  a  certain  con- 
ception of  other  peoples,  and  no  author 
was  more  influential  in  this  field  than 
Bret  Harte.  the  California  author  and 
poet,  whose  quaint  verse  had  wide  cur- 
rency.   It  wa.s  he  who  wrote  In  1870: 

When  I  wlhh  to  remark — 
And  my  language  la  plain — 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark 
And  for  tricks  that  are  vain. 
The  heathen  Chinee  Is  pectUlar, 


EXCLUSION    BECOMZS   A   POLITICAL   ISSL^ 

To  exclude  or  not  to  exclude  Chinese 
soon  became  a  political  issue,  and  all  po- 
litical parties  adopted  platform  planks 
on  the  subject.  As  early  as  1884.  the 
Democratic  national  platform  stated 
that  "American  civilization  demands  that 
against  the  immigration  or  importation 
of  Mongolian-^  to  these  shores,  our  gates 
be  closed."  The  Republican  platform  in 
the  same  year  denounced  the  importa- 
'  tion  of  contract  labor  and  recited  that 
"We  pledge  ourselves  to  sustain  the 
present  law  restricting  Chinese  immi- 
gration and  to  provide  such  further  leg- 
islation as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
purpo.ses."  For  many  years,  virtually 
every  political  party  carried  similar 
planks  in  their  platlorms. 

THE    SITUATION     IN     104  3 

More  than  70  years  have  gone  by  since 
the  agitation  to  exclude  the  Chinese  first 
began.  Things  have  changed.  China  is 
now  a  Republic.  She  is  now  our  ally  in 
a  world-wide  war.  We  have  supplied  her 
with  lend-lease  goods  valued  at  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Japanese  propa- 
ganda has  sought  to  weaken  Chinese  de- 
votion to  the  United  Nations  by  pointing 
out  that  under  United  States  laws.  Chi- 
nese are  still  excluded  from  this  country. 
It  is  effective  propaganda.  All  this 
brought  about  a  new  interest  in  the 
Chinese  exclusion  law  and  produced  a 
bill  for  its  repeal  so  that  China  will  have 
an  immigration  quota  somewhat  like 
that  of  other  nations.  The  number  who 
could  be  admitted  under  the  new  act 
would  be  about  107  persons  per  year. 

OBJECTIONS 

Some  labor  organizations  are  opposed 
to  the  bill.  Perhaps  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  original  reason  for  the  Chi- 
nese Exclusion  Act  was  that  coolies  were 
being  brought  to  the  United  States  as 
contract  labor  and  that  there  are  very 
rigid  statutes  on  the  books  today  which 
deal  with  all  forms  of  contract  labor. 
The  Exclusion  Act  should  be  repealed. 


Congressmen  Should  Read  This  Soldier's 
Letter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1943 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Cumberland  News.  Cumberland,  Md., 
September  30,  1943: 

CONGRESSMEN    8HOUI D   READ   THIS   SOLOIEl'S 
LXTTEa 

Eighty-Odd  Ocvernors  snd  Members  of 
Coiinici-a  are  Kotartans.  the  laiger  percentage 
being  CcnKresKmen  This  newspaper  hope* 
they  will  see  to  It  that  ail  Members  of  C<jd« 
grcHs  read  an  srtlclr  in  The  Rotarlan  inaga« 
7ln(>  by  Paul  O  H(  flinan.  a  Kotarian.  of 
S^juth  Bend.  Jnd  lit  In  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  economic  cievrlcpment  which. 
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by  the  way.  Is  doing  a  splendid  work  in  plan- 
ning for  the  critical  post-war  period.  Hoff- 
man also  l3  executive  head  of  a  big  automo- 
bile manufacturing  plant  which  formerly 
was  the  Nation's  largest  wagon  builders. 

Hoffman  8  magazine  article  quotes  part  ol 
•  letter  from  a  private  on  one  of  the  battle 
fronta,  and  It  is  this  letter  particularly  Con- 
gressmen should  read. 

"As  we  see  It, "  ttie  latter  states,  "the  gl»t  of 
the  post-war  planning  oonsiats  of  planning 
for  10,000.000  Jobs.  The  Jobs  we  are  thinking 
of  are  not  hand-outs  from  a  grateful  country. 
They  are  not  regimented  Jobe.  Two  or  three 
years  In  the  Army  Is  enough  regimentation 
for  one  generation  of  privates.  We  want  the 
kind  of  Job  with  a  going  and  growing  outfit 
where  you  can  dig  in  and  plow  your  way  to 
the  top  according  to  yoiur  brains  and  guU. 
We  want  to  work  for  concerns  with  enough 
vision,  genius,  and  usefulness  to  make  money 
BO  we  can  make  money.  We  want  to  take  a 
big,  profitable  part  in  the  big  Job  of  rebuild- 
ing this  big  country.    We  want  success. 

"So  here  is  a  friendly  warning  which  had 
better  be  heeded.  When  we  come  home,  be 
mighty  sure  that  we  find  business  and  in- 
dustry in  vigorous  health  and  raring  to  go, 
not  hamstrung,  discouraged,  and  choked. 
We  want  to  find  a  lot  of  that  old  pioneering 
energy  and  daring  that  built  our  railroads, 
farms,  and  factories.  We  want  to  find  big 
Ideas  and  big  opportunities.  We  want  to  see 
a  green  light  to  go  ahead.  We  want  to  come 
back  to  a  life  where  every  man  who  Is  any 
good  will  be  hard  at  work  making  worth- 
while things  so  that  he  and  his  may  have  the 
price  to  buy  worth-while  things." 

Tea;  every  Congressman  should  read  and 
ponder  this  letter,  and  act  accordingly.  Hoff- 
man says  we  cannot  solve  this  problem  if 
too  high  a  percentage  of  our  poet-war  em- 
ployment Is  on  public  works — businessmen 
should  lay  the  plans  now;  and  It  may  be 
added  that  biislness  and  Industry  should  be 
prompted  and  encouraged  to  that  end. 


Tke  Battle  for  Rome 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  MXW  TOBB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bat- 
tle for  Rome  means  more  than  the  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  another  city.  Its 
value  should  not  be  mesisured  in  terms 
of  military  strategy  or  the  treasures  of 
priceless  art.  Rather  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  heart  of  Christendom. 
As  such,  Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  should 
and  must  be  the  deep  concern  of  all  peo- 
ples and  all  nations. 

I  am  sure  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  with  a  love  of  God  In  his  heart  is 
fervently  praying  that  a  way  will  be 
found  to  preserve  for  posterity  that  city, 
so  accurately  described  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  as  "the  city  of  all  time  and 
ot  all  the  world."  We  are  confident,  too, 
that  similar  thoughts  motivate  our  able 
military  commanders  in  that  theater 
of  war.  to  which  theater  are  turned  the 
eyes,  the  hearts,  and  the  hopes  of  our 
people. 

In  its  editorial  which  follows,  the  New 
York  Times,  in  Its  usual  competent  and 
objective  manner  reviews  the  problem 


and  suggests  a  seemingly  practical  solu- 
tion, namely,  "to  encircle  Rome." 

THK     BATTLI    FOB    ROME 

Having  broken  through  the  lormldable 
German  line  along  the  Volturno,  the  Anglo- 
American  Fifth  Army  Is  now  pouring  across 
that  river  In  a  two-pronged  drive  to  force 
the  road  to  Rome.  Meanwhile  the  British 
Eighth  Army,  which  has  already  reached  a 
point  on  the  Adriatic  coast  somewhat  north 
of  Rome,  Is  stabbing  into  the  Apennines  for 
a  plncer  movement  on  the  Italian  capital. 
Rome  is  still  95  miles  away,  but  the  battle 
for  it  has  begun. 

Though  the  Germans  are  In  retreat,  they 
are  putting  up  stiff  rear-guard  resistance. 
and  the  mountainous  terrain  Is  in  their 
favor.  There  Is  heavy  fighting  ahead  for  the 
Allied  armies  It  took  them  3  weeks  after 
the  landing  at  Salerno  to  capture  Naples, 
and  it  took  nearly  another  3  weeks  to  force 
the  Voltiirno  line.  The  crossing  of  ♦hat  river 
was  in  Itself  an  epic  battle,  won  by  the  brav- 
ery of  combat  engineers  who  rowed  and  swam 
across  It  under  a  heavy  artillery  barrage  t<j 
build  pontoon  bridges  for  the  troops  and 
tanks  and  guns  to  follow.  There  is  at  least 
another  rlver"posltlon,  that  of  the  Garigliano, 
18  miles  to  the  north,  which  might  have  to 
be  forced  in  the  same  way  Whatever  hap- 
pened to  German  morale  In  the  final  stages 
of  the  battle  of  Tunisia,  the  enemy  is  fighting 
In  Italy  with  skill  and  courage.  He  Is  also 
fighting  with  his  usual  ruthless  barbarity; 
for  in  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  the  path  of  the 
German  armies  is  being  marked  by  murder 
and  arson,  by  rape  and  pUlage,  and  by  the 
senseless  destruction  of  irreplaceable  treas- 
ures belonging  to  all  western  civilization. 
Of  these,  Rome  holds  more  than  any  other 
city  in  the  world. 

This  raises  the  question  whether  it  is 
possible  to  encircle  Rome  and  thereby  not 
only  avoid  a  frontal  battle  for,  and  possibly 
within  the  capital,  but  also  to  trap  the 
German  forces  In  central  lUly.  The  battle 
of  Salerno  set  a  pattern  of  amphibious  op- 
erations for  which  the  long  Italian  Peninsula 
appears  to  offer  special  opportunities.  In 
fact,  according  to  some  reports,  the  original 
allied  plans  provided  for  a  Jump  not  merely 
to  Salerno,  but  all  the  way  to  Leghorn,  al- 
though these  plans  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Now,  however,  the  allies  control  all  the  sea 
lanes  along  Italy.  They  also  control  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica,  whose  capture  provided 
both  air  and  troop  concentration  bases  for 
further  amphibious  operations.  And  there 
are  at  least  two  armies,  the  British  First  and 
the  American  Seventb,  which  have  not  been 
heard  from  for  some  time. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  allied  command 
is  fully  aware  of  both  the  opportunities  and 
the  dlCQcultles  presented  by  this  situation. 
The  layman  can  hope  that  the  opportunities 
outweigh  the  difficulties,  and  that  another 
bold  stroke  is  impending  which  will  not  only 
capture  territory  from  a  retreating  enemy 
but  also  serve  to  destroy  him. 

To  the  first  citizen  of  the  world.  His 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  Xn,  I  have  dedicated 
this  poem  which  was  published,  on  last 
Saturday,  in  the  New  York  Journal - 
American: 

THE  VALIANT  SHEPHERD 

He  raised  his  voice  and  rallied  to  the  Rock 
The  wandering  ewes,  the  wolf-bewlldcred 
sbeep: 
PavUloned  In  his  peace,  the  harassed  flock 

Securely  slept;  the  shepherd  could  not  sleep; 
HU  eyes  roved  south  and  north   and   wei^t 
and  east 
On   constant   guard    against    the    rushing 
forth 
Of  that  unclean  abominable  beast 

Whose   tongiM  foams  terror   west,  south, 
east,  axul  nortb. 


Vicar  of  Christ,  His  fortress.  His  defender 
From   all   obscene   disciples   of   the  sword. 

He  would  not  budge  an  Inch  of  holy  splendor 
To  seek  the  treacherous  respite  he  abhorred, 

Nor  bargain  with  a  Caesar,  nor  surrender 
Tlie  solitary  anguish  of  his  Lord. 

— Martin  J.  Kennedy,  M.  C. 


"Racism"— The  Foe  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1943 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
theory  of  totalitarian  philosophy  is  not 
bounded  or  limited  by  geographical 
boundaries.  Thi.s  brutal  philosophy  is 
founded  in  twisted  ideas  from  the 
warped  minds  of  evil  men.  No  geo- 
graphical area,  be  it  ever  so  isolated,  is 
free  from  the  insidious  infiltration  of 
these  ideas.  Wherever  twisted  minds 
are  found,  there  is  also  found  the 
ground  wherein  the  seeds  of  totalitarian 
philosophy  will  grow.  Such  minds  are 
found  in  every  nation  under  the  sun, 
and  our  own  beloved  country  is  not  ex-  ' 
empt  from  this  curse.  These  twisted, 
malicious  or  ignorant  minds  which  are 
so  receptive  to  totalitarian  ideas  are 
found  in  every  walk  of  life.  These  be- 
nighted people  are  in  the  wealthy 
classes;  they  are  found  in  the  middle 
classes;  they  are  found  in  the  poorer 
classes,  and  they  are  found  in  our  col- 
leges, high  schools  and  grade  schools. 
In  our  public  schools  we  frequently  find 
children  and  in  our  high  schools  young 
men  and  women  who  are  practicing  in 
many  cases  without  knowing  it,  one  of 
the  most  vicious  tenets  of  totalitarian- 
ism. The  practice  I  speak  of  is  that  of 
racial  discrimination  and  its  accompany- 
ing  trait,   minority   group  persecution. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   THE   MELTING    POT 

In  the  high  schools  and  grade  schools 
of  my  district  there  are  many  different 
races  represented.  Some  of  the  larger  of 
these  groups  are:  Mexican.  Jewish,  Rus- 
.sian,  Polish,  Negroes,  Italian,  Armenian, 
and  others.  The  children  of  these  groups 
attend  the  same  schools,  participate  in 
the  same  sports,  and  receive  the  same 
academic  instruction  from  the  same 
teachers.  In  most  instances  this  great 
melting  pot  of  Americanism,  the  pub- 
lic school,  which  was  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  Thomas  J(  fferson.  is  producing  broad- 
minded  Americans  who  realize  that  char- 
acter is  the  only  criterion  by  which  a 
fellow  human  being  should  be  judged. 
This  has  been  the  greatest  force  in  the 
breaking  down  of  the  age-old  prejudice 
of  racial  hate. 
prniir     sriiooi     te.«.chers     and     communtft 

NEWSPAPERS    STBENCTHCN    DEMOCRACY 

In  some  instances,  however,  there 
hav"  been  attempts  to  stir  up  racial 
halrt  d  and  to  divide  the  students  of 
pu':)ii''  .schools  into  antaf;oni.stlc  groups 
and  to  twi.st  Ihtit  young  minds  into  a 
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pittrrn  which  will  be  receptive  to  the 
totalitarian  philo.'^ophy.  I  want  at  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  continued  de- 
fense of  the  An:crican  pliilosophy  by  tlie 
tt-achers  of  our  public  .'-chool  system  in 
their  everyday  practice  and  guidance  as 
they  combat  tlie  in'^idiou.s  infiltration  ot 
racial  prejudice  I  want  also  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  community  newspapers, 
who,  although  limited  to  local  circula- 
tion, still  convey  in  their  editorials  both 
to  the  children  and  their  parents,  the 
vital  principles  of  true  American  dtmoc- 
racy.  At  this  time,  Mr  Speaker,  I  wi.sh 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  typical  editorial 
from  one  of  these  community  papers 
publislied  by  Mr.  Al  Waxman  in  tne 
Eastside  Journal,  an  editorial  which 
takes  up  a  community  problem  and  pre- 
sents an  American  solution  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  schools  in  my  district: 

GOOD   NEIGHBORS   AT    HOME 

School  has  started  and  there  U":  trouble  in 
the  air  again  Seem.s  as  though  the  good- 
neu'.hbor  policy  is  not  beii.g  carried  out  at 
home. 

If  we  can't  have  it  in  our  own  back  yard, 
how  can  we  expect  vast  governments  to  fulfill 
such  agreements?  True,  there  is  a  program 
In  the  air  to  disrupt  good  relationships  at  all 
times  Now  that  we  are  at  war  the  enemy 
nations  have  their  elements  at  work  here. 
That  is  to  be  expected,  but  it  must  be  over- 
come. 

So  thorough  is  the  job  of  the  enemy  agent 
that  youngslcis  are  being  mude  aware  of 
"racism"  here  V»'e  have  had  an  example  al- 
ready at  a  local  Junior  high  school 

On  the  first  dav  of  school  a  group  of  young- 
sters, obviou.'<ly  born  in  this  country,  of  Mexi- 
can and  Mexican-American  parents,  attached 
several  boys  of  Jewish  descent.  Nothing  seri- 
ous came  of  it  Thcie  were  some  sore 
knuckles  and  chins,  but  that  Is  to  be  expected 
among  boys  a    school. 

The  sad  part  was  the  fact  that  the  fight  be- 
gan with  one  boy  askit;g  another  if  he  was 
Jewish,  and  when  he  received  an  affirmative 
reply  be^an  to  sli'g  Ask  him  why  he  did  it 
and  he  would  be  at  a  loss  lor  an  answer 

Theie  is  an  answer,  tliough  It  is  simple 
Somewhere  at.  or  near  his  Mexican-American 
home,  he  came  across  the  enemy  agent.  It 
mieht  have  been  the  spoken  word  or  the  writ- 
ten sheet  of  propucanda  lie  has  liad  his 
first  les'^on  in  hatred  and  that  hatred  has 
been  directed  at  a  scapegoat  In  Germany 
the  youth  was  trained  to  hate  "Got  them 
ycung"  is  the  byword  of  tl.e  Nazi. 

It  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  school 
to  bci;in  teaching  these  youngsters  that  to 
hate  one  must  ha%e  a  reason.  If  he  finds 
a  legitimate  rea.-on  he  should  hate;  If  he 
can't  find  a  reiL-ori  he  should  begin  to  suspect 
his  hatred  teachers 

The  United  State.';  aiirl  Mexico  are  on  very 
friendly  relaticn.-hip  now.  more  than  ever 
before  Citizens  of  both  countries  and  their 
descendants  must  remember  that  and  respect 
the  wishes  of  their  nations.  Tiie  good  neigh- 
bor policy  must  be  carried  cut  wlierever  and 
whenever  the  two  meet 

Fights,  reprisals  and  retaliation  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  local  situation.  For  bt/vs  vi 
Mexican  descent  and  boys  of  Jewish  descent 
to  line  up  on  oppo.^ite  sldes:  and  fight  it  out 
Is  exactly  what  the  enemy  agent  wants. 
Once  that  rnmes  about  his  mlss:on  will  have 
been  accomplished.  "Divide  and  conquer"  is 
their  lule  We  must  leaiii  to  live  together 
and  share  alike  in  cur  pr(  bJems,  be  they 
Joyous  or  sad 

Only  this  week  we  received  a  letter  from 
a  M'-xiran-Amenran  bny.  Frank  I.una.  who 
la  ui  ilie  armed  servicea  of  this  N.itiun,  hiS 


country  We  were  impres.sed  with  one  ser^- 
tente  ui  his  letter  It  read:  "I  met  a  :::d 
r.amed  Kaplan  in  Si.cramer.to  and  lei  him 
re,-;d  my  E.\s:s:de  Journal  " 

Here  are  two  youngsters  who  huve  be.^i 
th.own  together  by  the  war  Both  are  wear- 
ing the  same  unii(;rm  and  fighting  tor  the 
s;-mp  principles  Both  are  from  tins  aiea 
where  they  would  be  fighting  against  each 
other  if  they  succumbed  to  the  enemy  afeCnt  s 
withes.  Instead  they  have  learned  their 
le.^son  and  are  living  togc-ther.  working  to- 
gtther,  fighting  together,  pulling  together 

We  wish  it  wtre  possible  to  print  t;ur  com- 
plete list  of  subscribers.  It  reads  like  a 
League  of  Nations  roll  call:  Cohen.  DesatofT. 
DeCameron.  Dunaggio,  Hernandez.  Horn, 
Gearhardt.  Gomez.  Reynolds.  Murphy.  Shor- 
anian.  Swenson  Jones.  Bor.net.  DuVal.  Kuy- 
kendall.  Zbikowski.  Lupescue,  Kim,  Wong. 
MacTavish,  etc.  These  people  are  all  living 
in  this  area  as  good  neighbors  and  are  all 
Interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Let's  respect  them  as  American  citizens  and 
as  fellow  men.  We  must  defeat  the  Axis 
agents  at  work  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  desire 
that  every  boy  and  girl  who  reads  this 
editorial  will  appreciate  the  deep  funda- 
mental principle  which  is  involved  in 
this  discussion  and  upon  which  our  de- 
mocracy is  founded.  This  principle  was 
so  eloquently  revealed  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  among  these  are  life, 
libeity,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 

And  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  the 
many  races  in  America  have  been  welded 
tocether  to  form  our  great  united  democ- 
racy. As  long  as  this  principle  is  sup- 
ported by  our  people,  our  democracy  will 
endure.  When  we  allow  an  alien  philos- 
ophy to  supplant  it,  we  remove  the  foun- 
dation from  the  edifice  of  democracy. 


Washington  Reports  on  Rationinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTDCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12),  1943 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  there  was  broadcast  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.'s  facilities  a  pro- 
gram entitled  "Washington  Reports  on 
Rationing."  con.sisting  of  an  interview 
with  Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator 
Ralph  K.  Davies  by  Ernest  Lindley.  The 
script  of  this  program  contains  valuable 
information  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate 
and  the  country,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
con.'.ent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  LiNDi.ET.  And  now,  Mr.  Davlw,  what 
ran  you  toll  uii  about  th»»  f  hancci  for  civil- 
ians getting  more  ga»ollne7 


Mr  Davifs  First  cf  all.  Mr  Lindley.  let  me 
empha.ize  the  fact  that  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministr;itK)n  for  War  is  not  responsible  for 
ga.M'line  rationing.  Rationing  is  in  the  prov- 
ince of  another  gcvernmental  agency — not 
P  A  W  My  cfTice  is  charged  with  the  du;y 
cf  so  directing  the  operations  of  the  Ameri- 
can petroleum  uidustry.  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  to  produce  and  deliver  where  needed  aU 
tl:e  oil  that  is  required  by  the  military  forces, 
by  industiy,  by  agriculttire.  and  by  the 
civilian 

Mr  LiNDixT  In  other  words,  P.  A.  W.  has 
the  Job  of  providing  the  supply  and  determin- 
ing the  amounts  available  In  the  various 
parts  of  the  country;  others  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  parceling  It  out. 

Mr  Davie.'-.  That  Is  correct.  And.  of 
course,  as  to  gasoline  and  heating  oil  the 
supply  has  not  been  sufficient  to  me«t  the 
full  civUian  demand  What  with  shortages, 
first,  of  transportation  due  to  the  loss  of 
our  tankers,  and  now  a  shortage  of  oil  Itself. 
it  is  just  a  physical  Impossibility  to  satisfy 
the  total  requirement  Not  that  the  pro- 
duction of  oU  in  this  country  has  fallen  off; 
quite  the  contiary  We  are  producing  today 
in  the  United  States  at  an  all-time  high — 
4.350,000  barrels  per  day,  or  at>out  15  percent 
more  than  produced  In  1941  before  the  war. 
But  the  military  demand  has  ircreased  enor- 
mously and  today,  producing  all  the  oil  we 
can.  we  have  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  full 
civilian  demand;  not  after  supplying  the 
armed  forces  with  all  they  need  And.  of 
course,  the  military  demand  comes  first;  It 
is  the  civilian  who  must  suffer  restriction. 
But  I  venture  to  say  no  American  citizen 
would  want  the  order  of  preference  the  other 
way  around. 

Mr.  LiNDLET.  We  all  know  that  the  armed 
forces  must  use  colossal  quantities  of  oil, 
Mr  Davies.  but  can  you  give  us  any  definite 
figures  on  military  consumption? 

Mr.  Davies.  Much  of  the  information,  of 
course,  is  necessarily  cloaked  In  military 
secrecy,  but  there  are  a  few  facts  that  can 
be  told. 

The  military  requirement  for  petroleum 
products,  in  total,  has  climbed  already  to 
more  than  a  million  barrels  per  day  or  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  ell  the  petrolexim 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  military  demand  for  gasoline  alone  Is 
600,000  barrels  or  25,000,000  gallons  per  day. 
That  IS  one-third  of  all  the  gasoline  we  can 
manufacture  from  all  the  crude  we  can  pro- 
duce Next  year  this  military  demand  will 
be  even  greater,  climbing  probably  to  more 
than  40  percent  of  our  total  gasoline  output. 

Mr  Lindley.  With  the  Army  and  Navy  re- 
quirine  such  tremendous  amounts  it  Is  pretty 
clear  that  the  civilian  must  get  along  with 
lcs,i  But  you  say  these  military  demands  are 
further  li^creasing.  That  being  so.  Is  the 
civilian  supply  likely  to  be  still  further  re- 
duced In  the  future? 

Mr  Davifs.  The  supply  that  Is  available  for 
tlie  consumer  is.  as  I  say.  dependent  always 
upon  the  size  of  the  military  demand,  and 
mil  tary  demands  cannot  be  foretold  with 
precision — obviously.  We  do  forecast  the 
future  as  best  as  this  can  be  done  In  time 
of  var  and  plan  ahead  so  far  as  humanly 
pos.e'ble  but  no  forecast  can  be  certain.  So 
qu!  liflrd.  I  should  say  in  answer  to  your 
que;  t ion  that  the  programmed  supply  of 
gasoline  over  the  rest  of  this  year  for  civilian 
U.S?  is  not  likely  to  be  less  than  at  present. 
The  prospect  for  next  year  Is  less  distinct, 
of  course.  We  know  the  military  demand 
wU.  be  greater  We  knew  production  In  the 
United  States  has  about  reached  its  limit 
uncer  present  economic  restrictions.  These 
tw  !  farts  by  themselves  would  mean  Inevi- 
tably that  the  rivlDnn  would  get  leM  next 
year.  But  there  Is  an  offsetting  factor.  Our 
tanker  position  Is  Improving  and,  with  In- 
cTf-iiPid  trnmtjxjrtation,  we  can  obtain  tnur* 
relief  fiom  foreign  source*. 
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Therefore,  as  to  next  year,  it  looks  now 
«a  thoUr-h  Increased  foreign  production  would 
offset  Increased  military  demand,  leaving  us 
In  about  the  same  position  as  to  civilian 
gasoline  supplies  in  this  country  as  we  are 

today. 

Mr  LiNDLET  Your  mention  of  relief  from 
foreign  sources  is  interesting.  What  about 
thesp  rcpor's  that  the  vast  oil  flt'lds  of  the 
Middle  East  are  being  conserved  by  the  Brit- 
ish while  our  oil  resources  are  being  expended? 

Mr  DAvirs  There  is  no  substance  to  the 
Buggesilon  that  the  British  have  been  un- 
wtlllng  to  use  their  own  oil  resources,  none 
whatever.  The  fact  Is  that  British  and  Amer- 
ican oil  resources  over  the  world  have  been 
employed  Jointly  fror-  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war  And  In  this  connection,  let  me 
point  out  here  that  the  oil  reserves  of  the 
Middle  East — the  Persian  Gulf  area— are  by 
no  means  exclusively  British,  the  American 
oil  Interest  In  this  part  of  the  world  Is  also 
great. 

Wl'.li  more  tankers  available  today  we  are 
able  to  use  more  oil  from  this  foreign  source — 
British  oil  and  American  oil.  In  the  months 
past  these  sources  have  been  drawn  upon  to 
the  full  extent  that  tankers  have  been  avail- 
able, and  the  same  policy  will  obtain  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  LiNDLKT.  I  presume  that  means  that 
the  very  few  tankers  available  up  to  now  had 
to  be  used  on  the  shortest  possible  runs — 
principally  from  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  north 
Africa. 

Mr.  Daviks.  That  Is  exactly  right,  and  with 
the  opening  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
greater  number  of  tankers,  some  relief  Is 
forthcoming.  We  should  bear  In  mind, 
though,  that  refining  capacities  abroad  are 
limited  and  If  we  had  ample  shipping  we 
would  still  only  be  able  to  relieve  our  domes- 
tic burden  to  an  extent. 

Mr.  LiNDLET.  Very  Interesting.  I  would 
Judge  from  what  you  say,  Mr.  Davles,  that 
the  American  motorist  will  not  be  able  to  till 
his  tank  at  will  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Davies.  That.  Mr  Lindley,  Is  definitely 
the  prospect.  I  realize  It  Is  not  a  satisfying 
-^-one.  but  It  Is  an  Inevitable  concomitant  of 
war  The  civilian.  In  all  his  Inconvenience  for 
lack  of  gasoline,  can.  though,  derive  satisfac- 
tion from  the  knowledge  that  he  Is  making 
a  genuine  contribution  to  winning  the  war; 
that  he  Is  lending  vital  home-front  support 
to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Nation.  And  if 
there  be  any  who  begrudge  this  sacrifice,  1 
say,  let  them  visit  the  nearest  military  hos- 
'  pltal— the  Walter  Reed  In  Washington,  for 
example — and  see  what  real  sacrifice  for 
one's  country  means  In  war. 


Post-War  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  19  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  October  12),  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  yesterday 
afternoon  there  appeared  a  very  able  and 
Interesting  article  by  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence relating  to  post-war  peace.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peace  Issue  Le_\dersiiip  Seen  Foggy 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
There  is  as  yet  no  assurcnce  that  the  post- 
war ••peace"  to  follow  this  war  will  be  any 
more  enduring  th:in  that  which  followed  '.he 
World  War.  Leadership  on  this  issue  is  still 
foggy  and  timid,  though  over  the  last  week 
end  two  notable  speeches — one  by  Wendell 
WlUkie  and  the  ocher  by  Sumner  Welles- 
revealed  significant  trends  of  thinking  by 
International  cooperationists  in  botla  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties. 

Although  somewhat  similar  in  approach, 
the  chief  differences  between  the  two  is  this: 
Mr.  Wlllkie  would  have  Great  Britain.  Russia, 
the  United  States,  and  China  make  a  •'dec- 
laration of  Intention"  now  looking  toward  a 
world  organization  In  which  all  nations,  in- 
cluding the  defeated,  would  ultimately  be 
admitted,  while  Mr.  Welles,  though  favoring 
the  same  four-power  pact  as  an  immed.ate 
necessity,  feels  the  matter  of  world  organ- 
ization shoulG  be  left  to  a  series  of  agree- 
ments to  be  made  gradually  during  the 
"transition"  period  after  the  armistice 

Mr.  Wlllkie  rightly  insists  that  the  relatlcn- 
shlp  between  these  four  powers  and  the 
rest  of  the  allied  world  be  defined  now.  Mr. 
Welles,  since  he  last  spoke,  recognizes  the 
dangers  of  too  much  emphasis  on  the  au- 
thority of  Great  Britain,  United  States.  Rus- 
sia, and  China  and  wisely  bcsjins  to  mentic  n 
the  addition  of  the  Fourth  French  Republic. 
He  suggests  also  that  some  of  the  smaller 
nations  might  serve  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations — a  concession 
to  recent  criticism  of  the  proposed  four- 
power  alliance  Idea. 

weakness  in  proposals 

Both  Mr.  Willkie  and  Mr.  Welles  vehe- 
mently denounce  alliances  and  while  Mr. 
Welles  speaks  of  the  four-power  arranpemcut 
as  a  temporary  alliance,  he  warns  It  must 
not  overreach  Itself.  To  a  large  Vxtent  Mr 
Welles  hitherto  has  been  reflecting  the 
Roosevelt-Churchill  concept  of  a  temporary 
trusteeship  by  the  four  big  powers  to  serve 
during  a  coollng-off  or  transition   periud. 

The  real  weakness  of  both  the  Welles  ai.d 
the  W'lllkie  proposals  and  the  RooEevelt- 
Churchill  plan  to  experiment  and  drift 
throu2;h  a  transition  period  is  that  all  seem 
to  Igrore  poft-war  psychology.  They  fcr- 
get  that  Woodrow  Wilson  leally  lest  h:.s 
le?clershlp  and  his  leverage  amnn^r  our  all.cs 
of  World  War  No.  1  when  the  armistice  was 
not  yet  6  months  old.  The  p.=ychr.lcgy  of 
returning  soldiers  during  demobilization  and 
Job  hunting  was  not  meieiy  antiwar,  but  It 
scmetimes  becomes  hit  •.-.rly  ant'.fort  un. 
This  disillusionment  Is  due  In  no  s-mall  part 
to  wartime  mistakes  In  the  behavior  of  our 
allies. 

The  seed,  of  the  same  thing  are  being  sc-'n 
today.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  biiuuleicd 
last  week  In  treating  flippantly  th"  f-ntic!  nv? 
brought  back  by  five  American  Senators  fnia 
aieas  In  the  world  where  the  British  are  sup- 
po.sed  to  be  cooperating  with  us.  Charges  cf 
this  kind  breed  Isolationist  votes  and  Mr 
Churchill  can  do  more  to  remove  the  basis 
for  Isolatlcni.'m  In  America  by  ex- austive 
Inquiry  aj  to  the  facts  than  by  assuming  thr.t 
the  American  Senators  are  merely  be.ng  po- 
litical. 

The  time  to  assure  an  enduring  peace  for 
the  years  after  the  war  Is  during  the  war 
The  time  to  clear  up  misunderstanding  and 
to  put  selfish  commercial  Interests  in  Britain 
and  America  and  elsewhere  in  their  proper 
place  is  during  a  war  and  not  afterv.-ards 
when  the  reaction  sets  In  against  those  who 
would  exploit  the  victory  In  a  esurgent  na- 
tionalism. 


LEAGUE    COVENANT    LIVXS 

It  Is  now  when  American  resources  and 
American  lives  are  being  sacrificed  that  the 
President  of  th"  United  Stales  has  his  maxi- 
mum power  to  inf.ucnce  cur  allies  including 
Russia.  Britain,  and  China.  The  talk  r.bout 
a  nev,-  world  organization  "eventually"  means 
deliberate  delay.  The  Leaeue  of  Nations 
covet: ant  still  lives  It  is  embodied  In  the 
treaty  structure  of  44  nations.  It  handles 
well  the  problem  of  giving  voice  to  small 
as  well  aj;  large  nations.  It  preserves  the 
sovereignty  of  every  nation.  It  is  not  a  su- 
perstate. It  conforms  to  the  American  Con- 
stitution It  depends  first  on  moral  force 
and  reason,  but  it  rests  in  the  final  analysis 
on  the  concerted  power  and  physical  force 
of  all  nations.  It  has  a  provision  which 
memo  an  international  police  force.  It  is  in 
fact  a  splendid  constitution  for  world  peace. 
To  try  to  write  another  constitution  means 
endless  birkering  while  the  peace  of  the 
world  waits.  The  covenant  of  the  League 
can  be  improved  in  detail  and  clarified  but 
the  framework  is  there  already. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Democratic  Party 
to  keep  faith  with  President  Wilson  who 
siened  the  covenant  and  for  the  Republican 
Party  to  rectify  the  mistake  made  by  Warren 
Harding  who.  though  as  a  Senator  had  twice 
voted  for  the  league  with  the  so-called  Lodge 
reservations,  declined  when  elected  to  the 
presidency  to  submit  the  League  Covenant  to 
the  Senate  even  with  the  Lodge  reservations. 

Mr  Harding  ml.=construed  the  mandate  of 
the  people  in  the  1920 -election  as  a  rejection 
of  the  League  despite  the  fact  that  31  promi- 
nent Republicans,  including  former  President 
William  Howard  Taft,  Ellhu  Root,  and 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  In  a  public  pre- 
elf  ction  statement  had  told  their  fellow  Re- 
publican.*  that  a  vote  for  Harding  was  "a  vote 
for   the  League  with  reservations." 


Rationing,  Pricing,  Processing,  'and 
Distribution  of  Food 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1913 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ixtti.d  n.y  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  made 
at  the  National  Foo''  Conference  held 
in  Chirago  on  September  16,  1943.  by 
Mr.  Leu  Maxon.  former  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  O.  P.  A.: 

I'd  like  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset,  that 
I  do  not  8;ieak  as  an  ex-Washlngtcn  fo<  d 
expert  I  merely  want  to  outline  and  briefly 
disci's  what  might  be  called  a  layman's  con- 
ception of  an  over-all.  realistic  food  program. 

Any  q'lcs'lonlng  of  the  present  program 
will  be  looked  upon  In  some  quarters  a-s 
destructive  criticism,  a  phrase  which  seems 
to  be  gaining  popularity  In  Washington  I 
assure  you  thai  my  purpose  la  to  be  helpful 
and  occf  sional  reference  to  the  current  han- 
dling cf  the  food  situation   Is  unavoidable. 

I  realize  the  need  of  encouraging  prodvc- 
tion,  and  the  Increasing  problems  of  the 
farmer.  That  phase  of  the  program  can  best 
be  discussed  by  people  v.ho  are  close  to  It. 
I  do.  however,  want  to  stress  the  somewhat 
obvious  fact  that  food  production  la  more 
than  just  a  farm  problem.  So  I'll  confine 
my  remarks  mainly  to  the  rationing,  pricing, 
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processing,  and  d'strlbution  of  food  which 
today  is  tiie  nun. her  one  v.ar  problem.  Un- 
fortunately, it  cannot  be  solved  as  speedily 
as  was  the  demand  for  munitions  and  arma- 
ments. Nature,  time,  and  the  seasons  re- 
strict and  rule  at  tlie  souice.  Overtime  and 
niglit  shifts  can't  help  much.  The  food  pro- 
gram requires  h  ns-distancc  planning  and 
oivaiiization  We  have  not  faced  a  food  crisis 
but  can  readily  and  rapidly  reach  that  point 
If  sound  and  sensible  planing  isn't  foith- 
commg  frum  those  in  Washington  who  have 
this  responsibility  before  them. 

In  every  battle  zone,  food  will  take  pnor;ty 
over  tanks  and  pianes  as  It  already  has  in 
our  lend-lease  shi])ments  to  Ru.-sia. 

Food  is  not  only  a  weapon  of  v.-ar,  but  the 
greatest  single  expedient  toward  peace  in 
Invaded  countries 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  aid  in  invasion 
than  the  rumor  that  the  Americans  will  bring 
ford. 

Fuod  Ls  rapidly  becoming  more  Important 
than  guns.  Yet,  the  problem  has  been  given 
secondSfy  treatment  up  to  now. 

Long-term  commitments  are  essential  to 
the  production  and  distribution  of  food. 
These  are  impossible  under  today's  uncertain 
food  set-up. 

After  20  montlis  cf  war.  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  complete,  work- 
able, realistic  food  program 

Here  are  14  suggestions  which  1  believe  de- 
serve consideration  In  the  construction  of  a 
badly  needed,  sound  food  program: 

1.    AN    0\'FR-ALL    FOOD    HEAD    IS    NEEDED 

We  can  never  have  a  satisfactory  ^ood  pro- 
gram while  the  various  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  divided  among  Government 
agencies. 

Voluntary  cooperation  between  Govern- 
ment bureaus  on  a  problem  as  great  as  food 
has  proved  and  will  continue  to  prove  to  be 
impossible  There  Is  a  great  mother  love 
In  all  Government  agencies,  and  the  strug- 
gles for  position  and  recognition  would 
sometimes  embarrass  the  hammie.st  of  actors. 

Food  has  continued  to  be  a  problem  di- 
vided among  many  men.  Today  the  divi- 
sion of  authority  is  twice  as  great  as  a  year 
ago.  And  not  one  of  the  five  men  now  han- 
dling the  food  problem  has  the  qualities  or 
the  background  necessary  to  do  the  admin- 
istrative Job  that  is  obviously  required. 

The  food  sruation  's  a  bad  stew  with  too 
many  cooks  whose  fumbling  Indecision  and 
political    outlook    Is   spoiling    the   dish. 

The  present  food  set-up  is  so  complex  that 
only  a  .strong,  over-all.  single  head  with  com- 
plete authority  can  make  it  function. 

Changing  horses  isn't  enough  The  Job 
needs  a  tough,  hard  rcughrider  who  will  de- 
mand, get,  and  exercise  the  authority  needed 
to  make  the  food  plan  a  workable  reality. 
The  food  program  cannot  succeed  under  po- 
litical leadership  or  direction.  It  needs  a 
courageous  man  who  has  the  ability  and  the 
will  to  make  dcci-siuns  unmindful  of  what 
any  group  of  voters  will  think  The  food 
situation  suffers  from  too  many  agencies,  too 
many  comprc  mlses.  too  many  professors,  too 
many  lawyers,  and  t  ;o  many  polttlclann.  It 
is  crying  for  a  hard-workmg.  Independent 
food  czar  or  dictator  or  whatever  ytju  care 
to  call  him.  His  au'liority  should  be  com- 
plete and  inihanintred,  it  should  extend 
over  every  agency  connected  with  any  part 
of  the  food  program  even  to  the  field  cf  man- 
power and  It  mu'-t  be  absolute  and  final. 
The  uppoliitment  should  be  defljiitely  iioii- 
prhtu  al. 

The  be.st  type  of  adm'.ni-strative  executive 
should  be  chosen  strictly  on  his  record  ot 
getting  things  done  The  food  pn.gram  has 
suffered  .-^adly  from  lack  of  man  ;geinent. 
The  problems  invdvcd  demand  the  utmost 
in  a  C'luragec.us,  decu-ive.  hard-lighting 
man  Tlie  fc.  d  program,  in  fact,  needs  an- 
other Bill  Jcffers. 


2     LET   EXPERIENCED    FOOD    MEN    HELP 

Tl:e  most  costly  mistake  to  date  In  the  food 
situaiicn  lias  been  the  unwillingness  to  de.U 
intelligently  with  tlie  people  involved  In  the 
production  and  distribution  of  food.  This 
has  di-couraged  and  prevented  the  bett 
brains  and  experience  from  being  helpful  and 
actually  forced  an  attitude  of  antagonism 
and  distrust  am.ong  those  who.'^e  cooperation 
is  vital  to  the  success  cf  any  food  piegram, 

I'm  not  EUggeiiirg  that  the  food  problem 
be  turned  over  to  b:g  business  or  little  bui-l- 
ne.=-s  or  any  group  or  niteresis.  It,  however, 
needs  the  experience  and  knowledge  and  co- 
operation cf  people  who  know  the  Intricate 
problems  of  all  those  concerned  with  the 
production  and  distribution  of  food.  Up  to 
now  we  have  had  too  many  food  experts 
whose  only  food  experience  has  been  cb- 
tained  with  a  knife  and  fork. 

A  successful  food  program  must  respect  the 
common  procedures  and  practices  In  the  food 
business.  In  the  past  the  young  men  of 
Washington  have  often  dreamed  up  "better 
ways"  out  of  their  inexperience.  But  when 
these  "better  ^ays  "  came  smack  up  against 
actual  usage  they  Just  didn't  work. 

Much  time  and  temper  and  confidence  has 
been  lost  in  senseless  and  costly  experiments. 
Men  of  experience  In  every  phase  of  the  food 
program  should  be  consulted,  their  know- 
how  put  to  use,  and  they  should  have  a 
part  In  working  out  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions they  must  live  with  so  that  no  part 
of  the  food-producing  chain  will  be  forced 
to  undergo  even  a  mild  revolution  at  a  time 
when  all  energy  should  be  devoted  to  maxi- 
mum prcxluction. 

3.    TAKE   POUnCS  OUT 

Politics  should  be  removed  from  the  food 
program  as  clearly  as  they  were  removed  from 
the  rubber  program.  They  are  very  evident 
in  the  appointment  of  the  men  to  whom 
parts  of  the  food  Job  have  been  entrusted. 
Tliey  shadow  many  moves,  such  as  the  prom- 
ised price  roll -back  which  Just  happened  to 
get  all-important  about  the  time  John  Lewis 
marched  on  Washington.  The  food  plan 
should  not  be  -based  on  any  temporary  ex- 
pedient, political  or  economic.  It  must  be 
a  long-range  effort  that  will  not  be  altered 
or  used  for  any  purpose  except  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  food. 

The  food  program  needs  administrative,  not 
political,  talent.  It  is  a  hard  Job  of  manage- 
ment and  demands  top  men  experienced  In 
getting  things  done  rather  than  men  who 
promise  readily  and  produce  little — except 
more   promises. 

4.    LIMIT  PRICE  CONTROL  TO  BASIC  FTEMS 

Attempts  to  put  price  ceilings  on  all  foods 
arc  futile,  and  can  easily  bring  the  entire 
price-control  system   into  utter  disrepute. 

Price  control  should  be  limited  to  basic 
cost-of-living  Items  and  all  efforts  should  be 
confined  to  these  basic  Items  Chain  stoie 
men  tell  m.e  that  90  percent  of  their  business 
Is  done  In  less  than  20  items.  There's  the 
plfce  to  direct  both  price  control,  rationing, 
and  production  effort.  Plentiful  food.s  need 
no  control  because  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand has  not  been  repealed  a*  yet  Luxuries 
can  he  left  to  find  their  own  levels.  What 
canned  mussels,  artichoke  hearts,  and  caviar 
C(>.«t  IS  of  no  ureat  importance  In  our  food  pic- 
ture. Today  price  control  covers  over  700 
food  Item,?,  more  than  600  of  which  make  up 
less  than  10  percent  of  cur  food  purchases. 

5     CONTROL   PRICE   AT  ALL  LEVELS 

Price  control  must  be  arrived  at  Intellt- 
gently  with  all  the  factors  of  production  and 
distribution   carefully  considered. 

The  price  policy  must  start  with  a  clear  con- 
ception and  complete  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  costs  of  the  producer  In  the 
past  It  has  started  with  the  price  paid  by  the 
consumer  and   tried  to  work  backward,  but 


It  has  often  failed  to  operate  because  of  • 
lack  of  courage  or  too  much  political  con- 
scKUsness,  The  small  processor,  the  small 
packer,  wholesalers,  and  retailers,  have  taken 
a  merciless  squeezing  that  could  have  been 
nvuided  with  decisive  and  sound  over-all 
planning.  Price  control  cant  work  at  one 
level  If  it  isn't  applied  to  nil  levels.  Price 
control  was  never  intended  to  make  it  Im- 
IJObSible  for  small  merchants  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. But  by  Its  hit-and-miss  yet  arbitrary 
applicnticn  It  has  worked  against  an  in- 
creased food  supply  by  forcing  hundreds  of 
small  packets  and  proce.ssoi-s  nrd  thousand* 
upon  thousands  of  retailers  and  distributor! 
to  the  wall. 

6     SIMPLIFT    PRICE   AND   RATIONING   RECtTLATIONS 

Price  control  and  rationing  regulations 
should  be  simplified  and  made  completely 
understandable  to  the  smallest  retailer — to 
every  link  in  the  food  chain.  The  regulations 
today  are  fantastic  Jungles  of  words  with 
their  understanding  smothered  In  hn-olved. 
muscle  bound,  legalistic  terms,  and  style.  If 
O  P  A.  insists  upon  hoarding  young  lawyers 
then  certainly  the  regulations  could  be  trans- 
lated into  plain  grocery  store  English  so  the 
average  merchant  could  read  a  12-page  pam- 
phlet and  knew  how  to  proceed  without  fear 
of  transgressing,  I  read  the  other  day  that 
one  of  the  regulations  had  been  slmplifled 
and  that  the  simplification  required  only  47 
pages  of  type  The  fruit-cake  regulation  was 
a  classic  example  of  what  I  mean — It,  alao, 
has  beer  revised  and  simplified.  Here's  an 
actual  paragraph  from  the  revision: 

"All  commodities  listed  In  appendix  A  are 
those  known  to  the  trade  as  such  excepting 
therefrom  such  thereof,  if  any,  while  subject 
to  another  regulation." 

7.    ELIMINATE  GRADING  OF  STORXS 

There  should  be  but  one  retail  celling  price. 
Under  todays  set-up  the  Independent  mer- 
chant Is  branded  as  a  high  priced,  InefQclent 
operator  by  the  needless  system  of  grading 
stores  and  assigning  them  separate  price 
ceilings. 

The  men  who  conceived  this  plan  did  not 
take  Into  consideration  that  the  chain  Is  a 
volume  operator  and  it  must  attract  more 
customers  and  from  a  wider  area.  It  also 
competes  with  other  services  such  as  credit, 
delivery,  etc,  offered  by  th«  Independent. 
And  to  do  this  It  must  undersell  whether  Jt 
wants  to  or  not.  One  celling  set  at  the  Inde- 
pendent level  would  automatically  set  lower 
ceilings  for  chains  without  needlessly  and 
officially  branding  the  Independent  merchant 
as  b  costlier  nlace  to  buy. 

8.  SIMPLIFT  THE  RETAILERS  JOB 

The  problems  presented  by  rationing  and 
price  control  to  the  average  rcUiler  are  In 
many  cases  close  to  overwhelming  A  study 
of  these  added  burdens  has  been  made  by 
many  chain  operators  and  simplified  pro- 
cedurf-s  supgoFted,  Up  to  now  these  recom- 
mendations hove  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Today 
merchants  and  rhaln-store  managers  often 
are  forced  to  enlist  the  aid  of  their  entire 
families  at  night  simply  to  sort  and  count 
ration  stamps  These  stamps  could  hf  aver- 
8g»»d  and  weit;hed  very  accurately  at  a  saving 
of  millions  of  mm-hour<»  each  week.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  manv  strpts  toward  slmpllfl- 
catl  .n  that  fchould  find  a  place  in  a  sound 
food  program. 

B.    KEEP   lOOD    PEOCESr-.ORS   AND  DISTRIBUTORS    IN 
BUSINESS 

The  number  of  small  businesses  that  have 
been  forced  to  the  wall  Is  appallin:?.  but  cur 
Washington  bureaucr  's  shrug  this  off  as 
casualties  cf  war.  This  is  a  wiong  and  dan- 
gerous attitude,  I  do  not  believe  a  food 
procram  that  permits,  let  alone  forces,  small 
packers  and  pnjce'strs  to  close  their  do.irs  at 
a  time  when  we  are  seeking  to  increase  cur 
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food  supplies,  can  hope  for  success.  Provialcn 
moit  be  made  to  keep  every  link  in  the  pro- 
ducing and  prccessmg  and  distribution  of 
food  active  and  heiiltliy.  and,  instead  of  a 
let- em-d;e  attitude,  we  need  a  determined 
keep-em-healthy  approach,  locking  to  the 
ezpansion  and  fullest  production  in  every 
Btep  and  with  every  factor  in  the  food-pro- 
ducing Cham. 

10.  MORI    AtrrHORITT    TO    DISTRICT    OITICES 

The  true  eventual  measure  of  rationing  and 
price  contrcl's  effectiveness  is  in  the  strength 
that  can  be  passed  en  to  the  local  boards 
and  district  caBces.  Certainly,  those  people 
who  are  serving  patriotically  and  well 
throughout  the  country  are  in  a  far  better 
position  to  Interpret  food  regulations  locally 
than  anyone  in  Washington. 

The  power  of  these  boards  should  be  In- 
creased as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  district 
offices.  Interpretation  of  all  regulations  in 
tlie  broadest  sense  should  be  entrusted  to 
State  offices.  Because  they  are  In  close  touch 
With  local  situations,  given  the  green  light 
on  price,  rationing,  or  production,  they  will 
eliminate  the  red  tape  and  delays  that  under 
the  present  set-up  often  force  processors  to 
actually  withhold  foodstuffs  from  the  market 
tor  as  long  as  from  6  to  10  months. 

1 1 .  USZ  RATIONING  TO  INCREASE  PBODUCTTON 

Rationing  should  be  used  not  Just  to  dis- 
tribute a  diminishing  supply  of  any  com- 
modity but  a&an  Indication  of  public  need. 
When  a  commodity  Is  in  demand,  then  let 
that  demand  set  in  motion  the  processes  by 
which  more  of  that  commodity  can  be  ob- 
tained In  the  future.  Thus  in  due  time  the 
ration  point  value  of  the  product  can  be 
reduced,  to  concur  with  the  needs  and  wants 
of  the  public,  instead  of  Increased  to  guard 
a  shrinking  quantity. 

12.  StTBSZDIES 

On  this  subject  I  expect  a  hearty  disagree- 
ment but  I  remind  you  I  am  expressing  only 
xny  own  views.  I  do  not  like  tiie  principle  of 
subsidy.  I  realize  the  danger  of  greater  en- 
croachment upon  private  Industry  by  Govern- 
ment regimentation  through  the  use  of  sub- 
sidy and  the  possibility  of  Its  misuse  as  a 
political  Influence.  But  with  a  political  type 
of  leadershp  and  imder  existing  conditions,  I 
do  not  see  how  some  form  of  f^ubsidy  can  be 
avoided. 

I  believe  in  the  policy  of  a  firm  price  line. 
The  theory  of  letting  prices  rise  until  they 
reach  a  certain  level  Is  like  letting  a  few 
floors  of  a  building  burn  luitu  we're  ready 
to  put  out  the  fire. 

Some  form  of  subsidy  under  today's  condi- 
tions is  necessary  In  my  humble  opinion  not 
only  to  help  hold  a  firm  price  line  but  also 
to  permit  an  over-all,  realistic,  workable  plan 
that  would  encourage  the  production,  process- 
ing and  distribution  of  food  by  relieving 
the  squeeze  which  arises  from  mounting  costs 
over  which  processors  and  producers  have 
no  control.  Remember,  you  cannot  force 
people  to  produce,  pack,  or  sell  at  a  loss  and 
we  cannot  continue  to  drive  little  businesses 
to  the  wall  In  the  •.ppalling  numbers  of  the 
past  6  months. 

Perhaps  subsidies  could  have  been  avoided 
with  the  proper  foresight  and  pohtlcally 
courageous  action.  But  we  must  face  condi- 
tions as  they  now  exist. 

13.     AVOID    RADICAL    REFORMS 

This  Is  no  time  for  Idealistic  experiments. 
The  problem  calls  for  an  expansion  of  the 
food  channels,  not  restriction  and  discour- 
agement through  the  impraciical  dreams  of 
the  new  thinkers  who  see  In  the  patriotism 
of  the  people  a  chance  to  put  over  some  of 
their  pet  theories  under  the  guise  of  wartime 
necessity.  These  continuing  effrrts,  coupled 
with  the  obvious  distiust  of  practical  focd 


knowledge  and  the  lack  of  balance  in  the  ; 
men  who  have  had  a  hand  in  many  of  the  | 
senseless  regulations  Imposed  on  the  feed 
Industry,  hnve  caused  the  icod  people  to  look 
upon  the  bright  young  men  m  the  Wash- 
ington bureaus  with  well-earned  suspicion. 
Grade  labeling  Is  one  of  the  moves  or  this 
type.  It's  net  new.  It's  been  a  pec  of  the 
so-called   coiiiumer  groups  for  years. 

There  Is  a  sijong  group  in  Washington 
who  believe  that  the  manuiacture,  6tai:daid- 
ization  and  distribution  of  all  essential  prod- 
ucts should  be  placed  under  tlte  aib;t:ary 
control  of  the  Government  not  Just  du.  iiig 
wartime  but  from  now  on  and  grade  labeling 
Is  the  keystone  of  their  effort. 

If  grade  labeling  were  to  become  effective, 
the  next  step  is  a  flat  price  to  cover  each 
grade.  And  when  that  fiat  price  is  set  lew 
enough,  that  will  be  the  end  of  compe tition, 
of  food  research,  of  food  progress,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  regimented,  standardiztd,  ra- 
tioned world.  In  those  two  simple  steps 
there  can  be  the  end  of  brand  names,  and 
the  end  of  a  free  press,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  quality  backed  by  a  miLinufactur- 
er's  reputation.  And  the  grade  labelers  defi- 
nitely say  they  want  grade  labeling  so  they 
CF.i  have  flat  pricing  so  there's  no  dcubt 
about  step  number  two — they  have  already 
declared  themselves  on  that. 

No  manufacturer  objects  to  truthful.  In- 
formative labeling,  but  they  do  object  to 
this  grade  leveling  that  masquerades  under 
the  name  of  lab<;ling. 

The  Bureau  of  llAbor  Statistics'  study  shows 
that  approximately  4  percent  of  the  indi- 
vidual's expenditure  for  food  is  for  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  against  16  percent 
spent  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  About 
four  times  as  much  monej-  Is  spent  by  the 
average  wage  earner  and  salaried  person  for 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  as  is  spent  for 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

During  the  first  14  months  following  the 
issuance  of  O.  M.  P.  R.,  all  food  prices,  taken 
as  a  group,  advar  3d  24  points.  Retail  prices 
of  canned  foods-  during  the  same  period 
advanced  only  10  point  or,  in  other  words, 
less  than  one-half  as  much  as  the  Increase 
in  the  price  of  all  foods.  The  price  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  during  this  period  ad- 
vanced 84  points,  or  8  times  as  much  as 
canned  foods. 

Every  study  shows  that  canned  goods  have 
had  the  lowest  percentage  of  price  Increase 
of  any  foods,  and  also  presents  the  least 
problem  In  price  control,  because  it  shows 
fewer  violations  In  every  check-up  made. 
Now  add  all  these'  facts  together  and  wonder, 
If  you  will.  Just  why  grade  labeling  or  grade 
leveling  Is  so  vital  and  whether  or  not  it 
Isn't  the  keystone  In  a  move  to  destroy 
brand  names  and  bring  about  complete  Ctov- 
eriiment  regimentation  of  tiiis  vital  food 
business. 

The  food  program  should  not  be  handi- 
capped with  this  continuing  effort  to  inflict 
Tugwellistlc  theories  on  the  industry  on  one 
hand  while  asking  them  to  cooperate  en- 
thusiastically on  the  other. 

14.    GAIN  THE  PUBLIC  CONITDENCE 

One  of  the  prime  essentials  in  the  success 
of  any  food  program  is  the  confidence  of  the 
public  and  the  confidence  of  the  food  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  distributers.  This 
can  be  had  only  by  a  soundly  conceivtd. 
common-sense  plan  that  follows  through 
from  producer  to  consumer  and  that  bears 
the  stamp  of  thorough  and  sensible  thinking. 
The  public  and  the  food  industry  mu.  t  have 
full  knowledge  of  the  plan  and  must  believe  it 
workable.  Then  and  only  then  will  we  be  on 
the  road  to  a  sound  and  lasting  solution  to 
cur  growing  food  problem 

The  public  Is  entitled  to  the  facts  and  until 
they  feel  they  are  being  kept  Informed  and 


not  being  kidded,  any  food  program  will  work 
a?aln-t  an  insurmcuntable  handicap.  Peo- 
ple are  willing  to  help  do  the  Job  but  they 
want  to  know  "how"  and  "what  "  and  'why," 
and  they  m'ist  be  taken  into  the  Govern- 
ments confidence.  Take  the  sugar  situation 
as  an  example.  Yru  have  undoubtedly  heard 
one  cf  your  neighbors  say  they  understand 
there's  plenty  of  susar  and  that  rationing 
could  be  lifted  tomorrow.  Ycu  have  seen  the 
newspaper  pictures  cf  warehouses  Jammed 
with  RUicar.  We  know  that  coffee  can  new 
be  .'h;;  ped  from  South  America.  So  Just 
what  is  the  sugar  situation?  Is  there 
enough?  Can  su^ar  rationing  be  ended? 
Why  not  give  the  public  the  facts  so  they  will 
have  ere.iter  confidence  in  the  food  program 
and  Will  make  their  sacrifices  in  the  spirit  of 
informed  and  understanding  citizens. 

In  Government  agencies,  dealing  with  the 
Nation's  food,  there  seems  to  be  an  "Alice 
in  Wonderland  "  attitude  about  the  food 
problem.  Many  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  production  and  distribution  lack 
the  tools  to  adequately  do  their  Job.  They 
have  rn  over-all  policy  that  can  possibly 
make  it  all  come  out  even  in  the  end,  nor 
can  they  conceive  one  without  encroaching 
upon  other  agencies. 

The  men  who  have  had  the  reins  of  the 
food  program  in  their  hands  know  that  It 
has  not  taken  practical  form  even  after  20 
months  of  war,  they  admit  It  publicly  by 
promising  that  a  new  version  will  soon  be 
presented.  Tliey  realize  a  practical  over-all 
food  program  can  be  had  only  If  they  are 
willing  to  risk  the  estrangement  of  powerful 
groups  of  voters.  They  have  the  answers  to 
some  of  the  problems  but  they  have  hesitated 
to  put  them  into  effect  because  they  may 
not  be  politically  palatable. 

In  discussing  the  present  food  program, 
or  lack  of  It.  let's  not  get  confused  about 
who  Is  patriotic  and  who  Isn't.  No  political 
party  and  no  group  of  bureaucrats  have  any 
patent  on  patriotism.  Criticism  is  too  often 
met  by  an  appeal  "to  stick  together  boys 
and  follow  on.  were  at  war,  and  so  forth." 
But  we  need  more  than  flag-waving  phrases. 
Food  Is  the  most  vital  problem  confronting 
the  country  and  it  Increases  In  Importance 
every  day.  It's  time  for  us  all  to  put  our 
thinking  together  and  hope  that  out  of  It 
comes  the  sound,  workable  program  we  must 
have.  There  can  be  no  more  patriotic  effort 
than  helping  crystal ize  that  plan  by  thorough 
discussion  and  frank  criticism. 

The  food  problem  has  not  been  met 
squarely  and  realistically.  It  is  problem  No. 
1  today  and  it  will  obviously  Increase  In  im- 
portance as  we  progress  in  Europe.  It  can 
reach  alarming  proportions  unless  a  coura- 
geous, rtalistic,  over-all  food  plan  is  conceived 
and  put  into  action.  This  will  be  true 
whether  we  plan  to  attempt  to  feed  the 
world,  as  some  blandly  promise,  or  whether 
we  merely  fulfill  the  basic  and  most  conserv- 
ative needs  of  successful  invasion. 

We  are  assured  that  all  is  well  on  the  food 
front.  A  good  harvest  is  coming  in.  Prices 
of  green  vegetables  are  down  as  a  conse- 
quence. But  let's  not  be  like  the  man  who 
didn't  repnir  the  roof  because  the  sun  was 
shining.  The  demands  upon  our  food  sup- 
pliers will  be  greater  and  greater  and  It's  one 
essenti.ll  that  cim't  be  pulled  cut  of  a  hat 
or  tripled  in  prcducticn  by  adding  factory 
shifts.  My  own  field  men  tell  me  that  fo'xl 
wh  .lesalers'  stocks  are  down  and  that  store 
stocks  are  at  extremely  low  ebb.  Let's  not 
delay  longer  the  conception  and  the  declara- 
tion of  an  over-all.  workable  food  program 
that  takes  into  consideration  every  phase  of 
production,  processing,  and  distribution. 
The  public  and  the  ford  Industry  will  get 
behind  that  kind  of  a  program  with  confi- 
dence and  understanding  and  enthusiasm 
and  that's  what  it  takes  to  make  It  tick. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1943 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude an  address  made  by  me  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Phjslcally  Handicapped  at  the  National 
Press  Club  on  the  evening  of  July  9,  1943, 
and  some  very  kind  remarks  about  the 
address  by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Strachan,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped: 

Mr.  Sthach\n.  am  happy  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  introducing  to  you  tonu:ht  a 
Member  of  Congress  whn.-^e  sympathies  are 
with  the  handicapped.  When  first  I  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  him.  I  found  that  he 
hrd  h;id  a  liftlong  riterest  in  the  subject, 
and  was  eauer  to  cooperate  in  any  way  pos- 
slble.  I  know  that  he  is  a  real  friend  of  the 
handicapped  because,  when  he  Introduced 
House  Resolution  230.  he  proved  that  he 
would  not  only  say  something  about  the 
matter,  but  he  would  do  something  about  it 
as  well. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  unduly  upon  this 
gentleman.  I  will,  however,  acquaint  you 
with  the  fact  that  he  has  five  sons — all  of 
them  now  m  the  military  service  to  help  fight 
and  win  this  war  for  you  and  me  and  all  of 
us — and  I  think,  thus,  that  he  has  a  right  to 
speak  as  a  good  American 

Without  further  ado,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you,  the  Honorable  Augustine  B. 
Kei-ley,   of   Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  to- 
night, and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk 
about  some  of  the  problems  of  the  physically 
handicapped. 

I  have  always  been  Interested  In  the  af- 
fairs of  the  underprivileged,  particularly  the 
sick  and  disabled.  These  make  two  appeals — 
one  is  humanitarian,  the  other  is  utilitarian. 
It  would  seem  that  the  htimanitarian  appeal 
should  be  sufficient  to  create  an  interest 
strong  enough  to  unite  full  public  support 
for  aid.  Sad  to  say,  this  is  not  true.  So,  we 
will  approach  the  problem  from  the  view- 
point of  utility. 

Today  in  the  search  for  available  manpow- 
er, the  physically  incapacitated  become  a  res- 
ervoir of  immense  resource.  It  took  a  na- 
tional crisis  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
vast  potentiality  hidden  in  our  physically 
handicapped.  Perhaps  this  need  for  man- 
power will  teach  us  that  in  normal  times  this 
reservoir  of  the  physically  handicapped  can 
be  converted  from  a  liability  to  an  asset.  As 
a  Nation  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this 
group — either  from  the  standpoint  of  hu- 
manity, or  from  the  standpoint  of  utility. 

A.s  a  Congressman,  I  am  interested  in  de- 
veloping every  resource  of  the  Nation,  to 
ha-^ten  the  successful  termination  of  the  war. 
Here  is  a  vast,  potential  source  of  man- 
power— so  badly  needed  today — that  can  be 
developed  for  service  In  Industry  and  In  agri- 
culture. 

To  achieve  this  end,  the  Government  should 
proceed  now  to  put  into  effect  a  compre- 
hensive. Intelligent  plan  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  regeneration  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 


As  we  understand,  there  are  now  more 
than  20,000.000  of  these,  of  whom  it  Is  esti- 
mated some- 2.000.000  have  already  registered 
In  the  various  federal-State  rehabilitation 
and  employment  agencies — and  perhaps  an- 
other 5.000,000  not  yet  registered  -who  stand 
in  need  of  either  medical  treatment,  pros- 
thetic, orthopedic,  hearing,  sight,  or  other  de- 
vices, education  and  training,  and.  above  all, 
suitable  placement  in  employment  which 
would  enable  them  to  become  active  part- 
ners in  our  economy,  rather  than  charges 
upon  their  families,  their  communities,  and 
the  Nation — with  no  return  whatsoever. 

There  are.  in  my  opinion,  too  many  agencies 
dealing  with  the  handicapped  problem  That 
is  self-evident  when  it  is  considered  that 
approximately  17  different  agencies  have  a 
part  of  it.  There  is  a  lack  of  coordination 
of  effort,  a  notable  lack  of  over-all  national 
policy,  a  lack  of  trained  specialists  and  per- 
sonnel to  treat  or  deal  with  the  handicapped. 
This  cannot  be  achieved  if  governments — 
both  Federal  and  State— are  shortsighted  or 
penurious  and  persist  in  regarding  the  mat- 
ter as  coming  within  the  purview  of  public 
charity.  To  rehabilitate  and  regenerate  the 
handicapped  is  not  charity  but  the  most  en- 
lightened self-interest 

Any  plan  projected  today  must  have  the 
full  support  and  understanding  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  pub- 
lic. Therefore,  it  is  doubly  necessary  that 
the  means  chosen  shall  meet  the  critical 
analysis  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  need 
and  method  to  be  applied. 

Upon  mature  reficction  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  proper  approach  would  be  to  have  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
authorized  to  delve  deeply  into  this  matter 
and  study  every  phase.  "Therefore,  I  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  230,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

'•Re:^olvcd,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee  or  sub- 
committees appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
said  committee,  is  authorized  and  directed 
(1 )  to  conduct  thorough  studies  and  investi- 
gation of  the  extent  and  character  of  aid 
now  given  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
Governments  and  private  agencies  to  the 
physically  handicapped,  (2)  to  study  and 
Investigate  the  diffusion  within  the  United 
States  of  such  aid  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped, (3)  employment  opportunities  for 
toe  physically  handicapped,  and  all  other 
questions  In  relation^ thereto  which  would 
aid  the  Congress  In  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation,  etc.,  etc." 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  comprehensive, 
and,  although  I  am  somewhat  modest.  I  am 
compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  intelligent. 
The  plan  begins,  where  it  should  begin,  by 
making  a  complete  and  thorough  study  of 
all  problems  relating  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped, their  needs,  and  the  remedies  to 
apply.  It  calls  for  the  separation  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  handicapped — a  study 
and  evaluation  of  their  talents  and  abil- 
ities—the blind,  the  deaf,  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing, the  amputees,  the  tuberculous,  the 
cardiacs,  the  victims  of  Infantile  paralysis, 
and  the  many  others  afflicted. 

In  several  Instances  studies  have  been  made 
of  special  groups,  but  so  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, the  surface  has  not  been  more  than 
scratched.  We  need  to  coordinate  the  Infor- 
mation so  that  each  group  may  fall  into  Its 
proper  classification,  so  that  we  may  know 
the  needs  and  the  remedies  to  apply. 

As  stated.  House  Resolution  230  seeks  to 
"conduct  thorough  studies  and  Investigation 
of  the  extent  and  character  of  aid  now  given 
by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
and  private  agencies  to  the  handicapped." 
We  must  begin  now,  if  we  are  going  to  gather 
the  desired  Information  soon  enough  to  en- 


able us  to  devise  and  apply  constructive  and 
corrective  remedies,  to  make  the  handicapped 
available  in  this  war  period. 

Second,  the  resolution  proposes  to  "study 
and  investigate  the  diffusion  within  the 
United  States  of  such  aid  to  the  physically 
handicapped."  At  present  one  has  to  search 
through  every  nook  and  cranny  to  ascertain 
what  benefits  may  be  available  to  the  handi- 
capped, and  even  then  it  is  very  difficult  to 
learn  with  any  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the 
exact  situation. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  Important  cf  all. 
the  resolution  proposes  to  ascertain  "em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  all  other  questions  in  rela- 
tion thereto,  which  would  aid  the  Congress 
In  any  necessary  remedial  legislation."  The 
importance  of  this  Is  self-evident.  Of  what 
use  would  any  program  be,  unless  it  is  de- 
signed to  fit  people  to  become  sell-support- 
ing? And  how  may  they  become  self-sup- 
porting unless  they  are  placed  at  some  work 
well  within  their  capacities? 

For  many  years  to  come  we  shall  need  the 
services  of  every  American  citizen  who  can 
perform  any  kind  of  useful  labor.  We  know 
that  the  manpower  needs  for  war  purpusea 
alone  are  constantly  rising.  A  recent  staae- 
ment  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  re- 
veals that  an  additional  3.600,000  workers 
are  to  be  employed  In  war  Industries. 

As  never  before  In  our  history,  the  Indi- 
vidual becomes  Important.  Now  we  must 
consider  the  necessity  of  dealing  not  only 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Individual  for  his 
own  benefit,  but,  for  the  greater  need  and 
purposes  of  saving  the  Nation  Itself. 

Let  us  further  consider  that  experience 
has  shown,  for  example,  that  the  average 
cost  today  of  rehabilitation  of  a  handicapped 
Individual  approximates  $300  per  person. 
Pursuing  that  thought  further,  we  find  that 
the  average  handicapped,  once  rehabilitated, 
Is  able  to  earn  from  $1,000  to  11,200  per 
year,  or  more,  and  thus  become  wholly  or 
partially  self-sustaining. 

It  is  wasteful  and  uneconomical  to  let  men 
and  women  remain  helpless  merely  because 
the  Nation  fails  to  provide  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  treatment,  training,  appliances,  and 
suitable  placement. 

I  believe  we  can  enable  these  cltizena 
to  earn  their  own  way,  to  say  nothing  of 
removing  the  burden  of  their  support  from 
their  families,  and  communities.  Even 
though  it  does  require  spending  a  little 
money  to  put  these  people  In  position  to  earn 
their  own  living,  the  failure  to  spend  that 
money  Is  a  senseless  form  of  waste.  And 
the  money  spent  must  be  spent  In  a  manner 
that  does  not  fall  short  of  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding the  handicapped  with  a  means  of 
making  th?mselves  self-sustaining. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  bear  our  share  of  the 
load  if  we  are  physically  unable  to  work,  or, 
If  we  are  discriminated  against,  and  pre- 
vented from  working  and  earning  simply  be- 
cause we  are  physically  handicapped.  Doubt- 
less other  millions  are  to  be  added  to  the 
23,000,000  handicapped  through  Injuries  or 
disease  incurred  in  war  or  war  production. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  It  Is  not 
only  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  devise 
and  put  Into  motion  an  ameliorative  pro- 
gram, but  It  Is  a  positive  necessity. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  neglect  those 
who  cannot  be  rehabilitated,  because  of  In- 
capacity through  hopeless  illness  or  Injury, 
No  Indeed.  To  those  helpless,  who  number, 
as  I  understand,  approximately  3,000,000,  Z 
believe  that  there  should  be  additional  Fed- 
eral-State aid  extended,  when  and  where 
necessary. 

But  I  am  addressing  myself  primarily  to 
the  problem  of  those  handicapped  who  may 
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now,  or  later,  be  available  for  rehabilita- 
tion, whose  Illnesses  or  Injiiries  are  wholly 
or  partially  curable,  or  remedial  If  we 
can.  by  boldly  seizing  this  opportunity  for 
needed  public  service,  add  from  2000.000  to 
10.000.000  workers  to  our  population,  then  we 
shall  not  only  have  achieved  a  great  humani- 
tarian purpose,  consonant  with  di\ine  com- 
mand, but  we  shall,  also,  provide  the  needed 
Binews  and  men  and  women  to  help  us  In 
the  tasks  of  war  and  peace. 

I  therefore  tirmly  believe  that  immediate 
passage  of  House  Resolution  230  is  neces- 
sary. I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  go 
into  this  matter,  not  half-heartedly,  nor  yet 
accepting  too  much  hearsay  evidence  as  gcs- 
pel.  but  actually  to  learr  the  facts  for  Itself. 
Let  each  of  us  strive  to  the  best  of  h^  v 
her  ability  to  preserve  this  Nation  In  all  its 
pristine  splendor  as  a  land  of  golden  oppor- 
tunity. I  believe  that  once  Congress  gets 
all  the  facts,  in  such  an  investigation  as  is 
proposed  by  this  resolution,  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  physically  handicapped  on  a 
comprehensive  scale  may  be  undertaken 

As  I  have  said,  1  have  approached  this  prob- 
lem from  the  viewpoint  of  utility.  I  have 
purposely  refrained  from  dwelling  upon  the 
purely  humjnc  aspects.  I  do  this,  not  from 
lack  of  knuwlcdge  or  sympathy,  but  because 
the  problem  now  has  a  powerful  appeal  to 
everyone  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
whereas  it  would  not  reach  so  many  by  an 
appeal  to  their  emotions 

I  realize  all  too  well  the  plight  of  those 
who,  being  handicapped,  are  and  have  been 
in  the  unhappy  position  of  feeling  that  they 
are  not  wanted,  or  are  of  no  use;  thut 
there  is  no  place  for  them  in  the  economic 
■cheme  or  in  the  social  system  of  our  coun- 
try. All  too  many  examples  hav«  come  to 
light  In  my  own  experience  of  handicapped 
who  have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to 
put  their  talenu  and  abilities  to  work  sim- 
ply because  Industry  or  Government,  or  cor- 
porations, or  some  Individual  bad  laws,  re- 
strictions, or  adverse  opinlooB  concerning  the 
employment  of  bandlcapped  as  a  matter  of 
policy.     We  most  change  that  condition. 

We  must  see  that  the  handicapped.  In- 
stead of  being  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
despair,  are  given  that  prlcrieaE  ixx)n  of 
hope.  We  must  see  to  it  that  their  faith  In 
God  is  eqtuUIed  by  their  faith  in  their  fellow 
men.  We  msy  bring  this  about  through  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  Oolden  Rule,  "do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  they  do  unto  you." 
We  must  see  to  It  that  in  this,  our  lieloved 
country,  no  man  or  woman  lacks  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  must  not  despair  when  we  face  the  un- 
pleasant facts  of  today  and  contemplate  the 
troubles  of  tomorrow.  I  liave  faith  in  the 
iron  determination  of  the  American  people 
and  their  ability  to  stirmount  all  difficulties. 
I  am  sTire  that,  once  this  scourge  of  war  has 
passed  away,  we  shall  again  take  up  the 
march  toward  a  better  civilization  1  knew 
that  the  spirit  which  animated  our  pioneer 
forefathers  and  mothers  is  not  dead,  but  has 
been  handed  down  to  our  generation.  The 
American  people  can  lick  any  problem,  once 
they  unite  upon  a  solution. 

In  conclusion,  my  friends.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  shall  do  all  possible  to  Improve  the 
condition  of  the  handicapped,  believing,  as 
I  do,  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  full  life  of 
tisefulness  and  happiness,  and  that  they  are 
Important  factors  in  our  national  economy. 

I  ask  that  you  give  support  to  the  pro- 
gram announced  here  tonight,  as  I  am  sure 
that  It  Is  one  which  Is  needed,  and  Is  p.-ac- 
tlcal.  It  Is  one  which,  given  full  oppor- 
tunity for  development,  will  not  only  play 
an  Important  part  In  winning  this  war,  but 
In  preserving  the  peace  thereafter  and  cre- 
ating  a  happier  world  for   us  all. 


Mr.  8THACHAN.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Kellbt,  and  may  I  say  to  you  on  behalf  of 
this  federation,  that  we  are  very  sure  that 
ycu  win  continue  to  do  your  utmost  until 
House  Resolution  230   is   enacted. 
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OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or   CALtrORWlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10.  1943 

Mr.  fflNSHAW  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  been  honored  recently 
by  the  visit  here  of  several  distinguished 
members  of  the  House  of  Common.s  of 
the  British  FarUament.  Among  those 
very  distinguished  memh.-rs  is  the  Hon- 
orable Ronad  Tree,  who  is  artins  as 
chairman  of  an  informal  committ'^e  of 
four  Conservative  members  of  th"  House 
of  Commons  concerned  with  civil  avia- 
tion. Mr.  T.'-ee  has  furnished  me  with 
a  copy  of  a  "Statement  on  air  transnort 
policy  made  by  his  committee  of  the 
Parliament,  e.  statement  which  i.<^  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  jvery  Member  of  tliis 
body.    It  reads  as  follows : 

Ad;  Ta.^NSPORT  Policy 

1.    GINFRAL  PRINrtPIES 

The  commiltee  believes  that  the  B/itish 
objtictive  in  tie  matter  of  air  trajiopoi  t  can- 
not be  better  put  than  in  the  words  of  Dr 
Warner,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Aeronaur.ics  Board: 

"The  first  and  fundamental  concern  of  uir 
transportation  is  to  render  genuine  pubic 
service  to  the  largest  number  of  people  Air 
transportation  is  making  the  whole  world  oi^e 
neighborhood.  Hopes  for  the  future  muit, 
be  based  on  the  presumption  that  air  trans- 
portation is  a  good  thing  and  that  the  whcle 
world  needs  to  share  ite  benefits.  There  mu.-l 
be  no  return  to  the  evil  days  when  it  was 
administered  in  paltry  doses  with  the  au- 
thorization to  operate  Internationally  being 
parsimoniously  doled  out." 

In  accordance  with  this  objective,  as  well 
as  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  study  of 
the  future  of  air  transport  must  not  be 
dominated  by  considerations  of  security  If 
security  can  be  achieved  by  International 
action,  it  will  be  by  International  control  of 
military  aviation  and  air  armaments,  not  by 
control  of  air  traiisport.  This  committee  as- 
sumes that  the  measures  neces.sary  for  f^- 
curity  will  be  taken  by  the  United  Nallur.s 
and  confines  its  proposals  to  the  optimum 
development  of  air  transport  for  purposes  of 
commerce. 

S.    INTKBNATIONAL    OWNERSHIP     AND    OPERATION 

This  committee  has  reason  to  think  that  a 
world  air  transport  system  Internationally 
owned  and  operated  would  not  be  acceptable 
either  to  the  U.  S.  A.  or  to  the  U.  S  S  R.. 
and  that  it  would  not  command  general 
support  In  the  present  House  of  Conimrns. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  practical  politics  ai.d 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  In  the  vay 
of  attainable  objectives.  The  lattrr  In  the 
view  of  this  committee  Include: 

(a)  An  International  convention  embody- 
ing the  principles  laid  down  In  paragraph  1 
above,  to  which  the  British  Empire  should 
adhere. 


(b)   An    International    authority    for    the 

technical   regulation   of  air   navigation. 

( c  I  Agreed  machinery  for  the  promotion 
of  air  transport  and  air  commerce  between 

nations. 

3      NATIONAL     AND    HEGIONAL    AUTHORlTliS 

Inrpniatlonal  machinery  presupposes  and 
should  be  constituted  from,  corresponding 
authorities  for  nations  or  groups  of  naiions. 

Th's  committee  believes  that  the  British 
Government   should: 

(ai  E.\pand  the  functions  of  the  Air  Reg- 
istration Board  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
linfi-  similar  to  the  United  States  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  include  the  general 
duty  of  planning  air  routes,  hearing  tippll- 
catK  ns  of  would-be  air-line  operators,  and 
dx-iding  between  them. 

(b)  Invite  the  dominions  to  do  likewise 
and  Join  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  con- 
stituting from  the  British  National  Amhori- 
t:es  an  Empire  Air  Board.  The  committee 
sees  every  rea.son  to  hope  that  such  an  Em- 
pi.'p  Air  Board  would  find  it  possible  to  act 
tn  ■  ti.cr  on  major  qcestions  afTectin<;  the 
dt  velcpment  of  Empire  air  transport.  Includ- 
ing international  questions,  without  in- 
fr.apiment  of  the  d<imestic  liberty  of  each 
dominion  (including  the  United  kingdom) 
on  air  transport  matters. 

4     INTEKNATIONAL  CON\tKTION 

This  committee  believes  that  an  Empire 
Air  B^utrd  should  advocate  an  international 
convention  including  the  follcwing  points; 

(a)  The  "right  of  innocent  passacje'  and 
of  emc:gency  landing  should  be  absoiutc  and 
universal,  and  the  practice  of  e-tablishing 
"prohibited  areas"  should  be  forbidden. 

(b)  The  upe; alien  of  air  lines  between  two 
points  111  tlie  same  c<juntry  or  related  geo- 
g.'aphlciil  juea  is  a  matter  of  domestic  policy 
for  that  country,  e.  g  .  New  Guinea  would  be 
regardf  d  as  a  "related  geographical  area"  of 
Au.-tralla 

(c)  The  operation  of  air  lines  between  two 
nations  or  groups  of  nations  is  a  matter  for 
arrangement  between  the  countries  con- 
cerned on  a  ba.iis  of  reciprocity  or  agreement, 
which  agreement  the  signatories  to  the  con- 
vention would  undertake  not  unreasonably 
t.'  refuse  (e  e  .  in  the  B'iti.«h  Empire  free- 
dom of  airport  use  and  of  air  commerce 
would  be  uiic<jnditional  for  British  operators 
and  would  be  granted  to  foreign  operators  in 
exchanpe  for  reciprocal  privileges  or  other- 
wise by  agreement).  A  partial  limiUtion  cf 
this  provision  affecting  Intra-Eurcpean  air 
lines  18  made  In  paragraph  7  below. 

(dt  Sovereign  rights  over  airports  should 
rest  with  the  governments  of  the  countries  in 
which  thtv  are  located.  The  signatories  to 
the  convention  would  undertake  not  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  exclusively  or  by  way  of  flag 
discrimination  1-.  favor  of  or  against  any 
nation  enjoying  reciprocal  agreements  on  the 
lines  proposed  in  paragraph  4  (c)  above. 

5.    INTEHNATIONAL  BECtn-ATION 

Tlie  international  adoption  of  standards  of 
aeronautical  practice  in  all  technical  matters 
affecting  aircraft,  air  personnel,  airports,  and 
air  navigation,  and  so  forth.  Is  essential.  This 
committee  believes  that  an  International  au- 
thority re--pon6ible  for  these  matters  should 
be  constuuitd  on  the  lines  of  I.  C.  A.  N.  ex- 
panded to  include  the  whole  world.  This 
au:hority  shculd  also  establish  regional  con- 
fertnces  of  operators  in  the  principal  areas  to 
establish  orderly  schedules  of  operation,  and 
fro;ehts  and  fares,  and  to  see  from  the  dis- 
closure of  costings  that  no  unjuetiflable 
subsidies  are  being  enjoyed. 

S.    MACmNtRY    rOR    THE    PROMOTION    OT    INTER- 
CTNTTNENTAL    AIS    TKANSPOKT 

Within  the  framework  of  the  convention 
and  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  interna- 
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tlonal  authority,  the  development  of  air 
transport  would  be  insured  by  national  enter- 
prise in  the  following  way: 

(a)  Applications  would  be  received  by  the 
United  Kingdom  board  to  run  an  air  line 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try in  another  continent. 

(b)  The  U.  K.  board  would  decide  between 
these  applicants  in  consultation  with  the 
Government  qua  air  mail  contracts. 

(c)  The  U  K  board  would  negotiate  with 
the  foreign  country  fur  the  establishment  of 
an  air  line  by  the  preferred  operator  in  return 
for  some  reciprocal  arrangement 

(d)  The  service  offered  by  the  British 
operator  would  be  submitted  to  the  appro- 
priate res^icnal  confeience  of  the  interna- 
tional regulation  authority  for  regulation. 

The  committee  believes  that  an  effective 
sanction  against  breaches  of  the  convention, 
or  defiance  of  the  regulations  of  1  C  A  N. 
or  lis  regional  conferences,  would  exist  if  the 
signatories  undertook  to  refuse  all  air  trans- 
port facilities,  for  as  long  as  the  offense. 
even  by  a  single  air  line,  continued,  to  all  air 
lines  of  the  offending  nation. 

7     Et-ROPE 

This    :ommittee    believes    that   special    ar- 
rangements will  be  necessary  m  addition  to 
the   foregoing   for   air    routes   within   conti- 
nental  Eurcjpe      The   fundamental   principle 
governing   such    arrangements    must    be    the 
necessity  for  a  single  European  authoritv.  for 
the  control  of  trunk  routes  throughout  the 
Continent,  on  the  lines  successfully  followed 
by  the  Federal  authority  in  the  United  States 
This  presupposes  international   agreement 
by  the  nations  of  continental  Europe,  which 
in    turn   can    only   follow   the   restoration    of 
popular    governments    afier    the    liberation 
Such  agreement  ma>   be  expected   to  develop 
organically    from    the    interim    air    transport 
service  which  will  undoubtedly  be  Instituted 
by  the  United  Nation.*  in  the  period  of  relief 
and  reconstruction      It  would  be  appropriate 
if  the  Allied  Government.*  were  to  prepare,  as 
a   model,   alternative   methods  for  participa- 
tion   in    European    air   transport   on    the   as- 
sumptions of: 

(a)  A  European  air  tran.-port  company  in 
which  each  nation  would  be  Interested  on  an 
equal   basts  to  cpeiate  European  routes; 

(b)  A  European  air  board  whose  license 
would  be  requiied  by  would-be  operators 
within  continental  Eurc  pe 

This  committee  lelieves  that  a  European 
air  transport  rompa,  y  on  these  lines  would 
prove  a  succes.sful  precedent  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  Europe  in  other  fields. 

European  nations  with  overseas  possessions 
would  be  fiee  to  run  air  services  between 
such  possessions  and  the  mother  ccuntiy 

European  nations  (excluding  the  Axis 
Powers  so  long  as  they  are  debarred  by  the 
United  Nations  settlement)  would  be  free  to 
develop  air  services  to  foreign  countries  In 
ether  ct)ntinents  o:;  the  reciprocal  basis  laid 
rio-.vn  in  paragraph  6  abcve 

8.    CONTROL  OF  BRITISH  AIR  TRANSPORT 

TMs  committee  is  conv  inced  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  responsibility  to  Parliament  for 
United  Kingdom  civil  air  transport  should  be 
tiansfcrred  from  the  air  ministry  to  a  civil 
transport  ministry  The  United  Kingdom 
board  of  aeronautic?  should  be  appointed  by 
the  civil  triinsport  minister. 

B      PKINCIPIES    OF    BRITISH     AIR-LINE    OPERATION 

A?  re-jards  Briti.'h  air  lines  tiiis  committee 
believes  that  the  following  principles  shculd 
be  ad(ipted  ■ 

(a  I  No!  more  than  one  air-mall  contract 
sh"u  d  be  awarded  for  any  route. 

(b)  No  .'•Incif  chosen  instrument  should 
operate  more  than  one  trunk  route. 

(c)  Shipping,  lallway.  road  transport,  and 
other  interests  shculd  not  be  debarred  from 


tendering  for  mail  contracts  or  from  partici- 
pating in  or  managing  such  routes. 

(d)  In  times  of  Empire  emergency  all  oper- 
ating lines  should  pass  Immediately  under  the 
control  of  the  governments  concerned.  All 
flying  personnel  should  be  In  the  air  forces 
reserves. 

10.  StTBSIDIES 

This  committee  believes  that  It  Is  necessary 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  various 
kinds  of  payment  which  have  in  the  past 
been  termed  subsidies. 

(a)  Mail  surcharge.  The  superior  speed  of 
air-mail  delivery  has  an  economic  value  which 
can  be  determined  by  ascertaining  by  trial 
and  error  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  The 
diflerence  between  such  charges  and  ordinary 
mail  charges  is  not  subsidy,  but  the  proper 
additional  economic  value  erf  air  mail  service. 

(b)  Public  assistance  to  airports  and  air 
navigation.  Air  transport  operators  should 
not  be  expected  to  find  the  capital  cost  of 
airports  and  navigation  services  any  more 
than  shipping  lines  are  expected  to  build 
harbors  and  lighthouses.  In  both  cases  oper- 
ators should  pay  reasonable  dues  for  the  use 
of  such  facilities  The  wise  expenditure  of 
public  money  for  these  purposes  is  at  once 
justifiable  in  the  national  interest  and  the 
best  form  of  subsidy  for  air  transport  on  an 
equal  basis  to  all  operators. 

(c)  Subsidies  for  infa.nt  air  routes.  Most 
main  air  routes  after  the  war  should  be  self- 
supporting.  But  it  may  be  desirable  for  the 
promotion  of  commerce,  or  for  the  develop- 
ment of  backward  areas,  to  subsidize  certain 
air  lines.  Such  routes  should  be  operated  by 
a  chosen  instrument  of  the  Government,  and 
their  costings  and  subsidies  should  be  dis- 
closed to  the  appropriate  regional  conler- 
ences  of  I   C   A   N 

(d)  Special  subsidies  in  transition  period. 
The  committee  recognizes  that  special  sub- 
sidies may  be  necessary  in  the  transition  pe- 
riod to  air  lines*  which  are  obliged  to  use 
uneconomic  aircraft  until  such  time  as  eco- 

i    ncmic  air  transport  planes  are  available 

*  The  undersigned  Conservative  Members  of 
Parliament  have  for  the  past  6  months  de- 
voted intensive  strdy  to  the  problem  of  post- 
war air  transport. 

During  that  time  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  these  problems  with 
many  prominent  authorities,  British  and  for- 
eii'n.  We  have  also  gained  much  help  and 
guidance  from  the  many  excellent  documents 
and  pronouncements  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject which  have  recently  appetaed  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  this  country. 
The  similarity  of  views  expressed  in  the  best 
of  these  Is  ve:y  heartening. 

In  particular  we  have  been  impressed  by 
the  arguments  advanced  bv  Dr.  Warner  in 
his  recent  article  in  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
have  satisfied  us  that  air  security  can  be 
achieved  by  appropriate  ad  hoc  measures 
without  hampering  the  development  of  civil 
air  transport. 

Following  the  debate  on  air  tran-sport  In 
the  House  of  Commons  on  June  1.  1943.  this 
informal  committee  decided  to  make  public 
the  result  of  its  investigations.  For  the  sake 
of  speed  and  brevity,  and  having  regard  to 
the  availability  in  printed  form  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  and  arguments,  this  statement  is 
confined  to  our  suggested  solutions  of  the 
main  problems  of  post-war  air  transport. 

We  believe  that  the  peoples  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  Empire  are  now  fully 
alive  to  the  vital  part  which  air  transport 
must  play  in  their  future— a  part  in  modern 
circumstances  complementary  to  and  no  less 
vital  than  the  part  which  sea  transport  has 
played  In  the  past  We  therefore  feel  that 
no  apology  is  needed  for  the  persistent  ef- 
forts we  are  making,  and  shall  continue  to 
make,  to  direct  attention  to  the  difflculties, 


naUonal  and  International,  which  stand  In 
the  way  of  air  transport  development  and  to 
contribute,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power,  to 
their  solution. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  record  our  thanks 
to  the  Political  Research  Centre,  which  has 
placed  its  office  facilities  at  our  disposal,  as 
well  as  the  services  of  Mr  Robert  Splcer.  who, 
as  secretary  of  the  committee,  has  assisted 
us  throughout  our  deliberations. 

Ronald  Tree,  Ch.atrman. 

W   R.  D.  Perkins. 

J   A   Cecil  Wright,  A  F.  C. 

Alfred  Bett 

Robert  Spices.  Secretary. 
House  or  Commons,  August  4,  1943. 


Career  in  Politics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1943 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  request  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlts  in  the  Record  by  including  an 
article  entitled  "Career  in  Politics"  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Eve  Garrette  which  appears 
in  the  November  1943  issu'  of  the 
Woman  With  Woman's  Digest,  reading 
as  follows: 

I   career    in    politics — 6ucc«ss   IN    this   fwlb 

I  DOES    A    WOMAN.    HEH    COMMtWrTT,    AND    HE* 

j  COUNTRY    HONOR 

(Eve  Garrette) 

In  a  war-torn  world  of  today  American 
inventive  genius  Is  efficiently  planninc  a 
miracle  world  of  tomorrow.  Super -speed 
laundries,  "unlfltd'  cooking  ranges  with 
transparent  ovens — and  such  improvement 
In  every  known  variety  of  housekeeping 
equipment  that  the  word  "drudgery*  is 
doomed.  Every  forward-looking  hoiisewife 
is  already  thinking,  what  shall  I  do  with 
my  new-made  leisure?  One  answer  is  ob- 
vious. Turn  to  a  career  that  is  a  natural 
for  women.    In  other  words,  go  Into  politics. 

I  say  politics  is  a  natural  for  women  on 
two  counts.  One,  she  Is  capable  of  service. 
Life  in  politics  literally  can  begin  at  forty,  as 
Clare  Booth e  Luce  will  tell  you.  The  dean 
of  Congresswomen,  Mahy  Norton  of  New 
Jersey,  is  68.  Senator  Hattie  Caraway  Is  65; 
Frances  Perkins.  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  61, 
and  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  63.  Able,  patrician-faced  Edith 
NouRSE  Rogers  makes  no  more  secret  of 
her  birthdate.  1881,  than  pretty  Winitred 
Stanley,  the  youngest  woman  in  Congress, 
of  hers.  1909.  In  politics.  It's  Just  a  case 
of  being  your  age;  in  the  trjly  adult  senaa 
of  the  word 

A  political  -career  for  women  Is  a  natural 
on  count  2.  because  nature  and  life  itself 
have  generously  endowed  them  with  the  qual- 
Iflcations  necessary  to  a  successful  career 
therein.  Women  possess  the  splendid  char- 
acter qualifications  of  (1)  a  realistic  approach 
to  life's  problems,  (2)  a  shrewd  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  with  special  emphasis  on 
man's  nature,  (3)  moral  courage,  (4)  ability 
to  fight  against  darkest  odds.  (5)  intuition. 
(6)  tact,  (7)  sheer  efficiency.  I  submit  that 
the  modern  housewife  is  America's  greatest 
efficiency  expert,  her  talents  turned  to  pub- 
lic service  would  revolutionise  government — 
be  It  local,  State  or  Nation-wide. 
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Women  already  In  public  service  give  the 
living  lie  to  the  man-made  taboo  that  a  po- 
litical career  for  women  Is  "unwomanly." 
Even  her  worst  enemy  concedes  to  Clarz  Luce 
a  devastating  womanliness.  Looking  as  at- 
tractive as  possible  Is  as  much  part  of  a  wom- 
an'B  stock  In  trade  in  politica  as  It  1b  her 
everyday  stock.  If  anything,  more  so.  And 
If  she  makes  the  most  of  her  femininity  as 
regards  fastidiousness  In  speech  and  conduct, 
she  will  find  nothing  offensive  in  her  expo- 
sure to  "dirty"  politics,  except  possibly  the 
chivalry  of  dirty  politicians,  who  will  "lovely 
lady"  her  to  death  In  the  fond  hope  that 
flattery  will  blind  her  to  their  machinations. 

What  are  the  practical  steps  by  which  a 
woman  enters  politics?  Where  does  she  be- 
gin?    What  ofBces  are  open  to  her? 

Like  every  other  cireer,  the  customary  start- 
ing place  is  at  the  bottom.  And  in  order  to 
qualify  for  either  party  or  public  office  It 
Is  necessary  to  be  a  registered  voter  In  the 
political  party  of  her  choice.  This  Is  a  wise 
and  far-reachli^  provision,  since  ours  is  a 
govenunent  of  political  parties,  with  the 
parties  out  of  power  a  loyal  opposition.  Our 
democrmcy  would  be  puny,  U  not  nonexistent, 
without  a  Ttgllant  loyal  opposition. 

Having  registered  with  the  party  of  her 
choice,  a  woman  afflllates  with  the  political 
club  in  her  assembly  district  or  community. 
Politlc«l-club  membenhlp  Is  essential  be- 
cause the  club  is  the  basic  training  school  for 
political  •ndesvor.  It  Is  the  primary  school 
ctf  politics  ItseU.  It  is  where  the  novice  learns 
the  tricks  of  the  trade  and  derelops  latent 
capacities  (or  political  leadership. 

The  election  laws  of  most  States  vary,  so 
In  outlining  the  structure  through  which 
women  advsnce  politically  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  general  scheme  is  the  same 
throughout  the  Union  Sometimes  the  dif- 
ference In  procedures  consists  only  of  a  differ- 
ence In  names. 

In  New  York  State,  for  Instance,  the  basic 
legal  political  unit  Is  the  assembly  district 
county  committee. 

If  there  Is  only  one  assembly  district  In  a 
county,  tlM  assembly  district  county  commit- 
tee Is  also  tlie  county  committee.  Many 
eou:  ties  contain  numerous  assembly  districts. 
Hew  Tork  County  (Manhattan) ,  for  Instance, 
has  as  assembly  districts.  Baeb  assembly  dU- 
trlct  eleete  Its  own  State  committeeman  (one 
man  or  woman).  Its  own  chairman,  vice 
chairman,  secretary,  and  treastirer.  The 
assembly  district  organizations  elect  tbe  oA- 
cers  of  the  county  committee. 

Within  each  assembly  district  are  a  num- 
ber of  election  districts  or  precincts.  An 
election  precinct,  of  which  there  are  over  260,- 
000  In  the  United  States.  Is  the  smallest  po- 
litical division  of  the  party  organization.  It 
is  also  tbe  most  vital  since  it  is  the  real 
source  of  strcLgth  of  the  party  machine.  So 
write  It  down;  leam  to  know  your  own  pre- 
cinct politics. 

Each  assembly  district  has  a  male  and 
female  State  committeeman  These  party 
officials,  sometimes  called  district  leaders,  are 
designated  by  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
county  committee:  but  this  designation  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  vote  of  these  regularly 
enrolled  in  the  party  at  the  primary  election. 

A  woman  who  wants  to  acend  the  political 
ladder  will  aspire  to  be  a  county  committee- 
man. To  be  elected  a  member  of  the  county 
committee,  she  must  circulate  party  petitions 
to  the  regularly  enrolled  party  voters  in  her 
district.  The  number  of  signatures  needed 
to  give  her  a  place  on  the  ballot  varies  in  the 
different  States. 

The  ambltloiis,  qualified  woman  who  has 
been  a  good  member  of  the  county  committee 
win.  In  time,  be  mentioned  for  State  com- 
mltteewoman  of  the  assembly  district.  Or 
Che  may  be  elected  vice  chairman  of  the  as- 
semb'y  district  county  committee  or  secretary 
of  the  committee,  or  aspire  to  the  vice  chair- 


manship of  the  entire  county.  The  State 
committecwoman's  post  is  preferable  because 
It  brings  her  Into  Immediate  and  intimate 
contact  with  all  of  the  State  leaders,  male 
and  female. 

If  the  woman  becomes  a  State  committee- 
woman,  she  is  then  established  as  a  party 
factor.  There  are  only  two  higher  party 
offices  she  can  achieve.  One  is  to  become 
vice  chairman  of  the  State  committee.  For 
that  post  she  must  have  rendered  outstand- 
ing service  and  have  become  a  State-wide 
figure  In  her  party.  The  State  vice  chair- 
man— always  a  woman — Is  elected  by  the 
other  members  of  the  State  committee.  Her 
election  does  not  need  ratification  at  the 
polls.  The  only  other  higher  party  office  open 
to  her  Is  that  of  national  committee  woman 
There  Is  one  of  these  women  for  each  State. 
The  election  of  the  national  committeeman 
and  national  commltteewoman  has  a  tech- 
nique all  Its  own.  The  two  members  of  the 
national  committee  are  elected  by  the  dele- 
gates of  a  State  delegation  to  the  national 
convention  during  the  national  convention. 
The  election  carries  for  4  years. 

The  highest  strictly  party  office  a  woman 
can  hold  is  that  of  vice  chairman  of  the 
national  committee  of  her  party.  The  vice 
chairman  of  the  national  committee  be- 
comes, in  effect,  the  first  woman  of  her  p-rty 
in  the  country.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  who  was 
made  Dliector  of  the  United  States  Mint  in 
1933.  at  an  annual  salary  of  $8,000.  was  for- 
merly vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  She  Is  a  premier  exam- 
ple of  the  siKxessful  political-career  woman. 
The  fact  that  she  married  a  man  who  became 
Governor  of  Wyoming  (on  his  death  she 
succeeded  him  in  office  for  2  years)  In  no 
way  detracts  from  her  distinguished  party 
record.  Men  have  also  been  known  to  marry 
propltlotuly. 

Party  posts,  with  the  exception  of  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  national  committee,  carry 
no  salary.  In  fact,  most  sf  those  who  travel 
the  party  post  road  wUl  be  out  nt  pocket. 
It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  they  can  receive 
some  remunerative  political  appointment 
since,  In  politics,  tbe  spoils  actually  do  be- 
long to  the  victor.  Therefore,  althotigh  party 
office,  as  such,  does  not  pay  salary,  an  effi- 
cient and  popular  woman  Is  frequently  ap- 
pointed to  a  paying  position  In  the  office  uf 
a  ccimty  clerk,  treastirer,  auditor,  or  Judge 
of  her  own  party.  In  fact,  there  is  scarct  ly  a 
public  office  that  does  not  have  women  on 
the  pay  roll  as  reward  for  having  worked  hard 
for  tbe  party  in  their  own  village,  town,  city, 
county,  or  State.  Nearly  all  of  the  women 
one  finds  in  Washington  governmental  po- 
sitlons  can  point  to  a  home  to«n  political 
background. 

As  for  the  women  who  win  public  office 
at  the  polls — not  by  appointment — two  out- 
standing examples  are  clever,  college-bred, 
modern-minded  Jessiz  SvMNni  of  Illinois 
and  WiNXFECo  Stanlzt  of  upstate  New  York, 
who  played  for  high  stakes — a  $10,000  seat 
In  Congress — and  won.  Blonde  Miss  Sumner 
was  defeated  in  the  primary  for  States  at- 
torney v.'hen  her  smart  chapeau  was  first 
tossed  Into  the  Illinois  political  ring  in  1932; 
but  by  1937  she  had  acquired  sufficient  vote 
appeal  to  be  elected  county  Judge,  quickly 
followed  by  election  to  the  Seventy-sixth, 
Seventy-seventh,  and  now  Seventy-eighth 
Congresses,  where  she  sits  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle.  Miss  Stanley  won  her  spurs 
at  the  age  of  29,  as  assistant  district  attorney 
of  Erie  County.  New  York,  and  in  1942  was 
elected  to  Congress. 

The  women  who  have  been  elected  county 
auditor,  county  treasurer,  county  clerk,  and 
so  up  the  ladder  to  State  legislative  offlc?. 
number  In  the  thousands.  Many  are  known 
to  you  In  your  own  community.  Many  ara 
your  next-door  neighbor  or  friends,  and  your 
vote  doubtless  put  them  where  they  are. 


Certainly  the  fact  that  there  are  women 
secretaries  of  state  in  Connecticut,  New  Mex- 
ico. Washington,  and  South  Dakota,  and 
women  superintendents  of  public  instruction 
in  Colorado.  Montana,  New  Mexico,  and 
Washington,  as  well  as  5  women  holding 
office  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Assembly,  and 
29  in  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives--this  is  something  of  a  record — 
can  be  attributed  to  the  feminine  vote. 

Such  being  the  case.  Is  It  not  high  time 
you  sat  down  to  seriously  appraise  your  own 
political  potentialities?  There  Is  room  for 
thousands  more  of  you  in  this  no  longer 
man-made  world.  There  is  room,  not  to  say 
a  critical  need,  for  women  of  character  and 
ability,  women  actuated  not  by  the  "what's 
In  it  for  me"  motive,  but  by  the  selfless  de- 
sire to  serve  their  country  well;  to  give  the 
best  that  is  in  them  to  public  service.  The 
fact  that  many  women  who  so  desire  are 
under  the  necessity  of  earning  their  living 
should  not  deter  them  from  earning  that  liv- 
ing under  the  aegis  of  a  political  career.  It 
is  the  motivation  that  counts,  and  nobility  of 
motive  that  crowns  a  career  in  politics  with 
success. 
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Tbe  Fifth  Freedom 


Barrelville  Address,  1943,  on  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Soldiers'  Honor  Roll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   IfABTLAMD 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1943 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  William  A.  Qiinter,  of 
Cumberland,  Md.,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Soldiers'  Honor  Roll,  Barrelville,  Md., 
on  Sunday,  October  17,  1943: 

Elu^htscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  In  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  «re  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  global  war, 
teHtiiig  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  ao 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  home  front  battlefield  of 
thut  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  that  field  as  a  permanent  resting  place  for 
the  names  of  those  who  have  left  here  to  give 
their  lives  that  the  Nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
dj  this.  But.  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot 
dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate— we  cannot 
hallow  -this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  were  born  and  lived  here  have 
consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
aciJ  or  detract.  The  worlc"  will  little  note,  nor 
loni  remember  wiiat  we  say  over  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  over  there.  It 
is  for  us,  the  living,  the  well  fed,  the  well 
paid,  the  fortunate  here,  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  ilie  unfinished  work  which  they  wlio  are 
fighting  over  there  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  at 
home  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  u.s — that  from  our  honored  dead,  in 
unknown  and  unseen  graves  over  there,  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion—that we  here  at  home  highly  resolve 
that  these  American  soldiers  shall  not  have 
fought  in  vain— that  this  Nation,  under  God, 
and  all  nations  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
i^hnll  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that 
eovernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or   COLOSAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  19  Uegislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12).  194i 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  October  5  Carl  A.  Norgren,  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  made  a  constructive,  able, 
and  thought-provoking  address  before 
the  Manufacturers  Association  of  Colo- 
rado on  the  subject  of  the  fifth  freedom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcohd  excerpts 
from  this  address,  which  I  feel  will  be 
of  general  interest  and  value  to  Members 
of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.s: 

The  fifth  freedom,  freedom  of  enterprise, 
which  we  have  taken  for  granted  In  these 
United  Spates  for  150  years.  Is  In  grave  Jeop- 
ardy. I  propose  now  that  we  defend  that 
freedom  and  relentlesfcly  fight  those  forces 
which  would  trespass  upon  that  Ood-glven 
right  of  American  freemen. 

Tlie  concept  of  thia  freedom  Is  so  funda- 
mental that  It  cannot  be  considered  alone. 
It. is  the  very  warp  of  cur  business  and  eco- 
nomic life.  Woven  through  it  is  the  woof 
of  high  llvirig  standards,  world  social  and 
eroDomlc  leadership,  the  very  fineness  of 
ch  iractcr  and  beauty  of  color  that  Is  Ameri- 
can life.  It  is  the  llfeblood  of  labor  and 
capital,  nf  Industry  and  agriculture,  of  tmsi- 
nosfl  and  the  professions.     It  is  America ! 

Since  our  primary  concern  now  Is  the  im- 
portance of  tbe  preerrvatloD  of  this  concept 
of  free  enterprise  In  poet-war  America,  It  la 
e'^ential  to  enunciate  two  corollary  concepts 
which  Inevitably  mtist  function  with  our 
primary  ireff\om  If  tt  la  to  endure.  There- 
fore. I  hold  theee  truth*  to  be  self-evident: 

1  That  freedom  of  enterprlNe  la  funda- 
mintal  to,  and  the  very  es«cnce  of.  Amer- 
ican Industry,  agriculture,  noclal.  and  eco- 
nomic  progress. 

2.  That  the  United  States  of  America  Is, 
always  has  been,  and  always  must  be  a  cap- 
italistic democracy  If  we  are  to  retain  what  we 
have  come  to  think  of  as  "the  American  way 
of  life." 

3.  That  optimum  employment  of  all  who 
desire  work  Is  essential  to  domestic  peace, 
security,  and  progress. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  said  that  our  free  enterprise  system 
Is  in  Jeopardy.  This  grave  situation  has  not 
come  about  in  a  moment.  We  think  now 
predominately  in  terms  of  the  devastating 
effect  of  the  present  war  upon  our  post-war 
economy.  We  must  remember  that  the  basic 
causes  of  what  we  now  face  have  their  roots 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  last  war,  culminating 
In  a  demoralizing  depreesion,  combined  with 
a  dust-bowl  drought  which  brought  economic 
ruin  to  half  the  Middle  West,  luban  as  well 
as  agriculture.  We  had  gone  a  long  way  In 
our  decadence  toward  the  bureaucratic  Jam 
we  are  now  In  during  the  decade  from  1930 
to  1940.  Mr.  Norgren  should  have  included 
the  decade  1920  to  1930  as  a  part  of  this 
"decadence"  period.  For  the  first  lime  In 
modem  mass  production  history  there  was 
suddenly  no  market  for  our  production.  In  i 
retrospect  It  Is  not  so  diCBcult  to  see  now   I 
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what  happened  and.  to  a  degree  at  least,  see 
how  It  could  have  been  avoided. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  free  enterprise 
system  we  must,  then,  begin  by  reasserting 
our  determination  to  solve  local  prcblems 
locally,  to  tax  ourselves  for  the  payment  of 
ovu-  own  State  and  local  bills  Independently 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  resist  th3 
pandora  liu-c  of  Federal  funds  to  be  matched 
for  local  benefit.  We  must  again  think  and 
act  with  the  courage  of  the  Individualists  who 
fashioned  the  wonders  and  the  wealth  of  this 
Nation  out  of  a  wilderness  with  the  tools  of 
unbounded  self-reliance,  vision,  and  horny- 
handed  toil. 

Now  that  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war  is  certain.  If  not  actually  In  sight,  plan- 
ning for  the  future  is  the  most  popular  eport 
of  the  day.  T^iat  Is  as  It  should  be.  If,  how- 
ever, business  does  not  come  forward  as  a 
whole  with  a  clearly  formed  plan  of  over-all 
Industrial  progress  that  will  lay  the  ground 
work  for  reconversion  of  our  manynoth  war 
Itxlustry  back  to  peacetime  productlMi,  on  a 
scale  that  will  absorb  aU  who  wish  to  work. 
bureaucratic  planners  will  take  over  perma- 
nently, and  democracy,  as  we  tlilnk  of  It.  will 
be  finished.  I>>mocracy  simply  cannot  exist 
in  an  atmospht.e  of  decrees  and  directives 
conceived.  Imposed,  and  enforced  by  agents 
or  agencies  who  are  not  elected  by.  and  there- 
fore are  not  reqx>nslble  to,  the  people. 

The  "experts"  have  their  plan  already  to 
shoot.  It  covers  everjrthing  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  If  you  think  that  businees, 
States,  or  even  local  polltleal  subdivisions 
will  long  remain  free  under  such  a  plan,  as 
■elf-determinlng  bodies,  you  have  a  shocking 
awakening  coming. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"nie  present  attitude  of  indifference  to  the 

mounting  Federal  debt  has  Influenced  the 
thinking  of  those  responsible  In  Washington 
to  a  point  where  the  only  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  financial  needs  of  business 
Is  more  loans  and  more  debt.  There  Is  a 
growing  attitude  In  government  that  the  sole 
function  of  profits  in  btisiness  Is  to  produce 
tsi  money. 

Someone  Is  forgetting  that  the  continued 
flow  of  proflu.  like  milk  from  •  cow,  can  only 
continue  so  long  as  the  oow  or  tbe  business  Is 
fed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  we  are  permitted  to  retain  some  of  our 
own  harvest  of  profits  to  plow  back  Into 
new  Ideas,  developments,  expatislon.  Inven- 
tory, and  operational  needs,  the  flow  of 
profits  Is  maintained  or  Increased,  and  more 
work  Is  made  for  more  people.  If,  however, 
the  profits  are  taken  for  tax  purposes  beyond 
the  bare  needs  of  maintenance,  business  can 
only  continue  to  grow  by  buying  Its  capital 
feed  In  the  market,  which  only  increases  Its 
btirden  of  Interest  and  tax  dedutrtlble  load, 
and  p.njportlonately  reduces  its  Income.  The 
farther  this  process  goes  the  less  the  profit 
available  for  either  taxes  or  capital  return. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Public  officials   are   already  sounding   the 

brass,  "U  industry  does  not  employ  the  re- 
turning soldiers.  Government  wUl."  Ob- 
viously. If  industry  does  not  provide  optimum 
employment.  Government  must.  But  we 
have  already  demonstrated  during  the  last 
decade  that  the  Government-make-w(»k  pro- 
gram was  cruEhingly  exi>en6lve,  low-level, 
ambition-killing  subsistence  employment. 
Government  absorbs  wealth.  Government 
does  not  create  wealth.  Government  spends 
the  income  -of  others  but  creates  no  profit 
to  sustain  It.  The  longer  deficit  q>endlng  is 
maintained,  the  greater  the  public  load,  the 
leas  the  profits  of  private  enterprise  available 
for  either  taxes  or  creative  work.  Employ- 
ment goes  down  further,  and  Government 


has  to  make  mors  wnk.    It  la  a  vicious  dreto 
that  has  but  one  end— complete  defeat  of  In- 
dividual Initiative,  freedom  of  enterprise  and 
the  ultimate  death  of  democracy  Itself. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  coming  post-war  period  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  period  following  the  last 
war.  There  are  many  factors  now  that  are 
conducive  to  Justifiable  optimism.  This  time 
the  public  has  both  money  and  an  enormous 
appetite  for  peacetime  goods.  We  have  the 
material  for  success  at  band  In  new  enter« 
prises,  and  new  products  for  many  new  In- 
dustries. An  Innumerable  list  of  eesentlals 
and  luxuries  fill  the  categories  of  accumu- 
lated civilian  needs.  The  only  way  we  can 
mufT  the  b«U  Is  to  fall  to  reoogniae  these 
fundamental  truths,  or,  having  reoognlaed 
thsm.  fall  to  do  something  about  them  now. 

Therefore,  I  propose  thst  we.  here,  now 
resolve  with  greater  determination  than  ever 
before  In  our  political  history  that  we  shall 
stoutly  defend  those  freedoms  which  have 
made  America  greet  among  the  nations  ot 
the  earth,  and  that  government  of.  by  and 
for  the  people  shall  return  again  to  this  land 
we  love.  __ 


TIm  Livestock  laimttrj  m  Warlwet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  ROCKWELL 

or  oouMuoo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPRBSENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1943 

Mr.  ROCKWEIIj.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  an  editorial  prepared  for 
the  Denver  Port  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Moliin,  »ec- 
retary  of  the  American  National  Live- 
stock AMociatton.  It  •t*t4!a  very  well  the 
attitude  of  livestock  producers,  not  ofUy 
toward  the  present  ineffective  way  the 
Oovcmment  is  handling  the  livestock 
problem  through  regulation  and  restric- 
tion, but  the  worry  over  future  develop- 
ment£  and  prices  after  tbe  war. 

Tbe  editorial  follows: 


TRs  uvanocx  imuusiit  xm  wii 
(By  P.  K.  Mollln,  executive  secretary,  Ameri- 
can Nstionsl  Livestock  Association) 

It  has  been  said  that  in  a  short  war  tht 
military  comes  first  in  Importance,  with 
transportation  second,  and  food  third;  In  a 
long  war,  food  comes  flrst.  transportation 
second,  and  the  military  third.  No  doubt, 
the  military  arm  of  the  Government  would 
disagree  with  this  statement,  but  it  is  be- 
yond question  that  as  a  war  progresses  the 
Importance  of  food  is  aunre  generally  recog- 
nized 

Our  military  officials  planned,  end  no 
doubt  wisely  so,  for  a  long  war;  but  the  au- 
thorities dealing  with  the  allocation  of  ma- 
terials and  supplies  unfortunately  did  not. 
In  the  beginning  of  our  major  war  effort,  fully 
recogntee  the  Importance  of  the  food  Indus- 
try. Instead  of  phinntng  to  aid  It  fully  to 
meet  the  greatly  enlarged  requirements  for 
war,  lend-lease,  and  cfvUlans,  they  Impxised 
such  severe  restrictiOBS  as  seriously  to  handi- 
cap its  war  effort. 

The  armed  forces,  through  selective  service, 
have  taken  each  month  their  manpower  re- 
quirements for  mlhtary  purposes.  War  In- 
dustries, through  their  ability  to  pay  high 
wages  and  pass  on  the  cost,  have  been  able 
to  attract  labcn-  for  their  Increased  ]Mx:d;-c- 
tion.     But  in  the  field  of  agriculture   the 
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cream  of  Its  workers  was  drained  away  by  i 
selective  service  and  by  the  war  Industries 
before  there  was  sufficient  recognition  of  the 
ceed  for  increased  food  production.  True, 
■elective  service  oiBcials.  even  early  In  1942, 
promised  that  essential  farm  and  ranch  work- 
ers would  be  deferred;  but  the  local  draft 
txiards  were  told  to  £11  their  quotas,  and  It 
was  only  after  thousands  of  the  best  men  had 
left  the  farms  and  ranches  that  an  adequate 
policy  of  granting  deferments  to  essential 
agricultural  workers  became  Nation-wide  In 
application. 

In  looking  over  the  record  of  food  produc- 
tion for  1942  and  1943,  It  seems  almost 
miraculous  that  agriculttire.  operating  under 
these  handicaps,  could  have  so  risen  to  the 
emergency  and  made  available  to  our  armed 
forces,  our  allies,  and  otir  civilians  two  of 
the  greatest  crops  ever  produced  in  this 
country.  This  has  been  possible  only  by 
perfectly  heroic  effort  on  the  part  of  farmers 
and  ranchmen.  It  mearis  that  old  men  long 
•ince  retired  have  gone  back  to  the  farm  and 
that  older  ranchers  who  had  largely  given 
way  to  a  younger  generation  have  swung  into 
the  saddle  again;  it  means  that  wom.cn  have 
taken  men's  place  on  tractors,  In  the  saddle, 
and  in  practically  every  kind  of  agricultural 
endeavor;  it  means  that  young  folks,  little 
more  than  children,  have  done  their  best  to 
take  a  man's  place  wherever  needed;  but, 
more  than  that,  it  means  that  we  have  been 
favored  with  physical  conditlona  that  have 
made  possible  thi-s  record  production  in  time 
of  our  greate.'st  need.  We  should  recognize 
the  fact  that  production  In  the  future  on 
anything  like  the  present  scale  will  be  most 
difficult  to  maintain.  Further  Inroads  upon 
the  lalxjr  supply,  further  breakdown  of  scarce 
equipment,  increasing  difficulties  in  trans- 
portation, to  say  nothing  of  the  Increasing 
burden  of  governmental  regulation,  all  point 
the  other  way. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  ftroductlon  haa  been 
■o  greatly  increased  in  almost  every  line, 
consumers  have  heard  much  about  shortages 
and  scarcity  and  have  not  had  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  increased  production.  Part  of  the 
shortages  has  been  due  to  poor  distribution 
brought  about  by  the  great  strain  placed  upon 
our  transportation  facilities;  part  has  been 
due  to  stupid  regulations  issued  by  policy 
makers  in  Washington  who  knew  little  about 
the  problems  with  which  they  were  dealing. 
Price  ceilings  were  imposed  in  many  in- 
stances only  because  of  a  desire  to  keep  prices 
low  and  little.  If  any,  thought  was  given  to 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  would 
permit  production  on  the  scale  needed. 

There  was  full  discussion  of  these  prob- 
lems at  an  unusually  large  livestock  con- 
ference held  in  Kansas  City  on  September  2. 
Mayor  LaGuardia  of  New  York  canne  by  plane 
to  attend  that  conference  in  order  to  get 
first-hand  information  on  the  meat  situa- 
tion. I  quote  from  his  remarks  to  the  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  the  consiimer  in- 
terest in  low  retail  prices  and  production  and 
the  subsidy  roll-back  program  which  was  ex- 
tolled as  a  measure  for  the  special  l)enfit  of 
consumers : 

"A  great  deal  was  said  today  about  the  roll- 
back, and  its  ccst.  91  or  so  a  hundredweight, 
I  believe.  I  am  sure  that  was  brought  about 
with  the  best  of  intentions.  We  thought  you 
(the  livestock  prc>ducers4  were  getting  the 
benefit  of  it,  now  you  tell  us  you  were  not, 
•nd  let  me  tell  you  we  are  not  getting  the 
benefit  of  it,  •  •  •  It  seems  almost  un- 
believable, but  Its  is  true,  with  the  exception 
of  pork  and  perk  products,  there  is  very  little 
meat  sold  in  the  East  at  retail  celling  prices. 
•  •  •  Insofar  as.  New  York  City  is  con- 
cerned, retail  ceiling  prices  don't  mean  any- 
thing * 

So  It  would  seem  that  the  consumer  is 
more   Interested   in   buying   real   meat   at  a   , 


fair  price  than  he  Is  in  a  theoretical  program 
of  nonexistent  meat  at  lov;  ceiling  prices. 

Because  of  all  the  talk  of  scarliy.  it  is  not 
generally  realized  that  the  live.stock  industry 
under  most  difBcult  ccndi'ions  has  greatly 
expanded  production.  In  1940,  for  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  the  industry,  the  total 
meat  production  exceeded  iS.OOO.noo  0  50 
pcur.ds,  reaching  almost  19.000  OCO  00 J 
pour.ds.  In  1941  production  w:ui  incrca  ed  to 
a  total  of  about  19.500.000  COO  pounds.  In 
1942  It  was  again  increased  to  approximately 
21.500  000  000  pounds,  and  this  year  when 
there  has  been  the  most  talk  of  meat  scarcity, 
official  Government  estimates  indicate  a  t.-^tal 
meat  production  in  excess  of  23.000.000  030 
pounds.  There  has  been  bad  distribution  and 
there  have  been  black  markets  which  have 
siphoned  meat  away  from  normal  channels 
of  distribution;  but  there  have  also  heen 
adeqvate  supplies  for  the  Army,  enormous 
shipments  for  lend-lease,  and.  as  detailed 
above,  the  greatest  production  In  the  history 
of  the  country. 

In  making  this  great  contribution  to  the 
wpr  effort,  producing  far  above  normal  de- 
mands, the  livestock  Industry — and.  as  a 
ma'ter  of  fact,  practically  every  branch  of 
agriculture — la  assuming  far  greater  ri:-.ks 
than  are  taken  by  most  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. You  cannot  lock  the  door  on  a  live- 
.stock  production  plant  when  the  war  is  over 
and  the  demand  for  the  product  drcjps  hack 
to  normal.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  liquidate 
such  a  producing  plant.  In  the  case  of  cat- 
tle, liquidation  back  to  a  normal  ba-sls  may 
well  take  a  period  of  several  years.  It  i.s 
therefore  of  great  Importance  in  the  mid.st  of 
war,  with  every  effort  t>eing  made  to  keep 
production  up  and  supply  the  meat  so  badly 
needed  here  and  abroad,  that  we  should  like- 
wise have  an  eye  to  the  future.  We  need  an 
Intelligent  program  for  livestock  and  agricul- 
ture that  will  help  to  carry  producers  through 
the  critical  post-war  days  to  come  without 
the  chaotic  conditions  that  followed  the  last 
war.  Farms  and  ranches  belong  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  not  to  the  Government  as  so 
many  of  the  war  plants  do.  They  cannot  be 
turned  back  to  the  Government  except  under 
foreclosure,  which  all  should  wish  to  avoid. 
Some  relief  may  be  afforded  in  the  liquida- 
tion process  through  the  export  of  meat  and 
possibly  some  breeding  animals  for  feeding 
and  restocking  occupied  countries.  At  best, 
this  Is  only  a  temporary  expedient.  This  cut- 
let will  be  available  only  as  long  as  we  are 
willing  to  provide  the  product  free,  and,  when 
the  war  is  over,  taxpayers  will  not  be  willing 
to  continue  long  in  the  role  of  Santa  Claus. 
We  should  not  forget  that  at  the  close  of  the 
last  war  in  spite  of  predictions  that  markets 
abroad  would  absorb  our  surpluses  for  years 
to  come,  the  outlet  dried  up  quickly — within 
a  year  or  two. 

The  first  move  taken  by  civilian  popula- 
tions and.  disbanding  armies  when  peace 
comes  is  to  grow  something  to  eat  We 
shotild  not  forget  that  many  other  coun- 
tries have  likewise  expanded  their  produc- 
tion to  meet  the  war  emergency  and  that 
their  surpluses,  too,  will  be  crowding  upon 
the  world  market.  In  the  long  run,  despite 
every  effort  to  Increase  foreign  trade,  which 
will  be  easy  so  long  as  we  continue  in  the 
role  of  giving,  the  future  of  agriculture 
depends  largely  upon  the  home  market. 
No  possible  post-war  program  that  does  not 
contemplate  giving  agriculture  reasonable 
protection  In  that  market,  which  has  been 
and  will  be  the  greatest  and  richest  in  the 
world,  can  be  sound.  The  record  of  the 
past  shows  that  when  the  readjustment 
comes  every  country  in  the  world  will  be 
looking  cut  for  No.  1,  and  If  Uncle  Sam  fails 
to  do  Just  that  the  agricultural  producers 
of   this  country  will   be   the   first   to   suffer. 

Agriculture  cannot  bear  the  brunt  of  great- 
ly increased  foreign  trade  If  it  means  that 


tlie  expert  products  of  our  manufacturing 
plants  are  to  be  paid  for  with  imports  of 
raw  agricultural  materials.  Labor  as  well 
will  fi::d  that  it  caiinct  e.ipect  to  maintain 
anything  like  the  present  high-wage  scales 
on  any  other  bas.s  than  that  of  a  protected 
market  in  tlr.s  country,  not  only  for  agrl- 
culitire  but  for  industry  as  well.  Stability 
in  worid  trade*  will  be  better  assured  by  a 
reasonable  tariff  policy  than  by  a  free-trade 
policy  which  fails  to  recognize  differences  in 
.-landards  oi  livir.s  whicii  cannot  be  suddenly 
reso'.ved  m  arbitrary  fashion.  Furthermore, 
h-xx  cv.n  we  c\en  servic"  the  ereat  ni.iional 
debt  we  are  accumulating  without  keeping 
nat.onal  income  on  a  high  level?  Those 
thecnsts  who  have  had  visions  of  a  world 
at  peace,  with  brotherly  love  In  evidence  on 
all  sides,  and  with  greatly  expanded  foreign 
trade  on  practically  a  free-trade  basis  have 
h.it!  a  lent:  iniun^  becau.e  ol  the  war  enier- 
g  ncy  and  the  ability  of  the  markets  of  the 
world  to  absorb  everything  offered  from  any 
place  at  high  prices;  but  when  peace  comes 
it  will  be  seen  that  to  bring  about  such  a 
happy  state  we  mu.st  do  it  not  by  raising  the 
sta:.dard.s  of  living  of  the  people  of  the  world 
to  the  basis  of  our  standards,  but  by  lowering 
our  s'andaids  towaid  the  level  of  the  mil- 
lions In  India.  A'Ua,  and  elsewhere.  Agricul- 
ture doe«  not  want  that,  and  neither,  I  think, 
doe.«i  mdastry,  labor,  or  the  country  in  general. 


Steve  Majewtki,  the  War  Bond  and 
Stamp  Salesman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  and 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to  a 
little  fellow  who  is  doing  a  big  job,  selling 
War  bonds  and  stamps  in  my  home  city 
of  Detroit. 

Steve  Majewski  lives  in  Hamtramck, 
Mich.  He  is  too  old  to  fight  In  the  Army, 
but  he  is  just  as  eager  to  do  his  part 
as  any  soldier.  He  is  a  war  worker,  a 
tool  maker  and  tool  grinder  at  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  plant  in  Detroit.  Every 
minute  of  his  time  that  can  be  spared 
from  his  war  work  is  used  to  further  the 
sale  of  War  bonds  and  stamps. 

Steve  was  born  in  Poland,  his  family 
were  there  at  the  time  of  the  invasion. 
Two  of  his  brothers  were  killed  by  the 
Nazis  in  1939,  while  trying  to  defend  their 
native  country  from  the  Nazi  invaders. 
Whether  hi.s  mother  and  the  rest  of  his 
family  are  still  hving,  Steve  does  not 
know. 

Steve  is  an  American  citizen.  He  loves 
his  adopted  country  and  recognizes  his 
citizenship  as  a  great  privilege.  To  show 
his  appreciation  of  this  privilege  he  is 
domET  all  that  he  can  to  help  the  United 
Stales  to  win  the  war,  and  as  a  minute- 
man  in  the  War  bond  sales  campaign  he 
is  without  doubt  the  champion  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Sieve  goes  from  store 
to  store,  from  restaurant  to  night  club, 
barber  shop  and  beer  garden,  hawking  tls 
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wares,  posting  Treasury  Department 
cards  and  banners  in  windows  and  in 
showcases,  urging  all  who  are  within 
range  of  his  voice  to  buy  stamps  and 
bonds.  Although  Steve's  English  is  none 
too  good,  and  his  accent  is  decidedly  for- 
eign, he  is,  nevertheless,  understood  by 
everyone.  His  heart  Is  in  his  work,  his 
sincerity  of  purpose  rings  in  his  voice,  and 
when  he  talks  his  eyes  sparkle,  and  his 
pride  in  his  American  citizenship  shows 
in  every  motion  and  in  every  word  that 
he  speaks.  He  is  a  one-man  organization, 
a  one-man  army,  crusading  every  minute 
of  his  time  for  victorj'.  and  a  crushing 
defeat  for  the  Nazis.  Steve  has  sold  near- 
ly a  million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of 
War  bonds  and  stamps  in  small  denom- 
inations. The  people  whom  he  has  con- 
tacted and  spoken  to  would  mn  into  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  minutemen's 
slogan,  "Don't  stop  buying  while  our  boys 
are  dying,"  Is  heard  wherever  Steve  goes. 
America  Is  proud  of  her  Steve  Majew- 
skis. 


Tbe  Late  Hon.  Edward  W.  Deal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  GREGORY 

or  KzimrcKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18. 1943 

Mr.  GREGORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
for  many  years  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent an  intimate  association  and  deep 
friendship  with  the  Honorable  Edward 
W.  Crcal.  of  Kentucky,  I  feel  that  the 
thoughts  e'^pre.^scd  in  the  poem  pre- 
sented to  me  today  by  Homce  C.  Carlisle 
are  most  appropriate  and  de.^criptive  of 
the  character,  the  sincerity  of  purpose, 
the  intelligence,  and  the  genuine  worth 
of  this  di.'^tinguished  son  of  Kentucky 
who  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  submit  this  poem  to 
the  Record. 

EEPHESFNTATIVi:  CREAL 

A  man  of  the  people  was  Congrcsman  Crcal — 
Yea,  for  them  he  labored  and  by  them  he 
stocd. 
And  to  thcra  he  trustingly  made  his  appeal 

For  help  to  lift  higher  American-hocd. 
From  near  the  log  cabin  where  Lincoln  was 
born. 
Not   far   from    the   sweet   southern   home 
which  inspired 
The  song,  Old  Kentucky  Home,  whose  tones 
adorn 
Its  words,  cane  this  statesman,  beloved  and 
admired. 

The   Fourth   District,   which   Representative 
Creal 
So  well  represented.  Is  sitting  today 
In  sackcloth  and  a&hes — her  citizens  feel 
A  sorrow  and  grief  that  can't  BOon  pa&s 
away 
Among  all  their  many  great  men  that  have 
gone— 
And  they've  produced  many — ^Kentucklana 
feel 
That,   high   up  among  the  best   that  have 
passed  on. 
Deservedly,  stands  Representative  Cre«I. 


His  district,  hla  State,  and  hla  country  have 
lost 
A  statesman,  a  thinker,  a  scholar,  a  friend. 
Who,  when  duty  called,  never  counted  the 
cost. 
But  stepped  to  the  task,  and  remained  to 
the  end. 
He  •died  In  the  harneas."  as  he  wished  to  do — 

In  many  hard  battles,  he  signally  won — 
In  glory  the  dreams  of  his  heart  wUl  come 
true. 
Pot  he  prayed  one  prayer,  "Not  my  will. 
Thine  be  done." 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Resolutions  of  the  Iowa  State  Grange 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

07  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1943 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  very  effective  farm  organizations  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  is  the  Orange.  It  Is 
composed  of  farmers  and  their  wives 
whose  aim  is  first  and  always  to  work 
for  the  betterment  of  agriculture.  In 
extending  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  74th  annual  session  of 
the  Iowa  State  Grange  held  in  Man- 
che.';ter,  Iowa,  September  28,  29.  and  30. 

V/hereas  Iowa  agriculture  Is  tied  up  so 
closely  with  the  producers  of  meat,  milk, 
poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables,  oilseeds,  and 
feed  crain?;  and 

Whereas  the  Iowa  farmer  Is  vitally  Inter- 
ested in  the  war  food  production  of  these 
commodities.  Our  farms  and  equipment  are 
geared  to  produce  these  things:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  oppose  efforts  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  cliange  the  dietary 
habits  of  our  peonle  to  constmie  the  grain 
rallier  than  tiie  meat  or  other  products  it 
crea'.es.  And  further  we  feel  that  any  price 
control  and  support  prices  deemed  necessary 
on  foodstuffs  should  be  under  one  head  and 
that  such  head  be  held  refponsifcle  for  food 
production  as  well.  Farmers  have  had  no 
as-urance  up  to  this  time  v.hether  the  sup- 
port price  announced  for  hogs,  for  example. 
Is  to  be  based  on  dally,  monthly,  or  seasonal 
prices,  or  how  such  support  will  be  accom- 
plished. Therefore,  we  believe  the  law  should 
provide  that  no  ceiling  price  should  be  placed 
on  any  commodity  below  the  support  price 
for  such  commodity.  As  such  action  would 
necessitate  subsidy  payments,  a  further  drain 
on  the  Treasury.  Therefore,  we  are  opposed 
to  any  form  of  subsidy. 

Whereas  livestock  production  is  the  basis 
of  Iowa  agriculture — 

Resolved,  That  more  consideration  be  given 
to  the  available  supply  of  protein  supple- 
ment in  order  that  a  constant  flow  of  meat, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products  be  maintained. 
We  Insist  that  the  producer  of  soybeans 
should  have  pKorlty  for  what  bean  meal  he 
requires  as  protein  supplement. 

Resolved.  That  we  urgently  require  the  War 
Food  Administration  and  the  War  Meat  Board 
to  give  more  consideration  to  all  fttcts  and 
existing  production  capacities  of  the  Corn 
Belt  in  shaping  the  food  program  to  avoid 
taking  action  which  will  permanently  Injure 
o\u  livestock  industry. 


I  Resolved.  That  we  oppose  ceUlztg  prices  on 
farm  commodities  unless  farm  prices,  labor 
income,  industrial  prices,  and  transportation 
costs  are  established  and  maintained  on  • 
basis  of  equality. 

Resolved,  That  the  Orange  la  not  In  favor 
of  discontinuing  the  oleo  tax. 

We  favor  amending  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  give  legal  right  for  all 
citizens  of  comptilsory  military  age  the  right 
to  vote. 


Hon.  Edward  R.  Stettuias,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted.  I  extend 
my  remarks,  Including  herewith  as  artkle 
from  the  New  York  Times  magazine  of 
October  17,  1943,  concerning  the  Honor- 
able Edward  R.  Siettinliu,  Jr.,  recently 
appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State,  en- 
titled "Diplomat  Prom  Industry's  School,'* 
which  contains  much  Information  about 
one  who  has  been  a  very  able  adminis- 
trator in  the  Government  since  tlie  be- 
ginning of  this  war: 

DlPI.01tAT  PKOM  iMDOSTKT'a  SCHOOL 

STETTTITrcrS,  FTRSONA  GRATA  TO  IU8SIAN8  AHO 
CONCHESS,  BELIKVES  IN  TOTAI,  COOFCKATtON  TO 
WIN   THE   WAR 

(By  John  H.  Crider) 

Washington. — Edward  R.  Btettinius,  Jr., 
brings  to  his  job  as  Under  Secretary  of  State 
a  new  type  of  diplomatic  experience — that  of 
an  indusirial  diplomat.  As  vice  president  of 
Oeneial  Motors  and  later  as  chairman  of  the 
beard  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  I^. 
S>sttlaiu8  was  primarily  a  gocd-will  builder, 
and  th^re  are  few  top-flight  corporate  execu- 
tives wlio  wcuid  deny  his  skill  at  making 
friends  and  Influeucing  people 

As  a  creator  of  indue; rial  good  will  it  was 
his  -function  to  see  that  corporate  interests 
were  well  represented,  that  policies  and 
methods  were  clearly  understood  by  the 
public  and  employees,  and  that  cordial  rela- 
tions were  maintained  with  other  corpora- 
tions. What  Ijetter  qualifications  could  there 
be  for  diplomacy? 

Mr.  Stettinius  always  has  had  to  combat 
the  adverse  criticism  that  he  is  "a  rich  man's 
son"  stemming  from  Wall  Street  and  Virginia 
and  riding  high  toward  success  on  his 
fathers  coattalls.  His  father  was  a  partner 
in  the  J.  P.  Morgan  firm  and,  Incidentally,  set 
his  son  an  example  of  wartime  service  by 
acting  in  World  War  No.  1  as  purchasing 
agent  In  the  United  States  for  the  Allies. 
Mr.  Stettinius,  Sr.,  spent  three  billion  Allied 
dollars  in  this  country  for  war  supplies  pur- 
chased by  foreign  governments  in  commer- 
cial transactions.  His  son  already  haa 
shipped  •15,000,000.000  worth  of  goods 
charged  to  his  World  War  No.  2  lend-lease 
account,  some  of  which  will  be  paid  back  In 
cash,  some  in  goods,  some  not  at  all. 

Most  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  capacities  of 
the  new  Under  Secretary  come  from  cynics 
who  emphasize  his  family,  charm,  graclous- 
ness — and  youth;  he  won't  be  43  untU  Fri- 
day. There  was  such  skepticism  in  Russia 
when  Mr.  Stettinius  became  priorities  di- 
rector and.  In  January  1041,  Administrator 
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of  Lend-Lease.  But  this  skepticism  vanished 
as  did  that  on  Capitol  Hill  when  he  applied 
to  his  enormous  task  of  furnishing  materiel 
to  our  allies,  and  especially  to  Russia,  bis 
ability  to  ^et  things  done. 

As  Lt.  Gen.  William  Knudsen.  his  former 
collea[;ue  on  the  National  Defense  Commis- 
sion, put  it.  "that  fellow  Stettlnius  can  run 
the  bases  faster  than  any  man  I've  ever  seen." 
He  had  the  sensitive  and  sometimes  suspi- 
cicus  Ri;.ss;.ans  in  bis  back  pocket  after  he 
hit  one  hone  run  for  them  in  the  urgent 
matter  cf  5  0C*0  tons  of  barbed  wire.  The 
Russians  reported  to  President  Roosevelt  in 
the  fall  of  1941  that  they  were  sufTfring  from 
a  critical  shortage  of  long  barbed  wire  for 
military  use.  Mr  Stettlnius  was  told  that  a 
ship  would  be  held  waiting  end  that  he  had 
10  days  in  which  to  put  6,000  tons  of  wire 
aboard  it. 

Tie  United  States  Army  then  was  short  of 
Its  own  supply  and  Mr.  Stettlnius  was  able 
to  pick  up  only  a  few  hundred  tons  from 
warehouses.  He  telephoned  a  steel  official 
at  Cleveland.  There  was  no  time  for  a  formal 
order  replete  with  customary  Government 
red  tape  and  ordering  ritual,  but  would  this 
man's  company  forget  the  red  tape  and  co- 
oijerate  to  fill  this  urgent  need?  Without 
speciflcatlons  or  orders,  on  Mr.  Stettlnius' 
say-so.  the  manufacturer  ran  his  mill  night 
and  day  until  the  wire  was  produced,  mak- 
ing the  boat  within  the  dead  line. 

The  same  directness  In  his  dealings  with 
Congress,  which  lately  has  established  spme- 
thing  of  a  reputation  in  balking  at  Roose- 
velt appointments,  won  him  equal  cordiality 
on  Capitol  Hill.  In  January  of  this  year,  Just 
before  he  flew  to  Casablanca,  the  President 
told  Mr.  Stettlnius  to  go  to  Congress  first 
for  his  lend-lease  appropriation,  and  then 
later  to  go  back  and  get  an  extension  of  the 
Lend -Lease  Act.  In  the  meantime  the  House 
lepdership  decided  to  move  right  in  on  lend- 
lease,  gettln:^  both  the  extension  and  appro- 
priations out  of  the  way  Immediately. 

Mr.  Stettlnius'  marching  orders  from  the 
President  being  different  and  the  "Boss"  be- 
yond reach,  what  was  to  be  done?  Mr.  Stet- 
tlnius decided  to  cooperate  with  Congress — 
he  spent  a  solid  month  testifying  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Like  the 
Russians,  the  committeemen  were  disarmed 
by  his  directness.  They  reported  the  bill 
unanimously,  the  House  passed  It  407  to  6, 
the  Senate  approved  82  to  0,  and  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  said,  "Mr.  Stettlnius  has 
been  most  helpful  and  forthright  In  his  en- 
deavors to  supply  the  committee  with  Infor- 
mation requested  o(  him.  The  members  of 
the  committee  have  been  Impressed  with  the 
Integrity  and  ability  of  Mr.  Stettlnius  and 
feel  that  his  selection  as  Administrator  of 
Lend-Lease  was  a  distinctly  meritorious 
choice."  A  clear-cut  victory  for  the  Stettln- 
ius brand  of  "Industrial  diplomacy." 

It  paid  full  dividends  8  months  later  when 
the  Senate  committee  unanimously  approved 
Mr.  Stettlnius"  appointment  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  without  bothering  him  with 
the  routine  cross-examination  most  Presi- 
dential nominees  are  forced  to  undergo.  The 
Senate  underscored  the  committee's  action 
with  another  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Stettlnius'  success  with  Congress  Is 
attributed  to  the  characteristic  which  seems 
to  win  him  universal  acceptance.  That  Is 
bis  natural  manner,  which  somewbtk^  sur- 
prises people  who  are  awed  by  his  reputation. 
Congressmen  always  look  for  an  air  of  su- 
periority In  the  bureaucrats  who  come  before 
them,  but  they  never  fotmd  It  In  Mr.  Stet- 
tlnius. When  he  started  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  this  Inter- 
change took  place  with  Charles  A.  Eaton, 
o*  New  Jersey,  ranking  Republican  committee 
member: 

"Mr.  Eaton.  Why  does  this  bill  call  for  an 
•Itension  cf  only  1  year? 

"Mr.  Brrmmus.  It  was  felt  that  would  be 
best  because  it  was  impoe-slble  to  ascertain  at 


the  present  time  what  world  events  would  be. 
and  that  the  Congress,  perhaps,  could  have  a 
second  look. 

"Mr.  Eaton.  It  was  due  entirely  then  to  a 
consideration  of  the  feelings  of  Congress? 
"Mr.  Stettinius.  It  was  entirely,  sir. 
"Mr.  Eaton.  Thank    you.    That    is    quite 
unusual." 

Mr.  Stettlnius  apparently  adheres  to  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  concept  of  America's  role  of 
leadership  and  collaboration  in  the  coming 
years  of  peace,  else  the  President,  who  de- 
mands strict  allegiance  where  matters  of  high 
policy  are  concerned,  would  never  have  picked 
him  for  either  Lend-Lease  Administrator  or 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  Probably  only  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Cordell  Hull,  and  a  few  of  Mr. 
Stettlnius'  intimate  friends  have  ever  heard 
him  express  his  views  of  foreign  policy,  either 
for  the  present  or  after  the  war,  since  he 
rarely  does  any  public  speaking. 

Mr.  Stettlnius  has  probably  done  as  much 
as  any  one  man  in  the  Government  to  pave  the 
way  for  International  cccperaticn  after  the 
war  by  developing  through  lend-lease  the 
habits  and  forms  of  cooperation  which  will 
be  counted  on  later  to  assure  a  working  part- 
nership among  the  countries  of  the  world. 

"If  we  look  back  over  the  part  that  lend- 
lea.^e  has  played  in  the  war  and  its  relation 
to  the  United  Nations'  battle  against  the  Axis 
powers."  he  told  the  House  Foreign  Afifnirs 
Committee,  "we  realize  that  a  principle  has 
been  hammered  out  in  a  time  of  crisis.  That 
principle  is  the  principle  of  total  cooperation 
among  the  natio'ns  in  the  waging  of  war — 
cooperation  in  the  Interest  of  each,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  the  only  principle  on  which  a 
war  of  alliance  can  be  successfully  waged." 

And  his  friends  are  convinced  that  he  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  analogy  which  that  prin- 
ciple holds  for  the  post-war  period. 

If  Mr.  Stettlnius  has  the  broad,  progres- 
sive view  of  International  relations,  he  ii  no 
less  adaptable  to  changed  conditions  in  his 
views  of  the  function  of  industry  in  the  mod- 
ern world.  No  New  Dealer,  he  is  neverthele« 
a  social  and  political  liberal.  In  some  of  his 
Infrequent  addresses  he  has  put  himself  on 
record  that: 

"No  longer  can  industry  plow  a  single  fur- 
row toward  a  single  strictly  commercial  ob- 
jective; Instead,  it  must  manage  its  affairs 
with  due  regard  to  the  whole  field  of  human 
relations. 

"Our  Instruments  of  production,  land, 
transportation,  factory,  and  office  shall  in  the 
future  be  conducted  with  more  statesman- 
like emphasis  on  the  welfare  of  all  involved — 
employees,  stockholders,  consumers,  and 
public." 

How  did  Mr.  Stettlnius  get  this  way?  An 
outstanding  industrialist  holding  the  confi- 
dence of  a  New  Deal  President  and  of  Com- 
munist Russia  and  of  a  slightly  cantankerous 
Congress  and  of  big  business.  And  of  the 
professional  diplomats  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  welcomed  his  appointment  to  a 
Job  some  of  them  might  have  claimed 
through  seniority  and  experience.  His 
friends  and  critics  alike  credit  his  success 
to  the  one  Impelling  motive  that  marks  his 
life  and  all  his  personal  and  professional  ac- 
tions; a  wish  to  do  good  for  other  people, 
coupled  with  personal  Integrity. 

No  one  can  study  the  man  without  being 
Impressed  with  a  certain  humility  which 
stems  from  a  deep-seated  faith.  Mr.  Stet- 
tlnius says  that  when  he  ft  in  a  tight  spot 
he  prays  "and  then  everything  is  all  right." 
Even  as  an  undergraduate  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  young  Ed  had  the  wide  social 
vision  that  later  permitted  him  as  the  $100,- 
000-a-year  chairman  of  United  States  Steel 
to  be  understanding  and  sympathetic  to 
those  New  Deal  purposes  which  he  believes 
most  desirable.  He  was  a  Wall  Street  rich 
"damn  Yankee"  serving  as  president  of  Vir- 
ginia's campus  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  doing  missionary 
work   In   the   Ragged   Mountains,   teaching 


Stmday  sclu  ol,  and  conducting  a  student 
seil-hclp  bureau  to  aid  needy  students  in 
finding  jobs. 

It  was  the  latter  activity,  not  his  father's 
reputation,  t'nat  attracted  the  attention  of 
John  i^ee  Pratt,  a  Virginia  alumnus  and  vice 
pre.sident  of  General  Motors.  Pratt  and  Stet- 
tlnius. Sr..  persuaded  him  to  a'oandcn  his 
current  "call"  to  the  ministry  and  turn  to 
ii.dustry  as  a  vehicle  for  doing  good  for 
other.s. 

After  working  in  the  shops  of  the  Hyatt 
Roilfr  Bearlns  Co.  for  40  cents  an  hour,  he 
moved  frcin  this  C^neral  Motors  subsidiary  to 
a  vice  presidency  of  the  patent  corporation, 
in  charge  of  employee  relations.  He  was  soon 
handling  peneral  public  relations  and  early 
in  the  depress. on  played  a  major  role  In  the 
pre-New  Deal  "shaie-the-work"  program. 
Under  the  N.itiona!  Recovery  Administration 
of  the  days  of  the  Wue  eagle.  Mr  Stettlnius 
practiced  indiistrial  diplomacy  as  liaison  of- 
ficer between   the  N.  R.  A.  and   industry. 

Hls  bent  for  social  service  naturally  led 
him  to  these  quasi-gcvernmental  positions, 
and  when  the  depression  was  succeeded  by 
war  prosperity  and  war  planning,  he  again 
came  to  Wa.shitigton  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
President  Riw^sevelt's  War  Resources  Board 
(1939).  on  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Comml?sicn  (19401.  as  director  of  priorities 
division.  Office  of  Production  Management 
(1941).  Lend-Lease  Administrator  that  same 
year,  and  now  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  in 
one  of  the  Nation's  and  the  world's  most  crit- 
ical periods  of  international  diplomacy  and 
ec  Micmics. 

Mr.  Stettlnius  tells  his  friends  that  he  has 
no  political  ambitions;  that  he  considers  him- 
self drafted  fur  the  State  Department  job  in  a 
time  of  national  emergency  just  as  he  was 
drafted  for  the  Advisory  Commission  in  1910. 
If  what  seem  to  be  his  present  intentions  are 
fulfilled,  he  will  get  out  when  he  thinks  the 
big  job  is  done. 

But.  with  such  a  vista  of  major  problems 
ahead  in  American  diplomacy  and  in  view  of 
the  Stettlnui.s  vitality  and  eagerness  for  pub- 
lic service,  it  is  hard  to  visualize  him  as  a 
retired  country  gentleman  for  many  years  to 
come. 
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The  Late  Nathan  S.  Jonas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAM 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1943 

Mr.  KEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  lo  ?xtoncl  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  therein  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Bmoklyn  Eagle  on 
the  death  October  17  of  Nathan  S. 
Jona.s,  retired  banker,  philanthropi.-t, 
and  a  leader  for  many  years  in  the  cul- 
tural and  civil  life  of  Brooklyn: 

NATH.'.N     S.    JONAS 

In  the  death  cf  Nathan  S.  Jonas  at  the  age 
of  75.  Brooklyn  los?s  a  citizen  who  was  for 
years  one  of  its  leading  bankers  and  philan- 
thropists. His  death  occurred  in  the  Jewish 
Hospital  which  he  had  fiunded  and  helped 
develop  into  one  cf  the  finest  institutions  cf 
its  kind  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Jonas  was  always  a  leader,  a  man  full 
of  ideas  in  wh-'m  others  naturally  had  con- 
fidence. His  success  in  banking  was  phe- 
nomenal. First  he  founded  the  Citizens 
Trust  Co  .  then  by  a  series  of  mergers  and 
purchases,  built  up  the  Manufacturers  Tr\ist 
Co.,    with    branches    all    over    the   city.     He 


retired  from  the  chairmanship  of  its  board 
In  1931. 

Mr  Jonas  was  always  deeply  Interested  in 
Jewish  communal  affairs,  and  in  addition  to 
founding  the  Jewi'^h  Hospital  he  will  alwavs 
be  remembered  ns  the  "father  of  federation" 
under  which  numerous  Jewi.-h  charities  were 
linked  In  one  organization — an  idea  which 
Is  now  extended  to  all  cf  New  York  City. 

He  was  a  most  public-spirited  citizen  and  a 
great  philanthropist,  but  above  nil  he  en- 
deared hims-clf  by  his  quahtiei*  of  heart  and 
mind  to  thousrinds  of  friends  throughout 
Brooklyn. 


Aboat  Socialized  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  * 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1943 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  real  dangers  now  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  the  rapid  progress  being 
made  toward  a  completely  socialized 
stRte,  It  is  true  every  time  the  oppor- 
tunity has  been  presented  the  American 
people  have  voted  almost  unanimously 
against  ccmmunism.  socialism,  or  any 
ether  form  of  collectivist  government. 
And  yet  in  spite  of  that  fact  we  are  day 
by  day  being  led  down  the  road  which 
will  eventually  end  in  the  lo.ss  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  human  liberty. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  proposals 
before  us  is  that  of  socialized  medicine, 
as  .-^et  forth  in  bills  such  as  H.  R.  2361. 

Under  our  system  of  free  government 
and  individual  enterprise  we  have  built 
up  standards  of  medical  and  dental  care 
higher  than  in  any  other  country  on 
earth. 

I  trust  the  American  people  will  thmk 
this  matter  ever  very  carefully  before 
they  permit  these  great  professions, 
which  are  so  near  to  all  of  us,  to  be 
placed  under  political  domination. 

In  accordance  with  permission  here- 
tofore granted,  I  include  an  excellent 
editorial  written  by  Earl  Hall,  of  the 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette  of  Mascn  City, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Hall  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

ABOtTT   SOCIALIZED   MEDICINE 

Because  we  believe  free  enterprise  can  do 
almo3t  everything  better  than  government 
can  (there  are  some  things  government  must 
do,  we  concede),  we  are  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
parent trend  toward  socialized  medicine.  We 
hold  the  hope  that  the  cordltions  which 
make  such  socialization  plausible  in  the  aver- 
age mind  will  be  sought  out  by  the  medical 
profession  itself  and  that  earnest  eScrt  will  te 
made  by  the  medical  profession  to  direct  the 
sclutlcn  cf  the  problem. 

Foremost  among  these  Is  the  fact  that 
major  surgery  or  protracted  illness,  involving 
hospitalization,  is  major  fiscal  tragedy  for  the 
average  household.  The  cost  involved  has  the 
effect  of  throwing  a  family  budget  out  of  bal- 
ance for  months  or  even  for  years. 

Another  factor  of  importance  in  the  general 
picture  is  that,  despite  the  progress  made  in 
recent  years,  medical  service  is  not  yet  widely 
enough  diffused.  Too  many  Americans  are 
not   receiving   maximum   benefits   from   the 


medical  science.  And  that  goes  for  dentistry 
too. 

At  least  that's  the  way  mlUlons  of  people 
feel  about  it.  And  that's  what  cotints  so  far 
as  widespread  receptivity  to  suggestions  of 
socialization  arc  concerned. 

The  situation  calls  for  some  earnest  and 
constructive  thinking  on  the  part  of  leaders 
in  the  medical  profession.  A  program  can 
and  should  be  developed  in  the  profession  to 
deal  with  these  two  most  commonly  held 
ccmplatnts. 

Herein,  it  seems  to  us.  Is  the  best  hope  of 
closing  the  door  on  a  further  extension  of 
socialism. 


Treasury  Profram  of  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  fortunate  In  counting 
among  my  friends  a  gentleman  who  has 
accepted  every  opportunity  presented  to 
him  to  serve  his  country  in  peace  and 
war.  I  refer  to  Col.  Millard  D.  Brown, 
president  of  Continental  Mills,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  textiles,  in  Philadel- 
phia. Continental  Mills  is  by  no  means 
one  of  the  largest  textile  manufacturers. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  those  business  or- 
ganizations which,  begim  in  a  very 
modest  way,  has  survived  the  years  and 
has  become  one  of  the  organizations  con- 
tributing substantially  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  city  in  which  it  Js  located. 

I  am  in  recsipt  of  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Brown  in  which  he  reviews  the  history 
of  his  company.  It  has  been  a  most  in- 
teresting experience.  It  is,  I  believe,  typ- 
ical of  the  experience  of  many  business 
organizations  in  this  country  which  have 
been  successfully  developed  from  a  very 
modest  beginning. 

Colons  Brown's  experience  and  his 
philosophy  of  life  together  with  his  deep 
and  abiding  confidence  in  the  things 
which  have  made  this  country  what  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  are  such  as  to  in- 
trigue the  interest  of  every  Member  of 
this  House.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  his  letter  for  the  Rbcord: 

Continental  Miixs,  Inc. 
Philadelphia.  October  4.  1943. 
Hon.  Rot  O.  Woodruff, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\s  Rot  :  As  I  read  the  Treasiiry  program 
of  taxation  as  reported  in  the  newspapers 
Sunday,  and  noted  the  program  of  the  labor 
unions  to  restrict  the  earmngs  of  all  persons 
to  J25.000  a  year.  I  reviewed  the  past  and 
decided  I  would  send  you  the  results  of  my 
ruminations. 

My  father  lost  whatever  he  had  accumu- 
lated In  the  panic  of  1907.  In  1909,  Mr. 
Bowers — whose  name  appears  on  our  letter- 
head— and  I  entered  business  together,  each 
contributing  $500  of  borrowed  money  for  our 
capital.  Over  the  years  we  lost  our  entire 
capital  several  times.  Each  time  we  repaid 
our  debts  100  percent. 

We  are  not  rich  men.  but  we  have  a  well- 
established  business  and  feel  that  our  success 
has   been  la  the  confidence  w«  h*v«  been 


able  to  buUd  up  in  our  relation*  with  our 
employees  and  customers. 

We  divide  our  profits  with  our  employees 
yearly.  We  pay  the  highest  rates  of  wages 
of  any  firm  In  the  textile  Industry  of  the 
United  States.  Our  employees  either  own 
their  homes  or  have  savings  or  Investments. 
They  have  protection  against  sickness  and 
death,  all  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Tbese 
things  they  had  long  before  the  New  Deal 
thought  of  taking  from  the  earners  to  provide 
security  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  no 
Incentive  could  Inspire  to  produce. 

I  mention  these  things  not  to  glorify  my- 
self, but  as  a  background  for  what  follows. 
The  good  old  American  thought  that  the 
rewards  of  Industry  belonged  to  those  who 
produced,  inspired  our  entire  organlratlon. 
We  would  never  have  been  able  to  build  up 
our  capital  and  organization  had  the  tax 
laws  and  other  restraints  of  the  last  10  years 
existed  In  the  early  days.  Julius  Caesar, 
whose  bread  and  circus  policy  and  other 
extravagances  laid  the  basis  for  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  King  Midas  were 
both  pikers  compared  with  the  New  Deal. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  the  enormous  ex- 
penses of  our  armed  forces  In  the  war.  This 
war  must  be  won  at  all  costs.  Tou  and  I 
served  in  Prance  In  the  last  war.  My  only 
son  Is  In  the  Navy  In  this  war.  We  must 
back  up  theee  sons  of  ours  or  we  will  never 
have  the  chance  to  bring  liberty  back  to  tb« 
America  that  we  love. 

A  dollar  saved  Is  much  better  than  a  dollar 
taxed,  and  therefore  I  do  protest  the  enor- 
mous extravagance  In  our  civil  admlnlstra- 
tion  of  our  National  Gcvenunent.  Anyone 
who  has  to  do  business  with  this  enormous 
bureaucracy  realizes  that  the  clvU  business 
of  this  country  could  be  conducted  with 
one-half  the  present  employee*.  Over  3.000,- 
000  civil  employees  are  now  on  the  Govern- 
ment pay  roll.  The  aUaries  alone  of  these 
civil  employees  must  be  »8.000.000.000.  which 
is  one-half  the  increased  taxes  desired.  Many 
have  little  to  occupy  their  time.  The  lack 
of  knowledge  of  their  Jobs  and  the  procrasti- 
nation of  the  heads  of  sections  is  so  great 
that  the  war  efforts  are  delayed  and  produc- 
tion hampered.  1  know  of  cases  that  this 
bureaucracy  has  mulled  over  for  more  than 
a  year  that  could  have  been  decided  In  a 
month. 

The  many  foolish  projects  In  which  nillUons 
of  dollars  are  wasted  are  the  talk  of  every 
commtmlty. 

The  complicated  program  of  taxes  on  tn- 
come  suggested  by  the  Treasury  Is  ndlculoua. 
Complicated  tax  formulas  are  invariably  mis« 
understood,  causing  many  errors  in  tax  re- 
turns, which  in  turn  causes  much  unneces- 
sary waste  of  time  on  the  part  ot  the  tax- 
payer, expert  accountants,  and  Treasxiry  em- 
ployees. Tax  laws  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible  and  so  designed  that  each  earner 
contributes  his  Just  share  of  Income.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  who  earns  more  should  pay  a 
greater  percentage. 

The  idea  of  complicating  a  llfe-lnsunuice 
policy  with  a  withholding  tax  Is  the  device 
of  a  government  that  Is  afraid  to  face  stern 
reality.  It  Is  only  postponing  the  evU  day. 
Furthermore.  I  do  not  favor  tying  social  leg- 
islation to  Income  taxes.  Social  legislation 
Ehou:d  be  considered  separately  and  its  cost 
clearly  understood. 

The  suggestion  of  the  labor  unions  Is  short- 
sighted and  un-American.  It  is  another  ef- 
fort to  cut  men  down  to  one  level.  A  coun- 
try where  all  men  are  net  allowed  to  grow 
will  never  progress.  If  we  are  to  progress 
as  a  Nation  there  must  be  Incentives  for 
individual  accomplishment.  There  should  be 
no  limit  to  what  a  man  should  earn.  That 
Is  not  the  American  way.  All  of  our  Mg 
businesses  of  today  were  once  little  buelnewec. 
started  by  individual  men.  A  man  bad  an 
idea  that  would  give  better  or  cheaper  service 
to  the  public.    As  he  succeeded  ha  wouUl 
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accumulate  capital  and  eventually  establish 
a  larre  institutlcn.  en:n!oyinH:  thousands  cf 


tern    for    determining    what    his    pc3t-v,-ar 
financial  needs  may  be;  yet  he  n.ust  ju-:ify 


Th's  Is  the  sort  of  thing  which  so  upset  our 
five  peripatetic  Senators  and  caused  Senator 
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•ccumulate  capital  end  eventually  establish 
a  large  Institution,  crr.p'.oying  thousands  cf 
employees  at  better  wa-jes  than  they  other- 
wiss  would  have  known.  We  must  have  a 
lot  of  little  fellows  starting  in  business  every 
year  if  we  are  to  have  a  continuation  cf  prog- 
ress. The  little  fellows  are  the  recruiting 
squads  of  our  future  advances.  Such  legis- 
lation is  killing  o£r  the  recruiting  squad. 

These  fellows  of  the  New  Deal  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  their  ideas  are  reactionary, 
Instead  of  liberal;  that  all  their  New  Deal 
thoughts  express  a  defeatist  attitude;  that  ail 
their  Ideas  are  as  old  as  the  hills  and  have 
never  worked  out  except  to  the  ruin  of  the 
economy  sdcpting  such  Ideas.  They  say  our 
economy  is  mature  and  therefore  must  be 
under  Government  control.  No  absolute 
state  has  existed  for  long. 

I  merely  want  to  state  that  no  economy 
ever  reaches  maturity,  where  men  are  free. 
Freemen  never  cease  developing  because  they 
know  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  fruits  of 
their  labors.  Government  control  robs  them 
of  their  rewards;  incentive  dies;  and  the 
world  gets  a  setback. 

Liberty  and  freedom  is  the  only  liberal 
Ideology  that  will  never  grow  old. 

Pardon  my  verbosity.  I  had  to  unburden 
myself  to  someone  and  I  selected  you  as  the 
one  who  could  use  my  thoughts  to  the  best 
advantage  of  our  country.  If  any  of  them 
happen  to  be  worth  consideration. 

Hope  you  continue  In  good  health  and  that 
God  will  strengthen  your  hands  for  the  work 
ahead.  Christlaoilty  can  only  exist  under 
Individual  liberty. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Millard  D.  Brown, 


It  Will  Take  Money 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or  ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1943 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  of  Oc- 
tober 15.  1943: 

rr    WILL    TAKX    IfONXT 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  many  Industries 
have  any  accurate  means  of  determining  how 
nnich  it  will  cost  them  to  convert  their  facili- 
ties to  peacetime  operations.  Some  of  the 
larger  concerns  which  keep  accurate  flgxires 
on  depreciation  costs  and  similar  expenses 
perhaps  have  a  fairly  concrete  idea  of  what 
they  will  have  to  expend.  Most  of  them  are 
building  poet-war  reserves  to  cover  antici- 
pated expenditures.  It  goes  without  saying, 
of  course,  that  even  among  the  larger  com- 
panies it  Is  Impossible  to  provide  sufficient 
reserves  for  all  possible  contingencies.  For 
example,  the  head  of  one  large  automobile 
corporation  noted  recently  that  If  it  retained 
all  its  wartime  employees  for  a  period  of  4 
weeks  after  war  contracts  were  canceled  the 
entire  post-war  fund  it  has  accumulated 
would  be  completely  wiped  out.  Post-war  re- 
serves which  appear  huge  when  considered  by 
thenwelves  may  actually  prove  Inadequate. 

It's  the  smaller  manufacturer,  however,  who 
will  probably  experience  the  greater  difficul- 
ties in  financing  his  conversion  program.  For 
the  most  part  he  Is  finding  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  put  aside  enough 
lor  that  rainy  day.    Be  has  no  elaborate  sys- 


tem for  determining  what  his  pc-t-v.ar 
I  financial  needs  may  be;  yet  he  must  ju-tily 
to  the  Government  any  fundi  he  sets  aside 
as  a  reserve.  If  he  Is  principally  engaged  in 
subcontracting  his  operating  costs  probably 
fluctuate  over  a  wide  range,  particularly  if  he 
is  being  constantly  required  to  shift  from  cne 
Job  to  another.  In  short,  he  has  little 
margin  to  carry  him  over. 

Those  conditions  are  generally  recognized, 
though  little  enough  has  been  done  as  yet  to 
offset  them.  Memoers  of  Congress  and  Fed- 
eral agency  officials  have  suggested  that  pre- 
visions be  made  for  advancing  loans  to  small 
concerns  to  tide  them  over  the  conversion 
period.  But  that  hardly  seems  an  adequate 
solution  to  the  problem.  Nor  does  it  appear 
quite  fair.  The  cost  of  restoring  a  p.ani  to 
peacetime  production  is  as  legitimately  a 
wartime  cost  as  was  that  of  converting  the 
plant  to  wartime  production  in  the  first 
place. 

Let's  look  at  It  another  way.  Actually  the 
Government,  for  the  purpose  of  war  pr jcluc- 
tlon,  has  borrowed  the  plants  and  their  lac  1- 
Ities.  It  ought,  then,  to  assume.  In  some 
way,  the  responsibility  for  turning  them  over 
to  the  owners  ready  for  use.  Two  ways  cf 
doing  that  Immediately  suggest  themsf Ivrs; 
one  is  to  provide  for  the  establishing  cf  ade- 
quate post-war  reserves — though  it  may  be 
too  late  In  many  cases  to  do  that  now — and 
the  other  Is  to  set  up  a  Federal  fund  to 
finance  the  reconversion. 

We  are  spending  billions  to  fight  the  war. 
Our  sole  purpose  is  to  maintain  our  free- 
dom and  protect  our  way  of  life.  But  unless 
the  continued  existence  of  our  "Industrial 
plant"  la  assured  after  the  war  the  very 
fabric  of  our  system  will  disinte^rrate.  We 
ought  to  be  willing  to  spend  a  little  to  keep 
that  system  intact.  The  speed  with  which 
the  reconversion  Is  accomplished  and  the  ex- 
tent of  industrial  expansion  depend  on  the 
financial  condition  of  Industry.  If  elthfr 
program  falters  the  Inevitable  result  will  be 
endless  relief  appropriations;  in  the  end  the 
cost  will  have  proved  greater  than  if  indus- 
try had  been  given  the  needed  financial  as- 
sistance. Given  those  two  alternatives,  the 
choice  Is  obvious. 


Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  I  submit 
herewith  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post,  In  the  issue  of  Oc- 
tober 14.  1943,  relating  to  lend-leaso, 
which  expresses  my  views  with  reference 
to  the  operation  of  lend-lease: 

LEND-LIASE 

To  all  those  who  recognize  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  coalition  war  it  will  be  good  news 
that  our  lend-lease  food  shipments  to  our 
allies  have  been  50  percent  greater  thus  far 
in  1943  than  they  were  In  1942.  More  than  a 
billion  pounds  of  food  and  other  agricultural 
commodities  were  delivered  to  shipside  in  Au- 
gust for  export  to  Allied  fighting  forces.  In 
other  words,  we  are  beginning  to  make  good 
on  our  pledge  to  serve  as  the  larder  of  democ- 
racy. Yet,  we  have  given  up  for  lend-lea.<-e 
purposes  only  9.2  percent  of  our  domestic 
food  supply. 


Til's  is  the  <:crt  cf  thing  which  so  upset  our 
f.'.e  pcr:pu'et;c  Senators  and  caused  Sent-tor 
EI.I.ENDES.  after  htar.ng  them,  to  observe  that 
"We  have  been  the  .sucker  in  the  nth  degree." 
One  is  at  a  Icsss  to  figure  out  what  the  Louis- 
la.nan  man.?.  V.'e  could,  of  course,  let  the 
British  eat  cake  and  advise  the  Russians  to 
withdraw  their  men  from  the  Dnieper  in  or- 
der to  cultivate  tiielr  own  food  supplies. 
Would  this,  we  wonder,  be  deemed  shrewd  and 
hard-headed  by  the  men  who  look  upon  lend- 
le.ise  as  pure  philanthropy? 

If  we  were  to  pursue  this  course  our  allies 
•might  reascnably  be  expected  to  stop  supply- 
ing fo(  dstuTs  to  our  forces  overseas.  During 
1912  .Australia  furnished  American  troops  in 
the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific  with  the 
bulk  cf  tiielr  food  supplies.  This  meant  that 
ciMllans  in  that  Allied  country  went  without 
potatces,  citrus  fruits,  pork  products,  and 
oth.er  staples  of  their  diet.  New  Zealand  con- 
tr.bvitfci  similarly.  Our  Army  in  England  re- 
ceived 33,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  food  last 
y- ar  through  reciprocal  lend-lease.  If  sup- 
plies cf  this  sort  were  not  made  available  to 
us  by  cur  allies,  our  shipping  problem  would 
be  In-uperable. 

But  tnese  are  aspects  of  lend-lease  which 
our  senatorial  tourists  apparently  did  not 
notice  when  tliey  were  abroad.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  they  have  wholly  failed  to  grasp 
the  meanim?  of  the  lend-lease  program.  It  is 
a  propraiil  for  the  prosecution  of  a  United 
Nations  war.  It  involves  a  pooling  of  re- 
Eotirces  for  the  achievement  of  a  common 
goal — a  ccntributlcn  by  each  member  of  those 
thlns^s  which  it  can  most  effectively  produce. 
This  may  not  be  the  smartest  sort  of  horse 
tradme.  But  It  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
win  a  t'Obal  conflict. 
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Robert  Butler — A  Shipbuilder  With  Spurs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1943 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  war  is  won  and  the  peace  is  written 
there  are  seme  men  in  America  who  will 
stand  out  above  all  others  as  contributing 
to  this  victory.  In  the  present  rush  of 
events  and  fast-moving  developments  we 
look  upon  such  men  now  with  mere  com- 
monplace. We  look  upon  them  as  men 
who  are  merely  performing  their  pati'i- 
otic  duty.  In  this  more  or  less  usual  vein, 
we  overlook  genius  and  we  overlook  un- 
usual achievement.  To  master  produc- 
tion is  one  thing.  But  to  master  produc- 
tion in  a  most  unusual  and  outstanding 
manner  is  a  thing  of  much  greater  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  man  who  has  mastered  pro- 
duction to  a  most  unusual  degree  of  suc- 
ce.s.<;.  This  man  is  none  other  than  Rob- 
ert Butler,  president  of  the  Walter  Butler 
Shipbuilders.  Inc.,  of  Superior.  Wis. 
Robert  Butler's  contribution  to  our  vic- 
tory will  go  down  in  history  as  the  great- 
est from  the  standpoint  of  achievement 
in  production  of  ships.  You  can  talk  all 
you  want  about  your  Higginses  and  Kai- 
ser.s — for  a  record  in  real  achievement  I 
will  take  Robert  Butler— a  shipbuilder 
with  spurs.    Bear  with  me,  gentlemen, 


and  permit  me  to  point  out  his  record  as 
a  5hipbuilder. 

Less  than  2  years  ago  Robert  Butler 
took  over  a  city  dump  in  the  city  of 
Superior,  Wis.  Mind  you  gentlemen,  this 
is  less  than  2  years  ago.  Today  this  ex- 
city  dump  is  without  doubt  the  smooth- 
est operating  shipyard  in  America.  This 
ex-city  dump  in  less  than  2  years  has  not 
only  been  converted  into  the  greatest 
producing  shipyard,  but  has  already  pro- 
duced ships  beyond  human  imagination. 
The  figures  I  am  going  to  give  are  hard 
to  believe.  These  figures  stagger  one's 
Imagination  when  we  consider  that  less 
than  2  years  ago  this  yard  managed  by 
Robert  Butler  was  a  city  dump. 

To  date,  Robert  Butler  and  his  organi- 
zation at  this  Superior,  Wis.,  shipyard 
have  launched  and  delivered  18  ocean- 
going cargo  ships  for  British  lend-lease. 
Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  18  oceangoing  cargo  ships 
have  been  delivered,  not  only  launclied. 
This  means  that  these  18  oceangoing 
cargo  ships  are  already  carrying  food 
and  implements  of  war  to  our  boys  on  the 
fighting  fronts.  In  addition  this  ship- 
yard, which  was  a  city  dump  less  than  2 
years  ago.  under  the  leadership  of  Robert 
Butler,  has  launched  12  frigates  and 
has  already  delivered  one  of  these, 
which  means  that  today  this  frigate  is  in 
action  providing  a  life-line  to  our  boys 
on  the  fighting  fronts. 

Today  Robert  Butler  is  working  to- 
ward a  goal.  His  organization  of  5,000 
men  are  driving  hard  to  get  the  remain- 
ing 11  frigates  already  launched  deliv- 
ered to  provide  action  and  a  life  line  to 
our  boys  at  the  front.  The  goal  Robert 
Butler  is  driving  hard  to  achieve  is  to  get 
these  lemaining  ships  into  action  before 
the  freeze-up  of  the  harbor.  And  gen- 
tlemen, it  really  freezes  in  northern  Wis- 
consin. So  to  beat  the  frost.  Robert  But- 
ler's organization  is  driving  hard,  day 
and  night,  to  meet  this  challenge.  I  am 
betting  that  he  will  make  it. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  yard  was  a 
city  dump  less  than  2  j'ears  ago,  Robert 
Butler  is  the  first  shipbuilder  on  the 
Great  Lakes  to  build  and  deliver  a  frigate, 
a  real  battle  wagon  of  the  high  seas  if 
there  ever  was  one.  So  today  this  un- 
usual organization  headed  by  a  ship- 
builder with  spurs  is  driving  hard.  They 
ar?  giving  everything  they  have  got  to 
beat  Mother  Nature.  They  are  expend- 
ing every  ounce  of  energy  and  ingenuity 
at  their  command  to  deliver  11  more 
frigates  before  the  winter  ice  sets  in. 
They  want  our  boys  to  have  the  protec- 
tion of  these  ships  before  winter  comes — 
otherwise  they  cannot  get  them  until 
next  spring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
at  Superior  when  the  Maritime  M 
Award  was  given  to  the  Robert  Butler 
organization  last  August.  This  shipyard 
I  want  you  to  know,  really  earned  this 
award — earned  it  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  production  of  ships. 
This  organization  earned  this  award  be- 
cause the  men  who  lead  it  and  who  work 
in  it  could  not  be  stopped  by  wind,  rain, 
or  frost  or  winter's  cold.  They  made 
every  minute  count  in  putting  ships  into 


actual  combat.  To  Robert  Butler  and  his 
men  a  ship  is  not  a  ship  until  it  goes  into 
actual  combat. 

I  wish  that  all  of  you  could  vi.'^it  this 
yard.  I  wish  you  could  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  feeling  in  this  yard  among  its  work- 
ers. Absenteeism?  Why  these  workers 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  term! 
There  is  no  absenteeism  at  this  yard. 
Even  feet  and  feet  of  snow  blocking  the 
streets  and  roads — even  30"  and  40^ 
below  zero  weather  does  not  keep  these 
men  from  their  Jobs.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  build  ships  and  nothing  stops 
them  from  their  determination.  Strikes 
and  stoppages  of  work?  This  is  never 
even  dreamed  of  in  this  yard.  Slow- 
downs? Why.  the  feeling  among  these 
men  is  so  patriotic  that  no  person  would 
even  dare  mention  the  word  slowdown. 
What  a  healthy  condition  we  would  have 
in  America  today  if  this  feeling  existed  in 
every  war  plant  and  shipyard  in  this 
country. 

Robert  Butler  is  making  history.  His 
record  of  real  production  has  no  equal. 
The  feeling  between  his  leadership  and 
the  men  who  work  under  him  has  no 
equal.  Their  determination  to  produce 
regardless  of  climate  has  no  equal.  The 
record  of  absenteeism  has  no  equal. 
Every  ship  laimched  and  delivered  is  a 
challenge  to  them — a  challenge  to  do 
the  job  faster  and  better  on  the  next 
one.  The  fact  that  this  yard  less  than 
2  years  ago  was  a  mere  city  diunp — 
makes  Robert  Butler  a  shipbuilder  with 
spurs. 

Recently  Robert  Butler  was  given  a 
contract  for  28  oceangoing  cargo  vessels 
by  the  Maritime  Commission.  By  the 
time  these  are  finished  more  records  will 
be  broken  and  I  venture  the  prediction 
that  these  will  be  launched  and  delivered 
ahead  of  schedule.  Thirty  degree  below 
zero  weather,  sleet,  frost,  snowbanks  or 
ice  or  storm  will  not  deter  them  one 
iota.  The  men  and  leaders  behind  Rob- 
ert Butler  won't  rest  a  minute  until 
these  28  cargo  vessels  are  in  action  pro- 
viding a  life-line  for  our  boys  who  are 
risking  their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  because 
I  feel  with  all  that  is  in  me  that  any 
man  who  can  take  over  a  city  dump  and 
in  less  than  2  years  turn  it  into  one  of 
the  most  efficient  shipyards  of  our  coun- 
try and  deliver  18  oceangoing  cargo 
ships  and  one  frigate  and  latmch  11  more 
frigates  during  so  short  a  time  deserves 
praise.  When  the  victory  is  won  and 
the  peace  is  written  it  will  be  men  like 
Robert  Butler  who  will  stand  out  as 
America's  greatest  contributors  to  that 
victory  and  peace.  We  in  America  owe 
much  to  men  like  this.  We  in  America 
owe  much  to  the  kind  of  labor  and  la- 
bor leadership  that  has  Joined  hands 
with  him  to  achieve  such  unusual  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pay  tribute  today  to 
Robert  Butler — a  shipbuilder  with  spurs. 
Thank  God  we  have  men  in  America  like 
him  to  meet  the  challenge  of  produc- 
tion. He  is  not  only  building  ships- 
he  is  building  America.  He  is  setting 
an  example  all  of  us  could  well  afford 
to  follow. 


America's  Opp«rfauuty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Daily  Times  of 
Davenport,  Iowa: 

AMMMSCA'a  OPPOtTUWHI 

The  banquet  audlenc*  wh!ch  greeted  Erie 
Johnston,  pirsldsnt  of  the  United  SUtes 
Chamber  ot  Commerce,  at  Hotel  Blackhawk 
last  night  was  an  eloqxient  expression  of  the 
appreciation  of  this  aectlon  of  the  type  of 
leadership  which  he  has  given  not  merely  hla 
organlzatJon  but  business  Interests  generally 
In  this  time  of  crisis. 

Swelled  by  business  and  civic  leaders  from 
nearly  a  dozen  nearby  cities  in  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois, one  of  the  largest  crowds  ever  to  pack 
the  gold  room,  numbering  more  than  SCO. 
was  inspired  by  his  vision  of  what  the  futiire 
holds  for  this  dynamic  Nation. 

The  attendance  was  more  than  •  compli- 
ment to  the  distinguished  visitor.  It  com- 
plimented those  who  made  up  the  audience, 
since  it  revealed  not  only  their  awareness  of 
the  Nation's  mission  but  their  eagerness  to 
applaud  the  leadership  of  a  man  who  would 
fulfill  America's  destiny  in  tlie  typical  Amer- 
ican way. 

A  former  marine  captain,  who  has  been 
something  of  a  Horatio  Alger  hero  In  the 
Northwest,  by  virtue  of  his  meteoric  rise  as 
a  successful  manufacturer  and  business 
leader,  Johnston  has  every  confidence  In  the 
future  cf  this  country  If  It  keeps  alive  the 
spirit  and  principles  which  buUded  this  great 
empire. 

He  fcoffs  at  those  who  tell  \xb  we  must  step 
growing  because  there  are  no  new  frontiers. 
He  sees  many  new  frontiers  of  the  mind  which 
are  Just  opening  up  vast  new  worlds,  such 
as  that  of  the  air.  He  envisions  a  sweep  ng 
revolution  In  American  standards  of  living 
es  many  new  inventions  and  processes  are 
utilized  In  the  poet-war  period. 

If  American  trade  and  industry  Is  to  expand 
In  a  manner  to  absorb  the  returning  soldier, 
cur  foreign  markets  must  be  greatly  ex- 
panded, the  speaker  emphasized. 

He  would  achieve  this,  not  by  economic  im- 
perialism which  inevitably  leads  to  vi-ar,  but 
by  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
so-called  backward  peoples  of  the  world. 
This  he  v  ould  do  through  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  these  countries,  by  estab- 
lishing industries  within  them,  which  will 
increase  the  buying  power  of  the  native  pop- 
ulation. 

His  formula,  however.  Is  not  to  renew  the 
old-time  foreign  exploitation  through  loans 
which  cannot  be  collected  except  as  we  levy 
upon  their  customs  or  employ  other  devices. 
He  is  equally  opposed  to  pauperising  them 
with  loans  which  we  do  not  expect  to  be 
repaid 

What  he  propose*  Is  that  American  money 
go  in  partnership  with  the  money  of  thfte 
countries,  backed  up  by  American  tech- 
nological and  other  talent,  to  indusuialixe  or 
otherwise  develop  in  a  stable  manner  these 
areas. 

Mr.  Johnston  does  not  fear  the  effect  of 
this  competition  on  American  trade  and  in- 
dustry, smce  as  more  Bolivians,  and  this  caa 
be  applied  to  30  other  countries,  are  gain- 
fully employed  they  will  be  able  to  buy  g.c&t 
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quantities  of  the  things  their  country  would 
litver   maiiuf.icrure 

He  pointed  cut  that  England,  before  the 
uar.  with  65. OCO. 000  people  purchased  many 
limes  the  amount  of  eocds  which  we  Bold 
China  with  its  400,000.000,  a  vast  majority 
of  v.hom  £urv;ved  merely  on  a  sutsisteuce 
level 

Jchnston  s^f>s  Am'^rica  as  the  crc5.«roads 
ci  the  universe  enjoying  a  position  which 
co.T.pcls  US  to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  world  of  tcmo.rcw.  whether  we  like  It 
or  not 

He  discerns  America  to  be  on  the  threshold 
of  a  great  adventure,  a  conquest  of  new 
worlds,  not  by  force  but  by  the  precept  and 
example  of  the  American  system  of  free  en- 
terprise 

Goods  and  services  are  the  handmaidens 
of  petce,  he  in  effect  told  his  audience. 

If  America  i  to  achieve  Its  hgh  destiny  In 
the  br.ght  new  world  ahead  it  must  be 
achieved  by  peace  and  cooperation  at  home. 

When  Mr  Johnston  took  his  place  as  the 
he^'d  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
rr.crce  he  was  a  vo:ce  crying  in  the  wilder- 
lets  His  l;b?rali.sm  disturbed,  If  it  did  not 
check  the  hierarchy  of  big  business  for  many 
of  h's  advocacies  were  economic  heresies  ac- 
cc-d:ng  to  the  c.">de  of  the  eld  school. 

His  vision  is  becoming  widely  shared  to- 
day even  in  the^e  high  places  of  privilege.  It 
Ji  ccm:ng  to  be  ger -rally  recognized  today 
that  If  Amerca  is  to  find  Its  rightful  place 
In  the  world  of  tomorrow,  a  sense  of  partner- 
ship must  be  developed  at  home,  between 
labor  and  capital,  worker  and  management,  if 
we  are  to  become  partners  in  the  larger  drama 
of  human  advancement. 


Problems  of  Gold  Mining  Companies 


-      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF   CALirORNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXn'ES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1943 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  California 
cold  mines  have  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  history  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  peculiar  that  every  gold-pro- 
ducing country  allied  with  us  in  this  war 
has  continued  up  to  this  moment  in  their 
gold-mining  operations.  Under  orders 
Issued  by  the  War  Production  Board.  In 
this  country,  however,  gold  mining  has 
been  practically  stopped. 

It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
order  of  the  W.  P.  B.  be  modified  to  at 
least  restore  gold  mining  to  such. an  ex- 
tent as  will  permit  the  protection  of  the 
mine3  and  the  maintenance  of  overhead 
costs.  If  this  is  not  done,  these  mines 
wiii  be  ruined. 

In  line  with  this  thought.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  herewith  a  letter  from  the  pres- 
ident of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Ernest  Ingold.  and  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  its  board  of  directors: 
8an  F».»ncisco  Chamber  of  Commerci. 

October  11,  1943. 
Hon.  Ricu.\KO  J.  Welch. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washi7igton.  D.  C. 

My  DE.AH  Congressman  Welch:    Without 

aiding  the  war  effort  to  any  great  extent,  the 

closing  down  of  the  gold  mining  industry  as 

the  result  of  the  War  Production  Board  Limi- 


tation Order  Lr-208  has  adversely  affected 
many  western  communities.  The  economic 
welfare  of  California  and  other  western  Starts 
will  be  damaged  unless  steps  are  taken  to  re- 
lieve the  problems  of  gold  mining;  companies 
during  the  war  period. 

The  mining  committee  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Cliamber  of  Commerce  has  carefully 
cons.dered  the  problems  of  the  gold  mining 
companies.  As  a  result,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Sar  Francisco  chamber  lias 
adopted  resolutions  proposing  v.ays  of  re- 
lieving the  situation.  Copies  of  the  two  reso- 
lutions are  transmitted  hercv.ith. 

We  are  requesting  the  War  Production 
Board  to  am.end  its  order  L-2C8  to  allow  min- 
ing companies  to  operate  sufficiently  to  derive 
enough  income  to  meet  carrying  charpec.  If 
we  are  not  successful  in  securing  amendment 
of  the  order,  legislation  to  permit  operation 
of  the  companies  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  meet 
carrying  charges  may  be  requested.  Inas- 
much as  it  will  not  be  practicable  for  seme 
companies  to  meet  carrying  charges  out  of 
limited  operations,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  may  make 
loans  available  to  companies  which  can  fjive 
security  in  order  that  they  msy  meet  their 
carrying  charges  and  be  in  a  pcsiticn  to 
operate  after  the  war — again  contributma  to 
cur  general  economy  and  affording  post-war 
employment. 

Any  steps  which  it  is  possible  for  yen  to 
take  in  makin?  it  possible  for  ihe  gold  minn.g 
companies,  which  so  desire,  to  operate  to  a 
degree  sufficient  to  meet  their  carrying 
charges,  or  to  assure  secured  Reconstniction 
Finance  Corporation  loans  for  maintenance 
purposes  during  the  war  period  will  be  deep'y 
appreciated. 

July  figures  have  Just  come  to  hand  and 
indicate  that  whereas  CaLfornia  told  produc- 
tion even  in  1942  averaged  f2. 181. 000  a  month. 
It  dropped  to  $547,505  in  July  1943,  and  it  is 
our  understanding  that  there  has  since  been 
a  further  substantial  drop.  No  other  in- 
dustry, as  such,  has  been  so  adversely  affected 
by  orders  which  had  been  expected  to  be  help- 
ful to  the  war  effort. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  helpful- 
ness in  this  matter,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ernest  Incold,  President, 

RESOLtTION   FOR  LIMrTATION  ORDER   AMENDMENT 

Whereas  the  War  Production  Board,  by 
Issuance  of  order  L-208  has  directed  and  en- 
forced the  cltjsure  of  gold  mines  throughout 
the  United  States,  including  those  in  Cali- 
fornia, subject  to  permission  to  said  mines 
to  keep  open  merely  on  a  maintenance  basis 
without  producing  any  ore  which  requires  a 
skeleton  crew  In  any  event;   and 

Whereas  a  number  of  gold  mines  in  Cali- 
fornia are  very  deep  and  have  very  extensive 
workings,  and  the  maintenance  cost  of  keep- 
ing said  mines  pumped  out.  timbered,  and 
In  condition  that  they  can  ever  be  worked 
In  the  future  causes  a  great  drain  on  tho 
treasuries  of  the  companies  operating  the 
same;  and 

Whereas  If  due  to  the  inability  of  compa- 
nies to  indefinitely  finance  the  maintenance 
of  such  mines  it  should  become  necessary  to 
close  the  same  entirely  and  allow  them  to 
cave  in  and  fill  with  water,  it  would  be  prob- 
ably impractical  and  uneconomical  to  ever 
open  and  operate  the  same:   and 

Whereits  the  loss  of  such  mines  as  an  eco- 
nomic venture  to  the  owners  thereof  and  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  operate 
would  be  irreparable  and  a  death  blow  to 
many  communities  of  this  State  which  rely 
entirely  upon  gold  mining  for  their  economic 
existence:  and 

Whereas  it  appears  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce from  the  statement  of  competent  mine 
operators  that  it  would  be  possible  for  these 
deep  miues  to  be  kept  open,  unwatered,  and 


in  repair,  provided  that  their  owners  be  al- 
luwed  to  mine  and  extract  enough  ore  there- 
from to  pay  the  actual  maintenance  expenses 
without  profit,  and  that  such  limited  opera- 
tion could  be  carried  on  with  materials  on 
hand  and  with  labor  which  under  no  cir- 
cum.stances  would  be  employed  in  strategic 
metal  mines.      Now,  therefore,  be  it 

F.  •solved,  That  the  interests  of  this  State 
and  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  its  prin- 
cipal mining  metropolie.  demand  that  some 
provision  be  made  by  the  War  Production 
B.  ard  to  allow  the  production  of  ore  in  gold 
mines  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  fin..nce  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  same  in  condiiicn  for 
future  operation;   and  be  it  further 

Rcsohed,  That  this  chamber  believes  that 
War  Production  Board  order  L-  208  can  and 
should  be  amended  to  permit  gold  mines 
cl.jsed  by  reason  of  its  provisions  to  mine  and 
e.xtract  enough  ore  to  pay  the  cost  cf  mam- 
ttT.ancp  of  the  properties  in  an  unwatered 
and  tinibert>d  condition  for  future  operation; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  chamber  believes  that 
such  limited  pold  production  can  be  carried 
on  with  such  strategic  materials  as  are  at 
hand  in  the  mine.-;  and  without  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  which  would  be  available  eithf-r 
for  m.ilitary  use  or  for  employment  in  stra- 
tegic metal  mines;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  if  the  V/ar  Production  Board 
declines  to  meet  the  repeated  requests  from 
such  prcperties  for  perm:ssion  to  operate  en 
said  lim.ted  basis,  the  matter  should  be  msde 
a  subject  of  congressional  action  and  such 
statutes  enacted  as  will  afford  the  requisite 
rolicf  to  gold  mines  in  the  premises;  and  be 
It  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  cf  this  resolution  be 
fn warded  to  all  legislative  Repre.-entativcs 
fr  m  California  m  the  Congreso  of  the  United 
St;ito?.  with  the  request  that  they  rocperate 
affirmatively  in  insuring  relief  to  the  gt>ld 
mires  whrh  :.rc  threatened  with  destruction, 
as  above  stated. 
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The  Future  of  Economic  Nationalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1943 

Mr  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.v  m  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowinc:  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  18.  1943: 

THE     FUTfRE     OF     ECONOMIC     NATIONALISM 

Recent  statements  of  the  President  and  of 
S(>me  of  his  advisers  reveal  that  the  admin- 
istration still  lacks  any  consistent  post-war 
economic  policy  with  regard  to  international 
relations.  The  policies  so  far  indicated  have 
clearly  not  been  the  subject  of  careful 
thought,  and  are  In  some  cases  in  direct 
C'jntradiction  to  each  other.  We  may  choose 
a.-  examples  tiie  policies  with  regard" to  rub- 
ber and  the  policies  with  regard  to  shipping. 

At  his  press  conference  last  Friday  Mr. 
Roosevelt  repeated  what  he  had  said  the 
evening  before  at  a  dinner  in  the  White 
House  for  the  Pre.'^ident  of  Haiti: 

"I  hope  that  when  I  am  out  of  the  White 
House— I  might  get  beaten  on  it  otherwise — 
that  Congress  wont  put  some  kind  of  tariff 
on  rubber  for  American  automobile  tires  just 
to  keep  some  synthetic  plants  going. 


"That  would  mean  that  every  man  In  the 
United  States  who  owned  a  car  would  have 
to  pay  50  percent  more  for  his  rubber.  I 
believe  in  cheap  tires,  and  more  of  them;  and 
the  only  way  to  get  that  is  to  use  the  tires 
that  are  made  by  nature,  whether  It  be  rub- 
ber, guayule,  or  cryptostegla." 

Now  the  general  case  against  tarilTs  la  a 
strong,  one.  If  the  President  had  advocated 
a  further  general  lowering  of  our  own  taritr 
wall,  and  had  said  that  he  hoped  that  any 
post-war  tariff  on  natural  rubber,  if  found 
necessary,  would  be  transitional  and  tem- 
porary, his  position  would  have  been  con- 
sistent. But  while  saying  nothing  about  our 
existing  tarlfr  wall,  stUl  high  in  spite  of  the 
Hull  agreements,  the  President  chose  to 
oppose  a  tariff  on  the  very  product  for  which 
an  exceptionally  strong  case  for  one  exists. 

Unless  we  are  able  to  build  a  cooperative 
post-war  world  in  which  peace  seems  far  more 
secure   than  It  has  In  the  recent  past,   we 
shall  have  to  protect  ourselves  against  once 
more  being  cut  off  from  a  supply  of  rubber,  a 
commodity  vital  to  war.    We  are  now  creat- 
ing a  supply  of  synthetic  rubber  only  after 
dangerous  delay  and  at  huge  expense.    Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxx>ayers' 
money  and  some  private  capital  have  been 
Invested  In  this  undertaking,  much  of  the 
latter  in  response  to  patriotic  appeals     As- 
suming that  nattiral  rubber  would  enjoy  a 
substantial  competitive  advantage  over  this 
In  the  immediate  p>ost-war  period,  are  we  go- 
ing to  allow  the  great  bulk  of  this  synthetic 
rubber  Investment  and  production  capacity 
to  be  carelessly  destroyed?    Or  shall  we  give 
It  enough  protection.  If  necessary,  so  that  we 
are   not  completely  dependent  on  far-away 
natural  supplies  that  may  again  be  cut  off? 
In  the  case  of  shipping.  If  Rear  Admiral 
Vlckery  speaks  for  the  administration,  the 
announced  policy  is  the  opposite  of  that  with 
regard  to  synthetic  rubber.    "Yes;  and  I  told 
them   (the  British)   we  Intend  to  become  a 
maritime  nation  and  Intend  to  stay  one.     I 
said  we  would  do  It  by  cooperation,  but  If 
they  didn't  want  to  cooperate  we'd  stay  one 
anyhow."    Here  Is  a  policy  of  economic  na- 
tionalism, announced  In  an  inexcusably  bel- 
ligerent form.     If  Admiral  Vlckery  was  not 
speaking  for  the  administration  he  had  no 
right  to  speak  in  this  way  at  all.     But  his 
statement   will   be   accepted   as   administra- 
tion policy  until  It  Is  unmistakably  repudi- 
ated by  the  President. 

Now  there  are  strong  reasons  for  our  main- 
taining a  powerful  merchant  marine  after 
the  war.  They  are  the  same  kind  of  reasons, 
In  fact,  that  might  favor  a  tariff  on  rubber. 
We  need  a  strong  merchant  marine  as  a 
naval  auxiliary  to  war.  But  we  should  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  such  a  strong 
merchant  marine  will  be  a  great  expense. 
H.  Gerrlsh  Smith,  president  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  It  costs  us  between  50  and 
75  percent  more  to  build  ships  than  It  does 
abroad.  Our  competitive  disadvantage  In  op- 
erating these  ships  with  American  crews 
under  American  wage  standards,  American 
union  rules,  and  American  official  regulations 
would  probably  be  as  great  or  greater.  We 
could  therefore  only  build  American  ships 
and  keep  them  on  the  seas  by  heavy  sub- 
sidies, and  we  should  have  to  do  this  when 
cur  Government  fiscal  problems  were  already 
enormous. 

The  two  examples  of  rubber  and  shipping 
Indicate  that  neither  Inside  nor  outside  of 
the  administration  have  we  yet  given  to  post- 
war International  economic  problems  the 
carefizl  thought  that  they  must  have  If  we 
are  to  avoid  disastrous  policies.  We  must 
■hun,  on  the  one  hand,  economic  national- 
Ism  or  economic  Imperialism.  We  must  do 
what  we  can  to  prevent  a  resumption  of  trade 
wars  and  to  restore  active  International  co- 
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operation  But  without  accepting  the  logic 
of  autarchy,  we  must  be  realistic  enough  to 
protect  our  mlnlmtmi  economic  needs  for 
national  defense  after  the  war.  Such  a  course 
will  often  require  a  delicate  balancing  of  one 
consideration  against  another.  The  prob- 
lem, certainly,  is  not  one  that  can  be  solved 
either  by  chauvinistic  appeals  at  by  doc- 
trlnate  slogans. 


Protein  Feeds  Shortafcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF   NKBXASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  I 
Include  a  statement  received  from  the 
farmers  and  stockmen  of  the  cattle- 
raising  counties  in  Nebraska. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  had  re- 
ports to  this  Congress  and  the  country 
that  basic  protein  feeds  are  not  available. 
Prom  the  Fourth  IMstrict  in  Nebraska 
numerous  urgent  requests  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  stockmen  that  they  are 
desperately  in  need  of  protein  feeds  if 
they  are  to  keep  their  foundation  herds 
intact. 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  too 
large  an  amount  of  the  protein  has  been 
given  to  the  commercial  feed  processors. 
The  cost  of  the  commercial  feeds  plus 
freight  makes  it  prohibitive  for  the 
ranchers  to  buy. 

I  called  the  Agriculture  Department 
this  morning  and  they  informed  me  that 
one  reason  there  is  a  shortage  of  com- 
mercial feeds  is  that  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers are  taking  their  seed  back  home 
and  thus  there  is  no  cotton  cake  avail- 
able. 

A  ruling  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture prohibits  the  commercial  feed 
processor  to  have  more  than  a  2-week 
supply  of  protein  meal  on  hand.  There 
are  other  regulations  which  have  had 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  feeling  of  panic 
among  those  who  must  have  protein 
feeds. 

It  seems,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  unless 
something  can  be  done  to  relieve  this 
acute  shortage  of  protein  feed  that  there 
will  be  a  further  liquidation  of  the  nor- 
mal carry-over  in  the  number  of  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry.  This  will  mean 
a  shortage  of  meat  very  soon. 

The  statement  follows: 

At  a  meeting  held  In  Ogallala.  Nebr.,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1943,  there  were  farmers  and  stock- 
men from  the  following  cotmtles  present: 
Lincoln,  Perkins.  Keith,  Arthur,  Deuel,  and 
Chase. 

Under  normal  conditions,  large  quantities 
of  basic  protein  feeds  are  used  in  wintering 
and  fattening  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry, 
and  In  the  production  of  dairy  products.  For 
over  a  year  these  basic  protein  feeds  have 
been  practically  unavailable  In  this  area. 

The  protein  cost  In  commercially  mixed 
feeds,  plus  freight,  makes  such  protein  costs 


prohibitive  locally.  Apparently  the  mixed 
feed  proceseors  are  getting  ample  supplies  of 
basic  proteins  because  ample  amount*  ara 
available. 

The  farmers  and  stockxaen  that  are  here 
assembled  request  you  to  demand  an  equita- 
ble amount  of  basic  protein  for  this  area  or 
a  serious  curtailment  in  the  production  of  ail 
livestock  and  livestock  products  wUl  result. 
Unless  more  of  the  basic  protein  oonoentratea 
such  as  cotton  cake,  llnaeed  meal,  aoybean 
meal,  and  tankage  are  released  tot  tMf  uttk, 
there  will  be  a  serious  depletion  of  founda- 
tion herds. 

We  also  feel  that  com  eelllng  prloea  are 
responsible  for  the  maldistribuUon  of  feed 
grains  which  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
distribution  of  basic  proteins  to  our  area. 
We  recommend  that  corn  celling  prices  be 
Investigated  and  a  change  made  to  correct 
this  condition. 

G.  B.  CocHaAif. 
Sutherland,  Lincoln  County. 

Gbo.   AKMsraoifo. 
Big  Springs,  Deuel  County. 

W.   F.   LSONASO, 

Ogallala.  Keith  County. 

Jas.  F.  SnuL, 
Lemogne.  Arthur  County, 

H.  H.  SCHioon, 
Oronf,  Perkina  County, 

JaT   A.    PSBSOK. 

Wauneta.  Chase  County, 


A  Wetteni  View  of  the  Fann  SitaatiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALZrOBHU 
IN  THE  HODBX  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVKS 

Tiiesday.  October  19.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  timely  and  thought-pro- 
voking communication  from  the  direc- 
tors and  commissioners  of  agriculture  in 
seven  Western  States: 

Salt  Laki:  Citt.  Utah.  October  2, 1943. 
Hon.  Maivin  Jonxb, 

Administrator.  War  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkae  JuDoa  Jonb:  This  letter  is  written 
you  Jointly  by  the  directors  and  commis- 
sioners of  agrlcultiu«  of  the  following  West- 
ern States:  Washington.  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Nevada,  California,  and  Colorado. 

•nie  undersigned  State  representatives  have 
Just  concluded  a  a-day  conference,  held  In 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  have  discussed  at  some 
length  numerous  factore  which  are  of  major 
importance,  in  our  estimation ,  in  the  pres- 
ent food  program.  We  are  particxilarly  ap- 
preclaUve  of  having  had  with  us  for  the  a 
days  your  represenUtive.  Mr.  Lafayette  Pat- 
terson. Most  of  us  have  known  Mr.  Patter- 
son for  a  ntmiber  of  years,  and  we  know  that 
he  win  convey  to  you  many  additional  mat- 
ters of  Interest  which  for  purposes  of  brevity 
we  have  not  included  herein. 

May  we  take  this  opportimlty  coUeetlvelj 
and  indlvldtially  to  express  to  you  sgaln  otir 
appreciation  and  gntifleatlon  for  your  action 
of  August  12  last  In  requesting  each  of  us  to 
thereafter  become  formal  and  ofllcial  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  U.  8.  D.  A,  State  war 
boards?  We  have  for  some  time  past  been 
sincerely  convinced  that  we  could  make  a 
real  contribution  to  the  activities  of  such 
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boards,  and  see  In  your  recent  action  a  con- 
currence with  that  view.  We  pledge  our  full 
cooperation  in  this  new  work,  and  will  be  of 
every  assistance  possible  within  the  limita- 
tions Imposed  vUpon  us  by  State  laws,  which 
do  govern  our  actions. 

Our  dlscu.<:sions  during  the  2-day  conter- 
encp  covered  a  wide  variety  of  subject  matter 
and  involved  rather  wide  dififerences  as  to 
specific  details  in  each  of  the.«-e  several  West- 
ern States.  Certain  matters,  however,  we 
found  to  be  common  to  this  entire  area.  We 
have  set  forth  in  numbered  paragraphs  below 
a  few  brief  comments  relative  to  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  major  and  most  important 
of  the  numeroiis  ideas  and  situations  which 
we  found  to  be  common  to  the  seven  Stales; 

1.  StTBSIDIES 

The  seven  men  signatory  to  this  letter  have 
In  recent  months  personally  contacted  a 
large  number  of  farmers  and  ranchers.  Upon 
the  basis  of  those  contacts,  as  supplemented 
by  representations  made  to  us  by  farm  and 
commodity  organizations,  it  Is  our  unquali- 
fied ccnclii>ion  that  virtually  all  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  this  area  are  definitely  opposed  to 
subsidies.  The  reasons  given  for  such  oppo- 
sition are  surprisingly  uniform  and  represent 
a  body  of  public  opinion  which  we  in  all  sin- 
cerity believe  you  and  the  administration  can- 
not afford  to  Ignore  if  full  and  adequate  pro- 
duction IS  to  be  secured.  Included  in  the 
reasons  advanced  are  the  following:  A  real 
fear  of  further  Federal  domination  and  en- 
croachment, the  large  purchasing  power  now 
available,  of  which  the  percentage  used  for 
food  Is  less  than  usual,  the  uncertainties  of 
production  because  of  doubt  as  to  amount  of 
subsidy  or  length  of  its  operation,  and  the 
fact  that  agriculture  would  appear  under  a 
subsidy  In  a  negative  position,  whereas  in 
fact  the  consumers  would  be  the  ones  being 
subsidized. 

2.  LOCAL  PARTICIPATION 

It  Is  our  definite  conviction  that  basic  to 
any  food  program  which  may  be  undertaken 
by  the  Government  of  this  country  is  the 
need  for  a  widespread  use  of  the  advice  and 
full  participation  of  local  government  and 
farm  industry  representatives.  Many  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  would  not  have  occurred 
had  more  of  the  decisions  as  to  specific  de- 
tails been  made  In  the  field  rather  than  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Much  of  the  pres- 
ent unhappiness  and  criticism  now  current 
In  agricultural  circles  would  not  have  arisen 
had  the  foregoing  thought  been  adopted  and 
practiced  by  your  predecessors.  The  Job  at 
hand  is  so  big  and  the  time  so  short  that  it 
would  appear  to  us  an  obvious  necessity  for 
you  and  your  subordinates  to  draw  upon  every 
available  source  of  aid  and  advice,  confining 
the  activities  of  the  central  office  to  the 
making  of  decisions  upon  broad  policies. 

3.    MEAT 

Government  statistics  Indicate  that 
available  feed  supplies  per  animal  unit  may 
be  as  much  as  15  percent  less  than  those  for 
last  year,  which  Itself  was  not  a  year  of  good 
balance  between  livestock  and  feed  supplies. 
Thlu  situation  is  of  particular  significance  In 
the  West,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  our 
livestock  IS  marketed  as  feeder  stock.  The 
imavallabillty  of  feed  and  the  situation  rela- 
tive to  meat  rationing  coupons  have  resulted 
In  a  drastic  backing  up  of  feeders  In  this 
western  area  with  an  attendant  depletion  of 
ranges,  improper  utilization  of  scarce  feeds, 
and  a  partial  disorganization  of  the  livestock 
Industry.  Accordingly,  we  conclude  and  rec- 
ommend : 

(a)  Our  Immediate  problem  Is  to  secure 
such  changes  In  governmental  policies,  prices, 
and  regulations  as  will  enable  and  facilitate 
the  movement  of  substantial  numbers  of 
feeder  livestock  direct  to  slaughter. 


(b)  To  facilitate  such  movement,  meat  ra- 
tion coupons  will  have  to  be  appreciably 
lowered  in  point  value,  or  perhaps  suspended 
entirely  for  such  period  of  time  az  may  be 
required  to  bring  the  situation  Into  proper 
balance  »s;ain.  Under  existing  supply  and 
demand,  as  conditioned  by  coupons  available, 
packers  need  not  and  do  not  pay  the  lull 
price  for  feeder  animals. 

(c)  Animals  currently  at  h.nnd  cannot  long- 
er be  held  without  a  substantial  less  m 
weight,  depreciation  in  quality,  and  an  un- 
neces.=ary  drain  upon  scarce  feed  supplies,  not 
to  mention  the  very  probable  financial  loss 
to  the  producers. 

(di  Our  supply  of  hides  and  other  live- 
stock byproducts,  as  well  as  our  meat  stocks, 
can  be  materially  added  to  by  enabling;  the 
movement  of  feeder  animals  direct  to  slaugh- 
ter. 

We  suggest  the  desirability  of  substantial 
price  increases  in  hides  and  other  byproducts 
a.s  additional  means  of  encouraging  such 
movement  without  placing  additional  burden 
or  pressure  upon  meat  prices. 

(e)  The  existing  meat-grading  system 
would  appear  in  need  of  changes  and  simpli- 
fication, if  only  for  the  juration.  Particu- 
larly significant  are  the  wide  price  differen- 
tials as  between  the  best  and  poorest 
grades.  To  facilitate  animal  movement  and 
to  ease  the  pressure  upon  feed,  we  urge  the 
combination  of  the  present  A  and  B  gr.ides  of 
meat,  with  the  resulting  combinatum  grade 
receiving  the  present  price  for  grade  A.  with 
comparable  price  Increases  for  C  and  D. 
grades. 

(f )  If  feeder  operations  are  desired  by  tlie 
Government,  an  increase  in  price  for  finished 
animals  Is  a  first  prerequisite. 

(g)  We  are  of  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
slaughter  quotas  should  not  be  reimposed, 
as  they  served  no  useful  purpose  and  con- 
fused the  Industry. 

4.    CEILING    PRICES 

Present  ceiling  prices  are  in  many  Instances 
resulting  in  unncessarily  high  prices  to  con- 
sumers, while  at  the  same  tirae  returns  to 
producers  are  inconsistent  with  the  objective 
of  obtaining  lull  production.  We  the.'-efure 
recommend  a  single  ceiling  for  each  commodi- 
ty on  which  ceilings  are  found  necessary 
with  such  ceilings  to  be  at  the  consummer 
level  only,  but  based  on  parity  to  the  pro- 
ducer plus  reasonable  processing  and  han- 
dling margins  determined  on  a  historical 
basis.  We  further  recommend  that  the  Gov- 
ernment establish  a  fioor  price  to  produc- 
ers, based  on  true  cost  of  production,  for 
all  of  the  food  commodities  deemed  essential. 

5.  MILK 

The  undersigned  consider  the  milk  situa- 
tion to  be  one  of  our  most  acute  agricultural 
problems.  Various  remedial  measures  are 
currently  being  discussed  by  you  and  the 
Congress  and  it  Is  our  urgent  plea  that  a 
decision  be  made  and  announced  immedi- 
ately. Throughout  this  western  area  the 
dispersal  of  dairy  herds  and  the  slaughtering 
of  many  of  them  has  become  a  distressing 
problem. 

6.  FEED 

Our  analysis  of  the  food  situation  here  in 
the  West  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
feed  situation  Is  the  most  e.xplosive  and 
dangerous  factor  in  the  entire  picture.  The 
Federal  Government  has  not  had,  nor  do  we 
feel  that  It  now  has,  a  definite  policy  with 
relation  to  feed.  As  we  understand  it,  the 
feed  situation  has  become  so  desperate  that 
It  may  be  obligatory  for  the  Government  to 
establish  certain  measures  of  control  over 
the  allocation  and  utilization  of  our  reduced 
feed  supplies.  The  failure  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  a 
proper  balance  of  supplies  of  feed  grains  to 


livestock  production,  and  to  establish  an  ade- 
quate and  equitable  series  of  price  relation- 
ships between  feed  and  livestock,  threatens 
to  seriously  curtail  future  production  of  both 
feed  and  livestock.  We  urge  a  correction  of 
th:-  price  sittiation,  together  with  a  vigorous 
Government  program  designed  to  encourage 
farmers  to  substantially  expand  their  acre- 
apes  of  feed  crops.  Our  comments  In  No.  3, 
above,  relative  to  meat  obviously  have  a 
definite  bearing  upon  this  feed  matter. 

7.  GOALS  FOR   1944 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
necessity  for  an  early  announcement  of  the 
acreage  goals  and  other  program  details 
for  the  1944  crop  year.  We  know  that  you 
have  this  matter  verv  much  in  mind  but 
because  of  its  importance  we  do  wish  to 
emphasize  it.  Wc  are  sincerely  interested  in 
removing  from  the  picture  every  uncertainty 
which  can  be  contemplated,  seeking  a  simpli- 
fication of  the  food  program  which  will  en- 
able ctir  farmers  and  ranchers  to  direct  all 
of  their  energies  and  facilities  in  the  direc- 
tion deemed  ncceasary  by  the  Government 
alter  full  con.sultation  with  local  officials  and 
farm  representatives  as  to  production  possi- 
bilities and  potentialities. 

8.  FARMER   MORALE 

Our  farm  population  is  determined  to 
proauce  the  food  and  fiber  necessary  for  a 
complete  and  final  victory.  Our  farmers  are 
further  determined,  even  in  the  face  of  ex- 
treme handicaps  and  obstacles,  to  see  that 
our  citizens  are  well  and  adequately  fed. 
However,  they  do  not  have  the  confidence  in 
the  pronouncements  of  the  several  Federal 
azencies  dealing  with  the  food  program  which 
they  had  a  year  aco.  Many  factors  have 
contributed  to  this  unhappy  situation, 
amongst  which  may  be  cited  "the  extreme 
uncertainty  and  indecision  in  Government, 
some  of  which  is  admittedly  inherent  in  war- 
time, the  frequent  ab.«ence  of  a  specific  pro- 
pram.  mi.«leadine  information  distributed  by 
Government  agencies,  the  frequent  absence 
of  consultation  with  farmers  and  other  local 
people  prior  to  the  development  and  an- 
nouncement of  plans  for  a  given  crop,  and 
the  siiarp  Inequities  which  have  developed 
and  b::l  fair  to  be  perpetuated  by  current 
price  ceilings  and  policies. 

9.    TOOL.S  OF  PRODUCTION 

It  Is  respectfully  urged  that  the  Federal 
agencies  give  increasing  and  positive  atten- 
tion to  the  procurement  of  far  more  adequate 
supplies  of  machinery,  equipment,  repair 
parts,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  containers  and 
packaging  materials,  general  farm  supplies, 
labor,  and  transportation  In  order  that  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  be  enabled  to  fully 
meet  the  food  and  fiber  needs  of  ourselves 
and  our  allies,  with  due  attention  to  the 
elimination  of  the  red  tape  now  required  of 
farmers  in  order  to  secure  even  partial  sup- 
plies of  the  several  essential  tools  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  directors  and  commissioners  of  agri- 
culture of  these  Western  States  are  sincerely 
deslrotis  of  being  of  every  assistance  possible 
to  you  in  your  tremendous  Job.  Each  of  us 
has  at  times  been  critical  of  actions  and 
policies  established  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. May  we  here  assure  you  that  we  have 
In  the  past  and  will  continue  as  best  we  can 
to  confine  our  criticism  to  those  of  a  con- 
structive nature.  Certain  of  the  foregoing 
comments  will  apply  to  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment ether  than  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion and  we  will  appreciate  your  communi- 
cating them  to  the  appropriate  Individuals 
for  consideration  and  response. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  you  will  favor  us 
with  a  reply  to  this  communication.  For 
your  convenience,  may  we  advise  that  Direc- 
tor George  Schweis  of  Nevada  functions  as  a 
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spokesman  for  these  seven  State  departments 
of  agriculture.  It  may  be  that  you  would 
prefer  to  address  a  response  to  him  with  the 
thought  that  he  would  communicate  copies 
thereof  to  the  rest  of  us. 
Very  sincerely, 

E.  L.  Peterson, 
Director,  Oregon  Department  of  Agricultvre. 
Harvet  Schwendiman, 
Commissioner,  Idaho  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

George  G.  Sciiweis, 

Director,  Division  of  Plant  Industry, 

Nevada  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tract  K.  Wei  ling. 

Commissioner,   Utah   Department  of 

Agriculture. 

Arthjr  E.  Cox. 
Director,  Washington  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

W.    C.    SWEINHART, 

Director,  Colorado  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

W.  J.  Cecil, 

Director,    California    Department   of 
Agriculture. 


Would  He  Accept  the  Democratic 

Nomination? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHlCAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Moline  (111.)  Daily 
Dispatch: 

WOtlU)    HE    ACCEPT    THE    DEMOCRATIC 
NOMINATION? 

Wendell  L.  Willkle  recently  announced  that 
he  would  support  the  Republican  Party  either 
In  the  ranks  or  as  a  candidate  if  the  party 
would  adopt  a  liberal  program.  He  neg- 
lected, however,  to  suggest  a  liberal  platform 
which  the  party  would  have  to  adopt  before 
he  would  consent  to  serve  as  a  nominee.  He 
suggested  some  planks  for  a  platform,  but 
none  of  them  could  be  descrilx d  as  primarily 
liberal — If  we  Judge  liberalism  by  what  lib- 
eral parties  have  done  In  the  past. 

Since  then — even  though  no  liberal  plat- 
form nor  platform  of  any  kind  has  been  writ- 
ten by  the  Republicans.  Mr.  Willkle  has 
tossed  his  hat  into  the  ring  for  nomination. 
Apparently  he  has  decided  not  to  wait  for 
the  liberal  platform  to  be  written. 

It  Is  pertinent  at  this  time  to  ask  whether. 
If  the  party  were  to  adopt  a  liberal  platform 
(or  any  other  sort)  Mr.  Willkle  would  adopt 
It  as  hta  own  and  pledge  himself  to  carry  it 
out.  And  if  he  made  such  a  pledge,  whether 
he  would  fulfill  It.  The  question  arises  from 
some  quotations  which  were  attributed  to 
Mr.  Willkle  In  the  April  7,  1942,  Issue  of  Look 
magazine. 

Referring  to  the  Presidency  in  that  Inter- 
view. Mr.  Willkle  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"That  Is  the  only  political  office  through 
which  fundamental  ideas,  national  and  in- 
ternational, can  be  made  effective." 

Further,  Mr.  Willkle  said: 

"Any  leader  who  wishes  to  make  his  Ideas 
effective  wisely  attempts  to  use  the  machin- 
ery of  one  of  these  two  parties  (Republican 
or  Democratic).  Franklin  Roosevelt's  polit- 
ical ideas  were  radically  different  from  the 
accepted  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party. 


He  knew,  however,  that  th«  best  chance  c€ 
putting  them  in  effect  was  to  use  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Democratic  Party  aiyl  then 
mold  it  to  his  ideas. 

"Probably  we  shall  continue  to  operate  for 
some  time  under  the  two-party  system,  even 
aa  to  names.  But  the  principle  of  thoae  two 
parties  will  b<.  molded  and  remolded  by  their 
respective  leaders." 

Judging  by  that  quotation,  it  doesn't  maJte 
much  diflerence  what  kind  of  platform  the 
Republicans  adopt,  liberal,  progressive,  reac- 
tionary or  whittver;  if  Mr.  Willkle  is  nom- 
inated, he  might  use  the  machinery  of  the 
party  to  put  his  Ideas  into  effect.  And  we 
don't  know,  as  yet,  all  the  ideas  he  may  have 
developed. 

They  might  be  radically  different  from  the 
accepted  principles  of  the  Republican  Party. 


Praise  for  the  Office  of  the  Auistant 
Secretary  of  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or   CALIFCMNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1943 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  reprint  here  a  very  interesting 
statement  which  appeared  In  the  October 
1943  issue  of  Reveille,  the  oflBcial  pub- 
lication of  the  G.  O.  40  Association  and 
of  the  American  Defenders  Association. 
Reveille  is  published  in  Los  Anpeles  and 
its  editor  is  Capt.  Tony  Siminoff,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  G.  O.  40  Association. 
The  publication  has  a  wide  circulation 
and  is  held  inhigh  regard. 

The  October  Issue  to  which  I  have  Just 
referred  contains  a  statement  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  since  July  1, 
1937.  During  this  time  it  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  Col.  Louis  Johnson  and 
the  article  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
his  administration.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

During  the  last  10  years  It  has  often  been 
necessary  for  me  to  go  tu  Washington,  D.  C. 
Having  an  avid  interest  In  our  national  de- 
fense I  have  always  cailcd  at  the  War  De- 
partment on  these  trips  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. If  I  were  asked,  "What  single  ofiQce  or 
agency  has  contributed  the  most,  since  July 
1,  1937,  toward  strengthening  the  defense  of 
the  United  States?"  without  a  moment's  hes- 
itation I  would  emphatically  reply,  "The  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War."  Un- 
der the  vigorous,  able  and  intelligent  leader- 
ship of  the  Honorable  Louis  Johnson,  this 
office  has,  by  record,  accomplished  more  since 
July  1,  1937.  In  providing  the  sinews  of  war 
in  the  event  this  country  is  again  forced  Into 
hostlHtles,  than  any  other  public  office. 

Let  the  record  speak  for  itself.  On  assxun- 
Ing  office.  Colonel  Johnson  made  known  at 
once  his  conception  of  the  objectives  en- 
trusted to  his  office,  either  by  statute  or  by 
ctistom.  It  is  hia  office  that  has  superviaion 
over  the  current  procurement  activities  of 
the  War  Department. 

We  are  almost  half  way  into  the  third  year 
of  Colonel  Johnson's  tenure' as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War.  The  accMnpl tahmenta  of 
his  office  have  been  growing  In  siae  and  scope 
so  that  today  he  Is  personally  supervising 


the  procurement   of  the  largest  peacetime 
armament  orders  lo  the  history  of  the  United 

States 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  at 
this  year,  the  War  Department,  under  Colonel 
Johnson's  supervision,  spent  approximately 
$4^0.000.000  tor  equipment.  This  was  more 
than  was  expended  for  the  prosecution  of 
our  war  with  Spain.  This  year  he  wUl  direct 
the  orders  for  spending  9373.267,833  for  fight- 
ing equipment  alone. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  is  easen- 
tlaily  the  business  manager  at  the  War  De- 
partment. In  thiS  capacity  he  Insists  upon 
efflciency  and  economy.  He  Is  determined 
that  every  dollar  spent  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment must  bring  a  dollar's  value  In  return 
toward  a  more  adequate  national  defense. 
That  spirit  permeates  hla  whole  organization. 
Colonel  Johnson  holds  the  view  that  there 
Is  no  suLoliiute  for  fi.'-st-hand  knowledge  and 
Information  gained  from  personal  contact 
with  operating  facilities  In  the  field.  Since 
he  took  ofBce  he  has  traveled  nearly  lOO.OOp 
miles  by  air  and  36.000  miles  by  rail.  His 
missions  on  these  Journeys  Included  visits 
to  industrial  plants,  Gkjvemment  arsenals 
airfields,  and  airplane  factories,  from  coast 
to  cor-st. 

Tb  famlllarlae  our  citizens  with  aims,  plans 
and  objectives  of  his  office.  Colonel  Johnson 
has  delivered  almost  200  formal  and  half  a 
hundred  impromptu  speeches.  His  efforts  In 
this  respect  have  awakened  the  country  to 
the  realities  of  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  Industrial  mobilization  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity for  cooperation  between  labor,  capital 
and  industry,  if  we  are  to  be  successful  In  the 
defense  of  America. 

If  I  had  to  single  out  an  tncarppi^  of  his 
moet  significant  accomplishment,  I  believe  I 
would  elect  the  subject  of  the  educational 
orders.  For  nearly  30  years  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  been  advocating  the  use  of  educa- 
tional orders  to  help  the  Army's  quest  i<x 
what  it  needa.  at  the  time  and  at  the  place 
needed.  Colonel  Johnson  gave  special  anid  in- 
tensive effort  toward  the  enactment  of  this 
program.  During  the  dosing  days  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congrtss,  an  act  became  law 
authorizing  the  placing  of  educational  orders 
of  $2,000,000  for  5  successive  years. 

On  July  1,  1939,  Congress  appropriated  $14,- 
250.000  for  educational  orders  for  the  current 
year  wh:ch  clones  next  June  30.  To  quote 
Colonel  Johnson,  "I  regard  this  feature  d  our 
program  as  a  significant  milestone  in  our 
quest  for  adequate  industrial  preparedness. 
A  civilian  industry,  trained  to  produce  our 
needs  in  an  emergency,  will  save  us  from 
grer.t  acrifices  in  treasure  and.  what  is  more 
important,  precious  lives — the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can young  men  no  money  can  buy." 

The  importance  of  the  airplane  as  a  war 
weapon  is  being  constantly  brought  to  our 
attention  in  a  waj-torn  world  today.  Last 
year  the  President  urged,  and  Congress  au- 
thorized, a  special  expansion  of  the  Air  Corps 
to  an  airplane  strength  of  not  to  exceed  6,G00 
airplanes.  This  was  a  Jump  of  3,700  air- 
planes over  previously  authorized  figures. 
Who  had  to  buy  those  airplanes?  The  Air 
Corps  is  buying  them  today,  but  it  is  under 
the  watchful  and  guiding  direction  of 
Colonel  Johnson. 

Continued  conferences  with  the  aircraft  In-    ' 
dustry  have  developed  a  production  capacity 
that  will  permit  completion  of  this  Air  Corps 
augmentation  not  later  than  June  I94I. 

When  the  special  $50,000,000  appropriation 
became  law  it  was  only  a  matter  of  hours 
before  awards  were  annotmced  by  the  office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  the  air- 
planes to  be  purchased.  Such  efficiency  is 
not  developed  overnight.  It  Is  the  result  of 
the  painstaking  direction  and  leadership  of 
Col.  Louis  Johnson. 

Finally,  in  the  field  of  Industrial  mobUlss* 
tion,  the  Assistant  Secretsjy  has  awakened 
our  Nation  to  a  much  clearer  and  certainly  a 
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more  definite  understanding  of  the  close  asso- 
ciation oi  military  and  economic  (actors.  Co- 
operation w.th  Industry;  that  has  tKren  his 
keynote.    Nv^t  control  of  industry. 

To  the  ofSce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War.  w;th  the  Honorable  Lcuis  Johnson  at  the 
helm,  must  co  the  major  share  of  the  credit 
for  the  considerable  prcsress  made  In  our  na- 
tional defence  program-collar  for  dollar  pro- 
curement of  our  peacetime  requirements  and 
the  assurance  cf  adequate  provision  for  the 
prompt  and  cfTectlve  mobilization  of  essential 
national  resources  m  event  of  an  emergency. 


Civil  ATiab'on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PERCT  PRIEST 

OF   TENNZSSIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  19.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  here  an  address  made  by  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Harlkss]  at  the  national  convention  of 
the  Air  Transport  Association  of  Amer- 
ica in  Denver.  Colo. 

The  address  follows: 

A  unique  conception  of  air  power  has  been 
demonstrated  by  America  In  the  last  18 
months.  It  is  a  conception  which  harnesses 
military  and  civil  aviation  as  a  powerful  team 
In  the  great  task  of  victory. 

But  however  unique  the  conception.  It  Is 
not  pew  with  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
Bimply  applying  plans  which  our  military  and 
civil  aviation  leaders  worked  out  years  before 
Pearl  Harbor  bound  our  Nation  In  determined 
unity.  Those  plans  represented  a  theory  of 
•ir  power,  consisting  of  an  Integrated  military 
and  civilian  effort,  which  Congress  had  ap- 
proved not  once  but  repeatedly  prior  to  De- 
cember 7.  1911. 

In  summary,  our  theory  la  that  civil  avia- 
tion not  on!y  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the 
national  defense,  but  also  becomes  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  over-all  military  machine 
when  emergency  demands,  and  is  to  be  fos- 
tered, guided,  and  regulated  with  Its  direct 
military  utility  at  all  times  clearly  in  mind. 

This  military  utility  is  not  confined  to  a 
single  phase  of  the  civil  aviation  industry, 
nor  Is  it  limited  to  a  single  type  of  mlliury 
activity.  The  American  theory  recognizes 
that  all  our  clvil-aviation  resources  can  be 
made  Into  a  multipurpose  instrument  of  mil- 
itary power  without  parallel  among  any  other 
civilian  activities. 

First,  we  recognize  that  a  general  stimula- 
tion of  knowledge  of  and  skill  In  civil  aero- 
nautics gives  us  a  miscellaneous  civilian  res- 
ervoir of  men  and  women  who  can  be  drawn 
upon  in  an  emergency  to  perform  many  es- 
sential duties  In  addition  to  actual  combat 
flying.  The  ferrjing  of  planes  Is  only  one 
among  many  examples  of  such  duties  which 
can  b«  performed  by  both  men  and  women 
of  a  wide  age  range 

Second,  we  recognize  that  a  large  group  of 
private  flyers  well  trained  In  the  basic  re- 
quirements of  safe  civilian  flying  under  di- 
verse conditions  can  be  readily  organized 
Into  a  civilian  corps  to  perform  such  mili- 
tary missions  as  coastal  patrol  and  messenger 
work. 

Third.  We  recognize  that  experienced  and 
responsible  fliers  and  private  training  organ- 
izations can,  when  properly  used,  become  the 
seed  trom  which  thousands  of  military  pilots 


and  ground  personnel  can  be  cultivated  la  a 
re!a".;vely  short  space  of  time. 

F.'m;h.  We  rcCL.gn.ze  th:-.:  various  t\-pes  of 
civ:Ii.in  craft,  available  m  sufScient  numbers, 
can  be  used  in  mil:tar>-  and  semi-m.htary 
activities,  such  as  tra.nmg.  patrol,  tri.i.s-port, 
and  even  reccnnaissnnce,  often  without  any 
Ssubstan:ial  conversion. 

Fifth.  We  recognize  that  the  extensive  and 
complicated  paraphernalia  cf  ground  aids  to 
civil  air  navigation,  such  as  radio  ran^e  sta- 
txns.  can  be  made  to  serve  as  indispensable 
military  highways.  And,  uniike  any  other 
type  of  civilian  highway,  these  aids  can  be 
moved  from  place  to  place,  even  from  con- 
tinent to  continent,  as  military  traffic  may 
require,  and  frequently  on  very  short  notice. 

S.xth  We  recognize  that  a  well-planned 
and  adequately  maintained  procram  of  civil- 
airport  development  can  provide  the  air  har- 
bors which  can  assure  the  n»rcessary  p^wer 
cf  mobility  and  of  concentration  and  the  nec- 
e:isary  protection  and  bases  without  which 
the  most  powerful  military  air  force  would 
be  as  helpless  as  a  fleet  wllhout  a  port. 

Seventh.  We  recognize  that  a  soundly  or- 
ganized and  properly  coordinated  civil  air- 
transport system,  both  within  and  without 
the  United  States,  can  furnish  speedy  and 
dependable  commercial  transportation  which 
13  the  sine  qua  non  for  maintaining  the 
quickened  tempo  of  the  civilian  economy  in 
a  nation  at  war. 

Eighth.  We  recognize  that  the  civil  air 
lines'  shops  and  facilities  provide  the  best 
possible  source  of  technical  work  in  connec- 
tion with  conversion,  modification,  and  re- 
pair of  military  aircraft  and  in  connection 
with  many  other  specialized  functions  which 
must  be  performed  if  an  aerial  militai^-  ma- 
chine Is  to  be  kept  In  top  condition. 

Ninth,  we  recognize  that  the  civil  air 
transport  system  constitutes  an  auxiliary  best 
able  to  provide  the  transport  service  which 
must  be  furnished,  particularly  in  global  war- 
fare, to  every  theater  of  conflict.  Indeed,  as 
our  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreien 
Commerce  of  the  House  cf  Representatives 
stated  in  a  recent  report,  our  civil  air  lines 
•constitute  our  merchant  marine  of  the  air. 
.'Vs  such  their  organizations  can  be  emplcyed— 
as  in  truth  they  are  being  employed— In  pro- 
viding special  transport  service  :or  the  mili- 
tary wholly  without  regard  to  the  location 
of  their  normal  services,  wherever  air  tran.s- 
port  is  needed,  whether  In  Arctic  or  equatorial 
regions. 

And  tenth,  we  recognize  that  in  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  and  diversified  mar- 
ket fcr  our  civilian  aircraft  factories  in  peace- 
time we  can  make  instantly  available  m  war 
the  production  nucleus  which  will  gurantee 
the  multiplication  of  our  military  forces  at  a 
rate  to  bewilder,  confound,  and  overwhelm 
our  enemies. 

This  10-point  program  for  civil  aviation's 
employment  In  war,  planned  years  ago.  and 
given  the  necessary  Implementation  by  suc- 
cessive Congresses,  is  actually  being  carried 
out  today.  In  its  successful  execution  is  to 
be  found  the  explanation  cf  many  of  the 
seeming  miracles  which  a  relatively  unpre- 
pared nation  has  performed  in  the  year  and  a 
half  since  a  Hawaiian  sunrise  was  eclipsed 
In  the  smoke  of  battle.  I  have  said  that  the 
conception  Is  unique.  No  other  nation  in 
the  world  has  gra.sped  it  so  clearly.  No  other 
nation  In  the  world  has  realized  so  fully  the 
encrm.ous  power  latent  in  civil  aviation. 
Even  the  Italian  Douhet,  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets  of  air  Qower,  failed  to  visualize 
completely  the  role  for  civil  aviation  which 
our  own  civil  aviation  Industry  is  carrying 
out  today. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  America's 
unique  accomplishment.  The  most  notable 
is  our  insistence  upon  keeping  civil  aviation 
separate    both    from    military    control    and 


from  any  control  by  civilian  Interests  which 
might  not  be  wholly  intent  upon  the  fullest 
possible  dc'velcpmrnt  cf  the  Indxistry. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assign  freedom 
from  military  ci^ntrol  as  a  reason  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  civil  aviation  as  an  instrument 
of  warfare.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  logical.  In 
certain  other  countries  an  apparent  appre- 
ciation of  the  military  significance  of  civil 
aviation  led  to  a  large  degree  of  military 
control.  The  result  was  a  distorted  and  even 
crippled  civil  aviation.  The  military,  in  long 
years  between  wars,  often  becomes  sluggish. 
In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  virtues  of 
the  military  mind  to  be  cautious,  even  con- 
servative. And  in  many  countries,  includ- 
ing our  own.  the  military  is  quite  properly 
forced,  in  peacetime,  to  become  acutely  con- 
scious of  its  budpet.  In  any  event  combi- 
nation of  factors  has  made  military  control 
or  influence  in  the  civil  aviation  field  In  many 
other  countries  a  blighting  force,  frequently 
myopic,  almost  never  imaginative  and  dar- 
ing. 

Fortunately  our  own  military  leaders  have 
been  at  pains  to  keep  hands  oft.  As  early  as 
1926  tiie  M.>rrow  Board  admonished  that 
complete  separation  between  military  and 
civil  aviation  should  at  all  times  be  main- 
tained. With  this  separation  as  our  con- 
sistent policy,  civilians  have  forged  ahead 
with  new  ideas  wh.ch  sometimes  appeared 
absurd.  Initially. 

Many  an  amateur  enthusiast,  In  all  prob- 
ability quite  unconscious  of  the  significance 
of  his  action  to  the  national  defense,  had 
contributed  to  a  bounding  growth  In  cur 
civil  aviation  resources.  The  pioneer  of  early 
America,  who  acquired  skill  with  the  squirrel 
gun  in  his  peacetime  pursuits,  became  a 
deadly  soldier.  Our  President  said,  not  long 
ago.  that  young  Americans  should  be  en- 
couraged to  acquire  skill  In  the  use  of  air- 
craft just  as  did  those  pioneers  with  their 
squirrel   guns. 

But  our  civilian  development  of  aviation 
has  not  been  altotiether  of  the  unconscious, 
squirrel-gun  variety.  On  the  contrary  many 
of  the  leaders  in  the  civilian  industry  have 
very  deliberately  encouraged  steps  In  the 
course  of  the  industry's  development  which 
have  proved  of  incalculable  importance  in 
thL«  war.  Tlic?  civilian-pilot  training  pro- 
pram  Is  an  outstandmi^  example  of  a  civilian- 
inspired  and  civilian-executed  activity  with- 
out which  our  military  force  today  would  be 
far  less  than  its  present  strength.  And  in 
the  development  cf  the  air-transport  in- 
dustry there  have  be^en  extremely  vital  steps 
taken  in  peace-time  under  civilian  leader- 
ship— many  uf  them  still  secret— which  have 
been  liie-savmg  at  critical  moments  in  the 
last  18  months. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  control  cf 
civil  aviation  tree  from  civilian  Interests 
which  might  not  be  wholly  Intent  upon  its 
fullest  development  is  more  obvious.  As  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  pointed  out 
the  other  day.  one  policy  toward  air  trans- 
portation reflects  the  doctrine  that  "where 
an  older  form  of  transportation  tries  to 
dominate  another  newer  form  of  transporta- 
tion, the  older  tends  not  to  develop  the  newer 
but  to  throttle  it.  control  it,  remove  it  as  a 
source  of  competition  to  the  facilities  In 
which  it  has  already  invested  Its  larger  capi- 
tal and  has  its  ^'reatest  interest." 

In   certain   ether   countries,   this  doctrine 
has  not  been  so  carefully  followed,  and  the 
consequences  tc  their  civil  aviation  have  been 
I    ill.     Americas  air  transportation,  which  has 
been  developed  to  a  point  where  It  is  with- 
out peer  anywhere  in  the  world,  has  largely 
j    e.scaped   stultifying   control    by   other   forms 
j    of    transportation.      With    only    one    or    two 
I    exceptions,   early   efforts   by   certain   surface 
I    interests   to    enter    the    air    field   were    soon 
abandoned — perhaps   because   such   Interests 
I    were  not  willing  to  do  the  work  of  pioneer- 
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Ine  which  is  so  necessary,  and  is  stLU  neces- 
sary. In  order  to  build  aviation.  And  in  1938 
In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  Congress  adopted 
a  policy  modeled  on  what  It  had  applied  In 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1933,  and  prevented 
surface  carriers  frcon  ccntroiling  air  carriers 
except  In  very  restricted  circumstances.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  vigorously  ap- 
plied that  policy  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  announced  that  it  will  vigorously 
enforce  the  law. 

Now  that  air  transpcMtatlon  has  demon- 
strated Its  ability,  sinlace  carriers  are  seek- 
ing permission  to  enter  the  air-transport  field. 
Some  of  the  railroads  and  some  of  the  motor 
carrier  whose  railroad  connections,  antedat- 
ing the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  19S5,  are  well 
known,  are  particularly  mterested.  apparently, 
in  conducting  air-transportation  operations. 
Upon  the  outcome  of  their  applications  wui 
depend  In  considerable  degree  whether  Amer- 
ican transportation  Is  to  move  toward  inte- 
gration of  the  different  competing  modes  of 
transport  into  huge,  monopolistic  combines 
in  which  the  siirface  Interests,  due  to  their 
greater  capitalization,  will  inevitably  play  a 
dominating  part.  A  system  of  stich  combines 
has  been  strongly  advocated  by  powerful  and 
well-financed  groups,  as  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  recently  disclosed  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  It 
Is  Inconceivable  that,  had  any  such  system 
been  In  effect  In  the  years  preceding  Pearl 
Harbor,  we  would  have  "had  the  extensive  air- 
transport Industry  which  has  been  of  such 
critical  Importance  to  our  air  power  In  the 
world  conflict. 

Now  let  us  look  forward  to  our  future  pro- 
gram for  civil  aviation  as  a  civilian  arsenal 
for  military  purposes. 

First  and  foremost  we  must  be  on  guard 
against  the  truly  dreadful  tendency  to  assume 
that  the  next  war,  if  there  is  one.  will  be 
fought  with  the  methods  and  the  weapons 
of  the  last.  That  tendency  has  been  nearly 
fatal  to  the  world's  democracies  In  two  great 
wars.  We  may  not  survive  a  third  If  we  do 
rot  resolutely  resist  that  tendency  In  the 
years  to  come. 

It  Is  perfectly  certain  that  in  the  next  war. 
If  there  is  one,  the  air  will  be  the  principal 
theater  of  combat.  It  is  even  possible  that 
It  may  be  the  only  theater,  in  a  brief,  devas- 
tating clash.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that 
ma.^ses  of  aircraft,  of  various  tvpes  about 
w)iich  we  can  only  guess,  will  be  employed 
on  a  scale  rivaling  the  scale  on  which  ground 
forces  are  employed  today.  I  suJpect  that. 
If  «ome  of  the  snatches  of  information  reach- 
ing the  press  can  be  believed,  the  aerial 
crr^bats  now  going  on  in  Russia  may  fore- 
shadow the  type  of  warfare  for  which  we 
must  prepare  In  the  future. 

Such  preparation  calls  for  Increased  em- 
pliasls  upon  civil  aviation's  development  In 
the  Immediate  future.  Only  through  a  great 
stimulation  In  civil  flying  of  all  kinds  can 
wa  hope  to  develop  the  meaiis  to  defend 
ourselves. 

If  we  are  to  face  the  kind  of  warfare  I  have 
envisaged  we  will  have  to  have  aircraft  which 
can  do  almost  anything  In  the  air.  We  will 
have  to  have  great  bombers  that  can  stay 
aloft  far  longer  than  anything  now  conceived 
of.  We  will  have  to  have  flghter  planes  that 
are  highly  maneuverable  and  very  fast  but 
with  long  range.  We  wUl  have  to  have  air- 
craft that  can  perform  the  tricks  of  the  hell- 
copter.  We  will  have  to  have  safe,  depend- 
able, and  efficient  gliders  and  tow-planes.  In 
other  words  we  will  have  to  have  an  air  force 
vhich  bears  about  as  much  resemblance  to 
present  air  forces  as  our  modern  mechanized 
ground  divisions  bear  to  the  puny  groups  of 
to&ks  on  the  western  front  In  1918. 

The  aircraft  development  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  can  come  only  through 
extensive    experimentation    and    long,   hard 


usage  In  all  sorts  of  condition-.  A  certain 
amount  of  this  can  be  accomplithed  through 
peacetime  work  by  the  military-.  But  most 
of  the  development  and  the  reliable  service 
tefting  must  come  through  the  varied  and 
larpe-scale  u.«age  that  can  be  secured  only 
through  civil  aviation.  Civil  air  lines  devel- 
oping cargo-carrj-ing  gliders,  if  they  prove 
feasible,  and  various  types  of  helicopters,  il 
they  prove  practicable,  will  build  air  power, 
and  the  methods  of  air  power,  more  com- 
pletely and  satisfactorily  than  could  be  se- 
cured in  any  other  way.  Commercial  enter- 
prise, competing  sturdily  for  tMAc.  creating 
new  means  for  exploiting  the  air,  operating 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  to  points  neax  and  far, 
will  give  us  military  strength.  And  with  the 
commercial  air  lines  the  private  flyers  show- 
ing how  new  types  of  puddle  Jumpers — may- 
hap, the  air  Jeep  of  the  future — can  come  In 
on  a  dime,  will  be  a  most  valuable  proving 
ground. 

All  this  requires  Intensive,  aggressive  plan- 
ning and  long,  hard  work.  It  wUl  not  be  too 
soon  If  It  Is  begun  on  the  ^ery  day  that  peace 
is  declared.  That  is  why  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  now  considering 
extensive  amendments  to  o\ir  clvll-avlatlon 
l«glslaUon.  We  must  be  ready  as  soon  as 
possible  to  go  forward  with  a  i>ost-war  devel- 
opment which  will  keep  us  in  the  van  of 
world-aviation  progress. 

The  legislation  being  considered  seeks  to 
give  concrete  application  to  the  lessons  we 
have  learned  In  the  last  6  or  6  years,  and  to 
confirm  and  elaborate  our  clvll-avlatlon  pro- 
gram for   the   national   defense  as  we  have 
seen  It  successfully  demonstrated  since  Pearl 
Harbor.     It    Includes    provision    for    further 
stimulation  of  private  flying,  aviation  voca- 
tional training,  and  aviation  education.    It 
Includes   also   provision   for   more   extensive 
Federal  development   and  a   more  complete 
scope  for  Federal  Jurisdiction  In  order  that 
there  may  be  the  necessary  degree  of  coor- 
dination on  a  Nation-wide  scale.     It  contains 
a  more  specific  recognition  of  the  national 
defense  role  for  our  merchant  marine  of  the 
air — the    air-transport  system.    It   contains 
pro%-lsion  for  a  continuing  airport  develop- 
ment program  coupled  with  measures  to  as- 
sure protection  of  airport  approaches  so  that 
airports    may   be   safely   used   despite   emer- 
gencies.    And  it  continues  our  policy  of  main- 
taining   control    of    civil    aviation    separate 
from  the  military  and  from  surface  carriers. 
The  more  complete  scope  for  Federal  Juris- 
diction Is,  of  course,  of  particular  Importance 
for  there  must  be  proper  coordination.    For 
example,  there  must  be  an  agency   able  to 
authorize  exeriments  with  new  developments 
In  air-transport  equipment  and  methods  at 
any  place  or  time  that  may  be  desirable,  and 
empowered  as  well  to  specify  the  conditions 
pursuant  to  which  such  undertakings  shall 
be  carried  out. 

Trafflc  conditions,  safety  requirements, 
equipment  specifications — all  the  complicated 
phases  of  carrying  on  this  great  civilian  ef- 
fort— must  be  subject  to  a  coordinating  head, 
and  to  strengthen  that  coordinating  agency, 
the  new  legislation  would  change  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Commission,  and  make  it  an  Independent 
agency  of  Government. 

In  what  I  have  been  saying  of  clvU  aviation, 
I  have  dealt  only  with  its  military  signifi- 
cance. However,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
Impression  that  I  regard  civil  aviation  as 
solely  an  instrument  of  military  power.  It 
has  more  positive  qualities.  In  its  rapid  de- 
velopment and  In  the  full  realization  of  Its 
great  potentials  there  will  come  imtold  bene- 
fits to  enrich  our  lives  as  a  peace-loving  peo- 
ple. We  will  open  a  new  era  for  trade  and 
travel,  new  opportunities  for  employment, 
new  outlets  for  investment.    The  prospects 


are  stirring,  and  we  la  the  Congress  Join  yoa 
in  the  Industry  in  the  fervent  hope  that  w« 
ma>  push  ahead  with  all  speed  In  the  Inspir- 
ing conquest  o  the  air  for  the  pleasure,  pros- 
perity, and  protection  of  our  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W  GILLIE 

or  nnuANA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  RBPIUBSKNTATIV18 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1943 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
OBo,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Louis  Bromfield.  well-known  author  and 
farmer,  from  the  Port  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Senttnri  of  October  18.  1943: 

Farmek  Fights  Against  Odds — No  On«  fa 
Doing  Btiiu  Job.  Frw  As  Good.  Warm 
Declasss 

(By  Louis  Bromfleld) 

Most  good  farmers  are  religious  men.  They 
are  good  farmers  because  they  love  the  earth 
they  till  and  the  nntmni*  they  raise.  That 
in  Itself  Is  worshiping  Ood  and  so  they 
couldn't  be  otherwise. 

I  don't  mean  by  religious  that  they  ars 
churchgolng.  A  good  farmer  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  plow  a  field  or  make  hay  on  Sunday 
rather  than  to  let  the  abundance  given  us 
by  God  be  wasted  through  laziness  or  stupid- 
ity, or  false  reasoning. 

I  have  Just  come  back  from  a  trip  through 
the  rich  Middle  West  and  found  a  lot  of  good 
farmers  praising  the  Lord.  Their  attituds 
was  explained  by  the  direct  statement  of  a 
neighbor. 

"The  Lord  seems  to  be  on  our  aide  in  this 
war,"  he  aaid  yesterday.  "It  looked  pretty 
bad  for  us  last  spring  with  cold  and  rain  and 
floods.  We  finally  got  In  some  crops  late  and 
not  too  well  planted.  If  we  had  an  early  or 
average  frost,  the  corn  and  soytieans  wouldn't 
have  had  a  chance.  But  we  had  a  good  hut 
summer  and  the  frost  held  off  and  it  looks 
now  as  if  we'd  do  pretty  well." 

Then  be  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  pre- 
paring tlie  sting  In  the  tall  of  his  speech. 
"Ckxi  knows,"  be  said,  "after  all  the  troubles 
put  In  the  way  of  farmers,  this  year  we  need 
the  Lord  on  our  side.  That's  about  the  oixly 
thing  could  have  saved  us." 

we'll  kat  mokx 

Behind  this  speech  lies  a  fact  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  workers,  city  dwellers,  and  all 
the  people  living  outside  America  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  American  farn>er  for 
food.  It  means  they  are  going  to  have  con- 
siderably more  to  eat  than  they  might  havs 
had. 

City  people  are  beginning  for  the  first  time 
In  hlstorv  to  have  an  into^st  In  where  food 
comes  fiom  and  for  the  first  time  they  ars 
beginning  to  understand  that  a  good  farm- 
ers  life  Isn't  a  Blmpie  one  and  that  he  has  to 
contend  with  labor,  price  regulations,  filling 
In  forms,  taxes,  Instirance.  and  God  knows 
what.  Most  of  all,  perhaps,  he  has  to  conteni 
with  the  weather.  Not  only  can  It  ruin  h!m 
but  It  can  make  a  whole  nation  go  short 
on  food. 

We've  been  liKky  In  this  country  since  oiiT 
very  beginning.  We've  had  too  much  land, 
too  little  population,  a  great  variety  of  cli- 
mate, and  all  the  things  which  go  to  prevent 
the  kind  of  famine  great  countries  like  Rus- 
sia, China,  and  India  suffer  periodically.    Fur 
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the  nrFt  time  in  our  history  we're  brginnlng 
to  leel  the  kind  of  pinch  many  millions  of 
the  people  of  other  nations  take  for  granted. 

1.07.D    IS    ON    OUR    SICK 

If  we  hr.ve  more  food  than  we  hoped  for 
th-s  year  it's  b>.cai;se  we  were  liirVy  to  have 
the  Lord  on  our  side  to  cancel  cut  the  fully 
and  l':k  of  providcr.ce  for  which  we  cur^roivcs 
have  been  respr;n£ib!e. 

The  news  lsi;'t  all  gcod.  In  large  areas  of 
the  South  aiid  Woct  drouth  has  ruined  crcps 
and  pastures.  In  certain  restricted  areas 
or  the  Middle  West,  heavy  rains  and  late 
ep'lng  ruined  prc:pects  of  oats,  c.vrn,  and 
soybeans  beyond  repair. 

The  actual  harvest  of  corn,  soybcins,  sugar 
beets,  and  potatoes  still  lies  ahead  and  how 
much  of  that  we  shall  reap  as  food  available 
to  nonfarmers  depends  not  upon  luck  and  the 
Lord  but  upon  the  amount  of  labor  and  ma- 
chinery available.  There  la  Infinltesimally 
more  machinery  available  this  year  and  even 
le?s  skilled  lab.)r  than  last  year.  The  border 
between  the  abundance  provided  by  the  Lord 
and  the  amount  of  food  lost  through  man's 
bureaucratic  stupidity  will  be  great,  perhaps 
ai  great  as  the  vast  losses  In  unharvested 
food  last  year. 

CHILDREN    RUN    TRACTORS 

Meanwhile,  the  good  farmer  continues  to 
work  hard  and  place  his  trust  In  the  Lord, 
which  is  about  the  only  plr.ce  he  has  been 
able  to  place  It  up  to  date.  Children  and 
grandmothers  are  running  tractors.  Cattle 
are  breaking  down  fences  because  there  Isn't 
enough  labor  or  material  to  repair  them.  So- 
called  victory  implements  and  materials  are 
high  priced  and  so  shoddy  they  are  scarcely 
worth  buying. 

The  farmers'  sows  eat  their  pigs  because 
no  meat-scrap  supplement  Is  available. 
Other  supplementary  feeds  for  dairy  herds 
and  poultry  are  either  unavailable  or  so  high 
In  price  that  they  leave  no  margin  of  profit. 
In  short,  life  for  the  farmer  today  Is  one 
loni,  headache  He  has  barely  met  one  emer- 
gency when  another  confronts  him.  It  is 
almost  Impossible  for  him  to  plan  ahead. 

A  good  tanner  has  to  know  more  than  men 
In  any  other  profession  In  the  world.  He 
has  to  be  a  veterinarian,  an  agronomist,  a 
b'.ologifit.  a  botanist,  a  mechanic,  a  weather 
diviner,  and  plenty  of  other  things.  In  the 
get-rich-quick  era  of  industrial  development 
Americans  forgot  (hat  their  whole  economy 
rests  upon  the  land.  Its  fertility,  and  the  men 
Vi'ho  handle  It.  In  the  past  the  American 
farmer  hasn't  had  a  high  enough  opinion  of 
himself. 

Today  no  American  citizen  Is  doing  a  better 
Job  than  the  farmer,  and  very  few  are  doing 
as  good  a  Job.  He  has  gene  right  ahead 
plugging  at  feeding  the  people  In  the  towns 
and  cities.  He  doesn't  talk  about  patriotism 
any  more  than  he  talks  about  religion  be- 
cause that's  not  his  way  of  doing  things.  He 
Is  It  very  poor  politician.  But  he's  doing  his 
Job  and  a  magnifiC3nt  one  It  Is.  And  don't 
let  them  tell  you  he's  getting  rich  because  he 
Isn't,  or  that  he  has  any  very  big  share  of  the 
HO, COO .000.000  of  uncontrolled  inflationary 
money  churning  about  In  this  country.  He 
needs  the  Lord  on  his  side.  Up  to  date  he 
hasn't  had  much  else. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


cr.D.  I  include  the  foIIov.l'T  cdilorial-s 

from  newspapers  in  various  States  of  the 

Union : 

[Ficm    the    Philadelphia    (Pj  )    Record    uf 

Ocrcber  14,  1943 1 

COUNTEHrROr.\CANDA 

We  hope  that  Congress  act3  promptly  to  re- 
peal the  Chinese  exclusion  lavss  a-j  requested 
by  President  Roosevelt. 

His  .special  me?"=age  pointed  out  that  Chi- 
nese rfsistance  depends  not  only  en  military 
force  but  "is  based  as  much  in  the  spuit  of 
her  people  and  her  faith  in  her  allies  " 

We  owe  it  to  the  Chinese,  the  President 
.said,  to  strengthen  tliat  faith  by  placing 
China  on  a  quota  basis  hke  that  of  our  other 
allie-s — a  basis  that  would  mean  admitting 
105  Chinese  a  year. 

Nations,  like  Individuals,  make  m.istakes. 
he  said,  but  "we  must  be  big  enough  to  ack- 
nowledge our  mistakes  of  the  pa^l  and  rectify 
them." 

The  Japs  are  assiduously  cultivating  the 
Chinese,  as  they  are  other  far  eastern  peoples. 
The  International  Settlement  In  Shanghai 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Japanese-spon- 
sored puppet  government  at  Nanking.  Chi- 
nese police  guard  the  settlement,  replacing 
Japanese  soldiers  and  British  S;khs  of  pre- 
war days. 

The  House  Immigration  Committee  has 
voted  to  report  the  repeal  favorably. 

Congress  should  quickly  take  the  offensive 
In  this  propaganda  war  and  repeal  the  laws 
that  insult  our  only  ally  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
October  14,  1943 1 

NEWS    ACROSS    THE    SKAS 

The  international  sponsorship  of  China's 
first  graduate  school  of  Journalism  and  the 
careful  selection  of  its  faculty  and  students 
are  in  sharp  contrast  with  its  plant — a  small 
auditorium  in  Chungking,  now  u.sed  by  lor- 
eign  correspondents,  and  nine  typewriters. 
It  Is  not  a  new  contrast  in  war-torn  China — 
great  cultural  and  Intellectual  enterprises 
carried  on  against  odds  which  would  daunt 
a  less  tenacious  people,  but  carr.ed  on  by 
men  and  with  men  whose  spirit  is  unquench- 
able. We  wish  the  new  school  well,  coafident 
that  the  men  chosen  for  the  American  fac- 
ulty, undsr  the  leadership  of  Dean  Harold  L. 
Cross,  professor  of  journalism  at  Columbia 
University,  burn  with  the  same  unquenchable 
fire.  Their  200  studtnts  wlU  be  a  sekc'cd 
group,  including  6  wcmen,  of  college  gradu- 
ates who  know  English,  and  many  of  wh.m 
are  already  working  news  gatheiers.  The 
plan  Is  to  prepare  them  not  only  for  report- 
ing and  editing  news  but  for  government  in- 
formational  and  diplomatic  services. 

Two  anonymous  giits  totaling  $7.i,000  to 
the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  have 
mr.de  possible  this  school  which,  althc  u_i!h 
sponsored  by  Columbia,  will  be  a  Chmet.e 
iustl'.utlon  attached  to  the  Central  Political 
Institute.  The  school's  opening  coinciding 
with  President  Roosevelt's  special  message 
asking  Congress  to  correct  a  historic  mistake 
by  repealing  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  is 
auspicious — au.spicioub  as  the  warrant  of  the 
developing  understanding  and  working  al- 
liance between  the  two  countries,  auspicious 
r.s  a  symbol  of  ccntmuiiig  ccoptiation  ai.d 
understanding. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa  )  Bulletin  of 
October   13,  19431 

JUSTICE     TO     CHINA 

President  Roosevelt's  appeal  to  Congress 
to  allow  Chinese  Immigrants  to  be  admitted 
to  this  country  on  the  quota  basis  applied 
to  Europeans  recognizes  the  favor  with  which 
the  Chinese  are  regarded  In  the  United  States. 
The  Chinese  exclusion  law  singled  out  China 
as  a  nation  whose  people  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted   to   United    States    citizenship.     The 


President  is  not  asliing  that  the  Chinese  be 
a'lov.ed  free  entry,  but  only  that  they  be 
treated  as  the  equals  of  Europeans. 

In  dealing  with  thus  quebiion,  as  with 
Philippine  independence,  the  Prc:.icicnt  takes 
notice  of  "d  storted  Japanese  propaganda." 
The  Japs  have  capitalized  on  the  racial  prej- 
udices of  niany  white  settlers  in  the  Orient. 
Our  Pacific  enemy  has  found  the  ill  feeling 
created  by  this  condescension  of  Vnitrs  to- 
ward tlie  colored  races  is  a  bar  to  our  at- 
tempt to  arouse  Oriental  peoples  against 
Japanese  aggression.  The  President  Is  seek- 
ing the  most  effective  way  to  remove  this 
obstacles  to  cooperation  with  eastern  allies. 

Ciiiua  13  a  gr.od  place  to  begin  revising 
our  attitude  toward  Orientals.  Had  the 
Chinese  people  not  rsisted  the  Japs  when 
the  enemy  started  ag';ression  the  American 
road  to  Tokyo  would  be  far  longer  than  It 
promi.ses  to  be  tod.ay.  Even  now  we  are 
greatly  dependent  on  China's  holding  out 
until  Hitler  is  beaten.  China's  services  en- 
title her  to  full  and  equal  treatment  from 
Americans. 

I  From   the  Columbus   (Ga  )   Enquirer  of 
October  12.  1943] 

CHINTSE  EXCLUSION  ACT  REPEAL  IS  PROPOSED 

The  prrpasal  has  been  made  that  the  Con- 
gre.  s  repeal  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  which 
prohibits  people  irom  China  from  entering 
this  country. 

'Chinese,  fitrhiing  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant and  effeciive  ironts  of  thi.s  global  war, 
are  forbidden  by  our  law  to  enter  the  United 
St.aes,"  says  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  "The 
Chinese  Exclus.on  Art  was  pa.s.sed  in  1882. 
Wurld  condiiicns  and  American  conditions, 
too,  have  changed  vastly  in  the  60  years  since 
then. 

"There  i.s  a  movement,  gaining  force,  for 
repeal  of  that  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  There 
are  sound  reasons  for  such  a  repeal. 

"In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  obvious 
reason  that  repeal  would  be  extremely  pleas- 
ing to  our  Chinese  allies  and,  surely,  they 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  cause  of 
Allied  victory  that  we  should  give  long  and 
careful  consideration  before  rejecting  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  increase  the  friendliness 
now  existent  between  our  two  countries. 

"Secondly,  with  the  Immigration  quota 
laws  which  apply  to  all  countries,  enacted 
long  after  1882,  in  effect,  letting  down  the 
bar  to  the  Chinese  would  not  mean  so  much 
to  cur  immigration  statistics  anyway.  On 
the  quota  system,  repeal  of  the  Exclusion 
Act  would  allow  a  total  of  ICo  Chinese  to 
enter  this  country  annually.  Surely  a  neg- 
ligible number 

"The  ExcUi'-ion  Act  was  originally  passed 
because  of  American  fear  that  Chinese  labor, 
able  to  work  longer  hours  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept smaller  pay  than  American  labor,  would 
reduce  wases  and  lower  living  standards  in 
this  country.  But  105  Chinese  could  have 
no  effec"  on  economics  in  a  country  of  130,- 
000. GOO  people 

"It  would,  further,  be  good  business  to 
repeal  the  Exclusion  Act. 

•After  this  war  is  done  China  will  be  one 
of  the  greate.'=t  inarkets  lor  many  varieties 
of  manufactured  goods  in  a'l  the  world. 
Chhia  looks  forward  to  modernization  and 
industrialization  of  her  vast  land.  She  will 
require  immense  quantities  of  manufactured 
material  for  railroad  construction,  for  road 
building,  for  tlie  establishment  of  Industries. 
Her  people  w:ll  provide  an  almost  Infinite 
market   for  consumer  good.?. 

'It  would  be  simple  business  wisdom  for 
the  United  S-ates  to  remove  every  possible 
obstacle  to  the  continued  friendship  between 
the  two  nations  .so  that  this  country  shall 
hold  preferred  status  with  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  Chinese  enterprise  when  the  goods 
China  must  have  are  to  be  hold  to  her. 

"Repeal  of  the  Exclusion  Act  and  result- 
ant prrmis.sion  to  105  Chinese  to  enter  th's 
country   annually   is   an   Infinitesimal   price 
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to  pay,  little  more  than  a  gesture,  to  en- 
hance the  friendship  which  China  already 
feels  toward  us. ' 

It  would  seem  that  the  admittance  of  105 
Chinese  into  the  United  States  would  have 
little  effect  on  the  economics  of  this  coun- 
try. And  the  point  is  made  by  the  C  in- 
stitution that  China  will  be  a  post-war  mar- 
ket for  many  varieties  of  goods. 

Perhaps,  too.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
make  a  gesture  of  friendsh  p  to  th':'  Chinese. 
who  are  fighting  so  courageously  against  the 
Japs. 

[From    the   New   Haven    Journal -Courier   of 
October    11,    1943) 

CHINESE  EXCLXJSION  ACT  INIMICAL  TO  AMERICA'S 

rUTLTKE 

Within  the  next  week  or  two,  a  bill  repeal- 
ing the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  and  putting 
Chinese  Immigration  en  a  quota  basis  will 
b?  brought  belore  the  House  cf  Representa- 
tives for  a  vote.  La'^t  Thursday  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion favorably  reported  the  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee. The  issue  Involved  Is  not — as  A  F  of 
L.  President  William  Green  tried  to  Insist  2 
months  ago — whether  the  Chinese  shall  03 
allowed  to  fTocd  the  country  with  cheap  labor, 
the  issue  Is  whether  we  shall  accord  a  great 
nation  and  a  military  ally  the  same  treatment 
we  give  other  countries. 

The  reasons  for  passing  the  Chinese  Exclu- 
siOii  Act  In  the  first  place  are  reasons  that 
do  not  obtain  today.  In  the  post-Civil  War 
days  many  Chinese  coolies  were  Imported  to 
build  the  railroads  of  the  West  and  to  do 
other  heavy  labor  that  was  necessary  In  de- 
veloping the  country.  Lest  Chinese  immigra- 
tion flood  the  United  States  with  cheap  labor. 
a  series  of  laws  and  Executive  orders  were 
set  up.  the  best  known  of  which  was  that 
of  1PS2,  generally  known  as  the  Exclusion  Act. 
Tliese  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  stream  of 
laborers  from  China,  and  since  that  time  only 
students,  diplomats,  and  other  special  groups 
have  been  permitted  to  come  at  all,  and  then 
only  as  visitors.  The  Chinese  already  here 
were,  of  course,  permitted  to  sUiy. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  law  would  not 
conflict  with  the  desire  cf  American  labor 
groups  to  protect  them.selves  and  their  stand- 
ards of  living.  The  new  law  a::ks  that  the 
Chinese  be  brought  under  our  general  immi- 
gration laws  "  hich  determine  adinissicns  on  a 
quota  has  s.  This  would  permit  105  Chinese 
to  enter  this  country  annually  and.  as  in  the 
case  of  immigrants  from  other  countries,  the 
United  States  consular  officials  would  have 
thvj  right  to  select  those  ccnsicered  woithy  of 
being  admitted.  Character,  skills,  and  ability 
to  be  self-supporting  would  enter  into  the 
selections. 

Supporting  this  change  is  the  basic  reason 
of  simple  Justice,  for  China  de.=:erves  the  same 
consideration  that  we  grant  other  nations. 
B'uit  our  own  self-interest  also  urges  the 
change.  AmetiCa  and  China  ere  gcing  to 
have  a  common  destiny,  for  generations  per- 
haps, In  the  Pacific  basin.  We  need  her  as  a 
friend  and  a  customer.  Removal  of  the  dis- 
crimination would  help  to  make  her  both  cf 
these. 

Many  Americans  are  straining  to  get  their 
teeth  into  post-war  problems.  Here  is  a  post- 
war problem  right  before  us.  and  its  satisfac- 
tory solution  WJil  have  more  to  do  with  our 
future  than  many  of  the  more  enticing  issues 
Involving  Europe. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Jost-Lispatch  of  October 
11, 19431 

TO  PROVE  OUR  GOOD  FAITH 

President  Roosevelt  today  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
Immediately  as  a  too-long  delayed  sign  of 
good  faith  toward  our  partner  In  conflict. 
China's  epic  resistance  In  her  war — and  our 
war — against  Japan  "does  not  depend  alone 
on  guns  and  planes  and  attacks  on  land,  on 


the  sea.  and  from  the  air,"  the  President  said. 
"It  Is  based  as  much  on  the  spirit  of  her  peo- 
ple and  her  faith  In  her  allies."  He  was  con- 
fident, he  added,  that  Congress  will  "correct 
an  Injustice"  and  admit  the  Chinese  to  quota 
Immigration  and  citizenship.  "We  must  be 
big  enough  to  acknowledge  our  mistakes  of 
the  past  and  correct  them." 

Yesterday  Henry  Wallace  addressed  earn- 
est words  to  the  Chinese  people  on  the  thirty- 
second  birthday  cf  their  Republic,  emphasiz- 
ing the  stoutest  links  In  our  alliance  with 
China  to  put  down  the  "totalitarian  plot 
against  the  world  "  This  war,  he  said,  "Is  a 
mutual  action  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
who  believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people." 
It  Is  action  toward  the  sort  of  peace,  "as  a 
positive  way  cf  llvmg."  that  the  United  States 
was  flist  and  China  second  to  advocate  as  a 
nation's  path  to  progress,  rejecting  the  long- 
accepted  European  concept  of  war  as  an  in- 
strument of  growth  and  policy. 

The  President  today,  and  yesterday  Henrt 
Wallace,  expressed  the  honest  feelings  of  all 
civilized  Americans  toward  a  comrade  In  arms 
and  In  trpditlons.  Repeal  of  the  obsolete  acts 
must  come  fiom  Congress  by  a  heartening 
majority. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  of 
October  9,  19431 

EXCLUSION    REPEAL 

The  House  Committee  on  Immigration  in 
an  unexpected  action  Thursday  voted  8 
to  4  to  report  favorably  a  bill  repealing 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  and  putting  the 
Chinese,  like  other  nations,  xuider  immigra- 
tion quotas. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate will  act  promptly  on  this  measure,  cor- 
recting a  long-standing  injustice  to  one  of 
our  finest  allies.  The  material  effect  of  the 
repeal  would  be  slight,  since  China's  quota 
would  be  something  like  105  immigrants  an- 
nually. The  moral  effect  would  be  enormous, 
for  of  all  the  tilings  the  oriental  peoples  hold 
against  the  United  States,  this  Is  perhaps 
the  greatest — cur  exclusion  of  their  races 
from  citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

Nothing  Congress  could  do  would  be  more 
effective  In  establishing  Slno-American  cor- 
diality than  the  repeal  of  the  exclusion  acts 
which  lost  any  pretense  of  reasonableness 
when  over-all  limits  were  Imposed  on  all  im- 
migration into  the  United  States. 


[From  the  Toledo  Blade  of  October  9,  1943] 

BAN  SHOULD  BE  LIFTED 

Repeal  of  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  Conunittee  en  Immi- 
gration and  is  expected  to  be  before  the 
House  next  week.  An  identical  bill  has  been 
introduced  In  the  Senate.  The  measure  would 
repeal  the  laws  dating  back  to  1882  which  bar 
entrance  of  Chinese  and  would  put  them  on 
the  quota  basis  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924.  This  would  allow  entrance  of  about 
105  Chinese  annually  by  the  present  quota 
schedule. 

Tlie  legislation  Is  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  by  citizens  generally  who 
lament  that  this  discrimination  has  stood  so 
long  against  a  great  nation  and  a  stanch 
ally.  Action  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
should  be  prompt  and  favorable. 


:    [From  the  Allentown   (Pa.)   Call  of  October 
9,   1943] 

REPEAL    or    CHINESE    EXCLUSION    ACT 

I  There  is  little  doubt  that  Congress  very 
j  quickly  will  repeal  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
!  and  thereby  express  in  a  very  practical  way 
I  the  feeling  which  the  American  people  en- 
I    tcrtaln  toward  otir  brave  oriental  ally. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  much  of  the  hatred 
which  Japan  developed  for  the  United  States 
before  the  war  and  before  her  ambition  for 
conquest  led  her  Into  the  war  grew  out  of 
refusal  on  the  part  of  this  covmtry  to  accept 


the  Japs  as  immigrants  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  enjoyed  by  white  nations.  That 
action  was  interpreted  as  insult  to  the  en- 
tire Japanese  p>eople.  We  can  understand 
this  attitude  if  we  think  what  our  fctlinga 
would  be  if  a  ne.ghbcr  were  to  say:  "Dent 
ever  come  into  my  house."  Now  we  m  ght 
never  have  entertained  the  notion  cf  mak- 
ing a  visit,  but  the  prohibition  would  nettle 
us  no  end.  That  in  effect  was  what  we  said 
to  the  Japs  and  to  the  Chinese. 

Of  course,  we  stand  firmly  on  our  attitude 
as  to  the  Japs  who  are  oil  our  calling  list 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  In  fact  at 
this  time  we  feci  that  If  we  never  see  or 
hear  anythm>;  of  the  Japs  from  this  time 
on  it  will  not  be  too  long. 

As  to  the  Chinese  it  is  different.  While 
hundreds  of  millions  cf  Chinese  will  ntver 
wish  nor  be  able  to  come  to  this  country,  we 
are  going  to  tell  them  that  they  are  going  to 
be  welcome  upon  a  quota  t>aslB  such  as  pre- 
vails for  the  nationals  of  other  countries.  It 
will  be  a  nice  gesture,  similar  to  that  of  the 
neighbor  who  invites  you  to  call  at  any  time 
and  in  the  Inv.tatlon  makes  you  feel  that 
he  means  it.  You  may  not  accept  the  Invita- 
tion but  you  will  feel  very  kindly  to  that 
neighbor. 

[  From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  October 
7.  1943) 

OPINIONS  WANTU 

Tire  Senate  Immigration  Committee  has 
asked  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate 
and  the  Attorney  General  on  the  proposal 
to  repeal  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  and  per- 
mit immigration  of  105  Chinese  a  year  to  the 
United  States.  An  objective  view  of  th  s  snag 
in  our  Pacific  relations  should  lead  them  to 
support  the  measure. 

As  more  people  are  realizing  the  value  of 
cur  present  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  to  Japan, 
for  her  propaganda  In  Asia,  they  see  that  the 
matter  calls  for  action  now.  Repeal  of  the 
act.  House  Majority  Leader  John  W.  McCor- 
mack  reminds  us  would  be  "not  only  an  act 
of  Justice,  but  also  decidedly  in  our  interest." 

As  if  to  confirm  that,  Chungking  reported 
yesterday  that  Chinese  troopa  have  thrown 
the  Japanese  out  of  Fanchang,  which  the  Jap- 
anese confidently  entered  3  days  ago.  The 
enemy  is  trying  desperately  to  stamp  out 
guerrilla  resistance  and  conquer  territory 
where  bases  might  be  established  for  aerial 
atiack  on  Japan. 

We  shall  need  those  bases  We  need  China, 
her  friendship  and  her  fighting  spirit,  now 
and  In  the  future.  Just  as  China  needs  ua. 


The  Paper  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

OF  CONNECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  October  19. 1943 

Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  from  a  constit- 
uent showing  what  one  of  our  Nev;  Haven 
indu.stries  is  tryin?  to  do  to  be  helpful  in 
solving  the  present  paper  shortage.  Here 
is  the  latter: 

National  Folding  Box  Co., 
New  Haven,  Ccnn.,  October  12, 1943. 
Hon.  Ranulf  Comptcn, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Ms.  Compton:  In  war-torn  England 
it  18  a  punishable  offense  to  burn  or  other- 
wise destroy  even  the  smallest  piece  of  paper. 


AUlO 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Envel'^pes  ar?  b*irs  reused  as  many  as  60 
times.  new3p;.p.r5  have  been  cut  down  to 
four  pages,  ar.d  it  Mrs.  G.-eat  Britain  '  Xails 
to  hTiVs  a  box  or  bag  to  the  store  she  takes 
home  unwrapped  her  head  of  cabbage  cr  suit 
cf  underwear  the  has  purchased — because 
paper  ha;  g.^r.e  to  war 

F  .Ttiinately.  we  m  Americft  need  not  yet 
go  to  these  extremes,  but  we  are  facmg  a 
Revere  paper  shortdge.  While  we  are  in  bet- 
ter shape  than  many.  I  know  that  many  board 
mills  have  less  than  5  percent  ct  their  annual 
requirem.ents  of  waste  paper  on  hand  and  are 
forced  to  either  run  on  exceedingly  limited 
schedules  or  have  shut  down  completely. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  our  salesmen 
w:ll  contact  every  one  of  our  customers,  ex- 
plaining the  urgency  of  the  present  paper 
shortage  and  pledging  them  to  save  and  sell 
every  bit  of  their  waste  paper  to  regularly 
established  wa.ste-paper  dealers.  No  doubt 
many  of  you  have  stocks  of  obsolete  boxes  on 
hand  which  would  maize  many  additional  tons 
of  much-needed  boxboard  for  essential  mili- 
tary and  civilian  needs.  If  you  have  any  hesi- 
tancy about  releasing  your  obsolete  folding 
or  coriugated  boxes  to  waste-paper  dealers, 
simply  notify  us  of  the  weight  you  have  accu- 
mulated, and  we  will  give  you  shipping  In- 
Btruciions  and  pay  the  top  ceiling  price  of 
$14  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment. 

May  I  ask  your  full  cooperation  with  our 
».'iiesmen    in    this   effort,   for   truly    paper   is 
eai<;ntial  war  material. 
Yours  cordially. 

Walton  D   Lynch, 

Vice  President. 


The  Cattle  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

€9 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  20  (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  October  12).  1943 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 6  I  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  address  entitled  "The  Cattle  Sit- 
uation." delivered  by  C.  J.  Abbott,  of 
Hyannis.  Nebr..  at  the  National  Food 
Conference,  held  at  Chicago,  September 
16.  1943.  I  find  that  the  address  exceeds 
by  one- half  page  the  length  permissible 
under  the  rules  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  have  since  received  an  esti- 
mate from  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice of  cost  of  printing  the  address,  which 
is  $112.50. 

I  renew  the  request  that  the  address 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  assembled  here  to  discuss  the  food 
problems  of  the  Nation.  I  am  very  appreci- 
at.ve  of  the  distinction  that  has  been  ac- 
corded ne  oy  being  asked  to  address  so  emi- 
nent an  audience. 

The  ranches  and  farms  which  our  family  op- 
erate and  which  I  manage  produce  hundreds 
of  head  of  the  three  principal  meat  animals, 
hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  We  also  sell  quanti- 
ties of  chickens,  eggs,  and  cream.  I  am  tell- 
liig  you  these  facts,  not  only  to  warrant  the 
part  that  I  have  accepted  on  t^iis  program, 
but  also  to  emphasize  that  the  production  of 
eg^s,  meat,  and  milk,  which  we  may  speak  of 
as  livestock  products  and  which  constitute 


about  two-thirds  of  the  farm  Income  that 
produces  exchange  with  industrial  producers, 
are  an  interdependent  group  ci  fc„cl  products, 
both  price-wise  and  production-wise  A  gre:;t 
many  farmers  and  ranchmen  produce  a  pre- 
ponderance of  whatever  item  ;s  at  the  mo- 
ment the  most  profitable. 

Everyone  is  a  consumer  of  both  fo^d  and 
industrial  products.  Fanners  are  prcduceis 
cf  more  food  than  they  contum?.  Their  sur- 
plus is  exchanged  with  indiiitrial  and  otl.er 
producers,  who  likewise  produce  mere  prod- 
ucts than  they  consume.  I  am  pointing  out 
this  simple  fact  only  because  ti.ere  has  been 
so  much  propaganda  directed  to  con.'umers 
with  the  object  of  convincing  them  thjt  they 
are  in  some  way  a  separate  class 

Another  qualification  which  should  lend 
some  authority  to  what  I  have  to  say.  is  the 
ownership  and  operat.cn  of  a  small  shtughter- 
house  at  Hyannis.  Our  annual  quota  Is 
about  150  head  of  livestock.  For  the  benefit 
cf  any  other  large  packers  that  happen  to  be 
present  and  as  a  warning  to  other  farmers 
who  as  yet  are  not  fully  regimented,  my 
number  since  becoming  a  packer  is  6-49- 
029 -L. 

Food  is  a  prime  munition  of  war,  of  morale. 
and  of  health  itself.  Most  of  us  will  agree 
that  our  program  of  food  production  has 
been  Improperly  handled  ar.d  that  some 
drastic  changes  mtist  be  made  if  we  are  to 
increase  food  production  in  a  great  many 
lines,  notably  meats.  An  astoni.^hmg  fact 
seems  to  be  that  some  of  the  bureaucrats  in 
the  Government  want  us  to  decrease  beef  pro- 
duction. A  release  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture on  August  16.  quotes  tiie  findings 
cf  a  subcommittee  of  the  fcod  advisory  com- 
mittee, SiS  follows: 

"The  most  immediate  anJ  impressive  gains 
can  be  made  through  better  use  of  existing 
resources  of  land,  labor,  and  equipment,  and 
through  shifting  resources  from  certain  crops 
and  livestock  enterprises  to  others  In  gen- 
eral, foods  for  direct  human  consumption 
yield  more  nutrients  for  tiie  resources  em- 
ployed than  livestock  enterprises;  and  dairy 
enterprises  are  usually  more  ef5cient  nutrient 
producers  than  meat."  It  would  appear  that 
one  group  of  experts,  who  fashion  our  reg- 
ulations and  prices,  desire  to  reduce  the 
production  of  meat,  while  another  group  of 
experts  in  propaganda  try  to  convince  meat 
consumers  and  others  that  cattlemen  are 
purposely  withholding  supplies  from  the 
market. 

My  subject  is  the  general  cattle  situation. 
I  might  have  more  listeners  among  con- 
sumers if  I  were  to  say  the  general  beef 
situation.  What  is  wrong?  Why  are  thire 
more  cattle  on  the  range  with  the  result 
that  less  beef  is  In  the  butcher  shop? 

In  order  to  understand  what  is  wrong 
and  how  the  situation  might  be  improved, 
it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  something 
about  the  production  of  beef.  First  of  all, 
let  us  understand  that  there  are  more  than 
6.000.000  farms  in  the  United  States,  the 
majority  of  which  produce  some  kind  of 
meat.  The  dairyman  In  New  York  or  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  the  midwestern  ranchman, 
is  a  cattle  producer.  His  cattle  product  is 
a  milk  cow's  calf,  or  the  milk  cow  herself 
when  she  reaches  the  age  of  retirement.  Too 
many  of  us  think  of  beef  ns  steer  meat. 
Calves  are  divided  almost  hai:  end  half  a? 
to  sex:  when  you  eat  a  piece  cf  any  kind 
of  meat  there  is  one  chance  in  two  that 
it  La  from  a  female.  All  beef  is  gcK^d  beef, 
the  tenderest  heifer  and  young  s:cer  Nnt 
many  calves  are  butchered,  m.ostly  they  are 
grown  to  sizable  animals  on  grass  cr  gram 
before  they  are  slaughteied  It  is  here  that 
the  complications  regarding  the  regulation  cf 
beef  production  begin  to  set  in.  for  the  man 
whose  cow  produces  a  calf  may  sell  it  to 
another  who  buys  it  becaii^e  he  thinks  it 
will  be  profitable  to  bring  it  to  greater  weight 
on  grais,  who  in  turn  may  sell  it  to  yet 
another.    Quite  often  we  see  cattle  m  the 


West  With  as  many  brands  on  them  as  a 
steamer  trunk,  many  of  them  having  jour- 
neyed frcm  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Ca- 
nadian border,  someone  always  buying  them 
because  cf  the  pc*s.b;luy  of  profit 

The  slowness  of  beef  production  and  the 
complexity  of  the  part  that  specialists  play 
In  it  seem  to  be  most  difficult  for  the  con- 
sumer to  understand.  Steers  gain  about  750 
pounds  per  year  on  grain  and  about  250 
p.  unds  per  year  on  grass.  Heifers  somewhat 
less.  A  good  early  steer  caif  in  the  sandhills 
of  Nebraska,  will  vve.gh  about  400  pounds  at 
weaning  time;  if  wintered  on  hay  and  gocKl 
grass  by  the  next  fall  he  will  weiph  about 
650  pounds,  the  following  fall  he  will  weigh 
about  900  pouiids  as  a  2-year-old,  and  as  a 
3-year-old  1.150  pounds.  Steers  are  hardly 
ever  caPTied  until  they  are  4  years  old;  hew- 
ever,  we  usually  have  a  few  in  our  section 
and  they  weigh  around  1.350  pounds.  It  Is 
necessary  to  feed  a  calf  a  year,  a  yearling 
alxjut  9  mcnths.  a  2-year-old  about  6  months 
and  a  3-year-old  abi,ut  90  days,  in  order  to 
have  a  finished  beef.  Consequently  the 
younger  the  ca'tle  the  higher  the  finishing 
cost  to  the  feeder  and  the  higher  the  selling 
price  of  the  cattle  as  meat.  Cattle  do  not 
reach  maturity  until  they  are  5  years  old, 
when  they  have  what  is  termed  a  full  mouth, 
tut  they  get  very  fat  on  grass  at  4  and  pro- 
duce excellent  beef.  However,  as  grass  beef 
is  choice  only  for  a  very  short  period,  just 
before  frost,  all  the  beef  for  the  balance  of 
the  year  must  be  led  grain  so  as  to  have  a 
continuous  year-round  supply.  Let  me  em- 
I  h  :size  that  the  only  reason  that  the  beef 
business  is  not  more  seasonal  is  because  we 
have  distribution  between  grass  cattle  pro- 
ducers and  grain  finishers.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  hoarding,  as  has  been  charged. 

From  my  foregoing  remarks  you  can  readily 
see  that  the  beef  Industry  is  very  complex, 
with  an  everyday  adju-tment  of  prices  be- 
tween grades  and  kinds  The  ranchman  is 
a  specialist  in  the  production  cf  feeders. 
often  producing  c.ilves  in  the  dead  of  winter 
when  each  cow  and  calf  must  have  a  separate 
stall;  the  feeder  is  a  specialist  in  fattening, 
while  at  the  markets  there  are  hundreds  cf 
specialists  in  grading  and  selling  anunals. 
The  fine  steaks  and  roasts,  that  are  row 
somewhat  of  a  memciry.  come  from  an  animal 
that  was  properly  bred  from  a  good  sire  and 
a  good  beef-type  dam.  the  mother  had  good 
care  before  its  birth  and  while  she  suckled; 
when  it  was  weaned  someone  trained  it  to 
fin!  food  and  water,  for  weaning  time  Is  one 
of  the  most  critical  times  in  an  animal's 
life.  Cowboys  watch  o\er  tlie  weanlings,  giv- 
ing them  every  care,  and  2  ycais  later  if  it  is 
a  heifer,  cr  3  if  it  is  a  steer,  on  cur  ranch, 
it  is  either  sold  to  a  feeder  or  shipped  to  our 
own  feed  lot*  in  Iowa,  where  it  receives  fur- 
ther finish  When  it  is  finished  and  when 
W'e  think  the  market  is  right,  it  is  again 
carefully  shpped  to  a  point  where  some 
packer  buys  It  and  expertly  slaughters  it. 
finally  shipping  the  carcass  to  some  consum- 
ing center.  Tlie  butcher  who  buys  it  from 
the  packer  must  himself  be  an  expert  in 
ripening  and  cutting  meat.  When  the  beef 
is  prime  it  Is  taken  out  of  his  box  and  sold 
to  a  consumer,  who  In  turn  must  be  an  ex- 
pert to  co<jk  It  prc/pcrly.  In  the  end  if  every- 
one has  done  a  skillful  Job,  you  have  the  most 
palatable,  the  nio.st  econ  unical  and  the  most 
nutritious  of  foods;  that  fqod  which  an  Eng- 
lish kini?  dubbed  "sir  loin  of  beef." 

The  meat  industry  of  the  United  States  is 
tl.e  lar-'e.st  m  the  world.  M.llions  of  people 
aie  eng.,ged  m  (ircducing,  marketing,  process- 
ir.?.  ard  otherwise  distributing  meat  animal?. 
On  the  average,  40.000  hei:d  have  been 
slaughtered  daily,  t  days  a  week,  during  the 
past  year.  Notwithstanding  the  complexity 
cf  an  industry  whose  prcdupt  Is  so  highly 
perish.'.blo.  where  thousands  of  traders,  both 
at  wholesale  and  retail,  trade  daily,  where 
competition  is  so  intense  that  there  is  nl- 
ways  livestock  for  sale  and  where  Uvestock 


cin  Instantlv  be  converted  into  ca.sh    a  mar- 
keting system  that  is  so  sensitive  that  prices 
btlance  demand  against  supplv  almost  to  the 
E:n-!e    animal,    a    marketing    system    where 
every   packer   buys   as  cheaply   as   he   can    a 
marl-.eting  system  that  is  the  envy  of  every 
other  country  in  the  world— 1  say— nctw-th- 
Etard.ng    the   existence   of    this   perfect   ma- 
chine of  prcducticn.  so  delicately   balanced 
O.    P.    A     simply    hauled    off    and    tossed    a 
monkey    wrench    into    its    vital    mechanism. 
Oniv  a  bureaucrat  could  be  stupid  enough  to 
destroy     this     perfect     machine     or    willful 
enough  to  fix  retail  price  ceilings  during  Lent 
when    there   was    as    much    as    10    cents    per 
pourd  difference  between  the  cities  of  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.     This  Is  exacMv  what  was 
done,  and  ever  since  then,  maikets  have  not 
fc.lowed  the  pattern  with  which  all  producers 
are  familiar,  that  cf  supply  and  demand,  but 
instead  have  depended  upon  the  regulations 
nev.-3.  and  propaganda  from  Washmgtcjn. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  this,  the  official  esti- 
mate of  the  cattle  on  feed  August  1.  as  set 
fortli  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  11 
percent  smaller  than  it  was  August  1  last 
>ear.  But  this  report  fails  to  point  out  that 
the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  August  1  last 
year  was  cnly  81  percent  of  the  number  on 
feed  the  year  before.  Thus  we  find  bv  official 
estimates  that  only  72  percent  of  the  cattle 
were  on  feed  this  August  1  as  compared  with 
2  veers  before. 

Fear  of  hve-anima.  ceilings  has  been  a 
bugaboo  of  the  livestock  industiy  ever  since 
that  dastardly  gremlin— price  control— be- 
gan Its  nefarious  activities  withm  our  ranks 
To  place  ccilirg.s  on  cattle  would  fill  cur  cup 
of  wue  to  the  brim.  Here's  the  wav  I  size  up 
the  situation:  We  already  have  a  ceiling  that 
is  exactly  as  effective  as  to  price,  as  the  ceil- 
ings which  a  Government  agency  might  con- 
coct. 

If  it's  Illegal  to  sell  the  various  cuts  of 
dres.sed  be.^f  above  a  certain  price,  i.snt  this 
an  cflecnve  ceiling  above  which  prices  can- 
not lesi'imately  g.,?  This  ceiling  must  be 
refiected  m  the  cost  of  the  animal  Itself. 
Therefore,  beyond  the  spawning  of  a  few 
thousand  more  bureaucrats  in  the  regimen- 
tation of  all  industry  pool.  I  have  not  con- 
sidered that  the  result  would  be  any  different 
than  the  pre.sent  declining  production. 

The  numb.-r  of  cattle  moved  into  the  feed 
Inis  during  the  past  month  and  a  half  has 
been  much  smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Every 
indication  seems  to  point  to  a  much  smaller 
supply  of  beef  from  the  feed  lots  this  winter 
fiv.u  next  spring  than  during  la.-t  winter 
There  are  a  numb,  r  cf  reasons  for  this,  and, 
in  order  to  explain  them  clearly.  I  should 
hke  to  di.-ciiss  first  the  ecorcmics  of  cattle 
production;  second,  fiscal  and  monetary 
pi)licies  that  are  retarding  the  production  of 
beef;  third,  the  unceitainty  of  the  feed  situ- 
atlcn:  and,  fouith.  the  effect  of  the  Govern- 
ment's toll-back  and  subsidy  programs. 

The  economies  of  cattle"  production  have 
changed  from  the  old  day.-  of  the  4-  and  5- 
year-old  grass-fat  steer  to  a  condition  such 
that  at  the  opening  of  this  war  very  few 
bret-ders  carried  then  steers  on  gra.'^s  past  the 
time  that  they  were  yearlings  and  many 
fold  them  to  the  feeders  as  calves.  The 
hou-ewife  brought  this  about  by  demanding 
a  hn-hly  finished  small  cut  of  beef.  This 
demand  was  so  insistent  that  feeders  would 
at  times  pay  as  much  a.s  5  cents  per  pound 
more  livewelght  for  calves  than  thev  would 
for  heavy  3-year-old  steers.  Cuiisequently 
the  few  ranchers  who  have  grown  cattle  on 
the  ranges  to  heavy  weights  have  done  so  at 
a  penalty.  Price  ceilings  have  changed  all 
of  this;  the  heavy  steer  is  now  the  animal 
that  is  at  a  premium  simply  becatL-ie  it 
requires  a  minimum  of  costly  grain  to  finish 
the  older  and  heavier  animal. 

Let  me  Illustrate  this  by  telling  vou  of  a 
diove  of  steers  that  I  weighed  last  week.    They    i 
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were  ordinary  3's  and  averaged  1  1?0  p'^unds 

in    weight.     They    were    sold    at    12',  'cents 

per    pound,    costing    the    feeder    $143*75    per 

head      One    of    these    cattle    fed    about    SIO 

worth  of  grain  and   concentrate  should  sf^lJ 

on  the  present  market  for  about  IS-;  cents 

per  pound,  and  should  gain  about  2C0  pound* 

m   weight,   making   him   bring   $209  25,    thus 

giving  the  feeder  a  gross  profit  of  $6550.  frcm 

which   must   be  deducted   the   shipping   and 

j    labor  costs  and  other  items  of  expense.     In 

j    the  fame  yards  were  a  drove  of  vearlinss  that 

;    weighed  700  pounds  and  cost  the  feeder  13';, 

cent-  per  pound  or  $94  50 
.  It  will  require  $75  worth  of  feed  to  mpke 
j  them  weigh  1.100  pounds.  If  they  sell  under 
th°  same  celling  as  the  larg?r  st^prs  they  will 
net  $170.50  The  original  cost  of  the  yei'rlln^ 
steers,  plus  the  feed  cost,  totals  $169.50  or 
Just  one  dollar  gross  profit  per  head.  This 
transaction  would  result  in  a  loss  cf  at  least 
ilO  jjer  head  to  the  feeder  by  the  time  he  paid 
lor  two  shipments  and  ether  expenses.  Thui 
we  see  that  at  times  big  cattle  can  be  highly 
profitable  in  the  feed  lut  when  small  cattle 
can  be  fed  only  at  a  lo.-s. 

Price  ceilings  have  brought  about  another 
condition  that  is  even  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. The  price  being  paid  for  cull  cattle  >s 
nearly  as  high  as  for  the  best  ones.  Bulls 
and  cutter  cows  were  very  high  a  month  ago 
in  comparison  with  fancy  classes.  I  hesitate 
to  say  anything  about  this  for  fear  that 
another  bureaucrat  will  issue  another  regula- 
lion.  But  It  is  a  factor  that  is  retarding 
production  and  holding  up  the  price  of  good 
feeding  cattle,  simply  because  the  tendencv 
among  producers  is  to  sell  the  product  that 
IS  out  of  line  and  hold  the  part  of  their  herd 
which  has  growth 

We  had  some  bulls  that  had  injured  them- 
selves on  the  range,  which  we  shipped  to 
Omaha  not  long  ago.  They  sold  for  13 ' ,  cents 
per  pound.  Peihaps  it  was  because  of  their 
plobologna  pcssibilitics  that  thev  brought  so 
much,  but  to  us  cattlemen  this  seems  like 
paying  more  for  overalls  than  it  does  for  Sun- 
day suits. 

The  charge  of  hoarding,  among  other  ac- 
cusations, has  been  leveled  at  the  cattlemen 
by  the  propagandists  of  the  Government   not- 
withstanding the  report  of  the  food  advisory 
committee,  which  I  quoted,  and  which  in  my 
estimation  is  the  real  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   While  I  think  that  this  committee  is 
wrong  In  its  advice  to  shift  from  the-produc- 
tion  of  livestock,  yet  there  is  considerable  to 
be  said  for  the  utilization  of  all  of  the  grass 
If  the  war  is  to  be  a  long  war  we  had  better 
be  well  prepared  with  plenty  of  cattle  grown 
to  heavy  weights  for  use  in  the  future.    But 
if  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  war 
Will  be  over  In  2  or  3  years,  then  it  will  not 
be  necessary  that  people  eat  grain,  and  we 
should   bring   about   an   acceleration   of   the 
cattle   feeding   process.     Production   of   beef 
would  seem  to  be  advisable,  because  no  other 
animal  has  the  ability  to  grow  on  grass  and 
produce  such  a  large  quantity  of  meat  with 
such    a   small    proportion   of   grain   feeding. 
With    these   illustrations,  I   have   tried    to 
show  that  under  the  present  governmental 
policy,  the  natural  course  for  a  producer  to 
follow  is  to  increase  the  cattle  population  for 
a  time  at  least  by  carrying  every  Immature 
animal  for  a  longer  period  on  grass. 

The  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  cf  the 
Government  which  are  retarding  the  produc- 
tion cf  beef  are:  (1)  The  extremely  high  sur- 
tax rates.  (2)  the  excess-profits  tax  en  cor- 
pora ricns.  and  (3)  the  belief  by  many  that 
the  paper  dollar  will  steadily  diminisli  m 
value. 

So  far  as  I  know,  every  large  commercial 
feeder  is  out  cf  business.  They  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  not  taking  great  risks  for  the  little 
profit  that  would  accrue  to  them  under  the 
present  extremely  heavy  taxes.  For  them, 
each  time  that  they  buy  a  drove  of  cattle  it  is 


8  new  enterprise  which  Involves  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital.  We  have  all  seen  that  It 
was  necessary  for  the  Government  to  assume 
the  risk  of  ownership  of  new  war  plants  iu 
crder  to  get  industry  to  produce  enough  mu- 
nitions of  war  There  is  even  more  reason  for 
a  feeder  to  hesitate  to  Invest  his  money  In  a 
feed  lot  full  of  cattle  than  there  is  for  an 
industrialist  to  put  his  capital  in  a  larger 
factory,  because  the  feeder  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  ma.ket.  Tlie  history  cf  his  business  In 
so-called  normal  times  has  not  been  such  as 
to  give  him  much  confidence,  and  present 
regulations  make  his  dealings  even  mere 
hazardous 

Those  operators  whose  businesses  arc  Incor- 
porated face  atout  the  same  set  of  condUions 
except  that  their  tax  is  either  a  flat  90  percent 
on  profits  greater  than  they  can  establish  as 
being  formerly  earned  on  the  average  by  their 
corporation  or  above  an  8-percent  return  on 
their  capital  Invested. 

So  much  for  the  tax  situation  as  It  applies 
to  the  feeder.  The  large  range  operator  is  con- 
fronted with  about  the  same  problem,  plus 
the  problem  of  paper  profits  if  his  Inventory 
IS  conservatively  valued.  He  can  sell  only  a 
part  of  what  he  would  otherwise  sell  each  year 
becau.-e  taxes  will  practically  confiscate  his 
property 

The  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  Is 
not  the  subject  of  this  address.  However,  it 
IS  a  matter  cf  common  knowledge  that  Its 
g  Id  content  has  been  reduced  and  that  gold 
dollars  are  no  longer  freely  coined  or  allowed 
to  circulate.  The  best  index  of  a  paper  dollar 
is  the  amount  of  labor  that  It  will  buy.  It  is 
liatural  for  the  farmer  or  the  laboring  man 
who  has  no  debt  to  discharge  to  speculate  as 
to  the  keeping  qualities  of  this  kind  of  money 
just  as  his  wife  speculates  as  to  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  vepetables  that  she  has  canned 
for  future  use.  Paper  dollars  can  be  printed, 
but  you  can't  print  a  cow  and  a  calf. 

Not  so  long  ago.  I  pointed  out  these  facts 
regarding  taxes  and  money  to  a  group,  end 
someone  said  that  a  cattle  producer  was  no 
different  than  anyone  else  In  this  respect, 
in  fact  that  they  were  making  money  out  of 
the  war.  To  make  myself  clear  on  an  im- 
portant  difference,  I  want  to  tell  this  story 
which  belongs  to  Sam  PettenglU  and  myself. 
Sam  used  the  story  to  show  that  no  one  was 
getting  rich  out  of  the  war.  I  am  using  the 
story  to  illustrate  this  point  and  also  to 
show  that  taxes  to  a  cattleman  can  be  a 
capital  levy,  which  take  away  his  machine 
of  production. 

Here  is  Mr.  Blank,  let  us  take  him  as  an 
example.     Let  us  say  that  he  has  cows  for  sale 
In  Illinois.     One  day  a  Government  purchas- 
ing agent  comes  to  him  and  says.  "Mister, 
we  have  decided  that  your  contribution  to  the 
war  Is  100  cows  with  which  to  feed  our  sol- 
diers; we  realize  that  the  value.of  these  cows 
is  abcut  $100  apiece.    That  is  $10,000."    But 
the  Government  purchasing  agent  coi  tinues, 
"Mr.  Blank,  we  are  not  going  to  pay  you  for 
those  cows."     Mr.  Blank  says,  "You  can't  do 
that  to  me.     You  can't  take  private  properly 
for  public  use  without  compensation."     The 
purchasing  agent  replies,  "O.  K..  here  Is  ycur 
check  for  $10,000.'     Mr.  Blank  accepts   the 
check  and  takes  It  home  to  his  family  and 
they  rejoice  in  the  good  day's  work  that  he 
has    done      The    purchasing    agent    for    the 
Government  drives  down  the  road  with  the 
100   cows.     The   next   morning,   brli^ht   and 
early,  there  is  a  knock  at  the  door  and  who 
Is  there  but  the  Internal-revenue  collector. 
He  says.  "Mr.  Blank,  we  have  decided   that 
your  contribution  to  this  war  Is  $10,000.  and 
If  you  w  III  endorse  the  check  that  was  given 
to  you  yesterday,  we  will  mark  your  account 
paid."    Mr.  Blank  then  awakens  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  given  his  steers  to  the  Govern- 
ment, that  they  are  gone  and  that  he  has 
received  nothing  for  them. 
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Uncertainty  as  to  the  cost  of  feeds,  and 
whether  or  not  proteins  such  as  cottonseed 
cake,  soy-bean  cake,  or  linseed  will  be  ob- 
tainable are  a  third  factor  which  is  retard- 
ing the  production  of  meat.  Meat  cannot  be 
produced  economically  or  efficiently  in  the 
feed  lots  unless  the  feeder  can  obtain  stif- 
flclent  protein  concentrates  to  balance  his 
ration  Carbohydrates  fed  without  protein  • 
In  the  correct  proportions  are  more  or  less 
wasted. 

The  growth  of  cattle  on  the  range  can  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  feeding  small  amounts 
of  protein  When  grass  is  green  it  contains 
eftough.  but  when  It  cures  in  the  fall  it  loses 
this  protein  content.  Two  pounds  of  protein 
cake  fed  to  grown  animals  supplies  this 
deficiency  and  makes  the  range  much  more 
productive. 

The  feed  and  protein  situations  become 
knotty  problems  when  someone  attempts  to 
control  their  selling  price.  Anything  from 
ground  Oab  heada  and  tails.  Including  evapo- 
rated fruit,  sirups,  and  every  kind  of  grain  are 
used  for  cattle  feed.  It  la  unusual,  but  I  have 
•een  thousands  of  cattle  fattened  on  prunes 
and  dried  peachea  with  fish  meal  as  the  pro- 
tein supplement.  It  is  Imponlble  and  un- 
necessary for  the  bureaucrats  to  try  to  control 
the  costs  of  feeds  and  their  meddling  Is  only 
adding  to  the  confuaion  rather  than  correct- 
ing It.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  when  rigid 
ceilings  are  substituted  for  the  fluctuating 
costs  of  feeds  in  a  free  market,  or  when  the 
distribution  of  any  product  Is  Interfered  with 
by  regulation,  the  dead  hand  of  government 
is  placed  on  the  throttle  of  production. 

Let  tis  now  consider  the  roll-back  or  subsidy 
program  which  the  Government  is  so  vigor- 
ously prosecuting  at  the  present  time,  be- 
cause it.  too.  has  Influenced  the  cattle  situa- 
tion. This  is  the  program  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  roll  back  retail  prices  to 
the  level  of  September  15.  1942.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guaranteeing  to  labor  that  the  ratio 
of  wages  to  the  cost  of  living  shall  be  main- 
tained in  the  exact  relationship  that  existed 
on  the  date  when  the  so-called  Little  Steel 
companies  negotiated  wage  contracts  with 
their  employees.  This  is  appropriately  called 
the  "Little  Steal  Formula"  by  the  propagand- 
ists, who  wcuJd  have  us  think  that  unless 
these  exr.ct  economic  relationships  are  main- 
tained inflation  will  result. 

Inflation  like  pappr  money  Is  also  not  the 
subject  of  this  address;  but  let  us  make  a 
few  comparisons. 

In  1914  a  dcllpr  would  buy  2>i  hours  of 
skilled  labor  In  the  packing  house  and  10 
pounds  of  hog.  live  basis. 

In  1937  a  dollar  would  buy  1.2  hours  of  the 
same  skilled  labor  and  10  pounds  of  hog,  live 
basis. 

In  1943  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  wiU  buy 
1  hour  of  skilled  labor,  and  10  pounds  cl 
hog — the  10  pounds  of  hog  is  parity. 

In  order  to  propagandize,  by  the  method  of 
the  roll-back,  the  Government  rtarted  paying 
a  subtldy  to  the  packers  more  than  a  month 
ago.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
the  proposal  was  first  made  wholesale  prices 
of  pork  cuts  were  under  the  September  15. 
1942,  levels  and  beef  prices  at  the  frozen 
levels,  the  Government  reduced  the  whole- 
sale prices  that  they  had  previously  estab- 
lished by  approximately  2  cents  per  pound 
and  started  paving  the  packer  an  offsetting 
subsidy  on  the  live  animals  purchased. 
Think  of  the  confusion  and  loss  that  this  has 
brought  about  on  Inventories  in  the  packing 
Industry.  It  brought  about  the  same  amount 
of  confusion  and  less  in  the  farmers'  feed 
lots,  and  is  the  "Jitter  bug"  of  the  moment 
In  meat  production.  Hew  the  patriotic 
processors  and  manufacturers,  the  workers 
and  farmers  have  managed  to  carry  on  In 
the  face  of  all  of  the  abuse  that  has  been 
dished  out  by  the  bureaucrats  in  this  war 
is  the  matvel  of  the  age. 


The  livestock  and  meat  Industry  last 
spring  recognized  the  problem  which  now 
confronts  the  Industry  and  set  about  to  cor- 
rect the  chaos  which  they  anticipated  would 
result  from  the  application  of  the  screwy 
theories  of  the  cap-and-gown  boys  in  Wash- 
ington. This  work  crystallized  into  the  meat- 
manEgement  plan.  It  was  presented  to  the 
Government  agencies  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  control  of  food  during  a 
wartime  emergency.  They  accepted  it,  in 
part,  and  the  War  Meat  Board  was  created  to 
administer  the  plan. 

I  won't  take  time  to  amplify  this  meat- 
management  plan  because  you  are  all  fa- 
mUiar  with  it.  You're  also  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  Immediately  after  the  War 
Meat  Board'  was  established  right  here  iu 
Chicago,  the  respective  hands  of  its  prac- 
tical and  eflicient  personnel — gentlemen  who 
still  believe  that  2  ani  2  makes  4 — were  so 
entwined  with  impractical  restrictions  that 
they  were  considerably  hampered  in  admin- 
istering the  sound  economic  principles  of 
meat  management. 

This  plan,  in  its  original  form,  would 
bring  about  exactly  the  results  desired  by  the 
administration.  It  recognized  the  bas:c  needs 
of  the  country — the  need  for  adequate  meat 
for  our  armed  forces,  for  our  home  front, 
and  for  lend-lease  requirements.  It  recog- 
nized the  need  for  preventing  inflation.  It 
Is  the  only  program  which  will  permit  the 
Government  to  avoid  the  disaster  that  im-  | 
pends  because  of  ill-considered  and  imprac- 
tical regulations  now  In  effect.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  brisk  air  of  autumn 
may  awaken  our  Rip  Van  Winkle  dieamers 
to  an  awareness  of  need  for  action  on  the 
livestock  and  meat  front. 

If  the  Government  subsidy  program  and 
the  roll-back  were  really  designed  to  curb  in- 
flation or  Increase  the  production  of  meat. 
or  if  it  could  have  an  appreciable  influence 
on  the  cost  of  living,  it  would  have  some  Jus- 
tification. It  has  none.  It  is  simply  a  de- 
layed-action tax  bomb.  But  it  is  only  a 
"little  steal"  formula  to  propaeand  7e,  by 
these  who  think  that  If  a  catchword  or  a 
phrase  is  repeated  often  enough  that  it  will 
be  accepted  as  a  truth.  If  uttered  abroad. 
they  dignify  It  by  calling  it  psycholosical 
warfare;  if  in  Washington,  campaign  oratory 
to  catch  the  sucker. 

Out  on  the  ranch  the  beys  have  an  rx- 
presslch  with  which  they  charcctenze  thic 
sort  of  propaganda.  They  call  It  "heilcr 
dust." 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  r?eret  that  I  am 
compelled  to  report  to  you  that  these  are 
the  conditions  in  the  cattle  industry,  and 
that  they  are  generally  true  of  the  entire 
meat  industry.  What  has  O.  P.  A  accom- 
plished through  price  ccilmgs,  when  th3  true 
condition  of  the  market  is  revenled  by  a 
statement  made  by  Mayor  LaGuardia  at  the 
Kansas  City  conference  when  he  said,  "The 
marketing  service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publishes  two  retail  price  guides  for 
my  town;  one  is  the  O.  P.  A.  ceiling  price 
and  the  other  the  price  you  must  pay  in  the 
black  market  if  you  want  to  eat  beef." 

The  meat  producers  of  America  want  to  do 
a  Job.  We  are  not  acking  for  higher  prices. 
We  can  double  the  tonnage  of  beef  produc- 
tion in  the  next  12  months.  Eut  production 
will  continue  to  decline  unless  the  conflcknce 
of  the  millions  of  farmers  can  be  restored. 
In  my  opinion  it  would  be  constructive  to 
abolish  O.  P.  A.  for  the  general  welfare  of 
our  country  on  both  fronis. 

The  control  of  perifhafcle  ccmmcdities 
should  be  divorced  from  any  price-hxing  pro- 
gram. 

Price  fixing  when  resorted  to  should  be 
dene  by  Congress.  The  price  and  production 
of  perishable  commodities  should  be  guided 
by  one  man,  schooled  In  the  industry,  simi- 


lar to  the  tried  and  proven  method  of  the 
Food  Administrator  in  the  other  war. 

Most  of  us  farmers  of  America  have  had  a 
fair  education  in  barnyard  economics;  the 
dumb  did  not  survive.  In  my  opinion  we 
reahze  tne  dangers  of  inflation  and  under- 
stand the  cause  of  it  better  than  any  other 
class.  We  feel  that  it  is  time  that  the  re- 
sixjnsible  people  of  America  do  something 
about  It. 
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The  9-Kour  Shift  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


OF  MASSACHTTSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  20,  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  na\T  yard  in  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  this  country's 
magniXicent  sliipbuilding  program.  Uti- 
lizing the  highly  developed  skill  of  many 
thou.'^and.s  of  expert  technicians  and 
trade.smen  in  the  great  metropoUtan 
area  of  Boston,  the  navy  yard  has  made 
an  unsurpassed  record  in  production.  Of 
this  record  we  in  Massachusetts  are 
proud. 

However,  this  extraordinary  produc- 
tive achievement  is  now  being  threatened 
by  a  change  which  was  probably  de- 
signed to  increase  production.  The 
chancre  is  based  on  the  belief,  which  long 
ago  was  proven  fallacious,  that  an  in- 
crease in  working  hours  to  9  full  hours 
a  day  can  increase  production.  Now  we 
know  not  only  from  scientific  studies  of 
stamina  and  fatigue,  and  from  compara- 
tive studies  of  production  records,  but 
also  from  the  indisputable  testimony  of 
workers  themselves,  that  an  hour  added 
to  an  already  arduous  working  day,  and 
r-:  peated  day  after  day.  will  substantially 
reduce  production  over  a  period  of  time. 

There  is  another  significant  factor 
which  demands  attention  as  the  result  of 
recent  chanre  to  two  9-hour  shifts 
a  cay  now  in  etfect  at  the  yard.  Workers 
travel  daily  to  the  yard  by  train,  bus, 
and  car  from  cities  as  distant  as  Law- 
rence, Haveihill,  Lowell,  and  many  other 
cities  more  than  30  miles  away.  Thus 
men  arc  comniutinii:  60  to  70  miles  every 
day  in  addition  to  working  steadily  for 
9  hours  at  rigorous  and  exacting  labor. 
This  is  an  impossible  situation  which 
cannot  persist  long  without  grave  conse- 
qu''nces. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  have  raised 
the  issue  of  portal-to-portal  pay,  which 
means  that  they  claim  right  to  compen- 
sation for  time  stxnt  in  going  from  tlie 
entrance  to  the  mine  to  the  place  of  work. 
I  do  not  pass  on  the  justice  or  equity  of 
this  claim.  But  I  v/ould  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  welders,  shipfitters,  car- 
penters, electricians,  and  innumerable 
other  workerr  are  spending  2  hours  a  day 
and  mere  going  to  the  place  of  work. 
These  workers  are  not  claiming  compen- 
sation for  such  travel  time,  but  they  are 
protesting,  with  reason,  against  the  im- 
position   of    a    9-hour    workday.    Nine 


hours  of  exhaustive  work  supplemented 
by  more  than  2  weary  hours  of  travel 
must  be  supported  by  at  least  8  hours  of 
sleep.  With  but  approximately  4  hours 
a  day  remaining  it  is  apparent  that  we 
are  literally  accomplishing  the  reduction 
of  man  to  a  mere  machine.  What  be- 
comes of  family  life  under  these  circum- 
stances? Vv'hat  diversion,  what  neces- 
sary recreation  is  available  to  the  men? 
Even  more  important  is  the  grim  warn- 
ing that  this  war  will  probably  continue 
for  some  time  to  come.  What  constitu- 
tion, however  determined  the  spirit  may 
be,  can  bear  up  long  under  these  ex- 
tremely grueling  hours? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  Boston,  which  was  syn- 
chronized with  the  former  schedule  of 
three  8-hour  shifts  at  the  navy  yard,  has 
been  disrupted  and  the  result  has  been 
a  dangerous  confusion  and  a  wasteful 
loss  of  time.  The  workers  realize  the 
impos.sibilities  of  the  situation  and  have 
protested.  A  scheme  similar  to  this 
proved  thoroughly  inadequate  and 
wasteful  at  the  neighboring  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard.  I  earnestly  hope  that  those 
responsible  for  this  unnecessary  and 
profitless  change  will  soon  take  steps  to 
return  to  the  former  shifts  before  too 
much  damage  is  done. 


Peace  Plan 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  EURDICK 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  a  great  country.  While 
we  are  engaged  in  a  global  war  and 
should  be  actuated  by  one  purpose,  to 
win  that  war,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  carry 
on  several  wars  here  at  home.  War 
against  our  allies,  war  against  the  ad- 
ministration, and  war  against  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  the  war  by  our  generals 
and  admirals.  No  other  country  on 
earth  is  as  versatile  as  the  United  States. 

Several  months  ago  Members  of  Con- 
press,  the  Senate  in  particular,  worked 
themselves  into  a  white  heat  about  the 
kind  of  peace  we  were  going  to  have.  It 
apparently  did  not  occur  to  these  Mem- 
bers that  the  war  had  not  yet  been  won. 
For  myself.  I  can  say  that  I  did  not  want 
tills  war,  but  when  once  in  we  should 
keep  our  mind  on  just  one  thing— win- 
ning the  war.  If  all  these  grand  plans 
to  be  written  into  the  peace  had  been 
confined  to  our  own  domestic  situation 
after  the  war,  it  would  have  been  in  or- 
der. To  plan  what  the  peace  will  be 
without  consulting  England.  Russia,  and 
China,  our  partners  in  the  war,  is  on  the 
face  of  it  gaining  no  point  at  all.  but 
merely  expressing  a  wish.  We  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  to  discuss  the  peace  terms 
when  we  get  that  far,  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  might  be  highly  advisable  to  get 
busy  and  keep  our  mind  on  the  war. 


All  of  this  agitation  about  what  kind 
of  a  peace  we  shall  have  has  not  even  had 
the  resu't  of  crystallizing  any  particular 
and  definite  sentiment  in  this  country 
except  to  find  fault  with  our  allies  and 
indirectly  cripple  the  united  war  effort. 
A  lot  of  people  are  afraid  Russia  will 
want  too  much  out  of  this  war— so  we 
attack  the  Russians.  Some  think  Eng- 
land wants  to  annex  the  United  States 
so  we  fly  at  Great  Britain.  When  the 
Fulbright  resolution  was  passed,  which 
merely  suggested  to  other  nations  that 
we  should  build  a  force  to  prevent  wars 
in  the  future,. many  people  rose  up  in 
their  wrath  and  said:  "There  you  are. 
you  are  delivering  this  Nation  to  Great 
Britain,  or  Russia,  or  China."  There  is 
not  a  word  in  it  that  suggests  our  an- 
nexation to  England,  but  thousands  of 
people  have  that  impression.  We  merely 
said  to  the  world:  "We  should  try  and 
arrange  some  plan  of  united  action  that 
will  prevent  wars  in  the  future."  Those 
countries,  our  allies,  have  not  even  en- 
dorsed our  proposal. 

Many  people  write  in  letters  warning 
us  against  turning  this  country  over  to 
Great  Britain,  and  I  have  seen  nothing 
yet  to  indicate  anyone's  intentions  of 
doing  or  even  suggesting  such  a  plan. 

"No  foreign  entanglements,"  many  say. 
Well,  we  did  that  after  the  last  war.  We 
refused  to  form  a  league  of  nations,  and 
now  we  have  this  war.  Those  who  want 
no  entangling  alliances  have  had  their 
way  and  another  war  is  upon  us  now. 
What  possible  objection  can  these  same 
people  have  to  an  attempt,  at  least,  to 
prevent  another  war?  If  we  can  be 
called  out  every  time  there  is  a  prairie 
fire  in  Europe  to  spend  billions  in  dollars 
and  millions  of  dead  and  disabled  men, 
it  would  seem  that  the  majority  of  the 
p-^ople  would  be  willing  to  try  to  stop  the 
fire  before  it  gets  a  headway.  What 
objection  can  there  be  to  ploj\'ing  a  few 
flrebr?aks  and  backfiring  a  little  to 
stop  a  devastating  conflagration? 

We  do  not  give  up  any  of  our  own 
powers  of  government  or  our  sovereign 
prerogatives  in  uniting  with  others  to 
stop  these  fires.  We  do  not  ask  other 
governments  to  change  their  form  of 
government.  We  just  decide  to  all  go 
together,  each  nation  being  what  it  is, 
and  formulate  plans  to  stop  this  death 
and  misery.  That  is  all  we  have  in 
mind,  and  that  is  all  the  resolution 
states. 

What  good  can  be  accomplished  by 
jumping  on  Russia  rough  shod,  because 
we  fear  Russia  will  ask  too  much  out  of 
this  war.  If  any  nation  has  a  right  to  be 
heard  at  the  peace  table  it  is  Russia. 
How  valiantly  they  have  fought  is  ad- 
mired around  the  world.  No  one  ever 
dreamed  that  the  Russian  Government, 
a  communistic  state,  had  such  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  and  devotion  on  the  part  of 
the  peope  behind  it.  For  Russia  the 
communistic  government  has  been  a 
good  thing — and  are  we  not  pledged  to 
let  every  nation  have  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment it  wants?  Stalin  has  shown  the 
best  leadership  of  the  war.  He  has  kept 
away  from  conferences,  said  nothing,  and 
has  fought  hard  and  nothing  more. 


Many  people  can  be  found  who  say  "If 
the  Russians  would  only  give  us  air  bases 
in  Russia  we  could  knock  the  Japs  out." 
These  people  do  not  stop  to  learn  that  if 
Russia  took  this  step,  she  would  be  in- 
volved, over  night,  with  a  war  with  Japan 
and  w  ould  have  two  fronts  instead  of  one 
to  defend.  Stalin  has  studiously  kept 
away  from  these  allied  conferences  for 
that  very  reason.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Russia  has  had  a  heavy  burden  in  this 
war,  and  why  some  of  our  people  want 
to  add  more  to  Russia's  load  I  cannot 
understand. 

Tliere  are  many  things  about  this  war 
and  the  strategy  of  it  that  seem  strange 
to  me.    I  am   sure  if  MacArthur  had 
bombers  representing  2  days'  losses  over 
Europe,  he  could  blow  the  Japs  out  of 
the  Solomons.    It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  could  arm  the  20.000.000  Chinese  sol- 
diers with  guns,  who  now  have  nothing 
but  knives,  we  could  drive  the  Japs  into 
the  sea.    But  in  this  war  we  have  a 
Commander  in  Chief,  we  have  able  gen- 
erals, and  able  admirals — probably  the 
best  in  the  world— and  these  men  do  not 
agree  with  me.    What  am  I  to  do?    If  I 
cannot  conduct  my  office  here  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  people  of  North  Dakota. 
what  kind  of  reception  would  I  get  if  I 
were  directing  this  war?    What  kind  of 
success  do  you  suppose  we  would  have 
if  I  were  directing  it?    I  do  not  know  a 
thing   about  war  maneuvers  and   war 
strategy.    I    must   trust   someone   who 
does.    I  must  trust  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  because  he  is  the  only  Commander 
in  Chief  we  have.    I  must  trust  our  gen- 
erals and  our  admirals — they  know  their 
business  and  have  been  trained  to  do  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  think  all 
this   hollering   about   our   mistakes    in 
strategy  and  maneuvers  is  entirely  out 
of  place.    My  job  is  to  support  the  war 
effort  in  the  only  way  I  can.  and  that 
is  to  attend  to  my  own  Job  as  a  Con- 
gressman, and  not  attempt  to  tell  those 
directing  the  war  effort  the  way  to  con- 
duct the  war. 

In  this  great  war  effort,  I  cannot  see 
any  politics  in  the  situation.  I  know 
we  are  intensely  interested  in  politics  in 
the  United  States  and,  In  normal  times, 
demonstrate  this  fine  quality.  My  ac- 
tion here  in  Congress  during  this  war 
is  not  interpreted  by  me  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  Republican  or  the 
Democratic  Party— my  desire  and  only 
desire  is  to  contribute  my  small  part  to 
the  good  of  this  Government  in  its  hour 
of  peril. 

Many  people  are  concerned  about 
what  kind  of  a  plan  the  Allied  Nations 
will  set  up  to  prevent  future  wars.  We 
cannot  definitely  plan  any  world  pro- 
gram of  preserving  peace  without  get- 
ting the  approval  of  England,  Russia, 
and  China.  There  is  one  thing,  how- 
ever, we  can  do  without  talking  the 
matter  over  with  any  other  power,  and 
this  action  is  most  effective  in  stopping 
wars,  and  that  is  to  be  prepared  at  all 
times  to  defend  ourselves. 

But  to  try  to  amble  along  among  the 
powers  of  the  world  without  an  army, 
without  a  navy,  and  without  a  super  air 
force  can  mean  only  one  thing,  and  that 
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Is  that  we  shall,  because  of  our  weak- 
ness, be  brought  into  every  disturbance 
on  the  lace  of  the  earth.  In  the  present 
conflict  if  we  had  been  prepared,  no 
attack  would  have  been  likely  made 
against  us  by  Japan. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  I  did  not 
agree  with  the  President  several  years 
ago  when  he  wanted  a  stronger  army 
and  a  stronger  navy;  but  I  did  agree 
with  him  on  a  strong  air  force.  That 
is  the  only  redeeming  thing  to  my  credit 
in  the  program  of  preparation  advo- 
cated by  the  President  long  before  we 
became  involved. 

Whatever  the  plan  may  be  to  stop 
future  wars  which  is  set  up  by  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States,  we  must  be  prac- 
tical and  not  waste  our  time  with  vision- 
ary prophecies.  When  the  war  ends, 
our  men  will  be  on  the  ground. 

As  fast  as  we  liberate  countries  held 
imder  the  Na^  yoke,  oar  men,  along  with 
Allied  men.  will  be  on  the  ground.  While 
this  country  at  least  is  committed  to  the 
pu-inciple  of  allowing  each  nation  to 
choose  a  government  of  it«  own,  do  the 
people  of  the  United  States  wish  to  have 
our  men  withdrawn  the  minute  the  fight- 
ing ends?  Evidently  they  do  not.  These 
men,  being  on  the  ground,  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  preserve  order  until  the 
released  people  have  an  opportunity  to 
organize  a  government.  This  applies  to 
all  countries — friends  and  enemies  alike. 
Germany — that  is.  the  people  in  Ger- 
many— must  have  the  right  to  exist  un- 
der a  government  ol  their  own  choosing. 
Until  that  time  arrives,  will  we  not  have 
to  maintain  a  force  in  Germany?  As 
soon  as  the  German  people  demonstrate 
that  they  have  established  a  government 
of  their  <nra  choosing,  and  a  government 
which  is  devoted  to  government  instead 
of  the  conquest  of  territory  belonging  to 
other  peoples,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
cur  maintaining  a  force  in  Germany. 

The  real  key  to  peace  of  the  world  lies 
In  the  lifting  of  economic  barriers.  Peo- 
ple everywhere  have  the  right  to  live; 
there  is  plenty  of  everything  for  every- 
body, and  the  people  everywhere  will  get 
what  they  need  unless  some  nation  de- 
cides to  strangle  trade  and  assume  com- 
mand over  the  necessities  of  life  to  that 
nation's  own  advantage.  This  spirit 
must  be  given  up  by  all  nations,  allies  as 
well  as  enemies,  if  we  are  to  have  a  last- 
ing peace.  No  matter  how  many  men  we 
station  in  any  particular  nation,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  guns  we  have  trained  on 
them,  just  the  minute  these  people  can- 
not get  the  necessities  of  life  and  get 
hungry,  there  will  be  revolution,  murder, 
and  war. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  told  this  becau^ 
the  pages  of  hl.5tory  are  open  before  us. 
We  need,  however,  to  remember  this  his- 
tory and  from  it  avoid  thoae  cardinal  mis- 
takes that  foment  war.  All  nations 
should  have  the  right  to  trade  throughout 
the  world,  and  no  nation  should  be  per- 
mitted to  have  any  special  privilege  In  the 
control  of  this  trade.  T?iere  should  be 
absolute  freedom  of  the  seas  to  permit  all 
nations  large  and  small  to  carry  their 
foods  anywhere  they  can  find  a  market. 

This  time  the  United  States  should  take 
the  lead  in  this  philosophy,  and  when  the 
time  comes  to  write  the  peace,  these  prin- 


ciples will  be  written  in  the  document, 
and  whatever  is  written  in  that  documenr 
should  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
Allied  countries  for  ratificauon  or  rejec- 
tion. If  that  kind  of  peace  is  written,  it 
will  receive  the  oithusiastic  endorsement 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Ttie  people  of  every  nation,  after  this 
war,  will  be  more  determined  to  bring 
education  to  their  people  than  at  any 
other  period  in  the  world's  history.  The 
bringing  of  nations  together  in  a  few 
hours  by  air  has  stimulated  a  desire  for 
information.  Education  can  do  more  to 
preserve  peace  than  standing  armies  and 
fast-moving  navies,  and  this  Nation 
should  recognize  no  country  unless  tiiat 
nation  has  provided  free  education  to  the 
children  of  that  nation.  This  world  has 
been  so  accustomed  to  war,  and  war  has 
been  bcksed  so  largely  upon  the  ignorance 
of  tlie  people,  that  a  new  era  is  at  hand. 

I  would  say,  therefore,  that  education. 
free  to  everybody,  and  a  peace  written 
thai  proposes  economic  freedom  to  all 
nations,  will  be  the  means  by  which  the 
peace  of  the  world  may  be  maintained. 
The  mass  mind  of  the  world  then  will 
want  peace  and  not  war.  Any  violation 
of  this  philosophy  wiU  result  in  other 
wars  just  as  surely  as  there  is  a  sun  in  the 
heavens. 
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HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  uuNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorials  urging 
repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.  cf.)  Star  at 
October  11.  1943) 

rooszvelt  mzssagz  asks  congmss  to  lltt 
Baw  on  Chinese — United  States  Should 
CoBRECT  Euoa,  Grant  Citizenship  to  Those 
Hsu:,  Hz  Says 

President  Roosevelt  today  called  on  Con- 
gress to  enact  pending  legislation  to  lift  the 
immigration  ban  against  the  Chinese  and 
malce  them  eligible  for  citizenship,  declar- 
ing this  step  "important  In  the  cause  of 
winning  the  war  and  of  establishing  a  secure 
peace." 

The  President  referred  to  the  Chinese  ex- 
clusion laws  as  "anachronisms"  and  said  their 
repeal  would  "correct  a  historic  mistake  and 
•Uence  the  distorted  Japanese  propaganda." 

••Nations  like  Individuals  make  mlr.tahen," 
the  President  tald  In  his  mt^^ae,e.  "We  miwt 
be  big  enough  to  acknowledt^e  our  mistakes  of 
the  past  and  to  correct  them." 

The  House  Is  expected  to  act  this  week  on 
the  repeal  of  legislation  voted  out  last  Fri- 
day by  the  Immigration  Cimmiitee.  The 
ban  on  the  Chlntise  was  voted  In  1882.  Under 
the  quota  provision  of  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1924  the  country  would  be  entitled  to  the 
admission  of  105  nationals  annually. 

STRESSES  CHTKTA'S  SOLE  IN  WAR 

The  text  of  the  President's  message  follows: 

"There  Is  now  pending  before  the  Congress 

legislation    to    permit   the    immigration   of 


Chinese  pecple  into  tl:ls  country  and  to  allow 
Chmc.<-c  residents  here  to  become  American 
citizens.  I  regard  this  legislation  as  Impor- 
tr.nt  in  the  cause  of  winning  the  war  and  d 
establishirt;  a  secure  peace. 

"China  IS  o'lr  ally  For  many  years  she 
Etccd  alone  In  the  fight  against  aggression. 
Todav  we  fipht  at  her  side.  She  has  con- 
tinued her  gaiiant  struggle  aaginst  very  great 
cdUs. 

"China  has  undcrstccd  that  the  strategy  of 
victory  In  this  World  War  first  required  the 
CDr.centr^f.cn  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
strength  upcn  the  Eumpean  front.  She  has 
uncierstood  that  the  amount  of  supplies  we 
c'uld  make  available  to  her  has  been  limited 
by  difficuliies  of  transportation.  She  knows 
that  substantial  aid  will  be  forthcoming  as 
sjon  as  passible— ^id  net  only  in  the  form  of 
wea^poi^s  and  supplies,  bu*'  also  in  carrying  out 
plan.s  already  made  for  ofTensive,  effective 
action.  We  and  cur  allies  will  aim  our  forces 
at  the  he  rt  of  Japan — In  ever-Increasing 
strength  until  the  common  enemy  is  drl-ven 
from  China's  soil. 

MORALE    OF    CHINESE    IS    VTTAL 

"But  China's  resistance  does  not  depend 
alone  on  guns  and  planes  and  on  attacks  on 
land,  en  the  sea,  fnd  from  the  air.  It  is 
based  a-s  much  In  the  spirit  of  her  pecple  and 
her  faith  in  her  allies.  We  owe  it  to  the 
Chinese  to  streuKtiien  that  faith.  One  step 
in  this  direction  is  to  wipe  from  the  statute 
becks  those  anachronisms  In  our  law  which 
f-^rbid  the  immlirratlon  of  Chinese  pecple  into 
thi.s  country  and  wliich  bar  Chinese  residents 
from  American  citizenship. 

"N.itlons,  like  Individuals,  make  .mistakes. 
We  must  be  big  enough  to  acknowledge  our 
mi.?takes  of  the  past  and  to  correct  them. 

"By  the  rep-al  of  the  Chinese  exclusion 
law?,  we  can  correct  a  historic  mistake  and 
Bllcnce  the  di.'^tcrted  Japanese  propaganda. 
The  enactment  of  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Congress  would  put  Chinese  Im- 
migrants on  a  parity  with  those  from  other 
countries.  The  Chinese  quota  would,  there- 
fore, be  only  about  100  Immigrants  a  year. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  apprehension  that 
any  such  number  of  Immigrants  will  cause 
uiifiiiplcymfnt  or  provide  competition  in  the 
starch  for  Jobs. 

HEIJ)   tfrriTLED  TO   PRXFIEENCE 

"Tlie  extension  of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship to  the  relatively  few  Chinese  residents 
In  cur  country  would  operate  as  another 
meaningful  display  of  friendship.  It  would 
be  additional  proof  that  we  regard  China  not 
only  as  a  partner  in  waging  war  but  that  we 
sh.ail  regard  her  as  a  partner  in  days  of  peace. 
While  it  would  pive  the  Chinese  a  preferred 
status  over  certain  other  oriental  people, 
their  great  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
decency  and  freedom  entitles  them  to  such 
pieieience. 

"I  feel  confident  that  Congress  Is  In  full 
asreemcnt  that  the~e  measures — long  over- 
due— should  be  taken  to  correct  an  Injustice 
to  our  friends  Action  by  the  Congress  now 
will  be  an  earne.st  of  our  purpose  to  apply 
the  p' llcy  of  the  acxKl  neighbor  to  our  rela- 
tions w.th  other  people." 


[Prom  the  Sprtntrfleld  (Maxs  )  Republican  of 

Oc'ober  5.  1M3 1 

Repeal  CHiNEat  ExcLtrstoif  Act 

It  W',uld  have  b<*en  •<^miethlng  more  than 
a  fine  fhture.  when  the  wife  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  upfjeaird  befc^re  each  House  of  CoiigrekS 
ma.-iy  tiKjiithn  ego.  If  the  House  and  Senate 
had  JoiiK  d  In  repeulmg  on  that  same  day  tha 
Cniue-je  Excltisicu  Act.  pus&ed  In  1882.  The 
next  best  thing  will  be  Its  repeal  In  the  near 
future.  Of  ihlfi  there  new  seems  a  good  pros- 
pert  Not  only  has  such  a  bill  been  intro- 
duced in  each  of  the  two  Houses,  but  there  Is 
backing  for  It  from  representatives  of  the 
Paciflc   Coast   States   In   which   hostility    to 
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Chinese  coolie  labor  60  years  ago  led  to  the 
original  pas^i.^e  uf  the  act. 

In  the  lL5-t  session.  Representative  Mac- 
KUsoN.  fnm  Washinuton,  introduced  such  a 
bill  In  the  House.  Representative  Macnuson 
Is  one  of  the  ycunger  and  mure  liberal  Demo- 
crats. It  was  itported  to  have  been  his  pro- 
test af^atnst  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the 
Inveciuaticn  of  the  F.  C.  C.  which  recently 
led  to  the  loiic-overciue  resignation  of  Repre- 
sentative Cox.  of  Georgia,  from  the  chair- 
manship of  that  committee. 

Representative  M,^GNUSON  s  bill  has  behind 
It  not  only  the  influence  of  one  of  the  more 
highly  rcg.iided  Members  of  the  Houi-e.  Lut  at 
the  time  cf  the  Rrpiibiic-an  pist-war  p.licy 
meeting  nt  Ma:kir.ac  Island.  Governor  War- 
ren, of  California,  expressed  his  favor  for  such 
a  measure.  It  was  from  California  that  the 
chief  pres-ure  for  the  Exclusion  Act  originally 
came.  In  addition  to  his  post  as  California's 
chief  exerutive.  Governor  Warren  is  now  fre- 
quently mentioned  a.s  the  postible  Republican 
Presidential   nominee   next   year. 

More  recently,  since  the  reconvening  of 
Congress,  Senator  Andrews,  of  Florida,  has 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a  companion  bill  to 
that  of  Representative  Magnuson.  Both  of 
thcs°  bills  would  substitute  for  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act  the  operation  of  the  quota  sys- 
tem of  immiirration  which,  except  for  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act  and  the  Japanese  Ex- 
clusion Act  of  1924,  applies  to  Immigration 
from  all  countries. 

Under  the  quota  system,  with  Its  percent- 
ages based  on  our  present  population  of  vari- 
ous national  strains,  the  Chinese  would  be 
permitted  only  105  Immigrants  a  year,  aside 
from  dcctois.  ministers,  and  students  who 
were  exempted  under  the  exclu-slon  act.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  an- 
nual admission  of  105  Chinese,  even  of  the 
coolie  class,  would  offer  any  menace  to  labor 
St;  nriards  In  this  country.  When  Senator 
Andrews  cUered  his  bill  In  the  Senate,  he 
paid  tribute  to  the  "heroic  accomplishments" 
of  the  Chinese  people  In  the  present  war, 
adding  that  China  should  be  treated  "on  a 
par  with  other  nations" 

.V<5  for  the  J.npancse  Exclusion  Act,  In  the 
passaee  of  which  the  late  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  had  a  large  share,  that,  too.  Is 
reuardid  by  manv  pcrple  as  having  been  a 
mistake.  But  this  Is  obviously  not  the  time 
to  ariitate  for  Its  repeal.  Governor  Warren, 
of  California.  In  favoring  repeal  of  the  Chi- 
nese Exclu.'=-nn  Act  expressly  coupled  his 
statement  wi'h  the  provision  that  there  be 
nn  change  vh;ite\er  in  the  Jppanese  Exclu- 
sion Act.  repeal  of  which  Cilifornia  would 
steadfastly  oppose 


[From  the  Nashville   (Tenn  )   Teunessean  of 

October  4,  1943 | 

End  the  Discrimination 

The  fight  to  repenl  Chine<:e  exclu'^lon  laws 
has  moved  to  ihe  S^^nafe  with  Introduction  of 
a  hill  by  Florida's  Senator  Andrews  to  allow 
Chinese  to  enter  this  country  on  a  quota 
basis 

It  will  be  a  fortunate  day  when  the  bill  be- 
comes a  law  and  gives  to  our  Astatic  ally  a 
status  if  ha.=«  certainly  earned. 

Here  la  no  elort  to  open  the  doors  to  a 
flfKKl  of  f;ririital  immigration,  since  the  quota 
law  of  1924  makes  It  certain  that  no  more 
than  approximately  IDS  Chinese  would  be 
p^rmitteti  to  enter  the  United  State*  each 
year;  but  Jt  Is  a  move  toward  giving  a  status 
of  equality  which  would  go  far  toward  ce- 
menting the  ties  of  our  democracy  with  a 
ration  and  people  whone  courage  and  stead- 
fahtness  will.  In  the  pages  of  history,  be 
credited  with  a  major  role  In  protecting  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

The  respect  and  admiration  we,  as  a  people, 
have  for  China  could  not  be  better  dcmon- 
atrated  than  by  removing  the  barriers  which 
have  the  effect  of  branding  It  as  an  Inferior 
country. 


It  is  not  the  number  of  nationals  admitted 
to  the  United  States  which  Interests  the 
Chungking  government.  Rather  It  is  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  given  entry. 

As  a  matter  of  right  rather  than  of  ex- 
pediency the  exclusion  laws  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. 


[From    the    Atlanta    {Ga.)    Constitution    of 

October  4,  1943) 

One  Hundred   and  Five  Chinese 

Chinese,  fighting  ont  of  the  most  Im- 
portant and  elTective  fronts  of  this  global 
war,  are  forbidden  by  our  law  to  enter  the 
United  States.  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
was  passed  in  1882.  World  conditions  and 
American  conditions  too  have  changed  vastly 
in  the  60  years  since  then. 

There  Is  a  movement,  gaining  force,  for 
repeal  of  that  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  There 
are  sound  reasons  for  such  a  repeal. 

In  the  first  place  there  Is  the  obvious 
reason  that  repeal  would  be  extremely  pleas- 
ing to  our  Chinese  allies  and.  surely,  they 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  cause  of 
allied  victory  that  we  should  give  long  and 
careful  consideration  before  rejecting  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  Increase  the  friendliness 
now  existent  between  our  two  countries. 

Secondly,  with  the  immigration  quota  laws 
which  apply  to  all  countries,  enacted  long 
after  1882.  In  effect,  letting  down  the  bar  to 
the  Chinese  would  not  mean  so  much  to 
our  immigration  statistics  anyway.  On  the 
quota  system,  repeal  of  the  Exclusion  Act 
would  allow  a  total  of  105  Chinese  to  enter 
this  country  annually.  Surely  a  negligible 
number. 

The  Exclusion  Act  was  originally  passed 
because  of  American  fear  that  Chinese  labor, 
able  to  work  longer  hours  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept smaller  pay  than  American  labor,  would 
reduce  wages  and  lower  living  standards  In 
this  country.  But  105  Chinese  could  have  no 
effect  on  economics  In  a  country  of  130,000,- 
000  people. 

It  would,  further,  be  good  business  to  re- 
peal the  Exclusion  Act. 

After  this  war  Is  done  China  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  markets  for  many  varieties 
of  manufactured  goods  In  all  the  world. 
China  looks  forward  to  modernization  and 
industrialization  of  her  vast  land.  S'lie  will 
require  immense  quantities  of  manufactured 
material  for  railroad  construction,  for  road 
building,  for  the  establishment  of  industries. 
Her  people  will  provide  an  almost  Infinite 
market  for  consumer  goods. 

It  would  be  simple  business  wisdom  for  the 
United  States  to  remove  every  possible  ob- 
stacle to  the  continued  friendship  between 
the  two  nations  oo  that  this  country  shall 
hold  preferred  status  with  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  Chinese  enterprise  when  the  goods 
China  must  have  are  to  be  sold  to  her. 

Repeal  of  the  Exclusion  Act  and  resultant 
permission  to  105  Chinese  to  enter  this  coun- 
try, annually.  Is  an  Infinitesimal  price  to  pay, 
little  more  than  a  gesture,  to  enhance  the 
Irlend.ohip  which  Ch^na  already  feels  to- 
ward us. 

|Fr(.m  the  Washington    fD    C)   Post  of 
October   11.   1943 | 

Eqvautt  rot  China 
The  House  of  Rep  reften  tat  Ives  now  has  be- 
fore it  a  simple  prop<Mal  to  put  Chinese  on  ft 
parity  with  other  peoples  under  our  Immi- 
gration laws.  It  would  repeal  the  ugly  and 
antiquated  Chinese  Exclusion  Act — which 
rervt'B  no  purpose  save  as  propaganda  fuel 
for  our  Japanese  enemies  who  persistently 
hold  It  up  before  the  Chinese  people  as  evi- 
dence of  American  racial  prejudice.  It 
would  give  the  Chinese  no  hpeclal  privileges. 
All  that  It  would  do  would  be  to  put  them 
under  a  quota  system  for  Immigration — the 
same  system  that  applies  to  Frenchmen. 
Norwegians,     or    Russians.    At    most,     105 


Chinese  would  be   permitted  to  enter  this 
country  Ir  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  House  cannot  fall  to  pass  this  bill 
without  dealing  a  .serious  blow  to  one  of  our 
allies — and  thus  to  ourselves  and  the  whole 
United  Nations  cause.  If  the  bill  Is  enacted 
speedily  and  overwhelmingly,  as  It  should 
be.  It  will  do  much  to  cement  the  pcod  rela- 
tions between  China  and  the  United  Statea 
and  to  spur  the  war  effort  In  the  Par  East. 
These  are  considerations  which,  of  tliem- 
seUes,  should  insure  Its  prompt  passage. 
Beyond  them  Is  the  Important  fact  that  the 
bill  would  at  last  expunge  from  our  national 
record  a  piece  of  wanton  discrimination 
which  has  always  been  a  source  of  shame. 

[Prom  the  Mlama   (Fla  )   Herald  of  October 

9.   1943] 

Chinese  EIxclusion 

Sunday  Is  Double  Ten  Day  In  China — 
that  country's  Fourth  of  July.  It  commem- 
orates the  founding  In  1911  of  the  Chinese 
Republic. 

It  had  been  hoped  by  advocates  Ihat  re- 
peal of  the  1924  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  could 
be  effected  before  that  day.  They  saw  In 
such  action  by  Congress  a  great  gesture  to 
cement  friendly  relations  between  our  na- 
tions and  to  salute  China  for  her  valiant 
struggle  with  the  common  enemy.  Japan. 

The  repealer,  which  would  admit  approxi- 
mately 107  Chinese  yearly  after  the  war  and 
when  transportation  is  available,  will  not 
have  become  law  In  time  for  the  Chinese 
national  observance.  There  Is,  however, 
comfort  for  our  allies  of  the  Par  East  In  the 
knowledge  that  the  House  Immigration  Com- 
mittee, by  a  vote  of  2  to  1.  favors  the  measure 
which  Is  scheduled  to  come  to  the  floor  next 
week 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston, 
Mass.,  of  October  5.  1943] 

The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 

Introduction  in  the  United  States  Senate 
of  a  companion  bill  to  a  measure  previously 
Introduced  In  the  House,  providing  for  re- 
peal of  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws  and  allot- 
ment of  an  annual  Immigration  quota  to  the 
Chinrse.  raises  hopes  of  decisive  action  on 
legislation  which  is  long  overdue.  Reports 
that  the  Roosevelt  administration  will  press 
for  repeal  Indicate  Increurd  possibility  of 
passage. 

Few  Americans,  fully  appreciative  of 
China's  well-earned  place  as  cue  of  the  Big 
Four — the  one  who  in  number  of  years  has 
contained  our  common  enemy  the  longest — 
can  be  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  aid  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  extend  to  her. 
Tpan.sportalion  difflcultles  still  make  It  Im* 
possible  to  get  more  than  a  minimum  of  aid 
to  this  Ally,  but  removal  of  the  stigma  placed 
-upon  her  nationals  by  repeal  of  an  outmoded. 
unjust  exclusion  law.  can  go  far  toward  ex- 
pressing something  of  the  debt  to  and  ad- 
miration for  the  Chinese  people. 

Under  the  quota  system,  a  maximum  of 
105  Chinese  persons  a  year  would  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States — surely  no 
serious  threat  to  Amerlcsn  labor  with  Its  mil- 
lions. Yet  the  fears  of  lab'jf  were  largely 
Instrumental  in  bringing  alxrtit  the  exclusion 
more  than  60  years  ago,  and  are  still  opera* 
tlve  In  balking  revlslQn. 

Americans  are  fighting,  among  other  thing*, 
for  the  ab^jlltlon  of  race  prejudice.  Here 
is  an  oppf^untty   to  prove  they  mean  It. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  of 
October  0,  1943 1 
China's  Post- War  Aim* 
The    reasonableness   of   Chlna'a   post-war 
claim,  as  outlined  recently  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Soong.  Is  In  line  wUij  what  might  be  ex- 
pected.    The  Clilnese  are  not  seeking  "ny- 
thlng  that  does  not  rightfully  belong  to  them. 
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They  are  not  after  conquest  or  territorial 
aggrandizeir.ent.  They  want  nothing  from 
Siam  exCL-pt  the  assurance  that  the  Siamese, 
not  the  Japp.  .'hnll  be  In  control  of  the  c:un- 
try.  It  Is  the;i  determluaf.on  that  the  Jap- 
anese and  Japanese  influence  shall  be  rooted 
out  of  all  thai  Is  and  should  be  China. 

Mini-sier  Sociag  sajs  the  Japanese  huve  been 
bcmbardi.".^;  Chungking  wiUi  propofals  for 
peace.  They  are  willing  to  get  out  of  every- 
thing that  is  China,  excepting  Manchuria 
and  Forn.osa.  Apparently  the  Japs  do  not 
ccnsider  Korea  as  in  the  list  oi  things  that 
ahculd  be  given  up.  but  the  Chinese  iiave  a 
duTcrent  Idea.  They  do  not  ask  Korea  for 
themselves  but  will  In.'^Ist  that  It  should  be 
an  Independent  cnuntry.  It  was  a  sovere.ga 
kingdom  mere  than  3. ICO  years  before  it  was 
annexed  ty  Jajra!!  in  1910. 

More  thrn  30  years  of  occupation  has  not 
made  Korea  Japanese.  Tlif!  natives  are  hos- 
tile and  would  revolt  at  a  moment's  notice  il 
_given  an  opportunity.  As  for  Manchuria, 
new  Manchi'.kuo.  that  is  a  feeble  pretext  at 
being  an  independent  nation.  It  was  taken 
over  by  Japan  in  1931.  A  puppet  government 
was  set  up  at  Harbin.  It  is  just  as  much  a 
stooge  of  Tokyo  as  anything  could  be.  The 
pecple  are  as  hostile  as  they  were  the  day  the 
conquering  army  from  Japan  took  them  over. 

Formosa  al^o  formerly  belonged  to  China 
and,  Mmister  Soong  says,  should  again  be  a 
part  of  that  republic.  He  and  his  country- 
men have  no  idea  of  trying  to  take  over  wliat 
la  known  f.«  Indochina.  They  do  not  want 
anyihin.5  that  does  not  belong  to  them,  that 
Is  not  essentially  Chinese  and  a  part  of  China. 
They  are  ready  to  keep  on  fighting  until  tliey 
get  what  they  want,  and  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess becomes  better  every  day. 


Law  ReTision  GiaiiMl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  KTW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1943 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  report  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bar  Association  commit- 
tee on  Federal  legislation,  in  support  of 
the  bill,  H.  R.  78.  which  I  introduced  and 
which  I  believe  provided  a  much  needed 


[From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald  of 
October   fl.    1943) 

A  JtJST  Dtte 

The  apparent  decision  of  the  administra- 
tion to  press  for  repeal  of  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sion laws  and  for  admission  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Chinese  as  citizens  makes  for  humani- 
tarian justice  and  good  will  and  is  a  fair  and 
Just  recogniLion  of  the  contribution  of  the 
Chinese  people  to  the  victory  In  which  the 
United  States  has  such  a  stake. 

Tlio  exclusion  laws  were  never  wise.  They 
wore  always  a  source  of  Irritation  to  the 
Chln»>f  p«'(jple  They  n'-ver  made  for  peace- 
ful and  harmonious  relations.  To  lotne  per- 
•ons  tbpy  were  rven  a  dental  of  some  of  this 
coantry's  mo^t  fundaro<>nt«l  crmetrpu  ot  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Dtit  now  Jn  vlrw  rrl  Ih^  r.our(»Ke  dloplayd 
by  »hp  Chine*!*  and  th'-lr  iwcrlfl'es  for  the 
Cffrr.vn'm  cnti'r  at  the  demorrnflr  p*-up\rn 
rTfy-A-hTe,  thrre  !«  nn  entrn  rrrf.nn  for  r*- 
p<*nl  of  the  lawn  whlrh  dl"cr!mlnalr<1  ntralnin 
them, 


Improvement  In  the  art  and  science  of 
legislative  drafting. 
The  report  follows: 

H.  R.78.  introduced  by  Congressman  Eu- 
gene J  Ke-x:!!  Is  intended  to  amend  t^^e 
act  of  March  2.  1929.  reUitaig  to  the  United 
States  Code,  by  adding  a  provision  creating 
the  office  of  law  revision  counsel  in  the 
Mouse  of  Representatives.  Tue  author  of 
the  bill  has  been  for  three  terms  chairm,.n 
of  the  House  Commtttee  on  Reviyiou  of  the 
Laws  which  is  charged  with  the  preparation 
and  editing  of  the  official  United  States  Code 
and  District  of  Columbia  Cede,  and  is  conse- 
quently in  a  position  to  be  more  familiar 
with  the  needs  and  shortcomings  of  the  pres- 
ent moce  of  legislating  In  Congress  than  any 
other  Member  of  the  House  or  Sena'e. 

The  functions  of  the  law  revision  counsel, 
as  provided  in  H.  R.  78,  would  be  to — 

"(a)  Examine  ali  the  public  acts  of  Con- 
gress, commencing  with  volume  1  of  the 
Statutes  at  Large,  and  submit  reccmmenda- 
tlon  to  such  crmmittee  for  the  rep-eal  of 
obsolete,  superfluous,  and  superseded  pro- 
visions of  law  contained  therein; 

"(b>  Prepare  and  submit  to  such  commit- 
tee a  complete  compilation,  restatement,  and 
revision  of  the  general  and  permanent  laws 
of  the  United  States,  one  title  at  a  time, 
which  shall  conform  to  the  understocxi  pol- 
icy. Intent,  and  purpose  of  Congress  in  the 
original  enactments,  with  such  amend- 
ments and  corrections  as  will  remove  am- 
biguities, contradictions,  and  ether  imper- 
fections both  of  substance  and  of  form,  with 
tlie  view  of  the  enactnuiit  of  each  title  as 
positive  law; 

"(c)  Advise  and  assist  the  Committee  on 
Revision  of  the  Laws  of  the  Hru.-e  of  Ro-pre- 
sentatives  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so." 

It  Is  obvious,  from  a  quick  rcrding  of 
these  duties  that  the  initial  undertaking  of 
such  pn  cfflce.  as  provided  in  (a)  and  (b). 
wcu'.d  be  an  all  'I'.clusive  study  and  tevision 
of  all  the  Federal  laws  eu?.r:ed  to  date. 

Your  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  such 
an  undortaklng  is  desirable  and  ncccssnry 
and  that  th?  enactment  of  H.  R.  73  Is  the 
he-t  way  to  brlni;  about  a  long-needed  reform 
in  Frdc'.-al  le2;tslntlon 

Under  the  ex'sting  me'hod  of  cnnctlng 
FiTlcral  lav.s.  unlike  that  In  New  Yc.k  S*ite 
and  a  majority  of  the  other  S'ate*.  th'-rc  Is 
no  permanent  structure,  slmllrir  to  New 
Y'Tk'^  ron.vlldntcd  laws,  crnniinir';  a  rya- 
tcmntic  arran'^cment  of  th"  p'tnV'.ve  l->w 
v-hi'^h  can  be  arrTT.dcd  dtrerMy  The  m-  y 
!:rr;iri:''.'fn''nt  rf  th''  positive  Inv/^  n''.\rt'  \'n~\ 
l«  a  r.'rnjy  rhror'' I' ^!rnl  or''  c.'jiHijt'tr.  ■  'f 
til''  Hia'Ut'^  at  larTP  vhirh  nr"  w.p'.' 
to  N'-^-v  Tc-',:'»  f:''^..«!)f)fi  Ifi'^^  hifin'i  'n 
of  Ih"  F  -ir  7.h  I  lire  arct'R'ornfd  to  th'-  mib- 
Jfci-r  ■'•'t'r  jirrrtn  •••fii'Ti'  of  th«»  rh-ipt«^»  of 
th"  H-yv  YftrJc  r'niiolidn'r'l  la-A'-i  run  hnfdiy 
I  ppr«-(l.it»'  tl'.i«  dfrtfi<»ririeii  of  fhr  mrnbrr- 
aime  nvd  ur  •"'lentl.tc  m'*'h->'1  ot  (/'•'••litirtg 
In  Wnj-hlrif't'-n  Er.rept  for  the  lawi  n-'.  itirii? 
to  intirriril  revenue  whicli  were  r<)<l!ficd  by 
Coiir're«s  In  lU'J'i  the  lawyer  nni'tt  Irequptitly 
hnve  leoour--"  to  numerous  vtjluines  of  the 
Statutes  at  Lnr^e  for  all  the  positive  laws  on 
any  (?lven  subject 

Tliere  is,  of  cour  e,  the  United  State*  Code, 
which  contains  the  general  and  pp-mai'.ent 
laws  of  the  United  States  arranged  acrorrimg 
to  subject  matter  and  reflecting  the  nmerd- 
ments  to  the  basic  acts  but  this  code  Is  only 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  law  and  not  the 
positive  law.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
law  revision  counsel  to  prepare  a  positive 
code  of  laws  which  would  be  the  only  law 
on  the  respective  subjects. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  was  en- 
acted In  1939  was  the  first  attempt  In  recent 
years  to  codify  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
Federal  laws,  and  lawyers  who  have  occasion 
to  use  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  will  agree 


that  5uch  a  code  Is  far  gfiperlor.  mechanically, 
to  the  old  system  of  citing  the  various  rey- 
enue  acts  with  all  of  their  rainiflcations. 
However,  when  the  Ir.tcrnal  Revenue  Code 
was  adopted  Conrrrejs  d:d  net  .^peeiacally  re- 
peril  the  then  ex;-t,ng  Ir^ivs  afTe> 'ing  internal 
revenue,  with  the  rerult  that  thrre  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  conf  .;s..-n  as  to  v.he-her  there  ere 
still  some  laws  ou'side  tlie  cede  relating  to 
internal  revenue  vrh.ch  are  stiil  in  force  Fur- 
thermore, there  have  been  bills  introduced 
in  Coi.greis  since  1939  which  p\;rport  to 
amend  one  or  several  of  the  vaiious  Revenue 
Acts  instead  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
itself. 

The  law  revision  coun.-el  provided  for  by 
H.  R.  78  w,ouId  be  charged  with  preserving 
ttie  c^de  siructure  cnca  It  has  been  erected 
a:;d  would  examine  all  bills  Iniroduccd  to  see 
th.ic  they  conforiued'  to  such  code  structure. 

The  author  of  11  R.  78  hns  jiconally  Intro- 
duced fcm-  bills,  each  deii;;ncd  to  codify  and 
eii.ict  into  positive  law  four  separate  titles  of 
til'-"  present  prima  facie  United  States  Code. 
Tlie  Committee  on  Revision  of  La'.vs  of  the 
House  of  Rvpresentatives  is  also  commi'ncing 
work  on  a  revision  and  cod. ^cation  of  the 
Federal  laws  relating  to  crimen  and  criminal 
procedure  and  Federal  courts  and  the  Judi- 
ciary 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
u  tills  Work  in  Congress  is  to  result  in  the 
Hri  ption  of  ^ix  titles  of  a  p-,sittve  code  of 
laws,  unless  there  ;s  t,ome  cli^e  such  as  the 
Law  Rcvisicn  Counsel  provided  for  in  H.  R. 
78  wliu&e  duty  it  will  be  to  preserve  such 
cede  structuie.  the  gocxi  thereby  acce-n- 
plislied  will  be  short  lived. 

Your  commitlce  believes  that  liiwyers  en- 
gaged in  Fedeial  practice  or  familiar  v.ith 
tile  status  of  Fedeial  legislation  v. ill  agree 
that  a  complete  codification  of  Federal  laws 
ij  needed.  It  seems  unfitting  thiit  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  of  America  are  not  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  maj)rity  of  the  St-^.tcs. 

In  1874  Congre.is  adapted  the  R:vi8cd  Stat- 
uies  whu  h  were  a  codiiicatlon  of  the  general 
and  permanent  laws  enacted  up  to  that 
time  and  contained  in  17  vclumcs  of  the 
Siaiuies  at  Large.  Today  there  are  53  vol- 
unifcs  f  {  t'.if  Stulutfo  at  Lar^e  and  ix^ide  from 
the  United  Slates  Code  the  fr.=.t  edition  of 
which  WiiS  adopted  in  1928  :.n;l  whirh.  ar,  has 
been  said.  Is  t.iiiy  prima  f.uio  e\.dence  of 
the  law.  there  has  been  no  complete  codi- 
fication of  the  hr*  sln'-e  1L74. 

A  llitte  more  than  30  yeaia  a?o  C'jngrrsa 
r).i  ;  enac'ed  th'j  Cr.minal  C'.d'!  and  the 
Ju'd  ci.il    C'.de    but   no  bcr.ouit   at.t<  n^p'    was 

T;        ."     '    '     >     •  p     til'    ,P    C'-dCi     .iS    t'"'     h,  --.j^    of 

I'       ■'  I'lii  with  tiie  r' ^11"  '■  '■'  rj, ny 

of  till."  IffA'ii  on  the  Rfntiito   b'c  :       lod  ly  (ire 
rr'hindant.  «Uf)er<i«dfd.  or  f-bno!'  le. 

Y'lUr  f(,i(imltt''e  i*  in  f.tvor  iil  < -.  <•  riLir^. 
Hi'  ■  '  t  H  ft.  VH  tin  i,t-rh:  iM  om«?  of  i.i.f  ni  »iit 
p:  ,'•.*.'  ..  '■■,'<■  III  III' -d  .11  l'i!«-!iii  I'-t: nl;!- 
tl'.w  Willi  ii   I..       I,,  '-ii   1  .1.  ;    !.■  ;  ;'.','l    *liU'li 

should    be    u      ..(,;.•    .f    i;i.u',    h   n'-.l    t>    tli« 
Federal    bench   uuU    l>iti    and    tlib   public    lu 

Ui-aiM.'ci(ulIy  submitted 

HoButT  N.  OiLMOHE.  Chairman. 


Repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREcJENTATIVES 

V/cdncsday,  October  20.  1943 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recxdrd, 
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I  include  the  following  letter  and  peti- 
tion : 

The  Federal  Council  of  the 
Chltiches  of  Christ  in  America.  Inc., 

Neu-  York.  N.  Y..  October  ly,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Walter  H.  Jitjd, 
Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Congressm\n  Judd:  I  am  enclos- 
ing herewith  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Congress  in  which  it  is  recommended  that 
our  immjigration  and  naturalization  laws  be 
modified  with  re--pect  to  China  so  that  natives 
of  that  ccuntry.  otherwise  admissible,  may 
enter  the  United  States  under  the  existing 
quota  sy.=tem  and  become  citizens  on  the 
same  terms  as  im.migrants  from  nonoriental 
countries. 

Appended  to  this  petition  are  800  names  of 
religious  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.    The    representative    character    of    the 
peiitlon  speaks  for  Itself. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Walter  W.  Van  Kirk,  Secretary. 

To    the    Congress    of    the    United    States    of 
America. 
Whereas  our  Immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion laws  aflfecting  orientals  are  ba.sed  on  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race;  and 

Whereas  such  racial  discrimination  does 
violence  to  the  Christian  view  of  one  human- 
ity under  God.  Is  contrary  to  the  democratic 
principles  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded,  and  to  proved  scientific  fact; 

We.  the  undersigned,  express  the  hope  that 
the  Congress,  taking  into  account  these  prin- 
ciples, will  take  immediate  steps  to  modify 
the.^e  laws  with  resjiect  to  China  so  that  na- 
tives of  that  country,  otherwise  admissible, 
may  enter  this  country  under  the  existing 
quota  system  and  become  citizens  on  the  same 
terms  as  immigrants  from  nonoriental  coun- 
tries. 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Chase,  chancelor  of  New 
York  University;  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin,  president.  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  New  York: 
Dr  C.  A.  Dykstra.  president,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  John 
Foster  Dulles,  chairman.  Commis- 
sion to  Study  the  Ba.«e«  of  a  Just 
and  Durable  Peace  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches;  Rev.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick.  Riverside  Church, 
N.'w  York;  Dr  Harry  D.  Gldeonse. 
president  of  Brooklyn  College; 
Prof  Ernest  Hocking,  of  Harvard 
University;  Dr  Rufu«  M  Jonrn, 
American  Frirnrtu  Bervlre  Com- 
tnlttee.  Phlladelphln;  Dr  John  A 
Mackny,  prnildirit,  Prtnrrton 
Tli#"»loKirjil  H«rnlnnry:  Dr  Ueln- 
hold  Nirbuhr,  editor,  CtirUHKinlfy 
an<l  CrlHU,  N'-w  Y'lrk,  HfV  (1 
Bronilrv  Oxiinm,  Uo«lon,  Dr 
Hrtiry  P  Vnn  Duni-n,  of  Union 
TliiXfloKicul  K<'mlriiiry,  New  York, 
Dr  Lultirr  A  W«'lKle,  dran  of  Yule 
UMlvemity  Divinity  Hchool;  Dr 
Mary  E  Woolley,  premdenl  emeri- 
tus. Mount  H<jlyoke  College,  Rev. 
Bradford  a.  Aberiiethy.  director. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and 
Minority  Pecjples  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches;  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Ashworth.  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews;  Dr.  R.  B 
Atwood.  president,  Kentucky  State 
College,  Frankfort.  Ky  ;  Dr  John 
'  C.  Bennett.  prcfe.=sor.  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  New  York; 
Dr.  Arlo  Ayres.  president.  Drew 
University.  Madison.  N  J  ;  Dr. 
William  Adams  Brown,  chairman, 
American  Section  Universal 
Christian  Council,  New  York:  the 
R'eht  Reverend  A.  J  Burke,  presi- 
dent, St    Ambrose  College,  Da\en- 


port,  Iowa:  James  W.  Butler, 
executive  secretary,  Goldsboro 
Cliamber  of  Commerce.  Goldsboro, 
N.  C;  Dr.  Donald  J.  Cowling, 
president.  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minn.;  Chancelor  Harvey  W. 
Cox,  Emory  University,  Georgia; 
the  Right  Reverend  James  Can- 
non. Jr..  Richmond,  Va.;  Dr. 
Everett  Case,  president,  Colgate 
University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.;  Dr. 
R'jbert  C.  Clothier,  president. 
Rutgers  University;  Dr.  Herbert 
Davis,  president.  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass.;  Dr.  Stephen 
J.  England,  dean,  Phillips  Univer- 
sity, Enid.  Okla.;  Dr.  Paul  N. 
Garber.  dean,  divinity  school,  Duke 
University:  Dr.  Georgia  Harkness, 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evans- 
ton,  111.;  Dr.  Hamilton  Holt,  presi- 
dent, Rollins  College,  Winter  Park, 
Fla  ;  Dr.  Lynn  Harold  Hough,  dean, 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madi- 
son, N.  J.;  Rev.  William  Lloyd 
Imes.  president,  Knoxville  College, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Dr.  John  M. 
Nason,  president  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, Swarthmore,  Pa.;  the  Right 
Reverend  G.  Ashton  Oldham, 
Albany,  N.  Y;  Rev.  Albert  W. 
Palmer.  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary; Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Schwartz, 
chancelor,  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Rev. 
F.  W.  Schroeder,  president,  Eden 
Theological  Seminary,  Webster 
Groves,  Mo.;  Dr.  Kenneth  C.  M. 
Sills,  president,  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick.  Maine;  Rev.  Luman  J. 
Shafer.  secretary,  board  of  foreign 
missions.  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  New  York;  Guy  Emery 
Shipler,  editor,  the  Churchman, 
New  York;  Bishop  John  S.  Stamm, 
Evangelical  Church,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  Channing  H.  Tobias,  secretary, 
colored  mens  division.  National 
Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New 
¥ork;  Dr.  Walter  W.  Van  Kirk, 
cecretary.  Department  of  Inter- 
national Justice  and  Goodwill, 
Federal  Council  of  Churches;  Dr. 
Ernest  H.  Wllklns,  president, 
Oberlln  College;  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Wrlston.  Brown  University,  Provl- 
dence,  R.  I. 


Address  of  Vice  President  Waltace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  rcNNiri.VAWiA 
IN  ITIE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadav.  October  20.  1943 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  addre.ss  by  the  Vicg 
President  of  the  United  States  made  at 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Federation 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped  at  the 
National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C, 
July  9,  1943;  a  resolution  introduced  at 
and  adopted  by  the  meeting  is  also  in- 
cluded, and  an  address  by  Mr.  Millard  W. 
Rice,  national  service  director  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  vice 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped. 


Mr.  Rice  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Paul  A. 
Strachan.  president  of  the  A.  F.  P.  H. 

Mr.  Stbach.\.n.  Brother  Archie  E.  Cole,  of 
Washington  Lodge  No.  2,  is  recognized  to  pre- 
sent a  resolution.  The  following  resolution 
was  presented  and  unanimously  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote  of  all  present: 

Whereas  the  immediate  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion 'or  Increasing  manpower  necessitate  full 
utilization  of  the  skills  and  aptitudes  of  cur 
physically  handicapped  citizens,  who  now 
number  approximately  23,000.000,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  whom  could,  with  treatment. 
training,  and  suitable  placement,  be  fitted 
into  the  war  production  program,  and 

"Whereas  the  Increasing  number  of  handi- 
capped, approximating  1,500.000  yearly,  due 
to  injuries  and  disease  incurred  In  military, 
naval  and  Industrial,  and  agricultural  serv- 
ices, demand  attention  by  Congress,  and  the 
public,  and  require  early  attention  looking  to 
establishment  of  an  adequate  program  to 
meet  this  problem:  Now  therefore  be  it 

'■Resolved,  That  this  mass  meeting  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  Inc  ,  and 
in  which  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment,  Disabled  American  Veterans,  partici- 
pated—the A.  F.  P.  H.  Including  in  its  mem- 
bership the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  hard-of- 
hearing;  cardiacs,  tuberculars,  victims  of  In- 
fantile paralysis;  amputees,  and  other  groups 
of  injured,  or  diseased,  calls  upon  all  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  take  favorable.  Immediate  action 
upon  House  Resolution  230.  introduced  by 
Representative  Augustine  B.  Kellet,  of 
Pennsylvania;  which  provides  establishment 
of  a  House  committee  to  Investigate,  survey, 
and  develop  an  adequate  program  for  all  the 
physically  handicapp>ed,  and,  be  It  further 

'■Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  Members  of  CcngresB,  the  dally 
pre.ss,  and  all  Interested  organizations  and 
individuals." 

Mr.  Strachan.  Some  of  you  have  bad  the 
pleasure  of  having  heard  Vice  President  Mil- 
lard Rice  when  he  appeared  before  us  on  a 
previous  occasion,  but  I  am  happy  to  again 
present  him  because  to  me  he  represents 
one  of  the  real  leaders  In  this  organization. 
He  Is  one  of  the  very  few  with  whom  I  "fight.'* 
continually,  but  work  with  Just  as  continu- 
ously. His  very  great  ability  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped Is  second  t^)  ncme,  snd  I  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  much  of  the  leglnlatlon 
written  during  the  past  7  years  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  handicapped,  particu- 
larly as  to  dUabled  veterans,  ha*  itnansted 
from  him  I  am,  thwrfore,  prmid  that  he 
in  one  (it  u«  and  I  have  d«leKat<>rl  to  him 
tonlKht  lh»»  high  honor  of  Introducing  tht 
VWK  Premdrnt  of  the  United  9'al^a 

1  now  present  Mr,  Millard  W  Rice,  na- 
tlonnl  uftM\M  dirrctor,  DlSflHlfd  American 
V'-i«T«n«,  and  vic«  prftldent  of  the  A  f  P  M  , 
Mr    Rice 

Mr  RiLn  Fellow  Americans,  It  U  a  ples«ur« 
for  me  tu  be  with  you  again  tonight.  I  havs 
been  interested  In  the  A.  F.  P  H  since  prior 
to  Its  inception.  In  fact,  I  think  that  '  bad 
something  to  do  with  Its  beginnings — lor 
Paul  Strachan  and  I  have  long  been  Inter- 
ested In  the  social  and  economic  problems 
of  the  less  fortunate  of  this  country,  and 
Paul  has  sacrificed  much,  and  has  been  a 
real  aid  to  the  A.  F.  P.  H. 

I  happen  to  be  the  national  service  director 
for  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  which  Is 
an  organization  of  war-disabled  veterans. 
That  organization,  congressionally  chartered, 
came  Into  being  some  23  years  ago.  It  was 
the  realization  on  tlie  part  of  such  war-dis- 
abled veterans  from  World  War  No.  1  that 
they  must  be  organized  if  thej'  were  to  get 
what  they  believed  a  generous  public  Intended 
them  to  have  that  brought  about  the  D  A.  V., 
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as   the   organization   la   commonly   referred 
to. 

The  same  situation  la  true  as  to  other  phys- 
ically handicapped.  They,  too,  have  been 
neglected.  As  one  of  our  previoiis  speakers 
has  said,  during  this  time  of  war.  when  total 
production  is  so  Important,  many  physically 
handicapped  have  been  found  to  be  employ- 
able, and  are  now  employed  In  Jobs  previously 
handled  by  able-bodied  persons.  More  of  the 
handicapped  will  be  found  to  be  so  employ- 
able with  vocational  rehabilitation  and  train- 
ing, and  If  the  proper  program  Is  developed 
and  the  American  people  convinced,  It  Is  not 
unlikely  that  they  may  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed in  time  of  peace. 

Right  after  the  First  World  War  we  of  the 
D.  A.  V.  found  that  American  employers — 
evei.  our  Federal  Government — were  reluc- 
tant to  employ  disabled  or  handicapped  per- 
sons. And  even  In  chose  days  we  felt  that 
the  battle  for  the  proper  employment  of  such 
disabled  veterans  would  have  to  go  on.  That 
is  true  not  only  as  to  disabled  veterans  but 
as  to  disabled  Americans  generally  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  future  will  bring 
more  and  more  handicapped,  we  are  Inex- 
orably bound  to  help  each  other  to  the  end 
that  our  fellow  Americans  who  are  physically 
handicapped — In  the  Interest  of  America  It- 
Bclf — shall  be  restored  to  employablllty  not 
only  temporarily  during  time  of  war  but  for 
all  time. 

I  think  that  sometimes  we  forget  that  all 
the  great  wealth  of  this  Nation  was  created 
by  labor,  and  employers  m\ut  be  convinced 
that  the  handicapped  are  not  liabilities,  but. 
assets,  and  that  they  can  bring  something 
worth  while  to  the  Nation.  Because  of  that 
realization,  the  D.  A.  V.  has  been  extremely 
Interested  In  the  problems  of  the  returning 
disabled  veterans  of  this  war,  as  well  as 
those  of  past  wars,  and  in  the  problem  of 
disabled  civilians  as  well.  It  Is  true  that  we 
have  Insisted  that  those  who  have  Incurred 
disabilities  as  a  result  of  war  service  should 
have  laws  administered  separately,  by  an 
agency  set  apart  from  the  agency  responsible 
for  civilians  generally.  We  believe  that  is 
desirable,  not  only  because  we  believe  It  Is 
warranted  as  to  disabled  veterans,  but  also 
because  it  helps  to  lead  the  way. 

Looking  back  a  little  way.  I  think  we  can 
■afely  say  that  social  security  benefits  came 
into  being  largely  as  a  result  of  comparison  as 
to  what  had  been  done  for  disabled  veterans, 
and  It  was  finally  decided  that  Americans — 
generally  speaking — should  all  be  extended 
some  assistance  when  aged  or  disabled. 

You.  who  are  members  of  this  organization, 
are  engaged  In  the  pursuit  of  an  Ideal,  and 
that  Is  to  make  yourselves  useful  and  to  be 
galnfiilly  employed.  Tou  need  some  as- 
Biscance.  some  encouragement — possibly 
some  form  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
training,  to  the  ultimate  end  of  placement 
in  gainful  employment.  If  we  all  work  to- 
gether, we  shall  unquestionably  attain  these 
goals. 

We  are  fortunate  In  having  with  lis  to- 
night, as  our  esteemed  guest,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  Is  a  practical 
idealist.  It  Is  an  unusual  pleasure  and  a 
distinction  for  me  to  present  to  you,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States — Mr. 
Wallace. 

Mr.  Wallace.  President  Paul  Strachan,  Vice 
President  Rice,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
American  people  reserve  their  supreme  ad- 
miration for  those  who  have  used  their  physi- 
cal handicaps  to  broaden  their  minds,  to 
intensify  their  wills,  and  to  vivify  their  sym- 
pathiea.  That  Is  one  reason  why  we  have 
one  of  the  physically  handicapped  In  the 
White  House  today.  That  Is  the  reason  that, 
40  years  ago,  he  who  most  stirred  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  rising  generation  was  another 
President  by  the  name  of  Roosevelt,  who  had 
overcome  the  grave  physical  handicap  of  a 
weakly  youth. 


But,  If  the  American  people  reserve  their 
supreme  admiration  for  those  who  have  used 
their  physical  handicaps  to  extend  their 
minds  and  Intensify  their  wills,  then,  also 
the  American  people  reserve  their  supreme 
disdain  for  those  who  have  losed  their 
abounding  health  and  great  wealth  to  narrow 
their  minds  and  to  contract  their  sympathies. 

In  a  somewhat  lighter  vein,  I  am  reminded 
of  a  paper  prepared  by  a  great  cartoonist  of 
Des  Moines,  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  entitled  "Why 
Beautiful  Women  Have  No  Brains,"  to  the 
eflfect  that  those  who  gain  admiration  by 
physical  appearance  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  develop  their  minds.  Perhaps  we  could 
look  around  here,  tonight,  and  find  that  svich 
a  thesis  could  not  always  apply,  although 
there  may  be  a  kernel  of  truth  in  the 
observation. 

I  believe  that  this  verse  appears  something 
like  six  times  In  the  Bible,  probably  not  in 
exactly  the  same  words  each  time,  but  at 
least  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  five 
times  In  the  New  Testament:  "The  stone  that 
the  builders  cast  aside  has  become  the  head- 
stone of  the  temple."  I  have  liked  also  to 
think  of  that  verse  as  representing  those 
In  the  world  who  have  not  been  treated 
squarely — the  underprivileged,  the  lame,  the 
halt,  the  deaf,  and  the  blind. 

I  am  reminded,  also,  of  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Mlcah,  in  which,  summed  up,  Is  the  story 
of  people  somewhat  underprivileged  for  cen- 
turies, who  are  feasted,  and  also  in  the 
fourth  chapter  there  Is  reference  to  all  na- 
tions "flowing  to  tile  mountains  of  the  Lord. 
and  to  the  halt  and  the  maimed."  So  I  would 
covet  for  your  organization  not  merely  the 
means  to  see  that  something  Is  done  in 
Congress,  but  also  stimulation  for  others  who 
cannot  now  imagine  how  much  is  possible 
of  accomplishment,  with  everyone  working 
together. 

The  ingenuity  of  man  In  the  United  States 
has  made  It  possible  to  produce  more  and 
more,  and  in  those  years  of  war,  when  we 
are  turning  out  more  and  more.  It  is  not 
done  by  those  who  are  able-bodied  alone, 
but  they  are  assisted  by  those  who,  although 
handicapped,  are  skilled  in  one  way  or 
another. 

The  American  people,  for  150  years,  have 
lived  with  abundance,  with  the  more  for- 
tunate borrowing  from  your  strength  of  will 
and  your  power  for  that  which  must  be  done. 
Developing  our  resotirces  Is  a  real  challenge. 

Today,  more  than  10,000.000  men  trained 
In  the  United  States  armed  forces  will  leave 
that  service  having  skills  they  never  before 
had.  Abundance  Is  theirs.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  develop  our  resources,  to  train  the 
handicapped  who  are  employable,  and  permit 
them  to  become  self-supporting.  If  we  do 
this,  we  can  carry  our  present  load  as  easily 
as  we  did  In  1929 

This  can  be  done,  but  It  must  be  done  with 
the  same  determination,  as  a  nation,  and 
as  Individuals,  as  you  have  worked  In  over- 
coming your  particular  handicaps. 
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Mr.  McCX)RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRS,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PatmanJ: 


Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, inflation  is  today  the  most  important 
and  pressing  of  all  home-front  problems  be- 
cause it  is  one  which  affects  directly  every- 
one who  buys  a  loaf  of  bread,  every  taxpaver, 
every  buyer  of  a  Government  bond,  every 
holder  of  an  insurance  policy — in  fact,  every 
patriotic  American. 

Don't  let  anyone  obscure  the  threat  of  In- 
flntinn  and  the  difficult  problem  of  how  to 
combat  it.  I  think  the  best  practical  method 
for  stabilizing  prices  so  far  devised  Is  the 
use  of  subsidy  payments,  a  method  as  old  as 
the  Government  Itself.  This  question  should 
not  be  decided  by  political  groups  or  emotion. 
It  mu.^t  be  decided  upon  a  bttsls  of  sound 
business  sense  In  this  war  period. 

The  first  act  of  general  legislation  passed 
by  the  First  Congress,  which  was  held  some- 
thing over  150  years  ago,  was  a  tariff  act. 
which.  In  fact,  subsidized  the  small  and 
struggling  American  manufacturers  of  that 
dav.  Every  tarifT  act  ever  written  into  law, 
and  we  have  always  had  a  tariff  law,  while  it 
h:is  produced  revenue,  has  really  been  a  pro- 
teriive  tariff  and  has  provided  one  or  more 
subsidies  designed  to  promote  the  growth  of 
American  industry  and  costing  the  American 
people  up  to  $4,000,000,000  a  year.  The  use 
of  i-ubsidies  as  now  proposed  as  a  wartime 
measure  is  likewise  a  protective  measure; 
but,  unlike  the  tariff,  it  does  not  protect  one 
group  alone.  It  protects  the  producer  and 
the  con.sumer — in  fact,  all  the  people — and, 
as  a  safeguard  against  inflation.  It  Is  a  pro- 
tection Xa)  the  whole  bvisinesa  structure  of 
the  country. 

The  Postal  System  of  our  country  has 
always  been  subsidized,  still  Is,  and  probably 
always  will  be.  So  then,  our  American  way 
of  life  has  used  sub^ildies  constantly  because 
It  has  been  good  business  for  us  to  do  so. 
It  is  believed  by  many  of  us  In  Congress 
who  sternly  oppose  inflation  that  the  proper 
use  of  subsidies  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing 
prices  of  those  products  which  we  must  have 
to  win  the  war  and  of  those  true  cost-of- 
living  Items  like  the  food  we  all  eat,  is  the 
only  sound,  feasible,  and  businesslike  method 
we  know  of  to  use  today. 

Just  what  is  a  Government  subsidy?  It 
Is  a  money  payment  on  a  fair  basis  to  people 
who  produce  what  Is  needed  at  a  higher- 
than-aveiage  cost  so  that  we,  all  of  us,  will 
not  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  higher  price 
for  all  that  we  buy.  It  Is  a  payment  to  keep 
people  producing  what  we  need,  who  other- 
wise would  have  to  stop  producing  because 
of  a  constant  loss  tq  themselves,  which  would 
ruin  them  and  thus  really  destroy  their  pro- 
duction ability.  And,  let  me  reiterate  that 
It  .is  paid  only  for  products  we  need  and  must 
have  to  flight  and  win  the  war  and  for  all 
of  us  to  live,  and  is  paid  only  m  such  amount 
as  is  necessary  to  pet  production  and  keep 
the  cost  of  living  down.  Some,  or  insuffi- 
cient, production  is  Just  as  dangerous  as 
Inflation.  We  must  have  every  pound  of  pro- 
duction we  can  get  and  we  must  have  it 
without  Inflation. 

It  is  poor  busines.s  during  this  period  either 
to  keep  raising  prices  all  the  time,  or  to  pay 
subsidies  to  any  producer  who  doesn't  show 
the  positive  need  for  Government  help. 
There  is  where  the  difference  lies  between 
subsidies  and  general  price  Increases.  Pub- 
lic money  u.=cd  for  subsidies  spreads  r  smaller 
extra  cost  amongst  us  all.  Remember  sub- 
sidies are  paid  only  to  the  relatively  few 
who  need  them  to  produce  what  we  must 
have,  but  price  Increases  affect  evfrybody's 
pocketbook.  We  In  the  Congiess  and  the 
Government  wiio  believe  in  subsidy  pay- 
ments have  no  Intention  of  drafting  and 
passing  any  legislation  which  will  enrich 
anyone.  We  have  no  intention  of  setting 
up  any  subsidy  which  does  not  actually  s'lve 
us  ta-':payers  much  more  money  than  the 
subsidy  costs. 
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The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
In  the  House  ct  Represent;itives,  by  a  vote 
of  16  to  10  adopted  an  amendiner.t  "to  a  b'll 
extrndin-  the  life  of  the  Commcditv  Credit 
Coiporation,  which  would  stop  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  Commoditv  Credit 
Corporation  from  using  nny  lui.ds  to  take 
any  loss  or  pay  any  subsidies.  The  only  ex- 
cp;^Uons  would  be  payments  or  losses  on 
competitive  donienic  vctietable  oils  and  fats. 
and  oil  .'^eeds.  The  10  Der.nxratic  meni^)e:s 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
who  voted  ap,ain.'!t  this  anicndmert.  believe 
that  t!ie  effect  would  be  immcciiatciv  infla- 
tionary to  the  e.xtent  of  gieatlv  increasing 
the  cost  of  living. 

If    Congress    passes    this    bill    with    this 
amendment  in  it.  then  I  am  convinced  that 
the  price  of  bread  will  have  to  go  up  imme- 
diately.    Tlie   figure.s   are   thn:    a   $70,000,000 
subsidy  will  .save  us  all  $350  000  000  m  a  year 
in  buyiny;  b:e;id.     In  my  arithmetic,  this  is 
getting  $5  for  ev?:v  SI  .spent.    I  think  that  is 
good   business.     Multiply   that   one   item   of 
bread  over  and   ov?r  on   all   the  other  food 
items   alone   and   what    we   all   save   is   very 
large,    prob.ibly   lunnmg   into   some   billions 
of  dollars  a  year.     But  we  won't  make  this 
saving  If  Congress  lets  the  amendment  stand 
Wiien    a    very   few   people   paid    the    taxes 
toward  the  support  of  tlic  Fec:eral  Govern- 
ment  it   couid    have   been   properly   insisted 
that    a    futa.!cly    to    ketp    down    consumer 
prices,  paid  out  of  Federal  fund.s,  would  be 
causing  the  few  people  who  paid  the  Federal 
taxes  to  he'.p  pr.y  ilie  bills  for  those  receiving 
the  benefit  of  subsidy  payments     Now.  how- 
ever,   this    cpnnot    be    ccnsi.stently    aifrued, 
since    all    people    pay    taxes    to    the   Federal 
Government  in  one  form  or  another.    There- 
fore, if  the  people  of  the  United  Stp.tes  can 
use  870.000.000  of  their  monev  to  save  them- 
selves $350,000,000  It  will  certainly  be  a  good 
trade    for    them.      Tlie    cost    of  "living    will 
thus   be  held   down   and  demands   for   wage 
find   salary   increases   successfully    answered. 
Why  IS  it  wront>;  for  all  taxpayers  to  permit 
a  part  of  ti.cir  tax  money  to  be  used  by  their 
Government   ti   keep   down   their   food   bill. 
If  It  will  save  them  $5  for  every  |l  so  paid 
and  will  at  the  same  time  prevent  ruinous 
Inflation? 

Congre-sfi  In  the  pa.'^sage  of  the  Second  Price 
Confrfil  Act,  which  became  effective  Oetcber 
2.  1942,  not  only  authorized  but  directed  the 
President  of  the  United  Siates  to  stabilize 
waj^es,  salaries,  and  all  things  entering  into 
the  cost  of  living  a.s  of  September  15  1942, 
insofar  as  pracilc.ible.  At  the  same  tune 
autlionty  w^.s  given  the  President  to  correct 
gross  mequr.lities  and  Inequities.  The  Presi- 
dent ha.s  b'-en  trying  to  carry  out  this  positive 
mandate  of  Congress  and  accordingly  April  8. 
1943.  issued  v.-hat  Is  called  the  "hold  the  line  ' 
order,  and  all  i  k.  ncies  of  the  executive  de- 
partment have  been  trying  to  held  the  line 
as  of  September  15,  1942.  on  prices,  wages, 
and  salaiies.  Now,  If  the  Congress  passes 
another  la,v  that  will  compel  the  President 
to  increase  the  prices  of  things  that  go  into 
the  cost  of  living,  the  President  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  hold  salarie,s  and  wages 
where  they  are.  There  will  be  a  race  be- 
tween wa,^e.s  and  s.ilaries  on  one  s.de  and  the 
priC3  of  poods  on  the  other.  The  result  will 
be  just  like  putiiu';  a  match  under  a  ther- 
mometer^piices  will  go  out  the  top.  the  sky 
will  be  the  ianit.  and  we  will  be  faced  wuh 
unbridled  inflation. 

Tlie  President  has  repeatedly  said  that  if 
Conyre.ss  will  sugte-t  another  way  to  hold 
down  the  cost  cf  living  vnthout  subsidies, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  farmers  a 
fair  and  sufli?icnt  price  to  encourage  pro- 
duction of  needed  foods,  he  would  giad.y 
accept  any  alternative  that  would  get  the  lob 
done.  Instead.  Congress  ha.=  offered  no  sub- 
stitute and  is  offering  no  alternative,  but  in 


this  bill  would  ccmpel  the  President  to  Im- 
mediately put  lino  effect  regulations  that 
will  cause  runaway  inflation. 

It  is  cent  ended  tint  people  are  making 
inorr  money  than  tViCy  ever  made  and  there- 
fore should  pay  Increased  prices  lor  focds 
and  oTh(r  items.  Probably  about  half  the 
workers  m  the  country  are  receiving  mueli 
more  than  they  ever  received  before,  but  the 
ether  half  of  the  workers  are  not  receiving 
::i.y  more  than  they  received  before  the  war; 
and  b-s:d  ?  there  are  14.500.000  people  who 
:.re  deperdcnt  on  old-ai:e  assistance,  veterans' 
benehis.  compensation  and  allowances,  and 
o.ther  fixed  Incomes  that  have  not  increased 
at  all.  These  people  will  be  the  fli-st  to  feel 
the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Those  who  proclaim  that  they  are  opposed 
to  the  Governnvrni  paying  any"  p.^.rt  of  any- 
i  r.es  grocery  bill  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
certain  subsidies.  For  instance,  certain  Con- 
gressmen oppose  taking  off  the  subsidy  on 
fuel  oil  to  the  New  England  States,  which 
amounts  to  sever.;l  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year,  thereby  placing  themselves  in  the 
p:>sition  cf  saying  it  is  all  right  for  the 
Government  to  pay  part  of  anyone's  fuel  bill, 
but  wrong  for  the  Gcvernment  to  pay  any 
part  of  the  grocery  bill.  Furthermore,  our 
same  illogical  friends  are  in  favor  of  sub- 
sidized housing  which  results  in  all  the  tax- 
piiyciv.  paying  a  part  cf  the  rent  bill  for  each 
family  who  resides  in  one  of  thes3  houses. 
So  the  net  result  is  they  are  not  against  all 
subsidies.  They  are  Just  against  some  sub- 
sidies. 

If  .subsidy  payments  are  good  for  the 
farmers  producing  peanuts,  cottonseed,  soy- 
beans, and  other  such  fats  and  oils  as  pro- 
v'ded  in  the  amendment  supported  by  our 
Republican  friends,  why  aren't  they  just  as 
good  for  our  farmers  who  grow  other  things.' 
Tiie  dairy  farmer  has  found  himself  In  a 
squeeze.  The  prices  of  his  feed  have  been 
going  up  but  the  price  of  his  milk  has  re- 
mained stationary  because  of  the  effort  being 
made  to  stabilize  the  cost  of  living.  The 
W.;r  Food  Administration  has  recently  Inau- 
gu'-ated  subsidies  that  will  give  the  equ.v- 
alent  of  about  1  cent  a  quart  in  the  form 
of  a  subsidy  to  the  producer.  It  was  con- 
tended that  this  should  be  made  in  the  form 
of  an  increased  price  of  1  cent  instead.  If 
it  had  been,  maybe  the  producer  would  have 
received  it  and  maybe  he  would  not,  as  it 
would  have  necessarily  gone  back  through 
several  hands  before  reaching  the  producer. 
The  farmer  is  entitled  to  and  must  receive  a 
good  price,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  not  object 
if  a  part  of  that  price  is  paid  in  a  subsidy 
if  It  will  give  him  Just  as  much  money  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  him  against  ruinous 
inflation. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  a  sub- 
sidy is  working  for  the  taxpayers'  benefit. 
Copper  is  a  critical  war  material.  Some 
mines  have  a  high  cost  in  producing  copper — 
maybe  10  percent  of  them.  But  we  need  all 
the  copper  we  can  lay  cur  hands  on.  Would 
it  have  been  good  sense  to  have  increased 
the  price  of  all  copper  high  enough  so  that 
hiah-co.'^t  mines  could  come  out  even?  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  Government  subsidized  by 
payuig  a  few  mines  a  higher  price  for  their 
copper.  Tlius.  no  mine  made  either  a  Iocs 
or  a  "war  baby"  profit,  the  Government  got 
the  copper  and  the  taxpayers  have  had  to 
p.'iy  a'jout  C8'3.000,000  by  way  of  subsidy  and 
have  saved  about  $1.000. 000. 000  by  way  of 
over-all  price,  or  about  twelve  and  one-half 
dollars  to  every  $1  paid  In  subsidy.  Tnafs 
good  business 

This  li  a  very  serious  situation  and  ore 
wh  ch  you  of  the  radio  audience  can  right- 
fully "view  with  alarm"  because  it  affects 
you  directly,  "i'ou  have  every  right — yes;  you 
have  a  positive  re .ponsibihty — to  let  your 
Congre.-Mnan  and  Senators  know  that  jou 
are  O;  po'.ed  to  inflationary  measures  of  tins 
kind. 


Opposed  to  Sates  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CEGL  R.  KING 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1943 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  con.siderable  agitation 
for  a  10-perccnt  Federal  sales  tax.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  no  such  measure  Is 
recommended  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House.  Just  a  few 
days  ago  rather  modest  sums  were  pro- 
vided for  the  dependents  of  military  per- 
.sonncl.  There  was  considerable  ques- 
tion raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  sums 
provided  were  in  line  with  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Now,  is  it  to  be  proposed  that 
we  reduce  these  modest  allowances  by 
and  through  a  10-perceiU  sales  tax  law? 
If  so.  I  cannot  go  along  with  such  a  pro- 
posal. In  further  support  of  my  oppo- 
sition to  a  Federal  sales  tax,  I  cite  the 
following  statistics  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  Honorable  A.  J.  Sabath,  viz: 
There  are  2.000,000  aged  persons  on 
State  and  public  assistance  rolls; 
1.000,000  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents; 158,000  retired  firemen,  po- 
licemen, and  disabled  State  and  munici- 
pal employees;  53,000  blind  persons; 
700.000  retired  workers,  widows,  and 
young  children  receiving  social  insur- 
ance payments  under  the  Social  Security 
Act;  and  400,000  persons  who  are  draw- 
ing fixed  annuities  for  which  they  have 
saved  for  many  years.  All  these,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  dependents 
of  9.000,000  soldiers,  sailors,  marines. 
Coast  Guard  men  and  auxiliary  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  forces,  I  made  refer- 
ence to  at  the  outset. 


Food  Production  Today  Should  Be  Con- 
sidered in  Its  Relation  to  Set-Asides, 
Allocations,  and  Commitments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  people  in  high  places 
whose  opinions  have  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  war  food  program  appear 
to  be  under  the  delusion  that  the  food 
production  totals  of  the  United  States  in 
the  peacetime  years  are  the  basis  cf  v;ar- 
time  needs.  While  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  food  is  some  3,200  or  3,300 
calorics  per  day,  and  whereas  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  2,800  calories  is 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  experts,  a  few 
people  in  our  country  seem  distressed  to 
think  that  cur  p&ople  have  more  than  the 
1.500  calories  obtainable  by  seme  of  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world  even  when  the 
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extra  food  cannot  be  transported  to  the 
areas  with  the  low  per  capita  food 
consumption. 

We  h?.ve  the  land  and  with  average 
weather  condifons  we  should  be  able  to 
produce  sufiBciont  food  if  provided  the 
manpower,  feed,  fertilizer,  and  machinery 
to  produce  it. 

Our  armed  forces,  whether  In  foreign 
lands  or  in  the  camps  in  the  United 
States,  should  be  provided  an  abundance 
of  the  best  food  prcducis  of  the  land. 
Efficient  distribution  will  guarantee  the 
needed  quantity  and  quaiicy  of  sufficient 
wholesome  food  for  these  armed  forces, 
and  for  our  domestic  population.  We 
must  realize  that  a  large  percentage  of 
our  people  is  working  long  and  strenuous 
hours  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war. 
Abundant  food  production  will  make  the 
controlling  of  food  prices  a  simple  prob- 
lem. It  is  the  safest  and  fairest  method 
to  follow.  Up  to  this  time  we  hear  too 
much  talk  about  price,  and  not  enough 
constructive  action  as  to  production. 

While  some  sell-anointing  individuals 
would  like  to  take  the  credit  for  the  pro- 
duction of  1942  and  1943  we  should  real- 
ize that  the  large  food  production  has 
been  largely  the  result  of  weather  condi- 
tions which  were  much  above  the  aver- 
age in  the  large  food-producing  States. 
These  large  food -producing  States  like 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Indiana.  Kan- 
sas, Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and 
Nebraska,  have  had  exceptional  weather 
conditions.  The  man-made  factors  have 
contributed,  but  the  important  reason  we 
have  our  present  food  supply  is  the  fa- 
vorable weather  that  prevailed.  Wiiat 
would  our  present  food  situation  be  if 
these  States  had  experienced  the  floods 
and  the  droughts  that  Oklahoma  has  had 
In  1943.  for  example? 

The  man-made  factors  as  to  food  pro- 
duction should  be  given  our  considera- 
tion at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The 
manpower  in  producing  food  is  becoming 
more  serious  each  day.  Machinery  and 
machinery  parts  appear  to  be  less  of  a 
problem  than  in  1943.  Fertilizer  is  more 
abundant  and  this  Increased  fertilizer 
supply  should  contribute  to  still  greater 
production.  No  more  fertilizer  than  is 
necessary  should  be  diverted  from  the 
war  food  program. 

The  following  table  shows  the  esti- 
mated butter  production  and  set-aside 
allotments  for  this  year.  You  will  note 
that  the  civilians  will  have  some  1.500,- 
COO.OCO  pounds  if  it  is  produced.  The 
set-aside  must  be  a  rather  constant  com- 
mitment: 

Creamery  butter:  Production,  set-aside  quan- 
tities, and  svppiies  for  civiiians.  February 
JS43  to  January  1944 

! Millions  o.'  poiin-Jsl 
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Other  food  products,  especially  live- 
stock products  like  powdered  skim  milk, 
cheese,  pork,  and  beef  produces,  and 
poultry  products  must  be  con.=;iciered  in 
the  light  of  what  is  left  over  after  neces- 
sary commitments. 

We  must  all  realize  more  fully  every 
day.  the  waste,  inefficiency,  and  confu- 
sion in  food  production,  that  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  concentration  of  authority  in  one 
agency  and  cm  man  in  our  war-food 
program  here  in  Washington.  This  con- 
centration of  authority  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  a  needed  coordination  of 
agencies  at  county  ana  State  :evols  are 
two  constructive  steps  that  should  be 
taken. 


Catholic  Preamble  and  Statement  on   a 
Just  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  preamble 
statement: 

Catholic  Preamble 

We  present  for  the  consideration  of  all  men 
of  good  will  the  following  postulates  of  a  ju?t 
peace  as  embodying  the  principles  of  the 
moral  law  and  their  prime  applications  to 
world  problems  of  our  day.  To  our  mird  they 
express  the  minimum  requirements  of  a  peace 
which  Christians  can  endorse  as  fair  to  all 
men.  They  are  the  foundation  on  which 
Catholics  in  a  free  world  can  work  from  deep 
motives  of  ChrLstian  Justice  and  charity  for 
the  building  of  a  better  8<x:ial  order. 

STATEMENT    ON    A    JUST    PE.^CE 

1.  The  moral  law  must  govern  wor.'d  order: 
The  organization  of  a  Just  peace  cieperds 
upon  practical  recognition  of  the  t:\cx.  that 
not  only  Individuals  but  nnt.ons.  states,  and 
International  society  are  subject  to  the  sov- 
ereienty  of  God  and  to  the  moral  law  which 
comes  from  God. 

2.  The  rights  of  the  individual  must  be  a?- 
sured:  Tiie  dignity  of  the  human  person  es 
the  Image  of  God  mtist  be  set  forth  in  all  Its 
essential  implicat;ons  in  an  inten^ntional 
declaration  of  rights,  and  be  vincticated  by 
the  positive  action  of  natior.al  govrrnir.ents 
and  International  organization.  States  as 
well  as  individuals  mutt  repudate  r^c:al.  re- 
ligious, or  other  discrimination  in  violation 
of  these  rights. 

3.  The  rights  of  oppressed,  weak,  or  colonial 
peoples  must  be  protected:  The  rights  cf  all 
peoples,  large  and  small,  subject  to  the  gcod 
of  the  organized  world  com.munity,  must  be 
safeguarded  within  the  framework  of  coUoc- 
tive  security.  The  progress  of  undeveloped, 
colonial,  or  oppressed  peoples  toward  p-^Uti- 
cal  respon^ibiuty  m.ust  be  the  object  of  Inter- 
national concern. 

4.  The  rights  of  .nlnoritles  must  be  secured: 
National  governments  and  international  or- 
ganization must  respect  and  guarantee  tl:e 
rights  of  ethnic,  religious,  and  cultural  mi- 
norities to  economic  livelihood,  to  equal  rp- 
portunity  for  educational  and  cultural  de- 
velopment, and  to  politicel  equality. 

5.  International  Inatitutions  to  maintain 
peace  with  Justice  must  be  organized.  An  en- 
during peace  requires  the  organization  of  in- 
ternational Institutiona  which  will   (a)    de- 


velop a  body  of  international  law  (b)  guaran- 
tee the  fauhiul  fulfillment  of  international 
obl:ga;i(;iis,  and  revise  them  when  necescary 
(c)  aspire  ccllcctive  security  by  drastic  limita- 
tion and  cor.tinu:n:i;  control  of  ermaments. 
ccmpulsory  arbitration  and  adjudication  of 
cnntrovtrsles.  and  the  use  when  necessary  of 
adequ.'.le  sanctions  to  enforce  the  law. 

6.  Internati  jncl  economic  cor.peraticn 
m^!St  be  developed.  International  economic 
ccllabcration  to  assist  all  States  to  provide  an 
rc'cqua:^  standard  of  living  for  the  citizens 
must  replace  the  present  cccnomlc  monopoly 
and  e.'^plciiation  of  natural  resources  by 
privileged  croups  and  States. 

7.  A  ju^:  S'.i'.l  order  within  each  State 
must  be  achieved:  Since  the  harmony  and 
well-being  of  the  world  community  are  Inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  internal  equilib- 
rium and  social  order  of  the  Individual  States, 
step.s  mu'^t  be  taiien  to  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity cf  the  family,  the  collaboration  of  all 
groups  and  classes  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mcii  good,  a  standard  of  living  adequate  for 
self-development  and  family  life,  decent  con- 
d'.'.'ons  of  work,  and  participation  by  labor  In 
decisions  aflecting  its  welfare. 

Important  representatives  of  the  three 
religions  of  the  United  States  have  issued 
an  identical  seven-point  plan  for  peace, 
accompanied  by  a  separate  preamble  for 
each  of  the  groups. 

The  text  of  the  other  preambles  are 
as  follows: 

PROTESTANT  PREAMBLE 

In  a  world  troubled  to  despair  by  recur- 
ring war  the  Protestant  chtirches  have  been 
seekiiig  to  show  how  moral  and  religious 
convictions  should  guide  the  relatione  of  na- 
tions. Their  conclusions  are  in  many  im- 
portant respects  similar  to  those  of  men  of 
GthLr  faithi.  In  this  we  rejoice,  for  world 
crder  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  co- 
operation of  all  men  of  goodwill.  We  appeal 
to  our  constituency  to  give  heed  to  the  fol- 
lowing proposals  enunciated  by  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews,  which  must  find  ex- 
pression in  national  policies.  Beyond  these 
proposals  we  hold  that  the  ultimate  founda- 
tii.iis  ff  peace  require  sp  ritual  rei^eneratlon 
as  emphasized  In  the  Christian  Gospel. 

JEWISH 

The  Amer'can  Synagcjue  commends  to  the 
attcnticn  cf  its  own  ccns'.ltucucy  and  to  all 
men  of  faiih  the  fcllcving  principles  as  a 
guide  to  thought  and  action  in  dealing  with 
the  grave  world  problems  of  our  time. 
The.5e  £e\en  princlfles.  while  they  do  net  ex- 
haust the  touch. iif^s  cf  the  Jewish  tradition 
on  Issues  of  srcial  relatior.sh'ps,  have  their 
Ear.cticn  in  Judai.-m  both  BiL-I.cal  and  rab- 
binic. Judaism's  highCct  gci.l  has  ever  been 
"to  amend  th?  wurM  thicu;-h  the  k!ng'!cm 
of  Ccd."  The  Syn-.gcgue  thcrclore  calls  upon 
its  adherents,  both  as  citizens  and  as  Jews, 
to  seek  i.fter  the  implementation  of  thc;e 
principles.  Th:y  will  thereby  act  in  faithful 
c~-;form:ty  with  the  nicral  values  of  the  Jcvv- 
Ibh  religion,  and  at  the  .same  time  serve  the 
best  interests  of  cauntry  and  of  mankind. 

The  representative  character  of  the 
.signers  is  clear  but  as  their  names  have 
p heady  b?en  written  in  the  Record  I 
shall  not  do  so  ajrain. 

The  content  cf  th's  statement  is  ad- 
mir.-b'.c.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to 
pcints  five  and  six  cf  the  statement. 
Point  five  declares  as  a  part  of  the  basic 
and  fundamental  mcral  law  that  interna- 
t:cn  il  ii:stitations  should  be  organized 
to  develop  internatitjnal  law,  guarantee 
the  faiilitul  fulfilment  of  international 
obligations  and  revise  them  when  neces- 
sary, and  assure  collective  security  by 
drastic  limitation  and  continu'n.T  control 
of  armaments,  by  compulsory  arbitratlou 
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and  adjudication  of  controvers:?s  and  by 
the  use  when  nccrssary  of  adequate  sanc- 
t'ons  to  enforce  the  law. 

This  is  the  fullest  brief  statement  of 
the  matter  that  I  have  seen  and  it  is  of 
immeasurable  importance  to  the  ccuniry 
and  the  world  for  so  many  rclifcinus  lead- 
ers at  this  critical  moment  in  our  national 
life  and  in  world  hi.story  to  make  this 
forthright  declaration  in  favor  of  inter- 
national organization.  They  are  alive  to 
tlK  moral  responsibilities  of  our  citizens 
and  our  Government  in  this  generation 
cf  crisis. 

Point  six  is  no  less  emphatic  upon  in- 
ternational economic  collaboration  to  as- 
sist all  stale;  to  provide  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  for  all  their  citizens. 
Such  economic  collaboration  for  such  a 
purpose  is  of  probably  equal  importance 
Mith  direct  cooperation  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  other  points  declare  the  sover- 
eignty of  God  over  the  nations  separately 
and  jointly,  the  fundamental  rights  of 
men  and  peoples  and  the  imperative 
need  of  internal  order  and  prosperity  in 
each  of  the  states  of  the  world. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  fullest  and 
farthest  reaching  brief  statement  on 
v^orld  peace  that  has  yet  been  issued.  It 
merits  close  and  favorable  consideration 
by  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  country. 


Voted  for  Clason   and   Sadowski 
Amendments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1943 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
October  18,  I  had  the  plea.^^ure  of  voting 
for  two  constructive  amendments  to  the 
Hou.se  committee  measure  providing  for 
increased  dependency  allotments  to  mil- 
itary personnel.  The  first  of  these 
amendments,  known  as  the  Clason 
amendment,  raised  the  amounts  agreed 
to  by  the  committee  to  tho.^e  amounts 
agreed  to  in  the  Senate,  and  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  the  House.  The  second  of 
these  amendments,  known  as  the  Sadow- 
ski amendment,  raised  the  amounts  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Clason  amendment  to  an 
extent  more  closely  approximating  the 
cost  of  living  these  dependents  will  be 
confronted  with.  I  sincerely  regret  that 
the  House  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
say  that  I  voted  for  the  Sadowski  amend- 
ment. It  may  be  that  the  sums  provided 
for  in  the  Clason  amendment  will  be  ade- 
quate to  furnish  the  women  and  children 
of  our  servicemen  with  the  necessaries 
cf  life  in  a  manner  we  can  all  be  proud 
of,  but  only  time  and  experience  can  tell 
us  this  now.  However,  until  experience 
can  unfold  for  us  the  effect  of  our  pro- 
vision for  these  dependents,  some  edu- 
cational program  should  be  conducted 
with  respect  to  the  benefits,  these  folks 
are  entitled  to  under  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailers'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1942.    I  there- 


fore a.-^k  permission  to  include  in  my  re- 
maiks  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  for  Monday, 
October  18,  summa^-izing  the  bencfiis  of 
the  latter  act  for  the  edification  of  the 
fathers  of  America: 

Civil  Relief  Act  Guards  Rights  and  Privi- 
leges   OF    Pr.EWAR    F.KTHERS    BEING    INDUCTED 

Into  Service 

So  ycu  i-e  going  to  be  drafted,  dad. 

How  about  the  family  financial  obligations 
while  ycu  arc  away?  Those  p-iymcius  on  the 
house  and  the  automobile?  And  your  Insur- 
ance premiums? 

Think  ycu  can  keep  all  that  up  on  a  buck 
private's  $50  a  month,  plus  the  comparatively 
.'-mall  amount  Uncle  Sam  will  kick  in  to  keep 
your  family  going  while  you're  fighting? 

With  the  dntitlng  of  prewar  fathers  an 
actuality.  Members  of  Congress  are  being 
asked  by  worried  fathers  with  low  draft  num- 
bers to  furnish  the  answers  to  those  questions. 

Tile  answers,  or  most  of  them  are  down  in 
black  and  white  on  the  law  bocks.  Generally 
speaking,  th?y  should  save  some  gray  hairs 
for  anxious  dads. 

CIVIL  RELIEF  ACT  OF  194  2 

More  than  a  year  ago.  when  it  began  to 
seem  inevitable  that  men  with  families  would 
be  called  to  the  colors,  Congress  went  to  work 
to  ea.=;e  the  financial  blow. 

Reccgnlzine  that  the  average  draft-age 
father  has  had  his  nose  to  the  grindstone  so 
long  buying  shoes  and  clothes  for  his  kids 
that  he  hasn't  b?en  able  to  save  up  enough 
to  survive  a  long  period  of  reduced  income. 
Congress  last  year  enacted  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors   Civil  Relief  Act  of  1942. 

Repre.sentative  John  Sparkman,  Democrat, 
of  Alabama — he  is  a  father — intended  it  to  be 
the  answer  to  a  drafted  father's  prayer  \\h?n 
he  headed  a  military  subcommittee  that 
wrote  it.  . 

It  amends  a  similar  1940  law,  and  was 
planned  to  give  relief  to  servicemen  of  this 
war  along  the  same  lines  as  provided  during 
the  World  War.  It  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  Allowance  and  Allotment  Act  under 
which  the  Government  adds  to  payments  a 
serviceman  makes  to  his  dependents. 

FOR   LIVING    EXPENSES 

Where  the  Allowance  and  Allotment  Act 
furni.shes  the  money,  the  ClvU  Relief  Act  is 
intended  to  see  that  the  money  is  retained 
by  the  dependents  for  living  expenses. 

The  law  applies  to  all  members  of  the  armed 
services,  regardless  of  rank,  and,  In  general, 
to  their  dependents. 

It  doesn't  cancel  any  obligations  or  debts 
but  Is  a  type  of  moratorium  providing  for 
suspension.  In  proper  cases,  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  serviceman's  civU  obligations.  It 
maintains  the  status  quo  until  the  soldier 
comes  back  from  the  wars  and  has  a  chance 
to  get  on  his  feet  financially. 

Here  are  some  of  Its  high  spots: 

Your  family — assuming  you  are  a  service- 
man— cannot  be  evicted  for  nonpayment  of 
rent,  If  the  rental  does  not  exceed  $80  month- 
ly, without  permission  of  a  court.  The  court 
may  suspend  execution  of  an  eviction  order 
for  3  months,  even  though  no  more  rent  is 
paid,  or  may  make. "such  other  order  as  may 
be  Just." 

Just  what  "such  other  order"  may  be  is  a 
matter  on  which  the  courts  haven't  agreed. 
One  court  has  held  that  a  stay  of  execution 
for  longer  than  3  mouths  Is  allowed. 

MORTGAGE  PROTECTION 

Similar  protection  is  given  against  fore- 
closure for  nonpayment  of  mortgage  install- 
ments on  a  home.  In  a  mortgage  case  the 
court  may  order  a  sale  or  it  may  grant  a  stay 
of  foreclosure.  The  property  owner,  or  mort- 
gage holder,  is  protected  by  being  allowed  to 
apply  for  relief  from  payments  for  taxes,  in- 
surance, and  BO  on,  If  he  depended  on  th« 


serviceman's  payments  to  meet  tliese  c^Iiga- 
ilons. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  obligations,  the 
court  must  take  cognizance  of  the  service- 
man s  ability  to  ppy. 

Nj  foreclosures  on  automobiles,  furniture, 
or  other  personal  property  bcln^  bought  on 
the  iuLtaUment  plan  may  be  made  without  a 
court  order,  and  when  such  an  crder  is 
planted,  the  forecloser  must  make  an  equi- 
table settlement  with  the  buyer,  based  on 
an  appraisal  made  by  three  disinterested 
parties. 

Payments  on  notes,  loans,  etc  .  to  banks 
and  loan  com.panles  may  be  suspended  for 
the  duration  and  3  months  beyond  the  date 
of  discharce  of  the  payer  if  the  debtor  U  a 
serviceman — and  makes  application  for 
relief. 

Interest  accrues  at  not  to  exceed  8  percent 
a  year.  Relief  also  may  be  obtained  by  a 
comaker  or  endorser. 

INStnUNCE  PAYMENTS  r 

The  Government  guarantees  payment  cf 
premiums  on  a  serviceman's  private  Insur- 
ance up  to  an  insured  value  of  910.000.  the 
policy  to  be  restored  to  good  standing  within 
2  years  after  discharge.  This  protection  does 
net  interfere  with  the  man's  right  to  buy 
up  to  $10  000  of  Government  Insurance. 

At  any  time  within  6  months  after  his  dis- 
charge, a  debtor  may  apply  to  a  court  for 
additional  relief  in  the  form  of  extension  of 
the  time  for  repaying  accrued  obligations. 

The  act  gives  the  courts  wide  discretion  In 
handling  cases  of  servicemen.  • 

Either  because  of  Ignorance  of  their  rights 
or  because  of  ability  of  debtors  to  reach 
agreements  with  their  creditors  without  re- 
sort to  It,  the  act  has  not  been  resorted  to 
as  extensively  as  one  might  expect  In  view 
of  the  millions  of  persons  eligible. 

Creditors  who  helped  Congress  write  the 
law  report  that  most  debtors  are  known  to  be 
good  risks  when  a  loan  Is  made,  and  try  to 
work  out  an  agreement  with  the  debtor  be- 
fore Invoking  the  law. 

"Accounts  that  were  good  before  military 
service  will  be  good  after  Induction,  but  some 
adjustment  may  be  necessary  to  meet  re- 
duced Income."  a  spokesman  for  one  large 
organization  told  Representative  Spaskman 
recently. 

"Character  does  not  change  when  a  man 
lays  aside  his  civilian  clothes  and  puts  on  a 
uniform." 


Veterans  of  Forei|:n  Wart  Retolutiont 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
forty-fourth  annual  encampment  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  was  held  re- 
cently at  the  Commodore  Hotel  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  This  encampment 
adopted  some  highly  important  resolu- 
tions, many  of  which  are  of  general  in- 
terest to  the  Nation.  I  have  picked  out 
three  of  them,  the  first  dealing  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  second  with 
the  post-war  10-point  veteran  welfare 
program,  and  the  last  with  post-war  na- 
tional security.  As  the  last  named  origi- 
nated in  my  own  State  of  Louisiana,  I 
am,  of  coui-se,  personally  interested  In 
its  contents;  but  since  all  were  adopted 
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by  tWfe  encampment  unanimously,  I  am 

setting  them  forth  in  full: 

Conduct  of  the  Wae  aj*d  Post-War  Pouct 

Whereas  members  ol  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  Statea  have  met, 
and  are  meeting,  armed  enemies  In  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth  under  the  American 
flag  to  defend  and  preserve  the  sovereignty 
cf  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
American  way  of  life;   and 

Whereas  by  such  service  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  members  of  the 
V.  P.  W.  have  rendered  more  than  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  cau5e  of  freedom  and  democracy 
and  thereby  earned  the  right  to  voice  their 
wishes  and  ideals  with  reference  to  peace 
terms,  wcrld  cooperation,  and  post-war  re- 
habilitation and  lelief;   and 

Whereas  because  of  the  confusion  and 
divided  opinion  existing  among  leaders  tn 
American  life  and  among  the  people  them- 
selves with  reference  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  In  these  matters,  it  Is  desir- 
able that  this  great  organization  of  vet- 
erans state  its  position  publicly:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Forty-fourth  National  En- 
campment oj  tiie  Veterans  o/  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  Tliat  we  advocate  the 
following  policies: 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR 

We  demand  a  relentless  and  unremitting 
conduct  of  the  war  against  our  enemies  until 
complete  victory  is  achieved.  To  that  end 
every  citizen  of  this  country,  whether  in 
or  cut  of  the  armed  services,  should  give 
everything  necessary  to  bring  about  this 
result. 

FXACS  TESMS 

We  favor  nothing  short  of  unconditional 
■urrender.  We  demand  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  disarming  of  our  enemies  when 
victory  has  come.  We  favor  a  sufScient  delay 
In  the  final  settlement  of  peace  terms  to 
enable  those  who  will  dictate  them  to  be 
«ure  of  the  soundness  of  the  plans  they 
present. 

We  believe  that  those  who  have  fought  In 
war  should  have  a  voice  in  the  terms  of  peace. 
Therefore  we  advocate  that  on  a  commission 
representing  the  United  States  at  the  peace 
table  there  be  Included  not  less  than  one 
conuntssioned  officer  and  one  enli  ted  man 
from  each  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
who  has  seen  combat  service,  and  some  rep- 
resentation from  veterans'  organizations  rec- 
ognized by  Congress,  includiag  one  national 
officer  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wafs. 

WORLD   COOPERATION    TO    MAINTAIN    PEACE 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
freely  participate  in  the  creation  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  sovereign  powers,  the  purp>ose  of 
which  will  be  to  maintain  a  lasting  peace  and 
which  will  be  Implemented  with  authority  to 
utilize  force,  if  necessary,  to  accomplish  this 
result.  In  the  creation  of  this  organization 
due  regard  should  be  had  to  our  constitu- 
tional processes  and  our  national  Interest. 

WORLD     COOPERATION     ON     REHABILITATION     AND 

RELIIT 

We  believe  that  this  great  Nation,  where 
the  need  arises,  should  help  other  nations  to 
help  themselves.  We  favor  the  sharing  of  any 
of  our  surplxises  of  food,  clothing,  and  ma- 
chinery among  nations  actually  in  need  and 
the  lending  of  technical  experts,  engineers, 
IndustrlalisU.  and  agriculturalists  to  assist 
backward  nations  and  thoee  who  have  suf- 
fered disruption  and  destruction  from  inva- 
sion and  occupation.  We  oppose,  however, 
impractical  and  purely  visionary  charity  by 
which  we  shall  undertake  without  limit  to 
support  and  maintain  other  countries.  We 
recognize  that  our  primary  duty  Is  to  the 


people  of  this  great  Nation  and  the  mainte- 
nance cf  tl-.e  standai-ds  of  living  which  have 
been  developed  by  the  American  people 
through  its  industry.  Ingenuity,  and  thrift, 
which  have  been  accomplished  by  our  devo- 
tion to  the  Ideals  of  peace,  rather  than  to 
preparation  for  v;aT. 

(Submitted  by  war  service  commisiicn  to 
committee  on  resolutions.  Adopted  by  the 
national  encampment.) 

Ten-Point    Post-Wab    Veteran    Welfare 
Program 

1.  Continuation  of  pay.  within  certain 
limits,  for  a  period  of  6  months  after  hon- 
orable discharge  at  the  close  of  the  present 
war  for  all  persons  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Educational  aid  by  Federal  Government 
to  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  the  pres- 
ent war  whose  educations  were  interrupted 
or  prevented  by  military  or  naval  service. 

3.  Adequate  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital facilities  for  medical  treatment  and 
hoepitallzatlon  of  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans of  any  recognized  war,  campaign,  or 
expedition,  who  have  had  at  least  90  days' 
service. 

4.  Pension  and  compensation  payments  to 
be  established  and  maintained  on  a  fair  and 
reasonable  ccst-of-living  index. 

5.  Effective,  workable  veteran  preference 
in  employment  on  Federal,  State,  county, 
and  municipal  Jobs. 

6.  All  supply  and  construction  contracts 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  pri- 
vate firms  or  contractors  to  contain  claiise 
that  3  employees  of  every  10  or  niajcr  por- 
tion thereof  of  said  private  firms  or  con- 
tractors, shall  be  honorably  discharged 
veterans. 

7.  Pension  entitlement  to  widows  and  or- 
phans of  honorably  discharged  deceased  vet- 
erans of  any  recognized  war,  campaign,  or 
expedition,  where  said  veteran  ha"d  at  least 
90  days'  service,  regardless  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

8.  Pension  entitlement  to  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  of  any  war,  campaign,  or 
expedition,  who  had  at  least  90  days'  service 
and  who  are:  (1)  unemployable;  (2)  unable 
to  secure  gainful  and  sustainin;;  employ- 
ment; and  (3)  disabled  to  a  degree  of  10 
percent  or  mere  regardless  of  service  con- 
nection of  said  disability. 

8.  Special  recognition  for  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  oi  any  recognized  war,  cam- 
paign, or  expedition  who  served  C!i  foreign 
soil  or  had  sea  duty  in  hostile  waters,  by  a 
special  allowance  of  20  percent  above  stand- 
ard rates  for  compensation,  pension,  and 
retirement  pay,  and  a  five-point  addition 
above  standard  additions  in  veteran  prefer- 
ence on  clasfiifled  civil  service  examination 
grades. 

10.  Continuation  and  expansion  cf  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  an  independent 
Federal  agency  with  full  Jurisdiction  over 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans;  medical  treatment, 
hospitalization,  pensions,  and  compensation 
for  all  eligible  veterans:  and  continuation  and 
expansion  of  the  Veterans'  Employment  Serv- 
ice to  render  special  assistance  to  all  hon- 
orably discharged  veterans  In  need  of  or 
seeking  employment. 


National  StcvfLvrr 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  of 
the  United  States  has  for  many  years  been 
vitally  interested  In  a  permanent  program  of 
national  defense  and  is  concerned  that  this 
Nation  may  lapse  Into  a  condition  of  unpre- 
paiedness  as  followed  the  First  World  War: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Forty-fourth  National  En- 
campment of   Veterans  of  Foreign   Wars  of 


the  United  States,  Tliat  we  go  on  record  and 
menKJiialize  Congress  in  the  post-war  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  the  safety  of  our  Nation 
as  follows: 

1.  That  this  Nation  must  have  a  permanent 
Navy,  second  to  none  In  size  in  the  entire 
world,  and  sufBcient  to  completely  protect 
tl.e  United  S-.ites  from  all  invasion  as  w^U 
a3  to  guard  our  sea  lanes  adequately; 

2.  A  perm^ineut  standing  Army  of  sufficient 
f-ize  and  strength  to  completely  protect  our 
coast  line.s  and  guarantee  this  country  that 
there  shall  be  no  repetition  of  a  Pearl  Harbor 
disaster; 

3.  That  some  form  of  national  defense 
p.-0;;ram  Involving  universal  service  and 
training  for  a  stated  period  of  time  of  all 
youilis  within  a  certain  age  bracket  be  ap- 
proved by  our  Congress  as  a  basis  of  a  per- 
manent well-balanced  national  defense  pro- 
gram; 

4.  That  In  order  to  properly  protect  our 
coa'^t  line  and  our  cities  from  bombing  at- 
tacks, <is  well  as  defend  our  outlying  posses- 
sions, cur  Air  Force  shall  be  permanently 
maintained  without  any  equal  in  strength 
of  planes  and  trained  personnel,  to  that  of 
any  other  nation  or  possible  combination 
cf  hostile  nations  in  the  world;  and 

5.  That  following  this  war  the  United 
States  shall  enter  into  no  agreement  to  de- 
RiTny  or  scuttle  its  Navy  as  was  the  case  after 
the  First  World  War,  unless  similar  action 
is  taken  by  every  other  power  in  the  world 
simultaneously. 

(Submitted  by  department  of  Louisiana  to 
commitue  on  war  service  and  veteran  em- 
ployment. Adopted  by  the  national  encamp- 
ment.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  importance  of  food  in  con- 
nection with  the  war — on  the  war  front 
as  well  a.s  the  domestic  front — is  making 
us  more  food  conscious  every  day. 

We  mu.^t  realize  that  up  until  1942  the 
United  States  was  on  a  food-importing 
basis.  In  fact  during  the  past  few  years 
we  have  some  years  imported  twice  as 
much  food  as  we  exported.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  now  been  called  upon  to 
perform  a  task  that  has  been  executed  in 
a  manner  that  has  been  as  striking  in  its 
performance  as  has  the  splendid  con- 
tributions of  industry  and  labor.  The 
American  farmer  has  been  asked — and  up 
to  this  time  he  has  responded  splen- 
didly— to  feed  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  in  many  years; 
he  has  been  asked  to  furnish  the  food  for 
our  armed  forces  wherever  they  were  lo- 
cated; he  has  been  asked  to  furnish  food 
for  our  allies  through  lease-lend;  and  he 
has  been  asked  to  furnish  additional  food 
for  di.stribution  in  occupied  countries. 

Right  here  I  want  to  point  out  as  force- 
fully as  I  can,  that  we  cannot  bz  wholly 
gUxded  by  the  production  fig\u:es  of  -he 


past  years,  because  the  food  requirements 
and  obligations  of  today  present  a  much 
changed  picture.  With  the  requirements 
and  obligations  assumed,  we  may  show  a 
marked  increased  production  of  a  crop 
or  a  product,  and  still  not  have  a  suf- 


ficient amount  of  the  crop  or  product  to 
meet  the  wartime  demand.  For  ex- 
ample, lease-lend  may  not  take  but  6 
percent  of  our  total  acre  p:oduct.icn,  but 
mipht  take  25  p;"rcent  of  some  particular 
food  product.    In  other  words,  the  10- 


year  average  production  should  not  be 
the  guidepost  for  the  present  demands. 
The  following  official  table  shows  the 
production  cf  1942.  estimated  production 
of  1943  and  the  10-year  averages  of  the 
leading  crops  of  our  country: 
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'  Condition  .-^ei.t.  1. 

For  example,  we  have  produced  over 
4  bushels  of  potatoes  per  capita  in  some 
previous  years,  and  3.4  bushels  per  capita 
in  1943.  We  could  still  see  a  shortage 
cf  this  great  food. 

I  think  as  we  analyze  these  figtires  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  facts  involved 
as  related  before,  and  also  realize  that 
a  nation  engaged  in  war  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  population  working,  has 
a  higher  food  requirement  than  under 
normal  times. 

We  note  that  in  1943  we  had  5  per- 
cent more  acres  of  corn  than  in  1942, 
with  6  percent  less  corn  than  in  1942. 
Potatoes  showed  a  24 -percent  increase 
in  acres  and  the  same  increase  in  pro- 
duction. Oats,  in  1943.  showed  0.1  per- 
cent increase  in  acreage  and  a  15-per^ 
cent  decrease  in  yield.  Barley  showed 
a  10-percent  reduction  in  acreage  and 
21 -percent  reduction  in  production;  rye 
showed  a  25-percent  reduction  in  acre- 
age and  41 -percent  decrease  in  produc- 
tion. Flax  showed  a  30-percent  increase 
In  acreage  and  a  34-percent  increase  in 
production.  Winter  wheat  showed  a  5- 
percent  decrease  in  acreage  and  a  24- 
percent  decrease  in  production,  while 
spring  wheat  showed  a  19-percent  in- 
crease in  acreage  and  a  13-percent  In- 
crease in  production.  We  must  balance 
and  consider  the  production  with  the 
demands.  These  figures  show  that  acres 
planted  do  not  determine  the  amount  of 
food  produced. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  1944?  We 
can  be  confident  that  the  American 
farmer  will  continue  to  do  his  part  in  his 
patriotic  desire  to  furnish  the  food  to 
win  this  war.  We  must  realize  that 
though  only  about  25  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  rural  people  raise  nearly  half 
the  children  of  the  Nation,  and  no  one 
could  deny  the  statement  that  the  rural 
sections  are  proportionally  represented 
in  the  combat  zones  of  this  war.    The 
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casualty  lists  are  definite  proof  of  this 
statement. 

The  manpower  problem  in  1944  may  or 
may  not  be  more  embarrassing  and  no 
one  can  answer  that  qr  -ion  with  cer- 
tainty at  this  time,  '/..e  machinery 
problem  should  be  improved  over  1942. 
The  fertilizer  supply,  from  present  indi- 
cations, will  oe  more  adequate.  Occupied 
and  Allied  countries  may  require  and  ob- 
tain additional  fertilizers,  which  might 
change  the  amounts  that  are  available 
for  domestic  use. 

The  weather  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  connection  with  food  produc- 
tion. The  man-made  factors  can,  how- 
ever, receive  our  timely  attention  so  that 
the  500,000,000  acres  of  available  crop- 
land of  the  United  States  can  be  best 
used  for  the  war  food  program. 

The  food-crop  production  is  not  as 
serious  as  is  maintaining  the  production 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 
Here  we  have  an  additional  manpower 
problem.  We  must  have  manpower,  not 
only  to  produce  the  crop  but  the  man- 
power problem  of  transferring  the  crops 
and  converting  these  crops  into  livestock 
and  livestock  products.  We  should  all 
cooperate  to  adjust  the  food  crop  and  the 
livestock  and  livestock  products  pro- 
grams so  that  we  have  the  best  war  food 
program  in  operation  in  1944  we  can 
possibly  obtain. 

A  very  constructive  step  to  take  would 
be  to  concentrate  the  authority  in  one 
man  and  one  agency  that  would  control 
food  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted 
and  until  this  food  reaches  the  consum- 
er's table.  Confusion  here  in  Washing- 
ton could  be  eliminated  and  much  more 
efficiency  would  result  from  such  a  pro- 
cedure. If  this  could  be  followed  by  a 
coordination  of  agencies  at  county  and 
State  levels,  better  results  could  be  ex- 
pected and  beyond  doubt  attained. 


Steagall-Bankhead  Commodity  Credit 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

OF  MISSOtTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedyiesday,  October  20.  1943 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  m'  re- 
marks, I  include  a  statement  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWAAO  A.  O'NEAL 

The  farmer  needs  support  or  floor  prices  at 
adequate  levels  to  get  production.  That  need 
is  met  in  the  new  Steagall-Bankhead  (com- 
modity-credit)   bills  whicli   we  are  strongly 

supporting. 

The  farmer  is  bitterly  opposed  to  subsidies 
because  the  Government  hand-out  system 
is  neither  economic  nor  conducive  to  produc- 
tion. He  wants  to  get  fair  prices  in  the, 
open  market  the  same  as  other  folks.  And 
he  is  Just  as  opposed  to  using  War  bond 
money  to  pay  subsidies  to  the  consumer  at  a 
time  when  consumer  income  is  breaking  all 
records.  Just  to  show  the  senselessness  of 
subsidies — if  the  Government  paid  the  entire 
farm  cost  of  the  consumer's  grocery  bill 
through  subsidies.  It  would  mean  for  the 
average  consumer  only  a  reduction  of  17  per- 
cent in  the  cost  of  living. 

June  1943 

Average  annual  income  per  person 11.041 

Total  spent  for  consumers'  goods  and 

services . $678 

Amount  spent  for  food  (retaU  prices) .  t200 

Amount  received  by  farmer #114 

Percentage  of  consumer  expenditures 

represented  by  farmer  receipts 17 

Agriculture  is  the  only  Industry  I  know 
of  that  is  producing  more  with  less.  In  the 
past  3  years  this  industry  has  lost  more  than 
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40  percent  of  Its  skilled  manpower  to  high- 
w:gc  Indxiotry  and  to  the  armed  services. 
The  partial  replacement  of  this  loss  with 
women,  children,  older  men.  and  towns- 
people of  less  skill  and  capacity  does  not 
solve  this  prob'em.  Remember  that  agrl- 
ciiUure  1?  a  skilled  Industry.  So  the  farmer 
Is  dcing  the  only  tlji.ig  he  knows  how — he 
anci  his  fumily  and  his  hired  help  are  work- 
Ini,'  Ii  nger  hours  than  ever.  As  a  result,  with 
fewer  and  less  skilled  and  experienced 
workers,  he  Is  planting  more  land  and  pro- 
ducing m.ore  fo<xl.  and  next  year  he  is  asked 
to  step  up  his  output  still  more. 

Obvlousljh  this  situation  calls  for  more 
machinery  to  offset  the  manpower  which  Is 
uii'  btainable  Yet.  our  repcrts  from  17  States 
indicate  that  lii  recent  months  only  32  per- 
cent of  farmer  requests  In  these  States  for 
harve.nlng  machinery — i:orn  pickers,  binders. 
etc  — have  been  granted.  Verbal  and  paper 
ma<htnery  will  not  do.  The  equipment  Is 
needed  in  the  fields  before  It  la  too  late. 


Public  debt  of  the  United  States 

1939. ._ _._ e41.  000.  000.  000 

1943 _ 143.  COO.  000,  000 


Increase. 


102.000,000,000 


Farmers  as  a  percentage  and  income  of  farm- 
ers as  a  percentage  of  total  popxilat'.on  and 
income 

United  States  poptolation..  132  000.000 

Farm  population 30,  000  OvO 

Perce ntare  of  farm  to  total 

population 23 

United  States  national  in- 
come   (1942) $118,600,000,000 

F  a  r  m  e  r  s'     net     Income 

(J.942) 11.200,  000  000 

Percentage  of  farm  to  to- 
tal  Income 9.4 

Thus,  while  comprising  23  percent  cf  the 
total  population,  persons  living  on  farms 
received  only  9  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come In  1942. 
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Salaries  and  wages  before  and  after 

"stabilizatio7i" 

Third  quarter  1942  Just  be- 
fore "stabilization" $20,  800,  000,  000 

Second    quarter    1943    after 

••stabilization" $25,  100,  000,  000 

PeiC'ntage  Increase  In  sal- 
aries and  wages  since 
"stabilization" 20,7 

Annval  Increase  In  salaries 
and  wages  since  "stabili- 
zation".  $17. 200. 000,  boo 

Weekly  wages,  hourly  earnings,  and  cost  of 
living  before  and  after  stabilization 
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Morray-Pahnan  Act  Saves  Automobile 
Dealers — Ban  Surplus-Goods  Specu- 
lators 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TXXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18, 1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  dated  October  13  from 
Mr  H.  J.  Stiorter,  president  of  Harry 
Shorter  Automobile  Dealers,  Inc.,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  advising  of  the  substan- 


tial help  the  Murray-Patman  Act  has 
been  to  that  industry. 

In  my  opinicm — 

To  quote    from   that   letter — 

tbe  Murray-Patman  Act  of  1942  saved  the 
automobile  dealers  from  almost  certain  ex- 
rlnctlon  Operating  under  Its  terms  we  have 
laeen  able  to  maintain  our  operations  at 
high  level,  and  to  continue  essential  service 
to  our  large  number  of  automobile  and  truck 
owners. 

No  doubt  this  Is  also  true — 

Mr.  Shortei   continues — 

of  the  entire  automobile-dealer  body,  as  it 
la  estimated  that  between  90  and  95  percent 
are  still  in  business  and  maintaining  essen- 
tial establishments,  which  are  dally  growing 
In  Importance. 

New  cars  and  trucks  are  now  pretty  well 
liquidated,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
aid  rn  the  disposition  of  surplus  Government 
consumer  items:  also,  the  number  of  dealers 
who  can  continue  their  service  operations 
without  some  assistance  from  the  sales  de- 
partment and  still  maintain  an  even  k>.ol  are 
In  the  minority. 

By  using  dealers  for  this  purpose,  two 
things  can   be  accomplished: 

1  Dealers  In  large  numbers  will  be  able 
to  continue  their  essential  service  estabhsh- 
meiits. 

2  The  Government  will  obtain  an  orderly 
outlet  for  the  disposition  of  consumer 
surpluses. 

Originally  there  were  some  44.000  dealer 
establishments  throughout  the  country. 
Even  If  that  number  were  reduced  to  30,000, 
It  would  still  leave  available  for  the  orderly 
disposal  of  surpluses  a  large  number  of  well- 
organized  and  vi'ell-financed  outlets  with  am- 
ple storage  facilities. 

Your  bill  to  ijstabllsh  a  custodian  of  sur- 
plus property  indicates  interest  in  the  matter. 
Perhaps  we  can  fit  Into  the  picture. 

SBCOVEaiSQ    THEIB    EQXnLIBRIUM 

Automobile  and  tire  dealers,  Mr. 
Speaker,  suffered  materially  when  their 
market  was  shut  off  following  Pearl  Har- 


bor when  the  sales  of  new  automobiles, 
trucks,  and  tires  were  frozen  and  no  new 
cars  or  tires  could  be  manufactured  for 
civilian  use.  Under  the  Murray-Patman 
Act.  sponsored  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  a  safety  cloak  was 
p'nccd  over  their  businesse."^. 

Thpy  have  been  able  to  finance  their 
operations  throuf^h  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  thus  maintain 
a  supply  of  new  cars  and  trucks.  •  They 
were  permitted  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  make  an  additional 
charpe  for  warehousing  through  which 
they  have  been  in  a  position  to  make  a 
leciitimate  charge  to  cover  such  service. 
By  this  means  they  were  able  to  main- 
tain a  stock  of  new  cars  and  trucks  on 
dii^play  'o  fill  orders  *rom  those  who 
could  qualify. 

Thu.s  thpse  dealers  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  have  an  inV'^ntory  of  their 
merchandise  including  parts  to  carry  on 
their  work  in  keeping  cars  and  trucks 
rolling.  This  service  has  been  highly  im- 
poitant  in  transporting  goods  and  pro- 
viding transportation  for  war  and  other 
vorkers  durine;  the  strain  on  public 
tran.<=portation  facilities.  In  spite  of  the 
b'ow  to  their  business  through  having 
pioduclion  of  their  chief  sustaining  mer- 
chandise cut  off  for  almost  2  years,  sales 
figures  for  this  year,  including  August, 
show  they  are  just  about  breaking  even. 
For  months,  however,  they  suffered  heavy 
declines  in  their  sales  volume.  Tire  deal- 
ers experienced  the  same  difficulties  but 
they  have  been  materially  helped  by  the 
Murray-Patman  Act  in  rejuvenating 
tht'ir  business  following  the  first  shock 
and  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

Automobile  dealers  have  been  able  to 
get  better  recovei-y  prices  on  used  cars. 
Cut -throat  competition  has  been  prac- 
tically eliminated  notwithstanding  the 
dcpre."^sed  condition  in  which  they  found 
th'^m.<^clves  with  their  new  market  shut 
off.  Tliey  have  been  helped,  too,  because 
of  the  service  neces.':ary  in  keeping  used 
cars  and  tnrks  on  the  road. 

SURPLUS  PaOPEHTY    NEW    FTELD 

A  new  field  should  open  to  them  fol- 
lowing ti.e  clo.se  of  this  war  when  the 
arm  -d  forces  will  no  longer  have  need 
for  certain  equipment  such  as  passenger 
automobiles,  tiucks,  and  even  jeeps. 
Eo.ng  spei  lalists  in  this  field  they  will  be 
able  to  fill  the  niche  until  manufacturers 
can  reconvert  their  operaUons  to  peace- 
time pursuits  again. 

Many  of  these  Government -owned  au- 
tomobiles, trucks,  and  jeeps  can  be  used 
to  supply  industry,  farmers,  and  others 
w.th  trucks  and  jeeps  and  even  autcmo- 
b.Ies  no  longer  required  for  the  armed 
forces.  Automobile  transportation  that 
needs  repairs  will  find  its  way  to  these 
dealers  for  servicing.  Parts  of  aban- 
doned cars  and  trucks  can  be  used  to 
equip  or  repair  others.  In  this  manner 
the  automotive  dealers  will  continue  to 
operate  and  at  the  same  time  supply  a 
want  on  the  part  of  the  public  pending 
the  manufacture  of  new  cars,  trucks,  and 
parts. 

The  Government  will  benejBt  from  this 
likewise  as  the  surplus  Government  auto- 
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mobiles,  trucks,  and  jeeps  can  be  sold  to 
better  advantage  to  established  dealers  at 
better  prices  than  to  throw  such  supplies 
on  the  m.arket  and  permit  speculators  to 
purchase  them  at  bargain  prices.  This 
was  done  in  the  first  World  War  and  the 
result  was  chaos  in  industry,  market 
prices  dropped  precipitately,  causing 
many  bu'^iness  concerns  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy while  many  others  were  financially 
crippled. 

MUST   PREVENT   SPECUT-ATORS 

The  speculators  reaped  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  profits  while  legitimate  industry 
suffered.  Surplus  products  in  the  last 
war  were  dumped  on  the  market  by  the 
Government.  With  business  generally 
depressed,  loaded  with  inventory  which 
v.-as  rapidly  declining  in  value,  they  were 
in  no  position  lo  take  on  any  more.  This 
gave  the  speculators  their  opportunity. 
Salable  merchandise  was  bought  for  a 
song.  They  reaped  millions  of  dollars  in 
retiirns  and  at  the  same  time  injured 
regularly  established  businesses. 

We  should  profit  by  these  past  ex- 
pei'iences.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  see  to  it  that 
the  same  tragedy  to  business  does  not 
happen  again.  Aside  from  this,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  own  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  property,  much  of  which  will  be  con- 
sumer goods.  We  should  be  concerned 
over  this  so  that  the  Government  will 
obtain  as  much  money  in  recovery  as  Is 
possible.  Surely  this  will  be  more  read- 
ily possible  through  distribution  of  this 
surplus  by  regular  trade  channels  than 
Interlopers  whose  only  motive  is  to  cap- 
italize enormously  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  and  legitimate  business. 

This  does  not  apply  alone  to  automo- 
bile and  tire  dealers  but  every  type  of 
retailer  and  wholesaler,  since  the  Govern- 
ment has  supplies  of  every  nature  and 
description  in  the  way  of  consumer  _^oods, 
as  well  as  machinery  and  tool  equip- 
ment. Whatever  such  products  may  be, 
the  Government  is  vitally  interested  in 
receiving  the  best  possible  prices  for  such 
surpluses.  The  debt  due  to  the  war  will 
be  heavy  enough  without  adding  to  it  in 
the  way  of  losses  through  depressed 
prices. 

The  grocer,  baker,  and  candlestick 
maker  are  just  as  much  concerned  with 
a  stabilized  market  as  is  the  Govern- 
ment in  obtaining  a  fair  market  price 
for  what  it  may  have  to  sell  after  this 
war  is  concluded.  It  is  highly  important 
to  industry  as  a  whole  that  its  interests 
be  safeguarded  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
avoid  the  sad  experiences  of  the  last  war. 

OFFICIALS   FAVOR   LOCAL   BUSINESS 

The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness Mr.  Speaker,  has  held  several  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned property  whether  civil- 
ian goods,  tools,  equipment,  or  plants. 
The  committee  is  continuing  to  explore 
this  serious  problem  in  the  interest  of 
small  business.  Under  House  Resolu- 
tion 18  establishing  this  committee,  we 
are  instructed  to  consider  "the  need  for  a 
sound  program  for  the  solution  of  the 
post-war  problems  of  small  business." 

Secretary  Je.sse  H.  Jones  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  testified  be- 


fore our  committee  that  the  G^^vernment 
has  an  investm.ent  of  $7,029  000,000. 
This  does  not  include  merchandise  of  a 
varied  character  which  will  be  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  war  in  plants,  equip- 
ment and  materials  of  various  kinds.  In 
answer  to  a  question  regarding  disposi- 
tion of  Government  property.  Secretary 
Jones  said: 

I  think  in  every  situation  that  the  local 
people  should  have  the  first  call  on  the  prop- 
erty or  on  the  plant,  and  where  they  could 
show  sufficient  capacity  to  operate  it  and 
probably  furnish  some  equity  money  to  justi- 
fy it,  that  they  should  have,  certainly,  first 
call  on  It.  I  do  not  think  We  ought  to  "permit 
the  war,  in  causing  all  these  plants  to  be 
built,  to  further  concentrate  our  economy  in 
the  big  units.  I  think  the  country  Is  better 
off  with  smaller  units,  and  I  am  heartUy  In 
favor  of  that. 

When  Under  Secretary  James  V.  Por- 
restal  of  the  Navy  testified  and  was 
asked  If  he  had  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  this  surplus  property  should  be  dis- 
po.sed  of  when  the  war  is  over,  he  made 
this  answer  through  Mr.  Prank  M.  Pol- 
some.  Assistant  Chief  of  Office  of  Pro- 
curement and  Material  of  the  Navy,  as 
follows : 

it  would  be  a  real  tragedy  if,  after  the  war, 
your  clothing  and  other  stores,  which  In- 
clude hand  tools  and  small  equipments  of 
that  type,  were  thrown  on  the  market.  I 
have  no  recommendation  as  to  exactly  how 
it  should  be  done  but  under  any  circum- 
stances it  would  really  be  a  tragedy  to  your 
whole  domestic  set-up  If  you  Immediately 
threw  on  the  open  market  your  clothing, 
your  textiles,  unfinished  goods,  and  your 
hand  tools  and  all  your  small  stores,  because 
it  would  Just  simply  upset  your  whole  market 
and  It  would  hurt  everybody,  big  and  little 
alike.  I  think  that  legislative  action  should 
implement  some  set-up  so  that  doesn't  take 
place. 

He  added  furthermore: 

After  the  last  war,  one  item,  woolen  under- 
wear was  on  the  market  for  20  years,  and 
the  last  lot  was  disposed  of  in  the  late  1939. 
That  was  always  disturbing  to  that  particular 
industrv. 
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HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

Oi     WASIflNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday.  October  20.  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  here  today,  H.  R. 
3070  is  a  comprehensive,  well-drawn  bill, 
embracing  the  basic  principles  of  sev- 
eral bills  dealing  with  the  repeal  of  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Acts  introduced  by 
various  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
for  some  time  keenly  felt  the  injustice 
of  our  present  immigration  laws  relating 
to  the  Chinese. 

Although  the  bill  bears  my  name,  I 
want  it  understood  that  the  legislation 
embodies  the  thoughts  and  desires  of 
many  Members.    It  is  a  matter  to  which 


we  all  have  given  great  consideration  for 
many  months. 

The  purpose  of  each  section  of  the  bill 
is  well  analyz3d  in  the  majority  rejwrt 
of  the  committee.  I  am  sure  that  all 
those  In  this  body  who  agree  with  the 
basic  objective  will  find  no  fault  with  the 
language  of  the  various  sections.  Of 
necessity  much  of  the  contents  is  of 
a  technical  nature.  This  is  because  laws 
relating  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese 
from  the  United  States  date  from  the 
act  of  May  6,  1882,  the  basic  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act.  on  up  to  the  act  of  June 
23. 1913,  embracing  some  15  distinct  pub- 
lic laws  relating  to  this  complex  ques- 
tion. The  rule  provides  for  open 
amendments.  I  therefore  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  clarity  of  the  issues,  that  Mem- 
bers will  not  attempt  amendments  which 
will  go  to  the  technicalities  involved  In 
the  repealing  and  clarifjing  of  15  public 
laws,  because  I  know  the  opposition  to 
the  bill  here  does  not  deal  with  these 
technicalities,  but  rather  is  an  opposition 
to  the  basic  problem  involved. 

The  majority  report  well  states  that 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts  have  been  a 
great  source  of  misunderstanding  in  the 
relations  between  our  two  great  nations 
for  over  60  years.  I  cannot  say  that  they 
have  aroused  widespread  resentment 
among  the  Chinese  people,  because  the 
Chinese  are  a  proud,  tolerant,  patient 
race.  It  is  not  in  their  make-up  to  be 
resentful.  However,  I  can  say  that  these 
acts  have  been  a  great  source  of  humilia- 
tion, disappointment,  and  hurt  to  the 
Chinese  character. 

I  think  the  Chinese  people  know  that 
the  original  act  of  exclusion  was  not  born 
of  ill  will  toward  them.  Its  motive  at 
that  time  was  exclusively  economic.  But 
I  do  believe  that  all  intelligent  Chinese 
and  Americans  must  agree  that  profound 
changes  have  taken  place  in  those  60 
years  and  that  the  economic  basis  has 
long  since  been  removed.  In  fact,  a  close 
analysis  of  world  relations  today  and  in 
the  future  could  reveal  that  the  shoe 
might  be  on  the  other  foot.  Por  our  eco- 
nomic salvation,  in  any  event,  I  think  this 
House  should  immediately  dispel  from 
their  minds  any  discussion  or  misunder- 
standing insofar  as  both  countries  are 
concerned  as  to  the  motivation  of  the 
original  law.  This  House  should  ap- 
proach this  question  today  as  a  problem 
of  today  and  of  the  future,  and  as  an 
international  problem  of  today  and  the 
future  alone.  It  would  be  almost  need- 
less for  me  to  again  call  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  qualities  and  character  of 
the  Chinese  people.  Those  of  you  who 
know  them  agree.  Those  of  you  who  do 
not  know  them  have  had  ample  occa- 
sion to  reflect  upon  this  question. 

Their  resistance  of  a  common  enemy 
by  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  in  the  past 
7  years  is  only  one  more  evidence  of  that 
character  that  many  of  us  have  known 
for  many  years.  I  need  not  call  atten- 
tion to  the  millions  of  lives  they  have  lost, 
to  the  slaughter  of  their  women  and 
children,  nor  to  the  literal  rape  of  China 
by  barbaric  Japan.  That  is  one  of  the 
bloodiest  pages  of  all  history.  There  ia 
not  a  man  or  a  woman  In  this  House  who 
dares  attack  the  character  of  China. 
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But  cut  of  the  chaos  a  new  China  is 
arising  and  only  last  week  the  Chung- 
king government  celebrated  the  32d  an- 
niversary of  China's  alliance  to  demo- 
cratic Ideals  and  the  overthrow  of  its 
ancient  monarchial  form  of  government. 
It  is  therefore  proper  and  fitting  that 
we  discuss  the  bill  at  this  opportune  time. 

In  the  new  world  to  come,  after  the 
war,  only  a  few  short  years  stand  be- 
tween the  Chinese  people  and  the  full 
use  of  their  vast  resources.  The  United 
States  has  always,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
majority  report,  stepped  to  the  aid  of 
Chiua  in  her  struggle  against  encroach- 
ment. We  are  now  fighting  side  by  side 
with  her  in  that  cause. 

It  is  my  belief  that  much  of  the  doubt 
that  has  been  raised  regarding  this  bill 
Is  more  due  to  a  lack  of  complete  under- 
standing of  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
than  from  any  basic  feeling  against 
these  people.  For  instance,  I  read  with 
great  interest  the  minority  views  of  the 
committee,  submitted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michic^an.  They  first  say  that  no 
basic  immictration  policy  should  be 
changed  in  time  of  war  and  that  this 
bill-would  change  a  policy  that  30  Con- 
gresses did  not  see  fit  to  alter.  That 
status  quo  attitude  has  been  the  plague 
of  all  progress.  The  minority  decision 
does  not  discuss  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  portion  of  that  immigration 
policy  for  60  years  has  been  inequitable 
and  unfair.  In  my  opinion,  all  the  legis- 
lation does  Is  continue  the  basic  policy, 
make  it  stronger,  righting  a  historic 
wrong  of  60  years'  standing  dealing  only 
with  a  very  small  segment  of  our  immi- 
gration policy,  but  trying  that  segment 
with  the  basic  principle  underlying  our 
act. 

I  note,  further,  in  their  objections  that 
they  say,  "It  would  be  desirable  to  await 
the  return  of  our  soldiers  from  all  battle 
fronts  before  embarking  on  a  radical 
change  in  our  immigration  laws." 

Is  it  unreasonable  for  Congress  to  as- 
sume that  those  returning  military  who 
have  fought  side  by  side  as  brothers  in 
arms  with  the  Chinese,  who  have  learned 
to  respect  and  admire  them,  would  re- 
turn with  any  other  idea  than  a  repeal 
of  any  discriminatory  action  against  their 
race?  I  can  tell  this  Congress  that  those 
servicemen,  rather  than  wanting  us  to 
await  their  return,  would  probably  rise 
up  in  wrath  upon  that  return  because  the 
Congress  had  not  definitely  met  this  In- 
equality. 

There  Is  also  some  reference  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  greatest  post-war  prob- 
lems will  be  our  general  immigration 
policy.  With  that  I  entirely  agree.  How- 
ever, it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill. 
I  hope  by  this  legislation  to  have  the 
Chinese  included  like  all  other  nations  in 
that  post-war  discussion.  This  is  the 
least  we  can  do  for  them.  Should  this 
bill  not  pass,  the  Chinese  would  be  prac- 
t:cally  excluded  from  any  fair  discussion 
of  our  i)ost-war  immigration  problem. 
In  other  words,  they  would  still  be  out  In 
the  cold  regardless  of  what  we  thought 
would  be  to  the  best  national  Interest  re- 
garding all  nations.  They  would  have 
less  standing  than  the  Germans,  Ruma- 
nians. Bulgars,  and  many  other  nation- 
als  who   have   not   lifted   a   finger   to 


help  the  Alli(»  in  their  gigantic  struggle. 
In  fact,  they  are  our  enemies.  I  can  tell 
you  now  that  the  Chinese  will  have  no 
cause,  should  this  Congress,  when  the  war 
is  over,  or  even  now,  decide  to  remodel, 
limit  or  expand  our  immigration  system. 
All  they  want  Is  to  be  considered  with 
other  nations  in  that  process  and  the 
stigma  of  exclusion  removed. 

The  other  objection  raised  is  that  all 
Asiatics  are  now  excluded  and  that  the 
repeal  of  the  act  in  respect  to  China 
would  place  that  country  in  a  favored 
position  against  other  Asiatics,  including 
the  Hindus  and  Indians,  and  I  suppose 
the  minority  did  not  mean  it,  but  I  sup- 
pose they  wculd  also  have  to  include  the 
Japanese.  rCTiey  pose  the  question,  "If 
we  admit  t'le  Chinese,  on  what  valid 
ground  can  we  refuse  to  accord  similar 
treatment  to  others?'' 

In  the  first  place,  no  specific  exclusion 
acts  exist  against  the  other  Asiatics.  We 
merely  do  not  give  them  quotas  by  law. 
We  have  singled  out  the  Chinese  as  un- 
desirable by  name. 

This  Nation  is  engaged  in  its  greatest 
struggle  for  existence  in  its  history.  So 
desperate  has  it  become  that  it  was 
doubtful,  in  my  mind,  whether  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  struggle  any  one  ally 
could  have  survived  alone  without  the 
assistance  of  another  ally.  Churchill 
once  said  in  those  dark  days,  "He  who  is 
not  with  us  is  against  us."  If  we  owe  any 
consideration  to  any  Asiatic  race,  our 
first  consideration  is  to  the  Chinese.  As 
a  matter  of  lact,  when  the  history  of  this 
war  is  written  we  probably  will  owe  more 
to  the  Chinese  than  to  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
blood  that  would  be  spilled,  the  lives  that 
would  be  lost,  of  the  long  and  tedious 
struggle  that  would  have  occurred  should 
the  Chinese  have  fallen  for  the  cunnir.g 
Japanese  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics''  policy. 
We  would  then  be  fighting  the  Japanese 
with  either  Chinese  assistance  or  Chi- 
nese apathy  for  many  years. 

I  further  note  that  the  minority  pose 
another  question,  "How  can  we  then  deny 
that  we  are  not  discriminating  against 
every  other  friendly  Asiatic  people?' 
The  trouble  here  in  Washington  is  that 
too  many  people  who  know  nothing  about 
It  have  somi?  rough  idea  that  all  Asiatics 
are  anti-Japanese,  when  the  cold,  hard 
fact  is  that  many  of  them  are  pro-Jap- 
anese, apathetic  to  Japanese  barbarism 
and  in  some  cases  out  and  out  anti- 
British  and  anti-American.  I  do  not 
indict  the  peoples  of  these  nations,  but 
I  am  speaking  of  the  governments.  I 
cannot  see  where  anyone  woTiId  have  any 
cause  to  :>ay  we  are  discriminating 
against  other  Asiatics  when  some  of 
those  Asiatics  are  even  now  playing  into 
the  hands  of  Japanese.  If  we  consider 
the  question  on  this  basis  we  might  just 
as  well  say  that  we  can  be  accused  of 
discriminating  against  the  Japanese 
people  because  they  are  Asiatics.  Con- 
sider that  Jill  of  the  Asiatics  in  the  Far 
East  are  under  Jap  domination  except 
India  and  she  is  not  an  independer.t 
country.  J^  the  other  area  could  not 
be  dealt  with  at  this  time  in  any  event. 
We  have  talked  a  great  deal  in  plati- 
tudes and  ?eneralties.  both  in  Congress 
and  out,  regarding  our  feelings  toward 


our  allies  and  how  the  Allies  are  going 
to  rebuild  this  world.    This  is  the  first 
time  since  the  war  began  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  concrete 
about  it,  and  toward  the  most  valiant 
ally  of  all.    This  bill  is,  in  fact,  a  chal- 
lenge   to    put    into    practice    what    we 
preach.    And  I  entirely  agree  with  the 
minority  that  before  we  begin  to  evalu- 
ate the  debit  and  credit  side  of  these 
other  Asiatics  who  have  not  been  proven 
to  us,  one  way  or  the  other,  to  wait  until 
after  the  war  to  determine  their  Immi- 
gration policy.    We  have  a  war  on  now 
and  China  needs  every  encouragement. 
I  note  with  great  amusement  thut  an- 
other point  raised  by  the  minori  y  re- 
port is  to  the  effect  that  "this  bill  f  imply 
extends  the  Chinese  a  few  crumls."    I 
wonder   if   those  in   opposition   do   not 
really  sincerely  believe  that  it  i?  just 
abouf  time  we  gave  them  at  least  a  few 
crumbs.    Maybe  a  full  understanding  of 
this  entire  problem  will  convince  these 
that  we  probably  should  have  gone  even 
further  in  this  bill.    So  many  are  i  Iways 
measuring    values    in    material    things. 
This  is  no  "crumb"  to  the  faith  and  spirit 
of  China.    This  costs  nothing  in  dollars, 
but  as  a  matter  of  principle  it  means  un- 
told billions  to  the  Chinese  spirit  and 
faith  in  their  allies. 

But.  seriously,  the  bill  is  more  tian  a 
crumb.  It  goes  deep  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Allied  war  effort  against  Japan 
and  into  the  very  guts  of  our  pott-war 
policy. 

I  note  that  the  minority  report  says 
that  they  believe  Congress  is  on  drnger- 
oiis  grounds  when  it  assumes  th».!  task 
of  legislating  enemy  propaganda  out  of 
cxi.-tcnce.  Let  me  remind  them  that 
enemy  propaganda  today  in  the  Orient 
is  a  potent  force  of  enemy  strength.  Let 
mc  further  remind  them  that  the  basis 
of  this  enemy  propaganda  originated 
here  in  this  House,  back  in  the  eighties. 
Tney  talk  about  dangerous  groimd  for 
Congress,  let  me  remind  them  that  the 
most  dangerous  ground  for  Congress  is 
to  fail  in  its  duty  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  knock  the  wind  out  of  the  enemy 
sails,  regardless  of  whether  it  be  propa- 
ganda of  mind  or  of  materials.  And  in 
respect  to  this  particular  legislation,  the 
propaganda  of  the  enemy  is  not  built 
upon  a  straw  man,  but  based  upon  a 
solid  fact  of  short-sightedness  by  this 
Congress  over  60  years  ago  in  an  actual 
law  on  our  statute  books. 

The  opposition  says  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  of  no  material  benefit  to  China. 
I  should  like  to  take  them  into  the  vast 
reservoir  of  bewildered  Chinese.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  miUion  of  them  starv- 
ing, freezing,  torn  by  war  up  and  down 
their  nation,  and  show  them  the  danger 
of  a  desperate  reaction  to  a  cunning  Jap- 
anese propaganda  machine  that  says,  in 
effect,  why  are  you  going  through  all  this 
when  we.  the  Japanese,  of  your  same 
color,  will  help  jdu  reestablish  and  build 
a  new  China  for  the  Asiatic  race?  Why 
do  you  fight  and  die  with  America  who 
for  60  years  have  said  you  are  not  even 
fit  as  individuals  on  equality  with  other 
nations  to  walk  across  their  doorstep? 
I  have  information  that  that  sort  of  stuff 
is   even    being    broadcast    by   Japanese 
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propaganda    machines    today    on    their 
Children's  Hour  progi-ams. 

The  other  day  on  the  west  coast  I  lis- 
tened to  a  Japanese  broadcast  beamed  to 
the  Philippines,  monitored  as  it  came 
over  the  air,  wherein  the  Japianese  were 
telling  them  that  there  was  to  be  a  cele- 
bration this  very  week  In  the  Philippine 
Islands  commemorating  their  independ- 
ence and  that  how  much  greater  and 
more  benevolent  they,  the  Japanese,  were 
than  despicable  and  civilized  United 
States,  who  had  been  promising  them 
independence  for  many  years  and  that 
they,  the  Japanese,  in  all  their  goodness, 
had  given  them  their  independence  im- 
mediately. And  in  the  same  broadcast, 
mentioning  the  fact  that  they  couid  not 
understand  why  the  Chinese  race  and 
the  Chungking  government  did  not  look 
at  it  the  same  way,  and  saying  that  as  a 
good  example  of  what  they  meant,  even 
this  coming  week  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  for  many  weeks  has 
been  wrangling  over  the  fact  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  they,  the  Chinese,  were  desirable 
people. 

I  would  like  to  take  these  people  who 
misunderstand  the  effect  of  this  propa- 
ganda throughout  the  south  Pacific  and 
show  them  bales  of  pamphlets  telling  the 
same  stoiy  and  dropped  by  airplanes  in 
every  section  of  China.  I  would  like  to 
take  them  just  to  spend  1  day  in  Chung- 
king with  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  min- 
isters, fighting  for  their  lives  with  one 
hand  and  with  little  or  no  material  or 
equipment,  and  have  them  watch  them 
be  diverted  at  every  opportunity  in  their 
efforts  to  keep  a  fluid  China  strong  and 
united  in  this  fight,  where  every  week 
some  group  waivers  and  stands  on  the 
brink  of  falling  for  this  insidious  infor- 
mation peddled  all  over  the  Orient  by  the 
Japanese. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  remind  this 
Congress  that  China  is  fighting  on  spirit 
and  In  some  cases  on  spirit  alone.  And 
no  one  can  stand  up  and  say  that  the  sort 
of  thing  we  will  do  here  today  will  g)ve 
no  aid  to  that  spirit.  It  is  stupid  to  say 
that  men  and  nations  fight  by  materials 
and  materials  alone.  In  the  main  they 
fight  for  ideas  and  causes,  aided  and 
abetted  by  materials.  We  Qould  send  all 
the  armies  and  ammunition  at  our  com- 
mand to  the  Chinese,  and  without  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  we  both  now 
espouse,  they  would  mean  nothing.  I  am 
surprised  at  a  statement  which  intimates 
that  all  we  need  to  do  for  our  allies  Is 
send  them  materials.  This  is  the  some- 
thing else  that  makes  a  gun  effective. 
This  is  the  one  thing  that  has  stood  be- 
tween our  relations  with  China  for  many 
years.  Its  elimination  will  be  of  more 
benefit  materially  and  spiritually,  insofar 
as  the  Chinese  are  concerned,  than  any 
other  one  act  this  Congress  can  pass  dur- 
ing this  war.  This  vrill  be  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  powerhouse  of  war  materials 
we  are  going  to  hand  to  not  only  the 
Chinese  but  to  the  American  soldiers  and 
the  Chinese  fighting  together  against  the 
Japanese. 

It  is  sometimes  amusing.  In  looking  at 
our  international  hisiory,  to  note  our 
relations  with  other  nations,  pcrticulai  ly 
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Europe.  We  have  been  off  and  on  the 
British  at  least  20  times  in  our  history, 
and  I  suppose  the  same  could  apply  to 
them.  We  have  been  anti-German  and 
pro-German.  We  have  been  for  Italy 
and  against  Italy  and  for  Italy.  And  so 
on  down  through  the  list  of  nations.  All 
other  nations  have  been  the  same  toward 
us  over  the  centuries.  Insofar  as  I  can 
ascertain,  only  one  nation  and  one  na- 
tion alone  has  been  the  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  never  wavered,  and 
that  nation  is  China.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  fundamentally  be«i  the  friend 
of  China. 

BOXXB 

This  bill  goes  far  above  and  beyond 
its  present  war  necessity.  If  any  one 
position  of  cur  foreign  policy  should  be 
clear  in  the  post-war  world  It  should  be 
this,  that  we  need  In  the  Orient,  democ- 
racy needs  in  the  Orient,  a  strong  Allied 
nation,  practicing  the  same  principles  of 
democracy  that  we  intend  to  keep.  With- 
out such  a  strong  nation  it  does  not  take 
much  InteUigence  to  visualize  what  might 
come  out  of  the  great  cauldron  mass  of 
millions  of  Asiatic  peoples.  Without  the 
clear  leadership  of  such  a  democratic 
Asiatic  nation  as  China,  with  our  help, 
alhances  could  form  and  other  Japanese 
types  of  destructive  empires  could  arise 
that  would  make  the  present  island  em- 
pire look  like  a  dwarf.  Those  of  you  who 
bring  up  the  racial  question  on  this  leg- 
islation might  weU  ponder  on  that  fact 
for  a  moment. 

MINOHITIES 

The  greatest  and  clearest  conception 
out  of  the  mass  of  international  pos- 
sibilities existing  today  for  this  country 
is  that  we  keep  our  hands  clasped  as 
tighUy  with  China  and  she  with  us  as  pos- 
sible. That  handshake  can  never  be  sin- 
cere without  reservations  as  long  as  such 
laws  as  these  exchision  acts  exist. 

Coldly  and  practically,  the  reservoir 
of  China  and  its  possibilities  for  future 
development  for  the  benefit  of  its  mil- 
lions of  people  remains  today  and  in 
the  post-war  world  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic opportunity  of  all  producing  na- 
tions. I  do  not  particularly  like  to  bring 
this  up  today,  but  tmless  we  commence 
to  be  realistic  about  our  foreign  policy 
we  might  as  well  quit — surely  other  na- 
tions are  being  realistic — either  the  great 
producing  factories  of  the  United  States 
benefit  and  participate  in  that  great  de- 
velopment or  one  or  two  other  produc- 
ing nations  I  know,  without  mentioning 
any  names,  are  ready  and  willing  to  take 
over.  And  I  do  not  know  but  that  if 
China  is  not  treated  as  she  feels  she 
should  be,  then  some  future  Chinese 
government  might  quietly  embargo  us. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in  the 
discus.sion  on  this  legislation  for  many 
months  regarding  the  munber  of  Chi- 
nese that  would  be  allowable.  I  guess 
we  have  now  arrived  at  a  figure  of  105 
a  year.  Some  of  the  opposition  seem  to 
be  afraid  of  these  105  Chinese.  Of 
course,  I  appreciate  that  no  one  believes 
that  105  Coinese  will  mr.ke  any  serious 
d:nt  in  the  economic  picture  In  the 
Un.ud  Stateo.     I  do  h  ve  a  h.  .l.hy  re- 


spect, however,  for  the  sincere  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  some  that  this 
may  be  an  opening  wedge  In  the  door. 
However,  it  must  be  admitted  by  them, 
and  I  again  call  their  attrition  to  the 
fact  that  our  quota  system  has  surely 
and  effectively  controlled  the  immigra- 
tion problem  ever  since  Its  inauguratioa 
Frankly  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why 
I  should  believe  that  it  will  not  control 
as  to  the  Chinese  as  well  as  It  has  con- 
trolled the  other  nations.  In  the  flr.t 
place,  the  Chinese  are  not  a  migratory 
people;  and  In  the  second  place,  they 
are  practically,  or  were  practically 
Shanghaied  and  brought  over  to  Cali- 
fornia in  order  to  cheaply  build  the  rail- 
roads for  the  so-called  robber  barona 
of  the  sixties.  And  again  being  practical 
£Lnd  realistic,  the  opposition  to  the  poor 
105  Chinese  reminds  me  of  some  of  the 
oM  advocates  in  prohibition.  It  is  kind 
of  a  secret,  but  seriously.  Members  of 
this  House,  in  normal  times  they  smug- 
gled at  least  105  over  the  border  every 
month.  Common  knowledge  that  this 
goes  on  the  world  over. 


Abraham  Lineola  SaiJ: 
Loved  tkc  CoDuaon 
Made  So  Many  ol  TWni" 


'God  Must  Have 
People,  for   He 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PINMSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK5ERTATIVBB 

Wednesdaif,  October  20,  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoko,  I 
Include  the  following  radio  address  by  Uie 
gentleman  from  Connecticut.  Hon.  J.  D. 
McWn.LUMs: 

FeUow  voters  of  ttie  town  ol  Norwich,  as  we 
again  stand  on  the  threehold  of  a  town  elec- 
tion, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Tielt  for 
a  few  minutes  with  you,  my  fellow  towna- 
people.  In  the  serene  quiet  of  your  bomeB. 

I  do  so  to  promote  the  election  of  Theodore 
J.  Richard  for  the  office  of  first  selectman. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  each  and  every 
one  of  you  to  know  how  deeply  I  appreciate 
the  great  honor  you  bestowed  on  me  in  elect- 
ing me  to  the  office  of  first  selectman  for  four 
consecutive  terms.  To  those  stalwarts  who 
stood  by  me  through  thick  and  thin,  through 
storm  and  sunshine,  through  three  floods 
and  one  hurricane,  my  heart  shall  never  fall 
to  be  thankful,  nor  shall  the  memory  ever 
become  dim  In  my  mind. 

Serving  you  In  the  capacity  of  first  select- 
man has  not  only  afforded  me  one  of  life's 
meat  pleasant  experiences,  but  It  became  the 
very  foundation  upon  which  my  condidacy 
for  Congress  was  built. 

You  may  well  recalk  that  I  retained  the 
office  cf  first  selectman  when  I  was  elected  to 
Ccugress.  becaine  a  special  election  would 
have  occasioned  an  expenditure  of  $7,600. 
With  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  town 
board  oX  finance,  I  appointed  Mr.  Richard  to 
act  hs  cliicf  clerk  In  the  selectman's  office. 
With  that  arrangement,  the  town  was  put  to 
no  e:iLpensc.  but  was  thus  saved  t7,£00. 

Mj'  appointment  of  Theodore  J.  Richard 
Ww..  vcli  co:icidercd.     He  had  served  under 
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me  as  ser.Icr  ol  weigh's  and  measures,  doing 
fin  out'itand.nq  Job  and  winn;ng  for  himself 
Statr-wide  recoi'nition. 

Being  an  enei  vet:c  person.  Mr.  Richard  was 
not  content  when  not  occupied.  Therefore, 
when  my  dutks  as  first  selectman  became 
ton  onTous.  I  sought  his  assistance.  He  was 
true  and  faithful  and  the  extra  work  I  as- 
sign u  hira  de.  Icpcd  Into  a  steady  stream. 
Tiius  v.hc:i  it  hcame  incumbent  upon  me 
to  rei;nqu:-h  ma^.y  of  the  multitud.nous 
tasks  att.Th^'d  ro  that  position.  Mr.  Richard 
was  precmlnentir  qur.;ifird  to  a.-surae  them. 
And  I'^t  me  sn'e  right  here  and  now.  your 
em'^ic  ye"s  In  the  town  hall  are  as  faithful 
and  ir-dustr:oii.'3  a  trroup  of  workers  as  it  has 
ever  hcf-n  niv  pior^.i^ure  to  serve.  Needless  to 
s.iy,  one  of  mv  crrcate't  disappointments  in 
gom'?  to  W  sli.n^^ton  was  my  separation  Ifm 
these  ^pUr.did,  patriotic  citizens  who  do  not 
at  t.mcs,  I  fear,  pet  the  credit  they  so  justly 
d?5;crve.  B.^for'^  telling  you  more  about  Mr. 
R!ch;r.d.  I  think  I  should  answer  the  so-called 
six-point  program  of  the  Democrats,  inas- 
much a.s  most  of  these  points  are  barbed  and 
po  s';n  JUS  aiTOvVi  aimed  directly  at  me. 

Pledge  1:  Fiis'.  they  pledge  a  government 
whch  will  give  the  people  of  Norwich  the 
scrv.ccs  they  want  at  the  least  cost;  town 
salaries  and  wates  based  on  present-day  con- 
ditions, and  wholehearted  cooperation  with 
every  efTcrt  to  aid  our  country  in  the  progress 
of  the  war. 

Let's  discuss  this  first  promise.  Does  it 
differ  In  any  way  from  that  of  the  present 
administration?  Certainly  you  citizens  get 
what  you  want  for  the  least  possible  cost  be- 
cause, as  ycu  have  repeatedly  been  reminded 
by  me  in  the  past,  the  finance  board  and  not 
the  selectmen  make  up  the  budget.  So.  re- 
gardless of  ^hom  you  elect,  the  situation  will 
not  cU^nge. 

Has  the  Democratic  Party  forgotten  so  soon 
that  I  raised  town  salaries  through  savings 
In  excessive  interest  rates  while  the  city  ad- 
ministration was  quibbling  over  an  increase 
of  minor  importance?  The  last  part  of  the 
pledge^"whole  cooperation  in  the  war  ef- 
fort." Doesn't  the  Democratic  party  realize 
the  ouickest  termination  of  this  war  Is  near- 
est ani  dearest  to  every  Amer.can's  heart? 

Plrdge  2:  They  propose  an  economical, 
bu-ire^^Uke  government  on  a  common  sense, 
practical  basis  to  effect  savings  and  eliminate 
inefficiency  without  sacrificing  any  necessary 
ser .  .c  i. 

V.'e'l.  little  rloes  the  Democratic  Party 
real  7.C-  hew  smi.ll  are  the  sums  in  the  budget 
over  V. h.ch  the  first  selectman  has  any  con- 
tro'..  lor  instance,  with  regard  to  education, 
the  fir-L  selectm.m  has  no  mere  to  say  than 
any  ordinary  citizen.  The  budgets  for  both 
the  public  schcils  and  the  Norwich  Free 
Academy  are  suomitted  directly  to  the  finance 
boc.d  and  voted  upon  by  the  electors  them- 
se'vs 

In  the  past  few  years  Increases  exceeding 
HCO.roO  have  been  voted  for  the  public 
school  and  ?:.  F.  A  budr^ets.  Was  mine  tht 
blu-^r  In  the  ptist.  and  should  the  blame  now 
be  M.v  Richard's?  And  let  us  not  forget  that 
tlie  ciT'uens.  in  a  duly  warned  town  meeting. 
Toted  a  large  sutn  cf  money  for  a  Ncrwlch 
trr.de  school,  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and 
rote  umountn  i;  to  over  $20,000  last  year. 
Can  Mr.  Richard  be  censured  for  this? 
Wcu'.  1  the  Deniccratic  Party  change  this  and 
uegh-ct  education? 

Would  it  be  prcsumfStucus  of  me  to  remind 
the  citizenry  that  the  money  voted  for  the 
tiade  school  remained  idle  in  a  bank  drawirg 
no  interest  until  I  had  It  Invested  In  United 
States  War  bonds?  Did  not  my  foresight 
back  the  attack  before  any  other  municipality 
hi  the  country?  Dj  you  not  rcm3mb?r  that 
It  was  I  who  brought  about  a  teacher  pay-roll 
system.  Investu^g  In  the  tov.n  trra  urer  In- 
•tead  cf  the  superintendent  of  schools  the 
power  to  mal'.e  rut  the  chrcks  en  a  personal 
checking  account? 


Does  anyone  wish  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
I  initiated  compensation  and  public  liability 
insurance  for  town  employees?  Do  yuu  wish 
to  forget  that  It  was  I  who  engineered  the 
financing  of  the  construction  of  the  lower 
Preston  Bridge  and  the  Eighth  Street  Bridge. 
so  that  these  two  structures,  costing  ap- 
proximately $300,000.  were  secured  for  our 
tov/n  at  a  cost  to  local  taxpayers  of  less  than 
$22,000? 

Tiie.^e  are  but  a  few  instances  and  I  would 
challenge  the  Democrats  to  refer  to  them 
ever  again  as  "unbusinesslike." 

Pledge  3i  The  Democrats  offer  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  selectman's  office.  They 
wculd.  they  say,  bring  it  back  to  the  people 
and  thus  bring  to  an  end  the  assuniption  of 
unwarranted  executive  au.hority  by  the  first 
selectman,  installing  in  its  stead  a  system 
cf  records  as  recommended  by  the  town 
auditor. 

What  do  they  mean?  Do  th'.-y  mean  that 
they  would  not  have  been  the  humanitarian 
I  was?  Do  they  mean  that  they  would  not 
have,  in  the  very  depths  of  deprcs'-u  n.  fed 
the  hungry  faiouths  and  clothed  th>.'  c(  Id 
bodies  before  instituting  investigations?  Do 
they  mean  that  they  would  not  have  aided 
old-age  pensioners  in  dire  distress?  Do  thoy 
mean  that  they  would  not  have  aided  the 
widows  and  orphans  until  the  State  stepped 
in?  Do  they  mean  that  they  actually  would 
have  allowed  those  cruel  circumstances  to 
have  remained  statu?  quo?  Surely,  you  and 
I  have  misunderstood  this  pledge  cf  theirs 

This  recommendation  of  an  accounting 
system  should  be  referred  to  the  finance 
board,  as  it  alone  has  the  authority  under  the 
general  statutes  to  prescribe  the  method  by 
which  and  the  place  where  all  records  and 
bocks  of  accounts  of  the  town  shall  be  kept 

Pledge  4.  They  promLse  better  police  and 
fire  protection,  bf;tter  street  lighting,  and 
highways. 

You  can  only  have  better  police  atid  fire 
protection  by  increasing  your  taxes.  The 
town  appropriates  less  than  $2,000  for  police 
protection  and.  until  this  year,  but  $3  000 
for  fire  protection.  More  protection  means 
higher  taxes.  Our  street  lighting  now  costs 
over  $10,000  per  year.  Better  lighting  means 
increased  taxation.  With  respect  to  high- 
ways, we  have  been  maintaining  them,  in 
relation  to  other  towns,  at  half  the  co.st  per 
m.lle.  I  believe  that  those  who  live  outside 
the  city  limits  will  say  that  those  of  the 
town  compare  favorably  with  these  of  the 
city.  In  fact.  I  resent  the  insinuation  that 
they  are  poor,  as  I  have  taken  pride  in  them 
and  many  times  have  received  compliments 
on  thc.r  splendid  condition.  I  would  state 
further  that  in  my  admini-iration  our  im- 
proved road  mileage  has  been  increa-ed  by 
25  miles. 

Pledge  5.  They  promise  adequate  planning 
for  the  post-war  period;  establishment  of  a 
long-range  program  for  reemployment  of 
those  In  the  armed  forces,  public  works  Im- 
prcvemenis.  pla?ement  of  deteuoe  v.orkers. 
vocational  training,  retention  of  present  In- 
dustries and  tlie  securing  of  new  ones.  I 
have  no  qurnel  with  thi^  line  cf  thought. 
Ln  me  remind  you  I  have  already  brought 
Indu.^try  to  your  town  to  provide  necessary 
em'>loyment. 

Pledge  6.  They  pledge  e%ery  effort  to  effect 
proper  f..cihtus  for  air  transportation.  I 
co.'icur  with  this  commendable  idea  beeuuse 
I.  unlike  the  D-inocratic  Party,  am  nv.-.re  of 
the  fi.ct  that  Nor'*ich  has  alreidy  set  up  a 
ccmmittee  f<^r  this  very  puipos.\  and  the 
town  has  long  since  allotted  S300  toward  its 
expenses 

So  much  for  th^ir  so-called  soc-point  pro- 
gr.^.m. 

V«ilh  reference  to  the  propo-ed  Incre.ise 
in  the  tax  rate,  I  assure  ycu  that  neither  Mr. 
Richard  nor  I  can  take  any  re.^p«~yn5:bility 
v.hatever.  Tliat  matter  lies  entirely  within 
the   province   cf   the   board   of    finance.     In 


criticizing  the  propo5ed  tax  rate,  let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  you  will  be  pay- 
ing for  the  additional  services  you  yourselves 
seek.  For  instanee,  you  voted  in  town  meet- 
ing to  create  child-care  centers.  The  finance 
board  has  placed  this  item  in  the  budget  be- 
cause you  de  ire  it.  You  ask  for  furtlier  fire 
protection.  Provision  has  been  made  there- 
for You  wished  and  voted  for  the  tem- 
pciary  trade  school.     This  is  in  the  budget 

With  respect  to  the  town  deposit  fund 
which  was  depleted  over  50  years  ago  by  one 
of  my  predecessors.  I  know  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut has  for  years  urged  the  town  of 
Norwich  to  clean  up  this  item  of  $13  000.  but 
to  no  avail  until  this  year.  Reading  the 
minds  of  the  board  of  finance,  I  presume 
they  thought,  with  relief  costs  dcv.n  and 
every  ab!e-bod.ed  citizen  employed,  this 
would  be  a  good  year  to  write  off  this  item. 
I  wou'd  rath.^r  reach  this  conclusion  than 
that  the  board  were  motivated  by  politics. 

Now  if  you  ti.ke  the  cost  of  all  these  added 
services,  which  yoti  yourselves  seem  to  want, 
and  consider  the  cash  balance  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  our  fiscal  year  you,  as  well  as  the 
board  of  finance,  will  see  It  amounts  to 
nearly  $80  000.  or  two  mills  on  the  grand  list 
If  we  are  to  be  fair,  these  responsibilities  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  attributed  to  inefficiency  or 
poor  ma'iagement  on  the  part  of  the  select- 
man's office,  but  ratlier  to  what  the  electors 
thenif'elves  have  voted  for. 

Now  let  us  analyze  for  a  moment  the  two 
men  seeking  office. 

The  Democrats  have  .selected  as  their 
standard  be-arer  a  gentleman  who  traces  his 
ancestry  back  to  1659.  These  antecedents 
are  not  essential  for  the  requirements  of 
the  office.  When  you  con-ldcr  that  the  first 
selectman  must  cater  to  the  mas.ses.  and 
must  deal  especially  with  the  unfortunate 
and  underprivileged,  you  must  realize  that  it 
takes  a  man  who  has  carved  his  own  career 
to  cope  therewith.  I  doubt  seriously  whether 
the  Democratic  candidate  has  the  faintest 
realization  of  the  manifold  and  perplexing 
problems  of  this  office. 

How  let  us  examine  the  Republican  candi- 
date. In  a  current  smear  campaign.  Mr. 
Richard  is  being  referred  to  as  a  mill  hand. 
I  proudly  admit  that  Mr.  Richard  was  once 
a  mill  hand.  A  great  many  men  with  hum- 
ble origins  graduated,  through  ambition  and 
initiative.  Into  nvire  responsible  fields  of  en- 
deavor. It  is  a  proud  commentary  on  our 
form  of  government  that  a  man  like  Mr. 
Richard  should  row  be  allowed  to  seek  pablic 
omce  against  one  wao,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
can  trace  his  ancestry  through  234  years. 
But  thank  God  in  this  country  it  isn't  v.hat 
your  ancesti  r.-  did  that  counts — it's  what 
you  do.  And  1  want  to  assure  the  voters 
of  the  town  of  Norwich  that  I  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  guid««  and  view  the  work  in 
the  first  selectman's  office  as  performed  by 
Mr.  Richard,  and  he  has  never  failed  to  come 
through  with  flyi!>g  colors.  He  has  not  only 
m.istered  the  intricacies  of  the  office  and 
outside  routuie.  btit  has  solved  trying  ci- 
vilian defense  problems.  You  need  only  to 
note  the  work  he  performed  In  the  victory 
garden  proijram  this  prst  summer  to  realize 
how  many  added  burdens  can  be  Imposed 
up  >n  this  efflce,  especially  in  time  of  war. 

Ye^:  Mr.  Richard  was  a  mill  hand.  Yes; 
he  h:.s  had  handicaps.  But  he  has  always 
known  and  admitted  them  and  fina.ly  mas- 
tered them  He  Is  one  of  the  common  people 
of  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  said  the  Lord 
n-.tisr  have  loveci.  because  he  made  so  many 
of  them.  Mr.  Richard  has  worked  hard 
achiev.ng  his  success  over  seemingly  Insur- 
mount  .b!e  cbi-.taclcs.  Everyone,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  lew.  enjoys  his  confidence 
and  trust.  To  them  he  gives  loyalty,  faith- 
fulness, and  a  sife  harbor  in  time  of  storm. 
The  office  of  fiiSt  selectman  seeks  such  a 
man — a  humble,  unassuming,  common,  crdi- 
juuty  ni.iu. 


In  thU  little  talk  I  have  trted  to  teU 
the  truth  as  I  see  It.  I  want  you  to  weigb 
the  eridenoe  presented  and  vote  aa  your  con- 
science dictates.  If  you  do,  I'm  sure  you'll 
vote  for  "nieodore  J.  EUchartt. 

Thanir  you. 
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Army  and  Navy  E  Awards  in 
Matsadiasetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
September  issue  of  the  monthly  publica- 
tion Industry,  published  by  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts,  has  just 
reached  me,  and  I  find  a  goodly  portion 
of  It  devoted  to  Army  and  Navy  produc- 
tion awards — the  E  pennants  and  the  E 
pins,  symbolic  of  highly  efficient  per- 
formance of  war  contracts.  These 
awards  are  much  coveted.  They  are  not 
easily  won.  The  right  to  them  is  care- 
fully det€rmined  by  a  board  of  Army  and 
Navy  officers  sitting  here  in  Washington. 
Every  plant  displaying  an  E  pennant  and 
every  employee  wearing  an  E  pin  justly 
may  be  proud. 

According  to  the  article  In  the  publica- 
tion I  have  mentioned,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 76.400  establishments  in  the 
Nation  engaged  in  the  production  of  war 
supplies.  Of  tliLs  number  1,910  thu.s  far 
have  bpen  awarded  the  Army  and  Navy 
E— just  2^2  percent.  Of  the  1910, 
141.  or  about  7^3  percent,  are  establish- 
ments within  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  it  makes  me  very 
proud,  indeed,  to  call  atLcnlion  to  that 
enviable  record  of  the  industrialists  and 
the  workers  of  my  home  State. 

During  the  recent  recess  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  ceremonies  inci- 
dent to  the  award  to  the  J.  P.  Fitzgerald 
Con.nruction  Co..  of  Boston.  Governor 
Snltonstall  was  there,  as  was  Llayor 
Tobin  of  Boston,  and  there  were  many 
other  distinguished  guests.  I  think 
It  fitting  to  repeat  here  the  remarks  of 
the  president  of  that  concern.  Mr.  James 
F.  Fitzgerald,  on  that  occasion.    He  said: 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  very  great 
honor  to  receive,  in  behalf  of  all  of  the  men 
and  women  In  our  crgHnization  and  for  the 
Pitzrerald  Construction  Co.  the  award  of 
the  Army  and  Na%7  E.  Because  of  our  ex- 
cellrnt  perform.ance  to  d.Tte.  Army  ciScials 
have  seen  fit  to  honor  us  with  this  distinctive 
awnrd  of  mriit.  I  am  sure  that  It  will  bo  an 
incentive  to  all  cf  us  to  complete  the  Job  at 
the  esrllest  pa-'^lb!?  date. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  work  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  under  the  lee.dership  cf 
Colonel  Gillette,  commaudin.':  officer.  New 
England  division,  and  Lieutenant  C  icncl 
R'ndlaub.  dlr^trict  engineer.  We  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  splendid  cooperation  which  has 
been  extended  to  us  at  all  times  by  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  district  and  division 
offices. 

I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opr^rrtnnlty  which  this  occasion  presents  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  few  of  the  many  who  have 


aaslBted  us  In  this  work.  Captain  Chapln 
Captain  Vaasalottl,  BUI  Kerns,  the  rasldent 
engineer,  and  the  memben  of  him  stair  who 
have  been  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  complete 
the  work  In  recor  \  time.  Phil  Murphy,  the 
auditor  from  the  district,  and  Mr.  Allen,  the 
chief  engineer,  and  his  assistants  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  loyal  workers  I  would  men- 
tion individually  tf  time  permltt«l.  Nor  can 
we  forget  the  splendid  work  of  the  aabcon- 
tractora  and  material  men  who  have  played 
such  an  Important  part  In  achieving  this 
success  1  Bill  Moore,  of  the  J.  P.  O'Connell 
Co.,  Charlie  OomeU,  at  the  Boston  Sand  U 
Gravel  Co..  Hooper  Electric  Co.,  Bebcock- 
Davia  Corporation,  McKenna  Kumblng  Co, 
Boston  Filter  Co.,  Boston  PuUey  Co.,  PhJip 
Carey  Co.,  Franklin  Park  Co..  and  the  many 
others  who  have  suppUed  ns  with  material — 
all  have  made  their  contribution  of  effort  In 
achieving  this  E  award. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  boys,  who  are  very 
dose  to  me.  men  who  have  played  an  Im- 
portant part  In  winning  this  award.  Frank 
Delaney.  our  project  manager;  Charlie  Alger. 
our  splendid  general  superintendent;  Pete 
Tyrell,  our  assisUnt  superintendent,  a  real 
piece  of  dynamite:  Harold  McLan>n,  oiu-  very 
able  general  carpenter  foreman  and  his 
assistants,  Clarke,  Plttman.  Squibb,  and 
Weatherbee;  McKenzie,  our  master  me- 
chanic, who  keeps  all  the  wheels  rolUnp;- 
Charlie  Bush,  with  his  foremen.  Patten  and 
DiNardo,  theh-  crew  really  know  how  to  tie 
up  reinforcing;  Al  Jacobs,  our  very  efficient 
labor  foreman  and  his  assistants;  Charhe 
Kewer.  our  olBce  engineer;  genial  Clayton 
Havey.  our  purchasUig  agent;  and  grand  old 
Dave  Morris,  our  office  manager:  Littell 
Dolan,  Tobin.  WiUlams,  Rialr,  Tiffany,  Mac- 
Kenzle.  and  of  covirse  the  girls  In  the  offic«— 
these,  the  key  personnel  of  the  J.  P.  Fitz- 
gerald Construction  Co..  are  the  ones  to 
whom  great  credit  Is  due.  Of  coiuae,  tUne 
will  not  permit  me  to  name  each  Individual 
man  on  tius  project,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  that 
each  and  every  one  of  you  have  done  a  grand 
Job.  and  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
pre.:*,  personally,  my  thanks  to  you. 

I  thank  ycu.  Colonel  Farrell,  for  this  Army 
and  Navy  E.  We.  of  the  Fitzgerald  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Will  see  in  this  banner  a  challenge 
to  our  best  efforts  in  the  months  that  lie 
ahead;  and  I  feel  confident  that  even  higher 
standards  of  achievement  will  be  atUUied 
before  the  completion  of  this  project. 


Valuable  Serrke  on  the  Home  Front 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

OF  CAUPORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1943 

Mr.  KOLTFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
these  days  of  far-reaching  and  world- 
changing  events  which  are  daily  brought 
to  our  attention  by  the  headlines  of  our 
newspapers  and  in  the  stress  of  great 
fund-raising  events  such  as  the  Third 
War  Loan  and  community-war-fund 
drives,  we  are  sometimes  prone  to  over- 
loci  the  underlying  foundation  of  morale 
which  forms  tlie  basis  for  the  success  of 
these  larger  projects.  But  when  the 
Members  of  Congress  re^m  to  their 
districts,  they  are  confronted  on  every 
hand  with  the  tremendously  valuable 
part  that  the  ordinary  American  citizen 
Is  taking  in  commimity  activities  with- 


out which  we  would  lose  our  morale  and 
the  greater  projects  would  become  im- 
possible. 

On  my  recent  return  to  my  district 
during  the  summer  recess.  I  visited  every 
community  many  times.  In  these  com- 
munities I  foimd  not  only  the  Third  War 
Loan  being  enthusiastically  pushed,  but 
every  community  had  numerous  other 
projects  of  tremendous  value  to  the  war 
effort.  Among  these  were  salvage  drives. 
all  phases  of  Red  Cross  work,  tncluttoe 
the  highly  Important  blood-bank  pro- 
gram. Victory  gardening,  home-canning 
projects,  civilian -defense  activities  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  almost  every  community 
the  local  dtiaens  have  taken  the  Initia- 
tive in  preparing  servicemen's  centers 
01"  "hospitaUty  houses"  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  which  are  rendering  a  dis- 
tinct service  to  the  boys  who  are  on  fur- 
lough or  passing  through  the  respective 
communities. 

It  would  take  many  pages  for  me  to 
recount    in    detaU   the   fine   work    our 
civilian  population  is  doing  along  these 
lines,  and  It  would  take  many  pages  for 
me  to  give  credit  and  accord  honor  to  the 
many   individuals  in  each  community 
who  are  cooperating  in  this  unselfish 
work,  but  I  reaUze  that  space  and  time 
are  prohibitive.    I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorb  a  report  which  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  the  Huntington 
Park  Navy  Mothers  Club  No.  252.    This 
report  is  a  record* of  this  organization's 
service  to  the  community  since  its  incep- 
tion in  March  1942.    The  membership 
of  this  club,  as  you  know.  Is  composed 
of  wives  and  mothers  of  our  Navy  men. 
In  addition  to  sending  their  loved  ones 
into  the  war  zones,  these  fine  women  are 
exemplifying    their    devotion    to    their 
country  by  giving  cheerfully  and  un- 
selfishly of  their  time  and  money  on  the 
home  front. 

The  record  of  achievements  of  the 
Huntington  Park  Navy  Mothers  Club  Na 
252,  which  I  am  appending  hereto.  Is  an 
inspiration  to  me  in  my  daily  work  as 
their  Representative  in  Washington: 

The  Huntington  Park  Navy  Mothers  Club 
No.  252  was  organized  In  March  1942  with 
17  charter  members.  The  membership  haa 
now  increased  to  118. 

Present  officers  of  the  club  Include:  Pearl 
Leight,  commander;  Francwj  Roberts,  first 
Vice  commander;  Alluy  Spencer,  second  vice 
commander;  Lena  Blackburn,  adjutant; 
Ptggy  Irwin,  finance  officer;  Myrtle  Mcore. 
chaplain;  Mattie  Barr,  Judge  advocate;  LaVon 
Bishop  and  Leah  Agney.  matrons  at  arms; 
Agnes  Olsen  and  Olivia  Monaghan.  color 
bearers. 

S.nce  its  Inception  the  club  has  made  and 
delivered  1,500  arUclea  oT  clothing  to  Navy 
relief;  75.000  surgical  dressings.  3j0  eurg:cal 
cases.  180  towels.  16  abdominal  bindtrs.  and 
5  wool  afghans  to  the  Navy  Hoepiui  at  Lon^ 
Beach. 

The  club  has  adopted  a  waxd  at  the  Long 
Beach  Hoqittal,  and  Frances  Roberts  and 
hrr  committee  make  two  visits  per  month, 
taking  the  men  treats  of  home-made  cookies, 
candy,  gum.  smokes,  and  toilet  artlelea.  For 
this  work  the  club  has  expended  approxi- 
mately $100. 

To  the  Uoroo  Hosfrital.  84  wool  afghans, 
several  hundred  ooat  hangers,  a  asteba&keta. 
scrapbooka,  cross-word  puzzles,  games,  p  ay- 
Ing  cards,  home-made  cake,  Ice  cream,  and 
candy  have  been  delivered. 
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Other  contributions  made  by  the  club  In- 
clude: Pearl  Harbor  fund.  $21;  welfare  sewing 
materials,  $190;  Navy  relief,  $40;  South  Gate 
Hospitality  House,  $72;  Trl-Cities  Service- 
men's Hospitality  Center,  $45;  Huntington 
Park  Servicemen's  Center.  $127;  Norco  Hos- 
pital magazine  fund,  $10;  Norco  Hospital  mo- 
tion picture  fund.  $15;  American  Red  Cross, 
$17.50. 

Seventy-flve  dollars  has  been  given  Prances 
Roberts  to  buy  Christmas  gifts  for  the  men 
in  the  club's  adopted  ward  in  the  Long  Beach 
Hospital;  $100  has  been  set  aside  to  pur- 
chase house  gilts  for  each  of  the  three  local 
hospitality  hcuses,  viz:  Huntington  Park 
Servicemen's  Center;  South  Gate  Hospitality 
House,  and  Tri-Cities  Servicemen's  Hospital- 
ity Center. 

Charge  of  the  Huntington  Park  Service- 
men's Center  is  in  the  hands  of  the  club 
every  other  Saturday  and  the  second  and 
fourth  Sundays  of  each  month,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Edith  Brookhouser.  The 
club  i.s  al.so  in  charge  of  the  Tri-Cities  Serv- 
icemen's Hospitality  Center  1  day  per  month, 
under  the  cl'iairmanship  of  Ada  Kerr. 

Friday  is  Navy  Mother's  Day  at  the  Bond 
House,  of  which  Mattie  Barr  is  chairman 
and  has  made  a  very  enviable  record. 

Several  of  the  members  give  1  day  per  week 
to  the  surgical-dressing  unit  of  the  American 
Red  Cress 

The  club  has  two  business  meetings  and  1 
sewing  day  each  month. 

The  making  of  surgical  dressings  for  the 
Long  Beach  Hospital  has  had  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  the  club  ever  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  hospital,  a  number  of  members 
having  opened  their  homes  for  this  work  in 
addition  to  3  weekly  dressing  days,  which 
Includes:  Monday  at  the  home  of  Virginia 
Shannon.  Wednesday  at  the  home  of  Edith 
Brookhourer,  and  Thursday  at  Religious 
Science  Church,  where  business  and  ether 
meetings  are  held. 

"Never  a  dull  moment"  Is  the  motto  of  the 
ways  and  means  department,  under  the  di- 
rection of  La'V'on  Bishop  and  Alluy  Spencer. 
Card  parties,  waffle  breakfasts,  rummage  sales, 
rafiles  of  four  War  bonds  and  free-will  con- 
tributions from  other  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals have  kept  the  treasury  in  a  healthy 
condition. 

Three  thousand  tags  have  been  ordered  for 
National  Tag  Day,  which  is  on  Navy  Day, 
October  27.  Members  had  their  np.mes  in 
early  to  sell  the  tags  and  are  looking  forward 
to  swelling  the  treasury  with  the  proceeds. 

The  last  big  project  for  the  year  will  be 
a  bazaar  to  be  held  the  first  week  In  Novem- 
ber. A  great  deal  of  preparation  has  been 
made  for  this  during  the  past  several  months 
and  It  promises  to  be  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess. 

MADAI.EINE   CTTMMING. 

Chairman.  Publicity, 
Huntington  Park  Nai-y 

Mothers  Club,  No.  252. 


Personal  Report  by  Senator  Mead  of 
Observations  on  the  Fighting  Fronts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NFW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 


dress entitled  "A  Personal  Report  of  My 
Observations,"  delivered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mead]  on 
October  19,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Since  the  return  of  our  overseas  committee 
there  have  been  inserted  In  the  press  and 
otherwise  brought  to  public  notice  statements 
that  I  came  back  an  Isolationist  and  an  Amer- 
ican Pirster.  I  realize  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "American  Pirster,"  and  while  I  am,  of 
course,  for  my  country  first,  I  am  not  an 
American  Pirster,  in  the  ordinary  curbstone 
definition  of  that  term,  nor  am  I  an  isola- 
tionist. I  am  now  more  convinced  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  participate  in  an  inter- 
national effort  to  preserve  the  peace  cf  the 
woild  and  to  pre\ent  a  recurrence  of  the 
bloody  and  devastating  catastrophe  wlMch 
has  been  forced  upon  us.  I  am  .stronger  than 
ever  for  the  leadership  of  the  President  and 
those  who  with  him  are  directing  the  Nation's 
war  effort. 

During  cur  trip  we  spent  53  days  en  the 
ground.  It  was  sufficient  time  to  afford  us 
an  opportunity  to  learn  something  a'^out 
what  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
how  well  the  war  Is  progressing,  and  what 
contri'outions  our  agencies,  civil  and  military, 
are  making  in  order  that  we  may  more  suc- 
cessfully prosecute  the  war. 

I  want  this  remarkable  trip  to  go  down  in 
history  as  one  which  will  yield  helpiul  and 
beneficial  results.  I  lived  too  close  to  tlie 
war.  I  saw  too  much  of  the  suffcrinc;  and  tiie 
dying,  -to  do  anything  other  than  to  add  my 
contribution  to  the  tremendous  tasks  our  boys 
are  shcudering  on  the  battleflflds  of  the 
world  today.  I  desire  to  mal:e  the  record 
clear  Insofar  as  my  observations  and  coiiciu- 
sions  are  concerned. 

Standing  out  among  the  recommendations 
of  our  committee,  according  to  the  press,  was: 

(a)  The  matter  of  Siberian  bases:  and 

(b)  The  question  of  placing  the  Pacific 
theater  on  a  standing  comparable  with  that 
of  the  European  theater. 

It  was  the  directive  of  Chairman  Truman 
of  our  committee  that  we  abstain  from  par- 
ticipating In  matters  pertaining  to  military 
strategy,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Truman 
committee  I  followed  that  direction  but  now 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  press  reports 
linked  my  name  with  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of  such 
a  program  involves  matters  of  production 
supply.  It  becomes  appropriate  for  me  to 
discuss  these  subjects. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  recom- 
mendations presented  by  our  committee,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  concerned  our  civil 
agencies.  Again  according  to  the  press,  they 
Included: 

1.  The  question  of  air  bases  and  our  post- 
war policy  with  reference  to  the  use  of  those 
bases; 

2.  A  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
United  Nation's  petroleum  production; 

3.  A  study,  and  perhaps  a  revision  of  our 
lend-lease  policy; 

4.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Informational  pro- 
grams of  O.  W.  I.  (there  being  substantial 
support,  as  I  recall,  for  the  psycholcgical 
warfare  activities  of  O.  W.  I.);  and 

5.  The  coordination  in  the  foreign  field  of 
our  various  civil  agencies. 

These  recommendations  seem  to  me  the 
most  important  of  our  reports  made  to  the 
Senate. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  say  I  did  not  make 
the  statement  that  the  establishment  of 
Russian  bases  would  save  a  million  lives. 

I  talked  with  men  in  the  military  of  our 
Government,  and  of  other  governments  with 
reference  to  the  Russian  bases.    I  was  told 


that  it  might  be  a  simple  problem  for  Russia 
to  give  us  such  bases,  but  such  action  would 
involve  a  declaration  of  war  between  Japan 
and  Russia,  and  it  would  also  involve  the  pro- 
tection and  defense  and  supply  of  those  bases. 
Eit'.er  the  Russian  Government  or  the  Amer- 
ican Government  would  have  to  tackle  that 
ditlicult  problem 

I  was  told,  and  which  I  fully  realized,  that 
the  Soviet  Army  has  a  tremendous  task  on 
it.s  hands,  and  that  it  was  amazing  the  mili- 
tary World  by  the  determination  with  which 
it  was  driving  the  invader  out  of  Russia. 
Fo.'-  Ru-^^ia  t(;  tackle  another  strong  power, 
making  it  neces.sary  for  supplies  to  be  trans- 
ferred five  or  SIX  thousand  miles  over  Si- 
berian wastes,  would  imperil  the  v.-ar  In 
Eurt  pe,  and,  therefore,  I  was  Informed  that 
Ru-sian  bases  were  out  of  the  question  at 
thH  time. 

I  was  also  told  that  if  we  could  go  right  by 
the  front  door  of  Japan,  through  the  Sea  of 
Japan  and  establish  bases,  and  supply  them. 
we  could  jUst  as  easily  land  on  the  shores 
of  China  und  establish  a  bridgehead  and 
bases  there.  The  fact  that  we  have  not  done 
so  indicates  the  difHculty  of  the  task.  The 
willingness  of  China  to  give  us  tho  bases 
exists,  but  the  military  possibility  at  putting 
the  plan  into  effect  is  indeed  another 
problem. 

I  believe  that  the  strategy  in  the  Pacific 
theater  ha.s  been  tarried  out  correctly,  and 
I  doubt  very  much  the  v.isdom  of  weakening 
the  European  front  by  diverting  materiel  and 
supplies  needed  to  combat  the  armies  of 
Hitler  to  other  theaters  righ*  at  this  time. 
V.'e  should,  of  course,  send  all  the  men  and 
materiel  we  can  to  the  Pacific,  and  that  I 
believe  Is  being  dene. 

In  the  early  days  of  1942  we  were  worrying 
about  the  success  of  the  three-point  pro- 
giam  which  Hitler  proclaimed  his  victory 
pro;;ram.  That  protfram  included  (a)  the 
U-boat  campaign  in  the  Atlantic;  (b)  Rom- 
mel's conquest  of  Africa;  (c)  control  of  the 
oil  of  the  Caucasus.  For  a  time  the  situation 
was  most  critical. 

However,  the  day  of  apprehension  is  now 
over.  The  anxieties  which  filled  our  hearts 
are  no  longer  there.  The  U-boat  menace  has 
bsen  minimized.  We  are  building  more  ships 
by  far  than  are  being  sunk  today.  The  [jreat 
stand  made  by  Montgomery  at  El  Alameln, 
supported  as  he  was  by  the  American  Army, 
ha.s  driven  Rommel  across  the  Mediterranean, 
or  into  the  sea.  Africa  is  now  on  our  team. 
The  Mediterranean  Is  our  lake.  The  long 
voyage  around  South  Africa,  requiring  weeks 
of  precious  shipping  time,  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

The  Ficnch  Navy,  once  a  potential  enemy, 
is  no  longer  fighting  us.  Many  of  Its  units 
and  thousands  of  Its  personnel  are  on  our 
side.  The  strong  Italian  Navy  recently 
steamed  into  Allied  ports,  and  now  we  have 
a  decided  advantage. 

Beyond  that,  the  small  nations,  which  re- 
fused to  be  knocked  out  of  the  war  and  who 
remained  in.  perhaps,  because  the  United 
Nations'  proclamation  gave  them  a  voice  In 
the  comicil  of  the  United  Nations,  and  al.so 
gave  them  tiie  fighting  materials  required 
through  cur  lend-lease,  are  all  helping  us 
hasten  the  day  of  victory.  They  are  now  in 
a  position,  with  their  maritime  strength,  to 
help  carry  materials,  men,  and  equipment  to 
every  battlefield  in  the  world. 

The  supply  problem  in  the  Pacific  is  simple 
now  compared  to  the  situation  which  faced 
us  In  the  gloom  of  1942.  In  Europe  we  are 
closing  in  upon  the  enemy,  everywhere  the 
initiative  is  in  cur  hands,  and  the  enemy  Is 
on  the  defensive  and  will  remain  there  until 
victory  comes  to  us. 

I  have  not  criticized  the  war  effort  of  any 
one  of  our  allies.  I  have  praise  and  admh-a- 
tion  lor  the  work  being  done  by  every  one 
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of  the  United  Nations.  The  smaller  nations 
likewise  are  doing  great  work,  materially  as- 
sisted by  our  lend-lease  policy.  They  have 
earned  the  lasting  gratitude  "of  our  people, 
and  they  deserve  a  place  high  in  the  councils 
around  the  press  table  when  the  war  shall 
be  ended 

Patient  China,  fighting  with  her  back  to 
the  wall,  and  at  times  with  very  little  to 
fight  with,  has  carric-d  the  brunt  of  battle 
against  Japan  for  years,  and  is  today  stroncer 
than  she  has  been  at  any  time  since  the 
Invader  came  to  her  soil.  United  China,  sup- 
porting loyally  and  with  confidence  the  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  armies  of  China,  merits  our 
praise,  and  all  the  sympathy,  help,  and  co- 
operation we  can  give. 

The  indomitable  Russian  people,  that 
great  fighting  force  which  amazed  the  mili- 
tary experts  of  the  world,  which  fought  on 
a  3,000-mile  front  under  the  most  adverse 
climatic  conditions  known  to  man.  is  writ- 
ing a  glorious  chapter  which  will  always 
stand  out  In  the  history  of  this  war.  Rus- 
sia, too.  deserves  our  praLse. 

We  saw  the  devastation  of  Plymouth,  of 
London,  and  other  fair  cities  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  have  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  coinage  and  heroism  cf  the  people  of 
England.  We  know  the  sacrifices  they  have 
and  are  making,  for  days  we  lived  with 
them  and  saw  those  sacrifices.  We  remem- 
ber the  stubborn  stand  of  Montgomery  at 
El  Alameln.  and  how  he  fought  the  strong- 
est and  most  cagey  opposition  that  Hitler 
could  send  to  that  desert  land.  We  know 
how  that  little  island  fought  to  keep  the 
Invader  out  and  to  help  win  the  battle  of 
the  Atlantic.  Surely  we  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  British  war  effort. 

With  reference  to  our  own  war  effort, 
today  we  have  the  toughest,  the  finest,  the 
best  trained  Army  in  all  the  world — boys 
who  arc  over  there  in  the  Jungles  or  in  the 
desert,  up  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
Aleutians  or  in  the  foxholes  of  the  Solomons 
cr  New  Guinea,  cr  fighting  tlieir  wav  up 
through  Italy.  Wherever  they  are.  on  land, 
sea,  or  in  the  air,  they  are  giving  a  great 
account  of  themselves.  We  can  be  proud  of 
the  rich  tradition  they  are  living  up  to  In 
such  an  excmulary  manner.  It  Is  our  great- 
est Army.  It  Is  oxir  best  conducted  war. 
Those  boys  by  comparison  are  well  cared  for. 
They  have  the  finest  medical  attention. 
Their  equipment  is  the  most  modern.  Their 
supplies  are  the  best. 

Not  only  do  we  have  a  good  Army  and  a 
good  Navy,  with  all  the  other  ccmponentB, 
but  our  military  organization  is  well  offi- 
cered and  well  ciirectcd.  We  can  rely  with 
confidence  upon  .  merica's  military  leaders. 

B-yond  the  excellent  Job  done  In  the  re- 
cruitment, the  supplying,  the  direction  of 
our  military,  and  the  strategy  under  which 
It  fights,  there  is  another  vital  matter  which 
should  be  given  consideration.  In  this  the 
biggest  military  task  hi  all  the  history  of  the 
world — the  biggest  single  Job  we  have  before 
us  today — we  have  a  harmonious  and  an  ef- 
ficient integration  cf  our  several  military 
services  which  work  together  like  clockwork; 
we  have  also  the  most  efficient  and  most  co- 
hesive interallied  combat  force  that  was  ever 
put   t  gether. 

The  nation  which  rightfully  enjoj's  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  and  faith  in  its  chosen 
leadership  Is  a  favcrc-d  nation  In  time  of 
war.  VVe  have  every  reason  in  the  world  to 
have  confidence  and  faith  in  the  man  and  in 
the  men  who  lead  us  in  this  great  conflict 
fcr  human  decency. 

We  Lave  in  America,  guiding  our  destinies 
as  the  President  cf  the  United  States,  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief  cf  our  armed  forces, 
the  most  influential  leader  of  any  govern- 
ment on  earth.  The  oppressed  peoples  of 
every  nation  in  the  world  Icok  to  the  lead- 
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ership  of  America,  respect  the  lesdershlp  of 
America,  and  believe  with  all  the  faith  In 
their  hearts  in  the  leadership  of  America. 
The  most  important  observation  which  I 
have  to  report  Is  this:  We  have  every  reason 
on  earth  to  have  the  fullest  confldence  and 
faith  In  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Praise  is  due  the  name  cf  Churchill,  whose 
energy,  drive,  and  leadership  brought  Eng- 
land out  of  the  lethargy  In  which  It  found 
Itself,  and  m.ade  of  it  a  great  fighting  force, 
serving  with  us  in  this  sUuggle  against  Axis 
aggression. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  lovalty  and 
confidence  In  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment as  exemplified  by  her  heroic  armies 
and  also  by  the  faith  the  Russian  people  have 
in  the  righteousness  of  her  cause. 

In  China,  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
is,  cf  course,  the  outstanding  figure.  He  is 
the  symbol  for  which  China  flghts.  Behind 
him  there  is  a  united  effort,  difficult  ana  be- 
set with  obstacles,  but  nevertheless.  China  Is 
In  the  flght  to  stay,  and  she  deserves  the 
continued  help  of  the  United  Nations  in  at- 
taining that  freedom  and  democracy  to 
which  she  Is  Justly  entitled. 


Flood  Control  and  NaTigation — Address 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Eugene  Reybold,  Cliief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1943 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Maj.  Gen.  Eugene  Reybold, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
on  Tuesday.  October  19,  1943,  at  the 
twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  wit: 

This  Is  the  third  time  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  address  the  Mississippi  Valley  Assccia- 
ticn.  The  trend  of  events  at  the  time  of  each 
cf  these  meetings  has  been  signiflcant.  We 
held  many  objectives  In  common. 

I  was  on  ycur  program  flrst  In  the  fall  cf 
1941 — scon  after  my  appointment  as  Chief 
of  Engineers.  That  was  shflrtly  before  the 
full  impact  of  war  burst  upon  us  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  We  evaluated  then  our  Joint  peace- 
time efforts  on  the  Mississippi  and  Its  tribu- 
taries. We  found  our  work,  though  Incom- 
plete, had  well  provided  the  waterways  to 
help  bear  the  heavy  shipments  of  defense 
materiel.  Since  then,  we  have  seen  the  pro- 
verbial proof  of  the  pudding.  The  water- 
ways have  upheld  cur  expectations.  Their 
capacity  has  been  limited  only  by  the  amount 
of  floating  equipment  available. 

I  was  next  on  ycur  program  during  June 
of  the  current  year.  We  were  then  meeting 
just  after  extraordinary  floods  had  occurred  In 
several  tributary  basins  of  the  Mississippi 
River  as  weU  as  on  the  upper  river  Itself.  We 
then  realized  more  emphatically  than  ever 
before  that  floods  In  wartime  are  dangerous 
enemies.  At  that  critical  time.  It  was  agreed 
that  we  would  go  ahead  with  repairs  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  With  wise  foresight.  Congress 
had  already  authorized  $1,000,000  annually 
for  use  In  Just  such  emergencies.  This  gave 
us  a  running  start.    Knowing  the  extent  of 


damages  from  these  recent  floods.  Con- 
gress upon  our  request  promptly  appropri- 
ated an  additional  $10,000,000  for  rehabilitat- 
ing the  levee  systems  that  had  been  destroyed. 
Today.  It  Is  gratifying  to  report  that  all  the 
repairs  are  well  along  or  have  been  completed. 

Now  we  are  here  for  another  timely  con- 
ference. And.  I  «m.  of  course,  very  happy  to 
be  with  you.  The  war  with  the  Ails  Power* 
has  reached  Its  more  aggressive  stages.  We 
are  sobered  with  the  realization  that  the 
major  losses  and  bloodshed — the  hardest 
battles — are  still  ahead.  But  we  look  forward 
to  ultimate  victory  when  again  we  may  en- 
gage In  construciive  peacetime  efforts. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  control  over 
rivers  and  harbors  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  policies  with  respect  to  Federal 
improvements  in  the  interest  oT  navigation 
have  been  formulated  through  laws  enacted 
by  Congress  over  a  span  of  years.  It  was 
recognized  early  in  our  history  thst  such  Im- 
provements were  national  in  character  and 
therefore  were  proper  subjects  of  national 
rp propria tion 8.  This  policy,  limited  at  flrst 
In  scope,  has  grown  and  broadened  from  year 
to  year  with  the  westward  advance  of  the 
Nation's  population.  Over  these  many  years, 
navigation  Improvements  have  shown  definite 
benefits  and  savings  to  the  public.  Their  cost 
as  well  as  the  poUcy  of  keeping  them  for 
the  free  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  people 
stands  fully  Justified. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Congress  recognized 
that  the  control  of  damaging  flood  waters 
on  the  streams  of  the  country  was  another 
proper  activity  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  doing  so.  the  Congress  speclfled  that  com- 
prehensive Investigations  of  all  streams 
should  be  undertaken  and  reports  thereor  be 
submitted.  These  r«poris  have  been  sub- 
mitted. 

The  experience  of  more  than  a  century  of 
legislation  In  these  fields  has  become  a  mag- 
nificent tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  long- 
range  foresight  cf  Ccngres»— to  the  national 
policies  designed  by  Congress  to  develop  our 
rivers  for  the  maximum  beneficial  use  of  otir 
people  and  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 

Here  In  this  vast  and  fertile  valley — the 
now  proved  "arsenal  of  the  democracies"  as 
well  as  the  "food  basket  of  the  world,"  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  improved  channels  extend 
as  navigable  thoroughfares  to  all  sections 
of  the  area.  They  provide  outlets  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  en 
which  to  float  our  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured products. 

In  normal  times  the  commerce  of  the 
Nation  moves  quietly  and  efHclently  over  our 
diverse  but  Integrated  land,  water,  and  air 
transportation  system.  But  the  present 
world  upheaval  has  transformed  this  syste- 
matic flew  of  peacetime  goods  into  a  torren- 
tial flood  of  war  materials.  Water  transpor- 
tation has  played  Its  part  by  relieving  our 
highways  and  railways  of  bulk  freight— thus 
helping  to  expedite  shipments  of  supplies  re- 
quiring more  rapid  delivery.  Recent  reports 
show  tiiat  our  Inland  waterways  are  carrying 
far  more  tonnage  than  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  Europe.  ^jeciflcaUy.  the  Nation 
Is  collecting  dividends  from  developments 
your  association  nurtured  In  calmer  days. 
Even  now  the  capacity  of  our  waterways  has 
hardly  been  approached. 

Not  only  are  our  waterways  supplying 
transportation  of  biiUc  commodities  but  they 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  shipbuilding 
Industry  to  decentralize  and  take  advantage 
of  avaUable  manpower  and  materials  in  our 
Inland  areas.  There  are  developments  of  this 
type  along  the  main  stem  of  the  Mississippi, 
along  Its  tributaries,  and  on  the  Great  Lidtes. 
Water-borne  commerce  that  otherwise  would 
be  confined  to  the  Lakes  is  now  reaching  the 
Gulf  by  way  of  the  minois-Mlssisslppl  water- 
way.   Untold  tonnage  of  ore  moving  freely 
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■cress  the  Great  Lakes  Is  processed  and  fabri- 
cated In  areas  far  removed  from  our  exposed 
coast  lines,  and  the  products  of  this  ore  are 
moving  readily  to  the  sea  over  the  Mississippi 
•ysr  m  and  'he  New  rork  State  Barge  Canal. 

Tlie  proposed  navigation  improvements  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  constitute  a  potential 
post-war  program  of  over  a  billion  dollars, 
and  if  the  partial  authorizations  included  in 
this  program  should  be  made  complete  au- 
thor^zatiGiis,  and  be  supplemented  with  addi- 
tional plans  for  which  studies  have  been 
made,  the  program  couJd  be  quickly  expanded 
to  $2,000,000,000 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  how  the  books 
stand  In  connecticn  with  flood-control  proj- 
ects In  the  FlO'  d  Control  Acts  of  1936.  1938. 
and  1941,  Congress  authorized  a  large  num- 
ber of  projects.  Included  are  comprehensive 
plans  of  improvement  for  flood  control,  devel- 
opment of  hydroelectric  power,  water  conser- 
vation, and  other  beneficial  uses  in  a  number 
of  our  principal  nver  basins.  Tliese  compre- 
hensive plans  are.  of  course,  based  on  surveys 
which  developed  the  economic  feasibility  of 
the  recommended  projects.  Our  program 
was  well  under  way  when  work  of  this  type 
not  directly  connected  with  the  war  effort  was 
stopped  To  initiate  and  prosecute  compre- 
--Jrenslve  plans  which  need  no  additional  legis- 
lation except  for  money,  and  to  complete  the 
approved  plans  and  projects  recommended 
Biiice  tJie  passage  of  the  last  Flood  Control 
Act.  give  us  a  potential  post-war  flood-control 
program  amounting  to  $2,600,000,000.  Com- 
bined with  the  navigation  program — and 
translated  Into  time-proTed,  sound  benefits 
and  direct  and  indirect  manpjower  ena- 
pIoTment — these  stand  as  splendid  already 
planned  post-war  projects. 

Pa.'t  experience  will  be  valuable  In  our  pro- 
gram after  the  war.  The  alluvial  valley  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  has  served  as  a  full- 
scale  laboratory  In  which  we  have  applied 
practical  flood-control  methods.  As  a  matter 
of  gradual  growth,  flood  protection  has  turned 
a  vast,  annually  flocded  wilderness  into  an 
area  of  stable  civilization  and  high  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  development.  This  great 
lower  valley,  embracing  some  20.000.000  acres 
and  Including  some  of  the  world's  most  fer- 
tile and  prxluctive  land,  has  an  ugly  flood 
record  dating  back  to  1541.  In  that  year. 
De  Scto  and  his  companions  saw  the  river 
for  the  flrst  time,  and  found  it  overflowing 
Its  banks.  Periodically,  the  tragedy  of  floods 
has  harrassed  the  area.  The  1927  floods,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  severed  the  Nation 
from  Cairo  to  I'^w  Orleans — Inundating  the 
continental  highways  ard  railroad  lines 
which  follow  the  valley.  All  east-west  com- 
munication was  broken  for  days.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  reflect  what  the  result  would 
have  been  If  the  1943  floods  had  followed 
thir,  pattern — how  It  would  have  spelled  trag- 
edy to  cur  war  effort. 

Three-fourths  of  this  rich  area  Is  now  fully 
protected  and  the  threat  of  flocxl  has  been 
reduced  for  most  of  the  remaining  area.  The 
application  of  the  Jadwin  plan,  as  mdl- 
fled.  from  Cairo  to  the  sea.  indicates  the  kind 
cf  comprehensive  flood -control  program  that 
can  be  worked  out  in  other  basins.  The  ap- 
proved projects  In  the  Ohio,  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, the  Arkansas,  and  the  White  Basins 
are  well  started.  Plans  of  similar  scope  are 
now  available  for  the  Missouri  Basin. 

We  k'low  the  Importance  of  having  long- 
range  plans  that  are  both  provisional  and 
flexible:  provisional.  l)ecause  their  execution 
may  be  interrupted  by  emergency  situations 
or  chai'.ged  conditions;  and  flexible,  because 
they  must  be  implemented  In  stages  ever  a 
period  of  years.  Step  by  step,  the  projects 
that  are  practical  and  can  be  executed  during 
any  period  are  developed  in  their  relationship 
to  a  better  and  more  comprehensive  program. 
To  harness  the  floods,  and  to  use  the  waters 
to  the  maximum  benefit  of  mankind,  over 
and  over  on  their  way  to  the  sea,  is  our  goal. 


And  this  becomes  more  feasible   with  each 
completed  project. 

We  have  accumulated  more  detailed  in- 
formation on  our  water  resources  than  has 
any  other  nation  cf  the  world.  The  com- 
prehensive basin  reports  made  several  years 
ago  have  been  kept  up  to  d.'.te.  They  take 
into  account  important  changes  in  economic 
factors  as  they  occur  and  show  additional 
stream-flow  records  and  other  factual  data. 
Thu.s  we  are  ready  to  Initiate  any  or  all  of 
these  projects  at  any  time. 

The  several  Federal  agencies  charged  by 
Congress  with  responsibility  fcr  their  re- 
spective phases  of  the  water  development 
program  are  experts  in  thoir  own  fields. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  work.=  in  CDoprration 
with  the  Bureau  cf  Reclamation,  the  Fcrteral 
Power  Commission,  the  Department  cf  Asiri- 
cuiture,  the  Weather  Bure.iu.  the  Ur.itcd 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  other  Federal 
bureaus  through  which  there  is  a  continurus 
and  friendly  Interchange  cf  information  and 
Ideas.  This  cooperation  eliminates  dupl. ca- 
tion cf  effort  and  less  of  efficiency.  It  brings 
to  the  solution  cf  complex  problems  the  best 
thought  of  many  experts  m  the  fl  Ids  in- 
volved. These  friendly  contacts  wi'h  o'her 
Federal  departments,  and  with  State  and 
local  agencies,  are  among  the  incst  important 
activities  In  cur  work  on  river  basin  develop- 
ments. 

In  carrying  out  cur  responsibilities  for  navi- 
gation and  flood  control.  It  has  been  essential 
that  we  present  to  Congress  comprehensive 
plans  for  basin-wide  development.  In  .«ome 
Instances,  these  plans  touch  upon  the  broad 
range  of  other  water  uses.  Tlie  fact  that  we 
present,  and  In  some  cases  recommend,  proj- 
ects that  go  somewhat  beyond  navigation  ar^d 
flood  control  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  co- 
operation and  close  accord  in  which  all  cur 
Federal  agencies  are  working  together — 
seeking  always  the  maximum  utilization  of 
the  national  wealth  represented  in  our  water 
resources. 

We  here  today,  typical  of  Americans,  are 
men  cf  peace.  Through  the  years  we  have 
labored  together  to  build  good  works  fcr  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  Tlie  purhuit  cf  such 
works  has  lately  been  interrupted — inter- 
rupted by  a  trio  cf  international  gang.-ters 
who  Interpreted  our  love  of  peacp  for  what 
they  labeled  "democratic  decadence  "  They 
have  s;nce  received  the  shock  of  their  lives. 

Hitler  set  out  to  prove  that  this  is  an  en- 
gineers' war.  We  have  no  disagreement  on 
that  score.  We  agree.  But  the  tables  have 
now  been  turned.  The  Amer.c.in  construc- 
tion industry  performed  miracles  in  rp^ra- 
tions  v.hlch  dotted  the  land  and  the  off.;hi)re 
bases  ^vlth  camps  and  airfields,  port.-;,  piant". 
and  other  facilities  to  the  extent  of  $11,000.- 
OOO.OOfi,  American  engineering  organizations 
cf  Industry  have  turned  cut  tr.  ctors  and 
'dczer!'  and  plane«  and  guns  and  ^hips.  Con- 
struct on  has  now  moved  Oversea-s  and  so 
have  the  product?  cf  the  engineering  produc- 
tion lines. 

From  Britain  to  Buua,  from  Kuka  to  the 
Kasserine  Pass,  from  Iceland  to  Italy,  surpri.se 
airfields  have  baised  our  hs^hters  and  bomoer^. 
Incredible  road  and  bridge  building  and  re- 
pairs have  cleared  the  way  for  MacArthur 
Eisenhower,  and  Bvckner.  So,  as  General 
Marshall  recently  tod  the  American  Legion, 
"preparations  have  now  been  practically  com- 
pleted— now,  at  last,  f/e  are  ready  to  carry  the 
war  to  the  enemy.  £ll  overseas,  thank  Gc-d. 
with  a  power  and  force  that  we  hope  will 
bring  this^conflict  to  an  early  conclusion." 

We  have  turned  from  the  defensive  to  the 
offensive — yes:  turned  from  defensive  opera- 
tions like  Midway,  the  Coral  Sea.  Ki^ka.  and 
the  early  New  Guinea  tattles — to  well-defined 
strategic  attacks.  Tic  first  of  these  attacks 
sr  w  Mussolini  tumbled  from  power,  his  em- 
pire gone,  and  Sicil;-,  Sardinia,  and  a  third 
of  Italy  safely  in  ll:e  hands  of  the  mea  cf 


Ei-enhower.    V/ithnu*  the  fallen  Benito  Italy 
has  now  declared  war  on  Germany. 

Hitler,  already  seeing  red  1  •>  his  strategic 
pastern  nightmare,  glances  furtively  toward 
En',:land.  tov.ard  the  Middle  East,  toward  the 
Ealkans,  toward  Norw..y's  hidden  fjords,  to- 
wuid  the  :-ky,  not  knowing  when  and  where 
the  next  blow  will  come. 

In  the  Far  Ea  t,  ii-^n.  there  is  pattern. 
Heretofore  protected  by  time  won  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Tojo  sees  a  still  unbeaten  China  in 
the  war.  In  a  circle  abo'at  him  he  sees,  cuun- 
tcrclock'.visc,  StiliWLli,  MacArthur,  Nunitz,  and 
Eiirkner,  of  Alask.;, 

There  is  pride  in  tliis  transition  'from  dc- 
fen.=  ne  to  offensive — and  here  and  there  we 
hear    the    Yankee    boast.      Exit,    my    Iriends, 
never,  never  let   us   forget   who   bought   the 
lime  to  let  us  make  thij  transition,     fchall  I 
nienticn  China,  v.'ho  ha.s  hung  on  literally  by 
her    fingernails?      Shall    I    mention    Britain, 
who  lor  1  solid  year  stoocl  alone  between  the 
Nazi  and  this  Nation?     And  shall  I  mention 
Russia,  whi)se  share  is  written   in   her  dead 
millions  with  her  rivei.-  running  red?    I  think 
you  will  agree  to  honorable  mention  for  all 
three. 
I        In  this  co.Tliilnn  war,  in  which  ml.sunder- 
,    standiiiij  amone;  the  Allied  Nations  is  a  con- 
i    stani   tlireat,  we  .'•houki  heed  well  the   lines 
I    (^f  Noel  Cfiward.  published  some  days  ago  In 
the  New  York  Tunes: 
"All  our  past  errors. 
AH  our  onn-ssive  '•ms  must  be  wiped  out. 
This  war  no  nation  wins, 
r^cniember  that  when  you  are  over  here. 
Also  remember  that  the  future  peace 
For  which  we're  fighting  cannot   be  main- 
tained 
By  wasting  time  contesting  who  has  gained 
Each    Vict.  ry.     When   all    the   battles   cease 

then, 
11   we've   learned  by  mutual   endurance,   by 

danr.'ers  sharfd, 
Bv  fightma;  s.de  by  tiue,  to  understand  each 

other, 
Then  we'll  forge  a  pride    i..,t  in  ourselves. 
But    in   our   Joint   assurance   to   the    whole 

world,  wlien 
A'l  the  carnage  ends,  tl.at  men  can  still  be 

fiee 
Ar.d  still  be  frier.ds." 
Ihe  roads  to  Berlin  and  Tokyo  are  still 
closed  to  Allied  traffic.  c!o.sed  in  some  cases 
by  foices  superior  to  ihcr,c  we  have  yet  been 
able  to  arrnv  against  them.  The  enemy  still 
has  the  ir.:!n power  and  resources  to  cany  on 
war  for  month.-;  yes,  for  ye.irs.  Never  dare 
we  forget  that  we  are  fighting  a  cold,  calcu- 
lating, cunnin?  enemy,  an  enemy  steened  in 
brutal  traditions  r.f  war.  an  enemy  who  cm 
understand  only  the  lanuuage  cf  fire  power, 
manpower,  and  work  power. 

Even  In  thf  Sf  bcrinL'  realization  of  the  tre- 
mendou.s  task  aliead.  we  must  still  be  con- 
cerned abtJiit  the  post-war  vcild.  Through 
lack  of  preparedness,  we  mu.st  not  Jeopardi/.e 
the  fuiure  we  are  fiRhtmi?  >n  desperately  to 
make  secure  Cmfldenre  in  the  future  i---  the 
torch  cf  h' pe  for  the  man  cr  woman  at  the 
lathe,  fcr  the  flglr.er  in  a  fox  hole.  Tii^s  faith 
in  the  po,!-war  world,  and  this  faith  alone, 
cen  generate  the  energy  ref}uired  to  get  to- 
day's job  done  fa.ster  and  better. 

When  a  peacetime  dawn  dispels  the  dusk  of 
war.  America  will  know  which  way  to  go.  We 
will  prepare  for  tliat  time  us  surely— with  as 
much  fcresight,  determinat.on.  and  Judg- 
ment— as  we  are  putting  into  the  cause  of 
war  Then  the  e:iormou.s  resources  cf  this 
country,  material  and  human,  will  be  united 
in  the  ca'jse  cf  peace.  Our  rivers  will  be 
harnessed  for  their  beneficial  use.  Our  farms 
and  factories  will  produce  not  for  the  in- 
satiable maw  of  war  but  to  give  more  of  the 
good  things  of  life  to  mere  people.  Our  swift, 
skilled  Int^or.  our  genius  for  organization,  the 
marvelous  ccurace  and  fighting  stamina  of  a 
young,  free  people,  will  be  united  to  preserve 
and  to  improve  the  lot  cf  man. 
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Report  of  Navy  Department  Price 
Adju$tinent  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21. 1943 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  Congress,  as  chairman 
of  Navy's  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  in  conjunction  with  the  splen- 


did gentlemen  who  are  serving  on  my 
committee,  I  have  from  time  to  time 
presented  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  large  appropriation  bills  for 
Navy's  operations  under  the  necessity  of 
a  wartime  program;  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  have  been  most  coop)erative  to 
Navy's  wartime  program  when  these 
presentations  have  been  made.  Conse- 
quently, I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
members  of  my  committee,  and  myself 
PS  their  chairman,  to  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
Navy's  activities  as  they  pertain  to  those 
appropriations. 

The  general  public  does  not  know,  in 
many    instances,    how    the    taxpayers' 


funds  are  being  handled  and,  if  my  mall 
is  indicative  of  public  sentiment,  the 
public  concept  is  limited  to  its  knowledge 
of  large  expenditures  without  definite 
understanding  of  how  that  money  is 
being  spent  or  credits  derived. 

With  your  indulgence,  I  want  to  place 
before  the  membership  of  the  House  and 
the  public  one  of  Navy's  activities  which 
has  to  do  with  the  Navy  Department 
Price  Adjustment  Board.  At  this  point 
in  the  Record  I  incorporate  a  break- 
down showing  the  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  adjustment  board  from 
the  inception  of  this  board  to  September 
30,  1943: 


Report  of  Savy  Department  Price  AAjtistment  Board,  Sept.  30.  1943 


Cases  assicrieii  to  the  Navy  Pr;  artmert  a?  of  Aup.  31.  ISMT 

Cases  ussiiine'l  lo  the  Navy  Ueiiaxunetit  s?ei  t.  1  tu  Sept.  3U.  1W3... 

Total  cases  a.ssij;iie'l  to  Navy  Deiartnienl  as  of  .^cpt.  30,  1943. 


....  8.873 
MV 


Z,VJU 


Schedule 
No. 

Schedules 

Estimate*!  rene- 
^oiiable  business 

Refun<l8 

_  .         ,              Total  refunds  and 
Price  reduetWDS   pn„  reductions  I 

1 

1 

Nuraher  of^ 
contractors 

Percent  of 

total  M 
siftned  CMC8 

1 

2 

Settlemrnt*  compk-twl 

PftllrnHnLs  {M>uf  inK . 

14.  Vr.  t'TS,  (rt) 

i,3:y.  :<i:.on(i 

Z  104.  C22.  000 
2h2,  047,  000 

177,  193,  (KX) 

|r't4. 4M.onn 
«i,  3»jo,  000 

ti.  i2i.waooo 

'246,  553.  OOU 

112 

3 

i 

Clc'.irantrs  pranti^l 

Contrn'tor»  not  subject  to  the  act,  screened  out  or  reassiiroed  (not 
fttlathe'l) 

-.... 

T.-tala<nfS»-pl.3<i.  1''43. 

Total  a?  of  Aug.  31,  IMS 

DitTtTonoe 

s,  f,)  t  ;.''•.,  ncKi 
f',  i»kV  1 37,  mo 

f*4.  Wl«  l«l 

eey,  151,000 

(M,  S4.S,  (««l 

61.5.  n:.  m) 

I,  m\  .S43,  UK) 

i.3i4,a*.ooo 

1.7U 

U7 

M'*.  UK 000  1        IS.  M7. (Kill  i        iR.  7(»». fmn 

S4.  25.^000  1               327 

I 

Contractor'  w  ith  whom  rcncfotiation  is  proceo'hng: 

t'i'.<a>?  Ill  ir<in«it 

1<I3.  330,  000 
3,341,*>.O()0 

174.  757,0»«» 

4.774,  irtl,(Xitl 

■41.C4S,  IKK) 

130 

J.4y9 



('ii.v<  iiv.  aitins  ixrit"!  < '"'  t'^'uri  ■;  . .-   

f'ao^c  jivcfliliTiL'  'lift lurtflnt  (T  rihMr!  audlti'r  riiiurls 

78    

¥»    

Casi?  awaitiiip  Geld  rtncgoiiatiun 

1 

U3                  56.3 

Tu!3l 

&,  525.  SOU.  000 

1 

zaoa 

100.0 

1                               ! 

I  feel  this  division  of  Navy  has  ac- 
complished a  very  fine  work  to  date  and 
has  been  responsible  for  the  return  to 
Government  millions  of  dollars  due  to 
its  past  activities  and.  undoubtedly, 
more  millions  which  will  reflect  its  future 
activities.  The  return  of  these  funds  to 
the  Treasury  is  naturally  reflecting  bene- 
ficially to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 

Some  people  question  as  to  why  con- 
tracts were  ever  let  that  permitted  ex- 
cess earnings.  At  the  time  of  our  decla- 
ration of  war.  everyone  who  was  familiar 
with  our  military  activities  realized  we 
were  not  prepared  to  meet  the  impact 
that,  of  necessity,  mtist  follow  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  While  we  are  the  greatest 
industrial  producing  nation  in  the  world, 
nevertheless,  we  had  to  call  upon  indus- 
try to  fabricate  instruments  of  war  in 
which  Industry,  as  such,  was  not  familiar 
and  in  a  large  percentage  of  our  produc- 
tion requirements  there  was  no  yardstick 
of  cost  that  was  established.  Conse- 
quently, many  contracts  were  placed  at 
rates  which  were  above  what  later  de- 
veloped as  necessary.  In  order  to  recap- 
ture these  excess  funds.  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  passed  a  law  which  restilted  in 
the  creation  of  the  Price  Adjustment 
Board  and  its  activities.  I  am  most 
pleased  to  report  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Congress  in  enacting  this  law  and 
the  operations  of  the  Price  Adjustment 
Board  have  definitely  been  justified  and 
certainly  are  beneficial  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation. 


The  Connally  Resolution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or  TEXAS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1943 

Mr.  CONNALLY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Connally  Resolution"  by 
Walter  Lippmann,  pubU.shed  in  the 
Wa.shIngton  Post  on  October  21,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

THE   CONWAIXT  HESOLmOIf 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Senator  Connau.t'8  EUbconunitte*  has 
taken  a  long  time  about  It  and  has  seemed 
to  need  a  lot  of  urging.  This  has  given  the 
Impression  that  the  Connally  resolution  la 
a  weak  compromise  which  falls  short  of  the 
proposals  of  the  pioneers  In  Congress — of 
Messrs.  Ball,  Hatch,  Buhton,  and  Hiu.  In  the 
Senate  and  of  Mr.  Ftn.BaiGHT  In  the  House. 

The  impresfiion  Is,  I  think,  mistaken,  and 
I  believe  it  can  be  shown  that  Mr.  Connallt's 
restdutlon  is  sounder  and  wiser  than  Mr. 
Ball's  and  that  It  Is  more  complete  than  Mr. 
Fttleeicht's. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  Connally  reso- 
lution remedies  the  main  defect  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Pulbrlght  resolution.  Mr.  Con- 
nailt  says  plainly  that  he  proposes  to  organ- 
ize the  peace  by  cooperating  with  our  "com- 


rades In  arms" — that  la  to  say,  with  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  FtTLBBicBT.  on  the  other 
hand,  left  It  much  vaguer  and  more  general 
as  to  who.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  to  have 
the  practical  InltlaUve  and  was  actlTely  to 
assume  the  responsibility.  His  resolution 
speaks  only  of  "the  nations  of  the  world." 

Though  there  Is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT  himself.  In  fact,  believes  that  the 
Allied  Nations  In  the  present  war  should  be- 
come the  founders  and  primary  guardians  of 
the  future  peace,  it  Is  highly  Important  that 
the  Senate  should  say  so  definitely. 

The  defect  of  the  Ball  resolution  Is  that  It 
implies,  though  In  ambiguous  phrase,  a  well- 
mepnt  but,  I  think,  unwise,  undesirable,  and 
unciinfiideicd  proposal  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national army.  His  resolution  speaks  of  "a 
United  Nations  military  force."  but  what  Mr. 
Ball  means  by  this  Is — and  I  am  sure  he 
would  connitn  this  because  these  are  his  own 
words — "a  true  international  force,  repre- 
senting not  individual  nations  but  th?  whole 
community,"  a  force  in  which  the  offloers  and 
men  would  not  be  "under  their  xiational 
flags." 

He  is.  in  other  words,  proposing  to  police 
the  world,  not  with  forces  supplied  by  agree- 
ment among  the  member  nations  but  with 
an  army  recruited  and  commanded  by  an 
International  world  government.  This  whole 
conception  Is,  It  seems  to  me.  Impossible  and 
undesirable.  If  such  an  International  armed 
force  were  created.  It  would  have  to  be 
stronger  than  the  armed  forces  of  any  nation 
or  combination  of  nations.  Otherwise  it 
could  not  police  them.  Dcss  anyone  seri- 
ously think  that  the  British,  the  Russians, 
the  Chinese,  the  Americans,  or  any  of  our 
other  allies  will  consider  disarming  them- 
selves and  then  entrusting  to  an  interna- 
tional army,  composed  as  it  would  have  to  be 
of  professional   mercenarlfs,   the   power    to 
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coerce  Ihem''  The  proposal  Is  so  unconsid- 
ered thai  to  cunrmue  to  press  It  can  only 
ob>truct  ar.d  confuse  practical  measures  to 
cr^mbiiie  and  concert  national  forces  to  main- 
tain peace. 

This  proposal  for  an  International  army  is 
the  substantial  rpascn  why  so  many  feel  they 
must,  as  the  Connaliy  resolution  dees,  re- 
assert the  principle  that  the  new  "interna- 
tional authority"  is  to  be  composed  of  "free 
and  scveretgn  nations." 

We  shor.ld  not  hesitate.  1  believe,  to  re- 
affirm this  principle.  What  we  should  Insist 
upon  is  that  in  all  discussions  of  it  sover- 
eignty be  dtilned  in  the  historic  American, 
which  is  also  the  civilized  European,  sense 
ot  tlic  »jrd.  Th:"  founders  of  the  Republic, 
who  established  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
State.s  in  the  period  from  1776  to  1789,  were 
ir.cn  deeply  grounded  in  the  civilized  tradi- 
tion of  the  western  world.  As  long  as  we 
adhere  to  their  conception  of  sovereignty  we 
shall  stand  on  solid  ground. 

They  never  imaeined  for  a  moment,  and 
the>  reJecUd  utterly,  the  notion,  which  Hit- 
ler has  revived,  that  a  sovereign  state  Is  a 
law  unto  itsclt,  and  that  it  has  the  right  to 
do  whatever  it  has  the  power  to  do.  The 
rights  of  a  sovereign,  or,  as  they  called  It,  of 
a  free  and  Independent  state,  were  derived 
from  and  were  limited  by  "the  law  cf  nature 
and  of  nature's  God. "  and  the  rights  of  a 
people  had  to  be  exercised  with  "a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  " 

The  laws  of  nature  and  nature's  God  were, 
as  they  undersiood  them,  the  underlying 
principles  which  reasonable  men  discerned 
and  conscientl(  us  men  acknowledged  In  the 
body  of  the  common  law,  in  the  customs  and 
precedent*  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  docu- 
ments like  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Nations  and 
individual  men  were  free  under  these  uni- 
versal laws,  and  the  Constitution,  all  statutes, 
all  policy  were,  as  they  saw  it.  valid  and  bind- 
ing only  if  conforming  to  this  universal  tra- 
dition of  civilized  law. 

This  is  the  conception  of  sovereignty  which 
Hitler  and  his  confederates  have  challenged, 
and  we  must  not  fall  into  the  grave  error  of 
Imitating  h.m 

Nor  must  we  continue  to  Ignore  the  plain 
words  of  tne  men  who,  because  they  estab- 
lished American  sovereignty,  are  the  highest 
authority  on  what  sovereignty  means.  Thus 
It  is  often  said  by  some  who  seem  never  to 
have  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  Its  conclusion  that  to  contract  alliances — 
a  plain  honest  word  which  the  squeamish 
fi.id  too  blunt — IS  to  surrender  our  sover- 
e.gnty.  The  fact  is  that  the  leaders  of  the 
American  Revolution  declared  that  the  "full 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract 
alliances"  is  the  essential  mark  of  a  sovereign 
Btate. 

Their  real  view,  which  they  made  as  plain 
as  words  can  make  it.  was  that  a  sovereign 
state  Is  bound  In  all  Its  actions  by  a  higher 
law  than  the  paseir.g  whims  and  notions  cf  Its 
government:  but  if  its  purpose  Is  lawful  In 
the  full  civilized  meaning  of  the  word  It  may 
In  order  to  achieve  Its  purpose  make  war. 
make  peace,  contract  alliances,  and  enter 
into  all  necessary  agreements. 


The  World  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

OF  AJUZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1943 

Mr.  McFARLAND.    Mr.   President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  World  and  the  War" 
from  the  Lexington  (Ky.  >  Herald.  Octo- 
ber 19.  1943. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    WORU)    AND    THE    W.^R 

St£.nding  before  a  map  of  the  world.  Sp:i- 
ator  A.  B.  Ch-^ndl^-^  talked  and  answered 
quesi.ions  lor  2  hours  yesterday.  No  thought- 
ful person  could  hear  Senator  Chandler  and 
make  liE;lit  of  the  serious  purpose  of  the  five 
Senators  who  flew  to  Army  installations  all 
over  the  world  on  a  trip  of  observation  and 
inspection. 

As  to  the  purposes  and  nece£.sity  for  the 
trip.  Senator  Chandler  is  absolutely  convinc- 
ing. The  Senate  must  ratify  all  treaties  w.th 
foreign  countries,  during  war  or  peace,  and  it 
could  by  vote  easily  require  the  submission 
of  far  more  agreements  with  other  nations 
than  it  has  thus  far.  We  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  very  wise  in  delegating  such  au- 
thority as  it  thus  far  has  granted  to  the 
Executive  in  this  regard.  In  the  interest  of 
more  effective  prosecution  of  the  war.  Tl^ie 
Senate  also,  and  especially  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee,  must  pass  on  api)ropria- 
tlons  for  military  Installations.  Senator 
Chandler  says  thai  he  knows  that  he  is  bet- 
ter able  to  vote  intelligently  on  the  spendins; 
of  billions  of  dollars  for  military  purposes 
than  he  was  befo  e  he  visited  the  combat 
areas.  Of  this  we  do  not  believe  there  can  be 
any  dcubt. 

We  hope  that  Senator  Chandler  Is  wrong 
In  his  grave  fean;  that  American  support 
for  the  Pacific  may  be  "too  little  and  too 
late"  to  prevent  heavy  lo."ises  and  prolonea- 
tion  of  the  war,  and  sincerely  pray  that  he 
may  be  wholly  mistaken  in  the  fear  he  so 
frankly  expresses  that  England,  once  victory 
Is  gained  in  Europe,  will  not  be  as  free  in  her 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  in 
the  war  against  Japan  as  this  country  has 
been  in  supplying  Russia  and  standing  be- 
side England  in  Airica  and  Europe. 

However  strong  tiiat  hope  and  belief  on  our 
part,  wishful  thinking  will  not  win  wars  or 
reduce  its  sacrifices,  and  Senator  Chandler  is 
certainly  right  in  saying  that  the  strength  of 
Japan  has  been  continuously  and  consistently 
underestimated  up  to  now. 

When  one  Is  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
perilous  situation  In  the  Pacific  and  the 
olcw  and  painful  paths  to  prospective  victory 
In  any  or  all  of  the  four  plans  that  he  cut- 
lines  as  those  possibly  to  be  taken  toward 
Tokyo,  there  is  an  appalling  realization  cf  the 
grimness  of  the  struggle  that  lies  ahead. 

Any  military  information  of  a  secret  cr  a 
confidential  nature  that  could  possibly  give 
any  tip  or  advantage  to  the  enemy  ought  to 
be  strictly  safeguarded,  but  there  is  good 
reason  for  open  discussion  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  Without  this  there  cannot  be  tlie 
support  for  the  Government  and  for  the 
armies  that  Is  so  essential. 

Senator  Chandler  gravely  fears  the  conse- 
quences of  a  frontal  attack  across  the  chan- 
nel against  the  fortress  of  Europe,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Dieppe  raid.  He  has  high  hopes 
for  the  success  of  the  pulverizing  raids  en 
German  production  centers,  and  this  antici- 
pation on  his  part  has  been  based  on  having 
seen  Blzerte.  after  it  was  laid  ruin  by  Allied 
guns  and  bombs. 

At  least  we  believe  that  It  may  be  said  that 
thus  far.  in  the  north  African  and  European 
theaters,  every  eflort  has  been  made  to  safe- 
guard to  the  utmost  the  safety  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  the  steps  taken  have  been 
calculated  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible 
with  as  little  loss  of  life.  The  north  African 
Invasion  certainly  was  based  largely  in  major 
design  upon  a  calculation.  In  lives,  of  the 
risk  involved  In  comparison  with  any  other 
approach  to  Hltler'a  European  fortress. 


We  hope  that  no  breach  develops  over  the 
war  policy  of  the  United  States  Government. 
We  think  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  have  a 
political  repudiation  of  the  policies  of  the 
administration  while  the  issue  of  war  Is  yet 
hanaiing  in  the  balance. 

But  certainly  uiuty  must  come  from  know- 
ins  and  fric.r.it  a'!  the  facts,  from  weighing 
the  possibilities  and  being  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  tb.e  sacrifices  that  lie  ahead. 

There  stands  before  us  a  winter  to  try 
men's  souls.  We  must  face  It  with  all  the 
devotion  to  our  country,  with  all  the  patrl- 
oti.'^m  and  lack  of  prejudice  and  antagonism, 
political  or  otherwise,  that  we  can  muster. 
We  are  not  trusting  in  others  to  shape  our 
destiny  lor  us.«nor  even  wholly  In  the  might 
cf  arms  and  resources.  The  :ourage  and 
faith  of  the  .^mencan  people  are  equal  to 
this  grave  challenge. 


The  Farmer  and  R.  E.  A.  Meet  the 
Challenge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

OF  GEORGIA 

L\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1943 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
thf  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Farmer  and  R.  E.  A.  Meet 
the  Challenpe,"  delivered  by  Eugene 
Casey.  Special  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
President,  at  the  Georgia  State-wide 
meeting  of  R.  E.  A.  cooperatives,  Atlanta, 
Ga..  on  Octob.'r  12,  1943. 

Tivre  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tlie  fiijht  for  freedom  Is  being  fought  on 
the  farms  of  America  no  less  than  In  the 
air.  abroi.d.  and  on  the  teas  throughout  the 
wwrld.  No  class  of  citizens  has  shown  more 
patriotism  in  the  face  of  difficulties  than  our 
fanners  The  record  crop  production  cf  1942 
ar.d  1043  proves  their  mettle. 

American  farmers  have  set  a  magnificent 
example  of  telf -sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty 
In  these  trying  times.  Tliough  haiidicapped 
by  loss  of  iiiany  of  their  sturdy  sons  to  the 
fi'jhiai?  fcrces  or  to  war  industries,  they  have 
done  little  complaining.  Lack  of  farm  equip- 
ment is  another  sc^rious  draw-back,  though  as 
long  as  ti-.e  sujiply  of  baling  wire  lasts  many 
a  farm  Implement  will  be  kept  in  fair  shape 
to  do  Its  part. 

Only  three  States  have  m.ore  cooperatives 
than  Geoi->?ia.  Georgia.  I  believe,  has  43. 
You  took  the  lead  early  in  the  program  and 
you  have  consistently  maintained  that  lead- 
ership to  thi.s  day.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  In- 
telligence and  progressiveness  of  your  farm 
people.  You  reci/Knized  early  the  tremen- 
dous advantaees  that  could  come  simply  by 
mrdernizmg  your  farnis  through  electricity. 

Because  of  what  you  did,  you  are  today  pro- 
ducii'ig  more  cotton  for  the  various  war  uses 
than  cou'.d  have  been  done  without  electric- 
ity. You  are  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
poultry  sections  of  the  Nation  and  that  in- 
dustry owes  its  success  in  no  small  degree 
to  electricity.  You  are  recognized  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  fruit  sections  of  the  Nation. 
Electricity  has  made  possible  better  produc- 
tion and  preservation  of  those  fruits.  You 
produce  tremendous  quantities  of  vegetables. 
Elfctricity  again,  through  refrigeration,  has 
played  its  part.  You  have  made  great  prog- 
ress  lu   dairying   and   livestock   production. 
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Rural  electrification  has  been  helpftil  in  that 
field. 

In  your  State  leader,  Steve  Tate,  who  has 
gone  on  to  even  greater  honors  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Rural  Electrification  Co- 
operative Association,  you  have  produced  not 
only  a  great  and  true  Southern  gentleman, 
but  an  Individual  of  vast  ability,  integrity, 
and  stamina.  All  are  lieeded  to  combat  the 
pernicious  factors  opposing  you  today. 

In  Washington  as  your  executive  manager 
is  Clyde  Ellis,  who  ran^  along  with  Sen- 
ator Norris  as  a  co-father  of  E.  E.  A.  Wliat 
Is  perhaps  even  more  Important  today  Is  his 
position  as  defender  and  protector  of  your 
great  organieatlon .  Clyde  lives  and  breathes 
R.  E.  A.,  and  I  assure  you  your  interests  are 
as  safe  as  America's  gold  at  I\3rt  Knox  In 
hia  able  and  experteiu^d  cire. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
now  serving  more  than  a  million  farm  homes, 
has  proved  Itself  a  great  creative  force  In 
peacetime  and  has  eetablished  Its  true  worth 
as  a  great  force  of  production  in  the  present 
etnjggle. 

In  every  trial  of  strength  that  this  Nation, 
or  any  nation,  undergoes,  the  final  test  in- 
evitably resolves  itself  into  a  test  of  the 
capacity  ol  the  farm  people  to  supply  the 
armies  with  food  and  other  items  as  farms 
prodtice  for  war.  Great  military  leaders 
throughout  history  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
fact  that  wars  are  won  with  the  full  belly 
of  the  aoldier.  Guna,  bullets,  tanks,  and 
planes;  these  are  the  front-line  weapons,  but 
a  basic  necessity  to  keep  them  in  action  la 
food  and  more  food. 

Georgia  fanners  today  are  truly  on  the 
war  production  line  as  much  as  are  the  great 
airplane  factoriea  of  the  west  coast.  Kaiser's 
shipyards,  and  the  vast  munitlans  plants  of 
>f«<'>«<g*"  iiiis  year  farmers  throu^out  this 
country  earned  their  E  in  their  battle  of  food 
prodiKtion.  Next  year  again  the  pennant  for 
extraordinary  service  must  symbolically  float 
from  the  gable  end  of  every  bam  throughout 
this  land  if  our  sons,  and  brothers,  and  wives, 
and  daughters  will  have  the  necessary  food 
to  persevere  and  win. 

From  living  with  its  soil,  farmers  know  a 
love  of  country  perhaps  richer  and  deeper 
than  any  other  group  ct  men.  Never  in  any 
time  of  strife  and  struggle  in  this  country's 
history  has  their  patriotism  been  found  want- 
ing  or  their  answer  to  the  challenge  Imposed 
by  the  struggle  proven  inadequate.  So,  once 
again  with  less  machinery,  with  less  man- 
power, with  less  fertilizer,  they  gear  them- 
selves to  meet  the  challenge  of  more  and  more 
production  for  our  war  machine.  "Food  for 
freedom"  was  one  of  the  easiest  watchwords 
of  the  war,  and  it  met  with  Immediate 
response. 

No  one  could  have  foreseen  the  great  result 
to  this  Nation  in  its  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram in  1935  when  It  was  established.  All 
thinking  men  knew  that  farmers  should,  in 
fact  mu-st.  adopt  the  principles  of  production 
of  the  twentieth  century  if  they  were  to  be 
able  to  take  their  place  in  otu-  ecor>omlc  life. 
And  yet  today  we  still  have  those  who  think 
of  the  farm  and  Its  relation  to  production  In 
terms  of  the  ox  and  the  cradle.  This  is  dou- 
bly unfortunate.  Unfortunate  for  the  Na- 
tion, which  Is  now  calling  for  the  greatest 
all-out  production  that  this  country  has  ever 
produced.  And  unfortunate  In  the  days  to 
come  In  its  insistence  that  the  farmer  be 
something  different  from  his  neighbors  by 
depriving  htm  of  that  essential  element  of 
production — electric  power — that  is  basic  to  a 
high  standard  cf  living  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury. But  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true. 
Democracy  calls  for  equality  and  mutual  ad- 
vantages, I  have  enlisted  In  that  democratic 
army,  and  I  pledge  my  services  for  the  dura- 


tion 
privil  ge. 


this   economic   war  against  special 


It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  we  had  the 
great  progress  in  niral  electrification  during 
the  past  7  years — without  It  the  Nation's  food 
problem  today  wotUd  be  far  more  critical. 

In  1937  an  editorial  in  a  big  mldwestem 
newspaper  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the 
construction  of  great  dams  by  the  Federal 
Government  we  were  creating  millions  of 
kilowatts  of  power  which  would  never  be  used 
by  the  people.  I  wonder  what  the  writer 
of  that  editorial  thinks  today  when  he  real- 
izes— if  he  does — that  without  these  millions 
of  kilcwatts  of  power  the  great  arsenal  of 
democracy  would  have  produced  merely  an 
anemic  trickle  of  arms  and  food,  Instead  of 
an  American  productivity  that  no  one  has 
ever  had  the  boldness  to  imagine. 

I  wonder  if  be  knows  now  that  without 
these  millions  of  kilowatts  of  power — brought 
at  cheap  rates  to  the  American  farms  through 
the  medium  of  the  R.  E.  A. — it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  the  American  farmers 
to  feed  oiu-  own  Army  and  Navy,  to  feed  our 
o¥vn  families,  and  to  help  feed  the  fighting 
men  and  some  of  the  war  workers  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  wonder  if  be  understood  what  President 
Roosevelt  meant  when  he  said  a  short  time 
ago  that  "In  spite  of  the  handicaps  under 
which  American  farmers  worked  last  year,  the 
production  victory  they  won  was  among  the 
major  vlctaries  of  the  United  Hatlons  in  1M3. 
Free  people  ev^ywhere  can  be  grateful  to  the 
farm  fajniiies  who  made  that  victory  pos- 
sible." 

Truly,  when  the  President  by  Executive 
order  established  the  Rural  Electrilleation 
Administration  in  1035.  be  had  his  eyes  on 
the  future  of  the  Nation.  On  a  strictly  ma- 
terialistic basis,  he  knew  that  its  oost  would 
be  returned  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  many  times  over  in  the  ciieapenlng  of 
electric  power  and  the  distribution  of  this 
power  to  hundreds  of  small  farms  and  com- 
munities. But  the  establishment  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  ex- 
pressed, in  a  sense,  those  principles  for  which 
the  common  men  all  over  the  world  are  fight- 
ing today. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
has  meant  the  widespread  availability  of  elec- 
tricity in  Its  innumerable  forms.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  has  meant  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  In  Its  7  years  of 
operation  R.  E.  A.  has  encouraged,  financed, 
and  provided  technical  help  lor  the  electri- 
fication of  rural  America.  It  has  made  pos- 
sible the  cheaper  production  of  many  Items, 
including  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  pcHlc.  It 
has  been  responsible  for  developing  a  higher 
quality  of  many  farm  products.  It  has  re- 
duced drudgery  in  farm  work  and  in  the  farm 
kitchen  It  has  made  life  pleasanter  for  the 
farm  household.  It  has  engendered  a  power- 
ful community  spirit,  which.  I  assure  you,  In 
times  like  these  is  all  Important. 

Tou  publicly  owned  EuppUers  are  way  be- 
low the  average  cost  of  the  privately  owned; 
2^i  mills  on  this  amount  of  power  means  a 
lot  of  money.  A  very  significant  figure  Is  the 
average  cost  for  1042.  which  has  now  shaded 
1  cent.  Inasmuch  as  in  1936  and  as  late  as 
1937.  private  power  companies  were  crying  to 
the  public  that  any  wholesale  rate  below  2 
oents  was  almost  conilscatory,  to  me  this 
seems  real  aocomplishment  on  the  part  d 
farm  cooperatives  In  their  wholesale  rate  bar- 
gaining. I  need  not  tell  you.  of  course,  that 
the  thing  that  has  really  forced  down  these 
rates  has  been  the  threat  by  these  coopera- 
tives to  build  their  own  generating  plants, 
and  then,  of  course,  the  public  plants  built 
through  agencies  of  the  Government. 

But  there  is  so  much  nofore  to  be  done.  To- 
day 60  percent  of  our  farms  are  without  elec- 
tric power.  It  is,  indeed,  tragic  that  theae 
millions  of  farmers  are  deprived  of  the  electric 


service  they  need  for  war  food  production 
and  for  meeting  labor  shortages. 

That  is  why  I  would  like  to  add  another 
freedom  to  those  that  we  are  fighting  for. 
Freedom  from  drudgery.  The  members  of 
this  association,  through  the  aid  of  Its  Gov- 
ernment, have  found  a  new  way  of  living.  A 
way  of  living  that  has.  as  I  said  before,  im- 
measurable benefits  in  times  of  peace  and 
uncalculated  help  for  the  Nation  in  tljne  of 
war.  During  the  critical  days  ahead  it  seems 
to  me  that  R.  E.  A.  mxiet  pledge  that  every 
mile  of  line,  every  electric  appllaooe,  ewy 
kilowatt-hour  of  energy  will  be  dedicated  to 
our  fighting  men  and  women  on  whatever 
battlefield  they  may  be.  The  battle  of  pro- 
duction on  the  food  froit  must  be  won  In 
spite  of  all  the  handicaps  whldi  the  naturo 
of  our  duties  present*  to  us. 

The  creation  of  your  National  Sural  Bectite 
Cooperative  Aasociation  was  indeed  timely. 
It  came  not  only  with  the  normal  resargenea 
of  the  reactionaries,  but  coincldentaUy  witi& 
a  planned  and  disreputable  attack  upon  you 
by  those  Interests  who  voted  against  your 
conception,  attempted  to  smother  you  at 
birth,  and  aimed  to  deprive  ymi  of  every 
sustenance  in  the  7  years  of  your  rangy  and 
healthful  youth. 

There  are  thoae  who  thought  ttiat  tlie  war 
wotild  stifle — yes,  and  UesUoy — the  torwartt 
march  of  rural  eiectriflcatlQa.  They  reekooed 
not  on  the  organised  power  ol  the  farmara 
and  the  rural  electrification  cooperatlvsa. 
They  underestimated  the  strength  of  a  good 
hearty  kick  <tam  a  healthy,  sturdy,  modem 
Georgia  mule. 

As  you  all  know,  the  War  Production  Board 
has  eased  Its  rules  against  new  eleetzlcal  oon- 
nectlons.  thus  making  U  poasitile  for  abort 
exteDslons  of  existing  rural  distribution  tinea 
to  be  made  when  the  extension  is  needed  to 
operate  specified  farm  production  equipment. 

This  is  Indeed  bad  news  for  those  who 
would  Strang  you.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  eertatnly  a  tribute  to  your  asso^atlon 
and  your  leaden.  It  Is.  of  course,  one  of  tbe 
first  ma}or  victorlea  in  which  your  aasocia- 
tion has  taken  part, 

I  can  warn  you,  however,  that  the  forces 
of  darkness  are  still  at  your  heels  and  only 
the  complete  aolixlarity  of  your  membeishlp 
can  assist  and  protect  you  now*  and  during 
thoise  years  to  come  when  prosperity  may 
biiiKl  some  of  us  to  the  rea'  purposes  of  the 
selfish  Interests. 

TVxlay  you  are  on  g\iard.  I  say  to  each 
and  every  one  of  you  to  pledge  to  youieelves 
aa  sentriei  in  the  service  of  public  power  and 
to  remain  on  guard. 

TYien.  when  this  Job  is  done  and  pease 
onoe  again  comes  to  this  land  of  ours.  R.  E.  A. 
must  be  found  carrying  the  banner  for  those 
farmers  now  without  electricity  so  that  the 
day  will  come  when  twentieth -century 
America  meets  tbe  challenge  of  peace  as 
well  as  war  with  twentieth-century  farms. 

Make  no  mistake — this  war  Is  bigger  than 
any  of  us,  and  what  have  been  cur  concerns 
for  years  are  swept  away  in  each  sea,  air.  or 
land  action.  In  every  American  city  and 
town,  the  children  of  all  the  races  of  the 
earth  are  bound  together  as  one  people, 
driving  ahead  on  all  the  Unas  vlikrh  make 
up  the  war  eflort  of  a  country  like  ours. 
It  is  our  duty  to  serve  that  people,  not  only 
the  segment  of  one  particular  group  but  the 
whole  people.  These  21  months  of  war  have 
told  a  story  of  democracy  and  the  unity  of 
tlie  most  divecse  people  on  the  earth  as  no 
other  event  in  our  history.  It  is  the  duty 
of  an  association  such  as  yours  to  serve  that 
unity.  Well  might  each  cooperative  take  as 
its  slocran,  "Yes:  we  must,  indeed,  all  ban; 
togetho-,  or.  most  assuredly,  we  shall  all  x^arg 
separately," 
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Before  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  many  editors,  and 
speakers,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
citizens  recently  received  from  the  State 
Department  a  bulky  book  entitled  'Peace 
and  War  1931-1941."  Under  leave 
granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am  incorpo- 
rating herewith  in  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial based  on  this  book  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 
Daily  Argus  Leader,  the  largest  daily 
newspaper  in  Ave  West  Central  States. 
It  is  an  editorial  which  merits  careful 
reading. 

Some  there  are  who  have  referred  to 
this  voluminous  tome  as  "the  alibi  album 
of  the  State  Department."  Certain  it  is 
that  the  large  collection  of  letters,  re- 
ports, speeches,  and  documents  con- 
tained In  this  volume  come  in  very  sorry 
contrast  with  the  attitudes  apd  actions 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  as  pub- 
licly exemplified  during  the  interval  cov- 
ered by  the  book. 

The  editorial  entitled  "Before  the 
War"  brings  to  mind  a  few  of  the  many 
Inconsistencies  which  exist  l)etween  the 
campaign  promises,  the  public  utter- 
ances, and  the  stated  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  compared  with  what  the 
State  Department  now  purports  to  be 
Its  "We  knew  It  all  the  time" .position. 
It  would  appear  that  the  evidence  gath- 
ered so  painstakingly  in  "Peace  and 
War"  presents  a  rather  clear-cut  indict- 
ment of  the.  failure  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration to  suit  its  words  and  action 
to  what  it  now  claims  was  its  knowledge. 

There  is  little  excuse  for  any  admin- 
istration to  fail  to  utilize  the  evidence 
which  is  its  exclusively  and  to  which  it 
alone  has  access  in  the  files  of  the  State 
Department.  Such  evidence  to  be  of  any 
value  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
action  rather  than  the  material  for 
alibis. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Betokz  thz  Wak 

The  ji€lf-caUed  omniscient  Department  of 
State  now  says  that  It  knew  all  the  time  that 
we  were  going  to  get  Into  a  war  and  it  pro- 
duces voluminous  documents  from  Its  flies 
to  support  the  contention. 

Letters  and  reports  are  one  thing,  however. 
Action  is  another. 

The  administration's  case  goes  back  to 
1933 — the  ye;ir  in  which  the  New  Deal  as- 
sumed power.  Since  that  time,  the  current 
report  contends,  it  was  deeply  conscious  of 
Impending  war  and  the  strong  possibility  that 
the  United  States  would  become  involved. 

It  now  contends  that  it  could  do  no  more 
than  it  did  because  the  people  as  a  whole 
were  noninterventlonist  in  their  thinking. 

It  Is  true,  no  doubt,  to  say  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  sought  to  re- 
X:aiu  from  interventlcu  in  disputes  elsewhere. 


But  this  does  not  mean  that  they  were  op- 
posed to  a  strong  defense. 

And  it  is  on  this  point  that  the  case  now 
presented  by  the  administration  falls  flat. 

The  Republican  Party,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
toric record,  has  been  the  party  of  military 
preparedness.  It  has  urged  the  development 
of  a  strong  Army  anri  Navy. 

But  the  faction  that  withheld  action  In  the 
years  following  1933  was  the  New  Deal  admin- 
istration. It  w.as  more  concerned  about  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  the  W.  P.  A.  than 
it  was  for  preparedness.  Empha.'^is,  too. 
should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  New 
Dealers  were  in  complete  control  of  Congres.s 
for  several  years  following  1933.  And  the 
Democratic  Party — the  President's  party — is 
still  in  control.  At  any  time  it  really  wanted 
substantial  appropriations  for  military  pur- 
poses, it  could  have  obtained  them.  But  it 
didn't  ask  for  them.  In  truth,  the  Congress 
went  beyond  the  official  requests  in  many 
particulars  to  swell  the  military  establish- 
ments. And  the  Republicans  were  among  the 
leaders  in  these  movements. 

Attention  also  should  be  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  America  First  committee  Included 
among  its  most  important  planks  a  statement 
urging  the  strongest  possible  military  estab- 
lishment.    It  wasn't  a  pacifist  organization. 

STATI  DEPARTMENT  ATTEMPTS  TO  CONFL'SE 

If  one  would  care  to  do  so,  he  could  co«pile 
a  voluminous  report  as  well  showing  the  atti- 
tude of  President  Roosevelt  in  1940.  If  he 
were  conscious  then  that  we  were  about  to 
be  Involved  In  a  world  war,  he  was  guilty  of 
double  dealing  in  countless  statements  which 
he  made. 

Little  purpose  would  be  gained  now  in  re- 
viving the  President's  statements  of  1940  if 
It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  his  Department 
of  State  is  trying  to  confuse  the  record.  As 
a  matter  of  public  understanding,  however, 
the  President's  remarks  should  be  reiterated. 

Among  his  speechc  was  the  one  at  Boston 
on  October  30,  1940.  That  was  after  the  war 
was  underway  in  Europe  and  in  Asia — after 
Hitler  had  Invaded  surrounding  nations  and 
the  Japanese  had  entered  China.  Roosevelt 
then'  said: 

And  while  I  am  talking  to  you,  fathers  and 
mothers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance.  I 
have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it  again 
and  again  and  again.  Your  beys  are  not  going 
to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars. 

Here  is  another  excerpt  from  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  in  Boston  in  1940,  delivered  Just 
a  few  days  before  the  people  were  to  mark 
their  ballots: 

"We  know  that  we  are  determined  to  de- 
fend our  country  and  with  our  neighbors  to 
defend  this  hemisphere.  We  are  strong  in 
cur  defense.  The  first  purpxJse  of  cur  foreign 
policy  is  to  keep  our  country  out  of  war." 

If  the  die  were  cast  then — if  he  knew  as  he 
was  speaking  that  ctir  participation  in  the 
war  was  inevitable — then  what  Justification 
was  there  for  the  statement  indicating  that 
he  was  still  trying  to  keep  us  out  of  the  war? 

What  Is  of  the  prst  Is  of  the  past.  Mistakes 
have  been  made.  We  are  now  at  war  and  we 
must  deal  with  its  realities.  The  assumption, 
however,  that  the  noninterventionists  were 
all  wrong  and  the  interventionists  were 
all  right  isn't  justified.  Both  made  errors  In 
their  thinking. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  protest  when 
Roosevelt's  Department  of  State  new  comes 
forth  with  an  allegation  that  it  knew  every- 
thing well  in  advance,  that  it  was  prepared, 
that  it  expected  war  and  our  invclvment. 
President  Roosevelt's  own  statement  indicts 
either  that  contention  or  his  own  desire  to 
deal  fairly  with  the  American  people. 


Chinese  Exclusion  Laws 


REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOSEPH  RIDER  FARRINGTON 

DE.LEG.\TE    FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.^day.  October  21,  1943 

Ml-.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  lo  take  this  means  of  calling 
the  altention  of  the  House  at  this  time  to 
a  petition  from  more  than  800  American 
Citi/.en.s  re;siding  in  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii, requesting  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  Chinese  ex- 
clusion laws. 

The  petition  carries  the  names  of  peo- 
ple who  hold  positions  of  leadership  in 
viitually  all  walks  of  life  in  these  im- 
portant islands.  It  comes  from  residents 
of  all  the  principal  islands,  including 
Oahu,  Kauai,  Maui,  and  Hawaii. 

The  petition  carries  this  statement: 

We,  the  undersigned  American  citizens, 
being  in  the  Pacific  *ar  zone  and  having 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  people 
through  our  close  association  with  them, 
re.sptc'LJuUy  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  legislate  the  re- 
peal cf  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  and  other 
discriminatory  laws  which,  however  desir- 
able and  neces,sary  they  may  have  been  when 
pa.ssed.  have  no  further  reason  for  their 
existence  and  which  only  tend  to  needlessly 
hurt  our  friends  and  allies  who  have  so  long 
and  60  valiantly  been  fighting  our  common 
enemy,  who  Is  losing  no  opportunity  to  use 
them  against  us. 

We  believe  that  this  proposed  repeal  of  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act  is  of  a  similar  nature 
and  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  voluntarily  surrendering  its  treaty 
rights  of  extraterritoriality. 

The  petition  is  of  special  significance 
because  it  comes  from  people  whose  asso- 
ciation with  the  Chinese  extends  over  a 
lone  period  of  time. 

There  is  no  section  of  our  country  In 
which  the  Ciiinese  constitute  as  relatively 
large  proportion  of  the  population  as  they 
do  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The 
number  of  Chiaese  at  present  residing  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  106.000. 
Of  these.  29.000  reside  in  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  All  but  about  5,000  of  tho.se 
residing  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are 
American  citizens.  Seme  of  them  are  in 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  their 
residence  in  the  islands.  They  hold  po- 
sitions of  leadership  in  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor— religious,  professional,  commer- 
cial, and  governmental.  They  are  held 
in  high  recard  by  all  elements  of  the 
community  for  the  important  part  they 
have  played  in  the  development  of  these 
island-. 

Their  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
has  been  a  sisinificantly  large  one.  There 
are  many  young  Americans  of  Chinese 
ance.stry  who  are  serving  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  not  a  fev.'  of  them  who 
hold  commis.^ions.  A  great  many  are 
employed  in  vital  work  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  Hawaiian  Air  Depot,  and  in  other 
important  installations. 
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In  requesting  repeal  of  the  Chinese  ex- 
clusion acts  and  the  treatment  of  China 
on  a  basis  of  equality  with  other  friendly 
powi^rs  the  people  who  have  signed  this 
petition  speak  from  a  long  experience 
and  close  association  with  the  Chines^. 
and  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
this  measure  to  the  fight  against  Jap- 
anese aggression,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment in  the  future  of  peace  in  the  Pacific. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  only 
should  Congress  enact  this  bill  to  help 
win  the  war  but  to  help  in  the  recon- 
struction of  China  as  the  strong  and  in- 
dependent nation  that  she  must  be  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Pacific 
following  the  destruction  of  Japanese 
military  power. 


Milk  ProductioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

OF   CONKFCTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1943 

Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
seemed  my  duty  from  time  to  time  d'lr- 
ing  the  past  few  mcrths  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion and  the  OfBce  of  Price  Adininiitra- 
tion  that  unlr<:s  the  dairy  producers  in 
my  district  and  in  Connecticut  had  some 
relief  frcm  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  tryinj,'  to  produce  milk  the  com- 
munity .would  be  faced  with  a  milk 
shoiLage. 

The  serious  lack  of  feed,  particularly 
of  corn  content,  the  hifih  price  of  labor 
and  the  celir.o:  price  to  the  consumer 
were  su'^h  that  the  dairjTnen  were  pro- 
ducing this  c.'^Tcnt^al  commodity  at  a  loss. 

In  consequence  over  the  patt  few 
months  dairymen,  large  and  small,  have 
bttn  disposing  of  their  herds,  some  no 
doubt  to  be  siaurrhtered. 

Specific  instances  have  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  these  administrative 
agencies  without  any  relief.  Recently 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
granted  an  unwanted  and  irvuiacient 
sub-'idy  in  Connecticut  amounting  to  50 
cents  a  hundredweight  on  milk.  This 
Is  atwut  1  cent  per  quart  and  is  InsufB- 
cient  to  keep  the  milk  producer  going,  as 
I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out. 

Thcie  comes  to  me  in  my  mcil  today  a 
letter  from  one  of  our  small  producers 
With  only  160  head  telling  me  that  he  has 
already  bc^iun  to  dispose  of  his  herd  as 
he  had  told  me  several  months  ago  he 
would  of  ne  'essity  be  required  to  do.  For 
th*  RicoRD  I  include  herewith  a  copy  of 
this  letter  from  the  Pairlea  Farms. 

The  Fairlea  Farms  have  had  a  famous 
herd  of  Ayrshire  cows  and  the  owner, 
Wilson  H.  Lee,  staited  this  herd  some  40 
years  ago.  Both  Mr.  Lee  and  the  man- 
ager. Mr.  Demarest,  who  writes,  have  told 
me  repeatedly  hov/  reluctant  they  were 
to  reduce  this  herd  but  it  was  necessary 


to  curtail  the  number  of  herd  in  order 
to  reduce  their  losses.    Here  is  the  let- 

OCTQDB  19,  1943. 

Hon.   Ranuu  Compton, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Deax  Cqngbessman:  You  may  possibly  have 
seen  in  the  New  Haven  paper  the  account  of 
the  sale  of  some  of  the  Pairlea  stoclt.  I  am 
sending  you  herewith  the  register  showing 
the  pictures  of  the  sale  and  a  couple  of  the 
aniruaLs  sold.  We  sold  60  out  of  160  head 
and  we  are  keeping  the  other  100  to  see  If 
conditions  Improve  so  that  we  can  go  along 
with  them  after  next  spring.  If  not,  we  will 
dispose  of  the  rest.  It  Is  not  possible  to  con- 
tinue to  farm  on  the  scale  we  do  and  lose 
money.  The  price  of  mtik  should  be  at  least 
2  cents  higher  so  that  we  can  break  even.  I 
know  that  you  have  done  considerable  work 
on  this  as  well  as  some  of  our  other  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators.  If  the  number  of 
disposal  sales  Is  any  Indication  of  what  is 
happening  the  shortage  of  milk  Is  going  to 
grow  to  proportions  not  yet  propounded  by 
the  O.  P.  A.  The  pinch  Is  already  on  ard 
I  hate  to  forecast  what  will  happen  but  I  am 
sure  It  Is  well  on  the  way  to  being  worse. 

I  Just  thought  this  might  be  a  little  def- 
inite Indication  from  your  own  district  of 
what  is  h.ippcnlDg. 

Cordially   your?, 

John  R   Dehiarest. 
Manager,  Pairlea  Farms. 


Relief  cf  Spanish  War  Veterans 


"Wherras  due  to  the  lncr««M  In  the  cost  of 
living  their  pensions  are  wholly  inadequBte 
to  proTMe  slielter,  food,  and  proper  raiment 
for  our  comrwdee;  and 

"Whereas  H.  R.  3350  wtn  grant  f75  a  month 
to  all  Spanish  War  Teterans  on  the  rolls  at 
the  age  of  66  years  because  of  total 
disability.  Instead  of  th«  $60  now  payable. 
It  would  grant  widows  f40  at  the  age  of  65 
years  instead  of  the  present  $30.  It  would 
grant  $50  If  they  were  the  wires  of  their 
soldier  husbands  In  serrlce  days.  It  would 
extend  the  marriage  date  to  January  1,  I$3S, 
in  lieu  of  September  1,  1923,  the  present  de- 
limiting date:    and 

"Whereas  H.  R.  2350  Is  the  bill  spotiaored 
by  our  national  legialativc  committee  and 
endorsed  by  our  national  encampment: 
Therefore   be   It 

"Resolvtd.  That  Bagley  Camp.  No.  41.  De- 
partment of  Illinois,  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  go  on  record  as  favoring  hnmedlata 
passage  at  H.  B.  2350  In  order  to  rellere  our 
needy  and  sulTerlng  comrades  and  their  de- 
pendents." 

ASTHTJa    HtJfTOJf. 

Chairman,  Past  Depmrtmrnt 

Commmnder  of  lllinoi$. 
William  A.  Pobtumt, 
Commander,  Bagley  Camp, 
No.  41,  Department  of  Ulinoia. 
Hknbt  Winkelu.nn, 
Adiutant,  Bagley  Camji 

No.  41,  Department  of  Illinois. 


EXTENSION  OP  RFJifARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  Bagley  Camp,  No. 
41.  Department  of  Illinois,  United  Span- 
ish War  Veterans,  Chicago,  HI.: 

Eaglet   Camp,   No    41, 

depaerment  of  illinois. 
United  Spakish  Wae  Vetskans. 

August  4,  1943. 
Hon.  William  A.  Rowak, 

Congressman,    Second    District,    Illinois. 

DEAJt  Concketsman:  At  a  regular  meeting 
of  Bagley  Camp  No.  41,  Department  of  Illi- 
nois, United  Si>anleh  War  Veterans,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted: 

"Whereas  there  is  a  biU  pending  In  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  Introduced  by  Rep- 
rtsfntatlve  Chahtis  A.  Buckmt,  of  New 
York,  Icnown  as  H.  R.  2350,  asking  benefits 
In  leo:islatlon  for  the  relief  of  the  veterans 
who  scr-ved  In  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  the  China 
Relief  Expedition,  during  the  period  Afwll 
26,  1898,  to  July  4,  1902:  and 

"Whereas  upon  entering  the  service  it  was 
understood  that  we  were  to  receive  similar 
treatment  accorded  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War;  and 

"Whereas  the  average  age  of  the  Spanish 
War  veteran  is  69  years  and  many  of  cur 
comrades  are  solely  dependent  upon  their 
pensions  now  being  received  for  their  support 
and  maintenance:   and 


Unprtcedented  Potato  Hanrest  ia  Maine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAU^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1943 

Mr,  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress I  am  to  deliver  later  in  the  day  on 
the  steps  at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol 
to  a  group  of  potato  pickers  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  are  returning  to  their  homes 
after  a  trip  to  Maine,  where  they  as- 
sist.2d  in  harvesting  tlie  unprecedented 
crop  raised  in  response  to  the  appeal  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recdrb, 
a.^  follows: 

With  the  approaching  seaton  of  National 
Thauk:  giving.  Maine's  ciViZens  are  profoundly 
(^teiul  for  an  abundant  harvest  and  particu- 
larly in  our  great  agricultural  crop  of  whua 
potatoes. 

This  year  Maine  potato  growers  responded 
to  the  appeal  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultur?  and  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration with  the  unprecedented  plant- 
ing of  192.000  acres. 

Divine  providence  cooperated  with  nature 
In  furnishing  most  favorable  condition.*}  for 
growth  and  the  yield  reached  the  record  total 
cf  370  bUHhcls  to  an  acre. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy  million  bushela 
of  potatoes  are  coming  from  th".  ground  to 
fill  the  call  of  Americana  everywhere  for 
calories  to  win  the  war.  Seventy-one  million 
bu-hels  are  coming  from  the  great  potato 
empire  of  Aroostook  Count;  In  northc-a&tera 
Maine. 
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Maine  people  arc  grateful  to  be  able  to  make 
this  contribuiioii  to  the  feeding  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  Our  armed  forces  Will 
take  18  percent  of  the  entire  national  produc- 
tion of  470  000  COO  bushels,  or  approximately 
the  contribution  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

1  feel  privileged  to  express  for  the  people  of 
Mnine  cur  profound  thanks  to  the  thousands 
of  workers  who  c.'.me  into  cur  fields  to  help 
us  h  irvest  this  g.gantic  crop.  Tlie  harvest 
Bea.son  by  vlrtU"  of  our  northern  location 
and  frcst  and  freezing  conditions  limited 
the  harvesting  season  to  about  5  weeks  be- 
ginning the  k;st  of  September.  War  condi- 
tions and  th?  Inck  of  home  workers  made 
harve-t.ng  a  seemingly  insurmountable 
proclc  n.  S.nie  35.000  workers  were  re- 
quired— including  men,  women,  and  children. 
Maine  w?.s  cM;T''i  to  make  its  appeal  for  a 
hu.^e  number  cf  cut-of-Siate  workers.  Over 
5.000  people  c:::ne  to  Maine  to  help  us  dig 
our  Maine  potutors.  Some  1.600  farm  work- 
ers came  from  the  States  of  Kentucky.  Ar- 
kani-a?.  Ok'ali(;r.-a.  and  West  Virginia.  These 
wori.Ts  were  recruited  by  the  Aericultural 
Ester  .on  Strvicfs  In  these  4  States  and 
weie  tr^insported  to  northern  Maine  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  by  the  Offlce  cf  Labor  of 
the  WiiT  Fout!  Adir.iiustration  and  placed  on 
tho  f..ruis  by  ihe  cc.unty  agents  In  our  Slate. 

In  a'lditicn  large  numb?rs  of  college  and 
hlgh-schrcl  student--  came  In  from  our 
neiijhb  irin?  S'pr.rs  and  great  numbers  of 
Bov  Scruts  hc'r)f>d  cut. 

AU  this  ncijhbo: iy  assistance  from  pll  over 
the  eestern  Un  'ed  States  was  finally  supple- 
mented by  the  C'-minn;  of  800  soldiers  trcm 
units  in  the  New  England  area  furnished  by 
the  United  Sti.ie*  Army  in  this  crisi':  at  the 
request  cf  the  D-cpartment  of  Agr.cul'urc, 
the  War  Food  Adm  nistration,  and  the  War 
Manpower  Coniinission. 

Some  500  wc.Iiers  from  the  States  men- 
tioned the  larccst  number  coming  from 
Kentucky  are  new  returning  to  their  homes. 
Today  they  aro  enjcying  a  brief  stop-over  In 
Washington.  Here  the  State  of  Maine  Joins 
the  State  cf  K?ntucky  in  paying  tribute  and 
giving  thank's  to  these  workers. 

Notable  amouis  the  wjrkers  of  this  Ken- 
tucky group  Is  Mrs.  Alice  Davis,  a  71 -year-old 
widow  from  Lovely,  In  MiU-tin  County.  Ky. 
This  woman  truly  typifies  the  spirit  of 
American  womanhood  in  demonstrating  her 
prowess  by  picking  63  barrels  of  potatoes  in  a 
single  day.  This  was  her  record.  She 
averaged  65  b.vrrels  for  every  day  that  she 
labored  to  help  win  the  war  by  a  more  ample 
food  supply  Mrs.  Davis  came  to  Maine  with 
three  nephews  and  three  cousins  and  there 
found  the  happy  association  of  service  in 
Maine  farm  homes.  Mrs.  Davis  herself  Is  a 
farmer  and  owns  and  operates  a  10-acre  farm 
In  the  mountains  of  Kentucky.  She  is  now 
going  back  home  to  dig  her  own  patch  of 
potatoes  and  harvest  her  corn  and  then  to 
plant  her  winter  crop  of  vetch  and  clover 
which  she  will  have  plowed  under  In  the 
spring  as  a  foundation  for  another  crop. 
America  may  well  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  person  1  Ilea t  ion  of  American  womanhood 
as  we  renew  our  faith  In  the  ability  of  our 
women  to  carry  on  for  a  total  victory  and  a 
lasting  peace. 

The  harvesting  of  this  bumper  crop  prc^ 
duced  many  problems — notably  that  of 
Btcrage.  In  order  to  meet  this  problem  Maine 
producers  began  to  ship  run-of-the-fleld 
potatoes  to  the  open  markets.  Federal  and 
State  agencies  Joined  In  offering  road  ma- 
chinery with  which  to  dig  earth  pits  for  the 
ptirpose  of  storing  potatoes.  This  la  the  first 
time  that  such  a  form  of  storage  has  been 
resorted  to  In  Maine.  The  transportation 
•ervlces  of  cur  country  have  responded  to 
the  task  of  shipping  these  Maine  potatoes  all 
over  the  United  States.  Seventy-five  thou- 
sand cars  will  be  required  for  this  purpose, 
and  from  now  on  r.^oot  of  these  cars  must  be 
protected  from   the  cold  by  Insulation  and 


I  heating.  This  is  but  another  phase  of  the 
tremendous  problem  facing  Maine  producers 
and  our  transportation  and  marketing 
facilities  in  supplying  73,000,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  American  consumers. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Maine 
potatoes  will  be  sent  to  practically  every 
battle  front  where  American  boys  are  en- 
gaged. These  potatoes  will  go  forth  in  de- 
hydrated packs.  Our  small  and  bruised  po- 
tatoes will  be  used  to  produce  some  95  per- 
cent of  all  the  potato  starch  used  in  the 
United  States.  Potato  starch  is  in  great  de- 
mand owing  to  the  lack  of  foreign  imports. 

Realizing  that  there  must  be  immediate 
shipments  of  potatoes  to  save  them  from 
freez  ng — we  have  already  had  a  heavy  frost 
in  Maine,  and  Idaho  has  had  a  5-inch  fall 
of  saov, — Federal  agencies  are  Joining  in  one 
of  the  greatest  marketing  programs  in  our 
entire  history.  Immedtat3  shipment  to  ccn- 
sumsrs  provides  the  easiest  and  most  direct 
method  for  storage.  The  Marketing  Report 
D. vision  of  the  Food  Distribution  Admin- 
istration has  harnessed  up  every  available 
agency  in  the  country  in  this  etiort. 

Every  food  store  is  featuring  Irish  poia- 
tccs.  Practically  every  radio  station  is  car- 
ryins;  messages  day  by  day  uig.ng  mimed,  ite 
purcha.es  to  help  m  the  stcra'.;e  of  potatoes. 
Tiie  entire  food  trade  of  America  is  being 
organized  to  make  this  early  potato  purchcse 
pr^^ram  a  succes.^.  The  or<janizations  who 
h.ave  been  reqtiesled  to  p.Titicipate  in  this 
niovcment  are  the  National  Re'^ail  Grocers 
AiS'.jCiation.  the  Independent  Grocers  Alli- 
ance, the  Supermarket  Instiiuie.  the  Na- 
tional .Association  of  Food  Cliains.  the  Na- 
tional American  Wholesale  Grtcers  A.^sccia- 
tion,  the  National  Voluntary  Groups  Insti- 
tute. t!-.e  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vetietable 
Association,  the  National  League  of  V  hole-ale 
Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Distributors,  and 
the  Amtrican  Meat  Institute. 

The  National  Restaurant  Association  is 
having  its  membership  feature  potatoes  as 
the  victory  food  selection  for  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  A.sscciation  of  Duimg  Car 
Superintendents  is  also  participating.  Tlion 
come  the  organizations  of  women,  the  women 
who  m-anage  the  food  buying  of  America. 
They  include  the  American  Legion  Au.xiliaiy. 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  C.  I.  O..  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Negro  Women,  and  hundreds  of 
powerful  federated  women's  clubs.  All  are 
participating  In  this  early  purchasing  and 
storage  campaign.  Also  participating  in  this 
unprecedented  campaign  is  the  American 
Gas  Association,  the  Council  of  Electric  Oper- 
ating Companies,  the  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute—all have  promised  and  are  giving  the 
fullest  support  of  their  advertising  and  con- 
tacts with  consumers  and  their  own  service 
departments. 

The  railroads,  banks,  and  other  agencies 
that  serve  the  people  and  have  a  great  In- 
fluence over  their  buying  and  home-making 
habits  have  lent  the  force  of  their  advertis- 
ing to  this  campaign.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
transit  companies,  the  telephone  companies, 
the  electrical-equipment  manufacturers,  such 
as  the  General  Electric  and  Westinghotise. 
Then  comes  the  drugstores  and  myriad  other 
agencies — all  cooperating  in  a  gigantic  effort 
designed  to  enter  every  home  In  America. 

Between  the  5th  and  18th  of  October 
there  has  been  shipped  from  Aroostook 
County  5.350  carloads  of  potatoes.  Last  year, 
during  the  same  comparative  period.  2.788 
cars  were  shipped  to  market.  In  1941  this 
early  period  shipment  was  1.565  cars,  and 
in  1940,  a  nominal  potato  year,  849  cars. 
This  to  my  mind  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
railroads  of  the  Northeast,  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  to  the  OflSce  of 
Defense  Transportation,  which  have  bent 
every  energy  to  provide  cars  for  rushing  our 
banner  potato  crop  to  the  markets  of  eastern 
United  States. 


Maine  expresses  thanks  to  all  who  have 
contributed  to  producing,  harvesting,  and 
marketing  the  largest  single  crop  of  potatoes 
ever  produced  in  a  single  county  and  a  single 
State  within  the  borders  of  our  country. 


More  on  Columbus  Day,  1943 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLI 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREFENTATTVES 
Thursday,  October  21.  1943 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  happy 
to  nicUide  a  masterful  address,  delivered 
by  Judge  John  J.  Fre.schi,  of  the  court 
of  general  se.>slons  in  the  city  of  New 
Yo-k,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  Columbus  Day. 

Judre  Fre>rhi  i.s  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing jurists  in  New  York  City  and  is  richt- 
fuliy  recognized  as  able,  ei'udite.  and  an 
ass'duous  student  of  the  law.  Indefat- 
igable v.orkei  thouf:h  he  is,  he,  noneihe- 
les.s.  fitids  time  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
sub.iects  divorced  from  his  court  v;ork 
but  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
His  opinion  is  m.uch  valued  by  his  fellow 
New  Yorkers  and  he  is  constantly  called 
upun  to  pive  the  benefit  of  his  advice  on 
m.any  important  questions. 

His  addre.>s  follows: 

The  Columbus  Day  citizens'  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Generuso  Pope  Is  chairman  and 
grand  marshal,  has  given  through  the  splen- 
did cofiperaticn  of  his  honor,  the  mayor,  this 
year's  celebration  a  character  that  serves  to 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  the  day,  and 
wc  have  wUne.'s.'d  a  magnificent  and  mcst 
intt  resting  parade  up  Fifth  Avenue  to  Cc- 
lumbus  Circle.  We  are  about  to  hear  the 
talk.'^  on  this  occasion  of  his  excellmicy,  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  of  the  mayor, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  this  vast  audience  here 
gathered  take  to  heart  their  messages.  We 
rejtjice  with  them  over  the  achievements  and 
victnr:P5  of  our  armed  forces  looking  to  the 
liberation  and  welfare  of  all  oppressed  peoples 
and  for  a  day  of  stable,  peaceful,  and  Just 
guVtrnrnents  oy  the  people  of  every  land  for 
the  preservation  of  home,  faith,  and  democ- 
racy. 

In  that  spirit  and  with  such  a  firm  deter- 
miuati'jn.  we  pledge  allegiance  to  our  flag 
and  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  and 
with  unswerving  loyalty  and  wholehearted 
support  give  to  our  country  and  to  our  Com- 
mander in  Chitf,  and  all  the  armed  forces, 
every  help,  aid.  and  comfort  of  which  we  are 
capable. 

The  beautiful  and  patriotic  music  of  our 
national  anthem  is  a  reminder  of  the  lessons 
of  our  American  history — and  Is,  Indeed,  al- 
ways most  thrilling. 

In  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  we  have  gath- 
ered at  the  foot  of  the  well-known  landmark 
in  New  York,  tlie  monument  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  to  celebrate  today  the  four  hund- 
dred  and  fifty-first  anniversarj-  of  the  discov- 
ery of  this  continent  by  the  stalwart  and  in- 
trepid mariner  who.  with  his  brave  band  of 
sailors,  ventured  over  new  paths  of  the  sea  to 
prove  to  the  world  of  that  day  in  1492  that  the 
world  was  round  and  that  there  was  a  new 
avenue  by  which  to  reach  Asia.  Tlie  discov- 
ery cf  America  has  an  even  greater  sipnifi- 
cance  m   these   tunes   tiian  ever  before.     It 
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made  possible,  not  alone  the  opening  up  of  a 
new  world,  but  it  also  made  po&sible  the  ee- 
tabllshment  of  a  new  country  for  us — a  coun- 
try which  has  so  grown  in  population, 
strength,  and  wealth  that  in  these  times  It 
serves,  as  President  Roosevelt  has  stated,  as 
the  arsenal  of  democracy  of  the  world. 

Well  might  we  wonder  what  Columbus 
would  do  or  say  were  he  among  us  at  this 
critical  period  of  our  existence.  Surely,  the 
spirit  of  that  great  man  would  lead  us  to 
enlarge  our  determination  to  preserve  by 
all  means  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  for  our- 
selves and  for  posterity,  and  to  help  other 
pecples  of  the  world  acqiiire  similar  freedoms 
In  a  dawn  of  new  liberties.  He  would  preach, 
no  doubt,  the  object  lessons  of  sacrifice  and 
their  value,  urging  us  to  dare  and  risk  our 
all.  cur  personal  resources,  among  other 
things,  for  an  even  better  world  in  which 
to  live  as  neighbors  and  friends.  He  would 
enlist  us  in  the  cause  for  democracy's  sake 
and  for  the  happiness  rf  mankind.  He  would 
lead  the  way  against  the  foes  of  an  enduring 
government  of,  by.  and  for  the  people.  He 
would  uphold  human  rights  and  the  dignity 
of  man.  He  would  guide  his  own  country- 
men to  follow  the  Allies  in  their  course  to 
uplift  the  downtrodden  cf  the  earth  and  for 
those  freedoms  which  have  been  promtilgated 
In  the  Atlantic  Charter — a  modern  bill  of 
rights  for  all  humanity  to  enjoy  if  they  bo 
will.  If  he  were  alive  today,  surely  he  would 
subsaibe  to  those  principles  and  sentiments 
which  we  embrace  and  talie  to  our  hearts, 
and  would  oppose  those  who  would  £ubjtigate 
peoples  against  their  will  and  destroy  the 
traditions  cf  the  past.  He  would  have  this 
a  free  world,  under  law  and  with  Justice, 
wherein  man  is  sovereign  and  human  rights 
are  the  Jewels  of  life. 

Our  people  and  their  allies  are  fighting  to 
preserve  and  vindicate  those  rights  now  In 
this  war.  The  'expression  of  the  American 
mind  "  is  symbolized  in  the  valor  and  heroic 
deeds  of  our  men  and  women,  of  all  races 
and  creeds,  livln.^  and  dead,  and  the  creed  of 
our  Americanism  Is  the  maintenance  of  the 
charter  of  freedom  and  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  all 
alike. 

These  of  other  countries  who  receive  us  as 
friends  will  reap  with  us  the  harvest  of  oiu' 
liberties. 

For  the  public  good,  the  people  of  Italy, 
as  others  sliould  do,  have  thrown  off  their 
government  which  betrayed  them,  and  they 
are  Joining  of  our  efforts  "with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
pledging  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor."  Those  im- 
mortal words  express  the  American  mind  and 
the  minds  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
United  Nations  better  than  any  other.  Like 
them,  we  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  World  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
and  in  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  we  hold  those  who  are  opposed 
to  us  "enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends." 


China,  Democracy's  Hope  in  Hie  Orient 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1943 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Asiatic  menace  or  the  "yellow  peril"  is  a 
subject  of  great  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  This  problem  of 
Asiatic  immigration  originated  on  the 
Pacific    coast.    The    great    transconti- 


nental railwasrs  imported  the  bulk  of  the 
original  Chinese  in  order  to  obtain  cheap 
labor  and  when  those  rallwas^  were  com- 
pleted, they  heartlessly  discharged  these 
laborers  to  starve.  But  these  Chinese 
were  tenacious  of  life  and  they  dug  the 
ditches,  washed  the  dishes,  washed  the 
clothes  of  the  miners  and  perfoimed  the 
other  menial  tasks  which  the  white  man 
refused  to  do.  When  periods  of  unem- 
plosTnent  swept  over  our  Nation,  the  old, 
old  appeal  to  racial  hate  and  prejudice 
was  used  and  popular  opinion  made  the 
"heathen  Cliinee"  the  scapegoat. 

Their  rights  as  hiunan  beings  were 
denied.  They  were  accused  of  crimes 
and  petty  misdemeanors  without  justifi- 
cation and,  in  thousands  of  instances, 
were  wantonly  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
Their  murderers  were  never  tried  or  pun- 
ished by  the  meager  courts  of  those  days. 
The  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts  were  con- 
ceived during  that  period  and  became  the 
law  of  the  land. 

We  on  the  Pacific  coast  stand  in  the 
path  of  a  potential  invasion  from  the 
Asiatic  Continent,  and  we  realize  how 
necessary  it  is  that  we  break  down  the 
present  attempt  of  the  militaristic  Japa- 
nese leaders  to  unite  the  more  than 
1,000.000.000  members  of  the  yellow  race 
in  a  holy  war  against  the  white  race. 

The  Members  of  this  House,  just  yes- 
terday morning,  wefe  privileged  to  hear 
our  great  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Mar- 
shall, and  the  head  of  the  Army  Intelli- 
gence. General  Strong,  testify  as  to  the 
military  problem  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
importance  of  China's  continuous  war 
against  Japan.  We  realize  that  land 
bases  near  enough  to  bomb  the  heart  of 
the  Japanese  war  machine  will  be  neces- 
sary before  this  Axis  power  can  be  de- 
stroyed. If  China  capitulates,  where 
will  these  bases  be  found?  A  coopera- 
tive. anti-Fascist  China  is  the  logical 
place  for  our  military  and  aviation  bases, 
and  their  great  Christian  leader,  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  has  promised  them  to  us. 

How  can  we  prevent  the  union  of  over 
a  billion  Asiatics  with  Its  potential  dan- 
ger to  the  white  races  both  now  and  in 
the  centuries  to  come?  The  obvious  an- 
swer to  that  lies  in  the  future  political 
form  of  China.  The  destiny  of  the  white 
race  may  depend  on  our  treatment  of 
China,  on  our  recognition  of  her  dignity 
as  a  nation,  on  our  wholehearted  support 
of  her  present  struggle  toward  democ- 
racy. The  history  of  our  treatment  of 
China  and  its  nationals  Is  not  one  of 
which  we  cau  be  proud.  In  this  hour  of 
our  Nation's  peril  in  the  Par  East  we  need 
desperately  the  continued  cooperation  of 
a  fighting  China.  We  can,  if  we  rise  to 
the  challenge  of  history,  cement  the  good 
will  of  a  China  which  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  democracy.  We  can  clear 
the  record  of  our  past  mistakes  and 
break  the  back  of  the  "yellow  peril"  for 
centuries  to  come.  We  can  do  the  thing 
which  is  m(M»ally  and  spiritually  right. 
The  nation  that  becomes  too  proud  to 
admit  its  mistakes  and  rectify  its  wrongs 
consigns  itself  to  oblivion. 

The  passage  of  H.  R.  3070  Is  a  gesture 
of  recognition  to  China  which  she  has 
well  earned  by  her  6  years  of  opposition 
to  the  Japanese  armies.  Cliina,  alone 
and  unaided,  fought  Japan  for  over  4 


years  while  we  turned  aside  our  faces 
from  her  tortured  cries  of  anguish.  It 
is  estimated  that  approximately  18.000.- 
000  of  her  people  perished  during  that 
time  by  the  scourge  of  war.  famine,  and 
pestilence. 

The  passage  of  H.  R.  3070  will  not  let 
down  the  bars  to  unrestricted  Asiatic 
immigration.  If  it  did,  I  would  oppose 
it.  It  specifically  and  definitely  limits 
the  entry  of  those  of  the  Chinese  race 
to  105  per  year.  It  further  requires  com- 
pliance with  all  the  regulations  of  our 
voluminous  immigration  safeguards. 

The  number  of  Chinese  which  may 
enter  under  this  quota  cannot  affect  the 
econ(Mnlc  status  of  190,000,000  people  in 
our  country,  but  it  will  be  a  great  psy- 
chological force  in  the  minds  of  the  tedd- 
ers and  people  of  China.  Not  only  will 
it  be  of  great  value  in  wartime,  but 
in  the  post-war  era  it  will  assure  us  of 
their  good  will.  With  the  awakening 
and  development  of  the  400.000,000  peo- 
ple of  China  into  a  modern  democratic 
society,  who  can  measure  the  value  of 
their  friendship  in  the  field  of  world 
trade,  in  establishing  a  stable  world  eco- 
nomic level,  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace? 


Preterration  of  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORSIACK 

or  HASBACinTSnTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  October  21. 1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  therein  a  splendid  address  made 
by  the  Honorable  Sumner  Welles,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  befora  the 
twenty-fifth  armiversary  luncheon  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  held  in  New 
York  City.  I  consider  tliis  address  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  constructive  I 
have  ever  read.  This  address  should  be 
read  and  analyzed  by  every  person : 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  thete  flret 
words  which  I  am  to  speak  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, after  more  than  I0'4  years,  are  to  be 
spoken  at  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  meet- 
ing of  the  Foreign  Policy  Asaoclatlon. 

No  one  can  recognize  any  more  fully  than 
I  the  outstanding  worth  and  significance  of 
the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century  by  the  as- 
sociation. Together  with  similar  or  allied 
organizations  In  other  parts  of  our  country, 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  has  consist- 
ently and  effectively  enlightened  and  In- 
formed public  opinion  In  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  basic  Issues  In  our  foreign 
relations,  and  has  made  It  easier  for  all  of 
us  to  see  clearly  how  directly  the  Individual 
interests  of  every  citizen  are  affected  by  the 
foreign  policy  which  his  Government  pur- 
sues. It  has  done  much  to  foster  construc- 
tive study  of  international  affairs  in  thou- 
sands of  hemes. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  valuable  public 
service  which  any  private  body  could  per- 
form. I  trust  that  the  Foreign  PoUcy  Asso- 
ciation will  celebrate  many  more  similar 
anniversaries,  with  continued  cuccess.  and 
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with   ever-lncreasini?   response  on   the  part 
of  our  ftllow  citizens. 

There  was  never  a  period  in  the  history 
of  this  country  of  ours  when  it  was  more 
essential  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
uiiderstand  fully  all  of  the  implications  In 
the  prublems  in  fureign  relations  with  which 
their  Government  is  confronted.  Unless 
they  obtain  that  understanding,  unless  they 
are  enabled  to  see  at  least  the  pattern  of 
what  their  Gi  vernmcnt  pioposes,  how  can 
they  intelli^cn-ly  determine  for  themselves 
w:^at  this  country  should  strive  in  its  own 
Interest  to  see  achieved  after  the  war  is 
won— how  can  they  decide  what  responsibili- 
ties this  C'Untry  should  assume,  likew.se 
In  :ts  uwn  Interest.  In  the  years  that  lie  ahead 
after  the  victory  of  the  United  Nations? 

rSCES    ADMINISTRATION    LEADERSHIP 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  more  than  ever 
It  is  the  obligation  of  our  Government,  both 
In  the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
net  only  to  p,i\e  the  people  light,  but  also 
boldly  to  assume  leadership  by  urging  the 
adoption  of  that  policy  which  In  Its  consid- 
ered Judgment  will  most  fully  respond  to  the 
n?td  of  our  Nation  for  security,  social  prog- 
rp.ss,  ard  prosperity  in  the  post-war  years. 
In  order  that  our  citizens  may  study  and 
pass  upon  it. 

I  for  one  cannot  subscribe  to  the  philoso- 
phy which  some  maintain  that  a  policy  can- 
rot  be  initiated  after  the  people  themselves 
have  brovght  pressure  to  bear  for  its  adop- 
tion. Tha:  philosophy  would  seem  to  be  the 
very  negation  of  the  best  constitutional  tra- 
dition in  cur  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

None  of  us  can  ignore  the  fact  that  in  the 
ir.idst  of  th'.s  most  widespread  and  cruel 
of  all  wars  our  Government  cannot  safely  di- 
vulge the  details  of  confidential  negotiations 
with  its  military  allies,  nor  Jpopardiz3  the 
successful  conclusion  of  our  campaigns  by 
publiciy  raising  cont  ^versial  Issues  with  our 
a;sociRtes  among  the  United  Nations  which 
Involve  no  immediate  question  of  basic  prin- 
ciple. But  surely  the  time  has  come  when 
In  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Siat?s  themselves  they  should  within  thrse 
necessary  limits  bo  told  what  our  major  ob- 
jectives are,  and  what  It  Is  proposed  this 
country  must  undertake  to  do  In  order  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  consuming  con- 
flai^ratioii  through  which  we  are  now  winning 
cur  way 

For  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  each 
step  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  which  we 
take  today  will  determine  our  Nations  course 
lu  the  months  and  In  the  years  to  come. 

HAILS    SUCCESSES    IN    WAR 

In  none  of  the  foreign  wars  in  which  we 
hnve  been  engaged  since  we  won  our  inde- 
pendence have  the  determination  of  military 
etratcgy  and  the  direction  of  our  armed  forces 
been  so  brilliantly  successful  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  pre.*ent  struggle  under  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief  and  the  great  military, 
naval,  and  aviation  leaders  to  whom  he  has 
entrusted  authority.  Our  records  in  the  pro- 
duction of  materiel  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
allies  has  boen  truly  miraculous.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  magnificent  accomplishment  at- 
tained under  tbe  leadership  of  the  President, 
althoup^h  we  are  now  entering  the  gravest 
stage  of  this  contest,  and  althcnigh  the  strug- 
gle may  yet  be  far  longer  and  far  more  bit- 
ter than  many  of  us  believe,  we  can  look 
forward  With  ccnvictiun  and  with  confidence 
to  the  day  of  alttmate  victory. 

Are  we  as  yet  prepared  for  that  day?  What 
would  the  policy  of  this  Nation  be  If  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  Germany  or  of  Japan 
came  U>  pass  sooner  than  we  have  believed 
pi>«sible?  In  su'"h  event  could  we — as  we 
have  so  often  done  tn  the  past — afford  to 
trust  to  Instinct  or  Intuition,  or  dare  to  Im- 
provise? Should  not  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try be  afforded  tbe  opportunity  before  that 
moment  of  determining  the  road  they  will 
follow  when  the  day  of  victory  comes? 


In  the  reaching  of  this  determination  we 
possess  one  great  asset.  In  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  of  our  national  history  there  has 
been  no  President  so  superbly  fitted  to  under- 
take his  cunstitut*onal  reiponsibilities  of 
conducting  our  foreign  relations  as  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  Through  his  profound  knowl- 
edge of  American  and  of  world  history, 
through  his  long  experience  in  and  consum- 
mate understanding  of  international  affairs. 
through  his  grasp  of  where  the  true  and  the 
ultimate  interests  of  the  United  States  l:e. 
and  through  his  love  for  his  fellow  man.  no 
American  could  be  more  fully  qualified  than 
he  to  shape  this  country's  foreign  policy  in 
these  day^  when  our  national  destiny  must  be 
determined.  The  people  of  this  country  lock 
to  him  once  more  for  that  inspired  leadership 
cf  which  he  is  so  supremely  capable  and  of 
which  he  has  given  such  convincing  evidence 
on  so  many  occasions  in  the  past. 

Many  tliousands  of  us  are  asking  ourselves 
what  our  objectives  should  be.  What — to  use 
the  Palmerstonian  phrase— are  the  "eternal 
and  perpetual  interests"  of  the  United  States 
which  must  be  secured  in  the  new  epoch 
which  we  are  approaching?  What  may  be  the 
surest  way  cf  safeguarding  those  interests? 

May  I.  solely  as  one  American  citizen,  who 
is  net  entitled  In  any  way  to  speak  for  our 
Government,  outline  to  you  what  I  myself 
believe  to  be  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  those 
qu33tions? 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  the  consensus  cf 
cpinion  that  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
what  should  be  obtained  by  the  United  Siates 
as  the  outcome  of  the  victory  In  which  it  will 
share  must  be  the  practical  certainty  that  in 
the  world  of  the  future  the  United  States  will 
be  secure — safe  from  the  threat  of  successful 
attack  by  any  power,  cr  by  any  combination  of 
powers:  fully  assured  that  its  own  free  insti- 
tutions will  suffer  no  jeopardy  from  foreign 
sources:  and  enabled,  by  reason  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  political  and  social  stability 
in  the  rest  cf  the  world,  to  develop  its  own 
national  resources  and  its  t;ade  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  possible  that  advance  in 
social  conditions  and  that  rise  m  living  stand- 
ards which  the  vast  majority  of  cur  pecp'.e 
seek.  Per  we  have,  I  believe,  at  long  last. 
learned  the  lesson  that  we  cannot  grew 
richer  if  the  rest  of  the  world  becomes  poorer: 
and  that  the  surest  guaranty  of  our  prosper- 
ity is  the  prosperity  of  others. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  strategic  vital  interests  it  is  like- 
wise indispensable  that  if  "we  are  to  achieve 
our  own  security  every  nation  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  must  also  obtain  the  same  ample 
measure  of  assurance  as  ourselves  in  the 
world  of  the  future. 

Those,  it  would  seem,  are  the  "eternal  and 
perpetual  interests"  of  the  United  Slates. 

URGES    OUR    PARTICIPATION 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  these  interests 
can  never  be  safeguarded  unless  the  United 
States  participate  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth  In  creating  that  kind  of  free  world 
organized  under  law.  and  made  safe  by  armed 
might  when  necessaiy  against  lawbreakers, 
which  men  and  women  have  ervisioned  for 
centuries  past,  and  which  they  have  so  far 
fruitlessly  sought  to  attain. 

W^at  are  the  alternatives?  There  can  be 
but  two.  granted  the  state  in  which  the  world 
will  find  Itself  when  the  presen'  hostilities 
are  over.  Either  widespread,  sporadic,  and 
Interminable  chaos  and  anarchy,  or  a  preca- 
rious and  temporary  system  of  balance  of 
p<jwcr.  With  resultant  armament  expansion, 
and  a  policy  of  rank  imperialifim  on  the  part 
of  all  the  majcr  powers,  including  ihs  United 
States,  which  will  pave  the  way  as  surely  as 
night  follows  day.  for  new  and  still  more 
devastating  wars. 

What  steps,  then,  can  the  United  States 
now  take  to  impel  the  establihhment  of  that 
kind  of  world  order  which  aloue  can  guaran- 
tee the  seciu-ity  we  seek? 


Under  existing  conditions  the  very  concept 
of  such  an  order  implies  the  agreement  of 
the  major  military  powers  among  the  United 
Nations  that  In  their  own  Interest  such  an 
order  must  be  created.  Unless  the  British. 
Soviet.  Chinese,  and  United  Statt-s  Govern- 
ments arrive  j;>inily  at  a  clear-cut  and  spe- 
cific agreement  in  the.  near  future  upon  cer- 
tain basic  principles,  the  hope  of  the  creation 
of  a  stable  world  in  the  post-war  years  must 
necessarily  be  all  but  illusory.  No  stability, 
no  opportunity  for  effective  social  and  eco- 
nomic reconsinictidn  can  be  forecast  unless 
the  great  armed  jjuwers  can  now  agree  that 
they  will  wholeheartedly  cooperate  in  the 
spirit  and  within  the  Iramework  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  after  the  Axis  Nations  have 
been  forced  to  dei'eat. 

CARDINAL    POINTS    LISTED 

Such  an  agreement  between  these  foui 
powers  as  that  proposed  must  surely  include 
su'-h  cardinal  points  as  the  following: 

That  they  will  Jointly  undertake  the  task 
cf  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world  in  the  post- 
war period,  m  accord  with  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  such  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  as  are  qualified  to  take  part  in  such 
endeavor,  notatly  certain  of  our  neighbors  of 
the  New  World  and  what  we  all  hope  will  be 
the  Fourth  French  Republic:  and  that  they 
will  presently  define  the  nature  and  methcxi 
of  provision  of  the  arm'?d  contribution  which 
each  under  its  own  authority  will  make  avail- 
able for  this  common  undertaking. 

That  they  will  now  agree  upon  the  ma- 
chinery to  be  set  up  by  common  consent 
which  will  in  the  years  after  the  close  of  the 
present  war  provide  for  progressive  reduction 
of  armaments  as  between  themselves,  and  as 
among  other  nations. 

That  they  will  agree  upon  a  common  policy 
of  realistic  justice  to  be  pursued  by  them  to- 
w-nrd  Germany  and  the  other  conquered  Axis 
Powers  so  as  to  render  these  nations  perma- 
nently incapable  of  renewing  their  assault 
upon  civili/aiion  and  the  liberties  of  inde- 
pendent peoples 

That  they  will  jointly  agree  not  to  take  in- 
dependent action  which  affects  the  sovereign 
riLhts  of  any  other  nation  save  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  three  powers. 

That  they  will  jointly  pledge  themselves  to 
further  and  to  perfect,  as  lajoidiy  as  post-war 
conditions  may  make  possible,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  universal  world  organization  in 
which,  when  it  is  ultimately  established,  the 
proposed  agreement  between  them  would  be 
merged. 

It  would  be  ingenuous  to  underestimate 
the  material  and  practical  difficulties  in- 
volved m  fandiii"^  the  way  toward  an  agree- 
ment upon  these  fundamental  requirements. 
Tlie  very  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  at 
war  with  the  common  enemy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. China,  and  the  United  States  In  the  Far 
E;ist  presents  formidable  political  and  mili- 
tary problems. 

POWERS   WITHIN   THEIR   RIGHTS 

E.ich  one  of  the  four  powers  is  rightly  con- 
cerr.cd  with  re::ard  to  its  individual  security 
and  IS  en  til  led  to  present  its  contentions  and 
Its  demands  to  the  friendly  and  understand- 
in?  scrutiny  of  us  associates.  Eut  the  truth 
remains  that  over  and  above  all  individual 
requirements  for  security  to  be  derived  from 
territorial  rectiftcutlons  towers  the  security 
to  be  obtained  by  each  one  of  them  throvgn 
c(  mmon  agreement  upon  the  points  above  set 
forth 

And  we  mu.st  clearly  realize  that  the  longer 
the  effort  to  find  .'uch  an  agreement  is  po.'rt- 
poned  the  more  difficult  the  task  will  become. 

We  enjoy  todoy  a  cl'jser  and  more  crjmpre- 
hendiii<;  relarion.ship  with  the  peoples  and 
gov.rnmonis  comprising  the  British  Com- 
monwealth (if  Nations  than  we  have  ever  pre- 
\iou.,ly  puK.'essed.  Our  traditional  friend- 
ship with  China  has  been  enhanced. 

What  we  must  imperatively  strive  to  se- 
cure IS  that  same  full  measure  of  under- 
standing with  the  Russian  people  and  their 


Government.  I  know  of  no  point  where  the 
long-range  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
antagonistic  to  our  own.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  understanding  for  which  I 
hope,  will  greatly  inure  to  the  advantage  of 
both  our  peoples.  Certain  measures  of  far- 
reaching  significance  recently  enacted  by  the 
Soviet  Government  have  done  much  to  fa- 
cilitate mutual  comprehension.  Reciprocal 
recriminations  and  the  engendering  of  popu- 
lar suspicions  can  only  be  beneficial  to  our 
common  enemies.  Both  peoples  can  In  their 
own  Interest  best  afford  to  emphasize  the 
many  points  of  accord  between  them  and 
minimize  such  differences  as  may  appear  still 
to  exist. 

In  that  spirit  I  am  confident  that  an  agree- 
ment can  be  found. 

Nor  am  I  concerned,  insofar  as  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved, 
by  the  fact  that  such  an  agreement  consti- 
tutes a  temporary  alliance.  For  It  would  be 
an  alliance  destined,  by  insuring  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  world  in  the  im- 
mediate post-war  period,  to  expedite  the 
creation  of  a  stable  world  order,  founded 
upon  Justice  and  freedom,  which  would  sale- 
guard  the  permanent  Interests  cf  the  Amer- 
ican people:  not  an  alliance  to  insure  our 
participation  in  world  hegemony,  nor  an  alli- 
ance to  maintain  a  balance  of  power. 

Should  it  be  possible  to  seciire  an  agree- 
ment of  this  character  it  would  constitute 
tlie  very  solid  foundation  upon  which  there 
Ehould  Immediately  be  constructed  the  first 
rudimentary  structure  In  what  later  would 
be  the  expanded  and  perfected  edifice  of  the 
ultimate  International  organization. 

Were  a  four -power  agreement  of  the  kind 
proposed  to  be  all  that  this  country  en- 
visaged, even  if  the  powers  participating  in 
such  an  agreement  operated  by  general  dele- 
gation frcm  the  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  such  an  accord  would  necessarily 
tend  to  stimulate  the  assumption  by  the  four 
powers  of  the  rights  and  prercgatives  of 
world  dictators.  It  would  constitute  the  very 
negation  of  International  democracy.  It 
would  be  suspect  in  the  minds  of  all  of  the 
le.sser  powers  as  an  instrument  in  derogation 
of  their  own  sovereignty. 

We.  and  the  other  major  powers  likewise, 
require  the  Indispensable  support  and  con- 
fidence of  all  cf  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nation*!,  and  of  many  of  the  remaining 
neutral  states  as  well,  if  we  can  hope  to  ex- 
pedite the  reconstruction  of  this  torn  and 
shattered  world  and  to  hasten  the  day  when 
there  may  exist  a  stable  international  order. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  second  step 
which  should  be  taken  by  the  United  States 
as  soon  aa  the  proposed  four-power  agree- 
ment is  reached  is  to  urge  the  formation  of 
an  executive  council  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Nations,  which  should 
remain  in  permanent  session,  with  power  to 
resolve  such  political  or  other  questions  as 
may  be  referred  to  It  by  the  United  Nations, 
and  which  do  not  Impinge  upon  the  military 
conduct  of  the  war.  Involve  the  right  of  the 
powers  which  are  doing  the  actual  fleihtlng 
to  determine  freely  the  military  strategy  to 
t>e  pursued,  nor  impair  the  provisions  of  the 
suggested  four-power  agreement. 

To  *3e  effective  this  suggested  United 
Nations  executive  body  should  be  small  in 
number.  I  would  suggest  that  it  be  com- 
posed, in  addition  to  delegates  of  the  four 
major  military  powers,  of  representatives 
elected  by  the  states  of  each  region,  and 
existing  a.wociatlons  of  states.  In  a  propor- 
tion and  by  a  method  to  be  determined  by 
the  United  Nations. 

Thl«  executive  council,  which  wculd  even- 
tually become  tbe  executive  branch  of  any 
perfected  International  organization,  should 
be  granted  supervisory  jurisdiction  over  all 
desirable  International  agencies — such  as  the 
International  Labor  Office  or  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Committee — which  may  already 
have    been    created,    and    should    be    also 


charged  with  the  duty  of  org&niElng  such 
further  standing  agencies  as  the  United  Na- 
tions may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary 
or  desirable,  and  for  formulating  recommen- 
dations for  submission  to  each  one  of  the 
United  Nations  covering  such  fundamental 
requirements  as  a  world  court  and  other 
necessary  permanent  international  bodies. 

I  am  a  convinced  believer  in  the  efficacy 
and  in  the  need  for  the  permanent  continu- 
ance of  the  existing  Inter-Amerlcan  regional 
system  which  has  been  brought  into  being 
by  the  free  will  of  the  21  sovereign  American 
republics. 

In  their  consideration  of  the  kind  of  future 
world  organization  which  will  be  best  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  high  objectives  which  the 
great  majority  of  us  are  seeking,  governments 
and  peoples  might  well  study  the  desirability 
of  instituting  regional  systems,  conforming 
In  their  general  pattern  to  the  system  evolved 
by  the  New  World,  but  all  of  them  coordi- 
nated under  an  executive  body  of  the  nature 
which  has  been  above  propoaed,  representa- 
tive of  every  region.  In  such  an  organization 
^ach  region  would  be  primarily  responsible 
Tor  regional  peace,  and  only  in  the  event 
that  a  regional  conflagration  threatened  the 
general  peace  would  wider  action  become  nec- 
essary. 

Many  months  ago  I  expressed  the  belief 
that  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  we 
must  contemplate  the  need  for  a  transition 
period  during  which  many  readjustments  of 
many  kinds  would  have  to  be  undertaken 
before  any  attempt  could  properly  be  made 
to  set  up  any  permanent  world  organization. 
That  is  more  than  ever  my  belief.  One  can 
draw  an  infinite  number  of  invaluable  con- 
clusions from  the  experience  which  was  had 
In  1919  when  the  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  rigid  compliance  by  all  na- 
tions with  the  detailed  and  perfected  cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations.  Would  It 
not  be  a  wi.ser  and  more  practical  approach. 
In  the  new  effort  which  I  hope  and  which  I 
believe  will  be  undertaken  to  secure  a  work- 
able International  organization,  to  start  with 
the  necessary  basic  agreements  and  mecha- 
nisms, and  then,  during  the  transition  pe- 
riod, agree  upon  the  perfecting  elaboration 
of  those  agreements  and  mechanisms  as 
changing  conditions  and  experience  may 
show  it  to  be  expedient  or  necessary?  Surely, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  "transition 
period  all  peoples  must  agree  that  manifold 
questions  should  advantageously  be  post- 
poned for  later  adjustment  and  accommoda- 
tion, when  the  pesslons  of  war  have  cooled, 
and  a  greater  wisdom  In  their  determination 
can  be  achieved  through  a  longer  perspective. 

i  can  see  no  advantage  to  be  gained  at  this 
moment  by  any  general  and  theoretical  dis- 
cussion of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
obtaining  to  the  United  States  by  the  limita- 
tions upon  its  sovereignty  which  it  might  un- 
dergo were  it  to  participate  in  an  Inter- 
national organization.  Such  b  discussion.  It 
seems  to  me.  can  only  benefit  those  who  are 
opposed  to  our  taking  part  In  any  form  of 
international  cooperation  and  who  desire,  by 
confusing  the  real  Issues,  to  engender  public 
doubt  and  prejudice.  Until  we  have  deter- 
mined exactly  what  form  of  world  organiza- 
tion we  believe  should  In  our  own  Interest  be 
Instituted,  how  can  we  tell  what.  If  any,  limi- 
tations such  an  organisation  might  Impose 
upon  cur  sovereignty?  As  has  so  often  and 
truly  been  said,  any  treaty  to  which  this 
country  Is  a  party  necesrarlly  limits  our  sov- 
ereignty. I  can  conceive  of  no  manner  by 
which  this  Nation  can  participate  In  an  Inter- 
national organization  save  through  Its  adher- 
ence to  an  International  •rreement.  or  series 
of  agreements,  which  would  necessarily  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  le.irlr'latlve 
branch  of  otir  Government  as  prorlded  by  cur 
Constitution.  Would  It  not  be  wiser  before 
entering  into  any  impassioned  debate  upon 
the  abstract  question  of  sovereignty  to  wait 
and  see  what  each  proposed  agreement  In- 


volved, and  then  weigh  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  us  from  such  Instruments  against 
any  attendant  limitation  upon  our  national 
freedom  of  action? 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  these  decisions  to  be  made  the  voice 
of  the  American  jseople  will  be  raised  in  the 
demand  that  In  any  new  world  organization 
that  may  be  created,  two  great  moral  princi- 
ples be  for  all  time  established  by  It. 

The  first  of  these  is  what  should  be  the 
Inalienable  right  of  all  peoples  to  enjoy  the 
freedoms  of  religion,  of  speech,  and  of  in- 
formation. No  greater  bulwark  for  peace  in 
the  future  can  be  built  than  through  uni- 
versal recognition  of  these  freedoms  as  human 
rights  Every  nation  which  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  international  organization  to  be  set 
up  should  be  obligated,  as  a  condition  of  iu 
adherence,  to  show  that  its  citizens  are  gxiar- 
anteed  these  rights  by  Its  national  constitu- 
tion. 

And  the  second  great  principle  likewise  In- 
volves the  question  of  human  freedom.  More 
than  a  htindred  years  ago  the  moral  fosce  of 
public  opinion  In  Great  Britain  compelled  the 
British  Government  to  abolish  slavery  within 
the  territories  of  the  Empire  and  a  great  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  led  a  valiant  and  succets- 
ful  fight  fcr  the  abolition  of  the  Interna- 
tional slave  trade.  Eighty  years  ago  the 
American  people  proved  the  eternal  truth 
that  this  Nation  could  not  survive  half  slave 
and  half  free. 

Can  the  peaceful,  the  stable,  and  the  free 
world  for  which  we  hope  be  created  if  it  is 
envisioned  frcm  the  outset  as  half  slave  and 
half  iree?  If  hundreds  of  millions  of  human 
beings  are  told  that  they  are  destined  to  re- 
main indefinitely  under  alien  subjection? 
New  and  powerful  nationalistic  forces  are 
breaking  into  life  throughout  the  earth,  and 
in  particular  in  the  vast  regions  of  Africa,  of 
the  Near  East,  and  of  the  Par  E^ast.  Must  not 
these  forces,  unless  they  are  to  be  permitted 
to  start  new  and  devastating  Inundations,  be 
canalized  through  the  channels  cf  liberty  into 
the  great  stream  of  constructive  and  coopera- 
tive human  endeavor? 

We  all  of  us  recognize  that  It  will  take  many 
generations  for  some  backward  peoples  to  be 
prepared  for  autonomy  and  self-government. 
But  I  am  persuaded  that  any  international 
organization  should  establish  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  no  nation  has  the  iuheient  and 
unlimiud  rlcht  to  govern  subject  peoples; 
that  all  nations  which  possess  Jurisdiction 
over  other  peoples  mtist  recognize  in  effective 
fashion  that  such  control  is  to  t>e  exercised 
primarily  for  the  purpcse  of  preparing  these 
alien  races  to  undertake  the  responsibilities 
of  self-government  as  soon  as  they  are  capa- 
ble thereof,  and  that  until  they  are  fitted  fcr 
autonomy  the  administering  power,  as  a  trus- 
tee, must  hold  itself  responsible  for  its  aslmln- 
istratlon  to  world  public  opinion  as  repre- 
sented in  the  International  organization, 

LiFERTIES   TO   ATPLT   TO   AtL 

The  right  of  all  peoples  to  their  liberty 
must  be  confirmed  as  the  moral  force  of  public 
opinion  long  since  established  the  right  of 
man  to  his  individual  freedom.  I  do  not  t>e- 
lieve  in  the  dcx:trine  of  a  superior  race.  The 
enjoyment  by  peoples  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  is  not  limited  by  divine  war- 
rant, nor  for  that  matter  by  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  to  the  white  race.  Peoples  cepable 
of  autonomous  government  ehould  be  pos- 
sessed of  that  right  whether  they  be  yellow 
or  brown,  black  or  white. 

We  have  beard  It  Mid  In  recent  montha 
that  we  should  preaently  refrain  frotn  de- 
claring what  cur  desires  and  aspirations  are 
In  the  field  of  post-war  settlements,  and  that 
we  Rhould  rathT  wait  before  formulating  our 
own  policies  In  that  rer;ard  until  we  have  been 
told  what  other  powers  seek. 

And  I  soroetlmei  ask  myaelf,  What  la  thia 
country  of  ours?  Are  we  a  puny  or  a  senile 
nation?    Are  we  »o  Impotent,  and  have  we 
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played  ^o  Inferior  a  part  In  the  present  strug- 
gle that  we  mu.-.r.  still  our  own  voice  until  we 
are  told  what  oiher  powers  seek?  I  believe 
111  national  mrxicsty.  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
national  Inferiority  complex. 

We  are  a  youug  and  vigorous  people.  In 
armed  might  and  in  material  resources  we  are 
acccnd  to  no  power  of  the  globe.  We  are  the 
greatest  democr?cy  In  the  world  today.  We 
covet  no  Inch  of  t*mtory.  and  we  possess  no 
Imperialistic  ambitions.  We  have  entered 
thin  war  to  preserve  our  own  liberties,  and  to 
Join  with  our  allies  In  utterly  destroying  the 
must  villainous  tyrannies  which  modern  man 
has  seen,  and  P'hirh,  had  they  triumphed, 
Wjuld  have  made  life  Intolerable  for  us  ail. 

By  the  blood  which  our  fellow  Americans 
•re  shedding  for  our  country;  by  the  treasure 
which  we  have  expended  for  our  own  war 
effort  and  for  that  of  our  valiant  allies;  by 
our  own  moral  and  material  force  in  the  world 
of  today.  I  submit  that  we  possesa  not  only 
the  right  but  the  duty  to  declare  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  world  at  large  what 
we  believe  should  be  the  foundations  upon 
*hlch  the  world  of  the  future  should  be  con- 
structed, and  what  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
tribute to' that  end.  bo  that  this  country  of 
curs  shall  not  again  be  plunged  Into  war. 
Thus — and  only  thus — can  we  hope  to  obtain 
compensation  for  those  bitter  sacrifices  which 
w^e  Will  have  made  when  the  last  gun  has 
been  fired. 

Carlyle  once  s.iid.  "It  Is  singular  how  long 
the  rotten  will  hold  together  provided  you 
do  not  handle  it  roughly  •  •  •  so  loath 
are  men  to  quit  their  old  ways;  and  conquer- 
ing indolence  and  Inertia,  venture  on  new." 

We  have  lived  and  we  are  living  In  a  rotten 
world.  We  now  are  paying  the  penalty  for 
the  lack  of  courage  and  of  intelligence  of 
which  we  and  all  other  nations  have  been 
guilty.  Only  by  hr^ndling  the  old  structure 
roughly — only  by  conquering  our  inertia — 
only  by  daring  to  venture  on  new  ways — can 
we  hope  to  see  a  better  day. 

The  Unlt'»d  States  must  vigorously  assert 
Its  willingness  to  assume  leadership.  We 
hav?  every  nior^il  and  material  advantage  on 
our  side.  We  have  as  our  leader  the  man 
who  because  of  his  brave  vision  and  his 
wisdom  is  rightly  regarded  throughout  the 
world  as  the  paladin  of  the  forces  of  liberal 
democracy  If  we  avail  ourselves — In  time — 
of  the  opportunity  which  fate  has  granted 
us,  an  American  can  truly  say  in  the  years 
to  come: 

"Not  only  have  we  by  cur  efforts  saved  our- 
nelves,  but  we  have  with  Gods  help  guided 
the  feet  of  suffering  mankind  into  the  paths 
of  peace." 


The  War  Labor  Disputes  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1943 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
on  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  delivered 
by  Raymond  S.  Smethurst,  counsel  of 
the  National  Associmtion  of  Manufactur- 
ers, before  the  American  Management 
Association,  New  York: 

For  3  monttis  an  organised  campaign  has 
been  In  full  swing  to  discredit  and  repeal 
the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  of  June  1943.  In 
Its  &rst,  stAges  the  campaiga  was  an  open 


political  attack  by  a  united  front  of  the  major 
labor  organizations  against  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  supported  It.  There  are  no  indi- 
cations yet  that  this  phase  of  the  campaign 
Is  meeting  with  any  great  succeirs.  More  re- 
cently, however,  this  has  been  implemented 
by  a  more  subtle  attack,  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain management  support  for  repeal  by  cm- 
phasls  on  misuse  of  the  law  by  certain  labor 
groups  to  the  detriment  of  employers. 

This  argument  is  supported  by  the  attrac- 
tive plea  that  management  cnnnot  Icck  to 
the  law  for  a  solution  to  Its  labor  difficulties: 
that  trese  difficulties  con  or.ly  be  t-ettlcd 
privately  with  the  leaders  of  organized  labor. 
While  there  is  very  little  evidence  that  man- 
agement l.s  being  ml«lcd  by  tlii.s  recoi.d  ph;<-e 
of  the  tampaign,  It  bchocvcs  us  to  become 
better  Informed  on  the  substaucc  and  pur- 
pose of  the  War  Labor  Dl.sputes  Act  in  order 
to  distinguish  between  defects  In  the  law 
and  »hortccmln;;3  In  Its  admlnlstratio:!.  and. 
above  all.  In  order  to  keep  before  u.s  the  real 
nature  of  those  abuses  which  are  cited  new 
as  Justification  for  Its  repeal. 

Before  reviewing  the  law  and  its  ac'mlnis- 
tratlon.  may  I  recall  two  conditions  effective 
at  the  time  the  law  was  parsed.  First,  em- 
ployers generally  were  not  enthuEla?uc  nbcut 
the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act.  On  what  theory 
of  justice  should  management  be  dlspo£«es'-Pd 
or  property  seized  or  operated  by  Governmep.  t 
because  of  irresponsible  labor  strikes  in  time 
of  war?  The  onus  of  guilt  is  net  removed 
merely  because  occupation  Is  temporary. 
Even  more  important.  Government  seizure  in 
Itself  provides  no  deterrent  to  strikes,  so 
long  as  management,  not  labor.  i.s  puni.shed. 

Nor  were  em.ploycrs  enthusiastic  in  then- 
support  of  new  legislative  powers  for  the  War 
Labor  Board,  an  agency  largely  dominated  by 
four  public  members  v;hose  ideas  of  labor 
relations  have  so  far  received  very  little  popu- 
lar acceptance.  Whether  policies  of  the 
W.  L.  B.  indicate  bia.?  toward  the  interest  of 
labor  leaders,  or  whether  large  number.s  of 
employers  merely  think  so,  is  immaterial  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  vast  number  ol 
employers  lacked  confidence  in  the  W.  L  B. 
and.  therefore,  did  not  embrace  a  law  which 
added  to  li,s  powers. 

Second,  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  was 
almost  exclusively  the  product  ri  the  Con- 
gress and  was  enacted  without  any  construc- 
tive help  from  executive  and  aclmini.strative 
agencies  of  the  Government.  It  was  even 
enacted  over  the  veto  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

The  attitude  of  the.se  administrative  agen- 
cies was  disclosed  in  the  famous  "round 
robin"  letter  addressed  to  the  Speaker  cf 
the  House  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Hiuse 
Military  Affairs  Committee  on  May  15  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Chairman  cf  the 
N.  L.  R.  B.,  the  public  members  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  the  Chairman  of  the  Maiitime 
Commission,  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board. 

What  suggestions  did  these  agencies  of 
government  offer  to  a  Congress  faced  with  a 
public  demand  to  deal  quickly  with  the  coal 
strike,  then  In  Its  first  critical  stages'*  These 
agencies  rtsponsible  for  war  production  were 
"unanimous  in  their  Judgment  that  some 
sections  of  the  bill  •  •  •  would  tend  to 
Interfere  with  production  by  stimulating  in- 
dustrial unrest."  The  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  "maintenance  of 
orderly  Industrial  relations"  concurred  in  that 
view  and  believed  that  the  bill  "would  impair 
the  effectiveness  of  the  existing  machinery  for 
the  orderly  settlement  of  labor  disputes." 
While  recognizing  "the  gravity  of  the  coal 
mining  situation."  the  letter  refrained  from 
suggesting  "what  specific  steps  should  l>e 
taken  In  dealing  with  that  situation." 

Although  the  legislation  was  reported  from 
the  committee  on  May  15,  action  was  delayed 
and,  at  the  request  of  these  agencies,  further 


public  he.iring':  were  held  on  June  1  and  2 
to  permit  them  to  submit  their  views.  While 
the  committee  pried  a  reluctant  approval 
to  particular  sections  of  the  bill,  the  net 
effect  cf  the  complete  testimony  was  that 
the  Guvernmcnt  preferred  to  rely  on  the 
voluntary  no-strike  pledr^es  to  meet  the  crit- 
ical  situation   then   confronting  it. 

I  nrk  you  to  recall  this  background,  not 
only  because  it  throws  light  on  administra- 
tive developments  since  enactment  of  the 
law.  but  alto  because  it  may  help  an  ap- 
praisal of  indm'ry's  real  Interest  In  this 
statute. 

For  the  purpose  of  thl.s  discussion,  the  War 
Labor  Disputes  Act  can  be  divided  Into  three 
m.ijur  parts:  (1)  Provision  for  Oovernmcnt 
opeiatlun  of  plants  In  which  war  production 
Is  obf,tructed  by  «fnl:es;  (2)  requirement  of 
a  Ktrike  notice.  30-day  waiting  pf^rlod  and 
ptrlke  vote;  and  (3)  conversion  of  the  V»'ar 
Labor  Board  into  a  statutory  agency. 

PI..».NT    SEIZURE 

Fnr  2  ycnrs  before  enactment  of  the  Smith- 
Connally  Act  the  Government  asserted  the 
P')',ver  to  tftke  priv.nte  property  by  force  to 
compel  management  to  accept  decisions  of 
the  exi'cutive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Even  before  our  entry  into  war,  it  v.-as  al- 
leged thm  adequate  authority  existed  in  the 
w;.r  powers  of  the  Chief  Executive.  The 
threat  of  plant  seiztire  even  then  was  held 
as  a  constant  dagger  over  management  to 
force  many  unreasonable  and  unfair  con- 
cc.=;sions. 

Section  3  of  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act 
Rives  definiteness  to  this  doubtful  and  am- 
biguous power.  It  authorizes  plant  seizure 
in  Libor  disputes  only  when  "there  is  an  in- 
terruption of  the  operation  of  such  plant 
•  •  •  as  a  result  of  a  strike  or  other 
labor  di'^tv.rb.Tiice"  and  only  when  the  Presi- 
dent hnds  that  the  war  effort  "will  be  unduly 
impeded  or  delayed  by  such  interruption." 

This  section  also  provides  that  any  plant 
so  taken  or  operated  "shall  be  returned  to  the 
owners  thereof  as  soon  as  practicable  but  in 
no  event  more  than  60  days  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  productive  etficlency  thereof  pre- 
vailing prior  to  the  taking  of  possession." 

I  would  be  the  fi'-st  to  concede  that  plant 
seizure  is  at  best  an  unfair,  unsound,  and 
superficial  expedient  in  preventing  strikes  or 
securing  compliance  with  governmental  labor 
policies.  If  .-^uch  an  expedient  is  to  be  used, 
and  we  must  agree  that  it  has.  then,  as  a 
lawyer  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  that  au- 
thority established,  defined,  and  limited  by 
hiw  and  not  left  to  the  whim  or  discretion  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government.  Man- 
agcinenl,  in  turn,  should  not  overlook  the 
probability  that  return  of  the  coal  mines  to 
private  control  would  have  been  greatly  de- 
layed without  the  so-called  60-day  provision 
of  the  Smith-Connally  Act.  The  protection 
afforded  by  this  clause  is  not  perfect,  btit 
management  should  think  twice  before  giv- 
insj  It  up  by  Joining  any  movement  to  repeal 
this  law.  Repeal  cf  this  law  would  not  bring 
an  end  to  piant  seizure. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  problem 
which  .'^hould  receive  your  attention.  Prior 
to  enactment  of  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act 
plants  could  be  ttkcn  over  and  operated  even 
though  management  was  in  no  way  at  fault. 
Since  no  penalties  were  imposed  on  labor  for 
striking  or  provoking  plant  seizure,  radical 
or  irresponsible  leaders  oi  groups  were  en- 
couraged to  threaten  strikes  to  precipitate 
Government  seizure  or  operation.  The  War 
Labor  Disputes  Act  did  Introduce  a  deterrent 
to  the.se  agitators  by  seriously  restricting 
their  conduct  if  and  when  the  Government 
should  take  over  the  plant.  These  restric- 
tions appear  in  section  6  of  the  act,  md  while 
union  spokesmen  condemn  the  law  for  other 
rea.5ons  it  Is  no  secret  that  their  major  attack 
stems  from  these  prohibitions. 
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Critics  of  the  law  will  probably  agree  that 
In  tlieory  this  section  should  serve  as  a  real 
deterrent  to  strikes  intended  to  provoke  plant 
seizure,  but  they  question  whether  it  will  be 
enforced  This  point  cannot  be  minimized. 
It  p-esrn*s  the  question  of  fair  and  effective 
adnunlstration,  and  I  will  return  to  this  prob- 
lem later. 

STHIKE    NOTICE — STRIKE    VOTES 

One  of  the  mo.«t  controversial  sections  of 
the  law  l.s  that  rcq'.nnng  written  notice  of  an 
Intended  strike,  to  be  followed  by  a  30-day 
waiiii  g  period  and  a  ."-ecret  strike  vo^e  among 
rmp;cy<es  The  I.tv;  doe-  not  prohibit  a  strike 
alter  the  ballot.  i<<  taken,  no  matter  Ir.w  many 
or  Low  few  employees  sujiport  it.  Hov.evcr. 
a  ri^'ht  of  action  for  duma^es  Is  created  If 
any  strike  is  c.illed  without  complying  with 
there  procedure.i 

WhiU-  the  wailing  period  and  strike  vote  Is 
no  guarantee  nv.  '.iii-t  strikes,  there  is  nothing 
inherent  In  this  scheme  so  revolutionary  as 
to  explain  the  consistent  and  bitter  agitation 
against  It. 

Labor  spokesmen  complain  that  it  leralizes 
Btrikes  and  weikens  their  no-strlke  pledges. 
This  argument  erroneously  assumes  that 
strikes  were  illegal  before  enactment  of  the 
law.  Equally  epecicus  is  the  contention  that 
the  law  weakens  labor's  no-strike  pledges. 
Government  a'.^c?ncies.  and  organized  labor  as 
well,  liave  constantly  emphasized  that  the 
voluntary  no-str.ke  pledges  had  been  remark- 
ably successful  m  keeping  wartime  strikes  to 
an  unusually  low  level,  and  that  violations 
cccuired  in  a  relatively  few  instances  where 
Impetuous  leaders  <r  minority  groups  pre- 
cipitated unauthorized  strikes  before  the  in- 
fluei^.ce  or  pres.^urc  of  national  lenders  could 
b3  brought  to  bear.  We  aie  constantly  re- 
minded that  these  national  leaders  cooperated 
comjiletely  in  breaking  these  unauthorized  or 
"qtiickie"  strikes. 

It  IS  obvious  that  Congress  wrote  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law  civing  full  faith  and  credit 
to  these  explanations  voiced  by  labor  and 
Gov^rnnunt.  The  waiting  period  was  pre- 
scribed so  that  the  War  Labor  Btard.  which 
enforces  the  nn-strike  pledee.  would  have  no- 
tice of  any  intended  strike  in  time  to  bring 
this  Influence  of  national  and  international 
officers  ♦o  bear  on  those  responsible  for  the 
strike  notice.  It  was  to  iniplement — not  su- 
persede— the  no-f^tnk?  pledge.  Otherwise.  It 
is  safe  to  as..ume  that  Coiigress  would  have 
prohibited  stiikes.  at  least  when  not  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  employees  par- 
ticipating in  the  strike  vote  When  con- 
sidered ill  connection  with  the.'^e  sections  of 
the  law  strergtliening  the  War  Labor  Board, 
it  is  ^bviijus  that  Congress  intended  the  wait- 
ing period  and  strike  vote  to  fit  in  and  har- 
monize with  the  sy>tcm  which  labor  and  Gov- 
ernment had  assured  Congress  was  Working 
clo.se  to  perfpction.  Of  course,  if  the  no-stnke 
pledge  is  now  Inadequate,  or  if  organized 
labor  and  the  War  Labor  Board  together  are 
unable  to  cjpe  with  IhciC  strikes,  that  would 
suggest  a  strengihening  of  the  law,  not  its 
repeal. 

Other  arguments,  allegedly  based  on  ex- 
perience witli  the  law,  are  now  advanced  for 
Its  repeal.  It  U  said  that  the  law  is  being 
misvs?d  by  labor  and  reference  is  constantly 
made  to  the  recent  case  involving  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  C.impany  and  sim.ilar  Instances 
where  strike  votes  are  used  to  upset  estab- 
lished bargaining  relationships  or  to  exert 
pressure  on  employers  or  the  Government 
to  make  special  conce.s.sions. 

The.se  are  difDcult  and  trcublesomp  cases, 
but  ihejr  are  the  result  of  causes  far  more 
basic  than  pny  technical  defect  In  the  War 
Labor  Disputes  Act.  This  is  evident  from  the 
AUls-Chalmers  case,  a  tj'plcal  Instance  In 
which  the  strike  vote  has  been  misused  to  the 
detriment   of   war  production. 

In  that  case  the  comp<iny  had  entered 
Into  a  valid  ajjreement  with  a  local  affiliate 
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of  the  C.  I.  O.  following  certification  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  A  year  later,  when  this  contract 
was  renewed,  a  rival  union  affiliated  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  also  claimed  a  majority 
of  the  employees,  but  its  petition  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  lor  an  elec- 
tion wa.s  rejected.  D. strict  50  thereupon 
served  notice  of  an  intended  strike,  the  strike 
vote  was  held,  aud  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees voted  in  favor  of  striking.  The  result 
of  this  vote  clearly  Indicated  tlint  DUtrict 
50  did  represent  a  majority  of  the  emplo\ees. 
The  company,  already  n  party  to  a  valid  con- 
tract With  the  C  I.  O.  was  precluded  by 
law  from  recognizing  or  bargaining  wrn 
DiMrict  60  even  though  It  did  muster  a  ma- 
jority In  the  ^•Ilke  vote.  The  company  then 
was  faced  with  a  .'^trike  which  could  only 
result  In  plant  seizure.  The  case  Is  now 
befoie  the  War  Labor  Board. 

The  War  Labor  DUputes  Act  has  been 
blamed  for  thla  confused  and  vmfalr  result. 
Pcrl-.aps  it  would  be  more  realistic  t.)  sug- 
gest that  some  extremists  in  labor  are  re- 
viving these  tactics  to  discredit  the  law. 
However,  lets  analyze  the  facts  and  the  law- 
affecting  these  cases. 

The  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  require."!  "the 
representative"  of  the  employees  of  a  war 
contractor  to  give  notice  of  an  intended 
strike  and  the  conduct  of  the  strike  vote 
follows  from  that  notice.  In  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  case,  the  C.  I.  O.  was  the  ccrtilied 
bargaining  representative  and  was  the  party 
to  a  collective  agreement.  Since  District  50 
was  not  the  certified  representative  of  em- 
ployees, why  was  the  strike  vote  held?  While 
this  case  was  pending  the  Attorney  General 
gave  an  opinion  holding  that  the  term  "t':e 
representative  '  of  employees  meant  "any" 
employee  representatives,  whether  c'rtlfled 
or  not,  and  that  a  representative  of  minori- 
ties, even  though  barred  from  cx-^rcising  bar- 
gaining rights,  was  nevertheless  "the  repre- 
sentative '  of  employees  for  purposes  of  the 
strike  vote. 

With  the  doctrine  cf  exclusive  bargaining 
or  majority  r'Jle  established  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  it  Is  difficult  to 
understand  hov/  the  phrase  "the  representa- 
tive" could  be  Interpreted  to  cover  a  uni<^n 
which  was  seeking  to  replace  a  bona  fide 
bargaining  representative.  However,  in  sup- 
pi  rt  of  his  construction  of  the  law.  the  At- 
torney General  commented: 

"The  legislative  history  shows  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
V.'ar.  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
pointed  out  the  possible  disturbing  effects 
of  taking  strike  ballots  in  plants  where  labor 
relations  had  been  stabilized  by  collective 
bargaining  agreements  and  by  the  no- 
strike  pledge.  The  President  in  his  veto 
message  on  the  bill  gave  a  similar  warning. 
Notwithstanding  these  warnings  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  legislation,  and  in  so  doing 
expressed  the  congressional  policy  that  the 
taking  of  secret  ballots  would  tend  to  retard 
strikes  and  to  prevent  serious  interruptions 
of  war  production." 

By  this  opinion,  the  War  Labor  Disputes 
Act  has  become  a  new  weapon  of  rival 
unions  to  upset  established  contracts. 

The.se  tactics  are  not  new.  Strikes  ar.d 
boycotts  have  long  been  used  to  up.sct  estab- 
lished agreements  or  to  force  recognition  or 
other  concessions  without  use  of  the  orderly 
procedures  provided  by  law  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  such  disputes.  Congress  recently 
m.ade  a  superficial  effort  to  attach  some 
measure  of  stability  to  labor  agreements  by 
restricting  use  of  N.  L.  R.  B.  appropriations 
to  prosecute  complaints  affecting  the 
validity  of  established  contracts.  That 
policy,  of  course,  is  made  Ineffective  by  mis- 
use of  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act,  but  a 
m.ere  restriction  on  the  use  of  funds  does 
not  go  to  basic  causea. 


The  real  dlfnculty  arises  from  a  basic  de- 
fect in  the  Wagner  Act  itself.  While  that  law 
protects  Individuals  against  employer  coer- 
cion. It  gives  no  protection  to  Individuals  or 
minorities  against  discrimination  or  oppres- 
sion by  a  majority,  thereby  stimulating  dis- 
content and  the  organizing  efforts  of  rival 
unions.  In  addition.  It  results  in  Inadequate 
protection  to  employers  or  to  certified  bar- 
gaining representatives  who  have  established 
satisfactory  relationships  by  valid  agree- 
ments Either  the  principle  of  majority  rul» 
must  be  abandoned  for  some  form  of  pro- 
portional representation,  or  rival  unions  must 
be  prevented  from  Interfering  by  force  or 
roerclf  n  with  a  duly  certlOcd  representative. 
If  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  Is  to  be  criti- 
cized, it  sho'ild  be  not  bocauw  it  created  this 
f  roblcin.  but  only  because  It  did  not  under- 
take to  resolve  It, 

THE    WAK    LABOB    BOARS 

In  your  ses-sions  yeiterday,  I  hope  you  were 
duly  nnpres:.cd  with  the  Important  role  this 
agency  (W.  L.  B  )  Is  performing  lu  moldmg 
your  labor  policies  for  the  future.  My  pur- 
pose here  Is  to  discuss  only  these  major 
policies  or  practices  of  the  Board  which  re- 
hue  to  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act.  (In- 
cidentally, this  law  probably  saved  the  life  of 
the  Board  during  those  recent  months  when 
It  entered  a  stormy  period  reminiscent  of 
those  days  cf  the  captive  coal  dispute  preced- 
ing the  demise  of  the  old  Defense  Mediation 
Board.  Many  of  you  will  think  that  a  suf- 
ficient reason  In  Itself  to  seek  repeal  of  the 
act.  I  respect  and  to  some  extent  share  your 
feelings,  but  I  am  not  optimistic  enough  to 
believe  seme  other  unknown  agency  might 
not  have  replaced  the  W.  L.  B.  If  John  Lewis 
had  been  permitted  to  knock  his  second 
board  cut  of  the  park  ) 

There  are  two  very  important  activities  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  directly  related  to  the 
War  L-.bor  Disputes  Act: 

1.  The  Boards  rssertion  of  power  to  act 
as  final  maker  and  interpreter  ol  the  law,  and 

2.  The  Board's  recent  program  to  obtain  en- 
forctmeni  of  its  decisions. 

Each  cf  these  must  be  approached  with  full 
rralization  that  we  are  still  at  war.  and  that 
during  war  "rights"  must  to  some  extent  be 
sacrificed  m  the  Interest  of  an  early  victory. 
It  Is  equally  important,  however,  that  we  do 
not  exaggerate  or  become  hysterical  in  de- 
manding unnecessary  sr.cnflces,  particularly 
when  they  may  destroy  the  very  liberties  we 
tight  to  preserve. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    EOARDS    AUTHORITT 

The  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  directs  the 
V/ar  Labor  Board  to  conform  to  the  National 
Labor  Relnticns  Act.  the  wage  and  salary 
stabilization  law,  and  to  "all  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  law "  In  a  recent  decision, 
the  Board  (with  the  indu-try  members  dis- 
senting) has  given  birth  to  a  doctrine  of 
Federal  power  which  can  only  be  Justified  as 
an  outburst  of  hysteria. 

The  case  before  the  Board  (Greenbaum 
Tanning  Co  )  Involved  an  a.lfged  conflict 
between  the  Board's  maintenance  of  mem- 
bership claube  and  a  provision  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin labor  law.  This  same  'sue.  of  course, 
has  arisen  under  the  Wagner  Act.  but  the 
requirements  of  that  law  are  not  as  specific 
as  the  Wi.«^consin  act. 

In  its  decision  the  Board  presented  a  con- 
vincing argument  for  the  supremacy  of  War 
labor  Board  orders  over  State  laws  deemed 
to  be  in  conflict.  Marshalling  every  other 
conceivable  pcint  to  support  Us  conclusion, 
the  Board  mentioned  once,  without  discus- 
sion, that  pertinent  prevision  cf  the  War 
Labor  Disputes  Act  directing  the  Board  to 
conff  rm  to  "all  applicable  p/ov.s!ons  of  law  " 

I  wish  time  permitted  a  number  of  quot:i- 
tlons  from  this  oplrUon  to  disclose  the  cav- 
alier manner  with  which  Vital  Issues  were 
dismissed  or  sidetracked.  Normally  such  le- 
gal luuovatlouE  could  be  Immediately  tested 
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to  the  courts,  but  the  War  Labor  Dl»putci    i 

ttct  rr.akes  no  {.rovihim  tut  Jutil'lal  revkw, 
•nd  the  Bfiard  ha*  thcwii  e\ery  dl8pt»Ulon  to 
thwart  attcrrpts  to  obtain  review  by  the 
ordinary  lior.Btaiuicry  pnxeedir.gs. 

This  i.-Jiue  18  an  important  one  not  on!y  to- 
dny  but  ror  years  to  come.  Recently  several 
Slates  have  enacted  their  own  cede  of  labor 
law  Svme  represent  experiments  which 
«ome  day  may  find  wide  acceptance.  True, 
organized  labor  haa  launched  a  campaign  to 
hjve  thc£e  laws  declared  Invalid.  Tliey  will 
be  spared  this  time  and  expense  If  this  W. 
L.  B.  doctrine  of  Federal  supremacy  is  per- 
mitted to  stand.  This  decision  of  the  Board  Ls 
a  warning  that  no  State  law  can  take  preced- 
ence over  its  directive  orders.  It  Is  amazing 
legal  doctrine  and  clearly  contrary  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  War  Labor  Disputes 
Act. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Board  has 
eng;\gcd  in  lawmaking  activities.  It  has 
circumvented  the  Wagner  Act  by  attempts 
to  impose  Industry-wide  bargaining,  by  com- 
pelling bargaining  with  unions  representing 
tmall  minorities,  and  has  attempt'd  to  make 
Ineffective  even  that  limited  judicial  review 
vihich  the  Wagner  Act  allows.  But  all  this 
ranlts  small  In  comparison  with  Us  recent 
nullification  of  State  law.  The  full  Import 
of  this  recent  action  can  only  be  fully  ap- 
preciated by  recognizing  that  this  Beard 
claims  Jurisdiction  over  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  and  any  other  employer,  however 
small,  on  the  theory  that  a  labor  dispute 
would  seriously  affect  war  production.  These 
statements  pre  not  extreme.  Every  one  can 
be  supported  from  the  Board's  own  record. 

COVPLIANCK    WITH    BOABO    ORCEBS 

The  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  provided  no 
penalties  or  other  sanctions  for  securing  com- 
pliance with  orders  of  the  W.  L.  B.  In  fact, 
the  Board  was  unanimous  In  recommending 
to  Congress  that  no  legal  sanctions  be  pro- 
vided. When  the  lepis'.ation  was  in  confer- 
ence. It  was  reported  that  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  had  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment allowing  limited  judicial  review  cf 
Board  orders  On  June  9  the  V.  L.  B.  e.d- 
d:es5ed  letter  to  the  chalrnian  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  opposing  this  re- 
ported  amendment,   stating: 

"Tliis  record  of  compliance  Indicates  that 
no  iPEial  change  in  the  st.iius  of  the  Beard's 
urd^TS  IS  njcessary  The.-e  orders  are  in 
rf.ility  mere  declarations  of  the  equities  of 
cich  industrial  dispute,  as  determined  by  a 
tripartite  body  In  which  Industry,  labor,  and 
the  pul-hc  sn-ue  equal  responsibility;  and  the 
appeal  of  the  Board  Is  to  the  moral  obliga- 
tion ot  employers  ar.d  workers  to  ebirte  by 
the  io-6trike,  no-lock-out  agreement  and  in 
conformance  therewith  to  cr.rry  out  the  di- 
rect ves  of  th2  tribunal  created  under  that 
agreement  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

"Since  the  bill  does  not,  as  we  understand 
It,  permit  the  Beard  to  seek  enforcement  of 
its  orciei-s  in  the  court,  the  Boards  orders 
are  to  remain,  as  we  think  they  should  re- 
main, without  specific  legal  sanctions.  This 
being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  us  Incon- 
sistent to  extend  to  losing  parties  the  privi- 
lege cf  delaying  the  outcome  by  taking  the 
case  into  court  for  review." 

The  amendment  to  permit  Judicial  review 
was  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

On  August  16,  following  extended  discus- 
sion In  the  Board  and  with  th«  President,  a 
broad  list  of  new  penalties  was  announced 
by  Executive  order  and  in  a  letter  from  the 
President  to  Chairman  Davis  of  the  W.  L.  B 

In  the  case  of  noncomplying  employers, 
these  sanctions  or  penalties  include  the  with- 
holding or  withdrawal  of  priorities.  Govern- 
ment contracts,  fuel  or  transportation  facili- 
ties. In  addition  to  possible  plant  seizure. 
When  a  union  is  recalcitrant,  the  plant  will 
still  be  taken  over,  and  in  such  coses  the  Gov- 
ernment may  withhold  checked-off  dues  or 
other  benefits  accruing  to  the  union  under 
the  coniiact.     In  case  of  individual  noncom- 


pll;  nee.  use  of  selective  service  and  man- 
power contrcls  v. ere  aiiiiior./ed. 

While  manaRr.mfnt  m.ght  i-pplaud  this  first 
Indication  that  peualtits  will  be  ijpiJlied  to 
unions  which  fail  to  comply  with  Beard  (  r- 
ders,  we  Ehould  recognize  that  we  embrace  a 
dangerous  expedient.  It  is  nolhln:;  mcjre  or 
lestt  than  a  revival  cf  the  use  of  indirect  pen- 
alties which  can  be  Impcsed  by  aciminisira- 
tlve  action  without  legal  accountal;lU;y  It- 
was  the  basis  of  the  "Blue  Eagle"  phase  of 
the  N.  R.  A.  It  was  later  adopted  by  the 
N.  L.  R.  B.  until  checked  by  congressional 
expcsure  and  opinions  of  the  Comptruiier 
General. 

On  June  9  the  Board  advised  Congress  It 
needed  no  sanctions  other  than  "the  moral 
obligation  of  employers  and  workers"  to  carry 
out  the  Board's  directives.  Even  then  it  had 
numerous  cases  of  noncompliance  but  appar- 
ently preferred  to  keep  this  problem  away 
from  the  lawmaking  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    LAW 

In  reviewing  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act 
I  suggested  you  differentiate  between  the 
law  itself  and  its  administration.  In  ap- 
praising the  law,  no  cne  will  deny  that  many 
Imperfections  exist.  Nevertheless.  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  the  important  sections  of  the 
law  fit  together  into  a  relatively  simple  pat- 
tern consisting  of  three  parts: 

1.  Continuation  of  the  War  Labor  Beard 
to  settle  disputes  pursuant  to  the  voluntary 
no-strlke  agreem.ent; 

2.  Control  cf  unauthorized  strikes  by  re- 
quiring notice  and  a  waiting  period  within 
which  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  War  Lnb.  r 
Board  could  be  asserted  to  prevent  an  actual 
strike;  and 

3.  Government  operation  of  any  plant  in 
which  a  strike  actually  occurs,  with  tiie  strike 
becoming  unlawful  during  such  operation. 

This  rather  simple  pattern  has  become  con- 
fused, coercive,  and  seemingly  inadequate. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  due  almost  cntirelv  to 
its  administration  and  interpretation.  There 
are  many  examples  to  illustrate: 

1.  The  opinion  cf  the  Attorney  General  al- 
lowing minority  groups  to  usp  the  strike  vote 
as  a  substitute  for  certificxrlon  proceedings 
under  the  National  Lsbor  R-laticns  Act  has 
resulted  in  an  open  invitation  to  constant 
attach  on  established  bargaining  agencies 
and  collective  arreements. 

2.  The  War  Lr.bor  Board,  after  nrgincr  Ccn- 
grr.ss  to  provide  no  penalties  for  enforce- 
ment of  its  decisions,  has  adLpted  a  set  cf 
hanci-mnde  penalties  for  which  nc  legislative 
authority  ex.sts. 

3.  In  spite  cf  an  express  provision  of  the 
act  requiring  adherence  to  the  NTtional  La- 
bor Relations  Act  and  to  "all  other  aiiphcable 
provisions  cf  law."  the  War  L.^.bor  Beard  has 
nuUlfled  provisions  of  Federal  and  State  law 
regulating  labor  disputes,  thus  stimulating 
more  disputes  and  delaying  prompt  settle- 
ment of  those  for  which  legal  pattern  already 
exists  through  State  and  Federal  law. 

Two  additional  examples  can  be  cited, 
equally  Indicative  of  the  current  administra- 
tive attitude,  although  bearing  only  indirectly 
on  the  administration  ol  the  War  Labor  Dis- 
putes Act: 

1.  The  ruling  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  Interpret- 
ing the  so-called  Tabor  amendment  restrict- 
ing use  of  appropriated  funds  to  proceed  with 
complaints  involving  the  validity  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements  when  such  agreements 
have  been  in  effect  for  longer  than  3  month.?. 
Although  the  amendment  denies  use  of  funds 
in  connection  with  any  complaint  ascs,  the 
board  has  Interpreted  the  law  as  barring  all 
complaint  cases  except  those  involving 
charges  that  the  organization  having  the 
contract  Is  company  dominated.  In  other 
words  the  board  has  interpreted  the  amend- 
ment to  permit  continued  prosecution  of  the 
very  type  of  case  it  was  designed  to  restrict. 

2.  Recent  modification  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
regulations  governing  run-off  elections  to  be 


held  when  the  first  vote  rMUlt*  In  no  choice 

(f  ba. gaining  rcprti,..iitatlve.  These  rulc-s 
d.is' ii  i^o  a  puipi£:^  which  can  only  be  viewed 
aa  a  diiiberuif  attempt  to  favor  the  big  na- 
tl'jnal  and  International  unions  and  to  com- 
plete the  dlscnfranchisement  of  large  num- 
bers of  unorgunii:'.  d  empieyecs. 

I  refer  to  thci-e  examples  of  prejudiced 
administration,  not  bf'cau.<e  they  are  uncom- 
m;  n  but  merciv  to  suggest  that  repeal  t.f 
the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  will  not  relieve 
ma.nat,'oment  of  unworkable  rules  or  of  labor 
e-rccssts,  BO  long  as  administration  of  labor 
law  or  policy  is  slanted  to  entangle  man- 
agem.ent  or  to  twist  the  law  to  secure  every 
possible  advantage  for  those  now  controlling 
and  directing  our  large  labor  organizations. 
Remove  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  and 
evt-ry  one  of  these  abuses  will  continue. 
E\en  more,  such  repeal  would  become  the  sig- 
nal that  labor's  political  attack  lad  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  her.dstrong  and  radical  lead- 
ers and  groups  within  organized  labor  would 
become  even  more  demanding  and  uncuii- 
trrllable. 

In  uri^ing  an  understanding  of  the  War 
Laijor  Disputes  Act.  and  recognition  of  the 
part  unwi.se  administration  has  played  in 
bringing  the  law  into  disrepute,  I  am  neither 
apolrgizing  for  the  law  nor  am  I  suggesting 
tliat  any  law  can  alone  rebuild  an  atmos- 
phere in  winch  fair  and  sound  labor  policies 
can  bring  management  a  better  understand- 
ing auiil  more  efficient  production.  Never- 
theless, law  and  bureaucratic  -ule  have  en- 
couraged developo'ent  of  powerful  labor 
combinations  and  have  vested  tremendous 
powers  in  their  leaders.  History  shows  that 
sucli  powers  will  not  be  willingly  laid  a.'=;de. 
Experience  demon^^trates  that  men  backed 
with  such  powers  are  not  receptive  to  friendly 
negotiation  and  compromise.  Common 
sense  should  convince  us  that  it  takes  new 
law  to  change  the  bad. 

While  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  repre- 
scn's  only  a  small  beginning,  that  law,  even 
with  its  administrative  shortcomings,  docs 
represent  a  s»a:t  in  the  direction  of  a  bal- 
anced legal  structure.  That  start,  however 
slight,  should  not  be  lost  by  a  blind  accept- 
ance of  arguments  based  on  a  combination 
of  slanted  administration  and  Ingenious  or- 
ganizers. Instead  of  lending  your  .support  to 
repeal  of  this  law  let  me  urue  that  vou  give 
t')  th's  problem  of  formulating  a  sound  pub- 
lic poliev  the  same  intelligent  and  human 
consideration  you  have  given  to  wartime  la- 
bor relations  In  your  own  plants  Mians 
must  be  devised  to  convert  cclleciive  bar- 
gaining to  a  businw'slike  venture,  not  a 
mane'aver  in  which  to  experiment  with 
strategy.  Mean.-^  must  be  found  to  end  tins 
ccnstr'.nt  attempt  by  a  few  irresponsible  labor 
leaders  to  attain  their  goals  by  coercing  gov- 
ernment,  local  or  national.  Devices  rhust  be 
developed  to  protect  individuals  and  m.inori- 
tles  against  the  opprc-^^ion  of  majfirities,  just 
as  these  bona  fide  majorities  must  be  safe- 
guarded against  constant  warlare  ot  Irre- 
sponsible minority  groups.  A  fair  and  ju?^t 
solution  to  these  basic  problems  will  pay 
large  dividends  to  our  entire  Nation  In  the 
years  ahead.  The  results  call  for  ycur  best 
efforts. 


General  Casimir  Pulaski  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  V/ILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21. 1943 

Mr.    ROWAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  Uie  Rec- 
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o»!D,  I  Include  an  editorial  \\hlch  ap- 
peared in  tlie  Cli.raKO  H*'iald-Ameiicaii 
on  Ocloljer  15,  1943.  on  Gon.-ral  Pulaski 
Day.  poyina;  homage  to  that  great  gen- 
eral and  lo  Poland: 

fctNLT..*.:.  CASIMIR  PUI  ASKI  r.\T 

(By  Harry  H.  8:hl.cht ) 

"Ciluinbia!     He    died    for    thee, 
Cheerlully   and   for  liberty. 
Honored   forever   more 
On  this  Atlantic  shore. 
Palms  for  Pulaski!     Pain;?!' 

Today  Is  General  Casimir  Pulaski  Memorial 
Day 

We  .'^a'.ute  the  soldier  and  patriot,  the  friend 
of  Wa  hmgtcn  and  companion  of  Lafayette. 

A  dauntless  delendci  of  liberty,  he  was  a 
niaityr  to  the  cause  of  American  freedom. 

He  was  a  rru.-ader  for  the  dignity  of  man; 
a  .'•rn  cf  ll'.ierty  who-e  zeal  for  American  fite- 
dom  will  foiever  abide  in  the  hearts  of  our 
conntrymen. 

He  wa;.  in  c'^sence,  a  character  of  command- 
Ir.p  force  and   genius. 

The  loftiness  of  his  ideals,  the  manliness 
of  his  heroic  deeds  are  firmly  anchored  in 
the  bedrock  of  humanity. 

Hot  -•^eU.  but  .'trvice  to  our  county  was  his 
life'.^  creed. 

He  gave  his  life  at  the  age  cf  31  at  the  siege 
of  Savannali. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived— a  hero,  but  an 
arch  enemy  to  tyranny. 

Much  can  be  said  about  the  Polish  heroes 
of  tne  Revolutionary  War.  but  it  is  singularly 
e.ypre.ssed  in  the  four  lines  composed  by  the 
American  poet,  John  A.  Joyce: 

"Polish  heroes  in  their  might. 
F.  ught   in  freedom's  holy  light, 
Brilliant   as   the   stars   al   night, 
lo  maintain  the  pure  and  right." 

In  lenderlng  our  tribute  to  General  Pulafki, 
let  us  brine  into  focus  the  stirring  saga  of 
Pc'jsh  contributions  to  our  country. 

They  .'■piang  from  a  stock  which  gave  us 
Copernicus,  Mine.  Curie.  Chopin.  Padercwski. 
Kc.«cius::o.  and  other  illustrious  men  and 
women  whose  names  are  crowned  with  the 
halo  of  immortal. ty 

As  we  turn  back  the  clock  of  time  iii  our 
Naiion'.s  history  we  find  tliat  there  were  400 
Polish  r-ettiers  m  the  colony  establi.shed  under 
the  l«adei^lnp  of  Capt.  John  Smith. 

Even  befoie  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower 
the  Poles  had  raised  the  question  of  politi- 
cal liberty  and  equality  and  were  successful 
In  the  firct  encounter  for  this  cause  on  Amer- 
ican soil. 

It  was  a  Pule  who  founded  the  first  high 
school  In  ti.e  Unittd  States. 

It  was  a  Pole  wiio  was  the  first  engineer  to 
map  the  coast  to  New  England. 

It  wa.s  Radzimir.ski  who  helped  establi.'-h 
the  border  line  between  the  United  Stales 
end  Mexico. 

And  it  was  Krzyzanowski.  appointed  as  the 
fii.st  American  governor  cf  Ala.ska. 

In  the  Civil  V.'ar  4.000  Poles  served  gal- 
lantly under  the  banner  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  Vv'orld  W.ir  No.  I  the  first  American  sol- 
dier to  die  was  Sgt.  John  J.  Czajka:  the  first 
Carman  soldiers  to  surrender  to  the  Ameri- 
C'.'ns  yielded  their  arms  to  men  cf  Polish 
origin. 

Recently  our  Nation  dedicated  a  5-cent 
postage  stamp  commemorating  Poland's  re- 
sistance to  the  Axis.  There  is  a  classic 
symbolism  to  the  phoenix  represented  on 
the    tamp. 

The  ancient.s  believed  that  this  bird,  alter 
living  for  cenlurie.s,  would  be  consumed  in 
its  own  ashes.  At  the  right  side  of  the  stamp 
there  is  a  kneeling  woman,  with  outstretched 
arms  from  which  the  shackles  have  fallen. 
It  is  between  these  figures  representing  im- 
m  >rtality  and  fieedom  that  the  emblem  of 
PoK.nd  waves. 


Poles  have  contrlbutfd  to  the  advancement 
of  American  commerce,  ind;ii,lrj',  art,  sclcnci*. 
and  education. 

To(iav  the  intrepid  descendants  of  Pul«.*kl 
are  butiling  with  unabated  fury  for  the  liber- 
ation of  opprcfef-d  mankind. 

They  are  Indeed  fighting  for  a  sublime 
dts:  iny. 

The  Pcli.'h  people  were  the  first  to  FUfTer 
the  dPi^redationfi  of  Hitler.  The  whole  world 
opened  Its  heart  in  unrectrained  admiration 
to  the  heroism  of  Poland,  which  chose  to  die 
rather  than  to  live  as  chattels.  For  the  free- 
dom nf  the  individupl  and  the  freedom  of  the 
nation  constitutes  the  fundaniental  charier 
cf  Poland. 

Their  national  heritaTe.dates  back  to  the 
tenth  century.  They  had  their  own  magna 
carta,  the  compact  of  laws,  proclaimed  to 
the  world  on  September  17.  1347. 

Their  first  great  constitution  Is  ranked 
witli  our  own  Declaration  cf  Independence. 
Today  the  Poles  echo  the  words  of  their 
hl.Htoric  charier: 

"More  than  life  and  personal  happiness, 
we  value  external  independence  and  internal 
freedom." 

Poland  is  old  in  tragedy  and  sorrow,  but 
young  with  hope  and  life. 

It  is  the  land  of  the  rainbow — the  rainbow 
of  hope  after  the  storm,  of  living  color  and 
romance. 

They  are  a  happy  people. 

They  carry  a  song  in   their  heart?. 

The  world  will  listen  again  to  the  lilt  and 
swing  of  the  polka  to  the  music  m  the  laugh- 
ter and  happly  clamor  of  their  youth. 

Liberty  Is  on  the  march.  The  sinister  doc- 
trines which  the  gangster  governments  seek 
to  impcE?  upon  the  world  wJl  soon  be 
obliterated. 

Their  evil  works  will  be  buried  in  the  dust. 

And  those  who  have  endured  the  inhu- 
manities of  this  dark  hour  will  emerge  tri- 
umphant to  sustain  the  eternal  light  of 
justice. 

Poland  will  be  resurrected  from  the  ashes 
of  her  tragedy — restored  among  the  Jeweled 
nations  cf  the  earth. 

"While  we  live  she  is  existing 

Poland  is  net  fallen; 
We  11  win  with  swords  resisting 

What  the  foe  has  stolen. 
Poland!     Shall  the  foe  enslave  thee 

Sadly  and  forever; 
And  we  he'^itatc  to  save  thee? 

Never,  Poland,  never!" 


0.  p.  A.  Versus  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  dated 
September  27  written  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Eide, 
of  Spooner,  Minn.,  relative  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  dairy  farmer  finds  him- 
self in  respect  to  producing  butterfat 
and  butter  for  the  American  armed 
forces,  our  own  American  public,  and  our 
allies. 

More  farm  auction  sales  have  been 
held  in  my  district  of  northwest  Minne- 
sota in  the  past  2  months  than  even  in 
the  depression  years. 


Farmers  are  selling  off  milk  herds 
which  took  years  to  build  up.'  Why? 
Because  some  Government  bureaucrats 
arc  more  concerned  with  saving  the  con- 
sumer only  60  or  65  cents  in  a  year  than 
with  the  production  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  essential 
foods — butter. 

Unless  this  policy  is  changed,  the  dairy 
farmer  faces  ruin,  and  this  administra- 
tion will  not  be  able  to  live  up  to  its 
commitments  to  our  own  armed  forces 
and  to  the  soldiers  of  our  allies. 

The  excellent  article  entitled  "Butter 
Prices"  by  Mr.  Eide  follows: 

The  O  P  A  has  found  it  necessary  to  raise 
the  point  value  of  creamery  butter.  The  rea- 
son given  is  that  there  is  not  cncugh  to  go 
around.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  late  now  to  try 
to  remedy  this  deplorable  stale  of  affairs;  but 
there  may  still  be  time  to  keep  the  situation 
from  getting  worse,  if  effective  measures  are 
taken  at  once. 

In  pulling  the  present  ceiling  prices  on 
butter  it  is  assumed  that  a  farmer's  working 
tim.e  should  be  ba^ed  on  the  values  of  the 
1909-14  period,  instead  of  the  present  time. 
Some  farmers  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
they  can  sell  their  time  at  several  times  the 
value  cf  the  1909-14  period,  and  consequently 
have  sold  out  and  left  the  farm  to  wo;k  in 
oihei  industries.  Nearly  20  jaercent  of  the 
farmers  of  our  county  have  left  their  farms 
and  no  one  has  taken  their  place.  Vacant 
farms  do  not  produce  butter  or  any  other 
farm  product,  no  matter  how  good  the  farm 
may  be  The  reason  these  farmers  sold  out 
is  that  they  can  make  so  much  more  money, 
with  less  effort,  in  industry  than  on  the  farm, 
without  taking  the  chances  of  crop  failures 
and  other  hazards  of  farming. 

At  this  time  I  will  try  to  analyze  what  effect 
a  20-cent  per  pound  raise  in  butter  prices 
would  have  on  the  dairy  farmer  as  well  as 
the  consumer  Most  of  the  farmers  who  sold 
cut  had  a  rather  small  farm  set-up.  The 
average  would  perhaps  be  a  10-cow  farm. 
Over  60  percent  of  the  dairy  products  of  the 
United  States  arc  produced  on  such  farms.  If 
we  have  an  average  of  200  pounds  of  butter 
per  cow  yearly  such  a  farm  wou!d  produce 
2.000  pounds  of  butter  annually.  An  In- 
crease of  20  cents  per  pound  wauld  yield  the 
farmer  HOC  per  year  more  for  his  work  and 
wou:d  very  likely  have  kept  most  of  the  farm- 
ers on  their  farms.  Our  local  papers  are  still 
full  of  notices  of  farm  auctions,  therefore  a 
raise  of  20  cents  per  pound  might  stop  this 
farm  evacuation  before  It  gets  worse. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  a  20  cents  per 
pound  raise  would  affect  the  consumer.  The 
allotment  of  butter  per  person  Ecems  to  be 
about  13  pounds  per  year.  An  Increase  cf 
20  cents  per  pound  would  amount  to  $2  60 
per  year  per  person,  or  4  hours'  labor  at  65 
cents  per  hour.  With  the  largest  number 
of  persons  gainfully  employed  on  record, 
this  extra  $2.60  per  year  should  not  cause 
any  hardship.  If  in  special  cases  it  should 
be  a  hardship,  a  special  butter  stamp  could 
be  issued,  so  no  one  need  be  deprived  of 
this,  the  best  of  all  foods.  If  butter  ^ad 
been  priced  according  to  what  It  is  really 
worth,  that  is  compared  with  wages  paid 
Industry,  for  producing  it,  no  rationing 
would  have  been  necessary,  as  we  have  the 
capacity  of  producing  at  least  50  percent 
more,  if  It  paid  for  the  effort  to  do  so. 

This  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
our  Government  by  real  farm  leaders  time 
and  again,  but  they  chose  to  take  the  advice 
from  persons  that  probably  could  not  U-II 
the  difference  between  a  cow  and  a  bull. 
j  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  manufacturers 
1  of  "bull  butter,"  otherwise  known  as  oleo- 
:  marearlne,  had  a  hand  In  this?  Can  It  be 
j  possible  that   by  pricing  butter   below   the 
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War  Spirit  in  New  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1943 

Mr.  PERNAJIDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  affected  deeply  by  several  let- 
ters recently  received  from  a  young  man 
In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  I 
wish  to  insert  two  of  the  letters  in  the 
Record,  because  they  so  clearly  exemplify 


cost  of  production  so  that  the  small  fanner 
ts  compelled  to  leave  the  farm,  thereby  cre- 
ating a  shortage  of  cow  butter,  a  market  Is 
created  whereby  these  manufacturers  can 
palm  off  their  inferior,  substitute  goods?  If 
that  Is  the  case,  they  have  made  a  splendid 
Job  of  it. 

With  all  his  faults,  we  must  give  Hitler 
credit  for  understanding  the  part  the  farmers 
play  in  total  war.  With  his  devilish  cun- 
ning, he  knew  that  the  only  way  he  could  get 
the  farmers  to  produce  to  the  limit  of  the 
capacity  of  the  country,  was  to  pay  them 
enough  for  their  produce  so  as  to  give  them 
as  much,  or  even  a  little  more,  than  they 
could  make  at  other  work.  The  same  rule 
aoplies  to  tiie  occupied  countries.  The  peo- 
ple best  off.  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
them,  was  the  farmer.  His  same  cunning 
told  h:m  there  was  no  way  of  supervising  the 
Individual  farm.  The  driving  power  must 
come  from  the  farmer.  He  will  have  to  be 
a.=i«ured  that  he  will  receive  pay  for  his  work,  i 
and  th'  t  It  will  b?  on  a  par  with  what  he  I 
could  earn  with  his  skill  and  long  hours  at 
other  work. 

The  claim  that  higher  food  prices  will 
cause  inflation  Is  Just  so  much  "hokum."  The 
fact  is.  it  would  prevent  inflation  by  siphon- 
ing excess  buying  power  and  put  It  where  it 
Is  most  needed,  namely,  with  the  debt- 
burdened  farmer.  Of  course  strict  super- 
Tision  should  b«  exercised  over  the  spread 
between  wliat  the  farmer  gets  for  his  prod- 
ucts and  what  the  consumer  pays.  If  too 
large  a  spread  is  encountered  It  should  be 
checked  by  men  who  have  business  experi- 
ence instead  of  lame-duck  politicians.  Have 
heard  that  butter  prices  are  reaching  75  and 
80  cents  per  pound  on  the  west  coast,  If 
you  can  get  It  at  all.  A  Job  for  the  O.  P.  A. 
right  there. 

This  war  will  end  as  other  wars  before 
have  come  to  an  end.  The  shock  absorber 
for  a  post-war  period  would  be  a  prosperous 
farming  Industry  to  take  t:p  the  slack  until 
industry  can  get  Into  position  to  absorb  the 
excess  labor,  caused  by  the  shut-down  of 
defense  plants  and  soldiers  discharged  from 
service.  Almost  every  one  of  the  6.000  000 
farms  will  need  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
machinery,  building  and  fence  repairs:  farm- 
ers returning  to  the  farm  from  work  In  the 
cities  will  want  to  mcdernize  their  homes 
and  farm  set-up;  their  neighbors  will  try 
to  "keep  up  with  the  Joneses";  all  this  If 
the  money  Is  there  to  do  with.  Millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  labor  and  material  will 
be  needed  to  do  this  work,  giving  employ- 
ment to  millions  of  men  for  a  long  time. 
Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake  as  was 
made  after  World  War  No.  1.  namely,  over- 
•elling  the  farmer  by  mortgaging  everything 
that  he  owns  to  get  the  things  he  needs; 
but  rather  pay  him  for  his  prcxluce  a  price 
that  will  enable  him  to  p>ay  cash  for  his 
purchases,  and  stay  solvent.  No  one  gains 
»n>thing  from  a  bankrupt  agriculture. 

E.  T.  EiDE. 

Bfooneh,  Minn.,  September  27.  1943. 


the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  in  that 
State — the  spirit  so  nobly  demonstrated 
by  those  New  Mexico  boys  in  the  Philip- 
pines— at  Bataan  and  Corregidor, 

This  young  man  has  a  slight  physical 
disability  which,  thus  far,  has  prevented 
his  acceptance  by  the  armed  forces,  and 
he  has  repeatedly  written  me  in  regard  to 
his  desire  to  ser^•e  his  country.  He  asks 
no  special  favors.  He  does  not  request  a 
commission,  nor  does  he  want  a  safe, 
well-paying  desk  job.  All  he  desires  is 
an  opportunity  to  do  his  bit,  to  serve  his 
country,  wherever  Uncle  Sam  can  use 
him. 

The  letters  rea^  as  f oUovns : 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex.,  May  5.  1943. 
Hon.  Aktonio  M.  Fernandez, 
Representative  in  Congrcs's. 

Washington.  D   C. 

Dkar  Congressman:  Your  letter  of  May  1, 
1943,  with  reference  to  my  entering  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  Stat'='s  was  re- 
ceived. I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  hive 
not  filed  application  for  a  commission  in 
the  service.  All  I  desire  is  a  chance  to 
serve  my  country  as  a  soldier  and  take  my 
chances  for  promotion  on  my  merits. 

My  desire  to  be  in  the  service  of  tlie 
TJnited  States  is  not  limited  in  any  way  to 
any  one  branch.  I  will  gladly  accept  in- 
duction in  any  branch  of  the  service. 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for 
your  prompt  attention  in  my  behalf. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Leo  Romfro. 


Eso  Naranche — American 


Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex..  May  21.  1943. 
Hon.  Antonio  M.  Fernandez, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  am  cnclofciug  a  copy 
of  the  letter  I  received  f re  m  the  San  Antonio 
Office  Prcciirement  District. 

Evidently  I  was  misunderstood.  As  much 
as  I  would  like  a  commission,  my  applicaticu 
was  not  for  one.  I  am  only  tr.lng  to  get  in 
the  service  of  the  United  State.«,  where  I 
knew  I  can  be  of  some  help  in  the  pru.^^^ecu- 
tlcn  of  the  war.  I  realize  that  I  am  not 
highly  skilled  In  any  technical  field,  but  I 
have  my  life  to  give  for  my  country  if 
need  be. 

Failure  of  acceptance  in  my  country's 
armed  forces  will  net  Induce  nie  in  giving 
up  hcpe.  If  I  am  refu.sed  thut  chance,  I 
will  try  my  luck  in  Joining  the  Brit.sh  Army 
or  any  other  of  our  allies. 

I  hope  that  my  efforts  will  not  end  with 
failure  once  again. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Leo  Romero. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  .MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\^S 

Thursday.  October  21.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  a  former 
student  and  friend  of  mine  at  Montana 
State  University,  an  outstanding  athlete, 
and  a  real  American  boy,  has  given  his 
life  for  his  country.  Eso  Naranche  was 
his  name,  and,  while  he  no  longer  lives, 
his  memory  will  always  be  with  us.  His 
generosity,  kindness,  and  understanding 
will  always  be  remembered.    His  home 


town,  Butte — the  richest  hill  on  earth — 
has  seen  fit  to  name  the  high-school 
stadium  in  which  he  played  so  often 
Naranche  Memorial  Stadium.  No  finer 
gesture  could  have  been  made  by  Butte 
in  honor  of  her  beloved  son. 

E.  0  came  up  in  life  the  hard  way. 
He  worked  in  the  Butte  mines  to  finance 
his  education,  and  everything  he  received 
lie  earned  him.self.  While  Butte  claims 
him  as  her  sun.  Montana  honors  him 
also.  We  are  proud  of  Eso;  we  are  sad 
that  he  is  no  longer  with  us;  and  we 
salute  him  for  his  coura.'^e.  his  sacrifice, 
and  his  fine  Americanism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  at  this  point  an  editorial  about 
Lt.  E.-iO  Naranche  which  appeared  in 
the  Montana  Standard,  of  Butte,  Mont., 
on  October  16,  1&43: 

N.^RANCHE  MEMORIAL   STADItTM 

E-o  Naranche  typified  the  American  way  of 
lite.  Ho  wa>  Ij-^rn  on  Butte's  cosmopolitan 
Ea.s*  Side  His  father  died  when  he  was  young, 
Icavins  his  mother  the  responsibiliiy  of  a 
l;i:ge  family.  He  attended  Grant  grade  school. 
He  became  popular  among  the  students  nnd 
teachers  cf  Bi'tc  high  schcol,  b''-th  becatise 
cf  his  athletic  prowess  and  his  friendliness. 
K'  Worked  m  the  Butie  mines  and  at  other 
jcbs  to  finance  hi?  way  throueh  Montana 
S  aie  Un.veisity.  Throughout  his  scholastic 
career  he  was  a  food  student. 

When  his  country  entered  the  war  Eso  Na- 
ranche went  to  its  aid.  The  work  he  had  done 
in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  quall- 
fl  d  him  ffjr  a  commission  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  United  States  Army.  He  went 
riverieas  and  participated  in  one  engr.gcment 
with  the  enemy  in  which  he  displayed  courage 
and  leadership,  successfully  leading  his  men 
from  a  trap  dcoigncd  by  the  enemy.  In  the 
se:f  n-J  encaermcnt  in  which  he  participated 
he  was  killed. 

Letters  f. uin  hi*  ccmmandlng  officers  to  his 
wife  attested  to  his  devotion  to  duty,  his 
humaneness. 

Licuten.mt  Noranche  died  that  ether  young 
men  might  have  the  cpp>ortunit;es  he  h£:d 
for  advancement  in  the  world.  He  Icvcd  life, 
but  he  gave  that  life  wiilingly  as  a  sacrifice 
v.hen  it  bvrame  ncces.^ary  to  defend  his  way 
of  livint;.  He  had  Htrug:;led  hard  and  against 
loHR  odds  to  reach  high  goals  cf  achievement. 

Yet.  he  willingly  gave  up  his  life  when  it  be- 
came a  question  of  many,  many  other  ten- 
eratloas  of  American  boys  and  girls  having  the 
same  chanr^es  he  had  had. 

The  life  of  Lf-o  Naranche-  will  remain  a  f  hln- 
Ing  cx.unple  to  the  mmy,  many  future  gen- 
eruticn."?  rf  bnys  and  girls  who  enter  the  now 
sacred  prrtals  of  Naranche  Menicrlal  Stadium. 

Eso  Naranche  would  h;'.ve  liked  the  unfor- 
gettHble  ceremonTes  of  dedication  naming  the 
stadium  as  a  memorial  to  his  life  and  his 
heroism.  He  would  have  liked  knovi-ing  that 
the  game  is  still  being  played  in  the  good  eld 
American   way. 

Perhrps  km  wing  these  thincrs  will  help  to 
ease  the  p:;in  in  the  hearts  of  those  close  to 
him  and  the  many  others  who  knew  him  as 
a  friend. 


Jeanings  Jack  Bennett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1943 

Mr.  NORMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  3505,  which 
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would  authorize  the  President  to  present 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  young 
Jennings  Jack  Bennett,  a  heroic  sailor 
residing  in  my  district,  near  Chehalis. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
and  because  it  is  a  story  that  certainly 
bears  repeating  and  also  because  it  is  a 
saga  of  sea  heroism  fit  to  rank  with  the 
finest  similar  feats  in  our  history,  I  would 
like  to  recount  briefly  here  the  deeds  of 
this  young  man.  I  feel  sure  that,  when 
you  have  read  of  them,  you  will  agree 
that  Jennincs  Jack  Bennett  deserves  the 
highest  honor  which  his  country  can 
bestow. 

On  July  16.  1942.  the  tanker  Humphries 
wa.s  steaming  through  the  South  Atlantic 
v.-hen  it  was  attacked  by  a  German  raider. 
Young  Bennett,  a  coxswain  in  the  armed 
guaid,  was  in  charge  of  a  gun  crew  on 
his  tanker.  He  had  just  come  off  watch, 
and  was  sitting  in  his  bunk  removing  his 
shoes  when  the  first  enemy  shell  struck 
his  ship.  He  ru.-^hed  on  deck  to  find  that 
his  gun  crew  had  already  pumped  one 
answering  shell  into  the  raider's  bow. 
Bennett  took  charge,  and  in  the  space  ot 
seconds,  the  gun  crew  had  fired  two  more 
shells  into  the  raider.  Before  they  could 
fire  aeain,  the  raider's  heavier  guns  were 
pounding  the  tanker.  One  of  these 
shells  struck  near  Bennett,  and  pieces  of 
the  exploding  metal  hit  the  sailor  in  the 
right  heel,  right  leg,  left  leg,  and  left 
elbow,  and  tore  off  the  third  finger  of  his 
left  hand.  The  same  shell  killed  one  of 
Bennett's  crew  members,  and  put  his  gun 
out  of  commi.«sion.  Despite  his  wounds, 
hardly  even  aware  of  them,  in  fact,  Ben- 
nett obtained  life  jackets  for  the  remain- 
ing members  of  his  gun  crew  and  helped 
them  to  the  rail  and  overboard.  Then 
he  went  back  and  obtained  about  a  dozen 
more  life  jackets  and  threw  them  over 
the  rail  to  fellow  seamen  struggling  in 
the  waters  far  below. 

You  would  think  that  this  young  man 
already  had  done  enough  in  the  line  of 
duty.  But  Bennett  did  not  think  .so.  He 
recollected  that  there  were  certain  con- 
fidential papers  In  his  cabin  which  should 
be  destroyed.  So  he  made  his  way  be- 
low and  obtained  the  papers  and  also  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  place  them 
In  a  weighted  bag.  Just  as  he  left  his 
quarters,  another  enemy  shell  struck  the 
ship's  bridge  and  Bennett  barely  escaped 
being  trapped  as  the  ceiling  of  his  quar- 
ters caved  in.  Reaching  the  deck  again, 
he  fought  his  way  to  the  rail,  leaving 
his  blood  upon  the  deck  from  his  multi- 
ple wounds,  and  to.sscd  the  bag  and  its 
precious  burden  into  the  sea. 

Again  one  might  figure  that  Bennett 
had  done  more  than  his  part  already. 
But  he  did  not.  He  noticed  a  member  of 
the  ship's  crew  and  another  from  the 
armed  guard  attempting  to  lower  the  port 
lifeboat  aft.  and  he  went  to  help  them. 
As  he  worked  with  them,  another  enemy 
shell  struck  nearby.  It  killed  the  armed 
guard  member  beside  Bennett,  and  mor- 
tally wounded  the  merchant  seaman  also. 
One  laige  piece  of  exploding  metal  went 
through  Bennett's  already  injured  left 
arm.  When  he  attempted  to  rise  from 
where  the  explosion  had  flung  him,  Ben- 
nett found  that  the  hot  metal  had 
pinned  his  arm  to  the  deck.     As  he  tried 


to  jerk  the  arm  loose  from  the  deck  plate, 
another  shell  hit  nearby  and  jarred  his 
flesh  clear.  He  arose,  staggered  to  the 
stem,  and  rolled  off  into  the  water. 
Wounded  as  he  was,  he  managed  to  swim 
toward  a  raft.  Two  enemy  torpedoes 
tore  through  the  water  within  inches 
of  him.  but  he  made  the  raft,  and,  just 
before  losing  consciousness,  he  remem- 
bers being  transferred  to  a  lifeboat. 

He  was  "out"  for  9  hours.  The  boat 
floated  for  7  days,  and  then  the  sur- 
vivors were  picked  up  by  a  Norwegian 
merchantman.  Three  days  later  they 
were  put  ashore  in  South  Africa. 

Bennett  since  then  has  been  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  has  undergone 
long  treatment  for  his  many  injuries. 
For  his  gallant  conduct  in  that  deadly 
tray  in  the  South  Atlantic  he  already  has 
won  the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Silver  Star. 
He  also  holds  a  Good  Conduct  Medal. 

A  naval  lieutenant  commander  who 
interviewed  the  survivors  of  this  action 
in  a  hospital  at  Freetown,  South  Africa, 
has  recommended  Bennett  for  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor. 

A  writer  for  Our  Navy  interviewed 
young  Bennett  when  he  was  returned  to 
America,  and,  after  detailing  the  nine 
v^-ounds  he  suffered,  this  writer  quotes 
the  intrepid  sailor  as  follows:  "I  want  to 
go  back  into  the  armed  guard  service. 
I've  got  plenty  left  for  a  few  goods  cracks 
at  them  yet.  Just  get  me  on  a  ship 
again." 

Bennett's  one  present  fear  is  that  the 
wounds  to  his  left  leg  will  leave  him  unfit 
for  active  service. 

I  believe  that  the  heroism,  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  which  this  fine 
young  American  showed  in  that  terrible 
battle  in  the  South  Atlantic  in  July  1942 
and  the  indomitable  spirit  which  he  then 
showed  and  still  possesses  is  deserving 
of  our  highest  reward.  That  is  why  I 
have  introduced  this  Medal  of  Honor  biU. 


National  System  of  Local  Air 
TraniportatioD  Facilitiei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUYS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1943 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  McCarran],  who  Is  unavoidably  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "A  Na- 
tional System  of  Local  Air  Service  Is 
America's  Great  Transportation  Need," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  N.»TioNAL  System  of  Local  Aie  Servici  Is 
America's  Great  Tbanspobtation  Need 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  nations  prosper  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  case,  speed,  and  cost  of 
transportation. 


Likewise,  the  security  ot  the  people  and 
their  social  and  cultural  advancement  are  de- 
pendent, in  no  small  measure,  upon  the 
standard  of  the  transportation  and  com- 
munication systems. 

From  a  world  point  of  view  the  United 
States,  through  the  years,  has  been  out  In 
front  In  the  development  of  Improved  trans- 
portation facilities. 

But  study  of  the  transportation  pattern 
within  our  Nation  brings  to  light  a  serlotis 
flaw,  which  must  be  corrected  after  the  war, 
if  we  are  to  retain  our  position  of  leadership. 

My  purpose  today  Is  to  direct  attention  to 
one  funriL.montal  weakness  In  our  air  trans- 
portation system,  which  was  apparent  even 
before  tlie  war,  and  which  Is  likely  to  persist 
after  the  war  unless  our  Federal  Government 
exercises  vision  and  sound  Judgment  In  cor- 
rect.ng  It. 

That  weakness  is  the  absence  of  local  air 
truiuportatlon  facilities. 

That  weakness  is  not  a  byproduct  of  the 
war  which  suddenly  transferred  aviation  from 
a  civil  to  a  military  Instrumentality.  It  Is  a 
weakness  Inherent  In  civil  air  transport,  as 
we  have  known  it  to  date. 

This  conclusion  Is  drawn  from  tlie  opera- 
tion records  of  the  commercial  air  lines  and 
from  accurate  data  on  the  travel  habits  cf 
the  American  people. 

AIR-LINE  OPERATIONS  ALWAYS  LIMITED 

From  air-line  records  we  learn  that  only  8 
percent  or  240  of  the  3,646  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2,500  or  more  persons  had  the  bene- 
fit of  scheduled  air-line  service  before  the  war. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  re- 
ports that  there  are  only  40  authorized  air- 
line stop.s  m  the  15.676  Incorporated  American 
cities  and  towns  of  10,000  population  or  leas. 
The  service  for  towns  under  2,500  population 
has  been  Infinitesimal. 

And  yet  43  5  percent  cf  the  total  popula- 
tion, or  nearly  58,000.000  people,  live  In  In- 
corporated towns  and  villages  of  less  than 
2.500  population  and  In  the  rural  areas,  and 
all  have  been  virtually  without  scheduled 
air  service. 

BHORT-HAUL  AIH  TRANSPORT  UN0E\'CLOPZS 

Purallellng  this  deficiency  has  been  the 
lack  of  air-line  facilities  (or  what  is  known  as 
the  short-haul  field  of  transportation,  which 
makes  up  the  great  bulk  of  American  travel. 

In  the  experience  of  one  Natton-wids 
ground  transportation  system  80  percent  of 
all  passenger  travel  is  for  distances  under  100 
miles,  while  only  6  percent  of  the  total  pas- 
senger travel  Is  for  distances  greater  than  260 
miles. 

The  Public  Roads  Administration,  in  an 
article  published  In  1942  by  the  National 
Resources  Planning  'Board,  reports  that  83.9 
percent  of  all  motor  travel  Is  for  distances 
less  than  100  miles,  while  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  reports  that  most  rail- 
road trips  are  under  100  miles. 

These  data  bring  Into  sharp  relief  the  fact 
that  most  American  travel  Is  for  short  dis- 
tances. 

Charles  I.  Stanton,  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministrator, has  said  publicly: 

'There  Is  no  alternative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  short  distance  travel  market  as 
a  means  of  expanding  air  transport. 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  main  cost 
difficulties  revolve  around  the  efttclency  of 
the  aircraft  designed  for  short  range  atr 
service." 

It  Is  clear  that  airline  operations  have  not 
been  adapted  to  the  travel  habits  of  the 
American  people,  when  we  consider  that  the 
average  trip  length  of  all  commercial  airline 
passengers  in  1942  in  this  country  was  420 
miles. 

REASONS    FOR    SHORTCOMINGS 

Financial  and  operating  limitations  have 
restricted  the  air  lines  to  large  cities  and 
long-distance  travelers. 
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Even  with  heavy  Goveri^ment  subsidies  in 
the  form  ot  mail  contracta,  weather  service, 
and  other  navigation  aids,  and  in  many  cases 
the  free  use  of  airports,  existing  ait  lines  have 
not  been  able  to  provide  service  iat  uuall 
oooununittes  and  short  haul  traffic. 

tnrw  BNTEapRisE  holds  ket 

How  then  are  we  to  establish  a  local  air 
service  for  the  43.5  percent  of  the  131.669J275 
people  living  In  these  United  States — the 
nearly  58.000.000  people  who  live  In  rural 
areajs  and  small  urban  centers  who  have  not 
had  air  facilities  In  the  past? 

What  can  the  Congress  do  after  the  war  to 
provide  this  great  section  of  our  population 
and  this  vast  area  of  our  country  with  local 
air  service?  And  by  local  air  service  I  mean 
mall  and  express  as  well  as  passenger  facili- 
ties. 

Shall  the  Congress  appropriate  huge  sums 
of  money  to  build  big  airports  at  every  ham- 
let and  crossroad*  point  and  then  subsidize 
the  air  lines  to  carry  on  unprofitable  opera- 
tions? 

The  answer  is  "No."  There  are  many  forces 
at  work  which  convince  me  that  such  steps 
are  unnecessary  even  though  the  Government 
could  afford  them;  and  we  know  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  afford  them. 

Competent  authorities  have  proven  to  me 
that  the  helicopter  or  similar  aircraft  which 
will  not  require  airports,  but,  rather,  only 
small  landing  areas,  are  definitely  feasible  for 
commercial  air  operations. 

And  many  private  b  is.nesees  already  have 
Indicated  their  wiilingneas  to  undertake  the 
financing  and  devekpment  of  a  local  air 
system 

Mr.  Stanton  has  sup.gested  the  poesibility 
of  developing  a  plane  for  this  type  of  service 
which  wuuld  have  top  efficiency  at  low  alti- 
tude .  short  range  cf  perhaps  300  miles,  in- 
clusive of  reserve  fuel,  short  take-oQ  and 
landini?  runs,  hl^ih  maneuverability  on  the 
grouj-.d.  lower  cru:sinE;  speeds  than  those  of 
long-range  planes,  smaller  pay  loads,  light 
weiiihi  und  adaptability  to  cross-wind 
landir-L's. 

The  i  ihci  pre.-  apper.rs  to  meet  these  specl- 
flca*ion?.  and,  accordir.?;  to  Igor  I.  Sikorsky, 
Its  inven'or.  the  helicopter  will  probably 
prove  to  be  entirely  practical  for  use  in  com- 
mercial air  transport. 

MUST    SAfECUAHD    PUBLIC    INTEHZST 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  see  to  It  that  this 
new  local  air  service  Is  developed  In  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

We  shci;lcl  not  set  up  arbitrary  restrirtiona 
th:.t  would,  stifle  free  enterprise. 

The  public  interest  will  be  served  by  per- 
mitting those  private  Indtistries  to  enter  the 
field  of  local  air  transport  that  show  they 
can  do  the  Job  the  most  economically  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  greatest  nimaber  of 
people. 

We  know  when  private  business  develops  a 
new  transpcwtation  system  that  the  costs  are 
pa..\^ed  on  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  tariff 
rates,  unless  the  Government  shares  part  of 
that  ccst  by  direct  subsidy. 

Therefore,  It  is  of  public  concern  as  well 
as  the  concern  of  the  Government  that  con- 
slderaticn  be  given  to  private  business  that  is 
soundly  financed  and  thoroughly  experienced 
to  the  field  of  local  transportation. 

DfTECaATH)    AIR-CKOUHD    STSTTM THE    AlfSWEB 

While  the  commtmlties  to  be  sei'ved  di- 
rectly by  the  helicopter  or  similar  aircraft 
will  provide  air  transport  faciliUts  for  mil- 
lions of  additional  people,  the  population  of 
many  communities  along  local  air  routes  is 
not  sufficient  to  Justify  air  service. 

Onlv  by  Integrating  the  air  service  with  a 
gToiu:d  transportation  service  will  the  full 
potentialities  of  the  helicopter  be  realized. 


By  such  Integration,  the  towns  and  cities 
which  have  scheduled  helicopter  service  can 
be  connected  by  ground  transportation  with 
the  hundreds  of  smaller  communities  ad- 
jacent to  them.  In  this  way  a  sufficient  res- 
ervoir of  potential  air  business  can  be  tapped 
to  make  the  local  air  service  economically 
possible. 

In  short,  air  and  ground  transportation 
schedules  should  be  completely  integrated  to 
permit  interchange  of  service  and  maximum 
flexibility  of  traffic  movement. 

Thus,  all  of  the  people  served  by  the  ground 
transportation  system  would  hnve  either  di- 
rect or  indirect  connections  with  the  local 
air  system. 

Moreover,  the  organization  and  physical 
properties  of  the  ground  transportation  sys- 
tem could  be  utilized  for  the  local  air  system 
to  keep  the  capital  outlay  for  the  air  service 
to  a  minimum.  In  this  way  the  public  inter- 
est again  would  be  served  by  economical  op- 
erations which  in  turn  means  a  reasonable 
fare. 

NOT    A    COMPmnVK    SEKVICK 

Would  an  integrated  air-ground  transpor- 
tation system  duplicate  existing  transporta- 
tion facilities,  either  on  the  ground  or  in 
the  air? 

First,  let  us  consider  ground  transpor- 
tation. 

Local  air  service  in  the  short-haul  field 
simply  will  provide  faster  transportaticu  than 
is  possible  on  the  ground  for  those  who  Wish 
to  pay  more  for  the  faster  service.  Air-lir.e 
transportation  has  functioned  the  same  wiy 
in  long-distance  transport  between  large 
cities. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  deprive  one  large 
segment  of  our  population  living  in  rural 
areas  of  tran  portation  advantr.gcs  that  al- 
ready have  been  granted  to  another  bcgraent 
Uvlrg  in  the  populous  areas. 

Would  Integrated  air-ground  transpcrta- 
tlon  for  local  communities  and  rural  areas 
compete  with  existing  air  lines? 

Many  highly  competent  trani^iortation 
authorities  agree  that  the  new  air-ground 
transportation  would  help  rather  than  hurt 
alr-llue  business. 

Air  lines  using  large  ships  can  operate  only 
from  alrp.^rts.  and  the  trend  is  toward  vastly 
la:-ger  ships  ana  airports.  It  is  uneconomic 
to  attempt  operations  on  this  scale  e.xcppt 
where  bi^  reservoirs  of  potential  customi-rs 
and  businefs  are  present.  The  only  poinis 
wh?re  these  conditions  can  be  met  are  the 
laree  cities. 

So  the  local  air  service  is  a  completely  new 
phase  of  air  transport.  By  providing  air- 
transportation  lacilUles,  ei'her  d:rcc'.!y  or 
Indirectly,  for  some  58  000.000  American  peo- 
ple who  heretofore  have  been  forced  to  rely 
entirely  on  ground  transportation,  a  Nation- 
wide local  air  system  unquTStlonably  will 
generate  much  new  air  business. 

And  a  sizable  percentage  of  th's  new  busi- 
ness vi.ill  feed  directly  Into  main  air-lins 
channels. 

Local  air  transport  must  be  cocrdiiia'ed 
with  ground  transport  at  ion  to  be  economical- 
ly sound  and  in  the  public  interest.  It 
therelore  bcccmes  a  separa'.e  operation  from 
through  air-liii.'  tusinets.  althou^jh  local  air 
schedules,  by  all  means,  should  be  coordi- 
nated with  through  air-line  schedul  'S. 

nUTE    ENTERPRISE    NE':irSS.\RT 

Post-war  advancement  In  civJ  aviation,  in 
the  final  analysis,  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
Government  allowing  competition  by  free 
enterprise.  Insofar  as  that  competition  docs 
not  work  against  the  public  interest. 

Private  initiative  and  private  capital  must 
be  given  a  freedom  of  expression,  and  that 
will  not  be  possible  if  the  Government 
favors  one  form  ol  transportation  over  an- 
other form. 


Chinese  Exclusion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1943 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  recently  completed  an 
intensive  visit  to  my  California  district 
on  the  :^hore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  front- 
ing China. 

During  this  visit  I  spoke  before  a  score 
of  representative  groups  of  sincere  and 
avi-akened  California  people — business- 
men, professional  men,  veterans'  organ- 
izations, women's  groups,  labor  oi^an- 
izalions,  and  service  clubs  With  aU  of 
them  I  discussed  the  fact  that  Congress 
would  soon  consider  the  repeal  of  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act. 

I  want  to  report  to  you  in  the  Congress 
that  all  these  California  groups  greeted 
with  thunderous  applause  the  proposal 
to  repeal  this  Chinese  Exclusion  Act. 

California  realizes  keenly  that  in  no 
small  measure  its  post-war  employment 
hangs  in  the  balance  with  today's  vote. 
Only  if  we  build  a  great  Pacific  trade  can 
our  vast  we.^t  co..st  industrial  machine 
be  operated  at  capacity  after  the  war. 
Our  industry  and  working  millions  need 
the  trade  and  raw  materials  of  China, 
as  C'.iina  needs  our  manufactured  arti- 
cles. Today's  vote  can  bring  us  closer 
together  or  it  can  push  us  further  apart. 

China  will  lead  the  Pacific  trade  with 
the  United  States.  The  harbor  of  Los 
Angeles  can  become  as  busy  as  New 
York's. 

The  repeal  of  this  act  will  not  only  h?Ip 
us  win  the  war  by  cutting  out  from  under 
Japan  one  of  her  mc^t  potent  propa- 
ganda weapons,  it  will  r.bo  help  us  win 
the  peace  by  sotting  the  stage  for  co- 
operation and  a  great  Pacific  trade. 


The  Fourth  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Spe?kf  r,  under  leave 
to  exend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
inc:u(;e  the  following  ectitcrial  from  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  October  15, 
1943: 

TUK  Foi^irra  TTrsM 

Wr.kle's  avo-Aed  devotion  to  liberalism, 
D'"v.ev'3  Indisp'^sition  to  leave  the  ciiice  of 
Govi.m  r  ci  New  York,  the  need  of  MacArthur 
in  the  Japanf.se  theater  of  war.  the  decline 
In  the  stock  of  Governor  Biicker  of  Ohio,  and 
the  Ideographic  handler. ;:>s  of  Sia.^^scu  of  M.n- 
neooia  and  Wairen  of  California — tl.esj  are 
matters  which  lead  us  to  believe  a  fouith 
term  for  Roosevelt  is  probable. 
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Politically,  Roosevelt  Is  growing  weaker. 
A.S  an  oracle  of  war  he  is  eclip.sed  by  the  more 
astute,  mere  experienced,  and  mote  dramatic 
Churchill.  Tlie  New  Deal  has  spent  itself. 
and  the  pendulum  is  swinging  backward. 
The  Income- tDX  load  Is  now  bearing  heavily 
on  tens  of  millions  who  never  paid  income 
taxes  before.  The  political  damage  done  by 
that  silly  tax  declaration  in  September  Is 
co.'itly.  Too  much  red  tape,  too  many  blanks 
to  fill,  too  much  regimentation  (even  if  the 
war  has  made  It  necessary),  too  much  bu- 
reaucracy—  all  of  these  are  provoking  public 
indignation.  The  country  is  getting  weary 
of  it  all. 

Roosevelt  has  stayed  up  a  long  time  He 
has  been  th:'  No.  1  man  in  the  public  eye  for 
10  years.  Circumstances  have  contributed  to 
this  tenure — the  bank  holiday,  the  depression, 
the  various  New  Deal  panaceas,  the  support 
of  labor  and  the  farmers  in  1936.  and  labor 
and  the  Negroes  in  1940 — all  these  have  served 
to  keep  him  where  he  is.  But  luck  does  not 
last  forever. 

There  is  still  charm  in  the  Roosevelt  radio 
voice  but  it  no  longer  weaves  a  spell.  Its 
thcatriralism  has  palled.  Ordinarily  the  peo- 
ple would  tire  cf  any  President,  no  matter 
how  popular,  after  two  terms.  Roosevelt  has 
had  three  and  he  may  have  a  fourth,  but  this 
will  only  be  because  the  country  has  not  yet 
found  a  man  to  take  his  place.  So  long  as 
the  war  goes  well  there  will  be  no  particular 
effort  to  displace  him. 

But  make  no  mistake.  America  is  not  in- 
sensible to  the  dangers  that  are  looming  up. 
Internationalism  has  grown  In  importance. 
America  is  again  spending  her  blood  and  sub- 
stance to  save  other  nations  from  militaristic 
enslavement.  But  playing  first  violin  in  war 
and  second  fiddle  in  peace  is  resented.  It  is 
galling  to  see  other  nations  reap  the  fruits  of 
victory  we  have  made  possible.  Our  people 
are  wondering  if  Roosevelt  has  driven  a  hard 
enough  bargain. 

All  of  these  militate  against  a  fourth  term. 
A  terrific  task  fares  the  United  States  when 
peace  comes.  The  people  are  fearful  that 
the  same  maladroit  technique  which  Roose- 
velt applied  to  the  depression  will  be  applied 
to  the  work  cf  reconstruction.  And  the  an- 
noying thing  is  that  when  the  head  of  any 
government  is  not  him.self  great,  no  great- 
ness will  be  dcvelcpci  under  his  tutelage. 

Roosevelt,  if  he  runs  next  year,  is  likely  to 
be  elected  by  default.  That  is.  i'  he  runs. 
The  President  is  getting  tired  of  his  Job  and 
hi.<  reforms.  He  is  beginning  to  see  the  stark 
po.s.slbilities  for  evil  cf  the  forces  he  has 
created.  He  is  losing  many  of  his  juvenile 
fixation.^,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  comes  with  age  and  experience  Is  get- 
ting him  dc\rn.  And  Roosevelt  is  too  good 
a  politician  to  wait  until  the  crowd  yells 
"Throw  him  out." 


Civilian  Fighters  for  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  recess  of  Congress  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  what  the  civilian 
population  of  the  Seventeenth  District  of 
Michigan  is  doing  as  its  part  of  the 
prosecution  of  this  war. 

Tliis  war  i.^  being  waged  not  only  by 
our  armed  forces  but  by  civilians  wliose 


labor  and  sacrifice  serve  to  sustain  the 
striking  force  of  our  service  men  and 
women.  Success  in  all-out  warfare  can- 
not be  attained  without,  as  Kipling 
phrased  it,  "the  everlastia'  teamwork  of 
every  bloomin'  soul."  My  observations 
convince  me  that  our  civilian  fighters  are 
doing  a  magnificent  job. 

There  is  no  general  attitude  of  com- 
placency, so  often  charged  by  many  in 
high  places,  but  rather  there  is  a  spirit 
of  dead  earnestness  and  grim  determina- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  Seventeenth  District, 
the  most  populou.'^  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, the  people  not  only  have  cooperated 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  civilian  war  proj- 
ect.s  outlined  and  sponsored  by  oflBcials 
charged  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
but  in  many  instances  their  resorrceful- 
ness  and  enthusiasm  have  created  new 
civilian  functions  that  have  been  defi- 
nitely helpful  to  our  war  program.  In 
some  respects  their  desire^  to  serve  has 
pushed  them  ahead  of  official  leadership. 

Many  communities  in  Oakland  County 
and  in  that  portion  of  Wayne  County 
within  the  Seventeenth  District  of  Mich- 
igan have  developed  unique  and  success- 
ful methods  in  their  bond  drives,  victory 
garden  projects,  salvage  collection  pro- 
grams, and  various  other  civilian  war 
activities. 

The  people  of  Pontiac,  Royal  Oak, 
Ferndale,  Birmingham,  Berkley.  Claw- 
son,  Farmington,  Hazel  Park,  Pleasant 
Ridge.  Lake  Orion,  South  Lyon,  Clarks- 
ton  Holly,  Milford,  Oxford,  Rochester, 
Northville,  Plymouth.  Northwest  Detroit, 
and  all  other  district  communities  are 
doing  everything  within  their  power  to 
hasten  the  war  to  a  succe.ssful  conclusion. 
They  are  buying  bonds  according  to  the 
utmost  of  their  financial  ability.  They 
are  saving  fats  for  ammunition.  They 
are  saving  waste  paper  for  packing  that 
ammunition.  They  are  salvaging  scrap 
metal  to  feed'  the  steel  mills  of  the  Na- 
tion. They  are  regularly  saving  their  tin 
cans  for  victory.  They  are  conserving  in 
every  possible  way.  making  things  do  for 
longer  periods  of  time.  Their  victory 
gardeners  are  numbered  in  many  thou- 
sands, adding  huue  quantities  to  tlie  food 
supply  of  the  Nation.  They  are  carrying 
on  various  types  of  Red  Cross  work  and 
performing  countless  tasks  essential  to 
our  war  program.  They  are  contributing 
their  share  toward  providing  entertain- 
ment for  service  men  and  women  on  fur- 
lough. 

The  farm  population  of  the  district  Is 
pushing  production  to  the  ulmost,  de- 
spite many  handicaps,  to  provide  ample 
food  for  our  fighting  forces  and  our  civil- 
ian population.  Many  other  worthwhile 
functions  might  be  mentioned,  so  vast 
and  varied  is  the  participation  of  our 
civilian  population  in  our  drive  to  vic- 
tory. 

There  is  no  element  of  complacency 
among  people  engaged  in  such  worthy 
wartime  works.  The  people  know  we 
must  win  this  war.  They  fully  realize 
the  consequences  of  failure.  "They  are 
anxious  to  win  this  war  as  quickly  as 
possible  that  their  fighting  sons  and 
daughters  may  soon  return  to  them  and 
the    normal    peaceful   pursuits    of    life. 


That  is  why  they  are  doing  everything 
within  their  power  to  hasten  victory. 
There  can  be  no  failure  when  we  have 
such  a  gallant  spirit  of  fight  in  our  civil- 
ian population. 

It  was  my  opportunity  to  observe  the 
way  in  which  one  group  of  citizens,  living 
I  in  a  populous  section  of  a  large  city, 
mobilized  their  fellow  citizens  into  a 
powerful  civilian  war  factor.  I  refer  to 
the  Northwest  War  Council,  a  voluntary 
organization  composed  of  community 
leaders  residing  in  Strathmoor.  Redford, 
and  Brightmoor,  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

The  Northwest  War  Council  serves  as 
a  rallying  point  for  the  civilian  war  ac- 
tivities of  much  of  the  twenty-second 
ward  of  Detroit,  one  of  the  populous 
areas  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Seven- 
teenth District  of  Michigan.  Frequently 
the  Northwest  War  Council  embraces 
Redford  township  residents  in  its  activi- 
ties and  its  influence  is  felt  beyond  the 
borders  of  its  nominal  area  of  action.  I 
mention  its  work  particularly  because  I 
feel  that  the  Northwest  War  Council  can 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  large  metro- 
politan centers  as  a  means  for  coordi- 
nating civilian  war  activities  In  com- 
munity-minded intracity  areas. 

More  than  100  organizations  partici- 
pate in  the  activities  of  the  Northwest 
War  Council,  which  is  headed  by  a  vet- 
eran of  the  First  World  War,  Dr.  Frank 
R.  Bates.  The  council  provides  an  elas- 
tice  framework  which  enables  it  to  un- 
dertake and  successfully  execute  diversi- 
fied projects  for  civihan  participation  in 
the  war  effort.  In  short,  it  furnishes 
local  leadership. 

Its  executive  committee,  in  addition  to 
its  chairman,  consists  of:  George  E. 
Smith,  past  president  of  the  Strathmoor 
Business  Association,  a  banker  and  a 
lawyer;  George  Alder,  the  director  of 
the  Brightmoor  Community  Center; 
Royd  W.  McGriff.  publisher  of  the  Red- 
ford Record  and  other  community  news- 
papers; Morrison  T.  Wade,  director  of 
the  Society  of  Good  Neighbors;  Earl  R. 
Laing.  district  principal  of  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools  and  president  of  the 
Michigan  Educational  Association: 
Clyde  V.  Fenner,  a  former  member  of 
the  Michigan  State  Senate;  Mrs.  Phillip 
Beckman.  clerk  of  Redford  township; 
Frank  M.  Hill,  of  the  Brightmoor  Ex- 
change Club;  and  Owen  Emmons,  prin- 
cipal of  Cooley  High  School,  Detroit. 

Among  the  service  clubs  and  business 
associations  participating  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Northwest  War  Council  are: 
The  Brightmoor  Exchange  Clubs,  the 
Northwestern  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club,  the  Strathmoor  Business 
A.ssociation.  the  Redford  Exchange  Club, 
the  Detroit  Automobile  Club,  the  Redford 
Improvement  A.ssociation,  the  Strath- 
moor Civic  Association,  the  Rosedale 
Park  Civic  Association,  the  Strathmoor 
Kiwanis  Club,  and  others. 

Veterans  of  the  First  World  War  are 
represented  by:  Wolverine  Post,  No.  171, 
and  Post  No.  1519,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  Post  No.  490,  Redford-Detrolt 
Post,  Northwest  Detroit  Post,  Carl  E. 
Stitt  Post  and  Groves-Walker  Post  No. 
346.  American  Legion;  and  the  Canadian 
Legion. 
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The  council  has  the  cooperation  of  all 
schools  and  chuicht.s  in  the  area,  as  well 
as  of  numerous  parent-teacher,  church, 
and  lodge  aflBliated  groups.  State, 
county,  city,  and  township  offlcisQs  aid 
the  Northwest  War  Council  in  every  pos- 
sible way. 

Among  the  first  projects  undertaken 
by  the  Northwest  War  Council  was  a  gi- 
gantic "Win  the  War"  parade,  in  which 
4.000  persons  participated  and  which 
was  viewed  by  more  than  30.000  people. 
Gov.  Harry  P.  Kelly  reviewed  the  parade 
in  company  with  Army  and  Navy  oflScers. 

Then  the  council  organized  the  Junior 
Commandos  to  carry  on  a  continuous 
salvage  campal^.  The  Junior  Com- 
mandos are  boys  and  girls  organized  into 
teams  to  produce  a  constant  flow  of 
scrab  and  their  operations  result  in  a 
thorough  combing  of  the  homes  in  their 
territory.  Already  more  than  250,000 
pounds  of  salvage  have  been  collected  and 
sold,  with  each  Commando  being  re- 
warded in  cash  according  to  his  efforts. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken  by  the  North- 
west War  Council  to  greatly  expand  the 
work  of  the  Junior  Commandos. 

Three  bond  auctions  sponsored  by  the 
council,  held  in  Strathmoor.  Bedford, 
and  Brightmoor  have  resulted  in  the  sale 
of  more  than  $1,000,000  in  War  bonds. 

This  spring  the  council  planned  and 
executed  a  Victory-garden  project  that 
resulted  in  the  planting  of  more  than 
3.000  gardens  in  northwest  Detroit.  Un- 
doubtedly thousands  of  individuals, 
spurred  by  the  council's  drive,  added  to 
the  total  number  of  gardens.  The  coun- 
cil's figure  includes  only  those  plowed 
tinder  the  direction  of  the  council's  gar- 
den committee.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  magnificent  task,  the  Northwest 
War  Council  obtained  the  use  of  trac- 
tors from  Mr.  Henry  Ford's  experimental 
farms.  The  project  was  successfully 
completed  despite  the  most  adverse 
spring  weather  conditions  experienced 
in  Michigan  for  many  years. 

The  Northwest  War  Council  then  fol- 
lowed through  with  a  series  of  three  fall 
festivals  in  September,  in  Strathmoor, 
Redford,  and  Brightmoor.  Each  festival 
included  a  flower  show.  Victory  garden 
vegetable  exhibits,  canning  exhibits,  a 
hobby  show,  and  a  baby  show,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  war  show  consisting  of  artillery. 
Jeeps,  tanks,  and  other  war  materiel. 
These  festivals.  like  the  Victory  garden 
project,  were  very  successful  ventures. 

The  Northwest  War  Council  is  now 
engaged  in  preserving  a  record  of  north- 
west Detroit's  personnel  in  the  armed 
forces.  Also,  suitable  memorials  for 
those  who  must  pay  the  supreme  sac- 
liflce  are  now  l>eing  planned  and  fi- 
nanced. The  activities  of  the  council 
are  many  and  varied  and  its  establish- 
ment has  provided  a  focal  point  for 
community  mobilization. 

The  Northwest  War  Council  intends  to 
continue  as  a  volunteer  organization  to 
assist  the  war  effort  by  stimulating  all 
Important  phases  of  home- front  activity 
until  peace  comes. 

I  present  this  review  of  civilian  war 
activities  in  the  Seventeenth  District  of 


Michigan  in  recognition  of  work  well 
done  by  citizens  working  jointly  in  a 
common  cause.  America  is  strong  be- 
cause its  civilian  front  is  imbued  with 
a  spirit  of  grim  determination  and  a 
will  to  succeed.  Our  civilian  fighters  for 
victory  deserve  a  salute.  They  are  serv- 
ing with  distinction  on  the  home  front. 


Gallinger  Hospital 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exterid  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORJ*.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Washikgton,  D.  C,  October  19,  1943. 
Hon.  Pkanczs  P.  Boltom, 

Hotite  o}  Bepreaentativci , 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Concresswoman  :  Your  Interest  In  the 
recent  report  cf  the  Bubcommlttee  of  the 
Senate  District  Committee.  In  connection 
with  the  Oallinger  Hofpttal  invej^tlgatian.  has 
come  to  my  attention  throuf^h  the  public 
pros. 

Pprmerly  a  patient  In  the  tuberculoaLs  ward 
at  OallLnger  Hospital  from  August  1940  until 
March  1941,  during  which  time  I  undf-rwent 
treatment  for  gplnal  tuberculosij,  Including 
spinal  surgery,  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
having  been  restored  to  beaith  Ln  that  hos- 
pital. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  send  this  iniorma- 
tioQ  to  you  Is  a  duty  I  should  perforin,  as  I 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  unable  tc  do 
so  had  such  recuperative  facilities  not  twen 
available. 

Tour  continued  constructive  Interest  In 
this  problem  of  Oallinger  Hospital  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  persona  who  are  concerned 
with  the  proper  administration  of  this  munic- 
ipal Institution.  Should  you  desire  any 
additional  Information,  I  am  at  your  service. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Anne  Fague. 


Arms,  Not  Trips 


American  hero.  Inviting  them  to  Wash- 
ington. The  reply  of  the  parents  is  such 
a  striking  demonstration  of  patriotism 
that  I  fet'l  it  should  be  perpetuated  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  Tlierefore, 
I  include  the  article,  clipped  from  the 
front  pape  of  the  Washington  Post: 


ARMS, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1943 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
peaceful  little  village  of  Helenville,  Wis.. 
there  lives  a  loyal,  patriotic  family  by 
the  name  of  Gruennert.  Sorrow  has  en- 
tered their  quiet  home.  Their  beloved 
son,  Sgt.  Kermeth  E.  Gruennert,  was 
lulled  in  New  Guinea,  giving  his  life  in 
the  service  of  his  country  and  sacrificing 
himself  in  a  heroic  effort  to  save  his  men. 

This  boy's  selflessness  has  been  appro- 
priately recognized  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  wrote  the  parents  of  this 


NOT    TRIPS — PAEENTS    BALK    AT    U. 
THIP  HEEE  roa  SON'S  MEDAI. 


8.-PAm 


(By  the  Associated  Press) 

Helenville.  Wis  .  October  20. — An  elderly 
couple  sat  in  a  modest  home  here  today,  fin- 
pei'  d  a  Cung;es.>ionai  Medal  of  Honor,  and 
slcjwly  read  and  reread  a  letter  from  Secretary 
of  War  Stimson. 

The  mecial  and  letter  had  come  in  the  mail 
ti)  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Gruennert  liecause 
ihey  had  wanted  It  that  way  and  so  had 
written  thr  Secretary  of  War.  It  had  been 
awarded  in  death  to  their  son,  20-year-old 
Sgt.  Kenneth  E  Gruennert.  who  was  killed  in 
NfW  Guniea  last  Christmas  Eve. 

"The  spirit  of  unselfishness,  understand- 
ing, and  s:icrifice  which  breathes  through 
your  ifttor  h.ns  dcrply  impr«ej:?d  not  only  the 
President,  who  requested  a  copy  for  himself, 
but  all  of  us  in  the  War  Department  who 
have  bf-en  privilrged  to  read  your  letter,"  the 
Secretary  of  War  wrote  In  answer  to  the 
Gniennerts 

"We  ftand  humble  In  the  face  of  such  a 
dfm';n'tratic  n  of  jjatiiutlFm  as  yours.    •    •    •" 

Tlie  W^.ir  Dcpartmint  had  asked  the  Grucn- 
ner*.-  to  cnme  to  Wrishlngton  to  receive  the 
medal  from  the  President.  They  didn't  be- 
lieve they  "houUl.  Instead  they  ■  rrote  to  the 
War  Dfpnrtment.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
write,   but  thin  is  what   It  saJd: 

•V/e  feel  honored  Indeed  to  receive  a  Medal 
of  Honor  for  our  departed  son,  to  Ije  deliv- 
ered to  us  pcrtcnally  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  (^ 

"Under  present  conditions,  however,  we 
cannot  help  but  give  cxpre.'^siou  to  some  of 
the  following  thoughts  which  race  through 
our  mnidfi  day  and  night. 

"We  are  now  In  tlie  midst  of  the  Third 
War  Bond  drive.  We  believe  every  cent  of 
money  subi^cribed  should  be  ufccd  to  supply 
our  boys  with  the  necessities  of  war  and  not 
spent  for  tni^s  that  do  not  directly  help  the 
war   effort. 

"Only  this  last  week,  thousand-s  of  other 
parents  lost  their  loved  ones  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Italy.  aJl  biave  boys  that  were  loved 
by  their  paients  as  much  as  we  loved  our 
own.  Tlicse  parents  cannot  all  converge  on 
Wasliingtcu,  and  because  of  the  common 
bond  we  have  with  them  we  feel  we  shouldn't 
either  "Hie  loss  of  our  brave  boy  Ls  still 
too  fr(  sh  in  our  memory  for  us  to  make  this 
trip,  eve:i  th  u,:^h  it  would  be  in  his  honor. 

"Will  you  please  convey  our  regrets  to  the 
Pro.idfiu  :■  Will  you  please  ask  him  whether 
u  \v..ii:cl  br  puh  =  ible  for  him  to  put  whatever 
mcs  :;r,e  he  may  have  for  us  in  writing,  .so  it 
mav  be  delivered  to  us  along;  with  the  Medal 
of  H'jnrr  unci  we  will  ever  cherish  a;id  treas- 
ure th^un  both  in  the  memory  ol'  our  boy," 

In  Washington  the  War  Department  said 
the  medal  had  been  awarded  for  "leadership 
so  outstanding  that  It  placed  victory  above 
the  life  of  the  leader  him?elf," 

Gruennert  was  killed  when  he  advanced 
alone  aiicad  o:  the  platoon  of  which  he  was 
second  in  ccmmar.d  and  m.ade  it  possible  for 
the  platoon  to  split  the  Japanese  position  on 
the  beach  near  Buna, 

In  the  course  of  the  fighting  Gruennert 
knocked  out  one  enemy  pill  box  single- 
handed  and  drove  the  occupants  of  another 
into  the  open  where  they  were  routed  by  his 
men  He  was  shot  by  enemy  snipers  before 
the  platoon  could  reach  his  advanced  position. 
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Juvenile  Delinquency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or   NEW   JERPEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-niTS 

Thursday,  October  21.  1943 

Mi-s.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le'ive  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  article  recently  pub- 
li  ;hed  in  tlie  Jersey  Journal  by  Helen  L. 
Manniny  on  juvenile  delinquency.  At 
this  time,  with  so  much  discussion  over 
th.e  country  on  the  cause  and  cure  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  it  may  prove  of 
value. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  my 
di-trict  v,e  gave  this  very  important  mat- 
ter con.sideration  many  years  aRO  and  as 
a  result  have  had  little  or  practically 
no  increa.-i'  in  juvenile  delinquency  dur- 
inc;  the  war  period. 

YouTnrvL   Dft  incttncy    F.ises   nuRiNc   War, 
Put  r.'oi  IN  Jersey  City 

(By  Hileii  L    Manainp.  secretary  to  Nf>w  Jer- 
sey Juvenile  Dt-liiKiUency  CommlHsion) 

fctiitl3t;cs  all  o\er  America  reporilr.K  an  in- 
c  'ase  ol  jiiveiiilf  and  fidolestceiit  cr.me  arc 
lint  ref!'"Hf:l  in  the  police  records  in  Jersey 
City,  which  blioA'  a  decrease  since  Pearl 
H^.'.x.r 

In  hM  recent,  report  to  Mayor  Frank  Hague, 
Dr.  Thonns  W  H  ipkinh,  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau ol  Speoal  Srnice  of  tlie  Jersey  City 
Lo  :id  i.f  Eciucat.u!.,  reported  that  police  com- 
pUiiii!.^  in  Jcrj-ey  City  liad  dropped  and  that 
I  Li  re  vva.i  no  iiicuni.^e  i:i  Juvenile  delinquency. 
1  heie  i,-5  no  iiicriMsi'  in  adolescent  crime  in 
Jcrst'y  City  far  two  reasons.  The  first  is  be- 
cause of  tlie  .".ound  program  of  handling  Juve- 
nile OiTenders.  who  are  straightened  out  in 
their  formative  years  and  v.hu  grow  up  to  be 
la'.v-abidin.^  citi::e:..-. 

The  -second  rea-'in  is  because  Mayor  Frank 
Hague,  who  or'Aani/ed  the  buieau  of  special 
service  more  than  12  years  ago,  has  kept  his 
interest  ui  the  v. oik  and  has  constantly  su- 
pervised the  activities  of  the  bureau. 

More  tliaii  3  years  ago,  when  World  War 
No  2  V  as  in  protzrfs  over.seas.  Mayor  Hugue 
eiihugcd  the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  cf  Spe- 
cial Seivice  to  take  care  of  tlie  adolescent 
boy  and  girl  who  gets  into  trouble  for  the 
first  time  and  wlin^e  ofIen.se  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  there  is  hope  of  restitution  and  rec- 
larnativ  n.  Mayor  Ha^tie  d:d  thi.s  because  he 
knew  if  America  sl.culd  enter  tlie  war  there 
Would  be  an  increase  m  crime 

Because  of  Mayor  Hague's  program  letters 
come  daily  to  the  Bureau  of  Special  Service 
from  bnys  who  3  years  ago  got  into  minor 
difficulties  and  who  are  now  taking  part  in 
tiie  ta.ittie  for  democracy. 

Excerpts  Irom  tv.o  letters  received  by  In- 
spector William  V  McLaughlin,  in  charge  ol 
the  police  tinit  at  the  bureau,  follow: 

•Here  I  am  away  out  in  the  Far  East." 
writes  one  boy,  "and  only  for  Mayor  Hague 
I  would  be  m  Jail,  without  the  opportunity 
to  be  a  real  man. 

"I  ntver  realized,  until  now,  what  Mayor 
Hagu'^  has  accomplished  in  giving  boys  and 
girls  who  get  into  trouole,  an  oppoilunlty  to 
do  better  I  got  a  letter  yesterday  from  an 
old  pal  of  mine  who  lives  outside  Jersey  City. 
He  IS  now  in  a  reformatory.  That  might 
liave  been  me,  had  it  not  been  lor  Mayor 
Hague." 


Another  letter,  from  a  mr.rinc  In  California, 
snys; 

"NOV/   I    RE.MIZZ    HOW   DUMB   I   WA3 

'"Well.  Inspector,  the  real  reason  for  this 
letter  is  to  thank  you  ar.d  Mayer  Hague  for 
all  you  did  to  he:p  nie.  I  know  I  was  a  pretty 
Mii.irt  guy  and  now  I  realize  how  dumb  I  was. 

"Tlie  principal  of  my  former  school  has 
ir.v  name  on  the  honor  roll,  and  am  I  proud 
of  It.  You  know.  I  get  letters  fr^m  the  prin- 
cipal ff  the  fch.o.l  and  from  my  st.hool 
tt  ;',chfr," 

Tl;e  cause  for  the  increase  of  adolescent 
crime  la  niar.y  American  cities  might  tc 
traced  back  to  the  tune  the  offender  was  a 
juvenile. 

Many  citie.*  make  mistakes  in  handln.g 
Juvenile  cffendcrs  ar.d  make  tl'e  same  mis- 
takes in  handling  the  adolescent.  Iii  alto- 
gether too  many  cities  Juvenile  offenders  are 
brought  into  courts  and  given  records,  thu.s 
paving  the  way  for  further  misdeeds. 

Ofientimes  the  adolescent  offender  only 
needs  a  helping  hand  over  some  seeming 
insurmountable  barrier.  Other  times  only  a 
referee  is  needed  in  the  troubles  and  niio- 
understi.nding  at  home. 

If.  however,  the  offense  i=  so  flagrant  it  can- 
not be  overlooked,  legal  action  mu-st  be  taken, 
but  in  most  cases  of  adolescent  offenders  in 
Jer.'^ey  City  the  complainant  is  satiffled.  res- 
titution is  made,  and  the  public  security  is 
protected  by  an  alert  and  f^rm  police  depart- 
uunt  under  Commi.'^ioner  Daniel  Casey. 

The  Jersey  City  Bureau  of  Special  Service, 
which  handle.s  the  Juvenile  and  BdoleRcetit 
boy  and  girl,  might  well  be  ccmpa.-ed  to  sup- 
jilemental  parental  supenlsion. 

"I!E.\DACHE  ' 

Miiyor  Hague  ha.s  preached  to  police  riftl- 
clalH  and  school  authorltlcfs  that  the  w^'rk  of 
the  special  service  bureau  Is  oftentimes  a 
"hendache  "  He  ha«  counseled  the  officials 
of  the  bureau  never  to  h^se  confidence  in  a 
boy  or  girl  and  to  follow  every  problem 
through  even  *hough  sometimes  it  might  not 
seem  worth  while. 

"A  good  parent  loves  his  child,  but  If  neces- 
sity arise.s  he  will  adopt  a  rigid  discipline  to 
create  respect  for  parental  authority,"  says 
the  mayor. 

The  special  service  bureau  works  with 
every  agency  interested  in  the  child,  the  par- 
ent, the  church,  and  the  school.  Clergymen 
cf  all  faiths  work  with  the  director  of  the 
bureau  in  an  effort  to  help.  The  clergymen 
do  an  effective  Job  by  di awing  the  boys  and 
girls  into  the  activltieE  of  their  churches. 

A  program  continued  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  with  friendly  interest,  brings  the 
boy  or  girl  to  the  realization  of  the  error  of 
their  ways. 

Judge  Thomas  H.  Brown,  of  the  Hudson 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  a  recent 
news  release  points  out  th.e  rise  in  crime  as 
reported  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Both  men"  quote 
striking  figures. 

Jud^^e  Brown  says.  "Public  security  comes 
fir.st.  and  the  public  is  entitled  to  protection." 

WRIGHT    BILL 

The  Jurist  referred  to  a  bill  in  the  New 
Jer.'-ey  Legislature  introduced  by  Senator  Ray 
Wright,  of  Essex  County,  increasing  the  age 
in  which  boys  and  girls  could  be  handled  in 
Juvenile  court  from  16  to  18.  There  is  a 
Federal  law,  passed  in  June  1938.  which  de- 
fines a.>  a  Juvenile  a  person  17  .ears  of  age 
cr  under. 

NOT   JERSEY    CITY    FTCLT.ES 

Judge  Brown  is  right.  The  public  is  en- 
titled to  protection,  and  in  Jeisey  City  the 
public  is  protected.  However,  the  figures 
quoted  by  Judge  Brown  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
cio  not  reler  to  Jersey  City. 


S?veral  months  a?o  Judge  Brown  had 
standing  before  him  in  court  one  morning 
a  diminutive  little  miss  of  19. 

The  girl  had  been  placed  in  Jail  for  failure 
to  support  her  baby  born  out  of  wedlock. 
Judge  Thom:is  J,  Fleming.  In  one  of  his  first 
da.  s  on  the  bench,  had  dismissed  the  charges 
against  the  girl  and  she  was  before  Judge 
Brown  to  see  if  the  alleged  father  of  her 
child  could  be  apprehended  and  brought  to 
Justice. 

Judpe  Brown's  face  became  livid  with 
anger  as  tlie  story  unfolded  and  he  Imme- 
diately set  the  machinery  in  motion  with 
Prosecutor  Daniel  T.  O'Regan  to  have  the 
yc-ung  man  brought  to  trial. 

Sub.sequently  the  case  was  settled,  every- 
one working  together  in  the  Interest  of  the 
girl  and  iier  baby.  Today — 8  months  later — 
the  girl  is  marriecl*to  a  schoolboy  sweetheart, 
the  baby's  lather  pays  Its  board  and  Is  serv- 
ing his  country  overseas,  and  In  her  new 
home,  happy  and  contented,  a  grateful  young 
woman  appreciates  the  work  of  Judge  Brown, 
Prosecutor  O'Regan,  Poormaster  Martin  Fa- 
ber  and  the  bureau  of  special  service,  whose 
kindly  help  straightened  out  her  difficulties. 

The  program  of  an  Intelligent  approach 
to  the  handling  of  Juvenile  and  adolescent 
delinquency  has  more  than  Justified  the  faith 
and  confidence  Mayor  Hague  has  In  the 
youth  of  his  city. 


Office  of  Civilian  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21.  1943 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  editorial  Irom 
the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  on  the 
OlTice  of  Civilian  Defense: 

OFFICE    OF    CIVILIAN    DEFENSE 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  is  apparently 
devoting  its  energies  to  the  task  of  self- 
preservation.  A  flood  of  correspondence 
from  officials  high  and  low  reveals  their  agi- 
tation Volunteers  down  In  the  ranks.  It 
seems,  are  getting  the  idea  that  their  serv- 
ices are  no  longer  needed.  The  Nation  is  not 
now  in  danger  of  attack.  If,  Indeed,  It  ever 
was  but  holds  the  military  Initiative  every- 
wliere.  whether  or  not  it  chooses  to  exercise 
it.  Many  of  the  precautions  taken  In  the 
caily  stages  of  war — air  raid,  for  Instance — 
no  longer  have  meaning,  and  It  is  not  the 
way  ol  the  American  to  go  through  waste 
motion.      He  is  looking  to  other  things. 

O.  C.  D.  says  this  Is  thoughtless,  If  not 
subversive.  That  Is  a  F>oor  way  to  hold  citi- 
zens to  a  voluntary  service,  but  It  hardly 
exceeds  the  argument.  One  Is  that  the  mili- 
tary threat  to  the  Nation  Is  not  ended  and 
will  not  te  until  war  Itself  ends.  The  other 
IS  that  the  demands  of  Internal  security  dic- 
tate a  continuing  organization  to  cope  with 
such  situations  as  floods,  riots,  airplane 
crashes,  fires,  and  other  emergencies. 

If  the  argument  is  accepted,  O.  C.  D.  la 
here  to  stay,  as  obviously  It  Intends,  and  one 
IS  left  to  wonder  how  communities  ever  got 
along    with    no    more    than    their    ordinary 

'    protective  agencies. 

O.  C.  D.  was  set  up  to  meet  an  emergency. 

j    though  set  up  under  a  political  bponsorship 
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that  almost  wrecked  It  before  It  got  well 
Btarted.  It  has  been  accorded  a  full  measure 
of  support  by  the  people,  particularly  as  Its 
activities  became  more  localized,  and  it  has 
performed  some  desirable  services.  Numbers 
of  men  have  spent  a  good  deal  cf  time  equip- 
ping themselves  to  serve  as  auxiliaries  In 
police  and  Are  departments,  and  here  in  mld- 
continent,  where  an  air  raid  represents  a  far 
longer  chance  even  than  destruction  by  light- 
ning, many  not  bclUving  In  It,  have  gone 
through  all  the  alr-raid  precautions  training, 
while  communities  have  put  up  with  black- 
outs. 

It  adds  little  to  good  temper  to  be  told 
much  of  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  public 
discipline  and  that  more  Is  contemplated. 
People  are  willing  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary 
or  helpful  but  are  not  In  a  mood  to  be  dis- 
ciplined by  O.  C.  D.  or  anybther  administra- 
tive agency.  Disciplining  amounts  to  soft- 
ening or  conditioning  for  s  role  assigned, 
which  Is  subserviency.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  war  or  even  civilian  defense. 

Essential  services  must  b«  maintained  and 
to  the  extent  that  war  has  drained  off  regular 
personnel,  volunteers  must  carry  on.  They 
will  do  so.  Balking  at  foolish  things  merely 
strengthens  the  effort  along  serious  lines. 


Repeal  of  Chinese  Exclusion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Greeley  (Colo.)  Daily  Tribune  of  Octo- 
ber 18.  1S43: 

R£PE.\L    OF    CHINESE    EXCLUSION 

This  Congress  will  probably  take  some  ac- 
tion on  Chinese  exclusion,  even  if  It  dees  no 
mere  than  to  refuse  tc  amend  the  present 
Ir.w.  The  Chinese  are  CE^ential  to  an  Amer- 
ican victory  in  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  unless 
defeating  the  Japanese  is  to  cost  tens  of 
thovsands  more  lives  and  bilUons  of  dollars 
mere  money  than  it  would  cost  with  their 
aid.  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was  passed 
in  1882  as  the  result  of  the  Importation  of 
Chinese  labor  for  the  gold  rush  of  1850  and 
Intervening  years.  The  Chinese  are  singled 
out  speciflcially  as  undesirable  residents  of 
the  United  States  to  be  barred  from  admls- 
cion.  They  •'re  not  subject  to  the  quota  re- 
•trlctlons  placed  uiron  European  Immigrants. 

If  China  were  put  on  the  quota  system 
only  107  Chinese  per  year  would  be  admitted. 
The  writer  has  heard  the  question  debated 
with  the  proponents  of  exclusion  always  ig- 
noring that  pertinent  fact. 

If  the  Exclusion  Act  Is  not  repealed,  to 
the  Chinese  It  will  be  an  ever-present  proof 
they  are  fighting  a  war  In  Asia  merely  for 
the  perpetuation  of  western  Imperialism  east 
of  Suez. 

A  continuation  of  the  Exclusion  Act  will 
serve  to  stir  the  Orient  Into  a  race  war  inev- 
itable unless  the  western  powers  mend  their 
ways.  China  now  Is  the  main  obstacle  to 
turning  the  entire  Orient  against  the  West. 
Repeal  of  the  Exclusion  Act,  far  from  being 
an  idealistic  notion,  would  be  probably  the 
mcst  selfish  declaration  of  foreign  policy  the 
United  States  has  ever  adopted — selfish  and 
far  sighted  at  the  same  time. 


We  heard  a  Congressman  support  exclu- 
sion wholly  on  a  selfu-h  tasis,  ignoring  the 
last  three  decades  of  history,  especially  tlae 
last  decade,  and  tying  his  argument  to  the 
Chinese  common  labor  importation  of  tlie 
last  century.  He  was,  as  we  said,  admittedly 
selfish  In  behalf  of  America,  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  he  was  unable  to  see  past  tlie 
microphone  squarely  in  front  of  him. 


The  President's  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial.  The  Prcsident'.s  Rcspon;>l- 
bllity,  taken  from  the  October  l.s.sue  of 
the  Washington  News  Digest.  Is  so  con- 
cise and  to  the  point  that  I  oJTer  it  a.s 
food  for  thought  to  my  colleagues.  It 
contains  a  dl.scus.slon  of  the  food  ques- 
tion that  today  worries  the  American 
people  and  comments  upon  our  promi.sc 
to  feed  the  world.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
editorial. 

THE   PRESIDENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY 

When  the  history  of  this  war  is  written, 
one  of  the  most  shameful  pages  will  dtscn'oe 
the  mess  Into  which  Washington's  bureau- 
cratic bungling  have  brought  us  through 
tlieir  complicated  and  inept  administratiun 
of  the  vital  problem  of  feeding  the  American 
people.  'We  can  thank  God  that  the  war 
front  is  in  the  hands  of  experienced  men 
and  not  In  the  hands  of  politicians. 

Not  only  has  the  O.  P.  A.  gone  teyund  the 
bounds  of  common  sense;  but  what  makes 
It  even  worse,  the  lavish  promises,  so  smack- 
ing cf  political  oratory,  that  America  pro- 
poses to  feed  the  world,  is  baund  to  injure 
future  relations  between  ourselves  and  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  The  President  himself 
seems  to  show  a  tendency  toward  too  rau.:h 
promising.  We  cannot  feed  the  world.  Such 
an  impression  should  never  have  been  civen 
for  we  have  not  yet  adequately  solved  tiie 
problem  of  feeding  our  own  pecplc. 

A  confldential  report  to  Claude  R  Wickard, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by  a  committee  of 
Government  food  specialists  says.  ■'Tiie 
United  States  has  never  been  and  cannot 
become  the  food  basket  of  the  Ui-ited  Na- 
tions «  •  •  surplus  cobwebs  have  gut 
to  be  brushed  from  many  an  official  bram 
on  the  subject  of  food." 

The  American  people  are  accustomed  tn 
discounting  political  promises.  They  know 
politicians  of  great  promise  often  end  up 
merely  as  great  promiscrs.  But  the  peop'.e 
of  Europe  are  likely  to  assume  that  if  we 
promise  to  feed  the  world,  we  will  do  Just 
that;  and  be  bitterly  disappointed. 

Let's  not  becloud  the  issue  by  specious 
generalities  about  humanity.  We  are  willhig 
to  feed  the  hungry  to  the  limitations  of  our 
capacity  We  have  always  been  generous  as 
evidenced  by  our  never  collecting  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  war  debts  in  the  last  WorUi  War 
and  to  now  burden  our  returning  fighting 
men  and  their  children  for  years  to  come 
with  repayment  of  the  enormous  debt  In- 
curred In  our  generous  lend-lease  gifts. 

It  is  the  President's  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide his  cwn  people  with  an  efficient  food 


administration  and  not,  to  further  quote  Mr. 
Wickard's  committee  of  experienced  food 
experts,  have  American  civilian  food  needs, 
"be  considered  as  leftovers  to  be  satisfied 
alter  all  other  claims  are  met." 


Failure    of    0.    P.    A.   To    Make    Piice 
Adjustments  on  Coal  in  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record.  I  am  including  a 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Oov- 
ernor'.s  Conference  Committee  on  Min- 
iHK  for  the  State  of  Iowa; 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Governor's  C')nference  Committee  on 
Muiiiis'  for  the  State  of  Iowa  that  there  are 
ln'.;<)nsi»iencic»  in  tlie  celling  prices  on  Iowa 
coal;  and 

Whereas  Paid  committee,  which  consists  ot 
representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  district  No.  13,  Iowa;  Iowa  Coal 
Operators  A.ssoclatlon;  Appanoose  County. 
Iowa.  Cnal  Operators  Association;  and  offlcors 
and  directors  cf  the  Iowa  Coal  Institute;  and 
Iowa  State  Mine  Inspectors,  has  made  a  defi- 
nite check  of  the  various  ceiling  prices  set 
on  Iowa  coal;  and 

Whereas  said  group  has  been  advised  that 
for  a  period  of  more  than  2  months  requests 
have  been  made  to  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istrrtion  In  Washington.  D.  C,  for  rectifica- 
ti'^n  of  such  prices,  and  definite  promises  and 
admission  of  errors  having  been  made  by  the 
repicentatives  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, with  grandiose  assurance  that  con- 
sistent chaimes  would  be  made,  but  to  no 
avail-  Therefore  be  it 

R  sah-cd  by  the  Govcrnnr's  Conference 
Ccininittce  on  Mining  for  the  State  of  lo'ua. 
That  the  attention  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Oliice  of  Price  Administration,  his  first 
AssL-tant,  and  likewise  the  Iowa  Representa- 
tives in  Cont^ress.  including  the  two  United 
States  Senators,  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
no  p:ice  adjustments  on  the  sale  of  Iowa 
coal  have  bren  forthcoming,  and  as  a  result 
of  ihe  failure  on  the  part  of  the  OfPiCe  of 
Price  Administration  to  make  such  adju<^t- 
ments  many  Iowa  mines  are  unable  to  dispose 
of  coal,  although  there  is  a  definite  need  and 
a  pr.  .-pect  of  an  acute  shortage  of  coal  in 
the  St;te  within  the  next  20  days;  and  be  it 
fuither 

iit  ,M./!f'd,  That  the  Governor's  Conference 
C' mmittce  on  Mining  go  on  record  protest- 
ing the  failure  for  such  price  .adjustments  to 
be  made,  and  urging  that  something  be  done 
forthwith  to  correct  such  inconsistencies, 
so  that  all  connected  with  the  coal  Industry 
in  Iowa  may  have  assurance  that  they  may 
proceed  in  a  businesslike  and  orderly  manner 
to  produce  and  market  the  State  product; 
and  be  it  further 

Reso'ved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
directed  to  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Martin,  Hon. 
Henry  O.  Talle.  Hon.  John  W.  Gwynne.  Hon. 
K;;rl  M.  L^eCompte.  Hon  Paul  Cunningham, 
Hon.  Fred  C.  Gilchrist,  Hon.  Ben  F.  Jensen, 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven,  Iowa  Representatives 
in  Congress;  Hon.  George  A.  Wilson  and  Hon. 
Guy  M.  Gillette,  Iowa  United  States  Sen- 
atuis;    Hon.   Prentiss   Brown,   Administrator 
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of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Wash- 
ington.  D.   C.   and   Hon.   Clyde    L.    Herring. 

Assistant  Administrator  cf  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  Washincton.  D.  C. 
Governors    Conference   Committee 

ON  Mining. 
John  M.  Dr.\belle. 

C.'i air 771  an,  Prv.'Udrnt.  Inn-a  Coal  In- 
stitute. Cedar  Rapidg.  loua. 
George  He.\ps,  Jr  . 

V'lC^"  Chairman.  Sccreta'y.  lotra  Ct  al 
Operators  Association .  Dc^  Moints, 
Iowa. 
George  Filliman, 

Herond  V:cr  C'lairnum.  Boa'^d  Men- 
b'T.     United     Mine     U'o'/.»'r.<     of 
America.     District     No.     13.     Dcs 
Afoi'ic,  loua. 
Attest : 

HfGH    W     LrNDY, 

Secretary   luua  Coal  In-^tUnte 

Albia,  lo'.a. 
Prts.sed  and  approved  this  8th  diiy  oi   Oc- 
tober A.  D.  1943. 


Butter  Rationing 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  TH»  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  call  attention  to  a  situa- 
tion that  necd.s  correction  and  without 
protracted  delay.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent may  be  included  in  these  re- 
marks. It  is  a  most  timely  letter  and 
cites  a  situation  that  now  prevails 
throughout  our  Nation: 

Jantsville.  Wis.,  October  15,  1342. 
Mr.  L.^WRENtE  H.  Smith. 

Congrcs  .man  from  the  Fi'-st  District  of 
Wi'^con-^m. 
House  Office  Building, 

Wa.hmgton.  D   C. 

Dear  Congressman  Smith:  Raising  of  the 
ration  poini.<  on  butter  to  16  points  a  pound 
makes  me  feel  very  much  like  a  mother  who 
sees  a  bomb  coming  down  on  her  children 
and  no  an-raid  shelter  available.  I  think 
the  O.  P.  A.  has  failed  in  its  promise  that  we 
shall  have  adequate,  nourishing  food.  I  have 
two  school-age  children  and  to  keep  them 
healthy  I  nui.st  buy  2  pounds  of  butter 
a  week  (before  the  war  we  ate  3).  That 
takes  just  lialt  of  my  ration  points  and  leaves 
me  Just  enough  for  meat  twice  a  week.  My 
hu-;band  works  hard  and  needs  meat  once  a 
day  but  it  is  not  possible  to  have  it  or  even 
get  cheese  to  help  out.  Before  rationing  we 
ate  a  pound  of  ch^^cse  a  week.  Now  ve  cannot 
even  buy  It  as  we  have  no  poliit:3  to  spend 
that  way. 

My  children  are  not  as  healthy  as  they  were 
before  the  rationing.  My  11-year-old  son's 
health  check-up  last  week  showed  him  to 
be  10  pounds  underweight.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  buy  sufficient  health- 
ful food.  Before  rationing  we  ate  about  80 
cans  of  proces-ied  food  a  month.  Now  the 
most  I  can  buy  is  10.  The  market?  are  so 
poor  that  we  cannot  buy  enough  fresh  veg- 
etables to  make  palatable  meals. 

I  think  the  administration  is  punishing 
the  farmers  by  raising  the  butter  points  and 


I  think  It  is  unfair  to  the  health  of  American 
children  to  allow  the  administration  to  venee 
its  grudge  against  a  certain  bloc  by  penaliz- 
ing children  with  inadequate  food. 

I  wish  you  wculd  pretest  against  bi'tter 
rationing.  I  think  8  points  a  pound  is  a 
Just  price. 

Very  truly  yours. 

(Mrs.  Alonzo)   Dorothy  L.  Pond. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTfeON.  Mr.  Speaker,  cx- 
preK.s  your  appreciation  to  the  man  at 
the  front,  who  i.s  written  about  the  least. 

The  new  version  of  "getting  the  mosi- 
est  there  fustest"  is  getting  the  newe.st  in 
scientific  development  and  getting  it 
there  as  a  surprise  in  abundance. 

While  war  is  a  wicked  waste,  it  stimu- 
lates a  nation  to  its  highest  effort.  Cour- 
age is  supplemented  with  a  superre- 
search  spirit  as  well  as  surprising  sacri- 
fice. 

Going  "over  the  top"  in  this  war  is 
leaving  in  a  bomber  to  fight  your  way  to 
where  you  drop  eggs  in  Germany  or  on 
Japanese.  It  used  to  be  a  raid;  now  it  is 
a  fi^ht. 

This  is  about  the  third  anniversary  of 
"I  tell  you  fathers  and  mothers  again, 
and  again,  and  again,"  and  'Elect  me, 
for  R.  will  lead  us  into  war."  And  they 
called  it  a  race. 

The  fact  that  for  three  Sunday  nights 
Walter  Winchell  has  advertised  a  new 
book.  Under  Cover,  which  smears  certain 
Members  of  Congre.ss,  gives  rise  to  the 
certain  knowledge  that  he  is  a  co-author. 

General  Marshall,  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant at  21,  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  he  exercised  '  dis- 
cretion with  abandon."  This  soldier  is 
rupged,  serious,  comprehensive,  and 
human. 

The  "duck,"  the  amphibian  truck,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  performers 
of  the  war.  It  rides  through  the  wavc.-^, 
not  on  them,  always  staying  upright,  and 
meets  the  shore  as  uninterruptedly  as 
the  daylight  meets  the  dawn. 

An  exchange  between  two  American 
planes  in  a  battle  sky  was  as  follows:  "'At 
home  someone  says  we  can  whip  the 
Japs  in  2  weeks,  1  week  to  find  them  and 
1  week  to  lick  them."  says  A  plane.  B 
plane  replies,  "Let  us  shorten  it  a  week  by 
telling  them  where  they  are." 

The  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Appropriations  are  together  this 
week  on  one  thing:  Both  have  finished 
hearings  on  proposed  bills.  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  will  tell  what  the  harvest  will  be 
for  spending,  while  it  may  take  Christ- 
mas to  decide  for  the  former  what  the 
planting  shall  be. 


A  small  regiment  of  the  crop  corps, 
503  men,  women,  and  children  recruited 
fiom  Kentucky  and  Arkansas,  visited  the 
Capitol  Thursday.  Tliey  were  returning 
home  from  northern  Maine,  where  they 
had  been  taken  to  pick  potatoes.  While 
largely  illiterate,  with  neglected  physical 
care,  they  all  spoke  our  language,  as  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  had  done  for 
a  hundred  years — good  Americans. 


Lend-Leaie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  October 
16, 1943: 

investigating    irND-LEASC 

Lend-lease  ih  a  colossal  operation,  unique 
both  in  scale  and  kind.  That  its  adminis- 
tration Is  a  matter  of  legitimate  concern  to 
the  American  people  gees  without  saying. 
Therefore,  the  reported  agreement  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  inves- 
tigate lend-lea.se  In  conjimctlon  with  the 
Truman  committee  is  In  Itself  not  out  of  the 
way. 

But  it  1."=  to  be  hcprd  that  both  the  Senators 
Involved  in  the  Investigation  and  the  public 
which  will  hear  tliclr  report  will  never  forget 
the  basic  difference  between  lend-lease  and 
an  ordinary  commercial  transaction.  L«nd- 
lei.'-e  Is  a  mean.s  of  making  the  highly  de- 
\eloped  resources  of  this  country  fi^ht  for 
American  safety  to  an  extent  which  the  Army 
and  Navy,  great  as  they  now  are.  cannot  do. 
The  present  1  unction  of  lend-lease  Is  to  make 
the  British,  the  Russians,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  rest  of  thf  United  Nations  more  efBclent 
in  the  job  of  killing  Germans  and  Japanese. 
It  aided  in  this  purpose  before  American  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  air  strength  could  be  brought 
to  bear  against  the  common  enemies.  And 
no  summation  of  things  American  expended 
under  lend-leace  arrangements  will  carry 
conviction  to  our  allies  unless  It  Includes  that 
preat  intangible,  which  Is  so  real  to  them  now 
but  has  Just  begun  to  loom  large  upon  the 
American  con.=clcusness — the  lives  expended 
on  the  same  recount. 

There  is  another,  more  technical  considera- 
tion of  tlie  Invettigation  which  might  also  be 
bcrne  In  mind.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  globe-girdling  Senators  would  have  per- 
formed a  real  service,  with  far  less  friction. 
if  they  had  gone  to  top  officials  here  to  check 
their  data  on  conditions  abroad.  Similarly, 
the  Truman  committee  could  correct  many 
production  evils  without  scattering  confusion 
if  it  took  its  complaintB  to  responsible  of- 
ficials before  making  public  denunciations. 
The  lend-lease  investigators  should  bear  in 
mind  that  they  are  called  upon  to  aid  In 
the  efficient  functioning  of  a  national  policy, 
not  to  make  personal  capital  out  of  sensa- 
tionalism or  to  cater  to  that  cur'ous  colonial 
frame  of  mind  which  delights  in  lacerating 
iuself  with  thoughts  of  how  able  and  tricky 
foreign  governments  can  be. 
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S«T«ith  Annnal  Obserrance  of 


lewskl.    Hendrlck    Wlllem    Van    Loon,    and    I    and  l+s  martyrs.     But  he  was  a  saint  wlth- 


The  Grain-Feed  Situation 


I       4.  Government  reports  Indicate  that  we  will    I    with  new  subsidies,  new  taxes,  and  more  Gov- 
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ScTcnth  Annaal  Obsenrance  of 
Pulaiki  Daj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks.  I  in- 
clude an  interesting  article  on  the  sev- 
enth annual  observance  of  Pulaski  Day, 
October  11.  1943,  in  New  York  City: 

THIRTir-riVI    THOrSAKD    AMERICANS    OF    POLISH 

ANcr.<rniT   march  in  the  seventh  annual 

OSSEKVANCE    OF    PULASKI    DAT     IN     NEW     TORK 
CITT 

New  York  Crrr,  October  11. — Thlrty-flve 
thousand  Americans  of  Polifsh  descent  trmn 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  marched  down 
FlXlh  Avenue  paying  tribute  to  Brig.  Oen. 
Caalmlr  Pulaski  who  died  fighting  for  Ameri- 
can liberty  In  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  parade  was  started  with  a  command 
given  by  Mayor  F.  H.  LaQuardla.  "The  de- 
fense of  Warsaw,"  said  the  mayor,  "was  one 
of  the  greatest  epics  of  the  war.  It  deserves 
more  than  admliatlon.  Tiie  people  of 
America  say  we  are  coming  with  our  Army, 
and  then  with  our  cooperation  well  help 
to  rebuild,  and  a  new  Poland  will  aiise. 
Forward  march." 

For  3  hours,  more  than  2,000  Polish  or- 
ganizations passed  in  review  before  Gov. 
Thomas  E  Dewey.  Jan  CiechanowsJcl,  Polish 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States;  Anthony 
S-  Gadek.  grand  marshal  of  the  parade  on  the 
reviewing  stand  facing  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  The  parade  was  also  reviewed  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Francis  J.  Spellman,  arch- 
"bislicp  of  New  York;  Auxiliary  Bishop  J. 
Francis  Mclntyre,  Auxiliary  Bishop  Stephen 
J.  Donohue  and  members  of  the  Polish 
clergy  headed  by  the  Reverend  Monsignor  S. 
Dworzak.  Msgr.  J.  Szudrowicz,  and  Mr.  M. 
Szubinskl,  who  stood  before  St.  Patricks 
Cathedral. 

The  Pulaski  military  band  heralded  the 
approach  of  the  parade  by  playing  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  and  the  Polish  national 
anihem,  "Jeszcze  Polska  nle  zginela."  Am- 
bassador Jan  Ciechanowskl  and  Grand  Mar- 
shal A  Gadek  passing  !n  review  before  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  approached  Archbishop 
Spellman  and  kissed  his  ring. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion were  Rear  Admiral  Lamar  R.  Leahy, 
Vice  Admiral  T.  T.  Craven.  Capt.  T.  P.  Mor- 
genstern.  Manhattan  Borough  President  Ed- 
gar J.  Nathan.  Jr..  Col.  W.  Onacwicz.  Lt. 
Gen.  Will, am  N.  Haskell,  hundreds  of  nurse* 
Bids,  C.  D.  V  O.  workers,  national  war  fund 
floats,  and  an  open  truck  showing  the  opera- 
tion of  a  Polish  servicemen's  canteen. 

Offering  messages  of  encouragement  to 
flchtin?  Poles,  Governor  Dewey,  Am.bassador 
Jan  Ciechanowskl,  and  Minister  Sylvin 
Strakacz,  Consul  Geneiol  of  Poland  in  New 
York,  spoke  briefly  over  station  'VHOM  dur- 
ing the  parade.  'We  are  fighting,  working, 
and  sacnflcir.g  to  prc.erve  the  dignity  ar.d 
freedom  of  freemen."  Governor  Dewey  said, 
•*Wt  «re  fighting  again,  as  did  General  Pula- 
Bki,  fcr  a  Just  cause  and  we  honor  ourselves 
In  pausing  today  to  honor  him." 

Following  the  parade  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
Ambassador  ClcchanowsJcl  was  given  by  the 
General  Pulaski  Memorial  Committee  at  the 
\V..ldorf-Astcria,    Representative    T.    Wasie- 


lewskl,  Hendrlck  Wlllem  Van  Loon,  and 
George  E.  Sokolsky  were  the  principal  speak- 
ers. Mr.  John  A.  Pateracki,  who  was  toast- 
master,  received  the  Order  of  Polonla  Resti- 
tuta  from  the  Polish  Ambassador  for  services 
rendered   to  Poland. 


Dr.  Stephen  M.  Babcock 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF    WISCONSIN  « 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1943 

Mr.  MURFlAY  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wi.'h  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  tomorrow, 
October  22,  is  the  ont-hundrcdih  anni- 
versar>-  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Stephen  Moul- 
ton  Babcock, 

Dr.  Babcock  was  born  in  Bridgcwaier, 
N  Y..  on  Octojer  22.  13^3.  He  wa.s  grad- 
uated from  Tufts  CoUet'e,  received  a 
Ph.  D.  from  ihe  Univer.sity  of  Gottcn- 
hain;  LL.  D.  from  Tufts;  was  an  instruc- 
tor in  chemistry  at  Cornell  University  in 
New  York;  was  a  chemist  at  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station; 
and  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry 
at  the  Univerfity  o."  Wisconsin.  He  wa.s 
awarded  the  bronze  medal  by  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  in  1899,  the  grand 
prize  at  the  Pi.ris  Exposition  in  1900,  the 
grand  prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in 
1904,  and  was  a  member  of  tiie  jury  of 
award  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition  in  1901. 

Dr.  Babcock  died  in  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
July  2,  1931, -and  perhaps  no  better  eu- 
logy was  writt?n  at  the  time  of  his  pass- 
ing than  that  by  the  late  Dr.  Glenn 
Frank,  who  T.-as  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  thr.t  time.  It 
is  as  follows: 

EuLciCY  BY  Dr.  Frank 

Expressing  the  mood  of  myriads  of  m-^v. 
and  women  thri.-ughr.ut  the  world,  who  have 
known  the  boo  i  of  his  spirit  or  tho  beiitf- 
Icence  of  his  science,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  today  bares  its  head  p.iitI  bows  its 
heart  before  the  memory  of  StephPii  M(  ultcn 
Babccck. 

Inventor  of  i.  device  and  a  forinula  tha»^ 
emancipated  the  dairy  farmer  from  the  in- 
justice of  the  rule  of  ti-.umb  that  long 
prevailed  in  the  market  p'.ce 

Trail  blazer  in  the  crucially  important 
field  of  vitamin  research 

Symbol  of  the  best  that  the  pur^^u.t  of 
science  generates  in  the  scholar  and  gives  to 
the  state. 

Jcvcus  comrade. 

A  friend  belo\ed  beyond  m.easure. 

A    CRE.^T    INSPIRES 

Inspirer  inccmparable  of  the  vast  army  r{ 
younq  schclars  si!rving  as  acolytes  at  the  altar 
of  science. 

Like  the  great  seminal  minds  of  the  Ren- 
ai.isance,  this  grand  old  docior  of  science 
was  himself  greater  than  anything  he  d.d. 
and  thus,  In  deaih.  he  gives  to  us  the  legatees 
of  his  spirit,  a  ::cal  toward  which  to  point 
the  education  and  science  of  our  tlm.e. 

This  merry  man  of  many  ycare  was  made 
oX  the  stuH  that  g.ves  mankind  its  saints 


and  1+s  m.artyrs.  But  he  was  a  saint  with- 
out senousness.  and  he  could  have  gone  to 
martyrdom,  without  a  murmur  of  self-pity, 
as  part  of  the  day's  work. 

F..r  his  was  a  casxial  greatness. 

He  i:iursi:ed  the  most  painstaking  research 
as  if  he  were  playing  a  game.  He  brought  to 
his  tf'.=ks  tliat  gaycty  of  spirit  which  autiientic 
greaT.ess  can  afford.  His  spirit  never  sur- 
rendered that  Incorrigible  playfulness  wh;ch 
so  often  marks  men  of  power.  He  brought 
laughter  into  the  laboratory,  for  there  was 
ab'  ut  him  that  dccfptively  careless  air  wh'.ch 
creative  spirits  have  as  they  go  about  their 
business. 

HIS    WAS    CREATIVZ    HEPr.ST 

But  there  v.as  tcughncss  to  the  fiber  of  his 
mlr.d. 

He  was  a  teacher  who  acorned  the  tyranny 
of  the  textb'joks,  and  he  did  not  think  It 
ImpcrtUifnt  to  doubt  the  authorities.  Each 
mori;!::t;  he  met  the  un.vcroe  wlih  a  question. 
Hi;^  was  th'-  crf-aMve  hrrcsy  of  an  Insatiable 
curlcslfy.  The  cl'-nnMng  winds  of  the  critical 
spirit  fiwrpt  freely  and  forever  through  his 
mi'id. 

He  belongs  to  the  apostolic  surcesslon  of 
tl.c  grt-at  piuneers  of  research— Pythagoras, 
Arlstutle,  Arch.mtdts,  Copernicu-s,  Galileo, 
Harvey,  Newton,  I.avoisier,  Dalton,  Faraday, 
Htlmh(.:*2.  Darwin.  Pa-^teur,  Grcpor  Mendel, 
and  Eln.stelu— fcr,  hke  them,  he  was  an  ad- 
venturer into  the  unknown  to  whom  research 
was  an  Intellectual  passion  rather  than  an 
institutional  ritual,  to  whom  creative  think- 
ing was  more  important  than  elaborate 
equipment,  and  for  whom  there  w*fs  no  bar- 
ricaded frontier  between  pure  and  applitd 
science. 

In  an  age  when  scholars  all  too  often  hasten 
to  publish,  even  before  they  prove  their  l.nd- 
ings,  he  was  content  to  let  his  greatest  wcrk 
spt-ak  for  itself,  for  perhaps  the  most  .ilu- 
nunating  fact  of  his  career  is  that  he  nev?r 
published  so  much  as  a  word  about  his  part 
In  the  discovery,  definition,  and  defeat  of  that 
••hidden  hunger"  from  which  man  and  beast 
might  die  while  eatmg  their  fill. 

In  an  age  smitten  with  the  passion  of  pub- 
licity, he  forgot  himself  Into  Immortality. 

And  in  the  mid.-t  of  the  sicknps.s  ol  an 
acquisitive  society,  hi.3  spirit  remained  un- 
sullied by  legit:mate  pergonal  considerations. 

Scholar  of  a  great  university. 

S  rvant  of  a  great  S.ate. 

S!iy  bei.cfictcr  cf  mankind  everywhere. 

L.iuchmg  saint  cf  .science. 

Ering  dead,  he  yet  sp3aks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatness  of  Dr.  Bab- 
cov'k  is  further  reflected  in  the  contribu- 
tions which  his  colleagues  have  made  in 
fo!Iovvin£?  his  footsteps.  They  include 
Dr  H.  L.  Ru.-^el,  formerly  dean  of  ihg 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  E.  B.  Hart, 
who-e  work  in  nutrition,  agricultural 
chem.istry.  and  vitamins  is  nationally 
recognized;  Dr.  E.  H.  Farrington.  who 
marie  additional  scientific  di.'ccveries  in 
dairy  science;  Prof.  R.  A.  Moore,  well 
known  for  his  plant  development  work; 
and  Prof.  K.  L.  Hatch,  whose  duty  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  to  carry 
the  discoveries  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
th^>  185.000  farms  of  the  State. 

It  1.S  most  fitting  that  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  should  hold  memorial  exer- 
ci.ses  tomorrow  in  honor  of  their  adopieJ 
sen,  Dr.  Stepiien  M.  Babccck.  It  is 
equally  fining  that  the  press  of  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  birthday  of  this  great  man.  is 
Pi\ing  him  the  editorial  comments  whica 
he  -o  richly  deserves. 
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The  Grain-Feed  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
giain-feed  situation  is  .'erious,  if  not 
alarminr.  Some  days  ago  I  had  a  con- 
ference with  F.  E.  Boling,  vice  chairman 
rf  the  Fred  Industry  Council,  and  others. 
A'^  the  Peed  Indu.-.tiy  Council  has  made  a 
n^t/'.er  cx*r-nsive  investigation  into  our 
feed  .-.itintion.  I  r.-kcd  Mr.  Boling  to  re- 
cJuce  to  writing  his  findings  and  rcrom- 
niencl''ti(<n.  I  n-k  permi-  ion  to  revi.ve 
and  extend  my  remark.s  by  InchuHng 
therein  a  h  iter  received  from  Mr.  Boling 
and  Ihe  findin:'^  and  iccommrndation  of 
tlie  F-'ed  Industry  Council.  I  am  sure 
that  those  intere:  ted  in  the  feed  situation 
will  be  greatly  n.t"re'ted  in  reading  the 
findin"s  of  th:  Feed  Industry  Council 
and  the  rf  commendation  made  by  the 
CGunt'il  The  recom.m.endation,  in  m.y 
opinion,  is  v.oithy  of  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

Ffed  iNtiusTRY  Council, 
Wa:^'iiv(::an.  D  C    October  21 ,  1943. 
Hon    John  W.  FLA^•NA^.^N    Jr.. 
House  of  Rt  prt\  cvtutivcs. 

Washington.  D  C. 
De.ar  Mr.  FLANNAGAN :  Mr.  Wo<linan  and  I 
wl-h  to  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  t.me 
y(.u  gave  uj  la^t  week  to  consider  tti^^eiher 
the  \eiy  sericus  problem  of  corn  smd  its  rela- 
tion to  the  otlier  grains  and  the  whole  food- 
product  km  prcr-rain. 

We  liave  tried  to  condense  the  facts  Into  a 
brief  s^aicmopt.  copy  of  which  we  are  attach- 
ing and  ccp,js  of  wh.ch  we  are  sending  to  Mr. 
I'ur  MER  aiKl  Mr    Hope. 

We  have  al^^o  endeavored  to  suggest  a  soiu- 
tlun  to  the  prcblem  v.hich  we  believe  is 
feasible  and  m  the  national  interest. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  im- 
pcrtanca  of  this  pioblem  as  it  affects  the  food 
prcgram.  and  if  there  is  any  way  that  we  ran 
be  ct  assistance  to  ycu,  we  trust  that  you  will 
call  upen  U-. 

Sincerely  yours. 

F.  E  Boling. 
Vice  Chairman. 

Maximum  Production  of  Eggs,  Milk,  and 
Ctitfr  Dairy  Products  Depends  on  Bal- 
AN-rn  Gra^n  Prices 

A.    THE     PRESENT    SITUATION     AND    OL'TLOOK     KOR 
THE  YEAR  194  3-44 

1.  Our  total  animal  population  is  reported 
to  be  I'J  to  11  percent  greater  than  last  year. 

2.  Our  feed  ck  ps  thi.s  year  are  smaller  than 
la'-t  year. 
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3  The  1943  hay  production  will  be  about 
9.00^.000  tons  less  than  1942— a  reduction  of 
6  percent. 


4.  Government  reports  Indicate  that  we  will 
probably  have  about  12  to  15  percent  less 
feed  per  animal  than  we  had  during  the  past 
12  months. 

For  every  seven  animal  mouths  to  bo  fed 
in  the  country  we  could  with  good  distribu- 
tion feed  only  six.  Every  day  we  ccntinue 
permitting  the  seven  animals  to  cat  out  cf 
the  feed  trough  shortens  the  period  that  the 
feed  supplies  will  last,  and  we  soon  reach  the 
time  when  we  can  only  feed  five  or  four  or 
three  cf  the  animals.  The  consequences,  of 
course,  are  tremendous. 

B     WE  CANNOT  HOPE  TO  CAKRT  THE  LOAD  ON 
WHEAT 

Wrh  hny  production  down  6  percent,  oats 
of/  IG  ppicent.  barley  off  22  percent,  prnln 
.'■ori,,liuin.«  ufl  6  percent,  and  com  r.ff  nbuut  4 
percent  and  v.hcat  also  off  about  15  percent, 
it  Is  c.bvku-.  that  wr  canrif-t  hcpe  to  make  up 
cur  feed  ^jrAn  dcflc  encv  tlirotii.h  the  unlim- 
lied  u^f'  of  whet  To  do  no  v.'nild  br  to  in- 
vite the  poni.iblllty  of  a  bread  thorliitjc  bc- 
f.  re  t:  c  yn'-  i'^  ov  r  Mointurc  cond.tlcnn  in 
the  Wheat  Ei  It  arc  reported  to  be  very  un- 
.•-,•1'.  i.-.faclor  y 

1,  It  l8  impeitant  to  b^ar  In  mind  tlint  ve 
are  Ji:»-t  rn''r:n.'  il'c  heavy  feifllng  sea.son, 
wiilc.h  Will  last  thtnUPh  next  April.  Thl:^  Is 
the  time  when  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes 
is  clc-ed.  and.  due  to  the  tlr^ht  situation  with 
b;)Xe;.rs,  we  can  expect  little  hf'.p  ficm  Can- 
ada duriiic;  tlr.s  time.  We,  tl'crcfcre.  v.U 
h.ve  to  depend  en  our  cwn  feed  rescurres. 
The  ccuiury  pulled  throuch  this  heavy  feed- 
ing seascn  last  year  with  corn.  The  supply 
of  corn  did  not  dry  up  until  May  of  1943. 
Even  so.  th"  Government  reports  tliat  we 
have  used  470,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  for 
feed  during  tiie  past  12  months  Most  of 
this  wheat  has  been  used  since  May  1943, 
when  the  corn  siti^aticn  becam.e  acute. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Government  esti- 
mate of  390,000.000  bushels  cf  wheat  to  be  fed 
during  the  next  12  months  (80,000.000  bushels 
less  than  the  last  12  months)  will  not  beam 
to  take  care  of  the  feed  requirement  during 
a  full  year  of  heavy  I  ceding  with  an  increased 
animal  population  of  10  percent.  If  we  are 
forced  to  rely  on  wheat  instead  of  corn  there 
wll'i  not  be  enough  wheat  in  the  country  to 
supply  the  demand, 

2.  The  present  market  prices  on  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  being  used  as  substitutes  for 
corn,  retlect  the  true  value  of  corn  (The 
supply  of  Commodity  Credit  leed  wheat  Is 
intermittent  and  dwindling  and  no  longer 
capable  of  supplying  the  demand.  Fe^d 
mixers  have  been  forced  to  go  into  the  open 
market  to  buy  large  quantities  of  milling 
wheat.) 

Please  note  the  fcllowine  price  comparisons 
on  cash  grains  at  Chicago  October  18.  1943: 

No.  2  hard  wheat,  $1.63  per  bushel,  equals 
$54  33  per  ton. 

No.  2  white  oats,  86  cents  per  bUGhel,  equals 
$5,?  75  per  ton. 

Feed  barley,  $124  per  bushel,  equals 
$51.67  per  ton. 

Corn  (practically  unavailable  to  feed 
mixeis),  ceiling  price,  $1.07  per  bushel,  equals 
$38.21  per  ton. 

Corn,  if  priced  at  $1.45  per  bushel,  equals 
$51  79  per  ton. 

Feeds  vvculd  be  Improved  through  the  use 
of  more  corn. 

C.      grain      PRICES      SHOULD      BE      EQUALIZED      TO 
PREVENT  AN  INCREASE  IN   THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

1.  The  wheat  market  has  sh3wn  great 
strength  because  feed  mixers  and  distillers 
have  had  to  enter  the  open  niarket  to  pur- 
chase large  quantities  of  wheat.  If  the  wheat 
price  continues  to  advance,  as  it  surely  will 
unless  the  demand  for  wheat  Is  reduced  by 
m.aking  corn  available,  the  higher  wheat  price 
will  be  reflected  in  flour  and  bread  prices,  and 
in  the  cost  of  living,  unless  compensated  for 


with  new  subsidies,  new  taxes,  and  more  Gov- 
ernment  borrowing. 

2  It  Is  most  Important  that  we  conserve 
our  diminishing  wheat  supply  to  avoid  .the 
possibility  of  a  bread  shortcge  in  case  we  have 
a  poor  wheat  crop. 

CONCLUSION 

Tlie  above  facts,  all  derived  from  Bureau  cf 
Afjricultural  Economic  Statistics,  show  that 
immediate  action  sliould  be  taken  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  equalize  the  prices  of  all  cf 
the  grains  being  used  for  feed,  to  make  corn 
available  In  order  that  we  may  maintain 
iraxtmum  production  of  eggs,  milk,  and  dairy 
prcfAicls,  and  avoid  a  disastrous  liquidation 
cl  livcr-tcck. 

Such  action  is  essential  bIvj  to  conserve 
our  leninlning  wheat  supplies  for  human  uae, 
and  B\old  an  Inciense  In  the  cost  of  living  or 
nddit  onal  demands  for  iubslrtlen  that  will  re- 
sult fiom  hli'her  cost*  for  flour  and  'orfurt 
breuRht  about  by  the  lack  of  corn. 

Btro  M  M  P  wo  ATIOW 

E:pcrlrnce*  of  the  pant  S  months  fh"W 
fh.ii  relief  from  the  fro7,en  corn  eltuiiiion 
can  ci me  only  through  congrcaslonal  action. 
The  latbcnt  ultuation  ha*  been  brought  on 
by  a  t-eiles  of  Government  orderi  issued  by 
the  present  administration.  Congre.«s  can 
and  should  restore  the  balance  und  claim  the 
c.(d:t 

It  is  recommended  that  both  Houisps  cf 
the  Congress  tuVe  favorable  action  on  the 
following  resolution; 

'Resolved,  etc  .  That  In  order  to  prevent  an 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  due  to  the 
continued  extensive  use  of  milling  quality 
wheat  for  animal  and  poultry  feed  at  a  rate 
that  is  reducing  the  supply  of  milling  wheat 
bclcw  a  safe  level. 

"The  prices  cf  the  several  feed  grains 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  present  coct  per 
ton  cf  open -market  wheat." 


Colorado — Its  Moantain  Beauty 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Oc- 
tober 25,  1943,  issue  of  Life  magazine, 
Colorado,  Its  Mountain  Beauty,  is  de- 
lineated in  a  graphic  and  impressive 
manner.     I  quote  part  of  the  story: 

Colorado  is  a  beautiful  State.  It  has 
mountains  of  immense  grandeur,  valleys  of 
quiet  loveliness,  canyons  with  walls  of  many 
colors  and  high  plains  of  purpling  sage.  Like 
a  veiy  beautiful  lady,  poised  and  confident, 
Colorado  often  seems  aloof.  It  is  lnterest«l 
in  what  goes  on  In  the  world  but  mostly  In  a 
detached  way.  Colorado's  geography  breeds 
this  sense  cf  self-sufBclency.  Half  a  conti- 
nent lies  on  Its  east  while  strong  moun- 
tains wall  It  In  on  the  west.  And  Colorado's 
economy — farming,  mining,  ranching — en- 
courages a  feeling  of  lonely  Independence 
which  pervades  both  political  parties. 
Whichever  way  it  turns,  Colorado  exercises 
a  quiet  but  firm  influence  on  the  other 
Mountain  States.  Now  Colorado  Is  getting 
ready  to  welcome  the  world.  It  has  begun  to 
Insist  that  Denver  should  be  a  main  hub  for 
the  world -girdling  airways  that  will  come 
alter  the  war. 
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This  war  has  become  very  real  to  Colo- 
rado. Grand  and  glorious  as  are  its 
mountains,  rivers,  gorges,  valleys,  pla- 
teaus; its  farms,  m.ncs.  cities,  and  beau- 
tiful homes,  yet  all  this  pales  intj  insig- 
nifirance  when  the  deeds  and  the  valor 
of  the  sons  of  Colorado  are  related  in 
the  history  of  our  great  Nation.  In  this 
same  Lssue  of  Life  I  read  that  up  until 
October  18.  1943,  only  55  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor  had  been  awarded  in 
World  War  No.  2—25  of  these  posthu- 
mously. Sons  of  Colorado  had  been 
awarded  2  of  the  55. 

From  a  caref  ui  reading  I  discover  both 
of  these  boys  are  from  my  own  town — 
Fort  Collins.  Colo. — a  small  farming 
community  near  the  base  of  the  great 
Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  population  in 
the  city  of  less  than  15.000.  Thii,  record 
is  not  equaled  by  any  coinmunity  in  the 
entire  United  States.  I  want  to  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  for  future 
generations  to  read  and  &pprecia-e,  the 
brave  deeds  and  the  valor  of  the  young 
men  of  the  great  State  of  Coloradj.  I 
quote  from  the  article  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor: 

(P.  iS) 
Donald  K.  Ross:  This  Navy  mactilnist. 
on'y  31  but  a  veteran  of  12  years"  service, 
when  his  station  in  the  lorward  dynamo 
room  of  his  ship  at  Petirl  Harbor  became  al- 
most untenable  due  to  smclce,  steam,  and 
heat,  forced  his  men  to  leave  the  station, 
performing  his  duties  uiitil  he  was  blind  and 
uncon-scious.  Rescued  and  revived,  he  re- 
turned to  another  dynamo  room  where  he 
again  fell  uncon'cioi.s.  Upon  again  recov- 
ering con.-c.ousnei.s  he  returned  to  his  sta- 
tion where  he  remained  until  he  was  directed 
to  abandon  it.  He  is  now  a  lieutenant,  jun- 
ior grr.de.     Home:   Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

(P.  57) 
Harold  Bauer:  L:euteuant  Colonel  Bauer 
was  commander  oi  a  fighting  squndron  in 
South  Pacific  which  was  credited  *uh  bag- 
ging 92  enemy  pi.ines.  He  volunteered  lo 
pilot  a  flghter  plare  and  sighted  an  enemy 
scuRdron  attacking  the  D.  S.  S.  McFarlar.d. 
He  fought  them  siiig'.ehr.uded  and  brGu;;ht 
down  four  Jap  planes  before  his  failing  gas 
supply  forced  him  Into  the  sea.  He  Is  miss- 
ing in  action.     Home:  Fort  ColUiis.  Colo, 


Beef  and  Beef  Cattle 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NZBSAJ^KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  permission  to  speak  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  tlie  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  a  year  the 
livestock  producers  and  the  feeders  of 
livestock  have  been  resisting  the  efforts 
of  the  "Kitchen  Cabinet"  to  place  ceilings 
on  livestock.  They  have  done  this  from 
patriotic  motives  for  they  know  it  will 


have  only  one  effect — a  reduction  in  the 
prxiuction  of  food. 

For  the  past  few  days  conversations 
have  again  been  held  and  now  at  the  in- 
sistence of  this  Harry  Hopkins  "Kitchen 
Cabinet,"  with  its  hair-brained  and  ir- 
responsible personnel  who  prcier  to 
dabble  in  social  experiments  inEtead  of 
actual  realities,  are  insi.^^ting  that  ceilings 
be  placed  upon  live  cattle.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  Mr.  Vinson,  the  eco- 
nomic stabilizer,  has  the  order  on  his 
dc"^k  and  if  he  has  not  already  done  so, 
will  sign  it  very  soon.  He  i.s  doins  this 
against  the  advice  of  Marvin  Jones,  the 
Director  of  the  War  Pood  Administration 
in  the  Agricultare  E>eparancnt.  It  v.-ill 
be  signed  against  the  best  judgment  of 
feeders  and  livestock  producers  of  the 
country.  It  is  against  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress.  Such  an  or- 
der, with  its  complicated  formula,  will 
do  great  harm  t<D  the  indu.L-Lry  and  further 
reduce  the  production  of  meal  in  tiiis 
country. 

It  seems.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  O.  P.  A. 
and  the  elite  inner  guard  of  this  admin- 
istration have  made  about  every  mistake 
in  the  book.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  men 
like  Prentiss  Biown  and  Lou  Maxon  have 
resigned  from  th?  OIBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration? The  "Kitchen  Cabinet,"  led  by 
Han-y  Hopkins,  wliose  residence  is  stiil  at 
the  White  House,  has  done  more  harm  to 
the  production  of  food  than  any  oihcr 
group  in  the  t'nited  States.  Their  im- 
practical directives  and  theoretical  gym- 
nastics have  caused  so  much  discornvge- 
ment  in  the  production  of  food  tliat  we 
may  well  see  stark  hummer  stalking  the 
streets  of  our  cities  within  another  year. 
Tiiere  is  only  one  redeeming  feature  in 
this  state  of  r.ffairs,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
that  is  that  the  voters  of  this  country 
have  become  so  arcuijed  that  the  ad- 
ministration wiih  most  of  its  cehorts 
will  be  thrown  out  of  ofiice  come  Novem- 
ber 1S44.  The  swing  is  on.  I  dare  say 
that  a  week  from  tomorrow  the  elections 
in  New  York,  New  Jer>r-y,  and  K(^ntucky 
will  point  the  way  to  vacant  .'^eats  on  the 
majority  side  of  tlie  H^uso  and  Senate. 
Ycu  gentlemen  on  the  ma  j  :rlty  -sid?.  who 
do  not  come  back,  may  thank  the  Ncr.- 
Deal  inner  guard  for  causing  your  de- 
feat. 

There  has  been  an  irresponsible  abuse 
of  power  by  the  inner  guard.  Thc^r 
efforts  have  so  bedeviled  and  demoralized 
agriculture  by  continuou.^ly  wiiipping  it 
around  that  they  are  causing  a  terr.fic 
shortage  of  meat,  cream,  and  milk.  Tiie 
New  Deal  fiddlers  have  been  on  a  dance 
of  death  for  11  'ong  years.  They  are 
now  running  down.  Tiieir  boogy-woogy 
tunes  are  reccgnlzed  nov;  as  the  cut.jut 
of  wild-eyed  pied  pipeis  that  are  leading 
the  individuals  of  this  Nation  to  regi- 
mentation and  complete  obliv.on.  The 
people  of  the  country,  the  voters,  m.u_t 
pay  the  price  of  tlieir  dilly-dallying 
boondoggling  practices. 

The  War  Food  Administration,  one  of 
the  eight  or  nine  agencies  which  have 
been  muddling  and  bedevihng  food  pro- 


duction, has  suggested  that  the  livestock 
producers  reduce  their  herds  by  a  miUion 
six  hundred  thousand  cattle.  This  is  in 
order  to  conserve  feed.  Many  of  these 
will  be  dairy  cows. 

The  administration  continues  its  fool- 
ish whipping  of  the  livestock  industry 
around  the  stump  of  subsidy  schemes  and 
ceilings  on  live  cattle,  which  actually 
di3crura;;e  production. 

These  subsidy  schemes  and  roll-back 
practices  are  merely  a  new  form  of  the 
New  Deal's  old  formula  of  trying,  by  the 
use  of  public  funds,  to  buy  political  sup- 
port from  labor  groups  on  one  hand  and 
from  the  farmers  and  livestock  producers 
on  t)ie  oihcr.  It  is  paying  a  bonus  out 
of  the  Public  Treasury.  It  borrows  the 
money  from  the  public  and  pays  it  back 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of  subsidies. 

With  all  of  these  roll-backs  and  vari- 
ous schemes  comes  a  flood  of  Govern- 
ment regulations.  Regimentation  and 
regulation  does  not  produce  food.  It 
actually  di."Cjurages  the  farmers  and  the 
stockmen.  The  New  Deal  is  trying  co- 
ercion and  intimidation  to  get  more 
voles.  It  does  not  want  the  farmers  and 
the  stockmen  to  have  fair  pricp'.s.  The 
NfcA  D.'als  subsidy  and  regimentation 
pro^'ram  is  a  diversion  of  war  funds  to 
political  use  to  cover  up  its  own  inepti- 
tude. It  is  a  resort  to  political  bribery. 
The  inner  guard,  by  its  meddling  incom- 
petence, is  creating  a  food  crisis. 

The  Ni'w  Dtal  is  resorting  to  many 
offensive  acts,  one  of  whi^h  includes  the 
perversion  of  public  funds  for  political 
purposes. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  are 
sharp  words  and  some  Mtmbcrs  of  the 
Houcc  may  say  they  are  intemperate  and 
should  not  be  ullertd  by  a  Member  of 
Con'^it's.s.  I  cannot,  however,  sit  idly  by 
m  this  House  and  see  these  terrible  mis- 
takes being  made  without  raising  my 
voice  in  a  prcte.-t. 

If  t^e  act  of  putting  a  ceiling  on  live 
animals  would  prevent  inflation  and  en- 
cou:a[:e  production  then  no  one  would 
be  a?.r.in:;t  such  a  move.  The  actual 
result  is  the  opposite  effect.  With  the 
Anricuiture  Department  a,::ainst  these 
ceilings,  with  the  live.-^tock  producers  and 
feeders  cppc-ed  to  ceihn^s  and  subsi- 
dies and  with  Congress  expressing  an 
ove;  whelming  vote  against  the  use  of 
subsidies  and  ceilings  on  kve  animals 
then  it  would  seem  that  the  Inner  Cab- 
inet, which  includes  Mr.  Vinson,  ought 
to  take  heed  and  follow  their  considered 
judgement.  It  seems,  however,  they  ex- 
pect to  snap  their  fingers  at  Congress 
and  the  be=t  advice  and  judgment  in  the 
country  and  put  into  operation  this  un- 
workable scheme.  If  this  was  not  war- 
time. Mr.  S.c.aker,  the  individuals  re- 
sponsible for  the  reduction  of  th(  m^eat 
supply  when  it  is  .so  sorely  needed  on  the 
American  table  and  by  our  allies  would 
bo  brought  to  the  bar  o.''  justice  and  there 
made  to  pay  for  the  ghastly  crimes 
against  the  American  pr.bMc.  The  blame 
for  the  shortage  of  meat  which  will  cer- 
tainly follow  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
tins  New  D-eal  elite  "Kitchen  Cabinet." 
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This  group  Is  not  responsible  to  the 
American  people.  They  are  not  elected 
by  the  voters.  The  only  way  the  citizen 
can  reach  them  is  by  voting  for  a  new 
face  as  Chief  Executive  of  this  country. 
He,  after  all.  is  responsible  for  his  ap- 
pointed oCBcials. 


Jeeps — Automotive  Vehicles  Have 
Peacetime  Value 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  of  the 
post-war  era  will  be  the  orderly  and 
equitable  distribution  of  surplus  mili- 
tary supplies,  which  can  be  utilized  in 
our  civilian  economy.  Information  and 
testimony  given  before  the  Truman 
committee  and  the  Small-Business  Com- 
mittee in  recent  weeks  indicate  the 
need  for  consideration  of  this  problem. 
I  realize  that  there  are  many  facets  to 
this  great  problem,  but  I  submit  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  prime 
considerations  should  be,  first,  orderly 
liquidation  and,  second,  maximum  re- 
covery for  the  taxpayer. 

Among  these  surplus  military  sup- 
plies are  many  items  of  automotive 
equipment  which  have  a  definite  value 
In  our  post-war  economy.  Automobiles, 
trucks,  bulldozers,  and  other  types  of 
tractors,  grading  and  leveling  machin- 
ery, and  many  other  types  of  automotive 
equipment,  including  the  remarkable 
and  adaptive  quarter-ton  truck — 4  by 
4 — popularly  known  as  the  "jeep." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this  day  intro- 
duced a  resolution  designed  to  give  the 
members  of  our  armed  forces  preferen- 
tial purchase  rights  to  all  .such  military 
vehicles  which  shall  be  designated  as 
"surplus"  and  offered  for  sale  following 
the  termination  of  this  great  war.  Al- 
though all  items  in  the  category  of  this 
bill  have  a  tremendous  value  in  the  post- 
war civilian  era,  I  want  to  comment  par- 
ticularly today  on  the  qualities  and  uses 
both  actual  and  potential  of  the  versatile 
jeep. 

MILITARY   USES  OF  THE  JEEP 

The  jeep  has  captured  the  imagination 
and  admiration  not  only  of  our  military 
but  civilian  population  as  well.  This  ad- 
miration is  founded  on  a  basis  of  sheer 
utility  and  adaptability.  We  Americans 
admire  and  respect  any  person  or  ma- 
chine that  gets  results  and  the  jeep  un- 
der every  test  conceivable  has  gotten 
results.  Its  military  uses  are  so  varied 
that  any  attempt  to  list  them  must  of 
necessity  remain  incomplete  because  as 
new  needs  are  encountered  the  jeep  will 
take  them  in  its  stride. 

Dispatches  from  correspondents  In 
every  zone  of  action  and  the  statements 


of  servicemen  convalescing  in  this  coun- 
try read  like  a  citation  of  valor  for  the 
tiny  scout  car.  They  say  it  is  used  by 
privates  to  run  errands  and  by  generals 
to  run  battles.  With  a  few  additions, 
it  makes  an  excellent  am.bulance  that 
will  haul  four  wounded  men.  It  will  pull 
a  37-milhmeter  antitank  gun  without  a 
groan,  and  can  be  carried  on  the  back  of 
a  truck  like  a  papoose,  or  imside  a  plane 
like  a  baby  kangaroo.  In  bombed  areas, 
they  report,  the  jeep  has  been  outfitted 
as  a  self-contained  fire-fighting  unit  for 
defensive  use  against  incendiaries.  It 
has  been  equipped  with  a  snow  plow  to 
clear  militai^  roads  and  landing  fields. 
Doubling  in  brass,  it  has  seen  duty  as  a 
field  telephone  unit,  a  portable  radio  sta- 
tion and  a  mobile  searchlight  mount. 
These  observers  agree  that  if  the  ve- 
hicle retains  even  half  of  its  front-line 
versatility  when  it  dons  civies,  it  will  be 
assured  of  steady  employment  in  the 
post-war  era. 

CIVILIAN   USES   OF   THE   JEEP 

The  potential  civilian  uses  will  be  lim- 
itless. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recognized  this  factor  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Army,  has  conducted 
valuable  preliminary  tests.  These  tests 
were  limited  by  time  and  funds  and  in 
my  opinion  the  necessary  funds  should 
be  allocated  for  complete  and  exhaustive 
tests  in  the  near  future. 

At  the  conclusion  of  some  of  the  tests 
held  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
tillage  machinery  laboratory  near  Au- 
burn, Ala.,  Mr.  R.  B.  Gray,  head  of  the 
Farm  Equipment  Research  Bureau,  pro- 
nounced the  mechanical  midget  to  be 
highly  useful  in  plowing,  harrowing,  and 
other  field  work.  During  one  experi- 
ment conducted  by  the  Department,  the 
jeep  pulled  a  7-inch  furrow  in  an  acre 
of  cotton  bottom  land  in  1.72  hours  per 
acre,  using  2.32  gallons  of  gasoline.  The 
Government  farm  experts  later  tested 
the  jeep  on  their  dynamometer,  which 
shows  the  draft  of  various  plows  in  dif- 
ferent soils,  and  its  63-horsepower  en- 
gine with  4-wheel  drive  pulled  as  much 
as  1,300  pounds  without  wheel  slippage. 
The  scout  car  was  also  used  to  cultivate 
and  harrow  a  24-acre  field  in  one  opera- 
tion, repeating  the  performance  three 
times.  This  experiment  required  only  6 
hours,  and  the  jeep  consumed  only  2.125 
gallons  of  gas  per  acre.  From  the  re- 
sults of  this  test  and  others,  it  does  not 
take  a  Claude  Wickard  to  conclude  that 
the  jeep  has  a  great  deal  of  farm  blood 
in  its  mechanical  veins.  With  a  few 
changes  it  can  also  be  converted  for  the 
operation  of  milking  machinery;  it  can 
be  utiUzed  for  cutting  wood,  clearing 
land,  herding  cattle.  Its  dual  role  of 
either  tractor  or  automobile  makes  it 
the  ideal  all-purpose  vehicle  for  a  small 
farm.  After  unhitching  the  plow  or 
power  take-off,  the  farmer's  son — not  to 
mention  that  perennial  favorite,  the 
farmer's  daughter — can  use  it  to  go  to 
town. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  a 
soldier  or  civilian,  whether  he  be  city 
man  or  farmer,  say,  "When  the  war  is 
over,  I'm  going   to   buy  one   of   those 


jeeps."  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jeep  has  a 
rendezvous  with  post-war  America.  If 
my  resolution  becomes  a  law,  the  boys 
who  are  using  them  to  win  the  war  will 
have  priority  purchase  rights  in  peace- 
time America. 


Training  Within  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  consent 
which  has  been  granted  me,  I  am  pre- 
senting for  printing  in  the  Record  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Dale  Purves, 
vice  president  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Co., 
a  nationally  known  manufacturing  firm 
whose  plant  is  located  in  my  district, 
together  with  my  reply  to  him.  I 
thought  lis  views  were  interesting  and 
constructive,  and  I  am  inserting  his  let- 
ter in  the  Record,  in  order  that  the 
expressions  therein  might  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House: 

John  B.  Stitsgn  CkJ., 
Philadelphia.  October  5,  1943. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Bradltt, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bradlit:  Like  all  businessmen,  I 
have  followed  with  both  Interest  and  concern 
the  course  of  so-called  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment in  Washington  and  its  Effect  upon  the 
problems  of  managing  businesses  like  the 
John  B.  Stetson  Ck).  I  know  that  there  are 
administrative  bureaus  which  vastly  com- 
plicate business  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  one  of  your  constituents,  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  and  give  credit  where 
much  credit  is  due  to  certain  other  bureavis 
which  have  been  a  great  help  to  us. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Training  Within 
Industry  program  (T,  W.  I.)  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  In  its  threefold  program 
of  helping  manufacturers  with  their  training 
programs  of  instruction,  method  improve- 
ment, and  labor  relations  Is,  In  ray  opinion, 
rendering  to  American  Industry  a  service  of 
incomparable  value.  I  have  specialized  for 
years  in  labor  relations  and  personnel  prob- 
lems, and  I  can  say  in  complete  honesty  that 
I  knew  of  no  program  that  has  ever  been 
offered  by  any  organization,  private  or  public, 
which  is  in  a  class  with  these  three  govern- 
mental programs.  I  doubt  if  the  public  will 
ever  realize  to  the  full  extent  the  real  part 
which  these  programs  are  playing  In  Amer- 
ica s  extraordinary  industrial  effort.  As  you 
might  know,  the  programs  ha%'e  been  pre- 
pared by  the  top  men  in  American  Industry 
and  are  being  made  available  through  the 
services  of  experts.  I  cannot  think  of  an 
adequate  way  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  vElue  of  these  services. 

I  might  be  slightly  prejudiced  because  of 
my  position  as  an  associate  member  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  representing  in- 
dustry, although  I  have  not  been  active  in 
this  field  of  work  since  January  of  this  year 
(much  to  my  regret).  Since  I  was  active  in 
the  work  re<'ionr.l  beards  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  I  wiite  of  them  not  as  an  associate 
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membw  of  the  board  but  rather  as  an  ordi- 
nary citizen  coming  under  the  JurUdlctlon  of 
the  third  regional  board  here  in  Phlladel- 
phlB.  CXir  experience  in  this  company  with 
the  Board,  both  in  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington, leads  me  to  slate  that  here  again  a 
Government  buretiu  is  performing  eminently 
expert  services  with  competent  staffs  In  a 
period  of  crisis  much  criticism  Is  directed  at 
this  and  similar  bodies,  but  I  flrmiy  believe 
that  when  the  histcay  of  this  war  Is  writ- 
ten the  national  and  regional  boards  will 
appear  as  having  made  extraordinary  contri- 
butions worthy  of  commendatjcn  of  both 
business  and  labor. 

I  have  written  you  about  these  two  agencies 
and  no  doubt  there  are  others.  I  think  It  is 
high  time  that  we  citizens  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  agencies  should  let  our  elected 
representatives  know  from  our  first-hand  ex- 
perience of  the  good  aa  well  as  the  bad. 
Frankly,  as  a  student  of  history  as  well  as  a 
business  executive.  I  think  the  bad  has  been 
overemphasized  and  the  good  utterly 
neglected. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dalk  Purves. 
Vice  President. 

OcTOBKB  a.  1943. 
Mr.  Dali  PuivBS. 

Vice  President.  John  B.  Stetson  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dkax  Mb.  Pueves:  I  read  with  great  Interest 
your  letter  of  October  5.  In  which  you  com- 
mented so  favorably  upon  the  Training 
Within  Industry  program  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  and  of  the  activities  oX 
the  National  War  Labor  Board.  Frankly.  I 
was  gratified  to  learn  that  you  feel  these  and 
other  agencies  have  made  a  contribution  to 
Industry  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  1 
agree  with  you  that  occasionally  some  com- 
plications are  caused  by  overlapping  bureaus 
and  governmental  agencies,  but  I  think  you 
are  right  also  in  saying  that  the  tendency 
has  been  to  overemphasize  the  failures  and 
minimize  the  «Gcompllshinents. 

Tour  letter  impressed  me  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  intend  placing  It  in  the  CONCKxasioMAL 
Rbcoro,  as  I  am  anxious  that  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  should  have  the  of^jxtrtunlty  of 
reading  the  views  and  comments  of  an  execu- 
tive of  a  great  industry  in  my  district,  and  I 
hope  you  will  have  no  objection  to  my  doing 
this. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

MTr«AgT.  J.  BBADLXT. 


0.  p.  A.  Milcaf  e  AllowaBces  to  Trayeliiif 
Salesmea 
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or 

HON.  CHARLES  £.  McKENZIE 

OF  LOtnSZAMA 

IN  TBOR  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  is  from  the  Ritchie 
Grocer  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  at  Mon- 
roe, La.  It  explains  not  only  the  plight 
of  the  Ritchie  Grocer  Co.,  but  of  every 
other  wholesale  distributor  of  food,  fer- 
tilizer, and  farm  equipment  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  represent  14  parishes — coun- 
ties^in  the  northeast  comer  of  Louisi- 
ana comprising  19.2  percent  of  the  area 
of  Louisiana,  running  more  than  100 
milrs  along  the  soul  hern  border  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  200  miles  along  the  Missis- 


sippi River.  This  is  a  rural  section  with 
very  limited,  in  fad  inadequate,  rail  and 
bus  transportation  facilities  to  serve  the 
population  of  318,000  persons.  The  peo- 
ple of  my  district  are  la.'-gely  dependent 
upon  the  cross-roads  country  store  for 
their  needs  in  food,  clothing,  fertilizer, 
and  farm  equipment  and  supplies.  Dis- 
tances are  considerable,  and  due  to  the 
rationing  of  gasoline  and  tires  many  a 
farmer  finds  himself  without  the  neces- 
sary means  ojf  transportation  to  go  to 
town  and  purchase  his  merchandising 
needs.  F\irther,  these  small  country 
stores  have  neither  the  clerical  or  book- 
keeping help  to  enable  them  to  keep  up 
with  the  multitude  of  Government  regu- 
lations and  red  tape,  and  so  are  forced  to 
lean  heavily  for  information  and  assist- 
ance on  the  traveling  representatives  of 
the  jobbers. 

These    traveling    representatives    are 
much    more   than   salesmen,    they    are 
servicemen  and  morale  builders.    Their 
efforts  save  the  Government,  particularly 
O.  P.  A.,  untold  difiBculty  and  personnel 
effort  in  carrying  out  efficiently  and  sat- 
isfactorily the  war- rationing  program. 
The  O,  P.  A.  and  the  war  effort  need 
the  capable  services  of  these  servicemen 
and  I  earnestly  request  that  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  join  me  in  pointing  out 
to  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  General  Manager 
of  the  O.  P.  A.,  that  in  applying  their 
rules    and    regulations    governing    so- 
called  salesmen  they  must  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  peculiarities  and  dif- 
ferences in  both  distance  and  available 
transportation  facilities  of  the  several 
sections  of  this  great  Nation.    The  peo- 
ple of  districts  such  as  mine  do  not  have 
available  busses,  interurban  cars,   and 
railroads  that  run  every  hour.    In  fact, 
the  back  country  can  only  be  reached  by 
automobiles  or  trucks.    Yet,  this  very 
back  country,  this  rural  farming,  Uve- 
stock  raising  section  is  the  very  one  that 
we  are  depending  upon  to  produce  the 
much  needed  food  with  which  to  feed  our 
soldiers,  our  sailors,  workers  in  indus- 
trial Industries,  and  our  allies  across  the 
seas.    Farming    and    livestock    raising, 
food  production  if  you  please,  is  an  es- 
sential war  industry  and  if  it  is  to  suc- 
ceed, if  we  are  to  meet  our  food  quotas; 
the  people  throughout  the  Nation,  you 
Members  of  this  Congress.  Government 
o£Qcials.  bureaucrats,  and  city  dwellers 
alike  must  realize  that  these  food  pro- 
duction workers  must  have  all  the  help, 
guidance,      and      assistance      possible. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  full  con- 
sideration of  the  following  letter  with  a 
view  that  the  O.  P.  A.  will  immediately 
reclassify  and  establish  new  and  proper 
available  transportation  to  these  serv- 
icemen of  the  Nation  who  are  servicing 
the  workers  in  one  of  our  most  important 
war  industries — the  production  of  food 
on  the  farm^ — I  quote  the  letter: 

RrrcHTK  Grocer  Co., 

Monroe,  La. 
Hon    Ch.'.eles  E.  McKenzie. 

ilemhcr  of  House  of  Congress, 

Wa^ihington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Mx.  McKenzh:  I  am  not  going  to  im- 
pose en  you  by  calling  your  attention  to  the 
low  mileage  allowed  our  salesmen,  and  the 
fact  that  it  Is  impossible  for  them  to  render 
the  service  which  they  have  always  rendered 
In  their  territories  as  I  am  sure  this  problem 


has   already   been   broiight   to  mind.     Your 

knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the  case  makes  it 
uiiiicceisary  for  me  to  jxaint  out  in  detail 
why  a  total  of  4E0  miles  per  month  would  be 
Inadequate  for  a  «file.-m?.n  working  the  coun- 
try territory  for  a  period  of  30  days. 

It  seems  the  unfortunate  thing  that  has 
c;iusfd  this  conditu.n  is  that  all  salesmen 
h.Tve  been  thrown  Into  one  category.  I  will 
;:dmit  th;)t  as  far  as  sales  force  to  sell  what 
merchandise  we  or  anyone  else  can  pet  ia 
needless,  but  the  service  rendered  to  oiur  cus- 
t,>m?rs  by  cur  sales  force  is  certainly  very 
vital  in  the  distribution  of  dry  groceries 
and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  as  their  time 
is  very  largely  consumed  in  familiarizing  the 
retail  merchant  as  a  distributor  of  food  to 
the  coiisumer  with  the  Government  program 
which  affects  the  distribution  of  that  food. 

While  I  know  you  very  largely  understand 
the  thing  I  am  pointing  cut.  I  doubt  if  you 
realize  the  ma'^nitude  of  this  service  unless 
you  could  see  for  yourself  the  amount  of  ra- 
tion points,  checks,  certificates,  and  ether 
data  that  Is  collected  daily  by  cur  sales  force. 
This  requires  technical  knowledge  which  t 
colored  truck  driver  would  be  unable  to  ac- 
quire. 

Won't  you  take  whatever  step  that  is  within 
the  grasp  of  your  power  to  get  some  relief  for 
the  food  distributor's  serviceman  (not  sales)? 
As  you  know,  we  handle  a  large  stock  of  dry 
groceries  as  well  as  distribute  quite  a  large 
volume  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  which 
we  operate  through  our  produce  department 
distributing  tills  merchandise  largely  be- 
tween the  Ouachita  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
from  the  Arkansas  line  to  Jonesvllle.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  make  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  merchandise  over  this  area  without 
the  service  of  these  men.  It  is  true  we  could 
dispose  of  what  merchandise  we  can  get  here 
in  the  city  of  Monroe,  but  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  Washington  wants  an  equitable 
distribution  maintained.  The  only  way  we 
can  do  this  is  through  our  sales  services. 

Any  assistance  you  can  give  us  In  this  mat- 
ter will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

E.  N.  Thompson,  Manager. 


Increase  of  Pay  of  Railwaj  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  railway  workers  of  Ameiica 
are  in  a  peculiar  position.  They  re- 
ceived an  increase  in  pay  late  in  1941, 
based  on  the  railway  revenues  of  1940. 
Then  the  Little  Steel  formula  was  later 
promulgated,  which  had  the  effect  of 
freezing  their  wages  for  the  duration, 
unless  inequities  should  be  recognized 
and  an  adjustment  made.  The  rail- 
roads are  breaking  all  records  in  carry- 
ing freight  and  passengers.  No  one  ever 
dreamed  that  they  could  haul  so  much 
with  the  equipment  they  have.  The 
workers  get  no  one  and  one-half  for 
overtime  until  after  48  hours  have 
passed.  The  employees  have  performed 
an  almost  superhuman  task  in  working 
With  management  to  handle  the  great 
volume  of  traffic.  The  railway  system  of 
tlie  United  States  is  the  nervous  system 
of  our  whole  industrial  plant.    Without 
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the  railways  we  could  not  get  our  war 
materials  and  our  men  where  they  are 
needed  to  help  us  )Rin. 

These  workers  asked  for  a  modest  in- 
crease in  their  wages.  After  a  pro- 
longed hearing  held  under  the  auspices 
of  an  Emergency  Board,  the  board  rec- 
ommended an  increase  of  8  cents  per 
hour,  although  they  stated  that  the  evi- 
dence justified  a  20  cent.s  per  hour 
increase.  The  8-cent  recommendation 
was  made  as  being  "noninSaiionary." 
This  award  was  reduced  by  the  Economic 
Stabilizer,  Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
statement  of  Mr.  George  M.  Harrison, 
the  president  of  the  railway  clerks, 
which  ably  presents  their  viev,'point  and 
the  far-reaching  effect  of  the  ruling 
above-mentioned : 

Rail  Clfrks'  Chief  Recites  Long  Fight  for 
SacARE  Deal — Declares  "Rvs-ahotj-nd"  Has 
Created  Chaotic  SirnATiON.  Wrrn  Workers 
Deserting  Industrt;  A.  F  of  L.  Leaders 
PnoMisE  To  Back  Unions  in  any  Stand 
Ta-keh 

Blistering  denunciation*  of  the  admin- 
istration's wage-freezing  policies,  particularly 
as  they  affect  the  Nation's  railroad  workers, 
highlighted  the  closing  sessicn  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor's  annual  convention 
in  Boston  last  Thursday 

President  Georee  M  Harrlsf^n  of  the  Rail- 
way Clerks  started  th"  fireworks.  Fresh  from 
a  conference  at  the  White  House,  where  the 
railmen  were  again  turned  down  on  their 
waee  demands,  Harrison  literally  seethed 
with  Indignation  as  he  told  the  assembled 
600  delegates  of  the  raw  deal  given  the  men 
who  keep  the  "Iron  Horse"  rolline. 

Harrison  started  from  the  beginning  of 
the  long  battle  by  15  cooperating  railway 
labor  organizations  to  get  a  square  deal  on 
wa^es  for  the  million  workers  they  represent. 

He  told  of  the  44  days  of  hearings  con- 
ducted by  an  emergency  board,  consisting 
of  tv.'o  noted  economists  and  an  ou'stand  ng 
attorney,  at  which  the  unions,  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  presented  Impressive  evidence  Jus- 
tifying an  increase  of  20  cents  an  hour. 

BOARD    RECOGNIZED     INEQUALITIES 

Finally,  In  May,  the  board  reported  its 
recommendations  to  President  Roosevelt. 
On  the  merits,  a  20-cent  boost  would  be  in 
order,  the  board  said,  but  to  comply  with 
the  stabilization  program,  it  awarded  only 
8  cents  an  hour  as  a  minimum,  nnninfla- 
tlonary  raise,  Harrison  pointed  out 

The  rail  unions  were  profoimdly  disap- 
pointed with  the  meager  award,  but  at  tiie 
urgent  appeal  of  President  tfoosevelt,  de- 
cided to  accept,  Harrison  said. 

"As  good  citizens  in  time  of  A-ar,  anxious 
to  do  all  humanly  possible  to  contribute  to 
the  successful  defense  of  our  Nation,  we 
capitulated  and  accepted  the  request  of  th^ 
President  and  regarded  the  controversy  as 
closed."  Harrison  declared. 

"But,  lo  and  behold!  C^t  of  a  clear  sky  on 
the  morning  of  June  23,  when  we  were  to 
assemble  In  the  conference  room  with  the 
carriers  and  execute  the  contract.  Judge  Vin- 
son (Economic  Stabilizer  Fred  M.  Vinson) 
issued  an  edict  setting  aside  the  8-ccnt  in- 
crease— with  no  notic.  no  confer.'^nce.  no 
previous  indication  that  any  such  action 
Would  be  taken." 

This  came  at  a  time,  he  sa'd.  when  "the 
railroad  corporations  are  making  the  great- 
est profits  in  the  history  of  cur  Nation." 

"Last  year  the  railroads  wound  up  with 
a  clear  profit  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars," 
he  pointed  out.  "Yet  we  are  told  that  3,500.- 
000  persons,  the  railroad  workers  and  their 
families,  cannot  enjoy  part  of  their  own  cre- 
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ation  to  relieve  the  terrific  pressure  exerted 
against  them  to  make  both  ends  meet  in  time 
of  ri{.ing  ^ariime  prices. 

ONLT  INriATIOW  WOUU)  Bl  OF  KICPTT  ROUACHS 

"We  aie  told  that  if  the  money  remains  In 
the  cofle-.s  of  the  railroad  ccrporatlons  It  is 
nonlnflationary,  but  if  It  is  dittr!tui.^d  to 
the  families  of  a  million-plus  railroad  »o:k- 
ers,  it  is  Inflationary.  It  may  be  in  ci.e 
sense — it  would  Inflate  the  stomachs  of  thefe 
poor  workers  on  the  railroads,  but  that's  all. 

"I  don't  know  where  we  are  going  when 
one  man,  without  examining  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  in  the  case,  without  hearing  or  pre- 
vious warning,  presumes  with  a  stroke  of  a 
pen  to  hold  that  it  would  upset  the  national 
economy  if  the  workers  were  permitted  to 
enjcy  an  adjustment  of  a  gross  inequity  that 
everybody  admits." 

Harrison  warned  that  .such  method  of  deal- 
ing with  workers,  if  persisted  in,  would  de- 
stroy orderly,  democratic  collective  bargain- 
ing. He  let  it  be  know'n  that  since  June  the 
union  chiefs  have  been  battling  at  confer- 
ences with  President  Roosevelt  and  admin- 
istration cfflcials  to  get  a  fair  deal,  but  so 
far  without  result. 

"Our  situation  is  desperate,  or  I  would  not 
be  here  before  ycu  today,"  he  said.  "Our 
people  are  revolting.  Thousands  have  left 
our  industry.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  most 
chaotic  condition  In  railroad  transportation. 
Our  turn -over  has  reached  a  rate  exceeding 
100  percent  of  the  working  force. 

"Railroads  have  tried  to  meet  the  critical 
mniipowcr  shortage  by  hiring  14-  and  15-year- 
old  school  boys  and  importing  Mexicans,  and 
now  they're  trying  to  get  prisoners  cf  war — 
anything,  rather  than  pay  decent  wages. 

"You  can't  operate  the  Nation's  railroads 
with  school  children  or  Mexicans  who  knew 
nothing  of  cur  methods."  Harrison  asserted. 
"Certainly,  ycu  can't  do  it  with  enemy  pris- 
oners. I  can't  get  the  reasoning  of  those 
who  would  turn  loose  a  Nazi  soldier,  skilled 
in  demolition  practices  under  the  Fuehrer, 
to  nan  amuk  on  the  Nation's  railroads." 

WILL    CONnNtJE    BATTLE    FOR    JUSTICE 

The  rail  clerks'  chieftain  added  that  "our 
pecple  are  demanding  we  put  out  a  strike 
ba'lot  "  He  assured  the  convention  that 
railmen  will  "do  nothing  to  obstruct  the 
Nation's  war  effort,"  but  he  made  it  clear 
the  unions  would  fight  for  Justice  by  every 
method  avallahle. 

"We  Rre  suffering,"  he  concluded,  "from 
one  of  the  greatest  injustices  that  aas  ever 
been  perpetrated  upon  a  large  group  of  pa- 
triotic and  loyal  citizens  in  a  most  vital  in- 
dustry in  time  of  war.  Unless  this  condi- 
tion is  rapidly  corrected,  chaos  impends." 

When  he  finished.  President  William  Green 
of  the  A  F.  of  L..  in  a  voice  that  shook  with 
emotion,  declared  he  supported  everj-  word 
uttered  by  Harrison. 

"I  could  be  arre-^ted  for  what  I  think  of 
the  man  who  rendered  this  decision  against 
the  railroad  workers,"  he  cried.  'The  money 
for  these  woi'kers  is  earned;  It  is  flowing  into 
the  treasuries  of  t*-e  railroads,  but,  according 
to  Judge  Vinson's  ruling.  It  must  all  go  along 
only  one  route — into  the  pockets  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  railroads,  and  not  a  single  penny 
into  the  wages  of  the  workers.  It  Is  an  out- 
rage. 

"We  protest  against  that  outrageous  de- 
cision; we  protest  with  all  the  vigor  at  cur 
command.  I  will  say  to  George  Harriscn  and 
those  he  represents  that,  whatever  they  de- 
cide to  do  in  order  to  offset  that  injustice 
and  that  decision,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  will  stand  with  them  and  support 
thcrn." 

MEANT '6    EXCORIATION    OF   GEARS 

An  equally  scathing  condemnation  of  the 
administration's  wage  shackles  came  from 
Secretary -Treasurer  George  Meany  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.    He  accused  the  administration 


of  outright  Tiolatlon  of  the  agreement  made 
with  organized  labor  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Under  that  pact,  labor  made  a  no-strike 
pledge  in  return  for  creation  cf  a  National 
War  Labor  Board,  composed  of  labor,  indus- 
try, and  Government  representative,  that 
would  have  a  free  hand  in  settling  disputes 
en  ihe;r  merits. 

However,  one  Presidential  Executive  order 
after  another  stripped  the  W.  L.  B.  of  Its 
authority,  put  it  under  rigid  regulations,  and 
placed  "czars  "  over  it,  Meany  said.  "We  no 
longer  have  a  free  board,"  he  declared. 

He  blamed  the  administration  for  writing 
Ironclad  Little  Steel  formula  into  ao  Execu- 
tive order,  thus  making  it  Impossible  for  the 
Board  to  grant  wage  increases  to  keep  step 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

"There  Is  no  cure  for  the  troubles  that 
besot  the  Board  except  to  restore  Its  power 
to  act.  the  power  it  possessed  when  it  was 
onpinally  set  up."  Meany  matntnlned 

He  Insisted  that  Fuper  ar;cnclc3— tliat  l.«<, 
the  offices  of  "Czars"  Vmscu  and  James  P. 
Byrnes — "must  be  removed  from  the  backs 
of  the  Board. "  The  convention  voted  unoni- 
mously  to  request  President  Roosevelt  to  lake 
such  action. 

DELEGATES  CONDEMN  COMPULSORY  METHODS 

In  a  similar  mood,  the  delefates  con- 
demned the  trend  toward  u-e  of  compulsory 
meth-ds  by  the  Government  over  manpower 
and  demanded  a  return  to  voluntary  proc- 
esses. 

"There  are  powerful  lntcr«sts  seeking  to 
discredit  efforts  to  solve  manpower  problems 
by  voluntary  cooperation.  They  seek  an  ex- 
cuse for  enactment  of  a  eompulscry-sert-lce 
law."  the  convention  declared. 

'No  outside  authority  could  be  entrusted 
with  control  of  human  lives  without  the 
most  meticulous  protection  of  rights  of 
workers  and  assurance  of  fair  conditions, 
and  even  then  involuntary  servitude  is  not 
Justified. ' 

The  convention  wound  up  by  reelecting 
President  Green,  Secretary -Treasurer  Meany, 
and  15  vice  presidents.  This  will  make 
Green  8  twentieth  term  as  chief  of  the  A  F. 
of  L. 


Farmers'  Union  Speaks 


EX  PENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recobd,  I  include  a  letter 
addressed  to  Hon.  James  G.  Patton,  pres- 
ident, National  Farmers'  Union,  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  a  statement  issued  by  Air.  Patton 
following  a  conference  at  the  White 
House  on  October  19,  1943. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  White  Housa, 
Washington,  October  IS,  1943. 
James  G.  Patton,  Esq.,  President, 
National  Farmers'  Union, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DE.AK  Mr.  Patton:  Like  you.  I  believe  that 
farmers  should  receive  the  return  for  their 
crops  and  livestock  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  produce  to  the  maximum. 
The  War  Focd  Administration  is  now  holding 
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conferences  in  each  State  on  the  1944  food- 
productton  piocram.  At  these  meetings  farm 
officials  and  leaders  will  state  their  views  on 
the  loan  and  support  price  arrangements 
necessary  to  enable  farmers  to  produce  to 
the  limit  in  1944.  With  the  knowledge  thus 
gained,  and  with  early  action  by  Congress  to 
provide  the  needed  authorizations  and  funds, 
we  fhould  be  able  well  in  advance  of  the  pro- 
duction season  to  give  farmers  the  price  as- 
surances required  to  see  them  through  an 
all-out  production  program. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  farmers  you 
represent  appreciate  that  our  farm-support 
programs  should  be  operated  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  only  insure  maximum  produc- 
tion but  will  hold  down  the  costs  of  the 
family  food  basket.  I  am  convinced  that 
oppos'itlon  to  the  use  of  limited  and  Judicious 
subsidies  for  this  twofold  purpose  is  not  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  American  farmer. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Patton's  statement  follows: 

A  year's  campaign  to  nullify  the  Economic 
Btabilization  Act  is  on  the  verge  of  success. 
An  unholy  coalition  of  spokesmen  for  big 
agriculture,  procescors.  distributors,  and  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
worked  without  let-up  to  this  end. 

This  coalition  would  prevent  price  stablll- 
ration  by  insisting  on  price*  -'rising  to  their 
natural  level  in  the  open  market"  and  oppos- 
ing the  use  of  subsidies,  insisting  that  higher 
farm  prices,  some  of  them  necessary  to  get 
production  in  the  kinds  and  quantities 
needed,  be  passed  on  in  higher  prices  to  con- 
lumers.  At  the  same  time,  this  coalition  has 
opposed  wage  adjustments  to  meet  higher 
living  costs  and  at  least  £ome  of  Its  members 
are  now  on  record  in  favor  of  a  10-percent 
sales  tax.  which  for  low-income  farmers  and 
wage  earners  amounts  to  a  straight  wage  cut. 
All  this  has  been  advocated  with  full  knowl- 
edE-e  that  scrapping  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  and  adoption  of  this  program 
would  Invite  inflation. 

As  a  result  we  now  face  an  outbreak  of 
national  disunity,  name  calling,  and  weaken- 
ing of  war  production,  both  in  Industry  and 
on  the  farms.  L..bor,  having  waited  more 
than  a  year  for  prices  and  profits  to  be  sta- 
bilized, and  facing  living  costs  officially  6 
percent  above  September  1942,  is  pressing  for 
wage  cdjustments  In  coal  mining,  transpor- 
tation, and  other  industries.  The  House 
Banking  Committee  has  recommended  a  new 
prohibition  against  subsidies.  Nothing  effec- 
tive in  the  way  of  limitation  of  war  profits  is 
being  considered.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
disaster  on  the  home  front  that  would  be  as 
valuable  to  our  enemies  as  a  major  military 
defeat  of  our  armies. 

It  is  high  time  the  American  people  recog- 
nize that  the  use  of  subsidies  is  now  the  only 
practicable  alternative  to  splrallng  Increases 
In  prices,  wages,  and  profits.  Let's  draw  a 
new  antl-lnflation  line,  fair  to  all,  and  stick 
to  It  Let's  stop  political  jockeying  for  1944. 
We  still  have  a  war  to  win  and  a  peace  to 
organize. 

Farm  prices  should  yield  the  farmer  at 
least  parity;  prices  actually  necessary  to  get 
production  should  be  paid;  when  such  prices 
require,  subsidies  should  be  used  to  prevent 
Increases  In  consumer  prices.  The  cost  Is 
Infinitely  less  than  the  Immeasurable  dam- 
age of  war  and  post-war  inflation  and  de- 
flation. 

The  average  working  farmer  knows  that  he 
gets  all  of  a  subsidy  and  that  processors  and 
handlers  take  a  cut  of  every  price  rise.  He 
knows  that  subsidies  come  from  the  General 
Treasury  and  thus  are  paid  by  those  best  able 
to  pay  them,  I.  e.,  the  income-tax  payers.  He 
knows  that  spiraling  prices  will  add  much 
more  to  the  national  debt  than  a  moderate 
subsidy  program.  That  Is  why  most  real 
farmers  favor  such  a  program.  That  Is  why 
the  pro-Inflation  coalition  is  against  It. 


I  am  convinced  that  working  farmers 
would  much  rather  have  known  prices  writ- 
ten into  standard  war-food  production 
agreements  than  to  gamble  for  higher  and 
higher  prices  leading  to  a  collapse  such  as 
threw  1.000.000  farmers  off  their  farms  after 
World  War  No.  1.  Such  agreements  sh^aild, 
like  industrial  war  production  contracts,  in- 
clude credit,  advance  and  prograss  payment.*, 
technical  assistance,  priorities  in  feed,  seed, 
machinery,  fertilizer,  and  labor.  With  such 
a  program,  war-food  production  can  be  in- 
creased 20  percent  by  enlisting  in  maximum 
production  more  than  1,300,000  farm  famihc., 
now  under-financed,  under-equipped,  and 
therefore  under-employed. 

Working  farmers  and  labor  have  been  told 
this  is  a  peoples"  war.  They  have  sent  their 
finest  men  to  fight  it.  It  is  high  time  it  be 
made  a  peoples'  war  here  on  the  home  front 
in  all-out  production  at  stable  prices,  s'uible 
wages,  and  stable  profits. 


Iraq-Palestine:    Answer   to   Military   At- 
tache of  the  Royal  Iraqi  Legation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21. 1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ."some- 
what unseemly  for  the  attache  of  a  for- 
eign embassy  to  rush  into  public  print  to 
air  views  that  might  stir  up  controversy 
in  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited. 
Maj.  Chefik  Haddad,  military  attache  of 
the  royal  Iraqi  legation,  has  done  so. 
His  immunity  departs.  He  cannot  com- 
plain if,  figuratively  speaking,  he  gets  his 
knuckles  cracked  by  a  Member  of  the 
House  who  respects  the  attache's  posi- 
tion but  violently  disagrees  with  him. 

In  this  connection  I  herewith  append 
a  letter  which  I  have  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
under  date  of  October  20, 1943: 

OCTOBEK    20.    1943. 
The  Editor,  The  Her.^ld  Tribune, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Tlie  statement  by  MaJ.  Chefik 
Haddad,  military  attache.  Royal  Iraqi  Lega- 
tion, which  appeared  in  your  valued  paper 
Sunday,  October  17.  cannot  remain  unchal- 
lenged. The  statement  is  more  important  for 
what  it  omits  and  for  its  manipulation  cf 
evidence  to  suit  a  pre-fixed  conclusion  than 
for  what  It  includes. 

While  I  have  great  respect  fdr  the  distin- 
guished major,  I  feel  he  is  woefully  in  error. 
and,  unwittingly  or  wittingly,  gives  an  errone- 
ous picture  to  the  American  public  of  con- 
ditions In  the  Near  East.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly agree  with  Major  Haddad's  contention 
that  the  establishment  of  a  national  home 
in  Palestine  for  the  Jewish  people  is  the 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  Arab  unity. 
j  There  are  no  insurmountable  obstacles  that 
]  would  prevent  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs  from 
achieving  complete  unity  in  all  their  relation- 
ships. There  has  never  been  any  internal, 
concerted  effort  within  Palestine  to  create 
strife  between  the  two;  that  is  to  say.  a  na- 
tional uprising  by  the  Arab  fellahin  or 
peasants  against  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  The 
evidence  Is  crystal  clear  that  the  intermittent 
clashes  were  deliberately  fostered  by  outside 
Interests — Interests  that  could  only  retain 
control  by  disuniting  two  peoples.  The  p3wer 
politics  of  the  British  colonial  office  and  the 


sclfi.shness  and  the  failure  to  encourage  en- 
lightened and  higher  standards  of  living  of 
the  feilahm  by  the  effendis  share  the  blame 
for  the  sporadic  uprisings  rather  than,  as 
Majnr  Haddad  would  have  us  believe,  the 
glorious  expre=sicn  of  the  Arab  people  seek- 
in2;  i^elf-determination.  Had  there  been 
m;irked  objection  to  the  Jews  In  Palestine, 
the  ?ucce.ss  of  the  colonization  of  Palestine 
by  the  Jews  would  have  been  dubious,  to  say 
the  least,  instead  of  the  fait  accompli  it  w 
today. 

The  Jew.^  husbanded  the  arid  soil  of  Pales- 
tine and  made  it  rich  in  the  fruits  of  tJie 
earth;  they  built  hospitals  for  the  Jew  a»"id 
Arab  a'.iice;  they  brought  the  lamp  of  lea:Ti- 
inii  to  tho  desert  with  schools  and  the  wofid- 
renowned  Hrbrew  University;  they  broug.H 
music  and  science  to  a  world  that  had  beet 
left  behind  in  civilization's  march.  All  this 
for  the  Arab  and  Jew  alike. 

That  wiilch  was  uncultivated  and  consid- 
ered uncultivable  by  the  Arabs  has  been  cul- 
tivable and  cultivated  by  the  Jews.  The 
sands  of  Rishon  le  Zion,  the  swamps  cf  Hedra, 
the  rocks  of  Motza.  the  stony  hills  of  Hanita, 
and  the  larue.-t  malarial  area  in  Palestine. 
the  Huleh  Basin,  which  has  been  clas.«ified 
not  only  by  the  Arabs  but  also  by  the  British 
Government  as  uncultivable  land,  are  now 
being  turned  into  the  most  prosperous  and 
productive  land  of  Palestine.  They  had  to 
reclaim,  drain,  reforest,  fertilize,  and  irri- 
gate; they  Introduced  modern  and  Intensive 
methods  of  cultivation,  modern  machinery, 
new  breed'^  of  cattle  and  poultry,  new  plants 
and  seed  rotation  of  crops.  In  1937.  the  Peel 
Royal  Cominl?sior  stated:  "12  years  I'.go 
the  national  home  was  an  experiment;  today 
It  Is  a  poing  concern." 

There  ha.*;  been  since  ;hen  further  expan- 
sion. New  industries  have  been  st.irted.  tex- 
tile, chemical,  wood,  metal,  electrical,  food, 
buiidmg,  clothuitr.  which  supply  the  home 
market  and  the  Near  East  as  far  as  India. 
In  1941.  al'jne.  over  200  new  Jewish  Industrial 
UMdei  takings  were  established. 

Nur  has  the  immigration  anf'  settlement  of 
Jews  in  Palestine  been  at  Arab  expense.  The 
incrca.se  m  the  yield  of  the  land  has  made 
it  pos.sible  not  merely  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional settlers,  but  makes  it  possible  for  the 
old  settlers  to  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  The  Arabs  have  chosen,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  live  in  the  greatest  numbers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jewish  settlements,  and 
the  increti.se  in  Arab  populations  has  closely 
paralleled  the  Jewish  increase,  not  only 
through  the  lowered  death  rate,  but  also  be- 
cause large  numbers  of  non-Palestinian 
Arabs  have  seeped  into  the  country  to  enjoy 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  Near 
East. 

It  is  mo^t  pertinent  to  ask  whether  such 
development  had  been  possible  if  there  had 
existed  any  real  animosity  between  the  two 
peoples. 

Majt)r  Haddad  professes,  by  what  authority 
I  d.i  not  kiiow.  to  speak  for  all  of  the  Arabs. 
There  had  been  another  spokesman  for 
'  the  Arab  people.  Emir  Feisal,  official  dele- 
gate of  the  Arab  people  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  in  1919,  had  approved  Zionist  as- 
pirations in  a  historic  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed in  February  1919  to  Felix  Frank- 
furter, now  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  "Our  deputation  here  in  Paris  is 
fully  acquainted  with  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted yesterday  m  the  Zionist  organization 
to  tlie  Peace  Conference,  and  we  regard  them 
as  mrderate  and  proper,"  he  wrote.  Then  he 
added:  "We  will  do  our  best,  insofar  as  we 
are  concerned,  to  help  them  through;  we 
will  wish  the  Jews  a  most  hearty  welcome 
home."  With  complete  objectivity,  can  it 
not  be  asked  why  was  not  this  viewpoint 
represented  in  Major  Haddad's  statement 
which  poses  as  a  representation  of  a  total 
Arab  view? 

The  majt>r  presents  the  Zionists  as  extrem- 
ists and  directly  implies  that  they  stand  in 
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the  way  of  Pan-Arabtsm.  He  goes  on  to 
give  his  own  version  of  such  unity.  Oi:e 
would  look  in  va:n  for  any  foundation  of 
P.'.n-Arabitm  or  Pan-Islam;.sm.  It  did  not 
exist  25  ye^rs  ago  when  Arabia  was  liber- 
ated fr  m  the  Ciioman  yi'lte  It  dos.s  not 
exist  today.  Ccl.  T.  E.  Lawrence,  better 
known  as  Lawrence  of  Arab  a  (if  ever  ti.ere 
woi  an  expert  on  matieis  pertaining  to 
Arabia,  it  was  lie),  saia: 

"The  Anibic-speakmg  pecp'cs  are  as  di- 
verse as  the  Errilish-bpcaking  and  equally 
distinct.  From  Morocco  to  M"^cp,!tamia  is 
as  far.  tpiritually,  as  from  San  Fmnci.-ci  to 
Aberdeen.  Further,  there  is  a  w\jrld  btt\.ctn 
the  Bedouin  rf  Azrak  and  tl:e  pensrnt  of 
Amman — thoi.gh  the  Journey  is  only  50 
miles.  Only  a  criminal  would  wish  to  make 
them  all  alike. 

"When  people  talk  of  Arab  confedeiations 
or  empires,  they  talk  fantastically.  It  will 
be  generations.  I  expect — unless  the  vital 
tempo  of  the  E.  st  i5  much  accelerated — 
before  any  two  Arab  states  Join  voluntarily. 
I  agree  their  only  future  hope  Is  that  they 
should  Join,  but  it  must  be  a  naturpl  grcw- 
ing-together.  Forced  unions  are  pernicious, 
and  politics,  in  such  things,  should  come 
after  geography  and  economics  •  •  • 
The  nearest  approa-h  to  an  Arab  empire 
at  present  Is  Ibn  Saud's.  It  Ls  a  figment 
built  on  sand.  Nothing  static  will  r  sp  In 
th3  desert,  which  has  seen  hundreds  of  such 
tyrannies  as  his,  all  cemented  with  blood. 
It  will  pas«." 

Aside  from  the  medley  of  races  to  be  fr^^und 
In  the  Arab  peoples,  we  find  tremendous  re- 
ligious differences  in  Islam.  There  are  the 
Sunmites  and  the  mystic  Shiites,  the 
Wahhabl  or  Senusl  brand,  and  scores  of  other 
sects  and  schisms.  In  addition,  there  are  the 
political  ambitions  of  Arab  pashas  and 
caliphs.  Yesterday  It  was  Hussein,  Shenf  of 
Me  ca.  Tcdav  it  is  Ibn-Siud  of  Arabia.  We 
again  repeat  the  words  of  Lawrence  of  Arabia. 
Any  kind  of  Arab  unity  "is  a  figment  built 
on  sand.  Nothing  static  will  rise  In  the 
desert,  which  has  seen  hundreds  of  such 
tyrannies  as  his,  all  cemented  with  blood.  It 
will  pass." 

Again,  that  there  is  no  .=uch  unanimity  Is 
reflected  by  the  number  of  diverse  political 
orpanizatinns  (leavlne  out,  of  course,  the  by 
far  larper  number  of  Arab  peas^.nts  who  are 
Inart'culate) .  There  are  the  Istiklal, 
founded  in  19,32.  the  Palestine  Arab  Party, 
founded  in  1935  by  tl:e  lormer  Mufti  (HnJ 
Aniin  el  Hu?ielni).  The  M.'.fti,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  instrumental  in  orgnnizing 
an  Arab  legion  which  was  destroved  by  the 
Red  Army  while  fi'.'hti-g  ior  the  Axis  on  the 
Ru.ssian  and  African  fronts.  He  now  resides 
In  Berlin,  havin-;  alined  himselt  with  the 
Nazi  group.  He  likewise  was  instrumental  in 
orranizmg  the  pro-Axis  revolt  In  Inraw, 
M.-^jor  Haddad's  country.  In  1941.  Still  an- 
other Arab  party  is  the  National  Dtfen.'-e 
Party,  founrlcd  in  1934  bv  Ra'^heb  Bey  Nath- 
nashibi.  There  are  these  Arabs  who  favor 
collaboration  with  the  Jews  on  the  basis  of 
a  permanent  Jewi-h  minority  of  ab'  ut  40 
percent  in  a  binational  state,  and  still  others 
who  see  no  rei'scn  why  Jews  and  Arabs  can- 
not each  within  his  own  state  live  amicably 
side  by  side. 

It  is  not  seemly  for  the  major  to  sp^ak  of 
the  Arab  srcrifices  and  contributions  to  the 
Allied  Nations  when  we  remember  that  when 
Rommel  and  his  Afrika  Korps  were  ready  to 
leap  from  El  Alamein  to  Cairo  and  then  seal 
the  fate  of  the  Allies  In  the  Near  E;i£t  by 
closing  up  the  Suez  Canal,  the  lately  avowed 
friend  of  America  and  Britain,  Kin<T  Ibn 
Sand,  had  not  a  word  to  say,  could  not  ep  re 
a  single  trooper,  camel,  or  donkey  for  Brit- 
ain's use.  More  British  tre.o.ps  were  re- 
quired to  patrol  the  doubtful  Arab  areas  and 
cities,  especially  in  Egypt,  than  there  weie 
actually  lacing  Rommrl  s  Afrika  Korps  in  the 
Li'L-yan    Desert,    Pierre    vun    Passen,    distin- 


guished writer,  reports.  While  talking  of 
Arab  contributions,  tiie  major,  if  not  se)  in- 
tent upon  eic.  ping  the  facts,  might  have 
mnde  mention  of  the  contributions  cf  the 
Pa  estinian  Jews  to  the  war  cflort.  It  Is  now 
w.dely  known  that  Jewish  Palestine  Is  de- 
mocracy's arsenal.  Its  granary  and  store- 
hot  se  in  the  Keaf  Eist.  Thoa-ands  of  f ;  c- 
toiies,  Ein.all  and  lar^ie,  are  turning  out  ecseii- 
tial  Euppiies  and  wat  materials,  which,  to- 
gether w.th  the  fcod  raised  on  JcwL-.h  farn  s. 
would  have  had  to  be  transported  thousands 
of  miles  Wire  they  not  proeluced  on  the  fp^^t. 
Thi.=:  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cause 
of  the  United  Nations,  especially  so  at  the 
time  when  the  Mediterranean  was  closed  to 
Allied  shipping.  In  addition,  more  t;au 
32.000  Palestine  Jews,  out  of  a  total  of  550.000. 
have  voluntarily  enlisted  In  the  British  Army 
and  that  enlistment  continues.  This  Is  more 
than  6  percent — equivalent  to  an  enlistment 
cf  8  000  c:0  in  the  United  States.  What  men 
anel  what  re -.airces  were  placed  at  the  feet 
of  the  Allied  Nations  by  the  Arabs  when  the 
hovr  of  need  wa?  greatest? 

When  Major  Haddad  talks  of  the  dangers 
cf  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  bcmelanu  in 
Palestine,  the  lender  Is  troubled  with  visions 
of  hrrdes  of  Jews  pouring  into  the  land  of 
the  Arab  without  so  much  as  a  leaning  post 
left  for  the  di.~po-sessed  Arab.  The  fact  Is 
that  Palestine  Is  but  a  mere  strip  of  land, 
h.virg  an  area  (without  Transjordant  cf 
10.429  square  miles.  In  aica  Its  size  Is  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  State  of  'Vermont.  It 
Is  well  and  decidedly  In  point  to  consider  a 
view  of  the  facors  pertaining  to  the  other 
Arabian  lauds. 

To  the  east  lies  Iraq,  which  has  a  territory 
of  115.0:0  ."square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  3.000.000.  Iraq  Is  governed  by  the  boy 
King  Feisal  II,  the  great  grandson  of  Hus- 
sein of  Mecca.  After  the  pro-Axis  revolt  led 
by  its  Premier,  Ra'^hid  All,  in  May  of  1941 
apainst  Britain,  with  whom  Iraq  had  a  treaty, 
the  British  occupied  the  land.  In  January 
1943  the  new  regime  officially  Joined  the 
United  Nations.  The  incumbent  Premier  is 
Said  Nuri.  More  than  two-third§  of  the 
population  are  Moslems. 

To  the  north  of  Palestine  is  Syria,  com- 
pri.^inf^  53.C00  miles  with  a  population  of 
3  5-0  000.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war  it  was  a  French  mandated  territory,  but 
on  September  27.  1941.  the  Fighting  French 
General  Cntroux  declared  Syria  an  independ- 
ent republic.  Two  months  thereafter  Leha- 
non,  to  the  west,  formerly  part  of  Syria  and 
with  a  population  of  905,000,  more  than  half 
of  w'hlch  are  Christians,  was  recognized  as 
an  Independent  lepubllc. 

To  the  Fouth  of  Palestine  Is  Saudi- Arabia, 
or  the  Kmg'icm  of  Hedjaz,  largest  of  the 
Middle  East  territories,  with  900.000  squaie 
miles,  a  gieat  part  of  which  Is  desert.  It  has 
a  popuL^'ion  cf  some  4,500.000.  It  Is  an 
Independent  state  ruled  by  King  Ibn  Saud. 
He  heads  the  fa'-.atically  militant  Moslem 
sect  called  Wahhabls. 

To  the  south  of  Saudi-Arabia  lies  Yemen, 
an  independent  state  of  75  000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  3.500.000.  It  Is  governed 
by  Iman  Yahya.  who  was  friendly  to  the 
Fascist  Italy  until  Britain  reconquered 
Ethiopia. 

On  the  Persian  Gulf  there  is  Oman,  com- 
prising: 82.000  square  miles  with  a  population 
of  5C0.000  and  having  treaty  relations  with 
Britain.  There  are  also  a  number  of  lesser 
principalities  on  the  fringe  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula. 

Eeypt.  with  iU  popiUatlon  cf  17,000,000, 
Is  numerically  and  In  other  respects  the 
most  important  of  the  so-called  Arab  lands. 
The  people  of  Egypt,  however,  proclaim  them- 
selves to  be  Egyptians  rather  than  Arabs. 

Arabic-speaking  peoples  of  diverse  racial 
stock  are  also  to  be  found  throughout  north 
Africa,  In  Libya,  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Mor- 
occo. 


Finally,  It  must  be  remembered  tliat  a  long 
Internal  struggle  haa  been  in  progresa  for 
many  years  between  the  ncmatiic  elementa 
and  their  primitive  ways  and  the  settled  pop- 
ulation striving  to  establish  a  modem  way 
ci  life.  The  land  for  mo.~t  part  is  owned  by 
feudal  landlords  It  Is  also  well  to  keep  In 
miMd  that  the  only  relative  s'.ability  has  been 
achieved  by  forceful  conquest,  as  In  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Not  wishing  to  be  trapped  by  the  conveni- 
ent generalization  so  artfully  employed  by 
Major  Haddad.  I  have  deliberately  set  for  the 
multiple  facts  to  emphasize,  firstly,  the  ab- 
surdity of  speaking  of  Palestine  as  a  stum- 
b:">g  blcck  to  Arab  unity,  and.  secondly,  to 
point  out  the  vast  differences  existing  among 
the  Arabs,  the  differences  In  culture,  pur- 
suits, political  Idealogy,  the  fanaticism  of 
varyin»  religious  sects.  Then,  too,  to  Ignore 
xhp  British.  French.  German,  Italian,  Turk- 
ish, and  Russian  Interests,  mandates,  and 
controls  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  in 
speaking  of  the  possibility  of  Arab  unity  is 
to  choose  to  build  a  chimera. 

Surely  Major  Haddad  has  made  a  study  of 
th3  problems,  but  he  makes  mention  of  no 
barrier  save  that  of  Palestine  as  a  homeland 
for  the  Jews.  That  Is  •  etapperlng  burden 
to  place  on  a  little  strip  of  land  that  Is  Pales- 
tine. 10  429  square  miles  as  contrasted  with 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
that  the  Arab  peoples  can  claim  as  home. 

Nor  does  he  take  the  pains  to  disclose  that 
for  every  Inch  of  l^nd  the  Jew.sh  people 
possess  In  Palestine  they  have  paid  for.  There 
was  no  fcrclble  entry.  The  land  was  bought 
from  the  Arab  landowners,  every  bit  of  It.  at 
exces.^ive  prices.  They  paid  even  In  excess 
of  arable  land  values  and  received  desert 
values  of  lands  dry  and  ba.rrcn. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  how  whole- 
hearted Is  the  major's  approval  of  the  Mac- 
Donald  White  Paper,  thouph  he  Is  very  care- 
ful not  to  make  mention  of  it  by  name.  The 
British  fumbling  stewardship  cf  Palestine 
culminated  in  the  gross  MacDonald  White 
P.iper  which  limited  Jewish  mass  Immif^ra- 
tlon  Into  Palestine  to  the  sum  total  of  75.000 
for  the  5-year  period,  from  1939  to  1944, 
thereafter  to  be  stopped  completely,  depend- 
ent upon  the  will  of  the  Arab  majority.  The 
furthej  facts  that  the  mandate  was  approved 
by  52  nations  which  approved  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  heme  for  the  Jews  In 
Palestine  and  that  a  convention  was  signed 
by  ihe  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  pro- 
hibiting the  denial  of  entrance  Into  Pales- 
tine because  of  race  or  religion  are  all  deemed 
unmentionsblea  by  the  major.  It  may  be 
that  mention  by  him  of  such  pertinent  facts 
would  imply  his  approval  of  the  violation  of 
treaties  and  his  sanctioning  of  the  betrayal 
cf  pledges.  Nor  does  he  mention  the  fact 
that  the  Permanent  Mandates  CommlsB  on 
of  the  League  of  Nations  not  only  refused  to 
approve  the  MacDonald  White  Paper,  but  de- 
nounced It.  It  probably  Is  a  bit  unpalatable 
for  him  to  tell  us  that  Winston  Churchill 
called  the  MacDonald  White  Paper  a  "breach 
of  faith." 

The  continuous  historic  association  with 
Palestine  of  the  Jewish  people  is  further  de- 
nied both  directly  and  ..y  implication 
throughout  his  statement,  a  point  of  view 
completely  contrary  to  the  BAlfour  Declara- 
tion. tb<>  Mandate  of  the  League  of  Rations, 
the  52  nations  ratifying  the  mandate  and  the 
approval  and  consent  of  the  United  States 
both  by  way  of  convention  and  oongres- 
Bional  resolution. 

In  addition.  Major  Haddad  may  as  well 
know,  first  as  last,  that  the  American  public 
before  and  after  the  famous  Balfotir  Declara- 
tion and  up  to  the  very  present  moment 
wholeheartedly  supported  the  establishment 
in  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jew- 
ish people.  They  do  not  want  the  Balfour 
Declaration  impinged  upon.  At  the  same 
time,  the  American  public  sympathizes  «riiii 
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the  aims  and  a=p'ratlcr.s  of  the  Arabs,  con- 
s'stcnt  with  the  niKutenunce  and  perpetuity 
of  the  Jewish  nat  onal  homeland  in  Palestine. 
The  American  public,  indeed,  will  not  per- 
mit Palestine  to  be  sold  down  the  river.  In 
his  dcfpatchcs  to  h:s  home  government,  let 
Major  Haddad  emph;'.«ize  that  scores  of  Con- 
greisi'i-.cn  ar.d  fceiiutcrs  entirely  disapprove  of 
the  sontiment.s  he  expres.sod  concerning  Pal- 
estine; that,  en  the  contrary,  they  have  gone 
on  record  ar.d  will  go  on  record  ac;atn  for  free 
and  untrammtied  immigration  of  the  Jews 
Into  Pa!c.«Une — their  ancient  homeland. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EiA.KttVEL    CZLIER. 


Adopting  Chinese  Mistake 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HOiN.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  N  ;w  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  a  political  party  that  believes  in  war 
and  has  never  failed  to  get  us  into  war 
when  in  power,  it  woifld  seem  to  me  that 
It  would  have  some  regard  for  the  feet 
of  the  little  ones  who  will  be  called  upon 
to  defend  the  new  world  order  if  and 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  police  the 
world. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  of  October  9,  1943: 

ADOPTING  CHINESE  MISTAKE 

It  would  be  preposterous  for  the  United 
States  at  this  late  date  to  adopt  the  old  Chi- 
nese custom  of  compressing  the  feet,  but 
according  to  the  Greater  Buffalo  Shoe  Re- 
tailers Association,  It  appears  that  the  ra- 
tioning rules  concerning  children's  shoes  are 
working  in  that  direction. 

It  seems  that  additional  shoes  can  be  ob- 
tained for  children  If  the  parents  visit  the 
rationing  boards  and  apply  for  additional 
stamps,  but  tedious  waiting  in  line  is  neces- 
sary and  many  parents  are  reported  to  have 
given  up  the  talk  rather  than  go  through  the 
burdensome  procedure. 

There  appears  to  be  plenty  of  evidence  to 
substantiate  the  contention  that  two  pairs 
of  shoes  a  year  for  children  are  insufficient. 
Health  Commissioner  Pronczak  pointed  out 
In  a  letter  that  "it  is  Impossible,  having  fitted 
a  child's  foot  correctly,  to  have  that  fit  last 
for  6  months.  It  Is  said  that  this  rationing 
order  was  put  Into  effect  to  prevent  hoarding 
of  shoes,  but  the  result  is  that  children.  In- 
stead of  wearing  well-fitting  shoes  and  having 
perfect  feet,  are  definitely  the  losers." 

Convincing  testimony  was  offered  by  Miss 
Lucie  K.  Browning,  foster  home  department 
supervisor  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  who 
said:  "You  cannot  fit  children's  feet  for  6 
months  in  advance  without  crippling  their 
leet." 

Forcing  parents  of  children  to  sjjend  hours 
standing  in  line  at  ration  boards  every  few 
men  whs  to  obtain  additional  shoe  ration 
stamps  places  an  unfair  burden  upon  them. 
Mothers  of  large  families  cannot  easily  leave 
home  for  such  unnecessary  errands,  and  It  is 
well  known  these  days  that  many  fathers  are 
employed  during  hours  which  make  It  Im- 
possible for  them  to  visit  rationing  boards. 

As  an  additional  argument,  we  might  point 
out  that  unnecessary  trips  to  rationing  boards 
and  hours  of  standing  in  line  wears  out  the 
shoes  of  parents  at  a  faster  rate  and  thus 


to  that  extent  defects  the  shoe  rationing  pro- 
grrni.  The  as-socia' ion's  reccmmendaticn  f'T 
a  specially  designated  rrition  stamp  for  chil- 
dren only  seems  to  be  a  good  solution  A 
sim'iar  plan  worked  well  in  the  case  of  pro- 
vidins;  war  workers  with  safety  shoes. 

China  bejan  mary  yeara  ago  to  c.iscard  the 
practice  of  compreE.^ing  the' feet  of  girls  into 
unnatural  form  and  dimensions,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  country  should  enter 
up  in  the  custom  row  and  apply  it  to  both 
E'Xes.  The  Government  owes  it  to  the  chil- 
dren to  let  them  buy  wearable  weU-fltiing 
shoos;  they  do  have  to  get  their  feet  on  the 
ground  in  normal  fashion  n  order  even  to 
try  to  succeed  in  l.fe  these  clays.  Aiid  that 
regardless  of  President  Roosevelt's  premise' 
of  some  years  ago  tci  the  t fleet  that  "I  will  not 
let  the  people  down." 


The  Late  Brig.  Gen.  WiHiam  P/litchell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  radio  broadcast 
made  by  Phillip  Keyne  Gordon  over 
Mutual  network  from  WJW,  Akron,  on 
October  11.  1943: 

There  is  a  bill  t^efore  this  se.ssion  of  Con- 
gress which  I  would  like  to  recommend  to 
your  consideration. 

It  Is  a  measure  which  doesn't  cost  the 
people  of  the  United  States  one  cent  except 
the  time  of  their  elected  Congressmen,  and 
that  they  pay  for  whether  they  get  it  or  not. 

It  doesn't  ask  for  an  appropriaion.  nor.  so 
far  as  I  know,  does  it  have  any  special  politi- 
cal significance. 

It  proposes  onlj  that  a  certain  acticn  of 
18  years  ago  be  declared  a  ml~tiike  ap.d  that 
the  arbitrary  fact  created  by  that  action  be 
altered. 

Do  you  remember  Brig  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell'? 
Do  you  remember  how.  at  the  close  of  World 
War  No.  1,  he  started  on  a  one-man  crvis.-de 
to  tell  the  "brass  tats"  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
what  the  airplane  would  do  m  future  wais? 

The  general  got  himself  in  hot  water.  He 
quarreled  with  h.s  superiors.  He  ar tacked 
strategy,  military  organization,  and  the  effl- 
clency  of  officers  v/ho  were  making  the  mili- 
tary policy  of  this  Nation. 

He  fought  for  an  air  corps. 

He  was  awarded  much  public  attention, 
and  much  unfavorable  official  notice.  You 
wii:.  perhaps  recall  that  he  prophesied  the 
possible  sinking  of  big  ships  by  airpower 
alone,  and  that  his  theories  were  given  some- 
thing of  an  oppon.unity  at  demonstration.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  Billy  Mitchell  peered 
into  the  crystal  of  the  future  20  years  ago.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  foresaw  a  bomb  sight 
that  would  hit  a  barrel  head  from  20.000  feet, 
or  dreamed  of  a  swift  plane  carrying  a  deadly 
torpedo.  Perhaps  he  could  envision  an  air- 
plane diving  at  700  miles  an  hour,  or  in  level 
fllghv  at  450.  Perhaps  he  only  foresaw  that 
there  would  be  developments  and  that  the 
airplane  as  a  weapon  of  war  was  not  then 
even  on  the  thri?shold  of  the  efficiency  it 
would  achieve. 

If  you  are  old  enough.  I  know  that  you  will 
remember  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
followed  his  demonstration  of  attack  bomb- 
ing. 

I  know  that  ycu  will  remember  hew  that 
difference  of  opinion  grew  into  an  acid  and 
violent  controversy  which  resulted  in  public 


court -mar!  ;al  proceedings  a^jainst  General 
Mitchell  Icr  l:l.-^ubordination.  Those  pro- 
ceedings re.-viltcd  in  his  conviction  on  the 
charge,  and  a  sentence  that  he  be  degraded 
to  a  colonelcy  and  su:pended  from  duty  for 
5  yeais 

The  officers  of  the  court  martial  knew  Billy 
Mitchell,  and  they  knew  he  would  never  ac- 
cept the  verdict — th:it  his  resi  '.nation  would 
follow.  I  dou'ot  if  they  realized  that  his 
crusade  would  never  end  until  deaih  had 
stopped  him  in  his  determined  career. 

During  the  years  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed. I  used  to  se^  General  Mitcliell  every 
once  In  a  while.  He  was  ahvays  ready  fi  r 
an  Interview  renewinc  the  fljht,  always  ready 
With  some  new  and  effect've  statement  aboi  t 
the  warplane  of  the  future.  I  remember 
back  in — I  think  it  was  1932 — he  told  me  ore 
day  that  in  a  war  to  come  the  airolane  would 
be  the  principal  vehicle  across  the  Atlanta:; 
that  it  would  be  the  most  effective  antlsul- 
marlne  weapon,  and  that  it  would,  alon?, 
sink  the  ble^est  ships  on  the  sea  if  they  we;e 
not  rcrmed  to  meet  its  threat. 

Pearl  Harbor  was  a  fulfillment  of  his 
prophecy.  Tlie  hulks  of  the  British  Repul  e 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  evidence  of  tie 
accuracy  of  his  judgment. 

In  retrospect  it  seems  that  had  we  taken 
General  Mitcliell  as  seriously  as  we  should, 
had  we  believed  in  him  just  enough  to  tal.e 
precautions  against  the  things  he  foresaw,  ve 
might  have  teen  a  year  further  along  with 
this  war. 

The  bill  In  the  Congress  of  the  Unl*-*  d 
States — the  bill  which  I  mentioned  at  the 
start  of  this  broadca.st — proposes  that  post- 
humously, for  General  Mitchell  has  been  dei  d 
for  about  8  years  now,  the  President  of  t!ie 
United  States  shall  restore  to  him  the  rai.k 
of  brleadier  general  in  the  United  States  Army 
Air  Fi:rce. 

It  is  a  little  thing.  It  doesn't  cost  any 
money.  It  reci  gnizes  that  Gen.  Billy  Mitchtll 
was  a  great  American.    And  he  was. 

There  is  a  collateral  set  of  facts  that  seems 
to  apply.  The  Army's  "bra.ss  hats"  made  a 
colrnel  out  of  General  Mitchell  on  the  re> 
ords.  That  was  as  far  as  they  could  go.  Th-y 
couldn't  degrade  him  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people.  To  most  of  us  he  was  still 
General  Mitchell.  I  think,  maybe,  it's  time 
to  set  the  record  straight.  Some  ol  the  gen- 
eral's friends  want  to  have  the  bill  pass  be- 
fore December  20,  which  would  have  been 
his  sixty-ninth  birthday,  had  he  lived.  I 
think  he  would  like  that,  and  I'm  asking  riy 
Congressman  if  he  won't  vote  for  the  bill. 


The  Same  Old  Sucker 


EXTENSION  OF  REi.IARKS 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  ID.^HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday,  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
I  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
I  CRD,  I  include  the  following  extremely 
I   intere.'stincr  and  reali.^^tic  editorial  frcm 

the  Idaho  Statesman,  published  at  Boi:;e, 

Idaho: 

THE  S.f  ME  OLD  SUCKER 

i  Neither  ten  nor  a  thousand  rebukes  of  the 
globe-trotting  §enators  would  mean  any- 
thing  to   us   except   that   there   Is   a   lot   of 

I  fire  in  the  smoke.  In  trying  to  dodge  the 
truth  or  crush  it  the  President  has  alwfiys 
called  persons  liars  or  traitors  or  said  they 
were  giving  comfort  to  the  enemy.  It  Is  cur 
caiKhd  opinion   thiit  Mr.  Roosevelt's  notmn 
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of  tmth  Is  nothing  more,  and  has  never  been 
anything  more,  than  the  very  personal  prej- 
udices through  wh.ch  he  looks  at  the  world. 
And  In  the  present  squabble  between 
Roosevelt  and  the  five  Senators  who.  after 
a  look  at  affairs  abroad,  decided  that  the 
public  ought  to  know  more  about  this  war, 
It  Is  well  to  remember  who  these  Senators 
are.  For  Chandler  we've  never  had  much 
admiration;  but  Lodge  is  one  of  the  ablest 
Bnd  most  honest  men  In  the  Senate;  and 
Me.^d.  we  shouldn't  forget,  Is  a  New  D;al 
wheelhorse.  Now  let's  have  a  look  at  what 
the  Senators  Lodge,  Russell,  and  Mead  had 
to  .<:ay. 

Of  the  17  separate  conclusions  which 
they  arrived  at,  we  haven't  space  for 
more  than  a  few.  M!:.^D  fetched  clippings 
from  Australia  and  Great  Britain  purport- 
ing to  reveal  a  strong  anti- American  bias. 
We  can  skip  that.  There  are  newspapers  in 
this  country  with  an  antl-Brltlsh  bias.  Far 
more  serious  is  the  charge  that  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Russia  are  hoarding  their  petroleum 
supplies,  while  we,  who  have  only  12  percent 
of  the  world's  total,  are  contributing  70  per- 
cent to  the  United  Nations'  war  effort.  Tliat 
we  can  easily  believe  because  we  are  still 
the  same  old  sucker. 

The  Senators  declared  that  we  are  piling 
up  endless  problems  by  cur  "silly  propaganda 
abroad  indicating  that  this  Nation  will  feed 
and  clothe  the  world  in  the  peace  to  come." 
They  wafn  us  (who  but  fools  need  the  warn- 
ing?) that  the  task  is  Impossible,  but  that 
failure  to  feed  the  world  will,  nevenheless. 
cause  hatred  of  us  in  many  countries.  That 
Is  what  we  have  said  In  this  column  more 
times  than  once.  If  we  continue  to  go  the 
Roosevelt  way  we  are  heading  for  one  hell  of 
a  bust. 

They  said — and  remember  that  a  new 
dealer  concurred  in  this— that  "lend  lease 
supplies  sent  to  Great  Britain  are  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  British  as  their  own  prod- 
ucts, breeding  good  will  for  the  British  at  the 
expense  of  this  country  and  laying  the  basis 
for  future  British  trade."  It  is  assumed  that 
Churchill  In  a  recent  speech  took  a  slap  at 
the  Senators.  If  the  British  are  using  our 
goods,  given  away,  to  build  futiire  trade,  no 
wonder  Winnie  ciidn't  like  to  have  us  know 
about  It. 

In  regard  to  any  of  these  matters  we  don't 
have  to  depend  wholly  on  the  word  of  the 
Senators.  Raymond  Clapper,  a  New  Deallsh 
commentator,  declared  in  Thursday's  States- 
man that  Churchill  still  has  a  "stand-pat 
empire  position.  The  British  will  hold  every- 
thing. They  will  hold  Hong  Kong.  Stalin 
will  hold  the  Baltic  states,  and  God  knows 
what  else  •  •  •  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  any 
suggestion  from  London  or  Moscow  that  ad- 
vances the  cause  of  collaboration.  Tliere  Is 
not  the  faintest  sign  of  any  conclusion." 

That  Is  ClapiTer  spealcing.  And  in  the  same 
Issue  Mallon  called  to  cur  attention  the  book 
by  Kenneth  Crawford,  a  topflight  reporter, 
which  deals  with  our  fighting  men  in  north 
Africa  and  elsewhere.  It  is  Crawford's 
opinion  that  our  men  will  come  back  believ- 
ing that  "only  complete  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  Is  a  good  national  policy." 
Put  that  statement  side  ty  side  w,th  one 
mr.de  by  the  Senators,  namely,  "that  a  need 
for  a  clear  national  policy  for  this  country  is 
strikingly  apparent" 

Even  for  a  moron  these  facts  are  evident: 
(1)  That  If  the  British  persist  In  holding  on 
to  every  single  bit  of  their  Empire,  and  if  the 
Russians  persist  in  violating  small  nations  in 
the  Interest  of  what  they  call  nationPl  safety, 
then  (2)  the  peace  will  be  lost,  and  (3)  we 
shall  have  again  fought  a  war  for  ether  na- 
tions and  will  be  left  holding  the  bag.  That 
seems  to  be  the  road  we  are  traveling  now 
with  the  Great  Indispensable;  and  instead 
of  hushing  the  Senators,  we  want  them  to  be 
allowed  to  tell  all  the  truth  except  miliiary 
secrets.    II  we  pursue  a  blind  and  blundering 


way,  squandering  our  wealth,  making  prepos- 
terous promises,  and  playing  the  sucker  to 
statesmen  looking  out  solely  for  their  own  na- 
tional Interests,  we  shall  fetch  up  in  cynical 
disillusionment  again  and  the  revulsion  wilj 
throw  us  into  an  Isolationism  more  extreme 
than  any  we  have  ever  known. 

We  hope  you  did  not  miss  the  very  sig- 
nificant statement  by  Pravda,  the  official 
Stalin  mouthpiece  While  British  and  Ameri- 
can envoys  were  on  the  way  to  Moscow. 
Pravda  declared  that  the  Russians  do  not  in- 
tend, at  the  forthcoming  conference,  to  dis- 
cuss frontiers  or  the  status  at  any  peoples 
bordering  on  Russia.  They  don't  regard  sucli 
a  matter  as  any  more  relevant  than  the  status 
of  California.  But  we — we,  the  Idealists,  the 
world  crusaders,  the  noble  kn^ht-errant 
fighting  for  the  downtrodden  and  dis- 
possessed— we  have  promised.  In  a  little  docu- 
ment known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter,  as  well 
as  In  I>residential  blessings  elsewhere,  that 
after  the  war  all  peoples  will  hav«  the  priv- 
ilege and  right  of  autonomous  self-govern- 
ment, precisely  to  Italicize  that  the  President 
has  recently  asked  the  power  to  grant  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Filipinos. 

How  are  we  going  to  make  that  promise 
stick?  We  aren't,  and  in  words  as  plain  as 
words  can  be  Pravda  has  served  notice  that 
we'd  better  get  the  notion  out  of  our  mind. 
Stalin  will  a:^k  Hull  when  that  second  front 
is  coming  across  the  channel;  and  Hull  will 
ask  Stalin  how  about  the  Baltic  states  and 
Finland  and  the  Balkans  and  Turkey;  and 
Stalin  will  say  again.  "How  about  tkat  second 
front?"  and  Mr  Hull,  a  little  wiser  than  when 
he  went,  will  come  home. 

And  If  you  ask  us.  "So  what?  Aren't  we 
doing  our  best?"  the  answer  Is  this,  that 
the  President,  listening  to  the  crackpot  re- 
makers  of  worlds  who  surround  him.  has 
committed  us  to  a  program  which  was 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  first.  We  can't 
feed  the  whole  world,  we  can't  change  the 
prejudices  and  habits  of  people,  we  can't  give 
self-government  to  tho.^e  not  ready  for  it. 
The  time  to  have  got  concessions  out  of 
Churchill  and  Stalin  was  when  they  wctc 
desperate  and  ready  to  listen. 

It's  too  late  now  to  get  by  threat  or  force 
what  we  are  unable  to  get  by  reason.  We 
entered  the  war  on  the  long  end.  but  now 
we  are  on  the  short  end  because  we  ha\e 
the  Japs  on  our  hands.  We  must  go  ahead 
With  the  Pacific  war  no  matter  what  the 
others  do — and  the  others  know  it.  From 
here  on  out  two  realists  across  the  Atlantic 
are  In  a  position  to  do  the  tough  talking 
and  we — like  it  or  not — will  have  to  listen. 


Squandering  Is  Sabotage 
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HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokd,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Lorain  Journal  of  October  22,  1943: 

SQtTAKDEEINC  IS   SABOTAGE 

In  times  like  these,  a  government  at  war 
naturally  tends  to  pour  out  money  like  water, 
especially  If  It  Is-  ooerating  the  richest  coun- 
try In  the  world. 

In  Lincoln's  time  he  operated  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  essential  thing  was  to  preserve 
the  Union  at  whatever  cost.  Likewise  now, 
with  American  Involvement  In  the  present 


world  crisis,  it  is  essential  to  defeat  the  gang- 
ster governments  and  preserve  the  free  na- 
tions, at  whatever  cost. 

But  the  mode  of  operation  Is  subject  to 
re\iew  and  criticism,  by  Congress  and  the 
public.  There  have  been  many  comments 
lately  to  the  effect  that  too  much  publk: 
money  Is  being  spent  carelessly  on  the  war 
effort. 

All  too  many  people  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  Instances  of  waste.  They  can  hardly 
escape  the  conclusion  that  If  there  Is  spend- 
thrift expenditure  at  the  public's  money  In 
the  few  cases  they  know  about,  there  must  be 
needless  squandering  In  the  thousands  oX 
oases  they  do  not  know  about. 

Some  laxity  may  be  Inevitable,  There  \» 
bound  to  be  waste  in  a  vast  war  efTort  which 
covers  the  world  and  necessarily  supports  the 
fighting  men  and  also  their  dependents  In 
many  countries.  Fair-minded  people  realise, 
too.  that  time  is  "of  the  essence."  in  attack- 
ing the  enemy  wherever  he  is  Tound  and  in 
whatever  form. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  lmp>ortant  not  to  throw 
money  and  materials  about  recklessly. 

E\ery  evidence  of  squandering  is  a  blow  at 
the  war  effort.  Needless  expenditure  Is  just 
as  much  sabotage  as  destruction  to  war 
property  and  equipment.  More  than  that  It 
is  a  blow  at  morale,  far  more  damaging 
than  enemy  propaganda.  Outright  sabotage 
makes  people  mad.  Increases  their  eeal  to  win. 
But  unnecessary  carelessness  and  extravs- 
gjance  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been 
entrusted  with  spending  of  the  people's 
money  Is  bound  to  be  a  depressing  Influence. 


Food  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  U  VERN  R.  DILWEG 

Of  WWCOHSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  DILWEG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  10 
days  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  held  hearings  on  the 
bill  to  continue  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp>oration.  The  bill  was  finally  voted 
out  forbidding  subsidies  to  keep  down  re- 
tail food  prices.  The  bill  continues  the 
life  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion from  December  31.  1943.  to  July  1, 
1945.  but  does  not  grant  the  extra  $500,- 
000.000  borrowing  power  asked  for. 

It  was  my  belfef  that  the  committee 
had  exhausted  the  field  of  argument,  pro 
and  con,  for  the  use  of  food  subsidies. 
I  was  mistaken.  Under  leave  granted 
me  by  the  Hou.^e,  I  am  incorporating 
herewith  in  the  Record  an  editorial  re- 
cently published  in  the  Green  Bay  Press 
Gazette.  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  presenting  a 
new  angle  on  the  use  of  food  subsidies, 
I  believe  this  editorial  should  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
House.     The  editorial  follows: 

rooD  suBsroiEs 

A  House  committee  has  voted  against  ex- 
tension of  food  subsidies  beyond  the  cloae  of 
the  year. 

That  does  not  necessarily  mecn  that  the 
House,  or  the  Congress,  will  approve  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee. 

The  President  and  his  advlssrs  sre  of  the 
opinion  that  If  the  subsidy  Is  withdrawn 
from  butter,  cheese,  dry  beans,  sugar,  canned 
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.vegetable**,  and  pork  products,  wnere  It 
Is  now  appl:ed.  dangercus  price  increases  in 
those  pruducts  may  ensue. 

It  IS  possible  that  s-ome  of  the  House  com- 
ir.iitee  voted  a^'alnst  subsidies  in  ordT  to 
biing  about  s-uch  i:r!ce  increases.  It  :s  likely 
that  others  voted  as  they  did  because  op- 
posed to  subsidies  en  principle. 

The  trouble  is  that  during  war  we  must 
occasionally  abandon  principle;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  this  should  be  done  ratlier  than 
Xace  steep  price  increases. 

There  are  few  rules  in  wartime  that  can  be 
laid  down  rigidly  just  because  the  conditions 
that  generally  make  rules  dependable  either 
do  not  exist  or  are  altered  violently  because 
cf  the  abnormality  of  our  lives. 

There  are  many  strong  reasons  against  sub- 
fldies.  There  is  one  strong  reason  in  their 
favur.  Against  them  it  may  be  said  that  the 
soldier  fighting  in  New  Guinea  on  small  pay 
will  return  after  the  w.ir  and  be  taxed  to 
pay  up  these  very  subsidies.  And  that  is  an 
argument  that  is  very  ha'-d  to  meet  because 
It  cites  an  obvictia  Injustice. 

The  subsidies,  however,  will  help  to  hold 
price  rises  in  ciieck.  They  are  like  the  springs 
upon  p-eat  vehicles.  They  absorb  the  shock. 
They  scfien  the  bump.     They  delay  the  hurt. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  perversion  that  ap- 
pears in  all  wartime  conditions — sudden  and 
unreasonable  price  rises.  And  we  know  from 
the  experience  of  other  nations  and  our- 
selves that  a  country  can  simply  be  racked 
to  pieces  If  It  permits  the  absence  of  its  men 
at  the  front,  the  lessened  production  of  goods 
at  home  and  the  greater  demand  occasioned 
by  the  fullness  of  employment  to  work  with- 
out check  In  distracting  and  demoralizing 
the  people. 

We  are  going  to  have  some  inflation.  It  is 
■Imply  unavoidable.  But  its  harm  will  he 
minimized  in  proportion  as  it  is  restrained. 

This  Is  going  to  be  a  long  war.  And  we 
will  take  it  better  and  fight  it  more  ef- 
ficiently the  sooner  we  learn  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  it  for  any  of  us.  Banishing  the  de- 
lusion of  wv  profits  would  banish  also  must 
of  this  argument  against  subsidies. 


Confession  of  Paul  McNutt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK? 
^  or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of 
Monday.  October  18,  1943: 

coNrxssiON  or  Paul  M'Ntrrr 

Speaking  before  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  convention  In  Boston  last  week, 
Chairman  Paul  V.  McNutt  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  asserted  that  objectives 
toward  which  every  action  of  the  Commission 
Is  directed  are:  To  see  that  every  worker  on  a 
war  Job  stays  on  the  Job;  that  workers  in 
ronessentlal  industries  transTer  to  Jobs  of 
higher  war  priority;  that  every  employer  and 
labor  group  cooperate  fully  to  eliminate  prac- 
tices wasting  manpower;  that  needs  of  the 
armed  services  be  filled  without  disrupting 
vital  war  production. 

Later  in  the  same  speech,  Mr.  McNutt  lists 
pome  cf  the  things  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission still  has  to  accomplish.    We  quote: 

1.  Turn-over  has  not  been  solved. 

2.  Transfers  from  nonessential  to  war  Jobs 
are  not  progressing  at  the  rat*  demanded  a 


yp^T   ago   by   t!ie   Mir.i-^f^'^P'i^-L^bor   Com- 
niittee. 

3.  Productivity  per  worker  needs  to  go  up. 

4.  We  are  not  getting  tnd  h'j'.duig  the  peu- 
p'e  we  need  in  the  hot,  stUily,  ui.glamorotis, 
dsagreeatale.  and  relatively  less  paid  jobs. 

5.  We  are  not  pettir.g  enauuh  women 
workers.    The  ones  we  get  quit  too  often. 

Tacse  a.-e  verbatim  admlssicns  of  the  man- 
power chief.  They  are  frank  enough  Mr. 
McNutt  contends  the  Comm!.=^<ion  h.^s  m;Kie 
Icng.  progressive  strides  Yet  he  confecbcs 
that  in  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  is  designed,  It 
hiiS  not  succeeded. 

He  thinks  labcr  pirating  has  been  whipped. 
But  needed  transfers  to  war  Jobs  and  prob- 
lems of  worker  productivity  have  not  been 
solved.  Turn-over  has  not  bfrn  ehminatcd. 
Manpower  is  being  wasted  in  war  plants,  in 
some  cases  prodigally.  The  needs  of  the 
armed  services  are  being  filled  and  vital  war 
Industry  still  keeps  up  its  rec~rd  output. 
True,  but  inroads  are  being  made  in  ranks 
of  fathers  now.  while  inept  manpower  con- 
trol allows  many  thousands  of  young  mm, 
n(n  indispensab.e,  to  remain  in  war  plants. 

On  the  basis  of  Mr.  McNutt's  own  state- 
ments, it  is  difficult  to  see  jUst  vhat  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  has  accomplished  of 
significance. 


Revolutionary  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSiE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  followine;  editorial  from  the 
Lorain  Journal  of  October  23. 1943: 

REVOLUriONART     LECISL.ATION 

While  war  commands  the  attention  of  the 
people,  a  bill  of  revolutionary  social  conse- 
quences for  all  cf  us  has  been  started  through 
Congress. 

It  is  a  bill  that  calls  for  a  broad  expansion 
of  social  security — an  expansion  that  would 
increa.se  social-security  taxes  upon  worl;ers 
frcjm  the  present  1  percent  a  year  on  earning 
up  to  $3,000  a  year,  to  6  percent,  plus  a  like 
amount  from  e.aiployers.  This  acids  up  to  a 
special  tax  of  1:2  percent  on  practically  every 
pay  roll  in  the  land,  in  addition  to  income 
taxes,  or  sufBcicnt  to  raise  an  estimated  an- 
nual revenue  o:'  $12,000,000,000. 

Here  is  something  that  In  normal  times 
v.'ould  be  a  subject  uf  Nation-wide  di>cussion 
and  debate,  but  because  of  the  war  little  has 
been  heard  of  1:. 

Some  of  the  orovisinns  of  the  bill  are  un- 
deniably desirable,  such  a.s  protection  of 
social-security  lights  of  those  in  the  military 
service,  and  unemployment  allowances  for 
war  veterans  :n  the  immediate  post-war 
period. 

The  same  can't  be  said  for  other  features. 
especially  a  health  and  ho.'-pitalizatic.n  pro- 
vision that  would  regiment  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  make  virtually  every  hospital  in 
the  land  a  branch  of  the  Government  at 
Washington. 

Of  the  new  social-security  taxes,  it  is 
claimed  that  some  $600,900,000  would  be  ear- 
marked for  administration  of  tlie  medical 
care  department,  enough  to  pay  every 
physician  in  thi;  country  $5,000  a  year  and  to 
buy  every  bed  in  every  non-Governmcut 
hospital  at  fd  a  day. 


It  IS  this  provision  that  has  been  the  fcx:ua 
cf  the  all  too  little  aitontion  the  measure  has 
received.  It  has  aroused  the  American  I.!edi- 
cal  Association,  catised  a  national  physicians' 
committee  to  issue  a  number  of  alarcung 
s;.i".emcr.ts,  and  re  tilted  in  numerous  m  vvs- 
paper  editorials  under  such  headings  as  'So- 
cialized medicine."  "Regimenting  healh," 
"Totalitarian  medicine,"  "Dictated  healih," 
and  "Cc  mmunizcd  medicine." 

This  has  caused  such  publications  as  the 
Now  Republic,  previotiEly  lukewarm  tcvard 
the  bill,  to  ru'-h  its  defense  charging  d^rty 
work  by  the  doctors, 

Backt-rs  of  the  plan  say  it  is  designee  to 
offer  adequate  medical  care  to  the  Amer  can 
people  at  minimum  cost  and  that  opposiion 
cc  mes  from  reactionary  Roosevelt-hat  .ng, 
anil-New  Deal  forces. 

On  the  ctlur  hand,  opponents  of  the  plan 
ch.u'ge  it  will  completely  revolutionize  m 'di- 
ctI  practice,  help  enslave  the  individua;  to 
the  state,  put  doctors  and  hospitals  ui  der 
political  domination,  and  cau.se  us  to  cell  a 
"ward  heeler"  when  we  get  sick. 

The  truth   probably,  is  somewhere  betw"en. 

The  family  physician  commands  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  cf  the  average  citizen, 
a  place  he  has  won  by  service,  faithf ulr  ess, 
and  Integrity.  The  public  has  no  desir.-  to 
see  his  place  taken  by  a  political  wheelh<  rse. 
However,  this  doesn't  mean  that  all  this 
re:-pe  t  and  confidence  extends  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  Nor  does  it  n  ean 
that  the  avera;^e  citizen  is  convinced  that  cur 
medical  system  is  all  that  it  should  be. 

The  fate  of  this  bill  will  depend  in  g'eat 
measure  upon  the  reactions  of  the  miiidle 
class  upon  whom  sickness  now  puts  the 
greatest  financial  burden.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  get  good  care  under  the  present  system 
of  medicine,  but  a  serious  siege  of  illne  s  is 
apt  to  bring  a  middle-class  family  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  We  believe  that  the 
medical  prcfe.ssion  should  remedy  this  If 
It  doesn't,  the  Government  will  try  to.  The 
Wheeler-Murray  bill  is  such  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

It  isn't  good,  because  it  goes  too  far  when 
It  sets  up  a  Federal  agency  that  would  hire 
doctors  for  us,  set  fees,  say  who  is  qual  lied 
as  a  specialist,  tell  people  what  hospita'-s  or 
donors  they  mu-t  go  to,  and  tell  doctors  how 
many  patients  they  may  serve. 

We  believe  that  some  form  of  health  In- 
surance is  desirable  and  hope  that  the  ried- 
Ical  profession  will  be  able  to  offer  it  to  us 
without  injury  to  the  high  medical  stand- 
ards enjoyed  in  America. 

More  than  that,  hov.ever,  we  believe  there 
should  be  a  moratcrium  on  such  revolution- 
ary social  leeislation  until  after  the  war. 
Such  measures  cannot  receive  the  attention 
they  deterve  while  our  attention  Is  ceniered 
elsewhete. 

Also  the  10  000  000  men  in  service,  includ- 
ing many  thousands  of  doctors,  have  a  i  ight 
to  be  heard.  Tlie  rules  should  not  be 
changed  in  their  absence. 


Federal  Employees  in  South  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVICS 

Monday,  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  •while  I  was 
home  during  the  recent  congressional  re- 
cess, I  found  a  great  deal  of  interest 
taken  in  the  .'subject  of  Federal  emp:oy- 
ment.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  employing  a 
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very  large  number  of  people  in  civil  ac- 
tivities and  that  this  number  should  be 
reduced. 

Interest  had  been  aroused  by  the  re- 
port that  the  Federal  Government  had 
some  10,OC0  employees  in  South  Dakota, 
which  was  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
State  and  county  employees. 

Believing  that  it  would  be  helpful  to 
knew  how  such  a  number  were  employed 
I  ayk  the  president  of  the  Civil  Senice 
Conxmission  for  a  report  on  the  matter. 
He  rephed  as  follows: 

UrnriD  States  Civil  Sehvice  Commission. 

Waaiimgton.  D.  C.  October  11,  li,43. 
Hon.  Fkancis  Case. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Was?iington,  D   C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Case:  I  have  ycur  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1&43.  concerning  statistics  on  Fed- 
eral employment  in  the  State  of  Souih 
Dakota. 

The  following  tabulation  from  a  recent 
BU.vey  conducted  by  the  commission  gives 
the  number  of  civilian  employees  in  various 
executive  departments  and  agencies  in  South 
Dakota,  a«  of  the  second  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1943: 

Total   Federal  employment   in  South 

Dakota .' 10.  000 


War    Department 5.  100 

OflBce  of  Price  Administration 300 

Office     for     Emergency     Manage- 
ment   300 

Prst  Office  Department 1.  700 

Agriculture     Department      (esti- 
mated)    800 

Treasury   Department 500 

Veterans'  Administration 300 

All  other  agencies 1,000 

Further  break-dnwna  by  classification  or 
employment  groups  were  not  obtained  in  this 
survey  of  the  geograpiiic  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral employees  in  field  establishments.  It  is 
not  possible,  therefore,  to  determine  how 
many  of  these  employees  have  war  service 
appointments,  permanent  appointments,  etc. 
Al£<J.  only  the  grand  total  for  the  Agriculture 
Department  (including  A  A  A.)  Is  avaUable; 
no  civilian  employees  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment are  located  in  your  Slate. 

I  trust  that  this  inlormation  will  be  of 
value  to  you.  If  we  may  be  cf  further  as- 
sistance to  you  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  us. 

S.ncerely  yours. 

Hahrt  B    Mitchell, 

Proident. 

It  v.in  be  noted  that  5.100  of  the  10,000 
reported  Federal  employees  are  em- 
ployees of  the  War  Department.  Most 
of  these  presumably  are  at  the  following 
major  military  establishments: 

Black  Hills  Ordnance  Depot,  Prove; 
Army  Air  Base,  Rapid  City;  Air  Force 
Technical  School,  Sioux  Falls;  Fort 
Meade  Military  Post,  Sturgis;  Rapid  City 
Satellite  Field.  Pierre;  Sioux  City  Satel- 
lite Fields,  Mitchell  and  Watertown. 

The  bulk  of  the  employees  are  doubt- 
less at  the  three  largest  installations  at 
Provo.  Rapid  City,  and  Sioux  Falls. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  letter  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  does  not  break 
down  the  employees  for  the  Agriculture 
and  Treasury  Departments  and  does  not 
list  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  does  have  a 
great  many  employees  in  the  activities  of 
the  Indian  Service,  Bureau  of  Mines.  Bu- 
reau   of    Reclamation,    National    Park 


Service,  United  St&tes  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  General  Land  Office.  Presum- 
ably, these  are  covered  in  the  1,000  em- 
ployees listed  for  "all  other  agencies." 

The  people  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Speaker,  share  in  the  common  demand 
throughout  the  country  for  a  i eduction 
in  Federal  employment.  They  want  the 
war  prosecuted  vigorously  but  they  do 
not  want  manpower  wasted,  either  in 
military  activities  or  any  other  activity 
of  the  Government.  While  we  appreci- 
ate havmg  these  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  South  Dakota,  neither 
there  nor  elsewhere  do  we  want  Pedeial 
Government  to  employ  more  personnel 
than  is  needed  for  the  efficient  and  eflcc- 
tive  prosecution  of  necessary  activities. 


New  Deal  and  SUtes'  Rights  Clash  en 
Insurance  Regvlation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  by  Raymond 
Moley  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. Wednesday,  October  20,  1943,  as 
follows: 

New  Deal  and  Statis'  Rights  Clash  on 
Insuranci  Regulation 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Even  in  wartime  the  New  Deal  Is  Intent 
upon  its  revolution  In  the  field  cf  insur- 
ance regulation  one  of  the  boldest  of  inva- 
sKiis  of  authority  cf  the  States  has  been 
going  on  for  mare  than  a  year.  In  this  it 
is  easy  to  see  one  of  the  major  fourth-term 
issues  of  1944. 

Senators  B.mlky  and  Van  Nuys  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  keep  the  regulation  of  insur- 
ance in  the  States.  The  figlit  over  this  biil  is 
just  beginning.  Stale  Governors,  whose  re- 
cent c-.inierences  have  opened  new  chapters 
in  statesmanslnp.  aie  ccming  to  the  support 
of  the  bill.  But  we  may  expect  a  full-diess 
New  De.U  attack  upon  it.  If  this  succe-^ds. 
the  door  will  be  opened  to  aimcst  limitless 
Invasion  of  the  States.  n3t  by  authority  cf 
Congress  but  by  bureaucratic  manipulation 
cf  Jud[;e-made  law.  Because  it  is  a  back- 
dccr  entry,  it   is  high  time  to  turn  on  the 

lights. 

THE    ATLANTA    CASE 

Back  in  1938  the  Temporary  National 
Ecrnomlc  Committee,  wel'.-padded  with  New 
Deal  stpff  lawyers,  made  a  major  attack  uprn 
life  insuiance.  The  companies  did  well  in 
meeting  this  effort,  but  it  was  clear  that  the 
next  attack  would  be  on  fire  insurance.  The 
war  intervened,  however,  and  a  less  direct  at- 
tack began.  The  Justice  Department  in 
August  1942  brought  about  the  Indictment 
cf  more  than  2C0  companies  and  individuals 
in  the  Federal  district  court  of  Atlanta.  The 
case  made  by  the  Government  waa  elaborate. 
It  displayed  vast  erudition.  Its  real  object 
was  quite  obTtously  to  bring  abont  a  legal 
levolution  in  the  traditional  right*  of  States 
to  regulate  Insxirance. 

The  point  was  that  if  the  Ooverninent 
could  get  the  courts  to  reverse  the  law  ol 


75  years  and  to  declare  Insumnce  to  b«  com- 
merce they  could,  through  criminal  anti- 
trust proceedings,  bring  the  control  at  In- 
surance under  the  Departnect  of  Justice 
and  throw  S.ate  laws  into  confusion.  The  el- 
fort  would  be  to  make  criminal  eertam  ac- 
tions nf  tlie  bu-iiness  of  Insurance  which,  un- 
der State  laws,  were  practically  compulacry. 

DOUBLE-EDGED    ISSUE 

Judge  Undorwocd  of  Atlanta  threw  out  the 
indictments,  declanng  Uiat  "Tlie  St:pienie 
Court  dectsiuns  mu&t  be  followed  by  this 
court."  The  case  now  must  go  to  the  new 
Supreme  Court,  and.  In  light  of  the  tone 
of  that  court's  recent  decL&lons,  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  the  sa\ight-for  legal  revo- 
;u?ion  may  be  declared  there. 

Only  Congress  can  make  sure  that  the 
Stales  can  be  saved  from  this  further  loss  of 
power.  The  Bailey-Van  Nuys  bill  is  ghcrt 
and  to  the  point.  Insurance.  It  declares.  Is 
.1  matter  for  State  re^tilatlon.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  displacement  or  encumbrance  of 
the  States  by  a  Federal  bureau  or  other- 
wise. And  since  long  experience  has  Justi- 
fied State  regulation,  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws  shall  not  apply  to  the  business  cf  in- 
isurance. 

Here  is  a  double-edged  Issue.  Is  wartime 
:i  proper  moment  to  bring  about  a  legal  revo- 
lution? And  are  States,  at  a  moment  when 
Federal  bureaucracy  is  crepkmg  in  every 
joint,  to  be  further  reduced  in  Importance? 
The  answers  lie  with  Congress. 


Sumauuies  af  BilU,  Repoits,  Coau&ittae 
Views,  and  Lavs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 

or  DKLAWARX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  25,  1943 

Mr,  WILLEY.  Mr.  Speak&r.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  constituent  malt- 
ing certain  suggestions  with  reference  to 
tile  simplification  of  legislative  action  for 
the  better  understanding  of  the  public. 
The  ideas  expressed  are  well  stated  and 
seem  worthy  of  consideration,  hence  my 
request  to  insert  a  copy  of  the  letter  in 
the  Congressional  Record  under  exten- 
sion of  remarks,  so  tliat  all  Members  who 
desire  may  study  the  proposals  contained 
therein : 

Wilmington,  Del..  Octcher  9.  1S43. 
The  Honorable  E.\r.'-E  D.  Wlllet, 
House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De\r  Sth:  Some  of  our  recent  noon -hour 
disctusions  have  concerned  the  American 
form  of  government.  It  seemed  to  be  gen- 
erally agreed  that  most  of  un  need,  to  fhcw 
more  Uiterest  and  concern  In  the  work  done 
both  by  the  administrative  branch  and  by 
Congress — interest  and  concern  which  would 
be  made  manifest  in  Intelligent  suggestions 
and  advice  to  our  lawmakers  and  adminis- 
tration and  in  intelligent  voting  during  elec- 
tions and  not  simply  in  grumbling  and  com- 
plaining to  each  other.  I  therefore  made 
this  suggestion:  That  committee  reports  and 
laws  passed  by  Congress  be  summarized  In 
nontechnical  terms  and  given  wide  circula- 
tion. I  should  like  to  elaborate  on  this  sug- 
gestion. 

Each  bill  reported  by  a  committee  shcu'd 
be  accompanied  by  a  1-  or  2 -page  «uixuna.y 
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which  would  Include  these  sections:  First,  a 
brief  statement  of  the  objective  of  the  bili; 
eeccnd.  a  list  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
bill:  third,  a  statement  of  the  committee 
majority  explaining  why  they  believe  the  cb- 
Jecave  is  a  worthy  one  and  how  this  bill  will 
achieve  that  cbjcctive:  fourth,  a  rtatcment 
by  the  minority  stating  their  objections;  ard 
fifth,  a  list  of  the  committee  members  in 
f.iVdr  of  the  bill  and  of  those  opposed.  Ttie 
fiiKt  two  sectior.3  must  be  so  written  as  -.o 
be  acceptable  to  the  entire  committee.  Tliis 
Eummary  should  be  printed  and  sent  to  all 
C  ;ii,':t'i^s-men.  all  administrative  offlc.als  w^.o 
would  administer  the  law  If  the  bill  we-2 
}.asfed.  all  newspapers,  radio  stations,  ar.d 
n;i  libraries.  I  do  not  believe  Congress  shou.d 
request  newspapers  to  publish  all  these  re- 
port.-—I  am  sure  that  each  paper  wou.d 
placlly  print  .^uch  authoritative  and  responsl- 
blp  statements  concerning  the  bills  most  vi- 
tally related  to  the  interests  of  the  people  n 
Its  area  of  circulation  We,  as  individuals, 
probably  could  persuade  our  local  newspa- 
pers to  provide  rek'ular  space  for  licting  re- 
ports by  number  and  objective  so  thiit  we 
could  find  and  study  those  of  greatest  inter- 
est to  us.  Such  a  summary  would  allow  us 
til  express  our  opinions  to  you  in  Congreis 
at  the  time  when  it  would  do  the  most  good, 
1.  c  .  before  the  bill  Is  passed. 

S.'condly.  when  a  bill  is  passed  and  be- 
C(.ines  a  law,  a  similar  short  summary  of  the 
law  should  be  prepared.  This  summai  y 
should  include  the  statement  of  the  objec- 
tive, tiie  revised  list  of  essential  features,  and 
the  recorded  vote  of  Congressmen  on  the 
final  bill.  This  should  be  given  the  sarr.e 
•Aid?  circulation,  with  additional  copies  made 
available  to  individuals  who  request  them. 

The  reasons  I^'T  my  suggestion  are  these. 
rir>t.  such  summnries  would  be  the  best  way 
In  which  you  Congressmen  could  report  to 
the  ftilks  back  home.  Present  newspaper 
reports  do  not  give  the  Information  so  con- 
cisely or  in  an  unbiased  way.  The  Concres- 
EicN.M  Record  docs  not  serve  the  same  pur- 
p>o^e,  for  we  have  to  wade  through  pages  of 
c.ebate  and  discussion  to  find  Just  what  cur 
reprtsjntative  did  or  said,  if  that  appears  at 
pU.  Certainly  not  many  of  us  would  study 
the  entire  bill  or  law.  for  it  would  eithe- 
take  too  mUch  time  or  else  be  phrased  in 
too  technical  terms.  Second,  such  sum- 
narles  would  be  the  best  way  for  us  voters 
to  check  up  on  our  own  Senators  and  Repre- 
s?ntatives.  We  would  merely  have  to  leaf 
through  the  summaries  to  see  whether  their 
pattern  of  votes  showed  a  consistent  under- 
standing of  and  adherence  to  a  given  general 
policy  that  appealed  to  us.  This  would  be 
very  easy  for  us,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  to 
nake  Americans  take  an  active  Interest  in 
our  Government  it  would  have  to  be  easy 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  very  difllcult  for  a 
candidate  to  mask  his  real  record  In  Con- 
gress. Third,  such  summaries  might  also  be 
very  helpful  to  Congressmen.  I'm  sure  that 
li  must  be  impossible  for  them  to  read  and 
study  every  bill  in  its  entirety.  These  sum- 
maries might  make  it  easier  for  them  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  or  to  ask  their  ques- 
tions about  issues  that  they  don't  have  time 
t.)  study  thoroughly .  and  therefore  make  it 
possible  to  learn  whether  a  yea  or  a  nay 
v.culd  bettor  fit  their  general  plan  of  action. 

I  realize  that  this  suggestion  has  been  ap- 
plied only  to  the  legislative  branch.  I  have 
lio  doubt,  however,  that  some  similar  sjs- 
Jem  of  regular  reports  from  the  executive 
laanch  would  also  be  worth  while. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  ycur  opinion  of 
this  suggestion.  If  the  Idea  behind  it  seems 
to  have  any  merit.  I  would  appreciate  know- 
ing which  Congressmen  might  be  willing  to 
ttudy  it  and  recommend  action  on  it. 
Very  sincerely  ycurs, 

JOUN   H.   BLOMQtnST. 


Resolution  of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  on  Price  of  Milk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  me,  I 
insert  the  following  resolution,  adopted 
unanimou.sly  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  are  two  problems  with  which 
this  Conpres:  must  deal  if  we  are  to  avoid 
serious  shortages:  One  is  the  milk  price 
and  the  other  is  the  price  of  crude  oil, 

The  resolution  follows: 

Wherea.s  the  various  governmental  agencies 
such  as  the  O.  P.  A  .  W.  F.  A  .  and  .'^o  fcr'h, 
have  demonstrated  their  inability  to  hold  the 
line  on  labor,  feed,  and  other  costs  of  pro- 
ducina;  milk:   and 

Whereas  the  same  governmental  agencies 
have  frrzen  our  milk  price.s  at  Pe.irl  H:irbor 
levels,  thus  squeezing  us  between  ccnstantly 
rising  production  costs  and  frozen  milk  prices; 
and 

Whereas  as  we  predicted  as  early  as  last 
January,  more  of  cur  members  each  week  are 
being  forced  to  give  up  and  sell  off  their  herds, 
and  milk  production  in  Connecticut  continues 
to  decline  to  the  extent  that  there  is  new  not 
encurih  milk  to  supply  even  the  restricted 
amount  consumers  are  allowed  to  purchase 
under  the  new  Government  limitation  orders 
made  effective  last  Sunday:   and 

Whereas  the  Government  has  attempted  to 
approach  a  solution  to  this  situation  by 
means  of  a  direct  subsidy  to  be  paid  to  milk 
producers,  even  the  amcunt  of  which  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  meet  our  needs;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolicd  by  the  Board  of  Director'^  of  the 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
That  the  Association  realizes  that,  due  to  the 
above  Governm.ent  controls,  our  members  will 
be  forced  by  economic  pressure  to  accept 
these  Inadequate  subsidies  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  but  that  members  can  be  assured 
that  in  line  with  the  previously  adopted 
policy  of  the  association  and  after  continued 
study  and  survey  of  the  situation,  the  officers, 
directors,  and  management  will  continue  to 
fight  with  every  means  at  their  command  for 
a  living  price  in  the  market  place  for  the 
members'  milk,  and  for  the  discontinuance 
of  the  whole  unsound  subsidy  program  as 
a  substitute  for  fair  prices. 


United  States  Policies  Seen  Aiding  British 
Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cm 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 


Da^id  Lawrence  from  the  Washington 
Star: 

Uniteu  States  PoLirirs  Seen  Aiding  British 
Trade 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Recent  cnmmer.ts  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment on  the  alleged  views  of  American  Sena- 
tors concerning  British  policies  overseas  in- 
dicate clearly  that  even  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  docs  not  fuily  understand  the  crit- 
icism whiCii  IS  being  made  here  of  the  lease- 
lend  program   and   its   implications. 

Nobody  is  criticizing  the  Briti.-h  policy,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  criticism  of  the  American 
attitude,  which  is  described  as  ranging  all 
the  Way  from  carelessness  in  the  matter  of 
keeping  rgcurds  to  rn  indifference  to  alloca- 
tions of  raw  materials  which  can  be  better 
supplied  from  overseas  sources  than  from  our 
own. 

In  doe  time  our  congressional  committees 
will  make  their  reports  on  these  subjects  and 
the  criticism  will  not  be  centered  on  the 
British  or  any  other  foreign  government.  It 
is  most  tinfortunate  that  emphasis  of  that 
kind  has  bten  given  to  the  reports  of  the 
returning  Senators. 

What  basically  is  Involved  Is  a  difference 
of  viewpoint  here  and  In  Britain  toward  busi- 
ness abrcjad. 

The  BritiNh  Gcvernment.  for  Instance,  be- 
lieves in  encouraging  and  upholding  British 
commerce  throughout  the  world.  The  United 
Kingdom  must  have  world  trade,  and  it  is  of 
paramount  inteie^-t  that  .shippini?  and  trade 
routes  be  df>vcloped  to  the  most  profitable 
point  possible.  Hence  the  British  in.=tinc- 
tively  think  in  terms  of  trade  and  post-war 
uses  of  wartime  facilities. 

NEW    DF.AL    COURSE    DIFFERS 

The  American  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  particularly  under  the  New  Deal,  takes 
jusT  the  opposite  course.  The  present  admin- 
iiitratlon  has  carried  on  a  crusade  acatnst 
bUr-iiiess  and  businessmen.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  an  example  of 
the  New  Deal  habit  of  devoting  time  even 
during  a  major  war  to  crusades  which  tend 
to  uiidermuie  coiifidence  in  the  private  entcr- 
pri.'^e  system  and  to  propagandize  instead  a 
system  of  government  ownership  or  control. 

The  administration  here  started  during  the 
present  war  a  campaign  against  American 
participation  in  foreign  cartels.  The  recent 
smear  up'jn  the  oil  companies  which  hai 
made  ai^reements  to  share  trade  in  the  for- 
eign fit'id  in  prewar  days  and  even  in  days  to 
follow  the  War  is  an  example  of  the  admin- 
istration's point  of  view.  Yet  that  very  type 
of  contract  is  quite  common  in  Britain  and 
the  British  will  be  making  cartel  arrange- 
ments everywhere  after  the  war  whenever 
they  can. 

The  administration's  Idea  plays  Into  the 
hands  of  British  commercial  interests.  Amer- 
ican business  is  to  be  kept  from  participation 
in  agreements  for  the  handling  of  trade  out- 
side the  United  States,  and  consequently  the 
Brit:sh  will  be  able  to  step  in  and  obtain  this 
opportunity  lost  for  American  producers. 

The  same  thing  may  happen  with  respect 
to  airplane  routes,  air  bases  and  ports  for 
shipping.  Because  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion does  not  believe  in  upholding  the  inter- 
ests of  Am-^iican  business  abroad — it  has  al- 
ready scuttled  American  investors  in  Central 
and  &)Uta  America  and  permitted  confisca- 
tion of  American  property — it  is  quite  natural 
for  the  British  to  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  far-flung  opportunities  which  will  be  for- 
feited  by  America. 

hypothetical  quzstton 
Not   long  ago   in   a   discussion  with   some 
navul   expt-rts.  the  hypothetical  question  of 
what    to    do    about    certain    islanda   In    the 
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Pacific  arose.  The  BritLsh  viewpoint,  it  wa« 
suggested,  would  be  that  since  America  is  not 
an  ;  aperialistlc  nation,  the  Islands  needed 
for  our  defense  In  the  farTacific  should  not 
be  annexed  by  us,  but  that  since  the  Britifh 
are  admittedly  Imperialistic,  It  would  be 
proper  for  England  to  acquire  all  such  Islands. 

This  Illustrates  the  divergent  views  which 
have  hitherto  prevailed — England  looks  for 
business  opportunities  and  the  upbuilding  of 
her  commerce.  America's  New  Dealers  look 
for  opportunities  to  demolish  American  busi- 
ness and  to  discourage  American  investment 
abroad. 

All  this  may  be  changed  when  the  soldiers 
come  back — for  they  will  demand  not  leaf- 
raking  W.  P.  A.  jobs  but  real  opportunities. 
Unless  America  becomes  international-mind- 
ed in  an  economic  sense  and  asks  for  her  fair 
share  in  world  trade,  Britain  will  take  not 
only  the  trade  that  America  had  but  also  the 
trade  that  Germany  and  Prance  had. 

That's  why  discussion  of  a  post-war  mer- 
chant marine  for  America,  International  avia- 
tion routes,  and  bases  on  the  cultivation  of 
good  will  for  America  In  the  smaller  coun- 
tries now  getting  lease-lend  aid  is  a  very 
pertinent  subject  of  debate.  It  doesn't  in- 
volve in  the  least  criticism  of,  but  undaunted 
admiration  for,  the  British  leaders  who  look 
out  for  their  businessmen  and  are  rightly 
concerned  with  the  job  opportunities  of  their 
soldiers  and  sailors. 


Federal  Aid  to  Public  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  25.  1942 

Mr.  HILL,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Fridaj',  October 
22.  captioned  "Legislative  sabotage," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LEGISLATTVZ   SABOTAGE 

The  Senate,  on  Wednesday,  strangled  to 
death  the  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
by  the  device  of  recommitting  it  to  the 
Conmittee  on  Education  and  Labor.  It  was 
not  even  an  open  and  honest  act  of  strangu- 
lation by  men  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  Instead  It  was  accomplished  de- 
viously, from  behind,  by  legislative  trickery. 
The  pious  gentlemen  involved  did  not  care 
to  leave  any  fingerprints.  First  they  amend- 
ed the  bill  to  make  it  fit  their  accusations. 
TlT'n  they  applied  the  garrote. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Senators  Thomas 
of  Utah  and  Hiix,  of  Alabama,  sought  to  ap- 
propriate $300,000,000  for  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States,  two-thirds  of  which  would  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  the  bill  expressed  In  the 
course  of  Wednesday's  debate  was  that  It 
would  impose  Federal  control  upon  local 
school  systems,  this  despite  the  fact  that 
the  bill's  first  section  explicitly  forbade 
"any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
to  control  the  administration,  curriculum. 
Instruction,  methods  of  Instruction,  or  ma- 
'f  rials  of  Instruction."  The  safeguard,  inci- 
dentally. Is  one  we  applaud.  But  instee.d  ct  j 
endeavoring  to  Improve  or  strengthen  this  ; 
section,  opponents  of  the  Federal-aid  meas-  ' 
ure  chose  to  nuliily  it  by  supporting  a  need-   | 


less  and  Irrelevant  amendment  of  Senator 
Lancer,  forbidding  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  funds  or  of  "State  funds 
supplemented  thereby." 

This  amendment  of  Senator  Lakger's  was 
denounced  as  sheer  obfuscation  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  It  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  American  Teachers'  Association,  an 
organization  Including  Negro  teachers.  It 
served  no  purpose  save  to  make  the  bill  as 
a  whole  intolerable.  A  number  of  Senators 
who  voted  for  this  amendment  promptly 
turned  round  and  voted  to  have  the  legii-ia- 
tion  as  a  whole  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  Senator  Tatt, 
who  supported  the  amendment,  rose  as  soon 
as  it  had  been  passed  to  make  the  motion  for 
recommittal.  As  Senator  George  forcefully 
pointed  cut  to  his  colleagues,  "Every  intel- 
ligent Negro  in  this  country  will  definitely 
understand  that  Senators  who  voted  for  the 
amendment  were  voting  against  the  Negro's 
Interest,  because  they  have  killed  the  pro- 
posed legislation.' 

The  fact  is  that  they  were  voting  against 
the  interest  of  whites  and  Negroes  alike.  In 
the  whole  of  this  Union  there  are  only  thiee 
States  or  Territories  which  do  not  have 
teachers  receiving  less  than  $1,200  a  year. 
More  than  half  the  States  have  teachers  who 
are  receiving  less  than  $600  a  year.  Such 
stipends  do  not  draw  high-caliber  instructors 
to  our  public  schools.  They  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  wholesale  abandonment  of 
the  teaching  profession.  During  the  1942-43 
school  year,  112.000  teachers  left  our  public 
schools.  An  additional  105,000  are  expected 
to  leave  during  the  current  year. 

True  enough,  the  causes  of  this  situation 
are  local.  But  the  consequences  are  national. 
Inadequate  education  in  any  part  of  the 
country  makes  itself  felt  in  national  affairs, 
is  reflected  in  the  laws  under  which  all  of 
us  must  live.  And  It  cannot  be  remedied 
locally.  For  the  situation  embraces  a  vicious 
circle.  Inadequate  education  breeds  poverty; 
and  poverty  makes  adequate  education  im- 
possible. If  this  is  not  a  fit  sphere  for  Fed- 
eral aid.  then  we  are  no  longer  a  Union  but  a 
mere  confederacy. 


Effect  of  S.  637  on  Teachers'  Salaries 
in  Colorado 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
letter  written  by  me  to  Mr.  Paul  Sifton, 
of  Washington.  D.  C.  and  a  telegram  with 
reference  to  it  from  Mr.  James  Q.  Patton, 
president  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
The  correspondence  has  to  do  with  Sen- 
ate bill  637,  and  its  effect  on  teachers' 
salaries  In  Colorado. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

October  19,  1943. 
Mr.  Paul  Sctton, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Pattl  :  Thanks  for  your  letter  express- 
ing the  interest  of  the  Farmers  Union  In  the 
enactment  of  8.  637. 


I  have  made  so  many  public  statements  on 
behalf  of  the  absolute  neceaslty  for  eootramy 
In  the  Federal  Government  that  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  consistently  support  any  program 
calling  for  increased  Federal  expenditures  for 
anything  at  this  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  status  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  Is  downright  alarming.  We  are 
facing  certain  bankruptcy.  History  disclose! 
the  fact  that  when  governments  undergo 
biPkrupicy  they  usually  have  dictators  as 
their  receivers  It  Is  perhaps  too  Iste  to  do 
much  about  it  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  guUty 
of  driving  another  nail  In  the  coffin  of  this 
republic. 

I  do  not  want  my  vote  on  S  637  to  Indicate, 
h  wevcr.  that  I  am  satisfied  with  teachers' 
sa'ariet  in  Colorado,  because  I  know  they  are 
shamctully  inadequate.  Colorado  has  a  sur- 
plus of  over  $4,000,000  In  Its  general  fund  that 
was  taken  directly  from  the  school  funds  by 
the  Colorado  Legislature,  and  no  emergency 
exists  In  Colorado  that  cannot  be  remedied 
by  Colorado  Itself. 

As  one  personally  deeply  grateful   to  the 
teaching   profession,   and   devoted    to   Colo- 
rado's public  school  system.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  see  my  way  clear  to  support  S.  637. 
Sincerely. 

E.  C.  Johnson. 
United  Statea  Senator,  Colorado. 


Tf.enton,  N.  J., October  22.  1943. 
Senatoj  Ed  Johnson, 

United  States  Capitol,  Senate  Floor, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
I  cannot  agree  with  either  the  premises  or 
the  ccnclu-slons  of  your  letter  to  Prul  blfton 
regarding  S.  637.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  will 
behoove  any  of  us  from  the  West  to  oppose  a 
bill  that  would  rectify  a  historic  injustice  to 
our  region.  For  years  our  farmers  have 
borne  the  whole  burden  of  rearing  that  most 
precious  of  all  crops,  their  children,  only  to 
see  the  great  urban  centers  reap  much  of  the 
benefit  from  it.  As  to  expense,  I  cannot  agree 
that  this  country  cannot  afford  to  spend  a  few 
million  dollars  to  offset  the  dlsastroxis  impact 
of  war  upon  rural  school  systems,  when  it  la 
spending,  in  a  single  appropriation  bill  $69.- 
000.000  000  for  war.  bUlions  that  will  place  ad- 
ditional millions  of  profits  in  the  wealthy 
States  that  should  be  taxed  to  equalize  educa- 
tlonal  opportunity  for  all  American  children. 
I  hope  ycu  will  insert  your  letter  and  this 
reply  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

James  O.  Patton. 
President,  National  Farmers  Union. 


Which  Way,  America? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES" 

Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Which  Way,  America?"  deliv- 
ered by  former  Gov.  Alf  M.  Landon  of 
Kansas,  on  October  22.  1943,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  I-aasas  Debate  Institute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Here  we  are  at  one  of  the  great  critical 
hcurs  In  the  !*fe  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 
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A  heavy  obligation  rests  on  everyone  not  to 
Indu'ge  in  futile  and  petty  criticism.  We 
must  contribute  to  building  a  positive  policy 
for  America.  It  goes  wltliout  eaying  that 
the  purpose  of  this  round-table  discussion  ia 
to  help  in  that  dirccion. 

Our  ideas  may  differ  as  to  the  policies  na- 
tions must  pursue  in  their  avoidance  of  mak- 
Ine  a  hash  of  tlie  post-war  world. 

But  4-uch  a  meeting  as  this  helps  clarify 
our  thinking.  That  to  me  is  about  the  most 
Imnortant  Job  confronting  us. 

We  are  confused  by  the  very  mulnplicity 
of  plans  for  erecting  the  structure  of  world 
peace  we  oM  so  devoutly  desire. 

So  I  propose  to  duscuss  some  of  the  factors 
Interfering  with  the  building  of  institutions 
of  law  and  order  for  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes  that  might  lead  to  war. 

I  believe  I  can  contribute  more  here  by 
clearing  seme  of  the  underbrush  that  ia 
Interfering  with  our  having  a  comprehensive 
view  than  by  discussion  of  the  forms  of  the 
Institution  for  world  peace. 

Those  who  favor  some  form  of  international 
organization  to  maintain  world  peace  have 
nnt  had  any  leadership  in  the  White  House. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Woodrcw  Wil- 
son, he  was  a  leader. 

The  only  foreign  policy  the  administration 
has  approved,  ar.d  that  by  indirection,  is  the 
old  discredited  theory  of  a  balance  of  pcv.cr 
alliance.  Alliances  tend  to  separate  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  rather  than  to  pull  them 
together.  Especially  is  that  true  of  the  pro- 
posed exclusive  alliance 

A  comprehensive  compact  of  all  important 
nations  with  due  sympathy  and  fair  consid- 
eration for  the  rights,  and  aspirations  of  and 
simple  Justice  to  small  nations  and  backward 
peoples  ceases  to  be  an  alliance  and  becomes 
a  league  of  nations,  if  you  choose  to  call  it 
that. 

However  the  alliance  before  us  is  no  such 
a  comprehensive  proposal. 

I  submit  that  the  proposed  Britlth-Amerl- 
can  alliance  is  Joint  isolationism. 

World  collaboration  and  cooperation  should 
mean  all  nations. 

A  mere  alliance  with  one  imperialist  coun- 
try means  a  partnership  of  the  strong  against 
the  weak.  There  is  no  more  world  coopera- 
tion in  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  which 
woii!d  inevitably  put  the  rest  of  the  nations 
against  us.  than  there  is  In  a  partnership  of 
the  rich  against  the  poor. 

There  are  those  who  are  either  deceiving 
themselves  or  deceiving  others  when  they 
talk  in  one  and  the  same  breath  in  favor  of 
world  cooperation  and  of  an  alliance  that 
excludes  two-thirds  of  the  world's  population. 

I  don't  t)elleve  the  brotherhood  of  man 
means  simply  the  brotherhood  of  Anglo- 
Americans.  That  leads  us  nowhere.  It  is 
destructive  In  its  exclusiveness. 

Another  factor  interfering  with  the  ex- 
pressions of  our  responsibilities  In  the  world 
Is  hallelujah  thinking.  Throughout  our  na- 
tional history  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
weakened  by  general  public  indifference  or  an 
emotional  bocgy-^joogle  approach.  Neither 
has  left  much  opportunity  for  realistic 
.thinking. 

Today  our  thinking  about  our  foreign  pol- 
icy is  being  confused  by  starry-eyed  plans 
to  make  the  United  States  the  big  brother  to 
all  the  world,  and  by  an  inferiority  complex 
that  causes  some  Americans  to  say,  "Excuse 
me,  sir,"  every  time  another  nation  pushes 
her  interests  against  ours. 

If  Americans  do  not  realize  the  influence  of 
America  in  world  affairs  and  assert  It  prop- 
erly no  one  else  will. 

Personally.  I  think  imperialism  is  a  greater 
threat  to  world  peace  than  nationalism. 

My  concern  with  Russia  is  not  her  theory 
of  property.  I  have  alwa3-s  said  if  it  works 
better  than  ours.  It  will  and  ought  to  be 
O  K.  If  it  doesn't.  I  am  glad  to  have  Russia 
do  the  experimenting. 


My  concern  with  Russia  has  been  her  en- 
couragement of  treasonable  activities  on  tlie 
part  of  American  citizens  in  supporrins  Rus- 
sia as  apainst  the  policies  of  our  own  country. 

But  Russia  has  announced  that  those  al- 
most belligerent  activities  will  terminate. 
That  removes  one  of  the  seedbeds  of  future 
wars.  I  am  willing  to  assume  her  good  faith 
until  events  prove  the  contrary.  As  I  have 
said  before,  we  must  work  with  her. 

We  must  work  with  Britain,  too.  We  have 
more  in  common  with  her  than  wuh  any 
other  country.  Britain  says  she  Intends  to 
retain  "as  is"  her  imperialistic  empire.  World 
cooperation  requires  concessions  on  tiic  part 
of  all  nations. 

I  am  not  so  much  concerned  rec;ardirg  the 
forms  and  beginnings  of  the  institutions  ot 
law  and  order  in  the  world  as  I  am  to  reduce 
and  to  elimlr.ate  as  many  of  the  seeds  of 
future  wars  as  possible. 

I  don't  think  we  can  do  that  all  at  one 
stroke.  But  we  must  examine  the  po.=^sibil- 
ities  so  that  we  will  be  better  prepared  to 
assume  Intellieently  our  responsibilities.  I 
don't  believe  in  reform  after  marri'^ge.  I 
think  a  start  at  least  should  be  made  before. 

Nothing  to  my  mind  can  be  mere  fata!  to 
the  future  of  the  world  than  sus;ar-coating 
the  problems  involved  in  collective  .'^ecu^ty. 
Yet  som.e  earnest  and  enthusiastic  i>ouls  are 
doing  Just  that.  They  think  the  question 
of  world  peace  can  be  settled  in  the  lanilliar 
terms  "we  ouc-ht  to  have  a  law  " 

While  I  believe  we  must  think  in  terms 
of  removing  the  evils  that  cause  wars  as  mui  h 
as  possible,  we  must  approach  with  svmp.ithy 
and  understanding  the  problems  of  Russia 
and  Britain.  China,  and  all  other  nations, 
great  or  small.  V/e  must  not  attempt  to  force 
our  own  ways  on  them. 

That's  another  bit  of  underbrush  in  the 
way  of  clear  thinking.  To  illustrate,  I  said 
once  that  all  the  world  does  not  like  ice  cream 
s<xlas.  A  friend  of  mine — a  graduate,  by  the 
way,  of  the  University  of  Kansas — said,  "I 
wish  you  wouldn't  say  that."  "Why."  says  I. 
"Because  it  i=n't  trup,"  says  she.  "They  do 
like  ice  cream  sodas." 

So  we  need  faith  and  understanding  ar.d 
realistic  patience. 

We  move  toward  the  day  wh^n  we  must 
erect  a  house  of  world  peace  wherein  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  may  hope  to  dwell  in 
concord  and  In  unity. 

"Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it." 

Whicli  can  mean  only  one  thing — that 
there  must  be  Justice  and  fairness  toward  all 
nations.  There  must  be  respect  and  dignity 
for  all  peoples  regardles^s  of  their  numbers, 
race,  or  creed. 

Such  a  peace  can  be  built  for  all  time,  re- 
viewing and  adding  to  its  strength  as  the 
world  grows  in  grace  and  moral  strength. 

The  challenge  is  not  for  men  of  small 
heart  or  little  faith.  If  humanity  can  now 
reach  that  highroad  it  Justifies  ail  our  sac- 
rifices and  suffering. 


Sales  Tax  and  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  .speech  en- 
titled "Sales  Tax  and  Subsidy,"  delivered 


by  Mr.  Maurice  Lynch,  financial  secre- 
tary of  the  Chicaco  Federation  of  Labor, 
at  the  rccular  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  October  17,  1943. 

There  bc'livj;  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SALES    T.VX    AND    SUESmiES 

(Talk  delivered  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  October  17, 
ir43;  as  well  as  over  the  WCFL  Irish  Hour, 
en  the  same  date.  On  motion  made  and  car- 
ried unanimously,  this  talk  was  ordered  spe- 
cially fcaturfd  in  the  Federation  News  and 
also  transmitted  to  all  affiliated  unions  to- 
gether with  an  olScial  request  for  compliance 
with  the  sugG^^l-t'd  line  of  action  as  outlined 
therein.) 

(By   Maurice  Lynch,  financial   secretary, 

Chicago  Federation  of  Labor) 
Mr   Chairman  and  fellow  delegates,  this  is 
a  talk  I  have  prei)arcd  to  deliver  this  evening 
over  WCFL. 

In  many  of  my  radio  talks.  I  have  spoken  of 
thf  sales  tax.  about  which  much  Is  being  said 
rec?ntly.  in  and  around  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ington and  elscA'here.  I  know  that  many 
ha\e   shown    an    interest    in    the   subject   of 

I  sales  tj'x.  but  everybody  should  be  interested; 
as    it    Is    I  verybody's    concern.     Those    who 

I  should  be  most  interested,  are  the  low-paid 
workers;  ar.d  of  those,  bi'lieve  me.  there  are 

I  plenty.  (The  fact  that  some  war  workers  get 
unusually  Koi-d    Aa^es.  does   not   at   all    help 

j  the  man  who  has  to  raise  his  family  on  $30 
or  $35  a  week.1     The  -vealthy  minority,  the 

I    great     ccrporaticns,     and     their     well-to-do 

I    friends,   are   also   interested,   but   for   a  very 

I  different  rea^-on.  Tliis  thing  of  which  I  have 
spoken  so  often,  is  here  now.  The  maneuvers 
for  the  show-down  are  taking  place.  The 
battle  is  on.  The  same  old  fight.  The  rich 
and  powerful  want  to  be  richer  and  more 
powerful  at  the  expense  of  these  who  are 
already  overburdened.  Arrayed  on  opposite 
sides,  are  the  "privileged"  and  "under-priv- 
ileged." The  "privileged"  are  not  idle  nor 
asleep.  Rogues  never  are.  The  "under- 
privileged" are.  for  the  most  part,  negligent, 
and  may  get   a  lude  awakening. 

H'.w  would  you  like  to  have  to  pay  $50  a 
year  per  person,  in  sales  tax  on  your  necessi- 
ties: your  food  and  clothing  and  heating,  in 
addition  to  what  you  now  pay?  Well;  that 
is  what  will  happen,  if  a  Federal  sales  tax  Is 
made  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  ever-r.!ert  and  resourceful  beneficiaries 
of  special  privilege,  are  marshaling  their 
forces  to  prejiare  the  way  for  their  well- 
planned  schemes.  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  have 
been  able  to  stave  off  the  sales  tax  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  now,  it  looks  as  if  the  Intended 
victims  will  have  to  do  some  helping  for 
themselves.  The  malefactors  of  great  wealth 
and  their  agents  want  to  raise  $6,000,000,000  In 
sales  tax.  They  want  to  save  the  huge  in- 
heritances from  tampering.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  6  billions  would  be  collected  from 
the  workers.  The  worker  with  a  wife  and 
3  dependents  would  pay  $250  a  year  in 
Federal  sales  taxes,  in  addition  to  the  present 
State  sales  tax,  if  he  could  buy  enough  to 
feed  and  clothe  his  family.  The  worker  and 
his  family  require  more  substantial  food,  so 
as  to  properly  exist,  than  do  the  families  of 
the  idle  rich.  The  Job  of  getting  the  neces- 
sary things  done,  devolves  on  the  worker;  not 
on  the  drones  of  opulence.  The  worker  and 
family  have  better  appeti+ies  than  the  pam- 
pered plutocrats  of  "gold  coast."  But,  be- 
lieve me.  the  workingmen's  families'  appetites 
will  be  whetted  and  sharpened,  if  and  when 
the  Federal  sales  tax  goes  into  effect.  The 
workir.eman  and  his  family  need  no  appe- 
tizers; but  the  carousing,  debauching  patrons 
of  the  gilded  and  exclusive  night  clubs,  who 
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never  hear  the  ring  of  an  alarm  clock,  could 
not  think  of  doing  a  thing  so  vulgar,  as 
eating  without  a  bracer. 

The  Treasury  has  asked  for  $10,500,000,000 
Increase  in  revenue.  Tlie  overstuCed  para- 
sites, their  friends  and  proteges,  say,  such  a 
levy  is  imposoible  They  say  s:x  billions  is 
enoueh.  but.  let  u-  take  those  six  billions  from 
the  overpaid  workers,  by  way  of  a  sales  tax. 
Friends,  that's  Just  the  proposition,  in  a 
nutshell. 

They  were  successful  in  enacting  into  law 
their  slightly  modified  Rum.l  forgiveness  tax 
plan  a  few  n>onths  ago.  They  are  etccuraged 
with  their  success;  and  now  for  the  sales  tax.  I 
Friends,  the  forgiveness  tax  pi;  n,  or  what 
might  be  called  the  modified  Ruml  plan,  did  ' 
not  affect  us  common  folk  to  any  noticeable  ' 
extent.  We  could  scarcely  discern  any  bene-  ' 
fit.  But  It  certainly  benefited  big  business,  i 
Do  you  see?  Big  business,  before  the  Ruml 
plan  was  enacted,  used  to  set  up  reserves  for 
Income  taxes  during  the  current  operating 
year  and  pay  them  the  next  year.  Let  me  cite 
an  example:  We  read  in  the  papers  that  a 
New  York  corporation  hr.d  paid  €42  000 .000  on 
March  15  last  as  a  quarteily  Installment  on 
its  1942  Income  tax.  (That  was  before  the 
Ruml  plan  was  enacted  )  That  meatus  that 
the  whole  year  s  tax  for  the  year  1942.  for  that 
cf)rporation,  would  be  $168,000,000.  This 
amount  had  been  charged  to  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  year  1942.  We'l,  the  Ruml  for- 
giveness plan  eliminated  the  necessity  for 
setting  up  a  reserve  for  1943  income  tax.  The 
forgiveness  plan  forj-ave  75  percent  of  the 
total  tax:  so  that  one  particular  corporation 
saved  $126,000,000  in  1  year,  bereuse  of  the 
Burgestion  of  Mr.  Ruml  and  the  forjlving 
disnositions  of  the  kind-hearted  lawmakers. 
Try  to  imagine  the  billions  that  all  corpora- 
tions saved.  You  and  I,  indivduals,  do  not 
set  up  any  reserves  for  income  tax;  so,  as  I 
stated,  we  saw  no  appreciable  benefit  from  the 
famous  windfall,  the  Ruml  forgiveness  plan. 

But  the  beneficiaries  of  the  plan  are  not 
satisfied;  they  now  want  to  dodge  any  further 
Increase  in  income  taxes  by  sub-'^'ituting  a 
sales  tax  and  tliercby  shifting  the  burden  onto 
these  least  able  to  bear  it.  the  workers,  with 
their  average  of  less  than  $45  a  wecik.  They 
want  to  keep  the  burden  away  from  inherit- 
ances Those  billions  accumulated  in  in- 
heritances must  be  held  invioate  f  ■■r  the  heirs 
and  heiresses  yet  unborn.  The  widows  and 
their  fatherless  broods  and  the  orphai.s  can 
go  ragged  and  barefooted,  cold  and  hungry, 
if  they  can't  pay  the  sales  taxes  on  the  food 
and  clothes  and  shoes  and  coal  they  will  need 
so  badly. 

Yes,  friends,  those  stony-hearted,  self- 
styled  100  percent  patriotic  Americans,  are 
the  same  free  enterprising  ru^^gcd  individuals 
whose  philanthropies  are  so  widely  publicized. 
What  do  they  care  about  having  to  pay  three 
or  four  or  ten  hundred  dollars  a  year,  or 
$5,000  a  year,  tax  on  their  necessities,  or  on 
their  luxuries?  It  would  not  be  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  for  them.  Why — they  would 
spend  three  times  $5,000  on  one  nlctht's 
carousal.  But  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
a  year  sales  tax  could  be  a  crushing,  back- 
breaking  load,  on  the  worker  and  his  depend- 
ents. 

The  humane  Roosevelt  and  Morgenthau 
have  been  able  to  prevent  thooe  ruthless 
plutocrats  from  carrying  out  their  inhuman 
designs;  but,  it  would  seem  that,  with  their 
constant  intriguing,  scheming,  planning,  with 
their  inexhaustible  resources,  with  their 
high-priced  legal  minds,  with  their  pliant 
tools;  the  time  seems  to  be  here  now,  when 
the  people,  who  are  to  be  the  victims  of  their 
diabolical  manipulations,  would  have  to  rise 
from  their-  lethargy,  and  assert  themselves. 
It  will  be  too  late  to  wait  for  the  next  election. 
The  harm  might  be  done  then.  Now  Is  the 
time.    Write  to  yotir  Congressmen,  both  Sen- 


ators and  Representatives,  and  let  them 
know  you  are  awake,  and  that  you  will  alco 
be  watchtul,  to  see  how  they  wUl  behave  re- 
garding the  much-talked-of  Federal  sales  tax. 
Your  Representative  can  be  reached  by 
addressing  Itlm  at  the  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Your  Senator  can  be 
readied  by  addre-sing  him  at  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Whether  y^u  workers  are  D."'mocrat8  or 
Republicans,  it  is  to  your  best  interests,  to 
prevent  this  vicious  sales  tax  from  becoming 
law 

You  p:obably  noticed  this  past  week,  that 
the  Banki'ip;  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
Hjuse  took  action  to  prevent  subsidies.  Well, 
an  antisubsidy  law  is  a  twin  brother  to  a 
sales  tax  law.  Both  of  them  bleed  the  com- 
mon pecple.  and  help  the  wealthy  to  get 
wea' tiller,  or  at  least,  to  stay  Just  as  wealthy. 
We  plain  folk  cannot  expect  much  from  a 
committee  with  the  name  "banking  and  cur- 
rency." 

Again,  I  urge  you,  wage  earners,' who  have 
the  slightest  regard  for  your  own  and  your 
families'  welfare,  to  write  your  Congressmen, 
both  S  natcrs  and  Representatives,  and  tell 
them  that  you  are  watching  their  actions  in 
Cougre.ss.  Tell  them,  point  blank,  that  you 
want  them  to  be  against  sales  tax  and  anti- 
subsidy  legislation.  Don't  you  think  It  Is 
worth  your  effort  to  write  to  them?  Tlieyll 
want  your  votes  when  election  comes  around. 
The>  are  surrounded  and  buttonholed,  con- 
stantly, by  the  satellites  of  th*?  vested  inter- 
ests The  only  way  now  to  act,  is  to  caution 
them  that  your  interesu  must  be  looked 
after 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  'HiE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  Miss 
Helen  E>.'^ary  writes  for  the  Washinrrton 
Time.s-Herald  a  column  headed  "D?ar 
Washinston."  Yesterday  I  read  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  production  from  her 
pen.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEAR  WASHINGTON 

(By  Helen  Essary) 

Washington  is  simmering  down  these  days. 
Not  that  there  Isn't  something  cooking  in 
every  front  cfl3ce  in  town.  But  the  kettles 
aren't  boiling  over  as  they  did  in  the  first 
frenzy  of  this  second  war  to  save  democracy. 

Figiitlng  the  enemy  has  lost  Its  thrill. 
Stopping  the  Axis  has  become  what  It  always 
was — a  mean,  long,  hard  Job.  We  continue  to 
zip  about  in  the  theatrical  Washington  way. 
But  we  realize  now  that  the  uniforms  and 
the  titles  are  simply  another  way  of  being 
dressed — to  kill — or  be  killed. 

I  dont  mean  to  say  that  behind  the  routine 
of  winning  the  war  there  isn't  a  powerful  lot 
going  on.  There  Is  probably  more  than  In 
the  sputtering  period. 

For  example,  although  the  latest  visit  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor  has  been 
accompanied  with  little  fanfare,  yet  many 
people  are  saying,  since  they  left,  "Why  not 
use  the  duke  and  his  American  wife  as  Anglo- 
American  propaganda?" 


Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  have  struck  their  lowest  level 
since  the  war  began. 

Britain  ne?d8  to  be  sold  acraln — to  the 
United  Slates,  this  time.  Mr.  Churchill 
should  dispatch  tlie  former  King  and  hit 
American  wife  on  a  personal  good-will  tour. 

Another  International  subject  being  talked 
about  in  the  Capital  is  the  sudden  effort  of 
the  small  nations  to  make  themselves  heard. 

Naturally,  the  limelight  is  on  Russia,  the 
United  States,  England,  and  Chma.  Tha 
small  nations  continue,  meanwhile,  to  do 
the  best  they  ca.n  to  win  the  war.  Latt  ly 
tlicy  have  begun  to  demand  attention  from 
their  big  allies. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  all  the  r  new 
"how  about  me"  efforts  are  wise.  Last  wtek 
the  Norwegian  minister  of  sunpiy  and  recon- 
Btruc'ion  announced  quite  clearly  thai  Jt  is 
the  duty  of  the  UrUted  States  and  Britain 
(meaning,  naturally,  the  duty  of  the  Amer- 
ican pocketbook)  lo  reimburse  Norway  end 
the  other  occupied  countries  for  the  damage 
done  by  the  German  invaders. 

Very  stupid  diplomacy,  this.  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  United  States  or  of  Brtti.ln 
that  Norway  or  Denmark  or  Prance  let  the 
enemy  in.  Minister  Prih.'^gen  must  have 
been  badly  advised  when  he  made  that  state- 
ment. Somebody  .--hould  have  told  him  that 
the  American  taxpayer,  already  fnced  w.th 
the  struggle  of  providing  the  money  with 
which  to  support  a  national  debt  of  about 
$300,000,000,000,  Is  beginning  to  look  sharply 
at  lend-lease. 

The  days  of  squandering  are  over. 

I  also  doubt  that  the  brave  people  of  the 
occupied  countries  wf,nt  to  be  treated  as 
paupers.  There  are  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  frozen  foreign  money  waiting  In  the 
United  States  to  be  thawed  out  for  reha- 
bilitation and  relief.  The  people  who  have 
endured  the  invasion  of  the  enemy  undoubt- 
ed'y  want  that  m- ney  to  be  u.<vd  for  reha- 
bilitation. I  can't  believe  they  wish  to  seem 
bc?,s  rs  before  the  world. 

If  I  were  a  citizen  of  an  occupied  country 
figiiting  at  home  for  my  daily  existence,  I 
should  do  t.wvy  with  my  government-ln-ex- 
lle — come  the  happy  day  of  peace. 

Id  fix  up  my  part  of  the  post-war  world 
for  the  comfort,  not  of  the  runaways  but  of 
the  stay-behinds  who  met  disaster  herolcaMy 
on  Its  own  cround. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial published  In  the  October  15,  1943. 
issue  of  the  New  World. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FBOM   THX  DXSX 

Most  of  us  are  vitally  concerned  with  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Newspaper  copy  has  always 
been  in  the  midst  of  a  strtiggle  to  survive  as 
an  Instrument  to  convey  the  truth  to  the 
people.  Since  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  dic- 
tators have  tried  to  throttle  the  right  of 
editor*  to  express  their  views.  Occupied 
Europe  Is  grim  testimony  of  nations  enalaved. 
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mithf^uT  thf  nc««ib'.lity  of  chalienEing  by  word 
or    script    the    ivra/iny    %h:ch    grinds    them 
unclT.    Happily,  we  st.U  enjoy  freedom  ci  the 
press.     TTiere   is  no  pcssibihty  oi   losing  it. 
unless  strcne  attacks  are  launched  through 
lesal  channels.     Thf-reJcre.  It  I.-  our  duty  to 
be"  forever  aleit  a/amst  a.jV  official  thou-^ht 
vhfh  tn/."h'  strike  at  a  structure  v.hich  can    i 
b*'  n  ht.y  called  a  ccrner..tone  cf  our  liberty.    , 
The  clcnist'  who  f'  ucht  and  di-^d  for  ccn- 
etitut'.onal  nehts  established  barriers  against    i 
any    overbearing    po-^rer    In    Congress   which 
m;  ht  stifle  the  vuice  of  the  people. 

n.s'cry  records  endie.^s  discussion  on  the  ^ 
ei:bjcct  of  re^Ui-Jtion  of  the  written  word  and  . 
th"  ft;ht  acain't  the  idta  that  speech  or  copy  | 
could  be  put  m  the  same  category  as  coin-  i 
merce,  thus  falling  MCtim  to  a  thousand  .<io-  | 
called  protect. ve  measures.  The  wise  Mr.  j 
Madi  on.  in  proposing  12  amendments  to  The  , 
Bill  cf  Riuhts.  concentrated  heavily  on  th.s  \ 
lEiue  Excerpt.s  from  his  fourth  and  fifth  ^ 
amendments    need    no    explunation 

"The  people  shall  not  be  deprived  or 
abr.dt;ed  of  their  right  to  speak,  to  write,  or 
to  publlih  their  sentiments:  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  as  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of 
liberiy  shall  te  Invio'able  •  •  '  Ko  State 
fchi'll  vio.ate  the  equal  rights  of  conscience  or 
frtrdcm  of  the  press  or  the  trial  by  jury  in 
criiniral  c.s^^s." 

Up  to  this  era.  there  has  been  no  serious 
threat  to  the  sound  philosophy  of  the  Bill  of 
Ri'.'hts.  So  it  was  gt-eatly  d:s.urbing  thtxs  to 
see  a  precedent,  which  m.cht  get  violently 
ou:  cf  hand,  unlfrs  recognized  immediately 
as  a  threat  to  free  pceech.  In  the  case  ot  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  a-ainst 
the  As.-^oclated  Press,  in  the  Federal  Court  of 
the  souih'-rn  d'^trlct  of  New  York,  a  strange 
decision  was  reached.  Two  out  of  three 
judi,es  agreed  wiUi  the  Attcrr.ey  General  that 
the  A.  P  is  a  monopoly,  because  it  denies  its 
news  reoorts  to  newspapers  outside  its  ovin 
nitrnbeiship. 

The  arguments  of  the  judges  are  cloudy 
ant  there.ore  dangerous;  for  instance,  'It  is 
oniy  by  cross  l;^hts  from  varying  directions 
that  full  lllumina'ion  can  be  secured  "  It 
was  hastily  explained  by  the  court  that  the 
Jucgment  does  not  intend  to  interfere  with 
the  type  of  nrws  reports  printed,  but  that  it 
would  compel  the  mrmbcrs  erf  the  Associated 
Prf?s  to  muke  their  dispatches  accessible  to 
oihers. 

Aitor  stumbling  throtijh  a  maze  of  leea!- 
Ism.  it  seems  that  the  A  P.  would  no  lori'^r 
b?  a  monopoly  if  the  element  of  exclu.-icn 
of  nev.s  dis;:atches  were  eliminated.  'The 
A  P.  would  then  be  only  a  collective  elfort 
cf  'he  calling  as  a  who'e." 

The  word  •'illununation"  has  us  complete'y 
on  the  ropes.  It  seems  that  tae  free  "c^fc 
lec.ive  effort"  was  urged  in  order  to  scatter 
"..lurainaiion"  in  sunburst  fashion  over  the 
ptbllc  mind  It  opens  the  door  for  untuld 
de".  elopmcnts 

The  Asfcociaied  Pi-css,  like  labor  unions,  and 
church  ort^anizations.  are  free  associations 
enjoying  bylr.ws  and  the  exerc:se  of  freedom 
In  c"'.cosin2;  their  particular  modes  cf  mem- 
bership. For  instance,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chuich  can  deny  membership  to  anyone  who 
will  not  subscribe  to  her  fundamental  doc- 
trines. An  atheist  can  be  reftised  Com- 
munion at  the  altar  rail. 

In  a  different  sphere,  newspaper  copy  Is  as 
sacred  as  a  theological  thesis  from  a  pulpit. 
S-i  far,  no  one  has  dared  to  challenge  the 
C.iu'Ch's  right  to  issue  copy,  a  sermonette, 
or  the  commtinlca.ion  of  religious  news  and 
intelligence  through  proper  media  over  State 
lines,  so  long  as  it  does  not  Involve  sedition 
or  jeopardize  the  public  good. 

What  are  the  possibilities  if  said  copy  can 
be  controlled  by  court  order,  to  force  Its 
transfer  from  a  free  association,  which  ac- 
tually owns  it.  to  the  public  at  large,  with 
the  argument  that  all  this  must  be  a  "collec- 
tive effort"  toward  the  "illumination"  of  the 
p.i  )lic? 


PLAYING  t>0:,:TIC3 

Tlie  Senate  played  politics  by  shelving  the 
educational  meftsvre.     In  r-cent  ye-irs  many 
Negroes,  who  formerly  voted  the  Republ:"an 
ticket,  have  renounced  their  slavery  to  that 
party  and  become  independent  vomers.    Many 
voted  for  Roosevelt.     They  have   learned  by 
long   experience   that    the    Republirans    g.ve 
them  nothing  but  Up  ssrvice.     Even  when  a 
staunch    Republicr.n,    Senator    Blair,    wished 
fTinds  frcm  the  Federal  Trea.'^ury  to   aid   m 
the  education  of  Ne^rces.  thf>y  deteatcd  the 
pronosal,  some  Democrats  aiding.    It  was  th? 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government,  wh.ch  freed 
the  Negroes,  to  contribute  to  their  edrcafon. 
Instead  they  imposed  the  burden  on  an  ini- 
poverishcd    Scuvn.      And    now.    v.hen    Negro 
leaders  and  southern  v.hite  kc>.dprs  unite  to 
secure    better   schools.    Republican    Senators 
(a  few  Dem.ocrats  aiding),  in  order  to  deieat 
It.  attached  a  rider  that  would  require  South- 
ern  States   to   qait   having   separate    .-^chcols 
for  the  two  races.    They  were  not  willing  to 
meet  the  issue  squarely,  but  as  usual  found 
a    way    to    oppKJse    any    practirvtl    aid    to    the 
Negro       They    know — as    everybcdy    knows — 
that    separate    schools    tor    races,    wherever 
there  are  large  numliers  of  both,  will  be  de- 
manded by  t!ie  people.    They  knew  their  vote 
would  deprive  the  NrRrces  of  better  educa- 
tional   advantage.':.     When    the    Negro   asked 
for  bread  ihey  cave  h.m  a  stone,  as  has  been 
the  practice  sine?  reionstruction. 

The  Scuth  pays  proportionately  more  for 
public  education  than  any  other  section  out 
of  the  lowest  brrcket  income.  Nearly  all  the 
money  comes  fr^m  white  taxpayers.  They 
think,  and  so  do  brnadmindcd  northerners. 
that  the  cost  cf  education  in  the  Sruth 
sh  uld  be  borne  in  part  by  th°  whole  country. 
But  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  say  by 
their  votes:  No  such  aid  will  be  given  unless 
separate  schools  for  the  races  are  di.=  con- 
tinued. That  was  the  lip  service  they  gave 
the  Negro.  They  knew  that  rider  would  kill 
the  proposal,  and  the  northern  Republican 
Senators  played  that  trick  because  they  do 
not  wish  to  apprcpriate  any  money  that 
helps  the  South. 

V/hen  the  election  come?  en  next  year,  the 
Republicans  will  a;  ain  ask  fcr  the  vote  of 
Negroes,  whom  they  rob  of  educational  ad- 
vantages by  the  political  amendment.  Their 
pica  will  be.  'We  demanded  the  end  of 
separate  schools  for  the  races."  which  they 
knew  is  cut  of  the  rsnge  of  possibilities  For 
50  years  the  Ne^ro  voters  went  to  the  pcils 
and  voted  the  Republican  ticket  because  Lin- 
coln freed  them.  The  Republicans  deny  the 
poor  better  schcols,  still  regarding  the  Negro 
as  political  slaves.  Democratic  Leader 
Barklet  opposed  the  destructive  amendment 
because,  as  he  said.  'T  was  net  wi'ling  to  play 
politics  with  the  stibject  of  education." 

No  measu-e  come.^  up  in  Wa.'-hington  that 

does  not  find  the  Republicans  seeking  to  play 

politics.     It    worked    In    1920    and    that    fact 

EXTE-N'SION  OF  REMARKS  largely  accounts  for  the  present  war.     Tli-y 

think  such  action  will  enable  them  to  win  in 
*"  1944.  when  thev  find  another  Harding, 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES      Answers  to  Questions,  by  Lewis  Haney 


If  the  As«-jc:..ted  Pre~s  or  any  other  free 
as.seciatlon  can  te  compelled  to  change  its 
bylav.s  by  Government  crder.  nev.5i,apers, 
churches,  and  other  orpa.iizations  enjoying 
freedom  of  asscciaticn  mis.ht  some  day  be 
controlled  by  laws  of  coininerce  This  would 
mix  up  one  cf  our  great  fundr.mcntal  free- 
doms In  the  same  crate  as  tomat.>es  or  pecans 
b;?ing  trucked  ever  State  lines  from  the 
Scuthwest. 

George  Washington,  presiding  at  the  birth 
of  a  free  nation,  asked  that  "the  characteristic 
rights  of  freemen  .should  be  Impre^nantly 
fortified."  He  spoke  in  the  light  of  tre- 
mendeu.=  p'^wer  over  commerce  in  the  hands 
of  Congress.  The  founding  fathers  made 
clear  the  distinction  between  the  comm.uni- 
cation  of  the  will  of  the  pe-ople  to  their  Con- 
gress and  the  control  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  States.  Net  until  the  twen- 
tieth century,  when  the  United  States  seems 
in  danger  cf  losing  some  hold  on  century- 
old  principles,  has  the  freedom  of  expressing 
oneself  acc.rcMng  to  conviction  find  con- 
science been  so  di.-cu'sed.  An  "lUuniination" 
can  bring  doA^n  a  black  night  on  a  land  of 
freemen. 

The  reverence  AmiCricans  hold  for  the  writ- 
ten w.ord  and  the  bylaws  of  free  associations 
seem.*  greatly  :echnical.  But  reduced  to  bare 
foundations,  taey  can  represent  the  difference 
between  freemen  and  slaves.  And.  too.  we 
have  always  b<?lieved  with  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
that  the  right  cf  free  speech,  free  press,  end 
wOiShip  are  *he  "preferred  rights"  of  our 
Cemimonwenlth:  and  If  one  Is  threatened, 
they  all  are;  suRicient  re.ason  certainly  for 
our  alarm. 

So  the  case  is  obvicusly  important  even  as 
ffr  as  religious  freedjm  Is  concerned.  No 
mateer  how  the  collective  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  church  might  lllum.inate  the  mnnd  of 
an  agnostic,  governmental  pressure  should 
not  be  able  to  f  irce  the  church  to  accept 
him.  unless  1?  subscrixs  to  the  theological 
d'-mands  of  o.ir  ccmmunion.  It  would  m.ean 
th?  eliminatlen  of  freedom  to  exercise  d;c- 
tnnal  discipline  according  to  the  dictates  of 
our  religion. 

Certainly  no  ."^trorger  a-gument  can  be 
brought  into  the  picture  th.m  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  gu.irantcee  that  frcem-n  may 
ci.mmunicate  freely  to  and  ab^  ut  each  other, 
to  and  about  ecvernmen':.  and  to  and  ab'  ut 
Gcd;  and  thai  none  may  impos-e  any  restraint 
on  their  connmunications  en  route  to  their 
destination-  Freedom  cf  conscience,  of  the 
pres.=,  and  of  association  were  the  very  foun- 
dation of  this  rock  rf  liberty.  Any  violation 
of  its  spirit  mu-t  be  viewed  as  an  attack 
on  the  democratic  Institutions  for  which  we 
f.ght. 


Playing  Politics 


Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  HILL  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  cif  the  Record  an  editorial 
written  by  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  former  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Hon. 
Josephus  Daniels,  appearing  in  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  under  the 
caption  "Playing  politics." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  S'-'ATES 

Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  before  me  a  column  which  I  clipped 
yesterday  from  the  Washington  limes- 
Herald.     It    is    written    by    Mr.    Lewis 
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Haney.  profe.<?sor  of  economics  at  New 
York  University.  In  this  article  certain 
questions  which  were  asked  are  answered 
by  Mr.  Haney,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SOME   QUESTIONS    OF    READERS    ANSWERED 

A  Chicago  reader  asks:  "Doesn't  it  seem 
that  Government  subsidies  to  encourage  tha 
production  of  food  are  the  best  way  to  stimu- 
late farmers  to  make  larger  crops.'' 

Answer:  I  don't  think  so.  Neither  do  most 
farmers,  and  they  ought  to  know  something 
about  their  own  business.  In  fact,  most 
farmers  are  so  disillusioned  and  disgusted 
concerning  Government  control  over  fann- 
ing operations  and  prices  that  it  might  well 
be  that  the  adoption  of  a  subsidy  program 
would  have  an  effect  opposite  to  stimulation. 

The  fundamental  economic  weakness  of 
subsidies  is  that  they  can't  be  adjusted  to 
allow  for  all  sorts  of  differences  and  changing 
conditions.  These  thus  fall  to  give  the  max- 
imum incentive  to  production.  In  order  to 
get  the  largest  output.  It  is  most  important 
to  stimulate  the  producers  who  have  the  best 
farms  and  make  the  most  profit.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  the  greatest  possibUllier; 
of  Increased  production.  Big  profits  and 
rents  when  earned  by  superior  productltlty 
are  essential  to  big  production.  But  the  only 
way  to  get  this  result  Is  to  have  one  price  for 
each  product  of  the  same  grade,  and  let  It  go 
high  enough  to  stimulate  each  farmer  to 
push  his  ctiltivation  to  a  point  where  he  gets 
the  highest  yield  per  acre  that  Is  economi- 
cally possible  for  him  on  his  farm. 

Subsidies  encourage  waste.  They  are  the 
Joy  of  bureaucrats.  They  give  politicians 
power  and  control  over  spending,  thus  en- 
couraging political  machines  and  destroying 
democracy. 

Now  York  city  asks:  "I'^n't  heavier  taxation 
the  best  way  to  fight  inflation?  ' 

Answer:  That  depends  largely  on  the  kind 
of  tax. 

If  taxes  are  made  to  rest  on  spenders,  and 
actually  operate  to  reduce  spending,  they 
mav  help  to  check  the  effect  of  infiation  on 
prices. 

This  Is  especially  true  then  the  taxation 
does  not  restrict  production  or  encourage 
waste.  An  artificial  and  unnecessary  limita- 
tion on  the  supply  of  goods  available  tends  to 
encourage  inflation.  Taxes  that  take  away 
the  motives  of  individual  enterprises  or  labor- 
ers to  produce,  are  bad. 

It  is  easily  possible  that  increased  taxation 
may  increase  Inflation.  If  increased  taxes  go 
to  increased  Government  spending,  and  if  the 
total  spending  exceeds  the  revenue,  then 
Inflation  will  grow. 

Cut  down  the  spending  at  the  same  time 
that  you  Increase  the  taxes  (and  thus  reduce 
the  debt) ,  and  you  will  get  somewhere. 

Pasadena,  Calif.,  asks:  "Why  can't  labor 
union  members  realize  that  they  are  now 
worse  off  because  of  all  the  taxes  and  deduc- 
tions from  wages?  Don't  they  realize  ttiat 
their  leaders  may  be  taking  more  than  the 
members  get  in  benefits?" 

Answer:  I  believe  strongly  In  labor  organ- 
izations and  collective  bargaining.  I  agree 
with  you,  however,  to  the  extent  that  labor 
leacers  and  politicians  have  turned  ti-ade 
unions  into  rackets.  This,  I  believe,  has  been 
done  in  some  cases.  The  general  drawbacks 
attaching  to  membership  in  trade  unions  are: 
Cost  of  ofBcers  salaries  and  dues,  unnecessary 
strikes,  forcing  up  labor  costs  so  as  to  cause 
unemployment,  and  opposition  to  higher  pay 
for  superior  skill  or  strength. 

More  legal  responsibility,  and  information 
about  conditions  within  unions,  are  de«ir- 
aule. 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr  President,  the 
article  which  I  have  just  submitted,  and 
which  the  Senate  has  granted  consent  to 
have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  mentions  certain  countries  of 
the  world  requesting  that  we  provide 
them  with  funds  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  damage  done  by  the  Axis  Powers  in 
their  respective  countries.  In  other 
words,  some  of  the  countries  which  have 
been  invaded  by  the  Axis  Powers  are  now 
demanding  that  we  pay  for  the  damage 
done  by  the  Axis  Powers  In  their  coun- 
tries regardless  of  how  the  Axis  Powers 
EOt  within  their  borders.  In  line  with 
that  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  this  body  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  today  fortunate  in  learning  that  Uru- 
guay has  done  us  the  favor  of  accepting 
$500,000  from  us.  I  ask  that  a  brief  ar- 
ticle from  a  Washington  paper  regarding 
this  matter  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

URTTGUAT  ACCSPTS    $500,000   FROM   UNriTD  STATES 

Montevideo.  URUcrAT,  October  23. — The 
Urtiguayan  Government  announced  accept- 
ance today  of  a  $5O0,CX)O  gift  from  the  United 
States  OfBce  of  Coordination  of  Inter-Amen- 
can  Affairs  to  be  devoted  to  sanitation  work 
and  health  measures. 


The  Jews  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  ELLISON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  ELLISON  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  therein 
an  extract  from  an  address  made  by 
Watson  Thomson  on  the  subject  of  the 
Jews  in  Europe: 

Today  many  of  us  have  taken  part  In  the 
celebration  of  one  of  the  great  Chrl.'stian 
festivals,  centered  around  the  mysteries  of 
the  Crucifixion  and   the   Resurrection. 

That  being  so,  there  may  be  a  value  In 
otir  taking  time  out  for  these  few  minutes 
to  look  at  events  in  our  own  day  which 
constitute  nothing  less  than  the  crucifixion 
of  a  whole  people — the  Jews  of  Europe. 
The  most  terrible  act  In  all  the  long  drama 
of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man  is  being  writ- 
ten before  our  eyes— did  we  choose  to  turn 
our  eyes  that  way.  And.  make  no  doubt 
about  It,  the  essentials  of  the  etorj'  stand 
out  Irrefutable,  authenticated,  confirmed 
ove'  and  ever  again.  You  can't  deny  it — 
but  you  can  still  do  what  we  have  in  fact 
been  doing  this  long  time — excuse  ourselves 
and  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

It  began — like  perhaps  all  the  things  that 
have  led  us  to  the  Immense  world-convul- 
sion and  tragedy  of  the  present  day — a  long 
time  ago  and  In  small  ways,  very  like  things 
we  know  of  among  our83lves.  In  Berlin— 
as  in  many  a  Canadian  city — there  was, 
long  before  Hitler,  this  vague,  unclarified 
thing  called  anti-Semitism.  Psychologists 
have  no  great  trouble  Identifying  its  ori- 
gins— the  need  for  national  self-flattery  (es- 
pecially amongst  the  more  frustrated  ego- 
tists in  auj  national  groups)    by  branding 


j  some  other  group  u  Inferlcr;  envy  of  tbe 
success  of  some  members  of  the  "inferior" 
grviup  in  Botne  direction,  such  as  maXirg 
money,  in  which  tliey  were  themselves  am- 
bitious: picking,  fur  a  scapegoat,  on  the 
I  most  defcnst'less  minority,  tbe  stateless  peo- 
,    pic.  the  Jews. 

Of  course,  there  were,  and  are.  things  about 
j   the    Jews    which    Invited    all    that.    They 
'   tended  to  expect  persecution  and  to  regard 
j    their   martyr   destiny   with   a   strange   deep 
I   self-rlghtcQUiness — and   wouldn't   we   If   we 
I   had  their  centuries  of  pogroms  and  hostile 
discriminatlcn,  and  their  great  religious  tra- 
dition?    They  were  often  poor,  Ul-mannered 
,    (by  our  standards),  grasping,  and  fearfully 
Intent     on     self-preservation — and     haven't 
,   other  peoples  been  so  (Including  perhaps  our 
own   forefathers)    when   they    first  emerged 
out  of  brutal  misery,  oppression,  and  Igno- 
rance?    In  the  interdependence  of  all  things 
human,  how  can  you  point  to  one  group  and 
say:    "There  Is  all   the  blame,  and  all   the 
evil." 

So  It  was  In  Berlin  yesterday— not  so  dif- 
ferent from  here  and  there  In  Caimda  today. 
But  then  came  Hitler  to  power,  and  with  that 
event  all  this  poison  of  mean  Instinct  be- 
came a  fixed  element  In  the  policy  of  the 
German  state.  The  storm  troopers"  brutal- 
ity was  exercised  and  thrived  upon  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews.  National  vanity  was 
Inferentlally  flattered  by  deliberately  in- 
flamed contempt  of  the  Jews.  National  dis- 
appointments were  diverted  and  national  dis- 
illusionment postponed  by  wreaking  more 
and  more  active  and  bloody  vengeance  on  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Israel. 

Tlien,  Just  over  9  months  ago.  the  order 
went  forth— "The  Jewish  problem  must  be 
solved  once  and  for  all  by  the  extermination 
of  the  Jewish  race."  No  use  pausing  to  medi- 
tate on  th  mystery  of  how  such  a  thing 
could  even  be  said.  The  thing  we  have  to 
concern  ourselves  with  is  the  fact  that  they 
meant  It  and  have  been  acting  Just  that  way. 
We  are  confronted  with  ghastly  deeds. 

And  here  I  have  to  pause.  All  through  this 
past  week  I've  been  reading  accounts  of  the;e 
incredible,  unspeakable  happenings  In 
Europe:  so  that  I  can  say  with  Macbeth.  "I 
have  supped  full  with  horrors."  But  how  fo 
tell  you.  not  Just  so  that  you  are  shocked 
(that  Is  comparatively  easy  with  such  facts  at 
one's  disposal)  but  so  that  you  and  I  may  be 
stirred  and  shocked  and  stimulated  to  action 
about  It — that  is  a  terribly  hard  task,  maybe 
beyond  me. 

Some  of  my  friends  hove  said  "Let  the  facts 
6f)eak  for  themselves."  But  facts  don't  speak 
for  themselves,  they  take  on  meaning  only  as 
they  link  up  with  something  in  our  own  lives, 
only  as  we  are  therefore  sensitively  concerned. 
And  you — have  you  seen  even  one  murder? 
Have  you  seen  human  beings  dying  of  slow 
starvation?  Have  you  ever  watched  a  fellow 
creature  tortured?  Have  you  had  your  bus- 
band  or  your  wife  torn  from  you  and  sent  to 
an  unknown  destination  which  you  knew  was 
either  slavery  or  death?  9ave  you  had  your 
children  flung  into  one  train  while  you  were 
pushed  into  another  to  be  carried  apart  for- 
ever? 

Let's  go  back  to  the  bald  facts.  Since  the 
Nazi  terror  began,  2.000,000  of  the  7.000.000 
Jews  of  Europe  have  died  and  the  killing  still 
goes  on.  Some  have  died  of  starvation  or  dis- 
ease, the  others  by  every  form  of  execution 
including  being  nutchine  gunned  in  large 
groups,  gassed  in  specially  prepared  extermi- 
nation centers  electrocuted  in  masses,  killed 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  an  hour  by  the  In- 
ject on  of  air  bubbles  Into  the  blood  stream, 
packed  into  a  wooden  barracks  and  burned  to 
death,  locked  700  together  in  a  rabbi's  house 
and  bombed  by  a  low-flying  plane.  Out  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  went  7.000  a  day  for 
moi:.ths.  the  young  and  fit  to  forced  labor 
gangs,  most  of  the  old,  the  children,  and  the 
sicji  to  sudden  dfcath.   Those  left  bahlnd  there 
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and  in  the  o'h?r  ghettos  of  eastern  Europe 
are  lett  lo  flew  starvnticn  in  the  perpetual 
pre"-erce  cf  cicalh  ai,d  the  fear  of  death  The 
trmcd  gi'^rris  surrounchn?  the  ghetto  walls 
lia\e  a  standard  rate  now  of  100  zlotys,  fcr 
which  pnce  ti^cy  w;il  consent  to  give  a  Jew 
the  pr.vile:e  of  be.ng  shot  at  his  own  request. 

That  s  Ju't  the  bare  outline  of  the  story. 
Let  your  own  heart  and  imagination  tell  ycu 
the  rest.  I  want  new  to  prnss  to  the  real 
rues'lon:  What  do  we  do  about  it?  Lets 
think  about  it  firsr  simplv  ps  a  practical 
political  problem  of  refugees,  immigration 
quotas,  and  so  on  What  have  the  great 
democracie.s  so  far  dene  or  said  or  proposed 
through  their  ofHcial  leaders  and  govern- 
ments'' 

As  for  the  first— what  we  have  ofScially 
done — the  answer  i«,  so  far  as  this  continent 
Is  concerned— just  about  nothing. 

But  our  leaders  and  spokesm.en  have  said  a 
few  thinps.  and  we  should  note  them.  Both 
Piesident  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Anthony  Eden 
Lave  made  moving  pronouncements  of  horror 
and  rympathy.  There  is  also  the  manifesto 
of  the  United  Nations  which  ends:  "The 
above-mentioned  governments  and  the 
French  National  Committee  condemn  in  the 
strongest  po.>siblr>  terms  the  bestial  policy  of 
cold-blooded  extermination.  They  declare 
that  such  events  can  only  strengthen  the 
resulve  cf  all  freedom-loving  peoples  to  over- 
throw the  barbarous  Hitlerite  tyranny.  They 
reafUrm  their  silemn  resolution  to  insure  that 
those  re.spon.sible  for  these  crimes  shall  not 
eicape  retribution,  and  to  press  on  to  the 
necessary  practical  measures  to  this  end." 

That  is  the  tenor  of  all  these  official  state- 
ments and  they  have  this  curious  feature  in 
common.  All  of  them  speak  passionately 
alxjut  retribution  to  be  exacted  from  the 
criminal — none  says  anything  about  immedi- 
ate action  to  save  his  remaining  victims. 
Why  is  this?  Ls  it  because  there  is  nothing 
we  ccuM  do?  It  certainly  is  not.  As  we 
shall  see  in  a  m.ment  there  are  a  number 
of  things  we  could  do.  Is  it  because  we  care 
more  about  defeating  and  punishing  Nazis 
than  saving  Je*ish  lives?  I  think  it  is. 
Strange  that  our  governments,  governments 
of  Christian  democracies,  place  as  much  em- 
phasis on  that  Old  Testament  value  of  Justice 
Hnd  retribution,  so  little  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment virtue  01  a  love  transcending  reason  and 
a  mercy  transcending  Justice. 

But  you  may  s.>.y:  What  is  it  we  can  do? 
Well.  Ill  tell  ycu.  It's  perfectly  straightfor- 
ward Hnd  simple  and  if  our  governments 
don't  do  it.  it  is  because  they  don't  believe 
their  people  would  back  them — and  that 
means  ycu  and  I. 

Jews  can  stlU  be  gotten  out  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding occupied  Europe.  They  can  slip  over 
Into  one  or  other  cf  the  neutral  countries- 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal.  Sweden,  or 
Turkey.  The  only  thing  that  prevents  their 
pcceptance  into  these  countries  is  the  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  will  become  the 
permanent  responsibility  of  these  neutral 
countries  or  not.  In  other  words,  we  have 
never  said  we  would  supply  food  for  them, 
money  to  pay  their  passage  to  a  new  coun- 
try, shipping  to  convey  them,  and  help  in 
Eti'rting  a  new  life.  Above  all,  we  have  never 
said  we  wanted  them  ourselves.  Neither 
Canada  nor  the  United  S.ates  has  shown 
the  slightest  willingness,  in  face  of  all  this 
Bgoniz.ng  human  tragedy,  to  modify  the  rigid 
c:;ciusiveness  of  their  Immigration  laws.  A 
few  children  h.-vve  been  specially  admitted 
but  even  that  has  been  hedged  around  witli 
such  ofllciousness  as  to  make  it  In  effect  an 
Inhuman  fiasco. 

All  these  things  are  things  within  our 
power  to  do.  These  are  immediate  things,  to 
save  hundreds  of  human  lives.  Right  now 
there  is  an  intergovernmental  conference 
meeting  at  Bermoida  to  discuss  the  whole 
question.  You  can  write  or  wire  our  own 
leaders,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Department 
of  External  Affairs,  or  your  own  Member  of 
Parliament,  demanding  an  immediate  change 
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of  pclicy  tow.ird  Jewi.'h  refugees  and  im- 
mi'craticn,  in  such  ways  as  we  have  Just 
ouUined. 

Incidentally,  and  Eis;r:iflciint!y,  tbe  Ber- 
muda Conference  is  cliciLilIy  said  to  be  ck- 
ploratcry  onh.  In  other  words,  dcn't  ex- 
pect any  decis  ons  for  inimodiate  aeticn,  un- 
less ycu  and  I  and  the  other  plain  citizens  cf 
our  democrac.es  start  pre.ssing  hard  upon 
our  go\e.nments  with  our  demands. 

But  perhaps  you  feel  like  Mr.  Herbert  Mor- 
rison, wlio  said  in  tl;e  British  House  of  Com- 
mons that  no  alteration  of  policy  could  have 
any  substantial  effect.  How  many  Jewish 
lives  sa'ed.  I  wonder,  would  count  as  sub- 
stantial effect''  Have  we  for:;otten  that  one 
human  life,  yes,  one  Jewish  human  life,  may 
be  incalculably  precious.  Fcr,  after  all,  one 
Jewish  life  may  be  one  Emsteln,  one  Spi- 
noza— or  one  .iesus. 

All  these  centuries  ago.  as  we  remember  at 
Easter  time,  a  man  glorified  by  the  idea  of 
Gcd  he  felt  in  his  own  being,  was  crucified 
while  other  mi?n  looked  on  and  none  raised  a 
finger  to  save  him,  and  his  ov.n  friends  were 
Silent  and  afraid.  Must  all  that  be  rer.eated 
as  now  a  whole  people  are  crucified,  a  ueople 
who  also  have  been  glorified  among  peoples 
by  the  idea  of  God  and  of  righteousness  which 
was  born  in  tlieir  souls  and  given  to  all  hu- 
manity? 

Why  don't  we  ^ace  up  to  this?  Is  it  that 
at  heart  we  condone  the  Nazi's  policy  and  feel 
that  the  Jews  are  a  problem,  and  one  of  the 
nicest  things  to  happen  to  a  pioblem  is  Just 
that  it  disappears  off  the  face  of  the  earth — 
especially  if  somebody  else  will  do  the  dirty 
work  for  us  of  bringing  about  tliat  dis;ippear- 
ance? 

As  for  me,  ]  would  like  to  say  Just  tiiis  as 
to  where  I  stf.nd.  I  believe  that  there  is  some- 
thing actually  more  Important  than  winning 
this  war,  and  that  is  having  that  in  us — of 
human  underjtar.ding  and  courageous  deed 
in  accordance  with  that  undoisianding — 
which  makes  us  deserve  to  win  this  war.  To 
miCet  that  test  we  are  challenged  in  cur  atti- 
tude and  deeds  toward  sick  people,  old  people, 
poor  people,  in  our  own  midst — and  in  our 
attitude  and  c'.eeds  toward  such  abused  peo- 
ples as  the  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Jews,  Retri- 
bution toward  the  Nazi  criminals  is  certainly 
not  enough;  any  pa-^'an.any  Nazi  storm  troop- 
er, can  do  that  thing.  Upon  us  is  a  higher 
and  harder  obligation.  Not  to  pity  the  Jews, 
not  to  sentimentalize  over  them,  not  to  pa  s 
resolutions  Bb<5ut  them.  But  to  rif^e  up  and 
act  with  all  tire  passion  of  an  awakened  hu- 
man conscience,  and  save  Je.vish  lives.  S  ive 
them — not  to  send  them  to  Eritrea  or  Mada- 
gascar, but  to  live  with  them  ourselves,  learn- 
ing to  say  what  we  like  f.nd  what  v.e  dislike 
about  them  r.s  those  may  v. !io  desire  under- 
standing and  reconciliation,  learning  to  listen 
to  what  they  have  in  ancient  grievance 
against  us;  so  that  the  pust  may  be  eaten 
up  into  a  tolerant  present  and  cairied  forward 
into  a  creative  future  of  living  together. 

God  send  us  the  grace  to  do  so.  We  must 
act  now  or  face  the  awful  acrtisntlon  of  tlie~e 
lines  cf  verse,  written  by  a  Jewish  woman  to 
a   Christian   friend: 

"There  is  something  between  us  now: 
Tlie  cry  you  did  not  raise. 

"Ycu  have  washed  your  hands  again. 
Put  down  the  pitcher. 
This  water  will  flow  between  us. 

"Give  me  back  Jesus; 
He  is  my  brciher. 
He  will  walk  with  me 
Behind  the  gray  ghetto  wall 
Into  the  slaughterhouse. 
I  will  lead  him  into  the  lethal  chamber; 
He  will  lie  down  upon  the  poisoned  stone; 
The  little  children  pricked  with  the  death- 
bubble 
Will  come  unto  him. 

••Return  to  him  the  yellow  badgp. 
Give  me  back  Jesus; 
He  Is  not  yours." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TllE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  r.TALONEY.  Mr.  President,  'here 
appeared  in  yc-<tprday'.s  New  York  Timei 
a  very  interc^iinp  article  entitled  "Ra- 
tioning Ls  Doing  Its  Job,"  written  by  Mr. 
Che.steT  Bowle^^.  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Piice  Administration.  Be- 
cau.^e  the  article  i.';  so  clear,  becaus;  thn 
matter  is  so  impoitant  to  the  public,  and 
bp'"atj=-f  I  think  publication  of  the  a'ticle 
will  contribute  to  the  clarification  of  a 
Nation-wide  situation  which  at  times  has 
been  acpravating,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RECOrn. 

I  should  like  to  add,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
will  permit  me.  that  I  have  been  informed 
that  Mr.  Bowles  has  been  nominated  to 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  res.gna- 
tion  of  our  former  distinguished  col- 
league fi'om  Michigan,  Mr,  Brown.  I 
wi.'^h  to  pay  my  respect.s  to  Mr.  B.own, 
who  is  a  great  American  and  who  took 
cflice  at  a  very  trjing  time,  and  ass  imed 
an  almost  impossible  task;  and  a  tho 
same  time  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Cr.es- 
ter  Bowles,  who  was  formerly  O.  P.  A. 
administrator  in  tiie  State  of  Coni'.ecti- 
cut.  In  tlie  very  short  time  he  has  served 
as  Actin?  Adminstrator  and  General 
Manager  of  the  OfHce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tral  on  he  has  earned  and  rere  ve(',  tlie 
applause  of  many  persons  in  Washing- 
ton and  millions  of  people  throuchout 
the  country.  I  hope  that  his  articli  will 
be  widely  read.  It  shows  that  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  is  distributing 
fairly  among  all  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try what  food";tiiffs  and  other  prodvicts 
are  available.  Rationing  is  sharing,  and 
Mr.  Bowles,  or  rather  the  O.  P.  A..  1,;  en- 
deavoring to  treat  all  people  fairly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RiiroRD, 
as  follo'vvs; 

"Rationing    Is    Doing    Its    Job" 


,     TJI.*T  S     THE     VERDICT     OF     CHESTER     BOWLEG.     OF 
I  O.    P.    A  ,    WHO   CITES   THREE   I.IIR.\CLES   TO    SVP- 

'  POnT    HIS    OPINION 

(By  Chester  Bowles,  General  Manager  o.'  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration) 

One  night  last  May.  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Harry  Hull  helpici  me  make  up  my  mind 
about  rationing  Harry  is  a  painter  and  dec- 
orator in  Rid:.;eflpld,  Conn  ,  and  is  the  ciair- 
man  of  his  town's  war  price  and  rationing 
board. 

I  remember  that  night  because  I  was  pretty 
discouraged  about  rationing  and  the  O.  P.  A. 
and  especially  all  the  confusing  statements 
and  the  complicated  regulations  that  were 
cr.using  so  much  trouble. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  pleasure-driv- 
ing ban  on  passenger  cars  went  into  eflect. 
At  the  time  I  was  the  O.  P.  A.  director  for 
';  Connecticut  and  I  had  ccme  down  to  Fair- 
field County  to  talk  over  our  problems  with 
the  424  volunteer  members  of  the  28  local 
boards. 

I  had  Just  heard  from  the  national  ofBce 
that  the  pleasure-driving  ban  was  going  into 
eflect  the  next  day.     I  felt  it  was  bad  ration- 
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In?,  even  though  it  might  be  effective  for  a 
brief  emergency  period. 

We  spent  the  evening  learning  the  regula- 
ticns.  and  it  gave  my  morale  quite  a  lift. 
Thaee  men  and  women  were  giving  up  the.r 
spare  t.me  to  learn  more  abcut  a  diiTicuit 
t.isk.  Th-'y  didn't  stop  to  think  it  migrht 
make  them  pretty  unpcpu'ar  with  the  folks 
back  home  or  that  they'd  have  to  put  in 
more  niphts  and  Sundays  down  at  their  little 
board  offices.  They  Just  kept  Jumping  cut 
of  their  seats  and  asking.  "How  can  we  han- 
dle this  in  our  town?  Are  we  too  strict  or 
too  lenient?"  Trying  to  get  the  feci  of  It 
so  they  could  go  home  and  make  it  work. 

When  the  meeting  broke  up  Hull  took  me 
down  to  the  train  in  his  car.  We  had  about 
a  half  hour  wait  till  train  time  and  we  sat 
In  his  car  and  talked  abcut  the  war  and  how 
things  were  going  here  at  home. 

It  was  mostly  shop  talk.  We  started  by 
agreeing  that  the  regulations  were  too  com- 
plicated, and  that  some  were  actually  silly. 
Harry  told  me  a  few  amusing  stories — the 
Btorics  everyone  knows.  And  we  talked  about 
all  the  red  tape  and  needless  delays  and  the 
local  boards'  struggles  with  the  lack  of  clerical 
help,  how  they  always  got  things  at  the  last 
minute. 

I  must  have  sounded  pretty  discouraged 
because  Harry  turned  to  me  and  said:  "The 
funny  thing  about  rationing  Is  that  It  really 
is  working." 

"E>o  you  really  think  so?"  I  asked. 

"Stire  it  is,"  he  said.  "You  know  how  1 
can  tell  rationing  is  working?  Everyone  in 
cur  town  is  able  to  get  what  they  need.  And 
they  couldn't  get  it  without  rationing." 

On  the  train  ride  home  I  thought  about 
what  Harry  Hull  had  said  and  it  grew  on  me. 
He  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  because 
he  was  actua'ly  doing  the  rationing. 

If  you  really  want  to  know  whether  ra- 
tioning is  working,  go  to  any  one  of  the  5.500 
local  War  Price  and  Rationing  Boards  and 
get  a  front-line  look  at  the  battle  of  supply 
as  It  is  being  fought  In  America  by  76.000 
local  board  members  and  their  lOO.COO  volun- 
teer assistants. 

All  over  the  country  these  men  and  wo- 
men are  serving  without  pay,  without  glory, 
and  usually  without  thanlis.  Theirs  is  one 
of  the  biggest  untold  war  stcrie^s.  They 
have  no  bureaucratic  budgets,  yet  they  some- 
how managed  to  get  desks  and  piiones  and 
sr.me  kind  cf  filmt:  equipment.  They  don't 
have  the  most  efficient  nlmg  system  m  the 
world,  but  they  have  a  filing  syst«m.  They 
don't  answer  ail  their  letters  as  promptly  as 
they  shcuki,  but  they  do  a  pretty  gocd  Job 
of  it.  They  have  the  ingenuity  and  resource- 
fulness of  a  volunteer  army  that  gives  every- 
thing It  has  got  te  a  cause  that  must  succeed. 

You'll  fii.el  this  sp;r;t  m  every  local  b  lard. 
It's  the  first  miracle  of  rationing  It's  the 
thing  that  made  ratic.nir.i?  work  and  it  has 
never  faltered.  In  the  darkest  days  of  the 
O  P,  A.,  when  our  Dunkerques  came  one  on 
top  of  another,  these  volunteer  boards  pro- 
vided the  cohesive  force  that  held  the  O  P.  A. 
together. 

They  dent  resard  their  work  as  dramatic 
ar.d  I  doubt  if  many  could  say  why  they  stick 
at  it,  but  tlie  fact  is  they're  close  enough  to 
rationing  to  know  that  without  their  dogged 
determination  to  get  on  with  the  war  in 
their  own  way,  their  families  and  tl.clr  nelgh- 
brrs  mipht  go  cold  and  hungry,  and  some 
would  not  be  able  to  get  to  work.  To  them 
"share  and  share  alike"  is  more  than  a 
sl'igan— it  means  operating  the  machinery  cf 
war  at  heme. 

>.!cst  of  rationing's  troubles  come  from  the 
fact  that  so  many  pecple-don't  understand 
how  rationing  actually  spreads  out  scarce 
supplies.  As  we  get  deeper  into  the  war, 
people  are  getting  a  better  understanding 
of  why  we  ration  than  cf  how  we  ration  some 
of  the  necessities  of  war. 

I  wish  we  could  use  some  skywriting  to 
explain  that  the  OfBce  of  Price  Administra- 


tion Itself  has  no  authority  to  undertake  the 
rationing  of  anything.  All  that  the  O.  P.  A. 
can  do  is  divide  the  supplies  allotted  for 
consumer  use  by  the  proper  Government 
agency.  The  O.  P.  A.  not  only  is  told  how 
much  It  can  ration — it  is  told  when  to  raticm, 
and.  as  in  the  case  of  gasoline,  in  what  part 
of  the  eoun'ry. 

Actually  the  O.  P.  A.  Is  only  the  consumer's 
representative  at  the  ration  cupboard.  Take 
canned  goods,  for  instance.  Rationing  of 
canned  foods  starts  when  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration sits  down  with  all  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  v.hose  war  work  requires  food 
and  divides  the  total  pack.  To  such  a  meet- 
ing com.e  representatives  of  various  Gcve.-n- 
ment  departments  with  estimates  of  their 
essential  food  requirements.  All  of  these 
requests  for  food  are  urgent;  each  Is  vital 
to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Glance  down  this  list  of  tgencles  which 
get  food  rations  from  the  same  source  as 
the  O.  P.  A.  Remember  that  rations  are 
being  supplied  and  you  get  a  better  idea 
of  how  well  rationing  Is  working. 

United  States  civilians 
War  Food  Administration. 
United  States  mUitary  and  tear  services 
Army  supply  programs. 
Army  rations. 
Army  post  exchanges. 
Army   procurement  for  others. 
Navy. 

Navy  ship's  service  departments  (United 
States). 

Navy  commissaries  and  their  ship's  stores. 

Marine  Corps. 

Marine  post  exchange. 

'Veterans'  Administration. 

War    Shipping    Administration. 

Exports  and  shipments 

Lend-lease  countries. 

Liberated  areas. 

United  Kingdom. 

British  service  overseas. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Other   lend-lease   countries. 

Government  purchase. 

Commercial. 

Red  Cross. 

Canada 

Friendly  nations. 

La 'in-American   republics. 

Other  friendly  nations. 

United  States   territories 

Ala.ska  (Government,  commercial), 

Ka-.vaii   (Government,  commercial*. 

Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands  (commer- 
cial. Government)  . 

Naturallv,  our  armed  forces  and  United 
States  civilians  have  first  call  on  our  food 
stocks,  for  much  of  this  food  is  tagged  for 
the  thousands  of  American  military  kitchens 
ail  over  the  world  and  your  own  table.  After 
these  requirements  are  met.  supplies  are 
set  aside  for  lend-lease.  In  this  v.-ay  we 
help  sus'ain  the  fighting  men  of  the  United 
Nations  who  have  so  long  held  our  common 
enemy  at  bay. 

When  we  at  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion le:irn  how  mucli  Is  available  for  con- 
sumer use  our  supply  is  divided  in  the  fairest 
pos.sible  manner.  But  by  the  time  the  O.  P.  A. 
receives  its  orders  to  start  rationing  civilians 
it  has  Itself  been  rationed. 

As  soon  as  we  understand  this  first  and 
most  important  step  in  rationing,  several 
amazing  changes  take  place  in  our  entire  atti- 
tude toward  wartime  rationing. 

Rationing  really  means  that  because  cur 
total  supply  has  been  spread  cut  for  war  use 
the  Army  and  Navy  are  getting  the  stuff  they 
need  and  that  some  American  boy  will  com.e 
h  rae  after  the  war  because  we  were  able  to 
get  gasoline  to  French  soldiers  fighting  by 
our  side  In  Europe. 

As  soon  as  we  realize  that  all  the  tremen- 
dous demands  of  war  are  being  met  and  that 
we  at  home  are  able  to  do  om  war  work  with- 
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nukke  It  do  Its  Job  But  if  a  Job  is  to  be 
Judged  by  results,  this  o«e  has  a  record  of 
outstanding  success.     And  the  American  peo- 


due.to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation  of  per- 
fectionists. We  have  actually  been  trained  to 
look  for  flaws  and  reject  anything  that's  less 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


out  being  deprived  of  the  things  we  rtally 
need — well.  then,  ift  understand  that  ration- 
ing has  done  and  is  doing  Ita  Job  with  spcc- 
ta.ular  success. 

Thisls  the  second  miracle  of  rationing. 

In  fact.  I  feel  that  on  the  basis  cf  result* — 
since  only  results  can  count  in  the  battle 
of  supply— rativ-ning  Is  one  of  the  moat  suc- 
cessful things  in  America  tejday. 

Along  about  here  I  expect  you  to  ask.  "But 
how  about  gasoline  rationing?  Surely  ycu 
could  hardly  say  that  program  was  working 
well?" 

To  that  I'd  answer,  "Yes:  I  think  I  can." 
In  many  ways,  gasoline  rationing  has  been 
the  most  successful  of  all  the  ration  pro- 
grams—not t^at  we  aren't  working  hard  to 
improve  it,  because  we  are.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  accomplishment  tt  Is  doing  its 
Job — to  make  limited  itocka  available  to 
everyone  who  needs  gasoltne. 

Tlie  simple  arithmetic  of  rationing  easily 
explains  this  belief.  Practically  everyone 
knows  the  gasoline  supply  was  pinched  early 
in  the  war  primarily  because  only  certain 
ships,  special  trains,  and  trucks  can  bring 
it  from  the  refineries  to  your  service  station. 
Much  of  this  shipping  equipment  wa.s  put 
into  military  use  and  the  enemy  singled  It 
cut  for  special  destruction. 

In  addition  to  transportation  problems, 
the  war  has  greatly  accelerated  the  vise  and 
speed  cf  everything  that  works  by  gasoline. 

As  with  other  scarce  supplies,  the  O  P.  A. 
does  not  determine  how  much  ahall  be  al- 
lotted to  each  of  the  armed  services  or  to 
civilians.  Those  difficult  and  thankless  ques- 
tions can  only  be  decided  by  the  Petroleum 
Administrator  for  'War.  The  realities  of  the 
supply-and-demand  picture  require  the  Pe- 
troleum Administrator  for  War  to  tabulate 
the  huge  requirements  of  our  Jeeps  and  tanks. 
boats  and  planes  all  over  the  world.  To  this 
he  miist  add  incredible  amounts  used  by 
Industry,  Including  war  plants  which  didn't 
even  exist  a  year  ago.  Add  to  this  the  gaso- 
line used  for  mechanleed  farming,  working 
at  capacity  production,  and  for  all  the  un- 
dreamed of  miscellaneous  civilian  war  activ- 
ities which  demand  gasoline  that  peacetime 
refineries  never  hrd  to  fill. 

Before  long  the  sponge  that  quickly  soaked 
up  every  drop  of  gas  as  it  came  from  the 
refineries  seemed  to  develop  an  inner  core 
that  Just  cruldn't  be  saturated.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  had 
not  worked  before  the  war  entered  all  sorts 
of  new  war  Jobs.  They  had  to  get  to  work. 
Because  public  transportation  had  reached 
the  saturation  point,  thousands  of  cars  which 
fcrmrrly  had  be'-n  used  only  for  Sunday  pic- 
nics became  vehicles  of  war,  bearing  their 
owners  and  their  neighbors  to  work. 

Now.  V  h^n  the  Petroleum  Administrator  for 
War  added  up  all  total  requirements  there 
was  Just  not  enough  to  go  around.  Not  only 
was  the  country  unable  to  fill  the  tanks  cf 
passenger  cars — it  had  to  take  some  out. 

You  hear  a  let  about  the  befuddlement  In 
Washington  over  the  gasoline  situaticn.  tut 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  some  of  the  smartest 
Americans  I  know  have  stayed  up  long  nights 
tabu'ating  great  columns  of  figures,  trying — 
dc-pcrately  trying — to  find  gt-soline  for  the 
country's  passenger  cars.  As  much  ds  any 
bank  teller  we  wanted  to  make  those  figures 
balance,  but  where  unbalanced  bankbooks 
may  result  from  mathematical  error.  In  cur 
case  it  Just  wasn't  there — we  had  thrown  It  at 
Hitler. 

Now  here  is  the  amazing  thing :  The  arm?d 
forcec  are  getting  the  gasoline  they  need,  and 
war  Industry,  agriculture,  and  war  workers 
are  being  sunplled  because  passenger -car  con- 
sumption along  the  eastern  seaboard  has  been 
reduced  65  percent  below  pre-war  levels.  This 
fact  becomes  more  spectacular  when  j-cu  learu 
that  In  the  East  70  percent  of  the  workers 
get  to  their  Jobs  In  automobiles. 

Gasoline  Tattonlng  doesn't  need  any  bou- 
quets any  more  than  It  needs  brickbats  to 
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states, 
said: 


He  v!g'jrcu.:ly  opposed  it  then.     He 


said  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Panama 
Refining   Co.  and   the   Schechter   cases   will 


such   plenitude   of  power   Is  susceptible  of 
transfer.      The    statute     however     alma    at 


meeting  at  Bermxicla  to  discuss  the  whole 
question.  You  can  write  or  wire  our  own 
leaders,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Department 
or  Fxternal  Affairs,  or  your  own  Member  of 
Parliament,  demanding  an  immediate  change 


uuuu:c: 

Will  come  unto  him. 

"Return  to  him  the  yellow  badgp. 
Give  me  back   Jesus; 
He  is  not  yours." 


the  424  volunteer  members  of  the  28  local 
boards. 

I  had  Just  heard  from  the  national  office 
that  the  pleasure-driving  ban  was  going  into 
efTect  the  next  day.     I  felt  it  was  bad  ration- 
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make  it  do  Its  Job  But  if  a  Job  Is  to  be 
Judged  by  results,  this  o«e  has  a  record  of 
outstanding  succcsa.  And  the  American  peo- 
ple have  made  it  the  great  success  It  Is  by 
adjusting  themselves  to  rationing  far  better 
than  they  realize — even  when  It  came  to  such 
»  d.sagreeable  restriction  as  the  p'easure- 
driv'ng  ban. 

That   is  the  third  miracle  of  rationing. 

Even  after  people  learn  to  Judge  rationing 
by  Its  results — by  the  fact  that  It  is  enabling 
us  tc  fight  the  war  through  precise  distribu- 
tion of  scarce  supplies — some  people  will 
question  the  idea  that  America  has  made  an 
OUKtanding  success  of  rationing. 

Rationing  has  been  so  severely  criticized 
that  even  we  at  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration were  surprised  when  a  recent  public- 
opinion  poll  actually  showed  that  93  percent 
of  the  American  people  approved  food  ration- 
ing and  think  it  is  efficiently  and  effectively 
hai;d'.ed. 

I  do  not  see  any  more  big  rationing  pro- 
grams on  the  horizon,  and  now  that  we  are 
getting  our  second  wind,  this  Is  a  good  time 
to  take  a  backward  glance  to  see  why  this  mis- 
unoerstanding  developed.  I  think  rationing 
has  a  bad  reputation  largely  because  the 
O.  P.  A.  failed  to  explain  It  so  that  people 
could  understand  it  easily.  It  is  true  that  the 
O.  P  A.  was  an  emergency  war  agency  laid 
our  overnight.  It  Is  also  true  that  in  war  you 
have  to  improvise  and  that  a  general  cant 
always  explain  why  he  goes  around  a  hill 
rati  er  than  over  It  because  at  first  he  Is  too 
busy  taking  the  hill  and  later  he  is  too  busy 
crossing  the  stream  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill 

We  Americans  started  out  with  the  feeling 
of  tremendous  surpluses  in  this  country,  a 
feeling  we'd  always  have  everything  we 
needed,  that  the  war  wouldn't  touch  us 
deeply.  Our  big  job  would  be  to  produce  for 
others  and  send  some  soldiers  and  sailors 
abroad,  but  the  job  wouldn't  be  too  hard. 

We  didn't  understand.  One  reason  for  the 
pinch  is  that  we  never  did  have  enough  of 
eveiything.  The  reason  we  seemed  to  have 
a  surplus  before  the  war  was  that  a  lot  of 
people  went  hungry.  Our  standard  of  living 
was  always  much  too  low  among  many  mil- 
lions of  people,  a  standard  of  living  I  hope  we 
will  never  accept  after  the  war  is  over. 

New  suddenly,  against  that  background  of 
seeming  plenty,  we  told  the  people  there 
wasn't  enough  and  I  don't  think  we  ex- 
plained It  properly. 

Of  course  most  people  have  a  lot  more  to 
do  than  study  economics,  even  the  economics 
of  war  that  affect  their  personal  lives.  You 
can't  blame  a  man  who  gets  home  from  a  hard 
day's  work  If  he  has  time  only  to  read  the  war 
news  before  going  to  bed.  It's  only  natural 
that  on  the  way  to  work  the  next  day  hell 
hear  that  Joe's  wife  couldn't  get  his  favorite 
meat,  those  fellows  In  Washington  want  you 
to  eat  corn  flakes  for  supper,  It's  that  O.  P.  A., 
again. 

It's  only  natural  because  the  little  an- 
noyances in  liie  are  the  things  that  people 
will  talk  about.  But  more  than  that — If  the 
little  gripes  make  good  small  talk,  forecasts 
of  Impending  famines  always  make  dramatic 
headlines. 

I  do  not  quarrel  even  with  the  few  who  felt 
It  was  good  sport  to  throw  rocks  and  make 
faces  at  the  OPA  because  they  thought  it  was 
fashionable  to  do  so.  It's  a  gockl  old  Ameri- 
can custom  to  want  to  kill  the  umpire.  There 
are  a  number  of  things  I  don't  like  myself. 
All  of  us  hare  personal  problems,  but  do  any 
of  us  want  to  go  back  to  the  days  when  we 
stood  In  line  and  then  couldn't  find  anything 
when  we  got  to  the  counter?  Do  we  want  to 
go  back  to  that?    I  think  not. 

The  poor  opinion  of  rationing  which  we 
sometimes  hear  is  not  due  entirely  to  the 
past  weakness  of  the  O.  P.  A.  in  explaining 
the  country's  supply  problem.    It  's  partly 


duetto  the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation  of  per- 
fectionists. We  have  actually  been  trained  to 
look  for  flaws  and  reject  anything  that's  less 
than  perfect.  Rationing  Is  never  perfect. 
And  that's  one  reason  why  it  will  be  abolished 
once  it  has  done  its  emergency  Job. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  you  and  I  get 
the  impression  that  people  feel  rationing  isn't 
working.  People  were  just  afraid  of  it.  No 
one  was  more  afraid  of  it  than  I  was.  I  re- 
member the  time,  last  fall,  when  rationing 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  was  being 
planned.  The  first  point-value  bocks  were 
being  printed  and  the  advance  samples  I  saw 
seemed  terribly  d'fficult.  As  a  consumer  I 
didn't  look  forward  to  shopping  with  those 
blue  stamps. 

And  the  day  last  spring  when  the  news- 
papers first  announced  the  amount  of  canned 
goods  available  for  each  person,  the  entne 
country  was  greatly  disturbed.  In  Conneca- 
cut,  as  everywhere  else,  complaints  poured 
Into  every  local  board  and  my  office  at  State 
headquarters  was  swamped.  Seme  people 
were  bitter;  everyone — including  myself — 
was  shocked. 

Looking  back.  It  is  amazing  how  well  the 
program  worked  out.  As  it  was  put  into  oper- 
ation, the  mail  slowed  down,  and  today  it 
is  only  a  trickle.  The  food  trade  tocjk  en 
point  rationing  as  a  serious  wartime  Job  and 
made  It  work  In  hall  a  million  grocery  stores. 
Local  boards  worked  long  hours  to  help  their 
neighbors  to  live  with  war  ration  bock  2.  and 
when  people  began  to  use  it  they  found  it 
wasn't  so  bad  alter  all.  The  thinfi;s  we  are 
most   afraid  of  almost   never   happen. 

Although  the  hardest  part  of  the  war  is 
still  ahead  of  us,  there's  very  little  pessimism 
about  the  fighting  war  today,  because  the 
momentum  of  defeat  has  given  way  to  the 
momentum  of  victory.  Not  many  people  real- 
ize that  rationing  has  already  turned  its  cor- 
ner. Before  long,  1  think,  it  will  be  apparent 
to  all  Americans  that  a  lot  of  honest,  hard 
work  has  brought  the  battle  of  supply  its  own 
momentum  of   victory. 

A  fe^  months  have  given  us  enough  per- 
spective to  see  some  startling  paradoxes  in  uur 
reactions  to  rationing.  I  think  tiiat  after 
the  war  we'll  lock  back  on  the  trouble  we  had 
and  say  it  wasn't  so  bad. 

And  I  think  some  of  the  better  jokes  about 
rationing  will  find  a  permanent  place  in 
American  humor. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional 
Record  a  very  learned  article  written  by 
one  of  Oregon's  foremost  citizens  and  an 
illustrious  leader  of  the  bar  of  that  State. 
This  article  is  entitled  "Federal  Bu- 
reaucracy and  the  Disappearing  States." 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  very  timely,  and  I 
desire  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  reading  it. 

The  Public  Printer  estimates  that  it 
will  make  3  pages  at  a  cost  of  $135. 


Federal  Bureaucracy  and  the  Disappear- 
ing States 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
v.-a.^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrcm    the    Oregon    State    Bar    Bulletin    of 
October  1943 1 

Federal  Bure.«iUcracy  and  the  Disappearing 
St.\te.s — Address  Delivered  by  Alfred  E. 
C'.AKK,  September  2,  1943,  Before  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Oregon  State  Bar 

(Editor's  Note, — This  speech  was  delivered 
by  Colonel  Clark  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Orepon  State  Par  in  Portland.  September  2, 
following  whic'i  there  was  such  a  demand  for 
copies  that  the  Bulletin  decided  to  print  It 
in  full  ) 

The  recent  emergence  of  the  executive  de- 
partment and  executive  bureaus  as  the  major 
governing  power  in  this  country  is  one  of  the 
mcst  dramatic  and  disturbing  developments 
in  cur  hi.story. 

Today,  in  very  real  sense,  the  American 
people  are  no  longtr  governed  by  law.  They 
are  governed  by  regulations,  orders,  and  di- 
rectives is.=upd  by  one  or  the  other  of  our 
multiple  Federal  bureaus.  I  a.ii  not  now 
referrinEj  to  war  regulatu-ns  and  the  like,  but 
to  conditions  existing  before  the  war.  and 
which,  unless  the  trend  is  checked,  ore  likely 
to  continue  and  to  intensify  after  the  war  is 
over. 

This  has  been  accomplished,  to  a  very  larf:e 
extent,  thrcueh  a  new  and,  in  many  aspects, 
a  startlinsz  interpretation  of  the  commerce 
clau?o  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  Is 
now  being  used  to  obliterate  the  S'ates  and 
convert  our  system  into  a  highly  centralized 
form  of  government,  exercising  uncontrolled 
pjlice  power  in  every  State,  over  all,  or  nearly 
all.   \rc.\\   affairs  and  Industries. 

L.itely  the  r.ew  and  expanded  construction 
of  the  commerce  clause  is  being  supported 
by  a  doctrine  at  first  vaguely  stated,  but  new 
taking  definite  form.  "This  doctrine  is  that 
Ccngre5s  has  the  rifrht,  without  any  constitu- 
tinni'.l  hmitatlcns  whatsoever,  to  legislate  on. 
and  to  regulate  any  and  every  matter  a.Tect- 
i:>p  cur  way  of  living,  if  done  with  the  r"- 
serted  purpose  cf  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

The  executive  bureaus  usually  draft  their 
own  basic  laws,  secure  their  passage  by  a 
pliant  Congre.«s:  they  promulgate,  under 
color  of  authority  cf  the^e  laws,  a  torrential 
flood  of  regulations,  orders,  and  directives, 
havi'ig  the  force  of  law,  and,  in  the  main, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  courts,  Inter- 
pret and  enforce  them. 

Running  parallel  with  this  growth  of 
bureaucracy  is  the  diminishing  dignity  and 
juri.'-diction  of  the  Federal  courts,  the  im- 
pairment cf  the  Independence  of  Congress, 
and  the  destruction  cf  the  powers  of  local 
self-government.  ^ 

The  obvious  trend  of  national  legislation 
under  the  Impact  of  Executive  and  bureau- 
cratic pres.sure,  and  the  obvious  trend  cf 
judicial  decisions  in  upholding  and  constru- 
ing this  legi:,lation.  is  to  expand  Federal  con- 
tiol  so  as  to  embrace  almost  every  phase 
of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

states  losing  powers 

As  a  nrce.s.>iary  consequence  the  power  and 
jun.sdiction  of  the  States  in  relation  to  their 
internal  affaiis  arc  being  whittled  away  tu 
the  vanishing  point.  More  and  more  the 
States  are  being  reduced  to  the  status  of 
geographical  designations.  Their  constitu- 
tional and  historic  powers  are  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Federal  Government,  and  these 
functions,  as  well  as  all  other  governmental 
fuiiction.s,  more  and  more  are  being  carried 
on  by  Federal  biircaus. 

In  1930  Mr.  Roo-sevelt,  when  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  expressed  much  con- 
cern about  the  encroachment  cf  the  Federal 
Government    upon    the   Jurisdiction   of    the 


of  why  we  ration  than  cf  how  we  ration  some 
of  the  necessities  of  war. 

I   wish  we  could   use  some  skywriting  to 
explain  that  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 


our  side  In  Europe. 

As  soon  as  we  realize  that  all  the  tremen- 
dous demands  of  war  are  being  met  and  that 
we  at  home  are  able  to  do  our  war  work  wlth- 


that  In  the  East  70  percent  of  the  workers 
get  to  their  Jotw  In  automobiles. 

Gasoline  Tatloning  doesn't  need  any  bou- 
quets any  more  than  It  needs  brickbats  to 
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States.     He  vigorcu  ly  opposed  it  then.     He 
Eaid: 

"To  bring  about  the  government  by 
oligarchy — maEqucradmg  as  democracy— it 
Is  fundampntaily  essential  that  all  authority 
b?  centralized  in  our  National  Government. 
We.  are  safe  from  any  departure  f.cm  the 
principles  en  which  this  country  was  founded 
Ju~t  as  Ijng  as  individual  home  rule  of  the 
Btatcs  is  scrupulously  preserved  and  fcught 
for  whenever  tliey  .';eem  in  danger." 

During  the  past  10  years  the  type  of  oll- 
gaiThy  thus  described  has  been  pretty  well 
fastened  on  this  country. 

When  the  proponents  of  the  new  order 
pp:nk  of  a  powerful  and  centralized  govern- 
ment they  mean  a  strong  executive  deport- 
ment exercising  the  real  powers  of  govern- 
ment through  a  Federal  bureaucracy,  a  sub- 
missive Congre.=;s,  and  v.hat  has  been  de- 
Ecribed  In  high  places  as  a  cooperative  and 
sympathetic  Court. 

Under  such  system  of  government,  the  ex- 
ef~utive  department  and  its  bureaus  map  out 
governmental  programs  and  draft  the  laws 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  Congress  enacts 
these  laws,  the  courts  uphold  them,  and  the 
buic;>us  Interpret  and  administer  them. 
This  philosophy  of  government  was  imported 
from  continental  Europe,  where  it  flourished, 
but  now.  In  major  areas,  seems  to  be  fading 
Bw.oy  before  the  impact  of  bombs  and  bullets. 

A  totalitarian  state  is  one  in  which  the 
powers  of  government  are  largely  exercised 
bv  cnie  person,  or  by  a  smi'll  group  of  pcr- 
Bons.  functioning  through  boards  and  bu- 
reaus appointed  by  and  accountable  to  the 
governing  oligarchy.  In  that  form  of  govern- 
ment the  le";is!aMve  and  Judicial  depa-tnaents 
8'e  appcndaers  of  the  executive  department. 
That  form  of  s^overnment  until  recently  had. 
and  may  still  have,  a  good  many  admirers 
in  this  country 

The  difference  between  a  I'.iglily  central- 
ized government,  so-called,  and  a  totalitarian 
state  is  only  one  of  degiee  and  not  of  quality. 

Th''  fiist  great  effort  to  hand  over  to  the 
executive  department  and  itb  bureaus  the 
powers  of  government  was  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933, 
bused  on  the  commerce  clause. 

The  act  wi's  pronounced  unconstitutional 
In  its  main  feature.s  in  two  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Courr  {Panama  Rcfiiung  Co.  v.  Ryan, 
293  U.  S.  383,  79  L.  cd.  446,  decided  Jan. 
7,  1935;  Schcchter  Poultry  Coiporation 
V.  Vnued  States  295  U.  S.  495,  79  L.  ed.  1570, 
decided  May  27,  1935)  upon  two  grounds; 
First,  that  there  was  an  unconstitutional 
delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent; and  second,  that  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  regulate,  to  an  unconstitutional 
degree  under  color  of  authority  of  the  com- 
merce clause,  intrastate  commerce  and  the 
local  and  internal  aHairs  of  the  States. 

N.    I.    R.    A.    ACT    cited 

The  N  I.  R.  A.  was  almost  as  complete  an 
attempt  at  surrender  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  executive  department,  within 
the  field  of  its  operation,  as  was  the  action 
of  the  German  Reichstag  in  1934,  when  It 
voted  to  suspend  the  Weimar  constitution 
and  vest  In  Chancellor  Hitler  the  powers  of 
the  state  upon  the  ground  that  in  this  way 
the  general  welfare  of  the  German  people 
would  be  best  promoted.  The  difference  be- 
tween ihe  action  of  the  American  Congress 
In  pas.sing  the  N  I.  R.  A.  act  and  the  action  of 
the  German  Reichstag  was  one  of  degree  only. 

The  »ct  affected  all  industry.  It  un- 
dertook to  vest  in  the  President  practically 
all  the  powers  of  government  in  the  field  of 
American  industry.  These  powers  were  to 
be  exercised  by  him.  or  by  such  bureaus, 
boards,  and  the  like  as  he  might  set  up,  and 
by  such  methods  as  they  chose  to  adopt. 

You  need  not  take  my  opinion  as  to  the 
scope  and  the  purpose  of  the  act.    What  was 
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!  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Panama 
Refining  Co.  and  the  Schechter  cases  will 
bear  me  cut.  In  the  Panama  case,  section 
9  (c)  of  the  act  was  directly  Involved,  which 
vested  In  the  President  and  his  assignees 
uncontre!:ed  discretion  to  regulate.  Indeed 
to  prohibit,  the  movement  In  commerce  of 
petroleum  and  the  products  thereof.  Viola- 
tion cf  any  order  made  by  the  President,  or 

!    anyone  to  v.hcm  he  assigned  his  powers,  was 

I    punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

'       Descnbin'T  the  grant  of  legislative  power  to 

I    th"  President  the  Court  said- 

I  'If  par  9  (c)  were  held  valid.  It  would  be 
Idle  to  pretend  that  anything  would  be  left 
of  limitations  upon  the  power  cf  the  Congress 
to  delegate  its  law-making  function.  •  •  » 
Instead  of  performing  Its  law-making  func- 
tion the  Congress  cculd  at  will,  and  as  to 
such  subjects  as  It  cheeses,  tiansfc-r  that 
function  to  the  President  or  o'.her  ol!lcer  or 
to  an  administrative  body." 

The  Schechter  case  arose  under  section  3 
of  the  act.  which  was  described  as  the  heart 
of  the  legislation. 

It  seems  to  have  been  contended  by  the 
Government  that  there  was  an  economic 
crisis  which  called  for  extraordinary  remedies, 
and  that,  in  the  face  of  this  situation,  con- 
stitutional restraints  should  be  disregarded. 
Answering  this  contention  the  Court  said; 

"Extraordinary  conditions  do  not  create  or 
enlarge  constitutional  power.  The  Consti- 
tution established  a  national  government 
with  powers  deemed  to  be  adequate,  as  they 
liave  proved  to  be  both  in  v.ar  and  peace,  but 
thc-e  p(Dwers  of  the  National  Government  are 
limited  by  the  constitutional  grants.  Those 
who  act  under  these  grants  are  not  at  liberty 
to  transcend  the  imposed  limits  because  they 
behave  that  more  or  different  power  is  nec- 
essary. Such  assertions  of  extra-constitu- 
ticnal  authority  were  anticipated  and  pre- 
cluded by  the  explicit  terms  of  the  tenth 
amendment." 

Analyzing  the  nature  and  extent  of  tbe 
Ir.w-making  authority  conferred  upon  the 
President  the  Court  used  this  language; 

"As  already  noted  the  President  in  approv- 
ing a  cede  may  impose  his  own  ccndiiions. 
adding  to,  or  taking  from  what  is  proposed 
as  'm  his  discretion'  he  thinks  necessary  'to 
ellcciuate  the  policy'  declared  by  the  act." 

*  *  •  •  • 
"And  this  authority  relates  to  a  host   of 

different  trades  and  industries,  thus  extend- 
ing the  President's  discretion  to  all  the  va- 
rieties of  laws  (embodied  in  Presidential 
orders)  which  he  may  deem  to  be  beneficial  in 
dealing  with  the  vast  array  of  commercial 
and  industrial  activities  throughout  the 
country. " 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  discretion  of  the  President.  In  ap- 
proving or  prescribing  codes,  and  thus  en- 
acting laws  for  the  government  of  trade  and 
Industry  throughout  the  country.  Is  virtu- 
ally unfettered." 

roving  commission  chanted 

Judge  Cardczo,  in  a  concurring  opinion  In 
the  Schechter  case,  said; 

"Here,  in  the  case  before  us,  is  an  attempt- 
ed delegation  not  confined  to  any  single  act, 
nor  to  any  class,  or  group,  of  acts  identified 
or  described  by  reference  to  a  standard.  Here 
in  effect  Is  a  roving  commission  to  Inquire 
into  evils  and  upon  discovery  correct  them." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  codes  and  the 
assorted  authority  to  make  them  embraced 
all  industry,  and  remarked ; 

'The  extension  becomes  as  wide  es  the 
I  field  of  industrial  regulation.  If  that  concep- 
tion shall  prevail,  anything  that  Congress 
miy  do  within  the  limits  of  the  commerce 
clause  lor  the  betterment  of  business  may  be 
done  by  the  President  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  trade  association  by  calling  it 
a  code.    This  is  delegation  running  riot,    ho 


such  plenitude  of  power  Is  stisceptlble  of 
transfer.  The  statute,  however,  alma  at 
nothing  less,  as  one  can  learn  both  from  Its 
terms  and  from  flie  administrative  practice 
under  It." 

These  decisions,  and  others  to  which  I  will 
later  refer,  were  decided  prior  to  1937.  I 
think  that  most  of  you  wlti  agree  with  me 
that  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was 
born  4  or  5  years  too  soon,  and  that  If  a 
similar  act  should  come  before  the  courts 
today  It  likely  would  be  sustained. 

I  recall  reading  of  an  Incident  in  the  reign 
of  James  II  of  England.  He  asssrtcd  the 
power  10  dispense  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws  cf  the  realm.  A  majority  of  the  Judge* 
of  the  h  gh  court  disagreed  with  this  view. 
He  appointed  several  new  Judges,  and  the  re- 
constructed court  had  no  difficulty  in  hold- 
ing that  the  King  could  dispense  wl'ih  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

Ours  is  a  dual  system  of  government,  often 
described,  but  not  recently,  as  an  Indestruct- 
ible ynion  of  Indestructible  States.  This  is 
the  system  set  up  by  the  Constitution. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  States,  and  the  three  coor- 
dinate branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
understood,  and  acted  updn  the  understand- 
ing. That  it  was  the  design  and  true  intent 
of  the  Constitution  that — 

The  Federal  Government  should  be  su- 
preme within  the  domain  of  Its  constltutlcn- 
allv  limited  and  enumerated  powers; 

The  States  should  be  supreme  within  their 
well  understood  and  often  defined  constitu- 
tional domain; 

The  people  should  be  supreme  In  the  do- 
main of  constitutional  changes. 

All  this  was  supposedly  taken  out  of  the 
field  of  debate  by  the  tenth  amendment 
adopted  In  1791. 

The  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  is 
now  pressed  into  service  as  the  basis  for 
as-sertlng  the  power  of  unlimited  control  and 
regulation  of  all  local  and  State  affairs 

The  dividing  line  between  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in- 
trastate commerce,  on  the  other,  often  hae 
been  marked  out  and  many  Judicial  monu- 
ments erected  to  mark  this  line.  » 

It  is  true  that  cases  aroee  from  time  to 
time  that  fell  Into  what  may  be  called  a  twi- 
light zone,  a  zone  of  uncertainty. 

states  previously  in  control 

However,  by  an  unbroken  line  of  decisions. 
down  to  and  Including  the  Schechter  case  Jn 
1935,  the  Butler  case  In  1936,  the  Carter  Coal 
Co.  case,  also  in  1936,  it  had  been  held  that 
agricultural  production,  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  all  their  related  activities  were 
subject  to  State  regulation  and  were  not 
Interstate  commerce.  The  same  line  of  cases 
held  that  commodities  were  not  in  Interstate 
commerce  until  they  had  begun  their  inter- 
state Journey.  It  had  also  been  uniformly 
held  that  Congress  could  not.  under  the 
commerce  clause,  or  upon  other  constitu- 
tional ground,  indirectly  control  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  mining,  or  other  Industrial 
activities  In  a  State  by  denying  Interstate 
transportation  facilities  to  commodiUea,  use- 
ful In  themselves  and  not  harmful  to  the 
public  health  and  moral;,  because  not  pro- 
duced under  conditions  that  Congress  might 
lay  down.  The  three  cases  referred  to  a  mo- 
ment ago  were  the  last  stand  of  a  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  egainst,  what  seems  to 
me  clearly  to  be,  the  seiziu-e  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  States  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  its  assertion  of  uncon- 
troUecf  Jurisdiction  over  every  form  of  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  activity  within  the 
States.  You  will  recall  this  was  about  the 
time  the  movement  was  begun  to  reconstruct 
the  Supreme  Cot^rt. 

The  Butler  case  (U.  S.  v.  Butler,  297  U.  8.  1, 
80  L.  ed.  477)  arose  under  the  Agricultural 
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Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  Again,  In  this  case. 
It  was  vigorously  contended,  In  support  of 
the  validity  ol  the  act,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  have  all  the  powers  it  deemed 
necessary  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
The  court  said: 

'The  question  Is  not  what  powers  the  Ped- 
•ral  Government  ought  to  have,  but  what 
powers  in  fact  have  been  given  by  the  people. 
It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  reiterate  that 
ours  is  a  dual  form  of  government;  that  In 
every  State  there  are  two  governments,  the 
State  and  the  United  States.  Each  State 
has  all  governmental  powers  save  such  as 
the  people,  by  their  Constitution,  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States,  denied  to 
the  States,  or  reserved  to  themselves.  The 
Federal  Union  is  a  Government  of  delegated 
powers." 

The  act  contemplated  and  authorized  the 
use  of  the  taxing  power,  the  giving  of  bonuses, 
and  the  imposition  of  penalties  to  persaude, 
or  compel,  citizens  and  industries  within  a 
State,  engaged  in  local  enterprise,  to  conform 
to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Congress — the 
asserted  purpose  being  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  The  Supreme  Court  held  this 
could  not  be  done,  saying: 

"Until  recently  bo  suggestion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  power  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  advanced.  The  expres- 
sions of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  the 
decisions  of  this  Court  interpreting  that  in- 
strument, and  the  writings  of  great  com- 
mentators will  be  searched  in  vain  for  any 
suggestion  that  there  exists  In  the  clause 
under  dlscussloix,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution,  the  authority  whereby  every  pro- 
vision and  every  fair  Implication  from  that 
instrument  may  be  subverted,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  individual  States  obliterated,  and 
the  United  States  converted  into  a  central 
government  exercising  uncontrolled  police 
power  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  super- 
s^dlnc  all  local  control  or  regulation  of  the 
affairs  or  concerns  of  the  States." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  them 
(the  framers  of  the  Constitution),  or  to  those 
who  have  agreed  with  them,  that  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  (which  has  aptly 
been  termed  "an  Indestructible  Union,  com- 
posed of  indestructible  States,')  might  be 
served  by  obliterating  the  constituent  mem- 
bers cf  the  Union.  But  to  this  fatal  conclu- 
sion the  doctrine  contended  for  would  in- 
evitably lead.  And  its  sole  premise  is  that, 
though  the  makers  of  the  Constitution,  in 
erecting  the  Federal  Government,  intended 
sedulously  to  limit  and  define  its  powers,  so 
as  to  reserve  to  the  States  and  the  people 
sovereign  power,  to  be  wielded  by  the  States 
and  their  citizens,  and  not  to  be  invaded  by 
the  United  States,  they  nevertheless  by  a 
single  clause  gave  power  to  the  Congress  to 
tear  down  the  barriers,  to  invade  the  States' 
Jurisdiction,  and  to  become  a  parliament  of 
the  whole  people,  subject  to  no  restrictions 
save  such  as  are  self-imposed." 

mST    STEP    HXLO    OANCEXOtTS 

Again  in  the  Carter  Coal  Company  case 
(293  U.  S.  238,  80  L.  ed.  1160)  in  which  the 
commerce  clause  was  involved,  the  court  said: 

"The  determination  of  the  Framers  Con- 
vention and  the  ratifying  conventions  to  pre- 
serve, complete  and  unimpaired.  State  self- 
povernraent  In  all  matters  not  committed  to 
the  general  Government  is  one  of  the  plain- 
est facts  which  emerges  from  the  history  of 
their  deliberations." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Constitution,  In  all  Its  provisions, 
looks  to  an  indestructible  Union,  composed 
cf  indestructible  States." 

"Every  Journey  to  a  forbidden  end  begins 
with  the  first  step;  and  the  danger  of  such  a 
step,  by  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  direc- 
tion cf  taking  over  the  powers  cf  the  States 
Is  that  the  end  of  the  Journey  may  find  the 


States  so  despoiled  of  their  powers,  or— what 
may  amount  to  the  same  thing — so  relieved  of 
the  responsibilities,  which  possession  of  the 
powers  necessarily  enjoins,  as  to  reduce  them 
to  little  more  than  geographical  subdivisions 
of  the  national  domain." 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  if,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  under  consideration,  it  had  been 
thought  that  any  such  danger  lurked  behind 
Its  plain  words,  it  would  never  have  been 
ratitied." 

Ail  these  decisions  have  now  been  tossed 
overboard  as  so  much  Judicial  rubbish.  Con- 
gress may  new,  with  the  approval  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  deny  to  any  commodity,  pro- 
duced in  any  State,  access  to  interstate  trans- 
portation facilities  for  any  reason,  or  Indeed, 
for  no  reason  whatever.  The  power  to  ex- 
clude any  goods  from  commerce  is  now  de- 
clared to  be  unlimited. 

Each  State  may  now,  at  the  will  of  the 
Federal  Government,  be  compelled  to  become 
an  Isolated,  self-contained,  economic  unit, 
cut  off  from  any  commerce  with  Other  States 
or  foreign  nations,  unless  it  yields  complete 
control  and  regulation  of  its  industries  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Agriculture,  mining 
and  manufacturing  are  now  held  to  be  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  and  all  phases  subject  to 
Federal  regulation. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  passed 
In  1938.  It  Is  based  on  and  purports  to  regu- 
late Interstate  commerce.  It  was  sustained 
In  the  Darby  case.  (U.  S.  v.  Darby,  312  U.  S. 
100.  85  L.  ed.  609,  decided  February  3,  1941) 
and  its  validity  assumed  in  other  cases.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  up  to  1936  at  least  agri- 
cultural production  was  not  considered  inter- 
state commerce.  The  definition  of  agricul- 
ture contained  in  the  act  makes  it  clear  that 
Congress  now  asserts  the  right  to  assume 
complete  Jurisdiction  over  every  phase  of  ag- 
riculture.    Section  3  (f)  reads  as  follows: 

"  'Agriculture'  includes  farming  in  all  Its 
branches  and  among  other  things  Includes 
the  cultivation  and  tillage  of  the  soil,  dairy- 
ing, the  production,  cultivation,  growing,  and 
harvesting  of  any  agricultural  or  horticultural 
commodities  (Including  commodities  defined 
as  agricultural  commodities  in  section  15  (2) 
of  the  Agricxiltural  Marketing  Act.  as  amend- 
ed), the  raising  of  livestock,  bees,  fur- 
bearins^  animals,  or  poultry,  and  any  practices 
(Including  any  forestry  or  lumbering  opera- 
tions) performed  by  a  farmer,  or  on  a  farm  as 
an  Incident  to,  or  in  conjunction  with  such 
farming  operations,  including  preparation  for 
market,  delivery  to  storage  or  to  market  or  to 
carriers  for  transportation  to  market.  ' 

Agriculture  as  thus  defined  Is,  by  the  terms 
of  the  act,  made  subject  to  many  of  its  pro- 
visions. It  is  exempt  from  Uie  provisions 
relating  to  maximum  hours  and  minimum 
wages.  But  these  exempt, ons  aie  given  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  grace,  and  not  becaii-e 
of  any  lack  of  asserted  constitution?.!  power. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
strong  pressure  groups  now  have  a  program 
on  foot  to  wipe  out  these  exemptions 

Subdivision  (j)  of  the  same  act  defines 
what  the  word  "prcduced"  means  in  relation 
to  interstate  commerce.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'Produced'  means  produced,  manufac- 
tured, mined,  handled,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner worked  on  in  any  State:  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  an  employee  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  if  such  employee  was  em- 
ployed In  producing,  manufacturing,  mininij, 
handling,  transporting,  or  In  any  other  man- 
ner working  on  such  goods,  or  In  any  process 
or  occupation  necessary  to  the  production 
thereof.  In  any  State." 

It  will  be  observed  that  to  produce,  manu- 
facture, mine,  handle,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner work  in  any  such  activities  in  a  State 
are  within  the  plain  language  of  the  act. 
But  this  subdivision  does  not  stop  there. 
It  says  that  the  employee  Is  in  interstate 


commerce  If  he  works  In  any  process  or  oc- 
cupation necessary  to  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce  in  any  State. 

RtJLE    AFFECTED   BT    HOPES 

Let  us  see  how  these  provisions  have  been 
and  are  interpreted. 

Paragraph  2  of  Interpretative  Bulletin  No, 
5,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  1938, 
and   revised  in   1Q39,  in  part   reads: 

"The  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  act 
are  applicable  to  employees  'engaged  in  (in- 
terstate) commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  Interstate  commerce.'  Employees 
are  engaged  in  production  of  goods  for  com- 
meice  wiiere  the  employer  Intends,  or  hopes, 
or  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  goods,  or 
any  unsegregated  part  of  them,  will  move 
in  interstate  commerce." 

Section  5  of  this  bulletin  points  out  that 
a  person  may  be  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce although  he  may  not  ship  in  commerce 
any  goods  produced  by  him,  or  hopes  or  in- 
tends to  do  BO.  He  is  engaged  In  interstate 
commerce,  so  it  is  said,  if  he  sells  his  products 
to  someone  else  who  may  in  turn  sell  them  in 
interstate  commerce,  either  in  their  original 
or  converted  form,  and  to  illustrate  this  point 
it  Is  said: 

"Thus,  if  a  manufacturer  of  buttons  sells 
his  product  within  the  State  to  a  manufac- 
turer of  shirts  (within  the  State),  the  shirts 
being  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  tlie 
employees  of  the  button  manufacturer  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce; and,  If  a  lumber  manufacturer  sells 
his  lumber  locally  to  a  ftirnlture  manufac- 
turer who  sells  furniture  in  interstate  com- 
merce the  employees  of  the  lumber  manufac- 
turer would  likewise  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  act." 

I  read  to  you  a  moment  or  two  ago  sub- 
division (J)  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  1938, 
which  includes  among  those  employed  in 
interstate  commerce  anyone  who  works  "in 
any  process  or  occupation  necessary  to  the 
production"  within  a  State  of  gocds  for  com- 
merce S3ction  11  of  the  bulletin  Interprets 
this  clause.  By  way  of  illustration  it  points 
cut  that  if  a  person  was  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture cf  tools,  dies,  etc.,  within  a  State, 
which  were  sold  to  others  within  the  State, 
he  would  be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
if  the  tools  were  used  within  the  State  by 
others,  in  the  production  of  gocds,  any  part 
cf  which  were  shipped  In  interstate  ccm- 
merce.  The  same  would  be  true  if  the  ultl- 
npte  purchasi-r  of  the  tools  used  them  di- 
rectly 01  indirectly  in  the  production  of  gccds, 
a  part  of  which  he  hoped  or  intended  to  move 
in  interstate. 

^  Under  this  Interpretation  a  person  who 
mar.ufacturcd  a  crosscut  saw  In  Portland 
wou;d  l5e  enraged  in  commerce  if  he  sold  it  to 
a  dt.u'jr  in  Portland,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to 
sLine  mduiuual  lugger,  who.  scineiime  i.v.d 
so:newh€re  within  ihe  State,  u^ed  it  to  fell  a 
tree,  which  was  afterward  cut  into  lumber, 
and  this  lumber,  or  some  of  it,  m.cved  In  inter- 
state com-Tierce.  or  It  was  hoped  or  Intended 
at  tho  time  cf  manufacture  that  It,  or  some 
part  cf  ir.  v,ou.d  move  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  gone,  I  think,  even  further  than  the  De- 
p.irtment  cf  Labor  d;d  in  its  interpretative 
bulletin.     I  will  refer  to  a  few  recent  cafes. 

In  the  Kirschbaum  case  (Kirschbaum  v. 
Walling,  316  U.  S.  517.  8  L.  ed.  1638,  decided 
June  1.  1942)  the  question  was  whether  per- 
•  sons  employed  in  a  julldlng  in  Philadelphia 
were  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
employees  were  elevator  operators,  janitors, 
charwomen,  and  the  hke  Some  of  the  ten- 
ants la  the  building  manufactured  articles, 
part  cf  which  moved  in  interstate  commerce. 
It  was  held  that  the  enployees  of  the  owner 
of  the  building  were  engaged  In  Inters'.ate 
commerce. 


court's  reasoning  recited 
The  c?se  of  Warrrn-Bradsliaw  Drilling  Co. 
V.  Hall  (87  L.  ed.  99)  was  decided  December 
9.  19t2.  The  Warren-Bradshaw  Co.  owned  a 
rotary  drill  It  made  a  contract  wiih  the 
owners  or  lessees  of  land  in  Te.xas  to  drill 
holes  in  Mother  Earth  in  search  of  oil.  It 
was  to  drill  holes  to  some  point  short  of  pos- 
sible oil  sands,  when  another  drilling 
concern  would  take  over.  The  court  held 
that  the  employees  of  the  contractor  were 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The  rea- 
soning of  the  court  may  be  thus  summar- 
ized: The  employers  were  engaged  In  a 
"process  or  occupation  necessary'  to  the 
production  of  oil.  The  owners  or  lessees  of 
the  lands,  who  had  contracted  for  the  drilling 
of  holes,  hoped  to  strike  oil  and  there  was 
some  grounds  for  the  belief  that  this  hope 
might  be  realized  It  was  possible  that  if 
oil  was  found  it  would  be  produced;  that  if 
It  was  produced  it  would  be  sold,  and  that 
if  sold,  some  part  of  it  would  pass  Into  in- 
terstate commerce,  therefore  the  driller,  and 
his  employees,  were  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  In  a  dissenting  opinion.  Mr  Jus- 
tice Roberts  said  that  the  decision  ignored 
all  practical  distinctions;  that  It  was  but 
the  amplication  to  practical  affairs  of  life 
of  a  purely  philosophic  and  wholly  imprac- 
tical test.  It  was  but  to  repeat  In  another 
form  the  old  story  of  the  pebble  being  thrown 
into  the  ocean  and  the  theoretical  infinite 
extent  of  the  resulting  waves;  and  Judge 
Roberts  continued : 

"The  labor  of  the  man  who  made  the  tools 
which  drilled  the  \f]\,  that  of  the  sawyer  who 
cut  the  wood  incidentally  used,  that  of  him 
who  mined  the  iron  of  which  the  tools  were 
mate  are  all  just  as  necessary  to  the  ultimate 
extraction  of  oil  as  the  labor  of  petitioners. 
Each  Is  an  antecedent  of  the  consequent — the 
production  of  the  goods  for  commerce  In- 
dcec  if  petitioners  were  not  fed,  they  cou'.d 
njt  have  drilled  the  well,  and  the  oil  would 
not  have  gone  into  commerce.  Is  the  cook's 
woik  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  oil, 
ano  within  the  act?" 

Let  me  carry  the  reasoning  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  theory  of  antecedent  causative 
forces,  tack  along  the  line  of  unimpeachable 
logic  The  drillers  had  to  be  fed  The  farmer 
wh<  grew  the  crops  from  which  the  food  came 
had  to  plow  the  land  in  order  to  grow  the 
crops.  For  this  purpose  a  plow  was  necessary. 
In  Older  for  the  farmer  to  get  a  plow  some- 
one had  to  make  a  plow,  and  back  of  that 
someone  to  furnish  the  materials  out  of 
which  the  plow  was  built.  Someone,  indeed, 
had  to  mine  the  ore  which  finally  turned  up 
In  the  form  of  plow  share.?.  All  of  these  per- 
sons according  to  the  implications  of  the  in- 
terpretative bulletins,  and  the  reasoning  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  would  be  engaged  in 
some  process  or  occupation  necessary  to  the 
ultimate  production  of  oil.  I  have  given  some 
thought  to  how  far  back  this  chain  of  causa- 
tion may  be  carried  Certainly  It  goes  as  far 
back  as  the  creatli-n  of  the  world.  No  doubt 
the  creator  intended  and  hoped  that  the 
earth  would  bear  fruit  in  abundance,  and 
that  the  fruits  thereof  would  be  consumed, 
bartered,  and  nioved  about  Obviously  the 
work  of  creation  was  a  process  or  occupation 
necessary  for  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce. 

ALL  FARMING  AFFECTED 

We  now  come  to  examine  two  cases  which 
fix  the  status  of  agriculture  In  the  scheme  of 
Federal  control  and  regulation. 

United  States  v.  Wrightwood  Dairy  (315 
U  S  110,  86  L.  ed.  7261  decided  February  2. 
1942.  arose  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1937.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
promulgated  regulations  relating  to  price, 
production,  processing,  and  distribution  of 
milk  in  parts  of  Illinois  and  parts  of  adjacent 
States.    The  Wrightwood  Dairy  was  a  small 


distributor  in  Il'.inois.  It  bought  all  of  the 
raw  milk  handled  by  it  In  Illinois  and  sold  it 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  place  of  busi- 
ness in  Illinois,  there  to  be  consumed.  No 
milk  handled  by  it  was  intermingled  with 
milk  which  came  from  other  States.  Ob- 
viously it  was  engaged  in  a  purely  local  enter- 
pri.sr  as  commonly  understood  Based  upon 
the  premise  that  the  milk  sold  by  the  Wright- 
wo(  d  Dairy  came  into  competition  with,  or 
mitiht  come  into  competition  with,  other 
milk  from  across  State  lines,  or  that  it  come 
into  competition  with,  or  might  come  into 
competition  with  other  milk  produced,  sold, 
and  consumed  in  Illinois,  but  which  might 
come  in  competition  with  milk  from  across 
S.ate  lines.  It  was  held  that  the  operationa 
of  tlie  Wrightwood  Dairy  was  subject  to  Fed- 
eral control.  Of  course,  upon  this  theory, 
everything  produced  in  a  State,  even  though 
sold  within  a  State  at  the  point  of  produc- 
tion and  there  consumed,  may  have  some 
effect  upon  interstate  commerce  The  doc- 
trine of  the  case  leaves  no  farm  activity  be- 
yond the  power  of  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Go\  eminent. 

The  later  case  of  Wickard  v.  Filburn  (87  L. 
ed.  67)  decided  November  9,  1942.  carried 
the  doctrine  further,  if  possible.  It  arose 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended  in  1941  Filburn  operated 
a  small  farm  in  one  of  the  inland  counties 
of  Ohio.  He  raised  some  grain,  some  chick- 
ens, and  kept  a  few  cows.  He  sold  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  farm  some  milk  produced  from 
his  cows,  and  also  occasionally  sold  some 
poultry  and  eggs.  For  years  it  had  heen  his 
usual  practice  to  raise  a  small  acreage  of 
wheat,  to  sell  some  locally,  to  use  some  In 
making  flour  for  home  consumption,  to  keep 
some  for  seed,  and  to  feed  the  balance  to 
his  poultry  and  livestock  on  the  farm.  In 
1940  he  was  given  a  wheat  acre  allotment  cf 
11.1  acres,  with  a  specified  yield  of  20  1 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  223 
bushels.  Apparently  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture undertook  not  only  to  specify  the 
acreage  which  Filburn  might  sow.  but  also 
to  specify  and  regulate  the  number  of  bushels 
per  acre  which  the  soil  was  permitted  to 
produce.  Filburn  in  fact  sowed  23  acres 
and  prcduced  f-omethlng  like  240  bushels 
in  excess  of  his  allotment.  The  adjustment 
act  provided  that  the  producer  should  pay 
as  a  penalty  upon  his  excess  production  49 
cents  a  bushel,  this  excess  being  called  a 
marketing  excess  The  court  held  that  Fil- 
burn could  neither  sell,  nor  use  upon  his  own 
farm,  nor  hold  unused  on  his  own  farm.,  any 
part  of  the  excess  production  without  pay- 
ing the  penalty  of  49  cents  a  bushel.  It 
further  held  that  It  was  quite  Immaterial 
that  no  part  of  what  he  raised  went  into 
interstate  commerce,  or  that  the  products  of 
the  poultry  and  cows  to  which  he  fed  the 
grain  went  into  Interstate  commerce.  The 
argument  of  the  court  runs  along  these  lines: 
Filburn  raised  wheat.  True,  It  was  raised 
principally  to  meet  his  own  needs,  but  if  he 
had  not  raised  the  wheat  he  might  have  to 
purchase  wheat  In  the  market  for  his  needs, 
and  thus  Increase  the  market  for  what  was 
produced  by  others.  If  he  did  produce  to 
that  extent  he  lessened  the  sales  of  other 
producers  If  he  held  unmarketed  his  ex- 
cess production  this  surplus  or  overhang 
might  affect  the  market.  In  either  event  his 
act  would  affect  interstate  commerce  to  such 
a  degree  that  his  operations  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  control. 

So.  we  finally  reach  the  point  where  the 
Federal  Government  may.  under  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution,  fix  the 
quantity  of  any  agricultural  product  which 
a  farmer  may  produce,  or  In  fact  prohibit 
him  from  growing  any  except  under  penalty, 
fix  the  prices  at  which  he  may  sell  his  prod- 
ucts, prescribe  the  conditions  with  rwpect  to 
hours,  wages,  the  type  of  crops  he  may  grow, 
the  use  to  which  they  may  be  put,  and  In 


fact,  repiilate  everything  relating  to  tlie  farm- 
er s  economic  life. 

INTEaSTATE  COMMERCE  DEFINXO 

Prom  some  of  the  Judicial  opinions  I  epito- 
mize  the  description  of  the  chain  of  causation 
to  be  followed  in  determining  what  is  Inter- 
state commerce. 

"Any  disturbance,  however  slight  or  unim- 
portant, of  any  part  of  the  total  structure 
of  our  intricate,  complex,  and  delicately  bal- 
anced system  may.  by  the  centrifugal  forces, 
be  propelled  outward  to  the  peripheral 
boundaiies  and  the  repercussions  cf  cen- 
tripetal forces,  thus  react  upon  all  integrated 
parts." 

This  may  sound  to  you  like  a  soporific  niu^- 
ery  rhyme  Not  so.  On  the  contrary  it  1* 
modern  judicial  logic. 

According  to  this  test  the  shepherd  follow- 
ing his  fiock  on  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, the  housewife  gathering  eggs  for  the 
breakfast  table,  the  farmer  planting  his  fam- 
ily patch  of  potatoes  in  the  dark  of  the  moon. 
or  milking  his  lone  cow  to  serve  the  family 
table — they  may  not  dream  that  they  are  In 
the  flow  or  ctnrent  of  interstate  commerce, 
but  within  the  modern  doctrine  they  are  im- 
portant instrumentalities  of  interstate  com- 
merce. They  are  so  because  their  simple  acta 
may  set  In  motion  centrifugal  forces  which 
may  push  out  to  the  peripheral  boundaries  of 
our  economic  structure,  and  thtis  cause  reper- 
cussions that  may  send  tremors  throughout 
the  totality  of  iu  Integrated  parts.  Indeed, 
if  Junior  decides  to  emulate  Popeye  and  in- 
sists upon  a  double  portion  of  spinach  at  the 
supper  table,  thus  increasing  t^e  demand  on 
the  market,  and  lessening  the  supply  to  meet 
this  demand,  his  act  may  so  affect  Interstate 
commerce  as  to  bring  him  within  the  ambit 
of  Federal  control. 

Now.  where  does  the  responsibility  rest  for 
these  great  and.  I  believe  sinister  changes  in 
our  system  of  government.  The  President  flas 
few  constitutional  powers.  He  has  no  con- 
stitutional powers  which  relate  to  the  matters 
today  discussed.  Most  of  the  powers  exer- 
cised by  the  President,  certainly  all  relating 
to  the  creation  of  bureaus  and  the  making 
of  regulations,  orders,  and  directives,  affect- 
ing the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can pecple,  are  based  upon  acts  of  Congress. 

Bureaus  are  not  of  spontaneous  growth. 
In  political  biology,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
self-producing  or  reproducing  bureau.  Every 
bureau  is  created  by  or  under  color  of  an  act 
of  Congress.  It  is  supported  by  congressional 
appropriations.  The  powers  that  any  bureau 
asserts  or  exercises  are  based  upon  laws 
enacted  by  Congress.  Neither  the  executive 
department  nor  its  bureaus,  technically  at 
least,  pass  laws,  levy  taxes,  or  appropriate 
money.  In  recent  practice  they  only  Issue 
directives  to  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, who  do  these  things  for  them. 

So.  If  the  bureaus  are  burdening  and  regi- 
menting the  people;  if.  from  day  to  day,  they 
are  further  extending  their  control  over  the 
life  of  the  American  pecple;  If  they  are  tak- 
ing over  control  of  State  and  local  affairs;  If 
the  executive  department  and  its  bureaus 
have  become  the  major  governing  force  in 
this  country — and  I  believe  all  these  things 
are  true — then  it  is  because  those  who  rep- 
resent us  In  Congress  are  selling  the  States 
and  the  people  down  the  river. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  the  right 
to  adopt  any  form  of  government  they  wish. 
If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Congress  or 
the  executive  department  should  have  greater 
powers  than  they  now  possess  these  addi- 
tional powers  may  be  granted  by  conatltu- 
tional  amendment.  The  people.  If  they 
choose,  may  repeal  the  Constitution  and  eet 
up  a  new  constitution,  or  wholly  discard  oon- 
Etitutional  government.  When  a  constitu- 
tional construction  has  been  followed  and 
acquiesced  in  for  a  century  and  a  balf  It 
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may  be  reasoiuibly  presumed  to  have  been 

In  accordance  with  what  tbe  people  under- 
stood the  Constitution  meant  and  meana. 
Otherwise  amendments  would  have  been  pro- 
posed. I  do  not  object  to  amendments  by 
the  people.  What  I  do  obj«ect  to  are  amend- 
ments by  stealth,  by  Indirection,  by  usurpa- 
tion, which  are  working  fundamental  changes 
In  our  system  of  constitutional  government — 
changes  which  are  camouflaged  by  colorful 
slogans  and  masses  of  pleasing  verbiage  about 
promoting  the  common  good,  and  well  de- 
signed to  obscure  and  conceal  the  direction 
In  which  we  are  going.  History  refutes  the 
claim  that  the  comirjon  good  ever  has  been 
or  will  be  promoted  by  handing  over  the 
powers  of  government  to  a  bureaucratic  oli- 
garchy 

Let  me  read  to  you,  In  conclusion,  what 
wad  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Butler  In  a  dissent- 
ing opinion  in  the  Pamhlatt  case  In  1939 
(306  U.  S   601;  83  L.  Bd.  1014) : 

"The  present  decision  and  the  reasoning 
olTerM  to  support  It  will  inevitably  intensify 
bewilderment.  The  resulting  curtailment  of 
the  Independence  reserved  to  the  States,  and 
the  tremendous  enlargement  of  Federal 
power,  denote  the  serious  Impairment  of  the 
very  foundation  of  our  federated  sirstem. 
Perhaps  the  change  of  direction,  no  longer 
capable  of  concealment  will  give  potency  to 
the  efforts  of  those  who  apparently  hope  to 
end  a  system  of  government  found  inhospi- 
table to  their  ultimate  deigns." 
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•    HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oncoN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Tinanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  article  froni  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  of  October  23,  1943. 
entitled  "MiUlons  Must  Starve."  by 
Hallett  Abend,  as  follows: 

MaxioMS  Mvsx  &rABvs 

There  are  more  than  SCO. 000. 000  himvan 
beings  In  occupied  and  enemy  Exirope,  233,- 
000.000  In  Germany's  subjugated  and  bludg- 
eoned allied  nations,  and  72.000.000  in  the 
Reich  Itself.  At  least  10  percent  of  these 
people,  almost  all  of  whom  look  confidently 
to  the  United  States  for  food  relief,  are  al- 
ready doomed  to  die  of  starvation  or  of  dis- 
eases resulting  directly  from  malnutrition. 

While  the  United  States  and  its  allies  have 
been  chanting  the  slogan  of  "freedom  from 
want"  tor  all  mankind,  our  own  and  the 
world's  food  reserves  and  productive  capa- 
bilities have  been  shrinking.  People  every- 
where, but  especially  Inhabitants  of  the  Nazi- 
occupied  countries,  continue  to  envisage 
gigantic  argosies  of  food  ships  awaiting  sur- 
render day  In  our  harbors,  all  ready  to  sail 
eastward  to  fill  Europe's  famine-shrunken 
atomachs. 

There  will  be  no  such  vast  argosies.  Food 
for  these  colossal  relief  projects  does  not  now 
exist,  and  cannot  be  grown  and  husbanded 
against  the  coming  of  peace,  unless  the  war 
lasts  for  4  or  more  years. 

The  prospect  for  Europe  alone  Is  so  grim 
that  the  mind  refuses  to  faoe  It.  Most  of  a 
whole  generation  of  children  there  are  al- 
ready foredoomed  to  rldtets,  bad  teeth,  and 
all  the  Ills  of  maturity  which  Inevitably  re- 
sult from  malnutrition  In  youth.  To  shift 
frcm  Europe  to  the  Orient.  Japan  now  rules 
more  than  400.000.000  human  beings.  India, 
already  short  of  food,  has  a  population  ot 


388.000,000  more.  The  extent  of  hunger  In 
Asia  will  probably  at  least  equal  that  in 
Etirope. 

The  victorious  armies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions may  bring  freedom  to  people  now  In 
slavery,  but  they  cannot  at  once  bring  "free- 
dom from  want."  Instead,  the  liberating 
armies,  themselves  well  fed.  will  probably  en 
that  account  be  regarded  with  envy  and  bit- 
terness. History  affords  no  parallel  to  the 
broken  promises  and  disappointed  hope 
which  will  follow  the  surrender  of  the  Axis 
Powers.  With  the  best  intentions,  based 
upon  the  false  assmnption  that  the  United 
States  could  be  the  bread  basket  of  the 
world,  we  face  a  tragic  victory  which  will 
taring  to  those  now  under  Axis  tyranny  a  du- 
Mous  political  freedom,  hunger,  and  a  death 
toll  from  starvation. 

The  causes  of  this  impending  tragedy  are 
many.  More  than  half  of  them  are  man- 
made — miscalculations,  overoptlmism.  dupli- 
cation of  agencies,  Jealousies  between  con- 
tending bureaus,  and  official  shortsighted- 
ness. Conceding  that  our  rash  promises  to 
feed  the  world  could  never  have  been  fully 
kept,  recent  official  revelations  show  that, 
except  for  bungling,  they  could  have  been 
much  more  nearly  fulfilled  than  they  will  be. 

In  Wa.shlngton  today  no  one  knows  who 
should  shoulder  the  final  responsibility  for 
the  feetling  of  liberated  peoples.  No  one 
even  seems  to  know  who  h&s  the  power  to 
go  ahead  and  plan  relief  measures.  When 
plans  are  made  by  one  agency,  they  are  soon 
negatived  by  another.  For  Instance,  the 
A.  M.  G.  has  loomed  large  in  actual  relief 
accorded  to  the  4.000,000  people  of  Sicily. 
And  A.  M.  G.  has  done  a  fine  Job  there,  and 
did  an  equally  fine  Job  before  that  in  Tunisia, 
Algeria,  and  French  Morocco. 

President  Roosevelt  has  defined  A.  M.  G.'s 
Job  as  tliat  of  preventing  anarchy — in  other 
words,  keeping  or  restoring  order,  establish- 
ing local  authorities,  preventing  pestilence, 
suppressing  the  clashing  of  rival  groupo  eagrr 
to  seize  power,  and,  above  all,  feeding  the 
destitute. 

Much  of  this  work.  It  has  been  expected, 
would  be  carried  on  by  the  O.  F.  R  R.  O  .  or 
OfEce  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Operations,  headed  by  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 
former  Governor  of  New  York  State.  But 
military  necessity  stepped  In.  The  Army  an- 
noiuiced.  with  perfect  reasonablenes.^  that 
restoring  order  and  feeding  the  destitute  in 
the  first  period  of  military  occupation  uas 
primarily  a  military  Job.  It  was  agreed  ttiat 
the  A.  M.  G.  should  do  the  work  for  the  first 
90  days,  and  that  then  the  civilian  O.  F.  R. 
B  O.  should  take  over.  Later,  the  period 
of  military  control  was  extenUed  to  months, 
and  there  It  stands  today. 

The  Army,  prodigal  with  relief  measures. 
Is  a  generous-minded  victor.  In  Tunisia, 
and  later  In  Sicily,  A.  M.  G.  relief.  In  the 
main,  consisted  of  full  Army  rations — the 
same  food  per  day  per  person  that  is  given 
to  our  fighting  men.  Alarmed  civilian  food 
authorities  Immediately  raised  the  warning 
cry  that  this  lavishness  could  not  oe  con- 
tinued— a  cry  inspired  not  by  parsimony,  but 
by  the  fact  that  If  A.  M.  G.'s  policies  were 
continued,  food  would  run  short.  After  all. 
It  was  aigued.  It  was  a  grievous  mistake  to 
feed  the  Sicilians  on  a  scale  that  could  not 
possibly  be  maintained  In  all  of  Italy  after 
capitulation. 

This  Sicilian  example  immediately  precipi- 
tated a  crisis  in  Washington.  O.  F.  R.  R.  O. 
can  purchase  only  such  food  as  Is  allocated 
to  It  by  another  agency,  the  W.  F.  A.,  or  War 
Food  Administration.  It  happens  that  the 
W.  P.  A.  had  allocated  enormous  supplies  to 
O.  F.  R.  R.  O.  for  the  year  beginning  July  1. 
1943.  These  Included  116.000.000  pounds  of 
cheese,  104.000.000  pounds  of  dried  skimmed 
milk,  150,000,000  pounds  of  meat.  250.000.000 
pounds  of  evaporated  whole  milk,  and  pro- 
portionately large  consignments  of  edible  fats 
and  oils,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  dried 
beans,  peas,  and  various  soybean  products. 


These  allocations  were  made  to  O.  F.  R. 

R.  O.  on  the  supposition  that  this  civilian  or- 
ganization would  begin  feeding  liberated  peo- 
ples soon  after  the  first  phase  of  military 
occupation.  When  It  was  discovered  that 
the  A.  M.  G.  would  continue  to  function  for 
half  a  year.  W.  F.  A.  canceled  these  large 
allotments— in  fact,  said  it  must  do  so  or  be 
forced  to  reduce  food  allocations  to  Britain 
and  Russia,  and  also  cut  civilian  consumption 
in  this  country  to  a  degree  not  before  con- 
templated. 

Unhappily,  A.  M.  G..  W.  F.  A.,  and  O.  F.  R. 
R.  O.  are  not  the  only  powerful  Government 
agencies  concerned  In  this  dispute.  Lend- 
Lease  representatives  also  want  a  word  or  two 
to  say,  as  do  those  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Warfare,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Navy 
Department,  and  finally  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Economic  Coordination. 

This  last,  the  O.  F.  E.  C.  Is  actually  the 
agency  of  the  State  Department,  which  has 
named  Dean  Acheson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  as  chairman.  The  State  Department 
contends  that  It  must  have  a  controlling  hand 
In  relief  activities  in  liberated  areas.  This 
means  that  the  State  Department  does  not 
want  any  organization  giving  out  food  to  or 
through  native  political  factions  which  do  not 
enjoy  the  approval  of  State  Department 
policy  makers.  Baldly  stated,  this  Indicates 
a  de.'^ire  to  use  food  as  an  instrument  of  In- 
ternational policy,  to  force  starving  millions 
tn  climb  onto  such  political  band  wagons  as 
Washlnt^ton  approves — or  go  hungry. 

Nothing  could  be  mere  cunningly  calcu- 
lated to  postpone  Indefinitely  the  era  of 
mutual  trust  and  cooperation  which  is  sup- 
posed to  follow  a  United  Nations  victory. 

Governor  Lehman's  handicapped  O.  P. 
R  R.  O.  has  been  effectively  teamed  with  a 
similar  organization  in  Britain,  headed  by 
Sir  Frederick  Leith-Rcss,  but  new  It  is  pro- 
posed to  supersede  both  these  organizations 
with  an  international  United  Nations  agency 
having;  a  central  council  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  China,  and  a  large  general  com- 
mittee on  which  each  member  nation  w.U 
have  one  representative.  It  Is  proposed  to 
call  this  over-all  agency  the  United  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  or  the 
U.  R.  R.  A  .  and  to  make  Governor  Lehman 
d. rector  general.  It  Is  still  doubtful,  how- 
ever, hew  much  freedom  of  action  U  R.  R.  A. 
will  be  granted  over  the  confilctlng  activities 
of  A  M.  G  ,  W.  P.  A  .  and,  above  all,  ever 
the  State  Department's  O.  F.  E.  C. 

Sicily  has  already  afforded  a  frightening  ex- 
ample of  the  extent  to  which  sweeping  prem- 
ises of  relief  hav^  aroused  false  hopes  amongst 
Axis-dcminated  peoples.  Even  before  the  fall 
of  Messina  the  Sicilians  made  It  evident  that 
they  were  expecting  the  Import  and  free  dis- 
tribution of  huge  stocks  of  food,  clothing, 
and  buildin?  materials.  They  even  antici- 
pated a  lavish  financing  of  rehabilitation 
projects. 

A  M  G.  quickly  won  undeserved  hostility 
by  using  the  Sicilian  press  and  radio  to  con- 
vince the  Sicilians  that  the  United  Nations 
do  not  Intend  to  play  Santa  Claus.  When 
A  M.  G.  announced  that  existing  taxes  would 
be  continued,  and  that  tax  revenues  would 
help  to  pay  for  relief,  the  Sicilians  felt  them- 
selves basely  betrayed.  Some  conception  of 
our  probnble  difficulties  may  be  gained  from 
tlie  fart  that  the  population  of  Sicily  Is  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  population  of  all  of 
the  European  countries  which  must  be  freed 
from  Axis  misrule. 

The  announced  preamble  of  the  draft  for 
organizing  the  proposed  United  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  had  this  to 
say: 

"Being  determined  that  immediately  upon 
the  liberation  of  any  area  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  Nations  the  population  thereof 
shall  receive  aid  and  relief  from  their  sufler- 
Ines.  feed,  clothing,  and  shelter,  aid  in  the 
prevention  of  pestilence  and  In  the  recovery 
of  the  health  of  the  people,  and  that  prepara- 


tion and  arranpements  shall  be  made  for  the 
return  of  priscncrs  ar.d  exiles  to  their  homes, 
for  the  resumption  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial pro'iuc'.inr.  and  the  rcrt.^ration  of  essen- 
tial services.  10  tne  end  that  peoples  once 
fro'd  may  be  preserved  and  rrstored  to  health 
and  strength  for  the  tasks  and  opporiunlties 
of  building  anew." 

No  wonder  the  peonies  cf  Europe  and  of 
east  Asia  have  h.p.h  expectaticns.  We  have 
made  sclemn  proir.ises,  and  they  have  been 
taken  at  face  value. 

Actually,  the  food  situat.on  in  thih  country, 
as  well  :,s  in  the  o'hcr  United  Nations  and  the 
Iniporlaiit  neutral  countries,  will  not  permit 
the  fulfilment  cf  these  lavish  promises  Gov- 
ernor Lchir.an  h.as  issued  a  public  warnir.g 
that  food  ratlGinng  here  "will  continue  for  a 
ye.-ir  or  two  after  the  war  ends."  In  Britain, 
realiitic  Ernest  Bevin.  Minister  of  Labor,  has 
announced  that  "price  control  and  coupon 
raticning  wiil  have  to  be  maintained  for  4 
or  5  years  after  the  war  ends.  ' 

Ot'R  THINNING   LARDER 

The  United  States  lt.?olf  Is  In  danger  of  seri- 
ous food  shortages.  Already  many  cities  and 
States  have  sufTered  scarcities  of  meat,  but- 
ter, milk,  potatoes,  onions,  and  poultry.  This 
year's  wheat  crop  will  be  at  least  20  percent 
below  normal,  and  October  will  probably  wit- 
nes.s  the  exiinu.-tion  of  our  "ever-normal" 
grain  reserves 

Tliere  are  several  man-made  reason?  for  the 
food  shortage  in  this  country.  Chief  among 
thjir  are  the  facts  that  even  while  farmers 
were  being  ur^-fd  to  raise  more  food,  the 
W  P.  B.  cut  prcduclion  of  farm  machinery  to 
23  percent  of  normal,  and  at  almost  the  same 
time  the  Selective  Service  was  stripping  the 
farms  cf  trained  !ab<ir.  The  farm  machinery 
manufacturing  quota  was  later  raised  to  49 
percent  cf  normal,  but  this  larger  production 
caiinot  be  achieved  before  the  middle  of  1944. 

With  conditions  cf  this  kind  at  home,  what 
hcpe  have  we  of  feeding  the  peoples  cf  Eu- 
rope? Con.sidor  the  list  of  European-occupied 
lands  or  European  participants  in  the  war, 
alphabetically  arranged: 

Albania,  Austri.i.  Belpium  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Denmark.  Estonia.  Finland,  France, 
Greece,  Huigary.  Jugoslavia,  Latvia.  Lithu- 
ania Luxerabure.  the  Netherlands.  Norw&y, 
PniDnd.  and  Rumania.  These  19  nations  have 
a  combined  fjot-ulation  of  188  OOO.COO.  To  this 
appplling  tctai  must  be  added  41.500.000  in 
mainland  Italy,  and  Germany's  72.000  000  in- 
habitants— a  grani  total  of  301.500,000 

POST-WAR  BRE.\D 

Already  we  are  sending  Russia  importnr.t 
quantities  of  food,  and  these  shipments  will 
have  to  be  continued  on  a  large  scale  after 
the  final  collapse  of  the  Axis.  Great  Britain, 
with  46.000,000  people,  is  never  self-sufficient 
as  to  food,  nor  is  Iieland  with  another  4  250.- 
000  population  Spain  with  25.000.000  people 
Is  already  hui;gry.  and  Portugal's  7.250.000 
Inhrbitants  are  on  a  restricted  diet.  Sweden 
which  had  a  population  of  6.406.000  in  1942. 
is  today  moderately  well  fed,  and  can  buy 
what  she  needs 

rtn  Indirect  warning  against  eventual 
world-wide  famine  conditions  was  Issued 
when  the  United  Nationr  Conference  on  Food 
and  Agriculture  met  at  Hot  Springs.  Va..  ear- 
lier this  year.  The  declaration,  issued  at  ad- 
Joimment,  said  In  part: 

"There  has  never  been  enough  food  for  t!;e 
health  of  all  people.  This  is  justified  neither 
by  ignorance  nor  by  the  harshness  of  nature. 
Production  of  food  .nust  be  greatly  expanded; 
we  now  have  knowledge  of  the  means  by 
which  this  can  be  done.  It  requires  imagina- 
tion and  firm  will  on  the  part  of  each  Gov- 
ernment and  people  to  make  use  of  this 
knowledge." 

Apparently,  both  the  imagination  and  the 
will  have  been  lacking,  for  on  August  15 
representatives  of  half  a  dozen  Federtd 
anercies  concerned  with  food  made  a  confl- 
den'.ial    report    to    Secretary   of   Agrictilture 


Wickard  assailing  the  failure  to  establish  a 
wcr'd-wide  food  program. 

This  committee,  including  representatives 
of  the  Office  of  Eccncmic  Warfare.  Depart- 
ment cf  Interior.  War  Department.  State  De- 
partment. War  Food  Administration,  and  Of- 
fice of  Lend -Lease  Administration,  says  that 
only  by  a  careful  production  and  conserva- 
tion program  can  the  United  States  have  food 
enou'jih  by  the  end  of  1944  to  feed  40.000.000 
people  in  addition  to  our  own  population  and 
our  own  Aimy  overseas. 

Seeming] V,  there  is  much  that  the  com- 
mittee report  leaves  unsaid,  fcr  it  ursres  the 
Government  to  "take  the  public  into  Its 
confidence  and  tell  the  whole  truth  promptly 
and  effrc'ively."  and  it  also  cautions  afa:n.st 
policies  which  regard  American  civilian  food 
needs  as  "lefi-overs  to  be  satisfied  after  all 
other  claims  have  been  met." 

"Ihe  painful  realization,"  says  the  report, 
"that  our  food  supplies  are  low  .and  mu^t  re- 
main low  until  at  least  2  or  3  yeare  after 
the  war.  Is  one  that  must  be  faced."  and  a 
warning  Is  then  issued  that  with  further 
bungling  we  can  "easily  sink  to  the  level  of 
downright  hunger." 

Hew.  then,  can  this  country  and  its  allies 
feed  starving  Europe  and  Asia?  And  If  the 
liberated  areas  continue  to  starve,  how  can 
bitterness  be  avoided? 

The  United  Nations  were  lucky  In  north 
Africa.  Tlie  fighting  there  WTought  little  de- 
struction In  important  crop  areas.  The 
weather  was  favorable  and  the  harvest  was 
gocd.  Moreover,  hidden  reserves  of  olive  oil, 
dried  fruits,  and  livestock  were  brought  frcm 
the  isolated  mountain  valleys  to  the  popula- 
tion centers  when  the  Axis  obviously  began  to 
lose.  No  repetition  of  such  luck  Is  expected 
elsewhere. 

In  peacetime  Italy  was  nearly  self-suffinent 
In  matters  of  food,  but  the  Italian  people 
have  been  undernourished  fcr  2  years,  and  It 
is  a  certainty  that  the  Germans  will  strip  the 
l.-.nd  before  they  abandon  it.  France  has 
suffered  mere  seriously  than  Italy,  and  both 
are  experiencing  a  new  pinch  since  the  loss 
of  their  north  African  possessions. 

FALSE    EAINBOW 

Food  reserves  on  this  continent  could  not 
adequately  feed  the  French  and  Italian  peo- 
ples next  winter  without  seriously  curtailing 
food  shipments  to  Britain  and  to  Russia. 
And  even  if  we  had  plenty  In  our  water-front 
warehouses,  which  we  have  not.  the  continu- 
ance of  military  operations  against  the  Axis 
would  not  leave  us  enough  shipping  to  take 
to  Italy  and  France  sufficient  food  to  stave 
off  famine. 

If  the  Axis  collapsed  tomorrow  and  the 
300000.000  undernourished  people  of  enemy 
and  occupied  Europe  were  to  hold  out  food 
bowls  to  us  with  weakened  and  shaking 
hands,  we  could  not  fill  those  bowls  suffi- 
ciently to  restore  their  health  and  strength. 

Unthiiiking  optimists  say  that  all  we 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  feed  Elurope 
through  one  winter,  then  furnish  seed  grains 
and  replace  their  ruined  farm  machinery. 
Seed  we  could  manage,  yes;  but  since  our  fac- 
tories are  today  not  producing  enough  agri- 
cultural machinery  to  keep  our  own  farms  at 
the  top  of  efficient  production,  the  hope  of 
furnishing  Europe  with  tools  and  machines 
is  entirely  Illusory. 

The  brightest  part  of  the  whole  rciief  pic- 
ture is  that  having  to  do  with  medicine. 
Alreadv  in  the  warehouses  of  this  country 
the  O.F.  R.  R.  O.  has  a  backlog  of  »40.000,000 
worth  of  drugs  and  medicines,  bought  and 
paid  for.  Another  $10,000,000  worth  has  been 
ordered  and  paid  for  out  of  appropriations 
which  became  available  before  June  30  of  this 
year.  A  second  appropriation  of  $50,000,000 
is  now  available  in  the  new  flacal  year,  and 
orders  are  now  going  out,  and  being  accepted, 
which  shotild  double  the  medicine  and  drug 
reserves  on  hand  before  midsummer  of  next 
year.  The  prospects  ar»  that  our  relief  agen- 
cies will  be  able  to  meet  early  and  conquer 


quickly  the  pestilences  expected  to  follow  the 
close  of  the  war  In  Europe. 

But  when  it  comes  to  food,  the  bald  pros- 
pects are  that  in  most  cf  the  newly  liberated 
land,  there  w.ll  be  a  full  diet  only  for  nurs- 
ing and  expectant  mothers  and  for  essential 
labor.  The  young,  the  old,  and  the  nonessen- 
tial elements  will  have  to  forage  for  them- 
selves. 

More  than  a  dcz^n  years  ago.  it  was  my 
urplea^nt  fiScignment  to  make  a  trip  of 
invcctisation  into  a  famine  area  In  ncrth- 
v.T.-tern  China  where  nearly  5.000000  f>eople 
were  reputedly  dying  of  famine.  In  this  area 
American  phllnnthrcpy  had  financed  an  Irrl- 
gat.on  pr(<Ject,  watered  from  the  Yellow 
River.  But  the  local  war  lord  had  forced  the 
pca?ant,s  to  plant  cpium  popples  and  sell 
him  the  opium,  in  return  for  his  own  issue 
cf  worthless  paper  money. 

WHAT    FAMINE    CAN    ME.AN 

I  left  the  railway  about  300  miles  north- 
west of  what  was  then  Peking,  and  headed 
west  into  the  desert.  Our  caravan  consisted 
of  20  camels,  22  Chinese,  and  myself,  and 
we  took  with  us  not  only  our  own  food  for 
the  round  trip  but  enough  fodder  to  sus- 
tain the  camels  until  we  could  get  back 
to  the  railway. 

The  third  nicht  out.  we  camped  Just  out- 
side an  old  walled  town  which  6  months 
before  had  boasted  about  10.000  people.  Only 
3.000  were  lett  alive,  and  many  of  them 
would  already  have  been  dead  had  they  not 
resorted  to  cHnnibalism.  We  pitched  camp 
Inside  a  ring  of  the  tethered  camels,  but  no 
sooner  were  our  fires  burning  than  our  camp 
site  was  surrounded  by  most  of  the  3,000 
famished  survivors.  They  begged  and  wept, 
seeking  food.  We  had  not  a  pound  to  spare. 
If  we  ourselves  were  to  survive  and  return 
to  tell  the  outside  world  of  the  district's 
plight.  Indeed,  even  If  they  had  eaten  all 
our  food,  our  camels,  and  us  t>esldes,  the 
combination  would  not  have  afforded  one 
full  meal  for  each  of  those  3,000  hungry 
men.  women,  and  children. 

When  the  dusk  deepened,  they  formed 
to  rush  us;  we  fought  them  off.  There  was 
no  n(»ed  to  u.se  firearms;  even  In  the  mass, 
the  3,000  hunger-weakened  survivors  could 
not  overwhelm  us.  We  fought  them  off  with 
long  rawhide  whips,  sticks,  and  camel  prods. 
We  beat  them  to  their  knees,  and  on  their 
knees  they  remained,  moaning  for  help — too 
weak  to  rise.  Most  of  them  cried  the  night 
through  But  some  fell  silent.  And  many 
of  the  silent  ones  died  during  the  night, 
and  we  had  to  leave  them  unburled  there 
when   we  rode  away  Just  before  sunrise. 

That  is  what  famine  can  mean  to  8,000 
people  In  a  little  Chinese  town.  It  may 
mean  something  shockingly  similar  to  many 
millions  In  Hitler's  Festung  Europa  when 
that  continent  has  been  reduced  to  ruin  and 
surrender. 


This  Is  a  Commendable  Way  To  Do  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  23, 1943,  entitled  "A  Desert  Blos- 
soms." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy 
to  aid  in  feeding  ojr  friends  and  allies 
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in  this  global  war,  rather  than  the  op- 
posite policy  followed  by  our  enemies  in 
starving  the  inhabitants  of  occupied 
countries.  The  more  food  we  can  en- 
able our  allies  to  produce  abroad  the 
better  it  will  be  for  them  and  the  easier 
it  will  be  on  the  strained  productive  ca- 
pacity here  at  heme,  and  the  less  cargo 
space  v.ill  be  required,  which  could  be 
used  for  other  purposes.  Besides  aid 
given  to  the  civilians  to  become  thus  pro- 
ductive, I  would  also  favor  the  use  of 
war  prisoners  near  the  spot  where  they 
are  taken,  to  minimize  the  amount  of 
food  neces'^ary  for  us  to  ship  abroad  in 
the  war  cfTort.  The  editorial  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

A    DESERT    BLOSSOMS 

The  story  of  the  economic  transformation 
of  north  Africa  after  Its  reoccupatlon  by  the 
Allies  Is  one  to  gladden  the  heart.  Here  was 
»n  area  which  the  Germans,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Vichy  rule  of  north  Africa,  had  sys- 
tematically and  thoroughly  looted.  Its  prain 
and  fruits  and  phcsphates  and  other  products 
were  siphoned  out  to  the  Reich.  The  result 
was  th:!t  when  our  troops  arrived  they  found 
a  despoiled  and  hunqry  land. 

North  Africa  Is  that  no  longer.  President 
Roc  sevelt  reveals  that  in  the  period  preced- 
ing the  victorj  in  Tunis  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  shipped  to  north  Africa 
80  000  tons  of  flour.  6.500  tons  of  wheat,  2.800 
ton?  of  potatoes,  1,800  tons  of  dried  beans  and 
peas,  as  well  as  varying  quantities  of  other 
supplies.  In  addition,  we  sent  seeds,  agri- 
cult  ural  machinery,  fuel  oil.  fertilizers,  and 
other  essentials  All  this  was  required  to  put 
north  African  agriculture  back  Into  full  pro- 
duction. That  has  now  been  accomplished. 
Last  June  north  Africa  produced  a  bountiful 
harvest,  which  made  It  possible  for  the 
Allies  to  reduce  shipments  of  food  to  the  re- 
gioi.  and  finally  to  suspend  them  altogether. 
Indeed,  north  Africa  has  again  been  able  to 
turn  exporter.  It  has  become  a  source  of 
food  supply  for  our  troops,  for  the  French 
Army  v;hich  Is  being  built  up  there,  and  for 
the  civilian  workers  and  for  the  British  and 
American  forces  In  Sicily  and  Italy  Mcst  en- 
couraging of  all,  the  French  authorities,  in 
collaboration  with  the  combined  food  board, 
have  begun  to  accumulate  food  stocks  for  use 
In  Prance  after  its  liberation. 

What  has  happened  in  north  Africa  during 
the  past  11  months  is  an  example  of  Inter- 
national economic  statesmanship  at  its  best. 
To  be  stire.  It  occurred  In  circumstances  far 
more  favorable  than  those  we  are  likely  to 
encounter  In  other  liberated  areas.  At  the 
nune  time  the  model  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It 
should  be  followed  when  we  have  wrested 
other  regions  from  the  German  despollers. 


Do  Yoa  Want  To  Buy  Some  Corn? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  volumes 
have  been  written  and  spoken  in  the 
CoNGKESSicMAL  RECORD  in  rcfereiKe  to 
the  ceiling  price  on  corn.  Day  after  day, 
Members  from  nonproducing  com  areas 
have  plead  for  the  chance  to  purchase 
some  corn. 

If  those  rame  gentlemen  can  make  the 
wise  boys  i.i  the  O.  P.  A.  straighten  the 
si.ur.ti..i  cjt  a  l.iilo  Lit.  I  tiiink  they 


will   get   some  corn.    President  Roose- 
velt's appointees  in  charge  of  corn  ceil- 
ings insist  that  the  country  elevators 
make  17  cents  a  bushel  when  these  ele- 
vators only  want   to  make  a  profit  of 
about  4  cents,  maybe  5  cents.    The  in- 
dividuals whom  President  Roosevelt  has 
placed  in  charcre  of  corn  ceilings  refuse 
to  make  an  acju.'tmentj,  even  though  in 
j  so  doing  it  wculd  not  raise  the  cost  of 
i  corn  to  consumers.    It  is  a  part  of  their 
I   policy  to  rule  and  ruin  private  enterpri.se 
I   and  to  break  (iown  the  production  and 
distribution  ol  food  in  this  country  so 
that  the  Government  mipht  take  over. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  a  telegram 
received  by  mc  from  a  farmers'  elevator 
in  my  home  to  ,vn  of  Minden,  Nebr.    The 
telegram  is  as  follows: 

Grain  dealers  and  farmers  In  area  7  are 
not  at  all  satljfled  with  the  present  corn 
ceiling  Farmers  celling  price  92  cents;  our 
track  celling  SlODla-  We  are  asking  your 
help  In  trying  to  adjust  this  difference  in 
their  ceilings  aji  farmers  arc  not  willing  to 
sell  corn  giving  the  elevators  such  an  abnor- 
mal profit  of  17' 2  cents  wherecs  our  normal 
margin  Is  4  cents. 

FARMIltS  COCPEPATIVi:  GRAIN  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Think  of  it.  Here  you  have  a  business 
concern — a  farmers'  elevator — protesting 
because  the  Roosevelt  administration  in- 
sists that  they  make  17  cents  a  bushel 
on  corn  when  they  only  want  to  make 
4  cents  profit.  The  elevator  would  like 
to  pass  this  additional  money  on  to  the 
farmers  to  encourage  and  add  to  the  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs,  but  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  let  them. 

This  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  my 
home  town  but  exists  over  the  greater 
share  of  Nebraska.  I  have  received 
many  wires  and  letters.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  wire  that  I  received  from  a 
farmer,  which  is  as  follows: 

I  farm  480  acres,  270  in  corn,  yielding  40 
bushe!s.  Present  O.  P.  A.  ceiling  in  area  7, 
Nebraska,  92  cents  to  producer,  ceiling  $1.0934 
track  to  elevators.  I  am  opposed  this  17 
cents  i>er  bushel  margin  of  profit  to  eleva- 
tors.   Can  you  please  help  us? 

Raymond  Thorell. 

The  local  Commercial  Club,  at  Loomis, 
Nebr.,  in  attempting  to  serve  both  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers,  has  wired  me  as 
follows: 

Use  every  efTort  to  adjust  price  ceiling  on 
corn  In  area  7.  Our  farmers  feel  17  cents 
profit  is  too  much  for  elevator  and  will  with- 
hold sale  of  corn.  We  fear  the  creation  of  a 
black  market. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Gruennert 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  demonstrations  of 
patriotism  and  love  of  country  that  I 
have  ever  known  is  evidenced  by  the 
attitude  and  conduct  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Gruennert,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
refused  to  come  to  Washington  to  receive 


at  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  awarded  posthumously  to 
their  deceased  son  who  had  lost  his  life 
on  the  battle  front,  because  they  felt  that 
the  expen.>e  that  would  be  incurred 
should  be  invested  in  var  bonds  and  the 
gasoline  and  transportation  charges  that 
thoy  would  be  out  .should  not  be  spent  in 
this  way. 

I  commend  them  as  penuine  Ameri- 
cans, and  desire  to  include  in  my  remarks 
the  article  referred  to. 

PAP.ENrS  BALK  AT  UNITED  STATES-PAm  TRIP  HET.E 
FOR    SOI'I'S    MEDAL 

Helenvilie,  Wis..  October  20. — An  elderly 
couple  f.at  in  a  modest  home  here  tod.iy,  fin- 
gprtd  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  and 
slcvly  reTd  and  reread  a  letter  from  Secretary 
of  War  Stimson. 

The  medal  and  letter  had  come  In  the  rnall 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arihur  Giuenuert  beci  use 
they  had  wanted  it  that  way  and  so  had 
written  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  had  teen 
avr.irded  In  death  to  their  sen,  20-year-old 
Sgt.  Kenneth  E.  Gruennert.  who  was  killed 
In  New  Guinea  last  Christmas  Eve. 

"The  spirit  of  un!^ein':hncss.  understanding 
and  sacrifice  which  breathes  through  \our 
letter  h.is  deeply  impressed  not  only  the 
President,  who  requested  a  copy  for  himself, 
but  all  of  us  in  the  War  Department  who 
have  been  privileged  to  read  your  letter."  the 
Secretary  of  War  wrote  in  answer  to  the 
Gruennert.s 

"We  stand  humble  in  the  face  of  such  a 

demonstration  of  patriotism  as  yours 
•     •      •  " 

The  War  Department  had  asked  the  Gruen- 
nerts  to  come  to  Washington  to  receive  the 
medal  from  the  President.  They  didn't  be- 
lieve they  should.  Instead  they  wrote  to 
the  War  Department.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
write,  but  this  is  what  it  said: 

"We  feel  honored  indeed  to  receive  a  Medal 
of  Honor  for  our  departed  son,  to  be  delivered 
to  us  per.3onalIy  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"Under  present  conditions,  however,  we 
cannot  help  but  give  expression  to  some  of 
the  following  thoughts  which  race  through 
our  minds  day  and  ni^ht. 

"We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Third 
War  bend  drive.  We  believe  every  cent  of 
money  subscribed  .should  be  used  to  supply 
our  boys  with  the  necessities  of  war  and  not 
spent  for  trips  that  do  not  directly  help  the 
war  efTort. 

"Only  this  last  week,  thousands  of  other 
parents  lo.'^t  their  loved  ones  on  the  battle- 
fields of  I'iily.  all  brave  boys  that  were  loved 
by  their  parents  as  much  a.s  we  loved  our  own. 
These  parents  cannot  all  converge  on  Wash- 
ington, and  because  of  the  common  bond  we 
have  with  them  we  feel  we  shouldn't  either. 
The  loss  of  our  brave  boy  is  still  too  fresh 
In  our  memoiT  for  us  to  make  this  trip,  even 
thoir^h  it  would  be  in  his  honor. 

"V/111  you  please  convey  our  regrets  to  the 
President?  Vv'iU  you  ple^e  ask  him  whether 
It  v;ould  be  possible  for  him  to  put  what- 
ever message  he  may  have  for  us  In  writing, 
so  it  may  be  delivered  to  us  along  with  the 
Medal  of  Honor  and  we  will  ever  che^i^h  and 
trciisure  them  both  in  the  memory  of  O'ur 
boy  ' 

In  Washington  the  War  Department  said 
the  medal  had  been  awarded  for  "leadership 
so  outstanding  that  it  placed  victory  above 
the  life  of  the  leader  him.se}f." 

Gruennert  was  killed  when  he  advanced 
alone  ahead  of  the  platoon  of  which  he  was 
second  in  command  and  mnde  it  possible  for 
the  platoon  to  split  the  Japanese  position  on 
the  beach  near  Bun:i. 

In  the  course  or  the  fie,hting  Gruennert 
knocked  out  one  enemy  pillbox  single-handed 
and  drove  the  occup.^nts  of  anotiier  into  the 
open  where  they  were  routed  by  hla  men. 
He  wa«  shot  by  enemy  snipers  before  the 
platoon  could  reach  his  advanced  position. 
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Transportation  for  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  Furlough 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

OF  CONNECTTCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
R::coRD,  I  include  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  New  Britain.  Conn.  I  be- 
lieve the  action  of  this  body  is  very  com- 
mendable and  worthy  of  utmost  consid- 
eration.   The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

To  His  Honor,  i!:e  Mayor,  ay^d  Common  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Neir  Britain : 
The  undersif;ncd  recommend  that  the  fol- 
lowing be  accepted  and  adopted: 

"Be  it  reiclvcd  b-j  the  Common  Council  of 

the  City  of  Nc:c  Britain:  That  it  is  the  sense 

of    thi.s    body    that    members    of    the    armed 

forces   of   the   United    States   should   receive 

free  thaii.-portaiion  to  and  from  their  homes 

while  on  leave  or  furlough:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 

transmitted  by  the  clerk  to  the  Senators  from 

Connecticut,    the    Representative    from    this 

district,    and    the    Represent ative-at -Large  " 

W.  G.  G.bnev.  H.  L.  Connor.  Kenneth 

A.   Lar.son.   Frank   W.   Chase.  J.  J. 

Storey.  John  J.  Borselle. 

Attest: 

W.  G.  GiBNEY. 

Cuy  Clerk. 


Correspondence  Incident  to  Resignation 
of  Prentiss  M.  Brown  as  Price  Admin- 
istrator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN"  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  the  letter  of  resitmation 
submitted  to  the  President  by  Prentiss 
M.  Brown.  Price  Administrator,  and  the 
President's  reply.  Mr.  Brown's  letter 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  major  achieve- 
ments of  price  control  under  his  admin- 
istration. I  am  confident  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people  regret  his  resignation,  and  agree 
with  the  President's  statement  that 
Prentiss  Brown  performed  a  difficult  task 
with  intelligence,  courage,  and  integrity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brown's  Letter 

October  19.  1943. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  s\ibmit  my. resig- 
nation as  Administrator,  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

On  September  22  last,  I  advised  Justice 
Bynies  of  my  desire  to  leave  and  understand 
he  told  you  of  it  The  p:)liey  of  price  control 
is  Puw  well  delincd  in  the  l;;w   and  in  your 


orders.  The  main  task  from  now  on  is  ad- 
ministrative. I  would  n.^t  leave  if  I  thought 
the  office  would  suHer.  We  have  greatly  im- 
pru\ed  our  oig.-ir'  -.ition  and  I  believe  it  is  in 
competent  hand.. 

We  in  price  ccntrol  face  a  difficult  task  in 
public  relations.  We  are  the  expendables  in 
the  war  on  the  domestic  front.  Many  of  the 
accomplithments  of  the  present,  particularly 
the  change  from  an  upward  trend  in  living 
costs  to  a  downward  trend,  arc  due  in  part 
to  the  efforts  of  executives  who  have  left. 
The  men  now  in  our  chief  executive  positions 
are  experts  in  administration,  and  that  is  our 
prime  task. 

Tliank  you  for  the  expression  of  your  desire 
tha*  I  remain.  When  I  took  office  it  was  my 
hope  to  leave  when  the  appropriation  bill  lor 
the  remaining  life  of  the  agency  was  passed. 
I  cculd  not  then  do  .so  because  I  had  not  yet 
found  the  men  who  would  carry  on.  Now  we 
have  them. 

Price  control  is  not  only  successful  but  is 
appi eclated  by  the  country.  Below  I  give  a 
few  outstanding  examples  of  our  accomplish- 
ments. The  country,  contrary  to  w^^at  one 
mieht  think  from  what  he  hears  in  Washing- 
ton, is  for  price  control  and  rationing  as  ad- 
ministered.    Recent  public  surveys  show  It. 

C0F.D:.\L    ATTITrDE  CITED 

I  have  made  speeches  in  New  York.  Mil- 
waukee. Omaha,  Boston,  and  Chicago.  1 
found  the  most  cordial  attitude  and  the 
new.spaper  and  other  public  comment  was 
excellent.  The  same  general  approval  was 
expressed  by  numberless  callers.  The  drive 
against  O.  P.  A.  before  House  committees  last 
spring  was  intense. 

It  undoubtedly  injured  the  agency  In  the 
congressional  mind  but  the  recess  and  visits 
home  improved  the  attitude  toward  us.  I 
have  had  many  expressions  from  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  that  are  most  encour- 
aging, 

A  few  outstanding  facts  are  these:  The  up- 
ward trend  In  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
definitely  arrested.  Taking  the  September 
15.  1942, "level  as  a  basis,  by  May  1943  there 
was  a  6.2-percent  rise.  Soon  after  the  ef- 
fect of  dollars-and-cents  prices,  control  of 
fresh  vegetables,  generally  better  enforce- 
ment, and  the  effect  of  your  April  8  order  be- 
gan to  be  felt.  June  showed  a  reduction  to 
5.9  percent;  August  to  4.6  percent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  comparison 
of  the  wholesale  prices  of  1  year  ago  and 
those  of  today  as  contained  in  the  New  York 
Times  commodity  price  Index.  The  October 
17  iscue  shows  that  the  increases  are  mainly 
in  those  items,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
barley,  where  either  we  did  not  have  author- 
ity to  act  by  reason  of  the  parity  limitation 
or  the  commodity  had  only  recently  reached 
parity. 

•    GIVES    EXAMPLES    ON    PRICES 

A  few  outstanding  examples  of  the  solidity 
of  price  control  are  as  follows: 
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'  The  price  level  and  relationship  of  1928  Is 
]  generally  looked  upon  as  a  reasonable  base. 
The  S  ptcmbor  15.  1942.  level  was  almost  ex- 
actly at  the  1926  level,  being  99  4  percent  of 
1  it.  L:ii-t  spring  this  Index  rose  to  103  plus. 
It  has  been  reduced  to  102  plus  percent  and 
the  trend  1.=  still  downward. 

BASIS  FOR  COMPABISON 

j  To  me  the  be.'rt  basis  for  comparison  has 
always  been  the  percentage  of  price  increase 

j  in  the  First  World  War  against  the  percentage 
of  increa'-e  in  the  Second  World  War.  We  use 
August  of  1914  and  September  of  1939  as  the 
bases  because  those  are  the  dates  In  which 
the  wars  in  Europe  began,  and  the  pressures 
on  cur  prices  commenced.  The  latest  avail- 
able figures  are  those  after  49  months  of  war. 
1  give  below  the  percentage  of  increase: 


The  great  bulk  of  commodities  are  the 
same.  The  principal  difficulty,  as  you  know, 
has  been  with  fresh  vegetables  and  fresh 
fruits  which  we  are  getting  under  control. 
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'July  1914  t"  Jiilv  lyls 
'  .viiiiusi  lyii'.j  1'/  .\ii-i!.^t  i!»4:i. 
'Hf'it  -.ind  fuel,  TMt  uNailable  by  months. 
'  .\11  fommodities  nther  than  farm  iiri)dnct.<  and  foods. 
•T(i  May  lt<4:t,  Ih*  l;il<><!t  available. 
•  1!'14  t.)  lyl^.  iiui  available  uuiuilily  for  World  War 
No.  1  puriod 

PRAISES    THE    ADMINISTRATION 

On  the  basis  of  our  entrance  into  the  war, 
prices  increased  29 'j  percent  In  the  first  19 
months  of  the  First  World  War,  while  prices 
have  increased  by  12  percent  In  the  first  19 
months   of   this   war. 

A  couple  of  Important  commodity  price 
comparisons  might  be  of  Interest.  Copper 
sold  for  37  cents  a  pound  during  the  First 
World  War  and  sells  for  12  cents  now.  Steel 
plate  sold  for  $180  a  ton  In  the  First  World 
War.    It  sells  now  for  $42  a  ton. 

It  is  my  deliberate  Judgment  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  your  messages  to  Congress  and  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  Price  Control  Act 
of  January  30.  1942,  and  the  Stabilization  Act 
of  October  2,  1942,  and  the  subsequent  Execu- 
tive orders  of  October  and  April,  In  the  most 
complicated  and  Intricate  task  of  price  ccn- 
trol in  the  world  (because  our  problems  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  nation)  In  a 
period  of  tremendous  Increase  in  our  national 
income,  your  administration  has  succeeded 
to  a  remarkable  degree  In  alleviating  the  evils 
of  rising  prices  and  consequent  inflation. 

It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  bitter  com- 
plaint would  be  made,  some  of  It  Justified,  be- 
cause no  administration  could  hope  to  delve 
into  the  intricacies  of  the  business  structure 
without  causing  dislocations,  distress,  and 
dissatisfaction. 

REPORTS   MANY    HARDSHIPS 

I  know  that  many  real  hardships  have  oc- 
curred Regulation  has  been  hard  for  our 
businessmen  to  take  It  Is  getting  eas'er.  In- 
dividual casualties  are  most  unfortunate,  and 


have  plead  for  the  chance  to  purchase 
some  corn. 

If  those  rame  gentlemen  can  make  the 
wise  boys  i.i  the  O.  P.  A.  straighten  the 

si.uatija  cut  a  l.j.le  Lit.  I  tliink  they 


patriotism  and  love  of  country  that  I 
have  ever  known  is  evidenced  by  the 
attitude  and  conduct  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Gruennert,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
refused  to  come  to  Washington  to  receive 


In  the  course  of  the  fighting  Gruennert 
knocked  out  one  en':my  pillbox  single-handed 
and  drove  the  occupants  of  another  into  the 
open  where  they  were  rcut?d  by  his  meo. 
He  was  shot  by  enemy  snipers  before  the 
platoon  could  reach  his  advanced  position.  ■ 
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In  niany  lines  of  effort  they  have  occurred  all 
too  frequently;  but  the  over-all  picture  la 
what  the  Nation  views. 

The  net  income  of  the  farmer  Is  90  percent 
higher  than  It  was  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
average  weekly  wage  of  the  American  laborer 
1.S  33  percent  higher  than  It  Was  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  Corporation  profits,  after  taxes,  are 
15  percent  higher  than  those  earned  In  1941. 
while  prices  are  but  12  percent  greater  than 
they  were  on  December  7.  1941.  when  the 
Senate  took  up  the  subject  of  price  control, 
resulting  in  the  act  of  January  30.  1942. 
Business  mortality  Is  at  the  lowest  figure  on 
record. 

Price  control  does  not  claim  credit  but 
these  results  were  achieved  during  the  period 
of  price  control.  Controls  certainly  did  not 
prevent  material  gains  for  farmer,  laborer, 
the  businessman.  During  that  time,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  saved  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money  over  what  would 
have  been  the  cost  to  them  if  prices  had  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  of  increases  during  the 
First  World  War. 

VAST    SAVINGS    KEPOrm) 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  research  division  of 
this  agency  that  the  Government  will  have 
saved  over  $67,000,000,000  by  the  end  of  1943 
and  the  saving  to  consumer  and  the  general 
public  is  given  as  $22,000,000,000,  a  total  of 
over  $89,000,000,000. 

These  things  have  been  done  with  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  the  number  of  em- 
ployees In  the  central  office  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  the  drop  being  from  4.800  last  January 
to  4.200  at  the  present  time.  The  rationing 
program  has  required  larger  employment  In 
the  offices  outside  of  the  Capital,  the  rise' be- 
ing from  39,000  to  49,000  in  the  field.  '  We 
not  only  stayed  within  the  congressional  lim- 
itation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1943.  but  we  were  able  to  get  along  without 
an  additional  $23,000,000  that  was  provided, 
and  we  rather  stand  out  as  the  agency  which 
turned  back  money  to  the  Govemnient. 

While  I  think  the  Congress  cut  us  too  much 
for  the  ciurent  fiscal  year  and  eliminated 
some  necessary  expenditures,  I  take  comfort 
In  the  fact  that  two  appropriation  comm't- 
tees.  to  whom  we  were  able  to  present  our 
requests  In  person  In  hearings,  gave  us  sub- 
stantially what  we  asked  and  that  the  re- 
duction was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlves  by  those  not  as  well  informed 
as  were  the  committee  members.  However, 
we  have  cut  otor  cloth  to  the  pattern. 

DBArr  DErxaMZNTS  denied 
Speaking  of  personnel.  1  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  re- 
cently In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
tbe  draftlng-of-fathers  Issue  It  was  Implied 
on  the  floor  by  the  gentleman  who  represents 
the  Twenty-sixth  District  of  New  York  that  a 
sizable  addition  to  the  Army  might  be  raised 
from  those  unfairly  deferred  In  the  Federal 
service,  particularly  In  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this,  as  I  had 
Issued  an  order  shortly  after  coming  into 
office  last  January  preventing  the  employ- 
ment of  any  physically  fit  persons  within  the 
draft  age.  and  directed  that  deferment  should 
be  requested  only  In  the  most  extreme  cases. 
I  said.  'There  is  no  irreplaceable  man  In 
O.  P.  A." 

I  checked  and  found  that  out  of  4.206 
employees  In  Washington,  only  5  within  the 
draft  age  are  now  deferred,'  and  that  out  of 
approximately  49.000  In  the  field  there  are 
only  2  of  draft  age  deferred — 7  out  of  53.000. 
Ibeae  53.000  employees  are  only  a  part  of  the 
great  organisation  we  have  built.  There  are 
131.000  volunteers  in  our  organization,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  184.000  wlw  are  helping 
in  this  great  task.  They  are  a  loyal  and 
valiant  army,  and  against  rather  heavy  op- 


position are  winning  the  battle  for  sharing 
what  we  have  at  a  fair  price. 

This  Is  the  statvis  of  price  control  as  I 
leave  It. 

SITFFOKTS  SITBSUT  PKOGBAM 

As  I  View  the  Immediate  futiu-e  of  the  In- 
flation struggle.  I  see  two  major  problems 
for  the  Administration: 

1.  The  subsidy  question.  Without  a  sub- 
sidy plan  the  price  structure  cannot  be  held, 
and  wages  will  be  forced  upward.  No  think- 
ing person  can  deny  that  the  Increase  in 
prices  and  wages  If  we  reject  subsidies  will 
greatly  outrun  the  co'-t  to  the  Government 
of  the  subsidies. 

If  It  were  merely  a  question  of  the  subsidy 
money  against  the  Increase  In  price.  It  would 
be  of  little  consequence.  The  danger  lies 
In  the  Impetus  higher  prices  give  to  the  wage 
demand.  Without  subsidies  butter  would 
sell  at  60  Instead  of  50  cents.  Add  to  that 
the  increase  In  the  price  of  meat,  milk,  and 
other  commodities  that  would  follow  the  re- 
jection of  subsidies,  and  you  encourage,  even 
Jtistlfy,  higher  wages.  It  Is  this  momentum 
to  the  wage  demand,  the  Inevitable  twirl  to 
the  Inflation  spiral  with  Its  devastating  re- 
sult, that  should  cause  the  Congress  to  con- 
tinue the  program  and  reject  crippling 
amendments  to  the  Commodity  Credit  and 
R.  P.  C.  legislation. 

2.  The  matter  of  renewal  of  price  control 
after  July  1,  1944.  when  the  law  expires  by 
limitation.  The  gr-atest  danger  Is  In  the 
post-war  period.  Ihere  must  be  controls 
after  June  of  1944.  I  would  advise  a  year's 
renewal  with  subsequent  consideration  by 
the  Congress  as  to  further  renewals 

On  these  two  problems.  If  as  a  private 
citizen  I  can  p'.d  by  presenting  my  views  to 
the  appropriate  committees,  I  will  be  happy 
to  do  so. 

In  closing.  I  express  to  you  and  through 
you  to  Justice  Byrnes  my  appreciation  of  the 
tinfalllng  support  given  In  our  effort  to  carry 
into  effect  the  Intent  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
and  the  Executive  orde.o. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prentiss  M   Brown, 

Administrator. 

The  PmaiiUKNT's  Letter 

Dear  Prentiss:  When  Justice  Byrnes  told 
me  of  your  desire  t  >  resign  I  asked  him  to. 
urge  you  to  reconsider.  I  did  so  because  I 
knew  you  had  possibly  the  most  difficult  task 
In  the  service  of  the  Government  and  you 
were  doing  a  grand  Job. 

However,  I  recall  ttiat  when  I  asked  you  to 
accept  the  appointment  you  advised  me  how 
you  had  neglected  your  private  affairs  while 
you  were  serving  in  the  Senate  and  of  ycur 
desire  to  return  to  Michigan  nt  the  earliest 
possible  date.  But  you  generously  yielded  to 
my  request  to  take  char-e  of  O.  P.  A.  tem- 
porarily until  3rou  could  find  someone  to  take 
over  the  task.  When  you  tell  me  now  that 
you  have  found  men  capable  of  carrying  on 
and  feel  It  your  duty  to  leave,  I  cannot  insist 
upon  your  remaining  and  with  reluctance  I 
must  accept  your  resignation. 

The  story  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion recited  by  you  in  your  letter  is  a  story 
of  which  you  may  Justly  be  proud.  I  get 
great  comfort  from  the  opinion  you  express 
that  the  people  of  the  country  appreciate  the 
accomplishments  of  the  organization.  The 
administration  of  the  law  required  interfer- 
ence with  the  business  and  with  the  lives 
of  the  people.  It  is  an  Interference  justified 
only  by  the  necessities  of  war. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  few  men  would  be 
so  anxious  to  Increase  their  Income  that  they 
would  resent  the  Government's  preventing 
them  from  Increasing  prices.  I  believe  with 
you,  however,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  realize  that  under  war  conditions  price 
restrictions  are  necessary,  and  even  though 


their  profits  are  less,  they  recall  the  far  greater 
sacrifices  made  by  our  boys  In  the  armed 
services  and  loyally  support  the  organization. 
You  have  performed  a  difficult  task  with 
Intelligence  and,  above  all,  with  courage,  and 
you  have  my  sincere  appreciation. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Frakklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Food  Shortages 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  The  City  Woman 
Feeds  Her  Family,  by  Miss  Rachaei  Reed, 
Director  of  Consumer  Relations,  New 
York,  piven  before  the  National  Pood 
Conference,  Chicago,  September  17, 1943: 

Consumer  morale  would  be  Improved  If 
there  were  a  more  general  understanding  of 
the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  food 
shortages  during  a  period  of  record-breaking 
food  production.  These  factors  are  many 
and  diverse.  In  the  dairy  Industry,  which  Is 
th»  field  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted, 
the  demands  for  products  have  been  ab- 
normally the  largest  in  history. 

As  with  most  food  items,  the  demand  for 
dairy  products  generally  increases  with  ris- 
ing Incomes,  whether  during  wartime  or 
peacetime.  So  today,  with  vast  increases  in 
total  consumer-purchasing  power,  we  could 
logically  expect  a  gain  in  the  demand  for 
dairy  products.  But  this  was  further  In- 
tensified by  much  sharper  price  increases  for 
mo.st  other  foods. 

In  normal  times,  this  demand  would  have 
brought  about  gradual  price  Increases  as  it 
became  rr.ore  difflcult  to  fill,  thus  discourag- 
ing further  Increa.ses  in  consumption.  How- 
ever, price  ceilings  were  established  making 
this  trad;  onal  economic  device  Impossible, 
and  so  th-  demand  for  milk  grew  larger  and 
larger. 

These  factors  alone  would  have  created  a 
big  demand  for  milk,  along  with  them.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  dairy  Industry 
had  another  customer — its  largest  single 
one — Uncle  Sam. 

With  demands  Increasing  In  such  rapid 
fashion,  the  next  logical  question  that  Is 
asked  by  the  consumer  Is,  "Why  haven't  the 
dairy  f  irmers  ir  reased  their  production  at 
milk?"  That's  another  big  question,  and  one 
to  which  nature  holds  more  clues  than  does 
economics. 

The  basic  reason  why  the  farmer  can't  go 
ahead  and  produce  more  milk  is  because  the 
cow  Is  not  a  machine.  It  takes  about  2'^ 
years  before  a  new-born  heifer  calf  can  start 
paying  her  owner  back  via  the  milk  pall. 
Over  a  long  period,  herds  can  be  Increased, 
but  adding  to  the  cow  population  now  pro- 
vides no  immediate  solution  to  the  present 
shortaee  of  milk. 

A  better  idea  seems  to  be  to  Increase  the 
Individual  production  of  the  mature  cows  that 
we  already  have.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
the  Government  and  the  dairy  Industry  have 
been  trying  to  do  through  an  educational 
program  for  dairy  farmers.  Feed  a  cow  a 
better  ration  and  more  of  It.  and  she  will  give 
more  milk.  Simple?  But  just  when  we 
would   hke    to   pile    the   cow's   dinner   plate 


Byrnes  of  my  desire  to  kave  and  understand 
he  told  you  of  it.  The  pjllcy  of  price  control 
is  now  well  defined  in  the  law  and  in  your 


same.  The  principal  difficulty,  as  you  know, 
has  been  with  fresh  vegetables  and  fresh 
fruits  which  we  are  getting  under  control. 


curred  Regulation  has  been  hard  for  our 
businessmen  to  take.  It  Is  getting  caster.  In- 
dividual casualties  are  most  unfortunate,  and 
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hiph,  along  ccmes  a  shortage  of  protein  feeds 
and  feed  grains. 

In  normal  times,  since  milk  production 
te!:ds  to  drcp  when  the  pasture  season  is 
over,  farmers  have  received  higher  prices 
ciuviHg  the  fall  and  winter  months  as  an 
ii-.crntive  to  try  to  hold  theii*prcduclion  as 
h'gh  as  possible.  Under  a  fixed  p;ice  ceiling 
from  the  distributor  to  the  dairy  farmer,  dis- 
tributors arc  not  :ible  to  offer  this  encourage- 
ment this  year.  Thus  all  these  factors  ccm- 
bmod  liavp  a  depressing  rather  than  a  boost- 
In;^  influence  upon  milk  production. 

The  curtailed  ford  supply  besides  making 
It  more  difficult  to  serve  taste-appealing 
nieals  also  p.refcnts  the  serious  problem  of 
hu::plyiiig  well-b.'lancpd  nieals.  One  of  the 
nicst  diificult  problems  in  planning  well- 
balanced  meals  tcday  is  to  include  adequate 
n mounts  of  protein  needed  in  both  proper 
qu.Uitity  end  quality  by  everyone.  Tliat 
varicus  proteins  dffer  in  nutritional  value  is 
well-cstabhvhed  f.ict.  Milk,  cheese,  meat, 
pctiltry,  fi  h,  and  eggs  contain  what  are 
known  as  "complete"  proteins;  that  is,  they 
cfjiitain  all  the  factors  needed  by  the  body 
to  bui'.d  it^  own  proteins.  The  people  of  this 
country  h?ve  always  been  large  users  of 
meat,  a  rich  source  of  protein. 

When  meat  supplies  became  scarce  many 
people  turned  to  cheese  to  supply  their  pro- 
tein nerds.  Today  many  housewives  are 
fiiuiing  tlie  low-p.!!nt  dessert  cheeses  help- 
lul  in  stretching  their  ration  points  and  in- 
juring adequate  amounts  of  proteins  in  their 
liiinlly  meals.  Others  have  turned  to  milk 
as  their  last  line  of  defense  of  unrationed 
looc!3  to  safeguard  at;ainst  protein  deficiencies 
in  their  d;et.=-..  Because  milk  Is  also  the  best 
source  of  the  mineral  calcium,  excellent 
&GU!ce  of  the  mineral  phosphorus  and  vita- 
min G  and  a  pO(Kl  source  of  vitamins  A  and 
ni;  cm  as  well  as  containing  vitamin  B,. 
this  choice  by  consumers  was  a  wise  one.  As 
milk  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  food  we  have, 
the  U'~e  of  adequate  amounts  of  it  in  the  diet 
will  do  much  toward  preventing  serious  nu- 
tritional deficiencies  from  occurring  in  our 
curtailed  vartlnie  d'cts.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  many  nutritionists  oppose  the  ra- 
tioning of  fresh  milk.  Even  with  the  present 
all-time  hiRh  con.sumption  of  fluid  milk  in 
this  country  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
milk  and  milk  products  is  considerably  under 
the  minimum  requirements  urged  by  nutri- 
tion authorities  who  recommend  the  con- 
sumption of  1  quart  or  its  equivalent  daily 
for  children  and  a  pint  for  adults.  Thus, 
many  nutritionists  believe  that  if  milk  is 
rationed  nov.',  it  will  undermine  the  years  of 
educational  work  that  have  been  done  to 
encourage  the  use  of  milk  to  promote  health 
and  vitality. 

The  lack  of  adequate  amounts  of  fat  in  our 
wartime  diets  is  not  quite  so  serious  as  the 
protein  problem,  but  it  is  one  the  city  home- 
matter  must  guaid  against.  We  know  that 
fats  are  valuab'e  in  the  diet  to  supply  energy 
and  delay  hunger  pangs.  But  our  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  full  need  for  fats  is  not  so 
thoroughly  known  as  for  proteins.  Early  in 
1943  there  loomed  on  the  horizon  a  definite 
fat  shortage.  At  that  time  there  was  a  def- 
inite and  critical  Nation-wide  shortaee  of 
butter,  due  partly  to  earlier  Government  ef- 
forts to  send  more  milk  into  the  evaporated 
and  cheese  manufacturing  channels,  for 
which  there  was  then  great  demand  for 
lend-lease.  Al-so,  with  butter  prices  held 
low  by  O.  P.  A  's  price  ceiling  it  was  a  very 
attractive  buy  in  the  food  market,  so  people 
bought.  These  combined  factors  caused  the 
Government  to  step  in  with  an  order  to  the 
larger  butter  manufacturers  requiring  them 
to  set  aside  a  sizeable  portion  of  their  make 
for  war  use,  the  amount  varying  according  to 
production  in  relation  to  existing  supplies  and 
demands.  In  an  effort  to  then  make  sure 
that  all  civilians  would  have  a  fair  chance  at 
the  remainder  of  the  butter,  rationing  of  this 


product  was  instituted  the  latter  part  of 
Marcii. 

Curtailed  food  supplies,  family  food  prefer- 
ences, dislocations  in  food  distribution,  more 
time  required  in  planning,  preparing  and 
chopping  for  food,  curtailed  deliveries.  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  many  problems  the 
city  homemakers  have  had  to  meet  recently. 
However,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  exigencies 
of  this  war  have  adversely  affected  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  some  to  lesser  degree  than 
others,  perhaps,  but  still,  all  of  us  have  had 
to  make  adjustments.  I  am  convinced  the 
women  of  our  country  realize  this.  They 
know,  too,  that  food  has  gone  to  war  and  so 
recognized  they  must  make  adjustments,  Just 
as  must  the  producers,  processors,  and 
distributors  of  food.  The  women  are  willing 
and  want  to  do  everything  they  can  that  will 
help  win  this  war.  But  naturally,  and  right- 
fully so.  they  do  not  want  to  be  called  upon 
to  make  unnecessary  sacrifices.  When  they 
have  complete  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  why  the  things  they  are  asked  to  do  must 
be  done,  as  a  whole,  the  homemakers  give  it 
their  full-hearted  support.  The  record  of 
consumers  has  been  most  commendable. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  the  homemakers 
of  this  country  have  been  asked  to  fill  a  big 
order.  At  the  same  time  that  these  new  food 
problems  have  been  thrust  by  the  war,  all 
their  other  household  tasks  have  been  made 
more  difficult.  They  must  do  everything  the 
hard  way  these  days.  However,  due  to  ad- 
justments which  everyone  must  make  now. 
I  have  jotted  down  a  few  ways  in  which  I 
believe  consumers  can  help  themselves  in- 
dividually and  at  the  same  time  help  im- 
prove the  national  food  situation.    They  are: 

1.  Learn  the  simple,  basic  nutrition  facts 
which  will  aid  in  planning  well-balanced 
meals  adapted  to  fit  the  supply  of  food  prod- 
ucts available  in  your  community. 

2.  Plan  meals  and  prepare  a  market  order 
before  shopping  for  food  but  don't  be  too 
rigid  in  your  planning  so  that  necessary 
adjustments  can  be  made  at  the  store. 

3.  Don  t  licard. 

4.  Budget  ration  points  carefully  so  as  to 
secure  the  highest  returns  in  nutritional 
values  and  to  spread  them  over  the  entire 
rationing  period 

5.  Don't  waste  any  food. 

6.  Plan  shopping  Incurs  to  avoid  the  rush 
periods. 

7.  Make  the  foods  you  serve  as  attractive 
and  tasty  as  possible. 


Food  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  SUIXrVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  io  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  on 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  bill: 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  unequivocally 
condemns  the  action  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  in  voting  to  prohib- 
it all  subsidies  on  foods  after  December  31, 
1943.  By  adding  the  subsidy  ban  to  a  bill 
which  would  extend  the  life  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  the  committee  has 
vitiated  the  effect  of  the  extension  while 
threatening  the  country  with  the  specter  of 
run-away  Inflation.  This  attempt  to  kill  the 
administration's  program  to  keep  the  cost  of 
living  down  is  a  surrender  to  the  lobby  rep- 


resenting large  corporate  farm  Interests.  It 
must  be  defeated  by  congressional  action  pro- 
viding $500,000,000  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  subsidy  program,  in  addition  to 
other  funds  needed  for  subsidies. 

The  Interests  which  oppose  the  use  of  sub- 
sidies by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  other  Government  agencies  know  full 
well  that  unless  subsidies  are  employed  to 
strengthen  the  bulwarks  of  price  control  the 
stability  of  our  economy  will  be  threatened 
by  constantly  increasing  prices.  We  are  as- 
suming the  military  offensive  on  a  world-wide 
scale,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  endanger  our 
war  effort  by  allowing  the  disaster  of  inflation 
to  create  the  chaotic  conditions  at  home 
which  will  be  the  enemy's  most  important 
weapon.  It  Is  Imperative  that  production 
workers  l>e  assured  of  an  adequate  food  sup- 
ply at  prices  they  are  able  to  pay. 

When  the  result  of  a  sharp  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  any  product  Is  a  price  rise  the  effect 
of  that  rise  on  subsequent  stages  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  are  immediately  evi- 
dent. Price  Increases  must  therefore  be 
avoided  at  all  costs.  The  National  Lawyers 
Guild  Is  wholeheartedly  In  accord  with  those 
win-the-war  Congressmen  who  are  convinced 
that  subsidies  equal  to  the  need  to  absorb  ex- 
cessive production  and  distribution  costs  are 
Indispensable  concomitants  to  any  ade- 
quate price-control  program.  The  British 
and  Canadian  experiences  have  Illustrated 
eflectively  the  advantage  of  adequate  subsidy 
and  farm  production  Incentive  programs 
They  have  shown  that  the  cost  of  any  suljsidy 
to  the  Government  is  always  immeasurably 
smaller  than  the  cost  of  a  comparable  price 
increase.  By  absorbing  excessive  production 
and  distribution  costs  subsidies  provide  a 
method  through  which  the  costs  of  increased 
war  production  are  equitably  distributed  and 
borne  by  the  people  as  a  whole  ratlier  than  by 
that  segment  of  the  population  which  can 
least  withstand  the  drastic  effects  of  ever- 
increasing  food  costs. 

The  recent  announcement  by  the  War 
Food  Administration  of  a  program  to  pro- 
tect dairy  farmers  against  increases  in  the 
price  of  feed  above  the  September  1942  level, 
although  not  adequate,  is  nevertheless  highly 
commendable.  Its  purpose  Is  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  Nation-wide  Increase  of  2  cents 
a  quart  in  the  price  of  milk.  Since  milk  Is 
the  most  important  single  commodity  In  a 
production  worker's  diet,  such  a  price  In- 
crease would  have  a  vital  effect  upon  the  liv- 
ing cost  of  each  wage  earner  In  the  United 
States.  The  action  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  If  adopted  by  Congrees. 
may  mean  a  2-cent-per-quart  Increase  In 
the  price  of  milk  after  December  31.  1943. 

The  minority  members  of  the  House  com- 
mittee have  warned  that  the  death  of  sub- 
sidies will  mean  that  consumers  will  pay 
5  cents  per  pound  more  for  butter  and  4 
cents  per  pound  more  for  American  cheese. 
They  Indicate  the  prices  of  bread,  pork,  bacon, 
beans,  canned  vegetables,  sugar,  raisins, 
prunes,  fuel,  fuel  oil.  gasoline,  and  other 
commodities  will  rise  sharply  unless  the  sub- 
sidy ban  is  eliminated  and  adequate  funds 
for  subsidies  provided.  The  minority  mem- 
bers have  estimated  that  without  subslales 
the  cost  of  living  will  he  lifted  at  least  by 
$10,000,000,000  to  •15.000.000.000.  In  such  an 
event  would  anyone  challenge  the  rights  of 
workers  whose  tables  are  thinly  spread  to  re- 
ceive compensatory  wage  Increases?  On  Oc- 
tober 1.  in  a  radio  address.  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Director  Fred  N.  Vinson  answered  this 
rhetorical  question  when  he  indicated  that  a 
price  Increase  in  one  basic  food  commodity 
gives  rise  to  requests  by  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  other  commodities  for  similar 
Increases  and  leads  to  demands  by  wage  earn- 
ers for  wage  Increases  to  combat  higher  living 
costs.    The  net  result  is  disaster. 

Merely  curbing  prospective  increases  in 
price,  however,  is  not  enough.   The  President, 


valiant  army,  and  against  rather  heavy  op-   |    restrictions  are  necessary,  and  even  though       would   like   to  pile 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


on  May  8.  stated  that  prices  of  cost-of-Uvlng 
ccmmodttles  must  be  rolled  back  to  the  levels 
of  September  1942.  This  has  not  yet  been, 
and  without  the  use  of  subsidies  cannot  be. 
accomplished.  Further  delay  will  be  fatal. 
The  roll-back  will  not,  however,  impede  nec- 
essary food  production.  Congress  muet  lace 
jquarely  the  primary  responsibility  for  in- 
creasing food  production  while  decreasing 
consumer  p.  Ices.  Such  a  program  can  be 
successfully  completed  by  providing  adequate 
funds  for  esich  type  of  loan,  subsidy.  Incentive 
pa\inent,  and  crop  Ins'arance  plan  which  Is 
needed  to  insure  maximum  production  of 
Xcod  supplies,  including  loans  to  small  farm- 
ers for  equipment,  seed,  fertilizers,  and  other 
necessary  provisions.  Congress  must  also 
make  previsions  for  subsidies  equal  to  the 
need  to  absorb  excessive  production  and  dis- 
tribution costs.  Should  Congress  fail  to  act 
it  must  face  the  wrath  of  the  9.000.000  de- 
pendents of  men  in  the  armed  services,  the 
2.200.C00  aged  on  State  public  assistance  rolls, 
the  a.OCO.OOO  disabled  veterans,  retired  wot  It- 
ers, and  widows  and  children  receiving  pen- 
sions, disability  compenfatlon.  and  social  In- 
surance payments  or  annuities  for  which  they 
have  saved  many  years.  These  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  20.000,000  persons  with  low -fixed 
Incomes,  as  well  as  the  army  of  war-produc- 
tion workers  have  called  upon  Congress  to  roll 
back  the  excessively  hl«rh  commodity  prices; 
have  demanded  and  will  continue  to  demand 
that  Congress  take  the  steps  neceeaary  to 
stabilize  th^Srost  of  living.  To  these  voices 
th?  National  Lawyers  Guild  adda  its  own. 

The  National  Ijiwyers  Guild  urges  that 
CongresB.  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  the 
people,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  that  such 
action  is  essential  to  victory,  must  defeat  the 
subsidy  ban  and  enact  legislation  which  will 
(1)  extend  the  life  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
CorporatlOD  to  December  31,  IMS,  and  (2) 
provide  the  1500.000.000  In  subsidy  Incentive 
payment  funds  needed  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  help  prevent  Inflation. 


Tke  Great  Food  Maddle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

OF  PENNSTT.VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CBD.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
given  by  Representative  Gsrald  W.  L>.n- 
Dis.  of  Indiana,  over  the  ColumlMa 
Broadcasting  System,  Satui-day,  October 
23,  1943: 

My  fellow  Americans,  very  little  was  said 
about  food  waste  In  the  days  of  the  W.  P.  A., 
C.  C.  C,  and  N.  Y.  A.,  when  everyone  knew 
there  was  enough  food  to  go  around.  But 
now  that  we  are  feeding  conquered  lands 
beyond  the  seas,  are  eating  more  at  home 
than  ever  In  o\ir  history,  and  are  supplying 
the  greatest  Army  and  Navy  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation,  we  know  that  every  pound  of 
food  is  needed.  It  is  criminal  to  waste  food 
today. 

Yet.  the  sad  fact  remains  that  the  same 
tnexperieneed  New  Deal  bureaucrats  who 
wasted  money  and  manpower  on  bcondog- 
ghng  projerts.  have  wasted  focd  produced  by 
patriotic  farmers,  as  well  as  having  hampered 
the  production  of  needed  food  by  farmers. 
It  was  this  serious  waste  that  prompted  me 
to  introducs  the  resolution  In  Congress  to 
Investigate  tha  wasting  ol  food. 


The  American  farmer  did  a  splendid  Job  of 
feed  prcducticn  in  1942.  He  has  tried  to  do 
a  better  Job  in  1943,  notwUhstaqciing  the 
New  Deal  restrictions  placed  upon  him. 
Processors  and  distributers  need  not  take 
any  blame  for  the  food  shortage,  for  private 
Ueders  have  dene  their  best  within  the  limi- 
tations set  up  by  the  Washiu£tcn  kncw-it- 
alls. 

Right  now  many  cities  are  without 
oranges,  many  more  are  short  of  buttir.  some 
are  rationing  fluid  milk,  and  a  number  of 
our  citizens  are  doing  without  focd.s  tint 
they  should  have.  Why?  The  whole  b:a:r.e 
can  be  located  in  one  small  area  of  our  Na- 
tion—Washington, D.  C.  Here  rule  the  men 
who  believe  they  can  tinker  v;ith  the  Naticn's  ! 
economy,  like  a  crank  inventor  tinkers  with 
a  perpetual  motion  machine.  Here  rule  the 
men  v.ho  hope  to  make  over  A^nerica.  Here 
rule  the  men,  who  drawing  high  salaries  for 
many  years  and  used  to  the  luxury  of  gov- 
erning others,  have  forgotten  that  An.erica 
is  the  land  of  134.000,000  persons,  each  of 
whom  Is  as  valuable  as  any  Federal  admin- 
istrator. Here  rule  the  men  who  want  to 
give  orders  to  the  voters  rather  than  take 
orders  from  the  voters. 

When  the  administration  turned  its  back 
on  the  program  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Food  Study  Committee,  to  give  full 
control  of  the  food  program  to  a  single  ad- 
ministrator, it  closed  the  door  of  opportunity 
for  an  abundant  food  production.  For  this, 
the  bungling  bureaucrats  must  assume  the 
full  responsibility  for  food  shortages.  It  is 
tragic  to  think  that  so  many  key  men  con- 
nected with  the  food  prcsrara  know  little 
or  nothing  about  food  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

The  principal  factors  which  are  causing 
the  food  shcrtage  are  net  only  frosts,  floods, 
and  droughts,  but  al.so  low  price  ceilincs, 
the  New  Deal  philosophy  of  scarcity,  dump- 
ing and  wasting  of  food,  scarcity  of  farm 
labor,  farm-machinery  shortages,  too  much 
regulation  and  red  tape  from  Washington, 
subsidies  Instead  of  fair  prices,  and  the  ad- 
ministration's lack  of  confidence  in  the  pa- 
triotism of  focd  producers,  processors,  and 
distributors. 

.The  Roosevelt  administration  elrcted  to 
use  the  subsidy  system,  nothwiiht;t.indirg 
the  opposition  of  Congress,  farm  organiza- 
tions, food  processors,  distributors,  arid  every 
American  citizen  who  fe^'ls  tliat  it  is  hio 
duty  to  pay  his  own  grocery  bill.  The  suo- 
sldy  program  is  a  complete  a'-}miss;on  on  tha 
part  of  the  O.  P.  A.  that  it  i.s  unable  to 
control  prices  and  must  resort  to  hi.klen 
inflation  rather  than  orderly  wartime  prke 
adjtistments.  The  roll-back  of  food  prices 
will  not  efTectively  stimulate  food  produc- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  will  huvc  the  op- 
pocite  effect.  These  so-calied  rcll-backs — 
which  roll  back  the  taxpayer  aud  are  I'.ct.i'ned 
to  rally  fourth-term  votes — nre  introduied 
at  a  time  when  the  consumer  is  most  able 
to  pay.  Tiiey  are  unfair  bcjause  they  are 
paid  from  borrowings  at  the  e::p.nse  of  our 
fighting  forces  and  future  generations  Sub- 
sidies lead  to  Inflation  because  they  increase 
available  purrtiasing  power,  increase  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  contribute  to  a  loss 
cf  confidence  in  the  financial  stability  of 
the  Government.  Inflation  Is  brouglit  r.bout 
by  scarcity.  The  only  way  to  avert  Infla- 
tion is  through  Increased  production.  An 
abundant  production  is  our  only  g^uarsnty 
against  chaos.  Subsidies  are  economically 
unsound  and  vicious.  They  lead  to  regi- 
mentation and  political  control. 

Briefly,  the  so-called  roll-back  program 
means  three  things  to  every  citizen: 

(1)  More  bureaucrats;  (2)  more  power  in 
Washington:  (3)  more  taxes. 

Under  our  enterprise  system,  both  in  agrl- 

culttire   and   Industry,   our   people   will   not 

produce  an  article  of  food  or  fabric  unless 

.  they  believe  there  wUl  be  a  market  to  cover 


the  cost  of  production.  Does  the  adminis- 
tration in  purchasing  war  materials  expect 
indi'stry  to  produce  tanks,  planes  and  guns 
at  a  lo.'^B?  It  does  not.  The  Government  not 
only  o.Ters  a  price,  but.  In  addition,  offers  a 
profit.  Then  why  does  the  O.  P.  A.  set  a 
price  en  buttef.  milk,  and  eggs  which  does 
not  cover  the  cost  of  production?  Tliese  low 
prices  lead  to  a  diminishing  supply  for  con- 
sumers Tvith  the  ml.'ieries  of  rationing,  red 
tape,  and  restrictions. 

Just  what  kind  of  a  came  is  bein?  imprsed 
on  the  American  people?  What  we  want  in 
this  country  is  production  and  more  produc- 
tion. An  adecjuate  supply  of  goods  will 
always  acJJust  the  pnce.  As  long  as  the 
tureaus  manage  production  so  there  is  a 
scarcity — the  people  will  have  to  eat  out  of 
the  hands  of  bureaucrats  and  be  content 
with  the  administration's  formula  of  ade- 
quate nutrition. 

F?..r  prices  should  replace  subsidies.  An 
increrse  of  1  cent  per  can  on  the  1943  vege- 
table pack  would  have  produced  maximu.na 
results.  An  Increase  of  1  cent  per  quart  on 
milk  would  have  solved  our  milk  problem.  I 
mirht  add  at  this  point,  that  an  increase  of 
35  cents  per  barrel  on  oil  will  Increase  our  oil 
and  eas  supyply.  If  the  administration  insists 
on  the  subsidy  program  and  the  hold-the- 
line  order,  we  can  expect  serious  shortages 
and  more  raticnlng  this  winter. 

Th"  Department  of  Agriculture  tells  us  that 
we  w.U  have  plenty  of  focd  next  year  I  borje 
this  is  true,  but  the  American  Dairy  Associa- 
tion tells  us  that  the  current  milk  shortage 
will  become  acute  unless  corrective  measures 
are  taken  immediately.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  Livestock  and  Meat  Council  forecasts  a 
serious  shortage  of  beef  unless  quick  remedial 
steps  are  taken.  Many  farm  auctions  are 
belnrr  held  daily  in  the  Midwest.  Crops  are 
rotting  in  the  fields  and  warehouses  because 
sf^me  bureaucrat,  who  acquired  his  knowledee 
of  agriculture  by  eating  three  square  meals 
a  day,  has  imposed  some  impossible  regula- 
tion somewhere  down  the  line.  The  canning 
Industry  has  lost  part  of  the  1943  pack  be- 
cause of  labor  shortage,  "red  *ape"  and  bun- 
gling by  the  O    P.  A. 

A  few  weeks  a'-o  the  American  housewives 
were  finding;  it  difficult  to  purchase  potatoes 
en  the  market  at  any  price.  But  at  the  time 
potatoes  were  selling  at  75  cents  a  peck  the 
Federal  officials  were  actually  dumping  great 
I  quantities  of  potatoes  on  city  dumps  and  rail- 
ro.\cl  s'dmrrs  thnmi^hcut  the  country. 

On  the  fvening  of  August  4.  I  was  notified 
that  the  Ad.-ninistration  was  dumpirg  pota- 
toes at  Vii-.cennes,  Ind.  The  next  day  I 
went  to  Vincrnnes  and  vitv,-ed  the  partially 
rotted  potatGt'S.  I  was  informed  that  pre- 
vicu?  to  the  time  of  storage,  these  potatt  es 
stood  on  a  railroad  sldin;^  in  St.  Louis  for 
many  days,  I  saw  potatoes  loaded  into 
Army  triuks  and  hauled  rff  to  the  city  dump. 
I  immediately  made  a  trip  to  the  city  dump 
and  V. atchcd  tiicm  in  the  process  of  dump- 
ing The  man  in  charge  said  tliat  he  was 
making  money  by  letting  the  people  pick  cut 
gocd  potatoes  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  or  he  him- 
self would  have  them  wa- hed  for  $1  a  bushel. 
I  inuncdiately  wired  Marvin  Jones,  the  Focd 
Administrator,  to  investigate  the  dumping  of 
37  carloads  of  potatoes  at  Vinccnnes.  On  the 
fol'own.g  Monday  they  stopped  the  dumping 
and  erected  surting  racks  to  sort  the  remain- 
ing carloads  Tlie  city  fire  department  fur- 
nis.ied  hc=e  to  wa^h  the  potatoes.  The  good 
potatoes  were  sent  to  Indianapolis  to  be 
processed  The  balance  either  went  down 
the  sewer  or  was  dumped  at  night.  The 
New  Dealers  trltd  to  whitewash  this  blun- 
der by  giving  cut  a  release  that  there  was 
ci  ly  1''.  carloads  lest  but  the  War  Focd 
Administration  finally  reported  this  week 
that  tliere  were  22  carloads  lost  at  Vincennes, 
According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Commmee,  Federal  cfQcials  purchased 
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that  all  civilians  would  have  a  fair  chance  at 
the  remainder  of  the  butter,  rationing  of  this 


administration's  program  to  keep  the  cost  of 
living  down  is  a  surrender  to  the  lobby  rep- 


Merely    curbing    prospective    Increase*    in 
price,  however,  is  not  enough.   The  President, 
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9.0(X)  carloads  of  potatoes  and  lost  475  car- 
loads. 

If  the  criminal  waste  of  potatoes  was  an 
Isolated  mistake  it  would  be  bad  enough,  but 
actually  it  is  only  one  example  of  hjw  Niw 
Deal  blundering  is  paving  the  way  fcr  a 
severe  food  shortage  in  the  Nation. 

Fresno,  Calif.,  reports  that  one  grower 
Rb.\ndoned  his  200-acre  pea  crop  and  invited 
the  public  to  help  themselves.  The  first  day 
3C0  automobile  L  ads  of  pickers  were  in  the 
fields  helping  themselves  to  a  free  supply. 
It  was  a  case  of  give  them  away  or  plow  them 
under.  The  owner  said  that  he  would  rather 
give  them  away. 

In  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Boston  and  Worcester, 
Ma^.,  several  carloads  of  milk  were  allowed 
to  spoil. 

In  Toledo,  Ohio.  19  carloads  of  beans 
spoiled  this  week. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  lost 
$745,000  on  the  sale  of  26.000  head  of  cattle. 

Kenry  Taylor,  over  Station  WJZ,  reported 
that  Federal  officials  allowed  17.000,000  cases 
of  condensed  milk  to  spoil. 

In  New  Jersey  1,900,000  pounds  of  rolled 
oats  spoiled. 

Otiier  places  report  the  waste  of  tons  and 
tons  of  carrots,  squash,  spinach,  cabbage, 
and  tomatoes 

Many  carloads  of  potatoes  have  been 
dumped  or  wasted  in  New  York,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Pennsylvania. 

The  potato  loss  is  Just  one  indication  of 
things  to  come,  which  will  continue  to  hap- 
pen with  increasing  magnitude,  if  we  do  no* 
immediately  reverse  the  administration's 
trend  toward  socialism.  America  is  drifting 
America  is  a  stronj,  wealthy  country,  and 
has  been  able  to  stand  all  the  weakening 
blows  that  have  rained  on  our  system  from 
within  the  Roosevelt  administration.  How 
long  this  can  continue  no  one  can  say.  The 
New  Dealers  think  the  Nation  can  stand  it 
indefinitely,  but  the  taxpayers  are  beginning 
to  doubt  it. 

It  is  Impossible  for  the  Government  to  be 
as  efficient  in  handling  the  entire  economy 
of  the  country  as  it  is  for  millions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  manage  their  own  business. 
A  private  owner  would  not  let  475  carloads 
of  potatoes  rot  and  would  not  throw  them 
away  half  bad  and  half  good,  because  it 
would  be  h»s  own  money,  not  the  money  of 
a  few  million  taxpayers  whom  he  would  never 
have  to  face. 

The  efforts  of  millions  of  victory  gardeners 
should  not  be  booted  down  the  sewer  in  one 
kick.  I  believe  that  those  of  you, who  have 
sweated  over  a  hoe.  along  rows  of  pota- 
toes in  the  hot  sun  to  help  youi  country, 
fpel  as  I  do.  You  want  everyone  to  be  en 
the  Job.  You  want  those  potatoes  to  go  to 
our  fighting  men.  Our  people  have  com- 
plied with  every  call  to  sacrifice  and  I  know 
they  Will  continue  to  do  so,  but  we  expect  the 
Government  to  do  likewise. 

I  know  the  New  Dealers  will  tell  you  that  a 
few  million  dollars  worth  of  potatoes,  a  few 
million  cases  of  condensed  milk,  a  few  mil- 
lion dozen  eggs  and  a  few  million  dollars 
worth  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables  do  not 
amount  to  much.  But  you  people  who  are 
paying  the  20-percent  withholding  tax  will 
have  to  pay  the  bill.  They  even  want  to 
increase  the  withholding  tax  to  30  percent. 
We  are  all  learning  that  when  the  bureau- 
crats spend,  we  pay.  There  should  be  no  new 
taxes  as  long  as  the  New  Dealers  continue 
this  spending  and  wasting  spree. 

If  our  boys  in  the  armed  forces  and  our 
civilian  population  are  to  be  adequately  fed 
this  winter,  the  American  people  must  de- 
mand that  some  sensible  food  policies  be 
adopted  by  the  administration.  We  must 
Insist  that  the  New  Deal  philosophy  of  scarc- 
ity be  abandoned;  men  must  be  placed  in 
charge  of  our  food  program  who  know  some- 
thing about  such  problems;  farmers  must  be 
given  the  necessary  machinery  and  tools  to 
do  the  job;  enough  men  and  women  must 


be  retained  In  food  production  and  process- 
ing; fair  prices  must  replace  subsidies;  and 
v.e  must  insist  that  full  control  of  the  food 
program  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
food  administrator  as  proposed  by  the  Re- 
publican Food  Study  Committee. 

Let's  stop  the  wasting  and  hoarding  cf 
food  and  give  our  men  in  the  fighting  forces 
and  the  people  an  opportunity  to  secure  more 
food.  Let  us  remain  Iree;  that  is  what  our 
men  are  fighting  for  on  tlie  battle  fronts  of 
the  world.  Our  big  Job  is  to  win  the  war 
against  our  enemies.  We  m.ust  do  our  part 
to  win  the  battle  on  the  home  front  and  keep 
America  iree. 


Resolntion  of  the  Church  Federation 
of  Lot  Angeles 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  a  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Church  Federa- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  reafHrming  their 
previous  stand  as  expressed  to  the  D.es 
subcommittee  in  Lo.s  Angeles  on  June  15. 
1943,  The  nine  points  in  that  statement 
are  as  follows: 

1.  While  we,  as  churchmen,  worked  hard 
during  the  times  of  peace  to  secure  an  inter- 
national order  which  could  preserve  the  peace, 
we  recognize  the  fact  of  war  and  the  military 
necessities  incident  thereto  and  are  con- 
cerned for  the  quickest  success  of  those  ef- 
forts by  which  war  may  cease. 

2.  Regarding  the  evacuated  Japanese,  we 
do  not  seek  nor  do  we  know  of  any  sizeable 
group  of  people  who  seek  the  return  of  the 
Japanese  to  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  war. 
While  under  the  American  Constitution  ex- 
cept for  martial  law  and  military  require- 
ments the  American-born  Japanese  probably 
have  legal  rigiit  to  return,  we  hold  that  it 
would  be  most  unwise  for  them  to  do  so. 

3.  W"  hold  no  particular  brief  for  the 
War  Relocation  Authority  as  such,  certainly 
not  as  a  political  footbail;  but  we  have  been 
Impressed  that  its  leaders  have  undertaken 
to  do  a  constructive  Job  by  which  to  save 
and  encourage  the  Americanism  that  existed 
among  the  Japanese.  We  believe  that  honest 
evaluation  should  be  made  ol  those  policies 
and  procedures  and  that  when  found  to  be 
good  they  should  not.be  disri;pted  for  polit- 
ical or  ulterior  reasons.  Particularly,  do  we 
believe  that  criticism  or  attack  on  the 
W.  R.  A.  should  not  be  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetrating  undiscriminating  severity  of 
treatment  upon  Japanese  who  may  be  desir- 
ous of  proving  themselves  to  be  good 
Americans. 

4.  We  fear  that  the  agitation  regarding  the 
American-Japanese  is  much  In  excess  of  the 
facts;  that  too  much  of  it  arises  from  a  spirit 
of  hatred  and  racial  animosity  which  is  un- 
christian and  un-American  and  directly  in 
kind  with  the  sort  of  thing  which  we  are 
attempting  to  curb  on  the  part  of  the  Axis 
nations.  We  have  suggested,  as  Indicated 
by  attached  documents,  that  these  are  or- 
ganized groups  engaged  in  fostering  111  will. 
We  believe  such  agitation  can  cause  a  waste- 
ful diversion  of  public  attention  from  the 
more  important  business  of  winning  the  war. 

5.  We  believe  there  should  be  no  pampering 
ol  otu:  American-Japanese   people  lor   they 


must  bear  the  hardshlpts  of  war  along  with  all 
the  rest  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  con- 
diiicns  under  which  most  of  them  now  live 
can  be  considered  by  any  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination as  pampering.  We  believe  that  any 
other  policy  which  might  be  based  upon  ani- 
mosity, unnecessary  harahness,  or  abridge- 
ment of  civil  rights  where  there  Is  no  mili- 
tary necessity  means  a  disappointing  de- 
nial of  Amencairprinciples  and  a  deplorable 
failure  to  apply  Christian  and  American 
sta.idards  In  behalf  of  a  constructive  aolu- 
tion  of  an  unhappy  situation. 

6.  It  has  been  our  privilege  to  know  many 
of  the  Japanese  who  are  now  under  evacua- 
tion. Many  of  them  have  been  members  of 
our  Christian  churches.  We  know  their  de- 
sire to  be  worthy  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
even  on  the  part  of  thoee  who  were  denied 
citizenship  because  of  our  laws.  We  believe 
that  distinctions  can  be  made  (within  the 
requirements  of  national  safety)  between  the 
loyal  and  the  disloyal.  We  believe  that  a 
policy  of  confinement  of  the  suspected  dis- 
loyal Is  proper;  and  that  the  loyal  ones, 
especially  the  American  bom  who  are  prod- 
ucts of  oia-  American  school  system,  should 
be  encoiu-aged  and  aided  In  finding  places  In 
civilian  or  military  life  by  which  to  advance 
their  Americanism.  We  believe  that  such  a 
constructive  policy  wtll  reveal  that  theae  peo- 
ple have  something  of  value  to  contribute  to 
our  national  life  and  that  such  treatment  will 
prove  an  encouragement  to  peaceful  Inter- 
national relations  in  the  future  whereas  a 
policy  of  hatred  and  harshness  will  generate 
bitterness  and  be  a  cause  for  International 
ill-will  and  future  wars, 

7.  We  have  had  Impressive  evidence  of  a 
strong  antiwar  party  in  Japan  prior  to  the 
war.  led  by  Christian  people;  and  that  these 
people  are  praying  for  the  termination  of  the 
war  and  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional relation  based  upon  good  will  and  co- 
operation We  believe  that  unfounded  agi- 
tation is  short-sighted  and  detrimental  to 
both  the  present  and  the  future  well-being 
of  cur  countrv  and  to  our  international 
relations. 

8.  We  believe  that  now  Is  the  time  for 
Faulty  In  our  approach  to  this  matter.  We 
believe  that  the  Government  should  be  dili- 
gent in  ferreting  out  disloyalty:  but  we  be- 
lieve that  this  process  shoiild  go  on  persist- 
ently and  quietly  and  without  agitation  of 
the  public  with  false  Issues  to  the  detriment 
of  wartime  industry  and  social  well-being. 
Let  us  get  on  with  the  main  Job. 

9.  We  believe  that  the  question  of  the  loca- 
tion whether  in  California  or  elsewhere  of 
the  American-Japanese  should  be  set  a-slde 
until  war  is  over  and  tempers  have  cooled. 
It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  question  will 
largely  solve  itself.  We  know  many  of  these 
people  realized  after  It  was  too  late  that  they 
should  not  have  settled  as  a  group.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  dispersal  will  take  place  naturally 
with  each  succeeding  generation.  We  l^- 
lleve  that  an  understanding  policy,  marked 
by  cooperation  and  appreciation  will  produce 
a  solution  that  will  be  sound,  valuable,  and 
happy. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
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Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
shortly  come  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
a  bill,  H.  R.  3477. 
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This  measure,  designed  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, Is  by  reason  of  the  language  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bilJ,  one  of  the  most  brazen 
attempts  on  the  part  of  farm  organiza- 
tions to  bludgeon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  into  a  position  in  which  it 
would  supinely  ignore  its  own  legislative 
directive  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  stabilize  pyices  and  wages.  This 
language  seeks  to  accomplish  the  void- 
ing of  its  own  legislative  directive  by  the 
tricky  device  of  depriving  the  President 
of  the  only  means  available  to  him  to 
carry  out  that  legislative  directive,  selec- 
tive subsidies. 

The  language  of  section  3  of  this  bill 
is  as  follows: 

Sk:.  3.  No  funds  appropriated  to,  borrowed 
by.  or  in  the  cuatcdy  or  control  of  any  gov- 
ernmental agency  Occluding  any  Govern- 
ment-owned or  Government-controlled  cor- 
poration) shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  used 
by  or  made  available  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  any  other  governmental 
agency  (Including  any  Government-owned 
or  Government-controlled  corporation)  to 
make  any  subaidy  or  other  payment,  or  to 
pay  or  absorb  losses,  on  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  any  commodity  processed  or 
manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial  part 
therefrom,  including  milk  and  livestock  and 
the  products  thereof,  either  to  reduce  or 
maintain,  or  in  lieu  of  increasing,  maximum 
prices  established  on  such  commodities,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  4  hereof:  Pro- 
vided, That  with  respect  to  any  such  com- 
modities for  which  subsidy  programs  or  sup- 
port prices  have  been  announced  on  or  be- 
fore October  13,  1943.  such  programs  may 
be  carried  out  and  such  support  prices  may 
continue  to  be  maintained  to  the  extent  only 
that  funds  are  available  for  such  purpose 
under  existing  law.  but  not  beyond  December 
81.  1943:  Provided  further.  That  support 
prices  shall  continue  to  be  announced  for 
any  such  conunodities  pursuant  to  section 
4  of  Public  Law  No.  147,  approved  July  1, 
1941,  as  amended,  and  loans  shall  continue 
to  be  made  pursuant  to  section  8  of  Public 
Law  No.  729.  approved  October  2,  1942,  but 
any  maximum  prices  heretofore  or  here- 
after established  for  such  commodities  shall 
not  be  below  the  support  prices  therefor  or 
below  the  prices  specified  in  section  3  of 
Public  Law  No.  729,  approved  October  2,  1942: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  fore- 
going provisions  shall  apply  to  any  pay- 
ments or  losses  incurred  in  transactions  with 
respect  to  competitive  domestic  vegetable 
oils  and  fats  and  oil  seed. 

It  Is  a  hypocritical  measure  in  that 
while  this  section  of  the  bill  prohibits  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  any 
other  Government  agency  from  paying 
any  subsidy,  direqtly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
next  breath  it  light-heartedly  provides 
for  a  direct  subsidy  to  peanuts,  soybeans, 
and  cottonseed,  carefully  camouflaged  as 
"competitive  domestic  vegetable  oils  and 
fats  and  oil  seed." 

If  this  vicious  section  3  remains  in  the 
bill,  all  hope  of  holding  the  line  on  food 
prices  is  lost.  Pood  prices  will  necessarily 
advance  sharply,  the  cost  of  living  will 
advance  sharply,  wages  and  salaries  will 
have  to  follow  suit  and  the  vicious  and 
destructive  spiral  of  inflation  will  be  off 
to  a  flying  start. 

If  that  is  what  the  Congress  wants,  re- 
tain section  3  in  this  bill.  It  is  the  short- 
est juid  surest  road  to  an  orgy  of  uncon- 
trolled inflation.    It  is  in  fact  a  potential 


threat  to  the  war  effort  now.  It  also 
assures  the  destruction  of  our  whole 
post-war  economic  structure. 

Let  me  say  in  all  seriousness  that  we  as 
a  responsible  legislative  body  vote  this 
bill  at  our  peril.  If  we  do,  we  open  the 
floodgates  to  a  torrent  of  inflation  that 
can  end  only  in  a  major  economic 
disaster. 

For  God's  sake  do  not  force  our  boys 
on  the  flghting  front  to  win  a  military 
victory  while  we  at  home  permit  an  eco- 
nomic defeat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few  days  ago  this 
House  passed  a  bill,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
to  increase  the  compensation  paid  to 
dependents  of  the  soldiers  in  the  service. 

That  was  a  noble  gesture.  One  that 
we  all  could  sanction.  But,  let  me  warn 
you.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  the  Stea- 
gall  bill,  with  section  3,  passes,  that  noble 
gesture  will  have  been  completely  nulli- 
fied. 

The  Increase  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs, 
the  main  factor  in  the  cost  of  living,  will 
advance  so  rapidly,  that  the  additional 
grant  to  servicemen's  dependents  will  be 
promptly  wiped  out. 

If  the  House  wants  to  indulge  in  this 
kind  of  hokum,  it  Is  O.  K.  by  me,  but 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  solemn  advice 
is  to  stop,  look,  and  listen. 


Ownership  of  Propertj  by  the   Federal 
Government 
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Mr.  ELSTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  a  ntimber  of  years,  both  before  and 
since  the  war  began,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  engaging  in  an  exten- 
sive housing  program.  The  effect  this 
is  having  upon  the  taxing  systems  of  the 
States  has  become  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  not  only  to  the  States  themselves 
but  to  many  of  their  subdivisions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  taxpayers  generally. 

As  this  subject  was  recently  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  National  Association  of  As- 
sessing Officers,  I  am  including  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  resolution  adopted  by 
that  organization  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Chicago  on  October  1.  1943.  I  am  also 
Including  an  illuminating  address  made 
at  that  meeting  by  the  Auditor  of  Hamil- 
ton County.  Ohio,  Mr.  George  Gucken- 
berger,  on  the  subject  Strict  Enforce- 
ment of  Exemption  Laws  With  Reference 
to  Public  Housing  Projects. 

KESOLUnON 

Whereas  the  ownership  of  property  by  the 
Federal  Government  restricts  the  ta.x  base 
from  which  local  governments  draw  the  bulk 
Of  their  revenues,  and  thereby  affects  the 
financial  stability  of  counties,  cities,  school 
districts,  and  other  political  subdivisions;  and 

Whereas  property  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  coimtry,  but  frequently  Is  concen- 


trated in  particular  areas  which  in  turn  re- 
sults in  serious  inequalities  as  between  differ- 
ent   local    governments;    and 

Wheieas  property  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  generally  required  the  same 
services  of  local  government  as  does  property 
owned  by  private  citizens;   and 

Wiiereas  the  beneficiaries  of  Federally 
owned  property  are  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation  and  not  merely  the  residents  of  areaa 
where  F.-deral  property  is  situated;  and 

Whereas  Congress  is  investigating  the  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  Federal  ownership  of 
property,  and  has  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
enact  corrective  legislation:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  consensus  of  the 
membership  of  the  National  Association  of 
Assessing  OlBcers — 

1  Tliat  when  Federal  agencies  acquire 
property  for  temporary  use,  such  property 
should  be  leased  rather  than  purchased  in 
order  to  peseive  necessary  revenues  to  local 
governments. 

2  That  Congress  be  urged  to  enact  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  taxation  of  the  follow- 
ing specific  types  of  Federally-owned  prop- 
erty: 

(a)  Property  withdrawn  from  local  tax 
rolls  for  temporary  purposes,  military  or 
otherwise. 

(b)  Property  used  for  bousing  and  resettle- 
ment projects. 

(c)  Real  and  personal  property  used  for 
manufacturing  and  Industrial  purpcees. 

3  That,  in  providing  for  the  taxation  of 
Federally  owned  property.  Congress  require 
that  such  taxation  be  applied  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  privately 
owned  property  is  taxed. 

ADDRESS  or  MS.  CUCKXNBCRCCB 

Perhaps  a  better  title  would  have  been 
"Abuse  of  our  tax  laws." 

The  subject  I  wish  to  discuss  will  be  "My 
experience  with  public  housing  projects." 

To  say  that  public  housing,  as  these  pro- 
erams  are  conducted  today  by  our  Federal 
Government,  are  a  menace  to  our  taxing  sys- 
tem would  be  putting  It  mldly  Indeed;  the 
real  fact  Is  that  unless  this  sort  of  thing  Is 
shopped  and  unles  we  can  make  the  Federal 
Government  pay  taxes,  on  certain  types  of 
hnusins:  projects  just  like  any  Individual 
o'vner  of  a  large  apartment  building,  we  will 
all  find  tt  necessary  to  abolish  our  present 
system  of  real  estate  taxation  and  devise 
something  new  to  take  its  place. 

Quite  naturally  when  the  Government 
undertakes  tn  help  one  group  of  persons,  this 
must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  another  group 
of  persons,  and  It  necessarily  follows  that  tf 
the  public  housing  program  is  permitted  to 
prow,  we  will  eventually  have  the  majority 
of  our  people  living  in  Government-owned 
property  and  the  individual  real  estate  owner 
will  be  slttins;  out  on  a  limb. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  build  these 
housing  projects  any  cheaper  than  an  indi- 
vidual can,  and  the  main  reason  that  they 
can  afford  to  rent  these  units  for  less  than 
an  individual  owner  is  that  they  are  not  pay- 
ing in  real  estate  taxes  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  are  located.  This  pro- 
duces unfair  competition  and  a  cruel  in- 
justice to  the  Individual  property  owner  who 
must  pay  not  only  his  full  share  of  the  tax??, 
but  In  addition  thereto,  an  amount  to  provide 
a  subsidy  to  the  occupants  of  the  housing 
projects  in  his  community.  Therefore,  in  my 
opinion  these  housing  projects,  as  the 
Federal  Government  operates  them,  are  eco- 
nomically unsound  and  completely  unjust. 
It  Is  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  afford  to  give  the  people 
something  for  nothing,  and  I  think,  this  or- 
ganization should  take  a  strong  stand  against 
continuation  of  any  program  along  the  lines 
of  Federal  Public  Housing,  unless  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  ran  be  made  to  assume  Its 
Just  and  propcrtinnate  share  of  the  burden 
of  maintaining:  the  community  In  which  the 
project  is  located 

In  Cincinnati  v.e  hr.d  our  first  introduction 
Into  th  question  of  taxes  on  public  housing 
on  the  ISili  o!  l.lv.y  1938,  when  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority,  through  its  ad- 
ministrator. apii!:cd  for  exemption  from  tax- 
ation of  a  project  ki:owu  as  Laurel  Homes. 
We  could  not  see  any  justice  in  exemption  of 
property  of  this  chiiracier  and.  therefore,  re- 
jected their  r.pplication  The  Housing  Au- 
thr  ity  then  appcr.led  to  the  Tax  Commis- 
sion of  Ohio  v.ho,  in  turn,  su  tained  our  con- 
tention that  tiie  property  was  not  exempt 
from  taxation  under  the  laws  of  Oliio. 

Tiie  Federal  Government  has  since  taken 
this  case  into  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  and 
it  will  probably  be  heard  there  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Wiien  our  Cincinnati  Laurel  Homes  case 
firFt  came  up  fc-  consideration,  we  thought 
we  had  a  tremendously  important  proposition 
on  our  hands,  m  view  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
involved  on  property  worth  approximately 
$6,000,000.  but  since  then  five  similar  proj- 
ect.s  have  been  completed  and  the  matter  has 
become  a  great  deal  more  important.  The 
value  new  involved  lias  grown  to  more  than 
$33,000,000. 

Unusual  public  interest  was  shown  in  the 
Laurel  Homes  cn.se.  as  we  received  ninnerous 
letters  from  business  people,  and  others,  par- 
ticularly real  estate  organizations,  voicing 
thtlr  disapproval  of  exemption.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  organizations  took  an  active  part  .n 
supplying  arguments  against  exemption  at 
the  hearing  before  the  tax  commi.ssion. 

Bsfore  filing  our  brief  with  the  tax  com- 
mission In  support  of  taxation  of  the  Laurel 
Ht.mes  projects,  an  intensive  survey  was  con- 
duced and  many  interesting  disclosures  vcre 
made.  For  inrstance,  while  the  purpose  of  his 
low-rent  project  v.as  elimination  of  slu.ns. 
we  found  that  less  than  5  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  had  previously  lived  in  the  district 
are  permitted  to  live  in  Laurel  Homes.  In 
other  words,  only  those  who  have  sufficient 
Income  and  can  guarnntee  payment  of  the 
rent  qualify  as  tenant.-i.  There  are  some 
21  storer  in  the  project,  nc  ■■'  of  which  face 
the  residential  uni:s  of  Lav.'-'.  Homes,  but 
arc  fronting  on  streets  sun.  i.r.ding  Laiirel 
Homes  and  facin;;  privately  ownrd  property. 
These  stores  are  rented  indiscr-  nntely  to 
the  hishest  bidder  for  any  kind  (  f  a  legiti- 
mate busine.=s.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
one  of  the  stores  Is  rented  to  an  old  estab- 
lished buildiim  and  loan  association,  which 
moved  from  its  former  location,  simply  be- 
cause it  cotild  obtain  chei'per  rent  in  Laurel 
Homes. 

We  found  pe(jple  living  In  Laurel  Homes 
who  had  movrcl  m  directly  from  other  States, 
some  from  Indiana.  Kentucky,  and  some  from 
as  far  away  as  Alabama. 

We  also  found  conf^iUerable  land  space 
uii!i_zed  by  the  tenants — they  claim  former 
slum  dweller.'; — to  park  their  automobiles. 
There  were  so  many  automobiles  used  by 
tenants  of  Liurel  Homes  that  the  parking 
space  was  inadequate,  and  an  Inspection  of 
there  automobiles  revealed  that  many  of 
thrm  were  new  and  of  expensive  makes. 

Furthermore,  while  under  the  rules  estab- 
lished for  entrance  into  Laurel  Homes,  the 
pro'-pective  tenant  must  be  living  in  sub- 
standard hcu>~i'.ig,  we  were  able  to  procure 
photographs  of  the  former  houses  of  many  of 
thoje  considered  qualified  tenants  showing 
they  were  modern  with  gas,  electric,  water, 
bath,  and  so  forth. 

From  these  facts,  we  felt  that  it  must  be 
concluded  that  the  Laurel  Homes  project  was 
similar  in  character  to  a  privately  owned 
large  apartment-and-store  building  and  that 
the  project  is  doing  nothing  for  the  tenant 
that  any  private  individual  could  not  do  If 
he  were  permitted  to  have  tax  exemption. 


Under  cur  Ohio  laws,  public  property  used 
for  a  public  purpose  is  exempt  from  taxation. 
We  claim,  however,  that  despite  the  fact  that 
the  legal  title  is  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  use  is  not  a  public  one.  It  is 
renting  the  property  for  a  consideration  to  be 
paid  to  it  by  the  lessees,  and  the  United 
Slates  assumes  the  character  of  landlord  and 
should,  we  think,  be  treated  Just  like  any 
other  landLrd  with  respect  to  taxes. 

Another  hoiLsing  project  of  great  inter- 
est to  us,  becaure  of  its  similarity  to  Laurel 
Homes,  was  Polndcxter  Vilk.ge  in  the  nnme  of 
Columbus  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority, 
and  located  at  Columbus.  Ohio. 

In  this  case  we  joined  with  a  group  of 
Columbus  people  and  helped  to  carry  it 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court. 

The  difference  in  the  two  projects  being 
only  that  in  Columbus  we  were  dealing  witli 
the  Columbus  Metropolitan  Housing  Au- 
tiiority  and  in  Cincinnati  we  are  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  United  States  Government. 
Then,  too.  in  Columbus,  it  w-as'a  matter  only 
of  dwelling  units,  whereas  in  the  Cincinnati 
case  we  also  have  the  matter  of  stores  which. 
we  think,  helps  to  strengthen  our  case  against 
the  Government 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
have  watclied  closely  the  progress  of  cur  Gov- 
ernment's Federal  Housing  program,  and  my 
observations  and  study  of  these  matters  cause 
me  to  conclude  that  projects  such  as  Laurel 
Homes  and  Polndexier  Village  are  grossly  un- 
just to  the  private  property  owner  on  whom 
we  depend  so  greatly  for  the  support  of  our 
necessary  governmental  functions. 

Tlie  principles  of  Federal  low-rent  hous- 
ing arc  un-ound  and  unfair  and  a  com- 
plete dcp  iture  from  our  American  way  of 
life,  providing  benefits  to  some  at  the  expenoe 
of  others. 

Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  make  Federal  low-rent 
housing  projects  taxable. 


Resolution  of  the  Albuquerque  Chamber 
of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  ANDER'TON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  resolution  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict, covering  the  dangerous  situation 
surrounding  that  river. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  of  the  Albuquerque 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  pointed  to 
the  specific  flood  danger  that  now  exists 
and  menaces  the  counties  of  Sandoval. 
Bernalillo,  Valencia,  and  Socorro.  I 
could  have  listed  as  well  the  total  invest- 
ment which  the  Government  has  in  this 
project  and  surrounding  it. 

At  a  later  date  and  in  a  more  appropri- 
ate manner,  I  hope  to  ask  this  House  for 
assistance  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy 
District  and  of  the  entire  Rio  Grande 
watershed.  Pending  that  time,  however, 
it  should  be  of  interest  to  see  what  the 


board  of  commissioners  are  saying  as  to 
their  problem  and  the  situation  of  the 
river. 

Following  is  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  board  of  commissioners  at  its  regu- 
lar meeting,  October  19,  1943: 

Whereas  the  Albuquerque  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  at  its  meeting  held  the  27tb  day 
Of  September  1943.  duly  adopted  a  resolution 
requesting  immediate  Federal  aid  for  flood 
emergency  in  the  middle  Rio  Grande  Valley 
in  the  counties  of  Sandoval,  Bernalillo,  Va- 
lencia,  and   Socorro;   and 

Whereas  the  middle  Rio  Grande  conservan- 
cy district  board  is  aware  of  a  grave  and  im- 
mediate state  of  danger  from  fioods;  and 

V>  hereas  the  middle  Rio  Grande  conservan- 
cy d. strict  is  not  financially  tn  a  position  to 
repair  and  restore  damages  done  by  previous 
ficcds  and  to  prepare  for  adequate  protection 
a;7ainst   future  fioods;    and 

Whereas  the  middle  Rio  Grande  conservan- 
cy district  board  is  heartily  in  accord  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  Albuquerque  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  their  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions: 

"ALBUQUiriiQUZ  CHAMCEI  OF  COMMEmCZ  BCSOLr- 
TION    AS   or  SEFTXMBEa    37,    1»43 

"Whereas  the  levee  flood  control  system 
along  the  Rio  Grande  within  the  contles  of 
Sandoval.  Bernalillo,  Valencia,  and  Socorro. 
has  been  severely  damaged  by  floods  during 
the  pa.Ht  several  years  and  Its  present  effec- 
tiveness so  reduced  as  to  be  entirely  Inade- 
quate to  control  flood  waters  of  this  river,  and 
thus  seriously  menace  all  property  wttbla  this 
valley;  and 

"Whereas  this  situation  has  become  In- 
creci-ingly  grave  from  year  to  year,  due  to 
rapid  aggradation  of  the  river  channel,  so  as 
to  cause  said  channel  to  shift  continuously 
and  to  shift  the  current  of  this  stream  wti.^ 
each  succeeding  flood,  so  as  to  seriously 
threaten  destruction  of  the  entire  levee  sys- 
tem and  other  flood  protection  «orks  along 
the  river  within  this  area;  with  resultant  im- 
minent danger  of  heavy  losses  of  property, 
de-^tiuctlon  of  lari^e  areas  of  highly  productive 
lands   and  even  loss  of  lives;  and 

"Whereas  present  levees  and  other  flood- 
protection  works  so  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion constitute  the  only  protection  for  a 
modern  irrigation  and  drainage  system  ssrv- 
ing  125.000  acres  of  highly  productive  and 
thickly  settled  farming  areas;  the  central 
bu'^iness  district  of  the  city  of  Albuquerque 
ana  a  large  portion  of  Its  residential  and 
suburban  area,  wtlh  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 75.000  within  a  radius  of  5  miles  of 
the  Albuquerque  post  offlce;  as  well  as  nu- 
merous towns  and  villages  within  the  area 
above  delined;  the  population  of  the  coun- 
ties above  named  according  to  the  1940 
census  being  114.956,  or  21.6  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  entire  State;  and 

"Whereas  there  pass  through  this  area  main 
lines  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroads  running  east 
and  west  and  north  «nd  south;  and  also  main 
highways  for  motor  travel,  the  uninterrupted 
operation  of  which  Is  vital  to  the  national 
safety  at  this  time;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  located  in  the  city  of 
Albuquerque  two  lmp>ortant  air  bases:  Klrt- 
laud  Field  and  Albuquerque  Air  Depot  Train- 
ing Station;  which  are  dependent  upon  the 
above-mentioned  railroad  and  highway  traffic 
lanes  for  movement  of  supplies,  equipment, 
and  men  in  the  military  service;  and-- 

"Whereas  the  area  above  defined  Is  sub- 
ject not  only  to  seasonal  floods  in  late  spring 
and  summer,  during  the  run-off  of  melting 
snows  in  the  high  mountain  areas  of  the  Rio 
Grande  watershed,  but  also  to  even  more 
dangeroiis  "flash"  or  sudden  floods  c&used  by 
he^vy  rains  or  cloudbursts  in  such  mouix- 
tainous  areas;   and 

"Whereas  such  seasonal  flood  periods  oc- 
cur every  year,  always  with  resultant  beavj^ 
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daniage;  and  stich  "flash"  floods  may  occur 
at  ai.y  time  with  crave  danger  of  a  disaster 
of  major  proportions;  and 

"Whereas  the  property  owners  of  the  coun- 
ties above-named  and  of  the  cuies  and  towns 
therein  are  without  funds  adequate  to  con- 
struct pe.manent  flood  protection  works;  and 

'V.'hercas  existing  irrisatlcn,  drainage,  and 
flocd-.^rotoction  wc-ks  within  said  area  were 
ccnsiructed  with  funds  derived  from  a  bond 
Issue  of  which  moie  than  $8.000000  are 
now  outstanding;  a  major  portion  of  which 
out=.tpndln;?  bond  Issue  is  owned  by  the 
Recoaatruciion  F. nance  Corporation;  and 

•Whereas  a  devartatirg  flood,  such  as  ts 
llkciy  to  occur  at  any  time  due  to  the  condi- 
tion- above  recited,  would  net  only  destroy 
prcductive  lands,  city  and  town  property,  and 
transportation  system*  now  vitally  needed, 
but  also  would  destroy  the  sole  security  upon 
which  said  outstanding  bond  Issue  is  based; 
and 

"Whereae  the  Rio  Grande  is  an  interstate 
and  an  Intematlonr.l  stream,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  Is  bound  by 
Its  approval  of  treaties  between  the  States  of 
New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Texas;  and  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  to  allocate  and  deliver  specific 
pcrtlon.s  of  the  normal  and  flood-water  flow 
of  said  stream  to  Irrigated  areas  within  said 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  and 

"Whereas  by  reason  of  Its  Interstate  and  In- 
ternational character  and  the  existence  of 
the  treaties  above  referred  to,  proper  control 
of  the  floodwaters  of  this  stream  is  within 
the  power  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  provide.  Tlierefore  be  It 

"Rcsc lied  by  the  Albuquerque  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  That  a  grave  and  Immediate  stare 
of  emergency  exists  within  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  In  the  counties  of  New  Mexico  above 
named  and  that  the  said  Albuquerque  Cham- 
ber cf  Commerce  Is  prepared  at  any  time  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  such  danger  and 
present  emergency,  thrcuph  reports  of  com- 
petent engineers  and  other  comprehensive 
data  such  as  will  convince  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Governmrnt  that  Immediate  relief 
is  necessary:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  Tliat  copies  of  these  resolutions 
by  the  Albuquerque  Chamber  of  Conuncrce, 
properly  certified  by  their  officers,  be  for- 
warded immediately  to  the  Honorable  Carl 
A.  Uatch  and  the  Honorable  Dennis  Ch-^vkz, 
Members  of  the  United  Spates  Senate  from 
New  Mexico:  and  to  the  Honorable  Cunton 
P.  Andesson  and  the  Honorable  Antonto 
FxRNANDEz,  Members  of  the  Hctise  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  New  Mexico,  with  our  urgent 
request  that  they  present  to  the  Congress  the 
critical  situation  described  in  the  above  reso- 
lutions, with  the  further  urgent  request  that 
they  prepare,  introduce  and  seek  enactment 
by  the  CongreES.  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
emergency  legislation  which  will  provide  for 
the  construction  of  permanent  flood  protec- 
tion works  within  the  area  herein  defined, 
and  that  funds  for  such  construction  be  ap- 
propriated in  such  amount  as  the  Army  en- 
gineers, the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, or  such  other  agency  as  the  Congress 
mav  designate,  may  find  necessary. 

"Respectfully  submitted. 

*7HE  ALBUQtTZBQmE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMXrCl!, 

Sgd.  Cltdk  Oden,  Presxdfnt. 
"Attest: 

•Sgd.  John  P.  MtraPHT, 

"Scerefory. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Middle  Bio  Grande 
Conservancy  District,  That  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Albuquerque  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  herein  above  set  forth,  be  and 
the  same  Is  hereby  in  all  respects  ratified, 
approved  and  accepted  as  to  all  conditions 
and  stipulations  therein  contained;  and  be 
It  further 

Rrsolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  by 
the  Board  ol  Commissioners  of  the  Middle 


Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District,  properly 
certified  by  their  ofBcers,  be  forwarded  Im- 
mediately to  the  Honorable  Carl  A.  Hatch 
and  the  Honorable  Dennis  Chavez,  Membt  rs 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  New  Mex- 
ico; and  to  the  Honorable  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson and  the  Honorable  Antonio  Fern  an - 
Dzz.  Members  of  the  House  cf  Representatives 
from  New  Mexico,  with  our  U!-gent  request 
that  they  present  to  the  Con^rress  the  cntital 
situation  described  In  the  above  resolut'.ons. 
Middle  Rio  Geands  Conservancy  District, 
By  A.  G.  Sim? IS,  President. 
Attest: 

John  T.  Varnet.  Secretcy. 


Price  Ccilingc  on  Live  Cattle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Conprress- 
man  Richard  M.  Kleberg,  representing 
the  Fourteenth  Congressional  D  strict  of 
Texas  and  ex-president  and  ex-olficio 
president  of  the  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers  Association  and  a  long- 
time member  of  the  American  National 
Livestock  Association,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  with  reference  to  an  an- 
nouncement carried  in  October  23  news- 
papers to  the  effect  that  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  is  proposing  the  es- 
tablishment of  price  ceiling^i  on  live 
cattle: 

I  am  wondering  whether  this  indicates  the 
trial  of  a  cacC  titled  "The  O.  P.  A  vs.  Food 
Production"  or  a  revivification  of  the  famous 
Schechter  sick  chicken  case  of  the  days  of  the 
departed  N.  R.  A.  I  am  liktv;.se  perturbed. 
as  I  stated  In  a  recent  radio  addrr-ss  over  a 
national  hookup  on  the  Fub'rct  of  mere  reel 
tape  than  red  meat,  as  to  whether  this  may 
not  mean  a  question  to  be  decided  as  to 
whether  the  Nation  is  expected  to  5tib  =  :st  on 
red  tape  rather  than  red  meat  as  a  ccnrr  ! 
basis  for  the  food  requirements  for  our 
armed  forces,  our  war  workers,  tlie  civilian 
popuiatidh  of  the  United  States,  and  our 
allies. 

Since  the  announcement  In  the  press  I 
have  discussed  the  portent  with  members  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  boef  cattle  in- 
dustry and  of  Congress.  Judge  Joseph 
Montague,  chief  counsel  of  the  Texas  and 
Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Association,  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  many  efforts  that  have 
been  made  looking  tov.ard  the  estabUshment 
cf  ceiling  prices  on  live  cattle.  The  record 
shows  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  write 
ft  regulation  or  a  law  on  this  line  su=^cfpt!ble 
to  enforcement  or,  more  Important  still,  to 
compliance  by  members  of  the  Industry. 
Personally,  I  know  that  the  various  segments 
cf  the  livestock  and  meat  Industry  have 
seriously  and  patriotically  studied  this  ques- 
tion. They  have  made  most  conscientious 
efforts  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  a  workable 
order  or  regtiJatlon  that  would  fix  ceilings  on 
live  cattle.  Representatives  of  cattle  pro- 
ducers, organized  and  as  Individuals,  made 
this  effort,  and  oyer  a  year  ago  filed  a  state- 
Ynent  of  their  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. These  eondusipns  were  to  the  effect 
that  BO  such  order  could  ever  be  written. 
Their  conclusions  were,  that  the  best  efforts 
along  this  line  made  by  representatives  cf 
the  Federal  Government,  by  producers,  and 


distributors,  together  with  the  processors 
were  neither  possible  of  enforcement  nor 
ccmpl.ance. 

Tl:;e  pack'ng  industry,  realizing  that  O.  P.  A. 
officials  had.  In  preparing  and  promulgating 
MPR.  R  169  (pi ice  ceilings  on  meat)  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  set  up  rcsulat.ons  valid  In 
the  v.-ork  of  the  Industry,  thereafter  made 
an  exhaustive  stud,  of  the  problem  involved 
in  fixing;  ceilings  on  llv  cattle.  So,  like  the 
producers,  the  packers  and  processors  con- 
cluded thnt  no  one  was  wise  enough  to  write 
a  vorkable  order  to  accomplrsh  the  end. 
Thereafter  the  entire  livestock  and  meat  In- 
]  dustry  jointly  studied  this  problem  and 
reached  the  same  conclusion.  The  O  P.  A. 
was  ai  vised  cf  the  work  of  the  entire  Industry 
and  the  conclusions  It  rerchcd.  All  of  the 
industry,  patriotically  Inclined  and  willing 
to  cooperate  In  the  solution  of  this  vexatious 
problem,  v,cre  present  In  the  considerations 
just  mentioned. 

On  each  occasion  when  O.  P.  A.  oCBcials  an- 
nounced that  live  ceilings  were  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  these  have  been  manifold,  au- 
thorized representatives  of  producers,  pack- 
ers, and  distributors  have  contacted  these 
officials  and  souc^ht  to  give  them  the  benefit 
cf  tiieir  studies  and  conclusions.  In  February 
of  1943,  O.  P  A.,  througli  responsible  and  rep- 
rcs^ntiitive  officials  in  charge  of  the  meat  sec- 
tion, definitely  and  unequivocally  stated  that 
before  any  decision  would  be  reached  on  this 
question  of  live  ceilings  that  the  Industry 
would  be  given  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
question  and  public  hearings  would  be  held. 
I  have  this  on  the  advice  of  Judge  Montaj;ue 
and  other  authorized  representatives  of  the 
industry.  To  date  no  such  hearing  has  been 
held.  The  industry  has  not  had  the  promised 
opportunity  and  yet  the  press  announces  this 
morninn;  (October  23)  that  all  plans  have 
been  worked  out,  determinations  reached  and 
dPC'.dc:!  upon  in  the  O.  P.  A.  This  bureau 
and  its  bureaucratic  personnel  have  either 
forgotten  nr  definitely  decided  to  Ignore  this 
direct  overt  promise  given  the  industry. 
Judge  Mcntasue  tells  me  that  this  promise 
w^s  not  fcri'otten  because  one  of  those  in- 
volved in  tiie  making  of  the  promise.  Mr. 
C.  M.  El!:inton.  Is  still  In  the  identical  po3i- 
ti-^n  occupied  in  O.  P.  A.  when  the  premise 
was  givrn.  For  my  part,  it  is  impossible  for 
h:m  to  have  forgotten,  for  I  have  knowledge 
that  he  hn.s  been  reminded. 

JtLst  a  r.onth  ago.  In  Chicago,  the  advisory 
crmmitiee  on  livestock  and  beef  was  called. 
This  wl;.=  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Go •■ernm"nt  to  the  V/ar  M^at  Board.  At  the 
meeting  bct%vcpn  this  commi*tc2  and  repre- 
sentatives of  O.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Jean  Carroll  was 
Introduced  as  the  official  In  charge  of  moat 
rejuluticu.s  in  O.  P.  A.;  that  nc  had  come  to 
this  ir.eeting  to  study  the  problems  Involved 
and  especially  the  problem  of  price  ceilings 
on  liv.-  cattle.  Jucije  Montague  and  others 
with  whom  I  have  talked  were  present  at  tlils 
m.eetir.^.  The  committee  gave  Mr.  Carroll 
unstintlnaly  its  ideas  on  the  subject  cf  live 
ce.lmr,s.  Following  this,  Mr.  Carroll  told  the 
commlt'ee  that  no  live  celling  program  would 
be  saddled  on  the  Industry  without  first  glv- 
In'^  the  industry  an  opporttinity  to  be  heard 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Carroll  v.as  quite  em- 
phatic on  this  point,  according  to  my  In- 
formants whom  I  not  only  know  but  accept 
a.^  reliable.  The  advisory  committee  re- 
ferred to  is  Government  appointed  and  can 
by  no  means  have  ascribed  to  It  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  entire  industry.  Certainly 
the  memory  of  man  will  not  permit  30  days 
to  con.stilute  such  a  period  as  not  to  be  em- 
braced vividly  in  memory,  at  least  by  those 
present.  For  my  part,  I  represent  not  only 
the  meat-producing  industry,  but  in  addi- 
tion thereto  and  in  equal  relative  impor- 
tance, every  citizen  of  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas  and  of  the  United 
Sfates  and  Its  insular  pBssesslons.  It  comes 
with  terrific  impact  to  me  as  such  a  R.pre- 
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latter  month  being  the  latest  for  which 
figures  are  available.  I  have  also  secured 
«>Ti'ii>aa  ehntrins  t.hp  tntAl  mnniif acturlniz  oav 


money  to  pay  subsidies  to  consum.€rs  to  make 
up  for  Increased  food  costs  since  that  time 
appears  to  me  to  be  .-bout  the  height  of  ab- 


exlstlng  and  satisfactory  agreement  of  long 
standing:    and 
Whereas  the  threat  of  cancelation  of  con- 
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sentatlve  that  neither  I  nor  the  people  can 
continue  to  have  faith  in  the  spoken  word  of 
high-ranking  and  responsible  Government 
officials. 

I  recently  made  a  speech  on  public  con- 
fidence in  an  address  which  included  food 
and  Inflation.  Tills  report  of  the  O.  P  A. 
decision  in  disregard  of  promises,  has  had  a 
shocking  effect  on  me.  I  recognize  that  the 
most  Important  thing  above  all  in  this  war 
effort  is  the  preservation  of  the  public  con- 
fidence of  these  United  States  In  its  entirety. 

As  a  humble  citizen,  charged  in  public 
office  with  high  responsibility,  I  frankly  can- 
not stomach  the  idea  of  the  flower  of  Ameri- 
can manhood  and  womanhood  pledging  their 
all  on  14  savage  battlefronts  to  support  the 
American  way  of  life  while  here  at  home 
Its  fundamental  principles  are  disregarded. 
This  Nation  was  built  on  the  primary  state- 
ment that  "In  God  we  trust."  We  rely  on 
His  teachings  and  we  know  the  distinction 
between  truth  and  falsehood.  We  are  like- 
wise determined  to  preserve  the  American 
way  of  life,  which  was  not  built  on  shallow 
promises.  If  this  Is  the  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  this 
situation  must  be  remedied,  and  speedily 

Every  American.  t>e  he  or  she  a  member  of 
the  armed  services,  a  livestock  producer  or 
packer,  a  butcher,  a  war  worker,  or  a  civilian 
in  any  of  the  walks  of  life,  he  or  she  is  pa- 
triotically determined  to  do  his  or  her  duty 
and  meet  every  demand  presented  by  the 
exigencies  of  this  tragic  period. 

The  producers  of  live  cattle  have  Increased 
their  production  to  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree. The  packers  are  working  overtime  and 
short-handed  and  despite  thi.s.  have  earned 
the  commendation  of  the  Nation;  despite 
tlie  confusion  constantly  thrown  by  bureau- 
crats, like  the  monkey  wrench.  Into  the  ma- 
chinery of  doing  business  the  accustomed 
American  way. 

After  long  and  con.scientious  study  all  ele- 
ments of  the  producing  industry  submitted 
to  he  Government  their  views  and  recom- 
mended plans  on  handling  the  meat  problem. 
The  plan  contained  was  officially  approved  by 
Prentiss  Brown,  then  Administrator  cf 
O.  P.  A  ;  Chester  Davis,  then  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator; and  General  Gregory,  Quarter- 
master General  of  the  United  States.  This 
plan,  despite  approval,  has  never  been  put 
into  effect.  Partial  acceptance  is  here  and 
there,  it  is  granted,  but  in  the  main  the  plan 
has  been  sabotaged  by  the  bureaucratic  con- 
trol or  O.  p.  A. 

The  stubborn  refusal  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  failure  to  cooperate  un- 
der our  established  American  system  with 
either  the  best  Interests  of  the  majority  or 
the  recommendations  of  the  Industry  In- 
volved, has  created  the  greatest  confusion 
ever  known  to  the  livestock  and  meat  Indus- 
try and  the  Inexplicable  shortage  of  beef 
while,  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  livestock 
population  the  Nation  has  ever  known  roams 
its  pastures  and  ranges.  For  6  months  of  this 
year  the  armed  forces  have  failed  to  receive 
even  50  percent  of  their  requirements  of 
beef.  The  live  animal  is  not  beef,  but  beef 
can  only  be  made  from  a  live  animal.  Ceil- 
ing prices  on  live  animals,  fixed  without 
knowledge  of  the  tremendous  complexities 
involved,  have  barred  the  gates  of  the  feed 
lot  and  the  packing  plant  to  live  cattle. 
Ceiling  prices  on  live  animals,  as  stated  be- 
fore, cannot  be  fixed  by  regulation.  God, 
the  elements,  together  with  the  variations 
of  all  related  matter,  together  with  the 
vagaries  encountered  In  the  minds  of  over 
6  000.000  producers  and  feeders  of  cattle  are 
responsible  for  this.  Briefiy,  unless  the 
feeder  can  buy  from  the  producer  the  live 
cattle  and  buy  from  the  farmer  the  corn  or 
other  food  and  pay  the  labor  incident  and 
then  sell  to  the  packer  at  a  price  which  covers 
his  cjbt,  the  packer  cannot  get,  unless  these 


problems  are  met,  the  cattle  into  the  packing 
plant.  Until  the  cattle  are  In  the  packing 
plant  they  cannot  be  converted  into  beef,  and 
until  they  can  be  converted  Into  beef  the 
soldier  and  the  housewife  cannot  obtain  it. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  ignores 
the  fact  that  live  cattle  are  not  beef.  They 
ignore  that  before  cattle  can  be  economically 
slaughtered  they  must  be  fattened  and  be- 
fore they  are  converted  Into  beef  they  must 
be  slaughtered  and  hung  on  the  rack. 

The  Government  controls  the  feed  supply 
and  their  efforts  to  control  this  essential 
factor  has  beer  so  poorly  conceived  and  ad- 
ministered that,  taking  all  of  these  matters 
Into  consideration,  we  have  a  literal  famine 
of  beef  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  The  end  is 
not  yet  here  Feeders  of  cattle  are  so  con- 
fused and  afraid  of  the  constantly  changing 
mind  of  O.  P.  A.  and  the  threat  of  new  regu- 
lations and  restrictions,  that  cattle  have  not 
been  put  on  feed.  The  normal  movement 
under  the  customary  operation  of  the  Indus- 
try has  been  too  long  delayed  and  regardless 
of  what  course,  there  will  be  a  serious  short- 
age, if  not  a  famine,  of  beef  this  winter  and 
next  spring.  Plenty  of  cattle  and  no  beef 
and  more  red  tape.  The  entire  Industry — 
cattlemen,  feeders,  packers,  and  butchers 
have  emphatically  disclaimed  to  me  any  and 
all  responsibility  for  past  failures  and  the 
Inevitable  future  disaster  which  Impends 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  O.  P.  A.,  these  re- 
sponsible for  it  and  its  operations,  have  the 
dubious  honor  of  this  major  and  tragic  ac- 
complishment. I  am  informed  by  reliable 
sources  that~  many  reasons  beyond  those 
which  rightfully  occupy  that  realm  have 
been  introduced  as  responsible  for  this  re- 
cent hurry-up  order. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  an  Amer- 
ican. I  am  concerned  and  rightfully  so  with 
the  decimation  In  the  production  of  food, 
which  today  Is  a  basic  and  vital  essential  and 
when  every  move  of  the  bureaucrats  in 
charge  of  the  meat  program  further  stifle  its 
production.  It  Is  time  for  me  and  all  other 
Representatives  to  raise  our  voices  in  vigorous 
protest 

This  present  move  cannot  be  born  of  the 
exercise  of  American  reason  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  time-honored  American 
way  and  system.  The  announcement  that 
live  ceilings  will  be  placed  on  cattle  will  have 
the  worst  effect  on  industry  It  has  yet  been 
confronted  with.  As  one  who  knows  this 
business,  the  production  of  beef  will  fall 
off  even  more  than  It  has  been  Indicated  to 
the  Government  by  the  industry.  The 
morale  of  the  producer  will  cease  to  exist 
when  he  learns  that  the  Government  does 
not  want  his  cooperation  and  will  not  keep 
faith  with  him. 

May  I  repeat  the  question:  Are  we  to  have 
enough  red  meat  or  are  we  to  Insist  upon  or 
permit  more  red  tape?  Our  fighting  forces, 
our  war  workers,  and  our  civilian  papulation 
are  entitled  to  an  answer  to  this  question 
now,  and  I  don't  mean  maybe. 


Subsidies  and  Roll-backs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed by  me  to  Mr.  A.  V.  Lundgren, 


president,  Kansas  State  Federation   of 
Labor: 

OCTOBTB  21.  1943. 
Mr.  A.  V.  LUNDCREN, 
Frtsidcnt, 

Kansas  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Dear  Mr.  Lundgren  :  I  am  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  recent  date  in  which  you  advise  that 
petitions  signed  by  members  of  the  Kansas 
State  Federation  of  Labor  and  others  urging 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  sub- 
sidies, have  been  sent  to  Senator  CAPpn. 
Senator  Capper  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  a 
copy  of  the  language  contained  in  the  peti- 
tion. I  am  also  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  16th.  addressed  to  Senator  Rczs,  In  which 
you  take  Issue  with  the  statemenu  contained 
In  an  Interview  which  he  gave  to  the  press 
on  the  subject  of  food  subsidies. 

I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  partly  be- 
cause I  have  been  exceedingly  busy,  but  more 
particularly  because  I  didn't  want  to  reply  to 
yoiu  letter  until  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
bring  myself  fully  up  to  date  on  the  latest 
figures  concerning  prices,  wages,  and  the  cost 
of  living.  1  had  Informed  myself  very  fully 
regarding  these  matters  when  we  had  the 
question  of  the  roll-back  subsidies  up  for 
consideration  lafit  June.  I  thought  perhaps 
there  might  have  been  some  change  in  the 
situation  in  the  meantime. 

I  am  glad  to  have  your  viewpoint  on  these 
matters  as  expressed  in  the  petition  and  your 
letters,  but  frankly,  after  going  Into  the 
matter  most  carefully,  I  am  unable  to  see  any 
Justification  at  this  time  for  food  subsidies  of 
the  type  advocated. 

There  may  be  some  merit  in  the  proposal 
to  roll  prices  back  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
level  of  September  15,  1942.  I  have  felt  from 
the  beginning  that  we  would  have  been  much 
more  successful  In  our  price-control  program 
if  we  had  simply  frozen  all  prices  and  wages 
at  the  beginning  of  the  program.  This  might 
have  worked  some  Inequities  but  there  could 
have  been  a  provision  for  the  adjustment 
of  such.  With  that  thought  In  mind  I  sup- 
ported the  so-called  Gore  amendment  to 
the  price-control  bill.  This  amendment, 
however,  was  opposed  by  the  administration, 
by  organized  labor,  and  by  the  farm  groups, 
and  of  course,  with  that  opposition,  It  never 
had  a  chance.  I  think  there  were  only  about 
60  of  us  who  voted  for  It. 

If  I  understand  your  position  correctly 
you  would  like  to  have  prices  pushed  back 
to  the  September  15.  1942,  level,  and  the 
method  which  you  suggest  is  through  the  use 
of  subsidies  paid  by  the  Goverrunent,  either 
to  processors  or  producers.  You  do  not,  how- 
ever. In  your  petition  or  letter,  say  anything 
whatever  about  pushing  wages,  salaries,  and 
profits  back  to  the  September  16,  1942.  level. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  put  prices  back  to  the  level  as  of  that 
date  that  In  all  fairness  we  should  also  fix 
wages,  salaries,  and  profits,  as  of  the  same 
date.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  supported 
the  Gore  amendment  and  have  always  felt 
that  we  should  have  been  more  succeaaful 
in  price  control,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  I 
think  I  could  consistently  go  along  with  a 
movement  to  fix  all  prices,  wages,  salaries, 
and  profits,  on  the  level  at  which  they  existed 
on  September  15.  1943.  I  assume,  however, 
that  there  would  be  considerable  opposition 
to  this,  especially  on  the  part  of  spokesmen 
for  organized  labor,  because  the  figures  all 
show  that  wages,  both  hourly  and  weekly,  as 
well  as  salaries,  have  Increased  more  rapidly 
since  September  15,  1942,  than  baa  the  cost 
of  living. 

I  have  Just  procured  through  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, figures  which  compare  full  time  bourly 
earnings,  straight  time  bourly  earnings,  and 
weekly  earnings.  In  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustries from  September  1942  to  July  IMS,  the 
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latter  month  being  the  latest  for  which 
figures  are  available.  I  have  also  secured 
figures  sho\ring  the  total  manulacturlng  pay 
rolls  Including  both  wages,  and  salaries,  tor 
the  month  of  September  1942  and  the  month 
of  AtigUBt  1943.  the  latter  month  being  the 
latest  lor  which  flgtues  are  available.  I  have 
als  been  furmshed  with  indexes  of  the  cost 
of  goods  purchased  by  wage  earners  and  lower 
salaried  workers  in  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  as  compiled  by  the  Bvireau  of  Labor 
atirtlBtiCB  xst  the  Department  of  Labor.  Now, 
what  do  these  figures  show?  They  show  that 
the  earnings  of  labor.  tlM  aveiage  full  time 
hoiniy  earnings,  which  includes  oTertime 
rates.  In  September  1043  were  88.3  cents  per 
hoftir;  for  July  1943  they  were  96.3  cents  per 
hoar,  or  an  increase  of  approximately  8  per- 
cent. For  straight- time  hourly  earnings, 
which,  of  crurse.  does  not  include  OTcrtime. 
the  figures  were  84.4  for  September  1942  and 
90.3  for  July  1943.  an  increase  of  5S  cents 
per  hour,  or  in  round  numbers,  7  percent. 
The  Item  of  weekly  earnings  or  "take  home" 
pay  was  $37.80  for  September  1942  and  •43.78 
for  July  1943.  or  $4.98,  or  approximately  11 
percent. 

The  figures  as  to  total  macntaeturlng  pay- 
roll show  that  the  total  amount  pakl  In  Sep- 
tember 1943  was  $3,752,000,000  while  in  Au- 
gust 1943  it  was  $3,466,000,000.  or  an  increase 
of  $714,000,000. 

What  do  the  figures  show  as  to  the  increase 
in  the  cost  at  llTtng?  They  show  that  the 
index  for  all  items  based  upon  the  1BS&-39 
figures  wa.«  117.8.  In  August  1943  the  tndes 
stood  at  123  3.  or  an  increase  of  between  4 
and  5  percent.  Of  course,  the  increase  of 
some  items  was  larger.  For  instance,  the 
flgores  on  food  were  136.6  in  September  1943, 
and  137.3  in  August  1948.  The  Increase  in 
tills  Item  was  the  largest  of  any.  bat  eren  on 
a  psroentag*  basis,  the  increase  is  not  as 
large  as  was  the  percentage  increase  in  "take 
home"  pay.  When  it  Is  considered  that  only 
21  pereent  of  oar  average  income  is  spent  for 
food,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  that  item  is 
only  OBS  at  many  entering  into  the  cost  of 
Iinng. 

IT  the  Federal  Government  should,  as  you 
soggeat,  eontlsue  present  subsidies  and  add 
oCben  rtfatlng  to  food.  It  would  mean  an  in- 
In  our  national  indebtednsas  which 
itually  have  to  be  paM  by  the 
people  In  our  present  generation,  in- 
cluding the  men  now  serving  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  perhaps  all  members  of  the 
next  two  or  three  generations.  In  view  of  the 
faet  that  salaries  and  wagea  have  gone  up 
■Kna  rapidly  than  the  cost  of  living  since 
September  IMS.  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  very  poor  .policy,  indeed,  to  ask  our  re- 
turning soldiers  and  future  generations  to  pay 
a  part  aX  our  present-day  food  bill.  More 
especially,  since  the  figures  show  that  we  are 
spending  the  nnallest  proportion  of  our  na- 
tional income  for  food  than  we  have  ever 
expended  In  our  history.  Do  you  as  a  good 
oltlsen  feel  that  this  is  s  sound  national 
policy? 

However,  if  your  program  contemplated 
ptEShing  all  wages,  salaries,  and  profits  back 
to  the  level  of  September  1943, 1  can  see  that 
some  advantage  might  accrue  to  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  futiire  generations,  because 
in  that  case  a  large  proportion  of  the  amount 
saved  woxild  directly  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  becaiise  more  than 
half  of  our  total  production  at  this  time  is 
being  purchased  by  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
other  governmental  agencies.  Therefore, 
Uncle  Sam  could  afford,  if  necessary,  to  pay 
subsidies  in  order  to  keep  the  price  of  food  at 
the  September  1943  level,  because  he  would 
save  much  more  than  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
sidies' in  direct  reductions  of  war  costs.  The 
Idea,  however,  of  expecting  the  Oovemment 
to  pay  the  Increased  prices  due  to  wage, 
salary,  and  profit  increases  since  September 
1943    and    then    turn    around    and    borrow 


money  to  pay  subsidies  to  consumers  to  make 
up  for  increased  food  costs  since  that  time 
appears  to  me  to  be  .-bout  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity. How  could  you  or  I  or  anyone  else 
go  before  the  people  generally  and  defend  any 
such  proposition  as  this? 

Such  a  proposal  would  be  definitely  infla- 
tionary. It  could  not  help  but  be  Otir 
greatest  danger  from  Inflation  at  the  present 
time  Is  our  excess  buying  power,  something 
like  $40,000,000,000  this  year.  The  effect  of 
food  subsidies  on  this  buying  power  will  be 
to  increase  it  still  fxuther.  It  will  give  the 
people  more  money  to  spend  but  nothing 
more  for  which  to  spend  it.  While  these 
subsidies  are  not  paid  directly  to  consumers, 
the  effect  Is  Just  the  same  &s  If  they  were. 
Suppose  that  Instead  of  pa3rlng  subsidies  to 
prcoessors  and  producers  and  reducing  retail 
pnces  by  that  amoimt,  the  FWleral  Govern- 
ment said  to  consumers,  "We  &re  going  to  pay 
a  certain  percentage  of  your  grocery  bill  each 
month  and  we  will  give  you  a  check  at  the 
end  of  the  month  for  your  share."  Could 
anyone  contend  that  this  would  not  Increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  or 
that  it  would  not  be  Inflationary?  Yet.  that 
is  exactly  what  we  would  do  If  we  followed 
out  the  program  which  you  advocate 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot  see  bow  I  could 
possthly  support  the  proposals  which  you 
advocate  unless  you  couple  with  them  a  roll- 
back of  all  wages,  salaries,  and  profits  to 
September  15.  1942. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Very  slncorely  yours, 

Clifford  R.  Hope. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Labor  Proclaims  Its  Opposition  to 
Conscription  of  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  or- 
ganizations identified  with  the  American 
federation  of  Labor,  and  comprising  all 
of  the  unions  aflUiated  with  the  A.  P.  of 
L.  in  the  Seattle  area,  have  agreed  upon 
a  resolution  which  is  self-explanatory. 

I  find  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
members  of  organized  labor  subscribe  to 
the  sentiments  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion. I  recommend  its  reading  to  all 
who  are  desirous  of  becoming  conversant 
with  the  attitude  of  labor  relative  to  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  present  labor  stabilization 
program,  both  In  the  shipyards  and  construc- 
tion and  building  Industry,  has  been  work- 
ing as  satisfactorily  as  possible  considering 
the  removal  of  men  by  Selective  Service; 
and 

Whereas  the  proposal  by  some  agency.  In 
which  labor  has  no  voice,  to  break  down  pres- 
ent stabilization  plans  la  demoralizing  both 
labor  and  management  in  the  morale^  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  worker;  and_ 

Whereas  the  duplication  and  confusion  to 
worken  by  the  dispatching  by  some  agency 
other  than  the  labor  organization  to  which 
the  worker  is  aSUlated,  based  on  a  priority 
established  by  some  agency  not  familiar  with 
the  needs  of  indiistry,  will  and  is  creating 
a  chaoUo  condition  and  breaking  down  of 


existing  and  satisfactory  agreement  of  long 
standing:    and 

Whereas  the  threat  of  cancelation  of  con- 
tracts and  the  attempt  to  establish  regi- 
mentation of  labor;  since  forced  labor  is  not 
and  should  not  be  permitted  In  a  free  coun- 
try ba.'^ed  on  the  principles  on  which  our 
Const iiutlon  and  country  has  been  estab- 
lished—Is  hindering  the  recruiting  of  work- 
ers of  this  aiea  and  creating  a  greater  labor 
turn-over;  and 

Whereas  the  fact  that  authority  to  cancel 
contracis  now  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Agencies — together  with 
the  authority  of  the  Wau:  Production  Board 
to  limit  hiring  through  control  of  materials; 
and 

Whereas  this  will  in  Itself  cause  a  natural 
flow  of  labor  from  plants  whose  products 
are,  for  the  moment,  less  vital  to  the  war 
effort  to  those  whose  products  are  more 
essential,  and 

Whereas  the  flow  of  labor  under  private 
management  has,  of  necessity,  always  been 
controlled — and  we  believe  It  still  can  be — 
making  the  proposed  regimentation  of  labor 
by  directive  totally  unnecessary:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  until  all  capital  and  all 
other  resources  of  our  entire  Nation  are  fully 
and  completely  regimented  and  conscripted 
by  legislative  action — that  labor  stand  op- 
posed to  any  program  which  would  encroach 
upon  and  quickly  destroy  the  rights  of  men 
and  women  to  live  and  work  as  a  free  people 
In  accordance  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  any 
agency  usurping  the  prerogatives  and  func- 
tions of  organized  labor  In  the  allocation  of 
manpower  or  the  dispatching  of  the  same 
based  on  a  system  wherein  labor  is  not  fully 
represented. 

Seattle  Centhal  Ladob  Council, 
By  C.  W.  DoTLE. 

Seattle  Metal  Trades  Council, 
By  PsED  Kansx. 

Seattle   Building   &   Construc- 
tion Trades  Council, 
By  Fred  Smith. 


Aviation  Leiislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  1 
desire  to  include  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  radio  interview  on  the  subject  of 
post-war  aviation,  in  which  some  sig- 
nificant questions  relating  to  that  sub- 
ject were  answered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolinia.    [Mr.  BiawiincLE]. 

The  interview  was  heard  over  radio 
station  WSB  in  Atlanta,  Qa.,  aa#Mr. 
Ralph  Smith.  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  questioned 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 

BUL  WINKLE  ] . 

Text  of  the  interview  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  read  a  great  deal  about  post-war  prob- 
lems, domestic  and  foreign,  relating  not  only 
to  the  future  peace  of  the  world  but  to  de- 
velopment of  a  nature  that  are  world-wide  in 
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their  sphere  of  Influence  on  human  progress 
and  economic  relations.  One  of  these  great 
fields  concerns  aeronautics  in  its  broadest 
sense — the  expansion  and  regulation  of  air- 
planes, airplane  routes,  landing  fields,  and 
transport  by  air  of  passengers,  commerce,  and 
mall. 

It  is  this  subject  that  liaj.  Alfred  L.  Bul- 
winkle.  of  Gastonia.  N.  C,  is  going  to  discuss 
presently.  The  major  is  a  ranking  Daeml>er  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation, 
which  has  drafted  legislation  aimed  to  regu- 
late and  Etimulate  aviation  in  America. 

Question.  GongresEman  Bulwinkle,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  you  have,  I  believe,  re- 
ported a  bill  to  the  House  on  civU  aviation, 
H  R.  3420.  Does  that  bill  deal  with  a  post- 
war development  of  the  clvU-aviatlon  in- 
dustry? 

Answer.  It  certainly  does,  Mr.  Smith.  Our 
ccmmittee  has  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  post-war  prospects,  and  for  many  months 
has  studied  the  need  for  legislation  in  order 
to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  growth  of 
civil  aviation.  The  bill  Is  a  result  of  this 
Study. 

Question.  What  Is  the  outstanding  need  of 
the  civil  aviation  Industry  in  the  immediate 
post-war  period? 

Answer.  Unquestionably  it  is  the  need  for 
preventing  deflation  In  the  aircraft  manu- 
facturing Industry.  Aircraft  manufacturing 
is  the  keystone  of  our  national  defense. 
The  inability  of  France  to  produce  airplanes 
In  1939  spelled  Its  doom.  The  ability  of  Eng- 
land to  produce  airplanes  In  1940  saved  the 
civilized  world  from  iiiln.  The  ability  of  our 
country  to  produce  airplanes  Is  winning  the 
victory. 

After  the  last  war  our  aircraft  manufac- 
turing Industry  scarcely  turned  a  wheel  for 
years,  due  to  the  lack  of  any  sustained  de- 
mand. The  same  thing  must  not  happen 
again  after  this  war. 

So  first  of  all  we  must  be  concerned  about 
maintaining  our  ability  to  produce. 

Question.  But  surely  after  this  war  there 
will  be  widespread  demand  for  aircraft,  will 
there  not? 

Answer.  There  will  be  such  demand.  But 
there  will  be  thousands  of  second-hand  air- 
craft on  the  market.  Unless  flying  Is  kept 
at  a  level  requiring  high  standards  of  safety 
and  unless  commercial  operations  are  re- 
quired to  be  on  a  reasonably  sound  economic 
basis,  much  of  the  demand  could,  for  years, 
be  satisfied  by  jjatched  up,  converted,  worn- 
out  planes  produced  for  military  purposes. 
That  is  exactly  what  happened  after  the  last 
war 

Question.  Tlien  does  your  new  bill  seek  to 
ra'.se  standards  of  safety  and  other  operating 
standards? 

Answer.  Ralph,  that  is  one  of  its  most 
Important  objectives.  We  want  to  encourage 
in  every  possible  way  all  kinds  of  flying — 
commercial  and  pleasure — but  we  want  to 
have  the  legislation  which  will  insure  against 
fijiJng  worn-out  equipment  beyond  Its  time, 
against  cutthroat  irresponsible  operators,  and 
against  loose  practices  which  can  only  hurt 
the  Industry  and  the  public  In  the  long  run. 
Question.  Tou  speak  of  encottraging  flying. 
Does  not  the  law  in  force  today  do  that? 

Answer.  Oddly  enough,  the  present  law 
doee  not  expressly  recognize  the  need  for 
promoting  and  encouraging  noncommercial 
flying.  Our  committee  studied  that  matter 
with  particular  care.  We  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  civil  aviation  Is  going  to  be  so 
Important  to  cur  country's  welfare  in  the 
future — both  in  peace  and  in  war — that  we 
ought,  before  this  war  is  over,  not  only  clearly 
recognize  the  need  to  encourage  all  branches 
of  civil  aviation  but  also  take  specific  steps 
to  that  end.  Then  when  the  young  men  who 
have  learned  to  fly  in  this  war  come  back 


home  they  will  have  new  opportunities  for 

putting  their  wartime  training  lo  practical 
application  not  only  in  the  regular  air  Ihies 
but  In  scores  of  other  aviation  activities. 

Question.  How  does  your  bin  accomplish 
that  purpose? 

Answer.  In  a  number  of  ways,  both  directly 
and  Indirectly.  In  the  first  place,  we  clarify 
and  expand  our  declaration  of  policy.  We 
make  provision  for  a  permanent  program  of 
aviation  training  for  pilots,  mechanics,  and 
other  teclinlcians  along  the  lines  of  the  CI- 
vilian  Pilot  Training  Act  which  Is  now  only 
a  temporary  law.  We  provide  that  such 
training  must  be  done  under  contract  with 
private  agencies.  That  will  have  the  dual 
eflTect  of  maintaining  aTlation  schools  and 
similar  activities  and  at  the  same  time  as- 
suring that  vocational  training  can  be  con- 
tinuously given  to  successive  classes  of 
young  men  and  women  with  high  standards 
of  Instruction. '  We  provide  for  assisting  the 
State  school  systems  in  giving  aviation  edu- 
cation courses  which  should  go  fir  toward 
keeping  our  youngsteia  aware  of  aviation's 
poBElbilltles.  We  also  provide  for  encourag- 
ing voluntary  organizations  of  private  fiyers, 
such  as  glider  clubs.  An  expanded  program 
of  airport  development,  to  be  continuously 
maintained  on  a  coordinated  Nation-wide 
basis  Is  called  for.  We  take  steps  to  assure 
that  the  States  and  municipalities  can  prop- 
erly Bone  the  approaches  to  airports  eo  that 
airports  can  be  safely  used  and  wUl  no^be 
unreasonably  choked  off,  but  with  full  com- 
pensation to  property  owners  who  may  be  af- 
fected. We  give  a  secure  economic  basis  for 
the  conduct  of  contract  carriage  by  air,  so 
that  miscellaneous  air  trucking  can  develop 
on  a  soimd  foundation.  The  bill  provides 
measures  to  forestall  the  creation  ot  trade 
barriers  by  State  laws  which  would  impede 
aviation's  development.  In  these  and  many 
other  ways  concrete  steps  are  taken  toward 
real  and  construotive  promotion  of  civil  avia- 
tion. 

Question.  There  has  been  some  concern  ex- 
pressed about  the  possibility  that  the  new 
bill  may  impair  States'  rights  so  far  as  avia- 
tion is  concerned.    Is  that  the  case? 

Answer.  The  bill  will  give  the  States  «nd 
municipalities  a  larger  ^nd  more  construc- 
tive Job  to  do  than  ever  before.  It  does  give 
the  Federal  Government  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  safety  of  all  flying  everywhere.  But 
that  is  a  practical  necessity  which  no  one 
seriously  questions.  The  air  spai:e  is  1  air 
space,  not  48.  There  must  be  uniformity  in 
the  regulation  of  flying  through  It,  because 
in  a  matter  of  seconds  an  interstate  flight  and 
a  local  flight  can  come  into  collision  unless 
each  operator  knows  the  rules  the  other  is 
following.  This  bill  also  gives  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  regulate  the  eco- 
nomics of  point-to-point  transportation  by 
air  for  hire  everywhere.  We  must  have  a 
coordinated  transportation  system  by  air 
available  at  all  points  for  both  interstate  and 
Intrastate  traffic.  And  because  of  the  speed 
and  the  cost  of  air  transporation  the  in- 
trastate traffic  will  Inevitably  be  Intermingled 
with  the  interstate  and  will  be  relatively 
minor  in  amount.  The  need  for  such  Fed- 
eral regulation  has  been  recognized  and  ap- 
proved by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  Amer- 
ican B:ir  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
this  past  summer. 

But  the  bill  leaves  ample  powers  to  the 
States  and  municipalities;  Indeed,  it  recog- 
nizes new  responsibilities  for  them.  They 
may  regulate  Intrastate  private  flying  where 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Federal  safety 
rules.  Tliey  will  have  the  very  important 
problem  of  alrj>ort  zoning.  Theirs  will  be  the 
task  of  aviation  education  and  prtxnotion. 
Their  power  to  build  and  administer  air- 
ports, and  to  regulate  airport  operators,  ia 
not  Impaired.  The  bill  has  new  provisions 
for  consultation  and  cooperation  with  tbem 


on  many  problem*.    They  lnv«  a  vast  and 

highly  important  role  to  play. 

Question.  Does  the  bill  have  the  support 
of  those  In  the  clvil-aviatlon  industry? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  manafacturers,  the  prl> 
vate  fliers,  the  air  lines,  air-line  labor,  avia- 
tion training  acix>oU.  Um  Matlooal  Aeronaut- 
ics Association,  every  branch  of  the  Industry 
supports  It. 

Question.  Thus  far,  you  have  not  men- 
tioned any  Interr.aUonal  quastlons.  Does 
your  bill  deal  with  international  aviation 
problems? 

Answer.  It  does  In  part.  It  strengthen* 
our  Government's  powers  In  several  reepects 
in  order  to  assure  that  we  can  adequately 
control  our  international  aviation  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  It  likewise  resfflrms  and 
strengthens  the  deelaratloD  of  our  national 
sovereignty  In  our  air  apace.  However,  it 
must  be  rememt)ered  that  our  international 
aviation  policy  will  neceaaarily  depend  to  a 
considerable  degree  upon  treaties  and  other 
Intemattonal  arrangements  which  will  have 
to  be  made  at  a  later  date.  The  bill  goes 
about  as  far  in  thU  field  as  it  is  poaaible  to 
go  at  this  time.  But  our  committee  la  about 
to  Institute  a  thorough  investigation  which 
undoubtedly  will  encompass  many  questions 
relating  to  our  international  problems.  One 
matter,  for  example,  which  we  will  study  la 
that  of  developing  the  Arctic  regions,  dnca 
the  great  international  air  routes  will  In  all 
probability  have  the  NortlfPole  as  their  hub. 

Question.  Looking  ahead  a  few  years,  is  it 
likely  that  air  transportation  will  supersede 
surface  transportation  In  whole  or  substantial 
part? 

Answer.  There  have  been  wild  prophecies 
to  the  general  effect  that  railroads,  trucks, 
and  ships  will  be  run  out  at  busineas  by  the 
airplane.  There  4s  no  evidenoe  to  sustain  any 
such  statements.  And  no  responsible  person 
has  ever  made  any  such  prophecy.  Tbe  faet 
is  that  the  airplane  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Its 
high  cost  of  operation.  Its  dependenee  upon 
and  heavy  consumption  of  gasoline,  the 
failure  to  develop  satlsfaetOTj  Diesd  engtnea 
for  use  in  airplsnes,  the  tremendous  com* 
plexlty  of  tbe  -vbole  technology  of  avlatlan. 
all  point  to  the  imposMbUity  of  fulflUlng  the 
wUd  prophecies  wblcb  the  uninformed  Iwva 
made.  In  other  words,  our  problem  Is  still 
a  problem  of  eooouragtng  developaacnt.  and 
it  will  remain  so  for  years.  Much  of  wfaat 
the  airplane  has  done  in  tniMportatlOD  dur- 
ing this  war  has  been  miraculous — but  at 
enormous  cost,  which  would  be  out  oC  the 
question  under  normal  oorameicial  eondl- 
tions.  So  what  we  need  is  down-to-earth 
sanity  about  aviation;  we  should  not  let  our 
judgments  be  colored  by  the  false  sssomptlon 
that  we  are  about  to  see  all  railroad  traffic, 
or  even  a  large  part  of  it,  take  to  the  air. 
If  we  are  deluded  by  any  such  assumptions 
we  wlU  do  greet  harm  to  aviatten. 

Question.   What   are.  then,   tlie  post-war 
prospects  for  civil  aviation? 

Answer.  A  great  development  which.  U 
properly  guided,  promises  to  open  new  oppor- 
tunities for  Jobs  and  for  the  talents  of  our 
young  men.  It  will  make  substantial  prog- 
ress In  the  more  expensive  type  of  traffic  and 
will  generate — particularly  In  the  hauls  of 
several  hundred  miles — much  new  traffic  be- 
cause speed  in  transportation  always  creates 
new  needs  and  new  demands  for  the  use  of 
transportation.  Pleasure  flying  In  light 
planes  will  become  an  easily  afforded  luxury 
for  thousands  of  us.  The  air-mall  system  w.ll 
undoubtedly  be  greatly  CKtended  and  many 
communities  not  now  served  will  be  brought 
Into  the  system.  And  air  transportation, 
moie  than  any  other  force,  will  promote  a 
much  closer  community  of  Interest  especially 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. These  are  the  prospects  which  have 
inspired  our  committee  in  framing  the  b.ll 
we  have  reported.    We  have  diligently  eought 
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to  prepare  for  a  development  during  the  post- 
war years  which  will  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  every  citizen  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. And  In  my  opinion.  H.  R.  3420 
stiouid  be  enacted  into  law. 


Silver  Demand  Will  ContiDae  After  the 
War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

OF  NEV.'.DA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25.  J 943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  an  article  from  the 
Nevada  State  Journal,  Reno,  of  October 
14.  1943.  on  silver: 

■ILVEH    DEMAND    WILL    CONTINUI,    EDITOR    STATES 

Commenting  on  the  world  position  of  silver 
after  the  war.  Harry  C.  Chellson.  editor  of  the 
Mining  Congress  Journal,  predicts  that  gov- 
ernments and  industries  throughout  the 
world  will  be  competing  In  the  open  market 
for  silver  soon  after  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. 

"Post-war  adjustments,"  says  the  magazine, 
"will  demand  a  more  extensive  use  of  both 
gold  and  silver  than  has  ever  occiirred  before 
Id  the  history  of  the  world. 

"Silver  win  be  by  far  the  more  useful  of 
the  two  precious  metals  because  of  demand 
for  monetary  circulation  and  industrial  uti- 
lization. It  will  be  used  to  supplant  subsidi- 
ary paper  money  of  extremely  doubtful  value. 

"Silver  coinage  will  continue  to  Increase 
during  1943.  As  our  troops  are  sent  abroad 
in  greater  numbers  they  will  require  greater 
amounts  of  small  denominational  coins. 

'Silver  and  gold  will  be  used  concurrently 
In  reliabliitating  and  stabilizing  the  currency 
systems  of  the  impoverished  nations  and  will 
act  as  a  tonic  In  reviving  their  commerce  and 
restoring  their  international  status. 

"Gold  will  probably  be  confined  largely  to 
the  settlement  of  Internatlbnal  balances  and 
to  the  function  of  bacldng  for  Indirectly  re- 
deemable paper  money,  while  silver  will  cir- 
culate both  as  a  coin  and  be  held  In  bullion 
form  for  the  redemption  100  percent  of  paper 
money  backed  by  silver. 

"Those  economists  who  insist  on  managed 
currencies  as  a  basis  for  conducting  world 
trade  are  doomed  to  disappointment  and 
failure.  No  managed  currency  system  has 
ever  succeeded. 

"The  people  of  the  world  will  demand  both 
gold  and  silver  and  their  appropriate  utili- 
Eatlon.  for  which  no  satisfactory  substitute 
has  been  found  since  time  Immemorial." 


S.  0.  S. — Save  Oref  on  Scenery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday.  October  25.  1943 
ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 


a  froup  of>peopIe  in  my  State  in  a  vol- 
untary association,  known  as  the  Oregon 


Roadside  Council,  which  has  for  its  pur-  I 
pose  the  preservation  of  roadside  ;;cenery 
and  carrying  on  an  educational  program  j 
to  secure  the  beautification  of  our  road-   i 
sides  and  country  side  and  eliminate  un- 
sightly buildings,  roadside  shacks,  and   | 
other  similar  structures  which  mar  the   j 
beauty  of  the  landscape  along  our  hinh-   ' 
ways.    They  also  are  carrying  en  a  pro-   ! 
gram  for  the  preservation  of  our  forests 
to  the  end  that  the  great  forest  areas  of 
our  country  may  not  be  depleted  and  be- 
come ghost  areas  but  may  be  reforested 
and  preserved  to  yield  an  annual  crop  of 
forest  products  for  future  generation.s. 

Jessie  M.  Honej-man  and  her  associates 
in  this  outstanding  movement  for  civic 
welfare  have  done  such  a  remarkable 
work  in  our  State  that  I  deem  it  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  forest  areas  and 
roadside  development  in  their  di.=;tricts 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Hou.^e  the 
program  which  Is  being  carried  forward 
by  the  Oregon  Roadside  Council  in  my 
State. 

I  include  the  report  of  the  council,  is- 
sued under  date  of  September  10,  1943, 
setting  forth  an  outline  of  the  work  of 
th»  organization  with  the  program  for 
the  coming  year.  The  report  is  as 
follows: 

Oregon  Roadside   Council — S.   O.  S  ,  Save 
Oregon  Scenery 

Our  first  defense  work  was  to  make  sure 
that  there  would  be  no  slums  arcund  Camp 
Adair.  Before  construction  began,  we  ap- 
pointed a  strong  central  committee  in  Cor- 
vallis  to  find  workers  In  all  the  four  counties 
to  take  care  of  the  highways  surrounding 
Camp  Adair. 

The  member-  of  the  committee  visited 
every  property  owner  along  the  roadsides  and 
told  them  that  there  was  no  zoning  law  to 
prevent  their  doing  as  they  pleased,  but  that 
it  would  benefit  them  if: 

No  new  buildings  jnere  erected  near  enough 
to  the  right-of-way  to  obstruct  the  tremend- 
ous traffic  to  come. 

No  dirty,  unsightly  shacks  disgraced  the 
roadsides. 

No  disorderly  conduct  were  allowed  in 
dance  or  beer  hall  after  the  camp  were 
op?ned. 

Th'.s  placing  of  the  responsibility  on  each 
Individual  owner  had  the  effect  of  establ!.'h- 
Ing  the  high  standards  now  prevailing. 

We  worked  with  the  main  construction 
committee  to  make  the  best  regulations  No 
girl  can  go  to  any  dance.  Inside  the  camp 
or  cut,  without  the  written  permissicn  of  the 
parents,  and  the  college  authorities  demand 
the  same  before  giving  their  permission 

Camps  with  water  and  sanitation  arc  pro- 
vided for  all  trailers.  The  health  comm.i  — 
slon  has  a  law  penalizing  them  if  they  dis- 
obey the  rules.  Any  unemployed  women 
with  them  must  register. 

Our  next  defense  project  was  to  make  the 
young  people  of  Oregon  fire  conscious  along 
the  rural  highways — to  each  them  to  detect 
and  to  extinguish  the  small  fires  which,  if 
neglected,  lead  to  great  conflrtgiations. 
Thus  we  can  enlist  their  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  and  the  State  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  their  wonderful  plans  to  save  Oregon's 
forests. 

Thousands  of  leaflets  were  sent  out  In 
1912-43.  telling  the  youngsters  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it  near  their  own  homes  and 
at  a  minute's  notice. 

The  Keep  Oregon  Green  Association  was 
our  wonderful  coadjutor  and  worked  with  us 
enthusiastically. 


The  d?partment  of  public  Instruction  con- 
tacted all  the  public  schools.  The  colleges 
of  eciucation  requested  a  leaflet  for  each  of 
th?ir  students. 

Leaflet.?  were  sent  to  all  the  independent 
.•^chodls.  to  the  Jewish  Community  Center, 
and  to  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  young  people's  groups  all  received  their 
quota:  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  the  Girl  Reserves,  the  Hi-Y  Boys, 
th?  Oregon  Green  Guards,  and  the  4-H  Clubs. 

We  ciid  not  neglect  rur  regular  work,  how- 
ever. Tlip  Columbia  Gorge  was  watched  lest 
inciust:  lalism  should  destroy  its  beauty. 
Timber  strips  along  the  highways  were  not 
depleted  because  of  war  demands.  The  un- 
equal ed  myrtle  groves  were  protected.  We 
have  worked  to  save  the  historic  Kiiapp  House 
for  a  national  mcnument.  It  will  be  a 
drawing  card  for  tourists  on  the  Coast  High- 
way. 

PROGF.A.M  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAH 

Project  I   (major  project) 

To  continue  (beginning  in  October)  the 
education  of  our  young  people  in  forest  val- 
ues and  knowledge,  building  on  what  is 
taught  in  tl:e  school. 

V.  ith  the  cooj-tration  of  the  Oregon  State 
sys'.em  of  higher  education,  we  shall  contact 
the  ftudents  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
for  the  first  tim.e. 

Distribution  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  past. 
We  shall  stress: 

1.  Value  of  forests  In  Oregon  and  In  the 
United  States. 

2.  Po.ssible  depletion  of  Oregon's  forests 
becau.se  of  war  demands 

3.  Information  about  the  United  States  and 
State  lumber  Interests  in  regard  to  reforesta- 
tion and  the    ustalned  yield. 

4.  The  story  of  the  first  community  for- 
ests, and  forests  In  Oregon  and  in  the  United 
States. 

5.  Community  planting:  the  responsibility 
of  young  people,  and  what  they  can  do. 

We  shall  use  the  John  B.  Woods  book  as  a 
foundation  and  shall  be  sure  to  verify  every 
statement. 

The  Catholic  and  other  private  schools  will 
give  tlieir  hearty  ccoperation. 

Project  II 

This  year  we  had  no  Clean-up  Week,  be- 
cause of  the  collection  of  salvage.  This  has 
left  a  disgraceful  condition  all  along  the 
roadsides  Thi.'=  can  be  remedied  now  after 
the  baling  machines  have  compressed  the 
metals  for   transportation. 

The  council  will  now  unite  with  Mr.  Ser- 
sanou5  and  his  corps  of  salvage  committees 
for  a  J(;lnt  clran-up  campaign  all  over  the 
State.  You  will  all  be  called  on  to  lend  a 
hand,  so  expect  to  hear  from  us  about  it. 

Project  III 

A  road.=ide  control  bill,  with  zoning  for 
its  princ'.pal  feature,  is  being  prepared  for 
the  ne.\t  Icg.slature.  Our  lawyers  are  study- 
ing what  Is  being  done  In  other  States. 

Project  IV 

m 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  October,  the 
council  will  organize  the  Oregon  National 
Resources  League,  which  was  voted  last  year. 
The  commercial  and  aesthetic  administrators 
and  u.-ers  will  unite  to  protect  those  natural 
rt3(!urces  with  which  Oregon  is  so  abun- 
dantly blessed.  Poet-war  conditions  will  be 
studied  and  he  league  should  be  a  mighty 
force  to  help  preserve  Oregon's  prosperity  In 
the  chaos  which  will  follow  victory  and  the 
return  of  peace. 

La.'^t,  but  not  least,  since  God  has  blessed 
Oregon  with  marvelous  beauty,  which  i»  in 
dan.,er  of  being  despoiled,  the  council  will 
ask  Gov  Earl  Snell  to  proclaim  a  Sunday 
cf  Thank.s^iving  on  which  to  glorify  Him 
for  the  natural  beauties  of  our  State,  and 
to  consider  the  responsibility  of  all  our 
churches  for  their  preservation. 
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Af aintt  Surface  Control 


EX'ilfiNSICm  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TXNNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Miami,  Fla.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  in  my  opinion  very 
wisely  gone  on  record  In  a  resolution,  as 
favoring  a  continuation  of  the  policy  now 
in  effect  which  prevents  surface  carriers 
from  acquiring  control  of  competitive  air 
carriers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  include  here  the  resolution  set- 
ting forth  the  position  of  that  body  on 
this  important  subject. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  by  report  at  the  special  committee 
on  Intonational  transport  at  tbe  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  It  has  been 
recommended  that  the  existing  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  reepect  to  the  op- 
eration of  air  lines  in  International  com- 
merce be  modified  bo  as  to  permit  the  owner- 
ship and  c^Mration  of  airplanes  In  Interna- 
tional commerce  by  steamship  Unes:  and 

Whereas  such  policy  will  be  contrary  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  which  act  fol- 
lovra  a  long-established  policy  of  our  Got- 
ernment  of  prohibiting  one  form  of  trans- 
port from  dominating  or  controlling  a  com- 
petitive form  of  transi>ort;  and 

Whereas  this  Chamber  of  Commerce  feels 
that  sxKh  established  policy  is  a  sound  one 
and  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  International  air  trans- 
pori  system  tb  permit  surface  carriers  to  ac- 
quire control  of  competitive  air  carriers: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chamber  cf  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Miami 
disapprove  this  proposal  made  by  the  spe- 
cial committee  on  International  transport, 
and  recommend  that  the  policy  now  In  effect, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938,  which  prevents  surface  carriers 
to  acquire  control  of  competitive  air  car- 
riers, be  continued  In  effect. 

Adopted  by  board  of  directors.  Miami 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  October  18,  1943. 


Colmnbns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  ronarlcs,  I  am 
including  a  splendid  address  delivered 
over  radio  station  WIBW  at  Topeka, 
Kans.,  on  the  birthday  anniversary  of 
Christopher  Columbus  by  John  Towle, 
State  historian  of  the  American  Legion, 
prominent  civic  leader  and  grand  knight 
of  Topeka  Council  No.  534: 

In  the  biographies  of  history  there  Is  no 
mun  whose  life  and  achievements  should  be 


BO  attnwrtlve  and  so  edUylog  to  all  people  u 
Columbus. 

Were  It  not  for  OolumbiiB  and  bis  unxm- 
queraMe  spirit  wUcii  Inspired  him  to  aet  sail 
from  Palos  in  the  montta  ot  Augost  over  iSO 
years  ego  witboot  stopping  to  compute  the 
cost,  without  weigtilng  hardttilps  end  sacri- 
fices, with  sublime  patience,  peraeverance, 
courage,  and  faith  which  cairted  him  over 
vast  and  uncharted  seas,  never  losing  confi- 
dence In  hlmseU  or  the  ultimate  success  of 
his  project  through  days  and  w>eeks  and 
months,  whldi  finally  endr>d  on  October  13 
a  that  year,  the  entire  New  World  woukl  not 
be  as  It  is  kiK)wn  today. 

By  his  discovery  another  world  was  opened 
to  the  lovers  of  freedom  where  tbey  could, 
and  did,  unite  In  constructing  a  free  state. 
Our  nation  at  its  birth  three  centuries  later 
welcomed  those  from  the  oppressed  oountrtes 
or  the  world.  It  was  founded  on  the  prom- 
ises that  on  her  soli  were  to  dwell  no  kings, 
were  to  rxile  no  dictators.  Every  settlement 
was  to  be  the  home  of  liberty  and  every  set- 
tler a  foe  of  tyranny.  Columbus  gave  to  the 
world  a  vast  land  which  was  later  to  be  the 
home  of  freemen,  where  nobility  was  to  be 
cast  aside  upon  entering  her  shores,  where 
dukes  and  princes  were  to  be  unwelcome  as 
such,  and  where  dictators  and  rulers  were  to 
make  way  for  the  servants  of  the  people. 
Royal  families  were  to  cast  off  their  regal 
robes  and  the  man  behind  the  plow,  the  man 
In  back  of  the  counter,  and  the  man  laboring 
In  the  Industrial  plants  were  to  be  the  equal 
of  every  other  citizen — a  country  where  every 
new-bom  babe  was  to  have  equal  opportuni- 
ties with  the  Inherent  rights  and  privileges 
endowed  upon  all  men  by  their  Creator — our 
founding  fathers  kept  faith  with  Oolumbtis. 
They  gave  to  the  world  a  sanctuary  for  the 
oppressed,  a  haven  for  the  many,  not  a  palace 
for  the  few. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week.  wlU  commemorate  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  man  in  whoee  honor  the  Order 
was  named,  and  with  all  our  fellow  cltteens, 
will  pray  that  our  leaden  be  homUe  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  the  people,  that  they  re- 
ceive the  same  humility  that  mariced  the  en- 
tire life  of  Coliuubus — that  they  be  given  the 
wisdom  that  Inspired  Washington  when  he 
became  the  first  President  of  our  vast  and 
glorious  country— that  they  be  given  the 
foresight  of  William  Penn  who  warned  "Men 
must  be  governed  by  Ood  or  they  will  be 
ruled  by  tyrants." 

We  give  honor  to  Ooltmibus  for  his  great 
discovery,  and  we  do  not  detract  from  that 
honor  when  we  also  give  re«c^;nltlon  to  others 
who  followed  blm. 

Only  a  few  ^ort  years  after  Columbus' 
death,  another  outstanding  character  In  the 
world's  history  first  saw  the  light  at  day — 
Oolumbus*  faith  and  oourage  gave  to  the 
world  a  new  land,  bat  the  man  who  lived 
shortly  after,  gave  to  ttte  world  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church  on  the  rights  of  govern- 
ing powers  and  of  those  governed— Robert 
Bellarmtne,  a  noted  theologlaa  and  eontro- 
versallst.  should  share  In  the  taooars  given 
those  who  were  reqwnslble  for  fmntng  and 
giving  to  us  our  Oonatltutlon  and  Bill  at 
Bights — Washington  sad  Jeffersoo  and  an 
those  who  helped  to  create  a  new  natkm, 
founded  on  the  rlgtati  of  every  Indlvklaal, 
sboold  Aaie  In  the  honor.  Ttie  oppressed 
never  receive  the  rights  doe  tlieai  wlHiout 
battle — they  must  always  fight  for  their  lib- 
erties and  our  coimtry  was  bom  In  a  blood 
bath,  but  after  having  won.  it  had  no  as- 
surance that  the  victory  was  permuient;  It 
had  to  continue  Its  fight  for  those  rights — 
only  two  decades  after  It  won  over  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  It  was  again  necessary  to 
give  of  its  clttaens  In  order  to  perpetuate 
those  rights.  The  batUe  was  never  won  and 
is  not  now  won;  It  eontlnued  through  the 
years;  almost  a  century  later  the  people  wer« 


again  forced  to  wac*  a  war  affalnat 
slon  and  for  the  sacred  Ood  given  righu  of 
a  mloonty — but  again  a  nan  was  given  the 
people  who  was  big  enovgh  to  carry  tbe 
battle  to  victory.  Linoolc — that  oOker  great 
American,  saw  that  the  taoltage  given  ewry 
American  in  oair  Dedaratten  of  IndepeadeBos 
was  more  than  an  empty  phraae.  Be  de- 
clared that  tbe  Nation  ooald  not  exist  half 
free  and  half  slave  and  again  all  tbe  people 
were  given  tlte  freedom  whltai  was  tbeir 
heritage. 

LlnoMn's  challen^  in  IMO  must  eonttoue 
or  all  the  prevtous  victorias  will  be  In  vatu — 
as  a  nation  we  cannot  hope  to  exist  half  free 
and  half  slave  any  laore  today  than  at  that 
time. 

We.  tberefcve.  today  not  only  pay  bomaffs 
to  that  obscure  Italian  who  made  his  aaeaior- 
able  trip  through  the  help  of  Isahfella  at 
^laln.  one  ot  tbe  most  mcBaentoos  in  all 
history,  but  we  recognise  the  greatness  of 
those  wlio  followed  him  through  the  centu- 
ries— a  vast  and  glorious  array  of  peiaoDall- 
ties  who  stand  out  among  the  world's  great — 
Columbus  the  <llsooverer,  Washington,  Jefler- 
son.  all  their  stanch  and  courageous  sup- 
porters and  cooperators  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  nation  In  a  new  world — a  Lincoln  who 
saw  that  the  Natkm  was  to  continue  as 
founded.  We  need  today  men  with  the  forti- 
tude of  Columbus,  the  knowledge  of  Bellar- 
mine,  tbe  determination  of  Washington,  and 
the  greatness  of  Lincoln — men  who  in  the 
future  will  take  their  rightful  places  along 
with  those  max  whom  history  will  accord  the 
honor  of  perpetuating  in  our  land  the  herit- 
age given  us  by  their  predecessors. 

As  the  grand  knight  of  Tbpeka  OouneC, 
No.  534.  I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  memi>er  of  a 
council  and  live  In  a  community  favored 
with  men  who  iuve  worn  not  aaij  loeal,  bat 
national  and  international  fame  for  their 
love  of  country.  Men  who  Insist  that  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  never  give  way  to  the  flag 
of  a  foreign  power — men  who  have  the  ability 
and  are  sacrificing  tbeowelves  today  to  see 
that  this  calamity  never  occurs — Alf  M.  Lmn- 
don  and  Harry  Woodrlng  are  men  which  our 
community  may  well  be  proud  of.  Tbey  have 
and  are  rendering  outstanding  aervlos  In  be- 
iialt  of  our  Nation  today. 

As  CathollcB  and  as  menibeia  of  tbe  Knlgbta 
of  OoltraibuB  we  fully  reeognhse  and  pay  hom- 
age to  Oolumbos,  and  to  those  wbo  mate 
our  country  what  it  la  today  and  we  kaov 
they  would  not  have  accomplished  what  tbey 
did  if  they  had  not  been  of  faith,  men  who 
believed  in  Ood  and  therelore  believed  in  tbe 
rights  of  their  fellowmen.  Tl^ese  ehaihpiana 
of  freedom  came  from  an  countries  of  lu- 
rope:  Von  Steuben,  of  Oermany:  Kosdusko. 
oC  Poland;  Lafayette,  ot  Fiance;  and  Carroll, 
of  Ireland.  Ttiey  bad  one  purpose  in  oom- 
mon.  Ttiey  were  aU  e^Mnents  of  ttae  rtghts 
of  mankind.  UUt  TSabor,  of  the  TspelEa  IMUj 
Capital,  stated  editorially  only  recently  that 
"Our  country  was  founded  on  ChrUtlan 
tenets."  and  It  would  not  have  been  had  not 
those  who  Ikranded  it  betieved  In  Oie  tatber- 
hood  ot  God  sad  tbe  brotberbood  at  man.  be- 
lieving In  that  prtnetpla  tbey  eoold  never 
accept  tbe  theory  of  a  fovemment  by  and  for 
tbe  few. 

Those  who  discovered  otir  hemisphere  and 
those  who  founded  our  Nation  catoe  from 
the  obscxire;  one  of  the  men  most  rcsponHble 
for  the  voya0s  ot  Oolambus  was  a  bamhle 
and  saintly  Spanish  nramclscan  friar;  those 
who  founded  our  Nation  came  from  the  ranks 
of  the  imknown.  Proud  and  arrogant  rulas 
are  already  tottering  in  the  world  and  we 
will  not  allow  their  kind  to  bransi^ant  their 
tyranny  to  our  beloved  country. 

A  new  day  will  dawn  for  mazikind  when 
It  submits  to  God,  realizing  that  tboiqfh  the 
destroyer  does  not  respect  life,  tbe  Creator 
does.  Ood.  who  made  each  separate  exist- 
ence, knows  Its  true  wortb;  tbe  dlcUtors,  tbe 
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untary  association,  known  as  the  Oregon      enthxisiasticaiiy. 


churches  lur  their  preservation. 
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modem  Herods  and  Pllatcs  of  today,  do  not 
respect  life.  To  them  man's  worth  may  end 
when  he  falls  In  battle,  but  Christ,  who  val- 
ued fragments,  will  gather  these  broken 
lives  In  his  arms,  "Lest."  as  he  said,  "any- 
thing should  be  lost."  Columbus  fully  be- 
lieved In  his  Saviour,  and  by  his  discovery 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  knowledge  that 
be  gave  to  Christ  those  souls  who  were  later 
won  to  Christianity. 

Today  we  stand  in  awe  of  these  heroes  of 
history  and  we  accept  the  responsibility  that 
Is  ours  to  see  that  what  they  discovered, 
what  they  founded,  and  what  they  fought 
and  died  for  does  not  die  because  of  our  in- 
difference to  cur  heritage. 

Let  us  preserve  our  priceless  legacy  of  pa- 
triotic and  broad-minded  service  to  our  coun- 
try untarnished;  yea.  more,  let  us  hand  It 
down  with  added  glory  to  future  genera- 
tions, supporting  our  Institutions,  furthering 
our  country's  great  and  lofty  principles,  and 
rearing  a  monument  of  good  deeds  more  en- 
during than  brass  and  marble. 


Greek  Patriots  Want  True  Democracy  in 
Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKP 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emi- 
nent foreign  correspondent  and  radio 
commentator  Johannes  Steel  is  a  pro- 
found student  of  the  democratic  process 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  senti- 
ments entertained  by  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples in  occupied  countries  of  Europe. 

The  heroic  Greek  people,  with  amaz- 
ing intrepidity,  resisted  the  excruciating 
hardships  caused  by  the  occupation  of 
the  Fascists.  They  are  opposed  to  the 
restoration  of  a  dictatorship  under  King 
George  II.  They  feel  very  deeply  about 
the  matter. 

In  a  war  avowedly  being  fought  to  as- 
sure the  preservation  and  extension  of 
the  so-called  "four  freedoms,"  so  apothe- 
osized in  the  American  press,  it  would 
seem  patent  that  the  United  Nations 
should  assure  our  courageous  Greek 
friends  that  the  form  of  government  pre- 
vailing In  Greece  after  the  war  will  be  of 
a  type  to  which  the  Greeks  can  subscribe 
unreservedly. 

Mr.  Johannes  Steel  recently  wrote  a 
column  in  the  New  York  Post  which 
graphically  describes  the  sentiments  and 
convictions  of  these  people,  with  refer- 
ence to  current  developments  and  future 
plans. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Okeex  Patriots  Appeal  Against  Enemies  at 

Home 

(By  Johannes  Steel) 
The  leader  of  the  Greek  underground 
■truggle  against  the  German  Invaders,  Ellas 
Tslrimokos.  who  Is  now  in  Cairo,  has  ad- 
dressed a  passionate  appeal  to  America  for 
support  of  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the 
Greek  people,  warning  solemnly  of  the  civil 
war  In  Greece  that  will  Inevitably  be  the  re- 
sult if  the  Allies  continue  in  their  policy  of 


forcing  King  George  II  down  the  throats  of 
the  unwilling  Greek  people. 

This  appeal  was  sent  by  Mr.  Tslrimokos, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Greek  Parliament 
and  who  Is  at  present  the  general  secretary 
of  the  Union  of  Popular  E>emocracy,  which 
comprises  all  Greek  political  parties  and  the 
authority  of  which  the  Greek  guerrilla  armies 
recognize,  to  Mr.  Basil  Vlavlanos,  the  editor 
of  the  Greek  National  Herald  of  New  York. 

The  letter  was  brought  by  a  secret  messen- 
ger from  Cairo  because  Mr.  Tslrimokos  ar.d 
other  representatives  of  the  Greek  under- 
ground movement  and  Greek  guerrilla  armies 
now  in  Cairo  are  apparently  held  incom- 
municado by  the  Greek  Government  of  King 
George  11  in  Cairo.  In  this  the  unwanted 
Greek  King  apparently  has  the  assistance  of 
British  authorities  who  have  clamped  down  a 
blanket  censorship  on  all  news  of  the  po- 
litical demands  which  the  Greek  people  have 
made  through  Mr.  Tslrimokos  and  his  asso- 
ciates upon  the  Greek  Government. 

DEMANDED     KING    WATI 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Unioii  of  Pop- 
ular E>emocracy  writes  to  Mr.  Vlavianos  as 
fellows: 

"Representatives  of  the  National  Liberation 
F^ont  and  of  all  other  combatant  groups  of 
the  party  of  National  Liberation  arrived,  with 
the  help  of  British  secret  service  agents,  In 
Cairo  in  August. 

"They  were  asked  to  submit  their  opinions 
as  to  what  the  Greek  people  felt  about  the 
return  of  the  King  of  Greece,  before  a  pleb- 
iscite had  been  held,  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  Greece  should  remain  a  monarchy  or 
return   to  its  traditional  republicanism 

"On  August  17  the  representatives  ol  all 
political  parties  signed  a  Joint  letter  to  tiie 
Greek  Premier,  Mr.  Tsouderos,  declarins  that 
'for  the  sake  of  national  unity,  which  alone 
Insures  the  success  of  the  national  struggle  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  normal  political 
development  of  the  country,  it  has  become 
Imperative  that  it  be  formally  announced 
that  the  King  will  not  return  to  Greece  be- 
fore the  people  have  spoken  on  the  form  of 
government  they  want  after  the  war.'  " 

WILL  balked  by   BKITISH 

Mr.  Tslrimokos  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Vlavl- 
anos concludes  by  saying  that  Mr.  Tsouderos 
and  the  Greek  Government  accepted  that 
declaration,  unanimously  Indorsed  its  con- 
tents, and  Informed  the  King  accordingly 

As  Mr.  Tslrimokos  points  out  In  his  letter 
correctly,  this  reflected  a  rare  political  una- 
nimity which  no  doubt  impressed  the  Kin? 
considerably.  Before  acting,  however,  the 
monarch  In  exile  Informed  Mr.  Churchill  of 
what  happened.  Thereupon,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, In  order  to  help  King  George  II  to 
sidestep  the  Issues,  advised  him  to  issue  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  a  plebiscite 
would  be  held  In  Greece  after  the  Kings 
return. 

This  declaration  was  made  over  the  pro- 
tests of  Greek  Prime  Minister  Tsouderos, 
v/ho  has  threatened  to  resign  unless  the  King 
yields  to  the  political  demands  of  tho  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  pledges  himsflf 
not  to  return  to  Greece  until  after  the  Greek 
people,  themselves,  have  decided  whether  they 
once  more  want  to  be  ruled  by  the  mcnarch 
who  was  responsible  for  the  Fascist  dictator- 
ship of  General  Metaxas. 

WHY  AMEHICA  GETS  APPEAL 

This  is  where  the  matter  stands  now,  except 
that  the  political  as  well  as  the  guerrilla  lead- 
ers of  the  Greek  people  who  arrived  in  Cairo  in 
August  are  practically  being  held  incommu- 
nicado, and  a  ruthless  censorship  prevents  any 
news  from  getting  into  the  international 
press  of  a  situation  which,  if  not  solved  in  a 
democratic  sense,  will  lead  to  a  great  political 
disaster  after  the  war. 


Kings  in  the  Balkans  were  always  the  tools 
by  which  the  great  powers  have  Imposed  their 
Will  on  the  peoples.  That  Is  why  the  people 
of  Greece  and  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  are 
new  appealing  In  passionate  earnestness  to 
the  people  of  America  for  help  not  only 
ac;ainst  the  foreign  aggressor  but  against  the 
dnineirtic  enemies  of  democracy  and  liberty 
as  well. 


Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Mis.<50uri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  news- 
paper account  of  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt to  Australia,  written  by  a  Missouri 
soldier.  Capt.  Robert  Mitchell  White. 

Captain  White,  a  graduate  of  Wa.sh- 
ins  and  Lee  Univer.sity,  and  employed  by 
the  United  Press  before  joining  the  Army, 
traveled  with  the  First  Lady  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  on 
her  flyins  trip  through  the  South  Pacific. 

Captain  White  is  the  son  of  Editor  L. 
Mitchell  White,  former  president  of  the 
Mi-souri  Press  As.'^ociation,  recent  recipi- 
ent of  the  distinguished  journalism 
awra'd  from  Missouri  University,  and  last 
week  elected  president  of  the  Inland 
Press  Association  at  its  Chicago  conven- 
tion, in  ab.sentia,  while  a  patient  at  the 
university  hospital  in  Edmonton,  Alber- 
ta, where  he  was  stricken  with  sudden 
illness  on  a  trip  through  Canada  and  the 
Northwest. 

Captain  White's  article  is  a  notable 
contribution  to  American  history  and 
literature  and,  while  actually  a  letter  to 
his  wife,  is  carried  in  the  Ledger  as  fol- 
lows : 

C.\PT.  ROBERT  M.  WHITE  SAYS  YANKS  IN  AUS- 
TRALIA WERE  GL<M)  TO  SEE  MRS.  ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT 

{Cuptain  White,  who  is  a  public  relations 
cfficer  attached  to  General  MacArihur's 
headquiirter.s,  accompanied  Mrs.  Roosevelt  on 
her  tcur.  He  sent  the  following  story  to  his 
wife  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  she  foiparded 
it  to  the  Ledger.) 

(By  Capt.  Robert  M.  White  II) 

It's  a  hell  of  a  way  to  kill  Japs,  I  thoi'ght, 
v.hen  they  ordered  me  south  to  handle  the 
press  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  tour  of  Australia. 

As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  Mrs.  Raosevelt 
or  anybody  else  could  come  and  go  from 
Australia  at  wiil.  but  what  I  didn't  like  was 
having  to  .eave  my  post  to  accompany  them. 
Over  a  year  ago  I  told  my  bride  goodbye  and 
traveled  10  COO  miles  away  to  fight  .Japanese 
and  do  what  I  could  to  end  this  war,  not  to 
travel  around  Australia  with  brass  hats. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  arrived  September  3  and 
during  the  next  2  weeks  I  followed  her  3,000 
miles  through  stops  at  Canberra,  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  Rockhampton,  Cairns,  Townsvllle, 
MacKay,  Brisbane,  and  undisclosed  points. 
At  each  stop  her  wake  led  through  a  galaxy 
of  United  States  hospitals,  camps.  Red  Cress 
centers,  and  a  polite  handful  of  Aussie  instal- 
lations. 
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Mrs.  fioosevelt  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  competent  Individuals  I  ever 
met.  I  no  longer  think  of  her  as  the  wife 
of  the  President,  but  rather  as  a  highly  effi- 
cient and  perfectly  competent  public  official. 
Yesterday  we  had  breakfast  with  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  her  party,  and  then  rushed 
into  a  14-hcur  day  of  visiting  everything 
from  munitions  factories  to  service  Installa- 
tions. It  was  all  topped  off  by  a  reception 
by  the  lord  mayor  followed  by  a  meeting  of 
several  thousand  women  in  the  Town  Hall, 
with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  speaking. 

The  Ausfiies  rightly  called  her  Public 
Energy  No.  1. 

Wherever  Mrs.  Roosevelt  went  she  wanted 
to  see  the  things  a  mother  wcu'd  want  to 
see.  She  locked  at  kitchens  and  saw  how 
the  food  was  prepared.  She  insisted  on  eat- 
ing with  the  men.  And  \\hen  she  chatted 
with  the  men  she  said  the  things  mothers 
say.  Little  things  that  men  never  think  of 
and  couldn't  put  into  words  if  they  did.  Her 
voice  was  like  a  mother's  too.  Most  of  us 
have  talked  with  American  nurses  or  Red 
Cross  girls,  tut  none  of  us  had  heard  in  fuch 
a  long  time  the  soft,  modulated  American 
voice  of  a  middle-aged  American  mother. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  went  through  hospital  wards 
by  the  hundreds.  In  each  she  made  a  point 
of  stopping  by  each  bed.  shaking  hands,  and 
saying  some  nice,  motherlike  thing.  Maybe 
it  sounds  funny,  but  she  left  behind  her 
many  a  tough  but  battle-torn  G.  I.  blowing 
his  nose  and  swearing  at  the  cold  he  had 
recently   picked   up. 

She  made  speeches  to  thousands  of  men. 
We  had  sort  of  expected  political  talks  en 
women  in  war  work,  or  something,  but  not  so. 
At  each  camp  she  made  the  same  speech : 

"When  I  left,  my  husband,  the  President, 
asked  me  to  give  you  a  m.essac,e.  He  said  to 
tell  you  that  every  d^iy  he  goes  down  to  the 
map  room  in  the  White  House  and  notes  on 
the  maps  where  you  are  and  what  ycu  are 
doing.  He  said  to  tell  you  that  you  have  done 
and  are  doing  a  wonderful  job.  He  wants  me 
to  give  you  his  deepest  admiration  and 
gratitude. 

"And  now  that  I  have  given  you  his  mes- 
sage let  me  add  mine.  When  I  was  in  Britain 
last  October  I  learned  for  the  first  time  what 
It  means  to  live  in  a  country  where  w?r  is  rn 
your  very  doorstep,  I  learned  what  It  means 
to  go  to  work  in  the  morning  not  knowing 
If  your  family  will  still  be  alive  when  you 
ccme  home  that  night.  I  learned  what  you 
men  have  kept  from  America.  So  you  sec.  I 
know  that  it  Is  you  who  have  made  it  possible 
for  us  in  America  to  concentrate  on  produc- 
tion and  to  work  unfettered  by  the  constant 
dread  that  lives  in  countries  where  war  's 
near.  You  have  made  it  possible  for  America 
to  become  the  greatest  production  unit  in 
history.  That  production,  as  you  know,  has 
now  turned  the  tide  of  the  war.  You  have 
made  that  possible  so  let  me  also  express 
my  gratitude  and  tell  you  that  everyone  back 
home  misses  you  as  much  as  you  miss  them 
and  that  we  are  living  for  that  wonderful  day 
when  you  will  come  back  home.  Goodbye, 
and  good  luck." 

We  liked  this  speech.  Her  sincerity  per- 
meated every  word.  As  speeches  go  It  may 
not  be  a  great  speech,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
m  year  of  listening  to  nothing  but  bassoonlng 
top  sergeants  and  olKcers.  it  was  good  to  hear 
a  kind  lady  saying  nice  thinrs. 

A  majority  of  the  troops  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
saw  In  Australia  have  been  overseas  more 
than  a  year.  When  we  arrived  over  here  we 
expected  to  go  ripht  Into  combat  and  after 
killing  off  the  Japa  and  ending  the  war  with 
the  usual  American  dispatch,  return  home. 
We  should  have  known  better,  but  our  wish- 
ful thinking  had  the  best  of  us.  Instead  of 
Immediate  combat  we  were  thrown  into  ex- 
tensive Jungle  training.  After  a  few  months 
of  training  we  were  finally  baptized  at  Buna. 


Even  though  it  was  •  pretty  rough  show, 
Buna  didn't  end  the  war.  Back  we  came  for 
reconditioning  and  more  training.  There 
have  since  been  other  actions,  but  always 
they  are  followed  by  more  training.  Now, 
finally,  we  understand  the  cold  facts  of  the 
cese:  This  war  isn't  going  to  be  won  by  kill- 
ing a  few  thousand  Japs  here  or  there.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  klU  a  whole  hell  of  a 
lot  of  Japs  In  a  whole  hell  of  a  lot  of  places. 
and  we  are  now  barely  started. 

Since  this  means  we  are  not  going  home 
for  a  long  time — and  a  long  time  is  any 
chosen  length  of  time — we  naturally  lean 
heavily  on  our  memories  and  the  solace  of 
the  day  dream.  Even  If  we  wanted  to  we 
couldn't  br^ak  clean  with  our  home  ties. 
After  more  than  a  year  of  this  day-dream- 
Irg  business  we  have  come  to  realize  how  far 
10,000  miles  Is.  America  to  us  has  evolved 
Into  a  distant  dreamland  where  wonderful 
people  like  mothers  and  wives  write  letters  in 
houses  called  homes.  Houses,  why  many  of 
us  haven't  been  in  a  civilian  house  since  we 
left  the  States.  You  probably  can't  believe 
that. 

And  the  letters  we  receive.  We  live  for 
them.  That  is,  they  are  the  nearest  thing  to 
that  kind  of  living  we  do.  Yet  no  matter 
how  wonderful  our  letters  may  be  we  hava 
found  they  leave  a  man  heart  hungry.  Ko 
written  word  on  paper  can  substitute  for  the 
real  nearness  of  those  we  love. 

In  short,  we  are  lonesome.  We  don't  admit 
it.  We  like  to  cover  It  up  with  fast  chatter, 
quips,  bravado,  and  the  saga  of  adventure 
that  pulp  writers  find  in  war,  but  underneath 
we  all  know  the  truth. 

Into  this  general  picture  arrived  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  The  word  of  her  coming  hadn't 
caused  much  of  a  stir.  We  had  expected  the 
wife  of  the  President,  the  First  Lady  of  the 
land,  the  woman  who  writes  a  column  called 
My  Day,  a  Washington  socialite.  She  may 
be  all  of  these  things,  tut  over  here  she  was 
something  more — something  none  of  us  had 
seen  in  over  a  year,  an  American  m.other. 

On  the  day  she  left  Australia  I  was  stand- 
ing with  a  crowd  of  GIs  watching  her  plane 
take  off. 

"Damn,  she's  fine,  ain't  she,"  a  Guinea 
yellow  (from  Atemrin)  sergeant  said  to  no- 
body in  particular. 

"Yes."  I  answered  straight  from  the  shoul- 
der.   "And  I  hope  she  comes  back." 


Dovetailing  Our  Tax  and  Social-Security 
Structures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

\  OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25,  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in.$ert- 
ing  in  the  Recori  the  presentation  made 
on  October  14  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  Arthur  L,  Johnson, 
national  executive  and  legislative  secre- 
tary of  the  General  Welfare  Federation 
of  America. 

Mr.  Johnson's  presentation  had  to  do 
solely  with  the  tax  phase  of  the  social-  ! 
security  problem  and  it  brings  out  In  bold  j 
relief  the  nesd  for  dovetailing  our  tax 
and  social -security  structures,  a  problem 
to  which  the  Congress  should  be  devoting 
more  of  its  attention,  following  the  lead 


of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
which  voted  last  week  to  integrate  the 
victory  tax  into  the  income-tax  struc- 
ture. I  hope  that  every  Member  will  not 
only  read  Mr.  Johnson's  timely  remarks 
but  study  them  and  then  act  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

Such  action  can  be  had  either  through 
the  tax  bill  now  being  evolved  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  or  by  means 
of  the  Discharge  Petition  No.  4  I  have 
filed  at  the  Speaker's  desk,  which  now  has 
112  signatures.  '^  urge  the  Members  to 
sign  It  in  order  that  this  entire  subject 
may  be  taken  up  for  floor  discussion. 

Tlie  bill  I  have  introduced  on  the  sub- 
ject— known  as  the  General  Welfare  Act, 
H.  R.  83&— which  now  has  the  written 
support  of  150  Members  of  the  House, 
remedies  the  defects  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Johnson  It  goes  further  and  takes  care 
of  the  defects  in  our  present  old-age- 
pension  system  as  well.  These  defects 
are  too  well  known  to  the  old  people  and 
the  Nation  in  general  to  need  mention 
here,  but  my  bill  remedies  most  of  them. 
I  would  suggest  to  any  who  are  interested 
that  they  procure  a  copy  of  this  bill 
<K.  R.  836)  and  study  It.  They  will  learn 
just  how  practically  all  the  main  defecU 
in  the  present  old-age-pension  system 
that  has  grown  up  in  this  Nation  are 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Johnson's  presentation,  having  to 
do  with  just  the  tax  and  annuity  fea- 
tures, was  as  follows: 

Chairman  Doitghton.  The  chairman  wmild 
like  to  observe  that  Mr.  Johnson  haa  been 
around  Washington  for  a  long  time,  repre- 
senting the  General  Welfare  Federation  of 
America.  He  has  been  diligent,  faithful,  and 
able  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  has 
been  loyal  to  his  organieation.  He  has  al- 
ways been  a  gentleman.  He  has  attended  to 
his  businen  faithfully,  and  has  never  tried 
to  embarrass  Members  of  Congress  by  ml»> 
representing  anything. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  that  statementi 

Mr.  Chairman  and  meml^rs  of  the  commit- 
tee, on  May  12,  1941.  and  again  on  AprU  17. 
1942,  before  this  committee,  and  on  August 
14.  1942,  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, I  advocated  a  5-percent  tax  sonuwhM 
similar  to  the  Victory  tai  later  adopted  and 
suggested  that  40  percent  of  it  be  refiuided 
In  post-war  eocial  security  annuities.  The 
arrangement  that  was  finally  approved  pro- 
vided for  a  post-war  cash  refund  Instead, 
and  this  is  still  tixi  law.  I  understand  that 
the  Victory  tax  is  now  on  its  way  out.  but 
this  does  not  alter  the  principle  Involved 
and  I  am  here  today  to  suggest  the  setting 
aside  of  the  proceeds  of  a  3-per -cent-income 
tax.  as  a  substitute  for  the  Victory  tax,  for 
a  refund  in  post-war  social  security  annui- 
ties, the  money  to  be  placed  in  the  social 
sccxulty  reserve  fund  and  borrowed  by  the 
Government  to  use  In  the  war  effort,  Just  as 
is  being  done  with  the  pay-roll  tax  money 
today. 

I  desire  to  call  the  committee's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Secretary  Morgenthau  in  bis 
presentation  of  October  4  suggested  a  refund 
In  Ufe  insurance  and  that  when  Economic 
Stabilization  Director  Fred  Vinson  was  asked 
while  before  this  committee  a  few  days  later 
as  to  the  possibility  of  a  refund  in  annuitic* 
he  stated,  "That  would  be  all  right." 

We  therefore  have  a  trend  In  oflBcial  think- 
ing toward  the  proposition  which  the  Gen- 
eral Welfare  Federation  of  America  has  been 
advancing  for  the  last  3  years  of  a  refund 
In  social  security  annuities. 
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For  the  third  time.  I  beg  your  committee 
to  give  some  thought  to  this  suggestion.  It 
would  solve  many  a  problem  In  the  tax  field 
and  It  would  be  a  first  big  step  toward  over- 
hauling our  Federal  tax  and  social-security 
structures  and  dovetailing  them  Into  one 
solid  mass  that  will  sustain  the  weight  that 
Is  to  be  placed  upon  them  in  the  years  that 
are  to  come. 

Your  committee  Is  now  at  the  crossroads. 
Tou  are  hesitating  as  to  whether  to  turn  to 
the  right  on  a  road  marked  "Federal  Sales 
Tax",  wh'.ch  will  lead  through  the  squalid 
•R-arrens  of  the  poor  to  the  bramble-tangle  cf 
chaos,  or  to  keep  siraicht  ahead  toward  the 
Bo?l  of  Eirapliflcatlon,  certainty,  equity,  and 
fcnr.ncial  security. 

In  con&:derlnp:  the  problem  cf  the  financial 
security  cf  the  Nation  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  closely-related  problem  of  the  social  se- 
curity cf  its  people.  This  has  been  kept  In 
mmd  by  this  committee  In  the  past  and  a  bill 
Introduced  by  your  revered  chairman  ever  8 
years  ago  has  brought  social  security  to  one- 
half  ol  cur  people. 

You  have,  however,  forgotten  that  our  Con- 
stitution guarantees  to  all  our  citizens  the 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws"  and  for  8  long 
years  you  have  permitted  a  condition  to  exist 
In  this  Nation  whereby  one-half  of  our  people 
arc  denied  the  rl^ht  to  the  social  security 
granted  to  the  other  half.  We,  as  a  national 
benevolent  In-titution  interested  In  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  all  of  o'or  people,  again  protest 
B'^ainst  this  discrimination  and  respectfully 
Urge  your  honorable  committee  to  grant  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  the  social- 
security  field  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
granting  to  all  who  pay  the  3  percent  income 
f'x  you  contemplate  Imposing  In  lieu  of 
th?  Victory  tax  a  refund  In  post-war  social 
security  annuities  maturing  at  the  age  of  63 
and  not  conditioned  upon  retirement. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  automatically 
extend  to  the  greater  part  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation in  this  Nation  the  social  security  cf 
which  one-half  cf  such  population  has  been 
deprived  for  the  last  8  years  in  one  of  the 
tncst  glarirg  Inequltes  cf  all  time,  under 
which  2  groups  of  our  population — the  cflice 
workers  and  industrial  workers — get  4  differ- 
ent k.nds  of  protection  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  while  14  large  groups  that  are  not 
covered  at  all— the  farmers,  farm  laborers, 
casual  laborers,  housewives,  domestics,  nurses, 
teachers,  church  employees,  employees  cf 
nonprofit  Institutions,  government  em- 
ployees of  cities,  counties,  and  States,  profes- 
sional men.  businessmen,  and  self-employed 
and  the  unemployed — get  no  benefits  what- 
soever, although  they  help  to  pay,  In  passed- 
on  taxes,  four-fifths  of  the  present  5-percent 
pay  roll  tax. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  to  cure  this  great 
Inequality.  The  present  tax  program  offers  an 
Ideal  opportunity  for  so  doing.  This  commit- 
tee need  not  wait  for  the  hearings  next  year 
on  the  complicated  and  controversial  Wagner- 
Dingell  bill  and  then  be  faced  with  the  propo- 
sition of  levying  a  6  percent  pay-roll  tax  on 
th3  farmers  and  housewives  of  the  Nation 
without  giving  them  an  ounce  of  protection 
In  return.  It  has  before  It  right  now  a 
proposal  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
which,  with  the  modification  ajjproved  by 
the  Director  of  Er^onomlc  Stabilization,  would 
solve  ihe  whole  difficulty  In  a  most  equitable 
manner  and  in  a  way  which  would  satisfy  the 
American  public  with  the  tax  program 
adopted  by  this  committee  as  no  other  action 
you  cculd  possibly  take  would  do. 

A  sales  tax  upon  the  poor  certainly  wouldn't 
be  popular,  but  few  would  complain  of  an 
Increase  In  their  income  tax  if  It  will  buy  for 
them  personally  an  annuity  which  will  insure 
them  against  privation  and  want  in  old  age. 

In  this  manner  your  committee  could  bring 
about  practically  all  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Wagner-Dingell  bill  without  the  Imposition 
of  any  new  tax  upon  the  American  public, 


for  if  security  against  privation  and  want  In 
old  age  is  granted  through  a  refund  of  a 
portion  of  the  income  tax  paid,  the  ultimate 
9  percent  pay-roll  tax  which  Congress  has 
already  Imposed  upon  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Nation  could  easily,  by  a  proper 
and  fair  readjustment  of  equities,  be  rele- 
gated to  Its  proper  sphere  of  protecting  em- 
p'oyees  against  the  various  hazards  of  life 
which  face  them  while  they  are  such  eniploy- 
eco  and  while  their  employer  Is  still  interested 
in  them  as  such.  This  cculd  include  cover- 
age for  sickness,  other  disability,  and  hos- 
pitalization, as  contemplated  by  the  Wagner- 
Dingell  bill.  With  the  Government  merely 
paying  the  bill  at  a  private  hospi:al  if  Con- 
gress wants  to  avoid  the  issue  of  socialized 
medicine,  which  is  already  stirring  up  con- 
siderable controversy. 

In  any  event,  the  ultimate  3-perccnt  pay- 
roll tax  on  employees  and  3-percent  pay-roll 
tax  on  employers,  plus  the  3  percent  imposed 
upon  employers  in  most  States  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  if  used  to  protect  the 
employees  against  unemployment,  sickness, 
ana  accidents,  and  to  project  their  families 
In  the  event  of  their  death,  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  the.se  purposes. 

This  would  result  in  the  employer  paying 
a  6-percent  pay-roll  tax  and  the  employee 
paying  a  3-percent  pay-roll  tax  for  protection 
a'^ainst  life's  hazards  while  an  employee, 
plus  a  3-percent  income  tr.x  on  the  employee 
for  protection  against  privation  and  want  iii 
old  age,  which  is  common  to  all  [rrtups. 
This  would  mean  that  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee would  each  pay  in  effect  a  6-nercent 
pay-roll  tax,  which  is  the  goal  cf  the  Wagner- 
Dingell  bill.  The  only  ciifference  would  be 
that  no  new  taxes  whatever  would  be  neces- 
sary under  this  arrangement,  as  all  of  these 
taxes  have  already  been  imposed  by  Congress 
although  some  of  them  are  not  effective  as 
yet.  the  pay-roll  tax  being  scheduled  to  rise 
in  1949  to  a  total  of  9  percent,  that  is,  3  per- 
cent on  the  employee  and  3  percent  on  the 
employer,  plus  an  additional  3  percent  on  the 
employer  for  unemployment  compensation. 
In  fact,  the  whole  thing  cculd  be  accom- 
plished by  a  reduction  of  taxes,  since  the 
present  5-percent  Victory  tax  under  its  new 
name  v.culd  be  reduced  to  3  percent. 

This  should  interest  the  proponents  of  the 
Wagner-Dingell  bill  as  a  means  cf  accom- 
plishing their  objectives  without  a  new  tax 
during  wartime  or  even  after  the  war.  Their 
task  of  trying  to  raise  the  pay-roll  tax  to  6 
percent  for  the  employer  and  6  percent  for 
the  employee  during  wartime  is  indeed  a 
stupendous  one.  and  the  suggestion  I  am 
making  here  is  at  lea.-^t  worthy  uf  their  study, 
especially  since  It  would  result  in  real  social 
security  to  most  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, while  their  proposal  v.'culd  leave  cut 
many  large  groups,  such  as  the  farmers,  cas- 
ual laborers,  housewives,  nurses,  ministers, 
and  the  unemployed,  and  would  bring  in  farm 
laborers  and  domestics  only  by  taxing  their 
employers  without  giving  any  protection 
whatever  to  these  employers,  who  would  be 
forced  to  pay  directly  a  6-percent  pay-roll 
tax  in  addition  to  the  indirect  pay-roll  taxes 
they  now  pay. 

As  a  means  of  bringing  all  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  old  age  annuity  system  we  here 
suggest,  based  upon  a  post-war  refund,  in  an- 
nuities, of  a  3-percent  income  tax.  we  would 
recommend  that  the  income  tax  exemption 
be  removed  as  to  this  3  percent  of  the  tax, 
and  that  anyone  with  an  income  of  less  than 
$300  per  year  be  required  to  pay  $2  per  calen- 
dar quarter,  which  is  66-3  cents  per  month 
or  a  little  over  2  cents  per  day  in  order  to  be 
eligible  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  an- 
nuity system. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  contribu- 
tion of  92  per  calendar  quarter  be  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  In  order  to  avoid  administrative 
difficulties  In  collecting  this  small  amount, 
but  I  prefer  the  mandatory  basis,  for  then, 


If  any  fall  to  come  In  and  pay  the  $2  each 
quarter,  no  one  but  themselves  will  be 
harmed  in  particular  and  they  would  lose 
credit  for  that  quarter  toward  their  annui- 
ties. I  believe  that  a  provision  would  have 
to  be  made  that  anyone  with  an  income  of 
less  than  $3  per  year  would  be  liable  for  no 
tax  in  order  to  avoid  any  constitutional  ob- 
jection that  the  tax  Is  a  capitation  tax,  but 
most  people  will  see  to  It  that  they  get  an 
Income  of  $8  per  year  in  cash  if  they  get  a 
benefit  by  so  doing. 

In  fact,  such  a  tax  as  we  here  propose, 
carryirg  a  benefit  in  the  form  of  Insurance 
against  privation  and  want  in  old  age,  would 
be  a  mast  popular  tax  and  very  little  evasion 
of  it  would  be  bad.  The  tax  collector's  pop- 
ularity would  increase  tremendously  and,  in- 
cidentally, so  would  the  popularity  of  the 
Congre£.;nien  among  their  aged  constituents, 
wiio  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous 
as  time  goes  on. 

If  thi.s  suggestion  of  ours  is  given  consider- 
ation, we  would  commend  to  you  the  sched- 
ub*  of  annuities  set  forth  in  H.  R.  836,  known 
as  the  General  Welfare  Act,  now  supported  in 
writin(»  by  over  one-third  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.  This  schedule  calls  for  a  mini- 
mum annuity  of  $30  per  month  plus  $1  per 
month  for  every  full  $2  above  $5  per  calendar 
quarter  that  Is  paid  as  a  tax  by  any  individual 
for  at  least  one-half  of  the  quarters  such  in- 
dividual is  subject  to  the  tax,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $85  per  month,  which  maximum  we 
Would  be  willing  to  see  raised  to  $120  per 
month  in  conformity  with  the  Wagner-Din- 
gel!  bill. 

Such.  In  brief,  Is  our  proposal.  We  hope 
that  it  will  merit  the  serious  consideration  of 
this  committee  and  that  the  committee  will 
not  under  any  circumstances  jump  from  our 
present  sotmd  Federal  tax  base  of  "ability 
to  pay  '  to  a  sales  tax,  which  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  support  an  annuity  sys- 
tem geared  tj  what  i-s  paid  in.  which  is  the 
onlv  sound  basis  for  an  .annuity  system  and 
which  is  the  American  way. 


Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1943 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  A.ssociated  Press  carried  a 
serie.s  of  three  well-written,  informative 
articles  dealing  with  the  provisions  and 
working  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act.  These  articles  were  written 
by  Mr.  William  F.  Arbogast,  a  competent 
member  of  the  Associated  Press  staff  as- 
signed to  Capitol  Hill.  His  clear  manner 
of  explaining  the  provisions  of  this 
highly  technical  law  bears  evidence  of  his 
indu.'itry.  I  commend  the  careful  read- 
ing of  these  articles  to  everyone.  They 
follow: 

Law  Provides  Financial  Relief  To  Help 
Drafted  Dads  Meet  Bills 

(By  William  F.  Arbogast) 

Wa.shington.  October  17. — So  you're  going 
to  be  drafted.  Dad. 

How  about  the  family  financial  obligations 
while  you're  away?  Those  payments  on  trie 
house  and  the  automobile?  And  your  Insur- 
ance premiums? 

Think  yoti  can  keep  all  that  up  on  a  buck 
private's  ioO  a  mouth,  plus  the  comparatively 
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email  amount  Uncle  Sam  will  kick  In  to  keep 
your  family  going  while  you're  fighting? 

With  the  drafting  of  pre-war  fathers  an 
actuality.  Members  of  Congress  are  beln^ 
asked  by  worried  fathers  with  low  draft  num- 
bers to  furnish  the  answers  to  those  questions. 

The  answers,  or  most  of  them,  are  down  In 
black  and  white  on  the  law  b  iks.  Generally 
speaking,  they  should  save  some  gray  hairs  for 
anxious  dads. 

Recognizing  that  the  average  draft-age 
father  has  had  his  nose  to  the  grindstone  so 
long  buying  shoes  and  clothes  for  the  kids 
that  he  hasn't  been  aW3  to  save  up  enough 
to  survive  a  long  period  of  reduced  Income, 
Congress  last  year  enacted  the  Soldiers'  and 
Bailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1942. 

Representative  John  Spaekman  (Democrat, 
of  Alabama)— he's  a  father— Intended  It  to  be 
the  answer  to  a  drafted  father's  prayer  when 
he  headed  a  military  subcommittee  that 
wrote  It. 

It  amends  a  similar  1040  law  and  was 
planned  to  give  relief  to  servicemen  of  World 
War  No.  2  along  the  same  lines  as  provided 
dxiring  World  War  No.  1.  It  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  Allowance  and  Allotment 
Act.  under  which  the  Government  adds  to 
payments  a  serviceman  makes  to  his  depend- 
ents. 

It  doesn't  cancel  any  obllgat4ons  or  debts 
but  Is  a  type  of  moratorium  providing  for 
■uspension,  in  proper  cases,  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  serviceman's  civil  obligations.  It 
maintains  the  status  quo  until  the  soldier 
comes  back  from  the  wars  and  has  a  chance 
to  get  on  his  feet  financially. 

Here  are  some  of  Its  high  spots: 

Tour  family  cannot  be  evicted  for  nonpay- 
ment of  rent.  If  the  rental  does  not  exceed 
$80  monthly,  without  permission  of  a  court. 
The  court  may  suspend  execution  of  an  evic- 
tion order  for  3  months,  even  though  no  more 
rent  Is  paid,  or  may  make  "such  other  order  as 
may  be  Just." 

Just  what  such  other  order  may  be  is  a 
matter  on  which  the  courts  haven't  agreed. 
One  court  has  held  that  a  stay  of  execution 
for  longer  than  3  months  is  allowed. 

Similar  protection  is  given  against  fore- 
closure for  nonpayment  of  mortgage  install- 
ments on  a  home.  In  a  mortgage  case  the 
court  may  order  a  sale  or  It  may  grant  a  stay 
of  foreclosure.  The  property  owner  or  mort- 
gage holder,  is  protected  by  being  allowed  to 
apply  for  relief  from  payments  on  taxes,  in- 
surance, and  so  on,  if  be  depended  on  the 
serviceman's  payments  to  meet  these  obliga- 
tions. 

No  foreclosures  on  automobiles,  furniture, 
or  other  personal  property  being  bought  on 
the  installment  plan  may  be  made  without 
a  court  order,  and  when  such  an  order  is 
granted,  the  torecloser  must  make  an  equi- 
table settlement  with  the  buyer,  based  on  an 
appraisal  made  by  three  disinterested  parties. 

Payments  on  notes,  loans,  etc.,  to  banks 
and  loan  companies  may  be  su£pended  for 
the  duration  and  3  months  beyond  the  date 
of  discharge  of  the  payer  if  the  debtor  is  a 
serviceman  and  makes  application  for  relief. 

Interest  accrues  at  not  to  exceed  6  percent 
a  year,  and  the  unpaid  principal  remains  an 
obligation  against  the  servicemen.  Relief 
also  may  be  obtained  by  a  comaker  or  en- 
dorser. 

The  Government  guarantees  payment  of 
premiums  on  a  aerviceman's  private  insur- 
ance up  to  an  insured  value  of  $10,000,  the 
policy  to  t>e  restored  to  good  standing  within 
8  years  after  discharge.  This  protection  does 
not  interfere  with  the  man's  right  to  buy 
up  to  $10,000  of  Government  insurance. 

At  any  time  within  8  months  after  his  dis- 
charge, a  debtor  may  apply  to  a  court  for 
additional  relief  in  the  form  of  extension  of 
the  time  for  repaying  accrued  obligations. 


The  act  gives  the  courts  wide  discretion 
in  handling  cases  of  servicemen. 

Either  because  of  ignorance  of  their  rights 
or  because  of  ability  of  debtors  to  reach 
agreements  with  their  creditors  without  re- 
sort to  It,  the  act  has  not  been  resorted  to 
as  extensively  as  one  might  expect  in  view 
of  the  millious  of  persons  eligible. 

Government  Protects  Insubance  or  Yanks 
Washington,  October  18.— Under  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  and  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act,  a  mem- 
ber of  Uncte  Sam's  &i-med  forces  may  carry 
as  high  as  $20,000  in  life  insurance  at  an 
average  cost  of  about  $7  a  month  during  his 
period  of  service. 

The  $7  monthly  represents  what  he  pays 
for  his  service  insurance,  which  he  may 
pxirchase  up  to  $10,000. 

PBIVATK    UfSTTKANCS 

It  costs  him  nothing  during  his  service 
period  to  carry  $10,000  of  bis  own  private 
insurance,  but  he  must  arrange  to  catch  up 
on  past-due  premium  payments,  or  to  re- 
store the  policy  to  good  standing,  within  2 
years  after  his  discharge.  Under  a  provision 
of  the  Civil  Relief  Act,  the  Government  pro- 
tects this  insurance  up  to  $10,000. 

In  the  event  of  death  of  the  Insui'ed  before 
the  premiums  are  repaid,  the  amount  due  is 
deducted  from  the  amount  payable. 

TTNPAIO     PaZMIXTMS 

Failure  of  the  insured  to  restore  the  policy 
to  good  standing  within  the  required  time, 
or  to  reach  some  agreement  with  the  insurer, 
may  result  in  termination  of  the  policy  with 
the  Goveriunent  paying  the  Insurance  com- 
pany the  difference  between  the  amount 
guaranteed  and  the  cash  surrender  value. 
The  serviceman  then  would  owe  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  amount  paid. 

To  be  eligible  for  protection  under  the 
act,  a  policy  must  he  on  the  level-premium, 
endowment,  or  legal -reserve  plan,  or  in  the 
nature  of  life  insvirance  arising  out  of  mem- 
bership in  a  fraternal  or  beneficial  organiza- 
tion. A  premium  must  have  been  paid  before 
October  6,  1942.  or  not  less  than  30  days 
before  the  date  the  insured  entered  military 
service. 

PROTixmoN  or  poucixa 

A  policy  is  entitled  to  protection  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  loan  that  may  be  against 
It.  but  cannot  be  protected  If  it  contains  a 
provision  excluding  or  restricting  liability  for 
death  arising  from  military  service. 

Except  by  a  court  order  or  by  consent  of  the 
Insured,  no  assignee  of  a  policy  (except  the 
insiirer  in  connection  with  a  policy  loan) 
may  exercise  any  right  or  option  by  virtue  of 
the  assignment. 

The  act  does  not  protect  premium  pay- 
ments on  national  service  life  insurance  Is- 
sued by  the  Government.  However,  the  pre- 
mium rates  on  this  insurance  are  low,  the 
cost  for  $10,000  (the  maxlmtmi  allowable)  of 
6-year-level-premlum-term  insurance  for  a 
person  at  age  25  being  $6.70  a  month.  At  age 
SO  the  cost  is  $7.10,  and  at  45  the  charge  Is 
$9.90. 

XZAMIHATION  NOT  MZEDED 

Government  insurance  may  be  applied  for 
without  the  requirement  of  a  medical  ex- 
amination within  120  days  after  a  person  en- 
ters the  service.  After  that  period,  proof  of 
good  health  must  be  furnished. 

The  insurance  Is  granted  in  multiples  of 
$500  and  is  payable  in  event  of  death  to  a 
designated  beneficiary  within  the  relationship 
of  wife,  child,  husband,  parent,  brother,  or 
sister. 

After  the  Insurance  has  been  In  effect  at 
least  1  year,  and  within  the  6-year  term 
period,   it  may  be  converted  into  ordinary 


life,  30-payment  life,  or  80-peyment  life  in- 
surance. 

warvm  or  PArunrrs 

It  contains  provision  for  waiver  of  pre- 
mium payments  in  the  event  of  contuiuous 
total  disability  for  6  months  or  longer. 

Proceeds  of  the  insurance  are  payable  in 
240  equal  monthly  installmenU  of  $5.51  for 
each  (1,000  of  face  value  If  the  beneilcUry  U 
under  30  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
insureds  death.  If  the  beneficiary  is  over 
30,  monthly  installments  are  payable  during 
the  remaining  lifetime,  with  a  guarantee  of 
120  months. 

Almost  Atttouatic  Law  PtoTKCTS  BamcaoM 

Washington,  October  19. — Congress  made 
protection  for  the  serviceman  almost  auto- 
matic when  it  wrote  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  ReUef  Act. 

It  required  him  to  do  very  little  to  avail 
himself  of  the  law.  wrote  in  penalties  for 
creditors  who  proceeded  against  him  in  dis- 
regard of  the  act.  and  stipulated  that  "any 
doubts  that  may  arise  as  to  the  scope  and 
application  of  the  act  should  be  reeolved  la 
favor  of  the  person  In  military  service  in- 
volved." 

KKuxr  Arrcx  dischascx 

Then  it  went  further  and  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  a  serviceman  to  obtain  still  more 
relief  after  his  discharge. 

Generally  speaking,  a  serviceman  must  take 
the  initiative  in  only  two  instances  to  obtain 
the  act's  protection. 

If  he  holds  a  lease  on  a  home,  he  may 
break  it  by  giving  30  days'  notice  to  the  land- 
lord, the  30  days  to  begin  from  the  date  of 
the  next  due  rent  payment. 

If  he  wants  to  avail  himself  of  the  life  in- 
surance protection,  he  must  fill  out  a  form 
and  file  It  with  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
which  will  protect  his  private  life  insurance 
up  to  a  value  of  $10,000  for  the  duration  of 
the  insxired's  period  of  military  service  and 
for  2  years  thereafter. 

PBOTacnON    AUTOliATIC 

otherwise  the  serviceman  automatically  re- 
ceives protection  without  doing  anything, 
and  the  law  provides  for  a  stiff  fine  and  a 
prison  sentence  for  any  creditor  who  Ignores 
the  law. 

If  a  serviceman  is  sued,  the  court  may  sus- 
pend the  proceedings  or,  if  it  decides  that 
the  action  may  proceed  without  detriment  to 
the  servicemsn.  it  may  appoint  an  attorney 
to  represent  him.  If  the  final  Judgment  goes 
against  the  serviceman,  the  court  may  sus- 
pend execution  of  the  Judgment.  Plaintiffs, 
before  entering  Judgment  for  want  of  ap- 
pearance, must  file  an  alBdavlt  in  court  to  the 
effect  that  the  defendant  is  not  In  military 
service. 

Seizure,  sale,  and  saerUloe  of  a  serviceman's 
property  In  payment  of  debts  must  receive 
Judicial  authorization.  In  the  case  of  an 
obligation  already  due  in  full,  the  serviceman 
may  obtain  postponement  of  enforcement  of 
a  Judgment  for  a  period  equal  to  that  of  bis 
period  of  military  service. 

Experience  with  the  law.  Congressmen  say, 
has  Indicated  that  in  most  cases  creditors 
have  cooperated  generously. 

In  those  few  cases  where  a  serviceman 
finds  himself  in  need  of  legal  aid.  It's  avail- 
able free  of  charge. 

To  enable  a  person  In  military  service  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  Impact  of  all  the  post- 
poned liabilities  within  a  short  time  after 
his  period  of  military  service,  the  act  pro- 
vides for  extended  relief  afta-  discharge. 

During  his  period  of  service,  or  within  6 
months  thereafter,  a  serviceman  may  apply 
to  a  court  for  help,  and  the  court  may  extend 
the  maturity  date  of  obllgattons  for  a  period 
equal  to  that  of  the  debtorls  military  service. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  26  (Icqislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  some 
days  ago  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Wherry  I  had  something  to  say 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  officers 
in  charge  of  priscner-of-war  camps.  As 
a  result  of  the  remarks  which  he  made, 
I  have  received  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment a  statement  with  reference  to  the 
prisoner-of-war  camps  at  various  mili- 
tary stations  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  statement  gives 
the  facts  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  the 
Department  and  the  number  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  detailed  for  duty  at 
such  camps.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

1.  Reference  Is  made  to  statement  by  Sen- 
ator Wherrt  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  4,  1»43.  In  the  absence  of  more 
speciflc  Information,  Jt  Is  presumed  that 
Senator  Whebry  visited  a  prisoner  of  war 
camp  located  off  a  military  reservation  and 
with  a  capacity  of  3.000  prisoners  of  wpr. 
Probably  it  was  prisoner  of  war  camp,  Scotts- 
bluff,  Nebr. 

2.  Camps  of  the  Scottsbluff  type,  not  hav- 
ing the  facilities  of  a  military  post,  are  forced 
to  operate  as  small  military  posts  and  neces- 
sarily require  an  increased  overhead  over 
that  required  for  one  located  on  a  military 
Installation.  The  following  is  the  table  of 
minimum   requirements: 
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Grand  total 

40            ^li 

3.  At  camps  located  off  &  military  Installa- 
tion it  Is  necessary  to  construct  adequate 
ho&pital  facilities  to  provide  proper  m^ical 
care  for  prisoners  of  war  as  required  by  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Prom  past  experience, 
the  Surgeon  General  has  set  4  percent  of  the 
total  population  as  the  bed-capacity  require- 
ments for  the  normal  sick  rat«.  However, 
Increased  bed  capacity  Is  required  at  a  pris- 
oner-of-war camp  since  among  the  prisoners 
of  war  being  received  are  battle  casualties 
wbo  require  hospitalization.    It  is  the  policy 


to  treat  the  maximum  number  possible  of 
prisoner-of-war  battle  casualties  at  hospitals 
in  prisoner-of-war  camps,  thereby  freeing  the 
general  hospitals  for  our  own  sick  and 
wounded.  It  Is  also  the  policy  to  utilize  to 
the  maximum  extent  the  services  of  captured 
medical  personnel  on  the  care  of  their  own 
nationals  tind  as  they  become  available  the 
number  of  our  own  personnel  so  engaged  will 
be  reduced. 

4.  The  flow  of  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
United  States  is  determined  by  the  theater 
commander.  No  accurate  forecast  of  the 
maximum  number  of  prisoners  to  be  shipped 
to  the  United  States  can  be  made,  nor  can 
the  dates  of  arrival  in  the  United  States  be 
predicted,  since  shipments  of  prisoners  de- 
pend entirely  upon  available  ship  space. 
There  have  been  instances  of  large  shipments 
of  prisoners  arriving  at  the  ports  of  embarka- 
tion on  a  few  hours'  notice.  This  is  inevi- 
table. In  view  of  the  above,  the  War  De- 
partment has  been  forced  to  construct  hous- 
ing, provide  the  necessary  overhead  and  guard 
personnel  to  receive  and  care  adequately  for 
the  large  numbers  of  prisoners  on  very  short 
notice. 

5.  On  June  3,  1943,  728  prisoners  arrived  at 
Scottsbluff  from  overseas.  There  were  trans- 
ferred from  Camp  Carson,  Colo.,  1.121  prison- 
ers en  June  24  toScott'ibluff.  This  intercamp 
transfer  was  made  to  alleviate  the  critical 
labor  shortage  in  the  beet  fields  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Scottsbluff.  which  was  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  office  by  Senator  Wherry  and 
others.  On  August  8.  1943.  418  prisoners 
were  transferred  to  Scottsbluff  from  the  east- 
ern seaboard.  On  August  15,  399  prisoners 
were  transferred  to  Scottsbluff  to  bring  the 
camp,  with  several  other  small  additions,  to 
its  present  strength  of  2,719.  The  procedure 
in  filling  a  prisoner  of  war  camp  is.  in  gen- 
eral, similar  to  that  of  sending  troops  to  a 
Regular  Army  Et-tablishment.  It  is  impera- 
tive to  establish,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  any 
prisoners,  the  necessary  supply,  overhead,  and 
security  measures.  The  next  step  is  to  ser.d 
In  a  small  contingent  of  prisoners  to  enable 
the  camp  to  operate  and  its  personnel  to  be- 
come entirely  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
administration,  guard,  and  security.  The 
last  step  is  to  fill  the  camp  with  complements 
6f  500  or  1,000  prisoners  at  intervals  to  avoid 
any  undue  burden  or  strain  on  the  supply  or 
administrative  system. 

6.  Until  Scottsbluff  was  filled,  it  was  of 
course  true  that  the  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel was  out  of  proportion  to  the  number 
of  prisoners  Interned.  However,  since  the 
camp  was  constructed  for  3.000  prisoners  and 
now  contains  2.719  prisoners,  th.s  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  military  personnel  was  not 
unjustified.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that, 
during  the  Interim  period,  the  excessive  num- 
ber of  guards  operated  to  the  maximum  ad- 
vantage of  the  State  of  Nebraska  since  larger 
work  details  could  be  furnished  by  the  mili- 
tary personnel  without  call  for  other  assist- 
ance.    That  is  what  Nebraska  desired. 

7.  Prisoners  of  war  are  enemies  of  the 
United  States  and  were  captured  in  armed 
conflict  with  our  forces.  Security  is  of  para- 
mount Interest  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  believed  to  be  sound  to 
trust  an  enemy  soldier  who  so  recently  was 
exerting  his  best  effort  to  bring  about  the 
defeat  of  this  Nation. 

8.  Personnel  of  the  military  police  escort 
guard  companies  is  on  duty  for  24  hours  each 
day,  7  days  a  week,  and  52  weeks  a  year. 
Each  day  Is  like  every  other  day,  and  the 
duty  on  holidays  and  Sundays,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  work  details,  Is  exactly  the  same 
as  for  the  week  days.  The  military  police 
escort  guard  companies  consist  of  3  officers 
and  135  enlisted  men,  but  actual  guard,  ex- 
clusive of  overhead,  consists  of  4  sections 
each  of  29  enlisted  men.  .Of  necessity,  be- 
cause of  the  guard  details  required  during 


day  and  night,  there  are  actually  only  about 
39  guards  per  1000  prisoners  at  any  one 
time  at  the  camp.  AUhcugh  this  ratio  Is 
considered  adequate,  it  is  believed  that  the 
military  personnel  has  been  limited  to  an 
irreducible  minimum. 


Address   by  Senator  Murray  at  Annual 
Meeting  of  Independent  Tire  Dealers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  I  de- 
livered at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Independent  Tire  Dealers,  held  at  New 
York  City,  on  October  12,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  and  independent 
£m':ill  businessmen  of  the  tire  industry,  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  independent  tire  dealers  and  tire 
ret  readers  of  Ajnerica.  First,  let  me  congrat- 
ulate you  on  the  splendid  record  you  have 
made  in  maintaining  the  motor  transporta- 
tion system  of  this  country  on  rubber  dur- 
ing this  crucial  war  period. 

No  one  In  America  has  been  in  a  better 
position  to  appreciate  this  job  you  have 
done  than  Mr.  Wilham  Jeffers,  former  Na- 
tional Rubber  Administrator.  Before  our 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  recently, 
he  paid  you  a  tribute  in  such  glowing  terms 
tiiat  I  cannot  find  words  to  improve  upon 
what  he  said.  That  tribute,  I  think,  is  worthy 
of  repetition  here.    He  said,  and  1  quote: 

"In  the  present  emergency  had  it  not  been 
for  the  independent  tire  dealer,  so-called,  we 
mitrht  have  found  ourselves  in  a  lot  of  dif- 
ficulty in  this  country  because  of  the  urgent 
necessity  of  recapping,  retreading,  and  re- 
pairing so  much  tire  equipment.  I  think  It 
is  important  and  imperative  that  the  Inde- 
peiident  be  permitted  to  operate." 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  also 
appreciates  the  tremendous  job  that  the  in- 
dependent tire  dealers  have  done  in  keeping 
our  vitally  necessary  motor  transportation 
system  in  operation  wherever  rubber  has  been 
concerned.  Rubber  tires  have  been  a  serious 
bottleneck  in  this  war.  The  major  credit  for 
breaking  this  bottleneck  is  due  the  small  In- 
dependent tire  dealers,  tire  service  stations, 
and  tire  retreaders.  You  know  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  anyone  that  America's  motor  trans- 
portation system  would  probably  have  col- 
lapsed long  before  this  If  It  had  not  been 
for  the  early  pioneering  that  you  have  done 
in  repairing,  retreading,  and  servicing  of  tires, 
and  the  extensive  investment  you  have  col- 
lectively made  In  machinery  and  equipment 
for  this  purpose. 

It  seems  a  crying  shame  that  there  appears 
to  be  an  element  in  your  Industry  that  would 
seek  to  destroy  you  through  ruthless  price- 
cutting  practices  and  insatiable  ambitions  to 
monopolize  all  the  rubber  tire  business  of 
this  country.  The  destruction  of  the  Invest- 
ment and  profit  opportunities  of  the  small 
independent  tire  dealer  Is  not  the  only  conse- 
quence which  follows  In  the  wake  of  these 
monopolistic  practices.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize   throughout  this  Nation  that  11  the 


small  businessman  Is  destroyed,  we  under- 
mine the  very  fundamentals  of  our  American 
system  of  free  private  enterprise.  With  the 
disappearance  of  our  small  and  Intermediate 
sized  industries,  the  foundation  of  our  whole 
democratic  system  of  government  will 
crumble. 

I  believe  that  the  small  businessmen  In  the 
tire  Industry  have  probably  been  a  little  more 
fortunate  than  those  In  a  good  many  other 
Industries,  which  are  affected  by  similar 
monopolistic  trends.  You  have  been  fortu- 
nate In  a  leadership  which  has  been  able, 
tenacious,  and  persistent.  You  have  pre- 
sented your  case  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Congress  ably.  If  it  h^  not  been  for  yotir 
effective  work.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we 
would  be  today  as  far  along  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  your  problems  as  we  are. 

You  are  pioneering  In  the  effort  to  preserve 
free  private  enterprise  against  the  destruc- 
tive Inroads  of  monopoly  In  your  Industry. 
You  may  recall  that  Thomas  Jefferson  ex- 
changed a  number  of  letters  with  James 
Madison  In  which  he  pointed  out  what  he 
felt  to  be  certain  serious  shortcomings  of 
our  Constitution.  Two  of  these  shortcom- 
ings, In  his  opinion,  were  the  failure  of  the 
Constitution  to  prohibit  slavery  and  to  pre- 
vent monopoly  In  trade  and  Industry.  The 
slavery  question  was  finally  settled  only  by 
a  long,  costly,  and  destructive  civil  war 
among  our  people.  Monopoly  Is  as  dangerous 
a  thing  as  slavery.  It  Is  within  our  power 
under  established  legislative  process  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  Itself  to  block 
monopoly  without  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  strife.  But  we  must  be  diligent  and  alert 
In  asserting  our  political  rights. 

Thanks  to  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
the  Independent  small  businessmen  In  the 
tire  Industry,  our  committee  in  the  Senate 
has  sponsored  and  hopes  to  put  through  the 
Congress,  remedial  legislation  which.  If 
enacted,  will  establish  the  Independent  tire 
business  of  the  country  on  s  sound  and  firm 
basis.  The  Congress  has  spent  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  given  earnest  effort  and 
Beriotis  consideration  to  your  problems.  To 
you  Is  due  the  credit  for  appearing  before 
our  congressional  committees  and  supplying 
evidence  of  practices  leading  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  your  Industry.  Without  this  sup- 
port and  without  this  factual  Information,  of 
course,  nothing  could  be  accomplished.  It 
Is  Important  that  you  continue  to  give  such 
cooperation  and  vigorous  support  to  this  re- 
medial lefrislatlon  now  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress until  the  struggle  Is  won. 

This  evidence  which  you  have  presented 
to  the  Congress  demonstrates  the  necessity 
of  Senate  bill  8.  1122.  It  amply  proves  that 
legislative  action  Is  needed  to  save  the  Inde- 
pendent tire  butiness.  Without  this  legis- 
lation the  Independent  tire  dealer  Is  doomed. 

Thus,  having  proved  your  case,  we  want  to 
avoid  the  necessity  and  expense  of  additional 
public  hearings.  In  order  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, It  Is  necessary  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, In  a  forceful  manner,  all  the  proven 
facts,  conditions,  and  circumstances  upon 
which  this  legislation  is  founded. 

The  efforts  which  you  have  made  this  sum- 
mer, both  Individually  and  collectively,  in 
educating  the  country,  and  focusing  the  at- 
tention of  our  citizens  upon  these  vital  facts, 
have  been  extremely  helpful  In  bringing 
about  an  Intelligent  understanding  of  this 
legislation. 

The  great  value  of  your  educational  pro- 
gram cannot  be  discounted.  In  this  way,  you 
are  keeping  the  facts  constantly  before  the 
Congress.  In  this  manner,  you  are  also  as- 
sisting In  getting  public  support  for  the 
preservation  of  free  competition.  In  a 
democracy,  this  method  of  presenting  your 
case  is  appropriate. 


I  have  just  read  with  interest  a  reprint 
In  ycur  National  Independent,  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  Bob  Beiser,  automobile  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  which  is  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  reputable  newspapers  of  the 
Middle  West.  Mr.  Beiser  there  records  that 
he  has  read  all  the  hearings  before  our  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee.  He  not  only 
compliments  the  work  our  committee  has 
done,  but  pays  a  tribute  to  the  Independent 
tire  dealers  of  the  country  for  the  coopera- 
tion they  have  given  the  Senate  committee. 
It  Is  on  the  basis  of  these  hearings  that  Mr. 
Beiser  Is  Induced  to  comment  that  It  Is  ap- 
parent to  all  and  sundry  Individuals  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  going  on  that  there 
are  some  things  In  the  tire  Industry  that 
need  correction — and  right  now. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  a  very  reputable 
merchandising  paper.  Tide,  commented  In 
much  the  same  tone  with  respect  to  tire- 
company-owned  stores  branching  out  in  the 
sale  of  wallpaper,  clothing,  bicycles,  dishes, 
cooking  utensils,  furniture,  luggage,  electric 
stoves,  phonographs,  and  a  score  of  other 
items  of  merchandise. 

These  major  companies  are  not  limited  in 
their  ambition  to  monopolize  the  tire  busi- 
ness, they  are  now  reaching  out  to  compete 
with  the  Independent  clothing  merchant, 
the  hardware  store,  the  sporting-goods  store, 
the  electric  store,  and  the. department  stbre. 
They  are  thus  contributing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  small  merchants  in  many  other 
lines,  who  are  now  faced  with  serious  diffi- 
culty due  to  the  lack  of  goods  on  their  shelves 
resulting  from  our  wartime  restrictions  up- 
on the  production  of  civilian  goods.  Only 
recently,  the  Washington  Poet  denoimced  this 
practice  of  the  tire-company-owned  stores  in 
an  editorial  entitled  "Chiseling." 

Still  more  recently,  the  conservative  in- 
vestment banking  house  of  Kidder,  Peabody 
&  Co.  placed  a  considerable  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  poor  earning  records  of 
the  major  rubber  companies  on  their  entry 
Into  ownership  and  operation  of  company- 
owned  retail  stores. 

It  has  recently  been  reported  that  one 
major  rubber  company  marked  off  •10,000.000 
as  a  loss  on  the  operation  of  its  retaU  stores. 
We  all  know  that  the  profit  margins  of  the 
big  tire  companies  have  been  substantially 
augmented  by  the  tremendous  voltime  of  war 
contracts  which  they  have  enjoyed.  The 
question  which  comes  to  my  mind  is  whether 
or  not  losses  of  this  character  have  been  ab- 
sorbed and  canceled  out  in  the  renegotia- 
tion of  war  contracts.  If  this  Is  true,  it  sim- 
ply means  that  the  American  people  through 
our  tax  system  which  is  the  source  of  pay- 
ment of  war  contracts  are  subsidizing  the 
destruction  of  small  business. 

I  would  like  to  close  now  with  just  a  few 
words  about  the  present  status  of  8.  1122. 
Of  course,  you  know  that  there  Is  powerful 
opposition  to  this  legislation. 

Those  who  oppose  this  legislation  are  mak- 
ing a  strong  effort  to  convince  the  Congress 
that  It  should  be  defeated,  "niey  are  mar- 
shalling their  Bide  of  the  case  with  great 
energy  and  skill,  and  it  behooves  those  Inter-v 
ested  in  the  preservation  of  the  independents 
In  the  tire  Industry  to  see  that  their  side  of 
the  question  is  just  as  effectively  presented. 
This  is  the  democratic  process. 

I  think  the  independents  are  entitled  to 
win  this  struggle  on  its  merits.  It  is  a 
question  which  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  our 
American  system  of  free  enterprise.  In  my 
judgment,  the  Congress  will  recognise  the 
Justice  of  your  position. 

The  destruction  of  the  Independents 
would  be  another  step  in  the  march  of  collec- 
tivism in  the  United  States.  This  march 
mtist  be  stopf>ed  if  we  are  going  to  maintain 
otir  American  system  of  free  competition  and 
democratic  way  of  Uf«. 


As  I  said  earlier,  with  your  very  able  assist- 
ance, we  have  established  such  an  abundance 
of  supporting  factual  Information  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  bring  you  again  to 
Washington  for  another  Senate  hearing. 
This  should  be  avoided  If  possible.  I  fed 
sati.<:fled  there  is  a  substantial  sentiment  In 
the  Congress  in  support  of  this  bill  and  there 
shotild  be  no  necessity  for  another  hearing. 

We  expect  a  meeting  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  very  shortly;  at  which 
time  decision  of  the  question  of  a  hearing 
will  be  made.  Of  course,  if  that  eommlttee 
feels  an  additional  hearing  is  necessary.  I  am 
sure  we  can  look  to  you  for  the  same  kind  of 
cooperation  you  have  given  tu  in  the  past. 


Patriotism  Plus 


REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  RARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVEB 
Tuesday.  October  26.  1943 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  MAY]  paid  tribute  to  the  patriotism 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Grucnnert  of 
Helenville,  Wis.  The  Qruennerts  had 
been  asked  to  come  to  Washington  to 
receive  from  the  President  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor,  awarded  in  death, 
to  their  son,  Sgt.  Kenneth  E.  Oniennert. 
who  was  killed  in  New  Guinea  last  Christ- 
mas Eve,  for  "leadership  so  outstanding 
that  It  placed  victory  above  the  life  of  the 
leader  himself." 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  seemed 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  the 
Qruennerts  sacrificed  this  trip,  as  well 
as  the  honor  and  distinction  of  a  per- 
sonal audience  and  presentation  by  the 
President,  because  in  this  national  emer- 
gency of  scarcity,  they  considered  it  im- 
patriotic  to  bum  their  own  rubl>er,  gas 
and  oil  for  such  a  mission. 

Even  if  such  were  the  fact,  they  de- 
served all  and  more  than  the  praise  ac- 
corded them.  However,  this  concept  not 
only  fails  to  do  them  justice,  but  entirely 
misses  the  real  spirit  of  sacrificial  patri- 
otism, as  well  as  an  epic  on  national  econ- 
omy which  motivated  these  great  Ameri- 
cans. They  reveal  a  virtue  of  which  our 
people  are  in  direct  need  if  this  Nation 
is  to  survive  after  our  victorious  fighting 
forces  come  marching  home. 

May  I  again  Insert  the  letter?  It  is 
worth  rereading  time  and  again  by  all 
Americans : 

We  feel  honored  indeed  to  receive  a  medal 
of  honor  for  otir  departed  son,  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  us  personally  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  present  conditions,  however,  we  can- 
not help  but  give  expression  to  some  of  the 
following  thoughts  which  race  through  our 
minds  day  and  night. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  third  War 
bond  drive.  We  b^eve  every  cent  of  money 
8ubflcrlt>ed  shotild  be  tised  to  supply  our  boyi 
with  the  necessities  of  war  and  not  spent  tor 
trips  that  do  not  directly  help  the  war  effort. 

Only  this  last  week,  thousands  of  other 
parents  lost  their  loved  ones  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Italy,  all  brave  boys  thst  were  loved 
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by  their  parents  as  much  as  we  loved  our 
own.  These  parents  cannot  all  converge  en 
Washington,  and  becau=e  of  the  common 
bond  we  have  with  them  we  feel  we  shculdn  t 
either.  The  loss  of  our  b.ave  boy  is  still  loo 
fre€h  In  cur  memory  for  us  to  make  this 
trip,  even  though  it  would  be  in  his  honor 

Will  you  p'.ense  convey  our  regrets  to  the 
President?  Will  you  pkase  ask  him  whether 
It  would  be  poss.ble  for  him  to  put  what- 
ever message  he  may  have  for  us  in  writing. 
80  it  may  be  delivered  to  us  along  with  the 
Medal  of  Honor  and  we  will  ever  cheri'^h  and 
treasure  them  both  In  the  memory  of  cur 
boy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  from  this  letter 
that  the  expense  of  the  Gruennerts'  trip 
to  Washington  wa.s  to  be  paid  by  the 
administration.  This  is  shown  by  the 
third  paragraph  of  their  letter: 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  third 
bond  drive.  We  believe  every  cent  of  money 
■ubscr.bed  should  be  used  to  supply  our  bays 
with  the  necessities  of  war  and  not  spent  for 
trips  that  do  not  directly  help  the  war  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  real  American  can 
comment  upon  the  underlying  appeal  in 
that  message  without  the  realization 
that  he  stands  on  holy  ground.  Nor 
could  any  such  American,  who  has  not 
himself  experienced  the  poignant  grief 
of  sacrificing  a  son  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom  that  this  Nation  may  live,  re- 
buke the  President  for  spending  the 
people's  bond  and  tax  money  in  paying 
for  a  trip  to  Washington  for  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifice  and  bear  such 
sorrow. 

But  the  Gruennerts  have  spoken  from 
the  altar,  and  I  understand  that  the 
President  immediately  gave  orders  to  dis- 
continue the  practice.  But  unless  the 
President  goes  further,  much  further, 
this  response  is  but  a  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbal.  The  Gruennerts,  made 
of  the  sterner,  sterling,  stabilizing  stuff 
that  constitutes  America's  greatness, 
realize  that  economy  can  be  accom- 
plished only  at  the  cost  of  real  sacrifice. 
In  this  era  of  unequaled  Government 
spending  and  waste,  debt  and  taxes,  their 
epic  plea  should  cut  to  the  very  quick 
and  cause  the  administration  to  pare 
expenses  to  the  very  bone,  "using  every 
cent  of  the  people's  bond  and  tax  money 
to  supply  our  boys  with  the  necessities 
of  war,  and  for  nothing  that  does  not 
directly  help  the  war  effort."  Economies 
which  are  much  more  urgent  and  ef- 
fective than  these  trips  to  Washington 
can  and  must  be  accomplished.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well  as  thinking  men 
and  women  throughout  all  the  country, 
alarmed  over  the  staggering  debt  of  hun- 
dreds of  billions,  and  the  back-breaking 
burden  of  taxes,  have  pleaded  for  this 
economy  year  in  and  year  out  with  little 
avail.  The  unnecessary  spending  con- 
tinues without  abatement.  May  we  hope 
that  this  epic  plea  for  economy  from  the 
Gruennerts.  who  typify  the  American 
spirit  which  spares  no  sacrifice  necessary 
to  win  the  war  but  insists  on  every  cent 
being  used  for  that  purpose,  will  stir  the 
President  to  action.  Not  Members  of 
Congress,  but  the  President  under  his 
tremendous  war  powers,  is  the  only  per- 
son in  the  United  Slates  who  can,  by 
economy,  preserve  this  Nation  from  the 
slavery  vf  Ccbt. 


The  Pacific  Coast  in  the  Post-V/ar  V/orld 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WAEHINCTGN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  October  25.  1043 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pa- 
cific ccast  feels  that  it  ha";  a  di.stinct 
place  in  America's  future;  that  deiiliny 
intends  that  the  Pacific  coast  shall  play 
an  ever  increasingly  prominent  part  in 
the  post  bellum  development  of  tl;c 
United  States.  We  who  are  from  that 
favored  area,  the  Pacific  coast,  "where 
nature  smiles  a  thousand  miles."  are 
somewhat  hurt  that  among  civilian  war 
agencies  few  men  from  the  Pacific  cca.st 
have  been  chosen  as  administrators  or  as 
officials  to  fill  posts  of  a  policy-making 
nature.  Among  many  easterners  there 
is  very  little  real  appreciation  of  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  Pacific  coast  area. 
Too  few  of  them  have  ever  traveled  west 
of  the  Rockies. 

Recently,  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  which  summa- 
rizes the  situation  succinctly  and  makes 
pointed  suggestions  and  comments. 
This  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

THE  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL   WEST 

For  a  generation  and  more,  farslghted 
men  have  realized  that  the  West  is  destined 
to  become  the  most  important  part  of  the 
United  States  and  that  Its  leadership  will  be 
apparent  in  every  pha.se  of  human  atfaiis 

Almost  overniG;ht.  under  the  goad  of  •;^-ar,  a 
substantial  part  of  this  vision  has  become 
reality. 

Industrially,  the  West  has  arrived  The  in- 
tegrated industrial  empire  of  which  modern 
pioneers  have  dreamed  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  Is  here — now 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  Industries  that 
are  complete  from  top  to  bottom— indu>tri°s 
that  function  as  western  entities  from  ore  to 
finished  product. 

This  new  civilization  that  has  shot  up  in 
our  midst  is  a  civilization  of  fuel  and  raw 
materials  of  metals,  transportation  ai-.d  power, 
of  population,  payrolls,  and  production  lines. 
It  is  a  vital  part  of  the  gigantic  total  mobiliza- 
tion against  the  enemies  of  democracy 

It  must  be  remobilized  for  peace  if  our  new 
hard-won  industrial  empire  is  to  be  saved. 

The  bitter  alternatives  to  realistic  think- 
ing and  courageous  planninrr  trday  are  in- 
dustrial ghost  towns,  chaotic  unemployment, 
deles,  and  demagogues,  tomorrow. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  Western  States  as 
a  whole  comprised  an  export  market.  We 
produced  raw  materials  from  a  vast  store- 
hotise  of  natural  resources,  and  sent  most  of 
them  elsewhere  for  processing.  So  far  as 
manufacturing  was  concerned,  the  West  was 
undeveloped. 

Then,  with  explosive  suddenness,  the  war 
made  basic  changes  in  our  western  economy. 
It  gave  us  the  tools  of  production  to  trans- 
form our  raw  materials  into  finished  picd- 
ucts;  it  opened  enormous  sources  of  siicii 
basic  raw  materials  as  coal  and  steel,  the 
magical  alloys,  and  the  revolutionary  hght 
metals;  and  It  brought  us,  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  the  population  to  operate  cur 
new  tools  and  to  provide  a  future  market  for 
their  peacetime  output. 

For  all  time  to  come,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  the  spaclouij  and  leistirely  economy  of  the 
old  West  has  gone.  We  cannot  go  back  to 
what  we  had.  We  must  go  forward  with 
what  we  have. 

This  integrated  Industrial  empire  of  the 
Vilest  is  so  new  that  few  of  us  have  seen  more 


than  a  tiny  portion  of  the  whole,  and  so 
r:!i;ant:c  that  we  have  a^  yet  grasped  only  the 
irmoCS  of  its  pc5.:ibillties. 

Here  is  a  rf^ion  containing  27  percent  ol 
the  totra  aren  of  the  United  States,  more  than 
half  it=  valuable  natural  resources,  yet  only 
9  peic3nt  of  the  po;  uiation  A  century  a'jo 
almost  all  of  it  v.as  wilderness.  Millions  of 
acres  remain  a  w.klerness  tcd.'iv. 

Along  the  seacoast  are  the  maritime  centers 
of  population— S'.;n  Diego.  Lcs  Angeles,  San 
Francisco.  Eureka.  Portland.  Seattle,  Ta- 
coma--!ock!r.g  out  across  the  P.icific.  where 
the  tide  of  dcstmv  is  s-weeping. 

B..ck  fusm  the  sea  are  mountains  and  des- 
erts stcclced  with  the  mineral  and  chemical 
wealth  planted  tiiere  \)y  the  Creator,  agricul- 
tural v.Jlcys  of  incomparable  fertility,  end- 
le;;n  aisles  of  towering  forest,  plateaus  dotted 
with  ccuntie'-s  herds,  cities  and  towns  to 
serve  the  people 

Her?  and  there  in  this  vast  domain  are 
industries — many  of  them  giants  as  man- 
made  projects  are  reckoned,  but  none  more 
than  a  pi.npnck  af^ainst  ths  majestic  natu- 
ral panorama  of  the  West  itself. 

Yet  all  tins  is  little  more  than  a  beginning 
"We  have  not  yet  seen  what  we  shall  be," 
and  the  surface  of  cur  material  and  social 
development  in  the  West  has  barely  been 
scratched 

Now  the  approach  of  peace,  which  cannot 
be  long  delayed  in  terms  of  years,  confronts 
this  emerging  industrial  economy  with  an 
immediate  challenge. 

Our  new  position  as  an  Integral,  balanced 
economic  unit  must  be  welded  together  so 
firmly  by  tlie  steel  of  mutual  interest  that 
the  dlstuibances  of  the  post-war  period  will 
surge  against  our  bulwarks  in  vain 

Many  agencies  already  have  tackled  the 
problem,  some  on  a  regional  basis,  others 
within  the  various  States,  many  along  com- 
munity lines.  Much  of  the  ablest  political, 
business,  and  labor  leadership  of  the  West  Is 
represenud  on  or;  anizations  which  are  seri- 
ously planning  for  the  new  era  that  will  be 
usiured  in  by  the  armistice. 

But  industry  planning,  or  State  planning, 
or  city  planning,  is  not  enough  Tlies?  groups 
must  continue  and  intensify  their  specialized 
work— but  tliey  can  perform  the  greatest 
service  to  the  West  and  therefore  to  them- 
.selve.s  by  viewmt;  the  problem  on  a  brord 
rcpir-nal  basis,  and  .by  forming  an  ovcr-all 
organization  that  can  speak  and  act  for  all 
the  West, 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Council  of 
Western  Governors  when  it  meets  in  Denver 
Sfptember  17  and  18  It  is  no  less  an  oppor- 
tunuy  for  the  western  regional  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Nat'onal  Association  of  Manu- 
factu;ers  the  Industrial  West  Foundation, 
the  General  Ccaitractors.  and  of  the  myriad 
agricultural,  labir.  and  industry  groups'that 
are  vitally  concerned. 

Such  an  all -western  council,  composed  of 
broad-gage  men  imbued  with  the  progres- 
sive and  independent  spirit  of  the  Nation's 
last  great  frontier,  might  at  this  cnsis  In 
human  affairs  help  chart  a  new  couise  for 
all  the  world. 

The  time  to  stju-t  it  is  now. 
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Wages  of  Railroad  Worlcers 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiiCfiday.  October  26.  1943 

Mr.  REES  cf  Kansr.s.    ? Ir.  Speaker,  an 
exircniiiy  serious  .situaiic-n  :u..s  arisen  in 


this  country  by  reason  of  a  controversy 
between   the   railroad   workers   of   the 

United  States  and  the  administration, 
represented  by  Mr.  Vinson,  Director  of 
Stabilization.  The  railroed  workers  in 
September  1942  served  notice  for  an  in- 
creased revision  in  their  wage  scales. 
These  requests  were  for  from  20  cents  to 
70  cents  per  hour.  Mediation  hearings 
were  held.  The  President  under  statu- 
tory authority  of  the  Railway  Act  inter- 
vened and  appointed  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  tlie  controversy. 
Hearings  were  held  before  the  Board  for 
a  period  of  about  40  days.  Railroad 
workers  and  managers  testified.  Then 
on  May  24  the  Board  filed  an  award  for 
an  increase  of  basic  wage  rates  of  8  cents 
an  hour.  As  I  understand  it.  the  Board 
also  reported  8  cents  an  hour  was  the 
minimum  noninfiationary  increase  the 
Nation's  railroad  workers  wer?  entitled  to 
receive  and  that  many  of  them  were 
working  under  substandart*  living  wages 
and  that  furthermore  railroad  workers 
had  not  been  able  to  progress  as  rapidly 
as  other  employees  during  the  war  period. 
The  railroad  workers  and  the  companies 
accepted  the  award  and  assumed  the 
controversy  was  closed.  Then  on  June 
23,  Judge  Vinson,  as  Stabiization  Direc- 
tor, Issued  an  order  setting  aside  the 
8-cent  increase  and  declared  the  increase 
was  inflationary  and  should  not  become 
effective,  although  he  woujd  approve  a 
4-cent  increase,  which  apparently  would 
not  be  inflationary.  This  decision  has 
created  a  very  serious  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, an  unnecessary  situation  in  this 
country.  I  believe  the  8-cent  increase 
should  have  been  approver'  without  fur- 
ther discussion  and  delay.  The  railroad 
me  followed  the  procedure  laid  down 
under  the  authority  o;  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  and  were  willing  to  comply  with  the 
order  of  the  Board  appointed  under  that 
act.  Unless  it  could  be  shown  that  this 
order  was  unreasonable,  I  hardly  see  why 
the  Stabilization  Director  should,  on  his 
own  volition,  change  or  modify  it,  espe- 
cially when  it  had  been  agreed  to  between 
railroad  men  as  well  as  the  operators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  railroad  men  of  this 
country  are  not  receiving  wages  com- 
parable with  those  employed  in  other 
war  industries  in  America.  The  aver- 
age paid  to  the  Industrial  workers  is  an 
average  of  20  cents  per  hour  more  than 
is  paid  railroad  men.  For  example,  ma- 
chinists in  the  railroad  service  who  re- 
ceive $1.05  an  hour  get  as  much  as  $1.55 
per  hour  in  the  shipyards.  Similar  dif- 
ferences can  be  found  all  the  way  along 
the  line.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  again 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  8  cents  per  hour 
increase  for  men  in  the  railroad  service 
should  be  considered  inflationary  or  out 
of  line  when  employees  in  war  plants 
with  far  less  experience  are  receiving  so 
much  more  pay  for  their  services.  To 
say  that  the  8  cents  per  hour  is  inflation- 
ary is  hardly  reasonable  when  other  in- 
creases were  allowed  witiiout  question. 
Not  many  months  ago  millions  of  em- 
ployees in  Government  service  were 
granted  increases  in  wages  with  a  mini- 
mum of  15  percent.  Of  course,  most  of 
them  were  required  to  work  8  hours  for 
6  days  a  week,  but  nevertheless  the  in- 
comes of  such  employees  were  raised 


from  15  to  22  percent.  Government  au- 
thorities did  not  on  that  occasion  seem 
to  regard  the  move  as  inflationary.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  a  crucial  situation  in 
this  country.  Railroad  employees  as  a 
group  are  among  the  most  patriotic  of 
American  citizens.  They  have. done  a 
marvelous  job  in  the  traivsportation  and 
the  movement  of  our  soldiers,  our  mimi- 
tlons,  and  our  food.  They  have  done  it 
under  unusual  and  trying  circumstances. 
Their  contiibution  to  the  war  front  can- 
not be  estimated.  They  also  are  working 
under  handicaps  that  most  of  us  know 
little  about.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the 
railroad  employees  in  acceding  to  the 
small  raise  of  8  cents  per  hour  have  been 
more  than  fair.  Since  the  increase  was 
authorized  by  the  President's  Emergency 
Board  set  up  for  that  purpose,  it  ought  to 
stand.  Furthermore,  the  increase  is  not 
out  of  line  with  wages  paid  to  employees 
in  war  industries  who  are  doing  compa- 
rable work.  There  are  thousands  of  men 
and  women  now  employed  in  war  indus- 
tries who  are  receiving  much  higher 
wages  and  with  experience  that  does  not 
begin  to  compare  with  that  of  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  railroad  service.  I 
trust  those  in  authority  without  further 
delay,  will  see  fit  to  comply  with  the  order 
of  the  Emergency  Board. 


The  Comer  Dmj^gist  Completes  i  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1943 

Mr.  DURHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OBD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  Connery: 

Thx  CouraB  Drdogbt  OoMn.ncB  *  Wab  Job — 
QuiNnrz  Fkom  Thodbamds  or  Shelvib  Ib  oh 
lis  Wat  to  trx  Fbovts 

(By  George  Connery) 

One  war-bom  agency  la  doeing  ita  books 
on  a  task  well  done:  an  uninteresting  task, 
but  an  Important  one. 

And  the  man  who  did  the  Job  Is  a  well- 
known,  prosaic  Individual,  the  comer  drug- 
gtst. 

A  few  da3rB  i^o  It  waa  announced  that  tb« 
national  quinine  pxxil.  aponaored  Jointly  by 
the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  and  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  bad  completed  its  work. 
The  work  was  the  collecting  and  sorting  of 
quinine  compounds  that  were  In  the  hands 
of  retail  druggists. 

Like  so  many  other  home-front  efforts, 
this  had  its  origin  In  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion of  Java. 

For  more  than  300  years  the  world  has 
been  blessed  with  knowledge  that  quinine 
is  effective  in  treatment  of  malaria — even 
now  the  most  effective  treatment.  In  1941 
Java  produced  90  percent  of  the  world's 
quinine,  and  the  United  States  got  practically 
all  of  its  supply  from  that  island  that  la 
so  favcnred  with  natural  resoureea. 

THZ  GSKATIST  HABAaP 

The  history  of  quinine  production  set  the 
foriBUla  for  that  of  rubber  which  XoUowed 


it.  Enterprising  Dutch  East  Indies  tradera 
years  ago  began  cultivation  In  Java  of  the 
cinchona  tree,  source  of  quinine,  getting  It 
from  South  America. 

So  successful  were  the  Dutch  with  their 
domesticated  cinchonas  that  the  wild  South 
American  product  was  driven  off  the  market 
as  was  the  wild  rubber  later. 

Malaria  Is  by  all  odds  the  greatest  (Uaeaae 
hazard  for  troops  in  Burma,  New  Guinea,  and 
the  Solomons.  So  vhen  the  Allies  loat  Java. 
and  knew  they  wouldn't  regain  it  tor  at 
least  several  years,  there  was  one  obvioua 
thing  to  do  about  quinine.  It  was  dona 
April  4,  1942,  in  the  form  of  cotLservatlon 
order  No.  M  181  (now  a  byword  with  phar- 
maci?ts),  which  forbade  the  sale  of  quinine, 
in  any  form,  except  to  malarial  patients. 

That  would  conserve  the  supply.  But, 
worried  Army  and  Navy  people  began  to  ask. 
what  BtMut  surplus  quinine  on  the  shelves 
of  our  54,000  cirug  atoresT  Can't  we  get  at 
this? 

THB  SrrUATIOH 

Here  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation, the  druggists'  own  organization,  moved 
onto  the  aceue — and  stayed  there  until  Oc- 
tober 16  when  it  pronounced  its  work  com- 
r'eted. 

When  the  quinine  collection  campaign 
started,  this  was  the  muddled  situation: 

1.  In  18  States  malaria  la  prevalent,  and 
the  demand  In  them  for  quinine  is  constant. 
So  there  could  be  no  thought  of  getting  any 
of  the  critical  drug  from  the  18.CO0  or  so 
pharmacists  In  these  States. 

2.  In  the  remaining  85,000  stores  there 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  minute 
amounts  of  quinine;  In  pill,  capsule,  and 
powder  form;  in  opened  and  unopened  cases 
and  in  opened  and  unopened  Jars  and  boxes. 

3.  No  money  was  appropriated  to  pay  for 
this  quinine,  and  even  If  it  had  been  the 
detailed  task  of  making  payments  would  be 
enormous. 

4.  There  was  no  telling  how  the  druggists, 
beset  with  hundreds  of  more  Immediate  de- 
mauds  on  their  time  and  energy,  would  re- 
spond to  such  an  appeal. 

6.  It  wasn't  Just  a  matter  of  getting  the 
drug  sent  in.  Unopened  containers  could 
be  forwarded  to  Army  and  Navy  as  received, 
but  no  rJiances  could  be  uken  with  opened 
jars  and  bottles;  the  compounds  In  them 
had  to  be  reprocessed  and  the  quinine  sal» 
vaged. 


The  last  problem  was  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult. An  examination  of  the  country-wide 
stocks  of  cinchona  drugs  led  to  a  discussion 
among  leaden  of  the  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical groups  as  to  the  best  method  of  sal- 
vaging brcAen  stocks  and  packages.  One 
method  was  finally  decided  uix>n. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Pharmacy  Building  at  2216  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.  was  cleared  and  made  ready  to 
receive  the  boxes,  crates,  and  barrels  that 
were  to  roll  In  by  the  thousands.  An  esti- 
mate was  made  that  100,000  ounces  would  be 
received,  and  the  pool  was  staffed  with  this 
In  mind.  When  final  reports  are  In  this 
figure  may  be  doubled. 

The  drive  started  the  middle  of  last  Jan- 
uary. 

Every  media  was  used  to  reach  out  to  aU 
drug  stores  with  the  campaign's  appeal — di- 
rect mall,  newspapers,  professional  magazines, 
the  radio. 

Druggists  who  contributed  their  surplus 
stocks  were  given  an  insignia  to  paste  in 
their  windows. 

Most  of  the  pbarmaeisU  must  have  rsoelved 
the  message  and  acted  upon  It.  Quinine  ar- 
rived by  every  medium  ot  deUvery  ooncelvable. 
Many  druggists  in  this  vicinity  brought  in 
their  contributions  In  person.  Other  ship- 
ments arrived  by  mail,  express,  air  express, 
special  delivery. 


Mi 
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A   TSDIOTTS   JOB 

The  Pharmaceutical  Aasoclation  had  to  ask 
for  help,  and  It  got  hoepttal  corps  men  from 
the  Army  and  pharmacist's  mates  from  the 
Navy.  The  work  vas  detailed  and  tedious, 
but  there  war,  no  other  way  to  accomplish 
this  vital  salvage  ta:k. 

Every  shipment  had  to  be  receipted  lor, 
estimated  as  to  volume  or  amount,  and  this 
preliminary  Inlormatlon  recorded.  Pharma- 
cist's mates  opened  and  Inspected  each  pack- 
age. Every  Item  It  contained — bottle,  tin.  or 
envelope — was  carefully  scrutinized  and  the 
nature  of  the  contents  noted,  whether  pill, 
tablet,  capsule,  powder,  or  liquid,  and  the 
quinine  value  In  terms  of  grains,  grams,  or 
ounces  estimated. 

Then  contributions  were  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  grouped  a'-cording  to  the  Identity 
of  th3  quinine  derivative. 

Dally  and  mon'hly  records  were  kept  which 
showed  total  number  of  packages  opened, 
total  value  in  grains  of  the  various  deriva- 
tives, total  In  ounce-bulk  for  the  month,  and 
total  cumulative  figures  since  opening  of  the 
pool. 

July's  record  is  an  example  of  the  tack  In- 
volved. E>uring  that  month,  617  packages 
were  opened  and  tht-y  averaged  6  9  ounces  per 
package. 

Aloi.g  the  walls  of  the  room  where  the 
work  was  carried  out  were  an  arrangement  of 
barrels  u.scd  for  bulking  the  more  commonly 
received  quinine  items.  Each  had  a  label: 
Sugar-coated  pills,  sugar-coated  tablets,  choc- 
olate tablets  Then  there  were  tablet  and 
cap?ule  barrels  for  quinine  sulphate  In  1-.  2-, 
S-.  4-.  and  5-graln  doees  Nor  was  that  all. 
Qulnina  hydrobromide,  quinine  hydro- 
chloride, etc  ,  each  had  Itjs  own  barrel. 

Into  thess  barrels  were  bulked  the  contents 
of  broken  packages  until  they  were  filled. 
Then  off  they  went  to  the  processors,  and 
other  empty  barrels  took  their  place. 

The  original  unopened  packages,  of  course, 
•voided  this  strg>j  They  were  merely  re- 
corded and  shipped  on  as  received. 

Araon^  the  17.390  packages  received  were 
many  odd  gifts.  Some  of  the  items  were 
manufactured  in  Peru.  Ecuador,  and  other 
South  American  countries;  in  Prance;  In 
Switzerland:  In  Italy.  A  great  many  were 
from  Geimany.  A  note  of  International 
friendship  was  sounded  by  a  package  from  the 
President  of  Peru  to  President  Roosevelt,  de- 
signed for  Mr  Rooeevelt's  own  personal  use. 
The  President  Immediately  forwarded  the  gift 
to  the  poul  for  the  private  use  of  our  boys. 

When  the  ordeal  was  over,  there  was  com- 
fort for  the  pharmacists  in  knowing  that  they 
had  collected,  sorted,  and  sent  on  the  equiva- 
lent of  more  than  11,000,000  flve-graln  doses. 
which  was  enough  to  give  5,000,000  malarial 
patients  their  first  dose  of  quinine,  usually 
10  grains. 

There  are  other  antimalarials  now  coming 
on  the  market  in  greatly  increasing  volume, 
but  quinine  was  and  is  needed.  Not  all  ma- 
larial patients  react  favorably  to  synthetics  or 
■ubstitutes. 


Assistance  to  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  While  on  Forlough 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1943 

Mr,  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
unpleasant  and  untrue  rumors  being 
spread  by  Axis  propaganda,  in  order  to 
lower  the  morale  and  create  disgruntled 


feeling  among  our  boys  in  the  armed 
forces  and  their  families,  are  rumors  to 
the  effect  that  the  public,  especially  in 
big  cities,  is  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
boys'  v/elfare.  That  when  the  boys  are 
on  furlough  in  big  centers  of  population, 
such  a.3  right  here  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  in  New  York  City  or  on  the  coast  in 
San  Francisco,  these  servicemen  have 
no  place  to  turn.  Much  has  been  said 
and  much  has  been  printed  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  have  no  place  to  sleep, 
no  place  to  get  a  bite  to  eat,  no  place  to 
freshen  up,  and  so  on.  So  much  has  been 
said  and  written  of  this  type  of  harmful 
propaganda  that  it  has  had  its  reaction 
in  lowering  of  morale  among  the  boys 
and  their  families. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  it  be  pointed  out 
that  on  the  contrary,  the  public  at  larpe, 
the  volunteer  organizations,  and  private 
Industry  have  stepped  in  and  done  a 
wonderful  job  in  this  respect  in  generally 
holding  out  the  hand  of  friendship 
through  providing  places,  comforts,  con- 
veniences, by  giving,  at  private  expense, 
facilities  and  conveniences  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  provide  for  men  on  fur- 
lough. Right  here  the  War  Ho.spitality 
Committee  and  Recreation  Services,  Inc., 
with  all  its  affiliated  groups,  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s,  the  U.  S.  O.'s,  the  churches,  the  Rod 
Cross,  and  other  organizations  have 
taken  over  and  remodeled  entire  build- 
ings and  thrown  them  open  for  the  free 
use  of  servicemen.  One  organization 
alone,  the  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  has  donated 
and  maintains  completely  at  its  own  ex- 
pense a  large  center  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  at  Thirteenth  and  G  Streets, 
as  well  as  two  similar  centers  on  Times 
Square  in  New  York  City  and  at  Ma.son 
and  Market  Streets  in  San  Francisco 
where  7.000,000  servicemen  a  year  are 
taken  care  of. 

While  the  operating  staff — bus  boys, 
dishwashers,  and  so  on — are  paid  by  the 
company  for  this  work,  it  is  the  women 
of  the  community  who  help  keep  the 
centers  going,  and  also  other  centers  like 
the  Stage  Door  Canteen,  and  so  forth, 
by  volunteering  hours  of  their  time  every 
week  to  act  as  hostesses  to  the  boys. 
They  serve  them  hamburgers  and  soft 
drinks,  mend  their  socks,  sew  on  loo.'^e 
buttons,  play  the  piano  and  sing  with 
them,  play  checkers  and  card  games  or 
just  talk,  and  keep  the  boys  from  getting 
homesick. 

I  maintain  that  our  people  have  given 
thoughtful  consideration  and  wise  ac- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  servicemen 
on  furlough,  and  that  this  side  of  the 
story  should  be  brought  out  rather  than 
the  harmful  tales  to  the  contrary. 


Water  Comes  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  HJJNOIi" 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1943 

Mr.    ROWAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to   extend   my    remarks   in   the 


Record,  I  include  an  article  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

WATER  COMES   FIRST 

Delegates  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  asso- 
ciation's convention  in  St.  Louis  heard  en- 
couraging accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  great  inland  waterway  is  contributing 
to  the  war,  and  of  plans  to  keep  the  water- 
way as  a  great  industrial  artery  and  the 
heart  of  a  .'^hipbuilding  and  shipping  indus- 
try after  the  war. 

Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Transportation,  and  Rear 
Admiral  Howard  L.  Vickery.  of  the  Maritime 
Commissicn.  warned  the  inland  waterways 
will  have  to  carry  a  lot  of  freight  after  the 
war  ard  counseled  a'^ainst  ailowing  the  In- 
land shipbuilding  industry  to  decay. 

Questions  of  flood  control  to  protect  the 
valley's  agricultural  lands,  and  of  a  deep- 
water  harbor  at  its  mouth,  in  New  Orleans, 
were  also  raised. 

All  of  lhc!=e  matters  have  an  Important 
bearing  on  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  the  wise  counsel  given  at 
ihia  ni> '  Ling  should  be  respected  and  fol- 
lowed. But  ships  cannot  float  without  water, 
nor  can  th^y  be  built  or  launched  without  it. 

All  the  Federal  money  that  could  be  spent 
on  dikes.  dan:s,  reve;menLs.  and  lock  houses 
will  avail  little  if  the  diversion  from  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  Illinois  River  is  restricted 
to  the  present  flow.  If  the  diversion  neces- 
sary to  alleviate  an  epidemic  is  refused,  how 
much  water  can  shippers  and  Ehipbuildr>r8 
expect  in  the  name  of  commerce?  Belure 
any  more  Government  money  is  spent  on 
the  inland  waterway,  and  before  any  more 
ambitious  post-war  plans  are  made,  there 
should  be  a  real  effort  to  get  a  l.-,rger 
quantity  of  water  diverted  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi  system. 


Connecticut  River — Enfield  Dam  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  October  26.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  October  19,  a  hear- 
ing was  held  before  the  House  Rivers 
and  Harbor.s  Committee  on  the  so-called 
Connecticut  River-Enfield  Dam  project. 
At  that  hearing  Gen.  John  J.  Kingman 
testified  that  the  War  Department  was 
buying  power  for  Bradley  Field,  an  air 
base  in  Conneciicut,  for  17 '2  mills  from 
the  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co. 
Today  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Knowlton,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  from  which  I  quote  as  follows: 

For  the  year  ending  with  September  1943 
we  furnished  Bradley  Field  with  a  maximum 
demand  of  893  kilowatts  and  4,078,800  kilo- 
watt-hours for  which  we  billed  the  Govern- 
ment $55,951.20.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  average  rate  was  1.37  cents  and  not 
1.75  cents  as  the  newspaper  reports  the  gen- 
eral testified.  Also,  contrary  to  his  testi- 
mony, we  own  the  substation  at  the  Bradley 
Field  site. 

According  to  Colonel  Bragdon's  testimony 
on  page  3  of  the  March  1941  hearings  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  project  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  $12,410,000  and  to  local  Interests 
8683.C0O,  based  on  1937  construction  costs. 
Based  on  estimated  post-war  costs,  the  cost 
to  the  Government  of  the  project  will  be  10 
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percent  higher  than  the  1937  estimate,  or 
about  $13,651,000  exclusive  of  transmission 
facilities  necessary  to  deliver  the  power  to 
Bradley  Field.  Assuming  the  accuracy  of 
General  Kingman's  figure  of  a  4-mill-per- 
kilowatt-hour  cost  for  Bradley  Field  power 
If  secured  from  the  Enfleld  project,  the  cost 
cf  power  to  Bradley  Field  for  the  13  months 
ending  with  September  would  have  been 
about  $39,000  less  than  the  charge  by  the 
Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co..  which  would 
hardly  justify  the  expenditure  of  $13,651,000. 
It  Is  Interefeting  to  note,  too.  that  all  but 
•bout  $7,400  of  this  $39,000  difference  will  be 
recouped  in  any  event  through  the  present 
Federal  tax  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  al^o  in  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Ferguson,  pres- 
ident of  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co., 
in  which  he  comments  on  three  items  of 
testimony  presented  to  the  House  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee.  I  quote  from 
Mr.  Ferguson's  letter: 

1.  Testimony:  That  the  Hartford  Electric 
Light  Co.  had  previously  bought  Government 
power  at  5  mills  and  was  now  seUlng  to  the 
Government  at  Bradley  Field  in  wartime  at 
17  5  mills. 

Facts:  The  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.  has 
never  bought  Government  power  for  5  mills 
or  at  any  other  price.  The  Hartford  Electric 
Light  Co.  is  not  selling  power  to  Bradley 
Field  at  17  5  mills  or  at  any  other  price. 

The  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.  la 
Be;img  po'.ver  to  Bradley  Field  but  not  at  17.5 
mills.  This  figure  is  30  percent  higher  than 
the  actual  figure  of  13.5  mills  covering  all 
power  used  in  tlie  12  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 30. 

2.  Testimony:  That  the  rates  in  Hartford 
are  the  highest  and  those  in  Holyoke  are  the 
lowest  In  the  Massachu&etis-Ccnnecticut 
area. 

Fact:  We  have  made  a  careful  and  detailed 
study  to  find  the  effect  on  our  revenue  if  we 
should  adopt  Holyoke  rates  In  place  of  those 
now  in  effect.  The  result  cf  such  a  change 
would  be  to  Increase  our  revenues  by  con- 
siderably over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
per  annum. 

3.  Testimony  (Gen.  John  J.  Kingman)  : 
That  Bradley  Field  was  leased  from  the  State 
for  25  years. 

Fact-  The  lejise  is  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
with  automatic  termination  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

« 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  also  to  Insert  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Hartford  Sunday 
Courant  of  October  24,  1943,  entitled 
"That  Enfleld  Dam  Project."  I  have 
such  confidence  in  the  good  judgment  of 
the  members  of  the  House  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  as  to  feel  certain 
that  this  proposal  will  not  be  favorably 
acted  upon  by  that  committee. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THAT   ENriELO   »AM    PBOJECT 

Congressman  Mima  expresses  confidence 
that  the  Enfield  Dam  project  will  again  be 
defeated,  either  in  committee  or  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Nothing  n^w  has  been  said 
In  tdiaK  of  this  proposal  to  put  another  dam 
in  the  Connecticut  at  Enfield,  construct  tliere 
a  hydroelectric  plant  and  provide  theoretical 
navigation  to  Springfield,  all  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $14,000,000.  Nothing  new  can  be  said. 
It  is  a  pro>ct  that  cannot  stand  on  its  mer- 
its, representing  as  It  does  an  utterly  un- 
warranted expenditure  of  public  funds. 

As  a  power  development  it  rates  no  bet- 
ter than  a  joke  Accordinc;  to  the  testlm.ony 
cf  Army  engineers,  less  than  6.000  kilowatts 
coJld  be  generated  under  the  most  favorable 


conditions,  and  there  Is  not  the  slightest  ne«d 
to  augment  the  more  than  600,000  kUowatts 
now  available  to  Connecticut  consumers.  It 
is  not  contended  by  anybody  that  there  Is 
either  a  present  or  prospective  power  short- 
age here. 

The  only  possible  excuse  for  the  project  is 
that  it  would  provide  a  yardrtick  with 
which  to  measure  the  cost  of  supplying  elec- 
trical energy.  That  excuse  has  no  validity. 
The  public  utilities  ccmmission  of  this  State 
already  knows  all  that  is  to  be  known  about 
the  cost  of  producing  electricity,  either  by 
water  power  or  steam  power,  what  It  costs  to 
transmit  the  current  generated,  and  what  is 
a  fair  charge  for  it.  AH  of  this  is  a  matter 
of  record,  and  It  is  as  senseless  as  anything 
could  be  even  to  talk  about  this  proposed 
Er field  development  as  a  yardstick. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Army  engineers  re- 
port it  will  cost  $7,732  OCO  to  produce  6.9C0 
kilowatts  of  powe-  from  this  proposed  En- 
field development,  or  $1,310  a  kilowatt.  Yet 
at  a  total  cost  of  $4,200,000.  the  Hartford 
Electric  Light  Co.,  has  Installed  a  steam 
power  unit  producing  45,000  kUowatts — a 
cost  of  only  $93  a  kilowatt.  That  in  Itself 
eiplalns  why  no  private  utility  company 
has  ever  thought  it  worth  its  while  to  harness 
the  little  power  available  at  Enfleld.  If  It  is 
not  good  business  for  a  private  utility  to 
spend  nearly  $8,000,000  to  get  5.900  addi- 
tional kilowatts,  when  for  half  that  expendi- 
ture It  can  get  45,000  kilowatts  out  of  a  steam 
plant,  it  Is  certainly  not  a  good  business  for 
the  Government  to  engage  in  at  the  expense 
of  already  hard-pressed  taxpayers. 

As  for  the  navigation  tie-up  with  this  hy- 
droelectric scheme,  no  ccmmerclal  demand 
exists  for  extending  the  river  channel  above 
Hartford.  To  provide  a  12-foot  channel  with 
two  locks  to  enable  navigation  to  reach 
Springfield  would  entail  a  cost,  so  the  Army 
engineers  report,  of  close  to  $6,000,000.  It  is 
admitted  that  about  the  only  possible  lise 
to  which  navigation  cotild  be  put  would  be 
for  the  transportation  of  petroletun  products. 
But  pipe  lines  now  carry  oil  from  Providence 
to  Springfield  and  Hartford  storage  plants 
and.  should  they  need  additional  pipe  lines, 
they  are  in  a  position  to  Install  them.  No, 
there  Is  nothing  to  the  navigation  end  of 
this  Enfield  foolishess.  It  does  not  Justify  a 
single  cent  of  Federal  expenditure,  which 
means,  of  course,  an  additional  expenditure 
by  the  taxpayer. 

With  these  facts  fully  available  to  Con- 
gress. Representative  Millee  of  Connecticut 
merely  pays  tribute  to  ordinary  common 
sense  when  he  predicts  that  this  Enfleld  hy- 
droelectric and  navigation  humbug  will  once 
more  be  kicked  out. 


Po£t-war  Foreign  Policy  Resolutions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or   MIMNKSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  address  on 
tlie  subject  Post-war  Foreign  Policy  Res- 
olutions, by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch],  which  was  broad- 
cast over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  on  yesterday. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

Today  a  debate  began  in  the  United  States 
I    Senate  which  is  of  supreme  Importance  to 
:    every  citizen  in  America,  If  net  to  every  per- 
scrv  in  the  civltlsed  world. 

The  part  the  Senate  plays  today  and  in 
the  days  which  shall  Immediately  follow  Is 
ably  set  forth  in  a  splendid  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing. I  quote  the  first  paragraph  of  tbat  edi- 
torial : 

•The  Senate  has  an  opportunity  this  week 
to  make  Its  voice  beard  around  the  world. 
What  Is  more,  it  can  make  Its  voice  ring 
down  through  the  corridors  of  history,  for 
the  Senate  is  undertaking  to  tell  mankind 
what  will  be  the  atUtude  of  the  United  Bute* 
toward  the  maintenanoe  of  peace  when  thta 
greatest  of  all  wars  has  been  victoriously 
concluded.  Senators  who  rise  from  their 
seats  to  discuss  this  lacue  may  well  be  stag- 
gered by  the  responsibility  that  la  tbetra. 
Their  words  and  votes  will  In  large  measure 
shape  the  fate  of  the  Nation,  Involving  as  It 
docs,  the  lives,  welfare,  and  happineaa  of  mil- 
lions of  citizens." 

D3termlned  that  the  Senate  should  take 
Its  proper  place  and  exercise  Its  ccnstltu- 
tlona!  power  to  advise,  fctn-  of  us  introduced 
a  resolution  nearly  8  months  ego.  by  the 
terms  of  which  we  sought  to  have  the  8?n- 
Rte  declare  strongly  and  without  evesion  for 
the  establishment  of  machinery  and  proce- 
dures for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  d:sputei 
among  nations.  In  that  resolution  we  alao 
suggested  a  military  force.  We  strongly  be- 
lieved then  the  only  hope  the  world  has  for 
peace  is  In  some  method  and  means  to  rettle 
disputes  and  differences  peacefully  wltbcut 
recourse   to   war. 

Without  adequate  means  of  settling  dis- 
putes among  nations,  except  by  force  of  arms. 
unending  wars  are  Inevitable.  They  will  con- 
tinue with  all  the  horrors,  bloodshed,  and 
death.  To  provide  some  substitute  for  war, 
we  ur^ed  in  our  resolution  and  we  urge  to- 
day uu-otigh  amendments  which  we  ehall 
offer  to  the  resolution  now  being  considered, 
that  our  own  country  take  the  lead  and.  In 
cooperation  with  other  nations,  set  up  that 
necessary  machinery  and  procedure  to  settle 
differences  according  to  law  and  justice  and 
not  by  mUltary  might  and  power. 

These  of  us  In  the  Senate  who  Insist  upoa 
laying  fotmdatlons  upon  which  a  world 
structure  for  peace  Wiay  be  built  are  not 
a'one  in  our  effolts.  Great  peace  organiza- 
tions In  this  country  work  constantly  in 
behalf  of  such  a  program.  Many  other  organ- 
izations, civic  groups,  fraternal  associations, 
and  even  political  committees  have  strongly 
endorsed  the  principles  for  which  we  con- 
tend. According  to  every  pcU  and  every 
expression  of  public  sentiment  possible  to 
obtain,  the  people  of  America  have  over- 
whelmingly voiced  their  approval  of  such 
procedure. 

Only  recently  the  three  great  religious 
groups — Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish — 
Joined  in  a  statement  of  principles  to  wh'ch 
every  nation  in  the  world  should  sutecflbe. 
Miy  I  read  you  the  fifth  paragraph  of  that 
declaration?  In  a  few  brief  words  it  sets 
forth  our  own  aims  and  purposes: 

"An  enduring  peace  requires  the  organisa- 
tion of  international  institutions  which  will 
develop  a  body  of  international  law;  guaran- 
tee the  faithful  fulflUment  of  international 
ob'.lgations,  and  revise  them  whan  neces«ary; 
asaure  coUective  security  by  drastic  limita- 
tion and  continuing  control  of  armaments, 
compulsory  atbitrttion,  and  adjudication  cf 
controversies,  and  the  use  when  necessary  of 
adequate  sanctions  to  enforce  the  law." 
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Believing  steadfastly  In  the  immortal  prin- 
ciples announced  In  the  joint  declaration 
which  I  have  Just  read,  it  would  seem  that 
I  and  others  of  like  mind  would  be  immensely 
pleased  with  Senate  Resolution  192  recently 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Unfortunately, 
such  is  not  the  case  We  had  hoped  for  a 
much  clearer  and  stronger  expression  from 
the  Senate  committee,  which  should  be  the 
leader  in  all  matters  relating  to  foreign  poli- 
cies. The  Senate  resolution,  after  declaring 
for  complete  victory  in  war  and  for  a  Just  and 
honorable  peace — statements  with  which  no 
person  would  disagree — the  committee  reso- 
lution says,  and  I  quote: 

"That  the  United  States,  acting  through  its 
constitutional  processes,  join  with  free  and 
sovereign  nations  In  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  international  authority  with 
power  to  prevent  aggression  and  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world." 

Frankly,  the  language  I  have  Just  quoted 
«ppe3r8  to  be  so  vague  and  indefinite  that 
many  of  us  are  puzzled  and  perplexed  as  to 
what  it  means,  and  are  profoundly  disturbed 
at  Implications  which  may  be  drawn  from  it. 
Now  is  no  time  for  vague  and  Indefinite  state- 
ments. Senators  should  know  Just  what  is 
(./opcsed:  the  people  of  America  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  a  right  to  know  clearly 
Just  what  is  meant.  Its  meaning  should  not 
be  left  to  Interpretation  or  construction 

Eliminating  Just  now  from  this  discussion 
the  words  "constitutional  processes"  and  also 
the  words  "free  and  sovereign  nations."  let  us 
examine  the  words  which  pretend  to  give  life 
and  meaning  to  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion. If  life  and  meaning  appears  anjrwhere. 
It  must  be  in  the  words  "establishment  and 
maintenance  of  international  authority  with 
power  to  prevent  aggression  and  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world."  The  words  "to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world"  are  so  bread 
and  general  they  add  but  little,  if  anything, 
to  the  resolution.  Germany  and  Japan  both 
solemnly  assert  that  every  action  they  have 
taken  has  been  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Then  we  are  left  almost  exclusively 
to  the  words  "establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  international  authori'>.y  with  power 
to  prevent  aggression."  These  words  seem  to 
some  the  whole  substance  of  the  resolution. 
Manifestly  they  are  subject  to  almost  any 
kind  of  interpretation.  They  may  mean  all 
or  they  may  mean  nothing.  The  interpre- 
tation and  construction  placed  upon  them 
will  depend  altogether  upon  the  viewpoint  of 
those  who  construe  them.  This  may  well 
account  for  the  fact  that  20  out  of  22  Sena- 
tors on  the  committee  voted  in  favor  of  the 
resolution.  Each  Senator  must  have  Inter- 
preted the  resolution  according  to  his  own 
point  of  view  and  what  he  wanted  it  to  mean, 
for  on  that  committee  will  be  found  men  of 
widely  different  and  violently  opposed  views 
as  to  our  relations  with  other  countries. 

Such  ambiguity  and  lack  of  definite  state- 
ment constitutes  a  real  danger  at  home  and 
may  well  provide  genuine  misunderstand- 
ing abroad  For  Instance,  not  a  word  is  said 
•tout  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
••Fower"  is  used  as  the  vital  word.  While  the 
T.ord  "power"  has  many  meanings,  the  ordl-_ 
txarf  concept  raised  In  the  minds  of  most' 
people  Is  might,  force,  and  strength.  Be- 
fore me  now  I  have  three  closely  typed  pages 
Betting  forth  various  definitions  of  the  word 
"power."  Included  in  thoee  many  definitions 
can  be  found  almost  any  meaning  desired. 
Doubt'.ess,  some  members  of  the  committee 
believed  it  general  enough  to  include  force, 
peaceftil  settlement  of  disputes,  and  even 
organ'.zaticn  of  nations.  Therein  lies  the 
vice  of  the  resolution.  Almcst  any  meaning 
can  be  read  into  this  language.  We  fear 
th-.'  every  dsflnition  will  be  found  and  will 
be  read  Into  it.    Not  only  our  own  people. 


but  peoples  of  the  other  nations  may  rely 
upon  their  own  interpretations  and  con- 
structions and  that  reliance  may  not  be  well 
founded. 

In  that  sense  the  resolution  may  have  the 
effect  of  being  downright  deceptive,  although 
it  is  not  so  Intended.  Those  who  believe  in 
a  strong  international  orgnnization  may  em- 
brace these  words  and  claim  the  resolution 
as  the  full  realization  of  every  fond  hope 
and  dream.  Tliose  who  believe  in  a  political 
and  power  alliance  alone  may  with  equal 
enthusiasm  and  with  Just  as  much,  if  not 
more,  reason,  also  embrace  the  same  identical 
language  and  say,  "Here  at  last  is  the  decla- 
ration I  have  long  hoped  my  country  would 
adopt."  And  those  who  want  nothing  at  all 
can  say  that  it  is  only  a  meaningless  jumble 
of  words,  and,  therefore,  anyone  can  safely 
vote  for  it. 

If  only  ordinary  matters  were  Involved, 
this  indefinite  language  might  not  matter 
greatly.  But  the  consequences  new  are  too 
many,  the  effects  too  great,  to  permit  such 
confusion  to  exist.  The  committee  resolu- 
tion should  be  clarified  It  must  have  pur- 
pose, aim,  and  direction;  otherwise  this  coun- 
try, which  ought  to  assume  leadership  in  a 
straightforward,  forthright  manner,  may  ac- 
tually lead  our  own  people  and  the  peoples 
of  other  nations  around  and  around  in  an 
endless  circle  of  fog  and  uncertainty,  per- 
haps into  confusion  and  disaster. 

To  clarify  the  committee  resolution,  we 
propose  an  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide for  "an  International  organization  to 
promote  cooperation  among  nations,  with 
authority  to  settle  lnternation:il  disputes 
jjeacefuUy,  and  with  power,  including  mili- 
tary force,  to  suppress  military  aggression 
and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  "  The 
words  we  use  are  plain  words;  they  are  plain- 
ly spoken;   they  cannot  be  misunderstood 

Sons  of  America  bravely  face  bullets  and 
death  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world;  dare 
we  be  less  brave  in  a  battle  of  words  or?d 
phrases,  but  behind  which  may  rest  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  whole  world  In  the  years 
to  come? 


Texas  Natural  Gas  Should  Be  Kept  and 
Used  in  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONN  ALLY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
entitled  "Texas  Natural  Gas  Should  Be 
Kept  and  Used  in  Texas."  by  a  very  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  my  State.  Mr.  W.  N. 
Blanton,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

The  proposal  to  transport  to  the  Appa- 
lachian industrial  area  an  enormous  quantity 
cf  natural  gas  daily  from  the  State  of  Texas 
Is  the  most  specific  and  dangerous  threat  to 
Texas'  industrial  future  yet  suggested.  Tlie 
project  Is  a  menace  to  the  economy  of  Texas 
from  a  v'>riety  of  angles,  among  which  the 
following  are  outstanding: 


A.  The  huge  daily  withdrawal  of  natural 
gas  will  inevitably  reduce  ground  pressure 
to  the  point  where  oil  wells  wiU  fail  to  pro- 
duce because  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  ele- 
ment that  forces  petroleum  through  the  oil- 
bearing  sands  to  developed  wells  Reduction 
of  pressure  will  cut  down  production.  Even- 
tually the  flow  of  oil  will  cease  and  oil  pro- 
duction in  aiTected  fields  will  become  a  mat- 
ter of  hi.5tory.  This  situation  has  been  fre- 
quently demonstrated  to  the  point  where  gas 
pressure  and  oil  production  are  so  inti- 
mately associated  as  to  be  inseparable.  Di- 
version of  great  quantities  of  natural  gas  has 
the  implications  of  a  State  and  National 
catastrophe. 

B  Another  vital  factor  lies  in  the  menace 
of  seve.'-e  reduction  in  Texas'  fuel  supply. 
This  State  depends  on  natural  gas  for  do- 
mestic and  industrial  gas.  having  no  de- 
posits of  commercial  quality  coal.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Appalachian  industrial  areas 
are  in  iinmeiiaro  proximity  of  huge  reserves 
of  bitr.mincjus  coal.  To  take  natural  gas 
fiom  Texas  to  the  Tennessee  area  for  u.se  in 
place  of  coal  simply  robs  Texas  of  irreplace- 
able fuel  supplies  for  the  benefit  of  another 
area  which  possesses  huge  deposits  of  fuel. 
This  prcpcsal  is  uneconomic  in  maximum 
d?g:'oe. 

C.  A  prim.ary  asset  of  Texas  is  Its  nat- 
ural gas  reserves  Any  proposal  to  export 
this  a.>-set  to  another  area,  already  amply  pro- 
vided with  fuel  of  excellent  quality  and  in 
hi:ge  quantities,  is  economically  absurd,  a 
d.s'inct  threat  to  the  future  cf  this  State  and 
ur.f.iir  in  all  its  implications. 

Inasmuch  as  the  servicing  of  the  Appa- 
lachian area  with  natural  gas  from  Texas  is 
l:k°ly  to  eventually  Involve  the  investment 
of  large  sums  of  public  funds  throuf;h  Gov- 
einnv'nt  loar.ir,!:;  agencies,  the  anomaly  will 
be  presented  of  the  State  of  Texas  paying  in 
part  for  a  project  which  will  seriously  menace 
Its  indtistrial  development  and  threaten  its 
stattis  as  a  petroleum-producing  area. 

A.s.sembling  the  factors  entering  into  this 
subject,  the  picture  is  as  follows: 

The  gas  reserves  in  this  area  are  quite  lim- 
ited and  by  no  means  comparable  in  size  to 
these  in  the  Panhandle  area. 

At  least  one-half  of  the  gas  reserves  in  the 
Gulf  Coast  area  are  associated  with  oil,  a 
s.tuation  entirely  different  from  that  of  gas 
re.-ervcs  in  the  Panhandle  and  raidccntinent, 
which  are  lar,j;cly  unassociatcd  with  oil.  Fiom 
the  standpoint  of  conservation,  gas  associated 
w^ih  oil  Cannot  be  considered  as  available  for 
present  sale  except  incidentally  to  the  orderly 
production  of  oil. 

The  addition  of  another  200.0C0.000  cubic 
feet  per  day  of  gas  withdrawals  In  the  south 
Texas  area  to  the  rapidly  increasing  demands 
related  to  war  woik  of  local  industries  will 
Inevitably  hasten  and  lncrea.se  wasteful  use 
of  gas,  which  will  result  in  a  loss  in  ultimate 
recovery  of  oil.  as  well  as  gas.  Demands  for 
natural  gas  in  this  area  have  Increased  greatly 
wiTlnn  the  past  year,  due  to  the  expansion  of 
refinery  cpcrations  to  manufacture  petroleum 
war  products  and  the  construction  of  large 
new  chemical  and  magnesium  plants  Tre- 
mendous further  demands  will  result  within 
the  next  few  months  due  to  completion  of 
many  synthetic-rubber  plants  and  expansion 
of  the  aviation-gasoline  program.  There  are 
indications  that  the  industrial  demands  lor 
gas  m  this  area  will  continue  to  increase  in 
the  post-war  peiiod  and  will  requiie  the  full 
volume  of  gas  that  can  be  produced  without 
waste  in  ndiaccnt  lielcls. 

Tlie  Texas  Gulf  Coast  area  Is  highly  de- 
pendent uprn  petroleum  and  gas  as  fuel  for 
industrial  and  civilian  u.ses.  Excessive  with- 
drawals of  these  resources  will  lead  to  waste 
and  hasten  the  d'^.y  when  the  area  will  be- 
come dependent   upon  imports  of  high-cost 
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rael  substitutes  such  as  coal.  This  would  be 
a  serious  handicap  to  the  indtxstrial  life  and 
economic  future  of  the  region. 

The  waste  of  gas  and  oil  Is  a  matter  of 
particularly  serious  concern  now,  because  it 
appears  that  the  limited  reserves  are  being 
depleted  very  ri-pldly.  The  situation  is  such 
that  Government  officials  have  given  suppoit 
to  projects  tor  the  development  of  processes 
to  manufacture  gasoline  from  coal  In  view 
of  the  importance  of  gasoline  to  our  econ- 
omy, and  the  limited  supplies  of  crude,  it  Is 
necessary  to  consider  the  future  sources  and 
cost  of  providing  substitute  gasoline. 

The  petroleum  indtistry  considers  gas  as 
part  of  its  oil  reserve,  which  will  ultimately 
be  used  to  meet  gasoline  demands.  The 
president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
has  estimated  that  motor  gasoline  can  be 
made  from  natural  gas  at  6  to  9  cents  per 
gallon,  only  slightly  above  the  present  cost 
from  crude  oil,  and  only  40  percent  of  the 
cost  from  coal.  Therefore,  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  welfare  It  will  prove  much 
more  advantageous  to  conserve  existing  gas 
resources  for  primary  use  in  order  to  prolong 
the  period  In  which  low-cost  motor  gasoline 
can  be  made  available  to  the  pubUc. 


Passinf  of  Monarchy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOBTH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25) .  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President*.  I 
have  before  me  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Journal-American  of  October 
23.  1943.  entitled  "The  New  Monarchs," 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE   ITEW    MONARCHS 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  byproducts 
common  to  both  World  War  No.  1  and  World 
War  No.  2  has  been  the  progressive  deteriora- 
tion of  the  institution  of  royalty.  With  little 
more  than  passing  notice  families  and  hier- 
archies which  for  centuries  claimed  to  rule 
by  divine  right  have  dropped  from  the  head 
of  the  procession  to  places  of  almost  com- 
plete anonymity  in  the  passing  parade.  One 
form  of  monarchy  has  almost  faded  out  of 
world  consciousness  under  the  impact  of  the 
doctrine  that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal  and  that  all  just  powers  of  government 
are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Simultaneously,  however,  a  new  type  of  des- 
potic monarchy,  masquerading  luider  the 
forms  of  democracy  and  paying  lip-service  to 
the  people  as  the  source  of  power,  has  been 
and  is  spreading  over  the  earth  at  an  alarm- 
ing pace. 

Less  than  30  years  ago.  William  of  Hohen- 
Kollern,  addressed  as  the  all  highest.  Issued 
the  Imperial  edict  launching  the  attack  on 
Belgium  and  Prance.  Czar  Nicholas,  of  the 
House  of  Romanoff,  gave  the  order  for  the 
Russian  legions  to  cross  into  East  Prussia. 
Pranz  Joseph,  of  the  Hapsburg  line,  had  al- 
ready sent  his  Hungarian  and  Avistrian  hus- 
sars across  the  borders  of  the  dual  monarchy. 


Today,  the  Hohenzollems,  the  Romanoffs 
and  the  Hapsburgs  scarcely  rate  a  paragraph 
in  the  news.  The  Bourbons  of  Spain  are 
trj'lng  to  lobby  their  way  back  into  power; 
the  House  of  Savoy  in  Italy  must  await  the 
verdict  of  the  people  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war;  Carol  of  Rumania  haunts  the  night 
clubs  of  Mexico  City  while  his  son  leads  a 
precarious  existence  as  a  puppet;  assorted 
refugee  monarchs  wonder  what  the  future 
holds.    This  is  but  the  European  scene. 

In  Egypt,  ancient  Persia,  and  India  the 
native  kings  and  princes  occupy  their 
thrones  by  sufferance  and  during  good  be- 
havior. Good  behavior  is  exemplified  by  a 
prompt  and  complete  compliance  with  In- 
structions from  alien  authority.  In  Asia. 
the  King  of  Siam  and  the  Emperor  of  Man- 
chukuo  furnish  a  secondary  comic  relief  to 
the  great  Oriental  farce  In  whlcb  Hirohito. 
the  Son  of  Heaven,  blinks  owlishly  as  be  car- 
ries out  the  instructions  of  the  military  auto- 
crats kow-towing  before  him. 

Only  in  those  lands  in  whicta  the  royal 
house  has  long  since  siirrendered  any  right 
to  interfere  with  the  proceaaes  of  popular 
government  does  the  occupant  of  a  throne 
enjoy  any  prospect  of  continued  teiumcy. 

This  amazing  panorama,  coupled  with  a 
widespread  Ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  monarchy,  has  led  to  almost  universal 
acceptance  of  the  Idea  that  the  people  In  the 
respective  nations  control  their  own  destiny. 

In  his  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Gibbon  pointed  out  that  whererer 
the  command  of  the  army  and  control  of  the 
public  funds  are  actually  exercised  by  the 
same  person,  such  a  state  la  a  monarchy  not- 
withstanding it  might  be  given  some  other 
designation. 

No  informed  person  will  question  the  fact 
that  Mussolini.  Hitler.  Tojo,  and  Stalin  have 
been  monarchs  in  the  real  meaning  of  the 
term,  even  If  they  pretcfsd  to  hold  power  and 
govern  In  conjunction  \rtith  a  Grand  Council, 
or  a  Reichstag,  or  a  Diet,  or  a  Congress  of 
Soviets.  In  connection  with  these  figures  the 
interesting  fact  is  that  even  they  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  fiction  that  they 
are  responsive  to  the  people. 

However,  the  most  insidious  undermining 
of  popular  govertunent  is  not  taking  place  In 
the  domains  of  any  of  these  rulers  but  In  the 
homelands  of  democratic  principles. 

Several  years  before  the  Issue  of  bureauc- 
racy became  acute  in  the  United  States,  Lord 
Hewart  of  Bury,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  who  occupied  his  exalted  office  from 
1922  until  his  death  a  few  months  ago,  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  "The  New  Despotism." 

When  It  Is  recalled  that  Lord  Hewart  was  a 
member  of  the  Liberal  government  of  Lloyd 
George,  this  remarkable  volume  should  com- 
mand the  respectful  Interest  of  all  people 
who  believe  In  freedom  and  are  fighting  to 
preserve  It. 

In  bis  treatise  on  the  growtb  of  the  power 
of  bureaucracy  In  England,  Lord  Hewart 
wrote  In  1928: 

"That  there  Is  In  existence,  and  In  certain 
quarters  In  the  ascendant,  a  genuine  belief 
that  parliamentary  Institutions  and  the  rule 
of  law  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
and  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  depart- 
mental despot,  who  shall  at  once  be  scien- 
tific and  benevolent,  but  above  all  a  law 
unto  himself,  needs  no  demonstration. 

"The  bureaucratic  despot  we  already  have." 

With  reference  to  the  methods  used  by  the 
old  kings  and  the  new  despots  to  get  power, 
he  wrote: 

"In  those  days  the  method  was,  defy  Par- 
liament— and  it  failed.  In  these  days  the 
method  Is  to  cajole,  to  coerce,  aad  to  use  Par- 


liament— and  it  is  strangely  luccessfxil.  Th« 
old  despotism,  which  was  defeated,  offered 
Parliament  a  challenge.  The  new  despotism. 
which  Is  not  yet  defeated,  gives  Parliament 
an  anesthetic.  The  strategy  Is  different. 
but  the  goal  to  the  same.  It  ts  to  subor- 
dinate Parliament,  to  evade  the  courts,  and 
to  render  the  will  or  the  caprice  of  the  ex- 
ecutive unfettered  and  supreme." 

Thus  spoke  the  late  Lord  Chief  Jiutlce  of 
England  in  relation  to  a  bureaucracy  which 
was  meek,  humble,  and  law-abiding  In  com- 
parison with  its  American  counterpart.  He 
might  have  been  dlacuaalng  the  current  alt- 
uation  in  this  land  at  the  free  when  he  wrote 
the  observation: 

"Much  toll,  and  not  a  little  blood,  have 
been  spent  in  bringing  slowly  Into  beli^;  a 
polity  wherein  the  people  make  tbelr  lawa, 
and  Independent  Judges  administer  than. 
If  that  edifice  is  to  be  overthrown,  let  the 
overthrow  be  accompUahed  openly.  Never  let 
it  be  said  that  liberty  and  justice,  having 
with  difficulty  been  won.  were  suffered  to  be 
abstracted  or  Impaired  In  a  fit  of  absence  of 
mind." 


Lef  s  Fif  lit  the  Axis  luteal  •(  0»  Allact 


EXTENSION  OP  REBAARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  IL  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1943 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  months  our  armies  liave  made 
tremendous  progress  toward  the  wln- 
tilng  of  the  war.  We  have  won  Italy 
over  to  our  side.  Oerme^n  cities  have 
been  severely  damaged.  The  Japanese 
are  beginning  to  get  theirs  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

But  here  at  home,  folk&  have  been 
spending  their  time  oondemnixig  our 
allies.  If  we  spent  half  the  energy  try- 
ing to  resolve  our  differences  which  we 
are  spending  in  magnifying  them,  they 
would  disappear. 

Right  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  stop 
criticizing  the  British,  the  Russians,  and 
the  Chinese  and  to  start  working  to- 
gether. Right  now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
quit  the  subtle  process  of  back-biting 
and  fault-finding  directed  against  Eng- 
land, Russia,  and  China,  in  favor  of  a 
real  effort  to  understand  and  sjrmpa- 
thize  with  our  allies. 

The  thousands  of  words  attadcing 
British  imperialism.  Russian  commun- 
ism and  so-called  Chinese  reactionaries, 
are  neither  winning  the  war  nor  con- 
tributing to  peace.  The  sly  propaganda 
which  tends  to  tmdermlne  our  united 
front  may  cost  thousands  of  lives  by 
driving  us  apart. 

In  one  word,  this  Is  the  time  for  us  to 
fight  the  enemy  and  stop  flgbUng  our 
friends.  The  sooner  our  intelleetuaU 
and  our  hatemongers  stop  their  private 
war,  the  sooner  we  shall  win  the  real  war 
and  begin  to  buUd  a  worth-while  last- 
ing peace. 
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What  America  Needs  Most  Is  a  Thorough 
House  Cleaning  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  SENATX  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  ODANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  last  night  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co..  entitled 
•'What  America  Needs  Most  Is  a 
Thorough  House  Cleaning  in  Washing- 
ton," and  that  a  copy  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  86  bearing  on  the  subject  be 
printed  immediately  following  my 
speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  Senate  joint  resolution  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  want  to  thank  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Ck>.  and  its  affiliated  radio  stations  for 
making  this  radio  time  available  to  me.  I 
also  want  to  say  that  I  believe  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  have  given  and  will 
continue  to  give  100  percent  support  to 
-  those  who  are  charged  with  providing  the 
leadership  to  fight  the  war  In  which  we  are 
cow  engaged  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I 
believe  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has,  from  the  people  and  from  the  Congress. 
100  percent  support  In  carrying  forward  our 
war  effort.  I  think  the  people  of  America  are 
satisfied  with  the  strategy  that  has  been 
adopted  and  carrier^  out  by  our  armed  forces 
and.  thank  God.  the  war  Is  being  conducted 
by  the  generals  and  not  by  the  Washington 
bungling  bureaucrats.  But  I  also  want  to 
•ay.  very  emphatically,  that  I  think  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  are  very  much  displeased 
with  the  way  the  bureaucrats  are  handling 
our  domeatic  affairs.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
tny  remarka  this  evening  to  a  discussion  of 
the  muddled  conditions  on  the  home  front, 
I  think  the  controversy  which  In  now  raging 
thrmjghtrtit  the  United  8tHt««  abottt  condl- 
Honn  on  the  htrme  front  has  bc^n  brought 
abniit  bfcauM  til  «h«  fact  that  Wf  havo  in 
high  pif9»  In  WMhitmuin  «  btimlt  tit  Ctm- 
tnunlMle  and  "ttiUtw  trav«t#r<i"  uttu)  arc  (ryih« 
ttj  «!•#  ih»>  Wif  pniin  tti  eMmtul\n§§  iHKir  mnut 
vfti'fUVf,  wHtcH  M  In  W/fiVaK  ih«  (J<»m«ll« 
§4n,tumif  »t  mtf  MtiUih  tnui  «  <)i/mmu<ii*«(M 
t,f  MM<i«lutifl  aiaiii  And  b«ar  (h  tnihti,  ibia 
f0hitn\iMUiMt  ut  iHiWft  h««  hiii  nM  lf««ii  Otitia 
ttu  B0in>uiti  iH  \H0  war  ft  •tariMil  alNrut  (o 
f00tn  ii0iiit$  w*  m>t  \niii  lit*  War  anH  Uidv  %t» 
iwtihtf  ilia  war  ^win'Wf  nit  n  nuim  (««  rihlftb 
IU0  jiiH  Hi  I'DMtMliNifiii  pwwar  rH(|  ntnmu- 

ItWtit  AM0fit» 

Whaii  litM  Nation  was  |itiiH«««t  tHl<»  wai, 
|)»«M  ruiluw  ifavalar*  anil  ftooialiat*  a\a  n«i 
liavK  t«i  e>«ma  lu  WaabiiN^ton,  th«iy  wvra  a)> 
ruady  h«r#  Many  ut  tUein  warn  oocupyiog 
kay  piaeaa  in  the  radaral  Uovarnment.  Whaii 
war  vaa  (taeUrad  tl\a  people  of  tha  United 
■tataa  bad  alraady  begun  to  raallM  that  they 
had  bMR  Mmdfolded  and  led  into  national 
aoclallam  and  a  amall  reaction  had  already 
atarted  In  the  Congress  reflcetlag  the  dis- 
approval of  tha  10  years  of  gradual  growth 
of  soclallam,  communism,  and  collectivism 
In  our  Fadarai  Ovvernment.  These  smart 
fellow  trarelers.  who  hover-  around  the 
throne  In  Washington,  were  quick  to  sense 
this  reaction  of  the  American  people;  these 
gOToriunental  termites  sought  to  bore  deeper 
Into    strategic    places    where    the    domestic 


economy  of  this  Nation  was  being  handled. 
and  while  the  leopards  have  not  changed 
their  spots,  they  have  tried  to  camouflage 
their  spots.  Under  the  guise  of  war  emer- 
gency we  have  seen  efforts  started  In  almost 
every  field  of  domestic  activity  to  use  the 
war  effort  as  a  means  to  entrench  in  power 
these  governmental  bureaucrats  who  thus 
far  had  been  unable  to  make  a  finished  job 
of  selling  America  on  the  Ideas  of  commu- 
nism and  socialism.  So  today  the  battle 
Is  on.  and  It  is  a  real  battle,  being 
fought  by  constitutional  American  citizens 
to  recover  and  preserve  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  a 
battle  designed  to  reestablish  In  America  a 
government  of  law  by  the  people  instead  of 
a  government  of  edicts  by  bungling  bureau- 
crats. People  are  beginning  to  ask:  "What 
shall  it  profit  us  If  we  destroy  dictatorship 
abroad  only  to  establish  dictatorship  here  at 
home?"  It  Is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  un- 
less the  people  of  the  United  States  rally  to 
the  cause  and  unite  on  a  campaign  of  a 
thorough  housecleanlng  in  Washington  the 
time  Is  not  far  distant  when  through  the 
power  of  the  vast  Government  boards  and 
bureaus,  backed  up  by  the  power  of  the  pub- 
lic purse,  State  government  will  be  destroyed, 
local  government  will  become  a  meaningless 
term,  free  enterprise  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  we  will  become  the  directed  and 
regulated  slaves  of  a  highly  centralized  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  will  have  in  America 
the  type  of  dictatorship  which  we  are  now 
fighting  to  destroy  In  Europe. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  American 
people  to  get  back  to  the  fundamentals  of 
Americanism,  as  set  up  by  our  forefaiheis, 
and  declare  themselves  most  emphatically 
that  In  our  domestic  affairs  there  Is  no  place 
In  America  for  communism,  socialism,  or  any 
of  the  other  foreign  "isms"  built  around  col- 
lective dictatorship.  I  say  to  you  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  only  hope  for  this  country 
Is  to  reestablish  In  America,  government  In 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
where  the  powers  of  government  are  exer- 
cised by  the  three  departments  of  govern- 
ment— executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial.  It 
Is  my  most  sincere  belief  that  unless  this  be 
done,  and  unless  it  be  done  now.  your  children 
and  my  children  will  never  know  what  it  M 
to  live  as  free  American  clllzenn.  ench  to 
carry  hl.i  or  her  own  responsibility  in  fhP 
affairs  of  life.  ThI.*  dlsenxp  of  romnni- 
nlstlc  bureaucracy  which  hnn  b^-pn  slowly 
Hpfadlng  Uktt  ctpppinti  parnlyxli*  nvpr  fhp  ttpf 
Inaittiit.ionii  til  thin  Nation.  I*  n  tlon<lly  (liopsao 
and  Iha  p«tl*nt  far#>a  a  ffKli  ft  1*  Mm*  •'» 
utt»  dra*ii«  f«n«llM  and  1  iti»^«'f'ft««  f»»'*f('.B» 
iiraatia  ratn#di«>«,  bin  ih*  t-ttfiUpn  v/ttuh  I 

pf'iptmm  ttt»  In  UtiM  WMh  Mta  miuiul  niili  t«t,»K| 
pf\ltf\pi00  Utttilt  WbK'b  flumi>tniUii  wfni- 
»!•♦(«  N  l/a^il  TUf  iftf  f'fnii/lMMMi  III  Ot>« 
OovarMrnaiit  Waa  Ul«|  im  Iha  pnitM|/l«  nl  u 
Koilfial  (iMvariinifiit  wHIi  H'mHixI  («"w*'M  n 
Uttt/0mhi0iti  (I'll  IMIII*  arMiMil  ini'ii,  hut  a 
il<«yMMtMi«iii  (null  ai*(Wh<t  law  bMa««i  mi  ititxii- 
iitanial  pttuti\pl0n     Ihm^ti  niiitii*  t)i/iiM*y  i« 

full  (if  0'iitimn  WaMllhH*  "f  "M'  ^i*0  HMKoti.ia 
(>rMVMlg  Ibal  It  WhM  huVP¥  |Hi<»t|M>i><l  Whtn  tint 

pf0t0tn  (!i/nai|ii4tiuH  wua  tiiih\iit>ii  {Um  ili<t 
tint*  would  0viir  nmo  m  Aiit«>riin  wticn  iha 

linijplti  ut  IhU  NtttlUII  WuUld  tl<i(-'l  ittt-ll  tu  |Uit]. 
Il(j  ufltea  and  ket>p  iha  dhiiik  one*  lUtie  (lis 
reinalndflf  of  their  liven.  With  a  rapidly  ex< 
pundtug  pupulatton  which  hu«  gii;wii  until  it 
la  now  more  than  130,000,000  people,  with  the 
factiitlea  of  education  developed  as  never  be- 
fore developed  In  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  surely  we  are  not  so  hhort  on  good  men 
that  we  must  allow  the  same  old  cronies  to 
stay  In  Washington  year  after  year  and  term 
aft^ir  term,  almost  perpetually  and  eternaHy 
as  do  the  kings  of  dynasties  in  the  old  country. 
Now,  my  friends,  I  say  to  you  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  have  left  the  control  of 
the   affairs   of   government   so   long   la    the 


hands  of  pus.'iyfootlng  politicians  whose  con- 
stant thought  in  reelection,  reelection,  and 
recleciion.  until  the  banner  of  reelection  has 
almost  superseded  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 
The  dangerous  disease  of  Communism,  So- 
cialism, and  collectivism  has  secured  such 
a  strong  foothold  that  we  do  not  have  time 
now  to  begin  slow  treatment  of  all  the  symp- 
toms; what  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  apply  a 
good  strong  dose  of  the  principles  of  consti- 
tutional government  directly  to  the  source 
of  the  disease.  If  the  people  will  do  th'.s. 
then  through  the  orderly  processes  of  the 
three  departments  of  government  as  origi- 
nally frnmed  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  all  of  these  various  and 
sundry  evils  under  which  most  of  our 
people  are  suffering  today  will  be  corrected. 
I  express  to  you  as  my  considered  Judg- 
ment that  the  greatest  remedy  to  bring 
about  this  corrected  condition  Is  to  limit  to 
6  years  the  term  of  service  of  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  also  the  President 
a'\d  the  Vice  President.  I  have  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Con.«=titutlnn  of  the  United  States.  My 
friend.s.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  present  oc- 
cupuit  of  tlie  White  House  nor  am  I  criti- 
cising a.ny  man  now  serving  in  the  House  of 
Reprc.=!entatlves  or  In  the  Senate.  This  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  I  am  proposing 
would  place  the  same  limit  on  me  regarding 
reelection  as  a  United  States  Senator  that  I 
am  seeking  to  impose  upon  all  others  who 
are  serving.  I  have  studied  the  situation 
here  in  Washington  carefully  for  2  years 
a:.d  I  think  I  have  put  my  finger  on  the  sore 
spot.  I  am  convinced  that  If  you  leave  any 
man  in  Washington  long  enough,  he  will  lose 
contact  with  the  people  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed to  reprc.'^ent;  he  will  become  sub- 
servient to  the  bureaucrats  who  are  the  dis- 
pensers of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Federal 
Jobs;  he  will  constantly  have  in  his  mind 
not  how  he  may  best  .serve  the  great  rank  and 
file  of  the  people,  but  his  one  thought  will 
be  how  he  may  gesticulate  and  gyrate  so  as 
to  insure  his  reelection,  reelection,  and  re- 
election. 

We  have  developed  In  Washington  a  situa- 
tion where  the  executive  department  of 
Government  through  the  use  of  Federal 
patronare  and  taxpayers'  money  has  made 
the  C  ngre-fl  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senate  and  the  Hou^e  nf  nrpresentatlves,  Its 
fiub^iprvierit  slnve".  and  you  are  not  going  to 
r'estqhll'h  rptil.  true,  find  tried  demortHtic 
i;ovprnm''fi»  In  thli  rr/unfry  until  this  «v*lem 
l«  hfokpii  op  AfKl  UytP  in  only  nuf  wny  In 
htKiH  It  llf;  Mfi'I  Ih'i'  Is  for  lh«  p#>"pM  (it  this 
t-U<t'ii\  fo  \iiPnk  tip  Mil*  WanhliiKlon  «lVfi«*<y 
'1'il(  l,y  iirriliii.i;  u,  n  ffttm  tU0  fcfm  nf  a«/V* 
Iri.  ,.f  »v"ty  fitiiKii  lr„iitttii  timt'ittt  mi  ««  iti 
KU'Oni.Om  )|,m«  h'tUm^Y  ''•'»  afwy  fi*«a  ji^tig 
t-iii.tniu  hi  |.>||»  |/(|il«l  Mil  Hhii  h0iiitn0  frnii 
t'l  tthi  MilitiK  ili'iMM  i,t  linM  tit  AthailMt 
'Mil"  v*lll  |(o«|i|v«i)y  |*riiv«>i'  a  I'lhitlHiin  trniii 
»l»v..l..),Mi«(   ^UiiK    l|i»r   iHiffiNM'<iH*«   and   Ilia 

|(l|l.|li'    <m<|Ml«    VOll    \i„,k    lipMll    llMMINKlVak    H4 

Dill    iit>-iii«    Hh'l    ii)iint    Ilia    in)ii^i\u    N«    Ilia 

kMv.inIa       nil     (lt«y      hi,W     l\'l        |l      j*     I|M|«      {II 

K"i  hn>\>  ii.  II, u  itiinl  of  i;o^friiiiii>ii(  piMVifltid 

for  11,  II, «  ('.(M^UIKli,,!,  ,,(  ||,M  Ui.ilBd  ttlrttr., 
tMipitt  it,o  ),.^.,|,iB  nia  Uiii  ii.tt«it>ik  ana  Uia 
|)iii(ii.-  I  fjiiiitia  urtt  Ilia  bt^rvantH,  and  I  wtirij 
Voii  yuii  Hit-  u,  {  guihg  to  yet  ijHfk  to  tliut 
kiiiil  of  Kovfniiiifiu  uiiiil  you  conduct  a 
ilinrMU;.ih  hoiihf-eifHtuiiB  In  Washington  at 
the  p<,lis  in  1014  I  huy  to  you  that  If  the 
people  (,f  the  United  States  will  retire  to  pri- 
vate life  the  PreEident,  the  Vice  President, 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  they  have  served  as 
nu'ch  a<<  6  years,  they  will  break  up  this 
sy.  tcm  of  bureaucratic  bungling  and  patron- 
age dKspensing  v.h^ch  is  destroying  the  very 
heart  of  our  democracy.  It  Is  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  correction  be  made  If  we 
hope  to  salvage  any  cf  cur  greet  demccratlc 
Government  before  it  Is  entirely  beyond  re- 
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demptlon,  and  it  Is  my  honest  opinion  that 
this  is  the  only  way  It  can  be  accomplished. 
You  will  never  solve  the  problems  which  this 
Nation  faces  by  electing  to  public  office  either 
all  Democrats  or  all  Republicans,  but  you  can 
solve  the  problem  by  electing  Individuals  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  claim  to  be  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans,  who  believe  In  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution 
and  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  those  prin- 
ciples, and  then  not  permit  them  to  stay  in 
office  long  enough  to  team  up  with  each 
ether  and  create  a  powerful  ruling  dynasty. 

Now,  friends,  of  course  the  present  Members 
of  Congress  may  not  approve  my  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  thus  disqualify  them- 
selves for  reelection,  but  If  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales  will  retire  to  private  life  as 
rapidly  as  they  come  up  for  reelection  every 
man  who  has  served  as  much  as  six  years,  and 
elect  new  members  of  Congress  committed 
to  writing  Into  the  Constitution  a  permanent 
Inhibition  against  elected  public  servants 
serving  more  than  six  years,  I  will  guarantee 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  will  begin 
to  have  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  instead  of  having 
government  of.  by  and  for  the  professional 
politicians,  the  patronage  dispensing  bureau- 
crats, and  the  permanent  officeholders,  all  of 
which  constitutes  the  great  Washington, 
D.  C. — meaning  Washington  Dynasty  Club. 
In  closing  let  me  sound  this  solemn  truth: 
We  have  in  America  today  more  than  130.- 
000.000  people,  we  spend  money  by  the  bil- 
lions to  educate  our  citizens  and  have  the 
best  educational  system  of  any  nation  on 
earth.     If  it  be  true  that  out  of  this  130,000,- 

000  people  we  cannot,  every  6  years,  find  Just 
one  person  who  is  competent  to  be  our 
President,  and  only  531  persons  who  are  com- 
petent to  fill  the  places  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  then  we  should  admit  that  demo- 
cratic government  is  a  complete  flop,  and 
that  the  people  are  not  competent  to  rule 
themselves  If  you  do  not  want  conditions 
to  go  on  in  Washington  as  they  have  been  go- 
ing, and  as  they  are  now  going  on.  then  let 
us  have  a  thorough  house  cleaning  In  Wash- 
ington in  1944  Let's  give  the  present  Wash- 
ington officials  an  opportunity  to  go  back 
home  to  civilian  life  and  try  to  make  a  living 
under  the  laws  they  themselves  have  passed 

1  would  like  to  hear  from  nil  you  folks  who 
are  inleiretrd  in  this  subject  Your  vlewn  will 
be  prently  appreciated  As  long  ss  our  ««uppty 
lasta,  copies  of  this  upeerh  will  be  mnllod  to 
all  who  write  m#  I  will  hroadcniit  on  nn- 
tiihfr  upimmk  'tUutndftf  night  h(  fl  3<)  p  m  . 
0nf*ftu  W»f  litfi»>  Thit  \n  nptmint  W  ttt 
()  t)4Wtrt ,  iH  Ti-nac  •>fi*ttliiiia  itnin  fmit  Na» 
l)of)f«  f',«|i|<Ml  ti'"iiihiuht  0hi\  iiiay  ffnd 
t>|«ift«  0niU  and  0'fntf  ifii0  ut  U* 

Ji.tiil  ia*MiMl|'(ti  |H''|,if«>iMti  t»h  ninfiiiUitmif 
hi  III*  ('>Hi«H)i|'>"ii  IiiiiMm>|i|  llm  I«<mi|i«<  of 
iffji'*"   iif   Mf"**!'!"!!!    Midi    Vli'i"    t*l^'»\l^^ltl^    iit 

lltK  lllllll'l  ^lMl«4  lllXl  M''M|ll»>«  Iff  (  o||< 
tiiUM  hi  n  fHUhl  Hh'l  IMitioalMM  llMillHllnlia 
oi,  Ilia  N|i|io|iilMi«iil  III  •l«iii|i,M  of  itotttiM 
\iPiinn\ii   Ik  i'n\i0 

ti'"iiitit<it  !»(/  f'li*  Mr'iuilf  mill  Uiiiiiit  III  Hi-p' 
ffaPiilulU  I'd  lif  fllf  lliiiliul  blulfJi  nf  Aiiietr 
tilt  til  Uititf/iti^i  itmeinliltit  iliiii-lliuitt  III 
ttii'h  Huumd  I'litiiun  iiig  (/iciciii  i ,  Thui  tha 
followiiiK  HiUi'le  U  |iro|>ohe(l  tm  uii  Hiiitud' 
niont  to  the  C'onbilluiioM  ot  the  Unitad 
Bttttes,  which  ahull  be  \ttlid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legtslatiues  of  three- 
fourths   of  the  several  State:>: 

"Abticli  — 

"Sbctiok  1.  The  term  of  office  of  each  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  of  each  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  elected  after 
the  date  of  this  article  takes  effect  shall  be 
6  years;  and  no  person  who  shall  have  served 
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as  President  or  Vice  President  shall  be  eligible 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  or  the 
office  of  Vice  President. 

"Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tion or  appointment  to  the  office  of  Senator 
or  Representative  m  Congress  for  any  term 
which,  if  served  by  such  person,  would  cause 
the  aggregate  service  cf  such  person  as  a 
Member  of  either  or  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  exceed  6 
yeai-s. 

"Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  section  1  or 
section  2  of  this  article  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  any  person  who  may  hold  the 
office  of  President,  Vice  President,  Senator, 
or  Representative  in  Congress,  during  the 
term  within  which  this  article  Is  ratified 
from  holding  such  office  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term. 

"Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to 
any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  who  holds,  or  who  shall  have 
held  within  5  years  next  preceding  the  date 
of  such  appointment,  the  office  of  Senator 
or  Representative  in  Congress  or  of  Judge 
of  any  court  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  but  nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
appointment  or  assignment  of  a  person  who 
holds  the  office  of  Judge  of  a  court  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
office  of  Judge  of  any  other  court  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  5.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress.' 


The  Connally  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or    MINWrSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  26  ( leqUlative  day  of 
Monday.  October  £5),  1943 

Mr,  BALL.  Mr,  President.  I  «^k 
imanlfnous  ronnenf.  to  have  prinfpd  Jn 
\hp  Apppfidix  of  fhi«  n^onti  an  nn\c\e 
f-fillUrd  "Wp  AtP  On  Oiir  Way,"  bt  fl«rtii-i 
Ntvrr,  twin  ihf  Wanhmgtofi  Pimi  of  Jhh 
tb'tffiifiM 

'VUt>i0  bMfig  nn  f>bJ^f'«lofl,  iU0  uMlcl" 
waa  tniUiiii  in  itP  j/iliilffl  ifi  Ihn  mnm, 

N»   f<ll|0W«' 

VII*    (ONMAMy   aMoMifli'M 

(Ny  NNfiial  N<«v*M 

f.lka  a  MiMiar  Maiikal,  Ilia  (iiiiifiNlly  roMilif 
(I'll,  n-ummun  AiiiiiK'aii  iitMi'War  |»it|iy  i» 
iM|iHlila  tif  l>iilM||  kirairlian  Ui  Mivai  a  ifiaal 
vnliaiy  of  fetrHliM*  ha<Jfall«;wii,  Uui  la  iuu  m<W 
aii'l  liaiiiiity  (u  vvaiiii  any  ut  thfin 

H  Unuih  Ilia  nniua  of  tlia  oliairinan  of  Iha 
l^iiraiKii  Keltiituiia  Cutnmlitae,  who  la  any- 
lliiiiK  but  an  laolaiiotilfei;  but  It  alao  has  the 
approval  uf  certain  Henaluri  who  are  nothing 
elhe  but, 

It  can  mean  all  things  to  all  men.  Prop- 
erly Implemented,  it  can  prove  to  be.  as  Sena- 
tor CoHNALtr  says  It  la,  a  "forward  step"  aig- 
nlflcant  of  an  "advanced  and  responsible  atti- 
tude toward  foreign  relationships."  As  It 
stands  today,  however.  It  Is  a  draft  on  a  bank 
unendowed  with  funds. 

The  Connally  resolution  consists  altogether 
of  only  65  words,  of  which  30  in  all  have  to  do 


with  post-war  policy.    The  third  paragraph 
reads : 

"That  the  United  Statea,  acting  throiigh  Itn 
constitutional  processes.  Join  with  free  and 
sovereign  nations  In  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  cf  International  authority  with 
power  to  prevent  aggreealon  and  to  preaerve 
the  peace  of  the  world." 

If  this  sentence  Is  read  hurriedly  Ita  mean- 
ing appears  to  be  elear,  namely,  that  If  the 
committee's  recommendation  is  carried  out 
the  United  States  will  form  part  of  an  Inter- 
national body  capable  of  suppressing  aggres- 
sion. 

But  a  closer  study  of  the  resolution  createa 
doubt  whether  this  sentence  must  necessarily 
be  interpreted  In  this  fashion. 

First  of  all.  there  is  the  stipulation  that  the 
United  States  act  "through  Its  constitutional 
processes." 

What  does  this  meanf  Does  it  merely  mean 
that  t>efore  the  President  or  anyone  else  can 
commit  the  United  States  to  any  specific 
program  of  action  In  International  affairs, 
the  Senate  will  have  to  give  Its  approval? 

If  that  Is  all  that  the  clause  was  Intended 
to  mean,  then  It  was  unnecessary  to  Include 
it.  Obviously,  any  treaty  or  covenant  the 
Chief  Executive  makes  with  foreign  powers 
will  be  subject  to  the  Senate's  constitutional 
authority   to  approve  or  disapprove. 

Or  is  the  clause  merely  a  pointed  reminder 
that  while  the  Senate  Is  willing  to  be  on  lU 
way,  it  doesn't  yet  know  where  It  is  going; 
that  while  It  Is  willing  to  talk  generalltlea 
of  post-war  cooperation.  It  is  unwilling  or 
unready  at  this  time  to  commit  lUelf  beyond 
generalities?  » 

If  that  Is  the  meaning  Yf  the  "constitu- 
tional processee"  clause,  then  we  are  obvi- 
ously back  where  we  started  from.  For  It 
will  alwa3-s  be  possible  for  a  third  of  the  Sen- 
ate plus  one.  to  say  that  while  they  believe 
in  American  participation  In  a  program  of 
enforcing  peace,  they  are  opposed  to  the  par- 
ticular plan  that  may  be  worked  out. 

This.  In  fact.  Is  precisely  what  happened 
In  1919. 

Only  a  handful  of  Senators  at  that  time 
were  opposed  to  a  league.  What  more  than 
a  third  of  them  were  opposed  to  was  WU<* 
son's  league. 

Thus,  on  January  29,  1919,  one  Senator 
declared : 

•1  am  very  frank  to  say  that  If  the  Pretl- 
dent  ran  return  to  the  United  States  With  ■ 
|pf>gti«>  nf  nations  which  does  not  fellm|uieh 
our  ftorer^lanlr  and  which  in  fwillty  Will  Im 
a  pt0itPni)i/0  lit  tuiutf  wafi.  I  shall  weleofTMi 
miwt  n\0tHv  and  fnthtMiaat lastly  thte  greai 
a'Mftnpli»hftja»i«  " 

f  ha  IMifiat^rf  wh«>  aaid  Ihst  wa«,  M(#««  it 
lit  lii'i,  HiauM  Jitf4H0nn,  lit  (>Nii(4/rniN,  wtH 
WW*  mi  mmu  Ui  iiiaH/yar  that  tha  laague  wHM'H 
Wilson  l>MHHflil  hni'U  tmm  Pnm  wa«  luii  wU»i 
h0  .f/iHMM/N  liad  had  in  fnind  «<  all. 

Itfihuiii^ium  Iha  giaai  Ui'^ii  (he  iafiaffl 
MiH>i«  alKini  aivaraighiy  In  |»|(f,  M>ine  wilt 
lia  atMiaiid  lilt  viawini  Hfiili  tutipmim  Ihe 
otaiiaa  ii,  ii,a  f  nimaTlV  roMilnliofi  whiiJi 
»ii00k»  III  Iha  VhHsii  Mlalaa  )olitl»»f  wiUl 
'  fi»>a  and  aovafnlaM   liatloiia  " 

oiivii'Ukly  aiMfia  only  fiae  ai»d  te/vafaign 
I, Hi  lull*  ^Hii  foiiM  pall  of  an  lMi#rnat|ofial 
unltr.  tha  anipUaai*  mvan  on  iida  olaiiae  in 
ihx  itfiM<iuiioii  auagoaia  that  no  airangameiii 
niUki  U0  made  which  natilcia  tha  freedom 
or  impalrii  tha  aovtraiKnty  of  tl>e  United 
Btatt>s,  the  Senate,  ot  courae,  deurrotutnf 
wttether  It  duea  or  nut. 

Finally,  the  question  arises  aa  to  Just  what 
Is  meant  by  "power  to  prevent  aggreaslou 
and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world," 

This  seems  like  full  and  complete  aban- 
donment of  Isolation.  It  may  mean  Just 
that,  although  the  rejection  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  more  precise  and  clear-cut  Pepper 
and  Wagner  amendments  raises  doubu  on 
that  score. 
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It  is  obvious  that  In  the  effort  to  achieve 
unity  the  S?nate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee sacrificed  clarity.  The  suspicion  will  not 
down  that  the  Senate  resolution  merely  ex- 


d.^ t-i  n  t^ ^       ( ^v^^i ar^  1  ii  t  t r^^rt 


"feel  It  neceseary  to  express  burning  convic- 
tions about  Russia  or  Badoglio  or  China" 
should  at  least  explain  "the  personal  and 
controversial  nature  of  their  views"  to  thfiir 


While  today  we  still  look  Into  a  pre- 
carious future,  we  have  an  ever-Increasing 
faith  in  our  final  victory.  Our  problems  are 
these   cf    a   g'gantic   effort   in    wartime.      It 
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to  humanity  and  for  civilization.  Of  .  urse 
thry  have  no  thought  of  this  human  en- 
deavor. Tliey  are  content  to  kill  and  to  en- 
slave 


Many  votes  were  received  after  the  election 
was  over.  Likewise,  we  all  know  that  mil- 
lions of  soldiers  and  sailors  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  at  all. 


Island,  and  I  Introduced  last  June  an  amend- 
ment  to  the  basic  law  whicli  we  deemed  more 
efficacious  In  allowing  the  soldier,  wherever 

he  Is     A   better  nnnortiinltir  fn  vntit 
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It  Is  obvious  that  In  the  effort  to  achieve 
unity  the  S^'nate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee eacrificcd  clarity.  The  suspicion  will  not 
duwn  that  the  Senate  resolution  merely  ex- 
presses Senate  irresolution. 


Amy,  Coli«f  et,  and  Cominviusai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NOBTH  CASOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  before  me  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  World -Telegram,  issue  of  Saturday, 
October  23,  1943,  entitled  "Army,  Col- 
leges, and  Communism."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ASMT.  COIXSCBS,   AKD  COMMX7XISM 

Intelligent  Americana  have  no  doubts,  we 
think,  as  to  the  need  and  purpose  of  the  War 
Department'r  Allied  Military  Oovemment 
Bchcol  vhlch  alms  to  prepare  Army  officers 
(or  probtems  they  may  meet  In  taUng  over 
territory  recaptured  from  the  Axis. 

But  It  la  somewhat  startling  to  hear  that 
•t  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  A.  11.  O. 
Srhcol,  an  ardent  pro-Communist  writer  and 
epeaker  was  recently  permitted  to  go  so  far  as 
to  tell  cmnmlssloned  oJlcers  of  the  United 
BUtes  Army  that  they  must  not  "go  Into  lib- 
erated lands  with  the  Idea  of  stemming 
people's  revolutions  already  taking  place." 

This  pro-Ccmmunist  admonlsher  of  Amer- 
ican Army  officers,  aa  revealed  yesterday  In  an 
article  by  Frederick  Woltman.  World-Tele- 
gram atair  writer,  la  a  eohimnlst  whom  the 
Daily  V/orker.  official  Communist  Party  or- 
gan, calls  one  of  "the  leading  New  York  com- 
menUtors."  He  has  been  a  sharp  critic  of 
United  States  Army  occupation  policy.  He  Is 
COD  Uw  Communist  forefront. 

We  hope  the  A.  U.  O.  Is  thoroughly  awake  to 
the  need  of  correcting  and  counteracting  this 
sort  of  thing  by  strong,  constant  emphasis  on 
the  ittlctly  factual,  objective  instruction  in 
foreign  ideologies  and  politics  which  is  what 
Army  oOcetB  ahould  have  most  of.  rather 
than  propaganda,  if  they  are  to  carry  out 
the  polielea  and  orders  of  the  United  Statee 
Government  to  which  they  owe  their  aole 
allegtanee. 

It  may  do  them  no  harm  to  listen  occasion- 
ally to  Oommunlsta.  even  Browder  himself, 
provided  tliey  are  made  clearly  to  understand 
that  such  speakers  are  mere  Incidental  "ob- 
ject leaaona"  in  Communist  doctrine  and 
■eal.  in  no  wtae  representing  influence  to 
which  they,  as  Amencane,  need  yield  or  di- 
rection they  are  expected  to  obey. 

Socnething  atmilar  applies  to  the  condi- 
tions disclosed  by  Mr.  Woltman  at  Cornell 
VtOrtnitj  where  Army  cadets  have  com- 
plained that  they  are  not  only  taught  Com- 
munist principles  but  also  indoctrinated 
therewith  by  the  instructor  in  charge  <tf  an 
Rtisslan  area  teaching  in  the  Army  spectal 
training  program. 

TIM  inopagandMng  of  this  Instraetor,  a 
fonow-ttie-party-llne  pro-Coramnnist,  must 
be  serious  Indeed,  we  think,  when  the  Army 
coune  director  deems  it  neeeasai  y  to  lasue  a 
warning  that  "the  teaching  staff  has  as  its 
first  responsibility  the  protection  of  the  loy- 
alty of  Army  men"  and  that  instructors  who 


"feel  it  necessary  to  express  burning  convic- 
tions about  Russia  or  Badoglio  or  China" 
should  at  least  explain  "the  personal  and 
controversial  nature  of  their  views"  to  thfnr 
trainees. 

Ail  of  which  shows  that.  In  schools  and 
everywhere  else,  we  must  be  more  than  ever 
on  our  guard  against  propaganda  masquerad- 
ing as  objective  teaching. 

Present  intensified  study  of  Russia  is  not 
only  natural  and  legitimate  but  necessary. 
We  need  to  be  instructed.  Nevertheless,  v.e 
should  be  fools  indeed  to  let  the  Communist 
Party  take  advantage  of  this  to  take  posses- 
sion, slyly  but  steadily,  of  the  Instruction. 


Profreft  of  the  War  and  die  Soldiers' 
Rigiit  to  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

OF  DXLAWARZ 

IN  TH«  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  26  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  niinois 
[Mr.  Lucas]  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secretaries 
of  State,  at  the  Coronado  Hotel,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  on  October  18,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.'^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  most  striking  truth,  looking  at  the 
world  events  of  the  hour,  is  the  grim  and 
tragic  fact  that  everything  in  which  we  be- 
lieve, everything  we  Inherit,  the  problems  of 
yesterday,  the  problems  of  today,  and  the 
problems  of  tomorrow  are  cast  into  this  holo- 
caust of  war.  This  Is  the  hour  when  every 
American  should  be  conscious  of  ccopem- 
tion  and  teamwork.  Unity  at  this  hour  Is 
priceless.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
that  unity  be  destroyed  by  shallow  words, 
partisan  zeal,  or  selfish  alms.  If  we  can  over- 
look local  irritationfs  even  though  some  come 
through  the  mistakes  of  others.  If  we  can 
forget  the  past  and  look  this  problem  square 
In  the  face  with  a  loyalty  to  God  and  country 
that  knows  no  Imuads.  If  we  will  continue 
to  have  faith  and  confidence  in  those  who 
lead  us  In  this  global  conflict,  we  shall  short- 
en the  war,  we  shall  save  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  American  boys,  we  shall  aid  in  lim- 
iting our  nattonal  debt.  We  shall  produce  a 
victory  in  war  and  peace  that  will  cast  Its 
beneficent  shadow  down  through  the  ages. 

I  a:tn  pleading  for  the  boys  who  are  suf- 
fering; and  dying  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  the 
north,  the  Jungles  and  Infested  swamps  of 
the  southwest  Pacific,  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
and  the  highways  of  Italy,  as  they  all  march 
to  that  inevitable  victory  which  must  be  ours. 

I  reflpectftilly  urge  that  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  tmdermliie  the  value  of  this  con- 
flict with  some  irritating,  skeptical  gesture 
wtiich  can  only  give  comfort  to  oin-  common 
enemy.  I  undertaki;  to  say  that  the  entire 
world  Is  watching  t!tie  people  of  this  Nation 
and  our  democratic  methods.  The  friendly 
nations  look  to  ib  in  our  way  of  life  as  a 
guiding  l^t  of  the  futtire;  the  enemy  is 
anxious  to  exploit  any  ot  our  weaknesses,  and 
the  more  we  quarrel  on  the  home  front,  the 
greater  opportunity  It  gives  Goebbels  and  bis 
propagandist  group  to  raise  the  hopes  and  ' 
morale  of  the  German  people.  i 


While  today  we  still  look  Into  a  pre- 
carious future,  we  have  an  ever -increasing 
faith  In  our  final  victory.  Our  problems  are 
these  cf  a  g'gantic  effort  in  wartime.  It 
sh-zuld  never  be  forgotten  that  we  had  no 
20  years  in  which  to  prepare,  as  did  the 
Germans  and  the  Japs  We  still  count  our 
war  preparations  in  terms  of  short  months 
and  not  in  long  years.  But,  even  so,  we  have 
achieved  a  miracle  in  national  cooperation 
for  the  winning  of  this  savage  conflict.  Never 
in  our  national  history  have  we  as  a  people 
achieved  such  united  strecgth  for  a  single 
purpose — to  defeat  those  who  would  seek  to 
bring  us  slavery  and  servitude. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  that  fiendish  event 
which  made  Americans  finally  realize  our  un- 
preparedness,  the  forces  of  democracy  were 
marshaled  to  carry  the  fight  to  all  the  battle 
fronts  around  the  world. 

We  have  recently  Backed  the  Attack  la 
the  Third  War  Loan.  The  goal  was  fifteen 
billions.  But  in  these  times  we  don't  care 
tor  set  goals  or  quotas.  We  fight  to  win. 
The  Third  War  Loan  will  be  In  excess  of 
eigh-^een  billions;  it  may  very  weU*reach  la 
excess  of  nineteen  billions. 

This  Nation  is  giving  its  fighters  the  neces- 
sary ships  and  guns,  the  planes,  clothing,  and 
food.  With  all  our  home  front  trouble,  our 
war  production  exceeds  that  of  the  combined 
production  of  our  enemies.  Our  war  equip- 
ment is  of  the  highest  quality  and  produc- 
tion records  increase  from  month  to  month. 
We  have  net  yet  reached  total  heights.  But 
the  day  is  not  far  chstant  when  a  startled 
world  will  see  almost  ImpoBslble,  or  better, 
unbelieved  heights  reached. 

Our  men  and  women  In  the  factories  and 
on   the  farms  are  providing  miracles. 

Our  labor  in  the  main  is  loyal  and  both 
men  and  women  of  skill  are  working  the 
long  necessary  hours  to  produce  the  materiel 
for  war  Our  fanners,  too,  continue  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  food  for  our  fighting 
forces  and  our  allies  wherever  they  are  fight- 
ing on  this  globe. 

President  Roosevelt  has  never  dodged  the 
problems  of  peace  or  of  war.  His  warnings 
previous  to  Pearl  Harbor,  that  the  enemy 
would  some  day  strike,  and  at  that  time  loo 
often  challenged  as  mere  guesses,  are  now 
seen  in  their  true  light.  The  American  people 
do  hate  war,  but  we  have  come  to  realize  we 
cannot  withstand  an  enemy  by  remaining 
unprepared. 

He  still  speaks  to  the  Nation  in  a  deter- 
mined spirit  to  bring  an  end  to  those  forces 
and  personalities  seeking  to  divide  us, 
weaken  us,  and  utterly  destroy  our  liberties! 
E^•erythin^  we  have  accomplished  since  the 
Japs  struck  is  an  Indication  of  our  deter- 
mination to  see  this  war  through  to  victory. 
Unconditional  surrender  means  exactly 
what  it  says— that  men  shall  be  free  to  bring 
their  voices  and  Ideas  to  bear  upon  national 
and  International  problems.  There  shall  be 
no  more  Hitlerized  plebiscites  where  an  Indi- 
vidual has  the  fatal  choice  of  either  voting  a 
"Ja"  for  a  dictator  or  going  to  a  concentra- 
ticn  camp  or  before  a  firing  squad.  We  are 
fighting  for  the  right  to  express  ourselves  at 
any  time  and  In  any  place.  This  Is  the 
freedom  which  democracy  holds  forth  to 
humanity  and  is  the  reason  why  millions  of 
our  young  men  are  fighting  to  maintain  this 
freedom. 

Since  the  earliest  times,  this  Republic  has 
looked  upon  the  right  of  franchlss  as  a  citi- 
zen's first  responsibility.  We  cannot  help  but 
take  pride  In  remembering  that  In  1870  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
which  reads: 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

Let  the  nations  now  trjring  to  defeat  m 
point  to  anything  within  their  own  dictator- 
ships which  gives  as  great  an  opportunity 
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to  humanity  and  for  clvlliration.  Of  .  urse 
thry  have  no  thought  of  this  human  en- 
deavor. Tliey  are  content  to  kill  and  to  en- 
slave 

Our  schools  and  universities  have  taught 
(i'c-mocratic  traditions  and  the  youth  cf  Amer- 
ic:i  in  every  geneiation  is  in-stilled  with  dem- 
ocratic principles  Our  way  is  to  teach  the 
Increasing  need  of  humanitarianlsm  and  de- 
cency, to  carry  clvlliaztlon  forward.  That 
of  Grrmany  and  Japan  tearhes  the  direct 
Cfposite.  Who  can  think  of  a  more  vlclcu.'', 
sadistic  act  than  placing  a  time  bomb  in  the 
N.iples  pt'St  office,  where  innocent  people 
cnme  to  bring  Utters  for  their  loved  ones? 
If  this  building  had  any  military  va'ue  It 
could  have  been  blown  up.  But  that  was 
rot  d'^ne:  a  ti.Tie  bomb  hrid  to  be  set  so  help- 
le  s  people  would  feel  the  wrath  of  Hitler 
and  the  insane  treachery  of  nazl-ism  and 
fa  cism  Here  was  the  kind  cf  tragedy  in 
wliirh  fiends  de:ight. 

Fortunately  ytur  shores  have  been  free 
from  tliese  invaders,  and  we  catch,  from  time 
to  time,  their  deluded  sympathizers.  Bxit 
nothing  shall  s'op  lU';  in  bringing  destruction 
to  those  who  would  bring  us  even  their  time 
l.3n  bs  in  th?  for-  of  "divide  and  conquer" 
tactics  We  are  a  Nation  of  people  at  work 
with  one  will — the  will  to  win 

Today  we  have  millions  of  our  younger 
men  under  arms  They  are  living  and  fight- 
ing in  every  p.trt  of  the  globe  Many  are 
giving  tl:elr  live.-  for  the  freedom  we  all  so 
hig.ily  cherish  They  are  fichting  in  the 
swamps,  the  foxhn'es  of  the  south  Pacific. 
In  the  de.serts,  m  the  heat,  and  amidst  the 
sn-  ws  and  ice  of  the  far  North  Wherever 
thf>  meet  the  enemy,  whether  on  land,  in 
the  Hir  or  on  or  under  the  sea.  our  men  are 
fight mc;  to  .safrsup.rd  decency  and  democracy 
for  this  Nation  wlicsc  people  live  by  principle 
am  gicdness. 

Our  troops  overseas  and  In  the  camps 
thrdUghout  the  United  States  have  all  been 
ta!!r,ht  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
In  home,  church,  and  school  these  men  re- 
ceived the  fvindnmcntals  on  v>-hlrh  this  coun- 
try wa.<-  fcunded  No  matter  how  far  they 
are  Iron  home,  or  if  they  arc  in  preparatory 
tr;';niiig.  their  voices  must  be  heard  They 
are  citizens  under  arms  Their  ballots  must 
be  counted.  Their  decisions  must  be  recog- 
nised. Patriotic  mothers  and  fathers  who 
are  sending  their  sons  Into  the  armed  forces 
ore  equally  as  determined  that  these  men 
shall  exercise  their  right  of  franchise. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  right  of  these 
citiren  soldiers  to  vote  This  matter  was 
seitled  at  the  t:me  of  the  birih  of  the  Repub- 
lic It  is  said  that  every  man  v.-ho  votes 
should  bear  arms;  surely  every  man  who 
b^.us  arms  shall  h:ive  an  opportunity  to  vote. 
Oi'r  problem  today  is  to  set  up  facilities  so 
this  voting  opportunity  Is  made  possible. 
Any  who  see  this  problem  in  any  other  light 
are  lacking  in  patriotic  insight  and  judg- 
ment. We  must  not  allow  any  obstacles  to 
be  put  in  the  way  of  our  work. 

There  can  be  no  comproml.se  with  our 
democratic  principles.  Many  of  our  younger 
men.  who  have  reached  the  rge  of  21.  anx- 
iously await  their  first  opportunity  and  priv- 
ilege to  help  make  decisions  with  their  bal- 
lots. We  cannot  disappoint  them.  We  must 
seek  but  one  thing — a  solution  to  facilitate 
the  soldier  to  vote  in  a  legal  and  efficient 
m."nncr. 

We  face  a  national  election  in  1944.  There 
Is  no  time  to  Icse  in  the  Individual  States 
and  In  the  Cons^rcss.  v/e  must  not  stand 
aci  used  of  disinterest.  No  soldier  in  these 
days  hears  or  believes  in  anything  like  a  Job 
not  being  able  to  be  done.  He  lealizes  some- 
where there  has  been  failure. 

We  all  know  that  in  September  1942  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  which  gave  our  soldiers 
means  to  vote.  But  this  law  was  not  effec- 
tive. In  many  cases  the  election  was  over 
before  a  soldier's  application   was  received. 


Many  votes  were  received  after  the  election 
was  over.  Likewise,  we  all  know  that  mil- 
lions of  soldiers  and  sailors  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  at  all. 

I  warn  again  that  this  same  condition  will 
exist  In  1944  unless  each  and  every  one  of  us 
seek  successful  legislation  and  constructive 
m°^hods  to  make  voting  possible. 

Yes;  I  have  heard  the  evasions  put  forth. 
The  general  view  was  "The  time  was  Insuffi- 
cient. The  soldiers  were  too  far  away." 
Now  understand  that  these  were  reasons 
given  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  Both  of 
these  hindrances  can  be  taken  into  account. 
They  are  surely  not  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  a  nation  achieving  results  which  we  read 
about  every  day. 

These  are  only  a  part  of  the  larcer  prob- 
lems dealing  with  the  legal  and  physical  fa- 
cilities to  permit  a  full  vote  at  home  i.nd 
across  the  seas  in  1944. 

It  must  be  evident  to  us  all  that  in  1942 
our  armed  forces  were  denied  the  right  of  a 
voice  in  the  Government  they  were  defend- 
ing I  shall  give  you  three  reasons  why  the 
Nation  has  failed  to  give  soldiers  this  oppor- 
tunity: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
dilatory  in  the  passage  of  this  law 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  1942  act  totally 
and  utterly  failed  to  give  the  man  In  the 
armtd  forces  any  real  opportunity  to  cast  a 
ballot  for  the  candidates  of  their  choice 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
unsympathetic  to  the  legislation,  and  there- 
fore failed  to  cooperate  with  the  men  under 
their  command  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

Some  months  ago  I  broadcast  to  the  Na- 
tion over  the  Blue  network  on  this  very 
problem.  The  re.'-ult  was  letters,  telegrams, 
and  editorial  comment  demanding  that  Con- 
gress take  action,  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
become  conscious  of  demands  made  by  public 
opinion,  and  that  election  oIBcials  cooperate 
and  do  their  utmost  so  there  will  be  no  re- 
peated failure  in  1944. 

From  the  soldiers'  letters  I  can  summarize 
them  all  with  the  statement  of  a  young  cor- 
porol.  who  soys:  "I  hope  that  you  will  make 
every  eflort  to  see  we  servicemen  get  a  chance 
to  vote.    See  to  it  for  us.  please." 

One  mother,  the  representative  of  millions 
of  mothers  who  have  given  their  sons  to  the 
service,  wrote:  "I  Jiope  you  keep  up  your 
fight  so  that  our  boys  have  a  chance  to  vote. 
You  are  right  when  yc;u  say  we  need  greater 
cooperation  on  t'-.e  part  of  Congress  and  the 
officers  In  the  Army  and  Navy." 

Tlie  ofTicers  do  not  cooperate.  One  boy  has 
^Titten  that  his  commanding  officer  would 
give  h'm  no  encouragement. 

Of  the  many  newspaper  editorials  which 
have  reached  my  desk,  this  one  from  the  Illi- 
nolan-Star,  Beardstown,  111.,  states  It  point- 
edly: 

"Certainly  it  becomes  the  duty  cf  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  all  In  Its  power  to  give  the 
service  people  their  rljht  to  vote,  and  cer- 
tainly the  duty  devolves  upon  these  men  ard 
women  to  vote,  to  register  their  valuable 
opinions  upon  the  Important  question  of  how 
their  Government  shall  operate. 

"Few  will  deny  that  the  men  doing  the 
fighting  to  preserve  a  government  require  an 
equal  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  which  they  stand  ready  to  give  up 
their  lives." 

Wp  could  spend  hours  in  speculation,  but 
we  know  the  reasons  why  voting  facilities 
were  not  made  possible.  We  have  had  one 
test.  It  has  failed  to  bring  success.  We  need 
a  working  program.  It  Is  being  demanded 
by  public  opinion,  and  we  cannot  dodge  our 
responsibility.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  take  the 
Initiative. 

With  a  full  realization  of  the  Importance 
of  making  democracy  work  In  time  of  war 
PS  in  tim:>  of  pepce,  the  Hcncrable  Theodore 
Green,   United   States  Senator   from  Rhode 


Island,  and  I  Introduced  last  June  an  amend- 
ment to  the  basic  law  whlcli  we  deemed  more 
efficacious  In  allowing  the  eoldler,  wherever 
he  Is,  a  better  opportunity  to  vote. 

In  the  Introduction  of  the  amendment.  I 
specifically  stated  that  those  interested 
should  send  any  constructive  suggestions 
either  to  me  or  to  the  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  In  order  that  nothing 
would  be  left  undone  In  obtaining  the  proper 
mechanics  to  make  this  bill  work.  Following 
this,  many  suggestions  came,  the  result* 
being  the  amended  bill  which  Is  now  before 
every  member  of  this  convention. 

Under  the  new  draft  of  the  bill  which  1« 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Pilvileges  and  Elections  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  uoon  which  hearings  will  open 
tomorrow  in  Washington,  there  will  be  es- 
tablished a  United  Slates  Wer  Ballot  Com- 
mission composed  of  five  members,  including 
at  least  two  Democrats  and  at  least  two  Re- 
publicans, appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  commission  would  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  generally  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  Federal  ab- 
sentee balloting  machinery  established  by 
this  bill. 

As  originally  Introduced  last  June,  the  bill 
provided  for  V-mail  balloting  by  those  out- 
side the  United  States.  Studies  show  that 
the  massing  of  a  large  number  cf  ballota 
might  clog  the  V-mall  facilities,  and  thus 
prevent  many  ballots  from  being  returned  on 
time. 

In  addition,  the  charge  was  made  that 
such  legislation  might  be  unccnstllutional  In 
that  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  was  voided. 
With  this  contention  I  could  never  agree. 
However,  we  have  eliminated  all  of  these 
contentions  by  stating  that  as  the  ballots  are 
cast  outside  the  United  States  they  will  be 
transmitted  by  airplane  with  a  priority  teg 
thereon.  Theee  ballots  will  come  direct  to 
the  commission,  who  In  turn  will  transmit 
them  to  the  secretaries  of  States,  who  In  turn 
will  segregate  and  transmit  them  to  the 
pioper  election  officials  in  the  county  where 
the  voter  resides. 

The  bill  as  written  today  provides  for  dis- 
tribution of  simple  write-in  balloU  to  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  outside  and  inside 
the  Uhlted  States.  It  is  mandatory  upon  the 
officers  In  the  camps  wherever  our  soldiers 
are  located  to  see  that  these  boys  receive  a 
ballot  and  have  an  opportunity  to  mark  it. 
seal  It,  and  return  It  to  the  officer,  who  In  turn 
certifies  the  number  of  ballots  voted  and 
sends  them  on  to  the  commission. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  aipended 
bill  permits  noncommissioned  officers  as  well 
as  commissioned  offlceis  to  administer  and  at- 
test oaths  of  electors.  This  provision  will 
make  the  soldier  feel  more  like  voting;  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  use  the  sergeant  of  bl« 
company  as  one  who  will  attest  his  oath. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  bill  In 
nowise  affects  the  State  laws  now  in  effect 
regarding  the  qualifications  of  voters.  It  does 
not  In  any  degree  keep  the  soldier  from  mak- 
ing application  to  his  respective  county  clerk 
In  the  county  where  he  resides  for  his  ab- 
sentee ballot.  If  the  soldier  should  follow  the 
latter  method,  obviously  any  other  ballot 
cast  for  Federal  officials  only  would  be  void, 
and  the  bill  so  provides. 

It  Is  well  to  remind  you  that  the  bill  la 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  and  civilians  outalde  the 
United  States  who  are  attached  to  the  armed 
forces,  or  who  are  officials  or  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

My  thought  Is  that  both  political  parties 
must  be  represented  ftilly.  adequately,  and 
honestly  on  every  ship,  every  island,  every 
continent,  wherever  our  hoys  carry  the  Stara 
and   Stripes. 

These  men  have  been  called  from  their 
peaceful  ptirsuits  of  life.    They  have  enlisted 
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In  the  emergency  that  threatened  the  aecu- 
rlty  and  sanctity  of  their  home.  They  are 
fighting  to  keep  the  property  of  the  American 
home  from  desecration  and  pillage.  They 
have  offered  their  all  In  the  Interest  of  free 
government.  These  men  fall  in  a  different 
category  from  professional  soldiers  These 
men  are  citizen  soldiers,  ready  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  families  when  the  bloody 
work  of  war  is  ended  and  victory  is  ours. 

These  men  of  the  armed  forces  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  universe.  Men  from 
every  State  make  up  the  various  fighting 
divisions.  No  one  is  more  Interested  in  the 
future  welfare  of  this  Nation  than  those  who 
f^t  for  a  catise  that  shakes  the  foundational 
stones  of  civil  law  and  order.  They  are  now 
absent  from  the  polls  of  their  several  towns 
and  precincts.  They  are  beating  back  the 
power  of  those  who  would  destroy  the  right 
to  hold  an  election  and  to  have  the  results 
respected  and  obeyed. 

Gentlemen,  if  these  citizen  soldiers  de- 
fending the  Republic  are  denied  a  part  in  the 
civil  administration  of  this  Government,  it 
U  time  to  inquire,  who  is  worthy  of  it? 
Most  of  these  men  are  world-wise.  They  have 
seen 'other  nations  and  their  peoples  at  first 
hand.  Their  opinions  and  conclusions  on 
social,  political,  and  human  problems  are 
being  molded  through  the  ordeal  of  a 
global  war.  These  men  will  soon  control  the 
destiny  of  this  Nation.  They  should  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  disfranchised  in 
the  most  Important  national  election  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  in  1864. 

In  conclusion  I  submit  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  complete 
power  and  authority  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
posed in  both  of  these  measures.  No  doubt 
we  shall  hear  the  old  question  of  State's 
rights  raised  in  these  issues.  No  one  feels 
more  keenly  about  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  SUtes  than  I.  I  undertake  to  say. 
however,  that  the  State's  rights  issues  have 
been  subordinated  many  times  In  the  past 
for  lees  worthy  causes.  If  we  are  going  to 
establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, provide  for  the  common  defense,  and 
promote  the  general  welfare,  it  Is  the  duty 
of  those  who  enact  legislation  to  see  to  it  that 
every  voter,  regardless  of  the  location  of  his 
post  of  duty,  be  permitted  to  vote. 

And.  gentlemen,  you  who  represent  a  great 
administrative  branch  of  Ciovernment  in  your 
respective  States  can  do  much  to  aid  in  this 
common  cause.  That  the  bill  wUl  pass  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  certainty.  We  of  the  Congress 
Invite  you.  urge  you.  and  respectfully  request 
that  ydu  who  are  distinguished  political  lead- 
ers in  your  States  take  the  lead  in  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Federal  Government  and  seeing 
that  the  soldier  in  1SK4  has  an  opportiuilty 
to  vote. 


Address   by   Senator   Robertson   Before 
Pro-America  Org anisatMn  of  Women 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

OF  MKW  jmssT 
IN  THE  SBNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  26  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimaus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  able  Junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  RobbrtsohI  before  the 
Pro-America  Organization  of  Women  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  on  October  14,  1943.    For 


all  who  are  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  system  of  freemen, 
there  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the  ad- 
dress of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  come  from  a  State  which  is  Iciiown  as  the 
Equality  State,  and  it  is  called  the  Equality 
State  because  ever  since  Wyoming  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Union  there  has  been  equality 
of  stffrage  in  the  State.  You  will  therefore 
unde^tand  that  women  play  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  political  and  economic  life 
of  that  State  and  it  is  therefore  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  be  here  today  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  Equality  State  to  speak  to  such  a 
fine  group  of  American  women. 

If  this  country  is  to  save  its  American  way 
of  life,  its  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  free  enterprise  system  on  which 
that  form  of  government  rests  and  has  grown 
and  prospered,  it  must'  have  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  women  of  the 
United  States. 

If  we  are  going  tc  save  that  "American  way 
of  lile,"  it  is  neces!;ary  that  we  all  take  our 
coati.  off  and  go  to  work.  You  have  gone  a 
long  way  in  bringing  about  a  powerful  and 
efficient  organization.  It  is  essential  tE^at 
you,  who  are  interested,  must  have  a  unity  of 
purpose  on  fundamental  principles.  You 
must  waive  all  petty  differences.  It  is  true 
the  hour  is  late,  bu-  it  is  not  too  late.  If  the 
American  people  can  be  brought  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  necessity  of  this  great  and  Im- 
portant duty,  there  is  still  time. 

If  this  is  a  representative  form  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic,  then  there  is  nothing  more 
Important  In  the  lives  of  any  of  those  pres- 
ent here  today  than  to  give  sufficient  time  to 
the  selection  and  election  of  representatives 
who  believe  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— believe  in  our  way  of  life — and  who  be- 
lieve in  the  free  ent<;rprise  system.  If  the  free 
enterprise  system  In  destroyed — as  it  will  be 
unless  you  come  to  its  defense— then  the 
things  you  have  known  as  human  liberties 
will  fade  out  of  the  picture.  There  Is  no  case 
on  record  in  the  world  where  the  free  enter- 
prise system  has  been  destroyed  if  the  people 
have  retained  their  full  Individual  freedom. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  liberty  is  freedom, 
but  freedom  Is  not  free.  Freedom  Is  the 
most  expensive  thing  In  the  world— and  there 
Is  a  reason  why  the  people  of  the  v,orld  are 
wUllng  to  pay  the  high  price  demanded  for 
freedom.  That  reason  is  that  it  Is  the  most 
precious  possession  of  the  human  family. 
Where  people  have  lost  the  freedom  they 
had,  they  havo  been  willing  to  pay  almcst  any 

Imaginable  price — up  to  the  sacrifice  of  life 

in  order  to  regain  it.    Let  us  not  stand  by 
and  see  it  slip  through  our  fingers. 

There  is  so  much  to  talk  about  in  connec- 
tion with  your  activities  that  It  is  impossible 
to  touch  on  much  of  them  in  these  few  short 
minutes,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  hope 
pro-America  means  to  you  Just  what  the 
words  mean  to  me.  They  mean  to  me  pro  our 
"American  way  of  life."  Pro  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. And  when  I  say  this.  I  believe  they 
differentiate  between  government  and  ad- 
ministration. There  may  be  times  when  they 
are  not  pro  any  administration,  but  are  still 
pro  our  form  of  government.  Government 
Ifi  presumed  to  be  permanent,  and.  under  our 
system,  administration  is  presumed  to  be  only 
temporary.  Pro-America  agrees  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  many  other  of  our  greatest 
men.  In  that  they  believe  sound,  sane  criti- 
cism of  administrative  acts  and  course  of 
direction  is  always  proper  in  the  interest  of 
supporting,  protecting,  and  making  perma- 
nent oiur  form  of  government. 

Pro-America  means  to  me  pro  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  It  means  pro  corrections 
that  are  necessary  to  make  that  system  work 


and  continue  fairly  In  the  Interest  of  all  the 
people. 

PiO-America  can  do  its  greatest  work  by 
not  being  partisan  in  politics.  I  am  a  Repub- 
lican. I  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  on  tha  Republican  ticket.  I  sit  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  want 
you  to  knew  that  if  any  Democrat  stands  up 
In  the  United  States  Senate  and  speaks  for 
the  things  that  I  am  speaking  of  to  you,  to- 
day, and  believes  In  the  things  that  you  and 
I  t>elieve  in,  then  I  will  support  him.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation  when  all  the  people  should 
stand  first  for  Americans — and  then  for  party 
politics. 

A  two-party  system  Is  necessary  in  our  rep- 
re.:.entative  democratic  Republic,  but  we  must 
support  only  those  in  either  of  our  parties 
who  believe  in  sustaining  our  American  form 
of  government  and  way  of  life  and  the  free- 
enterprise  system  which  has  given  to  thU 
Nation  the  highest  living  standard  ever  at- 
tained in  the  world  for  all  the  people  who 
perform  their  full  part  tinder  that  free-enter- 
prise system. 

With  eight  other  men,  I  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  last  November,  and  with 
them  I  tcck  the  oath  of  office  on  January  8 
cf  this  year.  We  nine  sit  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  Senate.  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
is  not  one  who  does  not  believe  first  and  fore- 
most in  the  things  that  you  and  I  believe  and 
the  things  of  which  I  am  speaking  today, 
and  that  is  why  we  are  in  the  United  States 
Senate  today.  Last  November,  the  people  of 
this  Nation  had  come  to  a  realization  that 
our  American  way  of  life,  our  free-enterprise 
system,  was  in  danger.  Please  don't  think 
for  one  minute  that  becaiise  I  mention  to 
you  nine  men  who  sit  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  Senate  that  there  are  not  men  on  the 
other  side,  the  Democratic  side,  who  think 
as  you  and  I  are  thinking  today.  There  are. 
And  among  them  are  men  who  have  the  cour- 
age to  get  up  and  say  so,  Who  place  their 
Americanism  before  party  politics.  Sincere 
men  who  place  the  winning  cf  this  war  first 
and.  right  up  with  it,  the  winning  back  of  our 
free-enterprise  form  of  existence. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  these  new  nine  Is  my 
colleague,  your  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  tlie  Honorable  Aleeht  W.  Hawkes. 
When  I  speak  of  the  nine,  I  did  not  refer  to 
them  as  Republicans  but  as  sitting  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  Senate.  One  of  these 
nine — and  I  have  the  very  great  privilege  of 
sitting  next  to  him  in  the  Senate — is  the 
Honorable  Edward  H.  Moore,  United  States 
S-.nalor  from  Oklahcma,  a  life-long  registered 
Democrat,  en  American  throiigh  and  throu'jh, 
and  a  believer  in  every  principle  of  constitu- 
tional government  and  the  free -enterprise 
system  of  life. 

How  can  we  insure  that  those  things  we 
seek  are  pie-servcd.  The  cnly  way  that  we 
can  make  those  things  safe  is  at  the  polls.  I 
am  not  going  to  muke  ycu  a  political  speech. 
ao  I  do  not  care  whether  you  elect  a  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  provided  that  the  man  cr 
woman  whom  you  elect  to  office,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  humble  the  office,  gives  his  or  her 
pledge  that,  if  elected,  they  will  stand  for 
and  promote  the  things  which  you  and  I 
are  talking  of  today. 

MeeUnt^s  of  this  kind  are  splendid.  They 
are  necessary,  in  order  that  you,  who  tre  the 
leaders  in  your  States  and  communities,  can 
get  logftlier.  exchange  views,  organize  and 
plan  ycur  campaigns,  but  the  actual  work, 
tho  "Acrk  that  tells.  Is  in  your  precincts.  As 
evidc!:ce.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  in  the  last 
election  in  two  States  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area,  two  votes,  two  extra  votes,  or  the 
changing  cf  one  vote  In  each  precinct  of  these 
States,  would  have  meant  the  election  of  two 
men  who  think  as  you  and  I  do 

I  don't  need  to  talk  to  you  women  of 
organization.  You  probably  have  forgotten 
mere  about  organization  than  I  knew,  tut 
I  do  want  to  impress  on  you  the  absolu:e 
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reces-ity  of  starting  on  the  lowest  rung  of 
your  political  ballot  and  seeing  that  you 
vote  foV  no  one.  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
who  does  not  pledge  laimself  to  support  the 
American  way  of  life  and  free-enterprise 
system  This  Is  necessary  in  your  city  elec- 
tions, it  is  necessary  In  your  county  elections. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  In  your  State  elec- 
tion.^ and  of  transcendant  importance  in 
your  national  elections  You  must,  and  I 
mtiFt.  get  the  people  thinking  as  we  are 
thinking,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  as  to 
the  re.sult 

I  bell,  ve  that  the  present  system  of  ad- 
ministrative bureaucratic  Federal  control  of 
every  phase  of  our  life  is  the  main  objective 
of  our  attack  In  my  State,  small  m  popula- 
tion: but  220  000  in  the  entire  State;  it  Is  a 
good  State  In  w'ich  to  live,  and  I  say  it  is  a 
gocd  State  in  which  to  live,  because  it  is 
w  1'  governed — a  well  organized  State.  It 
has  been  run  by  successive  administrations — 
tegardlcs5  of  the  political  affiliations — In  a 
buslne.s.slike  manner  Our  State  govern- 
ment costs  and  ixpenscs  are  not  unreason- 
able. We  have  many  fine  Institutions.  Our 
educational  system  is  one  of  which  we  can 
all  ..^e  proud,  from  our  country  and  grade 
schools  to  our  high  schools  and  to  our  fine 
university  at  Laramie  Our  highway  system 
Is  one  which  every  c.t»zcn  of  Wyoming  has 
a  rlgxjt  to  be  proud.  In  order  to  take  care  of 
all  !h:se  various  unctions  o*  State,  we — that 
Is—  the  State — en-ploy  approximately  eleven 
hundred  people — 1,100  people  I  want  ycu  to 
bear  this  figure  In  mind  because  I  am  going 
t  use  it  for  comparison  and  to  me  It  Is  an 
almost  unbelievable  comparison.  The  figures 
I  am  going  to  give  you  are  those  reported  to 
the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Byrd's 
committee  and  are  therefore  reliable.  The 
CO.  iparison  is,  that  wliile  we  have  a  total  of 
1,10"  State  employees,  there  are.  in  our  State, 
6,200  Federal  employees.  What  do  they  do — 
what  possible  necessity  is  there  for  such  a 
number? 

Some  of  these  6.200  Federal  employees  are 
ncc-'s?ary  and  are  fine  men  and  women.  We 
have  our  Federal  Judge — we  have  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department — Land  Ofiice  and  Post 
Oaice  and  other  essential  Federal  operations. 
My  remarks  do  not  refer  to  these  people. 
They  are  fine  people  and  good  citizens  in  the 
towns  in  which  they  live,  but  they  are  a  small 
minority  In   tlie  6.200  to  which  I  refer. 

It  was  never  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  that  hordes  of  Federal 
bureaucratic  snoopers  should  invade  the  sov- 
ereign States  of  the  Union. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  presidential  veto  of  the 
Connally-Smlth  bill  was  overridden.  It  was 
my  great  privilege  to  cast  my  vote  for  the 
overriding  of  that  veto.  After  the  vote  had 
teen  tal.en  and  the  Senate  had  overridden 
the  veto.  I  went  to  Senator  Connally  cf 
Texas,  who  was  the  father  of  the  bill,  and 
I  said,  "Senator,  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  result  this  afternoon  and  tell  you 
that  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  be  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  such  an  historic  moment.  It  was  his- 
toric in  that  it  was  tlie  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  Nation  that  a  presidential  veto 
had  been  overridden  when  the  Nation  wa«  at 
war."  Senator  Connally  said  to  me,  "Sen- 
ator, I  am  happy  and  proud  that  you  are 
here.  I  cppreclate  your  vote  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  but  for  ycu  nine  men  we  could 
net  have  attained  the  result  we  have." 

Labor  leaders  and  labor  politicians  are  re- 
ported to  be  starting  a  campaign  to  defeat 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  voted  to 
override  the  presidential  veto  of  the  Connally- 
Smith  bill  and  who  are  up  for  election  in 
November  1944.  Labor  leaders  and  labor  pol- 
iticians are  Just  one  division  or  class  of  cur 
people.  During  the  lr;st  10  years  they  have 
become  a  privileged  rlasr  of  the  adminis- 
tration. They  have  obtained  many  special 
privileges   and   tlu-cugh    their   special   privi- 


leges are  trying  to  control  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  and  1  honor  the  laboring  man  who 
works  and  tolls  for  his  living,  whether  he 
belongs  to  a  union  or  not. 

As  long  as  I  am  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, I  shall  place  my  vote  against  the  control 
of  the  Government  by  any  special  interest, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  the  labor  leaders, 
the  big  corporations,  the  power  companies, 
or  any  other  special  Interest  or  bloc. 

We  nine,  and  I'm  again  referring  to  the 
nine  new  Senators .  who  were  elected  last 
November,  are  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  yours  and  of  the  people's  determination 
to  rid  the  country  of  a  privileged  type,  to 
rid  the  country  of  the  countless  unnecessary 
bureaus  and  their  personnel.  You  sent  us  to 
the  United  States  Senate  at  Wa.shlngton  to 
do  these  things.  You  sent  us  to  the  Senate 
to  get  rid  of  the  countless  college  professors 
and  inexperienced  lawyers  who  clog  the  whole 
Government  set-up  with  their  Impractical 
ideas  You  sent  us  to  Washington  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  billion-dollar  Government  by 
directive  set-up — and  remember  that  is  your 
billion  dollars — your  hard-earned  cash — 
every  cent  in  the  United  States  Treasury  is 
your  money — every  dollar — every  hundred 
dollars — every  million  dollars — every  billion 
dollars — that  this  administration  wastes  or 
uses  for  its  own  political  advancement  is 
your  money— your  hard-earned  cash — and 
they  are  demanding  more  and  more  of  yoiu- 
money.  Drive  up  Constitution  Avenue  in 
Washington  some  afternoon  between  5  and 
5:30  and  see  the  crowds  and  crowds  pouring 
out  of  every  door  of  the  big  Government 
buildings.  You  would  think  that  a  World 
Scries  ball  game  had  been  going  on  in  every 
building.  Our  only  hope — your  only  hope — 
of  ever  stepping  this  mad  scramble — this  mad 
scramble  for  power  and  money—is  to  send  to 
the  United  States  Senate  in  November  1944, 
not  9  new  Senators,  but  19;  all  dedicated  to 
the  common  ideal — a  sane  Government — a 
responsible  Government — a  Government  of 
and  for  the  people's  interests — an  American 
Government  of  free  enterprise.  We  must 
eliminate  every  type  of  man  wliose  concept 
of  Government  seems  to  be  give  and  give 
away  everything  we  have,  everything  we 
stand  for,  so  that  by  so  doing  he  can  be  per- 
petuated in  office. 

Well  you  may  wonder,  well  you  may  ask. 
Where  is  all  this  leading  up  to?  Where  are 
we  going?  How  long  can  our  Nation  stand 
this?  Where  is  the  eiKTf  What  is  the  an- 
swer? I  cannot  tell  you.  No  one  can  tell  you 
where  all  this  is  leading  us,  no  one  can  tell 
you  how  long  our  Nation  can  stand  this,  no 
one  can  tell  you  where  the  end  of  it  all  Is,  but 
I  can  tell  you  how  you  can  stop  it  and  the 
only  way  it  can  be  stopped.  It  must  be 
stopped,  first,  in  the  small  precincts  away  out 
in  the  country  where  there  are  only  10.  20.  30, 
or  50  votes  cast.  You  women  In  these  outly- 
ing precincts  must  see  to  it  that  no  one  is 
elected  to  office  who  does  not  pledge  himself 
or  herself  to  oppjse — tooth  and  nail— every 
Government  wasteful  expenditure  in  exist- 
ence today — your  brother,  sister,  your  mother 
and  father,  your  sons  and  daughters  must 
do  the  same  whether  they  are  In  the 
country  precinct  or  In  a  small  or  large  city. 
Once  you  have  accomplished  this  in  your 
county,  then  you  must  turn  to  your  Stale. 
You  must  see  that  all  the  elective  officers  of 
your  State  whom  you  decide  to  elect  give 
their  most  definite  assurance  and  pledge, 
and  I  don't  care  whether  they  are  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats,  but  if  you  want  to  end 
this  mad  era  we  are  living  in,  they  miist 
give  their  pledge  that  if  elected  they  also 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  end  for  all  time 
the  reign  of  this  Incompetent  tribe  now 
holding  Federal  office. 

Having  taken  care  of  ycur  precinct,  your 
county,  and  yoiu:  Stale,  you  have  laid  the 


loundation  to  see  that  the  NBtlonal  Congress 
you  send  to  Washington  Is  what  you  intend  It 
to  be — I  know  and  you  know.  Americans  of 
New  England.  Americans  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Americans  In  the  Middle  West.  Ameri- 
cans in  the  South.  Americans  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Americans  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
Americans  in  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  you  know  that  If  this 
country  is  u  survive  you  must  send  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  those  men  and  women  who 
will  work  with  us.  who  think  as  we  do.  who 
are  determined  to  recapture  for  the  Congress 
the  rights  and  duties  delegated  to  tt  by  the 
Con.sntution.  Send  men  and  women  to  the 
Cong  ess  who  care  not  whether  they  are  ever 
reelected:  It  matters  little  whether  they  are 
Democrats  or  Republicans  provided  they  will 
plecige  themselves  to  a  course  of  action  which 
will  return  to  Congress  those  powers  which 
belong  to  Congress,  and  that  if  elected  by 
the  people,  their  interest  wiU  be  the  public 
interest— the  United  States"  Interest — the 
constitutional  form  of  government  and  the 
free-enterprise  system. 

I  wish  you  every  success  In  building  your 
organization  to  the  point  of  strength  where 
you  can  reach  the  understanding  and  coop- 
eratfon  of  every  patriotic  American  woman. 
I  hope  you  will  always  see  wisely  in  a  broad 
way,  and  be  able  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  dif- 
ferences on  minor  matters  as  related  to  the 
gr^at  fundamentals  which  are  now  occupying 
QUI  attention 

We  look  to  you  American  women  to  bring 
together  In  pro-America  all  those  who  are 
deeply  Interested— Interested  In  the  preser- 
vation of  those  sacred  rights  and  privileges 
for  those  who  follow  us  and  for  the  millions 
as  yet  unborn. 
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HON.  ARTHUR  aPPER 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  26  ilegislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  on  the  sale  of  in- 
•toxicating  liquors  by  foreign  groups,  as 
proposed  by  Senate  bill  1338.  This 
statement  was  presented  at  a  publ'c 
hearing  before  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  on  October  2,  1943,  by  Dr. 
Clinton  N.  Howard,  superintendent  of 
the  International  Reform  Federation, 
who  published  it  in  the  October  Issue  of 
his  magazine,  Progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation  for  the  courtesy  extended  in 
granting  the  crganizatlons  here  officially 
represented,  and  the  distinguished  Individ- 
uals  who  speak  in  opposition  to  a  favorable 
report  and  passage  of  8.  1338,  whose  purpose 
is  stated  in  its  title:  "The  granting  of  bever- 
age licenses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
service  clubs  of  other  United  Nations." 

What  we  shall  say  here  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  under  consideration  is  raid  without  prcju- 
dice  to  the  United  Nations  or  their  citizens 
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Included  within  the  scope  of  this  bill.  If  the 
act  proposed  was  to  extend  similar  privileges 
as  those  enjoyed  by  American  citizens  to  deal 
in  any  other  commodity,  or  to  open  additional 
OQtlets  in  our  Cepital  City  for  the  sale  of 
groceries,  dry  goods,  clothing,  shoes,  food, 
milk,  meet  or  bread,  wr  should  raise  no  objec- 
tion as  we  are  conetantiy  patronizing  citizens 
of  other  nations,  and  buying  goods  when 
obtainable  from  the  countries  they  represent. 
Imported  goods  have  always  commanded  a 
higher  price  In  American  markets,  and  so 
popular  are  they  with  American  consumers 
that  we  have  built  a  tariff  wall  around  the 
Nation  to  keep  them  out.  so  as  to  Induce  our 
people  to  buy  goods  of  American  manufac- 
ture. If  the  object  of  8.  1838  were  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  either  food,  drink,  or  raiment 
of  a  recognized  healthful  and  helpful  char- 
acter, there  would  be  no  objection,  unless 
there  already  were  an  overplus  of  stores  offer- 
ing such  commodities  for  sale,  as  Lb  the  case 
with  liquor. 

POISON  VZRST7S  PZOFU 

It  Is  neither  the  nations  to  be  favored,  nor 
ttaelr  unnaturalised  citizens  which  leads  us 
to  object  to  the  bill  under  discussion,  but  the 
increase  of  a  single  additional  place  for  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  intoxicating  llqUbrs, 
regarded  by  the  laws  of  every  nation,  and  the 
courts  of  every  land,  as  in  a  class  by  Itself, 
upon  which  high  taxation  and  repressive 
legislation  are  imposed,  and  special  police 
Inspection  and  surveillance  is  required. 

The  sale  of  liquor,  and  places  where  It 
Is  sold,  is  not  regarded  as  a  municipal  asset 
in  any  oommunlty.  Ofllcers  are  assigned 
to  watch  them  fw  the  protection  of  their 
patrons,  and  they  impoae  a  high  rate  of 
taxation  upon  any  community  in  proportion 
to  their  number  and  lawful  volume  of  trade 
in  contrast  to  the  great  deptu-tment  stores 
covering  an  entire  city  block  and  reaching 
up  to  ten  or  more  floors  filled  with  neces- 
sary accessible  merchandise.  They  employ 
a  floor  walker  but  have  no  need  for  a 
bouncer.  They  are  not  policed  by  the  city 
nor  are  they  a  source  of  poverty,  misfor- 
tune, broken  homes,  and  crime. 

THE    BRAND    OT    CAIN 

As  for  the  liquor  traflSc  in  any  form  or 
wherever  sold,  the  Supreme  Court  has  said, 
"By  th--  general  concturence  of  opinion  of 
erery  civilized  and  Christian  community 
there  are  few  sources  of  crime  and  misery 
to  society  equal  to  the  dram  shop.  The 
statistics  of  every  State  show  a  greater 
amount  of  crime  and  misery  attributable 
to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  obtained  at  these 
retail  liquor  saloons  than  to  any  other  source. 
It  la  a  bustneaa  attended  with  danger  to 
the  community.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  ar- 
ray the  appalling  statistics  of  miaery,  pau- 
perism, and  crime  which  have  their  origin 
in  tha  use  and  abuse  of  ardent  spirits. 
Liquor  in  Its  nature  is  dangerous  to  the 
morals,  good  order,  health  and  safety  of  the 
pea|>le  and  Is  not  to  be  placed  In  the  cate- 
gory with  the  ordinary  eommodltles  of  life. 
We  do  not  suppoae  there  la  a  more  important 
factor  In  keeping  up  the  neceaslty  for  asy- 
lums, penitentiaries,  and  Jails,  and  In  pro- 
ducing pauperism  and  immorality  through- 
out the  entire  coimtry  than  liquor." 

WASHtNOTOIf  WaUMi 

We  believe  that  with  over  2.000  places 
vbers  such  Intoxicants  are  now  being  sold, 
Waahlngton  has  reached  the  point  of  satura- 
tion. The  oOdal  Internal  Revenue  flguras 
for  IMa  show  that  the  per  capita  consump- 
tlOD  at  distilled  q>irlts  in  Washington  la 
four  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  country 
at  large,  and  higher  than  in  any  other  State 
In  the  Utiloa.    Tlie  trigld  State  of  M^>r*it 


stands  lowest  in  the  consiunption  of  spirits 
with  1.11  point  gallons,  Massachusetts  has 
1.66.  Utah  1.64,  Wisconsin  1.37.  and  our 
neighbor,  Virginia,  156.  These  are  among 
the  lowest. 

Among  the  highest  are  nilnats  1.71  deci- 
mal; Delaware  2.09;  Connecticut  2.62;  Ne- 
vada, which  stands  at  the  top,  being  3.54, 
until  we  reach  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  It  reaches  an  all-time  high  of  4.42 
per  capita.  The  same  holds  good  for  beer, 
with  Ifissouri  14  decimal.  Ulinois  18,  New 
York  and  Nevada  21,  Maryland  22,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  25  gallons  per  capita. 

This  Is  also  proven  by  the  number  of  ar- 
rests for  Intoxication.  Where  the  consump- 
tion Is  highest,  the  arrests  for  drimkenness 
are  greatest.  The  police  figures  per  100,000 
of  the  population  in  14J06  cities  In  1941 
were  1.716,  and  for  Washington  2.805  in 
1941.  and  3474  in  1842. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1942  the  Wash- 
ington police  records  show  a  grand  total, 
including  arrests  for  drunken  driving,  of 
31,046,  Including  2,136  drunken  women,  the 
worst  showing  of  any  American  city.  Of 
total  commitments  to  the  District  Jail  of 
20.905.  13.449,  or  over  65  percent  were  for 
Intoxication. 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  both  a  suf- 
flcent  number  of  liquor  outlets,  per  capita 
consumption,  and  arrests  for  Intoxication 
without  adding  to  their  number  any  foreign 
liquor -selling  clubs  where  servicemen  of  all 
countries,  including  our  own,  could  buy  ad- 
ditional intoxicants. 

COD  HAVE  MERCT 

This  would  be  true  If  our  country  were 
enjoying  peace,  and  is  doubly  true  when  we 
are  engaged  in  the  greatest  war  of  the  ages, 
which  we  are  told  by  military  experts  may 
continue  for  4  or  5  years  more,  while  the 
bill  proposes  to  extend  this  special  foreign 
license  for  6  additional  mor:ths  after  the 
termination  of  the  war,  "as  determir  d  by 
the  President  or  upon  such  earlier  date  as  the 
Congress  by  concurreht  resolution  may  desig- 
nate." God  have  mercy  on  us  if  we  should 
have  a  wet  Congress  and  a  wetter  President 
"after  the  termination  of  hostilities." 

A    WIUKJ)    WASTE 

And  this  waste  of  food  grains  and  money 
is  proposed  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war 
the  world  has  ever  kiK)wn  with  our  allies  un- 
dernourished, and  reported  by  Herbert  Hoover 
as  starving  by  the,  hundred  millions,  not 
only  in  the  occupied  territory,  which  we  are 
sworn  to  liberate,  millions  in  Greece,  millions 
more  in  Poland,  millions  more  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, 60,000.000  now  suffering  from  famine  in 
India,  and  100,000,000,  ill -housed,  Ill-clad, 
and  ill-fed  and  dying  In  the  city  streets  and 
hinterland  of  China.  It  seems  like  mockery 
to  every  claim  of  fighting  for  :.-eedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  fear,  to  add  to  our 
own  waste  of  food,  coal,  gasoline,  labor,  and 
transportation  by  issuing  to  the  nationals  of 
those  suffering  countries  permits  to  open  up 
Uquor-eelllng  clubs  where  they  can  spend 
their  substance  in  riotous  living,  and  their 
labor  for  that  which  satisfleth  not. 

FOBZIGM  LIQUOB  CLUBS 

If  there  is  a  demand  for  these  intoxicants 
there  is  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  places  now  in 
operation  where  their  i^petites  may  be  grati- 
fied and  their  thirst  quenched  which  are 
conducted  by  Americana  and  their  natural- 
laed  countrymen,  and  sold  to  all  who  are  able 
to  pay  the  price.  No  other  one  of  the  United 
Nations  would  think  at  issuing  such  liquor 
permits  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  other  foreigners. 

We  have  been  told  that  there  are  only  a 
few  cluba  who  are  making  an  application  for 


a  liquor  license  under  this  bill.  One  Senator 
wrote  me  yesterday  only  three  or  four,  which 
Is  three  or  four  too  many,  and  we  have  no 
guaranty  whatever  that  additional  cluba  will 
not  be  organized  by  the  citizens  of  these 
countries  of  ail  South  America — except  Vene- 
zuela— Europe,  Great  Britain,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of  selling  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  in  all  probability  to  cre- 
ate a  market  for  such  liquor  to  be  imported  by 
citizens  of  said  foreign  nations  as  proposed 
m  H.  R.  160,  introduced  in  the  House  at  about 
the  same  time  as  S.  1338  was  introduced  on 
the  first  day  of  the  sesfaion  of  the  Senate,  one 
to  open  the  gates  to  fcM-eign-made  liquor  and 
the  other  to  provide  a  market  for  their  sale. 

SCOTCH    EXEMPT   FROM    SUBS 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need 
any  additional  importation  of  liquors  from 
the  United  Nations.  The  largest  single  Item 
of  export  trade  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  at  the  present  and  for  some 
considerable  time  has  been  Scotch  whisky. 
Dospite  the  shortage  of  shipping  and  the 
fiiteen  to  twenty  million  tons  of  American 
shipping  sunk  by  enemy  submariiies  since 
our  entrance  into  the  war,  we  are  Importing 
15.000.000  gallons  of  Scotch  per  year  into  the 
United  States,  every  gallon  of  It  consumed  by 
Americans  paying  $15  Into  the  English  Treas- 
ury and  costing  the  people  ot  the  United 
States  at  present  retail  prices  over  $250,000,000 
per  year.  Costing  us  $10  per  quart  for  what  It 
cost  50  cents  to  manufacture.  We  would  be 
$250,000,000  better  off  If  the  entire  cargo  were 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Instead  our 
reciprocal  Tariff  Commission  actually  lowered 
the  import  duty. 

I  SUBS    AND    SUDS 

I  So  far  as  we  know,  or  have  ever  read,  not 
a  gallon  of  It.  or  a  vessel  ioadea  with  It, 
has  been  sent  down  by  German  submarines. 
They  would  rather  we  would  drink  It  than 
sink  it!  They  know  that  every  gallon  of 
it  con.<;umed  helps  them  to  win  the  war. 
The  English  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  In 
obtaining  sufHclent  tonnage  to  export  their 
whisky  to  the  United  States,  while  the  ex- 
portation of  refugee  children  ceased  for 
lack  of  transportation  facilities,  and  English 
fabrics  are  out  for  the  duration. 

Let  us  have  a  biU  to  stop  the  Importation 
of  Scotch  for  the  duration  and  6  months 
thereafter  ratiier  than  to  open  the  gates  for 
individual  foreign  importation  to  be  sold 
in  licensed  clubs  under  privileges  denied  to 
citizens  of  our  own  countrv.  <\8  these  Siamese 
twins,  H.  R.  160  and  S.  1338.  propose  Jointly 
and  with  malice  aforethought  to  do.  Their 
Joint  conception.  Introduction,  and  promo- 
tion constitute  a  subversive  conspiracy 
against  the  United  States. 

WET    PAETIAUTT 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  done  in  the  direction 
of  'further  study"  of  S.  860,  now  the  ODeniel 
bill,  and  the  Johnson  radio  bill,  and  the  Cap- 
per advertising  bills?  Nothing  I  They  He  in 
your  Senate  committees  as  dead  as  the  mum- 
mies in  the  pyramids  of  Esypt.  But  this 
wet  bill  for  which  we  are  told  there  are  only 
three  or  four  applicants,  by  unidentified  tele- 
phone, is  Introduced  without  notice  on  the 
opening  day  of  Congress,  reported  out  favor- 
ably the  second  day.  and  put  on  the  calendar 
the  third  day!     Why  aU  this  haste? 

A   VOTE  or  THANKS 

We  deeply  appreciate  Its  return  from  the 
calendar  to  the  committee,  where  we  hope 
and  pray  It  will  He  In  state  until  the  day  of 
Judgment.  To  pass  It  In  view  of  the  em- 
balmed dry  legislation  now  in  the  Senate 
refrigerators  would  be  adding  insult  to 
Injxuy. 
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Subsidies  and  Roll-Backs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  SCANLON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TE3 

Tuesday  October  26.  1943 

Mr.  SCANLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  de.sire  to  include  therein  a 
speech  delivered  by  me  to  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers 
of  America.  C.  I.  O.,  on  Sunday,  October 
24.  1943,  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  on  si'bsidies 
and  roll-backs: 

Mr  Chairman,  abroad  the  armies  of  the 
United  Nations  are  fighting  the  Battle  of 
Italy.  Every  day  we  read  of  acts  of  heroism 
which  add  to  the  glory  of  the  American  sol- 
diers Brave  men  are  dying  so  that  ultimate 
victory  will  be  ours  and  the  forces  of  fascism 
will  be  beaten  to  the  ground. 

While  our  boys  are  battling  for  every  inch 
of  Hitler-held  ground,  on  the  home  front  we 
are  fighting  another  battle — the  battle  of 
subsidies.  To  some  of  you  this  may  sound 
like  double  talk  because  you  remember  we 
had  a  battle  of  subsidies  early  this  summer, 
Ju.st  before  the  Congress  recessed.  The 
strange  thing  about  that  battle  was  that 
we — who  fought  for  the  use  of  subsidies  to 
keep  down  the  cost  of  living — we  won.  You 
will  remember  that  Congress  originally  passed 
a  bill  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  sub- 
sidies The  bill  went  to  the  President  for 
his  signature.  He  refused  to  sign  it  and  re- 
turned It  to  Congress  with  a  strongly  worded 
message.  The  same  group  of  selfish  people, 
who  originally  sponsored  the  bill,  tried  to 
override  the  President's  veto.  After  a  bitter 
fight,  they  were  defeated  And  the  subsidies 
they  fought  are  still  in  effect  That  is  why 
the  price  you  pay  for  meat  and  for  butter 
today  is  a  lot  lower  than  it  was  this  spring. 

Now  we  have  to  make  that  same  fight  all 
over  again  with  the  same  people  who  are  us- 
ing subsidies  as  an  excuse  for  not  only 
keeping  the  cost  of  living  where  it  is  now, 
but  to  increase  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  Just  what  will  happen  to 
your  cost  of  living  if  the  President's  fight 
and  your  fight  and  my  fight  for  subsidies  is 
not  won.  Bread  will  go  up  a  penny  a  loaf; 
butter  will  Increase  a  nickel;  milk  a  penny. 
Your  bacon  and  your  beef,  pork  chops,  your 
hamburger,  will  go  up  10  percent.  A  can  of 
corn,  a  can  of  peaches,  will  cost  25  percent 
more.  A  pound  of  American  cheese  will  go 
up  4  cents,  sugar  a  penny,  and  potatoes  2  to 
6  cents. 

Some  people  in  Washington  say,  "Why 
worry  about  a  few  pennies  more  In  the  cost 
of  bread  or  milk  or  canned  fruits  or  meats? 
War  workers  are  making  plenty  of  money. 
Thpy  can  afford  to  pay  a  little  more."  Well, 
you  know  the  answer  to  that  one  as  well  as 
I  do.  But  far  too  many  people  have  the  idea 
that  people  who  work  In  war  plants  are  turn- 
ing Into  multimillionaires  overnight.  They 
have  forgotten  the  Little  Steel  formula  and 
they  don't  know  how  strictly  that  law  is 
being  observed.  The  folks  who  say.  "Why 
worry  about  a  few  pennies  more  in  the  cost 
of  living."  also  forget  that  there  are  more 
than  20.000,000  people — maybe  several  times 
that  number — who  are  actually  making  less 
money  today  than  they  did  when  the  war 
startrd.  Don't  forget  that  every  time  a  man 
Is  luoucted  Into  Uncle  Sam's  Army  his  fam- 


ily has  to  live  on  a  pretty  small  Income.  The 
allotment  paid  to  the  families  of  our  soldiers 
Is  so  pitifully  small  that  none  of  these  people 
can  ever  afford  a  penny's  Increase  In  the  price 
of  bread. 

So  here's  the  picture:  If  the  cost  of  living 
Is  way  out  of  line,  the  only  way  to  bring  It 
down  without  hurting  the  production  of  food 
Is  through  the  use  of  subsidies.  The  organ- 
ized pressure  groups,  the  lobby  boys  In 
Washington,  say,  "The  hell  with  subsidies; 
the  hell  with  the  post  of  living:  let's  have 
Inflation." 

Why  do  you  suppose  there  Is  all  this  worry 
about  subsidies  now?  Subsidies  are  not  new. 
They  are  almost  as  old  as  the  Republic  Our 
merchant  marine  was  founded  on  subsidies. 
The  railroads  were  subsidized  for  generations 
Why.  even  the  second-class  mailing  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  magazines  and  newspapers 
of  the  country  is  a  subsidy  Farmers  have 
been  subsidized  for  years,  and  you  don't  hear 
farmers  complaining  about  those  subsidies. 
In  Washington  right  now  there  is  a  big  fight 
on  to  provide  subsidies  for  the  publishers 
of  weekly  newspapers  In  the  form  of  paid 
Government  advertising.  Everybody  In  the 
newspaper  business  admits  this  is  a  straight 
out-and-out  subsidy.  We  have  the  ridiculous 
situation  of  the  very  people  who  are  fighting 
for  subsidies  for  newspapers  fighting  against 
subsidies  to  keep  down  your  cost  of  living 

But  we  are  not  interested  In  subsidies  lor 
the  railroads  or  for  the  newspapers  or  for 
any  of  these  other  things.  What  you  and  I 
are  Interested  In  tonight  is  the  cost  of  living 
and  how  to  keep  it  In  decent  relationship 
to  our  pay  envelope. 

Just  why  do  we  have  to  have  subsidies  so 
that  we  can  bring  the  cost  of  living  down? 
Last    year    when    the    Congress    passed    the 
price-control    law    (which,   incidentally,   also 
controls  wages)    Congress  said  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  must  do  three  things: 
First,  they  must  roll  back  the  cost  of  living 
to  the   levels  of  September   15.   1942.     Then 
Congress  went  on  to  say  that  while  the  O. 
P.  A.  was  doing  this  it  could  not  Interfere 
with   normal   business  profits  or   mark-ups. 
And  further.  Congress  stipulated  that  while 
the  O    P    A.  Is  lowering  the  cost  of  living, 
they  could   not  Interfere  with  the  price  of 
farm  products  until  those  prices  had  reached 
certain    high    levels.     In   other   words,    Con- 
gre.  8  said,  "We  hereby  order  O.  P  A   to  bring 
the    cost    of    living    down,"    and    then    pro- 
ceeded to  tie  one  of  O   P.  A.'s  hands  behind 
Its  back.    How  can  O.  P.  A.  reduce  the  price 
we  have  to  pay  our  grocer  for  food  If  O.  P  A. 
hasn't  anything  to  say  about  what  the  pro- 
ducer of  that  food  charges  the  grocer  for  it? 
Take  bread   as  an   example.     Congress  says 
O.  P.  A.  can't  touch  the  price  of  wheat  until 
It  reaches  a  certain  level.    Congress  also  says 
that  O.  P.  A.  cannot  Interfere  with  the  mark- 
up charged  by  the  flour  miller  or  the  baker. 
The  wheat  grower  passes  on  his  high  price  to 
the  flour  miller,  who  In  turn  passes  that  price, 
plus  a  profit,  on  to  the  baker  and  finally,  you 
are  asked  to  pay  a  penny  a  loaf  more  for  your 
bread     The  only  possible  way  to  observe  the 
law  as  Congress  has  written  It,  and  to  keep 
the  cost  of  living  down  to  the  level  Congress 
has  ordered,  Is  through  the  use  of  subsidies. 
Don't   let    anyone   tell  you  that  subsidies 
are  something  the  New  Deal  has  created  or 
that  the   long-haired   professors  at  O.   P.   A. 
have  cooked  up.     The  fact  Is  that  subsidies 
are  necessarj  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Con- 
gress which,  we  must  assume,  are  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  Americans.     The  sound, 
experienced    businessmen    who    are    running 
the  O.  P.  A.  are  back  of  the  subsidy  program 
as  Is  the  War  Food  Administration.     Every 
experienced  business  economist  is  back  of  it. 
These  businessmen  know  that  without  sub- 


sidies, the  cost  of  living  will  increase.  They 
know  that  when  the  cost  of  living  goes  up, 
wages  must  go  up.  If  wages  go  up.  It  nat- 
urally follows  that  the  cost  of  the  war  Is 
increased.  You  can  better  understand  this 
when  I  tell  you  that  food  subsidies  will 
actually  save  the  United  States  Government 
$5  for  every  dollar  paid  out  that  way.  That's 
a  good  sound,  hard-headed  business  propo- 
sition and  I  am  all  for  It.- 

Some  of  the  peoole  who  are  fighting  against 
subsidies  say  "Wliy  should  the  Government 
help  pay  your  grocery  bill?  "  My  answer  to 
that  is.  Why  should  the  Government  say  how 
much  wages  I  can  take  home  in  my  pay  en- 
velope? That's  exactly  what  the  Government 
is  doing  in  the  Little  Steel  formula.  The 
American  people  and  organized  labor  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  the  Government  to  pay 
their  grocery  bill.  But  the  Government  says. 
"Mr.  Worker,  your  wages  are  froaen.  and  by 
law  no  employer  Is  allowed  to  pay  you  more 
money." 

Then,  11  the  cost  of  the  things  you  must  buy 
with  your  pay  envelope  is  allowed  to  sky- 
rocket, the  Government  must  come  to  your 
help.  They  can  call  that  paying  your  grocery 
bill,  or  whatever  they  choose.  But  I  have 
not  heard  any  suggestions  made  In  Washing- 
ton or  anywhere  else  for  doing  the  Job  more 
efficiently  than  through  the  use  of  subsidies. 
The  President  has,  time  and  time  again, 
asked  those  who  oppose  subsidies  to  suggest 
a  practical,  workable  substitute.  Not  a  single 
suggestion  had  been  proposed  up  to  the  time 
I  left  the  Capitol  on  Thursday  evening. 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  thlg 
fight?  American  labor— and  that  means 
every  member  of  the  rank  and  file,  as  well 
as  the  leaderp— must  become  a  soldier  in 
the  army  waging  the  war  against  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  You  can  do  It  in  the  good 
old  American  way— through  the  ballot  box. 
It  Is  no  secret  In  Washington  that  the  very 
people  who  are  keeping  up  the  cost  of  your 
food  are  the  ones  who  came.  Into  office  be- 
caiose  organized  labor  permitted  them  to  be 
elected.  Tlie  13.000,000  members  of  organ- 
ized labor  could  havp  prevented  the  election 
of  the  reactionary  element  who  today  say, 
"Let  the  cost  of  living  go  up  and  up— who 
is  going  to  make  us  stop  It?"  American  labor 
can  stop  it.  and  will  stop  It  In  the  voting 
polls  thjs  November  and  next  November. 
We  resolve  that  no  Congressman,  no  Sen- 
ator, no  municipal  official,  who  doesnt  pledge 
himself  to  do  everything  within  hu  power 
to  keep  down  living  costs,  is  defeated  for 
election.  American  labor  must  make  the 
men  on  Capitol  Hill — every  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman—realize  that.  A  vote  to  defeat 
subsidies  Is  a  vote  to  defeat  him,  tool  Let 
no  one  belittle  the  strength  of  organized 
labor  on  election  day.  In  the  city  of  De- 
troit, this  was  proven  with  dramatic  emphasis 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  United  Auto 
Workers,  C.  I.  O..  sick  and  disgusted  with 
the  wishy-washy  tactics  of  the  present  mayor, 
nominated  a  candidate  of  their  own.  In  the 
primary  the  U.  A.  W.'s  candidate  received 
an  overwhelming  majority.  What  was  dene 
In  Detroit  can  be  done  in  every  city  in 
the  land  where  there  is  a  strong  unionized 
people. 

There  are  some  who  may  say  that  this 
is  unfair — that  organized  labor  should  not 
interfere,  or  enter  the  political  battleground. 
To  them  1  say — and  I  know  this  from  per- 
sonal experience — that  those  who  oppose  our 
efforts  to  keep  down  the  living  costs  are  not 
playing  fair.  No  punch  is  too  low,  no  blow 
Is  too  foul,  no  statement  too  false  for  the 
pressure  groups  and  the  lobbyists  who  seek 
to  raid  your  pcy  envelope. 

My  friends,  this  is  a  big  fight  and  a  bitter 
fight.  It  is  a  fight  In  which  defeat  meana 
strife  and  trouble  for  you  and  your  fam- 
ilies— for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
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our  United  States.  It  Is  a  fight  where,  if  we 
are  victorious,  it  means  we  can  all  devote 
our  time  to  the  winning  ot  the  war,  to  the 
task  of  routing  out  the  enemies  of  11  that 
we  hold  near  and  dear  In  our  great  American 
democracj. 


Win  the  Peace  While  Wianiiif  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25) .  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  state^en .  by  A.  D.  Quaintance. 
a  prominent  attorney  of  Denver,  Colo., 
with  respect  to  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recou>,  as  follows  : 

During  the  last  World  War.  and  every  other 
war,  the  leaders  have  all  advised  "Let's  win 
the  war  first  before  we  talk  about  the  peace." 
But  when  the  war  Ls  won.  and  no  further 
help  is  needed.  It  la  too  late.  We  have  to 
wait  ao  years  for  another  war  and  they  need 
help  again,  and  then  they  say  the  same  old 
thing. 

Let  s  fool  them  this  time.  Let's  tell  them 
now  "We're  tired  of  these  world  wars  every 
ao  years."  This  is  the  second  time  we've 
been  mixed  up  in  a  world  war.  The  next 
time  we  must  have  something  to  say  about 
it. 

Let's  do  what  our  founding  fathers  did — 
Invite  all  the  United  Nations  to  send  not 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  seven  dele- 
gates to  Philadelphia,  where  at  Independence 
Hall  we  will  work  out  a  constitution  for 
the  world,  following  the  pattern  we  worked 
out  there  for  ourselves  150  years  ago.  It  has 
had  a  pretty  good  trial  with  lis.  Maybe  it 
will  work  as  well  for  the  world.  It  Is  worth 
trying.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  referred 
to,  a  congress  as  a  satisfactory  means  of 
getting  together. 

We're  not  seeking  to  divide  up  any  spoil 
or  booty,  nor  are  we  for  aggression.  We  re- 
gard every  human  race  and  being  as  our 
equal  and  brother,  and  on  this  basis  we  may 
be  able  to  work  out  something,  even  if  it 
takes  lOa  years. 

It  worked  for  13  colonies  with  divergent 
Interests  who  kept  right  on  fighting  among 
themselves  for  10  years  after  they  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

They  said  our  plan  of  representative  gov- 
ernment wovUd  never  succeed.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded through  one  World  War  and  will  sur- 
vive this  one.  It  took  us  10  years  to  work 
out  the  finest  plan  of  representative  gov- 
ernment that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  is  the  only  pattern  that  will  breathe  the 
breath  of  life  into  the  name  "United  Na- 
Uona." 

In  time  we  will  come,  under  this  plan  by 
%  process  of  education,  to  undersUnd  our 
lax)thers  aroimd  the  world  and  they  will 
come  to  understand  us,  and  the  congress 
of  the  United  NaUons  of  the  world,  with 
God's  help,  will  succeed  in  writing  a  consti- 
tution for  the  United  Nations  of  the  world 
as  our  forefathers  did  for  us. 

In  the  meantime  we  will  have  a  coollng-cff 
period  during  which  old  hatreds  can  all  be 
Xorgotten. 


Global  matters  will  be  under  the  JurlBdic- 
tion  of  this  cougrets.  with  each  nation  hav- 
ing its  voice  and  vote. 

Imperialism,  chaos,  and  anarchy  can  be 
avoided,  each  nation's  sovereignty  over  its 
own  affairs  maintained,  conditions  stabilized. 
and  we  will  have  law  and  order  in  the  world 
the  same  as  we  have  in  each  city,  county, 
State,  and  the  Nation. 

With  the  congress  of  the  United  Nations 
of  the  world  meeting  in  our  own  land,  with 
three-fourths  of  the  United  Nations  neces- 
sary and  concurring  for  any  global  action, 
with  an  army,  navy,  and  air  power  unequaled. 
with  open  debate  and  decisions  openly  arrived 
at,  with  the  unobstructed  power  of  public 
opinion,  the  United  States  of  America  will  be 
able  to  lead  the  world  into  the  ways  of  peace, 
law,  and  order. 

Our  plan  envisages  no  Utopian  dream,  but 
hard  work,  constant  vigilance,  and  states- 
manship of  Washington.  Jefferson.  Franklin, 
and  Lincoln  all  combined. 

A.  D.  QtrAINTANCE. 

Denver,  Colo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  HIIiL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  column 
of  Dorothy  Thompson  which  appeared 
in  yesterday  afternoon's  Washington 
Star,  October  25,  1943.  The  column  is 
captioned  "On  the  record."  and  the  arti- 
cle deals  with  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  Vice  President  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  a  few 
days  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

On  the  Record 
(By  Dorothy  Thomjjson) 

Mr.  John  J.  Pelley,  president  of  the  A.sso- 
ciatlon  of  American  Railroads,  says  that 
Henit  Wallaci  in  his  speech  at  Dallas,  "rat- 
tled dry  bones  of  ancient  prejudice"  in  his 
attack  on  the  rate-fixing  practices  of  rail- 
roads and  other  means  of  transportation,  ani 
on  cartel  and  monopoly  practices  in  een- 
eral.  * 

Mr.  PeUy  did  not  answer  Mr  Wallaces 
charges,  but  rather  waived  them  aside  loftily 
Mr.  Pelley  trotted  out  the  old  answer  when 
he  said  that  American  freight  rates  are  the 
lowest  in  the  world.  I  should  certainly 
hope  they  would  be.  No  other  politically 
unified,  free  trade  area,  all  parts  of  which 
are  accessible  to  each  other  by  rail,  has  any- 
thing approximating  the  industrial  produc-  . 
tion  and  internal  trade  of  the  United  States. 
If,  therefore,  American  freight  rates  were 
not  immensely  lower  than  freight  rates  any- 
where else,  could  only  be  due  to  monstrous 
graft  and  speed. 

Mr.  Wallacs  presented  some  specific  fig- 
ures regarding   the   transportation  costs   to   j 
specific  products  in  comparison  with  all  other 
costs.     He    said,    for    instance,    that    manu-    ' 
facturers   of    milk   botUes   at   Santa   Anna,   I 
Tex.,  "have  to  absorb  freight  equal  to  one- 
third  of  their  net  profit  margin  in  order  to  I 


Comment  by  Dorothy  TbompsoD  on 
the  Vice  President's  Transportation 
Speech 


sell  in  the  St.  Louis  market  in  competition 
witli  producers  in  EHmira.  N.  Y. 

The  point  that  Mr.  Wallace  made,  and 
which  Is  true,  was  that  freight  rates  grossly 
favor  producers  in  certain  areas  over  pro- 
ducers in  others,  and  the  result  is  to  prevent 
the  widespread  distribution  of  wealth,  ener- 
gy, and  population  throughout  the  reaches  of 
j  tlie  Union.  Mr.  Wallace  attributed  this  to 
I  cartel  practices  amongst  the  various  trans- 
I    portation  Interests. 

CTTES   PATENT   EXFERIENCK 

That  such  practices  exist,  not  only  in  trans- 
portation, but  throughout  Industry  as  a 
■wh'-le.  cannot  be  answered  by  calling  them 
discredited  statements.  Every  knowledge- 
able person  knows  that  literally  innumerable 
inventions  are  kept  off  the  market  for  years, 
because  their  introduction  would  upset  other 
commodities  for  which  a  market  has  already 
been  established.  Every  knowledgeable  per- 
son knows  tliat  patents  are  purchased  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  keep  others  from  hav- 
ing them  and  thus  rendering  an  established 
product  obsolete. 

Synthetic  rubber  inter-sts  with  the  oil 
process  are  beginning  to  clamor  for  a  post- 
war tariff  on  natural  rubber.  But  they  are 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  competi- 
tion between  various  rubber  processes  and 
their  own  So  far  no  one  has  produced  • 
synthetic  rubber  that  has  elasticity  equal  to 
thai  of  natural,  and  apparently  no  one  is 
going  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  unless  he  works 
hand  in  glove  with  the  interests  that  have 
an  effective  monopoly  on  processes.  The 
synthetic  rublaer  we  have  is  of  superior  heat 
resistance  to  natural,  but  the  best  use  that 
can  be  made  with  it  is  still  in  combination 
with  natural.  As  for  competition  to  create 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  all-around  product, 
at  a  cheap  price — well,  try  and  enter  this 
field  of  private  enterprise. 

The  dry  bones  of  ancient  prejudice  that 
Henry  Wallace  is  rattling,  are,  I  greatly  fear, 
dry  bones.  For  Henry  Wallace  Is  bucking 
the  course  of  developments,  not  only  here, 
but  throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Wallace  is 
flRhting  for  the  old  American  way,  for  the 
grass-roots  American  radicalism,  and  for  the 
only  thing  that  morally  Justifies  the  capitalist 
sy^t^m— its  power  to  provide  equality  of  op- 
portunity in  creative  enterprise.  Mr  Wallace 
thinks  It  the  bU5lnf<.<;s  of  Government  to  pre- 
vent people  from  hogg'ng  more  than  they  can 
earn  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  the  In- 
genuitv  of  their  brains,  and  fair  and  equal 
oorr^pptition  of  their  products.  That,  my 
friends,  la  the  American  private-enterprise 
system,  that  we  hear  so  much  about  all  the 
time,  and  that  fewer  and  fewer  Americans  in 
positions  of  power  either  believe  in  or 
practice. 

praises    WALLACE'S    FIGHT 

The  real  idea  of  American  big  business— 
what  they  call  private  enterprise— is  a  closely 
organized.  IntPijratcd.  controlled,  and  strictly 
regimented  economic  system,  geared  to  keep 
the  whee's  turning  with  the  least  possible 
friction  and  risk,  with  the  elimination  of 
the  "inefficient '—meaning  the  ones  who 
won't  play  in,  in  a  humble  role.  That's  the 
direction  we  are  going  In;  that  Is  the  direc- 
tion the  whole  world  is  going  in.  and  that 
is  the  direction  toward  socialism,  as  sure 
as  I  sit  at  this  typewriter— unless  it's  the 
direction  toward  economic  fascism. 

In  setting  his  face  against  this  trend 
Mr.  Wallace  is  entering  the  lists  for  what 
President  Ccnant,  of  Harvard,  recently  caUed 
out  for  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  a  return 
of  some  old-f.ishloned  American  radicals. 
Mr.  Wallace  advocates  what  most  folks  want 
from  the  migratory  worker  in  Mr.  Stein- 
becks,  Of  Mice  and  Men,  to  the  last  dough- 
boy fighting  for  the  American  way  on  the 
beaches  and  in  the  Jungles  of  the  globe, 
namely,  the  chance  for  independence  free- 
dom and  equality,  equalitv  for  Alabama  and 
Georgia  and  Texas,  equality  for  alcohol  and 
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oil.  and  equality  for  the  small  manufacturer 
and  the  big  one. 

But  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Wallace  will 
win.  The  American  dream  is,  it  seems  "dry 
bones  of  ancient  prejudice  " 

You  are  fighting  upstream.  Mr.  Wallace. 
Fighting  against  the  new,  glossy  prejudices 
of  both  the  right  and  the  left.  Fighting 
aj^alnst  the  open  and  the  subtle  imperial- 
isms.     But    fight   on    anyhow. 

Another  age  may  remember  you  and  re- 
member with  nostalgia. 


Freight-Rate  Discriminations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Childe,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Investigation  and  Re- 
search, Transportation  Act  of  1940,  which 
comphe.s  with  the  request  I  made  to  him 
for  an  analysis  and  discussion  of  certain 
pamphlets  issued  by  railroads  and  others 
who  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  meas- 
ures directed  to  the  elimination  of 
freight-rate  discriminations,  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  letter.  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  an  estimate,  which  indicates  that 
the  cost  of  printing  will  b3  $135. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ab  follows: 

Board  of  Investigation 

and    ReS'sARCH. 

Transportation  Act  of  1940. 
Wa:fhuigton,  October  21,  1943. 
Hon.  Tom  Stewart, 

Untied  States  Senate. 

Wasfiington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Stewart:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  an  analysis  and  discus- 
6ion  of  pamphlets  recently  issued  by  the  rail- 
roads opposing  the  passage  ol  bills  to  elim- 
inate freight-rate  discriminat.ons  mentioned 
in  the  recent  annual  report  of  this  Board 
(jjp.  17  and  18).     Tliese  bill?  are: 

S  947.  by  Senator  Overton,  of  Louisiana, 
April  2.  1943 

S.  1124.  by  Senator  Hill,  of  Alabama,  May 
24.  1943. 

H.  R.  2378,  by  Representative  Priest,  of 
Tennessee.  April  2.   1943. 

H.  R  2391,  by  Representative  Brooks,  of 
Louisiana.  April  5.   1943. 

H  R.  2435,  by  Representative  Ftjlmer,  of 
Si)Uth  Carolina,  April  8.  1943. 

H.  R.  2436,  by  Repre.sertative  Boren,  of 
Oklahoma,  April  8.  1943. 

H.  R.  2519,  by  Representative  Brtson,  of 
South  Carolina,  April  16.  1943. 

H.  R.  2645,  by  Representative  Miller,  of 
Nebraska.  May  6,   1943. 

H.  R.  3172,  by  Representative  Harris,  of 
Arkansas.  July  7.  1943 

H.  R.  3183,  by  Representative  Nokbell,  of 
Arkansas.  July  8.  1943. 

H.  R.  2547.  by  Representative  Patman,  of 
Texas,    April   21.    1943 

S.  1030,  by  Senator  PTEWARr,  of  Tennessee, 
April  30,  1943. 

S  1370,  by  Senator  Stewart,  of  Tennessee, 
September  24,  1943. 


Senate   Joint    Resolution    46,    by    Senator 
Stewart,  of  Tennessee,  March  30,  1943. 
•     Senate   Joint    Resolution    75,    by   Senator 
Stewart,  of  Tennessee,  July  8,  1943. 

Most  of  these  bills  were  Introduced  after 
the  Board  of  Investigation  and  Research  filed 
Its  summary  report  on  Interterrltorlal  freight 
rates  with  the  President  and  Congress  (H. 
Doc  146.  March  30.  1943)  and  are  inteded,  as 
I  understand  it.  to  carrj'  out  the  Board's  rec- 
ommendations that  railroad  irelght  classifi- 
cation and  class  rates  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States,  except  where  departures 
from  uniformity  may  t>€  clearly  Justified.  In 
this  discussion.  I  shall  confine  myself  largely 
to  the  Board's  recommendations.  It  is  un- 
derstood, of  course,  that  the  views  stated 
lierein  are  my  own.  and  are  not  an  ofllcial 
expression  of  the  Board. 

The  terms  "freight  classitlcation,"  "class 
rates,"  "exceptions  to  classification."  "com- 
modity rates.  "  which  appear  in  this  letter  and 
are  commonly  used  in  discussions  of  freight 
rates,  have  the  following  meaning  The 
"freight  classification  ■  is  a  punlicatlon  of  the 
railroads,  which  classifies  for  rate-making 
purposes  all  articles  shipped  by  freight  into 
a  limited  number  of  groups,  or  classes. 
There  are  three  separate  and  unlike  classi- 
fications of  freight,  each  containing  a  differ- 
ent number  and  arrangement  of  classes;  one 
of  these  is  applicable  in  eastern  territory,  an- 
other in  southern  territory,  and  still  an- 
other in  western  territory  These  classes  are 
generally  designated  by  numbers  or  letters, 
us  "first  class  1"  or  "class  1,"  "second  class"  or 
"class  2."  etc  :  or  "class  A,"  "class  B,"  etc. 
'Class  rates"  are  the  rates  published  by  the 
railroads  on  each  of  the  "classes"  named  in  the 
freight  classiflcations.  The  levels  and  rela- 
tionships of  these  rates,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  classes,  differ  in  each  of  the  three  terri- 
tories, the  lowest  rate  level  Deing  in  eastern 
territory,  with  varying  and  much  higher  levels 
in  southern  and  western  territories,  respec- 
tively, for  hauls  of  similar  length  In  each 
territory,  the  class  rates  vary  according  to  the 
length  of  haul  and  are  therefore  frequently 
referred  to  as  "mileage  rates,"  or  rates  "based 
en  distance."  In  addition  to  rhe  ""class  rates,  " 
published  in  the  manner  described  above, 
applying  between  all  stations  and  on  all  ar- 
ticles, the  railroads  also  maintain  rates  on  a 
great  many  individual  commodities,  which 
are  lower  than  the  class  rates.  These  lower 
special  rates  are  called  "exceptions  to  the 
classification,"  when  they  t>ear  a  fixed  mathe- 
matical relationship  to  the  class  rates,  and 
they  are  called  "commodity  rates"  when  no 
such  de&nlte  mathematical  relationship  to 
the  class  rate  is  indicated  "Commodity 
rates"  and  "exceptions  to  classification"  are 
published  by  the  railroads  to  meet  competi- 
tive and  individual  situations,  and  as  con- 
cessions below  the  class  rates  on  articles  mov- 
ing in  heavy  volume.  At  the  present  time 
the  great  bulk  of  the  traffic  moves  on  "com- 
modity rates'  or  ""exceptions  to  classifica- 
tion," and  only  a  small  proportion  on  "class 
rates."  Nevertheless,  the  class  rates  are  im- 
portant, because  they  represent  the  highest 
levels  of  freight  charges  the  railroads  collect 
and  the  shippers  pay.  and  are  so  much  higher 
in  the  South  and  West  than  in  the  East  that 
they  handicap  the  development  of  southern 
and  western  industries  compelled  to  pay  such 
higii  rates. 

The  railroad  pamphlets  referred  to  are  en- 
titled "Freight  Rates  to  Fit  Needs.  Not 
Theories."  issued  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads  and  the  American  Short  Line 
Railroad  Association;  "The  Menace  of  Legis- 
lative Price  Fixing."  issued  by  the  southern 
railroads;  and  "Politics  in  Rate-Making  Legis- 
lation New  Pending  Which  Will  Require  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  Estab- 
lish Uniform  Freight  Rates  and  Classification. 
(Distributed  for  Information  of  Railroad 
Representatives),"  Issued  by  western  rail- 
roads. The  arguments  in  these  pamphlets  are 
similar.    I  shall  discuss  them  in  the  order  in 


which  they  appear  in  the  publication  Freight 
Rates  to  Fit  Needs.  Not  Theories,  stating  first 
the  railroad  argument  and  then  my  com- 
ments : 

I.  Railroad  argument  (p.  1):  The  vast 
commerce  of  the  United  States  is  diie  to  the 
fortunate  combination  of  soil,  climate,  re- 
sources, people,  political  Institutions,  oppor- 
tunity for  business  enterprise,  plus  an  ade- 
quate system  of  railroads  and  a  flexible  sys- 
tem of  freight  rales,  designed  to  meet  the 
almost  Infinitely  varying  needs  of  commerce, 
help  the  producer  reach  the  widest  possible 
markets,  give  the  consumer  the  widest  pos- 
sible choice  of  supply.  It  is  proposed  to 
change  all  this  by  act  of  Congresa  fixing 
freight  rates  in  a  rigid  pattern  determined 
by  mileage  alone. 

Comment:  This  statement  is  incorrect  in 
the  following  respects:  (a)  The  bills  intro- 
duced to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations 
of  this  Board  do  not  propose  to  fix  freight 
rates  In  a  rigid  pattern  determined  by  mileage 
alone.  They  would  simply  require  equality 
of  treatment  to  shippers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  In  the  classification  of  freight  and 
in  the  levels  of  Class  rates,  except  where  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  find 
that  inequalities  are  Justified  by  dlfferencee 
in  transportation  conditions,  (b)  Our  pres- 
ent freight  rate  system  falls  far  short  of  being 
fiexible  and  meeting  the  varying  needs  of 
commerce,  (c)  Not  only  railroads  but  other 
forms  of  transportation  are  essential  to  the 
needs  of  commerce.  Discriminatory  railroad 
rates  are  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  transportation  system. 

II.  Railroad  aigument  (pp,  1,  2) :  Distance 
is  only  one  of  tlie  facts  considered  in  the 
making  of  rates,  and  not  the  most  Important 
one.  If  freight  rates  were  made  on  distance 
alone,  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
be  deprived  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  Texas,  and  Florida;  the 
grain  and  livestock  of  the  West;  they  couldn't 
live  in  houses  built  of  brick  from  a  dozen 
States,  lumber  from  the  West  and  South,  glass 
from  Oklahoma  or  West  Virginia,  shingles 
from  the  Pac.flc  coast,  roofing  materials  from 
Georgia  or  New  Jersey,  plumbing  and  hard- 
ware from  Alabama.  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee, 
or  Illinois;  lighting  fixtures  from  Connect- 
icut. Mississippi,  Virginia,  or  Indiana, 
equipped  with  furniture  from  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  or  Michigan;  and  stoves  or  ftir- 
naces  from  Alabama  or  Ohio. 

Comment:  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
statement  that,  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, freight  rates  would  be  made  "on  dis- 
tance alone."  Nor  is  there  any  foundation 
for  the  statement  that  the  traffic  would  be 
unable  to  move.  The  fruits,  vegetables,  brick, 
lumber,  shingles,  grain  and  livestock  of  the 
South  and  West;  and  roofing  materials  and 
furniture  of  the  East  and  South  move  ou 
special  commodity  rates,  which  would  not  be 
affected  by  any  changes  in  class  rates  or 
freight  classification.  Not  a  single  increase 
in  rates  on  any  of  the  commodities  men- 
tioned would  be  neceesary  to  comply  with 
the  Board's  legislative  recommendations. 

III.  Railroad  argument  (pp.  2,  3):  Amer- 
ican freight  rates  have  been  made  to  meet 
the  actual  needs  of  producers  and  consum> 
ers.  Under  the  pattern  of  freight  rates  pro- 
posed to  be  established  by  act  of  Congress, 
rigidly  based  upon  distance  alone,  this  would 
no  longer  be  true.  Instead  of  having  freight 
rates  tailored  to  fit  the  needs  of  commerce, 
as  they  now  are.  commerce  would  be  com- 
pelled to  reshape  itaelf  to  fit  an  inflexible 
system  of  rates  made  on  an  unworkable 
theory. 

Comment :  The  congressional  bills  carryinf 
out  the  Board's  reconunendations  do  not  pro- 
pose any  change  In  the  patterns  of  freight 
rates  made  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  pro« 
ducers  and  consumers.  They  do  not  propo— 
the  elimination  of  special  oonunodlty  retee. 
They  would  simply  require  uniformity  of  deae 
rates,   except   where   excepttonal   oondltioua 
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may  require  exceptional  treatment.  The 
class  rates  now  in  effect  are  based  upon 
mileage  scales,  but  the  rate  for  a  given  dis- 
tance In  the  Souih  or  West  Is  much  higher 
than  for  the  same  distance  in  the  East.  This 
In  no  respect  conforms  to  the  theory  of  raies 
"tailored  to  fit  the  needs  of  commerce."  It  Is 
inconceivable  that  the  needs  of  commerce  are 
promoted  by  rates  In  the  South  30  percent 
higher  and  in  the  West  25  to  85  percent 
higher  than  the  rates  In  the  eastern  terrl> 
tory.  If,  instead  of  having  these  differences 
in  the  present  class  rates,  the  rates  of  the 
South  and  the  West  are  put  on  the  sanao 
levels,  mile  for  mile,  as  the  rates  in  the  East, 
bow  cotild  this  be  any  more  "an  Inflexible 
system  of  rates  made  on  an  imworkable 
theory"  than  the  present  mileage  rates? 

rv.  Railroad  argument  (p.  3) :  Freight 
rates  are  the  result  of  consultation  and  co- 
operation between  the  shippers  and  the  rail- 
roads. The  shippers  teU  the  railroads  what 
rates  are  necessary  to  make  the  trafBc  move: 
the  railroads  go  as  far  as  they  can  toward 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  shippers;  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  State 
commissions  act  as  imiplres  to  see  that,  in 
their  desire  to  do  business  and  make  the 
commerce  move,  the  railroads  and  the  ship- 
pers of  one  section  or  one  conununlty  do  not 
discriminate  against  other  shippers  and  car- 
riers under  similar  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. The  whole  purpose  of  freight  rates 
Is  not  to  fit  some  theory,  but  to  make  com- 
merce move.  That's  what  the  railroads  want, 
that's  what  the  shippers  want,  that's  what 
the  consimiers  want.  That,  by  and  large,  is 
what  all  three  get  in  America — the  widest 
possible  movement  of  the  goods  and  things 
people  need  and  use. 

Conunent:  The  class  rates  In  the  several 
rate  territories  are  not  the  product  of  con-- 
sultatlon  and  cooperation  between  the  rail- 
roads and  shippers.  They  were  first  fixed  by 
the  railroads  themselves  and  were  later  re- 
vised by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. In  each  region  separately,  without  any 
attempt  to  harmonize  regional  differences. 
They  do  not  In  any  way  resemble  the  picture, 
painted  by  the  railroads  in  the  above  para- 
graph, of  rates  designed  to  make  commerce 
move. 

V.  Railroad  argxnnent  (pp.  s,  4) :  True 
freight  rate  uniformity  consists  of  a  whole 
body  of  rates  high  enough  to  siistaln  an  ade- 
quate system  of  transportation,  but  not  too 
high  for  the  traffic  to  move — rates  that  are 
right  for  the  particular  commerce  Involved. 
Such  rates  come  nearest  to  Insuring  devel- 
opment of  the  best  posslbUltles  of  any  Indus- 
try, community,  or  section,  and  contribute 
more  to  naUonal  welfare  than  would  rates 
made  on  some  theoretical  scheme  of  national 
uniformity.  Conditions  change  and  rate  ad- 
jtistments  must  change  with  them.  If  by 
•  miracle  all  the  rates  in  the  United  States 
were  to  be  perfectly  adjtisted  today,  they 
would  not  be  so  tomorrow.  Tntt^ad  of  the 
present  system  of  adjustable  freight  rates, 
waited  out  after  conference  and  responsive 
to  actual  commercial  conditions,  it  Is  now 
proposed  to  set  up  by  act  of  Congress  a  new, 
imtrled.  and  rigid  pattern  of  rates,  baaed 
solely  on  mileage  in  complete  dlaxegard  of  the 
varying  needs  of  commerce. 

Comment:  This  does  not  describe  the  class 
rates  In  effect  in  the  several  rate  territories 
today.  These  rates  were  esUbllshed  more 
than  10  years  ago.  They  are  based  on  mlle> 
age.  They  were  not  made  to  fit  actual  com- 
mercial condltlonB  of  tha  past  10  years.  The 
bais  now  before  Oongreas  do  not  prci;)ose  a 
more  rigid  pattern  of  class  rates  than  exists 
today,  but  simply  that  the  elasa  rates  be  made 
tmlform  in  ttM  sersral  territortea  to  give 
•quality  of  treatment  in  each  section,  unless 
good  reason  is  atiown  for  departure  from 
uniformity. 

▼I-  Ballroad  argument  (pp.  4.  5) :  Tlia 
proponents  ot  this  new  sch«nne  of  rate  mak- 
tng  ara  not,  for  tba  moat  part,  Mbippta  or 


producers.  Most  of  them  are  without  experi- 
ence in  such  practical  matters.  They  look 
St  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  theory 
or  hypothesis,  and  think  they  have  discov- 
ered that  "the  rates  on  certain  products 
which  are  not  largely  manufactured  In  the 
South  and  the  West  discriminate  against 
those  sections  In  favor  of  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States." 

Comment:  No  new  scheme  of  rate  making 
is  proposed.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission wotild  fix  the  rates,  as  it  does  now. 
but  would  be  given  a  definite  mandate  from 
Congress  to  enforce  the  law's  fundamental 
purpose,  equality  of  treatment.  It  is  not 
correct  to  Imply  that  xmiformity  of  freight 
classification  and  class  rates  are  demanded 
only  by  theorists,  rather  than  by  men  of  prac- 
tical experience.  Leading  rate  experts  of 
commercial  and  shippers'  organizations  of 
the  South  and  West,  as  well  as  Individual 
shippers  and  the  State  railway  commissions 
representing  the  general  shipping  public  in 
many  of  these  States,  are  complaining 
against  the  present  discriminations  and  de- 
manding that  the  class  rates  In  the  South 
and  West  be  made  imiform  with  those  In 
the  East. 

Vn.  RaUroad  argument  (p.  5)  :  They  have 
taken  little  or  no  account  of  the  whole  body 
of  rates  In  any  section  of  the  United  States. 
including  the  rates  on  raw  materials,  many 
of  which  are  of  vasUy  more  practical  impor- 
tance to  the  manufacturer  than  the  mere 
rates  on  his  out-bound  products,  many  of 
which  are  lower,  mile  for  mile,  in  the  South 
and  West  than  In  the  North  and  East.  They 
have  taken  no  account  of  the  rates  on  prod- 
ucts manufactin-ed  m  the  South  and  West 
which  are  as  low  as.  or  lower  than,  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  rates.  They  have  simply 
looked  at  the  printed  schedules  of  class  rates 
and  have  found  them  higher  In  the  South 
and  West,  disregarding  the  other  rates  on 
which  more  than  90  percent  of  the  freight 
moves. 

Comment:  It  Is  true  that  class  rates  apply 
on  a  small  part,  probably  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  traffic  of  the  railroads.    However' 
as  the   raUroad   pamphlet   Itself  states,   on 
page  11,  "raw  materials  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, as  weU  as  manufactured  articles   move 
on  class  rates."  and,  in  a  footnote  on  page  7 
Important  traffic  of  every  sort,  both  manu- 
factured  goods  and   raw  materials,   may   be 
found  moving  in  commerce  on  rates  published 
In  each  one  of  the  three  types  of  freight-rate 
tariffs  ;  that  Is.  class  rates,  exceptions  to  class 
rates,  and  commodity  rates.    The  total  traffic 
on  which  class  rates  are  charged,   while  it 
may  be  less  than  10  percent  of  the  whole 
nevertheless  Is  substantial,  and  the  freight 
charges  on  this  traffic  amount  to  several  hun- 
dred  mlUlon  dollars  annuaUy.     The  special 
Importance  of  class  rates  lies  In  the  fact  that 
they  are  charged  on  whatever  traffic  has  been 
unable  to  secure  a  more  favorable  special  com- 
naodlty  or  excepUonal  rate.     Class  rates  are 
charged  on  less^than -carload  traffic  and  car- 
10|ad  traffic  moving  In  relaUvely  small  volume 
The  burden  of  high  class  rates  falls  upon 
industries,  shippers,  and  localities  that  have 
not  enough  traffic  or  influence  to  obtain  lower 
commodity  rates,  and  upon  the  higher-valued 
manufactured  products,  which  the  railroads 
think  are  able  to  stand  relatively  high  freight 
charges.    Small  shippers  and  Industries,  which 
tMV9  to  pay  the  high  class  rates,  have  diffi- 
culty   In    establishing    themselves    agamst 
older-esUbltshed,    larger    industries    which 
have  been  able  to  obtain  lower  special  com- 
modity rates.    The  fact  that  some  shippers 
are  given  lower  special  commodity  rates  does 
not  help  the  shipper  whose  product  must  pay 
the  higher  class  rates.    The  purpose  of  the 
proposed  blUs  is  to  provide  greater  oppor- 
timity  tea  industrial  enterprise  In  the  South 
and  We«t,  as  weU  as  in  the  East,  by  making 
class  rates  uniform  in  aU  sections. 

Vni.  Ballroad  argummt  (p.  6) :  This  theo- 
retical or  political  approach  to  the  making  of 


rates  Is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  prac- 
tical manufacturer.  Rates  on  his  out-bound 
products  usually  are  the  last  and  least  con- 
siderations In  the  location  of  a  new  plant. 
The  manufacturer  Is  more  Interested  In  the 
cost  of  assembling  raw  materials  •  •  • 
the  whole  of  his  transportation  costs,  In- 
bound as  well  as  out — and  In  many.  If  not 
most,  cases  the  in -bound  Is  the  more  Impor- 
tant. 

Comment;  Class  rates  may  apply  on  the 
in -bound  freight  or  the  out-bound  freight,  or 
tKJth.  of  a  manufacturer.  They  may  con- 
stitute a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  his  trans- 
portation costs.  To  whatever  extent  they 
enter  into  the  ccEt  cf  production  or  distribu- 
tion of  his  products,  freight  rates  are  Im- 
portant to  the  manufacturer,  whether  they  be 
called  class  rates  or  commodity  rates,  and 
whether  they  be  in-bound  rates  or  out-bound 
rates. 

IX.  Railroad  argument  (p.  6)  :  An  example 
ic  given  of  a  manufacturer  locating  a  new 
industry  in  Tennessee,  who  obtains  as  raw 
materials  a  chemical  from  West  Virginia,  clay 
from  South  Carolina,  a  wooden  article  from 
Vermont,  a  crude  material  Imported  through 
a  Gulf  port,  a  reclaimed  produce  from  Ohio, 
a  mineral  from  Virginia,  other  items  from 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Indiana.  It  is  said 
he  found  the  class  rates  satisfactory  on  his 
out-bound  products,  except  to  some  points  to 
wliich  he  needed  and  obtained  adjustments. 
This  is  cited  as  what  is  meant  by  "fixing 
freight  rates  to  make  commerce  move — the 
truly  uniform  and  equal  way  of  making 
rates." 

Comment:  I  have  requested  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads  to  give  me  com- 
plete particulars  about  the  raw  materials  and 
fini.shed  products  of  the  manufacturer  re- 
ferred to,  so  that  an  analysis  may  be  made 
cf  his  in-bound  and  out-bound  freight  rates. 
Apparently,  this  manufacturer  was  able  to 
obtain  special  rates  from  the  railroads,  which 
relieved  him  from  the  burden  of  paying  the 
hieh-class  rates. 

X.  Railroad  argument  (pp.  6,  7)  :  For  that 
flexible,  workable  system.  It  Is  now  proposed 
to  establish,  by  act  of  Congress,  a  new  theory 
of  rate  making  which  will  look  to  distance. 
and  to  distance  alone,  to  determine  what 
the  rate  shall  be.  Underlying  all  the 
bills  •  •  •  there  Is  the  same  common 
over  emphasis  on  distance  alone  as  t*ie  proper 
mea.sure  for  the  making^of  freight  rates 

Comment:  This  statement  is  Incorrect. 
The  bills  which  carry  out  the  Board's  recom- 
mendations do  not  provide  that  rates  shall 
be  determined  "by  distance  alone."  The 
Commission  would  be  free  to  use  other  meas- 
ures of  the  rates  than  distance,  and  would 
be  authorized  to  allow  departures  from  tini- 
formlty  where  such  departures  were  shown 
to  he  Justified. 

XI.  Railroad  argument  (p.  7)  :  While  most 
of  the  bills  propose  to  apply  the  distance 
measiu-e  only  to  class  rates.  It  is  obvious 
that  •  •  •  the  ggjjjg  gQ^^  Qj  political 
processes  and  pressures  would  bring  about 
Its  application  to  other  rates.  •  •  •  It 
Is  not  expressly  proposed  to  establish  dis- 
tance uniformity  of  rates  on  the  carriers  other 
than  railroads,  but  If  such  a  theory  Is  proper 
for  rail  rates,  there  Is  no  reason  why  It  should 
not  be  applied  to  rates  by  truck  and  by 
boat.  •  •  •  The  proponents  of  making 
class  rates  on  a  mileage  basis  uniform 
throughout  the  coimtry  may  think  that  Is 
all  they  are  proposing,  but  if,  by  political 
pressure  In  Congress,  they  get  what  they 
seek,  they  will  have  started  something  they 
won't  be  able  to  stop — political  rate-making 
by  counting  votes  m  Congress. 

Comment:  The  present  class  rates,  which 
were  established  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  within  each  territory  upon  a 
mileage  basis,  have  not  brought  any  of  these 
dire  results.  If  the  regional  mileage  scales 
now  in  effect  have  not  forced  other  rates 
into  the  patterrxs  predicted  by  the  railroads. 
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If  the  present  rates  based  on  mileage  scales 
are  not  considered  political  rate-making — 
and  they  are  not — then,  by  what  process  of 
reasoning  can  It  be  said  that  the  removal 
of  the  present  discriminations  in  the  south- 
ern and  western  class  rates  would  have  the 
harmful  results  claimed? 

XII  Railroad  argument  (pp  8,  9)  :  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  which  was 
created  more  than  50  years  ago  to  regulate 
rates,  has  prescribed  or  approved  most  of 
the  cla.ss  rates  In  the  countrj*  It  now  has 
before  It  proposals  to  establish  uniform  clas- 
sification and  uniform  class  rates,  as  well  as 
the  proposals  of  railroads  and  shippers  who 
oppose  uniformity  Proponents  of  the  dis- 
tance-uniformity theory  have  transferred  the 
subject  to  the  arena  of  politics  by  introduc- 
ing and  pre.«s:ng  for  passage  in  Congress 
numerous  bills  aimed  at  such  uniformity 
by  le\^islative  fiat. 

Comment:  Tlie  primary  purpose  of  the  In- 
ters; .-ite  Commerce  Act  is  to  wipe  out  dis- 
criminations. This  has  often  bten  pointed 
out  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  by  the  Com- 
mission, e.  g.: 

"It  is  apparent,  from  the  legislative  history 
of  the  act.  that  the  evil  of  discrimination  was 
the  principal  thing  aimed  at."  Houston  E. 
&  W.  T   Ry   Co.  V    U.  S    (234  U.  S.  342). 

"The  great  purpose  of  the  act.  while  seek- 
Irg  to  prevent  unjust  and  unreasonable  rates, 
was  to  secure  eo.uality  of  rates  as  to  all  and 
to  destroy  favoritism."  Ncu-  York,  N.  H.  & 
H.  R   Co   v.  /.  C.  C.  (200  U   S   361 ) . 

"The  purpose  of  congress  was  to  cut  up  by 
the  roots  every  form  of  discrimination,  favor- 
itism, and  inequality."  LoiiXsviUe  and  N.  R. 
Co.  V.  Mottley  (219  U    S    467). 

For  reasons  too  lengthy  to  explain  hore, 
the  Commission  has  not  succeeded  in  wiping 
out  interterritorial  discriminations  in  class 
rates.  But  the  Commission  has  frequently 
urged,  in  Its  annual  reports  to  Congress,  that 
Congress  should  enact  legislation  requiring 
Uniformity  of  classification  as  a  step  toward 
obtaining  greater  uniformity  of  class  rates. 
If  Congress  should  now  enact  the  legislation 
recommended  by  the  Board.  It  would  in  the 
Board's  opinion,  aid  the  Commission — not 
hinder  it — in  establishing  such  greater  degree 
of  un;rc:-in:ty. 

XIII.  Raiircad  argument  (p.  9)  :  The  Im- 
mediate effect  of  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
bills  wotiid  be  a  tremendous  unsettling  and 
upsetting  of  the  rales  upon  which  commerce 
Is  bnilt  and  to  which  It  is  adjusted.  No  one 
would  know  what  his  rates  were  going  to  be. 
It  would  tiike  years  to  establish  the  new  rates. 
In  the  meantime,  rates  would  be  in  a  state 
of  suspended  ch;;os  while  business  was 
facing  the  uncertainties  of  the  post-war 
world. 

Comment:  The  class  rates  and  freight  clas- 
Bificatiun  are  now  before  tlie  Commission  for 
readjustment.  There  is  more  uncertainty 
now  as  to  what  they  will  be  than  would  be 
the  case  if  Congress  should  pass  a  bill  de- 
claring a  definite  policy.  Business  enter- 
prises, making  post-war  plans,  are  entitled  to 
know  as  promptly  as  possible  whether  the 
present  discriminations  will  be  continued, 
or  v.hether  they  will  be  eliminated.  Action 
by  Congress  now  would  give  them  this  In- 
formation, for  which  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  wait  indefinitely  In  the  ordinary 
processes  of  rate  readjustments. 

XIV  Railroad  argument  (pp.  9,  10) :  A 
more  serious  long-range  effect  would  be  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  making 
rates  by  direct  action  of  Congress,  rather 
than  leaving  it  to  the  established,  nonpoUtl- 
cal  regulatory  body  If  rates  are  established 
by  the  preponderance  of  votes  in  Congress, 
those  sections  in  which  a  minority  of  the 
population  lives  would  in  the  long  run  lose 
more  than  they  might  gain.  Already,  reper- 
cussions are  appearing  in  the  North  and  East 
which  do  not  conduce  to  a  calm  and  reasoned 
consideration  of  questions  of  rate  making  on 
their  merits. 


Comment:  The  bills  to  carry  out  the 
Board's  recommendations  do  not  propose  di- 
rect rate  making  by  Congress.  They  provide 
that  Congress  shall  lay  down  the  policy  and 
leave  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion the  making  of  the  rates.  This  Is  what 
Congress  has  dine  ever  since  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  created.  The 
bills  propose  nothing  new,  other  than  that 
the  policy  of  Congress  be  more  definitely 
stated  for  the  guidance  of  the  Commission. 
It  Is  true  that  certain  InteresU  In  the  North 
and  East  are  agitating  against  the  passage  of 
the  bills,  but  their  argumcnU  ar^  that  the 
East  would  lo.ee  Its  present  freight-rate  ad- 
vantrges  over  the  South  and  West,  and  that 
manufacturing  Industry  would  then  tend  to 
locate  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  South  and 
West,  rather  than  In  the  East.  If  this  Is 
true,  then  obviously  the  arguments  of  the 
railroads  cannot  be  correct  that  manufac- 
turing Industry  In  the  South  and  West 
would  be  Injured  or  destroyed.  Legislation 
to  bring  equality  of  opportunity  Is  not.  In 
any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  sectional  In 
character,  and  should  not  be  abandoned  for 
fear  of  sectional  opposition.  In  the  long 
run.  the  railroads  and  shippers  throughout 
the  whole  country  will  benefit  If  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  given  full  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  and  prosper. 

XV.  Railroad  argument  (pp.  10,  ll,  12.  13)  • 
Manufacturing  has  gone  forward  faster  in 
the  South  and  the  West  than  It  has  In  the 
North  and  East  during  the  past  tvfo  decade" 

Comment:  This  Is  Incorrect.  In  the  20- 
year  period,  1919-39,  manufacturing  declined 
in  both  the  East  and  the  West  The  de- 
cline was  greater  in  the  Western  States  than 
in  the  Eastern  States,  measured  In  wages 
and  sm.aller  measured  In  value  of  products     ' 

In  the  South,  there  was  a  moderate  In- 
crease in  wages  (9  percent)  and  value  of  prod- 
ucts (21  percent).  1939  over  1919.  Complete 
figures  are  not  available  for  years  later  than 
1939.  but  a  report  issued  bv  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  1943  shows  that,  since  1940  there 
has  been  a  shift  of  workers.  In  which  Call- 
fornia  and  some  of  the  Eastern  States  were 
the  principal  gainers:  on  the  whole,  the  South 
and  the  West  lost  to  the  East  and  the  Pacfic 
coast.  However,  a  truer  understanding  of  the 
comparative  lack  of  manufacturing  in  the 
South  and  West,  as  compared  with  the  East 
Is  gained  by  comparing  the  volume  of  manu- 
facturing in  each  territory.  In  1939  the  E?,st- 
ern  States,  with  an  area  no  larger  than  the 
South  and  with  natural  resources  no  greater 
produced  nearly  9  times  as  much  manu- 
factured products,  measured  by  value,  and 
paid  nearly  10  times  as  much  wages  to  fac- 
tory workers  as  the  South.  Tlie  Western 
States,  with  an  area  nearly  5  times  greater 
than  the  East  and  with  vastly  larger  natural 
resources,  produced  in  1939  less  than  a  third 
of  the  manufactured  products  and  paid  less 
than  a  fourth  as  much  factory  wages  as  the 
East. 

XVI.  Railroad  argument  (p.  10) :  One  of 
the  reasons  for  manufacturing  growth  In  the 
South  and  West  Is  that  the  carriers  have  tried 
to  work  out  with  the  shippers  rates.  In-bound 
and  out-bound,  which  would  enable  each 
particular  Industry  to  manufacture  and  sell 
Its  products  In  the  competitive  market  It 
wanted  to  reach.  Many  In-bound  rates  paid 
by  manufacturers  In  the  South  and  West  on 
raw  and  semifinished  materials,  fuel.  etc.. 
are  lower  mile  for  mile  than  the  correspond- 
ing rates  In  the  East.  Manufacturers  and 
shippers  in  the  South  and  West  are  not  seek- 
ing upsets  of  the  freight-rate  system. 

Comment:  Some  manufacturmg  Indvistrles 
have  grown  In  the  South  and  West  during  the 
past  20  years — It  would  be  strange  Indeed  If 
this  were  not  true.  But  the  only  industries 
which  have  grown  are.  generally  speaking, 
those  which  have  been  given  special  rates. 
The  Industries  which  have  favorable  rates 
naturally  are  not  complaining.  It  Is  not  true. 
however,   that   Industries   which  have   been 


compelled  to  pay  class  raies  on  their  raw 
materials,  or  to  comjjetltlve  markets  on  their 
finished  products,  have  achieved  any  con- 
siderable success  In  the  South  and  West,  and 
it  Is  not  true  that  such  Industries  are  gen- 
erally satisfied  with  the  preaent  discrimina- 
tory class  rates. 

XVII  Railroad  srgument  (pp.  14.  IS.  16): 
Raw  materials  are  not  drained  from  tha 
South  and  the  West  for  manufacturing  in 
the  Ea£t. 

Comment:  No  one  now  knows  accurately 
the  extent  to  which  southern  and  western 
raw  materials  are  shipped  east  for  manu- 
facturing or  manufactured  products  are 
shipped  back  from  the  East  to  the  South  and 
West.  There  can  tie  do  doubt,  however,  that, 
since  the  great  preponderance  of  production 
oi  raw  materials  U  in  the  South  and  West  and 
the  great  preponderance  of  manufacturing  Is 
In  the  East,  the  general  flow  of  raw  materials 
Is  from  South  and  West  to  North  and  East, 
and  the  general  flow  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts Is  In  the  opposite  direction.  The  Board 
of  Investigation  and  Research  is  making  a 
study  of  this  subject  now  and  will  report  its 
findings  to  the  President  and  Congress  within 
the  coming  year. 

X^^II.  Railroad  argimient  (pp.  18  to  19) : 
Freight  rates  cannot  be  placed  on  a  strictly 
cost  basis.  If  this  were  done  heavy  baislc 
commodities,  farm  products,  etc.,  could  be 
shipped  but  short  distances  and  national  de- 
velopment would  be  Impossible.  If  cost  fig- 
ures of  Dr.  Ford  K.  Edwards,  head  analyst 
of  the  cost  section  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  Bureau  of  Transport 
Economics  and  Statistics  should  be  accepted 
as  correct,  rates  on  numerous  conunodltles 
listed  In  the  railroad  ijamphlet  would  have 
to  be  raised  by  percentages  varying  from  10 
percent  on  cattle,  to  122  percent  on  logs.  . 

Comment:  No  evidence  ha;  been  presented 
to  the  Commission  showing  that.  If  freight 
rates  were  placed  en  a  cost  basis,  they  would 
have  to  be  raised  by  the  percents  stated  by 
the  railroads,  or  Jn  fact  by  any  percent.  It 
is  not  true  that.  If  rates  were  made  on  a  cost 
basis,  heavy  twslc  commodities  and  farm 
products  could  be  shipped  only  short  dis- 
tances. The  rates  on  the  heavy  basic  com- 
modities, on  the  whole,  yield  the  railroads 
greater  profits  at)ove  cost  than  the  rates  on 
light-loading  commodities  and  less-than-car- 
load  freight.  The  general  rule  ^s  the  lighter 
the  load  the  less  the  profit.  Less-than-car- 
load  freight  is  being  hauled  generally  by  the 
railroads  at  a  loss,  whereas  motortrucks  can 
carry  it  profitably  at  rates  as  low  as.  or  lower 
than,  present  levels.  The  railroads  are  los- 
ing far  more  money  In  wasteful  competitive 
practices,  which  they  could  eliminate  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  than  any  losees 
which  could  possibly  be  Incurred  by  them 
from  establishing  uniform  class  rates 
throughout  the  United  States.  Uniform 
class  rates  can  be  esUbllshed  in  harmony 
with  cost  principles  without  any  increases  In 
special  commodity  rates  or  revenue  Iccses  to 
the  railroads.  In  fact,  greater  profits  will 
accrue  to  the  railroads  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  reasonable  rates  which  will  en- 
courage and  develop  the  commerce  and 
growth  of  traffic  en  their  lines,  than  from 
the  charging  cf  discriminatory  rates  whlcb 
discourage  traffic. 

XIX.  Railroad  argument  (pp.  19.  20) :  Lev- 
els of  freight  rates  are  different  In  one  sec- 
tion than  In  another  because  conditions  are 
different.  Those  seeking  imlformlty  of  class 
rates  should  remember  the  legend  of  Pro- 
crustes, who  stretched  or  cut  down  his  vic- 
tims to  make  them  fit  his  iron  bed. 

Comment :  There  are  no  conditions,  trans- 
portation or  otherwise,  which  Justify  tha 
maintenance  of  class  rates  In  the  Couth  38 
percent  higher  or  in  the  West  25  percent  to  8S 
percent  higher  than  in  the  East.  Such  dif- 
ferences are  not  Justified  by  any  territorial 
differences  in  cost  of  tranqx>rtatlon.  compo* 
sition  of  the  traffic,  or  conmierci&l  and  com- 
petitive  conditions.     Shippers   compelled   to 
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pay  such  high  rates  cannot  freely  compete 
against  traffic  enjoying  the  lower  rate  levels. 
Lowering  freight  rates  which  are  too  high, 
•nd  allowing  commerce  to  expand  which  has 
been  \induly  restricted,  would  not  be  the 
painful  Procrustean  process  which  the  rail- 
roads Imply,  but  would  simply  be  applying 
to  freight  rates  the  basic  American  doctrine 
of  equality  of  opportunity. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  E.  Childe. 


Office  of  Price  Administratioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1943 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  a  series 
of  recommendations  made  by  Illinois 
merchants  through  the  Federation  of 
Illinois  Retail  Associations  with  refer- 
ence to  simplification  of  the  Offlce  of 
Price  Administration: 

aXCOMMZMDATIONS      MADE      BT      ILLINOIS      MER- 
CHANTS     WrrH      EXrXBENCE      TO      SIMPLincA- 

noN  or  THE  omcE  or  psicx  administration 

Note. — The  writer  was  asked  to  sample  the 
thinking  of  Illinois  merchants  doing  up  to 
•250.000  annually  with  reference  to  the  way 
In  which  the  price  order  is  affecting  them. 
The  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  are 
•8  follows: 

1.  Question.  Can  over-all  regulations  be 
made  to  fit  all  or  most  stores  and  thereby 
eliminate  many  speclflc  regulations? 

Answer.  Preponderantly  yes;  by  the  utlll- 
latlon  of  the  historic  mark-up  applied  to  the 
eoet  of  the  goods  received  by  the  retailer. 

2.  Question.  Is  the  present  base  period  of 
pricing  satisfactory? 

Answer.  Preponderantly,  no.  One  mer- 
chant reports  474  regulations,  and  the 
M.  G.  P.  R.,  15  supplementary  regulations. 
443  orders.  105  price  schedules.  32  temporary 
regulations,  and  13  procedural  and  export 
and  import  regulations  •  •  •  53  general 
regulations  and  85  miscellaneous  price  or- 
ders, together  with  interpretations  and 
amendments.  Of  the  latter,  this  merchant 
reports,  for  example.  «1  amendments  to  sup- 
plemenUry  regulation  14.  All  reports  Indi- 
cate the  confused,  sometimes  bitter,  and  al- 
ways regretful  remarks  that  O.  P  A.  has  gone 
much  too  far  and  relied  too  little  on  funda- 
mental laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  com- 
petition. 

3.  Question.  What  commodities  are  out  of 
the  market  t>ecau8e  of  price  limitations? 

Answer.  The  answers  usually  stressed 
cheaper  items  where  labor  factor  la  high  and 
replacement  costs  reflect  unequal  time  ele- 
ment In  freezing  of  labor  costs  and  commod- 
ity costs.  Listed  were  men's,  women's,  and 
cbUdren's  apparel  In  the  lower-price  lines; 
shirts,  low-cost  fur  coats.  Icw-prlced  Jewelry, 
gvden  hose,  diapers,  watches,  curtains,  bed- 
■pireads,  etc. 

4.  Question.  What  price  lines  are  out  of 
the  market  liccause  of  price  limitations? 

Answer.  Here  the  inequities  of  MPR  33C  are 
apparent  because  the  answer  was  universally 
low  end  merchandise  of  all  types.  The  »lt- 
tiatlon  is  obviously  very  critical  and  equally 
critical  for  the  consumer  who  enjoys  no 
liKTeased  earning  power. 

5.  Qufst:on.  Can  regulations  be  made  self- 
enforcirg? 


Answer.  Yea,  If  historic  mark-ons  are  used. 
Check  could  be  made  and  actual  mark-up 
soon.  Over -all  "break  through  "  in  any  given 
trading  area  or  region  would  be  immediately 
discernible  and  check-up  at  trouble  spot 
miide  by  far,  far  fewer  enforcement  agencies 
than  are  now  busy. 

6.  Question.  Would  voluntary  compliance 
work? 

Answer.  Some  doubt  if  retailer  now  has 
time  to  do  the  Job.  Others  feel  that  such 
voluntary  enforcement  should  net  be  at 
local  lev«l.  Others  believe  there  could  be 
sulBclent  simplification  to  permit  price 
rise  checking  by  agencies  set  up  Ijefore  the 
O.  P.  A.  came  along — such  as  the  Labor  Sta- 
tistics Bureau. 

7.  Question.  What  are  the  present  evils 
of  price  control? 

Answer  There  were  many  answers.  Chiefly 
they^re; 

1.  The  squeeze  on  retailers  forced  by  the 
manufacturers"  price  rise  on  new  it>-ms  made 
new  by  new  numbers,  labels,  etc.,  with- 
out  corresponding   Increase   in   retail   prices. 

2.  Store  cJissl  float  ions  which  permit  larg;er 
units  to  buy  for  less  than  smaller  units. 
Permission  to  sell  for  more  Is  meaningless 
and  ludicrous  in  a  competitive  market. 
Stores  do  not  like  designation  of  high  mark- 
up and  low  mark-up  features,  believing  such 
designations  are  not  In  line  with  facts  as 
to  service,  costs,  etc. 

3.  Flexibility  given  to  manufacturers'  prices 
with  none  given  to  retaihng.  Similarity  to 
No.  1. 

4.  Utter  complexity  of  multiplicity  of  orders 
and  ccunterorders. 

5.  "Higher  price  line"  rule  with  reference 
to  store's  own  position  and  ability  of  new 
stores  to  go  into  competition  in  higher 
price  lines.  Also  danger  of  drying  up  low 
end  market. 

6.  Too  much  emphasis  on  the  little  things 
that  will  take  care  of  themselves  anyway. 

7.  Not  enoui^h  recognition  of  laws  of  com- 
petition, particularly  for  the  stores  which 
have  their  prices  competitively  set  In  every 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  thereto  there 
Is  submitted  herewith  a  list  of  sugges- 
tions submitted  by  Illinois  merchants  to 
Mr.  J.  T.  Meek,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Illinois  Federation  of  Retail  Asso- 
ciations: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  It  is  im- 
possible to  regulate  and  control  each  minute 
commodity  transaction   In   this   country. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  it  is  quite  possible  to  depend 
upon  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and 
competition  for  rule. 

3.  Abandonment  of  the  principle  that  a 
"hold  the  line"  program  must  be  rigi'ily  ad- 
hered to  the  point  where  the  line  is  all  that 
Is  left  and  the  goods  are  not  even  on  the 
market. 

4.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  prices  will 
slowly  rise  In  this  country  and  that  our  best 
hope  Is  to  keep  this  price  rise  orderly  and 
utilize  It,  when  absolutely  necessary,  to  bring 
needed  goods  onto  the  market  which  are 
now  unprofitable  to  produce. 

5.  Adoption  of  a  broad,  simple  pricing 
formula  which  will  permit  the  retail  mer- 
chant to  mark  merchandise  which  he  re- 
ceives on  the  basis  of  his  own  historic  mark- 
on  experience  with  that  base  period  set  by 
the  Offlce  of   Price   Adminlstraticn   itself. 

6.  Segregation  of  the  food  problem  Pro- 
visions for  1  Food  Administration  instead 
of  nearly  30  and  provision  lor  a  regional 
maximum  price  for  such  standardized  prod- 
ucts, thus  eliminating  store  classifications, 
doUars-and-centa  fixed  prices,  et  cetera. 

7.  Segregation  of  all  other  specific  cost-of- 
living  Items  In  a  separate  list  of  commodities. 
These  commodities  to  have  a  direct  relation 


to  actual  existence  and  to  be  selected  from 

those  groups  of  items  now  under  fire  by  cost- 
of-livmg  speciaiists. 

8.  Provision  for  a  regional  maximum  celling 
for  such  ccst-of-livlng  items  at  a  sufficiently 
high  point  to  Insure  production  of  such  criti- 
cal items  as  well  as  to  insure  proper  distri- 
bution of  such  goods. 

9.  Immediate  attention  to  provisions  which 
would  Insure  manufacture  of  such  low-priced 
lines  to  prevent  a  complete  abandonment  by 
manufacturers  such  as  has  occurred  under 
the  hieher-price-Une  provision  of  MPR  330. 

10.  Systematic  roll -back  or  realinement  of 
manufacturers'  prices  in  these  lines  to  per- 
mit takir.g  up  the  alack  between  prices  and 
la'ocr  and  ra*'  ccmmodity  costs.  Considera- 
tion of  manufacturers'  costs — rather  than  re- 
tall  costs — in  line  with  the  policy  of  really 
freezing  as  iar  back  from  the  retaU  level  as 
possible. 

11.  Adoption  of  the  principles  of  supply 
and  demand  and  competition  in  reference  to 
perhaps  90  percent  cf  the  merchandise  sold 
today  uhiCh  is  not  defined  as  "cost  of  living." 

12.  Pricing  of  this  vast  majority  of  items 
at  the  manufacttrrers'  level  with  the  retailer 
permitted  his  own  historic  mark-up  on  man- 
ufLicturers'  costs  readjusted  with  proper  con- 
pideration  for  a  "hold  the  line"  policy  that  is 
elastic  enough  to  bring  goods  on  to  the 
market. 

13  Rocognlticn  of  the  fact  that  while  the 
great  majority  of  stores  may  not  have  a 
systematic  historic  mark-on,  these  stores, 
while  very  important  economically,  are  net 
sufficiently  Important  from  a  price-control 
angle  to  place  all  distribution  under  a  com- 
plex set  of  regulations.  Competition  will 
take  care  of  the  prices  in  this  class  of  stores. 

14.  Abandonment  cf  all  special  rules  and 
rejulaticns  and  Interpretations  which  bave 
resulted  from  attempts  to  price  everything  at 
the  retail  level.  This  will  automatically  oc- 
cur if  (1)  due  attention  Is  given  to  strictly 
ccst-of-llvim;  merchandise  on  one  hand  and 
(2)  to  .systematic  readjustments  in  manu- 
facturing costs  and  adoption  of  a  retail  his- 
toric mark-up  for  the  great  majority  Items 
not  In  the  cost-of-living  category. 

15.  Abandonment  cf  the  principle  of  rcgu- 
latinT  profits  and  actual  business  procedure. 
Stopping  inflation  Is  the  real  task  of  O.  P   A. 

16.  Ab.Tndcnmrnt  of  the  stcre-classifica- 
tlon  ard  fixed -price  regulations  which  do  not 
rec  gnl?e  variatlcns  In  bv.«lne=s  practice  and 
varlatloi^.":  in  business  costs.  Such  abandon- 
ment wTuld  come  about  automatically 
through  adrptlcn  of  the  prlcin^;  methods  dis- 
cu.seri  and  recommended  herewith 

17.  Readjustment  of  the  higher-price-line 
Umitati-^n  to  permit  either  stores  to  buy  Into 
the  hlghfr  price  lines  upon  proof  that  the 
U.wcr  price  line«  are  not  available  or  to  pro- 
vide that  manuf.'^ctiirers  of  such  lower-priced 
lines  qet  back  into  the  market  and  are  given 
the  IncenMve  for  so  doing. 

18.  Rcccgnltinn  cf  the  fact  that  the  major 
ccmplr-lnt  of  retailing  tcday  Is  the  system 
which  pcimit.';  picducers  to  Introduce  lines, 
renumbered  and  considered  new  by  O.  P  A. 
but  construed  as  old  by  both  O.  P.  A.  and 
cpusumer  as  far  as  the  retail  level  is 
concerned.  Utilir.aticn  of  the  historic  mark- 
up principle  would  take  care  of  this.  It  mvst, 
however,  go  hand  In  hand  with  a  careful 
ex.'',m'nation  of  tlie  manufacturers'  ccst  prob- 
lem to  insure  a  fr.ir  has?  price  there. 

19  Continued  cooperation  with  all  lines 
of  fcus!i:e.:-,s  with  the  as.«:urance  that  this  co- 
operation actually  means  Just  that.  Better 
public-relations  policies  designed  to  Indicate 
that  the  %-ast  majority  cf  m.crchan'is  are  In- 
telligei.tly  trying  to  do  a  Job  and  are  not 
law  evaders  and  chl^elcrs. 

20  Revision  cf  legal  provisions  within  the 
price  order  or  simplification  to  the  extent 
that  such  provisions  are  meaningless.  Adop- 
tion cf  voluntary  policing  of  the  industry  but 
not  cu  a  local  batis — rather  on  an  Industry 
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or  State-wide  basis  and  then  only  if  slmpU- 
flcation  In  the  pricing  structure  comes. 

Addenda — Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
merchants  we  have  Interviewed,  at  least,  are 
now  pricing  on  the  mark-up  basis  suggested 
above.  They  can  adopt  no  other  method  be- 
cause they  have  given  up  entirely  on  the 
more  than  1.000  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures which  have  engulfed  them.  It  fol- 
lows that  either  the  historic  mark-up  will 
work— for  It  Is  already  working — or  that  con- 
trol at  the  retail  level  can  and  does  come 
from  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and 
competition. 


Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF    MINNESOTA 

E-J.  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 
Tuesday.  October  26.  1943 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
custom  and  practice  of  Hon.  Joseph  J. 
Moriarty,  judge  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  Eifrhth  Judicial  Di.strict  of  Min- 
nesota, to  hold  appropriate  ceremonies 
In  connection  with  the  naturalization 
proceedinprs  of  his  court. 

I  am  indebted  to  Hon.  O.  L.  Lund- 
Strom,  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Car- 
ver County,  Minn.,  for  forwarding  to  me 
the  splendid  address  delivered  by  Rev. 
W.  P.  Kramer  of  Young  America,  Minn., 
on  this  important  occasion,  held  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1943,  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
Reverend  Kramer's  address: 

Your  honor.  Judge  Moriarty;  clerk  of  court, 
Mr  Lundstrom;  especially  you.  Mr.  Laege;  and 
all  friends  and  citizens  assembled  here,  we 
are  gathered  here  today  in  the  county  seat  of 
Carver  County,  In  this  county  courthouse.  In 
a  truly  American  and  truly  patriotic  duty. 
We  are  tcday  witne.ssing  and  observing  an- 
other naturalization  celebration  of  new  Amer- 
ican citizens 

To  become  and  be  a  full-fledged  American 
citizen  of  these  our  beloved  United  States 
Is  really  and  truly  something  very  great. 
something  very  important,  and  something  far 
reaching.  Es;:cc;ally  this  terrible  war.  in 
which  our  beloved  land  is  now  engaged,  brings 
out  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  American 
citizenship  in  glaring  and  beautiful  colors. 
This  war  has  been  brought  about  and  forced 
upo!i  us  by  obstinate  and  ruthless  men.  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  American  way  of  life  and 
the  American  philo.«ophy  of  life.  We  have 
been  plunged  into  this  bloody  whirlpool  and 
into  this  bloody  mess  by  men  who  like  to  rule 
peoples  and  nations  in  a  tyrannical  and  rtith- 
less  manner.  And  this  war  gives  us  all  a 
chance  to  go  iato  our  private  prayer  room 
to  cor.sider  once  again  what  America  really 
stands  lor  and  whether  we  really  understand 
and  appreciate  Ainer.ca. 

Our  Nation  stands  for  freedom  and  lib- 
erty—freedom and  liberty  in  all  its  beautiful 
and  far-reaching  torms  and  thade.s — freedom 
of  mind,  freedom  of  heart,  freedom  of  the 
soul,  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  especially 
that  greatest  of  nil  freedoms — freedom  of 
religion.  Our  forefathers  and  our  foremothers 
who  passed  thrcu;h  the  horrors  and  sorrows 
of  the  early  pnmi'ave  colonial  days,  and 
Who  ilieu  la  sincere  Christian  faith  and  hope 


formulated  and  wrote  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  then  fought  out  that  ter- 
rible and  at  first  seemingly  hopeless  bloody 
Revolutionary  War,  believed  wholeheartedly 
and  sincerely  In  true  American  principks, 
and  with  firm  faith  in  God  and  with  firm  laith 
in  Justice  for  all  citizens  wrote  our  beautiful 
American  Constitution  Millions  of  American 
men  and  ooys  have  fought  for  this  American 
way  of  life;  millions  of  American  women 
and  children  remained  at  home  and  during 
these  American  wars  have  hoped  and  prayed 
arid  worked  for  this  American  liberty  on  the 
home  front,  and  have  kept  the  home  fires 
burning  In  order  to  continue  this  beautiful 
American  way  of  philosophy  and  these  beauti- 
ful American  forms  of  liberty  and  justice. 
,  Millions  of  American  men  and  boys  in  past 
w&rs  have  put  on  American  soldiers  and 
sailors'  uniforms  and  have  marched  away 
into  battle  to  fight  and  to  risk  their  very 
lives  for  these,  our  American  freedoms  and 
liberties.  Yes.  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Ai^ierlcan  young  men.  in  the 
bloom  and  prime  of  their  young  healthy  lives, 
have  sacrlfled  their  very  lives  for  this  beau- 
tiful American  freedom.  All  this  added  to- 
gether was  a  mighty  force  operating  against 
the  evil  powers  from  north  and  south,  from 
east  and  west  who  meant  to  destro\  this 
liberty  and  rob  these  freedoms.  Today  these 
our  United  States  have  become  a  real  world 
power,  yes,  we  might  say,  the  world  power 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  We 
stand  in  the  midst  of  this  great  bloody 
whirlpool,  a  symbol  of  human  liberty  and 
human  freedom  Look  at  the  harbor  of  New 
York.  Tliere  stands  our  beautiful  well- 
known  Statue  of  Liberty,  which  each  visitor 
to  our  land  sees  first  when  he  comes  nigh 
to  our  friendly  shores.  It  stands  there  solid 
and  firm,  in  the  midst  of  turbulent  waves 
and  yet  anchored  and  based  securely  on  a 
solid  foundation.  It  calls  and  beckons  and 
invites  millions  of  souls  who  are  yearning 
for  and  seeking  a  land  of  liberty.  It  has  its 
hand  raised  high  in  firm  and  bold  con- 
fidence which  none  can  rob.  It  holds  its 
hand  high  above  the  turbulent  waves  and 
the  wrecks  of  time,  showing  man  the  torch 
of  liberty  and  freedom.  The  Statue  of  Liberty 
is  a  symbol  of  America,  of  American  liberty 
and  freedom  From  its  silent  lips  comes  the 
wonderful  message,  "Here  is  the  greatest  and 
grandest  country  and  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  Here  is  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave.  Here  is  the  land 
of  men  and  women  and  children  of  all 
nations  of  the  world,  welded  and  molded  Into 
one  solid  body,  who  have  won  liberty  and 
freedom  by  their  fervent  prayers,  by  their 
own  stout  hearts,  by  hard  work  and  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  by  their  brave  soldiers 
and  sailors,  by  their  firm  and  unshakable 
convictions,  and  last  but  not  least,  by  the 
help  and  assistance  of  a  merciful  God.  Here 
Is  a  land  where  everyone  can  serve  his  own 
God  In  his  own  way,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience.  Here  Is  a  land 
where  no  one  will  be  molested  and  curbed 
and  disturbed  and  hindered  but  everyone 
can  worship  in  his  own  church  In  his  own 
way  according  to  his  heart's  desire.  Here 
is  a  land  where  everyone  is  permitted  to  work 
in  honest  labor  and  earn  his  own  daily  bread 
In  the  honest  sweat  of  his  brow.  Here  is 
the  land  where  the  weak  grow  strong,  the 
faint-hearted  are  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened, where  hungry  souls  find  peaceful  rest." 
You.  my  dear  friends,  who  have  applied  for 
membership  and  citizenship  in  this  great  Na- 
tion, are  here  today  to  take  your  vows  and 
confess  your  convictions  and  make  your 
promises  and  thus  become  full-fledged  mem- 
bers of  our  American  Nation.  You  are  to- 
d.-.y  being  adopted  into-  the  American  family. 
Into  this  blessed  family  of  these  United  States 
of  America,  who  has  In  years  gone  by  adopted 
people  from  all  nations  of  the  world.    What  a 


blessing!  Think  of  a  rich  and  kind-hearted 
and  good-hearted  man.  He  has  a  beautiful 
home  which  offers  all  the  blessings  and  ad- 
vantages and  conveniences  Imaginable.  His 
children  have  clothing  and  shoes,  meat  and 
drink,  house  and  home,  money  and  gcxxis,  all 
the  blessings  and  advantages  and  conven- 
iences that  kind-heartedness  can  give  and 
that  money  can  buy  and  supply.  His  children 
are  sent  to  a  Christian  school  and  attend 
church  on  Sundays.  They  learn  how  to  be 
and  remain  good  and  worth-while  cUlsens  of 
this  land  and  gocxl  and  worth-while  citizens 
of  heaven  They  are  safe  and  secure  against 
the  wiles  of  wicked  men.  Now,  this  good- 
hearted  and  kind-hearted  man  opens  his 
doors  and  takes  a  child  from  the  street,  a 
little  homeless  and  hopeless  and  helpless 
wanderer,  who  has  no  home,  no  father,  no 
mother,  and  who  has  been  a  homeless  little 
stranger  Surely,  such  a  homeless  little 
sti anger  adopted  Into  such  a  famUy  by  such 
a  kind-hearted  man  Is  surely  lucky  and  for- 
tunate. He  becomes  rich  In  a  moment.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  All  the  riches  and 
advantages  and  blessings  of  this  fine  home 
are  potxred  into  his  lap.  He  shares  and  en- 
joys all  the  blessings  of  this  beautiful  home. 
Yes;  he  falls  heir  to  all  this  wealth  and  all 
these  comforts.  Hereafter  his  life  Is  secure 
and  peaceful  and  he  can  enjoy  these  blessings 
to  his  heart's  desire. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  when  you  today  be- 
come a  full-fledged  American  citizen  you  are 
experiencing  all  this.  You  are  today  being 
adopted  by  a  rich  and  kind-hearted  uncle — 
our  own  Uncle  Sam,  the  United  States.  You 
are  today  being  adopted  by  a  kind-hearted, 
good-hearted  nation  in  which  you  will  be 
privileged  to  enjoy  untold  and  unnumbered 
blessings  and  gifts  and  advantages  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  As  soon  as  you  become 
a  naturalized  citizen  of  these  United  States, 
you  enter  the  home  of  a  kind-hearted  and 
generous  nation.  You  become  a  meml>er  and 
child  of  the  greatest  and  grandest  nation  in 
this  wide,  wide  world.  If  you  had  the  money 
to  take  a  long  trip  and  visit  and  study  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  carefully,  you  would 
not  find  another  land  on  this  revolving  globe 
In  which  you  can  enjoy — in  which  all  can 
enjoy — so  many  and  so  manifold  blessings 
and  advantages.  You  become  s  member  of 
a  nation  which  stands  for  liberty,  whole  lib- 
erty, and  nothing  but  liberty.  You  become 
a  member  of  a  nation  which  stands  for  all 
the  beautiful  freedoms  that  can  be  found 
in  the  world.  You  become  a  member  of  a 
nation  which  does  not  like  to  fight  against 
anybody,  but  which  can  and  does  fight  fanat- 
ically and  boldly  and  courageously  and  vic- 
toriously If  it  is  attacked  and  driven  into 
a  fight;  a  nation  which  does  not  like  to  strike, 
but  which  strikes  fiercely  and  with  telling 
blows  when  somebody  strikes  It  first  and 
tramples  our  beautiful  and  honored  flag  Into 
dust  and  dirt.  You  become  a  member  of  a 
nation  where  a  person  can  boldly  express  his 
opinions  and  Ideas  as  long  as  they  do  not 
inf'-inge  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  somebody 
else;  a  nation  where  you  can  write  and  put 
Into  print  any  opinion  which  Is  not  subver- 
sive— an  opinion  which  tends  to  Improve  the 
welfare  of  all ;  a  nation  where  you  can  even  at 
times  criticize.  If  your  criticism  Is  not  de- 
structive but  constructive;  above  all,  a 
nation  of  churches  and  church  denomina- 
tions of  all  kinds,  where  each  one  Is  privi- 
leged to  worship  his  God  In  his  own  church 
and  in  his  own  way  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience.  Ycu  today  become 
a  member  of  a  nation  In  which  the  Holy 
Bible  of  God — this  heavenly  and  God -given 
Book  of  the  Ages — Is  still  the  highest  author- 
ity and  the  best  lawbook.  Therefore,  this 
day  on  which  you  are  adopted  into  our  Amer- 
ican family  is  the  luckiest  day  of  your  earthly 
life.    This  Is  a  real  red-letter  data  on  your 
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calendar  and  fn  jaar  life's  hletory — a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day  of  your  life  here  below. 
As  long  as  you  live,  this  11th  day  of  October 
1M3  win  be  your  American  birthday,  which 
you  ought  to  celebrate  every  year  on  your 
bendM  knees. 

But,  let  us  not  forget,  this  our  beloved 
American  Nation  Is  tcday  on  trial  upon  the 
bloody  battlefields  of  a  global  war.  We  are 
today  engaged  In  a  long  and  horrible,  bloody 
and  destructive  and  dtcislve  war  of  life  or 
death.  We  have  been  plunged  headlong  into 
a  bloody  whirlpool  of  war  In  order  to  test 
cut.  as  President  Abraham  Lincoln  said 
during  the  Civil  War  In  bis  famous  Gettys- 
burg address,  "wtiether  that  nation  or  any 
other  nation  so  eonoetved  and  8<.  dedicated 
can  long  endure  "  The  Almighty  God  of 
hearen  and  earth,  our  dear  Heavenly  Father 
up  yonder  In  the  sklee.  has  permitted 
war  to  come  upon  as  for  good  reasons  and 
good  purposes.  He  has  hxirled  our  Nation 
Into  a  nery  furnace  which  today  Is  seven 
times  hotter  than  ever  before.  In  order  to 
test  us  and  in  order  to  prurlfy  us.  God  is 
testing  OB  to  see  whether  we  really  and  truly 
appreciate  our  Nation  and  our  liberty, 
whether  w«  appreciate  It  so  much  that  we 
are  willing  to  pay  for  It,  and  pray  for  It,  and 
If  need  be  to  flight  and  suffer  and  bleed  and 
die  for  It.  God  wants  to  purify  our  Nation, 
burn  away  the  dross  in  this  fiery  furnace  so 
that  only  the  pure  and  shining  gold  remains. 
Millions  at  our  boys,  your  boys  and  my  boys, 
are  gone  away  Into  the  various  military  camps 
and  fields  and  training  stations  and  schools 
of  our  land;  many  of  than  are  today  out 
there  on  the  wide-open  oceans,  up  there  In 
the  endless  air,  and  over  tlMre  on  foreign 
sou  In  dlsunt  lands.  Millions  of  our  Amer- 
ican boys  are  today  out  there  and  over  there 
and  up  there  for  only  one  reason :  to  fight  for 
our  American  freedom  and  liberty.  These 
young  men,  all  of  them  in  the  bloom  and 
prime  and  springtime  of  their  life,  are  out 
there  because  tiiey.  too.  believe  In  our  Nation 
and  want  to  keep  It  safe  and  sound  and  solid 
as  it  always  was  in  days  gone  by.  More  than 
a  thousand  boys  have  gone  out  from  Carver 
County. 

Forty -seven  of  these  are  from  my  own  con- 
gregation St  Young  America.  My  own  two 
sons.  Elwood  and  Bichard.  are  also  out  there, 
and  the  third  one  may  be  called  at  most  any 
Ume.  These  boys  are  bringing  a  great  aiul 
terrllk:  sacrifice.  They  have  left  their  homes, 
their  fathers  and  moihers.  their  little 
brothers  and  aisters.  their  frlencta  and  sweet- 
hearts, and  socae  ttielr  own  dear  young  wife 
and  perhaps  a  little  helpless  child,  to  go  and 
fight  for  America  because  America  Is  worth 
fighting  for.  They  are  willing.  If  need  be.  If 
It  U  God's  will,  to  bring  even  tbat  siqnreme 
•acrllke.  to  sufler  and  bleed  and  die  for  their 
American  fatherland,  the  land  at  bold  and 
courageous  men  and  of  stanch  women  and 
of  nohto  children.  That's  what  those  boys 
out  thers  are  so  bravely  and  coiirageoualy.  so 
successfully  and  victoriously,  fighting  for',  as 
my  oldest  son,  a  Gallor  on  one  of  our  de- 
stroyers In  the  Pacific,  who  has  seen  repeated 
action  up  there  In  the  cold  Aleutians,  wrote 
home  in  one  at  his  recent  letters:  "My  home- 
folks  and  friends  have  certainly  all  been  kind 
and  wonderful  to  me.  Ail  these  deeds  of  lovs 
and  klnrtnssi  and  friendship  is  why  we  serv- 
icemen are  where  we  are — to  keep  things  that 
way.  to  keep  our  beloved  land  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  life  and  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiaesa."  May  God  guide 
and  guard  and  keep  and  {M-otect  all  these 
nohle  boys  out  there,  and  when  victory  has 
been  won.  bring  them  all  safely  to  our  aims 
and  hearts. 

And  let  me.  in  closing,  say  yat  this  one 
thing:  Let  us  here  at  home,  on  the  home 
front,  also  strive  to  keep  our  Nation  solid  *nrt 
nfe  and  firm.  Let  us  get  down  on  our  knees 
tn  our  private  prayer  room  and  ask  God  for 
forgiveness  In  Jesus'  name  for  all  our  past  sins 


of  commission  and  omlwlon.  Often  we  have 
done  things  which  we  Ehould  not  have 
dene,  and  have  left  undone  what  we  should 
have  done.  May  God  wash  these  sins  awny  in 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  our  Saviour.  Let  us  repent 
and  henceforth  try  to  do  better,  because  Ood 
says  In  the  Bible,  "Your  iniquities  have  sepa- 
rated between  you  and  your  Gcd.  and  your 
sins  have  hid  His  face  from  you,  that  He  will 
not  hear  you." 

And  again  the  Bible  says  very  emphat- 
ically: "Righteousness  exaltcth  a  nation,  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people. "*  One  day 
during  the  gloomiest  days  of  the  Civil  War 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  sat  In  hie  offire, 
and  and  gloomy  afid  depressed  and  worried. 
Things  were  not  going  so  good  A  friend 
came  In  and  said  to  him.  "Mr  President,  you 
need  not  be  so  gloomy.  We  shall  win  God 
Is  on  our  side."  But  the  President  looked  i:p 
and  said:  "That's  not  the  thing,  whether  God 
is  on  our  side,  but  the  thing  is  rather  this, 
are  we  on  God's  side?  God  can  be  on  our 
side  only  If  we  are  on  God's  side."  How  true 
that  is:  Only  then  can  God  be  on  Amcric:.'s 
side.  If  America  Is  on  God's  side.  Let  vs 
carefully  consider  this,  and  then  act  accord- 
ingly. What  America  today  needs  is  not 
more  schools,  but  more  Christian  schools;  not 
more  education,  but  more  Christian  educa- 
tion; not  more  poolhalls  and  dancehalls,  but 
more  churches  and  Bibles;  not  mere  homes. 
but  more  Christian  homes:  not  more  broken 
homes,  but  more  sound,  solid,  Cliristlan 
homes;  more  men  and  women  and  yoiins; 
people  and  children,  faithful  and  triie  to 
the  principles  which  God  has  laid  down  for 
us  In  the  Christian  religion  That,  and  that 
al<ine,  will  make  America  safe  and  secure. 
solfd  and  stable.  That,  and  that  alone,  is 
the  very  best  and  most  necessary  part  of  our 
great  war  eCTort.  There  Is  a  beautiful  saying 
which  says,  "The  devil  trembles  when  he 
sees  a  praying  Christian  on  his  knees."  If 
our  American  people  would  all  become  and 
be  praying  Christians  on  their  knees,  then 
we  would  be  s.  strong  that  no  t3nrant  would 
dare  attack  us,  and  no  power  could  over- 
throw and  defeat  va.  If  our  Christian  faith 
would  be  at  least  as  big  as  a  little  mustard 
seed,  we  would  be  able  to  uproot  trees  and 
remove  mountains.  If  we  Americans  would 
all  be  Christian  men  and  women,  young  peo- 
ple and  children,  then  our  Nation  would  ever 
be  and  remain  a  mighty  Gibraltar  towering 
over  the  wrecks  of  time. 

"God  bless  our  native  land. 
Firm  may  she  ever  star.d. 
Through  storm  and  strife! 
When  the  wild  tempests  rave. 
Ruler  of  wind  and  wave. 
Do  Thou  our  country  save 
Through  Thy  great  might!" 

Let  us  dose  this  speech  with  the  fervent 
■Igh: 

"Ood,  bless  our  men.  In  air,  on  land,  and  sea! 
Pull  well  we  know  how   dear  they  are  to 

Theel 
Where'er  they  go,  whatever  they  may  dare, 
God,  keep  them  In  Thy  gracious  care! 

"Ood,  guard  our  men.  by  night  as  well  as  day, 
For  we  at  bome  for  them  will  ever  pray 
That  war  and  strife  and  enmity  may  cease. 
And  Thou  wilt  send  us  soon  again  sweet 
peace. 

*X3od,  guard  our  men,  oh,  keep  them  ever 

near! 
Make  strong  their  faith  and  drive  out  all 

their  fear! 
CMve  them  a  vision  of  Thy  saving  love, 
That  nothing  In  this  world  can  ever  move. 

"Ood.  guard  our  men,  and  though  Just  now 

they  roam. 
Grant  us  our  pimyers  and  bring  them  safely 

home. 
God.  bleas  our  foes,  and  cause  all  eyes  to  see 
That  peace,  true  peace,  can  only  come  from 

Thee  J" 


Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  naturalization 
proceedings  an  outstanding  citizen  pre- 
sents to  each  of  the  new  citizens  the  flag 
of  our  country.  On  this  occasion  flags 
were  presented  by  the  Honorable  C.  H. 
iClein,  of  Chaska,  Minn.,  former  State 
senator  and  one  of  the  State's  most  dis- 
tinguished men. 

Mr.  Klein's  patriotic  remarks  follow: 

The  Honorable  Judge  Moriarty.  Clerk  of 
Cuurt  O.  L.  Lundstrom,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  salute 
this  flag.  This  Is  my  flag.  It  is  the  flag 
which  I  cherish  and  honor.  It  is  the  flag 
that  IS  the  emblem  of  my  country  which  I 
love  so  dearly.  Yes;  this  Is  the  flag  to  which 
I  owe  my  allegiance  and  may  Almighty  God 
lead  and  guide  me  so  I  will  perform  my 
duties  Ui  full  to  this  flag,  to  protect  It,  and 
to  defend  it.  and  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  my 
life. 

Ladie.s  and  gentlemen,  I  now  have  the  dis- 
tinguished honor,  and  I  consider  It  a  great 
privilege,  to  present  to  you  this  glorious 
flag,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Post-War  Employment  in  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  ARKANSAfi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1943 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  effort 
to  plan  for  full  employment  at  the  "end 
of  the  war,  we  can  derive  much  en- 
couragement from  the  intelligent  and 
systematic  planning  by  voluntary  non- 
governmental groups  now  under  way 
tiu-oughout  the  country.  Among  the 
various  types  of  planning  groups,  it 
seems  to  me  that  none  is  more  important 
than  those  which  represent  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  our  economic  life. 

An  inconspicuous  but  highly  important 
service  in  this  respect  has  recently  been 
rendered  by  a  group  of  citizens  in  my 
State  which  met  in  response  to  an  invi- 
tation of  the  Arkansas  Policy  Com- 
mittee— a  nonpartisan  association  in- 
terested in  promoting  the  public  welfare. 
The  group  issued  a  splendid  statement  on 
tlie  problem  of  post-war  employment 
which  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Arkansas  but  to  others  who  are 
interested  in  discovering  effective  means 
for  local  action. 

The  citizens  who  prepared  this  state- 
ment are  connected  with  industry,  labor, 
the  professions,  the  press,  and  Govern- 
ment service.  Individual  members  are 
not  committed  to  the  entire  statement, 
but  it  represents  substantial  agreemeiit 
upon  seme  of  the  important  principles  to 
be  kept  in  mind  as  we  prepare  for  post- 
war conditions. 

Tlie  meeting  at  which  this  statement 
was  prepared  was  presided  over  by  the 
distinguished  dean  of  Hendrix  College. 
Dr.  T.  S.  Staples,  and  was  reported  by 
Mr.  Randall  Falk  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  Little  Rock.  Other 
participants  were:  C.  T.  Carpenter,  at- 
torney, Marked  Tree,  Ark.;  R.  H.  Dicken- 
horst,    banker,    Morrilton,    Ark.;    Matt 
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Ellis,  president,  Henderson  Teachers 
College,  Arkadelphia.  Ark.;  K.  A.  Engle, 
publisher,  the  Arkansas  Democrat.  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  Brooks  Hays,  Member  of 
Congress,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Curtis  Hur- 
ley, publisher,  the  Morrilton  Democrat, 
Morrilton,  Ark.;  Clyde  Hussey,  assistant 
to  the  president,  Arkansas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  Nolan  Irby. 
president,  Arkansas  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Conway,  Ark.;  J.  Ed  Keene,  State 
vice  chairman,  C.  I.  O.,  Benton,  Ark.; 
W.  C.  Langston,  M.  D.,  University  of 
Ai'kansas  Medical  College,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  Charles  Measel,  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, Little  Rock,  Ark.;  D. 
Palmer  Patterson,  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  Little  Rock.  Ark.; 
John  G.  Pipkin,  State  director,  public 
welfare,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  K.  W.  Vance, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
The  statement  follows: 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  agreement 
that  the  interests  of  the  State  are  Inextri- 
cably interwoven  with  those  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole;  members  felt  that  in  placing 
major  emphasis  on  post-war  activities  in 
Arlcansas  they  were  by  no  means  losing  sight 
of  the  general  problem  of  the  economy. 

The  basic  assumption  of  the  meeting  was 
contained  in  the  statement  that  nobody 
wishes  to  see  history  repeat  itself  by  allowing 
conditions  to  develop  that  would  make  the 
Government  have  to  step  Into  Arkansas  or 
any  other  State  after  the  war  with  a  glcrifled 
W.  P.   A. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  economic  lessons  learned  In  our 
experiences  after  the  last  war  was  the  Impor- 
tance of  protecting  Government  Investments 
In  the  course  of  conversion  back  to  a  peace 
economy  Individuals  and  private  business 
should  obviate  the  necessity  of  continuance 
of  Government  operation  of  business  activi- 
ties that  are  properly  the  privilege  and  the 
obligation  of  private  enterprise. 

One  of  the  primary  lessons  learned  from 
past  mistakes  is  that  for  conversion  and  re- 
adjustment to  be  sound  and  lasting,  they 
must  be  made  with  due  regard  to  establish- 
ment of  wage  structures  that  will  provide  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  the  workers. 

Planning  is  currently  in  bad  repute  In 
some  places,  but  it  does  have  a  vitally  impor- 
tant place  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
facing  us.  The  trouble  with  planning  Is  that 
it  has  too  often  been  imposed.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, fullest  emphasis  in  planning  should 
be  based  on  public  participation.  Among 
the  major  difficulties  facing  all  planning, 
particularly  that  involved  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion, are  the  many  uncertain  quantities, 
of  which  one  of  the  most  unpredictable  Is  the 
development  of  mechanical  devices  that  can 
be  used  to  displace  human  labor. 

NATIONAL  SETriNO 

In  July  1943  we  had  54,300.000  employed 
persons  over  and  above  the  9.300.000  in  the 
armed  forces,  or  63.600.000  all  told.  July  1944 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  armed  forces  will 
require  2,000.000  additional  personnel,  and 
the  war  industries  a  comparable  number; 
thereby  raising  this  peak  further.  We  had 
50.200,000  employed  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Undoubtedly  a  certain  number  of  house- 
wives, aged,  and  others  will  withdraw  from 
the  labor  force  with  the  ending  of  the  emer- 
gency; but  even  if  half  of  the  workers  v  'lo 
have  gone  Into  Industry  during  the  war  re- 
tire, we  will  start  the  peace  with  a  group  of 
unemployed,  if  planning  and  American  In- 
dustry do  not  make  provisions  for  utilizing 


their  available  services,  comparable  to  that 
of  some  of  the  years  of  the  recent  depression. 
Such  an  unemployed  group,  as  a  starting 
point,  can  readily  be  visualized  as  a  pesti- 
lential beginning  that  could  spread  Into  a 
national  panic  One  member  estimated 
that  with  the  millions  in  the  armed  forces 
returning  to  civilian  employinent,  with  more 
than  25.000.000  workers  In  war  production 
who  must  change  to  some  nonwar  Job,  and 
the  Incidental  changes  that  will  be  neces- 
sitated by  movement  of  these  two  major 
groups,  the  readjustments  following  the  end 
of  the  war  will  require  finding  different  Jobs 
for  more  people  than  the  total  number  com- 
prising the  national  labor  force  in  1929. 

Offsetting  the  staggering  proportions  of 
these  problems  was  the  optimistic  outline  of 
a  tremendous  backlog  of  unfilled  needs,  with 
the  potential  capaciW  to  absorb  this  avail- 
able manpower:  A  3^'ear  backlog  of  demand 
for  automobiles,  1  to  I'j  years  for  clothing, 
shoes  and  other  non-durables,  I'a  years  for 
washing  machines  and  electric  refrigerators, 
and  2  years  of  a  substantial  replacement  busi- 
ness. It  was  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war  there  will  be  more  than  $60,000,000,000 
worth  of  surplus  military  goods  and  equip- 
ment to  be  converted  and  utilized. 

STATK    EXSPONSIBILrnZS 

The  limitations  of  capabilities  and  ca- 
pacities of  thousands  of  the  individuals  who 
will  be  looking  for  post-war  employment,  and 
the  substandard  levels  of  living  and  educa- 
tion of  many  must  have  fullest  consideration. 
The  forces  of  education  must  plan  and  carry 
on  continuously  a  dynamic  program.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  their 
responsibilities  In  the  total  problem. 
•  •  •  •  « 

The  responsibilities  of  business  expansion 
In  Arkansas  are  •  •  •  a  challenge  to 
every  citizen  of  the  State  and  are  everybody's 
business.  Three  thousand  individuals  are 
needed  for  the  planning  preliminaries — every- 
one should  participate  In  an  enthusiastic 
cooperation  to  effectuate  those  plans.  Busi- 
ness must  hire  the  right  type  of  engineers 
and  take  the  initiative  In  a  program  of  ac- 
tion to  concentrate  on  the  problem  of  100,000 
dislocated  Arkansans,  who  will  be  needing 
and  looking  for  Jobs  following  the  war.  Gov- 
ernment-owned property  and  equipment 
should  be  taken  over  and  operated  by  private 
industry — .much  of  the  cost  can  be  paid  for 
out  of  profits.  Local  people  should  control 
operation  in  the  peace  economy  of  the  plants 
necessarily  owned  and  operated  by  Govern- 
ment in  the  wai  emergency.  Whenever  op- 
eration can  be  made  to  pass  from  absentee 
capital  to  local  enterprise.  It  is  constructive 
advancement  for  the  State.  One  member 
cautioned  that  there  will  always  be  a  proper 
place  for  outside  capital  and  probably  even 
for  Government  financial  assistance,  and 
that  outside  leadership  should  also  be  at- 
tracted to  Arkan-sas  to  augment  local  indi- 
viduals and  activities,  but  all  agreed  that 
both  should  augment,  rather  than  dominate, 
local  enterprise  and  capital. 

MIGRATION 

During  war  production  thousands  of  work- 
ers have  gone  to  other  States,  where  they 
felt  they  could  make  greater  contributions 
to  the  war  effort  or  where  they  were  attracted 
by  the  lure  of  higher  wages.  There  Is  every 
indication  that  most  of  these  workers  will 
come  back  to  their  home  State  If  the  oppor- 
tunities for  work  here  are  reasonably  attrac- 
tive. Of  the  many  workers  who  have  In- 
migrated  from  other  areas  for  war  work,  most 
are  expected  to  return  to  their  former  homes 
at  the  end  of  the  emergency. 

Although  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi had  50.000  surplus  families  before  the 
war,  a  large  number  of  Jamaicans  and  Mexi- 
cans have  been  imported  for  the  emergency; 


sound  readjustment  will  require  the  —ily 
exodus  after  the  end  of  the  war  of  theaa 
immigrants  brought  In  to  meet  an  unnatural 
condition. 

AcaicuLTtnx 

Agriculture  supplies  57  percent  of  Arkansas 
employment,  so  fullest  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  problems  In  this  field.  On* 
memt>er  stated  that  tenants  on  farms  are  no 
more  productive  than  10  years  ago,  and  that 
agriculture  cannot  absorb  more  workers  than 
it  has  at  present. 

Another,  however,  answered  comments  on 
the  limitations  of  tenant  farmers  by  citing 
the  official  record  of  progress  for  the  year 
1942  to  prove  what  improvement  can  be  ac- 
complished and  advances  paade  through  In- 
telligent and  s>'mpathetlc  cooperation  with 
this  underprivileged  and  underfinanced 
group  that  has  always  constituted  one  of 
the  State's  most  serious  problems. 

A  principal  difficulty  In  the  State's  agri- 
cultural outlook  was  thought  to  be  the  large 
amoJiit  of  marginal  land  good  only  for  graz- 
ing and  pasture,  not  good  enough  to  produce 
row  crops;  such  land  Is  of  no  practical  value 
in  the  manpower  problem  as  one  man  can 
ordinarily  take  care  of  a  thouaand  such 
acres.  The  suggestion  was  made  here  that 
much  of  this  marginal  land  might  be  utilised 
to  help  make  Arkansas  realize  its  potentiali- 
ties as  the  playground  of  the  Katlon.  Proper 
development  of  parks  and  playgrounds  would 
attract  a  profitable  tourist  buslnees  and 
utilize  lands  and  people  that  are  marginal 
for  agriculture. 

One  member  wanted  more  attention  and 
Investigation  devoted  to  the  posslbUltles  of 
general  Increases  in  agrlcultwal  production 
by  more  extensive  irrigation. 

PBOCC88ING  PLAMTB 

The  majority  of  suggestions  for  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  agriculttire  came  in 
the  discussion  of  packing  plants,  canneries, 
quick  freeze,  cold  storage,  and  dehydration. 
If  better  markets  were  made  conveniently 
available,  thereby  assuring  quicker  and  eas- 
ier sales  and  better  prices,  farm  opMratort 
would  be  stimulated  to  greater  effort  and 
wider  diversification.  The  success  of  the 
canning  activities  In  the  northwest  section 
of  the  State  were  cited  as  an  example  that 
well  might  be  followed  In  all  sections;  the 
purchasing  power  of  these  canneries  fur- 
nishes a  fine  stimuliis  to  production  of  bean. 
tomato,  spinach,  and  other  profitable  food 
crops.  A  particular  advan^ge  In  the  food- 
processing  field  In  that  it  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  profitable  operation  of  numerous 
small  industries,  all  with  a  ready  cash  mar- 
ket and  with  a  minimum  probability  of  over- 
production In  their  line.  Poultry  and  egg 
profits  In  several  sections  have  demonstrated 
possibUities  that  can  similarly  be  develo{>ed 
extensively  throughout  the  entire  State.  One 
member  said  that  location  In  the  State  of 
an  adequate-sized  plant  of  one  of  the  ma- 
jor packing-house  operators  would  stimu- 
late cattle  raising  to  the  point  of  greatly  in- 
creased volume  and  profits,  and  would  re- 
sult in  furnishing  additional  employment. 
There  is  a  tremendous  potential  home  mar- 
ket for  the  products  of  a  local  packing 
plant  u.sing  locally  raised  cattle.  Livestock 
in  the  State  increased  between  3  and  6  timet 
in -1941-42  over  1937-38,  with  almost  unlim- 
ited room  for  further  expansion.  Several 
felt  that  cotton  production  has  always  been 
overemphasized  In  this  section — that  the 
profit  in  cotton  raising  and  the  probabUlty  of 
profitable  years  In  farm  operation  could  be 
greatly  Increased  If  cotton  were  used  as  on« 
of  several  farming  activities  rather  than 
planted  as  a  one-crop  gamble. 

CONVERSION   or  WA«   PLAJtTS 

Everyone  agreed  that  proper  planning  pltia 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  to  convert  war 
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ptaatB  Into  wwioniic  and  — B|iiujuwaft  ■■wit 
far  tbte  Stst*  »t  tte  iiiiiiinHiM  oC  ttw  «nMr- 
«Bcy  ts  »  nia)ar  rtapoiMlhtllty  Reeognl- 
haa  at  tbe  potenual  poealbUlttes  ol  this  new 
AvaUabte  resource  for  Arkanaas'  Industrial 
•dTaaounent  Is  up  to  business  leaders. 
Three  bundred  and  fUty-fieven  million  dol- 
lars of  PedenU  ftuids  have  been  put  into  the 
erection  or  expansion  of  war  Industries  tn 
Arkansas;  though  this  is  the  next  to  the 
■sallest  amount  tn  any  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  la  nevertheless  considerable  capi- 
tal. Arkansas'  rank  In  these  expenditures 
vas  deemed  to  be.  paradoxically,  an  advan- 
tage. In  that  It  wUl  be  more  practicable  to 
ocwvert  this  reasonably  proportionate 
amount  of  new  potential,  than  it  will  be  In 
the  case  of  other  States  where  Investments 
for  war  activity  are  so  tremendous  as  to  be 
top-heavy  in  the  State's  economy:  this  much 
new  capital  should  be  within  the  reasonable 
capacity  of  Arkansas  business  to  retain,  con- 
vert, and  control. 

Considerable  preliminary  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  State  economic  council,  which 
has  established  a  research  division  and  ap- 
pointed a  full  group  of  committees,  to  work 
on  eonveni<m  of  war  Industries  and  give 
them  a  place  in  the  reemployment  programs. 
It  is  felt  probable  thst  in  some  Instances  the 
better  approach  will  be  to  break  a  large 
activity  down  into  several  separate  operations 
and  allow  several  different  opertftora  to  take 
over  rather  than  for  one  organisation  to  take 
over  tn  size  out  oT  proportion  to  its  capacity. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Lack  of  adeqtiate  supply  of  cheap  power 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most  serious  Im- 
pwitments  to  Industrial  progiess  in  thli 
State,  but  one  oi  tbe  members  assured  that 
abundant  cheap  power  Is  now  available.  He 
■aid  tbm  problem  has  now  changed  from  one 
of  betng  able  to  obtain  the  power  needed  to 
one  ct  being  able  to  solve  the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  that  which  is  currently 
available.  Further  Investigation  and  study 
must  be  made  of  the  conversion  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  vast  investment  In  the  army 
can^ss.  National  trends  will  of  course  direct 
the  course  of  commercial  aviation,  but  con- 
sideration of  the  greatest  value  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  numerous  aviation  schools, 
flying  and  emergency  landing  fields,  now 
functioning  in  the  State  should  have  a  proper 
place  in  all  studies  and  planning. 

KAW    aSATODALB 

Considerable  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
■hort-slghtedness  and  resultant  economic  loes 
to  the  State  of  producing  raw  materials,  only 
to  dtopoee  of  them  at  minlmimi  prices  to  out- 
of-state  Industries,  thereby  allowing  all  the 
more  attractive  profits  to  accrue  to  foreign 
Indtistry.  The  selling  prices  for  manufac- 
tured wood  products  make  the  money  received 
by  sawmills  for  the  Ixonber  going  into  these 
ptxlucts  }ook.  ridiculously  small.  Mines  re- 
ceive an  cents  per  pound  for  bauxite  e  It  is 
B»lned — the  processed  metal  sells  for  15  cents 
per  pound;  the  products  manufactured  from 
aluminum  sell  for  notably  more  lor  each 
pound  of  the  fabricated  article.  One  line  of 
development  that  would  be  of  most  value  to 
the  profit  and  employment  opportunities 
offered  by  the  State's  natural  resources  would 
be  plants  for  the  tnantifaeture  of  articles 
ready  for  public  consumption  fabricated  near 
the  sources  of  stipply  of  aluminum  and  other 
mined  products,  lumber,  cotton,  and  other 
growing  crops — vast  quantities  of  all  of  which 
are  readily  available.  One  member  placed 
particular  emphasis  on  the  opportunities  that 
the  Statel  natural  resotirces  offer  In  the  field 
Of  plastics. 

Several  factors  have  ctanbined  to  cause  the 
ictardation  d  development  tn  this  direction 
In  the  past,  and  these  Impedimenu  must  be 
overcome  by  an  alert  and  an  aggressive  leader- 
ahip.  Dlserlmlnatory  frel;;ht  rates  are  a  man- 
made  impediment  that  Is  not  bMed  on  any 


prlncipte  of  fairness  or  logical  reasoning — 
they  mart  be  equallaed  to  afford  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  advanonaoit  to  all  isertlons  of  tbe 
Nation.  Noncompetitive  levels  of  taxation  as 
between  States  have  frightened  both  local  and 
outside  capital;  readjustment  of  tbe  Arkansas 
tax  struct  tire  to  make  it  competitive  with 
other  areas  In  the  Nation  must  be  undertaken 
if  the  State  Is  to  attract  and  convince  In- 
telligent, analytical  investors.     •     •     • 

Our  laws  and  public  attitudes  regarding 
monopolies  must  be  Improved.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions,  there  is  too  much  Justified 
fear  that  if  the  small  investor  takes  a  chance 
on  particlpatl^ig  in  a  new  enterprise  that 
must  necessarily  start  small,  such  enterprise 
is  foredoomed  to  absorption  or  freeze -out  by 
monopolistic  groups  as  soon  as  It  attains  a 
moderate  degree  of  success. 

PUBLIC    AMD    PaiVATB    CONSTaUCTIOM 

Particularly  during  the  early  months  of 
post-war  adjustment,  we  should  take  special 
account  of  the  neglect  of  road  and  bridge 
construction  and  maintenance  during  the  war 
period;  also  of  the  constructive  values  in  such 
other  public  improvements  as  the  erection  of 
needed  public  buildings  for  replacement  of 
obsolete  stmcttires  or  addition  to  present 
overtaxed  facilities.  This  same  field  would 
include  levee  construction,  dams,  parks  and 
playgrounds,  soil -conservation  projects,  and 
forestatlon.  Such  programs  should  provide 
productive  opportunity  for  utlll2ation  of 
manpower  that  might  otherwise  be  a  drug 
on  the  market.  •  •  •  The  traU  of  mis- 
takes in  our  past  expen«nce  must  be 
avoided— building  solely  ss  a  vehicle  of  em- 
ployment rather  than  for  the  attalnme.it  of 
objectives  that  constitute  worth-while  eco- 
nomic gains  for  the  community  and  for  the 
Nation. 

The  field  of  electrification  offers  opportu- 
nities for  sound  advancement,  econtmlc  Im- 
provement, and  the  employment  of  latxjr. 
With  special  emphasis  on  the  possibility  of 
extensive  activities  in  a  prograni  for  rural 
communities. 

Most  careful  thou^t  and  planning  must 
be  devoted  to  improved  housing  for  low -in- 
come urban  and  rural  families.  The  needs 
are  limitless.'  A  realistic  approach  requires 
fullest  consideration  of  the  capacity  of  low- 
Income  groups  to  appreciate,  fully  utilise, 
care  for,  and  finance  these  developments;  It 
was  felt  that  a  program  that  would  fall  far 
short  of  being  self-liquidating  Is  not  the 
answer.  A  vigorous  educational  campaign, 
well-rounded  planning,  recognition  of  sound 
business  principles,  and  application  of  in- 
telligent administration  could  be  coordinated 
to  overcome  many  of  the  obstacles  that  stand 
In  the  way  of  activity  In  this  direction. 

The  same  problems,  possibilities  of  prog- 
ress, and  possible  solutions  arise  In  connec- 
tion with  a  program  of  expansion  In  certain 
types  of  community  recreational,  educational, 
and  cultural  facilities. 

LABOB 

It  was  generally  sgreed  that  the  attitude  of 
the  development  program  toward  labor  would 
have  a  great  Influence  en  the  solidity  and 
the  permanence  of  progress  made.  With  full 
realization  of  the  many  complexities  Involved 
In  providing  work  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
unemployed  people,  we  cannot  leave  out  of 
our  thinking  the  fact  that  if  the  solutions 
are  built  on  sutetandard  wage  structures, 
substandard  working  conditions,  and  un- 
sound labor-relation  policies,  they  will  be 
merely  temporary  palliatives  and  the  build- 
tog  will  not  be  permanent. 

The  ingenuity  and  organizational  capacity 
of  the  commiuity  must  be  directed  to  an 
Industrial  structure  that  will  give  workers  a 
wage  figured  to  maintain  American  stand- 
ards of  Ilvtog.  allow  reasonable  profits,  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  the  products  to  enter 
world  competition. 


CONCLtTSIOWS 

1.  Our  No.  1  problem  ia  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  an  antlrlpatPd  umempkiyed 
labor  force  of  100.000  Arkansans.  compoeed 
largely  of  retxirned  soldiers  and  former  wax 
workers;  the  solution  mtist  be  ready  to  start 
ftinctioning  Immediately  upon  completion 
of  the  war  This  employment  must  be  on 
a  sound  basis,  with  full  consideration  given 
to   the   assurance  of  Its  permanence. 

2.  Planning  is  essential  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  The  best  engineers  available 
should  be  utilized  In  this  planning  program. 
Every  business  leader  in  the  State  must  par- 
ticipate in  It.  Every  employer  and  worker 
should  interest  hjnself  in  It  and  do  what 
he  can  to  contribute  toward  It.  It  is  every- 
body's business  and  everybody  shares  the  re- 
sponsibility  and  the  opportiinltles. 

3.  The  problems  are  so  extensive,  and  so 
many  individuals  are  Involved,  that  we  must 
fully  explore  every  agent  and  every  agency 
that  can  contribute  toward  the  solutions. 
We  must  not  let  our  personal  interest  in  one 
phase  of  the  problem  or  one  of  the  approaches 
to  solutions  blind  us  to  the  importance  of 
the  many  others. 

4.  There  Is  the  ever-present  danger  of  un- 
sound approach  in  the  relative  emphasis 
placed  on  Government  contribution,  with  re- 
sulting Government  controls.  Local  capital, 
local  industry,  and  local  leadership  must  be 
our  first  line  of  offense.  With  these  as  a 
solid  foundation,  outside  capital,  industry, 
and  Individuals  can  better  be  attracted.  A 
care  fill  sense  of  balance  must  be  maintained 
in  consideration  of  the  advantages  of  sup- 
plementation by  Government  finance  and 
Government  subsidies  compared  with  the 
dangers  of  restiltlng  Government  domination. 

5.  Fullest  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  Arkansas  has  always  been  pre- 
dominantly an  agricultural  State.  Planning 
should  be  primarily  based  on  its  natural  re- 
sources, its  sou  possibUitles.  and  its  climatic 
advantages.  Industrial  development  should 
be  used  as  an  adjunct  and  a  supplementation 
to  these  natural  advantages. 

6.  Legislation  must  be  strengthened  to  pro- 
tect the  small  Investor  against  absorption  and 
other  dangers  of  powerful  monopolies.  Legis- 
lation must  also  be  strengthened  to  protect 
Federal  Government  Investments  in  Indus- 
trial facilities  against  such  dishonest  and 
selfish  Interests  ea  many  of  those  that  were 
active  in  the  conversion,  liquidation,  and  ad- 
justment following  World  War  No.  1. 

7.  Legislation  must  equalize  freight  rates. 
Legislation  must  place  Arkansas  in  a  competi- 
tive position  on  local  taxes. 

8.  As  an  Integral  part  of  an  expansion  pros- 
pectus, there  must  be  a  dynamic  program  of 
education  to  Increase  the  desire,  ability,  and 
capacity  to  consume  at  higher  standards  and 
In  greater  quantities. 


Message  of  President  Manael  Quezon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1943 
Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me.  I  have  the  honor  of  in- 
cluding in  the  extension  of  my  remarks 
the  message  to  the  Mexican  people  from 
His  Excellency  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines,  on  October  22 
1943. 
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The  centuries  old  friendly  relations  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  Philippines  \s 
strengthened  more  than  ever  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  Invitation  of  the  Club 
de  Las  Americas  by  His  Excellency  Man- 
uel L.  Quezon,  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines, to  send  a  message  of  greetings  to 
the  Mexican  people  and  to  their  illus- 
trious President  on  the  celebration  of  La 
Noche  Mexlcana,  a  program  dedicated  to 
Mexico,  on  the  evening  of  October  22, 
1943,  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Auditorium.  In  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
significance  of  the  occasion  was  to  com- 
memorate the  forty-second  anniversary 
of  tht.  Second  Pan-American  Conference 
which  was  held  in  Mexico  City. 

Dr.  Francisco  Banda.  president  of  the 
Club  de  Las  Americas,  and  Mr.  Maxim- 
lano  Marmito  Villareal.  a  Philippine 
member  of  the  Little  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  led  the  club  in  arranging 
the  program  regarding  the  participation 
of  the  Philippines  into  the  Mexican  Night 
celebration. 

Due  to  his  inability  to  appear  in  person 
the  Philippine  President  sent  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  person  of  Col.  Manuel 
Nieto,  who  delivered  the  presidential  mes- 
sage in  its  original  version  in  Spanish  be- 
fore the  presence  of  His  Excellency 
Francisco  Castillo  Najera.  Mexican  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  and  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  Latin- 
American  Diplomatic  Corps  and  Govern- 
ment officials. 

The  text  of  President  Quezon's  mes- 
sage is  as  follows: 

Dr  Banda.  Mr  Ambassador,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen,  with  the  pleasure  I  have  always 
felt  in  connection  with  anything  related  to 
Mexico,  I  have  gladly  accepted  the  Invitation 
of  the  Club  de  las  Americas  to  send  a  message 
of  greetings  on  the  occasion  of  this  festival 
commemorating  the  forty-second  anniversary 
of  the  Second  Pan-American  Conference,  held 
In  Mexico  City  on  October  22.  1901. 

To  speak  of  Pan-American  Conference  with- 
out mentioning,  even  though  In  the  manner 
of  a  dutiful  innovation,  the  one  held  in 
Panama  in  1826.  under  the  aiLspices  and  in- 
spiration of  the  great  liberator,  Simon  Bolivar, 
beginning  of  the  first  movement  toward  the 
confederation  of  the  states,  the  forerunner 
of  international  arbitration  and  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  nations  would  be  Irreverent, 
particularly  because  in  that  congress  was  born 
the  igneous  force  by  which  the  solidarity  of 
all  the  Americas  has  been  forging  ahead. 

Furthermore,  because  of  that  movement, 
the  world  Is  today  witnessing  a  success  with- 
out precedents  attained  In  the  policy  of  good 
will  among  the  American  nations,  united  to- 
day In  a  common  effort  for  destroying  the 
forces  of  tyranny  and  totalitarianism. 

The  commemoration  of  this  congress  in 
Mexico,  the  seat  of  culture  which  is  kin  to 
Philippine  culture,  united  by  the  spiritual 
bands  of  one  language  and  one  faith,  makes 
doubly  pleasant  my  participation  In  the  com- 
memoration of  this  highly  Important  basic 
event  In  the  history  of  peace  and  agreement 
of  all  the  Americas. 

One  cannot  speak,  without  being  unfair,  of 
pan-Americanism  without  making  known  a 
central  figure  of  this  movement,  and  It  Is: 
The  man  who  has  given  birth  find  significance 
to  the  good-neighbor  pwllcy.  a  policy  for 
forging  the  solidarity  of  the  Americas,  both 
North  and  South,  same  dynamic  leader  and 
far-seeing  statesman  to  whom  the  Philippines 
owe  our  act  of  liberty — Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 
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I  shall  always  remember  pleasantly  my 
visit  to  Mexico  in  1937  How  can  anyone 
forget  the  warmth  and  generous  hospitality 
of  that  great  people?  I  had  the  good  fortune 
and  honor  of  meeting  His  Excellency.  General 
Don  Manuel  Avlla  Camacho,  who  was  then 
the  Minister  of  War  and  today  your  Ulustri- 
otis  president,  a  statesman  cf  unsurpassable 
vigor,  the  far-se?lng  guide  proving  in  this 
hour  that  his  is  one  of  the  countries  anjst 
Jealous  of  its  liberty,  as  is  so  dearly  witnessed 
by  its  revolutionary  past,  an  honor  of  which 
the  Mexican  people  can  well  be  proud,  and 
which  we  who  are  lovers  of  peace  and  lib- 
erty should  recognise 

The  revolutionary  past  of  Mexico,  as  a  con- 
tem(>orary  writer  well  states  it,  "is  somewhat 
like  a  liberal  school  of  poUtical  constmctors 
of  other  republics"  and  Its  moral  leadership 
has  not  been  able  to  help  It  but  to  exercise 
their  moulding  Infiuence  in  the  maintenance 
of  good  will  between  tbe  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  Latin  America. 

And  what  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
beauty  of  Mexico,  the  unsurpassable  Jewel  of 
nature — always  alive  In  the  remembrance  of 
anyone  who  has  enjoyed  the  bewitching 
paradisaical  panoramas  of  Xochlmllco,  Mont- 
erey, Cuemaveca.  etc.?  What  about  the 
strong,  tanned  beauty  of  its  women,  the 
spruceness  and  gallantry  of  its  men,  the  exotic 
melody  of  its  dances  and  songs,  the  lyricism  of 
its  poetry,  and  the  drama  of  Its  folklore,  which 
are  not  known  to  aU  of  us? 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Philippines 
were  governed  by  a  Spanish  viceroy  from  Mex- 
ico. Acapuico  was  the  terminal  of  the  gal- 
leons which  ran  betwen  Mexico  and  Manila. 
Is  it  strange  then  to  behold  that  there  U  a 
spirlttial  affinity,  which  has  stood  the  proof 
of  time,  between  Mexico  and  the  PhUlppine 
people?  Or.  that  they  are  Joined  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  same  Ideals  and  principles  of  Ub- 
erty?  My  country  is  no  longer  governed  by  a 
Mexican  viceroy  nor  are  there  any  galleons  to 
negotiate  betvreen  Acapuico  and  ManUa,  and 
therefore,  Mexico  and  the  Philippines  are 
better  identified  than  ever,  since  they  are 
engaged  as  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
Nations  In  a  fight  which  binds  us  indisaolubly. 
Victory  wiU  be  necessarily  ours,  since  the 
cause  for  humanity  is  invincible. 

In  the  name  of  the  Philippine  people  It  Is 
my  pleasure  today  to  send  my  most  cordial 
greeting  to  the  Mexican  people  and  to  their 
Ulustrious  and  worthy  president,  His  Excel- 
lency Manuel  Avlla  Camacho. 


Keyman  of  the  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  UNE  POWERS 

OF  HEW   jnSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1943 

Mr.  POWERS.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  United  States  News  of  October  8, 
1943: 

KKTMAN  or  THX  AKMT — UBOOaO  OT  QENCSAL 
SOMERVELL  IN  SPEKOIIVG  WAR  SDPPLnS  TO  ALL 
FBONTS — ^PBOSPECT  THAT  MABSHALL  SHUT 
MAT  INCREASE  OTTTIES  OT  CHZZr  Or  SKRVICS 
rORCXS 

The  urgent  new  tempo  of  the  war  and  plans 
to  use  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  In  a  broader 
field  of  command  have  set  off  a  dispute  over 
fhe  future  control  of  the  Army.  Undersur- 
faoe  rumblings  are  rsachlng  into  the  open. 


The  name  of  Lt.  Oen.  Brehon  B.  Samervell, 
head  of  the  Army  Servlos  Foroea.  Is  dragged 
Into  stories  of  Army  cabals.  A  cry  of  poUtlca 
In  the  Army,  raised  in  CoDgress,  is  only  half 
beaten  down  by  the  protests  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  General  Mar^all. 

At  the  bottom  of  tbese  stories  Is  the  old 
friendship  of  General  SomerveU  for  President 
Rocsevelt  and  Harry  Hopkins.  General  Mar- 
shall  says  the  stories  are  harmful  to  Army 
morale  and  gro!«ly  unfair  to  a  great  American 
ofSoer.  He  says  General  SomerreU  Is  his  key- 
man,  and  that  the  appointment,  assignment, 
or  promotion  of  sny  Army  officer  is  without 
political  consideration.  Tbe  President  acta 
upon  the  recommendations  of  General  Mar- 
shall and  Secretary  Stlmson  In  making  such 
changes. 

The  real  situation  is  this:  When  General 
Marshall  goes  to  a  new  assignment  with  the 
duty  of  directing  the  use  of  United  Naticna 
troops  in  the  big  assault  upon  Germany  he 
must  have  a  competent  supply  man  in  Wash- 
ington to  keep  the  goods  of  war  flowing  to 
him  in  the  field.  That  is  the  big  Job  left  od 
the  home  front.  And  that  Is  the  work  that 
General  Somervell  has  been  doing.  He  has 
streamlined  and  whipped  into  shape  the  or- 
ganisuitlon  that  supplies  the  soldier  with 
everything  he  uses,  except  his  braifi  and  body. 

But  In  the  development  of  his  organization 
General  Somervell  has  trodden  upon  many 
toes.  He  has  paid  little  heed  to  red  tape. 
When  he  needed  material  to  hurry  supplies 
he  grabbed  It.  Congreasman  or  manttfacturer 
who  got  In  the  way  of  the  general's  doing 
what  he  regarded  as  his  Job  was  likely  to  get 
pu.shed  around. 

The  cry  of  politics  is  directly  related  to  the 
friendship  of  the  general  with  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Hopkins.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal  General  Somervell,  thru  a  major, 
was  executive  officer  for  the  National  Emer- 
gency Council,  the  planning  body  for  the 
depression.  He  worked  on  the  Florida  ship 
canal,  was  an  engineer  consultant  for  tbe 
Works  Progress  Administration,  and  tan  tiM 
W  P.  A.  in  New  York.  When  the  war  started 
he  began  a  spectactilar  rise. 

General  Somervell  was  a  Lieutenant  ooiODel 
In  1940  when  called  to  Washington  to 
straighten  out  a  mess  in  Army  housing.  He 
did  the  Job  so  well  he  got  a  medal.  In  a 
year  and  a  quarter  he  shot  up  (our  gradee 
over  scores  of  officers  to  become  a  lieutenant 
general.  Even  then,  his  permanent  rank  In 
the  Army  was  only  that  at  a  colonel  until  last 
week  when  he  was  raised  to  a  permanent 
rank  of  major  general.  Yet  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  his  powers  are  second  only  to  those 
of  General  Marshall.  His  leap  upward  ae- 
ated  enemies  In  the  service.  He  rearranged 
the  War  Department  and  reshuffled  many  of 
the  old-line  agencies.  Some  older  oOeen  re- 
sented his  changes. 

Resentments  grew.  Gen««J  Somervell  was 
spoken  of  as  a  political  general.  His  White 
Hcuse  connection  was  magnified.  Among 
snme  groups,  he  was  spoken  of  as  Harry  Hop- 
kins' man  In  the  Army.  The  word  spread 
that  a  p.ew  War  Depnrtment  reorganization 
was  under  way  to  give  him  a  closer  personal 
command  over  the  Army's  spending  program, 
taking  authority  away  from  procurement  of- 
ficers in  the  field.  There  ifas  even  a  rumor 
that  he  was  being  considered  as  a  ninning 
mate  for  President  Roosevelt  for  a  fowth 
term. 

The  President  denounced  the  story  when 
it  emerged  In  print.  General  Marshall  pro- 
tested against  the  spread  of  such  rumota. 
He  praised  General  SomerveU  highly. 

The  Job  General  SomerveU  has  done  hac 
put  him  in  line,  if  not  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
for  running  the  Army  when  General  Mar- 
shall moves  on.  For  he  has  widened  the 
stream  of  America's  munitions  flow  from  a 
driblet  to  a  mighty  river. — 
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plantB  into  •eonamic  and  enploTTneBt  aaeet* 
for  tins  8UtB  at  tb*  oonHmttm.  td.  tta*  emer- 
gency la  a  major  reaponalbility  Recogni- 
tion of  tbe  potential  poEdbUltlea  oi  thla  new 
available  resoiirce  for  Arkansas'  Industrial 
•dvanoement  la  up  to  buslneae  leaders. 
Three  hundred  and  Oftj-eeven  million  dol- 
lars of  Federal  funds  have  been  put  Into  the 
erection  or  expansion  of  war  Industries  in 
Arkansas:  though  this  Is  the  next  to  the 
■naUest  amoimt  in  any  of  the  Southern 
States,  it  is  nevertheless  considerable  capi- 
tal. Arkansas'  rank  In  these  expenditures 
was  deemed  to  be.  paradoxically,  an  advan- 
tage. In  that  it  will  be  more  practicable  to 
convert  this  reasonably  proportionate 
amount  of  new  potential,  than  it  will  be  In 
tbe  case  of  other  States  where  Investments 
for  war  activity  are  so  tremendous  as  to  be 
top-heavy  In  the  State's  economy:  this  much 
new  capital  should  be  within  the  reasonable 
capacity  of  Arkansas  business  to  retain,  con- 
vert, and  control. 

Considerable  preliminary  progress  has  been 
B\ade  by  the  State  economic  council,  which 
has  established  a  research  division  and  ap- 
pointed a  full  group  of  oonunltteee,  to  work 
on  converskm  of  war  Industries  and  give 
them  a  place  In  the  reemployment  programs. 
It  Is  felt  probable  thst  In  some  Instances  the 
better  approach  will  be  to  break  a  large 
activity  down  Into  several  separate  operations 
•nd  allow  several  different  openttors  to  take 
over  rather  than  for  one  organization  to  take 
over  In  size  out  of  proportion  to  its  capacity. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Lack  of  adequate  supply  of  cheap  power 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most  serious  im- 
pediments to  industrial  progress  in  this 
State,  but  one  of  the  members  assured  that 
abundant  cheap  power  Is  now  available.  He 
said  tha  problem  has  now  changed  from  one 
of  being  able  to  obtain  the  power  needed  to 
one  of  being  able  to  solve  the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  that  which  Is  currently 
available.  Further  investigation  and  study 
must  be  made  of  the  conversion  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  vast  Investment  In  tbe  army 
camps.  National  trends  will  of  course  direct 
the  course  of  commercial  aviation,  but  con- 
sideration of  the  greatest  value  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  numerous  aviation  schools, 
flying  and  emergency  landing  flelds.  now 
fxinctloning  in  the  SUte  should  have  a  proper 
place  In  all  studies  and  planning. 

■AW    MATOasLa 

Considerable  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
tfiort-sightedness  and  resultant  economic  loss 
to  tbe  State  of  producing  raw  materials,  only 
to  dispose  of  them  at  minimum  prices  to  out- 
of-State  tndtistrles.  thereby  allowing  all  the 
more  attractive  profits  to  accrue  to  foreign 
Industry.  The  selling  prices  for  manufac- 
tured wood  products  make  the  money  received 
by  sawmills  for  the  lumber  going  into  these  " 
products  look  ridiculously  small.  Mines  re- 
ceive 2'^  cents  per  pound  for  bauxite  t  it  is 
mined — the  processed  metal  sells  for  15  cents 
per  pound;  the  products  manufactured  from 
aluminum  sell  for  notably  more  for  each 
pound  of  the  fabricated  article.  One  line  of 
development  that  would  be  of  most  value  to 
the  profit  and  employment  opportunities 
offered  by  the  State's  natural  resources  would 
be  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  articles 
ready  for  public  (»ns\miptlon  fabricated  near 
the  sources  of  supply  of  aluminum  and  other 
mined  products,  lumber,  cotton,  and  other 
frowlng  crops— vast  quantities  of  all  of  which 
•re  readily  available.  One  member  placed 
particular  emphaalB  on  the  opportunities  that 
the  atate'k  natural  resources  offer  in  the  field 
Of  plastic*. 

Several  factors  have  combined  to  caxoe  the 
MtardatloQ  oT  development  in  this  direction 
In  the  past,  and  these  impediments  mist  be 
overcome  by  an  alert  and  an  aggressive  leader- 
ship. Discriminatory  freight  rates  are  a  man- 
made  Impediment  that  is  not  bMcd  on  any 


prlndidc  of  fairness  or  logical  reasoning — 
they  must  be  equalised  to  afford  a  fair  oppor- 
tunlty  for  advancement  to  all  sections  of  the 
Nation.  Noncompetitive  levels  of  taxation  as 
between  States  have  frightened  both  local  and 
outside  capital;  readjustment  cf  the  Arkansas 
tax  8truct\ire  to  make  it  competitive  with 
other  areas  in  the  Nation  must  be  undertaken 
if  the  State  is  to  attract  and  convince  in- 
telligent, analjrtlcal  investors.     •     •     • 

Our  laws  and  public  attitudes  regarding 
monopolies  must  be  Improved.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions,  there  is  too  much  Justified 
fear  that  If  the  small  Investor  takes  a  chance 
on  participating  In  a  new  enterprise  that 
must  necessarily  start  small,  such  enterprise 
Is  foredoomed  to  absorption  or  freeze-out  by 
monopolistic  groups  as  soon  as  it  attains  a 
moderate  degree  of  success. 

PUBLIC    AND    PHIVATB    CONaTXUCTIOM 

Particularly  during  the  early  months  of 
post-war  adjustment,  we  should  take  special 
account  of  the  neglect  of  road  and  bridge 
constnictlon  and  maintenance  during  the  war 
period;  also  of  the  constructive  values  In  such 
other  public  Improvements  as  the  erection  of 
needed  public  buildings  for  replacement  of 
obsolete  structin-es  or  addition  to  present 
overtaxed  facilities.  This  same  field  would 
Include  levee  construction,  dams,  parks  and 
playgrounds,  soil-conservation  projects,  and 
forestation.  Such  programs  should  provide 
productive  opportunity  for  utilization  of 
manpower  that  might  otherwise  be  a  drug 
on  the  market.  •  •  •  The  trail  of  mis- 
takes in  our  past  experl"nce  must  be 
avoided — building  rolely  as  a  vehicle  of  em- 
ployment rather  than  for  the  attalnme.it  of 
objectives  that  constitute  worth-while  eco- 
nomic gains  for  the  community  and  for  the 
Nation. 

The  field  of  electrification  offers  opportu- 
nities for  sound  advancement,  econcmic  im- 
provement, and  the  employment  of  labor, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  possibility  of 
extensive  activities  in  a  program  for  rural 
communities. 

Most  careful  thought  and  planning  must 
be  devoted  to  Improved  housing  for  low-in- 
come urban  and  rural  families  The  needs 
are  limitless.'  A  realistic  approach  requires 
fullest  consideration  of  the  capacity  of  low- 
Income  groups  to  appreciate,  fully  utilize, 
care  for,  and  finance  these  developments;  It 
was  felt  that  a  program  that  would  fall  far 
short  of  being  self-liquidating  is  not  the 
answer.  A  vigorous  educational  campaign, 
well-rounded  planning,  recognition  of  sound 
business  principles,  and  application  of  in- 
telligent administration  covild  be  coordinated 
to  overcome  many  of  the  obstacles  that  stand 
In  the  way  of  activity  in  this  direction. 

The  same  problems,  possibilities  of  prog- 
ress, and  possible  solutions  arise  In  connec- 
tion with  a  program  of  expansion  in  certain 
types  of  community  recreational,  educational, 
and  cultural  facilities. 

LABOI 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  attitude  of 
the  development  program  toward  labor  would 
have  a  great  influence  en  the  solidity  and 
the  permanence  of  progress  made.  With  full 
realization  of  the  many  complexities  involved 
In  providing  work  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
unemployed  people,  we  cannot  leave  out  of 
our  thinking  the  fact  that  if  the  solutions 
are  built  on  substandard  wage  structures, 
substandard  working  conditions,  and  un- 
sound labor-relation  policies,  they  will  be 
merely  temporary  palliatives  and  the  build- 
ing will  not  be  permanent. 

The  ingenuity  and  organizational  capacity 
of  the  community  must  be  directed  to  an 
Industrial  structure  that  will  give  workers  a 
wage  figured  to  maintain  American  stand- 
ards of  Uvlng.  allow  reasonable  profits,  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  the  products  to  enter 
world  competition. 


CONCLTTSIOlfS 

1.  Our  No.  1  (iroblem  Is  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  an  anticipated  uaemployed 
labor  force  of  100.000'  Arkansans.  compoaed 
largely  of  returned  soldiers  and  former  war 
workers;  the  solution  must  be  ready  to  start 
functioning  Immediately  upon  oompletlon 
of  the  war.  This  employment  must  be  on 
a  sound  basis,  with  fxill  consideration  given 
to    the   assurance  of   its   permanence. 

2.  Planning  Is  essential  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  The  best  engineers  available 
should  be  utilized  In  this  planning  program. 
Every  business  leader  In  the  State  must  par- 
ticipate In  it.  Every  employer  and  worker 
should  interest  himself  in  It  and  do  what 
he  can  to  contribute  toward  it.  It  Is  every- 
body's business  and  everybody  shares  the  re- 
sponsibility  and  the  opportunities, 

3.  The  problems  are  so  extensive,  and  so 
many  individuals  are  Involved,  that  we  must 
fully  explore  every  agent  and  every  agency 
that  can  contribute  toward  the  solutions. 
We  must  not  let  our  personal  Interest  In  one 
phase  of  the  problem  or  one  of  the  approaches 
to  solutions  blind  us  to  the  importance  of 
the  many  others. 

4.  There  is  the  ever-present  dangar  of  un- 
sound approach  In  the  relative  emphasis 
placed  on  Government  contribution,  with  re- 
sulting Government  controls.  Local  capital, 
local  industry,  and  local  leadership  must  be 
our  first  Line  of  offense.  With  these  as  a 
solid  foundation,  outside  capital,  Indiistry, 
and  individuals  can  better  be  attracted.  A 
careful  sense  of  balance  must  be  maintained 
In  consideration  of  the  advantages  of  sup- 
plementation by  Government  finance  and 
Government  subsidies  compared  with  tha 
dangers  of  resulting  Government  domination. 

5.  Fullest  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  Arkansas  has  always  been  pre- 
dominantly an  agricultural  State.  Planning 
shoiild  be  primarily  based  on  its  natural  re- 
sources, its  sou  possibUities,  and  its  climatic 
advantages.  Industrial  development  should 
be  used  as  an  adjunct  and  a  supplementation 
to  these  natural  advantages. 

6.  Legislation  must  be  strengthened  to  pro- 
tect the  small  Investor  against  absorption  and 
other  dangers  of  powerful  monopolies.  Legis- 
lation must  also  be  strengthened  to  protect 
Federal  Government  Investments  In  Indus- 
trial facilities  against  such  dishonest  and 
selfish  Interests  as  many  of  those  that  were 
active  In  the  conversion,  liqvUdation,  and  ad- 
Jiistment  followixig  World  War  No.  1. 

7.  Legislation  must  equalize  freight  rates. 
Legislation  must  place  Arkansas  in  a  competi- 
tive fxjsition  on  local  taxes. 

8.  As  an  Integral  part  of  an  expansion  pros- 
pectus, there  must  be  a  dynamic  program  of 
education  to  Increase  the  desire,  ability,  and 
capacity  to  consume  at  higher  standards  and 
In  greater  quantities. 


Message  of  President  Manael  Quezon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me,  I  have  the  honor  of  in- 
cluding In  the  extension  of  my  remarks 
the  message  to  the  Mexican  people  from 
His  Excellency  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines,  on  October  22 
1943. 
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The  centuries  old  friendly  relations  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  Philippines  is 
strengthened  more  than  ever  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  the  Club 
de  Las  Americas  by  His  Excellency  Man- 
uel L.  Quezon,  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines, to  send  a  message  of  greetings  to 
the  Mexican  people  and  to  their  illus- 
trious President  on  the  celebration  of  La 
Noche  Mexicana,  a  program  dedicated  to 
Mexico,  on  the  evening  of  October  22, 
1943,  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Auditorium.  In  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
significance  of  the  occasion  was  to  com- 
memorate the  forty-second  anniversary 
of  tht  Second  Pan-American  Conference 
which  was  held  In  Mexico  City. 

Dr.  Francisco  Banda,  president  of  the 
Club  de  Las  Americas,  and  Mr.  Maxim- 
lano  Marmito  Villareal.  a  Philippine 
member  of  the  Little  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  led  the  club  in  arranging 
the  program  regarding  the  participation 
of  the  Philippines  into  the  Mexican  Night 
celebration. 

Due  to  his  inability  to  appear  in  person 
the  Philippine  President  sent  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  person  of  Col.  Manuel 
Nieto.  who  delivered  the  presidential  mes- 
sage in  its  original  version  in  Spanish  be- 
fore the  presence  of  His  Excellency 
Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  Mexican  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  and  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  Latin- 
American  Diplomatic  Corps  and  Govern- 
ment officials. 

The  text  of  President  Quezon's  mes- 
sage is  as  follows: 

Dr  Banda,  Mr  Ambassador,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  with  the  pleasure  I  have  always 
felt  in  connection  with  anything  related  to 
Mexico.  I  have,  gladly  accepted  the  Invitation 
of  the  Club  de  las  Americas  to  send  a  message 
of  greetings  on  the  occasion  of  this  festival 
commemorating  the  forty-second  anniversary 
of  the  Second  Pan-American  Conference,  held 
In  Mexico  City  on  October  22.  1901. 

To  speak  of  Pan- American  Conference  with- 
out mentioning,  even  though  in  the  manner 
of  a  dutiful  Innovation,  the  one  held  in 
Panama  In  1826.  under  the  auspices  and  in- 
spiration of  the  great  liberator,  Simon  Bolivar, 
beginning  of  the  first  movement  toward  the 
confederation  of  the  states,  the  forerunner 
of  international  arbitration  and  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  nations  would  be  irreverent, 
particularly  because  in  that  congress  was  born 
the  igneous  force  by  which  the  solidarity  of 
all  the  Americas  has  been  forging  ahead. 

Furthermore,  because  of  that  movement, 
the  world  is  today  witnessing  a  success  with- 
out precedents  attained  in  the  policy  of  good 
will  among  the  American  nations,  united  to- 
day In  a  common  effort  for  destroying  the 
forces  of  tyranny  and  totalitarianism. 

The  commemoration  of  this  congress  In 
Mexico,  the  seat  of  culture  which  is  kin  to 
Philippine  culture,  united  by  the  spiritual 
bands  of  one  language  and  one  faith,  makes 
doubly  pleasant  my  participation  in  the  com- 
memoration of  this  highly  Important  basic 
event  In  the  history  of  peace  and  agreement 
of  all  the  Americas. 

One  cannot  speak,  without  being  unfair,  of 
pan-Americanism  without  making  known  a 
central  figure  of  this  movement,  and  it  is: 
The  man  who  has  given  birth  and  significance 
to  the  good-neighbor  policy,  a  policy  for 
forging  the  solidarity  of  the  Americas,  both 
North  and  South,  same  dynamic  leader  and 
far-seeing  statesman  to  whom  the  Philippines 
owe  our  act  of  liberty — Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 
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I  shall  always  remember  pleasantly  my 
visit  to  Mexico  In   1937     How  can  anyone 

forget  the  warmth  and  generous  hospitality 
of  that  great  people?  I  had  the  good  fortune 
and  honor  of  meeting  His  ExceUency,  General 
Don  Manuel  Avlla  Camacho,  who  was  then 
the  Minister  of  War  and  today  your  lllxistrl- 
ous  president,  a  statesman  cf  unsurpassable 
vigor,  the  far-8e?lng  guide  proving  in  this 
hour  that  his  is  one  of  the  coimtnes  must 
Jealous  of  its  liberty,  as  Is  so  dearly  witnessed 
by  its  revolutionary  past,  an  honor  of  which 
the  Mexican  people  can  well  be  proud,  and 
which  we  who  are  lovers  of  peace  and  lib- 
erty should  recognize 

The  revolutionary  past  of  Mexico,  as  a  con- 
temporary writer  well  states  It,  "Is  somewhat 
like  a  liberal  school  of  poUtical  constmctors 
of  other  republics"  and  its  moral  leadership 
has  not  been  able  to  help  it  but  to  exercise 
their  moulding  Infiuence  In  the  maintenance 
of  good  will  between  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  Latin  America. 

And  what  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
beauty  of  Mexico,  tbe  unsurpassable  Jewel  of 
nature — always  alive  In  the  remembrance  of 
anyone  who  has  enjoyed  the  bewitching 
paradisaical  panoramas  of  XochlmUco,  Mont- 
erey, Cuemavaca,  etc.?  What  about  the 
strong,  tanned  beauty  of  its  women,  the 
spruceness  and  gallantry  of  Its  men.  the  exotic 
melody  of  its  dances  and  songs,  the  lyricism  of 
its  poetry,  and  the  drama  of  its  folklore,  which 
are  not  known  to  aU  of  us? 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Philippines 
were  governed  by  a  Spanish  viceroy  from  Mex- 
ico, Acapulco  was  the  terminal  of  the  gal- 
leons which  ran  betwen  Mexico  and  Manila. 
Is  it  strange  then  to  behold  that  there  Is  a 
spiritual  affinity,  which  has  stood  the  proof 
of  time,  between  Mexico  and  the  PhUlpplne 
people?  Or.  that  they  are  Joined  In  the  strug- 
gle for  the  same  ideals  and  principles  of  lib- 
erty? My  country  is  no  longer  governed  by  a 
Mexican  viceroy  nor  are  there  any  galleons  to 
negotiate  between  Acapulco  and  ManUa,  and 
therefore,  Mexico  and  the  Philippines  are 
better  identified  than  ever,  since  they  are 
engaged  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  United 
Nations  in  a  fight  which  binds  us  Indlssolubly. 
Victory  wiU  be  necessarily  ours,  since  the 
cause  for  humanity  is  invincible. 

In  the  name  of  the  Philippine  people  It  Is 
my  pleasure  today  to  send  my  most  cordial 
greeting  to  the  Mexican  people  and  to  their 
Ulustrious  and  worthy  president,  His  Excel- 
lency Manuel  Avlla  Camacho. 


Keyman  of  the  Anny 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  LANE  POWERS 

or  IfEW  JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1943 

Mr.  POWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  undex 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  United  States  News  of  October  8. 
1943: 

KETMAN  or  TBI  ARMT— CaOOBD  OT  CBNBUL 
SOMERVELL  IK  SPEEDING  WAS  SUFPLIBS  TO  ALL 
ntONTS — PSOSFICT  THAT  MARSHALL  SBirT 
MAT  INCH£ASE  OtTTIXS  Or  CHIKr  Or  BERVICZ 
FORCES 

The  iirgent  new  tempo  of  the  war  and  plans 
to  use  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  In  a  broader 
field  of  command  have  set  off  a  dispute  over 
the  future  control  of  the  Army.  Undersur- 
faoe  rtunbllngs  are  reaching  Into  the  open. 


The  name  of  Lt.  Oen.  Brehon  B.  aonMrveU. 
head  of  the  Army  Servloe  Faroe*,  to  dragged 
Into  storlM  of  Army  c«b«Ia.  A  cry  at  polities 
In  the  Army,  raised  in  Co&grees.  Is  only  half 
beaten  down  by  the  protest*  of  Prealde&t 
Roosevelt  and  General  liar^all. 

At  the  bottom  of  theae  ■torlee  Is  the  oM 
friendship  of  General  Somervell  for  Preaklent 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  Hopkins.  General  Mar- 
shall says  the  stories  are  hannful  to  Army 
morale  and  grossly  unfair  to  a  great  American 
(^Doer.  He  says  General  Somervey  Is  hia  key- 
man,  and  that  the  appointment,  aaslgnment. 
or  promotion  of  any  Army  officer  Is  without 
political  consideration.  The  President  acta 
upon  the  reoommer.datloiM  of  General  Mar- 
shall and  Secretary  Stimaon  In  making  such 
changes. 

The  real  situation  Is  this:  When  a«Dcral 
Marshall  goes  to  a  new  aaslgnment  wltlt  the 
duty  of  dieectlng  the  use  of  United  Natlcni 
troops  in  the  big  assault  upon  Germany  be 
must  have  a  competent  supply  man  In  Wash- 
ington to  keep  the  goods  of  war  flowing  to 
him  in  the  field.  That  to  the  big  Job  '.eft  on 
the  home  front.  And  that  to  the  work  that 
General  Somervell  has  been  doing.  He  has 
streamlined  and  whipped  Into  shape  the  or- 
ganization that  supplies  the  soldier  with 
everything  he  uses,  except  hto  braifi  and  body. 

But  in  the  development  of  his  organization 
General  Somervell  has  trodden  upon  many 
toes.  He  has  paid  little  heed  to  red  tape. 
When  he  needed  material  to  hurry  supplies 
he  grabbed  It.  Congressman  or  manufacturer 
who  got  in  the  way  of  the  general's  doing 
what  he  regarded  as  his  Job  was  likely  to  get 
pushed  around. 

The  cry  of  politics  U  directly  related  to  the 
friendship  of  the  general  with  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Hopkins.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal  General  Somervell,  then  a  major, 
was  executive  officer  for  the  National  Emer- 
gency Council,  the  planning  body  for  the 
depression.  He  worked  on  the  Florida  ship 
canal,  was  an  engineer  constiltant  for  tbe 
Works  Progress  Administration,  and  ran  tbs 
W.  P.  A.  In  New  York.  When  the  war  started 
he  began  a  spectacular  rise. 

General  Somervell  was  a  lieutenant  coloosJ 
In  1940  when  called  to  Washington  to 
straighten  out  a  mess  In  Army  housing.  He 
did  the  Job  so  well  he  got  a  medal.  In  a 
year  and  a  quarter  be  shot  up  four  grades 
over  scores  of  ofBcere  to  becone  a  Itoutenant 
general.  Even  then,  hto  permanent  rank  In 
the  Army  was  only  that  of  a  colonel  until  last 
week  when  be  was  raised  to  a  permanent 
rank  of  major  general.  Yet  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  his  powers  are  second  only  to  those 
of  General  Marshall.  His  leap  upward  cre- 
ated enemies  In  the  service.  He  rearranged 
the  War  Department  and  reshuffled  many  of 
the  old-line  agencies.  Some  older  cOoers  re- 
sented hto  changes. 

Resentments  grew.  General  Somervell  was 
spoken  of  as  a  political  general.  His  White 
Hciise  connection  was  nuignlfled.  Among 
some  groups,  he  was  spoken  of  as  Harry  Hop- 
kins' man  in  the  Army.  The  word  spread 
that  a  new  War  Department  reorganization 
was  under  way  to  give  him  a  closer  personal 
command  over  the  Army's  qiendlng  program, 
taking  authority  away  from  procurement  of- 
ficers in  the  field.  There  ipas  even  a  rumor 
that  hs  was  being  considered  as  a  running 
mate  for  President  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth 
term. 

The  President  denounced  tbe  story  when 
It  emerged  In  print.  General  Marshsll  pro- 
tested against  the  spread  of  such  rumora. 
He  praised  General  Somervell  highly. 

The  Job  General  SomerveU  has  dons  has 
put  him  In  line.  If  not  at  the  top  of  tbe  itot, 
for  running  the  Army  when  General  Mar- 
shall moves  on.  For  he  has  widened  the 
stream  of  America's  munitions  flow  from  a 
driblet  to  a  mighty  river. — 


overoome  Dj  an  alert  and  an  aggressive  leader- 
Bhip.  Dlacrimlnatory  freight  rates  are  a  man- 
made  Impediment  that  la  not  baaed  on  any 


arda  of  Uvtng.  allow  reaaonable  profits,  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  the  products  to  enter 
world  competition. 


His  Excellency  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines,  on  October  22 
1943. 
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This  year,  the  services  under  his  command 
are  spendins;  $21000,000,000.  Ordnance 
alone  la  getting  $17,000,000,000  worth  of 
goods.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  Jias  built 
enough  highways  in  the  last  2  years  to  girdie 
the  globe  Tlie  Quartermaster  Corps  gets 
for  the  Army  enough  shoes  every  month  to 
put  a  pair  on  every  man  in  Illinois.  It  would 
take  80  Empire  State  buildings  to  store  the 
supplies  that  the  Army  Service  Forces  now 
hold. 

These  goods  are  pumped  out  to  the  2,000.- 
000  men  overseas  at  the  rate  of  272  shiploads 
a  month.  They  go  to  Alaska  to  be  hauled 
over  Its  railroad  Into  the  frost-bitten  wastes. 
to  Sicily,  and  to  fill  the  supply  dumps  of  the 
South  Pacific. 

To  keep  the  goods  coming  will  be  the  top 
Job  that  General  Marshall  will  leave  behind. 
The  war  strategy  already  is  set.  The  forces 
are  moving  steadily  into  spots  from  which  to 
deliver  the  knockout  blows  against  the  Axis. 
But  the  goods  with  which  to  do  it  must  ar- 
rive on  time.  That  is  the  Job  Genersil  Somer- 
yell  has  been  doing  all  along.  An  irked 
W.  P.  A.  worker  in  New  York  said  about  the 
then  Colonel  Somervell  that  he  supposed  the 
man  who  built  the  pyramids  was  efficient, 
too. 


New  Steal  by  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  26,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  record  of  the  past  12 
nerve-racking  years  to  indicate  that  New 
Deal  economics  are  either  orthodox, 
sound,  sensible,  or  prudent.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  as  surprising  to  Ameri- 
cans as  It  must  be  to  economists  of  other 
countries  to  find  the  White  House  and 
its  obedient  tub  thumpers  now  proclaim- 
ing with  straight  faces,  but  strange  rea- 
soning, that  food  subsidies  are  a  means  of 
preventing  inflation.  It  is,  of  course,  ob- 
vious that  the  exact  opposite  is  true,  but 
it  has  never  been  the  habit  of  the  Roose- 
velt New  Deal  to  adhere  to  the  obvious 
when  It  is  possible  to  afliliate  with  the 
occult. 

Never  was  the  perversity  of  congeni- 
tal new  dealers  to  proceed  in  the  direc- 
tion precisely  opposite  to  the  destination 
which  they  preach  more  apparent  than 
the  present  high-pressure  effort  to  sell 
food  subsidies  to  America  on  the  basis 
that  they  are  anti-inflationary.  Should 
they  succeed  in  this  attempt,  patent- 
medicine  peddlers  for  generations  to 
come  will  study  their  technique  and  al- 
chemists will  £ome  out  of  hiding  with 
hope  revived  that  the  market  for  gold 
bricks  is  again  active. 

Telling  John  Q.  Public  that  the  way 
to  curb  inflation  is  to  store  up  vast  ex- 
cesses of  purchasing  power  by  paying 
today's  board  bills  from  tomorrow's  taxes 
while  private  money  goes  begging  for 
something  else  to  buy  is  like  prescribing 
whisky  as  a  cure  for  drunkenness  or 
sugar-coated  candy  as  the  remedy  for 
diabetes.  It  is  sadly  reminiscent  of  ear- 
lier New  Deal  programs  to  make  food 


available  to  the  hungry  by  plowing  under 
growing  crops  and  paying  subsidies  for 
killing  little  pigs. 

A  fair  price  for  a  full  crop  remains 
today,  as  always,  the  best  stimulus  for 
increased  production.  Farmers  know 
this  and  fair  prices  are  all  they  ask. 
Most  emphatically,  therefore,  the  onus 
for  deferring  the  costs  of  today's  gro- 
ceries by  adding  them  to  the  crippiinfr 
taxes,  W'hich  even  now  must  be  levied 
upon  the  soldiers  returning  from  this 
war,  must  not  fall  upon  the  American 
farmer.  If  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
star-gazing  puppets  succeed  in  forcing 
the  quack  program  of  price  roll-backs 
and  food  subsidies  upon  the  American 
public,  let  them  assume  full  blame  for 
its  consequences.  The  stigma  must  not 
fall  upon  the  farmer.  For  every  farmer 
who  would  like  to  fatten  his  purse 
through  easy  Government  subsidies, 
rather  than  through  receiving  a  fair 
price  for  the  products  of  his  acres,  there 
are  a  hundred  farmers  who  oppose  the 
New  Deal  food-subsidy  scheme  and  abhor 
the  idea  of  being  forced  to  accept  such 
payments  in  lieu  of  proper  and  equitable 
prices. 

Farmers  are  wise  enough,  also,  to  real- 
ize that  behind  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  subsidy  strategists  is  a  thinly 
hidden  plan  to  remove  the  subsidies  w  hen 
the  emergency  is  over  and  thus  once 
again  force  the  farmer  to  become  de- 
pendent upon  Government  hand-outs  for 
a  decent  livelihood.  Finally,  the  farmer 
realizes  the  desire  of  this  administration, 
as  demonstrated  so  many  times  before,  to 
continue  a  pipe  line  of  public  money  from 
the  White  House  to  the  farmhouse  in 
order  to  exercise  controls  and  enforce  di- 
rectives which  curtail  the  independence 
of  the  farmer  and  tend  to  make  him  sub- 
ject to  Government  directives  and  dii-ec- 
tors. 

A  fair  price  for  a  full  crop,  once  estab- 
lished as  public  policy,  assures  the  farmer 
of  his  American  right  to  earn  an  hone.st 
living  by  following  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment  and  the  practices  of  his  own  ex- 
perience. A  program  of  dependency  upon 
Government  subsidies  is  at  best  a  hand- 
to-mouth  existence  for  the  farmer  and 
prevents  him  from  planning  his  futuie  or 
arranging  his  affairs  with  any  security 
or  certainty. 

What  the  farmer  wants  is  a  fairly  pre- 
dictable opportunity  to  sell  his  annual 
products  at  parity  prices,  not  a  fanciful 
panacea  depending  upon  annual  pay- 
ments appropriated  by  Congress  and  paid 
for  out  of  the  toil  and  sweat  of  future 
generations  who  are  already  facing  the 
greatest  public  debt  which  any  nation 
in  the  world  has  ever  had. 

It  has  been  held  that  paying  for  today's 
board  bills  by  taxing  future  generations  is 
stealing  from  tomorrow's  children  to  pay 
for  the  food  of  today's  citizens.  An  im- 
portant metropolitan  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  New  England,  the  Boston  Amer- 
ican, recently  carried  an  editorial  en- 
titled. "New  Steal  by  New  Deal,"  which 
strikes  home  to  the  point  and  which  is 
well  worth  the  careful  study  and  contem- 
plation of  every  American  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress.  By  authority  granted  me  by 
the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  these 


remaiks  by  incorporating  that  editorial 
as  a  part  of  the  Record.  It  is  reprinted 
from  the  Mitchell  iS.  Dak.)  Gazette 
alon;;  with  some  pertinent  comments  by 
its  editor,  Mr.  L.  W.  Robinson: 

NFW    STEAL   BT   NEW   DEAL 

It  Is  interesting,  occasionally,  to  get  the 
slant  of  citizens  of  sections  of  the  country 
other  than  our  own.  Problems  of  the  New 
England  States  are,  in  many  instances,  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Northwest;  and  yet 
there  Is  an  iiittrrclaled  problem  common  to 
both.    One  such  appears  to  be  the  New  Deal. 

Note  for  instance,  the  following  editorial 
In  the  October  13  edition  of  the  Boston  Amer- 
ican, under  the  caption  "New  Steal  by  New 
Deal": 

"The  New  Dea's  subsidy  program  has  been 
repie&enied  to  tlie  piiblic  as  something  al- 
niu.st  miraculous.  It  pretends  to  be  a  pro- 
gram wliich  will  support  farm  prices  without 
inducing  inflation,  and  which  will  hold  down 
the  cost  of  living  for  wage  earners  without 
increa.'ilne  taxes. 

"In  tact.  It  is  only  a  new  guise  of  the  New 
Deal's  old  formula  of  buying  political  sup- 
port Ircm  lab(;r  groups  on  one  hand  and  from 
farmers  en  the  other  by  use  of  public  funds. 

"Throuiih  its  O.  P  A.  the  New  Deal  estab- 
lishes 'ceiling'  prices. 

"However,  farmers  cannot  produce  fccd- 
stutls  at  low  enough  costs  to  meet  these  arbi- 
trary prices,  especially  in  view  of  the  shortage 
of  manpower  and  machinery  caused  by  the 
New  Dciil's  blunders  in  managing  war  pro- 
duction. 

"This  condition  impels  farmers  to  curtail 
prcduciion— and  to  vote  resentfully  against 
the  New  Deal. 

And    the    New    Deal    wants   them    to    do 
neither. 

"S*  the  New  Deal  devises  a  scheme,  some- 
what l:ke  Its  discredited  A.  A.  A.  program, 
to  pay  farmers  a  bonus  out  of  the  Public 
Treasury. 

'To  do  this,  the  New  Deal  must  use  money, 
and  the  New  Deal  has  no  money  of  its  own. 

"Hence  the  New  Deal  proposes  to  borrow 
the  money  on  the  public  credit  and  to  pay 
it  cut  a£;ain  in  subsidies. 

"To  get  Its  propo.'al  through  Congress,  the 
Now  Deal  asks  that  the  'borrowing  power' 
of  Its  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  be  in- 
crea.sed  by  $.o00.obo.000  to  provide  the  money 
which  will  be  used  to  pay  farmers  to  sell  foods 
at  less  than  cost. 

"Right  liere  the  deception  begins.  The 
labor  organizations  are  demanding,  not 
$500  000,0.)0  but  $2.000.000,000 — four  times  as 
much  -for  .'■ubsidies.  and  of  course  the  New 
Deal  will  yield  eventually  to  the  labor  groups. 

"The  $500,000  000  first  proposed  Is  only  the 
ccmel's  nose  under  the  tent  of  subsidy  spend- 
ing. 

"At  the  same  point,  the  subsidy  plan  be- 
comes Intiationary  also. 

"In  order  to  borrow  the  money  and  have  it 
av.iilable  for  disbursement,  the  New  Deal 
musi  borrow  it  from  commercial  banks,  set- 
ting up  "credits'  for  Itself  in  these  institu- 
tioi.s. 

"This  will  result  in  currency  inflation  as 
soon  as,  and  to  the  extent  that,  the  Govern- 
ment pays  the  money  out;  for'the  money  then 
goes  into  circulation,  increasing  the  total 
air.cunt  of  money  which  the  public  has  to 
spend  wi; lii/Ut  increasing  the  total  supply 
cf  gards  for  wli:ch  the  money  can  be  spent. 

"The  cSfect  will  be  greater  scarcities  cf 
eords.  and  eithor  higher  prices  authorized 
by  the  Government  or  else  uncontrollable 
black  markets. 

"And  likewise,  eventually  it  must  become 
evider.t  that  the  subsidy  plan  means  more 
taxation  insierd  of  less,  since  the  Govern- 
ment must  repay  its  leans  or  add  them  to 
the  Federal  debt  and  pay  interest  on  ttiem. 


owe    our 
Roosevelt 


act    ol    liberty — Franklin    Delano 
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Che  future  control  of  the  Army.    Undersur- 
face  rximbllngs  are  ranching  into  the  open. 


stream  of  America's  munitions  flow  from  % 
driblet  to  a  mighty  river. — 
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•The  Inflationary  effects  will  not  be  felt 
Immediately. 

"Nor  will  the  tax  burden  be  felt  imme- 
diately. 

"They  will  be  deferred  long  enough  for  the 
New  Deal  to  get  by  the  1944  election. 

"That  makes  the  subsidy  plan  wholly  ad- 
vantageous for  the  New  Deal. 

"Meanwhile,  the  farmer  will  be  caught  in  a 
vise.  He  wUl  have  to  submit  to  Government 
regulation — regimentation — to  get  his  sub- 
sidies. 

"Should  the  subsidy  be  withdrawn  from 
him  or  suspended  by  some  politician,  with 
market  prices  held  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion by  Government  flat,  the  farmer  would  be 
quickly  ruined 

"Obviously,  then,  the  subsidy  plan  in- 
cludes coercion  of  the  farmer's  TOte — by  and 
for  the  New  Deal. 

"The  simple,  honest  program — and  one 
which  every  honest  farmer,  honest  Congress- 
man, and  honest  consumer  must  prefer — is 
to  let  the  farmers  have  fair  prices  and  to 
adjust   consumer    prices   accordingly. 

"But  In  that  case  the  farmer  would  be  an 
Independent  citizen  again,  and  might  not 
need  to  vote  for  tlie  New  Deal,  and  the  labor 
groups  would  be  antagonized  and  might 
vote  against  the  New  Deal." 

For  the  information  of  the  Boston  Amer- 
ican and  its  eastern  readers  be  It  said  that  a 
"simple  honest  program"  that  will  "let  farm- 
ers have  fair  prices."  with  "consumer  prices 
adjusted  accordingly"  Is  Just  what  South 
Dakota  farmers  are  contending  for. 

As  to  the  South  Dakota  farmer's  relation 
to  the  New  Deal,  the  eastern  newspaper  may 
be  Interested  in  knowing  that  South  Dakota 
Is  the  most  preponderant  anti-New  Deal 
Btate  in  the  Union,  as  witnessed  in  the  last 
general  election  when  the  highest  per  capita 
Republican  vote  of  any  commonwealth  was 
registered  here. 

Here's  something  for  Massachusetts  to  aim 
•t  in  1944. 


A  Stsp  Forward 
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OF 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
David  Lawrence  from  the  United  States 
News: 

A  Step  Pobward — Proposal  to  Establish 
Permanent  Staff  or  Technical  Experts 
for  Senate  Appropriations  Commtttee  Is 
a  Welcome  Move — It  Wnx  Help  Check  Ex- 
pendittjhes  and  Keep  Faith  Wrrn  the 
Lenders  of  Monet  to  the  Government 

(By   David   Lawrence) 

Congress  has  too  long  been  trying  to  write 
legislation  without  poi=sessing  the  necessary 
Information  and  background  for  the  Job. 

Members  of  both  Houses  are  expected  by 
their  constituents  to  be  experts  in  business, 
agriculture,  labor,  taxation,  finance,  social 
welfare,  and  even  war -making 

The  public  often  expresses  Itself  critically 
about  Congress,  and  the  Impression  too  fre- 
quently created  Is  that  the  executive  depart- 
naents  and  agencies  know  more  about  the 
kind  of  legislation  that  should  be  passed 
than  do  the  legislators. 

Under  the  present  administration,  the 
trend  has  gone  far  in  the  direction  of  drafting 


or  preparing  bills  for  passage  by  Congress.  | 
Strictly  speaking,  where,  as  in  parliamentary 
governments,  the  executive  and  legislative 
functions  are  merged.  It  Is  customary  for  the 
executive  officials  to  prepare  legUlation  and 
accept  the  responsibility  for  adoption  by 
parliament. 

But  under  our  system,  where  the  legislative 
and  e::ecutive  branches  are  coordinate,  we 
have  been  Inclined  to  forget  that  the  legis- 
lators are  not  always  equipped  to  write  or 
analyze  proposed  legislation  because  they  do 
not  have  the  time  and  sometimes  the  back- 
ground to  make  thorough  studies. 

Even  the  testimony  of  investigating  com- 
mittees which  Is  often  valuable  and  Instruc- 
tive Is  not  read  by  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gre.ss.  and  yet  they  find  It  necessary  to  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  bills  that  sometimes 
emerge  from  such  Inquiries  or  surveys. 

The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
average  Senator  and  Representative  today  Is 
trying  to  do  an  Impossible  taak^to  perform 
the  errands  and  chores  which  hla  constituents 
Impose  upon  him  and  to  keep  up  with  the 
legislative  side  of  things. 

BACH  member  of  CONGRESS  NEEDS  A  LARGER  STAFF 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  do  not 
have  the  staffs  to  handle  the  Immense 
amount  of  correspondence  which  flows  their 
way  and.  apart  from  clerical  help,  they  need 
assistants  with  an  economic  background  to 
help  digest  the  many  valuable  letters  they 
receive  containing  proposals  or  stiggestions  or 
criticisms  of  needed  legislation. 

'ihi  writer  a  few  years  ago  urged  that  each 
Member  of  Congress  be  provided  with  an 
adequate  staff  of  aides.  There  have  been 
abuses,  of  cotirse.  In  the  past  In  the  matter 
of  putting  relatives  In  clerical  positions,  but 
this  should  never  have  postponed  the  solu- 
tion of  the  more  Important  problem  of  fitf- 
nishing  the  desk  room  and  staff  needed  by 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  at  a  time  when 
dependence  on  the  legislative  body  should 
be  Increasing  Instead  of  diminishing. 

But  If  more  staff  for  the  Individual  Mem- 
ber la  not  provided,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
congressional  committees  should  any  longer 
be  deprived  of  assistants. 

EXPERTS    SHOtJLO    HAVE    NO    TIES    WITH    POLITICS 

Last  week  Senator  McKellar,  Democrat, 
of  Tenuessee.  introduced  a  resolution  with 
the  support  of  the  entire  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  Including  Its  chair- 
man. Senator  Glass,  of  Virginia,  namely,  that 
$30,000  be  provided  for  experts  to  assist  In 
analyzing  the  appropriations  desired  by  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Government.  The 
Senate  unanimously  adopted  the  resolution. 

The  reaction  of  the  public  to  this  splendid 
idea  will  not  be  one  of  doubt  as  to  Its  de- 
sirability but  of  genuine  surprise  that  some- 
thing Uke  this  has  not  been  done  before 
by  the  Senate.  It  Is  true  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  provided  Itself 
with  technical  assistance,  and  so  has  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  but  the  re- 
form Is  relatively  recent  and  has  not  gone 
far  enough. 

For  one  thing  the  addition  of  permanent 
staffs  to  the  important  committees  will  pre- 
vent the  subject  from  becoming  Involved 
In  personal  patronage,  and  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  experts  will,  like  the  drafting 
clerks,  be  kept  outside  of  politics  and  that 
their  services  will  be  available  to  majority 
and  minority  alike. 

The  Anjerlcan  people  have  for  many  years 
felt  that  expenditures  by  their  Government 
have  not  been  properly  checked.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  office  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral back  In  1921  came  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Office  of  Director  of  the  Btidget  was 
created.  While  many  valuable  benefits  have 
come  from  both,  tb«  plan  bai  lerloua  de- 
fects. 


In  the  first  place,  the  Budget  Dlr«et»r^ 
office,  while  for  a  time  incorporated  in  the 
Treasury,  has  lately  become  too  much  under 
the  political  sway  of  the  White  House  and 
the  governmental  departments.  It  la  not  an 
Independent  agency.  It  Is  too  easily  Influ- 
enced  by  department  hetMls  or  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  But  If  such  an  office  Is  to  be  a 
pait  of  the  executive  branch.  It  doubtless 
must  remain  under  the  President's  control 
as  to  policies  to  be  pursued. 

The  office  of  Comptroller  Oeneral.  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  Independent.  It  is  the  crea- 
ture of  and  reports  directly  to  Congress.  But 
It  presents  serious  complications  because 
most  of  Its  auditing  and  checking  Is  don* 
after  the  money  has  been  spent.  There  Is 
really  no  way  to  apply  preventives  except  by 
rulings  which  relate  to  past  transactions  and 
not  to  moneys  to  be  spent  under  statutes  of 
widely  different  phraseology  and  under  new 
and  unprecedented  drctunatances. 

Both  the  offices  of  Budget  Director  and 
Comptroller  General  should  be  retained,  taut 
Congress  should  establish  the  check  which 
the  Constitution  specifically  stipulates  aa 
the  function  of  the  National  Leglalatura. 
Congress  should  decide  before  It  approiMiates 
money  what  the  executive  agencies  should 
be  permitted  to  do  with  It.  and  if  they  abuse 
their  discretionary  powers,  limitations  shouM 
be  placed  In  the  very  next  i4;>iHoprlatloo  bUla 
to  prevent  recurrence. 

The  power  of  the  purse  Is  an  ancient 
prerogative  of  legislative  bodies.  Under  our 
system  of  government,  wherein  the  Congress 
is  coordinate  with  the  KucuUve.  the  ten- 
dency has  been  to  accept  executive  leader- 
ship without  setting  up  any  corresponding 
measure  of  responslbUlty.  And  as  long  as 
we  elect  Presidents  for  rigid  4-year  tarns  and 
do  not  avaU  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
check  the  executive  power  overnight  ^nd 
make  it  responsible  to  the  electorate  always. 
we  must  devise  better  checks  as  against 
executive  abuse  of  legislative  appropriations. 

tTSE  OF  PEOPLE'S  MONTT  SHOULD  BE  BCRCTIinZB) 

One  vital  method  of  checking  is  to  provide 

Congress  with  the  experts  who  can  delve  con- 
stantly Into  governmental  expenditures  and 
make  suggestions  for  economy  without  run- 
ning the  rUk  of  being  dismissed,  by  depait- 
giental  heads  or  by  the  President  hlmeelf. 
ftentlmes  the  matter  of  an  appropriation 
raises  a  serious  question  of  policy — whether 
the  activity  in  question  should  be  carried  on 
at  all.  Congress  alone  should  finally  decide 
this,  and  yet  so  well  entrenched  is  the  depart- 
mental or  bureau  personnel  that  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  terminate  any  govern- 
mental agency  once  its  employees  feel  they 
have  a  vested  right  In  the  continuance  of  such 
a  department  or  bureau. 

We  are  appropriating  IIOOMO.OOO.OOO  in 
these  days  of  wartime  necessity,  but  the  con- 
gressional staffs  which  must  deal  with  these 
huge  sums  are  Just  the  same  as  they  were 
when  the  Federal  budget  was  $6,000,000,000 
a  year  There  is  a  distinct  danger  in  neglect- 
ing this  Important  phase  In  spending  the 
public's  money.  With  the  people  buying 
bonds  in  greater  numbers  than  at  any  time  In 
our  history,  it  is  desirable  that  the  pec^le's 
representatives  concentrate  as  never  before 
on  a  study  of  what  actually  happens  to  th« 
money  the  people  lend  their  government. 

WE  MITST  GUARS  RIGHTS  OF  BUTEB8  OF  WAX  BONIM 

To  spend  $30,000  to  find  out  what  has  been 
done  with  the  billions  we  have  spent  is  to 
make  but  a  feeble  start.  If  the  Congress 
spent  even  as  much  as  $1,000,000  a  year  In 
employing  technical  help  to  assist  In  writing 
legislation  It  would  pay  huge  dividends  to  the 
American  people,  for  the  Government  belongs 
to  the  people  and  not  to  the  bureaucrats,  and 
the  Government,  moreover,  owes  nobody  a 
lifetime  Job  in  administrative  work. 

Oiu"  forefathers  wrote  Into  the  Constltut.on 
that  there  should  be  a  strict  accounting  of 


something  else  to  buy  is  like  prescribing 
whisky  as  a  cure  for  drunkenness  or 
sugar-coated  candy  as  the  remedy  for 
diabetes.  It  is  sadly  reminiscent  of  ear- 
lier New  Deal  programs  to  make  food 


luiea,  new  oieai  oy  wew  ueai,  wnicn 
strikes  home  to  the  point  and  which  is 
well  worth  the  careful  study  and  contem- 
plation of  every  American  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress.  By  authority  granted  me  by 
the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  these 


black  markets. 

"And  likewise,  eventually  It  must  become 
evident  that  tlie  subsidy  plan  means  more 
taxatirn  insierd  of  less,  since  the  Govern- 
ment must  repay  its  leans  or  add  them  to 
the  Federal  debt  and  pay  interest  on  ttcm. 


I 
I 


The  public  often  expresses  Itself  critically 
ab<5ut  Congress,  and  the  Impression  too  fre- 
quently created  Is  that  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  know  more  about  the 
kind  of  legislation  that  should  be  passed 
than  do  the  legislators. 

tinder  the  present  administration,  the 
trend  has  gone  far  in  the  direction  of  drafting 


leit  tnat  expenairures  ay  ineir  uovcrnmeni 
have  not  been  properly  checked.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  ofQce  of  Ccmptroller  Gen- 
eral back  In  1921  came  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Office  of  Director  of  the  Budget  was 
created.  While  many  raliiable  benefits  have 
come  from  both,  ths  plan  hot  serious  de- 
fects. 


employing  technical  help  to  assist  In  writing 
legislation  It  would  pay  huge  dividends  to  the 
American  people,  for  the  Government  belongs 
to  the  people  and  not  to  the  bureaucrat*,  and 
the  Government,  moreover,  owes  notxxly  a 
lifetime  Job  in  admmistrative  work. 

Our  forefathers  wrote  Into  the  Constltut.on 
that  there  should  be  a  strict  accounting  of 
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all  moneys  spent.  But  how  can  the  Execu- 
tive be  brought  to  book  for  what  he  or  his 
associates  do  with  public  moneys  each  year 
if  the  Congress  makes  lump-sum  appropria- 
tions and  then  doesn't  take  the  trouble  to 
find  out  what  the  lump  bum  has  been  spent 
for?  There  is  no  suggestion  here  ol  cor- 
ruption but  a  criticism  of  something  some- 
times worse — extravagance  and  stupidity  in 
spending  the  people's  money.  The  Constitu- 
tion says-: 

"No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ure but  in  cor.sequence  of  appropriations 
mnd?  by  law:  find  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time." 

What  is  a  "regular  statement  and  ac- 
count"? 

Certainly  any  private  business  which  Issued 
■  financial  statement  with  as  little  informa- 
tion in  it  for  the  stockholders  or  bondholders 
as  the  statements  issued  by  our  Government 
would  find  itself  in  difficulties  with  the  so- 
called  "truth  in  securities"  law  and  the  reg- 
lUations  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mis.';lon. 

Th3  action  of  the  Senate  in  giving  Its  Ap- 
prcpriatlons  Committee  a  permanent  staff  to 
work  all  the  year  round  In  studying  ex- 
penditures by  the  executive  agencies  is  a  step 
forward — a  step  necessary  If  we  are  to  keep 
faith  with  the  citizens  who  are  being  asked 
every  day  to  subscribe  to  the  bonds  of  their 
Government. 


Feed-Serrice  Men  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1943 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  own 
remarks  I  include  an  editorial,  "Peed- 
Service  Men  Needed,"  from  the  October 
16  issue  of  the  newspaper  Feedstuff s. 
PEZD-SEBncz  Men  Nexdec 

Restrictions  that  are  belrig  placed  upon 
traveling  salesmen  of  all  kinds,  and  which 
are  extended  now  to  Include  feed-service 
men,  in  regard  to  gasoline  allotments  are  so 
stringent  that  they  force  virtually  the  dis- 
continuation of  such  efforts.  Limited  to  480 
miles  a  month— less  than  15  miles  a  day — 
In  most  instances,  neither  a  salesman  nor  a 
serviceman  can  much  more  than  get  out 
of  town.  He  cannot  render  any  help  to  cus- 
tomers m  relation  to  the  value  of  services  he 
performed  previously. 

CAsoLiNX  assrucnoN  an  aooition&l  handicap 
We  do  not  know  any  more  about  the  coun- 
try's ga«)llne  situation  than  we  have  read  In 
the  newspapers,  and  that  information  has 
been  so  confusing  and  variable  that  the  only 
conclusion  to  be  reached  is  that  no  one  is 
very  well  versed  in  It.  No  one  can  say  cer- 
tainly and  Indisputably  that  the  stringent 
restrictions  are  or  are  not  necessary.  Secre- 
tary Ickes  should  know  the  country's  sup- 
plies and  requirements,  and  his  word  prob- 
ably would  be  accepted  if  It  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  many  honest  and  conscientlotis  men 
give  Mr.  Ickes  a  vote  of  no  confidence  based 
on  some  of  his  past  performances  and  state- 
ments. Other  men  within  and  without  Con- 
gren  who  are  in  position  to  have  or  to  obtain 
accurate  information  contend  that  gasoline 
rationing  does  not  need  to  be  as  severe  in  all 
cases  as  It  is. 


But,  pleading  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  gasoline  shortage,  we  think  it 
Is  fair  to  comment  on  the  value  of  certain 
feed-service  work  to  the  wartime  food-pro- 
duction program  and  the  importance  to  the 
country  of  maintaining  those  services  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  it  can  possibly  be  done. 
Forcing  the  cessation  of  activities  that  are 
designed  to  Increase  food  prodtiction  is  no 
more  a  help  to  the  country's  military  efforts 
than  wo'.ild  be  similar  handicaps  placed  upon 
munitions  production. 

It  Is  probable  that  the  reduction  in  gaso- 
line allotments  to  feed  servicemen  has  its 
source  In  a  misunderstanding  of  the  func- 
tions and  achievements  of  that  group.  A 
mistaken  Idea  prevails  In  Washington  and 
In  local  ration  boards  that,  the  actual  selling 
of  feeds  being  no  longer  a  problem,  any  sort 
of  activity  which  entails  traveling  to  see 
customers  is  superfluous  The  only  way  that 
such  an  idea  can  be  corrected  is  to  niake  a 
specific  and  Impressive  showing,  both  to 
Washington  and  to  local  ration  beards,  of 
the  benefits  to  food  production  that  result 
when  experienced  and  skilled  men  consist- 
ently can  give  advice  on  the  use  of  feeds  for 
most  efficient  production,  on  the  elimination 
of  wasteful  feeding  practices,  and  on  the 
general  management  of  poultry  and  livestock. 

Generalizations  along  this  line  will  do  no 
good,  but  It  should  be  possible  for  feed  men 
to  compile  such  a  mass  of  specific  evidence 
on  the  value  of  service  activities  that  the 
Industry's  pleas  for  more  gasoline  cannot 
be  ignored. 

The  great  need  for  such  service  to  be  fur- 
nished by  someone  at  this  time — and  the 
feed  industry  is  In  the  best  position  to  do  it — 
was  brought  out  clearly  by  a  survey  condiact- 
ed  this  summer  by  the  Ralston  Purina  Co. 
The  method  employed  was  personal  inter- 
views with  9.500  representative  feeders,  both 
large  and  small. 

MUCH     POTENTIAL     FOOD     PRODUCTION     IS     BEING 
LOST 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  this  survey 
showed  that,  among  poultry  raisers.  97  2  per- 
cent of  the  fiocks  needed  some  correction 
that  would  increase  production,  66  4  percent 
were  producing  at  less  than  60-percent  effi- 
ciency when  Investigated.  50.4  percent  of  the 
fiocks  had  too  little  housinQ  space  and  31  1 
percent  had  too  much,  82  percent  had  too 
little  feed  and  water  equipment,  39  4  per- 
c?nt  of  the  flocks  had  disease  or  parasites, 
24  3  percent  of  the  flock  owners  took  too 
long  to  bring  their  pullets  Into  production 

As  for  dalr3mien,  99  Percent  of  the  herds 
needed  some  correction  which  would  increase 
production.  22  percent  of  the  herds  were 
having  udder  trouble  in  ricre  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  cows,  13  9  percent  were  having  re- 
tained afterbirths  in  more  than  10  percrr.t 
of  the  cows,  48.3  percent  had  too  many  dry 
cows.  11.5  percent  of  owners  let  their  cows 
stay  dry  too  short  a  time,  84.4  percent  of 
owners  did  not  clean  up  the  cow  or  give  her 
a  clean,  bedded  stall  at  calving,  41  percent 
reported  trouble  from  scours  In  calves.  60  4 
percent  of  owners  neve  weigh  each  cow's 
milk  as  a  guide  to  feeding. 

Among  hog  raisers.  It  was  found  that  97  7 
percent  of  the  herds  needed  som.e  correction 
which  would  Increa^  production;  15.9  per- 
cent had  no  farrowing  house;  17.8  percent 
did  not  have  enough  farrowing  pens;  the 
pens  were  too  small  in  23.4  percent  of  the 
cases  and  49.8  percent  of  them  had  no  guard 
rails;  59.4  percent  of  the  owners  did  not 
wash  and  disinfect  the  sow  and  pen  at  far- 
rowing time  and  46  6  percent  did  not  keep  a 
man  with  the  sows  at  farrowing  time;  48.2 
percent  of  the  owners  do  not  vaccinate  and 
52.3  percent  do  not  worm  pigs;  28  6  percent 
do  not  feed  supplement  to  sows  and  pigs 
and  24.7  percent  do  not  feed  supplement  to 
hogs;  29.6  percent  of  the  owners  reported 
trouble  in  their  herds  (root  such  diseases  as 


anemia,  scours,  cholera,  necro,  flu,  erysipelas, 
or  abortion. 

The  particular  feed  company  that  made 
the  survey  immediately  turned  its  sales  and 
dealer  organization  to  the  Job  of  trying  to 
coircct  thrse  conditions  that  constitute  such 
a  handicap  to  maximum  food  prcducticn. 
The  Ralston  Purina  Co.  is  by  no  means  alone 
in  such  an  effort.  The  feed  industry  as  a 
whole  has  developed  a  service  consciousness 
which  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  country's 
wnrtimc  program  if  it  is  alloved  to  continue. 
It  cant  coiitinui  to  any  ^rcat  extent,  of 
course,  if  its  value  is  not  recognized  by  the 
O.  P.  A.,  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  and 
other  similar  agencies  that  set  the  rules, 

IZZD   MEN    MLST   PLEAD  THEIR  CASE 

The  specific  facts  on  what  feed-service  men 
accomplish  and  what  they  can  accomplish 
in  increasing  food  production  and  In  mini- 
mizing the  eflects  of  feed  shortages  should 
be  brought  strongly  to  the  attention  both 
of  local  find  national  authorities.  It  is  up  to 
Individual  companies  to  present  their  cases 
locally,  but  nationally  an  Industry  presenta- 
tion should  be  made.  The  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers  National  Association  has  taken  steps 
to  do  this,  but  its  representatives  cannot  get 
far  without  concrete  support  from  its  mem- 
bers. It  needs  positive,  .specific  Information 
on  all  such  activities  and  the  benefits  that 
result  from   them 

The  feed  industry  Is  going  to  have  to  tell 
its  story  and  sell  its  value  if  it  Is  to  over- 
come tuch  obstacles  as  gasoline  curtailment. 
It  will  have  to  offer  direct  and  Indisputable 
proof  of  its  essential  character,  and  It  will 
have  to  champion  itself. 


Reproof  by  the  Greeks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1943 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  to  include  therein  a  very  timely  edi- 
torial on  Greece  which  appeared  in  the 
Peoria  Journal  Tianscript  Peoria,  111., 
on  October  21,  1943: 

REPROOF    BY    THE    GREEKS 

Resignation  of  the  Greek  Government  In 
exile  is  one  of  the  most  regrettable  incidents 
of  the  war 

For  Greece,  brave  little  Greece,  was  a  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  democracy  Its  land  was 
ravished,  its  people  are  starving  becau.se  they 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  against  Hitler 
while  thi'  rest  of  the  world  was  wringing  its 
hands  The  Greek  patriots  who  made  up 
that  government  in  exile,  feel  they  have 
been  slapped  in  the  face  by  United  Nations 
by  the  alliance  with  the  Badoglio  and  the 
Victor  Emanuel   government. 

The  people  of  America  will  do  themselves 
and  the  world  a  great  disfavor  unless  they 
understand  the  reason  for  the  protest  and 
sympathize  with  the  anr  lish  of  the  dissent- 
ing Greeks.  Their  hope  is  not  alone  for  vic- 
toiy.  but  for  a  world  in  which  democracy — 
the  best  fruit  of  early  Greek  civilization- 
becomes  a  reality  in  the  relationship  existing 
between  countries,  as  well  as  between  men. 
They  cannot  see  real  democracy  In  the  ac- 
ceptance, by  England  and  the  United  States, 
of  the  Emanuel-Badoglio  combination.  They 
may  be  In  error.  General  Eisenhower  ac- 
cepted the  Victor  Emanuel  government  with 
Badogllo  as  Its  premier  at  a  time  when  none 


could  foresee  the  results  of  our  Italian  in- 
vasion. Those  results  have  been  good — from 
a  military  standpoint.  Politically,  It  may  be 
that  the  effect  of  our  collaboration  with  these 
two  men  n^lll  Injure  us  at  the  council  table. 
Greece  is  not  a  very  big  nation.  But  the 
character  of  a  man  Is  revealed  by  the  way  he 
treats  little  people,  as  well  as  by  the  way  he 
treats  big  ones.  It  Is  manifest  that  Russia 
may  feel  we  are  a  bit  hair-trigger  on  "making 
deals"  as  a  result  of  what  has  happened  In 
Italy,  Illuminated  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Creek  government  in  exile. 

Americans  of  good  will  cannot  fail  to  hope 
this  Is  not  the  case.  Practically,  our  strategy 
iu  Italy  has  been  Justified.  Politically,  It  is 
still  suspect.  Therefore  It  devolves  upon  us 
now  to  prove  our  good  will  and  our  high  de- 
termination toward  democracy  In  our  future 
acts.  We  have  been  reproved  by  the  Creek 
resignation. 

We  must  Justify  our  course,  not  only  by 
winning  the  war,  but  by  seeing  to  it  that 
the  peace  gives  to  Greece  the  security  and 
honor  to  which  It  Is  entitled  because  of  Its 
splendid  service  to  our  cause. 


Address  of  National  Commander  Warren 
H.  Athertan  of  the  American  Letion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  25.  1943 

Mr.     J.     LEROY     JOHNSON.       Mr. 

Speaker,  the  American  Legion  has  been 
a  strong,  vibrant  force  in  our  national 
life  for  24  years.  Recently  a  fellow 
townsman  of  mine,  Warren  H.  Atherton, 
was  elected  the  national  commander  of 
the  Legion.  He  delivered  his  first  major 
speech  as  national  commander  to  the 
convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  on  October  8,  1943.  Com- 
mander Atherton  will  carry  the  torch  for 
the  Legion  into  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
during  this  year  and  I  can  assure  you 
from  my  long  intimate  acquaintance 
with^im  that  he  will  do  a  good  Job.  We 
must  remember  that  whenever  he  talks 
he  is  merely  expressing  the  thoughts, 
the  hopes  and  the  Ideals  of  the  more 
than  a  million  members  of  the  Legion. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  include  herewith  the 
speech  above  referred  to: 

I  am  Indeed  happy  to  be  with  you  at  this 
meeting  because  to  me  It  represents  an  op- 
portunity to  get  two  great  organizations  of 
this  country — two  great  American  organiza- 
tions of  this  country — In  the  harness  together 
to  work  for  the  best  Interests  of  this  country. 
I  feel  personally  a  deep  obligation  to  organ- 
ized labor  because  I  worked  as  a  switchman 
for  3  years.  In  1»09.  1910.  and  1911.  The 
money  that  1  obtained  at  that  time  enabled 
me  to  complete  my  education.  I  was  appre- 
ciative enough  of  the  things  that  I  obtained 
through  my  organization  to  remain  an  active 
trainman  from  1911  to  this  date.  I  come 
before  you  today  as  the  head  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  of  course  in  presenting  our  hon- 
est views  and  convictions  to  you  I  will  do  my 
best  to  present  them  as  the  Legion  would 
hare  them  presented:  but  I  present  them 
also  with  a  deep  understanding  and  sympa- 
thetic   consideration    of    a    man    who    has 


worked  and  Is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  member  of  an  affiliated  labor  organization. 
Before  going  into  the  words  I  wish  to  say 
to  you  today  I  want  to  annotmce  that  at 
our  recent  convention  I  was  authorized  to 
set  up  a  committee  to  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers of  organized  labor  and  three  members  of 
business  and  one  man  with  no  affiliation  with 
either  business  or  labor — for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  problems  of  employer  and 
employee  and  to  make  available  the  influence 
of  our  organization  In  attempting  to  bring 
them  to  a  practical  solution.  And  I  want 
to  announce  my  first  appointment  to  that 
committee  today.  Mr.  J.  R.  Burns,  a  fellow 
Calif ornlan.  a  long-time  frleixl — the  national 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Government 
Employees. 

I  noticed  in  the  press  yesterday  that  one  of 
the  resolutions  you  have  for  consideration 
here  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  acted  in 
Omaha.  Perhaps  you  have  not  yet  acted 
upon  that  resolution.  I  wiU  tell  you  what 
our  action  was.  It  was  to  urge  that  the 
abuse  of  the  franking  ptrivilege  by  Members 
of  Congress  be  stopped.  We  think  it  is  poor 
consideration  to  the  postman  to  break  his 
back  carrying  around  loads  of  lousy  propa- 
ganda and  sweet  stuff  for  gaping  geese.  At 
the  Omaha  convention  1,2&0.000  surviving 
soldiers  of  World  War  No.  1  pledged  them- 
selves to  service  before  self.  They  didn't 
waste  any  time  asking  for  pensions  or  con- 
cessions for  themselves;  Instead  they  re- 
newed their  pledge  of  service  to  God  and 
to  country  and  backed  that  pledge  with  the 
offer  of  money  and  manpower.  They  went 
all  out  for  buying  bonds,  putting  blood  In 
the  blood  banks,  collecting  scrap  and  in 
mobilizing  manpower  for  universal  service  In 
winning  the  war,  and  in  doing  everything 
that  ts  humanly  possible  to  keep  a  flow  of 
food  and  medicine  and  ships  and  guns  and 
tanks  going  to  your  sons  and  our  sons  who 
are  fighting  at  the  front  and  in  making  pro- 
vision for  collaboration  with  other  nations 
after  this  war  In  order  that  this  catastrophe 
may  not  visit  the  world  again  within  our 
lives  or  If  ever  at  all. 

We  considered  and  renewed  our  p>osltlon 
on  the  subject  of  universal  service.  I  am 
sure  every  one  of  you  here  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  for  20  long  years  we  have  asked 
to'  have  Introduced  Into  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  measure  which  in  the  event 
of  a  crisis  In  this  Nation  would  place  at  the 
service  of  the  President,  as  Its  Commander  In 
Chief,  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and 
every  pound  of  material,  and  which  would 
freeze  every  price  on  a  basis  of  a  4-year  aver- 
age preceding  that  emergency,  tmtU  the 
emergency  was  over. 

The  men  who  wore  the  uniform  in  the 
last  war  thought  sure  that  if  war  should 
come  again  to  this  country  that  It  could  be 
more  efficiently  won;  that  the  cost  in  lives 
and  In  money  would  be  very  much  less,  that 
on  M-day  the  President  could  command 
the  services  of  every  American  and  that  he 
could  freeze  as  of  that  day  every  price. 

I  think  It  has  been  our  experience  during 
the  last  2  years  that  there  would  have  been 
greater  Justice  done  to  every  group  in  this 
country,  there  would  have  been  a  lessened 
burden  upon  the  back  of  generations  yet  un- 
born if  prices  had  been  fixed  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor Day.  Sometime  ago  in  a  meeting  at 
Chicago,  I  served  with  a  representative  of 
your  organization  from  Kansas  City,  and  wo 
were  considering  then  the  possibility  of  in- 
fiation  coming  to  this  countiy,  and  this  man 
said  it  has  been  a  historical  experience  that 
in  the  event  of  inflation  wages  never  rise  as 
fast  as  the  cost  of  living.  I  think  that  has 
been  proven  in  the  past  2  years,  bo  I  urge 
upon  you  serious  consideration  of  the  Aus- 
tin-Wadsworth  measure  now  pending  before 
Congress,  In  order  that  we  may  fill  the  gap 
that  yet  remains  In  placing  governmental 


control  upon  every  actlTlty  within  th«  border 
of  our  Nation  for  the  duration  of  this  emer- 
gency. 

Today  there  are  in  the  hospitals  of  this 
country  120.000  soldiers  and  saUors  who  have 
been  wounded  in  this  war.  Those  men  have 
been  to  one  of  the  many  fronts  in  the  steam* 
ing  Jimgles  or  the  freezing  cold.  They  have 
faced  an  enemy.  They  have  paid  a  terrible 
price  to  protect  you  and  me.  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  service  ot 
every  organization  in  these  Dntted  Statee 
should  be  placed  at  their  disposal.  They 
have  suffered  terribly  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Many  of  them  have  lost  limbs  or  suffered 
oLher  serious  handicaps.  Kvery  one  of  them. 
should  be  helped,  should  be  trained  for  Jobs. 
should  t>e  given  a  chance,  or  the  price  of 
war  will  make  them  unfit  to  carry  on  the 
things  they  knew  before  they  left  this  coun- 
try. We  must  train  them  to  do  the  things 
they  can  do.  We  must  make  It  possible  for 
them  to  have  a  Job  and  a  home  and  a  use- 
ful place  in  their  oomLmunity  so  that  they 
can  go  down  Main  Street  with  their  chin 
up  and  the  feeling  that  they  are  respected 
and  tiseful  citizens  who  can  meet  the  world 
and  whip  it  and  take  their  place  with  you 
men  in  the  economic  life  of  this  Nation.  We 
ask  your  assistance,  your  aid  in  backing  every 
measure  for  the  rehabilitation  of  those  men 
that  is  now  pending  before  the  Congrees  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  that  will  be  placed  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  everything  that  is  possible  within  the 
great  heart  of  this  Nation  can  be  done  to 
restore  their  lives,  as  nearly  as  possible  aa 
it  will  be  to  restore  them,  to  them. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  President 
Wilson  warned  the  Kaiser  to  cease  his  attacks 
upon  our  ships  and  to  respect  the  United 
States  as  a  Nation,  his  warning  feU  on  deaf 
ears,  because  the  Kaiser  knew  we  had  no 
Army,  no  Navy,  and  no  reserves,  and  that  we 
were  weak.  So  the  Kaser  kept  on  his  merry 
way  and  there  are  over  10,000  crosees  on 
Flanders  Field  to  mark  the  price  of  Amer- 
ica's weakness.  Four  years  ago  President 
Roosevelt  warned  the  international  gangsters 
not  to  precipitate  a  world  war.,  but  hta 
words,  too,  fell  on  deaf  ears  uid  little 
Schlckelgruber  knew  President  Roosevelt  bad 
no  Army,  that  he  had  an  ancient  Navy,  aixl 
he  had  no  reserves.  And  because  we  wanted 
peace,  we  were  weak.  And  we  were  again 
plunged  Into  international  warfare.  Now 
there  are  thousands  of  crosses  at  Pran  and 
in  New  Guinea  and  Pearl  Harbor,  Casa- 
blanca, Sicily,  and  Attu  which  mark  the  price 
of  our  weakness  when  we  wanted  peace. 

Since  we  took  off  those  uniforms  of  khaki 
and  blue  23  years  ago  we  have  said  to  you  and 
to  the  American  people  and  to  Congress  that 
we  should  have  a  settled  policy  of  prepued- 
ness  on  the  part  of  this  Nation;  that  there 
should  be  provision  for  universal  military 
training,  so  that  every  young  man  and  woman 
who  grows  up  in  the  United  SUtes  would 
know  that  the  prlvUege  of  American  citizen- 
ship entails  an  obligation,  the  obligation  of 
maintaining  this  Government  of  ours  and. 
if  need  be,  of  defending^  It.  Such  training 
would  give  stronger  bodies,  would  teach  the 
value  of  sanitation,  would  teach  the  working 
of  our  Government,  and  would  promote  gcv- 
ernmental  discipline  which,  I  believe,  we 
could  use  to  advantage  In  this  country  of 
ours,  and  It  would  build  a  solid  wall  of  re- 
serves behind  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  little  Schlckelgrubers  of  the 
future  would  respect  us,  so  that  when  our 
President  said.  "Let's  ke^  the  world  at  peace, 
let's  obey  the  Biblical  Injunction  of  brotherly 
love,  let's  sit  down  around  the  table  and 
thrash  this  out  with  Justice  to  nations,  no 
matter  what  their  size  or  their  beliefs,"  those 
words  would  be  heeded  and  this  world  might 
then  look  forward  to  an  era  of  peace  and 
■ectu'ity  and  good  will  and  International 
progress. 
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The  Gumey-Wadsworth  bill  Is  now  before 
Congress  to  declare  as  a  principle  cf  the 
United  States  that  we  should  have  universal 
military  training.  We  ol  the  Legion  re- 
spectfully urge  your  serious  consideration  in 
•upporting  that  bill,  in  order  that  we,  who 
fought  a  war  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  and 
whose  children  are  fighting  another  war, 
might  not  see  such  a  catastrophe  again 
threatening  as  It  would  the  very  life  cf  clvili- 
ration.  We  at  Omaha  voted  that  this  Nation 
should  collaborate  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  in  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the 
present  tragedy.  We  said,  however,  that 
America  should  place  this  first  reliance  upon 
Its  own  strength  and  not  rely  too  much  upon 
the  promises  of  otherp,^  Let's  bo  ready  to  back 
our  position  and  let's  keep  that  position 
always  one  of  desiring  peace  and  Justice 
among  nations. 

I  want  also  to  tell  you  about  the  Ameri- 
canism Foundation  that  the  American  Le- 
gion proposes  to  further.  Almost  our  first 
act,  24  years  ago,  was  to  pledge  ourselves  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  ideals  of  Americanism.  We  began 
by  the  awarding  of  medals  in  the  schools  and 
by  sponsorship  of  Boy  Scout  troops  until  wo 
were  furnishing  leadership  for  3.000,  foster- 
ing and  promoting  oratorical  contests  upon 
t^e  subject  of  American  history  and  good  gov- 
ernment, and  by  opposing  those  who  would 
tear  down  the  machinery  of  this  Govern- 
ment. And  so  we  have  decided  that  there 
should  be  In  this  land  of  ours  an  agency  that 
will  make  It  its  business  to  Impress  upon  the 
mind  of  every  person  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  come  to  this  land  of  otirs  in  the 
past,  and  upon  the  mind  of  every  individual 
who  is  lucky  enough  to  get  that  kind  of  an 
Invitation  in  the  future,  and  upon  the  bud- 
ding manhood  of  every  young  American  that 
grows  up,  that  government  by  town  meet- 
ings, city  councils,  town  boards.  State  legisla- 
tures and  the  administration  of  that  govern- 
ment by  constables,  mayors,  sheriffs,  gov- 
ernors and  the  President  is  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment that  is  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Individuals,  to  guarantee  cur  per- 
sonal freedom  and  all  the  privileges  that  we 
enjoy  in  this  great  land,  that  the  kind  of 
government  that  has  picked  us  up  and  moved 
us  farther  and  farther  ahead  over  a  century 
and  a  half,  until  we  have  surpassed  the  prog- 
ress made  by  all  other  nations.  In  all  time  is 
a  worthy  kind  of  government  to  keep  and  to 
better  and  to  perpetuate  forever  and  ever. 

The  I.  W.  W.  and  the  Communists  In  the 
past  year  have  spent  huge  sums  of  money  to 
tear  down  America.  We  propose  to  start  a 
fund  to  build  it  up  We  are  going  to  allot 
the  raising  of  that  fund  to  the  48  States. 
We  are  going  to  put  a  maximum  on  the  gifts 
that  can  be  given,  but  no  minimum.  Every 
American  who  loves  his  country  will  be  in- 
vited to  Join.  The  fund  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  persons  from  every  walk  of  life,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  making  the  greatest 
■acrlflces  of  all.  In  New  Guinea  and  Italy, 
to  manage  It  for  the  best  interests  of  Amer- 
ica, for  studying  American  problems,  for 
suggesting  remedies  to  better  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours  by  orderly  means  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  know  that  Is  a  problem 
In  which  you  and  I  and  all  the  members  of 
our  great  organizations  are  going  to  have  a 
very,  very  deep  Interest. 

Our  country  Is  In  pressing  need  of  man- 
power and  womanpower,  and  In  order  that 
the  materials  of  war  may  be  supplied  to  the 
men  who  fight  at  the  front  and  In  order  that 
we  may  continue  to  be  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
ncy,  children  who  have  not  finished  their 
education,  mothers  and  other  citizens  have 
left  the  school,  have  left  their  homes,  and 
have  left  the  fireplace  to  respond  loyally  to 
their  country's  needs.  Today  they  stand  at 
the  bench  and  at  the  machines,  hammering 
out  the  shells  and  the  machine  guru  and  the 


thlnps  that  are  winning  this  war.  I  take  my 
cap  cff  to  them.  I  pay  them  a  tribute  for 
their  loyalty  and  for  their  splendid  per- 
formance, and  at  the  same  time  I  want  to 
pay  a>  tribute  to  all  American  labor  that  is 
doing  so  much  to  make  it  possible  to  win 
this  war.  This  organization,  time  after  time, 
has  gone  on  record  against  child  labor,  as 
has  the  American  Legion.  I  think  that  both 
of  U5  Ijelieve  that  the  sacred  place  of  a  mother 
is  with  her  family  at  her  knee,  and  I  think 
that  all  of  us  are  committed  to  give  our 
elder  citizens  the  security  that  will  enable 
them  to  retire  in  comfort  in  their  declining 
yeiirs. 

Many  of  those  are  now  in  business  and  in 
Industry.  They  are  members  of  organized 
labor.  They  are  paying  dues  to  you.  In 
future  days,  millicns  of  returning  citizens 
will  come  back  to  take  their  places  in  the 
business  and  economic  life  of  this  countr>'. 
I  hope  that  you  believe  with  me  that  those 
who  are  now  abnormally  in  business  and  in 
Industry  should  go  back  to  the  school  and 
to  the  home  and  to  the  fireplace.  I  hope 
that  you  agree  with  me  that  service  should 
be  given  to  American  soldiers  first.  Those 
win  be  trying  days  of  transition.  It  will  call 
for  the  understanding  and  the  loyalty  of  all 
good  Americans,  and  I  hope  that  our  organ- 
izations can  stand  together  in  finding  an 
orderly  and  a  Just  means  of  reestablishing 
the  economic  balance  of  this  country  so  that 
our  boys  who  come  back,  bloodied  and  bat- 
tered, from  war  will  be  able  to  have  jobs,  will 
be  able  to  establish  homes,  will  be  able  to 
take  their  part  in  making  the  provisions 
that  will  make  It  possible  for  those  children 
to  continue  m  school,  for  those  mothers  to 
have  happy  homes,  and  for  those  older  citi- 
zens to  have  fireplaces. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  very  plainly  aticut  the 
greatest  problem  which  faces  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  When  your  president  came  to  our 
convention,  where  he  is  revered  anjl  respected, 
and  was  received  as  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished speakers,  he  gave  it  to  us  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  That  is  the  way  we  liice  it. 
I  hrpe  that  i£  the  way  you  like  it.  I  want  to 
present  objectively  to  you  the  Legions  view- 
point on  the  need  for  continued  production; 
the  need  for  the  prevention  of  stoppage  in 
war  Industry — and  today  that  means  the  pre- 
vention of  stoppage  in  anything  and  in  any 
and  every  industry  because  every  single  thing 
we  are  doing  is  having  some  bearing  on  the 
fight  on  the  other  side. 

Of  course  labor  and  the  American  Legion 
have  much  In  common.  We  stand  for  the 
maintenance  of  American  Government,  we 
have  fought  against  attacks  by  subversive  ele- 
ments. We  both  want  to  improve  the  plane 
of  living  of  every  American  We  both  want 
to  make  the  highest  kind  of  democracy 
possible  for  all  the  people  of  the  world.  To  do 
that  requires  understanding  and  cooperation. 
You  are  one  of  the  great  organizations  of  this 
Nation.  We  have  opened  our  ranks  to  those 
who  are  fighting  this  war.  Many  millions  of 
them.  We  want  them  to  become  Legion- 
naires, regardless  of  their  creed,  regardless  of 
their  occupation,  regardless  of  their  affilia- 
tion. If  they  come  In  with  us  we  will  become 
as  great  In  number  perhaps  as  you.  Together 
we  will  represent  the  strongest  influences  in 
American  life,  if  we  understand  each  other, 
If  we  work  together  for  the  preservation  of 
this  country  we  love,  we  can  make  a  great 
contribution  to  that  country,  to  our  children. 
to  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

Today  the  subject  of  strikes  is  a  very  con- 
troversial one.  I  think  that  men  who  call 
strikes  or  who  participate  In  them  under 
present  conditions  are  rendering  labor  a  very 
great  disservice.  It  was  my  privilege  to  go  to 
South  America  and  to  north  Africa  In  the 
spring  of  this  year.  I  talked  to  many  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  in 
the  ranks  over  there.  Since  my  return  I  have 
talked  to  men  in  hospitals  everywhere 
throughout  this  country.    At  Omaha  it  was 


my  privilege  to  interview  In  the  audience  a 
corporal — Corp.  Alfred  Martin.  He  was  but 
lately  returned  from  Afric?  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  sailed  from  England  to  land 
on  the  shores  of  north  Africa  at  Gibraltar,  he 
was  put  in  a  cutter  with  about  100  other  men, 
and  they  were  sent  to  break  a  boom  across 
th»  harbor  of  Algiers.  As  they  got  almost 
to  the  boom.  French  artillery  opened  up  on 
thcni  imd  sunk  the  cutter  and  89  percent  of 
them  were  lost.  Martin  swam  ashore,  and 
as  he  reached  shore  he  heard  one  of  his 
buddies  struggling  and  calling  back  In  the 
inky  black  waters.  He  swam  back  and  found 
him  wounded  and  pulled  him  into  shore  and 
saved  his  life.  For  that  Martin  was  given  a 
Silver  Star.  The  two  were  captured  then  and 
put  in  a  French  prison  camp  for  3  days. 
They  were  then  rescued  and  released  and  re- 
joined their  units,  and  they  were  at  Gafsa, 
Fa  id  Pass,  and  at  Kasserlne  Pass  and  at 
Maknassy.  For  3  long  months  he  was  up 
there  on  that  high  plateau  where  they  suffered 
the  wor.=e  kind  cf  cold — where  for  3  months 
they  were  not  relieved,  and  were  under  con- 
stnnt  fire. 

At  that  time  the  Axis  had  air  superiority 
and  enemy  planes  were  strafing  and  dive 
bombirg  their  position  continually  And  he 
saw  the  men  with  him  carried  away  on 
stretchers  every  day  and  saw  men  blasted  to 
bits,  and  finally  the  day  came  when  shrapnel 
burst  near  him  and  3  pieces  entered  his 
arm.  and  now  6  months  after,  he  is  still  carry- 
inc^  that  arm  in  a  cast.  His  chances  for 
complete  recovery  are  not  good  He  is  the 
sen  of  working  parents  in  the  Middle  West. 
j  He  is  Just  an  ordinary  average  American  boy. 
After  his  experiences  on  the  other  side,  when 
he  came  home,  he  Just  couldn't  understand, 
he  said,  how  people  seemed  to  be  leading  nat- 
ural lives;  that  they  seemed  to  be  carousing 
about  and  having  Just  as  good  a  time  as 
thou<?h  they  were  at  a  county  fair.  The  peo- 
ple did  not  seem  to  be  much  inclined  to  sacri- 
fice—that is  sacrifice  until  It  really  hurt. 
after  he  had  seen  men  go  through  day  after 
day.  all  the  suffering  and  tortures  of  the 
damned,  and  sacrifice  beyond  almost  that  that 
we  would  feel  the  right  to  call  upon  anyone 
to  suffer  or  sacrifice.  He  felt  he  said  that 
surely  the  people  over  here  should  be  ready 
to  act  differently  and  to  do  without  things  to 
work  harder,  to  buy  more  bonds  and  to  pay 
more  taxes  He  couldn't  see  how  we  could 
go  along  as  we  were— that  we  must  alter  our 
lives,  that  we  must  get  along  with  less,  until 
we  get  throut^h  shooting  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  represent  American  energy  and 
that  Is  today  going  into  destruction.  He 
said  "I  don't  see  how  the  fathers  of  sons  who 
are  fighting  on  the  other  side  can  stop  their 
work  that  affects  the  production  In  this 
country." 

General  Arnold  said  a  couple  of  days  ago 
thit  we  had  barely  enough  air  at  Salerno.  To 
yoa  men  who  have  been  in  uniform,  you 
know  what  that  means  If  there  had  been 
10  less  plane-  perhaps  we  would  have  lost  the 
Salerno  beachhead,  and  we  would  have  lost 
thou.sands  and  thousands  of  men,  and  later 
we  would  have  lost  tens  of  thousands  more 
when  we  tried  to  land  again  That  is  pretty 
close:  that  is  figuring  it  too  close.  And  there 
will  be  more  Salernos,  unfortunately  There 
will  be  more  beachheads,  and  If  at  that 
Salerno  of  tomorrow— if  at  that  beachhead 
of  tr  morrow— there  is  barely  enough  air,  God 
help  the  boys  that  are  there. 

m  my  own  home  State,  Just  2  weeks  ago, 
a  group  of  men  who  work  on  the  Pacific  Elec- 
tric stopped  work.  I  don't  know  why  The 
great  American  public  doesn't  know  why. 
But  they  stopped.  They  are  serving  the  ship- 
building plant  and  the  plane  factories  of  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  as  crucial  a  spot  as  exists 
in  all  the  United  States  today.  In  production 
we  lost  more  planes  am  ships  In  those  few 
day?  than  the  enemy  knocked  down  that 
week,  and  maybe  that  difference  in  produc- 
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tlon  could  have  been  the  difference  In  air 
superiority  at  the  beachhead  of  tomorroi^. 
That  lack  of  air  superiority  might  mean  the 
death  of  one  of  my  two  sons  or  might  mean 
the  death  of  one  of  your  sons,  or  It  might  be 
the  difference  in  whether  or  not  the  son  of 
George  Danfield,  who  was  reported  missing  at 
the  Omaha  convention.  Is  found  or  not  It  is 
that  close  to  us.  I  don  t  know  anything  about 
the  merits  of  my  brother  trainmen's  demands. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  that  they 
were  absolutely  Just.  That  Isn't  the  point. 
This  administration,  professedly  friendly  to 
labor  organizations,  has  established  machin- 
ery for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  dur- 
ing this  war.  They  have  a  forum  or  a  court 
where  both  sides  can  be  heard.  In  the  In- 
stance of  the  trainmen's  case  that  forum 
made  a  decision — It  might  be  that  they  made 
a  wrong  decision — I  don't  know,  but  when 
the  umpire  calls  a  man  out,  he  Is  out.  Some- 
times he  Is  wrong,  but  he  Is,  nevertheless,  out 
and  vice  versa. 

Tliose  things  about  even  up  In  the  course 
of  men's  lives.  If  we  stopped  to  fight  It  out 
on  the  ballground  every  time  an  umpire 
made  a  decision,  there  would  be  no  ball 
game,  there  would  be  no  World  Series.  If 
we  stopped  and  got  a  gun  every  time  a  Judge 
or  a  policeman  made  a  wrong  decision,  there 
would  be  no  law  and  order.  If  every  time 
the  tax  collector  m&de  a  mistake  In  our  bill, 
and  we  didn't  pay  our  taxes,  we  would  either 
lose  our  property  or  go  to  Jail.  That  is  the 
American  sswtem.  and  so  long  as  there  is  a 
forum  to  decide  a  question  of  that  kind 
there  Is  where  It  shou'd  be  decided — once 
and  for  all.  And  loyal  Americans,  whether 
they  are  in  your  organization  or  mine  are 
under  a  bounden  duty  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  its  law- 
fully promulgated  order.  I  understand  that 
that  Is  the  position  of  your  organization.  If 
It  Isn't  correct.  Inform  me,  but  President 
Green  and  your  officers  have  said  to  the 
United  States  of  America  that  labor  will  sup- 
port it  In  the  winning  of  this  war — that  labor 
will  obviate  stoppages  In  defense  Industries. 

Apparently  then,  in  spite  of  all  that  Presi- 
dent Green  can  do  and  you  can  do,  some- 
thing is  haywire,  because  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  told  me  Just  last  week  that 
there  had  been  1.855  strikes,  authorized  or 
unauthorized — men  didn't  go  to  work,  since 
the  first  of  1943,  and  that  it  affected  1.900,000 
men.  in  that  period  of  time — and  that  isn't 
hay.  to  use  a  popular  exnression.  It  repre- 
sents a  great  loss  In  production.  And  that 
Includes  the  strike  of  the  coal  miners,  and 
you  men  know,  you  have  read  of  the  num- 
ber of  thousands  of  tons  of  steel  that  was 
lost  by  that  interruption  of  production.  I 
say  to  you  as  a  man  who  believes  in  labor 
organizations  that  the  general  public  does 
not  understand  how  that  can  be,  if  the  heart 
cf  every  American  worklngman  Is  In  sup- 
port of  his  country  and  In  winning  this  war. 
I  believe  that  it  is.  If  It  is,  then  your  or- 
ganization and  our  organization  are  to  work 
together  shoulder  to  shoulder — to  cure  this 
haywire  stuff  that  is  causing  these  disrup- 
tions, that  Is  giving  labor  a  black  eye.  that 
Is  putting  labor  In  a  position  of  Interfering 
with  the  country's  war  effort — and  here  and 
now.  President  Green,  I  tender  the  Bcrvicea 
of  the  American  Legion  and  Join  with  you 
In  taking  any  step  that  can  be  taken  to 
prevent  those  things  which  are  keeping  the 
guns  from  the  men  who  need  them  to  save 
their  lives.  If  It  Is  treason  for  the  man  at 
the  front  to  refuse  to  use  his  gun,  then,  too, 
tt  should  be  treason  for  any  person  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  here  on  the  home  front, 
to  do  things  that  keep  him  from  getting  that 
gun. 

We  are  a  long,  long  way  from  Berlin.  The 
war  is  not  won.  Our  sons  are  beginning  to 
win  It,  by  their  courage  and  their  sacrifices. 
They  can  only  continue  to  win  If  they  get 
an  uninterrupted  flow  of  food  and  niedicine 
and  gtms  and  ships  and  planes.    In  order 


that  they  may  have  that  It  necessarily  follows 
that  profits,  wages,  and  comfort  must  be 
sacrificed  to  continue  that  flow.  We  must 
put  every  ounce  of  strength,  every  pound  of 
material,  every  heartbeat  in  our  bodies  Into 
the  service  of  the  men  who  are  fighting  and 
dying  In  New  Guinea  and  in  Italy.  Every. 
American  must  contlntie  to  be  willing  to  give 
his  all  if  need  be,  until  the  forces  of  oppres- 
sion and  dictatorship  are  burled  In  the  ruins 
of  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 

We  aak  you  to  Join  us  in  service  to  Gcd 
and  country.  Let  us  continue  to  buy  bonds, 
let  us  continue  to  put  our  blood  Into  the 
banks,  let  us  continue  to  sacrifice  vintll  It 
hurts  and  hurts  more;  let  us  live  our  dally 
lives,  let  us  perform  our  dally  tasks  so  that 
we  can  look  th?  leglees  and  the  armless  and 
the  maimed  In  the  face  and  say,  "I,  too. 
am  doing  my  part." 

President  Green  and  members  of  this  con- 
vention, I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of 
addressing  this  convention.  Your  members 
believe  in  the  Ideals  of  organized  labor;  you 
have  made  It  your  life  work.  I  have  made 
the  Legion  my  life  work,  as  have  a  million 
others.  We  stand  for  those  ideals,  we  love 
those  organizations,  but  above  and  beyond 
them  there  Is  a  bigger  organization — the 
United  States  of  America — and.  President 
Green.  I  Invite  you  and  your  great  organiza- 
tion to  go  down  the  road  of  life  shoulder 
to  fihovilder  on  the  road  of  "America  First." 
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or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  TTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  27  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
j3rinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Robbing  Children  of 
Their  Birthright,"  written  by  Richard  L. 
Strout  and  published  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  October  23.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BOBBING   CHTLDRTN  OF  THEIH   BIRTHRIGHT 

The  Senate  this  week,  with  the  aid  of  a 
political  device,  killed  the  bill  for  Federal  aid 
to  education,  but  left  the  problem  as  acute 
as  ever. 

What  happened  was  that  an  amendment 
raising  the  racial  issue  was  first  added  to  the 
bill,  over  the  protest  of  Negro  organizations 
which  It  was  ostensibly  designed  to  protect, 
and  then  the  whole  matter  was  scrapped 
through  the  procedure  of  sending  It  back  to 
committee.  Many  of  the  Senators  who  first 
voted  for  the  amendment,  like  Senator  Taft, 
then  voted  for  the  bill's  recommittal. 

The  problem  of  the  Inequality  of  educa- 
tional advantages  In  America,  however,  will 
not  down.  In  some  areas  It  Is  becoming  more 
acute  because  of  the  war.  But  year  in  and 
year  out  It  represents  one  of  the  saddest 
failures  of  the  Ideals  and  hopes  of  the  great 
democracy:  one  of  the  most  distressing  gaps 
between  reality  and  the  American  dream. 

There  are  certain  States  In  America,  mostly 
in  the  South  and  Southwest,  which  are  too 
poor  to  sustain  schools  at  the  level  with  the 
richer  States,  or  even  the  average  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  A  child  bom  In  Missis- 
sippi or  Georgia  does  not  have  the  same  edu- 
catloiud  advantages  as  one  bom  in  California, 


New  York,  or  IfaasacbuMits.  He  la.  In  effect, 
discriminated  against  because  of  the  acci- 
dent of  birth. 

Nor  can  the  easy-going  conscience  be  satis- 
fled  by  the  thought  that  the  difference  ta 
only  a  minor  one.  The  gap  Is  broad  and  deep. 
Under  economic  circumstances  as  they  exist 
today  there  seems  little  opportunity  of  bridg- 
ing the  gap.  And  although  the  causes  of  this 
situation  are  local,  the  eflecta  are  national. 
In  the  richest  country  on  earth  shameful 
educational  handicaps  are  imposed  on  a 
whole  section  of  the  Nation — not  on!y  on  Ne- 
grors  but  whites  as  weH. 

"The  educational  serrtcea  now  provided 
for  a  considerable  percentage  ot  the  Nation's 
children  are  below  any  level  that  should  be 
tolerated  In  a  clvill— d  country."  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Education  reported  in 
1938. 

In  1940  Mississippi  was  able  to  spend  only 
$24  per  pupil  enrolled,  while  New  Torfc  spent 
more  than  flve  time*  that  amount.  Bat 
mere  statistics  do  not  tell  the  story.  One 
has  to  see  with  aoe'i  own  eyea  and  actually 
compare  a  new  up-to-date,  consolidated 
county  school  in  up-State  Mew  Tork.  center 
of  community  life  and  in^jlring  alQce  to 
young  and  old,  with  the  makeshift,  pathetic, 
wooden  equipment  In  Alabama,  Mtaslsslppl, 
or  almost  any  one  of  a  group  of  Southern 
States,  to  get  the  emottooal  Impact  of  what 
It  means  to  rob  brlgbt-cyed  American  chil- 
dren of  their  birthright. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  situation. 
There  is  today  a  clea^  discrimination  against 
farm  children  in  favor  of  city  children.  The 
average  rural  teacher  now  gets  only  tSOO, 
and  more  than  half  the  States  have  teachers 
who  receive  lees  than  fOOO  a  year.  The 
school  term  of  rural  acitonla  average*  out 
3  weeks  shorter  than  for  urban  schools. 
Your  son  or  daughter  Is  penalized  3  weeka* 
schooling  Just  because  you  live  on  a  farm. 

Those  not  familiar  with  this  situation  may 
take  the  easy  courae  of  saying  nothing  can 
b<  done,  since  the  Federal  GoTemment  can- 
not intervene  In  a  State  matter.  But  this  la 
quite  incorrect.  In  the  first  place  the  South- 
ern States,  most  vocal  In  defense  of  States* 
rights,  have  urged  Just  such  bllla  aa  the  Sen- 
r.te  rejected  this  week.  Then,  from  the  t:r» 
Uest  days  of  the  Republic,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  made  financial  oontrfbutSona-^ 
direct  and  indirect — to  States  for  education. 

There  Is  not  much  hope  of  the  situation 
correcting  Itself.  Enormous  growth  of  in- 
dustry has  concentrated  taxable  wealth  in 
some  States  and  reduced  it  in  others.  Only 
Federal  intervention  seems  capable  of  re- 
uresslng  the  balance. 

Finally  this  says  nothing  of  the  immediate 
war  problem  of  imderpald  teachers  every- 
where. They  are  now  leaving  the  schools  In 
flocks.  And  why  not,  when  statlstica  reveal 
that  40  percent  of  them  get  less  than  11,200 
annually,  and  8  In  every  100  get  less  than 
•600? 
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or 

HON.  HAL  HOLMES 

or  WSSHUfOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  &EPBS8ENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  October  27, 1943 

Mr.  HOUIE8  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  part  ot  an  Interview 
printed  in  the  Toungstown  (Ohio)  Vin- 
dicator on  September  19  with  our  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
KawuxL     The  West  welcomed  the  visit 
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.  during  August  and  September  of  Mr. 
KirwAN.  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Norkell],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Jensen],  all  members  of  the 
appropriations  subcommittee  handling 
r?partment  of  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions. 

The  s5£inificant  feature  of  Mr.  Kir- 
vans  interview,  to  my  mind,  is  the  broad 
view  he  and  his  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee took  of  the  opportunities  and 
need  for  jobs  during  the  post-war  period 
for  the  development  of  the  Nation's  last 
frontier— the  West.  If  every  Member 
of  the  House,  whether  he  represents  an 
Industrial  or  an  agricultural  district, 
were  privileged  to  see  the  same  things  of 
which  Mr.  Kjrwan  spoke.  I  am  sure  they 
would  return  with  the  same  highly  fa- 
vorable impression  of  the  value  of  irri- 
gation. It  is  clear  that  irrigation  de- 
velopments in  the  West  are  a  certain 
means  of  providing  additional  war-food 
production  in  the  national  emergency, 
Jobs  in  the  post-war  period  for  returning 
servicemen  and  demobilized  industrial 
workers,  farm  homes  on  irrigated  land 
which  will  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  West  and  assure  an  en- 
larged market  for  the  products  of  east- 
ern industry. 

It  Is  my  honor  to  represent  a  district 
In  Washington  State,  where  Federal  irri- 
gation, together  with  the  foresight  and 
ability  of  the  farmers  in  the  Yakima 
Valley  have  transformed  sagebrush  into 
ft  prosperous,  highly  developed  area. 
It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  noted  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
on  the  Yakima  Valley  and  of  the  excel- 
lent results  anticipated  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  great  Columbia  Basin  ir- 
lisation  project,  which  is  also  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

The  intor\iew  referred  to,  together 
with  the  headlines,  is.  In  part,  as  follows: 

KI.tWAM    PREDICTS    PLENTIFUL    POST-WAR    OPPOR- 

TUNrriBS DIGEST    LAND     IS    rRONTIEH TKLLS 

OP  UNDEVCLOPKD  RTSOURCCS  SrEN  ON  WESTERN 
TOUR 

Congressman  Michael  J.  Kixwan.  back 
home  from  a  30-day  tour  of  virtually  every 
Important  Federal  Government  project  in  the 
far  weat.  is  convinced  there  will  be  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  Americans  in  the  post- 
war era. 

He  made  his  trip  to  study  the  need  for 
maintaining  large  Government  jobs  into 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were 
poured  by  the  Federal  agencies  in  the  last 
decade. 

"Western  United  States  still  provides  us 
with  a  frontier,  with  undeveloped  resources 
and  with  great  opportunities  for  futvire  de- 
velopment." KnwAN  said. 

"I  was  convinced  of  these  facta  on  my 
trip  with  two  other  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  Interior 
Department,  through  all  parts  of  the  West. 
It  was  my  first  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  33 
years.  The  great  changes  and  vast  Improve- 
menta  I  saw  In  1943  are  but  hints  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  next  30  years. 

'  We  visited  Boulder  Dam,  Shasta  Dam. 
Bonneville  Dam.  and  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
They  are  all  new  and  are  just  now  beginning 
to  do  their  part  In  the  building  of  the  West. 

"Although  they  are  new.  these  great  Fed- 
eral Improvements  are  responsible  for  one- 
balf  or  more  cf  the  war  production  of  the 
west  roast.  The  power  from  these  makes 
aluminum  for  one-third  of  our  airplanes, 
powers  the  great  aircraft,  shipbuilding,  and 


metallurgical  plants  from  Canada  to  Mexico, 
where  nearly  half  of  our  sh'ps  and  planes 
are  put  together,  and  operates  chemical  and 
light  metals  plants  of  many  types,  ail  new 
and  all  doing  war  work. 

"The  few  millions  of  dollars  put  Into  these 
^eat  dams  have  made  the  diScrence  in  the 
West  between  being  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
toward  winning  the  war  and  being  able  to 
do  nothing. 

"Great  as  is  the  contribution  of  these  proj- 
ects to  the  war,  however,  the  thing  that  in- 
trigued me  most  about  them  was  the  po.^'^l- 
bllltles  they  have  opened  for  future  develop- 
ment. They  will  irrigate  land  and  make  new 
homes  for  half  a  million  people. 

"One  has  only  to  drive  through,  as  we  did, 
the  tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  deserts  to 
understand  how  Important  it  Is  to  use  the 
western  water  to  irrigate  land  and  make 
homes.  That  Is  our  new  frontier,  that  and 
the  new  Industrial  development  of  light 
metals  and  chemicals  and  plastics  that  is 
bound  to  follow  the  great  developments  in 
the  West. 

'I  saw  what  those  irrigated  lands  will  do. 
Forty  or  80  acres  will  produce  a  good  living  for 
a  farmer.  At  Yakima,  Wash.,  we  saw  them 
growing  beans,  potatoes,  and  alfalfa  on  land 
that  was  still  in  sagebrush  on  March  1.  194-3. 
They  are  making  a  real  contribution  to  the 
war-focd  needs  of  this  country. 

"I  measured  a  peach  from  an  Irrigated 
orchard  near  Yakima  and  it  vas  13 U  inches 
In  circumference.  We  saw  vineyards  and 
asparagus  fields  and  apple  orchards,  and 
towns  and  cities,  r.ll  developed  throu',^h  Irri- 
gation in  an  area  that  40  years  aeo  was  not 
inhabited  by  anything  but  jack  rabbits  and 
rattlesnakes. 

"Then  we  drove  across  the  Colun-.bia  River 
to  Pasco,  Wash.,  and  there  began  a  trip  110 
miles  long,  straight  north  to  Ephrata  All 
the  time  we  were  driving  through  dry  land, 
some  of  It  typical  desert  That  is  the  land 
that  Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  Irrigate. 

"It  iz  as  good  land  as  there  is  outdoors, 
but  it  Is  dry  and  now  produces  nothing  ex- 
cept a  little  wheat  around  the  ed^es.  There 
ar"  1.200,000  acres  of  first-class  irrigable  land 
in  this  Columbia  Basin,  and  on  that  land, 
which  will  t>e  divided  into  40-,  60-,  and  80- 
acre  plots,  will  be  opportunities  for  settle-* 
ment  and  home  building  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  boys  who  will  come  home  after  the 
war,  and  for  thousands  and  thousands  of 
farmers  who  have  turned  shipbuilders  and 
aluminum  workers  for  the  duration  of  the 
war." 


The  Necessity  of  Air  Feeder  Service  by 
All  Forms  of  Transportation 
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OF   TENNIBSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1943 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  a 
statement  of  Thurman  W.  Van  Metre, 
economist  and  professor  of  transporta- 
tion. Columbia  University,  at  the  recent 
hearing  on  feeder  air  lines  before  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  after  the  war  Is 
ended  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  too.  will  witness  an  extensive  de- 
velopment of  transportation  by  air.  In  some 
respects  the  conditions  under  which  air 
transportation  will  develop  will  be  dlfflereut 


from  the  conditions  under  which  cur  older 
ri^odes  of  tran.sportatlon  reached  maturity. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  difference  is  that 
the  growth  of  air  transportation  will  be 
guided,  directed,  planned,  by  the  authority  of 
government. 

For  several  years  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a.ssuming  a  greater 
de:^Tee  of  responsibility  for  the  control  and 
direction  of  our  transportation  Industry.  In 
successive  measure.s  it  has  dealt  with  rail- 
ways, motor  vehicles,  aircraft  and  domestic 
shipping.  In  the  several  laws  which  the 
Concre.ss  enacted,  it  gradually  evolved  a 
policy  with  respect  to  transportation.  At 
first  it  confined  any  expression  of  policy 
largely  to  the  particular  kind  of  transporta- 
tion under  immediate  consideration.  It  had 
a  policy  for  railroad  transportation,  a  policy 
for  water  transportation.  Its  policy  for  air 
transportation  found  its  first  complete  ex- 
pression in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938. 

During  the  years  when  new  forms  of  trans- 
portation were  being  developed  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, new  regulatory  laws  were  being  enacted, 
the  fact  slowly  emerged  to  light — though  it 
had  been  present  all  the  time — that  there 
should  be  no  separate  policy  in  the  United 
States  for  various  forms  of  transportation, 
but  a  policy  for  transportation  as  a  whole. 
This  Idea  probably  found  its  first  clear  ex- 
pression in  one  of  Mr.  Eastman's  reports,  ns 
Coordinator  of  Transportation,  when  he  sug- 
gested that  Congress  should  declare  its  policy 
to  be  "to  promote,  encourage  and  develop  an 
ad'-quate  national  transportation  system  em- 
braciuja;  all  necessary  transportation  service 
and  facilities  for  the  efficient  handling  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
national  defense;  to  deal  fairly  and  Im- 
partially wich  each  mode  of  transportation, 
whether  by  rail,  by  water,  by  air,  by  highway 
motor  vehicle,  by  pipe  line,  or  by  any  com- 
bination of  any  two  or  more  of  the  several 
modes  of  transportation;  and  to  foster  and 
preserve  all  such  modes  of  transportation  to 
the  extent  ccmsistent  with  the  development 
of  an  adequate  national  transportation  sys- 
tem " 

In  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940  the 
Congress  explicitly  adopted  a  national  trans- 
portation policy  While  only  three  types  of 
carriers  were  specifically  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  law.  the  Congress  made  clear 
that  i's  declaration  of  policy  had  to  do 
with  a  genuine  national  transportation  sys- 
tem, c'lmposed  of  all  kinds  of  transporta- 
tion agencies.  This  national  transportation 
policy  is: 

"To  provide  for  fair  and  impartial  regu- 
lation of  all  m.odes  of  transportation  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  recognize  and  preserve  thg 
Inherent  advanta2;es  of  each;  to  promote 
safe,  ad'^quate,  economical,  and  efficient 
service  and  ioster  sound  economic  condi- 
tions In  transportation  and  among  the  sev- 
eral carriers;  to  encourage  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  reasonable  charges  for 
transportation  services,  without  unjust  dls- 
cnmlnaiion.  undue  preferences  or  advan- 
tages, or  unfair  or  destructive  competitive 
practices;  to  cooperate  with  the  several 
States  and  the  duly  authorized  officials 
thereof:  and  to  encourage  fair  wages  and 
equitable  working  conditions;  all  to  the  end 
of  developing.  co<jidinating,  and  preserving  a 
national  transportation  system  by  water, 
highway,  and  rail,  as  well  as  other  means.' 
adtquate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  Postal  Srrvice, 
and  of  the  national  defense." 

To  give  effect  to  this  broad,  general  r'ollcy, 
the  Congress  has  laid  down  many  statutory 
rules  and  regulations  The  administration 
cf  those  lulcs  and  regulations  Is  entrusted 
to  certain  boards  and  commissions  which 
the  Congress  itself  has  created.  While  these 
boards  have  a  large  measure  of  administra- 
tive discretion,  they  observe  the  statutory 
rules   which  the  Congress  has  enacted,  and 


In  their  administrative  acta  they  proceed  In 
conformity  with  the  transportation  policy 
which  the  Congress  has  adopted. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  realizing  that 
air  transportation  will  unquestionably  be 
greatly  expanded  after  the  war  Is  over,  ^as 
wisely  undertaken  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Industry.  It  ia  making  a  survey  of  fact 
and  of  opinion,  in  order  that  it  may  have  a 
proper  basis  upon  which  to  plan  a  program 
to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  Congress,  aa 
stated  in  the  declaration  of  transportation 
policy.  This  particular  inquiry  has  to  do  with 
the  future  development  in  our  domestic  air 
conunerce  of  what  is  termed  local  service, 
feeder  service,  and  pick-up  service.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Board  13  moling  ex- 
haustive studies  of  other  phases  of  the  avia- 
tion Industry. 

I  understand  that  there  has  been  filed  with 
the  Board  a  large  number  of  applications  for 
the  certificates  of  convenience,  by  which 
it  formally  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
air-transportation  services.  This  inquiry,  I 
understand,  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing facts  which  will  enable  the  Board  to  pasr- 
upon  the  merit  of  these  Individual  applica- 
tions, but  is  directed  rather  toward  an  ex- 
ploration cf  the  general  considerations  in- 
volved in  reaching  conclusions  with  respect 
to  all  applications. 

The  Board  does  not  have  much  In  the  way 
of  precise  and  specific  guidance.  For  the  most 
part  Its  action  must  be  controlled  by  its  con- 
ception of  the  "public  interest."  The  Con- 
gress, of  course,  in  its  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, has  the  right  to  say  definitely  what 
the  public  Interest  may  be  under  any  and  all 
conditions.  In  some  regulating  laws  the  Con- 
gress has  been  specific,  and  has  definitely  pro- 
hibited certain  acts  which,  in  its  opinion, 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest. But  In  general  the  practice  of  the 
Congress  has  laeen  to  lay  down  a  broad  policy, 
or  a  body  of  principles,  which  administrative 
boards  observe,  and  with  which  they  conform, 
though  the  exact  determination  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  public  Interest,  under  particular 
circumstances.  Is  left  to  the  administrative 
agencies  themselves.  Under  such  conditions. 
It  Is  only  necessary  that  the  administrative 
agencies'  acts  be  acts  consistent  with  the 
policy  or  principles  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
To  take  action  clearly  inconsistent  with  such 
policy  or  principles  would  be  tantamount  to 
a  declaration  by  an  administrative  agency 
that  the  Congress  had  acted  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

There  are  many  subjects  which  the  Board 
will  be  asked  to  consider,  as  it  formulates  a 
program  for  the  development  of  air  trans- 
portation. I  am  here,  primarily,  to  discuss 
one  of  those  subjects.  That  is  the  matter 
of  the  control  of  the  proposed,  so-called, 
feeder,  local,  and  pick-up  services.  If  the 
Board  should  deem  the  establishment  of 
services  of  this  character  to  be  feasible  and 
compatible  with  the  public  Interest,  what 
agencies  should  be  permitted  to  provide  these 
services?  Or.  to  put  the  matter  a  bit  more 
bluntly,  perhaps,  but  more  plainly:  Should 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  these 
services  be  considered  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive of  existing  air  transportation  agencies,  or 
of  agencies  yet  to  be  organized  which  will 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  business 
of  air  transportation,  or  shall  other  carriers, 
surface  carriers,  by  rail,  or  by  highway  or  by 
water,  be  permitted  to  participate  in  their 
establishment  and  operation? 

As  I  understand  it.  there  is  no  statutory 
prohibition  of  the  operation  of  air  services 
by  a  surface  carrier,  comparable  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  which  flatly 
prohibits  a  railroad  company  to  operate  a 
competing  ship  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
Under  the  present  laws  the  Board  clearly  has 
the  authority  to  permit  a  surface  carrier  to 
cperi<.te  an  air  service  if  it  deems  it  to  be  in 
tue  public  interest  to  do  so. 


The  Board  also  may  have  the  authority,  in 
Its  discretion,  to  say  that  It  is  not  In  the 
public  Interest  for  surface  carriers  to  par- 
ticipate directly  or  Indirectly  In  air  trans- 
poitation.  I  say  "may  have  the  authority.  ' 
because  there  may  be  some  technical  legal 
questions  here,  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Uie  language  of  the  statute,  as  well  as 
with  respect  to  constitutional  limitations 
upon  administrative  authority.  I  am  inter- 
ested solely  in  the  economic  asp>ecta  of  this 
Inquiry,  and  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
desire  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  legal  mat- 
ters of  a  possibly  controversial  natiu°e.  If 
the  Board  has  the  necessary  power,  and  if  it 
shouM  decide  to  deny  surface  carriers  the 
right  to  operate  aircraft,  simply  because  they 
arj  surface  carriers,  that  wotild  end  the  mat- 
ter, with  regard  to  all  applications  for  cer- 
tificates which  surface  carriers  have  filed  with 
the  Board,  until  the  Board  should  change  its 
mind,  or  until  the  Congress  should  inter- 
vene and  expressly  direct  the  Board,  imder 
prescribed  conditions,  to  adopt  a  different 
practice. 

My  purpose  in  being  here  Is  to  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  Board  should  adopt  such  a 
sweeping  rule  as  the  one  just  suggested.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  Board  should  consider 
all  applications  on  their  Individual  merits. 
If  a  surface  carrier  should  make  a  proper 
showing  of  public  convenience  and  necessity, 
and  If  the  Board,  in  the  exercise  of  its  dis- 
cretionary authority,  should  deem  it  to  be 
In  the  public  Interest  for  that  stirface  carrier 
to  extend  Its  operations  to  the  air.  the  Board 
should  then  give  the  necessary  authorization. 

Furthermore.  I  want  to  state  why  I  believe 
the  Board  might  find  it  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest  to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
applications  of  surface  carriers. 

The  chief  reason  why  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  in  the  public  Interest  for  existing  surface 
carriers,  under  certain  conditions,,  to  enter 
the  field  of  domestic  air  transportation  is  that 
I  believe  It  would  often  serve  to  give  effect 
to  the  national  transportation  policy  which 
the  Congress  has  adopted.  I  may  say,  inci- 
dentally, that  I  believe  that  policy  to  be  a 
good  one. 

The  arbitrary  exclusion  of  surface  carriers 
from  participation  In  the  development  of  air 
transporta'tlon  might  Interfere  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  genuinely  national  trans- 
portation system,  and  it  might  conceivably 
Interfere  with  the  proper  development  of 
civil   aviation   'tself. 

In  times  past,  the  Congress  has  shown  a 
considerable  degree  of  solicitude  for  water 
transportation  and  has  passed  laws  designed 
to  protect  It  from  what  was  deemed  to  be 
unfair  competitive  practices  on  the  part  of 
railroads  end  to  keep  water  transportation 
out  of  railroad  control.  But  it  should  l>e 
noted  that  there  has  seldom  been  an  arbi- 
trary prohibition.  The  door  was  almost  In- 
variably left  open  for  the  consideration  of 
those  special  circumstances  which  might,  m 
the  public  interest,  justify  a  departure  from 
the  general  rule.  For  example,  never  since  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  passed  in  1887, 
has  the  fourth  section  arbitrarily  barred  re- 
lief from  Its  full  application.  While  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Act  of  1912  forbade  raUroads  to 
operate  competing^ vessels  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  It  provided  that  elsewhere  raUroads 
might'  operate  competing  water  carriers  if. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  public  interest  justified  such 
operation.  Under  this  exception,  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  was  permitted  to  operate 
the  Morgan  Line,  and  various  other  railroad- 
owned  steamship  lines  were  permitted  to  re- 
main under  railroad  control. 

It  was  onc»  a  widely  held  belief  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  railroads  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  highway  transportation, 
that  the  two  kinds  of  transportation  should 
be  compelled  to  remain  forever  in  strict  com- 
petition with  each  other.    In  the  early  days 


of  modem  highway  transportation,  It  muBt 
be  said,  the  railroads  were  aomewhat  aoam> 
fui  of  the  motor  vehicle  as  a  potential  rival, 
and  skeptical  of  its  value  as  an  adjunct  to 
rail  operations.  They  were  stubbornly  dlla> 
toiy  in  adopting  it  for  their  own  use.  They 
learned  a  rather  severe  lesson,  let  it  be  said, 
and  eventually  came  to  see  the  desirability 
of  using  the  motor  vehicle  to  supplement  rail 
services.  Fortunately  the  railroads  were  not 
unconditionally  forbidden  to  engage  in  mo* 
tor-vehicle  transportation,  and  some  of  the 
best  motor-vehicle  transportation  In  th« 
United  States  is  now  afforded  by  railroads, 
under  conditions  which  permit  the  inher- 
ent advantages  of  both  carriers  to  be  utillaed 
by  the  public. 

Public  opinion  In  this  country  does  not 
tavor  monopoly,  and  the  Congre.'^s  has.  I  be- 
lieve, wisely  enacted  meastires  designed  to 
prevent  the  establiahment  of  a  complete 
monopoly  in  a  field  of  endeavor  In  which 
there  Is  a  strong  tendency  In  the  direction  ot 
what  tias  been  termed  a  natural  monopoly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  cannot  be  escaped 
that  competition  may  be  carried  too  far  for 
the  public  good.  Competition  la  one  of  the 
greatest  driving  economic  forces.  More  than 
any  other  force.  It  provides  the  Incentive 
which  makes  for  technological  and  mana- 
ger ibi  progress.  It  is  unthinkable  that  under 
a  system  of  free  private  enterprise  its  destruc- 
tion or  complete  elimination  should  be  per- 
mitted. But  this  does  not  mean  that  all 
competition  is  good,  that  competition,  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.  Is  Invariably  in 
the  public  interest.  The  Congress  has 
recognized  this  to  be  true  In  Its  authorization 
of  the  express  monopoly,  in  its  legislation 
with  respect  to  railroad  consolidation.  In  lt« 
regulation  of  the  relationship  between  raU- 
roads and  other  surface  carriers. 

Administrative  agencies,  In  the  exercise  at 
their  discretionary  authority,  have  followed 
the  example  set  by  the  Congress  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  competition  and  monop- 
oly. There  has  l>een  no  slavish  worship  of 
the  one,  nor  unconditional  condemnation  of 
the  other.  They  have  given  first  conaldera- 
tion  to  their  conception  of  the  public  Interest. 
This  was  Illustrated  only  recently  when,  by 
the  authorization  of  the  Federal  Communl- 
catlons  Commission,  the  Weetern  Union  and 
the  Postal  Telegraph  systems  were  amalga- 
mated. In  all  those  instances  in  which  rail- 
road companies  desirous  of  continuing  their 
control  of  competing  water  lines  were  re- 
quired to  secure  the  permission  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  fact  that 
more  competition  would  result  from  a  sep- 
aration of  the  properties  was  admitted.  But 
It  frequently  happened  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  permitted  control  to 
continue,  because  by  doing  so  it  believed  that 
putjllc  convenience  would  be  better  served. 
It  was  obviously  the  belief  of  the  Commission 
that  when  practical  gain  in  the  form  of  bet- 
ter transportation  service  could  be  obtained 
by  doing  violence  to  an  ancient  theory.  It 
was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  disregard  the 
theory,  however  much  it  might  be  sanctioned 
by  traditional  belief  and  former  practice.  In 
the  administration  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
railroad  control  of  carriers  by  motor  vehicle 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
frequently  found  it  to  be  In  the  public  inter- 
est to  permit  railroads  to  make  extensive  use 
of  highway  carriers,  which,  operated  under 
S3parate  ownership,  would  without  doubt 
have  provided  a  higher  degree  of  competition. 

Leaders  in  political  and  economic  thought. 
men  of  practical  affairs,  and  the  puttlic  as  a 
whole  have  modified  the  opinions  almost  uni- 
versally held  a  generation  ago  with  respect  to 
the  entire  problem  of  monopoly  and  compe- 
tition, particularly  In  the  traniportatlon  In- 
dustry, and  in  other  public  uiilities  whidl, 
like  transportation,  are  said  to  be  "naturally 
monopolistic."  In  part  tlil3  has  been  due  to 
the  wide  acceptance  of  public  regulation  ol 


«.ia<  luipiuTcruiciiia  aic  icspuusiuie  lor  one- 
ball  or  more  cf  the  war  production  of  the 
west  coast.  The  power  from  these  makes 
aluminum  for  one-third  of  our  airplanes, 
powers  the  great  aircraft,  shipbuilding,  and 


enaea  tne  united  states,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  too.  will  witness  an  extensive  de- 
velopment of  transportation  by  air.  In  some 
respects  the  conditions  under  which  air 
transportation  will  develop  will  be  dlfflereut 


to  certain  b"arcts  and  commissions  which 
the  Cnigres^  Itself  has  created.  While  these 
board.?  have  a  larfjc  measure  of  administra- 
tive discretion,  they  observe  the  statutory 
rules   which  the  Congress  has  enacted,  and 


unaer  me  present  laws  me  ttoara  cieariy  nas 
the  authority  to  permit  a  surface  carrier  to 
cperiUe  an  air  service  if  it  deems  It  to  be  in 
tiie  public  interest  to  do  so. 


that  the  two  Icinds  of  transportation  should 
be  compelled  to  remain  forever  in  strict  com- 
petition with  each  oUut.    In  the  early  days 


uuJbLry,  auu  la  uiuer  |<uuiu:  uiuiuca  wim  n, 
like  transportation,  are  said  to  be  "naturallj 
mcnopollstic."  In  part  thiJ  has  been  due  to 
the  wide  acceptance  of  puullc  regulation  ol 
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such  lndi«trles,  an  acceptance  which  Is  now 
shared  by  the  regulated  IndusUles  them- 
selves With  regard  to  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, the  chaniJe  of  attitude  and  opinion 
has  been  due  also  to  the  fact  that  invention — 
terhnolcgi'  al  progress — has  made  the  estab- 
lishment cf  a  complete  monopoly  Impossible. 
The  old  Ideas  concerning  competition  and 
iRono;;oly  m  transportation  were  formed  in 
a  day  when  the  steam  railroad  was  virtually 
the  sole  agency  of  commercial  transportation 
■  In  cur  domestic  trade.  The  development  of 
th»  motor  vehicle — of  the  automobile  and 
the  truck,  equally  capable  of  private  use,  and 
of  public,  commercial  use — destroyed  for  all 
time  any  pos.sibllity  of  a  complete  transpor- 
tation monopoly  by  the  railroad.  If  the  cur- 
rent prornostications  of  air  transportation 
enthui-lasls  are  correct,  we  may  be  equally 
sure  that  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  a 
commercial  monopoly  of  air  transportation, 
for  they  say  that  v,'ithln  a  score  of  years  after 
the  war  has  ended  privately  owned  and  oper- 
ated airplanes  will  be  creating  a  traffic  prob- 
lem of  the  air.  compared  to  which  the  con- 
trol of  street  traffic  at  such  points  as  Times 
Equare  or  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue will  be  something  In  the  nature  of  mild 
r^lasatlon. 

Some  monopolistic  practices  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  tolerable,  economical,  and  even 
respectable.  Many  people  now  hold  strongly 
to  the  belief  that  there  Is  entirely  too  much 
competition  in  the  transportation  business. 
and  they  vigorously  Insist  that  the  public 
Interest  would  be  more  adequately  served  if 
some  of  the  present  competition  between  ex- 
isting surface  carriers,  particularly  In  various 
terminal  districts,  should  be  greatly  restricted. 
In  other  words,  there  are  places  where  com- 
petition In  the  transportation  Industry  should 
be  enforced;  and  there  are  places,  not  only 
where  Its  elimination  should  be  permitted, 
but  where  It  should  not  even  be  tolerated. 
The  public  Interest  lies  not  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  most  vigorous  competition  possi- 
ble, under  any  and  all  circumstances,  but  In 
the  establishment  of  a  sound,  healthy,  effi- 
cient, and  economical  national  transporta- 
tion system.  If  the  development  of  such  a 
system  can  be  helped  by  the  elimination, 
here  and  there,  of  a  measure  of  competition, 
and  the  substitution  of  cooperation  or  con- 
solidation or  other  practice  of  a  monopolistic 
nature,  under  such  regulation  that  abuses 
cannot  take  place,  by  all  means  the  change 
should  be  made 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  various  fea- 
tures of  the  declaration  of  national  transpor- 
tation policy  which  the  Ckjngress  adopted,  and 
consider  them  In  connection  with  the  matter 
of  the  control  of  projects  for  the  develop- 
ment of  civil  aviation.  It  becomes  reasonably 
clear  that  circumstances  will  be  found  under 
which  the  operation  of  an  air  transportation 
service  by  a  surface  carrier  would  be  entirely 
consistent  with  that  policy,  even  though  It 
might  Injrolve  the  operation  of  one  type  of 
carrier  by  a  competing  type  of  carrier. 

First  of  all.  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Inherent  advantages  of  the  various 
modes  of  transportation  be  recognized  and 
preserved.  It  Is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a 
surface  carrier  would  endeavor  to  embark 
upon  the  business  of  air  transportation  with 
the  object  of  destroying  It,  even  If  it  were 
possible  for  It  to  do  so.  An  Idea  of  some  such 
nature  may  have  prevailed  In  certain  trans- 
portation circles  In  days  gone  by,  but  that 
time  Is  long  past.  The  record  which  rall- 
rftads  have  made  In  recent  years  In  the  de- 
velopment of  highway  freight  and  passenger 
services  offers  ample  evidence  that  whatever 
railroad  managers  once  thought  of  motor 
vehicles  as  transportation  facilities,  they  are 
now  making  excellent  use  of  their  Inherent 
advantages.  In  so  doing  they  are  not  only 
Improving  the  transportation  services  of  the 
railroads,  but  by  healthy  competition.  In 
many  areas,  with  independent  highway  serv- 
ices, they  are  making  a  genuine  contribution 


to  the  further  development  of  efficient  high- 
way transportation. 

It  Is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
"to  promote  safe,  adequate,  economical,  and 
efficient"  transportation  service,  and  to  fo.'-ter 
sound  economic  conditions  in  the  transporia- 
tlon  business. 

Surely  nobody  will  claim  the  existing  sur- 
face carriers  would  have  any  desire  to  provide 
unsafe  air  transportation  to  the  public.  No 
other  Industrial  establishments  in  the  coun- 
try have  a  better  safety  record,  or  have  done 
more  to  foster  and  encourage,  by  precept  and 
example,  the  "safety  first"  movement,  than 
our  great  surface  transportation  companies, 
operating  on  both  land  and  water.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  they  would  carry  the 
same  ideas  and  Ideals  of  safety,  both  for 
patrons  and  for  employees,  Into  any  air  serv- 
ices they  might  operate. 

As  to  the  adequacy  of  any  air  services  which 
surface  carriers  might  provide,  for  the  most 
part  they  have  the  financial  strength  and 
stability  necessary  to  insure  adequacy  of 
service  during  the  period  when  financial  re- 
turns will  be  low  or  altogether  wanting.  If 
existing  surface  carriers,  after  careful  con- 
sideration and  study,  choose  to  establish  cer- 
tain aviation  services,  and  are  permitted  to 
do  so.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  from  the 
beginning  the  service  will  be  adequate,  and 
that  It  will  be  permanent. 

With  respect  to  economy  of  operation,  the 
present  surface  carriers  are  likely  to  be  In 
a  position  to  provide  such  services  as  are 
under  consideration  In  this  inquiry  at  a 
lower  cost — both  a  lower  capital  inve.-^tme'.t 
cost  and  a  lower  operating  cost — than  they 
can  be  provided  by  any  other  agency,  bv  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  both  railioads  and  motor 
vehicl?  carriers  already  have,  in  virtually  every 
community  large  enough  to  have  air  service, 
the  necessary  terminal  sites,  a  trained  agency 
personnel,  the  facilities  for  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  equipment,  and  in  many  places 
a  trained  mechanical  personnel.  They  are  in 
a  better  position,  financially  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  physical  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel, to  do  the  pioneering  in  local  air 
services,  a  work  which  Is  necessary,  but  which 
does  not  yield  a  revenue  sufficient  to  make 
It  self-supporting.  When  the  war  6nds.  there 
Is  going  to  be  a  need  and  a  demand  for 
economy  of  expenditure  by  Government  in 
this  country,  and  it  Is  my  "belief  that  public 
opinion  will  be  strongly  opposed  to  very  large 
expenditures  in  the  way  of  direct  subsidies 
for  air  transportation  or  for  any  other  form 
of  transportation.  It  may  well  be  that  be- 
cause of  the  economies  available  to  existing 
surface  carriers,  they  will  be  the  only  agen- 
cies capable  of  establishing  and  sustaining 
the  air  service  now  under  inquiry. 

The  creation  and  maintenance  of  sound 
economic  conditions  in  the  transportation 
industry  will  be  one  of  the  objt-cts  which 
surface  carriers  wMl  have  In  view  in  seeking 
to  supplement  their  present  services  with 
service  by  air.  They  already  have  a  stake  In 
tho  transportation  business;  they  would  not 
want  to  do  anything  which  would  lecpar- 
dlze  the  safety  of  the  Investment  they  have 
already  made.  There  Is  doubtless  some  dan- 
ger that  speculative  operators  may  endeavor 
to  do  what  was  done  after  World  War  No.  1  in 
the  shipping  business — buy  son.a  unused, 
surplus  equipment  from  the  Government  at 
low  bargain  prices,  and  operate  it  with  an 
eye  lolel  to  Immediate  profit,  knowing  th  t 
when  the  bargain  equipment  Is  worn  cut 
there  wlU  be  Insufficient  funds  for  replacing 
It  with  new  equipment.  Nothing  could  do 
more  to  cause  the  development  of  an  un- 
sound condition  In  the  aviation  business,  and 
in  the  transportation  business  as  a  whole. 
Surface  carriers  entering  civil  aviation  would 
not  want  to  establish  their  new  business  ns 
a  short -run  enterprise:  they  would  build  for 
e-OBomlcally  sound  conditions  of  a  perma- 
nent nature. 


"■"he  purpose  which  the  Congress  had  In 
mlnj  in  making  a  dt^claration  of  transporta- 
tion policy  is  summed  up  in  the  declaration: 

"To  the  end  of  developing,  coordinating, 
and  preserving  a  rational  transportation  sys- 
tena  by  water,  highwiy.  and  rail,  as  well  as 
other  means,  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  of  the  national  defense." 

What  I  have  said  before  has  had  to  do  with 
tne  possible  help  which  surface  carriers  might 
give  in  the  way  of  developing  a  national 
transportation  system,  by  promoting  the  de- 
velopment of  otir  latest,  and  what  so  many 
people  believe  will  in  time  be  our  best,  kind 
of  transportat.on. 

I  believe  that  the  surface  carriers  have  It 
in  their  power  to  make  an  even  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  coordination  and  preserva- 
tion of  a  national  transportation  system. 

The  word  "coordination"  has  perhaps  been 
a  bit  overworked  in  connection  with  the 
transportation  business  for  the  last  25  years, 
and  often  it  has  not  been  exactly  clear 
wh.it  was  meant  when  the  word  was  used.  I 
bPliove  th.at,  by  and  large,  m.ost  people  have 
the  Idea  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  effective, 
cooperative  use  nf  two  or  more  agencies  to 
accomplish  a  common  purpose  more  effi- 
ciently and  mere  economically  than  that 
purpose  can  be  accomplished  without  co- 
operation We  are  having  some  good  ex- 
amples of  crordination  in  the  war,  as  air- 
planes, ships,  trucks,  tanks,  and  infantry 
combine  d.iily  to  achieve  a  common  purpose, 
the  defeat  of  a  stubborn  enemy.  In  trans- 
portation, the  goal  of  coordination  is  to  em- 
ploy all  modes  of  transportation  In  such  a 
way  that  we  shall  have  the  most  efficient, 
the  most  convenient,  the  most  economical, 
the  safest,  and  the  speediest  transportation 
service  pos.-!ble  for  the  movement  of  persons 
and  property  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  and  all  over  the 
world. 

The  Congress,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  persons  prominent  in  the  oper- 
ation and  regulation  of  transportation 
facilities,  and  persons  possessing  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  economy  of  our  country, 
have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  de- 
sirability of  a  coordinated  transportation 
system  Mr  Eastman  probably  stated  the 
matter  as  well  as  It  has  ever  been  stated, 
wiicn  he  said: 

"Cieariy  there  are  certain  things  which 
each  type  of  carrier  can  do  better  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  the  ideal  system  would 
be  one  which  would  utilize  them  all  ac- 
cordingly, emphasizing  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination and  avoiding  wasteful  uses,  but 
at  the  same  time  retaining  a  very  consider- 
able element  of  competition." 

Many  statem.ents  in  Mr  Eastman's  re- 
ports, made  when  he  was  Coordinator  ol 
Tran.<portation,  testify  to  his  belief  that 
more  should  be  done  to  develop  a  larger 
measure  of  cooperation  among  our  various 
modes  of  transportation.  In  various  reports 
and  in  numerous  decisions,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  pointed  to  the 
necessity  ol  cooperation  and  coordination  In 
the  interest  of  improved  transportation  serv- 
ice and  of  greater  economy.  Committees  of 
the  Congress,  in  their  reports  on  proposed 
legislative  acts  dealing  with  the  transporta- 
tion industry,  have  frequently  called  atten- 
tion to  the  desirability  of  coordination  In  the 
Industry.  The  Congress  itself  has  gone  on 
record  in  declaring  that  a  coordinated  trans- 
portation system  Is  one  of  the  objects  of  its 
policy  Even  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  re- 
cent decision,  gave  by  Implication  its  ap- 
proval to  coordination  in  transportation 
when  It  said; 

"The  Commission,  In  determining  the 
precise  territory  which  may  be  served  by  a 
particular  carrier,  cannot  be  unmindful  of 
itG  responsibility  to  coordinate  the  various 
transportation  agencies  which  constitute  our 
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national  transportation  system"  (United 
States  v.  Carolina  Carriers  Corp.,  316  U.  S. 
475.) 

It  la  my  belief  that  often  circtimstances 
&rt  such  that  the  coordination  of  various 
types  of  carrier  can  be  more  easily  and  simply 
cfTected  when  the  carriers  are  under  the 
control  of  a  single  agency.  I  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  this  Is  true  under  all  circum- 
st^.Jices,  for,  pushed  to  a  logical  conclusion, 
that  would  mean  favoring  the  amalgama- 
tion of  all  commercial  transportation  Into  a 
single  giant  enterprise,  and  the  complete  ex- 
tinction of  competition.  But  I  do  believe 
that  there  may  be  instances  in  which  the 
coordination  of  railroad  and  motor  vehicle 
*  ansportatlon  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
railroad  ownership  of  the  highway  carriers. 
It  was  the  belle^  that  the  operation  of  high- 
way vehicles,  boata,  and  other  means  of 
transportation  by  railroads  would  lead  to 
a  greater  coordination  of  transportation,  and 
thereby  a  greater  efficiency  of  service,  which 
led  the  National  Transportation  Oonvmlttee. 
of  which  Calvin  Coolidge  was  chairman  un- 
til his  unUmely  death,  to  say  In  Its  report 
of  February  13.  1833.  that  railroads  should 
be  permitted  to  own  and  operate  competing 
services.  Including  water  lines.  Alfred  B. 
Smith,  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee, 
'n  a  concurring  statement  declared: 

"They  (the  railroads]  must  use  trucks  and 
busses,  eventually  air  transportation  and.  If 
necessary,  waterways  and  pipelines  as  a  sup- 
plement or  substitute  for  rails  wherever 
these  new  forms  of  transportation  are  more 
economical." 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  believe  the  rail- 
roads have  been  too  slow  In  effecting  the  co- 
ordination of  transportation  facilities.  But 
they  have  made  substantial  progress  in  re- 
cent years,  and  I  believe  their  present 
attitude  with  respect  to  air  transportation 
development  presages  even  more  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  future.  They  are  in  a  position 
to  take  the  lead  In  giving  the  United  States 
a  completely  coordinated  transportation 
system.  In  most  respects  they  are  the  car- 
riers beat  fitted  for  the  task. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railroads  have 
been  Instrimiental  in  orgtuilzlng  the  only 
Nation-wide  coordinated  transportation  serv* 
Ice  which  we  have.  I  refer  to  the  express 
business,  conducted  by  the  Railway  Ebcpress 
Agency,  owned  Jointly  by  railroads  of  the 
United  States.  This  agency  employs  rail- 
roads, boats,  motor  vehicles,  and  airplanes  in 
its  far-flung  service.  Air  transportation  al- 
ready owes  a  debt  to  the  railroad-owned 
express  agency,  for  It  has  enabled  the  existing 
air  lines  to  engage  In  the  transportation  of 
commodities  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
would  have  been  possible  without  the  vast 
surface  distributional  organization  which 
the  express  agency  was  able  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  air  lines. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  point  In  the  declara- 
tion of  transportation  policy  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  believe  It  to  be  in  some  respects 
the  most  important  point  of  all.  This  is 
the  matter  of  preserving  a  national  system 
of  transportation.  In  this  connection.  I  am 
speaking  primarily  ol  only  one  ol  our  surface 
carriers,  the  railroad. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  strong,  efficient  national 
transportation  system,  the  railroad  must  be 
preserved.  Until  some  type  of  carrier  Is  de- 
veloped which  can  do  all  that  the  raitroad 
now  does,  and  do  It  as  well,  as  efficiently,  and 
at  as  little  cost,  the  railroad  must  continue 
to  be  what  Is  called  the  backbone  of  our  do- 
mestic transportation  system.  We  have  re- 
cently had  and  are  still  having  a  saUitary 
demonstration  cf  the  present  lndlspen«ablllty 
of  the  railroad  as  a  necessary  factor  In  our 
national  defense.  This  Is  not  said  In  dis- 
paragement of  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion; they.  too.  have  been  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  war  effort.  But  everybody  knows  that 
the  railroad  Is  by  far  our  most  important 


beast  of  burden;  everybody  knows  that  it  has 
been  required  to  carry  a  vast  amount  of  the 
traffic  which  other  agencies  formerly  carried, 
but  which  they  could  not  continue  to  handle, 
because  of  exigencies  ol  war,  over  which  we 
had  no  control;  everybody  knows  that  It 
would  have  been  physically  Impossible  for 
any  other  type  of  carrier  yet  developed,  what- 
ever Its  inherent  advantages,  to  have  per- 
formed the  transportation  service  which  the 
railroad  has  performed  during  this  war;  every- 
body knows  what  a  magnificent  Job  the  rail- 
roads havj  done,  carrying  the  largest  volume 
of  traffic  they  have  ever  been  called  on  to 
transport,  wlch  an  amount  ol  equipment  con- 
siderably less  than  what  thy  possessed  at  the 
time  ol  their  previous  peak  load. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  have  not 
done  so  well  In  recent  years.  Confronted  with 
the  competition  of  vigorous  new  rivals; 
severely  regulated,  while  their  competitors 
lor  several  years  were  subjected  to  Tlrtually 
no  regulation  whatever;  suffering  in  a  much 
greater  degree  Irom  the  economic  depres- 
sion because  ol  high  fixed  charges  arising 
largely  Irom  the  fact  that  they  owned  and 
maintained  their  own  highway,  the  railroads 
have  had  to  fight  a  grim,  and  too  often  a  los- 
ing, battle  lor  svu-vlval.  Tracks  have  been 
abandoned,  stations  dlaoontinued.  trains  cut 
sharply  in  number,  thousands  ol  employees 
reluctantly  dismissed,  and  many  railroads 
have  become  bankrupt. 

Not  infrequently  attempts  to  preserve  the 
"Inherent  advantages"  ol  all  modes  d  trans- 
porUtion  have  resulted  in  highly  uneco- 
nomical transportation  to  public  and  severe 
lasses  to  the  railroads.  It  Irequently  occurs 
that  a  branch  railroad  and  a  competing  high- 
way carrier  are  to  be  lotind  carrying  the  tral- 
flc  lor  which  each  has  the  proper  "inherent" 
advantage.  In  a  mechanical  sense,  when  It  Is 
perfectly  obvious  that  it  would  be  much  more 
economical  to  permit  one  ol  the  two  car- 
riers to  haul  all  the  traffic.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  railroad  is  the  chiel  sufferer, 
becatise  it  has  by  lar  the  greats-  fixed 
charges.  Oonlronted  by  a  oxiditlon  ol  this 
kind,  the  railroad  company  often  tries  to 
abandon  the  unprofitable  branch  line,  only 
to  find  that  public  opinion,  supported  by  reg- 
ulatory authority,  lorces  It  to  continue  Its 
losing  operation. 

In  many  cases  railroad  companies  have 
found  it  possible  to  check  thelt  losses,  in 
part  at  least,  by  supplementing  their  rail 
services  with  services  ol  another  kind. 
While  such  supplementary  operations  have 
Increased  their  direct  costs,  they  have  olten 
been  conducted  without  any  substantial  in- 
crease of  overhead  operating  costs,  the 
added  traffic  has  been  a  source  ol  consid- 
erable net  revenue,  and  by  coordination  ol 
the  supplementary  services  with  rail  service 
they  have  been  able  to  increase  their  total 
rail  traffic . 

I  believe  that  railroads  should  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  operations  ol  this  na- 
ture, and  not  hindered,  provided  always,  as 
Mr.  Eastman  suggests,  that  a  considerable 
element  ol  competition  be  retained.  In 
common  with  many  other  persons,  I  have 
long  believed  that  railroad  mana|^ment  has 
too  long  concentrated  its  attention  upon 
the  railroad  business  and  not  upon  the 
transportation  business.  Now  that  they 
have  seen  the  light,  they  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  do  the  thing  which  previously  they 
have  been  roimdly  condemned  lor  doing. 

I  believe  that  getting  into  the  transpor- 
tation business  In  its  entirety  offers  the  best 
promise  lor  the  preservation  ol  the  railroad 
business  In  the  immediate  luture.  I  believe 
also  that  the  preservation  ol  the  railroad 
business  Is  an  Indispensable  condition  ol 
giving  effect  to  the  desire  ol  CXmgreas  to 
develop,  coordinate,  and  preserve  a  truly 
national  transportation  system  by  water, 
highway,  and  rail,  as  well  as  other  means. 


Why  Is  Butter  Bebf  Piled  Up? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

or  W1SCX>NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVBi 

Wednesday.  October  27. 1943 

Mr.  SAUTHOFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
butter  stocks  are  piling  up  at  a  dlsturbinf 
rate.  If  the  present  rate  of  increase  in 
butter  stocks  in  storage  Is  continued  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  sufficient  storage 
space  to  take  care  of  the  accumulations. 
From  September  1  to  October  1  this  year 
there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  111.- 
000,000  pounds  of  butter.  The  Qovem- 
ment  is  not  buying  it  and  does  net  need 
it,  but  the  people  do  want  butter  and 
need  it.  However,  the  very  evident  de- 
sire of  the  Government  to  promote  oleo- 
margarine at  the  expense  of  butter  is 
manifested  by  the  requirement  of  16  ra- 
tion points  for  a  pound  of  butter  and 
only  4  points  for  a  pound  of  oleo. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Capitol  Times  of  Madison,  Wis.,  and  is 
worth  reading: 


WHT    IS    •Ul'lia   ■DMO   fILMO   XJH 

The  present  butter-oleomargarine  contro- 
versy brings  to  light  some  Important  quM- 
tlons  In  the  field  of  wartime  food  distribu- 
tion. 

The  thing  that  stands  out  particularly  to 
the  darkness  In  which  the  people  of  the 
ooimtxy  seem  to  be  with  regard  to  ths  avaU- 
ablllty  ol  butter  lor  domastlo  consumption. 

Although  butter  production  esttmatea  lor 
this  year  are  slightly  toss  than  lor  tb«  record 
production  year  of  Ifi;^  butter  stocks  arc 
unusually  high. 

On  September  1  of  this  year,  butter  stocks 
were  231,543.000  pounds,  70.345,000  pounds 
above  1942  figures,  and  68 .890.000  pounds 
above  the  6-year  average.  1938-42. 

On  October  1.  1943,  butter  stocks  b*d  In- 
creased to  232.436,000  pounds.  110,884,000 
{x>unds  above  last  year's  figure,  and  88.447.000 
pounds  more  than  the  6-year  average,  IBSS- 
42. 

In  most  years  a  decline  of  butter  stocks 
has  occurred  from  September  1  to  October  1. 
This  year.  In  contrast,  there  Is  an  increase  of 
nearly  1,000,000  pounds  In  butter  stocks  be- 
tween September  1  and  October  1. 

Ilie  Government  bought  durlng^  each  ol  the 
months  ol  August  and  September  only  20 
percent  ol  the  butter  production,  and  Is  not 
buying  any  butter  In  October. 

In  connection  with  this  situation  we  art 
reminded  that  lor  the  past  lew  years  a  vigor- 
ous oleomargarine  sales  campaign  was  con- 
ducted by  a  few  powerful  concerns  which 
have  a  practical  monopoly  ol  the  manufac- 
ture ol  oleomargarine. 

There  la  an  evident  effort  on  the  part  of 
commercial  interests  to  drive  out  butter  and 
make  the  people  eat  oleomargarine  for  the 
sake  of  the  tremendous  profits  which  are 
made  on  oleomargarine  as  compared  with 
butter. 

It  is  interesting  to  not«  tkat  one  of  tb« 
most  energetic  oleo  sales  campaigns  Is  con- 
ducted by  a  firm  which  Is  a  subsidiary  of 
one  ol  the  largest  butter  concerns  In  ths 
country. 

A  powerful  a.s«l8tj>nce  to  the  oleomargarine 
Interests  la  furnished  by  the  Oovemment 
regulation  which  allocates  to  oleomargarine 
4  ration  points,  whereas  butter  U  shot  up  to 
16  points. 
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This  fact  is  developing  Into  an  Invaluable 
ass.slance  to  oleomargarine  In  Us  competi- 
tion with  but •-(-■.'.  It  IS  paving  the  way  for 
the  oleomaiganne  interests  In  replacing  but- 
ter v.ith  oieo  in  the  diet  of  ths  American 
consumer. 

So  far.  the  Federal  agencies  dealing  with 
ih.  m:»tter  have  not  condescended  to  ex- 
plain to  the  .=  it'.ifactlon  of  the  people  the 
reasons  for  ths  abnormal  situation.  T^.ey 
pr,  mu'gattd  their  ration-point  regulations 
without  previoLu  consultation  with  the  agri- 
cultural   egencies    of    the    dairy    States. 

T.e  public  l.«!  In  compete  ignorance  as 
to  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  is  wonder- 
ing a'out  the  sudden  disappearance  of  buc- 
ter  O.I  the  market. 

What  we  want  to  know  specifically  Is 
wheth'-r  the  enormous  stock  pile  of  butter 
reported  by  Federal  agencies  is  necessary  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  or 
whether  the  present  wtr  emergency  Is  uti- 
lized to  replace  the  use  of  butter  by  a  prod- 
uct which  affords  greater  pcssibilltiefi  of  profit 
to  private  commercial  interests? 


Further  Thoaghti  on  Motor  Transporta- 
tion— Pacific  Coast  Aspects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  27.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1, 
this  year,  I  made  an  address  on  the  floor 
entitled  "Transportation — Road  to  Vic- 
tory." At  that  time  I  criticized  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  OflBce  of  De- 
fcn.se  Transportation  for  permitting  our 
highway  transport  sj^stem  to  disintegrate. 
I  lugubriously  predicted  a  break-down  in 
such  highway  transportation  system.  As 
a  result  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  me,  by 
the  industry  itself,  and  by  some  of  my 
colleagues,  the  W.  P.  B.  did  modify  its 
previous  ruling  with  respect  to  repairs 
for  trucks.  But,  the  situation  is  far  from 
ideal. 

Recently,  an  editorial  appeared  in  The 
Timberman  magazine  of  October  1943, 
In  wh*ch  the  editor  prognosticated  vari- 
ous difficulties  in  the  m.onths  ahead  for 
the  owners  of  motortrucks.  Countless 
myriads  of  motortrucks  are  being  retired 
from  the  highways  for  lack  of  parts  every 
month.  Every  automobile  owner  knows 
the  almost  insuperable  difiBculties  of 
securing  parts  for  his  motorcar  when 
such  parts  wear  out. 

Tlie  quotas  for  new  trucks  which  have 
recently  been  set  for  the  first  two  quarters 
of  1944  are  so  niggardly  that  the  average 
truck  operator  has  but  little  chance  of 
getting  a  replacement  order  filled. 

Out  in  the  far  West,  the  majority  of 
communities  depend  wholly  upon  motor 
tran^X)rtation  for  ail  freight  movement. 
This  is  because  of  the  relative  scarcity  of 
railroad  facilities. 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  the  edi- 
torial to  those  who  wish  to  have  some- 
thing done  to  mitigate  congestion  in 
freight  transportation  in  the  United 
States.  Is  it  not  about  time  tliat  the  ad- 
ministrative heads  of  governmental 
agencies  recognize  and  appreciate  that 


our  civilian  economy  will  crumble  unless 
a  baSiC  mimnium,  below  which  we  dare 
not  go,  be  accepted  and  provision  made 
therefor?  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  quota  below  which  we  dare  not  go 
should  be  determined  and  ratified.  How 
can  we  proceed  with  the  war  or  maintain 
morale  effectively  if  we  destroy  the  means 
out  of  which  taxes  are  paid  or  dry  up 
motor  transportation,  which  is  the  indis- 
pensable artery  of  business  and  home  ac- 
tivity throughout  our  country?  In  these 
areas  where  railroads  are  few  and  tar 
between,  and  highways  are,  by  compari- 
son, excellent  and  frequent,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  adequate  provision  be  made  for 
an  ample  supply  of  motortrucks  and 
parts,  for  the  exchange  of  goods,  food- 
stuffs, manufactured  products,  and  so 
forth,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war,  but  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  people 
at  home. 
Here  is  the  editorial: 

CRISIS    IN    MOTOR    TRANSPORT 

Now  the  real  pinch  of  war  is  beginning  to 
be  felt  In  the  motor-transport  field  and  what- 
ever hardships  truck  operators  have  com- 
plained of  during  the  past  18  months  are  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  grief  that  lies  ahead, 
unless  steps  are  taken  at  once  to  provide  for 
more  adequate  maintenance  and  replacement 
of  units  now  In  service.  Untold  thousands  of 
motortrucks  are  going  out  of  commission 
every  month  for  lack  of  parts.  Some  freight 
units  on  the  west  coast  have  been  kept  on 
the  road  through  the  desperate  expedient  ol 
cruising  repairmen  who  patrol  the  routes  in 
motorcars. 

Quotas  of  new  trucks  set  for  the  first  two 
quarters, of  1944,  on  the  basis  of  national 
requirements,  are  so  small  that  the  aver.ige 
truck  operator's  chance  of  getting  a  replace- 
ment order  filled  Is  almost  microscopic.  And 
quotas  mean  little  when  it  Is  learned  that 
scarcity  of  vital  parts  that  go  Into  a  truck  has 
left  certain  manufacturers  still  struggling 
with  allotments  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
pleted and  delivered  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1943. 

The  crisis  In  motortruck  transportation 
becomes  of  greater  concern  to  the  West  than 
to  any  other  section  of  the  Country.  East  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  It  is  calcula'ed  that  the 
average  farm  Is  not  over  7  miles  from  a  luil- 
road.  In  the  extreme  West  many  communi- 
ties must  depend  wholly  upon  motor  trans- 
portation for  every  pound  of  in-bound  and 
out-bound  freight.  Thus,  It  should  be  plain 
that  any  blanket  formula  governing  the 
allotment  of  trucks  and  truck  parts  is  net 
going  to  meet  the  situation.  On  top  of  it 
all.  two  prominent  Pacific  coast  manulac- 
turers  of  heavy  trucks,  the  kind  nced.d  by 
the  legging  industry,  have  been  requesied  to 
move  their  plants  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains so  they  will  no  longer  compete  in  the 
labor  market  with  aircraft  builders  and  ship- 
yards. One  has  struck  a  compromise  and  ex- 
pects to  transfer  Its  operation  for  the  duia- 
tion  to  a  point  In  central  Washington;  tlie 
other  has  found  no  suitable  location  a?  yet. 
These  moves  mean  disruption  of  production 
schedules  extending  over  periods  of  many 
weeks. 

Pacific  coast  trailer  builders  and  loggers 
who  depend  upon  these  auxiliary  vehicles  for 
log  transportation  are  faced  with  the  same 
dilemma.  For  the  first  two  quarters  of  1944. 
trailer  builders  have  been  assigned  a  quota 
of  314  units,  whose  delivery  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  the  purchaser  to  find  vehicles 
to  which  to  attach  them  and  the  ability  of 
the  makers  to  get  enough  axles,  springs,  and 
tirea.  In  normal  times,  the  tandem  axle 
trailer  builders  had  no  difBculty  in  disposing 
of  over  1,000  of  these  special  units  a  year. 


In  1941.  for  example,  something  over  1.100 
units  w.v'!e  sold.  The  logging  industry  em- 
ploys r-bout  3  500  tandem  axle  trailers,  a 
quarter  of  which  should  normally  be  replaced 
every  year,  a  fis.'Uie  which  does  not  take  into 
account  the  grov.th  of  the  logging  Industry. 
Logging  trailer  builders  obtained  releases 
on  only  162  units  in  1942.  This  ear.  the 
quot'i  was  32R  of  which  120  represent  a  carry- 
o\er  into  1914  bec;:Ute  of  delays  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  mnteriuls  needed  in  trailer  construc- 
t-on 

With  the  mt'.jor  theater  of  w-ar  destined  to 
be  trars*^e:red  to  the  Pacific  coast,  bringing 
with  it  a  vastly  Increased  strain  on  existing 
transportation  facilities,  both  trucks  and 
rail,  the  time  has  come  tor  serious  planning 
for  ways  and  means  to  meet  the  crisis.  In- 
crcasii'.g  quantities  of  logs  and  lumber  are 
certain  to  be  demanded  from  an  industry 
already  creaking  with  worn-out  equipment 
and   dp^perately  in  need  of  relief 

A  cwuncil  of  war  comprised  of  tiuck  and 
trailor  buUders.  general  freight  and  log  haul- 
ers, Government  officials  and  representatives 
of  the  armed  forces,  should  be  called  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  survey  the  problem 
and  devl.se  ways  and  means  to  avert  a  com- 
plete break-down  of  motor-transportation 
facilities   in   this  region. 


The  Jew  at  the  Peace  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27, 1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  the  Blue  Net- 
work, Friday,  October  22,  1943: 

I  say  this;  Unless  we  take  the  abstractions 
of  our  war  banners — liberty,  democracy,  Jus- 
tice, the  four  freedoms,  the  Atlantic  Charter — 
and  Rive  them  the  muscle  and  sinew  of  living 
signiticance.  we  shall  have  betrayed  the  pro- 
foundost  vLsion  entrusted  to  us  by  those  who 
have  died  in  defense  of  those  very  banners. 

It  Is  said  nations  blunder  Into  war,  but 
never  blunder  into  peace.  The  contemplative 
mind  cannot  reduce  to  simplicities  the  mul- 
tiple facers  of  the  peace  problem,  not  least  of 
which  is  the  fate  of  the  Jew  in  the  post-war 
world. 

For  2.000  years  the  Jew  has  wandered, 
homeless,  settling  and  dispersing,  ceoring  to 
the  countries  of  his  adoption  his  labor  and 
his  loyalty,  his  virtues  and  his  frailties.  The 
Jew  is  neither  more  nor  lets  than  the  next 
mortal,  but  the  corallary  of  his  homelessness 
is  suffering  and  indignity,  massacre  and  tor- 
ture. For  centuries,  he  has  been  the  ever- 
pre.sent  scapegoat,  serving  to  blind  the  op- 
pressed to  the  real  purpose  of  the  oppressor 
as  in  Inquisitorial  Spain  and  Tsarist  Russia. 
He  has  been  likened  to  the  gulf  stream  that 
will  not  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
He  has  not  very  much  to  say  In  the  matter 
when  confronted  with  the  "tables  reserved" 
or  "standing  room  only"  signs  of  the  world. 

Today,  of  the  16.000,000  Jews  In  the  world, 
one-half  are  in  the  clutches  of  the  Nazi  execu- 
tioner Three  million  are  dead  only  because 
they  were  Jews.  The  remaining  living,  if  liv- 
ing it  can  be  called,  are  crushed  Into  ghettos 
and  concentration  camps,  subject  to  all  the 
Inhumanities  fiendish  minds  can  devise,  slow 
starvation  and  slave  labor,  among  them.  In 
Germany,  brave  Hitler  called  upon  65,000,000 


Of  his  "Herrenvolk,"  his  "supermen"  to  flght 
against  600.000  defenseless  Jews. 

The  plight  of  all  minority  peoples  encircled 
by  the  Nazi  ring  is  horrible  to  contemplate, 
but  the  Jew  alone  has  been  singled  out  for 
extermination,  anti-Semitism  in  Germany 
has  been  accorded  the  unenviable  distinction 
of  t)elng  raised  to  an  official  state  policy.  The 
conclusion  is  thus  inescapable;  the  special 
problem  of  the  Jew  compels  special  treat- 
ment. As  the  Jew  met  his  death  as  a  Jew.  so, 
as  a  Jew.  must  be  take  his  place  at  the  vic- 
tory council,  at  the  table  of  peace  terms. 

It  iB  too  late  to  ask  that  he  be  spoken  for; 
he  must  speak  for  himself.  The  tragedy  that 
overtook  the  Jew  ir.  Germany  was  regarded 
by  the  world  as  a  purely  internal  affair.  "Too 
bad"  said  the  onlooker,  "but  what  can  he  do 
about  it?  If  my  neighbor  beats  his  wife.  I 
shut  my  windowrs."  But  was  It  ah  internal 
affair?  Let  Hitler  speak  for  himself — he 
knew.  He  said,  "Anti-Semitic  propaganda  in 
all  countries  is  an  almost  indispensable 
medium  for  the  extension  of  our  political 
campaign.  You  will  see  how  little  time  we 
shall  need  in  order  to  upset  ths  ideas  and 
criteria  of  the  whole  world  simply  and  purely 
by  attacking  Judaism."  By  the  petard  of 
imtl-Semltism.  the  Nazi  regime  rose  to  power, 
on  the  anvil  of  anti-Semitism  and  forged  the 
fifth  columns,  destroying  unity  and  softening 
resistance  to  onslaughts  of  the  Wehrmacht. 
Can  it  then  be  said  that  the  Jew  is  a  Jewish 
problem?  They  are  residents,  remember,  of 
countries  professedly  and  overwhelmingly 
Christian.  Never  can  too  much  emphasis  be 
placed  on  the  realization  that  the  Jewish 
problem  is  a  world  problem.  President 
Wilson  once  pointed  out.  "Nothing  was  likely 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  more  than 
the  treatment  which  might  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances be  meted  out  to  minorities." 

Let  me  consider  in  necessarily  summary 
fashion  the  intricate  tasks  to  be  faced  by  the 
peace  conference  In  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Jew.  When  we  shall  have  done,  it  shall  re- 
main with  you  to  conclude  how  delicate,  how 
manifold  are  the  problems. 

How  many  Jews  will  remain  after  the  war 
Is  gruesome  to  speculate,  but  those  remain- 
ing do  represent  a  public  trust  in  honor  and 
decency.  Tlie  very  quality  of  civilization  is 
Involved  In  the  solution.  The  staggering 
total  of  all  uprooted  European  Jewry  is 
4,150.000.  a  careful  svirvey  of  the  Interrui- 
tlonal  Labor  Office  reveals.  The  question  of 
resettlement  alone  is  fraught  with  bristling 
difficulties. 

It  is  no  simple  matter  to  tell  them  to  re- 
turn from  whence  they  came.  Many  will 
remain  In  the  countries  to  which  they  mi- 
grated, many  will  return  from  whence  they 
came.  Many  will  hesitate  to  return  to  the 
scenes  of  former  degradation  and  suffering. 
Still  others  whose  property  and  homes  had 
been  confiscated  will  have  nothing  to  return 
to  since  there  will  still  remain  the  festering 
sores  of  wresting  their  possessions  from  the 
new  possessors.  Beyond  that.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  an  assiduously  culti- 
vated anti-Semitism  will  evaporate  with  an 
Allied  victory.  Smarting  under  the  wounds 
of  defeat,  the  conquered  peoples  will  not  take 
easily  to  a  people  they  hold  responsible  for 
their  ills.  Nationals  In  eastern  Europe  and 
In  Germany,  In  their  certain  struggle  to  gain 
a  secure  economic  foothold  in  a  war-de- 
stroyed economy  will  not  welcome  competi- 
tion of  returning  Jews  in  the  trades,  crafts, 
and  professions. 

Well-intentioned  suggestions  have  been 
made  that  the  uprooted  Jew  be  colonized 
elsewhere.  Explorations  have  resulted  in  the 
naming  of  such  possibilitie  sas  'Argentina, 
Canada,  the  Klmberleys  In  Australia,  British 
Guiana,  Ecuador,  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Alaska.  Kenya,  northern  Rhodesia,  Tangan- 
yika. Uganda.  Angola,  and  Madagascar.  .How 
fiuitful  are  these  suggestions  is  revealed  by 
the  aultude  tersely  explained  by  the  6t«te- 


ment  of  the  Australian  representative  at  the 
Evian  Conference  for  Refugees.  "Gentle- 
men," he  said,  "we  in  Atistralla  have  no  racial 
problem,  thank  God.  and  we  do  not  Intend 
to  have  one  started."  The  sumnuition  is 
brUllant  in  its  brevity  and  flnaUty.  Shall 
the  Jew  be  transplanted  and  start  new 
spreading  pools  of  anti-Semitism?  Few  peo- 
ple truly  like  strangers  and  still  rarer  are 
those  who  do  not  weary  of  them.  Democratic 
western  Europe  and  the  Americas  have  closed 
their  doors  by  statute  to  mass  Immigration. 
What  answer  will  the  peace  conference  give 
to  hands  of  the  driven  Jew  knocking  at 
closed  doors?  Yet  temporary  havens  and 
even  permanent  havens  must  be  found  In 
Palestine  and  elsewhere. 

We  will  wTlte  Into  the  peace  treaties,  some 
compassionates  say.  an  international  bill  of 
rights.  We  will  frame  a  guaranty  of  equal- 
ity for  minority  peoples.  The  realist  will 
agree  citizen  rights  can  be  legally  enumer- 
ated, but  what  will  they  signify  In  practice? 
A  minorities  guaranty  was  promulgated 
after  the  World  War.  The  League  of  Nations 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
minority  peoples  received  equal  rlghU  and 
opportunities  with  the  majority  populatloa. 
Only  the  eastern  European  countries  were  in- 
cluded, epeclflcally  Poland,  Rumania.  Lith- 
uania, Greece,  Yugoslavia.  Bvilgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria,  Hungary.  Turkey,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Finland.  Germany  and  western 
Europe  were  not  included.  The  east  Euro- 
pean countries  complained  bitterly  against 
this,  as  they  termed  It  "discriminatory  treat- 
ment." Its  ineffectuality  was  testified  to  by 
the  numerous  clauses  that  followed,  that  is, 
the  restrictions  in  the  number  of  Jews  that 
could  enter  educational  institutions,  the 
technical  and  professional  schools,  and  civil 
service.  It  by  no  means  eradicated  the 
ghettos. 

Moreover,  these  States  considered  disloyal 
for  an  individual  to  complain  to  the  League 
of  Nations  against  it.  Of  course,  a  German 
In  Poland,  let  us  say.  could  bring  charges 
without  social  economic  reperctissions.  He 
could  count  on  the  mother  country  for  sup- 
port. No  one  stood  witness  for  the  Jew.  The 
advantages  of  the  minorities  guaranty 
existed  merely  on  paper.  For  all  its  effective- 
ness. It  might  Just  as  well  have  tjeen  a  mirage 
in  the  desert. 

Let  us  admit  of  the  difficulty  but  not  of 
defeat.  No  one  answer  admittedly  can  be 
given  to  cover  these  perplexities,  but  one 
answer  must  not  be  shied  away  from — the 
realistic  approach  that  Is  Palestine. 

The  continuous  historic  association  of  the 
Jewr.  with  the  Holy  Land  has  never  been 
broken.  The  age-old  yearning  among  them 
for  the  redemption  In  Palestine  has  never 
found  surcease  In  the  thousands  of  years  of 
wandering. 

On  November  2,  1917,  Arthur  James  Bal- 
four in  a  letter  to  Lord  Rothschild  stated, 
"His  Majesty's  government  view  with  favor 
the  establishment  In  Palestine  of  a  national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  object.  •  •  •  •*  It  was  that 
famous  historical  docmnent.  later  to  be 
known  as  the  Balfour  Declaration.  In  1922. 
52  nations  approved  the  British  Mandate  of 
Palestine  and  signified  consent  to  the  estab- 
lishment in  Palestine  of  a  national  home 
for  the  Jews.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Joined  the  consenting  nations  by  a 
resolution  of  approval.  In  1924.  Great  B;it- 
am  and  the  United  States  signed  a  treaty 
wherein  each  signatory  agreed  that  no  one 
shall  be  excluded  from  Palestine  on  the 
ground  of  race  or  religion,  nor  were  the  terms 
cf  this  treaty  to  be  changed  by  one  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  it  was  further 
agreed.  Yet  today,  all  the  approvals,  decleu'a- 
tions,  pledge.s.  treaties  are  still  but  aoimd 
and  fury  signifying  oothing. 


When  England  was  given  the  mandate  over 
Palestine,  It  was  given  a  trusteeship,  for  that 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  a  mandate,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  not  ownership.  And  so  It  U 
asked  by  what  moral  and  legal  right  did 
Britain  issue  her  infamous  llacOonald  White 
Paper  in  1939,  restricting  Jewish  Immigration 
into  Palestine  to  76.000  until  the  late  spring 
of  1944.  and  thereafter  making  further 
Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine  dependent 
upon  the  wUl  of  the  Arab  majority?  It  Is 
so  clearly  an  abrogation  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration,  the  terms  of  the  mandate,  the 
treaty  of  1934  with  the  Dnited  States,  that 
the  stricken  Jew  must  often  listen  In  be- 
wilderment to  the  dripping  oratory  of 
sympathy  issued  with  monotonous  regu- 
larity by  the  offlclaldom  of  the  United  Btataa 
and  Great  Britain. 

Using  the  pretext  of  Arab  objection  to  cover 
Its  own  colonial  policy  of  divide  and  rule, 
the  British  colonial  office  has  set  its  face 
sternly  against  the  utUisatlon  of  Palestixu  as 
a  homeland  for  the  Jews.  This,  despite  the 
condenmstlon  of  the  MacDonald  White  Pa- 
per by  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commiailoo 
of  the  League-of  Nations,  by  such  previous 
spokesman  as  Lloyd  George.  General  Smuta, 
Lord  Wedgwood,  and  Winston  ChurchUl  him- 
self. As  late  as  1937.  the  Royal  Commission. 
headed  by  Lord  Peel,  found  that  the  Arabs 
had  gained  materially  and  substantially  from 
the  presence  of  the  Jews  in  the  country  and 
further  declared  that  'Unquestionably  the 
primary  p\irpose  of  the  mandate  as  expressed 
in  its  preamble  and  its  article  is  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National 
Home." 

The  Convention  between  England  and  the 
United  States  In  1924  reaffirmed  not  only  our 
Interest  in  Palestine  but  our  desire  to  see  to 
it  that  Great  Britain  did  not  take  the  Holy 
Land  and  fit  her  snugly  Into  her  own  water- 
proof vest  pocket.  The  Convention  empha- 
sized clearly  that  the  mandate  over  Pales- 
tine is  a  trusteeship  and  does  not  carry  with 
it  all  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  owner- 
ship. By  deliberately  partitioning  Palestine. 
England  disregarded  the  solemnity  of  our 
treaty  with  her.  She  filched  Tians-Jordan 
and  fixed  the  boimdary  lines  of  Palestine  to 
that  area  west  of  Jordan. 

Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  the  United 
States  was  not  then  in  1937  apathetic  and 
silent  when  England  neatly  sliced  away  part 
of  Palestine?  The  American  Government 
took  official  recognition  of  the  British  plan  for 
the  division  of  Palestine  as  establlroed  by 
the  Anglo-American  Convention  cf  1924.  Am- 
bassador Robert  W.  Bingham  In  a  note  to  the 
British  Foreign  Office  referred  to  the  Con- 
vention of  1924  and  reminded  Mr.  Anthony 
Eden  that  no  change  in  the  government  of 
Palestine  can  take  place  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  British  Government  gave 
answer,  using  devious  arguments  In  defense 
of  her  position.  Palestine  was  nevertheless 
partitioned. 

Yet,  today,  when  the  MacDonald  White 
Paper  so  drastically  contradicts  the  terms 
of  the  Convention,  our  State  Department 
maintains  its  silence.  Why  does  it  not  today 
raise  the  question  of  the  legality  and  moraUty 
of  the  White  Paper  which  so  viciously  destroys 
the  hop>e  for  the  establishment  in  Palestine 
of  a  national  home  for  the  Jews?  Are  we  to 
follow  slavishly  the  policy  of  the  British  Co- 
lonial Office?  Shall  Americans  make  no  pro- 
test against  the  rape  of  Palestine?  Whst 
political  pawn  is  Palestine  that  it  must  be 
twice  betrayed? 

To  talk  of  the  Jew  displacing  the  Arabs  is 
to  talk  without  either  kaowlcdse  or  recogni- 
tion of  the  facts.  Western  Palestine  has  sn 
area  of  only  10.429  square  miles.  Arab  ter- 
ritory in  the  Near  East  and  Asia  comprises 
about  1.2C0.0G0  square  miles,  while  in  north- 
em  Africa.  Arabic-epeaking  people  have  ad- 
ditional hundreds  of  thousands  of  aquare 
miles.     Palestine   without   Trans-Jordan   i» 
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comparable  in  size  with   that  of   Vermont. 
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comparable  In  size  with  that  of  Vermont. 
The  Jew*  have  only  one  home.  The  Arabs 
have  seven:  Trans- Jordan.  Syria.  Yemen.  Leb- 
anon, Iraq.  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

The  Peace  Conference  cunnot  Ignore,  as 
does  England  today.  Palestine  aa  a  solution. 
If  only  partial,  to  the  trying  problems  of  re- 
habilitation and  resettlement  of  the  Jew. 

At  the  peace  conference,  the  United  States 
will  take  ita  rightful  place,  but.  there  can  be 
no  rightful  place  without  a  willingness  to 
share  In  rightful  responsibilities.  What  the 
United  States  called  its  splendid  isolation 
following  the  World  War  was.  in  reality,  a 
shirking  of  duty,  the  shrinking  of  an  adoles- 
cent from  the  responsibilities  o/  manhood. 
Witness  Its  gratuities  to  Japan  in  the  Paci- 
flo — the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Carolines,  the 
Marianas.  The  danger  that  stood  in  the 
ofOng  we  failed  to  realize.  Their  fortifica- 
tion and  utilization  by  Japan  contrary  to  the 
mandates  which  she  so  gladly  took  and  we 
shunned  are  costing  thousands  of  American 
lives. 

Let  the  United  States  consider  how  shab- 
bily Britain  has  kept  its  trust  in  its  mandate 
over  Palestine.  Let  the  peace  conference  de- 
cide in  face  of  all  the  bitter  testimony  wheth- 
er such  mandate  can  continue,  whether  the 
dictates  of  world  peace  do  not  demand  that 
Palestine  be  placed  under  a  Joint  mandate 
or,  say.  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
China,  or  the  United  States.  Prance  and  Great 
Britain.  It  would  not  do  to  place  the  man- 
date in  the  hands  of  a  lai-ge  and  a  small 
nation,  for  Instance,  since  the  larger  could 
override  with  ease  the  smaller.  At  any  rate, 
the  United  States  must  share  In  such  man- 
dare  because  hers  has  never  t>een  nor  ever 
will  be  the  role  of  brandishing  the  Imperial- 
ist scepter.  At  best,  the  Britirh  have  made 
the  rights  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  again  a 
debatable  question.  We  can  never  more  en- 
trust Britain  with  the  triuteeship  alone  of 
Palestine. 

England  has  besn  our  outer  bastion  of  de- 
fense. She  Is  a  valiant  ally.  But  even  a 
husband  can  criticize  a  loving  wife — even  a 
fly  may  sting  a  stately  horse.  My  'ieavy  stric- 
tures upon  England  does  not  lessen  my  high 
regard  for  her  saintly  sacrifices,  her  fortitude 
after  and  during  Dunkerque.  but,  remember, 
a  halo  need  slip  but  a  few  Inches  to  become 
a  noose. 

What  course  the  United  States  will  pur- 
sue in  the  question  of  the  Jewish  homeland 
is  not  at  present  known.  The  silence  is 
cminfius,  a  portent  of  evil  undercurrents. 
Surely,  It  would  not  be  amiss  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  set  forth  its  formulated 
policy.  It  would  not  run  counter  to  the 
principles  of  decency  and  promise  of  a  bat- 
ter world  to  come  if  the  officials  of  state 
would  declare  its  opposition  to  the  declared 
policy  of  the  British  as  set  forth  in  the  ugly 
MacDonald  White  Paper — a  black  i>aper.  in- 
deed. The  failure  of  the  administration  to 
declare  Its  hand  Involves  tragic  forbodlngs. 
It  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  th:  t  we  may 
be  co-conspirators  with  the  British  Colonial 
Office  In  applying  to  Palestine  and  the 
Levant  power  politics  and  the  policy  of  di- 
vide and  rule.  The  silence  of  the  adminis- 
tration encourages  the  ugly  rumor  that  it 
will  accept  the  MacDonald  White  Paper,  the 
death  knell  to  Palestine  as  a  homeland  for 
the  Jews.  There  is  only  one  way  to  scotch 
these  ominous  conclusions  and  that  Is  for 
the  »»^csident  and  Secretary  of  State  to  make 
•  forthright  statement.  Theirs  is  the 
silence  that  breeds  despair.  On  the  plains 
of  hesitation  lie  the  countless  bones  of  mil- 
lions. 

The  opening  of  the  doors  of  Palestine, 
mind  you.  does  not  preclude  the  opening  of 
other  doors.  Jewish  citizens  of  other  coun- 
ts es,  all  countries,  must  be  permitted  equal 
rights  with  all  others.  The  loyalty  of  the 
American  Jew  or  English  Jew  or  Scandi- 
sarian  Jew  is  not  placed  In  Jeopardy  by  the 
esiabllshmont  of  a  Jewish  homeland  in 
Palestine,  no  more  than  is  the  loyalty  of  a 


citizen  of  Irish  or  Danish  or  Polish  descent 
brought  into  question. 

To  the  chosen  delegates  at  the  peace  con- 
ference, the  Psalms  have  a  polnied  mean- 
ing: "Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  tcgether  in  uiiiiy." 


Preserration  of  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

or   WXST  VIKGIfaA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  27  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  remarks 
which  I  made  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  on  the  night  of  October 
15.  1943,  from  New  York,  on  the  subject 
The  Preservation  of  Free  Enterprise.  At 
that  time  the  war  conference  of  the  New 
York  district  of  Kiwanis  International 
was  being  held  in  New  York  City.  That 
organization  is  devoting  itself  to  keeping 
for  all  Americans  their  personal  liberties 
as  citiZ3ns  of  the  Nation.  A  number  of 
outstanding  citizens  of  the  country  were 
present,  including  Governor  Saltonstall, 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
HawkesI.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  fMr.  Ferguson],  Mr.  Georpe  E. 
Stringfellow.  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  O.  Sam 
Cummings.  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Tonight,  In  most  of  the  hemes  of  this  1 
country,  the  deep,  personal  thoughts  of  those 
who  are  there,  are  of  young  men  who  have 
been  sent  into  the  armed  services  heie  in 
time  of  war.  Those  men  and  boys  who  have 
been  called  upon  to  fight  a  foreign  enemy 
have  met  their  duty  with  honor,  with  ever- 
lasting glory  to  themselves  and  their  people, 
and  with  success.  Many  have  died  in  the 
name  of  their  country.  Many  have  been 
badly  wounded. 

As  has  been  said  time  and  again,  and  as 
we  must  continue  to  say  and  feel  until  this 
war  has  been  won.  the  first  duty  of  all  the 
people  and  of  their  Government  Is  to  win  the 
war. 

That  first  duty  Is  a  policy  that  is  fixed 
and  Immutable  with  this  country,  regard- 
less of  any  turn  in  events  affecting  our  course 
and  regardless  of  who  may  be  chosen  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  country. 

To  those  of  us,  who  through  circumstance 
have  not  been  called  Into  the  armed  service, 
there  is  another  higli  duty  equal  in  impor- 
tr.nce  to  the  defeat  of  the  foreign  enemy,  and 
that  is  the  preservation  here  of  the  liberties 
and  rights  that  we  Inherited  as  free-born 
American  citizens  and  which  wore  established 
by  our  fathers  through  their  wisdom  and 
their  use  of  them. 

Even  In  time  of  war  the  people  and  their 
Government  cannot  forget  the  fundamental 
rights  of  citizens  if  we  are  to  remain  a  Na- 
tion of  free  people,  as  we  have  heretofore 
known  the  meaning  of  freedom. 

Freedom  can  be  lost  through  domination 
wi'hln  a  country  as  well  as  by  domination 
from  a  foreign  ruler. 

In  fact,  a  review  of  history  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present  time  will  reveal  that 


people  have  b'^en  rnnrcssed  more  often  by 
those  who  drmmate  them  within  their  own 
boundaries  than  by  some  foreign  conqueror. 

Naturally  in  a  world  conflict  the  people  are 
prjne  to  ihuik  today  in  terms  of  world  re- 
lations, or  relations  with  other  countries. 
That  subject  is.  always  has  been,  and  always 
will  be.  an  important  one.  because  we  live  in 
a  wirld  of  separate  nations.  Undoubtedly 
it  has  become  more  important  as  progress  in 
human  invention  h:i£  shortened  time  and 
space  in  our  relationship  with  other  coun- 
tries and  has  drawn  us  closer  to  them  and  has 
caused  us  to  deal  more  frequently  with 
them.  The  subject  of  foreign  relations  is 
one  that  commands  serious  thought  ard 
planning.  The  part  that  we  shall  take  in  the 
affairs  of  the  people  of  other  countries  is  a 
grave  subject  that  must  be  met  fairly  and 
realistically.  But  in  seeking  to  be  helpful 
to  others,  we  must  not  forget  those  who  still 
live  here  and  are  our  own,  nor  must  we  forget 
that  our  own  warriors  should  return  to  a 
land  where  opportunity  is  open  to  them. 

America  will  be  great  in  the  world  and  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  world  as  long  as  she 
is  a  strong,  healthy,  wealthy  country  She 
will  be  great  and  strong  as  long  as  she  pre- 
serves for  the  people  of  this  country  the  nat- 
ural wealth  that  God  Almighty  placed  here 
and  preserves  to  thfin  their  individual  liberty 
to  turn  that  wealth  into  useful  things.  If 
America  ever  becomes  an  impoverished  Na- 
tion, which  can  happen  through  exhaustion 
of  her  resources  or  the  destruction  of  free 
enterprise  and  the  stultification  of  the  lib- 
erties of  her  people,  she  will  be  dropped  by 
the  world  as  quickly  as  gold  diggers  drop  a 
penniless  friend  Worse  still,  she  will  then 
be  the  prey  of  some  stronger  nation  that  has 
preserved  i's  strength. 

So  the  time  has  come  for  those  in  Govern- 
ment to  plan  the  internal  affairs  of  America 
as  well  as  her  affairs  in  relation  to  the  other 
natl(ins  of  the  world.  And  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  we  must  not  only  plan  but  act 
toward  tlie  accomplishment  of  a  sounder 
Nation  internally.  If  America  Is  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  betterment  of  the  world,  she  must 
be  richer  than  the  gilt  she  makes.  If  she  is 
to  be  a  world  leader,  she  must  be  strong  and 
have  her  own  he  use  in  order. 

Among  the  personal  liberties  and  rights  to 
which  every  American  has  fallen  heir  has 
been  the  right  to  live  his  own  life  under  laws 
based  upon  a  long-accepted  sense  of  mo- 
rality, which  right  we  have  called  free  enter- 
prise. In  this  country  the  citizen,  through 
ger.erations  of  custom,  has  felt  it  to  be  his 
right  to  go  about  making  a  living  for  himself 
and  his  family  without  Interference,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  encroach  upon  the  right  of 
his  fellow  citizen  to  live  likewise.  He  has 
been  entitled  to  gi.in  the  rewards  of  his 
effort  and  ingenuity  and  to  achieve  Improve- 
nient  for  him.self  without  limit  upon  hia 
efforts.  Perhaps  this  right  has  contributed 
more  to  the  greatness  of  America  than  any 
other  privilege  which  the  citizen  of  this 
cctintry  has  enjoyed. 

America  has  become  a  strong  nation  out 
of  two  fundamental  blessings  that  came  to 
her  people:  Fi:st.  a  rich  endowment  of  nat- 
ural resources  by  Almighty  Providence;  sec- 
ond, a  form  of  government  that  permitted 
men  to  develop  and  use  those  resources 
through  their  labor  and  Industry  without 
limit  upon  or  strangulation  of  their  efforts. 

This  created  an  incentive  that  brought 
forth  new  creations  from  year  to  year;  an 
incentive  that  caused  the  resources  of  the 
land  to  be  trarLsformed  into  useful  wealth  for 
man's  enjoyment  and  betterment.  Not  only 
did  it  create  for  us  a  more  comfortable  way 
of  living,  but  it  made  us  a  materially  strong 
Nation. 

Many  other  countries  have  been  blessed 
with  natural  riches;  some  even  more  so  than 
America.  But  through  restrictive  and  op- 
pressive governments  their  citizens  were  de- 
prived of  the  liberty  to  develop  their  wealth, 
to  make  the  most  for  themselves.    Restrained 
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by  their  own  governments,  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  initiative  that  comes  with 
earned  reward,  and.  with  wealth  beneath 
them  and  all  about  them,  the  lived  In  pov- 
erty and  stagnation  and  In  national  weak- 
ness. 

Wlien  we  speak  of  free  enterprise  we  speak 
of  a  personal  right.  It  Is  the  right  of  every 
Individual  to  choose  his  lawful  work  and  to 
make  a  living,  and  through  his  own  enter- 
prise to  gain  without  limit  the  friuta  of  his 
own  work.  Free  enterprise  is  the  only  sound 
foundation  upon  which  creative  work  Is 
built,  and  the  only  method  by  which  op- 
portunity for  work  may  be  assured  It  Is  the 
right  of  the  citizen  to  establish  his  store, 
his  shop,  his  own  place  of  business,  to  bet- 
ter his  Job,  and  then  to  strive  to  Improve 
It,  without  Interference  by  his  government. 

Free  enterprise  is  the  antithesis  of  State 
control — or  domination  of  business  and  labor 
by  government. 

It  Is  an  undoubted  fact  that  In  this  coun- 
try today  there  are  persons  who  advocate  a 
paternalistic  control,  through  the  powers  of 
government,  over  the  affairs  and  enterprise 
of  our  people.  This  means  a  strong  regula- 
tion of  ou'"  very  lives.  This  paternalism  has 
found  its  way  into  and  has  now  become  en- 
trenched In  the  Government  of  this  country. 
There  are  those  today  active  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  who  appear  wedded 
to  the  Idea  of  directing  the  lives  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  enterprise  through  which  the 
people  seek  to  live  and  better  the  condition 
of  themselves  and  the  Nation. 

Those  who  advocate  that  policy  may  be- 
lieve that  through  such  a  control  they  can  by 
directive  and  order  give  the  citizen  better 
government  and  a  happier  life.  I  do  not 
believe  so. 

By  whatever  name  such  a  method  of  gov- 
ernment may  be  called,  it  is,  in  essence, 
tyranny.     It  has  no  place  in  America. 

State  control  of  the  farmer  as  to  what  he 
shall  plant  and  how  much  he  may  raise  and 
what  he  may  sell,  control  of  the  factory  and 
the  mine  as  to  its  output,  control  of  the 
worker  as  to  where  he  shall  work  and  for 
whom  he  shall  work — are  controls  that  will 
end  freedom  in  America. 

It  may  be  anjued,  with  some  merit,  that  in 
time  of  war  there  Is  need  for  an  economic 
organization  different  from  that  needed  in 
time  of  peace.  But  this  Government  threat 
to  freedcm  of  enterprise  in  America  had  biith 
long  before  war  came.  And  I  venture  to  say 
to  you  that  we  will  be  face  to  face  with  the 
same  problem,  still,  when  peace  has  come. 
Its  advocates  will  not  want  to  lay  aside  the 
Idea  even  then. 

A  high  duty  before  the  American  citizen 
today  is  to  see  to  it  that  these  controlling 
measures,  new  excused  by  war,  are  not  con- 
tinued when  war  has  ended. 

When  we  once  more  set  out  upon  a  sound 
Internal  policy  for  this  country,  the  road 
must  be  left  open  for  free  enterprise. 

In  normal  America  we  want  no  more  of 
Government  price  flxinp,  or  allowances  on 
food,  or  allotment  of  materials,  or  Govern- 
ment control  of  what  we  may  have  to  eat.  or 
when  or  to  whom  we  may  sell  the  product 
of  cur  labor. 

Even  though  the  Idea  of  price  regulation 
be  justified  by  war,  the  manner  In  which  It 
has  been  administered  cannot  be  excused  by 
war.  Indeed,  the  people  have  been  made  to 
know,  through  unnecessary  oppression  and 
harassment,  that  Government  regulation  of 
private  lives  and  private  enterprise  has  no 
piece  In  this  country. 

We  want  the  fields  of  business  and  work 
left  In  the  control  of  the  citizens,  not  for 
operation  by  Government  from  Washington. 

Enterprise  and  industry  must  be  encour- 
aged. That  is  the  only  sound  and  healthy 
way  to  provide  work  for  men  and  women. 
We  must  begin  even  now  to  turn  again  to 
these  principles  that  nurtured  America  into 
greatness.    When  every  citizen  shall  Iw  pro- 


tected In  his  right  to  maintain  his  own  home 
and  live  his  own  life  under  sound  Govern- 
ment. When  men  shall  have  the  right  and 
the  freedom  to  work  without  obeisance  to 
anyone  and  without  the  necessity  of  paying 
tribute  or  toll  Involuntarily  to  any  person. 
When  he  shall  be  sectire  in  receiving  his  Just 
part  of  the  wealth  that  he  produces.  When 
a  premium  is  placed  upon  thrift  and  produc- 
tion and  not  upon  Indolence  and  waste. 

When  free  enterprise  shall  be  encouraged 
and  not  crushed  through  Government  edict 
and  molestation.  When  the  population  of 
America  shall  rule  America  and  no  group, 
whomever  they  may  be,  shall  seize  the  power 
of  Government  for  its  own  ends.  And  when 
Government  shall  exist  for  the  people  and  not 
attempt  to  dominate  the  people. 

Whether  this  shall  be  accomplished  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  courage  and  wisdom 
of  the  citizens  of  this  land.  It  depends  upon 
whether  they  are  going  to  work  and  strive 
and  vote  for  America  or  whether  they  shall 
act  for  some  selfish  Interest  at  the  command 
of  some  group  leader. 

This  challenge  was  so  clearly  stated  In  a 
recent  editorial  appearing  In  one  of  the 
magazines,  from  which  I  quote: 

"How  are  we  going  to  behave  and  vote: 
As  members  of  small  groups,  farmers, 
unionists,  merchants,  manufacturers?  Or  as 
citizens  of  a  great  Nation,  intent  upon  the 
common  good?" 

We  hear  much  said  about  what  shall  be 
done  for  the  boys  that  we  sent  into  this  war, 
when  they  return  home.  No  one  can  deny 
the  fact  that  we  owe  them  more  than  we  owe 
any  other  people  of  oxu  country.  It  will  be 
all  right  to  give  him  a  sum  of  money  to  help 
him  through  the  transition  period,  when  he 
must  change  from  the  man  of  battle  to  the 
citizen  of  a  country  at  peace.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  alone  would  be  a  very  tawdry 
gift  to  him. 

We  owe  to  him.  and  to  those  who  come 
after  him,  a  sound  America  with  the  open 
road  of  opportunity  for  him  and  for  every 
boy  and  girl  who  desires  to  accomplish  some- 
thing in  this  world.  We  owe  to  them  all.  the 
freedom  to  exercise  their  enterprise  without 
closed  and  locked  gates  across  the  paths  to 
the  success  they  may  gain  through  their  effort 
and  their  Industry. 

If  the  people  of  America  really  want  to  do 
something  for  those  who  have  faced  the 
enemy  in  the  name  of  the  country,  they  will 
see  to  it  that  no  limit  shall  tie  placed  upon 
their  opportunity  to  rise  in  good  achieve- 
ment and  in  service  to  mankind;  that  all 
shall  have  the  reward  of  their  labors.  This 
we  owe  to  every  child  reared  under  the  flag 
of  this  country.  Only  in  a  free  America — 
an  America  of  free  enterprise — can  we  hope 
to  realize  this  life  for  our  people. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  Kiwanis  clubs  throughout 
America  who  today  are  holding  their  war 
conference  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  high  purpose 
of  keeping  for  the  people  of  America  that 
precious  right  to  live  free,  unmolested,  un- 
regimented  lives.  Unless  that  purpose  be 
accomplished,  this  country  will  no  longer  be 
the  sanctuary  of  liberty-loving  people. 


Letter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthar  Gmennert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  NEW  ToaK     " 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27;  1943 

Mr.     ANDREWS.    Mr.    Speaker,    by 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  herewith 
a  newspaper  article  which  quotes  the 
recent  letter  to  the  War  Department  of 
Mr.  and  Mr;:.  Arthur  Oruennert.  parents 
of  Master  Sgt.  Kenneth  Qrueiuert.  who 
died  a  hero's  death  in  New  Guinea: 

Helenvillk.  Wxa.,  October  20. — llaater  Sgt. 
Kenneth  Gruennert.  30.  who  died  a  hero's 
death  In  New  Guinea  last  Decembar,  waa 
awarded  posthumously  his  country's  blgheat 
decoration,  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

His  parents,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Gruexuiert. 
were  Invited  to  Washington  at  the  Gov«m« 
ment's  expense  to  receive  the  medal  from 
President  Roosevelt. 

But  they  declined,  offering  these  reasons 
in  a  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General's  <HDc«: 

"Only  last  week  thousands  of  other  parents 
lost  their  loved  ones  on  battlefields,  all  brave 
boys  who  were  loved  by  their  parents  as  much 
as  we  loved  our  own.  These  parents  cannot 
all  converge  on  Washington,  and  because  of 
the  common  bond  we  have  with  them,  we 
feel  that  we  shouldn't,  either.** 

The  letter  went  to  the  desk  of  Secretary  of 
War  Stimson.    He  wrote  the  Oruennerts: 

"We  stand  humble  in  the  face  of  such  a 
demonstration  of  patriotism  as  yours.  The 
spirit  of  unselfishneas.  understanding,  and 
sacrifice  which  breathes  tluough  your  letter 
has  impressed  deeply  not  only  the  President. 
who  requested  a  copy  for  himself,  but  all  of 
us  in  the  War  Department  who  have  tieen 
privileged  to  read  your  letter. 

"You  have  lost  a  son:  the  Nation  has  lost 
a  son;  we  all  grieve  together." 

The  Gruennerts  received  the  medal  by  mall. 

To  my  mind,  this  letter  and  the  reply 
by  Secretary  Stimson  is  an  epic  not  un- 
like Lincoln's  letter  to  the  mother  of  five 
sons  lost  in  battle. 


Let'f  Talk  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VCEMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27. 1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
last  few  weeks  I  have  traveled  consid- 
erably and  by  request  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans have  spoken  to  a  good  many  groups 
in  Vermont  and  elsewhere. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted.  I  am 
including  as  a  composite  manuscript  a 
compendium  of  the  speeches  I  have 
delivered: 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding 
Pearl  Hatbor.  and  since,  I  have  visited  Army 
and  Navy  Establishments  of  about  every 
name,  nature,  and  description  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  some  as  far  away  as  Honolulu. 
I  have  had  Intimate  and  dose  contact  ever 
the  years  with  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Na\-y  and  with  practically  every  oSicer  of  high 
command  who  is  today  directing  the  war  ef- 
fort. I  have  said  this  much  only  in  oidjr  to 
qualify  myself  to  say  that  one  who  compre- 
hendingly  reeds  history  muBt  repeatedly  be 
struck  by  the  analogy  between  all  old  wars 
and  this,  the  biggest  of  all  wars.  Insofar  as 
congressional  Interference  with  the  military 
and  naval  authorities  is  involved.  We  are 
running  tiue  to  form. 

There  are  those  today  In  Congress,  as  there 
always  have  been  In  every  war,  who  assuoas 
to  know  much  better  how  to  run  the  war 
more  efficiently  from  a  naval  and  military 
and  strategic  standpoint  than  any  or  all  of 
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those  military  and  naval  esperts  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  the  study  cr  how  to  meet 
•nd  to  solve  such  problems  as  now  confront 
us. 

If  war  In  Itself  were  not  such  a  terrible 
tragedy,  this  effort,  so  often  indulged  in  by 
those  so  absolutely  Incompetent,  to  try  to 
direct  the  strategy  for  the  determination  of 
our  destiny  would  be  funny.  As  it  is.  it  is  a 
Bud  commentary  on  the  lack  of  good  Judg- 
ment shown. 

Those  who  have  the  burden  and  responsi- 
bility of  determining  how  and  when  and 
where,  at  the  least  cost  in  sweat  and  blood 
end  treasure  find  tears  the  war  may  be  quick- 
est won.  should  not  be  embarrassed  by  those 
whose  superficial  knowledge,  exploited,  has 
at  the  moat  only  a  nuisance  value. 

There  is  too  much  politics  already  in  this 
war.  Why  not  let  the  competent  military 
and  naval  leaders  determine  the  strategy,  and 
then  hold  them  responsible? 

I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  General 
Marshall.  General  Elsenhower.  Admiral 
Leahy.  Admiral  King,  and  others  in  the  high 
command.  I  know  them  to  be  brave  and 
fearless  and  wise.  I  know  they  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  insist  that  their  plans  for  operations 
shall  be  carried  out  if  they  are  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible to  the  American  people  therefor. 

Therefore.  I  have  supported  the  war  pro- 
gram of  the  Commander  In  Chief  100  percent 
and  principally.  I  admit,  because  the  pro- 
gram was  made  by  the  men  to  whom  I  have 
referred  No  counry  was  ever  more  fortunate 
than  we  are  In  the  type  and  charaner  of  the 
men  who  are  at  the  head  of  and  directing  our 
military  and  naval  departments  and  the  op- 
erations on  the  far-flung  fields  and  across  the 
•even  sea.s.  We  may  have  confidence  in  their 
conclusions. 

If  the  President  only  had  equally  a^  com- 
petent advisers  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
en  the  home  front,  and  if  he  would  follow 
such  advice,  which  he  probably  would  not  do, 
we  could  sleep  once  in  a  while  at  night  with- 
out fear  of  having  our  last  liberty  stolen  from 
us 

I  will  say  that  In  Messrs.  Byrnes.  Vinson, 
•r.d  Jones  the  President  has  belatedly  ac- 
quired three  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  coun- 
try at  his  right  hand.  I  have  served  with 
these  men  close  to  10  years  and  know  them 
Intimately.  Haw  long  they  will  last  in  their 
present  Jobs  nobody  knows  for  they  are  not 
"yes-yes-ers."  and  the  President  will  not  tol- 
erate opposition  or  give  to  any  man  the  nec- 
essary authority  to  act  Independently,  unless 
he  is  consulted  and  approves.  The  truth  is 
the  President  has  himself  largely  to  blame 
for  the  bad  organization  of  the  war  agencies 
and  the  awful  mess  internally  and  econom- 
ically on  the  home  frcnt.  Each  department 
Is  trying  to  grab  some  power  or  authority  or 
to  deny  responsibility  for  its  exercise.  There 
la  too  much  political  and  too  little  war  con- 
scioxisnesa  in  the  selfish  power-seeking  group 
which  surrounds  this  administration. 

You  do  not  have  to  take  my  word  for  It. 
Walter  Lippmann  said  some  time  ago  that 
our  domestic  affairs  were  In  such  a  state  as 
must  catise  every  American  to  blush  when  ha 
compares  tt  with  the  devotion  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  men  in  our  armed  forces.  And 
everybody  who  knows  the  truth  and  dares 
state  it  realizes  that  It  is  not  by  reason  of 
good  Judgment  but  only  by  the  grace  of  God 
that  we  have  been  saved  national  disaster 
up  to  date. 

There  must  be  and  will  be  a  change,  for  the 
people  are  too  smart  to  commit  national 
suicide  to  establish  in  office  a  royal  family  In 
perpetiuty. 

But.  as  1  say.  I  think  that  under  thp  clr- 
ciunstances  the  people  have  done  magnifi- 
cently, but  they  have  a  right  to  be  thor- 
oughly dlstitftied  at  the  manner  In  which  the 
administration  "muddles  through"  internal 
affairs.  I  coaieas  I  do  not  see  how  we  have 
done  as  well  and  as  much  as  we  have  in  view 
of  the  coofUctlng  orders  and  edicts  which 


have  been  issued  without  authority  of  law 
to  establish  de  facto  a  course  to  be  followed. 

I  am,  of  course,  also  concerned  with  re- 
epect  to  our  alleged  policies  for  peace  toward 
which  we  are  drifting  in  a  state  of  definite 
unpreparednsss  similar  to  that  which  ob- 
tained with  respect  to  our  lack  of  prepara- 
tion for  war  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

What  bothers  me  and  troubles  me  more, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
repeatedly  evidenced  his  incompetency  as 
nn  Executive.  He  lacks  the  elemental  and 
necessary  qualifications.  What  we  shall  need 
most  of  all  after  the  shooting  war  is  over  is 
an  Executive  competent  to  admlnlscer  the 
problems  of  peace,  for  after  all  they  are  based 
on  Government  organization.  Such  Execu- 
tive competency  is  not  to  be  found  in  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  His  polilicai  enemies  assert 
It  and  his  friends  admit   it.  privately 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  even  in 
victory  the  end  for  which  the  war  is  being 
fought  could  easily  be  lost  because  of  the 
incompetency  of  leadership  and  unprepaied- 
ness  for  the  peace  to  come.  It  must  not 
happen.  We  can  win  the  war  and  lose  what 
we  are  fighting  for. 

After  all.  what  is  the  end  for  which  the 
war  is  being  fought?  Let  me  answer  the 
question  by  referring  to  a  letter  from  a  sol- 
dier overseas,  which  tells  the  story  better 
than  I  could  were  I  to  try.    He  said: 

'  Were  headed  straight  for  the  open  doors 
of  hell,  and  when  we  get  inMde  they'll  shim 
'em  shut  and  lock  'em.  Maybe  111  come  out 
alive  and  maybe  I  won't. 

"1 11  take  that  chance.  I'll  take  it  because 
I  know,  now.  what  I'm  playing  for  over  here. 
And  it  isn't  marbles. 

"I'm  not  fighting  for  the  right  to  wait  In 
line  for  my  daily  bread. 

"I'm  not  using  a  bayonet  and  a  knife  to 
carve  myself  a  hole  where  I'll  hide  in  fear  for 
the  rest  of  my  days. 

"I'm  not  betting  my  life  out  here  fo  any- 
one back  there  can  tell  me  where  and  what 
and  how  to  worship. 

"I'm  not  outguessing  madmen  with  ma- 
chine guns  in  their  hands  for  the  privilege 
of  being  told  what  to  say  and  when  to  say  it. 

"I'm  fighting  for  freedom! 

"I'm  fighting  for  the  things  thnt  made 
America  the  greatest  place  in  the  world  to 
live  in.  that  are  going  to  keep  America  the 
greatest  place  in  this  world  to  live  In! 

"Don't  anybody  tell  me  there's  no  future 
any  more  in  America.  Don't  anybody  tell  me 
there's  a  ceiling  on  my  opportunity  to  make 
a  million  or  be  President. 

"Don't  anybody  tell  me  there's  a  bridle 
and  bit  waiting  for  me  with  my  name  on  it! 

"That's  what  took  the  humanity  out  of  the 
men  I'm  up  against  now.  And  I  don't  want 
any  part  of  it! 

"I  want  to  come  back  to  the  same  America 
1  left  behind  me.  where  cur  way  of  living 
has  always  brought  us  new  and  better  things, 
and  always  will;  the  America  where  there's 
clean,  hard  work  to  do.  where  there's  freedom 
and  Justice  and  opportunity  for  all;  where,  if 
you  can  think  and  plan  and  act  on  your  own. 
there  are  no  limits  on  how  high  you  can  rise, 
how  far  you  can  go. 

"That's  what  I'm  fighting  for. 

"That's  America  to  me.  Mr.  Plumlet. 

"Keep  it  that  way  until  I  come  back!  " 

That  is  a  pretty  big  order  but  that  is  Just 
the  way  I  feel  about  it  and  what  I  shall  try 
to  do.  I  have  been  fighting  to  keep  faith 
with  the  boys  abroad  and  the  people  at  home 
and  to  keep  America  as  it  is. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  know  the  truth  that  it  may  set  them 
Iree. 

The  red  tape  with  which  bureaucracy  !.« tied 
up  involves,  slows  down,  and  struggles  while 
such  bureaucratic  procedure  is  an  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacle  in  the  path  of  speed 
and  effective  war  effort  on  the  home  front. 
We  have  done  a  lot.  but  nothing  compared 
with  what  might  have  been  done  under  a 
different  organization  and  administration. 


Whether  some  people  hke  It  or  not.  It  Is  a 
fact  wlnlch  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  so- 
called  New  Deal,  as  a  social  and  political 
experiment.  Is  definitely  on  the  way  out, 
because  the  people  will  have  it  so.  Its  most 
acUve  opponents  of  this  day  are  the  men 
who  cnco  v.-ere  numbered  among  its  most 
ardent  and  active  fupporters.  If  that  be 
partisanship,  ycu  will  have  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  for  it  is  so.  And  a  man  must  be 
partl«?n  these  dujs  in  order  to  be  an 
American. 

As  Daniel  Webster  once  said,  so  should  all 
of  us  fay  today; 

"I  was  born  an  American;  I  will  live  an 
American:  I  shall  die  an  American;  and  I 
intend  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
me  In  that  character  to  the  end  of  my  career. 
I  mean  to  do  this  with  absolute  disregard  of 
personal  consequences.  What  are  personal 
consequence.':?  What  is  the  individual  man, 
with  all  the  good  or  evil  that  may  betide  him, 
in  compariecn  witli  the  good  or  evil  which 
may  befall  a  great  country  in  a  crisis  like 
this,  and  in  the  mid.'^t  of  great  transactions 
wh'ch  concern  that  country's  fate?  Let  the 
con.'-.equences  be  what  they  will,  I  am  careless. 
No  man  can  suffer  too  much,  and  no  man 
can  fall  too  soon,  if  he  suffer  or  if  he  fall 
in  defense  of  the  l.berties  and  Constitution 
of  hi.s  country" 

That  was  the  creed  of  Daniel  Webster,  a 
great  American,  and  it  i.s  pood  enough  for  me! 

The  time  must  end  when  agencies  spend 
their  enerpies  battling  to  build  up  empires  of 
p.j'ver  It  IS  time  to  reassert  the  fact  that 
this  IS  the  people's  Government. 

The  pe(  pip  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
there  shall  be  no  waste  of  time,  no  bungling 
or  lost  motion';,  for  the.^e  thln(?s  mean  lo&s 
of  lives.  We  have  no  livts  to  waste  or  time 
to  lose. 

Seriou.''  food  .short.iEres  m.iy  cau.=e  actual 
hunger  this  winter  right  here  in  Vermont. 
Such  .shortage  is  directly  chargeable  to  man- 
power and  machinery  shortage  on  the  farm, 
bad  weather,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
impractical  theorists  and  bureaucrats  to  cir- 
cumvent the  will  of  the  people  as  registered 
by  Congress,  and  to  beat  the  inexorable  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  free  enterprise,  and 
other  economic  laws. 

I  have  been  connected  with  legislative  bod- 
ie.';  since  I  was  19  years  of  age  and  have 
had  what  I  believe  is  an  unii.sual  opportunity 
to  observe  the  functioning  of  government  un- 
der the  checks  and  balances  established  by 
our  forefathers  I  have  resented  all  the 
attacks  on  Congress  superinduced  by  those 
who  would  change  our  form  of  government. 

I  have  re.^ented  such  attacks  as  I  would  re- 
sent and  flight  against  a  move  to  do  away 
with  our  State  legislature  in  order  to  lodge 
all  authority  in  the  Governor.  Your  Con- 
gress, as  is  your  legislature,  is  the  voice  of 
the  people.  It  should  not  be  stilled  nor 
silenced   nor   circumvented. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
call what  happened  in  the  Federal  convention 
when  it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  a 
national  legislature  in  which  the  American 
people  instead  of  the  American  States  should 
be  represented — an  assembly  elected  directly 
by  tlie  p;>ople  with  its  members  apportioned 
according  to  population.  If,  said  John  Fiske 
in  1837.  tlie  d;iy  should  ever  arrive  (which 
God  forbid)  "when  the  people  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  country  shall  allow  their 
local  affairs  to  be  administered  by  prefects 
sent  from  Washington,  and  when  the  self- 
government  of  the  States  shall  have  been  so 
far  icv^t  as  that  of  the  departments  of  France, 
or  even  so  far  as  that  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land— on  that  day  the  progressive  political 
career  of  the  American  people  will  have  come 
to  an  end,  and  the  hopes  that  have  been 
built  upon  it  for  the  future  happiness  and 
piospenty  of  mankind  will  be  wrecked  for- 
ever " 

The  attempt  to  do  away  with  congres- 
sional elections  was  deliberately  premedi- 
tated  as   an   effort    to   break   down  the  leg- 
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iGlative  and  to  build  up  the  executive  depart- 
ment. The  people  were  not  fooled.  On  the 
Contrary,  it  was  a  boomerang  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there  are  fewer  "yes-yes  '  men  in 
Congress  today. 

Tiu  re  is  no  oartisanship  in  the  statem.ent 
that  the  food,  farm,  and  fuel  situations  have 
bo°n  awfully  bungled. 

Tiie  administration  is  responsible  for  its 
own  misguided  and  unworkable  policies. 
Nobo:^y  but  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  responsible  for  the  shortage  of 
g.is  and  oil,  and  meat.  Congress  provided 
the  muney  and  urged  that  action  be  taken 
long  before  Pearl  Hart>cr  to  prepare  us  for 
such  an  emergency  as  now  exists  Jealousy, 
politics.  Incompetency,  delayed  action,  an  at- 
tempt to  build  up  a  political  organization  and 
to  carry  on  as  usual,  taking  advantage  of 
til?  war  to  do  it,  ore  black  marks  which  can- 
not be  erased,  for  they  indelibly  brand  those 
who  are  responsible  for  them. 

Tiie  people,  fed  by  inspired  propaganda — 
published  at  their  own  expense,  if  they  only 
realized  it.  and  spread  for  the  purpose  of 
and  with  the  Intent  to  induce  lack  of  con- 
fldjiice  in  a  coordinate  branch  of  govern- 
ment, namely  the  Congress — have  unwisely 
criticized  Congress  for  acts  of  omission  or 
commiitsion  for  which  administrative,  and 
not  Ifgislative.  Incompetence  and  inefficiency 
are  to  be  held  solely  and  directly  responsible. 
The  executive  department  has  deliberately 
tried  to  cover  up  the  mess  of  its  incom- 
petency and  to  dLstract  attention  therefrom 
by  starting  a  backfire  directed  at  Congress. 

I  admit  with  pride  that  1  opposed  the 
enactment  of  the  act  to  establish  the 
O  P  A  I  oppu-fed  it  lor  many  reasons, 
principally  because  1  saw  in  It  an  attempt 
to  resvi.scitate  ihe  Blue  Ei-.gle  and  to  fly  high 
and  wide  the  banner  of  the  resurrected  N  li. 
A.  I  am  no  prophet  at.d  it  didn't  take  second 
Ei^ht  or  prophetic  vision  to  see  that  what  has 
happened  was  bound  to  occur.  I  get  a  little 
mean  satisfaction  out  of  saying.  "I  told  you 
so  " 

When  the  United  States  court  in  Illinois 
found  Itself  helpless  to  afford  relief  to  an 
injured  citizen  because  Jurisdiction  over  O. 
P  A,  is  specifically  withdrawn  from  the  es- 
tabll,''hPd  courts,  leaving  the  O  P.  A.  itself  to 
be  the  judge.  Jury,  and  executioner  1  said,  as 
you  oKty  see  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
"1  told  you  so." 

Under  one  of  its  provisions,  no  court.  Fed- 
eral or  State,  has  power  to  consider  the  va- 
lidity of  any  regulation  of  the  O.  P.  A.  or  any 
price  .'chedule. 

I  agree,  as  you  must,  that  there  never  was 
a  more  cunning  device  contrived  to  deprive 
the  citizen  of  his  rights  In  court. 

It  is  both  vicious  and  un-American;  it  de- 
feats the  purpose  of  our  fighting  to  win  the 
war;  suspends  democracy,  and  is  a  flagrant 
and  arrogant  violation  of  the  traditional  con- 
stitutional American  right  of  the  Individual 
to  "petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances."  It  should  be  repealed.  There 
Is  no  Justification  for  it  in  America. 

Until  the  people  waked  up  to  realize  that 
the  palladium  of  their  liberties  and  the  only 
remaining  anchor  they  had  for  their  freedom 
was  being  sabotaged  the  efforts  of  the  bureau- 
crats and  the  administrative  link  boys  were 
successful  The  last  election,  however,  was 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  people  were 
commencing  to  be  aroused  to  a  realization 
of  the  seriousness  of  their  predicament. 

For  the  resurgence  and  rejuvenation  of 
Congress,  its  attempts  to  recapture  its  pre- 
rogatives. Its  assertion  of  its  independence 
the  peple  have  themselves  to  thank.  En- 
couraged by  what  they  have  already  saved 
for  themselves,  they  should  purge  the  body 
politic  of  the  disease  which  has  weakened  its 
system  and  settled  In  its  bones  during  the 
last  10  years. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  the  insidious  at- 
tempts to  take  advantage  of  the  war  to  es- 
tablish and  to  carry  on  a  glorified  W.  P.  A. 
and  to  magnify  the  socialization  of  th^  world, 
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for  which  the  report  ol  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  was  a  blueprint,  and  wp.s  to 
me  what  a  red  flag  is  to  a  bull.  Concerning 
it,  the  day  after  it  was  Gled  as  a  document  1 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

"I  have  read  and  studied  history  all  my 
life.  Honestly  I  never  read  such  a  deelara- 
tlon  as  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  report  drawn  so  insidiously  to  destroy 
the  individual. sm  of  a  pcop'.e. 

"In  one  fell  swoop  it  is  proposed  to  go 
back  to  the  age  of  feudalism.  State  lines 
are  wiped  out  with  the  mop  of  Federal  super- 
vision and  gratuity.  Industry  and  labor  are 
regimented.  The  taxpayer  is  made  a  serf  and 
the  axiom  is  ages  old  that  corrupted  freemen 
are  the  worst  of  slaves. 

"The  report  is  an  example  ol  theory  and 
idealism  gone  mad  in  a  practical  world. 
Somewhere  I  have  heard  or  read  that  those 
whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  they  first  make 
mad." 

I  said  a  lot  more  and  meant  It  and  still 
have  a  right  to  be  concerned. 

All  of  us  are  rightly  concerned  as  to  what 
the  world  of  tomorrow  shall  be.  Certainly 
one  has  only  to  lift  his  eyes  from  the  ground 
to  see  that  the  path  which  the  Government 
should  follow  lies  open  before  it  and  away 
from  the  roads  which  led  us  into  this  Second 
World  War. 

Every  person  knows  today,  whatever  he 
thought  yesterday,  that  the  foreign  policy 
cf  the  United  States  has  been  based  on  l.«o- 
latior.lsm.  or  was  till  our  hands  were  forced 
by  Japan. 

That  such  policy  has  failed  utterly  and 
miserably  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  a-s 
Sumner  Welles  declared  the  other  day.  had 
we  been  willing  to  play  our  part  In  keeping 
the  peace  of  the  world  since  the  last  World 
War,  the  cost  to  us  in  life  and  treasure  would 
have  been  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  cost 
required  of  us  tcxlay. 

We  chould  have  learned  and  we  are  paying 
a  terrible  price  to  be  educated  to  know  that 
we  cannot  run  away  from  our  destiny. 

Selfishness,  fear,  and  ignorance  wrote  the 
treaty  cf  Versailles,  kept  us  out  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  prevented  a  lasting  peace,  and 
are  responsible  for  the  holocaust  of  today. 
It  must  not  happen  again. 

To  some  people  it  seems  that  the  League  of 
Nations  Is  the  natural  point  of  beginning  for 
that  reorganization  and  readjustment  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  essential  to  make 
it  the  center  of  some  form  of  that  federal 
union  which  most  certainly  will  have  to 
be  set  up. 

Others  are  opposed  to  the  league  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  and  would  be  at  best  a 
league  of  governments  and  not  of  peoples. 
Such  people  favor  an  International  confed- 
eration of  nations  to  be  regulated  by  Inter- 
national law  enforced  by  an  International 
police  force. 

All  of  us  are  resolved  to  win  the  war  and 
to  achieve  a  genuine  and  enduring  peace. 
How  to  establish  a  free  world  after  the  victory 
at  arms  Is  accomplished  is  a  question  which 
deserves  the  best  thought  of  the  most  pro- 
found thinkers  of  the  age,  yet  it  can  only  be 
established  and  maintained  by,  and  most 
largely  will  depend  on,  the  leadership  and  the 
policy  of  the  United  States.  We  cannot  dodge 
our  responsibility. 

"AH  people  of  the  earth 
Share  but  one  common  birth, 

One  destiny; 
One  sun  shines  o'er  us  all, 
Alike  we  rise  and  fall. 
One  night  will  spread  It-i  pall 

Eternally 

"Great  God  of  all  the  earth, 
Lead  us  to  know  the  worth 

Of  sympathy; 
May  fellowship  increase. 
May  all  contention  cease, 
O  may  we  dwell  In  peace 

And  unity." 


Most  of  the  plans  for  peace  start  with  the 
idea  that  the  problem  is  one  cf  power.  That 
Is  a  sound  assumption.  How  to  apply  the 
power  is  the  problem.  Seme  believe  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  depends  ou  tome  form 
of  economic  action — international  coopera- 
tion, rcmrval  of  economic  restrictions  on 
woild  trade,  and  equal  access  to  raw  mate- 
rials. Others  emphasize  social  Justice  and 
social  security.  Another  group  strecses  the 
importance  of  psychological  and  spiritual 
forces,  education,  creation  of  world  opinion, 
development  of  International  morality,  re- 
vival of  religion.  Still  others  pin  their  ftith 
chiefly  to  Institutions  of  democracy,  the 
growth  of  law  and  respect  for  It.  or  wider  re- 
course to  arbitration  and  conciliation.  Many 
think  that  peace  can  be  assured  by  special 
measures  applied  to  Germany  as  the  most 
dangerous  actual  cr  potential  breeding  place 
cf  wars. 

As  the  old  fellow  used  to  tay  at  the  Dog 
River  Valley  Fair.  "You  pays  your  money  and 
you  takes  your  choice,"  for  there  are  over  a 
dozen  tentative  plans  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated and  28  different  groups  working  oa 
post-war  planning.  What  we  must  bear  In 
mind,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  we  must  not  be  di- 
verted from  our  objective  which  Is  to  win 
the  war  at  the  earliest  poaelble  moment  and 
at  whatever  the  cost. 

We  must  Insist  upon  the  preservation  of 
our  old  freedom,  keep  our  standard  of  living. 
and  our  American  way  of  life,  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  Then  bend  every  effort  to 
lead  or  to  coof>erate  In  creating  a  law-abiding, 
war-free.  Just  society.  This  U  the  mission 
which  America  has  In  the  world  and  we 
shculd  and  fhall  fulfill  It  In  Gods  good  time. 

It  is  no  time  for  a  blueprint.  As  the  Negro 
preacher  said,  we  may  "argufy  and  spectlfy" 
to  our  hearts'  content  but  we  cannot  specify 
until  we  know  for  example,  what  Russla'a 
peace  terms  will  be.  or  what  plans  China  has 
for  her  own  development — or  until.  In  fact. 
cur  partners  have  had  a  chance  to  examine 
and  to  approve  the  specifications  and  the 
articles  of  association  on  the  basis  of  wtiich 
the  partnership  is  to  be  established.  But  see- 
ing the  world  in  shambles,  Inulnesa  destroyed, 
homes  broken  by  the  millions,  millions  sick 
in  bc;dy  and  mind,  and  other  millions  whose 
careers  have  been  Interrupted,  everywhere 
the  peacetime  pursuits  of  more  than  a  billion 
people  transformed  into  war  effort,  while  tha 
total  war  bill  rolls  on  and  up  and  will  reach 
clo.«;e  to  half  a  trillion  dollars,  the  American 
people  will  not  undertake  to  stop  historical 
evolution,  avoid,  evade,  or  eacape  their  destiny 
or  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  their  mission. 

Said  Abraham  Lincoln  during  the  Civil 
War,  as  if  he  were  talking  to  us  as  of  today: 

"It  is  a  struggle  for  maintaining  in  the 
world  that  form  and  substance  of  govern- 
ment whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate  t^e 
condition  of  men — to  lift  artificial  weights 
from  all  shoulders;  to  clear  the  paths  of  laud- 
able pursuits  for  all;  to  afford  all  an  unfet- 
tered start." 

He  spoke  of  freedom  with  the  true  vision 
of  freedom,  and  In  his  words,  uttered  when 
men  fought  to  free  slaves,  there  is  a  credo 
for  today. 

If  this  war  can  be  considered  worth  its  cost. 
then,  in  the  end,  the  hands  and  hearts  of  men 
must  be  free  Tyranny,  enslavement,  and 
restriction  of  rights  must  have  no  part. 

But  this  war  is  not  won  even  on  the  sea  or 
by  land  or  in  the  air.  Do  not  be  too  confi- 
dent. We  are  Just  now  about  to  be  put  to 
the  test.  The  Battle  of  Italy  has  Just  com- 
menced. The  war  Is  far  from  wen  on  that 
front.  It  will  take  much  of  sacrifice  of 
blood  and  brains  and  materiel  before  we  can 
stop  working  to  win  for  a  moment. 

No,  my  friends;  tlie  war  Is  not  won.  We 
have  Just  commenced  to  fight.  The  casualty 
lists  v/ill  multiply  terribly  In  the  near  days 
to  come.  We  have  a  long  and  weary  winding 
road  ahead  of  us  to  follow  to  victory  and 
tuconditional    surrender    of    our    enemies. 
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This  Is  no  time  for  complacence  J\iBt  as  It  Is 
no  time  for  defeatism. 

We  must  daily  reassert  our  will  to  win  the 
war.  That  Is  our  first  and  compelling  re- 
sponsibility. Prom  It  we  must  not  be  di- 
verted and  we  must  not  shirk  It  to  take 
time  out  for  post-war  planning  prema- 
turely. So  the  war  Is  about  won?  That  is 
not  so.     As  somebody  said  the  other  day: 

"Brother,  don't  say  that  to  him.  Not  to 
this  kid.  Remember  him?  He  s  the  kid 
that  used  to  deliver  your  groceries — the  kid 
that  used  to  take  his  22  and  track  rabbits 
In  the  woods  when  the  snow  i'ell. 

"Right  now  he's  wallowing  In  a  stinking, 
ln£«ct-rldden  New  Guinea  Jungle  swamp, 
waiting  to  pick  off  a  Jap  sniper.  He  doesn't 
know  the  war  Is  about  won.  All  he  knows 
Is  the  bitter,  bloody  fight  lor  every  foot 
gained — sweltering  days  and  shivering  cold 
nights  for  God  knows  how  long.  He  knows 
the  Japs  are  no  push-overs — knows  he's  still 
a.OOO  or  more  miles  from  Tokyo. 

"Better  not  tell  him  the  war's  about  won. 
Better  not  say  it  to  anyone,  because  the  kids 
on  New  Guinea,  and  at  the  Italian  front,  have 
Btlll  got  a  long,  hard  way  to  go.  Better  Just 
keep  pltchln"  with  all  that's  In  us — like 
they're  pltchln"  with  Garands  and  tank  bust- 
ers and  the  cannon  In  P-38'8.  Better  stay 
on  the  Job  every  hour  we  can.  Better  not 
buy  things  we  can  do  without. 

"We  can  win  the  war  fighting  along  with 
that  kid — hj  In  the  Jungle,  we  on  the  home 
front.  Let's  not  risk  his  losing  faith  In  us 
until  this  war  Is  completely  won  on  every 
front.  When  the  war's  over,  well  all  know 
It  " 

Bo.  nvlng  the  best  we  have  and  can,  we 
will  go  ahead  to  build  a  new  and  a  better 
social,  political,  and  economic  society,  nearer 
to  cur  heart's  desire,  based  on  American 
leadership,  maintained  by  American  power, 
and  dedicated  to  freedom.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  pay  a  price  for  freedcm.  for  no  price 
that  is  ever  asked  for  It  is  half  the  cost  of 
doing  without  It. 

But  do  not  be  too  optimistic.  This  Is  a 
light  to  the  finish  that  we  are  In.  We  are 
surrounded  right  here  at  home  by  clamorous 
political  experimenters,  social  upllfters,  and 
vigorous  radicals  who  have  little  respect  for 
the  past,  and  whose  chief  concern  for  the 
future  is  to  make  It  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  present.  Their  aim  Is  to  tear  up. 
everything  by  the  roots,  to  destroy  all  that 
has  been  done  and  to  begin  all  over  again. 
Such  a  progrrim  as  they  advocate  both 
(S>enly  and  insidiously  is  as  un-American, 
unintelligent,  and  as  Impractical  as  it  is 
dangerous. 

If  we  let  the  world  be  turne  1  over  to  them 
It  will  for  an  Indefinite  perlcd  be  a  regi- 
mented and  Government-controlled  world, 
ruled  by  force,  either  economic  or  military, 
or  both.  The  cho'ce  of  tcday  will  determine 
the  character  of  the  world  tomorrow. 

True  it  Is  that  the  forces  of  freedom  are 
on  the  march,  the  power  of  evil  is  faltering. 
the  day  of  retribution  comes  closer  every 
sunset  and  dawn,  but  we  should  redouble  our 
eflorts  to  speed  that  day. 

The  United  Nations  stand  before  the  altars 
of  common  cause — Intent,  not  upon  punish- 
ment, but  on  seeing  that  Justice  Is  done, 
which  Is  the  essence  of  what  we  are  fighting 
for.     Retributive  Justice.  If  jrou  ask  me. 

In  that  connection  may  I  say.  as  Herbert 
Hoover  said  the  other  day.  "A  Tiuddled  con- 
ception of  International  law  and  humanity 
must  not  be  used  as  a  shield  to  protect  peo- 
ple from  punishment  for  their  crimes.  It  Is 
only  by  a  tremendous  stretch  of  the  Imagi- 
nation that  many  of  these  misdeeds  can  be 
described  as  political.  The  ruthless  seizure 
of  private  property,  the  machine-gunning  of 
refugees,  the  shooting  of  hostages,  the  execu- 
tion of  p.lsonera  of  war.  the  extermination 
of  the  Jews,  the  excesses  against  the  civil 
pupulation  of  Hong  Kong,  Nanking,  and  the 
like,  arc  fiendish  crimes.    Furthermore,  they 


were  deliberately  and  systematically  organ- 
ized, which  aggravates  them  by  premeditation. 
And  the  criminals  include  not  only  the  hired 
hands  who  committed  such  crimes  but  the 
men  who  commanded  the  crimes  to  be  car- 
ried out  and  those  in  authority  who  refused 
to  intervene  to  stop  the  acts." 

And  "the  time  will  come,"  said  President 
Roosevelt,  "when  they  shall  all  have  to  stand 
in  courts  of  law  and  answer  for  their  acts." 
But,  lest  we  forget,  let  me  remind  you  here 
and  now  that  the  madness  of  German  and 
Japanese  ambitions  leaves  no  place  for  indi- 
vidual freedom  in  nations  built  and  organized 
like  communities  of  modern  barbarians.  For 
them  there  Is  neither  organized  international 
collaboration  nor  dealings  with  groups  of 
peoples  as  between  equals  and  equals. 

Such  concepts  are  outlawed  from  their 
thought  and  speech.  On  the  other  hand  the 
United  Nations,  great  and  small,  are  fighting 
for  the  right  for  all  to  live  Industrially,  Inde- 
pendently and  peacefully.  Peace  will  be  In- 
divisible for  all  of  them. 

Victory  in  this  war  should  be  a  human 
triumph.  The  sacred  rights  of  all  peoples  to 
choose  their  forms  of  government  should  be 
forever  established  as  the  foundation  of  free 
society,  based  on  the  promise  of  Independence 
and  the  restoration  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

The  promise  to  respect  the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  choose  their  form  of  government 
must  and  can  only  be  interpreted  and  con- 
strued to  be  an  expression  of  that  underlying 
faith  and  hope  In  mankind  which  In  days 
gone  by  produced  the  Magna  Carta,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man  as  our  forebears  set 
It  forth  in  our  BiU  of  Rights. 

It  expresses  the  profound  hope  we  hold 
that  our  dream,  of  "government  of  the  people. 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  '  the  world 
around  may  at  long  last  come  true. 

The  free  men  and  women  of  the  world 
propose  this  time  to  weld  and  rivet  together 
the  gains  they  make  and  are  making  at  the 
cost  of  so  much  in  blood  and  sweat  and  tears, 
needlessly,  but  because  of  which  they  inter  d 
to  see  to  it  this  time  that  such  a  wcr'.d 
catastrophe  shall  not  recur — shall  never  hap- 
pen again. 

They  have  not  come  so  far  on  the  re  ad  to 
victory  es  they  have  come  ci^ly  to  be  cheated 
cut  of  their  determination  to  establish  for 
themselves,  their  children,  and  these  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  a  peace  that  shall  be  en- 
during. 

That  is  what  we  are  fiphnng  fcr.  but  our 
responsibility  will  not  be  lifhtened  nor  Ufted 
nor  ended — 

"Till   the  lights  ccme   on   ega.n 
All  over  the  world.  " 


Old  First  Reformed  Church,  Pcssaic,  N.  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:JARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27.  1943 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Old 
First  Reformed  Church  of  ^assaic.  N.  J., 
this  week  celebrates  250  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  for  God  and  man.  His- 
torians recall  how  women  of  the  church 
went  out  with  their  baskets  to  feed  Gen. 
George  Washington's  weary  troops  when 
they  were  encamped  by  the  Gregory 
Avenue  Bridge,  and  the  Passaic  Herald- 
News  contributes  the  following  editorial 
on  the  life  of  this  old  cliurcb: 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FirTY   TEARS  0»  VOX  OF  OXJB 
HISTORIC   OLD  FIRST  CHURCH 

This  week  Is  an  occasion  of  great  Interest 
to  the  pa.stor  and  people  of  the  Old  First 
Reformed  Church,  one  in  which  all  the  resi- 
dents of  Passaic  and  vicinity  share  their  in- 
terest with  them,  extending  sincerest  felici- 
tations and  best  wishes. 

For  it  is  now  two  centuries  and  a  half  since 
the  first  recorded  religious  service  here  was 
held  in  the  home  of  Elias  Mlchelsen  (Vree- 
land)  at  what  new  Is  the  corner  of  First  and 
South  Streets  and  was  the  first  house  built 
In  Passaic  County.  Michelsen  was  one  of 
14  God-fearing  heads  of  families  from  Hol- 
land who  in  1679  purchased  from  the  native 
Lennl-Lenape  Indians  5.520  acres  of  fertile 
land  (including  the  present  cities  of  Passaic 
and  Clifton  and  a  large  part  of  Paterson) 
at  the  price  asked,  which  we  are  told  was 
several  coats,  blankets,  muskets,  handfuls 
of  powder,  and  strings  of  wampum,  which 
honorable  purchase  was  confirmed  In  1686 
by  the  Acquackanonk  Patent  granted  by  the 
English  Cri'wn. 

It  may  be  that  services  were  held  before 
June  12,  1C93.  but  that  is  the  earliest  date 
in  any  existing  record.  On  that  day  the  col- 
lection amounted  to  the  sum  of  18  stivers, 
cr  the  equivalent  of  $1.80.  Thus  the  story 
of  this  first  church  parallels  the  life  of  the 
city  of  Passaic  from  the  beginning  down  to 
the  present  moment,  a  story  which  Mrs. 
Harrictte  V.  A.  Doremus  has  brought  to- 
gether so  well  in  the  interesting  pamphlet 
published  by  the  parish  to  commemorate 
this  venerable  anniversary. 

"Whatever  the  exact  date  of  the  first  get- 
ting together  for  religious  worship,  we  know 
that  the  villa'»ers  held  services  In  Mlchelsen's 
house  until  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
first  little  log  church.  In  1702,  on  the  site  In 
River  Drive  where  the  congregation  wor- 
shipped for  200  years.  For  132  years  there 
wa.s  no  other  church  here,  it  served  a  radius 
of  30  miles,  and  for  123  of  those  years  Its 
ministry  v.as  cmdurted  in  the  Holland  lan- 
guage c.vciusivcly.  First  known  as  The  Low 
(Nether)  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Ach- 
cjufchnonk  on  March  23,  1795,  It  became 
officially  the  Protestant  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  at  Acquacl-ancnk,  which  has  re- 
ni.'.'.^cd   Its  nair.e  to  this  day. 

From  the  beginning,  when  the  men  took 
their  guns  with  them  to  service  and  a  gtiard 
was  maintained  ugain.'-.t  surprise  attack  by 
Indlr.r.-;,  the  "Old  First"  has  minlfterrd  to 
the  religii  us  and  educational  needs  of  the 
ccmmunity.  For  lor.g  It  maintained  the  only 
secular  sohocl,  the  Reverend  Guillr.uma 
Ecrcholf  (1634  1724)  bcin'^  the  first  village 
school  teacher  as  well  as  the  first  pas*or. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  services  of  14 
pasters  should  have  sufficed  fcr  250  years. 
Only  a  ncna^'cniinan  could  have  kncv.'n 
more  than  five — the  Reverend  J.  Pasc'iial 
S'rong.  the  lUvercnd  Dr  John  Gaston,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Anie  Veunema  (builder  of  t".;e 
present  church  at  the  turn  of  the  centu.y), 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Dav.-son.  and  f.ie 
Reverend  Millard  M.  GiL'crd,  S.  T.  M.,  tLe 
present  pasior 

Many  old  residents  recall  the  eld  church 
(the  tlilrd.  replacing  ont  cf  rough  field-stone 
built  in  1700)  which  stood  on  the  historic 
site  close  to  the  first  parsonage,  built  In 
1713,  and  which  later  became  the  historic 
"Tap  Houie  on  the  II. U"  where  General 
Waehin'^ton  spent  the  night  of  November 
21.  17iu.  when  his  harried  troops  re.^ted  after 
crohsin^  the  riv^r  and  the  old  bridge  had 
be  n  destroyed  to  ho'd  back  the  advancing 
B:r:ih.  Th:.-:  fine  eld  edifice  was  erected  in 
1829  and  served  the  congregation  until  the 
present  beautiful  structiu-e  was  dedicated  on 
June  22,  1902.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
community  when  the  old  church,  where  the 
revered  D:.  Gaston  (18S9-1925)  ministered 
so  long,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  March  17, 
1330.  but  the  memories  of  its  101  years  of 
ui^Xulness  live  on  in  the  new  edifice  of  s^m- 
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liar  Dutch  colonial  architecture  erected  soon 
afterward  by  the  present  owners,  the  Polish 
National  Catholic  Congregation  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul. 

All  able  to  do  so  will  attend  one  or  more  of 
the  observances  of  this  historic  occasion, 
which  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Friday, 
ana  Sunday 

Few  of  us  may  expect  to  be  here  on  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary,  but  we  may 
be  sure  the  "Old  First"  will  be  here,  doing 
good,  then,  and  in  the  time  of  the  latest  gen- 
eration of  men  and  women  of  Passaic. 


The  Two-thirds  Rule  of  the  Senate  and 
Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  27  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  over  the  radio  last 
Thursday  evening  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Ma- 
HONEYl  on  the  subject  Does  the  Two- 
thirds  Rule  of  the  Senate  Impede  United 
States  Foreign  Policy? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Does  the  two-thirds  rule  of  the  Senate  Im- 
pede  United   Slates   foreign   policy? 

The  answer  to  the  question  Is,  emphati- 
cally "Yes  ' 

By  a  malign  and  perverse  trick  of  fate, 
an  amendment  offered  by  James  Madison 
in  the  constitutional  convention  excepting 
treaties  ol  peace  from  the  two-thirds  rule, 
although  It  had  been  adopted  without  ob- 
jection on  September  7.  1787.  was  ehminated 
the  next  day.  As  a  result  the  last  50  years 
have  told  the  story  of  the  frustration  of  the 
hopes  and  the  will  of  the  American -TJeople 
that  this  Government  would  lead  the  world 
to  permanent  peace 

Democratic  and  Republican  Presidents  alike 
have  been  defeated  in  their  efforts  to  effec- 
tuate this  hope  because  the  two-thirds  rule 
has  become  an  instrument  In  the  hands  of 
an  irreconcilable  minority  to  prevent  the  ma- 
jority from  effectuating  Its  policy 

It  was  the  two-thirds  rule  that  prevented 
Ciover  Cleveland  from  obtaining  a  treaty 
of  arbitration  with  Great  Britain  It  was 
the  two-thirds  rule  primarily  which  rendered 
Ineffective  the  efforts  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  William  Howard  Taft  to  carry  out  the 
same  policy  of  arbitration  with  Germany, 
France.  Great  Britain,  and  seven  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  .was  the  two-thirds  rule  which,  under 
Woodrow  Wilson,  defeated  the  will  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
America  by  preventing  our  adherence  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  was  the  two-thirds 
rule  which.  In  1935,  prevented  our  becoming 
a  party  to  the  World  Court. 

It  Is  the  two-thirds  rule  which  now  lies 
across  the  path  of  progress  as  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  winning  of  world  peace  as 
the  fruit  of  the  terrible  sacrifices  of  this  war. 

The  Cleveland  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote 
of  43  to  26,  yet  It  was  defeated  because  It 
lacked  two-thirds.  Although  the  Hay  arbi- 
tration treaties  obtained  the  necessary  two- 


thirds  vote,  the  power  of  the  minority  was 
so  strengthened  by  the  rule  that  a  resolution 
was  attached  of  such  deadly  effect  that  both 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  Howard 
Taft  declined  to  proceed  further.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  declared  that  he  would  not  be  a 
party  to  what  he  called  a  sham  and  Taft 
abandoned  all  further  effort  to  substitute 
arbitration  fcr  war. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  was  approved 
in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  49  to  35,  7  votes 
short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds.  The  World 
Court,  supported  though  it  was  by  52  Sen- 
ators as  against  36.  also  failed  by  7  votes. 

Thus  the  record  is  clear  The  painful 
progress  of  the  people  toward  world  peace 
through  half  a  century  has  been  delayed  and 
defeated  by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which,  as  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  ex- 
pressed It  upon  the  floor  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  "puts  It  Into  the  power  of  a 
minority  to  control  the  will  of  a  majority  " 

I  undertake  to  say  that  10.500.000  young 
men  of  America  are  under  arms  today  fight- 
ing in  a  global  war  on  every  continent  and 
on  every  sea.  from  Iceland  and  Alaska  In  the 
north  to  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  In  the  south  because  this  rule  has  pre- 
vented America  from  taking  the  position  of 
world  leadership  which  destiny  has  thrust 
upon  It.  Because  of  the  rule  we  were  unable 
to  achieve  peace  by  peaceful  means  and  we 
have  been  driven  to  war. 

The  rejection  of  the  League  of  Nations  was 
the  victory  of  17  Senators  over  78.  These  17 
concentrated  their  efforts  upon  seducing  the 
Republican  majority  to  attach  reservations 
which  they  fondly  hoped  would  kill  the  treaty 
and  then,  when  the  reservations  had  been  at- 
tached, they  voted  solidly  against  their  handi- 
work. 

Surely  it  cannot  now  be  said  that  anything 
was  gained  by  the  defeat  of  the  League  Cove- 
nant. The  argument  against  It  was  that  the 
United  States  should  Isolate  Itself,  that  It 
could  stay  at  peace  though  all  the  rest  of 
the  globe  were  engulfed  In  the  flames  of  war. 
We  know  now  that  that  was  Impossible. 

The  defeat  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  d'd 
not  keep  us  at  peace.  On  the  contrary.  It 
made  war  more  Inevitable.  Because  the  de- 
feat was  the  denial  of  the  hjpes  of  America, 
we  turned  to  Ineffective  substitutes.  For 
lack  of  a  League  Covenant  we  had  a  disarma- 
ment conference  We  scrapped  a  fleet  that 
was  second  to  none  in  all  the  world  and  we 
put  the  feet  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  upon 
the  ladder  of  world  power  by  permitting  him 
to  build  up  a  navy  while  we  were  tearing  ours 
down  Thus,  because  of  the  tragic  error  of 
1920  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  straight  road 
to  peace,  we  weakened  ourselves  In  the  face 
of  the  oriental  power  which,  a  quarter  cen- 
tury later,  frankly  announced  Its  purpose — a 
vain  one,  thank  God — to  make  an  aggressor's 
peace  In  the  White  House  at  Washington. 

If  the  two-thirds  rule  which  has  effectively 
prevented  us  from  achieving  world  peaoe  bad 
applied  to  the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
on  February  8.  1941,  that  law  would  not  have 
been  enacted.  Germany  by  this  time  would 
have  overrun  England,  and  Russia,  for  lack 
of  our  lend-lease  aid,  would  be  reeling  before 
the  Nazi  armies  and  we  would  be  carrying 
on  the  Japanese  war  alone.  Lend-lease  was 
approved  In  the  Senate  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  60  to  31,  but  It  lacked  2  votes  short 
of  a  two-thirds 

The  two-thirds  rule  was  an  Inheritance 
from  the  Articles  of  Confederation  when,  be- 
cause there  was  no  Executive  and  the  Colo- 
nies had  not  yet  been  welded  Into  an  indis- 
soluble Union,  It  was  provided  that  foreign 
relations  should  be  conducted  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  delegates.  It  was  an  In- 
heritance from  the  days  when  the  scattered 
settlers  upon  the  Mississippi  River  were  fear- 
ful that  that  stream  might  be  bargained  away 
to  the  French.  It  was  an  inheritance  of  the 
days  when  the  inhabitants  of  New  England 
were  fearful  that  their  fishing  rights  in  New- 


foundland might  be  sacrificed.  It  has  ham- 
pered our  foreign  policy  and  upset  the  proper 
relationship  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  power.  It  has  placed  In  the  band* 
of  an  Irreconcilable  minority  an  Instrument 
to  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  haa 
created  an  opportunity  for  the  narrow  spirit 
of  partisanship  to  make  war  upon  the  na- 
tional good  and  it  has  operated  to  expand 
the  powers  of  the  Executive  at  the  expenae 
of  the  Senate  by  steadily  broadening  the  field 
In  which  foreign  relations  are  condtjcted  by 
Executive  agreement  rather  than  by  treaty. 

The  abolition  of  the  two-tblrda  rule  would 
reopen  the  door  to  peace  and  would  reestab- 
lish a  desirable  mutual  confidence  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Senate  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs. 


Competition  of  GoTemment  Lendinf 
Agencies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ERREH  P.  SCRIVNER 

OP  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1943 

Mr.  SCRIVNER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  am  including  a  condensa- 
tion of  an  address  delivered  by  Claude  P. 
Pack,  president  of  the  Home  State  Bank. 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  before  the  State 
bank  division  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  in  New  York  City,  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1943. 

This  article  supplements  recent  re- 
marks made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  is  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  study 
of  governmental  interference  with  free 
enterprise;  it  exposes  subsidized  compe- 
tition; and  it  demonstrates  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  bureaucratic  agencies. 

The  address  follows: 

The  American  people  are  yet  only  half 
conscious  of  the  fact  that.  In  the  short 
period  of  a  decade,  a  great  banking  system 
largely  owned  and  sponsored  by  their  Oov- 
ernment  and  operating  under  Oovemment 
subsidy  has  come  Into  existence  alongslda 
our  private  banking  system.  A  few  years 
ago  most  people  complacently  took  It  for 
granted  that  the  Government's  going  into 
the  business  of  lending  money  was  a  tem- 
porary episode,  due  to  a  great  emergency. 
But  the  emergency  is  long  past;  the  rail- 
roads are  doing  a  land-ofBce  business  and 
are  now  largely  independent  cf  the  R.  F.  C; 
distress  real  estate  not  only  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  but  a  great  real-estate  boom  is  ac- 
tually under  way;  and  the  American  farm 
is  experiencing  a  prosperity  such  as  comes 
only  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  ^.e  emer- 
gency Is  past  but  the  activity  of  the  Oovein- 
ment  as  a  money  lender — especially  in  fields 
competitive  with  country  banks — continues 
to  grow. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Naturally,  the  question  arises:  What  has 
been  the  cause  and  what  Is  the  driving 
force  responsible  for  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  this  Government  money-lending  business? 
The  Federal  Farm  Loan  banks  go  back  to 
1916,  but  It  must  be  evident  to  anyone  that 
most  of  the  Government  lending  agencies 
are  a  byproduct,  first,  of  the  agrlciiltural 
distress  following  the  First  World  War  snd,> 
then,  of  the  great  depression.  In  one  sense. 
the  great  depression  represented  the  final 
liquidation   of   the  First   World   War.    The 
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economic  wrecknpe  following  In  Its  wake  was 
unparalleled.  The  state  of  affairs  became 
Buch  that  It  was  the  considered  Judgment  of 
the  American  people  that  the  Government 
must  step  Ir  and  support  certain  weak  situa- 
tions. Government  credit  wos  made  avail- 
able to  railroads,  banks,  owners  of  urban 
real  estate  and  farmers.  Conditions  had 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  private  lenders — 
operating  with  other  peoples  money — could 
not  deal  with  the  situation.  The  result  was 
that  we  emerged  from  that  experience  with 
the  Government  more  deeply  Involved  in 
the  money-lending  business  than  ever  be- 
fore known  In  American  history.  In  this 
■enae  this  new  Government  activity  was  the 
product  of  the  First  World  War  and  the  eco- 
nomic distress  that  followed  It. 

It  is  sheer  nonsense  for  anyone  to  attempt 
to  say  just  what  Congress  had  in  mind  when 
it  created  these  agencies.  The  bureaucrats 
now  running  them  say  that  It  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  they  should  be  new  and 
permanent  lending  agencies — not  just  meas- 
ures for  emergency  and  relief.  There  are 
many  people  In  this  country  who  believe  in 
the  nationalization  of  credit;  that  is,  that 
the  Government  should  do  all  the  money 
lending.  Naturally,  the  difllcultles  In  the 
credit  aystem  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
depression  presented  an  opportunity  made  to 
order  for  those  who  believe  in  the  natlonall- 
Eatlon  of  credit  and  these  people  were  quick 
to  see  the  opportunity  and  make  the  most 
of  It.  But  it  proves  nothing  to  point  to 
speeches  made  in  Congreas,  or  phraseology 
In  the  various  laws,  to  substantiate  the  view 
that  Congress  Intended  to  create  a  new 
banJting  system.  The  facts  are  that  most  of 
these  agencies  got  a  firm  lease  on  life  in  a 
time  of  great  national  emergency  and  they 
owe  their  great  vitality  today  to  the  critical 
days  between  1830  and  1934.  as  well  as  to 
the  believers  in  soclali«ed  credit.  Once  these 
agencies  were  set  up  their  great  competitive 
advantage  dua  to  the  element  of  subsidy  to- 
gether with  the  well-known  vices  of  bureauc- 
racy, accounts  for  their  ever-expanding  ac- 
tivity in  a  time  when  abounding  war  pros- 
perity has  taken  the  place  of  the  great  emer- 
gency to  which  they  owe  so  much. 

The  people  wbo  run  these  agencies  are 
human  beings  like  ourselves  and  work  'or  a 
living.  Each  man  knows  that  his  job  and 
bis  advancement  are  at  stake.  It  Is  only 
human  that  he  strives  to  make  a  showing  by 
Increasing  the  volume  of  his  work  and  the 
number  of  persons  under  his  direction.  Tcu 
•nd  I  would  do  the  same  thing.  Raymond 
Ifoley,  in  an  editorial  in  Newsweek  for  July 
10,  quotes  as  follows  from  a  letter  of  a  man 
who  had  recently  "entered  the  colossal  Fed- 
eral machine": 

"BKh  section  head  is  obsessed  by  the  Fed- 
eral psychosis  of  fearing  that  he  really  Isn't 
M  Important  as  he  thinks  he  is  and  that  some 
day  his  work  and  his  section's  work  might 
diminish.  Therefore,  he  argues  to  himself. 
I  must  get  more  work  all  the  time,  take  over 
more  duties,  create  new  duties  which  I  mxist 
conTlnce  my  superior  are  essential.  It  never 
occurs  to  such  people  that  their  work  might 
be  diminishing  because  they  are  finishing 
the  Job  they  were  hired  to  do  or  conversely. 
Uut  they  aren't  getting  less  busy  because 
they  haven't  been  going  after  their  particular 
Job  In  a  straightforward  manner." 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  everyone  connected 
with  these  agencies  has  convinced  himself 
that  Coogreas  intended  them  to  be  permanent 
Institutions.  "Bureeucracy  gone  to  seed" 
•ccotints  for  representations  of  the  R.  A.  C.  C. 
tbe  F.  8.  A.  and  the  Production  Credit  System 
scouring  the  country,  drumming  up  new  busi- 
ness, bombardment  of  the  air  waves  with 
propaganda  and  tbe  use  of  movie  films  telling 
tbalr  story  to  the  farmer  and  the  attractively 
Illustrated  literature,  printed  in  the  G3vern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  designed  to  convince 
tbe  farmer  that  these  Government  lending 


agencies  are  pecuUsrly  adapted  to  meet  el\ 
of  the  farmer's  credit  needs.  All  these  sub- 
sidized activities  a'-e  the  ripened  fruit  of 
bureaucracy — not  the  design  of  Congie38 
weighed  down  with  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  a  great  emergency. 

Competitive  advantages  of  Government 
agencies  have  been  an  Important  factor  in 
helping  the  bureaucrat  expand  his  activities. 
Today,  we  are  interested  primarily  in  the 
competition  of  these  agencies  with  commer- 
cial banks;  and  among  commercial  banks,  the 
competition  is  most  acute  In  rural  com- 
munities. •  •  •  It  Is  In  a  set-up  such  as 
the  P.  C.  A.  that  the  small  bureaucrat  has 
taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  sales  manual  of  the 
life  insurance  agent,  when  it  comes  to  fer- 
reting out  prospects  for  loans. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  cases  that  illustrate 
the  difficiilty  of  a  typical  country  bank  in 
meeting  this  competition.  A  ccuntry  bank  Is 
a  unit  institution  and  operates  In  a  restricted 
territory.  Sound  management  demands  that 
its  loan  rate  conform  to  risk  and  cost  factors. 
But  the  Government  agency,  operating  over 
the  whole  ccuntry,  tends  to  standardize  its 
rate  and  this  means  that.  In  specific  cases, 
rates  do  not  reflect  to  the  full  these  risk  and 
cost  factors. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  is  the  data  given 
publicity  recently  by  the  American  Bankers 
Asisociation.  dealing  with  operating  results  of 
14  P.  C.  A.'s  In  Kansas  and  the  same  number 
in  Missouri.  Of  the  14  P.  C.  A.'s  in  Kansas,  6 
failed  to  have  suflScient  Income  from  loans  in 
1942  to  cover  expenses  and  In  only  3  of  them 
did  the  Government  own  less  than  half  of  the 
stockholders"  equity.  In  one  case  the  average 
rate  needed  to  pay  expenses  was  8  4  percer.t 
while  the  average  rate  actually  charged  was 
5.6  percent.  In  this  particular  case  10  percent 
would  have  been  required  to  pay  operating  ex- 
penses and  allow  2>2  percent  on  the  tax- 
payer's capital  which  the  Government  is  do- 
nating. This  was  the  extreme  case,  but  in 
9  of  the  14  Kansas  P.  C.  A.'s  the  average  rate 
actually  charged  was  InsufQcient  to  poy 
operating  expenses  and  2'2  percent  on  the 
Government  Investment.  And.  of  course,  we 
must  not  forget  the  borrowers  own  capital 
which  he  must  commit  to  this  enterprise  and 
on  which  he  gets  no  return.  In  Missouri  the 
situation  was  even  worse.  Last  year  the  Gov- 
ernment was  furnishing  68  percent  of  the 
capital  of  the  14  P.  C.  A.'s  operating  in  that 
State  and  9  of  these  14  agencies  did  not 
collect  enough  Interest  to  cover  operating  ex- 
penses. While  an  average  rate  of  only  5  5 
percent  actually  was  charged,  an  average  rate 
of  6.4  percent  would  have  been  necessary  to 
cover  expenses  and  pay  2' a  percent  on  the 
Government's  contribution.  Only  1  of  the 
14  P.  C.  A.'s  in  Mlssoiorl  had  suflScient  earn- 
ings to  meet  operating  expenses  and  provide 
such  a  return  on  the  taxpayer's  investment. 

Since  Kansas  and  Missouri  are  great  agri- 
cultural States  and  the  Production  Credit  As- 
sociation deals  almost  wholly  wltl.  farmers 
and  stockmen,  these  Kansas  and  Missouri 
figures  are,  no  doubt,  representative  of  the 
general  situation  which  country  banks  face. 
But,  how  can  a  country  bank  meet  such  com- 
petition? A  bank  has  to  meet  its  operating 
expenses,  Including  taxes,  and  it  must  earn 
a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital  invest- 
ment. And.  more  Important  still,  the  banl^ 
must  set  up  out  of  operating  Income — free 
from  subsidy — reserves  to  meet  Inevitable 
lasses.  None  of  these  things  are  required  of 
the  P.  C.  A.  But  this  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
story.  The  country  bank  is  a  community  in- 
stitution and  as  such  It  pays  taxes  and  per- 
forms a  hundred  and  one  free  services.  The 
country  bank  supplies  Its  community  with 
the  currency  needed;  it  helps  the  farmer  with 
his  income-tax  statement.  It  handles  ration 
coupons.  It  sells  Government  bonds  and  col- 
lects Federal  Income  taxes  gratis  for  the  Gov- 
eriunent.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the  local 
bank  must  participate  in  all  campaigns  for 


charitable  and  benevolent  funds.  The  figures 
ju.'-t  quoted  shew  that,  if  the  P.  C.  A.'s  had 
to  do  only  one  cf  these  things,  namely,  earn 
2' J  pi; cent  en  the  capital  the  Government 
Is  donating,  more  than  half  of  them  In 
Kansas,  and  all  but  one  of  them  In  Missouri, 
would  be  in  the  red  and  survive  only  because 
cf  the  kn^-.suffcnng  taxpayer's  subsidy. 

A  subsidi?ed  loan  rate  and  a  complete  free- 
dom from  taxes  and  the  costs  cf  any  commu- 
nity service  provide  a  perfect  set-up  for  ad- 
vertising that  the"  country  bank — working 
alone — cannot  meet.  A  small  country  bank — 
working  al  ;ne — cannot  afford  to  buy  radio 
time  and  n^ake  extensive  use  of  movie  films; 
but  these  Government  agencies  can  and  do — 
telling  the  farmer  how  they  are  equipped  to 
care  for  his  every  credit  need.  Neither  can 
the  country  bank — working  alone — afford  to 
print  and  circulate  beautifully  illustrated  lit- 
erature among  farmers  telling  them  Its  story. 
There  are  two  pamphlets  prepared  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  for  distribution 
among  farmers  and  printed  by  the  Govern- 
ment Pnntin?  Office.  These  circulars  are 
masterpieces  of  persuasive  writing  and  the 
printers  art  and  have  been  printed  by  the 
United  States  Government  itself,  why  should 
the  farmer  not  be  impressed? 

One  IS  entitled  'A  B  C's  of  Credit  for  the 
Farm  Family."  This  20-page  pamphlet  is 
produced  on  expensive  magazine  print  and 
attractively  Illustrated  throughout.  One  sec- 
tion bears  the  caption,  "Shopping  for  credit," 
from  which  I  quote  verbatim: 

"If  you  are  sure  you  will  be  better  off  If 
you  bt  rrow,  shop  for  credit,  just  as  you  would 
shop  for  any  ether  purchase.     Each  lending 
aeeiicy  otTers  terms  and  other  services  that 
are  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  one  or 
more  types  of  borrowers.     You  will  want  to 
ask  yourselves  such  questions  as  these:  What 
kind   of   lending   agency   will   best   suit   our 
family    needs?       Is    tlie    agency    financially 
sound?    Is  it  reputable?    What  are  the  costs 
of  obtaining  a  loan  from  It?     What  are  the 
Interest  rates?     How  long  do  the  loans  run? 
Will  we  be  forced  to  relinance  before  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  paying  the  debt  In  full?" 
Notice  how  skillfully  these  questions  tend 
to  EU22r.=t  thnt  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Farm    Credit    Administration   offer   the    best 
barealn  to  the  shopper  for  credit,  and  at  the 
same    time   may    easily   rai.xe   doubts   In   the 
mind    of    the    reader    as    to    whether    other 
srurces  of  credit.  Including  banks,  are  "finan- 
cially sound  cr  reputable."    Farmers  are  gen- 
erally skeptical  cf  hiehly  colored  advertising 
mediums.     They  are  usually  qu.ick  to  detect 
statements  that  are  misleading  or  contain  a 
douhle  meaninsr.    However,  when  one  of  these 
attractive  pamphlets  Is  handed  to  a  farmer 
by  a  representative  of  a  Government  lending 
agency  and  Is  plainly  marked  "United  States 
Government  Printing  Office."  he  assumes.  In 
gcrd  faith,  that  the  Integrity  of  his  Govern- 
ment Is  back  cf  such  printed  word  and  that 
he  can  accept  Its  contents  at  100  percent  face 
value. 

The  second  circular  Is  of  most  Interest  to 
conm^ercial  banks,  for  It  Is  called  Short  Term 
Creel. t:  A  Good  Farm  Tool.  This  pamphlet, 
too.  is  beautifully  dene,  and  also  is  printed  by 
the  Gcvernmont  Printing  Office.  •  •  • 
This  pamphlet  is  a  clever  piece  of  advertising 
and  American  business  firms  that  have  been 
hauled  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  the  charge  of  unfair  and  dishonest  ad- 
vertising v,-ould   be  Interested  In  It. 

This  pan-.phl' :t  docs  a  very  neat  job  of  get- 
ting over  to  the  farmer  the  idea  that  Govern- 
ment lending  apcncies  are  better  able  to  take 
care  of  the  farmer's  short-term  credit  needs 
than  any  other  set-up.  It  lists  and  com- 
ments en  the  various  kinds  of  lending  In- 
stitutions. For  instance.  It  says  that  "com- 
mercial barks,  as  the  name  Implies,  are  pri- 
marily banks  for  trade  and  industrial  busi- 
ness."   This  pamF^iet  is  written  for  farmers 
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and  the  Inference  Is  clear  that  the  country 
bank — the  only  bank  that  the  farmer  knows — 
Is  not  well  suited  to  a  farmer's  needs.  The 
ground  for  this  Inference  is  the  subterfuge 
that  a  country  bank — being,  technically,  a 
commercial  bank — is  primarily  for  trade  and 
Industrial  business.  It  further  says  that 
since  deposit  funds  are  subject  to  Im.mcdiate 
withdrawal  and  because  of  State  and  Federal 
re<Tulations.  a  lar^e  part  cf  commercial  bank 
loans  must  be  self-liquidating  in  30  to  90 
days.  Th.e  pamphlet  also  states  that  "vary- 
ing money  market  conditions  and  unstable 
local  situations  soqjetlmcs  have  required 
commercial  banks  to  modify  loan  policies  and 
discontinue  granting  renewals."  We  are  not 
saying  that  these  statements  are  actual  false- 
hoods: A  half  truth  Is,  technically,  a  truth; 
but  the  net  effect  of  it  is  a  falsehood.  The 
Idea  planted  firmly  in  the  mind  of  the  farmer 
Is  that  the  country  bank  must  make  short- 
term  loans  and  that  It  may  not  grant  re- 
newals. This  point  Is  driven  home  with  the 
following  statement:  "It  is  better  never  to 
ov  n  a  binder  than  to  depend  on  It  and  have 
It  break  down  beyond  repair  at  harvest  time. 
Likewise,  it  is  better  to  forego  using  credit 
at  all  than  to  base  farming  plans  on  using  It 
Und  then  find  the  lending  agency  unable  to 
supply  funds  "  You  would  think  from  this 
thrt  country  banks  do  not  make  loans  to 
farmers  for  more  than  90  days,  or  ordinarily 
do  not  grant  renewals.  Anyone  knows  that 
country  banks  do  make  a  practice  of  making 
loans  for  more  than  90  days.  •  •  •  But 
the  clever  pamphlet  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration is  mysteriously  silent  on  these 
matters.  A  statement  of  all  the  facts 
wouldn't  help  their  case. 

In  speaking  of  Interest  rates  charged  by 
commercial  banks  the  pamphlet  says  "Inter- 
est rates  vary  widely,  the  range  being  from  5 
to  10  percent.  Other  charges  may  or  may  not 
be  added."  In  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  the  Production  Credl^^  Association  the  fol- 
lowing statement  Is  made  about  Interest 
rates:  "The  rate  now  is  4' 2  percent  and  Is 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
member  borrower  pays  the  cost  of  Inspecting 
the  security  as  well  as  the  fees  for  recording 
chattel  mortgages  when  these  are  necessary." 
That  4'2  percent  rate,  standing  alone  as  It 
does,  looks  good  to  the  farmer  and  Is  fine 
for  advertising.  The  Incidental  additional 
costs  mentioned  Iook  trivial,  but  candor 
would  seem  to  demand  that  the  farmer's 
attention  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Incidental  expenses,  together  with  2' 2  per- 
cent on  the  taxpayer's  money  Involved, 
would  have  raised  the  rate  last  year  to  an 
average  of  5  7  percent  In  Kansas  and  6.4  per- 
cent In  Mis.-ourl.  and  If  the  farmer's  own 
required  investment  were  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  average  rate  would  have  been  even 
higher.  These  agencies,  with  their  desire  to 
do  good  would,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  shocked 
if  someone  were  to  raise  the  question 
whether  their  attractive  literature  Is  alto- 
gether fair  advertising  or  raise  the  question 
of  the  ethics  of  using  the  taxpayer's  money 
for  this  kind  of  public  education. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  the  Government  lending  agencies  pay 
taxes,  earn  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, charge  rates  In  every  community  that 
cover  :l.sk  and  cost  factors,  set  up  a  reserve 
for  Inrvitable  losses  out  of  operating  In- 
come— free  from  subsidy — handle  ration  cou- 
pons, sell  Government  bonds,  collect  Federal 
Income  taxes,  contribute  In  terms  of  dollars 
and  hours,  all  of  the  community  services  now 
performed  gratis  by  banks — and  their  fate  is 
sealed.  No  Government  agency  can  compete 
with  private  enterprise  when  favoritism  and 
subsidy  are  eliminated. 

The  program  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation has  focused  the  spotlight  of  pub- 


licity upon  the  unfair,  unethical,  and  un- 
sound practices  of  the  R.  A  C.  C,  the  F  S.  A.. 
and  the  P.  C.  A.  by  assembling  and  presenting 
factual  data  relating  to  the  uneconomical 
operations  of  these  agencies  to  committees 
and  leaders  of  Congress.  •  •  •  The  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Byrd  committee  paved 
the  way  for  the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
WHrnEY.  of  Nebraska,  providing  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  R.  A.  C.  C.  This  bill  will  be 
acted  upon  in  the  forthcoming  session  of 
Congress  The  program  Is  definitely  directed 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  present  sub- 
sidy of  the  P  C.  A.  system,  represented  by  the 
«120.000.COO  of  cost-free  capital  donated  by  i 
the  Government,  which,  when  eliminated, 
will  compel  the  P.  C.  A.  system  to  pay  its 
own  way. 

•  •  •  Attention  should  be  directed  not 
only  to  the  waste  and  extravagance  of  the 
promotional  policies  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
they  contribute  little  or  nothing  in  th-  way 
of  taxes  to  the  community,  the  State,  or 
the  Federal  Government.  Neither  do  they 
share  In  a  multitude  of  community  responsi- 
bilities willingly  shared  by  country  banks. 
The  public  must  come  to  realize  that  the 
P.  C.  A.'s  exist  only  because  of  the  long- 
suffering  taxpayer's  subsidy.  This  subsidy 
should  now  be  stopped. 

In  many  localities  Interest  rates  charged 
by  banks  still  need  to  be  adjusted  to  a  basis 
that  will  be  fair  both  to  the  borrower  and 
the  lender.  Maturities  should  be  studied  In 
each  Individual  case  so  that  the  loan  will 
extend  over  the  prcxluctlon  period  and  allow 
for  orderly  marketing  of  the  crop  or  livestock 
involved.  Banking  must  continue  to  be  alert 
to  the  ever-changing  needs  of  business,  in- 
cluding agriculture,  and  gear  Its  operations 
to  meet  the  demands  of  each  new  period. 

Country  banks  may  well  be  able  to  learn 
something  from  the  aggressive  merchandis- 
ing methods  used  by  the  P.  C.  A.  •  •  • 
Gocxl  use  may  be  made  of  the  slogan — "Bank 
credit  is  the  best  farm  credit." 

As  bankers,  we  must  look  ahead  and  plan 
for  the  post-war  era  and  the  part  which  the 
chartered  banking  system  must  be  prepared 
to  undertake.  When  the  war  is  over  some 
way  must  be  found  to  Insure  full  production 
and  maximum  employment.  Only  in  that 
way  can  we  avoid  serious  social  consequences 
and  provide  a  tax  base  that  will  support  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  that  appear  Inevitable. 
With  a  public  debt  that  may  easily  approxi- 
mate $300,000,000,000,  the  Government  wUl 
be  In  no  condition  to  continue  pouring  out 
vast  sums  to  stimulate  employment.  Reli- 
ance mu.'st  be  placed  on  private  business  and 
Industry  to  give  employment.  Necessary  In- 
centives must  be  provided  to  encourage  pri- 
vate business  to  launch  out  aggressively  into 
new  frontiers  and  to  assume  the  risks  that  are 
Inherent  in  an  expanding  economy.  Hand  In 
hand  with  such  an  aggressive  private  business 
system  must  go  a  virile  banking  system  that 
can  assume  the  risks  of  necessary  financing. 

The  real  issue,  as  I  see  It,  is  to  maintain  an 
ever-expanding  business  economy  and  a 
sound  banking  system  to  fljiance  full  produc- 
tion, provide  maximum  employment,  re-cre- 
ate the  wealth  destroyed  by  war,  and  lift  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  people  to  ever- 
higher  levels.  Only  an  atmosphere  of  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  and  Individual  Initiative 
can  be  depended  upon  to  release  the  creative 
potentialities  of  the  human  spirit  that  alone 
can  meet  and  solve  the  colossal  problems  of 
the  period  which  lies  ahead.  We  may  well 
keep  In  the  forefront  of  our  thinking  the 
Immortal  words  recently  uttered  by  the  in- 
imitable Winston  Chvirchlll,  when  he  said: 

"We  must  beware  of  trying  to  build  a  so- 
ciety In  which  nobody  coimts  for  an3rthlng 
except  a  politician  or  an  official,  a  society 
where  enterprise  gains  no  reward  and  thrift 
no  privileges." 


San  Francisco :  Ctj  of  Indastrial  Peact 
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Wednesday,  October  27.  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH,  Mr.  Speaker,  employer 
and  employee  cooperate  In  San  Pran- 
cisco.  For  years  my  home  city  has  taken 
the  lead  in  demonstrating  how  labor  and 
capital  may  work  together  harmoniously. 

In  extending  my  remarks  I  include  an 
editorial  entitled  "San  Francisco:  City 
of  Industrial  Peace"  published  In  the 
Daily  Commercial  News  of  San  Francisco 
on  October  22.  1943.  This  article  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  loyal  patriotic  senti- 
ment in  the  city  by  the  Gtolden  Gate. 

SAN    FUANCISCO:    CTTT   OF  INDU8TUAL   FIACB 

San  Francisco  has  been  remarkably  free  of 
labor-management  conflict  since  the  middle 
of  last  May.  a  period  of  6  months.  It  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  the  San  Francisco  Em- 
ployers* Council.  This  la  the  best  record  of 
industrial  peace  established  in  tbe  city  since 
the  council  began  operating  in  February  1939, 
and  for  some  years  previous  to  that  date. 

Altogether,  for  the  first  9  months  of  1943, 
ending  September  30.  only  four  strikes  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  council,  two 
of  them  lasting  4  days  and  two  only  1  day 
each.  With  no  strilfts  on  the  horizon,  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment In  San  Francisco  will  end  the  year  194ft 
with  the  best  record  In  pe«ceful  labor  rela- 
tions since  1932. 

Last  year  there  was  a  total  of  13  strikes,  a 
drop  of  31  from  a  total  of  44  in  1941,  This 
put  San  Francisco  near  the  bottom  of  a  list 
of  29  American  cities  in  the  number  of  1943 
strikes — the  twenty-sixth — although  in  pop- 
ulation it  ranks  twelfth.  Provided  the  rela- 
tions between  organized  labor  and  manage- 
ment continue  on  the  present  even  course  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  It  seems  safe  to 
predict  that  San  Francisco  will  win  national 
recognition  as  the  white  spot  of  Industrial 
peace  among  large  American  cities  on  which 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  re- 
ports Industrial  disputes. 

War  pressures,  of  cotirse,  were  and  are 
mainly  responsible  for  San  Francisco's  falling 
strike  records,  but  another  Important  reason 
is  the  fact  that  relations  between  labor  and 
Industry  here  are  organized  collectively  be- 
tween employer  groups  and  labor  tmlons  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  comparable 
community  in  the  United  States.  The  sig- 
nificance of  such  Industry-wide  coUective  bar- 
gaining in  the  stability  of  our  labor  relations 
is  Indicated  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  showing  that  more  than  76  percent  of 
all  the  strikes  called  In  the  United  States  In 
1942  were  against  Individual  Industrial  busi- 
ness establishments,  rather  than  against  em- 
ployer Industry  groups.  These  individual 
strikes  last  year  Involved  69  percent  of  all 
workers  affected  by  strikes  throughout  the 
United  States. 

W^lle  strikes  and  controversies  droi^sed 
during  the  first  three-quarters  of  1943.  war- 
time services  of  the  council  increased  enor- 
mously in  representation  of  its  members 
under  War  Labor  Board  and  Manpower  Com- 
mission procedures.  Prom  January  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30  the  council  served  Its  members  in 
385  individual  cases  in  these  categories. 
These  services  involved  the  gathering,  analy- 
sis, preparation,  and  submiss'on  of  data,  par- 
ticularly to  the  War  Labor  Board,  In  behalf 
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of  members,  both  In  wage  disputes  with  labor 
organizations  and  in  voluntary  agreements 
for  which  War  Labor  Board  approval  was 
necessary 

In  addition  to  these  special  wartime  serv- 
ices, the  council  handled  a  total  of  IH  labor 
controversies  during  the  ilrst  9  mon;hs  of 
the  year,  Including  the  negotiation  of  70  col- 
lective labor  agreements  covering  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions  of  17.505  em- 
ployees in  701  San  Francisco  industries  and 
business  establishments. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  year  was  marked 
bj^^the appointment  of  President  Roth  of  otu* 
TOuncll  as  an  Industry  mem!:>er  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  to  succeed  Roger  D. 
Lapham  Mr.  Roth's  appoiniment  may  be 
considered  by  all  of  our  members  as  national 
recognition  by  large  employers  throughout 
the  United  States  and  by  the  national  ad- 
ministration of  the  work  of  the  council  in  the 
field  of  labor  relations  and  a  compliment  to 
ten  Pranclsco. 


DcpIetioD  of  Our  Oil  Reseiret 
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Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said,  much  has  been  written  &ho\it 
the  grave  peril  facing  the  United  States 
from  depletion  of  our  oil  reserves.  Let 
us  face  the  facts.  Our  supplies  are  run- 
ning low.  As  Congressmen  we  will  be 
remiss  in  our  duty  unless  we  constantly 
give  the  people  the  true  picture.  They 
want  to  know  exact  conditions.  No  use 
minimizing  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation. To  increase  production,  the 
price  of  crude  oil  should  be  raised  at 
least  35  cents  per  barrel.  California  is 
one  of  the  major  oil  producing  States, 
and  I  include  an  article  appearing  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 23.  1943: 

Hovss  Tout  Untrd  aiAns  Faces  Oil  Faminx 
•T  IMS — ^Pucx  Riss  Pbclakxd  Nxedxd  to 
Boost  Wildcattimg  ro«  New  Resxbtxs 

(By  Okvld  Cameton) 

WasBiiroToi*,  October  ai. — Unless  American 
oil  rewrvea  are  Immediately  enlarged  the  Na- 
tion Is  taking  a  life  and  death  gamble  with 
it*  chance  of  victory  in  the  war,  and  with  its 
future.  Ralph  K.  IDavles.  deputy  petroleum 
•dmlnlRtrator  for  war,  told  the  House  Inter- 
■tata  and  Foreign  Commerce  Conunlttee  to- 
day. 

Davlea  Informed  the  committee  that  In 
1044  the  Nation  will  face  an  actual  shortage 
of  oU — below  essential  military  and  civilian 
minimum  requirements — of  one-third  of  a 
million  barrels  a  day:  A  total  shortage  of  at 
least  121,000,000  barrels  for  the  entire  year. 
Be  said: 

"^t  Is  obvious  that  the  deficit  must  be  sup- 
plied from  sources  outside  the  United  States." 

OU  production  in  the  Caribbean  area,  he 
Mid.  may  be  Increased  from  the  present  daily 
output  of  688,000  barrels  to  a  maximum  of 
1.000,000  barrels.  But  that  will  be  the  peak 
of  production,  while  American  production 
will  continue  to  decline.    He  said : 

"But  even  the  Caribbean  oil  la  not  sufllclent 
to  enable  us  tc  supply  an  unlimited  demand, 
or  to  guarantee  our  future  bejrond  next  year." 


NOT    INOUGH    OIL    IN    UNITED    STATES 

And  in  any  event,  Davlea  pointed  out,  it 
Is  an  extremely  uncomfortable  position  for 
the  United  States  to  have  to  depend  upon 
foreign  oil.     He  said: 

"It  is  becavise  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
chances  with  our  ability  fully  to  meet  es- 
sential civilian  and  military  demands  that 
we  are  attempting  in  every  way  possible  to 
augment  oxir  domestic  crude  oil  supply. 

"This  is  essential  in  order  to  provide  a 
cushion  against  the  failure  of  any  part  of 
the  foreign  program  during  1944,  because  of 
the  occurrence  of  events  over  which  we  have 
no  control,  and  to  provide  sufiBclent  new 
productive  capacity  for  1945  and  subsequent 
years. 

"This  Is  something  that  has  given  us 
many  sleepless  nights  in  P.  A.  W. 

"I  believe  that  our  only  conclusion  can 
be  that  we  stand  today  at  the  point  where 
we  do  not  have  enough  oil  In  the  United 
States  to  go  around." 

The  answer  to  the  American  problem,  he 
said,  is  an  increase  in  the  price  of  crude 
oil.  The  P.  A.  W.  twice  has  recommended 
such  an  Increase  to  the  Offlce  of  Price  Ad- 
mini£tratlon,  and  twice  has  been  turned 
down.  It  is  now  on  appeal  to  Economic 
Stabilizer    Pred    Vinson.     Davies    went    on: 

"If  he  should  reject  it,  we  could  carry  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Byrnes,  and  from  him,  I  sup- 
pose, technically  we  could  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent, though  I  doubt  If  the  P.  A.  W.  would 
care  to  go  that  far." 

A  price  increase  today,  he  said,  would  be 
reflected  in  increased  production  a  year 
from  now  when  it  will  be  badly  needed.  He 
continued : 

"Unless  exploratory  efforts  yield  greater  re- 
turns and  new  fields  are  opened,  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  Nation  will  continue 
to  decline  slowly  but  surely. 

"An  Increase  in  price  today  is  critically 
important." 

Davies  declared  that,  unless  the  prices  of 
crude  oil  are  increased  now,  the  country  will 
see  shortages  of  gasoline  and  heating  oil 
which  will  send  the  prices  for  those  com- 
modities soaring  in  the  near  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  said,  an  Increase  in  crude 
prices  now  would  have  only  a  minor  effect 
on  gasoline  prices,  and  would  result  in  the 
discovery  of  ample  stocks. 


Food  Sabsidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or  cALxroairiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1943 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  on 
a  previous  occasion  called  attention  to 
H.  R.  3477,  introduced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  House,  and  which  is  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion amd  for  other  purposes,  the  other 
purposes  chiefly  being  to  permit  higher 
prices  on  certain  foods  and  thus  to  en- 
courage an  increase  in  living  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  speak  plainly  on 
this  subject. 

T^iis  bill,  passed  out  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  unless  it  is 
drastically  amended  by  this  House,  will 
certainly  defeat  the  President's  effort  to 
hold  the  line  against  Inflation,  in  spite  of 


the  fact  that  Congress  has  specifically 
directed  him  to  do  Just  that. 

If  the  proponents  of  this  measure  were 
determined  to  put  a  .stop  to  subsidies, 
why  did  they  permit  the  last  pro'.iso  in 
section  3  of  H.  R.  3477,  b<:ginning  on  line 
23,  page  5,  and  ending  on  line  1,  page  6, 
to  remain  in  the  bill? 

This  provi.so  specifically  exempts 
competitive  domestic  vegetable  oils  and 
fats  and  oil  seed,  which  in  plain  lan- 
guage means  that  subsidies,  and  sub- 
stantial subsidies  at  ^hat,  are  to  be  con- 
tinued to  be  paid  to  growers  and  proc- 
essors of  soybeans,  peanuts,  and  cotton 
seed. 

Is  the  House  honestly  oppased  to  sub- 
sidies? If  so.  how  can  this  House  vote 
for  this  bill,  H.  R.  3477,  which,  while 
ostensibly  banning  subsidies,  brazenly 
retains  subsidies  on  three  specific  prod- 
ucts? 

If  the  full  Republican  membership  of 
the  committee  which  supported  this  bill 
will  explain  this  ridiculously  illogical 
stand  it  will  be  most  enlightening. 

The  thing  that  makes  me  wonder 
most  is,  that  the  Republican  Party  which 
supported  subsidies  for  the  railroads — 
direct  treasury  subsidies — which  later 
subsidized  the  Steel  Trust,  the  Sugar 
Trust,  and  all  the  other  trusts  that  we 
know  about,  should  suddenly  become 
allergic  to  the  subsidizing  of  food  for  the 
consumer. 

Specifically,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  been  preventing  rises 
in  the  price  of  milk,  butter,  and  other  es- 
sentia] foods,  through  the  use  of  sub- 
sidies. Thus  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
kept  down.  These  subsidies  benefit  the 
common  people.  They  do  not  benefit 
the  great  trusts,  the  friends,  protectors, 
and  fosterers  of  the  Republican  Party. 
This  is  a  people's  subsidy,  therefore  it  is 
anathema  to  the  Republican  Party  and 
unfortunately  to  a  few  Democrats  who 
in  trying  to  benefit  certain  intere.sts  in 
their  own  districts  fail  to  realize  the  ad- 
verse effects  on  all  the  people. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  a  little  group  of  farm  lobbyists,  rep- 
resenting the  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  National  Grange,  and  the  so-called 
cooperative  farmers,  have  practically 
bludtreoned  the  committee  into  accept- 
ing a  formula  that  spells  infiation  and 
ruination. 

I  do  hope  that  Congress  will  not  per- 
mit this  iniquitous  measure  to  pass. 


Why  Agriculture  Honors  JeflFerson 
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OF 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  12\  1943 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  able  address 
delivered  by  Mr.*M.  L.  WiLon,  Director 
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Import,  have  moved  back  to  the  farm  from 
our  land-grant  colleges  and  universities.    The 
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He  gave  his  life  at  the  age  of  31  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah. 
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It  is  the  land  of  the  rainbow — the  rainbow 
of  hope  after  the  storm,  of  living  color  and 
rnmaiicp. 
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of  the  Extension  Service,  United  SLates 
Department  of  Agriculture,  before  the 
Mu  Chapter  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi, 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  the  subject  Why 
Agriculture  Honors  Jefferson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Agriculture  honors  Jefferson  as  the  scien- 
tific leader  among  our  farmer  Presidents,  who 
called  those  who  labor  in  the  earth  "the 
chosen  people  of  Gcd,  If  ever  he  had  a  chosen 
people.  In  whose  bnasts -he  has  made  the 
peculiar  deposits  for  substantial  and  genuine 
virtue — its  focus  In  which  he  keeps  alive 
that  sacred  fire  which  otherwise  might  escape 
from  the  earth."  Agriculture  and  Jefferson 
are  inseparably  conjoined  Jefferson,  more 
than  any  other  American,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  scientific  agriculture  in  the  United 
Stales  As  an  international  figure  in  the 
field,  he  was  honered  by  the  English  Board 
of  Agriculture  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  France,  the  Agronomic  Society  of 
Bavaria.  His  certificate  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Florence.  Italy,  hangs  on  the 
wall  at  Montlcello  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina  He 
was  a  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ag- 
ricultural Society  A  record  of  his  contri- 
butions on  agriculture  may  be  found  in  the 
publications  of  our  oldest  scientific  society, 
the  American  Phlloscphlc.Tl  Society  Farm 
magazines,  both  here  and  abroad,  published 
hi.<  thoughts  and  sugge.nions  Last,  but  not 
le:isr.  he  was  the  founding  spirit  of  his  own 
county's  agricultural  society,  that  of  Albe- 
marle. Va. 

LIFELONG  INTEREST  IN  FARMING 

Jefferson  was  born  in  a  farm  house  and 
grew  up  on  the  farm  where,  throughout  his 
life,  his  hopes  and  thoughts  were  centered. 
During  all  his  years  of  public  service  It  was 
to  Montlcello  that  his  mind  returned. 
"Montlcello,"  he  wrote  while  minister  to  the 
French  court,  "where  all  my  wishes  end."  A 
visitor  to  Montlcello  In  the  1790s  found  him 
in  the  fields  directing  the  harvest.  His 
garden  book  and  farm  book  are  records  of 
the  change  in  seasons — the  first  scng  of  the 
birds,  the  plants  he  raised  at  his  hilltop  home, 
and  the  crops  which  grew  in  the  broad  acres 
at  tl-.e  base  of  Montlcello.  As  his  Presidency 
drew  to  a  clote.  he  stated  that  soon  he  would 
be  "safe  in  port."  Then,  said  he,  "I  shall 
look  at  my  friends  still  buffeting  the  storm, 
and  wish  you  all  safe  in  port  also.  No  occu- 
pation." wrote  Jefferson  several  years  after 
his  retirement,  "Is  so  delightful  as  the  culture 
of  the  earth,  and  no  culture  comparable  to 
that  of  the  garden." 

Some  30  years  of  almost  uninterrupted 
public  service  stretched  between  Jefferson's 
election  as  Delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress to  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency 
in  1809  Yet,  forced  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  public  career  to  be  away  from  home 
much  of  the  time,  he  appears  a  better  prac- 
tical farm  manager  than  his  brother.  Ran- 
dolph Jefferson,  who  was  a  dirt  farmer  down 
on  the  James.  Randolph  frequently  bor- 
rowed equipment,  seeds,  and  other  things 
from  Thomas.  He  seems  to  have  been  rather 
wasteful  of  seed,  and  one  day  Thomas  sent 
him  Gardiner  &  Hepburn's  The  American 
Gardener  with  the  suggestion  that  It  be  fol- 
lowed closely.  The  list  of  subscribers  for  this 
book,  published  here  In  Washington  in  18C4, 
is  given  on  one  of  the  pages.  It  is  headed  by 
Thomas  Jefferson:  second  on  the  list  Is  the 
name  of  Aaron  Burr,  then  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  The  names  of  other 
subscribers  then  follow  Included  among 
these  are  members  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
and    representatives   from    both    Houses    of 
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SCIENTIFIC    AGRICULTURE    AND    EDUCATION 

The  contributions  of  our  Chief  Exe^uuves 
are  integral  parts  of  our  rural  heritage  We 
cannot  lorget  that  our  early  Presidents. 
W;u=hin<,ton,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
others  who  followed,  all  had  farms.  In 
honoring  the  Father  of  our  Ci  untry,  we  re- 
member that  he  was  a  good  farmer  and  a 
practical  farm  manager.  The  pictures  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  hang  side  by  side 
in  our  agricultural  schools  and  the  meeting 
places  of  farmers  today.  Both  men  were 
products  of  cur  fertile  soil.  Both  were  ex- 
perimenters in  Its  culture.  Jelferson  had  a 
fundamental  training  of  such  type  as  to  en- 
able him  to  grasp  the  basic  scientific  con- 
cepts and  techniques  upon  which  the  agri- 
cultural revolution  is  based.  He  was,  more- 
over, so  able  with  his  pen  that  he  could 
clearly  communicate  his  experiments  and 
observations  widely. 

Jefferson's  contributions  lie  in  a  combina- 
tion of  the  qualitative  with  the  quantitative 
ajpects  of  science.  His  powers  of  accurate 
observation  are  apparent  throughout  his 
agricultural  writings,  which  deal  in  part  with 
agricultural  theory.  In  part  with  agricultural 
practices  They  range  from  formal  presen- 
tations such  as  his  essay  on  plow  construc- 
tion, through  informal  observations  such  as 
the  notes  on  European  methods,  and  in- 
clude his  personal  records  of  activities  at 
Montlcello.  Many  details  In  his  Farm  Booli 
and  his  Garden  Book,  kept  from  young  man- 
hood until  within  2  years  of  his  death,  reveal 
his  scientific  bent.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
for  example,  he  sowed,  in  February,  two 
varieties  of  peas.  Exactly  2  months  later, 
"the  forwardest  variety  came  to  table."  But 
that  is  not  all;  500  of  these  peas.  It  is  noted, 
weighed  3  ounces;  2,500  of  them  filled  a  pint 
measure. 

In  the  larger  concepts  with  whfch  he  dealt 
we  can  see  his  contributions  clearly.  Jeffer- 
son vlsloned  with  clarity  the  importance  of 
applied  science  to  cultivation.  As  the  father 
of  scientific  agriculture  in  the  United  States, 
he  termed  the  field  a  science  of  the  very  first 
order,  counting  among  its  handmaids  chem- 
istry, natural  philosophy,  mechanics,  and  like 
fields  of  human  endeavor.  As  the  constant 
advocate  of  agricultural  education.  Jefferson 
stressed  its  scientific  aspects.  During  his 
first  term  as  President  he  wrote  David  Wil- 
liams, the  planter  and  publisher  of  South 
Carolina,  his  belief  that  every  college  and 
university  should  have  a  professorship  of 
agriculture.  Young  men.  he  stated,  would 
then  have  the  opportunity  of  closing  their 
academic  careers  with  agriculture  as  the 
crown  of  all  other  sciences.' 

JKTFERSGN'S   MANT  CONTRIBtmONS 

Jefferson's  many  contributions  to  agricul- 
tural development  in  the  United  States  in- 
clude plant  introduction,  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  Implements,  and  emphasis  on 
the  opportunities,  the  worth  and  the  dignity 
of  the  agricultural  way  of  life.  "The  great- 
est service  which  can  be  rendered  any  coun- 
try." Jefferson  believed,  "is  to  add  a  useful 
plant  to  Its  culture."  His  records  show  the 
great  number  of  plants  from  abroad  which 
were  grown  at  Montlcello.  He  had  a  very 
practical  Interest  in  plant  introduction  and 
improvement.  Constant  planting  of  tobacco 
and  other  staples  during   his   absences  had 


•  On  Jefferson,  scientific  agriculture  and 
agricultural  education,  see  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son— Farmer,  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  vol.  LXXXVII.  No.  3 
(July  14.  1943),  p  216;  Jefferson's  Interest 
in  Farming  and  Scientific  Agriculture,  Vir- 
ginia Extension  Division  News,  vol.  XXV 
(July  1943),  p.  1;  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing, vol.  XXIV  (September  1943),  p.  299. 


helped  to  exhaust  the  soil  of  Montlcello. 
Jefferson  was  particularly  interested  in  soil- 
restcrinj;  crops  such  as  legumes.  He  shared 
r.n  interest  in  the  development  of  feed  crops 
for  livestock  with  George  Washington.  In 
1817  he  wrote  that  with  regard  to  the  field 
culture  of  vegetables  for  caxtle  he  had  found 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke  best  for  winter  and 
the  chicory  for  summer  use.  The  seed  of 
the  latter  had  been  brought  from  Prance  to 
England  by  the  great  English  agriculturalist, 
Arthur  Ycung.  Young  sent  some  of  it  to 
Washington,  who  in  turn  passed  on  a  por* 
tlon  to  Jefferson.  Jefferson  found  it  "as  pro- 
ductive as  the  Lucerne,  without  its  labcriciu 
culture,  and,  indeed,  without  any  culture 
except  the  keeping  It  clean  the  first  year." 

Tlie  importance  of  soil  conservation  and 
the  development  of  agricultural  machinery 
were  stressed  by  Jefferson.  Soil  erosion  was 
a  menace  to  Jefferson  and  his  neighbors. 
VlThen  the  heavy  red  Davidson  soil  of  the  are* 
slipped  away,  the  Rlvanna  ran  red  with  the 
life  blood  of  the  farming  community.  Jef- 
ferson combatted  this  evil  by  contour  plow- 
ing. In  following  this  practice,  a  hillside 
plow,  designed  by  his  son-in-law,  Thomas 
Mann  Randolph,  was  used.  In  a  letter  to  the 
American  Farmer  published  in  1820.  Jefferson 
states  that  contour  plowing  had  spread 
far  to  the  south  and  west  of  Montlcello.  Of 
the  many  improvements  in  agricultural  ma- 
chinery which  engaged  Jefferson's  attention, 
that  of  the  plow  is  foremost  in  importance. 
Jefferson  wrote  in  1798,  "If  the  plow  be  in 
truth  the  most  useful  of  the  instruments 
known  to  man.  Its  perfection  cannot  be  an 
Idle  speculation."  After  a  decade  of  thought 
and  experimentation  with  plows,  Jefferson, 
at  this  time,  presented  a  full  paper  on  the 
theory  of  plow  construction.  He  was  to  con- 
tinue his  work  in  this  field  of  agricultural 
engineering  for  more  than  20  years.  His  ob- 
servations on  the  plow  were  printed  many 
times  both  here  and  abroad.  His  essay  on 
plow  construction  is  referred  to,  today,  as  a 
classic  of  agricultural  engineering. 

Throughout  Jefferson's  whole  social  philos- 
ophy runs  the  theme  of  recognition  of  "the 
dignity  of  the  agricultural  way  of  life  and 
a  deep  appreciation  of  the  satisfactions  which 
accrue,  through  science,  education,  and  faith, 
to  the  farm  family  and  the  rural  commu- 
nity." As  an  advocate  of  local  agricultural 
societies,  he  believed  the  fUling  out  of  report 
forms  by  members  to  be  very  Important. 
Good  practices  were  to  be  reported  for  Imi- 
tation; bad  practices  for  avoidance.  "The 
choicest  processes,  called  from  every  farm," 
be  believed,  "would  compose  a  course  prob- 
ably near  perfection."  He  was  a  believer  in 
county  libraries  which  he  thought  should 
consist  of  "a  few  well-chosen  books  to  be 
lent  to  the  people  of  the  county  under  such 
conditions  as  would  Insure  their  safe  return 
in  due  time.  These  would  be  such  as  would 
give  them  a  general  view  of  other  history  and 
particular  view  of  that  of  their  own  country, 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  geography,  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  philoeopby,  of  jigricultijre. 
and  mechanics."  His  advanced  concept  of 
scientific  agricultural  education  was  realised 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  when  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Act  of  1882  made  it  possible 
for  each  State  to  establish  agricultural  col- 
leges whose  factilties  have  done  so  much 
toward  perpetuation  of  the  Ideals  of  our 
Nation. 

JETFEXSON  TOO  AT 

The  plants  which  Jefferson  once  raised  are 
green  today.  Their  seeds  this  coming  year 
and  all  the  years  thereafter  will  bring  fortb 
8^:undant  harvests.  His  ideas,  and  the  ideas 
s'  Imulated  by  his  methods,  are  in  use  througla 
all  our  country.  Generation  after  geneni« 
tion  of  college  students,  trained  not  only  In 
the  techniques  cf  rgricullure,  but,  in  line 
with  Jefferson's  spirit,  in  couress  of  broad 
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^  ,^       ^     ,  „„  ,  knew  what  the  expression  "coming  up  I      It  is  impossible  to  single  out  any  limited 
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Import,  have  moved  back  to  the  farm  from 
OUT  land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  The 
good  of  man  can  never  die.  Young  men  to- 
day. Inspired  by  tbe  example  of  those  who 
cultivate  cur  latid  vt  old.  look  forward  to  new 
fields.  In  this  they  pioneer  with  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Thomas  Jefferson  stands  Immortal  in  his- 
tory as  a  patriotic  statesman  and  philosopher, 
as  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
for  his  services  as  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  as 
President  of  %he  United  States,  and  for  his 
abiding  passion  for  human  liberty  and  the 
■acred  rights  of  the  common  man.  We  recall 
that  In  his  first  administration  as  President 
of  the  United  States  the  national  domain 
was  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  a  great 
farming  area,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  We 
are  con-scious  that  "throughoat  his  entire 
career  he  remained  preeminently  and  above 
all  a  farmer,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
bis  farms  and  the  Improvement  of  agri- 
culture." 

A  resolution  which  \s  now  before  Congress 
provides  for  a  National  Agricultural  Jefferson 
Bicentenary  Committee,  whose  duties  include 
encouragement  to  appropriate  programs  deal- 
ing with  Jefferson  and  agriculture  at  farm- 
ers' meetings,  at  the  meetings  of  the  scien- 
tific agricultural  organizations,  In  the  rural 
schools,  the  agricultural  high  schools,  the 
land -grant  colleges,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Aprlculture. 

Today  the  manhood  of  our  Nation,  on  the 
land  and  beyond  the  seas.  Is  engaged  in 
struggle  for  those  ideals  which  Jefferson  held 
fast.  In  honoring  him  as  our  leader  In  the 
fJeld  of  scientific  agriculture  we  reaffirm  that 
day,  when,  as  long  prophesied,  "old  men 
shall  dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see 
visions." 


General  Casimir  PuUtld  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NrW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  27  {legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "General 
Casimir  Pulaski  Day." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ss  follows: 

CXNXSAL    CAOIMIX    PTn..ASKI    DAT 

(By  Harry  H    Bchlacht) 
"Columbia!     He   died    for   thee 
Cheerftilly,  and  for  liberty! 
Honored  forever  more 
On  this  Atlantic  shore. 
Palms  for  Pulaski!     Palms!" 

Today  la  General  Casimir  Pulaski  Memorial 
Day. 

We  salute  the  soldier  and  patriot,  the 
friend  of  Washington  and  companion  of 
Lafayette. 

A  dauntless  defender  of  liberty,  he  was  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  American  freedom. 

He  was  a  crusader  for  the  dignity  of  man; 
•  son  of  liberty  whose  seal  for  American  free- 
dom will  forever  abide  In  the  heart*  of  our 
countrymen. 

Be  was.  In  euence,  a  character  of  com- 
aian<Hn».  force  and  genius. 

Th9  loftineee  o:  his  Ideals.  th«  xnanllneae 
of  bis  heroic  deeds  are  firmly  anchored  In 
the  bedrock  of  humanity. 

Not  tr'f.  but  service  to  our  country  was  bU 
life's  creed. 


He  gave  his  life  at  the  age  of  31  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived  •  •  •  a  hero, 
but  an  archenemy  to  tyranny. 

Much  can  be  said  about  the  Polish  heroes 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  it  is  singu- 
larly expressed  In  the  four  lines  composed 
by  the  American  poet,  John  A.  Joyce: 

"Polish  heroes  in  their  might 

Fought  In  freedom's  holy  light, 
Brilliant  as  the  stars  at  night 
To  maintain  the  piire  and  right." 

In  tendering  our  tribute  to  General  Pulaski, 
let  us  bring  Into  fc.;.j  the  stirring  saga  of 
Polish  contribution  to  our  country. 

They  sprang  from  a  stock  which  gave  us 
Copernicus.  Mme.  Curie,  Chopin,  Paderewski, 
Kosciusko,  and  other  illustrious  men  and 
women  whose  names  are  crowned  with  the 
halo  of  immortality. 

As  we  turn  back  the  clock  of  time  In  our 
Nation's  history  we  find  that  there  were  400 
Polish  settlers  in  the  colony  established  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Capt.  John  Smith. 

Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower 
the  Poles  had  raised  the  question  of  political 
liberty  and  equality,  and  were  successful  in 
the  first  encounter  for  this  cause  on  Ameri- 
can soil. 

It  was  a  Pole  who  founded  the  first  high 
school  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  Pole  who  was  the  first  engineer 
to  map  the  coast  of  New  England. 

It  was  Radzlminsky  who  helped  establish 
the  border  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

And  it  was  Krzyanowski,  appointed  as  the 
first  American  Governor  of  Alaska. 

In  the  Civil  War  4.000  Poles  served  gal- 
lantly under  the  banner  of  Atraham  Lincoln. 

In  World  War  No.  1  the  first  American 
soldier  to  c^ie  was  Sgt.  John  J.  Czajka;  the 
first  German  soldiers  to  surrender  to  the 
Americans  yielded  their  arms  to  the  men  of 
Polish  origin. 

Recently  our  Nation  dedicated  a  5-cent 
postage  stamp  commemorating  Poland's  re- 
sistance to  the  Axis.  There  Is  a  classic  sym- 
bolism to  the  phoenix  represented  on  the 
stamp. 

The  ancients  believed  that  this  bird,  after 
living  for  centuries,  would  be  consumed  in 
its  own  ashes.  At  the  right  side  of  the  stamp 
there  is  a  kneeling  woman,  with  outstretched 
arms  from  which  the  shackles  have  fallen. 
It  is  between  these  figures  representing  im- 
mortality and  freedom  that  the  emblem  of 
Poland  w^aves. 

They  have  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  "American  commerce,  industrj',  art, 
science,  and  education. 

They  have  truly  enriched  the  culture  of 
our  land. 

Today  the  Intrepid  descendants  of  Pulaski 
are  battling  with  unabated  fury  for  the  lib- 
eration of  oppressed  mankind. 

They  are  Indeed  fighting  for  a  sublime 
destiny. 

The  Polish  people  were  the  first  to  suffer 
the  depredations  of  Hitler.  The  whole  world 
opened  Its  heart  In  unrestrained  admiration 
to  the  heroism  of  Poland  which  chose  to  die 
rather  than  to  live  as  chattels.  For  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  freedom  of 
the  nation  constitutes  the  fundamental  char- 
ter of  Poland. 

Their  national  heritage  dates  back  to  the 
tenth  century.  They  bad  their  own  Magna 
Carta,  the  Compact  of  Kassa,  proclaimed  to 
the  world  on  September  17,  1374. 

Their  first  great  conatltutlon  Is  ranked 
with  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Today  the  Poles  echo  the  words  of  their 
historic  charter: 

"More  than  life  and  personal  happiness,  we 
▼alus  external  Independence  and  Internal 
freedom." 

Poland  Is  old  In  tragedy  and  sorrow,  but 
jrotuig  with  bop«  and  Hit, 


It  is  the  land  of  the  rainbow — the  rainbow 
of  hope  after  the  storm,  of  living  color  and 
romance. 

They  are  a  happy  people. 

They  carry  a  song  in  their  hearts. 

The  world  will  li.sten  again  to  the  Hit  and 
swing  of  the  polka,  to  the  music  in  the 
laughter  and  happy  clamor  of  their  youth. 

Liberty  is  on  the  march!  The  sinister  doc- 
trines which  the  gangster  governments  seek 
to  impose  upon  the  world  will  soon  be  oblit- 
erated. 

Their  evil  works  will  be  buried  in  the  dust. 

And  those  who  have  endured  the  inhu- 
manities of  this  dark  hour  will  emerge  tri- 
umphant to  sustain  the  eternal  light  of 
Justice. 

Finland  will  be  resurrected  from  the  ashes 
of  her  tragedy — restored  among  the  Jewelled 
nations  of   the  earth. 

'While  we  live  she  Is  existing. 

Poland  is  not  fallen; 
We'll  win  with  swords  sesisting 

What  the  fee  has  stolen. 
Poland!     Shall  the  foe  enslave  thee 

Sadly  and  forever; 
And  we  hesitate  to  save  thee? 

Never,  Poland  never." 


Some  Forget— Labor  Remembsri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1943 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  C.  I.  O.,  many  matters  of  major 
significance  to  the  Nation  were  consid- 
ered and  deliberated.  But  to  the  dele- 
gates and  officers  assembled  there  was 
presented  a  petition,  and  it  was  duly 
signed.  Mr.  Eugene  J.  McCann,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Michigan  S'late 
Council  of  Brewery  Workers,  C.  I.  O.,  was 
designated  to  bring  this  petition  to 
Washington.  He  deposited  it  in  my  oflBce 
for  proper  presentation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  I  am 
submitting  this  petition  that  the  coun- 
try may  know  the  attitude  of  the  leaders 
and  delegates  of  this  labor  organization 
as  to  H.  R.  2082,  which  would  impose  pro- 
hibition upon  the  Nation. 

Some  there  are  who  have  forgotten  the 
fact  that  the  saloon  of  prohibition  days 
was  moved  into  the  kitchen  of  the  home. 
Some  there  are  who  have  forgotten  the 
speakeasies  and  the  racketeers;  the  de- 
bauching of  youth  and  the  immoraUty, 
all  the  result  of  underworld  power  with 
which  authority  eventually  confessed  it 
was  unable  to  cope. 

Some  there  are  who  have  forgotten  the 
injustice  to  the  farmer,  the  birth  of  the 
bar  in  the  home,  the  wrecking  of  Indus- 
try, much  of  which  was  to  please  the 
hypocrisy  of  some  who  voted  dry  but 
drank  wet. 

It  is  well  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind 
to  admire  the  frankne.'s  and  the  hon- 
esty of  those  who  subscribed  their  names 
to  this  petition,  and  who  In  their  wisdom 
warn  tliaf  the  errors  of  other  days  should 
not  now  he  repeated .  The  signatures  on 
this  petition  number  about  750,  but  in  a 
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because  It  has  more  than  one  angle  to 
It,  I  submit  the  following  correspondence 
and  article  on  the  subject  of  renegotia- 
tion for  the  serious  consideration  of  my 


these  no-proflt  Items  is  written  up  by  rene- 
gotiation to  the  profit  allowed  en  the  entire 
output  on  that  company.  In  this  way  their 
lack  of  efficiency  is  rewarded  by  an  increase 
In  their  profit  in  these  lines  by  an  average  or 


sympathies  naturally  are  easily  aroused  for 
supy^ort  of  sucli  conduct. 

Nevei  ihelesti,  it  is  government  by  terror- 
ism. It  is  not  practiced  nor  permitted  in 
En:;;land.     Nor  has  It  any  real  precedent  In 
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large  suitcase  in  my  office  are  additional 
petitions,  signed  by  about  60,000  other 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  These 
likewise  bear  evidence  to  the  alertness 
of  the  people  to  a  proposal  that  augurs 
no  good,  it  was  once  tried  under  the 
slogan  of  "the  noble  experiment."  I 
shall  present  these  petitions  at  a  later 
i."ate. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  v.-ell  for  me  to 
conclude  with  the  words  of  a  little  song, 
whose  popularity  assisted  to  repeal  one 
cf  the  most  unpopular  and  disrespected 
laws  that  was  ever  placed  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  land: 

Prchlbition,  Volstead's  edition. 

We've  had  enough  of  you, 
Prchlbition,  with  our  ambition, 

Your  expedition   is   through. 
P(  wer  of  evil,   mocking  liberty. 

Foe    to    the    farmer,    scourge    cf    industry. 
II')m.e-brea'r:er.   racketeer   maker, 

We've  had  enough  of  you. 


Yes,  I  Am  Proud  on  This  Cirthday  of 
My  Son  David 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  October  27.  1943 

r.Ir.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
liltie  v.-e.stf'rn  Missouri  town  of  Ridge- 
way,  Harrison  County,  Mo.,  on  October 
27.  1913.  as  I  hurried  to  my  classroom, 
Cliailey  Stoner,  president  of  the  school 
board,  greeted  me  with  a  firm  hand- 
shake and  said,  "I've  heard  the  good 
new.s.  You  mu^i  be  a  proud  and  happy 
father  today." 

Said  I,  "Well,  Mr.  Stoner,  it  is  a  fine 
b?by  boy,  and  we  are  very  happy  to  have 
him,  and  I  think  you  may  say  I  am  a 
happy  father.  If,  in  the  years  to  come, 
the  boy  growr  up  to  be  what  we  hope  for 
him.  I  will  then  be  a  proud  father." 

That  was  a  pedantic  remark,  for 
through  the  years,  as  I  remember,  each 
recurring  birthday  has  brought  an  in- 
creasing pride  in  that  boy  as  he  grew  to 
manhood,  up  to  this  day  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Da\id's  thirtieth  birthday,  which  is 
today,  I  received  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  him  the  Purple  Heart,  awarded 
"Lt.  David  N.  Murdock  for  military  merit 
and  for  wounds  received  in  action  result- 
ing in  his  death  on  August  11,  1943." 

Yes,  today  is  the  cap  sheaf  of  all  the 
pride  I  have  ever  known  for  the  boy 
David,  but  mingled  with  that  pride  are 
two  conflicting  emotions.  I  pleasantly 
remember  his  athletic  championships, 
his  musical  accomplishments,  his  scho- 
lastic recognition,  and  the  human  touch 
which  won  him  only  friends.  I  suffer 
through  his  2  years  of  war  as  I  recall  hin 
coming  up  "the  hard  way"  from  the  rank 
of  prl/ate,  almost  to  a  captaincy,  all  on 
his  ovm  merit  and  worth,  without  asking 
or  pormlttlnjr  any  effort  at  any  kind  of 
pull  In  his  favor.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  never 


knew  what  the  expression  "coming  up 
the  hard  way"  in  a  military  sense  meant 
until  it  was  exemplified  by  my  own  son. 

As  I  look  at  the  Purple  Heart  today  I 
suffer  again  through  his  African  cam- 
paign and  the  Sicily  campaign,  with  all 
the  beach  landings  under  fire,  and  the 
desert  and  mountain  warfare  which 
taxed  even  David's  magnificent  physique. 
My  pride  is  again  uppermost  as  I  recall 
liis  leadership,  whether  as  corporal,  lieu- 
tenant, or  company  commander. 

From  one  of  his  sergeants,  nov  in 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  with  shrapnel  still 
in  him,  I  got  the  story.  Said  the  ser- 
reant,  "Lieutenant  Murdock  was  tops  as 
a  commander.  He  was  always  looking 
out  for  his  men,  and  when  me  and  my 
buddies  went  into  battle  facing  death 
we  could  always  do  it  with  more  courage 
when  Lieutenant  Murdock  led  us  on." 

Our  David  met  his  death  by  a  spray 
of  machine-gun  bullets,  and  missed  the 
captaincy  he  had  earned  "the  hard  way." 
Yes.  the  Purple  Heart  on  this  birthday 
brings  to  me  pride,  memory,  suffering — 
but  his  friends  furnish  comfort: 

"Your  son  and  thousands  like  him 
have  formed  a  barrier  with  their  bodies 
in  order  that  we  here  mat.  live  in  peace 
and  security." 

"David  died  while  serving  to  preserve 
our  free  institutions.  What  greater  sac- 
rifice could  he  make?" 

'David's  was  a  hero's  death.  There 
can  be  no  greater  honor  than  to  die  for 
one's  country  and  the  things  it  stands 
for,  as  we  believe  in  our  country's  aims, 
for  the  principles  of  freedom  and  justice 
and  liberty  and  equality  for  all  man- 
kind." 

"David  gave  his  life  a  glorious  sacrifice 
that  human  liberty  might  endure.  It  is 
?n  unutterable  tragedy  that  such  sacri- 
fice must  be,  but  a  transcendent  triumph 
that  men  there  are  who  are  willing  to 
make  it." 


Lake  County,  S.  Dak.,  Leads  Bond  Drive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF      ' 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOtrrH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  af- 
fords me  genuine  pleasure  to  report  to 
the  House  and  the  Nation  that  my  home 
town  and  my  home  county  out  In  South 
Dakota  led  th3  entire  State  In  the  per- 
centage by  which  they  overtopped  the 
quota  assigned  them  in  the  Third  War 
Loan  drive.  This  is  especially  note- 
worthy due  to  the  fact  that  South  Da- 
kota was  one  of  the  States  which  em- 
phatically oversubscribed  its  bond  quota 
and  was.  in  fact,  one  of  only  three  States 
in  the  Union  to  oversubscribe  Its  quota 
of  E  bonds.  Lake  County,  S.  Dak., 
paced  by  my  home  town  of  Madison, 
purcha.sed  191  percent  of  its  quota  of 
bond.H  In  the  bond  drive  recently  con- 
cluded. 


It  is  impossible  to  single  out  any  limited 
number  of  public-spirited  citizens  and 
give  them  credit  for  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess such  as  I  have  herein  recorded. 
However,  much  praise  is  due  Albert  M. 
Parker,  of  Madison,  who  served  as  the 
Lake  County  chairman  for  the  bond 
drive,  to  Ernest  Predrlckson.  who  was 
chairman  of  the  bond  drive  in  the  city  of 
Madison,  and  to  J.  P.  Stahl.  publisher  of 
the  Madison  Daily  Leader,  which  con- 
tributed so  effectively  to  the  success  of 
the  bond  drive  by  its  editorial  support 
and  the  public  interest  which  was  created 
by  its  handling  of  news  stories  on  the 
bond  drive.  The  business  and  profes- 
sional people  of  Madison  also  aided 
greatly  by  supporting  a  sustained  adver- 
tising campaign  throughout  the  period 
of  the  bond  drive. 

Practically  all  of  the  counties  in  South 
Dakota  oversubscribed  their  quota  of 
bonds.  For  the  permanent  Record,  I  am 
inserting,  herewith,  a  list  of  the  10  highest 
ranking  South  Dakota  counties  in  this 
great  patriotic  endeavor;  it  will  be  noted 
that  3  counties  are  tied  for  tenth  place. 

Final  ranking  by  counties: 
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Renefotiation  of  War  Contracts 
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OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  IIXINOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
negotiation of  war  contracts  in  industry 
penalizes  efficiency  in  management  and 
tends  to  discourage  increased  production. 
If  the  principle  of  renegotiation  were  ap- 
plied to  the  farmer.  It  would  mean  that 
Uncle  Sam  would  pay  the  poor  fanner 
who  raised  30  bushels  of  com  per  acre  on 
his  poorly  cultivated  soil  $1  per  bushel 
for  his  corn,  allowing  him  an  income  of 
$30  per  acre.  Uncle  Sam  would  then 
pay  the  good  farmer  who  raised  60 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  on  hla  well  culti- 
vated soil  Just  50  cents  per  bushel  for 
his  com,  allowing  him  also  an  income  of 
$30  per  acre.  Would  this  renegotiation 
scheme  if  applied  to  the  fanner  bring 
about  increased  food  production? 
When  applied  to  Industry  do  you  think 
It  tends  to  bring  about  increased  pro- 
ductlon  of  tanks,  planet,  guns,  and  fo 
forth,  at  lowered  per  unit  eott,  tbe  great 
objective  of  efficient  Induitrlal  manage- 
ment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  lubject  of 
renegotiation  Is  a  very  live  subject,  and 
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Tlie  present  reign  of  bureaucracy  has  used 
terroiiaiic  methoda  to  stifle  opposition  to  itu 

BCtS. 

1  It  sought  to  control  In  peacetimes  by  the 
N.  R.  A.  the  everyday  life  of  the  people,  set- 
ting   business    against    business,    employee 


food  to  the  limit  the  United  State*  can 
make  one  of  her  finest  contributions  to  the 
v,ar  effort  and  the  world-wide  triumph  cf 
democracy  during  the  first  2  years  of  peace. 
4.  We  are  proud  of  the  food  contribution 
vie  have  made  to  Eneland.  Russia  and  oc- 


T^e  Allied  food  problems  In  1»«4  wUl  be 
fnr  greater  than  In  1943  but.  great  as  they 
may  be.  our  food  outlook  Is  Infinitely  brighter 
than  that  of  the  Axis.  So  far  the  Axis  has 
lived  by  robbing  food  from  the  weak.     But 

t}'t^<sP  (i<^VC   nrfk   nniv  nnmimtr   fr\  An   ^nt4    ttnM    *K^ 
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because  it  has  more  than  one  angle  to 
It,  I  submit  the  following  correspondence 
and  article  on  the  subject  of  renegotia- 
tion for  the  serious  consideration  of  my 
colleagues : 

THZ  UNDES  SCCKBTAtT  OT  THI  N«VT, 

Washington.  October  8,  1943. 
The  Lincoln  Elxctric  Co  , 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Subject:  Renefitotiatlon  under  section  4C3  of 

the  Sixth  Supplemental  National  Defense 

Appropriation  Act,  1942.  as  amended. 

DXAK  Snis :  The  Price  Adjustment  Board  has 
Advised  me  that  it  haa  been  unable  to  reach 
»  voluntary  agreement  with  you  with  respect 
to  the  excessive  profits  realiMd  by  you  under 
eectlon  403  for  your  fiscal  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1942.  The  Beard  has  recommended 
the  issuance  by  me  of  a  unilateral  determlna- 
:ion  with  respect  to  the  ♦3.250,000.  plus  such 
•mount  of  the  coBta  for  such  fiscal  period 
recorded  on  your  books  which  are  eventually 
disallowed  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, of  escsMlve  profits  found  by  the  Beard 
to  have  been  earned  by  you  for'iuch  fiscal 
penod. 

Before  doing  so,  however.  I  wish  to  grant 
you  a  full  opportunity  to  submit  any  addi- 
tional information  and  to  present  any  con- 
tentions deemed  material  by  you  In  deter- 
mining the  exceasivenees  of  said  profits  and 
the  renegotlabillty  of  the  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts giving  rise  thereto. 

If  you  wish  to  be  heard  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  excessive  profits  for  your 
fiscal  year  ended  December  31,  1042.  please 
advise  me  not  later  than  October  21.  1943. 
Otherwise  action  will  be  taken  to  eliminate 
such  excessive  profits  for  your  fiscal  year 
ended  December  31.  1942,  by  directing  the 
withholding  of  payments  otherwise  due  to 
ycu  by  the  Government  and  by  prime  ccn- 
tractcrs  with  the  Government. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  Fobktstai.. 

CCTOBTH  18.  1943. 
Mr.  Jauks  Fouiestal. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Renegotiation  under  section  4C3  of 

the  Sl.Tth  Supplemental  National  Defense 

Appropriation  Act.  1942,  as  amended 

Mt  Deab  Sm:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
October  8.  we  have  refused  and  must  continue 
to  refuse  to  accept  this  decision  of  the  Price 
Adjustment  Board  coverUig  renegotiation. 

The  reason  for  this  refusal  Is  the  fact  that 
renegotiation  rs  it  Is  now  being  adminis- 
tered, penalizes  efficiency  and  rewards  Ineffi- 
ciency in  the  maniofacture  of  war  products. 
It  has  already  tremendously  Interfered  with 
war  prodTctlon.  and  Its  Iniquitous  effect  in 
this  regard  is  rapidly  increasing 

The  only  hope  that  we  have  for  a  quick 
ending  of  the  war  is  the  ability  of  American 
Industry  to  outproduce  and  outinvent  the 
Axis  producers.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  hu- 
man losses  to  win  this  war  will  be  appalling. 
It  Is  because  of  the  deadening  effect  of  rene- 
gotiation on  war  production  that  every  pa- 
triotic American  must  resist  It 

The  supporting  evidence  covering  the  above 
statEmsnts  folloih-a.  Our  workers,  liecause  of 
the  fact  that  they  own  the  company  and 
■bare  In  its  profits,  are  prodXKing  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  four  times  that  of  any  of  cur 
competitors.  Hence  our  cost  plus  our  profit, 
and  hence  our  selling  price,  is  less  than  the 
cost  alone  of  any  competitive  manufacturer. 
However,  renegotiation  recognizes  profit 
only,  not  savings  to  the  Government  by  effl- 
cleney.  Hence  the  miraculous  production  of 
our  men  is  penaliz:xi  while  competition's 
lack  of  efllcleucy  with  Its  higher  saiea  prices 
Ifi  not. 

That  is  not  ail.  Since  competition  makes 
BO  profit  on  its  welding  products  but  has 
other  llAea  with  large  profit,  the  margin  en 


these  no-proflt  items  is  written  up  by  rene- 
gotiation to  the  profit  allowed  on  the  entire 
output  on  that  company.  In  this  way  their 
lack  of  efficiency  is  rewarded  by  an  increase 
In  their  profit  In  these  lines  by  an  average  of 
more  than  15  percent,  while  our  efficiency 
which  recovers  a  profit  from  a  cost  which  rep- 
resents lc>s  to  them  is  penalized.  If  we 
should  allow  our  men  to  be  penalized  for 
their  efficiency,  then  their  production  rate 
probably  would  drop  to  that  of  industry  gen- 
crclly.  That  cannot  be  countenanced  in  war- 
time. 

The  iniquity  of  this  law.  In  our  case.  Is  only 
partially  stated  in  the  above.  Because  cf  our 
high  efficiency,  the  selling  price  of  cur  prod- 
uct has  been  reduced  to  approximately  one- 
third  of  that  at  whi:h  comparable  items  are 
sold  to  Government  by  other  companies.  Be- 
cause of  this  reduction  in  celling  price  which 
we  have  produced,  there  has  been  a  savir.^ 
to  the  United  States  Government  in  its  war 
effort  en  our  type  of  product  alone  cf  more 
than  $200,000,000.  This  efficiency  is  fined 
$3,250,000. 

If  our  efficiency  were  general  in  war  indus- 
try, there  would  be  a  comparable  saving  m 
the  production  of  all  war  material.  This 
would  mean  that  no  new  taxes  would  be  nec- 
essary; that,  instead  of  $100,003,000  OCO  beir? 
appropriated  for  this  year's  war  production, 
less  than  half  cf  that  would  be  necessary. 
and  we  would  enter  the  post-war  era  with  a 
much  smaller  ^bt  and  with  much  greater 
chance  to  connnued  employment. 

There  are  two  other  points  which,  since  cur 
meeting  with  them,  have  been  charged  by  the 
Price  Adjustment  Board.  The  first  Is  the 
statement  made  that  any  manufacturer 
should  m.ake  no  objection  no  matter  what  is 
done  to  him  by  government  because  the  sol- 
diers are  giving  their  lives  for  their  country. 

I  wish  to  merely  say  that  the  top  com- 
mand of  the  American  Industry  have  already 
been  killed  by  the  imholy  pressure  of  war  In 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  the  men  In 
uniform.  The  fact  that  the  interference  and 
Ineptitude  of  the  btircaucrats  in  Washlnctca 
has  contributed  to  a  very  l?rge  extent  to 
these  casualties  dees  net  make  the  Ameri- 
can people  generally  any  moie  content  with 
the  result. 

The  second  statement  which  I  call  into 
question  was  the  statement  that  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  stock  in  this  organization  Is 
owned  by  the  workers. 

I  do  not  see  that  this  statement  has  any 
bearing  on  the  subject  but  since  it  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  fact.'.  I  want  to 
get  the  record  straight,  E.ghty-lour  percent 
cf  the  stcx-k  of  this  company  is  owned  by  the 
perple  who  work  in  it;  the  other  16  percent 
is  held  by  the  people  who  originally  wctkcd 
in  it  but  who  have  been  superannuated 

Liberty  under  law  rather  tlian  dure.«;s  un- 
der man  is  the  reason  for  our  country  s  pai- 
ticij-atlon  in  this  war.     We  sha.ll  not  win  that 
liberty  abroad  and  lose  It  at  home. 
Very  truly  yo\.TS, 

J.  F.  Lincoln. 

"or    else" 

(Prepared    by   the   Lincoln   Electric   Co., 
Cleveland,  Chic) 

In  the  process  cf  renegotiation  of  war  con- 
tracts there  Is  shown  a  further  ajjplicatinn 
of  the  doctrine  of  bureaucratic  terrorism 
which  during  the  past  10  years  has  reared 
its  ugly  head  in  this  country  That  doctrine 
is  that  private  citizens,  business,  ani  labor 
as  well,  can  and  will  be  coerced  into  any 
Eort  of  conduct  and  molded  into  any  pat- 
tern which  the  administrators  may  desire. 

This  new  bureaucratic  power  e.iercised 
most  largely  by  a  horde  of  appointed  officials. 
simply  says.  "You  must  do  as  we  say — or  else." 

Regardless  of  time-honored  laws,  this  "or 
else"  doctrine  is  now  cloaked  with  the  sanc- 
tity of  war,  and  the  victim  is  mi'de  to  feel 
reprehensible   in   the   eyes  of   people   whose 


sympathies  naturally  are  easily  aroujsed  for 

supFort  of  such  conduct. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  government  by  terror- 
Ism.  It  is  not  practiced  nor  permitted  in 
Enr^land.  Nor  has  it  any  real  precedent  in 
this  country 

T:.is  country  separated  from  England  to 
csrajie   the   terrorism  of  her  control. 

Entrland  had  imposed  taxes  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  without  their  participa- 
tion or  representation.  She  had  quartered 
her  troops  upon  the  people  of  the  Colonies; 
sent  foreirn  governors  to  direct  their  govern- 
ment and  foreign  Judges  to  administer  the 
law. 

Oxir  forefathers  were  familiar  also  with 
the  cruelties  and  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
other  countries,  such  as  Prussia,  Austria  and 
of  France.  The  terrorism  of  governmental 
control,  whether  exercised  by  kings,  em- 
percr-;,  pnme  ministers,  or  governors  of  a 
courtry  v.hiCh  had  produced  for  itself  a  Mag- 
na CaJta  and  a  Bill  of  Rights,  were  all  of  one 
piece  when  they  produced  terrorism,  and 
hence  our  people  decided  to  have  none  of 
it. 

Our  people  decided  to  separate  from  Eng- 
land to  escape  terrorism  and  to  live  a  free 
lile  under  a  country  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

Terrorism  is  not  limited  to  Jails,  hang- 
incs  or  to  the  guillotine,  as  it  was  most  fre- 
quently practiced  in  those  days.  Those  are 
but  some  of  its  manlsfestations,  a  physical. 
brtual  part  but  only  a  part.  Other  kind-:  of 
terror i.<m  can  be  Just  as  destructive  to  man's 
freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  as  hanging  is 
de.-tructive  of  his  physical  existence. 

Terrori.'m  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  coer- 
cfnn  and  it  can  make  no  difference  w'aether 
It  be  brutal  in  its  form,  or  whether  it  creates 
suspicion,  hatred,  tmjust  anxiety,  or  any 
other  material  or  financial  condition  which 
but  fur  such  coercion,  wo'i.ilc'  not  exist.  So 
long  as  It  compels  one  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  terrorist,  it  is  unlawful  coercion.  It  Is 
un-.'\merican. 

The  pointing  cf  the  flnger  of  ridicule,  con- 
tempt, hatred,  or  unjust  accusation,  to  race, 
creed,  position — hi^h  or  low — or  to  riches  or 
to  poverty  is  but  another  example  of  terror- 
i.'-m.  Its  object  Is  to  ccmpel  action  in  favor 
of  the  flngerpointer  and  to  prevent  freedom 
(jf  actiun  to  the  one  pointed  at.  The  agitator 
begins  wi'h  charges  of  contemptuous  con- 
di:ct,  and  tlien  moves  on  to  unjust  accusa- 
tion; tiien  to  the  stirring  of  the  .-.a  sions  of 
hntred,  and  scxm  fans  that  hatred  into  a 
flame  that  devours  Its  object. 

Government  terrorism  produces  Its  effect 
upon  tlie  guilty  criminal,  the  innocent  ac- 
cu^rtd.  as  well  as  upon  those  whose  offense  Is 
merely  to  disagree  with  the  Government 
terrorist. 

The  uncontrolled  bvircaucrat  thus  becomes. 
In  sequence,  the  agi'ator,  the  demagog  and 
■fi:tni:v  the  Nrrc,  the  Hitler,  and  the  Tojo. 
And  the  world  once  again  trembles  and  free- 
dom must  once  more  struggle  upwaid. 
Piux nixlike,  from  the  funeral  pyre  of  the 
victims  of  man's  unbridled  power. 

Nur  is  terrorlim  confined  to  the  direct  ob- 
jective of  de.stroyaig  liberty  It  often  Is 
used  by  those  who  proclaim  their  loyalty 
to  it  but  whose  every  act  shows  a  Machia- 
ve'l:;n  purpose  or  profound  ignorance  of  the 
efTfct  cf  stich  conduct.  And  so  we  have  men 
In  a  dem.ocracy  misusing  Its  sacred  machinery 
which  wa5  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
liberty  cf  the  spirit  and  to  freedom  under 
\d\v  impartially  administered,  for  the  pur- 
pc.se  of  compeliiug  and  coercing  others  to  do 
their   bidding. 

We  m.iy  rc.idily  agree  that  the  criminal  is 
entitled  to  bear  the  terrors  of  government. 
We  may  believe  thTt  the  Innocent  accused 
will  have  his  innocence  established,  but  the 
r.oplicaiicn  of  the  terrorist  method  to  these 
who  merely  disagree  or  who  would  repair  to 
tlie  portals  of  justice  for  their  defense  from 
its  power,  shews  a  d°pth  of  basene'^s  winch 
is  not  rcconcJable  with  a  democracy. 
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Tlje  present  reign  of  bureaucracy  has  used 
terroristic  methods  to  stifle  opposition  to  its 
acts. 

1  It  sought  to  control  In  peacetimes  by  the 
N.  R.  A.  the  everyday  life  of  the  people,  set- 
ting business  against  business,  employee 
against  employer,  and  heaping  opprobrium 
upon  those  who  refused  their  consent  to  its 
demands. 

2  It  coerced  Congress  to  adopt  the  "must" 
measures  proposed  by  the  Executive. 

3  It  sought  to  coerce  favorable  action  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  by  means  of 
a  political  purge. 

4  It  Indicted  companies  under  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  in  places  hundreds  of 
miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  their  alleged 
offense. 

5  It  deprives  companies  of  the  right  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
appointive  officers  of  the  S.  E.  C.  anc'  by  the 
coercive  power  of  public  funds  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Government  competition  com- 
pels them  to  do  Its  bidding. 

6  And  now,  under  the  Renegotiation  Act, 
an  act  placing  in  the  hands  of  bureaucrats, 
without  that  definitive  Instruction  heretofore 
held  to  be  necessary  for  all  laws,  purports 
to  give  to  them  the  power  at  their  whim  or 
unaer  their  Ignorance  or  under  their  passion 
or  prejudice,  to  take  from  the  manufac- 
turers wliatever  amount  the  bureaucrats  de- 
termine to  be  excessive  profits,  and  to  deny 
them  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts.  But, 
further,  boldly  it  announces  to  such  manu- 
facturers that  they  must  do  as  the  adminis- 
trators say — "or  else"  their  contracts  with 
the  Government  will  be  canceled,  all  pay- 
ments of  moneys  stopped,  and  newspaper 
publicity  used  to  smear  them  before  the 
country. 


Food  for  Victory  and  Jobs  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF   tTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TliE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Presideiit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  Food  for  Victory  and  Jobs 
for  Peace.  deUvered  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent before  a  meeting  sponsored  by  Food 
for  Freedom,  Inc.,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
October  27,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  mainly  about  two 
things.  First,  about  food  for  victory  during 
the  war  and,  second,  about  victory  on  the 
home  front  during  the  peace. 

When  we  talk  about  feeding  other  nations, 
four   things  should   be   made   clear. 

1.  We  in  the  United  States  cannot  do  the 
Job  by  ourselves — in  fact,  we  are  not  now 
and  will  not  after  the  war  ends,  be  a  major 
source  of  food  exports  to  overseas  countries. 

2.  We  do  not  propose  to  feed  a  single  per- 
son anywhere  in  the  world  who  is  not  willing 
to  produce  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  We 
have  no  more  use  for  a  "gimme"  nation  than 
Capt.  John  Smith,  of  Virginia,  had  for  a 
soft-handed,  lazy  cavalier.  But  it  is  also  part 
of  the  American  tradition  that  we  will  not 
willingly  stand  idly  by  In  the  midst  of  pre- 
ventable starvation. 

3.  By  cooperating  with  Canada.  Latin 
America,  Australia,   and   Africa   to   produce 


food  to  the  limit  the  United  States  can 
make  one  of  her  finest  contributions  to  the 
war  effort  and  the  world-wide  triumph  cf 
democracy  during  the  first  2  years  of  peace. 
4.  We  are  prcud  of  the  food  contribution 
we  have  made  to  England,  Russia  and  oc- 
cupied Italy.  We  know  this  food  has  been 
vitally  needed  and  effectively  used  and  we 
propose  to  send  more  focxl  in  1944.  But  to 
do  so  will  take  real  planning  and  the  co- 
operation of  everyone  in  the  United  States. 
We  shall  not  do  this  work  effectively  unless 
we  are  thoroughly  sold  on  the  good  cur  food 
Is  now  doing  and  must  do  in  the  future. 

Take  a  look  at  Britain,  the  country  we  have 
helped  most.  She  has  increased  her  own 
food  production  by  60  percent,  but  even  so 
still  has  to  import  one-third  of  her  food. 
The  4,0C0.OC0,0OO  pounds  of  food  we  are  send- 
ing to  England  yearly  is  doing  far  more  to 
shorten  the  war  than  would  that  same  food 
kept  here  in  the  United  States.  Germany 
cut  England  off  from  the  vast  quantities  of 
poultry,  dairy,  and  pork  products  she  used 
to  get  from  Denmark,  Holland  and  Poland, 
And  so  it  was  up  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  the  two  nearest  neighbors  in  posi- 
tion to  export,  to  send  everything  possible. 
Our  food  has  contributed  to  the  vitality  of 
British  workmen.  And  they  have  needed 
vitality  because  they  have  worked  long  hours 
at  top  speed  for  a  long  time.  I  think  of  one 
group  of  British  workmen  in  a  vital  war 
activity  which  has  worked  80  hours  a  week 
for  many  months  with  never  a  Sunday  off 
They  had  to  do  it  because  the  work  was 
there  to  be  done  and  there  was  no  one  else 
to  do  it.  I  would  cheerfully  skip  a  meal  a 
week  to  help  keep  those  men  at  work. 

Tlien  I  think  of  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
the  only  people  who  really  eat  decently  are 
those  engaged  in  actual  fighting.  Russians 
have  always  lived  on  simple  food,  mainly 
black  bread,  potatoes,  and  cabbage.  Today, 
their  civilians  get  far  less  than  pre-war 
diets,  with  scarcely  half  the  calories  per  day 
our  civilians  consume.  We  would  under- 
stahd  what  the  Russians  face  In  food  short- 
ages If  the  Germans  had  occupied  our  whole 
Mississippi  Valley  bread  basket  and  were  still 
fighting  to  hold  St.  Louis,  In  spite  of  our 
efforts  In  Italy,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Russians  are  doing  three-fourths  the  land 
fighting  against  the  Germans,  This  fighting 
has  saved  and  will  save  many  American  lives. 
The  more  food  we  can  put  In  Russian  stom- 
achs the  more  American  blood  will  be  saved. 
Thus  far,  Russian  recapture  of  territories 
has  added  more  to  her  population  to  be  fed 
than  to  her  current  supplies  of  food.  The 
hard  year  for  Russia  will  be  1944.  We  must 
make  certain  she  has  enough  food  to  con- 
tinue her  present  magnificent  fight  so  she 
can  get  her  rich  Ukrainian  farm  lands  pro- 
ducing again. 

Next  after  the  indomitable  British  and 
magnificent  Russians  I  think  of  the  starving 
nllllons  in  Europe  which  we  shall  liberate  in 
1944.  W-  shall  not  have  much  food  for  them 
but  surely  we  can  manage  somehow  so  as  to 
make  certain  that  many  millions  of  them 
can  be  tided  over  until  they  can  get  to  pro- 
ducing for  themselves.  The  little  food  which 
we  can  furnish  will  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  tens  of  millions. 
Think  of  them  as  you  eat  here  in  the  United 
States.  Think  of  them  as  you  plow  and 
plant  and  harvest.  They  have  felt  the  print 
of  the  conqueror's  heel  on  their  starved 
bodies  for  long  years.  We  mvist  plan  it  so 
that  the  hundreds  of  millions  now  under 
Axis  slavery  will  have  at  least  as  much  to  eat 
during  the  first  year  of  freedom  as  they  had 
during  the  last  year  of  slavery.  Normally, 
continental  Europe  produces  90  percent  of 
its  own  focxl.  We  must  see  that  that  vital 
production  Is  restored  promptly,  and  'airly 
distributed.  We  and  the  other  United  Na- 
tions must  shoulder  the  superhuman  Job  of 
carrying  them  over  the  hard  time  mtll  they 
can  harvest  their  owu  crops  without  robbery. 


The  Allied  food  problems  in  1944  will  be 
far  greater  than  In  1943  but.  great  as  they 
may  be.  our  food  outlook  la  Infinitely  brighter 
than  that  of  the  Axis.  So  far  the  Axis  has 
lived  by  robbing  food  from  the  weak.  But 
these  d'jys  are  now  coming  to  an  end  and  the 
depleted  Japanese  and  German  manpower 
will  find  It  win  be  Increasingly  difficult  to 
feed  the  Axis  peoples. 

Food  will  be  the  dominant  world  problem 
in  1944.  The  United  States  cannot  solve  this 
problem  by  herself.  All  the  United  Nations 
will  do  their  share.  If  we  could  spare  the 
ships  to  move  it,  the  United  Nations  could 
this  year  export  60,000.000  tons  of  food  to 
cur  allies  abroad  and  to  liberated  areas. 
Only  e.OOO.OOO  tons  or  one-tenth  of  all  this 
would  come  from  the  United  States,  though 
probably  more  than  one-third  of  protective 
foods,  such  as  dairy  products,  meat,  and  eggs 
would  come  from  us.  We  can  help  furnish 
leadership  to  encourage  expanded  production 
everywhere  in  this  hemisphere  and  in  Africa. 
Our  own  farmers  have  already  increased  food 
output  25  percent.  Their  production  can  be 
Increased  stUl  more  as  soon  as  everyone  knows 
how  exceedingly  important  It  U  to  cooperate 
in  doing  a  real  Job.  Last  year  the  Govern- 
ment said  it  wanted  more  carrots  and  less 
watermelons  but  the  way  things  worked  out 
the  watermelon  farmers  made  money  and  the 
carrot  farmers  lost  money.  Surely  this  situ- 
ation will  be  improved  in  1944  so  that  the 
farmers  who  help  the  war  effort  most  will 
profit  most.  Surely  we  shall  produce  more 
of  the  crops  which  use  land  and  lalx>r  effi- 
ciently and  less  of  the  foods  which  are 
wasteful  In  their  use  of  land  and  labor. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  should 
not  only  expand  their  acreage  of  regular 
gral.is  by  fifteen  to  twenty  million  next  year. 
but  they  should  produce  more  soy  beans, 
dried  beans,  peanuts.  Irish  potatoes,  carrots. 
tomatoes,  and  sweetpotatoes.  But  the  farm- 
ers will  not  Increase  their  production  of 
these  crops  as  much  "as  they  should  If  they 
do  net  have  the  machinery  to  do  the  harvest- 
ing, the  bins  and  warehouses  for  storing,  and 
finally  a  market  which  will  pay  them  a  decent 
price.  If  consumers,  Government,  and  dis- 
tributors cooperate  to  make  It  piactlcal  for 
farmers  to  grow  more  of  such  crops  they 
will  all  help  greatly  in  winning  the  war  and 
saving  millions  of  lives. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  most  certain  ways 
of  Increasing  farm  production  In  the  United 
States  is  through  giving  the  small  farmers  a 
chance.  These  farmers  are  only  partly  em- 
ployed To  do  a  real  Job  of  farming  they 
need  capital  and  leadership.  The  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  has  proved  that  when 
these  small  farmers  have  both  capital  and 
leadership  they  step  up  prodtKtlon  amaz- 
ingly. In  1942  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration clients  increased  milk  production 
ten  times  as  much  as  would  have  been  ex- 
pected. In  1943  they  are  doing  even  better. 
The  small  farmers  have  a  great  reservoir  of 
labor  which  is  crying  to  be  used.  The  Farm 
Security  Administration  knows  how  to  pro- 
vide small  farmers  the  facilities  to  put  their 
unused  labor  to  work,  and  it  has  done  a 
masterful  Job. 

But  no  matter  how  fine  a  Job  «e  do  on  all 
fronts  iB  the  United  States,  the  output  will 
not  begin  to  meet  the  overwhelming  demand 
of  1945.  Therefore  It  is  supremely  Important 
to  plan  now  to  expand  production  In  Africa, 
In  South  America,  in  Canada,  Atutralla,  and 
New  Zealand,  and  to  prepare  all  necessary 
stepw  to  maintain  and  Increase  production 
in  the  liberated  areas.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  cannot  do  this  Job  alone. 
but  by  participating  In  the  United  SUtes 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  we 
can  help  work  out  a  practical  plan  which  will 
unleash  productive  resources  and  build  up 
stock  piles  which  will  assuredly  be  needad  In 
either  war  or  peace.  Such  stock  piles  will 
shorten  the  war  and  make  the  [>eace  sectire. 
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To  fall  to  do  a  job  on  this  front  U  to  Invite 
disaster. 

We  must  remember  that  from  1918  to  1924 
there  was  more  misery  and  probably  more 
Uvea  lost  In  Europe  than  during  the  war 
Itself.  Lack  of  food  was  one  of  the  root 
causes  of  the  terrible  evils  of  that  day.  In 
those  days  of  hunger  and  revolution  were 
planted  the  seeds  of  desperate  totalitarianism 
which  produced  Mussolini  and  Hitler.  Un- 
less there  is  the  most  careful  planning,  the 
hunger  of  1943  will  plant  in  Europe  seeds 
which  again  will  ripen  Into  a  violence  which 
will  shed  the  blood  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  Starvation  In  Europe  tomor- 
row means  trouble  In  tlie  United  SUtes  the 
day   after   tomorrow. 

When  complete  victory  comes,  as  we  hope 
it  will  next  year,  the  problem  of  reconver- 
sion will  be  on  us  at  once,  first  in  Industry 
and  a  year  or  two  later  In  agriculture.  Within 
a  few  weeks  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  war 
contracts  will  be  canceled  and  the  factories 
will  scramble  to  get  back  to  work  producing 
autos,  radios,  refrigerators,  and  washing  ma- 
chines. There  can  be  Jobs  for  everyone  pro- 
Tided  there  is  the  closest  cooperation  between 
labor,  business,  and  trovernment.  But  we 
must  plan  to  produce  40  percent  more  peace- 
time goods  than  we  ever  did  before.  We  wMl 
have  at  least  3.000.000  new  workers,  even 
after  wives  return  to  their  homes  and  stu- 
dents to  their  schools.  The  average  worker 
today  turns  out  35  percent  more  than  in  1936. 
Unless  we  use  this  Increased  productivity  to 
produce  much  more  than  we  did  before  the 
war,  ten  or  twelve  million  workers  will  be 
without  Jobs.  We  must  put  both  oiur  new 
workers  and  our  new-found  elBclency  to  work 
producing  such  a  wide.-pread  standard  of 
comfort  and  happiness  for  the  people  right 
here  in  the  United  States  as  we  have  never 
known  before.  Whatever  comes  we  must 
keep  busy  producing  to  the  limit  and  never 
again  fall  Into  the  slough  of  stagnant  un- 
employment. ' 

The  farmer  Is  vitally  Interested  In  all  this 
because  when  men  are  without  Jobs  in  the 
cities  he  Is  in  danger  of  mortgage  foreclosure, 
tax  sale,  or  bankruptcy.  He  retr.embers  what 
happened  In  1921  and  1932.  When  Industry 
lacks  courage,  when  government  fails  to  pro- 
vide leedershtp.  when  10.000.000  workers  are 
walking  the  streets  hungry,  then  hog  and 
butter  and  cotton  prices  may  be  cut  not 
merely  to  one-half  or  to  one-third,  but  even 
to  one-fourth  what  they  had  been.  But  the 
t  rmers  find  their  Interest  rates,  railroad 
rates,  and  taxes  are  Just  as  high  as  be- 
fore. The>*  find  that  while  the  production 
'of  automobiles  and  farm  machinery  has  been 
cut  to  less  than  one-third  of  normal,  the 
price  has  been  reduced  scarcely  at  all.  The 
farmer  can  never  feel  safe  until  Industry,  co- 
operating with  government  and  labor,  has 
proven  Ita  abUity  both  to  produce  to  the 
limit  and  to  prevent  depressions  and  unem- 
ployment. 

Once  the  war  comes  to  an  end,  the  problem 
of  reconverting  our  agriculture  will  face  us 
more  rapidly  than  most  people  realize. 
Within  a-  couple  of  years  after  the  fighting 
•tops  the  farm  lands  of  Europe,  provided 
there  la  ordinary  weather,  will  be  producing 
crops  remarkably  well.  The  greatest  problem 
will  be  to  furnish  the  necessary  machinery 
and  fertilizer,  and  in  some  areas  seed  and 
livestock.  Many  of  us  remember  how  a 
couple  of  years  after  the  end  of  hostilities  In 
the  last  World  War  certain  of  our  people  were 
eager  to  advise  farmers  here  In  the  United 
States  to  expand  their  production  of  certain 
crops  Just  a  few  months  In  advance  of  the 
time  when  prices  broke  wide  open.  The 
older  farmers  remember  well  how  the  Gov- 
ernment urged  them  to  expand  production 
In  World  War  No.  1  and  then  forgot  all  about 
thtm  2  or  3  years  later  when  they  were  suf- 
fering from  an  overproduction  which  they 
could  not  market  except  at  ruinous  losses. 


To  meet  the  needs  In  the  next  2  or  3  years, 
it  Is  right  that  the  United  States  and  th" 
governments  of  all  the  United  Nations  should 
do  everything  pcs.'ible  to  bring  about  maxi- 
mum production  of  those  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  are  most  needed.  It  is  a  question 
of  life  or  death  for  millions.  But  as  we  urge 
farmers  In  the  New  World,  Australia,  and 
Africa  to  produce  to  the  limit,  we  must  also 
prepare  for  the  time  when  millions  of  bush- 
els of  food  might  be  rotting  in  the  fields 
because  of  lack  of  markets.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States.  England,  and 
all  the  other  Industrial  nations  must  plan 
with  labor  and  industry  so  there  will  be  no 
unemployment.  But  even  if  there  Is  full 
employment,  there  will  still  be  a  tremendous 
Job  of  reconverting  farming  in  all  the  coun- 
tries which  have  been  exporting  large  quan- 
tities of  agricultural  products  during  the  war 
Within  2  years  after  the  war  ends  it  will  be 
wise  for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to 
put  back  to  grass  again  the  mlUicns  of  acres 
of  farm  land  which  were  taken  out  of  soil- 
conserving  crops  and  which  ought  never  have 
been  plowed  except  under  the  spur  of  an  acute 
emergency.  Soil  properly  enriched  by  grass 
and  legumes  and  so  farmed  that  it  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  wind  or  water  erosion  is  the 
Nation's  most  precious  material  asset.  We  In 
the  United  States  in  the  future  intend  to 
build  a  civilization,  not  on  the  principle  of 
gutting  and  passing  on  but  a  civilization 
based  on  the  reck  of  sustained  yield  which 
can  endure,  not  for  a  hundred  years  but  for 
thousands  of  years. 

We  are  no  longer  a  debtor  nation.  A  few 
years  after  this  war  is  over  there  will  be  no 
need  for  us  to  sell  our  fertility  abroad  frr 
little  or  nothing.  For  the  next  few  years 
we  are  going  to  ship  all  the  food  posFible 
abroad  simply  because  we  knew  that  Is  the 
shortest  way  to  end  the  war  and  win  the 
peace.  But  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
we  will  stop  that.  We  shall  train  the  people 
overseas  to  feed  themselves  becau."=e  we  know 
that  If  they  learn  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  high  standard  of  living  by  their  own  efforts, 
we  In  the  United  States  are  Just  that  much 
safer.  When  we  get  the  people  overseas 
trained  to  feeding  themselves  aqaln.  we  must 
jugain  strengthen  our  agricultural  adjust- 
ment, commodity  credit,  and  price-support 
machinery  so  as  to  protect  agriculture  from 
a  collapse  like  that  of  1921  or  1930.  We  must 
again  refill  our  ever-normal  granary  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  all  emergencies. 

The  planning  which  really  excites  mrst 
people  here  In  the  United  States  is  that  which 
looks  toward  laying  a  foundation  for  plenty 
of  food  and  plenty  of  jobs  for  every  State  In 
the  Union.  We  can  eat  better  after  this  war 
Is  over  If  we  really  plan  for  it.  Most  of  us 
didn't  get  enough  to  eat  when  we  were  yourg. 
We  know  that  because  so  many  of  our  chil- 
dren are  2  or  3  Inches  taller  than  we  are. 
Many  of  us  lack  ambition  and  energy  because 
we  are  not  eating  the  food  which  gives  us  the 
right  kind  of  vitamins.  As  a  rule,  the  fo3d 
which  contains  the  most  vitamins  costs  the 
farmers  more  to  produce  than  the  food  which 
Is  poor  In  vitamins.  Many  of  our  people  be- 
fore the  war  had  so  little  money  that  they 
tried  to  get  by  for  the  most  part  on  potatoes 
and  bread  and  just  a  little  meat.  Alter  the 
war  they  must  have  good  enough  Jobs  so  that 
they  can  afford  to  buy  plenty  of  dairy  prod- 
ucta,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  more  meat. 
We  are  finding  wa3rs  of  preserving  and  pre- 
paring food  which  make  It  more  tasty  than  it 
has  ever  been  before.  Whether  the  chemists 
ever  Qnd  It  or  not,  I  am  sure  that  there  Is  a 
vitamin  T,  the  taste  vitamin,  and  a  vitamin  H, 
the  happiness  vitamin. 

There  are  new  inventions  which  can  be  put 
into  the  homes  of  the  United  States  after 
this  war  which  will  increase  our  stock  of 
T  and  H  Tltamlns  enormously.  Within  a  few 
years  after  the  war  ends,  I  hope  practically 
every  family  In  the  United  States  can  have 


the  advantage  of  a  quick-freeze  machine  in 
the  heme  By  producing  and  selling  such 
gadrets  in  volume  at  a  low  price  to  the  com- 
mcn  man  we  shall  help  prevent  unemploy- 
ment, furnish  a  market  for  the  farmer,  and 
make  it  easier  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

In  all  planning  I  hope  we  keep  In  mind 
not  merely  the  factory  worker,  farmer,  and 
burrine.^sman,  but  also  the  white-collar  work- 
er.s  and  employees  at  fixed  salaries  who  have 
suffered  mere  from  the  war  than  any  other 
group.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  but 
theu-  income  for  family  living  has  gone  down. 
The  end  of  the  war  will  unleash  competi- 
tive forces  wh;ch  have  long  been  held  In 
check.  Dammed  up  supplies  will  begin  to 
flow.  People  who  were  greatly  needed  dur- 
ing the  war  will  no  longer  be  needed  at  their 
old  jcbs.  But  we  can  and  must  find  new 
jobs  for  them.  The  question  Is:  Are  we  will- 
ing to  take  the  peace  as  seriously  as  we  took 
war?  It  will  take  Liuch  more  ingenuity  to 
defeat  Lieutenant  General  Unemployment 
than  it  will  to  overthrow  Hitler.  Tlie  trouble 
is  iliat  our  people  are  too  ■.'illing  to  appease 
Lieutenant  General  Unemployment.  Some 
buoinessmeu  like  to  have  him  around  in 
times  of  peace  so  as  to  scare  labor,  not  realiz- 
ing that  he  is  an  even  greater  enemy  of  capi- 
tal tiian  he  is  of  labor. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  biggest  immedi- 
ate job  for  the  United  Nations  is  to  go  all 
cut  on  the  production  of  those  foods  which 
use  land  and  labor  mott  efiaciently. 

Second,  many  American  citizens  not  able 
to  be  in  uniform  may  want  to  make  a  direct 
personal  s;icrifice  to  help  win  the  war.  They 
can  do  so  by  living  more  simply,  eating  less 
meat,  dairy,  and  poultry  products  and  free- 
ing more  of  these  fcarce  foods  to  maintain 
morale  among  the  populations  nearer  the 
flj:hting  fronts.  Most  of  \is  could  still  keep 
perfectly  healthy  by  shifting  our  diets  tem- 
pcr-inly  toward  using  more  vegetable  proteins 
in  place  of  so  much  animal  food.  It  might 
even  be  worth  while  fu.  the  churches  to  en- 
list people  by  the  sif^nlng  of  pledges  to  do 
their  part  in  their  daily  eating  to  release  food 
for  the  hastenins^  of  an  early  victory  and  a 
Iristins  p^r.ce  The  time  will  soon  be  hero 
when  food  will  be  a  more  persuasive  argu- 
ment than  r.:rp!anes. 

Every  American  not  directly  In  the  war 
effort  wants  to  feel  he  or  she  is  making  a 
personal  sacrifice  of  seme  kind.  It  may  be 
hard  to  change  old  focxl  habits  voluntarily, 
but  if  ycu  do  it  in  a  way  which  helps  win 
the  war  and  buiid  the  peace  without  harming 
your  health,  wliy  not  go  beyond  the  compul- 
sion of  Government  rationing  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  m.-^king  your  own  contribu- 
tion in  ycur  own  way.  Growing  children, 
nursing  mothers,  and  those  who  are  under- 
we.gr.t  or  subject  to  tuberculosis,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  engaged  in  exceedingly  heavy 
pliysical  labor,  should  not  try  much  volun- 
tary change  in  their  diet  even  if  they  think 
such  change  is  helping  win  the  war.  Eat 
mos*  of  the  rest  bf  us  can  make  changes 
which  will  net  harm  our  health  but  which 
will  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives. 

Tl.ird.  there  must  be2in  definite  planning 
for  reconversion,  net  alcne  of  industry,  but 
also  of  agriculture.  Mcst  of  the  planning  for 
reconversion  should  be  done  by  labor.  Indus- 
try, and  arrriculture,  but  It  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful unless  there  is  positive  leadership  by 
Government.  Business  by  Itself  was  totally 
incapable  of  making  the  necessary  complete 
conversion  from  a  peace  to  a  war  footing. 
It  will  be  equally  Incapable  of  making  that 
type  of  reconversion  which  furnishes  com- 
plete employment.  No  one  business  or  com- 
bination of  businesses  is  in  position  to  take 
the  necessary  action  to  ensure  complete  em- 
ployment. And  so  It  is  also  with  farmers. 
No  group  of  farmers  can  carry  out  the  neces- 
sary shifts  In  acreage  that  will  be  necessary 


to  prevent  waste  and  losses  In  the  post-war 
period.  Of  course,  we  want  the  maximum  of 
free  enterprise,  but  to  get  it  we  must  have, 
until  full  employment  Is  stabilized  and  agri- 
culture is  reconverted,  very  definite  leader- 
ship by  Government.  It  would  not  hrlp  free 
enterprise  for  Government  to  stand  idle  while 
busine.ss  post-war  anarchy  threw  15,000.000 
men  out  of  jobs  and  cut  farm  prices  to  one- 
third  what  they  were  We  can  have  much 
more  free  enterprise  if  Government  helps 
bu&ine.^.s  and  labor  on  the  road  to  full  em- 
ployment and  guiaes  urrlculture  through  the 
shcals  of  a  changing  world  demand. 

Let  us  firmly  resolve  that  we  shall  each  do 
his  part  to  put  into  action  an  adequate  vic- 
tory food  program  followed  later  on  by  an 
adequate  Job  program.  Food  and  Jobs  are 
two  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  century 
of  the  common  man. 


Collaboration  for  Post-War  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  28  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  question  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  address  was  delivered  by  me 
last  night  over  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  network. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  battle  to  win  the  peace,  to  prevent 
world  war  No  3— win  or  lose,  for  there  can  be 
no  draw — has  begun.  Here  in  Washington 
the  first  salient  of  this  world-wide  campaign, 
on  which  the  future  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try and  all  others  of  the  earth  must  stand  or 
fall,  is  already  formed  '.Vithin  the  next  few 
days,  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
but  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  first 
command  Is  to  be  given,  the  first  decision 
made. 

_  In  such  a  venture  we  know  what  the  stakes 
are.  We  know  that  the  cost  of  the  First  World 
War  was  20.000.000  human  lives— those  that 
could  be  counted— and  the  destruction  of 
property  worth  $350,000,000,000.  And  we 
know  that  the  cost  of  the  Second  World  War 
will  be  greater  still. 

Today,  even  while  the  bullets,  the  shells, 
and  the  bombs  are  heaping  up  these  vast 
tolls,  we  are  brourht  face  to  face  with  the 
que'-tion.  Will  there  be  a  third  world  war? 
We  are  confronted  with  the  demand  for  our 
part  of  the  answer  to  that  question  before  we 
have  reached  the  breathing  space  of  a  mili- 
tary victory  In  the  present  conflict. 

Are  we  able  to  give  our  answer?  Are  we 
ready  with  our  decision?  There  are  some  who 
say  "No."  They  would  have  us  keep  silent. 
They  have  no  confidence  In  Amerca,  In  our 
ability  to  hold  our  own  at  the  peace  table 
and  in  post-war  agreements  with  other  na- 
tions But  wars  and  the  threat  of  future 
wars  do  not  wait  for  men  or  nations  merely 
because  they  are  unprepared.  War  has  be- 
gotten war  while  men  remained  silent. 
Whether  we  are  ready  or  not,  whether  we 
speak  out  or  not.  the  time  for  us  to  decide  has 
come  It  is  an  hour  when  silence  itself  says 
much. 


Realizing  this,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  reported  out  a  resolution 
which  reads  as  follows: 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  That  the  war  against  all  our  enemies 
be  waged  until  complete  victory  Is  achieved; 

"That  the  United  States  cooperate  with  its 
comrades  In  arms  in  securing  a  Just  apd  hon- 
orable peace; 

"That  the  United  States,  acting  through 
its  constitutional  processes.  Join  with  free 
and  sovereign  nations  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  international  authority 
with  power  to  prevent  aggression  and  to 
pre'^erve  the  peace  of  the  world." 

This  is  the  answer  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  asked  to  approve  that  the 
people  of  America  are  a^ked  to  suppcit,  that 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world  are  asked  to 
accept  and  trust. 

Now,  let  us  analyze  this  attempt  to  dispose 
of  the  question.  Will  there  be  a  third  world 
war?  Let  us  take  it  apart  and  look  at  it  care- 
fully— as  we  may  be  very  sure  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  other  nations  will  do;  and 
as  we  may  be  equally  sure  that  our  own  con- 
science, our  pride  as  a  people  not  ^iven  to 
evasions,  to  weasel  words,  will  likewise  force 
us  to  do.  Let  us  take  it  in  hand  and  try  its 
weight,  and  let  us  place  It  on  the  scales  of 
history,  too,  for  history — great  or  mean, 
brlrht  or  tragic— is  now  In  the  making. 

With  the  underlying  principle  as  stated  In 
this  resolution — the  principle  of  International 
cooperation  to  prevent  future  aggression— the 
people  of  America  have  no  quarrel.  On  the 
contrary,  they  demand  it.  and  It  I?  in  answer 
to  their  demand  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  acted. 

But  is  It  enough  to  restate  the  principle? 
I  do  not  know  of  any  war  that  was  ever 
prevented,  of  any  street  brawl  that  was  ever 
stopped,  by  this  means.  In  1931  Japan  at- 
tacked Manchuria.  She  got  away  with  It 
because  the  major  powers  In  the  League  of 
Nations  had  been  unwilling,  a  dozen  years 
before,  to  go  beyond  the  mere  subscription 
to  a  set  of  noble  principles.  Today  those 
principles  are  still  nob!e.  Their  objective  is 
the  hope  of  the  world.  But  they  do  not 
mean  much  to  the  millions  of  corpses  in 
mass  graves  that  newly  dot  the  soil  of  two 
continents. 

But,  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution  argue. 
It  would  go  beyond  that.  It  would  commit 
us  to  join  other  countries  in  the  "establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  International 
authority  with  power  to  prevent  aggression." 
Yes,  It  would  commit  us  to  do  this  If  some- 
how, from  somewhere,  that  International 
authority  were  to  drop  down  out  of  the  sky 
and  sit  there  waiting  for  us  to  come  and 
join  It,  and  if  that  vague  term  "authority" 
had  any  definite  meaning.  But  that  kind  of 
authority  does  not  Just  grow.  And  the 
proposed  Senate  resolution  does  not  commit 
us  to  Joint  leadership  In  setting  It  up.  It 
does  not  commit  us  to  work  side  by  side 
with  our  allie-  of  the  United  Nations  In  peace 
as  we  are  fighting  side  by  side  with  them  In 
war.  It  does  not  give  that  vague,  nameless, 
nonexistent  authority  the  proper  creden- 
tials to  work  among  men  of  good  will  nor 
does  it  specify  how  It  shall  express  Itself 
when  defied  with  force  of  arms  by  men  of  111 
will. 

When  we  take  It  apart,  then,  and  look  at 
It  carefully,  we  find  that  this  resolution  ac- 
tually offers  our  people  no  real  hope  of  se- 
ctirity,  no  specific,  tangible  means  of  attain- 
ing It.  no  straight  line  to  follow  in  the  search  ' 
for  It.  And  If  It  falls  to  offer  to  our  own 
people  this  little.  It  offers  something  less  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Are  they  looking  to  this  Nation  for  brave 
words,  high-sounding  phrases,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  the  cover  for  equally  brave  pur- 
poses?   It  would  be  childish  and  beneath  the 


dignity  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  as- 
sume that  words,  empty  words,  are  what  our 
nei'^^hbors  In  the  community  of  free  nations 
will  be  waiting  for.  And  It  would  be  very 
foolish.  Indeed,  to  think  that  they  might  fall 
to  soe  throi  gh  them. 

To  lead  the  world  In  a  fight  for  peace  la  • 
duty  that  cannot  be  discharged  with  fine 
words.  Ktlther  can  It  be  dodged  with  them. 
If,  among  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  there 
are  those  who  feels  that  they  have  discovered 
an  "out".  In  this  masterwork  of  studied  am- 
bigtJity.  then  1  can  say  only  that  they  are 
underestimating  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's responsibility  to  Its  people.  The  bulleu 
and  bombs  that  may  menace  our  children  and 
grandchildren  cannot  be  stopped  with  an 
adjective.  The  a[rgresslng  armies  of  the  Hitler 
or  the  Tojo  of  1980  cannot  be  split  with  an 
infinitive.  And  1  might  also  remind  these 
Senators  that  the  freedom  which  thry  enjoy 
today  was  won  by  the  exercise  of  courage,  not 
verbiage.  Never  before  in  history  has  Uncle 
Sam  tried  to  hide  behind  the  skirts  of  his 
grammar.  The  studied  ambiguity  of  the 
Connally  resolution  offers  an  excellent  device 
through  which  the  timid  Senators  and  those 
of  strong  isolationist  tinge  may  give  lip  serv- 
ice to  interi:ational  cooperation  without 
committing  themselves  to  anything  at  all. 

And  yet  when  amendments  were  offered  to 
strengthen  this  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate  to  make  It  mean  something  specific, 
to  make  It  workable,  these  amendments  were 
voted  down  by  the  membership  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  later  by 
the  full  committee.  That  is  why  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you  now.  I  want  this  reeoIuUon.  If 
we  are  to  have  It  say  anything  at  all,  to  say 
something  real.  In  the  fight  for  a  lasting 
peace  I  want  this  beginning  to  be  an  "in"  for 
America,  not  pn  "out." 

One  of  the  amendments  of  the  group  of 
14  Senators  of  both  parties,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  would  change  the  wording  to 
state  specifically  that  we  are  to  Join  "the  other 
United  Nations,  and  such  free  and  sovereign 
nations  as  may  be  duly  admitted"— the 
United  Nations,  an  existing  entity,  not  Just 
any,  unnamed,  free,  and  sovereign  nations, 
as  m  the  Connally  resolution.  By  thli 
change,  instead  of  trusting  to  luck  that  some 
nation,  somewhere,  would  start  things  mov- 
ing for  an  International  authority,  we  would 
be  telling  the  world  Just  who  Is  to  start  it, 
and  In  that  group  would  be  ourselves. 

Tlie  other  change  would  substitute  some- 
thing definite  for  the  abstract,  indefinite 
"International  authority  with  power  to  pre- 
vent aggre-ssion  •  In  place  of  "International 
authority"  we  would  write  "an  International 
organization"— something  like  the  League  of 
Nations— "to  promote  cooperation  among  na- 
tions, with  authority  to  settle  international 
disputes  peacefully,  and  with  power,  Includ- 
ing military  force,  to  suppress  military  aggres- 
sion and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world." 
Thus  by  these  two  changes  we  would  make 
It  clear,  first,  that  the  United  Nations  shall 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  post-war  community  of 
nations  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the 
peace;  and,  second,  that  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  that  entity,  ourselves  Included,  to  func- 
tion In  International  affairs. 

It  would  function  In  three  wayi,  under 
these  amendments:  One,  in  meeting  and 
grappling  with  all  kinds  of  international 
problems,  economic  and  political,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  "promote  cooperation  among 
nations."  Two,  in  settling  international  dis- 
putes peacefully— a  world  court,  if  you  please. 
And  three,  peaceful  methods  falling,  in  serv- 
ing to  suppress  the  military  aggressor  with 
military  force. 

For  the  task  that  must  be  met.  such  • 
resolution,  even  as  strengthened  by  Umm 
amendments,  is  little  enough.  Yet  these 
are  the  changes  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  would  bar,  and  which  «• 
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are  fighting  for  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Because  the  future  of  our  own  Nation  along 
With  others  depends  on  a  lasting  peace,  I 
think  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
ask  why  this  more  forthright  wording  has 
been  opposed.  Why,  If  we  are  not  attempting 
to  hide  m  generalities,  are  we  not  coming  out 
In  the  open  with  a  statement  that  means 
Bometblngf 

My  fellow  Senators  and  I  feel  so  strongly 
that  this  revi5ion  is  a  "must"  ]cb — to  be  done 
now,  not  V  hvn  It  Is  too  late — that  we  are 
goln?  to  n  ht  this  matter  to  the  end.  We 
are  n!  o  t  kn-.g  the  Q^ht  to  you — the  Ameri- 
can pci  r.le — because  we  are  convinced  that 
the  rts  :»e  to  outlaw  war  is  deeply  felt  by 
The  ptvpie  of  this  country.  We  do  not  think 
the  American  people  want  to  dodge  this 
Issue.  We  do  not  think  "that  in  a  matter 
directly  concerning  the  lives  and  happiness 
of  their  children,  the  preservation  of  their 
freedom,  and  yes,  the  very  existence  of  their 
democracy,  they  are  willing  to  say.  "Well, 
yes  and  no." 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  quote  the  words 
of  a  man  who  fought  long  and  hard  for  the 
outlawing  of  war,  a  man  who  said  what  he 
meant  and  meant  what  he  said     I  quote: 

"When  I  think  .of  words  piled  on  words. 
of  debate  following  debate,  when  these  un- 
speakable things  that  cannot  be  handled 
until  the  debate  Is  over  are  happening  In 
these  pitiful  parts  of  the  world.  I  wonder 
that  men  do  not  wake  up  to  the  moral 
responsibility  of  what  they  are  doing.  Great 
peoples  are  driven  out  upon  a  desert,  where 
there  is  no  food  and  can  be  none,  and  they 
are  compelled  to  die,  and  then  men.  women, 
and  children  thrown  into  a  common  grave,  so 
Imperfectly  covered  up  that  here  and  there  is 
a  pitiful  arm  stretched  out  to  heaven,  and 
there  is  no  pity  In  the  world.  •  When  shall 
we  wake  to  the  moral  responsibility  of  this 
great  occasion?" 

Those  words  were  not  spoken  yesterday, 
or  last  week.  They  are  the  words  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,  spoken 
on  September  6,  1919. 

Now  is  the  challenge  to  the  United  States 
Senate  which  defeated  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  failed  under  four  Presidents'  rec- 
ommendations to  adhere  without  unaccept- 
able reservations  to  the  World  Court,  to  let 
our  fighting  men,  our  people,  and  the  world 
know  that  we  will  not  again  betray  the  dead 
and  blast  into  despair  the  hope  of  nmnklnd. 


Cooperation,  Tolerance,  Indnstry,  tnd 
Charity 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  28  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  25) ,  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsoord  a  radio 
speech  delivered  by  me  on  October  27, 
1943.  over  Mutual  Station  WOL,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Several  weeks  ago  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
cussion over  this  station  was  The  Five  Im- 
peratlvee.  They  were:  (1)  The  Imperative 
ZMed  of  all  of  us  apprectatln?  the  enormous 
task  before  America,  before  the  war  is  won; 
(2)  \ikt  imperative  need  of  working  out  com- 


plete accord  between  the  United  Nations  In 
the  war  effort;  (3)  the  imperative  need  of 
working  out,  now,  complete  accord  between 
the  United  Nations  for  the  post-war  period; 
(4)  the  Imperative  need  of  America  receiv- 
ing title  in  perpetuity  to  the  strategic  air 
and  sea  bases  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
which  we  have  occupied  and  improved;  (5) 
the  imperative  need  of  all  America — all  of 
us — to  learn  and  apply  the  lessons  of  co- 
operation, tolerance.  Industry,  and  charity, 
and  to  apply  them  ever  increasingly  now  and 
In  the  post-war  period. 

I  want  to  discuss  briefly  with  you  tonight 
some  of  the  implications  that  flow  from  tills 
fifth  Imperative — the  imperative  need  of  all 
America  to  learn  and  apply  the  lessens  of  co- 
operation, tolerance,  industi-y,  and  charity. 
It  might  be  phrased  briefly  this  way:  If  we 
are  to  come  through  this  world  holocaust 
sound  at  the  core  we  must  learn  to  play  ball 
together.  There  will  be  enough  post-war 
problems  to  frustrate  us  without  our  adding 
to  our  problems  by  being  blind  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  all  In  the  same  boat.  And  if 
that  boat  is  going  to  clear  the  shoals  and  the 
rocks  we  will  have  to  pull  together  and  not 
In  opposite  directions. 

As  you  all  know,  we  have  converted  much 
of  otir  peacetime  Industry  into  wartime  in- 
dustry. There  will  come  a  time  when  we 
will  change  our  industry  back  to  peacetime 
Jobs.  How  long,  you  ask,  will  it  take  to  bring 
about  that  change — the  change  that  will  take 
care  of  some  50.000,000  employables — our 
returning  soldiers,  our  war  workers,  and 
others. 

Well,  the  first  thing  we  must  realize  Is  that 
accomplishing  that  change  is  some  Job  in  it- 
self, and  unless  management  and  labor  and 
all  of  us  cooperate  we  will  Just  delay  the  Job. 
Tliere  are  many  industries  that  will  be  able 
to  convert  quickly.  There  are  others  that 
will  take  some  time.  If  In  the  near  future  a 
certain  amotut  of  steel  can  be  made  available 
so  that  the  toolmakers  can  begin  to  retool 
America  for  peacetime  industry,  the  conver- 
sion wont  take  as  long.  The  tools  will  then 
be  ready  when  peace  comes. 

Right  now  everyone  Is  guessing  when  the 
war  will  cease.  No  one  knows.  It  is  generally 
thought  It  wlU  cease  In  Europe  first,  and  then 
we  will  have  to  handle  the  Jap.  If  this  con- 
clusion Is  correct,  there  may  be  a  longer  pe- 
riod provided  for  a  change-over.  It  will  not 
come  all  at  once 

When  the  war  is  over  the  Government  will 
have  in  the  nelghk>orhood  of  $50,000,000,000 
or  more  in  goods  and  plants  on  its  hands. 
These  goods  the  Government  should  handle 
with  extreme  care,  use  the  same  In  foreign 
trade,  in  rehabilitation  of  foreign  countries, 
and  distribute  the  balance  through  regular 
channels  In  this  country.  This  Is  necessary 
In  order  that  we  will  not  fall  into  a  dumping 
program  such  as  occurred  after  the  last  war. 
Wherever  It  is  possible  plants  should  be 
turned  back  to  private  ownership  so  that 
Government  will  not  extend  its  field  of  com- 
petition with  its  own  citizens. 

The  demobilization  of  8,000.000  ol  our  men 
from  the  armed  forces  will  also  be  some  Job. 
They  will  not  all  at  once  be  turned  loose  to 
flood  the  labor  market,  but  one  can  see  the 
need  now  of  making  it  so  that  industry  wiU 
be  prepared  to  absorb  them  as  they  are  de- 
mobilized. There  probably  will  be  retained 
in  the  armed  forces  for  some  time  after  peace 
something  like  2,000,000  men. 

If  the  war  should  cease  suddenly,  and  our 
▼ast  Industrial  war  machine  were  to  stop 
siiddenly.  It  Is  readily  understandable  there 
would  be  B  severe  shock  to  our  economy. 
We  must  provide  shock  absorbers  hoping 
they  will  not  be  needed.  There  will  have 
to  be,  undoubtedly,  a  scheme  of  dismissal 
wages:  public  works  will  have  to  be  started 
on  a  great  scale.  Therefore.  I  feel  that  the 
suggestion  I  made  recently  that  in  the  next 
tax  program  there  should  be  a  provision  for 
conditional   reserve   In   Industry,   so   as   to 


provide  for  reconversion  charges  and  labor's 
wages  in  the  pcst-war  period  if  industries  go 
into  the  red — I  believe  that  such  a  pro- 
vi-sion  would  be  very  beneficial. 

Yes;  we  must  play  ball  together  In  order 
thr.t  America  will  be  economically  prosper- 
ous. I  thirk  that  as  soon  as  it  is  feasible, 
after  the  war  steps  cur  tax  laws  should  be 
revised  to  stimulate  investment  of  risk 
capital. 

During  this  war  period,  we  have  de- 
veloped a  great  many  new  products;  new 
ideas  have  bi'en  born,  new  inventions  have 
como  Into  being;  but  in  order  to  stimulate 
investment  and  so  that  we  shall  reap  the 
benefit  from  the.'^e  new  products.  Ideas,  and 
invcntiins  provide  employment,  and  aid  the 
economic  health  of  this  country,  provision 
must  be  made  so  that  once  again  Investments 
can  m-.:;ke  a  reasonable  leturn. 

Of  course,  taxes  will  have  to  stay  high  for 
a  long  time  because  we  will  have  a  debt 
of  something  like  two  hundred  and  fifty 
billions  or  more,  and  it  will  take  a  .large 
national  Income  to  pay  that  Interest  charge 
and  the  cost  of  government.  However,  the 
wa.v  to  get  taxable  Income  In  peace  Is  to 
make  it  interesting  and  worth  while  for  capi- 
tal to  venture. 

I  anticipate  that  If  we  use  oui  heads  and 
really  apply  the  lesson  of  cooperation,  we 
can  have  following  the  war,  full  employment 
in  America.  Why?  Capital  will  be  avail- 
able. America  will  need  a  lot  of  goods,  and 
the  world  will  need  a  lot  of  goods,  and  we 
have  the  plant  capacity  to  produce  those 
goods,  and  we  have  competent,  trained  em- 
ployees, and  we  have  the  raw  material  and 
the  American  people  will  have,  because  of 
their  Investment  In  war  bonds  and  their 
other  savings,  a  great  purchasing  power. 

Now.  if  we  in  America  learn  to  play  ball 
together  we  will  not  let  these  conditions  pro- 
duce a  runaway  boom.  We  will  work  to- 
gether, harness  our  power,  and  use  it  tem- 
perately. 

In  my  last  week's  talk  I  said  that  there  was 
arising  in  Washington  a  sincere  conviction 
that  wnen  the  war  is  won  Government  would 
be  compelled  to  release  its  stranglehold  upon 
private  enterprise,  restore  freedom  of  initia- 
tive, and  that  bureaucracies  would  be  put 
out  of  business.  I  believe  this  conclusion  Is 
correct. 

I  think  that  in  the  post-war  period  Govern- 
ment will  play  an  important  part.  If  the 
right  leadership  is  here  it  will  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  American  citizen  instead  of 
hamstringing  the  enterprise  thereof,  and 
Government  will  be  the  servant — not  the 
master. 

As  I  look  into  the  future,  when  the  war  Is 
over,  I  see  America  blossoming  out  in  many 
new  Industries.  Why,  our  present  electrical- 
appliance  business,  vast  as  it  is,  is  Just  be- 
gumlng  of  what  will  take  place.  We  will  see 
the  automobilt  revolutionized.  We  will  see 
the  airplane  in  greater  and  greater  use,  both 
cumineicially  and  for  pleasure  We  will  see 
light  metal*  and  synthetics,  prefabricated 
houses,  and  a  thousand  other  new  things 
come  into  oeing. 

I  expect  to  see  our  foreign  trade  expanded. 
There  are  millions  of  underprivileged  peoples 
throughout  the  globe  who  need  the  goods  we 
c:in  produce.  Why  even  in  America  If  we 
met  the  needs  of  our  underprivileged  people, 
it  would  keep  our  plants  going  constantly. 
We  have  a  problem  in  distribution.  I  feel 
we  shall  be  adequate  In  that  respect.  Our 
foreign  trade  will  result  from  two  sources. 
First,  other  countries  produce  good£  and  ma- 
terial we  do  not  produce,  such  as  coffee,  tea. 
manganese,  cobalt,  precious  stones,  tin,  etc. 
For  these  we  can  trade  our  own  goods  that 
these  countries  will  want  and  which  they 
need. 

Secondly,  the  war-torn  countries  will  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  American  workers  and  demand 
for  American  g^ods  There  will  be  a  great 
opportunity    for    rehabilitation,    furnisiiing 
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machinery  and  material.  Part  of  the  financ- 
ing of  this  Job  will  have  to  be  done  by  private 
capital.  Therefore,  the  need  of  Government 
taking  a  friendly  attitude  toward  private 
enterprise  and  stimulating  the  same — and 
making  sure  that  capital  gets  a  "break." 

With  the  world  getting  smaller,  foreign 
trade  will  probably  be  more  slgniflcant  in  our 
economy  than  ever  before.  A  little  country 
like  Britain  of  45.000.000  people  previous  to 
the  war.  purchased  many  times  the  amount 
of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  than 
China  did,  China  having  a  population  of 
450.000,000  Now,  if  out  of  this  war  China 
raises  her  living  standard,  one  can  readily 
see  what  efTect  that  would  have  upon  the 
economy  of  the  world.  It  would  not  be 
Buperoptimism  to  feel  that  out  of  this  war 
not  only  China's  but  other  nations'  living 
standards  will  be  raised  and  our  increased 
Industrial  facilities  might  not  even  be  ade- 
quate This  may  seem  to  some  to  be  a  rosy 
View  but  I  believe  there  Ls  plenty  of  Justifi- 
cation for  it. 

Our  great  concern  should  be  to  keep  ciir 
home  front  solid,  and  see  to  it  that  no  divi- 
sion creeps  in.  that  no  element  of  divide  and 
conquer  comes  through  our  bastions,  no  self- 
ish ambitions  and  antagonisms  split  us,  no 
Intolerance  or  class  hatred  is  permitted. 
I'm  sure  our  opportunity  for  world  leadeishlp 
will  not  be  lost.  We  will  remember  that 
"righteousness  exalteth  a  nation." 

I  have  faith  that  Just  as  our  sons  on  the 
27  battle  fronts  of  the  earth  are  proving 
themselves  equal  to  any  emergency  »hat  when 
they  come  back  to  us  we  and  they  together 
will  fully  measure  up  to  our  responsibility 
and  perform  the  job  that  is  to  be  done. 
Americans  in  the  past  were  never  defeatists. 
They  will  not  be  now. 
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HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Col.  Miles  Reber,  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, who  is  the  division  engineer  of  the 
Mi.ssouri  River  Division,  stationed  at 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  delivered  at  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Association  meeting  in  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  October  19,  1943. 

There  beinsr  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  and 
members  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  all  of  us  here  appreciate 
fully  that  the  utilization  of  our  rivers  and 
streams  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  our  great 
Nation.  An  individual,  a  municipality,  a 
county,  a  State,  and  a  Nation,  must  consider 
the  conservation  of  their  assets  and  plan  for 
their  development  if  they  are  to  survive.  It 
Is  clearly  apparent  that  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue the  progress  that  has  given  our  Nation 
preeminence  we  must  plan  now  and  press 
with  vigor  and  purpose  in  the  post-war  era 
the  development  and  the  fullest  economic 
Utilization  of  our  water  resources. 

One  of  the  very  few  major  basins  of  this 
country  where  that  development  and  utiliza- 


tion have  not  progressed  very  far  beyond  the 
planning  stage  is  the  Missouri  Valley  Ycu 
heard  yesterday  his  excellency,  the  Governor 
of  South  Dakota,  describe  with  great  clarity 
the  proposed  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  Missouri  and  show,  beyond  any  question 
of  doubt,  the  broad  benefits  which  would 
accrue  not  only  to  that  basin  but  to  the 
heart  of  our  N;  ►ion,  the  Mississippi  Valley 
as  well. 

Just  a  month  ago  this  week  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  becoming  division  engineer  of 
the  Missouri  River  division.  Of  course  the 
first  thing  that  was  on  my  mind  at  that  time 
was  to  push  vigorously  to  its  most  rapid  con- 
clusion the  war  work  assigned  to  me.  That, 
we  all  know,  is  the  first  task  of  all  of  us  these 
days  As  sr»on,  however,  as  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  the  Missouri  I  did  so  and 
discovered  that  a  broad  comprehensive  plan, 
taking  Into  full  account  all  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  that  great  basin,  had  been  pre- 
pared by  my  predecessor,  Col.  Lewis  A.  Pick, 
and  had  been  submitted  by  him  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  Washington  early  in  August 
of  -this  year.  I  know  that  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  present  status  of  this  plan. 
It  is  now  receiving  the  final  appropriate  re- 
view of  the  other  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  various  phases  of  water  development  un- 
der existing  law.  We  all  sincerely  hope  that 
that  review  will  be  completed  In  the  near 
future  so  that  the  report  may  be  transmitted 
to  Congress  for  such  action  as  our  chosen 
lawmakers  may  see  fit  to  take. 

Although,  as  you  all  know,  I  cannot  dis- 
cuss in  detail  at  the  present  moment  the 
contents  of  that  plan  (and  I  should  like 
nothing  better  than  to  do  Just  that ) ,  I  am 
sure  that  you  would  like  to  know  how  that 
plan  was  prepared.  On  May  13,  1943,  the 
Committee  on  Flood  Control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  requested  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  review  the  308  report  on  the 
Missouri  River  (H.  Doc.  238,  73d  Cong,,  2d 
sess  )  and  certain  other  reports,  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  any  modification 
should  be  made  therein  at  this  time  witj^ 
respect  to  fiood  control  and  allied  purposes. 
Within  3  months  Colonel  Pick  had  com- 
pleted that  assignment  and  had  set  up  a 
broad  framework  for  the  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  so  as  to  utilize  these  re- 
source-, to  the  fullest  practicable  and 
economic  extent  for  the  benefit  of  man.  in 
place  of  the  uncontrolled  destruction  which 
the  river  has  vrrought  through  past  ages.  In 
le.ss  than  4  months  from  Its  Initiation  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors 
completed  its  review  and  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers is  now  awaiting  the  comments  of  the 
other  Federal  agencies. 

The  question  may  arise  very  naturally  as 
to  how  Colonel  Pick  was  able  to  finish  such 
an  enormous  and  Important  task  in  such  a 
short  time.  The  answer  rests  on  Just  one 
fact — since  1927,  in  compliance  with  wise, 
specific  directives  from  our  Congress,  the 
Engineer  Department  has  been  engaged  In 
preparing  full  and  complete  reports  on  the 
navigable  waterways  of  this  country  and 
their  tributaries,  to  Include  navigation,  flood 
control,  power.  Irrigation,  and  other  related 
water  uses.  The  first  of  these  reports  on  the 
Missouri,  the  so-called  308  report,  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  1932,  asj  have  Just  said, 
in  House  Document  238,  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, second  session.  This  report  contains 
the  complete,  full  background  of  all  the 
factual  information  available  at  that  time  on 
the  water  problems  of  that  basin  During 
the  past  11  years  since  that  date,  the  De- 
partment has  also  submitted  to  Congress 
numerous  navigation  and  flood-control  re- 
ports on  the  Missouri  and  Its  tributaries.  In- 
cluding the  development  of  the  great  Fort 
Peck  project.  The  Platte,  the  Kansas,  the 
Republican,  the  Grande,  the  Osage,  the  Big 
Horn,  the  Yellowstone,  and  other  Important 


tributaries  have  been  surveyed  In  strict  com- 
pliance with  congressional  directives. 

In  1935  Congress,  in  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  that  year,  directed  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  take  su^ 
steps  as  might  be  appropriate  to  keep  up 
to  date  the  data  collected  in  connection  with 
our  308  reports.  That  great  responsibility 
has  been  accepted  and  carried  out.  Thus, 
when  Colonel  Pick  started  to  review  tfie 
Missouri  River  he  had  at  his  fingertips  a 
tremendous  volume  of  vital  data  collected 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  It  was  only  nec- 
essary for  him  to  correlate  and  evaluate 
these  data  and  to  develop  them  Into  a  work- 
able, efficient,  and  far-seeing  plan  of  opera- 
tion In  the  preparation  of  this  plan  he 
had  the  entire  resources  of  our  Department 
behind  him  and  he  reached  out  and  employed 
some  of  the  most  prominent  engineers  In 
this  country  as  codsultants.  Thus  he  de- 
veloped what.  In  my  opinion.  Is  a  truly  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  Missouri,  taking  Into 
account  all  of  the  water  resources  of  that 
basin,  their  effect  on  adjacent  basins,  and 
the  economy  of  their  coordinated  use.  This 
report  Is  frankly  a  framework  and  when 
considered  In  that  light  It  can  be  easily 
seen  that  the  details  will  be  filled  out  by 
the  coordinated  efforts  of  -all  Federal.  State, 
and  local  agencies  concerned  with  th^  us« 
of  those  water  resources 

This  experience  reminds  me  very  definitely 
of  what  happened  In  the  Ohio  Basin  In 
1937.  While  the  flood  waters  of  that  great 
river  were  still  Inundating  thousands  ot 
acres  of  valuable  land  and  many  cities  and 
towns  In  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky, 
Congress  called  upon  my  Department  to 
review  its  previous  plans  for  flood  control 
and  submit  a  report  thereon.  In  April  1937 
such  a  report  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  authorizations  for 
the  Ohio  contained  in  the  Flood  Control  Acta 
of  1937  and  1938.  Many  of  those  Important 
works  are  built  today  and  many  more  were 
under  construction  when  we  had  to  stop 
operations  due  to  the  vital  necesalty  for 
conserving  manpower  and  materials  for  our 
war  effort.  They  will  unquestionably  be 
continued  when  the  war  Is  over. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  realize  the 
enormous  quantity  of  water  with  which  we 
are  dealing  In  the  Missouri.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  during  the  period  1890  to 
1942.  1.250,000.000  acre-feet  was  the  potential 
Inflow  into  a  comprehensive  system  of  mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoirs  in  the  upper  Mis- 
souri Basin,  had  such  a  system  been  available 
in  those  years.  That  Is  an  average  of  more 
than  23.000,000  acre-feet  per  year.  That's 
a  lot  of  water  In  any  man's  country.  It 
must  be  converted  to  the  beneficial  use  of 
man.    How  can  we  do  so? 

In  Colonel  Pick's  broad  outline,  he  pro- 
poses approximately  73.000,000  acre-feet  of 
storage  in  the  major  reservoirs  In  the  basin, 
well  distributed  among  the  four  essential 
Items  of  fiood  control,  navigation,  reclama- 
tion, and  power.  I  could  give  you  at  this 
F>oint  the  varioiis  tentative  allocations  to 
those  four  purposes,  but  that  would  not  tell 
the  entire  story  because  there  Is  a  definite 
Joint  use  for  a  large  part  of  this  storage.  For 
example,  the  water  used  to  augment  the 
stream  flow  for  navigation  can  also  be  em- 
ployed to  develop  power.  In  definite  areas, 
storage  allocated  to  fiood  control  daring  the 
flood  seasons  can  be  utilized  for  reclamation 
and  conservation  after  those  seasons  are  over. 
The  space  set  aside  in  each  reservoir  for 
silting  will  definitely  assist  In  developing 
head  for  power.  Thus,  the  entire  system  Is 
flexible  and  capable  of  enormous  good  from 
sensible,  well-planned  operation,  which  has  In 
mind  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the 
entire  valley  and  not  to  any  one  particular 
use. 

The  flood  of  1881  was  estimated  to  have  con- 
tained more  than  5,000,000  acre-feet  of  water 
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at  Sioiu  City,  Iowa;  that  of  1903  Is  estimated 
to  have  produced  a  mn-off  of  more  than 
lO.OOO.OCO  acre-feet  at  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Imagine  what  the  large  storage  of  Colonel 
Pick's  plan — about  73  000.000  acre-feet,  as  I 
have  Just  said — will  do  In  reducing  the  peak 
flows  and  the  high  stages  of  those  catastro- 
phes and  others  Fort  Peck  Is  assisting  us 
today  In  maintaining  satisfactory  navigation 
flows  to  permit  the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  float  down  our  rivers 
essential  vessels  for  our  war  effort.  How 
much  better  will  these  navigation  conditions 
be  when  all  of  the  major  dams  contemplated 
m  the  plan  are  In  operation.  At  the  same 
time,  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
potential  Irrleable  lands  are  found  in  the 
headwater  region  of  the  basin.  All  they  need 
Is  water  to  grow  food.  That  water  Is  available 
In  enormous  quantities  and  that  food  will 
certainly  be  needed  after  the  war.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  main  dams  of  this 
comprehensive  plan  could  prodtwe  aereral 
billion  kilowatt-hours  of  energy  per  year. 
Think  of  what  this  power  will  do  in  augment- 
ing industrial  development,  in  aiding  on  the 
farms,  and  In  the  homes  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  In  the  years  to  come.  Then,  too,  there 
are  other  large  benefits  such  as  improved 
water  supply,  abatement  of  pollution,  vast 
recreational  advantages,  and  preservation  of 
wildlife. 

Last  June  Colonel  Pick  spoke  to  the  as- 
sociation about  the  disastrotia  1843  floods, 
that  were  even  then  still  taking  their  toll 
In  damaging  the  homes  and  farms  of  this 
basin  and  is  hampering  oxir  war  effort.  At 
that  time  a  vital  question  before  your  con- 
vention waa  the  matter  of  repairing  the  nu- 
merous private  levee  units  that  had  been 
damaged,  in  order  that  the  industry  and 
farms  protected  by  such  structures  could  re- 
rume  full  production.  Now.  let  me  take  a  tew 
moments  of  your  time  to  tell  you  what  has 
been  done.  On  July  12.  1943.  Congrest,  fully 
recognising  the  needs  in  the  Missouri  Basin 
and  elsewhere  In  the  country,  voted  $10,- 
000,000  for  emergency  repairs  to  levees  dam- 
aged In  the  widespread  floods  of  this  year. 
We  got  OTir  Just  share  In  the  Mlssotirl  Valley 
and  we  went  to  work  immediately.  We  are 
repairing  or  have  repaired  230  levee  units  in 
that  valley  under  this  authority.  These 
levees  protect  some  475.000  acres  of  highly 
productive  farm  lands.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  report,  at  this  time,  that  this  repair 
program  Is  now  about  70  percent  completed 
•od  will  be  finished  by  December  1  of  this 
year — ^well  before  the  next  high  water  can  be 
reasonably  expected. 

I  have  not  yet  referred  to  our  greatest  re- 
source of  all — our  manpower — which  will  be 
utilized  and  benefited  by  this  plan.  The 
successful  conclusion  of  this  war  will  bring 
the  necessity  for  gainful  employment  of  the 
many  thousands  no  longer  required  by  our 
war  effort.  While  we  are  furnishing  this 
necessary  xiseful  work  to  the  returning  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  forces  and  to  our  war 
workers,  we  are  sp^ending  yoiir  money  on  work 
which  will  return  in  benefits  received  more 
than  dollar  for  dollar. 

A  definite  Illustration  occurs  to  me  at  this 
point.  Many  years  ego.  when  we  first  started 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  our  predecessors, 
though  farslgbted.  probably  did  not  envision 
•U  of  the  broad  plans  for  navigation,  flocd 
control,  and  other  uses  that  have  since  been 
put  into  effect.  Is  there  anyone  today  who 
can  sanely  criticize  the  cost  of  this  plan,  when 
weighing  it  against  present  and  future  prog- 
ress and  development? 

There  is  enough  water  In  the  Missouri 
Basin  to  answer  the  major  demands  of  all 
tisers.  provided  that  It  is  used  sanely,  effi- 
ciently, and  with  broad  vision  for  the  pood  of 
tile  entire  valley  rather  than  that  of  special 
Interests.  Our  vrcrk  to  date  Is  only  in  the 
plannin«»  stsge  and  th3  tread  framework  of 
those  p!.-»n^  h'  s  teen  ccirplcted.  We  icust 
t,;t    I  i:o    the    "i-c  p:^"    s:."g: — the    working 


stage — as  soon  as  world  conditions  will  per- 
mit. There  is  a  place  In  that  stage  for  all  of 
u-s — Federal.  State,  and  local.  To  carry  the^e 
plans  from  their  present  broad  framework 
Into  ultimate  conclusion  by  definite  struc- 
tures on  the  ground,  utilizing  the  waters  of 
the  river  to  the  best  advantage  for  all,  de- 
mands many  things.  It  demands  sound 
engineering,  sound  economics,  hard  work, 
common  sense,  clear  thinking,  and  unselfish 
cooperation.  This  is  the  American  way  of 
getting  things  done. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  convinced  that  the  great 
benefits  which  will  accrue  from  the  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  fully  justify  all 
that  we  can  give  in  the  way  of  our  very  best 
efforts. 
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or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
and  outstanding  address  on  the  subject 
Foreign  Trade  in  the  Air  Age,  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  Juan  T.  Trippe,  president 
of  Pan  American  Airways,  at  the  World 
Trade  Dinner  of  the  Thirtieth  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Trippe  of 
the  Captain  Robert  Dollar  Award  "for  his 
distinguished  contribution  to  the  ad- 
irancement  of  American  foreign  trade." 
The  dinner  was  held  in  New  York  City 
on  October  26,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  accepting  the  Robert  Dollar  Award  for 
1943.  I  speak  not  only  for  myself,  but  also 
on  behalf  of  the  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  of  the  Pan  American  Alruays  System. 
Tonight,  they  are  at  their  posts  In  the  United 
8tatei<  and  In  60  foreign  countries  and  col- 
onies. It  is  the  teamwork  of  many,  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground, 
which  has  brought  about  whatever  contribu- 
tion Pan  American  has  made  to  American 
foreign  trade. 

Tonight  as  we  are  gathered  here  at  the 
world  trade  dinner,  two  thoughts  are  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  Frst.  to  win 
the  war  as  speedily  as  possible.  Second,  to 
expand  our  system  of  free  enterprise — our 
American  way  of  life — in  Order  to  provide 
Jobs  at  decent  wages  for  the  millions  of  fight- 
ing men  who  wiU  return,  as  well  as  for  the 
many  who  now  are  employed  l:i  btnccly  war 
industries.  Everyone  agrees  that  this  is  our 
most  pressing  post-war  problem. 

At  least  10,000.000  new  Jobs  must  be 
found — jobs  that  did  not  exist  in  1940  when 
but  46,000.000  Americans  were  gainiuily  em- 
ployed and  some  6,000.000  were  on  v.ork  re- 
lief. This  is  the  challenge  we  shall  face 
Should  we  fail,  we  would  be  confronted  with 
the  staggering  total  of  15,000.000  or  more  out 
of  work.  The  end  of  an  economic  tailspin 
on  such  a  scale  could  mean  only  regimenta- 
tion tor  us  all,  and  the  end  of  democracy  as 
we  know  it. 

Every  sector  of  our  domestic  economy  can 
be  cotmted  on  to  do  Its  share  in  meeting  this 
challenge.    Important  study  groups  and  cora- 


mittees  appointed  in  the  Congress  and  by  our 
great  national  buslne<:s.  agriculture  and  labor 
organizations  are  already  hard  at  work.  But 
they  arc.  for  the  most  part,  directing  their 
efforts  In  the  domestic  field. 

Their  efforts  will  produce  results  and  will 
all  contribute.  But  the  opportunity  to  create 
moFt  of  the  lO.OOO.OOO  new  Jobs,  in  my  opm- 
lon,  lies  in  a  wide  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade.  These  of  us  In  foreign  trade  can  vis- 
ualize this.  To  the  average  American,  how- 
ever, such  a  thought  is  still  fantastic.  The 
great  bulk  of  Americans  who  live  inland  know 
little  of  foreign  trade.  They  do  not  realize 
tha*  even  our  relatively  small  pre-war  foreign 
trade  affected  their  individual  lives,  whether 
or  not  they  themselves  were  personally  en- 
gaged In  it. 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  for  this.  For 
the  past  hundred  years,  foreign  trade  has 
been  only  a  minor  Item  in  our  Nation's  bal- 
ance sheet.  In  1938,  the  last  normal  year. 
exports  amounted  to  but  5  percent  of  our 
national  income.  Only  one  person  in  five 
among  our  employed  population  was  directly 
or  indirectly  engaged  In  foreipn  trade. 

In  most  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
foreign  trade  is  the  keystone  of  the  national 
economy.  For  example.  fore:?n  trade  has 
been  the  lifeblood  of  Great  Britain  for  cen- 
turies. In  1938.  England's  foreign  trade  was 
over  20  percent  of  her  national  Income. 
Three  out  of  five  of  the  popii'.ation  directly 
or  indirectly  gain  their  livelihood  from  for- 
eign trade.  If  we  here  in  the  United  States, 
with  our  resources  and  productive  cepacity, 
Increase  our  foreign  trade  so  that  it  directly 
or  Indirectly  employs  two  workers  in  five 
Instend  of  one  in  five,  we  will  have  created 
10  000.000  new  Jobs. 

There  are  those  who  may  art^e  that  this 
is  an  impossible  ta.sk — that  the  United  States 
simply  i.s  not  a  foreign  trading  Nation.  They 
forget  that  has  not  always  been  so.  A  cen- 
tury ago  we  were  one  of  the  worlds  great 
trading  nations.  Our  population  was  con- 
centrated on  the  Atlantic  senbcard.  Our 
famous  Clipper  ships  had  built  up  a  vast 
World  commerce.  In  fact,  fore:gn  trade  pro- 
duced most  of  the  wealth  used  to  open  up  the 
continent.  When  we  crossed  the  Alleghenies 
and  started  moving  west  the  interest  and  en- 
ergies of  our  people  turned  inland.  We  lost 
interest  in  foreign  trade.  We  concentrated 
on  domestic  development.  That  job  was  big 
enoue;h  to  keep  us  occupied  for  a  hundred 
years.  With  an  energetic  people,  great  nat- 
ural resources,  and  freedom  for  the  individual 
to  rise  as  fast  as  his  abilities  wo\ild  carry  him. 
we  built  a  great  nation,  and  provided  for  our 
citizens  a  standard  of  living  higher  than 
anyone  ever  before  dreamed  of. 

In  this  great  transcontinental  develop- 
ment transportation  and  communications  had 
a  leading  role.  First  came  the  railroads  to 
link  our  scaUered  settlemontj.  Tnen  came 
our  highways,  automobiles,  and  trucks  to 
br.ng  tne  trade  of  the  Nation  to  the  door  of 
th?  mo.'^t  rem.ote  farmhou:e.  Finally,  do- 
mestic air  transport,  makinf^  the  most  dis- 
t.^nt  points  in  the  country  but  an  overnight 
Journey.  Aiid  this  has  all  been  made  pos- 
sible by  our  domestic  communication  facili- 
ties— our  privately  npcrated  telephone  and 
telf  iiraph  systems,  which  are  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

Thanks  to  domestic  transportation  and 
communications,  our  48  States  are  a  neigh- 
borhood. New  York  and  San  Francisco  are 
cio-^er  in  time  than  were  New  York  and  Phila- 
deiphia  a  hundred  years  ago.  And  today. 
having  accomplished  all  this  In  our  own 
country,  we  can  play  our  part  in  accomplish- 
ing the  same  thing  throuchout  the  world. 

Man  now  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the 
age  Q,*^  flirht.  the  air  a?,c,  wi.en  not  itist  single 
nut  ci's  (T  sinpie  continents,  out  the  entire 
globe  will  become  cue  nslrhbjrhood — when 
San  Fr.-'.nci^co  end  fil5?jigl-.f.l.  h.^w  York  and 
Mi.'scow.  Miami  ■:.:  u  C.-.;.einv.'n,  v.ai  be  figxr. a- 
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tlvely  Just  across  thfe  street.  Land  areas  here- 
tofore isolated  by  oceans,  mountains,  and 
Jungles  will  be  as  accessible  as  any  others. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  tremendous  im- 
pUcatioLF  of  the  air  age.  I  am  siire  it  must 
be  obvioiis  to  you  all,  however,  that  the 
coming  of  the  air  age  will  inaugurate  a  new 
era  in  world  trade.  Within  our  own  history, 
we  have  seen  how  high-speed  transportation 
and  conununlcations  developed  our  domestic 
commerce  to  the  hundred-billion -dollar  level. 
Who  can  foretell  to  wtuit  level  world  trade 
will  rise  in  the  air  age? 

We  in  the  United  States  should  get  our 
fair  share  of  this  vast  future  commerce. 
We  must  maintain  our  political  and  economic 
position  in  the  world.  Only  by  becoming 
once  again  a  great  world  trading  nation  can 
we  do  this.  Only  in  this  way  shall  we  be  able 
to  provide  the  millions  of  new  Jobs  which 
must  be  found  If  our  democracy,  our  system 
of  free  enterprise,  our  American  way  of  life, 
13  to  endure. 

How  are  we  then  going  to  reestablish  our- 
selves as  a  leader  in  foreign  trade? 

Those  of  us  in  foreign  trades  know  that 
If  we  sell  abroad  we  must  also  buy  abroad — 
that  if  our  ships  and  planes  are  to  go  out 
loaded  they  cannot  come  back  empty.  We 
know  we  must  encourage  with  our  own 
capital  the  development  of  indiistry  in  back- 
ward countries.  We  know  we  must  enlarge 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  and 
gradually  revise  our  tariff  wall  downward  and, 
finally,  we  know  that  we  must  begin  to  train 
our  youth  as  commercial  amhassadors.  In 
fact.  I  believe  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  we  must  change  Horace  Greeley's 
old  slogan.  "Go  West,  young  man"  to  a  new 
slogan  for  the  air  age.  "Go  abroad,  young 
man." 

Fortunately,  most  Informed  Americans  are 
beginning  to  agree  witli  us.  They  are  every 
day  becoming  more  foreign-trade  minded. 
But  the  majority  do  not  yet  appreciate  the 
importance  of  overseas  shipping,  communica- 
tions, and  air  to  a  nation's  foreign  trade. 
Would  not  America  do  well  to  Investigate 
what  the  successful  trading  nations  of  the 
world  have  done,  what  they,  through  long 
experience,  have  learned? 

What,  for  example,  have  the  British  done 
to  become  so  eminently  successful  In  foreign 
trade?  What  are  they  doing  today  to  make 
a  bid  for  leadership  in  the  air  age?  We 
should  examine  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions so  that  we  will  be  ready  for  the  peace, 
when  world  competition  for  trade  will  be 
resumed. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  with  three  out  of  five 
Englishmen  dirocily  or  indirectly  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  Britain  should  have  a  differ- 
ent outlook  Britain  Is  world-minded.  We 
have  been  mainly  American-minded.  Britain 
thinks  In  terms  of  ships  and  cargoes,  of  for- 
eign trade  and  commerce.  Young  men  are 
taught  the  economics  of  world  trade.  Thfey 
are  taught  foreign  languages  and  foreign 
customs.  They  lock  forward  to  careers  in 
foreign  trade.  They  go  out  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  world  to  learn  the  techniques  of  com- 
merce. 

Today,  they  are  being  trained  in  the  mod- 
ern geography  of  the  air  age.  They  are  being 
taught  to  think  of  time  and  distance  in  terms 
of  world  air  transport.  Foreign  trade  is  Eng- 
land's life.  Britain  knows  that  she  cannot  be 
strong  and  healthy  unless  millions  of  Eng- 
lishmen are  employed  In  foreign  trade.  Brit- 
ain knows  that  her  future  depends  on  secur- 
ing her  share  of  the  greater  world  commerce 
of  the  air  sge.  Britain  will  do  this,  and  we 
Americans  shall  be  glad  of  it.  A  strong  Brit- 
ain will  be  a  cornerstone  of  world  peace. 

In  preparation,  the  British  already  have 
provided  their  foreign  traders  with  the  tools 
they  will  need.  They  have  consolidated  their 
separate  cable  and  radio  communications 
companies  In  one  great  system — British 
Cables  and  Wireless,  Ltd.    Prom  London,  this 
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great  British  commtmlcatlons  network 
stretches  to  every  comer  of  the  globe,  provid- 
ing swift,  low-cost  universal  communication. 
No  such  comprehensive  or  direct  system  is 
available  to  traders  of  any  other  nation. 

By  establishing  this  common  front  Greet 
Britain  has  made  it  impossible  for  foreign 
countries  to  play  off  one  separate  British  com- 
munications company  against  another.  One 
single  community  company  negotiates  all  ber 
foreign  communication  franchises 

In  the  same  way,  the  British  Government 
has  concentrated  all  overseas  air  transport 
in  a  single  strong  community  company. 
Formerly,  there  were  four  British  Interna- 
tional air  lines  competing  with  one  another 
and  with  foreign  air  lines  as  well.  When 
the  other  foreign-trading  nations  consolidated 
their  overseas  air  lines  to  better  meet  world 
competition,  the  British  foUowed  suit  and 
merged  their  International  air  lines.  Now 
Britain  has  one  single  powerful  unit — the 
British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation.  Be- 
hind this  great  air-transport  company  is  the 
lull  power  and  prestige  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. The  air  Uners  of  British  Overseas 
Airways,  manned  by  British  crews,  will  fiy 
all  the  post-war  trade  routes  of  the  world. 
In  dealing  with  foreign  governments,  British 
air  transport  enjoys  the  same  advantages  that 
British  communications  has  had  since  Cables 
and  Wireless  was  created. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  only  the 
British  are  preparing  to  effectively  compete 
for  world  trade  in  the  air  age.  Far  from 
it:  all  the  trading  nations  wUl  be  in  a  strong 
position.  World  air  transport  In  this  air 
age  will  be  truly  a  battle  of  the  giants. 
The  Dutch  are  represented  by  their  K.  L.  M., 
the  Russians  by  their  Soviet  Air  Trust,  the 
French  by  Air  Prance,  Sweden  by  their  S.  I. 
L.  A.,  Canada  by  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines, 
Bouth  Africa  by  South  African  Airways.  If 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  are  permitted  to 
operate  at  all,  we  will  have  also  the  Luft- 
hansa. Ala  Llttorla.  and  Dai  Nippon.  Many 
cf  these  International  -systems  are  govern- 
ment-owned monopolies.  Some  are  privately 
owned  and  function  under  government  regu- 
lations as  great  public  utilities. 

Let  us.  in  light  of  these  facts,  consider  the 
American  p)06itlon.  With  respect  to  ship- 
ping, we  shall  come  out  of  t  \e  war  with  mere 
merchant  tonnage  than  any  other  country. 
But  our  foreign  traders  will  be  greatly  handi- 
capped unless  we  have  a  unified  communica- 
tions system,  providing  an  efficient  world- 
wide service.  Today,  Western  Union.  R.  C.  A., 
I.  T.  &  T.,  Mackay  Radio,  and  several  smaller 
American  companies  are  all  competing  with 
each  other  as  well  as  with  foreign  m-cnop- 
olles.  The  State  Department  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  are  In 
accord  that  the  American  position  can  only 
be  preserved  by  unification.  The  officials  of 
the  companies  themselves  have  testified  that 
a  common  American  communications  com- 
pany is  the  one  best  solution  if  America  is 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  foreign 
nations. 

In  favorably  reporting  out  a  bill  to  carry 
out  this  program,  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  stated,  and 
here  I  quote: 

"Our  competing  American  companies  en- 
gaged in  international  telegraph  service  have 
to  deal  abroad  with  foreign  monopolies,  usu- 
ally government  owned  or  government  sup- 
ported, with  the  result  that  the  foreign  mo- 
nopoly plays  one  American  carrier  off  against 
the  other.  "Rie  goal  to  be  achieved  in  the 
field  of  international  telegraph  aernoe  is  that 
of  a  strong  unified  telegraph  carrier  tinder 
American  control." 

Congress  should  promptly  approve  this 
pending  bill  so  that  all  United  States  com- 
mtmlcatlons facilities  abroad  can  be  merged 
Into  a  single  company^*  company  privately 
owned  and  operated  but  subject  to  proper 
Government    regulation.     Tlie   outstanding 


service  rendered  by  the  Bril  System  in  our 
domestic  field.  In  compartaon  to  the  govern- 
ment owned  telephone  aystMna  in  foreign 
countries,  proves  that  •  privately  owned 
monopoly  under  government  regulation  beat 
serves  the  public  where  unified  operation  Is 
needed.  The  recent  Goremment  approved 
merger  of  our  domestic  telegraph  facUIUes 
is  a  further  reoognitkm  of  this  tact. 

Equally  important,  our  Government  should 
now  formulate  a  national  pc^lcy  with  respect 
to  international  air  tranaport.  WbUe  we  in- 
vented the  airplane  and  while  we  are  today 
the  greatest  military  air  power  in  the  world, 
we  alone  among  the  trading  natlona  have  no 
official  policy  to  guide  our  overseas  air  trans- 
port effort  in  the  air  age. 

What  shall  we  dot  Shall  we  have  10  or  IS 
separate  American  air  lines  each  competing 
with  the  other  as  well  as  with  powerful  for- 
eign monopolies?  Shall  we  have  S  or  4  air 
lines — each  restricted  to  a  separate  BoneT 
Britain.  Prance.  Germany,  and  Japan  tried 
this  scheme  for  several  years  and  then  aban- 
doned It  in  favor  of  the  single-company  sys- 
tem. Or  shall  we  have  1  strong  American  in- 
ternational air  line,  strong  enough  to  com- 
pete on  even  terms  with  the  great  foreign- 
flag  air-transport  monopolies — a  community 
company — owned  and  controlled,  not  by  any 
one  aviation  interest,  but  by  all  American 
transportation  interests  able  to  contribute, 
under  an  organization  plan  approved  by  the 
Government. 

In  reaching  a  decision  the  Goveriunent 
should  not  consider  the  position  of  any  one 
air  line  or  any  group  of  air  lines.  The  prob- 
lem is  too  big  for  that.  It  Is  a  national 
problem  affecting  the  future,  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  all  American  transportation.  It 
will  affect  the  future  Jobs  and  livelihood  of 
milllous  of  Americans.  It  will  affect  our  for- 
eign trade.  It  will  even  affect  our  national 
defense.  The  policy  must  only  be  determined 
by  what  is  best  for  our  country  as  a  whole. 

Right  now  the  most  Important  thing  in  the 
world  Is  winning  the  war.  But  when  the  war 
is  won  our  country  must  have  those  10,000.000 
additional  Jobs.  Increased  foreign  trade  in 
the  air  age  under  our  private-enterprise  sys- 
tem Is  the  best  single  om>ortunlty  to  provide 
these  Jobs.  We  need  to  move  and  move 
quickly.  If  we  fail,  we  will  deserve  reproach 
from  those  now  fighting  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  to  come. 


'An"  Become!  an  Iisne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNAUY 

or  TKZA8 

IN  THE  6XNATE  OP  THE  DNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoto  an  editorial 
entitled  "  'An'  Becomes  an  Issue."  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Octo- 
ber 28,  1943. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  BMComa. 
as  follows: 

"Alf"    BSCOMM    AK    ISBTTS 

For  the  better  part  of  2  days  the  Senate 
has  been  debating  a  two-letter  word.  The 
question  is  whether  "an"  shall  be  put  Into 
the  Connelly  resolution  on  post-war  policy, 
immediately  before  the  words  "international 
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authority."  so  that  Instead  or  merely  pledg- 
ing the  United  States  to  Join  "in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  International 
authority"  to  preserve  peace,  the  resolution 
will  pledge  us  to  Join  "In  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  "an"  International  au- 
thority for   that   purpose. 

We  can  understand  the  position  and  the 
arguments  of  the  Senators  who  have  been 
making  this  flaht  for  the  two-letter  word. 
They  think  that  "an  international  authority" 
Is  a  much  more  definite  phrase,  carrying 
much  stronger  Implications  of  American 
membership  in  a  new  league  of  nations,  than 
the  blank  words  "International  authority." 
We  agree  with  them.  And  yet,  as  a  news- 
paper which  consistently  advocated  American^ 
membership  in  the  present  League  of  Nations 
over  the  whole  period  of  20  years  between 
the  two  World  Wars,  we  doubt  whether  the 
point  they  have  raised  Is  important  enough 
at  this  time  to  risk  delaying  action  by  the 
Senate. 

For  the  question  at  Issue  now  is  not  how 
to  organize  a  post-war  peace.  The  Senate 
itself  is  in  no  position  to  do  this;  the  Presi- 
dent must  lead  the  way,  and  the  question 
cannot  become  a  real  issue  until  he  has  con- 
sulted with  the  heads  of  the  nations  which 
will  be  our  partners  in  such  an  effort  and 
then  presented  to  the  Senate  the  plan  on 
which  agreement  has  been  reached.  The 
only  real  itMie  now  Is  whether  the  Senate 
shall  choose  this  moment  to  encourage  the 
President  to  proceed  with  such  negotiations. 

We  think  that  it  should,  and  that  the  Im- 
portant thing  Is  not  the  precise  language  in 
which  It  says  so,  but  the  broad  purpose  ex- 
pressed in  its  resolution  and  the  speed  and 
good  win  and  degree  of  unanimity  with 
which  this  resolution  Is  adopted.  We  would 
rather  have  a  general  resolution  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  nine-tenths  majority  of 
the  Senate  at  the  end  of  a  single  week's  de- 
bate than  have  a  specific  resolution  approved 
by  a  narrow  squeak  at  the  end  of  a  month's 
■truggle.  For  strong  approval  of  the  main 
principle  of  international  cooperation  Is  what 
matters  now,  and  we  are  not  afraid  that  the 
Senate  will  backslide  later  unless  It  Is  com- 
mitted to  something  definite.  There  will  be 
no  backsliding  this  time.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  going  to  demand  adequate  protection 
against  the  outbreak  of  another  major  war, 
and  the  American  Senate  Is  going  to  heed 
their  demand.     Of  that  we  can  be  certain. 


Carlos  Finlay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28,  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
appropriate  that  the  name  of  Carlos 
Pinlay  should  grace  and  identify  an  in- 
stitution designed  to  promote  research 
in  medicine  throughout  all  the  Americas. 
His  life  was  given  to  research  and  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  to  him,  above 
all  others,  the  Americas  owe  the  blessing 
of  protection  against  a  scourge  that  for- 
merly ravaged  their  cities  and  destroyed 
their  peoples.  But  for  Carlos  Finlay. 
yellow  fever  might  still  be  a  blight  upon 
one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  New 
World.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  In  the  United  States,  in 
Cuba,  and  in  the  other  American  repub- 
lics, and  especially  through  the  personal 


efforts  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Salzer  and  Dr. 
Edgar  Mayer,  of  New  York  City,  the  spot- 
light of  public  recognition  is  being 
focused  on  the  memory  of  this  great 
benefactor  of  mankind. 

A  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Carles 
Pinlay  restores  our  pride  and  faith  in 
humanity.  It  reveals  a  man  whose  sym- 
pathetic heart  in.spired  an  intellect  of 
extraordinary  range,  penetration,  and 
j)ower.  It  throws  light  upon  the  career 
of  a  modest  physician  who,  by  his  own 
acumen  and  industry,  discovered  one 
of  the  most  subtle  secrets  of  .lature 
and  applied  his  discoveries  tc  the  sav- 
ing of  millions  of  human  lives.  This 
study  shows  al.so  how^  heedless  mankind 
brushes  aside  its  benefactors,  little  know- 
ing that  under  the  cloak  of  every- 
day drudgery  lives  an  immortal  whose 
achievements  are  to  bless  humanity  for 
all  time. 

What  was  Carlos  Pinlay's  crowning 
achievement?  In  a  word,  it  was  the  dis- 
covery that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted 
from  man  to  man  by  the  bite  of  a  mos- 
quito that  has  previously  sucked  the 
blood  of  a  yellow-fever  victim;  that  the 
disease  is  contracted  in  no  other  way, 
and  that  a  particular  kind  of  mosquito 
is  the  vector  or  carrier  of  the  disease. 

Now  that  the  world  knows  that  yellow 
fever  is  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  mosquito  the  fact  seems  to 
be  simple  enough,  so  simple  that  every- 
body should  have  known  it  from  the  first. 
But  other  discoveries  seem  simple,  too; 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  for  ex- 
ample, or  the  discovery  of  a  method  of 
human  flight.  We  forget  that  Columbus 
was  scorned  and  derided  by  the  v/isest 
men  of  his  time  for  daring  to  as.sert  that 
he  could  find  a  continent  by  sailing 
westward  from  Europe.  The  Wright 
brothers,  even  after  they  had  devised  a 
machine  that  actually  carried  them 
through  the  air,  were  regarded  in  Ohio 
as  half  crazy  by  their  matter-of-fact 
neighbors,  and  the  universal  comment 
was,  "Those  boys  will  break  their  necks 
yet;  you  see  if  they  don't.  They  think 
they  can  learn  to  fly." 

Ridicule  and  contemptuous  scorn  con- 
stituted the  only  public  notice  given  to 
Carlos  Pinlay  for  nearly  20  years  after 
he  had  the  hardihood  to  disclose  his 
theory  ci  mosquito  transmission  of  yel- 
low fever.  His  idea  ran  counter  to  popu- 
lar tradition  and  bcUef,  just  as  Colum- 
bus' theory  contradicted  the  opinions  of 
his  day,  and  just  as  Morse  evoked  de- 
risive laughter  when  he  propo.sed  to 
transmit  intelligible  messages  by  means 
of  electric  wires  stretched  from  one  town 
to  another.  Pinlay's  experience  was  the 
well-nigh  universal  experience  of  the- 
orists who  offer  new  ideas  to  mankind. 
To  our  chagrin  we  must  admit  that 
mankind  even  in  our  day  is  reluctant  to 
accept  newly  discovered  truths. 

Happy  is  the  discoverer  who  lives  to  see 
his  theory  proved  true,  and  thrice  happy 
he  who  reaps  the  credit  for  his  discovery. 
Poor  Colimibus  died  at  ValladoUd  in  ob- 
scurity and  discredit,  and  the  name  of 
another  explorer  was  given  to  the  New 
World  which  Columbus  found.  The  man 
whose  discovery  banished  the  curse  of 
yellow  fever  from  the  New  World,  whose 
genius  enabled  the  United  States  to  build 


the  Panama  Canal  after  the  French  had 
fallen  victims  to  the  yellow  pest — this 
man  lived  to  see  his  theory  confirmed, 
but  not  long  enough  to  reap  full  credit 
from  mankind.  Even  now,  after  a  lapse 
of  40  years,  it  is  not  generally  known  in 
the  United  States  that  Carlos  Finlay  was 
the  true  conqueror  of  yellow  fever.  The 
lion's  share  of  the  credit  has  gone  to 
others;  not  because  they  willed  it  so,  but 
largely  becau.se  their  spectacular  verifi- 
cation of  the  validity  of  Pinlay's  theory. 
followed  clo-sely  by  the  eradication  of 
yellow  fever  at  Habana  and  Panama,  at- 
tracted more  attention  from  Americans 
than  the  phenomenon  of  Pinlay's  detec- 
tion of  a  .secret  of  Nature.  Another  fac- 
tor which  prevented  the  diffusion  of 
Pinlay's  fame  in  this  country  was  that 
his  writings  were  published  chiefly  in  the 
Spanish  language,  which  made  them  lit- 
erailv  a  closed  book  to  Americans  gener- 
ally. 

Tiie  institute  that  now  comes  into  be- 
ing will  aid  in  extending  the  fame  of 
Pinlay,  which  already  shines  so  brightly 
in  Cuba  and  throughout  Latin  America. 
And  as  Pinlay's  renown  spreads,  the  fame 
of  Walter  Reed  will  be  enhanced,  as  will 
that  of  all  the  others  who  shared  in  the 
honor  of  confirming  Pinlay's  theory  and 
putting  it  into  practice. 

CARLOS  FINLAY  THE  MAN 

Btfore  sketching  the  course  of  Fin- 
lay's  labors  in  developing  and  proving 
his  theory,  let  us  glance  at  the  life  story 
of  the  man  himself.  He  was  born  at 
Puerto  Principe — now  Camaguey — in 
Cuba,  on  December  3.  1833.  His  father 
Edward  was  a  Scotsman,  born  at  Hull, 
England,  in  1795,  and  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh and  in  France.  While  still  a  medi- 
cal student.  Edward  sailed  with  a  brother 
for  South  America  to  join  a  British  con- 
tingent fighting  under  Bolivar  for  the 
inde{)€ndence  of  Venezuela.  They  were 
shipwrecked  and  Edward  found  himself 
at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  in  1826.  He 
was  adinittt'd  to  practice  there,  and  mar- 
ried Eliza  de  Barres,  a  girl  of  French  de- 
scent. They  removed  to  Cuba  in  1831, 
settling  at  Puerto  Principe,  where  Carlos 
Pinlay,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born.  The  family  moved  to  Habana  in 
1834.  and  the  fa'her  practiced  medicine 
there  until  his  death  in  1872. 

Carlos  Finlay  was  a  student  from  child- 
hood. He  learned  to  speak  English. 
French,  and  German,  as  well  as  Spanish, 
in  his  boyiiood.  In  1846  and  again  In 
1848  he  studied  in  Germany  and  Prance, 
incending  to  qualify  in  medicine  at  Rouen 
and  Paris  but  an  attack  of  typhoid  in 
1851  caused  him  to  return  home  to 
Habana  for  convalescence.  He  was  now 
well  versed  in  languages,  the  classics, 
history,  literature,  and  physics.  Still  in- 
clined to  follow  his  father  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  Carlos  went  to  Phila- 
delphia and  began  his  studies  at  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  John  Kearsley  Mitchell.  Dr. 
Mitchell's  son,  afterward  famous  as  S. 
Weir  Mitchell,  was  at  that  time  assisting 
his  father,  and  a  strong  friendship 
sprang  up  between  him  and  young  Finlay 
of  Cuba.  This  friendship  was  of  lifelong 
duration. 

Pinlay  was  graduated  as  a  doctor  In 
medicine  in  1855.    Instead  of  settling  In 
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New  York,  as  S.  Weir  Mitchell  uggested, 
he  returned  to  Habana.  He  pursued 
medical  studies  In  Peru  and  at  Paris, 
practiced  for  a  time  at  Matanzas,  Cuba, 
and  finally  settled  at  Habana  for  his  life 
work.  In  1865  he  married  Miss  Adele 
Shine,  an  Irish  girl,  whose  father,  a  na- 
tive of  Cork,  had  settled  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  where  she  was  born.  She  was 
educated  in  a  convent  at  Cork.  After 
the  death  of  her  father  and  mother  she 
lived  with  a  sister,  wife  of  James  Murphy, 
a  businessman  whose  interests  in  the 
West  Indies  led  to  the  permanent  resi- 
dence of  the  family  in  Habana. 

Three  children  were  born  to  Carlos 
and  Adele  Pinlay,  the  eldest  being  Carlos 
E.,  who  was  educated  in  New  York  City 
as  a  physician.  He  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  grandfather  and  father  as  a 
medical  practitioner  in  Habana.  This 
son,  urged  by  admirers  of  his  father, 
wrote  the  book  Carlos  Pinlay  and  Yellow 
Fever,  which  was  issued  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York,  in  1940.  It 
Is  a  charming  volume.  In  which  a  distin- 
guished son  sets  forth  with  dignity  and 
modest  pride  the  story  of  Carlos  Pinlay 
and  the  facts  concerning  yellow  fever  and 
its  conquest. 

Although  Carlos  Finlay  presented  his 
mosquito  transmission  theory  to  the 
World  in  1881,  It  was  not  until  1900-1905 
that  skeptics  were  silenced  by  indispu- 
table confirmation  of  the  theory  and  by 
eradication  of  yellow  fever  from  Habana, 
where  It  had  taken  toll  of  human  life 
Without  Intermission  for  140  years. 

Dr.  Pinlay  continued  his  researches 
and  labors  in  this  field.  In  1902  he  be- 
came head  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  of  Cuba,  and  held  that  post  until 
1909.  He  lived  in  retirement  thereafter 
until  his  death  on  Augu.st  20,  1915,  at  the 
age  of  82.  The  Cuban  Government  paid 
tribute  to  its  famous  citizen  by  directing 
the  funeral  honors  with  which  he  was 
laid  away. 

Pinlay's  name  is  perpetuated  by  the 
Pinlay  Institute  of  Cuba,  dedicated  prin- 
cipally to  the  study  of  tropical  medicine; 
by  the  Pinlay  Order  of  Merit,  established 
In  1928  by  the  Cuban  Government  to  re- 
Ward  exceptional  work  In  the  field  of 
public  health;  by  honors  from  govern- 
ments and  scientific  societies  in  both 
hemispheres;  and  by  the  writings  of  his- 
torians dealing  with  medical  subjects  in 
connection  with  the  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  the  New  World. 

THE    STUDY    OF    TELLOW   FCVEB 

From  a  period  long  prior  to  the  time 
of  Colu.mbus  down  to  the  present  day  the 
ftiystery  surrounding  the  nature  of  yel- 
low fever  has  continued.  Its  ravages  In 
Yucatan  were  recorded  by  the  Mayas  be- 
fore the  white  man  was  known.  It  peri- 
odically depopulated  the  region  around 
Veracruz.  Mexico,  and  the  Aztec  mon- 
archs  sent  in  fresh  colonies  to  replace 
those  who  had  succumbed.  The  disease 
was  known  to  the  Aztecs  as  cocolitzle. 
After  1492  one  expedition  after  another 
of  white  men  was  stricken  with  a  disease 
which,  because  of  the  high  percentage  of 
fata)  cases,  is  believed  to  have  been  yel- 
low fever.  The  epidemic  of  1618  in  Yu- 
catan was  terrible  in  its  sweep.  Suc- 
Cf  -ve  epidemics  devastated  the  white 
settlements  in  the  Spanish  Main. 


Yellow  fever  became  endemic  In  Ha- 
bana in  1762,  and  thereafter  that  city 
was  never  free  from  it  until  Pinlay's  dis- 
covery led  to  Its  extermination. 

Although  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  population  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean region  was  held  down  for  centuries 
by  visitations  of  yellow  fever,  predomi- 
nant scientific  opinion  classes  yellow 
fever  as  a  disease  originating  In  tropical 
America.  Years  of  test  by  the  best  qual- 
ified students  have  failed  to  isolate  the 
parasite,  bacillus,  or  micrococcus  which 
causes  yellow  fever. 

In  his  early  research,  Carlos  Pinlay 
studied  the  climate  of  Habana,  on  the 
tentative  theory  that  the  alkalinity  of 
the  atmosphere  might  have  much  to  do 
with  the  presence  or  spread  of  yellow 
fever.  He  labored  long  in  this  direction, 
only  to  find  that  bis  experiments  were 
fruitless. 

Research  went  on  In  many  places,  year 
after  year,  and  Pinlay  kept  abreast  of  all 
work  done.  In  1879  a  yellow  fever  com- 
mission, of  which  Dr.  Stanford  E.  Chaill6 
was  chairman,  was  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  Habana.  Pinlay  was  attached 
to  this  commission  by  appointment  of 
his  government.  The  researches  of  this 
commission  developed  information  which 
caused  Pinlay  to  abandon  his  first  hy- 
pothesis and  take  up  a  new  line  of  study. 
This  resulted  In  his  discovery  of  the  part 
played  by  the  mosquito  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  yellow  fever. 

nsuLT'a  oucovzBT 

The  Idea  broached  by  Finlay  was  novel 
and  revolutionary.  No  one  had  ever  sug- 
gested that  any  disease  could  be  trans- 
mitted 'rom  man  to  man  through  an  in- 
termediate agency.  Still  less  was  It  sup- 
posed that  yellow  fever  was  communi- 
cable only  by  the  agency  of  a  mosquito. 
Pinlay  first  made  public  his  theory  at  a 
session  of  the  International  Sanitary 
Conference  in  Washington  on  February 
18.  1881.  Two  other  delegates  had  pro- 
posed that  the  conference  provide  for  a 
scientific  Investigation  of  yellow  fever, 
and  Pinlay  supported  the  proposal.  The 
pregnant  portions  of  his  remarks  were  as 
follows: 

I  consider  it  urgent  that  this  Conlerence 
should  adept  a  resolution  favorable  to  the 
sclentlCc  Investigation  of  yeUow  le^er  •  •  • 
without  entering  Into  technical  considera- 
tions, which  would  be  out  of  place,  and  sim- 
ply a£  an  ezamplr  which  shaU  render,  so  to 
speak,  palpable  the  interest  of  such  an  inves- 
tigation •  •  •  I  beg  to  remind  my  cci- 
le-dgues  here  present  tliat  the  sanitary  mere- 
ures  now  generally  recommended  against  yel- 
low fever  are  founded  upon  a  mode  of  pre- 
venting the  disease  which  is  completely  at 
variance  with  a  considerable  number  of  ob- 
served facts.  We  have  on  one  hand  the  con- 
tagionlsts  and  on  the  other  the  norconta- 
gionists,  each  endeavoring  to  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cases  brought  forward  by  the 
contrary  parties  •  •  •  Well,  gentlemen,  I 
declare  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  an  Impartial 
mind  to  look  into  the  stated  facte  without 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  that  many  of  the 
proofs  cited  in  favor  of  each  of  theae  appar- 
ently oontradictcry  opiolOQa  must  be  accepted 
as  perfectly  authenticated  facts,  which  con- 
clusion nece&aarily  leads  to  thla  other  conae- 
quence,  that  we  must  admit  the  Intenrention 
of  a  third  Independent  condition  In  order  to 
account  lor  tbeae  two  orders  ot  facta. 


It  is  my  present  opinion  that  three  ooodl- 
tlons  are  necesaary  In  order  that  the  propa- 
gation of  yellow  fever  ahaTI  take  plao*  - 

1  The  preaenoe  at  a  prevloua  caae  of  yeUov 
fever  within  limits  of  time  counting  from  tb« 
moment  we  are  now  oonaklerlng. 

2.  The  preaenoe  of  a  parson  apt  to  contract 
the  disease. 

3  The  iveaenoe  of  an  agent  entirely  Inde- 
pendent for  Its  ezlatenoe.  both  of  the  dlaeaM 
and  of  the  aick  man.  but  which  la  neocasary 
in  order  that  the  disease  ahall  be  oonveyvd 
from  the  yellow  fever  patient  to  a  healthy 
individual. 

It  will  be  objected  that  this  Is  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis, and.  Indeed,  It  la  only  as  such  that 
I  give  it.  But  I  believe  that  it  la  a  plaualbl* 
one,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  explain- 
ing a  certain  number  of  facta  which  bava 
hitherto  remained  unaccounted  for  by  tha 
current  theories  I  do  not  aak  for  anything 
else,  and  my  only  object  la  to  ahow  that  U  my 
hypothesis,  or  seme  other  analogous  to  It, 
should  be  realised,  all  the  meas\irea  which 
are  now  employed  to  check  the  progreaa  at 
the  disease  would  turn  out  to  be  without 
effect,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  effort  should 
have  been  directed  against  the  third  con- 
dition by  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  agent  of 
Uansmisaion  or  to  divert  it  from  the  path 
that  it  follows  in  communicating  the  disease. 

You  see,  therefore,  gentlemen,  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  this  question  should  be  thor- 
oughly studied  If  we  do  not  wlah  to  be  led 
upon  a  falae  track  while  reoommendlng  par- 
ticular measures  against  the  propagation  o< 
the  disease. 

Six  months  later,  on  Augtist  14,  1881, 
Dr.  Pinlay  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Habana  in  whlcti 
he  developed  his  theory  that  yellow  fever 
is  communicated  from  man  to  man  only 
by  the  agency  of  a  mosquito.  Not  only 
did  he  make  this  daring  statement,  but 
he  went  further  and  idenUfled  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  mosquito,  called  by  him  Culex, 
and  generally  known  later  as  Stesomyla 
fasciata,  as  the  only  one  that  conveyed 
the  poison.  He  nad  reached  this  conchi- 
sion  after  months  of  experiment  and  pa- 
tient observation.  The  novel  facta  ha 
had  learned  regarding  the  habits  of  the 
stegomyia  were  fully  confirmed  by  later 
naturalists.  In  this  historic  paper  Dr. 
Finlay  said: 

In  this  paper  I  ahall  not  concern  myaelt 
with  the  nature  or  form  of  the  naorbiflc  causa 
of  yeUow  fever,  beyond  postulating  the  exist- 
ence of  a  material  transportable  substance, 
which  may  be  an  aoMnphoiu  virus,  a  vege- 
table or  animal  germ,  a  bacterium,  etc  ,  but 
at  any  rate  constitutea  something  tangibia 
which  requires  to  be  conveyed  from  the  sick 
to  the  healthy  before  the  disease  can  be 
propagated.  What  I  propose  to  consider  Is 
the  means  by  which  the  morbific  cause  of 
yellow  fever  is  able  to  part  from  the  body  of 
the  patient  and  to  be  Implanted  upon  that 
of  a  healthy  person  The  need  of  an  ex- 
ternal intervention  apart  from  the  dlaeas* 
itself  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  trana- 
mitted  is  made  apparent  by  nimierous  oon- 
dUions.  some  of  them  alteady  pointed  out 
by  Humboldt  and  Benjamin  Ru^h  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  now  corrob- 
orated  by  recent  observations  Yellow  lever 
at  times  will  travel  acroaa  the  ocean  to  be 
propagated  In  distant  porta  preaentlng  cii- 
matlc  and  topographic  conditions  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  fociu  from  which 
the  infection  has  proceeded,  while  at  other 
times  the  disease  seems  unable  to  transmit 
itself  outside  of  a  very  limited  zcne.  althou^ 
the  meterology  and  topcTraphy  beyond  that 
Bone  do  not  appear  to  differ  very  materially. 
Once  the  need  of  an  agent  of  transmlaBloa 
is  admitted  as  the  only  means  of  account- 
ing for  these  anomaliea.  It  is  evident  that  ail 
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ol  the  conditions  which  have  heretofore  been 
recognized  as  essential  for  the  transmission 
of  the  disease  must  be  understood  to  act 
through  their  influence  upon  the  said  agent. 
It  seems  unlikely,  therefore,  that  this  agent 
be  found  among  the  microphytes,  for  those 
lowest  orders  of  animal  life  are  but  little 
affected  by  such  meteorologlc  variations  as 
are  known  to  Influence  the  development  of 
yellow  fever.  To  satisfy  that  requisite  It  waa 
necessary  to  search  for  It  among  insects.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  yellow  fever  being 
characterized  both  clinically  and  (according 
to  recent  findings)  histologically  by  lesions 
of  the  blood  vessels  and  by  alterations  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  the 
blood  suggested  that  the  Inaect  which  should 
convey  the  infectioi«  particles  from  the 
patient  to  the  healthy  should  be  looked  for 
among  those  which  drive  their  sting  into 
blood  vessels  In  order  to  suck  human  blood. 
Finally,  by  reasons  of  other  considerations 
which  need  not  be  stated  here,  I  came  to 
think  that  the  mosquito  might  be  the  trans- 
mitter of  yellow  fever. 

He  then  detailed  the  natural  history 
of  the  different  varieties  of  mosquitoes 
found  at  Habana  and  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons why  he  fastened  upon  the  Culex 
(stegomyia)  as  the  only  mosquito  that 
transmitted  yellow  fever. 

Then  follow^ed  19  years  of  study  on 
Pin'ay's  part,  and  with  almost  no  en- 
couragement from  scientific  men.  His 
theory  was  almost  universally  derided  as 
visionary.  Sir  Patrick  Manson  had  dis- 
covered the  indirect  transmission  of 
filaria  by  the  mosquito,  a  fact  which  he 
published  soon  after  Pinlay  had  foimd 
that  the  mosquito  was  the  only  vector  of 
yellow  fever,  but  this  additional  evidence 
that  disease  is  communicated  by  insects 
did  not  seem  to  impress  either  scientific 
men  or  laymen. 

Instead  of  taking  up  research  along  the 
lines  pioneered  by  Pinlay.  American  re- 
search for  the  most  part  was  concen- 
trated upon  efforts  to  find  the  specific 
bacillus  or  virus  of  yellow  fever. 

Pinlay 's  further  experiments  confirmed 
his  theory  of  mosquito  transmission  of 
yellow  fever.  He  cautiously  inoculated 
nonimmune  individuals  by  means  of  in- 
fected mosquitoes  and  developed  mild 
cases  of  yellow  fever;  but  his  studies  had 
warned  him  that  fatal  results  would 
follow  under  certain  conditions,  and  he 
refrained  from  risking  the  lives  of  per- 
sons who  submitted  to  his  tests.  Hence 
It  was  claimed  that  his  experiments  were 
negative  in  character. 

CENEKAL    GORCAS'    TZSTIMONT 

Then  came  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  the  occupation  of  Habana  by  the 
Americans.  What  followed  is  well  told 
by  Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas  in  his  book. 
Sanitation  in  Panama,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1915.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
sanitary  department  of  Habana  after  the 
occupation.  He  tells  how  a  commission 
had  been  sent  to  Habana  in  1899  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  United 
States  to  study  yellow  fever;  how  it  re- 
ported that  the  micro-organism  discov- 
ered in  Brazil  by  Professor  Sanarelli,  of 
Italy,  and  by  him  called  bacillus  Icter- 
oides.  was  the  cause  of  yellow  fever;  how 
Surg.  Gen.  George  M.  Sternberg,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  doubted  this  finding 
and  brought  about  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  Army  medical  officers  to  investi- 
gate yellow  fever  at  Habana;  and  how 


this  board,  composed  of  Drs.  Walter  ' 
Reed,  James  Carroll,  Jesse  Lazear,  and 
Aristides  Agramonte,  began  its  work. 
The  board  spent  several  months  in  in- 
vestigating Sanarelli's  organism,  and 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  it  was  not  the 
cause  of  yellow  fever. 

It  was  then  believed  that  yellow  fever 
was  a  filth  disease.  But  a  thorough 
cleaning  of  Habana  under  the  direction 
of  Major  Gorgas  failed  to  reduce  yellow - 
fever  cases. 

In  spite  of  all  this  work  and  care — 

Writes  General  Gorgas — 

yellow  fever  had  been  steadily  growing  worse 
ever  since  we  had  taken  possession  of  the  city, 
and  in  1900  there  were  a  greater  number  of 
cases  than  there  had  been  for  several  years. 
The  Cubans  twitted  us  with  the  fact  that  all 
our  cleaning  up  and  expenditure  not  only  had 
not  bettered  things,  but  had  even  made  tnem 
worse.  They  called  attention  to  the  lact  that 
the  very  cleanest  and  best-kept  portions  ot 
the  city  were  by  far  the  worst  sufferers  from 
yellow  fever,  and  the  evidence  was  so  staiintjiy 
before  our  eyes  that  we  had  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  what  they  said. 

This  frank  confession  by  General 
Gorgas  is  of  special  interest  when  com- 
pared with  a  statement  made  In  1881  by 
Carlos  Pinlay  in  the  memorable  paper 
announcing  his  mosquito  transmission 
theory: 

I  feel  convinced  that  any  theory  winch 
attributes  the  origin  and  propagation  of 
yellow  fever  to  atmospheric  influences, 
miasmatic  or  meteorologlc  conditions,  or  filth 
or  to  the  neglect  of  general  hygienic  precau- 
tions, must  be  considered  as  utterly  inde- 
fensible. I  have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to 
abandon  my  former  ideas,  and  shall  now  en- 
deavor to  Justify  this  change  in  my  opinions. 

Had  American  scientists  listened  to 
Carlos  Finlay  from  1881  onward,  they 
could  have  saved  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  dollars  lost  through  yellow 
fever  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
United  States.  But  they  persisted  in  the 
notion  that  filthy  conditions  propagated 
yellow  fever,  and  that  superior  American 
sanitation  would  eradicate  the  disease  at 
Habana. 

The  health  authorities  were  at  their  wits' 
end — 

Writes  Gorgas. 

We  evidently  could  not  get  rid  of  Habana  as 
a  focus  of  infection  by  any  method  we  then 
knew. 

He  refers  to  the  commission  of  medical 
men  appointed  by  the  Sanitary  Depart- 
ment of  Habana,  to  whom  all  cases  of 
yellow  fever  were  referred  for  diagnosis. 
Gorgas  was  a  member  of  the  commission, 
and  the  other  members  were  Dr.  Carlos 
Finlay,  Dr.  Antonio  Albert ini,  and  Dr. 
John  Guiteras.  The  Reed  board  was  in 
touch,  naturally,  with  this  commission. 

WORK  or  THE  RZED   BOARD 

Gorgas  ther.  tells  how  the  Reed  board 
after  wasting  months  in  futile  experi- 
ments along  other  lines,  turned  to  Dr. 
Pinlay  for  advice  and  information: 

Dr.  Carlos  Pinlay,  of  Habana.  the  physician 
Just  mentioned  as  being  a  member  of  our 
Commission,  had  ever  since  the  year  1831 
been  Investigating,  thinking  of.  and  writing 
about  the  relation  of  the  mosquito  to  yellow 
fever.  He  had  convinced  himself  that  this 
Insect  waa  the  mean*  whereby  the  disease 


was  conveyed  f rem  person  to  person.  •  •  • 
His  argument  from  the  then  known  facts 
with  regard  to  yellow  fever,  showing  from 
these  facts  that  it  was  probably  the  mosquito 
that  conveyed  this  dl.sease,  was  most  beauti- 
ful and  logical  But  a  still  more  beautiful 
piece  of  rea.sonlng  was  the  Induction  that 
it  was  the  stegomyia  mosquito,  out  of  the 
six  or  seven  hundred  species  of  mosquitoes, 
that  conveyed  yellow  fever. 

After  contending  that  Pinlay  had 
never  conclusively  demonstrated  the  va- 
lidity of  hi.s  mosquito  theory,  and  ignor- 
ing Finlay's  own  statement  that  he  had 
refrained  from  experiments  with  In- 
fected mosquitos  under  conditions  which 
probably  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
inoculated  individual,  Gorgas  proceeds: 

Reed  says  of  Finlay:  "To  Dr  Carlos  Finlay, 
of  Habana.  mu?t  be  given,  however,  full 
credit  for  the  theory  of  the  popagatlon  of 
yellow  fever  by  means  of  the  mosquito,  which 
he  proposed  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Academy  in  tliat  city  at  Its  session  on 
the'  14lh  day  of  August  1881." 

The  Reed  boaid.  after  many  months  of 
inconclusive  work  in  other  directions,  turned 
their  attention  to  Dr.  Finlay's  theory.  Dr 
Reed  discussed  the  matter  with  Dr.  Finlay 
a  good  deal  before  he  commenced  his  mos- 
quito work,  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
Dr  Finlay's  arguments  and  ideas  on  the 
subject.  Indeed,  we  all  knew  Dr  Finlay  well, 
but  were  rather  inclined  to  make  )  ght  of  his 
ideas,  and  none  more  so  than  I.     •     *     • 

Dr  Reed  get  from  Dr  Finlay  the  eggs  from 
which  he  rai.sed  the  mosquitoes  used  in  his 
experimental  work.  •  •  •  Dr.  Reed  says, 
in  his  paper.  The  Etiology  of  Yellow  Fever, 
Preliminary  Note:  "We  liere  desire  to  express 
our  sincere  tliar.ks  to  Dr.  Finlay.  who  ac- 
corded to  us  a  most  courteous  Interview  and 
has  gladly  placed  at  our  disposal  his  several 
publications  relating  to  yellow  fever  during 
the  past  19  years,  and  also  for  ova  of  the 
species  of  mcsquito  with  which  he  had  made 
his   several   inoculations     •     •     *." 

After  consultation  the  Reed  board  deter- 
mined to  experiment  to  see  whether  the  mos- 
quito really  did  convey  yellow  fever.  But  it 
was  neccs.^ary  to  have  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  sufficient  authority  before  starting  In. 
The  board  had  come  to  Cuba  for  entirely 
different  investigations,  and  had  not  been 
supplied  With  sufficient  funds  for  these  ex- 
periments. Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  sci- 
ence and  of  humanity,  we  had  as  Governor 
General  of  Cuba  at  that  time  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  of  the  United  States  Army.  General 
Wood  had  been  educated  as  a  physician. 
•  •  •  Dr.  Reed  outlined  to  General  Wood 
the  course  that  he  expected  to  pursue,  and 
General  Wood  was  so  convinced  by  Dr.  Reed"s 
argument  that  he  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture from  Cuban  funds  of  a  sufficient  sum 
and  gave  Dr.  Reed  ample  powers  as  to  the 
method  of  expenditure.     •     •     • 

Dr.  Reed  wished  to  make  his  demonstra- 
tions as  convincing  and  spectacular  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  an  entirely  new  idea,  and  his 
conclusions  excited  a  great  deal  of  adverse 
comment  and  criticism.  This  theory  was  so 
contrary  to  what  most  men  thought  had  been 
their  practical  experience  that  it  was  received 
with  scant  consideration.  *  •  •  The  con- 
clu-'^lons  announced  by  the  board  were  as 
follows:  "That  yellow  fever  is  conveyed  from 
man  to  man  only  by  the  bite  of  the  female 
stegomyia  mosquito."     •     •     • 

These  discoveries  have  been  of  enormous 
benefit  to  mankind,  and  upon  them  has  been 
based  the  sanitary  work  against  yellow  fever 
which  has  been  so  successful. 

FINLAY  "S  PLAN  OF  ERADICATION 

After  Pinlay  had  satisfied  himself  that 
the  mosquito  was  responsible  for  yellow 
fever  he  gave  thought  to  practical  plans 
for  eradicating  the  disease  by  breaking 
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the  chain  of  infection.  Years  before 
Gorgas  began  his  sanitation  of  Habana, 
Pinlay  had  pointed  the  way.  He  outlined 
his  ideas  at  Chicago  in  1893  and  at;  Buda- 
pest in  18C4,  when  he  addressed  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Hygiene.  On 
the  latter  occasion  he  said  • 

The  special  measures  which  might  be 
ndoptfd  against  the  propaEatlon  of  yellow 
fever  through  mosquitoes  must  be  feft  to  the 
criterion  of  these  who  accept  my  theory,  but 
the  principal  precautions  must  be:  1.  To  pre- 
vent these  Insects  from  stinging  yellow-fever 
patients.  2.  To  desuroy  as  'ar  as  poss;ble  the 
ma«qultoes  th.?t  have  been  Infected,  bearing 
In  mind  that  in  close  spaces  a  temperature 
of  50=  C  Is  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  3. 
Finally,  to  consider  any  place  unsafe  so  long 
as  the  mosquitoes  which  have  stung  yellow- 
fever  patients  may  be  alive  In  it.  35  to  40 
days  being  the  term  of  thc.r  existence  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions. 

In  1898,  after  the  United  States  occu- 
pied Cuba,  Dr.  Finlay  ofTered  to  American 
Army  and  Navy  officers  his  detailed  plan 
for  stamping  out  yellow  fever,  in  which 
he  said: 

Why  should  not  the  houses.  In  yellow-fever 
countries,  be  provided  with  mcsquito  blinds 
such  as  are  used  in  the  United  States  as  a 
mere  matter  of  omfcrt,  while  here  It  may 
be  a  question  of  life  or  death.  The  mosquito 
larvae  might  be  destroyed  In  swamps,  pools, 
privies,  sinks,  street  sewers  and  other  stag- 
nant waters.  In  which  they  are  bred,  by  a 
methodical  use  of  potassium  permanganate, 
or  other  such  substance,  In  order  to  lessen 
the  abundance  of  mosquitoes.  But  the  .most 
essential  point  must  be  to  prevent  these  In- 
sects from  reaching  yellow  fever  patients  and 
to  secure  the  proper  disinfection  of  all  suspi- 
cious discharges  In  order  to  forestall  the  con- 
tamination of  those  in.sect.s.  Well-ventilated 
hospitals  should  be  built  upon  high  grounds 
with  no  stagnant  waters  or  marshes  near 
their  vicinity:  doors  and  windows  protected 
by  mosquito  blinds;  a  good  system  of  drain- 
age and  sewerage;  and  facilities  for  destroy- 
ing any  mosquitoes  or  larvae  which  might  be 
found  within  the  buildlnps:  only  the  upper 
storie.?  should  be  occupied  by  the  sick  ar.d 
none  but  yeliow  fever  patients  and  such  ma- 
laria patients  as  are  considered  Immune 
aeainst  yellow  fever  should  be  admitted 
The  examinaiion  for  admission  miglit  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  separate  building  and  in  a  sejra- 
rate  departmfnt  devoted  to  the  suspicious 
ca.^es.  under  observatir.n 

With  such  hospitals  at  hand,  and  an  effi- 
cient board  of  health,  which  wctUd  see  to  the 
proper  arrangements  of  patients  who  could 
be  left  at  their  homes,  and  general  sanitary 
improvements  within  and  around  the  prin- 
cipal clues,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
yellcw  fever  might  be  stamped  out  from  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico  and  malaria  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  It  v.ould  thrn  be  the  bi^siness 
of  the  port  and  q\-arantine  officers  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  fresh  germs. 

LOOKING    FORWARD 

The  forec:oinR  data  lllit.<:trate  the 
breadth  and  precision  of  Finlay's  studies 
in  regard  to  yellow  fever.  Hi.^;  researches 
and  experiments  in  other  fields  were  of 
great  value  also,  but  they  cannot  be  de- 
tailed here.  By  pcintinsr  the  way  to 
eradi'atir-n  of  yellow  fever  Finlay  eaiT.ed 
perpetual  renown,  and  it  mp.y  well  be 
that  he  will  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
medical  benefactor  of  this  hemisphere. 

Tlie  story  of  Ftn'ay's  \onz  and  patient 
toil  is  an  inspiration  to  others  who  are 
e?rer  to  discover  the  secrets  of  nature. 
His  example  tells  them  to  slick  to  their 
task  in  spite  of  neglect  and  ridicule.    His 


triumph  is  a  message  to  science,  warning 
it  not  to  clo.se  its  mind  to  the  claims  of 
reputable  investigators,  however  obscure 
they  may  be.  His  writings  reveal  that 
his  mind  was  always  hospitable  to  truth, 
wherever  it  appeared,  and  prompt  to 
acknowledge  error  in  his  own  inferences. 

We  are  still  confronted  with  diseases 
of  deadly  character  which  might  be  erad- 
icated if  another  Pinlay  should  appear. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  his  career,  in  order 
that  investigators  who  may  even  now  be 
unlocking  the  seciets  of  cancer,  infantile 
pr.raly.-is,  and  other  scourges  may  not 
suffer  the  discouragements  that  attended 
PiUlay's  work,    , 

The  field  that  opens  before  the  Pinlay 
Institute  of  the  Americas  is  one  that  in- 
vites exploration  by  devoted  young  men. 
It  calls  for  arduous  labor,  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  serenity  of  soul.  The  goals 
are  noble,  and  the  rewards  bestowed 
upon  the  discoverers  are  glorious,  being 
nothing  less  than  the  divine  honor  that 
was  accorded  to  Abou  Ben  Adhem. 


Radio  Address  in  Connectioo  With  Third 
War  Loan  Drive 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

OF  NEW  YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28,  1943 

Mr.  FAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  insert  a  radio  address  made  by  me  in 
New  York  City  on  October  4,  1943,  over 
radio  station  WWRL,  in  connection  with 
the  Third  War  Loan  drive: 

Victory  on  parade  is  truly  significant  today, 
for  our  troops  are  marching  forward  in 
victory  on  every  front  on  which  they  are 
engaging  the  enemy,  and  our  folks  at  home 
have  Just  gene  over  the  top  for  a  smashing 
victory  in  our   Third  War  Loan  drive. 

The  going  may  be  hard  for  our  trooirs 
because  the  enemies'  forces  are  seasoned  vet- 
erans of  war  ind  have  been  preparing  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  bring  devasta- 
tion and  grief  upon  a  peace-loving  world. 
But  In  the  hearts  cf  our  fighters  flows  the 
blood  of  freemen  ready  and  willing  to  lay 
d(  wn  their  lives  if  need  be  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  liberties  which  our  forebears 
have  handed  down  to  ua. 

What  one  among  us  can  shirk  his  duty 
to  his  country  in  this  saddest  hour  of  our 
history?  What  one  among  us  c:n  live  even 
w;th  himself  if  he' Is  not  contributing  In 
snine  measure  to  this  victory  which  surely 
some  day.  and  I  hope  and  pray  It  Is  soon, 
■■  ill  be  cu»?  Whether  he  thinks  about  It 
or  net.  when  the.se  brave  heroes  cf  ours  come 
home  they  will  ask  tiieir  neighbors:  "What 
have  yuu  done  en  the  home  front  while  I 
was  away  flchtlng  on  the  battle  front?"  The 
m;>n  v.ho  cannot  answer  It  stands  forever 
marked  as  a  moral  slacker  who  was  willing 
to  c'leer  bv.t  unwilling  to  sacrifice. 

It  is  not  too  late.  Right  now  the  lea.'?t 
service  could  one  render  Is  to  buy  War  tKDnds 
and  by  so  doing  the  Individual  helps  himself 
a.'^  well  as  his  country.  Your  money  will 
makes  the  Implement*  of  war  which  our 
Senators  who  have  toured  our  fighting  fronts 
state  are  so  sorely  needed  by  Gen.  Douglas 


MacArthur.  my  old  commander  In  the  Raln« 
bow  Duiiion. 

During  the  pest  summer  I  spent  many 
weeks  as  a  patient  In  the  Halloran  Oeneral 
HospitHl  on  Staten  Island  fur  an  aggrava- 
tion of  a  war  Injury  I  met  up  with  in  the 
Argcnne  Forest  while  serving  with  the 
Fighting  S.xty-nlnlh  of  New  York.  This  is 
f\  4.0t.0-bed  hospital  equipped  to  take  care 
of  our  wounded  and  sick  soldiers.  It  can- 
not be  surpassed  in  all  the  world,  and  I  say 
It  pcivisodly  for  I  served  for  10  years  as  an 
rdminiitrator  of  the  great  chain  of  municipal 
hospltrls  In  our  own  city.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Dr.  William  Jacobs,  superintendent  of 
Bellevue  Hospital,  visited  me  while  there  and 
afier  a  tour  of  Inspection  with  Col.  Ralph 
DeVoe.  the  commanding  oflScer  was  warm  in 
his  praise  of  the  modern  up-to-date  hosplt&l 
methods  employed. 

Here  I  met  men  wounded  at  Guadalcanal. 
Tunisia,  and  other  fronts  In  Africa.  It 
seemed  no  different  than  »n  the  days  of  25 
years  ago  when  I  was  recuperatlni?  In  an 
Army  hospital.  The  attitude  and  light- 
heartedness  of  the  men  was  Just  the  same. 
They  made  Ucht  of  their  sacrifices  and  were 
wprra  In  the  pral.se  of  their  treatment.  They 
told  of  the  different  engagements  in  which 
they  served  and  extolled  their  officers  who 
led  them.  There  is  never  a  dull  moment 
at  Hallorpn,  for  public-spirited  citizens  pro- 
vide entertainment  and  relaxation  and  I 
know  that  this  condition  prevails  in  every 
Army  and  Navy  hospital  in  our  country. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  concerns  the  men 
and  that  is: 

•What  Is  to  become  of  them  after  the  last 
shot  has  been  flred  and  victory  Is  ours?" 

They  know  what  the  veterans  of  the  Plrst 
World  War  went  through  when  they  came 
home,  and  they  don't  want  that  to  happen 
to  them. 

They  don't  want  a  bonus  march  on  Wash- 
ington. They  don't  want  to  sell  apple*  on 
every  street  corner  of  every  large  city 
thrcughcut  cur  land.  They  don't  want  th« 
medals  they  fought  and  bled  for  to  be  adorn- 
ing the  windows  of  the  "hock  shops"  instead 
cf  their  breasts  which  they  bared  so  bravely 
to  the  enemy's  fire.  They  don't  want  unem- 
ployment. 

"They  want  Jobs.  They  want  security. 
Tliey  want  to  settle  down  and  enjoy  the 
home  life  of  their  famUy  and  friends. 

This  Coneress  has  before  It  many  plans 
and  suggestions  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  serviceman.  All  plans  are  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  Last  March  Congress 
passed  bills  which  were  Immediately  signed 
by  the  President  granting  benefits  to  the  men 
of  World  War  No.  2  as  are  In  operation  today 
for  the  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1. 

In  my  opinion  the  situation  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent today  In  veteran  affairs  as  It  Is  In  the 
affairs  of  every  situation  In  the  light  of  these 
moie  modern  times.  The  veterans'  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  other  veteran  societies 
have  the  answer  before  anyone,  for  they  have 
lived  with  It  for  this  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

■fhe  major  problem,  as  I  see  It.  Is  to  have 
jobs  ready  for  the  senlceman  when  he  lavs 
aside  his  uniform  to  return  to  civilian  life. 

There  must  be  no  let-down  of  6  months 
before  he  finds  gainful  employment.  The 
leaders  of  Industry  who  converted  peacetime 
Industry  Into  *ar  machinery  must  be  kept  on 
the  Job  to  convert  war  machinery  beck  Into 
peacetime  machinery. 

Education  after  World  War  No  1  was  msde 
available  only  to  the  wounded  who  wished 
to  take  advantage.  It  affoidcd  me  the  com- 
pletion cf  high  Echocl  and  law  school.  How- 
ever, today  It  should  be  made  possible  for 
all  veterans  of  this  war  who  want  to  com- 
plete the  education  their  fathers  and 
mothers  had  planned  for  them  before  the 
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Hitlers  and  Tojoa  started  on  their  world 
conquests.  The  world  of  tomorrow  will 
need  men  of  brains  and  vision.  Coupled 
with  the  sacrifice  made  for  his  fellowman 
the  veteran  with  his  educational  background 
will  form  a  composite  phalanx  for  the  future 
and   well-being  of  America. 

During  the  past  month  1  had  the  honor 
to  attend  and  eddresa  the  annual  conven- 
tions of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  held  here  in 
New  York. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  these  or- 
ganizations has  the  spirit  of  comradeship 
manifested  Itself  to  such  a  degree  as  was 
evldencd  by  the  overwhelming  response  to 
the  call  of  the  conventions.  The  Ixinds  of 
friendships  made  25  years  ago  in  our  coun- 
try's call  e  has  been  reborn  when  we  realize 
that  our  younger  generation  Is  doing  the 
same  thing  agiin  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  our  land  These  young  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  belorg  to  us  almost  as  they  do 
to  their  families,  ai.d  we  are  glad  to  carry 
their  torch  as  they  were  gled  to  carry  ours, 
which  they  are  doing  all  over  the  world  at 
this  ve.y  mumtnt  Sprinkled  among  them 
are  the  men  of  1917-18.  while  those  of  us  en 
the  side  lines  can  only  hope  and  pray 

The  Kicat  discu.<5slon  in  Congress  lor  the 
next  few  weelcs  will  center  on  the  drafting 
of  fathers.  It  has  been  stated  by  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  lecd^rs  that  it  is  essential 
that  more  manpower  be  called  to  arms.  Far 
be  It  from  rr.a  to  question  our  leaders  in 
war.  for  it  wo.ild  be  a  tcrrlb'e  calamity  if 
they  ur.derestlmated  oui  needs  rather  than 
overestimated  them. 

I  have  urged  that  immediate  consideration 
be  given  to  '■eleasuig  Government  employees 
otherwise  available  but  not  in  uniform  be- 
cause they  are  called  essential  employees. 
II  they  are  so  essential  for  the  war  effort,  put 
them  in  uniform  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  the 
servicoman  receives. 

By  the  same  token,  1  believe  that  the  desk 
BOldleis  sMlors.  and  marines  who  are  able 
should  be  j,ent  Into  the  Oeld  and  let  the 
fathers  who  are  drafted  take  these  desk  Jobs 
at  s'ations  near  their  homes  where  they 
could  see  and  be  near  to  their  children.  In 
every  esse  that  I  know,  as  soon  as  tiie  father 
goes  to  war.  the  mother  will  have  to  go  to 
work  if  she  is  to  I-.eep  her  home  together  at 
the  sam-  standard  in  which  she  has  been 
living  Therefore,  now,  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  will  the  children  need  the  guid- 
ance and  closeness  of  the  father. 

War  has  taught  us  that  no  one  is  Indispens- 
able. That  gc?s,  too,  for  the  elected  public 
official  who  beata  his  breast  at  every  patriotic 
rally,  telling  of  the  deeds  our  boys  are  doing 
In  action,  but  himself  staying  out  c  the  flight 
because  his  position  safeguards  him.  Oh, 
yes;  he  loves  a  fight,  and  hell  and  high  water 
can't  stop  him  I  But  not  the  fight  where  you 
lie  in  foxholes  in  mud  and  slime,  crawling  on 
your  belly  to  reach  your  objective,  having 
yours  hands  and  bead  torn  by  barbed  wire. 
He  likes  the  political  fight  where  he  tells 
from  a  platform  his  accomplishments,  but 
lacks  the  courage  to  do  his  deeds  on  the  battle 
front. 

I  say  to  these  men  in  every  community 
throughout  our  land,  the  mothers  and  fathers 
whose  boys  are  In  service  will  remember  it, 
and  when  the  boys  come  back  they  will  know 
it.  and.  Jxist  in  case  they  don't,  we  veteraiM 
will  see  to  It  that  everyone  knovs  it,  for 
the  man  will  be  measured  by  the  yardatick, 
•"If  you   were  able,  why  didn't  you  serve?" 

In  this  crisis  of  our  Nation  the  highest 
position  a  man  can  bold  is  in  the  uniform 
of  our  country. 

We  still  revere  the  memory  of  great  men  in 
our  American  way  of  life.  By  their  exunple 
they  are  an  inspiration  to  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans. Those  of  us  who  bad  the  good  fortune 
to  serve  in  the  last  war  with  the  old  Sixty- 
ninth  of  the  Rainbow  Division  cherish  the 


memory  of  our  great  soldier  priest  Father 
Duffy.  At  his  monument  on  Broadway  at 
Duffy  Square,  thousands  of  servicemen  gather 
each  day  in  respect  and  admiration  for  a 
great  man.  Last  July,  together  with  the 
members  of  the  Father  Duffy  Chapter.  Rain- 
bow Veterans,  of  which  I  have  served  as 
president,  I  sponsored  the  proposal  to  name 
a  Liberty  ship  after  Father  Duffy.  1  am 
happy  to  state  that  on  October  14,  at  Balti- 
more, the  Father  Duffy  troopship  v.i!l  be 
christened. 

We  know  that  his  spirit  will  ^Uide  our 
young  soldlen;,  sailors,  and  marines  through 
calm  or  stormy  waters  on  their  most  impor- 
tant Journey  in  life.     Victory. 

Our  people  are  united  as  one  in  closer 
harmony  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
They  are  united  in  prayer  for  victory,  for 
Hitler  long  ago  threw  out  God  and  His  teach- 
ings. Oniy  y(!6terday  75,000  men  of  the  Hoiy 
Name  Society  of  New  York  heard  in  a  public 
demonstration  His  Excellency  Archbishop 
Spellman  utter   prayers  for   peace. 

Our  people  are  united  in  one  common  ef- 
fort, to  lieat  our  enemies  and  to  leave  them 
so  prostrate  that  they  will  never  recover  to 
lift  their  slimy  heads  in  a  world  which  is 
to  be  governed  by  righteous  inea. 


Petition  of  Atlantic  ''■tates  Hariiie 
Fisheries  Comoiission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVLS 

Thursday.  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  resolution  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  Atlantic  States  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Commission,  adopted  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  in  Philadelphut, 
Pa.,  September  23  and  24,  1943: 

Whereas  under  the  terms  of  the  compact 
establishing  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Pibh- 
eries  Commission,  which  was  assented  to  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under 
Public  Law  539,  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
approved  May  4,  1942,  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  was  designated  in  article 
7  of  such  compact  as  "the  primary  research 
agency  of  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission  cooperating  with  the  re- 
search agencies  in  each  State  for  that  pur- 
pose"; and 

Whereas  the  work  of  this  Commibsicn  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  its  existence  has  devel- 
oped the  need  for  such  continuous  cooperat- 
ing research  to  determine  the  most  effective 
ways  of  rebuilding  our  fishery  resources  to 
their  one-time  abundance;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  has  cooperated  effec»^ively  and 
wholeheartedly  with  this  Commiapion  as  con- 
templated by  the  compact  withm  the  funds 
available  to  it;  and 

Whereas  the  curtailment  of  cooperative 
research  work  will  be  disastrous  to  the  Joint 
effort  undertaken  by  the  States  of  this  Com- 
mission with  the  approval  of  the  Congress; 
and 

Whereas  it  now  appears  that  funds  for  such 
research  work  in  the  contemplated  budget  of 
the  Service  have  been  drastically  reduced: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioners  of  this 
Commission  representing  12  of  the  15  Atlantic 
coastal  States  do  most  earnestly  urge  their 


Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
use  their  inRuence  In  every  proper  way  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  such  research 
and  the  appropriation  of  funds  necessary  to 
permit  the  United  States  Fisl.  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  function  as  the  primary  research 
agency  of  this  Commission;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  It  Is  the  considered  opin- 
ion of  the  commissioners  representing  these 
States  that  such  research  is  vitally  nec- 
esrai-j-  at  this  lime  to  provide  the  facts  on 
which  the  Stages  concerned  may  develop 
sound  public  policy  for  the  remainder  of  the 
w.^r  ptTiod  and  m  particular  for  the  post-war 
adjustment  period,  when  it  is  expected  that 
a  great  lncrea.se  in  fishing  intensity  will 
eujue  to  the  great  damage  of  these  fishery 
resources  unless  on  the  basis  of  current  and 
future  research  the  ."^everal  States  concerned 
can  determine  the  wisest  policy  to  pursue  to 
avoid  .'=uch  overintcnsive  fishing  in  the  post- 
war period.  At  no  time  In  the  history  of  the 
f'.sheries  has  the  continuation  and  expansion 
of  such  basic  research  been  more  important 
than  at  present.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
this  Commi.^.=  lon  requests  the  help  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  States 
concerned  in  avoiding  the  disastrous  effect  of 
such  curtailment  of  funds  and  in  providing 
adequately  for  the  continuance  and  reason- 
able expansion  of  s^uch  indispensable  research; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That,  for  the  purposes  above 
stated,  this  Commission  ask  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  these  States  to  support 
the  pending  deficiency  appropriation  bill  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  the  funds, 
$200,000,  required  by  the  OlHce  of  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Fisheries  to  carry  out  its  functions 
in  the  war  program  already  authorized  by 
Executive  Order  No.  9204  (Coordination  of 
Federal  Activities  Affecting  the  Fishing  In- 
dustry) .  in  order  that  these  functions  may  be 
performed  effectively  while  still  permitting 
the  continuation  of  at  least  the  minimum 
essential  research  functions  and  services  of 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
which  are  necessary  to  provide  the  basic  In- 
formation required  by  the  Atlantic  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission  for  its  guidance 
in  developing  and  maintaining  cooidlnated 
State  action  en  the  marine-fisheries  problems 
comihon  to  the  Atlantic  States. 
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The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTS9N 

OF   KAN-iAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  28,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  "I 
wonder  how  many  of  you  realize  the  rate 
we  are  liquidating  our  national  re- 
sources for  destructive  purposes,"  says 
Rickcnbacker. 

The  are  two  men,  and  only  two,  in 
the  United  States  of  America  who  are 
acting  like  we  are  nearing  the  end  of 
the  1944  campaign  for  the  Presidency. 

There  are  not  only  the  "four  free- 
doms'  promised  the  woild,  but  the 
Budget's  O.  K.  for  an  item  of  consider- 
able size  for  foreign  cultural  relations. 

Young  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  is  most  re- 
sponsible in  O.  P.  A.  for  the  subsidy  idea, 
was  handed  down  to  us  by  Harry  Hopkins 
when  he  headed  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 


Tuition  for  soldiers  as  well  as  an  after- 
war  policy  planning  debate  probably  will 
not  have  any  efTect  one  way  or  the  other 
on  the  Russian  drive  across  the  Dnieper 
River. 

"Ceilings  on  live  animaLs,"  says  Rep- 
resentative Klebfkg,  "brings  the  show- 
down between  red  tape  and  red  meat"— 
meaning  that  the  former  will  be  length- 
ened and  the  latter  reduced. 

The  special  message  on  "food."  de- 
fending the  use  o!  subsidies,  promised 
in  2  days  on  October  19  from  the  White 
Hou.'^e  has  not  yet  arrived,  although  live 
cattle  ceilings  have  arrived. 

They  are  proposing  to  bring  40,000  na- 
tives from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  States  to 
help  the  manpower  situation.  This  has 
no  connection  with  continued  appropri- 
ations for  the  decade-old  hurricane  re- 
lief. 

Why  not  send  the  Notre  Dame  foot- 
ball platoon  to  Rome  for  a  New  Year's 
Day  game  to  play  the  best  of  our  Army 
and  Navy  there  and  declare  a  truce  so 
that  Germans,  Italians,  and  all  could 
attend,  in  the  famous  amphitheater 
mingling  like  the  blue  and  gray  did  at 
Sp.inglcr's  Spring  at  Gettysburg? 

We  now  know  why  Kiska  was  evacu- 
ated. The  Japs  carry  a  tradition  of 
dread  about  the  falling  of  a  certain  leaf. 
The  Americans,  they  say.  manufactured 
that  leaf  and  dropped  it  on  Kiska  and 
the  Japs  left  the-r  foxholes  like  drowned 
ground  squirrels,  and  the  island.  This 
justifies  the  psychological  warfare  of  the 
O.  W.  I.,  in  the  minds  of  some. 


Fly  Uses  Licensing:  Power  To  Ceosor 
Radio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  STARNES 

OF   ALAfAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence: 
Flt  Uses  Lici:nsing  Powih  To  Ci:nsc«  Radio 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington  October  5.— When  Justice 
Frankfurter,  often  regarded  as  a  liberal,  wrote 
perhaps  the  most  reactionary  deci.?ion  of  the 
century  on  the  subject  of  r  edem  of  speech 
in  putting  radio  speech  ui:ider  the  control  cf 
Government  bureaucrats,  he  probably  rea- 
soned that  the  fears  of  the  critics  would  in 
practice  prove  groundless. 

But,  unfortunately,  evidence  has  Just  been 
adduced  snowing  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  James 
L.  Fly.  is  actually  undertaking  to  dictate 
what  the  policies  of  a  radio  network  shall  be. 
and  he  is  using  the  licensing  power  of  the 
Commission  to  enforce  his  viewpoint. 

On  September  21  Edward  J.  Noble,  who  has 
Just  purchased  the  Blui^  Network,  was  ordered 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  F.  C.  C,  In  a  public 
proceeding,  to  state  what  his  policy  would  be 
toward  the  sale  of  time  on  controversial 
Issuea.  Not  accepting  the  oral  statement  of 
Mr  Nobis  the  latter  was  asked  by  the  Chair- 
man to  put  his  views  In  writing. 


KxsnicnoN  on  tk^  ttpm.ii 

Mr.  Fly  declared  at  the  hearing  that  the 
policy  winch  Mr.  Noble  had  under  considera- 
tion was  "a  restriction  on  the  mechanics  of 
free  speech"  and  asked  for  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  general  atuiude  of  Mr.  Noble 
and  "what  the  policy  of  the  Blue  Network  is 
planned  to  be  in  terms  of  the  expansion  of 
the  mechanics  of  free  speech." 

Mr.  Ply  has  no  power  under  law  or  under 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
constitute  himself  a  policeman  on  the  mech- 
anics of  free  speech.  Congress  never  dele- 
gated such  power  to  him.  and  even  if  Justice 
Frankfurters  opinion  did  say  that  Congress 
had  a  right  to  control  the  business  of  the 
networks,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  statute  or  In 
the  debates  which  preceded  lU  passage  to 
Justify  any  Inference  of  such  intent  by  the 
legi.'^lative  body. 

Mr.  Fly  is,  of  course,  criticizing  the  code  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
which  is  a  self-regulatory  set  of  principles 
adopted  by  the  broadcasting  stations  them- 
selves a  few  years  ago.  and  the  code  does  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  time  to  any  organizations  or 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  contro- 
versial Issues. 

It  so  happens  that  Mr.  Ply  is  absolutely 
right  in  his  criticism  and  he  takes  the  same 
position  which  this  correspondent  took  when 
the  code  was  first  promulgated.  But  the 
remedy  for  the  unwise  use  of  the  radio  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  and  not  In  the  Gov- 
ernment, unless  the  laws  of  fraud  or  morality 
are  being  transgressed. 

law  forbids  radio  cinsorship 

Mr  Fly  has  as  much  privilege  as  any  other 
citizen  to  make  speeches  criticizing  the 
broadcasters'  code.  But  when  he  undertakes, 
as  a  pa:t  of  an  oflBcial  proceeding,  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  commercial  sale  of  network 
property  should  be  permitted  to  a  new  owner, 
what  the  general  attitude  cf  that  owner  is. 
and  to  indicate  his  disapproval  of  a  given 
policy,  he  is  in  reality  using  the  licen.sinj^ 
power  of  F.  C.  C.  to  Intimidate  the  broad- 
casting stations  of  America.  He  is  in  truth 
making  himself  the  Judge  of  what  is  or  is  net 
a  proper  policy  on  controversial  issues,  and 
this  is  not  the  function  of  any  governmental 
agency,  because  censorship  is  expressly  for- 
bidden by  the  radio  communications  law. 

Mr.  Fly  has  stepped  beyond  the  line  of  nis 
legal  authority  and  Is  subject  to  impeach- 
ment for  his  wrongful  use  cf  governmental 
powers.  But  the  Issue  Is  Impersonal  and  the 
Congress  has  tlie  greater  responsibility  of 
passing  an  amendment  to  the  existing  statute 
forbidding  the  misuse  of  the  licensing  power 
to  propagate  the  social  or  economic  views  of 
the  present  or  any  other  administration. 
The  P.  C.  C.  should  be  confined  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  wave  lengths  from  the  standpoint 
of  allocating  physical  facilities  to  given  areas 
and  to  prevent  coilislons  In  the  air  as  between 
mechanical  facilities.  It  should  neither  be 
given  nor  usurp  power  to  tell  licensees  what 
views  they  may  or  may  not  hold  In  order  to 
get  or  hold  a  radio-station  license. 


Post- War  Merckant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   ICASSACHTTEnrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recced, 
I  Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 


Daily  E\-eninff  Item,  of  Lynn,  Mass..  ol 
Monday,  October  25,  1943; 

POST-WAS    MEBCRAirr   MAUNS 

The  United  States  will  end  thli  war  In 
position,  theoretically,  to  dominate  th« 
ocean  shipping  of  the  world.  Our  merchant 
marine  will  be  perhaps  twice  as  larg«  as  that 
of  Great  Britain,  and  will  dwarf  those  of  aU 
other  nations.  But  most  of  our  enormous 
tonnage  will  be  In  Liberty  ahlps. 

Far  be  It  from  us  to  disparage  the  Liberty 
ship,  which  Is  enabling  us  to  win  the  war. 
But  any  expert  yill  teU  you  that  Lltjerty  ships 
cannot  hold  ocean  cargo  trade  In  competition 
with  the  craft  that  Great  Britain  and  other 
maritime  nations  will  start  building  as  soon 
as  they  can  catch  their  breath  after  peace 
returns. 

Por  a  few  years  our  enormous  tonnage  of 
usable  shipping  will  give  vu  control  oTer 
world  trade.  In  the  long  run  we  shall  have  to 
work  out  an  intelligent,  belligerent  shipping 
policy  or  we  shall  drift  once  more  Into  the 
maritime  background. 

Much  of  the  merchant  fleet  with  which  we 
shall  compete  for  post-war  business  will  have 
to  be  built  after  the  war.  How  great  a  pro- 
portion win  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
extent  to  which  it  proves  poaslble  to  shift 
from  Liberty  ships,  our  war  mainstay,  to 
Victory  ships,  which  would  be  useful  In  war 
and  competitively  capable  In  peace. 

Except  as  to  what  may  remain  of  our  pre- 
war fleet,  and  as  to  whatever  craft  with  per- 
manent competitive  value  we  may  find  it 
feasible  to  build  during  the  war,  we  and  the 
British,  at  least,  will  start  the  race  to  rule 
the  oceans  on  something  like  an  even  footing 
so  far  as  tonnage  is  concerned. 

In  other  ways,  however,  this  country  will 
be  In  a  preferred  position. 

Even  if  new  wartime  yards,  notably  Henry 
Kaiser's,  cannot  or  do  not  participate,  we 
still  shall  possess,  as  a  result  of  wartime  ez- 
pansion,  both  the  physical  facilities  and  the 
technical  skill  to  build  any  kind  of  merchant 
fleet  we  shall  need. 


A  Minnesota  Republican  Look*  at  WUUde 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
^or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNEH 

or  Missotm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSSNTATTVXS 

Thursday.  October  28. 1943 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

A  MIKNSBOTA  KEPUBUCAN  LOOKS  AT  WTLUOS 

OcTon  18,   IMS. 
Editor,  Stai  JouaxAt., 

MinneapoliM.  Minn. 

DzAK  6n:  Those  of  ua  who  agree  with  Ifr. 
Willkle's  declaration  at  St.  Louis  that  *nong 
continuance  In  power  is  hasardous  to  the 
perpetuation  of  free  goremment."  find  It 
dlfBcuIt  to  suppress  a  shudder  at  the  pros- 
pect of  again  having  to  choose  between  h«m 
and  that  other  showman  whom  he  calls  "the 
champ." 

About  the  only  apparent  difference  between 
them  Is  that  Mr.  Rooeerelt  Is  a  finished  actor 
who  ably  recites  lines  written  for  him  by 
professional  plaj-wrights  and  speech  writers, 
while  Mr.  WUlkle  Is  s  hanf  who  writes  bis 
own.  Both  Uik  down  to  us  from  behind  the 
shimmering  clouds  of  hlgb  ideals  that  nearly 
everybody  can  endorse,  but  both  leave  us 
in  the  dark  as  to  bow  these  objectives  are 
to  be  attained.    The  result  has  been  to  turn 
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over  planning  and  formulas  to  crackpots  and 
Boclological  expenmenters.  They  have  foisted 
upon  us  a  number  of  things  we  did  not 
bargain  for — especially  expenses.  Are  we 
now  being  atked  to  drive  one  comic  opera 
troupe  from  Washington,  only  to  replace  It 
with  another? 

One  would  think  from  the  fanfare  of  pub- 
licity foilowing  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Willkie's 
speech  that  It  had  been  a  triumph— that  he 
had  really  answered  the  specific  questions  put 
to  him  by  the  Missourlaus  with  a  set  of  spe- 
cific, concrete  proposals.  That  he  had  told 
us  his  plans  by  which  International  coopera- 
tion, peace,  trade  and  stability,  on  one  hand, 
and  sound  domestic  economy  and  restoration 
of  fiLC  enterprise  en  the  other,  were  to  be 
attained. 

Unhappily,  fuch  was  not  the  case,  as  all 
who  heird  htm  can  testify.  He  gave  us  the 
same  stnuRa  of  long  words — as  quoted 
above — the  same  generalities,  the  usual  cater- 
ing to  the  farmer,  the  unions,  and  the  small 
buiinissrnan.  He  appealed  for  international 
cocpcration  as  though  this  country  had  net 
been  trying  to  cooperate  for  150  years.  He 
did  not  suggest  that  other  countries  try  a 
httle  cooperation.  Which  is  Mr.  Willkie's 
brand?  The  American  people  have  a  right 
to  kno*'.  If  he  wants  to  go  to  Washington  to 
live.  If  it  isn't  some  kind  of  an  alliance 
with  England  (Which  seems  inevitable) .  what 
Is  It?  We  have  had  enough  of  Improvising 
and  quarterbacking — after  election.  All 
we've  got  out  of  that  Is  a  nice  war. 

He  pr.imlses  to  extend  the  power  of  union 
labor.  More  than  73  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  Indicated  they  want  some 
curb  on.  that  power. 

He  would  widen  social  security,  although 
he  would  put  it  on  an  actuarial  basis.  The 
actuarial  basis  will  come  In  any  case.  But 
maybe  we  who  have  to  pay  for  It  don't  want 
It  widened.  He  might  ask  us.  How  does  he 
propoM  to  widen  It — by  taxing  the  same  peo- 
ple more,  or  by  taxing  more  people?  If  he 
aspires  to  the  White  House,  he  should  tell  us. 

He  proposed  to  cut  down  Government 
spending.  That's  what  he  also  said  In  his 
campaign  oratory  In  1940.  But  he  did  not 
tell  us  then  and  he  does  not  tell  us  now 
which  of  the  hundreds  of  alphabetical  bu- 
reaus he  Is  going  to  cut  down  or  cut  out. 

He  gives  us  the  old  line  about  restoring 
free  competition  to  the  small  fellow.  Just 
how  does  he  propose  to  do  this?  We  have 
a  rl^iit  to  knew.  Doeg  he  plan  to  dismantle 
the  Ford  plant  and  deliver  a  piece  of  It  to 
every  mechanic  who  has  a  yen  for  going  into 
businpFS?  Would  he  cut  up  General  Motors, 
General  Electric,  du  Pont,  American  Bell  Tel- 
ephone, and  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  and  pass  the  pieces  aroimd?  Abun- 
dance for  all  Is  something  we  are  all  for,  but 
we  are  getting  Just  a  little  fed  up  w^lth  cam- 
pal^  orator>-. 

Why  this  boom  for  Willkle?  He  cannot 
win.  By  this  time  it  should  be  apparent  to 
the  newspaper  people  who  are  sponsoring 
him  that  he  has  little  except  a  flare  for  pub- 
licity and  £howm«nahip,  backed  by  a  burn- 
ing deaire  to  live  In  the  White  House.  He 
polled  his  maximum  vote  In  1910.  He  lost 
because  he  exudeJ  much  froth  but  very  little 
eubatance.  In  spite  of  hit  varlctu  devices 
fcr  keeping  In  the  limelight — his  trip,  bis 
bjok  p.rd  hundreds  of  i!j>eeche«i.  defense  of 
CnmmanUts.  etc. — be  hM  no«  registered  more 
than  41  percent  of  the  vote  in  any  Oallup 
poll,  nltliouHh  the  present  Republlcftn 
streng'h  u  tb  >wn  to  be  46  percent.  Including 
the  solid  fkJUth.  Even  Mr,  Dewey,  who  Isn't 
even  running,  consistently  polls  45  percent 
and  over 

Mr.  WiUkie  definitely  and  forever  shut  the 
White  House  door  in  his  own  face  when  be 
confeased  before  the  Senate  committee  that 
hla  1940  declarations  were  Just  campaign  ora- 
tory Just  when  are  we  supposed  to  begin 
to  believe  that  he  Is  In  earnest? 

CLAtn>E  Ei-Noa. 


Subsidiei  Endorsed  by  Dairymen's  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  inserting  the  following  let- 
ter, which  is  self-explanatory: 

Western  Cooperative  Dairymen  s  Union. 

Fresno.  Call/..  October  25,  l'J4J. 
Coiigiessman  Patm.\n. 

House  Office  BuUding, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DzAR  Congressman  Patman:  The  Western 
Cooperative  Dairymen's  Union,  with  its  2,500 
members,  and  an  organization  which  is 
strictly  a  cooperative  selling  to  cooperuiive 
creameries,  has  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution; 

"We  do  hereby  resolve  to  support  and  .-^tand 
back  of  the  flght  to  prevent  inflation  by  al- 
lowing funds  from  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  be  UGed  for  providing  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  dairymen  through  subsidies  wiieu 
necessary." 

We  also  thank  you  for  your  fight  to  retain 
the   subsidy   provision  of  the   C.  C.  C.   and 
support  you  in  the  anti-inflation  stand. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Western  Cooperati\t 

Dairymen  s  Union, 
By  FnANK   CoRTtEiA,   PrrsidcHt. 


Farmer  Friends  and  Friends  of  the 
Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28,  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  an  article  entitled  "Farmer 
Friends  and  Friends  of  the  Farmer," 
written  by  A.  G.  Pace,  of  Monroe,  La.. 
who  has  worked  for  the  betterment  of 
agriculture.  The  article  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

FAJIMFa    FRIEIfDS    AND    FRIrNDS    OF    THE    FARMm 

Would  you  like  to  fee  the  farmers  of  Loul.«l- 
ana  have  another  mcr^ey  crop?  Sure  you 
would. 

Alright  then,  we  can  have  it  Then  you  s  <y, 
pray  tell  us  hew.  It  is  viry  sli.nple  ;.nU  m  y 
when  I  tell  you  huw. 

,  First.  I  have  said  and  have  wnt'cn  nevernl 
articles  on  it,  that  if  we  farmer)*  ever  tnmlK 
a  sticcces  raising  hogs  and  cattle  that  we  bud 
to  have  tbem  handled  faster,  cheaper  i<nd 
better  than  in  carload  lots,  and  we  huve  Mrcn 
that  very  thing  come  to  p&w,  thank  C.d.  lu 
spite  of  all  the  blgh  taxes  and  restrictions 
put  on  our  motor  transportation  by  our  laA- 
makers  to  prevent  them,  thereby  giving  our 
Wall  Street  foreign-country  and  blg-money- 
owned-and-Operated  railroads  a  monopoly  on 
our  freight  hauling.  The  motor  truck  has 
made  our  livestock  Industry  a  howling  suc- 
cess.    Stop  ttie  motor  trucks  from  hauling 


livestock  and  you  kill  the  Industry  as  dead  as 
a  hammer 

Second.  Now,  friend  farmer  and  friends  of 
fanners,  we  can  have  a  bigger  and  better 
money  crop  in  the  spring  of  the  year  for  our 
early  vegetables  and  produce  and  will  get 
more  money  for  them  than  we  are  getting  for 
our  hog."?  and  cattle  if  we  can  get  these  trade- 
barrier  laws  repealed  that  won't  allow  the 
trucks  to  C'lne  into  Louisiana  and  buy  tins 
p-rciuce  And,  too,  we  need  this  gas-tax 
money  to  help  build  and  maintain  good  roads. 
Ju-t  ijecau-e  Arkansas  does  not  want  or  need 
<jur  trucks  in  their  State  to  pay  gas  tax  to 
hf'lp  build  and  maintain  good  .-oads.  should 
bo  no  reason  for  us  to  refu-se  their  money 

Now,  in  orcit  i  to  get  this  t£'.x  money  and  a 
m.rket  icr  cur  produce  it  is  only  necessary  to 
vote  r.gainst  every  c:indidate  for  State  office 
who  is  not  in  fav(jr  of  repealino;  this  law,  and 
to  vote  for  every  candidate  who  is  in  favor  of 
it.  We  h.ive  tried  and  tried  to  m.'ke  seme 
money  by  shippin::  In  carload  lots  and  we 
came  cut  at  the  little  end  of  the  h^rn  every 
tiuie. 

Now.  with  thet>e  sale  bams  all  ever  the 
State  and  with  good  men  to  handle  our 
produce  at  a  reasonuble  price,  we  can  have 
sales  at  these  centers  every  day  in  the  week 
instead  of  half  day.  So  ycu  see  we  ft.rmeis 
would  be  getting  lots  of  money  for  cur 
thousands  of  dollars  -AOrth  of  early  vegetables 
that  go  to  waste  every  year. 

Senator  ODaniel  put  a  stop  to  that  kind 
of  foolishness  when  he  was  Governor  of 
Texas,  and  today  the  farmer  is  enjoying  hav- 
ing two  money  crcps  Instead  of  or!y  one.  and. 
too,  they  have  one  of  the  best  road  systems  m 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  a  much 
lower  gas  tax  than  we  have,  and  bsUeve  it  or 
not.  thousands  of  cur  Ix)ulsiana  dollars  are 
going  to  these  Texas  farmers  for  their 
produce    every    day. 

Then  why  should  we  put  up  with  this  kind 
of  foolishness,  and  If  Arkansas  won't  let  cur 
trucks  tome  in  their  State,  we  won't  let  theirs 
come  In  ours?  That  looks  sort  of  like  a 
smoke  screen  to  give  that  big  shot  a  mo- 
nopoly on  our  freight  hauling. 

And  again  I  say.  if  we  ever  make  any  money 
rplsing  produce,  we  must  have  It  hauled 
farther,  chea[er,  and  better  than  In  carload 
lot- 
Now,  just  look  at  the  hundreds  of  small 
towns  and  country  stores  that  trucks  could 
sell,  that  are  pa&.sed  up  In  carloads  from  here 
to  Chicago  and  St   Louis. 

Then,  if  you  favor  having  this  money  crop, 
vce  rigainst  every  candidate  who  talks  like 
or  looks  like  he  is  not  In  favor  of  us  farmers 
getting  this  money  crop. 

Then,  tf;o,  we  will  have  thca'ianda  of  good 
trucks  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  do  the  Job  and 
to  give  every  one  of  our  boys  a  good  Job  if — 
If  cur  lawmakers  will  allow  them  to  haul  our 
freight  instead  of  giving  It  to  the  big  shots  on 
W;'M  Street. 

A.  O.  Pace. 
Monroe,  La. 


Resolution  for  Post- War  C^IIabora^kn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WtSCOHSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATTVBB 

Thursday.  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  the  unfortunate  specter  of 
narrow  nationalism  masquerading  under 
the  false  title  of  "Progressivism"  has 
raised  Its  ugly  head  in  Wisconsin. 
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I  introduce  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  October 
19,  1943.  This  editorial,  with  which  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  takes  to  task  an 
article  appearing  in  the  newspaper  Pro- 
gressive with  which  I  thoroughly  dis- 
agree. 

The  greatest  crime  in  history  will  be 
perpetrated  upon  a  freedom-loving 
people  if  the  men  of  our  Nation  die  to 
win  a  war  in  which  the  peace  is  lost. 

Like  the  people  of  the  other  47  States, 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  Insist  that  when 
the  war  is  won  every  effort  be  exerted 
that  it  does  not  happen  again.  The  Wis- 
consin Sergeant  Gruennerts  who  died  at 
Buna  Gona,  and  the  many  other  fronts 
in  this  war,  did  not  sacrifice  their  lives 
so  that  a  generation  hence,  the  whole 
sorry  business  will  have  to  be  done  all 
over  again. 

Our  ultimate  victory  will  be  for  naught 
if  under  the  spell  of  selfish  patriotic 
slogans  we  succumb  to  isolationism,  na- 
tionalism, call  it  what  you  will.  This 
false  philosophy  cannot  remain  unan- 
swered, lest  silence  in  its  face  implr  Its 
acceptance.  The  same  voices  which  in 
1918  lost  the  peace,  are  at  it  again— talk- 
ing the  same  language.  We  must  not 
make  again  the  same  mistake  of  follow- 
ing their  misguided  leadership. 

As  a  citizen  and  Representative  of  the 
great  State  of  Wisconsin,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  state  the  Judgment  of  the  Wis- 
consin people  as  I  see  it,  and  to  bring 
before  the  House  the  dangers  which 
even  now  are  stirring  in  the  fight  to  have 
us  win  the  war — and  then  lose  the  peace. 
This  Is  a  global  war  and  its  victory  to  be 
worthy  of  the  sacrifice  must  bring  global 
peace. 

LA   rOLLTTTE'S   HOPELESS   PLAN 

Senator  La  Follette  was  111  at  Madison 
when  the  Senate  subcommittee  approved  a 
resolution  promising  International  coopera- 
tion for  peace.  His  vote,  by  proxy,  was  the 
only  one  against  the  resolution  which  seven 
committee  members  supported. 

Now  Mr.  La  Follette  has  approved  an 
article  by  Morris  H.  Rubin  in  the  La  Follette 
family  publication  which  states  the  Senator's 
views.  The  article  must  come  as  a  shock  to 
those  who  have  believed  the  La  Follette 
movement  Ubeial.  It  must  come  as  a  blow 
to  every  father  and  mother,  to  every  American, 
who  believes  that  the  ending  of  this  war 
should  bring  collaboration  with  other  nations 
to  preserve  the  peace. 

Negation  and  hopelessness  are  the  keynote 
of  the  La  Follette  position.  The  ITubln  article 
warns  Progresslvea  not  to  "become  addicts 
of  these  phony  peace  cures."  But  It  has  no 
remedy  for  war.  It  conjures  up  bogey  after 
bogey: 

"Shall  America,  chUd  of  revolutionary  de- 
mocracy, spill  the  blood  of  her  men  to  keep 
India  under  the  British  yoke?"  "Will  Ameri- 
cans consent  to  stand  guard  over  a  new  par- 
tition of  Poland?"  "Win  Americans  be  «*kcd 
to  ihed  their  blood  to  preserve  unpopular  an<S 
resctlonary  monarchies?" 

So  the  tirade  continues  for  columns.  That 
Ain4.rlcans  hava  shed  tbelr  blood  and  are 
bhirddlng  their  blood  that  freedom  may  be 
defended  and  restored  Is  entirely  Ignored  by 
the  author  of  this  article,  as  It  seems  to  be 
Ignored  by  the  man  whose  views  the  artlcla 
sets  forth. 

After  the  World  War  neither  the  La  Ftol- 
lettes  nor  the  other  Isolationists  had  any 
plan  to  restrain  future  wars.  We  turned 
away  from  what  hope  there  was,  and  preaently 


we  were  flghtlng  again — not  to  set  up  tyran- 
nies and  defend  slaverlea.  but  to  defend  our 
own  America. 

"We  must  resist  every  effort  to  make  the 
peace  treaty  a  vehicle  for  the  restoration  tf 
dynasties."  This  soiinds  good,  and  It  is  in 
fact  exactly  what  the  real  Uberala,  the  real 
workers  for  peace  whom  Senator  L*  FoLLxm 
attacks,  have  in  mind. 

"We  miist  work  affirmatively  for  world  co- 
operation, if  there  can  be  world  agreement 
on  peace  terms  con&iatent  with  our  princi- 
ples. "  The  "If"  is  the  important  word.  How 
"afllrmatlve"  is  it  to  spend  paragraph  after 
paragraph  atUcklng  and  inviting  distrust  of 
nations  which  flght  by  our  aide? 

Finally,  comes  the  Impossible  barrier  to 
any  world  cooperation:  "We  must  put  our 
own  economic  house  in  order  and  make  our 
own  democracy  a  model  for  all  mankind  be- 
fore embarking  on  any  global  aasignment  to 
reform  the  reat  of  the  world."  That  Is,  we 
must  achieve  the  millennium  before  we  can 
work  for  any  Improvement  abroad.  What  a 
vicious  absurdity  I  It  Is  the  old  cry  of  the 
reactionary.  It  Is  the  cry  the  elder  La  Pol- 
lette  had  to  face  when  40  years  ago  he  de- 
manded domestic  reforms. 

Why  should  Wisconsin  be  ctirsed  with  this 
effort  to  put  It  into  the  ranks  of  reaction  and 
isolation?  The  people  of  this  SUte  contrib- 
ute their  share  of  money  and  Uvea  when  war 
comes.  But  they  have  to  hear  that  It  is  hope- 
less to  work  with  other  nations,  whose  blood 
has  been  shed  more  than  ovir  own,  to  prevent 
war. 

This  negation,  this  hopelessness,  is  bot^ed 
up  and  labeled  "progressivism"  by  the  heir 
of  a  movement  that  once  was  progressive.  As 
though  It  ever  could  be  progressive  to  stand 
up  and  argue  that  we  must  take  the  wars 
when  they  come  because  we  must  not  try  to 
collaborate  for  peace  until  perfection  has  been 
attained  and  collaboration  Is  not  needed  I 


Col.  Walter  J.  DeLonf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSJE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVE8 

Thursday.  October  28, 1943 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  are  giv- 
ing much  credit  to  the  miracle  men  of 
production.  I  think  it  time  to  give  both 
credit  and  appreciation  to  some  of  the 
miracle  men  of  administration,  and  I  am 
therefore  pleased,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  to  have  reprinted  In  the 
Record  a  story  from  the  Northwest  Farm 
News  which  Is  a  factual  tribute  to  our 
director  of  selective  service  for  the  State 
of  Washington,  Col.  Walter  J.  DeLong. 

Colonel  DeLong  had  the  tremendoui 
task  of  handling  the  lelecUve-Mrvlce 
work  in  a  State  with  perhftpt  the  most 
trying  manpower  situation  in  the  entire 
Nation.  He  has  not  only  haiidled  his 
work  there  in  such  a  way  as  to  Invoke 
the  good  will  of  all  concerned  within  the 
State,  keeping  production  up  and  Wash- 
ington's portion  of  the  military  effort  at 
top  strength,  but  he  has  also  contributed 
much  to  the  solution  of  the  selective 
service  problems  of  the  entire  Nation. 

It  is  the  work  of  such  men  as  Colonel 
DeLong  that  make  the  tributes  we  are 


passing  to  the  miracle  men  of  productioa 
possible. 

DkLong    WmiLT    AocLAiMXD    roB    Viooaoua 

Stand  To  Pubh  Faut  Pmouctiom — Wi 

iNCTON    State    SsLBCTm    Sibvkb    Ci 

C«KDrn»  WrrH  OursTAjnuira  Job  hi  Wc— - 

iNG  Otrr  SATisrACnMiT  Aixocatxom  or  Mmti 

TO     VrrAL     Wa«    Insustit.     Aoucultubb. 

Armco  Foacca — PLAcaa  Food  Fasx 

That  the  Suta  of  Waahlngton'a  dirMtw  of 

selective  service,  of  aU  th«  Natlon'a  4a  State 

draft  admlnlstratora.  has  bad-  the  tot^hMk 

and  most  critical  job  guiding  the  dlviatan  of 

an  always  InsufBclent  supply  of  manpowar, 

and  that  he  has  met  a  staggering  aituatlon  of 

contlnuoua  emergenciea  ainoe  Pearl  Harbor 

with  clear  vision,  great  wladom,  and  timely 

action  Is  a  considered  view  tbat  oomaa  from 

many    Informed   quartera.   aa  waU   as  from 

within  the  aelecUve  aerrlca  Itaall. 

From  the  7th  of  Deoomber  IMl,  thla  State, 
with  ita  large  area  but  not  large  populaVkm. 
became  suddenly  a  highly  dlTeiaiflad  war- 
production  district,  a  mUltary  and  airplane 
training  ground,  an  Intensive  food-produc- 
tion field  from  one  border  of  Its  SSO  by  300 
miles  to  the  otber. 

Flylng-fortrees  faetorlea;  gf«at  naval  ahlp- 
yards:  huge  aluminum  plsinta  to  uaa  tb«  Na- 
tion's biggest  power  development;  glgantie 
logging,  lumber  mlU,  and  plywood  operatlona; 
the  world's  largest  salmon  flaherlea;  a  wM»- 
spreading,  diversified  agriculture,  all  called 
for  men  and  men  and  toon  men.  And,  mean- 
while, the  State's  foU  quota  of  the  Nation's 
biggest  military  force  of  aU  time  bad  to  be 
raised. 

■BSSNTXAL  CmrZLIAlf  NBBe 

Simple,  of  course,  for  the  State's  76  draft 
boards  to  draw  its  military  quotas,  month  by 
month,  from  the  man  supply  in  Its  1,790,000 
population.  But  not  easy  to  draw  those 
quotas  by  mere  rule  of  book  without  stopping 
or  seriously  hampering  the  war  work  which 
was  ever  expanding,  vrlth  ever-Increasing  de- 
mands for  labor  and  skills  of  every  kind. 
Essential  civilian  needs.  Increasing  by  a  con- 
stant influx  of  newcomers,  could  not  be  dis- 
regarded without  curbing  the  war  effort. 

In  a  country  burdened  with  farm  surpluset 
It  wasj  Inevitable  that  special  attention  to 
focrt  production  wotild  be  the  last  thought  of 
In  national  plans. 

But  not  so  in  the  State  director^  unelab- 
orate  office  at  Camp  Murray  In  the  State  of 
Washington.  With  all  other  calls  for  defer- 
ment of  men  for  Industrlea  to  aupport  the 
war.  Colonel  DeLong.  with  remarkable  tinder- 
standing,  was  quick  to  remember  the  farms 
where  food  must  continue  to  be  produced 
and  production  ought  to  be  greatly  Increased. 
Quick,  too,  this  man,  to  take  aU  action  h« 
had  power  to  take  to  check  the  heavy  drain 
from  the  farms  which  was  occurring. 

Farm  boys  nisbed  to  enlist  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Farm  boys  and  men  had  been  among 
the  first  to  man  defense  plants  and  projects 
which  have  scarcely  yet  ceased  building. 
Farm  boys  were  in  dsmaad;  they  knew  ma- 
chinery. And,  meanwhile,  the  farms 
bclog  drawn  oo  by  tbs  draft  boards  tb» 
as  any  other  dvllfauD  soporos. 

CHAMFionD  rasM 

The  various  steps  which  Ookmcl  DaLong 
took  in  oontlnuoos  sueessslon  to  avert  a  total 
manpower  disaster  oo  the  farms  la  bis  tute 
have  been  rtportsd  to  Uits  paper  duriag  the 
past  2  years.  Again  and  again  bs  went  the 
rounds  of  ths  70  local  boards,  folng  over  the 
situation  with  them,  calling  to  thdr  atUn- 
tlon  the  manpower  picttire  as  he  saw  It  whole. 
He  appealed  for  national  recofnitton  of  the 
farm  labor  aituatlon. 

In  plain  language  of  the  street  and  road- 
side, he  explained  broadening  regulaUons. 
be  persuaded  at  first  hand,  aent  out  letters 
and  bulletins  with  reoomnMndatlons,  uiged 
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fullest  consideration  of  farm  appeals  to  keep 
needed  men  so  essential  production  could  be 
maintained. 

The  raising  of  armies  would  be  futile,  he 
declared  over  and  over,  if  the  industries  to 
supply  and  maintain  them  were  thereby  de- 
prived of  manpower.  Food  production  he  put 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  industry  to  support 
the  war  and  assure  final  victory. 

Colonel  DeLong  evidently  sees  much  in 
the  same  vein  with  h's  cjilef  at  national 
headquarters.  General  Hershey.  Judging  from 
Items  quoting  the  National  Selective  Service 
head  in  the  press.  Statements  by  DeLong, 
whether  public  or  private,  bearing  on  selec- 
tive-service administration,  have  borne  a 
striking  parallel  on  many  occasions,  espe- 
cially relating  to  consideration  for  the  difQ- 
cult  situation  of  farmers. 

A  tireless  worker,  Colonel  DeLong  is  up 
early,  up  late,  the  first  down  to  breakfast, 
the  last  to  quit  at  night,  say  assistants  on  his 
etaff.  On  visits  to  draft  board  ofQces,  he 
often  gets  there  before  the  door  is  unlocked 
In  the  morning. 

HAS    HAD    NO    VACATION 

No  one  on  his  staff,  including  himself,  has 
had  a  vacation  or  regular  leave  since  he  took 
his  present  post  in  May  1941.  "The  men  on 
the  firing  line  have  to  give  all  there  is  in 
them,"  the  colonel  likes  to  point  out.  "The 
best  we  at  home  can  do  is  the  same,"  he 
declares  with  the  earnest,  outspoken  sincerity 
that  has  won  him  loyalty  all  down  the  line. 

Very  simple  In  his  wants  and  desires.  Colo- 
nel DeLong  believes  the  war  places  on  every- 
body the  duty  to  dispense  with  every  un- 
necessary thing  and  put  the  war  effort  above 
all  else.  In  keeping  with  this  belief,  he  has 
his  home  close  to  his  State  headquarters  at 
Camp  Murray.  3  miles  north  of  Fort  Lewis. 
Here  he  Is  devoted  to  two  children  and  a 
charming  wife,  rich  In  rural  background  of 
which  he  Is  very  proud.  One  son,  about  19, 
Is  In  officer's  training  at  West  Point. 

Colonel  DeLong  is  self-made,  says  he  was 
"knocked  out"  of  the  last  half  of  his  school- 
ing by  World  War  No.  1  when  he  was  2  years 
overseas.  Later  he  finished  growing  up  in 
the  National  Guard,  becoming  lieutenant 
colonel  of  infantry,  always  highly  popular 
Wltb  other  officers  and  men.  "No  lead  in  his 
pant«,"  they  said  of  blm. 

■AVIS  rrAT*  MOCH  Montr 

An  Insistent  econr-mlzer,  DeLong  turned 
back  Ui  the  »f«i«  trraxury  a  itdy  MVint;  tit 
•168  94633  »•  head  '/f  the  W«ahtn«Un}  0tat« 
ffatumiil  Oijard,  The  biennial  appf</pf»atii/n 
was  •483J3C0  To  have  arty  cmu>Uler»ble  sum 
tinetpended  waa  beyond  if  it  memory  i4  Na' 
tlonal  Guard  men  who  could  think  back  ever 
•  good  many  years. 

One  of  his  first  acts  after  his  National 
Guard  appointment  by  Gov.  Arthur  B.  LangUe 
was  to  dispense  with  seven  guardeners.  "Even 
phone  calls,"  it  is  said,  "he  thinks  about 
twice." 

For  mo.st  of  his  decisions,  DeLong  relies 
largely  on  good  common  sense.  "Just  use 
common  horse  sense,"  is  one  of  his  stock 
admonitions.  A  philosopher  natural  born. 
he  reduces  all  problems  to  terms  of  common 
Understanding. 

Subordinates  say  of  him:  "He  has  the  en- 
ergy of  a  man  in  his  early  thirties,  with  the 
wisdom  of  a  man  in  his  sixties  after  years  of 
experience  In  admin'strative  affairs."  One 
of  the  most  direct  of  men.  he  doesn't  beat 
around  the  bu:h.  But  generous  in  spirit,  he 
la  one  of  the  most  modest;  he  blushes  when 
paid  a  compliment. 

CALM,  riBM  IN  CRISIS 

In  a  crisis  DeLong  is  sincerely  earnest,  be- 
comes unflinchingly  firm.  When  new  regula- 
tions were  introduced  sometime  ago  dealing 
with  occupational  deferments,  many  draft 
board  members  opposed  the  change,  some 
bc.rds  talked  of  retignii  g  in  a  body.     At  one 


meeting,  with  115  local  board  members  and 
an  aide  from  General  Hershey's  staff  present 
the  atmosphere  was  tense  as  DeLong  care- 
fully explained  the  purpose  and  necessity  of 
the  new  ruling. 

It  appeared  that  wholesale  resignations 
were  coming  as  one  chairman  in  heated  tones, 
declared  his  board  would  have  to  quit  if  the 
regulation  was  not  suspended. 

With  great  earnestness,  DeLong  grasped 
the  psychological  moment  to  say  with  regret 
but  with  utter  firmness:  "VVell  men,  in  that 
case,  I  shall  have  to  accept  your  resigna- 
tions."    No  one  resigned. 

DeLong  is  cooperative  but  has  shown  no 
lack  of  self-reliance.  He  has  daring  with 
great  wisdom  and  foresight.  On  an  occasion 
when  a  large  number  of  men  about  to  be 
inducted  from  the  Boeing  plant  at  Seattle 
would  have  checked  the  output  of  Flying 
Fortresses,  he  ordered  postponement  of  the 
Inductions,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
needed  to  fill  the  Army  quota,  going  beyond 
his  real  authority  to  do  so.  He  was  not, 
however,  court  martialed.  His  act  was  later 
fully  approved  by  General  Hershey. 

ASKED  FARMER  COUNSEL 

At  another  time  when  the  labor  drain 
from  the  farms  was  at  a  desperate  point  and 
local  draft  boards  seemed  unable  to  find  any 
yardstick  to  use  in  deciding  a  man's  neces- 
sity to  food  production,  DeLong  called  in  a 
representative  group  of  farmers  and  with 
their  help  worked  out  a  guide  or  yardstick  of 
his  own.  This  gave  the  number  of  cows, 
chickens,  acres,  etc.,  which  would  Justify  the 
the  rating  of  a  man  as  a  necessary  worker  in 
farm  production. 

This  was  in  October  1942,  well  in  advance 
of  the  now  well-known  farm  deferment  guide 
sent  to  local  draft  boards  from  National  Se- 
lective Service  headquarters  in  January  1943. 
Farm  representatives  from  this  State  who 
were  at  the  National  Capital  at  the  time 
were  of  the  belief  that  the  preliminary  Wash- 
ington State  deferment  yardstick  of  bcLong's 
had  something  to  do  with  the  national  guide 
that  followed. 

It  was  known,  however,  in  October  that 
some  means  to  determine  whether  a  farm 
worker  was  entitled  to  deferment  was  beins; 
planned  at  Washington,  D.  C  DeLong,  never- 
thelew.  recognizing  the  emergrncy  Jn  his 
State,  didn't  wait. 

TOOK  i-KAB  in  wrw  rOT.I/  T 

In  like  manner.  OtUmel  DrUitm  wan  in  the 
tfrttrttont  III  t^^«  Cha»l^;;^K  \i'nXf  Xntiiitn  J  .-ff» 
deferments  whKrb  Kfadually  »fc*U'<l  icnu  N:i- 
tkrnal  l$clective  Ik-fvice  Ijirndquari'-fs  jj.- 
early  anrR/unced:  "W«  can  trxpw  t  li't.i-  h«-,j> 
from  oulKide  the  Sthte  in  the  »<.luiu.n  ol  owi 
agricultural  manpower  prublems "  His  rec- 
ommendations are  believed  to  have  been  in- 
strumental in  the  gradually  broadtnit.^  suc- 
cession of  national  headquarters'  regulatli.ns 
which  finally  ended  in  what  was  called  a 
virtual  blanket  deferment  for  necessary  a.;n- 
cultural  workers. 

As  early  as  the  winter  of  1942,  Colonel  De- 
Long  issued  a  memorandum  to  local  draft 
boards,  calling  attention  to  the  shortnge  of 
labor  for  that  year's  farm  operations.  In  July 
he  met  with  farm  leaders  of  the  State  and 
Joined  in  attempts  to  brin?  the  situation  to 
the  attention  of  national  officials.  "The 
farmer  is  as  willing  as  the  good  old  farm 
horse,"  he  declared  in  one  statement.  "But.  " 
he  added,  "we  must  beware  not  to  wcik  a 
willing  horse  to  death." 

Wheat  and  apples  did  not  appear  in  regu- 
lations defining  essential  food  productio.n 
Justifying  deferments  In  1942.  Yet.  Colonel 
DeLong  referred  often  to  the  Bible  story  of 
Joseph  and  the  S?ven  Lean  Years  in  Egypt, 
and  gave  the  same  consideration  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  grain  notwithstanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  policy  still  in  effect  of 
restricting  wheat  acreage.    Very  seriously  he 


said  when  "Washinctcn  caught  up"  with  him 
about  wheat  as  the  war  needs  developed,  he 
felt  sure  no  one  would  criticize  him  if  the 
bins  were  full  in  his  State  while  in  others 
they  were  low.  Apples,  he  said,  would  also 
be  needed,  and  he  eave  the  same  consideia- 
tlon  to  the  npple  firowers. 

Yet  withal,  the  State  of  Washington  is  not 
behind  in  it';  contribution  to  the  armed 
forces.  E:i!;.=tments  and  inductions  total 
up  to  a  most  creditable  showing.  While  not 
at  the  top.  this  State,  despite  huge  drains 
for  war  production,  one  of  the  most  heavily 
called  upon  of  all  States  is  well  toward  the 
top  in  proportion  of  men  furnished  the 
armed  forces  out  of  its  population,  being 
thirteenth  in  its  percentage  of  manpower  in 
uniform,  according  to  last  figures  available. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  therein  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association — the  midcontinent 
association  of  industrial,  commercial, 
and  agricultural  interests — at  its  1943 
annual  meeting: 

We  favor  the  full  economic  development 
of  air  lines  In  the  United  States,  including 
feeder  lines  and  intensification  of  trunk-line 
services*  We  recognize  as  a  fact  that  avia- 
tion will  play  a  vital  part  in  foreign  trade. 
Our  country  mtist  necessarily  permit,  encour- 
age, and  support  competition  in  foreign  air 
services  on  the  part  of  American  nationals. 
This  association  believes  that  statutes  and 
res^ulfitions  impedlrg  ability  of  American."?  to 
compete  pqn.iHy  in  foreign  tradp  and  travel 
should  !><•  r'p''H',f(\  or  amended  American 
eervir*^  rr.H'.'  rl'vflop  nnd  expand  In  sTVing 
Ktnh  t''t>i/i.  rnuituftC"  by  (ilr. 


It  U  Time  To  Speak 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE;^ 

T/iursday,  October  28,  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follov/ing  poem  by 
Julian  M.  Drachman,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  September  issue  of  Opinion: 

IT    IS    TIME    TO   SPEAK 

I  By  Julian  M   Drachman) 
America,  w.ll  you  be  silent  still 
And  watch  that  martyred  people  climb  the 

hill 
Of  skulls,  beaten  and  prodded,  one  by  one. 
Up  to  the  cro,;s — their  doom — against  the  sun 
Blood-red  with  coming  night?     Will  you  net 

.'^pcak 
In  your  true  voice  and   raise  your  pcv.-Tful 

fist 


To  smite  the  fiend  who  kills  the  eld,  the  weak. 
The    humble,    and    the    broken?  .  .  .  Rend 

that  mist. 
That  thick,  foul  fog  of  prejudice  and  doubt. 
Of  double-dealing  and  uncertainty 
(.  .  .  "         well.    yes.    there    may    be    some- 
thing, after  all  .  .    " 
".  .  .  besides,  they're  strangers  ..".."... 

and  you  know,  some  say  .  ." 
"...  I  can't  be  bothered  .."..'*..  what  a 

time  to  call!   .    " 
".  .  .  Too  bad!     Too  bad!     It  shouldn't  be 

tliat  way — ") 
Tear  through  that  clcud;  let  In  the  light  of 

day 
And  see  this:— men  are  dying,  men  like  me 
And  you,  women  and  children.  Just  like  yours 
Or  yours,  or  yours,  cr  yours,  or  yours,  or  yours. 
Butchered   with   every  beastliness  that  man 
With  devil-taught  science  can   invent,  that 

pours  poison  upon  the    nnocent,  that 

makes 
An  art.  a  skill,  an  epicurean  relish 
Of  blood  and  cruelty,  that  would  embellish 
Itself  with  tiger  s  claws  and  fangs  of  snakes. 

And  you  stand  by,  my  country,  quietly 
Going  your  sensible,  indifTerent  way. 
Preparing  rations,  talking  of  victory 
For  the  year  after  next  or  after  that 
When  our  vast  future  force  at  last  gets  go- 
ing— 
At  last:  that  means  forever  and  a  day 
Too  late — too  late;  cur  brothers'  blood  is  flow- 
ing. 
Ebbing   av.-ay.     Rise   now.     Strike  now.   and 

save. 
With  your  great  power,  this  peuple  from  the 
grave. 

America,  you  were  not  always  so. 

So  unconcerned,  so  deaf.    Remember  Spain 

And  how  the  wrongs  of  Cuba  fired  your  brain 

To  action?    Oh.  remember  Belg.um? 

Remember  Tripoli?     And  once  again 

Be  what  ycu  know  you  are.     Say  not,   like 

Cain, 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"    Let  the  doom 
Of  your  determined  Justice  thunder  across 
The  highways  of  the  sea.  so  that  the  foe — 
Your  foe  and  ifrael  s.  man'?  enrn  y — 
Baffled  end  stopped  and  suddenly  at  a  Iom, 
Snarling,  but  felled,  will  drop  hta  mangled 

prey 
From  fr'-'hinR  jnws,  t/>  creep  m>mt\nfjw  away 
To  live,  pfThapti.  and  rca-h  a  happier  day. 

fk^nrt  t'lT'h  tliO?«  ftr.King  ac'-enm  th-il  m«i 

kfiMW, 
That  rV."  m*-ti  <lr»!id  and   »h;it  in^pir"?  th« 

)u*t; 
Commatjd  the  b^-sfrt  to  let  hU  victim  po 
B'j  powerfully  that  he  will  know  bf  rr.uft 
Oh,  ty   your  true  aelf— you  that  freed  the 

Bliive, 
That  rescued  Prance,  the  goneroue  self  that 

gave 
Unto  the  world  its  faith  in  common  man. 
Bave  or  we  die;  you  must — you  will— you  can! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

or    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  ever-incrtaiins  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payers and  the  prospects  of  additional 
taxes,  it  is  impeiative  that  we  tiike  im- 
mediate cognizance  of  leaks,  inelflciency, 


extravagance,  and  waste  that  prevails 
throughout  many  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  global  war.  fight- 
ing on  35  fronts     Our  boys  and  girls  are 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.    They  must  and 
shall  have  the  very  best  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  for  them  to  efficiently  and  expedi- 
tiously bring  an  overwhelming  victory, 
with  the  least  possible  loss  of  life  and 
suffering.    To  that  end  we  are  willing 
that  everything  we  possess  shall  be  freely 
given  but  to  freely  give  we  must  bear  the 
brun^  of  certain  sacrifices  of  essentials  on 
the  home  front.    This  inevitably  means 
we  must  eliminate  waste,  extravagance, 
and   inefficiency,   and  ■  must   coordinate 
every  resource  we  possess  to  the  end  that 
it  .shall  be  furnished  our  armed  forces. 
We  have  not  yet  serloiisly  felt  the  im- 
pact of  the  war.    Life  has  been  pretty 
near  normal  for  the  average  American. 
Were  it  not  for  the  bungling  and  in- 
efficiency  in   the  handling   of   our   re- 
source.3   the   average    American    citizen 
would  be  living  a  normal  life  almost  free 
from  any  effect  of  the  war.     We  will  fejsl 
the  effects  of  this  war.    Except  fort  hose 
who  have  had  their  loved  ones  taken, 
most  Americans  have  not  yet  felt  any 
serious  consequences  of  the  most  trr.gic 
conflict  the  world  has  ever  witne5sed. 

It  is  definitely  ascertainable  that  we 
can  cut  at  least  300.000  employees  from 
the  Federal  pay  roll  without  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever  impairing  any  of  the 
e.ssential  governmental  functions.  It  Is 
now  time  to  do  this  very  thing— not  to- 
morrow or  next  year — immediately,  must 
we  set  to  work  to  accomplish  this.  Now 
is  the  time  to  give  imbiedlate  construc- 
tive study  to  the  elimination  of  those 
bureau;  and  commissions  and  to  the 
con.eolidation  of  essential  bureaus  that 
overlap  with  other  bureaua  performing 
like  function.^  of  government. 

Many  drpartmentji  and  bureau*  of 
Bovcmmmt  ere  overittiiflrMl.  With  mnrf 
th»n  3  000,000  rx^Mfnn  upon  th«  Fr-drral 
civil  pay  roJU,  H  In  certainly  rea^sonab'.e 
to  a»-.%um«»  that  w^  ran  have  an  alJ-ovfr 
cut  of  at  lea  t  10  pcrcirtil — po*.^ibly  erven 
20  pitramt.  lliif,  iu  no  time  to  b«  playln« 
politic*  with  the  fate  of  America.  On  the 
contrary,  It  is  the  time  lo  test  patriotism 
and  willingness  to  give  rather  than  to 
get.  Our  country  with  all  that  it  stands 
for  is  undergoing  a  crucial  test — un- 
doubtedly the  most  serious  in  Its  entire 
history.  To  be  unconscious  of  this  and 
to  fail  tc  contribute  every  possible  iota 
of  support  to  the  Government  in  that 
it  shall  be  strong  and  solvent  is  a  mani- 
festation of  lack  of  patriotism. 

We  certainly  have  the  best  form  of 
government  that  was  ever  devised  by  the 
mind  of  man.  Innumerable  tributes  by 
statesmen  and  scholars  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  evidence  this.  Our  economic 
system,  while  not  perfect,  has  resulted 
in  a  comparative  short  period  of  time  in 
the  building  of  a  strong  and  prosperous 
Nation.  Certainly  this  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  what  we  possess.  Millions  of 
boys  and  girls,  with  enthusiasm  and 
courage,  are  willing  to  endure  indescrib- 
able hardships  and  give  their  lives,  that 
these  shall  be  preserved.    What  are  we 


actually  giving  or  what  hardships  are  we 
enduring? 

It  is  certainly  not  asking  too  much 
that  every  American  who  is  worthy  of 
that  name  lay  aside  petty  politics,  the 
clamor  for  power,  and  Insatiable  greed, 
and  resolve  to  give  of  everything  that 
he  or  she  possesses  in  aid  of  this.  Noth- 
ing less  than  this  contribution  will  do, 
and  while  this  resolve  must  be  made  by 
all  worthy  citiaens.  there  Is  an  equally 

high  and  sacred  duty  upon  the  leaders 

the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments of  Government — to  use  their  best 
intelligence  and  ability  to  streamline  our 
Government,  to  effect  Immediate  and 
drastic  economies,  to  require  greater  ef- 
fort and  efficiency,  to  recognize  that 
every  dollar  spent  by  every  Gorernment 
employee  and  every  dollar  received  by 
such  employee  for  services,  comes  from 
the  toil  of  the  masses  of  hard  working, 
patriotic,  and  conscientious  cit.zens. 

The  time  is  passed  when  we  can  talk 
about  the  number  of  hours  that  we  de- 
vote to  work  or  the  number  of  dollars 
that  we  receive  in  return.  Tliere  is 
something  involved  far  above  either  of 
these  elementaiy  considerations.  It  is 
the  love  of  God  and  love  of  human  being, 
a  society  of  men  and  women,  children 
of  all  races,  creeds,  and  political  faiths, 
who  shall  firmly  resolve  that  we  shall 
emerge  from  our  present  conflict  unified 
in  thought,  word,  and  action,  and  that 
our  Government  shall  be  fairly  and  eco- 
nomicf^Tly  administered,  and  that  oppor- 
tunity for  the  citizen  shall  not  be  im- 
paired ;  that  he  and  she  shall  enjoy  every- 
thing guaranteed  by  the  B  11  of  Rights 
of  our  Constitution,  and  Ukewl.«>€  shall 
have  opportunity  to  achieve  individual 
Independence  and  economic  stability. 


Draft  Board  Qniu  BteMM  of  GoronnMftl 
DcfanMaU 


EXTRNSIOIf  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  trtw  TORx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BCPRE8KNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  October  28. 1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  Including  an  Associated 
Press  report  from  Fredericksburg.  Va.. 
dated  October  27,  1943.  Before  doing  so 
I  desire  to  make  certain  comments  and 
obser\'ations.  Following  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  President's  letter,  read  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday, 
October  26,  denouncing  as  groundless 
and  irresponsible  reports  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  a  haven  for  draft 
dodgers,  all  three  members  of  the  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  selective- service  board 
sent  in  their  resignations  protesting  **tho 
allowance  of  preposterous  claims  made 
by  Government  agencies  for  the  defer- 
ment of  men  has  been,  and  is.  Just  more 
than  the  board  is  able  to  swallow."  I  do 
not  know  any  members  of  this  txuird,  but 
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I  doubt  if  any  of  them  are  Republicans 
or  are  in  any  way  motivated  by  political 
or  partisan  reasons. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  84,000  oflB- 
ciai  deferments  that  have  been  granted 
at  the  request  of  Government  depart- 
ments or  agencies  are  84.000  too  many. 
Practically  none  of  these  positions  are 
essential  and  almost  all  could  be  filled  by 
older  men,  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1, 
women  or  disabled  men.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  30,000  other  deferments 
granted  to  Federal  officeholders  upon 
their  own  insistence.  There  are  3.000,- 
000  Federal  employees,  and  every  single 
and  married  man  without  children,  of 
draft  a?;e,  holding  a  safe  Federal  job, 
should  be  screened  or  reclas.sifled.  If 
this  wete  done — and  it  should  be — at 
least  200.000  eligibles  would  be  made 
available  for  our  armed  forces.  I  do  not 
believe  in  any  deferments  for  Govern- 
ment employees  while  families  baak  home 
in  my  district  and  others  are  called  ujaon 
to  give  2  or  3  of  their  sons  to  our 
armed  forces.  From  top  to  bottom,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  paying  jobs,  let 
us  insist  that  all  single  and  married  men 
without  children— many  with  wives  also 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll — be  driven  out 
of  safe  Government  foxholes  and  dugouts 
into  Army  and  Navy  uniforms.  I  hope 
the  criticism  in  Congress  has  expedited 
action  to  accomplish  this  result.  I  won- 
der who  is  right — the  Fredericksburg 
draft  board  or  President  Roosevelt? 

The  following  are  two  Associated  Press 
reports  and  speak  for  themselves: 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  October  27. — All  three 
members  of  the  Fredericksburg  Selective  Serv- 
ice Board  have  tendered  their  resignations  to 
Governor  Dardcn  in  a  letter  stating  that  "the 
allowance  of  the  preposterous  claims  made 
by  Government  agencies  for  the  deferment  of 
men  has  been  and  Is  Just  more  than  this 
board  Is  able  to  swallow." 

The  b(5ard.  consisting  of  Cecil  L.  Reid. 
chairman:  D  William  Scott,  and  William  W. 
Jackson,  asked  that  the  resignations  be  effec-: 
tive  at  5:15  p.  m.,  November  6,  or  earlier. 

The  letter  of  resignation  was  mailed  Mon- 
day, but  no  acknowledgment  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  board's  office  today. 

AGENCIES    CRITICIZED 

The  board  criticized  the  attitude  of  Gov- 
ernment-operated agencies  in  relation  to  the 
draft,  saying  that  '"they  accept  men  for  em- 
ployment whose  Induction  is  imminent  and 
when  they  know,  or  should  know,  that  they 
have  already  been  classified  In  I-A  or  after 
they  have  been  examined  and  are  ready  for 
that  classiflcatlon.  This  program  is  protect- 
ing childless  men  who  are  without  depend- 
ents In  fact." 

The  board  cites  the  case  of  one  such  man 
employed  by  a  Government  agency  In  which 
the  local  board  refused  to  grant  extended 
deferment,  but  was  overruled  by  State  head- 
quarters. 

This  Is  declared  by  the  board  to  be  "unfair 
to  the  other  registrants  and  hastens  the 
time  when  pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathers  will  have 
to  be  called  after  adequate  provision  Is  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  families  and  this 
board  feels  that  It  Is  their  duty  to  protect 
the  registrants  from  unfair  treatment  Just  as 
It  Is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  Government 
receives  the  men  as  needed  and  that  it  also 
Is  properly   protected." 

TOUNCEH  MEN  SOUGHT 

The  board  said  It  "has  In  Its  flies  in- 
formation that  one  of  the  offending  govern- 


mental agencies  hss  asked  men  over  45  years 
of  age  who  had  more  than  15  years'  experience 
in  their  line  of  work  to  resign  so  that  younger 
men  could  replace  them  and  the  younger  men 
be  deferred. 

"Under  th^ge  conditions."  said  the  board. 
"we  feel  that  we  can  no  longer  be  of  service 
to  our  Government  in  our  present  pc^iiiont." 


STATE    BOARD    BLAMES    NATIONAL    POLICIES 

Richmond.  'V'a.,  October  27. — Col.  Mills  F. 
Neal,  State  director  of  selective  service,  said 
today  the  criticism  offered  by  members  of  tlie 
Fredericksburg  Selective  Service  Boaid  in  ten- 
dering their  resignations  was,  in  effect,  a 
criticism  of  national  policies. 

The  three  objected  to  deferments  allowed 
under  the  replacement  plan,  Colonel  Neal 
said.  There  has  been  no  differences  between 
the  board  and  Governor  Darden  or  between 
the  t)oard  and  State  headquarters,  he  added. 

"Both  the  Governor  and  the  State  head- 
quarters," he  said,  "would  regret  to  lose  their 
services.  The  beard  is  an  outstanding  board 
ar.d  we  are  writing  the  members  to  reconsider 
their  action  " 

The  Governor  was  out  of  the  city  today. 


No  Monopoly 


Imm!gration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  include  an  excerpt  from  a  re.so- 
lution  adopted  by  the  Mississippi  Valiey 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in  St. 
Louis. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

We  note,  at  this  time,  a  resurgence  of 
ag.tation  for  amendments  to  the  Panama 
Cunal  Act  and  other  statutes  to  permit  rail- 
roads to  operate  all  competing  forms  of  trans- 
portation. Including  bus  and  truck  lines, 
water  transportation  and  air  lines.  We  re- 
gard Euct  an  agitation  as  inviting  a  domestic 
monopoly  of  transp^ortation  Inimical  to  the 
public  interest. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28,  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oxD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  Washington  Post: 

IMMIGRATION 

One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
American  Legion  convention  last  month  ex- 
presses, perhaps  unconsciously,  the  very  es- 
sence of  Isolationism.  This  resolution  urges 
that  "All  Immigration  be  barred  from  the 
United  States  from  the  date  of  the  end  of 


hostilities  of  the  present  war  until  unem- 
ployment has  dropped  to  less  than  1,000,000." 
In  the  course  of  the  House  debate  on  repeal 
of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law,  Representative 
Allen  of  Louisiana  offered  an  amendment 
einbodymc^  the  Legion  proposal  almost  ver- 
ba: irn.  The  effect  of  his  amendment  would 
have  been  to  put  Chint.  on  a  parity  with  other 
nations  by  making  exclusion  universal.  Hap- 
pily it  was  ruled  out  of  order.  It  remains 
sublimely  Ironic,  however,  that  Mr.  Allen 
chose  to  tack  on  to  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  a  proviso  designed  to  erect^a  Chi- 
nese wall  around  the  United  States — a  wall 
of  tlic  very  sort  which  for  centuries  was  in- 
tended to  keep  out  the  Tartars. 

This  idea  of  barring  all  Immigration  runs 
directly  counter  to  the  contem.porary  cur- 
rents sweeping  America  into  larger  participa- 
tion in  woikl  affairs.  We  have  long  been  a 
potent  factor  in  international  economics  and 
are  now  readying  ourselves  for  a  prime  part 
in  the  world's  politics.  We  have  been  pro- 
c'.aiming  loudly  that  we  mean  to  have  a 
dominant  position  after  the  war  In  the  sky- 
ways and  the  maritime  trade  routes  of  the 
eaitli.  We  are  talking  already  of  post-war 
markets  and  sources  of  raw  materials.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  a  vast  program  of  re- 
construction both  at  home  and,  with  assist- 
ance from  us.  in  the  countries  ravaged  by 
the  war.  In  the  face  of  all  this  ebullient 
prct(ressivism.  it  is  essentially  ludicrous  to 
think  of  locking  our  gates  against  foreign 
idea.',  sl:ill.<.  and  energies. 

The  American  Legion  resolution  is  based  on 
a  profound  economic  misconception  Its 
aim.  as  Representative  Allen  phrased  it,  is 
to  "protect  the  American  worker  and  the 
American  veteran  from  the  influx  of  aliens" 
and  to  guarantee  that  "American  Jobs  after 
the  war  will  go  to  American  workers."  But 
immigrants  do  not  merely  take  Jobs;  they 
al.so  create  them.  They  are  consumers  as 
well  as  workers.  Like  natives,  they  spend  as 
well  as  earn.  And  what  they  spend  goes  into 
the  poci^cts  of  other  workers  to  be  spent  in 
turn  and  to  invite  more  production.  It  Is  a 
fallacy  to  .suppose  that  we  can  enhance  pros- 
perity or  diminish  unemployment  by  llmit- 
ir.g  the  number  of  workers  available  for  Jobs. 
The  contrary  is  the  case.  The  greater  the 
number  of  consumers,  the  greater  Is  the 
incentive  to  produce. 

The  American  Legion  approach  is  essen- 
tially defeatist.  It  assumes  a  stagnant 
economy  ar.d  a  contracting  market.  If  we 
were  tu  follow  its  implications  to  their  logi- 
cal end,  we  should  not  only  ban  immigra- 
tion but  also  prohibit  procreation.  For  If 
a:i  expanding  population  means  unemploy- 
ment, then  obviuusly  the  younger  generation 
must  be  a  handcap.  But  what  nation  has 
ever  prospered  through  a  declining  birth 
rate?  A  pe^plc  grows  in  strength  and  rises 
In  its  standard  of  living  as  it  grows  In 
numbers. 

We  shall  have  enough  to  do  in  America 
when  this  w.a-  is  ended,  if  we  have  the  wit 
to  do  it,  to  provide  endless  work  for  many 
more  hands  than  we  possess.  Even  now,  the 
greatest  imp-^diment  to  our  war  effort  is  a 
manpower  shortage.  After  the  war,  we  shall 
have  a  tremendous  pent-up  consumer  de- 
mand to  satisfy.  We  shall  have  to  produce 
food  and  industrial  commodities  for  those 
far-flung  foreign  markets  we  hope  to  supply. 
And  we  shall  have  an  immense  Job  of  build- 
ing and  rebuilding  to  do  at  home — roads  and 
schoiUs  and  h::.spitals  and  houses  and  air- 
ports and  a  thousand  other  developments  to 
enrich  and  improve  our  national  life.  We 
shall  need  f.-esh  blood  to  carry  forward  all 
this  work.  Vve  shall  need  the  kind  of  energy 
wh.ich  for  three  centuries  has  brought  a 
stream  of  immigrants  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New — immigrants  seeking  freedom 
and  opportunity.  They  have  made  America. 
We  can  use  more  like  them. 
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Our  Sugar  Producers  Should  Hare  a 
Larger  Quota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ' 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended. 

In  1937  the  Congress  passed  what  is 
kno-An  as  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  to  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  consumei-s  of  supar 
and  of  those  encaged  in  the  domestic 
suMar-producinc  industry:  to  promote 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  States: 
to  raise  revenue,  and  for  otlier  purposes. 
FrovLsions  of  the  1S37  act.  as  amended, 
will  expire  December  31.  1944. 

The  present  sugar  act  provides  a  meth- 
od of  determining  the  amount  of  sugar 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con- 
sum.ers  and  for  allotting  55.59  percent  of 
our  consumptive   requirements   to   do- 
mestic producing  areas  and  44.41  percent 
to  foreign  countries.    The  foreign  coun- 
try allounent  is  subdivided  with  15.41 
percent  of  our  total  requirement  going 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Phihppine 
Islands,  28.60  percent  to  Cuba,  and  0.40 
percent  to  other  foreign  countries.    The 
Philippines  are  being  guaranteed  their 
quota  until  they  become  indeper.dent  on 
July  4.  1946.  as  provided  in  the  Phihp- 
pines    Independence   Act.     I   desire    to 
point  out  that  the  total  domestic  and 
Philippines   allotment   is  71  percent   of 
our  requirement. 

In  the  subdivi.'^ion  of  our  domestic 
quota  23.19  percent  goes  to  domestic 
bi^et  growers,  and  6.29  percent  to  main- 
land cane  growers;  thus  our  mainland 
cane  and  beet  growers  are  only  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  produce  29.48  percent 
of  our  consumptive  requirements,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  our  farmers  and 
growers  oh  the  mainland  have  not  built 
up  a  strong  domestic  industry;  it  is  the 
reason  why  we  were  obliged  to  ration 
sugar  when  submarine  warfare  Inter- 
rupted the  flow  of  sugar  from  offshore 
islands  and  foreign  countries. 

V/e  are  beginning  to  do  post-war  plan- 
ning and  one  of  the  first  things  we 
should  do  is  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
a.-ssure  oursolves  that  we  wiil  never  again 
become  dependent  for  an  es.-=ential  food 
that  can  be  successfully  produopd  on  the 
jnainland.  Our  soil  is  ju.n  as  productive 
as  land  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  re- 
quires no  more  man-hours  to  produce 
sugar  on  thf^  mamland  than  it  docs  else- 
where; therefore  the  question  of  where 
we  obtain  our  sugar  resolves  itself  into 
whether  we  v.ill  grow  one  cf  our  most 
essential  foods  with  well-paid  American 
labor  or  whether  to  save  a  few  dollars 
we  will  produce  our  sugar  in  lands  pay- 
ing low  wages  to  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  position  that  we  must  immediately 
begin  producing  all  the  sugar  we  con- 


sume, but  I  am  proposing  that  we  raise 
our  mainland  quota  to  37.65  percent  and 
our  total  domestic  quota  to  71  percent 
of  our  requirements.  I  propose  to  m,-\ke 
these  increases  possible  by  transferring 
the  Philippines  quota  to  domestic  areas. 
I  am  chiefly  concerned  in  seeing  that 
we  are  never  again  caught  without  a 
stronc  domestic  sugar  industry  with  suf- 
ficient farm  equipment,  factory  capacity, 
and  other  facilities  needed  to  meet  our 
minimum  requirements  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

To  build  a  strong  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustiT  we  must  plan  in  advance  and  for 
a  term  of  years.  It  is  not  feasible  for  a 
grower  to  make  changes  in  his  farming 
schedules,  purchaoc  farming  equipment 
needed  to  grow  cane  and  beets,  or  for 
processors  to  con>:truct  the  necessary 
plant  facilities  to  manufacture  sugar 
other  than  on  a  term  basis. 

Provisions  of  our  present  Sugar  Act 
will  expire  December  31,  1944.  and  this 
makes  it  desirable  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider legi-slation  at  this  tune  to  assure 
cane  and  beet  growers  that  they  may 
continue  to  produce  the  quotas  estab- 
lished by  the  1937  act  and  also  plan  to 
increase  their  production  berlnning  with 
1946  through  to  1950. 

Let  us  fill  a  little  larger  share  of  our 
American  sugar  marked  with  a  product 
grown  and  manufactured  with  well-paid 
Amer.can  labor.  To  be  a  good  neighbor 
should  not  make  it  necessai-y  for  a  man 
to  tear  down  his  own  house,  or  plan  to 
live  by  eating  food  produced  by  low- 
priced  labor.  Let  us  plan  that  when  the 
next  emergency  overtakes  us,  we  wiil  be 
able  to  supply  our  needs  for  essential 
food. 


Food  Production  and  Distribution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28,  1943  { 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  | 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-  I 
marks,  I  include  the  following  address  ' 
of  Mrs.  R.  M.  Kiefer,  secretary-manager, 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers! 
at  the  National  Pood  Conference,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  111.,  September  17 
1943: 

Many  other  speakers  who  have  appeared 
before  you  are  much  better  informed  and 
much  more  able  to  present  the  actual  food 
supply  picture  than  I  could  possibly  be. 
However,  we  have  learr.ed  much  of  the  war- 
time; problems  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. They  are  of  particular  Importance  to  j 
the  grocers  of  the  Nation,  and  It  i?  of  thera,  ; 
and  whnt  the  grocers  believe  to  be  their  eo-  '' 
hJtion,  tliat  I  wish  to  talk  today.  j 

The  slogan  "Food  will  win  the  war"  Is  a  I 
good  one.  but  under  current  conditions,  it  ; 
mlRht  be  more  correct  to  say  that  "more  food  | 
will  win  the  war."  As  In  the  case  ol  am-  | 
munuion.  food  must  be  produced  in  sufBcient  ' 
quantities    and     efllciently    distributed     to    i 


points  of  need  and  uae.  In  order  to  fulfill  tta 
purpose.  We  must  have  a  "Maximum  pro- 
duction policy"  on  food.  Just  aa  we  hava  a 
similar  maximum  production  policy  ou  ma- 
chmcs  of  V.&T. 

Insofar  as  food  Is  concerned,  we  must  never 
lose  Bight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  prodrcing 
food  for  consumption  now  In  quantities  un- 
dreamed of  in  peacetime,  '.hat  production 
must  supply  The  boys  In  the  armed  servicefe. 
Cn-t,  and  th'^^r  supply  must  be  most  gene.-ous. 
Secondly,  there  must  be  available  suppliet 
for  civilian  needs  so  that  home  front  produc- 
tion facilities  can  be  maintained,  and  fo  that 
hi, me  front  morale  may  be  kept  at  a  hl?h 
level.  Third,  we  miu-t  produce  for  many  mil- 
lions of  other  people  throughout  the  world. 
if  f(X>d  is  to  be  used  to  "write  the  peace." 
War  Pood  Administrator  Jones  has  recently 
St, 'ted  that  we  must  send  food  to  our  boys 
and  our  Allies  on  80  fronts,  and  to  the  con- 
quered countries,  which  gives  at  least  a 
sketchy  picture  of  the  tremendous  supplies 
of  tMisic.  healthful  food  necessary  during  the 
months,  and  possibly  years  ahead. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  major  ba.stc  objective 
which  must  at  all  times  be  In  the  forefront 
of  our  planning.  It  Is  to  encourage  mHXl- 
mum  production  There  then  follows  neces- 
sity for  the  orderly  distribution  thrcuzh 
legitimate  trade  channels  of  the  available 
food  supplies  for  civilians  at  reasonable 
prices,  the  ehmlnation  of  black  markets,  he 
preservation  of  eXiStlng  distribution  ma- 
chinery, the  cont.-ol  of  Inflation,  and  the 
rationing  of  scarce  but  essential  food. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  National  As.soclatlon 
of  Retail  Grc>cers,  the  Pood  Industry  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Pood  Industry  War 
Committee  proposed  a  program  to  realize  all 
of  those  objectives.  That  program  Included 
the  following  point: 

1.  Establishment  of  basic  prices  at  proc- 
es.sor  levels  on  necessity  foods  In  siich  rela- 
tionship as  to  encourage  adequate  produc- 
tion and  distribution  for  the  needed  amount 
of  food  of  each  kind.  Common  sense  tells 
us  that  workers  in  every  branch  of  the  food 
Industry  must  receive  reasonable  compensa- 
tion, and  certain  it  is  that  in  the  production, 
processing,  and  distribution  of  food  products! 
no  essential  operation  should  be  denied  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  fair  and  reasonable 
compensating  profit.  I  might  say  here  that 
the  food  Industry  does  not  dispute  the 
necessity  for  Government  price  control  on 
essential  commrxlltles.  aa  an  emergency  war 
measure  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing 
the  development  of  Inflationary  spirals  In 
the  cost  of  living.  The  food  Industrv  can 
assist  Government  In  this  Inflation  control 
progran.,  but  it  carmot  do  so  as  long  as  it  Is 
squeezed  between  a  rising  floor  and  a  sta- 
tionary ceiling,  and  so  long  as  the  Oovem- 
menfs  attitude  toward  the  Industry  Is  one 
of  puepirion  and  distrust. 

It  should  t>e  emphasized  here  that  the 
renk  and  flic  of  the  food  Industry — aU  the 
way  from  prf>ductlon  through  distribution— 
wtnts  to  put  brakes  on  runaway  inflation, 
to  destroy  all  Incentive  for  black-market 
operatioik*,  make  rationing  work,  preserve 
orderly  procec.=es  In  our  domestic  economy, 
com'jat  fear  and  h^s^eria,  hold  public  morale 
at  B  high  level— but  its  ability  to  do  these 
things  depends  upon  reasonable  freedom  of 
operation  ai:d  its  ability  to  stay  In  business, 
free  from  forced  pressure  to  radically  charge 
established  methods  of  operation. 

At  the  moment  some  In  the  audience  may 
conclude  that  the  focd  Indu^.try  la  merely 
selfish  in  its  request  for  "reasonable  freedom 
of  operation,"  cr  "reasonnb'.e  compen-^ating 
profit."  or  "desire  to  stay  In  buslneas." 
We'l.  let  me  p.=k  ary  of  ycu  who  feci  this  way 
what  you  pero-^nal'y  would  do  to  maintain 
the  health  and  well-beinq  of  your  family  If  It 
were   not   for    the  producing   farmers,    the 
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processors  and  manufacturers  of  foods  and 
food  commodities,  the  wholesalers,  brokers, 
and  retailers  of  food  supplies?  If  your  family 
were  not  able  to  secure  Its  needed  food  sup- 
plies all  gathered  together  in  one  retail 
sstabl!shm»»iit.  would  that  family  be  able  to 
continue  to  tnike  its  maximum  contribution 
to  the  war  pPort?  Basically  and  pointedly 
and  down  to  the  "meat  and  potatoes" 
language  we  understand,  of  what  value  is 
the  beef  steer  running  around  on  the  range 
a  thousand  miles  away,  or  th"  potatoes, 
the  tomatoes,  the  corn,  or  the  wheat,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  without  the  processors, 
wholesale'.-,  and  diPtrlbutors  to  bring  it  to 
you  in  edible  form'' 

2.  Estabi:si»  margins  for  distributers — or 
maximum  ceiiing  prices— for  cost-of-living 
commodltie.^  only,  at  a  level  which  will  en- 
able efficient  distributors  of  all  types  to 
remain  ui  bus  ncss.  If  maximum  ceiling 
prices  are  to  be  established  on  cost-of-living 
commodities,  then  only  one  maximum  is 
necesfary  and  the  enforcement  problem  as 
well  as  the  consumers'  and  retailers'  com- 
pliance problem  would  be  simplified  if  con- 
sumers were  told  by  O.  P.  A.  that  in  no  type 
of  store  should  they  pay  more  than  the  ad- 
vertised maximum  price.  The  cost  of  doing 
business  which  must  be  considered  in  estab- 
lishing either, margins  or  maximum  adver- 
tised prices  Is  not  related  to  ownership,  and 
is  only  partly  related  to  volume,  despite  the 
fact  that  all  present  O.  P.  A.  regulations  af- 
fecting retail  distributors  establish  margin 
and  price  control  on  basis  of  volume  of  busi- 
ness In  retail  establishments.  For  example. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  store  renders 
credit  and  delivery  service,  if  that  store  is  in 
the  same  volume  clnssiflcation  with  a  strictly 
cash-and-carry  warehouse  market,  both  stores 
are  permitted  only  the  same  margin  or  the 
same  max'mum  price.  Price  control  should 
be  limited  to  rost-of-llvlng  commrditles 
or  t^*?  major  Items  of  diet.  Of  what  differ- 
ence Is  It  to  the  average  American  whether 
aptced  and  pickled  fruits,  mushrooms,  arti- 
choke hearts,  and  similar  luxury  items  are 
covered   by  price-ceiling   regulations? 

3.  Restrict  regulations  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  •'Imergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942.  as  amended,  and  the  intent  of 
Congress  At  the  present  time,  many  O.  P  A. 
regulations  affecting  the  food  industry  are 
at  variance  with  that  provision  of  the  act 
which  prohibits  the  application  of  price  con- 
trols so  as  to  compel  changes  in  established 
business  practices.  Another  provision  of  the 
act  which  seems  to  be  ignored  is  the  require- 
ment which  contemplates  that  O.  P.  A.  shall, 
whenever  practicable,  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  industry  in  the  preparation  of 
regulationr 

4  Adjustment  of  enforcement  methods  to 
abolish  the  or.e-man  courts,  discontinuance 
of  public  propaganda  branding  all  retailers 
as  unpatriotic  and  seeking  to  overcharge  the 
public  and  discontinuance  of  snooping  meth- 
ods and  playing  on  sympathy  of  retailers: 
We  refer  here  to  the  consistent  public  propa- 
ganda that  consumers  should  carefully  watch 
their  retailers,  with  the  Implication  at  least 
that  all  of  th?m  are  seeking  to  overcharge 
the  public.  One-man  courts  In  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  do  not  permit  of  actual 
presentation  cf  retailer's  case,  nor  is  retailer 
required  to  b«  confronted  by  accuser.  Prac- 
tice of  certain  one-man  courts  of  Instructing 
retailers  to  post  signs  branding  them  as  a 
violator  !s  decidedly  un-Ameri<an.  Snoop- 
ing methods  of  checking  baskets  or  packages 
cf  consumers  leaving  retail  stores,  along  with 
the  practice  of  checkers  or  snoopers  playing 
upon  the  sympathy  of  retailers  by  asking. 
then  begging,  and  then  pleading  for  commod- 
ities wthtut  ration  stamp  or  offering  to  pay 
more  than  ceiling  price  is  another  unethical 
practice  v.hich  s-h.  ild  be  discontinued. 

6.  El;m*!.r.*  n  *'f  black  markets:  The  ac- 
tivities of  liK:ck  m^irket!?  in  certain  areas  and 
on  scm?  c:  ii..rvMt.r5  r  nMrds  one  of  the  old 
bootieggtn-?   days.      Icr   lP2:;^im.ate   retailers 


to  sectire  certain  meats  and  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  a  physical  impossibility  with- 
out the  use  of  the  eld  '$20  bill  and  bottle 
of  whisky  '  method.  As  commodities  beccme 
in  .short  supply — for  example,  reccn'-  situa- 
tions in  butter — all  .<:ort,~  of  bribes,  promises. 
and  threats  must  must  be  resorted  to  if  the 
legitimate  outlet  is  to  have  its  supplies  avail- 
able for  consumers  who  huve  ration  stamps 
with  which  to  purchase  tue  commodity  The 
Office  cf  Price  Admini.s'iation  iias  guaran- 
teed tlirough  price  ceilings  that  consumers 
will  not  have  to  pay  higher  than  publlsb.ed 
ceiling  prices  in  legitimate  channels  It  has 
Issued  to  consumers  ration  stamps  for  cer- 
tain commodities.  Unfortunately,  hrwever 
O.  P.  A.  has  failed  to  assure  that  those  com- 
modities shall  be  available  in  the  legitimate 
channels  with  the  result  that  consumers 
find  it  necessary  either  to  patronize  black 
markets  or  seek  other  methods  of  supplying 
their  needs.  And  these  black  market  opera- 
tions have  grown  to  tremendous  proportion, 
as,  for  example.  15  operators  in  the  meat 
black  market  who  were  fined  $500  each,  left 
I  the  courtroom  bragging  about  the  fact  that 
they  had  made  over  $300,000  in  3  mcnths.  and 
i  went  cheerfully  on  their  way  to  continue 
I  their  black  market  operations  as  visual. 
Black  markets  in  poultry  became  a  public 
scandal  a  short  while  ago  when  the  Army 
had  to  actually  highjack  the  poultry  truck's 
on  the  highways  in  the  eastern  territory. 
take  the  poultry  off.  pay  the  trucker  the  cell- 
ing price,  and  take  the  poultry  back  to  the 
Army  camps  so  that  the  boys  couki  hove  their 
ustial    Sunday   dinner. 

6.  Simplification  of  rationing:  Raticning. 
as  originally  announced  by  O  P  A  .  was  !^up- 
pcsed  to  cover  only  essential  good.',  which 
have  become  scarce.  Agaii^  we  say,  of  what 
I  difference  dees  it  make  to  the  great  Amer- 
I  lean  people  to  have  spiced  and  branciied 
j  fruits,  or  mushrooms,  or  similar  luxuries  on 
the  ration  program  Of  course  we  need  ra- 
!  tloning  of  goods  that  are  needed  for  the  war 
I  effort,  or  for  the  health  and  well-being  of 
I  the  American  people,  but  the  removal  cf 
Itixury  and  semiluxury  items  frcm  the  com- 
i  plicated  ration  program  cannot  m  any  way 
I    impair  the  war  effort. 

You  might  be  interested  to  knew  that  the 
,    mere    counting    or    computation    of    ration 
;    stamps  represents  an  actual   expense  to  re- 
tail  grocers   of   approximately    1    percent    of 
I    their  grcss  sales,  and  consumes  nearly  2.800  - 
I    000  man-hoLrs,  despite  the  attempt  at  sim- 
!    plification  in  both  meats  and  processed  foods 
rationing.     Retailers,  too.  need  a  reasonable 
period   of    time   to   change    point    values   on 
merchandise — rather     than      expecting     the 
change    overnight    or    in    one    business    day. 
These  details  could  be  simplified  materially 
I    by  a  more  concentrated   ration   program   to 

cover  only  foods  of  an  essential  character 
I        7.  Essentiality  declaration  for  food  mdus- 
I    try:  Not  only  must  production  and  distribu- 
i    tion  of  food  be  assisted  to  ma  in  tarn  itself  for 
I    reasonably  effective  service,  but  certain  nor- 
j    mally    essential    functions    In    warehousing. 
I    transportation,     refrigeration,     and     market 
I    clearance,  ns  well  as  distribution,  must  con- 
i    tinue  to  operate  efficiently  to  prevent  wa.ste 
[    and  excessive  cost.     It  takes  trained  persun- 
I    nel.  for  example,  to  do  an  cfncient  meat-cut- 
ting Job  in  a  retail  store,  and  to  avoid  ex- 
I    treme  waste  in  the  produce  departm.ents  of 
'    both    retailers    and    wholesalers      Efficiently 
'    trained  personnel  Is  required  in  certain  key 
positions  in  manufacturing  plants,  in  trans- 
portation   facilities,    and    so    on.     For    the.-e 
and  other  equally  valid  rea.^,)!-.s.  the  food  in- 
du.stry  should  be  declared  an  essential   war 
industry  for  both  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission  and  the  War  F!)od  Administration 
now    has   in    Its   flies    indisputable    evidence 
proving    tlie    seiiousne.ss    of    the    manpower 
shortage  in  tho  entire  fjo.u   industry. 

8.  S;mp'ici.y  of  rrgu'itions  and  orders: 
This  is  extremely  lm.;oi'L;tnt  insofar  as  the 
many  huncTeds  of  th;)U5a'.:ris  of  small  busi- 
nessmen  in    the   distributive   field   are   con- 


cerned. If  compliance  is  to  be  Improved. 
it  is  essential  that  orders  and  regulations  be 
simple,  direct,  and  understandable  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  need  for  the  Pricing  Di- 
vision of  O  P,  A.  to  have  issued  more  than 
7.500  pagf.*  of  regulations,  appioximately 
2,000  words  to  the  page.  Including  something 
like  160  legulations.  revisions,  and  amend- 
m.ents  The  rapid  Issuance  of  the  m^uititude 
of  amenrimenti  has  been  most  d"-tuiblng 
and  ricpiesbing  and  it  becomes  impiisslbie  for 
any  operator — small  and  large  alike — to  know 
wheth'^r  they  are  actually  living  within  reg- 
u'atn-iis  cr  not 

9  D. centralization  cf  authority:  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expe^'ted  that  any  man  or 
group  of  men  sitting  in  Washington  can 
write  either  pricing  or  rationing  regulations 
which  can  effectively  govern  the  mining  areas 
of  Idaho,  the  livestock-producing  section  of 
Texas,  the  cotton  areas  of  Mississippi,  and 
the  metrDpolitan  city  areas  of  Chicago.  Phil- 
adeipliia.  New  York,  and  so  on.  Neverthe- 
less, tiiat  IS  the  practice  followed  now  and 
to  effect  any  changes  in  the  regulations  to 
cover  local  ounditions.  in  practically  all  in- 
stances, the  local.  State,  or  regional  O  P.  A. 
executives  must  constantly  refer  these 
changes  to  other  headquarters,  finally  reach- 
ing Washington,  resulting  in  delays  which 
are  oftentimes  disastrous  not  only  to  pro- 
duction and  distribution  but  to  the  com- 
munity and  Its  welfare.  As  an  example,  let 
me  point  out  that  where  any  adjustment  is 
sought  for  the  Baltimore  area  or  for  any  Bal- 
timoie  establishment,  the  matter  must  first 
be  referred  to  New  York,  then  back  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  answer  must  be  returned  to 
New  York  and  then  to  Baltimore.  All  this, 
despite  the  fact  that  Baltimore  is  less  than 
50  miles  from  Washington.  A.s  another  ex- 
ample, problems  in  northern  Idaho  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Spokane  office  cf  the  O,  P.  A,, 
from  there  to  San  Francisco,  then  to  Wash- 
ington, and  back  through  the  circuitous 
route  from  Washington  to  San  Francisco  to 
Spokane,  and  to  Idaho. 

May  we  go  back  to  the  original  request  for 
maximum  production  and  point  out  again 
tlint  the  best  of  all  inflation  controls  is  more 
abundant  supplies  distributed  under  normal 
competitive  conditions.  Furthermore,  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  forgotten  its  original 
acknowledgment  that  "wartime  economic 
controls  are  made  effective  by  popular  sup- 
port and  participation,"  though  it  is  plain 
to  see  that  many  wartime  food  controls  are 
not  effective  now  simply  because  they  do  not 
have  popular  support  and  participation.  If 
the.'^  controls  are  not  effective,  then  we  can- 
not have  production  in  sufficient  quantity, 
nor  can  we  have  efficient  distribution.  We 
must  all  remember  that  efficient  food  distri- 
bution is  preferable  to  confusion  and  chaos 
and  such  heavy  casualties  in  the  ranks  of 
food  retailers  that  the  orderly  marketing  of 
food  will  no  longer  be  possible.  We  must  re- 
member that  food  on  the  farm  is  not  food  on 
the  table.  In  the  Interest  of  the  fighting 
front,  the  home  front,  and  the  prosecution 
of  war.  maximum  production  and  efficient 
distribution  must  be  reestablished. 
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Gasoline  for  Salesmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF   NEB^,^SKA 

IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  indi- 
viduaLs  whom  President  Roosevelt  has 
placed  in  charge  of  gasoline  ratii.ninf^ 
either  do  not  understand  the  problrMu  or 


eT,<;e  they  are  so  enthtised  about  a  system 
of  state  sociali.^m  where  we  will  need 
no  salesmen,  that  they  deliberately  want 
to  put  the  salesmen  out  of  business.  In 
fairness  to  them,  we  will  assume  that 
they  do  not  understand  the  problem. 

The  salesman  today  is  a  public  servant. 
The  individual  retailer  depends  upon  the 
salesmen  for  guidance  in  rationing,  in 
price  marking,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  many  Federal  regulations  now  im- 
posed upon  b'usiness.  If  our  home  econ- 
omy is  going  to  continue,  there  is  an  es- 
sential place  for  the  salesmen. 

In  the  wide-open  spaces  of  Nebraska,  a 
salesman  cannot  make  his  territory  by 
train  or  bus  or  streetcar.  Our  distances 
are  great.  We  have  lost  many  of  our 
branch  railroad  lines.  The  shortage  of 
manpower  makes  it  necessary  that  these 
salesmen  cover  their  territory  in  as  effi- 
cient a  manner  as  possible.  To  deny 
salesmen  sufficient  gasoline  to  visit  their 
territory  does  not  save  any  gasoline  for 
the  war  effort,  becau.se  the  local  mer- 
chant must  secure  gasoline  from  his 
rationing  board  to  go  to  the  wholesale 
market.  It  is  much  more  saving  upon 
gasoline  to  send  a  salesman  to  see  10 
retailers  in  a  day  than  to  have  10  re- 
tailers drive  to  see  the  wholesale  dealer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Holdrege  Council.  No.  213,  of  the 
United  Commercial  Travelers  of  Hold- 
rcce.  Nebr.     The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  traveling  salesmen  are  ene.apcd 
In  performing  essential  work  in  explainlni; 
rationing  regulations,  ceiling  prices,  coupon 
values  periods  of  validity,  helping  small  mer- 
chant.* in  the  prejiaration  of  reports  required 
by  ratiGiur.j;  and  many  other  service.*  made 
necessary  by  regulations  brought  en  by  the 
war;  and 

Whereas  the  territories  served  by  traveling 
salesmen  in  this  section  of  the  United  States 
are  lari;e,  the  towns  are  far  npart.  and  public 
transportation  is  not  available:  and 

Wherer.s  the  existing  regulations  fail  to 
provide  opportunity  for  traveling  salesmen 
to  explain  their  work.  Its  essential  character, 
the  distances  invclved,  the  lack  of  public 
transportation;  and 

Whereas  the  local  war  price  and  rationing 
boards  do  nut  tiave  the  power  to  use  discfeticn 
In  the  allocation  of  mileage  coupons  but  are 
required  to  follow  the  arbitrary  rules  laid 
down  by  officials  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  needs  an<3  problems  of  traveling  sales- 
men in  sparsely  settled  areas;  and 

Whereas  some  local  war  price  and  rationing 
boards  are  following  the  rules  and  others  are 
not,  which  leads  to  different  rules  In  differ- 
ent communities;   and 

Whereas  all  traveling  salesmen  are  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  preserving  their  auto- 
mobiles, tires,  and  gasoline,  in  order  to  fur- 
ther the  war  effort,  and  are  in  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  rationing  in  all  ita  phases: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resclted  by  Holdrege  Council  No.  213, 
United  Ccmmercial  Travelers  of  America  of 
Holdrege.  Nebr.,  That  we  are  In  accord  with 
rationing  Insofar  as  It  benefits  the  war  ef- 
fort; that  new  regulations  be  adopted  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  with  regard  to 
mileage  rationing  to  traveling  salesmen  so 
that  their  essential  work,  the  territories  they 
cover  and  the  lack  of  public  transportation, 
may  be  considered  by  each  local  war  price 
and  rationing  board  and  that  the  issuance 
of  mileage  coupons  be  equalized  so  that  trav- 
eling salesmen  in  each  locality  will  be  on  an 


equal  footing:  and  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  local  war  price  and" 
rationing  board,  the  district  O.  P.  A.  office 
at  North  Platte,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  and  to  all  Congressmen  and 
Senators  from  Nebraska. 

Adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  Holdrege 
Council  No.  213.  United  Commercial  Trav- 
elers of  America  of  Holdrege,  Nebr.,  on  Octo- 
ber ^0.  1943, 

Ted  Folk, 

Senior  Counselor. 

JOBM    W.   EERRT, 

Secretary. 

I  wish  also  to  include  in  my  remarks  a 
statement  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  which  is  as  follows: 
The  Lincoln  Chambfr  of  Commekct. 

Lincoln.  Nebr  .  October  20,  1343. 
Congressman  Carl  Cmms. 
Hou^e   Office  Building, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Ct^TiTts:  At  a  meeting  of 
the  wholesale  committee  of  the  chamber  cf 
commerce,  the  matter  of  reduced  gasoline  ra- 
tions on  B  and  C  ration  coupont  was  thor- 
otighly  discussed.  It  was  agreed  by  the  en- 
tire group  that  every  effort  possible  should 
be  made  to  cooperate  ICO  percent  with  the  all- 
cut  war  effort.  In  so  doing.  It  is  felt  by  this 
group  that  the  severe  reductions  in  ga  oline 
allotment  m.aterially  affects  this  all-cut 
effort. 

With  this  reductlcn  it  has  been  found  that 
many  retail  distributors  are  coming  into  the 
markets  to  do  their  buying  in  the  absence 
of  representatives  cf  the  wholesale  distribu- 
!    tors  calling   upcn    them.     For  example,  one 
I    representative  of  a  wholesale  company  could 
I    call  en  a  large  number  of  retailers  using  gaso- 
I    line  for  only  one  car  where  in  the  absence  of 
I    this  service   12  to  15  or  more  retailers  drive 
into  the  shopping  centers  to  make  their  pur- 
chases and  obtain  the  answers  to  the  many 
questions  with  which  they  sre  confiontcd. 

Distributor  representatives  today  are  more 
than  order  takers  or  salesmen.  Many  of  the 
smaller  communities  have  lost  manpower 
with  technical  qualifications  to  develop  and 
work  out  problems  in  connection  with  pump- 
ing heating,  electricity,  and  so  forth.  In 
most  cases  these  shopping  representatives 
are  qualified  to  give  information  so  sorely 
needed  in  many  of  these  smaller  communi- 
ties— information  which  la  difficult  to  obtain 
through  correspondence. 

With  the  multifarious  regulations  regaid- 
Ing  Office  of  Price  Administration,  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion. War  Labor  Board,  and  so  forth,  which 
are  issued,  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  dis- 
tributive representatives  equipment  to  know 
of  these  regulations.  Obviously,  these  agen- 
cies could  not  possibly  maintain  a  personnel 
large  enough  to  contact  all  of  these  persons 
affected.  As  a  result  jobbers'  representatives 
are  iierformlng  a  definite  service  along  these 
lines. 

In  view  of  the  distances  to  be  traveled, 
present  public  transportation  facilities  and 
manpower  shortage,  it  la  felt  that  gasoline 
allotments  should  be  increased  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  permit  coverage  of  territories  by 
these  representatives.  It  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  every  possible  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  "man  of  the  road"  to  consolidate 
traveling  facilities  in  the  coverage  of  these 
territories.  Under  the  present  restrictions, 
this  traveling  is  impossible. 

Any  effort  which  you  may  lend  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  would  indeed  be  a  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort  and  definitely  a 
contribution  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 

Your  favorable  consideration  of  the 
thoughts  above  presented  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  and  action  to  obtain  mere  favor- 


able gasoline  allotments  may  help  to  tolvf 
many  problems  as  stated  abov«. 
By  order  of  the  wholesale  committee. 
Respectfully. 

Frid  a.  Wntxtr, 
Secretary,  Wholesale  Committee. 
Lincoln  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Future  of  Air  Unei  h  Unlimited 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATHnB 

Thursday,  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing news  article  from  the  Troy  (N  Y.) 
Record  of  October  19.  1943: 

Post-war  utilization  of  the  military  avia- 
tion radio  and  electronics  devices,  such  as 
automatic  pilots  and  altitude  indicators  for 
the  direction  and  control  of  commercial  fly- 
ing, is  envisaged  by  Col.  Edgar  S  Gorrell. 
president  of  the  Air  Transport  Association  cf 
America,  following  a  tour  of  several  Euro- 
pean theaters  of  operation  to  see  the  work 
which  commercial  aircraft  are  now  doing  to 
m.Tintain  military  supply  lines. 

All  these  war-developed,  secret  weapons 
of  communication  have  admittedly  made 
.'crial  combat  and  transport  som.elhing  fan- 
tastically different  from  anything  contem- 
plated a  few  years  ago.  Colonel  Gorrell  can 
appreciate  this  difference,  perhaps  better  than 
almost  anyone  else  In  aviation  today,  for  he 
was  chief  of  air  staff  for  General  Pershing 
in  World  War  No.  1,  and  he  has  watched  and 
had  a  leading  part  in  the  development  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  flying  since  that  time. 

"Today,"  says  Colonel  Gorrell,  "great  aerial 
battles  are  commanded  'long  distance"  by  an 
officer  sitting  in  a  map-covered  room  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  confilct. 
The  development  of  new  devices  almost  lit- 
erally permits  the  commander  to  follow  hla 
own  forces  Into  action." 

TXJTCUi  or  AIB  LINES 

Applying  this  development  to  post-war 
commtrclal  alr-llne  operations,  Gorrell  fore- 
sees revolutionized  civil  air  transportation, 
regulation,  and  operating  methods,  all  In  the 
Interests  of  greater  safety  and  efBciency. 

A  divisional  trafflc  superintendent  in  an 
office  in,  say,  Cmaha  may  a  few  years  hence 
be  guiding  the  landing  of  an  air  transport 
carrying  passengers  between  Wichita  and  To- 
peka.  The  problem  of  the  air  traffic  dis- 
patcher in  many  respects  will  be  similar  to 
the  problems  of  the  commander  now  direct- 
ing bombers  over  Germany.  For  the  bomb- 
ing of  Germany  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  transportation  of  cargo  as  speedily  and 
efficiently  as  possible  under  all  conditions  of 
weather  over  long  distances  and  on  split- 
second  schedules. 

This  is  precisely  what  will  be  Involved  in 
creating  tomorrow's  civil  air  transport  sys- 
tem. The  cargo  wUl  be  different,  and  instead 
of  being  concentrated  in  a  few  channels  over 
enemy  territory,  it  wlU  be  spread  over  the 
entire  world. 

TTNOXNUC  LAWS 

Colonel  Gorrell  uses  this  Increased  Inten- 
sity of  post-war  flying  and  Its  real  need  for 
every  technological  aid  In  communication 
between  ground  and  plane  and  the  control 
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of  planes  from  the  ground  to  drive  home  a 
plea  for  uniform  regulation  of  air  traffic. 


connected  veteranii,  would  have  given  a  little 
boost  to  World  Wiir  No.  1  widcvs  of  service- 

^— ««-«,j        »A«-A*>A««c<       wi'S^.       rliaH        frrirm        r»t"Hpr 


to  keep  them  alive,  and  that  they  have  less 
and  less  to  do  it  with 

The   veterans   and    their    dependents   who 
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his    resignation    as    Commissioner,    are 
pleased   that  he  will  remain   with  the 


In  Industries  which  will  be  powered  by  elec- 
tric energy  from  reclamation  dams. 


trate  the  contributions  they  are  making.  The 
acreage  of  potatoes  this  year  Is  44 >s  percent 

a<-Aotoi-     than      in      1 0AO  TTlM       mfkAn       Aen>Air<l 
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of  pl«ne«  from  the  ground  to  drive  home  « 
plea  for  uniform  regulation  of  air  traffic. 

Under  present  law,  there  Is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent an  Individual  Slate  from  regulating  air 
transport  movementa  in  the  space  overlying 
that  State  In  fact,  some  States  have  actually 
imposed  air  cedes  of  their  own 

IX  auch  local  regulation  Is  permitted  to 
grow,  consider  what  it  may  do  to  the  division 
air  traffic  superintendent  abcve  referred  to. 
sitting  brck  in  Omaha  Lf  he  has  to  consult 
:ind  •-■omp'.y  with  Kansas  regulations  tor  every 
loading  or  take-off  he  is  directing  in  Topeku 
or  Wichita,  and  those  regulations  differ  from 
the  oj.-erations  ever  Nebraska  or  Iowa,  his 
ii'.sk  will  he  hop.^l"?sly  complicated,  i-.nd  he 
will  need  a  lawyer  at  his  eltxjw  at  all  times. 

Pei.d:i;g  m  Congress  now  t«  the  Lea-Bailey 
b.U.  which  would  provide  for  Federal  regula- 
tion of  r>li  air  tran.-portaticjn.  and  which 
would  prevent  rcp.ulation  by  the  individual 
States  All  aviation  Interer-t.-  are  backing 
this  pinvtsxn  ss  a  sound  four.dntlon  for  the 
develornjut  or  ro^t^'W^^  civii  air  transporta- 
tion and  for  adjusting  legislative  provisions 
to  th"  tremendous  technolj'.'ical  develop- 
ments .-uch  as  the  radio  and  electronics  de- 
vices winch  liave  been  developed  during  the 
war. 


How  About  Dependents  of  Other  Wars? 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^URKS 


or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  WISCONSIN 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  i 
week  this  Congress  raised  dependency 
allotments  to  dependents  of  World  War 
No.  2.  Tills  was  done  to  meet  increased 
living  costs.  But  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creased just  as  much  for  dependents  of 
other  war  veterans  and  we  have  failed 
them.  They  are  just  as  entitled  to  in- 
creases as  are  the  dependents  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  An  editorial  appearing  in  last 
week's  National  Tribune  entitled  "The 
Voice  of  the  Veterans  of  the  United 
States"  states  the  case  very  clearly.  I 
ask  leave  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 
This  editorial  points  out  a  very  evident 
discrimination  which  I  hope  this  Con- 
gress will  remedy  before  it  adjourns.  We 
owe  it  to  these  people  and  we  ought  to 
take  immediate  action. 

Tlie  editorial  follows: 

L?.st  week  the  House  passed  a  bill  granting 
Increased  allowances  to  the  dependents  of 
service  men  and  women  of  this  war.  The 
vote  was  389  to  0.  Less  than  2  weelM  earlier 
the  Senate  had  upped  the  rates  by  a  vote  of 
69  to  0.  That  bill  should  receive  Executive 
approval  at  about  the  time  we  go  to  press 

Veterans  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
payment  of  these  increases,  nor  to  the  lib- 
eralizations in  the' new  act.  They  believe  the 
Congiess  was  motivated  by  the  need  to  relieve 
distress  among  dependent  families  of  cur  men 
and  women  who  are  devoting  themselves  in 
uniform  to  winning  the  war,  not  by  political 
considerations,  and  war  veterans  know  well 
the  necessity  of  keeping  high  the  morale  of 
our  fighting  foices,  which  was  another  ob- 
jective of  this  new  legislation. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  House  voted 
una&tanouBly  to  hike  these  allowances,  it  also 
turned  thumbs  down  on  two  proposals  that 
a.e  s'.jpported  by  the  veterans.  Those  bills 
WLUld  hive  Increased  the  pensions  of  service- 


connected  veteranii,  would  have  given  a  little 
boost  to  World  Wiir  No.  1  widows  of  service- 
connected  veterans  who  died  from  ether  I 
causes  and  would  have  increased  the  rates  of 
non-service-connected  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans. A  few  otl^iers  would  have  benefited 
also,  but  these  are  the  principal  classes  cl 
beneficiaries  invohed. 

L'  we  limit  ourselves  in  this  editorial  to  a 
comparison  of  the  treatment  of  two  classes  of 
wonier.  both  clcs'^-ly  related  to  the  N:  tions 
wur  efforts,  it  is  only  because  the  two  House 
ac'iior.s  prcvirte  a  contrast  that  proves  a  r.mk 
dlscrimmation  The  argument:^  .'pply  ec;i'ally 
as  v.-ell  to  tlie  veti?:ans  of  prior  v.  .rs.  and  of 
World  V/ar  No.  2.  a:.d  they  also  apply  as  to  leg- 
islaiion  thnt  will  oe  coming  before  the  Con- 
gressmen very  scon  in  behalf  cf  otlier  classes 
of  veterans  and  dependents. 

All  contentions  for  the  passage  of  the  de- 
pendents' ailowaiice  bill  last  week  were  bused 
on  the  high  cost   of   living   and    :'s  appl'CH- 
tion    to    family    men    serving    in    the    armed 
torc-es.     Wives  of   servicemen  v.iio  are  cliiid- 
less  were  not  increased  above  the  existing  $50 
a  month  because  it  is  believed  that  nearly  all 
of  them  are  gainfully  employed,  not  because 
tliat  any  sane  person  b-'^lieves  a  woman  th-^se 
days  can  live  properly  and  In  decency  on  thut 
income.     Wives  wltli  one  ch;!d  wr-e  allcv.cd 
an  additional  $30  a  month  and  §20  was  al- 
lotted  for  each  child  above  on:-.     Children 
without   mothers    were   given    libera!    added 
incomes,   and   there   were   hikes    for   parents 
and    brothers    and    sisters   substantially    de- 
pendent upon  the  support  of  those  in  service. 
The  eligibility  requirements  weie  broadened, 
and  even  divorced  wives  who  hav.  been  re- 
ceiving   M2    a    month    were    allowed    added 
benefits  If  they  are  caring  for   servicemen's 
ofiTspring.    Added  costs  are  nearly  S700.000.000 
a   year — which    is   all    right    and    proper    in 
wartime   and    under   existing    living   condi- 
tions. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  th?se  increases 
which  the  Congress  voted  withcut  a  single 
dissenting  voice.  They  run  from  about  80 
percent  for  a  parent  with  a  class  A  dependent 
to  150  percent  for  a  couple  of  children  If 
in  the  latter  case  the  mother's  allow».ice  is 
Included,  the  Income  of  a  family  of  three  is 
boosted  40  percent  by  our  Government. 

An  hour  or  so  before  this  bill  was  debated, 
two  lone  Congressmen  objected  to  considera- 
tion of  the  Rankin  bills  which  asked  for  only 
17  to  22  percent  increases  for  World  War  ' 
No.  1  widows  whose  ages  are  at  least  twice  j 
those  of  World  War  No.  2  wives  and  who  | 
could  not  under  any  circumstances  compete 
as  satisfactorily  in  industry.  As  a  matter  of  ! 
fact,  all  of  these  widows  now  receive  far  less  in  j 
pension  than  is  payable  to  World  v/ar  No  2  I 
wives  who  have  lost  their  husbands  in  this  j 
conflict.  Comparisons  are  not  very  nice  at  | 
any  time.  We  are  loath  to  use  them,  but  it  I 
Is  the  only  way  we  have  to  bnng  out  the  fact  ] 
that  any  widow  who  spent  the  afternoon  of  I 
October  18  in  the  House  gallery  would  have  ! 
been  amply  Justified  in  standing  tip  to  shcut, 
"How  about  the  dependents  of  previous 
wars?     Why  the  discrimination?  '  I 

Hardly  a  day  passes  In  these  tim.es  that  one 
cannot    pick    up    his    daily    paper    and    read 
about  the  struggle  now  going  on  to  control    I 
living  costs,  and  about  the  efforts  being  made    i 
to  defeat  inflation.     To  most  of  us.   it  dues    , 
not  make  ser\se.     We  fail  to  see.  for  instance. 
how  subsidies  being  used  and  being  further    j 
demanded  to  force  the  cost  of  liviiig  back  to    i 
levels   of   last  September  are  going  to  help    | 
much.     The   consumer    pays   the   tariff   now    , 
or  in  the  long  run  no  matter  how  you  look 
at  it.     We  read  of  efforts  to  "hold  the  line  " 
according   to  the  Little   Steel    formula,   and 
then   see    that    the   President    Is    willing    to 
reconsider  whether  or  not  it  is  fair  to  the    ! 
laborer.     It  is  all  vei-y  confusing,  but  none 
of  it  can  alter  the  fact  that  veterans  and    \ 
their  dependents  are   being   called   upon   to    | 
pay  more  and  more  for  everything  they  need    j 


to  keep  them  alive,  and  that  they  have  less 

and  less  to  do  it  with 

The  veterans  and  their  dependents  who 
would  benefit  by  those  Rankin  bills,  by  other 
legislation  more  recently  out  of  committee, 
and  by  bills  btill  to  be  considered,  know  this 
much— they  know  that  all  they  need  costs 
more.  They  know  that  nothing  has  yet  been 
oiJUQ  by  the  Congress  to  add  to  the  pen- 
sions awarded  to  them  years  before  the  pres- 
ent tough  living  conditions  arose.  And  they 
know  that  everi  though  the  Little  Steel  for- 
mula and  other  Government-inspired  means 
of  relief  have  helped  in  some  measure  almcfit 
every  other  class  of  citizens  in  this  country, 
they  have  not  seen  done  one  solitary  thing 
to  htlp  them  n^'ct  the  sam.e  problem.  And 
more  and  ni.irc  they  are  coming  to  see  that 
they  are  .'•afl- ring  from  rank  discrimination. 

The  warriors  of  past  wais,  and  the  de- 
pendents cf  thc.*e  of  them  who  have  answered 
to  the  call  of  the  Supreme  Commander,  are 
perfectly  v.illmg  that  their  cause  be  debated 
fully  by  the  Congress.  The  legislators  have 
alwuvs"  demonstrated  their  generosity  for 
s;;crif.ce.s  madi  during  the  crises  through 
which  this  country  has  moved  In  the  past. 
Tliey  have  no  doi.i!5t  now  about  the  Justice 
of  their  cause.  The  Congress  can  take  any 
set  of  figures  it  desires  and  from  them  de- 
li rmme  that  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced 
lar  beyond  any  added  amounts  that  dis- 
abled and  Hged  veterans  and  their  widows 
.-eek  by  v. ay  of  relief.  Exit  to  that  relief  they 
are  entitled  now — not  later  on,  if,  and  when. 

So  far  those  who  have  fought  in  past 
v,ars^and  their  loved  ones — have  not  been 
unduly  impatient  They  are  confident  their 
time  is  coming,  and  soon.  Btit  as  discrim- 
ination piles  upc:n  discrimination,  they  are 
forced  to  ask— why ^ 


Reclamation  and  the  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SEI-IATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  In 
Denver,  Colo.,  this  week,  western  lead- 
ers of  water  conservation  are  meeting 
at  the  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Reclamation  Association  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  by  which  Fed- 
eral reclamation  can  be  made  to  ex- 
pand its  usefulness  as  an  agency  for 
the  development  of  the  West  and  as  a 
benefit  to  the  Nation.  The  head  of  that 
organization  is  the  Honorable  Oliver  S. 
Warden,  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  who  has 
been  larcely  responsible  for  the  present 
high  state  of  effectiveness  which  the  as- 
sociation has  maintained  for  more  than 
10  years. 

A  high  lisht  of  the  convention  is  the 
addre.S3  cf  Commissioner  Harry  W.  Ba- 
shore,  of  tJie  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
who  was  appointed  to  that  position  by 
the  Prei  idcnt  last  July  on  the  retirement 
of  John  C.  Page,  who  had  served  effi- 
ciently as  Commissioner  for  6 '2  years. 
I  a?k  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ba- 
shores  addi-ess  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

The  people  of  Montana,  while  regret- 
ting that  Mr.  Page's  health  compelled 
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his  resignation  as  Commissioner,  are 
pleased  that  he  will  remain  with  the 
Bureau  as  consulting  engineer.  They 
are  also  pleased  at  the  appointment  as 
Comniissloner  of  Mr.  Bashore,  an  out- 
standing engineer  in  the  service  of  the 
Bureau  for  37  years. 

Under  the  subject  The  Reclamation 
Program  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Commis- 
sioner Bashore  shed  considerable  li?:ht 
on  the  plans  of  the  Bureau  to  transform 
the  water  resources  of  the  West  into  use- 
ful channels  for  initiation  and  power 
production.  I  am  gratified  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  is  directing  its  at- 
tention toward  the  formulation  of  a 
post-war  public-works  program  that  will 
provide  employment  for  returning  serv- 
icemen and  demobilized  industrial  work- 
ers. The  pio.iects  the  Bureau  will  build 
will  make  permanent  contributions  to 
the  stability  of  the  West  through  the 
settle.nent  opportunities  the  irrigation 
developments  will  create.  The  power 
the  projects  will  create  will  turn  the 
wheels  of  new  industries  that  will  assure 
peimanent  en:ploymcnt. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  the 
reclamation  projects  are  located  in  the 
West,  the  construction  expenditures  ben- 
eilt  the  entire  country  through  the  use 
of  materials  and  equipment.  The  con- 
struction will  serve  to  cu.shion  the  im- 
pact of  the  transition  from  a  wartime 
to  a  peace  economy.  When  the  projects 
are  in  operation  they  will  serve  to  in- 
crease the  purchasing  power  of  the  com- 
munities and  add  to  the  national  wealth. 
I  am  ad\ised  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  that  the  printing  of  Commis- 
sioner Bashore's  address  will  exceed  by 
one-third  of  a  page  the  two  pages  allowed 
under  the  rule,  and  that  the  cost  will  be 
$105. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordfied  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

I  can  tell  you  what  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram is  today. 

But  I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  seer,  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  precisely  what  that  program 
will  be  tomorrow.  You  will  have  to  take  my 
word  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  go 
the  limit  in  preparing  for  any  task  that  is 
proposed  for  it.  It  is  ready  and  willing  to 
undertake  a  big  job. 

The  first  Job  of  each  of  us  is  to  make  a 
100-percent  contribution  to  the  war.  That 
reclamation  is  doing  by  providing  large  quan- 
tities of  food,  huge  blocks  of  power  for  war 
industries,  and  municipal  water  supplies  for 
vital  areas. 

As  for  the  reclamation  program  of  tomor- 
row, I  can  speak  of  our  aspirations  for  serv- 
ing the  West  and  the  Nation  When  the 
clouds  of  war  are  rolled  b^ck.  we  anticipate 
participating  in  a  vast  post-war  construction 
program  which  will  be  designed  to  cushion 
the  impact  of  the  transition  from  a  war-  to 
a  peace-time  economy. 

A  primary  consideration  of  this  program 
will  be  the  prompt  employment  on  construc- 
tion work  for  a  substantial  number  cf  the 
2.900.000  men  from  the  17  western  irrigation 
States  who  will  be  demobilized  from  the 
armed  forces  and  war  industries.  It  will  be 
equally  important  to  provide  settlement  op- 
portunities for  tens  of  thousands  of  these 
men  and  their  families  who  are  entitled  to  a 
chance  to  establish  self-sustaining  farm 
homes  on  Irrigated  land.  Many  other  thou- 
sands must  be  given  pei  manent  employment 
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in  Industries  which  will  be  powered  by  elec- 
tric energy  from  reclamation  dams. 

Already  a  Senate  committee  has  called  upon 
the  Bureau  to  produce  a  post-war  public- 
works  program.  We  are  at  work  on  a  prelimi- 
nary outline  that  tentatively  calls  for  an 
expenditure  up  to  $3,000,000,000  for  the  con- 
version, over  a  period  of  5  to  10  years,  of 
western  water  and  land  resources  into  the 
most  useful  channels.  The  development  of 
this  program  is  subject,  of  course,  to  limita- 
tions of  funds  and  manpower.  Before  con- 
sidering in  greater  detail  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram for  the  future,  let  us  examine  what  the 
Bureau  is  doing  today. 

As  this  is  my  first  appearance  before  your 
association  as  Commissioner,  I  refrain  from 
pointing  with  personal  pride  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  reclamation  over  a  period  of  two- 
score  years.  I  will,  however,  take  this  occa- 
sion to  commend  the  splendid  service  of  my 
friend  and  former  chief.  John  C.  Page,  who 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram t<5day,  and  paved  the  way  for  what  we 
can  do  tomorrow. 

In  the  61-2  years  that  Mr.  Page  served  as 
Commissioner,  he  supervised  the  expenditure 
of  more  money  for  tlie  upbuilding  of  the  West 
than  was  laid  out  by  all  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  preceding  34  years  of  the  Bureau's 
history.  I  challenge  a  comparison  of  the  rec- 
ord of  jobs  well  done,  that  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  ability  and  vision  of  John  Page, 
with  that  of  any  other  public  official. 

Today,  the  investment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  facilities  for  the  conservation  and 
use  of  western  water  resources  is  at  the  high- 
water  mark  of  $870,000,000.  The  money  thus 
expended,  by  itself,  means  little.  The  great 
dpms  that  have  been  completed,  the  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  canals,  and  the  fine  power 
plants  with  their  whirling  generators,  are 
excellent  examples  of  our  engineering  skill, 
but  in  Judging  their  final  worth  more  vital 
considerations  are  Involved. 

What  does  count  is  what  ttaeae  great  facili- 
ties are  doing  for  the  country  in  the  national 
emergency.  And  what  registers  In  the  long 
run  is  what  reclamation  projects  will  do  for 
the  West  and  for  the  people  who  will  pay  the 
billa  and  whose  lives  will  be  eru"lchrd  because 
of  this  work. 

Today,  the  Bureau's  52  operating  projects 
are  providing  irrigation,  power,  or  municipal 
water  to  western  areas  with  a  population  of 
nearly  5,000.000  people. 

The  long-term  objectives — farm  homes 
where  western  families  can  be  self-sustain- 
ing— are  reflected  in  the  80.000  irrigated 
farms.  These  embrace  4,000,000  acres  of  land 
once  desert. 

Near  practically  every  project  is  an  airfield, 
a  military  encampment,  or  war  factories. 
These  activities  have  been  made  possible  in 
a  very  large  measure  by  the  reclamation  de- 
velopments in  the  West. 

Many  of  the  military  centers  that  have 
sprung  up  in  the  region  since  1941  are  located 
near  our  projects  and  these  soldiers  must  be 
fed.  The  three-quarter  million  war  workers 
employed  on  the  Pacific  coast,  many  of  whom 
migrated  from  the  M  ddle  West  and  the  East, 
have  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  food. 
The  armed  forces  in  the  Pacific  and  the  lend- 
le.ise  requirements  in  the  Far  East  have  taken 
their  share. 

In  the  face  of  these  greatly  enlarged  food 
demands,  the  production  on  reclamation 
projects  takes  on  added  significance.  The 
potatoes  grown  this  year  will  provide  for  the 
annual  needs  oX  17.500,000  persons.  The 
beans  produced  will  serve  32.000.000.  and  the 
alfalfa,  when  translated  into  meat  and  milk, 
means  a  12-month  supply  at  current  ration 
values  for  9.000.000  persons. 

Reports  from  our  Irrigation  projects  In  op- 
eration show  that  reclamation  farir'^rs  have 
gone  to  war  in  a  real  sense.  Their  activitiea 
in  the  production  of  tliree  major  crop*  illus- 


trate the  contrlbutlont  they  are  making.  The 
acreage  of  potatoes  this  year  la  44  >s  percent 
greater  than  in  1942.  The  me«i  acreage 
shows  a  gain  of  26  percent.  Flaxseed,  also 
a  Mtal  commodity,  is  up  42  percent. 

The  Bureau  Is  and  has  been  prepared  to 
extend  irrigation  facilities  to  serve  several 
million  additional  acres,  but — and  It  la  no 
secret — it  has  been  hampered  considerably 
by  the  diversion  of  critical  materials  to  other 
war  uses.  Two  years  ago  some  people  were 
convinced  that  the  country's  agricultural 
plant,  as  it  then  existed,  was  adequate  for 
any  emergency.  My  friend.  John  Haw,  pre- 
dicted at  that  time  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  Nation  would  clamor  for  Increased 
foodstuffs  from  the  Irrigated  land  of  the 
West.  Not  only  has  this  prediction  come 
true,  but  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics has  Just  aruiounced  that  the  food 
supplies  for  civilians  will  be  less  m  1944  than 
in  this  year. 

Only  recently  we  were  given  the  green  light 
on  13  projects  tlirough  which  we  can  extend 
irrigation  service  to  nearly  800.000  acres  by 

1945.  and  to  more  than  a  mlHIon  acres  by 

1946.  If  the  Bureau  is  given  clearance 
promptly  on  additional  projects.  It  can  serve. 
in  3  years,  double  the  acreage  now  approved. 

I  desire  at  this  point  to  emphasize  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes  has  been 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  poeslbllitles  of  in- 
creasing war  food  production  by  accelerating 
reclamation  construction.  The  earnest  co- 
operation of  the  Secretary  has  been  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  recognition  this  pro- 
gram has  been  given  In  Washington. 

The  dams,  which  are  storing  water  for  Irri- 
gating the  productive  land  on  our  projects, 
have  an  aggregate  capacity  of  more  than 
64.000.000  acre-feet — 80  percent  of  the  stor- 
age in  the  West. 

These  structures.  In  addition  to  helping  to 
meet  the  urgent  need  for  additional  food 
supplies,  aerve  another  vital  purpose.  They 
made  It  possible  In  2  years  to  douM^tbe  In- 
stalled capacity  and  triple  the  output  of 
hydroelectric  energy  In  reclamation  power 
plants. 

The  total  capacity  of  our  80  powerhouse* 
today  is  nearly  2.000.000  kilowatts.  During 
this  calendar  year  these  plants  will  generate 
more  than  12,000,000,000  kilowatt-hour*  of 
electrical  energy — an  output  exceeding  that 
produced  by  all  the  utilities  In  the  entire 
country  In  1912— little  more  than  30  years 
ago 

The  transformation  of  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  the  Colorado,  and  other  western 
streams  into  pulsating  electric  energy  rpells 
more  bombers  over  Berlin,  greater  fleets  of 
warships  in  the  south  Paclflc,  and  more 
tanks  and  munitions  in  Italy  and  Russia. 

As  in  the  field  of  war  foods,  the  Bureau 
ha;  been  limited  in  extending  its  power  fa- 
cilities. It  could  add  another  million  kilo- 
watts by  1948  if  new  generators  should  be 
found  necessary.  Under  present  restrictions 
we  aie  limited  to  making  available  an  addi- 
tional 450,000  kilowatts  by  October  1944. 

Reclamation's  contribution  to  the  war  Irom 
tha  standpoint  of  j)cwer  and  food  has  been 
highly  significant,  but  I  also  call  your  atten- 
tion with  pride  to  the  Bureau's  service  flag, 
which  shows  that  1.428  of  our  employees  have 
Joined  the  colors.  Thirteen  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  on  the  field  of  battle,  are 
prisoners  of  war.  or  have  died  In  active  serv- 
ice. I  pay  my  tribute  to  their  patriotism  and 
extend  my  sympathy  to  their  families. 

Tlie  loss  cf  the  services  of  these  men  and 
women  to  the  armed  forces  has  hampered 
our  activities,  but  we  have  aaked  for  the  de- 
ferment of  only  68  of  our  remaining  8,046 
employees — only  1  percent.  The  deferred 
men  are  engineers,  powerhouse  operators, 
and  other  skilled  'technicians. 
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The  Bureau  has  persevered.  The  inTestl- 
gatlons  of  western  land  and  water  resources 
are  continuing  to  bring  In  new  projects  either 
tor  war-food  production,  or  for  Inclusion 
In  the  post-war  reserve. 

The  reclamation  program  today  Is  a  double- 
barreled  affair.  While  our  activities  are  fo- 
cused today  on  winning  the  war,  we  are  also 
fortifying  ourselves  for  tomorrow. 

The  recent  decentralization  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  is  an  important  step  toward 
meeting  tomorrow's  challenge.  The  previous 
organizational  set-up  was  established  when 
we  were  in  swaddling  clothes,  so  to  speak. 
In  the  early  days,<the  annual  expenditures  for 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance, 
and  investigations  averaged  less  than  $10,- 
000.000.  In  the  past  10  years,  the  outlay  for 
construction  aione  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
•60.000.000  annually. 

The  acreage  served  prior  to  1934  is  less  than 
half  of  the  4.000,000  now  receiving  water 
from  our  systems.  The  number  of  projects 
In  operation  was  less  than  25  while  now  there 
are  63.  The  problems  incident  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  vast  enterprise  are  of  lncre?.aing 
magnitude.  We  face  added  complexities  in 
completing  some  20  projects  ^ere  construc- 
tion was  halted  or  retarded  by  the  war,  and 
In  Initiating  new  projects  for  construction 
now  or  in  the  post-war  period. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  appraisal  of  the 
decentralization  made  by  Secretary  Ickes  in 
announcing  the  program  to  the  press  on  Sep- 
tember 13.    I  quote  him,  in  part,  as  follows: 

•"The  increasing  number  of  Interrelated  and 
complex  problems  arising  from  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  many  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  projects  for  Irrigation,  power, 
and  related  purposes  makes  it  Imperative  at 
this  time  In  the  interest  of  maximum  effi- 
ciency to  establish  area  offices  to  coordinate 
the  organization's  activities  in  each  of  six 
aieas 

"The  plan,  developed  by  the  Bureau  under 
former  Commissioner  John  C.  Page,  will  bring 
the  Bureau  in  closer  touch  with  the  people 
affectdi  by  Ite  functions.  It  will  provide  for 
a  more  thorough  understanding  of  area  prob- 
lems and  of  the  needs  and  potentialities  of 
each  area  than  has  been  possible  heretofore 
through  the  Washington.  D.  C,  headquar- 
ters and  the  Denver  engineering  office.  Close 
coordination  of  Bureau  operations  and  a  full 
consideration  of  local  expression,  essential  in 
meeting  the  Bureau's  wartime  responslbill- 
tiea  and  In  the  preparation  for  post-war 
needs,  will  be  realized." 

Great  care  was  taken  in  selecting  the  men 
to  serve  as  regional  directors  and  as  heads  of 
the  four  branches  in  Denver  who  will  fur- 
nish technical  advice  and  service.  Upon 
these  leaders  the  success  of  the  reorganl2a- 
tlon  will  depend.  They  must  translate  the 
plan  Into  action  and  results.  I  considered  It 
of  paramount  Importance  that  a  regional  di- 
rector should  poesess  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  local  needs  and  potentialities.  In  each  of 
the  six  areas  you  will  And  that  the  man  named 
to  lead  the  Bureau  activities  is  expertly  quali- 
fied to  fulfill  his  assignment.  Each  is  a  man 
in  whom  you  can  ha.e  faith.  Each  Is  an 
authority  on  the  water  and  land  resources  of 
bis  area. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  man  with  his 
boots  in  the  Irrigation  ditch,  you  ask.  How 
will  he  be  affected  by  the  decentralization 
of  the  Bureau?  My  anrwer  Is  this:  It  will 
place  near  him  a  representative  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  equipped  to  speak  with 
authority.  As  Secretary  Ickes  said,  the  re- 
glonallratlon  will  provide  for  a  more  thor- 
ough understanding  of  local  problems.  Each 
new  regional  director  Is,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  your  next-door  neighbor. 

Each  regional  director,  according  to  the 
organization  chart,  will  be  given  "extensive 
latitude  for  Independent  action."  In  lan- 
guage understandable  to  me,  that  means  he 
Will  be  allowed  to  make  decisions  affecting 
you  on  the  ground,  Instead  of  having  to  run 


clear  across  the  country  for  approval  of 
every  move  he  makes.  Of  course,  the  Com- 
missioner's office  will  retain  a  certain  amount 
of  control  of  Bureau  functions  in  the  field, 
but  only  Insofar  as  is  necessary  to  develop 
and  guide  along  a  uniform  pattern  the  poli- 
cies in  the  various  areas. 

Those  of  us  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
who  fully  understand  the  decentialtzation 
program  have  confidence  In  the  success  of 
the  plan.  In  effect.  It  streamlines  the  or- 
ganization to  meet  more  efficiently  and  ex- 
peditiously the  problems  brought  on  or  ag- 
gravated by  the  war  and  the  many  problems 
which  are  constantly  confronting  the  water 
users.  You  will  understand,  of  course,  that 
time  will  be  required  for  the  transition  from 
the  rather  highly  centralized  operations  of 
the  Bureau  to  the  new  regional  organization. 
The  regional  offices  must  be  set  up  and 
staffed  and  many  other  details  worked  out 
before  the  plan  can  be  made  fully  effective. 

Repayment  contracts,  for  instance,  will  be 
negotiated  by  the  men  in  the  field.  They 
will  keep  their  doors  open  to  you  and  your 
neighbors. 

Each  of  these  men  is  strictly  accountable 
to  me  for  the  reclamation  in  his  region.  He 
is  on  his  own,  and  I  will  support  him  when 
he  is  right. 

This  regionalization  should  not  stack  added 
costs  on  the  water  users.  That  part  of  the 
regional  office  costs  which  relates  to  operation 
and  maintenance  and  to  the  development 
an  utilization  of  our  projects  should  be,  and 
I  believe  we  shotild  insist  that  it  will  be.  non- 
reimbursable, just  as  are  the  expenses  ol  the 
V/ashlngton  office  and  the  Branch  ol  Opera- 
tion and  Maintenance.  These  oiflces  oiher- 
wiso  would  have  to  be  staffed  more  heavily. 

The  United  States,  as  1  huve  pointed  out, 
has  more  than  $870,000,000  invested  in  recia- 
mation  projects.  It  is  important  that  the 
Federal  Government  keep  in  touch  with  its 
clients  to  make  sure  that  its  investment  is 
safe.  Therefore  the  expense  of  this  adminis- 
tration should  fall  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  water  tisers  will  benefit  as  a 
result  of  suggestions  and  prog^-ams  made  by 
the  regional  offices,  and  the  public  generally 
will  benefit  as  well. 

The  water  user  and  the  power  user  will  be 
expected  to  pay  their  way.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  regionalization  will  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  do  so  and  will  make  it  surer  that 
they  will  do  so,  because  it  will  keep  the  Bu- 
reau and  the  people  it  serves  closer  together. 
Problems  can  be  solved  to  a  very  large  degree 
as  they  arise.  Delegations  will  not  have  to 
go  to  Washington  to  make  their  needs  clear. 
The  plan  will  save  us  all  time  and  monev. 

The  regionalization  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. I  firmly  believe,  will  help  it  do  a 
better  job  for  the  West.  I  ask  you  to  support 
It  on  the  basis  I  have  outlined. 

The  regional  directors  face  their  first  real 
test  In  getting  war  food  projects  into  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  water  is  available.  It  is  their 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  land  Is  ready  for 
use  and  that  the  representations  made  by  the 
Btireau  in  securing  clearance  of  these  projects 
are  translated  Into  food.  They  will  need  the 
cooperation  of  this  association  and  that  of 
the  landowners,  the  water  users,  and  the 
other  local  interests. 

Most  gratifying  has  been  the  Interest  of 
the  agricultural  representatives  of  western 
railroads.  They  have  undertaken  studies 
which  will  be  of  material  aid  to  the  Bureau 
In  Its  presentations  of  war  food  projects  to 
the  War  Food  Admlnistracion  and  the  War 
Production  Board.  The  regional  directors  and 
the  Bureau  as  a  whole  welcome  the  coopera- 
tion and  the  suggestions  of  all  western  in- 
terests that  are  concerned  with  the  effective 
tise  of  irrigation  water  for  food  production. 

In  addition  to  Its  war  food  problems,  the 
Bureau  Is  faced  with  another  huge  task.  It 
challenges  the  Imagination.  Ingenuity,  and 
ability  of  all  of  us.  And  when  I  say  "us,  " 
I  mean  the  National  Reclamation  Associa- 


tion, the  various  State  organizations,  and 
each  and  every  group  which  is  concerned 
with  the  future  of  the  West  and  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  wlicle. 

We  have  been  called  upon  to  formulate  a 
giant  post-war  public  works  program  that 
far  surpa'^ses  in  scope  any  other  program  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  attempted  in 
Its  41-year  history.  Employment  must  be 
provided  for  the  millions  of  service  men  and 
emergency  industrial  workers  who  will  be 
out  of  Jobs  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  iniportance  of  being  prepared  to  face 
this  crisis  was  brought  to  us  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona  when  he 
addressed  a  group  of  our  officials  in  Wash- 
ing.on.  Senator  Hayden  spoke  as  chairman 
of  a  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Post-War  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Planning.  He  is  giving  his 
attention  to  the  roads  and  reclamation  fea- 
tures of  this  subject.  The  objective  of  his 
committee  Is  to  find  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
viding post-war  employment  for  the  14,000,- 
OCO  demobilized  men  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  Senator  pictured  the  economic 
chaos  that  has  followed  each  war  in  which 
the  United  States  has  been  engaged. 

Inipress'.d  by  the  emphasis  the  Senator 
placed  on  this  potential  employment  crisis, 
I  secured  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  which  carry  startling  implications 
so  far  as  the  17  Irrigation  States  are  con- 
cerned. Nearly  3.C00.000  men  in  this  region 
will  be  demobilized,  1.700,000  from  the  armed 
forces  and  1,200.000  from  war  Industries. 

The  relative  severity  of  the  post-war  de- 
mobilization for  each  State  depends  on  the 
size  of  Its  "excess  "  labor  supply  during  the 
reconversion  or  reconstruction  period  in  rela- 
tion to  its  pre-war  capacity  to  provide  employ- 
ment. The  impact  of  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace  will  be  most  severe  on  the  Pa- 
c.fic  coast.  In  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
number  of  men  to  be  demobilized  will  be  45 
percent  of  the  total  number  employed  in  the 
State  in  1940.  This  high  percentage  is  sec- 
ond oniy  to  Connecticut.  In  California,  30 
percent  of  the  men  employed  in  that  State  in 
1940  may  expect  to  lose  their  jobs  or  be 
discharged  from  the  anned  forces  at  the  end 
of  the  fighting.  In  Utah,  the  percentage  is 
3.5  and  in  Kansas  40.  Colorado,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  and  Te.xas  face  almost  as  grave  a 
problem.  Only  slightly  less  severe  will  be 
the  impact  of  the  demobilization  in  South 
DaKota.  Korth  Dakota.  Nevada.  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  and 
Arizona. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  sol- 
diers, sailurs,  and  marines  will  return  to  the 
States  of  their  enlistment  or  Induction  and 
that  the  indu.strlal  workers  who  will  lose  their 
Jobs  in  the  Pacific  coast  shipyards  and  air- 
plane factories  will  remain  In  the  area.  Con- 
sequently the  West  will  face  a  problem  that 
calls  for  heroic  measures. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  determined 
to  help  meet  this  crisis  which  is  fraught  with 
dangers  almost  as  far  reaching  as  those 
which  confronted  the  Nation  before  the  tide 
of  war  was  turned  in  its  favor  in  Africa  and 
the  south  Pacific.  I  say  to  you  that  we  have 
set  the  wheels  in  motion. 

Becatise  the  Bureau  has  been  stripped  for 
action  since  1941,  when  thunderheads  of  war 
were  gathering,  it  has  a  backlog  of  author- 
ized but  uncompleted  projects  as  a  nucleus 
for  a  substantial  post-war  construction  pro- 
gram. At  pre-war  prices  the  remaining  work 
to  be  done  on  these  facilities  would  cost  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 
From  a  reservoir  of  surveys,  investigations, 
and  reconnaissance,  which  have  been  carried 
on  as  rapidly  as  funds  and  manpower  per- 
mitted, a  shelf  of  potential  new  projects  Is 
being  developed.  Our  plans  call  for  designs 
and  specifications  to  be  ready  on  a  sizable 
number  of  projects  so  that  contracts  can  be 
let  prcmpily  after  the  war  ends  or  after  the 
go-ahead  sitjaal  Is  given. 


As  I  remarked  In  opening  my  talk,  our 
tentative  goal  Is  a  post-war  program  involv- 
ing an  expenditure  up  to  $3,000,000,000. 

In  addition  to  irrigation,  these  projects 
will  provide  facilities  for  power  production 
and  municipal  water  supplies  and,  in  areas 
like  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  they  will  pro- 
vide flood  control  and  navigation  t)enefits. 
Our  post-war  reservoir  will  Include  projects 
where  costs  will  be  reimbursable  through 
repayments  by  water  users  or  from  power  and 
other  revenues,  and  also  projects  where  costs 
can  be  allocated  to  flood  control,  navigation, 
or  other  nonreimbursable  uses. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  1  did  not 
remind  you  th.\t  construction  costs  of  irri- 
gation and  mult. pie-purpose  projects  are  ris- 
ing. On  many  projects  winch  may  bs  pro- 
posed in  the  post-war  program  the  reimburs- 
able costi.  as  now  defined,  will  be  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  beneficiaries  to  repay  urder 
existing  law. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events  where  the 
estimated  cost  of  a  project  exceeds  the  value 
of  the  direct  benefits,  both  reimbursable  and 
nonreimbursable,  a  report  is  submitted  to 
the  Congress  as  provided  by  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939  and  further  action  then 
rests  with  the  national  legislators.  When 
it  can  be  shown  that  Indirect  regional  or  Na- 
tion-wide benefits  will  accrue  from  the  proj- 
ect, the  legislators  may  act  favorably  on  these 
reports. 

There  are  unquestionably  many  measur- 
abif  benefit^  of  this  character,  including  the 
spread  of  employment,  increased  purchasing 
power,  better  standards  of  living,  and  other 
factors  The  extent  that  we  can  take  these 
into  account  bears  directly  on  our  ability  to 
undertake  projects  in  thj  face  of  increased 
costF,  and  may  bo  the  most  important  factor 
in  determining  the  .^cope  and  extent  of  the 
Bureau's  activity  in  the  post-war  period.  I 
am  having  information  on  this  problem 
brought  up  to  date  and  expanded. 

For  the  immediate  future  in  connection 
with  the  war  food  program,  the  increased 
construct 'on  costs  would  be  met  through  the 
enactment  of  the  so-called  wartime  recla- 
matl  in  bill  nov  before  Congress.  The  prob- 
lem has  bc:n  met  with  respect  to  the  water 
conserva'icn  and  utilization  program  through 
the  grenter  latitude  provided  by  the  act  of 
July  1943.  Thepe  legislative  measures, 
however,  do  rot  offer  solutions  of  the  long- 
range  problem 

Through  post-war  construction,  employ- 
ment v.:ll  be  provided  not  only  at  the  site 
and  in  factories  in  the  West,  but  also  in  the 
Industripi  plants  tc  the  eastward.  Work  will 
be  distributed  to  the  steel  mills  of  such 
States  as  Indianr.  and  Penn.«ylvania.  the 
equipment  factories  of  Michigan  and  Illir.ois, 
the  power  machinery  plants  of  New  York, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  and  to  the  many 
manufacturing  enterprises  of  many  other 
States  Raw  mi-.terials  and  processed  goods, 
Including  agricultural  products,  will  be  sup- 
plied  by   practically   every    State. 

Our  records  show  that  about  half  of  recla- 
mation constru'-tion  expendlttires  finds  Its 
way  to  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

In  planning  and  executing  the  post-war 
program  for  employment  benefits,  we  are 
keeping  in  mind  the  necessity  for  the  most 
economic  use  cf  the  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  West.  Although  It  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  provide  Immediate  work  for 
returning  soldier;,  it  is  equally  vital  that  tne 
qualified  vete-rans  of  World  War  No.  2  and  the 
demobilized  industrial  workers  shall  have 
opportunities  to  become  self-sustaining  on 
western  irrigated  land. 

As  we  go  forward  with  plans  for  post-war 
projects  we  aie  seeking  ways  and  means  to 
make  the  facilities  we  build  do  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  On  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project  In  Washington,  the 
Buieau  will  have  ready  a  definite  develop- 
ment and  settlement  pattern  that  will  pave 


the  way  for  a  new  agricultural  empire  cover- 
ing an  area  as  large  as  the  State  of  Delaware. 
On  the  Central  Valley  project  In  California, 
we  are  also  giving  attention  to  human  and 
economic  considerations.  On  the  Yuma 
mesa  of  the  Gila  project  In  Arizona,  experi- 
ments are  being  conducted  which  will  con- 
tribute to  war-focxi  supplies  and  will  help 
meet  the  demand  for  settlement  opportuni- 
ties on  the  large  areas  of  pubhc  land  m 
Arizona  and  California.  Examination  of  the 
agricultural  and  other  economic  possibilities 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  is  being  consid- 
ered. Field  work  in  the  Colorado  River, 
Columbia,  and  other  basins  is  under  way 

The  present-day  requirements  nec~rsltate  a 
reexamination  of  our  concept  of  a  balanced 
reclamation  program.  For  that  reason  in- 
creased emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  land 
use,  agricultural  and  settlement  phases  of 
reclamation,  on  irrigation  developments  and 
on  the  marketing  and  influence  of  reclama- 
tion power  output  on  the  future  cf  the  West. 

From  the  review  I  have  made  you  can  see 
we  face  a  grave  responsibility  at  this  Juncture 
in  the  career  of  Federal  reclamation  in  the 
West.  We  must  be  prepared  to  shoulder  our 
share  of  the  burden  of  the  p>ost-war  readjust- 
ment. If  we  are  not.  extension  of  irrigated 
agriculture,  power,  and  municipal  water  serv- 
ice, so  vital  to  our  western  prosperity,  may 
be  set  back  many,  many  years. 

I  lock  upon  this  twelfth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Reclamation  Association  as 
one  that  offers  great  opportunity  for  focusing 
attention  to  the  need  for  arming  the  Bureau 
with  financial  and  other  implements  that 
will  enable  it  to  drive  ahead.  Never  before 
has  teamwork  between  this  organizatlo.i  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  been  so  essential. 
To  solve,  for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  the 
problems  of  increasing  loe^d  production  and 
thO!^e  of  providing  post-war  employment  and 
settlement  opportunities,  we  must  pool  our 
energies.     We  must  not  fall  to  reach  our  goal. 


Is  the  Tzriff  a  Dead  Issue? 


EX  I  ENSIGN  OF  REMAP !« 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

or  WIST   VIXCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.   October  28.  1943 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extsnd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follo'*'ing  editorial  from 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  Wheeling. 
W.  Va.,  entitled  "Is  the  Tariflf  a  Dead 
Issue?"' 

Free  trade  is  one  of  the  foundations  of 
that  international  philosophy  of  government 
so  popular  at  the  moment  in  some  American 
quarters.  It  Is  one  of  the  few  doctrines  of 
the  Democratic  Party  retained  by  the  New 
Deal.  It  is  perhaps  the  one  policy  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  which  makes  of- 
ficial life  in  Washington  tolerable  for  a  con- 
servative, old-line  southern  Democrjit  like 
Cordell  Hull. 

The  trade  agreements  program,  fathered 
by  Secretary  Hull  and  vigorously  extended 
by  him  in  the  pre-war  days,  was  a  cautious 
approach  to  free  trade  which  the  astute 
Washington  politicians  knew  was  repugnant 
to  Americans  in  the  mass.  Only  the  advent 
of  the  war.  with  ItJ  complete  disruption  of 
international  trade,  prevented  this  program 
from  revealing  its  true  nature  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  may  rest  assuied,  therefore,  that  when 
the  war  is  over,  those  who  gave  us  so-called 
trrde  tr?.ding  w;!l.  if  they  remain  In  power, 
take  up  where  they  left  off  the  drive  towaid 


completely  free  trade.  Indeed,  the;  may  be 
expected  to  step  up  their  program,  since  In- 
ternationalism has  become  a  more  definite 
and  important  part  of  their  scheme  of  public 
administration. 

In  this  connection.  It  may  prove  worth 
while  to  examine  the  ixwslbilltles  of  this  ap- 
plication of  the  free  trade  doctrine  as  It 
applies  to  Just  two  Industrial  activities  In 
this  country. 

One  of  the  worst  sufferers  from  the  free- 
trade  tendencies  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration in  the  pre-war  days  was  the  ceramic 
Industry.  Heavy  Imports  of  chlnaware  and 
companion  goods  from  Prance,  Czfchoslo- 
vakia.  Japan,  and  in  the  early  days  from  Ger- 
many, mads  it  extremely  difficult  for  Ameri- 
can manufactttrers,  paying  high  wages,  to 
compete.  The  result  was  depression  through- 
out the  industry.  This  was  a  practical  con- 
dition which  pottery  workers  and  others  de- 
pendent on  the  industry  understood.  They 
felt  it.    It  hit  them  where  It  hurt. 

The  war  cut  off  all  these  Imports  save  a 
trickle  from  England.  The  war  also  in- 
creased tremendously  the  demand  for  ware, 
both  for  the  armed  forces  and  for  the  do- 
mestic trade,  where  green  and  Inefficient  help 
ran  breakage  up  to  record  levels.  Today 
every  pottery  In  the  country  is  booming.  Old 
potteries  have  expanded.  New  plants  have 
opened. 

What's  to  happen  to  this  Industry  If.  when 
the  war  is  over  and  foreign  producers  go 
after  international  markets  again,  tariff  pro- 
tection is  removed  entirely  or  hept  at  a  point 
where  American  pottery  must  come  Into 
price  ccmpetltlon  with  foreifn  wp.rs  pro- 
duced by  men  and  women  working  long 
hours  for  low  wages? 

Then,  take  synthetic  rubber.  Mr  Rtcsa- 
velt  went  on  record  within  the  past  week  as 
opposed  to  a  tariff  on  crude  lubber  designed 
to  protect  the  American  83mthetlc  rubber  In- 
dustry 

Here  we  have  a  potentially  great  Industry, 
built  up  quickly  to  meet  a  national  cilsts 
created  by  dependence  on  a  foreign  source  ot 
supply.  Are  we  to  scrap  this  Indtistry,  to 
sacriCce  the  tremendous  Investment  in  It.  to 
abandon  the  limitless  possibilities  from  lt« 
development  all  in  order  that  foreign  nations 
may  sell  rubber  to  the  United  States? 
-  Of  course,  the  way  Mr.  Booeevelt  states  the 
case  his  position  is  not  so  extreme  as  that. 
The  E[>ecific  opposition  he  expressed  was  to  • 
rubber  tariff  that  would  make  the  American 
people  "pay  throU3h  the  nose  "  for  tires  He 
asserted  that  a  tariff  "Just  to  keep  synthetic 
plants  going"  would  make  It  nececEary  for 
every  American  automobile  owner  "to  pay 
50  percent  more  for  their  rubber." 

If  we  accept  the  Presidents  premise,  most 
of  vu  will  go  at  least  part  way  with  him. 
But  how  does  he  know  that  synthetic  rubber 
always  will  cost  60  percent  more  than  nattiraJ 
rubber?  Synthetic  rubber  manufacturers.  If 
given  the  opportunity,  can  produce  In  time 
a  better  and  less  ezpenstve  tire  than  can  b« 
produced  from  the  natural  plant.  But  they 
can't  do  It  If  they  aren't  given  the  chance 
to  sell  their  output.  Besides,  there  are  many 
other  uses  for  rubber,  and  already  the  syn- 
thetic product  has  proven  Itself  the  equal  If 
not  the  superior  of  natural  rubber  for  some 
of  these  nontire  uses.  Beyond  all  of  this, 
and  of  greatest  Importance  of  all,  is  the 
matter  of  national  defense.  Are  we  to  place 
ourselves  again  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  rub- 
ber for  the  sake  of  an  tetematlonal  dream? 

Apply  the  free  trade  doctrine  to  other 
American  Industries,  weigh  It  against  the 
reemployment  problem  which  will  face  this 
country  In  the  post-war  period,  conrpare  the 
American  living  standard  with  that  prerall- 
Ing  anywhere  across  the  seas,  and  ask  your- 
self  if  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  can 
be  safeguarded  and  advanced  under  a  doc- 
trine cf  extreme  lnternstionali.<5m  such  as 
the  present  National  Administration 
espou.-r'd. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  Krw  UEX2CO 
IK  THE  SENATE  CP  THE  U?.'ITZD  STATES 

Pridav.  October  29  ilegtslaliie  day  of 
Monday,  October  25  > ,  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  lait  ai?ht 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Bail) 
made  a  speech  before  the  Chn.^t:an  Mis- 
.»ion  for  V/orld  Ordor,  at  the  Cathedral  of 
8t.  John  the  Divine,  New  Yor-:.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  may 
be  printed  in  the  Appc-ndix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  foliow.s: 

Ttu  who  are  gathered  here  tonizht  to 
launch  thla  Christian  Mls-slon  for  World 
Order  hav^  enlisted  In  the  ijreatest  cnjsade 
since  Je.sua  sent  his  12  dl£c:pies  out  to  preacli 
the  brotherhocd  of  man.  It  Is  your  ta-^k  to 
remove  the  scales  of  fear  and  cynicism  from 
the  soul  of  America  so  that  cur  people  may 
undertake  confidently,  with  courage  and 
Ttfi^on.  the  building  of  a  world  order  m  which 
Justice  and  reason,  and  not  brute  force,  pre- 
vail. On  the  Fuccess  of  your  efforts,  and 
thoee  of  other  Rr'.up*  workm?  toward  the 
aame  end,  depends  the  survival  of  those  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  values  which  we  prize 
most  In  our  democratic  society.  For  unless 
we  and  the  world  flr.d  the  way  to  stop  the.ce 
recurring  wars  of  ever-lncrfa-^ltg  nmsrnltude 
and  destruction,  thoi^e  values  will  be  de- 
■troyed. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  the  United  States 
fouRht  In  a  ^reat  war  "to  end  all  wars." 
Vlrtnry  In  World  W?r  No.  1  was  to  "make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Our  arms 
were  victorious  In  that  war.  but  our  cause — 
democracy  and  peace — was  lost  in  the  blind 
reaction  and  muddled  diplomacy  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties  Our  youth  did  their 
Bhaie  on  the  battlefields,  but  the  peoples  and 
fovemments  of  the  democracle.s.  our  own  in- 
cluded, failed  to  accomplish  their  share  of 
th*  task. 

Because  of  that  failure  we  are  fighting  to- 
day In  another  ard  greater  World  War  No.  2. 
Again  It  Is  a  war  for  democracy  and  peace 
and  against  tyranny  and  aggression.  Aeain 
our  fl^fctlng  youth,  at  a  far  greater  price  in 
lives  and  treasure,  are  winnlr.g  on  ♦he  battle- 
fleM.  They  are  buying  with  their  lives  the 
military  vlctorv  that  will  give  to  u«  another 
chance  to  assure  victory  In  the  world  for  our 
eatne,  democracy  and  peace. 

There  la  one  very  striking  difference  bs- 
tween  the  attitude  cf  America  in  this  war 
and   In   World  War  No.   1,  both   amcng  tbe 
people  and  among  the  m^n  in  service.    The 
flcgana   "make   the   worUl    safe   for   democ- 
racy" and  "w.ir  to  end  all  wars"  were  every- 
where durlt'.g  World  Wnr  No    1.    We  at  home 
bflleved  them  Implicitly.    From  my  contact3 
with  them.  I  th'nk  most  of  our  men  in  service 
believed  in  tho-e  slogans.    They  and  we  had 
no  doubt  about  the  Tightness  of  our  cau^e, 
and  no  doubts  about  our  ability  to  see  it 
through    to   ultimate  victory,   both   on   the 
battlefield  and  In  pc^-war  International  ar- 
rangements.    We  went  to  wcr  on  the  crest 
of  an  emotional  wave  of  faith  thp.t  we  were 
going  to  set  the  world  straight  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  It  was  reflected  In  all  cur  actirni. 
Perhaps  It  was  an  unthinking,  unreasoning 
faith,  but  It  was  there. 

That  faltb.  that  confidence,  Is  not  here 
tcday.  at  least  on  the  surface.  The  men  In 
cur  armed  services  regard  the  war  as  a  tough, 
dirty  job,  and  "let's  get  on  with  It."    Many 


of  them  are  thicJcing  about  what  comes  ai'.er 
Berlin  and  Tckro.  bu:  tne:r  ti-.:ni:ng  £.o  :ar 
cocsists  mostly  cf  quesf.oc^.  r.:,t  conciUficr.s. 
To  a  large  ex-^r.t  the  s;.rr:e  ati.tude  preva.'.s 
among  the  pecpl-  One  f.r.ds  no  ui.sr.ai- 
able  faith  or  ccsfldence  tr.at  »e  ^r.d  ihe 
world,  once  the  ^ar  is  »on.  are  ^c:r.g  :c  see 
that  It  do<*s  not  nappen  aga.:.. 

We  do  flr.d  every-Aherc  a  2rcw:r»3  reiiliza- 
tlon  of  the  terr;Lle  cost  of  w.ir.  cf  the  ui'^ent 
necessi-.y  of  developing  'interii.';ti.jr-al  ma- 
chinery to  pre'.pnt  it  Jrom  desirryine  c;ti;.- 
*at:on.  accompanied  often  by  a  p'eat  o.U'='.=  - 
tlcmlnr  as  to  hew  it  ;s  to  be  dene,  doubts 
ar.d  fei.-«  as  to  whether  we  and  the  w::rld 
can  do  St 

Wp  In  America  went  through  a  grea*  ware 
of  d.=illu.=irr.n-;er.t  in  t/.e  twenties  and  thir- 
ties. Building  a  brave  r.ew  world  turned  out 
to  be  a  m',re  difficult  tSTk  than  we  had  an- 
tl.:;p^'e-d.  and  we  turned  to  the  e.isy  solace 
cf  cynicism  Tr.e  fcult  lay  net  In  ourselves 
and  cur  oT.n  efTcrts  l:ut  in  cur  alm-=.  We 
had  been  Idealis's.  and  a  hare?,  tough  isrcrld 
had  no  use  fcr  cur  Idca'.s  or  so  we  tcid  our- 
selves. S-me  rf  cur  leac'ers  even  sneered 
with  impuni'v  at  the  idea's  for  "x-hich  men 
hcd  given  their  lives  m  faith.  We  were  told 
over  and  over  again  that  we  had  been  tricked 
into  flphtmg.  th-^t  our  CEU--e — democracy 
and  world  peace — was  a  phcny  cause,  an  Ideal 
impossible  of  attainment. 

America  very  ne?'ly  lo'-t  her  .scul  during 
tho.^e  cynical  decades.  Ever,  the  brutal  at:- 
gresslcn  of  Japan  and  the  callous  seizure  of 
Ethiopia  failed  to  lift  us  out  of  cur  pre- 
occupation with  our  own  immediate  aflalrs. 
It  was  not  until  Hitler  began  t»  snuff  out  the 
lights  of  freedom  in  Europe  With  terrifying 
rapidity  that  we  finally  began  to  awaken  to 
our  peril. 

I  believe  that  America  Is  finding  her  soul 
again,  and  cur  people  are  more  and  more 
reci  gni7ing  that  we  do  have  obligations  and 
rt-spcnsibshtles  to  cur  fe!!o-.v  mtn  everywhere. 
The  great  ideal  of  a  peaceiu!,  deraocra-.c 
world,  governed  bv  'aw  and  Justice,  docs  ha-.e 
validity,  a.irt  is  pcs-'ifcle  cf  achievement.  We 
recognize  that  unless  after  this  war  we  move 
In  that  direction,  and  over  the  years  build 
a  durable  international  peace,  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  democratic  system  are  im- 
periled. 

This  meeting  tonight  atte.-ts  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  American  public.  The  six  pillars 
of  peace  proposed  by  tiie  Federal  Council  of 
Churche*?,  the  Joint  Catholic,  Jjwish.  and 
Protestant  dfclaratlon  on  world  peace  i-.Tued 
recently,  ar.d  the  activities  of  literally  scores 
and  hundreds  cf  oreanizaticns  on  this  li?ue 
are  evidence  that  the  American  wiU  and 
determination  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  solve 
this  age-old  prcblem  cf  war  is  crystallizing 
and  will  be  a  great  force  in  the  post-war 
world. 

We  recoenize  that  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
ta«k  and  that  It  will  be  many  c^neraticns, 
perhaps,  before  we  even  appro^ich  clo.'-ely  the 
ideal  which  we  set  as  our  goal,  let  alone 
achieve  it.  But  we  are  determined  that  now 
and  In  the  months  and  years  imrnediattiy 
ahead,  we  of  America  and  cur  Governmeut 
shall  take  the  first  steps  toward  that  peal. 

Sumner  Welles  i.->  exceptionally  qiialilied  to 
discuss  what  should  be  the  exact  nature  of 
those  first  steps.  His  clear  thinking  and 
courageous  leadership  are  a  beacon  of  hope 
to  a  muddled  world.  But  there  is  one  ce- 
cLston,  one  clear  break  with  the  past  which 
I  believe  we  must  make  before  we  can  con- 
sider intelligenily  the  various  proposals  for 
Initial  action 

International  relations  in  the  past  hi.ve 
been  built  en  the  concejjt  of  seme  e.xty-cdd 
completely  sovereign  nations,  free  to  do  as 
they  pleased  in  the  international  field,  re- 
gardless of  what  might  be  the  repercuislons 
of  their  actions  on  the  world  and  Its  peace. 
That  kind  cf  concept  Includes  the  right  cf  an 
Individual  nation,  11  It  has  the  force  and 
wants  to  use  It.  to  embark  on  a  course  of 


mii::i.-y  s^rr-f-i^n  and  war  to  achieve  what 
it  wazt5.  t.tncr  :n  the  wuj  cf  territory  cr 
commercial  opp^jrtunities 

Wr.li    that    concept    we    must    break    ar. :1 
break  completely.  If  we  axe  tc  progress  toward 


ideal   cf 


oeaccf; 


siahle   wcr: 
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muit  accept  in  the  United  States,  ar.a  prevail 
upon  other  naiiona  to  accept,  the  concept  cf 
au  international  order  bised  upjn  a  {--w  ci'.  i- 
lizid  rules  of  conduct  am'-ng  nations,  in  tho&e 
spheres  where  the  acts  cf  individual  naticns 
may  lead  tc  war.  All  nations,  it  .-cem  tc  me, 
should  agree  not  to  l&ne  unilateral  action 
whirh  may  affect  the  ptrace  c^r  wfl.'are  of 
other  nat.oiis  without  g.ving  full  c.  n  idcra- 
ticn  to  the  mternaLcrai  implicati.ni  of  it3 
accioa,  even  ii  certain  tteiOi  rtq^iiring  some 
form  cf  laternaticnal  conference  before  ac- 
tion. Rnally,  ve  sh  u'.d  deny  tc  all  naticns, 
ourselves  included,  'he  right  to  wage  a^-gres- 
Eive  war.  and  set  up  the  machinery  tc  enforce 
tha*  rule. 

To  fail  to  m^.ke  ths  break  with  the  p.ist 
In  cur  conception  of  the  scvercignty  ol  na- 
tions, to  fail  to  recognize  t.nt  there  are 
for  every  nation  cbligations  to  th-»  world 
comm.unlty  and  the  peace  of  the  world  which 
transcend  natlcr.al  severeianty.  is  to  build  any 
sTuctiire  for  pea^p  on  a  founeiation  cf  sand. 
Obviously,  any  International  machinery  to 
g.ve  life  and  vitality  to  this  chpneed  concept 
will  evclve  gradually.  But  I  believe  we 
should  have  in  the  boglnnine  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  goal  toward  whuch  we  believe 
It  should  evclve  to  give  mankind  the  best 
hope  for  permanent  peace.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  only  through  an  organization  of 
nations,  potentially  universal  in  member- 
ship, can  the  overwhelming  desire  and  will 
of  the  f>erple  of  this  country  and  of  other 
nations  for  a  lasting  peace  be  given  effec- 
tive implementation.  It  m.ay  be  that  in  the 
beginnine  we  will  have  to  accept  more  lim- 
ited aereemenis.  but  I  think  we  should  in- 
sist that  any  such  agreements  be  strictly 
teTrre.rary  in  character,  to  prevai'  only  pend- 
ing the  creation  of  the  democratic  org-iniza- 
ticn  cf  naticns  which  we  seek. 

This  idea  and  those  conceptions  are  not 
nei^'.  and  n''ither  are  they  the  creation  of 
any  one  Infhvidual  or  political  group.  They 
were  sunmied  up  in  one  eloquent  sentence 
by  President  Wilson  in  his  magnificent 
speech  of  Juiy  4,  1918i 

"What  we  seek  Is  the  reign  cf  law,  based 
upon  tiie  consent  of  the  govern'^^d  and  sus- 
tained by  the  organized  opinion  of  man- 
kind." 

Al:,ng  with  a  number  cf  other  members  of 
Congress,  I  have  advocated  for  many  months 
a  specific  commitment  by  Congress,  par- 
ticularly the  Senate,  to  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  an  organization  of  nations 
having  the  ciear  authority  to  settle  inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  ac- 
cordance Vvith  agreed-upon  principles,  and 
also  having  at  Its  command  the  force  neces- 
sary to  step  future  attempts  at  military  ag- 
gression and  to  make  the  rule  of  interna- 
tional law  truly  effective. 

It  Is  oiu-  conviction  that  the  specific  ccm- 
mitmente  we  have  advocated  are  the  mini- 
muins  which  would  give  to  this  country  and 
the  world  the  very  best  hope  of  solving  this 
aje-old  problem  of  preventing  war.  Wiicther 
these  specific  m.easures  or  others  be  taken,  I 
think  It  Is  absoiu'ely  essential  that  we  and 
cur  allies  in  this  war,  preferably  before  it  is 
over  but  certainly  as  soon  as  it  is  won,  take 
the  first  steps  down  the  road  cf  international 
collaboration  to  maintain  peace  and  Justice 
under  law,  and  that  the  United  States  be  a 
full  partner  in  that  effjrt. 

Tlie  tragic  possibility  that  the  United 
States  might  repeat  its  mistake  of  1919,  and 
we  must  admit  that  with  the  present  com- 
plex.on  cf  tiie  Coneress  it  Ls  a  possibility, 
brii.gs  me  back  to  the  purpose  of  this  mls- 
sicn.  V, hich  is  to  enlist  the  individuals  of  the 
church  m  the  task  of  buildhig  a  durable 
peace.  Ladus  and  gentlem.en,  the  fabric  of 
that   peace   will   be   decided    finally    in    the 


field  of  politics  here  in  America.  It  must 
be  ratified  and  implemented  by  appropria- 
tions passed  upon  by  the  men  and  women 
whom  you  help  to  elect  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
well  to  remember  always  that  In  1919  every 
analysis  of  public  opinion  showed  the  people 
of  the  United  States  overwhelmingly  In  favor 
of  our  participation  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  yet  the  League  was  defeated  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  That  mtist  not 
happen  again. 

I  realize  as  you  do  that  religious  organiza- 
tions must  stay  out  of  politics.  But  If  you 
determine  to  make  your  efforts  finally  and 
fully  effective,  then  you  as  individuals  must 
take  part  In  politics,  which  means  simply  In 
the  original  selection,  nomination,  and  elec- 
tion of  the  men  and  women  who  represent 
you  in  Congress  and  the  White  Hotise. 

I  know  that  sometimes  we  in  America 
sneer  at  politics  and  regard  it  as  rather  a 
sordid  business,  but  actually  politics  Is  the 
business  of  the  American  people  and  their 
government,  and  It  Is  vitally  important  to 
every  one  of  us  today.  It  is  one  of  the  short- 
comings of  our  democracy  that  all  too  often 
a  small  minority  of  the  people,  sometimes  as 
low  as  10  or  15  percent,  participate  in  the 
party  conventions  or  primaries  where  the 
candidates  for  public  office  who  will  finally 
decide  great  Issues  are  selected.  The  elec- 
tions next  year  and  In  1946  and  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  of  the  candidates  nom- 
inated and  elected  In  those  elections  will 
determine  whether  this  Nation  moves  for- 
ward on  the  road  of  International  collabora- 
tion or  whether  we  do  as  we  did  25  years  ago 
and  turn  back  to  Isolation  or  a  narrow  na- 
tionalism. If  the  60.000.000  church  people 
of  America  participate  actively  as  Individuals 
In  the  selection,  nomination,  and  election  of 
those  candidates,  making  sure  that  they  se- 
lect men  and  women  of  Integrity,  courage, 
and  vision,  then  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  of  America's  position  or  that  we  will 
provide  our  share  of  leadership  in  building 
a  Just  and  peaceful  world  order. 

You  can  help  today  on  the  resolution  con- 
cerning our  post-war  foreign  policy  now  be- 
ing debated  in  the  Senate.  The  important 
paragraph  in  that  resolution  as  reported 
from  committee  reads:  "That  the  United 
States,  acting  through  its  constitutional 
processes,  Join  with  free  and  sovereign  na- 
tions In  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  international  authority  with  power  to  pre- 
vent aggression  and  to  preserve  the  peace  ol 
the  world." 

As  it  now  stands,  the  resolution  fails  to 
even  mention  *he  United  Nations,  which  are 
united  to  win  this  war  and  should  remain 
united  to  maintain  peace.  Ignoring  com- 
pletely peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  or 
ether  forms  of  collaboration,  Its  whole  em- 
phasis is  on  naked  power,  the  very  thing  we 
fight  against.  And  finally,  the  resolution 
contains  two  "rubber"  words,  "authority" 
and  "power,"  capable  of  such  widely  varying 
definitions  that  both  irreconcilable  Isola- 
tionists and  strong  Internationalists  can 
support  It  on  the  basis  of  their  Individual 
Interpretations  of  what  It  means.  In  other 
words,  as  it  now  stands,  the  resolution  pre- 
tends to  m.ake  a  commitment  which  In 
reality  It  does  not  make. 

A  dozen  of  us  have  proposed  an  amendment 
to  clarify  and  strengthen  the  resolution  by 
making  it  read:  "That  the  United  States, 
acting  through  its  constitutional  processes, 
join  with  the  other  United  Nations  and  such 
free  and  sovereign  nations  as  may  be  duly 
admitted  In  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  International  organization  to 
promote  cewperation  among  nations,  with 
authority  to  settle  international  disputes 
peacefully  and  with  power.  Including  military 
force,  to  suppress  military  aggression  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world." 

Tlie  two  Senators  from  New  York,  James  M. 
Mead  and  Robert  F.  Wagner,  are  both  for 


that  amendment,  but  a  message  of  support 
from  each  of  you  would  hearten  them  and 
strengthen  the  amendment. 

Our  greatest  obligation  here  at  home  Is  to 
keep  faith  with  those  young — and  they  are 
so  terribly  young — men  of  ours  who  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  that  we  may  remain  free. 
Their  sacrifice,  whether  they  themselves  real- 
ize It  or  not.  Is  the  ultimate  act  of  faith — 
faith  In  the  future — In  America;  faith  that 
out  of  this  horror  there  will  emerge  a  better 
and  braver  world,  free  of  the  curse  of  war; 
faith  that  we  at  home  will  not  fall  them; 
faith  that  they  will  not  die  In  vain. 

Alfred  Noyes  wrote  a  prophetic  poem,  The 
Pact,  on  Armistice  Day,  1923.  I  wish  my  read- 
ing could  grave  It  on  the  heart  of  every 
American : 

"They   have   no   pact   to   sign — our   peaceful 
dead; 
Pacts  are  for  trembling  hands  and  heads 
grown  gray. 
Ten  million  graves  record  what  youth  has 
said. 
And  cannot  now  unsay. 

"They  have  no  pact  to  sign — our  quiet  dead; 
Whose    eyes    In    that    eternal    peace    are 
drowned. 
Age  doubts  and  wakes  and  asks  If  ulght  be 
fled; 
But  youth  sleeps  sound, 

"They   have   no   pact   to   sign — our   faithful 
dead. 
Theirs  is  a  deeper  pledge,  unseen,  unheard. 
Sealed  In  the  dark,  unwritten,  sealed  with 
red; 
And  they  will  keep  their  word. 

"They  have  no  pact  to  sign — our  happy  dead. 
But  If,  O  God,  If  we  should  sign  in  vain, 
With  dreadful  eyes,  out  of  each  narrow  bed, 
Our  dead  will  rise  again." 


The  Navy  and  Indiana 
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HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OF  INDUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  29  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  25) .  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Navy  and  Indiana,"  de- 
livered by  myself  at  Peru,  Ind.,  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1943,  in  observance  of  Navy  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Navy  Day  was  established  on  the  birthday 
of  that  great  fighting  President,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  to  honor  his  Interest  and  devotion 
to  the  American  Navy.  Today  we  pay  re- 
newed homage  to  that  worthy  patriot,  and 
likewise  do  we  pledge  anew  allegiance  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Navy 
today — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  has  mani- 
fested a  similar  Interest  and  devotion  to  this 
great  force  for  defense  of  our  freedom  and 
security. 

On  the  occasion  of  Navy  Day  1943,  the 
second  commemoration  of  this  day  with  cur 
country  at  war  in  seven  oceans,  the  people 
of  the  Hoosier  State  have  a  right  to  feel  more 
than  the  usual  interest. 

Although  far  from  the  smell  of  salt,  the 
name  Indiana  has  a  great  tradition  In  sea- 
going annals,  yesterday  and  tcxlay.  There 
have  been  three  battleships  In  American  his- 
tory christened  the  U.  8.  8.  Indiana.    Each 


of  these  three  tmttlewagons  has  been  a  sym- 
bol of  a  significant  stage  of  development  In 
United  States  naval  power.  The  Indianaa 
span  piactically  the  entire  modern  naval  his- 
tory of  this  country. 

The  first  U.  S.  8.  Indiana.  nutAorlaed  In 
1890.  was  the  heaviest  armed  and  armored 
battleship  In  the  world  at  that  period.  Her 
construction  was  a  milestone  In  our  reallia- 
tlon  of  the  importance  of  sea  power,  Aa  part 
of  Admiral  Sampson's  squadron,  the  Indianm 
was.  In  the  Battle  of  Santiago  Bay — the  Im- 
portant action  which  destroyed  Cerrera'a 
hopes  and  virtually  ended  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  Her  historic  career  ended  on 
a  note  of  future  developments  in  1931.  The 
Navy,  well  aware  of  the  posalble  revertjera- 
tlons  of  the  airplane  and  submarine  upon 
sea  power  used  her  as  a  target  ship  to  test  the 
effect  of  dummy  bombs  and  torpedoes  on 
battleships. 

The  second  U.  8.  8.  Indiana  Illustrated  an- 
other phase  of  public  thought — the  confiued 
Idealism  which  followed  World  War  No.  1. 
She  was  built  In  1930  and  was  scrapped  by 
the  Government  when  over  a  third  completed, 
by  the  terms  of  the  Washington  Treaty. 

Late  In  November  of  1941.  the  third  U.  8.  8. 
Indiana  tcx^k  her  place  In  history.  Launched 
at  Newport  News  6  months  ahead  of  schedule, 
she  was  the  heaviest  battleship  ever  to  slide 
down  the  ways  In  a  United  States  shipyard. 
By  a  strange  coincidence,  pictures  of  that 
launching  appeared  in  the  Sunday  papers  of 
December  7.  1941,  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
date.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Prank  Knox 
spoke  at  that  launching,  a  week  or  two  before 
the  Jap  sneak  punch  at  American  sea  power. 
"The  U.  8.  8.  Indiana,"  he  said,  "symbollaes 
this  Nation's  will  to  survive  In  a  world  at 
war." 

The  subsequent  movements  of  the  U.  8.  8. 
Indiana  are  naturally  In  what  is  termed  tbe 
"secret"  classification.  I  asked  before  Z 
came  up  here:  "Is  It  all  right  for  me  to  make 
a  general  statement  that  the  U.  B.  S.  Indiana 
Is  out  there  fighting  with  our  fleet?"  Tbe 
answer  I  received  from  a  man  of  the  Mavy 
was  terse  and  colorful.  "Well,"  he  said,  "she's 
certainly  not  In  mothballs." 

I,  In  turn,  am  positive  that  when  this  war 
Is  won  and  the  complete  story  can  be  told, 
the  U.  S.  8.  Indiana  will  have  given  a  good 
account  of  herself.  I  can  say  that  about  any 
ship  of  our  Navy  and  be  "doggone"  sure  I'm 
right.     •  • 

From  the  largest  aircraft  carrier,  majesti- 
cally under  way,  to  the  llghtnlng-swift  PT 
boat,  the  ships  and  men  of  the  United  States 
Navy  have  been  slugging  it  out  with  tbe 
enemy  on  every  possible  occasion. 

Our  sea-flghtlng  force  stiffered  a  staggering 
blow  at  Pearl  Harbor — a  blow  that  set  it  back 
on  Its  heels.  But  the  Intrepid  courage  and 
the  fighting  spirit  of  Americans  was  not  dis- 
mayed. 

Audacious  thinking  and  doing  a  Job  with 
what  was  at  hand  enabled  our  Navy  to  stop 
the  Jap  in  his  path  of  conquest.  The  battles 
of  Midway  and  the  Coral  Sea  may  have  ac- 
tually prevented  our  west  coast  from  being 
invaded.  We,  here  In  the  Middle  West,  fully 
realize  today  that  In  an  air-borne  world,  that 
action,  far  out  In  the  reaches  of  the  Pacific 
may  well  have  saved  us  from  heading  for 
Wyandotte  Cave  to  evade  enemy  bombers. 
In  this  fast-shrinking  world  of  ours,  distance 
from  a  sea  coast  no  longer  provides  sure  pro- 
tection. 

The  dawn  of  Navy  Day  of  1942,  not  yet  a 
year  after  Pearl  Harbor,  saw  the  United  SUtes 
Fleet  swing  frcrm  the  defensive  to  the  offen- 
sive. On  the  night  of  October  26  our  carrier 
task  force  Intercepted  a  Japanese  task  force 
bent  on  retaking  Guadalcanal.  The  battle 
that  ensued  is  now  known  as  the  Battle  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  Islands.  A  sister  ship  of  the 
Indiana — the  U.  8.  8.  "outh  Dofcota— chalked 
up  32  Japanese  planes  In  that  action. 

Two  enlisted  men  from  Hebron  and  Indian- 
apolis received  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 


cur  armea  aervices  regara  me  war  as  a  cougn. 
dirty  job,  and  "let's  get  on  vith  It."    Many 


maividuaJ   nation,   U  It   has   the   force   and 
wants  to  use  It,  to  embark  on  a  course  of 


peaLC.     LP.diis  and  gentlemen,  the  fnbric  of 
tliat  peace   will   be   decided   finally    in    tbe 
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for  their  extraordinary  heroism  In  the  Battle 
of  Midway.  At  Santa  Cruz  a  young  ensign, 
whose  home  is  In  this  State  piloted  hla  dive 
bomber  so  that  he  scored  a  direct  hit  on  the 
flight  deck  of  a  large  enemy  carrier.  Plane 
damaged  by  gunfire,  he  still  landed  safely 
aboard  his  carrier — and  also  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  for  this  feat. 

The  men  of  Indiana  have  always  been  in 
the  thick  of  things,  and  they're  not  stopping 
now. 

The  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz  was  only  one  in 
a  series  of  major  actions  which  foreshadowed 
the  Navy's  slogan  for  Navy  Day  of  1943: 
"Your  Navy — spearhead  of  victory." 

On  November  8  a  move  was  made  that  elec- 
trified the  world— the  invasion  of  Africa. 
Landing  craft  which  have  been  constructed 
in  this  very  State  were  used  there — in  Sicily 
and  Italy.  Later,  we  had  news  of  another 
Hoosier.  from  Marion.  He  won  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  medal  when  his  ship,  the  U.  S.  S. 
Hugh  L.  Scott,  was  sunk  off  French  Morocco. 
Douglass  A.  Murch  assisted  in  getting  rafts 
over  the  side  and  encouraging  the  crew  as 
they  left  the  stricken  vessel.  Twice  he  dived 
overboard  and  rescued  men  struggling  in  the 
water. 

The  Pacific  dldnt  remain  quiet  while  eyes 
were  trained  on  the  Mediterranean.  At  Tu- 
lagl,  torpedo  planes.  PT  boats,  light  and 
heavy  cruisers  and  destroyers  dueled  with 
the  Japs.  Indiana  thrilled  again  at  the  news 
that  Otmner  John  C.  Llveaey.  born  in  New 
Castle,  had  won  one  of  the  highest  awards 
the  Navy  has  to  give,  the  Navy  Cross.  His 
citation  read:  "For  extraordinary  heroism 
and  devotion  to  duty  as  pilot  of  an  airplane 
of  a  ton>edo  squadron  against  Japanese  forces 
at  Tulagl  and  in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea. 
Hla  spirit  of  determination  and  persistence 
In  the  face  of  heavy  antiaircraft  fire  con- 
tributed to  the  sinking  or  severe  damaging 
of  another  carrier,  and  at  least  eight  other 
enemy  vessels." 

Indiana's  not  only  building  the  ships  and 
planes — her  men  are  fighting  them.  They're 
lined  up  with  men  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  with  thousands  of  gallant  men  from 
other  nations,  fighting  against  a  common 
enemy.  We  here  today  are  naturally  preju- 
diced on  this  score — but  our  boys  are  cer- 
tainly not  falling  away  behind  when  it  comes 
to  courage  and  the  ability  to  dish  it  out. 

The  attacking  spirit  of  the  United  States 
Navy  continued  through  1942  and  1943.  In 
the  spring  of  this  year,  there  was  great  con- 
cern about  shipping  losses  in  the  Atlantic 
from  German  U-bcats.  How  that  menace 
was  licked  by  Allied  convoy  methods,  de- 
stroyer escorts — the  sleek  new  ships  that 
came  off  the  production  lines  for  that  special 
purpose — aircraft  patroK  baby  "flat-tops" 
(the  small  converted  aircraft  carriers)  and 
armed  guard  crews,  we  now  know  in  part. 
We  also  know  that  the  U-boats  will  continue 
to  be  a  threat  in  the  Atlantic  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  with  Germany — but  they 
hare  not  accomplished  their  purpose.  Our 
ablpptng  lanes  are  still  open — and  troops, 
supplies,  guns  and  equipment  of  all  kinds  are 
going  across  in  increasing  number. 

More  recently,  Portugal  o-me  through  with 
the  Azores  as  bases  for  the  allies.  Were 
glad  to  hear  that  the  British  have  moved 
in.  to  close  a  gap  In  the  patrol,  which  will 
save  many  mere  ships  from  a  watery  grave 
In  the  Atlantic.  Out  bridge  of  ships  will 
operate  with  greater  efficiency,  due  to  this 
move.  In  spite  of  the  new  U-boat  campaign 
which  bUTit  with  renewed  but  waning  fury, 
In  the  middle  of  September. 

Before  I  get  away  from  the  subject  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  I  want  to  mention  a 
few  more  native  sons  of  Indiana  who  have 
carried  on  the  flpht.  I  can't  mention  all 
of  them— time  would  not  permit— but  I  don't 
want  to  overlook  the  work  of  the  armed 
gur\:d.  those  courageous  gun  crews  on  mer- 
chi:!t  vessels  that  have  fought  off  sub  at- 
tacks  and   plane   attacks   to   bring   In   the 


material  needed  by  our  Armies  and  by  our 
allies. 

An  entire  gun  crew  of  a  merchant  vessel 
won  public  commendation  recently  for 
standing  at  battle  stations  12  hours  at  a 
time,  during  repeated  vicious  attacks  by  a 
large  number  of  submarines.  In  addition, 
they  repelled  German  aerial  attacks  21  times, 
forcing  well-aimed  bombs  to  miss  their  sh.p. 
Even  when  a  nearby  bombed  vessel  threat- 
ened their  Imminent  death,  they  refused  to 
give  up  their  posts.  On  another  occasion, 
this  same  crew  disregarded  burning  ga.soline 
and  exploding  ammunition  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguish a  dock  fire  In  the  midst  of  an  air 
attack.  One  of  t^•?  men  In  that  armed 
guard.  Navy  gun  crew,  was  Edwin  Junior 
Hasty,  a  seaman  second-cUiss  from  R^nn- 
selaer,  Ind. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  mednl  went 
to  another  member  of  an  armed  guard  unit. 
this  time  the  commanding  officer,  Lt.  ( Jr.  Gr  ) 
John  P.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis.  Tlie  mer- 
chant vessel  upon  which  he  served  wp  tor- 
pedoed and  set  aflre.  Lieutenant  Brown  and 
a  cadet  broke  down  the  door  to  a  flame- 
filled  room  and  rescued  a  trapped  boatLwain 
whose  clothes  were  ablaze.  In  spite  of  pain- 
ful injuries,  Lieutenant  Brown  later  manned 
a  life  raft  and  continued  to  look  after  his 
gun  crew.  Our  debt  Is  large  to  men  like 
that. 

While  our  men  are  fighting  enemy  subs  In 
the  Atlantic,  our  own  submarine  service  has 
been  doing  a  terrific  Job  of  sinking  Japane.se 
ships.  Secretary  Knox  announced  a  couple 
of  months  ago  that  more  than  a  third  of  the 
Jap  merchant  fleet  of  about  7.500.000  tons 
has  been  sunk  since  Pearl  Harbor,  with  77 
percent  of  enemy  tonnage  losses  being  the 
result  of  American  submarine  action. 

Yes;  Indiana  men  are  In  the  silent  service, 
too.  A  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  medal  went 
to  Paul  C.  Morton,  of  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 
While  in  a  submarine  on  its  fourth  war 
patrol  he  participated  In  the  sinking  of 
31.700  tons  of  enemy  shipping. 

Now,  I  hope  the  out-of-Staters  present  here 
today  will  not  think  I  am  trying  to  prove 
Indiana  is  winning  this  war  single-handed, 
but  we  are  Justly  proud  of  ctir  contribution. 
Leading  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic  is  Admiral 
Royal  E.  Ingersoll.  of  Laporte,  son  of  tlie 
former  Admiral  Ingersoll,  who  is  commander 
In  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  The  sorrow  of 
the  loss  of  his  own  son  In  this  war  is  with 
him  in  this  fight  for  the  freedom  of  other 
men's  sons.  Vice  Admiral  Jonas  H.  Ingram, 
of  Jeffersonvllle,  is  commander  of  the  soutli 
Atlantic  force.  Vice  Admiral  Arthur  B  Cook, 
of  Bvansvllle,  commandant  of  the  Tenth 
Naval  District,  is  training  our  seamen  In  that 
most  Important  station  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States.  Other  Indiana  men 
In  active  leadership  service  are  Vice  Admiral 
Raymond  Spruance,  of  Indianapolis;  R-ar 
Admiral  Edward  John  Marquart,  of  Val- 
paraiso; Rear  Admiral  William  Sims  Farber, 
Frankfort;  Rear  Admiral  Sydney  M.  Kraus, 
Peru;  Rear  Admiral  Ralph  F.  Wood.  Gosiien; 
Rear  Admiral  Howard  Harrison  Good.  War- 
ren; Rear  Admiral  E.  H.  Campbell  (reiired), 
Scwth  Bend,  and  Rear  Admiral  Henry  Mastcn 
MuUinlx,  Spencer,  Ind. 

Of  course.  I  cannot  mention  all  of  our 
valiant  leaders — time  would  not  permit;  nor 
would  they  vrant  their  fortune  of  leadersh'p 
to  lessen  In  any  way  our  debt  to  the  great 
body  of  the  gallant  45,000  Indiana  men  and 
women  In  the  United  States  Navy  today. 
That  gives  us  a  great  stake  In  past  and  future 
t-.ttles. 

Civilian  Indiana  has  its  daily  contacts  with 
the  Navy  and  we  are  glad  and  proud  of  it. 
It  pleases  us  to  know  that  right  here  in  dry- 
land Indiana  several  factories  are  turning 
out  tK>ats  and  ships  for  the  Nav7,  one  less 
than  25  miles  from  where  I  stand.  At  least 
half  a  dozen  colleges  and  universities,  which 
make  Indiana  famous  for  education,  are 
sponsors  of  naval  training  programs,   their 


campuses  teeming  with  men  In  blue.  Indi- 
ana the  home  of  a  great  naval  armory  and 
o'  the  vast  munitions  storage  depot  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  Shells,  guns,  and  hundreds 
of  items  In  the  service  of  the  Navy  pour 
from  our  native  State  In  an  unbroken  stream 
of  munitions.  Thousands  of  Hoosiers  ai'e 
employed  patriotically  in  making  them. 

The  very  land  of  this  State  combines  with 
the  minerals  and  resources  of  other  S'atea  to 
build  the  ships  with  which  these  men  flght. 
Our  coal  and  coke,  oak  lumber,  pump».  and 
motors  are  used  in  the  Nnvy.  Men  and  women 
here  are  helping  to  build  landing  craft,  life 
rafts,  machinery,  and  many  other  necessary 
ships  and  accessories.  We've  helped  to  make 
our  Navy  the  greatest  fighting  fleet  In  th« 
world  today,  with  over  14,000  ships  and  18.000 
planes. 

Near  this  very  city  is  the  United  State* 
Naval  Air  Station  of  Bunker  Hill.  A  little 
over  a  year  ago  that  huge  naval  base  was 
2.350  acres  of  pasture  land  and  cornfield. 
Now  it's  one  of  the  most  Important  training 
centers  for  naval  pilots  In  the  United  States. 
Peru  and  other  nearby  cities  watched  the 
building  of  that  air  station.  You've  become 
acquainted  with  the  air  cadets  who  are  fu- 
ture fighting  pilots  of  the  Navy.  You  know 
the  staff  and  you've  seen  the  members  of  the 
Women's  Reserve  arrive  to  take  over  shore 
Jobs,  so  that  more  men  could  be  released  for 
duty  with  our  growing  fleet. 

And  let's  not  forget  the  women  of  the  Navy 
today  from  this  State  and  the  other  47.  We 
have  had  to  man  the  largest  fleet  of  our  en- 
tire history.  Already  70,000  WAVES  have  re- 
lea-sed  enough  men  to  man  a  good-sized  task 
force  of  the  Navy,  and  officials  high  and  low 
have  complimented  them  on  the  efficient  Job 
they're  doing.  President  Roosevelt  said  of 
them.  "In  their  first  year  the  WAVES  have 
proved  that  they  are  capable  of  accepting  the 
highest  responsibility  In  the  service  of  their 
country." 

On  Navy  Day  of  1943  we  salute  these  women 
in  Navy  blue  who  stand  beside  our  men.  vol- 
unteering their  services  so  that  this  war  may 
end  in  victory.  Every  mem':er  of  the  Wom- 
en's Reserve  knows  that  her  work  will  hasten 
the  day  the  men  of  our  Nation  rtturn  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  peace.  We'll  need  more  WAVES 
In  1941. 

What  lies  before  us  In  the  coming  year  of 
war  no  one  can  predict.  Initial  victories  have 
been  heady  wine  to  many  of  us.  The  people 
of  the  Nation  forgot  that  Berlin  and  Tokyo 
were  still  far-off  goals — that  the  first  good 
news  Ln  the  papers  didn't  mean  the  war  was 
over. 

It  was  then  that  military  men  and  ranking 
officers  in  the  Navy  warned  that  these  vic- 
tories were  only  opening  skirmishes,  and  the 
road  ahead  might  be  long  and  difficult  be- 
fore we  gained  the  only  acceptable  terms: 
•Unconditional  surrender,"  If  we  give  the 
enemy  a  "breather"  now,  we'll  find  ourselves 
fighting  a  war  that  will  last  many  years. 
Relaxing  in  building.  In  fighting,  In  buying 
War  bonds  would  give  Germany  and  Japan 
additional  time,  and  they're  not  licked  yet. 
Don't  fors^et  for  a  moment  that  Germany 
still  holds  the  territory  she  has  conouered 
In  the  many  years  since  1939.  At  her  dis- 
po.sal  are  still  millions  of  men  and  women, 
employed  as  slave  labor.  Our  bovs  in  the 
Army  can  tell  you,  too,  that  the  German  sol- 
dier is  still  well  equipped,  fijhurg  strongly, 
and  certain  of  eventual  victory  for  the  Reich. 

In  the  meantime.  Japan  hpj  gained  an 
empire  which  furnishes  her  w  th  all  she 
needs  for  carrying  on  the  war.  in  men.  needed 
war  materials,  and  food.  This  empire  is  de- 
pendent upon  sea  lanes  of  CLmmunication. 
The  war  in  the  Pacific  is,  the:: fore,  bound 
to  be  a  big  Job  for  the  Navy.  To  date  the 
Japanese  Navy  has  refused  to  fight  it  out. 
Ti^jy  dont  want  to  take  the  risk.  The  tatk 
awaiting  our  Navy  In  the  Pacicc  Is  to  mset 
that  Jap  Fleet  and  destroy  It.  The  com.i  g 
fight  will  dwarf  any  previous  naval  bcttie  lu 


the  history  of  the  world — you  can  be  sure  of 
that. 

Our  enemy  In  the  Pacific  Is  ruthless  and 
eruel,  almost  beyond  belief.  Hidden  behind 
well-fortified  islands,  secretly  armed  during 
long  years  of  pretended  peace,  the  Japanese 
Navy  waits  and  grows  stronger. 

Behind  them,  their  own  people  are  work- 
ing frantically — and  beneath  their  rule  are 
more  than  151.000.000  people  of  conquered 
countries — a  population  greater  than  the 
whole  United  Statc.<^.  The  American  terri- 
tory, alone  which  has  been  conquered  by 
Japan  is  greater  in  size  than  the  combined 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Maryland — regions  rich  in  minerals 
and  food. 

Before  American  forces  can  cct  near  to  the 
front  lines  of  Japanese  defence  of  its  con- 
quered territory,  powerful  strongholds  must 
be  taken.  The  Navy  struck  at  Rabaul  dur- 
ing the  past  2  weeks,  destroying  177  Japa- 
nese planes  and  119  ships — a  sizable  num- 
ber, we'll  admit.  But  even  Rabaul  is  only 
an  intermediate  busv.  built  since  the  first  of 
1942.  The  real,  heavily  developed  power- 
houses are  in  the  mandated  Carolines,  under 
Japanese  development  for  20  years.  No  one 
knows  what  awaits  us  at  Truk.  800  miles 
north  of  Rabaul.  Truk,  a  cluster  of  245 
Islands  with  a  lagoon  40  miles  across,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  coral  reef  and  has  facilities  for 
shelter  to  the  whole  Japanese  Fleet,  in  addi- 
tion to  base  facilities  for  a  mighty  Invasion 
army  and  air  force. 

The  development  of  Truk  has  been  one  of 
Japan's  most  closely  guarded  secrets,  and  is 
to  Japan  what  Pearl  Harbor  is  to  the  United 
States.  You'll  hear  more  of  Truk  before  this 
war  Is  won. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why 
Army  and  Navy  leaders  "blow  their  tops" 
when  the  foolish  predict  the  "war  will  be 
over  by  Christmas"  They  know  first-hand 
what  we  still  must  accomplish  on  land,  on 
sea,  and  in  the  air.  The  men  who  are  in 
command  aren't  trying  to  spread  gloom. 
They  merely  want  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  know  the  truth — and  the  truth  is  that 
our  biggest  battles  are  still  before  us. 

Those  of  us  here  nt  home  must  be  pre- 
pared to  keep  on  building  and  working  as  we 
never  have  before.  "Back  the  attack"  isn't  a 
pretty  phrase  to  serve  as  a  slogan;  it's  a  hard, 
cold  plea  with  sense  behind  it.  We  must 
build  more  than  the  18.000  planes  and  14.000 
ships  we  new  have — supply  equipment  aid 
gun.s,  food,  and  the  million  Implements  of 
war — to  realize  another  slogan,  "Your  Navy — 
spearhead  of  victory  " 

Tlie  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States 
Fleet  have- done  a  great  Job  in  the  past  year, 
whicli  in  no  part  is  shadowed  becr.use  there 
are  more  difficult  Jobs  in  the  future. 

In  the  pa.=  t  year.  In  review,  we've  seen  the 
recapture  of  the  Aleutians — a  magnificent  job 
of  convoy  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic — the 
Pacific  offensive,  and  landing  operations  on 
fortre.'-s  Europe.  The  builders  of  America 
have  turned  out  the  ships  and  planes  needed, 
to  rtalfirm  the  miracle  of  our  production  linos 
With  the  spirit  of  attack  dedicated  to  us  by 
our  forefathers,  we  cannot  lute. 

Our  gratitude  and  trust  is  with  our  men  and 
Wf-men  In  navy  blue — the  45, COO  from  Indi- 
ana, and  the  more  than  2.000.000  who  pilot 
the  planes,  tdll  the  sliips,  and  fire  the  guns. 

The  glorious  traditions  of  our  American 
Navy  are  being  carr.cd  forward.  Russia.  Gieat 
Britain,  and  China  have  proved  worthy  ailics. 
The  ships  of  many  Allied  Nations — Dutth, 
French  Russian,  South  American,  and  Brit- 
ish— are  with  us  at  sea  and  cur  fi:>g  Joins  with 
theirs  in  the  battles  ahead.  Good  luck  to 
our  fighlii.c  men  at  tea — and  a  sincere  pledge 
of  continued  support  from  tlicse  at  heme. 
Miy  those  men  scon  be  sailing  straight  into 
the  harbors  cf  enemy  nations — the  spearhead 
of  attack  on  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 

TcdfiV  Navy  m.en  rcdedicate  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  freedom — offering  their  lives  and 


young  strength  to  bring  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
home  In  triumph.  Our  prayer  is  that  we 
may  be  worthy — that  our  work  during  the 
coming  year  may  help  and  put  them  well  on 
the  way,  over  the  sea  lanes  to  victory,  on  Navy 
Day  next  year. 

And  to  our  enemy,  wherever  he  may  chal- 
lenge us,  on  any  of  the  seven  seas,  let  us  on 
this  Navy  Day,  1943,  hurl  the  words  which 
America's  first  great  sea  fighter.  Capt.  John 
Paul  Jones,  sent  164  years  ago  to  tnose  asking 
hi.'!  surrender:  "We  haven't  yet  begun  to 
flght." 


Problems  of  the  Soybean  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  29  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25  > ,  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoui  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Johnson,  president 
of  the  American  Soybean  Association,  at 
the  National  Food  Conference  held  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  111.,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Invitation  from  the  National  Pood  Con- 
ference Is  in  Itself  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  soybeans  in  the  food  and  feed  program  in 
our  national  economy.  As  president  of  the 
American  Soybean  Afscciation,  an  organiza- 
tion Including  growers,  processors,  manufac- 
turers of  foods,  scientists,  and  others,  I  want 
to  extend  to  ycu  our  highest  appreciation  of 
this  privilege  and  opportunity  to  speak  a 
word  for  one  of  our  newest  ciops  which  has 
grown  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  those 
who  introduced  it  into  the  Corn  Belt  within 
the  past  35  years. 

The  National  Food  Conference  is  most  as- 
suredly a  sound  and  constructive  step  In  the 
right  direction  by  men  and  women  willing  to 
assume  individual  responsibilities — coming  at 
a  time  when  the  seriousness  of  the  food  «nd 
feed  situation  is  now  a  grim  reality.  This 
was  emphasized  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Soybean  Assoc. avion  held  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  September  5,  6,  and  7, 
by  Walter  J.  Burger,  member  of  the  National 
Food  Industry  Counsel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  In 
a  most  accurate  and  convincing  manner,  this 
group  representing  many  States  were  again 
presented  with  the  reality  that  we  now  have 
the  largest  population  of  livestock  and  poul- 
try on  record,  due  in  a  measure  to  a  program 
placing  stress  on  Increasing  this  source  of 
food,  and  apparently  overlooking  the  equally 
important  factor  that  there  should  be  a  bal- 
ance of  feed  to  maintain  and  convert  this 
population  Into  the  maximum  of  food  for 
human  use.  We  now  face  a  situation  where 
we  have  a  record  livestock  and  poultry  pop- 
ulation, with  an  estimated  80-percent  supply 
of  feed  to  convert  this  population  into  fin- 
ished food  for  human  consumption.  The 
trend  now  is  for  a  shift  from  the  livestock  side 
to  the  feed  side;  this  should  be  done  through 
a  systematic  reduction,  one  that  requires 
outstanding  ability  and  the  best  of  judg- 
ment. 

Then  we  have  experienced  the  constant  at- 
tempt to  convince  the  American  public  that 
we  had  ample  food  resources,  when  those  who 
have  the  know-how  and  who  had  the  sln- 


cerest  Interest  and  welfare  of  the  war  effort 
and  the  national  economy  at  heart,  knew 
that  this  was  not  the  situation  as  we  now 
know,  certainly  a  most  embarrassing  posi- 
tion for  our  United  States,  which  is  destined 
to  feed  the  world.  Then  to  further  aggravate 
this  serious  situation,  those  elected  to  posi- 
tions carrying  heavy  responsibility,  and 
others  who  may  have  volunteered,  have 
visited  our  allied  nations  with  the  promise 
of  food  that  may  never  be  produced.  In  this 
connection  may  this  suggestion  be  respect- 
fully submitted — that  this  conlercnce  go  on 
record  as  disapproving  this  type  of  effort 
and  that  from  this  time  some  person  or  per- 
sons leave  tlie  IckkI  situation  to  such  group* 
as  are  here  assembled  working  with  other 
groups  who  have  a  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
a  determination  to  meet  the  challenge,  one 
of  the  must  serious  ever  attempted,  and  with 
but  one  objective— that  of  the  mutual  in- 
terest for  the  common  good.  To  be  sure  we 
are  very  much  Interested  in  world  affairs. 
However,  we  know  that  no  Utopia  can  ever 
be  created  as  may  have  been  suggested  by 
well-meaning  people.  Poods  are  not  pro- 
duced by  promises,  but  by  performances. 
Take  it  this  group  Is  here  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  performance  and  per- 
formance only. 

Obviously,  this  group  la  more  Interested 
in  the  present  status  of  the  soybean  crop, 
rather  than  in  the  growth  of  the  crop  over 
the  past  years.  You  doubtless  know  the  6 
large  producing  States  are  Illinois,  Iowa,  In- 
diana. Ohio,  and  Missouri.  The  acreage  goal 
for  these  5  States  for  1942  waa  10,010.000 
acres  and  it  was  met.  The  acreage  goal  for 
the  1943  crop  for  the  same  group  is  10.843.000 
acres  and  it  will  be  met.  In  1942  the  esti- 
mated total  United  States  soybean  crop  waa 
211.000,000  bushels,  part  of  which  was  lost 
due  to  ar  unusually  unfavorable  harvesting 
season.  The  estimated  total  United  States 
crop  for  1943  at  this  time  la  300.000,000 
bushels  with  a  fair  outlook  of  harvesting  the 
greatest  part  of  the  crop. 

What  does  this  mean  to  our  national  In- 
come in  dollars  and  cents?  In  round  num- 
bers for  the  sale  of  the  soybeans  alone.  $350.- 
000.000— taking  the  State  of  Illlnolfi.  the 
largest  producer  in  the  large -producing  State 
group,  having  an  estimated  acreage  for  com- 
mercial use  of  3,500,000  acres.  This  to  Illi- 
nois with  an  estimated  State  yield  of  22 
bushels  per  acre  would  be  a  State  crop  of 
77.000.000  bushels,  having  a  value  of  around 
$150,000,000.  Incidentally,  Illinois  produced 
73.794.000  bushels  in  1942,  Let  us  take 
Champaign  County,  the  county  In  which  the 
College  cf  Agriculture.  University  of  Illinois, 
is  located.  Estimated  acres.  225.000,  with  a 
yield  that  should  yield  about  25  bushels  per 
acre:  this  will  b.'lng  this  country  In  round 
numbers  $6,000,000  from  the  commercial  sale 
of  soybeans,  giving  no  credit  for  the  acreage 
that  will  go  into  valuable  feed  for  livestock 
In  the  form  cf  hay.  This  gives  you  a  partial 
picture  from  the  financial  side  of  thla  rapidly 
growing  crop  that  came  from  the  country  of 
China,  now  our  ally  and  who  before  the  war 
supplied  a  large  tonnage  of  the  soybeans  for 
Industrial  uses. 

No  doubt  you  are  waiting  to  hear  about  the 
problems  Sure,  we  have  them  and  in  abun- 
dance. However,  I  want  to  e  y  to  you  that 
this  group  represents  that  type  of  American 
genius  and  ingenuity  that  believes  problems 
are  in  their  final  analysis.  Just  opp.ortunltles. 
or  stepping  stones  if  you  please,  to  greater 
accomplishments.  Present  problems.  No.  1: 
For  the  years"  of  1942  and  1943  we  were 
askrd  by  our  Government  to  increase  pro- 
duction to  m?et  the  war  effort.  I  need 
net  tell  you  that  In  this  rcq::cEt  we  were 
being  called  upon  to  produce  more  and  more 
with  less  and  less.  Aga.n  It  le  to  be  regretted 
that  positions  carrying  such  tremendous  Im- 
portance as  t^at  regarding  farm  equipment 
was  de.'egateri  to  thoi^e  v.  bo  had  little.  If  any, 
conception  of  what  it  was  all  t^out,  and  we 


i 


wuui  '-u  uveriuuK  me  worK  oi  ine  armed 
gi:r\:d.  those  courageous  gun  crews  on  mer- 
ch:;-t  vessels  that  have  fought  off  sub  at- 
tadu   and   plane   attacks   to   bring   in    the 


tnan  Z5  mues  irom  where  I  stand.  At  least 
half  a  dozen  colleges  and  universities,  which 
make  Indiana  famous  for  education,  are 
sponsors  of  naval   training  programs,   their 


Tlicy  don  t  want  to  take  the  nsl:.  The  tatk 
awaiting  our  Navy  In  the  Pac.tc  Is  to  m^ct 
that  Jap  Fleet  and  destroy  It.  The  com.i  g 
fight  will  dwarf  any  previous  naval  bcttie  in 


of  attack  on  Berlin  and  Tokyo.  I    tempt  to  convince  the  American  public  that 

Tcdsv    Navy  men  rcdedicate  them.selves  to        we  had  ample  food  resources,  when  those  who 

the  Cvuse  of  freedom — oflfcring  their  lives  and    I    have  the  know-how  and  who  had  the  sin- 


portance  n?  that  regarding  farm  equipment 
wa?  dr.'epated  to  tlio;.e  v,ho  had  little.  If  any, 
conception  of  what  it  was  all  t^out,  and  we 
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trust  that  we  are  reasonably  correct  when  we 
say,  cared  little,  living  so  far  from  the  actual 
need.  Notwithstanding  this  handicap,  the 
■oyl>ean  growers  met  the  request  and  came 
through  with  the  required  acreage,  but  due 
to  shortage  of  harvesting  machinery  failed 
In  getting  the  entire  crop  harvested  without 
a  heavy  loss.  1943  presents  a  similar  situa- 
tion; a  small  number  of  combines  have  been 
added  to  the  harvesting  equipment,  which 
will  offset  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  com- 
bines used  in  1942.  Then  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation is  more  acute.  Many  trucks  that 
were  serviceable  in  1943  are  no  longer  in  use 
and  again,  thanks  to  the  creative  ability  of 
the  American  farmer,  we  must  create  and 
provide  some  method  of  moving  the  crop  to 
market,  that  soybeans  will  be  readily  avail- 
able for  uses  for  which  they  are  so  well 
adapted.  No,  farmers  are  not  complaining. 
Neither  will  they  complain  nor  strike,  even 
in  the  face  that  "the  administration  has 
shown  a  stiffening  attitude  toward  demands 
of  the  labor  politicians;  despite  the  fact  that 
wages  have  continued  to  increase  twice  as 
fast  as  prices."  No:  you  will  find  the  fanner 
pitching  In  without  frills,  fanfare,  or  favors 
to  meet  the  food  situation  In  winning  the 
war  and  also  winning  the  peace. 

Problem  No.  2.  In  an  effort  to  secure 
a  high  protein  food  our  Government  re- 
quested that  1.750.000.000  pounds  of  soya 
flour  be  made  from  the  1942  crop  for  lend- 
lease  and  other  purposes.  At  this  point  per- 
mit me  to  quote  from  Dr.  H.  W.  Miller,  Inter- 
national Nutrition  Laboratory,  Mount  Vern- 
on. Ohio.  "Thero  is  no  greater  yield  of  pro- 
tein thsn  the  soybean,  which  Is  sure  to  tri- 
umph for  It  has  so  much  of  Intrinsic  value." 
Dr.  Miller  spent  several  years  in  China  where 
he  observed  the  favorable  effects  of  the  soy- 
bean diet  on  the  Chinese  people  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  rice-eating  aectlonr  of  this 
Tast  country.  May  it  be  said  here  and  now 
th  t  we  need  recognize  that  a  period  has  been 
reached  where  we  are  reasonably  sure  to 
see  a  trend  from  the  meat  proteins  to  the 
vegetable  proteins.  This  perhaps  may  be  the 
clue  to  those  objecting  to  soyt)eans  as  food 
either  conscientiously  or  selfishly. 

The  latest  objection  comes  from  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  who,  in  the 
face  of  this  request  for  the  vast  tonnage  of  a 
high  protein  food  by  our  Government,  have  a 
decree  whereby  soya  flour  can  be  used  as  a 
bleaching  agent  only,  and  if  more  than  one- 
hf 'f  of  1  percent  Is  added  to  the  loaf  by 
the  baking  Industry,  it  cannot  be  called  bread. 
This  has  come  at  a  time  when  the  diet  at  the 
Nation  is  sxiflering  from  lack  of  protein.  To 
be  sure  we  have  registered  our  objections. 
This  type  of  procedure  seems  so  ridiculous 
and  apparently  discriminating  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  this  will  be  corrected  by 
those  responsible  for  such  corrections,  and 
without  delay.  At  any  rate  you  of  the  Food 
Conference  most  certainly  have  an  interest  in 
aeeing  that  we  make  uae  of  any  food  product 
that  has  merit. 

In  conclxision  permit  me  to  present  the 
position  of  the  American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion through  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
recent  meeting  without  one  dissenting  vote  or 
unfavorable  comment;  from  the  records.  "Tlie 
American  Soybean  Association  In  national 
annual  convention  at  Cedar  Rapids  on  the 
5th  day  of  September.  1943  defines  Its  interest 
In  soybeans  tcr  human  food  for  the  following 
purposes: 

"1.  Supplementing  deficient  human  food 
supplies. 

"3.  Enriching  foods  in  vitamins,  protein 
and  other   nutritional   values. 

"3.  Fortifiers  of  foods  needing  such  fortlfi. 
cation. 

"4.  encouraging  of  vegetable  soybeans  as 
new  sources  of  worth-while  foodstuffs. 

"5.  Sources  of  foods  to  meet  certain  dietary 
problems  of  deficiency. 

"fi.  Enootuaglng  the  use  of  soy  foods 
wherever  they  show  equal  or  superior  food 
value  to  an  established  food  product." 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  we 
fully  appreciate  that  soybean  food  products 
are  going  to  have  to  live  with  other  foods. 
However,  now  that  75.000,000  people  have 
eaten  food  during  the  past  year  that  con- 
tained soybeans  in  tome  manner,  soya  pro- 
tein is  here  and  here  to  stay.  Thank  you 
again  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  group  of  people  interested  in  foods,  a 
group  with  a  firm  conviction  that  great  public 
causes  are  won  by  the  perseverance  and  the 
leadership  of  a  few  determined  individuals. 
May  I  extend  you  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  attend  the  1944  American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion Conference,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ur- 
bana.  111..  September  13,  and  14,  1944. 

Finally,  accept  this  pledge  from  the  soybean 
growers,  man  for  man  and  acre  for  acre  we 
must  and  will  produce  as  never  before. 


British  and  American  Activities  in  the 
Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SEN^iTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  29  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25 ) .  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Constantine 
Brown,  app<iaring  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  Tuesday,  October  26,  1S42, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Tkis  Changing  World 
(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Reports  from  India  that  an  average  of  1,000 
persons  are  dying  dally  from  starvation  are 
causing  great  concern  in  Washington. 

Leaving  aside  humanitarian  considerations, 
the  administration  Is  extremely  interested 
because  the  1  amine  offers  a  perfect  propa- 
ganda argument  to  the  Japanese  against  the 
British  and  Americans  in  the  Far  East. 

The  amiable  and  sincere  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  Indian  problem  have  not 
succeeded.  We  were  told  that  it  was  a  matter 
concerning  the  British  exclusively  and  we 
had  to  let  it  |;o  at  that. 

British  explanations  as  to  why  the  situa- 
tion could  not  be  remedied  at  the  present 
had  to  be  ac<»pted  at  face  value;  they  ap- 
peared to  be  logical,  and.  furthermore,  there 
was  nothing  we  could  do  after  having  been 
told,  politely  and  firmly,  to  keep  out  of  the 
Empire's  business. 

The  mission  of  Ambassador  William  Phil- 
lips, of  India,  was  a  complete  failure.  The 
most  suave  of  the  American  diplomats  was 
treated  with  all  the  consideration  due  a  per- 
son of  his  rank.  He  was  dined  and  wined 
and  saw  some  of  the  Indian  leaders — though 
not  Mohandas  Gandhi — but  returned  to 
Washington  empty-handed. 

FAMOn  ALTERS  SITUATION 

The  administration  decided  to  let  matters 
rest  until  after  the  war,  when  the  British  are 
expected  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
various  factions  in  India. 

But  the  famine  now  sweeping  Bengal  has 
placed  an  entirely  different  light  on  the  prob- 
lem, which  Lb  beginning  to  involve  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations. 

The  British,  who  ar*  the  trustees  of  India, 
have    allowed — through    no    fault    of    their 


own — a  condition  which  has  brought  about  a 
famine  in  one  of  the  most  important  prov- 
inces of  the  Empire.  That  province,  imfortu- 
nately.  happens  to  border  on  Burma,  where 
the  Japanese  are  in  control. 

The  Tokyo  Government  gave  a  "papei"  in- 
dependence to  Burma  several  weeks  ago.  We 
know  that  the  gesture  does  not  mean  tlie 
independence  of  those  people  any  more  than 
the  newly  granted  Independence  of  the  Philip- 
pines means  freedom  for  the  Filipinos. 

The  people  of  the  Far  East,  however,  are 
likely  to  t*  Impressed  when  they  see  one  of 
their  own  citizens — although  he  is  a  Japa- 
nese stooge — in  control  of  their  affairs. 

To  top  this  comes  the  report  of  the  deaths 
In  India  which  the  British  censorship  could 
no  longer  stifle,  it  appears,  and  that  Britain, 
in  spite  of  lease-lend  arrangements  with  the 
United  States  whereby  it  can  draw  food  from 
this  country  and  send  it  to  any  part  cf  the 
Empirp,  is  doing  nothing  to  alleviatti  the 
sufferings  of  the  Indian  people. 

UNAWARE  or  PEOBLKMS 

We  know  what  diflBculties  Britain  must  en- 
counter to  transport  food  from  this  country 
to  India,  but  what  we  know  is  not  neces- 
sarily known  to  the  people  of  the  Far  East, 
and  the  fact  that  thousands  are  dying,  al- 
though they  are  protected  by  the  W(;althy 
Britush  Empire,  is  one  of  the  best  propaganda 
weapons  Japan  could  have  hoped  for. 

Tlie  Quebec  agreements  provided  for  an 
early  campaign  against  Burma.  This  cam- 
paign should  begin  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
The  commander  in  chief  of  the  Allied  forces, 
Admiral  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  and  his 
British-American  staff  have  arrived  a:  New 
Delhi,  where  they  are  making  preparations 
for  the  forthcoming  operations. 

The  campaign  may  include  a  large-scale 
Invasion  or  only  major  commando  raids.  It 
all  depends  on  what  naval  and  r.lr  support 
the  cousin  of  the  King  of  England  ha.';  been 
given  by  London.  In  any  event,  in  his  oper- 
ations he  must  depend  on  the  good  will  of 
the  people  of  the  territory  he  inter  d«  to 
invade 

The  Burmese  have  never  been  very  fond  of 
the  British.  But  it  was  hoped  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Americans  and  a  good  deal  of 
intelligent  propaganda  on  our  part  might 
gain  The  support  of  at  least  a  portion  ')f  the 
population  of  the  formerly  British-controlled 
territory. 

The  news  of  the  starvation  in  India  has 
made  a  deep  Impression  not  only  o\  the 
Burme.=e  but  also  on  the  Chinese  and  the 
people  in  the  other  territories  where  the 
western  powers  formerly  were  in  control. 

The  Japanese  point  out  that  under  their 
administration  no  such  things  are  happ<;ining. 
Tne  conclusion  the  Tokyo  propagandises  are 
drawing  is  that  the  Asiatics  had  better  stick 
to  each  other  because  the  selfishness  cf  the 
westerners  is  now  too  evident.  On  the  eve  of 
the  Allied  offensive  in  Burma  the  famine  in 
Bengal  may  be  the  equivalent  of  st^veral 
divisions. 


Post-War  Immigration  Policy 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Washington  Post  attacks 
the  American  Legicn  for  a  resolution 
adopted  at  its  recent  national  convention 
appealing  to  Congress  to  prohibit  Immi- 
gration to  the  United  States  en:irely 
until  tlie  war  is  over  and  our  unemploy- 


ment fisure  gets  down  to  not  more  than 
l.OOO.OCO. 

The  Lofjion's  resolution  not  only  re- 
flects the  views  of  the  ex-service  men, 
but.  in  my  opinion,  it  reflects  the  views 
of  the  American  ^leople  as  a  whole  as  well 
as  the  viev.-s  of  the  men  in  our  armed 
forces  all  over  the  world.  They  are 
fightin.q  for  this  country,  and  we  mu.st 
save  i'  for  them  to  enjcy  when  ihey  re- 
turn. 

I  dare  sa\  th.-t  if  everyciv  in  our 
armed  force.*^  could  be  here  to  vote  on  this 
resolution  and  it  were  i>f'  entirely  lo 
them.  It  woulJ  carry  b.\  10  lo  1. 

This  mea>'nre  would  not  d'.-'riininale 
af:ainst  any  eountry.  but  would  oper.-ite 
In  favor  of  ihe  American  ptoplt'  anJ  ;n 
favor  of  the.se  boys  who  are  poing  to  be 
coming  back  here  looking  for  empioy- 
mt-nt  w  lien  this  war  is  ovei . 

It  would  help  to  save  America  toi  iho-e 
American."^  who  are  now  fighting  our 
battles. 


Freedom  To  Listsn 


Conflict  of  Rival  Yugoslav  Factions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SExNAFE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  29  i legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25  i ,  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatch  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  October  25.  1943.  entitled  "Rival  Yuro- 
slav  Units  of  Mihailovich  and  Tito  Re- 
ported Battling."  In  asking  that  the 
dispatch  be  printed  in  the  columns  of 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wish  again 
to  say  that  I  think  it  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate that  factions  in  Yugoslavia, 
who  have  as  their  common  enemy  the 
Axis  Powers  are  fighting  each  other, 
whereas  they  should  be  fighting  the  com- 
mon enemy  instead  of  making  destruc- 
tion of  one  another. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

RrvAt    Yugoslav   Units  of   MiHAii.o\icn   and 
Tito  Reported  Battling 

London.  October  25— Rival  Yugoslav 
forces  of  Gen.  Josip  (Tito)  Brcz  and  Gen 
Draja  Mihailovich  have  clashed  m  a  b:tier 
battle  in  the  hills  of  Montenegro.  Tito's 
free  Yugoslav  radio  announced  today  as  his 
Partisans  rcntinued  to  eni^age  the  Germans 
in  other  parts  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  h^:hling  between  Tito's  Partis;-ns  and 
the  forces  of  King  Peter's  wsir  minister  was 
said  to  be  particularly  heavy  In  the  Matsevo 
and  Mont  Cakor  areas  where,  the  radio  de- 
clared. General  Mihaiiovich's  Chetniks  had 
Joined  the  Germans. 

TWO     THOUSAND     NAZIS     CAPTURED 

An  earlier  conununique,  which  announced 
that  the  Partisans  had  stormed  two  German 
strongholds  in  western  Bosnia  and  captured 
2.000  ofBcers  and  men.  said  the  Nazis  and 
Chetniks  were  attacking  without  success  at 
Matsevc  and  so  far  they  have  lost  300  killed. 

Tito  repeatedly  has  accused  General  Mi- 
hailovich of  aiding  the  Germans. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   TOM  CONK ALLY 

OI     TEXAS 

IN   THE  SENATE   OF   THE   UNI'IEU   -STATES 

M'ludai.  Nincitibcr  1  UcqusiaLive  day  of 
Mondau  October  25) .  1943 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Ml  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^tni  to  iia'.e  pimlL-d  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
hverod  at  B">-^trn.  Ma'-v.  on  September 
28.  1943.  by  Mr.  James  Fly,  Chan  man  of 
tiie  Fc'deiai  Coumiuniee.'.irus  Commis- 
sion. The  address  was  deli\ered  before 
the  Advert isinp  Club  ol  Boston. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
\^  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

It  is  wiih  real  pleusuie  that  1  meet  wi;h 
you  here  in  B:iSton  today  i-or  some  time 
past  I  have  been  concerned  with  the  freedom 
to  listen.  It  is  a  propitious  circumstance 
that  enables  me  to  spcal^  of  It  in  Boston — 
cradle  ol  freedoms. 

For  the  moment  lets  pretend.  In  recent 
years  a  good  deal  of  new  radio  legislation  has 
been  proposed,  but  1  do  not  think  the  pro- 
posal I  have  in  mind  has  been  broached 
heretofore  in  this  country.  Permit  me  to 
introduce  the  following  bill  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc .  That  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  act  it  shall  be  illegal— 

"(a)  To  possess  a  radio  receiver  or  re- 
ceiving device  capable  ol  hearing  any  radio 
transmitter  not  programed  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

"(b)  To  listen  to  any  radio  program  not 
originated  ty  the  Dnlted  States  Government. 

"(c)  To  manufacture  or  sell  any  rcdio  re- 
ceiver capable  of  hearing  programs  not  origi- 
nated by  the  United  States  Government." 

And  suppose  cur  bill  might  provide  further 
that  it  shal  be  Illegal  "to  manufacture,  sell, 
possess,  or  listen  by  means  of  a  radio  receiver 
which  does  not  nave  atSxed  to  it  a  Govern- 
ment approval  stamp.  Such  Government 
approval  stamps  will  be  placed  upon  radio 
receivers  only  If  they  meet  the  following 
specifications: 

"(ai  They  rrust  be  capable  of  receiving  the 
programs  of  two  stations  which  broadcast  the 
Government's  programs. 

"(b)  They  must  not  be  cap'ble  ol  re- 
ceiving any  itation?  o'her  than  those  listed 
in  section  (a)   at>ove. 

"The  appropriate  Government  agency  shall 
jam  by  means  of  artificial  static  devices  all 
programs  net  oritilnated  Ly  the  Government 

"Listening  after  10  p.  m.  is  forbidden. 
Listening  in  groups  ol  m>>re  than  three  is  for- 
bidden, erccept  for  specific  programs  to  which 
lisienme    is   compulscry. 

"Free  reception  at  public  receivers  will  be 
providt-d  for  all  programs  to  which  listening 
is  compulsory. 

"Violations  of  this  act  snail  be  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  except  violation  of 
the  r'oviEicns  xelfittng  to  reception  ol  p;o- 
hibited  stations.  The  punishment  lor  llsten- 
ma,  to  sui"h  stations  shall  be  death  " 

Is  such  a  statute  unthinkable?  Weird? 
Fantastic?  No.  let  me  assure  you.  The 
counterpart  cf  almost  every  one  of  those  pro- 
visions, or  equally  onerous  restraints,  can  be 
found  m  one  part  of  the  world  or  another  now 
under  Axis  domination  Such  edicts  as  the 
aboVe  are  not  vain  imaginings  applicable  only 
to  exisieiice  on  another  plant-t.  They  are  in 
force  in  our  own  contemporary  world. 

Consider  the  practices  in  Germany.  The 
■tate  controls  the  manufacture  of  radio  r»- 


ceivers  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  •  wt 
c,  p..olo  t>.  .  fceiviug  a  short-wave  signal.  Pur- 
tliermr.ii,  the  sttindard  broadv^st  range  Is 
lin-.ited  tt  th;*  German  propaganda  t-enters. 
Not  wiilmii  lo  give  t.ht  German  people  a  sport- 
ing chdr.(.e  to  sncik  a  listen  to  the  ideas  ol 
tlie  rtfii  ui  the  world.  Goebbeis  makes  doubly 
Eure  a:  d  jams  any  verb.itlm  utterances  as 
tluy  occur 

T 'f  wi.l  to  i.s  'jii  dits  l.erd  and  the  me- 
cnuiucai  piciautiOiis  have  had  to  be  feireugth- 
enea  w.ih  Ic^.il  sanctioub.  An  inhuman 
German  siaiule  piuvides  the  dcutli  penalty 
tor  pcisitteni  'black  listening. "  Those  peo- 
ple guilty  (11  one  act  of  "black  littenlng"  art 
nuToy  iU!c,.;i  ii.ic  a  cojici^ntraticn  tamp 
A  w.!e  wr.li  j?ulU>  knowledge  vi  her  hus- 
band's bU.ck  l.steii.ng"  goes  lo  the  coucen- 
tratioi.  can-.p  toe  The  Japanese  militarist* 
go  .T  ^ttp  fuithei  than  their  German  col- 
Irapiies,  tiiey  kill  and  torture  Japanese  peo- 
ple lor  what  they  call  dangerous  thoughts. 
Sucii  tc-iii  and  tyranny  stagger  our  imagina- 
tion so  that  we  can  hardly  Imagine  that  we 
v>culd  be  taking  our  lives  In  our  hands  for 
thji.kjr.p  cf  turnir.g  on  our  radios 

Such  moral  darkness  is  a  breeding  ground 
fu:  bj.p:cioi..  There  can  be  no  understand- 
ing when  people  are  shrouded  by  the  ideas 
only  cf  the  Fuehrer,  no  matter  who  he  may 
be  The  end  product  for  these  benighted 
people  Is  a  pathological  conviction  that  war 
againrt  theii   lellowman  is  a  noble  thing. 

In  the  face  of  this  world  (or  half -world) 
chaos,  can  we  safely  say  that  our  imaginative 
bill  is  wholly  outside  the  realm  of  imagina- 
tion? 

Freedom  to  listen,  at  least  so  tar  as  radio 
in  the  United  States  is  concerned,  is  so  ele- 
mentary a  concept  that  it  sometimes  escapes 
attention  altogether.  In  this  hemisphere,  as 
well  as  this  Nation,  people  are  encouraged  to 
listen  to  the  voices  of  all  their  neighbors: 
many  of  us  listen  to  our  enemies;  we  are 
confident  that  freemen  can  appraise  the 
wheat  and  the  chaff  and  that  the  dictators 
will  be  unable  to  alienate  citizens  of  these  de- 
mocracies from  the  governments  they  them- 
selves control.  We  take  It  for  granted  when 
we  sit  In  our  homes,  throw  the  radio  switch, 
and  ttirn  the  dial,  that  in  this  gesture  st 
least  we,  as  listeners,  are  oompletcly  free. 
We  take  all  of  this  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
all  too  seldom  articulate  our  underlying  con- 
fidence that  democratic  government  depends 
ultimately  on  a  truly  informed  citizenry. 

I  would  suppose  that  the  first  reaction  to 
my  fanciful  bill  would  be  that  our  Consti- 
tution protects  us.  Whether  this  bill  vlolate£ 
due  process  or  due  substance  or  even  the 
commerce  clause.  I  leave  to  the  Harvard  Law 
School  professors.  I  leave  to  the  Harvard  law 
professors,  too.  a  further  constitutional  prob- 
lem that  would  appear,  at  least  at  first  blush 
to  bear  on  this  statute.  This  Is  the  guaranty 
of  the  right  to  assemble  Mllllous  each  n.gh; 
assemble  on  the  varlouF  wave  lengths:  with- 
out freedom  to  listen  those  assembled  are  eih 
effectively  deprived  of  their  constitutlona. 
right  as  li.  assembled  In  Boston  Common 
they  were  ridden  down  by  the  police  ano 
clubbed  into  dispersion.  For  my  own  part. 
I  want  to  orient  my  thinking  on  the  subjcc. 
in  terms  of  free  speech.  To  most  of  us.  in  a 
deep  emotional  sense,  fieedom  of  speech  is  u 
basic  right.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
freedom  to  listen  is  an  essential  counterpart 
cf  frredom  of  speech. 

In  the  days  when  Sam  Adams  was  able  to 
rally  the  people  of  a  colony  by  forming  "com- 
mittees of  correspondence"  for  the  writing  oj 
letters,  and  when  James  Otis  was  able  to  stlt 
even  the  illiterate  by  his  flei  y  adcresses  in  the 
Boston  town  meeting,  freedom  of  speed  was 
fairly  effective.  Today,  for  all  we  know,  s 
hundred  Sam  Adamses  and  a  hundred  James 
Otises  may  be  writing  letters  or  addressing 
small  corner  gatherings  with  little  or  no  ef- 
fect upon  the  vast  force  of  public  opinion 
All  to^o  often  today  free  speech  HUpplies  by 
itself  only  a  mental  catharsis  lor  the  speaker. 


wnerever  loey  snow  equal  or  superior  food 
value  to  an  established  food  product." 


Hie  Brituh,  who  art  the  trustees  of  India, 
have   allowed — through    no    fault   of    their 


gration   to    the   United   States   entirely 
until  tlie  war  is  over  and  our  unemploy' 
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It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  however  much 
the  Individual  has  personally  enjoyed  his 
freedom  of  speech  there  were  always  serious 
limitations.  How  many  people  could  he 
reach  by  speech:  how  many  by  leaflets,  over 
what  distances,  through  what  machinery,  and 
at  whose  expense?  Whatever  therapeutic 
aid  to  his  nervous  system  he  m«y  have  en- 
joyed, there  were  various  limltatlcns  In  the 
means  of  achieving  his  own  purposes  as  an 
Individual.  But  there  has  always  l)een  the 
Important  need  of  the  democratic  nations  to 
create  and  maintain  an  enlightened  and  in- 
formed public  opinion  based,  as  It  mu.st  be, 
upon  the  facts  fully  and  fairly  presented. 

The  chief  Interest  of  the  founding  fathers. 
I  suggest,  was  not  freedom  of  speech  merely 
for  its  own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
speaker.  They.  to.  had  a  concern  for  freedom 
to  listen— for  Whitman's  "ears  willing  to 
heax  the  tongu&s."  Their  philosophy  of  free 
spt^ech  and  press  was  based  In  large  part  upon 
the  beneficial  Impact  upon  the  people  at 
the  receiving  end.  True  democratic  govern- 
ment, they  wisely  felt,  rests  upon  the 
capacity  for  self  government  which,  in  turn, 
is  founded  upon  the  unstinting  diffusion  ol 
knowledge.  Thus  Jefferson  said,  'Enlighten 
the  people  generally,  and  tyranny  and  op- 
pressions of  body  and  mind  will  vanish  like 
spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day."  James  Madison, 
the  Father  of  the  Constitution,  stated  it 
eveti  more  bluntly.  He  said,  "A  popular  gov- 
ernment, without  popular  Information,  or 
the  means  of  acquiring  it.  Is  but  a  prologue 
to  B  farce  or  a  tragedy." 

Such  Is  the  overtcne  of  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  opinion,  which  states  : 

"The  authors  of  the  first  amendment 
knew  that  novel  and  unconventional  ideas 
might  disturb  the  complacent,  but  they 
chose  u>  encourage  a  freedom  which  they 
believed  essential  If  vigorous  enlightenment 
was  ever  to  triumph  over  slothful  Ignorance. 
Tiiia  freedom  emtvaces  the  right  to  dis- 
tribute literature,  and  necessarily  protects 
th*  right  to  receive  it." 

Our  history  is  rich  with  battles  looking 
toward  a  sound  basis  for  democracy.  In  effect 
for  the  informed  electorate:  and  In  practical 
effect  tar  the  freedom  to  listen.  What  was 
slgulflcent  at  the  beginning  of  this  democracy 
is  emphaalaed  in  the  modem  world. 
Listening  has  become  one  of  the  vital  func- 
tions of  our  modem  dvUlaaUon  A  vast 
amount  of  public  information.  put>lic  en- 
lifhtenment,  public  news,  and  even  public 
eoucatlon — not  to  speak  of  entertainment— 
DOW  re«ch«a  our  people  via  the  air  waves. 
Radio  haa  provided  the  mechanical  means 
tor  attaining  the  founding  fathers'  Ideal;  a 
great  responsibility  lies  upon  those  In  control. 

Do  jou  remember  how  Woodrow  Wilson 
described  the  radio  revolution?  Although 
radio  was  sUU  in  its  infancy  then— this  was 
Sepumber  1919— President  Wilson  propheti- 
cally foreaaw  its  Immense  global  potentlal- 
Itlea.    He  said : 

"Do  you  not  know  hat  the  world  is  all 
DOW  one  single  whispering  gallery?  Those 
antennae  of  the  wireless  telegraph  are  the 
sTmbols  of  our  age.  All  the  Impulses  of 
mankind  are  thrown  out  upon  the  air  and 
reach  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

What  WL'son  foresaw  is  coming  to  pass  in 
greater  measure.  The  listening  people  de- 
manded and  got  only  entertainment  from 
radio  in  Ita  formative  stage;  today  and  for 
some  time  past  they  have  demanded,  and 
demanded  successfully,  that  in  addition  to 
amusement,  radio  shall  carry  a  full  budget 
of  news  and  disctisslon.  Despite  modern 
transport,  our  millions  of  people,  widely  dis- 
persed or  metropolitanly  congested,  cannot 
be  reached  through  town  meetings.  National 
and  world  problems  today  completely  over- 
shadow town  and  colony  problems.  In  this 
environment  the  old  soap-box  methods  lack 
a^y  real  persuasive  force. 

It  is  a  fortuitous  circumstance  that  mod- 
ern science  has  provided  the  means  for  the 


first  adequate  realization  of  free  speech. 
With  the  advent  of  radio,  audiences  have 
become  Nation-wide  and  even  world-wide; 
their  interests  national  and  international 
With  innumerable  listeners,  the  duty  of  the 
speaker  to  subordinate  his  intercsis  bt comes 
clear.  Few  may  speak,  all  may  listen.  From 
the  very  limited  nature  of  tiie  facility  it  i.s 
at  cnce  apparent  that  the  paramount  inter- 
est is  not  in  the  single  speaker — but  in  the 
millions  of  listener.?.  Therefore,  these  who 
control  this  mechanism  of  free  speecii  must 
treat  free  speech  not  as  a  right  but  as  a 
duty.  They  must  hold  this  mechanism  of 
free  speech  ir  trust  for  the  people — t..e 
listeners. 

We  have  a  culture  developed  in  part  by 
radio.  It  is  a  common  source  of  infcima- 
tion  and  ideas.  This  wide  country  with  its 
divergent  groups  is  becoming  aware  of  itself 
through  radio.  Sectionalism  is  fast  dis.'.p- 
pearing;  the  unity,  the  harmony,  nnd  the 
understanding — all  these  things  must  rest 
upon  a  proper  use  of  this  medium  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Over  four  decades  ago.  Dicey  came  from 
England  to  Harvard  Law  School  to  tell  lis 
students  that  "freedom  of  discussion  and 
the  disintegration  of  beliefs  are  so  clos?ly 
interconnected  that  they  may  w-ell  be  con- 
sidered as  two  sides  or  aspects  cf  one  phe- 
nomenon." Dicey  stated  the  Interrelation 
well.  And,  m  the  radio  network  vorld  to- 
day— a  day  of  mass  communlcati'^ns — 130.- 
CCO.OOO  peop:e  prcvide  an  e.xcelJent  sounding 
board  to  test  the  validity  of  beliefs. 

Radio  appears  to  have  ccme  all  the  way. 
but  in  reality  it  has  only  approached  the 
cross  roads.  Radio  is  a  living  thiiig;  it  must 
grow  and  expand  as  people  grow  and  expand. 
Despite  its  achievements  we  dare  net  he  tew 
smug  about  it.  Restriction,  constricticn,  and 
eiclusii.n  must  give  way  to  a  broader  and 
more  democratic  approach  as  tj  the  persors 
the  listening  public  may  hear.  L:krw..se, 
ccmplete  freedom  to  listen  deni.inds  th.it 
divergent  views  must  be  aired.  In  the  mar- 
ket place  cf  ideas  diversity  of  opinion  enables 
us  intelligently  to  sift  the  sound  from  the 
unscimd. 

The  warnings  Irtm  abroad  that  prompted 
me  to  offer  ycu  a  mythical  statute  have  been 
drastic.  There  are  significant,  though  cer- 
tainly far  less  aggressive,  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  to  listen  on  the  home  tront  Sinipiy 
by  careful  selection  of  what  is  broadc^i^t  the 
freedom  of  the  listener  can  be  tightly  re- 
stricted. The  listener's  freedom  Is  thus  in- 
extricably tMund  up  with  freedom  of  speech 
over  the  air.  There  is  no  need  fur  rcstr;c;;on. 
Our  own  Professor  Chafee  h.is  well  said : 

"Unremitting  regard  for  the  first  amend- 
ment benefits  the  Nation  even  m<..re  than  it 
protects  the  Individviils  who  ere  pru^ecuttnl. 
The  real  value  of  freedom  or  speech  is  net  to 
the  minority  that  wants  to  talk  but  to  the 
majority  that  does  not  want  to  listen  " 

lliere  should  be  no  rule  of  thumb  set  up  tn 
hide  behind  whenever  any  group  requests 
time  on  the  air.  The  free  radio  can  bt-ccme 
a  powerful  Instrument  for  tlie  protection  of 
freedom  of  opinions.  A  democracy  is  in 
many  ways  like  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
There  must  be  an  open  spout  for  the  outlet 
of  steam.  Men  must  be  guaiar.teed  their 
ri£ht  to  express  their  opinions  and  ideas  As 
Justice  Holmes  once  told  a  friend,  "With 
effervescent  opinions  as  wii\i  not  yet  for- 
gotten champagnes,  the  quickest  way  to  let 
them  get  fiat  is  to  let  them  get  exposed  to 
the  air."  The  radio  Is  a  perlect  outlet  for 
such  exposure  to  the  air. 

In  the  post-war  world,  hiternatianal  broad- 
casting will  stand  on  the  threshold  much  as 
our  domestic  radio  stood  in  the  days  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  foresaw  its  great  possibili- 
ties. As  the  domestic  radio  has  played  a  large 
part  in  welding  one  nation,  so  international 
broadcasting  should  provide  the  free  fiow  of 
Information,  and  generate  the  tolerance  for 
beliefs  and  an  appreciation  of  cultures  and 


thou'^ht   patterns.     Radio   is   that  necessary 

catalyst  up  >n  which  we  shall  rely  to  bring 
aboui,  a  more  sympalnetlc  uncerstandiiig 
among  peoples  It  would  be  harmful  beyond 
prediction  to  have  world  radio  restricted 
either  by  hiding  behind  a  restrictive  world 
policy  or  by  allowing  any  Individual  national 
U)  go  further  and  adopt  restrictions  of  a 
mere-  mechanical  kind.  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  future  peace  and  security  of  tiie 
peoples  of  the  world  must  rest  in  large  meas- 
ure upc  n  enliphtenment.  If  we  are  to  have 
an  enii^Jhtened  world.  It  must  function  on 
the  basis  of  enlightened  principles.  The 
tbough's  of  men  must  be  expressed  freely 
and  openly  or  thinking  dries  up.  Any  substi- 
tute tor  tho  free  communication  of  ideas  that 
rnay  then  rush  into  this  vacuum  is  bound  to 
be  driiigerous.  Witness  what  we  are  fighting 
today. 

We  nre  primarily  engaged  In  a  struggle  for 
freedcm.  Prom  the  idea  of  complete  freedom 
;*s:lf  have  sprung  many  phases  of  more  par- 
ticularity. My  own  particular  Interest  Is.  of 
C(<urse.  in  communications;  and  truly  trans- 
missi'in  is  nothing  without  reception.  Btit 
I  su^^'gett  to  you  a  development  of  this  point 
alcna;  brcnider  and  deeper  lines.  All  of  us 
must  be  deeply  concerned  with  bringing  this 
frceCom  to  those  we  are  seeking  to  liberate 
and  to  further  expand  it  for  ourselves  l 
suggest  that  the  principle  is  fundamental 
and  must  be  guaranteed  in  the  ;o£t-v,ar 
W'Tld.  The  growth  of  international  brcad- 
castnia  and  tlie  prospective  development  ol 
international  telev.sicn  demand  it.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  for  good  or  evil,  closer  relations 
will  exist  nmong  nations,  races,  and  rellg.cus 
grctins  We  must  strive  to  make  it  for  the 
good. 

It  is  .ilso  trtie  that  no  relaxation  in  the 
l»ursu!t  of  the  freedom  to  listen  ccn  be  al- 
lowed to  take  place  when  the  wai  is  over. 
Eternal  vipiiauce  and  undeviating  regind  for 
this  a'ld  coir.para'ole  prirclples  must  be  ob- 
served If  we  are  to  have  a  lasting  peace.  Let 
me  remind  you  again  that  freedom  to  listen 
encompasses  more  than  the  ability  to  spin 
the  dial  without  fear.  With  only  general 
policy  sitfeguards  the  transmitters  of  all  na- 
tions must  foster  a  free  and  complete  ex- 
change ol  thought  and  the  optimum  dif- 
fusion of  knowieat;e  The  right  to  hear  new 
K'eas  is  part  of  the  freedom  to  Usten  and  is 
a?  much  a  burden  of  my  theme  as  is  the  in- 
adequacy of  free  speech  In  the  absence  cf 
efTeoiive  mechanisms,  and  In  the  absence  ol 
e:-.rs  to  listen 

I.  therefore,  leave  vrlth  you  this  funda- 
mental a  nclusion :  Tliat  there  must  be  unl- 
vers':  y  accepted  the  freedom  of  all  peoples 
to  llbttn  wlth(  ut  fear  and  without  restraint 
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or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
offer  for  the  Record  extracts  from  a  few 
letters  received  by  me  commenting  on 
H.  R.  3200,  the  bill  I  introduced,  known 
as  the  Demobilization  and  Surplus  War 
Property  Act.  I  have  continued  to  re- 
ceive a  considerable  number  of  letters  on 
this  bill,  and  foUowing  are  a  fev,'  ex- 
cerpts  which  might  be  of  interest  to 


those  who  have  an  interest  in  such  meas- 
ures as  I  have  proposed  in  H.  R.  3200: 

The  Army  will  have  a  surplus  of  automo- 
tive equipment,  cars,  jeeps,  trucks,  and 
garage  equipment,  after  the  war  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  That  probably  will  be  put  on  the 
market  for  civilian  use,  as  everyone  will  want 
a  Jeep.  If  it  could  be  arranged  for  us  vet- 
erans to  get  the  agency  in  our  home  towns 
to  sell  this  equipment  on  a  commission  or 
percentage  basis  through  channels  some- 
think  like  an  army-store  set-up.  with  an 
agency  available  for  financing  purposes,  all 
we  would  have  to  have  is  a  garage  building 
and  parking  lot  to  be  set  up  in  business. 
This  would  be  helping  the  veterans,  and 
the  equipment  wouldn't  be  disposed  of  to 
some  broker  who  can  make  a  handsome 
profit  for  himself  on  a  resale.  (Sgt.  C  D. 
Cavender.  Fourteenth  Ferrying  Squadron, 
Army  Air  Field.  Long  Beach.  Calif.) 

1  have  noted  with  more  than  usual  in- 
terest the  bill  you  have  introduced  in  the 
Congress  to  provide  demobilization  benefits 
for  servicemen,  and  to  dispose  of  surplus  war 
material.  May  I  assure  you  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  In  these  matters  among  men 
of  the  services.  They  are  especially  inter- 
ested In  the  proposed  plan  to  allow  a  fur- 
lough period  with  pay  prior  to  final  discharge. 

•  •  •  I  observe  your  bill  provides  for  a 
furlough  of  3  months'  duration,  during 
which  period  the  serviceman  "shajl  receive 
pay  and  allowances  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
to  which  he  was  entitled  Immediately  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  such  period,  except  that 
he  shall  not  for  such  period  be  entitled  to 
pay  at  a  rate  in  e:ccess  of  tlOO  per  month  " 

I  should  like  to  inquire  what  the  word 
'pay  "  means  as  used  in  the  quoted  section. 
Tlie  base  pay  of  a  chief  petty  ofllcer  in  the 
Navy,  permanent  appointment,  is  $138  a 
month.  Does  your  bill  mean  that  this  pay 
would  be  reduced  to  $100,  plus  20  percent  if 
the  man  is  at  sea  or  on  foreign  station.  plu£ 
housing  allowance  of  (37  50  In  the  case  of  a 
family  man.  totaling  9157.50  a  month,  or  does 
it  mean  that  base  pay,  sea  pay.  and  housing 
allowance  must  not  together  exceed  tlOO  a 
month?  •  •  •  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
your  limit  of  tlOO  is  an  unwise  restriction, 
and  wholly  unwarranted.  Let  me  give  you 
mj  reasons  for  this  opinion.  The  purpose  of 
your  measure  and  any  other  similar  piece  cf 
legislation  is  to  cushion  the  ^economic  shuck 
brought  about  by  the  discharge  of  millions  of 
men  from  the  armed  services.  These  men 
are  now.  and  will  so  continue  while  in  tlie 
service,  to  gear  their  economic  lives  and  the 
lives  of  their  families  at  home  to  the  total  of 
their  present  income  from  the  service.  For 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  this  Indi- 
vidual Income  exceeds  $100  per  month.  You 
propose  to  give  them  a  period  of  3  months 
In  which  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  peacetime 
economy,  to  find  Jobs.  Yet,  at  a  time  when 
they  will  require  every  dollar  of  Income  to 
aid  them  in  locating  Jobs — a  pursuit  which 
may  well  entail  travel  expenses,  and  so  forth. 

•  •  •  Don't  add  to  his  economic  bur- 
dens.   Let  your  bill  provide  a  real  cushion 

•  •  •  I  have  an  Insurance  allotment  and 
an  allotment  for  the  support  of  my  wife  and 
children  of-  $129  a  month,  the  maximum  un- 
der the  circumstances  This  Is  not  sufficient 
to  care  for  them;  it  must  be  supplemented 
each  month  by  additional  amounts  forwarded 
by  me.  A  limit  of  $100  for  the  3  months' 
period  would  not  only  shau-ply  reduce  my 
Income  from  the  service,  but  would  Involve  a 
reduction  in  my  allotment  to  my  family  from 
the  Cleveland  offlce  of  the  Navy  which  handles 
allotment  and  allowance  checks,  with  attend- 
ant danger  of  a  month's  check  being  delayed 
or  missed.  This  would  not  only  work  a  hard- 
ship on  my  family,  but  the  entire  procedure 
would  require  endless  forms  to  be  filled  out 
and  filed  and  endless  bookkeeping  for  the 
alicauj  overbuidened  disbursing  offices  of  the 


Navy  and,  of  course,  the  Army  in  the  case  of 
soldiers. 

I  write  this  letter  wholly  in  •  desire  to  be 
helpful.  But  in  providing  a  furlough 
(leave)  for  servicemen,  I  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  that  you  make  it  a  real  fur- 
lough; do  not  burden  It  with  a  pay  cut  for  all 
men  In  pay  grades  1,  lA,  and  2,  as  well  as 
in  other  pay  grades  if  your  limit  of  $100  Is 
all-inclusive.  (C.  E.  Mills,  C.  Prtr.,  U.  S.  S. 
Wyoming.  Fleet  P  O..  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Instead  of  selling  all  the  dental  equipment 
that  the  Government  will  be  in  possession  cf 
and  which  would  be  sold,  as  I  have  witnessed, 
for  10  percent  of  Its  cost,  give  all  dentists 
being  discharged  first  crack  at  the  bargains. 
Let  them  equip  their  offices  and.  If  necessary, 
give  them  time  to  pay  off.  (Samuel  S.  Cohen, 
320  Stuyvesant  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.>. 


Taxation  and  the  National  Welfare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTCN  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18. 1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
considering  legislation  deaUng  with  the 
most  vital  problem  effecting  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people  and  the  stability 
of  our  Government  in  formulating  the 
taxation  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  solution  of  this  problem  calls 
for  the  best  thought  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

For  the  consideration  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  there  Is  submitted  herewith 
an  analysis  of  the  tax  situatioo  in  its 
effect  on  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  by 
Mr.  Earl  Murphy,  secretary  of  the  Idaho 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

posmoN  or  trx  mano  state  chambeb  or 

COMMSaCX   ON    TAXATION 

E^ery    person    now    living   in    the    United 
States,  as  weU  as  generations  yet  unborn,  has   ' 
a  personal  financial  stake  in  the  Federal  tax   I 
policy  now  under  discussion  in  Congress. 

The  very  fact  that  as  IcdlvldualB  we  shrink 
from  the  task  of  analysing  the  tremendously 
complex  fiscal  pattern  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment Imposes  upon  organizations  such  as 
ours  an  added  responsibility  to  attempt  in 
some  measure  to  clarify  the  picture. 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  recount 
In  detail  the  rapid  Increase  In  Federal  ex- 
pcnditiu^s  during  the  years  Immediately 
preceding  World  War  No.  2.'  and  the  almost 
KStronomlcal  stuns  disbursed  by  Oovernment 
since  that  date.  At  the  same  time,  unless 
we  deny  the  theory  that  there  Is  a  relation 
between  the  cost  of  government  and  the  abU- 
Ity  of  citizens  to  meet  that  coat,  we  should 
give  at  least  passing  thought  to  the  greatly 
oversimplified  balance  sheet  aa  of  a  recent 
date. 

Cur  Federal  debt  at  the  end  of  1M3  will 
exceed  $200,000,000,000,  or  well  above  $1,500 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the 
United  States.  Including  those  In  the  armed 
forces  at  home  and  abroad. 

State  and  local  governmental  debt  of  ap- 
proximately $15,000,000,000  win  bring  the 
total  public  debt  to  about- $1,638  per  capita, 
or  approximately  $3,385  for  every  person  gain- 
fully employed  in  the  entire  Nation. 

Our  organization  still  believes  that  the 
hbillty  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  an  Individual, 
to  assume  additional  financial  burdens  must 


be  measured,  first  of  all,  in  the  light  of  Ita 
present  outstanding  obligations. 

The  second  test  is  ability  to  pay,  or  the 
relation  of  current  income  to  fixed  charges. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

For  the  first  7  months  of  this  year  the  total 
national  Income  of  our  people  averaged  about 
$11,500,000,000  each  month. 

During  the  3  months  ending  September  SO. 
the  Fedeial  Government  expended  for  all 
purposes,  including  war,  a  total  of  about  $32,- 
000.000.000. 

In  other  words,  the  entire  national  Income 
earned  In  57  days  was  expended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  a  period  of  90  days. 

What  was  earned  during  the  remaining  S3 
days  of  the  3 -month  period  was  available  to 
ou-  citizens  with  which  to  meet  living  oosts. 
education.  SUte  and  local  taz».  life  insur- 
ance, savings,  medical  care,  wealth  producing 
enterprises,  investment  and  other  private  fi- 
nancial obligations. 

To  once  more  ovei  simplify  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  approximately  0S.7  percent  of  our 
entire  national  income  during  that  00-day 
period  was  Irrevocably  aastgned  to  the  use 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Worst  of  all. 
$20,000,000,000  of  the  $22,000,000,000  toUl.  was 
for  the  waging  of  war,  an  almost  totally  de- 
structive wealtb -destroying  enterprise. 

In  the  light  of  these  facu  It  must  be  glar- 
ingly apparent  that  there  Is  need  fcr  a  com- 
plete about-face  In  the  Federal  fiscal  policy 
of  oar  Nation. 

We  have  passed  the  point  where  we  can 
dismiss  the  crushing  impact  of  the  steadily 
mounting  tax  bill  with  the  platltudlncua 
statement  that  "the  war  must  be  won  at  any 
price." 

We  are  approaching  the  point  where  the 
combined  cost  of  winning  the  war  and  main- 
taining our  elaborate  structure  of  Federal 
Government  has  reached  a  level  close  to  that 
at  which  the  price  of  these  combined  activi- 
ties may  destroy  the  structure  we  are  seeking 
to  preserve. 

Until  Government,  as  the  applicant  (or 
funds,  submits  to  its  bankers — the  Ameri- 
can people — a  crystal -clear  statement  that 
It  has  pared  the  cost  of  ita  activities.  Includ- 
ing those  of  winning  the  war.  to  the  mlnl- 
miun  consistent  with  victory.  It  Is  more  patri- 
otic to  oppose  added  tax  burdens  than  to 
support  them.  To  blindly  dole  out  <nu  sub- 
stance merely  because  we  have  been  UM  that 
is  the  price  that  we  most  pay.  Is  to  merely 
speed  the  cycle  of  seU-<lestroylng  flnameial 
folly  In  which  we  are  revelli^. 

It  has  been  truly  aaU  that  to  thtis  destroy 
the  founaatlons  of  the  Nation  we  now  defend 
en  many  fronts,  is  to  make  a  grim  parody  at 
the  tragic  sacrifice  which  war  entails. 

It  is  therefoe  the  opinion  of  this  ngantia- 
tlon  representing  the  agricultural,  comncr- 
clal,  and  Industrial  activities  of  the  State  ot 
Idaho,  that  Congress  ahould  first  of  all  de- 
termine a  basic  fiscal  policy  (or  the  Nation. 
Such  a  policy  should  be  based  upon  a  long- 
range  view  of  how  the  wealth -prodticlng  fac- 
tors of  the  Nation  can  beat  be  husbanded, 
since  it  Is  apparent  tliat  even  the  present 
national  debt  will  strain  our  tax-paying  abil- 
ity for  generations  to  oome. 

A  prosperous  nation  can  pay  generously  (or 
government  but  an  Impoverished  country  can 
be  destroyed  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  even  a 
minimum  of  government. 

A  basic  fiscal  policy  (or  the  Nation  would 
fearlessly  face  the  fact  that  ability  to  pay  Is 
the  first  measure  of  equity  in  taxation. 

Under  this  test,  all  who  enjoy  Increased 
net  incomes  arising  from  wartime  activity 
would  contribute  their  increased  share  d  the 
cost  of  Government,  whether  the  additional 
net  income  was  the  result  of  their  labor. 
their  investments,  sales  of  their  asaeta,  or 
appreciation  of  values. 

Such  a  fiscal  policy  should  Include  a  fear- 
less scrutiny  of  the  costs  of  Government  not 
directly  related  to  the  war  effort. 


Ji     ' 
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Of  the  $22,OCO,0€0.000  spent  by  Federal 
Government  during  the  past  3  months,  $2,- 
000  000,000  was  for  nonwar  activities.  Hew 
much  01  this  cculd  have  been  eliminated, 
th?  Congress  is  in  a  better  position  to  deter- 
mine than  we.  However,  from  almost  any 
street  corner  In  Idnho  governmental  ac- 
tivuif.5  not  essent;p.l  to  the  war  effort  can  be 
plainly  setn  Many  of  them.  In  our  humble 
cplnion.  were  not  even -"essential  to  peace- 
time Government. 

A  Federal  fiscal  pcllcy  must  encounige  the 
production  of  goods  and  services  since  theie 
is  no  other  source  of  wealth  from  winch  to 
maintain  Government  in  perpetuity. 

A  sack  of  potatoes  in  an  Idaho  field  will 
no:  pay  a  Federal  tax  bill  until  it  has  been 
ccnveited  into  dciip.rs.  AH  of  the  iplneral 
wealtli  of  Idaho's  mountain  ranges  WiU  not 
pay  for  one  round  of  machine-gun  bullets, 
until  enterprise  and  labor  have  ccir.binjd 
their  fcrces  to  chciij,o  some  of  It  into  money. 
Accordingly  a  fiscal  policy  that  is  not  con- 
ductive to  the  expansion  of  wealth-producing 
activities,  or  that  gives  preference  to  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  in  the  post-war 
period  over  encouragement  of  Individual, 
private  enterprises  cannot  be  considered 
sound  from  any  standpoint. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  us  to  under- 
take to  formulate  the  details  of  a  revenue 
program  that  will   meet  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  national  economy  as  diverse  as 
..  that  cf  the  United  States. 

We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  In  urging 
thai  e  determination  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy 
must  precede  the  more  or  less  technical  and 
mathematical  problem  of  fixing  rates,  deduc- 
tions, allowances,  exemptions,  and  the  like. 
We  repeat  that  C!ongress  should  first  de- 
termine the  Irreducible  minimum  cost  of 
Government  In  a  period  of  global  war.  This 
should  be  defensible  against  the  most  search- 
ing scrutiny  and  the  most  relentless  attack; 
It  should  be  realistic  and  based  upon  a 
courageous  realization  that  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  any  governmental  activity  that 
serves  only  to  provide  employment  for  in- 
dividuals who  might  better  be  employed  in 
prosecuting  the  war  effort. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  a  true  picture  of 
what  Government  expenditures  must  be,  as 
distinguished  from  what  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment believe  they  should  be,  the  total  tax 
bill  can  then  be  computed. 

We  endorse  what  seems  to  be  a  rather  gen- 
eral feeling  In  our  State  that  this  point  has 
not  yet  been  reached  by  Congress  In  Its 
thinking,  although  some  noteworthy  prog- 
ress appears  to  have  been  made  in  recent 
days. 

The  common  error  that  a  general  Increase 
In  national  Income  necessarily  means  that 
all  Individuals  and  corporations  have  been 
thu«  blessed  should  be  avoided.  An  analysis 
of  the  distribution  of  this  added  income  will 
disprove  the  asstimptlon,  as  a  moments  re- 
flection will  suggest  Individuals  within  our 
own  circle  of  acquaintances  who  have  not 
BO  benefited. 

It  is  probably  much  less  Important  in  the 
final  analysis  whether  a  tax  levy  is  to  be 
11  or  »5,  as  it  is  to  determine  the  severity 
with  which  the  tax  falls  upon  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer.  We  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  It  Is  possible  to  destroy  a  nation 
through  taxation.  Just  as  It  is  pos.«lble  to 
wipe  out  a  business,  a  farm,  an  Industry,  or 
a  herd  of  livestock. 

Taxation  as  a  weapon  to  effect  social  re- 
form. Increasingly  evident  In  recent  years, 
deserves  the  critical  attention  of  Congress. 
To  exact  a  tax  for  prosecution  of  the  war. 
when  Its  purpose  Is  plainly  indicated.  Is  a 
defensible  governmental  act. 

To  levy  a  tax  of  the  same  severity  under 
the  guise  of  providing  for  the  social  security 
of  the  citizens,  borrow  the  funds  so  garnered 
for  the  waging  of  war,  and  secure  the  loan 


with  a  promise  to  pay  at  some  later  date  out 
of  funds  to  be  raised  at  that  time  by  another 
tax  is  utterly  Indefensible. 

It  Is  based  upon  the  false  and  ridiculous 
assumption  that  a  majority  of  our  people  are 
selfish  enough  to  prefer  to  pay  a  ta.t  labeled 
"Insurance  for  me"  rather  than  one  plainly 
marked  "to  waee  war  for  us." 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  our  opinion  thrit  our 
citizens  m  all  walks  of  life  will  gladly  meet 
an  equitable  tax  program  levied  with  full 
recognition  of  their  ability  to  pay,  that  con  be 
shown  to  be  needed  solely  for  the  purpo.-^e  of 
maintaining  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
government  while  we  are  engaged  in  a  el'  bal 
war  and  that  will  permit  the  mainter.aMce  of 
a  sound  economy  in  the  Nation  with  sufficient 
reserves  to  meet  the  impact  of  ref^djustment 
and  conversion  at  the  end  of  the  present  war. 
Earl  W.  Murfhy. 
Sccretaiy,  Idaho  State  Chamber 

of  Comnercc. 


National    Cemeteries    Should    Be 
Established  in  Every  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 

or   DE1.AW.\RE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1.  1943 

Mr.  WILLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  at  a  re- 
cent conference  with  Members  from  the 
various  States  in  which  ao  national  cem- 
eteries have  been  established,  It  was  the 
general  view  that  legislation  should,  be 
enacted  at  an  early  date  so  that  plans 
can  be  made,  sites  acquired  and  pre- 
pared, architectural  plans  drawn,  and 
work  begun  in  order  that  the.se  national 
shrines  will  be  in  readiness  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  neare.st  relatives  for  tl.e 
return  of  our  dead  to  their  native  States 
immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  hos- 
tilities. In  order  to  aid  the  accompli.'-h- 
ment  of  this  purpose  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  the  Secretaray  cf 
War  is  authorized  and  directed  to  acqu.re, 
by  donatiof!,  purchpse.  condemnation,  or 
otherwise.  In  each  State  in  which  there  is 
not  situated  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  a  national  cemetery,  a  stiitable  site 
at  or  near  the  State  capital  for  the  establish- 
ment thereon  of  a  national  cemetery. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized 
to  acquire,  by  donation,  purchase,  condemna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  in  States  (including  the 
District  of  Columbia)  having  a  population  of 
500  000  or  more,  and  in  the  Territcries.  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  (1)  suit- 
able sites  for  the  establishnient  therecn  of 
such  additional  national  cemcntenes,  and 
(2)  land  adjoining  existing  rational  ceme- 
teries for  tlie  extension  of  such  n;Uional 
cemeteries,  as  the  Socrctary  of  '.V.ir  may  de- 
termine to  be  needed  for  the  burial  of  war 
veterans. 

Sec.  8.  Upon  the  acquisition  cf  such  land 
by  the  United  States,  the  Secrctr.ry  cf  War 
Is  authoBizod  and  directed  to  esta'^liih  there- 
on national  cemeteries,  and  to  provide  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  such  national 
cemeteries. 

Sec.  4.  The  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  a  national  cemetery  in  every  State,"  ap- 
proved June  29,  1938  (U.  S.  C,  1940  ed  ,  title 
24,  sec.  271a),  is  hereby  repealed. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  attention  of  Members 
is  also  called  to  remarks  which  appeared 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.al 
Record,  pare  A42e6,  which  contain  more 
details' d  iiiformation  upon  the  subject. 

No  part  of  our  war  effort  is  closer  to 
the  hearts  cf  the  fathers,  mothers,  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  our  servicemen  and 
women  than  that  of  providing  suitable 
burial  shrines  for  thos-?  who  mvM  pay 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  this  £,lobal  con- 
flict. 


Daingerfield    Steel    Plant — Recentraliza- 
tion  of  Steel  Plants  in  Uruted  States 


REMARKS 

OF. 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcndai',  October  25, 1943 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  effort 
i.=;  bem::  made  to  obtain  approval  through 
the  War  Production  Board  of  a  steel  mill 
at  Daingcrfield,  Tex.,  in  the  district  I 
lepresent.  Our  people,  the  Lone  Star 
Steel  Co.,  have  already  constructed  the 
coke  ovens,  78  in  number,  and  also  a 
blast  furnace,  and  we  are  now  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  approval  of  the  steel  mill 
to  start  the  production  of  steel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  in  the  spring  of 
1940  the  couise  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
culminating  in  the  downfall  of  France, 
made  urgently  necessary  a  great  speed- 
in?  up  of  the  national  defea-^e  pi-ojram, 
a  dcci.sicn  was  made  by  our  Government 
to  provide  an  expansion  of  lO.OOO.OCO 
tons  in  the  productive  capacity  of  steel. 
The  money  cc.st  of  this  expansion  pro- 
pram  was  estimated  to  be  about  $1,000  - 
000  000. 

The  leaders  of  the  steel  industry  con- 
tended tliat  no  such  expansion  was  need- 
ed. They  protested  vehemently  against 
it.  They  failed  to  realize,  however,  hew 
tremendous  the  demands  for  steel  would 
be  in  accomplishing  our  rearmament. 

STEEL    NEED    tJKCENT 

How  .crent  the  need  for  steel  still  is,  is 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  from 
Pittsburgh,  dated  October  10,  1943: 

Raw  s*ec!  output  for  the  country  last  week 
increased  one-half  point  to  100.5  percent  "■ 
of  rated  capacity.  This  marks  a  new  high  for 
the  war.  Indications  already  are  that  this 
experience  will  be  matched  or  exceeded  this 
w>-?k. 

Steel-ingot  output  In  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict likewise  increased  last  v;eek,  m;;-.  ing  up 
one-half  point  to  102  5  percent  cf  rated  ca- 
pacity. This  experience  matched  the  high 
p.int  reach-rd  a  few  weeks  agi.  The  psr- 
centage  of  cperaticn  figures  for  the  ccuiitry, 
as  well  cs  this  district,  are  all  the  more 
significant  because  of  the  recent  increaac  In 
rated  steel  Ingot  capacity. 

While  raw  steel  production  was  gaining  last 
week,  there  appeared  to  be  no  abatement  in 
the  tremendous  volume  of  fresh  steel  orders. 
As   has   been   the   case   for   weeks,   the   pre- 


dominating steel  products  were  plates,  sheets 
and  bars. 

The  plate  and  sheet  situation  last  week 
became  tighter  than  ever,  and  was  forcing 
the  War  Production  Board  to  advise  steel 
mills  to  accept  a  greater  volume  of  plate 
orders  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case. 

As  matters  stand  now,  the  substantial  vol- 
ume of  unscheduled,  but  properly  certified, 
plate  and  sheet  tonnage  will  be  put  on  mill 
order  books,  even  though  this  tonnage  causes 
the  acceptance  rate  to  be  greater  Uiau  110 
percent  of  the  W.  P   B.  directive. 

STEEL  BRANCH   ESTABLISHED 

Very  wisely,  in  spite  of  all  their  pro- 
tests, the  Government  authorities  per- 
sisted in  carrying  out  the  expansion 
program.  To  guide  and  direct  it  an 
Iron  and  Steel  Branch  v.-as  set  up  in  the 
Oflace  of  Production  Management,  Ex- 
perienced steelmen  from  all  the  big  com- 
panies were  drafted  to  serve  on  it;  many 
of  them  were  and  still  are  on  a  dollar-a- 
year  basis. 

The  pressure  for  more  steel  became 
so  great  that  the  primary  object  came 
to  be  to  get  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
To  the  members  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Branch  the  quickest  way  to  get  more 
steel  appeared  to  be  to  expand  existing 
plants.  It  is  just  possible  that  their 
affiliations  with  the  big  companies  may 
have  had  some  influence  on  their  views. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  course  adopted 
was  to  add  new  steel-making  capacity 
to  existing  plants  in  the  congested 
northern  area. 

STEEL  INDUSTHT  CONGESTED 

Pew  people  realize  how  great  the  geo- 
graphical concentration  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry actually  is.  Before  the  war 
nearly  90  percent  of  all  the  steel  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  was  made  in 
four  or  five  States  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

This  was  a  bad  thing  for  the  country. 
In  the  first  place,  virtually  the  entire 
industry  was  dependent  upon  one  source 
of  ore.  That  ore  had  to  be  transported 
a  thousand  miles  or  more  from  mines  to 
mills,  over  a  vulnerable  shipping  route 
closed  by  ice  5  to  7  months  every  year. 
Interruption  to  that  supply  of  ore.  which 
might  result  from  one  of  a  dozen  causes, 
would  shut  down  almost  the  entire  steel 
industry  of  the  country. 

In  the  second  place,  the  great  concen- 
tration of  plants  increased  and  intensi- 
fied difiBculties  of  manpower  and  other 
problems. 

Third,  the  long  hauls  of  finished  prod- 
ucts to  war  industries  all  over  the  coun- 
try placed  a  tremendous  and  very  unnec- 
essary burden  upon  the  already  over- 
loaded transportation  systems  of  the 
country. 

DECENTRALIZATION    OPPOSED 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  rea- 
sons why  such  a  concentration  of  steel- 
making  facilities  was  a  bad  thing. 
Nevertheless  the  members  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Branch — and  later,  those  of 
the  successor  organization,  the  Steel 
Division  of  the  War  Production  Board — 
did  nothing  and  they  intended  to  do 
nothing  to  alleviate  this  situation. 

Only  through  strenuous  efforts  and 
extreme  pressure  was  authorization  re- 


luctantly granted  to  construct  a  steel 
plant  at  Fontana,  Calif.,  another  at 
Provo,  Utah,  and  a  blast-furnace  plant 
at  Daingerfield,  Tex.  A  few  smaller  ex- 
pansions were  authorized  for  plants  in 
the  South  and  West,  but  control  of  all  of 
them  was  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
big  companies. 

BIG   COMPANIES  CONTROL 

Remarkable  as  is  the  geographical 
concentration  of  steel-making  facilities, 
the  industrial  concentration  is  even  more 
astoimding.  If  you  name  seven  or  eight 
big  companies  you  will  name  practically 
all  the  steel  producers  in  the  United 
States.  Here  they  are:  United  States 
Steel.  Bethlehem.  Republic,  Jones  & 
Laughlin,  American  Rolling  Mills, 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube,  National 
Steel.  The  others,  great  and  small,  are 
mostly  subsidiaries. 

Deliberately  or  not,  the  steel-expan- 
sion program  was  designed  and  executed 
in  such  a  way  that  most  of  the  increase 
went  to  these  same  big  companies.  Ev- 
ery effort  was  made  to  avoid  awarding 
any  of  it  to  newcomers  in  the  field,  the 
excuse  being  that  these  had  neither  the 
organizations,  the  facilities,  or  the 
know  how  to  get  quickly  into  produc- 
tion. Peculiarly  enough,  it  is  the  very 
plants  built  by  these  newcomers  that 
have  come  first  into  operation  or  are 
nearest  completion.  In  spite  of  many 
handicaps  and  much  opposition,  the 
Kaiser  plant  at  Fontana  came  into  pro- 
duction well  ahead  of  many  of  its  com- 
petitors; similarly,  the  Lone  Star  Steel 
Co.'s  blast-furnace  plant  at  Dainger- 
field— the  stepchild  of  the  expansion 
program — will  be  finished  no  later  than 
similar  or  smaller  plants  being  con- 
structed by  big  steel  companies.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  being  built  at  lower  cost 
per  ton  of  annual  capacity. 

BIO   COMPANIES   FAVORED 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  On 
a  dollar  basis,  the  steel-expansion  pro- 
gram has  cost  about  $1,250,000,000.  Of 
this,  approximately  75  percent  has  been 
awarded  to  the  eight  big  companies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mead  report  (Congres- 
sional Record,  February  4, 1943) ,  53  per- 
cent has  been  awarded  to  three  com- 
panies— United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  and  Re- 
public Steel  Corporation. 

On  a  tonnage  basis  the  total  expansion 
in  steel -making  capacity  for  the  United 
States  as  a  war  measure  is,  in  round 
figures,  as  follows: 

Tons 

Gross  Increase 9,750,000 

Net  Increase 8,000,000 

The  difference  of  1,750,000  tons  is 
partly  due  to  a  decline  in  bessemer  steel 
productive  capacity — about  750,000 — 
and  the  rest  is  due  to  various  causes  re- 
garding which  accurate  explanation  is 
not  yet  available. 

Of  the  net  increase  of  8,000,000  tons, 
the  following  went  to  six  big  companies: 

Net  tons 

Open-hearth  furnace  increase 5.341,275 

Electric-furnace  Increase 1,  617,  900 


Total 6,  959, 17S 


This  is  equal  to  87  percent  of  the  net 
Increase,  and  to  71  percent  of  the  total 
increase. 

The  increase  in  open-hearth  capacity 
distributed  to  five  big  companies  was  as 
follows : 

Net  tons 

United  States  Steel,  71  percent 3,  8M,  37S 

Armco 697. 000 

Bethlehem 420,000 

Republic sec,  000 

J.  &  L _ 70.000 

Total _ 6,341,275 

The  increase  in  electric-furnace  ca- 
pacity distributed  to  four  big  companies 
was  as  follows: 

Net  ton* 

Republic 1,  215,  000 

Carnegle-IUlnols     (tJntted    States 

Steel) 230,000 

Youngstown  Sheet  it  Tube 120,000 

Armco _.        52,900 

Total 1,  617. 900 

TEXAS  PLANT  POSTPOHCD 

The  proposal  for  a  completely  Inte- 
grated steel  plant  at  Daingerfield  was 
submitted  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
on  October  22,  1941 — over  2  years  ago. 
There  was  every  reason  for  prompt  ap- 
proval of  this  application.  The  raw  ma- 
terials— iron  ore,  coal,  limestone,  man- 
ganese— had  been  proved  to  be  there  or 
close  at  hand,  adequate  in  quantity  and 
of  the  highest  quality.  The  need  for 
steel  to  supply  war  industries  was  there; 
it  was  very  great  and  constantly  in- 
creasing; the  transportation  saving 
were  obvious,  the  great  advantages  of  lo- 
cation needed  no  demonstration. 

Nevertheless,  approval  of  this  plant 
has  been  postponed  again  and  again. 
It  has  not  yet  been  granted,  though  au- 
thorization for  construction  of  several 
similar  plants  has  been  extended  to  the 
big  steel  companies  since  the  application 
was  filed.  It  is  true  that,  urgsd  on  by 
the  desperate  shortage  of  scrap  and  pig 
iron,  approval  was  given  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  blast  furnace  plant  at 
Daingerfield  in  the  spring  of  1942.  Later, 
however,  a  determined  attempt  was 
made  to  cancel  this  plant — an  attempt 
thwarted  only  by  the  far-sighted  vigi- 
lance of  Mr.  Donald  Nelson,  Chairman 
of  the  War  Production  Board. 

BIO   STEKL    raOTBTC 

The  proposal  for  establishing  a  steel 
plant  at  Daingerfield  has  aroused  loud 
and  lusty  protests  and  complaints  from 
the  representatives  of  the  big  steel  com- 
panies. Every  comment  they  have  made 
has  emphasized  their  profound  ig- 
norance concerning  the  need  for  de- 
centralization of  the  steel  industry  and 
of  the  conditions  in  the  South  and  West 
that  favor  such  decentralization.  Their 
attitude  can  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
steel  plants  built  anywhere  in  the  West 
or  South  or  by  anyone  but  the  big  com- 
panies are  economically  unsound  and  a 
waste  of  money  and  materials.  Even  if 
it  were  economically  sound  to  build  such 
plants,  they  would  still  be  opix>sed  to 
doing  so  with  Government  funds.  In 
other  words,  in  their  opinion  wartime 
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expansion  at  Government  expense  is  all 
right  for  the  big  steel  companies  in  the 
North  and  East,  but  for  new,  independ- 
ent companies  in  the  South  and  West, 
It  is  all.  all  wrong. 

This  attitude  is  not  only  selfish  but  it 
is  also  thoroughly  unsound  from  the 
point  of  view  of  broad  national  interest. 
It  is  not  in  keeping  with  that  high  type 
of  industrial  statesmanship  which  hith- 
erto has  contributed  so  much  to  making 
America  great.  If  the  United  States  is 
to  take  and  maintain  the  commanding 
position  in  world  affairs  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  its  industrial  leaders  must  re- 
examine their  attitudes  and  principles 
in  the  light  of  their  resix>nsibility  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

HATIOIIAL    WTKLWUa    AT   ITrAXX 

The  welfare  both  of  the  country  and  of 
Its  people  cannot  be  served  by  favoring 
one  section  over  another,  or  by  refusing 
to  permit  the  development  of  our  natu- 
ral resources,  wherever  they  may  occur. 
This  war.  as  Is  well  known,  is  wasting 
those  resources  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
The  higher  grade  iron-ore  reserves  of 
the  Lake  Superior  region  are  being  de- 
pleted rapidly.  Within  a  very  few  years, 
unless  new  deposits  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  developed,  only  scat- 
tered high-grade  deposits  will  be  left 
In  that  area — most  of  the  ore  supply  will 
then  have  to  be  derived  at  higher  cost 
from  beneflciated  low-grade  reserves. 
High-grade  ores,  if  so  situated  that  they 
can  be  cheaply  mined,  can  stand  the 
cost  of  being  transported  long  distances 
from  mines  to  furnaces  as  they  now 
must  be  to  supply  northern  mills.  To 
transport  low-grade  beneficiated  ores 
long  distances,  however,  will  inevitably 
result  in  an  increased  cost  of  delivered 
ore  and  consequently  a  higher  cost  of 
the  iron  and  steel  produced  from  it. 

This  situation  demands,  therefore,  the 
development  of  high-grade  deposits  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
shifting  of  iron  and  steel  plants  to  loca- 
tions close  to  the  sources  of  ore  and 
coal. 

The  high-grade  deposits  of  coking  coal 
on  which  northern  furnaces  depend  are 
likewise  being  depleted.  The  movement 
of  coal  to  ovens  is  now  long  and  com- 
plex, and  is  becoming  more  so.  New 
sources  of  coal  must  be  developed  and 
new  plants  must  be  established  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

It  is  an  old  fallacy  that  it  is  not  eco- 
nomical to  move  coal  to  the  ore;  that 
the  ore  must  always  be  moved  to  the 
coal.  This  is  far  from  correct.  The 
controlling  factor  is  the  location  of  the 
market.  Either  the  ore  or  the  coal  can 
be  moved  if  it  is  moved  toward  the  mar- 
ket. Moreover  the  market  follows  the 
supply  of  iron  and  steel.  This  is  one 
of  the  axioms  of  industry. 

XDITOSIALS   QUOTED 

I  should  like  to  include  here  two  edi- 
torials from  a  mouthpiece  of  the  big 
steel  interests,  the  American  Metal  Mar- 
ket, regarding  the  proposed  decentrali- 
sation of  the  steel  industry,  and  also  re- 
plies which  appeared  in  the  editorial 
coliirrns  of  the  Dallas  News  and  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald,  as  well  as  some 


comments  of  my  own  concerning  them. 
These  are  arranged  in  chronological  se- 
quence. 

[Kom  American  Metal  Market.  New  York,  ol 
October  9,  1943] 

STEEL   BLOC POUTICAI,    BUNCOMBE 

An  interesting  Item  in  the  Washington 
news  this  week  concerned  a  meeting  of  74 
House  and  Senate  Members  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  steel-industry  decentraliza- 
tion program  to  work  toward  creation  oi  steel 
works  outside  the  present  centralization  in 
the  East  and  the  Great  Lakes  areas.  Fcrma- 
tlon  of  a  steel  bloc  for  that  purpose  wis  ap- 
proved by  the  gathering,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  calling  for  appointment  of  steering 
committees  of  botb  Houws  to  do  the  pre- 
liminary work. 

Senator  Tom  Com«au.t,  Texas  Democrat, 
told  the  meeting  that  the  W.  P.  B.'a  Iron  and 
Steel  Section  U  "owned  and  control  I  r^  by 
big  industry"  and  that  "every  man  »n  the 
iron  and  steel  section  u  out  of  some  b!g  com- 
pany— and  they  don't  want  any  more  ste**!  " 
As  for  the  first  quote,  the  statement  is  purely 
categorical  pUBe:  as  for  the  second,  the  Ben- 
ator  Is  talking  through  bis  lO-gallon  hat.  Of 
course,  there  la  the  question,  Jui>t  what  Is  a 
big  company?  Almost  any  steel  company  to- 
day is  a  big  company,  for  the  making  of 
steel  Is,  If  we  may  remind  the  Texas  Senator, 
necessarily  big  business. 

How  the  Texas  Senator  got  Into  the  gather- 
ing is,  of  course,  an  Interesting  phase  of  the 
story.  It  seems,  according  to  Mr.  Connallt, 
erection  of  a  steel  plant  at  Dalngerfield,  Tex., 
was  approved  only  alter  W  P  B.  Chairman 
Nelson  overruled  his  subordinates  (presum- 
ably on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Section  of  the 
W.  P  B.).  Now.  the  Senator  moans,  the  W. 
P.  B.  refuses  to  approve  allocation  of  steel 
needed  to  build  the  mill.  But  we  didnt  read 
that  the  Senator  was  aware  that  the  Texas 
plant  alone  was  not  singled  out  on  that  score; 
a  sweeping  directive  of  the  W.  P.  B.  halted  ail 
war-plant  construction  that  could  not  be 
finished  by  a  certain  deadline. 

Senator  Pat  McCAaitAM.  Nevada  Democrat, 
sponsor  of  the  steel-bloc  plan  for  the  decen- 
tralization of  the  steel-producing  capacity  in 
the  East  and  Great  Lakes  areas,  warned  the 
members  at  the  meeting  that  the  W.  P.  B.  will 
be  a  major  adversary  in  any  program  to  de- 
velop industries  In  new  areas.  He  asserted 
that  W.  P  B.  ofHclals  have  "a  cramped  and 
prejudiced  viewpoint." 

All  of  wlilch  sounds  like  so  much  political 
buncombe. 

The  plan  of  a  steel  bloc  to  set  up  steel  mills 
In  the  present  Industrially  starved  areiis  of 
the  country.  Instead  of  post  offices,  boils  down 
to  simple  iundamentals.  If,  in  the  post-war 
period,  we  are  to  operate  under  a  Govern- 
ment-controlled economy,  then  the  steel  in- 
dustry can  shelve  Its  worry  over  whnt  a  stcd 
bloc  mlghl;  do  to  Its  normal  growth,  for  It 
won't  have  anything  to  say  about  Its  own  af- 
fairs anyway.  But  If,  In  the  post-war  era. 
we  are  permitted  to  return  to  a  free  economy- 
It  Is  our  guess  that  any  politically  sponsored 
steel  mill  i^ected  in  an  out-of-the-way  eco- 
nomic spo"  will  languish  in  rust.  It  might 
br  a  gentle  reminder  to  the  embryonic  stet  1 
bloc  to  recall  that  in  normal  times  It  Is 
cheaper  to  make  steel  In  the  East  and  to  lay  it 
down  on  the  west  coast  than  It  la  to  make 
It  right  on  the  consuming  grounds.  Ihe 
same  would  be  true  of  Texas,  which  can  take 
steel  via  water  delivery. 

Is  it  the  plar  of  the  steel  bloc  to  erect  steel 
plants  tha';  will  necessitate  (1)  long  hauls  of 
raw  material:  (2)  Imported  and  relocated 
labor;  (8)  'ong  hauls  of  the  finished  steel  to 
distant  large -consmning  centers?  If  we  may 
once  again  be  fundamental  and  brief  in  sum- 
ming up  tie  present  growth  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry, we  would  suggest  to  the  stet-1  bloc 
that  the  present  set-up  of  the  Iron  and  steel 


industry  Is  the  result  of  economic  rather  than 
politi'^al  developments. 

As  for  the  contention  of  the  politicians 
from  the  west  coast  and  the  South  that  the 
steel  men  on  the  W.  P.  B.  have  thwaited  any 
plans  for  expansion  in  other  than  already  es- 
tablished steel  centers,  there  are  arguments 
galore  to  break  down  such  allegations.  In 
sliort.  the  advent  of  war  called  for  the  speed- 
iest expansion  of  steel  capacity  possible,  and 
the  common-sense  approach  was  to  expand, 
wherever  possible,  existing  capacity  where 
there  already  was  Integration  of  facilities  that 
could  more  quickly  fit  in  with  the  new  ca- 
paclty— not  to  speak  of  existing  brains,  ex- 
perience, and  manpower. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  members  of  the 
steel  bloc  would  seek  partly  to  build  their 
case  by  besmirching  the  members  of  the  steel 
Industry  who  have  been  serving  on  the 
W.  F.  B.  Some  of  the  allegations  that  have 
been  preuijitcd  suggest  that  the  steel  ln« 
dustry  has  stood  In  the  way  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  We  would  venture  that  there 
Is  more  nationalism  and  lem  sectionalism 
among  leaders  In  the  ste<.-l  industry  than 
there  is  tn  the  entire  steel  bloc. 

Eamcmlcally,  the  tt«el  bloc  hasn't  a  leg 
t<j  stand  on.  If  It  la  to  be  purely  political, 
akin  to  the  Senate-bom,  Senate-manipulated 
sliver  bloc,  then  we  would  urge  some  of  our 
other  Congressmen  to  rise  up  In  strong  pro- 
test. 

But  we  doubt  If  the  steel  bloc  Is  much  more 
than  political  buncombe,  for  which  there 
s'lould  be  little  time  these  days  In  the  busy 
Halls  of  Congress.  The  steel  industry  Is  too 
busy  making  steel,  perhaps,  to  worry  about 
the  plan  of  the  group.  But  If  the  steel  bloc 
should  persist  In  its  plans  to  make  a  political 
Ji-saw  puzzle  out  of  our  steel  empire,  then 
we  mivht  urge  our  eastern  and  mldwestern 
Congressmen  to  start  a  hot-house  orange 
bloc  to  initiate  the  growing  of  oranges  in  the 
industrial  East  and  Midwest  that  will  be  faced 
with  serious  dislocation  of  labor  If  the  steel 
bloc,  by  political  hook  or  crook,  should  really 
gc'.  somewhere — which  is  dubious. 

[Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News] 

SOTTTHWESTERN    STEEL 

The  American  Metal  Market  of  New  York 
(generally  accepted  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
steel  Industry  of  the  Nation),  in  its  issue  of 
October  9,  Jumps  on  Senator  Tom  Connallt 
for  his  recent  sUtement  that  steel-industry 
representatives  in  the  War  Production  Board 
have  opposed  the  erection  of  a  steel  mill  at 
Daingeifleld,  Tex.,  out  of  selfish  interests. 
ParticuJarly  does  Metal  Market  take  (jxception 
to  the  Senator's  statement  that  "e^ery  man 
in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Section  (of  W.  P  B.) 
is  out  of  some  big  company — and  they  do  not 
want  any  more  steel."  This,  it  states,  Is  the 
Senator  "talking  through  his  10-galion  hat." 
It  continues:  "Almost  any  steel  company  to- 
day Is  a  big  company  •  •  •  making  steel 
's  •  •  •  nccesEarlly  big  busiaesis."  Thus 
Metal  Market  belittles  the  Senator's  state- 
ment, and  then  winds  up  by  sub-itantlally 
admitting  the  truth  of  It. 

Tl  e  editorial  goes  on  to  state  that  "the 
plan  to  set  up  steel  mills  in  the  piesent  in- 
dustrially starved  areas  of  the  country,  in- 
stead of  post  offices,  boils  down  to  simple 
fundamentals."  These  fundamentals  are 
given  as  "(1)  long  hauls  of  raw  material, 
(2)  imported  and  relocated  labor,  and  (3) 
long  hauls  of  finished  steel  to  distant  con- 
suming centers.  ■  The  facts  are  that  the  hauls 
of  raw  material  to  the  Dalnserficld  plant 
v.ill  consist  primarily  of  ore  com  ng  frrm 
territory  within  5  miies  of  the  plant  and  coal 
coming  from  southern  Oklahtma,  an  aveias» 
distance  about  25  percent  as  ercat  as  that 
of  the  big  steel  industry  of  the  Nort  i. 

As  for  the  "long  hiuls  of  finished  steel," 
Metal  Ma.-ket  might  be  interefod  to  k-  c.v 
that  the  production  of  the  east  Te  i;.'^  si. el 
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mill  running  at  year-round  capacity  will  be 
liLs  than  20  percent  of  the  demand  of  the 
southwestern  oil  industry  alone.  The  "long 
haul"  is  the  one  that  Is  now  necessary  be- 
cause the  steel  must  bo  brought  to  the  South- 
west from  the  northern  mills  It  seems  to 
be  the  naive  assumption  of  Metal  Market  that 
a  steel  mill  in  Texas  would  have  to  ship  its 
ore  and  cc;al  from  Minnesota  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  sell  its  steel  products  in  the  Illinols- 
buio-Pennsylv«nia  region.  As  for  "relocation 
of  labor."  it  i.<  true  that  there  must  be  some 
rclocaticn  cf  skilled  labor  Tliis  will  be  true 
In  all  decentralization  of  Industry. 

Upon  the  r,risi9  of  these  "fundamentals." 
the  editorial  conclude.' :  If.  in  our  pr>st-war 
era.  we  are  permitted  to  return  to  the  free 
eroromy.  it  i>-  our  guess  that  any  politically 
eponsored  hUc\  mill  erected  In  an  out-of-the- 
way  ec;iiom.r  •.pot  will  languinh  In  ru*t  ' 
Plainly  citluT  M'tal  Market  ha*i  no  concrp- 
tUin  of  fc' u*hv.e«n-rn  economy  or  it  aMUm?» 
tl.al  It*  rradrm  have  none  For  lU  Infornia- 
tlon,  Chfi'rman  IVuiald  M  Nfl»<»n  hlmnelf  has 
KOIi^  on  nccrti  with  the  »tatement  that  the 
Mtecl  niill  cuKht  U)  be  built  at  the  Dalnger* 
fli-ld  Ujcation  to  strve  the  economic  need*  of 
the  rcKlun 

IiidMd.  Mttai  Market's  Ignorance  of  the 
entire  situation  ih  illufJtrated  by  It*  state- 
nient:  "Erection  of  the  steel  plant  at  Dainger> 
tlelcl.  Tex  waft  approved  only  after  W.  P.  B. 
Chairman  Nelson  overruled  his  subordinates. 
Now.  the  Scnuior  moans  the  W  P  B.  refuses 
to  aijprovc  allocation  of  steel  needed  to  build 
the  mill  "  The  facts  are  that  Chairman  Nel- 
son overruled  his  subordinates  to  permit  the 
construction  of  a  blast  furnace  and  coke 
evens  which  have  been  completed  and  are 
now  gcmg  into  operation  The  same  repre- 
sentatives of  the  steel  industry  in  W.  P  B. 
who  originally  recommended  against  the  blast 
furnace  have  now  recommended  against  the 
companion  steel  mill  that  is  needed.  Chair- 
man Nelson,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  has  not 
finally  ruled  in  this  last  matter. 

The  Metal  Market  editorial  ends  with  a 
mighty  bli-.-t  As  a  retaliatorv  move-  it 
threatens  tiiat  "we  may  urge  cur  eastern 
and  mldwestern  Congressmen  to  start  a  hot- 
hcu^e  orr.npe  bloc  to  initiate  the  growing  of 
oranges  in  the  industrial  East  and  Midwest." 
A  facetious  remark,  yes:  but  if  there  is  honest 
basis  for  even  a  facetious  comparison  between 
growing  hothoU'-e  oranges  in  Pennsylvania 
and  tlie  procUiction  of  steel  from  tlie  millions 
of  tens  of  ^.)cd  Texas  iron  ore  and  Oklahoma 
coal,  then  we  southwest erners  will  pull  in 
our  h'nns  and  call  it  quits  You,  reader,  be 
the  Judg,'  in  this  matter. 

IFrom  the  Dallas   (Tex  )    Tim.es  Herald] 

OPENING    OF    A   NEW    PERIOD   OF    GROWTH 

Th(  ac'.dre.-^p  which  was  made  by  fc^peaker 
of  the  Hcire  Sam  Raybup.n,  when  work  was 
started  on  the  iron  plant  at  Daingerfleld, 
included  the  following  paragraph: 

"Every  «^eciion  of  the  United  States  should 
use  its  natural  resources  ^nd  try  to  make 
it.'-eU  in.iepi-ndent  of  other  sections  We 
cown  here  -ire  ju.^t  heginninn;  to  find  that  the 
natural  resturces  of  our  State  are  so  v.' st 
an-,  so  varied  that  we  have  only  scratched 
th'?  surface.  All  those  natural  resources  we 
can  as  if  hy  magic,  turn  to  some  of  our  needs 
and  make  our  section  prosperous  and  self- 
sufficient   ' 

A-  one  of  the  highest  ofRcials  in  the  Gov- 
ernment In  V.'abhmgton.  it  is  necessary  for 
Mr.  Rayeuhn  to  think  in  terms  of  the  wel- 
fare cf  tic  K'itlon  as  a  whole.  Although  he 
spoke  at  Dalngerfield  as  a  Texan,  he  was 
national  in  his  viewpoint,  whatever  the 
northern  and  eastern  industrialists  may 
think 

In  the  est.ibli.shed  and  highly  developed 
mnnufacturing  areas.  Texas  and  other 
domin.:nt!y  raw  material  States,  who  are 
try;i  g  to  build  up  tlieir  industry,  are  thought 


of  as  breaking  away  from  their  logical  role 
In  the  national  economy. 

Those  regions  take  the  position  that  the 
Nation  has  reached  economic  maturity,  that 
experience  has  determined  the  role  that  each 
State  should  play,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
change  the  pattern  is  out  of  order  But  Mr. 
RATBrRN  is  too  farslghted  a  statesman  to  ac- 
cept this  theory.  His  remarks  apply,  not 
only  to  Texas,  but  to  any  other  State  that  Is 
trying  to  balance  Its  economy.  Every  raw- 
material  State  that  Is  building  up  Its  manu- 
facturing is  contributing  to  the  future 
growth  and  prosperity  of  tbe  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Any  group.  Interest,  or  region  that 
is  fighting  sueh  development  Is  an  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  the  national  progress 

A  reading  of  history  will  show  that  growth 
of  the  United  States  has  not  been  steady 
and  giadual  but  has  been  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  H)  to  speak.  As  new  dtscovcrleA 
have  come  at.d  as  bair.i'm  have  b**en  over- 
leuped,  spurts  of  new  and  rapid  Uevrlopment 
have  occurred 

The  growing  of  t^ibacco  In  Virginia  was 
among  the  firrt  causes  of  rapid  development. 
After  that  came  natloiutl  independence  and 
this  has  been  followed  by  the  opening  of 
the  Middle  West,  the  spread  t«  the  prairte 
region,  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  other 
western  areas,  the  California  gold  rush,  the 
building  -of  the  railroads  and  the  telegraph, 
and.  more  recently,  the  emergence  of  the 
automobile  and  the  discover}  of  vast  oil  fields. 
Scores  of  other  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  development. 

The  Nation  has  spread  from  the  Atlan  ic 
to  the  Pacific  Each  of  Its  periods  of  rapid 
growth  has  been  preceded  by  a  lull  that 
caused  many  persons  to  think  that  maxi- 
mum growth  had  been  reached,  and  each 
leap  that  the  Nation  has  taken  has  been 
viewed  with  alarm  by  older  sections  and  the 
more  established   interests 

Today  the  most  significant  tendency  in 
this  country  is  the  decentralization  of  man- 
ufacturing. It  is  a  tendency  that  presages 
another  of  the  periods  of  developm.ent  which 
have  characterized  our  national  history. 
States  which  have  attained  maximum  de- 
vckpment  along  raw  material  lines  are  tak- 
ing a  new  turn  The  era  of  log  cabin  pio- 
neering and  horizontal  expansion  has  ended, 
but  a  new  era  of  vertical  growth  is  opening. 

The  tendency  Is  being  resisted  as  have 
been  those  of  like  significance  in  the  past. 
But  resistance  will  be  futile,  in  the  long  run. 
The  most  that  the  opponents  of  this  new 
factor  in  our  national  progress  can  do  Is  to 
cause  delay  and  make  more  difficult  the  task 
o  farseeire  men  like  Speaker  Ratburn,  Con- 
presFPian  Wright  Patmaii.  Senator  Connallt, 
rnd  John  W.  Carpenter,  who  have  aided  In 
the  DaingerQeld  project,  and  other  leaders  .n 
Texas  and  other  p;<rts  ol  the  country  who 
refuse  to  accept  as  final  the  economic  pat- 
tern that  now  exists 

[Fiom    the   Dallas    (Tex  )    Morning   News   of 
October  19,  1943 | 

SOUND   INDUSTRY 

Cppo.siiion  to  granting  priorities  on  ma- 
tcr.als  for  the  erection  of  a  companion  steel 
mill  to  the  new  blast  furnace  In  east  Texas 
is  principally  upon  the  allegation  that  such 
an  enterprise  would  have  wartime  economic 
Justification  only,  and  that  It  would  be 
forced  to  suspend  operation  under  normal 
conditions.  To  this  end,  some  of  the  spokes- 
men for  the  opposition  have  had  much  to  say 
of  "the  long  hauls"  necessary  for  operation  in 
such  an  "uneconomic"  situation.  In  its  final 
decision  the  War  Production  Board  can  be 
depended  upon  to  heed  concrete  data,  but 
seemingly  some  Texans  have  been  listening  to 
the  adverse  arguments. 

Data  compiled  recently  by  the  Lone  Star 
Steel  Co.  for  its  brief  before  the  W.  P.  B.  show 
irrefutably  that  the  east  Texas  enterprise 
will  have  both  the  supplies  and  the  market 


to  produce  more  economically  than  the  large 
steel  industries  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Most  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  Industry  of 
the  Pennsylvanla-Obio-Indlana-Illlnols  area 
comes  from  northern  Minnesota,  though 
there  are  smaller  sources  In  Isolated  areas, 
notably  tn  upper  Michigan,  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  northern  New  York.  The  coal 
supply  lies  primarily  In  Pennsylvania.  West 
Virginia,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky.  The  aver- 
age coal  and  ore  haul  to  Gary.  Pittsburgh. 
Bethlehem,  Youtigetown.  and  other  large  steel 
centers  Is  several  hundred  miles.  Much  of  It 
goes  by  cheap  water  transportation  over  the 
Great  Lakei>.  but  a  great  portion  Is  by  rail, 
some  of  which  Is  through  dlfltcult  terrain. 
As  against  this,  the  Texaa  enterprise  has 
ntiUrlent  ores  for  60  years'  operation  within 
5  miles  and  a  source  of  coal  a  short  dtstanca 
away  In  nouihern  Oklahoma. 

The  Trxaa  enterprise  will  have  a  market  in 
the  Gulf  S^juthwest  several  times  greater 
than  Its  capacity.  On  the  basts  of  present 
riit^fi.  steel  shipped  to  principal  Texas  ron- 
suming  cent4-rs  from  (nitsldt  Industry  would 
avrraxe  llfl  30  a  ton,  whereas  the  aycragc  rats 
from  Duingerfield.  Tex.,  would  be  I7J9.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  new  mill  wotlld  save 
sftuthwestern  con«umers  more  than  M,000.000 
annually  In  freight  rstes  alone. 

If  there  are  any  baste  data  in  opposition 
to  the  Texas  enterprise,  they  have  not  yet 
been  presented,  Priorities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mill  f'hould  be  granted. 

FoKowing  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
editorial  In  the  American  Metal  Market 
of  October  22.  1943: 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  published  In 
Dallas,  Tex.,  by  the  A.  H.  B;lo  Corporation 
which  Is  shown  on  the  masthead  cf  that  paper 
as  the  oldest  business  Institution  in  Texas 
takes  strong  exception  In  its  Issue  cf  October 
1,4th  to  some  of  the  statements  of  our  edi- 
torial Steel  Bloc — Political  Buncombe  In  our 
issue  of  October  9.  Tut  unfortunately  the 
venerable  Texas  Journal  performed  a  bit  of 
selective  dissectinp  of  our  whole  editorial  pre- 
sentation, with  the  result  that  Its  own  con- 
clusions were  somewhat  astigmatic. 

It  i  .  of  course,  quite  understandable  that 
any  Texas  paper,  especially  one  so  long  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  Texas  as  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  should  take  up  the  cudgel  for 
home  industries  That  Is  the  proper  spirit  of 
enterprise  that  has  contributed  to  the  whole 
of  our  national  progress  But  we  as  a  national 
paper  regret  that  the  Dallas  editor  allowed  his 
deep-rooted  attachment  to  his  home  State  to 
seize  upon  our  ccntenttons  solely  from  a  local 
viewpoint. 

Our  editorial  of  October  9th  dealt  primarily 
with  the  proposal  of  a  steel  blcc  In  Congress 
to  launch  a  program  of  steel-industry  decen- 
tralization from  the  East  and  the  Great  Lakes 
area.  We  cited  the  Interest  of  Senator  Tom 
CONNALLT,  of  Texas,  in  the  program  as  stem- 
ming from  political  pique  over  failure  of  Texas 
Interests  to  get  final  approval  of  a  proposed 
steel  mill  at  Dalngerfield. 

We  took  exception  to  his  remarks  before  a 
meeting  of  74  Congressmen  interested  in 
forming  the  new  steel  bloc  when  he  asserted 
that  "every  man  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Section 
of  the  War  Production  Board  is  out  of  some 
big  company — and  they  do  not  want  any  more 
steel."  We  slated  that  the  Texas  Senator 
was  talking  through  his  10-gallon  hat,  and  In 
spite  of  tl.e  Dallas  paper's  editorial  effort  to 
poke  a  finger  in  our  critical  eye  we  still  in- 
sist that  the  Senator,  not  we,  was  ambiguous 
when  he  remarked  that  the  War  Production 
Iron  and  Steel  Section  Is  monopolized  by  blg- 
steel-company  men.  In  cur  editorial,  we 
went  on  to  say  that  his  remark  might,  in 
effect,  apply  for  steel  making  Is  a  big  busi- 
ness and  most  companies  engaged  in  it  could 
be  called  big. 

But  the  essential  point  of  the  dissenting 
voice  from  Texas  was  that  so  far  as  Tex^s  is 
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ooncemed,  our  strong  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gnun  at  the  steel  bloc  to  decentralize  the  steel 
industry  does  not  apply  We  hasten  to  u- 
s\u-e  Texas  that  we  did  not  single  out  that 
State  to  prove  our  point,  but  well  stick  to  our 
guns  on  the  general  premises  of  our  editorial 
of  October  0  that  you  cant  overlook  certain 
economic  fundamentals  such  aj  the  availabil- 
ity of  raw  materials,  labor,  and  consumer 
market. 

The  Dallas  paper  asserts  that  we  might  be 
Interested  to  know  that  the  production  of 
the  east  Texas  steel  mill  running  at  year- 
round  capacity,  will  be  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  demand  of  the  southwestern  ol  in- 
dustry alone  The  paper  states  further  that 
hauls  of  raw  material  to  the  Dalngerfleld  plant 
will  consist  primarily  of  ore  coming  from  ter- 
ritory "within  5  miles  of  the  plant  and  coal 
coming  from  southern  Oklahoma,  an  a  jrage 
distance  about  25  percent  as  great  as  that  of 
the  big  steel  Industry  of  the  North." 

To  these  assertions  we  can  only  reply  that 
after  the  emergency  demands  of  the  war  are 
ftilly  met  and  more  steel  is  available  for 
other  purposes,  let  Texas  go  right  ahead — 
with  private  money,  mind  you — and  set  up 
steel-making  capacity  if  It  can  interest  private 
money  In  the  expectation  that  the  invest- 
ment will  stand  the  impact  of  competition, 
which  is  tlie  spur  to  private  enterprise.  To 
Texas  and  every  other  State  in  the  Union, 
however,  we  strongly  point  out  that  any  at- 
tempts to  set  up  a  "pork  barrel"  program  to 
erect  steel  mills,  with  public  money,  should 
be  sununarily  opposed.  If  Texas  or  any  other 
State  can  throueh  the  initiative  of  its  indus- 
trial leaders  develop  latent  resources  toward 
sound  Industrial  expansion,  we  will  cham- 
pion such  efforts.  But  so  long  as  any  expan- 
sion program,  especially  In  times  of  emer- 
gency like  these  we  are  passing  through, 
smells  of  political  "pork  barrels,"  we  will  con- 
tinue to  try  to  air  such  smells  in  our  editorial 
column. 

The  Texas  paper  admits  that,  In  a  program 
cf  decentralization,  it  is  true  that  there  must 
be  some  relocation  of  skilled  labor.  "This 
will  be  true."  the  Dallas  editorial  states,  "in 
all  decentralization  of  indu'=try."  From  the 
latter  comment,  we  gather  that  the  Dallas 
newspaper,  product  of  the  oldest  (and  we 
assume,  private)  bu-incss  institution  in 
Texas,  is  In  favor  of  decentralization  of  in- 
dustry. This  view,  of  course.  Is  usually  held 
by  sections  of  our  country  that  have  no  in- 
dustrial empires  to  make  them  as  self-con- 
tained as  they  would  like  to  be. 

Meanwhile,  Texas  seems  to  have  recently 
enjoyed  a  fairly  proportionate  share  of  steel- 
capacity  expansion.  In  1938,  Texas  had  a  to- 
tal annual  capacity  of  raw  steel  of  3.860  gross 
tons.  As  of  January  1. 1943,  Texas  had  a  total 
annual  capacity  of  219,660  net  tons.  In  1938. 
the  Nation's  steel  Ingot  and  castings  capacity 
was  eo. 185.638  net  tons,  versus  "^^.743,170  tons 
on  January  1, 1943.  Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  expansion  of  steel  capacity  in  Texas  In 
the  war  years  has  been  eminently  greater 
than  the  average  expansion  for  the  Nation — 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  accessibility 
of  economical  iron  ores  and  good  coking  coals 
has  never  before  been  exploited  by  Texas  to 
•  noticeable  extent  prior  to  regulation  of  ca- 
pacity expansion  by  the  War  Production 
Board. 

The  Dallas  paper  points  out  that  War  Pro- 
duction Board  Chairman  Donald  Nelson  him- 
self is  on  record  with  the  statement  that  "the 
Steel  mill  ought  to  be  buUt  at  the  Dalnger- 
fleld location  to  serve  the  economic  needs  of 
the  region."  Mr.  Nelson  may  have  sufflcient 
reasons  at  hand  for  that  contention,  but  with 
all  due  regard  for  Mr.  Nelson  we  fall  to  see 
the  argument  for  any  steel  mUl  to  be  erected 
an  such  general  premises  before  the  war's  end 
is  in  slrtht  or  so  long  as  there  Is  an  emergency 
need  for  steel. 


Following  is  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  on  October  27. 
1943,  entitled  ''Politics  and  Steel": 

Recently  American  Metal  Market,  of  New 
York,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  steel  industry, 
charged  S<!nator  Tou  Connaixt  with  "polit- 
ical buncombe  '  because  he  Interceded  on 
behalf  of  the  petition  before  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  for  priorities  to  build  a  steel  mill 
at  Dalngerfleld.  Tex  .  and  especially  because 
Senator  Connaixt  said  that  all  members  o* 
the  facilities  review  committee  of  the  War 
Production  Board  "are  out  of  some  big  steel 
company — and  they  don't  want  any  more 
steel."  tiow,  in  reply  to  an  editorial  in  the 
News  defending  the  stand  of  Senator  Con- 
NALLT,  Metal  Market  sums  up  its  opinion  as 
follows . 

"To  thejie  assertlonE  we  can  only  reply  that 
after  the  emergency  demands  of  the  war  are 
fully  met  and  more  steel  is  available  for  other 
purposes  let  Texas  go  right  ahead-  -with  pri- 
vate money,  mind  you — and  set  up  steel- 
making  capacity  if  it  can  interest  private 
money  in  i;he  expectation  that  the  investment 
will  stand  the  Impact  of  competition,  which 
is  the  spur  to  private  enterprise  To  Texas 
and  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  however, 
we  strongly  point  out  that  any  attempts  to 
set  up  a  pork-barrel  program  to  erect  steel 
mills,  with  public  money,  should  be  summa- 
rily oppcjied.  If  Texas  or  any  other  Suite 
can,  through  the  Initiative  of  its  industrial 
leaders  develop  latent  resources  toward  a 
sound  industrial  expansion  program,  espe- 
cially In  times  of  emergency  like  tho.'^e  we 
are  passing  through,  smells  of  political  pork 
barrels  we  will  continue  to  try  to  air  such 
sme'.lB  in  our  editorial  column  " 

By  "pork-barrel  program  '  reference  Is  ob- 
viously made  to  the  application  of  Lone  Star 
Steel  for  a  Defense  Plant  Corporation  loan 
of  some  twenty  or  thirty  millions.  Does 
Metal  Market  know  that  the  big  steel  com- 
panies wlicse  policies  and  Interests  it  now 
defends  have  borrowed  more  than  one-qunr- 
ter  bllLions  from  R.  P  C.  and  D.  P  C  for  ex- 
pansions ;5lnce  the  war  began? 

The  Metal  Market  editcr  also  states  that 
"if  Texas  can  through  the  initiative  of  its 
industrial  leaders  develop  latent  resources 
toward  scund  expansion,  we  will  champion 
such  efforts."  Then,  will  the  ed;;or  con- 
sider these  claims: 

1.  Then;  is  enough  good  iron  ore  within  10 
miles  of  the  Dalngerfleld  plant  to  keep  it  in 
operation  for  100  years. 

2.  Ther<;  is  excellent  coal  for  making  coke 
In  southern  Oklahoma  only  a  short  distance 
away. 

3.  Therj  is  a  Gulf  Southwestern  market 
for  several  times  the  potential  output  of  the 
mill,  and  on  basis  of  present  rates,  consumers 
of  this  area  would  be  saved  more  than  $40.- 
000,000  annually  in  freight  alone.  Steel  can 
not  only  be  made  more  economically  at  tlie 
Dalngerfleld  plant,  but  It  can  oe  shipped  to 
Its  logical  market  more  economically. 

The  forijgoing  are  indisputable  iacts.  Tlie 
Dalngerfleld  plant  Is  projected  solely  upon 
the  basis  of  merit.  Not  a  single  claim  made 
for  It  has  been  disproved  by  those  on  the 
Facilities  Review  Committee  of  War  Produc- 
tion Board  (made  up,  as  Senator  Connaixt 
said,  of  representatives  of  the  big  steel  indus- 
tries) whc  have  been  opposing  It.  That  is 
obviously  the  reason  why  Chairman  Nelson 
reversed  the  committee's  original  adverse 
recommendation  In  the  matter  of  the  blast 
furnace  and  coke  ovens  that  have  now  been 
constructed  and  are  going  Into  operation. 
That  Is  th«  reason  that  Texas  people  believe 
that  War  l»roduction  Board  will  also  reverse 
the  committee's  findings  against  the  proposi- 
tion to  build  the  urgently  needed  companion 
steel  mill. 
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COMJ4INT8  UPON  THE  UDnOKIAL  IN  THE  OCTOBER 
10    ISSUZ   or  THX   AMERICAN    METAL    UARKET 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  entitled 
"Steel  Bloc— Political  Buncombi;"  which 
appeared  in  the  October  10  issue  of 
American  Mttal  Market  betrays  more 
plainly  than  anything  else  has  yet  done, 
the  profound  ignorance  of  the  l<?aders  of 
the  northern  steel  industry  concerning 
the  conditions  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  steel  plants  at  Dalngerfleld, 
Tex  ,  and  at  other  points  in  the  South 
and  West.  The  editorial  itself  lends  em- 
phasis to  the  statpment  of  Senator  Pat 
McCarran,  of  Nevada,  that  representa- 
t'ves  of  the  big  steel  companies  on  the 
War  Production  Board  "have  a  cramped 
and  prejudiced  viewpoint." 

Tliis  publication,  claiming  to  be  the 
leading  market  authority  on  the  steel 
and  metal  industries  since  1899.  would  be 
assumed  to  be  devoted  to  the  progres- 
sive development  of  steel  manufacture 
irrespective  of  the  fortuitous  circum- 
stances which  have  led  to  such  a  degree 
of  concentration  that  90  percent  of  the 
steel  industry  is  dependent  tpon  the 
iron-ore  reserves  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

EDITOR     PREJtrDICED 

The  abusive  lone  of  the  editorial  raises 
a  question  as  to  the  objective  attitude  of 
the  paper  and  suggests  advocacy  on  its 
part  of  e.'^tabhshed  institutions  rather 
than  an  open  mind  in  respect  of  meri- 
torious projects  that  might  in  jome  de- 
gree provide  new  sources  of  competition. 

The  editorial  states  that  "if  in  the 
post-war  are?  we  are  permitted  to  return 
to  a  free  economy,  it  is  our  guess  that 
any  politically  sponsored  steel  mill 
erected  in  an  out-of-way  econcmic  spot 
will  languish  in  rust."  The  entire  tone 
of  the  editorial  indicates  that  i',s  author 
is  doing  exactly  what  this  sentcr.ce  states 
he  is  doing — that  is,  he  is  guessing  about 
the  whole  subject.  He  presents  no  facts 
with  which  to  support  the  coiclusions 
which  he  draws. 

ABCND.^NT  ORE  NEAEBT 

For  example,  it  is  stated  in  the  edi- 
torial that  it  is  the  plan  of  the  .;teel  bloc 
to  erect  steel  plants  which  will  neces- 
sitate, first,  long  hauls  of  raw  n  aterials; 
second,  imported  and  relocated  labor; 
third,  long  hauls  of  the  finished  steel  to 
di.stant  large  consuming  centers.  Is 
this  statement  in  accordance  vith  the 
facts  of  the  case?  The  situition  at 
Dainserfield,  Tex.,  can  be  taken  as  indi- 
catmg  how  far  it  actually  is  from  the 
truth.  Here  the  steel  plant  s  to  be 
erected  in  immediate  proximit:;  to  the 
ore.  Sufflcient  ore  to  supply  tae  plant 
for  half  a  century  or  more  occurs  within 
10  miles  of  the  plant  site.  Compare 
this  with  the  average  haul  of  from  750 
to  1,000  miles  or  more  by  rail  ard  water 
over  a  route  closed  by  ice  several  months 
every  year,  by  which  iron  ore  h.  moved 
from  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  mining 
districts  to  the  northern  mills. 

The  ore  delivery  to  northern  plants 
must  be  crowded  into  a  6  months'  ship- 
ping season,  resulting  in  a  seasonal 
freight  congestion  and  the  storage  of  ore 
to  operate  northern  plants  during  the 
winter  months.    No  such  problem,  with 
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all  the  Investment  and  operating  costs 
involved,  exists  in  Dalngerfleld. 

COAL  FROM  OKLAHOMA 

At  Dalngerfleld,  Tex.,  the  coal  Is 
transported  by  a  simple,  direct  route 
from  two  mines  in  eastern  Oklahoma, 
only  225  miles  from  the  site  of  the  steel 
plant.  Compare  this  with  the  long  com- 
plex movement  of  coal  to  northern  cok- 
ing plants  and  furnaces.  Apparently 
not  even  the  leaders  of  the  steel  industry 
themselves  realize  how  extremely  com- 
plex this  movement  of  coal  in  the  North 
is. 

All  in  all.  the  assembly  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in 
Dalngerfleld  is  less  than  one-half  that 
applying  to  northern  plants.  The  as- 
sembly cost  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  freight  to  consuming  points  is  the 
true  measure  of  an  economic  steel-plant 
location.  From  such  a  point  of  view 
there  is  no  plant  in  the  North  so  favor- 
ably situated  as  Dalngerfleld,  which  is 
perhaps  giving  the  steel  industry  some 
concern. 

LONG  HAULS  IN  NOKTH 

As  for  the  movement  of  the  finished 
products,  the  distance  from  the.^e  north- 
ern plants  to  reach  southwestern  mar- 
kets is  as  follows: 

Miles 

Chicago _ _.        936 

Pittsburgh i,  345 

The  entire  production  of  the  proposed 
Dalngerfleld  plant  will  not  supply  more 
than  a  small  part  of  the  demand  in  the 
four  southwestern  States. 

The  fimdamental  strength  of  the 
Dalngerfleld  location  arises  from  the  fact 
that  its  market  area  comprises  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  proposed  steel  capacity 
is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  entire  indus- 
try. 

LABOR    BENEFITEO 

Establishing  a  steel  plant  at  Dalnger- 
fleld, Tex.,  will  give  employment  to 
capable,  reliable,  native  American  work- 
ers in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
plant  who  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  better  living 
than  they  have  to  the  present  enjoyed. 
It  is  true  that  the  establishment  of  this 
plant  would  make  necessary  the  impor- 
tation of  a  certain  amount  of  trained 
and  skilled  labor,  particularly  in  the 
cupervisory  classifications.  This,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  a  disadvantage, 
would  be  an  advantage  inasmuch  as  it 
would  relieve  the  perplexing  labor  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  in  the  over- 
crowded and  congested  manufacturing 
areas  in  the  North.  No  doubt  many  of 
these  men  would  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  move  their  homes  and  their 
families  to  the  Southwest  and  West. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  unwholesome 
congestion  of  labor  in  the  northern  steel 
industry  can  argue  successfully  for  its 
continuance  and  growth.  The  distribu- 
tion of  labor  on  a  healthier  basis  is  an 
outstanding  reason  why  a  redistribution 
of  industry  should  be  encouraged. 

There  is  a  manifest  desire  on  the  part 

of  important  key  men  to  become  asso- 

cia:ed   with  enterprises  free  from   the 

discoura«Tini?  atmosphere  in  overdevel- 
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oped  steel  companies.  Lone  Star  will 
have — in  fact,  already  has — a  large  list 
from  which  to  select  the  few  key  men 
that  will  be  required. 

SOtTTHWEST  MAXKXT  LAROI 

As  for  the  long  haul  of  the  finished 
steel  to  distant  consuming  centers,  care- 
ful market  studies  have  shown  that  the 
southwestern  market  can  absorb  several 
times  the  production  of  the  proposed 
steel  mill  at  Dalngerfleld.  What  the 
"steel  bloc"  is  demanding  is  not  the  estab- 
lishment of  steel -making  centers  in  the 
South  and  West  which  will  shjp  products 
to  the  North  but  only  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  productive  capacity  as  will 
partly  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  areas  in 
which  the  proposed  plants  are  to  be 
located. 

It  is  stated  in  the  editorial  that  the 
present  set-up  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  a  result  of 
economic  rather  than  political  develop- 
ment. This  is  only  partly  true.  The 
present  great  geographical  concentration 
of  the  iron  and  steel  Industry  is  not  a 
desirable  situation.  It  is  in  part  the  re- 
sult of  ace  dent;  in  part  it  is  the  outcome 
of  ignorance  concerning  the  existence  of 
extensive  deposits  of  raw  materials  neces- 
sary for  steel  making  In  the  South  and 
West.  Tlie  average  steel  man  in  the 
North  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the 
occurrence  of  iron  ore,  limestone,  coking 
coal,  and  other  basic  raw  materials  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  His  attitude 
Is  that  such  deposits  cannot  exist  since 
they  are  not  located  in  the  territory  with 
which  he  Is  familiar.  Like  the  farmer 
who  flrst  saw  a  giraffe,  he  insists  "there 
ain't  no  such  animal." 

WILL  REPAY  COST 

The  steel  plants  which  are  proposed 
for  the  western  and  southwestern  parts 
of  the  United  States  are,  contrary  to  the 
assumption  made  in  the  editorial,  the 
very  ones  which  have  the  best  chances 
of  continuing  in  production  and  of  re- 
paying to  the  Government  the  cost  of 
their  construction  after  the  war  is  over. 
The  saving  in  assembly  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  of  transportation  costs  on  the 
flnished  product  are  so  great  as  to  give 
these  plants  every  assurance  of  being 
able  to  continue  in  profitable  operation 
in  normal  times. 

The  statement  in  the  editorial,  "that 
in  normal  times  it  is  cheaper  to  make 
steel  in  the  East  and  to  lay  it  down  on  the 
west  coast  than  it  is  to  make  it  right  on 
the  consuming  grounds  and  the  same 
would  be  true  of  Texas,  which  can  take 
steel  by  water  delivery"  is  one  taken  by 
the  author  wholly  out  of  thin  air.  It  Is 
apparent  that  this  statement  was  made 
in  complete  Ignorance  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing iron  and  steel  in  Texas  or  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  is  no  steel  plant  in 
the  North  that  can  produce  steel  and 
deliver  it  to  consuming  points  In  the 
Southwest  as  cheaply  as  can  be  done 
from  Dalngerfleld,  To  contend  other- 
wise is  to  start  a  controversy  with  arith- 
metic. 

But  if  the  ateel  bloo — 

The  editorial  states — 
should  persist  In  Its  plans  to  make  a  politi- 
cal Jigsaw  puzele  out  of  our  steel  empire. 


then  we  might  urge  otir  eastern  and  mid- 
western  Congressmen  to  start  a  hothouse 
orange  bloc  to  Initiate  the  growing  of 
oranges  In  the  Industrial  Bast  and  M'.dwest 
that  will  be  faced  with  serious  dislocation 
of  labor  if  the  steel  bloc,  by  political  hook 
or  crock,  should  really  get  somewhere — which 
1    dubious. 

If  as  good  a  case  can  be  made  out  for 
an  orange  bloc  as  for  a  steel  plant  In 
Texas,  by  all  means  It  should  be  en- 
couraged. Nature  has  provided  the  raw 
materials  in  abundance  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  in  Texas.  The  enormous 
amounts  of  oil  and  natural  gas  now  being 
sent  from  Texas  and  surrounding  States 
to  the  North  should  be  retained  at  least 
in  part  to  build  up  a  permanent  local  In- 
dustry and  not  be  diverted  exclusively  to 
build  up  distant  facilities  the  products 
of  which  ultimately  find  their  way  back 
to  the  Southwest. 

NORTH  HAS  PROBLEMS 

The  steel  industry  in  the  North  has 
been  confronted  with  many  problems 
which  are  well  recognized  by  all  those 
who  are  faced  with  the  necessity  and  ob- 
ligation of  increasing  steel  production. 
The«^e  problems  have  been  intensified 
greatly  by  the  policy  of  putting  new  steel 
plants  in  the  same  congested  irea  in 
v;hich  they  have  thus  far  been  concen- 
trated. Theoretically,  it  may  be  true,  the 
most  rapid  increase  in  the  output  of  steel 
could  be  obtained  by  adding  facilities  to 
existing  plants,  but  practically  this  is 
far  from  being  true.  Dependent  as  they 
are  on  a  single  and  declining  source  of 
ore,  upon  a  manpower  situation  wliich  is 
daily  becoming  more  difficult,  upon  ob- 
taining coal  from  mines  in  which  condi- 
tions of  great  uncertainty  exist,  and 
upon  the  transportation  of  materials 
over  railroads  which  are  overburdened 
almost  to  the  breaking  point,  the 
northern  mills  can  give  less  assurance  of 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  increase  In 
production  than  new  mills  established  in 
newer  and  less  crowded  sections  of  the 
country  where  abundant  raw  materials 
are  available  and  readily  accessible. 

The  underlying  strengt.h  of  the  Daln- 
gerfleld project  will  be  evident  to  anyone 
having  the  experience  and  ability  to 
evaluate  the  economics  of  a  steel  enter- 
prise. 

The  subject  cannot  be  disposed  of  by 
such  uninformed  statements  as  are  con- 
tained In  this  editorial  and,  parentheti- 
cally, in  similar  articles  appearing  re- 
cently In  a  number  of  technical  publi- 
cations, whose  editorial  staffs  could  not 
have  given  serious  study  to  the  subject. 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BT  WRICHT  PATKAN,  M.  C.  AT 
DAINCERnZLO,  TEX..  OCTOBIR  S.  1B43,  AT  * 
CEREMONY  PRSCXDINO  THE  UOHTINO  DP  THI 
78  COKE  OVEHS  AT  THE  LONE  STAR  STIXL  CO. 
PLANT 

We  are  gathered  here  today  for  a  birthday 
party — to  celebrate  the  arrlyal  of  a  new  in- 
dustry in  the  State  of  Texas.  Fittingly,  the 
occasion  is  the  lighting  of  the  78  coke  ovens 
of  the  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  here,  just  outstds 
the  city  of  Dalngerfleld.  which  is  already  well 
along  in  the  construction  of  Its  flrst  units* 
representing  an  outlay  of  more  than  $a0X)00,- 
000.  The  buildings,  the  battery  of  ook* 
ovens,  the  smokestacks,  the  railway  spun, 
and  the  great  furnace  Itself,  taking  final 
shape  before  us  constitute  a  heartenlnf 
spectacle. 
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TEXAS  HAS  CROWN 

In  the  career  of  this  State,  there  have  been 
a  number  cf  turning  points— events  which 


not  only  In  this  part  of  the  country  but  even 
near  the  mills.  Ores  from  Minnesota,  Mich- 
igan, and  Wisconsin  must  be  hauled  as  far 
as   ca-stern    Pennsylvania.     Coal   for    malcms 


States  have  a  total  population  of  13,500.000, 
about    one-tcnlh    of    the    population    of    the 
country— nr.d     they     are     growing     rapidly 
Their  vcaiiv  ccnsumntion   of  steel   is  far  in 
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thrilling  history,  but  exciting  days  are  still 
ahead  What  premises  to  be  a  revolution  in 
our  economy   appears   to    be   Just   over    the 


■\.4     ^Vt  A     K1  ac^     fftTr\a  /«A       f  Vf  A 


economies  of  production,  and  on  the  market 
demand  for  its  products.  The  chaUenge  of 
the  future  must  And   us  ready.  If  dynamic 

'To'va*  lo  *r^  t-oirA  a    niarw  nf  IpAflprKhln  rorre- 


preclatlng  the  enormous  task — the  big  Jol^— 
before  America  before  the  war  Is  won. 

America,  since  Pearl   Harbor,   has  done  • 
rrncnifirpnt  lob      Pearl  Harbor  woke  us  out 
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TTXAS  HAS  CmOWN 

In  the  career  of  this  State,  there  have  been 
a  number  cf  turning  polntB— events  which 
have  molded  the  character  and  progress  of 
Texas  f' r  future  generations.  I  need  recite 
only  a  few  of  those  pivotal  dates  here,  be- 
cause Tex^ins  know  well  the  history  of  their 
State. 

We  mlpht  say  that  Texas  began — as  an  ex- 
tension o'  pioneer  America — when  Stephen 
Austin  eicabllshcd  a  colony  of  American 
families  in  tiio  year  1821.  We  all  know  what 
happened  In  the  strenuous  year  of  1836. 
Then,  the  fir>t  links  between  the  young  rail- 
roads of  Texa5  nnd  the  transportation  lines  lii 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  were  laid  In 
1873.  and  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  State  be- 
|an  to  fill  up  more  rapidly. 

Another  upsurge  In  the  population  and  the 
economic  growth  of  Texas  came  In  1901  with 
the  discovery  of  Spindletop.  the  Slates  first 
really  great  oil  field.  Petroleum  and  Its  by- 
products, and  the  wealth  that  flowed  from 
oil.  directed  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  to  the 
pcFslbllities  of  Texas  as  an  Industrial  region. 

Although  the  pace  cf  Industry  in  the  State 
accelerated  thereafter,  today  Texas  produces 
only  2  6  pcrcint  of  the  value  of  the  Nations 
manufactured  gocds.  although  it  contains 
49  percent  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
The  Income  of  Its  people  largely  comes,  as 
of  old.  from  Its  crcps.  Us  cattle,  minerals, 
and  forests— m  short,  from  Its  raw  materials, 
not  from  Its  processed  goods. 

Pt^NT   MASKS   PRCX;RESS 

But  the  autumn  of  this  year  of  world  war — 
1943 — marks  the  entrance  of  Texas  into  the 
Nation's  basic  Industry — the  manufacture  of 
Iron  and — we  hope  In  the  near  future — steel. 
It  marks  the  beginning  of  success  after  years 
of  strugrgle  to  break  the  concentration  of  steel 
production  exclusively  In  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Great  Lake?  States.  For  decades  the  steel 
masters  have  fought  against  the  decentral- 
ization of  their  Industry,  the  weakening  of 
their  monopoly.  If  the  Dalngerfield  project 
Is  the  entering  wedge,  helping  to  spread  the 
manufacture  of  steel  more  normally  through- 
out the  country  as  a  whole.  Its  backers  can 
lay  claim  to  rendering  a  service  to  the  Nation 
at  large,  not  Just  to  a  State  or  a  group  of 
States. 

To  what  can  we  credit  the  Government's 
recognition  of  the  Iron  resources  of  Texas 
and  the  advantages  of  a  steel  Industry  to  be 
located  here?  The  answer  is:  To  the  desper- 
ate wartime  needs  of  the  United  States  fci 
greater  output  of  metals  and  to  the  loyal, 
far-sighted  efforts  of  a  few  men  of  Texas. 

Let  us  take  up  these  points  one  at  a  time. 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  Dalngerfield  proj- 
ect to  the  production  of  the  machines  of 
war?  It  Is  not  news  to  say  that  our  country 
Is  In  great  need  of  vital  metals.  Including 
Iron  and  steel  products.  Railroads  of  the 
North  are  overburdened  In  hauling  raw  mate- 
rials and  munitions  en  crowded  lines.  If  the 
ccnstru'^tlon  of  a  p'ant  In  a  new  location  will 
tnare  evenly  distribute  the  load  on  our  rail- 
roads, that  fact  Is  of  Itself  a  powerful  reason 
for  building  it. 

E\.SZS  T»ANSPORTATION   LOAD 

A  Steel  plant  here  at  Dalngerfield  will  save 
80.000  carle)ad-days  a  year.  Another  reason 
the  Government  approved  the  project  here  is 
aafety — geographical  safety.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  iron  ore  smelted  in  the  North  passes 
through  the  Soo  Canal,  out  of  Lake  Superior. 
Tlie  strategic  menace  of  this  shipping  bottle- 
l»«:k  is  recognized  by  our  military  authorities. 
Jiist  1  month's  shut-down  of  the  canal  locks, 
bj-  enemy  action,  would  neutralize  the  entire 
niitlonal  program  of  Increased  steel  capacity. 
A  portion  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.'s  ore 
formerly  w.as  Imported  from  Chile,  but  sub- 
nirlne  action  early  in  the  war  has  almost 
put  an  end  to  this  movement.  • 

In  the  present  pattern  cf  the  steel  Indus- 
tr;/  i:ansportation  costs  keep  the  prices  high, 


not  only  In  this  part  of  the  country  but  even 
near  the  mills.  Ores  from  Minnesota,  Mich- 
igan, and  Wisconsin  must  be  hauled  as  far 
as  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Coal  for  making 
coke  travels  hundreds  of  miles  to  many  cf 
these  mills.  In  fact,  one  huge  comp.iny  i-s 
Importing  coke  from  Great  Britain.  Tnese 
very  ovens  that  are  being  lighted  today  will 
greatly  relieve  the  critical  ru'Ke  sltuat;un  In 
the  United  States,  thereby  making  an  im- 
mediate contribut.on  to  the  war  effort. 

RAW    MAT'IRIALS    ACCESSIBLE 

What  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  raw 
m.aterials  at  the  plant  of  the  Lone  Star  Steel 
Co.  at  Dalngerfield?  Gathered  here  today 
we  are  practically  standing  on  deposits  of 
over  50.000,000  tons  of  iron  ore.  enough  to 
provide  for  a  production  of  1.200  tons  of  pig 
iron  a  day  for  as  long  as  any  cf  us  are  likely  to 
live.  Another  150.030.000  tens  can  be  mined 
at  other  points  in  narthcast  Tc.xa.s,  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  of  th3  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

Steel  is  formed  by  the  interaction— at 
white  heat — of  iron  ore.  coke.  ai:d  linipstone. 
Coal,  of  the  special  type's  neec'ed  in  m;'.k'.ng 
ccke.  is  found  in  abundance  in  southeastern 
Oklahoma,  only  225  miles  by  rail  fn-m 
Dalngerfield — and  there  are  numennis  de- 
posits of  pure  limestone  within  2C0  miles  of 
the  plant.  The  importance  of  these  facts 
on  raw  materials  is  Just  this:  That  the 
assembly  freight  charge  entering  into  the 
cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron  here  is  $2.25.  as  com- 
pared to  86  to  $8.50  in  the  case  of  northern 
plants.  A  steel  plant  at  Damgerficld  will 
help  win  the  war. 

The  blast  furr.acc  section  cf  this  enterprise 
was  approved  by  the  War  Production  B-^ard 
early  last  year.  The  completed  project, 
which  is  being  pressed  for  early  approval, 
contemplates  the  construction  of  steel  fur- 
naces with  an  annual  capacity  of  500.COO 
tons  of  steel.  The  estimated  cost  to  com- 
plete the  project — to  include  the  steel -mak- 
ing facilities — is  $35,000,000  making  a  total 
Investment  of  about  $55,000  030  or  $60  000,000 
here  when  the  steel  plant  is  completed. 
The  War  Production  Board  at  Washington 
I  has  stated  that  essential  steel  requirements 
'  for  guns,  tanks,  and  other  military  and  essen- 
tial civilian  goods  now  more  than  absorb  the 
j  entire  steel-making  capacity  of  the  country. 
To  think  that  only  2' 2  years  ago  the  experts 
of  the  steel  industry  reported  that  there  was 
plenty  of  steel  capacity  for  any  po£.=ible  de- 
mands of  war,  on  top  of  our  normal  civilian 
consumption!  Manufacturers  of  guns, 
planes,  and  tanks  today  cannot  forecast  their 
production — upon  a  knowledge  of  which  our 
military  strategy  depends— because  they 
simply  don't  know  from  one  day  to  another 
whether  they'll  be  able  to  get  the  raw  mate- 
rials that  they  need. 

TEXAS    PLANT    NEEDED 

Those  two  statements  explain  the  vital 
need  of  our  counuy  for  the  products  of  the 
Dalngerfield  plant — now. 

But  iron  and  steel  production  in  Texa5  Is 
much  more  than  evidence  of  a  passing  war- 
time boom.  It  is  more  than  a  war-time  mo- 
bilization of  the  Iron  and  coal  and  other 
physical  resources  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
It  Is  more  than  the  construction  of  Ju5t  an- 
other blast  furnace  making  pig  Iron  or  an- 
other steel  plant.  It  means  the  creation.  In 
this  State,  of  a  jjermanent  great  Industry. 
plus  the  future  development  of  secondary 
manufacturing  plants,  which  will  utilize  for 
consumers'  goods  the  low-cost  iron  and  steel 
products  to  be  made  at  Dalngerfield.  It  sig- 
nalizes the  dawn  of  a  new  industrial  empire 
In  the  southwest. 

Five  States  In  the  Southwest  will  share  in 
the  benefits  from  this  local  Industry.  One 
saving  will  be  In  freight  rates.  This  region 
Las  been  paying  close  to  $15  a  ton  on  finished 
steel  products  from  the  North,  which  is 
easily  two  to  three  times  the  estimated  deliv- 
ery   ccjsta    from     Dalngerfield.    These    five 


St'.tes  have  a  total  population  of  13,500,000. 
about  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the 
country— and  they  are  growing  rapidiv 
Their  yearly  consumption  of  steel  is  lar  in 
excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  D.iingei field 
plant,  as  presently  planned  For  iiu-iance 
the  oil  industry  al^ne  consumes  annually  five 
times  the  ccntcniplated  capacity  of  steel 
pipe.  v;hich  vliimntrly  will  be  one  ot  the 
principal  produces  ol  the  Lone  Star  Steel 
Co.  Tliere  are  more  than  200  foundries  In 
these  States,  potenual  customers  for  the  ccke 
and  Iron  from  the  blast  furnaces  of  Dalnger- 
field. In  other  words,  this  vast  region  pro- 
vides an  ain{.,le  market  for  the  iron  and  steel 
to  be  produced  here,  in  peacetime  as  well  ai- 
war. 

In  adciition.  the  expanding  markets  of 
Central  and  South  AmL>rica  and  the  islands 
of  the  Carlbbe  m  Sf^a  uuxy  well  become  a  per- 
manent outlet  tor  American  j. reducers  in  this 
area,  creating  new  business  for  the  seaport 
cities  of  Texas. 

In  summing  up  I  would  say  that  four  l ac- 
tors indicate  the  future  expansion  of  the 
Daingcrlield  euter;:nse  and  its  usefulness  to 
Texas  and  her  four  sister  States  of  this  part 
of  the  cot'iury.  The  first  is  low  costs  ot  pro- 
duction; the  second  is  proximity  of  the  m.ar- 
kets.  which  ea.-es  the  traditional  burden  of 
high  freight  char[;es  paid  by  this  nrea  on 
commodities  manufactured  at  distant  points. 
The  third  factor  is  the  nearby  reserves  of  , 
cheap  natural  gas  for  fuel  purposes,  and  the 
fourth  is  the  a'oundant  supply  of  intelligent 
native  labor 

te:cas  citizens  credited 

Of  cour.-e,  a  great  achievement  such  as  the 
Introduction  01  the  steel  industry  to  the 
Southwest  could  not  have  been  brou;.tht  about 
without  the  vision  and  the  untiring  work  of 
public-spir'.'ed  Ifaders,  Twenty  years  ago 
J'-'hn  W.  Carpenter,  of  Dallas,  president  of 
the  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co..  became  inter- 
ested in  the  ptssibtlity  of  developing  the  ore 
deposits  of  east  Texas.  He  has  continued  his 
eflorts  in  that  diiertion  ever  since.  What 
you  see  in  its  infancy  here  today  is  largely 
due  to  the  unselfish  expenditure  of  his  energy, 
his  money,  and  his  time  in  studies  and  inves- 
tie;ation.  No  man  ever  worked  harder  or  more 
Intelligently  in  the  Interest  of  the  develcp- 
nient  ol  the  resources  of  the  Southwest  than 
Mr.  Carpenter  He  has  seen  his  dream  of  the 
twenties  become  an  actuality.    Mr.  Caipenter, 

1  am  rlad  to  say,  h;is  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  W.  W,  Lynch  is 
f.l.^o  entitled  to  a  large  .share  of  the  credit  for 
his  unceasin:4  efforts  assisting  Mr.  Carpenter. 

I  should  emphasize  today,  too,  the  forceful 
efforts  of  W.  O.  Irvin.  of  Damgerfield,  who  is 
also  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  as 
well  as  Dr.  G  H  Anderson  and  Dr  John  V  W. 
Revnders. 

Sp  aktr  S.^M  Raycurn  and  Senator  Tom 
Cor.NALiy  have  been  active  in  bringing  the 
ad'-anfages  of  this  project  to  the  attention 
of  officials  in  Washington,  particularly  to 
Donald  Nelson,  chief  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  who  gave  his  indispensable  support 
after  the  proposal  had  been  thoroughly 
analyzed 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  It  has  been 
a  keen  satisfaction  to  me  to  work  with  Mr. 
Carpenter  and  other  Texans  for  more   than 

2  years  in  gaining  consideration  of  the  plan 
by  the  War  Department  and  other  agencies 
cf  the  Government  But  without  the  neces- 
sary spadev\ork,  the  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  the  project  through  an  accumulation  of 
surveys,  maps,  cost  estimates,  and  other  en- 
gineering data,  our  efforts  would  likely  have 
been  in  vain.  This  exhaustive  preliminary 
work  was  initiated  and  pushed  forward 
through  Mr.  Carpenter  and  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Lone  Star  Steel  Co. 

SHOW   PIONEER    SPIRIT 

These  men  are  the  living  proof — if  any 
were  needed — that  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer 
lives    on    in   Texas.     This   State   has   had   a 
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tlian  1,800  pounds:  yet  It  has  a  fire  power 
e<]ual  to  6  heavy  field  howitzers  weighing  0 
teins  apiece.    Their  60-ton  tiger  tanks  are  ap- 


construction  equipment  and  supplies  in  great 
quantities. 

All  that  I  have  said  has  but  one  objective. 


producer  Is  being  ground  under  heel,  and  that 
Is  impo-:.sible  to  understand,  with  the  beef- 
cattle  industry  so  essential  In  the  national 
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thrilling  history,  but  exciting  days  are  rtlll 
ahead  What  premises  to  be  a  revolution  In 
our  economy  appears  to  be  Just  over  the 
horizon  The  roar  of  the  blast  furnace,  the 
clamor  of  the  steel  mills,  Join  the  chorus 
with  the  song  of  the  cotton-picker  and  the 
harvesting  machine,  the  sawmill,  the  oil  re- 
entry, and  the  cattle  on  the  range  The 
economic  self-sufficiency  of  this,  the  greatest 
of  States,  Is  being  advanced  by  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century  And  more  important, 
soon  American  tanks,  armored  with  Texas 
steel,  will  plunge  Into  th3  enemy  llne«. 

Today  our  soldiers  are  defending  them- 
selves or  attacking  on  55  battle  fronts  of  the 
earth.  We  listen  anxiously  on  the  radio  and 
scan  the  papers  for  a  scrap  of  news  on  how 
thft  battle  goes.  Most  of  us  have  sons  or 
brnth-rs  at  the  front  or  on  their  way. 

Sn  psrhaps  it's  too  soon  to  dwell  much 
on  the  post-war  reconstruction  Job,  and  the 
future  of  our  State,  when  we  have  Just  be- 
gun to  batter  our  way  to  victory  over  a 
ruthless  enemy.  The  urgent  thing  now.  for 
each  of  us,  Is  to  aline  himself  IcO  percent 
in  the  ranks  of  real  Americans— buying  War 
bends,  cutting  down  our  expenditures  to  pre- 
vent Infiation,  collecting  scrap  and  other 
precious  materials.  wf)rking  in  the  war  in- 
dustries or  training  for  a  Job  there — ac- 
centing gladly  all  the  slight  sacrifices  and 
Inconveniences  of  the  rationing  and  price 
control  programs — and  bearing  the  Increased 
load  of  taxes  without  complaint.  We  must 
make  ourselves  hard  and  fit  and  ready,  worthy 
of  our  fliers  over  the  Snuth  Pacific  Is'ands 
and  our  Infantry,  digging  in,  prepared  to  ad- 
vance. We  must  pay  the  price  for  main- 
taining our  free  povemment  and  traditions. 
Liberty  cannot  be  purchased  at  the  bargain 
counter. 

post-war  IMPORTANCE 

But  through  all  the  turmoil  of  war  some 
leaders — within  the  Government  and  with- 
out—are trying  to  plan  a  blueprint  for  the 
future  to  cushion  the  dlslcx;ations  In  indus- 
try that  will  come  in  the  period  following 
the  war  In  the  transition  to  our  normal  man- 
ner of  life.  We  need  some  planning  for  the 
restoration  of  peacetime  secuilty  and  em- 
ployment for  all— with  as  little  strain  as  pos- 
sible to  our  national  structure.  We  want  to 
avert  any  internal  danger  to  our  democracy 
while  we  are  concentrating  on  Its  defense 
from  an  external  foe. 

Two  days  after  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor,  President  Roosevelt  said:  "When  we 
resort  to  force,  as  now  we  must,  we  are  de- 
termined that  this  force  shall  be  directed 
toward  the  ultimate  good  as  well  as  against 
Immediate  evil.  We  Americans  are  not 
destroyers — we  are  builders  " 

The"  President  doe.?  not  lose  sight  of  our 
ultimate  goal.  The  war  promises  to  be  a 
long  one.  but  even  now  more  than  a  dozen 
Government  agencies  and  a  great  many  pri- 
vate organizations  are  studying  the  problems 
of  the  post-war  period.  The  purpose  Is,  first, 
to  meet  the  Immediate  questions  of  the  de- 
mobilization of  soldiers  and  war  workers  and 
the  reconversion  of  Industry  back  to  peace- 
time needs;  we  mtist  prepare  for  the  return 
of  our  servicemen  by  mailng  plans  that  will 
assure  them  Jobs  and  business  and  profes- 
sional opportunities.  Second,  it  Is  to  lay 
out  a  course  of  long-range  planning  to  reach 
and  maintain  full  employment,  to  develop 
our  national  resources,  to  redevelop  and  im- 
prove our  rural  and  urban  areas,  and  to  foster 
our  foreign  trade.  Every  element  of  our  in- 
dustry, cur  labor,  and  our  agriculture  Is  rep- 
resented In  these  groups.  Government  and 
private  business  are  cooperating,  with  good 
will  and  mutual  confidence. 

When  the  time  comes  to  put  these  plans 
into  execution,  the  Southwest  will  be  better 
prepared  to  take  its  part  In  the  forward 
march,  because  It  will  have  a  new  funda- 
men*!'.  Industry,  based  firmly  on  the  natu- 
ral  resources  of   this  area,  on   its   Inherent 


economies  of  production,  and  on  the  market 
demand  for  Its  products.  The  chaUenge  of 
the  future  must  find  us  ready,  If  dynamic 
Texas  Is  to  take  a  place  of  leadership  corre- 
sponding to  Its  size.  Its  material  advantages, 
and  the  historic  fiber  of  Its  people. 

That  Is  what  we  hope  to  offer  the  South- 
west and  the  Nation — leadership  on  the  road 
to  greater  abundance,  the  conquest  of  scar- 
city and  the  maintenance  of  America  as  we 
have  known  It.  Our  service  wJl  not  end  with 
victory  over  the  aggressors. 

OFFICraS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THI  LONE  STAH  STEEL 
CO.    OF    DAINGEaraXD    AND    DALLAS,   TEX. 

John  W  Carpenter,  president;  W.  W.  Lynch, 
executive  vice  president;  W  R.  Montgomery, 
secretary;  Viviene  Redllch.  assistant  secre- 
tary;  Nathan  Adams,  treasurer. 

Directors:  Nathan  Adams,  George  H.  Ander- 
son, Tyree  L.  Bell,  Gus  S.  Blankenshlp.  John 
W.  Carpenter.  L.  T.  Carpenter.  J.  N.  Edens. 
Fred  F.  Florence,  E.  B.  Germany.  Raleigh 
Hottenstlne.  W.  O.  Irvin.  R.  M.  Kelly.  E.  L. 
Kurth,  W  W.  Lynch.  Charles  R.  Moore.  Wright 
Morrow,  John  V.  W.  Reynders.  George  M. 
Sonfield,  Gus  F.  Taylor,  R.  L.  Thornton,  W.  C. 
Trout,  Walter  Wortham. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
the  occasion  of  the  hghtlng  of  the  coke 
ovens  recently;  also  editorials  from  news- 
papers relating  to  the  steel-mill  project 
and  some  other  statements  and  informa- 
tion pertaining  thereto. 


The  First  Imperative 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  WHiEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
I  broadcast  over  the  Wisconsin  radio  sta- 
tions on  October  29,  1943,  on  the  subject 
The  First  Imperative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  our  first  talk  of  this  series  our  subject 
was  the  five  imperatives,  namely — 

1.  The  Imperative  need  for  all  ol  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  enormous  task — the  big  Jot) — 

■  before  America  before  the  war  Is  won; 

2.  The  imperative  need  of  working  out 
complete  accord  between  the  United  Nation* 
In  the  war  effort; 

3.  The  imperative  need  ol  working  out  now 
complete  accord  between  the  United  Nations 
lor  the  post-war  period; 

4.  The  imperative  need  of  America  receiv- 
ing title  in  perpetuity  to  the  strategic  air 
and  sea  bases  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
which  we  have  occupied  and  improved;  and 

6.  The  Imperative  need  ol  all  America  to 
learn  and  apply  the  lessons  ol-  cooperation, 
tolerance.  Industry,  and  charity,  and  to  apply 
them  ever  Increasingly  now  and  In  tbe  post- 
war perk  i. 

This  filth  Imperative  was  dlscxissed  last 
week  in  our  aecond  talk.  Thla  evening  I 
want  to  discuss  briefly  the  first  Imperative, 
to  wit,  the  imperative  need  of  all  of  us  ap- 


preciating the  enormous  task — the  big  }ob — 
belore  America  belore  the  war  Is  won, 

America,  since  Pearl  Harbor,  has  done  • 
magnificent  Job.  Pearl  Harbor  woke  u"  out 
of  a  complscent  dream.  We  went  to  work 
as  one  man.  and  we  performed  a  miracle. 
We  did  m  2  years  what  It  took  Hitler  10  years 
to  c. )  We  did  it  because  we  h-ri  to  do  It. 
If  we  had  not  performed  as  we  did  we  m!ght 
today  be  an  enslaved  people,  like  those  at 
K:rway.  Denmark,  Czcchc>Eloval::a.  Poland, 
France.  Holland,  and  Beipium. 

Per  scmet'me  now  on  the  war  Iron:?  th'n^s 
have  been  going  "hunky-dory,"  as  the  boys 
Fsy  Italy  surrciidered  her  fleet  and  left  the 
Axis;  MacArthur  has  been  winning  battles  In 
the  South  Pacxflc  We  licked  f.-e  Japs  at 
Midway  ar.d  in  the  Coral  B"a,  V'e  have  re- 
captured Guadalcanal  and  part  rf  New 
Guinea  We  have  taken  Africa.  8!c  ly.  Sar- 
dinia, and  part  ol  southern  Italy.  We  have 
destroyed  many  German  product'on  plants 
and  iriuch  Japanese  shipping.  But  this  de- 
struction and  these  victories,  important  as 
they  are,  constitute  only  a  small  proportion 
of  what  must  be  accomplifhrd  b-fore  total 
victory  is  achieved. 

Recently  It  was  my  privilege  to  altend  a 
rcnlerence  presided  over  by  the  E'cretary  of 
W.ir  and  General  Marshall.  They  s^owed  ua 
th?  world  picture — a  grim  picture.  We  bad 
talks,  we  had  diagrams,  we  bad  moVing  pic- 
tures, we  had  statistics.  The  talks  were  by 
General  Marshall  and  other  officers,  as  well  as 
by  the  boys  who  were  back  Irom  the  battle 
Iron ts  of  the  war.  There  was  demonstrated  to 
us  the  enormous  problem  before  us — the  need 
lor  not  slowing  down  In  our  production  of 
locd?tulTs  and  war  materials:  the  Imperative 
need  of  keeping  the  homefront  unified. 
There  came  to  all  of  u»  a  new  realtnatlcn  cf 
the  enormous  ta^k  confronting  America  be- 
lore the  war  can  be  won. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  Americans  have  to 
see  bombs  falling  on  our  soil  before  we  fully 
realize  the  seriousness  ol  the  Job  ahead  of  us 
belore  this  war  is  won.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  going  to  be  a  let-down  In  the  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs,  or  In  otir  lactories  pro- 
ducing the  munitions  and  sinews  of  war.  If 
there  is  any  indication  anywhere  ol  such  a 
let -down,  let  us  arise  as  we  did  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  stamp  It  out.  We  must  not  let 
It  gtt  a  foothold — not  an  Inch. 

I  fear  that  some  ol  lu  have  been  getting 
the  impression  that  the  war  will  be  over  In 
a  few  months.  Every  time  we  gain  another 
mile  or  win  another  victory,  we  hear  some- 
one say.  "Well,  it  will  soon  be  over." 

Now  what  are  the  facta?  Let  us  take  the 
European  situat'.on  first. 

Willie  our  man  are  pressl  \g  northward  to- 
ward Rome,  and  while  the  I  usslans  are  forc- 
i  Ing  the  Germans  back  In  .^.ussia.  Hitler  Is 
contracting  his  lines.  It  has  been  definitely 
stated  that  Hitler's  army  today.  In  spite  of 
his  losses.  Is  as  big  and  as  well -equipped,  and 
as  efficient  as  It  was  when  he  entered  the 
war.  His  airplane  production  has  rot  been 
seriously  impeded.  He  has  over  300.000.000 
people  to  draw  his  workmen  from.  Our 
bombing  of  his  cities  has,  to  date,  not  de- 
stroyed over  5  percent  of  his  crpaclty.  Hla 
food  supply  Is  adequate — far  better  than  It 
was  in  1918.  The  morale  of  the  German 
people  Is  excellent.  There  Is  no  evidence  of 
any  civilian  break.  The  German  soldiers  are 
among  the  best  fighters  In  the  world.  Tbey 
are  well  equipped,  disciplined,  and  ahow  no 
evidence  ol  lack  of  fighting  morale.  Hitler 
has  increased  his  production  of  synthetic 
gasoline  to  the  point  where  he  now  has  an 
adequate  stipply  lor  his  fighters.  The  num- 
ber of  workers  employed  in  war  Industries  in 
Nazi -dominated  territory  haa  risen  from  28.- 
000,000  at  the  start  ol  the  war  to  a  present 
total  of  35.000.000  and  the  weapons  they  are 
making,  are  In  some  casee  better  thsn  any 
which  the  United  Nation*  have.  Cae  of 
their  new  weapons,  a  rocket  gun,  wel^jba  l»a 
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and  lack  ol  the  fair  margin  of  profit  provided 
by  the  price  act. 

Let  cattle  leeders  band  together  and  bring 


have  dairy  cattle  could  not  do  so.  For  the 
last  6  months,  and  especially  the  last  60  days. 
the   dairy  cows   In   this   section   have   been 


The  Connally  Resolution 
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tlian  1.800  pounds:  yet  It  has  a  fire  power 
e<]ual  to  6  heavy  field  howitzers  weighing  0 
tons  apiece.  Their  60-ton  tiger  tanks  are  ap- 
p<>arlng  lu  increasing  numbers  on  the  Italian 
mainland  and  on  the  Russian  front.  There 
»ie  also  a  number  of  heavy,  new.  self-pro- 
p«lled  guns  to  guard  the  defenses  of  Hitler's 
European  fortress. 

Once  the  United  Nations  forces  have  reach- 
ed the  lines  on  which  the  Germans  have 
determined  to  make  their  stand  In  defense  of 
their  homeland,  the  days  of  Inexpensive  vlc- 
to:-ies  for  the  United  Nations  will  end. 
Fvrther  advances  will  be  contested  yard  by 
ya.-d  and  loot  by  foot,  and  by  well-trained, 
»eteran  troops. 

While  we  have  partially  met  Germany's 
submarine  menace,  we  have  to  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  because  of  his  development  of 
new  weapons.  We  expect  to  Increase  our 
bombing  capacity  and  hope  to  do  more  dam- 
age to  Hitler's  production  plants  in  the  fu- 
ture than  we  have  in  the  past.  That  is  our 
big  hope  toward  breaking  the  morale  of 
the  German  people.  But,  as  I  said,  there  is 
now  no  evidence  of  any  break  In  German 
morale.  We  also  hope  to  take  over  suf- 
fldent  air  bases  i..  Italy  to  tx)mb  Hitler's 
cl:les  and  war  plants  from  there  as  well  as 
Xrom  Great  Britain. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Biuope  is 
EltlPx's  fortress,  and  that  outside  of  a  por- 
tion of  Italy,  he  stands  absolutely  supreme 
In  Europe.  Russia  has  recaptured  only  about 
one-half  of  the  land  that  Hitler  occu- 
pied in  her  territory.  We  have  advanced  21 
miles  in  31  days  In  Italy;  General  Elsen- 
bower  warns  us  to  expect  a  long  and  bitter 
war.  and  he  is  certainly  in  a  position  to 
know. 

Now.  If  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  we 
succeed  in  bringing  a  sense  of  frustration  to 
the  German  people,  by  means  of  bombings 
and  by  Russia  pushing  Hitler's  armies  back, 
■o  Germany  will  repeat  what  took  place  In 
1918  and  give  up,  then  we  will  still  have  on 
our  hands  tb^  Job  of  licking  Japan,  and  this 
will  be  an  even  more  difficult  Job  than  licking 
Hitler.  That  is  the  Judgment  of  some  of  the 
best  military  and  naval  experts. 

We  bave  now  been  In  the  war  2  years,  and 
we  have  recaptured  from  Japan,  Guadal- 
canal and  a  part  cf  New  Guinea.  Kiska  and 
Attu  In  the  Aleutians.  Geographic  factors 
give  Japan's  position  tremendous  added 
strength.  The  Solomons  are  only  an  out- 
post, more  than  3.000  miles  from  the  Lcart 
of  the  empire.  We  have  yet  to  reach  any 
main  line  of  resistance,  or  any  point  at  which 
they  are  apparently  determined  to  hold  at 
all  costs.  Kiska  is  approximately  2.000  nolles 
from  Toklo.  and  New  Guinea  about  3,000 
miles.  The  Japs  still  have  all  of  Burma,  the 
East  Indies,  the  t)etter  part  of  China  and 
the  Philippines,  with  all  their  mineral  wealth 
and  oil.  and  rubber  and  tin. 

The  Japanese  still  have  some  2.000.000  men 
of  military  age  who  have  not  yet  been  called 
to  her  colors  because  they  have  not  been 
needed,  and  they  have  as  many  more  in  the 
17  to  20  ago  group  who  are  not  now  subject 
to  the  draft.  She  Is  building  planes  faster 
than  we  are  destroying  them,  and  the  pilots' 
training  program  has  been  stepped  up  to 
keep  pace  with  the  accelerated  production 
schedule. 

V.ast  distances  greatly  handicap  our  trans- 
portp.tlon  program;  Japan  and  Germany  both 
bave  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  move  in 
a  few  days  troops  and  equipment  which  we 
can  traaspi^rt  only  by  consuming  many  weeka 
and  months  of  time.  A  further  complica- 
tion of  the  transportation  problem  consists 
in  the  enemies'  deatrtjctlon  of  roads  and 
railroad  facilities  as  he  retreats,  making 
necessary  reconstruction  or  building  of  en- 
tire new  rottds.    And  that,  ol  course,  means 


construction  equipment  and  supplies  in  great 
quantities. 

All  that  I  have  said  has  but  one  objective, 
and  that  Is  for  us  to  become  aware — thor- 
oughly aware — of  the  enormity  of  the  ta.-k 
before  us.  It  Is  always  better  to  know  the 
facts — to  know  what  is  required.  Then,  and 
only  then,  can  we  tackle  the  Job  adequately. 

I  have  no  idea  of  creating  a  sense  of  de- 
featism. I  have  no  such  feeling.  My  object 
Is  to  make  sure  that  we  understand  the 
scope  of  the  Job  we  have  to  do,  and  make 
ourselves  adequate  to  It.  like  those  boys  of 
ours — those  wonderful  boys  who  are  dem(  n- 
Btrating  their  adequacy  all  over  the  world. 
We  cannot  let  them  down.  We  must  see  to 
It  that  they  have  ample  food,  ample  war 
equipment,  and  ample  support  from  us  on 
the  home  front. 

Of  course,  on  the  home  front,  In  places 
where  there  is  reckless  spending,  where  there 
is  negligence  in  any  department  of  govern- 
ment, any  mismanagement — it  should  be 
quickly  corrected.  Where  there  Is  waste  of 
manpower  in  our  factories,  that  should  be 
immediately  corrected.  Where  there  is  need- 
less expending  of  the  Nation's  resources — 
money,  property,  labor — in  any  direction,  all 
that  shotild  be  remedied  whether  It  be  in  lend 
lease,  in  manpower,  in  war  contracts,  or  In 
the  civilian  ranks  of  government.  This  calls 
for  better  administration  by  the  Executive. 

But  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  im- 
portant Job  before, us  before  the  war  is  won. 
The  home  front  must  match  the  miracles  of 
our  boys  on  the  battle  fronts.  We  must 
clean  up  the  slacker  and  the  racketeer,  the 
chiseler,  and  the  waster. 

By  doing  these  things,  and  by  making  the 
best  possible  use  of  all  our  resources,  at- 
taining the  maximum  production  of  food- 
stuffs and  war  materials,  we  can  show  that 
we  do  indeed  appreciate  the  enormous  tas^k — 
the  big  Job — ahead  of  America  before  the  war 
can  be  won. 


The  New  Cattle  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ^ARKS 

OP 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CURK 

or  MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  1  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  extremely  pertinent  and  timely  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  New  Cattle  Order." 
relating  to  the  recent  O.  P.  A.  order. 
The  editorial  was  published  in  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Drovers  Journal  of  October 
27.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THT  NrW  CATrUE  ORDER 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  season  for  plan- 
ning feeding  operatioris  comes  the  new  cattle 
and  beef  order  under  which  prevailing  un- 
certainty within  the  industry  becomes  cru.h- 
ing  conftoslon.  The  over-all  effect  cannot  fail 
to  reduce  returns  to  the  producer,  ar.d  the 
order  sets  up  conditions  under  which  the 
feeding  Indtistry  cannot  function  with  profit. 
Production  costs  have  steadily  advanced  and 
will  advance  atill  further.    Again  the   beef 


producer  Is  being  ground  under  heel,  and  that 
is  impossible  to  understand,  with  the  beef- 
cattle  industry  so  essential  in  the  national 
economy,  and  with  beef  the  real  foundation 
of  the  diet  cf  men  in  the  armed  services. 

The  order  is  as  full  of  holes  as  a  sieve  and 
is  subject  to  any  desired  interpretation.  It 
undertakes  to  shape  both  production  and 
buying  by  the  employment  of  subsidies, 
which  run  to  »he  advantage  of  the  slaugh- 
terer, and  which  will  benefit  the  producer  not 
one  li.ta.  Final  adjudication  is  to  be  based 
on  carcass  grading,  for  which  competent  men 
are  not  available,  not  at  least  in  the  vast 
numbers  that  would  be  required  to  cover  the 
country.  It  is  the  mo.st  absurd  piece  of  busi- 
ness that  our  food  industry  has  yet  encoun- 
tered. If  did  not  have  the  approval  of  a  sin- 
gle practical  man  of  the  producing  or  pack- 
ing end  of  the  business. 

It  is  a  hasty  and  desperate  attempt  to 
patch  up  a  poorly  constructed  program  that 
had  been  projected  to  check  Inflation  in  the 
meat  indu.'^try,  a  program  that  was  threaten- 
ing to  break  down.  This  was  admitted  before 
the  House  Agricultural  Committee  by  O.  P.  A. 
officials  who  said  that  the  beef  ceilings,  in 
the  opinion  of  Q.  p  A.  heads,  were  illegal,  and 
the  entire  beef  celling  program  was  "shaky." 

The  new  cattle  ceilings  also  are  full  of 
unfairness  and  Just  as  illegal,  but  It  will  be 
some  time  before  they  can  be  put  to  a  test, 
as  was  being  done  in  the  case  of  the  beef  ceil- 
ings, in  court.  That  is  what  government  ofiB- 
cials  had  in  mind  when  they  grabbed  at  this 
straw  to  save  face.  They  were  bidding  for 
time. 

Farmers  are  not  yet  prepared  to  go  Into  the 
courts  as  packers  have  done  to  prove  that  the 
ceilings  are  a  violation  of  the  Price  Control 
Act.  Packers  were  all  set  to  accomplish  this, 
and  O  P  A.  heads  reluctantly  admitted  yes- 
terday afternoon  that  they  were  going  to  be 
able  to  do  it.  It  would  mean  that  drastic 
changes  would  have  to  be  made,  and  O.  P.  A. 
^would  have  to  give  ground.  Rather  than  do 
this  they  have  resorted  to  a  far  more  compli- 
cated ceiling  arrangement,  one  that  will  for 
a  tune  confuse  the  markets  from  the  farm 
to  the  retail  stores — exactly  what  the  price 
adnilnistratcrs  need  and  want  to  catch  their 
breath. 

In  time  farmers  will  prove  in  the  courts  of 
the  land  that  these  ceilings  are  unfair  and 
Illegal,  but  by  then  you  can  bet  the  boys  In 
Wai-hington  will  pull  another  one  out  of  the 
bag  to  rock  the  industry  back  on  Its  heels 
again,  in  order  to  gain  another  breathing 
spell. 

Tl:ey  are  fighting  agamst  illegal  markets, 
but  .=0  far  have  been  able  to  hold  their  line 
only  through  violations  of  the  law  them- 
selves. 

The  Price  Control  Act  provides  for  a  fair 
marcin  of  profit.  If  action  by  the  O.  P.  A. 
eliminates  this  to  anyune.  it  is  illegal  and  by 
law  must  be  thrown  cut  or  altered  to  allow 
tins  marpin.  Packers  were  ready  to  prove  this 
Ijeyond  any  doubt.  So  sure  were  heads  of 
the  O.  P.  A.  cf  -his  th;it  one  cmcial  before  the 
Hcuse  committee  admitted  that  Prentiss 
Brown  had  declared  that  beef  ceilings  were 
ilif  gal. 

In  time,  herds  of  the  O  P.  A.  will  be  forced 
to  admit  that  the  new  cattle  ceilings  also  are 
a  violation  cf  the  law.  hreause  they  eliminate 
a  fair  n:are:n  of  profit  to  cattle  feeders. 
He.ds  of  the  O.  P.  A.  made  the  mistake  of 
admitting  this  yesterday  when  they  explained 
the  ceiling  action  to  newspapers. 

The  ccilinps  were  arrar.ped  to  encourage 
the  feedir:g  of  good  cattle  to  heavy  weights, 
but  would  difciurpge  the  extra  feeding  of 
cattle  into  chj.ce  and  prime  condition. 
Tliere  is  oi.ly  one  way  to  discourage  such 
feeding   and   that  is   through '  price   penalty 
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Rights  Amendment."  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  the  article,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 


Well  and  good.  So  what  happened?  The 
resolution  wa«  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  •  •  •  and  hasn't  been  heard  of 
since.    Why?    Nobody  se^ms  to  know,    May- 


the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion on  the  anniversary  of  Yorktown 
Day,  Tuesday.  October  19.  1943.  Old  Cus- 
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and  lack  of  the  fair  margin  of  profit  provided 
by  the  price  act. 

Let  cattle  feeders  band  together  and  bring 
this  before  the  courts  cf  the  land.  Thty  have 
a  ca.se,  and  as  American  citizens  are  J'ast  r;S 
much  entitled  to  their  fair  margin  of  profit 
as  any  group  of  packers. 


Milk  Production  in  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

QCTNT  COtTNTT   COOPdATIVE. 

Mangun,  Okla..  October  22,  1943. 
Hon.  VicrroR  Wickersham, 
House  of  Representative!!, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Victor:  As  you  know,  we  still  have 
had  no  rain  In  southwestern  Oklahoma,  and 
so  far  as  the  dairy  Industry  Is  concerned,  a 
rain  now  would  be  too  late  to  help  us  much 
In  our  winter-feed  situation.  Production  Is 
continuing  to  drop  daily,  both  In  the  receipts 
of  whole  milk  and  sotir  cream.  Our  volume 
of  whole  milk  has  dropped  from  40.000 
pounds  of  milk  per  day  on  the  30th  of  July 
to  less  than  15,000  pounds  of  milk  per  day 
now,  and  the  end  is  not  In  sight.  We  have 
been  forced  to  cut  off  an  account  of  fur- 
nishing the  i-iate  City  Creamery  at  Childress, 
Tex.,  who,  in  turn,  was  supplying  the  bomber 
training  school  there  with  milk.  To  date, 
as  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  find  an  available  supply  anywhere  else. 
We  have  also  had  to  reduce  cur  supply  cf 
milk  going  to  Oklahoma  City  and  Wichita 
Falls,   Tex. 

You  will  remember  I  talked  to  yotJ  about 
the  feed  situation  when  you  were  home,  and 
we  knew  at  that  time  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient feed  available  in  the  United  States  to 
supply  the  livestock  and  poultry  industries 
with  enough  feed  to  take  care  of  the  animals 
on  farms  at  that  time,  but  we  did  not  knc.v 
Just  which  branches  cf  the  livestock  indus- 
try would  be  considered  more  essential  to  the 
war  effort.  Since  that  time,  however,  we 
have  been  informed  that  we  need  all  the  d?Ary 
and  poultry  products  that  can  pos.sibly  be 
produced  and  that  feed  would  be  limited  to  a 
certain  extent  for  beef  and  pork.  There  has 
already  been  shipped  into  Oklahoma  consid- 
erable quantities  of  soybeans  for  crushing 
Into  meal,  and  I  understand  that  several 
thotisand  tons  of  peanuts  will  be  processed 
Into  protein  feed  for  thlE  area,  and  these 
feeds,  along  with  the  cottonseed  that  will  be 
processed,  will  perhaps  tide  us  over  on 
proteins. 

Joe  Scott  has  annoimced  that  there  will 
be  several  million  busliels  cf  oats  and  barley 
end  several  thousand  tons  of  prairie  hay 
shipped  into  tlils  area,  but  I  understand  that 
Commodity  Credit  deny  thr.t  they  have  made 
any  commitments  with  the  exception  of  soy- 
beans. 

Victor,  you  are  minutely  familiar  with  the 
progress  of  the  dairy  industry  in  southwest- 
ern Oklahoma,  ar.d  especially  the  Seventh 
District  and  Greer  County.  In  the  last  few 
years  we  are  all  proud  of  that  progress  be- 
cause we  know  that  during  the  dry  years 
when  crops  failed,  that  the  farmers  who  had 
dairy  cattle  were  able  to  maintain  their  farms 
and  pay  their  bills,  and  those  who  did  not 


have  dairy  cattle  could  not  do  so.  For  the 
last  6  months,  and  especially  the  last  60  days. 
the  dairy  cows  in  this  section  have  been 
moved  out  and  sold  to  an  alarming  extent. 
In  my  opinion,  fully  25  percent  of  our  dairy 
herds  have  gone  to  market.  You  only  bave 
to  check  the  cattle  receipts  In  Oklahoma  City 
and  Kansas  City  on  last  Tuesday.  October 
19.  to  see  how  great  this  movement  has  t>e€n. 
We  are  faced  with  a  situation,  that  is  to  a 
certain  extent  local,  and  Is  more  serious  in 
the  11  counties  comprising  your  district,  due 
to  the  fact  that  some  other  sections  of  the 
State  have  received  some  rain  and  do  have 
some  pastures  for  dairy  cattle  now,  whUe  a 
rain  in  cur  area  within  the  next  SO  minutes 
wouldn't  give  us  any  pasture  before  the  last 
of  February  or  March. 

I  have  done  considerable  talking  without 
coming  to  the  point  as  to  what  we  need.  I 
attended  a  meeting  in  Oklahoma  City  on 
September  24,  of  all  the  cooperative  cream- 
eries in  the  State,  comprised  of  plant  man- 
agers, directors  and  producers,  and  a  reason- 
able estimate  by  all  of  those  present,  of  the 
cost  of  producing  a  pxDund  of  butterfat  at 
that  time,  was  fl  a  pound.  I  attended 
another  meeting  yesterday,  in  Hobart.  com- 
prised mostly  of  producers  from  five  other 
counties  in  your  district,  and  their  flpures 
showed  that  It  was  costing  from  $1  to  $1.20 
per  pound  to  produce  butterfat  at  the  pres- 
ent feed  prices.  Of  course  If  we  bad  pasture 
this  cost  would  be  cut  down  considerably, 
but  that  possibility  Is  already  past. 

Here  is  what  we  need  to  produce  butterfat 
at  the  present  prices,  Including  the  subsidy 
already  announced.     We  need  oats  at  $1  70 
per    hundredweight,    barley    at    $1.50    per 
hundredweight,  bran  at  $1.70  per  hundred- 
weight, cottonseed  meal  at  $2.40  per  hun- 
dredweight, and  hay  at  $15  per  ton.    The  old 
A.  &  M.  formula  for  a  dairy  ration  of  two  oats, 
two   barley,   two   bran,   and   one   cottonseed 
meal  is  considered  to  be  about  the  best  and 
the  most  economical  for  feeding  cows  in  this 
area,  and  this  mixture,  at  the  prices  listed 
above,  would  cost  $1.74  per  hundredweight. 
The  average  cow  needs  10  lbs,  of  grain  per 
day.  and  20  pounds  cf  hay.    This  would  cost 
32.4  cents  per  day  per  cow.    The  average  cow 
in  this  area  produces  0  7  of  a  pound  of  but- 
terfat per  day.  and  this  butterfat  at  the  pres- 
ent price  cf  49  cents  per  pound,  plus  the  sub- 
sidy of  6  cents  per  poimd,  would  be  38 '-i  cents 
per  cow  per  day.    This  would  give  the  farmers 
6.1  cents  per  cow  per  day  for  the  milking  and 
taking  care  of  them,  and  to  take  care  of  death 
loss   and  veterinary  bills.     If  we  could  get 
feed   at   the   prices   I   metloned   above,   the 
farmers  would  be  gled  to  continue  produclnt? 
on   this   break-even   proposition   until    next 
tpring.    However,  here  are  the  present  prices 
of  feed.  If  we  can  get  them,  oats,  $2  90  per 
hundredweight:    barley.  $2.80  per   hundred- 
weight: bran,  $2.35  j)er  hundredweight;  cot- 
tonseed meal,  $2.70  per  hundredweight,  and 
hay,  $30  per  ton.    At  these  prices  It  costs  the 
farmers  66  9  cents  per  cow  per  day  for  feed 
alone,  and  his  retiu-ns  being  only  38.5  cents 
per  day,  gives  him  a  loss  of  18.4  cents  per 
day   per  cow.     The   average   dairy   producer 
here  tries  to  keep  about  eight  head  of  dairy 
cows.    On  these  eight  head  he  Is  losing  now 
$1  49  per  day,  or  almost  $45  per  month. 

I  believe  I  have  given  you  a  picture  of  our 
situation  and  I  believe  I  have  told  you  what 
we  need.  Briefly,  we  need  now  dairy  feeds 
and  at  a  price  that  we  can  afford  to  pay  and 
still  produce  dairy  products,  which  are  so 
essentially  needed  by  civilians,  defense  work- 
ers, our  armed  forces,  and  our  allies  abroad. 
We  will  appreciate  any  and  all  consideration 
and  cooperation  that  you  can  give  tia,  and 
urgently  prevail  upon  you  to  help  u«  to  hold 
on  to  our  dairy  herds,  so  that  we  may  con- 
tinue producing  dairy  products. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  C.  Lewis,  Manager, 


The  CoBnallj  Re$olatioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 

Monday,  Novettber  I  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25).  194i 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  remsu-lu  made 
by  me  on  the  March  of  Time  oa  the  Air 
program  on  October  28,  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remartcs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Isolation  Is  not  dead  In  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  Connally  resolution  Is  a  new 
Munich  in  the  making — a  concession  to  keep 
Senate  peace,  not  world  peace.  It  is  a  politi- 
cal umbrella  for  those  ^nators  who  may 
need  to  escape  the  rain  of  public  indignation. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
fearing  the  isolationists  In  tb«  Senate,  dares 
not  to  offer  a  resolution  which  will  definitely 
and  positively  commit  the  United  States  to 
a  full  and  fair  share  In  molding  world  peace 
and  in  mending  the  broken  earth.  We  who 
know  the  language,  the  authorship,  and  the 
history  of  this  resolution  know  that  it  Is 
Intentionally  obscure,  purposefully  noncom- 
mittal. 

We  want  to  make  It  mean,  to  all  the 
world,  one  thing,  not  to  all  men,  Internation- 
alist and  isolationist  alike,  all  things.  We 
propose  that  we  shall  }oin  with  other  United 
Nations  and  with  such  free  and  sorerelgn 
nations  as  may  be  duly  admitted  to  establish 
not  Just  some  vague  international  author- 
ity but  an  international  organization — a  new 
league  of  nations,  If  you  please,  with  no  doubt 
about  it — 

First.  To  promote  cooperation  among  na- 
tions. 

Second.  To  settle  international  disputes 
peacefully — a  world  court. 

Third.  To  suppress  military  aggression,  U 
need  be,  by  military  foice. 

Is  not  the  Senate  at  last  penitent?  Can- 
not a  body  which  bears  so  large  a  part  ol  the 
responsibility  for  World  War  No.  2  at  least 
assure  its  coiuageous  leadership  to  prevent 
World  War  No.  3?  Let  us  honor  our  dead. 
Let  us  covenant  with  the  living  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  will  this  time 
-dare  to  do  right. 


Equal  Rif  kU  for  Women  on  Senate  Floor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

QV 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  icississiFn 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
In  the  Washington  Post  there  appeared 
a  very  fine,  timely,  and  sensible  articlo 
from  the  pen  of  Hope  Ridings  Miller  en- 
titled "Wanted:  Equal  Rights  on  Sen- 
ate Floor  While  Calendar  Carries  Equal 
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Yet,  until  the  destination  of  Admiral  de 
Grnsse's  fleet  could  be  ascertained  complete 
plans  had  to  be  held  in  abeyar.ce.  Although 
it  was  known  that  De  Grasse.  w»ih  a  consid- 


the  British  from  Egypt  to  Tunisia  In  the 
present  war.  Suffice  to  say,  this  march 
alone  was  sufBclent  to  mark  Washington 
as  a  truly  great  general. 


the  first  Graves  knew  of  the  approach  of  D« 
Orasse  and  the  danger  to  Virginia.  Immedi- 
ately weighing  anclior.  he  asstmwd  command 
and   proceeded   under    full   sail   toward   the 


A4592 
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Rights  Amendment."  I  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  the  article,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WANTCD :  E4UAL  RIGHTS  ON  SCNAIK  FLOOt  WHILI 
CALKNDA*     CAUUX3      EQUAL      UGHTS      AMEND- 

MEzrr 

(By  Hope  R;dlngB  MlUer) 

I'm  not  a  militant  femlntet.  never  have 
been  ^nd  never  expect  to  be.  Equal  rights? 
Ot  course  I  want  them  •  •  •  lor  men. 
For  women?    Special  privileges.  If  you  please. 

Yet  I  cant  sit  by  idly,  year  after  year,  and 
■ee  an  entire  feminine  contingent  continue 
to  be  victimized  by  a  moth-eaten  custom — 
particularly  at  the  same  time  the  Senate  cal- 
endar carries  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  grant  equal  rights  to  men  and 
women. 

Here  la  the  story: 

As  antiquated  as  the  snufi  boxes  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  is  the  custom  that  keeps 
women  who  are  secretaries  of  Senators  off 
the  Senate  floor.  Male  secretaries  have  the 
run  of  the  place;  go  In  and  out  as  they 
please  and  stay  there.  If  they  wish,  during 
any  special  session. 

Women  secretaries  stand  outside  the  door 
•nd  communicate  with  their  Senators  by 
messenger.  At  a  special  session  to  which 
their  male  contemporaries  have  admission  to 
the  Senate  floor  without  question,  they  are 
granted  standing  room   In   the  galleries 

There's  no  rule  governing  all  this.  Fact 
la.  the  only  one  touching  the  subject  (rule 
83.  p.  38  of  the  Senate  Manual)  sidesteps 
the  sex  Issue  from  start  to  finish .  It  simply 
state*  that  "clerks  to  Senate  committees  and 
clerks  to  Senators  when  in  actual  discharge 
of  tbelr  official  duties — to  be  admitted  to 
the  floor  must  be  regularly  appointed  and 
borne  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  each  week." 

For  years  those  rolls  have  carried  names 
of  women  secretaries  along  with  the  others. 
Tet  no  woman  secretary  has  ever  yet  walked 
on  to  the  Senate  floor.  Other  women,  besides 
the  obvious  ones — those  who  have  served  In 
the  Senate,  Mrs.  Huey  Long  and  Mrs.  Bibbs 
Graves  and  Senator  Hattle  Caraway,  who  Is 
there  now?  Tes,  of  course,  Queen  Wll- 
helmlna  of  the  Netherlands,  Mme.  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  a  woman  Member  of  the  British 
,,J»artlament,  and  one  or  two  others.  But  even 
on  the  days  when  they  were  welcomed  with 
open  arms  into  the  senatorial  sanctum  sanc- 
tortim.  members  of  their  sex  who  served  as 
Senate  secretaries  viewed  the  scene  from  the 
galleries  •  •  •  while  men  holding  the 
sln-tlar  Jobs,  had  a  close-up  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  the  Senate  floor. 

To  the  credit  of  at  least  a  few  Senators, 
however,  it  must  be  recorded  that  steps  have 
been  taken  In  the  past  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion •  •  •  even  though  they  didn't  get 
very  far.  Back  In  January  1941,  while  some 
of  the  more  courtly  types  of  southern  Sena- 
tors were  figuratively  kissing  the  hands  of 
the  women  secreuries  and  giving  their  cause 
lip  service  In  slrupy  accents  that  meant  ex- 
actly nothing.  Senator  Bilso  ("The  Man") 
charged  in  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the 
feminine  sex. 

Specincally,  he  submitted  the  following 
Tetolutlon: 

"That  It  IS  the  oense  of  the  Senat*-  that  no 
pets.m  of  ihc  frmsle  sex  who  has  the  privi- 
lege of  admuston  to  the  flor/r  of  the  Senate 
under  the  prnvu'dns  of  rule  33  of  the  fund- 
ing rule*  of  tlte  Drnate  should  be  denied  ad- 
mission to.  or  •t;niiid  hettttat*  to  enter  upon, 
the  fluur  of  the  ttenate  becauM  of  any  tradi- 
tion (tr  any  so-calied  unwritten  rule  of  the 
B?i ,  *  •  with  tek|}tct  lu  the  admUslon  of  (•- 
inalta  to  such  floor." 


Well  and  good.  So  what  happened?  The 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  •  •  •  and  hasn't  been  heard  of 
since.  Why?  Nobody  seams  to  know.  May- 
be it's  because  the  women  secretaries  didn't 
push  for  themselves  through  the  medium  of 
a  powerful  lobby.  Maybe  it's  because  their 
male  contemporaries  were  hotly  tgalnst  it — 
since  the  custom  of  keeping  women  secre- 
taries off  the  floor  Is  a  great  selling  point  In 
their  favor.  Anyway,  the  one  measure  that 
could  correct  the  highly  unfair  sltuaticu  died 
a-boming  •  •  •  and  the  women  still 
wistfully  wait  outside  the  door,  while  their 
male  contemporaries  ccast  on  by  and  enter 
the  Senate  Chamber  whenever  they  cheese. 

Meanwhile,  however,  with  increasing  fervor 
the  ladies  are  letting  it  be  known  they  dent 
like  it.  Spirited  Miss  Bertha  Joseph,  one  of 
the  ablest  Senate  secretaries — woman  or 
man — ever  to  negotiate  a  Job  on  Capitol 
Hill,  has  said  more  than  once  that  if  at  any 
time,  a  split  second  makes  a  diflerence  when 
she  has  business  to  transact  with  her  boss. 
Senator  Raoclutz,  she's  going  to  walk  right 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  discharge  her  duty 
•  •  •  and  alter  that,  the  ch.ps  may  fall 
where  they  can.  "I  refuse  to  have  anybody 
say  I  have  to  be  a  man  to  perform  my  duty, " 
she  said.  Furthermore,  she  has  already  as- 
sured herself  of  proper  backing,  if  she  ever 
has  to  take  the  fatal  step.  Charles  L.  VVat- 
klns,  parliamentarian  of  the  Senate,  has  said 
to  her.  in  effect:  "If  you  ever  have  to  go  in 
and  I'm  asked  to  rule  about  it,  you  can 
count  on  it — 111  rule  with  you." 

"Now  don't  get  me  wrong  about  all  this," 
Miss  Joseph  said  yesterday  with  a  twink'.e. 
"Personally.  I  like  it  If  I  have  to  wait  outside 
the  door  for  my  Sanator.  That  gives  me  a 
chance  to  talk  to  all  the  other  Senators  as 
they  pass  by  •  •  •  and  I  love  that — 
especially  sometimes."  "But,"  she  added  in  a 
more  serious  vein,  "we  women  secretaries 
would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  going  on 
the  floor  when  It  is  necessary.  And  it  some- 
times Is." 

Proof  that  the  discrimination  wrought  by 
a  dog-eared  custom  has  worked  against  the 
women  on  more  than  one  account  Is  borne 
out  In  several  Instances.  For  example 
there's  the  case  of  a  woman  assistant  clerk 
to  a  committee.  Three  times  she  has  been 
In  line  for  head  clerkship,  and  she  has  been 
passed  up  In  favor  of  a  man — because  men 
secretaries  can  go  on  the  Senate  floor. 

It's  high  time  the  Senate  gets  busy  and 
corrects  that  situation.  If  they  don't,  you 
never  can  tell — that  august  body  may  wake 
up  one  fine  morning  and  And  a  bevy  of  wom- 
en secretaries  defying  the  custom  that  keeps 
them  out  •  •  •  and  Invoking  the  rule 
that  admits  them  to  the  Senate  floor. 


Address  by  Capt  R.  D.  Kirkpatrick  Before 
the  Comte  de  Grasse  Chapter  of  the 
Daufhteri  of  the  American  Revolutioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vnormA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATlVE.? 

Monday.  November  1.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Irnv 
to  extend  my  remarltf  in  the  Rcooro,  I 
include  the  following  addrcsa  by  Cup'. 
R.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  United  States  Navy. 
retired,  commanding  ofDcer,  United 
States  Naval  Mine  Depot,  Yorktown.  Va., 
before  the  Comt«  de  Orasse  Chapter  of 


the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion on  the  anniversary  of  Yorktown 
Day,  Tuesday.  October  19.  1943,  Old  Cus- 
toins  House,  Yorktown.  Va.: 

Madam  Chairman.  Madam  President  Gen- 
eral, mrmbers  of  the  Comte  de  Orasse  Chap- 
ter, ladles  and  gentlemen,  coming  to  York- 
town  todiiy  to  participate  in  the  celebration 
and  commemoration  of  the  great  victory  won 
by  the  Americans  and  their  French  Allies  on 
October  19,  1781,  gives  ms  great  pleasure.  1 
am  particularly  reminded  of  my  personal 
pdrticipation  in  the  Yorktown  Day  celebra- 
tion cf  1929,  when,  as  a  lieutenant  commander 
I  had  the  honcr  of  commanding  an  Infantry 
battalion  from  the  battleship  Arkansas,  which 
marched  In  the  parade  on  that  occasion. 

As  an  cfficer  in  the  Navy  and  one,  therefore, 
who  by  profe.-s.on  may  naturally  be  assumed 
to  g.ve  much  tliought  to  the  accomplishment 
of  our  armed  forces  October  19  has  great 
significance  to  me.  1  should  therefore  like 
to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Reveloutlon  and,  especially,  to 
the  Comte  de  Gra-se  Chapter  and  its  regent, 
Mrs.  Chenoweth,  for  their  untiring  and  un- 
failing leadership  in  keeping  alive  the  ob- 
servance of  this  hlotorlc  event. 

The  great  interest  of  your  organization,  and 
more  recently  the  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  establishment  of  Colonial 
National  Historical  Park,  have  guaranteed  for 
all  generations  to  come  the  preservation  of 
the  Yorktown  Battlefield  as  a  great  national 
shrine.  Certainly  the  results  of  the  victory 
at  Yorktown  cannot  help  but  bring  fresh  hope 
and  energy  to  free  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

We  of  the  Navy  have  always  considered 
the  Battle  of  Yorktown  not  only  as  one  of 
the  decisive  battles  of  history,  but  also  as  a 
military  operation  in  which  naval  power  and 
strategy  was  definitely  a  decisive  factor.  You. 
too.  have  recognized  the  Importance  of  naval 
might  in  this  campaign  by  naming  yoiu-  chap- 
ter in  honor  of  Comte  de  Grasse.  that  brll- 
iant  French  admiral  whose  rightful  place  In 
Anri'erican  history  has  been  too  often  neglect- 
ed. No  other  individual  In  the  campaign 
played  such  an  Important  role  as  did  De 
Grasse  had  not  his  fleet  effectively  prevented 
any  active  assistance  to  Cornwallis  by  the 
British  Fleet,  the  British  Army  might  well 
have  received  reinforcements  sufflclent  to 
turn  the  tide  of  the  battle  or  else  the  bulk  of 
Cornwallis'  army  might  have  been  evacuated 
to  fight  on  another  fleld. 

Sj,  with  your  kind  Indulgence  and  license, 
I  would  deal  today  with  the  naval  aspects 
of  the  Yorktown  campaign. 

The  year  1781  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  for  the  All.cs.  In  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1780  Cornwallis  began  his  fatal  march  toward 
the  North  after  a  campaign  In  the  South, 
mildly  successful  except  for  the  Battles  of 
Kings  Mountain  and  the  Cowpens.  Bewild- 
ered by  Greene  s  superb  strategy,  he  retired 
in  April  1781  to  Wilmington.  N.  C.  Greatly 
weakened  by  the  campaign.  Cornwallis  sought 
as  the  t)est  escape  from  his  predicament  an 
invasion  of  Virginia. 

In  early  May.  Washington  conferred  with 
Rochambtiiu  regarding  the  employment  of 
French  and  American  troops  in  a  campaign 
thiit  would  at  last  bring  the  war  to  a  sudden 
Kuccesfiful  c  jnciu'-4on.  Two  possibilities  were 
cnnfiidorrd:  Vv^' .  attacking  the  main  force 
of  British  troon*  under  Clinton  In  New  York. 
or.  (iecf>nd.  ntficking  Cornwallis  In  Virginia. 
Of  the  two  pian«  of  dCMoii,  the  sttnck  on  New 
Y'Jik  W'i!i  e.irly  y,\-f.:  p.-iT<clrn';c  even  thouKh 
(;iii»i(<f) «  f'  rtf'»  vrre  mdrcd  formidable, 
However.  tyt(  11,  <  lit  r»j)i-:ito<l  dclnthrnfnt  of 
trojp«  trj  !i,i.  g'ltiM,  In  (,'d  of  Cornwallis, 
Chilton*  forie»  v.t  f  i-.m^v-hAi  depleted,  attd 
Wii»hii.gioa  tl.'tt:  .re  f.  It  tlut  the  moment 
wai»  opjjfjMune  l^r  n'Ui'  k  bef<.re  Clinton  rei.I- 
izeU  the  iiece6»jl>  lui  t.jouKfi  loicee  iti  I»tw 
Yu:k. 
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Yet.  until  the  destination  of  Admiral  de 
Gmsse's  fleet  could  be  ascertained  complete 
plans  had  to  be  held  In  abeyai.ce.  Although 
it  was  known  that  De  Grasse.  wuh  a  consid- 
erable force,  was  leaving  Brest,  France,  for  the 
West  Indies,  it  was  not  known  whether  he 
contemplated  sailing  north  to  our  cckist.  As 
eiirly  as  May  1781  Washint;ton  wrote  Chevalier 
de  la  Luzerne,  the  French  Minster  at  Phila- 
delphia, requesting  in  his  name  and  in  the  ' 
^name  cf  Rochambtau.  the  Fiench  command-  | 
*er,  that  he  exert  all  his  influence  in  brtngnK  | 
the  admiral  to  ovu"  coast  in  time  to  start 
offensive  operation?  At  the  time  bcTh  Wash- 
Injrton  and  Rochiimbe.LU  were  in  complete  ac- 
cord that  the  French  Fleet  should  run  for 
Bundy  Hook,  in  the  Bay  of  Ntw  York,  there 
to  be  g.ven  such  information  as  was  at  hand 
so  that  etfective  naval  assistance  could  be 
rendered  immediately.  Buch  opinion  was  to 
be  transmitted  to  De  Gra.sse  by  Luzerne. 
Pending  word  from  De  Grasst'.  training  com- 
menced f(-r  a  projected  independent  siege  on 
New  Vork.  On  June  13,  in  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, Rochambeau  Informed  him  that  De 
Grasse  would  arrive  lii  American  waters  by 
midsummer.  At  approximately  the  same 
time  word  was  received  from  Lafajette  that 
Indicated  Cornwallis  was  on  the  march  in 
Virginia  and  carrying  all  before  h'm. 

Indeed,  Lafayette  had  used  his  personal 
Influence  to  urge  Washington  to  proceed 
himself  or  dispatch  Immediate  aid  to  Vir- 
ginia. Buch  appeal  was  strengthened  try 
Jefferson  and  Lee,  who  Insisted  that  imme- 
diate relief  be  sent  to  that  State.  Strong 
as  were  Washington's  tics  with  his  home 
State,  he  concentrated  hts  judgment  oil  the 
one  question:  "-How  can  the  expected  French 
F'eet  combine  with  land  forces  to  relieve  the 
burdened  South,  and  at  the  E?me  time  se- 
cure a  permanent  advantage  lor  America?" 
To  him,  a  siege  of  New  York  was  the  answer, 
lor  If  it  were  successful,  it  was  to  be  reason- 
ably expected  that  Cornwallis  would  come 
to   the  aid  of  Clinton. 

A  dispatch  carried  by  the  frigate  Concorde 
was  sent  to  De  Grasse  in  which  Rochambeau 
gave  details  of  the  two  poFSible  plans  sug- 
gesting that  De  Grasse  enter  the  Chesapealie 
on  his  way  north,  as  there  might  be  an  op- 
portunity for  striking  an  imporUnt  stroke 
there,  xnd  then  to  proceed  im.medlately  to 
New  York,  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Allied 
Arin.cs  in  an  attack  on  that  city.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Allied  Armies  would  becm 
their  part  in  the  intended  operations.  On 
June  28,  a  surprise  attack  In  the  north  by 
Major  General  Lincoln,  aided  by  the  Duke 
de  Latizun,  was  repulsed,  but  the  enemy  re- 
tired and  the  action  was  not  renewed.  No 
Immediate  tangible  results  were  obtained, 
but  as  subsequent  events  pioved,  indirect 
results  were  well  worth  the  effort.  As  ex- 
pected. Clinton  wa^  compelled  to  call  for 
reinforcements  from  the  Chesapeake,  and 
thus   CornHallis   was  further   weakened. 

On  August  14  news  w!^  received  from  De 
Gru.'<se,  news  that  was  to  change  the  course 
of  the  war  and  speed  the  conclusion  of  mili- 
tary operations  Instead  of  announcing  his 
approach  to  New  Yoik,  as  was  anticipated,  he 
Informed  Rochambeau  that  he  would  sail 
for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  direct,  on  the  13th  of 
August,  to  undertake  and  facilitate  opera- 
tl(;n«  in  that  quarter.  In  addition,  De 
Ornsse  Indlcnted  that  he  would  h  ive  to  re- 
tuin  to  the  West  Indies  hy  the  middle  of 
Qrtnbcr.  In  View  of  Dc  Ora-!»p»  declHlon, 
Wnshlngton  giivr  up  all  Wtan  of  attacking 
W*w  Yrffk.  and  \r\nicu(i  detached  the  Frrnrh 
trwips  and  a  part  ut  the  American  troops  to 
ViTif  fhe  iBnue  in  the  Woufh. 

I  ihali  rifrt  dwell  on  the  miirth  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  York.  Certainly,  however,  it 
funks  as  one  of  the  mo«t  brilliant  and  dnr- 
JMR  marcliM  of  the  war  -a  ptoblf-m  of  supply 
and  support  comparable  wltb  the  march  of 


the  British  from  Egypt  to  Tunisia  In  the 
present  war.  Suffice  to  say,  this  march 
alone  was  sufficient  to  mark  Washington 
as  a  truly  great  general. 

On  September  6.  Wp.shingtcn  was  informed 
that  De  Grasse  had  entered  the  Chesapcalte 
aiid  was  readv  to  coopeiatc  in  a  Joint  venture. 
Naval  cooperation — that    was   to   be   the  d?- 
ci!-lve  factor.      From  the  be-^innlng  cf   the 
war,  and   In  spite  of  the  valiant  efforts  of    j 
Jcnn    Paul    Jones    and    the   American    Na\y. 
Gicat  Briiain   had   enjoyed   rather  ccnipleic    ! 
control    cf    American    waters       Now    in    tlie 
crucial  peritd  in  the  war,  naval  superiority    i 
was  to  pa-s  to  the  French.      V/hether  it  w.is 
complacency   or    ignoranc     that   caused   the 
failure   of   the   Admrslty   to   send    sufficient 
forces  to  rciist  the  Fiench  Fleet,  the  undis- 
puted fact  remains  tliat  tlie  French  Fitet.  as 
It  appeared  in  American  wa'ers  in  September 
1781    was    vastly    supeiior    to    anything    the 
British  he'.d  In  readiness.     Although  in  1781 
the  British  Navy  had  some  80  sh!ps-of-the- 
line  in  commlsaion,  and  hence  were  superior 
to  the  French  Fleet,  they  were  far  Inferior  to 
the  combined   navies   of    France   and   Spain 
who    were    then    In    alliance.       In    addition, 
Great  Britain,  then,  as  in  the  present  war, 
had  to  protect  many  f.ir-flung  outposts  which 
meant    that    the   available   ships   had    to   be 
widely  dispersed.     One  fleet  covered  Gibral- 
tar.    Admiral  Darby,  with  30  sall-of-tlio-llne 
watched    the   English    Channel.     Sir   George 
Rodney,  seconded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  cruis- 
ed in  the  West  Indies;  while  Admiral  Arbuih- 
nct.    who    was    soon    succeeded    by    Admi.al 
C-raveF,  guarded  New  York  with  8  ships.     Be- 
fore the  arrival  of  De  Gra.«sc,  the  French  Fleet 
In    American    waters    consisted    cf    8    ships 
under  the   command  of  Admiral  de   Barras. 
When    Admiral   de  Grasse  appeared  on   Au- 
giist  31  in  Lynnhaven  Bay,  outside  of  Hamp- 
ton Road",  he  brought  with  him  a  flotilla  of 
28   sail-of-the-llne   and   6   frigates,   his   own 
flagship  being  the  Villc  de  Peris,  carrying  120 
guns,  the  most  powerful  fighting  ship  of  the 
day. 

With  the  French  Fleet  In  poeltion,  a  com- 
plete blockade  of  Yorktown  was  effected. 
The  next  logical  move  was  to  cut  off  Ccm- 
wallls'  possible  line  cf  retreat  up  the  penin- 
sula from  Yorktown.  To  acccmpUsh  this, 
3, COO  troops  brought  by  De  Grasse  from  the 
\ve5t  Indies  were  landed  at  Jamestown 
Island,  on  the  5th  of  September,  moving  from 
there  in  conjunction  with  LnFayette  and 
Wayne  to  take  up  a  strong  position  across  the 
peninsula  at  Williamsburg,  thereby  cutting 
eff  one  of  the  enemy's  possible  lines  of  re- 
treat. Another  line  of  retreat,  or  possible 
avenue  of  reinforcements,  the  York  River, 
was  effectively  covered  by  De  Grasse.  Per- 
haps Cornwallis"  fervent  expectation  that 
sooner  or  later  De  Grasse's  blockade  would  be 
raised  deterred  him  from  the  difficult  task  of 
breaking  through  the  line  at  Williamsburg. 
If  such  was  his  hope,  he  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. The  blockade  was  never 
broken. 

The  task  of  Immobilizing  the  French  Fleet 
in  American  waters  fell  to  Rodney,  and  he 
sought  to  warn  Arbuthnot  and  his  successor. 
Graves,  In  New  York.  When  Rodney  learned 
that  De  Grasse  had  repaired  to  Cape  Francois, 
he  promptly  sent  a  dispatch  to  Graves  warn- 
ing him  of  the  danger  and  reconunending 
that  the  two  unite  In  Virginia  waters.  This 
diKpatch  wa»  never  received  by  Graves — a 
failure  ot  communications  that  wa«  to  hive 
a  di»ii>itrou«  tenult.  In  the  mcsnttisf  Rodn^ 
returned  to  Enidnnd,  at  his  own  requrst,  bs- 
cauM  of  111  health,  sendinn  H'XKl  north  to 
Join  Gisvrs  nnd  U)  head  oft  D»  Otum.  H(M>a. 
flndiriK  no  frirtich  ships  in  the  Cbesspeake 
uu  AuicuDt  'ii.  and  Tu)  word  from  Oraves.  ajti- 
tltm<-d  hU  coume  with  14  suU'Of-the-iirte, 
6  dilute*,  tkud  1  firs  ship  to  Ntw  York,  ic- 
trolling  iLs  situaticu  to  Oraves.    This  was 


the  first  Graves  knew  of  the  approach  of  Da 
Orasse  and  the  danger  to  Virginia,  Immedl> 
ateiy  weighing  anchor,  he  assumed  command 
and  proceeded  under  full  sail  toward  the 
Chesapeake. 

He'arrived  ten  late,  for  De  Grasae  had  only 
t>eeiv>&  days  behind  Hood  on  bis  way  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  entered  the  bay  whtl-  Uuud 
was  sailing  to  New  York.  The  initiative  was 
with  De  Grasse.  but  the  English  admirals 
were  determined  that  he  was  to  be  dislodged 
and  tlie  blockade  lifted.  On  the  5tb  ot 
Sepiemt)er,  at  the  time  the  3,003  trocpe 
fn.m  the  We«  Indies  were  d.semberklng  at 
Jamestwwn  Island,  the  2  fleets  came  in  sight 
con' act.  Immediately  De  Oras>e  weighed 
anchor  and  sailed  seaward  to  obtain  more 
maneuverability.  HiS  force  numbered  24 
fihips-of-the-line,  carrying  1,700  guns  and 
19.000  seamen.  In  contrast.  Graves  was  able 
to  muster  only  17  ships-of-the-linc  with 
1.400  gun.s  and  13.0C0  seamen.  The  3  divisions 
of  the  British  Fleet  were  commanded  by 
Hood.  Drake,  and  Graves,  while  the  French 
divisions  were  commanded  hy  De  Bouganville 
and  Ds  Monteil.  The  action  be^an  at  a 
quarter  past  four  and  was  over  in  less  than 
2  hours  and  15  minutes  AltlU)Ugh  Engheh 
lo:&es  Included  only  80  men  killed.  246 
wounded.  16  guns  out  of  acUou.  and  2  or  3 
ships  badly  damaged.  Graves  felt  that  no 
favorable  advantage  could  be  gained  by  fur- 
ther contact.  He  retired  to  New  York — the 
Chesapeake  belonged  to  De  Qrasse. 

De  Gras.c-e,  master  of  the  Che&apeeke.  a 
month  and  14  days  before  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown,  sealed  the  fate  of  Cornwallis  and 
his  army.  How  Important  was  this  naval  en- 
gagement, and  yet  so  neglected  baa  it  been 
In  the  history  books  of  our  great  Nation.  Dc 
Grnsse  and  his  fleat  had  assured  victory  at 
Yorktown  before  the  armies  of  Washlnptcn 
and  Rochambeau  marched  down  from  Wil- 
liamsburg on  the  28th  of  Septemb*.  What 
blunders  Cornwallis  and  Clinton  may  have 
made  in  the  Yorktown  campaign  had  a  negli- 
gible effect  on  the  outcome;  the  late  of  York- 
tcwn  had  been  sea.'ed  by  De  Graase's  naval 
victory. 

The  remaining  events  of  the  campaign,  the 
opening  of  the  first  and  second  parallels,  the 
storming  of  redoubts  Nos.  9  and  10,  the  at- 
tempts to  evacuate  to  Gloucester  Point,  the 
meeting  A  the  commlasioners  at  the  Moore 
House  on  the  ISth,  and  the  surrender  on  the 
19th,  are  well  known  to  every  American.  One 
of  the  decisive  battles  In  history  had  been 
wen,  and  active  resistance  by  Great  Britain 
was  at  an  end.  The  Colcnles  were  free;  the 
Durnlng  principles  of  freedom  that  had  forced 
the  issue  were  to  l)e  Incorporated  into  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  A  new  era  was  opening  In 
world  history,  the  reign  of  freemen.  It  was  a 
victory  well  worth  the  struggle,  but  the  fruits 
of  that  victory  would  not  endtire  without  fu- 
ture bloodshed.  The  institutions  of  liberty 
and  freedom  have  been  challenged  many 
times  since  1781.  They  have  never  been  as 
seriously  challenged  as  they  are  today.  The 
force.s  of  despair,  of  deLpotlsm,  of  chaos,  and 
of  destruction  nave  again  threatened  us.  But 
we  shall  never  compromise  with  our  Ideals. 
Our  Bill  cf  Rights,  the  'fotir  freedoms,"  are 
so  cherished  by  the  American  people  that 
they  aie  again  willlug  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
on  the  battlenclds  of  the  world  "that  freedom 
shall  not  perish  from  tlje  earth." 

Our  Navy  is  making  and  will  eontinue  to 
make  an  all-out  effort  every  minute  of  ev^ry 
day  until  victory  1*  achieved  to  ■•«  that  tlM.ee 
Idts'.K  (,(  the  American  Republic  arc  mt  eom* 
promised.  In  this  war,  as  in  I7ftl.  th«  Navy, 
Jrt  rf>oj>«-iiii;r>n  with  the  other  innv4  setvlcee, 
u  foreiDK  the  attack  to  the  er»emjr  wh«re\cr 
•na  witcnever  1»«  can  be  fouud, 

I^t  me  *uu  Ar^ne  of  the  acoouiptUhm^nU 
of  the  Unlltd  blotes  Wavy  to  da««.  At  t)»e 
begluulug  ol  the  pteseut  war  the  «ffscuv«u«M 
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of  the  battlef-hlp  as  a  weapon  of  v/ar  waa 
Berlously  queslion«*cl.  There  *as  Pearl  Har- 
bor, of  cou.'oe.  and  then  the  Re-pulse  and 
Fnnce  of  Wc'.cs  were  both  sent  to  the  bottom 
also  la  D. Cdnber  of  1941  by  Japanese  tor- 
pedo plares  and  bombers.  But  remember 
that  In  December  of  1941  no  warship  In  the 
world  curried  adequate  antialrcrutt  arma- 
ir.er.t  to  defend  itself  against  marauding 
planes.  To  affoid  proper  protection  and  to 
Instill  fauh  once  again  In  the  warship,  in- 
crea.'sed  antiulicrall  dclenses  were  recognized 
as  of  paramount  Importance.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  today  that  the  ships 
of  the  United  States  Fleet  and  of  our  valiant 
allies  now  carry  that  added  antiaircraft  pro- 
tection. More  than  a  thousand  enemy  air- 
planes have  been  shot  down  by  crews  man- 
ning antiaircraft  guns  in  United  States  ships. 
These  were  the  guns  on  Captain  (now  Ad- 
miral) Gatch  8  ship,  the  U.  S.  S.  South 
Dakota,  and  on  the  U.  S.  8.  Enterprise,  which 
knocked  out  Jap  aircraft  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
minute  Yes:  the  ships  of  our  Navy  are  defi- 
nitely winning  the  battle  against  the  airplane. 

In  addition  to  firepower,  our  Navy  needed 
ehlpe.  Contrast  De  Orasse's  fleet  of  24  ships 
of  the  line  and  Oiaves'  19  ships  of  the  line 
on  the  5th  of  September  1781  with  the  1,076 
vessels  displacing  1.875.000  tons  in  our  Navy 
of  3  years  ago.  Of  that  fleet.  383  were  war- 
ahlps;  that  Is  to  say,  battleships,  aircraft  car- 
riers, cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines. 
During  the  Intervening  3  years  the  Navy  has 
lost  58  warships — a  battleship,  4  aircraft  car- 
riers, i  cruisers,  32  destroyers,  and  12  sub- 
marines. In  addition,  we  have  transferred 
or  converted  Into  noncombatant  vessels  129 
other  warships.  And  yet.  in  spite  of  the 
losses  and  transfers,  today  the  United  States 
bas  the  mightiest  fleet  In  world  history.  As 
against  383  fighting  ships  In  1940.  we  aow 
have  6!3:  as  against  1.070  vessels  of  all  types, 
we  haT#  today  14,072.  Today  the  United 
States  Navy  Is  the  mightiest  navy  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  fully  equipped  and 
nuuincd  to  tackle  any  strategic  problem  at 
the  opportune  time. 

Yes.  the  United  States  Navy  has  full  steam 
up  and  Is  pursuing  the  enemy  on  the  seven 
seas.  Rest  assured  we  have  all  been  callea  to 
battle  stations,  not  to  retire  until  victory. 
Z  do  not  know  where  or  when  the  "Battle  of 
Yorktown  •  will  be  fought  in  this  war,  but  I 
am  certain  that  the  decisive  battle  will  b« 
Joined,  and  we  shall  again  emerge  victorious. 

I  say  Wf  shall  emetg*-  victorious— but  1  as- 
sume one  nll-lmportan'  factor— Just  as  com- 
plete and  unstinted  contribution  to  the  war 
•(Tort  by  thuftt  of  ynu  on  the  home  front  as 
!•  belnr  K'ven  by  m-r  men  on  th#  fluhttng 
front  7i)i(»  U  n<»  time  for  complacrncy.  for 
f.v"ro}»iinii«m  nr  tit  Jubllatk>ri  To  pitrtf 
phrw*^  M*  fhuf-'Kll,  Wf  hsv*  reached  *h« 
♦  fid  (  ;  tn'  b?a»ri(ii»i4  Nt»<l  t'ir»  iTMjr  w»>U  h* 
»«  Iho  »>  v.l'otli'r  «.f  ♦h"  *r»d  It '•  th*  ciod 
in  i\iii>ti  |4  sMI  V   i<j  Ututt  urirt  »ff1tKMi«,  nuti 

tli»4  uitmw  |||>«  iil>c<wl  fi.t  0tmtyui,m  •/{  ti*      ftoi 

»  ntMiu'*  niu*(  *ui  ¥>KiH0a,  lutt  KM  idin  iit>/v« 
fri<it*  t.t'  rit«dc,  v!(  i<.fy  mu*t  t.a  ti<.Hi'Vrd  at 
the  pu»iie»i  <i|/(Xiriititiiy  Thm  e»tr»  hour 
licfuitf  v.iiojy  iiijy  nic4n  that  ut.e  of  yi,ur 
loved  iiiit- .  or  m:(.e  v. ill  never  return  hums 
NuthiiiK  but  lOO-p^rcent  participation  by 
eveiy  AmcilCitn  will  sufBce.  Our  gallant 
tlt;htinK  men  on  th?  flghtlni;  frontm  of  the 
World  ar.'  doing  more  than  their  shaie,  and  I, 
and  I'll  ether  members  of  our  armed  forces, 
are  counting  on  you,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  other  patriotic  societies 
like  you.  to  see  that  the  home  front  does  not 
fall  short  in  its  effort. 

Let  us  then  end  this  most  pleasant  occa- 
sion with  the  solemn  and  sagacious  words  of 
Washlnglcn  In  his  order  to  the  Army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Ycrktown  campaign.  "Noth- 
ing but  want  of  exertion  can  blast  the  pleas- 
ing l-. expect  before  us." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  NovcTuber  1.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  giv- 
ing my  talk  in  the  House  on  October  18 
entitled  "Needed:  A  Code  of  Radio  Good 
Behavior,"  I  have  been  both  surprised 
and  impressed  by  the  number  of  letters 
and  visitors  I  have  received  indicating 
a  much  wider  interest  in  existing  radio 
problems  than  I  had  formerly  realized. 

At  a  little  later  date  I  shall  have  a  re- 
port ready  for  the  House  growing  out  of 
correspondence  and  conferences  which  I 
have  had  with  members  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  others. 
Happily,  there  seems  to  be  a  determined 
and  dispassionate  desire  on  the  part  of 
those  in  authority  to  eliminate  th?  tend- 
ency of  certain  radio  outlets  to  practice 
the  worst  features  of  yellow  journalism 
over  the  air.  Where  the  desire  is  definite 
it  is  always  possible  to  find  a  method  for 
Implementing  that  desire. 

Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  House, 
I  herewith  incorporate  in  the  permanent 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
discussing  the  same  provocative  radio 
problems  which  I  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  on  October  18.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  points  on  which  the  author 
of  this  article.  Quincy  Howe,  and  I  are 
in  agreement  far  outnumber  the  points 
on  which  we  are  in  disagreement.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  believe  that  all  those 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  free 
radio  through  helping  the  industry  to 
maintain  the  confidence  of  the  public 
by  eliminating  propaganda,  paid  lobby- 
ists, and  prejudlci!  peddlers  from  its  reg- 
ular programs  will  be  Interested  in  the 
Intlde  point  of  view  pxpres.'ted  by  Mr. 
Howp  In  hl.«i  article  rntltlrd  "pQllrinR  thr 
Cornm?ntfltor:  A  Nrws  An.ily.sis."  and 
app<arln«  In  fhf  rurr'-ni  Iwur  of  Uir 
Ailflhtlr  Monihlv 

t»>IU  1t)ti  tnr  rtmtr.r^Hfrm     4   Mr  we  «>i*iT^l4 
(Wy   (^UHw  y   ti'itip    iKHUni     »<lli(,f,    nt,(|    |)»*« 

H,,IHf.tni4t4,i  (,1  'ill'  '/      |l>/1»«i     •}/<-■), rts      l|.» 

Ufi>nHf4H  |l»  IU0  init«i  «ui>' t.iHo  i4  Hhiixm  * 

H<'tll!kl«r    MMd    III*    MlU'Mt'Ullik    tilld    cVMilti^k 

tu  thtf  n«w»  touittt  (/(  c  u  ti  In  Uiia  dMUiB 
1)0  u  eKprsKAiiig  hu  peiM/UHt  views,  noi 
nectMHr.ly  tho»«  jt  lUa  iictwuik  he  aftvt>t) 

I 

American  radio  is  tryiii;;  to  promote  lour 
freedoms  of  the  air  for  four  different  sets  of 
interests.  Our  Ocverument  promotes  the 
freedrm  of  the  public  to  lisien  to  the  widest 
possible  variety  of  ntdio  programs.  The  radio 
industry  promotes  the  freedom  of  the  broad- 
caster to  go  on  operating  under  the  existing 
system  of  competitive  free  enterprise.  Radio 
sponsors  promote  the  freedom  of  the  adver- 
tiser 1:0  sell  his  products,  services,  and  general 
Ideas.  And  the  radio  commentator  or  news 
analyst  promotes  the  right  to  speak  his  mind. 

Some  sections  of  the  broadcasting  Industry 
have  argued  that  the  news  commentator  has 


no  right  to  express  personal  opinions  on  the 
air  M(5St  news  commentators  insist  they 
must  not  and  cannot  withhold  their  own 
views  from  the  public.  The  Government  has 
exptPFsed  cnncrrn  lest  some  sponsors  use 
commentators  to  slant  the  news  their  way. 
The  .sponsors  to  date  have  mnde  no  public 
statement 

Twenty  year^  ago.  in  the  early  days  ol 
radio,  hundreds  of  stations  began  going  on 
the  air.  changing  their  wave  lengths  arbii 
trarily.  jamming  each  other's  projram^,  and 
prodi'.cme:   total   confusion   for  the   listening 

,  public.  In  IS  .7  Con'^ress.  with  the  backing 
of  the  radio   industry  and   the  Coolidge  ad- 

I  ministration,  therefore  passed  an  act  setting 
up    the   Federal    Rr>d*o   Ccmmiss  on — a    body 

I    appointed    by    the   President   with   power   to 

I  allocate  wave  lengths  to  different  stations 
and  to  give  and  take  away  licenses  "in  the 
public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity." 
This  Commis-sion  had  little  difQculty  stabi- 
lizinq;  the  better  stations  then  in  operation, 
and  It  tended,  on  tlie  whole,  to  act  as  the 
trafRc  cop  of  the  air  waves,  renewing  licenses 
autcmatically  and  letting  the  red  o  industry 
develop  in  Its  own  way  Then  the  Federal 
Communicatinns  Commission,  which  came 
into  existence  m  1934,  took  over  these  func- 
tions 

But  in  1938  the  Federal  Communications 
Commi.sslon  be<^an  to  take  stock,  and  held 
a  long  series  of  hearings  on  broadcasting 
operations.  These  hearings  revealed,  among 
other  things,  that  C  B.  S..  Mutual,  and  the 
two  N.  B.  C.  chains  did  almost  half  the 
total  bUEiness  of  all  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  either  owned  or  controlled  prac- 
tically all  the  mast  powerful  nighttime 
broadcasting  facilities.  The  P.  C.  C.  there- 
fore Issued  a  series  of  rulings,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  ordered  all  networks  to 
cease  the  practice  of  tying  affiliated  stations 
to  exclusive  contracts  that  forbade  thee* 
stations  to  take  programs  from  any  other 
network.  N  B  C.  and  C.  B.  S.  appealed  the 
ruling  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  sustained 
the  Commission  In  a  5  to  3  decision,  handed 
down  on  May  10.  1943. 

The  F  C.  C.  has  not.  however,  confined  it- 
.self  to  fixing  business  practices  in  radio. 
Its  able  and  energetic  New  Deal  chairman, 
James  L  Fly.  has  indicated  that  It  may  have 
something  to  say  about  program  content, 
especially  of  new.s  broadcasts 

■  I  heird  a  so-caled  news  program  last 
nl^ht."  he  -tald  in  Wa.ihlngton  on  Septem- 
ber 1.3,  1943  'Through  the  months  it  had 
been  teiullnK  more  and  more  to  9,^i  away 
from  the  news  of  the  day  to  the  phlionophied 
"f  *hp  pfirtiMiisir  epniitor  Thing.*  Ilk*'  th«t 
«ri»  (U>TP  ill  n  d'.mfwhd*  <»Mb'lr  tf  n'»t  (.vt- 
"Mtifl'-    rriiriiicr       (;f,)v     t,7    iitjttiil    tistenilit{ 

'I   '     V  'I     'lia'o'ff     ff,,.*     ho     m     fl'il     Klvthg     foil 

fiPit/«  ,„  iiiTtiint'iit  nit  Km  wfyrld  k«'W»,  bi(»  !• 
f"i,il,'',    |(l«-,i«    f.,    f'ni    1f,tt,   <</f>i|M»f,y    l^Hd' 

',•"»'">«  '     M'    P'ly  Hirfpf«,fx  ff,.(/i«.  I >)«  »(,((, 

k««'|/<(i  Mini  II  i„i,/  v/tji  >,t,  (ho)  Ihtifc  '/ijthl 
».'/•     •'/    1*1     ally    et,'/l)0'/|-:M|/    */(    IM  V/a    lit    t'Hif 

ii.«-i,<  M'ldK.j/  ((,:,i  un  nut  not  ru>««  (//  imIi« 
.«  iK.bii.i',ii  ijii  tiif  tntt*'tfi  uiot  iiirtu»»tii,7  ihui 
i(  Won  up  lo  (ii«  ittdio  indubtiy  lo  clean 
!.olj»<- 

Hdiie  aliiiiiiui  :uid  network.-!  hiive  alrt-ady 
reguliiifd  ilit-m,selves,  pcrlmpB  with  a  view  to 
av(/icling  the  drii.-^tic  solution  that  Mr.  Fly 
.sugg<-sls  The  National  Association  of 
Br<mdc:i.iters.  trade  a.-i6ociation  of  the  radio 
industry,  has  adopted  a  code  which  reads 
in  part:  'News  shall  not  be  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  or  hindering  either 
side  of  any  controversial  public  Issue  nor 
shall  it  be  colored  by  the  opinions  or  de- 
sires of  the  station  or  the  network  manage- 
ment, the  editor  or  others,  engaged  in  its 
preparation,  or  the  person  actually  delivering 
It  over  the  air.  or  in  the  case  of  sponsored 
news  broadcasts,  the  advertiser.  •  •  • 
News  commentators  as  well  as  other  news- 
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casters  ahall   be  governed   by   those   provi- 
sions." 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  has 
gone  further  than  any  other  network  In  put- 
ting these  principles  into  effect.  Paul  White, 
head  of  the  C.  B  8.  news  department,  says: 
"The  public  Interest  cannot  be  served  In  radio 
by  giving  selected  news  analysts  a  preferred 
and  one-sided  position  in  the  realm  of  pub- 
lic controversy  "  Controversy  has  Its  time 
and  place  on  the  radio.  The  forums,  de- 
bates, and  political  campaigns  in  which  all 
Bides  get  a  fair  hearing  take  care  of  that. 
But  the  function  of  the  news  analyst,  says 
Paul  White,  "is  to  marshal  the  facts  on  any 
s'^eciflc  subject  and  out  of  his  common  or 
spocial  knowledge  to  present  those  facts  so 
as  to  Inform  his  listeners  rather  than  to 
persuade  them.  •  •  •  Ideally,  In  the 
case  of  controversial  Issues,  the  audience 
should  be  left  with  no  impression  as  to  which 
side  the  analyst  himself  actually  favors." 

Mr.  White  admits  that  this  sounds  like  the 
counsel  of  perfection.  But  he  is  not  asking 
for  the  moon;  he  Is  criticizing  other  net- 
works and  stations  when  he  speaks  of  cer- 
tain oroadcasters  who  "are  permitted  to  pre- 
sent unsupported  go.'sip  as  fact,  to  lay  claim 
to  'inside  information'  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  known  to  anyone  outside  the  highest 
military  and  pclitic?.!  circles  and  indeed  in 
wartime  should  not  be  known  to  anyone  out- 
side these  circles."  Whereas  Mr,  Fly  criti- 
cizes broadcasters  who  slant  the  news  to  suit 
their  sponsor,  Mr.  White  urges  the  Industry 
t  rcexamin*-  the  "Inside  dope"  broadcasts — 
not  in  terms  of  sponsor  or  audience  appeal, 
but  "In  terms  of  the  harm  they  are  doing 
and  will  continue  to  do.  They  are  the  very 
antithesis  of  responsible  Journalism." 

Mr.  Fly  sees  the  spon.sors  slanting  the  news;  | 
Mr  White  sees  the  sponsors  encouraging  sen- 
sationalism in  order  to  develop  a  wide  audi- 
ence. Mr  Fly  urges  the  Industry  to  police 
Itself  and  get  rid  of  the  sponsor  who  hires  a 
broadcaster  to  twist  the  news  to  suit  his 
Interests.  Mr.  White  also  urges  the  industry 
t^  police  Itself,  but  he  fears  the  sensation 
monger  more  perhaps  than  the  special 
pleader — since  the  sensation  monger  gains  a 
wider  audience. 

n 

Radio  depends  on  sponsors  even  more  than 
newspapers  depend  on  advertisers.  It  gets  no 
revenue  from  any  other  source,  But  the  radio 
industry  has  become  so  rich,  so  powerful,  and 
S(j  experienced  In  Its  neld  that  It  has  also  be- 
come Increasingly  Independent  of  those  who 
buy  Its  time  After  all,  sponsors  want  a  big 
audience  and  lot*  of  Roodwlll — snd  that  • 
what  radio  ha*  teamed  how  to  deliver.  Ihte 
•tnte  trf  aflsifN  puis  «  prfemlutn  (ni  tM  h^^ 
»ri(*rt«liiment  shows  whkih  hsv«  wider  au^ll' 
*-tnfn  OiNfi  nrty  n«>w«  stt^yw  arid  w)it«h  Uk*wim 
lend  ttie^riMlVM  Ut  m«it0  efToeili'N  f^/mmefctsl 
^miUilittlUttt  It  sIm)  tWHnt  iUnl  fhe  iHHitW/f 
t<>*M)«  u»  judKii  (>«w«  «lM/w»  Uritoly  ou  the  tMeie 
(if  audience  Mppeal  i*1»k'h  mi  turn  pule  » 
(wentium  on  M>ni>atu>nalu»m. 

Nuf  Is  this  all  TIM  serums  newt  broad- 
caster with  some  gift  for  analysis  and  some 
opinions  of  his  own  finds  himself  under  heavy 
pleasure  from  two  quarters.  On  t'  e  one  hand, 
he  Is  tempud  to  play  up  to  the  widest  pos- 
slble  audience.  On  the  other,  he  Is  tempted 
to  slant  bis  Interpretation  the  way  be  thinks 
his  sponsor  might  like  It  to  go. 

News  broadcasters  make  their  share  of  mis- 
takes In  Interpreting  world  developments,  but 
they  know  the  score  In  their  own  game.  They 
have  read  the  Gallup  Poll  figures  showing  57 
percent  of  the  public  opposed  to  social  change 
after  the  war.  They  know,  tf  anyone  does,  the 
trend  of  opinion  against  the  New  Deal.  In 
recent  months  they  have  seen  more  than  one 
network  replace  liberal  commentators  with 
those  who  take  a  conservative  view.   And  they 


have  seen  the  sponsors  snap  up  the  newB  pro- 
grams with  a  conservative  slant  as  they  never 
snapped  up  the  programs  with  a  liberal  slant. 

The  llbeial  commentator  had  to  prove  him- 
self— and  he  did  not  have  too  much  difficulty, 
because  up  through  1940  most  Americans  ap- 
proved of  most  of  the  New  Deal.  But  with  the 
tide  now  running  against  the  New  Deal,  the 
conservative  commentator  gets  a  sponsor  first 
and  an  audience  afterward  For  the  spon- 
sor— the  man  who  pays  all  the  radio  indus- 
try's bills — not  only  wants  to  reach  the  widest 
possible  audience;  when  he  buys  a  news  show 
he  will  tend,  S  times  out  of  10,  to  prefer  the 
kind  of  analyst  who  at  least  does  no  violence 
to  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  its  New  Deal  chairman  therefore  have 
many  more  bones  to  pick  with  the  sponsors 
of  news  programs  than  they  have  with  the 
news  dcpartment.s  and  news  broadcasters  of 
the  networks.  The  big  wartime  profits  of 
A-nerican  industry  and  the  popular  trend 
away  from  the  New  Deal  Eharp>en  these  con- 
flicts. Sponsors  are  consequently  feeling 
the'r  oats.  They  are  not  only  exerting  more 
Indirect  pressure:  the  radio  public  and  the 
news  broadcasters  who  appeal  to  that  public 
are  responding  to  that  pressure.  Insofar  as 
commentators  do  slant  their  news,  those  who 
^ant  it  away  from  the  New  Deal  have  found 
favor  with  sponsors  and  the  public  alike. 
Those  who  take  the  New  Deal  line,  so  jxjpu- 
lar  a  few  years  ago.  now  find  they  get  Into 
trouble  with  their  sponsors,  if  not  with  their 
audience  or  with  the  stations  or  networks 
over  which  they  speak. 

m 
Just   as   the   Government   works   through 
the  F.  C.  C:  Just  as  the  radio  Industry  has 
its  Nrtional  Association  of  Broadcasters;  Just 
as     American     Industry     has     Its     National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  sc   the  radio 
commentators  have  banded  together  In  self- 
interest.     A  year  and  a  half  ago,  under  the 
leadership  of  H  V.  Kaltenborn,  about  a  dozen 
ladlo  commentators  connected  with  network 
and  Independent  stations  In  New  York  City 
organized    the    Association    of    Radio    News 
Analysts  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
their    little    sector    of    the    radio    Industry. 
Their  constitution  restricts  membership  to 
commentators    who     "do    not    voice     what 
are     commonly     known     as     commercials." 
A.  R  N.  A.  has  also  adopted  a  six-point  code 
of  ethics  which  brought  It  Into  a  head-on 
collision  with  the  radio  Industry.    The  sec- 
ond  point  tn  A.   R.  N,  A  's  code  of  ethics 
Tfti(]n:  "The  aseoriatlon  experts  and  require* 
of  the  rsdio  news  analyst  the  et^rclse  at 
wrtind    judgment   end   %nn6   teste   «f»d   the 
svoldafj''e  f/f  sensatl/mallsfn  In  b^h  the  mib* 
».tanre   rri   hi*   htifuncsMi   fne^-erlsJ   end   the 
fnsbnef  itl  Its  presentstl/tti  "    Wo  faf ,  m  $rHiH, 
Um  pi4ni  »»»  -ihe  tm*  ttist  rste  n/tm*  se«- 
ti/ms  tft  <h«  radMi  IndtMtrjr  »tfm\p^.U>n  flU  - 
reads    "'Ilia  huttpennum  ttpptmrnt  all  (lenwif' 
«h*p  of  ttriMAfuMi  materiel  «M«pi  Insofar  a« 
duly  ra.]uired  by  0^>vernm«nt  ftUthi>rltUM  tn 
tho  intereot  of  public  sftfety  during  a  nattonftl 
emergency." 

The  second  point  of  A.  R.  V.  A  '■  code  goes 
along  alt  the  wsy  with  the  policy  of  Paul 
White  and  C,  B.  8.  Although  humor  and 
rumor,  prediction  and  Inside  stuff,  eihorta- 
tlon  and  denunciation,  cracker-barrel  phi- 
losophy, and  sensationalism  attract  wide 
audiences  and  therefore  appeal  to  the  tm- 
dlBcrlminatlng  sponsor,  they  have  leas  than 
nothing  to  do  with  logical,  factual,  analysis 
of  world  affairs.  But  A.  R.  N.  A.  also  takes 
the  position  that  the  conscientlotis  com- 
mentator has  the  right  and  even  the  duty 
to  express  his  own  opinion  on  controversial 
Issues,  and  that  neither  the  sponsor  nor  the 
station  over  which  he  speaks  bas  any  right 
to  edit  his  copy. 


Commenting  on  the  code,  Mr.  White  ad* 
mltted  that  A.  R.  N.  A.**  Inslatenoe  on  ^ldt> 
ment,  taste,  and  accuracy  and  its  oppoaltloa 
to  sensationalism  took  care  of  the  worst  dan- 
gers  In  news  broadcasta.  But  he  added: 
"Where  we  may  t>e  apart  is  over  the  questtoa 
of  whether  .the  network  has  the  right  and. 
Indeed,  the  duty  to  censor  or  edit  material 
prepared  by  the  analyst.  Just  as  I  t>eUev« 
that  no  news  reporter  should  go  on  the  air 
until  his  script  has  gone  over  the  copy  deek 
to  be  checked  for  errors  of  fact,  grammar, 
and  news  Judgment,  so  do  I  feel  that  no  news 
analyst  should  broadcast  without  editorial 
supervision  of  his  script.'* 

Mr.  Kaltenborn  then  came  hack  at  this 
and  other  criticisms  of  A.  R.  N.  A.'s  code  In 
a  prepared  talk  before  the  public  relatione 
and  news  committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  Jvist  as  Paul  Whit* 
admitted  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  com- 
plete objectivity,  so  H.  V.  Kaltenborn  said; 
"The  radio  news  analyst  cannot  and  should 
not  function  night  after  night  as  preacher 
or  soap-box  orator.  He  cannot  constantly 
make  himself  the  medium  for  passionate  tx- 
pression  of  personal  or  minority  opinions. 
By  and  large  his  statements  should  not  offend 
the  majority  of  his  listeners."  But  he  wound 
up  his  talk  with  a  spirited  appeal  to  the  radio 
Industry  not  to  "hamstring  the  great  cause  of 
free  speech  on  the  air  by  adopting  a  rigid  code 
of  rules  to  govern  all  radio  commentators." 
He  then  gave  this  advice: 

"Hire  the  best  men  you  can  get  for  the 
money  you  can  pay.  Tell  them  frankly  what 
you  expect;  what  you  are  trying  to  do  with 
your  station  or  network.  And  then  give  them 
their  heads.  If  they  get  out  of  line,  correct 
them.  If  they  continually  violate  what  you 
deem  to  be  an  essential  policy,  fire  them.  But 
don't  pretend  that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to 
prevent  a  commentator  worth  his  salt  from 
expressing  his  personal  opinion.  Every  com- 
petent news  analyst  has  opinions,  and  they 
are  bound  to  come  out  in  the  way  he  select* 
his  material  and  puts  It  on  the  air." 

Perhaps  it  is  the  last  thing  that  some  mem- 
bers of  A.  R.  N.  A.  expect,  but  the  general 
adoption  of  the  policy  recommended  by  kCr. 
Kaltenborn  would  appeal  much  more  to  the 
big-money  sponsors  than  to  Mr.  Fly  and  his 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  For 
It  Is  the  big -money  sponsors  who  pay  top 
prices  to  put  news  analysts  on  the  largest 
networks  at  the  most  desirable  times.  Now 
and  then  a  sponsor  with  liberal  opfnlona  or 
a  sponsor  with  no  opinions  at  all,  who  simply 
wants  tn  reach  the  widest  possible  audlenee, 
might  hire  a  liberal  eomnaentator.  But  the 
average  biK-money  sponsor  Is  more  likely  to 
ptPt^  the  views  of  the  Hatlonsl  AM^'Metkm 
of  Menufs/'turers  Ui  the  views  tit  the  netr 
dealers  abd  their  llbersl  frlernde,  end  hie 
tasie  in  At/tninenWitcrre  will  refletfl  th's  pttt- 
#ret>Ae 

M//r«oter,  the  wh/4«  riutUt  »*mn  induetrv-* 
tthtn  the  (ntmt$n>htMUtt»  up  uttH  d</wn— nM 
a  iirQttfMUni»\  lnt«re«t  »n  m«lnt«>nin«  «*r- 
iaiu  )<mr(»sli«iUi  sundards.  Ttie  §pntMH§ 
have  no  suuii  dirs/!t  inlereet,  If  tiM  sponaort 
can  enlist  the  riulto  news  Industrir  to  spread 
tlteir  opinions  through  the  voice  of  a  popu- 
lar commenutor,  they  can  hardly  be  blamed 
If  they  proceed  to  go  to  (own.  In  conse- 
quence, the  honest  concern  of  the  commen- 
tator for  free  speech  can  lead  to  the  one-sided 
exercise  of  that  right  by  thoe*  whose  opUUona 
comnmnd  the  biggest  money. 

nr 

In  the  field  of  radio  newi  w»  thxis  see  four 
separate  groups  struggling  for  power  In  the 
name  of  freedom  of  the  air.  The  past  quar- 
ter century  has  witnessed  a  vast  Increase  In 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  the 
power  of  the  radio  industry.  In  the  power  of 
big  business,  and  In  the  power  of  the  men 
and  women  who  Interpret  news  over  the  air. 
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To  exercise  power  one  must  also  have  free- 
dom. But  the  exerclsp  of  power  and  the  en- 
joyment of  freedom  likewise  Impose  heavy 
responsibilities. 

Give  Government  Us  head,  and  radio  be- 
comes a  Federal  monopoly.  Give  the  radio 
Industry  its  head  and  you  get  more  and 
more  power  concentrated  Into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands.  Give  the  sponsors  who  sup- 
port radio  their  heads  and  radio  becomes  the 
voice  of  private  American  Industry.  Give 
the  C(  mmentators  their  heads  and  you  get 
either  a  babel  of  irresponsible  voices  or — 
much  more  liKely — a  concerted  drive  on  the 
part  of  privileged  groups  to  promote  their 
special  interests  in  the  guise  of  free  speech 
and  opii  ton. 

F.  C.  C  Chairman  Fly  may  be  on  the  right 
track.  He  probably  goes  too  far  when  he 
suKs;ests  forbidding  all  commercial  sponsor- 
ship of  all  news  shows.  For  Instance,  the 
news  reporter  who  gathers  his  own  material, 
usually  overseas,  seldom  editorializes.  He 
cannot  color  his  news  to  suit  his  sponsor; 
also  these  valuable  overseas  news  report3 
cost  a  jjicat  deal  of  money  They  need  as 
well  as  deserve  commercial  sponsorship. 
And  the  stramht  newscaster  who  simply 
summarizes  the  day's  events  does — or  can 
be  made  to  do — a  sufficiently  Impartial  Job 
to  rate  commercial  sponsorship.  So  do  the 
military   and  other  experts. 

3ut  the  news  analyst  Is  something  else 
again.  Here  Mr  Fly  has  something,  and  the 
radio  Industry  might  be  well  advised,  in  its 
own  'nterest.  to  develop  a  new  feature — the 
unsponsored.  nonsensatlonal  news  analyst 
who  givr  ■  his  cwn  opinion  on  controversial 
Issues,  speaking  at  regular,  convenient  hours 
with  Judgment,  accuracy,  and  good  taste. 
The  industry  should  also  see  to  it  that  various 
points  of  view  get  expressed. 

As  for  the  excess  prophets,  the  gossip  mer- 
chants, and  the  peddlers  of  Inside  dope  they 
should  go  right  on  operating — preferably 
without  sponsors.  But  just  as  the  Pure 
Focd  and  Drugs  Act  requires  the  manu- 
facturer to  state  on  his  label  what  ingredients 
go  into  his  product,  so  those  radio  broad- 
casters who  specialize  in  prediction,  rumor, 
and  sensation  might  carry  labels,  too.  defin- 
ing them  for  what  they  are.  Likewise  the 
news  analyst  should  be  presented  as  giving  a 
frankly  personal,  opinionated,  unsponsored 
Interpretation  of  the  news.  His  network  or 
station  would  vouch  for  his  accuracy,  taste, 
and  Judp.ment.  It  would  take  no  position  on 
his  opinion  beyond  saying  that  It  believed  his 
views  deserved  to  be  heard. 

What  price,  then,  freedom  of  the  air? 
First,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  the 
air  for  everybody — at  any  price.  There  is  not 
even  any  such  thing  as  freedom  of  the  air 
for  sponsors,  commentators,  or  the  radio  in- 
dustry itself — not  unless  and  until  one  of 
these  groups  seizes  complete  control  of  the 
air  and  operates  the  radio  Industry  as  It 
alone  sees  fit.  Nor  Is  there  any  such  thing 
as  freedom  of  the  air  for  the  Government. 
The  P.  C.  C.  simply  lays  down  the  rules  under 
which  other  people  operate  In  the  public  In- 
terest, convenience,  and  necessity. 

But  If  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  freedom 
of  the  air  for  anybody  or  everybody,  there  are 
such  things  as  responsibility,  tolerance, 
diversity,  and  honesty  on  the  air.  And  what 
concerns  us  on  the  air  and  everywhere  else  Is 
not  freedom  as  an  abstract  ideal,  but  freedom 
as  a  way  of  life  which  allows  for  give-and- 
take,  which  calls  things  by  their  right  names, 
which  sets  the  public  Interest  higher  than  any 
group  Interest,  which  limits  one  man's  free- 
dom In  order  to  give  another  man  some 
chance. 

It  is  useless  to  seek  a  final  answer  to  all  the 
questions  pertaining  to  radio.  The  best  we 
can  hope  for  is  to  give  tentative  answers  to 
single  questions,  one  at  a  time.    And  Chair- 


man Fly  has  at  least  suggested  an  approach 
to  the  question  of  freedom  of  the  air  insofar 
as  it  affects  the  radio  news  analyst.  Can  the 
radio  Industry,  the  radio  sponsors,  and  the 
radio  commentators  rise  to  the  occasion  that 
confronts  them? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

OF   CONNECTICTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Novcinbcr  1,  1943 

Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ihe 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  therein  a  con- 
densation of  an  article  from  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion entitled  "Victory  Is  a  Woman," 
by  Congresswoman  CL.^nE  Boothe  Luce, 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut: 

VICTORY    IS   A   WOM.^N 

(By  Clare  Boothe  Luce.  Congresswoman 
from  Connecticut ) 

Faith.  Hope,  and  Charity,  pictured  by  the 
artist,  always  appear  as  women.  Patience, 
Tolerance,  and  Mercy  and  Justice  with  impnr- 
tial  scales,  are  also  generally  painted  as  fe- 
males. Our  own  Statue  oi  Liberty  is  a  god- 
dess. And  the  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace 
was  also  a  woman.  Apparently  wl";en  men  sit 
down  to  personify  those  abstract  notioi.s, 
ideals,  or  concepts  which  they  consider  wholly 
good  and  wholly  desirable  in  mankind,  almost 
Invariably  they  use  womankind  for  their 
models. 

Today  once  ugain  there  is  a  sensible  prac- 
tical reason  to  confirm  the  aesthetic  choice. 
For  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  first  truly  glcbal 
war,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  supply  the  needs  of  its 
own  armies,  and  those  of  its  allies,  except 
for  the  vast  unprecedented  movement  of 
American  women  into  our  wartime  Indus- 
tries and  services.  Thus  in  stern  reality  the 
winged  victory  of  World  War  No.  2  is  a  woman. 
To  be  sure  she  is  not  clad  in  flowing  Greek 
draperies  familiar  at  Samothrace  and  even 
today  on  posters.  She  wears  the  trim  slacks 
of  a  factory  worker,  the  overalls  of  an  agri- 
cultural worker,  or  the  uniform — blue  or 
khaki  or  white — of  one  of  the  auxiliary  serv- 
ices. 

Every  woman  In  the  WACs,  the  WAVES,  the 
SPARS,  the  Marine  Corps  Auxiliary,  has  vol- 
untarily entered  a  life  of  rigid  military  dis- 
cipline to  release  a  man  from  clerical  work 
for  front-line  service  with  a  gun.  The  Army 
and  Navy  nurses  are  performing  their  duty  on 
the  global  battle  fronts  of  this  war — a  gruel- 
ing, heartbreaking  duty  which  often  requires 
them  to  work  steadily  for  hours  or  even  days 
at  tasks  the  mere  thought  of  which  would 
have  made  women  of  a  Victorian  age  collapse 
over  the  smelling  salts.     •     •     • 

American  women  are  Justifiably  proud  of 
their  sisters  and  they  like  to  be  told,  which 
Is  no  more  than  the  truth,  that  if  they  had 
not  stepped  Into  these  fields,  victory  would 
be,  if  not  Impossible,  many  long  and  bloody 
years  In  coming. 

But  American  women  do  not  like  nearly  so 
much  to  be  told  that  although  millions  of 
women  have  done  a  superb  Job.  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  still  holding  back  In  the  war 
effort.  They  do  not  like  to  be  told  that  today 
every  able-bodied  woman  without  small  chil- 


dren or  helpless  dependents  who  is  not  doin? 
an  ep.^eiitial  J  >b  in  the  Nation's  economy,  is 
Just  as  much  of  a  slacker  as  any  able-bodied 
man  in  the  community  without  children  who 
avoids  an  esKcntial  war  Job  or  wearing  the 
uniform  of  his  country.  This,  however,  is 
the  fact.  For  every  hour  that  seme  woman 
idles,  by  that  very  hour  is  the  day  of  victory 
postponed  for  America. 

The  manpower  .shortage  is  still  acute.  To- 
day we  face  the  bleak  prctpcct  cf  the  passage 
of  the  Wadsworth-Austin  bill,  a  national 
service  act  designed  to  consciipt  every  adult 
citizen  on  a  wartime  basis  and  thereafter  to 
place  him  or  her  in  some  Job  where  a  war- 
tin:e  worker  is  needed.  If  this  bill  pas.'^es. 
however  i.eressary  it  may  be  or  however  much 
it  may  accompii.-h,  it  !.«  certain  to  play  h(.h 
with  the  family  life  cf  the  Nation.  It  might 
result  in  a  great  wave  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
loss  of  family  morale,  dislocation  <  f  the 
foundations  of  thousands  of  homes  and  other 
social  consequences  tliat  could  plague  us  fcr 
several  generations.  But  the  passage  of  such 
a  bill  may  be  unavoidable  unless  in  the  rcxt 
few  months  about  3,000.000  more  women 
voluntarily  go  into  Industry  to  keep  up  pro- 
duction. 

There  need  perhaps  be  no  Wadsworth- 
Austin  bill  and  possibly  no  large-scale  con- 
sciiptlon  of  lathers,  if  all  the  nieces  of  Undo 
Sun  Wi Hid  do  their  dutv  as  well  as  all  the 
women  ol"  Ru.s.'-ia  and  China  and  Great  Brit- 
ain have  done  theirs.     •     •     • 

Even  the  mc^t  optimistic  prophets  put  the 
earhfst  date  for  the  end  of  the  war  at  1945. 
by  the  end  of  this  year  any  girl  or  woman  in 
good  health,  with  her  education  completed 
and  no  family  to  wash  fcr  ar.d  cook  for  and 
no  children  to  get  off  to  school,  who  h.is  not 
taken  .'f:me  job  in  our  civilian  war  econon^.y 
richly  deserves  a  white  feather  from  the  first 
soldier  she  meets  when  she  ventures  out- 
doors.    •     •     • 

And  yet — having  scolded^ — I  v,-':sh  ns  a 
woman  to  offer  some  excuse  for  the  women 
who  have  not  yet  taken  part  in  the  war  ef- 
fort To  a  lar^re  extent  I  believe  it  is  because 
the  men  who  are  in  command  of  the  war  pro- 
gram, out  of  misplaced  chivalry,  bad  psychol- 
ogy, or  mere  inefficiency,  have  not  made  the 
urgency  of  womanpower  shortage  or  the  na- 
tnie  of  American  women's  duty  sufficiently 
clear. 

For  example,  take  many  of  the  Government- 
sponsored  brochures  and  appeals  that  are  sup- 
posed to  lure  women  Into  war  plants.  M(!St 
of  them  make  the  jobs  seem  incredibly  glam- 
orous and  attractive.  They  seem  to  promise 
the  woman  who  goes  into  them  the  sort  of 
time  she  might  have  if  she  Joined  a  commu- 
nity dance  festival  training  program.  And  the 
inevitable  lmt)licatlon  is  that  if  she  doesn't 
have  the  kind  of  time  promised  she  may  be 
Justified,  after  all,  in  chucking  it. 

Now.  I  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  any  of 
these  Jobs  Is  harsh  and  unendurable.  But, 
however  well  paid  a  worker  may  be,  it  re- 
quires not  mere  strength  but  patience  and 
will  power  to  turn  the  same  screw.  Inspect  the 
same  part,  or  wind  the  same  kind  of  wire, 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day.  War  Jobs  are 
Jobs  for  women  with  the  blood  of  patriots  in 
their  veins  and  the  courage  and  stamina  of 
their  pioneer  or  immigrant  foremothers! 

I  believe  that  today  in  America  few  men  of 
flghtmg  age.  even  when  they  are  in  essential 
war  jobs  at  home,  do  not  feel  a  sense  of  un- 
easiness— almost  unhapplness — because  they 
cannot  answer  the  dreadful  and  yet  heroic 
challenge  to  defend  their  country  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

Nevertheless,  today  some  four  or  five  mil- 
lion American  women  still  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  their  duty  also  is  to  defend  their 
country  on  the  home  front  and  that  they  are 
shirking  it.  And  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  of  them  do  not  realize  it  is  precisely 
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because  too  much  of  the  national  appeal  to 
them  has  been  done  on  a  "glamor-cum- 
dough"  basis  For  one  thing,  any  girl  In  her 
ri':ht  mind  knows  that  no  matter  what  she 
reads  she  is  mere  glamorous  and  alluring  in 
an  evening  dress  thun  in  the  best-cut  pair  of 
s!ac!is:  and.  for  anot'ner.  far  too  many  giris 
Juit  don't  need  the  "douf'h"  anyway  •  •  • 
If  the  appeal  were  made  in  rcriistic  terms 
to  the  deep  patriotism  of  American  wcracn.  I 
l-plieve  that  not  mr.ny  months  would  pass 
belcre  few  women  would  be  left  in  America 
who  were  not  playing  their  part.  too.  toward 
Ju'tifyin^  the  conception  of  the  Winged  Vic- 
tory cf  Sf.mothrace  and  the  Goddess  of  Lib- 
erty— as  women. 

I  do  not  believe  that  men  can.  or  will, 
make  su.h  an  appeal  to  women.  On  the 
recoid,  men  will  never  wiliin;'ly  lead  women 
Into  bat  J?.  No.  not  even  into  battle  on  the 
-if  t;;ey  can  help  it.  Only  women 
lcr>d  women  into  danger — and 
hardship — if  that  way  lies  their  duty.  On 
my  own  committee  in  the  House,  the  MUi- 
tnry  Affairs  Committee,  I  h£ve  seen  how  stub- 
bornly some  of  the  members  toueht  the  In- 
corporation of  the  Vv'AC's  into  our  armed 
forces. 

For  example,  the  WACs  had  no  father; 
they  had  a  mother,  Representative  Edith 
NouHSE  RocEHS.  who  fought  tirelessly  for  their 
ripht  TO  serve  their  country  in  uniform — 
and  won  it 

The  Wmged  Victory  of  Samothrace  was  a 
woman — and  a  headless  one.  V/e  know,  of 
course,  that  this  lovely  statue  lo.;t  both  its 
head  and  its  arms  in  one  of  those  nameless 
accidents  which  have  afflicted  works  of  art 
throughout  the  ages  But  the  American 
Winged  Victory  of  World  War  No.  2  Is  also, 
perhaps,  s(mc>vhat  headless,  either  because 
up  to  now  m  this  total  war  wom?n  have  not 
demanded  their  head  or  because  the  men 
have  lopped  it  jff  them.  Th;re  Is.  In  short, 
a  dearth,  either  m;ui-made  or  woman-made, 
of  woman  leadership  of  women — the  kind 
which  is  most  effective. 

Not  long  ago  Dr.  Minnie  Maflett.  president 
of  the  National  Fcceration  ol  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  citrd  some  star- 
tling ugures  about  the  absence  of  woman 
leadership  in  Government.  Here  are  her 
figures,  brought  up  to  date  as  1  write: 

On     the     all-important     War     Production 
Beard,  among  170  listed  officials  there  is  not 
1   woman.     In   the  Office  of  Pi  ice   Admlnls- 
trarion— 120  top  men.  3  women.     In  the  Of- 
fice of  Lend-L-ease.  141  men.  4  women.     On 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  dealing  with 
the  problems  ot   mai.a;;ement  and  labor,  33 
officials,  no  woman.     In  the  O.Qce  cf  Civlhan 
Defense,  35  officials,  no  woman.     Coordina- 
tor of  Inte»^-American  Affairs.  22  officials,  no 
woman.    On  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
which  must  recruit  women  workers  for  in- 
dustry. 50  top-ranking  ofHclals.  2  women,  and 
66  men  regional  officials.  16  women     Today  in 
that  Bureau.  1  of  these  women,  Mrs.  Anna 
Rosenberg,  regional  director  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  is  doing  as  much,  if  not 
more,    to   solve   the   woman-power    problem 
than  any  half  dozen  of  her  male  colleagues. 
Could  it  be  that  the  men  have  failed  to 
solve  the  womanpower  problem  because  they 
hav-  not  understood  the  {jsychology  of  wo- 
men?    Or  because,  being  American  men  and 
Indulgen     with    women   and    protective   to- 
ward them.,  they  have  both  consciously  and 
unconsciously   avoided  any  measures  which 
might  Interfere  with  their  happiness?     These 
ST'  provocative  questions  and  all  ever  Amer- 
icf.    women   should   ask   them   and    demand 
that  they  be  answered. 

Equally  provocative  Is  the  thought  that 
among  the  hundreds  of  statesmen  accused 
now  by  history  of  having  mishandled  the 
peace  of  the  world  since  Versailles,  tlie  states- 
m'"n  V  1  o  have  Involved  the  world  in  one  long 
diplomatic  mess  after  another,  who,  In  short. 


brought  World  War  No.  2  on  us—there  was  not 

one  Wv)nian. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  If  women  had 
been  as  largely  represented  In  International 
statecraft  as  they  are  In  population,  this  war 
mirht  rot  have  happened.     •     •     • 

If  .he  Government  really  wants  to  get  wo- 
men all-out  for  the  war  as  well  as  the  peace, 
It  i  hi^h  time  that  It  began  to  put  more  and 
m.ore  r.ble  womon  Into  the  bureaucratic  and 
administrative  end  of  things  in  Washington. 
Women  c;.n  and  do  most  effectively  cell  wo- 
men to  the  colors.  Women  can  and  do  or- 
ganize wumen  most  succersfully.  Wom.en 
cr.iv  If  they  are  given  the  chance,  get  the 
3.000  TOO  women  stul  needed  for  victory. 

And  when  victory  comes,  what  then  shall 
becon.e  oi  the  women  who  helped  so  over- 
whelmingly to  win  It?  What  shall  the  wo- 
men in  v.ar  wo:k  do  then,  when  the  m^en  are 
coming  heme  from  the  battlefields  and  look- 
ing for  th.  ir  eld  Jobs  or  Ici  n^w  Jobi  in  civil- 
iiai  economy?  The  answer  is  simple:  All 
patriotic  women  who  are  now  holding  down 
soldiers'  jo'^s  in  factory  or  field  or  office, 
who  do  not  need  their  wages  for  self-support 
or  the  support  of  deoendents,  will  return  to 
their  mcst  er^scntial  pcaCv^^time  Job:  t.'ie  re- 
solidifying, expansion,  aud  streugthenuig  of 
their  war-diiiuptcd  families. 

They  wiil  go  back  to  their  homts  and  their 
families — their  real  Jobs — with  a  new  vision 
and  a  new  puipooC :  to  raise  and  ecujaie 
more  and  better  Americans.  They  will  in- 
spire in  their  sons  a  foresightea  love  of  coun- 
try and  a  senbti  of  duty  and  a  willingneiS  to 
participate  fully  in  the  political  life  of  their 
community  and  Nation,  which  will  keep  them 
aware  of  v.  hat  their  fathers  fort,ot — that  the 
price  of  liberty  Is  eternal  vigilance.  And 
they  will  inspire  In  their  daughters  an  equal 
dceire  to  play,  up  to  the  very  limits  of  tlieir 
talents,  a  rich  and  useful  p;ut  in  the  Intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  and  political  life  of  the 
Nation. 

Above  all,  the  woman  who  goes  from  the 
factory  to  the  home  in  the  year  of  the  Winged 
Victory  will  demand  that  her  daughter  take 
a.  active  a  part  in  the  winning  of  the  peace 
as  her  mother  took  in  the  winning  cf  the 
war.  And  no  meie  men  is  going  to  talk  her 
cut  of  this  idea,  cither,  althcugh  plenty  aie 
goii^g  to  try  to. 


The  Glory  Tliat  Is  Greece 


Upon  every  field  where  the  arms  of  liberty  and 
tyranny  have  met  to  determine  the  Issues  of 
human  rights,  and  along  every  path  of  lofty 
effort  to  keep  men  free,  may  be  found  th« 

monuments  nf  Hellenic  action  and  schleve- 
ment  against  the  forces  of  evil.  The  gl'^r- 
lous  victory  of  Marathon  and  the  gallant 
tie:t^nse  v!  Misso!o:ighi  weie  but  rciu-nders 
to  the  ambitions  of  any  future  aggressor  that 
the  Greek  Nation  never  has  and  never  will 
cringe  In  the  pretrcce  of  any  thr.^at  to  It* 
Ideas  of  Justice  and  rirht. 

Anyone  but  an  enemy  of  man  would  con- 
F  der  it  the  hi'jhest  of  honrrs  to  conrlbute 
even  a  phrase  of  commendation  to  the  min, 
w  iiiipn,  end  childrLU  cf  modem  Gncce  and 
to  th  "ir  kinsmen  In  America,  on  this,  the 
third  ann. versa: y  of  the  invasion  cf  their 
h  rne'and  by  the  armies  cf  d.structive  mirtht. 
In  the  living  we  h.ive  thPt  co'indcnce  b'.rn 
cf  a  knowlfdge  of  past  perfomance,  and  to 
these  and  to  those  who  have  fal'cn  en  the 
irc:ed  battlegicuiid  of  hcncr  we  tay  with 
ti;o  Cuban  poet.  Joaqum  Luaces: 

Rove;  '.e.  oh  Greclis!     Missolcnghl  in  ruins 
To  Ibrahim  fell  with  all  hor  brave; 

Let  the  Moslem  find  within  her  walls 
The  Greek  a  corpse  but  never  a  slave! 


Ecoaoinic  Dinlomstt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEKNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  to  have  p'-inted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
entitled  "The  Glory  That  Is  Greece," 
made  by  me  to  the  National  Herald, 
Greek  daily  of  New  York  City,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  issue  of  October  28,  occa- 
sioned by  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
Ita'ian  invasion  of  Greece, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prom  the  parchments  of  antiquity  to  the 
printed  word  of  contemporary  life,  the  tomes 
of  historical  records  are  replete  with  com- 
mentaries on  the  struggles  of  mankind  to- 
ward the  hallowed  goal  of  human  freedom. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPrwESENTATTVES 

Monday.  November  1,  1943 

Mr,  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  v.'ish  to  include  the  foUov.'ing  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  ol 
October  28.  IS-iS: 

ECONOMIC   DIPLOMATS 

Slowly  but  surely  order  Is  be^ng  built  out 
of  the  confu.'lon  In  the  administration  of  cur 
war  economic  apencies  having  to  do  with 
foreign  affairs.  Now  these  agencies  are  to  be 
combined  Into  one  big  organization.  It  is, 
as  Leo  T.  Crowley.  Foreign  Economic  Admin- 
istrator, s:iys.  "the  most  far-reaclilng  con- 
I  EOiiaatlon  of  Government  agenc.cs  in  the 
'  war."  Whether  to  mabe  this  radical  traris- 
fcrmation  wj:s  Mr.  Crowley's  main  problem 
whi?n  he  was  given  th*B  over-all  assignment. 
He  might  have  malntamed  the  separate  Iden- 
tities of  the  constituent  agencies:  Lend- 
Lease,  Office  of  Economic  Warfare,  Office  of 
Foreign  Belief  and  BehsbUIUtlon,  Foreign 
Procurement  Division  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Coordination  of  the  S'uite  EJcpartment. 
In  that  event  Mr.  Crowley  wculd  have  been 
merely  a  coordinator.  His  decision  to  be  ad- 
ministrator is.  we  believe,  a  wise  one.  Obvi- 
ously, with  these  agencies  doing  very  much 
the  same  type  of  work,  overlapping  would 
have  been  perpetuated.  One  crtanlzatlon 
will  save  not  only  duplication:  It  will  make 
for  coherence  abioad  and  economy  of  admin- 
istration at  home. 

It  has  taken  Mr.  Crowley  seme  time  to  make 
up  his  mind  Perhaps  the  alternative  of 
mainUinlng  the  scpaiate  agencies  and  keep- 
ing himself  as  a  coordinator  had  some  merits 
which  do  not  seem  apparent.  Or  maybe  Mr. 
Crowley  wished  to  reconstruct  his  immedi- 
ate staff  before  he  announced  his  decision. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  the  delay  mtist  have 
been  harmful  to  the  morale  of  the  st.-fTs  In 
the  constituent  agencies.    As  to  the  reaction 
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upon  the  economic  representatives  abroad. 
that  may  be  etiiUy  imagined.  For  weeks  they 
have  not  known  who  was  their  chief,  and 
there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  tread- 
In;;  water  ty  these  bewildered  agents.    With 


Following  is  Mr.  Pei'ez's  explanation 
of  the  controversy: 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens,  so  much  false 
propaganda  has  been  spread  throughout  the 
State  by  the  large  daily  newspapers  about  tl-.e 


in   cases  of   ptiblic   uiterest;    that   Is   a    fact 
only  too  well  and  generally  known. 

Th<-re  was  more  than  1  year  left  in  the  un- 
expi.'-td  term  of  the  sheriff's  office  on  June  1, 
when  meas.iied  by  every  decision  of  the  State 
vii:-rim(^     n  nrt     h.ip.ded     down     Since     1839. 
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Ing  the  sheriff's  office  in  the  parish  of  Plaque- 
mines, or  affecting  the  right  of  Dr.  Slater  as 
Bcting  sheriff  for  the  parish  of  Plaquemines, 
who  resides  in  the  parish  of  Plaquenunea  and 
who  was  not  even  a  party  to  the  case. 

Over  800  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  par- 


preme  cotirt  had  rendered  a  final  decree  hold- 
ing that  Walter  Blaize  was  the  duly  appointed 
and  qualified  sheriff  of  the  parish  of  Plaque- 
mines. 

There  was  not  a  single  word  in  the  court's 
refusal  to  grant  a  rehearing  which  could  hon- 


executive  counsel.  They  knew  and  the  Gov- 
ernor knew,  that  if  regtilar  judicial  process 
had  been  followed  in  an  effort  to  euforce  Uie 
Baion  Rovige  court  Judgment  against  Dr. 
Blater  as  sheriff  of  the  pailsb  of  Plaquemitiea, 
he  could  hnve  successfully  resisted  the  en- 
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upon  the  economic  representatives  abroad. 
that  may  be  easily  imagined.  For  weeks  they 
have  not  known  who  was  their  chief,  and 
there  must  liave  been  a  good  deal  of  tread- 
ing water  ty  ihese  bewildered  agents.  With 
•ome  bearings  now  establi.shed.  Mr.  Crowley 
can  prucced  to  build  on  the  new  organiza- 
tion and  unify  the  work  abroad.  If  he 
Chooses  his  H.erts  In  foreign  countries  with 
the  same  c.ire  as  he  has  chosen  his  immediate 
•taff.  the  Senators  who  grumbled  about  our 
diplomatic  weakness  abroad  may  change  their 
tune. 


The  Truth  Aboat  the  Plaquemines 
Situation 


EXTETISION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  present  an 
address  entitled  "The  Truth  About  the 
Plaquemines  Situation,"  by  L.  H.  Perez, 
district  attorney  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Ju- 
dicial District  Court  of  Louisiana,  com- 
prising the  parishes  of  Plaquemines  and 
St.  Bernard,  delivered  over  a  State-wide 
network  of  radio  stations  in  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi.  Mr.  Perez  spoke  from 
the  studios  of  WNOE  in  New  Orleans, 
Tuesday  night,  October  19.  1943. 

Nation-wide  news  and  editorial  com- 
ment was  evoked  on  Saturday.  Octok)er 
9.  when  Gov.  Sam  Jones,  of  Louisiana, 
in  his  eflort  to  place  his  appointee,  Wal- 
ter Blalze.  in  the  sheriff's  oflQce  of  Plaque- 
mines Parish,  declared  a  state  of  mar- 
tial law  to  exist  in  that  parish  as  a  re- 
sult of  alleged  Insurrection,  rioting,  gen- 
eral disorder,  and  rebellion. 

At  this  time  I  believe  Mr.  Perez's  ad- 
dress will  clarify  whatever  wrongful  im- 
pressions may  have  resulted  in  the  minds 
of  the  Congress  and  the  country  regard- 
ing this  incident. 

I  believe  this  address  will  enable  the 
Congress  to  obtain  a  background  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  controversy  over 
the  sheriffs  ofiDce  in  Plaquemines  Parish, 
La.,  which  is,  and  has  been,  the  subject 
of  litigation  in  the  State  courts  of  Lou- 
isiana. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
arms,  ammunition,  troop-carrying 
trucks,  scout  cars,  bomber  planes,  and 
miscellaneous  Army  equipment,  the 
property  of  the  United  States  Army,  were 
provided  by  military  authorities,  and 
used  by  Louisiana  State  guards  against 
the  oflBcials  and  citizens  of  Plaquemines 
Parish  for  the  sole  purpose  of  installing 
the  Governor's  political  choice  in  the 
quarters  assigned  the  sheriff  in  the 
Piaqueminet.  Parish  courthouse. 

All  of  this  was  done,  according  to  Mr. 
Perez,  despite  the  fact  that  the  dispute 
over  the  slicnff's  office  has  been  and  is 
still  ponding  in  the  S^ate  courts,  and  in 
utter  disregard  of  a  court  order  dated 
October  6.  restraining  the  officers  and 
members  cf  the  State  guard  from  inter- 
i>T  r.!T  in  the  matter  pending  the  judi- 
Cicl  cuicome  of  the  controversy. 


Following  is  Mr.  Perez's  explanation 
of  the  controversy: 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens,  so  much  fnlse 
propaganda  has  been  spread  throughout  the 
State  by  the  large  daily  newspapers  about  the 
situation  In  the  parish  of  Plaquemines  result- 
ing from  the  unlawful  declaration  of  m.irtial 
law  against  the  people  of  our  parish  by  Gov- 
ernor Jones,  that  the  parish  authorities  re- 
quested me  to  talk  to  the  people  of  the  State 
over  a  State-wide  radio  hook-up  to  gi\e  the 
true  facts  of  the  situation. 

The  newspaper  propagaTida  nas  char<jed  the 
people  of  the  parish  cf  Plaquemines  and  their 
otflcials  with  having  rcsis^ted  ard  set  them- 
selves against  a  decree  of  the  State  supreme 
court  recog.iizing  Walter  Elaize,  Governor 
Jones'  appointee,  as  sheriff  of  the  parish  of 
Plaquemines,  and  with  open  rebellion,  riot- 
ing, ln.«:urrection,  general  disirders,  and  law 
violations. 

All  of  this,  of  course.  Is  false. 

On  June  1  of  this  year  our  elected  sheriff 
died,  thereby  a  vacancy  was  created  in  the 
oflBce  of  sheriff  of  the  parish  of  Plaquemines. 
Under  our  State  constitution,  the  parl.^h 
coroner  became  the  acting  sheriff  with  all 
right  and  title  to  that  offlce  and  the  State 
revenue  collector  became  the  acting  tax  col- 
lector until  such  vacancy  should  be  filled  ac- 
cording to  law. 

Dr.  Slater  Is  the  duly  elected  and  qualified 
coroner  of  the  parish  of  Plaquemines  and, 
therefore,  he  became  the  acting  sheriff  on 
June  1. 

On  June  1,  Dr.  Slater  as  acting  sheriff  and 
the  president  of  our  police  Jury  both  notified 
State  Collector  of  Revenue  Fontcnot  that, 
under  a  provision  of  the  conitltutlon.  he  be- 
came acting  parish  tax  collector  and  that  he 
should  delegate  an  agent  from  his  department 
to  take  over  the  tax-collector's  office  and  rec- 
ords and  that  he  would  receive  the  full  co- 
operation of  all  parish  officials  In  his  collec- 
tion of  taxes  in  the  parish  of  Plaquemines. 

However.  Revenue  Collec{or  Fontenot  failed 
to  take  over  the  tax  collector's  offlce. 

Go%'ernor  Jones,  on  June  11.  appointed  Wal- 
ter Blalze  as  sheriff  of  the  parish  of  Plaque- 
mines. 

Now,  Governor  Jones  knew  that  he  had  no 
right  to  appoint  a  sheriff  for  the  parish  of 
Plaquemines. 

Our  State  constitution  provides  that  in 
all  cases  where  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
term  of  a  sheriff's  office  is  less  than  1  year, 
it  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate;  and  In  all  cases  where  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  term  Is  1  year  or  more, 
the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  special  election 
to  be  called  by  the  Governor  and  held  within 
60  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy 

I  say  that  Governor  Jones  knew  he  had  no 
authority,  under  the  State  constitution,  to 
appoint  a  sheriff  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  death  of  Sheriff  Dauterive  on  June  1, 
because  Governor  Jones  had  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  appoint  Campbell  Palfrey  criminal 
sheriff  of  the  Parish  of  Orleans  Just  before  the 
last  city  election  In  December  1941;  and  in 
a  suit  ove.  *he  right  to  that  office,  the  Sfate 
supreme  court  held  that  the  Governor  had 
no  authority,  under  the  St:.te  constitution, 
to  appoint  a  sheriff,  even  though  there  was 
les.<;  than  1  year  left  in  the  term,  witl-'Ut  the 
advice  and  consent  cf  the  S'.ate  senate. 

All  of  you  who  read  the  New  Orleans  news- 
papers then  will  recall  the  great  huMr.baloo 
made  by  them  both  In  their  news  columns 
and  in  their  edltnrial.';  condrflining  Shenff 
Williams  who  had  been  appiinted  by  the 
Orleans  criminal  district  court  judges  for 
resisting  with  force  the  attempt  cf  I'alfrcy. 
as  the  Governor's  appointee,  to  use  fcice  to 
take  over  the  Orleans  sheriffs  office. 

It  Is  a  habit  cl  ♦he  New  Orleans  newspapers 
to  publish  propaganda  and  false  editorials 
to  lufiuence  the  decisions  of  the  State  courts 


In  cases  cf  public  'nterest;  that  is  a  fact 
only  too  well  and  generally  known. 

There  was  more  than  1  year  left  in  the  un- 
expi.-td  tergi  of  the  sheriff's  offlce  on  June  1, 
when  measured  by  every  decision  of  the  State 
.supreme  cturt  handed  dcwn  since  1839, 
w.iich  held  that  each  succeediirg  4-year  term 
of  office  coii.meiiCes  and  ends  on  the  same 
•  orrespondmg  day  in  cycles  cf  4  years.  The 
first  term  of  the  Plaquemines  Parish  sheriff's 
offlce  under  the  1921  State  constitution  com- 
menced on  June  9.  1924.  and  expired  on  June 
8.  1928.  and.  theiefore,  each  Euccer'iing  term 
of  the  Plaqut mii.es  Parish  sheriff's  offlce  be- 
gan on  June  9  and  expired  on  Ji  ne  8  in 
cycles  of  4  yars.  The  present  vacancy  oc- 
curred by  the  death  of  the  sheriff  on  June  1, 
1943  and  since  his  term  would  not  have  ex- 
pired until  June  8,  1944.  there  was  1  year 
and  8  days  remaining  in  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  his  terra  of  office. 

So,  I  repeat,  when  Governor  Jones  ap- 
pointed Walter  Elaize  as  sheriff  of  the  parish 
of  Plaquemines,  he  is  bound  to  have  known 
that  he  had  no  authority  under  the  con- 
stitution to  make  that  appointment,  because 
if  there  was  less  than  1  year  left  in  the  un- 
expl  ed  portion  of  the  sheriff's  term  of  of- 
fice, under  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
Ir  the  Palfrey-Williams  case,  he  could  not 
appoint  a  sheriff  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  State  senate  and  everybody  knows 
the  State  senate  has  not  been  in  session  since 
August  1942  and  could  net  have  consented  to 
the  Blalze  appointment. 

If  there  was  more  than  1  year  left  In  the 
sheriff's  term  of  offlce,  the  Governor  was  re- 
quired to  call  a  special  election  so  that  the 
people  of  the  parish  of  Plaquemines  would 
elect  their  own  sheriff,  as  their  constitu- 
tional right. 

However,  in  order  to  get  around  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  which  prohibits 
the  Governor  from  making  the  appointment 
of  Walter  Blalze  as  he  did,  a  so-called  friendly 
suit  was  filed  in  the  Baton  Rouge  district 
court  In  the  name  of  Walter  Blalze,  thtf 
Governor's  appointee  against  State  Super- 
visor of  Public  Funds  Jerome  Hayes  and 
State  Collector  cf  Revenue  Rufus  Fontenot, 
all  of  whom  were  the  Governor's  appointees. 
Tliey  were  represented  by  several  attorneys 
on  the  State  pay  rolls,  including  James  I. 
Smith,  the  Governor's  executive  counsel,  as 
attorney  for  Blalze. 

The  Blalze  Baton  Rouge  suit  was  only  to 
mandamus  or  order  Hayes  as  supervisor  of 
public  funds  to  deliver  to  Blaize  the  books 
and  records  of  the  tax  collector's  office  and 
to  enjoin  Fcntenot,  as  collector  of  revenue, 
from  Interfering  with  Blaize  as  tax  collector 
lor  the  pari.^h  of  Plaquemines.  Beth  Hayes 
and  Fontenot  admitted  in  their  answers  to 
the  suit  that  they  had  no  right  or  title  or  in- 
tere.<t  to  tne  ofSce  of  sheriff  or  tax  collector 
for  the  parish  of  Plaquemines. 

The  State  pay-roll  lawyers  representing 
both  side-;  of  the  ca-^e  wrote  up  a  Judgment 
and  together  they  requested  the  Judge  of  the 
Eaton' Rouge  court  to  sign  it  sevi^ral  days 
before  the  date  v.hen  the  case  was  fixed  for 
trial;  and  the  E:;':)n  Rou:;e  Judge  acc-mmo- 
daU'd  them  and  signed  their  Jur'gment, 
w.th  ut  a  single  witness  having  taken  the 
stand  and  v.i'h  ut  a  word  cf  evidei'ce  being 
subnuttcd  that  Dr  Siater  as  parish  coroner 
had  filled  the  .'sheriff's  vacancy  and  was  act- 
in?  sheriff  for  the  pariah  of  Plaquemines. 

In  this  connection.  It  will  be  recalled,  that 
the  New  Orleans  news^^p^ers  published  a  re- 
port, tht^t  the  rerson  whv  this  suit  w."s  filed 
in  the  Baton  Rcu^e  district  ccurt  instead  of 
in  th?  Plaquemines  P.u'i'h  disirirt  court  was 
to  prevent  any  parties  frcm  Plaquemines 
Pari.'-h  getting  into  the  cai^e. 

The  offlce  of  sheriff  for  the  p.iriih  of 
Plaquemines  Is  thJ  office  at  stake  and.  as 
everyone  must  rcaliz?  the  Bat^on  Rf.u":e 
district  ci.urt  did  not  have  any  Jurud  cticn 
or  auihonty  to  render  any  judgment  ai.ect- 
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Ing  the  sheriff's  office  in  the  parish  of  Plskque- 
miues,  or  affecting  the  right  of  Dr.  Slater  as 
B  Cling  sheriff  for  the  parish  of  Plaquemines, 
who  resides  in  the  parish  of  Plaquemines  and 
«ho  was  not  even  a  party  to  the  case. 

Over  800  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  par- 
ish of  Plaquemines .  the  police  Jury  of  the 
parish  of  Plaquemirves  as  Its  governing  au- 
thority, and  the  deputy  sheriffs  serving  under 
Dr.  Slater  as  sheriff  of  the  parish  of  Plaque- 
mines, all  filed  petitions  of  suspensive  appeal 
frcm  the  Judgment  which  had  been  collu- 
sively  and  fraudulently  secured  from  the 
Baton  Rouge  district  court  In  favor  of  Blai2e 
and  again=t  Hayes  and  Fontenot,  the  State 
supervisor  aud  collector  of  revenue. 

The  State  law  grants  whe  right  of  appeal 
not  only  to  tboee  who  were  parties  to  the 
cause  in  which  a  Judgment  has  been  rendered 
against  them,  but  also  to  third  persons  not 
parties  to  such  suit,  when  third  persons  show 
that  they  have  been  aggrieved  and  affected 
by  the  Judgment. 

However,  the  Baton  Rouge  district  Judge 
unceremoniously  denied  aU  of  them  their 
right  of  appeal. 

The  next  step  In  tlie  Baton  Rouge  case. 
was  when  the  State  pay-roll  lawyers  for 
Hayes  and  Fontenot  applied  to  the  supreme 
court  for  writs  to  order  the  Baton  Rouge 
district  Judge  to  send  up  the  record  of  the 
Blalze-Hayes-Fontenot  case  for  review  and 
lor  decision  by  the  supreme  court. 

Now.  most  of  you  who  read  and  follow  the 
New  Orleans  newspaper  propaganda.  I  am 
sure,  have  read  time  and  time  atgain  that  the 
supreme  court  rendered  a  final  decree  In 
favor  of  Walter  Blalre,  recognizing  him  as 
the  duly  appointed  and  qualified  sheriff  for 
the  parish  of  Plaquemines. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is.  that  the 
only  order  which  the  supreme  court  rendered 
In  that  case,  was  to  refuse  to  grant  any  writ 
cr  order  to  the  Baton  Rouge  court  to  send 
up  the  record  of  the  case  for  review,  and.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  record  of  the  Baton 
Rou^e  district  court  case  filed  In  the  name 
of  Blaize  against  Hayes  and  Fontenot.  was 
never  sent  up  to  the  supreme  court  for 
review  or  decision. 

Now,  I  ask  all  of  you.  my  friends  and  fellow 
citizens  of  the  State  cf  Louisiana,  and  espe- 
cially you  who  are  lawyers  or  Judges  of  any 
court  in  the  State — have  you  ever  heard  of 
any  court  passing  Judgment  on  a  esse,  or 
rendering  any  decree  on  the  merits  of  a  case, 
without  even  having  had  before  it  the  record 
of  the  case? 

You  know  that  the  supreme  court  and  no 
other  court  In  the  State  can  or  would  render 
a  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  a  case  without 
even  havlrig  before  it  the  record  of  that  case. 
After  the  siipreme  court  denied  the  writs 
the  more  than  800  citizens  and  taxpayers  of 
the  parish  of  Plaquemines,  the  parish  police 
Jury,  and  the  several  deputy  sheriffs  serving 
under  Dr.  Slater  as  sheriff  of  the  parish  of 
Plaquemines  all  applied  to  the  supreme  ccurt 
for  a  rehearing  to  have  thetr  right  of  appeal 
granted  by  law  from  the  Baton  Rouge  court 
Judgment. 

On  October  5  the  State  supreme  court  re- 
fused to  grant  thetr  applications  for  rehear- 
ing, the  court  stating  as  its  reason  for  so 
refusing  that  under  the  rules  of  the  supreme 
court  an  application  for  a  rehearing  will  not 
be  considered  where  the  ccurt  has  refused  to 
grant  a  writ  of  review  or  supervisory  writs, 
even  when  an  opinion  is  rendered  explaining 
why  the  writ  was  refused.  The  opinion  ren- 
dered by  the  supreme  court  as  its  reason  for 
reftising  an  order  or  writ  Is  no  Judgment  or 
decree  of  the  court.  The  only  expression  of  a 
court  which  can  be  enforced  is  Us  order,  Judg- 
ment, or  decree. 

The  New  Orleans  newspapers  pirtlcularly 
■elzed  upon  the  action  of  the  supreme  court 
in  refusing  to  grant  a  rehearing  and  mlsrepre- 
•ented  to  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  su- 


preme court  had  rexkdered  a  final  decree  hold- 
ing that  Walter  Blaize  was  the  duly  ai^xtinted 
and  qualified  sheriff  of  the  parlsli  of  Plaque- 
mines. 

There  was  not  a  single  word  in  the  court's 
refusal  to  grant  a  rehearing  which  could  hon- 
estly or  legally  be  interpreted  as  a  Judgment 
or  a  decree  in  favor  of  Walter  Blaize  as  aherifl 
of  the  parish  of  Plaquemines. 

Our  State  laws  provide  how  court  Judg- 
ments thould  be  enforced,  but  no  State  law 
grants  to  the  Governor  as  chief  executive  or 
commander  In  chief  of  the  mUltia  tbe  right  to 
declare  nnartlal  l«w  or  to  caU  out  the  State 
guard  under  the  guise  of  enforcing  a  cotirt 
Ju'lgment. 

The  State  biw.  article  SIS  of  the  Code  of 
Practice,  provides  that  no  execution  sb.tll 
issue  on  the  Judgments  of  the  supreme  ccurt, 
but  that  supreme  court  Judgments  shall  be 
sent  back  for  their  enforcement  to  tbe  dis- 
trict court. 

Under  our  law,  when  a  district  court  Judg- 
ment is  sought  to  be  enforced  in  •  parish  out- 
side tbe  Judicial  district  a  certified  copy  of 
that  Judgment  must  be  lUcd  with  a  petition 
in  tbe  district  court  of  the  pariah  where  it  is 
attempted  to  be  enforced.  That  is  the  Judi- 
cial process  provided  by  our  State  laws  for 
the  enforcement  of  Judgments. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  if  Walter  Blaize,  as 
the  Governors  appointee,  or  his  State  law- 
yers, including  the  Gorernor's  executive  coun- 
sel, thought  they  had  a  Judgment  which  could 
be  enforced  against  Dr.  Slater  as  sheriff  of  the 
parish  of  Plaquemines  they  would  have  had 
to  file  a  certified  copy  of  that  Judq^nent  In  the 
district  court  for  the  parish  of  Plaquemines, 
and  they  should  have  secured  an  order  of 
execution  or  writ  of  possession  from  the  Judge 
cf  the  Plaquemines  Parish  district  court 
agalnt  Dr.  Slater. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  was  ever  done. 
And   I   can   tell   you   the  reason   why   they 
d  d  not  attempt  this  legal  procedure  through 
the  State  courts. 

Gcvernor  Jones  and  his  lawyers  knew  that 
If  they  attempted  to  enforce  the  Baton 
Rouge  district  ccurt  Judgment  against  Dr. 
Slater  In  Plaquemines  Parish,  Dr.  Slater, 
under  the  State  laws,  would  have  had  a  right 
to  enjoin  the  execution  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
court  Judgment  against  him  for  two  very 
good  reasons. 

In  the  fiist  place.  Dr.  Slater  could  have 
proven  beyond  any  doubt  that  that  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  Blaize  and  against  Hayes 
and  Fontenot  was  secured  from  the  Baton 
Rouge  court  by  collusion  and  fraud  and, 
therefore,  under  our  law.  It  was  an  absolute 
nullity;  and.  In  the  second  place.  Dr.  Slater 
would  have  had  a  perfect  legal  right  to  pre- 
vent the  enforcement  of  that  Baton  Rouge 
Judgment  against  him  because  he  was  not  a 
party  to  the  case,  nor  was  he  cited  to  ap- 
pear, or  answer  in  that  case. 

On  that  subject,  our  State  supreme  court 
has  held  that  it  is  an  elementary  principle 
running  through  all  law  and  Jurisprudence 
that  no  one  Is  bound  by  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding affecting  his  property  rights,  where 
be  is  not  a  party  to  such  proceedings. 

Tlie  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided many  cases  on  the  same  subject,  hold- 
ing that  it  is  a  principle  erf  general  applica- 
tion in  Anglo-American  JurispM-udence,  that 
one  la  not  bound  by  a  Judga>ent  in  litigation 
in  which  he  is  not  designated  as  a  party,  or 
to  which  he  has  not  been  made  a  party  by 
service  of  process,  and  any  Judicial  action 
enforcing  such  a  Judgment  against  him  as 
an  absent  party  to  the  case  is  not  that  due 
process  of  law  which  Is  guaranteed  to  every 
American  citizen  by  the  fifth  and  four- 
teenth amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

Now,  all  of  these  authorities  were  cited  in 
a  printed  brief  furnished  to  the  lawyers  rep- 
resenting Blalze,  including  the   Oovernor's 


executive  counsel.  They  knc«  and  tbe  GoV" 
ernor  knew,  that  U  regular  judicial  process 
had  been  followed  in  an  effort  to  euXorcc  the 
Baion  Bouge  court  Judgment  against  Dr. 
Slater  as  sheriff  of  the  pailsh  of  Plaquemlnea. 
he  could  h.ive  successfully  re&isted  the  en- 
forcement of  that  collusive  and  fraudulent 
Judgment  in  the  courU  of  the  B^te. 

Tharefore,  Governor  Jones,  following  tba 
false  and  vicious  propaganda  of  the  New  Or- 
leans newspapers,  did  their  bidding  and  Is- 
sued a  proclaonatiun  of  martial  law  against 
all  of  the  people  of  PlaquenUnes  Parish  in  au 
unlawful  effort  to  place  Blaize  in  the  sheiifT* 
office  by  force. 

In  order  to  declare  martial  law  a  state  of 
open  rebehlca  or  Insurrection  or  Imminent 
danger  must  exist. 

Such  was  not  the  case  In  Plaquemines 
Parish.  The  only  dispute  was  over  tbe  right 
to  the  sheriit's  office  held  by  Dr.  Slater  and 
claimed  »y  Walter  Blaize,  who  had  brotight 
no  legal  proceeding  against  Dr.  Slater  to  test 
the  right  or  title  to  that  offlce  as  tha  law 
requires. 

NOTHIKa  MOI> 

However.  In  order  to  declare  martial  law 
In  their  attempt  to  forcibly  Uke  the  sherttl'a 
Office,  because  they  could  not  get  tbe  oOc* 
accorduig  to  law,  they  bad  Governor  Jonea' 
Quisling,  Walter  Bla^ae,  acnd  him  a  falsa  ttie- 
gram  represenUng  that  there  was  a  condltloa 
of  wldesi»^ead  lawlesaness,  InsurrecUon,  riot- 
ing, and  open  reb^lion  and  disorder  through- 
out the  parish  of  Plaquemlnea— a  falae,  li- 
belous statement  if  ever  a  false  statement 
was  made.  But,  Governor  Jones  deliber- 
ately included  that  fali^e  statement  in  bis 
declaration  of  martial  law  against  the  people 
of  Plaquemines  Parish. 

Our  people  are  peace  loving,  law  abiding, 
and  patriotic. 

They  had  Just  oversubscribed  our  Third 
War  Loan  drive  pariah  quota  more  than  four 
times — from  $119,200  to  over  one- ball  million 
dollars. 

All  of  our  young,  able-bodied  men  and  some 
of  our  young  women  are  engaged  In  our  ootui- 
try's  aimed  forces,  fighting  on  foreign  battle- 
fields and  in  our  Navy  throughout  the  world 
against  our  foreign  enemies  to  protect  and 
preserve  our  American  freedom  and  liberty 
and  our  constitutional  form  of  government, 
which  is  now  being  so  flagrantly  violated  by 
Governor  Jones  under  his  attempted  military 
dictatorship  in  true  Nasi  fashion. 

Our  able-bodied  men  and  many  of  o\ir 
women  are  working  in  shipyards  and  i  actor ies. 
in  our  parish  sulfur  mine  and  oil  fields,  and 
on  their  fishing  boats  ar>d  farms  to  produce 
vital  war  material  and  war  supplies  in  our 
all-out  war  effort. 

Our  per  pie.  as  free  American  citizens,  were 
shocked  beyond  expression  when  they  learned 
that  our  parteh  was  being  Invaded  by  1,000 
mem.bers  and  officers  of  Governor  Jones'  State 
guard,  transported  In  scca-es  of  braiid-new 
United  States  Army  troop  trucks,  armed  with 
hundreds  of  Army  rifles  with  fixed  bayonets 
and  scores  of  machine  guns  and  led  by  sev- 
eral Army  armored  cars  with  mounted  heavy- 
caliber  machine  guns  with  Walter  Blalze  ac- 
companying the  commanding  general  in  the 
middle  of  the  convoy  and  all  supported  by 
two  bomber  planes  on  reconnoltering  duty, 
all  of  which  Army  equipment  was  manu- 
factured and  paid  for  by  our  American  i>eople 
on  the  home  front. 

What  a  shameful  spectacle  to  make  ot  the 
American  way  of  life  for  the  preservation  of 
which  cur  own  boys  are  msking  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

Governor  Jones'  proclamation  of  martial 
law  against  the  people  of  Plaquemines  Parish 
was  Issued  as  comnmnder  In  chief  of  the 
State  militia.  The  Governor  is  no  more  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  State  mllltla  than 
either  you  or  I  at  this  time,  because  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtea  the 
President   is   Coounandcr    tn  Chief   of   tbe 
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militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States. 

All  of  you  know  the  Louisiana  State  MUltia 
was  called  Into  actual  service  more  than  a 
years  ago  and  will  be  in  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States  until  after  this  war  is  over. 

Therefore.  Governor  Jones  not  only  usurped 
the  civil  power  of  our  State  courts.  In  viola- 

♦  1/-in    nf    1  in.'      hi:(     o'en    tiffiirrwH    thB    noTPPr    of 


more  pernicious  consequences  was  ever  in- 
vented by  wit  of  man  than  that  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  can  be  sus- 
pended. Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to 
anarchy  or  despotism,  but  the  theory  of  ne- 
cessity on  which  It  Is  based  Is  false;  for  the 
Government,  within  the  Constitution,  has  all 
the  powers  granted  to  it  which  are  necessary 
tn  nres#>rv»»  it*  *>TtRtence 


of  Missouri  Masons — or  are  the  Masons  dif- 
ferent from  the  Mtssourlans  who  say,  "You've 
got  to  show  me"? 

A  few  days  before  leaving  Pensacola,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  the  time  of  day  with  one 
of  my  gocxl  chaplains — a  fine  upstanding  fig- 
ure of  a  man,  If  ever  I  saw  one.  "Well, 
Father,"  said  I,  "What  would  you  say  if 
I  told  vou  I  was  eolnc  away  on  a  trln   to 


where  the  aircraft  carrier  has  supplanted  the 
battleship  as  the  backbone  of  the  fleet. 

Naval  successes  throughout  the  vast 
reaches  of  the  Pacific  are  being  written 
around  the  heroic  performances  cf  carrier- 
based  aircraft.  At  Coral  Sea.  at  Midway,  In 
the  Solomons,  all  across  the  P.\cilic,  frcm  the 
the  Aleutians  to  Australia,  shore-  and  car- 
r.er-ba.5ed  aircraft  have  gene  rearing  out  to 


ye^rs  ago.  Then,  the  concentration  of  the 
tied  into  one  Luge  unit  was  coii&idertd  so 
uecessaiy,  its  movement  became  a  rather 
pcnderous  and  relatively  slow  cperaiion. 
Now,  although  we  have  not  lest  sight  of  tiie 
long -establi.shed  military  principle  that  con- 
centration of  adequate  idee  at  a  (Jivtn  point 
is  viial  to  the  success  of  any  military  opera- 
tion,   toaay,    a   far    greater    degree    of    fiexi- 


time  they  are  commissioned,  either  as  en- 
signs in  the  Navy  or  second  lieutenants  In 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Poliow  ng  this  period  of  their  training, 
they  receive  specialized  operational  training 
in  combat  aircraft  before  actually  Joining  the 
fleet. 

Til-"  present  naval  aviation  training  pro- 
prair    calls    lor   30.COO    pilots    this    year    and 
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mlUtla  of  the  several  States  when  called  into 
the  actual  aerrlce  of  the  United  States. 

All  of  you  know  the  Louisiana  State  Militia 
was  called  Into  actual  service  more  than  2 
yean  ago  and  will  be  In  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States  until  after  this  war  Is  over. 

Therefore.  Governor  Jones  not  only  usurped 
the  civil  power  of  our  State  courts,  in  viola- 
tion of  law,  but  also  usurped  the  power  of 
thp  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  State  ^lard  was  created  to  be  used  in 
the  absence  of  t!ie  State  mllltla  while  In  the 
actual  service  cf  the  United  States  as  a  home 
guard  against  Kuaslon,  insurrection,  or  Im- 
minent danger  thereof  to  protect  the  people 
of  the  State  oi  Louisiana  against  foreign 
tncmlss. 

No  doubt  Ltiu:5ianans  not  subject  to  mili- 
tary service  in  our  country's  armed  forces 
who  Joined  the  home  guard  did  so  through 
patriotic  motives  without  any  idea  that  they 
would  be  called  cut  as  a  military  fo:ce  for 
political  oppres-sion  or  to  seat  a  Governor's 
poll  Ileal  appouuec. 

Hundreds  of  State  guardsmen  have  been 
taken  from  their  homes  and  their  war  work 
at  consirierab'.e  loss  not  only  to  themselves 
but  to  otir  all-out  war  effort  and  at  a  tre- 
mendous cost  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State. 

The  people  of  Plaquemines  Parish,  as  God- 
fearing, hard-working  American  citizens, 
havj  been  outraged.  While  the  members  of 
the  State  j^uard  are  only  carrying  out  orders, 
the  spectacle  of  armed  men  stopping  them 
at  all  times,  day  and  night,  and  searching 
them  and  their  cars  as  though  they  were  all 
outlaws,  make  them  feel  as  though  they  are 
living  In  one  of  the  Nazl-occuplcd  countries 
of  Europe. 

In  the  land  of  the  "four  freedoms'"  such 
thinijs  should  nci  happen. 

Tile  new  papers  and  Governor  Jones  make 
false  claims  thnt  the  people  of  Plaquemines 
Parish  and  their  officials  disregarded  a  su- 
preme court  judrnient,  which,  as  I  have 
■hown.  is  ab.'olutely  false. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  and  the 
officers  cf  his  State  guard  absolutely  trampled 
on  a  Stale-court  restraining  order  which  pro- 
hibited the  carrying  out  of  the  unlawful 
declaration  of  martial  law  against  the  people 
of  Plaquemines  Parish  in  his  unlawful  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  sheriff's  office. 

On  the  morning  of  October  6.  3  days  before 
the  State  guard  invaded  Plaquemines  Parish, 
leading  offl-ers  of  the  Jones'  State  guard  were 
•erved  personally  with  State-court  restrain- 
ing orders  which  prohibited  them  from  com- 
ing Into  thf  parish  of  Plaquemines  or  the 
courthouse  to  forcibly  and  unlawfully  seize 
the  sherfl's  office  or  from  committing  any 
other  unlawful  acts. 

The  restraining  order  has  been  treated  with 
the  utmost  contempt  by  the  Governo-  and 
the  officers  of  his  S'.ate  guard. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  as  provided 
In  the  State  constitution,  the  military  shall 
always  be  In  subordination  to  the  civil  power 
cf  the  State,  or  whether  Governor  Jones  and 
his  State  guard  officers  can  violate  court 
orders  and  the  State  constitution  with  Im- 
pi:nity. 

When  the  Jones'  State  guard  invaded  the 
courthouse,  the  Plaquemines  Parish  grand 
Jury  actually  was  In  session — and  they  will 
coir.e  back  In  session  until  their  final  report 
l.s  filed.  Our  court  also  was  in  session  several 
days  during  the  same  week  of  that  Saturday 
invasion  day. 

In  this  connection  let  me  read  from  a  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
when  it  held  that: 

"Martial  rule  can  never  exist  where  the 
courts  are  open,  and  In  the  proper  and  un- 
obstructed exercise  of  their  Jurisdiction.  It 
ts  also  confined  to  the  locality  of  actual  war.** 

And  in  that  case  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  also  held  Just  vhat  is  applicable  today 
as  it  ever  was,  that  no  doctrine.  Involving 


mm^  pernicious  consequences  waa  ever  in- 
vented by  wit  of  man  than  that  any  of  the 
provlslona  of  the  Constitution  can  be  sus- 
pended. Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to 
anarchy  or  despotism,  but  the  theory  of  ne- 
cessity on  which  It  If  based  Is  false;  for  the 
Government,  within  the  Constitution,  has  all 
the  powers  granted  to  it  which  are  necessary 
to  preserve  its  existence. 

To  the  people  of  Plaquemines  Parish,  let 
me  say  that  their  constitutional  rights  will 
be  vindicated  and  that  proper  legal  proceed- 
ings are  being  filed  both  in  the  Federal  and 
State  courts  to  set  aside  the  unlawful  declara- 
tion of  martial  law  and  to  prevent  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  civil  power  to  military 
force,  contrary  to  our  State  and  Federal  Con- 
stitutions, and  to  prevent  the  unlawful  inter- 
ference with  Dr.  Slater  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duties  and  functions  as  sheriff  cf  the  pariah 
of  Plaquemines  by  Walter  Blalze  with  unlaw- 
ful aid  cf  the  State  guard  acting  under  an 
unlawful  order  of  martial  law. 

And  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
we  say  that  the  parish  of  Plaquemines  has  a 
record  in  its  public  business  administration 
and  in  the  character  of  its  citizens  as  pood, 
law-abiding,  hard-working,  patriotic  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  which  we  are  ju-tly  proud, 
and  they  will  not  be  Intimidated  or  yield  to 
depotism  or  Nazi  military  rule 

My  friends  and  fellow  citizens  of  Louisi- 
ana, after  we  have  rid  ourselves  by  legal  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Gestapo  methods  employed  by 
Governor  Jones  and  his  State  guard  officers, 
our  parish  police  Jury  says  come  to  Plaque- 
mines Parish  and  you  will  find  as  indus'.ricus. 
hospitable,  and  fine  a  people  as  you  have  ever 
met  anywhere. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Rear  Admiral  George  D.  Murray, 
commandant  of  the  Pensacola  Naval 
Base,  a  fighting  admiral  from  the  South 
Pacific.  The  address  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  on  September  27, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  invited  to  appear  be- 
fore this  great  body  of  the  Masons  of  Mis- 
souri is  a  signal  honor  and  one  which  I  have 
accepted  with  a  deep  feeling  of  appreciation. 

When  I  wired  my  acceptance  of  the  gracious 
Invitation  of  your  grand  master  of  Masons. 
I  confess  I  permitted  myself  to  be  swayed 
by  somewhat  personal  motives. 

My  acceptance  meant,  I  hoped,  that  my 
visit  to  this  great  metropolis  of  the  Middle 
West  would  afford  me  an  opportunity  once 
again  to  see  an  old  shipmate  of  mine — my 
former  captain  In  the  Navy,  now  one  of  your 
outstanding  citizens — Mr.  Charles  Belknap, 
president  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

Such  an  opportunity  I  would  not  forego, 
no  matter  how  frightening  the  prospect  of 
making  a  speech  before  this  great  gathering 


of  Missouri  Masons — or  are  the  Masons  dif- 
ferent from  the  Missourlans  who  say,  "You've 
got  to  show  me"? 

A  few  days  before  leaving  Pensacola,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  the  time  of  day  with  one 
of  my  go<xl  chaplains — a  fine  upstanding  fig- 
ure of  a  man.  if  ever  I  saw  one.  "Well, 
Father,"  said  I,  "What  would  you  say  if 
I  told  you  I  was  going  away  on  a  trip  to 
m.ik"  a  speech  before  a  lot  of  Masons?"  "Oh," 
said  the  good  father,  "I'd  say  it'll  do  them  a 
lot  of  gold." 

Thirty  years  pgo  Mr  Belknap,  then  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  United  States  Navy,  was  the 
commiinding  <  flicer  of  one  of  our  destroyers — 
U  G  S  Ammru  —  named  in  honor  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral D.uiiel  Amr  en,  United  States  Navy, 
wiio  served  in  the  .wavy  in  a  bygone  day. 

I  served  in  the  U.  S.  S.  Arnmcn  and  Captain 
BellLnap  was  cur  skipper — my  captain. 

You  know  it  is  an  old  custom  and  tradition 
in  the  raval  service  for  the  commanding  of- 
ttcTr  of  a  ship  to  be  tpoken  of  and  addressed 
by  all  officers  and  men  attached  to  his  ship 
as  •Captain."  Hence  the  Lieutenant  Belk- 
nap I  icn»  w  and  served  witli  30  years  ago  was 
Captain  Belknap  to  me  then — and  he  Is  still 
Capiain  Belknap  to  me  now. 

Destroyers  of  thc^e  days  were  not  unlike 
th"  destroyer  escort  type  cf  ves'rel  of  the 
pres'?nt  war  in  sperd  and  displacement; 
whereas,  destroyers  of  the  present  day  have 
been  developed  into  much  larger,  more  pow- 
eriul  vessels  than  the  destroyers  of  the  Ani- 
incn  class. 

Present-day  destroyers  displace  twice  the 
tonnage  of  our  Arnmcn,  and  require  more 
than  double  the  Ammen's  complement  of  of- 
ficers anrl  men  for  their  operation. 

Our  destroyer  had  a  complement  of  4 
officers  and  lesythan  100  men.  It  was  a  great 
ship.  / 

The  success  of  any  organization,  civil  or 
military,  depends,  in  large  measure,  upon 
the  qualities  of  leadership  of  the  head  of  the 
organization.  . 

We  in  the  Am  men  were  singularly  fortu- 
nate. The  example  and  inspiration  set  by 
Captain  Belknap  greatly  colored  and  influ- 
enced the  livp.s  of  the  three  young  oflScers 
who  served  with  him.  for  30  years  later  all 
three  had  become  flag  officers  of  the  Navy. 
The  three  were  the  late  Rear  Admiral  Norman 
Scott,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  naval  action 
off  Guadalcanal  November  13,  1942  (may 
God  rest  his  soul);  Rear  Admiral  Charles  A. 
Pownall.  who  commanded  the  task  force  that 
raided  Marcus  Island  a  short  time  ago;  and 
myself. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  term  'fleet'  signified 
combatant  .«-h!ps  of  various  types — the  flrst- 
line  battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers,  subma- 
rine.».  and  noncombatunt  types  cf  auxiliaries, 
such  as  supply  ships,  repair  ships,  colliers, 
tankers,  and  tender.-,. 

Today  when  the  term  "fleet"  is  ustd,  its 
connotation  is  entirely  different. 

Today  the  fleet  comprises  combatant  ships 
and  their  necessary  au.xiliaries  and,  in  addi- 
tion. «;eat  numbers  of  aircraft  squadrons  at- 
tached to  and  based  upon  aircraft  carriers, 
tenders,  and  base.?. 

To  be  sure,  surface  craft  and  submarincj 
of  today  are  of  vastly  improved  types  over 
those  cf  30  ycais  ago,  but  more  important 
is  the  fact  that  the  major  offentive  weapon 
of  the  fleet  today  is  the  aircraft  carrier  with 
Its  embarked  aircraft. 

Aircraft  carrier?  now  in  the  fleet  range  in 
size  from  35.000  to  10.000  tons.  Ard  each 
week  additional  aircraft  carriers,  large  and 
small,  additional  aircraft  tenders,  and  other 
combatant  types  required  for  their  support 
and  protection  are  being  coimnissioned. 

Aircraft  comprise  such  a  major  offensive 
arm  of  the  fleet  today  It  is  Impossible  to 
exclude  this  essential  component  from  the 
fleet  and  yet  have  one. 

Nowhere  are  the  changes  In  the  pattern 
of  modern  warfare  more'marked  than  at  sea 
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where  the  aircraft  carrier  has  supplanted  the 
battleship  as  the  backbone  of  the  fleet. 

Naval  successes  throughout  the  vast 
reaches  of  the  Pacific  are  being  written 
around  the  heroic  performances  cf  carrier- 
based  aircraft.  At  Coral  tea,  at  Midway,  in 
the  Solomons,  all  across  the  P.icirtc,  from  the 
the  Aleutians  to  Australia,  shore-  and  car- 
r.er-based  aircraft  have  gene  rearing  out  to 
attack  and  sink  the  enemy  task  forces. 

During  the  infancy  of  naval  aviation  and 
almost  unta  It  reached  maturity,  it  played 
a  subordinate  role  in  na\al  strategy  and  tac- 
tics. Now  its  role  Is  the  dominant  one  in 
fleet  operations. 

Keuic,  within  the  memory  of  living  ni.-^n. 
the  ccmpcsition  of  the  ile:t  hns  undcrc:ciie 
Bitznificant   and  fundamental  chank;e. 

is  It  unreasonable  to  a.^sume,  thereloie. 
that  so  long  as  fleets  conilr.ue  to  ex^st.  their 
composition  wi}l  continue  to  chanzc? 

Yrt,  what3V€r  chanftes  the  future  m.»y 
britig.  we  know  from  experience  that  sur- 
face craft  and  aircraft  ate  so  mutually  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  that  maximvim 
fixating  efficiency  cf  the  fleet  can  be  as- 
sured only  If  these  elements  are  welded  into 
one   homogenecus,   insep  irable  whole. 

Today,  the  fleet  Is  ve:  y  largely  con.prsed 
of  task  forces.  Insofar  as  the  major  ele- 
ments of  the  fleet  are  concerned — that  is.  air- 
craft carriers,  battleships,  cruisers,  and  de- 
stroyers— task  forces  built  around  the  air- 
craft carrier  conatitute  the  main  striking 
force  of  the  fleet.  Such  task  tcrjes  varv  in 
their  compxKltlon.  depending  upon  their 
mission.  For  example,  a  task  force  may  Le 
composed  of  a  small  carrier  and  a  few  de- 
stroyers. Another  ta.=k  force,  however,  may 
be  composed  of  two  cr  mere  large  carriers, 
supported  by  battleships,  crui.^ers.  and  a 
sizable  numlier  cf  destroyers.  In  both  cases 
the  carrier  constitutes  the  heart  of  the  task 
force  organization. 

The  operations  and  tactics  of  the  carrier 
task  force  are  developed  so  that  aircratt 
squadrons,  adequate  in  numbtrs  and  type, 
based  on  the  carriers,  can  successfully  cairy 
out  offensive  missions  against  the  enemy. 
Adequate  defensive  strength  is  assured  by 
assigning  powerful  surface-traft  units  to  the 
task  force — that  is,  battleships,  cru'sers.  and 
destroyers  in  sufBcient  number  to  afford  m.ax- 
li  .um  protection  to  the  carriers — for  the  car- 
rier is  the  most  vulnerable  to  attack  of  all 
surface  craft  and  Is  the  principal  target  the 
enemy  seeks  to  destroy. 

To  illustrate  how  effective  the  carrier  task 
force  has  become,  the  operations  cf  the  En- 
terprise may  be  cited  uecause  certain  infor- 
mation has  been  released  to  the  public  with 
respect  to  its  operations  which  illustrates  my 
point.  During  the  period  December  7.  1941, 
to  November  1942,  EnterjyrUe  and  her  at- 
tached air  group  participated  in  four  major 
battles,  three  m.ajor  raids  against  enemy  land 
objective.",  and  the  occupation  cf  Guadal- 
canal. During  this  tim-:'  Enterpme  and  her 
air  group,  exclusive  of  destruction  of  hostile 
shore  installations  throughout  the  combat 
area,  sai^k  or  damaged  a  total  of  35  Japanese 
vessels  and  shot  down  185  Japanese  aircraft. 
That  record  can  be  and  will  be  exceeded  by 
other  carrier  task  forces  In  the  days  to  come. 
I,  therefore,  say  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  time 
when  the  Japanese  Fleet  will  be  destroyed 
and  her  sea-borne  commerce  bottled  up  cr 
eliminated 

These  results  will  be  achieved  as  increas- 
ing pressure  is  brought  to  bear  against  the 
enemy  In  the  form  of  large  numbers  of  car- 
rier task  forces  working  in  conjunction  with 
other  naval  task  forces,  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
and  combined  Army  and  Navy  amphibious 
forces. 

The  organization  of  the  fleet  into  carrier 
task  forces  and  other  task  forces  providC'd 
with  aircraft  support,  renders  the  fleet  a 
much  more  mobile  one  that  the  fleet  of  SQ 


yeirs  ago.  Then,  the  concentration  of  the 
lieel  into  one  Luge  unit  wiis  coii&idered  so 
uccessaiy,  its  movement  became  a  rather 
ptnderous  and  relatively  slow  cperaiion. 
Now,  although  we  have  net  lest  sight  of  the 
long-est:ibli.->hed  military  principle  that  con- 
centration of  adequate  loice  at  a  givin  point 
Is  vl.al  to  the  success  of  any  military  opera- 
tion, tociay,  a  far  greater  degree  of  flexi- 
bility Is  i;chiev:d  by  the  crgaiuzation  of  the 
fleet  u'.t.j  laree  numbers  ui  Uisk  foicts,  to 
that  It  lb  posjriblc  to  employ  one  or  m.  ie 
task  forces  en  a  given  mission  and,  at  the 
b„:ne  time,  emplty  ether  task  forces  on 
other  contributory  misiiciis.  In  distant  thea- 
ters, in  accoidance  witii  siiategic  plans. 
Tlius  v^e  ste  that  naval  opeiaticns  today  ar^ 
more  fluid  than  these  cf  the  days  piior  to 
the  ascendency  of  aire:  alt.  Kence.  task 
loices  employing  lart;e  numbers  of  Eircrait 
squadrons,  can  aeluer  powerful  offensive 
blows  )vcr  wide  sea  areas  against  enemy  shij's 
and  other  oljj-.ctlves.  in  minimvim  time  with- 
out even  being  siphted  by  the  enemy.  In 
this  war,  many  actions  have  taken  place 
when  surface  craft  of  opposing  forces  have 
been  separated   100  to  2'uJ  miles. 

In  the  old  days,  fleets  necessarily  had  to 
be  within  visual  sight  and  gun  range  cf  cne 
another  Before  battle  was  joined.  Defense 
against  air  attack  is  provided  by  an  umbrella 
coveraee  of  fighting  planes  over  one's  own 
fcrce  supported  by  the  antiaircraft  fire  of 
the  surface  craft  of  that  force.  Depending 
upon  the  fighter  strength  that  can  be  pro- 
vided and  the  effectiveness  of  antiaircratt 
weapons,  in  many  cases,  m.easures  for  the 
defense  of  a  force  are  cxtremtly  effective  in 
countering  the  attark  of  an  oppocln?  force. 

Week  by  week,  while  additional  fighting 
units  are  being  ad^d  to  the  fleet  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  a  night  training  program, 
tremendous  In  scope.  In  compr.rison  with  our 
pre-war  program,  is  operating  at  maxiinum 
output  capacity. 

This  flight-training  program  Is  integrated 
with  the  material  progiam.  so  that,  as  addi- 
tional aircraft  and  aircraft  carriers  become 
available,  adequate  numbers  of  well-trained 
naval  aviators  are  ready  to  man  them. 

Cur  current  naval  aviation  training  pro- 
gram represents  a  many-hundredfold  tx- 
paiision  of  the  training  program  in  t^ect  a 
few  years  before  the  war.  T'aen  we  trained 
pilots  at  the  rate  of  a  few  hundred  per 
year — now  we  are  producing  pilots  at  the 
rate  of  several  hundred  per  week. 

Ljng  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Navy  realized 
the  imperative  necessity  ol  greatly  expanding 
Its  naval  air  arm.  A  program  was  evolved 
to  develop  the  best  fighting  pilots  in  the 
world — pilots  who  could  outfly  the  enemy, 
who  could  shoot  straighter,  could  hit  harder, 
and  who  were   toucher  and  stronger. 

Our  flight-training  program  requires  more 
than  a  year  of  intensive,  formalized  training 
before  a  cadet  is  eady  to  Jom  an  cperalirg 
sq'"Rdron  or  to  proceed  to  a  combat  area. 

In  broad  outline  the  flight-training  pro- 
gram is  dividec  into  three  phases,  each  re- 
quiring more  than  3  months  to  complete. 

During  the  first  phase,  the  flight  student 
literally  does  not  see  an  airplane,  much  less 
fiy  in  one.  At  four  large  prefllght  schools 
they  are  mentally,  physically,  and  miliiailly 
Indoctrinated  in  the  rigors  of  modern  war- 
faie. 

Following  this  phase,  cadets  learn  to  fly  at 
any  one  of  a  dozen  Naval  Reserve  bases,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country.  At  +hese  bases 
they  are  taught  the  fundamentals  cf  flight 
a.id  are  cnrried  to  a  stage  of  training  when 
they  are  ready  to  fly  planes  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced training  type. 

Upon  completing  this  phase  of  their  train- 
In?  they  proceed  to  either  one  of  the  large 
t;aining  establishments  at  Pensacola  or  Cor- 
pus Chrlstl  where  they  receive  sufficient  train- 
ing to  qualify  as  naval  aviators.    At  the  same 


time  they  are  commissioned,  either  as  en- 
signs in  the  Navy  or  second  lieutenants  to 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Follow  ng  this  period  of  their  training, 
they  receive  specialized  operational  training 
In  combat  aircraft  before  actually  joining  the 

Th->  present  naval  aviation  training  pro- 
gran  calls  tor  3C.C00  pilots  this  year  and 
ev.ry  year  until  the  war  is  m'on.  Currently, 
we  are  producing  pilots  at  this  rate. 

Where  do  our  youn.;  flyers  come  from? 

Prior  to  my  visit  here.  I  examined  our 
refolds  and  found  that  at  Pensa.ola  alone, 
we  have  about  20  young  flight  students  from 
St.  Louis  plus  80  from  the  ret.t  of  Missouri. 
A  corresponding  number  of  flight  students 
fiom  Missouri  are  at  Corpus  Cl.risti.  lience. 
I  estimate  that  500  to  600  young  men  from 
th:-:  State  will  have  qualified  as  raval  avia- 
tors during  the  current  calendar  year  and 
will  report  for  aviation  duty  wah  the  Navy 
in  al.  parts  of  the  world. 

llie  American  aviator  whether  he  be  a 
na'.al  aviator  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps, 
or  iijpilot  in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  is  a  tough, 
well-trained,  well-disciplined  ycung  Ameri- 
can. Because  of  his  native  talent,  which  la 
highl.  d'Tveioped  by  sound  indoctrination 
and  training,  our  aviators  very  quickly  have 
established  superiority  over  the  enemy  In 
all  theaters  cf  operation.  That  they  are 
achieving  greater  end  greater  success  and 
that  more  and  more  effective  combat  types  of 
aircraft  are  being  i.  ade  available.  In  all  com- 
bat areas,  must  be  known  to  the  entire 
Ainencan  pubLc.  At  the  present  time.  X 
am  directly  connected  with  the  naval  aviator 
training  program,  and  I  can  assure  ycu  that 
our  flight-training  standards  are  as  high  at 
can  possibly  be  aciileved.  We  know  that  our 
pilots  are  receiving  laetter  and  more  thorough 
preparation  and  training  than  the  pilots  of 
our  enemy  and  therefore  are  superior  to  the 
enemy.  The  destruction  of  the  enemy  Is 
the  principal  concern  of  all  of  us;  that  hi» 
destruction  is  Inevlub  e  no  one  will  deny. 
What  we  are  trying  to  achieve,  more  than 
enyihing  else,  is  that  destruction  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

CONCI-USIOM 

The  personnel  of  the  Navy  has  greatly  ex- 
panded since  Japan  struck  without  warning 
on  December  7,  1941.  Many  scientific  and 
technical  developments  have  sprurg  lnto-t>e- 
Ing  under  the  Impetus  of  the  war.  Yet.  in 
a  country  such  as  ours,  much  depends  upon 
the  rerponse  of  the  individual  citizen,  h's 
aptitude  and  talent,  who  overnight  finds  h.m- 
self  in  uniform,  determined  to  learn  all  he 
can  rs  quickly  as  he  can,  fo  that  he  may  con- 
tribute his  full  share  to  our  ultimate  victory 
ever  the  forces  of  evil  and  oppression  that 
would  completely  debase  the  human  spirit. 

Of  the  greatest  Importance  In  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  has  been  the  necessity  to 
develop  at.trlbutes  of  self-reliance.  Integrity, 
resp.'?nsibillty,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty, 
which  in  varying  degrees  exist  In  the  minds 
end  hearts  of  the  majority  of  young  American 
men  but  which  have  not  been  stressed  In  the 
heme  during  the  early  training  of  many  of 
these  young  men  as  much  as  they  might  have 
been. 

Prior  to  our  entry  In  the  war  I  felt  that  a 
cross  section  of  our  enlisted  strength,  from 
our  senior  C.  P.  O  s  to  the  youngest  appren- 
tice seaman  still  undergoing  recruit  training, 
provided  an  accurate  and  authentic  index  of 
young  America  no  matter  from  what  part  of 
the  country  he  might  come.  I  assure  you 
there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  young  America. 

Take,  for  example,  a  big  ship,  such  as  any 
one  of  our  aircraft  carrteri,  with  Its  crew  of 
more  than  2.000  men. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  any  ship  built  to 
fight,  when  you  total  all  the  space  required 
for  military  purposes  other  than  for  efttlng 
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and  tleeplng.  very  little  is  left  for  these  essen- 
tial human  acnvuies.  In  other  words,  every 
naval  vessel  is  always  crowded,  seme  more 
than  others.  Therefore  one  of  the  first  things 
every  Nav7  man  must  leajn.  and  learn  quickly. 
Is  how  to  get  along  with  his  neighbor,  who  Is 
always  at  his  plbow. 

Before  Pf..il  Harbor  the  discipline  in  the 
Navy  was  of  a  very  high  order.  Young  Navy 
men,  being  human,  arp  exposed  to  the  frail- 
ties that  ail  human  flfsh  Is  heir  to  Yet 
through  the  medium  ot  Intelligent  educa- 
tional methods,  stnci  d  sclpUne.  and  fair  and 
Impartial  justice  the  standards  of  conduct. 
of  integrity,  and  of  honor  majntanied  by  ihe 
great  cverwhelmir.g  majority  of  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  Navy  could  well  te  emulated  with 
profit  by  every  community  in  this  land 

What  happened  after  Pearl  Harbor?  1  can 
tell  you  so  far  as  the  EnterpTise  and  many 
other  ships  of  the  fleet  are  concerned.  1  can 
also  1*11  >ou  vhiil  the  conditions  are  today  at 
Pensacolii  and  Corpus  Christl.  where  more 
than  60,000  ofBcers  and  enlisted  men  are 
required  to  carry  on  our  flight-training  pro- 
gram at  the.st  centeit 

During  more  than  7  months,  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  I  cannot  recall  a  8eriou.s  disciplinary 
case  occurring  in  the  Enterprite  Regardless 
of  the  frequency  of  the  watches,  in  spite  of 
continuous  watches  for  long  periods  of  time, 
every  man  In  that  chip's  company  felt  his 
reaponsibilty  and  contributed  his  full  share 
to  the  common  cause — to  defeat  the  enemy 
wherever  be  might  be  found  Our  feeling 
was.  kill  or  be  k.lled"  a  simple  motto  easy 
to  visualize 

At  Pensacola  and  Corpus  Christl,  where  so 
many  tbouaands  of  young  men  are  required 
to  perform  a  great  many  different  duties 
and  taaks.  In  order  to  keep  our  ^ast  training 
program  functioning  day  and  night,  the  con- 
duct of  these  young  men,  and  the  standards 
of  discipline  which  they  maintain,  are  on 
a  par  with  those  found  in  our  fhips  in  the 
combat  areas.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  enlisted  strength  are  a  source 
of  any  trouble  to  us.  And,  of  that  number, 
the  majority  become  Involved  In  trouble  (1) 
because  they  are  extremely  young  (17-18 
years  old  > ,  have  never  been  away  from  home 
and  become  homesick,  which  in  many  cases 
leads  to  absence  without  leave:  and  (2)  other 
cases  develop  due  to  a  misconception  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  who  commits  a  mili- 
tary offense,  such  as  absence  without  leave. 
thinking,  by  so  doing,  he  will  be  sent  to  sea 
and  will  thereby  be  given  a  chance  to  do 
what  he  wants  to  do — lick  the  Japs. 

Again  I  say,  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  young  America. 

Readiness  to  endure  any  hardships,  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  any  threat  of  danger  or 
death,  Itself,  unflinchingly,  are  naval  tradi- 
tions. This  la  the  result  of  generations  of 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  an 
Ideal,  the  service  of  their  country.  The  bonds 
of  mutual  confidence,  respect  and  trust  which 
flow  throughout  the  whole  fabric  of  the  na- 
val service,  culminating  in  a  devotion  to  duty 
beyond  life  Itself,  cannot  but  lead  to  one 
conclusion — the  utter  destruction  of  our 
enemies 

Prom  the  highest  to  the  most  lowly,  oxir 
naval  personnel  is  contributing  its  best  efforts 
to  the  common  cause,  and  each  one  is  aware 
of  the  part  he  is  taking. 

Just  the  other  day  I  beard  of  the  perfect 
example. 

For  some  time  I've  had  a  colored  boy  with 
me — what  we  call  a  steward's  mate.  Aboard 
ship  he  took  care  of  my  cabin  and  my  clothes 
and  served  my  meals.  He  was  with  me  In  the 
Hornet,  and  I  now  h8\'e  him  at  my  quarters. 
He  says  he  is  always  going  to  stay  with  me, 
and  I  hope  I'll  never  lose  him.  He  is  a  fine, 
honorable  young  man. 

One  evening,  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  our 
civilian  employees  was  returning  to  the  sta- 
tion when  he  sp.ed  a  vtry  trim  sailor  figure 


Just  beyond  a  curve  In  the  read.  He  was 
much  .urpristd.  upon  st.irp  iig  and  calling 
cut  to  the  individual  he  had  picked  up  in  his 
headlights,  to  find  that  he  was  Just  as  black 
as  the  ace  of  spades.  However,  he  told  him  to 
Jump  in  If  he  wanted  a  lift  to  the  air  station 
The  naval  reservation  is  quite  exten.Sive.  so 
after  they  entered  the  gate  the  civilian  told 
the  boy  he  was  going  to  such  and  such  a 
building  and  he  would  drop  hiin  off  near 
wh.^tever  barracks  he  lived  in.  "No  '  sa;d  the 
boy.  "I'll  get  off  at  the  admirals  quarters." 
Tliis  quite  mystified  the  civil i'':i  who  said. 
"What  do  you  mean,  the  admiral's  quarters?  ' 
"Yes.  sir.  ■  said  the  boy.  "snc  and  uie  hdmiral 
was  in  the  Hornet  together." 
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or 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or  TtXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25 >,  1943 

Mr.  O'DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
delivered  by  me  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  on  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 28.  1943.  The  subject  of  the 
speech  is  Government  encroachment 
upon  private  enterprise  threatens  the 
destruction  of  American  democracy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  thank  the  members  c'  tho  Military  Sup- 
pliers Association  of  America  tor  inviting  me 
to  their  meeting  here  tonight  and  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  speak  to  them,  and  by 
radio  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  on  one  of 
the  most  vital  issues  before  the  American  peo- 
ple today;  namely,  "Government  encroach- 
ment upon  private  enterprise  threatens  the 
destruction  of  American  democracy"  The 
members  of  the  Military  Suppliers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  represeniing  one  segment  of 
private  enterprise  in  America  wnich  has  been 
serving  this  Nation  since  the  earliest  aays  ot 
our  history,  have  Just  now  run  head-r:i  into 
a  Government  ruling  wh'ch  disfranchises 
around  7,600  of  their  8.000  members  enpaged 
in  retail  business  from  continuing  certain 
services  they  have  been  faithfully  rendering 
for  all  these  years.  That  constitutes  Govern- 
ment encroachment  upon  private  enterprise. 
I  need  not  speak  of  the  plight  of  these  mer- 
chants exclusively.  Thousands  of  o'her  small 
and  medium-sized  businesses  throughout  this 
Nation  have  been  forced  to  close  their  doors 
and  quit  business,  and  others,  small  and  large. 
see  the  handwriting  on  the  v.r.ll.  as  tax-free 
Government  agencies  inG\e  m  on  them  as 
competitors  So  my  remarks  will  cover  the 
subject  generally,  and  applies  equally  to  all 
types  oi  private  enterprise  in  Amsrica  from 
the  smallest  corner  grocery  to  the  largest  cor- 
poration. The  shoe  cobbler  in  one  room  of 
his  home  is  conducting  private  enterprise. 
The  lady  who  operates  a  beauty  shop  in  a 
smaller  corner  room  Is  in  private  enterprise. 
The  grocer,  farmer,  and  all  others  who  trans- 
act business  are  all  engaged  in  private  enter- 
prise. Some  of  these  small  business  enter- 
prises grow  until  they  do  business  amounting 
to  millions  and  sometimes  billions  of  dollars 
annually,  but  small,  medium-sized,  or  large. 
they  are  all  In  the  same  category,   namely 


private  enterprise.     So  I  will  speak  on  the 

iundamcntal  principles  of  private  enterprise. 
May  I  express  it  as  my  most  definite  opin- 
ion that  we  cannot  continue  to  have  demo- 
cratic government  in  this  country  unless  we 
continue  to  have  free  private  enterprise.    We 
cauno;    have    fiecdom   of    the    individu  il    as 
comprehended    in    the    Constitution    of   the 
Un.ted   States    unless   we    have   free    private 
enterprise      We  cannot  have  freedom  of  re- 
ligion  in   this  country  unless  we  have  free 
pri\a:e  ente.pri.se.     We  cannot  have  freedom 
of    education    in    this    country,    freedom    to 
thinls,  freedom  to  act,  freedom  of  the  press. 
and   freedi^m  of  speech  unless  we  have  free 
private   enterprise.     When  you   give  up  free 
private  enterprise,  you  must  give  up  all  of  our 
other  freedoms    •     •     •.    Whenever  the  time 
Lonies  that  the  Government  owns  and  oper- 
ates the   lailroads.  the  pubUc  utilities,   the 
life   insurance   companies,   the   banks,   when 
it  controls  the  credit  of  the  country,   when 
it  owns,  controls  and  develops  our  natural 
rescurces,     when     it     regiments    agriculture 
and  controls  it.  then  you  will  have  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Government  the  responsi- 
bility for  operating  the  whole  business  ma- 
chine of  America.     What  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness are  then  left  in  the  retail  field  and  in 
small  manufacturing  establishments  will  be 
helplets  to  do  anything  except  as  it  be  done 
with    the   permission   of   the   bureaucrats   in 
Washington.     Free    private    enterprise    will 
then  be  gene     *     *     *.    If  free  private  en- 
terprise IS  abolished  who  will  pay  the  taxes? 
Free  enterprise  produces  the  taxes  that  main- 
tain   our    public    schools.     How    can    these 
schools  be  maintained  as  free  institutions  if 
we  do  not  have  free  enterprise  and  free  citi- 
zens to  pay  those   taxes?     The  churches  of 
America  are  maintained  by  the  dollars  con- 
tributed  by  free   citizens   who  have   earned 
their    money    In    free    enterprise.     How    can 
these  chu'ches  be  maintained  If  we  no  longer 
ha'. e  free  citizens  and  free  enterprise?     The 
Am:r.can  home  has  been  built  from  the  fruits 
o:   free   enterprise.     When   you  destroy  free 
enterprise,    you    destroy    the   very   economic 
foundations    of    the    American    home,    and 
when   ycu  destroy  the  American  home   you 
destroy   the  very  foundation  of  the  Nation 
•     •     •.     Here    is   something    that   I    think 
most    people   knew    but   are    very    prone    to 
overlook  and  that  is.  democratic  government 
is  always,  even   at   its  best,  inefficient.     No- 
body denies  that  truth.     By  the  very  nature 
of  thincs  democratic  government  Is  Inefficient 
and   will    always  be   inefficient,   but   the   Irs- 
tcry  of   this  Nation   has  proved   beyond  any 
question   of   dcubt   that   if   you   will   operate 
g.>\  crnment    under    the    limited   powers    and 
under   the   limited   responsibility  which   v..ts 
intei^ded   in  the  Constitution  of  the  UnneU 
States   and    if  ycu   will   allow  the   people   to 
operate  prr. ate  enterprise,  under  proper  regu- 
lation, that  combination  makes  the  best  sys- 
tem cf  government  ever  known  to  mankl'Hl. 
Wp    had    th.it    kind    of   government    for    145 
\fars.  why  should  v.e  permit  the  Washington 
bureaucrats  to  continue  to  tear  it  down  and 
destroy    it?     •      •     *     Our    foiefathcrs    who 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
know  very  v.cll  what  they  were  doing  when 
they  scught   to  limit  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  when  they  said  that  all  of 
the    power    that    was    not    delegated    to    the 
Federal     Government     remained     with     the 
bvates  or  was  reserved  to  the  people.     They 
knew  that  the  kind  of  government  they  were 
setting  up,  if  It  sought  to  deal  with  economic 
affairs,    would    te    totally    Inefficient;    there- 
fore, the  Constitution  was  framed  with  the 
thought    that   the   Government   would   stay 
out  of  the  field  of  economic  affairs,  and  free 
private   enterprise   thereby   was  reserved   to 
the  people  with  the  profit  Incentive  as  the 
impelling  motive  causing  men  to  work. 

And  I  say  to  you  that  I  believe  they  wera 
100  percent  right  then,  and  I  think  It  Is  100 
percent  right  now.  Conditions  may  change, 
but  fundamental  principles  do  not  change. 
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Now.  my  friends,  it  Is  easy  to  see  that  when- 
ever you  put  all  of  the  business  affairs  of  the 
country  In  the  hands  of  government,  where 
Inefficiency  runs  rampant  and  all  individual 
profit  incentive  Is  removed,  one  of  two  things 
is  going  to  happen:  Either  we  are  going  to 
go  broke  and  become  a  bankrupt  nation,  or 
the  Government  must  assume  the  authority 
to  force  everybody  to  work.  In  other  words, 
w^hcnever  you  destroy  the  profit  motive  which 
causes  people  to  work  you  must  substitute 
something  else  that  will  cause  them  to  work, 
and  that  something  else  always  has  been, 
throughout  the  annals  of  history,  dictato- 
rial brute  force  of  government.  I  think  no 
one  win  contend  that  It  Is  Impossible  to 
operate  govrnment  under  the  principles  of 
fascism,  communism,  or  national  socialism. 
Russia  is  today  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  fact  that  you  can  set  up  a  communistic 
government  and  under  that  system  you  can 
develop  a  tremendously  efficient  war  machine; 
you  can  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the 
nation.  Hitler  took  Germany  In  a  state  of 
almost  complete  bankruptcy  and  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  national  social- 
ism he  completely  abolished  unemployment; 
he  guaranteed  every  man  a  Job;  he  provided 
adequately  for  public  bousing;  he  built  in 
that  nation  a  great  system  of  military  high- 
ways; and  he  built  the  greatest  war  machine 
ever  seen  on  the  face  of  the  earth  up  to  that 
time.  Yes,  my  friends,  you  can  make  those 
foreign  isms  work,  but  the  objection  I  have 
to  communism,  socialism,  and  all  of  the  other 
foreign  isms  Is  not  that  they  will  not  work 
but  that  I  do  not  like  the  enormous  price 
that  must  be  paid  of  throwing  the  people 
into  absolute  servitude  under  the  rule  of  a 
dictator  In  order  to  make  them  work.  Yes, 
the  price  In  human  misery,  war,  death,  rfhd 
destruction  Is  too  high. 

In  contending  for  the  recovery  and  reten- 
tion of  the  system  of  private  enterprise  in 
America,  I  Insist  that  it  must  be  conducted 
honestly  and  properly  under  fair  and  definite 
rules  and  strict  government  scrutiny.  We 
have  had  for  years  "milk  and  cider"  on  and 
off  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
It  has  been  mainly  off  and  not  on.  I  believe 
that  government  should  write  the  rules  by 
which  business  is  to  be  operated.  I  do  not 
believe  that  government  should  play  in  the 
game.  It  should  be  the  umpire,  and  I  think 
It  sliould  see  to  it  that  the  rules  are  en- 
forced. Here  is  another  Important  thing — 
you  cannot  have  the  business  affairs  of  this 
country  operated  partly  on  a  communistic  or 
a  socialistic  basis  and  partly  on  a  basis  of 
free  private  enterprise.  Some  businessmen 
have  overlooked  this  fact  and  have  been  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  idea  of  the  Govern- 
ment taking  ever  the  railroads  and  operat- 
ing them,  as  they  say,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  not  for  private  profit.  These 
people  may  be  for  it  because  they  believe 
they  will  be  able  through  various  political 
maneuvering  to  get  their  freight  hauled 
cheaper  and  pass  the  bill  for  the  hauling 
along  to  the  taxpayers  by  means  of  sub- 
sidies. A  great  many  businessmen  become 
enthusiastic  about  the  Government  going 
into  the  public-utility  field  because  they  be- 
lieve tlicy  can  pass  the  tax  bill,  which  utili- 
ties are  now  paying,  on  to  some  other  area 
to  pay  and  that,  in  turn,  as  a  result  of  that 
they  can  buy  electrical  current  cheaper. 
Many  people  are  enthusiastic  about  various 
and  sundry  schemes  developed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  create  agencies  to  buy  and  to 
distribute  merchandise  In  competition  with 
the  retailer  because  they  believe  it  will  result 
In  enabling  them  to  buy  merchandise  cheaper 
and.  therefore,  it  will  help  them  in  their 
particular  enterprise. 

Now,  let  me  be  frank  with  you  people 
who  are  listening  to  me  at  this  time.  If  you 
want  to  stop  this  tremendous  flciod  of  Gov- 
ernment encrof.chment  upon  private  enter- 
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prise,  which  Is  fast  leading  us  into  socialism 
and  communism,  then  you  must  accept  It  as 
your  full  responsibility  to  fight  every  move 
that  is  made  by  the  Government  tp  enter  into 
the  field  of  free  enterprise  In  competition 
with  our  citizens.  If  businessmen  and  if 
citizens  generally  are  interested  In  fighting 
this  drifting  into  socialism  only  when  it  en- 
croaches upon  their  particular  field,  then  I 
say  to  you  now  that  the  battle  Is  lost.  The 
strategy  of  the  bureaucratic  dynasty  In 
Washington  Is  to  divide  and  conquer.  Tou 
retail  merchants  cannot  join  in  a  campaign 
today  to  have  the  Oovernment  take  over  the 
public  utilities,  because  you  think  it  will 
give  you  lower  rates  and  then  come  back 
to  the  Government  tomorrow  and  ask  them 
to  stay  out  of  your  business,  because  to- 
morrow your  customers  will  be  demanding 
that  the  Government  take  over  your  business 
to  give  t^em  lower  prices  on  the  products 
you  make  or  sell.  You  cannot  urge  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads  in  one  breath 
and  free  enterprise  in  the  next.  You  cannot 
Join  with  the  rabble-rousers  who  want  the 
Government  to  take  over  the  life-insurance 
companies  today  and  ask  them  to  let  the 
manufacturing  establishments  alone  tomor- 
row. You  farmers  cannot  accept  subsidies 
today  for  yourselves  and  then  complain  about 
the  Government  running  your  business  after 
you  have  accepted  the  subsidy.  You  manu- 
facturers cannot  beg  for  protective  tariffs  in 
one  breath  and  oppose  subsidies  to  farmers  in 
the  next.  We  must  be  either  for  or  against 
free  private  enterprise.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  not  a  subject  on  which  there 
can  be  any  compromise.  Let  me  close  what 
I  have  to  say  with  this  thought :  The  freedom 
of  the  individual  to  live  his  own  life,  to  edu- 
cate his  children,  to  maintain  his  home,  to 
have  freedom  of  religion,  and  all  other  free- 
doms to  which  free  men  are  entitled,  all  de- 
pend on  free  private  enterprise.  It  is  a  fun- 
damental principle  worth  fighting  for.  Let 
me  remind  you  in  all  sincerity  that  freedom 
from  want,  freedom  from  fear,  and  freedom 
from  all  Individual  responsibility,  is  guaran- 
teed today  in  America  by  our  Government  to 
the  Inmates  of  all  our  penitentiaries.  Within 
those  cold  gray  prison  walls,  for  the  Inmates, 
there  is  no  private  enterprise,  there  is  no 
profit  motive,  work  Is  compulsory — and 
democracy  is  dead. 

Yes,  my  friends,  these  social  objectives,  if 
they  can  be  called  scx;lal  objectives,  can  be 
had,  but  bear  in  mind — the  price  we  must  all 
eventually  pay  is  very,  very  high.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  all  of  you  folks  listening 
who  are  Interested  in  this  subject.  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  democracy  and  I  solicit 
your  comments.  As  long  as  our  supply  lasts, 
copies  of  this  talk  will  be  mailed  to  all  of 
you  who  write  me.  Address  sAiator  W.  Lex 
O'DANIEL,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Good-night,  and  may  God  bless  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 


The  Past  To  Guide  \]% 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  KHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25)^1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 


from  the  Providence  Visitor  of  October 
28.  The  editorial  impresses  me  as  l>elng 
both  timely  and  admirable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows; 

THE  PAST  TO  CCIDE  VS 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  come  November  11, 
America  woke  up  thrilled  with  the  Joy  and 
happiness  of  victory.  Today  it  is  with  Irony 
that  we  repeat  an  historical  truth — World 
War  No.  1  was  fought  to  end  all  wars,  to  make 
the  world  wife  for  democracy. 

Ten  years  ago  Adolf  Hitler  came  into 
power.  World  War  No.  2  is  now  being  fought, 
more  savagely  and  more  indiscriminately  for 
civilian  populations,  because  we  thcught  we 
could  have  peace  merely  by  winning  World 
War  No.  1. 

History  records  the  epic  struggle  In  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  after  World  War  No.  1. 
We  pay  in  blood  and  suffering  today  because 
peace  was  not  achieved  after  tbe  last  war. 
So  now,  during  World  War  No.  2,  the  United 
States  Senate  is  engaged  in  anoOier  cpx 
struggle,  with  millions  of  Americans  still  liv- 
ing who  remember  that  winning  World  War 
No.  1  did  not  bring  peace,  but  did  bring 
World  War  No.  2. 

The  past  Is  there  to  guide  ua  in  our  na- 
tional and  international  thinking.  Whereas 
those  who  failed  to  work  out  some  lasting 
peace,  after  the  last  war,  still  live,  they  had 
no  experience  at  tbe  timfc  to  guide  them — no 
great  World  War  experience  within  a  genera- 
tion. Today  the  picture  Is  different.  We 
have  World  War  No.  2.  the  incubator  of 
aggression  the  same  einplra  which  scught 
In  World  War  No.  1  to  make  illegitimate  the 
Christian  Ideal  that  peace  among  peoples  is 
only  the  flowering,  on  earth,  of  the  Divine 
law.  The  world  suffered  a  lost  generation 
after  the  last  war;  we  should  beware  lest 
history  repeat  Itself. 

The  responsibility  resting  upon  the  United 
States  Senate  is  more  sharply  defined  today, 
because  of  our  experience  since  World  War 
No.  1.  History  shows  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  favored  tbe  forging  of  an  International 
weapon  to  wield  against  aggression.  But 
America,  responding  to  tbe  1920  political  ap- 
peal to  remain  separated  from  International- 
ism, accepted  ultimately  the  veto  of  the 
Senate  minority,  a  veto  which  blocked  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  to  which  Woodrow  Wil- 
son dedicated  his  idealism.  What  happened 
then  cannot  be  changed,  nor  will  specula- 
tion on  the  basis  of  what  should  have  hap- 
pened, and  did  not  happen,  alleviate  present 
conditions.     We  think  now  for  the  future. 

We  are  heading  for  the  only  democratic 
election  in  the  world,  among  the  big  na- 
tions. It  Is  yet  a  year  away,  by  the  calendar. 
but  it  Is  here  with  us  now.  It  Is  an  old 
American  tradition,  not  suspended  because 
of  the  delicacy  of  war  and  its  challenging 
issues.  The  normal  functioning  of  our  elec- 
tion machinery,  even  in  contrast  to  England 
where  national  elections  have  been  suspended 
for  the  duration,  stamps  the  United  States  as 
the  leader,  as  the  beacon  light  for  thos«  op- 
pressed and  conquered  peoples  who  see  in  our 
democratic  form  of  government  the  pattern 
for  their  ultimate  national  well-being.  It 
is  with  this  background — the  Impending 
Presidential  election — that  we  must  follow 
the  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

There  must  be  a  chariuble  approach  In 
the  appraisal  of  the  contending  forcea.  lor 
all  the  Members  of  tbe  United  States  Senate 
cherish  their  America  and  her  traditions. 
But  there  will  develop  a  sharp  difference  of 
viewpoint,  some  by  the  politician  and  aome 
by  the  statesman,  over  the  most  appropriate 
course  for  the  United  States  to  pursue  in 
foreign  policy,  in  world  relations,  and  In  post- 
war rehabilitation. 
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As  patriotic  Ame:!c.i'-8,  we  wiU  Immcdl- 
ato'.y  and  l^.^lcallj•  tliir.K.  l;i  natiKr.n  Urnis. 
fcr  fne  wf!f:tre  cf  the  Un.tecJ  States,  but. 
In  the  th:ni;in'.T.  ve  mav  coino  to  reoi'r.'ze 
that  nntunal  well-being  mes'.ns  InternatlJi.il 
coiiimli;nents.  We  must  as.-ume.  and  rightly 
so.  that  lh»  pe :p:ts  »«:  B'!  s.n.  Russia,  ar.d 
Chir.:;.  wiH  lit.  •■.  .-e  th!::i;  first  in  r.,  tiur.::l 
term*,  lor  th'^ir  rv.-n  ▼.•f-lfnr?  lae  c.uty  of 
gt;npsm.in-hl;) — fhf>  ofcllsfaticn  owtd  the 
civlUzed  pe-  pics  of  the  w-orkl— 18  to  rpsclve 
tlit-.-e  nntvirs'l  i.atlnnalistlc  attltv.dcs  into  aa 
e:iff:rce2ble  wvrld  prcgr.m.  Infused  with  the 
li.farmlnE;  splnt  cf  trleraiice  and  I'Cui.pro- 
n.ioe.  Cu>-;r.iphlcoll-/.  we  are  far  removed 
from  the  horrors  and  dcvasiation  ol  war  — 
our  alUe.s  knt  w  these  hcrrcr?  and  that  devas- 
tation—awful experiences  which,  it  seeina, 
(,h}u:d  make  it  eas:er  for  them  to  bring 
resolution  to  the  prst-war  conferences. 

All  Amrricars  sr.  cercly  wi  l^ed  \"e  couVl 
have  kept  America  out  of  war.  but  a  N  izl 
Fvstem  organized  for  war  drew  us  into  its 
crblt  of  destructive  influence.  Organiza- 
tions for  war,  ba-'cd  upon  a  thirst  for  ag- 
gresalcn  and  conquest,  must  be  destroyed. 
World  War  No.  1  proved  these  systcnis  Eie 
not  necessarily  d  etroyed— that  victory  in 
1918  did  not  bring  peace  in  1941.  We  shall 
hear  all  these  prepositions  erplored  in  the 
United  Slates  Senate— the  better  for  the 
American  people  because  new.  in  the  midst 
of  war.  they  will  laecome  better  acqualnttd 
with  the  views  and  attitudes  of  the  United 
States  Senators  who  may  decide  the  length 
of  the  victory  we  aie  surely  achieving  on 
the  battle  front — whether  we  get  peace  by 
winning  the  war. 


"When  tbe  Chips  Are  Down- 


'"WHEN    THE    CHIPS    AKE    DOWN — ' 

Wo  we.e  inspired  to  writ.'  this  article  after 
receivini?  a  vis.t  from  an  army  air  pilot  who 
has  jiLbt  re;»;;rncd  frrm  the  Souih  Paciflc  alter 
58  fcn:'a^emvnts  with  the  Jsps.  In  one  en- 
ga^enit-it  he  dropped  5  milss  before  pulling 
his  r.p-cord.  which  is  stiil  a  rccoid,  and  ve 
asked  him  what  his  thou<;his  v;ere  •.vl:cn  death 
st-emed  imminent.  Kis  reve'.aticn  did  not 
d.ff:r  from  these  most  of  us  have  heard  be- 
fcre  as  api-lytr.?,'  to  the  doughboy.  H.s 
thc'i,  hts  were  cf  Gcd. 

His  experiences  v.t.re  ind?ed  no  exception 
but  ratl^er  the  rule,  when  any  so:dlor  ad- 
vances so  ck'se  to  sjlv.a^;  the  mvst.ri:s  of 
life  and  dr.ith.  Yes.  men  in  the  front  lines 
do  ett  down  on  their  kn?fs  in  sup;j!icarion 
to  the  Supreme  E'^mg.  for  the\'  find  that  all 
man  and  all  his  mat-i-rial  wurks  are  hopeless 
in  the  approLChniE:  rendcz'.cus  with  death. 
Spiritual  strength  is  ester.tial  m  ^  iioud  sol- 
dier. The  modern  parable  of  Car 'fin  Eddie 
Klcken'oacker  and  the  sea^jvill  should  not  be 
forgotten.  In  scn^.e  of  us  relit;. on  is  latent. 
in  seme  it  is  predomyir.nr,  but  from  front 
line  reports  of  this  war.  it  Is  universal.  The 
fox  hole,  like  the  parachute,  ehmmatcs  the 
athe.st  and  tiie  agnostic. 

Why  then  the  nred  of  our  spiritual  loaders 
or  cur  weekly  or  daily  practices  of  religion? 
Well,  their  teachings  enable  us  to  approach 
more  perfectly  that  last  rendezvous  with  a 
real  sonow  for  cur  sins  and  a  prayer  l^r 
forgiveness  or  help. 

Tne  falling  pilot  or  the  fox-holed  douph- 
bcy  suddenly  realizes  the  impoency  of  man- 
made  thin-js.  The  unobtrusive  member  cl 
our  armed  :orces  in  the  training  camps,  the 
chaplain,  grows  in  importance  as  the  soldier 
nears  tlie  battlefront.  He  oScrs  a  solace  that 
no  other  earthlv  being  or  Thins  can  provide 
for  the  man  in  battle — hope  lor  the  htrealter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un-   j 
der  p>ermission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herein  a  splendid  editorial  en-  \ 
titled   "When   the   Chips  Are   Down—"   j 
containing  a  powerful  message,  appear- 
ing in  the  issue  o!  October  9,  1J43.  of   ; 
the  Take  Off.  a  weekly  publication  for 
the  enlisted  men  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Col- 
lege  Training  Detachment,   Massachu- 
setts State  College.  Amherst.  Mass.,  cf 
which  publication  the  staff  consists  of 
Walter  F.  Gallagher,  Ji..  the  editor  in 
chief;  Henry  De  Marco,  the  copy  editor; 
Roger  O'Conner,  the  news  editor;  and 
Daniel  Gooden,  the  feature  editor.    This 
publication  Is  edited  under  Capt.  Rich- 
ard J.  Congleton,  commanding   cfaccr. 
and  Lt.  Edmund  J.  Kelly,  public  relations 
cfBcer. 

Tliis  publication  is  the  fir?t  college 
training  detachment  paper  in  the  United 
States. 

Publications  of  this  kind  among  those 
who  are  serving  in  our  armed  forces 
should  be  encouraged.  Splendid  edi- 
torials of  the  kind  included  herein 
should  also  be  properly  recognized,  and 
future  editorials  conveying  other  power- 
ful and  constructive  messages  encour- 
aged. 


Corn  for  New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1.  19 i3 

Mr.  KEEFE,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
from  the  New  England  States  are  very 
properly  worried  over  the  failure  of  their 
dairymen  and  poultry  rai.sers  to  ob'ain 
adequate  supplies  of  feed  corn.  The 
aaswer  to  their  question  appoar.s  in  v. 
bulletin  issued  by  Picl^ell-Daniel,  con- 
sulting price  analysts,  of  Chicago,  11'., 
under  date  of  October  23,  1943,  The 
statement  is  as  follows : 

CORN    FOR    NEW    EMCL.^ND 

Two  gentlemen  from  the  Now  York  A;:rl- 
cultural  Commission  were  in  the  o.'/.ce  Fri- 
day asking  the  question,  '■Cm  the  New  Er.i;- 
land  States  get  the  corn  t:ioy  need  this  year 
from  the  Central  Grain  Belt,  and  at  v. hat 
price?"' 

We  explained  the  central -Ijclt  situation  as 

follow  SI 

■'1.  The  seven  Central  States  which  nor- 
mally supply  the  industries  and  New  Fnp- 
land  with  com.  have  enc\:ch  that  they  could 
use  as  much  this  year  t.s  ihcy  did  last  and 
still  have  10  percent  of  their  supply  left. 

"2.  Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  from  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago  during 
the  past  20  weeks  have  been  88  percent  of 
last  year  and  the  1930-39  average.     However, 


the  reduction  has  been  mostly  In  calves. 
Shmments  of  steers  vei^hing  500  pounds  or 
niuie  have  been  96  percent  of  last  yfar  tince 
July  1.  while  shipments  of  heiicrs  have  been 
Hi,'  percent.  Total  tcr.r.age  shipped  has 
been  nearlv  equal  to  a  year  ago.  But  the 
b.^T'^est  feeders  both  in  the  Ccntrul  Spates 
and' in  Nebr;iska  and  Colorado,  who  normally 
piovide  a  raiirk^t  for  a  hu^e  quantity  cf  sur- 
plus corn,  are  not  feeding  ncaily  so  hct  vy 
this  year.  They  do  not  Itn'W  what  the  price 
will  be.  whether  or  not  they  can  get  corn,  or 
sutp!ements,  or   labor. 

•■3.  The  tendency  also  is  to  cut  down  on 
hog  feeding.     More  sows  arc  bci.it?  m.".rkcted 
bv  far  than  last  year.     And  f:\rraer3  v.. 11  de- 
sire to  market  just  as  many  hogs  weighing 
between  200  and  270  pounds  this  yenr  as  they 
can.  to  take  advantage  of  the  pr;-.mi.sed  floor 
fcr  there  we'-ghts,  at  $13  75.     If  they  market 
the  normal  percentage  during  tiie  hist  caiar- 
tcr  of  the  year,  they  will  .stiid  19  800,000  iuad 
to  market   for   slaughter   under  Federal    in- 
spection.    But    this    will    leave    them    with 
about      98.0C0.000      head      comp-ired      with 
73.G00.0C0  last  year  after  they  had  marketed 
IG  OOO.COO  in  that  last  quarter.     Furthermore, 
slaughter  cf  19.80C.0C0  in  the  3  mon'hs  would 
mean  that  m  G  'jr  8  -.veeks  ihe  21  lartiesi  m.;r- 
kets  would  have  to  kill  over   1.000.000  head 
a  week.      In  June  pr.ces  slipped  beU.w   tha 
floor  at  813.75  wnen  slaughter  ran  to  930. GOJ 
head  a  week       Yet  if  the  farmers  are  com- 
pelled  to   held   the  hcgs.  they   will   gain   in 
weight  to  above  the  top  at  270  pounds,  and 
the  floor  at  $13  7.'i  v.  ill  n' t  apply.     And  hold- 
ing them  will   u.'-e  up  the  corn  so  urgently 
needed   by  the  New  England   States.      Price 
will  not   enter. 

"The  only  solution  we  see  is  for  the  O.  P.  A. 
t» eliminate  point  ratiming  and  slaughter 
restrictions,  permitting  killers  everyv/here  to 
kill,  and  buyers  everywhere  to  buy  in  any 
quantity  they  desire.  If  this  is  done,  the 
huge  supply  of  hcgs  can  be  taken  at  detrirable 
weights,  the  consumers  will  get  perk  to  re- 
place the  vani.=hed  beef,  and  farmers  who 
ra.sed  the  ho:;;s  at  Government  behest,  v. ill 
get  the  floor  price.  Then  the  Corn  Beit 
can  send  New  England  t'.ie  cum  it  needs." 


Mext  Year  Too  Late 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HOi^.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1,  1913 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spcakfr.  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  rcmarl:s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  editoiinl  frcm  Midland  Daily 
News.  Midland,  Mich.: 

NFXT    YEAR    TOO    LATE 

Just  where  we  are  goln.'r  on  the  newsprint 
supply  cf  tiic  ccuntry  s'ill  seems  to  be  a 
my.'-tery.  As  we  take  it  from  what  we  have 
bfen  a'ole  to  gather  in  recent  weeks  there 
are  sc tral  things  which  must  bo  done  and 
done  promptly  if  we  are  to  get  print  paper 
on  which  to  publish  the  Nation's  newspapers. 

These  steps  include:  1.  Elimination  of 
waste  all  along  the  line,  particularly  in  un- 
necessary Go'.ernmont  releases,  2.  Change 
in  the  prCicnt  system  in  the  United  States 
to  encourage  rather  than  discourage  the  pro- 
duction of  pulp  wood.  3.  Cutting  dov.n  of 
the  bulk  found  in  the  heavy  Sunday  editions 
of  all  the  b;g  city  papers,  which  are  maga- 
zines rather  than  newcpapera. 


An  Interesting  report  Just  received  from 
Patil  Kellogg,  acting  president  of  the  News- 
print Association  of  Canada,  says  in  part: 
"Canada  will  ship  this  year  nearly  350.000 
tons  to  the  United  States  In  excess  of  what 
she  shipped  In  1939  or  16  percent  over  the 
shipments  of  that  year  •  •  •  United 
States  mills  in  1943  will  ship  146,000  tons 
or  15  percent  less  than  in  1939." 

The  United  States  policy  of  putting  a  ceil- 
ing on  pulp  production  while  putting  a  floor 
under  wages  has  resulted  In  wood  choppers 
being  able  to  make  f~iore  money  cutting  lum- 
ber, hence  the  lack  of  pulp  production  here. 
Those  who  produce  puip  and  those  who  work 
In  the  woods  are  finding  it  more  remunera- 
tive to  do  something  else  So  otir  pulp  pro- 
tiu^tlon  drops  off  and  forces  Canada  to  carry 
the  load. 

Big  pr.pcrs  have  mad?  no  serious  effort  to 
conserve  print  as  witness  the  bulky  maga- 
zine sections  put  out  on  Sunday.  The  .sav- 
ing on  one  or  two  of  there  v.'ould  print  every 
small  daily  In  Michigan, 

We  think  It  is  time  that  \V  P,  B  hot  shots 
wake  up  and  do  something  now  Instead  of 
vailing  until  ne.xt  year  when  it  will  be  too 
late. 


Eisenhower  Coming  Heme 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

CF    MICniG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
Statements  made  by  me  recently  and  la- 
ter challenged  by  administration  apolo- 
gists, I  desire  to  include  in  my  remarks 
an  article  which  appeared  in  today's  edi- 
tions of  the  Washington  Times-Herald. 
This  article,  Eisenhower  Coming  Home, 
was  written  by  Mr.  Frank  C,  Waldrop, 
able  and  well-known  columnist. 

EISENHOWER     COMING     HOME? 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop ) 

General  Eisenhower  will  come  back  to 
America  as  a  sitter-lu  for  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,  at  the  Chief  of  Staff's  desk  here, 
wiien  Marshall  goes  to  London  as  boss  of  the 
war  against  Germany,  according  to  the  Army 
&  Navy  Journal,  the  trade  magazine  of  the 
fighting  forces.  The  Journal  Is  not  an  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Government,  but  on 
Its  first  ■  ige  it  carries  the  slogan.  "Spokes- 
man of  the  services  since  1863,"  which  Is  Just 
about  correct. 

It  15  the  one  publication  to  which  generals 
and  admiraL?  will  tell  their  secrets  and  sen- 
timer.ts.  Not  secrets  of  strategy  and  tactics, 
of  course.  But  secrets  of  Army  and  Navy 
politics,  gossip,  the  Inside  battles  of  person- 
Rlitier  which  go  on  among  warriors  Just  as 
they  go  on  among  preachers,  politicians,  pro- 
fe"5sois,  gangsi.ers.  and  probably  even  bc- 
tv,-»en  rr.ice. 

The  publisher  of  the  Journal  is  John  Cal- 
lan  O'Layghlin.  a  former  First  A.-^sistant 
Secretary  of  State,  and  a  major  In  the  last 
war  O'Laughlin  is  careful  never  to  get  the 
Journal  into  party  politics,  but  he  does  lobby 
In  a  dignified  and  sometimes  forceful  way 
to  protect  the  military  against  Presidential 
and  congressional  tinkering,  especially  when 
the  mijnrity  of  the  Army's  general  staff  or 
the  Navy's  general  boarcl  has  taken  a  stand 
In  secret  that  cannot  be  stated  offlclally  in 
publ'c 

The  hn~iness  about  Generals  Mar-hall  and 
Ei.-eni;o  %v.-r   is  an   excellent   example   of   the 


way  the  Army  &  Navy  Journal   speaks  for 
the  Fervlces 

In  the  Issue  of  October  30,  1943,  the  Journal 
backs  Into  that  hot  one  as  follows: 

"Army  circles  are  confident  that  Gen. 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  will  be  selected  by  the 
Commander  In  Chief  to  direct  the  Office  of 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  when  General  Mar- 
shall leaves  to  establish  his  headquarters  In 
London 

"The  assignment  will  be  a  reward  for  h'.s 
fine  accomplishments  in  the  Mediterranean 
theater,  but,  m.ore  than  that,  will  be  a  recog- 
nition of  his  special  fitness  to  collaborate 
with  General  M.'.rshall  in  the  government  cf 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  f.s  an  adviser  to  the 
Frrsldent  on  matters  of  global  stratepv  " 

T.'iat,  when  you  know  the  background,  if  a 
sk:llful  way  of  telling  a  stcry  full  of  Army 
tabasco  in  such  a  way  that  nolxxly's  pride  ifi 
wounded. 

Generals  are  touchy  people.  especrJly  when 
thev  get  up  there  in  the  stratosphere  with 
three  or  four  stars  on  their  shcu'ders 

In  p.-jEt  wars  our  Presidents  kept  the  three- 
and  four-star  generals  down  to  an  thsolutc 
minimum,  but  in  this  cne  we  already  !-.a' e 
4  four-stf.rred  generals — Marshall.  Mac.^^thur. 
Armid,  and  Eisenhower 

Of  these  General  Marshall  is  top  man  be- 
cause he  is  Chief  of  Staff  of  an  Army  on 
global  operations. 

More  powerful  than  any  field  commander, 
he  sits  here  In  Washington  with  his  loot  on 
the  manpower  and  supply  gas  pedal. 

Early  this  year  a  move  was  started  to  pry 
Marshall  away  from  that  gas  pedal  and  send 
him  off  to  a  fighting  front.  Some  say  that 
Is  what  Marshall  wanted. 

Seme  say  he  didn't.  Among  those  opposing 
the  move  ol  Marshall  from  here  to  command 
of  a  field  operation  were  Admiral  William  D 
Leahy,  Chief  cf  Staff  to  the  President;  Admiral 
Ernest  J,  King.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  and 
this  aforementioned  Army  and  Navy  Journal, 
the  Justly  respected  "•spokesman  of  the  strv- 
ices  since  1863" 

There  developed  a  great  deal  of  public 
name-calling,  led  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  after  the 
reports  of  the  attempts  to  promote  or  oust 
Marshall  got  around. 

But  nobody  singled  out  the  Journal  for 
any  cf  the  bawlings-out,  though  it  had  bren 
downright  harsh  In  denouncing  the  plot  to 
get  Marshall, 

And  the  Journal  has  kept  right  on  print- 
ing the  news  and  the  so-called  gossip,  which 
isn't  gosfip  at  all  but  Is  the  Information  fed 
out  by  high  Army  and  Navy  officers  who  dare 
not  let  their  names  be  tied  to  the  facts  for 
fear  of  court  martial. 

Well,  now,  the  Journal  story  of  October  30, 
translated  in  view  of  all  this,  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: 

Marshall  Is  going  to  London  to  command 
the  invasion  of  Europe,  but  he  Isn't  taking 
his  foot  off  the  gas  pedal  back  here. 

He  is  putting  in  the  youngest  four-starred 
general  of  the  league  as  his  "collaborator" 
and  as  "director  of  the  office,"  (In  military 
organization,  'collaboration"  means  "I'm  the 
boss,  you  just  sit  In  my  chair,"  There  is 
always  a  boss  when  two  Army  men  get  to- 
gether )  Marshall  Is  still  boss  back  here  In 
the  vital  spot  of  the  war  organization. 

Thus  we  are  moving  on  toward  a  public 
clin-.ax  of  the  most  important  and  at  times 
most  dangero'js  behind-the-scenes  military 
struggle  of  1943  on  the  Allied  side. 

Seme  day,  when  the  history  books  are  writ- 
ten, you  will  read  the  evidence  that  General 
Marshall  was  In  early  1943  bound  for  a  gilded 
ashcan  and  that  the  combined  maneuvers  of 
his  friends  and  admirers  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  out,  saved  him  that. 

And  if  he  turns  out  as  crushing  a  com- 
Mned  field  lighter  and  staff  boss  as  he  has 
Shawn  himself  a  wise  central  planner  of 
military  organization.  It  may  yet  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  fuss  was  worth  the  fury. 


American  War  Dads 


EXTE>;SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MTssoru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTtTiS 

Monday  Norcmber  1.  194i 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
Greater  St.  Louis  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican War  Dad.^,  as  follows: 
Resolution  1 
PilFoneis  of  war 

Whereas  there  w'U  be  a  large  number  of 
war  prisoners  in  this  country  after  the  pres- 
ent war  who  will  want  to  remain  in  this 
cc  tin  try;  and 

Whereas  such  prisoners  would  have  to  be- 
come American  citizens  who  would  be  given 
preference  over  the  present  quota  of  immi- 
grants;  and 

Whereas  such  persons  would  make  an  addi- 
tional unemployment,  which  will  be  detri- 
mental to  American  labor  and  a  hindrance 
to  post-war  plans  applying  to  our  own  serv- 
icemen  and  women:   Be  It 

Resolved.  That  War  Dads  Chapter,  No.  38. 
cf  St  L'juis.  Mo  ,  go  on  record  requesting 
to  have  a  bill  pa.'-sed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  war  prisoners  interned 
in  this  country  be  returned  to  their  respective 
native  land  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
end  cf  hostilities  and  allowing  not  more  than 
1  year  for  such  re  urn  with  no  exceptions; 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  War  Dads  Chapter,  No,  38, 
recommends  that  such  persons  who  have 
been  returned  to  their  native  countries  may 
return  to  ths  country  under  the  regular 
immigration  quota. 


Resolution  2 
War  ktonds 

Whereas  numerous  complaints  have  b?en 
received  regarding  the  exceptionally  slow 
progress  made  in  having  War  bonds  purchased 
by  men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces  de- 
livered to  them,  their  parents,  or  coowners; 
and 

Whereas  such  bonds  purchased  by  them 
have  not  been  delivered  to  them  or  ther 
homes  in  quite  a  number  of  instances,  hs 
far  back  as  1  year  and  more;  and 

Whereas  such  service-connected  men  and 
women  are  entitled  to  have  such  War  bonds 
purchased  by  them  tent  to  their  respective 
stations  or  homes  more  promptly:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  War  Dads  Chapter.  No,  38, 
of  St,  Loui.=.  Mo  .  go  on  record  in  requeslirg 
our  national  body  to  Investigate  and  require 
correction  and  improvement  in  the  deliveiy 
of  War  bonds  purchesed  by  persons  In  the 
armed  fcrces,  h-o  that  parents  or  other 
guardians  designated,  may  have  a  record 
thereof  and  m.tify  the  owner  of  their  receipt. 

Rcsclution  3 
FcKxl  end  refreshmenis  prices 

Whereas  it  is  evident  and  proven  that 
nunierous  merchants  in  the  tlty  of  St,  Loui,s, 
Mo.,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  overcharging; 
men  and  women  In  service  uniforms,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  making  purchases  of 
food  in  restaurants  or  drinks;  and 

Whereas  such  persons  have  no  recourse  but 
to  pay  the  price  requested :  Be  It 

Resoltcd,  That  War  Dads  Chapter.  No.  88, 
go  on  record  requesting  prop-r  city  Buth'>n- 
ties  to  Investigate  and  control  the  prices  of 
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merchandise,  especially  food  find  drinks,  sold 
to  pcrscns  in  tli.-  iirmed  service,  and  have  vio- 
lators properly  prosecuted  ai.d  fined. 

Resolution  4 
Post-war  planning 

Whereas  th?  art.'cie  appear-n^  In  the  St. 
Louis  Glcoe-Deinccrat  under  date  of  Augiut 
IS.  1M3.  wrlttca  by  Al  ScJ:'.;iialer  covering 
Pci.t-War  Plans  for  St.  liCUis,  Mc.  Is  a  logical 
ftolution  Jar  Si.  Lcuis  bussmc&s  lo  fcdlow; 

Whereas  the  Wnr  Dr.ds  Chipter,  No.  38. 
feela  that  this  organiaation  should  be  repre- 
•ent«d  on  the  ccmmittee  by  a  repreaenta;ive 
member  of  the  War  Dads  Council  of  St  Lou;a, 
AJo  :  Be  it 

ResoUfd.  The  War  Dads  Chapter.  No.  38. 
•ugResis  and  recommends  thpi  a  representa- 
tive be  chosen  bj  the  War  Dads  Council  of  St. 
Louis,  M'l .  for  representation  en  the  commit- 
tee for  Post- War  Planning,  as  suggested  by 
A-  Schlndler;  be  It  further 

Besolvtd.  That  War  Dada  Chapter,  No.  38, 
hereby  endorse  In  Its  entirely  the  plans  as 
outlined  in  the  above-menliuiied  article  and 
commend  Al  Schlndler  for  his  far-sightedness 
and  Interest  in  furtherance  of  post-war  plans. 

Reaolution  5 
Selng-eye  dcga 

Whereas  there  will  be  no  doubts  many  serv- 
ice-connected men  and  women  who  will  have 
lost  their  sight; 

Whereas  such  persona  can  be  grestly 
helped  Jn  their  plight  by  the  assistance  of 
a  seelng-eye  dog:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  War  Dads  Chapter.  No.  38, 
of  St  Lcula.  Mo.,  go  on  record  to  have  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  pass  a  law  au- 
thorizing certain  parries  to  raise  and  trflln  the 
•eelng-eye  dog:  Be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  such  scLing-eye  dngs  be 
presented,  without  cost,  to  service  men  and 
women  who  were  unfortunate  to  lose  their 
sight  in  the  service. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
r  • 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1.  1943 

Mr,  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  tlie 
following  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Journal-American  of  September  16, 1943: 
WoKss  V£&srs  Dixns 

On  July  29.  1943.  President  Roosevelt  deliv- 
ered a  fireside  chat,  one  portion  of  which 
was  relayed  to  the  men  In  uniform  by  the 
Army  News  Service. 

Tliat  portion  was  a  six-point  statement  of 
what  Mr  Roosevelt  intends  to  do,  or  to  have 
done,  for  the  discharged  service  men  and 
women  when  the  time  for  demobilization 
■ball  have  arrived. 

It  was  quite  a  coincidence  that  this  propa- 
fanda — for  of  course  it  was  iK>thlng  else — 
went  out  at  the  very  time  when  arrangements 
were  being  put  under  way  to  organize  and 
garner  In  the  "absentee"  soldier  and  sailor 
vote,  which  may  amount  to  some  10.000,000 
prospective  IwUots  In  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions. 

It  was  also  noticeable  that  Mr.  Rocaevelt 
plfeusibiy-  put  pressure  upon  Congress  by 
any  In  g: 


"Mav   the   Congress   do    Its   duty    in    this    i 
regard."  1 

The  obviously  Irr.pUed  idea  was  thnt  if 
the  veterans  of  this  World  War  shor.id  be  ' 
discharged  as  penniless  men  and  wcmci 
"Into  an  environment  of  Inflation  sind  un- 
employment, to  a  place  on  a  breadline  cr 
on  a  corner  selllrg;  apple?."  that  v.-ciild  be 
strictly  the  fault  of  their  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mention  was  not  made  of  the  fr.ct  thrt 
the  present  Congress  wrvs  already  quietly  at 
work  on  veterans'  l«*e;islation. 

As  for  himself,  Mr.  Roosevelt  unc:ucu.:ly 
■aid: 

"I  have  assured  our  men  In  the  armed 
forces  that  the  American  people  v,xuld  not 
let  them  down  when  the  war  Is  won  " 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  proper  that  two 
questions  be  plainly  asked — and  as  plainly 
answered: 

What  has  been  the  record  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
In  regard  to  the  veterans  of  the  first  World 
War? 

Does  that  record  of  his  give  anybody  any 
sound  reason  for  having  any  coufideuce  In 
what  he  promises  now? 

The  facts  upon  which  to  form  a  Just  Judg- 
ment are  fully  presented  on  this  pare. 

The  fact  Is  that  every  official  action  thrt 
was  taken  to  help  the  veterans  of  the  First 
World  War,  to  reestablish  themselves  in  cml 
life,  or  to  care  for  their  disabled  comrades— 
to  pet  up  Insurance  funds  and  pension  sys- 
tems for  them,  or  to  assist  them  financially 
in  times  of  distress  when  thousands  of  them 
were  Jobless  and  their  families  were  In 
want — every  sruch  action  was  taken  either  by 
Republican  administrations  which  preceded 
Mr.  Roosevelt's,  or  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
gresses of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  administration 
In  actual  defiance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  him.:elf. 
The  fact  Is  that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  as- 
sumed the  Presidency  in  1933  he  found  the 
Nation  willingly  caring  for  its  faithful  First 
World  War  veterans,  according  to  their  needs, 
at  a  cc't  of  appiu.-cimately  $1  OOO.0iX),0GO  a 
year,  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  the  guise 
of  fulfilling  a  campaign  pledge  of  econoinv 
In  government,  coldly  deprived  the  First 
Wor:d  War  veterar.s  of  neariv  half  of  th;s. 

The  fact  Is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  even 
further  back  than  the  First  World  War  in  his 
cpposition  to  veterans'  benefits,  and  deprived 
American  soldiers  who  h?d  fought  in  the 
Spanish-.^merican  War  of  »123,00O.OOa  a  year 
which  their  country  had  been  f;ratefa;!y  prc- 
vlrilng  to  them  because  of  the^r  services  and 
the;r  su3erir.gs. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  v^ent  stiil 
further  back  than  that,  under  arbitrary  pow- 
ers unwisely  delegated  to  him  by  his  first 
Congress,  and  cruelly  reduced  the  scanty  pen- 
sions b.'ing  paid  to  aged  men  who  had  an- 
swered Lincoln's  call  when  the  Un:oa  was  in 
danger  of  destruction  in  1861. 

"WE    ARE   COMING.    FATTnEH    ABR.^HAM.    OXT    HPN- 
DKH)   TWOVSAND    STaONG  ' 

The  fact  is  that,  when  Congress  in  193.5 
passed  an  adjViSted  cojnpensatiGn  ibor.u?) 
bill  for  the  benefit  of  veterans  of  the  First 
World  War.  President  Roosevelt  vetced  the 
bill  and  caused  its  final  defeat  in  the  Senate 
by  eight  votes. 

Tue  fact  is  that  when  Congress  In  1936 
paired  another  veterans'  bonus  b:!!  Preside- 1 
Roosevelt  again  exercised  his  veto  power,  and 
the  bill  became  a  law  only  because  Con^ieis 
repassed  It  over  the  President's  veto. 

The  fact  Is  that  during  his  Presidency  to 
date  President  Roosevelt  has  vetoed  no  fewer 
than  13  bills  passed  by  Congress  fcr  the 
benefit  of  veterans,  and  it  has  been  Corgres> 
and  not  the  President  that  has  put  any  cf 
thefe  bills  Into  effect. 

All  that  would  be  a  doleful  record  for  a 
politician  to  recite  In  seeking  solders'  and 
sailors'  votes  for  a  fourth  term. 

So  natiirally  Mr.  Roosevelt  ignored  his  own 
record  in  blithely  saying  he  had  "assured  our 


men  in  the  armed  forces  that  the  American 
people  wculd  not  let  them  down  when  the 
war  h.is  been  won.  ' 

Pa.-t  cf  his  E'atenient  was  manifestly  true. 

Nei-h'^-r  the  American  pecple  nor  the  Amer- 
ican Congre.ss  w.ll  fa'l  their  returning  tol- 
dicrs  a-.d  .'^;u!rr'5  in  this  World  W.U'.  and  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  m..y  be  confidently  as- 
sured cf  that. 

Fcr  the  people  and  the  Congress  have  made 
their  record  in  the  m.ittcr  of  veterans'  legis- 
lation. e.\actly  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has 
mf-dc  h:«  own. 

And  It  remains  everlastingly  true  that  ac- 
tions always  speak  louder  than  words. 


Fii-FS  cr  Cc?:gee.ss  Sko-v  Ne-.v  Dtm.'s  Record 

OS  VnXHANS    LrCISLATlON 

When  the  history  cf  the  New  Deal  Is  finally 
compiled.  Ui^?  suLjcct  of  veterans'  leglLlation 
v.i:i  make  a  en^^cicd  chapter. 

I;  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  to  receive 
the  p-^rsonal  attention  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Rcosevelt. 

A  little  nore  th?n  10  years  later,  with  the 
Nation  desperately  embattled  and  with  nearly 
10  000.000  men  in  the  armed  services,  Mr. 
RO'  seveit  hits  reverted  to  the  subject,  pre- 
senting to  the  prospective  veterans  of  this 
war  a  prv.g.\.ni  cf  promises  of  what  will  be 
done  for  them  when  they  return  from  the 
v.orld-wide  campaigns. 

During  the  last  10  years,  however,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  established  an  absolutely  un- 
equaled  recc'rd  of  adverse  performances  with 
regard  to  veterans  welfare,  and  these  per- 
formances cannot  in  justice  and  proper 
precaution  be  oveilcoked. 

To  begin.  Mr.  Roo-^evelt  was  first  elected  to 
the  Presidency  in  1932  on  a  positive  ple:!ge  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Govcrn- 
iner.t  at  le.ist  25  percent. 

Having  won  the  election  upon  these  repre- 
sentations, Mr.  Rcctevfelt  was  Inaugurated 
mt.j  the  Presidency,  under  tiie  old  law,  on 
March  4.  1£33. 

And,  in  view  of  his  repeated  declarations, 
neither  the  Cangrejs  nor  the  perple  was  sur- 
prised v\hen.  in  the  same  month.  President 
Roosevelt  submitted  a  so-called  economy  biil 
as  one  of  the  very  earliest  measures  of  his 
administraiK.n,  with  insistent  demands  that 
it  be  passed  lir.niedi.iteiy. 

On  March  20,  1033 — exactly  16  days  alter 
Mr.  R'.osevelfs  inaugural — the  bill  received 
his  signature  and  became  a  statute. 

And  not  until  then,  when  the  deed  had 
been  done,  did  tlie  real  ch.iracter  of  the  1!J33 
Economy  Act  become  generally  realized. 

Ihe  I'.ct  prrviclfil  fcr  a  total  reduction  of 
rai  re  than  $oOe!.0Ci0  000 — half  a  billion  dol- 
lar;:— in  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eial  Government  in  all  departments. 

But  appri;Xiniately  iour-fii'ths  of  this  total 
reduction  was  m.ade  at  the  expense  of  the 
veterans. 

And  pension  reductions  infi.cted  up  n 
Spaniih-Aniencan  V.  ar  veterans  alone  were 
equal  in  amount — $125,000,000  each — to  the 
tc:al  pay-rcli  reductions  irapcscd  upon  tho 
civil  list,  which,  cf  course,  included  ail  cf  tne 
p.jl.tical  puuonage  there  was  in  the  Federal 
Govenimer.t. 

But  even  that  Is  an  understatement  of  the 
brutal  facts. 

Pensitns  which  had  been  paid  fcr  years  to 
the  few  remaining  gray-haired  veterans  of 
tr.e  Civil  War  and  cf  other  confl;cts  previous 
to  the  Fiist  World  War  v,eie  arbitrarily  re- 
duced 10  percent. 

In  ac;diti',  u,  the  President  obtained  power 
to  make  new  regulations  and  to  fix  new 
limrs,  for  pen-icns,  CLmpensaticus.  etc.,  still 
further  reducing  veteians'  allowances. 

"Th;3  clau.?e."  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported, "will  remove  thousands  from  the  ro.ls 
and  v.iU  p. event  the  addiilon  cf  thousanua 
more." 

Literally,  the  effect  cf  these  hard-hearted 
restrictions  was  to  outlaw  from  benefits  vJt- 
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erans    who    had    become    invalids    after    the 

Fir.^t  World  War — even  though  they  may  have  i 

been  delayed  war  casualties  becau.se  of  gas  at-  | 

tacks.  01  shell  shock,  or  hardships  and  prlva-  i 

tlons  in  foreign  battlefields.  j 

THE    VETER.^NS     CAUSE  I 

The  net  result  of  President  Franklin  D.  | 
Roosevelfs  tirst  r.ction  with  respect  to  Air.er-  I 
lea's  heroes  was  to  reduce  total  expenditures  | 
for  veterans  approximately  $450,000,000  a  ] 
year  from  a  previous  total  of  about  $1,000.-  j 
OCO.OOO  while  saving:  a  paltry  $150.000  000  a 
year  In  the  politically  useful  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

However.  Preslden*  Roosevelt's  palpably 
political  program  of  economy  at  the  expen.'-e 
of  the  veterans  while  spending  otherwise  to 
purchase  political  favor  had  at  least  one 
quick  result  which  he,  with  all  of  his  polit- 
ical acunifn.  probably  did  not  foresee 

That  re.>alt  was  an  upsurge  of  public  senti- 
ment In  the  disabled  veterans'  behalf  that 
wan  quickly  reflected  In  Congress. 

Historically  impressive,  there  was  the 
month  of  March  1934 — Just  1  year  after  the 
Pres  dent  had  signed  his  bill  to  denude 
thousands  of  veterans. 

In  that  month.  Congress  completed  action 
on  an  Independent  Offices  appropriation  bill, 
which  Included  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Regretful  of  the  hardships  and  persecutions 
which  the  1933  Economy  Act  had,  as  applied 
by  the  Pi  evident,  imposed  upon  veterans, 
Congress  chose  to  make  an  incomplete  re- 
dress in  this  bill. 

Knowing  this,  the  President  let  It  be  also 
known  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  bill  inso- 
far as  it  would  benefit  the  veterans. 

Considering  the  billions  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  then  spending,  this  bill  was  more 
than   moderate. 

It  would  have  restored  $103,000,000  of  the 
half  billion  which  the  President's  Economy 
Act  of  1933  took  away  from  the  veterans 

It  would  have  afiected  about  29.000  World 
War  veterans — so-called  presumptive  cases 
of  sick  men  whose  pensions  or  aid  had  been 
cut  off— and  a  group  of  Spanish-American 
War   veterans. 

The  bill  war  passed  by  Congress  on  March 
26    1934. 

On  the  day  following,  the  bill  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
Pre.-.ident's  veto  message  which  had  been 
awaiting  it — prepaied  in  advance. 

In  that  message,  Mr.  Roosevelt  set  forth 
unequivocally  and  for  all  time  his  personal 
and  off.cial  attitude  toward  veterans'  pen- 
sions: 

THE  PENSION    PRINCIPLE 

He  quoted  the  following  paragraphs  from  a 
speech  made  by  him  to  the  American  Legion 
in  October  1933,  iust  5  months  earlier: 

•■•  •  '  No  person,  because  he  wore  a 
uniform,  must  thereafter  be  placed  m  a  spe- 
cial class  cf  beneficiaries  over  and  above  all 
other  citiZcns. 

"The  fret  ot  wearing  a  uniform  does  not 
mean  that  he  can  aemand  and  receive  from 
his  Government  a  benefit  which  no  other 
ciliZeii  receives 

"It  does  not  mean  that  because  a  person 
served  In  the  defense  of  his  c>-^untry,  per- 
formed a  b..sic  obligation  of  citizeiuhip.  he 
should  receive  a  peiiSion  f:om  his  Govern- 
ment because  of  a  disability  incurred  alter 
his  serViCe  had  terminated,  and  not  connected 
with  that  se:  vice  " 

In  further  ree.ffirmation  of  his  petition  as 
he  had  openly  declared  it  to  the  veterans 
themselves,  Mr  Rocsavelt  informed  the  Con- 
gress: 

"I  am  wj-.'jlly  and  unequivocally  oppo.-ed  to 
the  prmcii  ie  ol  the  gcneial  s.  ivice  pension." 

L  A  Ha\c5  was  the  national  c  mimander  cf 
the  Aincrcon  Letticn  at  that  tune. 

Commander  Hayes  addressed  u  reply  to  the 
President  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Repre- 


sentative Browning,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  read 
on  the  floor  of  the  House 

"I  think  you  gentlemen  will  recall,"  he 
said,  "that  during  the  debate  on  the  Econ- 
omy Act  a  year  ago  it  was  repeatedly  stated 
in  the  Congress  that  nobody  planned  and 
nobcdy  desired  that  the  veterans  who  had 
been  ad.mittcdly  dis.ibled  by  their  World  War 
service  should  have  one  cent  taken  away  from 
their  disability  compensation 

"Yet  we  now  find  that  substantial  amounts 
have  been  taken  away  Irom  the  war  disabled. 
"The  Legion  does  not  believe,  nor  have  we 
ever  believed,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
American  pecple  or  the  Ameriran  Congiess  to 
reduce  the  Governments  payments  to  the 
admittedly    World   War  disabled.' 

Within  a  few  hours  alter  the  Presidential 
veto  had  been  received  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives repa.ssed  the  independent  ofBces 
appropriation  bill  over  the  President's  veto  by 
the  paraly/ine  vote  of  310  to  72 

On  March  28  the  Senate  also  overrode  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  veto  by  a  vote  ol  63  to  27,  with 
29  E>emocrats  voting  against  the  President 
and  with  27  New  Deal  Democrats  voting 
obediently  but  vainly  to  sustain  him. 

In  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  the  contest 
continued  between  the  President  and  the  law- 
makers over  veterans'  legislation. 

The  President  used  his  veto  four  times  to 
defeat  the  will  of  Congress  and  each  time  he 
succeeded  in  doing  so 

One  of  these  occasions  was  mr.de  truly 
memorable  by  the  President  himself. 

Congress  had  passed  an  adjusted  compen- 
sation bill,  also  called  the  veterans'  bonus 
bill,  introduced  by  Representative  Wright 
Patman,  a  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

On  May  22,  1935,  President  Roosevelt — 
"setting  a  historical  precedent,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  York  Times— appeared  In 
person  before  a  Joint  session  cf  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  and  read  aloud  his  veto  of  the 
Patman  bill  before  a  crowded  gallery  and  in 
an  atmosphere  ol  public  excitement. 

No  President  had  ever  before  vetoed  a  con- 
gressional bill  in  this  way 

An  hour  later  the  House  ol  Representatives 
overrode  the  veto,  322  to  93,  with  248  Demo- 
crats voting  against  the  President 
But  in  the  Senate  the  President  won. 
Fifty-four  Senators  voted  to  defeat  the 
veto,  but  40  others  voted  with  the  President, 
giving  him  8  more  votes  than  he  needed  on 
the  minority  side. 

Ihe  struggle  between  the  President  and  the 
legislators  was  accordinply  carried  over  into 
the  next  session  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress. 

Another  adjusted-conipensation  bill  to  con- 
vert the  veteraijs'  paper  bonus  into  cash  was 
Introduced  and  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Senate  then  pas.-^ed  it  en  January  20, 

1936,  by  a  vote  of  nearly  5  to  1—74  to  16 — 

with  ainendments  which  the  House  accepted 

2  days  later  by  346  votes  to  59. 

\        President  Roosevelt  vetoed  it  on  January 

21.  193S.  In  a  m.e.'sa'je  that  said: 

I        "On  May  22.    1935,  in  disapproving   a   bill 

I    to  pay  the  bonus  in  full  immediately  Instead 

cf  in  1915.  I  gave  in  person  to  a  Joint  session 

cl  the  Conjiess  ccmjilete  and  explicit  reasons 

I    fcr  my  action.     •     •     • 

i  "I  respectfully  refer  the  Members  of  the 
I  Senate  and  of  the  House  to  every  word  of 
i    what  I  said  th'^n. 

I       "My  convictions  are  ps  Irripelling  today  as 
they  were  then.    Therclore.  I  cannot  change 
I    thf-m  " 

1h:s  time  the  friends  of  the  veterans  pre- 
vailed afT.iin  ever  the  President's  stubborn 
oppcsition 

Within  45  m-nutes  after  the  veto  message 
hr.d  been  rend  the  Icv.cr  House  repassed  the 
til!.  326  to  61. 

On  January  27  the  Senate  also  overrode  the 
veto. 'and  the  second  bonus  bill— providing 


for  an  exchange  of  negotiable  "baby  bonds" 
for  the  noncashable  service  certificates — be- 
came law  against  President  Roosevelt's  will. 

SOLDIERS'    INStraANCI 

In  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  President 
Roosevelt  made  use  of  pocket  vetoes  to  defeat 
six  separate  veterans'  bills  passed  by  Congress. 

Yet  the  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  as  regards  veterans  was  not  the 
President's  use  of  pocket  vetoes,  but  his  posl- 
i    tlve — and  unsuccessful — veto  of  a  much  mor« 
important  bill. 

Veterans  had  come  out  of  the  World  War 
with     a     program     of     governmental      life 
I    insurance 

This  program  allowed  them  to  carry  "term" 
Insurance  policies  at  low  cost,  mandatorily 
convertible  alter  5  years  Into  permanent 
Insuiance  at  higher  rates  but  with  more 
benefits. 

Because  many  veterans  were  financially 
unable  to  convert  and  were  faced  with  loss 
of  their  policies,  the  original  term  was  three 
times  extended:  in  1927  for  1  year.  In  1928 
for  5  years,  and  In  1932  for  another  5  years 

In  1937— when  the  "Roosevelt  depression" 
was  deranging  many  lives — Congress  voted 
another  5-year  extension  to  save  some  23.000 
veterans  from  loss  of  policies. 

On  May  28,  1937,  President  Roosevelt  vetoed 
the  bill. 

On  June  1,  1937.  with  all  term  policies 
expiring  as  of  that  date.  Congress  repassed 
the  bill  over  the  President's  veto — the  House 
by  372  votes  to  13.  the  Senate  by  69  votes  to  12. 


Deductions  of  Tax-Exempt  Donationi  to 
ChariUble  Institutioas  Should  Be  Al- 
lowed. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR^ENTATIVBS 

Monday,  November  1,  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.    Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Charles  V.  Vickrey,  the  able  and  energetic 
president  of  the  Golden  Rule  Founda- 
tion, has  recently  completed  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  3472 
and  H.  R.  3473,  companion  bills  which 
were   theretofor   introduced   by   Repre- 
sentative Carl  Curtis,  of  Nebraska,  and 
myself,  an  analysis  which,  because  of  lt« 
timely  importance,  should  be  given  the 
widest  possible  circulation.     That  that 
may  be   accomplished   insofar  as  it  is 
within  our  power  to  insure  it,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  it  mp.y  be  spread 
upon   the   pages  of  the  Concre.5S1onai. 
RECor.D. 
The  document  referred  to  follows: 
Congressman  CtntTis,  of  Nebraska,  and  Con- 
'    grcsiman  Gearhart,  of  California  (a  member 
I    uf  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee), 
I    have  introduced   identical  bills.  H.  R.  3472 
i    and  3473,  re  pectlvely,  "To  permit  the  amount 
'    of   charitable   contributions  made   or  to   be 
i    made  to  be  taken  into  account  In  computing 
I    the  lax  required  to  be  deducted  and  with- 
held on  wages." 
I       The  Current  Tax  Payment  Act  of  1943.  as 
j    enacted  by  Congress  last  June,  requires  that 
'    every    employer,    after    deducting    the    cm- 
1    ployce's  family  exem.ptlons.  shall  take  out  of 
;    the  em.ployee's  pay  and  remit  directly  to  tne 
I   United    States   Treasury   20   percent    cf   his 
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wagm  or  Balnn-.  But  previous  well-estab- 
lished law  pruv.des  that  15  percent  or  that 
Wige  !s  exi'mpt  Iror.i  luc  rr.  •  taxcjs  11  given 
to  .nc  ;F  f-i-d  cl.ar.ty  orsaniz-icns.  T  e 
presont  w;tnho!dl..g  or  ci.Ment-p:;yment  act 
of  1913.  Ifccr.-fnre,  both  I<-Vies  and  loUCs  a 
20  (jorccnt  tax  on  a  tax-ere  rpt  portion  of  an 
emp!(-y"e  s  wages. 

Ti-.e  prcpo.=cct  bM!  will  rot  or!y  save  f^r  cur- 
rent L-ifts  to  c!;ar;ty,  t!i?  tax  now  coilcc-cd 
on  fN'  tn^-crcmpt  cha.-:ty  p.-rt.on  of  tne 
Incrm.-.  hut,  rr.oie  irrp'r-rt-nt,  it  v,-'.\[  TP'vAr.d 
eve  y  ta  .pjyfr  whe-i  ho  r''s  out  h*''  fPTi'ly 
exe:iiptlcn  blan!:  that  "'the  Amf?iican  way ' 
a4.sun;es  that  evei-y  citizen  will  cor.tn-.uie 
volunt^srily  accord  ng  to  h:s  ability  for  the 
support  of  bn  '.c  rcJ'^lou'-,  e'Ucr.Uc.nal.  c'^vr- 
ec.Fr-bu!:d;r.g.  and  plir.i'.nthropic  in.-tltu- 
tlniis 

A  dectsicn  <if  the  Cnitrd  St.itci  Supren'.e 
Cou.t  Sv?iies  thn  "Tl'.e  offl -lil  c'-"  ui.irnts  cf 
American  hlrtcry  •  •  •  Rffirm  and  re- 
aiTi.-m  'h  ■♦  thl.s  is  a  rpliglcuo  na  .on  ' 

Free  relifKus.  ediicational,  ani  ph'lr'n- 
thropic  ln«=t.tutl',ns  are  bn-ic  in  uur  Anicri- 
can  life.  Anyth'r<;  that  weakens  their  h;irn- 
c.nl  strppr  rt,  we:ikff.s  our  N^'i-^n  ard  the 
worli  civiJlzation  ct  vh!ch  cur  Nation  is  an 
Impr  rtant  part. 

Dur.r.g  the  ;  a^t  15  vers  our  Income  taxes 
have  incTPMsed  rccre  th?.n  1.200  p->rcrrt  v.hile 
cur  contributions  to  ch'irch  and  charity  have 
dcTcaset!  31  pcrcr:.it. 

The  favorite,  and  in  some  Instances  valid, 
allfci  for  not  m.unta  naig  or  ii:cicr>sing  ^ifts 
to  ciiitrch  and  ch\nty  is  I  am  b>d  wh.'e  by 
taxc.^" — "I  cau  I  give  anoll^cr  cent  to 
ch.^rity" —  The  G'vvernmcnt  is  takii:g  th-; 
in.-ncv  which  I  ouce  gave  to  charlry,  L3t 
thfn  do  my  charity  work  for  n.     ' 

Our  Govtruinent  hii&  lorg  rcccguiztd  of- 
flcl.T  ly  th"t.  by  and  larpe,  a  doilnr  given  f-.-r 
pu^-Iic  welfare  ihrc'.ij-.h  private  philanthropy. 
up  lo  a  rcaooni  3le  limit  cf  15  percent  oi  .n- 
ccnie.  accomplishes  moie  f.ir  ine  public  good 
than  the  same  doHar  wi  1  if  paid  in  taxes  and 
acprcpria'cd  by  C.nfrrc  :.  S.^;ir.;oii  and 
Coi:gicstmcn  fuUy  agice  tlvt  private  pliiian- 
thropy  enlists  more  of  voiucieer.  unpaid, 
snc:  i!ir!.il  cu:  tcratioii,  cldbcr  .  u'iny.  aivi.ier 
eccnoiny  of  e:iptndUur^3.  and  more  erlecave 
Bjmpa.he'.c  service  th..n  is  possible  under 
even  the  best  semipolMcal  G-vernnic:it  ad- 
m.uistratlt  n. 

The  taxpa\er.  as  be  fills  out  his  personal- 
exemption  blank  for  his  employer,  will  oe  en- 
couraged. If  not  required  lo  give  some  ad- 
vance thoi.ght  to  hia  benevolent  budget  for 
the  year.  If  he  de'crmlnes  in  sidvunce  a  fixed 
percentage  of  his  income  for  his  bensvolences. 
even  remotely  proportionate  to  the  percentage 
which  he  Is  paying  for  tR-\es.  his  total  gifts 
for  Uie  year  v.Ul  invariably  show  an  Incieare 
over  what  he  now  gives  by  the  prevailing  hap- 
hazard "catch-me-lf-you-can"  method 

Even  mere  Important  than  the  very  sub- 
stantial Immediate  increase  of  contributions 
to  church  and  charily  will  be  the  opportunity 
which  this  will  give  to  all  natioual,  religious. 
and  welfare  organizations  to  engage  In  a  co- 
oprrntive  prct-mni  of  education  for  higher 
,«timdards  of  stcwnrdshlp. 

The  GovemtT-ent  has  prepared  the  way  for 
this  educatlcral  stsv.ardEhip  advance  by 
training  the  public  •<»)  to  pay  Sj-stematically 
In  taxes  from  20  percent  to  80  percent  of  in- 
come, and  (b)  to  submit  to  compulsory  col- 
lection of  20  percent  for  taxes  at  scmrce  by 
the  employer  from  the  employees  pay  with- 
out the  employee  ever  receiving  or  seeing  the 
money. 

Our  estimated  national  Income  for  1JK3. 
even  after  paying  the  full  toll  for  taxes,  will 
still  be  at  least  »25.000.000.0C'0  mere  than  It 
was  last  year,  $70,000,000,000  Increase  over 
what  It  was  in  1939.  and  more  than  $100,000,- 
000.000.  a  threefold  increase  over  what  it  was 
only  11  years  ai;o — in  19Ca. 

In  IS -J.  the  last  year  for  which  ofEcially 
anaiyztd  hgures  are  available,  our  percentage 


of  giving  as  related   to  income,  dropped   to 

2  04  pcreei-t  of  cur  income.  This  percent- 
age has  not  risei.  in  proportion  to  the  ui- 
crv.'Slng  national  iticome  of  19U  thrcugh 
19J3 

Large  ccntribuiors  who  are  pleading  in- 
ability to  g;ve  on  account  of  f  ..^^s.  s'.iuUld  be 
rcjcaedly  reminded  that  15  p  rccnt  of  in- 
coinf  is  entircl'  cx>.'nipt  frcni  taxes  if  given 
to  i.'h.riiy.  Vvi.cn  every  c.cizcn  Is  Ciilled 
upon  lo  give  20  pcrcexit  cf  his  nc .  income  at 
i^u.'Cf,  he  nii  y  will  consider  the  pos.-ibility 
c?  g  v'T":  sorr.'j  d'Sri'o  bv.s;ncc;l'-k;!  porccr.t- 
cge  of  his  ir.c^n-.e.  5.  10.  or  15  percent, 
which  is  tax  cxeinpt,  for  chuich  and  ir.itl- 
tuticns  that  miris.er  vitally  to  the  spirttial 
wcTare  and  happiness  of  hin  home. 

A  new  poi.t-war  civilization  demands  a  new 
era  m  philanthroi  y.  We  are  not  only  living 
In  the  ni  r'.st  of  a  c'.o'jal  war.  but  we  are  dcal- 
int  with  a  ncr.'  principle  in  n.^o^e  ta  c  co'.kc- 
t.cn  never  before  altempud  by  our  Govern- 
niv'nt. 

We  ara  ai-n  facing  the  greai.'st  call  and  op- 
po. twnity  that  tho  woild  has  ever  had  f'jr 
lifcsavirg,  Gocd  Sainaritcn  min.stry.  and  for 
Ft.-tLj.uanlike  construe  Live,  pcace-buiidiag 
int  rnai;o:-al  ph'V  nvhrop'. . 

If  our  chUiCli  a.id  philanthropic  agencies 
aia  wise  and  energetic  enci'^h  to  Join  in  a 
ceo. 5C-ra live  educational  projiam  for  higher 
levtl.sof  stcw.-.rdrh  n  and  dovoticn  to  reli^.ous 
a.. J  ci.urac;ei-bu;IdUii;  insiiiutio-is.  they  may 
introduce  a  ne.v  era  of  systematic  proDOition- 
at?  r'.vm'ij.  for  the  better  suDpcrt  of  all  re- 
li^icus.  educationa".  character-building,  and 
Vvrl-Hre  m.-^titutions. 

Tlie  appeal  and  the  motive  should  n  t  be  for 
the  sa':e  of  the  money  or  the  Instittition,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  man,  the  wcman,  the 
chilli,  our  new  civilization,  and  an  enduring 
world  pence. 


Decision  of  National  War  Labor  Coard 
in  Illinois  Coal  Mine  Case 


;  FX  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

I  OF  M0NT.4N,\ 

;    IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

,  Mundau.  Noveir.bcr  1  (leQL.ilaLiv€  day  of 
I.IjJiclay.  October  25) ,  1043 

I  Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  a.sk 
;  unaniii^ouii  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
j  tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  dissent- 
I  ing  opinion  of  the  la'jur  meinbers  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  in  the  matter 
of  the  Illinois  Cral  O-^irators  A'^.'^ccia- 
tion  and  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica and  District  2,  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

I  also  ask  to  have  inserted  on  the  samv3 
subject  an  article  from  the  United  Srates 
News  entitled  "Miners  Against  W.  L.  B." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  and  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  War  Labor  Eoaed — In  the  Matter 
o--'  Illinois  Coal  Opeiuto?.s  Association 
and  Un-Ted  Mine  Wo7.Krr.s  of  A'ierica  and 
District  No.  2.  United  Mink  Workers  of 
AMKaic.\ — Octoeeb  28.  1943 — (Case  No.  13- 
j        279)    (Request  for  Approval  of  an  Agree- 

I  iiUNT) 

j  d:s£.i:ntimg  opinion  or*  labor  members 

I        The  labor  members  dissent  from  the  posi- 
I   tlon  taken  by  the  majority,  becau-se  they  be- 
j   lieve  there  is  one  basic  principle  about  which 
there   can   be   no   compromise;    the    workers 
should  be  paid  for  the  work  they  do.    The 


opinion   of    the    majority   on   the   portal-to- 
pcnal  is.'.ue  is  a  compromise  of  this  principle. 

The  le.bor  members  see  no  reason  for  the 
meat.il,  lejal.  and  arithiv.eticai  gym nn  tics 
indulscd  In  by  both  divisioiio  of  the  majcniy. 
SL.riilng  from  the  s.i.i.e  pieni.oe  t^^iiL  tr.ivei 
time  is  work  time.  end.  thcrj.ore.  compensa- 
ble, the  labor  members  accept  the  tect  pro- 
posed by  the  majority: 

"Does  the  proposed  wa:;e  result  in  the 
workers  receiving  more  mcney  for  the  sime 
amount  cf  work?" 

The  an.3v.er  lo  this  question  Is  deunitely 
"no"  if  the  Illinois  a^'rcement  were  approved 
In  full.  The  lojic  of  the  Illinois  a^re-t'ment 
Is  clear.  All  travel  time  is  work  tunc.  All 
wcik  lime  Is  productive  time.  Tlio  nilncrs 
are  to  work  8:_,  hours  per  day.  Wiiinn  the 
first  40  hours  of  the  wc-.k  each  hov.r  worked 
is  to  be  paid  for  at  the  Lase  rate  of  $1  per 
hour.  Eucii  hour  vorkcd  in  excess  of  40 
hours  is  to  be  p.iid  for  at  one  and  r-ne-helf 
the  base  rate.  For  the  51-hour  v.ork'.veck 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  $56  50. 

Tiie  facts  in  this  case  relaiid  u  the  porlal- 
to-portal  issue  are  cleir.  Gu  ded  by  a  pre- 
vious decision  of  the  Eoard.  the  two  panics 
in  this  ca'^e-the  Illinois  c.al  Opcrutcrs 
Association  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America— bucotifiully  bargame-.l  col'.eclively 
and  arrived  at  an  a.3reTient  which  incUicied 
a  genuine  portal-to-portal  moihocl  of  com- 
pensation for  the  mine  workers. 

In  this  c.3ie?mfnt,  the  prr'ies  have  jointly 
proposed  that  the  historical  workday  cf  7 
hours  be  lengthened  to  8'.^  hcurj,  and  that 
the  former  35-hr.ur  woek  be  in-"  cased  to  a 
51-hcur  wee':.  The  new  wnrkdir;  was  to 
include  travel  time.  Fnully,  it  was  agreed 
that  overtime  was  to  be  paid  for  ail  hru.s  In 
excess  oi  40  hours  per  week  at  the  rat?  of  time 
and  cne-liiilf. 

In  terms  of  dulhirs  and  cents,  the  agree- 
ment meant  that  instead  of  ea.  ning  $1  per 
hour  for  7  hours  per  day.  the  miners  would 
now  earn  $8.50  for  an  8^j-h.'.ur  day  at  stroi^'ht 
time.  Tne  increase  in  Uvi'Ly  earnings  wou'd 
be  commensurate  wii h  an  increase  of  l^a 
hours  iT.oie  work  per  d.iy. 

A  majority  of  the  Board  has  seen  fit  to 
deny  tlris  w:;ge  ad^U3^menl.  not  beciuse  tliey 
do  not  believe  the  mothicl  of  dctei mining 
portal-to-p'>rtal  pay  is  not  '.ci.uine;  not  be- 
cause they  do  not  believe  tlat  travel  time  is 
not  work  time;  Lui  they  have  rejected  this 
agreement  becau.=e  ih.^y  do  believe  that  travel 
time  should  not  be  paid  for  in  full. 

There  i^  app.^rent  ur.animity  among  the 
majority  that  travel  time  is  work  time.  Spe- 
cifically, the  statement  is  niade  that  the  Ec^rd 
recognizes  that  tli'.'  m.et!i~d  cf  de'crmining 
porta! -to-porta!  comp?n?at;on  is  penuine  and 
that  th°  Bcird  has.  therefore,  cnlv  to  pass 
upon  the  .nmount  of  er'rrpen?aMon  .to  be  pa'd. 
Piccifi:^ly  h'^'W  thp  an^nunt  is  dettrminid  is  a 
point  of  di."crcnce  bf  t\vef>n  rot  oniy  the  ma- 
jority and  th°  minority  of  th->  B^ird  in  this 
ca.=  e,  but  also  between  the  m?T.':e  s  of  the 
majority. 

In  the  mn'oritv  decision,  as  dc.~cribcd  by 
Chainr.r.n  D.^vis,  the  diterminf Tion  cf  the 
d:rily  pay  for  8'  .  hf^  urs  at  jtrarh*:  time  r.-v'es 
the  c^iK  ticn  cf  how  mnch  per  d-^y  is  paid  for 
the  threr-friir-hs  of  an  hour  of  travel  time. 
If  the  former  br-lc  houriy  rate  ol  $1  per 
hour  is  continued  in  this  contract,  then 
travel  time  wi'^hln  the  sta'iror,-  40-honr  v;eelc 
is  pr.id  for  at  hn'.f  time  (7'^  hour.s  at  $1  per 
hour  and  tliree-fotirtii.s  (f  an  hour  at  half 
time).  If  tn?  three-|.,urths  of  an  h.tir  daily 
travel  time  ts  paid  for  at  a  full  t-ira  --ht-time 
ra  e.  then  th-j  miners  have  had  their  basic 
hour'y  rate  reduced  from  ?1  per  hour  to 
approximately  95*2    cents  per  hour. 

in  a  Fptciai  conciirri.ig  opinion  s  me  mem- 
bers of  tiie  majority  are  more  specific  in  their 
ansv\er  to  the  question  of  ho-,v  much  pay  is 
granted  for  travel  time  within  the  40-hour 
stra:-ht-iime  period.  The  position  taken  by 
the-e  mrmbrrs  cf  the  m.ajority  is  that  iv)  pay 
Is  to  be  granted  for  the  travel  tiiv.a  v.ii.ca 
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eencv. 


gress  to  establish  a  policy  governing  the  own- 
ership,  management,    and   ultimate   sale   of 


by  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  L.  J.  Ke- 
hoe.  as  follows: 
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occurs  within  the  first  40  hours  worked 
Travii  time  uili  be  paid  lor  only  after  40 
hours  have  been  worked,  and  then  at  the 
time-and-onc-half  rate. 

In  both  the  majority  opinion  and  in  the 
spcc.al  concurring  opinion  there  is  unanimity 
on  the  point  tliat  travel  time  is  work  lime. 
There  is.  liowever,  a  difTcrence  in  the  explana- 
tions of  just  when  travel  time  is  paid  In 
the  rnajonly  opinion,  there  is  no  forthright 
explan.ttion  of  when  travel  time  is  pu.J  for; 
the  bald  statement  is  made  that  $8  12  ,  is 
to  be  paid  for  8'..  houi-s  at  straight  time  per 
day  for  hnurs  worked  the  40-h'.ar  pcrit  d.  All 
hoi'rs  in  excess  ol  40  are  compensated  for  at 
a  time  and  one-half  rate.  Precisely  how  tr.ivel 
time  is  paui  lor  is  kit  to  the  read.r's  m  itho- 
maticiil  approach. 

In  the  special  conctirring  opinion,  by  way 
of  contia-^i,  ti.ivel  time  is  definitely  not  paid 
for  u  It  It-  woiked  duiing  the  first  40  hours 
Oi  the  v/cek. 

It  is  our  consi.h^red  judcmcnt  that  the 
miners  should  receive  68  50  for  each  stiamht 
time  8'^-hcur  day  v.orkcd.  For  the  wxrk- 
wcek  of  40  hours  at  straight  time  and  11  hours 
at  time  and  one-haif  the  total  take-liome 
fehcuid  be  i50  50. 

Neither  ol  tiie  t'.vo  div.s.ons  of  the  majority 
grou.)  are  v^'il'm;!;  to  concede  that  m  dollars 
and  cents  trivil  tiin..'  is  genuinely  work  or 
producuve  tun--'.  By  limiiin-i  the  amount  of 
the  dally  earnings  to  a  total  of  e8  12\.  for 
hours  worked  within  the  40-hi  ur  period,  the 
majority  opinicn  essentially  lisnits  travel  time 
to  hall-time-  pay.  The  special  concurring 
oi  inions  does  not  pay  for  tins  productive 
time  at  all  until  alter  40  hourg  have  been 
worliod  on  the  le,'al  greunrd  that  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  does  not  require  it  Then 
time  and  one-half  is  paid  for  travel  lime. 

The  inability  of  both  divisions  of  the  ma- 
jority to  ccnrede  that  travel  time  is  produc- 
tive "time  that  should  be  paid  for  in  lull, 
whenever  it  is  worked,  contravenes  the  basic 
principle  that  pay  is  due  for  all  tune  worked. 
The  laber  nien.bers  are  forced  to  dissent.  al'O, 
because  the  riiht  of  the  workers  to  full  pay 
cannot  be  expiained  away  by  half-time  pay  or 
the  liniita  ions  of  le;:al  requirements. 

Th;s  decision  of  the  majority  adds  another 
to  the  list  of  de-isions  of  this  Board  which 
have  b^en  determined,  not  on  the  basis  oi 
merit,  but  rather  by  the  attitude  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  Government  rgencies  who  domi- 
nate the  actions  o'  the  public  members  of  tie 
Board. 

George  Meant. 

MATTHrw  WOLL. 

P.obert  j.  Watt. 
^  Mart:n  p.  DtTiKiN 


[Prom  the  United  States  News  of  November 
5,  19431 

MINERS  VERSUS  W    L    B. 

In  rejecting  th^'  propo.sed  contract  between 
Illinois  mine  operators  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  the  War  Labor  Board  offers  an  al- 
ternative wage  proposal  which,  it  estimates, 
would  boost  the  average  pay  of  an  Illinois 
miner  to  $60  a  week,  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $10  This  boost  would  come,  not  from 
an  increase  in  basic  hourly  wage  rates,  but 
from  paying  the  miners  for  time  spent  in 
traveling  from,  the  portal  of  the  mine  to  their 
work,  and  back  again. 

But  the  Board's  proposal  draws  fire  from 
John  L.  Lewis,  the  Mine  Workers'  president. 
He  accuses  W.  L.  B.  of  offering  the  miners  a 
wage  reduction  In  hourly  pay  rates.  This  Is 
how  these  conflicting  points  of  view  are 
reached  1 

w.  L.  B  's  claim 

Under  their  present  contract,  miners  receive 
base  pay  of  $1  an  hour  for  a  35-hour  work 
week  By  working  a  sixth  day  of  seven  hours, 
they  cculd  earn  $45  50,  the  sixth  day  being 
paid  lor  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half. 


Tlie  portal-to-portal  plan  proposed  by  W  L. 
B.  would  increase  a  miner's  hours  of  work  at 
the  face  of  the  mine  by  4'..  hours  a  week. 
making  a  total  workweek  at  the  face  of  a 
mine  cf  46 '^  hours,  or  61  hours  including  h.s 
travel  time  This  would  increase  the  miner's 
total  wa'ies  by  $10  a  week.  That  would  bilng 
the  basic  m.inimum  pay  to  f  55  50  a  week.  But 
W.  L  B  contends  that  most  miners  earn  more 
than  the  base  pay.  and  that  the  average  man 
would  get  $60  a  week. 

MR.     LEWIS'     claim 

War  Lai-'or  Board's  proposal  calls  fer  pay- 
ment of  C8.12'j  for  an  8' j -hour  eiay  in  which 
travel  time  Is  Included,  with  payment  at  l.me 
and  a  half  of  this  rate  for  all  hc^urs  over  40. 
Since  the  inmeis  now  receive  a  basic  rate  of 
$1  an  iiour  for  a  7-hour  day.  Mr.  Lewis  argues 
that  the  proposal  to  pay  $8  12'j  lor  an  8'^- 
heiur  Ciay  would  give  the  miners  only  95'.. 
cents  an  hov.r.  S.).  he  says  acceptance  ol  t  e 
plan  would  give  tP.e  min'rs  a  reduction  of 
4'2  cents  an  hoar. 

To  this.  W.  L.  B  replies  that  Mr.  Lewis  is 
wrong  m  his  hgtircs.  that  he  does  not  con- 
sider travel  time  as  workin;.:  time  wiien  he 
bases  *he  p.resen;  rate  at  $1  an  hour,  but  does 
inc'uclc  it  as  W(jr'.:ing  t.me  when  he  says  tlie 
Board's  rate  is  95' ^  cents. 

Gut  of  all  this  conducing  niathcir.atics, 
lio.vever.  one  certainty  cirerpes.  W.  L.  B  has 
arreiitcd  the  principle  that  travel  time  is 
workmit  time.  and.  a*;  sucli  sliould  be  pa.d 
for  under  the  Fair  Lab^r  Standaros  Act.  It 
docs  not  consider  such  payment  an  inciea.?e 
in  wa;  e  rates.  By  approving  this  principle, 
the  Board  realizes  that  it  has  laid  I'^sclf  open 
to  d'-mands  from  tinions  in  ether  industries 
for  .vavei-tinie  pay 

Un.on  leaders,  looking  arr.und  for  new- 
ways  of  adding  to  the  pay  of  their  membeis 
who  would  not  be  eligible  for  houriy  rate  in- 
creases, can  be  expected  to  grab  eagerly  at 
this  new  metliod  So  the  door  is  o,.en  lor 
travel-tiine  dema.ieis  from  unions  in  such  In- 
du.~tries  a.~  steel,  aviation,  and  others  involv- 
ing large  plants. 


The  Control,  Disposition,  acd  Sale  of 
Government-Owned  Surplus  Property — 
Report  of  Committee  en  Small  Business 
of  the  Hou  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  1,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  the  Record  the  text  of  an  interim  re- 
port of  the  House  Small  3usine.ss  C  )m- 
mittee  on  the  subject  The  Control,  Dis- 
position, and  Sale  of  Government-owned 
Surplus  Proji^rty. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  committee 
has  been  making  a  study  of  this  vital 
question  and  has  sought  and  received 
the  opinions  of  such  men  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War  Patterson.  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Forrestal,  Admiral  Land, 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
and  c'hers. 

It  v^  ill  be  further  noted  that  this  com- 
mittee has  voted  by  unanimous  vote  that 
it  holds  this  problem  to  be  the  Nation's 
No.  1  post-war  problem. 


The  urgency  of  the  problem  cannot  be 
denied  ncr  can  the  responiibility  of  the 
Conpres.<;  to  provide  both  the  machinery 
and  the  policies  for  the  orderly  and  fair 
hancilin.;.;  of  this  matter  be  long  pcst- 
pontd.    Our  in\  estimation  continues. 

The  text  of  the  committee's  repcit  in 
full  is  as  follow.*;: 

Third  iNTEr.iM  Rcikirt  of  the  Co^smittte  on 
SMALL  Business  of  the  House  of  REPr.r- 

SINTATIVES    on     THE    CONTROL.     DISPOSITION, 

AND  Sate  or  Government-owned  Su.trLis 
Pkfe.ty   (Pukscant  to  H    Ri.s.  IS) 

PORI  OEE  OF  this  FEIOST 

ACving  tipjn  the  ic quest  of  several  trade 
associ.nion.-,  numercu-  tmali  busmes.-.  Arms 
and  Minihers  v.i  Connes.-,  the  House  Coin- 
nuit-e  on  S-r.all  Bu.-inrs.s  reccntlv  mr, laud  a 
series  cf  hearings  on  the  subjeit  The  Con- 
trol. Disposition,  and  Sale  ol  G.iveinmeni- 
owned   Suiplus  Pi^perty. 

The  members  oi  the  House  Ccinmittee  cii 
Small  Lu.-iner,s  are  as  follows i  V.T.iriiT  P.'T- 
MAN  (Te.xasi.  chaiiman;  J.  W.  KoaiNfoM 
(Uta'ii;  EfCEi.E  J  Keooh  (Ktw  Yorkti  Hl.^j.-.y 
r.:  jACKSc  N  (W.isl;  igton; :  E-zirs  Kii.su\eh 
(T'linf.-sec) ;  ChaiUei  A.  H.\LiErK  ilndmnai; 
Leinard   W.   Hall    (Ntw   York);    Walteh   C. 

PiOESEB     ( Mi.-.SOUri )  1     Wli-LIAM    H.     STl.ENJi  N 

(\7  Econ:-.n). 

The  first  of  these  hearings  was  held  on 
Sptember  27  and  28,  1913  At  that  time 
tti-timony  was  clvcn  by  the  Honorable  Jesse 
H.  Jones.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Honor- 
able J..mes  Forrestal.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Ka.y.  and  by  cfflcials  of  the  Natl  ;nal  Auto- 
m.obile  Dealers  Association. 

Oil  October  21.  the  Honorable  Robert  P. 
Patter.on,  Under  Scc.e.ary  of  War.  erpressrd 
the  v.ewpomt  of  the  War  Department.  The 
lollowing  day  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land  sp>  ke 
on  the  subject  in  his  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Uniied  States  Maritime  CommiBsioa 
and  as  War  Shipping  Administrator. 

The  testimony  given  to  the  committee  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  number  of  able 
briefs  submitted  by  other  informed  persons 
from   the   ranks  of  industry. 

As  a  result  of  this  testimony,  the  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business  has  concluded 
by  unanimous  vote  that  this  subject  might 
well  be  classified  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  post- 
war problem,  and.  as  such,  should  be  given 
immediate  con.sideration  by  the  Congress. 

There  are  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress certain  bills  which.  althou;ih  relating 
to  this  subject,  would  have  the  net  eflect  of 
postponing  any  affirmative  action  on  this 
matter  by  the  Congress  for  a  period  of  aa 
long  as  6  months.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  the  allotment  of  such  a  long 
period  for  the  sole  purpose  of  study  and 
investigation  of  this  subject  Is  far  too  long 
an  interval  in  which  to  keep  industry,  labor, 
and  the  interested  Federal  agencies  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  wishes  of 
the  Congress  on  this  vital  question. 

In  support  of  this  belief,  the  following 
statements  are  submitted: 

I.    MACKVTXrDK    OT    THZ    PROBLEU 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  First  World  War 
the  Government  found  itself  in  the  possession 
of  surplus  war  materials  which  were  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  the  Government  between 
six  and  seven  billion  dollars. 

If  the  same  ratio  of  surplus  materials  to 
total  cost  of  war  expenditures  holds  true  at 
the  expiration  of  the  present  conflict,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  find  Itself  In  possession  of  at 
least  $75,000,000,000  worth  of  plants,  tools, 
equipment,  fabricated  and  imfabricated  m«- 
terials. 

The  liquidation  of  the  various  surplusM 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  First  World  War 
consumed  approximately  6  yefus.  On  this 
basis,  It  may  be  asstimed  that  between  10 
and  15  years  might  easily  be  required  to  effect 
an  orderly  and  equitable  distribution  of  these 
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Let  us  consider  first  foodstuHs  on  the  ra- 
ti. >i.  list  m  the  order  in  which  some  of  the 

«...i.>.^i viol    it<*r!Tc    TT.pr'*   nl?*r#»ri    n?i    1Hf>    list. 


ing  this  from  the  ration  list  and  abandoning 
the  harping  about  future  scarcity,  will  allow 
the   meat   nroductirn   to   reach    normal   and 


O.  P.  A.  that  makes  such  a  practice  poasible, 
are  robbln';  the  Government  Just  as  much  M 
a  sneak  thief  who  would  break  Into  the  post 
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goods  »t  the  conclusion  of  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  well  thought-out  plan  for  the 
disposal  of  this  merchandise  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  war  and  It  Is  also  felt  In 
many  Informed  circles  that  the  haphazard 
methods  utilized  In  the  handling  of  these  sur- 
pluses at  that  time  directly  contributed  to 
the  general  busine&i  depression  which  took 
place  In  1920  and  1921. 

Surpluses  of  facilities  or  materials  are  ex- 
pected to  exist  In  a  major  way  In  such  varied 
lin'.-j  as  airplane  manufacturing,  machine 
tools,  auto  trucks,  textiles,  food,  steel,  and 
noiiferrous  metals. 

Comment:  Immediate  need  for  Congres- 
sional pctlon  on  this  matter  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  testimony  of  Under  Secret  iry 
of  War  Patterson,  who  stated  that  more  than 
10  000  contracts  have  already  been  can- 
celed by  the  War  Department  which,  of 
necessiiy,  automatically  creates  an  emergency 
problem  In  respect  to  the  disposition  of  sxu-- 
pluses  If  ft  over  from  these  contracts.  Fur- 
thermore, several  ^ales  of  this  tvpe  of  prop- 
erty bv  Xh^  War  D«'panment,  under  the  terms 
of  Procurement  K- guIai:on  No.  7.  have  re- 
sulted in  the  property  in  question  being  sold 
w.thcut  wide  publ.city  to  dealers  in  scrap 
and  jur.k.  Testimony  friven  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee  was  to  tlie  efffct  th.n  the  matennls  In- 
vcived  in  these  sales  could  have  been  Imme- 
diately utilized  by  ether  agencies  or  by  war 
contractors  and  should  not  therefore  have 
been  d.'ip.  j^t'd  of  through  scrap  dealer  chan- 
nels b'ciuse  of  their  intrinsic  value.) 

n.     NEKD    FOR    CESTRKUZTD    AGENCY    TO    HANDLX 
MATTES 

All  witne.<=se(i  testifying  before  this  Com- 
mittcf  recommended  that  there  should  be 
unity  of  action  and  a  uniform  policy  which 
wculd  apply  to  all  agencies  alike  In  respect 
to  the  disposition  of  their  declared  svirpluses. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made,  aa  is  now  the  case,  to  utilize 
fiurpliises  within  the  agency  itself  before 
other  actions  are  taken  leading  to  disposal 
of  same.  Falling  in  that,  other  agencies 
should  be  given  a  refusal  of  the  property.  In 
the  absence  of  any  takers  within  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  felt  that  sale  shotild  then  be 
made  to  private  Industry,  provided  that  any 
sale  made  should  not  be  made  In  such  a 
manner  that  existing  business  were  harm- 
fully affected  In  their  own  operations  by  such 
•ale. 

All  Witnesses  recommended  that  one  cen- 
tral board  or  person  should  be  established 
through  congressional  action  to  hold,  man- 
age, and  dispose  of  all  stirplus  property,  sub- 
ject to  the  recommendations  of  qualified  rep- 
resentatives from  the  private  industry  group 
most  directly  affected  by  the  particular  trans- 
action In  question. 

xn.  MKSD  worn  a  ooncbbssional  dbclasation  or 

POUCT  TO  OOVXKN  ACTIONS  OF  ANT  AGXNCT 
OK  ACKNCSBS  SXLBCTED  TO  HANDLS  SCKPLUS 
PaOPESTT    DISPOSAL 

In  the  opinion  of  this  committee  and  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  it,  it  will  not 
suffice  alone  for  Congress  to  establish  a  cen- 
tral agency  for  this  purpose.  Such  an  agency. 
If  created,  must  be  given  a  clear-cut  declara- 
tion of  Government  policy  to  guide  its  ac- 
tions, not  alone  as  to  the  disposal  of  assets 
but  also  as  to  the  management  of  same  while 
title  still  remains  in  the  Government. 

It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  this  commit- 
tee that  there  wUl  be  thus  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's hands,  by  virtue  of  the  ownership 
of  this  vast  store  of  surplus  property,  an 
economic  force  of  sufficient  weight  so  great 
that  the  handling,  or  mishandling,  of  these 
assets  by  these  Government  managers  or  sell- 
ing agents  may  well  determine  the  degree  of 
economic  pro^ierlty  which  this  Nation,  and 
other  nations,  enjoy  for  many  years  to  come. 

For  that  reason,  this  committee  feel  that 
It  is  immediately  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 


gress to  establish  a  policy  governing  the  own- 
ership, management,  and  ultimate  sale  of 
these  assets  which  will  take  Into  full  consid- 
eration the  Inherent  rights  and  needs  of  the 
following  groups  of  persons: 

1.  The  manufacturers  who  normally  pro- 
duce the  product  In  question. 

2.  The  dl-strlbutiou  firms  which  normally 
handle  the  sale  of  the  product  in  question. 

3.  The  returning  servicemen  who  will  seek 
either  employment  or  the  means  for  estab- 
ll.=hlng  their  own  business  enterprises  after 
the  war. 

4.  Tlie  employees  cf  firms  now  enjoying 
war  business  who  ma^  expect  to  be  forced  to 
seek  other  employment  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war. 

5.  The  taxpayers  who  will  rightfully  expect 
their  Government  to  realize  as  high  a  price 
as  is  possible,  all  other  factors  taken  Into  con- 
sideration, for  the  products  which  the  Gov- 
ernment win  hold  as  surplus  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

The  fabrication  of  such  a  formula  need  not 
wait  upon  the  compilation  of  large  volumes 
cf  statistical  Information.  The  question  In- 
volved at  this  time  is  one  of  piinciples,  not  of 
statistics.  Any  agency,  thus  created,  must 
be  given  some  degree  of  latitude  of  actiOn 
and  cannot  be  bound  by  too  complex  a  set  of 
procedures.  It  must,  however,  be  supplied 
with  a  set  of  basic  principles  or  policy  n^les 
which  win  afford  ample  protection  to  the  five 
groups  mentioned  above. 

StJMMART 

The  House  Committee  on  Small  Bu.-iness 
therefore  respectfully  urges  upon  the  Congress 
the  need  for  giving  immediate  conf.ldoration 
to  the  following: 

1.  The  Congress  should  net  pass  any  legis- 
lation which  will  have  the  net  effect  of  de- 
laying for  a  long  Interval  the  entabllshment 
of  some  central  agency  to  handle  'h°  m:\n- 
agement  and  ultimate  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment-owned surplus  property. 

2.  The  Congress  should  Immediately  pass 
adequate  legislation  creating  such  a  central 
agency. 

3.  The  Congres.s  should  provide  the  agency, 
thus  created,  with  a  specific  decL-^ration  of 
policy  to  govern  Its  actions,  which  wll  pro- 
vide the  maximum  degree  of  protection  and 
encouragement  to — 

(a)  Manufacturers  now  in  business. 

(b)  Distribution  firms  now  in  business. 

(c)  Returning  servicemen. 

(d)  Persons  currently  employed  In  all  lines 
of  Industry. 

(e)  The  taipaylng  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  studies 
being  made  by  other  congressional  com- 
mittees on  this  vital  question,  the  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business  proposes 
to  continue  its  present  investigations 
and  to  report  further  and  in  greater  de- 
tail to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future, 
and  probably  have  ready  In  the  near 
future  a  proposal  which  will  be  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  for  passage. 


If  We  Believe  in  Democracy,  Let's 
Practice  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1.  1943 

Mr.  lifARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
inder  leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RicoRO^  I  am  inserting  an  article 


by  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  L.  J.  Ke- 
hoe,  as  follows: 

The  American  public  Is  becoming  Increas- 
In'^ly  coi  scious  of  the  fast-growing  programs 
cf  governmental  controls  put  forth  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  taring  almost  all  individual 
activity,  under  the  exacting  supervision  of 
some  governmental  agency.  The  public  Is 
also  growing  more  skeptical  as  to  the  neces- 
sity, and  even  the  value,  for  war  purposes  of 
some  of  these  agoncles.  The  public,  lor  the 
mo.st  pari  are  Just  as  patriotic  as  most  of  our 
mis'  ulded  leadership  and  are  making  far 
greater  war  sacrifices.  They  are  therefore 
Justified  and  have  a  right  to  question  the 
wisdom  ond  reason  for  many  of  the  present- 
day  restrictions  and  regulations 

The  Ainnrican  public  is  asked  and  must  ex- 
pect to  b.'  asked  to  raise  bllll-ons  of  dollars  to 
finance  the  country,  both  for  our  military 
needs  and  also  to  care  for  the  magnified 
civilian  government  costs.  However,  the 
public  has  a  legitimate  complaint,  wn>^n  they 
tec  hundreds  of  mllUcns  of  th!<=  money  used 
In  programs  that  are  a  hindrance  rather  than 
a  lielp  m  the  war  effort,  an.l  are  producing 
unnecessary  and  costly  confus  on  in  ou-'  econ- 
omy, ratiier  than  ln."uring  increased  efficiency. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  example  of 
these  governmental  misadventures,  is  the 
O.  P.  A  ,  With  all  its  offensive  and  worse-than 
u.'^eless  regulations  and  diiectivt-s.  It  is 
causing  a  degree  of  confusion  In  business 
circles  and  defteneration  in  the  honesty  of 
the  people,  never  before  experienced  in  this 
country.  Under  their  ill-advised  regula- 
tions, private  business  concerns  are  going  out 
of  business  at  a  constantly  increasing  rate, 
unable  to  continue  und^r  the  arbitrary  re- 
strictions of  the  O.  P.  A.  Dnd'-r  the  silly 
rules  and  res^ulations.  75  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple, ae  a  rule  honest  and  patrloMc  have  de- 
veloped Intc  lying  chiselers  spending  a  con- 
sjderable  part  of  their  time  seekin:^  to  evade 
these  restrictions  and  dodglnv,  the  American 
pe.siapo  that  has  been  set  up  to  enforce  these 
rules  on  them  The  public  Is  In  a  constant 
state  of  panic  and  Indecblnn  after  listening 
to  the  wild  forecasts  of  scarcity  by  the  self- 
stylfd  economic  experts  operating  In  this 
O.  P.  A.  set-up.  Tliese  boisterous  calamity 
howlers  have  done  more  to  cause  hoarding 
and  waste  than  any  other  factor  In  our 
present  situation.  They,  and  nobody  else, 
are  to  blame  for  the  so-called  black  market 
operations,  operations  that  are  Increasing  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  operations  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  Increases,  and  will  decrease  only, 
when  and  If  that  vlcioas  governmental  set- 
up and  similar  agencies  are  eliminated. 

To  criticize  this  program  is  not  to  say 
that  it  may  not  have  been  established  with 
high  moiives  or  to  challenge  the  American 
patriotism  of  its  sponsors  (however,  in  some 
Instanres  their  motives  are  open  to  grave 
suspicion  I;  their  intentions  may  have  been 
good,  but  that  makes  It  no  less  mischievous 
In  Its  operation  and  In  Its  effect  on  the 
pecnle 

The  progressed  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  as  often  announced  by  the  execu- 
tive department,  is  to  provide  a  fair  distribu- 
tion of  consumer  goods  and  to  control  prices, 
and  by  doing  both  of  these  Increase  our  pro- 
duction. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  and  see  Just  how 
much  good  this  program  is  accomplishing, 
and  also  observe  what  harm  Is  being  done, 
and  what  had  best  be  done  about  It. 

Let  us  examine  first  the  rationing  program 
under  this  O.  P.  A.  set-up,  and  see  how  well 
it  Is  not  working. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  excepting  only 
auto  tires  and  gasoline,  and  even  that  to 
some  extent,  the  rationing  program  has  been 
and  Is  a  failure  and  Is  doing  much  more 
harm  than  good,  and  In  support  of  this  posi- 
tion, I  respectfully  direct  your  attention  to 
the  following,  which  I  am  certain  you  can 
verify  in  practically  every  locality  in  the 
country. 
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Let  us  consider  first  foodstuffs  on  the  ra- 
tloii  list  m  the  order  In  which  scire  of  the 
principal  items  wer?  placed  on  the  list. 

A  Suc^r:  Information  received  from  some 
sugar  rehnerles  is  to  the  effect  that  some  of 
laot  year's  crop  could  not  be  processed  be- 
cause ot  lack  cf  space  to  store  sugar  that 
C'luld  not  be  moved  under  O.  P.  A.  regula- 
tions Only  part  of  home  canning  of  fruits 
has  been  done  because  of  restrictions  on  the 
ninount  o(  sugar  allowed  to  the  people,  which 
has  resulted  in  sn  Increasing  demand  for 
commercially  canned  fruits  Investigation 
rt'\ej<!ed  tha'  sucar  and  coffee  were  about 
equally  situated  If  sugar  were  taken  off  the 
list,  the  result  would  be  like  coffee  when  it 
was  removed,  the  normal  dTnp.nd  could  be 
adequately  cared  for  with  the  existing  supply, 
and  l.ke  cofle?,  v.hen  sugar  is  released  pecple 
will  not  buy  it  \n  a  volvme  equal  to  wh-u  t -"ey 
do  now. 

B  Canned  goods:  In  ivu  community.  p?o- 
ple  are  buying  commercially  canned  goods 
who  never  bought  this  type  of  merchandise 
betore  T^.e  only  reason  dealers  can  give  for 
this  is  that  since  the  purchase  is  restricted 
people  want  this  merchandise  more  than  nor- 
mal: also  th3t  some  folks  feel  that  they  are 
bem?  left  out  of  something  if  they  don't  uie 
all  their  point.s,  and  still  another  reason,  that 
bccau.e  of  sv'f;ar  restrictions  they  were  un- 
ab'e  to  cin  the  norma)  volume  of  home  can- 
ning Th-'  net  result  of  ruear  being  on  the 
resLiicled  !li»t  has  produced  waste  Instead 
of  a  saving  on  th?se  commodities 

C    Buiitr;    Acconiiii^:;   to   the  O    P.  A    an- 
ni  uncemrnt.  butter  is  becoming  Increasingly 
scarce  and  required  higher  point  value     This 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that   production  reports 
show  u  sul"  tantial  increase  over  the  normal 
pridur*;cn      This    shortage    is    canned,    ac- 
cording to  officials  of  this  agency,  because  of 
the  need  Icr  butter  for  cur  men  in  service 
In   this  connection   the  writer  calls   to  your 
attention    tlie   fi^ct    that    tiles'-   m^n    n'jw    in 
sorvlre  are  not   added   p  .pulation.   but  only 
some   ul    our    population    i.hau„c..    i.-lo   an- 
other  f,  oe  cl   life      Thuy    ate   t.'u  ■   t   ueforc 
they  went  into  service,  much  more  than  they 
do-no.v      TalUin^t   v.ith    more    than    50   men 
from   cnnip     all  over   the   country  and  some 
from  oveis-aa.  the  writer  has  been  told  they 
are  not  getting  butie:  In  any  volume      They 
hi'.ve  m.r.ch   Iciv-  pjr  man   than   they   nad   at 
home      In     many     cainpe     the\     get     but'er 
about    (  iicr   each    week      S.i   apparently    tiie 
servic  1-.  not   getting  this  butter.     We  have 
long   exiKjrvCHl   butter   to   other   countries   in 
peacetime,  no  doubt  to  an  extent  in  excess 
of   our    pr'-cnt    abil.ty,   yet.    we    have    these 
reijuiaiuns    and    restrictions    growln;|    more 
severe    all    the    time      This    docs    not    make 
sense,  and   if  these   restraints  are  being  ap- 
plied, ai  s  ems  to  be  the  case,  for   the  pur- 
pose of  incieasini;  Government  stores  of  this 
commodity  to  be  used  to  curb  prices  of  dairy 
products   ui   the   future,   sucli    a   program    is 
net    w.irr.  n^cd      With    butter,    extreme    re- 
i frictions  will  increa.-e  the  popular  demand, 
rather  tl.uu  l.'s=en   the  burden  on   our  pro- 
duction. 

It  too  thtuld  be  removed  from  the  ratio.a 
list  and  the  Government  balhh>,o  artists 
miKht  do  wlU  to  talk  less  about  an  im.agi- 
naiy  scarcity. 

D.  Shoes  Dealers  siiy  their  sales  of  shoes 
have  inci eased  since  this  item  went  on  this 
list,  fo  like  the  rest  of  the  rationed  goods, 
the  results  produced  liavc  been  the  opposite 
to  what  was  intended. 

E.  Meal:  Since  meat  went  on  the  ration 
list,  we  h:ive  had  more  complaint  about  un- 
lawful marketing,  than  we  have  heard  since 
the  old  bootleg  liquor  rackets.  Under  the 
mischievous  regulations  now  existing  little 
saving  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  prin- 
cipal result  produced  is  that  many  butcher 
shops  have  gone  out  of  business,  and  the 
legitimate  business  formerly  done  by  them  la 
now  cijne  by  the  meat  bootleggers.    Remov- 


ing this  from  the  ration  list  and  abandoning 
the  harping  about  future  Ecarciiy.  will  allow 
the  meat  production  to  reach   normal   and 
the  distribution  to  be  effected  In  a  legiti- 
mate way     If  there  be  a  shortage,  or  one 
FiKUld  develop,  much  more  will   be  accom- 
plished by  an  appeal  to  the  pecple  to  have 
one  of  two  meatlers  days  each  week,  same  to 
be   In   effect    In    restaurants   as   well    as    the 
hoiaeo.     More    meat    will    be    saved    for    v  ..r 
purposes  In  that  way  than  ever  will  be  un- 
der the  present  program      If  that  plan  were 
iubstltuted   for    the   present   regulations.   S5 
percent  of  the  people  would  comply  with  a 
patriotic  enthuciasm  that  ccu'd  te  expected 
of  a  people,  in  whom  the  Government  demon- 
strated some  cinfldtnce.     There  would  be  a 
few  chiselers,  but  they  wcu'd  be  quickly  dis- 
posed of  by  the  contempt  cf  their  neighbors. 
Most  fecple.  under  such  circumstances,  v/culd 
no:  be  seen  In  a  restaurant  serving  meat  on 
th'Je    mratles .   days      Restau:ant8    who   at- 
terrpted  to  violate  th?  meatless  days  wculd 
be  ( ut  of  business  in  short  order  by  action 
cf  lo;al  citizens,  who  would  be  outraged  at 
their  lack  of  patriotism,  and  we  could  dis- 
pense   with    the    services    of    the    expensive 
O   P.  A.  agents  who  now  are  making  such  a 
mess  of  enforcing  thess  unenforceable  regu- 
latlcns,  and  we  wculd   not  be  developing  a 
type  cf  law  enforcement,  that  Is  foreign   to 
ou*-  concepts  of  government. 

One  would  indeed  be  innocent,  if  he  failed 
to  note  the  Increased  pationage  of  restaurants 
pnd  other  public  eating  pieces  since  meat 
went  on  the  ration  list.  Thousands  are  now 
eating  a  meal  or  more  each  day  at  public 
eating  places  to  save  their  meat  and  butter 
coupons  for  more  generous  use  at  the  meals 
they  do  have  at  home. 

F.  Farm  machinery:  The  same  condition 
exists  with  farm  machinery  as  with  the  other 
i.ems  above  listed  Since  restrictions  on  sale 
of  farm  equipment  have  been  set  up  people 
who  had  no  Intention  of  purchasing  new 
equii-ircnt  now  are  dcm.anding  certificates 
to  permit  their  purchase  of  new  and  more 
elaborate  equipment  to  do  the  same  work 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  doing  In  the 
past  with  older  type  of  equipment 

If  an  appeal  were  made  to  their  honor  to 
make  the  old  equipment  do  where  at  all  pos- 
sible. ln.stead  of  the.se  many  regulations  and 
constant   harping   about   possible  shortages, 
many  cf  these  farmers  would  limit  their  de- 
mands V.  ithout  complaint  or  less.    These  reg- 
ulations have  effectively  changed  their  atti- 
tude.   Now.  if  there  is  any  chance  for  them  to 
qualify  under  apy  one  of  the  many  regula- 
tions for  new  machinery  purchases  they  make 
an   application   and   try  their  best  to  get   It 
through.     This  attitude  is  complicating  in- 
stead of  helping  the  present  situation 
I        G.  General    marie   ing   regulations.     Many 
of  these  regulations  ior  marketing  of  produc- 
tion are  absolutely  Impractical  and  obviously 
'    are  either  the  result   of  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  inexperien;ed  and  Incompetent  person- 
nel "in   the  employ  of   the  O.  P.  A.  agency. 
'    or  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be,  a  scheme  de- 
veloped to  provide  an  opportunity  for  some 
people   working    in   league    with   or   at  least 
protected  by  the  O.  P.  A    to  get  a  commis- 
sion  out   of   the   marketing   operations   that 
would  otherwise  net  be  possible.     Insofar  as 
I    this  is  practiced,  this  O.  P.  A.  marketing  pro- 
i    gram  is  a  vicious  thing  and  should  be  stopped 
without  further  delay.     An  example  of  this 
practice  Is  found  in  the  handling  of  dressed 
poultry,   particularly    that    delivered    to   the 
j    Government   on   Government   contracts.     In 
filling  these  contracts,  margins  of  profit  in 
'    substantial  amounts  are  paid  to  groups  of 
persons  who  never  see  the  poultry  and  have 
no  Interest  in  it  other  than  to  collect  their 
percentages.     This    results    in    the    Govern- 
ment paying  upward  of  3  cent*  a  pound  on 
the  dressed  poultry  for  absolutely  nothing. 
Those    engaged    in    this    practice,    and    the 


O.  P.  A.  that  makes  such  a  practice  poaalblc, 
are  robbin';  the  Government  Just  as  much  aa 
a  sneak  thief  who  would  break  into  the  poet 
office.    Ihis  is  practiced  on  a  scale  that  would 
shock  the  public  if  they  were  permitted  to 
know  the  facts  and  would  ahock  moat  poli- 
ticians who  hadn't  grown  oalloused  by  long 
experience  In  such  practices.    The  activities 
of  these  wartime  thieves  are  bidden  behind 
a  veil  of  secrecy  made  poasible  by  the  O.  P  A. 
fronting  for  them  and  making  pious  patriotic 
speeches  to  deceive  the  public,  whom  they 
are  suppKjsedly  protecting  against  themselves. 
H    Price  ceilings:  The  O.  P.  A  proftram  of 
price  ceilings   Is  probably  one  of  the  most 
complicated   and  offensive  activities  of  thie 
burcai^.     On  the  pretext  of  preventing  infla- 
tion   and    curbing    the    cost    of    living,    this 
agency    has   set   up   an   extensive   and   arbi- 
trary   scale    of    prices   for   the   exchange   of 
consumer    goods,    that    has    caused    thou- 
sands of   small    independent    buslnese   con- 
cerns to  go  broke  and  quit  business.     This 
agency     has    commenced    a    practice    that 
crjnstltutes     our    greatest    departure     from 
democratic  government  by  ita  arbitary  price 
decrees  and  has  its  counterpart  only  in  the 
totalitarian  types  of  government  that  are  to 
be  found  In  Europe.     Under  this  vlcioua  eet- 
up  stock  feeders  on   the  farms  cannot  buy 
corn  from  their  neighbors  at  prices  they  are 
willing  and  able  to  pay.  and  can  pay  with  a 
profit   after  feeding  out  their  stock.    They 
are  prevented  from  handling  their  feeding 
operptions    in    a    way    that    experience    has 
shown  to   be  proGvable  and  pioductlve.  by 
the  excuseless  and  oftentlmea  silly  regula- 
tions of  this  agency.    Arbitrary  price  ceil- 
ings hi'.ve  been   placed  on   com.  and  these 
ceilings  fluctuate  on  a  complicated  scale  set 
up  by  th^orlsts  and  bureaucratic  planners 
who  have  little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of 
this  type  of  businessr-and  then,  if  a  farmer 
sells  his  corn  for  a  few  cents  a  bushel  more 
than   the  price  fixed  by  thla  agency  he  is 
haled  into  court'  as  a  felon  and  subjected. 
net  only  to  a  criminal  proaecutlon.  but  also 
has  a  civil  Judgment  entered  against  him  tor 
treble   the   amount   Involved.     If   thla   Unt 
legalizing  extortion  It  would  be  hard  to  con- 
ceive  of   anything   that   would.     How   euch 
prostitution  of  power  can  be  Justified  is  hard 
to  believe,  yet.  It  become*  comparatively  sim- 
ple when  concealed  behind  the  lying  protesU- 
tlons  of  patriotism  and  pious  assurances  by 
Government  officials  that  all  thia  Is  done  to 
win  the  war  and  save  the  country  from  In- 
flation.    No  greater  fraud  was  ever  conceived 
than   for  the  Government  to   pretend   that 
this  agency  Is  saving  the  country  from  Infta- 
tlon.     Inflation    is    here.     This    agency    has 
done  nothing  important  to  prevent  its  arrival. 
It  has  done  much  more  to  encourage  It  bv 
the  ill-advised  pu'ollclly  programs  sponsored 
by  the  Government,  that  have  made  the  peo- 
ple inflation  conscicus.     Their  only  accom- 
plishment has  been  to  bring  Inflation  on  In 
the  middle  of  the  war.  rather  than  after  It.  as 
would  normally  happen.     If  you   look  beck 
to  1918  yuu  cHimot  escape  the  truth  of  that 
statement. 

If  we  are  loyal  to  any  of  our  traditions  as 
freemen:  If  we  have  any  regard  left  for  the 
ordinary  decencies  of  freemen  or  have  any 
respect  left  for  freedom  and  democracy.  Con- 
gress should  eliminate  this  vicious  agency 
without  further  delay.  An  outraged  people 
will  sooner  or  later  discard  this  monstrous 
innovation  In  our  democratic  way  of  life 
when  Its  revealed  in  Its  true  light,  so  why 
wait  longer  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  mis- 
chievous set-up  that  constitutes  more  danger 
to  our  democratic  Institutions  than  our  en- 
emies on  distant  battlefields.  These  politi- 
cal fanatics  are  more  dangerous  than  our 
foes  to  our  way  of  life. 

After  all,  this  Is  otir  war.  It  Is  not  onlj  a 
conflict  In  which  the  Prealdent  and  a  com- 
paratively few  of  his  close  asaociatea  are  in- 
terested.    Is    this   victory   when   U   la    won 
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our"i  (the  people's)  triumph,  or  Is  It  to  be 
only  a  triumph  t',r  tha  Pre-^idcnt  and  his  bs- 
soclarcs.  as  a  monumpnt  to  his  masterly  skill 
In  dr.vir.g  us  to  victory  tinder  the  Ipsh  of 
his  d'ctitorinl  arrpncle?.  of  which  the  O  P  A. 
Is  a  very  t;.p!cal  ex'mplo?  None  cf  our  his- 
torical American  triumphs  in  the  past  were 
obtained  in  tiiis  w,iv.  That  Is  the  Etiropcan 
Etvlc.  and  not  the  American  wny.  as  wns  un- 
c!?:stGcc'  by  the  people  m  the  past,  pcple  who 
made  cur  country  prrat.  If.  Mr.  President, 
and  yc-i  M-mber<5  of  Con?rc:>.<:.  you  do  believe 
In  democrncy  as  you  profess  to.  then  vhy 
don't  you  demonstr.ite  your  faith  in  It?  Wry 
not  try  It?  If  you  hate  totalitarian  grvern- 
ment  to  the  extent  that  wo  must  make  war 
when  It  Is  practiced  In  other  cuntries.  why 
do  you  rec^mmi-nd  it  fur  cur  own  pern'.e 
here?  Why  not  g:vo  u'*  a  chance  to  be  Ameri- 
cans like  our  forefathera  were?  They  did  not 
need  a  governmental  "Simon  L^S-'ee"  l.ke 
the  O  P.  A.  to  la.<5h  them  to  be  patriots  or 
to  enlist  their  sacriflces  and  cooperation  In 
time  of  war,  and  we  don't  need  it  now. 

We  can  tiiank  God  that  our  men  hi  service 
enjoy  more  confidence  In  their  bupciiors  than 
we  iu  civil  life  enjoy  from  our  superiors.  If 
they  didn't  have  any  more  Icve  and  respect 
fur  democracy  and  faith  in  the  people  back 
heme  than  cur  political  leaders  appear  to 
have,  they  would  have  Uttle  to  flfch:  for  or 
to  die  for. 


Communist  Camouflage — New  Labels 
for  Old 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or   NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28,  lSi3 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
pranted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  two  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Tablet,  a  Catholic  weeRly, 
on  October  23,  1943.  showing  how  the 
Communists  in  America  are  attempting 
to  hide  their  identity  in  various  organ- 
izations and  publications,  and  to  carry  on 
Communist  propaganda  behind  false  or 
hidden  fronts. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  facts  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
Communist  attempts  to  deceive  them  by 
spreading  their  un-American  propa- 
ganda through  Trojan-horse  methods 
and  organizations.  There  can  be  no 
compromise  between  the  double-headed 
hydra  of  communism  and  dictatorship, 
and  Americanism  and  free  institutions 
in  the  United  States.  If  the  American 
people  are  Informed,  and  see  through 
In  Fact  and  other  camouflaged  Com- 
munist magazines  and  such  camouflaged 
Communist  organizations  as  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  for  Democracy,  and  innumer- 
able others,  there  will  not  be  much 
chance  of  Communism  spreading  in 
America.  However,  it  is  the  insidious 
use  of  false  fronts,  deception,  and  camou- 
flage that  beguiles  and  fools  loyal  Ameri- 
cans into  reading  and  supporting  Com- 
munist propaganda  and  activities  in  our 
own  country  without  knowing  that  they 
are  doing  so. 

The  following  articles  expose  the  hid- 
den hand  of  C^immunism  in  the  Amer- 
ican Youth  for  Democracy  and  In  Fact, 


and  other  magazines.  It  is  the  same 
old  story  of  the  Communist  chanpmg 
labels  in  order  to  deceive  tho  American 
people  as  to  their  real  aims  and  objec- 
tives: 
Calls  "In  F.«ct  '  Communist  Paper — F?.OTrs- 

TA.^fT     M.\G^i'INE     ALSO     Di.»C-lrtQ     AS     A     KED 

Front 

The  newssheet  In  F..ct  and  the  Pr:tcitant 
in;:gazi::e  are  described  as  p.^rt  cf  the  carac-a- 
tl.f^ecl  Ccir.uiui..^':  pre;;-  anci  as  f.i"-c-fiont 
journals  by  Fredcrirk  Wv^liman.  staff  v.: iter 
of  the  iN'ew  Yoik  W\r'd-Telcgvani,  in  tae  cur- 
rent iSv-ue  Gf  the  Arnericm  Mercury. 

M-.  VVcltman  dtscr  bts  the  Protestant  as  a 
p;uu.;  cxruutnt  of  I.btralism  m  rellg.ous  cir- 
cles v.hich  has  folloved  the  Commuiust  Party 
line  w.thou:  swerving.  He  also  notes  that 
ths  Protec-laiit  tctk  up  the  defense  of  th; 
So\icL  U.ilou  alui  tlie  fxetuiieiis  of  ihe  Jt  a- 
Uii  scciailEis,  Ehrlich  and  Alier. 

He  deccribts  la  Fact  as  the  uioit  successftil 
of  the  camouiii-tcd  Coirununist  piosi  and  a 
perfect  object  ie;>o>  n  in  cann  u.l.iged  as^aul-s 
on  pubiic  op.nion  by  the  Comnuui^sts.  The 
circulation  of  the  sheet  is  ICO  COO,  accjrd.ng 
to  Mr.  Vx'oltnian.  m  .«pite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  a  four-page,  pcurly  wriiien  a:.d  printed 
lei<.£et.  M:;st  of  .t.s  reac.er^.  he  i.dd.s.  v.^uld  be 
asumi.'^hef!,  even  horrified,  if  tliey  k.iew  that 
the  inside  information  in  Iu  Faci  is  kiiowa  to 
all  who  read  the  Communist  p. ess. 

George  Seldes.  editor  of  In  F.xt.  u  revealed 
by  Mr.  Woltni.-.n  as  one  cf  these  who  snmcT- 
saulled  when  the  Niizi-Soviei  pact  was  ended 
by  the  invasion  of  Russia.  Btfuie  tiu.t  bro..k. 
Mr  Scides  called  Wendell  \V;ilk:e  the  closest 
thing  to  a  native  .'\ineriCan  Fa.scst  r.nd  v.'livn 
the  latter  returned  ficni  Russia  and  called 
for  a  second  ficnt,  the  editor  cf  In  Fact 
applauded  him  highly. 

«  «  •  •  • 

CoMMCNiST  Le,\gve  H.\s  Abandonfd  Oid  La- 
bel— Under  Guise  of  "AMr.-.rcAN  \cutu  for 
DEiiocR.Acv"  Reds  Wii,i.  Make  Efforx  to 
Decei'.e  Christian  Youth 

Anyone  on  the  watcli  for  organizations  cf 
yvuiig  men  and  women  devoted  to  the  spread 
cf  the  atheistic,  totalitarian  theoiips  of  Ka.l 
Mar.x  must  now  look  to  the  guieimg  genius  cf 
AYD — American  Youth  for  Dernucr.  cy — and 
not  for  the  Young  Comniuni;-:  Le.-gue.  At 
the  convention  cf  the  young  Reds  m  Man- 
hattan last  week  end.  the  new  label  w.;s 
formally  adopted.  Tlie  AY'D — American 
Ycuth  for  Democracy — was  considered  n.^re 
attractive  to  gullible  students  and  innocents 
who  do  not  follow  closely  Hie  p.^rty  line  and 
who  accept  organizations  accoramg  to  their 
lab°!s  alone. 

The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  re-!atelcd 
Younc  Communist  League  were  likewise  well 
chosen:  Sergt.  Bob  Thcmpscn.  Winifred  N'  r- 
man,  John  Gallo.  and  Robert  McCirthy  (who 
refers  \o  himself  as  an  Irish  Catliolle)  la 
the  key  position  of  every  Communist-domi- 
nated organization — the  executive  secre- 
tary— however,  an  old  stand-by  has  to  be 
picked  and  In  this  case  it  is  Carl  Rcss.  chair- 
man cf  the  New  York  State  Committee  cf 
the  Young  Comnivmlst  Leacue. 

Althoueh  the  AYD  was  fornialiy  organized 
only  on  Sund?y.  It  Is  expected  that  i*:  will 
shortly  have  30,OCO  members,  with  New  York. 
Detroit,  and  the  west  coast  most  strongly 
represented.  On  the  nat.cnal  ccuiidl  cf 
80.  19  have  been  active  In  s^rcncrhening  Com- 
munist domination  In  unlet  s  and  17  are 
Negro  youth  leaders.  The  term  "ycuth"  Is, 
of  course,  relative. 

Chief  among  the  policies  adopted  at  the 
convention  on  Sunday  was  the  advcracv  cf 
obligatory  and  universal  military  training 
alter  the  war.  It  was  admitted  tjy  conven- 
tion speakers  that  this  was  a  reversal  of  the 
pre-war  policy  of  the  Communists,  but  they 
maintained  that  it  was  necessary  to  build 
up  a  people's  army  to  drive  cut  Fascists, 
ox  antl-Ccmmtmlsts,  from  the  United  Stat'.s. 


It  is  recalled  that  one  of  the  reasons  given 
by  Communists  for  their  failure  In  the 
Spanish  revolution  was  that  the  radiral 
youth  and  workers  were  not  trained  and 
equipped  with  arms.  The  newly  adopted 
policy  would  raaka  It  pcssifcle  for  this  train- 
ing to  be  given  and  the  arras  furnished  by 
the  government. 

ADHERES  TO   PARTY   LINE 

The  rest  cf  the  program  was  strictly  r.c- 
cortling  to  the  Communis!,  Puity  line,  such  liS 
demanding  the  irameu.aie  opening  cf  a 
second  front — in  Europe,  that  is,  and  not 
aja.nst  Japan— the  cementing  of  closer 
friendship  with  the  Soviet  Utiiun,  the  defeat 
of  fascism  in  this  country,  etc. 

About  400  delegates  fiom  every  part  of  the 
country  were  able  to  attend  the  ecnvention 
in  spite  of  travel  restrictions.  Local  Com- 
mun  £t  stu:'entE  and  young  workers  brou-^,ht 
the  attendance  to  alnio.st  5.C00  at  the  open- 
ing session  en  Friday  night  at  Manhattan 
Center.  Speakers  v.-re  Earl  Biowcler.  ra- 
tional secretary  of  the  Comr-iunist  P..rty 
(wh  ch  has  not  as  yet  changed  its  label,  but 
is  expected  to  do  so  In  the  near  future); 
Ferdiiianci  Smith,  natic^nal  secretary  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union;  Dr.  Harrv  F  Ward, 
who  was  active  in  enlisting  the  support  of 
American  clerinmen  for  the  Red  regime  ;n 
Spain  during  the  civil  wa*-,  and  Max  W'eiss, 
retiring  president  cf  the  Young  Communist 
League. 

Acidici-^sing  himself  to  what  he  termed 
Christian  ycuth  In  the  audience.  Dr.  Waid 
advie.ed  them  to  "pay  no  attention  to  the 
sickciunEr.  maudlin  arguments  cf  our  de- 
cadent liberals.  "  He  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance f)f  brinaing  religious  youth  into  the 
new  Communist  A.  Y.  D. 

Brrwder  warned  that  delay  In  opening  a 
second  front  (in  Europe)  is  tending  to  cor- 
rode and  undMmlne  the  morale  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  He  attacked  several  of  the 
neutral  and  allied  leaders.  Including  General 
Mikhailovitch  of  the  Jugoslav  patriot  army, 
and  criticized  tiie  American  Government 
for  dealings  of  supposed  expediency  with 
them. 

Ma.\  Weiss  admitted  that  the  A.  Y.  D.  was 
heme  formed  to  permit  the  Communists  to 
ccUi'borate  with  other  youth  groups,  bit 
he  assailed  defeatists  who  would  call  the 
A.  Y.  D.  a  Red  front.  He  especi  illy  directed 
his  eiitieism  at  two  deans  of  City  CcUeee, 
Dr.  John  L.  Berestresser  and  Dr.  Mcrton  Gctt- 
sclutll.  who  labeled  the  A.  Y.  D.  as  not  open 
or  honest  In  any  sense. 

Mr.  Weiss  went  so  far  in  his  attempt  to 
whitewash  the  Y  C.  L.  as  to  assert  that  that 
organization  is  not.  If  we  wish  to  speak  ac- 
cuiately.  a  Communist  organization.  A 
large  part  of  the  Y.  C.  L.  is  not  socialist  in 
Its  behei  or  outlook.  Adding  that  the  A.  Y.  D. 
'wou'd  likewise  not  be  Communist,  he  rie- 
niancied.  hov.ever.  that  it  would  mililantly 
chi-mpun  the  rights  of  Communists  to  full 
citizenship  m  our  democratic  life. 

A.    T.    D.   CAM. ED    A    BOOBY    TRAP 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Bergstresser.  who  is 
dean  of  students  at  City  College,  was  made 
puclic  Just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  con- 
vention. At  the  same  time  the  City  College 
campvis  paper,  the  Campus,  in  a  front-pa^e 
edi'cr  al,  describ3d  the  as  yet  unnamed 
A.  Y.  D  as  a  booby  trap.  Dr.  Gottschall.  doan 
cf  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  City  College,  expressed  full  accord  with 
the  f.illowine  statement  cf  Dr.  Bergstresser: 

•'C'  m.munists  are  not  noted  for  altrui.=m. 
By  diibandlng  they  do  not  intend  merely  to 
help  the  war  along,  but  to  convert  thousands 
of  college  men  and  wi!inen  through  manipu- 
lat: 'U  of  the  new  organization.  They  are 
united  and  disciplined  as  liberals  can  never 
be.  These  two  traits  will  enable  them  to  take 
ever,  no  matter  bow  small  they  are  in 
number. 


"Additional  proof  that  the  Communists  are 
preparing  to  rope  In  the  students  Is  this 
statement  by  Max  Weiss:  'All  Communists 
will  naturally  hope  that  thousands  of  youth 
who  win  Join  the  new  organization  will  also 
later  Join  the  Communist  Party." 

"I  have  never  attempted  and  will  never 
attempt  to  dictate  the  political  views  of  the 
students.  I  have  always  upheld  the  right  of 
the  Communist  students  to  have  their  own 
open  club  on  the  campus  as  long  as  it  con- 
forms to  our  rules  and  regulations.  But  this 
step  is  not  open  or  honest  in  any  sense  The 
R-rls  are  trying  to  fool  the  students  into  be- 
lieving that  they  will  have  a  strong  wln-the- 
war  central  organization.  The  only  thing 
that  will  be  created  by  this  move  is  a  new  Red 
Iront.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  expand  the  Y.  C  L. 
and  pull  in  non-Communists  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  later  become  true  believers." 

Tloe  liberal  elements  at  City  College  were 
warned  to  be  wary  of  the  A.  Y.  D.  In  a  state- 
ment issued  on  Wednesday  by  Dr.  Harry  N. 
Wright,  president  of  City  College,  who  de- 
clared that  "Incieasingly,  liberal  organiza- 
tions all  over  the  country  are  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  disassociate  themselves  completely 
from  Communists  In  order  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  their  groups  and  their  work." 


Timber  Valuation  and  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVrS 

Monday,  November  1,  1943 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  statement  made  by  Judge 
Harlcy  Langdale,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican TurpenHne  Farmers  Association 
Cooperative,  of  Valdosta,  Ga.,  made  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  in  connection  with  timber  valua- 
tion and  taxation: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
niiitee,  my  name  is  H.  Langdale,  Valdosta, 
Ga  I  appear  as  president  of  the  American 
Turpentine  Farmers  Association  Cooperative. 
Our  association  represents  by  volume  more 
than  83  percent  of  the  entire  production 
of  gum  naval  stores  (turpentine  and  rosin) 
in  the  United  States.  Our  members,  located 
in  the  States  of  South  Carolina.  Georgia. 
Florida,  Alabama.  Mississippi.  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  are  owners,  timber  growers,  and  oper- 
ators of  forest  lands  for  the  production  cl 
naval  stores,  lumber,  cross  ties,  pulpwocd, 
piling,  poles,  and  other  forest  products. 

I  have  heard  the  able  presentation  by  the 
Forest  Industries  Committee  on  Timber  Valu- 
ation and  Taxation  and  the  facts  with  the 
reasons  why  relief  from  taxation  standpoint 
should  be  granted  to  the  timber  owners  and 
opcratcrs.  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  and 
subocribe  to  their  statements.  I  will  not  bur- 
den the  committee  with  repetition  of  the 
fact.s  and  reasons  set  cut  by  the  gentlemen 
who  have  just  preceded  me. 

I  do  particularly  desire  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  committee  a  situation  that 
applies  In  the  southeastern  States  and  that 
may  also  apply  in  oher  States.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  timber  products,  particu- 
larly naval  stores,  lumber,  pulpwocd.  and 
cross  ties,  and  our  members  are  trying  to 
meet  this  demand.  However,  under  the  pres- 
ent interpretation  cf  the  income-tax  laws,  a 
great  many  of  our  members  are  finding  that 
to  continue  to  furnish  these  materials  in 
volume  amounts  almost  to  confiscation,  in 


that  where  •  timber  owner,  who  Is  cutting 
his  own  timber  which  he  has  been  growing  for 
many  years,  finds  that,  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  can  show  only  a  low  book  value,  his  In- 
come from  the  sale  of  these  products,  com- 
puted from  ordinary  Income-tax  standptolnts. 
runs  so  high  that  he  has  very  Uttle  left  after 
paying  the  tax;  so  that  In  numerous  cases 
they  have  slowed  down  or  stopi>ed  cutting 
the  timber  which  Is  so  badly  needed  now  In 
connection  with  the  war  effort. 

I  do  not  say  that  any  of  our  members  are 
not  patriotic,  but  If  they  go  ahead  and  con- 
tinue to  dispose  of  their  timber  in  volume,  the 
timber  will  be  gone  and  they  will  have  prac- 
tically nothing  left,  with  no  reserve  funds 
with  which  to  reforest  their  lands,  protect 
and  grow  additional  timber,  and  to  pay  local 
taxes  an  Interest. 

We  have  another  situation  which  should 
have  relief.  As  heretofore  pointed  out  to  you. 
It  takes  many  years  to  grow  timber,  and  dur- 
ing those  years  when  there  is  no  income, 
State  and  county  taxes,  fire  protection,  pro- 
tection from  theft  and  other  hazards,  as  well 
as  other  expenses  have  to  be  paid,  which  ex- 
penses are  written  off  each  year.  This  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  funds,  and  In  order  to  pro- 
cure those  funds  the  landowners  have  had  to 
borrow  money,  continuously  Increasing  their 
indebtedness.  Then,  after  many  years  when 
the  timber  Is  ready  for  market,  they  owe  large 
Indebtednesses  with  low  book  value — that  Is 
basis  for  depletion — and  the  Income  taxes  are 
so  high  as  to  be  almost  confiscatory.  There 
are  numerous  cases  where  an  owner  cannot 
afford  t9  cut  and  utilize  his  timber  for  the 
reason  that  the  payment  of  the  income  tax 
as  now  Interpreted,  together  with  the  mort- 
gage Indebtedness,  would  take  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds and  leave  him  no  assets  and  nothing 
for  his  long  years  of  work  and  effort.  Some 
relief  from  a  taxation  standpoint  should  be 
granted  in  situations  of  this  kind;  otherwise 
the  incentive  to  grow  timber  is  destroyed. 

V/e  have  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
southeastern  States  which  are  more  suitable 
for  growing  timber  than  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. The  owners  should  t  encouraged  to 
grow  timber  on  these  lands.  We  all  know 
that  timber  Is  becoming  more  and  more  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation, 
and  we  feel  that  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the 
people  and  the  Congress  to  encourage  the 
growing  of  timber  and  that  the  present  tax 
discrimination  against  the  timber  growers 
should  be  properly  adjusted .  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  growing  of  timber  Is  a  lifetime 
undertaking,  and  up  to  now  It  appears  that 
It  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  more  or  less 
unimportant,  hlt-or-mlss  proposition. 

I  thank  you  for  y9ur  attention  and  for  per- 
mitting me  to  appear  before  yotir  committee. 


New  Deal  Can't  Spend  What  Is  Not  There 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1,  1943 

Mr.  S?.HTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  stibmit  the  following  timely 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Janes- 
ville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  of  October  27,  1943: 

NEW  DE.AL  CAN'T  SPEND  WHAT  IS  NOT  THEai 

Well,  a  few  taxes  have  finally  been  approved 
by  the  House  V/ays  and  Means  Committee, 
but  the  Treasury's  ten  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars In  tax  proposals  have  been  killed.  The 
committee    objects.     It    objects    to    almost 


every  kind  of  tax  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

There  will  be  no  six  and  a  half  billions 
levied  on  personal  Incomes.  There  will  be  no 
Increase  in  estate  and  gift  taxes.  Only  corpo- 
rate and  excise  levies  remained,  and  action 
has  been  started  by  approval  of  higher  postal 
rates  and  some  additional  taxes  on  aome  lux- 
uries. But  this  Will  raise  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  new  wartime  revenues. 

It  looks  as  though  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  are  not  convinced  either  that  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  ten  and  a  half  billions  or 
that  this  gigantic  sum  can  be  raised  by  the 
Nation. 

What  Is  the  alternative?  No  doubt,  rotr.e 
of  It  will  be  raised  by  new  taxes.  What  of  the 
balance  which  Mr.  Morgenthau  cays  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  prosecution  of  the  war?  It  !•>  the 
business  of  the  Treasury  to  recommend  ways 
cf  raising  the  money  required  for  Government 
use.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  the 
moneys  which  It  deems  essential.  Budgcis 
may  be  pared  or  enlarged. 

If  Congress  does  not  appropriate  the  sums 
recommended  by  the  Treasury,  there  will  te 
less  to  spend.  Many  Representatives  and 
Senators  are  convinced  that  several  billions  o£ 
dollars  can  be  saved  In  Govqjnment  spend- 
ing, that  waste  In  a  great  many  bureaus  and 
departments  can  be  eliminated. 

Senator  Btrd  Is  leading  the  way  toward 
economy.  For  months  he  has  worked  dili- 
gently as  head  of  a  committee  to  reduce  Oov- 
ernmcnt  spending.  E^en  during  the  svunmer 
recess,  while  other  Members  were  scouting 
the  home  front.  Senator  Btsd  and  his  col- 
leagues, together  with  experts,  were  digging 
into  Federal  expenditures,  uncovering  Wi*te. 
Congress  now  has  before  it  the  specific 
means  of  forcing  the  New  Deal  to  spend 
less,  to  waste  less.  There  is  ready  admission 
from  many  sources  that  waste  is  inevitable 
in  giant  projects  required  by  such  a  global 
war.  Let  the  Congressmen  expose  it  and 
force  savings  of  the  taxpayer's  dollars.  Hairy 
Hopkins,  the  most  profligate  spender,  and 
others  who  do  not  appreciate  and  never  will 
use  common  sense  in  Government  spending 
can  be  curbed. 

If  Congress  does  not  provide  the  taxes  to 
raise  ten  billions  the  spenders  wUl  have 
less  to  spend  and  will  somehow  find  ways  to 
eliminate  the  superduplicatlng  bureaus  that 
become  leeches  on  the  public  purse.  Econ- 
omy will  save  billions  and  Congress  is  finally 
becoming  convinced. 


Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  V/ALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1.  1943 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. I  submit  herewith  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  to  Chairman  Dodchton  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  from  the  Real 
Estate  Owners  Taxpayers  League,  Inc., 
of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.: 

Re/^l  Estate  Owwrag 

TArPATERS  IXAGtTE,  INC., 

Bx-lulo.  N    Y.,  Octu'oer  20.  1943. 
Hon   Robert  L.  Douciiton, 

Chairman,    Uember$    o/    the    Waya   and 

Meatis  Committee  and  Members  of  ih,e 

House  of  Represer.tatwes,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Most  Higkit   Honored   Pubuc   Setiants: 

Under  cur  representative  fcriii  of  Amci'.can 
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Government  we  are  privileged  to  address 
you  cnce  aualn  on  Die  ail-important  sub- 
ject or  taxaticii.  Tills  we  have  been  In  the 
habit  of  doing  the  many  past  years,  and  as 
before,  want  you  to  know  once  again,  that 
the  memberrhip  cf  the  Real  Estate  Owners 
TcLXpayers  League,  Inc.,  la  made  up  cf  rciil 
prcperiy  owneis.  residing  In  one  or  two  1am- 
lly  homes.  Individuals  owning  their  own  busi- 
nesses and  real  property,  plus  farm  home 
owners  residing  throughout  western  New 
Yijrk.  In  addition  we  also  have  many  other 
citizens  throughout  the  territory  who  are  In 
sympathy  with  our  various  objectives. 

We  have  no  corporation  afflllates,  want 
none,  nor  do  we  accept  any  funds  from  such 
sourc?.  We  have  no  paid  officials,  and  all 
services  In  connection  with  our  league  man- 
agement Is  offered  gratuitous  by  our  officers, 
directors,  and  committees  In  the  interest  of 
all.     Legal  advice  Is  also  offered  free. 

We  are  unitedly  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tion's demand  for  additional  taxation  -as  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ep- 
proved  by  the  President,  for  the  sum  of  110.- 
600,000.000.  especially  at  this  time,  consider- 
ing the  fact,  that  at  present  a  sura  of  $203.- 
000.000,000  of  unexpended  balance  now  rests 
In  the  United  States  Treasury.  Really,  It's 
preposterous  •ven  to  think  of  It. 

Kindly  remember  the  power  to  tax  Is  the 
power  to  destroy.  Yea:  It  has  ever  been  so. 
We  also  know  the  raising  of  taxes  Increases 
demand  for  tax-free  securities,  which  encour- 
age bond  Issues,  which  increased  taxes,  and 
add  to  our  already  overburdened  tax  load. 
However,  the  real  explanation  to  many  of  our 
troubles  Is  the  theory  that  a  man  needs  no 
training  for  his  Job  If  he  works  for  John  Q. 
Public.  We  admit  neither  party  has  a 
monopoly  en  incompetence  and  corruption. 
Either  begins  to  smell  If  it  Isn't  kicked  out 
doors  every  so  often.  Is  that  period  of  time 
approaching  Washington   now? 

Not  only  are  we  oppKwed  to  the  new  tax- 
ation, but  demand  economy  all  down  the 
line  in  all  gcvemmental  agencies.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  Army  and  Navy  also. 

We  are  unitedly  opposed  to  a  sales  tax  and 
welcome  the  assistance  of  the  administration 
In  helping  to  bring  this  about.  Both  the 
President  and  the  Treasurer  are  on  record 
against  it  and  have  been  for  quite  some  time. 

May  we  remind  you,  and  your  committee, 
that  any  svstem  of  government  which  Is  based 
upon  the  tax  slavery  of  a  part  of  the  people 
for  the  benefit  of  the  balance,  cannot  endure. 
A  system  of  taxation,  under  which  real  estate 
which  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  wealth, 
and  produces  less  than  cne-»enih  of  the  In- 
come, pays  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total 
taxes  levied  in  this  State  itiie  home  ol  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthaut  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
ccnfiflcatlon  by  taxation  or  let  us  call  it  legal- 
ized robbery.  Grossly  disprouorticna'e  tax- 
ation, as  practiced  here,  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  whatever  of  value  there  Is  in  the  own- 
ership "of  home. 

Not  only  is  taxation  burdensome  tor  the 
borne  and  farm  owner,  but  he  is  also  trouble.1 
with  a  6-percent  mortgage  problem  held  by 
various  Interests.  Due  to  the  depressir.n  days 
of  the  past,  unemployment,  illness,  and  other 
diverse  conditions  brought  about  through  no 
fault  of  his.  he  is  truly  the  forgotten  man. 
These  art  real  facts  Mr.  ChalTnan.  members 
of  the  committee,  and  the  Congress,  worthy  of 
your  most  careful  consideration 

We  herewith  take  the  liberty  of  offering  the 
following  suggestions  to  you  and  your  com- 
mitiee.  in  the  revision  of  the  present  tax  laws, 
suggested  by  our  committee  on  taxation, 
and  approved  by  our  board  of  directors.  We 
respectfully  request  same  be  presented 
throuj^h  you  to  the  entire  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  promptly.  May  we  rely  upon  you 
In  granting  ua  this  request? 

1 ,  American  maintenance  tax  for  support  cf 
Go 'eromeut,  snail  be  paid  by  every  miiabl- 


tant  of  America,  and  of  its  pcs5ess!ons,  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  13  years  and  upward, 
and  who  is  employed.  The  tax  payment  shall 
be  levied  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  month,  $12  per 
annum,  collected  at  the  source. 

2.  Present  tax  exempticns  should  l)e  in- 
creased en  net  Incomes  of  il.200  tcr  cln^/.e 
persons,  $2,400  for  married  couples,  with  $400 
allowanv;e  for  each  dependent  They  shall 
not,  however,  be  exempt  of  paying  the  Amer- 
ican maintenance  tax  of  $12  annually.  Fil- 
ing of  iLcome-tax  report  by  this  group  shall 
not  be  necessary. 

3.  The  Victory  tax  law  should  be  imme- 
diately repealed. 

4.  Direct  tax  payment  to  be  levied  en  the 
basis  of  all  Income,  after  paynient  of  taxes. 
and  reserves  set  up  according  to  law.  so  tliat 
no  individual  can  retain  any  income  in  excess 
of  $25,000  net  a  year.  Both  President  Roote- 
velt  and  Secretary  Morgenthau  favor  such  a 
change   In  the  law. 

5.  Income  and  surtax  rates  on  corporations 
and  business  organizations  abcve  $50,000. 
after  payment  of  taxes  and  reserves  accord- 
ing to  law.  should  be  Increased  from  40  to  CO 
percent. 

6.  All  bonds  hereafter  Issued.  Including 
local,  city,  county,  village,  and  State,  to  be 
made  taxable  at  once. 

7.  Joint  Income  tax  payment  returns  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  living  together,  and 
not  legally  separated,  should  be  made  manda,- 
tory  at  once. 

8.  Estate  taxes.  Exempt  wife  or  husband 
to  825.000.  children  to  $10,000  each.  Tax 
above  sum  to  be  at  the  rate  of  25  percent. 
V.'hen  liequests  are  made  to  persons  outslJe 
of  Immediate  family,  tax  to  be  levied  at  the 
rate  of  50  percent. 

9.  Inheritance  Ux  law  should  be  corrected 
to  prevent  from  escape  millions  of  dollars  in 
losses  to  the  Federal  Government.  As  nn 
Illustration,  take  the  case  of  Marshall  Field 
3d  who  on  September  25.  1943,  received  the 
last  untrr.nsferred  portion  cf  his  grandfathers 
estate,  about  $75,0C0  000  phis  having  received 
about  $93  000.000  previously.  This  cr.ormous 
fortune  passed  to  the  heir  virtually  tax  free, 
due  to  the  laws  of  1906.  which  the  absent- 
minded  Congress  neglected  to  modify  Hnd 
It  been  subject  to  the  Federal  inheritance 
tax  (as  It  should  have  been)  in  effect  when 
Field  3d  received  the  $46,000,000  paymeiit  in 
1938.  the  Government  would  have  taken  30 
percent  as  its  shj.re.  In  times  like  these, 
when  the  whole  world  is  engulfed  in  warfare, 
retroactive  legislation  should  prov.de  the 
tax  remedy  to  cure  the  evil. 

10.  Tax  exemption  foundation  law  is  nlpo 
sad'y  in  need  of  revision.  Another  UUi.'^tra- 
tion  cf  how  your  Uncle  Sam  lose=;  out  thioueh 
the  perpetuation  cf  some  individini's  hobby. 
whereby  he  hopes  to  keep  his  name  from  ex- 
tmc'tion,  at  the  expense  of  course  of  the  aver- 
age American  citizen  and  public.  We  call 
your  attention  to  the  recent  deatli  of  Edscl 
B.  Ford  who  left  an  estate  at  upward  cf 
$200,000,000.  the  bulk  cf  it  bequeathed  to  his 
hobby,  the  Ford  Fjundation.  aa  inheritance- 
tax-exempt  organization.  Both  this  ar.d  the 
Fie.d  estate  were  made  possible  thrcu;;h  the 
spending  generosity  of  the  Americi^n  people 
who  as  a  whole  should  now  share  in  the  proper 
tax  contribution,  and  neither  of  them  sl.ould 
be  permitted  to  escape  through  the  founda- 
tion route.  A  mcdiflcation  of  the  fourdaticn 
law  applying  to  all  existing  foundations  i.s 
urgently  requested.  Why  hesitate?  Do  it 
now. 

11.  Gift  taxes.  Present  law  to  be  amended, 
and,  a  new  tax  of  &)  percent  to  be  levied  on  all 
futare  gifts. 

12.  All  manufacturing  and  business-profit 
corporations,  after  taxes  and  legalized  re- 
serves, to  be  limited  to  a  pront  of  not  mo:e 
th£.n  4  percent.  Eiiockholders'  dividends  lim- 
ited to  3  percent. 

13.  The  present  law.  republication  of  names 
oX  some  lew  large  Income-tax  payers  should 


be  Ir.crLui.xl.  and  Secretary  Morgenthau  and 
hi.s  D-;  aiiuii.i:  required  by  law  to  publiih 
i.::  n;.;i..s  wilh  incomes  cf  £5,000  and  upward. 
Ft«  p:e£ent.itl\e  Cl\ee  Eoothe  Luce  recently 
publicly  St. i ted  "Hie  r.ch  and  well  to  do  el- 
n.cit  to  the  coustituional  point  cf  cor.L&ca- 
ticn  must  i>3  taxed,  '  and  if  labor  :s  drafted 
she  favors  drafting  capital,  profits,  and  war 
plants,  too.  Yes.  Congressman,  so  do  we. 
Again  the  said,  "Everybody  in  Washington  is 
playing  politics,  from  the  President  down 
to  the  lo'.vliesi  officeliolder  and  bureaucrat." 
Truly  said;  however,  everybody  In  America 
already   knows  that. 

We  have  noted  your  committee  has  been  at 
work  makinf;  new  suggestions.  Few  of  them 
as  pubii.shed  In  the  press  Impress  us  very 
much.  We  olfer  the  above  as  a  substitute  for 
any  ar.d  all  they  offer  of  a  similar  nature. 
We  believe  our  proposals  are  far  more  work- 
able and  hit  risrht  where  the  money  spots  are 
located  and  where  it  can  be  readily  obtained, 
with  little  extra  effort  and  trouble.  Ability 
to  pay,  plus  the  golden  rule,  shotUd  be  kept 
in  mir.d. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Wiixi.AM  J.  J.  KuNzn:, 

PTesident. 

Mrs.  Lena  Buhnmark. 

Secretary. 

Edward  A.  Smith, 
Chairman,  Taj:j.tion  Committee. 


Letters  on  the  Great  Food  Muddle 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANPIS 

OF   INDIANA 

I2<  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1,  1943 

M:.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
my  talk  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasiint; 
System  on  Saturday  evening,  October  23, 
entitled  "The  Great  Pood  Muddle"  I  wa.-; 
botii  ttrat.fied  and  pleased  at  the  largo 
nun:ber  ci  letters  I  received  from  all  ovei* 
the  country  endorsing  my  stand  againsi; 
th'^  waninn  wa.ste  of  food  in  wartime. 
To  dite  I  ha\e  received  letters  and  mes- 
sages of  commendation  from  26  States. 
I  believe  the  Con^-;rcss  will  be  Interested 
in  what  a  typical  cross  section  of  the 
American  people  think  about  this  mos: 
Impr^rtant  problem,  and  for  this  reason, 
Mr.  Si.^eaker,  under  unanimous  consen: 
to  re-vise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  thi» 
Record.  I  include  therein  excerpts  from 
a  :"ew  cf  th.e  letters  which  I  have  received 
commenting  upon  the  broadcast: 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

lion.  Gefald  W.  Lan-dis. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  ju.st  heard  your  splendil 
radio  address,  and  congratulate  you  upon  thi3 
service  y«.  u  ha\e  rendered  the  American  pec- 
plc>  by  clearing  up  the  rumors  about  th'j 
dumping  of  potatoes  in  Vincennes  this  sprinn. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  fine  speech,  and  i 
real  serMce  to  our  country.  Keep  at  it.  W3 
do  not  want  food  wasted  new.  I  know  thei » 
is  no  economical  war.  but  we  do  not  hav2 
to  stand  for  wanton  waste  of  food,  money 
and  la>:or  in  this  way.  Keep  on  keeping  us 
Informed. 

YlUts  very  truly, 

J.  B. 


Union  CrrT.  N.  J. 
DrAR  Sir-  I.  together  with  my  family,  lis- 
tened to  your  talk  on  the  radio  Satuiday 
night,  and'  wuh  to  commend  you  hiehly  for 
your  wonderful  explanation  of  the  situation 
involved  Certa'.r.ly  more  men  should  do 
this,  and  inform  the  people  of  the  circum- 
stancf  s 

I  v.-.  uld  greatly  appreciate  a  copy  of  your 
speech,  as  I  wish  to  keep  it  for  my  collection. 
Very  trulv  yours. 

F    W    B. 


Johnstown.  Pa. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Your  radio  speech  of  Satur- 
day night  was  one  of  the  bright  spots  of 
recent  months.  This  country  can  be  glad 
that  we  still  have  some  sound  Individuals 
who  have  the  courage  to  spread  the  truth  in 
the  face  of  present-day  obstacles. 

A  s-:eech  such  as  ycu  delivered  must  be 
far  reaching  In  its  effect,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  more  of  them  will  be  heard.  They  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  very  things 
for    which    our    boys    are    now    giving    their 

live  J. 

Very   truly  yours, 

J.Vf.W. 

(Telegram] 

Chicago.  III. 

Just    thanks    and    appreciation    for    your 

moral    courage    in     expressing    your    views. 

Never     compromise     with     your     principles. 

There  are  millions  behind  you  if  you  only 

knew.  „    ,, 

Mrs.  K.  M. 

[Telegram] 

Columbus.  Ohio. 
Let    us    have    more    talks    like    yours    of 

^°"'^^^^-  -  S.  M.  R. 

Altadena,  Calif. 
De.»r  Sir:  Keep  up  your  fight  for  increased 
production  and  fair  prices  and  no  subsidies. 
.  Fight  to  oust  the  O  P.  A.  with  its  law  clerks 
and  inexperienced  college  professors,  who 
have  created  lack  in  a  land  of  plenty.  They 
may  be  useful  for  voting  purposes  and  for 
the  New  Deal. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  still  a 
good  one.    I  admire  the  stand  you  have  taken. 

Very  trulv  yours, 

_      M  H  A. 

New  York  City.  NY. 
Dear  Congressman  Landis:  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate yuu  on  your  recent  radio  talk  on 
th  .'ubject  of  subsidy  and  rnll-back  and  to 
say  that  it  wi;s  not  only  a  fine  talk  but  made 
a  lot  of  senile  1  certainly  hope  that  this  talk 
was  listened  to  by  a  few  million  people  who 
are  paying  this  bill  for  .hese  so-caiied  imagi- 
nary savings  in  funds  which,  in  reality,  is  a 
New  Deil  wav  Oi  attracting  labor  votes  and 
piling  up  itJnis  of  expense  that  is  usually 
twice'' the  amount  of  the  subsidy  given,  due 
to  red  tape  and  support  of  bureaucrats. 
Sine^relv  yours. 

S.  D. 


Da\enpop.t,  Iowa. 
Dear  Mr.  Landis:  I  wish  to  say  amen  to  all 
you  said  over  the  radio  the  evenifig  of  Satur- 
day. October  23. 

Very  trvily  vuurs, 

R.  N.  C. 

MONTICEI-tO.   FXA. 

De.'.r  Mr  L.andis:  I  was  listening  to  your 
radio  spci.h  Saturday  night,  which  inter- 
ested me  verv  much  Now  I  am  a  Democrat 
but  cnnnct  stand  for  what  is  going  on  today 
under    this    Democratic    administration.      1 


surely  will  not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
this  time,  and  I  am  not  going  to  bo  alone 
down  here,  either.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
tncnr  doing  the  sam.e  thing. 

You  know  it  is  terrible  to  tell  a  man  what 
he  can  get  and  what  he  cannot  get.  then  find 
out  so  much  has  been  wasted  and  thrown 
away.  Same  as  when  they  killed  all  of  those 
cattle  and  hogs  and  plowed  up  those  crops. 
Ycu  know  that  was  not  rlfelit,  and  we  haven't 
forgotten  it 

Very  trulv  yours, 

F  A  M. 

Houston,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Landis:  It  was  my  privilege  to 
listen  to  you  on  the  radio  last  night,  and  you 
gave  sonie  Interesting  data  about  tlie  Ineffl- 
ciency  and  bungling  cf  one  of  our  bureaus 
tliat  resulted  In  loss  of  untold  quantities  of 
potatoes  and  other  foodstuff  around  Indiana. 

Though  a  congenital  Democrat,  born  In 
Tennessee,  I  refiised  to  foUow  that  gang  that 
is  now  parading  under  the  alias  of  democracy 
in  the  White  House.  If  we  do  not  blast  out 
the  efficient,  political  bungling  bureaus  we 
are  sunk.  By  "we, '  I  mean  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike;  I  mean  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  was  interested  in  what  you  said.  Could 
you  send  me  a  copy  of  yotir  speech?  I  want 
the  data  It  contains.  I  am  an  old  has-been 
athlete,  and  I  realize  we  must  train  and  train 
hard  to  win  a  fight.  There  is  going  to  be 
some  fight  in  the  fall  of  "44.  and  I  believe  we 
should  organize  and  begin  training  now. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  C.  P. 

Memphis.  Tinn. 
'  Dear  Sir:  I  listened  Saturday  night  with 
intense  interest  and  wholehearted  approval 
to  your  radio  address.  With  that  address  as 
your  platform,  you  could  be  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  rock-ribbed  Democratic 
State  of  Mississippi,  where  I  hold  my  citizen- 
ship. 

I  would  appreciate  being  placed  on  your 
mailing  list  for  addresses,  for  you  speak  my 
language.  Again  congratulating  you  on  your 
radio  address,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  t  b. 

Central  Falls,  R  I. 
Dea."  Sir:  I  want  to  congratulate  you  for 
i    the  courage  and  honesty  you  showed  in  your 
I    talk  over  the  radio  Saturday  night,  in  telling 
1    us  about  the  wasting  of  foods  and  other  items 
I    of  living  which  is  very  scarce  in  Rhode  Island. 
Especially  butter,  eggs,  and  meat.    Will  you 
please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  speech  or  as 
many  as  you  can. 
Yours  truly. 

T  L. 

ToMCALL.  Tex. 
Dear  Sir:  I  heard  your  talk   last  evening 
over  C.  B.  S.     Our  patriotism  has  restrained 
our  speech  but  its  high  time  to  call  it  just 
what  it  is.    We  admire  your  courage. 

The    S.^uth— solid    Sou'h— is    waking    up 
too.    Let's  go  back  to  America. 
Yours, 

E  W  H. 

Barton.  Md. 
De.ar  Sir:  Please  accept  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulation for  your  wonderful  speech  over 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  Saturday 
night.  Surely  the  American  people  need  more 
such  truths  and  facts  concerning  such  vital 
questions  as  you  presented.-  I  was  so  Im- 
pressed If  available,  I  would  appreciate  a 
ccpy  cf  y.ur  outstanding  speech. 
Very  truly  yours, 

K.  R   M. 


Lakxwood.  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wps  very  much  Interested  in 
vour  radio  talk  this  evening  and  cannot  help 
but  wonder  why  such  facta  as  you  related  do 
not  rate  complete  newspaper  publicity 
throughout  the  country.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  IS  front-page  information  that  should 
be  given  where  no  one  can  fall  to  see  It. 

If  you  have  any  copies  of  the  talk  for  dis- 
tribution. I  should  be  very  happy  to  receive 
one  and  I  will  have  a  hundred  or  so  copies 
mimeographed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

£.    U.    K« 

New  Besforo.  Mass. 
Honorable  Sir:  Fortunately  I  tuned  In  a 
radio  station  last  Saturday  night,  presenting 
you  as  speaker  having  to  do  with  the  food 
shortage.  I  was  so  impressed  that  1  am 
writing  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  this  address. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A    D.   D. 

Olxn  Eixtn.  III. 
Dear  Sir:  Quite  by  accident  my  radio  dial 
was  turned  In  such  a  manner  that  I  heard 
the  latter  part  of  a  speech  you  were  making 
last  Saturday  night. 

Your  comments  were  so  revealing,  perti- 
nent, and  forceful  that  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  ask  you  for  a  copy  ot  the 
speech  In  full. 

Yours  very  truly. 

F.  E.  J. 

MniDiAM,  Miss. 

Dear  Congressman  :  If  consistent  with  your 
wishes.  I  would  be  most  happy  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  marvelous  address  you  made  over 
C.  B.  S.  from  Washington  last  Saturday  night. 
Messages  like  this  make  business  men  think. 
and  several  of  my  associates  In  discussing 
your  address  with  me  state  that  they  did  not 
get  all  of  it  for  some  reason. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  this  favor, 

!   I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

i7.  V.  F* 

Cbown  Point.  Ind. 
Dear  Sir:  Saturday  evening  I  chanced  to 
tune  in  on  your  radio  address.  To  say  that 
my  interest  was  greatly  aroused  Is  putting  It 
mildly.  I  believe  that  our  country  needs  Just 
such  courageous  statements  as  those  made  by 

jou. 

May  1  have  a  copy  of  this  address.    I  shall 
enjoy  reading  It. 

Sincerelv  yours, 

M.C.M. 

MANK.ATO.  Minn. 
Dear  Mr.  Landis;  Heard  your  talk  on  the 
air    Wasting  Precious  Food,  and  enjoyed  It 
very  much.     I  would  like  very  much  a  copy 
of  this  speech  if  at  all  possible. 
Thanking  ycu,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 

H.  W.  8. 

Kennebunk,  Maine. 
Demi  Mr.  Landis:  Permit  me  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  radio  address  of  last  eve- 
ring.     I  hope  the  lnvesti3ation  of  the  whole 
lend-lease  prcp,ram  will  be  a  thorough  one. 
Very  truly  vcurs, 

CP. 


WrrTENBERG,  Wis. 

De-ar  Concrkssman  Landis:  I  agree  with 
you  wholeheartedly  that  the  bungling  bu- 
reaucrats miUtt  aEEume  full  responsibility  for 
the  serious  condi-ion  which  now  exists 
throughout  this  country  of  ours.  I  note  your 
reference  to  the  lets  of  hundreds  of  cars  of 
potatoes,  and  knowinj  Wisconsin  as  I  do,  you 
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are  also  aware  of  this  being  a  great  dairy 
State;  citizens  of  Wisconsin  at  this  time  can- 
not purchafe  butter  th<?y  need  for  their  fami- 
lies, and  yet  I  find  from  Government  statis- 
tics that  there  Is  more  butter  in  storage  t^an 
at  any  o*her  time  In  all  cur  history  Eun- 
gl'.ne  Is  the  word,  and  from  what  I  am  ableto 
gpfhor,  this  has  b*en  the  program  since  1932. 
If  It  Is  not  aiMns  too  mt'ch,  I  would 
arprer'nte  having  a  crpy  of  your  radio  talk 
ard  urge  you  to  continue  the  ftrht  as  you 
hi'.ve  carried  on  ever  since  ycu  have  been  in 
Cungrefs. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  W  G. 


IVIid-Shift  Meals  ia  Shipyards 


EXTENSION  OF  RE?/IARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or   CALIFORIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  November  1,  1943 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
principal  factors  entering  into  the  large 
turn-over  of  labor  and  absenteeism  in 
many  of  our  shipyards,  particularly  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  has  been  due  to  the 
lack  of  proper  and  adequate  feeding  fa- 
aiities. 

Because  of  the  war  we  are  demanding 
greater  and  greater  efldrt  on  the  part  of 
war  workers  to  Increase  production.  No 
single  Item  can  contribute  more  towards 
Increasing  this  production  in  the  latter 
half  of  workshifts  tlian  a  good  warm 
meal  at  the  middle  of  the  day  or  the 
middle  of  the  shift.  To  provide  this  it  is 
necessary  that  in-plant  feeding  be  re- 
sorted to  in  many  of  the  shipyards  of  the 
country. 

This  problem  is  so  important  that  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  which  I  presented  insofar  as 
the  shipyards  and  shipbuilding  plants 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  are  concerned.  The  Mari- 
time Commission  is  now  carrying  for- 
ward the  recommendations  included  in 
this  resolution. 

My  Information  is  that  in  all  ship- 
yards the  maximum  time  allowed  for 
midday  or  midshift  meals  Is  30  min- 
utes, and  in  some  yards  it  is  only  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  Congressional 
recess  I  visited  every  major  shipyard  ui 
the  State  of  Caliiomias  and  they  are  lo- 
cated on  San  Francisco  Bay,  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Diego.  In  some  of 
these  yards  I  found  it  was  neces.sary  for 
employees  to  travel  as  far  as  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  place  of  their  work  to 
obtain  this  mid-shift  meal.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  these  employees  are  women,  one 
wonders  how  it  is  possible  for  these  loyal 
American  workers  to  continue  their  pro- 
duction records  In  the  latter  part  of  a 
shift  when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
bolt  a  cold  meal  from  a  little  paper  box 
container,  travel  a  half  mile  and  be 
back  at  their  work  in  30  minutes.  I 
found  that  in  inclement  weather  these 
employees  had  to  run  for  shelter  to  eat  I 


their  meager  m?al,  sometimes  in  a  boiler 
or  under  a  shed. 

We  cannot  c::pect  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  eliminate  labor  turn-over  and 
absenteeism  urder  such  conditions. 

With  a  view  U)  eliminating^  this  situa- 
tion, I  have  tod  .ay  introduced  the  follow- 
ing resolution  in  the  House: 

Whereas  pers;it<*nt  reports  received  by  varl- 
cui  Members  of  C;on5re.-.3  lncl:c<;te  t^.e  neces- 
sity for  prompt  and  thorough  ac'Jcn  being 
talicn  to  prov.de  idequate  ar.a  picper  iced  to 
wcrkcrs  In  siiipyaids  and  .'rini^buiU.ing  points  | 
cntja^ed  in  naval  construction:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Howe  of  Representative:, 
tci'.h.  a  view  to  minimiztng  labor  tur-i-ci-er  and 
absenteeism.  That  it  reccrr.mend  to  the  Sr'c- 
re:cry  of  the  Navy  that  he  give  Immediate, 
full,  and  thorough  consideration  t(3  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  and  take  such  stcp.s  as 
are  necessary  to  provide  or  cause  to  be  pro- 
vided, adequa'.e  and  proper  food.  Including 
hot  mealf^,  by  in- plant  feeding  at  such  Fh;p- 
yard.s  and  shipbu  Iding  plants  under  his  ]r.i:s- 
dl:tion,  except  at  thcso  yards  and  plants 
where,  after  carei'ul  Investigation,  it  Is  found 
that  adequate  facilities  with  hot  food  ar»>  now 
available  by  ou*-of-plant  feeding  at  places 
within  a  reasonnble  distance  from  the  wo  k- 
Ing  places  of  employees,  and  at  prices  ccm- 
perable  with  in-olaat  feeding. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  o::"  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.^ent- 
at.ives  will  give  the  same  consideration 
to  this  humanitarian  resolution  a.s  was 
given  by  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  to  its  companion 
resolution.  I  further  trust  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  NaviU  Affairs  will  consider  it 
immediately. 


How  To  Lose  the  Siberian  Air  Bases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  CURENCE  F.  LEA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Noveviber  1,  19iZ 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
consent  extended  by  the  House,  I  place 
in  the  Record  an  article  on  How  To  Lo.-e 
the  Siberian  Air  Bases,  written  by  Hon. 
Vicente  Villam.n,  and  which  appeared  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  October  17, 
1943. 

Mr.  Villamin  is  a  Philippine  lawyer 
who  has  been  a  resident  of  this  country 
for  20  years  and  is  a  practising  attorney 
at  Los  Angeles. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Villamin  was  eco- 
nomic adviser  on  problems  affecting  the 
areas  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  is 
richly  endowed  with  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic and  politic£Ll  conditions  in  the 
Pacific  and  particularly  as  to  the  Asiatic 
countries  along:  its  western  shoreline. 

I  am  sure  the  article  of  Mr.  Villamin 
can  contribute  to  a  better  understanding 
of  this  situation  by  the  American  people. 
Tlie  article  is  jis  follows: 

How  To  Losi:  the  SisEaiAN  Air  Bases 

(By  Vicente  Villamin) 

The  agitation  for  the  immediate  opening 
of  a  Siberian  second  front  to  permit  the  use 
of  air  bases  in  ea.stern  Siberia  by  the  United 


Nations  against  Japan  is  t).?  most  dangerous 
di-servlce  to  the  cause  oi"  the  United  Natio.is 
Im.ieinable. 

Those  who  are  engiged  in  it  In  good  fai^h 
mus^  be  for-rettine  or  ciisre  .'rding  one  su- 
premely vitai  fact,  to  wit.  that  a  prematu -e 
declaration  of  war  by  R\;si>:a  arainst  Japan — 
and  that  Is  TKhat  the  i^-^itaiion  E'~el-.s  to  le;  d 
to — would  be  a  plain  case  of  doiiif^  the  ru'ht 
thinw  at  the  wrong  time  and  with  the  must 
disa' irons  result,  which  Is  the  likely  lo-s  of 
those  bases  to  Japan. 

At  present  Jap.n  is  in  a  position  to  ore  •- 
n:n  eanern  Siberia  r.nc!  tai:?  p.? -cs-ion  i.^f 
the  very  air  bases  which  the  United  Nations 
expect  to  use  in  the  future  for  bombing  ope.-- 
ations  araln.st  Japan.  It  is  guneraliy  con- 
ceded that  sne  has  in  cl:.se  proximity  to  tsie 
Siberian  border  a  much  lari^er  land  and  eir 
force  than  the  Rusian  esvablishmenLs  n 
that  section.  They  are  there  for  blitzkri.^g 
purpo-es. 

Vladivostok,  the  chief  city  and  port.  Is  lesa 
than  300  miles  irom  the  Japanc-e  coast  and 
is  mucii  nearer  to  Japanese-dominated  Koria. 
And  Tokyo  is  only  (.19  mile.;  a-vay  by  air. 

A    DARK    PICTURE 

Acainst  this  positional  advantage  of  tlie 
enemy,  Russian  reinfrrcenitnts  from  the 
Enixrean  front,  if  they  c:;n  be  tpared  at  ;  11 
at  this  time,  will  have  to  move  ever  C.COO 
milt.«  on  one  railroad.  And  to  add  to  the 
despair  of  the  situation,  any  sub.:t;  ial  aid 
from  the  United  Nations  v.-oiild  be  too  Ir.te  to 
save  the  air  bases  from  being  captured  by 
the  Japanese. 

Accoid  r.^  tn  an  article  by  Edgar  Snow  in 
last  week's  S.ituiuay  Even  n.g  Post,  wiie- 
les-.ed  fr<.m  London,  the  Rusian  forces  in 
E.i'tern  Siberia  consist  of  an  army  of  200,C\)0 
men.  a  navy  of  60  submarines,  a  small  air 
squadron  several  hundred  armed  ri"  er 
boat:.,  and  some  torpedo  boats.  At  varic  us 
tiTnf>s  It  has  been  reported  tiiat  Jana"  has 
at  least  1.000.000  men  and  thousands  of 
pianes  for  ImmediCvle  service  in  Eastern  tU- 
ber:a. 

The  Japanese  are  not  asleep  as  much  as 
tht.,  want  their  enemy  to  think  so.  The 
Siberian  second  front  agitation  here  Is  a 
pnsi'.ive  aid  to  them  benuse  It  puts  th m 
on  n-itico  when  to  attack  rnd  even  Justil.es 
them  to  attack  before  a  formal  state  of  var 
exists.  Therefore,  it  is  clearly  to  the  bi«t 
interests  of  America  and  her  allies  that  the 
"public  opinion"  here  in  this  matter  be 
qii'.c'  -d  d'  wn  and  the  deci.sion  left  with  b<  th 
the  President  and  the  General  Staffs,  v.  ho 
hr.ve  all  the  facts  of  the  situation,  and  i  he 
Rns^i.^.n  high  command,  which  is  cocperat  ng 
with  the  United  Nations.  In  the  meantime, 
it  can  reniunably  be  expected  that  Eaf*  rn 
Sibe'^:a  is  being  prepared  for  the  time  wlen 
Rut.^!.i  can  safely  go  to  war  p^ainst  Jap  n. 

FIGHTING   FORECAST 

It  is  a  certainty  that  Rus.sia  will  fitht 
Japm  because  it  is  to  her  great  and  abidi  ig 
advantaf^e  to  do  so.  Wiien  could  she  be  i  x- 
pccted  to  take  that  act. on?  When  the  Gir- 
m.an  attack  has  spent  enough  of  Its  fo:  ce 
t  )  render  It  justified  to  divert  a  substantial 
part  of  her  forces  from  the  European  frc  .:t 
to  e.isfem  Siberia.  That  time  would  be  h.^s- 
ft  ard  by  the  si  ate  of  preparedne;:s  of  easte  n 
Siberia  Itself,  and  by  the  accelerated  and  ex- 
panded activities  of  the  United  Nations  in  tne 
entire  Pacific,  especially  near  Japan  propter. 

Brutally  practical  as  she  is  daily  prcvirg, 
Russia  will  be  present  and  participating  when 
tiio  Uni.ed  Na'lcns  undert.-.ke  the  final  dc- 
s-rtiction  of  the  Japane.-e  nnli'.ary  machin.e 
and  convert  Japan  to  a  semlagricultural  n.i- 
tion  to  make  her  h.irmless  as  an  international 
menace.  In  the  first  place,  Ru.^sia  has  tlie 
strime,  long-feit  urpre  of  a\en2ing  her  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  Japan  back  in  1905.  Ijl 
the  second,  she  has  pii.ns  of  ec  nomlc  and 
territori.ii  expansion  in  eastern  Siberia,  and  if 
she  does   not  cooperate   In  eliminating   tlie 
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common  enemy  she  might  not  have  the  Influ- 
ence that  she  needs  In  the  post-war  settle- 
ments in  the  Pacific  and  in  east  Asia.  In 
short,  Russia  will  be  there  to  help  give  both 
the  body  blow  and  the  finishing  blow  to  her 
natural  and  historic  enemy. 

a  synthetic  pact 

The  Russo-Japanese  neutrality  treaty  nego- 
tiated in  1941.  that  keeps  the  parties  at  peace 
t(xiay.  will  not  stand  in  the  way  when  the 
time  to  declare  war  against  Japan  comes. 
That  treaty  was  fabricated  out  of  synthetic 
friendshp  between  them  and  rests  on  mutual 
military  expediency.  Its  real  aim  was  to 
commit  the  parties  from  warring  against  each 
other  at  the  wrong  time.  It  was  fully  ex- 
pected that,  at  the  propitious  moment,  either 
party  would  scrap  the  treaty  unceremoniously 
and  start  hostilities.  It  is  rationally  obvious 
th.at  it  will  not  be  public  opinion  in  America, 
but  Russia  herself,  in  con?ultatlon  with  the 
responsible  leaders  of  the  United  Nations, 
that  will  determine  the  precise  and  advan- 
ta/eous  moment  to  scrap  that  treaty  and 
start  a  shooting  war. 

America's  supreme  interest  is  to  end  the 
war  as  suon  as  possible  with  victory  on  her 
side.  She  is  not  fighting  alone.  She  is  as.=o- 
clated  with  other  nations  whose  interests 
must  be  ron.^idered  and  correlated  to  secure 
the  maximum  collaboration.  Mutual  suspi- 
cions and  recriminations  work  effectively 
apainst  thpin^elves,  singly  and  collectively. 
The  pre.«ent  agitation  for  a  Siberian  second 
front  with  its  acrid  words  and  divisive 
thoughts  would  serve  to  rip  the  ranks  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  benefit  of  the  common 
enemy. 


The  Fanner  in  1944 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1.  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
will  be  no  quotas  for  control  programs 
next  year,  except  on  tobacco.  While 
there  will  be  no  control  on  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  rice,  potatoes,  and  so  forth,  certain 
goals  ha\e  been  asked  of  the  farmers  on 
a  purely  voluntary  basis. 

The  goal  for  cotton  next  year  is  22.000,- 
00  J  acres,  as  against  an  acreage  this  year 
of  21,995.000.  On  cotton  we  had  a  carry- 
over of  10.500.000  bales,  with  an  estimated 
yield  this  year  of  12,500,000  bales.  While 
we  have  a  comfortable  surplus  of  cotton 
on  hand,  there  is  an  increased  need  for 
cotton,  cottonseed  oil,  cottonseed  meal, 
and  cake.  Next  year's  goal  for  corn  is 
100,000.000  acres,  as  against  96,000.000 
acres  harvested  this  year.  On  wheat 
there  was  54,000,000  acres  harvested  this 
year,  and  the  goal  for  next  year  is  68,000,- 
000  acres.  For  sweetpotatoes  the  goal  is 
1.000.000  acres,  as  against  923,000  acres 
this  year.  The  present  prospect  is  that 
a  good  price  may  be  expected  for  sweet- 
potatoes,  due  to  the  increased  demand 
and  the  enlarged  facilities  for  dehydrat- 
ing and  canning  sweetpotatoes.  The 
poal  for  Irish  potatoes  for  next  year  is 
3,500,000  acres,  or  about  the  same  as  was 
hai  vested  this  year. 


There  will  be  support  or  floor  prices 
under  all  crops  in  1944.  For  the  basic 
crops  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  to- 
bacco, and  peanuts  there  will  be  loans  of 
90  percent  of  parity,  and  for  all  other 
crops  the  Price  Administrator  will,  in 
December  or  January,  announce  the 
support  prices  adequate  to  secure  the 
necessary  production.  Exactly  what 
these  prices  will  be  cannot  be  indicated 
at  this  time  and  will  depend  somewhat 
on  the  enactment  of  legislation  now 
pending  in  Congress  to  continue  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  reported  out 
a  bill  to  increase  the  loans  on  cotton 
from  90  to  100  percent,  and  this  bill  is 
now  ready  for  consideration  by  the 
House.  The  present  price  of  cotton  is 
not  in  line  with  prices  which  farmers 
must  pay,  nor  is  it  on  a  fair  comparative 
basis  with  other  farm  commodities.  In 
lact  cotton  should  be  brincring  30  cents 
per  pound,  and  cottonseed  $100  per  ton. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  fac- 
ing the  farmer  today,  in  my  opinion, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  farm 
labor,  and  no  part  of  this  increase  is 
taken  into  account  in  the  calculating  of 
either  parity  or  ceiling  prices.  The  cost 
of  farm  labor  repre.=^ents  32  percent  of 
the  cost  of  production.  The  ofTicial 
records  show  that  the  farm-wage  rate 
is  now  2.72  times  what  it  was  in  1909,  and 
yet  parity  and  ceiling  prices  are  still 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  what  was  be- 
ing paid  for  farm  wages  in  1909.  The 
city  papers  give  wide  publicity  to  the 
fact  that  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  show  that  the  in- 
dex of  prices  paid  by  the  farmer  is  165, 
and  the  index  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  is  193.  This  makes  the  public 
believe  that  farmers  are  receiving  much 
higher  prices  than  they  are  paying;  but. 
as  stated  above,  in  prices  paid  by  farmers 
there  is  not  included  the  farm  labor 
cost.  If  this  farm  labor  cost  is  included, 
then  the  index  would  be — prices  paid  by 
farmers — 199,  and  prices  received  by 
farmers,  193. 

We  have  passed  in  the  House  H.  R. 
1408,  which  is  a  bill  to  require  inclusion 
of  farm  labor  costs  in  the  calculation  of 
parity  and  ceiling  prices.  In  fact,  this 
bill  has  passed  the  House  twice — once 
last  December  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  once  this  spring  with  very  little  op- 
position. But  it  has  been  held  up  in 
the  Senate,  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation  will  face  a 
most  critical  situation  at  the  end  of  this 
war.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  put  us  on 
a  competitive  basis  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  I  am  sure  the  farmers  face 
the  fight  of  their  lives  in  trying  to  pro- 
tect American  agriculture.  In  view  of 
this  situation,  the  logical  thing  for  ev- 
ery farmer  to  do  today  is  to  pay  his  debts, 
make  all  necessary  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, and  get  on  solid  ground  for  the 
future. 


Addrels  of  President  Wiltiam  Green  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF   CA1.IFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Monday.  Nov€7nber  1,  1943 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  William  Green,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  the 
sixty-third  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  on  Octo- 
ber 8.  1943,  in  response  to  an  address 
delivered  by  Warren  H.  Atherton,  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  on  the 
same  date: 

First  of  all,  may  I  extend  to  Commander 
Atherton  in  your  name  and  your  behalf,  our 
sincere  thanks  for  his  visit  to  this  conven- 
tion and  for  the  address  which  he  delivered. 
He  was  right  in  his  conclusions  when  he 
stated  that  we  welcome  a  frank  discussion 
c;  all  subjects  and  all  questions  affecting 
thi  American  way  of  life  and  affecting  our 
economic,  social,  and  Industrial  Interests.  In 
fact,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  con- 
ventions ere  open  forums  of  discussion.  We 
speak  with  fri-nkness.  We  act  In  the  same 
way.  We  face  all  Issues  courageously.  We 
proclaim  our  virtues  and  we  admit  our  faults. 

It  rppears  to  me  that  I  can  with  perfect 
propriety  point  out  to  the  commander  that 
those  who  seek  perfection  In  an  imperfect 
world  are  dcxjmed  to  disappointment,  but  he 
who  follows  the  pathway  of  logic  and  reason, 
looking  above  and  beyond  the  Inconsequen- 
tial faults  of  a  small  minority,  wUl  realise 
that  after  all  we  are  making  a  fine  record  in 
a  most  Imperfect  world. 

The  American  FederaWon  of  Labor  did  not 
hesitate  or  wait  a  moment.  Immediately 
after  receiving  over  the  radio,  through  the 
press  and  otherwise.  Information  that  the 
Japanese  had  treacherously  attacked  America 
at  Pearl  Harbor  we  stepped  out  and  acted  at 
once.  A  conference  of  the  representatlTes  of 
th'  f,rea*^  movement  was  assembled  to  meet 
In  the  city  of  Washington.  The  executive 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
met  at  the  same  time  and  there,  after  sol- 
emnly, seriously,  and  carefully  considering 
the  whole  situation,  we  announced  our  pledge 
to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of  co- 
operation and  support.  That  came  from  the 
honest  hearts,  frank  consciences  of  those 
men,  representing  as  they  did  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  American  labor.  And  then  In 
conformity  with  the  program  there  devel- 
oped, we  pledged  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  no-strike  policy  for  the  dura- 
tion of  this  cruel  war.  That  was  made  vol- 
untarily, and  you  must  understand  the  real 
value  of  the  use  of  the  strike  weapon  In 
orde  tc  understand  the  pledge  that  Ameri- 
can labor  made  to  the  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  the  mobilization  of  our  eco- 
nomic strength  and  Its  use,  after  all,  is  the 
last  resort,  the  protection  of  labor,  the  means 
that  It  uses  to  lift  Us  standard  of  life  and 
living  and  to  protect  Its  own  Interests.  It  U 
the  weapon  it  uses  In  defense  of  Its  Interests, 
and  when  It  agreed  to  place  that  behind  the 
door  and  leave  It  there  until  the  war  w.t« 
over  It  honestly  pledged  Itself  to  support  tT.e 
Go  errunent  to  the  bitter  end. 
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Now.  Mr.  Commander,  what  baa  been  the 
record?  Examine  It,  will  you  please?  The 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  who  keeps 
the  record  and  studies  it  carefully  day  by 
day  and  month  by  month,  has  spoken  to  us 
In  a  convincing  and  eloquent  way  and  said. 
"Men  you  have  kept  that  pledge  99.9  percent 
In  the  United  States  of  America."  [Ap- 
plause. I 

And  that  pledge  was  kept  by  Imperfect 
men.  I  maintain  that  It  is  an  amazing  rec- 
01  d  made  in  an  unp«:rfect  world. 

We  hold  bu.slne&s  management  and  those 
Cfinr.ected  with  buslnfss.  Mr.  Commander. 
In  high  regard.  We  feel  that  business  as  a 
whole  has  made  a  good  record  during  the 
war — and  in  referrlrg  to  business  I  mean  the 
o*ners  and  manai;ers  of  industry.  We  do 
not  denounce  industry  as  a  whole  at  any 
time  because  of  the  sins  committed  by  sume 
nmnager  or  some  directors  of  a  corporation 
or  the  owners  of  some  industry  or  a  mlnoriiy 
of  Industry.  Consequently,  we  do  not  de- 
nounce industry  as  a  whtle  because  some 
■teel  corporation  In  America  supplied  our 
Government  during  this  emergency  with  de- 
fective armorplate.  Nor  do  we  denounce  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  because  some  wire  corpora- 
tion supplied  the  Government  with  Inferior 
wire.  Nor  do  we  denounce  industry  as  a 
whole  because  some  greedy  employers  of 
labor  have  sought  to  make  profits  that  are 
unreasonable  out  of  this  war  emergency. 
Vfe  say  to  such  Individual  employers,  "You 
bave  sinned  against  the  Government,  but  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  does  not  approve  of  what 
you  have  done." 

Is  this  a  world  without  sin?  Do  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  alwavs  live  up  to  the  high 
standards  set  for  them?  Do  the  fraternal 
organizations  maintain  their  standards  of 
righteousness  always?  Do  you  find  perfec- 
tion In  family  life,  the  most  sacred  organ- 
ization In  America?  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  are  sinners  in  the  American  Legion. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
never  ofBcially  ordered  or  approved  a  strike 
of  1,  5.  or  10  men,  or  a  hundred  men  since 
the  dastardly  attack  was  made  upon  us  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  We  have  kept  the  faith  and 
we  are  keeping  the  faith.  We  are  producing 
the  pl&nes.  the  gwas,  the  tanka,  the  ships, 
the  war  material  so  necessary  In  order  that 
our  brave  men  on  the  battlefields  of  Africa, 
in  the  southern  Pacific,  In  Italy,  and  wherever 
the  war  is  being  fought  may  be  adequately 
supplied. 

And.  llT.  Commander,  it  might  be  of  Inter- 
est to  tell  you  that  since  Pearl  Harbor — since 
Pearl  Harbor — while  the  soldiers  of  produc- 
tion represented  here  in  this  convention  have 
been  giving  their  skill,  their  lives,  their  train- 
ing, their  genius,  and  their  American  service 
In  the  production  of  materials  in  order  to 
make  this  war  a  success,  80.000  of  them  have 
been  killed  and  we  have  buried  them,  many 
of  them  In  unknown  graves.  Seven  million 
have  been  injured.  Does  that  mean  that  we 
have  measured  up,  or  have  we  not?  I  have 
repeatedly  referred  to  that  fact — we  buried 
them — 80.000  killed — killed  while  serving  as 
soldiers  of  production  in  the  mills,  the  mines, 
and  the  factories  of  these  United  States. 
Does  that  count  for  anything  or  does  It  mean 
anything?  No  workers  in  the  world  have 
ever  made  such  a  record  as  American  workers 
have  made  in  the  United  siates  of  America 
■inoe  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  ask  you.  Hi.  Commander,  to  look  high, 
kx>k  above  the  petty  things,  look  above  the 
htunan  imperfections,  the  incidental  things  of 
life,  and  behold  portrayed  like  the  new  day's 
sun  befctfc  your  eyes  the  virtues  of  American 
workers.  They  are  the  beat  in  the  entire 
world.  We  are  proud  of  them.  They  have 
done  wonders  and  they  will  do  more. 

Now,  may  I  say  that  we  are  in  accord  with 
many  of  the  objectives  you  outlined  here 
this  morning — the  protection  of  the  children, 
the  return  of  those  who  have '  temporarily 
bteii  permitted  to  leave  the  school  rooms  and 


the  homes  to  work  in  the  mills  and  the  fac- 
tories. We  have  supported  the  regimentation 
of  workers  durinij  this  war  in  a  very  large 
way.  because  the  winning  of  the  war  stands 
over  and  above  every  other  consideration. 
But  we  intend  to  work  with  all  like-minded 
petDple  In  brlngini;  about  a  reconversion  and 
a  readjustment  when  the  war  ends.  The 
children  must  go  back  to  the  homes  and  to 
the  schools.  The  wife  and  the  mother  must 
take  her  place  in  the  home  as  a  wife  and 
mother.  We  are  opposed  to  the  exploitation 
of  women  workers  and  children  during  norni.^.l 
times.  We  will  ftand  with  you  in  carrying 
out  that  program. 

Then,  Mr.  Commander,  there  are  2.000. OOO 
members  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor in  the  armed  services  of  the  Nation.  We 
have  planned  and  are  planning  for  tiielr  re- 
turn, as  well  as  for  the  return  of  others  who 
are  serving  on  the  battlefields.  It  Is  our 
firm  determinati<jn  to  see  that  the  scuiori'y 
rights  of  all  these  members  of  our  grrat 
union  are  protected  wlien  they  come  back 
to  America,  and  If  necessary  we  will  compel 
employers  to  give  ihem  their  places  back 
where  they  were  before  they  went  away. 

Then  we  shall  serve  in  a  like  cap.icity  in 
trying  to  find  the  way  by  which  cvtiy  m.'.n 
who  enllst.ed  in  the  service  of  the  Nat;  n  m  ly 
find  an  opportunity  to  resume  his  m  rmal 
hie,  to  live  in  the  American  way,  working 
and  serving  his  family  and  society  and  the 
Nation  as  well. 

I  have  spoken  in  response  to  ycur  addiess, 
Mr.  Commander,  in  a  sincere  and  h  mest  w-.y. 
I  have  spckf.*n  to  you  in  the  kirdlicst  man- 
ner. I  want  you  to  get  our  point  of  v.cw. 
It  Is  my  Wish  that  we  may  all  see  this  situa- 
tion as  it  is.  Perhaps  when  Gabriel  bk^s 
his  trumpet  in  the  morniag  and  tlie  d^ud 
shall  rise  from  the  earth,  and  these  who  are 
living  shall  be  assembled  as  Holy  Writ  tells  us. 
for  the  purpose  of  ascending  into  heaven, 
we  may  then  construct  a  periect  world  out 
cf  imperfect  material.  But  until  then.  Mi-, 
Commander,  we  must  deal  with  the  Imper- 
fections of  human  nature  and  serve  as  best 
we  can. 


The  Alcoholic-Beverages  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  October  26,  a  mass  meeting  of 
Christian  forces  was  held  in  Constitution 
Hall  here  in  Washington.  A  large  and 
enthusiastic  group  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion for  careful  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  alcoholic-beverages 
problem  with  special  reference  to  its  in- 
fluence on  the  war  program. 

The  following  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted: 

Inasmuch  as  it  Is  the  considered  sense  of 
this  meeting: 

That  the  easy  accessibility  and  use  of  bev- 
erage alcohol  Is  a  major  factor  in  Juvenile 
delinquency,  both  through  lowering  the  qual- 
ity of  family  life  and  lessening  the  sense  of 
responsibility  of  parents  toward  their  chil- 
dren, and  because  it  presents  a  direct  threat 
to  the  morals  of  Juveniles  themselves  and 
lowers  the  tone  of  community  recreation; 

That  it  Is  a  considerable  factor  In  absen- 
teeism and  the  lowering  of  production  stand- 
ards in  industry: 


That  Its  sale  In  the  vicinity  of  camps  and 
its  use  within  the  camps  is  harmful  to  the 
health  and  morale  of  many  In'  the  armed 
services,  and  Is  creating  Increasingly  serious 
stresses  in  camp-community  relations; 

Th.n  in  a  time  of  great  food  scarcity  there 
can  be  no  e.xcuse  for  the  consumption  of 
priln  and  fruits  for  its  manufacture,  or  the 
waste  of  rubber,  gas.  and  shipping  space  for 
Its  trrmipciriation;  and 

That  the  maniower  released  from  nones- 
sential purposes  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
beverage  alrchol  traffic  would  greatly  help  in 
solving  the  i  resent  industrial  crisis,  and  avert 
the  bi faking  up  of  homes,  which  Intensifies 
th^'  Juvenile  delinquency  problem. 

1.  That  we  petition  the  Prcs.dent,  as  Com- 
m;.nder  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces,  to  issue 
ordtrs  U.)  siop  the  sale  of  beer  in  military 
CiMnps.  and  tlie  sale  of  all  intoxicating  bev- 
eraj^ta  in  tlie  vicinity  of  such  camps. 

2.  That  we  recommend  the  suspension  of 
the  manufactuie.  sale,  trnnsporiatlon,  im- 
portation, and  exportation  ol  leverage  alcohol 
lor  the  duration  of  the  war  and  for  the  post- 
war pcr.cd  of  demobilization;  and  that  we 
uri;e  upon  Ccngres-s  the  passage  of  all  re- 
strictive measures  now  before  it.  Including 
the  bills  r.guinst  alcoholic  beverage  advertis- 
ing. S.  S/o,  and  pailicuiariy  the  Bryson  bill, 
H.  R.  2082. 

3.  Tliai  v.e  apjHml  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Siaies  to  refr.Mn  from  llic  use  of  alco- 
hohc  bt-M'rages  and  thereby  lieln  to  conserve 
lot  d,  maicriitls,  and  manpower,  and  thus 
hasten  tlio  d:iy  of  victory. 


Prayer  Day  of  China 


E:n  ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  EURDICK 

OF    NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiidau.  November  1.  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Fourth  of  July,  the  Catholics  of  China, 
numbeiing  some  four-milUon-odd,  paid 
this  Nation  of  ours  a  most  gracious 
tribute. 

They  offered  public  and  private  pray- 
ers for  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  physical 
well-beinp:  of  all  American  soldiers  bat- 
tling against  th^-  forces  of  evil.  This 
wlde.^prcad  and  mighty  plea  for  heavenly 
intercession  was  arranged  by  the  Cath- 
olic Student  Mifsion  Crusade  and  thg 
Chinese  Catholic  Cultural  A.ssociation— 
organizations  which  number  among  theii 
members  the  chief  leaders  of  Catholic 
China,  both  clerical  and  lay. 

Here  in  Washington,  the  day  was 
marked  by  an  impressive  rec;uiem  mass 
in  the  Shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with 
His  Excellency  Bishop  Paul  Yu-Pin,  vicar 
apostolic  of  Nanking,  presiding.  Similar 
masses  were  said  wherever  Chinese  could 
gather  in  worship  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pacific. 

October  10  was  Double-ten  Day  among 
these  forthright,  hard-fighting  Allies  of 
ours — the  thirty-second  anni'  ersary  of 
the  founding  of  the  young  Chinese  Re- 
public.    E^erywhere,  east  of  the  Inter- 
national Date  Line,  they  paused  in  their 
i   labors   to   solemnly   celebrate   what   to 
!   them    is    the    equivalent    of    our    own 
j  Fourth  of  July. 
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Not  unmindful  of  the  Christian  cour- 
tesy paid  to  our  own  soldiers  and  those 
who  loved  them  on  our  own  national 
holiday  by  the  people  of  China,  His  Em- 
inence Cardinal  Dougherty  and  other 
high  dignitaries  of  the  church,  arranged 
that  October  10  would  be  set  aside  in 
Catholic  churches  throughoi  t  America 
as  a  special  prayer  day  for  China  and 
her  people.  This  ceremony  was  carried 
out — proof  In  part  that  America  is  truly 
appreciative  of  this  gallant,  long-buffer- 
ing ally  and  ever  ready  to  reciprocate 
with  sincere  supplications  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  mercy  to  her  people. 

One  of  the  higiilights  of  these  special 
services  held  throughout  America  was  a 
short,  special  prayer  composed  b>  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Dougherty,  of 
Philadelphia.  Because  it  is  heart  mov- 
i  g  and  deeply  significant.  I  ask  to  in- 
clude it  here.  In  honor  of  those  in- 
domitable, courageous  Chinese  allies  of 
ours.  I  wish  mightily  that  His  Em- 
inence's stirring  words  could  well  forth 
from  every  American  heart  and  that  all 
the  people  of  ancient  Cathay  could  truly 
feel  that  the  American  people  are  with 
them  and  for  them,  not  only  on  their 
independence  day,  but  for  so  long  as  hon- 
est men  can  stand  together  and  share  a 
common  ideal. 

The  cardinal's  prayer  follows: 

SPECIAL  PEATER  COMPOSED  BY  HIS  EM7NENCT 
CARDINAL  DOUGHERTY  FOR  THE  P?.«.YEK  DAY  OF 
CHINA,  OCTOBER  10,  1943.  THIRTY-SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC  OF   CHINA 

Heavenly  Father,  Whose  mercy  shines  above 
all  the  other  divine  attributes,  have  com- 
passion on  Thy  millions  of  Chinese  children, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad;  but  especially 
protect  and  bless  Thy  Chinese  children  now 
passing  through  the  terrors,  the  sufferings, 
the  anxieties,  and  the  sacrifices  of  a  long  and 
cruel  war.  Have  pity  upcn  the  tears  of  be- 
reaved mothers,  of  orphan  children,  and  of 
soldiers  who  are  giving  their  lives  for  their 
Fatherland, 

Through  the  intercession  of  the  Mother  of 
Thy  Divine  Son,  and  through  the  prayers  of 
so  many  Chinese  martyrs,  who  shed  their 
blood  for  Thy  sake,  put  a  speedy  end  to  the 
suffering  of  so  many  millions  of  Thy  chU- 
dren,  grant  them  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
bless  them  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Divine  Son. 

Bring  good  out  of  evils  that  have  beset 
China  during  so  many  trEgic  years  and  bestow 
upon  her  the  light  of  the  Gospel  cf  Thy  Divine 
Son.  Bring  them  into  the  fold  of  Thy  Holy 
Church  and  protect  them  from  all  evil. 
Amen. 


Midwest  Farm  Leader  Opposes  Federal 
Subsidies  on  Food 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1,  1943 

Mr.  HOWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 

ORD.  I  Include  the  following  news  story 

from  the  October  28,  1943,  issue  of  the 
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Hillsboro  (111.)  Journal  with  reference  to 
a  speech  made  in  that  city  on  Monday 
evening,  October  25,  by  Mr.  Earl  C.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  As- 
sociation and  vice  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau,  on  the  subject  of  sub- 
sidies on  food  and  other  problems  relat- 
ing to  American  agriculture. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Smith's  remarks,  as 
well  as  the  interpretative  article  con- 
cerning them  prepared  by  Mr.  Sam  Lit- 
tle, editor  of  the  Hillsboro  Journal, 
should  receive  the  serious  consideration 
of  every  member  of  this  body  since  the 
Hou5e  of  Representatives  will  take  up 
the  subject  of  subsidies  on  food  on  Nov- 
ember 10,  or  shortly  thereafter. 

The  article  follows: 

It  was  appropriate  to  have  Earl  C.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation and  vice  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Biu-eau,  as  guest  speaker  at  the  twenty- 
fllth  annual  meeting  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Farm  Bureau  whlcli  was  held  Mon- 
day night  at  the  Hillsboro  Community  High 
School.  On  acccunt  of  the  prcminence  of 
the  speaker  and  the  demand  for  reservations 
for  the  dinner,  it  was  found  necessary  to  limit 
attendance  to  members  of  tlie  Farm  Bureau 
and  one  guest  for  each  member.  At  that 
the  old  gymnasium  where  the  meeting  waa 
held  was  crowded  to  capacity,  several  tables 
having  been  spread  in  the  balcony  of  the 
gymnasium. 

The  speaker,  a  veteran  In  farm  organiza- 
tion experience,  said  he  well  rememberu  in 
the  old  days  that  it  was  customaiy  for  the 
farmers  to  blame  the  railroads.  Wall  Street, 
the  big  insurance  companies,  or  some  other 
powerful  influence  for  all  of  the  ills  which 
beset  the  farmer  and  agriculture  imtil  some- 
one suggested  that  "we  do  something  about  It 
for  ourselves"  and  the  organized  farm  move- 
ment was  conceived.  He  added  that  the 
farmers  over  the  Nation  are  now  doing  things 
for  themselves.  He  outlined  briefly  the  bene- 
fits wh:Ch  had  accrued  to  the  farmers  as  a 
result  of  organization. 

The  speaker  defended  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  which  was  suppxirted  by  farm 
organizations  n'ld  K?ld  he  did  not  believe 
America  would  have  had  the  vast  stores  of 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  other  basic  farm 
products  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war 
if  it  had  not  existed.  He  said  that  at  any  rate 
these  vast  stores  of  crops  needed  for  food  for 
America  and  its  allies  In  the  war  were  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  many  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  while  otherwise,  if  they  had  existed, 
they  would  have  been  In  the  hands  of  a  few. 
Mr.  Smith  said  It  is  his  honest  opinion 
that  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admini- 
stration is  going  to  be  more  sorely  needed 
at  the  end  of  this  war  than  ever  be- 
fore. He  stressed  that  the  A.  A.  A. 
never  was  intended  to  be  used  by 
anyone  for  political  purposes  but  added 
that  he  often  sees  a  desire  to  do  so  cropping 
out,  not  so  much  in  lUinols  as  in  some  of 
the  other  States.  He  said:  "It  is  eo  hnpor- 
tant  that  It  must  be  kept  clean  to  save  it 
for  the  future  " 

"I  do  not  believe  the  world  will  see  such  a 
great  era  of  prosperity  at  the  end  of  this 
war  as  some  are  predicting."  he  said.  "I  am 
not  an  optimist  and  I  am  certainly  not  a 
pe&slmlst,  but  I  am  a  realist."  He  reminded 
that  at  the  end  of  World  War  No.  1  everyone 
was  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  era  of  pros- 
perity was  just  ahead.  He  recalled  that  many 
prosperous  farmers  who  were  doing  fine  with 
the  land  they  had  but  they  went  Into  debt 
for  more  land  (becaua*  they  felt  they  could 
not  possibly  loee  on  account  of  the  antici- 
pated prosperity)  and  tbey  lost  not  only  the 


land    they   bought   but   also   their   ortglnal 
holdings. 

He  cited  that  In  the  United  8Ut«a  there 
are  now  many  more  mllUona  of  dollars  in- 
vested In  factories  than  ever  before,  that 
men  and  women  are  receiving  high  wage* 
for  producing  the  machines  and  the  goods 
which  are  being  manufactured  In  tbeee  f«c- 
to'-l?s.  a  large  proportion  cf  which  la  being 
usod  in  the  wt^r  or  to  assist  our  allies  In  the 
war.  He  cited  how  many  things  the  average 
civilian  wants  as  soon  as  he  can  get  them. 
He  pointed  out  that  America  had  the  gold, 
the  silver,  the  Industries,  and  the  skilled 
labor  to  produce  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
merchandise  which  we  wUl  want  and  that  the 
peoples  of  other  countries  will  want.  But 
he  said  he  could  see  the  farmers  of  other  na- 
tions producing  vast  quantities  of  beef,  corn, 
wheat,  and  cotton  at  a  cost  far  lower  than 
any  American  farmer,  under  his  present 
standard  of  living,  can  possibly  produce  It. 

He  predicted  that  the  people  of  many  of 
these  ether  countries  wlU  have  nothing  to 
exchange  for  the  industrial  products  of  Amer- 
ica excepting  agricultural  products.  He  did 
not  mention  in  any  way.  the  protective  tariff 
which  during  the  period  America  became  great 
and  prosperous,  was  the  safeguard  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  Industry.  Nor  did  h« 
suggest  anything  which  could  be  done  to 
protect  American  industry  and  agriculture 
under  the  recent  administration  proposals  for 
a  world-wide  partnership  of  allied  countries 
to  bring  about  perpetual  peace  and  inci- 
dentally world-wide  prosperity. 

Mr.  Smith  remarked,  however,  that  "It  Is 
time  for  farmers  to  organize  to  perpetviate  our 
agricultural  industry"  and  added  that  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  our  agriculture  be 
perpetuated  on  a  solid  foundation  to  insure 
a  continuance  of  a  sound  democracy. 

As  he  swung  into  his  attack  on  the  ad- 
ministration's  theories  of   subsidies   to   pay 
farmers  more  for  producing  crops,  dairy  prod- 
ucu.  etc.,  and  still  keep  down  the  cost  of 
living,  he  cited  that  the  class  recsiving  the 
hiphe-st  wages  la  still  wanting  cheaper  food. 
He  cited   that   while  other  cotintrles    (after 
the  war)  can  offer  chea(>er  wheat,  corn,  cot- 
ton, etc..  our  majority  wants  cheaper  food 
than  the  American  farmer  can  produce.    He 
declared  the  most  serious  domestic  problem 
before  the  country  today  Is  the  pressure  of 
billions  fot  a  subsidy  paid  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  producers  of  foods  so  that  the  price 
of  these  foods  to  the  consiimer  will  be  held 
down.    "If  we  take  nx>ney  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury  to   subsidize   food   i»Y>ducerB   what   can 
we  (farmers)  look  forward  to  in  the  future?"* 
he  questioned,  and  added  "Are  we  going  to 
sanction  a  practice  of  this  kind  In  America?" 
In   comparing  the   labor  of  farmers  with 
that  of  those  engaged  in  aU  other  work  in 
the   country,    he   said   the   farmers   are   the 
hardest    wot  king    people    of    America    and 
among   the   lowest   paid.    He  declared    tiiat 
the  farmer  has  no  fight  with  other  labor  In 
the  United  States  but  needs  a  parity  price 
for  products  of  the  farm.     He  defined  parity 
price  as  a  rule  for  the  price  of  farm  products 
so  that  100  bushels  of  com  (and  other  farm 
products   In  proportion)    will  buy  as  much 
now  and  in  the  future  as  100  bushels  of  corn 
bought  In  the  period  between  1910  and  1914. 
He  cited  that  period  as  a  time  when  the  com- 
parative price  was  the  fairest  to  labor.  Indus- 
try,  and  agriculture  of  any  period  known. 
He  declared  that  there  never  was  a  time  than 
now  when  it  took  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  workers'  wages  to  pay  the  food  bill  cf 
the  consumer. 

"If  we  ever  adopt  a  subsidy  (for  farm  prod- 
ucts) the  average  farmer  will  pay  far  more 
back  in  taxes  than  be  can  ever  save  in  tb« 
cost  of  living,"  he  stated.  "People  with  fhted 
Incomes  are  to  be  considered,"  he  mentioned, 
"their  interest  will  not  be  served  by  sad- 
dling on  them  a  great  tax  bUl  to  get  a  small 
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roll-back  In  the  cost  of  living."  He  ques- 
tloncd  what  cur  men  now  overseas  fighting 
for  democracy  will  think  when  they  come 
home  if  they  find  laddled  on  Ihem  bll- 
llona  of  dollars  In  debU  to  pay  a  subsidy  to 
iiUghtly  roll  back  the  cost  of  living  to  wage 
earners  who  are  now  making  high  wages  in 
industries. 
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The  Importance  of  Highway  Construction 
in  the  Post-War  Period 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Sox^emheT  1.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELX)  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Galveston  News  of  Au?ust  13  last 
stressing  the  importance  of  highway  con- 
struction in  the  post-war  period: 

HIGHWAY    BILL 

This  country  would  be  fortunate  If  all  pro- 
posals for  Government  post-war  spending 
were  as  clearly  meritorious  as  the  bill  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,000 
for  highway  construction  In  each  of  the  3 
years  Immediately  following  the  war.  Chair- 
man Gentry  of  the  Texas  Highway  Ciomrals- 
slon.  who  is  also  president  of  the  American 
Acscclatlon  of  State  Highway  Officials,  an- 
nounces that  hearings  on  this  bill  will  be 
held  as  soon  as  possible  after  Congress  re- 
convenes this  fall. 

Money  wisely  spent  on  h.ghway  construc- 
tion and  recunstruction  after  the  war  cannot 
fail  to  return  worth-while  dividends  in  public 
prosperity  and  contentment  It  would  pro- 
vide employment  and  stimulate  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  and  related  industries. 
But  above-normal  highway  expenditures 
should  not  l>e  regarded  solely  as  an  economic 
shot  in  tlie  arm.  Wartime  expenditures 
have  been  far  below  normal,  with  conse- 
quent neglect  of  maintenance  and  lapse  of 
new  construction  schedules.  Putting  exist- 
ing highways  back  In  the  condition  they  were 
before  the  war  alone  will  ije  an  expensive 
undertaking. 

The  Federal  highway  bill  should  have  the 
unanimous  and  energetic  support  of  Tezaa 
Congressmen.  Texas  has  a  greater  highway 
mileage  than  any  other  State,  and  the  system 
Is  still  far  from  complete.  Scores  of  Texas 
counties  have  Important  highway  projects  in 
abeyance  until  the  end  of  the  war. 


Smaller  Air  Lines  Only  Hope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TZNNKSSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1,  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  present- 
ing the  minority  views  on  H.  R.  3420,  the 
civil  aviation  bill,  the  minority  took  oc- 
casion to  quote  a  sentence  from  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  C.  Bedell  Monro, 


president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
Airlines,  in  what  appears  to  be  a  rather 
strained  effort  to  support  minority  claims 
that  the  committee  bill  would  foster  mo- 
nopoly. 

In  order  that  Mr.  Monro's  real  posi- 
tion on  this  very  vital  question  might  be 
made  known  and  made  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  include  here,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remaiks,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Monro  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bul winkle],  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commence. 
The  letter  follows: 

October  25,  1943. 
Hon    Alfred  L.  Bulv/inkle. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Wa'-h.Tngton.  D  C 
Dear  Major  Bin, winkle;  The  entire  air- 
transport industry,  the  smiiUer  lines  its  well 
as  the  larger  lines-.  )  unanimou.^ly  and  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  the  Lea  civil  aviation  bill  iH  R. 
34201  Ju.st  reported  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fcreign  Com- 
merce. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  tliat  a  minority 
report  on  this  bill  cites  some  remarks  re- 
cently made  by  me.  This  citation  If  apnur- 
ently  Intended  to  support  the  minority's 
argument  that  the  Lea  bill  deliljerately  fos- 
ters a  monopoly  of  domestic  air  transporta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  four  largest  domestic 
air  lines 

Tlie  fact  is  that  the  inequality  in  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  smaller  and  the  larger 
air  lines,  which  I  referred  to  in  the  remarks 
cited,  resulted  from  the  chaotic  conditions 
antedating  the  adoption  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938.  That  act  corrected  those 
conditions  and  contained  specific  provision  to 
guard  against  monopoly.  The  only  hope  of 
the  smaller  air  lines  lies  in  the  wise  adminis- 
tration of  that  act  in  the  spirit  In  whicli  it 
was  framed  by  your  committee  In  1938 

One  reason  that  the  smaller  air  l:nes  £0 
strongly  favor  the  new  Lea  bill  Is  that  it 
strengthens  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  and  ox- 
tends  its  very  wise  principle* — calling  for 
sounJ  competition  In  air  transportation — to 
all  air  commerce. 

The  minority  report  favors  the  Reeco  bill. 
It  is  a  source  of  amazement  that  the  minor- 
ity cry  cut  against  the  dangers  of  monopoly 
but  at  the  sam.e  time  advocate  the  removal 
of  present  restrictions  against  surface  carriers 
going  into  competitive  air  transportation. 
The  minority  even  suggest  that  surface  car- 
riers should  provide  feeder  air  service  to  the 
trunk  air  carriers,  as  well  as  engaging  In 
trunk  air  service.  No  greater  disasier  ccuid 
befall  the  small  air  lines  than  a  develcpment 
such  as  the  minority  espouses.  The  smaller 
air  lines  would  then  be  hopelessly  caught  be- 
tween the  present  powerful  large  air  lines 
and  the  even  more  powerful  surlace  carriers 
Our  only  salvation — if  any^would  be  a  forced 
sale  of  the  modest  assets  which  we  have  so 
diligently  tried  to  build  up.  The  Reecc  bill  is 
leveled  with  deadly  aim  at  the  very  heart  of 
free  enterprise  in  air  transportation. 

I  have  read  your  majority  report  afen- 
tively.  It  Is  a  statesmanlike,  far-sighted  dis- 
cussion of  civil  aviation's  problems,  reflect- 
ing your  long  and  arduous  study.  It  and  the 
bill  you  have  framed  are  landmarks  in  the 
progress  of  civil  aviation.  May  I  respect- 
fully express  earnest  hope  that  your  bill  will 
be  approved  by  the  House. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PiNNSTLVANlA-CrNTRAL  AlRLINES 

Corporation, 
C.  BzDZLL  Monro,  President. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  address  by  the  Hon. 
W.  L.  Cl'^yton,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Comineice,  on  America's  Stake  in  World 
Trad.-,  delivered  at  the  thirtieth  national 
foreign  trade  convention  in  New  York  on 
October  25.  As  most  everyone  knows. 
Mr.  Clayton  i.s  a  Texan  and  one  of 
ihf  Nation'.s  outstanding  businessmen. 
Prior  to  severing  all  of  his  business  con- 
nection.<  in  order  to  contribute  his  talents 
where  they  might  be  best  employed  in 
the  present  war  emergency.  Mr.  Clayton 
wa.s  cenerally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  preate.st  cotton  authorities.  His 
knowledge  of  world  trade  makes  his  ad- 
dre.ss  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  speculate  for  a 
moment  on  what  history  will  say  about  our 
part  in  this  war. 

Judt^ing  by  the  familiar  criticisms  which 
we  l-.ear  on  all  sides,  one  might  expect  that 
mnch  attention  will  be  given  to  the  mistakes, 
the  e.xtraw.^ance,  and  the  confusion  here  at 
liomc 

But  since  history  has  a  way  of  measuring 
great  events  by  objectives  and  results,  it  is 
probably  safe  to  predict  that  these  delin- 
quencies, typical  of  every  war,  will  play  a 
very  minor  role  in  the  story  of  this  one. 

Instead,  heavy  emphasis  is  almost  certain 
to  he  laid  on  the  wise  timing  of  tliose  early 
critical  decisions  which  placed  us  in  a  posi- 
tion of  semibelligerency;  on  the  bold  con- 
ception of  the  magnitude  of  our  war-produc- 
tion Job.  once  we  v.ere  in  the  war;  and  on 
our  Immense  niuput  of  the  implements  of 
war. 

Failure  in  ain-  one  of  these  crucial  steps 
ccu'd  have  lost  the  war  for  us. 

Tlic  production  of  goods  and  services  in 
the  United  States  promises  to  reach  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $200,000,000,000  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  This  is  double  the  1940  produc- 
tion. 

Slated  d.iTcrently,  we  are  now  expending 
more  eneri;y  exelusively  In  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  than  was  put  forth  4  years  ago 
to  keep  the  entire  peacetime  economy  of  the 
country   going 

Our  war  production  is  already  50  percent 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  Axis  countries 
combined,  dt.-pite  their  many  years  of  prep- 
aration. 

This  huge  prcductlon,  added  to  that  of  our 
allies,  guarantees  that  the  fighting  forces  of 
the  United  Nations  will,  In  dile  course,  com- 
pletely overwhelm  our  enemies  everywhere 
and  dictate  the  t?rms  of  peace. 

The  conclusion  of  peace  will  find  the 
United  States  in  a  world  position  of  vast 
pre--t!ge  and  p'jwer,  the  full  sir.niflcance  of 
which  is  perhaps  better  understood  abroad 
than  it  Ls  he.-e. 

One  wonders  wliat  history  will  say  of  our 
part  in  the  peace. 

Will  we  be  wise  enough  to  understand  and 
grasp  the  immense  opportunities  which  will 
lie  beioie  us? 

Will  we  be  tale  enough  to  meet  hea\7  re- 
sponsibilities  which  only  we  can  shoulder? 
Impelled  by  the  events  of  the  last  4  years, 
a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  thinking 
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and  undentanding  of  th«  American  people 

regarding  the  physical  position  of  the  United 
States  in  this  shrinking  world. 

Most  of  us  now  recognize  that  the  two 
oceans  which  have  served  as  a  basis  for  so 
much  of  our  complacency  no  longer  afford 
adequate  protection  In  the  modem  world. 

Popular  polls  show  that  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  collaborate  with  neighbors  who  share 
our  Ideas  regarding  peace  and  the  rights  of 
others. 

It  Is  perhaps  natural  that  the  popular  con- 
ception of  this  collaboration  centers  In  polit- 
ical and  military  arrangements. 

But  It  18  quite  Impossble  to  obtain  collec- 
tive security  through  military  arrangements 
If  economc  warfare  as  it  was  waged  through- 
out the  world  in  the  luter-war  period  Is  to 
continue. 

As  someone  has  well  said:  "The  greater 
the  economic  significance  of  political  fron- 
tiers, the  greater  the  danger  of  war;  and  the 
greater  the  facility  with  which  all  nations 
may  secure  through  corrunerce  the  baaic  ne- 
cessities of  national  life,  the  greater  the  pros- 
pects of  peace." 

This  expression  finds  full  recognition  In  the 
declarations  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
lend-lease  agreements. 

These  documents  unequivocally  declare 
that  the  trade  and  raw  materials  cf  the  world 
sirall  be  accessible  on  equal  terms  to  ail  states, 
great  or  small,  victor  or  vanquished;  that  all 
forms  of  dlEcriininatory  treatment  In  inter- 
national commerce  shall  be  eliminated;  and 
that  tariffs  and  other  trade  barri?rs  shall  be 
reduced,  to  the  end  that  improved  labor 
standariia,  economic  advancement,  and  social 
security  may  l)€  had  for  all. 

That  this  platform  is  essential  to  world 
peace  and  a  rising  standard  of  living  no  one 
can  succtssfully  deny;  that  it  will  be  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  selflsh  minority  pressure 
groups  here  and  elsewhere  is  unfortunately 
certain. 

The  great  danger  to  democracy  now,  as  in 
the  past,  is  in  the  pressures  of  organized 
minorities. 

To  understand  the  broad  over-all  economic 
problem  which  will  face  the  world  at  the  end 
of  this  war  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
present  situation. 

The  world  today  is  passing  through  the 
greatest  economic  expansion  of  all  times. 

With  the  poi^sible  exception  of  certsUn  Asi- 
atic areas,  employment  and  production  are 
everywhere  at  an  all-time  high. 

Throughout  the  British  Empire  everyone  Is 
working. 

In  Germany  ten  or  twelve  million  foreign 
workers  have  been  brought  in. 

The  occupied  countries  In  Europe  must  be 
working  to  capacity. 

In  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East — areas  which 
supply  a  great  part  of  the  exportable  minerals 
and  raw  materials  of  the  world — production 
and  employment  are  at  peak  levels. 

In  the  United  States  we  will  soon  have 
about  66,000,000  people  employed.  Including 
the  armed  forces.  This  Is  20,000,000  more 
than  we  employed  In  1940. 

Throughout  the  world  millions  of  women 
are  now  working  for  the  first  time  in  factories 
and  offices 

And  still  shortage  of  manpower  is  almost 
universal 

The  output  of  the  world's  mines,  factories, 
and  farms  was  never  greater. 

Ww  devours  all  and  calls  for  more. 

In  war  only  military  frontiers  obstruct  the 
free  movement  of  goods;  mere  political  Iron- 
tiers  have  little  or  no  pigniflcance 

Will  ttie  coming  of  peace  re-endow  political 
frontiers  with  the  same  economic  significance 
they  held  In  1939? 


If  the  answer  Is  nrea."  It  protMbly  meant 
another  war  in  the  next  generation;  It  cer- 
tainly means  that  the  world  must  expect. 
alter  a  period  of  reconstruction  and  recon- 
version,  a  great  shrinkage  In  economic  ac- 
tivity, back  to  or  below  the  1939  levels. 

In  terms  of  our  domestic  economy  this 
would  give  us  an  unemployment  problem 
more  serious  than  that  of  10  years  ago. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Paul  Hoffman. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, if  we  are  to  avoid  serious  unem- 
ployment In  the  post-war  period,  we  must 
plan  for  a  production  of  goods  and  services 
of  at  least  $135,000,000,000.  or,  say  35  percent, 
over  the   1940  rate. 

To  do  this,  we  must  operate  our  productive 
facilities  at  or  near  capacity.  This  will  In- 
evitably mean  that  we  wUl  produce  a  great 
deal  more  of  some  things  than  we  can  con- 
sume and  a  great  deal  less  of  other  things 
than   we  require. 

To  dlsplose  of  this  surplus  production,  great 
new  markets  must  be  developed  abroad.  To 
receive  payment  for  our  goods,  we  must  Im- 
port more  than  ever  before,  and  we  must  in- 
vest abroad  more  than  ever  before. 

There  is  already  a  revival  of  the  talk  so 
prevalent  at  the  end  of  the  last  war  of  the 
competition  of  foreign  labor,  working  at  star- 
vation wages,  and  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting our  high  standard  of  living. 

Neither  real  wages  nor  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  raised  by  keeping  goods  out:  both  are 
Imnroved  by  letting  goods  In  as  payment  for 
other  goods  which  labor  and  capital  produce 
in  surplus. 

U  a  substantial  part  of  the  world's  millions 
of  new  workers  can  be  kept  employed  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  peacetime  goods,  a 
rising  standard  of  living  in  the  post-war  pe- 
riod becomes  automatic. 

This  is  an  attainable  end  to  which  all 
nations  must  work. 

There  will  be  mvich  that  must  be  done. 

Great  areas  must  be  reconstructed.  Other 
areas  must  be  developed,  opening  up  re- 
sources, raising  living  standards,  and  pro- 
viding new  markets. 

This  will  call  for  substantial  capital  ex- 
ports  by  the  richer  countries. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  Uke  our  proper 
part  in  this  program,  our  town  domestio 
employment  problem  will  become  acute. 

No  amount  of  post-war  planning  on  a  na- 
tional level  will  provide  productive  employ- 
ment in  private  undertakings  for  our  millions 
of  new  workers  If  the  rules  surrounding  the 
International  exchange  of  goods  continue  so 
restrictive  as  to  deny  buyers  the  means  of 
payment  across  political  frontiers. 

The  world  has  now  shrunk  to  a  point  where 
we  can  no  longer  sit  In  a  small  corner  of  It 
hugging  our  Insularity  and  our  riches  to  our- 
selves, unobserved  and  unmolested. 

We  have  to  decide  now  whether  we  will  take 
our  proper  place  In  the  world,  politically  and 
economically.  The  alternative  Is  to  turn  our 
country  Into  an  armed  camp,  police  the  seven 
seas,  tighten  oiu:  belts,  and  live  by  ration 
books  for  the  next  century  or  so. 

This  is  no  preachment  of  Imperialism;  no 
one  thinks  any  longer  In  terms  of  territorial 
aggrandizement. 

It  Is  simply  a  choice  we  cannot  avoid — « 
choice  made  Inevitable  by  the  world  revolu- 
tion through  which  we  are  passing. 

America's  stake  In  world  trade  means  much 
more  for  us  than  a  great  expansion  In  peace* 
time  production  and  employment;  it  r^- 
resents  a  great  new  hope  of  peace  for  America 
and  the  world. 
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HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  K*wa*e 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BZPRBBNTATXVM 

Monday,  November  1, 1943 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  am  including  articles  from 
the  Ottawa  (Kans.)  Herald,  indicating 
that  O.  P.  A.  rent  investigators,  appar- 
ently  named  in  such  numbers  that  they 
aie  witli  difficulty  identified  by  the  offices 
under  which  they  are  presumed  to  be 
working,  are  equipped  with  keys  which 
afford  them  access  to  rental  properties 
for  interior  examinations,  even  in  the 
absence  of  occupants. 

These  unlawful  entrances  violate,  not 
only  the  sanctity  of  hemes,  but  also 
amendment  IV  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and 
are  analagous  to  the  tmlawful  entries  by 
officers  of  King  George  III  which  did 
more  than  taxation  without  representa- 
tion to  bring  about  the  Declaration  ol 
Independence. 

Americans  should  adopt  a  new  Decla- 
ration of  Independence — independence 
from  invading  bureaucrats. 

Tne  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  Ottawa  (Kans.)   Herald  of  Octo- 
bers. 1»43| 

O.   P.    A.   MtT)DLED   ON   IDSNTITT   OF   IN6P«CT0«« 

That  confusion  sometimes  reigns  In  the 
O.  P.  A.,  the  left  hand  never  knowing  wh'^t 
the  right  Is  doing  and  what's  more,  the  left 
hand  never  knowing  the  right,  Is  Illustrated 
by  the  following  incident  which  took  place 
in  Ottawa  yesterday  and  today. 

ENTXaXD    BOtrSE    ON    ASH 

Yesterday  afternoon  an  O.  P.  A.  representa- 
tive with  all  credentials  Identifying  himself 
as  an  O.  P.  A.  investigator  from  the  rent  con- 
trol office  In  Topeka  came  here  to  Inveetl- 
giite  the  house  at  409  Ash  Street,  owned  by 
C.  L.   DcTar   and   rented   by   Prank   Brown. 
Brown  was  not  at  home  and  the  Investigator 
'   got  a  neighbor  to  enter  the  house  with  him 
'   while  he  looked  over  the  furnishings.    The 
I    woman  said  he  entered  the  bouse  with  hla 
I   own  key. 

'  The  lady  said  the  Investigator  had  all  the 
proper  credentials  for  his  position,  and  the 
picture  on  his  credentials  tallied  with  his 
appearance.  From  the  card  she  remembered 
his  name  was  Chambers. 

UATOS   INTXBVCNED 

Brown,  the  occupant  of  the  hotise,  came 
later  In  the  afternoon  and  said  he  fotwd  the 
house  had  been  ransacked  and  everything  In 
disarray,  but  missed  nothing.  He  reported 
the  incident  to  poUce.  kiaycn'  L.  C.  Oclger. 
who  has  been  intereetad  In  the  rent  control 
efforts  In  Ottawa  because  of  his  position  In 
the  real -estate  business,  took  the  matter  up. 
He  called  the  rent-control  office  In  Lawrence 
and  learned  that  there  U  an  Investigator 
named  Robert  Chambers  working  out  of  th« 
Topeka  office. 

ANOTHBB  LMM'BLnOW  HICS 

Meanwhile,  another  O.  P.  A.  Inspector  out 
of  the  Wichita  office,  R.  D.  McKay,  stopped 
here  this  morning  on  a  routine  vMt  and 
learned  at  the  incklent.    Be  called  his  office 
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In  Wichita  to  determine  whether  there  was 
such  a  person  as  Robert  Chambers  working 


manently  on  November  15,  the  anniver- 
sary  of   the   first   full-term   Preridcnt, 


sions— was  made  to  save  the  infant  union 
of  the  States. 


:_    ...i-.;«V.    <V,< 
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after  the  customary  13  toasts  and  the  dis- 
charge of  13  cannon,  George  Washing- 


4-/^vy      »»Qfii-oH       oo     ) 


1  £\     no  1  / 


t  V»  o    cryan  f 


address  delivered  by  Admiral  Ernest  J. 
King,  United  States  Navy,  commander 


3f      TTnUa/1     Cfaf< 


anH    r^yiiat 


This  is  a  day  and  age  of  specialization,  and 
It  is  duly  exemplified  In  the  armed  forces — 
in  the  Navy,  in  surface  vessels,  aircraft,  sub- 
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In  Wichita  to  determine  whether  there  was 
such  a  pcrsoii  as  Robert  Chambers  working 
Xor  the  O.  P.  A.  The  Wichita  office  said  no 
such  person  was  known.  McKay  called  at  the 
Herald  office,  desiring  to  make  It  known  pub- 
licly that  the  investigator  here  yesterday  was 
an  Imposler  and  said  that  the  O.  P.  A.  does 
not  do  business  in  this  manner.  He  did  not 
know  at  the  time  that  Mayor  Geiger  had 
called  the  Lawrence  office. 

Best  part  of  the  whole  Incident  was  the 
fact  that  the  O.  P.  A.  office  In  Wichita  did  not 
know  who  Inspector  McKay  was  and  the  in- 
spector had  considerable  difficulty  establl.h- 
tng  hia  own  Identity  with  his  own  office  Ijefore 
he  could  find  out  anything  else. 

Local  offlcialB  were  getting  quite  a  chuckle 
out  of  the  entire  incident  thl»  morning. 

I  Prom  the  Ottawa  (Kans  )  Herald  of  October 
12.  1943) 

Other  RrpoRTs  or  O    P    A    Man  Ckashing 

HOMZB 

Tlie  itory  In  Saturday's  Herald  concerning 
«n  Uive«tlgatcr  for  the  O.  P.  A.  rent-control 
division  entering  a  home  here  Friday  without 
the  knowledge  of  Its  occupant  has  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  several  such  Instances  have 
occurred  here  recently  At  one  borne  It  la 
reported  that  the  Investigator  entered  while 
the  man  of  the  house  was  away  and  bla  wife 
was  St  Hi  In  bed.  The  Investigator  entered, 
looked  around,  and  walked  out  witlxiut  say- 
ing a  word,  it  Is  reported.  A  few  days  later 
the  owner  of  the  house  received  orders  to 
reduce  the  rent  on  the  house. 

Local  residences  have  raised  the  question 
as  to  how  the  investigator  can  legally  enter  a 
home  without  a  search  warrant,  a  privilege 
local  law-enforcement  officers  do  not  enjoy. 


Presidents  Before  George  Waskington 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  MRUK 

or   NIW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1,  1943 

Mr.  MRUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  the  opportunity  in  this  historical 
month  of  November  to  ask  a  superduper 
$64  question  of  the  Quiz  Kids  and  our 
fellow  Americans  generally:  Who  were 
our  first  Presidents — before  George 
Washington? 

History  as  it  has  been  taught  in  our 
schools  has  hurried  over  8  years  of  ex- 
perimental government  In  the  "united" 
American  Colonies  with  the  result  that 
the  fact  has  been  too  long  lost  from  us 
that  the  Father  of  his  Country,  who  was 
not.  literally,  the  first  President,  was  the 
eleventh — though  he  was  the  first  Pre.si- 
dent  with  important  powers.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  be.E;an  not  under  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  Constitution,  in  1789;  but, 
actually,  in  1781  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  forerunner  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  first  Cabinet  was  organized 
and  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  procla- 
mation designating  the  flnsd  Thursday  in 
November  was  Issued  not  by  President 
Wasliington  but  by  President  John  Han- 
son, the  fourth  elected  President. 

A  resolution  has  Just  been  introduced 
In  Congress  for  a  John  Hanson  Day,  per- 


manently on  November  15,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  full-term  President, 
whom  General  Washington,  as  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Army,  frequently 
wrote  for  instructions  and  whom  Wash- 
ington congratulated,  in  a  letter  Novem- 
ber 30,  1781,  addressing  him  as  "Your 
Excellency,"  "on  your  appointment  to  fill 
the  most  Important  seat  in  the  United 
States." 

IT  WAS  HISTORT  MAKING,  THAT  PERIOD  BETWEEN 
THE  LATTEB-DAT  BATTLES  FOB  THE  WINNI.NG  OF 
OUR  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE  AND  THE  FIRST 
INAUGURAL  or  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

If  we  are  versed  in  the  history  of  our 
country  since,  but  do  not  understand  its 
history  during  those  formative  years — we 
do  not  know  American  history. 

The  first  attempt  by  the  Thirteen  Orig- 
inal States  at  national  self-government. 
after  they  had  become  temporarily  united 
in  the  revolt  against  oppressive  forciqn 
rule,  was  made  under  that  first  feeble 
constitution,  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. The  articles  did  not  provide  for  an 
executive  position,  but  when  the  Conti- 
nental Congre.<^s,  an  expedient  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  years,  was  succeeded 
by  "The  United  States  in  Congress 
Assembled"— which  was  the  language 
of  the  Articles — the  new  Congress, 
electing  a  presiding  officer,  gave  him  the 
title  "President  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  Assembled."  He  had  none  of  the 
powers  of  our  Presidents  under  the  pres- 
ent Constitution.  However,  he  did  speak 
at  times  for  the  Nation,  as,  for  instance, 
when  President  Hanson,  in  the  name  of 
Congress  and  of  the  Confederacy,  wel- 
comed General  Washington  back  from 
the  war  and  commended  him  and  his 
Army  upon  their  victory. 

The  articles  stipulated  that  the  Fed- 
eral year  should  begin  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November,  and  the  articles  beirn? 
made  effective  early  in  1781,  the  old  Con- 
tinental Congress  continued  to  meet  un- 
der the  new  articles  until  the  beginning 
of  the  first  Federal  year  and  cho.se  a 
total  of  three  interim  Presidents;  and 
thereafter  a  new  President  was  sched- 
uled to  be  elected  and  to  assume  office 
every  year,  according  to  a  principle  of 
rotation,  in  November,  when  Congress — 
delegates  annually  appointed  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  States  and  paid  by  their 
States — convened. 

Like  the  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
13  States  lacked  strong  powers.  In  fact, 
this  first  union  of  the  States  wf.s  only 
a  "firm  league  of  friendship."  Congress 
was  only  an  advisory  body  to  the  States. 
It  was  not  entrusted  with  the  power  to 
tax.  Soon  Congress  discovered  that  it 
could  not  make  its  laws  or  orders  ef- 
fective. The  States  busied  themselves 
with  their  own  concerns,  to  the  disregard 
of  their  common  and  larger  intere.st.s. 
They  feuded  with  each  other.  The  small 
States  feared  that  their  larger  neighbors 
might  absorb  them.  It  was  too  loose  a 
national  union,  threatened  by  jealousies, 
insurrection,  commercial  barriers  be- 
tween the  States,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
authority  vot(!d  to  Congress  and  repre- 
sented by  the  Presidency.  Finally,  the 
country  was  in  such  chaos  that  a  second 
attempt  at  a  national  government — the 
writing  of  a  new  Federal  charter  and 
reorganization    under    stronger    provi- 


sions— was  made  to  save  the  infant  union 
of  the  States. 

Those  were  years  in  which  the  Nation 
was  being  bunded;  yet  most  historians, 
surp!isin;--ly,  have  passed  hastily  over  the 
record  of  uhat  was  as  significant  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation  as  our  individual  child- 
hood years  have  been  to  every  one  of  us. 
The  lessons  of  trial  and  error  learned 
then  served  the  fathers  of  our  country 
r.s  experience  upon  which  they  erected 
the  sturdy  Constitution. 

fREDECESSOH  PRESIDENTS  OF  OUR  FIRST  PRESIDENT 

In  the  interval  between  ratification  by 
the  States  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion and  the  first  Federal  year  under  the 
Articles.  Congress  elected  as  President 
Samuel  HuntinrUon,  of  Connecticut,  the 
very  last  of  the  Presidents  of  the  wartime 
Continental  Cnnt^rc.ss,  who  was  contin- 
ued m  oirice  until  he  resigned  July  9, 
17al;  and  th.pn  Samuel  Johnston,  of 
North  Carolina,  who  declined  the  office 
ii:e  very  ne.xt  day,  so  that  election  of  a 
tlurd  iiiiermi  President  was  necessitated. 
Thomas  McKean,  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  who  held  the  position  from 
July  10  to  November  5.  and  who  upon  re- 
tireiritnt  was  congratulated  by  General 
Wa.shint:ton  "en  a  release  from  the  fa- 
tif,ues  and  trouble  of  so  arduous  and 
important  a  task." 

HERE  NOW  FOLLOWS  THE  ROLL  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DKNTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  CONGRESS 
ASSEMBLED 

During  the  Federal  years  of  1781  to 
1789  and  here  also  is  an  outline  of  some 
of  the  acts  of  the  Congress  during  the 
Presidency  of  each,  so  that  it  may  be 
judged  how  really  consequential  were 
these  Presidential  terms,  during  which 
the  PiC^idents  were  influential  in  the 
acts  of  the  Congress: 

John  Hanson,  of  Maryland,  November 
5.  1781.  to  November  4,  1782:  Post  Office 
Deoartment.  Consular  Service,  and  first 
national  bank  organized;  first  census  di- 
rected; first  treaty — with  Holland — rati- 
fied; offices  of  Superintendent  of  Fi- 
nance. Minister  of  War,  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs  established;  great  seal  of 
the  United  States  adopted  as  selected  by 
John  Hanson. 

Eltas  Boudinot,  of  New  Jersey.  No- 
vember 4,  1782,  to  November  3,  1783: 
Provisional  peace  with  England  ac- 
cepted; appeal  made  to  France  for  a 
loan— public  debt,  $42,000  000 — resolu- 
tion adopted  for  making  of  treaties  with 
Indians.  (Congress,  characterized  "ihe 
grand  Sanliedrm  of  the  Nation,  respon- 
sible for  everything  and  unable  to  do 
anything,"  became  a  "prisoner"  of  muti- 
nying soldiers  at  Philadelphia,  appealed 
to  General  Washington  for  troops  for  the 
defense  of  Congress,  then  decided  to 
quit  Philadelphia  and  move  to  Princeton. 
The  Commander  in  Chief  was  sunk- 
moned  and  consulted  in  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  standing  army.  TDon- 
gress  next  moved  to  Annapolis.) 

Thomas  Mimin.  of  Pennsylvania,  No- 
vember 3.  1783.  to  November  30,  1784; 
Peace  treaty  with  England  ratified; 
cession  of  Virginia's  western  lands  ac- 
cepted. General  Washington,  given  an 
audience  in  Congress  so  that  he  might 
resign  his  commission,  was  honored  with 
"an  elegant  public  dinner"  and  ball,  and 
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after  the  customary  13  toasts  and  the  dis- 
charge of  13  cannon,  George  Washing- 
ton retired,  as  he  said,  "from  the  great 
theatre  of  action"  and  took  "my  leave  of 
all  the  employments  of  public  life." 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  No- 
vember 20,  1784,  to  November  23.  1785; 
Scat  of  government  moved  to  New  York 
City;  land  ordinance  adopted  as  founda- 
tion of  wjstern  land  policy;  cession  of 
Massachusetts'  western  lands  accepted; 
commissioners  appointed  to  proceed  to 
western  settlements  of  Kaskaskies  and 
Illinois  to  preserve  order  and  good  gov- 
ernment. 

Jc'hn  Hancock,  of  Massachusetts,  No- 
vember 23.  1785,  to  June  5.  1786:  Delin- 
quent States  urged  to  pay  Confederacy's 
requisitions  for  money. 

Nathaniel  Oorham,  of  Ma.^sachu.'^etts, 
June  6,  1788,  to  February  21.  1787:  Ces- 
sion of  Connecticut's  western  lands  ac- 
ce;led. 

Arthur  St.  Clair,  of  Pennsylvania,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1787,  to  January  22.  1788:  Con- 
vention authorized  to  render  the  Federal 
charter  "adequate  to  the  exigencif^s  of 
government  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union";  Northwest  Ordinance  adopted 
for  the  goverrmient  of  the  territories; 
cession  of  South  Carohna's  western  lands 
accepted;  report  received  from  constitu- 
tional convention  and  transmitted  to 
State  legislatures. 

Cyrus  Griffin,  of  Virginia,  January  22, 
1788,  to  March  4,  1789:  Resolutions 
adopted  to  make  the  new  constitutional 
Government  effective,  set  the  date  for  the 
States  to  appoint  electors  who  were  to 
choo.se  a  President,  and  provide  for  New 
York  City  as  the  Nation's  capital.  (For 
the  final  6  months  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  the  countiT  was  without 
any  national  Government,  attendance  at 
Congress  having  so  run  down  that  after 
October  21,  1788,  Congress  did  not  try 
to  meet.) 

SOMEEODT  SOME  DAT  OUGHT  TO  WRITE  AN  AMER- 
ICAN   HISTORT    WITH    A    PROPER    PERSPECnVI 

For  the  8  years  in  which  the  founding 
fathers,  quite  differently  from  acting  by 
inspiration  alone  to  produce  the  great 
Constitution  which  has  stood  for  154 
years  while  governments  have  ri.sen  and 
fallen  all  over  the  world  scene,  actually 
struggled,  like  typical  human  beings — 
with  wisdom  and  with  bad  judgment 
both  with  foresight  and  eventually  with 
hindsight,  in  error  and  in  truth— to  es- 
tablish a  lasting  national  Government, 


Navy  Day  Address  by  Admiral  Ernest  J. 
King 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdau.  November  2  Ueoislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  25) ,  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Navy  Day 


address  delivered  by  Admiral  Ernest  J. 
King,  United  States  Navy,  commander 
In  chief.  United  States  Fleet,  and  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  October  27,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Schrlcker,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  It  Is  rea.scnable  to  assume 
th.^t  you  who  compose  this  audUnce  are 
here  primarily  because  of  your  Interest  In  the 
Navy — which  gives  us  at  least  one  Interest  In 
common.  We  also  have  In  common  the  fact 
that  we  all  pay  taxes  to  support  the  Navy 
as  one  of  the  es-sentlal  functions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Ill  addlUon,  we  share  the  common 
conviction  that  while  there  Is  life  In  our 
cwn  bodies  and  In  those  of  our  children  this 
country  Fhall  remain  strong  and  free  to 
choose  Us  own  way  of  life  and  Its  own  form 
cf  government — against  all  comers. 

These  Navy  Day  meetings  go  a  long  way 
to  remind  the  sailors,  murines,  and  coast 
guard.-mcn,  as  well  as  their  femlnluc  ccuu- 
teiparts  In  the  naval  services,  that  you  are 
Interested  In  them,  that  you  are  back  of  them, 
and  that  ycu  are  proud  of  them. 

Navy  Duy  has  grown  In  Importance  and 
public  favor  until  today,  oa  Its  tweuty-flibt 
birthday.  October  27  Is  recognized  through- 
out the  whole  country  as  the  occasion  on 
which  all  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  may 
Join  in  demonstrating  their  interest  in  the 
continuing  welfare  of  the  Navy  as  a  fightiug 
force. 

The  Navy  League  had  its  beginning  in  the 
days  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  but  dur- 
ing the  great  majority  of  its  life  it  has  been 
a  peacetime  organization.  It  has,  during 
those  years,  frequently  stood  alone  in  its  be- 
lief that  the  maintenance  of  world  peace 
could  be  more  certainly  assured  by  the  co- 
incident maintenance  of  a  strong  United 
States  Navy.  For  the  20  years  following  1918 
we,  along  with  many  other  nations,  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  unreality  and  unwillingness 
t'^  contemplate  the  possibility  of  war.  Dur- 
ing that  long  period  when  the  stock  market, 
the  depression,  and  the  repeal  of  prohibi- 
tion were  occupying  the  minds  of  so  many 
citizens,  and  when  it  was  fashionable  to  be- 
lieve that  other  countries  would  gladly  fol- 
low our  example  of  disarming  ourselves — 
then  it  was  that  the  Navy  League  fought  al- 
most single-handed  to  bring  our  thinking 
back  to  reality. 

Those  theorists  who  p.ofessed  to  believe 
that  peace  ccu!d  be  assured  by  disarmament 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  significant  fact 
that  October  27  is  the  birthday  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  is  credited  with  that  trench- 
ant remark,  which  it  behooves  us  never  to 
forget    for    the    future — "Speak    softly,    but 

i    carry  a  big  stick." 

j  For  the  time  being,  the  normal  way  of 
living  of  all  Americans  Is  suffering  inter- 
ruption. I  need  rehearse  neither  the  back- 
ground nor  the  details  of  the  war  now  in 
progress,  but  I  do  feel  that  some  sort  cf 
pronouncement  as  to  its  progress  is  ex- 
pected of  me.  When  I  Epeak  of  the  Navy, 
remember  that  I  include  the  Marine  Coips 
and  he  Coast  Guard.  I  therefore  offer  this 
th  ught,  wilier  is  based  on  some  of  my 
firmest  convictions:  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Navy — as  representative  Americans — 
have  no  lack  o.  confidence  In  their  ability 
to  deal  with  the  enemy  on  anywhere  near 
equal  terms.  At  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  those  terms  were 
decidedly  unequal  and  in  favor  of  the  enemy. 
Not  being  a  warlike  nation,  we  had  not  un- 
dertaken to  maintain  a  large  Military  cr 
Naval  EstabliJbhment,  and  we  had  not,  like 
our  enemies,  been  at  war  prevlotisly.  Thus 
we  did  not  have  the  seasoning  that  comes 
only  with  action. 


This  Is  a  day  and  age  of  apecialiaation,  and 
it  is  duly  exemplified  In  the  armed  forces — 
In  the  Navy,  In  surface  vcsaeU,  aircraft,  aub- 
marines.  and  In  amphlbloua  forces;  In  the 
Army,  In  the  ground  forces,  the  armoied 
forces,  the  parachute  troops,  and  the  air 
force. 

This  Is  a  day  of  mechanlratlon — when  we 
look  E<-)  largely  to  machines  to  enable  us  to 
win  our  battles — and  to  live  our  lives.  But 
we  mu-'t  not  fail  to  realise  that  machines 
are  as  nothing  without  the  men  who  man 
tbem  and  give  them  life.  War  I-  forc^— 
force  to  the  utmost — force  lo  hiake  the  enemy 
yield  to  our  own  wlU— to  yield  becr.use  they 
se.  their  comrades  klUed  and  wounded— to 
yield  because  thel.  own  will  to  fight  Is  broken. 
War  is  men  against  men— mechanized  war 
is  still  men  azainst  men.  Machines  are 
mere  m.isses  of  Inert  meui  without  the 
men  who  man  them. 

When  1  came  into  the  Navy,  from  your 
nelfrhlxirlng  State  of  Ohio,  some  forty -odd 
years  ago.  we  had  already  long  reached  the 
period  when  It  was  a  common  saying:  "Tlie 
days  of  J(  hn  Paul  Jones  were  the  days  <>l 
wooden  ships  and  Iron  men;  now  we  have 
iron  ships  '■ 

But  the  records  of  this  war  show  clearly 
that  the  days  of  "Iron  men"  have  been  re- 
vived. If  Indeed  ihey  ever  passed.  Who  are 
these  "iron  men"  of  today?  They  are  your 
friends  and  neighbors,  yours  sons  and  rela- 
tives— for  the  Navy  Is  made  up  of  a  croes- 
sectlon  of  our  own  people  from  all  paru  of 
this  country — city,  town,  village,  and  farm— 
and  from  every  walk  of  life — the  professions, 
the  factories,  the  stores,  the  trades,  and  agri- 
culture. 

Indiana  has  her  representative*  in  high 
places  in  the  Navy — amoug  them  Admiral  In- 
gersoll,  of  La  Porte,  who  la  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet;  Vice  Admiral 
Cook,  of  Evansville,  commands  in  the  Carib- 
bean; Vice  Admiral  Spruance,  of  Indian- 
apolis, commands  in  the  Central  Pacific;  Vice 
Admiral  Ingram,  of  Jefferson ville.  Is  doing  a 
sterling  Job  in  the  South  Atlantic;  Rear  Ad- 
mirals Farber,  of  Frankfort,  and  Good,  of 
Warren,  are  in  key  Jobs  under  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations:  Major  General  Rockey,  of 
Columbia  City,  is  assistant  commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  Rear  Admiral  Norman 
Scott,  of  Indlana(>olis,  was  killed  in  action  In 
the  Solomon  Islands  area. 

We  cannot  have  a  war  without  loss  of  life, 
but  we  can  see  to  It  that  our  sons  and 
brothers,  hubands  and  fathers  do  not  die  la 
vain.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  two 
means :  ( 1 )  By  making  the  Germans  and  the 
Japanese  pay  so  dearly  for  this  war  that  they 
Will  never  start  another;  and  (2)  by  keeping 
ourselves  so  strong  after  the  war  that  no 
one  Will  want  to  challenge  us.  These  are 
harsh  words  for  peace-loving  Americans  to 
use.  but  they  are  the  only  language  our 
enemies  will  ever  understand. 

You  will  appreciate,  I  am  svire,  that  I  do 
not  overlook  the  Immwise  value  cf  the  sup- 
port we  have  received  from  the  Nation,  the 
Congress,  and  the  builders  of  ships,  guns,  and 
aircraft  when  I  say  that  my  greatest  pride 
is  in  the  fighting  personnel  of  the  Navy. 
No  body  of  men  has  ever  shown  greater 
courage  and  daring  In  the  face  of  great  odda 
than  the  Navy  in  tlie  early  days  of  this  war. 
From  the  pre-war  dangers  of  escorting  mer- 
chant ships  across  the  Atlantic  right  down  to 
the  Battle  of  Midway  the  Navy  was  fighting 
with  its  back  against  the  wall.  You  all  know 
the  many  stories  of  Individual  heroism  that 
have  characterized  the  actions  of  officers  and 
men  of  the  Navy  In  combat;  stories  of  selfless- 
ness and  devotion  to  duty  that  have  added 
new  luster  to  the  glorious  traditions  of  the 
naval  services. 

Action  reports  In  recent  months  and  weeks 
have  been  no  less  stirring  than  thoee  of  the 
early  days.  They  show  that  In  barely  2  years 
more  than  2,000,000  citizens  have  become  the 
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men  of  the  world's  finest  navy — your  navy. 
Th:«  I?  something  In  which  all  of  us  can  take 
pr;c!e  Never  before  has  so  large  a  group  of 
men  been  trained  in  new  and  exacting  duties 
In  .«>•  iiiort  a  time 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  personnel, 
I  wiih  to  say  a  word  of  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  womrn  who  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  nearly  60,000  men  In  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corp*,  and  Coa^t  Guard  to  be  used  in 
combat  aieas  These  WAVES.  MAT.IKES.  and 
SPARS,  by  their  Intelligence,  industry,  and 
Wiilingntss.  havp  mad?  themselves  indis- 
pensable to  the  naval  service  in  time  of  war. 
The  Navy  is  prcud  of  them 

Our  strategic  plans  f  r  the  Pacific  need 
net  be  d.sclosed  in  order  to  give  you  the 
general  picture  of  the  Navy's  part  in  the 
war  I  can  tell  you  that  we  plan  to  follow 
the  Japs  very  closely  on  their  return  trip  to 
Japan  In  lact,  we  propose  to  spet1  them 
on  their  way  We  will  strike  fiercely  and 
hard  wherever  we  can  find  the  enemy — 
whether  it  be  on  the  rim  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired empire  or  whe  her  it  be  upon  the 
coasts  of  Japan  proper 

We  are  flghtiiif?  a  tou^ih  and  wily  foe  whose 
disregard  far  his  own  life  is  exceeded  only 
by  his  fanatical  hatred  for  us.  He  is  still 
convinced  that  he  can  wear  us  out,  and  his 
known  long-term  .strategy  i.«  to  keep  us  at 
arm's  length  from  his  important  concentra- 
tions The  Navy's  Job  is  plainly  outlined. 
We  must  continue,  through  all  means  at  our 
dlspos.il,  to  break  up  his  lines  of  communica- 
tion, to  strtke  his  naval  forces  whenever  we 
can  mak.;  the  opportunity.  Note  that  I  say 
make  the  opportunity. 

The  weight  of  men  and  material  on  our 
■Ide  is  steadily  mounting  and  the  eventual 
outcome  U  certain.  We  must  not.  however, 
relax  for  a  moment  la  our  efforts.  Every 
minute  lost  In  pressing  home  cur  attacks 
may  add  a  morth  to  toe  length  of  the  war 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  Navy  and  the 
Army,  but  applies  eruiUy  to  all  civilians  en- 
gaged in  any  sort  of  v.ar  production,  food 
production,  ard  the  prt)duc'lon  of  raw  ma- 
terials. This  is  trvily  a  people  s  war  in  which 
we  as  a  Nation,  not  Just  as  an  Army  and 
Navy,  are  fighting  the  Japanese  and  German 
people 

The  12  months  that  have  passed  since  the 
last  celebration  of  Navy  Day  have  been  among 
the  mi  8t  eventful  in  the  history  of  cur  coun- 
try. In  October  of  last  year,  the  invaaion  of 
Europe  wrs.  for  fiie  general  public,  a  mat- 
ter of  spcrulatioii  "Tcday,  aa  we  celebrate 
Amertca's  tecond  Navy  Day  at  war,  the  Inva- 
sion of  Hitler 'M  *U'>r.%Uoia  la  un<}er  way  The 
Bvccemn  o^  the  Marl  U'bMU  agatnat  oar 
i^Pinn^  iuve  been  radiCAily  d:niin.«hed  ar.d 
Italy  tMM  )nin«d  th«  battl*  a((alR<:'  naxi-tom. 
In  the  Pafiflr.  »«■  have  itntrl  iht  J»pnttt»€ 
bark  tfi  tto^  Itntfitnfm^tlew  Ooirwa  ares,  and 
»•  ha««  liMd*  ih*mt  p»f  a0mt)i  in  mainialn- 
Inf  ^ittnt  ttOfA-mii*  at'fiptt  Utm  Uftm  Ihtttfrn 
Ut  ihn  OHlwrt  lAtartdn  Th#  A*^utto»M»  t/x/, 
hst#  IwvN  ffp«4  utta  ntrw  ttiA  w.  but  btr*U  th* 
iapah#w>,  »t>a  Vt*  Hernrntm.  tUf  utt  iitu  tW' 

tv  ftm»rvmu  ff,a<i*a>«ual  afid  )ti4u*t»i«l 
0i\KMt^S0»  U  dil«  muKti  <t«<lit  Un  o\it  *^L' 
em»te%.  In  July  iffU)  tti«  Navy  r^^ived  6 
uawly  oonatructed  ihi(>«  In  Jun«  \94t  — 
tb«  lai«ac  figures  I  can  reveal  at  preaent'-' 
wa  itcecptad  almost  1.300  vaaaala.  Binca  July 
1940  tha  Navy  ha,«  received  2,300,000  totia  of 
ahipa  and  added  23.000  planes  to  its  air  arm. 
At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  the  Navy  had 
only  6.500  pilots:  today  thera  arc  more  than 
84.000  well-trained  naval  aviators,  many  of 
whom  are  war-experienced  veterans.  Our 
fighter  planes  new  fire  in  1  minute  5  times 
the  we^ht  of  projectiles  their  1940  prede- 
cessors fired:  today  a  battleship's  antiaircraft 
fire  power  Is  many  times  what  it  was  3  years 
•go;  our  torpedo  production  last  month  alone 
equaled  the  production  during  the  whole  of 
World  War  No.  1. 

T'.'.e  United  States  Navy,  during  the  past 
year,  baa  had  many  difficult  tasks  to  perform. 


I  propose  to  bilefly  discuss  three  of  these. 
First,  It  has  been  our  constant  eiidenvor  to 
seek  out  the  enemy  and  fight  him  whenever 
we  could  make  contact,  eit^.er  at  sea  or  at 
his  land  bases:  second,  we  have  had  tu  kfep 
shipping  lanes  open  so  that  supplies  could 
be  carried  to  cur  own  troops,  and  to  v\:x 
allies;  and  third,  we  have  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  transporting  Ameriran  troops  to 
Pacific  outposts,  to  Africa  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  to  our  bases  in  the  BrU.sh  I.-k.-;. 

As  for  the  flrsr,  objettlve,  I  can  report  today 
that  up  to  October  1  our  submarines  alcne 
had  accounted  for  313  Japanes--  ships,  in- 
cluding 24  troop  transports- -many  of  them 
loaded — and  62  combat  vessel.*.  Our  ships 
and  carrier-based  planes  have  destroyed  more 
than  one-third  the  total  merchant  tci'.nace 
Japan  had  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
guns  of  our  warships  have  wrecked  r.umcr-^ 
ous  Jap  shore  installations,  our  fighting 
planes  have  irflicted  plane  lo^£?s  en  the 
Japanese  at  a  ratio  in  excess  of  4  to  1 

In  fulfilling  the  second  objective,  t'.iat  of 
carrying  supplh'S  to  our  allies,  the  Navy  ha-, 
guarded  mere  than  $3,000,000,000  wonh  of 
food  and  war  materials  to  Ru.spla  alune. 
From  May  through  Augutt  this  year  the  Na\y 
escorted  ricre  than  4,000  United  Nations 
ship-;  across  the  Atlantic  with  losses  from 
enemy  submarines  and  planes  of  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent.  Incidentally,  we  have 
been  able  to  seek  cut  and  to  "kill'  an  im- 
posing number  of  Axis  U-boats. 

In  carrying  (5ut  the  third  cbject;\c  the 
current  invasion  of  Hitler's  so-ccllcd  inipieg- 
nr.ble  continent,  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  soldiers  who  have  been 
safely  transported  to  European  and  African 
battle  areas  is  convincing  proof  that  our  con- 
voy system  has  been  succe.ssful.  No  less  im- 
portant has  beea  the  transport  and  guarding 
of  troops  and  supplies  in  the  P:',clfic  theater 

Tlie  landings  on  Sicily  constiiuted  the 
greatest  naval  Invasion  in  hi3trry.  It  was 
not  accompllsheo  without  losses.  During 
the  first  12  hours  of  that  opcratirn.  in  wliich 
we  shared  equal  respcnsibllity  with  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,  naval  losses  were  greater  than  thos^e 
of  the  other  brfinches  of  the  armed  services 
taking  part.  These  operacions  employed  a 
large  force  of  landing  craft,  many  of  whicli 
were  commanded  by  young  offlcrs  wlio  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  had  been  law- 
yers, engineers,  inst^rancc  salesmen  or  even 
students  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
some  no  doubt  from  the  city  of  Indianapolis 
Under  this  bapil^m  of  fire  they  showed  the 
typical  coolness  that  ha«  carrird  other  Amer- 
icana vlctortcuii  tnrough  battles  sinre  tj,*; 
days  of  Perry,  Lawrence.  Decatur,  and  f-AX' 
raifUt  Tntj  fot  the  Army  ther"  on  tirr,«» 
•nd  landed  tbrr  earifoe*  '.'.  m*»n  »f.d  ^ty,,p- 
mmi  wtittf  r»rrvlr»u  'n  a  cmtir. >ii,n  f »  ■' 
a<a;r>*f  th*  lar,.1  arid  air  1'/t>»*  t/l  «  rsj.«r,> 

Ail  fi»»»i  '^t»it*rtf»  nr'  )//»ff'  'ip^n^imf, 
that  la  all  »ft\i«  and  all  tirnt>^h»*  »)*  m,- 
pUtfMt  um*^***^  Vmif  and  o-itrnw/ik  >*  •'.« 
iM*(«  *H  the  Niivf'f  niHutm  a/n^^ium    ii  i* 

tM  Navy*  aim  U*  aiMlta  Um  munui  at  aoy 
givafi  ^/|nl  ivHli  all  itrnut  ttiat  i:*n  ^m  Ut<)<t^_u* 
Ui  \m*r.  ayrM;|jr</t)ix«4  «i«d  c'o</idi(iM«.«<l  Ui 
ovi^rwtM'imutg  aaattult.  Un4«rrat«iid>n|{  und 
compr«h«nak)n  by  thosa  who  huiidle  any  artu 
or  we«poti,  ui  tha  problem*  ot  thote  wtio 
handle  other  naval  com[K)uenti,  logfihei 
With  some  knowledga  of  the  Umitatioub  and 
capabilities  of  luch  component.s,  it,  an  e^aen• 
tial  part  of  na\'al  training. 

It  18  the  particular  business  of  the  N»vy 
to  gain  and  to  keep  control  of  the  seas  for  the 
support  and  execution  of  our  nalional  poli- 
cies. In  this  task  we  have  employed  and 
shall  continue  to  employ  every  weapon 
available.  The  requirements  of  the  particu- 
lar  mission  will  dictate  hew  many  and  what 
types  of  weapons  shall  be  used  a-.d  in  what 
proportion.  But  in  whatever  proportions 
they  may  be  combined,  it  shall  ever  be  the 
Navy's  doctrine  that  they  work  as  a  team, 
each  of  whose  members  undci stands  the  pait 


played  by  the  others.  One  (or  all- — and  all 
tor  one. 

By  this  Integration  ui  all  our  fighting  arms 
in  one  competently  directed,  flexible,  fighi.ng 
oreatuTiation.  we  have  attained  success  to 
date  By  the  same  means — integration— we 
.■'hall  go  forward,  playing  our  part  in  "he 
realization  of  the  inevitable  victory. 

We  arc  fightiUK  the  hardest  war  this  Nation 
has  ever  been  called  upon  to  fight.  It  is  not 
yet  won.  in  spite  of  all  the  ships  we  have 
sunk  and  all  the  ships  we  have  built  and  all 
the  men  we  have  trained.  Certainly  there 
v,iil  be  more  "tloud,  swea*,  and  tears"  ancad 
for  all  of  us  for  some  tim?  to  come  for  there 
is  no  cheap  way  to  victory.  We  cannot  sit 
ba.k  and  wait  for  Inventions  or  miracles  to 
win  the  war  for  us  for  wars  are  not  won  that 
way. 

Ever  sir.Cf  'he  day  that  cave  men  discovered 
they  could  di.^pr^e  of  their  opponents  more 
expcditiou.sly  with  stones  or  clubs  than  with 
bare  hands,  warfare  has  become  increasingly 
complex  Every  war  in  history  has  brought 
forth  new  developments  to  b?  countered  by 
other  develcpmentF,  and  this  war  is  only  dif- 
ferent from  previotis  ones  in  the  increasing 
number  and  •.•oinplexity  of  new  weapons  and 
the  improvements  of  old  weapons  that  it  has 
been  neces.sary  to  develop  It  has  teen  im- 
pressed upon  UK  that  in  order  to  strike  hard- 
est and  moi-t  effectively  against  the  enemy  we 
mu>t  have  battleships,  cruisers,  carriers,  air- 
craft, destroyers,  submarines,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  type  ve.'-'sels. 

There  mu.'-t  be  a  perfectly  coordinated  team 
for  one  is  less  effective  without  the  other  and 
iP-Oot  naval  t  peratlciis  are  multiple  type  op- 
erations. We.  m  the  Navy  realize  full  well 
what  the  late  Kuute  Rockne  meant  when  he 
said,  '  \'cu  may  be  the  best  ball  carrier  in  the 
countiy  or  the  best  player  or  kicker,  but  if 
you  can't  block  you  can't  play  on  my  team." 

We  are  gams  to  need  all  the  team  play  we 
are  capable  of  developing,  for  we  in  the  Nnvy 
are  determined  that  the  year  ahead  shall  be 
reco.'-dcd  as  •Qur  year  of  attack."  Nothing 
in  past  history  can  be  used  as  a  compariffou 
with  what  i.s  to  cume,  for  nothing  has  tal:?n 
place  m  the  past  that  can  equal  the  megiii- 
tude  and  the  intensity  of  effort  which  must 
be  expended  to  gain  victory. 

Ycu  pci„pU-  here  in  Indianapolis  and  '.he 
people  of  lias  State  have  given  our  Navy 
splendid  backing,  both  in  men  and  materials 
of  war  N'j*  that  you  and  the  millions  of 
"■(♦her  ritizf  ns  of  our  country  are  giving  us  .he 
sh.ps.  th*  planes,  and  the  other  Implements 
of  war  w^  In  the  N-ivy  aie  not  only  confident 
of  viru.ry.  but  wr  ar*?  determined  that  the 
i>i^n*  <,t  r,  IT  fj.f-n.irn  shall  sp*'ed,ly  M  ac- 
f '  mpl,»h"J 

Your   N»v7  *'iU   r.o«    f;.)!    yf,-i 

W»  t,rt'/»   }!<«•   b"ir'jn   U)  nnf," 

1  tiuy  n  p'/«'-'f  p«  for  my  tf-ny  |;,.y  j-  "h 
id  y<rj. 

K'/*  f  »•)»-/•  /|o.»*  ><»««»»*J!t,  !/**»(  'mtUmn 
•>,  »»/«i  »»>>  II*  '».»  U»vy   ti*"im*m  H  »•  Hl»vv  Vny, 

\  W/'o/j  i,.,(  \.if,-  I'lu  iUM,%  tuf  'HiM  tnt,. 
ti^t.\  M,i>>   «>»*  «»vy  /'>im*ut«r«  xumst  ett»«t 

u    <n<-    Am,/     w.ih    wi.'ntt   wo    W(//l(   cUn^iy 
(ni'/ij(<h«jui    luo   *oiUJ  tt^ainat  our  tommou 

»nfln'.fe 

tvidrii.f  ut  th*  ftitiernity  tin^t  in  a  real 
I'iKl  powerful  loice  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  l.!iuteU  Stales  is  cuiiveytd  by  these  ':wo 
leiiers: 

War  Lepabtment, 

Oftice  ok  the  Chief  or  Staff, 

Octuber  26,  1943. 

DK\n  KiN'c:  I  wish  to  go  beyond  the  cus- 
tomarv  formal  greptiiigs  of  Navy  Day  this 
yci:r  to  express  to  you  the  grateful  apprecla- 
t:on  of  2.000.000  and  more  soldiers  now  In 
far  combat  zones,  and  their  families  at  home, 
for  the  suptrb  protective  convoying  of  the 
Navy. 

C.-cperatijn  between  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  has  made  po.^s.b'.e  the  great  successes 
uf  the  pait  \car.     My   coujiatu'ntions  go  to 


you  and  the  sailors  of  the  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
success  of  the  hazaidous  amphibious  opera- 
tions of  the  past  year. 

I   salute   the   m.ost    powerful    Navy    in    the 
wcr'.d  with  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the 
entire  Army,  air  and  ground. 
Faithfully  yours, 

O.  C.  Marshall. 


Navy  Department.  -s 

HeadquaFiTeiis  of  Commander 
IN  Chief,  United  States  Flett, 

October  26.  1943. 
Dear  Mar';h.all:  I  have  your  kind  letter 
with  its  Navy  Day  greetings,  and  particularly 
appreciate,  an  behalf  of  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guaid,  the  special  character  of  the 
message  you  conv<"y  in  the  name  of  the  en- 
tire Army,  air  and  ground 

The  cooperation  between  the  Army  and 
Navy,  which  you  speak  of  as  making  possible 
the  sifccesses  of  the  pa^t  year,  will  serve  to 
make  known  to  cur  friends  and  to  cur  ene- 
mies, that  we.  tl  e  Army  and  Navy,  tctether 
and  forever,  are  united  in  the  service  of  o'or 
flag  and  our  country. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  J.  King. 


Navy  Day  Address 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VMRPvEN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Novcinber  2,  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OHD,  I  include  the  foUowirii  Navy  Day 
acdress  by  Rear  Admiral  Rancpll  Ja- 
cobs. United  Slates  Navy,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  at  Chicago.  111.,  October 
27.  1S13; 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  1?  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  with  y.-;u  rn  N.tvv  D.'-y.  m  the  center 
Of  a  region  so  Impf'tar.t  to  the  Navy's  growth 
and  continuing  ^Mcce^^t 

Under  the  auspices  cf  the  Navy  League,  we 
relebrate  today  the  genesis  cf  our  Navy  In 
1773  Ve'.  thiH  is  n'  ♦  re-iily  a  reletiatl'  n  It 
i%  ra»h»-T  a  r^d  d.ci'ior;  to  'i  e  p'l.p*  "  for 
wM'^h  'he  Urii*'"1  fl^»i»'«  N^vy  «■»•  »-««»bl!«h*d 

In  y^ar«  p'-*'  tf.»  W'i'Ioti  h^«  p^**!  !♦#  r*-- 
tp'f:'*  Ui  tr»»-  Kit  J  >ir»d  «  i,^rf,if  '.1t^*^r  a  l 
»«.en  wh  7  n*  «  xi'ii  •».  ,t  l.ve«  in  ')»t  •f-riA- 
of  •>,«-, r  t'ijtt'j:  y,  '-M  »r»  tif»»e  M  ««f.  ll»e»* 
tn^  t,f  it',Z.K  t.n  }>'/'/  t/^y  f>k*  'ill  *tde<J  tfi**t)' 
If.jj  UI  tji   -',  iiifyt  -tfi  iU  '  'it  <T*'»-ff»;fi»«S'  ft  ♦', 

0t,i,f  timt 

t'J'lt  «»♦>  »/.'J>  t  i«  II,*  \.tlrf*  <t,*  fM.*' 
^.f  ff»l'.b»,.»,  t»,t  »/*tt  (/|ti.!/t/a/t  fef»d  M*< 
li.MOfi^'J    1(1    U,r    »,,*''.»>   oj    '!.<    »otltJ       \n   ll»* 

fitiot>i  <(  Vk4r,  u«*  tJiiiitd  i»<b<c*  tii»*  i/Uiii 
tik  Niivy  ii»'i>  t;,«  fcituu-ei  u;u-itir  ^owt»  on 
tarth  If  a  t'.'M'  Ik  dAiirff^d  only  i.y  t.,e  tiz*  cf 
tile  tauk  wliuh  cvt.fron's  it. 

The  giCAih  of  ll.e  Navy  in  the  laH  3  yeai* 
hat)  no  patallel  in  iU6tciy  In  the  3  years 
bet'A-cen  July  i,  19-10.  and  July  1,  lBi3.  there 
were  completed  15.376  new  shipti  ot  all  type--, 
a^'giegating  '2.200.000  di.spiacement  tons. 
This  new  conilruciicn  compnied  the  fol- 
lowing: 23,C00  planes,  333  combatant  ves- 
Ecls,  1.274  mine  craft  and  patrol  craft,  151 
auxiliaries.  654  yard  and  district  craft,  and 
12.964  landing  cnift. 

These  ships  and  planes  were  built  with  re- 
markable speed  and  with  great  economy  of 
man-hours.  The  45.000-ton  battleship  New 
Jersey  was  built  in  33  months,  as  compared 
to  the  45  months  requutd  to  build  the  35,- 
000-lon  Yfa&hingion. 


Many  such  instances  of  constant  speeding 
up  of  our  shipbuilding  program  could  be 
cited.  In  total,  they  mean  that,  for  ex- 
ample, we  were  able  to  build  in  the  juonth 
of  June  alone,  this  year,  approximately  as 
many  vessels  as  were  completed  In  the  first 
18  months  of  the  defense  program.  In  air- 
craft, in  ordnance,  and  in  facilities,  the  same 
kind  of  progress  has  been  made. 

As  you  can  imagine,  such  phenomenal 
growth  cf  our  Navy  in  ships,  equipment,  and 
facilities  has  necessitated  a  corresponding 
grovvh  in  personnel.  Tl^e  total  cf  naval 
personnel  on  active  duty  increased  mere  than 
13  times  between  July  1,  1940.  and  September 
1,  1943.  Compared  to  161.000  3  years  ago  we 
now  have  In  total  personnel.  Including  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men,  well  over  2.000.000 
on  active  duty  This  Is  4  times  the  maxi- 
mum strength  of  the  Navy  In  the  last  war. 

Included  in  the  total  of  2,000,030  are  the 
WAVES,  which  have  grown  to  approximately 
38.0C0  since  its  inception  in  July  1942.  By 
ccmparison.  the  Navy  had  11,275  yeoman- 
ettes  in  the  last  war. 

The  WAVES  have  proved  lnvaiu'>ble  to  the 
Navy.  Tliey  have  attracted  the  finest  type 
of  young  Am?iican  womanhood.  They  are 
a  decided  credit  to  the  service.  Both  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  cf  the  WAVES  are 
serving  a  higMy  Important  purpose  In  Ink- 
ing over  certain  duties,  thereby  relensmq 
m'-n  for  front  line  service.  They  are  drirg 
these  Jobs  efficiently  and  well.  We  iicpe 
ih-tt  many  more  will  join  their  ranks,  thus 
releasing  even  larger  cumbers  of  men  fur  sea 
du:y. 

This  growth  in  naval  personnel  bas  called 
for  tr?mendnt's  expansion  and  dpvel'^pm'-nt 
cf  fccihties  for  tralnlne  the  men  and  women 
who  have  entered  the  naval  service  since  the 
cir.?rRency  began. 

It  is  the  reEponsibility  of  the  Bureau  cf 
Naval  Pir'nrn-l  t-^  condtict  the  programs  of 
ualning  and  off-duty  education  aulhcrucd 
fir  all  na\al  perscnncl  In  th:s  activity  vse 
have  heen  fortunate  that  the  educaticnnl  1:-- 
stitutiC!;';  c!  the  country  have  come  forward 
with  s".:ch  <renerous  prcvsion  of  their  facili- 
tics  for  this  important  work.  To  these  instl- 
tut  ens  v.ill  fo  r.o  small  share  of  credit  lor 
the  winning  of  the  war  Thev  aie  m.a'iin;: 
pcbsible  the  rap.d  and  thcrough  training  cf 
thousanfN  cf  m.en  and  wc  men  for  both  the 
Amy  and  Navy 

A»  the  cutset  I  .'.r.li  I  wa«  heppy  to  ta>:e 
part  In  this  Nsvy  Day  observance  in  a  region 
BO  irr.por'.  n'  t^  tl.r  cntinune  growth  >nd 
iucce<«  ct  the  Navy  I  meant  just  that,  f'r 
l»ere  m  'he  M.6d>  West  a  »*r>  iiub?t^i,tl!<l 
fontrjbutif  n  »)«  tx^ine  xr.ade  X^  »h*  d'-ve'./p- 
nfui  (,1  our  Whole  Nival  ZAVthi.ntnt^nV-'.n 
'h,;?rjl  <!  m  in  rr.?,n':ffir'ijr'.f)i;,  in  rf-ru:'- 
fT»>,*    sfVJ  »n  f-.fi.T'nt     Tsfrrn  mr*  »♦*•**  In 

f>t  •   p«'f    ffl   'N*    'f-lf    tl    fi**?*    fOTf»»    *ri    *■«'(- 

rr>ft<*.-i  '■■'I*  ffunf'*^  "f   i^tT  ut/il  n,lf<f^^  r»»v»i 

p*f »'.      tr-  ' 

tu  n,  «  it-v.ifi,  Hi-"  >f«  nj'/^ii*  '4  t/^ti*' 

*f,'1  i»(, ('.•/«'«>■«  /»y/J,«,'*»  fi«  (f»  I).*  ft  •'•>  « 
•ttt'  «f»il.-*'i  iK'rnttfh        Wo    l»(Hr«t»f*f»(  tUii- f*' 

•t'V  Um  ot,*  i4  t».*  iuHt  H««*»»  W4*»f*«  wd' 

»M(>(fMrft  •    ^U'mAu,    a    U*fU\    |<*4b*:f*«    Omt^m' 

'ifoiit.nif  Lofpto  uiitl,  iif*4  MMl-<^ai  aitd  d«f>f<tl 
t'ucirl.t*  pu'fcui»»u  thtif  <ourt*s  mAm  Ui-* 
Nil'. >  r  .lifgf  pr'i««sm.  V  12  The  Univertify 
of  Chi'ppo  ic  ccoperntlnp  In  offlcar  trslnini/ 
for  the  Women  •  IU***rT#.  oOcer  technical 
trftlninH  service  school  trhlnln?  for  enilsted 
perton::el,  and  also  has  medical  and  denial 
students  studying  urider  the  Navy  collt-ge 
program.  The  University  of  Illinois,  Loyola 
University,  and  others  are  cooperating. 

Nearby  is  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Sfition  where  thousands  of  enlisted  men  are 
pursuing  a  variety  of  training  programs  to 
fit  them  for  duty  In  accordance  with  needs 
of  the  service.  This  training  station  has  a 
capacity  of  approximately  75.000. 

In  the  other  States  of  this  region,  as  In 
every  part  of  the  country,  the  same  coopera- 
tion is  being  given  by  colleges  and  universi- 
ties—the  University  of  Indiana.  Marquette 


University,  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  mention  a  few.  There  are  many, 
many  others. 

Near  these  Institutions  the  people  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  men  In  the  uniform  of 
the  Navy  about  the  atreeta.  Although  they 
have  beoome  a  familiar  sight.  I  wonder 
whether  you  reallK»  that  they  form  a  con- 
stantly changing  picture.  The  uniforms  are 
the  same — the  men  are  not.  They  are  with 
you  for  a  sliort  time,  then  they  move  along 
to  take  their  places  on  the  tiattle  fronts  of 
the  world. 

Tlunk  for  a  moment  not  of  the  boys  you 
saw  today  but  of  those  you  saw  a  few  months 
or  even  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  are  on  our 
fithtine  ships,  a  part  of  the  great  organiza- 
tion which  la  the  Navy,  patrolling  the  sea 
lanes,  seeking  and  accepting  battle  with 
enemy  fleets,  convoying  thousands  cf  mer- 
chant ships  to  supply  the  needs  of  our  armed 
forces  abroad,  participating  In  the  bold  In- 
vasion of  enemy  territory. 

Mo  t  of  thcae  men  are  not  of  the  old-line, 
Re:::ular  Navy.  By  far  the  great  majority  of 
officers  and  men  in  the  Navy  today  are  the 
Reserves — thote  who  are  In  It  because  we  are 
at  war  and  ttecause  they  chose  this  particular 
service  In  which  to  do  their  part.  They  are 
Intelligent,  eager  to  learn,  and  In  deadly 
earnest  atxjut  doir^  their  duty.  And  they  are 
giving  an  exceptionally  fine  account  of  them- 
selves. 

Our  records  contain  thousands  of  entries 
coi.cerniug  commendations,  citations,  and 
decorations  awarded  to  the  officers  and  men 
cf  this  "land  lubber  navy"— these  boy  who 
came  off  the  prairie  farms  and  out  of  the 
factories  and  Eh?ps  and  cfBces  of  the  Middle 
Vv'os; .  T'ne  records  likewUe.  I  must  add.  sliow 
the  numbers  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
the  performance  cf  their  duty. 

Such  men  took  part  In  the  tnveslcn  of 
Sic  ly— the  greatest  undertaking  of  Its  kind 
in  military  h!8toi-y.  A  war  correspondent 
coverint;  that  operation  aboard  a  naval  vessel 
wrote  of  Its  crew:  "After  b»lng  with  them 
through  this  operation,  I  must  say  my  re- 
spect for  the  Navy  is  great.  The  personnel 
for  this  trreat  task  had  to  be  built  as  quickly 
as  the  fleet  lts!»lf.  Th?re  were  1000  offlcera 
st.iffing  these  new-type  lnva»iun  ships,  and 
less  than  20  of  them  were  Regular  Navy  men. 
The  rest  were  all  eratwhile  civillaus  trained 
almost  overnight  Into  sea  dogs  " 

The  war  correspondonta  lived  with  theae 
men  thro*  gh  the  invasion  experience.  They 
found  out  how  th*v  r"»'*t*d  to  the  prepara- 
tion r.*^rlod  the  hoifr  of  aettlng  «3ll.  the  nf«t 
*-*p^'i»nf  Uii'ier  Are.  th*  a'f'uoun  taali  nt 
pii»;)i')«r  f*"rov<h  Ui  flntoh  t;^  ^f>b  They 
h«!V»  ♦o)^  fh*  *«/iry  tn  wftrd^  tin'l  p*r«or*«  aM 
I  I,'  ^»  t'-'t^yfji  *  la  /«m!iiar  with  ;♦  Arr»*'l- 
/«',*  t>f,  fi#  pTVl  ffl  fh#tf  e^tf «*r« -*^« 
f     tr*     ♦»*    f>»»i'*t    i**h*f     'h*    \fr^n*     1h« 

f-strr.>-f.  «»,*  fft*#f»»•^'*•,  *t*0  *0t**fn0tt-  irfKf 

f»,'««  f<  *>,  »ff»/*'  ♦♦'•«  f»»'*  (•  a  M|f  w»f 
•»,'! » *'rtn(^  irtt*  th*if  hav*  t#t**d  in*  tr  «'n« 
/'  ff*  nnrffii  imn  ft.#y  fcfM/W  Ma  f'alM/*f 
1).*;  I.<iv<r  u  K-tliatu  v>w  cf  Um  *ur  mit4  ll« 

llfijJitlstJi 

I  do  i.o*  mt-nn  that  iiur  flghdi.fr  men  are 
ri'  t  ronftdent  of  the  Onal  lAiUuitnt  t>t  tha 
war  T:iey  are  They  know  that  the  people 
hack  heme  are  giving  them  and  will  continue 
to  give  them  what  they  need  In  shins,  guns. 
Rnd  equipment  to  carry  the  fight  to  a  suc- 
cessful ecncluelcn.  They  ere  sure  of  nur 
power  to  force  victory  But  they  know  that 
there  Is  a  long  and  bloody  road  to  travel  be- 
fore the  final  knockout  la  delivered  to  the 
enemy. 

It  Is  barely  short  of  miraculous  that  the 
Navy  we  possess  today  grew  to  such  slse  from 
Its  pre-war  condition.  It  Is  fortunate.  Indeed, 
that  we  were  able  within  a  few  montha  to 
provide  ourselves  a  fleet  large  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  fight  a  global  war. 

We  acrapped  a  large  part  of  our  Navy  after 
the  Washington  disarmament  conference  of 
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1921.  viben  we  seemed  more  Interested  In  an 
Ideal  than  in  our  own  preservation.  Our 
Ideal  was  to  end  the  naval  building  race,  thus 
further  insuring  peace  for  a  war-torn  world. 
We  prjm:sed  by  treaty  not  to  fortify  island* 
In  the  we">iern  Pacific.  We  voluntarUy 
scrapped  a  substanital  number  of  our  capital 
ahips  then  bulli  and  building.  Later,  at  the 
Geneva  conference  we  sought  to  extend  the 
principle  of  disarmament  to  cruisers,  destroy- 
e.-s  and  submarines,  but  this  move  was 
b:f)Cked  by  Japan  Nevertheless,  we  contin- 
ued to  champion  the  cause,  and  at  the  Lon- 
don conference  of  1930  we  gained  an  extension 
of  the  diaarmament  program,  although  at  the  j 
cost  of  increasing  the  Japanese  ratio  We 
even  went  so  far  as  to  hold  our  own  coustiuc- 
toii  actually  below  the  strength  prescribed 
In  the  program 

Japan  did  not  wait  long  to  show  what  she 
thought  of  Buch  good  faith.  The  Invasion  of 
Manchuria  in  1931  touched  off  the  confla- 
gration which  engulfs  the  world  today. 

The  men  who  are  flghtmg  in  our  new  Navy 
are  determined  that  the  American  people  will 
not  follow  such  a  course  of  altruism  in  the 
future  The  mission  of  the  Navy  is  to  de- 
fend this  Nation,  its  people,  and  its  institu- 
tions, against  aggression.  That  mission  can- 
not be  performed  with  mobilization  blue- 
prints carefully  filed  away  In  Washington. 
It  can  be  performed  only  with  ships,  guns, 
planes,  and  trained  men — a  complete  and 
adequate  naval  establishment — ready  to 
spring  into  action  the  moment  attack  comes 
from  any  quarter. 

But  we  of  the  Navy  must  have  help  In  this. 

There  must  be  a  civilian  organization  out- 
side the  Navy  but  closely  tied  to  it  which 
muat  at  all  times  keep  before  the  Congress 
and  the  people  the  need  for  a  powerful  Navy. 
Such  an  organization  exists  today;  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States. 

I  beseech  you  of  the  Navy  League — build 
•trong  your  organization  so  that  the  needs 
of  your  Navy  may  not  be  neglected. 

When  tbU  war  la  over  It  will  be  the  task  of 
the  etronfeat  nations  to  »ee  that  the  peace  U 
not  broken.  The  United  State*  must  do  Its 
putt  by  maintaining  sufHclent  force  of  arma 
to  make  accreselun  against  us  ot  against  our 
tnleresU  a  most  risky  thing  for  any  other 
nation  to  attempt  The  Navy  u  an  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose.  Let  ue  determine  to 
keep  It  strong  to  du  that  job,  But,  most  lm« 
portant  ot  all.  let  ua  pUdga  the  full  faith 
and  strength  of  America  to  the  Navy  and  all 
of  our  armed  forces  whoae  taak  now  Is  to 
bring  victory  at  the  earliest  possible  hour. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


Down-Trend  of  Gray  Iron  Castinfs  Out- 
put Mag ni&es  Critical  Steel  Shortaf e 


HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tv.esday.  November  2,  1943 

MANPOWEa  PWOBLEMS  AND  SHARPLY  INCREASED 
OPERATING  COSTS  SCRIOUSLT  CURTAIUNC  DION 
CASTINGS  VOLUMI.  THBEATZNINC  OTHSS  WAR 
PRODLCTION  —  WHY  HOLX  OP  CRAT  IRON 
roUNDRY  CASTINGS  FOR  WAR  WAS  "UNAPPRX- 
CIATZO'  BY  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES,  NOT 
PERMITTED  TO  TILL  IN"  IN  PACK  OP  KNOWN 
STEEL  SHORTAGE  —  PROMPT  ACTION  NEEDED 
TODAY  TO  KEEP  THIS  GIANT  OP  SCATTERED  LOCAL 
SMALL  BUSINESS  VNITS  ON  WAR  PRODUCTION 
LINE— ANSWER  TO  CHALLENGE:  HOW  15  THE 
UTTLE  FELLOW  IN  BUSINESS  TO  PROGRESS  AND 
HOLD  HIS  DUE  RECOCNmONT 

Mr.  BOYKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  no 
longer   restricted   military   information 


that  this  Nation,  fighting  an  intense, 
far-flung  war  demanding  steel  and  iron 
in  vast  abundance,  faces  a  large  and 
critical  shortage  of  these  vitally  impor- 
tant materials.  This  shortage  is  not  a 
prospect— it  is  a  grim,  stark-staring  real- 
ity, revealed  by  the  War  Production 
Board  and  known  to  the  public.  It  is  not 
only  a  threat  to  war  production,  but  to  , 
the  reconversion  of  industry  and  jobs  for  j 
returning  soldiers  and  war  workers.  | 

During  the  past  3  months  our  steel  i 
mills  reportedly  ran  steadily  close  to  100 
percent  of  rated  capacity.  Steel  produc- 
tion during  that  period,  however,  was 
some  6  million  tons  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  our  Army,  our  Navy,  our  ship- 
building program,  and  other  war  needs. 
Figured  on  the  annual  tonnage  basis,  our 
steel  shortage  is  staggering  and  chal- 
lenging. This  is  the  same  industry  that 
has  enjoyed  vast  generosities,  exceeding 
a  billion  dollars  in  Government  funds, 
handed  out  to  expand  and  to  modern- 
ize antiquated  iron  and  steel  plant 
facilities. 

OVERWHELMING     STEEL     AND     IRON     PRODUCTION 
NED>ED  TO  TIP  SCALES  OF   WAR  DECISIVELY 

That  this  shortage  arose  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  incredible  to  those  who 
recall  the  famous  Gano  Dun  report  and 
other  bland  assurances  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry that  there  would  be  no  shortage 
of  steel,  assurances  given  so  freely  as  the 
Nation  began  its  production  for  war. 
Today  that  shortage  is  accompanied  by  a 
decline  in  iron-foundry  production — a 
decline  In  the  face  of  a  marked  growth 
of  booked  orders. 

It  Is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server that  steel  and  iron  are  vital  to 
victory  and  that  a  persisting  .shortage  of 
these  materials  stand.i  like  a  moun- 
tain between  victory  and  defeat,  Ix'twrcn 
freedom  and  slavery.  Only  with  on 
abundance  of  iron  and  steel  can  our 
Army  and  Navy  fight  the  way  to  victory 
and  peace.  This  shortaac  Is  c<-rtaln  to 
slow  up  the  drive  of  our  armed  lorcrs 
and  prolong  the  struggle,  at  the  cost  of 
human  suffering. 

The  United  States  .still  produces  more 
steel  than  the  Axis.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, has  a  tremendous  transportation 
advantage.  So  to  tip  the  scales  of  Mars 
definitely  toward  a  swift,  conclusive  vic- 
tory we  must  produce  enough  iron  and 
steel  to  overwhelm  any  enemy  advan- 
tage. 


MANPOWTER     DRAIN.     RISING     COSTS, 
FOUNDRIES 


PLACVE     IRON 


Can  we  attain  that  superiority,  that 
advantage,  while  we  waste  vital  steel  in 
apphcations  which  could  well  use  other 
material?  Are  we  attaining  it  when 
we  needlessly  overdesign  our  war  equip- 
ment that  requires  vital  steel  in  quanti- 
ties beyond  steel-mill  capacity?  Can  we 
achieve  overwhelming  superiority  in  steel 
without  at  the  same  time  crowding  our 
numerous  iron  foundries  to  step  into  the 
breach  created  by  cur  steel  shortage  with 
all  its  power? 

It  was  my  great  privilege,  some  week.'^ 
ago,  to  participate  in  a  war  council  of 
the  gray-iron  industry,  its  second  war- 
time and  fifteenth  annual  conference, 
held  In  Cincinnati. 

That  meeting,  attended  by  hundreds 
of   foundry    operating    executives — big 


and  little  concerns  alike — from  every 
.•section  of  the  country,  focused  sharply 
the  bedeviling.  near-crisis«tage  prob- 
lems of  manpower  and  rising  costs  that 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  down- 
trend of  iron-foundry  production,  for 
the  declining  output  that  magnifies  our 
.steel  .shortage  to  alarming  proportions. 

BOLE  IS   ESbENTIAL — BUT  NOT  APPRECIATED 

Both  manpower  problems  and  sharply 
risins  production  costs  are  common 
today,  of  course.  We  cannot  build  a 
.striking  force  of  11  miUion  men  with- 
out creating  manpower  problems.  But 
should  these  problems  be  permitted  to 
disrupt  an  industry  so  vital  in  the  arm- 
ine;  of  these  men? 

Although  its  function  in  war,  as  in 
peacetime,  is  highly  significant,  this 
industry  of  widely  scattered  local  foun- 
dries appears  to  have  been  unappre- 
ciated by  war  production  planners  Ob- 
viously, the  industry  was  not  consid- 
ered essential,  as  essential  as  it  appears 
today  in  view  of  the  inability  of  our  steel 
mills  materially  to  increase  their  output. 

Perhaps  those  whose  responsibihty  is 
war  production  were  overly  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  modern  warfare  is 
a  conflict  in  which  equipment  is  sub- 
jected to  great  stresses  and  strains. 

But  most  severe  usuage  can  be  reliably 
measured,  just  as  the  molten  casting 
metal  can  be  made  of  a  particular  com- 
position or  given  the'  treatment  for  ac- 
quiring the  strength  needed.  Such  data 
are  reducible  to  understandable  specifi- 
cations. Much  of  this  humble  material  is 
in  this  war.  It  is  found  in  our  war 
equipment.  It  Is  carrying  on  nobly. 
Sometimes,  however,  It  Is  identified 
und(  r  other  names. 

Or  perhap.s  facts  brought  to  the  at- 
inniion  of  a  committee  of  which  I  have 
111'-  honor  to  br:  chalrman^ — facts  Indic- 
ative of  th««  ability  of  the  gray-iron  in- 
du.^try  to  adapt  Itself  to  many  phases  of 
th»-'  ^t«•^l-»hortaue  situation — were  not 
impreshed  i-arly  enough  on  Government 
agencies  when  war  production  was  being 
planned.  Certainly  they  were  not  fully 
appreciated. 

HOUSE  IRON   AND  STEEL  SHORTAGE  INVESTICATIO.S 
CONCERNED  OVER  CRITICAL  FOUNDRY  PEOBI  EMS 

Perhap.s  the  early  presence  of  more  in- 
fluential interests  explains  the  neglect 
of  this  esiential  industry,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  gradual  decadence  in  its  labor 
supply,  with  a  deterioration  of  margins 
to  a  critical  no-proflt  status  and  an  out- 
put level  at  which  it  is  now  too  crippled 
to  meet  the  tonnage  demands  made 
upon  it. 

The  connressional  committee  investi- 
gating the  steel  and  Iron  shortage  situa- 
tion is  deeply  concerned  over  the  condi- 
tion and  problems  of  the  giay  iron  cast- 
ing industry.  It  is  aware  that  victory  de- 
pends on  an  adequate,  constant  supply  of 
steel  and  iron  for  an  ever-increasing 
output  of  ail  the  implements  of  war. 
Every  ton  of  .^teel  replaceable  by  this 
or  any  other  material  releases  just  that 
much  vital  steel  for  application  in  which 
steel  is  indispensable. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  our  committee  is  making 
a  thorougn  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for 
the  situation  which  has  been  permitted 

I   to  develop  in  the  gray-iron  industry  dur- 

1   ing  this  critical  period. 
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Permit  me  to  suggest  the  essential 
character  of  this  industry,  to  picture  this 
giant  "small  business"  industry,  and  to 
outline  its  msOor  problems. 

A  VETERAN   OF  MANY   WARS 

The  gray-iron  industry  in  America, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest.  If  not  the 
oldest,  of  capital-goods  industries,  has 
its  roots  In  antiquity.  Primitive  arma- 
ments, as  well  as  plowshares,  were  among 
its  early  products.  Its  fascinating 
science.  Its  adaptability  to  new  situations 
and  mechanical  change,  its  almost  un- 
limited usefulness  have  evolved  through 
centuries.  And,  though  it  has  run  the 
gantlet  of  war  demands  and  peacetime 
progress  through  the  ages,  its  product  re- 
mains today  a  basic  material  in  manu- 
facture, in  transportation,  in  daily  use 
in  ever-expanding  applications. 

In  America  this  industry  is  credited 
with  a  history  of  achievement  equaled 
by  few  basic  industries.  It  numbers 
nearly  23  hundred  small  enterprises, 
scattered  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Its 
aggregate  of  about  5  thousand  cupolas 
produces  in  a  normal  year  over  9  million 
tons  of  castings,  with  a  value  exceeding 
$1.5  billion.  While  the  average  foun- 
dry provides  work  for  about  80  employees, 
2  thousand  of  them  employ  an  average 
of  but  28.  This  is  decidedly  the  small- 
business  end — the  neglected  and  unap- 
preciated end — of  our  most  basic  Irdus- 
try  on  which' all  other  mechanical  pro- 
duction relies  for  iron  and  steel. 

EXTENSIVE  USE3  REVEAL  ITS  ADAPTABILITY  TO 
CHANCING  WAR  ffl'RATECY 

"While  ages  old,"  the  progre,«.slve  foun- 
dry-practice counselor,  A.  J.  Edrrar.  re- 
mlnd.«i  u.H.  "this  Industry  Is  traditionally 
American.  In  It  th^re  remaln.i  great 
freedom  of  entrrprls«'  and  room  for  the 
ploncrr  and  the  rrpourrrfiil  business 
mind  to  entfr  and  torgn  ahead." 

Here  I  find  the  inrc.fn  of  monopoly 
have  made  no  nlgntflrant  headway.  This 
Indufttry  unprefixefj  me  an  It  will  Imprews 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  Its  mystery.  Uk 
colorful  record  of  real  achievement  and 
its  creative  genius. 

In  peacetime,  gray  Iron,  one  of  the 
oldest  cast  metals,  takes  almost  infinite 
variety  of  form.  It  would  be  extremely 
difllcult  to  name  a  product  or  a  serv- 
ice essential  to  our  economy  which  does 
not  use  this  metal.  These  castings 
facilitate  production  of  food  and  manu- 
facture of  clothing,  as  well  as  provide 
most  of  the  necessities  and  luxuries 
of  life.  It  is  employed  in  mining  and 
milling,  in  construction,  in  transpor- 
tation and  shipping,  in  agriculture,  in 
the  automotive,  chemical,  rubber,  paper, 
printing,  and  hundreds  of  other  indus- 
tries, in  production  of  oil.  in  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  machines,  imple- 
ments, gears,  and  gadgets. 

Gray  iron  is  pistons,  shafts,  motor 
blocks,  Diesels.  It  is  machine  frames 
and  working  parts,  caustic  pots,  cook- 
ing utensils,  glass  molds.  It  is  dies, 
housings,  furnaces,  brake  mechanisms, 
marine  hardware,  manhole  covers,  valve 
bodies,  bearings,  paving  blocks — thou- 
sands of  other  things.  You  will  find  this 
omni- present  metal  in  locomotives  and  In 
toys,  in  radios  and  waiHe  irons,  in  stone 


crushers  and  sun  dial  supports.  You 
will  find  it  in  drop  hammers  and  exca- 
vators, in  burglar  alarms  and  bull- 
dozers— in  just  about  every  phase  of 
modern  life  in  this  machine  a^e. 

OUTPUT  OP  GRAY-ntON  CASTIWGS  EQUALS  NEARLY 
FOURTH  OP  MATIOW'B  PIXISHED  BTEEL  TOM- 
MACE 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  an  Indus- 
try so  important  to  war  and  peacetime 
progress  could  have  been  so  overlooked 
in  this  crisis. 

Nevertheless,  this  Industry  is  frowned 
upon  in  the  bureaus.  When  relief  from 
half-baked  regulations  is  requested,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  its  pleadings  dis- 
missed with  the  inconsiderate  bureau  ob- 
servation that  "It's  a  low-profit  Indus- 
try, anyway."  You  see,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  are  small  but  they  are  honestly 
competitive. 

Although  gray  iron  has  not  been  ofB- 
cially  assigned  a  great  or  important  place 
in  wartime  production,  it  nevertheless 
is  performing  a  great  and  important 
wartime  role. 

As  in  all  small  business,  the  opeiators 
in  this  industry  have  responded  nobly, 
wherever  allowed.  These  thousands 
of  foundries  are  fighting  for  victory  and 
peace  without  ballyhoo.  Though  per- 
mitted to  increase  their  tonnage  output 
but  a  little  over  a  total  of  5  million  tons 
of  castings,  the  employees  and  manage- 
ment of  only  three  gray  iron  foundries 
are  found  to  have  been  recognized  by  the 
much  coveted  Army -Navy  E  award  for 
war  production. 

In     1942     the    industry,    thoroughly 
wrapped  in  limitation  orders,  produced 
14.5   million   tons — mind   you.   tons— of 
cabtings.    That  1942  output  is  more  than 
£.0  percent  greater  than  pre-war  tonnage. 
It    waH    bix    tline.H    that   of    nlt-el    cant- 
Ingfc.    If    permitted    to    work    at    plant 
capacity,  the  Industry  iji  Ntlll  capable  of 
m^'etinK  vastly  liicreaxcd  demandtt  foi 
both  military  and  riviliun  rrqulrcmentN, 
In   what  uKeH  did  we  find  the.se  new 
mllllciiN  of  tons  of  gray-Iron  castlngh? 
To  help  win  a  global  war,  of  course,    A 
great   part  of   the   1942   production  of 
this   metal    was   also   home-front   pro- 
duction,  for   it    continues    to   perform. 
day  in  and  day  out.  countless  essential 
civilian  functions  in  many  of  the  impor- 
tant applications  that  were  its  role  in 
days  of  peace. 

This  important  material  is  still  help- 
ing to  produce  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
comfort;  it  is  still  the  traditional  mate- 
rial for  machine-tool  frames  and  parts. 
Yes,  it  is  still  providing  marine  engines, 
liners,  cylinders,  bearings,  and  braking 
parts.  It  is  still  a  widely  used  engineer- 
ing material — admittedly  or  not. 

IT'S  JUST  LITTLE  BUSINESS  DOCNO  A   BIC  AlfS 
IMFOBTAlirr   JOB 

From  the  first  day  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram, gray-iron  foundries  have  been  pro- 
ducing for  war.  And,  although  this  is  a 
war  of  terrific  stresses  and  strains,  this 
metal  is  at  the  battle  fronts,  as  it  is  in  the 
supply  line  and  on  the  home  front.  Were 
it  not  present,  our  other  war  indus- 
tries would  find  it  difficult  Indeed  to  pro- 
duce the  mountains  ot  supplies  neces- 
sary to  send  along  with  11  million  men. 


For  an  industry  that  Is  small  business. 
that  is  not  invited  for  advioe  or  called 
upon  in  shaping  policy  and  determining 
practices,  that  has  no  representatives  in 
key  Government  posts,  and  that  is  made 
up  of  little  units  scattered  throughout 
the  land,  it  has  made  a  gigantic  contri- 
bution to  the  war. 

True,  these  small-business  people 
have  not  maintained  lavish  headquar- 
ters from  which  to  high-pressure  Wash- 
ington bureau  executives.  The  result 
Is  evidently  a  loss  to  the  Nation's  war 
production.  Though  we  are  admittedly 
short  of  critical  steel,  these  foundries 
have  been  permitted  to  deteriorate  into 
a  condition  that  is  depriving  us  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  iron  castings. 

LIKE  srrUATTOM  EXISTS  IM    MALLEABLE  IBOM.  WVt 
MOT  IM 


The  gray-iron  industry,  as  I  have  said, 
has  been  experiencing  a  gradual  deteri- 
oration in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its 
labor  supply,  until  the  situation  has  be- 
come acute.  The  output  is  expected  to 
declme  from  the  1942  total  of  14.5  million 
tons  of  castings  to  12  million  tons  or  less 
this  year.  And  this  is  not  the  result, 
now,  of  a  shortage  of  orders. 

The  same  situation  appears  in  the  Na- 
tion's 113  malleable-iron  foundries.  Re- 
cent information  Indicates  a  progressive 
tonnage  decline  in  malleableriron  cast- 
ings from  77  thousand  in  March  to  66 
thousand  in  July.  Evaluation  of  labor 
supply  and  production  in  steel  foundries, 
however,  is  more  difficult.  Since  the 
drastic  cut-back  In  the  arms  program. 
there  has  been  a  shift  from  certain  mili- 
tary types  to  nonarmament  castings. 
The  Nation'ft  4&0  steel-casting  foundries 
report,  however,  that  they  are  experienc- 
ing great  difficulty  In  meeting  quotas. 

tAnat    COWTC    9O1M0    VF 

AgHlnut  the  fall  >n  production,  labor 
coitijt  arc  rising  in  the  gray-iron-foundry 
induAtry  Man-hours-p«r-ion  of  good 
cu^tlngK  and  average  wages  per  man- 
hour  are  rising.  The  man-hour«-per- 
ton  index  If  affected  by: 

First:  Lonii  of  skilled  and  competent 
unskUle«l  and  semiskilled  workers; 

Second:  Inferior  quality  of  new  em- 
ployees; 

Third:  Inabihty  to  hire  common  labor 
to  fetch  and  carry  for  skilled  workers; 
and 

Fourth:  High  rates  of  turn-over  and 
ab.senteeism. 

Procurement  and  retention  of  compe- 
tent common  labor  are  reported  to  be 
the  most  serious  of  this  industry's 
labor  supply  problems.  This  is  fre- 
quently attriLuted  to  the  higher  wage 
rates  oLtainable  elsewhere  and  to  the 
greater  attractiveness  of  jobs  in  "clean" 
industries.  Tlie  average  wage  per  man- 
hour  Is  rising  because  of: 

First:  Upgrading,  some  of  which  Is 
"aitificial" ; 

Second:  Adjustments  between  high- 
and  low-wage  employees  of  the  same 
class; 

Third:  Necessity  of  using  skilled 
workers  at  unskilled  tasks  during  regu- 
lar and  overtime  periods;  and 

Fourth:  General  Increase  of  over- 
time. 
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DISORGANIZATION    ENDANGERS    WAR    EITORT 

The  impact  of  all  this  on  the  29  hun- 
dred pray-iron  and  the  113  malleable 
foundries  is  resulting  in  rising  total  costs, 
declining  profits,  losses,  and,  eventually, 
desperation  and  disorganization — dis- 
organization dangerous  to  the  war  effort. 

Steel  foundries,  however,  are  not  suf- 
fering as  much  as  gray-iron  and  malle- 
able foundries.  Their  labor  situation  is 
better,  for  wage  rates  were  relatively 
higher  beiore  the  wage  freeze.  And  their 
profit  position  is  particularly  good  as  the 
result  of  an  unexpectedly  fa\  orable  price 
structure  on  military  items. 

The  price  implications  are  perfectly 
clear.  Hence,  the  committee  has  been 
urging  better  bureau  understanding  on 
the  manpower  and  cost-price  problems 
c!  the  iron  foundries.  It  continues  to 
urge  relief  cooperation  strongly. 

INDL'STRT   FORCED   TO  REFT-'SB   WAR   ORDERS 

At  the  Cincinnati  conference  of  the 
gray-iron  industry  a  foundry  executive, 
speaking  from  the  floor  and  addressing 
a  War  Manpower  Commission  executive, 
stated: 

It  has  come  to  the  point  where  we  have  to 
refuse  to  accept  any  more  of  that  (Govern- 
ment) business  because  of  the  critical  labor 
shortage. 

We  produce. 

He  said,. 

Many,  many  thousands  of  tons  of  castings 
for  synthetic  rubber  and  for  100-octane  gas. 
We  bad  ju£t  about  completed  a  10.000-ton 
order  when  we  were  confronted  with  a 
15,000-ton  order,  which  we  had  to  refuse  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  unskilled  labor  Since 
last  October  our  force  has  dropped  from  500 
to  367.  with  an  actual  working  force  of  310. 

We  did  what  we  could — and  probably  a 
little  more.  We  made  welders  and  casting 
grinders  out  of  husky  girls;  but  we  ask  our- 
selves: If  we  make  chlppers  out  of  those 
girls,  won't  the  tank  and  other  plants  In 
our  vicinity  take  them  away,  take  them  Into 
Government -subsidized  plants  and  pay  them 
30  or  40  cents  an  hour  more  than  we  can  pay, 
since  the  wages  we  pay  are  frozen? 

We  must  have  unskilled  labor.  Manpower 
Commission  representatives  have  been  In  our 
plant  trying  to  figure  out  something  we 
could  do  to  give  the  Government  gray-iron 
castings  needed  in  cracking  plants  through- 
out the  Southern  States,  In  Russia,  and  In 
some  places  over  In  the  Pacific,  too.  It  has 
come  to  the  point  where  we  have  to  refuse 
any  more  of  that  business. 

TYPICAL  BUREAU  ATTTTUDE 

And  to  that  statement  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  executive  replied: 

The  question  covers  a  very  broad  field.  In 
my  mind,  unskilled  labor,  as  such,  will  not 
get  on  the  critical  list  of  occupations. 
Rather,  we  have  Instructed  the  local  selective 
service  boards  in  localities  of  acute  labor 
shortage  or  In  plants  having  pwculiar  require- 
ments to  give  the  highest  consideration  to 
the  factor  of  replacement. 

And  that  Is  the  treatment  that  we  think 
and  we  hope  we  will  give  you.  bo  that  you 
will  get  some  measure  of  relief." 

You  have  a  sort  of  Damocles  sword  hang- 
ing over  you  to  see  If  you  can  get  along  with- 
out these  strong  backs. 

A   NEAR-CRISIS    SPTUATION    IMMINENT 

These  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  present 
more  strikingly  than  mine  the  man- 
power situation  in  the  gray-iron-foundry 
industry:  "It  has  come  to  the  point 
where  we  must  refuse  any  more  of  that 


business."  Let  that  staten:>ent  run 
through  your  mind  a  moment. 

Multiply  it  a  hundred,  a  thousand 
times,  for  the  manpower  problem  has 
become  the  common  problem  of  this  en- 
tire indu.stry.  Fathom  its  imphcations. 
We  are  short  of  manpower;  we  must  re- 
fuse any  more  of  that  business.  'We  did 
what  we  could — and  probably  a  little 
more," 

If  the  future  of  our  war  production 
must  be  measured  in  those  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  have  an  ominous  sound. 

Is  the  only  answer  to  the  present  criti- 
cal manpower  problem  of  the  iron  foun- 
dries— a  problem  aggravating  the  steel 
shortage  situation — the  answer  gi\en  by 
this  W.  M.  C.  executive? 

You  have  a  sort  of  Damocles  sword  hang- 
ing over  you  to  see  if  you  c>cn  get  alun'^ 
without   these  strong   backs. 

SHARP-EDGED    SWOnDS    OF     DAMOCLES 

The  manpower  situation  is  truly  a 
sword  of  Damocles.  And  rising  total 
costs  in  the  industry,  operations  at  a  lo.^s, 
the  threat  of  demoralization,  failure  of 
the  Government  to  appreciate  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  and  its-  end  cost, 
remedies  by  and  by,  delays  in  grant- 
ing relief,  labyrinthical  procedures, 
multiplicity  of  form.s — these,  too,  are 
swords  of  Damocles  hanging  threaten- 
ingly over  the  industry  and  over  our  pro- 
gram of  production  for  war,  swords 
sharp-edged  enough  to  cut  us  off  from 
victory,  to  cut  us  off  from  freedom. 
Must  they  continue  over  their  heads? 

It  is  plain  enough  that  we  need  moun- 
tains of  tanks,  planes,  ships,  guns,  ve- 
hicles to  win  this  war.  It  is  equally  obvi- 
ous, or  should  be,  that  all  iron  found- 
ries must  be  kept  on  the  production  line 
operating  at  capacity  and  efiBciently.  if 
we  are  to  deliver  armament,  food,  and 
other  necessary  supplies  in  mountainous 
quantities  and  good  quality  to  our  Army, 
Navy,  and  allies. 

WHAT  EXCUSES    CAN   BE  OFFERED? 

Is  there  an  acceptable  excuse,  then, 
for  failure  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
remedy  a  situation  which  forces  our  iron 
foundry  management — men  as  whole- 
heartedly determined  to  win  this  war  as 
our  armed  forces — to  say: 

We  must  refuse  any  more  of  that  business 

Shipments  of  gray-iron  castings  con- 
tinue to  decline.  There  are  frantic  calls, 
day  after  day.  for  engine-block  castincs. 
There  is  a  growing  shortage  of  these 
castings  of  many  forms  and  for  many 
purposes.  Our  bureaus  have  permit- 
ted a  situation  to  arise  which  forces 
foundry  management  to  say:  "It  has 
come  to  the  point  where  we  must  refuse 
any  more  of  that  business."  What  are 
the  excuses  for  this  situation? 

TIME   FOR   ACTION 

Surely,  this  is  the  time  for  action,  the 
time  to  determine  what  is  essential  and 
what  is  nonessential — not  on  the  basis 
of  bland  bias  or  pressure,  but  on  the 
basis  of  common  sense  and  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  war  requirements. 

Our  committee  encourages  allotm.ent 
of  the  limited  steel  supply  to  uses  for 
which  a  good  substitute  cannot  be  found. 
It    urges    thorough,    immediate    study 


to  determine  the  full  extent  to  which 
gray  iron  and  other  materials  may  be 
substituted  for  vital  steel  and  thus  re- 
lieve steel  capacity.  It  urges  action — 
prompt,  intelligent,  resultful  action — on 
manpower,  prices,  and  the  supply  of  raw 
materials  problems  of  the  iron-castings 
industry. 

rri.L    USE    OF    E.XISTINC    PLANT   CAPACriY 

I^:pERATrvE 

Men  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
problem.s,  the  po.ssibilities,  and  the  wide 
u.ses  of  this  industry's  products  should 
be  placed  in  key  Government  positions 
immediately.  The  Washington  bureaus 
that  deal  with  steel,  rubber,  oil,  chemi- 
cals, and  aluminum  show  ample  prece- 
dent. Every  possible  measure  must  be 
taken  to  .stress  the  essential  character 
of  the  Industry's  employees.  We  must 
bring  gray  iron  in  to  fill  the  steel  short- 
ase  breach  for  both  war  and  mounting 
civilian  requirements  as  all  metal  indus- 
tries begin  their  reconversion  to  post- 
war production. 

In  my  address  to  the  war  council  of 
this  industry.  I  pointed  out  that,  since 
this  metal  may  relieve  a  part  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  steel  supply,  it  is  important 
that  Congress  inquire  into  the  reasons 
why  such  iron  castings  are  not  more 
widely  used  in  this  war.  It  is  our  business 
to  know  the  answers.  Such  an  inquiry 
remains  worth  while. 

COMPETITORS    CONTROL    ITS    MAfERLALS    SOURCES 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stressed  that  the  output 
of  critical  pig  iron,  which  the  gray-iron 
industry  must  have  in  great  tonnage, 
has  bet-n  for  decades  efficiently  con- 
trolled by  the  steel  industry,  its  produc- 
ers. P\<i  iron,  vital  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  small-busine.ss  units  producing 
tlie.se  castincs,  is  the  product  of  the 
very  same  steel  industry  that  sells  fin- 
ished sheet  steel,  the  industry  whose 
sheet  products  are  pressed  into  the 
"stampintis"  which  invade  the  iron  cast- 
ings market  in  many  items. 

ROIE    OF    THE    LITTLE    FEI,LOW    IN    RECONVERSION 

To  that  war  council  I  emphasized  that 
almost  every  producer  of  rival  materials 
has  been  closely  associated  in  trade 
groups  for  years.  Some  of  the  groups 
are  adequati'ly  financed.  Others  are  vig- 
orously led.  They  serve  their  common 
cood  by  underwriting  research,  techno- 
losical  development,  trade  and  market 
expansion,  sometimes  employee  train- 
ing. In  recent  times  trade  associations 
have  lent  able  leadership  in  dealing  with 
mounting  problems  of  Government  re- 
lations. 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  prime  customer  today, 
so  it  becomes  intelligent  sales  man- 
aeement  for  producers  of  a  like  product 
or  service  to  cooperate  with  fellow  pro- 
ducers to  see  that  they  receive  full  rec- 
ognition in  the  scheme  of  our  war  and 
peacetime  economy. 

I  consider  it  m.erely  intelligent  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Speaker,  for  every  foundry 
operator,  however  small  or  isolated  his 
business,  to  register  his  pride  and  his 
interest  in  the  future  of  his  industry  and 
the  confidence  he  has  in  his  wonderful 
product,  by  meeting  regularly  in  the  vol- 
untary congress  assembled  for  his  indus- 
try.   Here  he  can  help  to  formulate  pol- 
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icy  in  the  democratic  fashion  and  learn 
to  assist  his  fellow  producers  in  meeting 
common  problems 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
inteUigent  cooperation  in  his  local  in- 
dustry led  by  a  stronj^  national  pro- 
gram, such  independent  business  inter- 
ests m.ay  permanently  be  assured  of 
their  right  of  free  enterprise. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  counseled  our 
bedevi'ed  forefathers  to  work  together 
for  their  common  good.  For  the  little 
fellow  today  faced  with  powerful  com- 
bines and  influential  competition.  I  see 
no  other  way  for  him  effectively  to  an- 
ticipate and.  if  need  be,  to  resist  unfair 
encroachment. 

WHT     WAS    QRAT    IRON    SLIGHTED? 

Industries  unified  and  equipped  with 
an  effective  program  got  In  on  war 
production  early  in  this  crisis.  Their 
counsel  was  eagerly  sought  by  a  Govern- 
ment which  approached  the  war  in  be- 
wilderment. Such  industries  were  in- 
vited to  loan  executives  to  head  key  Gov- 
ernment posts  and  to  help  shape  policy. 
I  nm  a  firm  believer  in  seeking  such  in- 
telligent guidance  especially  where  the 
executives  so  appointed  are  selected  from 
every  segment  of  the  people  whose  in- 
du-^try  is  to  play  a  leading  role. 

In  the  early  days,  when  war  produc- 
tion was  being  planned,  the  gray-iron- 
foundry  Industry  was  slighted,  however, 
for  reasons  all  too  apparent.  Perhaps 
becau.se  time  had  outmoded  the  cast-iron 
cannon  and  cast-iron  shot  and  bombs  of 
other  wars,  our  war-production  planners 
concluded,  shall  I  say.  in  Innocence  that 
this  metal  is  too  v.eak  a  material  for  war 
service. 

However,  such  tru.sted  bureau  execu- 
tives should  have  known,  whether  told 
or  not,  the  history  of  gray  iron.  They 
should  have  been  aware  thnt  it  is  a  far 
cry  from  cast-iron  kettles  and  canron 
to  the  qualities  of  Iron  castings  that 
foundries  are  today  producing. 

They  should  have  studied  its  record 
in  the  great  war  of  1914-18  and  become 
aware  of  the  demands  made  on  it  then 
and  the  service  it  rendered.  They 
should  have  knov.'n  of  the  giant  strides 
in  progress  made  by  the  industry  In 
recent  decades. 

They  should  not  have  been  foiced  to 
now  redesign  war  implements  to  use  gray 
iron:  they  should  have  known  from  the 
outset  this  industry's  ready  capacity,  and 
the  accomplishments  of  modern  gray 
iron. 

They  should  have  known  the  tonnage 
output  this  Industry  was  instantly  capa- 
ble of  without  dolay  and  without  the 
usual  Government  factory  grant  hand- 
outs known  to  competing  industries. 
They  should  have  been  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  vital  castings  for  rubber,  oil. 
the  shipbuilding  industry,  for  guns, 
machine  tools,  for  all  the  war  indu.'-trics 
cannot  be  produced  on  schedule  by  foun- 
dries short  of  essential  manpower  and 
plagued  by  rising  costs  of  operation. 

All  this  may,  in  fact,  have  been  known. 
Certainly,  hov.ever.  it  was  not  appre- 
ciated There  may  even  have  been  some 
discrimination.     Every  citizen  is  inter- 


ested in  knowing  why  this  vital  Indus- 
try is  so  shackled. 

LITTLE    FELLOW    WILL    SUSVIVI    BT    COOPERATINQ 

Like  the  small  business  Interests  that 
have  given  America  its  real  greatness, 
this  industry  is  capable  of  aggressive 
cooperation.  But  blame  for  the  situa- 
tion cannot  be  placed  on  the  29  hundred 
scattered  local  foundries  for  failing  to 
finance  a  lobby  to  enlighten  Washington 
bureaus.  That  is  the  job  of  our  bureaus 
entrusted  with  planning  production  for 
war.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment ofiBcials  to  know  what  is  important 
to  war  service  and  what  is  not  impor- 
tant. Officials  surely  are  able  to  make 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  known  facts,  but 
possibly  they  were  unwilling  to  incui  dis- 
favor— in  the  presence  of  pressures  ex- 
erted by  producers  of  rival  materials. 
This  is  their  duty. 

To  this  promising  American  industry 
I  stressed  that  from  my  40  years  in 
business  I  find  th  .t  to  get  business  and 
to  secure  yourself  in  what  you  have  at- 
tained it  is  ncce.ssary  to  be  on  guard 
constantly,  and  ready  to  fight  if  need  be. 

The  industry  whose  individual  mem- 
bers are  intelligently  cooperating,  those 
who  are  pledged  to  a  sound  program, 
with  leadership  ready  constantly  to  meet 
this  changing  >'orld— and  the  gray-iron- 
foundries  are  capable  of  such  leader- 
ship— is  the  industry  which  advances 
in  this  progressive  age,  and  both  its 
emoloyees  and  operators  prosper. 

Had  these  scattered  foundries  such 
an  arftressive  leadership  the  efficiency 
of  both  the  war  effort  and  the  reconver- 
.sion  of  all  industry  ahead  would  be  mate- 
rially bettered. 

GENUINE    itECOGNITlON    OF    SMALL    BUSINESS 
IMrCRATrVE   TODAT    AND   IN    THE   FUTURE 

Ame:ica  has  attained  a  manufactur- 
ing volume  nearly  ICO  percent  greater 
thp.n  that  of  the  boom  year  1929.  In 
dollar  value,  production  of  American 
factories  may  reach  one  hundred  and 
forty  billion,  as  compared  with  sixty- 
ei<?ht  biilio.t  in  1929  and  fifty-seven 
billion  in  1939. 

Our  war  needs  this  year  are  estimated 
to  be  upward  of  one  hundred  billion.  We 
have  attained  new  heights,  but  we  shall 
not  hold  them  unless  we  really  appre- 
ciate the  genius  of  industry  that  Is  truly 
American. 

Various  polls  of  public  opinion  indi- 
cate a  marked  sliifting  of  interest  to 
post-war  planning,  poi.t-war  job  secu- 
rity, and  the  future  of  small,  indetaend- 
ent  business.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  industries,  such  as  these  gray-iron 
casting  producers,  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  place  sizable  pay  envelopes  in 
the  hands  of  local  residents  who  a  few 
years  ago  were  on  relief. 

Hope  for  continuance  of  such  full  em- 
ployment is  necessarily  a  powerful  urge, 
for  hand  in  hand  with  freedom  of  enter- 
prise for  small  business  is  recognition  of 
man's  right  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

To  realize  that  hope,  it  is  necessary  to 
appreciate  the  possibilities  of  such  hum- 
ble, unglamorous  but  essential  local 
industries.    The    Congress    must    help 


them  battle  for  their  rightful  position 
in  both  war  and  peacetime  planning 
and  prevent  disorganisation. 

Tlie  sincerity  of  our  concern  here  over 
the  little  fellow— the  backbone  of  our 
American  economy — is  seriously  In  doubt 
if  we  fail  to  expedite  relief  where  It  is  so 
badly  needed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REJ.fARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSJE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1,  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  speech  of  Hon.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  relating  to  post-war  prob- 
lems; 

Our  first  task  today  is  victory  In  thii  w»r. 
But  we  must  also  prepare  for  peace 

What  does  America  want  from  this  war? 
We  w.'int  no  domination  over  other  nittlons. 
We  want  no  colonies  We  want  no  tpt^clal 
economic  prlvilegefi  We  can  secure  no  con- 
sequenilal  Indemnities  We  have  Just  one 
great  Interest  We  do  not  want  our  youth 
sncrlflcrd  ar;flln.  We  do  not  wont  our  v.-hole 
ecnn'mir  end  social  progrciw  wt  back  another 
quarter  of  a  century  by  the  aftermaths  of 
mother  tate)  war.  What  we  want  Is  a  lasting 
I^eace. 

This  is  the  first  of  all  our  post-war  prcb- 
Icms.  It  Is  thp  mnn  dlfHcuIt  of  all.  Given 
lasting  peace,  the  buelncss  world  can  rtMura 
eirii.lo>nitnt  We  can  lift  the  standards  of 
living  of  the  American  people  to  heights  at 
comfort  and  fcccurliy  'leyond  men's  di earns. 
But  if  there  are  to  be  world  wcrs  every  25 
yecri;  civilization  Itself  wUl  be  diSUoyed — our 
own  Included. 

Our  people  In  every  village  and  our  xxxen 
on  every  front  are  discubsing  the  problems  of 
pa;.,ce  as  never  t>elore. 

When  I  listen  to  the  vast  ferment  of  peaca 
c11?cvss;on  In  public  addreases.  when  I  read 
the  news  In  the  daUy  press,  and  the  conatant 
oulput  of  bcoks.  when  I  study  resolutions  and 
the  debate  en  them,  I  am  Impressed  with  a 
certain  lack  of  reality.  And  our  language  Is 
gloriously  equipped  for  mass  production  of 
nebular  words. 

The  world  has  for  5.000  years  failed  to  make 
lasting  jjcace.  And  with  the  blith  of  total 
w.ir  the  p;oblem8  of  peace  have  been  Infinitely 
multiplied.  I  am  convinced  th.it  wa  must 
abandon  old  formulas  of  peace  making  and 
adopt  a  new  approach,  to  this  gigantic  prob- 
lem. 

Beginning  some  18  months  ago  I  have 
urped  that  instead  of  a  long  armistice  and 
a  general  peace  conference  we  shculd  defl- 
n'.iely  organize  a  trantitlon  pfricd  of  a  few 
years  under  the  leadership  or  trupteerhlp  of 
the  leading  victorious  nations. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  tbe-e  Ideas,  under 
varied  trrms.  are  making  headway  among 
leeders  of  thought. 

They  offer  a  common  grcund  upon  which 
Americans  of  divergent  views  c  uld  work 
more  elTrctivcly  toward  real  peace 

I  prcfKJse  tonight  to  explore  further  w^lth 
you  the  m.aiings  of  lasting  percc.  And  to 
do  this  exploring  with  cur  feet  on  tiie 
ground. 
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industry:  "It    has    come    to    the    point 
where  we  must  refuse  any  more  of  that 


which  a  good  substitute  cannot  be  found. 
It    urges    thorough,    immediate    study 


untary  congress  assembled  for  his  indus- 
try.   Here  he  can  help  to  formulate  pol- 
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There  are  Inevitable  shapes  In  the  world 
to  cume  wh!ch  must  be  taken  into  our  na- 
tional thinking.  Some  or  them  are  a'ready 
beginning  to  emerge,  even  in  the  darkness 
of  war. 

NATIONALISM 

Among  thijfec  shapes  is  nationalism.  And 
that  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  forces  in 
International  relations.  Within  It  lies  the 
freedom  of  jseoples,  their  Independence,  their 
•ovcreignty,   and   their  equal   rights. 

And  nationalism  is  a  shape  which  pro- 
fou.idly  affects  the  organization  of  lasting 
peace.  It  is  a  problem  of  legal  interpreta- 
tions, of  frank  realism,  and  of  deep  human 
emotions. 

In  the  field  of  realism  it  should  be  obvious 
to  all  Americans  that  many  of  the  United 
Nations  have  already  proclaimed  nationallEttc 
objectives  tor  which  they  are  fighting.  Mr. 
Stalin  has  not  hesitated  to  Indicate  with 
positive  frankness  territorial  expansion  for 
Russia  over  previously  Independent  peoples. 
Mr  Cnurchill  has  slated  categorically  that 
the  British  En-.pire  will  not  be  liquidated 
notwithstanding  critics  In  the  United  States. 
Mr  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  unhesitating 
in  stating  that  China  will  restore  her  ancient 
boundaries  with  all  foreign  squatters  evicted. 
Hol'and  says  «he  will  recover  her  colonies. 

Sixteen  nations  enslaved  by  our  enemies 
are  trusting  in  the  as.surance  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  that  "sovereign  rights  and  self-gov- 
ernment be  restored  to  those  who  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  them."  And  other  sub- 
merged pecplBS  are  clamoring  for  freedom 
and  sovereignly  to  govern  themselves. 

A.'ide  from  these  practical  evidences,  the 
emotional  basis  of  nationalism  Is  no  less  a 
potent  force  in  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 

The  furnace  of  war  heats  and  hardens  na- 
tionalism. Each  nation  has  again  laid  its 
dead  upon  the  altar  of  Its  country.  These 
died  with  their  national  flag  before  their 
eyes  and  their  national  hymns  upon  their 
lips.  The  pride  of  race  has  swelled  from 
their  suffering  and  sacrifice. 

Nationalism  rises  from  the  deepest  In- 
■tlncts  and  emotions  of  mankind.  It  springs 
from  the  yearning  of  men  to  be  free  of  foreign 
domination,  to  govern  themselves.  It  springs 
from  a  thoasand  rills  of  race,  cf  history,  of 
sacrifice,  and  pride  in  achievement.  Nation- 
alism can  run  to  excesses.  It  can  be  either  a 
cause  of  wars  or  a  bulwark  of  peace  and 
progress.  It  can  run  to  greed  and  domina- 
tion over  others  or  It  can  bring  the  thousand 
blessings  of  freedom. 

Americans  can  test  this  upon  themselves. 
ZX>e8  not  the  word  "America"  stir  something 
deeper  within  us  than  mere  geography? 
Does  not  the  suffering  and  the  sacrifice  of 
our  forebears  who  fought  for  our  independ- 
ence flash  In  our  minds  with  every  mention 
of  that  word?  Was  It  not  our  independence 
which  gave  the  most  expansive  release  to 
the  creative  spirit  of  mankind  in  all  history? 
Was  It  not  the  release  of  Intellectual  and 
spiritual  freedom  on  this  continent  that 
gave  the  moral  strength  and  the  self-reliance 
which  penetrated  these  plains  and  forests? 

I  am  not  Impressed  by  the  idea  that  Amer- 
ica has  grown  great  by  the  benevolence  of 
any  other  government.  In  300  years  our  peo- 
ple have  forged  new  concepts  of  life.  We 
have  departed  greatly  In  our  thinking  from 
the  many  nations  from  which  wc  sprang. 

It  was  the  freeing  of  the  minds  of  men 
from  the  restraints  of  the  Old  World  that 
stirred  the  Initiative  which  brought  Into  be- 
ing these  Inventions,  these  discoveries  of 
science,  these  great  Industrial  tools,  thesa 
farms,  these  homes,  these  magnificent  clt:es, 
these  schools,  these  churches.  It  was  this  re- 
lease of  spirit  that  developed  a  higher  devo- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  man  than  the  world 
baa  ever  seen. 

Indeed  the  word  "America"  has  become  an 
exproE?ion  cf  the  spirit.  It  dees  not  mean 
Isolationism.    For  Just  as  we  have  valued  our 


own  indrpendence.  wc  hu\e   i ought    for   the 
independence  of  other  peupie. 

We  are  told  that  we  have  had  no  loreign 
policy.  Perhaps  future  historians  study. ii;< 
this  last  130  years,  will  say  that  America  had 
the  most  powerful  of  foreign  policies  That 
Is  helping  other  nations  to  gan  frctdom  and 
indei>endence  and  protecting  those  who  have 
secured  It 

These  historians  would  point  to  the  Monroe 
Dortrine  which  protected  and  pre=er' ed  •he 
independence  of  the  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  They  would  ptMiil  to  the  war 
with  Mexico  to  free  Texas  and  California,  se- 
curing to  them  self-governmv'nt  witnin  our 
Union.  Again  the  historians  would  point  to 
the  war  with  Spain  to  free  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  They  would  point  to  World 
War  No  1  to  establish  the  Independence  of 
nine  new  nations  in  Europe  They  would 
point  to  the  present  World  War  where  our 
men  are  fighting  to  preser^e  the  Independenre 
of  Britain,  France,  Russia,  China,  and  16 
little  nations. 

And  has  not  the  United  States  btcn  the 
actuating  inspiration  of  freedom  lor  all  na- 
tions through  all  these  years? 

If  this  Is  not  a  foreign  policy  it  certainly  is 
a  century-long  crusade.  Generations  ct 
Americans  have  died  for  it. 

Other  nations,  also  from  their  traditions, 
their  trials,  and  their  triumphs  have  devel- 
oped a  nationalism  which  runs  no  less  deeply 
than  our  own.  They  too  feel  more  than 
geography  In  their  words — Britain.  Ru.-.s'a, 
France,  Belgium,  Poland.  They  are  equally 
proud  of  their  countries.  They  are  equally 
determined  to  die  if  need  be  to  maintain 
their  independence. 

Whatever  may  be  said  cf  nationalism,  it  is 
real  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  shapes  to  come 
after  this  war.  If  we  scan  either  history  or 
the  declarations  now  being  made  we  mucjt 
conclude  that  other  nations  will  be  little  in- 
clined to  surrender  their  Independence  or  any 
part  of  their  sovereignty  to  anybody.  That  is 
an  inevitable  reality  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  Lasting  peace  will  not  be  built  up^n 
any  surrender  of  the  independence  or  sov- 
ereignty of  nations  but  that  it  must  be  built 
upon  the  collaboration  of  free  peoples. 

Certainly  I  do  not  believe  that  peace  can 
be  built  upon  any  sacrifice  of  the  independ- 
ence or  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  planners  of  peace 
incorporate  into  their  thinking  the  idea  that 
nations  will  maintain  their  full  Independence 
and  their  full  sovereignty.  And  it  is  only 
upon  such  a  common  ground  that  we  must 
and  can  build  a  lasting  peace. 

TOTAL    WAR    REVOLUTIONIZES    PEACE    MAKING 

Another  unreality  In  some  of  our  national 
discussions  Is  a  belief  that  peace  has  arrived 
when  firing  ceaces  and  a  t.-eaty  is  signed. 
Peace  does  not  even  begin  for  years  after- 
ward. 

We  must  bring  Into  cur  national  thinkin? 
the  realization  that  total  war  has  changed 
the  entire  basis  of  making  peace. 

The  whole  nature  of  v.'ar  and  Its  after- 
maths was  changed  when  total  and  global 
war  first  came  to  the  world  30  years  agu.  Old 
methods  of  making  peace  have  been  as  much 
outmoded  as  have  the  old  methods  of  mak- 
ing war. 

For  over  a  century  wars  had  Involved  cnly 
two  or  three  nations  at  a  time.  They  in- 
cluded only  a  small  segment  of  the  world. 
The  consequences  were  not  so  far  reachng. 
The  healing  processes  were  not  so  difficult. 
But  the  last  total  war,  and  in  the  present 
war.  40  nations  with  90  percent  of  the  people 
in  the  world  are  Involved  with  all  their  mul- 
tiple conflicting  Interests  and  aspirations. 

In  old  wars  civilian  life  was  not  much  dis- 
turbed. Total  war  not  only  involves  total 
civilian  energies  during  the  war,  but  involves 
great  less  of  life,  social  and  economic  destruc- 
tion, but  new  channels  of  thought  and  action 
are  driven  deep  within  the  minds  and  souls 


of   men      Tlie    aftermaths   of    total    war    are 
upon  ilic  scale  of  the  war  itself. 

If  v.e  take  r.n  over-all  view  we  know  now 
that  the  gl;,antic  upheaval  of  the  last  total 
war  generated  destiuctive  forces  which  lact- 
ed  for  years  In  economic  dislocations,  revo- 
lutions, corHict  of  national  interests,  threats 
of  war,  and  finally  degenerated  Into  renewed 
world  war. 

I.I.VKING    PE^OE   .\FTER  THE  LAST  TOTAL   W.\H 

After  the  last  war  the  world  rushed  to  a 
great  peace  ccnierence  with  thousands  of 
delegates  from  40  nations,  thinking  that  the 
hi'.,'ning  cf  a  piece  of  paper  cculd  quiet  the 
forces  which  had  been  set  in  motion. 

There    was    idealism    at    that    conference. 

But  idealism  died  in  the  inevitable  conflicts 

I    of   purpose   among   desperate   peoples   under 

j    the  war  heat  of  nationalism.    The  paper  they 

I    signed  .'Stimulated  instead  of  quieting  many 

of  the   underlying  causes  of  conflict  In  the 

world 

But  whatever  the  f4ns  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, whatever  the  mistakes,  we  now  know 
that  mortals  at  "cease  firing"  cannot  appraise 
the  depths  of  the  wounds  of  the  world  from 
total  war,  or  the  violences  that  have  been 
turned  loose,  nor  the  direction  these  violences 
will  take.  They  cannot  know  the  changes 
from  ideas  and  inventions  to  come  out  of  the 
war.  Mortals  cannot  devise  a  paper  contract 
in  advance  which  will  stand  the  shocks  and 
the  aftermaths  of  total  war. 

Fo. lowing  the  last  war  the  unexpected 
forces  which  arose  and  from  the  inadequacies 
of  th.  peace  document  Itself,  nations  drifted 
into  crisis  after  cri-sis  and  conflict  after  con- 
flict. The  hastily  made  treaty  itself  at  times 
handicapped  the  nations  of  good  will  In  deal- 
ing with  these  problems.  The  age-old  sores 
and  the  wounds  of  war  were  not  healed. 

MAKING     PEACE    AFTER    THIS    TOTAL     WAR 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  explore  the 
political,  social,  or  economic  shapes  which 
are  rising  out  cf  this  war.  Nor  to  examine 
the  dim  shupes  of  revolution  that  have  al- 
ready begun  to  emerge:  nor  the  problems  of 
extreme  nationalism,  of  suppressing  militar- 
ism or  the  ambitions  of  Imperialism;  nor  ths 
multitude  of  problems  of  disarmament,  fam- 
ine, trade,  exchange,  boundaries,  conflicts  of 
interest,  hates,  and  revenge  that  inevitably 
will  descend  upi^n  the  world. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  for  American  think- 
ing that  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  a 
period  of  disturbing  years  must  vnevitably 
el.:p.«c  after  the  next  victory  over  cur  enemies. 

Whether  thl.s  transition  period  results  la 
defeneration  and  a  third  world  war,  or 
whether  It  beccjmes  a  period  of  transition 
from  war  to  lasting  peace  depends  upon  what 
we  do  during  that  period. 

And  peace-making  is  not  merely  a  negative 
proce-s  of  stopping  military  aggressions.  It 
must  b€  a  dynamic  elimination  of  the  causes 
of  war,  the  creation  of  good  will  and  coop- 
cratk.n  between  nations  to  advance  pros- 
perity and  the  rule  of  law. 

Yet  American  thinking  and  American  dis- 
cu'sion  today  assumes  that  another  general 
peace  conference — "the  peace  table"  like 
Versailles  in  1919 — will  be  assembled  im- 
mediately after  this  war  to  settle  all  these 
piET^ntic  prcblems.  Different  pressure  groups 
In  the  United  Stages  are  already  demanding 
seats  upon  the  delchraticn.  And  there  would 
be  1.000  delegates  from  pressure  groups  of 
other  nations 

Do  we  believe  the  conflict  of  interests  and 
tho  prcblcni.s  are  less  than   before? 

Do  we  bel.eve  that  men  are  greater  today 
than  m  the  past,  or  that  they  can  see  further 
into  the  dark  than  they  have  done  before? 

No  matter  with  what  pomp  and  circum- 
stance such  a  treaty  be  constructed,  the  un- 
known and  the  forces  of  change  would  put 
it  ag.tin  in  the  waste  basket. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  in  view  of  v.  hat 
we  now  know  of  the  consequences  oi  gitbal 
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war,  no  agreement  or  tr.aty  can  be  evolved 
when  firing  ceases  winch  will  hold  against 
Us  afterma:liis. 

THE    NEW    APPROACH 

Do  not  all  these  shapes  cf  things  to  come, 
all  this  experience  ol  the  last  total  war.  and 
all  this  need  for  a  healing  piocebs  and  dy- 
namic action  demand  a  new  approach,  a  new 
departure  from  these  paths  so  strcAu  with 
failure  m  the  pa'-t? 

For  these  reasi  ns  we.  18  mor.ths  ago.  pro- 
posed the  definitely  organized  tran.-nii  n 
period  fruUi  war  to  peace  under  definite  lead- 
ersh.p. 

In  order  to  make  the  plan  workable,  the 
truetecs  or  leaders,  executive  committee — 
whatever  they  lue  cuiled — should  at  ci.ce, 
wh.en  firing  ceases,  impose  without  arL-ument 
certain  urtent  necessities  of  iliiarm.ng  the 
enemy  ai.d  certain  mea.'-ures  f^ir  restarting 
the  political  and  economic  lile  in  the  wurld 

Then  the  mind  and  the  determination  of 
the  world  must  be  set  toward  or.o  goal— the 
makinc;  of  a  lasting  peace  And  llie  trustees. 
In  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations, 
sliculd  gu;de  the  world  through  the  deserts 
and  swnmps  of  the  tran.sitlon  period  until  we 
can  arrive  at  the  promised  laiid  of  some 
world-wide  institution  to  preserve  peace. 

This  plan  of  a  transition  period  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  ccoling-cff  period  That  is 
a  misnomer  Its  purpose  Is  far  greater  than 
this  incidental,  yet  great  benefit. 

MILITARY    ALLIANCES 

Nor  can  the  transition  from  war  to  peace 
be  organized  through  military  alliances. 
That  is  another  age-old  Idea  from  the  grooves 
of  past  thinking.  That  is  re-creating  a  world 
psycholcgy  of  repression  and  domination, 
not  turning  the  mind  of  the  world  to  peace- 
ful method  and  cooperation. 

And  by  milhary  alliance  I  do  not  mean 
fhort-term  alliances  but  long-term  cmmit- 
nients.  Such  military  alliances  always  im- 
jily  that  nations  agree  to  go  to  war  at  some 
future  time  against  unknown  nt.ticns  for 
S'^me  purpose,  good  or  bad  Mr  Gibson  and 
I  are  discussing  this  subject  at  length  In  to- 
morrows  Collier's  Weekly,  but  I  may  say  here 
that  inevitably  such  alliances  create  fear  In 
other  nations  Sooner  or  later  they  breed 
ccunteraliiances.  Armies  and  navies  at  once 
begin  to  pyramid  in  size. 

There  Is  a  further  fatal  defect  of  all  mili- 
tary alliances  as  an  instrument  to  preserve 
peace.  They  at  once  begin  to  fall  apart  un- 
der the  chafing  of  peoples  against  the  dan- 
per  of  being  involved  in  w.u-.  Inevitably 
world  currents  change,  lutcrccts  shift,  a  new 
generation  arises,  and  some  ally  concludes 
not  to  go  to  war  despite  any  actreement. 
Military  alliances  never  endure  for  long. 

Never  has  a  military  allir.ncc  p-oduced 
peace,  but  many  of  them  have  produced  war. 
Certainly  they  arc  no  bases  of  ei-riuring  peace. 
One  of  the  sucftestlons  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced is  some  sort  cf  legal  tics  between  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  The  proposals 
Include  c:mmcn  citizenship,  common  cur- 
rency, free  trade,  and  military  alliance. 

Would  not  such  an  act  at  cnce  raise  the 
lears  cf  all  other  nations  thtit  this  is  a  s^ep 
to  world  ma.<sTery  by  the  En'^iifh-speaklng 
people  and  thus  promptly  tene-rate  or^'anized 
opposition  amci  g  the  ether  90  percent  of  the 
human  rr-ce? 

Vv'hatever  the  merits  may  be.  It  !s  a  di- 
vergence frcm  our  main  purpcse  which  must 
be  unity  with  nil  United  Nations  to  victory 
and  to  tuild  peace. 

Moreover,  will  net  such  a  marri.->.ge  Involve 
us  In  all  the  problems  of  the  British  Empire, 
and.  conversely,  will  net  the  British  Empire 
be  plagued  with  all  of  the  problems  of  the 
United' States? 

Would  net  the  Inevitable  discu.<=sicn  about 
these  rrlatives  by  marriage  lead  to  many  fric- 
tions and  ultimately  to  bitter  divorce? 


I  am  one  who  believes  that  collaboration 
and  cooperation  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States  is  the  first  necessity  for  peace. 
But  collabcratlon  docs  net  require  amalpa- 
maticn.  The  practice  cf  cooperation  In- 
creases friendship. 

For  common  ground  in  national  thinking  j 
we  should  d.scard  all  piopcsals  of  military  j 
alliances  as  an  Instrument  cf  peace.  i 

wor:  d  iNnm.'TioN  to  pseserve  peace  | 

Nor  can  this  transition  period  from  war  to  | 
peace  be  cr^ranized  by  quicUly  setting  up  some  | 
world-wide  Institution,  council,  cr  world  au- 
thority to  pr:.serve  peiv.e  We  must  make  j 
peace  before  we  pretcrve  it.  Such  a  world-  , 
wide  InsMtution  cr  authcrity  should  tie  the  ' 
last  phase  of  peace  makim;.  not  the  first.  i 

I  believe  we  must  have  such  an  Institution. 
I  believe  it  can  be  built  without  destroying 
the  independence  cr  sacrificing  the  sovereign- 
ty of  nations.  But  we  should  not  cnly  have 
tlie  experience  of  collaboration  In  the  transi- 
tion period  but  also  the  time  to  lay  sr.rae 
foundations  before  we  can  elfectively  design 
any  such  world  institu'icn. 

And  if  it  is  to  succeed,  it  must  be  launched 
under  conditions  which  favor  its  survival. 
We  shall  be  throwing  it  to  the  wolves  if  we 
set  it  up  to  grapple  with  the  violent  forces 
in  motion  at  the  end  of  this  war.  That  would 
repeat  again  one  of  the  grer.test  of  handicaps 
under  which  the  League  cf  Nations  labored. 
It  was  thrown  Into  the  vlclent  aftermaths  of 
post-war  and  required  to  deal  with  the  storm. 
That  experience  should  amply  prove  that  In- 
stitutions for  the  long  view  are  wholly  ill- 
fitted  for  the  problems,  aLtributes,  and  emo- 
ticns  of  the  transition  pei'ed 

It  has  been  said  that  unless  we  flrst  and 
quickly  form  some  sort  of  world-wide  Insti- 
tution, the  people  will  have  lost  their  en- 
thusiasms and  relapse  again  Into  isolation- 
ism This  is  a  notion  that  we  can  set  up  a 
lasting  peace  while  we  are  groggy  which  will 
bind  us  when  we  have  sobered  up. 

On  the  contrary,  it  Is  essential.  If  such  a 
world  mstltutlcn  Is  to  have  permanence,  that 
It  be  rooted  In  acceptance  of  the  Unl'ed  Na- 
tions' peoples  themselves.  If  this  Is  a  people  s 
war.  It  must  be  a  people's  peace.  And  there 
can  be  no  pecple's  peace  unle's  the  people 
have  experience  and  time  fcr  understanding 
and  aceeptance. 

CP.CANIZING    THE   TRANSITION    PXaiOD 

I  thcrelere  suggest  for  American  thinking 
that  we  discard  th'^se  Ideas  of  a  long  armis- 
tice, of  an  Initial  and  general  peace  confer- 
ence. Ideas  of  military  alliances,  or  ideas  of 
premature  formation  of  a  world-wide  institu- 
tion to  preserve  peace. 

The  alternative  is  an  organized  transitlcn 
period.  The  campaign  fcr  peace  during  the 
transition  period  must  have  as  much  leader- 
ship as  a  campaign  for  war.  A  few  principal 
nations  have  given  leadership  in  war.  Whv 
E'^ould  they  not  et  once  be  openly  appointed 
by  the  United  Nations  and  charged  with  the 
re<;)Onsibllity  bcfi  re  the  world  to  direct  the 
tran^i'icn  period  from  war  to  peace? 

Cut  of  this  war  will  come  a  few  transcend- 
ent centers  of  power — America,  Britain,  Rtis- 
Bta.  and  Chma  Bv  their  open  responslhili'v 
to  build  p'^ace.  would  this  not  turn  the  whole 
mind  of  the  world  toward  the  goal  of  a  real 
pe.T'c? 

V.'hether  we  ru-^h  In  and  sign  a  document 
after  firing  coa>^es  or  net.  the  principal  vif"- 
torica=  powers  In  the  world  will  continue  to 
d'^mlnate  the  world.  They  have  done  It 
mostly  In  secrecy  after  every  other  world  war. 

Would  not  the  world  be  better  if  Its  power 
poliMcE  were  cut  In  the  open  where  the  people 
of  the  world  could  test  the  every  action  of 
these  centers  of  power  on  whether  It  con- 
tributed to  build  lasting  peace? 

would  it  not  give  a  sense  of  unity,  solidar- 
Itv,  and  purpose  to  the  United  Governmenis 
If  it  were  done  now? 


And  as  nations  will  maintain  their  Inde- 
pendence, the  trustees  and  the  United  Na- 
tions must  operate  by  collaboration  as  free 
nations.  Today  they  are  successfully  carry- 
ing forward  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
hur.an  tasks — a  joint  war.  A  few  powerful 
nations  Hie  giving  leadership  In  this  gigantic 
underifiking.  They  advise  and  consult  with 
the  smaller  nat.ons.  We  are  doing  this  huge 
Job  by  coilabcratlon  In  the  problems  which 
arise  from  day  to  day.  We  are  doing  It  with- 
out written  agreements  or  treaties.  Our 
bond  Is  our  common  interest.  0\ir  declared 
pu-pose  is  to  rid  the  woild  cf  the  menaces  to 
civilization,  to  free  men  and  to  free  nations. 
If  we  can  collaborate  to  make  war.  can  we 
not  crilabf  rate  r*urlng  a  transition  period 
while  we  lay  the  foundations  for  peccc? 
I>>es  this  peruHl  need  more  of  a  contract  than 
a  declared  jiint  purpose?  Is  not  that  com- 
mon purpose  to  make  a  lasting  peace  this 
time? 

Nations  can  be  more  tightly  bound  by  com- 
mon purpose  than  by  chains,  and  In  the  un- 
known shapes  to  come.  Is  not  the  transition 
period  necessary  for  experience  and  develop- 
ment of  foundations? 

Ycu  can  be  sure  that  nations  will  strive  to 
preserve  their  independence.  If  we  cannot 
collaborate  among  Independent  free  nations 
duriiifi;  a  few  years  of  the  transition  period 
to  build  a  lasting  peace,  then  no  s  gned 
papers,  no  apreementa,  no  world  institution 
is  worth  anything  What  counts  In  the  long 
run  is  not  paper  documents  but  the  attitudes 
of  nations. 

And  Inherent  In  all  these  attitudes  will  be 
th?  need  fcr  American  patience  and  more 
patience  lest  we  lose  heart  and  faith. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  we  must  now  prepare  for 
peace  We  must  do  better  than  la.'"t  time. 
Our  chances  for  a  lasting  peace  are  belter. 
For  out  of  the  furnace  of  this  war  there  Is  a 
yearninR  for  peace  far  more  potent  thpn 
ever  before.  Mothers,  fathers,  and  wives  In 
every  nation,  as  never  before,  are  praying 
that  such  a  calamity  may  not  come  again  to 
the  world 

De«pite  all  that  has  happened  in  1900  years, 
the  Sermcn  on  the  Mount  has  thundered 
down  the  ages.     And  It  now  thunders  anew. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'XS 

Thursday  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter: 

HoBAP.T,  Okla.,  October  22   1943. 
Hon   Victor  Wickersham, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Wcishir.gton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr   Wickersh^m:  The  dairymen  and 

lives* cck    producers    of    Kiowa    County    and 

>   eleven  cf  the  southwestern  counties  cf  Ok- 

I   lahoma  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 

I   the  very  critical  feed  situation  now  existing 

!   and  urge  that  Immedtate  effective  action  be 

I   taken.    You  do  not  need  to  be  told  It  Is  dry 

out  here.    When  you  were  here  you  saw  how 

the   feed    and   cotton   were   burning   and   It 

hasn't  rained  since  you   left.     All  of  OVla- 

homa  has  b*»en  d:*slenated  as  a  diougiu  area 

except  the  Panhandle  counties. 
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Kiowa  County  has  some  60,000  head  of  cat- 
tle accordirit!  to  information  submitted  by 
farmers  this  spring,  of  which  over  16,C00  are 
dairy  animals  Assuming  that  4.000  of  these 
are  heifers  not  yet  in  production  and  further 
assumii.^  t;i:.t  cnly  70  percent  of  the  re- 
mainder are  in  production,  we  estimate  8.400 
head  of  cows  which  might  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered Ri  being  :n  production.  Of  course,  the 
other  cattle  muft  be  fed  too.  Maintenance  of 
all  types  of  rattle  Is  of  course  very  essential 
and  nece&s.iry  to  the  war  effort.  We  wish  par- 
ticularly to  CiW  your  attention  to  the  dairy 
needs. 

Peed  Is  ft  very  short  item  out  here.  It  is 
also  a  vry  expe!;s!ve  item  right  now.  Dairy- 
men and  milk  producers  today  are  faced  with 
a  very  momentous  decision.  Here  is  what 
they  are  up  Hqainst.  The  average  price  of 
Bour  cream  is  49  cents  a  pound.  The  recent 
War  Pood  Admlnlotration  subsidy  brings  this 
to  55  cents  per  p<jund  The  prevailing  price 
for  whole?  ml!k  at  the  processing  plants  is  ap- 
proximaieiy  70  rents  a  pound,  basis  butterfat 
content.  The  subsidy  will  pay  50  cents  per 
hundrr dweis;h'  whole  milk.  An  average  cow 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  over  2  gallons  a 
day  over  a  lO-nunih  period.  In  fact,  mcst 
of  them  won't  hold  up  to  this.  The  big  part 
of  Klo'.va  County  milk  and  southwestern  Ok- 
Inhonia  milic  is  s<  Id  on  the  sour-cream  market. 
On  this  ba=;is,  it  4-percent  cow  will  average 
apprtjximut  ?ly  0  7  pourd  butterfat  per  day  lor 
which  the  55  cents  per  pound  (average  market 
price  plus  subs.dy )  would  yield  33  5  cents 
Inror-'.e  per  cow  The  cost  of  hay  has  in- 
creas'.d  over  100  percent  with  mcst  of  it  sell- 
In?  for  mor  than  $30  per  ton  Ground  barley 
is  brMiains;  $2(M  per  hundredweight;  oats, 
$2  90:  'ottonse'd  meal.  »2  70;  and  bran.  $2  35. 
Corn  c.m't  be  ho-ieht  and  feed  wheat  must  be 
used  very  spar.' g!y  in  dairy  rations.  Wheat 
pasture  is  ;t)|;arrntly  out  of  the  picture  which 
means  thai  car.Ie  will  have  to  be  dry  fed 
until  spnni; 

A  diuiv  cow  needs  30  pounds  of  hay  per 
day  but  t:.;urlni<  on  the  basis  of  20  pounds 
of  hay  per  day  and  10  pounds  of  grain  mix- 
ture computed  oi  2  parts  barley,  2  parts  oats, 
2  paits  bran,  1  part  cottonseed  meal,  we 
find  that  the  average  cost  per  day  will  be  57 
cents.  How  long  could  you  slay  in  business 
on  this  kind  o;  basis?  How  long  will  the 
avera>e  milk  pioducer  do  it? 

Panuers  and  djirymen  are  very  much  awarp 
of  the  important  part  they  play  in  the  war 
effort  and  r4re  jusc  as  patriotic  as  anyone.  It 
does  not  appear  fair,  however,  that  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  continue  to  produce  or  even 
increase  pioduction  when  It  Is  a  losing  game 
with  no  rel!ef  in  si^ht.  No  other  Group  is  ex- 
pected to  do  tlus. 

Joe  Scott  has  indicated  that  sufficient  feed 
will  be  moved  into  Oklahoma  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  We  hope  this  is  true.  However, 
we  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  r«rder  tor 
this  feed  to  get  the  Job  done,  it  will  have  to 
start  moving  at  once  and  it  will  have  to  be 
available  to  farmers  and  dairymen  at  a  price 
they  can  afford  to  pay  and  at  least  break  even 
on  the  product  they  produce. 

Yesterday,  representatives  from  a  number 
of  southwestern  Oklahoma  counties  met  here 
at  Hobart  to  discuss  the  situation.  We 
pointed  out  at  the  outse(  that  other  counties 
are  in  the  same  shape  we  are.  One  thing  is 
very  evident,  namely,  e'ther  the  price  of  feed 
will  have  to  be  reduced  or  the  ceiling  price  of 
milk  and  cream  will  have  to  be  increased  to 
where  the  cost  of  production  and  the  fnccme 
from  the  item  produced  will  at  least  balance. 
Most  farmers  and  ranchmen  don't  want  sub- 
sidies. The  best  solution  would  be.  of  course, 
raise  the  milk  and  cream  prices  in  this  area 
to  a  figure  which  would  allow  producers  to 
break  even  during  this  critical  period. 

Based  on  present  prices,  the  price  of  butter 
t.\t  s'.iould  be  at  least  .813  cents  per  pound. 
If  the  present  celluig  price  absolutely  cannot 


be  Increased,  the  only  alternative  Is  to  put 
the  needed  feed  in  this  area  at  prices  within 
reach  of  their  Incomes.  The  dairymen  and 
others  present  yesterday  worked  out  a  reason- 
able ration  as  shown  ai:ove  and  from  it  they 
figured  the  price  at  which  feeds  will  have  to 
be  made  available  to  tiie  farmers  as  follows: 
Oats.  54  cents  per  bushel;  barley  72  centr  per 
bushel;  b;an.  '"1.70  per  hr.ndre'dwelght;  cot- 
ton seed  meal,  $2.40;  hiiv,  $15  per  ton.  A 
mixture  of  this  feed  at  the  rate  shown  above 
will  cobt  $1  9C  per  hundreweight.  A  mini- 
mum of  20  pounds  of  hay  and  10  pounds  mix- 
ture per  day  per  cow  would  co.^t  34  cents  per 
day.  Based  on  the  better  cows'  production  as 
shown  above  this  would  be  haidly  above  a  get- 
by  basis.  Tne  average  cow  in  production 
would  probably  about  break  even.  This  does 
not  Include  labor  costs  of  app'oximatcly  10 
cents  per  day  per  ccw,  lights,  transportation, 
veterinary,  and  death  loss  costs  Someone 
may  say  that  mcst  farm  cattle  can  brow\-e 
around  and  pick  up  a  good  part  of  their 
sustenance  over  the  farm.  Yen  are  a  native 
of  this  country  and  I  know  will  noi  let  any<nie 
persuade  you  how  much  good  a  cow  can  get 
browsing  around  over  farms  in  this  port  of 
the  country  during  dry  years  Farms  out 
here  are  pretty  well  browsed  over  right  now 

Here  is  what  is  actually  happening  in  this 
part  of  Oklahoma.  It  Is  happening  In  every 
county  represented  yesterday.  Commercial 
dairymen  are  either  cii.spe''S!ng  their  herds  or 
reducing  them.  One  dairyman  here  at  Hnbart 
has  already  reduced  his  herd  50  percent  and 
another  p'.ans  to  reauce  It  to  33  percent  of  its 
former  size  Wright's  Produce  tell  us  that 
they  are  about  1.000  quart.=  of  milk  short  da;ly 
even  after  relea.sing  the  Frederick  Army  air 
base  contract.  Wrights  had  a  call  from  the 
mayor  of  Frederick  requesting  that  400  or  500 
quarts  of  milk  be  delivered  th.  m  daily  1h'- 
cause  their  last  large  dairy  folded  up.  The 
cheese  plant  here  is  short.  George  Parks  of 
the  cheese  plant  has  been  driving  the  coun- 
try to  get  new  customers.  So  have  \Vr;y:hts 
So  has  the  Coop.  Creamery  at  Mangum.  Thev 
all  tell  the  same  tale. 

Farmers  with  small  herds  are  selling  part 
of  their  herds  and  turning  calves  witli  t'ne 
rest  They  reason  that  a  gcxjd  dairy  cow  on 
verv  little  feed  might  support  a  calf  but 
would  certainly  not  pay  for  the  feed  it  takes 
to  produce  milk,  let  alone  having  anything 
left  for  labor  and  other  expenses. 

The  War  Food  Administration  Is  asking 
for  increased  production  of  dairy  products. 
Kiuwa  County  and  southwestern  Oklahoma 
started  out  exceptionally  well  to  meet  their 
goals  in  1943,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
last  4  months  of  1943  will  cause  us  to  fail 
considerably.  To  ask  for  increa.sed  produc- 
tion now  means  Just  one  of  two  things — 
either  the  price  of  the  product  must  be  al- 
lowed to  go  up  to  care  for  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction o.  the  cost  of  the  feed  must  be 
brought  down  to  match  the  price  of  the 
flnifhed  product.  We  all  know  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  very  essential.  The  people  of 
Hobart  are  already  beginning  to  wonder 
where  the  supply  of  milk  for  Hobart  will 
come  from.    TTiis  is  Just  one  town. 

The  whole  issue  Isn't  wrapped  around 
dairymen  making  money.  There  is  the  con- 
sumer's side  and  the  health  of  the  general 
public  la  to  be  considered.  It  is  conceded 
that  foods  from  dairy  products  are  perhaps 
the  most  healthful  and  nourishing.  The 
situation  is  critical  now.  Just  how  much 
more  critical  It  will  get  depends  on  what 
action  can  be  taken  now  before  it  is  too  lute. 
If  a  big  part  of  the  dairy  animals  go  to  town 
now  and  the  big  part  of  the  remainder  are 
turned  with  calves.  It  is  too  late  to  expect  to 
get  production.  To  get  anywhere  near  maxi- 
mum production.  It  is  necessary  to  start  out 
that  way  ^hen  the  cow  i.s  fresh. 

We  are  a.-kir.g  thi.t  a.  s:.':ar;."e  be  given  to 
the  dairy  farmers  of  the  severe  droughi-ndden 


counties  referred  to,  and  at  once  get  quan- 
tities of  feed  into  this  territory  that  will 
sustain  what  cows  are  left  and  at  a  price 
iow  enough  so  farmers  can  and  will  continue 
doii  g  business  Action  Is  what  is  going  to 
count.  It  you  need  further  Information  or 
assistance,  let  us  know.  If  you  need  help  up 
there,  let  us  know.  The  war  effort  has  a 
lot  at  stake  It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  do  the 
mcst  we  can 

Yours  very  truly, 

E  E.  Coalson;  Harry  L.  Bretch;  C  C. 
Baker,  dairyman;  E.  W  Sanford, 
dairyman;  Willis  H  Morgan,  dairy- 
man; Sid  Barnes;  V.  J  Rowsey, 
chairman.  Kiowa  County  War 
Council;  Ted  Stlnson.  secretary, 
Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Discriminatory  Freight  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  E.  THOMASON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tui-.sday.  November  2.  1943 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr,  Speaker,  one 
of  the  moit  important  problem.s  fac- 
ing the  Sou'h  and  West  ls  that  of 
unfair  and  unjust  freight  rates.  We 
have  )cen  discriminated  against  for 
years  and  I  hope  the  Committee  on  In- 
tei'staie  and  Foreign  Commerce  will,  at 
an  early  date,  report  a  fair  bill  to  the 
fnd  that  legislation  be  pa.ssed  on  this 
very  important  subject. 

I  exiend  my  remarks  with  a  very  In- 
tert  .-^tins  and  informative  letter  from  the 
manager  of  the  West  Texas  Ciiamber  of 
Commerce: 

We-st  Tix.is  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Abilene,  Tex..  October  23.  1943. 
Mr    Eric  Johnston. 

P-c  'drnt.  United  States  Chamher  of 
Coinmeice.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dfar  Sir;  Cciming  to  our  attention  is  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Legislative  Rate  Making," 
auth  -nzed  and  published  by  the  directors  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
furtherance  of  the  chamber's  policy. 

This  brief  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  condemn- 
ing the  various  bills,  now  before  the  Congress, 
seeking  to  prescribe  a  national  policy  for  the 
establi'hment  of  an  equal  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  freight  rates  for  all  sections  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  and  recommends 
"that  railroad  freight  rates  should  be  as  close- 
ly responsive  as  may  be  both  to  the  varying 
needs  of  commerce  and  the  revenue  require- 
ments of  the  carriers,  that  rates  should  con- 
tinue to  be  initiated  after  discussion  between 
the  rhippers  and  carriers,  and  that  the  final 
authority  to  pa«s  upon  their  lawfulness  and 
propriety  should  continue  to  be  exercised  by 
the  nonpolltlcal  public  regulatory  bodies 
created  for  the  purpose,  without  the  prescrip- 
tion by  Congress  of  a  rigid  and  inflexible 
uniformity  based  on  distance,  regardless  of 
the  varied  and  changing  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  commerce." 

To  the  Wes*  Texas  Charnber  of  Commerce 
which  serves  that  territory  described  In  ycur 
Dindon  .speech  as  "that  great  empire  within 
it.'elf,"  comprised  of  132  west  Texas  Interior 
raw-material-prcducing  counties  and  145 
affiliated  cities,  and  to  cur  freight  rate 
eciuality  federation  with  its  140  affiliated 
local  aid  leeional  organizations,  hav'r-^  over 
400.000  lueuibcrs,  this  United  States  Cluu- 


ber  reeommendatlcn,  when  we  recently  have 
been  so  greatly  admiring  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  under  your  Inspired 
leadership,  is  most  disheartening.  We  are 
prone  to  say  also  that  this  recommendation 
will  tend  to  alienate  from  the  United  States 
Chamber  the  people  of  all  the  Southwestern 
and  Southern  States,  and  many  of  the  West- 
ern States.  To  all  of  us  the  recommendation 
appears  to  be  one  wholly  failing  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  discriminatory  freight  rates 
under  which  our  producers  and  consumers 
Buffer,  and  one  dictated  by  predatory  In- 
terests PS  a  means  of  perpetuating  these  dis- 
criminations against  us  in  order  to  retain  for 
themselves  and  their  territories  undue  ad- 
vantages in  distribution,  commerce,  and 
trade. 

The  first  premise  for  your  committee  rec- 
ommendation  is  that  "freight  rates  stiould 
be   closely    responsive   to  the  varying   needs 
of  commerce,  and  to  the  changing  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  commerce."     Our 
class  freight  rate  structure,  on  an  equal  haul 
basis,  when  compared  with  the  official  zone, 
is  from  40  percent  to  60  percent  hmher,  and 
we  had  wondered  wtiat  need  or  condition  of 
commerce,   in   the   Judgment   of  your   com- 
mittee, substantiates  a  rate  policy  requiring 
this  territory  to  pay  for  equal  haul  40  percent 
to  60  percent  more  than   another  territory. 
Many  of  our  commodity  rates  on  livestock, 
wool  and  mohair,  and  other  commodities  In 
Vkhich  we  excel  in  production  are  higher  on 
an   equal-haul   basis   than   other   territories 
having  even  less  production,  and  we  likewise 
do   not   understand   what   "varying   need   of 
commerce"  requires  this  disparity.     A   fiqjpr 
mill  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  can  ship  to  Mil- 
waukee for  51   cents  per   100  pounds,  while 
the  Milwaukee  mill  ships  to  Fort  Worth  for 
41  cents  per  100  pounds.     A  shoe  factory  in 
Fort  Worth,  for  an  equal  amount  of  money, 
can  ship  its  products  many  hundreds  of  miles 
lets  disuince  than  the  shoe  factory  m  Boston. 
In  fact,  we  had  a  little  milk  bottle  factory 
in  Santa  Anna,  Tex.,  close  its  doors  because 
its  competitor,  at  an  equal   distance  point, 
had  a  21-cent  per  gross  advantage  because  of 
freight  rates.    What,  may  we  ask,  is  the  vary- 
ing needs  of  commerce  that  Justifies  a  rate- 
making  policy  enabling  these  actual  discrim- 
inatory conditions  to  prevail.    Your  commit- 
tee has  by  no  means  made  that  clear  and  has 
presented    no   facts   or   evidence    whatsoever 
showing   why  rates  made  responsive  to  our 
commerce  are  so  much  higher  than  rates  on 
like   commerce  elsewhere.     We  feel  there   Is 
no  basis  for  such  a  condition  and  this  argu- 
ment, after  all.  is  a  50-year-old  railroad  ar- 
gumont  conceived  in  the  Harnman   "public 
be  damned"  days,  now  again  being  used   by 
the  United  States  Cliamber  of  Commerce 
T'ne   secor.d    premise    cf    your    committee, 
.  namely,  that  "freight  rates  should  be  closely 
responsive   to   the   revenue    requirements   cf 
the  railroads,"  we  believe  to  be  sound     There 
are  none  of  us  that  want  to  deprive  the  rail- 
roads   of    sufficient    revenues    to    adequately 
maintain    their    property,    pay    depreciation 
and  dividends,  and  pmy  adequate  wage  and 
operating  costs.     We  all  want   the  railroads 
to  continue  in  btosiness  and  in  private  own- 
ership as  our  major  national  system  of  trans- 
portation, and  therefore  we  want  the  railroads 
to  have  adequate  rales  commensurate  with 
their  revenue  requirements. 

We  submit,  however,  that  the  needed  reve- 
nue.-i  of  the  railroads  should  be  proportion- 
ately paid  by  all  territor.es  of  the  United 
States  aiid  that  one  territory  should  not  be 
required  to  pay  60  percent  more  propor- 
tionately than  another  territory.  We  think 
also  that  50  years  ago  there  was  a  ?pread  In 
the  railroads  trarusportation  costs  and  density 
of  traffic  In  different  territories  which  f>er- 
haps  Justified  vaiylng  levels  of  freight  rates. 
This  50-year-old  condition,  according  to  all 
authorities  except  the  railroads,  has  long  since 


ceased  to  exist  and  now  the  railroads'  argu- 
ment about  cost  of  tran-sportatlon  and  den- 
sity of  traffic  Is  outmoded.  As  far  as  th;a 
territory  is  concerned,  I  submit  It  to  be  a 
fact,  as  established  by  Dr.  Ford  K.  Edwards, 
of  the  I.  C.  C,  that  the  cost  of  Uansporta- 
tion  in  the  Southwest  is  approximately  the 
same  as  it  Is  in  the  official  sone — and  yet  we 
pay  much  higher  rates.  As  far  as  this  terri- 
toi7  is  concerned  also,  I  submit  as  a  fact 
and  can  sliow  that  during  a  period  of  time 
when  our  development  and  density  of  traffic 
Increased  358  percent,  our  rates.  Instead  of 
decreasing  in  accordance  with  increased  traf- 
fic, increased  109  percent.  Naturally,  we, 
therefore,  look  with  some  misgivings  on  the 
railroads'  "density  of  traffic"  and  "transpor- 
tation cost"  arguments  (or  substantiating  a 
higher  level  of  rates  for  us,  and  we  are  stu- 
pri&td  to  see  the  United  States  chamber  fall 
for  these  arguixMnts  without  more  complete 
investigation. 

The  third  premise  of  your  committee, 
namely  that  rates  should  continue  to  be 
"initiated  after  discussion  between  the  ship- 
pers and  carriers  "  is  a  T>osition  we  think  to 
be  wholly  unfair  and  monopolistic  in  it« 
results.  This  is  again  an  old  sterotyped 
argument  of  the  railroads  used  to  keep  the 
light  from  being  ttirown  on  the  old  dark 
chamber  railway  procedure  of  fixing,  accord- 
ing to  Vice  President  Wallace,  W  percent  of 
the  freigh'  rates  by  agreement  between 
themselves  and  subsidized  shippers  without 
hearing  or  review  by  any  trlbiinal.  To  say 
that  rates  should  be  a  matter  between  the 
shipper  and  carrier  is  saying  that  the  matter 
is  of  no  concern  to  the  man  who  pays  the 
bill.  It  is  the  consxmaer.  not  the  shipper, 
manufacturer,  or  distributor,  who  pays  the 
freight  bill  on  all-  the  consumer's  goods.  It 
is  the  producer  who  likewise  pays  the  freight 
bill,  because  he  has  it  deducted  from  the 
price  of  the  things  he  sells.  The  public, 
therefore,  has  the  major  and  predominant 
Interest  in  this  freight  rate-making  problem, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  many  of  the  recent 
I.  C.  C.  decisions  have  so  ruled.  Since  the 
public  is  the  principal  party  in  the  freight- 
rate  deal,  we  cannot  prescribe  to  any  doctrine 
leaving  the  rates  wholly  to  the  shipper  and 
carrier,  and,  therefore,  we  believe  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  unor- 
ganized public  on  freight  rates. 

Based  upon  the  above  premises  which  we 
think  are  railway  Inspired  and  enunciated  by 
your  committee,  your  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  naturally  concludes  to  again  be 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  railroads  and  oppcpe 
all  legislation  in  Congress  having  to  do  with 
bmging  about  more  unlforniity  in  freight 
rates  as  within  and  between  the  various  re- 
gions of  the  United  States.  It  is  this  recom- 
mendation coming  from  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  is  so  disheart- 
ening to  us,  and  we  hope  you  will  not  think 
us  presmnptuous  when  we  say  that,  in  o«r 
opinion,  your  committee  has  erroneously 
analyzed  the  purport  of  this  legislation  and 
has.  therefore,  recommended  counter  to  the 
welfare  of  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  national  wel- 
'are. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  agreee  with 
the  assumption  that  freight  rates  are  none 
of  the  business  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  as  we 
understand  it  under  our  Constitution,  to  reg- 
ulate tlie  commerce  and  to  define  the  poli- 
cies, powers,  and  duties  of  all  the  agencies 
It  mav  create.  This  the  Congress  did  In 
1887  when  it  created  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Repeatedly  since  that 
time,  and  recently  in  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1940,  the  Congress  has  supplemented  the 
policies,   powers,  and   duties  ol   the   Inter- 


state Commerce  Oommlsaloa.  Among  the 
powers  granted  by  Congress,  from  the  very 
begmnlns.  has  been  the  policy  and  mandste 
to  the  I.  C.  C.  to  make  rate*  "Just,  reason- 
able, and  free  from  discrimination."  and 
there  have  been  many  other  mandates  from 
Ci  iigress  requirinf;  the  m»klng  of  rates  with- 
out "undue  discrimination  and  unreastm- 
ablenes.*:  "  It  happens  that  the  I.  C.  C, 
when  ueated  in  1887.  found  in  existence  dif- 
ferent levels  of  freight  rates  In  the  various 
territories  of  the  United  States,  and  It  hap- 
pens that  the  I.  C.  C.  has  perpetuated  these 
different  levels  ever  since.  The  Commission 
apparently  feels  that  these  differences  are  net 
"undue  discriminations."  A  great  portion  ot 
the  United  States  thinks  these  varying  te'.- 
ritorial  levels  of  rates  are  "undue  diw^rim- 
Inations,"  and  the  entire  purport  of  all  re- 
cently proposed  legiaUtlon  is  for  the  Con« 
gress  to  tell  the  Commission  that  such  un- 
godly  differences  as  60  percent  higher  cUas 
rates  in  Texas  than  in  the  C.  F,  A.  terri- 
tory must  hereafter  be  considered  by  th« 
Commission  as  "undue  discriminations." 
With  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  being 
delegated  the  power  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol commerce  and  the  power  to  represent 
the  public  in  so  doing,  we  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  Congress  would  be  derelict  In 
its  duty  unless  it  further  defines  "undue  dls« 
criminations"  in  conformity  with  present 
conditions  and  establishes  a  policy  (or  the  re- 
moval  of   these   dlscrlminaUous. 

In  the  next  plsce,  we  think  you  will  find 
that  none  of  this  legislation  abolishes  tha 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  in- 
stead IS  only  a  directive  to  the  I.  C.  C.  In 
no  sense  of  the  word  does  the  legislation 
contemplate  having  the  Congress  msk* 
freight  rates,  and  all  tLe  legislation  has  to 
do  with  having  the  I.  C.  C.  make  the  freight 
rates  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
la t Ions  laid  down  by  the  Congress.  I  think 
you  will  also  find  In  many  of  the  proposed 
bills  provisions  empowering  the  Commission 
to  take  Into  consideration  the  present  cost 
cf  transportation  (and  not  1887  cost)  in 
making  freight  rales.  I  think  you  will  also 
find  in  some  of  the  bills  where  the  Commis- 
sion can  make  exceptions  to  any  established 
uniformity  policy,  so  as  to  assure  adequats 
transportation  service  In  any  particular  area. 
For  reasons  such  as  the  above,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that  In  our  considered 
Judgment  the  report  of  your  transportation 
and  communication  committee  on  "legisla- 
tive rale-making  '  is  ill-cousidered  and  un- 
founded. When  it  is  so  flagrantly  counter  to 
the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  territory 
cf  the  United  States,  it  most  surely  is  Ill- 
advised.  It  is  a  report,  in  our  opinion,  coun- 
ter to  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  Southwest 
and  South  but  cf  the  entire  Nation,  (or  the 
reason  that  It  restricts  and  makes  monop- 
olistic commerce  and  trade  Instead  of  aiding 
the  equal  and  free  flow  of  commerce  and 
trade. 

For  these  reasons,  we  respectfully  request 
that  the  "legislative  rate-making"  report  ot 
your  transportation  and  communication 
committee  be  withdrawn  as  a  policy  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
that  before  announcing  any  future  policy, 
the  United  States  Chamber  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Interests  of  sll  regions  of  ths 
United  States  in  securing  the  privilege  ol  an 
equal  and  free  Sow  of  commerce. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.  A.  BAifscm. 
Manager,    West    TexoM    Chamber   o/ 
Commerce  and  Freight  Rate  Equal- 
ity Federatwn. 
Attest : 

*  Wo  P.  Btass. 
Traffic  Counselor,  West  Tetaa  Cham' 
her  o/  Commerce  and  Freight  Mate 
Equality  Federation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

O      MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  2  Uec/islatite  day  of 
Monday.  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
ununimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
publ):5hed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Oc- 
tober 30.  1943.  paying  very  high  tribute 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
RussitL!. 

There  bemc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COCRAGEOUS     SENATORS 

The  country  imjw  Icnjws  precisely  what 
Senator  Russill.  of  Georgia,  told  his  col- 
leagues III  executive  .session.  Mr.  Rtjssell 
was  chalriran  of  the  committee  of  five  Sen- 
ators who  returned  recently  from  a  world 
tour  of  the  battle  frcnta.  They  reported  an 
appalling  neglect  of  American  interests  by 
our  GoTernment,  and  a  no  less  appalling 
subservlenre  to  our  allies,  particularly 
Briiain. 

Becau.se  tlie  bpeeches  were  given  originally 
behind  locked  doors,  only  the  gist  of  them 
was  made  public.  Immediately  the  New 
Dealers,  the  Tones,  and  the  Communists  in 
this  country  undertook  to  smear  tiie  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  A  few  days  later  Mr. 
Churchill,  in  Parliament.  Joined  the  attaclc. 
Meanwhile.  t)ie  British  press,  with  charac- 
teristic unanimity,  had  fallen  upon  Senator 
RussKLL  and  his  colleagues.  They  were  cari- 
catured as  monkeys  and  denounced  as  small- 
minded  political  hacks 

Mr.  RvssELL  has  replied  to  all  this  billings- 
gate by  entering  the  full  text  of  his  report 
In  the  Senate's  public  record,  excepting  from 
publication  only  the  sentences  which  might 
have  giyen  the  enemy  military  Information 
of  value  to  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
other  Senators  will  do  likewise. 

If  there  ever  was  any  doubt  about  it,  the 
fact  Is  now  apparent  that  Mr  Russell  di- 
rected his  criticism  not  to  the  Allies,  but  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Our 
Government,  he  showed,  was  not  defending 
our  country's  interests.  It  was  allowing  our 
oil  reserves  to  be  depleted  needlessly.  It  was 
permitting  our  lend-lease  aid  to  Russia,  to 
neutrals,  and  to  liberated  peoples  to  be 
masked  as  a  British  contribution.  It  was  not 
taking  steps  to  assure  our  position  In  Inter- 
national commercial  flying  after  the  war.  It 
was  not  moving  for  possession  of  sea  and  air 
bases  that  we  know  are  needed  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  continent. 

The  smear  brigade  bere  and  abroad  regard 
comment  in  that  vein  as  blasphemy.  Ameri- 
cans are  supposed  to  make  endless  sacrifices 
•nd  to  expect  nothing  In  return.  We  are  to 
do  as  we  are  told,  to  use  the  servants'  en- 
trance, and  never  to  resent  impositions.  We 
•re  to  forget  that  without  our  belp  the  Allies 
would  have  been  defeated.  We  are  never  to 
think  o(  America,  and  we  are  to  be  guided 
Always  by  the  advice  of  those  who  wish  us 
either  to  return  as  a  colony  to  the  British 
Empire  or  to  promote  the  spread  of  the  Com- 
munist Empire. 

To  all  auch  people  Mr.  Russell  made  answer 
When  he  said: 

"What  I  saw  was  through  American  eyes. 
I  weighed,  observed,  and  reported  as  an  Amer- 
ican who  properly  holds  the  future  welfare 
of  these  United  States  above  all  other  con- 


siderations. I  would  regret  if  any  word  ol 
mine  should  cause  dissension  or  ill  leelir.g 
between  the  United  States  and  any  of  our 
allies,  but  if  that  word  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  legitimate  interests,  either  curing 
this  war  or  in  the  post-war  world,  I  would 
still  feel  duty-bound  to  speak.  ' 

Those  were  the  words  of  a  p.itrlot.  Tney 
gain  added  signiflcance  from  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  spcken  by  a  Iilelong  Demc- 
crat  who  had  never  before  earned  the  wrath 
of  the  New  Dealers.  Americans  everywhere 
will  applaud  Senator  RrssEi!  f'jr  h's  couriice 
in  rising  above  p:irtisans.hip  to  seiTe  the 
whole  Nation. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  he  is  by  no 
means  alone  In  the  fight  in  winch  he  is  en- 
gaged. His  colleagues  on  the  world  tour 
are  wi;  i  him  to  a  man.  Senator  Chandler 
of  Kentucky,  another  Democrat.  i.s  proving 
a  tower  ot  strength  The  remarkable  spetcii 
on  the  Connally  resolution,  mi'de  by  still  an- 
other Democrat.  Senator  McKellar,  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  which  he  insisted  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  adequate  bases  for  the  protection  of 
America,  was  a  striking  contribution.  Like 
Senator  McKellar,  Senator  Cafpl;r  of  Kan- 
sas, had  also  favored  American  membership 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  but  l:e,  too,  is  new 
found  resisting  the  lnternaticnal:st.s'  demand 
for  a  blank  check  to  maintain  any  kind  of  a 
peace,  anywhere  at  any  time  with  American 
men  and  wealth 

The  expressions  of  all  these  Senators,  and 
ol  many  others  who  might  be  mentioned. 
are  welcome  evidence  that  the  plot  to  sell 
America  down  the  river  is  meeting  with  an 
opposition  that  is  growing  from  day  to  day 
in  strength' and  determination.  The  truth 
is  that  the  Communists  and  the  Tones  to- 
gether speak  for  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
American  people.  The  vast  majority  put 
America  first  and  will  always  do  so.  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  who  don't  knew 
this  are  destined  to  find  It  otit  when  the 
voters  get  a  chance  to  express  themselves 
next  year.  With  such  Democrats  as  Rcssei.l 
and  Chandler  playing  an  outstanding  part 
for  America,  it  behooves  the  Republicans 
to  see  to  it  that  none  of  their  number  works 
against  the  interest  of  our  country  in  re- 
spon'se  to  foreign  control. 


Tribute  to  Judge  J.  F.  T.  O'Connor,  by 
Hon.  William  Lemke,  of  North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  2  (IcQislatire  day  of 
Monday.  October  25^ ,  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  Representa- 
tive William  Lxmke.  of  my  State,  one  day 
last  week  issued  a  public  news  release 
paying  tribute  to  a  former  resident  of 
North  Dakota,  now  a  district  Judge  in 
California,  J.  P.  T.  O'Connor,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

DOINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

(By  Congressman  Wh-ll^m  Lemke i 

Every  now  and  then  a  man  or  woman  ap- 
peaurs  with  a  great  human  soul — a  soul  that 
understands  the  trials  and  tribulations  and 
suffering  of  the  less  fortunate.  Occasionally 
such  a  person  appears  In  high  places  where 


one  generally  would  expect  misunderstand- 
ing, arrogance,  and  Ignorance.  When  such 
a  person  appears,  it  gives  renewed  hope  to 
those  cf  us  who  struggle  to  make  this  a 
better  world  and  better  place  to  live  in  for 
our  havine;  been  here. 

Sucii  1.^  the  ca,se  with  one  of  our  own  for- 
mer ritizen.s.  He  is  none  other  than  J.  F.  T. 
OConnor.  former  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  Treasury.  Mr. 
O'Connor  at  present  Is  Judge  of  the  United 
Slates  Di.strict  Ccurt  ol  Southern  California. 

Rfcpntly  Home  hard-boiled  Individual  at- 
tempted to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Frazier- 
Lenike  moratorium.  The  case  came  up  be- 
fore Judne  O  Connor,  and  here  is  a  quotation 
from  his  decision  in  that  case,  a  decision  that 
hits  .>-pread  throughout  the  Nation  like  wild- 
hre  becau.se  it  contains  the  germ  of  kind- 
ne.-s.  of  understanding  with  those  who  strug- 
gle to  feed  tlie  world. 

We  quote:  "The  Frazier-Lenike  Act  came 
from  the  throes  and  agony  of  depressed 
farmers,  who  were  being  dispossessed  of  their 
farms  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  be- 
cause of  economic  conditions,  unfavorable 
weather,  or  insects  which  destroyed  their 
crop.s.  One  or  two  years  of  crop  failures  and 
the  larmet  without  adequate  reserves,  be- 
cause seldom  did  any  year  yield  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  hi.s  expenses  and  living  costs, 
lound  himself  in  the  bankruptcy  courts  with 
the  labor  of  the  years  lost.  This  remedial, 
beneficial,  and  just  act  did  not  forgive  nor 
cancel  the  debt  cf  the  farmer,  but  merely 
pcsip(jncd  the  date  of  payment,  giving  to  the 
debtor  an  opportunity  to  pay  his  creditor  and 
.saye  his  home  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Most  corporations  can  set  aside  reserves  for 
profitless  years,  or  stop  paying  dividends,  but 
the  farmer  has  no  such  advantage." 

In  this  decision  Judge  O'Connor  sets  forth 
the  struggle  of  the  'armer.  He  understand- 
inB;ly  compares  their  profession  with  that  of 
other  industries.  He  shows  that  his  years  in 
North  Dakota  have  put  Into  his  heart  the 
milk  of  human  kindness.  Through  this  de- 
cision he  ha.s  overnight  become  one  ol  the 
leading  Judges  of  the  Nation  He  has 
brought  honor  upon  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota from  which  he  hails.  He  will  be  re- 
membered long  after  those  who  can  only  see 
the  creditor's  side,  who  have  no  mercy  for  the 
wife  and  children  who  help  the  husband  feed 
the  world  are  forgotten  and  rotten  dtist. 

This  decision  comes  at  a  time  when  baiting 
the  farmers  by  the  Federal  land  bank  and 
cheap  politicians  seems  to  be  popular.  The 
Frazier-Lemke  moratorium  has  saved  over 
250.000  homes  in  this  Nation.  Judge  O  Con- 
nor has  given  it  new  vitality  and  life. 


The  People  and  the  Navy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  2  (leQislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25) ,  1943 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  en- 
titled "The  People  and  the  Navy." 

There  bcinfr  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v,a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  lolJows: 

THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  NAVT 

It  would  be  well  If  the  many  observances 
this  week  of  annual  Navy  Day  could  have 
turned  somewhat  m.ore  toward  informing  the 
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people  of  the  dlfflcultles  of  self-preservation 
and  belf-mainteuance  which  the  Navy  has 
faced  m  past  years  and  which  It  may  have  to 
face  again  when  this  war  ends. 

After  the  la^t  war  this  Nation  scrapped 
most  ol  the  striking  power  and  much  ol  the 
dtfrnse  power  cf  Its  Navy  T.ue.  it  dd  so  m 
accord  with  other  nations,  but  the  United 
States  th?n  went  to  sleep  while  o'her  na- 
tions kept  awake.  The  eventual  ref'Ult  was 
that  the  scrapping  of  the  Navy  after  World 
War  No  1  was  permitted  to  degenerate  Into 
di'^in'.pgratlon  of  national  dffen.'^  it.'^ell 

If  we  start  scrapping  the  Navy  u-.ncces- 
sanly  after  this  war.  the  step  again  may  prcve 
to  be  m.nvement  along  a  new  pa^h  t<;  a  re's' 
war  instead  of  along  the  road  tc  pre^ervatimi 
oi  peace. 

What  is  e.cential  to  reintmber  new  is  that 
the  Navy  scrapping  after  World  War  No  1  was 
not  simp;-/  a  political  adininistraticn  pchcy, 
but  a  political  re.^ponse  to  an  ovcrwhelmirg 
wave  of  public  demand  for  reduction  of  cc.-t 
(taxes)  of  armament.'-  v.hich  swept  from  cor:-t 
to  coast  and  eventually  played  right  into  the 
hands  of  aggressor  nations.  Misinformation 
and  lack  of  Information  among  the  people 
not  only  enc^uraged  too  great  a  scrappirg. 
but  led  to  failure  to  save  even  the  scraps. 

Such  H  wnvp  of  opinion  may  v.ell  pet  st.-.rted 
aq^'ui  afier  this  war.  The  way  to  stop  it  is 
n'Jt  to  wait  until  it  hits,  but  to  prevent  it 
fr'jm  arising  by  piovlding  a  cor-'^tant  st.'-cam 
of  Infonuation  to  the  public  on  what  hap- 
pened In  the  past  and  why  it  happened;  en 
w'.iat  may  happen  in  the  future  and  why  it 
must  not  happen.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
seme  of  the  Navy's  present  poliCiCs  of  ad- 
ministration, particularly  as  to  propaganca, 
may  be  headed  alone,  tlie  wroi'.g  line  The 
recent  b-astlng  by  Navy  officials  of  lucre, iss 
In  the  number  of  N.ivy  ves.  els  from  soir.e 
1.300  to  moie  than  15,000  since  Pearl  Harbor 
is  good  as  ballyhoo,  but  it  is  not  construc- 
tive when  not  explained  and  might  well  prcve 
a  boomerang.  Such  figures  include  motor 
bnat.s,  landing  boat*-.' and  many  very  small 
vessels  of  mass-product irn  type,  but  to  the 
public  navy  vessels  bring  a  \;sion  of  big 
warships  booming  away  at  sea.  launching 
cloud.s  of  planes,  etc.  A  public  impression  cf 
thousand.-  and  thousands  of  Navy  warships 
can  easily  lay  a  grcundv.ork  for  demand  for 
considerable  scrapping  when  peace  comes. 
No  doubt  many  vessels  will  be  sciapped.  but 
the  public  should  be  fully  informed  on  the 
need  for  maintaining  a  strong,  active,  well- 
admistered  Navy  as  essential  in  prevention  of 
future  wars^regaidiess  of  financial  cost. 

The  Navy  has  had  two  big  sazs  in  Its  main- 
tenance and  consequently  in  its  over-all  fight- 
ing potentiality  since  World  War  No  1.  The 
first  was  in  the  post-war  disarmament  period 
In  which  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  (in  the 
Harding  administration)  tried  to  institute  a 
more  sensible  International  scrapping  pro- 
gram than  the  one  adopted  but  found  it  im- 
possible to  overcome  American  public  clamor 
for  disarmament.  Then,  England  did  some 
balking,  too.  the  American  public  clamor 
helping  her  considerably  in  obtaining  her  cwn 
ends.  Hughes  quickly  lound  he  and  the  ad- 
ministration could  not  buck  a  shrewd  En;^- 
land.  a  tuture-looking  Japan,  and  American 
public  demand  for  geneial  disarmament  as 
a.'isurance  of  future  peace. 

The  second  sag  came  around  the  1932  36 
period  m  the  early  years  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  Again  public  opinion  op- 
posed heavy  tax  expense  for  armament  In  a 
seemingly  peaceful  world — although  official 
State  Department  records  recently  revealed 
show  that  the  Roosevelt  administration,  from 
the  start,  was  aware  fully  of  the  war  clouds 
gathering.  But  this  time  the  administration 
simply  sat  back  and  did  nothing — seeking 
neither  to  rebuild  the  Navy,  to  inform  the 
public,  nor  to  give  it  anything  en  which  to 
mold  logical  opin:cn. 
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Thus  both  sags  were  political  response  to 
public  opinion  on  the  surface,  but  actually 
to  public  lack  of  opinion  when  the  full  pic- 
ture Is  seen.  The  difference  in  the  back- 
ground was  that  In  the  early  IQQO's  the  ad- 
ministration did  try  to  buck  public  opinion 
while  in  the  early  19.30's  it  did  not  try 

At  the  end  of  World  War  No.  I  the  ratio  of 
naval  strength  between  the  3  large  niival 
powers  was  Great  Britain.  lO.fl;  the  United 
S'ates.  10:  Japan.  6  Under  the  disu.-mament 
agreement  it  became  10  10  6,  wh.cii  mathe- 
matically is  the  oiten-meniioned  5-5  3  rai.o. 
For  fcO-ne  yeara  the  United  States  Navy  v>..s 
at  or  near  the  disarmam«nt-p?reerrent 
strength,  althou'gn  its  actual  fighting  p:.v.cr 
had  been  lessened  by  technical  sectioufi  In 
the-  agreement,  but  then  it  was  allowed  to 
sat'  bel'5W  the  5  5  3  raiio  From  1333  on. 
Japan  bc^an  lortil} ing  Pacific  i^lai.ds  The 
United  S  ales  kept  k^  ai;recmeiit  not  to 
fortify  in  the  Pacific,  but  made  no  move  to 
compel  Japan  to  keep  her  agreement  Japan 
openly  launched  a  navy  building  program, 
but  the  United  States  Navy  wns  net  even 
kept  up  to  the  disarmament-agreement 
fctrength.  Isele  in  the  1930'e  a  b;g  Navy  build- 
ing and  rejuvenation  was  launched  by  th.e 
United  States — far  tcx)  late 

Til  us,  while  the  di' armament  agreement  of 
the  early  1920's  may  not,  by  itself,  have  been 
the  cause  of  later  Navy  difficulties,  the  fclind- 
ne.^£  which  surrounded  the  disarmament  and 
the  blindness  which  followed  through  the 
years  provided  a  course  nearly  always  in  a 
wrong  direction.  This  was  net  the  Navy's 
fault;  it  was  the  fault  of  Government  admin- 
istrations and  a  result  of  leaving  the  public 
uninformed  and  mismform.ed. 

One  real  difficulty  throughout  was  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  di.=re?prd 
it.s  own  side  of  the  agreement  In  a  negative 
way.  and  to  let  Japan  disregard  it  m  an 
affirmative  way.  Japan  armed  beyond  the 
agreement  while  we  disarmed  below  it. 

Public  knowledge  of  these  things  In  lull 
detail,  is  what  the  Navy  it.self  needs — and 
what  the  public  net^ds,  too. 


Canadian  Sovereignty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  2  (legialatiie  day  of 
Monday.  October  25) .  1943 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  la.st 
week  .-several  Senators  had  a  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  reference 
to  the  status  of  certain  commonwealths 
of  the  British  Empire.  I  have  had  sent 
to  me  an  editorial  clipped  from  the  To- 
ronto Mail  and  Empire  of  October  27. 
I  call  attention  to  the  closing  sentence 
of  the  editorial,  which  reads; 

Alone  of  the  dominions,  she  lacks  the 
power  to  amend  ♦^er  own  constitution, 
which  is  still  embalmed  In  the  British  North 
America  Act,  a  British  statute,  and  when 
amendments  become  necessary  her  Govern- 
ment forwards  to  the  British  Parliament  a 
request  for  them.  This  Is  never  refused,  the 
procedure  being  a  mere  formality. 

Then  this  is  said  by  the  person  trans- 
mitting the  editorial,  from  Brantford, 
Ontario: 

The  Crown  originated  the  British  North 
America  Act  and  stiU  holds  It  as  a  mean* 


ol  acquiring  any  part  of  an   adjoining  ter- 
ritory which  wishes  to  be  an  Integral  part 

ol  tlie  Biltish  Empire. 

I  a^lc  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial bo  printed  in  full  in  the  Append.x 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordf  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.^^: 

<ANVDIAN    BOVEHUCNTT 

Thf   coi.troversy   which   has  developed    tn 

the   B»iiate    of    the   United    Slates   over    the 

ritfht  of  the  British  Domlnlrns  to  be  clawl- 

fied  as  irc-f  and  scvereign  np.lions  rcvlvea  an 

Isfue  v.hich  arcs*  at  the  end  cf  th-  last  war. 

Ui.der    th«     c'.rt utnGtanccB    »  me    lecapliula- 

tion    of    hypoin     history    connected    with    it 

Woulu  be  .ippotiti- 

,        Be.uie  the  pi-ace  conference  met  at  Pans, 

I    a  dec.bli  n  had  been  reached  by  the  Imperial 

j    war    csbu.et    that     In     its    proceeding    th" 

British    Dominions    should    be    represented 

I    both  on  a  British  Commonwealth  panel  and 

I    separately      L-ater,  when  the  preliminary  ar- 

rp.icPments   for    the   conference    were    being 

'    worked  out.  it  was  proposed  that  there  should 

I    be   17  delegates  from  the  British  Common- 

I    wealth      nd   Empire,    with   each    ol   the   Do- 

I    minions  contributing  two.     But  both  PrcJl- 

I    dent  Wilson  and  his  Secretory  of  State  ob- 

;    Jected  to  this  proposal.     Wilson  did  not  op- 

j    pose  s'>;:a'ate  representation  on  principle   but 

Lloyd  George  rcpxirted  to  Premier  Borden  that 

I    he  was  very  tl-esome  and  that  Lansing  had 

i    been    arrogant    and    disagreeable.     However, 

Borden.  Smuts   Botha,  and  Hughes,  at  a  con- 

I    ference.  agreed  that  they  would  Insist  upon 

representation   for   their   countries   equal   to 

I    that  of  the  other  small  powers      A  further 

I    discussion  between  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George 

resulted  In  a  compromise  under  which  each 

Dominion  was  given  one  representative.     Sir 

Robert  noted  in  his  diary: 

"Wil'^on's  strong  point  was  as  to  united  rep- 
resentation of  the  British  Empire.  He  agreed 
to  special  representation  lor  each  Dominion 
and  India  " 

The  President  cf  the  United  States  thereby 
acknowledged  tl)^  separate  n&t>onhood  ol  the 
Dominions,  but  at  Washington  his  senatorial 
opponents,  'the  band  ol  willful  men."  as  b« 
called  them,  who  wrecked  the  peace  settle- 
ment and  prevented  their  country's  entry 
Into  the  League,  made  a  continuous  outcry 
In  their  campaign  against  arrangements 
which  would  leave  the  United  SUtes,  with 
one  vote,  in  a  position  of  very  Inferior  In- 
fluence in  the  League  compared  with  that  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  with  Its  elx  votes. 
This  complaint  seemed  well  founded  to  m.any 
Americans  ard  helped  to  mobilize  popular 
support  for  the  obstructionists. 

At  that  time,  however,  there  was  more  force 
than   now  in   the  point,  because  there  had 
been  no  formal  registry  ol  the  advance  ol  the 
Dorainicns  to  full  national  status,  which  had 
been  achieved  during  the  war.    This  registry 
did  not  occur  until  the  Imperial  Conference 
of  1926.  when  the  famous  document  known 
as  the  Balfour  Report,  unanimously  endorsed 
by    the    delegates    present,    set    forth    that 
Britain   and   the   Dominions   were   "autono- 
i    mcus  communities  within  the  British  Em- 
I    pire.  equal  In  status,  in  no  way  subordinate 
I    to  one  another  In  any  aspect  ol  their  do- 
mestic or  external  alfa'rs  " 

Here  wa?  an  unequivocal  ratification  of 
the  national  statui  ol  the  dominions,  and  it 
was  given  legal  authority  by  the  passage  of 
the  Statute  ol  Westminster,  which  came  into 
operation  in  1931. 

II  practical  prcwl  ol  the  complete  freedom 
of  the  dominion  Is  required.  It  can  be  found 
In  the  fact  that  In  1939  four  of  them  entered 
this  war  as  belligerents  of  their  own  free 
w.ll  aft*r  a  vote  in  their  parllsments,  and 
no  protect  was  made  against  the  decision  ot 
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a  fifth  to  take  the  path  of  neutrality.  Agam 
the  Domluions  have  their  own  diplomatic 
services,  negouate  their  own  treaties  ard 
exercise  the  other  prerogatives  of  sovereign 
Btates. 

The  only  rea'sonable  pretext  that  Senator 
Onxrm  and  olhpr  c-mplalnants  could  make 
(or  their  objections  is  p.ovlclt-d  by  Canada. 
Alone,  of  tlie  Dominions,  she  lacks  the  powir 
V>  amend  her  own  r<,ni>t!ti]tu>n,  which  Is 
•tili  rfiibaJmrd  In  the  Bri'ish  North  Am*^rirr\ 
MX.  n  Urlllsh  statute,  arid  when  «m»-ndm<n»B 
become  TMcetmry  h«T  ^^'vernment  forward* 
Ui  the  British  Pariument  a  request  for  them. 
This  u  never  rrtuaed,  the  procedure  being  a 
mere  formality. 


A  Defense  of  Sidney  Spear,  Brilliant 
Young  Attorney  for  Federal  Commani- 
cations  Commission,  Who  Was  Stis^ma- 
tized  in  His  Absence  by  Special  House 
G)mmittee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT/ES 

Tuesday.  November  2.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  recently  held  in 
New  York  City  by  the  Select  Committee 
Investigating  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  a  memorandum  was 
read  into  the  record  dealing  with  the 
activities  of  Sidney  Spear,  a  former  Com- 
mission attorney  who  is  from  my  State. 
This  memorandum,  prepared  by  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Olflce  of  Censorship.  Robert 
K.  Richards  (also  a  former  employee  of 
a  radio  station),  dealt  with  a  conference 
on  August  25,  1942,  held  with  Spear  re- 
garding the  cooperation  of  the  two  agen- 
cies in  the  foreign-language  radio  field. 
According  to  the  memorandum,  Spear 
is  alleged  to  have  admitted  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  had 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
O.  W.  I.  to  make  station  owners  fire  for- 
eign-language radio  performers  whom 
the  O.  W.  I.  found  detrimental  to  na- 
tional wartime  interests.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  part  in 
this  so-called  conspiracy,  according  to 
this  memorandum,  was  to  put  the  sta- 
tion on  a  temporary  license  at  the  time 
It  applied  for  a  renewal  of  its  license  until 
the  command  of  O.  W.  I.  had  been 
obeyed.  Richards  quoted  Spear  as 
saying: 

This  was  a  little  extra-legal.  I  adnait,  and 
I  had  to  wrestle  with  my  conscience  about 
It.  but  It  seemed  the  only  way  to  eliminate 
this  kind  of  person,  so  I  did  it. 

Now,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that 
Spear  left  the  Commission's  employ  on 
September  3.  1942,  8  days  after  the  al- 
leged conference  with  Richards.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  Pvt.  Sidney  Spear, 
stationed  at  Camp  Fannin.  Texas. 

I  have  known  Spear  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  can  say  without  equivocation 
that  he  is  a  fine,  loyal  citizen,  and  the 
type  of  a  public  servant  that  is  a  credit 
to  oui-  Government. 


I  do  not  know  that  any  such  arrange- 
ment as  is  alleged  to  have  existed  would 
he  more  than  a  good  example  of  cooper- 
ation between  two  Government  agencies. 

0.  W.  I.  wa.s  at  the  time  keeping  an 
eye  on  foreign  language  broadcasting — 
until  the  OfTice  of  Cen.sor^hip  was  given 
the  Job,  It  would  seem  only  sen.si;;le  to 
me  that  the  CommLs.sion  .should  not  give 
a  station  a  r*»gular  2-yar  licenM*  wn^-n 
.such  action  would  complet^-ly  nullify  the 
efforts  of  the  O,  W,  I.  to  pr'  vent  jtubvcr- 
slve  propaganda  from  being  broadcast 
over  the  radio.  Be  that  a.s  it  may.  In 
any  ca.««,  since  several  new.spapers  chose 
to  indulge  in  editorial  criticism  of  Spear's 
alleged  statements,  I  have  looked  into  the 
matter.  And  I  have  a  letter  from  Private 
Spear  in  which  he  denie*;  the  statements 
that  were  attributed  to  him. 

That  is  enough  for  me,  but  in  order  to 
check  further  on  whether  Spear  is  rieht, 
I  asked  the  Commission  for  a  list  of  radio 
stations  whose  regular  renewal  licenses 
had  been  withheld  because  of  foreign- 
language  programs.  Tne  memorandum 
of  the  conference  on  August  25,  1942.  you 
will  remember,  indicated  that  the  so- 
called  conspiracy  between  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  O.  W. 

1.  to  remove  persons  from  the  air  by 
withholding  the  station's  regular  license 
wa5  already  in  effect.  Here  is  what  I 
find: 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  and  up  to 
the  present  time,  out  of  170  stations  now 
carrying  these  foreign  propram-,  only 
10 — I  repeat,  only  10 — have  ever  been  on 
a  temporary  license  because  of  these 
broadcasts.  Incidentally,  I  might  say  m 
passing  that  none  of  these  stations  has 
had  its  license  revoked  or  its  application 
for  renewal  refused.  And  here  is  the 
m?^t  significant  fact  of  all — up  to  the 
time  that  Spear  left  the  Commission  on 
September  3,  1942.  only  3  of  these  sta- 
tions had  been  placed  on  a  temporary 
license  and  their  regular  licenses  with- 
held. 

One  station  was  placed  on  a  temporary 
license  on  June  1,  1942,  in  connection 
with  an  application  which  was  pending 
for  the  transfer  of  control  of  this  station. 
No  charge  is  made  by  the  ccmmitte? 
that  there  were  any  firings  in  this  case 
at  O.  W.  I.'s  suggestion. 

The  second  station  was  put  on  tem- 
porary hcense  in  August  1942.  Counsel 
for  the  select  committee  has  charged 
that  in  this  case  a  German  broadcaster 
named  George  Brunner  was  put  off  the 
air  by  the  O.  W.  I.— in  June  1942— but 
at  that  time,  the  station  was  operating 
on  a  regular  license.  Obviously  the  so- 
called  conspiracy  could  not  have  oper- 
ated in  this  case. 

The  third  and  last  case  is  a  station 
alleged  to  have  been  forced  to  remove 
three  Italian  broadcasters  in  order  to  pet 
a  renewal  of  its  hcense.  But  do  you 
know  when  the  station  dismissed  these 
Individuals? — in  November  1942,  3 
months  after  the  conversation  reported 
in  August  and  almost  3  months  after 
Spear  left  the  Commission.  The  question 
of  the  suitability  of  these  performers  to 
be  on  the  air  had  not  even  been  raised 
in  August.  Certainly,  in  this  case  no  con- 
spiracy between  P.  C.  C.  and  O.  W.  I. 


could  have  exi.>ted  in  August  1942,  or  at 
any  other  time. 

I  think  that  the  Information  that  I 
have  just  presented  is  a  forceful  illustra- 
tion of  thf  harm  that  can  result  by 
pa'.'ing  Juds;ment  before  both  sides  of 
the  ca.'.e  have  be(  n  presented.  To  me  it 
l.s  an  oulrak;e  that  Spear's  reputation 
should  b#'  b«-.smlrchcd  in  this  way  while 
he  nfT^■l^'^  his  country  In  thin  crlsi.s — be- 
«mlrrh«  d  without  an  opportunity  to  r<p!y 
and  givf  ih''  t-M-i»  from  which  a  fair 
Judi-'ment  can  be  made. 


Bureau  of  Reclamation  War  Food 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

OF    DTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Novemher  2,  1G43 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  news  release  recently  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which 
carne.s  a  summarization  of  projects  in 
the  war  food  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  which  have  received  clear- 
ance from  the  War  Production  Board. 
The  report  from  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
laniaLion  Harry  W.  Bashore  upon  which 
the  Secretary's  announcement  is  based 
l.s  of  considerable  significance  to  the  ir- 
n£;ation  interests  of  the  West,  and  par- 
ticularly my  own  State  of  Utah. 

The  pro.iects  in  Utah  included  in  the 
war  food  list  are  Provo  River  and  New- 
ton, both  of  which  were  under  construc- 
tion when  work  was  ordered  stopped 
abi-ut  a  year  a::o.  In  addition  to  its  con- 
tributions to  war  food  supplies,  the  Provo 
River  project  is  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  assuring  a  supplemental 
mtinicipal  water  supply  for  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  vast  military  and  war  indus- 
trial developments  in  Utah  have  resulted 
m  a  material  drain  on  the  existing 
sources  on  which  the  metropolitan  water 
district  of  Salt  Lake  City  must  depend. 
The  work  on  the  Salt  Lake  Aqueduct, 
mentioned  in  the  announcement  as  au- 
thor-zed. wiil  not  be  adequate  in  the 
ev.'nt  of  an  emergency  arising  from  low 
rainfall  and  run-off  from  the  mountains. 
I  ha\e  urged  and  will  continue  to  press 
for  completion  of  the  Salt  Lake  Aqueduct 
as  well  as  the  entire  Provo  River  project. 

On  the  v.ar  food  front  it  was  my  honor 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  House  group 
of  western  Congressmen  vho  met  last 
spring  to  press  for  recognition  of  the 
ccntnbuticns  to  the  war  that  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  irrigation  projects  could 
make  if  construction  were  resumed. 
Senator  Hayden.  of  Arizona,  headed  a 
similar  committee  from  the  Senate,  and 
rendered,  as  always,  able  and  effective 
service  to  the  cause  of  reclamation  and 
irrigation. 

I  believe  we  succeeded  in  impressing 
on  the  War  Food  Administration  and 
the  War  Production  Board  the  fact  that 
these  agencies  were  overlooking  a  real 
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source  of  increased  war  foods  by  failing   ' 
to  give  prompt  clearance  to  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  projects.    I  regret  that  the   , 
time  which  was  taken  by  these  agencies   i 
to  study  the  poH.slbtltties  of  the  projects  j 
pre.sented  by  Wt"  Bureau  has  delayed  for 
a:  lea.-;t  a  year  thf  ability  of  I  he  projects 
to  mukc  frrraler  war  food  contribution*    ' 

The  iproid  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion on  I  he  war  fmjd  proKriim  1-*  clear 
I  call  partuu!.  r  attention  to  Commu*- 
hionti  Bdf.h'iu-  s  htaifmcnt  that — 

The  Eureuu  t.  ►  pi' ti  nieU  Ca' .i  to  the  V.'ar 
Protturtsi  n  U  :rd  i.r  War  Fcod  Adminldtrii- 
tuin  on  more  lluui  ."iO  projecit,  whirn  would 
eii.itJle  u  tu  mnV.c  lurther  subs' antlftl  in- 
( reuses  in  the  iic.ta'^e  to  be  served  Man\  ol 
Xh\.-.e  p.oj.c;«  cou;u  be  put  unci  food  p:o- 
duoti.n  in  1944  iiml  1945 

Tlic  t^it  of  the  news  release  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

War  food  prcduction  will  be  increased  n^a- 
tenai:\  bv  1945  through  the  extension  of 
hritiatiuii  s:r-..cp  to  nearly  80U.0O0  acres  ol 
land  on  13  Bureuu  of  Reclamation  projec  s  In 
8  Western  Stale*,  Secretary  ol  the  Interior 
Harold  L   Ickrs  announced  today 

The  Secretary  t  statemenl  was  based  on  a 
report  I.om  Comm'.ssioner  of  Reclamation 
Harry  VV  B;»..shore  which  summarized  the  re- 
.sulis  expected  fiJin  rereiil  cleaiancef  by  the 
facilitiv^  romnitf"e  of  the  War  Production 
liOiucI  Tl'c  committee  apprnved  the  re- 
.^uiuptio':  of  co!"5tructlon  on  four  proJ<^cts 
in  addition  to  n  i.e  which  previously  had 
been  given  clearance.  The  four  projects  ;.re 
And  rson  Panch  Dam  cf  the  Bo-se  project 
in  Idaho.  Coa'-heMa  Canal  of  the  AIl-Ameri- 
can  Canal  '.mvoct  n\  Cr'.:i!nrii;a.  the  Dcscliu^ep 
pr(pject  in  Oregon;  and  the  Provo  River 
project  m  UtLih 

The.se  4  projtcs.  as  well  as  8  of  the  9 
prcviouily  arprovcd  were  recommended  to 
the  War  Prnd'iction  Board  by  the  War  fo"d 
Adminislrr.tion.  Favorable  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  by  War  Food  Admin- 
i?tratir,i:  m   13   additional  projects. 

Work  wa<;  halted  in  the  winter  of  194 'J  43 
on  prarticaMy  all  irnpat:on  construction  on 
Bu.e.'.u  p.ojiTCts  by  the  diversion  of  critical 
material-  to  otlicr  war  uses. 

The  inuaiion  lac.lities  to  be  extended  by 
the  Bure.^u  on  th-  13  project?  approved  will 
Increase  the  service  to  200,000  additional 
acres  In  i344.  by  about  793.000  acres  by  1945, 
and  by  a  toi:i!  o:  more  than  a  million  acres 
In"  1946.  Mr.  B.i.^hore  ."-aia.  Already  4,000.000 
irrigated  ;«"rcs  i.  n  44  projects  In  15  State? 
served  by  Bureau  facilities  are  making  large 
contributions  of  war  fotxi. 

The  Cummissior.cr  explained  that  the  Bu- 
reru  will  e-ped;tc  in  every  way  the  construc- 
tion on  all  projects  approved  and  will  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  clearance  on  other 
project-s  which  have  been  rocommended. 
The  Bureau  ha.--  presented  data  'o  the  Wt.r 
Production  Board  or  War  Food  Administra- 
tion on  more  tivan  50  projects  which  would 
enable  it  to  make  further  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  acreage  to  be  served.  Many  r.f 
these  projects  could  be  put  Into  war-food 
product  Kui  in    It  44  and  1945. 

The    complete    list    ol    irilgatlon    projects 
which  have  been  given  clearance  by  the  War 
Production  Boa;d  is  as  follows: 
Arizona:    Gila. 

California:  Central  Valley  (Prlant  Dam  ai^d 
Madera    Canal     onlyi,    Ail-American    Car.al 
(Coachella    Br:.nch). 
California-Oregon :    Kiamaih-Modoc, 
Colorado:    CoIorado-Big    Thcmprson,    Man- 
cos. 

Idaho:    B<oise  (Andcison  Ranch  Dam), 
Oregon:    Deschutes 

Souih  Dakota:  Rapid  Valley  (restricted  to 
the  use  of  civilian  public  service  labor). 


Utah  Scofield.  Newton.  Provo  River  (en- 
lr;r,;ing  Provo  Resei\olr  Canal  and  section  of 
bait  lake  City  Bqueduct). 
Wafhlngton:  Yaklma-Roza. 
On  the  Olla  project  facllltlei  to  nerve  8,500 
acres  were  approved  In  connection  with  a 
duj»t  control  program  for  protection  of  the 
Yuma  air  base  Thin  new  area  will  ftl»o 
produte  alfalfa  for  llve»toclt  feed  ft-oOeld 
Dam  »Ha  approved  primarily  for  n<H^  rcntrol 
bit'   Bl»f>  will  ivneflf   irrmatton 

The  conttruciwm  of   the  Anderson  Ri.fi h 
Dam    (Idabf)    will    provide    a   aupplen.enlal 
^upijly  of  water  by  1«#»6  to  the  highly  pr<xluc- 
tive   land   In    il.e   BoUke   urea    where  340  000 
Bcreii  are  now  wholly  or  partially  aerved  by 
burefiu    aynternit        AJded    storage    capacity 
In  the  reservoir  by  1946  will  extend  the  sup- 
plemental service  to  additional  acreage.    The    i 
War  Production  Board  approval  coverti  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  an  earth  and  rocli    I 
fill  dam  440  fert  high  with  a  crest  length  cf 
1,350  feet,  an  ouilet  tunnel,  and  a  ccnciet? 
l:nfd  cpen  channel  spillway  in  the  left  abut-    | 
ment.      The  wc  rk  not  approved  bv  the   cm- 
niittee    Includes    construction    of    a    power    ; 
plain     'he   penstocks   and   related    facilities, 
and    'he    instaUation    of    permanent    cutlet 
val\e^ 

Bf cause  of  ihc  manpower  short^.^jc,  not 
n..^ie  I  ban  45.  i  workers  inav  be  employed 
until  the  m:ddlp  of  1945  rUier  tban  those 
wliicii  may  be  secvired  from  war-prisoner 
camps.  Civilian  Public  Service.  War  Reloca- 
tion, or  similar  camps  ThereaXicr  nL,t  to 
exceed  600  men  may  be  used. 

The  approval  of  the  Descjunes  project  in- 
ch'dc^E  the  installBlion  of  fi'-h  screen*  c  i  tbe 
hfadworks  structure  on  Wickiup  Dam  con- 
struction of  a  v.ix)den  flume  crossli  g  Crooked 
R.ver,  excavation  and  lining  of  two  funnels 
ench  about  3 -JCO  feet  long,  excavation  of  an 
r.dditnnal  12  miles  of  caial,  construction  of 
bricp  -  drcp.=^  and  a  distribution  system  to 
servi»  i^O  000  acres  of  new  land  by  1915  Njt 
nioie  than  100  w^rkeis  other  than  th:;se 
which  n;ay  be  secured  from  war  prisoner, 
Cvihan  PuLl.c  Service,  War  Re:rca'\on  cr 
sim.ilar  camps,  may  oe  employed  A  small 
am.cunt  cf  con;  triiction  by  Civilian  Public 
Service  labor  ha,-  been  In  progress  on  ih  s 
pi'^Jrc' 

A  similar  eimloi'ment  restiiction  will  gov- 
ern the  construe;  /in  of  the  Cechelli  Canal. 
a  b-anch  of  the  Ah-American  Canal  wh'ch 
r<c?ives  its  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
thr::ugh  the  B-ulder  Dam  system.  Not  more 
thnn  175  men  other  than  war  prisoners. 
Jr.panese  evacuees,  or  confcienticu<;  objec- 
tors, may  be  employed  at  one  time  The  cp- 
provol  for  :h  s  p-o*ect  includes  the  exters'on 
'  cf  the  Coachella  Canal  for  a  distance  of  27 
m:'.es  and  the  construction  of  canal  checks, 
siorm-dniinage  overchutes,  drops,  and  the 
necessary  turn-ot'ts  and  distribution  systems 
to  brir.g  bs  1945  a  full  fupply  ol  water  to 
10000  cres  of  new  land  and  a  supplemental 
sunply  to  16  000  acres  faced  with  shortages. 

•T-'  o  r-fTjtipji  r.uthcr;z2t!cn  on  th-  Prcvo 
R;\er  project,  Utah,  permits  enlarging  the 
Pn  vo  R?.'=ervolr  Canal  for  a  distance  of  22 
m-.les  The  added  capacity  will  make  It 
possible  to  provide  a  supplemental  supply  of 
water  by  1945  to  an  additional  19.300  acres 
of  land  Us?  of  manpov/er  on  this  feature  of 
the  project  is  limited  to  a  minimum  of  200 
men,  exclusive  of  labor  obtainable  from  war 
I  pri.soner.  War  Relocation  Authority.  Civilian 
'    Public  Service   or  other  camps 

Tlie  office  of  War  Utilities  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  approved  installation  of  an 
!  additional  13  200  feet  of  69-lnch  reinforced 
concrete  p.pe  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Aqueduct. 
Th;s  structure  when  completed  will  bring  a 
supplemental  supply  of  municipal  and  Indus- 
trir-l  water  to  E.ilt  Lake  City.  Military  and 
irdustrial  activities  hz\e  Increased  th°  popu- 
lation of  this  region  by  50  percent.  Although 
the  rainfall  in  recent  years  has  been  above 


normal,  construction  of  the  aqueduct  U  A 
precautionary  meaaure  to  protect  the  water 
supply  for  the  city  and  It*  vital  wartlm* 
Installations  No  employment  reetrictlona 
were  c>rdered  on   thU  con«trurtlon. 


Good  Old  SaoU  CUuf 


KXiKNHION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or   '..ouiaiAW* 
IN  THE  HCUe?  OP  RAPHES SNT ATI VR9 

Tursdai.  November  2.  J943 

Mr,  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  baen  written  and  much  has  been  said 
about  the  failure  of  our  Government  offi- 
cials in  not  looking  to  the  protection  of 
our  own  United  States  of  America  by 
building  air  bases,  docks.  Installations, 
and  so  forth,  all  over  the  world  without 
any  restrictions  or  obligations  on  the  part 
of  the  recipients,  and  it  has  been  charged 
we  have  neglected  our  own  American 
interests  in  a  grand  "spree"  of  giv>ng 
away  anything  to  anyone  anywhere  in 
the  world  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers,  when  we  here,  in  our  own 
country,  arc  in  d're  need  cf  many  of  the 
things  which  are  sent  hcphazardly  all 
over  the  woi  d, 

Mr    Speaker.  I  have  particular  refer- 
ence 10  steel,  which  is  allegedly  under  the 
control  of  the  War  Production   Board. 
In  order  to  build  our  own  industry,  and 
to  increase  food  production  a  limited  part 
of  the  steel  produced  is  essential.     I  have 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
fact  that  Cuba  was  allocated  steel  for  the 
manufacture    of    farm    equipment    and 
implements  when  the  American  farmer 
was  unable   to  obtain  tractors,  and  so 
forth,  to  grew  and  harvest  our  own  crops 
for  food.     Last  week  the  War  Production 
Board  refused  to  allocate  enough  steel  to 
complete  a  st^el  plant  in  Texas,  notwith- 
standing   the    appeal    of    consress'cnal 
delegations  from  all  of  the  S  mthwestern 
States,  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
leader.     Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  to 
believe,  but  we  have  in  the  United  States 
about  30  or  more  airports  which  have 
not  been  completed,  made  necessary,  so 
said,  as  a  result  of  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Work  Projects  Administration  and 
lack  of  critical  materials. 

We  are  biiilding  airports  and  air  bases 
all  over  the  world,  and  yet  we  are  neg- 
lecting our  own  country  when  airports 
are  so  necessary  to  our  own  defense  and 
progress.  In  this  connection,  with  your 
permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
include  an  article  by  the  Associated  Press 
from  the  Evening  Star.  Washington, 
D.  C,  of  date  November  1.  1943,  which 
speeks  for  itself,  as  follows: 

UNITED   STATIS  AH)  TO  REBtJILD  SOVin  KELS  AIM 

or  NTUOM  \isrr 
Discussion  of  plans  for  American  aid  in 
rebuilding  the  Russian  Industrial  machine  U 
suggested  as  the  reason  for  Donald  U.  Nel- 
son s  visit  to  Russia,  The  War  Production 
Board  Chairman  is  expected  back  In  Wash- 
ington any  day. 
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Asaoclates  of  Mr.  Nelson  say  It  would  be 
"logical  to  suppose  '  that  he  discussed  with 
Moscow  cfflclals  the  provision  of  machine 
tf)ol8  and  Industrial  machinery  to  rebuild  an 
economy  in  the  ravaged  lands  recovered  from 
thp  NhZi?. 

The  r^pid  and  susiained  Red  Army  advance 
makf'S  it  ev:der.t,  thc?e  sources  say.  that  the 
work  of  reccnstructlcn  can  be  begun  before 
Germany  falls.  It  is  indicated  that  Ameri- 
can m.achine-tool  capacity,  vastly  expanded 
Ur  war  purposes  and  new  facing  a  sharp  de- 
cline In  order*;,  mght  be  brought  into  play 
to  a!d  'he  riKturailon. 

Mr.  NelEon,  who  left  Washington  about  6 
weeks  ago.  with  London  his  nnnminced  desti- 
nation, turned  up  in  Cairo  and  in  Moscow 
after  bis  visit  in  England. 


America's  Uniqueness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or   NEVACA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  2,  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Evening  Star,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  of  October  29,  1943,  entitled 
"America's  Uniqueness": 

AMtllCA'S    UNIQt-TNISS 

A  report  from  Fifth  Army  headquarters, 
making  special  mention  of  Japanese-Amer- 
icans fifiihtlng  against  tlie  N.izis  in  Italy, 
serves  to  remind  us  that  we  are  unique  as  a 
Nat. on. 

Japun  cannot  say  to  lt«:  people  that  Amer- 
ican battalions  are  in  the  Japar.ese  Army 
fighting  against  America.  Nor  can  Germany 
make  a  slm.ilar  claim.  No  country  in  the 
world,  in  fact,  can  say  what  we  can  say. 

All  race.s.  all  colors,  make  us  up.  And  when 
wars  like  the  present  one  engulf  us,  all  races 
and  all  colors  ta;:e  up  arms  for  America. 
When  we  strike  back  at  our  enemies,  the 
American  kin  of  those  enemies  do  the  strik- 
ing— Americana  of  Italian  extraction,  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  even  of  Japanese  extraction. 
We  are  of  almost  every  extraction  conceiv- 
able, black,  white,  and  yellow,  and  so  we  are 
tied  together  not  by  any  mystical  philosophy 
of  blood  or  common  ethnic  traits,  but  solely 
and  simply  by  an  idea — the  idea  of  democracy. 
of  individual  freedom,  of  liberty  under  law, 
of  a  Justice  before  which  all  of  us  stand  equal. 

Name  ofl  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  not 
one  of  them  will  be  able  to  say.  as  the 
United  States  can  say,  "we  are  the  synthesis 
of  the  world  s  peoples."  None  of  them  can 
say,  as  we  can,  "in  our  factories,  on  our 
farms.  In  our  armed  forces,  aie  men  and 
women  whose  ancestral  ties  run  back  to  seme 
village  In  Asia,  to  scm.e  dark  corner  of  Africa, 
to  the  soil  of  every  part  of  Europe,  to  Islands 
as  remote  as  the  remotest  sea."  And  it  is  only 
the  idea  of  freedom  that  holds  us  together — 
the  Idea  plus  the  opportunity  to  live  and 
prosper  within  Its  political  and  eccnomic 
framework. 

Of  the  Jftpancse-Americans,  fighting  in 
Italy,  the  Fifth  Army  says  that  "they  ob- 
viously believe  in  what  they're  doing  ar.d 
look  calmly  secure  because  of  It,"  and  the 
same  can  be  said  of  every  ether  national 
extraction  represented  In  our  Army  and 
Na^7,  They  believe  In  America,  In  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  they  have  the 
patriotism  which  that  belief  inspires,  and 
that  is  why  so  many  of  them  are  fighting 


Lo,  the  Poor  Customer! 


and  dying  now  against  the  very  lands  that 
gave  birth  to  their  fathers  and  forefathers. 

That  America  is  thus  composed  of  so  many 
different  elements  living  together  under  one 
Idea,  that  it  has  diversity  and  unity  at  the 
same   time,  gives    it    a   strength   peculiar   to 
itself,   politically,    militarily,   and   otherwise.    | 
It  is  helping  us  now.  amont;   the  people  of 
Italy,  and  it  will  help  us  later  when  we  open    i 
new  battlegrounds.     In  this  sense,  no  other    | 
country    possesses   what    we   possess,    for    no    I 
other  country   has  our   kind  of  citizenry    a 
citizenry  whose  oiigms  are  as  numerctis  as 
the  nations  themselves.  i 

As  much  for  this  reason  as  any  ether,  all 
peoples  look  to  us  w;th  speci.U  interest,  ar.d 
respect.  Taken  together  wrh  our  si/e,  our 
wealth,  and  cur  productive  p';wer.  this 
uniqueness  makes  us  a  great  international 
makeweight,  not  only  in  time  of  war.  but  dur- 
ing peace  as  well,  so  that  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, since  we  are  such  a  cross  section  «  f 
m.ankind.  we  cannot  evvr  successfully  live 
apart  from  the  world. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

'        IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Tuesday.  Novenihcr  2.  19 i3 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Hubert  M.  Harriiion : 

LO.   THE   POOR  CUSTOMFR 

There  Is  a  sign  In  an  east  Texas  store,  "Be 
kind  to  our  clerks.  They  are  harrier  to  get 
than  customers."  It  reflects  one  of  the  queer 
changes  that  the  war  has  brought  to  mer- 
chandising. The  absurdly  high  w\ig(s  m  war 
factories  have  drawn  heavily  upon  employees 
of  civilian  business  and  have  destroyed  all 
sen.se  of  values  among  wage  earners  or  wage 
getters.  M,uiy  factory  employees  are  getting 
far  more  than  they  are  Wirth  and  some  are 
forced  to  lay  ofl  occasionally  to  find  time  to 
spend  their  surplus.  Tliis  abnormal  purch;  s- 
ing  power  is  draining  stores  of  goods  and 
creating  a  scramble  among  purcha.-iers.  But 
these  are  the  days,  in  m.ost  cities,  when  cus- 
tomers get  pushed  around  and  trampled  upon 
In  a  mad  sellers'  market  and  cigy  of  wartime 
spending. 

Discourtesy  ai;d  indifference  amcr.g  cltrks. 
waiters,  and  waiircsses.  and  those  who  serve 
the  public  in  many  lines  are  so  common  that 
the  poor  customer  is  pleased  when  he  finds 
an  old  friend  b  hind  the  counter  who  will 
be  considerate  of  his  feelings. 

Labor  Is  in  the  saddle.  W  irried.  hara.-.<ed 
employers  who  are  tired  telling  customers 
that  they  ere  out  of  this  and  that  and  de- 
veloping headaches  over  "green"  help,  are 
afraid  to  fire  employees  who  need  a  good 
firing  for  fear  th.y  can't  hire  anybcdy  else. 
This  class  of  surly.  Inefficient.  ih-ir.a:ir.ered, 
overpaid,  and  spendthrifty  lab.  r  w;!l  be  in 
the  front  rows  of  mass  mectn.gs  alter,  the 
war,  demanding  nncther  Fcder:'.!  Government 
relief  procrr.m.  their  hgh  wages  spent  and 
their  war-plant  Jobs  gone. 

Many  wise  employers  and  really  big  men 
in  business  realize  that  these  l\isli  d  lys  of 
free  spending  will  not  last  alway.-^  and  that 
there  will  come  a  day  when  they  will  be  lo<  k- 
ing  for  customers  again,  bowint:;  them  in  at 
the  door  and  extending  them  specl.U  cour- 
tesy. They  are  continuing  their  advertising 
to  keep  their  names  and  brands  before  the 


public  for  the  time  of  normal  merchandising. 
Thfy  are  v.urkiug  Ijng  houis  themselves  to 
try  to  keep  up  their  standards  of  service. 
Some  short-sighted  merchants,  restaurant 
keepers,  and  others  are  taking  adv.tntage  of 
wartime  alibis  to  raise  prices  on  things  not 
affected  by  war  and  cut  down  on  services 
unneccsi.anly.  They  answer  ail  customers' 
complaints  with  the  stoc'K  expression, 
"There's  a  war  on."  This  reminds  us  of  the 
French  shrupcting  phri'se  during  the  other 
World  War  v, ith  which  they  explained  every- 
thing, "C'est  la  guerre!"   (It  Is  the  wan 

Employees  should  realize  th:^t  It  i.s  the 
norm.al  year-ln-and-year-cut  customer  who 
provides  his  Job  for  him. 

Lo,  the  poor  customer!  Be  kind  to  hlra. 
You  may  need  him  some  day. 

HrrERT  M  Harrison. 

E.\ST  Tkx.as.  November  1943. 


Which:   A  Service   Institution  or  a 
Revenue  Collecting  Institution? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tudiday.  November  2,  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speakpr,  I  see  by 
the-  papers  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  in  their  search 
for  new  sourcos  of  revenue  for  the  de- 
plered  Trea.sury  of  the  United  States 
propo>-rs  to  chanse  the  United  States 
Po.^t  Office  Department  into  a  revenue- 
collecting  asency  for  the  United  States 
Government,  In  case  the  Members  of 
Con^r'jss  do  not  realize  the  implications 
of  this  propo.sal,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  th^  fact  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
pai  iment  has  for  150  years  bef  n  a  service 
institution,  not  a  revenue-collecting  in- 
stitution, Kivms  service  to  the  Americm 
people  at  or  near  the  cost  of  maintaining 
that  service.  Tlie  proposal  cf  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  if  adopted  by  this 
Congrt-ss  will  discard  a  precedent  of  153 
years'  standin?  by  chan^ins  the  out- 
standing .service  instiiuiion  of  the  Na- 
tion into  a  revenue-collectinp  institution. 
Docs  the  Con.urcss  want  to  take  this  step? 
Is  it  wise  to  change  a  policy  that  has 
stood  for  150  years,  one  tiiat  has  given 
suoh  universal  satisfaction,  one  that  has 
become  a  vital  part  in  our  American 
economy? 

Because  this  propcsnl  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  such  a  drastic 
depai  ture  from  the  accepter  customs  and 
beliefs  of  the  American  people  and  be- 
cause its  imijlications  and  re.uUs  will  oe 
so  far  reaching,  we  should  give  this  sug- 
gresied  change  very  careful  consideration 
before  we  act  upon  it.  In  order  to  threw 
fui'ther  light,  upon  this  matter,  I  include 
an  excellent  editonr-l  taken  from  th3 
Chicago  Tiibune,  Friday,  October  29, 
1£43.  and  recommend  its  thoughtful  con- 
sideration: 

POSTAL    R.A.TES 

The  increrse  In  postal  rates,  •which  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  ap- 
proved, raises  a  question  and  poses  a  prob:"in 
in  the  field  of  economics  rather  than  politics. 


] 
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It  is  improbable  that  the  question  occurred 
to  the  Coiigressmen.  whose  only  interest  at 
the  moment  is  in  getting  more  revenue.  So 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  postage  In- 
crease is  a  relatively  painless  method  of  ac- 
complishing that  end. 

Postage,  however,  is  not  a  tax.  The  post 
oflire  is  a  public  utility.  It  Is  the  starting 
point  of  a  good  many  of  the  arguments  of 
the  public-ownership  fanatics.  Postal  serv- 
ice. It  is  repeated,  is  a  utility  just  like  the 
telephone  or  telegraph  service,  and  differii;g 
little  Irom  electric  power  or  public  trans- 
portation. 

Other  utilities  have  on  recent  occasions 
had  their  requests  for  increased  rates  denied 
by  the  O.  P.  A  on  the  ground  that  Increases 
would  contribute  to  inflation.  The  theory 
was  that  the  increases  would  contribute  to 
the  general  rise  of  the  costs  of  living  and 
thus  stimulate  demands  for  wage  hikes.  The 
Congressmen,  in  boosting  the  rate  for  mail 
service,  appear  to  have  been  oblivious  to  this 
argument. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  postal 
Increase  is  that  there  was  no  one  on  hand 
Irom  the  Post  Office  Department  to  Insist 
that  the  increase  was  necessitated  by  rising 
operating  costs.  The  post  office  is  doing  very 
well.  It  is  probable  that  It  is  in  the  black  for 
one  of  the  few  times  in  Its  history,  even 
without  any  bookkeeping  allowances  for  the 
thousands  of  tons  of  New  Deal  propaganda 
that  it  distributes  free  If  one  may  Judge  by 
the  more  or  less  agonized  protests  of  its  em- 
ployees, it  has  not  been  particularly  hurt  by 
wage  increases  such  as  private  industry  has 
been  forced  to  bear. 

The  increase  Is  not  to  pay  the  cost  of  postal 
service  but  to  bolster  the  general  revenues  of 
the  Government,  and  therein  lies  the  warn- 
ing. The  Post  Office,  It  can  be  repeated,  is 
a  public  utility  operated  by  the  public.  It 
mitht  be  expected  that  it  would  render  Its 
Bervice  at  cost,  but  that  Is  not  the  present 
Intention  of  Congress.  Instead,  It  Is  to  be 
made  a  revenue  producer  to  make  up  the 
deficits  of  other  Governmental  operations. 
That  is  something  for  people  to  keep  in  mind 
■when  the  New  Dealers  propose  that  the  Gov- 
ernment expand  its  operations  Into  other 
fields  of  business. 

Let  the  Government  stay  In  the  airplane 
bu-ine?s  through  Us  Investment  in  the  pres- 
ent plants,  and  we  can  expect  that  the  price 
of  airplanes  will  not  be  confined  to  their  cost 
of  manufacture  but  may  Include  a  surcharge 
to  make  up  the  deficits  of  the  T.  'V.  A.  Put 
the  Government  into  the  coal-mining  busi- 
ness, and  we  can  logically  expect,  when  we 
buy  coal,  to  pay  a  surcharge  on  each  ton  de- 
signed to  support  post-war  lend-lease  or  a 
revived  National  Youth  Administration. 

When  the  Government  gets  control  of  any 
monopoly,  it  immediately  evades  the  one 
control  that  makes  any  monopoly  bearable, 
namely:  Regtilation  and  limitation  of  profits 
In  the  public  interest.  When  it  comes  to 
charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  the  bu- 
rea-;orHts  are  strictly  economic  royalists. 

There  is  one  increase  in  the  postal  rates 
that  newspapers  should  support  without 
reservation.  Tliat  is  the  increase  on  secund- 
class  mail.  For  decades  the  bureaucracy  has 
contended  that  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines were  getting  special  benefits  from  the 
Government  in  the  form  of  low  seccnd-class 
rates  No  self-respecting  newspaper  wants 
something  for  nothing.  Newspapers  are 
willing  to  pay  their  own  way,  but  they  should 
not  be  rcciuired  to  defray  postal  deficits  re- 
sulting from  the  free  distribution  of  Elmer 
Davis'  propaganda.  If  Congress  wants  to 
place  second-class  mail  on  a  cost  basis.  It 
.should  have  the  support  of  the  country's 
newsp-.pers  In  doing  so. 


No  Fetters  for  Aviation 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Noveinber  2.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  include  here  an  excerpt  from  a 
statement  made  by  Robert  F.  Black, 
president  of  the  White  Motor  Co.  The 
statement  appeared  ir  .«.  booklet  en- 
titled "War  Uses  and  the  Future  of  Motor 
Trucks,  Busses,  and  Trailers." 

It  Is  encouraging  to  examine  here  the 
opinion  of  a  man  who  is  widely  experi- 
enced in  the  motor-vehicle  transporta- 
tion field  with  reference  to  air  transpor- 
tation. Mr.  Black  sums  that  opinion  up 
in  the  following  sentence: 

May  It  (air  transportation)  be  allowed  to 
grow  without  chains  or  fetters. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

So  we  must  say  that  It  Is  of  Immense  Im- 
portance, not  JusL  to  truck  prcjduccrs  and 
truck  users,  or  to  the  millions  dependent  up- 
on truck  transport  for  a  livelihood,  but  to 
the  country  as  a  whole,  that  the  future  pat- 
tern of  regulatory  law  shall  be  based  ex- 
clusively upon  factors  of  public  safety  and 
road  safety,  and  not  upon  any  theory  of 
handicapping  one  form  of  transportation,  or 
one  group  cf  transporters  or  shippers  for  the 
protection   and   benefit  of   another. 

AIR     TRANSPORT     LUSTT     INFANT 

We  feel  this  so  strongly  that  we  hope  to  see 
new.  competing  forms  of  transportation  al- 
lowed to  develop  without  artificial  handi- 
caps. 

For  example,  air  transport  today  Is  a  lusty 
Infant.  It  is  growing  phenomenally  under 
the  prod  of  war.  There  has  been  much  spec- 
ulation and  prediction  that  air  transport  will 
take  over  many  types  of  transportation  now 
profitably  performed  by  highway  vehicles. 

We  have  no  fear  of  air  transport.  Whether 
It  takes  away  present  business  from  other 
carriers  or  not.  It  Is  certain  to  develop  new 
business  both  for  Itself  and  for  the  others. 
Its  competition  will  be  a  spur  to  land  and 
water  carriers,  effectively  preventing  slacken- 
ing of  progress.  May  it  be  allowed  to  grow 
without  chains  or  fetters. 


Republican  House   Group   Forms   Drive- 
for-Acdon  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  2,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record,  herewith,  a  copy 
of  a  news  release  which  we  have  just 
gotten  out  for  publication  in  the  news- 
papers of  November  3  or  after.  The 
news  story  is  self-explanatory. 


A  number  of  us  have  long  felt  that  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  assert  it- 
self in  definite  terms  and  with  vigorous 
action  in  an  effort  to  correct  some  of  the 
deficiencies  and  evils  which  are  hamper- 
ing our  war  effort  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  propose  to  do  our  best  to 
see  that  Congiess  is  given  the  required 
opportunity  to  take  corrective  action. 

All  Members  of  Congress  who  are  like- 
minded  with  us  in  this  objective  and  who 
desire  to  join  with  this  drive-for-actlon 
committee  may  do  so  by  signing  his  name 
to  the  statement  of  policy  and  the  pro- 
gram for  action  which  is  available  from 
any  of  the  members  of  the  executive 
board  of  this  committee. 

The  names  of  \he  executive  board  will 
be  found  in  the  body  of  the  following 
article: 

REPUBLICAN  HOUSK  CROUP  FORMS  DBm-rOB- 
ACTION  COMMHTEE — PROPOSES  TO  PREVENT 
ADJOURNMENT  OR  RECtnUllNO  RECESSES  UNTH. 
ACTION    IS   TAKEN    ON    PENDING    PROBLEMS 

Washington,  D   C.  November  2,  1943. — An 
Informal  group  of  Republican   House  Mem- 
bers announced  tonight  the  formation  of  a 
drive-for-action  committee,  which  proposes 
to  hold  the  House  in  session  every  legislative 
day,  to  prevent  a  prolonged  holiday  adjourn- 
ment, and  to  take  all  other  steps  -within  lU 
power  ■  to  comi>el  the  Democratic  leadership 
to  bring  up  for  legislative  action  pending  bills 
destined  to  Improve  conditions  on  the  home 
front  and  advance  the  war  effort.    Spokesmen 
for  the  committee  said.  "Winning  the  war  Is 
America's  No.  1  Job.    A  well-fed,  busily  work- 
ing,  productive   home   front   can   contribute 
greatly  to  the  shortening  of  this  war  by  set- 
ting forward  the  date  of  victory.    It  can  thus 
do  much  to  alleviate  the  suffering  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  soldiers  on  our  fighting  fronts. 
Economical    government    and    efllclent    ad- 
ministration combined  with  Judicious  legis- 
lation at  this  time  can  step  up  our  war  ef- 
fort and  scale  dowrn  our  war  costs.    It  Is  our 
purp'  be  to  drive  for  action  along  these  lines." 
The  committee  announcement  stated,  "In 
reviewing  the  record  of  the  past  6  weeks  of 
congressional    sessions    we    have    reluctantly 
been  compelled  to  recognize  that  apathy  ra- 
ther than  action  has  been  the  keyword  of  the 
party  in  power  since  the  termination  of  the 
summer  recess.     The  Democratic  leadership, 
which    in    cooperation    with   the   Presidents 
advisers  determine  which  bills  are  to  come 
up  for  action  on  the  House  floor  or  In  the 
committees,  has  permitted  very  little  of  con- 
sequence to  come  up  for  consideration  since 
September  14,  on  which  date  Congress  recon- 
vened.   Of  late,  the  leadership  has  even  taken 
to   asking   for    1-   and   2-day   recesses   as   a 
matter  of  habit  In  an  apparent  effort  to  tide 
over  the  time  until  the  year-end  rush  of  af- 
fairs makes  deliberate  consideration  of  meas- 
ures Impos.'^ible.    While  we  who  are  members 
of   the    minority    party    cannot   compel    the 
Democratic  leadership  to  bring  remedial  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  for  action  we  can  st  least 
prevent  a  continuation  of  the  long  week-end 
recesses  and  the  recurring  skipping  of  ses- 
sions in  the  middle  of  the  legislative  week 
and  this  we  propose  to  do. 

•'We  shall  endeavor  to  hold  the  House  In 
ctKUmuous  session  hereafter  and  In  these 
daily  sessions  we  shall  do  our  best  to  press 
for  "action  on  matters  demanding  early  at- 
tention if  the  war  effort  and  the  home-frcnt 
economy  are  to  function  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency. We  shall  point  out  to  the  public  the 
problems  which  need  legislative  attention  by 
Congress.  We  Eh&A  offer  constructive  sug- 
gestions. We  shall  make  corrective  pro- 
posals. We  shall  urge  action  by  both  th« 
Congress  and  its  committees  on  problems  of 
vital  Importance.     In  every  manner  within 
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our  power  we  shall  try  to  compel  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  act  without  further  un- 
neceasary  delay.  Dally  aesslor^a  of  Congreaa 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  such  action 
and  IX  It  Is  not  forthcoming  these  sessions 
will  permit  the  public  to  learn  the  awful 
truth  that  the  Democratic  leadership  Is  stall- 
ing and  delaying  decisions  in  a  manner  which 
weakens  our  home  front  and  retards  our  war 
effort." 

Among  the  problem*  listed  by  the  commit- 
tee as  appropriate  subjects  for  immediate 
action  by  Congress  are  the  following; 

1.  The  necessity  of  acting  promptly  once 
and  for  all  to  dispose  of  the  food  subf^idy 
question  so  that  farmers  will  be  able  to  plan 
for  their  next  year's  crops  and  so  that 
process  can  be  made  In  stimulating  maxi- 
mum frrxluction  by  providing  farmers  with 
fair  prices  In  the  market  place  without  regi- 
mentation. This  should  be  coupled  wiih 
the  naming  of  a  single  food  administrator 
to  bring  ordfr  out  of  the  chaos  which  Is 
doing  ;o  much  to  aggravate  our  serious  food 
situation 

2.  The  need  to  take  action  to  increase 
the  production  of  crude  oil  so  that  existing 
Pft.-ci'.ne  and  fuel  oil  shortages  may  be  re- 
lieved. 

3.  The  double  checking  and  careful  Inves- 
tigation of  all  appropriation  measures  to  be 
.«=u.'e  that  ecoucmv  becomes  a  working  policy 
of  government  rather  than  merely  a  piOus 
politiral  promise.  We  vigorciisly  oppose  all 
expenditures  and  bureaucratic  actions  which 
are  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of  Con- 
greiA 

4.  The  passage  of  legislation  to  provide 
citizens  an  appeal  through  regularly  estab- 
lished Judicial  channels  from  any  bureau- 
cratic directive  or  regulation. 

The  dr;ve-for-action  committee  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  four-point  program  an- 
nounced last  night  Is  not  a  complete  analy- 
sis of  legislative  Jobs  which  are  begging  for 
action.  Additional  points  will  be  added  from 
time  to  time. 

.  he  following  Members  of  Congress  were 
announced  as  comprising  the  executive  board 
ot   the  drive-for-aclion    committee: 

I.  Kakl  E  Uundt,  South  D.ikota. 
a    Oebalo  W.  Lajtois.  Indiana. 

5.  Ross  RizLCT,  Oklahoma 

4.  Henrt  C.  Dwokshak,  Idaho. 

6.  Tfi'MAS  WiNTia,    Kansas. 
6.  Ben  F.  Jensen.  Iowa. 

i.  Joseph   P.  O'Haxa.   Minnesota. 
8.  CuTF  Cletengex,  Ohio. 
B.  Bumx  J.  JoNKMAN.  Michigan. 
10.  Robert  3.  Chiperfurji.  Illinois. 

II.  Cabl  T.  Cxjstis,  Nebraska. 

13.  WnxuM  J.  Mn.TEw.  Coimectlcut. 
13    Marioi»  T.  Bsnmtt,  Missouri 

14.  Laweencs  H.  SicrrH.  Wisconsin. 
15    A.  C.  ScHim.EE.  West  Virginia, 
la.  If  OMAEB  W   Haix.  New  York. 

The  executive  board  Is  comprised  of  16 
members  from  16  States  scattered  acroes  the 
country. 

Committee  spokesmen  stated.  "Our  present 
membership  list  Is  not  complete  or  exclusive; 
we  expect  that  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  Join  us  In  this  drive.  We  have  no 
political  axes  to  grind,  no  candidates  to  pro- 
mote, no  special  groups  to  protect  or  attack. 
We  simply  are  insisting  that  Congre^  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  measure  up  to  Its 
responsibilities  as  a  coordinate  branch  of 
government  In  this  Republic.  We  want  the 
Democratic  leadership  to  take  off  the  brakes 
and  let  Congress  function  as  freely  and  fully 
as  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  of 
government.  The  House  of  Representatives 
is  the  voice  of  the  people.  We  feel  the  time 
has  come  for  this  voice  to  be  heard." 

The  statement  Issued  by  the  executive 
bonrd  of  the  drive-for-actlon  committee 
■tated  that  the  group  had  been  organized 
afte?  consultation  with  the  minority  leader, 
Josrr;!  W.  Martin.  Jr..  and  that  ths  move- 
Doent  has  his  approvaL 


Beware  of  a  Superstate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  TUB  8INATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  2  {leoLflative  day  of 
Monday,  October  25) .  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  a?k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
by  Edward  J.  Meeman,  the  very  able  edi- 
tor of  the  Memphis  Pres.s-Scimitar.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  "Let's  Cooperate  to 
Enforce  Peace,  but  Beware  of  a  Super- 
state: Let  Nations  Stay  Free,"  and  was 
published  in  the  Thursday.  October  28. 
1943,  issue  of  the  Memphis  Prcs.s-Sc:mi- 
tar. 

Tliere  beinc;  no  objection,  th?  etiiori.il 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd, 
as  follows: 

LET'S  COOPEn.\TE  TO  ENTORCE  FTACZ    BTT   BFW  ».KB 
OF  A  SUPERST.'.TE — LXT  NATIONS  STAY  FKFE 

(By  Edwiud  J.  Meemun.  tditor,  Memphis 
Press-Sclmi'ar) 

Let  vis  beware  lest  our  scarcli  for  world 
peace  through  collective  feca;ity  lei  d  to  the 
building  ol  a  toc-p  ;we:f ul  iuuruational 
supe;  slate. 

Let  us  remember  tiiat  the  m^ijority  oi  Uie 
nations  of  the  world  today  are  not  demo- 
cratic, and  that,  therefore,  criy  supersiule 
they  wouid  erect  will  not  be  deuux:ra;ic.  Let 
u.'^  be  slow,  therelore,  to  prvini.ae  to  submit 
our  democracy  to  the  ecilfts  of  a  siipe.sta'e. 
We  can  never  return  to  Isolation,  our  part 
in  international  affairs  is  pern: ant' lU,  but  it" 
should  be  planned  thcuahriuliy. 

Thomas  Jefferson  taught  us  that  ti^at  I'.o^-- 
ernment  is  be.^t  which  guvtrns  Icust  We  b.ive 
not  always  remembered  that  lesson.  Let  us 
remember  It  now  when  we  frame  our  laier- 
national  policy.  Let  us  have  only  the  very 
minimum  of  International  ^overauient. 
That  world  governmeul  will  be  best  which 
governs  least. 

Let  us  have  nations  free  to  do  as  they  please 
in  all  respects  txcept  one — they  w;ll  not  be 
permitted  to  raaiie  war.  Let  every  otiie:-  m.ii- 
ler  be  one  of  voiuntary  agreement  between 
nations.  Let  the.e  be  but  one  compulsion — 
to  keep  the  peace. 

The  world  has  iieen  deluged  with  senti- 
mentality, but  The  truth  is  that  no  nation 
can  ever  have  a  grievance  that  is  intulcrabie 
except  the  use  of  force  by  another  nation. 
Eveiy  other  grievance  nced.s  but  tlire  a:.cl 
patience  to  be  settled  by  voluntary  rij- cement. 
Does  a  nation  lack  raw  material.-?  Then  let 
it  make  a  trade  agreement  to  obtain  them 
Does  a  nation  have  too  many  people?  l"heii 
let  it  limit  its  population  to  wa.it  it  can 
support  over  and  above  the  immigrants  which 
some  other  nation  will  voluntarily  accept  as 
desirable.  The  cry  of  so-called  have-r.ot  na- 
tions— Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan— was  a 
phony  one.  They  were  not  shut  off  from  raw 
materials.  Germany  deliberately  thut  off  for- 
eign trade  in  order  to  btcome  self-contained 
and  re.idy  to  mnke  war  on  other  na'.l.ins  so 
as  to  dominate  them.  Sweden  has  demon- 
strated that  there  is  no:hi:.j  to  i.rcv:'nt  a 
have-not  nation  from  ln:p.:irung  raw  mate- 
rials and  selling  the  manufactured  product. 

The  cry  of  "ovei population"  wcis  likewise 
phony.  Vvhile  Geimaiiy  and  Italy  were  ^.y- 
Ing  for  more  living  space,  their  dictators  were 
also  pleading  for  more  babies. 

A  nation  needs  but  one  International  guar- 
anty— that  It  wi.l  not  be  attacked  by  any 
other  nation  cr  forced  by  HiiCiher  naiu-n 
under  threats  of  attack  to  accept  its  goods 


or  its  Immigrants  against  its  will.  No  nation 
has  any  need  which  cannot  wait  for  time  and 
the  conscience  of  the  world  to  see  that  it  Is 
met.  If  once  we  admit  that  by  threat  of  war 
a  nation  can  compel  International  arbitra- 
tion of  its  di.^pute  with  anotiier  nation,  with 
a  resulting  compromise  that  compels  the 
threatened  nation  to  yield  Eoniething,  we  may 
have  aggressors  imposing  en  their  neighbors 
peacefully  as  successfuUy  as  they  have 
hitherto  done  by  war. 

I  suggest  an  international  organization  of 
great  simplicity: 

1.  Ever-arAving  liberalization  of  trade 
throuhih  reciprocal  trade  treaties. 

2.  Encouragement  of  tl  e  International 
Lakx)r  Office  to  raise  working  conditions  by 
Internalujiial  voluntary  agreement,  thus  per- 
nutiln'^  wider  trade  by  removii'g  fear  of  the 
compfiition  of  subi=tandard  natioixs. 

3.  A  binding  agreement  among  nations  to 
suppress  any  armed  apgreifsion. 

More  tlian  that.  I  believe,  will  be  too  much, 
and  liMd  to  the  Inss  of  national  freedom  in 
cxciiange  for  national  security,  wh.ch  I  t^- 
l.eve  would  be  a  surry  bargain,  and  one  whicii 
It  is  not  neces..ary  to  make. 

Whatever  our  course  in  International  af- 
f.-iis,  we  shr>uld  draw  closer  to  the  B.it:.-h 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  No  other  great 
power  speaks  our  language:  no  other  great 
power  protects-  Individual  freedom  and  Is 
governrri  ky  the  democratic  prrrcc^s  B.-ltain 
and  CT'r.?elves  are  such  close  relatives  that 
we  som-timrs  become  Irritated  with  each 
other.  We  .«hould  never  allow  thos?  irrita- 
tion.s  to  divide  us  or  to  hide  from  ourselves 
the  need  we  have  for  each  other  and  the 
profound  respect  and  affection  we  have  at 
heart's  bottom  for  each  other. 

If  either  oi  us  were  tlrreatcaed  with  con- 
qtiest,  the  other  wouid  come  to  the  rescue; 
v,hy  not,  then,  stand  firmly  together  in  the 
International  councils  of  peacetime? 


Importance  of  Connally  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  V/.  McFARLAND 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  N')vember  2  (leni.datire  day  of 
Monday.  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unenimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  able  article  by  Mr. 
Gi!u!d  Lincoln  on  the  subiect  whirh  has 
been  under  disru.sslon  in  thn  Senate  for 
.'ieveinl  days.  It  is  printed  in  hi.s  column 
The  Polrical  Mill,  and  appears  in  the 
Evf^nin;'  Star  of  today. 

Thrre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

The  Political  Mill 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Importance  of  Senate  iiction  on  the  Ccn- 
naily  resolution  for  interna- lonal  ccllabora- 
tion  to  maint.iin  peace  in  the  future  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  The  rc.cIutJLn  has  been 
under  Are  In  the  S.~nate  for  more  thrn  a 
week  fr  m  th'^'se  v.ho  wish  to  "s  ren^hcn" 
it  and  from  th'se  who  w?u!d  have  none  of 
It.  There  has  been  rruch  emphasis  placed 
en  the  ph-nsc  "actlr.^  thrctigh  ci  institutional 
processes,"  included  in  the  Ccnnally  re.'olu- 
ticn. 

This  Is  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Ccm- 
m. lice's  way  of  saying  that  any  agreement 
entered  into  v..  h  foreign  nat.ons  i  r  the 
maintenance  cf  peace  must  be  submitted  to 
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the  Senate  for  ratification  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  cf  that  tx)dy.  In  other  words,  a  minority 
of  the  Senate  will  be  in  pcsitlon  to  reject 
KUch  an  agreement,  if  and  when  it  is  sub- 
nutted,  even  though  a  majority  of  both 
HuU.ses  of  Congress  and  the  Chief  E.\:ecutive 
Ia\ored   the'apreemcnt. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  constitutional  pro- 
Tlsion  whuh  gives  the  President  autlicnty  to 
licgntihte  foreign   trcoties.   but   makes   them 
Ineffective    unless    ratified    by    a    two-thiids    , 
vote  of  the  Setiate.  killed  Woodrow  WiL^ons    | 
League   cf  Nations  Cover; ant.     On   two   later 
occascns  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the    ' 
World  Court  was  similarly  prevented.  I 

COULD   BLOCK   COLLABORATION  ] 

The    result    cf    the    Senate    vote    on    the    ^ 
League  of  Nations  C(Aenant  drove  this  ccun-    | 
trv  into  its  isolationist  pcsitlon.  which  lasted    , 
from    the   close   of   World    War    No     1    until    j 
Japan's  attack  on  Pearl   Harbor      It   is  clear 
that  a  similar  minority  cf  the  Senate  cou'd.    i 
if  it  so  desired,  block  any  future  effort  for 
international   collabtraticn   for   the   mainte- 
nance of  peace,  and  place  this  country  in  the 
same  position  it  ojcupird   m  the  1920s  and 
1930s. 

Two  courses  to  meet  .'■uch  a  situation,  or  to 
prevent  its  arising,  have  been  suggested.  The 
first  IS  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
providing  for  ratification  cf  treaties  with 
foreign  nations  by  concurrent  action  of  th:; 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  by  majority  vote  of 
each,  or  for  ratification  of  treaties  by  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  majority  vote. 

The  other  is  to  make  an  international 
agreement  by  legislative  action  of  Congress 
by  a  majority  vote  Tlie  supporters  of  the 
second  suggestion  maintain  that  Congress 
can,  by  legislation,  accomplish  tiie  same  re- 
sult as  would  be  accomplished  through  the 
Bubmiss.on  of  a  treaty  to  the  Senate  and  its 
ratification  by  that  body 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  Congress 
has  full  authority  to  act  on  international 
agreement^;,  and  this  authority  runs  concur- 
rently With  the  treaty-making  power.  Fur- 
ther. Congress  has  used  this  authority  in  the 
past  Two  oi  the  most  celebrated  rases  are 
the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  and 
the  annex.ition  of  Hawaii. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  was  first  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  in  a  treaty  signed  by  John 
C.  C.ilhoun,  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the 
representatives  of  Texas,  then  an  independent 
republic,  on  April  12.  1844.  The  Senate  re- 
jected this  treaty  by  a  vote  of  16  ayes  to  35 
cays. 

President  Taylor  asked  action  by  Congress, 
since  he  could  not  get  it  through  Senate  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty.  He  said:  "The  power 
ot  Congress  is  fully  competent  in  sume  other 
form  of  proceeding  to  accomplish  everything 
thrtt  a  formal  ratification  of  the  treaty  could 
have  accomplished  "  The  Congress  of  that 
dav  agreed  with  President  Taykr,  for  a  Joint 
re.-^olutlon  was  Introduced  in  the  Hou.se  to 
take  the  place  of  a  formal  treaty.  Later  it 
was  passed  m  the  House  by  a  vote  of  !  2  to  76 
and  m  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  21  to  2i 

In  this  c:ii-e  it  was  found  that  the  treaty 
power  could  not  work— to  accomplish  a  de- 
sired end.  A  more  dcniocratic  procedure, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution,  was 
Invoiced.  It  did  work.  It  would  be  diflliult 
today  to  find  anyone  who  would  say  that  be- 
cause the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  a  treaty, 
Texas  should  not  have  become  a  part  cf  the 
United  States  wlien  it  did. 

An  agreement,  entered  into  between  the 
Executive  and  the  representatives  of  Hawaii, 
for  the  annexation  of  those  islands  by  the 
United  States  was  "rejected  by  the  Senate. 
Bi  t  that  did  not  stop  the  annexation  in 
1893.  whpn  a  J'^mt  resnluticn,  offered  first  in 
the  House,  was  passed  by  both  Houses,  and 
Hawaii  was  annexed. 

RECALLS   LEWIS"  ARGUMENT 

Former  Representative  David  J.  Lewis,  cf 
Mar\lar.d,  Democrat,  argued  the  question  of 


International  agrcemetits  through  Joint  ac- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  at  length 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
bark  m  1932.  Mr.  Lrv>is  gave  in  detail  the 
many  precedents,  including  those  of  Texas 
and  Hawaii,  to  support  his  contention  that 
this  country  not  only  can  but  has  en  many 
occasions  entered  into  Internatie-nal  agree- 
ments through  other  processes  than  treaty 
making  with  senatorial  ratification  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote, 

The  Senate  cnn.  and  probably  will,  by  an 
overwhchninji  vote  adopt  the  Connally  reso- 
lution favoring  international  collaboration 
for  the  mnintenanre  of  peace.  Such  a  vote 
would  be  recarded  as  nrtice  to  the  world 
that  the  Senate  wculd.  In  due  time,  approve 
a  treaty  for  such  collaboration.  It  is  easy 
to  see.  hcv.-ever.  that  the  Senate  in  the  future 
could  decline  to  accept  a  treaty,  and  bv  a 
minerity  vote.  The  Connally  resolution 
merely  agrees  to  the  principle  of  interna- 
tional collaboration.  A  future  Senate,  or  the 
same  Senate,  would  be  in  a  position  by  a 
minority  vote  to  reject  a  detailed  treaty  cf 
collaboraticn  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
approve  cne  or  more  of  its  provisioi^s. 

It  may  become  necessary  to  find  some  way 
of  meeting  this  prrblem.  if  It  arises. 


Conditions  in  Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Novet^iber  2  (lepislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
new.-^  story  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  yesterday,  Monday,  November  1, 
under  the  headline  "Nazis  stii  up  rival 
factions — Yugoslav.^;  may  turn  on  invad- 
ing Allied  army." 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  a.s  I 
have  commended  similar  articles  per- 
taining to  the  sam-  situation,  in  order 
that  wp  may  well  appreciate  the  fact  that 
we  shall  soon  be  indulging  very  deeply. 
I  shall  put  it.  in  what  is  known  as  power 
politics,  one  oi  the  most  dangerous  things 
Uncle  Sam  has  ever  read  about  or  ever 
heard  about,  and  which,  incidentally  in- 
terests it'>clf  primarily  and  fundamen- 
tally in  things  to  come,  matters  afte'-  the 
war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nazis    tTiR    Up    Rival    Factions — Yugoslavs 
May  Tuf.n  On  Invading  Allied  Army 

(By  John  A.  Parris) 
New    York.    Nnvember    1. — Allied    soldiers 
may  find  Yugoslav  guns  turned  against  them 
as  a  result  ui  civil  war  in  that  land  if  and 
when  the  Balkans  are  Invpded. 

1  A  source  connected  with  the  partisan  group 
backing  Gfn.  Jcsip  (Tito)  Brozovich's  Lit)er- 

!    ation  army  made  that  clear  in  a  talk  I  had 

i    in  London  only  last  week. 

'  Anyone  who  lands  on  Yugoslav  soil  to  sup- 
port mainly  the  forces  of  Gen.  Draja  Mikhail- 
ovitch.  guerrilla  chieftain  and  war  minister 
In  the  regular  Yugoslav  Government,  would 
not  be  welcomed  by  Brozovich's  group,  be 
said  fiatiy. 


NEW    DAT   DAWNS 

"The  People's  Liberation  army  represents 
the  people  of  Yugoslavia  and  has  their  sup- 
port." this  source  said  "And  we  won't  have 
the  pl^sent  Yuge^slav  Government  back  en 
our  soil  •  •  •  we  are  determined  to 
fieht  anybixly  who  attempts  to  impose  on 
us  any  persons  representing  former  Yugo- 
slav Governments.  A  new  day  has  dawned." 
The  statement  showed  clearly  how  deep 
the  r.fhttng  between  the  rival  factions  has 
struck.  Youne  King  Peter  bac'ics  Mikhallo- 
vnch.  He  also  has  been  aided  by  the  Amer- 
icans and  Brltis'-.  Brozovich.  until  recently 
a  mvstery  man.  has  Russian  sympathies. 

Rut  tliere  is  no  doubt  the  Germans  have 
had  s  inethlng  to  do  in  playing  off  faction 
against  faction,  using  the  old  Serb  versus 
Croat  hatred  that  has  torn  the  land  for  gen- 
ei  iTious. 

Wh.le  the  Allies  have  representatives  In 
botli  camps,  little  has  been  done  to  solve  thJ 
situation  and  the  big  Allied  Pcwets  never 
have  publicly  taken  a  stand.  It  took  a  ytar 
for  the  story  of  the  presence  of  military  ad- 
visers en  the  Mikhailovltch  side  to  creep 
thrcueh  censorship 

Reliable  sources  tell  me  that  Mikhailovltch 
has  been  asked  to  hold  his  flghtmR  stiength 
in  abeyance  until  it  can  be  used  to  aid  an 
invading  army  cf  British  and  Americans. 
Partisan  sources  say,  however,  that  Broaovlch 
was  urged  by  the  Russians  to  go  ahead  and 
fight.  He  did,  pinning  down  thousands  of 
Navi  and  satellite  troops. 

Each  side  accu.ses  the  other  cf  being  a  camp 
of  traitors  and  aiding  the  Germans.  Tito 
holds  no  love  for  Yugoslav  royalty,  having 
been  sent  to  exile  in  Switzerland  and  Russia 
by  King  Peter's  father. 

No  one  has  yet  made  clear  how  the  mat- 
ter will  be  worked  out  so  as  to  avoid  the 
po.ssibillty  of  it  endangering  Allied  opera- 
tions in  the  Balkans. 
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New  Personal  Devil — Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr 


Tuesday.  November  2,  1943 
FORD.    1-lr,  Speaker,  under  leave 


to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  George  E.  Outland,  of  Cah- 
fornia.  on  bureaucracy.  This  article 
appeared  in  the  New  Repubhc,  October 
25, 1943: 

There  is  a  new  whipping  boy  In  America 
today,  one  that  has  succeeded  "the  Inter- 
ests," 'Wall  Street,  the  railroads,  socialism, 
and  all  the  other  time-honored  favorites  of 
politicians  and  public  alike.  This  new  focal 
point  of  attack  for  all  the  Ills  of  the  body 
politic  Is  bureaucracy  personified  In  th© 
unfortunate  individual  who  happens  to  be 
the  buretiU's  director,  the  bureaucrat. 
The  floors  of  both  Houses  Of  Congress  have 
been  ringing  with  increasing  denunciations 
tjf  this  scapegoat:  he  is  responsible  for  all  the 
lacks  in  the  war  program,  all  the  deficiencies 
in  our  domestic  life.  aU  the  Uls  of  our  social 
and  economic  system.  Someone  has  to  be 
blamed:  Blame  the  bureaucrat,  because  he 
does  not  have  to  luu  for  reelecticn,  and, 
anyway,  he  has  not  been  properly  respectful 
to  th  j?e  who  do  have  to  run. 

It  seems  trite  to  say  that  any  large  nation 
must  have  m:;ny  administrative  fcurr-.u-;  tha 
larger  and  more  complex  the  clvUizaiicn,  the 
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more  bureaus  are  necessary  for  efUcicnt  gov- 
ernmental funciirning  The  War  Depart- 
ment, the  Navy  Department,  the  State  De- 
partxnent.  are  all  bureaus  In  the  large  sense 
of  that  word,  with  each  in  turn  subdivided 
Into  many  smaller  bureaus  Tliese  are  ac- 
cepted with  veiy  little  question  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people;  why.  then, 
the  Increasing  attack  on  bureaucracy?  It 
Is  our  purp<.>se  here  to  attempt  to  point  out 
the  reasons  for  this  attack  and  to  suggest 
several  possible  remedies  If  the  American 
pejple  are  to  have  the  unity  and  the  na- 
tional understanding  so  esientlai  to  an  eflec- 
ti\f  program  of  war  cr  of  peace.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  comprehend  the  role  of  admin- 
istrative bureatiJH  in  our  Government. 

BfWK^rs  ARE.  IN  ES'ENt  E.  CONTRART  TO  THI  IN- 

I)^■IDt.^*I.l3TIC  SPIRIT  or  the  American  people 

T.)  a  Nation  that  has  been  busy  killing 
Indians,  conquering  a  vast  continent,  and 
developing  the  resources  cf  that  continent, 
IncreaMHg  control  of  Individual  activity  is 
most  distaste! ul.  Now,  however,  our  great 
natural  frontiers  have  gone.  Daniel  Boone 
and  Davy  Crockett  would  seem  Incongruous 
Indeed  In  cuntemporary  urbanized  America. 
The  tremendous  developments  In  transporta- 
tion and  communication  have  made  the 
Uniterl  St.ite.s  of  1913  much  smaller  and  mo:e 
Interrelated  than  were  the  Original  Tlilrteen 
Coion'.es  Increasingly  has  It  become  neces- 
sary for  each  American,  for  his  own  protec- 
tion and  liberty,  to  Mmlt  his  traditional  free- 
dom of  action  cut  of  regard  for  the  rights  of 
hU  fellow  Americans  This  has  meant  in- 
creasing regulation  and  control,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, increasing  bureaucracy. 

Depression  brought  an  Intenslflcation  of 
this  trend;  and  stepped  up  the  tempo  even 
more  It  Is  only  natural  that  the  landlord 
who  has  .<\lway.s  charged  all  the  tenants  would 
bear  for  his  house  or  apartment  should  bit- 
terly resent  rent  control  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  "Damned  burenucrats 
back  in  Wa.-^hmgton!"  The  farmer  who  hi.s 
counted  on  buying  sume  new  machinery 
whenever  the  crops  brought  in  enough  to 
war;  ant  the  expenditure  runs  smack  up 
as.'irst  the  res-.u.aticns  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  winch  tells  him  that  he  cannot 
buy  a  new  tractor  no  matter  how  much_extra 
money  hp  has  'h:.s  year  "Damned  bureau- 
era's  back  in  Wa.'shlngton"  are  responsible 
again.  Limitini;  of  individual  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, so  contrary  to  tradition  but  so  essen- 
tial to  an  all-cut  war  effort,  is  the  first  rea- 
son advaiiced  for  the  onslaught  on  our  Fed- 
eri!  bu;eaus. 

Mr<  H  or  THE  ATTACK  IS  AGAINST  THE  NEW  DEAL 

It  h.L3  been  mentioned  that  bureaus  mul- 
tiplied in  number  and  Increased  in  impor- 
tance with  the  national  attack  on  depression, 
and  still  more  with  that  on  fascism.  Both 
of  these  steps  took  place  during  the  Roosevelt 
administration;  consequently  the  attack  has 
n;-t  ot.ly  been  on  bureaus  as  such  but  on 
New  Deal  bureaus.  This  phase.  Incidentally, 
has  not  been  limited  to  the  Republican  Party; 
Its  strength  has  been  Increased  by  the  help 
of  many  Democrats,  lukewarm  toward  the 
New  Deal  to  begin  with  and  now  bitterly  in 
opposition.  The  combination  Is  well  Illus- 
trated by  the  alliance  of  Republicans  and 
certain  Democrats  against  the  domestic 
branch  cf  the  Office  of  War  Information,  the 
first  element  gleeful  at  the  killing  of  another 
Democratic  agency,  the  latter  Incensed  by 
»  publication  of  that  agency  which  disturbed 
the  traditional  racial  stratification.  Now, 
with  the  Increasing  possibility  that  Mr.  Rocse- 
Telt  will  run  for  a  fourth  term,  the  opponents 
of  his  domestic  poHcy  are  redoubling  their 
efforts  to  discredit  the  many  bureaus  estab- 
lished during  his  three  terms,  in  the  hope  that 
the  American  people  will  thus  refuse  to  return 
him  to  office. 

atTRTAL^  orrtMu  sfbcial-dttxrest  gxoufs 
It  Is  a  truism  that  vested  interests  always 
o^p^se  social  change.    This  statement  might 


be  projected  even  further:  far-seeing  vested 
Interests  oppose  even  the  thought  of  a  change 
which  might  menace  their  Interests,  and  they 
oppxjse  any  governmental  agency  that  has  the 
appearance  of  stepping  Into  their  own  par- 
ticular province. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  was 
thus  certain  to  face  the  strong  opposition  of 
real-estate  Interests  the  country  over.  The 
Farm  Security  Administration  was  equally 
sure  to  run  up  against  large  farming  interests 
throughout  the  nation.  When  the  Office  cf 
Price  Administration  suggested  that  the 
American  people  sliould  know  what  they  were 
buying,  and  mentioned  grade  labeling,  the 
advertising  interests  from  Seattle  to  Mlumi 
bellowed  ■'Communistic."  The  Securities  iind 
Exchange  Commission  naturally  was  bitterly 
fought  by  banking  and  Investment  interests. 
and  now  it  appears  likely  that  the  latter  was 
winning  the  battle.  It  is  somewhat  incon- 
gruous, however,  to  see  the  final  stab  given 
to  the  dying  National  Youth  Admlnl«;iration 
by  educational  leaders  throughout  America. 

PAHT  OT  THE  OPPOStTTON  13  CONGRESSIONAL  RE- 
SENTMENT AGAINST  INCREASFD  tXTCTTTni:  AU- 
THORITT 

This  Is  closely  related  to.  but  not  identical 
with,  certain  ph.^.ses  of  the  two  preceding 
points.  Congressional  resentment  toward 
Presidf  ntlal  power  is  not  by  any  means  a 
partisan  proposition.  Nor  is  it  necespirily 
just  an  antl  New  Deal  manifestation  M.iny 
serious  and  thoughtful  Members  ui  both 
Houses  have  been  concerned  by  what  thry 
honestly  fear  is  a  break-a\*ay  from  our  tradi- 
tional check-and-balance  form  of  g.^vcrn- 
mrnt.  When  they  see  some  administrative 
bureaus  assuming  unauthorized  p'  wer.  this 
fear  Is  intensified.  A  less  worthy  m.  tive  is 
that  many  legislators  have  been  unable  to 
have  their  patronage  ambitions  satisfied  by 
bureau  heads. 

This  cleavage  between  executive  and  Itgis- 
Ip.tive  branches  of  the  Nntional  Government 
is.  of  course,  not  new.  It  has  existed  in  many 
administrations,  especially  during  the  latter 
years  of  those  administrations.  Cleveland. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Wilson,  and  Hoover  ali 
faced  this  situation,  albeit  reluctantly. 
President  Roosevelt  was  granted  increasing 
emergency  powers  first  during  the  depression, 
and  then  again  after  Pearl  Hartx^r.  The  in- 
evitable reaction  has  been  setting  in,  and 
the  poor  bureaucrat  has  been  forced  to  suf- 
fer as  a  result. 

GENUINE    BLCNDEP.S    AND    MISTAKES    OF    THE    BU- 
REAUS  HAVE  CONTRIBLTED   TO   THE    ATTACK 

Governmental  agencies,  like  all  social  in- 
stitutions, have  certain  inherent  woiknesses. 
They  tend  to  magnify  their  respcrrive  Ji  bs 
and  to  overexpand  as  a  result  Thev  tend 
to  perpetuate  themselves  rather  than  to  em- 
phasize the  Jobs  which  they  were  orlszinaily 
created  to  do.  Tliey  build  up  their  own 
vested  interests  in  the  form  of  employees  who 
naturally  wish  to  maintain  their  positions. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  lag  behind  the 
times.  There  is  always  prc.-;e:it  the  d.in^er 
of  losing  personal  touch  and  becoming  mech- 
anistic and  ritualistic  in  performing  their 
functions.  These  weaknesses  are  inherent  In 
all  human  Institutions,  religious,  economic. 
and  educational,  and  political  ones  are  cer- 
tamly  no  exception.  Many  honest  critics  of 
our  bureaus  today  hare  seen  these  weaknesses 
of  governmental  agencies  without  takmsj 
Into  consideration  their  need  and  their  ac- 
complishments. 

Emergency  and  wartime  agencies  have  all 
the  above  weaknesses  plus  some  additional 
ones.  Many  of  them  were  established  in 
great  haste,  without  a  clearly  thought-out 
policy  and  course  of  action.  This  h£»s  made 
for  duplication  of  effort,  for  slowness  of  ac- 
tion, for  inconsistency,  and  for  waste  in  cer- 
tain Instances.  Moreover,  many  square  pegs 
have  found  their  way  Into  round  holes,  and 
poorly  placed  personnel  has  furnished  a  most 
advantageous  point  of  attack  for  critics,  hon- 
est and  otherwise. 


The  question  naturally  arises,  "What  are 
we  g-  ing  to  do  about  It?"  Bureaus  are  nec- 
essai^,  in  spite  of  the  clamor  of  cheap  politi- 
cal oppo.sition.  narrow  sectional  opposition, 
and  blind  ignorant  opposition.  However, 
neither  partisanship,  sectionalism,  nor  Igno- 
rance i-h  -uld  prevent  us  from  doing  our  best 
to  cure  these  evils  without  killing  the  patient. 
They  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  all-out 
war  effort;  the  guns  and  planes  and  tanks 
will  be  of  little  avail  If  we  have  unchecked 
Inflation,  undirected  use  of  manpower, 
squandering  of  our  resources,  and  limitless 
profiteering  on  the  home  front.  Even  vic- 
tory itself  will  be  hollow  unless  we  have  pre- 
served th»  essentials  of  the  democracy  which 
we  are  fiuiiting  so  hard  to  save.  What,  then, 
are  we  ecing  to  do  about  it? 

I  should  like  to  suggest  the  following  steps, 
not  by  any  means  as  a  complete  program  but 
as  a  starting  point  from  which  we  can  work 
to  mnke  our  National  Government  function 
more  effectively  in  this  crisis.  Many  other 
.'^tept--  will  immediately  suggest  themselves, 
but  the-^e  woiild  appear  to  be  the  first  ones. 

1  There  «hnu!d  be  constant  and  continual 
coneressional  evaluation  cf  the  many  admln- 
l.strativp  bureaus  Such  evaluation  should  be 
individual  in  nature  and  not  part  of  a  mass 
at'ack  on  bureaucracy.  In.sofar  as  possible 
(and  It  may  not  be  possible),  this  evaluation 
and  ensuing  action  should  be  nonpolitlcal 
In  rrtitiirr  with  parti.sanship  being  subordi- 
natr-d  entirely  to  the  be«;t  Interests  of  the 
American  people.  The  mechanics  for  work- 
ing out  this  simge.stion  pose  many  problems; 
however,  unless  the  trend  Is  In  this  direction, 
Irjcreasinply  .serious  consequences  will  follow. 

2  When  an  agency  has  fulfilled  the  task 
for  which  it  was  created  and  vhen  that  task 
no  Icnger  faces  the  Governm.ent.  the  bureau 
should  bo  Immediately  abolished.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  It  has  been  conclusively 
d'^mon.'^tratcd  that  there  Is  a  need  for  the 
expansion  of  an  agency,  that  need  should  be 
portrayed  and  adequate  apprrpriaMcns  made 
for  such  expan.-lcn.  The  Joij  to  be  done 
should  be  the  sole  criterion  for  action, 
whether  that  action  be  liquidation  or  expan- 
sion. 

3.  The  merit  .'jystem  should  prevail 
throughout  all  administrative  bureaus  In 
the  hiring,  promotion,  and  dismissal  of  per- 
sonnel. If  thl.s  stejjs  on  time-honored 
political  prerogatives,  so  be  It.  Ability  ra'her 
than  partl-sanship  should  hold  sway.  Wl.ere 
inve.-tigation  rever.ls  abu.=cs.  the  responsible 
personnel  should  bear  the  brunt,  no  matter 
whose  toes  are  tri  dden  on  in  the  process. 
Incompetent  p^r.-onnel  should  be  '^'.•'■edrd  out 
without  regard  fir  sentiment,  service  to  the 
party,  cr  any  cthrr  consideration.  It  is 
hardly  neccs.-ary  tc  go  so  far  as  to  demand 
5  years'  previous  experience  in  the  field  of 
work  Involved  Ti^e  much-m.".Ilgned  pro- 
fessor may  be  better  trained  for  a  partieular 
administrative  Job  than  the  much-prai.=<ed 
businessman,  heretical  thcujh  it  may  be 
to  say  this. 

4  Constant  consultation  between  bureau 
heads  and  congressional  committees  would 
probably  lessen  much  of  the  fr'ctlon  and 
mlsunderst.-indiiig  whlc'  now  exist.  There 
Is  liitle  doubt  that  In  the  past  m.^ny  agency 
executives  have  been  careless  on  this  point. 
This  Is  not  to  supgest  that  such  a  relation- 
ship should  be  political  or  In  the  nature  of 
southing  cc.'.trre.^icnal  feelings;  simply  that 
a  working  relationship,  based  upon  coopera- 
tive understanding,  will  be  for  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  all. 

5.  In  the  evaluation  of  old  bureaus  and  the 
creation  of  new  ones  there  should  be  rigid 
delineation  of  authority  and  a  full  and  ac- 
curate understanding  of  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed. Without  this,  duplication  is  inevit- 
able, with  resulting  conflict,  jealousy,  and 
waste.  Much  of  the  criticism  that  has  been 
heaped  upon  our  bureaus  during  the  past 
6  months  ha^s  been  caused  by  thLs  rivplica- 
tion.  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  easier  probi«ms 
to  eliminate. 


6  Federal  bureaus  Inevitably  mean  in- 
creased centralization  of  authority.  This 
trend,  however,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
develop  without  adequate  consideration  for 
the  many  sectional  and  local  differences  and 
diversities  in  our  national  life.  Where  re- 
pnr.al  offices  are  established,  extra  care 
thould  be  devoted  to  see  that,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, that  office  has  autonomy  to  cope  with 
picbleins  peculiarly  local  in  character.  Fur- 
thermore, the  personnel  should  be  thoroughly 
fi'.miliar  with  local  conditions,  although  it 
need  not  necessarily  be  chosen  only  from  lo- 
cal applican's. 

The.>e  step.=  .  I  submit,  while  geieral  in 
Character  and  while  certainly  easier  to  sug- 
gest th?n  to  put  into  effect,  constitute  a 
niinlmuin  program  for  making  our  govern- 
r.eiital  bureaus  function  more  efficiently. 
Bureaus  we  muct  have;  all  of  their  evils  are  by 
no  means  inevitable.  A  democratic  form  of 
government  will  continue  to  have  its  three 
triad  divisions  of  executive,  legislative,  and 
jiiciicial;  this  form  will  be  dynamic,  however, 
necessitating  constant  efforts  at  preserving 
equilibrium,  not  of  preserving  the  status  quo. 
The  importance  of  national  administrative 
agencies  will  increase,  not  decrease;  we  shall 
not  go  back  to  the  good  old  days  of  laissez- 
faire,  no  matter  how  much  the  reactionaries 
would  like  Ud  to  do  so.  Those  of  us  who  are 
Interested  in  libeial  and  progressive  govern- 
ment have  an  important  and  difficult  task 
ahead;  the  ta=k  not  to  criticize  only  but 
to  help  our  form  oi  government  to  function 
at  Its  optimum.  In  this  functioning,  bu- 
reaus will  be  important;  let  us  work  to  see 
that  we  have  as  many  bureaus  as  we  need, 
but  no  mote;  that  we  have  as  much  per- 
sonnel as  we  need,  bu.  no  more;  that  that 
personnel  be  as  well  trained  and  efficient  as 
po-'Sible.  t'ha?  we  counteract  partisan  and 
felflsh  attacks  on  these  national  agencies  by 
positive    ac.un,    not    negative. 


Distribution  of  Farm  Income  and  the  Box- 
car Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Tucsdau.  November  2  (IcQislative  day  of 
Movdaij  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  articles, 
one  entitled  "Farm  Income  Unevenly 
Distnbutod."  and  the  other  entitled, 
•'Boxcar  Shortage  Hits  Co-ops,"  pub- 
lished in  the  G.  T.  A.  Digest  r f  Septem- 
ber-October  1943. 

There  bomg  no  ob.iection.  the  articles 
v.vre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follo\v.>: 

Farm    Incoms    Unevenly    Distributed — Half 

c-F  Farmers  Still  Rfceive  Lees  Than  $1,320 

A  YrAR 

The  mcrea-'c  in  farm  Income  in  1942  over 
1941,  the  greatest  in  any  year  In  the  Nation  s 
history,  b.ought  the  aggregate  net  cash  farm 
Income  of  operators  to  the  highest  point  ever 
reached. 

But  half  of  the  farm  operator  families 
In  1941  received  less  than  $760  net  cash  in- 
come from  all  sources,  including  net  receipts 
from  the  operation  of  the  farm,  earnings 
from  employment  off  the  farm,  rents,  pen- 
sions, and  other  lnc:me  In  1942.  the  middle 
Income  paint  v,as  moved  to  $1,320. 


Thus  families  at  or  near  the  middle  of 
the  Income  scale  had  nearly  a  75-percent  In- 
crease In  net  cash  Income  on  the  average,  a 
gain  which  was  only  In  part  offset  by  a  rapid 
rise  In  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodi- 
ties used  In  family  living. 

For  the  families  above  and  below  the  mid- 
dle range,  the  data  In  table  1  Indicate  the 
estimated  increase  in  the  income  received  in 
1942  over  1941.  Hardly  less  striking  than  the 
general  rise  in  level  for  each  tenth  of  the 
families  is  the  great  Increase  In  spread  of 
families  over  the  income  scale.  Whereas  the 
middle  60  percent  of  the  families  in  1941 
received  Incomes  varying  within  a  range  from 
$260  to  $1,670,  the  corresponding  range  In 
1942  was  from  $430  to  $2,740.  Thus  while  the 
level  of  each  group  was  Increased,  the  abso- 
lute differences  In  Income  among  the  Income 
groups   were  greatly  widened. 

LOWER  INCOMES  INCREASE  MOST 

Although  there  was  a  greater  Income 
spread  between  farm  families  of  the  lowest 
group  and  those  of  the  highest,  the  percent- 
age Increase  In  the  Income  of  the  lower 
groups  was  greater  than  In  the  Income  of  the 
upper.  While  the  lower  half  of  the  families 
received  15.4  percent  of  the  total  income  In 
1941,  they  received  17.9  percent  of  the  much 
greater  aggregate  In  1942.  In  fact,  all  groups 
save  the  upper  20  percent  received  a  larger 
share  of  the  1942  Income  than  of  the  1941. 
Although  Its  absolute  spread  was  Increased, 
nevertheless  the  1942  distribution  of  Income 
appears  to  have  been  more  favorable  to  the 
lower-Income  groups. 

PEB  FAMILT  INCOME  CLIMBING 

The  direction  of  changes  In  distribution 
of  total  net  cash  Income  held  also  for  the 
distribution  of  Income  derived  from  farming 
alone  (table  2)  and.  In  general,  each  tend- 
ency was  emphasized.  The  median  family 
income  derived  from  farming  more  than  dou- 
bled. Increasing  from  $440  to  $980.  The  In- 
come range  from  $65  to  $1,310.  Including  the 
middle  60  percent  In  1941,  Increased  to  a 
range  of  $380  to  $1,815  In  1942.  Most  strik- 
ing of  the  changes  Is  In  the  proportion  of  the 
total  farm  Income  which  went  to  the  lower 
50  percent  of  the  farmers.     In  1941  this  group 


received  only  7  9  percent  of  the  aj^regate  net 
cash  lncom»  from  farming,  while  In  1943  It  is 
estimated  that  their  share  more  than  dou- 
bled, reaching  16.4  percent.  During  both 
■years  these  families  received  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  Income  from  nonfarm  aources 
than  did  the  upper  50  percent.  Income  from 
nonfarm  sources  represented  a  considerably 
larger  percentage  of  their  total  net  cash  In- 
come in  1941  than  in  1942.  although  its  abso- 
lute value  was  greater  In  1942. 

Some  of  the  general  upward  shift  In  per 
family  farm  Income  may  be  explained  by  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  farm  families  from 
1941  to  1942.  although  the  primary  factors 
were  the  sharp  increase  In  prices  and  sales  of 
farm  products.  A  larger  than  proportionate 
share  of  the  decrease  in  number  of  families 
probably  occurred  among  families  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Income  scale.  Competing 
employment  opportunities  led  a  relatively 
larger  number  of  the  smaller  operators  to 
give  up  farming  for  nonfarm  Jobs.  Some  of 
them  left  their  farms  and  moved  to  towna 
or  cities,  resulting  In  many  cases  In  conaoll- 
datlon  or  abandonment  of  farming  units.  In 
other  cases  the  operation  of  smaller  units  was 
discontinued  when  the  operator  took  on  a 
full-time  nonagrlcultural  Job.  even  though 
the  farm  home  continued  to  be  the  family  8 
residence. 

The  changed  Income  situation  is  unques- 
tionably favorable  to  the  welfare  of  farm  fam- 
ilies as  a  whole.  The  Income  of  every  group 
Increased  by  a  greater  percentage  than  the 
increase  In  farm  family  living  costs  and  the 
Income  of  lower  groups  Increased  proportion- 
ately more  than  that  of  higher  groups  The 
situation  affords  no  basis  for  complacency 
however,  as  to  the  present  Income  situation 
of  farm  families  Half  of  the  families  of  farm 
operators  still  receive  a  total  net  Income  from 
all  sources  of  less  than  $1,800,  even  when  some 
$400  is  added  to  net  cash  Income  as  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  housing  and  food  pro- 
vided by  the  farm.  In  spite  of  certain  change* 
favoring  the  lower  group,  the  upper  10  percent 
of  the  families  received  37  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate net  cash  Income  from  farming  In 
1942.  while  the  lower  10  percent  received  only 
0.6  percent. 


Table  I.— Income  from  all  sources:  Share  of  aggregate  net  cash  income  received  by  eacfi, 
tenth  of  the  Nation  s  farm  operator  lamtlies,  1941  aitd  1942 
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Table  2  — Farm-derired   income:  Share  of  aggregate   net  ca«h   income   received   by  each 
tenth  of  the  Sation'a  farm  operator  families,  1941  and  1942 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


BoxcAK  Shortage  Hrrs  Co-ops — G.  T.  A.  Leads 
FicHT  TO  Ekd  Disckimination  Against 
FAUCnS  AND  Theis  Elxvatoks 

A  crisis  confrouts  the  grain  producer  and 
his  cooperative  elevators.  It  arises  out  of 
the  shortage  of  boxcars  and  the  resxirrectlon, 
by  the  American  Railway  Association,  of  an 
antiquated  and  discriminatory  regulation 
which  has  not  been  used  for  20  years. 

The  American  Railway  A^acciation  is  made 
up  cf  the  Nation  8  major  railroads.  80  those  i 
who  run  the  railroads  make  the  rules  What-  | 
ever  the  Intent — and  it  Is  questionable  at 
best — and  whatever  the  purpose,  the  net  re- 
sult can  only  be  this — to  place  the  farmer 
and  his  cooperatives  at  the  mercy  of  the  pri- 
Vdie  grain  trade. 

CaAIN   MOVTMrNT  AT   PEAK 

Plrst,  let  us  review  what  is  happening.  The 
movement  of  grain  from  the  farms  to  the 
country  elcvaU-rs  and  from  there  to  terminal 
markets.  Is  rapidly  reaching  a  peak  Because 
of  the  wartime  demand  for  boxcars,  the 
shortage  of  cars  to  move  grain  Is  worse  than 
It  has  been  for  many  years.  In  many  in- 
stances grain  elevators  are  filled  to  capacity 
and  plugged  Farm  storage  capacity  Is  taxed. 
In  Montana  and  North  Dakota  the  condition 
already  Is  so  bad  and  storage  space  so  lim- 
ited that  many  farmers  are  Just  piling  tte 
grain  on  the  ground.  They  have  no  other 
choice. 

To  all  appearances,  certain  interests  appear 
to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  car  shortage 
and  the  heavy  crop,  to  attack,  weaken,  and 
cripple  the  cooperative  elevators  and  to  make 
»  killing  off  the  grain  crop.  Farmers  who 
have  buttled  for  years  to  set  up  their  own 
marxetlng  organizations  knew  of  the  close 
alhance  that  existed  between  the  railroads 
and  the  banks  and  the  grain  interests.  Why 
shouldn't  It  be  that  way  when  It  helped  these 
Interests  grow  rich  and  powerful?  It  Is  still 
not  uncommon  to  find  bankers  serving  as 
directors  of  railroads  and  grain  people  sittiiig 
on  the  same  railroad  boards,  making  policy. 

TWENTT- TEAR -OLD    REOtTATlON 

Call  It  what  you  will,  a  conspiracy  or  a 
gentleman's  agreement,  or  business  in  the 
grand  manner  of  the  1929  boom  days,  the 
faMs  are  that  the  railroads  have  resurrected 
from  the  dead  and  dusty  files  of  1923  a  ruling 
that  gives  all  the  breaks  to  the  private  grain 
trade.  This  certainly  i.s  of  no  advantage  to 
the  farmer.  At  t>est  this  A.  R.  A.  order  Is 
the  result  of  sheer  stupidity.  At  the  wor?-t. 
It  can  only  be  construed  aa  part  oX  a  con- 
spiracy. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

First,  for  years  and  years,  during  the  grain 
rush.  Ixjxcars  have  been  allocatetl  to  all 
country  elevators  on  the  basis  of  historic 
volume  of  business.  By  this  we  simply  mean 
that  boxcars  have  been  distributed  on  the 
basis  cf  past  business.  For  example.  If  a 
cooperative  elevator  handled  100,000  bushels 
of  grain  In  one  town  and  a  private  elevator 
In  the  same  town  handled  an  average  of 
25.000  bushels  of  grain,  the  distribution  of 
cars  would  be  4  to  1 — 4  for  the  co-op  and  1 
for  the  private  elevator.  Perhaps  there  were 
not  enough  cars,  but  the  point  Is  that  there 
was  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  all 
the  cars  that  were  available. 

DISTRIBCTION    rNFAIX   TO   CO-OPS 

Now.  what  has  happened?  This  brlngs^  us 
to  the  second  fact.  In  August  the  railroads 
suddenly  resurrected  Circular  CSC  No.  10  of 
the  American  Railway  Association.  This  or- 
der Is  not  a  law  but  Just  a  decision  by  the 
railroads  themselves.  For  no  valid  reason. 
It  throws  out  their  former  method  of  dis- 
tributing cars.  No  longer  Is  there  any  pro- 
rating of  cars  on  the  basis  of  grain  that  a 
country  elevator  handled. 

The  way  It  operates  now  is  that  one  car 
goes  to  each  elevator,  no  matter  how  much 


grain   these  elevators  have  sl^ipped   in   past 
years. 

What  Is  actually  happening?  Let  us  give 
you  some  examples.  In  the  town  of  Willistcu 
In  western  North  Dakota,  there  are  four  gram 
elevators.  One  of  them  is  the  Williilcn  sub- 
terminal  which  holds  225.000  bushels.  That's 
right — it  holds  a  quarter  of  a  million  bushels 
The  combined  capacity  of  the  other  three 
elevators  in  that  town  is  not  more  than  100,- 
000  bushels.  The  WllUston  elevator  Ir  filled 
to  capacity.  Is  plugged,  padlocked,  because 
there  are  net  enough  cars.  Grain  is  diverted 
to  the  other  elevators.  The  railroads,  under 
this  resurrected  law  of  20  years  ago,  say  one 
boxcar  to  each  elevator — no  more  and  no 
less — and  call  It  Justice. 

FARMER  HAS   NO  CHOICE 

And  In  other  towns  in  Montana  and  the 
Dakotas,  there  are  co-op  elevators  with  the 
same  capacity  as  the  line  company  bulidii;^;- 
But  four  to  five  tunes  as  much  gra:n  niuves 
through  the  co-op  grain  elevator  as  at  the 
private  grain  elevators  because  farmers  are 
smart  enough  to  know  that  it  pays  to  patron- 
ize their  own  cooperatives.  In  past  ypars. 
the  bcxcars  were  distributed  nn  the  basis  of 
volume  of  business.  Now  it  is  one  boxcar  to 
each  elevator,  no  matter  how  much  business. 

If  the  farmer  want 9  his  grain  moved,  he 
has  to  go  and  sell  It  to  his  rival,  the  private 
elevator  company.  Somecne  is  gcing  to  make 
a  ktiyng.  and  It  will  ret  be  the  farmer. 

This  ruling  freezes  the  efforts  cf  any  rail- 
road employee  who  is  trying  to  keep  cars  mov- 
ing on  a  basis  that  is  fair  to  everybody  He 
L?  tied  down  by  this  50-50  regulation.  There 
Is  nothing  he  can  do  about  it,  no  rnattei  how 
Intolerable  and  unjust  It  may  be. 

BATTLE    AGAINST    CO-OPS 

The  cooperative  grain  movement  has  been 
fought  by  certain  elements  In  the  private 
grain  trade  and  by  certain  elements  in  the 
private  grain  commission  business  with  all 
the  weapons  at  their  disposal.  Could  it  be 
that  they  Inspired  this  railroad  order  because 
they  see  the  chance  in  this  war  emergency 
to  tear  down  the  growing  volume  of  busmt-s 
of  co-op  elevators?  Could  it  be  that  they 
see  In  this,  the  opportunity  to  regain  seme 
of  their  lost  business  at  their  own  terms  be- 
cause farmers  have  no  other  alttrnative,  no 
other  choice,  than  to  go  to  them? 

Whatever  the  facts,  they  will  make  a 
killing.  And  If  they  succeed  this  year,  this 
same  order  w.U  go  into  effect  next  ypar  and 
every  other  year,  when  a  car  shortage  de- 
velops. 

Now,  what  can  be  done  about  it?  The 
railroads  can  rescind  this  order  and  eo  back 
to  the  fair  practice  of  distributing  cr.rs  on  a 
basis  of  historic  volume  of  business.  They 
will  say  they  cannot,  but  they  can.  And 
if  they  do  not.  the  Office  cf  Defense  Trans- 
portation can  and  should  act. 

O.  D.  T.  CAN  CLE.AR  MrDDLE 

The  O.  D.  T.  Is  a  war  emergency  body  and 
it  can  act  on  a  moment's  notice.  If  enouch 
farmers  act  and  If  enough  fanners'  orsanl- 
zations  step  In  and  demand  action,  they'll 
get  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  can  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  American  Railway 
Association  order  does  not  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rul- 
ings that  there  can  be  be  no  discrimination 
against  public   warehouses. 

Years  ago,  the  farmers  rebelled  against  the 
practices  of  the  private  elevators  and  thc.r 
absentee  owners.  They  ontanized  their  own 
cooperative  elevators  In  order  to  market  their 
grain  and  to  get  a  fair  and  a  decent  price  lor 
It.  They  entered  the  market  place  to  sell 
their  products.  And  now,  because  of  the 
A.  R.  A.  order,  because  s^imebody  has  blown 
the  dtist  off  an  antiquated  order  that  has  not 
been  used  in  20  years,  farm-^rs  must  haul 
their  gram  to  an  oid-Une  rival  who  takes 
his  toll. 


WH\T   PRODUCERS   CAN    DO 

I  Tlie  ICC   was  not  set  up  to  protect  the 

I  raiirc  ads.     It  was  set  up  to  protect  the  people, 

I  the  fainiers.     Now.  the  next  question  is,  What 

I  can  be  done  about  it?     What  are  farmers  go- 

I  Ing  to  do  to  save  themselves  and  their  own 

C(  operative  elevators? 

1  Here  are  seme  things  which  can  be  done. 

I  E. ery  co-up  elevator  manager  should  wire  to 

I  t!ie   two   Senators   of  his  State.     And   every 

1  e:e%ator  board  should  call  a  meeting  and  send 

t  teletrams  to  their  two  Senators.     And  farin- 

I  ers   wiio  are   forced    to  haul   grain    to   their 

(  competitors  house  because  the  railroads  fail 

I  to  furnish  the  boxcars  m  which  to  ship  gram. 

j  should  also  send  letters  or  telegrams  to  their 

I  Senators  and  Representatives. 

'  OLTTLINE  THE  PROBLEM 

:  The  whole  story  should  be  told  about  the 
I  si'uation  around  5'our  local  elevator.  Co  into 
ciPtail.  Tell  how  this  order  discriminates 
against  co-op  elevators — how  it  diverts  busi- 
I  ness  to  a  rival  to  the  detriment  of  all  coopera- 
i  tives.  Senators  should  be  urged  to  get  in 
I  tf  uch  with  Senator  Wheeler,  who  is  chair- 
I  man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
I  Co.-^^merce.  and  ask  him  to  investigate  this 
I    procedure  at  once. 

I  .\sk  the  Srr,ators  to  have  the  O.  D.  T  act. 
I  J'  seph  Eastman,  who  is  chairman  of  O.  D.  T.", 
I  Is  a  fair  man  and  one  who  will  act  promptly 
when  the  facts  are  given  to  him.  In  North 
Dakota,  write  or  wire  to  Senators  Nye  and 
I.-iNCER.  In  South  Dakota,  write  or  wire  to 
Senators  Gurney  and  Bushfieid.  In  Mon- 
t.tia.  write  or  wire  to  Senators  Wheeler  and 
Ml-rray  In  Minnesota,  write  or  wire  to  Sen- 
ators Shipstead  and  Ball. 

Ycur  G.  T.  A.  is  alieady  doing  something 
Bbout  it.  A  strenuous  objection  has  been 
hied  in  behalf  of  the  cooperatives  by  M. 
W  Thatcher  in  his  capacity  as  cenernl  man- 
ager cf  Farmers  Union  G.  T.  A.  and  presl- 
cidr  of  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Co- 
operatives whicli  represent  over  350.000  grain 
pi'  ducers   in   the   Nation. 

AFFECTS    ALL   CO-OP    ELEVATORS 

Every  Looperatlve  elevator  is  affected. 
Tills  Circular  which  the  Americm  Rail'.uiy 
Association  resurrected  from  its  files  of  20 
years  ag(j  and  brushed  off.  can  be  the  death 
warrant  of  cooperative  elevators  If  it  is  not 
killed  for  once  and  for  all.  Every  coopera- 
tive elevator,  whether  It  Is  affiliated  with 
G   T   A.  or  not.  Is  affected  by  this  order. 

The  G.  T  A.  here  In  the  Northwest,  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Coopera- 
tives on  the  national  front,  are  fighting  the 
battle  of  every  grain  producer.  Tht-y  arc  the 
only  organizations  with  the  backing  and  the 
experience  and  the  relations  which  cr.n  force 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Seiwte 
and  responsible  people  of  O.  D.  T. 


Your  Navy  Ashore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

f'F    MASSACHfSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  2.  1943 

Mv.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
REconD,  I  include  the  following  speech 
dciuert'd  by  Rear  Admiral  B.  Moreell, 
<C.  E.  C)  United  Slates  Navy,  at  the 
Navy  Day  Dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Maryland  council  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Propeller  Club 
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at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  on  October  27,  1943: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  back  In  1931  in  the 
goud  old  days  of  "calculated  economy,"  1 
made  my  last  Navy  Day  speech,  prior  to  this 
one.  The  unfortunate  circumstances  which 
attended  that  occasion  were  so  discouraging 
that  it  required  Just  12  years  to  recover  my 
spiilt  and  to  venture  another  Navy  Day 
speech. 

I  was.  at  the  time,  Public  Works  Officer  of 
the  Thirteenth  Naval  District  with  headquar- 
ters at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  at 
Bremerton,  Wash  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  the  fine  city  of  Taccma.  Wash.,  had 
Invited  me  to  address  them  on  the  occasion 
of  their  Navy  Day  luncheon.  Thinking  that 
I  could  contribute  to  the  common  good  by 
biinging  to  the  attention  of  a  group  of  rep- 
resentative citizens  the  need  for  energetic 
action  in  building  up  our  naval  forces.  I 
accepted,  and  I  prepared  what  I  thought  was 
an  effective  appeal  to  common  sense  and 
public  interest.  I  devoted  a  lot  of  time  to 
that  speech,  and  I  thought  I  had  done  a  good 
Job 

The  day  before  Navy  Day  we  received  at 
headquarters  what  is  known  In  the  Navy  as 
fin  alnav.  a  me&.sage  from  the  Secretary  to 
all  ships  and  stations.  This  alnav  stated,  in 
effect,  that  the  President  had  directed  that 
Navy  Day  speakers  must  not  exhort  their 
listeners  to  support  expansion  of  our  naval 
forces  and  bases,  must  not  tell  them  what 
the  Navy  wants  and  needs,  but  should  confine 
their  remarks  to  statements  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  Navy  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Navy.  This  took  the  wind  out  cf  my  sails. 
The  very  next  day.  at  noon,  I  was  scheduled 
to  speak,  and  since  I  was  not  too  well  in- 
formed on  naval  history  and  naval  traditions. 
I  was  in  a  precarious  position.  In  addition, 
my  morale  and  enthu.^ia=m  were  at  low  ebb. 
I  went  to  Taccma  not  knowing  what  to  say 
and  unable  to  collect  my  thoughts.  When, 
finally,  the  toastmaster  called  on  me  I  arose 
In  fear  and  trembling,  havin;?  no  prepared 
speech  and  no  well-defined  Ideas. 

So  I  decided  to  do  what  Is  always  best 
when  ynu  get  into  a  tight  spot,  whether  at 
hom.e  or  iti  your  business  dealings,  tell  the 
truth,  lay  the  caids  on  the  table,  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may.  This  l.«  what  I 
said:  "Mr  Toastmaster.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, up  until  yesterday  morning  I  had  pre- 
pared Vhat  I  tlilnk  would  have  gone  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  great  oratorical  master- 
pieces of  all  time.  It  was  my  Navy  D-'.y 
speech  which  1  was  going  to  present  to  you. 
Yesterday  morning  we  received  a  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  effect 
that  the  President  had  directed  that  Nhvy 
Day  speakers  were  to  confine  their  remarks 
to  statements  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Navy  and  the  traditions  of  the  Navy  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  the  history  of  the  Navy  is 
glorious;  the  traditions  of  the  Navy  are  In- 
spiring; having  said  which  I  now  piopose  that 
we  all  Join  hands  and  sing  one  verse  of 
'London  Bridge  Is  Falling  Down.'  I  thank 
you." 

The  repercussions  of  those  immature  and 
lU-advlsed  remarks  reverberated  with  such 
disastrous  effect  upon  my  standing  In  the 
naval  community  that,  to  this  day.  I  had 
never  succeeded  In  gathering  sufScient  cour- 
age to  try  another  Navy  Day  speech. 

But  the  fine  hospitality  of  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore which  I  have  enjoyed  on  numerous 
occasions,  and  my  many  friends  who  are  num- 
bered among  your  citizens,  and  who  are  here 
tonight,  have  encouraged  me  to  try  again.  In 
the  hope  that  whatever  I  say  will  be  regarded 
with  a  generous  and  a  forgiving  eye. 

Speaking  seriously,  there  Is  a  deflnte  con- 
nection between  cur  policies  in  1931  and 
our  pre.sent  status.  At  the  end  of  World  War 
No.   1    there   began   a  movement,  motivated 


basically  by  considerations  of  economy,  to 
strip  our  armed  forces  to  the  bone.  Net  only 
did  we  suspend  construction  of  new  naval 
vessels,  naval  equipment,  and  naval  bases, 
but  we  Initiated  a  program  of  shrinkage, 
which  flowed  from  the  1921  disarmament  con- 
ference, and  which  resulted  In  the  scuttling 
of  a  fleet  destined  to  make  the  United  Slates 
the  greatest  maritime  Nation  the  world  had 
ever  seen. 

From  that  time  on,  until  1933.  when  the 
pre.'ient  national  administration  undertook  a 
modest  initial  expansion  of  our  Wavy  afloat. 
our  competitive  position  among  the  naval 
powers  of  the  world  deteriorated  each  year 
uiitll  we  reached  Anally  a  position  where  our 
ability  to  support  our  foreign  obligations  u:as 
piobably  less  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  those  obligations  than  that  of  any  other 
world  power  In  the  4  years  prior  to  1933  we 
had  failed  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
single  naval  vessel;  such  few  vessels  as  were 
constructed  represented  carry-overs  from 
authorizations  under  previous  adminis- 
trations 

You  might  well  ask  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  this  address.  Your  Navy 
Ashore.  I  will  answer.  In  part,  by  quoting 
irom  a  memorandum  which  I  prepared  in  the 
summer  of  1939  for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, Admiral  H  R.  Stark,  who  had  Just 
been  appointed  to  that  great  office.  Adm  ral 
Stark  had  requested  that  In  the  'ight  of  my 
experiences  and  studies  of  required  expan- 
sions of  the  naval  shore  establishment  I  pre- 
sent to  him  my  views  with  respect  to  a  policy 
of  naval-base  development  In  Asiatic  wate.r.s. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  at  the  time  Japan 
was  in  complete  control  of  Manchuria,  had 
occupied  a  large  and  vital  part  of  China 
pioper,  and  had.  by  Implication  at  least, 
served  notice  on  the  world  that  trade  with 
China  would  be  carried  on  only  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  Japan.  In  Euiope  there  were  rapidly 
accumulating  evidences  that  Germany  was 
poised  to  launch  its  Initial  drive  for  world 
domination,  in  complete  disregard  of  her 
previous  agreements  and  of  International 
honesty.  A  madman  was  on  the  loose;  his 
evidtnt  ambition  was  to  establish  a  slave 
soc.ety. 

Under  date  of  August  15.  1939,  I  sent 
Admiral  Stark  the  following: 

'The  following  memorandum  Is  written  In 
compliance  with  your  request  that  I  prepare 
a  brief  statement  giving  my  views  on  naval 
base  development  In  Asiatic  waters. 

"The  requirements  of  the  United  States 
for  naval  bases  In  the  Far  East  may  be  de- 
termined from  a  consideration  of  certain 
fundamental  questions,  as  follows: 

"  "Can  we,  as  a  great  nation,  depend  for  the 
regulation  of  International  order  upon  any- 
thin?  but  force?' 

"The  answer,  In  the  light  of  the  present 
world  situation.  Is  emphatically  'No.'  It 
would  appear  that  International  agreements 
are  binding  only  as  long  as  it  Is  nationally 
expedient  to  keep  them;  they  cease  to  exist 
when  they  conflict  with  national  Interest. 

••  'If  International  order  can  be  preserved 
only  by  the  use  of  force,  or  the  threat  of 
force,  must  we  not  choose  between  a  policy 
of  enforcing  international  order  insofar  as 
It  affects  our  welfare,  or  of  living  In  a  Etate 
of  isolation?  And.  If  we  choose  the  latter, 
will  our  people.  In  the  years  to  come,  be  con- 
tent to  exist  in  such  a  state?' 

"Having  developed  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  history  of  the  world,  cur  peo- 
ple will  not  be  content  to  lower  that  stand- 
ard, as  must  Inevitably  occur  If  we  cut  our- 
selves off  from  the  good  things  of  the  earth 
which  are  produced  In  other  countries,  nor 
will  we  be  content  to  accept  the  dictation  of 
some  other  nation  as  to  what  countries  we 
may  trade  with.  We  must  t>e  prepared,  then, 
if  need  be,  to  enforce  cur  right  to  our  proper 
share  of  the  earth's  bounties. 
"  How  can  we  enforce  that  right?' 


"We  must  have  at  strategic  locations,  auch 
facilities  as  are  needed  to  support  our  armed 
forces.  The  Issue  Is  too  vital  to  depend  upon 
Improvisation  of  facllltlee  as  they  are  needed. 
We  must  net  wait  for  the  Are  before  we  or- 
ganize a  fire  department.  One  cannot  Im- 
provise a  battleship  and.  tn  the  same  sense. 
one  cannot  impiovlse  coastal  defenses,  dry- 
docks,  shops,  piers,  fuel  storages,  air  baJ>es, 
sub.manne  bases,  ammunition  depots,  supply 
depots,  hcspitals,  etc. 

"How  shall  we  puarantee  that  our  fljhting 
forces  .shall  have  that  support  essential  for 
the  performance  of  their  functioits  with  a 
mmimrm  o'  expense,  a  minimum  outlay  In 
human  life,  and  the  greatest  rtsur.uice  ol 
success  in  combat? 

"We  should,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
complete  the  development  of  Pearl  Harbor  as 
a  flrst-class  fleet  base.  I  have  already  re- 
ported in  detail  to  the  Chief  of  Nival  Op- 
erations on  these  requliements.  The  etti- 
matcd  cost  is  »150,000,000.  From  Pearl  Harbor 
we  should  progress  westward  and  establish  a 
complete  fleet  base  at  Guam.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $225.000000.  And.  finally,  we  should 
develop  at  Cavite  a  properly  fortified  major 
fleet  base  which  will  serve  as  our  outpost  lu 
j    Asia.    The  cost  would  be  $2*25.000  000. 

"In  this  manner,  we  would  have  a  chain 
1  of  great  naval  ba.-ps  leading  from  A.^-ia.  which 
I  Is  a  bountiful  source  of  raw  materials  and 
I  the  greatest  potential  consuming  market  of 
the  world,  to  the  greate.st  producing  center 
I  of  the  world— the  United  States. 
I  'Our  present  fleet  facilities  In  Cavite  and 
1  Olongap.7  are  small  and  expansion  is  not 
I  warranted  unless  we  are  willing  to  prctejt 
j    them. 

I  'When  we  consider  that  the  total  cost  of 
I  these  three  major  naval  bases  rpproximatea 
the  current  cost  of  running  our  National  Gov- 
ernment lor  a  period  of  about  3  weeks,  the 
modesty  of  the  sum  Involved  Is  ev.dent.  Tlie 
maintenance  and  operating  costs  of  thefce 
bases  would  be  a  permanent  burden,  but  their 
existence  would  enable  us  to  reduce,  to  some 
extent,  the  costs  of  operating  cur  present 
continental  bases 

"It  is  my  belief  that  as  Ions  as  nature 
breeds  ambitious  men  of  ability  and  without 
scruples,  and  provides  them  with  millions  of 
wUllng  followers.  Just  so  long  will  we  have  the 
element*  conducive  to  International  disorder. 
Our  only  protection  is  a  wUllngneas  and  abil- 
ity to  maintain  our  rights  by  force,  so  that 
this  great  Nation  shall  not  be  dependent  tor 
the  security  and  happiness  of  lu  citizens  upon 
the  perKjnallty  of  the  leader  which  the  whim 
of  fate  has  placed  at  the  head  of  some  other 
nation.  To  do  this,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
go  in  wholeheartedly  and  energetically;  half- 
way measures  are  of  no  avail,  and.  In  some 
cases,  worse  than  worthless.  We  should  get 
In  or  get  out." 

But,  you  may  ask,  what  Is  the  significant 
Importance  of  naval  bases,  your  Navy  ashore. 
with  respect  to  the  support  cf  the  active 
fighting  forces?  Why  must  we  have  on  thore 
buildings  and  other  naval  structures  to  com- 
plement the  striking  forces.  1.  e..  the  fhlps  and 
Hirplanea.  in  order  that  these  may  be  mad* 
fully  effective? 

Every  naval  ship  or  aircraft,  of  whatever 
type.  Is  dependent  upon  shore-based  facilities 
for  Its  maintenance.  Roughly  In  proportion, 
to  siEe,  a  ship  may  be  regarded  as  aelf- 
tustainlng  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of 
time.  The  capital  ship,  that  U  the  battleeblp 
or  battle  cruiser,  with  Ita  living  accommoda- 
tions for  a  large  crew,  Its  considerable  re- 
sources m  machine  shops  and  other  repair 
equipment,  and  its  storage  spaces  of  repair 
materials,  may  be  said  to  be  self-eustalnmg  aa 
regards  mechanical  maintenance,  except  dry- 
docking,  for  about  18  months.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  the  accumulation  of  repair  or 
alteration  work  which  Is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  sh  p's  force  or  the  resources  of  the  fleet 
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rrp»ir  fhips  requires  recourse  to  th«  facili- 
ties of  a  iiavv  yard  fcr  ger.eral  overhaul. 

L«rt^e  cruisers  have  practically  the  farce 
qujli'H-s  if  ;e!f -maintenance  as  capital  shjj-s. 
tithouph  tetter. 1  pen^'S  uf  gcneial  overhaul 
«t  a  r.avy  >a:d  i;:>y  require  co::ipaiai:vely 
r:cre  asiistai.ce  frcai  the  repair  shij  .=.  of  the 
lice:. 

A  destroyer  Is,  ten  fur  ton,  the  hfhest 
p  iwered  and  most  heavily  armed  ly5;e  of 
t.  p  tl;:.f  fx>t>--.  !►  h.>.s  hHb::.:rle  accunuio- 
Ciuons  for  it.s  ere  v  tut  only  lor  a  crew  of 
th.e  tu.c  needed  fur  the  actu.l  cccraticu, 
unt'T  w.irt.nie  ccr.dr.ior.P.  of  Its  latr.ca-.e 
ar.d  pu^Tful  arn:ar.!ci.t.  Machine  5h<  p  and 
ciher  repair  equ  pn-.ent.  as  well  as  st  rat:e 
fpact'  for  .'pare  pu:is  and  other  co:iSUirri.;!e 
fiiijpiies.  is  severely  linii'ed.  Fcr  much  of 
th*^  ri;iit!r.c  v.\ik  cf  ni-rrhnr.ic.il  adju^tuitnt 
and  PK-irr  repair  '  f  dc!ic;itv  rr.ach.r.erv,  a.-'..s- 
U.a:  from  orf^m.-r,-  wfar  and  tear,  th?  de- 
etroyer  rtquirfs  th-^  services  of  a  repair  at.d 
service  .sh  p.  known  as  a  tender,  vi-.th  its 
fpecialJy  tra.nrd  crew  cf  artisan?.  Its  ex:~n- 
e  ve  machine  s-hin  eqiiip.r.cr.t,  and  1*?  ccn- 
f:derablo  .sT,>iaE;e  resources  fcr  spec.al  ma- 
terials and  .'pare  piirfs  Glvua  the  si;pp  rt 
cr  a  tenrtT.  a  d-^^'royer  nuiy  be  c  m«iclered 
B<  sflf-.'up;:crT:ng  to  'ibcut  t!i?  same  extent 
8s  ii  cru:.'er  Pen-^dicallv.  ho'Aevcr.  a  general 
©v?rihaul  nt  a  navy  yard  is  necessary. 

A  submarine  m.ay  be  liken'  d  to  a  destroyer 
In  the  Intr-.-r.cy  rf  its  niechan;.<im.  but  te- 
c.;use  of  even  mere  severe  iim.taticns  of 
»pace  It  is  nw»-  p-i  s:l;le  to  provide  a  snLma- 
nne  with  repair  eqiiipment,  cr  with  'he  per- 
sonnel requi.-ed  to  make  u.-^e  of  t.  ccmpirahle 
to  even  those  reduced  facilities  installed  en 
destroyers.  A  submr.rine  In  active  operation 
may  be  said  to  be  '•e!f-su.-5tninin.''  onlv  ciurin'j 
the  pericxis  when  it  is  at  sea  Fcr  ti.e  crdi- 
r.iry  work  cf  mechanical  upkeep  it  is  d?- 
pend<«nt  either  upon  the  resources  of  its 
tende'  or  u'-cn  some  shore  estp.bhshment. 
Period. caily  the  submarine,  in  common  with 
cthfr  types,  requires  m.a]cr  overhaul  at  a 
r.avv  yard.  In  tht.s  t\-pe  of  ship  we  find  an 
Edditlonal  limitation  upon  self-mainterance 
In  the  matter  of  hpbitabiltty.  In  cur  newer 
a.'iU  larger  submuiines  :t  is  possible,  in  a 
temperate  chm.atc.  to  berth  and  mo.^s  the 
crew  en  board  for  protracted  periods  without 
Intolerable  demands  upon  their  physical 
stamina,  provided  that  they  have  access  to 
a  food  and  water  supply,  either  from  a  tender 
cr  shore  establishment.  v,hlch  the  submarine 
Is  net  fitted  to  cany  In  fufflcient  quantity. 
In  the  smaller  types,  however,  and  in  any 
type  when  stationed  p^rm.tinently  In  the 
Tropics  or  in  very  cold  cllm.ates  it  Is  nrce?- 
sury  to  piovl:;e  iivinc  and  recreational  acccm- 
modaticns  for  the  crew  when  not  nctuaiiy  at 
•ea.  eitaer  upon  a  tender  or  on  shore, 

As  regards  the  p'cblem  of  sc!f-m.nlnte- 
nance.  an  aircrrft  cf  any  t\-pe  may  te  re- 
garded as  an  ex.i^i;  rated  ca^e  of  the  sub- 
marine. It  is  s?lf-susta.nin'^  cn'y  during  the 
time  It  Is  in  flieht.  Routine  hu-pection  and 
minor  repair  wcrk  for  correctlcn  ct  wear  and 
tear  is  of  the  most  eTact.ng  r.i.ture  and  m.ust 
to  perf.;rmed  by  spec. ally  trained  mfchan;c«. 
Eut'ines  are  rt'm.pleteiv  diyns^embled  ?nd 
cverhai'led  al.er  a  fpectflocl  number  of  hours 
of  flvinc  time.  P* nodi.a'.ly.  at  intervals  dif- 
fering fcr  the  different  tvpes  of  planes,  a 
ir.a'or  overhaul  ccrre-'.^ndmc;  to  the  navv- 
y.Md  cverhaiil  of  a  surfa.'e  ship  is  necPs.-iiy. 
The  actual  crew  cf  the  ship  can  a?sist  in  this 
work  only  in  m.lnor  depiee;  mc<t  o:  it  m.u^t 
b?  performed  by  ground  crews  hox.^eU  at 
6h"re  ba«;es.  j 

It  is  obvious  that  th^s  upkeep  wcik  must 
b<^  carritd  out  at  a  place  from  which  planes  | 
cm  cpeiate.  at  which  they  may  arrive  and  ' 
from  which  they  may  depart  under  their  ' 
cwn  power,  whether  of  the  lanc'.n'ane  or  the  i 
seaplane  type  Such  an  establishment  m.sy  I 
te  termed  either  a  f.ect  nir  ba^e  cr  a  naval  * 
e»r  siaiioa.     Since  no  naval  plane  contains    I 


Hvin::  accomm*  dations  beyond  tlie  bire  ne- 
CPShities  du.ing  fii^h'.  every  si.ch  ba^n  <  r 
station,  in  addition  to  ics  mechanical  c.';uip- 
ment.  needs  to  be  provided  with  Ilv.nis  quar- 
ters lor  both  the  flying  crc.vs  and  the  ground 
crews  of  the  plaufs  i:  is  required  to  support. 
These  are  the  rcquirene'.rs  for  the  direct 
cr  lirst-hne  services  to  the  ficnting  forces; 
tut  b.ick  cf  tiicso  lir.-,t  line  serviCts  there  is 
a  v.ist  oti'bhsitincn-  th>,t  is  b.itk.n.:  up  the 
l;ne,  a  grrcat  productive  and  service  oreani- 
zrtion  that  mtist  see  to  it  that  the  struiinR 
forces  fth^il  have  in  personnel  and  m-atenel 
what  they  r^^d  whm  they  need  it,  all  dc- 
sizned  for  cilrtct  services  to  the  .etrikini» 
f  rces  or  to  back  up  tiro  line  for  rep'.enish- 
In?  the  personnel  and  materiel  of  th  ea 
ff.i-ces  Ihis  exp!  uns  'he  re.iic.i  lor  the  tre- 
n.endcus  cxp^^nsion  cf  "Yjur  Navy  Ashore" 
dutina;  this  present  war  em?rEf^r.cy.  This 
eypiin.«ion  rrpre^en's  a  total  from  July  1, 
Vc'iO.  to  date  of  som.e  tV.OOXOW.ii"  3  distrib- 
uted to  approxim  iteiy  1,150  locailtirs  all  over 
tire  world,  and  ccm.p.ismg  every  conceiv.-ible 


probably  some  50,000,000 


and  cnaracter  of  Ci. 


truction  ranging 


from  them'-'-t  primitive  strav-th  itched  huts 
in  the  South  Pacitic  to  m.inumentnl  struc- 
tures such  as  the  great  Naval  MeCical  Center 
at  Bethe--da.  Md.  It  compr.jcs  shipbuilding 
and  ship  repair  facilities,  mclud.n?  shops, 
power  plants.  R" -.ting  and  craving  citydccks, 
harbf  r  I'aciiities.  r>ir  ba.'-es  and  statnr..?.  ord- 
n.nce  ft^ctcri'^*.  animuiiiti.:ii  drpot  =  .  supply 
depots,  tralnmcj  stations.  sch(  ois,  radio  sta- 
t.  in.*.  hof;pitu!s.  cperatinE;  b.isc?.  and  many 
unique  structures.  When  consideration  is 
gr.e:^  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  IQM  the  total 
shore  establishment  of  the  Nnvv  was  valutd 
at  only  $400,000  Of^')  and  th?  total  cxpeiiued 
for  naval  shore  facilifies  durin?  the  First 
World  War  was  8189.'^/0O  noo.  the  sunifleance 
cf  the  expenditure  cf  %7  OOO.orso.OOO  for  ■'Your 
Navy  Ashore'"  in  this  tjicbal  war  is  striking. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  you  tha-  all 
of  these  things  which  are  needed  to  support 
our  fighting  forces  were  av. '.liable  a^.d  leadv 
In  eood  measure  when  the  h'.ur  cf  destmv 
struck.  Unfortunately.  I  cannot  ci  j  so.  W-? 
h.Td.  indeed,  ma'.ie  a  s"art  on  mir  Asiatic  re- 
quirements but  in  the  Phihppines.  in  Guam. 
and  at  Wake  we  were  too  late  with  too  little, 
with  the  traffic  ccnsecitiences  of  which  you 
are  aware.  El.-ewhere,  we  were  more  foitu- 
r.ate.  in  partictilar  at  Midway.  Beginning  in 
AuFUst  1S39  wi'h  practicaliv  a  barren  l>:h=ind, 
we  had  succeeded  in  buiid  ne  up  a  m-itor 
p.ir  base  so  that  on  June  3.  1942,  when  the 
enemy  attacked,  we  were  able  to  provide 
ample  support  for  our  shore-bdsed  aviation. 
wiiich  achieved  a  mrjir  victory. 

When  t!ie  Japanese  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor 
we  had  ahrady  succeeded  in  prrvichng  majv  r 
fleet  facilities  which  proved  of  inesLimable 
value  in  subsequent  ac-.cns.  At  Johnston 
and  Pelmyra  I.^lands  and  h'  othf^r  islands  in 
the  Scu'h  Pacific  we  have  sub'tantial  de- 
velopments. In  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Carnb- 
bean.  In  Iceland,  in  the  United  Kined.-im.  in 
north  Afri'-a.  cur  na', al  forces  are  ad.quattly 
sutiportcd  by  shore  f-.'CiIitics. 

Tl-.e  miCst  valuable  instrunient  with  which 
we  have  hrd  to  woik  In  the  accomplishment 
of  thrfp  great  tasks  in  distant  p'aces  has' 
been  our  creaniznticn  cf  ScCibccs.  the  Navy's 
construct. on  battaiicns,  compo.-ed  of  work- 
ing and  f-trhtint  Americans,  many  of  whom 
have  given  up  lucrative  jobs  m  civilian  life  to 
devote  their  euer-ios  and  their  lives,  if  need 
be.  to  thi",  r.rduons  servce.  Th.-rc  are  some 
225  OCO  cf  them  distributed  cvr  the  face  of 
the  earth  whc-rever  the  naval  fijhilng  forces 
are  engaged. 

All  of  these  naval  shore  wflts  have  been 
btilit  to  siipprrt  the  cperaticns  cf  great  fleets 
of  surface  v.:^sels  and  aircraft,  in  being  cr  in 
prospect.  The  end  of  the  war  will  find  this 
country  with  the  greatest  naval  force  in 
ships,  alrcrarr,  and  bas?s  in  the  history  of 
the    world,    complemented    by   the   greatest 


•    merchant  marine, 

tons  cf  shlpp.ng. 
,        What   is   the   !:ictnificancc   of   these   forces 
I    with   respect   to   our   present   and   post-war 
I    p-.>s!tions?     Tliis  great  country  \riih  its  tr?- 
I    mendous  war-devdoped  productive  capacity 
I    must  have.  In  open  and  fair  com.petitioti  with 
I    the  other  countries  of  the  world,  free  accep.s 
I    to  the  great  potential  consuming  poptiiationa 
pnd  t'.e  creat  sources  of  raw  materials.     One 
would    think    from    the   comments    which   I 
submitted  in  my  meincrandum  of  1U39  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  cijnpera- 
tive  action  among  the  motions  to  enable  us 
to  reduce  ou.-  tremendous  armament  b-rd- ns 
when  this  war  is  =>nded.    This  is  not  ccrrert. 
The   basic   lunction   of   the   United   States 
Kuvy  IS  to  uphold  cur  national  pol-cies  and 
Interestr;:     but,    conversely,    national    po  ;cy 
Should    be   determined    In    the    In-ht    of    the 
limitations  cf  our  ability  to  ouppirt  it  by  our 
diplomacy  and  by  means  of  cur  armed  f*  r'-es. 
There  i.s.  therefore,  r.n   interdrpcndtnce   be- 
t'.ecn  national  policies.  diplr)macy,  and  our 
aLined  mu'ht  which  requires  that  all  three  be 
we.ghed    simultaneously    and    brought    into 
prcpcr  br.Iance  in  determining  the  character 
and    extent    of   thp   ccmnutments   for    cpch. 
The    Interdepend-nco    cf    nati.mil    polio. r^, 
diplomacy,  and  armed  force  may   be  likened 
to  the  reiationrhip  between  the  "apexes  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  wh'ch  require,  for  stable 
equilibrium,  that  all  be  solidly  su;>nortPd  r.t 
their  rr.pective  elevations.     An   apprccm'ole 
rriising  or  loweiimT  cf  any  one  apex  imnudi- 
ately  unbalance.s  the  ether  two  £.nd  jeonard- 
i>'es  the  security  of   the  whole      If.   by'sub- 
stantial  and  reliable  alliances  with  oth-r  na- 
tions we  can  slrentjthen  our  foreign  position, 
corresponding    adjustments    in    our    foreigri 
oLligations  and  in  the  magnitude  and  di.s-ri- 
builon   of  our  armed  forces  would   be   Wi.r- 
raiUed.    The  triantle  is  in  a  state  of  dynair-c 
e^:uilibrii;.Ti.  like  a  man  ridmg  a  bicvcie.     We 
Cf-nnot  stand  stiil  and  be  In  equilibrium.    We 
mu.st  constantly  shift  cur  balance  with  the 
changing  forces  of  w  jrld  events,  and  this  re- 
quires a  constant  state  of  "alert,"  to  adjust 
th.e  empha.sis  on  each  of  the  three  primary 
elements  as  the  exigencies  of  world   events 
demand.     However,  as  has  been  pointed  cut 
by  our  great   Secretary  of  State,  we  should 
bear  in   n  ind  aiwavs  that,   in   the  u'tlrnate 
analysi-s  v.-e.  m  concert  witli  our  Allies,  must 
be  prepared  to  exert  our  armed  m.ight  to  as- 
sv..-e  the  continued  existence,  under  accept- 
able ftandards  cf  living,  of  cur  prcat  peo;^  r?. 
In  other  words,  we  mu.^t  be  willing  and  able 
to  ex"rt  suiiicient  force,  if  need  be,  to  suo- 
port  and  make  effective  the  obhga'icn-i  which 
we  have  a-Aunied  under  our  national  fo'eii^u 
pclicy. 

You  have  heard  much  recently  of  post-war 
planning.  Some  have  said  that  too  mvch 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  post-war  plan- 
ning, that  it  d.°tract.s  from  our  enpr^zies  de- 
voted to  Winning  the  war.  To  me.  every  in- 
dividur.l  American  has  acquired,  whether  he 
wills  it  or  not,  two  great  personal  cbliL-ations 
which  he  cannot  escape.  The.se  pre,  fir.st,  to 
Win  the  Wiir.  and.  se'^cnd.  to  win  the  peace. 
We  are  busily  engaged  in  di^chanting  tlie  nrst 
of  the.'.e  obligations.  We  must  not  m^i'.'ct 
the  second.  While  the  plannm-  of  the  peace 
cannot  and  must  not  supersede  or  detract 
from  our  efforts  In  accomplishing  the  wui- 
ning  cf  the  war.  the  former  m.ii-t  not  be 
neglected,  because  without  a  winninp  of  tlie 
peace  the  winning  of  the  war  wiil  be  wit'iout 
value. 

Let  me  here  emphas;--e  the  fact  thpt  the 
war  is  far  from  having  ben  wen.  Our  Sec- 
retary of  th?  Navy  has  reccntlv  visited  the 
European  battle  fronts,  and  he'  has  warned 
us  that  we  are  In  for  a  Icng,  hard  w.  r.  This 
opinion  Is  In  agreement  with  those  cf  c'licr 
responsible  officials.  But.  while  concentrat- 
ing our  major  energies  on  the  winni-a"Vf 
the  war  and  permitting  no  interference  v.Jh 
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that  objective,  we  nni't  also,  give  some 
thought  to  what  we  will  do  with  the  victory 
when  v.-e  get  it. 

We  must  plan  now  to  discharge  our  debt  to 
those  who  are  offering  their  lives  in  order 
that  we  may  continue  as  a  great  and  free 
nation.  To  "do  this  we  must  establiEh  a  sta- 
bilised society  with  an  opportunity  for  all 
to  live  as  free  Americans,  each  with  his  share 
cf  the  good  things  of  life,  provided  he  is  will- 
ing to  work  for  them. 

It  would  appear  tQ  be  obvious  that  the 
thesis  which  I  have  expressed  hereinbefore, 
namely,  that  we  miUst  seek  an  outlet  for  our 
great  Industrial  production,  will  be  even 
more  important  when  this  war  is  over  than 
it  was  when  I  wrote  my  memorandum  In 
1939  We  have  ceased  to  be  primarily  an 
figneultural  nation;  we  are  now  the  greatest 
Indu.strial  naticn  that  the  world  has  ever 
Feen.  One  of  the  major  effects  of  this  war 
has  been  to  bring  about  an  acceleration  of 
this  change  In  our  basic  economy.  Before 
the  war  we  were  already  a  preponderantly  in- 
dustrial nation,  but  the  war  demands  for  in- 
dustrial production  for  ourselves,  for  our 
allies,  and  for  our  friends  has  activated  the 
process  of  transition  so  that  today,  and  here- 
fifter,  we  are,  and  will  be,  completely  de- 
pendent upon  the  continued  ojieration,  at  a 
high  level,  of  our  great  Industrial  productive 
niaCninery. 

Let  us  not  assume  that  once  the  war  Is 
Wun  the  organizing  of  the  peace  will  be  an 
easy  task.  When  one  con.siders  that  our 
total  production  for  war  purpo;^es  alone  will 
In  the  near  future,  reach  a  rate  of  $75,000,- 
000.000  to  fCO. 000,000. 000  per  annum  and 
that,  even  wrh  due  allowance  for  a  normal 
Bhrinltage  in  production  when  the  war  pres- 
sure has  been  removed,  there  must  be  found 
pn  finable  and  permanent  outlets  for  a  large 
proportion  of  this  productive  capacity,  the 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  tlie  task  be- 
comes apparent.  We  cannot  ourselves  con- 
sume this  great  Industrial  production;  we 
cannot  live  off  our  cwn  fat  indefinitely.  We 
must  trade  in  order  to  obtain  b.asic  raw  ma- 
terials for  our  own  consumption  and  to  dis- 
p.  se  of  our  surplus  production. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  we  have 
the  vision  of  a  nation  with  the  greatest  pro- 
ductive machinery  in  men  and  material  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen;  a  great  merchant 
fleet  which  it  has  been  estimated  will  reach 
the  total  of  50.000.000  tons;  and  a  great  navy 
with  supporting  bases  at  strategic  points 
thn  ushout  the  world.  We  must  make  the 
products  cf  our  Industry  available  to  others 
for  a  consideration:  the  consideration  being 
that  we  shall  receive  in  return  those  things 
v.h;ch  are  necessary  and  desirable  for  us. 

Again,  I  say  thiit  in  order  to  implement 
such  a  program  and  to  make  It  realistic,  we 
must  ^ave  available  the  naval  forces  with 
whicl  we  can.  when  n-^cessity  demands,  police 
the  highways  of  the  world,  and  to  make  those 
forces  effective  they  must  be  supported  by 
"your  Navy  ashore"  throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  always  have  before  us  the  obliga- 
tion and  the  pnvileee  which  each  one  of  us, 
individually,  has  had  conferred  upon  him  to 
plan  now  for  the  future  security  and  happl- 
nf'.ss  of  our  fighting  men  and  of  American 
posterity.  To  do  this  will  require  the  ut- 
most m  devotion  and  loyalty  and  earnest  ef- 
fort. Our  men  who  are  on  distant  shores 
and  on  the  seas  are  unable  to  plan  noW  for 
themselves.  They  are  engaged  in  a  task  which 
does  not  permit  any  diversion  of  their  effort. 
We  must  match  their  devotion  to  the  task 
c  winning  the  war  with  our  devotion  to  the 
obligation  of  supporting  them  and  to  the 
task  of  winning  the  peace.  When  they  come 
back  they  will  be  tired  and  worn  and,  in 
many  cases,  greatly  discouraged.  They  will 
look  to  us  for  leadership.  We  must  not  fall 
them,  as  they  have  not  and  will  not  fall  us. 
Th-  meek  sliall  Inherit  the  earth,  but  they 
must  be  led  by  the  ncbie  in  spirit. 


The  Moscow  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESIESKEFAUVER 

OF    TXNNESSEi: 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiicsday.  Novejubcr  2.  1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement on  yesterday  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  at  Moscow  will  put  many 
troublesome  questions  at  test.     This  is 
the  most  far-reaching  victory  yet  won 
by   the  United   Nations.     The   decision 
must  be  heartening  to  everyone  but  the 
leaders  of  the  Axis  and  their  followers. 
As  far  as  the  war  goes,  there  seems  no 
justification  for  any  doubt  about  the  de- 
termination of  the  key  United  Nations  to 
carry  the  war  to  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  enemy.   The  decision  also  removes 
any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  key  nations 
on  the  Allied  side  can  cooperate  in  keep- 
ing the  peace  after  victory  has  been  won. 
The  Nazis  can  no  longer  lop?,  nor  de- 
ceive their  people  into  hoping,  that  a 
wedge  can  be  driven  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Russia  on  the  other.    This  hope  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  German  propaganda  for 
many  months.     Dr.  Goebbels  may  not 
have  believed  a  split  was  possible,  but 
he  has  used  this  hope  as  a  device  to  make 
the  German  people  believe  they  had  a 
good  reason  for  carrving  on  the  war. 

The  thanks  of  the  people  of  all  of  the 
United  Nations  go  to  the  three  principals 
in  this  conference,  Messrs.  Hull.  Eden, 
and  Molotov.  The  American  people  can 
be  truly  proud  of  their  representative  for 
the  part  he  has  played  in  ironing  out 
some  of  the  most  difficult  and  far-reach- 
ing problems  facing  the  United  Nations. 
He  has  contributed  greatly  toward  an 
early  victory,  and  he  has  contributed  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  world  for 
generations  to  come.  The  people  of  Ten- 
nessee are  especially  proud  of  the  great 
part  toward  world  freedom  and  security 
as  being  played  by  our  native  son. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  part  of  an  editorial  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  November  2,  as  follows: 
We  leave  for  the  time  being  discussion  of 
the  special  section  regarding  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  Italy  and  also  the  meaning  of 
the  dramatic  inclusion  of  China  in  the  con- 
cert ol  powers  and  come  to  the  special  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States  to  this  remark- 
able joint  outgiving. 

Our  spokesman  at  the  meeting  was.  of 
cour-e,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Cordell 
Hull.  Mr.  Hull  Is,  "in  origin,  a  Tennessee 
mountaineer,  an  American  provincial.  Mr. 
Stalin,  RuE.sa's  spokesman,  is  a  Russian  pro- 
vincial. He  is  the  son  of  a  cobbler  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Caucasus.  Mr.  Hull 
reached  his  eniinence  via  the  hurly-burly  of 
American  politics,  a  school  where  ruggedness 
of  mind  and  character  are  the  basis  for  per- 
manent achievement.  Mr.  Stalin  reached  his 
eminence  in  the  school  of  revolution,  where 
strength  of  mind  and  will  are  essential  but 
where,  also,  ruthlcssness  and  even  delib^ate 
cruelty  m.ust  be  at  the  command  of  the  man 
ambitious  to  lead.  There  are  likenesses  here, 
of  course,  but  the  likenesses  are  overshadowed 
by    the   contrasts.    That   there    were   deep- 


seated  suspicions  on  both  sides  of  the  table 
we  cannot  dnubi. 

Yet  somehow  the  two  men,  aided  by  the 
person.-lU'  and  experienced  Mr.  Anthony 
Euen.  managed  to  agree  to  overlook  for  the 
time  being  some  of  the  issues  which  divide 
them  and  to  concern  themselves  with  those 
which  are  immediate  and  pressing  for  both 
their  countries  Taey  had  to  agree,  for  In- 
stance, not  to  press  the  issue  which  Poland 
represents.  They  had  to  agree  not  to  press 
the  issue  which  Finiand  represents  nor  the 
is  ue  represented  by  the  future  status  of  tlie 
three  small  Baltic  states,  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania.  The  United  States,  it  is  uue.  has 
no  immediate  maierial  Interest  touching 
these  countries,  but  there  are  principles  in- 
volved wnich  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over  by 
a  man  ol  Mr.  Hull's  stamp. 

Fiom  the  poait  of  view  of  our  Immediate 
interests,  the  main  issue  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States  Is  perhaps  the  question  of 
Rus.-ias  relations  with  Japan.  It  was  no 
small  achievement  to  evolve  an  acceptable 
fv>rmula  which  would  not  bring  this  issue  to 
the  fore  and  which  would  at  the  same  time 
admit  the  existence  of  the  difficulty  and  per- 
mit, also,  an  agreement  in  which  China  could 
be  a  legitimate  partner, 

it  IS  precisely  in  negotiation  of  this  sort 
that  Mr.  Hull's  special  abilities  are  to  be 
found.  His  method,  beyond  a  doubt.  Is  to 
admit  the  difficulty,  not  seek  to  Ignore  It. 
To  be  honest  rather  than  clever  Is  his  tech- 
nique. If  it  can  be  called  a  technique.  Con- 
fronted by  this  method,  connlvers  and  con- 
trivers have  often  been  defeated  In  the  past. 
Straightforward  men  find  that  U  lessens 
their  dllficultlcs  and  makes  their  task  easier. 
Mr  Hull  knew  in  advance  the  Issues  which 
must  be  faced  Immediately.  He  knew  also 
the  issues  which  could  not  successfully  be 
faced  nt  this  time.  We  can  be  certain  from 
the  outcome  that  he  was  completely  willing 
to  linnt  the  agenda  to  those  matters  now 
susceptible  to  agreement  and  that  he  knew 
preci.sely  where  he  stood  on  tho.se  Issues. 

On  his  part.  Mr.  Stalin  must  have  found 
the  frankness  and  the  directness  of  Mr.  Hull 
a  reassurance,  for  Mr.  Stalin  also  shows  signs 
of  knowing  what  Is  feasible  and  what  is  not 
fea.sible. 

Thus  the  two  men  were  able  to  meet  on 
common  ground  of  remarkable  extent  and  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  matters  ol  great 
scope.  That  there  are  Issues  yet  to  be  faced 
and  that  some  of  these  Issues  are  difficult 
and  could  be  disruptive,  no  thoughtful  man 
will  deny.  But  the  agreement  as  It  stands 
is  nn  achievem.ent  of  tremendous  Importance 
both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future. 


Goverament  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  2.  1943 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
arn  including  a  radio  address  delivered 
today,  as  follows: 

The  most  sen-sitlve  nerve  In  the  human 
body  Is  not  the  sciatic  nerve,  as  the  doctors 
som"etimes  tell  us,  but  the  nerve  to  the 
pocketbook.  That  delicate  and  responsive 
nerve  has  been  subjected  to  some  excrucipt- 
Ing  twinges  during  the  last  2  years.  Congress 
has  appropriated  more  money  since  the  war 
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b«fnin  than  was  appropriated  In  all  the  pre- 
Tloiia  years  of  the  Nation's  history,  from  the 
first  administration  of  George  Washington 
down  to  the  last  administration  of  FYanklin 
D  Rooaevelt.  Inclusive.  In  addition,  we  are 
Cow  swndlng  between  seven  and  eight  bll- 
^  lion  dollars  a  month  on  war  activities  alone. 
And  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  by 
the  close  of  the  war  the  national  debt  will 
•!,tjre£:ate   something   like   8300.000  000  000. 

It  L^  difflciilt  for  the  average  layman  to 
estimate  the  value  of  $1,000,000,000;  and  the 
extent  and  purchasing  ptjwer  of  $300,000.- 
000.000  Is,  generally  speaking,  ab80lut«ly  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind. 
But  we  can  "tort  of  sidle  up"  to  it.  so 
to  .sp  aJc.  when  we  are  told  that  It  excrrds 
the  total  av^^rsscd  value  of  all  the  property 
in  the  Uniti.tl  Sta'es.  In  other  words,  we 
win  owe,  by  the  c!'  se  of  the  war,  consider- 
ably more  than  we  are  worth. 

Now.  an  Individual  owing  more  than  he 
Is  worth  would  be  considered  rather  a  poor 
risk  at  the  local  banjc.  B-.it  even  at  that  he 
would  be  In  better  financial  condition  than 
tiie  Government.  For  It  is  within  the  range 
of  pc8.<!!bility  that  the  individual  might  go 
our  Pnd  make  enou -h  to  pay  his  debts. 
While  the  Govornmrnt  has  no  means  of 
making  money  It.s  only  reccur.'ie  Is  to  take 
It  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  and 
that  is  where  thf»  8300  000  000.000  will  on^e 
from  It  Is  coming  out  of  your  pocket,  or 
at  lea.st  your  share  la  coming  out  of  your 
pocket.  The  pro  rata  share  of  the  $300,000,- 
000.000  is  about  $8,000  for  every  family  In 
th^  United  States  If  your  neighbor  does  not 
pay  hla  thare  you  will  have  to  pay  it  for 
h!m  or  if  you  do  not  pay  your  share  your 
neli^hbor,  or  somebody  else,  must  pay  it  for 
you.  and  ih  -n  t.-ike  It  out  of  your  standard 
of  living,  for  aome  generations  to  come.  So 
you  are  going  to  pay  it  sooner  or  later,  one 
way  or  another. 

No  wonder  the  Nation  is  becoming  tax 
con.'cinus  And  tax  conscious  means  appro- 
j.'ri.iticn  conscious  For  unless  the  Govern- 
ment spends  money  it  will  nut  need  taxes. 
And  the  moie  It  s'Dends  the  higher  the  taxes. 
The  two  go  together.  They  rise  and  fall  to- 
gether. High  expenditures— h!gh  taxes. 
E..  r.i-my  In  expt  i.a.tur-,; — low  taxes.  Very 
simple.  And  yet  a  great  many  people  do 
not  seem  to  understand  it 

A  great  many  people  seem  to  expect  Con- 
pros.'^mon  to  vote  for  all  the  appropriation 
bills  and  a-ralnst  all  the  tax  bills.  Or  at 
Iea<-t  to  vote  for  all  the  appropriations  l>ene- 
fltting  their  Industry  or  their  section  of  the 
co"nlry 

Fcr  example.  Congress.  In  response  to  lir- 
gent  demands  from  the  country,  recently 
di.tcdntinued  appropriations  for  the  Wcrk 
Projects  Administration,  the  W.  P.  A  Yet 
only  this  week  there  was  a  brrrage  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  demanding  appropria- 
tions to  complet?  numerovis  abandoned  W. 
P  A.  projects.  And  the  astounding  feature 
of  these  demands  is  that  most  of  them  are 
from  people  who  Ju=t  as  urgently  and  vocif- 
erously demanded  abolition  of  W.  P.  A.  And 
the  same  Is  true  of  practically  every  other 
d!«tress  and  emergency  agency  abolished. 
They  want  to  discontinue  the  agency  but 
continue  the  expenditure  of  Federal  money 
on  their  own  local  projects. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  Just 
concluded  bearings  on  the  last  general  ap- 
propriation bill  for  this  calendar  year  It  will 
be  taken  up  on  the  floor  Thursday,  the  day 
after  tomorrow.  In  response  to  Natlcn-wlde 
demands  for  economy  and  lower  taxes  we 
have  cut  the  estimates  In  this  bill  drasti- 
cally. Now,  In  view  of  the  widespread  de- 
mands for  economy,  you  would  think  these 
reductions  would  meet  with  general  acclaim. 
B'lt.  strange  as  It  may  seem,  of  all  the  letters 
and  telegrams  rvceivecl  sUice  these  redtKtlons 


have  been  announced,  there  Is  not  one  letter 
or  telegram  approving  the  retrenchments  or 
asking  for  further  redtictlons.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  mail  coming  in  on  the  bill,  without 
exception,  protests  the  reductions  and  de- 
mnjids  Increases  in  the  appropriations.  Ai^d 
the  less  connection  the  appropriation  hr.s 
with  the  war  effort,  the  more  stentorian  the 
demands  for  more  money.  All  talk  economy 
and  low  taxes,  and  all  demand  larger  appro- 
priations regardless  of  taxes. 

Now  what  course  shall  the  coramiitee  take? 
Shall  we  adhere  to  a  policy  of  consisted  re- 
duction of  expenditure  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  next  Thursday  as  originally 
wruten?  Or  shall  we  yield  to  imporiunities 
and  appropriate  tlie  money  requeited.^ 

Of  course  each  pressure  group  insists  that 
It  is  objccang — not  to  the  policy  cf  retrench- 
ment— but  to  the  Juctgment  of  th*^  commit- 
tee In  selecting  Its  particular  project  for  re- 
trenchment. 

But  the  only  wa\  to  cut  is  to  cut.  At.d 
that  is  the  course  the  committee  has  be^n 
following — esptcially  with  rcLition  to  ii,;n- 
war  iU^ms.  Nonwar  expenditures  were  cut 
to  the  bone  in  the  last  sts-s,cn,  and  now  we 
are  taking  part  of  the  bone.  For  exampli', 
whereas  we  spent  at  the  pc:k.  (or  relief 
alcne.  at  the  rate  of  $3.000  000  000  a  year — 
to  be  exact.  $2.981.000,000— all  tucb  expei.dl- 
tuies  have  now  been  reduced  to  the  vaa..-h!:;g 
point.  Of  all  the  relief  agencies  ire:; led  dui- 
Ing  tlie  di£-tiess  period.  N.  Y.  A,  W.  P.  A.. 
C.  C.  C,  F.  S.  A.,  etc  .  only  Farm  Security 
remains,  and  it  has  so  demnn-strafd  its 
value,  even  In  times  of  ccmpf.ratlve  plenty, 
tliat  we  have  felt  warranted  in  coutmUK.g 
it.  All  other  relief  agencies  have  been  abol- 
ished and  all  nonessentials  h  ive  been  pared 
down  to  the  irreducible  mliumura. 

The  war  expenditures  fall  withm  a  different 
category.  So  much  has  been  at  stake  in  pro- 
viding war  apijropriations — the  outcome  of 
the  war,  the  perpetuity  oi  the  Government, 
the  lives  of  millions  of  men — that  we  could 
not  afford  to  take  chances  fcr  ihe  sak-^  of 
mere  economy.  We  are  throwing  vast  levies 
of  men  into  the  uttermost  parts  cf  the  c arih, 
sunounded  by  ruthless  and  rcs-urceful  ene- 
mies. They  must  not  lack  for  muni. ions  or 
supplies.  Failure  to  get  weapons,  rations,  and 
ammunition  to  them  promptly — and  in  am- 
ple quantities — means  their  destruction  and 
the  enslavement  of  the  Nation  fcr  a  thousand 
years  to  come.  When  the  call  comes  for 
tanks  or  plr-nes  In  the  crisis  of  the  battle — 
whether  at  Batr.an  or  Salerno — 5  mintites 
late  Is  too  late.  And  when  a  thousand  rounds 
of  ammunition  are  ordered  up  on  the  front 
line,  999  rounds  are  too  little.  The  French 
Army  gallantly  holding  tlie  Mazuiut  Line  re- 
pelled the  first  panzer  attacks  of  Hitler's 
armored  division.  But  when  the  diving 
Stukas  began  to  drop  thunderlDolts  from  the 
skies,  the  agonizing  appeal  flashed  back  to 
headquarters,  "Send  us  planes.  For  God's 
sake,  send  us  planes"  The  planes  never 
came.  There  were  none  to  come.  They  died 
under  their  guns,  not  outfought,  but  cut- 
armed.  We  can  t  tai:e  any  chances  like  that 
^vith  our  boys.  No  American  soldier  must  find 
himself  without  everjrthlng  he  needs  at  the 
crucial  minute  when  the  tide  Is  turning  on 
any  battle  front  in  Europe  or  Asia. 

There  will  be  vast  quantities  cf  sttrplus 
war  material  left  on  our  hands  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  But  better  waste  a  few  billlcn 
dollars  more  than  Is  needed  than  lose  a  mil- 
lion men  and  see  them  driven  across  the 
bicody  beaches  of  Italy  or  France  into  f.ie 
aea.  for  the  want  cf  a  few  m.ore  dollars'  worth 
of  armament.  The  committee  is  scrutinizing 
every  estimate  for  war  expenditures  as  c!c?ely 
as  for  nonwar  expenditures.  We  are  elimi- 
nating every  Item  It  Is  safe  to  eliminate. 
But  with  tills  altematlvs  before  us— we  pro- 


pose to  resolve  every  doubt  in  favor  of  too 
much  ratlier  than  too  little.  E>elay  in  sup- 
plies n'ld  transportation  delay  the  close  of 
tlie  war  Ample  supplies  and  prompt  deliv- 
ery shorten  the  war.  On  November  10,  1918, 
the  day  t)efore  the  armistice,  thousands  of 
men  died  in  battle  and  thousands  more  were 
wounded  Had  the  armistice  come  on  No- 
vember 11  instead  of  November  11,  they 
would  have  been  saved;  they  would  have 
c  me  heme  to  their  families  safe  and  sound. 
Every  day  this  war  coatinues  means  that 
much  and  m.ore.  And  that  is  what  we  have 
In  mind  in  making  these  appropriations — 
to  save  as  n:any  days  of  slauchter  as  we  can, 
to  brini^  the  armistice  as  near  as  it  is  possible 
fcr  appropriations  to  bring  it. 

But.  contrary  to  general  Impression,  such 
expenditures  have  no  direct  connection  with 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  Committee 
en  W.'vs  nn1  Means  reports  out  n  tax  bill  be- 
f.-re  the  holidays.  Our  total  budget  for  the 
p.r.,.,  t  fiscal  year  appr^-::I■n.;•e^  $100. OtO.- 
OOOOCO— to  be"  exact,  $104.000.000,000 — of 
whici:  ?97, 000, 000.000  Is  for  war  expenditures. 
I  confi'ler.t'.v  expect  our  war  expenditures  to 
iDe  five  to  seven  billicn  dclinrs  less  than  this 
estimate.  And.  of  ccur.-e.  nonreruiTlntj  con- 
ETucticn  Items  are  dropped  automatically. 
No  ono  ha?  to  cut  them  out.  But  we  must 
prore'-d  on  the  a.-srmpt'.nn  that  the  full  one 
hundird  a-.d  four  billions  will  be  required. 

Our  lever.ties  over  the  same  period  agpre- 
pa^e — under  exi.stin?  law — about  $.39,000,000.- 
000.  leaving  a  deficit  of  $65,000,000,000.  In 
other  words,  our  income  is  less  than  half  our 
errpenditures — in  anv  event.  Whether  we 
s.ive  or  spend  $5  000  000  000  or  $10  000.000.000, 
more  or  les.s,  pp.  the  wnr  durint;  the  year  can- 
not affect  the  need  for  additional  revenue. 
Our  pnMcy  is  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  war 
as  we  go  along  and  raise  the  other  half 
throujTh  loans — by  the  sa'e  of  bonds.  And 
even  if  we  should  reduce  our  war  budget 
$5  0(0  ceo  000  or  $10  000.000  OCO  we  will  still  b3 
f.ilhn?  fnr  behind  our  announced  intenuon 
to  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  war  out  of  cur- 
rcn*  income.  All  talk  of  reducing  war  ex- 
penditures sufficiently  to  obviate  the  need 
for  additional  revenue  this  fi.^cal  year  Is 
wholly  beside  the  point.  There  is  no  relation 
between  th.e  iw.^.  We  mu'-t  either  enact  leg- 
islation prcvidirg  additional  revenue  this 
year,  when  wa.vs  and  income  are  higher  than 
they  have  ever  been  before  in  A'nerican  hi-s- 
tory.  when  the  national  income  is  tonp'ng 
all  records,  when  there  is  more  money  tiian 
thp'e  w'H  ever  be  again,  or  w-e  must  leave  it 
for  the  lean  years,  leave  It  for  the  boys  who 
have  bcnn  making  $50  a  month  in  the  hell 
holes  of  the  war.  leave  it  for  the  service  men 
to  pay  in  depression,  the  years  that  are  to 
come,  and  for  their  children  and  children's 
children  to  eke  out  of  their  depleted  stand- 
ards of  living. 

M  ;y  I  summarize. 

Fir.t.  we  have  drastically  reduced  non-war 
exrendltvro.s.  We  need  yov.r  sunnort  in 
hoidinj:  the.-e  retrenchments  in  the  bill  next 
Thursd.^.y  and  in  the  appropriation  bills  for 
the  ncx'  fiscal  year. 

Second,  we  must  be  guided  by  expert  mili- 
tary strategj-  and  opinion.  We  cannot  afford 
to  cut  the  war  appropriations  to  a  point 
where  lack  of  material  or  delay  in  delivery 
will  endar.ger  the  lives  of  our  men  or  prolong 
the  wslT. 

Th.ird.  there  shotild  be  prompt  enactment 
of  le-i.la-;on  providing  sufficient  revenue  to 
pay  at  least  hilf  the  eripeive  of  the  war  as  we 
go  along.  Instead  of  saddling  it  on  the  re- 
turning servicemen  and  future  generations. 

Tliere  are  no  more  vital  considerations  than 
these  three  propositions  before  the  Am.erican 
pc(  pie  today.  Upon  their  e-rly  aid  effective 
disposition  depend  Issues  reaching  too  frr  ir.*o 
the  future  for  the  eyes  of  this  gcnc.-ation  to 
follow. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES    \ 

Tucsdai/.  Nuvcm'ber  2  ih-r:i:.latii-c  day  of 
Monday.  October  25).  1943 

I\Ir.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unani- 
nica.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  by  John  Foster  Dulles,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  to  study 
ba.ves  of  a  just  and  durable  peace,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Christian  mission  for 
world  Older  on  October  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  meeting  opens  the  churclies'  national 
mi.^.'ilon  on  world  order.  By  that  mission  we 
seek  to  revive  in  our  people  a  sense  of  destiny 
in  the  perform.ance  .f  a  great  work  of  crea- 
tion. Upon  the  success  cf  our  effort,  with 
parallel  efforts  by  others,  depends  the  future 
t  our  Nation,  r  ir  we  are  at  one  cf  tho^e 
critical  periods  that  can  readily  mark  the  end 
of  our  greatness. 

We  have  been  a  people  cf  vision  and  self- 
confidence  Our  founders,  though  a  mere 
handful  of  colonists,  from  the  start  con- 
ceived of  their  ta.sk  as  of  world-wide  import. 
They  say  a  great  prospect  and  were  filled  with 
a  preat  purpose.  The  opening  paragraph  of 
the  Federalist  Papers  reads: 

"It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  to  the 
people  cf  this  country,  by  their  conduct  and 
example,  to  decide  whether  societies  of  men 
HIV  capable  of  establishing  good  govem- 
ment." 

Failure  on  their  part,  it  continues,  would 
be  "the  general  misfortune  of  mankind." 
Moreover,  they  did  not  see  their  experiment 
as  something  to  be  conducted  under  the  con- 
ditions of  a  laboratory.  That  would  have 
mt-int  little  to  others  than  themfcives  Tliey 
had  the  courage  to  launch  their  principles 
into  the  woild.  Tiie  Thirteen  Colonies  did 
not  form  themselves  into  a  closed  political 
unit  They  adopted  a  Constitution  which 
was  an  open-end  instrument,  desisned  to 
bring  more  areas  and  more  people  into  fed- 
eral union.  By  the  operation  of  this  provi- 
sion the  original  States  and  their  citizens 
quickly  became  a  minority.  They  had  dls- 
dauiPd  subtle  formulas  for  perpetuating  their 
own  control  and  fearlessly  entrusted  their 
de.tmy  to  the  inherent  soundness  cf  the 
structure  they  had  conceived. 

N^t  3nly  v^vs  tiieir  society  designed  t>oldlv 
to  expand  Into  the  world  but  it  was  designed 
to  ab.-orb  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mil- 
lions were  welcomed  here  from  other  lands, 
to  sliare  eqially  the  opportunities  of  the 
founders  and  their  heirs. 

Under  the  impuisl<in  of  that  creative  and 
courageous  spnit.  tlie  original  vision  assumed 
reality.  Within  a  few  gmerations  there  ex- 
isted here  an  area  of  spiritual.  Intcllectuai, 
and  ec(in''inic  vigor  the  like  of  which  the 
world  had  never  seen.  Americans  had  1 
know,  their  share  of  human  defect.s  But 
ti-.eir  dominant  qualitier  were  creative. 

The  ben  proof  of  that  is  the  judgment  of 
otiiers  Thrc  URhout  the  nineteenth  century 
the  American  accomplishment  was  e\ery- 
wh'-re  recognized  ns  outstanding  and  no  land 
IS  v.iih.out  Institutions  inspired  by  our  ex- 
ample. 


Amther  objecave  tost  of  our  prhlcvement 
1?  the  security  we  enjoyed.  We  had  no 
Army  and  only  a  small  Na\y.  We  were  the 
leant  inili'r.-ized  cf  any  western  nation.  Yet 
for  a  century  we  were  not  end.<\ngered.  No 
foreign  pe^iplc  sotifht  to  dcs'r'^y  the  great 
Amer.can  expenm.tnt  vhich  they  admired 
and  in  the  fruits  of  v.hieh  they  shared. 

Then  something  happened.  We  lost  our 
vision  We  no  longer  conceived  that  we  were 
creating  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  We 
lost  our  couraj;e.  V.'e  d<'Ubted  that  we  could 
any  longer  endow  our  society  with  the  ca- 
I^acity  to  expand  and  to  absorb.  V»'e  closed. 
de  facto,  our  political  orbit.  This  was  not 
because  we  had  achieved  a  higher  order  cf 
morality  which  judged  the  growth  of  fed- 
eral union  to  be  evil.  It  wa.s  because  we  were 
afraid.  We  dared  not  allow  more  resources 
and  more  people  to  come  into  equal  sharing 
with  us.  "America  for  the  Americans  '  became 
our  slogan.  To  keep  what  we  liad  became  i 
our  basis  for  action.  On  all  fronts  we  began 
to  build  barriers— higher  tariffs,  severe  re- 
straints on  immigration  and  increasing  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  capital. 

When  we  had  to  decide  whether  to  Join 
the  League  of  Nations,  we  refused  Some 
good  reasons  could  be  found  for  that  action. 
But  the  reason  that  was  decisive  was  a  bad 
reason;  it  was  lear. 

I  know  that  there  are  always  prophets  of 
evil  and  that  to  them  the  past  always  seems 
glorious  and  the  present  pallid.  But  some- 
times they  are  right.  The  fact  of  our  fallen 
estate  can  be  proved  by  the  same  objective 
tests  that  proved  our  greatness.  Half  of  the 
population  of  the  world— 1.000,000.000  peo- 
ple— will  face  tomorrow  Jie  task  of  rebuild- 
ing their  economic,  social,  and  political  or- 
der. All  of  their  established  institutions  will 
have  been  swept  away.  Where  will  they  turn 
for  puidance.  example,  and  inspiration?  One 
hundred  years  ago,  50  years  ago.  they  surely 
would  have  turned  to  us  But  they  will  not 
do  so  as  we  are  today,  for  we  present  the 
spectacle  of  a  people  who  have  lost  confi- 
dence in  themselves. 

A  further  proof  of  our  changed  condition 
is  to  be  found  In  the  dangers  from  without 
we  have  had  to  m-eet.  It  is  no  mere  accident 
that  we  have  now  had  to  fight  two  great 
wars  in  quick  succession— wars  to  parry  the 
first  real  menaces  to  our  national  life.  We 
had  become  rich  and  mate»-lally  powerful,  but 
we  were  no  longer  a  life-giving  society.  Dar- 
ing notlunc.  we  endanpi  red  all. 

What  has  happened  is  piave.  It  means 
that  our  children  and  grandchildren  will  not 
breathe  an  air  suffused  with  the  elixir  of  cie- 
ative  effort.  They  will  prow  up  in  a  sordid 
atmosphere  of  quarreling  about  the  division 
of  what  former  generations  created  Th.e 
shadow  of  danger  will  be  upon  them.  It  w''l 
be  a  dancer  that  neither  aimament  nor  alli- 
ance': can  avert,  for  such  externals  never 
compensate  for  lack  of  spiritual  power. 

There  comes  a  time  In  the  life  of  every  gieat 
people  when  its  work  of  creation  ends  Per- 
haps that  h  lur  has  struck  fcr  us.  But  it  need 
not  be  so.  E.-senti.ally  we  are  still  vital  and 
capable  of  preat  endeaviir  Our  youth  are 
ne.t  soft  or  fearful  of  peril:  they  crave  adven- 
ture. Our  tradition  and  our  heritage  are 
not  forgotten  No  forces  that  we  cannot 
master  compel  our  national  decadence.  If. 
however,  we  are  to  avoid  that  fate  and  recap- 
ture the  spirit  that  made  us  great,  we  must 
first  diagnose  and  then  cure  the  malady  that 
attacks  us  S-imethmg  has  happened.  What 
Is  It  that  has  happened  and  why? 

We  have  had  to  meet  the  se\erest  lest  that 
can  come  to  a  people  that  is.  the  test  of  pros- 
perity. We  have  failed  to  meet  that  test 
sticeessfully. 

It  was  said  by  Christ  that  material  things 
would  be  add'-d  unto  those  who  seek  first  the 
Kingdom  of  Cod  and  His  righteousness.  But 
when  that  happens,  then  comes  the   great 


trial.  Fur.  as  Christ  warned,  those  material 
things  can  readily  become  the  rust  that  cor- 
lodes  men'.-!  souls. 

Thus  there  often  occurs  a  typical  cycle. 
Men  who  feel  a  sense  of  duty  to  some  higher 
Bell  ;:  strive  here  to  do  His  will.  Because  of 
their  fHitli.  they  have  power  and  virtue  and 
simple  wisocm  Tliey  build  not  only  for  the 
day.  but  for  the  morrow;  not  merely  for 
themselves,  but  for  mankind.  A  socletv  M> 
founded  will,  when  Nature  favors,  produce 
wealth  and  luxury  for  many.  When  those 
byproducts  come,  they  seem  so  good  that 
tliev  bte<  rac  promoted  to  be  the  all-sufBcient 
end  Men  are  drawn  away  from  long-range 
creative  effurt  They  struggle  to  get  and  to 
hold  material  thlnas. 

When  that  happens  in  a  national  group 
that  nation  loses  its  soul.  That  Is  what  has 
happen«>d  to  us.  and  today  we  face  the  prob- 
lem Of  how  to  regain  that  soul. 

For  puidance  let  us  turn  to  Jesus  Christ, 
who  revealed  to  men  not  only  the  way  of 
spiritual  salvation,  but  how  to  create  a  fel- 
lowship on  earth.  For  that  He  sought  lor 
men  four  simple  and  very  practical  qualities: 
to  see,  to  understand,  to  reason,  and  then  to 
act. 

Christ  wanted  men  to  see,  to  see  far  and 
to  see  truly.  To  get  that  kind  of  vision.  He 
pointed  out.  requires  avoidance  of  hypro- 
crisies  and  group  prejudices,  which  distort 
the  vision  and  make  men  Imagine  they  see 
what  is  not  really  there. 

Christ  waiUed  men  to  have  hearts  that 
comprehended  the  human  significance  of 
what  is  seen.  Tliat  kind  of  heart  requires. 
He  pointed  out.  avoidance  of  material  self- 
seeking  which  makes  men  hard  and  indiffer- 
ent to  all  that  cannot  serve  their  selfish  ends. 
Christ  wanted  men  to  reason  clearly  and 
serenely.  That  requires.  He  pointed  out, 
avoidance  of  evil  emotions  such  as  hatred  and 
vengefulness,  which  Inflame  men's  mind 
and  distract  them  from  the  real  problems 
that  confront  them. 

Christ  wanted  men  to  act.  He  did  not 
teach  a  purely  contemplative  religion.  "Go" 
and  "do"  were  his  constant  Injunctions. 
"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works." 

If  individuals  today  will  follow  these  four 
simple  precepts,  then  they  will  have  found 
a  way  to  lift  them.«ielve3  out  of  the  state  to 
whicii  they  have  fallen.  He  who  sees  clearly. 
in  whatever  be  his  environment,  who  com- 
prehends the  human  significance  of  what  he 
sees,  wlio  thinks  serenely  what  to  do  about 
it.  and  then  does  it,  will  find  his  action 
fruitful,  probably  far  beyond  his  expectation. 
He  w.ll  sense  the  power  of  creation  and  a  sat- 
isfaction which  far  surpasses  that  of  posses- 
sion. He  will  become  a  peison  of  righteous 
and  creative   faith. 

If  that  happens,  in  sufficient  numbers,  then 
and  only  tlien  can  we  as  a  Nation  resume  a 
creative' role  in  world  affairs  Without  that 
we  are  doomed.  Fcr  the  harmonious  asso- 
ciation of  men  Is  not  achieved  by  treaties,  or 
councils,  or  armies  These  things  may  help, 
tut  the  essential  is  that  people  find  the  way 
to  do  together  works  of  creation.  That  way 
can  nc\er  be  found  and  follcwcd  by  a  natic  n 
unlcsh  it  h.Hs  first  become  the  way  of  the  In- 
dividuals who  make  that  nation's  policy. 
Th'-rc  is  no  national  being  e.part  from  you 
and  me  who  can  dream  and  hope  and  aspir.'. 
That  is  for  men  and  women  and  children 
pjcsessed  of  qualities  unique  to  those  whom 
God  created  to  be  but  little  Irjwer  than  the 
angels.  So  If  we  would  be  a  nation  of  cre- 
ative faith,  we  must  be  individuals  of  creative 
faith. 

Thus  there  devolves  on  every  citizen  a  per- 
sonal respoiisibility  to  develop  in  hlmseif  the 
qualities  which  we  want  to  oe  characteristic 
of  cur  Nation. 

When  that  has  happen'-d.  our  Nation  w.U 
again    be    a    nation    cf    vision.     With    that 
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vision  we  shall  se<»  a  world  in  which  inoet 
of  humiinity  has  i>een  torn  away  Ircm  all 
e»tab:i.«h''d  insiitu' ions.  Almost  everywhere 
a  new  society  mu.^t  be  built.  This  is  not 
only  a  calamity,  it  Is  an  opportunity,  the  like 
of  which  men  never  saw  before.  So.  if  we 
see.  we  shall  see  the  greatest  challenge  cf  all 
time. 

We  shall.  a.s  a  nation,  be  comprehendine 
We  shall  hear  the  cry  cf  multitudes  that  a 
Way  be  found  to  save  them  and  their  chil- 
dren from  the  deith.  the  misery,  the  starva- 
tion of  body  and  «'"ul  which  recurrent  war 
and  econi  m!c  disorder  now  wreak  upon  man. 
V.'e  shall  be  so  movd  by  that  err*  that  we 
fhall  re-olutely  dedicate  ourselves  to  find 
that  w;iv» 

We  shall,  as  a  nation,  think  cut  the  way 
to  ad\a:;ce  our  purpose.  The  broad  prirci- 
ples  which  need  to  be  Incorpontrd  Into  the 
new  world  are  not  obscure  They  Involve 
practicefi  which  arc  widely  followed  as  be- 
tween men  who  live  In  personal  contact  w'.th 
each  ether.  Such  pracricep  now  need  "  •orld- 
wide  application.  bec;:u^e  th"  world  hns 
gn  wn  so  sn;nll.  Our  ccmmis^irn  has  set  cut 
the-p  pr-Mf.cal  principle^  ns  .''x  pil!irs  of 
peace.  Our  statenu-nt  has  been  widely  ac- 
cepted both  here  and  abroad  and  by  church 
a-id  secular  gr.  upr.  To  devise  pclltfcal  ma- 
chinery to  imrlcment.  ih?^e  principles  pre- 
sents no  insoluble  problem  It  needs  only 
that  ve  cive  r-xn  b"ct  thinking  to  that  in- 
8:cad  cf  to  making  some  pa.s.eirg  gam  cr 
bi»t;:fylnK  some  hate  or  prejudice. 

Finally,  we  will  act  \Vc  will  not  merely 
see  the  challent-^e,  feci  the  sympathy,  think 
cut  the  way.  We  will  act.  We  will  enr.b.irk. 
in  ccmpanv  w.ih  others,  on  the  next  great 
adventure,  that  of  building  a  fcllcv^hlp  that 
Is  world-wide  In  scope.  Out  of  the  perils, 
the  d.aculties,  the  acccmpMsl  mcnts  of  that 
ta--Oc  will  Come  again  the  Joy  that  Is  re-,erved 
to   th  )se   who   seek    here   to   create   in  Gtds 


tht  Fature  of  Aviation  Is  Your  Business 


EXl-ENSTON  OP  RFM/.RKS 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

01°  MISSOTTU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE<; 

Tucsdav.  Nnvemher  2  (leoislaiirc  day  of 
Monday.  October  25^ .  1943 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  on  the  subject  The  Future  of 
Av.ation  Is  Your  Business,  delivered  by 
Cii'U-les  I.  Stanton,  Administrator  of  Civil 
Aeronautics.  The  address  was  broadcast 
on  October  29  over  a  national  hook-up  of 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

There  beins:  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Every  citizen  from  coast  to  coast  has  a 
vital  stake  In  the  futiue  of  American  avia- 
tion, and  has  suddenly  become  air  conscious 
as  never  before.  Becaiise  of  this  the  air  la 
filled  with  prophecy  about  the  role  of  avia- 
tion In  the  poet -war  world. 

As  you  all  know,  the  airplane  was  bom 
Just  40  years  ago.  December  17.  1903.  on 
the  bleak  sands  of  Kitty  Hawk.  N.  C.  where 
the  Wright  brothers  achieved  a  flight  of  50 
■e<jond8.  a  thousand  feet  long. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago.  May  15.  1918,  the 
rn;;ed  States  Post  Office  commenced  ached- 
uled  Mr  mail  flying  on  a  route  between  New 


York  and  Washinzton.  Prom  this  humble 
start  grew  the  world-wide  network  of  com- 
mercial air  routes  which  has  shrunk  our 
globe  to  a  125-hour  circumference.  (It  took 
I  more  than  90  hours  Just  to  go  from  New 
York  to  San  I^anclsco  in  1918  ) 

Only  5  years  ago  our  Congress,  recognizing 
that  air  transportation  was  destined  to  be- 
come a  vital  litctor  in  our  economic  and  so- 
cial progress,  and  aware  of  the  evils  winch 
beset  other  forms  of  transportation  m  their 
formative      and      unrei^la'cd      tK?ginnliii:s, 
passed    the    Civil    Aeronautics    Ac:    of    i:>3B. 
This  act  provided  for  economic  control  and 
I    regulation   of   a;r   transport    m    the    Intertst 
I    of  the  public,  and  prevention  of  destruct.ve 
;    competition. 

The  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce,  in  its  pre- 
I  vlous  12  years  of  existence  already  had  built 
I  the  world's  cu-^tanding  system  of  air-navi- 
gatlon  fr.ciliiies.  air  communication.^,  and  air 
traffic  control;  and  had  form-.-.latf  d  an  equ,  ily 
outstanding  code  of  sa'\ty  regulations  for 
aircraft  and  airmrn,  which  w.ts  consist-  nt 
with  the  healchy  development  01  general 
private  and  comnioicial  flying. 

This  1938  IcijiJl.'ticn  accel-r.-.tcd  the  already 
rapid  pr'  t^re-^s,  Toray  cur  American  com- 
merc;?!  air  Dries  annually  are  flvir.g  a  total 
of  150  000.000  milCF  a  yrar.  c;;.ryinc  5.000.000 
pa^en-rrs.  -,0  0  0  Oi)0  pounds  of  mail,  and 
25  OOO.COO  pcunds  cf  express.  But  this  is  by 
no  mf.tn6  all.  for  the  Air  Transport  Services 
of  Array  and  Navy  are  flyi!:g  many  t.ines 
these  totals  m  n.Ue-.  passerL'ers.  mail,  and 
carro.  There  is  lifle  doubt  that  the  com- 
m.crclal  air  line^  will  fall  heir  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  war-created  tr.ff.c  uhen  p^ace 
comes. 

The  part  .iiir  combat  air  lorces  .ire  p'ay- 
in^  in  this  war  is  too  well  knowii  for  dis- 
ciirson  here.  Sufflce  to  say  that  they  are 
fu!f '.iir-g  the  mo.^t  cptim.istic  expert atlon.s  of 
their  buildLTS.  They  are  the  dilfirence  be- 
twp'-n  w.nnir?  and  loi-nis!. 

We  have  ccn;e  a  long  way  in  a  short  time, 
so  no  wonder  evvry  America  a  is  eagerly  in- 
Ci!:rina  as  to  what  lie-;  ahead  in  peaceiinie 
flvlng.  for  evc-y  American  rertllzes  that  avia- 
tion will  matcnallv  alTect  his  own  economic 
and  social  lite.  The  simj-ie  an.-^wer  i;* — un 
enormou?ly  vre-.nfT  and  more  rapid  deveUp- 
ment  01  aviaMon.  Yel  ih  ;;  ad'.  j«nce  wUl 
br:n<;  with  it  a  nf)Pt  of  problems,  winch  will 
lax  our  national  ing-nuiiy  to  solve. 

New.  what  me  the  factors  essential  to  this 
great  adv.^r.ce  ' 

On  the  bAtiis  of  c'lr  siuaies  they  are; 
1    People — those  who  want  to  fly  and  those 
wlio  know  how  to  fly 

2.  Ability  10  produce  aircraft  that  are  use- 
ful, safe,  aiid  ecoiioni.cal. 

3.  Airj  oris  and  air  iiaviaation  facilities 
which  will  serve  flyuig  as  cur  h.^hw^iy  system 
serves  our  nioioMn^  aud  uur  lighthouse  sys- 
tem serves  our  shipping. 

4.  Commercial  tiaucporuition  services — 
swiit,  safe,  reliable,  and  iutxpensive — con- 
necting all  populous  cuaimunities. 

Lets  cons. dor  them  in  order— people  first. 
Do  you  know  anyone  who  doesn't  want  to 
fly,  either  as  a  pilot  or  passenger?  If  there 
are  such  Uiidcr  age  40  today,  they  are  but 
a  handful.  Certainly  all  the  younrsters  wunt 
to  fly — know  they  are  gumg  to  fly — and  al- 
ready know  considerable  about  flying. 

We  In  C.  A.  A.  estimate  the  immediate 
post-war  pilot  potential  as  follows: 

There  were  lOOOOO  certificated  civil  pilots 
before  the  wa;-;  and  today  there  are  appro.xi- 
mately  150.000  civilian  student  piicts.  The 
Army-  and  Navy-trained  pilots  at  the  end  of 
war  win  total  some  350.000  Thus  we  will 
have  in  this  country  about  600.000  qualiaed 
pilots. 

Certainly  all  these  will  want  to  continue 
flying  either  for  business  or  for  fun. 

In  addition  to  the  trained  pilots  there  will 
be  approximately  two  and  a  half  million  men 
In   the   aervicf    air   forces   trained   In   other 


aviation  duties.  At  least  one-third  of 
these— 800  000 — will  seek  to  ronnd  out  their 
experience  by  learning  to  P.y— if  only  as  no::- 
prrfessional  pliota  on  the  home-town  air- 
ports. 

Whenever  the  war  may  step,  I  anticipate 
that  100,000  youngsters  who  have  been  ac- 
cepied  f'-jT  flying  training  in  the  Army  and 
Navy — Youngsters  waiting  their  call  to 
serve — also  will  want  to  make  their  dreams 
come  true  even  if  the  war  wouldn't  wait  for 
them. 

Last  school  year  there  were  250.000  stu- 
dents in  14  000  of  the  coun'ry's  h!;:h  sch;-^  Is 
gaining  the  theoretical  knowledge  required 
for  a  private  pilot  certificate — and  a  great 
many  m.ore  this  year. 

So,  we  have  a  pilot  potential  of  almost  2,- 
000. COO.  And  even  if  a  great  many  are  un- 
able to  ac'ually  undertake  or  crmnlete  trr.in- 
ing.  this  s'ill  is  enormous  compared  to  any- 
thing heretofore. 

Now,  our  second  factor:  How  about  our 
ability  to  produce  aircraft?  Th's  year  we 
planned  to  prr-duce  $20,000  000,000  worm  — 
and   we   actually   are  exc;^cdinf^   that   ficure 

But  next  vear's  quota  is  scheduled  to  be 
more  than  f "50  000  000,000  worth,  Comnpre 
this  wi*h  c'-tr  au'.^mjtlve  prtidiiction — ju.=' 
under  $4  000  000  000  in  its  best  year. 

Of  course,  peacetime  flyinz  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  absorb  anv  such  volume 
of  R'rcr?ift  immediately  af*er  the  war. 

Many  mnr'ifac'urers  of  other  romrrr'ciitlps 
arc  pinch-hitting  in  the  aircraft  prcaram, 
E".en  without  the?e,  our  r'"gu;;.r  aircrait  pro- 
ducers have  the  capacity  to  make  r^ore  than 
all  the  aircraft  we  shall  he  able  to  u.'^e.  and 
all  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  wpnt  to 
buy  from  us. 

The  futur?  civil  airplane?  w:il  be  of  three 
genrrnl  type«.  First,  the  conventional  type, 
slnir.ar  to  thorc  which  were  in  geticrai  u-.e 
before  the  war  but  greatly  improved  in  relia- 
bility and  p''; '  irr.ance  becau-e  of  the  lessons 
learned  In  wartime  production.  These,  out- 
side the  air  lln^r  cla^s.  will  range  from  two 
to  eight  in  pa-seneer  capacitv,  will  drvelop 
from  approxii-riately  seventy-five  to  six  or 
.''pven  hundred  hor.-epowrr.  w'th  speeds  from 
90  to  200  n"l!e>!  an  hour,  and  should  cost  from 
#1  0'30  to  $20  GOO. 

Of  course,  the  va^t  majoritv  wil.  be  in  the 
lower  price  lev.-!*.  But  they  will  not  be  iii- 
fcricr  in  reliability  and  safety. 

The  next  f-eneral  type  will  he  wh?t  we  tcrTn 
the  ■"armch.o.ir"  airplanes.  These  will  have 
somewhat  less  performance  and  maneuvera- 
bility but  will  have  feature's  making  them 
extremely  simple  and  even  si^Ier  to  fly.  They 
will  appeal  to  family  folks  who  cnnt  .tpend 
too  much  tlmo  practicine  the  art  of  fivlng 
but  want  to  take  to  the  air  on  week  ends  cf 
vacation.''.  Si'ch  platies  p'o^rb'v  will  be 
available  in  from  tr\-o-  to  six-p-^sspnger  cap-c- 
ity, priced  from  «1,000  to  $10.0'30i'  powered 
from  75  to  400  or  500  horsepower,  and  with 
speeds  from  90  to  150  nriles  an  hour.  Safer 
because  they  will  not  stall  and  spin,  they 
also  will  be  sampler  to  tak?  off,  fly.  and  iand 
because  of  th^ir  tricycle  landing  gears  and 
two  flying  controls  Instead  of  the  conven- 
ts nal  three. 

Planes  of  this  type  were  developed  and 
tested  before  the  war  and  are  bound  to  he 
Increasingly  popular. 

Tire  third  general  c'ass  in-ludes  the  "dream 
children"  of  the  aircraft  designers— heli- 
copters and  ruadahle  airplanes  or  flying  autos 
with  fcldir.g  or  detachable  wind's. 

The  helicopter  has  a  great  field  of  useful- 
ness denied  to  other  aircraft  because  it  can 
go  straight  up,  come  strai<;ht  down,  and  land 
a!,d  take  off  from  spaces  only  a  little  larger 
tli.m  Its  own  dimensions. 

It  is  fascinating  to  visualize  what  that  can 
mean  to  explorers  and  vacationers  who  seek 
the  wild,  inaccessible  places:  how  It  can  be 
ajplied  in  fciest  patrol  and  m  rescue  work. 
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It  l8  not  unreasonable  to  see  the  helicopter 
pO:.v./ni:;r.g  an  air  i..x..'ub  ser-.Kc  between  our 
suburban  tiT.ns;>crt  airpoiis  and  the  nearby 
C(  Miinuiiilirs  served  by  the  airp  ;rts. 

Ihe  much  oiscus&cd  combination  auto  and 
ai. plane  v.liich  can  shed  its  Wiiigs  at  the 
airport  and  be  driven  on  to  ultimate  desti- 
nation by  read  is  intriguing  to  anyone  imagi- 
native. Kowevcr,  I  fe;-.r  the  coml'ination  can 
be  neither  a  first-class.  autom<  bile  nor  a 
first-class  airplane.  Prob  ;b!y  the  o^J^dive 
can  as  well  b3  achieved  by  a  supply  cf  drive- 
It-your'-clf  aiiicin.)'  iles  for  rent  at  each  a'r- 
port. 

So  v.c  feel  that  we  are  on  tht?  conservative 
side  in  planning  for  300.000  aircraft  within 
3  y?.".rs  following  the  war.  and  half  a  million 
by  lO.'O,  The  latr-r  number  would  only  be 
1  to  every  233  people. 

Which  bring-"?  us  to  the  third  factor — alr- 
navi^iticn  f£.cilities  and  I'.lip  11  «s,  The.e  we 
alref^dy  have  achieved  outs'. m'-linR  procre-s. 
Ovr  far-fli'*ig  Ff^deral  airv.'ays  sy':tcm  o»  35.000 
miles  in  the  United  State."'  is  so  intcerated 
with  that  of  Canada  and  our  Alaska  nelwork 
that  it  forms  one  continental  system  extend- 
inf  from  the  Caribbean  to  r.'-ri"'',  S-  a. 

Fortunately,  our  air-navi-ratlon  facilities 
have  betn  desiri-cd  for  ni.iss  trr.fflc.  Our 
■adio  and  traffic  crntrol  equipment  is  of  the 
best,  and  our  scientists  and  inventors  can  be 
counted  en  to  keep  them  so  We  recently 
have  Installed  four  Intercontintntal  super- 
radio  stat'ons  on  ovir  shores  which,  in  their 
combined  rar^e.  blanket  the  world— provid- 
ing direct  communication  with  American 
planes  in  flight  almost  anywhere  on  the 
eloije. 

In  1940.  bv  consi^re.seionHl  direction,  the 
C.  A.  A.  made  a  Nation-wide  .'■urvey  of  air- 
ports and  prepared  a  national  airport  develop- 
ment program  to  meet  the  country's  then  im- 
mediate needs.  At  that  time  we  estimated 
tha*-  some  4.000  airports  of  various  cateeorles 
would  do  the  Job.  Work  has  gone  forward 
on  a  number  of  theee  under  the  national  de- 
lense  airport  program 

Owing  to  the  war,  concentration  has  neces- 
sarily been  upon  the  development  of  laigcr 
fleld.s  capable  of  handlinf^  the  heaviest  mili- 
tarv  craft  in  considerable  numbers. 

So  today,  we  have  approximately  3,000  ap- 
proved airports — 1.000  short  of  our  pre-war 
goal 

C  A.  A.  studies  reveal  we  shall  require  twice 
that  number  for  our  post-war  reeds.  Conti- 
nental United  States  contains  6  670  com- 
munities of  1.000  people  or  more.  All  of 
which  want  to  be  accessible  by  air.  Sjme 
closely  grouped  communities  can  Jointly  use 
one  large  airport.  Big  metropolitan  centers, 
however,  will  require  multiple  airports.  Thus 
there  is  an  early  post-war  need  for  a  national 
total  of  6.000  airports  of  various  sizes. 

Who  is  gcing  to  pay  for  these  airports? 
The  Federal  aovernment?  The  States?  The 
local  j^overnment  units?  Or  a  combination 
of  all  three? 

A  major  question  of  policy  is  involved  here. 
one  to  be  decided  by  the  citiz-^ns.  speaking 
through  their  duly  elected  representatives 

I  suggest  that  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  governments  become  partners  in 
building  the  Nation's  post-war  civil  airport 
system  in  general  accord  with  principles 
worked  out  In  building  our  national  highway 
system — admittedly  the  best  in  the  world. 
If  the  President  and  the  Congress  authorize 
a  Federal-aid  airport  program,  funds  could  be 
apportioned  to  the  States  by  the  C.  A.  A.  upon 
the  basis  of  some  accepted  formula  Such  a 
formula,  we  believe,  should  take  account  of 
four  factors:  (1)  the  area;  (2)  population; 
(3)  number  of  registered  aircraft,  and  (4)  the 
existing  number  of  accredited  airports,  in 
each  State  As  in  the  Federal  highway  sys- 
tem, each  State  would  have  to  match  a  specl- 
fled  percentage  of  Its  quota  of  Federal  funds. 

Airport  Improvementa  or  construction 
projects  would  be  selected  and  carried  out  by 
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the  States  own  aviation  agency.  Only  proj- 
ects fitting  the  National  Airport  Plan  would 
be  el;p  ble  fcr  Federal  aid,  and  C.  A.  A.  stand- 
ards lor  location,  layout,  and  construction  for 
the  class  of  airport  proposed  would  have  to 
be  met. 

Some  will  contend  that  Federal  aid  be  ex- 
tenc'ed  only  to  uhpons  h:,v.r.g  inte  -..r.  e 
sii;nificance.  How  can  ycu  sa\  which  alrnoil,? 
have  inter."' ?.ie  Eiiiuficance?  Tlie  airp.ane, 
by  us  very  nature,  makes  even  the  smallest 
airport  a  ba;re  for  interstate  operations. 

V.'h'Mcvcr  ihe  solution,  it  cannot  be  delayed 
too  long  if  v  e  are  to  k.:ep  up  w.th  events. 

Tliis  system  of  airports  and  fad. lies  is 
also  a  vital  necessity  for  the  fourth  factor, 
con.iiierrial  transportation  services  Oieat 
as  it  IS.  the  pre.-~cnt  scale  of  transport  opera- 
tic as  is  but  a  good  beg.nninp. 

Every  di.y  new  routes  are  being  pioneered 
in  all  p  rts  of  the  world,  and  with  the  com- 
ing of  peace  many  more  will  be  opened  up 
for  the  transport  of  cair.o  and  pas.-engcrs. 

Tiie  diiy  is  not  far  distant,  i  believe,  when 
all  first-class  mail  will  1:0  by  air,  with  pick-up 
and  feeder  services  tying  tiie  smaller  com- 
munities to  the  great  trunk  air  lines.  We 
have  scarcely  scratched  the  surface  of  tiie 
air  trai.ic  potential.  In  prcpoition  to  its 
pcpulat.an,  A;a,ska  has  100  times  as  many  air 
planes  as  we  m  the  United  States  proper, 
and  Alaska's  planes  fiy  20  times  as  many  pas- 
senger-mile'', 75  times  as  much  air  mail,  and 
almost  1.003  times  as  much  air  e.xpress  end 
freight.  Alaska  has  its  own  peculiar  trans- 
portat.on  problems,  of  course,  but  her 
achievement  makes  quite  clerr  what  can  be 
dene,  what  we  may  well  anticipate  elsewhere. 

Thus.  I  have  sought  to  present  briefly  the 
four  f..ctors  which  are  ba  ic  to  the  develop- 
ment of  post-war  aviation. 

We  have  the  people  who  want  to  fly  and 
know  how  to  fly;  the  aircraft  production  ca- 
pacity; airports  and  air-navigation  facili- 
ties well  started;  and  the  nucleus  of  a  swift, 
reliable,  and  inexpensive  air-transportation 
service 

If  nothing  else,  the  exp:?rlence  of  recent 
years  thould  have  taught  us  one  thing:  In  the 
modern  world  no  nation  can  survive,  let  alone 
prosper,  without  air  power 

The  basis  of  such  air  power  rests  on  a  vast, 
sound,  civilian  flying  activity. 

To  keep  Its  place  in  the  world  America 
mu£.t  become  a  nation  on  wings,  as  it  already 
has  become  a  nation  on  wheels. 
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HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSXI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  2.  1943 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  important  job  before  us  is  the  pre- 
vention of  future  wars.  We  have  tried 
treaties  and  disarmament  and  pacts.  In 
the  history  of  the  world  we  have  had 
more  than  8.000  treaties  and  pacts.  Yet 
we  have  had  one  war  after  another. 
Tliere  Is  something  basically  wrong 
otherwise  we  would  have  had  more  suc- 
cess in  stopping  wars.  I  think  we  have 
discovered  what  that  basically  wrong 
thing  is.  Leathern  D.  Smith,  of  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wis.,  outlines  this  trouble  very 
pointedly  In  his  pamphlet,  Europe^ — 
American  Style.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
leave  to  have  this  pamphlet  printed  In 


the  Record  so  that  all  of  us  who  aro 
looking  for  a  solution  might  read  it  and 
study  it. 

The  pamphlet  follows: 

ErROPE--AMrRICAN   STTlJt 

(By  Leathern  D  Smith) 

Except  for  the  intervention  of  t*'^  Uritrd 
6'tates  all  of  the  European  covintrics  and  tb':'ir 
colonies  would  be  ui  di  r  the  domintl^  ii  or 
the  Naz.s  Tlie  Ui  ited  S -tte.^  is  in  a  p'Sl- 
tion.  because  cf  its  t.acr.fices  In  m<  n  ma- 
terial, and  money,  to  requ.re  and  Ins.st  that 
r.,.lisiiC  .^cps  be  takfii  to  remove  p.erma- 
iienily.  so  far  as  possible,  the  caus  s  of  wur. 
Individual  refu  :ce  g.vernments.  j. ulcus  of 
their  own  authorities  but  who  have  been 
ixiucrless  in  tills  war  as  in  the  pa.-t  to  pro- 
vent  domination  by  tiie  Naz.s.  cnnnoi  be  ci.n- 
K.deied  when  'h;-ir  interests  are  m  con- 
flict with  any  practical  pencral  security  plan. 

P'ann'ng  should  be  primarily  rn  behalf  of 
th.e  subject  peoples  to  prevent  tli«  .r  peri'd- 
Ical  engulfmcnt  in  the  horrors  and  suOcr- 
Inps  of  war 

There  are  two  major  causes  of  war  which 
any  planning  sh,  uld  se>  k  to  mln.n.ize  and 
prevent.  The  fiist  is  the  nationalistic  spirit 
and  rivalries  of  different  nationalii.es  and 
countries  wliich  are  to  easily  appealed  to  .,nd 
cx;)lo.ted  by  gangster  gi  vernnients.  T.ie 
Ftiperr.irc  at  peal  uxd  by  the  Naz  3  seems  to 
uir.  With  our  amalgamated  nationalities,  to 
be  the  dumbest  kind  of  philosophy,  but  it  hcis 
been  used  effectively  by  the  Hitler  gjvc-n- 
ment  to  create  war  fervor. 

The  second  cau.«e  of  war.  of  equal  Impor- 
tance, is  the  rivalry  between  the  so-called 
haves  and  have-nots,  caused  by  the  un- 
equal divisicn  of  the  territories  ai.d  leaources 
of  the  globe  held  by  the  overpopulatcd  but 
economically  advanced  European  countries. 

Di  cussing  firs*  the  problems  which  must 
be  overcome  to  combat  the  first  cause  of 
war. 

Ancient  and  continuing  wars,  which  breed 
nationalistic  hatreds,  have  been  played  up  by 
these  governments  to  create  war  spirit.  Dil- 
ferences  in  languages  have  created  in  effect 
a  Tower  of  Bat>el,  preventing  the  uniflcatioa 
of  Europe  and  the  coordination  of  their  out- 
l<>)ks  toward  real  self-interest.  Border  bar- 
riers between  countries,  both  artificial  and 
natural,  were  probably  originally  responsible 
for  thise  divisions,  and  they  have  been  main- 
tained to  perpetuate  this  condition.  Restric- 
tions on  international  travel  between  coun- 
tries have  obstructed  progress  toward  mutual 
understanding  Differences  In  money  and 
mediums  of  exchange,  as  well  as  custom 
duties,  tariffs,  and  other  trade  tamers  have 
kept  these  peoples  apart  and  made  thtm 
su'^ccptible  victims  to  waj-  propaganda  Gcv- 
ernmcnt-fr.'^tercd  industries  in  competition 
have  helped  to  maintain  the  cleavage  be- 
tween nations. 

In  the  American  democratic  experiment, 
next  to  the  premise  that  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal,  the  second  great  venture  was 
the  admitting  to  citizenship  of  immigrants 
of  every  country  and  nationality  in  Europe. 
The  American  melting  pot  1e  the  living  prjof 
that  these  peoples  do  not  have  to  be  at  each 
other's  throats  in  war  but  can  live  and  wvr^c 
together,  Intci marry,  and  ashlmllate  into  a 
unified  nation.  The  crossing  of  these  na- 
tionalities In  marriage  works  toward  a 
stronger  race  than  the  pure-strain  tupeiman 
of  the  Nazi  ideology.  Any  American  states- 
man who  does  not  propose  or  foster  a  simi- 
lar solution  for  the  war-torn  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope stamps  hinu.elf  as  an  apologist  (or  this 
great  American  success. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  No.  1  the  suffer- 
ing peoples  of  Europe,  knowing  through  their 
relatives  and  friends  who  bad  emigrated  to 
this  coiintry  the  success  of  the  American  ex- 
periment, looked  to  the  American  President. 
Wcxxirow  Wilson,  to  lead  them  out  of  the 
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chaoB  of  periodical  wnrfare.  Instead  of  view- 
ing the  European  problem  In  the  same  light 
aa  the  pro;:lcm  faced  In  this  country  in  Us 
melting-pot  experiment,  Woodrow  VVil.'-on 
propounded  h;.s  the<  ry  of  "right  of  self-de- 
termination '  for  the  war-tortured  countries 
of  Euri'pe  None  will  deny  the  hl;,h-minded 
thec^ry  beluiid  his  pronouncement,  but  ti-.e 
trag-dy  of  this  atrempted  solution  is  that  It 
v.as  rcaliy  a  w.ir  bretdcr,  ftr  It  tended  to  ac- 
centuate the  divioions  bet'Aeen  nations  and 
nat.onalit.es  and  opened  up  causes  for  argu- 
ments iu  mixrd  areas  wr.h  active  minority 
gr^  ups 

Hitler  used  the  "righf  ct  self-determina- 
tion '  to  n.ove  into  the  Siadetan  to  fite  tlie 
"oppressed  German  minority"  and  cioak  a 
real  attack  on  Czechoslovakia. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  any  American  with 
pride  in  the  success  of  the  American  melting- 
pot  amalgam  of  these  European  nationalities 
Into  peaceful,  friendly  American  citizens  that 
the  only  real  deliverance  for  tha  peoples  of 
Europe  can  be  attained  by  attacking;  their 
problem  alum;  the  s;ime  lints.  The  American 
NaMon  has  sacrificed  too  much  In  blocd  of  her 
s^^ns  in  World  War  No  1  and  now  in  Wcrid 
War  No  2  to  hesitate  to  use  practical  means 
to  rebuild  Europe  on  a  new  basis  that  will 
eliminate  this  piim.e  cause  of  conflict  and 
bring  permanent  peace  and  hope  to  its  em- 
bittered peoples. 

Consideration  for  refugee  governments  of 
conquered  countries  cannot  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  a  solution.  They  have  been  unable 
to  cooperate  with  each  other  to  resist  aggres- 
sion, and.  but  for  American  a.<5s:stance,  they 
would  be  permanently  dep'^scd  and  their 
peoples  enslaved  by  the  Nazis. 

The  second  great  cause  of  war  Is  the  rivalry 
between  nations  for  colonies,  territory,  leb- 
etvsraum,  and  natural  resources.  Any  solu- 
tion for  the  European  problem  must  work 
toward  correction  of  this  unbalanced  situa- 
t\cn. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  and  unworkable 
to  get  the' many  rival  nations,  particularly 
those  who  have  suffered  so  terribly  from  Axis 
acgres'-lon.  to  adopt  any  policy  of  sharing 
with  these  would-be  oppressors  the  hard-won 
fruits  of  victory,  but  if  a  stiiution  of  thcs?  eco- 
nomic Inequalities  Is  net  reached  further 
wars  are  unavoidable. 

For  one  with  an  American  background  the 
only  lo;?lcal  solution  to  the  European  mess  Is 
the  application  of  the  American  system  to  the 
warring  countries  of  Europe — a  United  States 
of  Europe  Admittedly,  the  problem  Is  great 
and  the  dlfDcultles  much  greater  than  we  had 
to  face  In  forming  a  new  country  with  the 
gradual  assimilation  of  many  nationalities, 
but  the  reward  for  Its  success  Is  so  tremen- 
dous that  difBciUtles  must  not  deter  the  ef- 
fort. 

A  rough  draft  of  this  proposal  is  as  follows: 
Analyzing  the  problem  of  the  various  Euro- 
pean nations.  It  would  seem  that  the  Scandi- 
navian countries — Norway.  Sweden,  Finland. 
and  Denmark — had  worked  out  enlightened 
self-governments  and  economic  independ- 
ence and  could  retain  their  pre-war  status, 
Turkey  learned  much  from  World  War  No.  1 
and  is  progressing  steadily  and  surely  toward 
permanent  stability.  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  not  been  embroiled  In  this  conflict  and 
can  be  left  out  of  Immediate  consideration. 
The  British  Empire  has  a  tremend6us  prob- 
lem to  work  out  by  Its  slow  but  humane 
policy  of  evolution  under  law  and  order  to- 
ward self-government  for  Its  polyglot  races. 
Russia  has  tremendous  resources  within  its 
own  boundaries  and  a  prospective  Internal 
development  even  greater  than  this  country 
has  gone  through  during  the  past  century. 
We  know  from  our  experience  that,  during 
this  p?rlod  of  Internal  development,  we  had 
little  active  interest  in  foreign  allalrs,  and 
we  may  expect  the  same  attitude  on  the  part 


of  the  Russian  pe':ple  and  coVernment  be- 
cau.'ie  of  their  preoccupation  with  Internal 
de\e!opment. 

The  remaining  ccntinentnl  European  coun- 
tries are  the  ones  that,  because  of  their  geo- 
graphicr.l  poiitlons,  can  cnly  hope  for  per- 
manent peace  by  telng  welded  into  one  na- 
tion. \Vc  have  proved  In  America  that  their 
nationalities  can  assimilate  with  benefit  to 
all.  Toward  this  end  stress  must  be  placed 
on  P.11  features  that  will  help  to  remove  the 
old  antagonisms  nr.d  cause.5  of  discord. 

The  general  proposal  is  as  follows; 

All  Allied  countries  would  be  admitted  into 
this  united  nation  as  states,  with  full  states' 
rights.  These  nations  would  comprise  Ini- 
tially France.  Holland.  Belc;ium,  Polar.d, 
Cr.echoslovakia.  Yugo.slavia.  Ctreecc,  Albania, 
and  Luxemburg,  with  some  of  the  larger 
countiies  divided  into  two  or  more  states  to 
insure  equitable  n^presentatlon  in  the  na- 
tional congress  on  the  basis  of  population. 
The  Axis  countries  and  satellites  would  be 
plsced  initially  In  the  sti.tus  of  territories 
with  no  immediate  direct  representation  in 
the  nnticnal  govci'nnient.  Germ;'.ny  w^uld 
be  divided  Into  several  territories,  with  Aus- 
tria a.s  a  separate  one  Acimi--.=ion  of  thcsa 
territories  as  stater  would  depend  on  their 
progress  toward  conformity  to  the  new  order. 
Austria  and  some  of  the  other  subdivisions 
of  Germany  would  undoubtedly  qualify  for 
fldmisslun  long  before  Prussia.  S  me  of  the 
countries  lorred  Into  the  war  on  the  Axis 
Side,  like  Rumania,  would  probably  n(!t  wuit 
long  for  admi.-slon  Switzerland,  becaure  of 
its  truly  neutral  atmosphere,  would  render  a 
great  service  to  humanity  by  acting  as  a  st.ue 
or  "District  of  Columbia."  wrh  the  national 
capital  at  Geneva. 

The  Engli.sh  language,  possibly  of  tlic  sim- 
plified basic  typt,  would  probably  meet 
with  least  resistance  If  adopted  Initially  as 
the  povernmental  language  in  the  national 
congress.  Tlie  Impediments  which  wrecked 
the  Towel  of  Bab<'l  must  be  gradually  re- 
moved. Private  property  confiscated  by  the 
Axis  must  be  returned  to  Its  owners.  '  Axis 
manpower  and  taxes  must  rebuild  the  war 
damace  In  the  Allied  lands. 

Trade  barriers  between  states  mti.-t  be  re- 
moved and  Maginot  line  construction  re- 
placed by  a  great  program  of  highwav  con- 
struction to  remove  the  natural  barriers  to 
travel  between  countries.  Cheap  automobile 
and  other  transportation  must  be  developed 
to  encourage  travel  betwetn  states,  to  help 
create  the  better  relations  resulting  from 
human  contact  and  acquaintance.  Inter- 
marriage should  be  encouraged.  Tlie  re- 
moval of  national  antagonisms  would  be 
gradual,  but  the  effort  toward  it  by  educa- 
tion must  persist. 

To  remove  the  second  cau.se  of  war.  the 
unequal  division  of  wealth  and  territory,  all 
of  the  colonies,  held  chiefly  by  the  Allied 
countries,  would  become  the  Joint  holdings 
of  the  new  united  nation.  Trade  with  or 
Immigration  to  these  colonies  would  be  open 
without  restriction  to  citizens  of  all  states 
and  territories.  None  could  complain  of  a 
lack  of  lebensraum  or  resources. 

The  peoples  of  Europe  have  developed  suf- 
ficiently in  the  scientific  and  mechanized  arts 
to  make  them  conscious  of  the  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  available  to  all  by  exploitation 
of  the  world's  resources.  They  cannot  be 
permanently  deprived  of  them  without  creat- 
ing unrest. 

The  holding  of  the  French  and  Belgian 
African  colonies,  Libya,  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies and  other  colonial  lands  for  the  benefit 
of  the  peoples  of  United  Europe  would  as- 
sure them  of  fields  for  settlement  and  de- 
velopment and  raw  materials  for  all  their 
needs. 

Regarding  the  mechanics  of  operation  of 
the  new  nation,  there  would  be  a  constitu- 
tion and  bill  of  rights  similar  to  ours.     The 


s'ates  would  hpve  senatorial  and  cor.pes- 
si'iial  representation,  with  Improvemcnt.s 
sat;i;ested  by  mi:  experience.  The  tenitorics 
w  uld  be  ruled  by  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  national  president  and  policed  by  a  mili- 
tary force  of  trcrps  of  the  United  States  of 
Eurojie. 

Dfflnlte  s'ardnrds  for  qualifications  f -r 
admission  of  tr'-ritories  as  states  would  be 
set  up.  mostly  along  the  line  of  edurationn! 
effort  to  stamp  out  the  perverted  doctrines 
of  nazl-ism,  fascism,  ard  other  isms  an- 
tagonistic to  democratic  principles.  No  terii- 
tory  could  be  admitted  for  5  years,  and  then 
for  a  5-year  probationary  period,  durin.g 
which  they  could  be  relegated  to  territorial 
status  by  a  vote  of  the  congress  for  non- 
ccoperation. 

The  United  States  of  America,  through  an 
appointed  commission,  would  sit  iu  with  this 
national  government  in  an  advisory.  Judicial, 
and  supervisory  capacity.  Any  tendency  to- 
ward groupings  or  coalitions  aimed  at  upset- 
ting the  national  unity  would  be  prcnijitly 
supi>re'-;-ed  by  the  United  Ni.tions  f.iccs  t  > 
ensure  the  new  r.ation  a  real  trial  peii'  rl  rf 
peace  to  work  cut  its  Internal  problems  un-.i 
amalgamation. 

Hitler,  unwittingly.  In  setting  up  his  new 
order  of  force  in  Lurope,  has  pavtd  the  v.ay 
for  the  new  order  of  domi  cracy.  'Ihe  dri.lt- 
ing  of  labor  from  the  occupied  countries  hr.s 
brought  these  people?  in  contnct  with  each 
other.  The  terrible  suRTcrings  of  the  Concen- 
tration and  military  prison  camps  have  pooled 
these  various  nationalities  as  companions  in 
misery,  making  at  least  the  citizens  of  the 
Allied  Nations  and  occupied  countries  recep- 
tive to  a  cooperative  effort  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  h.orrors  of  war.  These  a;e 
the  peoples  who  will  elect  the  new  slate  and 
national  governments.  Those  elected  must 
have  the  vision  to  realize  that  even  their 
bitter  enemies,  the  Axis  people,  niu^t  be  given 
a  chance,  through  good  behavior  and  coopera- 
tion, to  Join  in  the  effort  to  prevent  war. 

It  should  be  our  country's  privilege,  duty, 
and  respon.=  ibility  to  see  that  the  new  Unittd 
States  of  Etirope  survives.  While  we  have 
twice  foU'^ht  ti;e  Germans  in  war.  we  have 
no  national  antagonisms  and  no  material 
interest  in  their  territories. 

All  of  the  plans  advanced  so  far  for  post- 
war international  settlements  advocate  that 
the  United  Nations,  dominated  by  the  big 
four,  equipped  with  air,  naval,  and  military 
force,  police  the  global  areas. 

The  recognition  that  force  is  necessary  in- 
dicates that  the  causes  of  war  will  not  be 
rentoved  and  that  force  will  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  inequities,  antagonisms,  "and 
national  exploitation.?  of  the  present  national 
and  coloni:il  set-ups. 

With  Japan  defeated  and  under  control,  I 
can  .see  no  Internarional  problem  threaten- 
ing world  peace  if  the  two  causes  of  war 
air.on;^  European  nations  are  eliminated 
through  the  founding  of  the  United  States 
of  Europe. 

There  is  nothmq;  experimental  or  impos- 
sible in  the  proposal.  Our  country  Is  the 
laboratory  in  wh'ch  the  amalgamation  and 
a.-similation  of  the  European  nationalities 
has  been  tested  aiid  proven. 

We  fought  a  heartbreaking  civil  war  to 
preserve  our  Union  for  our  people;  in  view 
ct  our  sacrifices  in  these  two  world  wars 
why  should  we  hesitate  to  use  our  strength 
to  give  the  same  type  of  union  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  and  prevent  their  political 
mad  dogs  from  again  running  amok? 

Tlse  di.sseminatlon  of  such  a  proposal, 
backed  by  American  governmental  action, 
among  the  peoples  of  Axis  and  satellite  coun- 
tries would  do  much,  I  believe,  to  weaken 
their  war  effort,  shorten  the  war,  and  bring 
a  ray  of  hope  to  their  people,  even  through 
the  bestial,  perverted  fog  of  Nazi  teachings. 
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A  Free  Radio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  V/ALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  GE.  p.g:a 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TTIE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  K^vcikolt  3  \L'^jU.'. alive  dau 
of  Mondaw  October  25 ».  1943 

Mr.  GZOnCE.  Mr.  Pi'e.ndent,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printod  in 
the  Recchd  a  very  infon"na'ivo  address 
er.lit'ed  "A  Free  Radio."  dtlivcr?:i  \^-t 
nis'ht  over  the  radio  in  this  city  by  Mr. 
T.  A.  M.  Craven,  a  member  of  the  F.d- 
ti.'l  C::nmunicatious  Commi.ssi'jn. 

The  Printing  OiTice  has  e.-tima'ed  that 
the  cast  of  printinq  will  be  $112.50. 

I  h  'lieve  the  addres.=;  will  be  found  well 
woi'th  reading  by  everj'  Member  of  the 
Senate  v.-ho  i.s  interested  in  the  problems 
involved  in  the  radio  as  a  moans  of 
.■-prcadinG!  knowledge  and  information. 
Tiie  address  deals  with  certain  contro- 
versial questions,  but  in  a  verj-  con'^truc- 
tive  way.    I  ask  that  it  bo  prmted  In  the   j 

RECOP5.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.'^s 
was.  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  1 

After  nearly  25  years  of  splendid  service  to 
the  Nation,  broadca.'^ters  are  again  faced  with 
controversy  concerning  free  speech  over  the 
radio.  This  controversy  centers  upon  rights 
of  minorities  to  be  heard,  as  well  as  upon 
other  radio  aspects  of  free  speech.  Many 
persons  fear  that  the  power  of  tiie  purse  will 
control  the  dissemination  of  facts  and  opin- 
ions to  such  an  extent  that  the  views  of  mi- 
norities cannot  be  presented  adequately  to 
the  public  ard  hence  that  the  public  will  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  all  facts  and 
opinions.  Others  fear  potential  abuse  of 
power  by  broadca.-ters.  while  still  others  fear 
that  radio  will  become  solely  the  voice  of 
government.  Some  demand  that  radio  be 
free  of  Government  control,  and  ihe"-e  are 
opposed  by  groups  advocating  more  extensive 
Government  regulation 

Various  panaceas  are  offered,  such  as 
freedom  to  listen,  freedom  of  access  to  the 
microphone:  freedom  to  hear  and  be  heard; 
needed,  a  code  of  radio  good  behavl  ir:  free 
sp«^ch— an  exploration  of  the  broadcaster's 
duty;  and  a  free  radio  All  of  the  panaceas 
which  have  been  offered  requi'-e  analyris  and 
orientation  before  they  can  be  evaluated 
properly  In  terms  of  free  speech.  Many  of 
these  panaceas  are  contradictory  to  one  an- 
other, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  pro- 
ponent/" thereof  Intend  to  defend  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

As  one  who  has  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  development  of  radio  for  over  30 
years.  I  am  keenly  Interested  In  the  future 
of  radio  broadcasting  as  a  medium  of  free 
speech  Therefore.  I  offer  a  few  thoughts  for 
consideration  In  the  hope  they  may  be  con- 
structive I  do  this,  not  In  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism of  those  advocating  specific  philoso- 
phies, but  merely  to  make  certain  that  all 
phases  of  the  subject  nrray  be  considered  so 
that  the  goal  which  we  are  all  seekmg  may 
be  attained  In  fact  rather  than  theory. 

OXABTH  or  FAClLrniS  NOT  A  CONTEOU-IMC  TACTOB 

UJ  THi  soLirnojJ  or  radio  s  pboblim 

Many    of    the    phUosophlcal    panaceas    for 

radio    are    Influenced    by    the    present-day 

deiirth  of  radio  faculties.     It  is  alleged  that 

this  scarcity  Is  the  principal  cause  of  some 


of  our  m  St  difBcult  radio  problems.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  most  cities  today  there 
are  more  radio  stations  than  newspapers  and 
that  less  capi-al  inves'ment  is  required  to 
est::b;.sh  a  ladi'i  stution  than  a  modern  news- 
paper, emphasis  Is  laid  ujx^n  the  alleged  lack 
of  opportunity  to  enter  t:.e  radl.i  fii'ld  ivs 
con.p.iied  with  the  si-called  free  opixirtunl- 
tlcs  to  esiablish  a  new-p'per. 

NVl-ir.e  It  may  be  true  that  tod.iy  there  does 
not  ex'st  the  same  free  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish a  radio  stritlon   es  there  is  to  e^c.iblish 
a  newppeper.  the  ultra  short-wave  frequency 
modu'ation   rudio  developments  of  the   war 
have  made  it  po.s<=ible  to  eypand  radio's  f  p- 
porami  !p«  to  a  ccnsideia'le  dr-ree.     Thvis. 
the  dav  need  not  be  f .  r  removed  when  there 
will  be  siifHcier.t  cpjortunitv  for  anv  number 
of  persons  with  sound  busi-es-s  Juri'-incnt  to 
esti^blish  a  radio  bror-dcastin?  ente: prise  m 
any  co-nmunitv  In  this  corntry.     Tiros,  the 
future   oopi  r- unities   mav   even   favor   rr;dio 
in    c<  n-o.ir.  on    with    news'-apcrs.     Hn-Aevtr, 
It  must  be  made  c'ear  tltat  even   w.th   the 
develC'ments   arlnrc  cut  of  the   war.   it    is 
diiacult  to  VI  u:ill7e  sufficient  rad.o  ciianncls    j 
to  atrcrd  every   inhabitant  the  luxury  c-f   a    , 
radio    tran:iaitter.     Tlius   we    must    content 
ourselves  with  the  assurance  that  whatever 
deh  tenons  effocts  exlet  today  beravise  of  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  establish   radio  sta- 
tion.', the  lack  of  facilities  will  have  much 
less  eflect  in  the  future.     In  any  event,  we 
can  be  a.s>nred  of  free  competition  within  the 
naiiual  limits  of  prudent  economics. 

Untorturaiely,    however,    while    these    ex- 
panded   opportunities   for    competition    will 
alleviate  one  phase  of  the  present  situation. 
Kuch  expansion  will  not  of  itself  constitute  a 
complete  solution  of  the  most  vexing  of  to- 
day's   radio   problems      It    will    not   accord 
unlimited  access  to  the  microphone      It  may 
ever,    create    other    problems       The    futuie 
danger  may  weU  be  that  too  many  radio  sta- 
tic.n&  in  a  "ommunity   wiU  Impair  the  real 
value  of  radio  as  a  service  to  the  public.    Tc^ 
Illustrate   this  danger,   let   us   assume   sxUfi- 
cieiit  radio  lacilltles  to  accommodate  100  na- 
tional radio  networks      While  the   business 
public    could    not    give    adequate    economic 
support  to  such  a  vast  number  of  networks, 
thf    general  public  nevertheless  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  choose  from  100  programs 
Certainly     in     all     of     this     confusion     the 
chances  are  that  most  people  W(  uld  restrict 
then    choice  to  just   a  lew  of  the   100  net- 
works.   Perhaps  there  might  be  100  different 
groups  of  listeners  in  each  community.     In 
either    event,    radio    would     be    practically 
valueless   to    anyone   desiring   to   --each    the 
entire  Nation  or  even  a  particular  community 
at  any  specific  time.    The  audience  would  be 
aivided  so  greatly  as  to  Impair  the  value  of 
radio  as  a  medium   for  reaching  the  entire 
public.      Thus,    while    we    could     have     an 
abundance    of    faculties,    we   find   that   this 
ver".   abundance  becomes  a  handicap  rather 
than  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  radio. 

Hence  an  unlimited  nimiber  of  radio 
faculties  does  not  appear  to  be  even  a  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  cure  of  "limited  access 
to  the  microphone."  Therefore,  something 
more  than  mere  lack  of  radio  facilities  must 
be  the  cause  of  today's  radio  probletns. 

rRETDOM   TO   LISTIN 

The  doctrine  "freedom  to  listen"  has  been 
advocated  recently  as  a  cure  for  today's 
radio  troubles.  This  doctrine  Indicates  a 
misconception  of  present  radio  problems  in- 
sofar as  It  implies  that  listeners  do  not  now 
have  the  freedom  to  listen  and  that  a  per- 
son desiring  to  use  radio  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  his  philosophies  to  the  public  has 
the  rlglit  to  compel  listeners  to  make  the 
choice  of  either  listening  to  a  specific  speaker 
or  else  turnUig  the  dial  ofl  or  to  another 
station.  Freedom  to  listen"  should  not  be 
so  conltjsed.    "Freedom  to  listen"  was  estab- 


lished centuries  ago,  both  In  America   and 

m  E:  -land.  Thus,  this  right  was  a'rcady  the 
lUtcncrs"  right  when  radio  wrs  d.^cn•ercd. 
The  fact  that  rnd'o  is  the  newest  instru- 
metitality  f  t  carrying  the  vcice  to  irrenter 
dist.Tnces  than  was  pv>s?ible  centtiriis  ago. 
Is  no  reason  for  proch-.lmmg  at  th's  Irte  ri-te 
that  this  freedom  ex'^ts  In  Aincricru  Tie 
people  cf  the  United  States  of  A:rr-lca  have 
r.luavs  had  the  rirht  to  rei'd  ct  to  Ivten 
to  aaytlnng  tl.cy  de  ire.  whetli'^r  by  the 
pnpeis,  by  radio  or  by  any  otler  irenns. 
Tt-ey  have  alw.-'.ys  hrd  the  ri:ht  to  !.  t  n  to 
the  voice  cf  minorities.  Tl'.i."  Is  a  p.irt  of 
our  democracy.  This  does  not  nie.ii.  hcw- 
e-er.  that  an^-one  h -s  the  rlpht  to  cmpel 
people  to  listen.  Therefore,  Irom  '■f'e'-d.-m 
to  Itcten"  does  n"t  fell,  w  an  Inal'enhle  r-  -ht 
to  bf  heard,  or  In  m.odem  paMnnce.  "free- 
d  m  t  1  listen  '  docs  not  convey  of  it.'vlf  "free- 
dom of  accc-vs"  to  the  mlcrcphon". 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  true  that  In 
enemy  countries  there  Is  no  B.U  of  Rlr.hts. 
Con.'-e^.uenily.  In  these  countries  t';eve  Is  no 
frcedcni  of  a^y  kind.  That  ts  why  the  At- 
Ir.ntir  Cnarter  proc  aimed  the  "f.  ur  free- 
doms "  The  allcp.cd  new  •freedom  to  listen" 
Is  nnt  a  new  or  even  a  fifth  freedom  for  the 
P"o"!cs  of  the  wo'rld.  It  Is  Inherent  In  all 
of  toe  four  freedoms  of  the  Atlantic  Cliarter. 
Therefore,  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  solu- 
tion cf  the  radio  problems  of  today  canuot 
be  U  un.d  in  tl.e  application  oi  fu-  doctrine 
•'freedom  to  listen."  This  ri£;ht  already 
exists  and  In  spite  of  this  we  h  tve  cout'-o- 
\erble?  raging  over  rights  of  access  lo  the 
microphone.  The  application  of  the  doctrine 
'freedom  to  listen"  cannot  provide  fiee  ac- 
cess to  the  microphone. 

FREEDOM   or   ACCESS 

Many    persons    advocate    the    doctrine    of 
•freedom  of  access"  to  the  microphone  as  the 
solution     to    today's    radio    problem.    Tills 
d(  ctrine   likewise   Indicates  certain   mlscon- 
ccpttcns    of    radio,    because    without    equal 
opportunity   of    access   for   everyiine    In    the 
c'uiitry.  we  cannot  achieve  freedom  of  access. 
A    simple    calculation    should    demonstrate 
j    thiit  equal  opportunity  of  access  Is  Imprac- 
1    t'cal      For   example.    If    every    Individual    in 
j    the  country  operated  his  own  radio  station, 
his  station  would  be  valueless  to  the  public 
Of  well  as  to  himself.    The  public  would  be 
confronted   with  a  veritable  B;.bel  of  radio 
orators.     None  cf  these  orators  could  com- 
pel persons  to  listen.     Again,  a.^fumlng  that 
we  have  a  superabundance  of  100  national 
networks,  and   that   everyone  has   an   equal 
right  of  access  to  the  microphone,  we  would 
discover   that   the   last   of   the   prewnt-day 
pr pulatlon  could  not  exercise  that  right  for 
at  least  37  years.     Actually,  unless  all  of  the 
100  networks  were  devoted  to  speech  making 
for  24  hcurs  every  day.  and  each  of  the  l'»0.- 
000.000  inhabitants  of  this  country  was  lim- 
ited  to   15   minutes  of  talk.   It  would   take 
longer  than  37  years  for  the  last  of  today's 
Inhabiunts  to  secure  his  or  her  access  to  ths 
microphone. 

While  most  of  us  wish  that  minorities  with 
meager  pccketbooks  could  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cxpreas  their  views  to  the  public 
by  radio.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  doctrine 
■freedom  of  access"  Is  not  the  solution  cf  the 
radio  problems  of  today.  No  one  can  even 
guarantee  that  all  minorities  can  be  beard 
adequately  at  opportune  times  even  If  all 
broadcset  facilities  were  made  available  ex- 
clusively for  speech  making. 

B&OADCAsna'a  Dtrrr 
There  are  persons  who  advocate  that  Ui« 
broadcast  licensee  should  have  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  curing  today's  radio  evUe. 
While  this  doctrine  has  much  merit,  it  it 
poaslbie  that  it  alone  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems. Under  this  doctrine  the  licensee  would 
be  required  to  adJudicaU  whatever  righto  any 
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per-fm  may  have  to  Uf-e  the  microphone.  Un- 
lo:;uiiu;c:>.  even  it  Solomun  were  a  radio 
hicn~ce  t  d.  y.  he  would  be  subjected  to 
t>€\ere.  aiicl  pcihaps  apparently  Just,  criticism 
In  the-  'j-.c:al.(jn  uf  his  broadcast  station.  He 
»i  ukl  ha-.c  to  futiMy  all  the  proponents  ol 
"f.tedom  of  access,"  "freedcjm  to  listen,"  and 
"Ircc  spcich."  It  Is  Impossible  for  a  rudu 
brc.'.d-ast  licensee  to  exercise  his  responsi- 
bility In  accordance  with  the  concepts  of  all 
the  prep;  ;;.i.ls  of  these  IdeuLs,  because  each 
prt  p(.ne;.t  h'i>  a  conflicting  cor.ccpt  cf  what 
rights  shou.d  l?e  conferred  upon  unyiiie  de- 
h:r:n?  to  i.-^o  radio  and  some  do  not  even 
unc'eistand  the  practicalities  of  radio. 

E  erjcnc  dcsirts  that  radio  be  a  useful  me- 
dia.n  for  tile  di.-.'remir.atujn  of  luforniat.on 
of  intercut  to  the  pubiic.  In  ih..;  connection 
It  his  airea'^jy  been  made  unlawful  to  utter 
prci^une  or  oi.-.fene  lank;uage  by  radio.  Like- 
wise it  IS  illf'.;al  to  use  radio  as  an  adjunct  for 
lotteries  No  one  dis-ires  radio  to  become 
Bdle'y  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
personal  views  of  the  licensees  or  of  any  par- 
ticular (?roup.  Likewi.^e  no  one  de.-ires  that 
radio  be  utilized  solely  as  the  voice  of  gov- 
ernment Neither  does  anyone  desire  radio 
to  be  usi  d  as  a  vehicle  for  inciiement  to  riot, 
Beditlon.  or  the  stirring  of  religious  or  racial 
animosities  or  hatreds.  Nor  does  anyone  de- 
*ire  radio  to  be  utilized  as  a  vehicle  for  slan- 
der, libel,  or  unfair  criticism,  or  false  or  mis- 
leading information  Moreover,  no  one  be- 
lieves that  unfair  discrimination  against  the 
diasemlnatlon  of  views  should  be  permitted 
In  radio.  And  finally,  it  is  not  right  tUat  the 
use  of  broi'dcast  facilities  be  reserved  solely 
to  those  whu  have  adequate  funds  to  purchase 
time.  Thus  it  ?eems  obvious  that  broadcast- 
ing should  not  be  used  Indiscriminately  to 
exploit  private  viewpoints. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  radio  broadcast- 
ing Is  cloaked  with  a  public  rather  than  a 
private  Interest,  it  cannot  become  a  common 
carrier  and  still  be  useful  to  the  public.  It 
Is  impossible,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  to 
accord  everyone  a  right  to  use  a  radio  broad- 
casting facility  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  will  never  be  enough  time  available 
In  which  such  a  right  could  be  exercised. 

Certainly,  under  these  conditions  It  must 
be  obvious  that  the  broadcast  licensee  has  a 
responsibility  to  see  to  It  that  radio  shall 
be  utilized  In  conformity  with  the  desires  of 
the  public.  This  means  that  he  should  not 
violate  ethics  or  otherwise  abuse  power  or 
privilege,  He  should  attempt  to  make  his 
facilities  available  for  a  fair  and  impartial 
dl«.-eminaUon  of  Information  and  opinion 
On  the  o'her  hand.  It  mu.st  be  recognized 
that  the  brwidcast  licensee  cannot  exerci.^e 
his  respfinmbliifv  to  the  full  satlrfnc'lon  of 
the  entire  public  It  la  unreii.wnnble  to  rx- 
p"Ct  ■  brondca-etrr  to  ndjn.st  to  the  natlsfnc- 
llon  of  lh*  entire  public  th*"  rtfBirpc  (,r  g'^w) 
ftti/erm  wl»'f  rnnforfn  i^  e»»<  d  e(hlf«  nnil  >•■» 
•rlio  «»pj)lr  l'>t  tathn  tlm«  tn  ffirp  fi  #i|f  vi<  ws 
hrfi'tm  ii.i  |»t»l»lif  fH'ttt'  tn\um\'\ft:  nm 
hmjixl  lf«  l,m  (||«(M«l*fl«i  ,  Ml  atMl*  itf  )|i«  Kff 
fxw.MtiJiKy  of  (,Umi, ittti  t|iill><>Mft<|  tuftm  In 
tlt«  inuti  pu-.itt,      itiu*,  ilia  Miminiit  t-i  iixl.o 

|*f<-t,lf(|,»  (|.  fj   utii    tft)U\»   tt.it\l    III    (he    J|.,i,ti» 
Of    (otluys    l/KtldiMbt    ||i.'r|ie«tf|| 

0'/V»KNU*Nf    Urot'l  4TIOH    Of  ll4|JlO   ^%^t^H^. 

W«  ii'Tv^  f  iiirf  to  thoao  who  udvi.fuie  thut 
rtuliO  licentic^  niU»l  tMi  rt-i/uiaied  by  the 
Ooveriimmi  mtli  rinpetl  to  lh*  toinpo«mi/n 
of  their  radio  iitifOc 

Proporeiits  of  thu  doctrine  advocate  that 
rl^ihia  of  freedom  of  ttciess,  .reeduin  i)  Uhten, 
and  free  .►:ir'ii  should  be  i.rtjudicattd  by  the 
Federal  Communlcatlona  Comm:s;;ion  which 
la  llkevSiFe  charged  with  llcensi:  g  rud.o  sta- 
tions. The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  fer- 
vently believe  that  this  will  solve  the  alle.-ed 
evils  of  todays  radio.  In  my  cpmton,  this 
60-ra"'ed  solution  cf  the  problem  Is  probably 
founded  upon  the  worst  conception  of  radio 


yet  advanced.  This  solution  Jumps  from  tlie 
frying  pan  into  the  fire  and  nuliilles  all  free- 
dtms.  including  whatever  rights  may  be 
transmitted  to  radio  f.'Oni  the  uccdora  >  :  ;he 
press. 

Evtrycne  familiar  with  the  reasons  uiidur- 
lymg  the  Bill  of  Rishts  knows  that  frcedcm 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  are,  in 
Fimple  term.';,  merely  freedom  from  fear  of 
Go\e:nment  rerr.snis  for  uliat  is  said  or 
p.'-intecJ.  or  for  what  is  not  said  or  printed.  In 
other  words,  the  real  fired' m  if  the  press 
Kuar..nteed  by  the  B.l!  uf  Rn-iits  is  freedom  in 
the  true  sense  to  crr.icize  Giv  'mm.  nt  with- 
out iear  of  repri.'^al  Thus,  if  the  B;!!  cf  Rights 
Is  to  iMean  anyihiiig  lor  r.iuio,  u  .-h.  ud  mean, 
fir^t  of  all,  f.-eedom  Irom  fear  v.i  G'.'vernme'ul 
lej.risals  or  pres.urts  a'.im.nistered  by  the 
radio  licensing  authority,  naineiy.  the  Ft  d- 
eral  CommuniCi.tiuns  Ci:iimi;s;-ioi.. 

Likewise,  anyone  familiar  with  the  history 
cf  tho  develo:imi'iit  ol  a  free  press  knows 
that  the  public  has  always  rejce'ed  a  press 
which  was  merely  the  voice  of  Government. 
Therefore.  frcPdctn  cf  the  piess  likewise  means 
freedom  from  the  ncces-;Ty  cf  becoming  In 
any  way  the  voice  of  Government.  This  in- 
cudes freedom  from  com.piiisicn.  pressure,  or 
influence  to  print  what  Government  officials 
want  printed.  If  the  radio  of  today  is  to  be- 
come as  free  as  the  pre^^s.  a  prerequisite  con- 
dition is  that  radio  should  h.ive  freedoms 
such  as  the  press  enjoys  under  'h"  Bill  ul 
Rights. 

Therefore,  regardless  of  whether  thp  Judg- 
ment of  the  Federal  Ce^mmunications  Com- 
mission would  be  correct  as  to  the  composi- 
tion of  radio  traffic,  it  must  be  rempnibercd 
that  If  this  regulatory  power  is  combined  with 
the  radio  licenslnc;  power,  the  C'>mmunira- 
tions  Commission  could  exert  starthnt?  influ- 
ence upon  radio  hceneees  It  is  inevitable 
that  radio  licen.sees  would  recognize  this 
power  and  consequently  would  interpret  mere 
opinions  of  members  of  the  Commission  as 
edicts  and  possibly  we-uld  curry  favor  by  pre- 
senting views  which  conformed  to  the  dt  sires 
of  Government  officials  Such  a  condititin 
means  that  radio  Inevitably  would  become 
the  voice  of  Government.  This  is  net  a  free 
radio.  Consequently.  Government  rpttilation 
of  the  composition  of  radio  traffic  does  not 
constitute  a  solution  to  the  radio  problems 
of  today. 

A    FREE    R.^DIO 

There  are  differences  beiwecn  the  media 
of  radio  and  the  pres.-,  but  these  ditferenccs 
are  not  sulflclcut  to  w.irr.mt  the  iissumptu^n 
that  the  principl'-s  of  freedom  of  the  press 
should  not  be  e.\feiidtd  f  >  radio,  m  spite 
of  the  fart  that  rrcho  ni'!'<t  (  prrstir  on  chan- 
ri'-ls  whlrh  belong  t'»  t.i*-  pe-  [ile  The  prin- 
'ij.il  (IfTnei  ert  \ie^t;''r  \  fjir  <  f:i,  n.fflif*  nre 
(I'lp  Ml  the  dlffTPficf  tjpt7/r«ii  fjjp  (•/(■  ;iiifi  the 
»<r  lli'dm  of  f'«(><ir  u'Dlirr*  Buful  me'liofls, 
..i,»|  fffie^-fjU^riiMv    Ittffd  In  U<>  f^rord  «rf  Whit 

la  e.Ki    h',<i  Hi  p•^l^\*\nn  thw  pr*»i!*iiff»lk;»i  ot 

M'  ,   [t  'tiHitit  (iN.B  i.y  H  !»<•(/,  **,«iioti  rfiimt 

f,»  t  I, !•..<<  •iMV  ».»'l»*l  tliHIi  |i,iriti|l.ti><<'  <!•  «« 
)•    ll.t     I  lir«    WMh    ||||».:l,.i^l  It         «.,//,,.. 

ih«  lii'  i(  of  Hum  uv>iiiiit<i<   •.  u  .-<      .  ,  ,  '      ,, 

W  -Ik   liUDI,^    lllc    <l  ,y    U    .1    f..      o      v<l.i<  II    Kivcn 

llsi'  I'/  ill. my  of  Uc  i.  '1  o  I  /■  1/  i(i,«  i-»<itty, 
\\',*,i\i-l,    We    (h'.iilU    ll'it    (iV('lblii|iliac./«    lln* 

difTcin.cu  htfiwtii  rHdio  uii/l  iuA»pup«r»  tt* 

a  JohlifiCuUoii  lor  dH))UiK  t  )  luUli  the  |ii|li- 
(p.*-*  of  tt  free  prcbfl  fi|^lil:er  u  the  f.-ici 
ih.it  111  I  hi-  e:iil\  d;  yn  of  our  histufy  the 
piiiiijihlrtt  t-r  had  ceii.iin  tidviuitaijc.s  wh.ch 
i-d.o  dof'B  litjt  ;.II.ird  iitlay  a  valid  rcufcoij 
for  rifusin^  to  extend  to  i.ulio  the  j  riiiciples 
of  the  Bill  of  Rit^htg.  If  v.e  picjrct  the 
pi'ir.phlcterr's  original  advantagts  Into  com- 
j  .^n.;on  with  radio  of  tot'.ay.  we  should  like- 
w:.'e  reco "iilze  the  disativ.intnt;ps  of  the  mod- 
ern pi.m.nhleteer  system.  In  fact,  the  mod- 
ern p.\niphleteer  system  does  net  ha've  the 
s.nne  value  as  it  did  ccntuiies  ago  as  a  me- 
dium available  to  an  individual  desiring  to 


reach  the  entire  public.  Even  if  stich  an 
individual  possessed  the  cash,  we  could  not 
expect  the  American  family  to  rend  his  p.an- 
phlet  If  everyone  else  exeicised  the  privilege 
at  the  same  time.  Imagine  the  average 
American  family  trying  to  sji  thiouiih  13'J.- 
000.000  pam.phlets  in  a  day  or  even  in  37 
years.  And  in  this  connection  we  sliuuid 
remember  that  It  would  take  37  vei.rs  for 
the  last  one  of  us  alive  today  to  secure  ac- 
cess to  the  microphone  even  if  we  had  100 
networks  all  devoted  to  speech  making  for 
24  hours  every  day  of  tl^.c  entire  period. 
Thus,  in  this  aspect  at  least,  there  is  not  such 
a  great  difference  between  thr  radio  and  the 
pamphleteer  system  or  even  the  pre.s  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.  While  we  must 
recognize  that  potential  abuses  can  exist  In 
rr.dio,  the  same  kinds  of  abuses  can  exist  in 
the  press.  Therefore.  If  freedom  of  the  press 
Is  a  good  thing.  It  should  likewise  be  In  the 
public  interest  to  ex'^nd  this  principle  to 
radio  It  should  be  all  the  more  vahd  be- 
cause in  the  future  the  .".dvent  of  radio  fac- 
simile and  radio  television  will  still  further 
minimize  the  differences  between  radio 
broadcasting  and  the  press. 

Neverthele.'^s,  In  spite  of  the  statements 
Just  made,  It  aj)pears  necessary  that  we  recog- 
nize rr.dio  broadcasting  as  a  public  service,  not 
In  the  sense  of  common  carriejs,  but  in  some 
quasi-public  utility  cate;^ory.  This  would 
imply  that  neither  the  licensee  nor  anyone 
else  has  riuhts  which  are  paramount  to  those 
cf  the  public  Such  a  philosophy  need  not  be 
a',  encroachment  upon  freedom  of  speech  or 
a  free  radio  in  the  true  sense  of  the  Bill  of 
Richts. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  radio  must 
be  licensed  so  that  technical  chaos  caused  by 
rariiei  Interference  between  stations  may  be 
obviated  This  licensing  in  its.'lf  need  not 
c  nstltute  an  enrre)achment  upon  a  free 
radio  Such  coordination  is  essential  before 
an  effective  medium  for  the  dissemination 
of  facts  and  opinions  can  be  obtained.  Tlils 
type  of  rei;ul;;tlon,  therefore,  is  required  in 
the  Interest  of  the  public  and  it  need  not 
Impair  a  tree  radio  In  any  way. 

No  one  desires  monopoly  in  broadcasting. 
There  is  no  curtailment  of  a  free  radio  in 
requiring  radio  licensees  to  comply  with  the 
laws  of  the  land  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  the  pie^s  or  anyoi.e  else  is  required  to  ad- 
here to  the  law  M  ireover,  in  the  future 
more  radio  eh.'.nnels  can  be  allejcated  to 
broadcasting.  The  very  fact  that  there  will 
be  more  ipponu.ilty  for  competition  will 
contribute  greatly  to  a  free  radio.  The  ever- 
present  threat  of  competition  can  be  an  auto- 
matic wenpon  In  thr  hands  ef  minorities  to 
correct  nbu.v>»  hy  rudio  llcn-rf^B 

Oj  the  other  hiuifl,  after  hnviiit;  pr'i-.  Ided 
an  effertlv*'  r  idio  meeliurn  by  li(ei,c!i(,j  f,p. 
pIlcRfits  for  ;i"ho  atntjoin  'he  r' ijuhiMon  (;f 
the  c<7mp"<!.li'in  «,f  thP  trefT)'  or  th"  »)'i«:in?n 
NfTnlr^  f»f  tfienK-  K'Piie'^"!  t/y  Mio  V'>\nn\  (.•  xiy 

imilli;  ««!'/»,»      <*'.fnffl)       I. II      <'ull      »r(y     lii-|)f 

hfiiiUtf  n  I'Uf'Mlli'.  '  '  r  >i  fr<n  (t»>i '.  C'fi* 
••<(i<-»i«)}r    *tM'ti  II  •  '  ,   •!    <..,i,  ot  (,/,wo|   iiK.y 

lie  i'<'ii(Hiy  u,  j,o',;i'   ..  '   <■.,  1 1  .!  iiiii,|,ii« 

I'xv'li  ilint  »urtl  I'  •!>■■  .11  K.o.-i  iiic.i* 
tulily  di'lvn  into  ihu  ir„lii,  of  I  .  ■ 'I  -/i,  of 
»|)'«"''h  |l  riio»t  t/u  obviou*  th.it  vh  ii  (ha 
iiiilio  Dim. til  ij  ttviiicy  nUo  ro'iluten  thtt 
hu  UK'wi  itfjuiiu  bijU  ih«  coiii|)o<.iii/jn  tif  ti,« 
riidio  tttiffU  of  |ic»niie«*»,  muio  dm  no  I'/iitjt^r 
U  fr*«  111  iho  M-'tiMi  of  frpedorn  oi  the 
pi(.u.  Hluce  the  triiflic  and  rrf.in  niii  re/u- 
lutorV  power  U  combined  with  the  liceiioing 
ptjwcr,  the  total  authouiy  la  u  p'  tenilal 
6  vord  of  Dam. c  lea  which  could  be  applied 
to  force  llcens'jci  to  comply  v.iih  the  toLial, 
political,  and  economic  philosophies  cf  an 
admlnlstraiion  In  cfRce.  Thus,  the  combina- 
tion of  iKcnslng  rower  with  the  authority  to 
regulate  the  composition  of  traf.ic  and  the 
busin  8  affairs  of  licensees  Into  a  sm  ile  bu- 
reau of  Government,  n-uicl  .--pen  tho  d.  in  of 
a  free  radio  regardless  of  what  men  coiuli- 
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tute  the  Communlratlona  Commission  and 
this,  in  spito  of  the  fact  that  commissioners 
will  be  imbued  as  tl  cy  are  now,  wiih  the 
bos'   of  Intention^  in  behalf  of  tlie  puhhc. 

Above  ail  thini's.  tlie  public  will  deir.and  a 
free  radio.  The  only  way  this  can  be  se- 
cured is  for  the  public  to  retain  ccnticl  cf 
the  dial  and  demond  that  its  represonta Lives 
In  Congress  refuse  to  delegate  this  p  .wer  to  I 
anyone.  This  power,  combmed  with  free  c  p- 
portunity  to  compete,  is  the  niott  effective 
control  yet  devised  to  correct  abuses  of 
privilege  in  radio. 

COTTlSrS  OF   ACTTON  TO  SW~rPE  A  TTTT.  RftlTO 

We  sliruld  rec*  gi:ize  that  final  answers  to 
all  of  the  problems  caused  by  radio  today  can- 
not be  disccvcred  overnight.  Indeed,  we  need 
not  seek  final  answers  teday.  However,  we 
can  and  shotild  discard  panaceas  or  irra^icn.-il 
solutions  whicli  bear  no  re^i  relation  to  the 
fundamentals  of  democracy  and  which  do  not 
recfjpnize  the  practical  realities  of  radio.  In- 
Etcfid.  we  should  approach  the  solution  of 
radio's  problem  in  the  atmosphere  of  our 
Constitution. 

It  seem.s  clear  that  we  cannot  solve  the  dif- 
ficulties of  radio  until  we  first  agree  to  make 
rr.dio  free  In  the  full  sense  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Until  this  is  done,  radio  cannot  be- 
come truly  useful  to  the  public.  It  is  only 
after  having  made  this  concession,  crin  we 
think  of  steps  tending  to  eliminate  poleii- 
tial  abtjses  arising  out  of  the  inherent  iimita- 
tif)ns  of  radio. 

Another  constructive  contribution  to  a  free 
radio  can  be  achieved  by  providing  mere  cp- 
portunities  to  establish  radio  stations.  Tins 
can  be  accompllf-hed  by  allocat.ng  more  radio 
frequency  channels  to  the  service  of  broad- 
casting. The  radio  developments  of  the  war 
will  niake  this  possible.  Such  an  Incrca'^e 
cf  basic  facilities  would  more  nearly  approach 
the  condition  of  free  competition.  The 
prudent  businessnian  would  not  be  so  lim- 
ited in  his  opportunity  to  establish  a  ccm- 
pctln^  radio  station  ii  a  community  as  he 
is  today.  With  reasonable  opportunitie.-  for 
competition,  we  need  not  have  much  fear  of 
potential  abuse?  by  radio  licensees.  Minori- 
ties could  utilize  the  weapem  of  c.'mprtiticn 
to  facilitate  their  oppcrtunities  for  access 
to  the  mlcrophe)ne. 

Ix-pishttion  may  be  required  to  serve  as 
puidepe)sts  to  In.-ure  a  free  radio  in  the  fullest 
sense  and,  at  the  same  time,  constitute  a 
proM'CMon  Bgainst  p.iential  abuses.  For 
example,  one  pcieiiti.al  abuse  is  the  conceii- 
trntion  in  a  single  G  .vernment  agency  f  f  tlie 
l;ren.sln'4  power  and  the  power  to  rr;:u'f.tc 
the  business  Affairs  a*  well  as  'he  compr*!- 
'Inn  of  thf  trflffi'-  of  the  lic-nwen  The 
prpseni  law  ftlieadjr  preihihl  b  the  Ffrieral 
C'  Ton  inilrr.tt  mn  GoinnnRPlon  fn  rn  rrvMnwg 
proKrani"  tmt  (i  r^eetit  S'iprpn  p  (''lit  d'-<i- 
coii  %i  i-ir*  to  Imply  thsi  the  ('<,rn(iii>^loii  \\■>^ 
\)'iti»'t  U)  t'VUK'"  U-  (  oii.j  .-,tii  II  o.f  tfjiff.r 
I,  w^!|  DC  to  frmJs*-  ifi^nUi  ('i,«»  bo'1  m  Z'I  " - 
tlo(,«  UoV»fl»it.iJ  Ml*  <o|,' li.'  ' 'liil  Bii/I  titleiO*-.-* 
f«ntl'.t«  of  f,to(i<1' •>»•  llnim*-!.*  'Mil*  •i'o 
HM/iH  •!  '/Ht*1  ♦»«'  I  l«f lfl*/J    »♦  |«<(^i«)ittloli  Vftdih 

J,(..|,|>;Mf     flit     (■■<>'  (ttl     <    ■    II.O    l|l,l'  Ml|Ol,«    C"M»' 

li.Ufi'  ii  f;o(ii  It  ^'t'^t^iil>|i  luc  i  oii,p'.«»i  l.ii  of 
lH-r.,,  fi.,fn<  '/I  III  iii,y  o'h'i  V.I'/  diitiHy  or 
tidlficMy  p<,ir,U!(/:i(li.'/  Kl.y  hiMiIhI.oh  .,i 
niini.'  iii.y  'eiiirtiiloM  wtilrij  w  ,u,d  liiii'ilfii- 
VilUi  Ihf  rl^h'  of  fiec  »p. « rh  hy  im-.uir  of 
ruclo    rMt.niUIilfatlotlH 

ThlB  niggp«»!on  for  new  lec'i-lati.  ti  d' i^s 
not  mmn  thnt  btoadT-t^t  licenh«fB  *houU1  tie 
Imn-une  from  the  iqiplicatlon  of  nthT  lawn 
of  the  country  Neith.er  l.s  it  bu '.'»«••■  Ted  that 
the  C(jmiiii.--i  '11  fcnould  be  d<pri\ed  <if  power 
to  determine  whether  llcensee»fi  are  dif'enuhi- 
flfd  to  operate  radio  broadc-aftliii?  Mations 
becaupe  cf  violations  of  laws  not  Bj>fri;ic;i!ly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  th"  Ceanmission. 
It  do»s  mean,  however,  that  the.'-e  licensees 
sh  u'd  be  free  from  the  nece«ssity  of  having 
the  Federal  Communicaiicus  Commission  de- 


I    tcrmlne,   directly  cr   Indirectly,  whether   11- 

I    c<  usees   are   fUilty   of    alleged    vlclatkns   eif 

law.    other    than'  th._.se    Fpeciflrally    placed 

Witiiin  tlie  Jurisdictun  of   the  Conimissicn. 

It  alsKj  meiti^  that  r..dio  licensees  will  have 

I    the  same  rights  as  any  ctlier  per'^on  to  th^ 

I    Judicial  processes  guaranteed  In  the  Constl- 

I    tution. 

A  procedure  could  be  established  whereby 
the  Commission,  m  determiuiug  the  qua'.l- 
firal;cns  cf  licensees,  could  consider  viola- 
I  tions  of  law  not  within  its  jurisdiction.  Fi  r 
j  c.vample.  the  legislation  could  provide  that  j 
the  Ccmmlssion  may  consider  such  violations  , 
I  wlien  there  is  evidence  cf  guilt  adjudicated  j 
by  ceuits  cf  competent  Jurisdiction.  TV.is 
piocedure  would  al.ord  benh  due  process 
and  at  "he  same  time  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. However,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  siiould  not  be  permitted 
to  revcke  a  license  merely  because  an  official 
of  a  licensee  corporation  violated  some  law 
and  such  vicla'ion  had  no  relation  to  the 
operation  of  a  broadcasting  station. 

The  present  law  accords  to  candidates  for 
public  office  limited  rights  ol  access  to  the 
microphone.  However,  I  believe  It  should  be 
realized  that  today  there  are  at  least  two 
schools  of  thought  with  respect  to  this  phase 
of  the  radio  problem.  One  group  advocates 
the  extension  to  all  people  of  legal  rights 
cf  access  to  the  microphone  as  well  as  free- 
dom from  censorship  by  radio  licensees.  The 
other  group  advances  the  doctrine  that  no 
person  has  an  Inalienable  right  cf  access  to 
the  microphone  and  that  the  broadcast  li- 
censee not  only  has  the  responsibility  of 
determining  who  may  use  his  radio  facilitv 
but  IS  also  responsible  for  what  is  utteied 
by  any  person  using  the  microphone.  The 
hitter  I  oup  relies  upon  the  weapon  of  com- 
petition to  Insure  access  to  the  microphf-i.e 
to  niinonties.  This  assurance  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  effective  in  the  pa^t  but  as  in- 
dicated hitherto  the  weapon  of  competition 
could  be  made  much  m.ore  effective  In  the 
future. 

The  only  limitations  upon  free  speech  In 
the  present  law  are  the  prohibitions  against 
utterances  of  profane  and  ob.scene  laneua^e 
and  prolubitlons  against  the  use  of  radio 
In  ccn;unctlon  with  lotteries.  Naturally, 
these  are  not  unconstitutional  lim.itations. 
As  indicated  hitherto,  there  is  a  requirement 
which  compels  lic^n-ees  to  accord  equal  op- 
portunities to  opposing  political  candidates 
if  a  licensee  makes  his  facility  available  to 
any  such  candidate;  but  there  Is  no  re- 
quiieir.f'nt  that  he  shall  make  his  facllltieB 
avall.ible  to  political  candidates.  Likewise, 
thfrp  is  a  requiremfiit  respecting  the  an- 
n^uncfmrnt  nf  names  of  spons'T'-  Flnnilv, 
th'-rc  Is  ihf  requ'trinpnt  to  operat"  raiii  t^c 
rordine  to  puM'-  eonv«"n)»'nf ",  ln»er"«t.  nnd 
f,«.r-o««P7      Th*-    Iftt'T   rnn    b*   ^nforrrd    on 

|1.^,,r.»    r^flfWiJ    |,TOrr*(P|'tr«    nri'l      f'^    ffr'Mitl 
I      »»  «'  in«"l   off"*)*"*     tiy  fl«-/o»H»)oti  /ff   l)/<»  f|t*« 
I  Tl.'i'^      til, '11     iMMidlr      «»>•    (Jtre^fit     lh*"    •f* 

/»»f' 1«"1     t»rot./|/»e»     H»«»ic««>«    r'»f|«i/|*rf«(til*    |H'I» 

(ii^i«.  Ill  11."  o|.«i»«i/  ii  of  in^it'i  muMoiin 

^♦•Virf  Mifte-*      »»»'    i<l<««li»»«    )»•♦•    »»»«M    •«<•»• 
)»..  (*<1    (o  fcl-vrd    '  »!'    '  ielll  f"»   ••tt>'l»l|>'«  •<   '» '•- 
1     *orrlil(l    of     HI"**    !•■  »lllll*t''ll"j|«    klid     fof     (t.« 
rnxoiiri    III    Vklit'li    ttie   IK.  lifi*-*!-   »"o»d   It.t4ima 
lo  i:i»»   11,11  rophoiio      Thi»  riniiiniii    tin*   lu- 
fcplifd  iinioii  ol.  tlif  pur'  of  lh*'  federal  r-iii- 
liiuiiK  K'lMin    C   tniiiUmioei       For    mamp!*-     a 
1    M'.iit  d.  Msioi)  of  ttif  I-idciBl   OimmuMfn- 
tioi.h    Coniiiil.'iiiori    pu\eiitM    lic*iiM««-a    fr-  ;ii 
uMii''  their  l^roinl^B  imn  facillilfii  miIi  ly  u;>  a 
vehiile   for   the  dl^»eml^latlon  of   their   per- 
sonal views.     Tlie  cfxle  which  many   brejHd- 
cahti-rs  have  adopted,  gtjvernlng  the  practice 
of  licensees  with  respect  to  ilie  methods  oi 
nuikiiiL'  radio  facilities  available  for  the  die- 
ftcniinaih  n  of  facts  and  opinions,  has  been 
I    wvercly  criticized   by   the  Chairman  of   Uie 
I    Federal'  Communic-^tions  C<imni!sslon,  as  well 
'    as  by  ethers.     Finally,  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
1   a  recent  decision.  Implies  ttat  tbe  Commis- 


sion has  th.e  power  to  regulate  the  comp.isl- 
ti'-n  of  the  licensees'  trafBc.  With  such  an 
interpretation  of  the  present  law  geivernUiR 
communicatioJis.  It  L«  not  unrea-«onable  to 
expect  that  the  Feeierai  Cinnmunicationa 
C  mtnisM,  n  may  se*  n  proceed  further  Into 
the  reams  of  regulation  of  the  compotl-* 
tun  of  rad.o  tialE.'. 

Tho   criticism    of   seme    .aspects   of   broad- 
casting is  so  persl^tent  tediy  that  Congress 
may    leel    campeHed    to   specify   what    steps 
bn  adcastcrs  may  or  nay  not  adopt  in  meet- 
ing  the   demands   lor   access   to   the   micro- 
piione.     r.'cvei  theless.  it  is  difficult  lor  me  to 
vi-ur.llzr  how  positive  eqvial  r-ghts  of  access 
to    the    micrcphone    could    be    exprct*ed    In 
practice,  even   though  a  new  law  sheuld  re- 
cord such  rights  to  all  the  people.     The  tjest 
that   cou'd   be   achieved   in   practice    In   th's 
respect    is    to    make    more    opportunities    to 
establish  competitive  radio  stations  and  th« 
enactment  of  le^jislation  prohibiting  broad- 
caster?   from    imposing    harsher    condltior»« 
upon     opponents     than     upon     proponents. 
Extreme  care  must   be  taken  that  any  new 
legislation  does  not  give  advantages  to  pro- 
ponents with  large  cash  reserves  to  the  dis- 
advantage of   minority   groups   having   little 
money  to  spend.    Moreover.  If  the  broadcaster 
Is     to    be    prohibited     from    censoring,     he 
Fhould    be    relieved    from    responsibility    for 
libel  or  for  other  violations  of  ethics  which 
ho  Is  not  empowered  to  control.     If  we  de- 
sire to  hold  the  licensee  responsible  for  what 
Is  uttered  over  his  station,  we  must  concede 
that  he  should  have  the  right  to  control  such 
utteftiiuxs.     On  the  other  hand.  If  it  Is  de- 
sired  to   limit   such  control.   It  would   seem 
cn'y  fair  that  the  licensee's  responsibility  be 
limited  In  proportion. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  Congrese 
to  settle  these  controversies.  No  one  else 
can  adjust  the  matter  without  either  usurp- 
ing power  or  else  invading  the  realm  of  free 
speech,  or  both. 

As  both  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
m.unlcnMons  Commission  and  a  cltleen  of  the 
United  States,  I  urge  the  C^ingress  to  enact 
legtslati'in  which  puaranteea  to  the  public 
of  this  country  a  free  radio. 


SecreUry  Hall  and  tke  Moscow 
Agreement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  rtwwsTi  VAWiA 

IN  ntE  6KNAT1  OF  TH«  UNITED  BTATttl 

Wrflri'^'-tttii/  Siipcnifirr  H  ilr(f1iilntlrr  dny 

I,/  Monday.  0<  tuhrr  2ti<.  IVii 

Mt  rMVI«  Mr,  1'tt"-M*'Ui,  I  n^k 
wi;M)»i(o<oie  i'/hwfit  in  UHVt  tfr\hict\  III 
III!  Ai,i>ituV.)i  ot  l\tn  lUiono  Mfi  tmU\n 
i/iiii(i'<l  "Muwow  A«n«-liW-f»U-lliiir4 
Cof.uibiiLioii, '  wfiLU-n  l>y  MufH  HulHvEii 
(.nil  \)\i\)UhUf{i  in  hi»  column  in  tlwj 
Vv.    liinttlon  Poxl  of  UjdHy, 

M/.  i»i(  idiiit,  I  am  in  h'-aity  accord 
v.i!i»  whiii  was  accompli.' hid  by  the 
Mo.'-.ow  Conft.iencf,  and  I  dt-tlre  to  take 
ac'santa^i'  o(  ibit.  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  tho  able  *nd  dlfitingulshed 
Secretary  of  Slate,  Cordell  Hull,  and  to 
ctncratulate  him  and  the  Nation  on  the 
hiKlily  .successful  completion  of  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  ta.sk  which  was  as- 
signed to  him.  He  has  rendered  a  note- 
woriliy  ber\;ce  to  his  cotinuy  and  lia« 
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denionsfrat  d  ruahtics  of  wise  and  far- 
seeing  .stutcMi-!an.-.hip  which  should  cause 
his  name  to  be  placed  hifrh  in  the  list  of 
the  great  men  who  have  occupied  the 
poMiion  of  Secretary  of  State. 

There  taesni,'  n*;  objection,  the  article 
was  orden  d  to  o-  printed  in  the  Record, 
aj  follo'A.-.: 

Mo,5COW  ACREEr.tEN'TS 

(By    M:.rl:    t^^ulhviir:) 

HULL'S  CONTRiBtTION 

In  thf  Aai°ric;tn  ccmmtnt  on  the  Moscow 
«i{rw>menl».  or.e  of  tiie  most  porunont  was 
tlidt  of  Acting  Sccre-.ary  of  State  Edward  R. 
t>tct;:ii.ii^.  who  E;iid  in  efTcct  that  the  world 
f.wes  a  d^bt  to  Mr  CordeU  Hull.  The  debt 
dies  not  lie  mcrr'.y  In  what  was  dene  at 
Mo-icow — fur  that  the  world  Ls  indebted  to  all 
i.'irf"  piirt;cipant.s  The  spcciiU  debt  to 
Mr.  Hull  lies  m  what  led  up  to  Moscow.  It 
l.es  in  tl.c  pftt:ent  thought  Mr.  Hull  has  long 
given  to  the  problem  of  world  peace  and  a 
pra^tirnble  meai  s  rf  nchlevlng  It.  The  sum 
cf  this  tluiught.  Mr  Hull  put  into  tw)  radio 
Bridrpf>es  to  the  N.i: :cn,  one  delivered  la.st 
September  12.  the  other  in  July  the  year 
bf'frre  Exann.naMon  of  those  addres^sps  r.o-.v 
will  show  how  mu  h  of  M:  Hull's  thf.uht 
went  into  the  Mom-ow  agreements.  It  will 
show  al.'o  that  of  aM  the  Americans  thinking 
fibout  po&t-war  world  ort^anization,  the  con- 
tr.bt'tion  cf  Mr.  Hull  turns  out  now  to  nave 
mftd"  the  largest  approach  toi^ard  practicable 
rea'lt;-.  • 

It  IS  not  pos.'^ible  to  take  the  Moscow  agree- 
in  ( nts  apart  and  identify  the  sources  of  the 
ideas.  Nor  would  It  be  fair  to  give  one  person 
credit  for  Ideas  that  may  have  been  held  by 
more  than  one.  nor  to  make  line-spun  allo- 
ratlon.s  of  credit  as  between  the  value  of 
proposing  an  Idea  and  the  ecjual  value  of 
gtnercu.'-ly  assontinr^  to  It  But  these  thlnps 
can  be  said:  The  Moscow  agreements  contain 
nothing  that  Is  contrary  to  Mr  Hull's  judg- 
ment as  expressed  In  his  two  radio  addresses 
already  referred  to  Thev  contain  so  much 
that  was  in  Mr  Hull's  addresfes  as  to  m.ike 
It  possible  to  sav  the  Moscow  agreements 
parallel  the  thought  Mr.  Hull  had  given  to 
the  W'irld 

Specification  of  the  principle  cf  sovereign 
equairy.  on  the  part  of  nations  entering 
Into  a  world  organization,  is  identical  with 
Mr  Hull's  thought.  So  is  thr  specification 
cf  the  purpase  of  the  world  organization, 
tlie  maintenance  of  internailunal  ptace  and 
seciirl'y — which  by  implication  negatives  the 
additional  purposes  that  some  enthusiasts 
have  envisaged  Likewise  identical  with  Mr. 
Hull's  thought  is  the  assumption.  Inherent 
In  the  Moscow  agreements,  that  nations  and 
peoples  shall  liave  such  form  cf  government 
as  they  choose  One  touch  in  the  agree- 
ments Is  so  associated  with  Mr  Hull  that  one 
infers  he  must  have  urged  it  on  the  Moscow 
conference  ThiS  Is  the  statement  that  while 
Austria  is  to  be  Independent,  she  should  by 
her  conduct  now  help  pay  for  her  liberalism. 
The  idea  that  nations  and  peoples  should  be 
responsible  for  helping  to  preserve  their  In- 
dependence is  a  thought  that  Mr  Hull  has 
expressed  frequently.  In  the  negotiations  that 
t: .  ugh"  the  Laim-Amerlcan  and  otlier  coun- 
tries liro  the  common  front  agninst  the 
Axis. 

That  so  much  of  Mr  IIuK's  beliefs  are  in 
tlie  Mt-cow  agreements,  and  that  nothing 
Is  in  thea-i  contrary  to  Mr.  Hull's  beliefs, 
will  help  t'-<  g?t  support  fir  the  agreements 
from  the  America!^  people  and  from  Con- 
gress In  th?  wjrld  cf  foreign  relations, 
much  of  C'r^iess  Is  willing  to  accept  on 
faith  wliat  Mr.  Hull  recommends. 

Tl.c  very  hold.n^  of  the  Moscow  Conference 
Is  a  triumph  cf  ;  atient  diplomacy  on  the  part 
of  P.e-^tdent  RA.sevelt.  Prime  Minister 
Chu'chlll.  and  pre.-^umably  In  the  end  Mar- 
shal S^aUii.    Duimg  mete  than  a  year,  some- 


thing like  the  Moscow  Conferc nre  was  needed 
and  desired,  either  a  coufereiice  of  foreign 
ministers  such  as  ha?  Just  taken  place,  or  a 
conferenr-e  of  hcfc^-s— Mr.  Rccsevelt  and  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Mr  Stahu.  Dming  the  period. 
two  of  the  heads,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Churchill,  met  sl.x  times.  suinct:ir.es  for 
weeks.  At  none  of  the  six  conferences  was 
Mr.  Stalin  present.  That  Mr  Roosevek  and 
Mr.  Ciiurchill  wished  a  met  img  with  Mr. 
Slaiin  was  publicly  stated  bv  Mr  Churchill, 
m  a  radio  address  last  AUr;ust.  He  .viid  tnat 
"nothing  is  nearer  to  the  wu-^hes  of  Presi- 
dent Ro.^sevelt  and  myself.  "  and  that  if  such 
a  meeting  "has  not  yet  taken  jLice,  it  is 
certainlv  not  bccau;e  v.e  have  r.it  tnccl  our 
best     •'    •     •." 

There  was  no  meetiig  cf  heads  and  no 
mcit.ng  of  foreign  niiii.ster^.  In  the  lack 
cf  that,  statements  abcut  purposes  alleged  to 
be  entertained  by  the  Ku  .-^i.Tn  G  .vcrnment 
can.e  to  V.'a.'hmgton  thri;UL:h  the  rnrau'ni  if 
the  Mi-^cow  prets.  Scir.e  uf  th^;  statements 
were  dsquieting. 

In  tl'.e  face  of  this  indirect  lor.g-dlstance 
.soit  of  commuaica'.xn  we  new  have  the 
fo;cl'-a  ministers  of  the  three  countries  di- 
rectly across  a  tahlf.  This  has  wholesomely 
elided  the  uncertainty-  .uid  becaiise  of  un- 
Cfit.-.iiity.  d.^TiUict — that  formerly  cxi-ted. 


Votes  fof  Soldiers 


EXTFNSTON  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wt'dnesday.  November  3  UcQi^'atne  day 
of  Monday/.  October  25'.  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  item 
taken  from  the  magazine  known  as  Lib- 
erty, the  issue  of  October  30.  1943,  under 
the  headline  "Ballot.s  as  well  as  bullets 
for  fighting  men." 

There  being  no  ob.it'ciion.  liie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BALLOTS  AS  WELL  KS  BULLETS  FOR  FICHriNG   MEN 

A  year  from  now  we  are  going  to  elect  a 
new  President.  It  may  seein  pri-mnture  to 
talk  seriously  now  abcut  an  event  a  year 
away,  but  time  rolls  by  rapidiy  and  there  is 
one  aspect  of  this  coming  election  upon 
which  we  have  to  take  action  now — otherwise 
il  Will  scon  be  too  late 

Tlie  last  time  we  Voted  for  a  PreMdent 
about  50  000,000  ballots  were  ca^^t  Nex'  elec- 
tion day  approximately  10  000  000  men.  or 
presumably  one-fifth  of  the  elccicraie,  wiU  be 
in  the  armed  forces  According  to  General 
Marshall.  5.000.000  of  these  will  be  overseas. 
These  fighting  men  certainly  cuuht  to  have 
thv'ir  say  in  an  election  v.h;rh  will  determine 
the  sort  of  world  ior  wh-.ch  th^y  are  risking 
their  necks. 

Undoubtedly  the  pn  bleni  of  rt  gi.^terirg 
qualified  voters  anitng  cur  servicemen  ar.d 
handling  their  ballots  is  a  terrific  one.  But 
even  if  it  verges  on  the  itnpo-^ible.  we  mu>t 
solve  It.  The  A.rmy  S.ivice  Forces,  which  al- 
rcac:y  have  licked  insuperable  problems  in 
tupplyi:  g  fighting  forces  on  a  global  scale. 
can  work  cut  metlicds  of  cieaiii.t;  with  tin's 
cno  It  is  important  enough  to  nia'ice  .special 
eflcrt. 

It  lias  been  said  the  tc;,  >  in  service,  par- 
ticularly those  overseas,  will  hardly  be  in  a 
pos.tion  to  know  who  U  luuning  l^r  what 


and  on  what  platform.  The  fear  has  been 
expressed  that  the  toys  won't  have  enough 
Information  abcut  candidates  and  Issues, 
particularly  in  regard  to  local  affairs,  on 
which  to  base  their  decisions.  'We  can  dis- 
mlfs  this  because  It  Is  a  fact  our  boys  in  the 
service  get  the  same  news  we  do  and  practi- 
cally at  the  same  time.  They  listen  to  our 
nevi-s  broadca.sters.  They  get  spot  news  prac- 
tically as  scon  as  we  see  it  in  our  home-town 
papers,  through  the  medium  of  the  Aimy 
Service  News,  which  daily  cables  it  to  almost 
every  point  in  the  world  where  our  armed 
forces  are  statlontd.  There  it  is  printed  and 
distributed.  They  read  newspapers  and 
ma^uzines.  and  these  are  not  so  very  old 
when  they  get  their.,  either.  As  far  as  loc:.l 
home-town  Inft  rmation  gees,  you  can  be  sure 
the  boys  are  pretty  well  aware  of  what  is 
going  en. 

They  get  letter*  from  the  folks  back  home 
and  will  be  in  quite  as  ^cod  a  position  as 
these  on  the  spot  to  decide  whom  they  want 
for  mayor  or  dog  catcher. 

The  military  authorities  are  now  trying  to 
work  out  some  method  of  handling  tlie  votes 
of  servicemen  But  the  peculiarities  of  main- 
State  and  local  election  laws  place  obstacles 
In  their  path  These  obstacles  must  be  re- 
moved— and  the  boys  in  the  service  depend 
upon  us  to  remove  them.  State  election  offi- 
cials and  legislatures  should  start  now  to 
cooF?rate  with  the  military  withorities  in 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  give  voters 
in  uniform  their  say  in  the  1944  election.  If 
Euch  plans  are  not  already  in  the  works  in 
your  community,  see  what  you  yourself  can 
do  to  get  them  started. 

P.M'L    Ht-NTER. 


The  Moscow  Declaration 


EXTEr.'SION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

eiF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wi'dntsday.  N- number  3  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  25\  1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Moscow  Declaration,"  published  in  the 
Providence  Journal  of  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 2.  This  is  a  penetrating  and  en- 
hshtening  editorial  dealing  with  the  re- 
sult.-^ of  the  Moscow  Conference.  It  gives 
expression.  I  believe,  to  what  is  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  most  Rhode  Island 
citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo^v^: 

THE    MOSCOW  rECIAR\TION 

In  1919  Woodrnw  Wilscn  returned  ficm 
Pans  with  tlie  complete  Covenant,  or  consti- 
tution, for  the  League  of  Nations — an  In- 
ternationally a(Cfpted  leyal  basis  in  mlnuiest 
detail  for  th-^  future  government  of  the 
world.  But  the  spirit  of  international  co- 
operaLion  was  lacking.  That  was  made  evi- 
cient  in  the  poiltical  rivalries  "ompromised  at 
Versailles. 

Frcm  the  Four  Power  Conference  at  Moscow 
ye iterday  came  no  ci  venant,  no  suggestion 
ol  a  legal  basij  lor  world  government.  But 
if  words  mean  anyth.inT.  the  M.jscuw  declaia- 
llon  was  aliv.-"  aiid  vibrant  with  a  spirit 
which,  if  it  be  not  killed  by  man's  stupidity, 
is  full  of  premise  that  our  children  and  cur 
children's  children  may  live  ir,  peace. 
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As  the  declaration  stancL=.  it  is  an  achieve- 
ment, both  for  the  pro.-ecutien  of  the  war 
and  for  the  hope  of  peace  tlicreafter.  far  be- 
yond expectations.  We  huve  always  be- 
iu  ved  that  the  chance  for  peace  after  this 
war  lay  in  .ngreenient  to  preserve  the  pea', e 
between  the  four  great  pt  wcrs  which  can  in 
culaboratlon  welfi  together  a  Oi  miiiant  n'::- 
grceatlon  of  m.inp.  wer  ai.d  ec.  noir.io 
strength  against  which  no  power  on  earth 
can  prevail. 

When.  the.-?fore.  the  United  Slates.  Great 
Britain.  Soviet  Russia,  and  China  agree  to 
pre.-s  this  war  J  linilv  against  tl.c  Axi-^  Ji>:- 
g^re^sors  "until  such  powers  h".vp  laid  Jnwn 
their  arms  oii  the  ba?:s  of  unc  nciitional  sur- 
render" and  bind  themselves  thereafter  to 
flct  together  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
surrender  ar.d  disarmament  cf  the  enem.y.  to 
the  fiimilment  of  terms  of  surrender,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  general  international  or- 
ga'-.iz.iti  n  for  all  peace-loving  nations,  lar-.'.e 
and  small,  and  f.nally,  ai.d  most  iuiportatitly. 
not  to  employ  their  military  fi.rcLS  within 
the  territories  cf  c  ther  states  except  for  the 
maintenance  of  International  pta?c  and  se- 
curity and  a^ter  Joint  consul'ation  between  j 
the  four  powers,  the  day  of  a  new  order  of 
collective  security  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
dawned. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  profound  change 
In  American  public  opinion  during  this  war 
from  isolationism  to  resolute  and  responsible 
•action  for  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 
Wiiat  we  probably  do  not  realize  as  well  Is 
that  In  1939  Russia  was,  if  anything,  more 
isclaticnist  than  tlie  United  States.  The 
Soviet  Union  began  this  war  susp.cious  cf 
her  allies,  denying  them  Information  of  her 
military  operations  and  giving  little  ground 
for  hope  that  true  cooperative  action,  either 
during  the  war  cr  after,  cculd  be  achieved. 
Th^  Moscow  declaration  is  an  amazing  change 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  leaders. 
•  It  Is  true  that  the  declaration  does  net  deal 
with  the  unavoidable  problems  of  Russia's 
position  with  recard  to  Finland,  Estonia.  Lat- 
via. Pclanu,  flnd  Ruma.ila.  nor  with  British 
and  Soviet  Interests  in  the  Balkans.  These 
emissions,  furthermore,  are  given  added 
empha.'iis  by  the  Joint  declarations  with  re- 
gard to  Italy  and  Austria  Yet.  it  is  as  rea- 
sonable to  construe  such  omissions  as  evi- 
dence that  Sovie.  Russia  has  subordinated 
her  claims  in  eastern  Europe  to  the  greater 
goal  of  international  collaboration  as  It  is 
to  suspect  that  there  is  some  hidden  design 
In  thus  leaving  the  aerccme:  t  silent  as  to 
eastern  Europe. 

The  declaration  gives  no  nlnt  cither  of  the 
character  of  Rovernment  scuelit  for  Germany 
bv  the  Allied  Powers.  But  his  circumstance 
seems  to  give  particular  significance  to  the 
agreement  that  none  of  the  powers,  alter  the 
armistice,  is  to  use  its  military  forces  in  any 
territory  outside  its  borders  except  after  ce)n- 
sultation  and  for  the  peaceful  pu.-poses 
avowed  in  the  declaration  Such  provision 
surely  would  seem  to  be  utterlv"* inconsistent 
with  any  agreement  at  M(ifcow  based  tipen  a 
division  of  Germany,  or  of  Europe.  If.to 
spheres  of  Ru^Eian  cr  Anglo-Ainencan  influ- 
ence. 

Throughout  the  declaration  the  intention 
to  adhere  to  cooperative  action  In  both 
Evirc^pe  and  Asia  seems  to  be  stated  without 
equlvocaticn.  The  honest  lulfillment  of  any 
such  agreement  must  bring  the  world  col- 
lective security. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  no  agreement  is 
worth  more  than  the  faith  oi  the  g<X)d  par- 
ties entering  into  it  or  than  their  action  In 
fulfillment  of  its  terms  But,  at  least  this 
Is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
that  mankind  has  progressed  beyond  the 
security  cf  alliance  to  the  security  of  a 
concert  of  powers  representing  the  over- 
whelming mihiary  force  of  the  world.     The 


Le  i;ue  of  Natiorw  might  have  become  s\uh  | 
a  concert  had  mt  t!:e  United  States  wiih-  ' 
drawn  and  had  Ru.-isia  and  Germany  sue-  ' 
cessfully  participated  in  It  on  that  basis.  \ 
But  that  was  never  the  fact.  The  League  ' 
was  never  more  than  an  Anglo-Frencli  ahi-  I 
ance  so  far  as  pov.er  politics  were  concerned.  < 
The  Moscow  declaratu  n  is  pf  an  altogether 
di.lereiU  nature.  Heie  the  piwvr  f^r  collee-  j 
live  sccuiity  is  mobilized  first  and  the  U^al  , 
machinery  Is  to  come  afterward.  ' 

For  wiiat  this  atieeinent  m°ans  in  the 
prosecution  ct  tiie  war  we  will,  for  the  mott 
part,  have  tn  await  tie  uni(ilding  of  strate;y 
on  the  battlefield.  We  aie  given  a  surar.ce 
that  agreement  upon  mil.i.'.ry  plans  was 
achieved  Upun  winiever  basis  th;a  ngiee- 
menl  was  built,  it  Is  bad  news  for  G.-nnai-v 
that  her  enemies  are  new  an  Indivisible 
unit  against  her. 

Tl-e  agieement  to  demand  unconditional 
surrender  of  Germany's  armies  and  to  oid.  r 
ba  k  not  only  every  Nazi  but  e\ery  Germ;:n 
eiiruer  and  soldier  who  ha^i  been  responsible 
for  acts  of  barbarism  In  any  occupied  countiy 
for  punishmeiit  and  trial  under  the  laws  ol 
that  countiy  and  at  the  hands  of  its  peoi:le 
will  unquestionably  strengthen  Herr  GiH^b- 
bels'  propaganda  ol'  desperation  with  certain 
elements  m  Germany  Those  Germans  who 
are  threatened  with  such  punishment  must 
be  expected  to  stiffen  in  the.r  resistance  and 
to  fight  to  the  last  like  the  rats  m  a  corner 
that  they  are.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this 
threat  and  the  unity  of  the  Allied  Powers  will 
m,iUe  German  resistance  more  hopeless  than 
ever  V.hat  sort  of  war  morale  can  Goebbels 
build  out  of  desperation  without  hope? 

Outside  of  tJermany  in  the  .satellite  Axis 
countries,  in  Finland,  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania, particulaily.  the  detlaration  should  be 
a  powerful  weapon  against  German  influence. 
Thcie  countiies  now  will  fight  a  hopeless  war 
ranged  alongside  Germany,  and  they  will  liave 
as  the  alternative  to  that  the  prospect  of 
participation  m  a  world  organization  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  fuur  great  nonaggiessive 
powers  of  the  woild 

Finally  the  declaration  should  lift  morale 
in  the  Unitec  States,  in  Britain,  Russia,  and 
China  to  the  highest  point.  Have  we  ever 
clur.ng  this  war  been  quite  able  to  hft  our- 
selves above  the  suspicion  that  this  war  was 
ju^t  a  dirty  mess  which  had  to  be  fou.'ht 
throuch  t'l  the  end.  but  which  promised  little 
for  the  iUtiue  peace  of  the  worid  beyond  the 
destruction  of  German  power?  The  Mo.scow 
declaration  should  give  all  of  us  the  positive 
hope  for  an  order  of  peoce  to  the  da\s  of  our 
children  and  our  children's  children,  and  by 
the  grace  of  God,  even  beyond. 


The  Moscow  Agreement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or    TENNESSEl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Nov€?nber  3  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  25 >.  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  a^-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  and 
appealing  editorial  on  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference agreement,  published  In  the 
Chattanooga  Times  of  November  2.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 


THE    MOSTOW    UmACLK 

"How  beautiful  up<in  tlie  m.iun'alns  tre 
the  feet  cf  him  that  brlngcth  good  tidings. 
that  pubhshe>li  peace." 

The  Moscow  documents  Issued  yesterdi  y. 
we  may  be  Mire,  will  travel  in  mankinds 
ir.vsteri  1US  luies  of  ^pi^ltual  conunvinlcation 
ti>  the  far  reaches  of  the  ear'h.  wh'rrver  nien 
long  for  jvace  and  undeifi:anding.  On  a 
certain  day  when  Wo.idrvv  WU.vmi  set  fixit 
upon  the  soil  of  FTance  the  sheph  -rds  in  the 
far  Himalnvas  and  the  inarticulate  m.-'ssts 
m  Asia  knfw  ab'^ut  it.  It  was  an  augury 
of  th.e  stiri  of  iiew  dav  mank-iid  liud  pr»v*d 
for  And  so  It  will  be  with  tht^se  statements 
from  Mos;';iw,  tho=e  ulmdst  unbelievably 
gc<-d  tldi:  ps 

Th.e  United  Stat.s  Great  Brlialn.  Russl.a 
and  China  s  gn  an  agreement  to  follow  this 
thnp  throufih  t(  pether  vmMl  the  enemy  1  as 
su'T' rd'^red  withniT  conditioris  And  upt>n 
the  wrerkage  which  the  Nazi  scourge  has 
left  uixin  tiie  face  of  Europe,  these  nilghiy 
powers  agiee.  shall  be  erected  a  general  in- 
ternatlonai  organization  for  malntsinlng 
peace  and  security.  And  all  peace-loving 
nations,  large  ^  r  small,  shall  be  adm.ttted  to 
th  it  International  peace  organization 

Tlu>  boaev  of  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many, a  fear  for  which  no  sensible  basis  ever 
really  existed.  Is  swept  away  like  mists  before 
the  sun,  fi  r  the  powers  agree  that  those  of 
them  at  war  with  a  common  enemy  (Ger- 
many) will  act  together  in  all  matters  re- 
latinr  to  the  surrender  and  disarmament  of 
that  enemy. 

All  the  problems  besetting  worried  minds 
are  not  solved  in  the  Moscow  document*. 
The  question  of  whether  Ruesla  will  help  u» 
acainst  Japan  Is  of  course  not  mentioned, 
since  Russia  Is  not  at  war  with  Japan  The 
question  of  Russian  borders  after  the  war  is 
left  untouched,  as  Is  the  question  of  English 
borders  and  United  States  borders. 

For  the  promises  which  It  brings  for 
ultimate  world  peace  the  Moscow  Conference. 
In  which  the  dominant  figures  were  CordeU 
Hull,  of  Tennessee;  Anthony  Eden,  of  Eng- 
land; and  'Vyacheslov  Molotov.  and.  In  the 
backeround.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  Winston 
Churchill,  and  Josef  Stalin,  may  well  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  moM  Im- 
portant ever  held. 

Its  flood  of  relief  and  Joy  to  enslaved 
Europe,  however,  will  not  await  hisUiry.  but 
Is  immediate  and  complete  Liberty  Is  as- 
sured all  thc'c  peoples  caught  in  the  Nazi 
tide  when  Hitler  swept  over  the  face  of 
Europe  like  a  thunderbolt  Even  Austria  is 
to  be  delivered  from  tlie  yoke  and  all  those 
nations  which  were  engulfed  after  Austria 
will  assuredly  know  their  day  of  freedom. 
This  Is  the  definite  premise  of  the  Moscow 
C-nference  and  wi'h  it  goes  a  surpiisinply 
libtra!  rroinise  of  the  freedoms  of  speech  aiid 
reliRiun  which  will  enable  the  small  natiei-S 
to  work  cut  their  own  destiny. 

Terrible  in  its  implication  is  the  Moscow 
statement  dealing  with  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Germans,  but  implacable  Justice  is 
the  kevnote  of  that  declaration.  The  crim- 
inals must  answer  before  the  bar  of  Justice, 
and  they  are  to  answer  in  the  countries 
which  they  have  so  ruthlesfly  mistreated. 
These  who  actually  committed  the  a'rocltles 
and  these  v.ho  consented  to  them  will  be 
made  to  pay. 

Upon  tlie  granting  of  an  armistice.  thes« 
war  criminals  shall  be  t.aken  Into  custody. 
Then,  the  Moscw  agreements  stipulate.  Al- 
lied armies  shall  watch  over  Uie  conquer<d 
countries,  using  their  military  strength  only 
to  see  that  there  Is  no  violation  by  the  con- 
quered peoples  of  armistice  terms.  This  la 
a  promise  that  Allied  armies  will  conduct 
themselves  in  peace  as  armies,  in  accordance 
with  the  humane  rules  of  mill'ary  oc<ui:a- 
tlon.  are  suppc<^ed  to  conduct  themielvis  m 
a  civilized  woild. 
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Order  l..f  -.i  ijrfii  rcstoied  In  Europe,  the 
Jnlernationa;  peace  organization,  openu.g  Its 
t'.'Xirs  to  all  men  of  gwxi  will,  shall  be  catab- 
l.-hpci  and  i>ut  into  force 
—  The  new  League  cf  N.^tion^  shall  be  based 
on  t.'ie  i'ri:;L;plf  of  the  sovprcigii  equ.ility  of 
all  pp.Trf-lovmg  st.Htes  "  and  tlie  use  of  the 
wor<l  •scveieign"  should  soothe  surh  United 
Slates  Sen.itors  ns  haw  been  sincerely  wrir- 
rled  on  that  score  and  may  cause  those  v.ho 
have  bren  insincerely  I'Mng  the  wtrd  "sov- 
ereiRn"  to  scurry  around  and  find  sxme  new 
b:\sis   r<.r  cbstructlonisin 

The  w:»r  is  yet  to  b»^  wxi'a  Tl.is  Moscnw 
Coiilerei.ee  hints  at  C(  mpleJe  phtr.s  for  the 
f'nal  cfirques'  if  Gfrin:iiiy  and  s.'^y*  that  the 
A!llP«.  i.rr  in  acreeinent  on  the  methods. 
There  Fh  ill  be  nu<ny  anguishing  days,  per- 
h.tps  beiii:c  the  Nazi  hierarchy  will  consent 
t  )    del.vt-r    themselves    to    tlie    tribunals    of 

JUSTIi  H 

Aii.e..  who  lo*t  tile  peace  once  before  are 
under  no  delusions  as  to  the  post-war  prob- 
lem»  wa;ih  will  arise.  Thev  know  from 
cruel  experience  th.ai  international  peace  or- 
Rani7..i.  ms  are  not  merely  wished  into  be- 
ing, but  mtist  be  Iou«ht  for.  But  the  mag- 
lutici-nt  accomplishment  at  Moscow  is  to 
certiiy  to  enslaved  men  that  the  liberators 
are  uniiMl.  and  that  they  will  go  on  together 
to  win  the  war  and  shall  remain  together 
to  win   th»^  peace 

M.iny  questions  may  be  still  unsettled,  and 
theie  will  not  be  lacking  critics  to  seek  out 
these  minor  flaws  and  to  parade  them  before 
public  ("piiiion 

Bin  the  only  real  worries  left  are  the  tasks 
still  facini?  us  beiore  the  hated  foe  is  beaten 
to  his  knees,  and  the  difficult  task  of  trans- 
lating into  reality  the  In.splring  ideal  of  a 
real  international  peace  organization  which 
has  been  stated  by  Hull.  Eden,  and  Molotov 

This  time  the  world  will  profit  by  its  errors 
(  f  the  past  25  years.  When  15  nations  gath- 
fred  ;;ulr  brmhtest  figures  aiound  the  table 
in  the  Hall  of  Clcck.s  in  Pari<  to  sign  the 
KelUwi^-Br'and  Pact  to  outlaw  war.  Ari.stide 
Briaiiit  li.id  a  foreboding  which  was  only  too 
abundnn'lv  a  pri  ph.ecy  He  said.  "Peace  ns 
procl. limed  Th.ii  ;.-<  well:  that  is  much:  but 
it  stil  remam.s  necessary  to  organize  it.  In 
the  solution  of  rilff.cuit'e.s  right  and  not 
might  nui  :  prev.iil  That  i^  to  be  the  work 
of  tomorrow   ' 

This  Time  we  may  dedicate  cur  peace  when 
and  indeed  if  we  win  it.  a.«  Biiand  dedicated 
that  fruitless  pact,  and  this  time  we  shall 
mean  it  As  theie  i-  not  one  of  the  nations 
representf'd  here  bn»  has  shed  the  blood  of 
her  children  in  the  battlefields.  I  propose 
that  w?  shoulil  dedicate  to  the  dead— to  all 
the  dead  — the  e\cut  which  we  are  going  to 
COKSicr.ite   toet't'^.  r   bv   our   sii;natu:e.s." 


The  Soldier.*'  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or   I!  IINOIS 

IN  Tl'F  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

\Vedr:^dr.u  N-.twitibcr  3  ilcQisla::vc  day 
nf  Mn"da;j   O.tobcr  25'.  19 i3 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recosd  an  editorial  en- 
titled -Tlie  Soldiers"  Vote,"  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  October  23.  1943. 

There  belnq  no  obj.^ction.  the  editorial 
w:'";  (  rderod  lO  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-s  to  Hows: 


THE    SOIOIEPS     VOTE 

The  bill  introduced  by  Senatur;^  Green  and 
LrcAs.  providing  for  the  taking  nt  soldiers' 
votes  In  Fedr-ra!  election's  is  Interesting  In 
that  it  would  sei  up  a  direct  Federal  electoral 
sy.stcni.  The  pre-rnt  act.  adopted  In  Scp- 
tfmbrr  1942  does  little  rni.ire  than  facilitate 
the  soldiers'  access  to  the  e.-:tabli.shed  Slate 
clector.il  machinery  and  has  proved  some- 
what Inadequate  The  Green-Lucas  bill 
wuUid  cre<iie  a  F^-deral  machinery  under  a 
Federal  war  ball;  t  conini:ssion.  cmpowt-red 
to  prcpaic  and  d-stribu'e  ballots  for  Presi- 
dential electors,  Sennt' r5,  ai.d  Representa- 
tive*, ar.d  to  rec.?ive  th^  vot  -  The  actual 
canv;'ss  (f  the  ret  irned  I'.allot.s  wnul^i  be  left 
to  the  State  officials,  but  the  States  would  be 
rcc.mred  to  count  and  rertiiy  the.sc  Federal 
ballets 

Som'thins;  of  .vh.it  this  might  imply  is 
sutirPsted  by  the  ;:r(ivision  which  forbids  the 
exaction  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  cf  vol- 
iiii;  The  same  pr  v^k  ii  occui.s  m  the  pres- 
ent ac':  It  scen^.s  not  to  have  ra.sed  any 
que-^tion  and  it  is  ind^'fd  difTicult  to  see  hrw 
the  foldier  vote  ?ould  be  taken  If  poll  tax 
and  similar  rcqui  ement.s  h:!d  to  fce  o^.s^rved. 
But  it  is  an  interesting  assertion  of  Fe-eral 
authority  over  S'atc  eUctoral  laws  Some 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  '■eeni  111-advi^ed 
It  sets  up  a  five- nan  comniis.slon  msteiid  cf 
the  u.sual  evenlv  riivioed  bipartisan  commis- 
sion, which  oui;h  to  wo  k  well  enough  in  so 
routnip  a  funct!'>n,  and  it  uees  loose  lan- 
guage which  n'.iglit  be  construed  as  author- 
i.ai'.g  the  cotniniar-ion  to  indulge  m  election- 
eer.ng  among  the  troops 

111  general,  honovei,  it  pro\;dcs  a  simple, 
diiect  system  foi  taking  the  soldier's  wishes 
m  regard  to  Presidential  and  conf^ressional 
candidates  with  a  minimum  of  technicalities 
or  flummery  Wi  learned  in  the  last  war  and 
after  how  de.-lrable  it  is  net  to  d:sfranchife 
the  fighting  nnni:  this  .sy.s'em  for  taking  h;s 
ballot  directly  under  the  Federal  auth  rity 
has  a  directness  and  ccnimon  sense  abi.ut  it 
that  might  be  sieges.r.e  even  In  peacetime. 


Secretary  Hull  and  the  Moscow 
Conference 


FXl  ENSIGN  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF   M\:\z 
IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wcci'i'^sdaij,  Nincmbcr  3  '  L'OL-^latirc  day 
of  Mondaii   Octobvr  25'.  1943 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.'-k  unanimous  const-nt  to  have  printed 
in  tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ar'icle 
by  Frank  R,  Kent,  and  a  portion  of  an 
address  delivered  by  mo.  both  dealm',' 
with  Secretary  Hull  and  the  Mo:scn\v 
Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  liie  matters 
referred  to  were  orderod  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  GRE.AT  G.^me  of  Politk  s 
(By  Fiank  R.  Kent) 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  seenis  a  verv  incn- 
siderate  man,  Indeed,  to  his  critics.  His 
habit  of  Ignoring  their  violent  attacks  and 
proving  them  wrong  by  deeds  without  words 
is  becoming  Increasingly  exasperating. 

The  whole  record  of  his  Moscow  mission  Is 
an  especially  offensive  example  of  the  Hull 
method  of  handling  his  detractors. 


Fur  example,  before  he  went  to  Russia  the 
left-wing  assa.lants  of  Mr.  Hull — who  abo 
can  be  identified  as  the  mc?t  vociferously  ar- 
ticulate of  those  who  insist  that  an  "irrepa- 
rable loss"  has  been  suffered  bv  the  Nation 
i!t  the  retirement  of  Sumner  Welles — asserted 
first  that  Mr.  Hull  could  net  go  to  the  Mos- 
cow Conference  becnu.se  he  was  afraid  to 
travel  by  air:  secijiid.  that  he  was  much  too 
old  to  make  the  trip:  thud,  that  he  was  too 
fr':b!e  and  in  too  brd  h-alth 

Ihen  it  was  declared  that  h»  is  piaclic.lly 
senile  and.  anyhow,  has  no  cctiception  of  for- 
eign policy  and  no  knovledge  of  foreign 
afTalrs.  Al-o.  th't  he  w-^s  bit*erlv  anti-Rur- 
sian  and  that  Premier  Stalin  was  bitterly 
anti-Hull  and  that,  under  the  circumstance'-, 
for  Mr  Htill  to  go  to  Moscow  wou'd  be  to 
in'^ult  the  Russians  and  insure  complete 
futility  for  the  conference  before  it  convened, 
Th-'  dreadful  allegation  was  also  made  that 
Mr   Hull  was  not  a  "true  liberal." 

CRinCS  WRONG  ON    ALL   COVNTS 

Tliese  were  the  counts  mac'e  atain^t  the 
Secretary  before  the  coiiference  took  shape 
Tins  is  how  he  rejiird  to  them: 

F.rst.  he  went  to  Mo  cow  by  air  and  deeply 
en  cved  the  trip,  second,  his  health  seemed  as 
cqua!  to  the  strain  as  that  if  any  other  mem- 
ber cf  the  delegation;  thlid,  £0  f.-:r  from  sccm- 
liT^  senile  and  without  any  knowledge  of  for- 
eign aflairs,  he  appears  to  have  impressed 
both  the  English  and  thr  RuE.<^l,.ns  al'ike  wi»h 
the  keennes  cf  his  mind,  the  soundness  cf 
his  Judgment,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge: that  so  far  from  being  unfriendly  to 
Rus'ia  and  Russia  tmfnendly  to  him,  he  was 
received  by  Mr  Stalm  as  a  real  frirnd  cf  Rus- 
sia and  ended  the  conference  w  »h  a  h'',h 
personal  regard  for  Mr  Sralm,  which  fr-in 
all    reports,    was    renproratcd 

As  to  the  results,  instead  of  beine  futile, 
th  >  conference  arref  merits,  as  levealed  in  the 
official  conununiquis  exceed  the  most  san- 
guine expertatmns  of  those  who  believe  r.ot 
only  that  fuM  victory  over  our  enemies  but 
the  hope  of  riv:l;zat'on.  nfer  their  defeat, 
hinges  upt  n  the  continued  and  sustained  un- 
derstaiidir.tr  and  rooperation.  in  peac  «■=  well 
as  In  war  nnionK  Russia  Great  Britain,  the 
United    States,    and    China 

There  of  couise  will  be  some  to  pick  flaws 
Rru  make  complaints,  but.  so  far,  none  of 
these  has  b-.en  worth  serious  consideration, 
and  the  overwhelming  belief  is  that  the 
a  reements  reached  constitute  a  gieat  con- 
structive step  forward:  that  the  confidence 
cf  each  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  good 
faith  and  g(>od  will  of  all  the  others  has 
been  strengthened:  that  the  end  of  the  war 
has  been  greatly  accelfiated.  ai-d  the  prcs- 
p-ect  for  Intelligent  and  effective  post-war 
cooperation  immensely  enhanced 

NO  MI.STAKES  OR  MISV VDER-STANDINGS 

When  the  separate  punts  of  the  Mus:ow 
agreement  are  surveyed,  it  i?  d.fficuli  to  seo 
how  much  more  could  have  be<  n  achieved. 
There  was  ample  opportunity  at  this  con- 
ference for  mistakes  aud  misunderstandings. 
They  were  all  neglected  No  mistekes  were 
made  and  no  misunderstandings  exist.  In- 
stead, the  former  mi^unde/standings  .stem 
la  gel-  cleared  up;  the  basic  essentials  'ave 
all  been  accepted,  the  cordiality  amcn.g  the 
three  nations  increased  and  general  esteem 
heightentd. 

It  does  seem  that  Mr.  Hull  has  treated  his 
cr'tics  pretty  shabbily  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the^  are  aggrieved  Senile?  Feeble? 
Funle?  He  just  has  imt  lived  up  to  those 
.sprcitication.s  I.icidentally.  they  were  the 
same  specifications  that,  until  recently,  the 
s.ur.e  people  used  to  describe  Mr  B.  M 
Baruch,  Senile  f<'eble,  futile  were  the  ad- 
jectives employed  In  his  case,  too  And  he 
did  not  live  up  to  them,  either.  Just  a  coup'e 
of  mean  old  men  who  won't  adnnt  u.^  ir 
cntiis  art^  right      It's  Jus*  tco  bad. 
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The  Moscow  CoriFERENCE 
(Portion  of  sp<-ech  of  Hon.  Ral;  h  O.  Bre-p.ster, 
of  Maine,  before  Acivertismg  Ci'ub  cf  Boston 
a;    luncheon    a      Hotel    S.atler,    Tuesday, 
November  2,  19431 

The  hopes  of  pci  pie  everywhere  for  a  peace 
that  shall  endure  find  vast  enccurngement  In 
the  mrssage  from  Morc^w 

Cordell  Hull  seems  d'^stmed  to  crown  his 
dis.  mpulshcd  c.reer  by  guiditv.:  America 
through  the  danrerous  waters  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy  to  a  new  vista  of  an  en- 
during peace. 

Without  disparagement  of  the  credit  due 
Bra.un.  Russia,  and  China  for  their  part  in 
this  prert  achievement.  America  mav  well  be 
protid  of  the  part  played  by  Cordell  Hull. 

Otit  of  the  unprecedented  difficulties  under 
which  for  some  time  he  has  been  compelled 
to  carry  on  the  trcmendotis  re.sponslbillties 
of  his  high  office  as  pilot  of  our  ship  of  state 
amid  all  the  storms  of  a  world-wide  con- 
flict involvine  so  many  nations.  Secretary 
Hull  has  emerged  with  far  greater  gains  than 
we  had  any  right  to  expect  in  America's 
creat  quest  for  a  peace  that  shall  last  beyond 
a  generation. 

Those  who  have  known  best  about  the  sit- 
uation have  realized  the  tremendous  handi- 
caps under  which  Mr  Hull  has  been  obliged 
to  carry  on  amid  all  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  of  alphabetical  agencies  mingling 
In  our  foreign  aflairs. 

Tlie  Senate  seems  likely  by  an  overwhelm- 
Inr:  vote  to  set  the  seal  of  their  approval  upon 
American  participation  in  the  keeping  of  the 
peace. 

Approval  nf  a  resolution  declaring  Senate 
endorsement  of  International  collaboration 
will  reflect  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
the  American  people. 

American  mothers  may  well  be  heartened 
by  the  news  from  Moscow. 

Tlie  Hull  victory  for  international  collab- 
oration assures  a  far  earlier  ending  of  the 
war  and  the  creation  of  a  world  order  that 
win  permit  our  sons  to  devote  their  abound- 
ing energies  to  the  building  of  a  better  world. 
The  Hull  Interview  pointing  out  the  vices 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty  indicates  his  aware- 
ness of  the  dangers  ahead  The  Hull  insist- 
ence in  this  day  of  triumph  upon  the  failure 
of  both  parties  in  recent  years  to  recognlz* 
the  realities  of  the  situation  is  heartening 
evidence  that  politics  in  his  opinion  ceases 
at  the  water's  edge. 

America  may  be  assured  that  in  this  next 
year  under  the  guidance  of  Cordell  Hull, 
American  foreign  policy  will  follow  American 
devotion  to  the  Ideal  of  a  placp  that  shall 
endure. 


Federal  Health  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  3  (legislative  day 
of  Monday   October  25),  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  series  of 
articles  by  me  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Post.  October  25  to  29,  inclusive,  explain- 
ing the  health  insurance  provisions  of 
the  social  security  bill  (S.  1161).  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Murray]  and  myself,  and  by  Mr. 
DitJGEU.  in  the  House.    The  articles  de- 


veloped out  of  an  exti^nsive  intei-view  by 
Mr.  Oliver  Pilat  of  the  New  York  Post, 
WashinRlon  Bureau. 

I  also  ask  to  have  printed  the  text  of 
my  statonient  dated  October  30.  on  cer- 
tain editorials  appearing  in  the  last  two 
issues  cf  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  A^.-ociaiion,  together  with  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  I  had  last 
June  wAh  the  Commit'. oe  of  Phy.sicians 
For  The  Improvement  Of  Medical  Care, 
comprising  many  leading  m-  mbers  of 
the  profession. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
wa.<5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  FIecord, 
as  follows: 

I 

Oru  PE.^crriME  Workers 
What  are  the  average  American  breadwin- 
ner and  the  average  American  soldier  think- 
ing about  chiefly  these  days.  In  connection 
with  the  pc6t-war  world? 

I  dont  have  to  guess;  I  know  they  are 
wondering  where  they  will  stand,  what  sort 
of  Jobs  will  be  open  to  them,  what  chance 
they  will  have  of  building  something  in 
peacetime  lUe.  They  are  worrying  less  about 
this  or  that  European  or  Asiatic  political  Is- 
sue than  over  what  will  be  their  own  per- 
sonal tncasure  of  post-war  security. 

How  do  I  know?  From  my  mall,  from  talks 
with  acquaintances  ranging  from  the  barber 
and  the  corner  grocer  to  the  man  who  sells 
me  newspapers  on  Eighty-sixth  Street  when 
I  am  in  New  York,  from  encounters  In  trains, 
hotels,  and  homes.  A  very  recent  Gallup  poll 
confirms  my  opinion. 

TREATIES  NOT  ENOUGH 

Most  people  agree  on  the  absolute  need  for 
International  collaboration,  backed  by  armed 
force,  to  keep  the  peace;  but  the  "man  In  the 
street."  as  well  as  the  man  In  uniform,  goes 
one  step  further.  He  knows  that  agreements 
and  armaments  alone  can't  bring  economic 
security:  they  simply  give  each  country  the 
freedom  to  Improve  internal  conditions. 

We  are  pretty  -well  agreed  these  days  that 
poor  economic  and  social  conditions  have 
been  a  major  factor  In  International  up- 
heavals. You  don't  stop  the  spread  of  Com- 
munist or  Fascist  Ideas  by  drawing  a  line 
on  a  map  or  licking  one  set  of  dictators. 

That's  why  1  am  concentrating  on  these 
economic  and  social  matters.  We  must  get 
down  to  brass  tacks.  We  have  had  too  many 
planning  groups  and  agencies  throughout  the 
country,  and  no  action  to  speak  of. 

WILL  riGHT  rOR  BECURITT   BILL 

The  war  effort  will  be  helped,  not  hindered, 
by  serious  work  now  on  some  of  the  post-war 
security  problems  which  weigh  so  heavily 
with  our  civilians  and  fighting  men  Because 
•I  know  this,  I  am  not  too  concerned  over  the 
barrage  of  criticism  raised  against  the  bill 
for  a  broader,  stronger  social  security  system, 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  MtnRHAT 
(Democrat  of  Montana)  and  myself  and  In 
the  House  by  Representative  Dingell  (Demo- 
crat of  Michigan). 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  bill  Include: 

A  C  percent  pay  roll  tax  on  both  employers 
and  employees  to  bring  social  security  bene- 
fits to  25.000,000  persons  not  now  covered  or 
protected,  including  returning  Bervlcemen. 

A  Nation-wide  system  of  employment  of- 
fices, to  help  civilians  and  returning  service- 
men find  Jobs  in  private  industry. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  INCLtJDED 

Insurance    against    wage    loss    when 


the 


worker  becomes  ill  or  permanently  disabled. 

Increased  old-age  benefits. 

A  uniform  national  unemployment  Insur- 
ance, with  Increased  benefits  and  broader 
coverage  than  under  48  different  State  laws. 


In.-urance  for  health  and  hospital  care. 

The  entire  plan  for  a  unified  s(xri:.l  Insur- 
ance syst-.m  has  wan  cnti.i.-fc.'nient  from  a  host 
of  liberal  and  labor  organl^-atu  ns  end  ap- 
proval in  every  recent  px^ViI  of  pu'olic  opinion. 
Introciucfd  l;;.st  June,  the  till  is  awaiting 
hearinrs  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
and  S. -;.:.:<'  Fmaiue  Coinmlttees. 

Curiously  enouch,  tlie  part  of  the  bill 
about  which  people  I  meet  are  mo.s^  k.-en.  Is 
the  one  drawing  the  greatest  fire  In  certain 
quarters.  Us  health  and  hospital  Instuano* 
provisions. 

PnOPACANtlA     FOES     WUST 

A  political  propaganda  commlitce,  mis- 
called the  National  Physicians'  Coniinitlee  For 
The  EAan:ilon  Of  Medical  Service,  hat  distrib- 
uted millions  of  pamphlets  calling  such  In- 
surance political  medicine.  totaiiiarKin  and 
un-Ainerl(.an.  Even  tiie  American  Ear  As- 
Sviciaticii  has  been  enlisted  in  u  litlor-wrii- 
Inp  campaign  against  It. 

While  many  doctors  and  laymen  are  for  the 
me^-sure.  seme  doctors  and  other  groups  are 
writing  me  unpleasant  letters,  and  a  tern 
friends  are  beginning  to  say: 

*  Oce,  Bob,  aren't  you  going  too  far  this 
time?" 

That's  always  the  way.  Every  deej.ly  need- 
ed social  measure  I've  advanced,  starting  with 
workmen's  compensation  In  New  York  back 
In   1913.   has  met   the  same  reception. 

How  mistaken  they  were  then!  I  was  • 
young  legislator  and  they  kept  after  me  all 
tUe  time.     They  said: 

'You  are  trying  to  transplant  European 
ideas  Into  the  United  States.  If  your  work- 
men's compensation  bill  passes,  we  will  all 
move  out  of  New  York  State." 

EXPERIENCE     PROVED    VALUE 

Some  of  my  friends  said:  "Gee,  Bob.  aren't 
you  going  too  far?" 

Well,  the  bill  passed,  and  they  never  moved. 
friends  or  foes.  A  few  years  after  that,  they 
would  have  fought  repeal,  because  expe- 
rience showed  It  was  a  fine  thing. 

It  was  the  same  with  unemployment  In- 
surance, railway  pensions.  Federal  unemploy- 
ment relief,  slum  clearance  and  public  hous- 
ing, the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain  collectively. 

I  suppose  I  made  a  lot  of  trouble  for  my- 
self. During  the  labor  act  episode,  I  wished 
more  than  once  I'd  stayed  on  the  bench. 

And  now  the  opponents  of  medical  insur- 
ance, which  the  people  want  and  need,  claim 
It  is  "un-American."  Do  you  suppose  any  of 
them  would  be  Interested  in  the  fact  that 
Congress  in  1798  adopted  a  marine  hospital 
service  for  American  seamen  which  was 
among  the  first  compulsory  health  insurance 
systems  in  the  world? 

n 
Health  Security  Ib  No  HAND-Otnr 

A  political  propaganda  committee,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago  and  plenty  ol  money 
to  spend,  has  distributed  millions  of  pam- 
phlet* throughout  the  country  declaring  In 
its  very  first  sentence: 

"Senate  bill  1161  (the  Wagner-Murray-Dm- 
gell  bill)  makes  provision  for  free  general 
medical,  special  medical,  laboratory  medical. 
and  hospitalization  benefits  for  more  than 
no  000,000  people  in  the  United  States." 

Except  for  that  word  "free,"  the  statonent 
Is  accurate.  But  the  Bervlces  are  not  free, 
or  a  Government  hand-out  In  any  aense; 
that's  the  whole  point. 

A    PAT-AS-TOU-CO    PLAH 

One-fourth  of  the  total  aoclal  InBurance 
contributions  by  employera  and  employeea 
under  the  bill  are  set  aside  for  medical 
and  hospital  care,  and  an  additional  1  per- 
cent of  pay  roU  Is  expected  to  coyer  weekly 
cash  sickness  benefits. 
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Actually,  the  health  Insur.u-.ce  plan  Is  a 
pay-as-y  .u-g.j  proposition.  Its  chid  Italures 
aie  as  lolkwh 

1.  The  ln.-.u:ed  employee  would  have  protrac- 
tion aeamst  w.icje  loss  in  time  of  illness,  get- 
tiii?  the  .«..inip  weekly  nmount  as  he  wuuld 
receive  if  ho  were  unemployed  because  there  Is 
BO  Job  fcr  I'.im 

2.  The  amount  of  weekly  benefit  would  in- 
creusc  accoiding  to  the  niimbT  of  dependents. 
Fcr  exampl.'.  among  tho5e  eurr.ini;  $30  a 
week,  a  si  igle  man  would  get  $10  50.  while 
a  married  man.  with  a  dfp.'nde:;t  wife  and 
twrt  or  m  ire  children,  wcu.d  receive  $24  a 
we<  k. 

The  wa.tiRT  per.nd  U  1  weik.  the  maximum 
duration  of  benefit  l*  26  weeks,  and  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  is  $30  a  v.eek.  In  uddit-.on,  mar- 
ried women  wc.rkers  would  be  entitled  to 
weekly  ber.efits  for  a  maximum  of  12  weeks' 
maternity  kave. 

PERMANENT  DISA3ILITT    BENCTITS 

3  If  a  worki  r  became  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  he  would  receive  a  reguuir 
monthly  retirement  benefit  for  life. 

4.  The  bill  rests  upon  free  Initiative  and 
private  medical  practice  as  it  ha.-^  been  de- 
veloping in  the  United  States.  Rejecting  any 
plan  of  "socialized"  or  State  medicine,  the 
measure  bring.s  doctor  and  patient  closer  to- 
gethiT  because  the  bills  are  paid  by  the  insur- 
ance fund. 

5.  The  insured  worker,  and  his  dependent 
Wife  and  children,  would  be  entitled  to  all 
needed  general  practitioners  services.  At 
the  doctor's  recommendation,  he  would  also 
receive  specialists',  consultant  and  laboratory 
eervices  (incli.d;ng  X-ray,  appliances,  and 
eyeglasses),  also  necessary  hospital  care. 

YOU   MAY   PICK   YOIR   DOCTOS 

6  Hospital  care  would  be  limited  to  30 
days  a  year,  with  a  possible  extension  to  90 
days  If  the  funds  are  large  enoUfjh. 

The  benefits  do  not  Include  dentistry, 
home  nursing,  private  haspitai  rooms,  or 
medicines  bought  In  drugstores,  on  prescrip- 
tion or  otherwise. 

The  bill  allows  any  doctor  or  any  hospital 
to  come  In  or  stay  out  of  the  Insurance  sys- 
tem, to  accept  or  reject  a  patient.  Each  dec- 
tor  could  have  private  as  well  as  insurance 
patients  and  engage  In  Individual  or  group 
practice.  The  Insurnl  person  would  make  his 
own  choice  of  doctor  and  hospital. 

Professional  aspects  of  the  program  would 
be  handled  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Ptibllc  Health  Service,  aided  by 
•  medical  and  hospital  advisory  council. 

ENJOYS  CKITICISM 

This  council  Idea  has  been  criticized  by 
some  on  the  theory  that  sooner  or  later  it 
wUl  be  packed  by  medical  reactionaries. 
Another  critic,  a  distinguished  science  edi- 
tor of  a  leading  metropolitan  newspaper, 
recently  criticized  the  entire  health-insur- 
ance plan  in  the  bill  because,  in  his  view,  it 
represented  "a  manifest  victory  for  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association" 

I  enjoy  a  measure  of  criticism  from  the 
left  as  well  as  from  the  right;  it  convinces 
me  my  own  course  is  moderate. 
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Health  Pl.\n  Would  Elimin.mz  F.'iTHER 
D»ArT 

The  United  States  would  not  have  been 
forced  to  draft  fathers  at  this  time,  had 
there  been  in  full  operation  a  comprehensive 
pre-war  national  health  program  to  take  care 
oi  the  remediable  defects  of  those  now  of 
fighting  age. 

It  was  because  Selective  Service  found  so 
many  IV-F"s  among  single  men  and  married 
confatbers  that  it  is  now  obliged  to  break 
up  »o  many  American  homes. 

Prom  one-quarter  to  one -third  or  more 
of  these  classified  IV-P,  It  is  estimated,  could 
have  been  made  fit  for  general  military  serv- 


ice by  proper  and  timely  care  and  treatment 
over  a  comparatively  bhort  period  of  time. 

FTTTT  PERCENT  REGISTRANTS  REJECTED 

These  painful  results  fmm  the  accumu- 
lated health  neglect  of  a  whole  population 
Indicate  why  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
ct-mprehfnsive  national  heol'h  legi^latit^n 
and  in  the  medical  Insur.ince  part  of  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dmgell  bill  to  tnlaree  and 
.'•trcnethen  our  national  -system  of  social  se- 
curity. 

From  November  1940  through  September 
1941  ."-ome  3.000.000  registraat.s  Wtre  exam- 
uud  by  local  selective-service  boards. 

Health  deiect.«  accounted  for  tlie  rejection 
for  general  military  service  of  about  half 
of  tho.«e  examined. 

The  chance  of  reclaiming  many  of  those 
rejfcted  It  health  defects  even  at  their  adult 
stage  of  I'.fe  was  so  clear  and  so  startling  that 
at  various  times  plans  for  remedial  treatment 
were  advanced  by  such  experts  rz — 

Col.  Samuel  J  Kiipeizky  chief  of  the  medi- 
cal division  of  the  New  'Vork  City  Selective 
Service 

The  Federal  Security  A.j<ncy's  Commission 
on  Physical  Rehabilitation,  "headed  by  Dr, 
George  Baehr.  of   New  York  City. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Heishcy,  iiead  of  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

S.SYS   EILL    I."    THE   .^NSWFR 

What's  become  of  all  the.se  plan.s''  Why 
haven't  they  been  carried  through  on  a 
broad.   Nation-wide   scale'' 

While  I'm  askmrt  questions,  let  nie  answer 
one  that  is  frequently  asl-:ed  inc:  Does  the 
Wagner-Murray-DiUgeil  bill  do  anything  con- 
crete for  returning  servlc 'men? 

It  does.  Broadly  speaking.  It  provides 
paid-up  benefit  rights  for  the  returning 
serviceman  and  his  family  for  a  full  yeai  after 
his  discharge  from  the  armed  foices.  tinder 
all  phases  of  the  enlarired  social-Insurance 
plan  It  also  protects  them  against  loss  of 
rights  under  existing  programs. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  assures  the  service- 
man that  he  will  not  fall  behind  in  any  civil- 
ian social-insurance  rights  to  which  other 
insured  workers  are.  or  may  become,  entitled. 

The  new  health-protectu  ^  beiiehts  under 
the  bill  for  returning  servicemen  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lifelong  use  of  veterans'  facilities 
assured  all   veterans  by   law. 


IV 


Illness  Robs  Unfted  States  of  Thoi"s.ands  of 
Planes  and  Tanks 

Two  million  or  more  workers  are  taken  off 
America's  production  lines  on  an  average 
day  because  of  temporary  illness. 

Think  what  that  means  in  time  of  peace! 
In  time  of  war  It  is  even  more  striking 

Tlie  absence  of  workers  in  the  United  States 
from  Jobs  because  of  sickness  i disabilities, 
of  less  than  6  months'  duration)  totals  an* 
annual  less  of  600,000.000  work  days.  This  is 
equivalent  in  production  to  29.000  heavy 
bombers,  or  144.000  fighter  planes,  or  375  000 
light  tanks,  or  725  destroyers,  or  86  battle- 
ships. 

rr  CAN  EE  PREVENTED 

For  every  man  or  woman  actually  unable 
to  repwrt  for  work  there  are  probably  at  least 
two  with  productive  powers  cut  as  much  as 
60  percent  by  illness. 

Adequate  care  could  prevent  at  least  one- 
third  of  this  entire  loss  of  working  time  and 
productive  eflQclency. 

Premature  deaths  are  another  drain  en  our 
productive  capacity,  since  thousands  of  lives 
are  lost  annually  which  might  have  been 
saved  by  prompt  and  adequate  care 

I  could  go  on  citing  figures  on  preventable 
illness  and  loss  of  life  among  mothers,  babies. 
and  school  children. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
agitating  for  a  keep-fit  program,  speak*  of 


"the  $10  000,000  COO  annual  tax  nobody  gets"— 
the  monetary  burden  which  physical  dis- 
ability lays  on  America's  vv.ir  effort  and  na- 
tional economy. 

Recall  some  of  those  figures  when  some- 
body argues  that  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  add  medical  and  hospital  incur- 
ance  to  it?  social  security  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  distribution  of  medical 
care  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  great  strides 
of  medical  science  in  the  United  States. 
When  the  wage  earner  gels  -iick,  staggering 
medical  bills  frequently  hit  the  family  at  the 
very  time  its  income  is  cut  off.  Debt  and  de- 
pendency is  r.n  all  twa  frequent  result. 

A  study  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion submitted  to  a  Senate  committee  in 
1939  conceded  that  all  families  with  incomes 
up  to  $3,000  a  year  needed  a  varying  measure 
of  economic  help  to  meet  illness  and  hospital 
costs.  On  the  basis  of  the  national  Income 
at  that  time,  this  included  90  percent  of  the 
pf.pulation.  and  fully  75  percent  of  those 
above  the  relief  level. 

Tills  problem  strikes  home  in  the  experi- 
ence of  most  American  f,'>milies.  The  com- 
mon sense  way  to  meet  it  is  to  help  the  work- 
ing population  pay-as-it-earns  for  all  needed 
medical  and  hospital  care,  under  a  national 
plan  geared  to  private  medical  practice  and 
combined  with  needed  preventive  and  public 
health  services. 


Security  Plan  Is  Best 

Every  time  I  have  lutrcdtirfd  a  new  piece 
of  cocial  legi.-lation.  the  cry  ha";  been  rui.^ed: 

"Why  not  let  private  e:Uerpri.se  do  the 
Job?" 

Back  in  1935.  when  I  sponsored  the  original 
social-security  bill,  the  same  argument  was 
made.  Tlie  fact  was  that  only  about  500  em- 
plcyers — chiefly  large  industrial  concerns — 
out  of  several  million  In  the  United  States, 
had  their  own  pension  plans.  Many  of  t'nose 
plans  were  weak,  and  they  offered  no  hope 
of    Natlon-widc   development. 

New  that  Senator  Murray  (Democrat, 
Montana)  and  I  in  the  Senate  and  Repre- 
sentative DiNGELL  (Democrat.  Michigan)  m 
the  House  have  introduced  bills  calling  for 
national  mf^dlcal  and  hospital  insurance  as 
part  of  a  wider  sccial-security  system,  we  are 
again  urged  to  let  private  industry  do  the 
Job  A  '•uggested  mouel  is  Kcnry  Kaiser's  plan 
fcr  medical  care 

FIGHTY-UVE    PERCFNT    LACK    MEDICAL    STAFF 

I  respect  ihs  liljeral  approach  and  fine  re- 
sults cf  th#  west  coast  shipbuilder  and  his 
medical  staff.  Similar  prepayment  grcup 
health  plans  hav'  been  operating  In  all  too 
few  plants  or  ccmmunities  m  the  United 
States 

But  let's  face  facts:  More  than  85  percent 
of  factory  workers  are  normally  employed  In 
small  plants  lacking  organized  medical  service 
staffs  of  any  kind 

Huw  could  the  Kaiser  plan  reach  domestic 
serv.mts.  whre-collar  people  In  trade,  and 
small  business,  farmers,  and  the  self-em- 
ployed? What  about  the  families  of  the 
workers?  And  what  happens  after  the  war, 
when  the  workers  in  plants,  large  or  small, 
change   their    Jobs   or   become   unemployed? 

Only  3  percent  of  Americans  have  insurance 
protection  for  medical  and  hospital  care,  by 
the  most  optimistic  estimate  I've  heard— 
and  even  that  figure  is  padded  with  all  kinds 
of  inadequate  coverage  under  private  In- 
surar.ce  companies  and  medical  Indemnity 
schemes 

national   insurance  BEST 

This  IS  no  issue  of  "Government  competi- 
tion with  industry  or  "interference  in 
medicine."  Health  protection  has  been  a 
major  concern  of  Government  since  Georg* 
Washington's  time. 
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N;,tional  medical  and  h  rpital  ir.jurance 
Is  the  most  eCectlve  and  practical  means  of 
briLgiug  together  the  test  eScrts  and  con- 
tributions of  labor,  industry,  and  the  pu'olic, 
the  mealcal  profession,  and  the  voluntary 
Bfeencies  find  hospitals. 

That's  the  whole  idea  of  serial  security  in 
a  Urmorr,LCy--to  provide  hi^h-quahty  pro- 
tection for  all  who  ccntribut.--.  at  the  U  west 
p>jss:ble  cost,  by  Nation-wide  cooperative 
mcPHs. 

Ttcre  are  twice  as  many  Vi'luniary  indus- 
trit'-l  pen.-i  jn  plans  today  as  ex  sted  when  F  d- 
erril  old-rjre  insurar.ce  becm.ie  law  Like- 
wise, in  he;  ith  rccurity,  there  would  be  am- 
ple seep-'  for  t)-.e  v  lur.tarv   aj'  nCiCt. 

Ev^ry  ins'ired  ptrson  would  be  free,  under 
the  mearuro.  to  select  the  voluntary  hospital 
of  ns  own  faith  or  pcrEuaslon.  Group  health 
anJ  hCK=piial  plans  would  doubtless  v.ish  to  do 
Their  full  par;  by  ofleim^  their  menil.ers  the  ] 
b..sic  rerviCfs  finiMiced  by  the  insurance  fund. 
Thry  could  pHo  otifr  sup:)iemvntary  pro- 
tection, as  their  m-^mhership  de.~;red.  So.ch 
administrative  arrani;cments  with  group 
p'f.ns  cotild  be  readily  worked  out  under  tlie 
bill. 

Some  d'X-tors  oppose  natio ml  health  In- 
su!. -.nee.  but  I  vifw  such  opp.jsition  In  per- 
spective Vvoikmens  ccnipens -tion.  really  a 
limited  form  of  health  insoianoe,  wa:-  bitierly 
fou'^ht  at  first;  today  four  out  of  five  New 
Y -rk  doctors  have  V(.lunti:r!ly  rcgl.  tercd  and 
qualified  for  practice  under  It. 

Statl:.ie;>i  on  Editohlals  in  Journal  or 

A.  M.  A. 
R'aC.  rs  who  have  followed  my  dally  articles 
on  health  insurance  in  this  week's  New  'i'erk 
P(  St  will  Judge  fcr  the::::.elves  the  blatant 
inaccuracy  of  the  Journals  ch;<rge  that  the 
bill  pi  I  poses  a  complete  revolution  of  medi- 
cal practice  In  the  United  States 

Over  10  years  aso  the  Journal  hurled  vir- 
tually the  same  cry — "socialism  and  commu- 
ni.sm;  Inciting  to  revolution" — at  the  rep.:;rt 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Costi;  ot  Medical 
Care.  Thi3  committee  s  study  had  been  niade 
and  the  report  prepared  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dr  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  past  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  a 
member  of  President  Hoover's  own  Cabinet. 
That  report,  be  it  noted,  did  not  even  co  so 
far  as  to  lecommcnd  compulsory  health  In- 
surance 

I  have  otten  expressed  my  lull  recoi;n  tion 
ol  Anuiica's  great  ad\ances  in  medical 
science  and  the  iHiportant  role  o:  thi'  nudi- 
cal  profession  m  those  advances  But  this 
IS  a  far  crv  from  the  attitude  of  -the  Journal 
m  denouncing  as  "revolutionary"  every  de- 
parture in.m  'be  status  quo.  or  as  "politi' al 
Imreaucracy"  f>very  improvement  broucht 
about  with  Government  aid.  t punsor.-hip.  or 
guidance.  As  an  example,  the  very  Issues  In 
which  these  editorials  appear,  contain  on 
other  pages  diseussions  of  the  importance  of 
Government  action  in  improving  maternity 
and  infancy  care  and  in  achieving  the  splen- 
did health  record  of  the  armed  forces 

The  great  strides  made  by  medical  science, 
cited  In  the  Journal,  have  themselves  m.ade 
high  quality  medical  care  more  expensive, 
to  the  point  where  It  Is  beyond  the  means 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  are  otherwise 
self -supporting  The  Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell  bill  leaves  medicine  to  the  doctors,  and 
It  leaves  hospital  administration  In  their 
present  capable  hands.  The  bill  is  simply 
addressed  to  economic  problems,  the  meLh- 
ods  and  the  means  of  paying  for  medical  and 
hospital  care  The  Issue  was  well  stated  Just 
the  other  day  by  the  distinguished  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Dr  Rappeleye.  who  said:  "The  close  re- 
lationships between  Income  and  sickness, 
both  as  cause  and  effect,  suggest  that  the 
problems  of  medical  care  cannot  be  divorced 
from  those   of  unemployment,  old   age,   in- 


come, llv.ng  cond.tions,  and  other  features 
of  social  fctcurity.  Fcr  large  elem.nts  of  so- 
ciety the  pi  I  blems  of  iUne.^s  can  be  met  only 
throu-;h-  collective  prov.s.ons  for  medical 
care  which  aim  to  disin'i-ute  the  costs  over 
a  large  group  of  the  popu.atlon  and  over  a 
lonp  period  of  time." 

The  sai.ie  e  cat  advances  in  medical  science 
which  I  have  mentioned  have  llivC-.v.se  given 
rise  to  snother  major  economic  problem — 
the  need  fcr  more  funds  to  e.-Cv^urace  ex- 
tens,  ve  m:d:cal  proressioual  education  and 
research,  la  the  picventicii.  care,  and  cure  of 
disease  and  disability.  Grants  to  nonprtfit 
institutions  for  such  wo:.h-'.>hi:e  puiooes 
can  be  ma  e  by  th.e  Surgeon  General,  under 
the  bill,  but  only  v  here  Toe  need  is  s^o  n, 
only  on  the  request  of  the  mstlttiMcn  itself, 
and'  only  vl.h  the  advice  cf  the  Menif-nl  nnd 
K'  pital  Advisory  Council 

Contrary  to  the  Journal's  charge,  thi.^  pre- 
vision irvoiVes  no  revolutlcnary  chances  or 
any  sh.itmg  of  pre-ent  c-jntrol  cf  m?dical 
education.  Public  fund-  are  alit:  dy  u-cd  to 
su'Pv-rt  many  of  tiie  leading  meo.c-.l  schools 
cf  this  country.  Certainly  no  s?as;b:c  pe:-on 
argues  that  "thi.*  has  led  to  fcu-enucr,itic 
control  or  hurt  the  pro^res"^  of  mrriical  edu- 
cation. It  is  only  fair  that  the  people,  who 
Would  ben?f:t  greatlv  from  improvements  m 
mcdcal  education  and  new  prozrf^ss  from 
medical  re.eaich.  shi>uld  be  Wiilii.g  to  i.fcfeu'U 
a  sm.all  fiactun  cf  !=oc.al  4j:i.irance  coatntju- 
tiors  to  the  support  cf  s.  ;;nd  aiui  n'^ed-_d 
professional  education  and  research  prcjects. 
That  is  the  only  aim  and  the  whole  effort 
of  this  part  of  the  bill. 

To  be  consistent,  the  Journal  would  also 
have  to  oppose  Federal  aid  as  recommended 
In  the  President's  mes.sage.  for  returning 
servicemen  who  wish  to  continue  or  extend 
their  mediCal  education  Is  that  the  A  M  A. 
policy  on  this  vital  issue? 

In  the  solution  of  all  the»e  ecoiinmi-  prob- 
lems, through  the  cooperation  of  all  con- 
cerned the  public  has  a  rl-ht  to  expect  of 
the  Journal  the  same  standards  of  scientific 
accuracy,  common  sense,  and  calm  appraisal 
as  it  exercises  so  admirably  on  professional 
issues  It  is  greatly  to  be  regr'~"tcd.  and 
hardly  in  the  In'erest  of  the  pubhc  and  the 
pr^fcs-ion,  that  thu,  attitude  of  tior  appiuisal 
Is  not  evinced  by  the  editorials  in  question. 
I  have  never  claimed  that  the  bill  is  per- 
fect; It  was  intri^duced  as  a  basis  for  study 
and  as  a  means  of  gtimulatine  bona  fide  pub- 
lic discussion.  Let  us  avcid  name  calling 
and  cet  on  with  the  Job.  The  goal  is  well 
worth  workiiig  for— a  healthier,  happier,  more 
productive   America 


Committee  of  Phystomns  for  the 
I:.:pro\ement  of  Medical  Care,  Inc., 

;>''-«    Hcvin.  Conn..  June  14.  1943 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner, 

United  States  Senate.  Waihtngton.  D  C. 
Dear  Senator  Wagner;  The  Committee  of 
Pliysicians  for  the  Improvement  i''  Medical 
Care  wishes  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
presentation  of  S.  1161,  the  Federal  Social 
Insurance  Contributions  Act.  The  medical 
features  of  the  bill  seem  to  the  commlitpe 
brofdiy  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  service.  Wl'h 
its  general  provisions  the  committee  is  In 
accord  It  reflects  evidence  of  long  and  care- 
ful study  of  the  subject.  It  provides  a 
fram.ewcik  and  a  basis  for  discussion  from 
which  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  a  program 
for  im.prcvcd  medical  and  health  care  of  the 
American  people  may  be  developed.  The 
committee  Is  especially  gratified  that  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  an  advisory  health 
council,  a  measure  that  It  has  consistently 
advocated. 

Tlie  medical  profession  should  accept  the 
challenge.  Its  members  have  the  expert 
knowledge  required  to  Implement  the  meas- 
ure. Th.ls  kn-^wledge  should  be  placed  un- 
reservedly at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature. 
The  committee  hopes  that  it  will  be  given 


an  opportunity  to  p.,rtictpftte  In  t/.e  dis- 
cuss icjns  of  the  bill  and  to  offer  its  advice  and 
suggestions. 

Saic  -i  y 

John  P  I  etess,  M  D  .  S  \^rtaTy. 

Unt-fd  S-atis  S  .:.tk. 
ir.is;itnrr.'o;i,  D.  C.  Jw.i    IV.   1:13. 
Dr   John  P.  P^Tr3s. 

Srcretary.  CummtUec  oj  Phi  .cans   for 

Of  /mprott'i..  "It  o/  ATtd  cal  Care,  Inc., 

S.'u-  liav^ii.  Co^n. 

Heah  Dr    Frrcas:  I   um  creatiy  pleased  to 

have  yctir  lettf r  e.'  Jur.e  14.  on  behalf  of  tie 

Committee   of  Phynciaiis   for   tlu    linpiove- 

m"nt  of  Medical  Cnre. 

\Vh' n  Sfiator  M  irray  and  I  li.tr.  duced 
the  bill  (8.  1161)  to  birrd  n  and  strengthen 
soei''.l  sorul'y  we  we  i-  wll  nwr.re  thnt  \ro- 
tcction  against  the  tests  of  med.c.tl  care  and 
assuranc*  cf  necps'ny  m- dical  6t:v..L's  are 
pmoift  the  most  important  needs  tec  r.g  the 
pe  p  e  of  the  Uni'rd  S'.at.s.  A';- >.  l:ora 
years  cf  s'.udy  in  the  piegrt's  cf  national 
hea'th.  we  rojilized  that  th?  FUb.ect  baa 
m.any  complexitie.*  It  U.  thcreiore,  espe- 
cl'.liy  gratifving  to  have  this  letter  of  com- 
n.e.i/dauon  from  a  commlUec  wh  ch  m- 
clvides  so  many  phvs  ciuiis  who  i.ie  d'.i- 
tiL'U'-hed  fur  their  piofosslonal  attainments 
p.nd  their  Interests  in  the  improve  meat  of 
intdlcal  seivice 

So  long  as  we  are  v^uikii.g  on  sou-^d  prinrl- 

[    pies,  we  can  be  confident  of  d  Vjbing  sound 

1    details   and    of    prouucmg   a   p'lan    thi't    Hi'M 

\    contribute    to    the    public    welfare      Tras    la 

I    especially   true    becrtuse   through    this   social 

Insurai.ie  plan,  we  intend  to  lc:t.-r  freed-  m 

I    of  medical  practice  and  p.irticlp  ition  by  the 

p'ofession:    to  satrguard  the  quality  of  care. 

!    ccxirdlnate    the    services,    e!icoura::e    preven- 

tl'-n   of  dKsease   and   disability,   aid   aid   the 

continued    advancement    of    eduction    and 

research 

I  hope  the  Comiaittee  of  Physicians  for 
the  Imorovpiiitnt  ol  M'd  cal  Care  will  con- 
tinue Its  study  of  the  bill,  will  keep  us  in- 
formed of  the  result':  ol  such  study,  and 
will  l>c  prepr.red  to  I'artlctpcte  wh.en  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  are  arranged  by  the  com- 
mittees of  C.  ngiess  to  which  the  bill  has 
been  leferrtd. 

You  declare  that  the  medical  profession 
should  accept  the  challenge  cJ  the  bill,  plac- 
ing th'ir  special  knowledge  at  the  ditp  jsal 
rf  Ccngress.  Your  committee  has  aready  ac- 
cepted that  challenge  We  are  confiduit 
that  all  phylclans,  mfdlral,  and  hospital 
ercmizations,  and  other  intere«ied  groups 
will  Ukewu-c  study  the  bill  carefully  a:  d 
make  available  to  us  In  Congress  their  beat 
Constructive  adv.ee  tov.ard  impuving  the 
proposals  for  medical  services  and  for  Insur- 
ance i. gainst  medical  costs  which  are  In- 
cluded in  the  bill 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBEET  F     WAGNEK. 


The  Russell  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  sotrrH  ca«oli«a 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  3  ^legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Ru.ssell  Report,''  appearing  In  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  November  1, 1943, 
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and  comr.if  nrinn:  in  \rry  favorable  terms 
on  the  si.3.'.°ment  recently  made  in  the 
S  naif  by  ;■■>  •  di' I  r.';u;:  lird  S  nator  from 
C  "iigia   I  Mr.  RussEiLi. 

Tnore  bt:;ig  no  obj.-ction.  the  cditciial 
wt.s  ordered  to  bo  prni.  d  in  the  Rec?pd, 
a;.  toMow.'  . 

A  rradtnt*  cl  ihe  ttxt  ol  V..e  report  fil^d 
Wi  n  the  £i...;c  b'  Ec.iatcr  Kvar-r .:..  >.: 
Ce'"!;la.  who  S:e  ;d?d  the  fp:ci'-l  s'naior'.jl 
cimmittCt-  tttiirh  re  cntly  toired  tlie  h.^ttle 
fronts,  shoulJ  cjnvinip  anyone  that  the 
stri  e7ient  is  neither  anil-Erii;3h  ror  cal' u- 
Ifittd  to  dilve  a  we'lgc  bctv.-een  any  cf  th  • 
Un  tod  S-'t  c-  = 

Wiien  the  ccmniittcc  fl:;t  ro*.u;n':d  to 
Wa  I'inMon  r..-.  me.-.h;i5  reported  verl:a".ly 
to  ih"  S?r.at"  la  extMutiv  .s?f;lon.  And  ps 
Is  often  th<'  case  with  t'lc-^e  exfc\iti\e  ^.s- 
sKj.-i*.  a  pet t. on  at  \'hp.t  wis  sr^ld  was  per- 
mitted to  "le-ik  cui  "  Uiiloitunately.  hnw- 
ever,  these  ds-lostres  in  th.'  ma;n  were  ccn- 
fln">r!  to  portions  r.f  the  r -port  whirh.  when 
pv'b'i-hed  out  ol  their  cin:tpxt.  pave  th*"  Im- 
p^e  «.ion  that  th.e  v  hrl  -  s'at?n:'.cnt  was  a 
hn  -h  li-.d:rtin"nt  cf  the  B.i: >h  and  a  ome- 
whi't  stve:e  rriricsm  o'  ip.e  Ri";.-!  nns 

A.tual'y,  the  '.vhcie  report.  wh:ch  v  a;,  pub- 
I'^hed  In  ye-icrdnys  Star.  afTnrd.-?  no  bJSis 
Ic  t.nv  such  hiterpret.itions.  It  is  not  ai.tl 
iinvihlnp  On  the  contrr-ry.  it  Is  vu  txc-.p- 
tlcn.iUy  weH-rounded,  restr.imcd.  and  mt-l- 
llrent  eo'nment  on  the  c  nuhict  of  the  war 
friltn  the  AiTiorlcan  point  of  view.  S^rh 
cr.tiCnl  statenu-nt.'-  ?•=  I',  contains,  when  reud 
lic.rnst  the  back  round  cf  the  full  rrp:,rt. 
are  i-f  the  f,  pe  of  fair  co.iimcnt  which,  in- 
stead of  givr.'.i  rise  to  re^e.itment.  f.ctu:'.:iy 
ccpFiitute  tlie  best  appro  rh  to  n  genuinely 
I'Oi'.d  and  in.'-tin;;  relnt  on.^h.ip  amon.;  the  Al- 
lied partners  Certnlnly.  If  this  relaMnn-^hip 
cannot  witrstnnd  heirs*  and  temperate  cnt- 
in.  .n  cf  detail.--  there  ..s  little  hope  for  the 
lurur.^ 

It  tiie  text  -.f  this  lepori  had  been  available 
at  the  time  of  the  executive  Senate  session, 
It  IS  extic'.Tiely  unllliely  thit  there  would  have 
bc-n  any  bad  feeling  anywhere  It  was  not 
available,  hcwvver.  ancJ  In  consequerice  a 
strtt.n  on  Aiv  lo-Anif;  ;cnn  relaunn.s  wi-s  prr- 
mli'ed  to  develop  Yet  ihis  unfortunate  ex- 
perience can.  !}•*  i:s?fiil  If  it  5°rv?p  to  un;!cr- 
-TC-e  the  in-'dvlsibility  cf  f.umln^  ccnclu- 
siuMs  on  the  basis  of  im  oniplet'  Information 
Tills,  to  be  sure,  is  a  human  failinc.  but  it  is 
ciri'ble  of  working  a  Rreut  deal  of  h;.rm  and 
should  be  vl  il:<ntly  £;uarded  ai.ainst. 


Rehabi!it?Hon    of    America's    Phys:cal!y 
Handicapped  Citizens 

EXTENSION  OF  RE-MARICS 
or 

!:o^^  ALf.XAri.OER  whey 

OF    WISTONSlN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.'\TES 

\V:\i'ti\^dr.:,   A'.-:;'  -'OCT  3  ikois'ai.vc  da'j 
of  M'y.dc:.'   October  25<.  1913 

PIr.  WILFY.  Mr.  President,  it  has  le- 
cer.iiy  ccnio  to  my  a;tenticn  that  the 
sen. or  Sciiatcr  from  P.'nn'?ylvan:a  [Mr. 
D/iMsI.  ncidrr.ssed  the  annual  convon- 
ticn  of  thi-  A><cci?v.on  of  Limb  Manu- 
fac.urers  vi  America  at  the  Eii:more 
Hotel  in  New  York  Ciiv  on  Octcocr  6 
1943. 

The  addres.s  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Penns.',  h  ania.  who  served  a.s  Secre- 
ta.j   of  La'vjr   undtr  three  Presidents, 


dealt  with  tlie  problem  of  the  rehabili- 
tation cf  America's  physically  handi- 
capped citir.en.. — a  prcbiiui  to  which  the 
ticnalor.  bo.h  as  chauman  of  the  Fcd- 
ei-ai  Board  of  Vocational  Fclucation  and 
as  Senator  cf  the  Stale  of  Fennjylvania. 
hss  dt'vcicd  n:oic  than  20  years  of  his 
lix'e. 

pir.  Fre-sident,  I  believe  that  this  prob- 
lem of  leh'ibiUtation  is  one  v- hich  will 
c'.himand  the  -ncreasine  a'teniicn  of  the 
Anier'c.in  people,  and  1  leel  tiial  the  re- 
marks of  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  prove  cf  consi';'erab!e  in- 
te'esL  to  th'ese  who  are  concerned  with 
this  p.oblfm. 

I  llicrcfoic  ask  unanimous  crn.'>ent 
thut  Ih.e  address  which  ih?  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  delivered  at  liiai  conven- 
tion and  certain  introductory  remarks 
by  M".  M  Cart'.-'.y  Hanger.  pa>l  president 
of  A.  L.  M.  A.,  and  president,  J.  E.  Han- 
ger, Inc  ,  and  a  respon.-e  by  M;.  Ches- 
ter C.  Haddan.  president.  A.  L.  M.  A., 
be  prinrrd  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
OKD,  toi-ether  wth  a  r(  solution.  beai.uT 
upon  the  problem  of  the  physically 
handlcapnpd.  which  was  adopted  by  the 
assembl<^d  convention. 

There  beini:  no  objection,  the  matters 
we  e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECcno. 
as  follows; 

INTRODUCTION  OF  IIO.N  JA.MES  J  DA'.IS.  UNITED 
ST\T»S  SENATOR  FROM  PFNN.SYL  V^NI.X.  BY 
M  CARTHT  H«NCER.  PAST  PRESIDENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION   OF    LI.MB    MANUFACTUT»rRS   OF    AMERICA 

Mr  President,  feUow  members,  and  ?ue.-ts, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Oanquet  of  the  Metro- 
p<!l.fan  New  York  Council  of  the  ALMA., 
attended  by  the  national  cfficers  cf  the  as- 
scciat.on  and  a  ren-e.stn?  r.ve  gathering  of 
m.inufncture:s  of  pro.'^thetic  appl*aaces 
throuehout  the  United  State.s  and  Can.Tda.  it 
is  my  nrivileij;?  to  intr.duce  to  you  tonight 
cur  h  inured  tuest  wh-i  will  speak  to  us  on 
a  subject  cl^'se  to  hl^^  he.irt  and  th"  hearts  of 
all  of  us     h-lpir^  others  r  >  help  themselves. 

For  yei.r.-  I  ha-.c  admred  his  work  Tor  the 
ndva.'.cement  nf  minklnd  ai.d  the  ro'^d  of  our 
Nation  His  aim  h.is  always  been  service  to 
h:s  fellow  in.m.  He  is  still  helping  to  guide 
the  fh'p  of  S-ate  on  th.-  ne.hi  oian/e  He  is 
devoted  to  iri;c  Americanism  and  to  the  re- 
cently for'TO.iT.'n  princ.plei  ol  iree  entciprise 
V. h-ch  rre  re<po:-.-itale  for  cur  growth  from  a 
handful  of  stattrrcd  colonies  to  the  greatest 
N.t:<  11 — ecrr:omic  and  p(.litical — In  the 
v.-.'ild  t'-d.y 

He  has  preached  and  practiced  the  doctrine 
cf  lo'low.'^hip  eiKl  fraterni'v.  lie  was  almost 
solely  resi:  .nsibic  fi  r  the  founding  and 
[■rowth  of  th.at  great  fiater'nl  i  r 'an-jatiou 
the  Loynl  Order  of  the  Mj  ve.  In  1907  he  be- 
came d, rector  general  of  this  splend.d 
fra.ernity.  Ke  tLikes  pr.de  In  havmg  con- 
t'.nuGU.'ly  held  th.it  c.Tire  fr.-m  that  day  to 
th  -. 

He  Is  a  man  of  r.'re  chTm  and  winning 
rciicnalUy.  yet  forceliU  and  oui'^pckcn  wlien 
hs  t:.l:es  up  the  cudgel  to  battle  for  the  good 
of  humunity  -a  role  he  has  ccnsstsntly  and 
succ:s;..'uUy  fl'.lcd  His  zeal  for  the  common 
man  we.3  no  doubt  born  as  he  la.idcJ  on  our 
rhorcs  an  immigrant  bey.  inspired  by  his 
faith  and  pride  in  a  dem  cracy  which  offered 
cq-.ia!   cn;.ortur.:t'es  to  all. 

l.!aay  hcncrs  have  crme  to  him.  De$tie€3 
have  b:en  be-',  v.ed  upon  hun  by  Icaoing 
universe ics  He  h^.s  served  In  the  Cabinets 
cf  Three  President';  as  Secreta!7  of  Labor  and 
D.rectcr  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  For 
three  terms  he  has  represented  one  of  the 
re:i!!y  gie:>t  Ccmmcnwealihs  cf  the  Nation  in 
tli9  Senate  of  the  United  S.ntes. 

Yet  with  ell  his  lienors  and  acccn-.pish- 
ments   he  remains  a  simple   man.     H;  has 


never  lost  contact  with  the  plain  people.  It 
Is  sli^niflcant  that  from  his  present  emi- 
nence in  State  and  Nation,  he  is  sti'l  pmud 
to  own  the  title  he  acquired  as  a  Ir  d  in  the 
steel  mills.  "Jim  the  Pt^ddlcr." 

It  Is  a  very  genuine  pleasure  to  present  to 
you.  ladles  and  gentlem?n.  my  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Hcn- 
crable  James  J.  D^v^s 

ADDF.IES  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JAJ.tLS   J.   D.WIS, 
07    r-CNNSYLVANTA 

Mr.  Toa~tmr.st.r,  ?.Ir.  Frcjident.  ladirs,  and 
gentlemen.  I  very  much  appriciate  the  kind 
renuriis  of  my  long-time  friend,  Mr.  -Mc- 
Carthy Hanger,  who  lias  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  bi.blness  executives 
in  my  home  State,  'he  C'onininnv,-calth  ( f 
Pennsylvania. 

1  e.m  more  than  pie  ited  at  this  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  you  at  this,  the  annual 
convention  of  th,  As.-oclatlon  of  Limb  Maiiu- 
factureis  of  America,  and  to  di.scus.s  with  you 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  pressing  prob- 
lems of  our  time— the  rehabilitation  of  Amer- 
ica's physically  handlcap;.ed  citircns. 

Y'ou,  whose  life's  work  has  been  devoted  to 
reclaiming  the  maimed  and  to  giving  mj- 
billty  end  streni^th  to  the  stricken,  are  well 
aware  uf  the  tremendou..  scope  and  natute  of 
thi.s  problem.  And  ycu  aie  likewise  well 
av.'ore,  I  presume,  of  the  uncoordinated,  in- 
conclusive, and  inciTiclent  manner  In  which 
this  problem  Ls  nr  w  being  hai.dk d. 

Today  the  United  Stateff  is  confionted  with 
the  m.:st  seri(.ns  manpower  shortage  in  ail 
Us  history.  The  type  of  war  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged  requires  vast  numbers  oi  men  — 
not  only  for  the  arm"d  forces  but  for  thtjse 
numerous  other  activities  which  arc  nece.s- 
sary  to  su;-tain  and  strcngrhe.i  our  fortes  on 
the  fighting  fronts. 

Everywhere  throuyh<'Ut  the  Nation,  man- 
power Is  at  a  premium.  Y(  t  in  the  midst 
of  this  unprecedented  demand,  thne  re- 
mains within  this  Nation  a  hoi;e  iiservtur 
of  manp-iwer  wh.ch  is  virtiiall;,-  ur,T:u;p:d, 

I  speak  now  ol  more  than  23.000.000  phys- 
ically handicapped  American  citizens — the 
vast  majority  of  win  m  are  now  beinj;  denied 
the  right  to  play  that  lull  and  vital  role  of 
which  they  vouid  be  caijable — if  only  their 
Government  would  cxtcnri  the  hand  of  .-inceiL- 
and  friendly  cooperation 

Up  to  the  present  time.  noiAMhitanding 
the  prave  asp;ct  cf  the  emergency  which  we 
now  face,  this  Government  has  failed  to  conie 
forward  with  any  sound,  ccoidinated,  or 
effective  plan  to  rehabilitate  these  million.? 
of  physicaUy  handicapped  people  and  to  re- 
store them  once  again  to  the  s'afus  of  self- 
sufBclent  and  productive  American  citizen.-. 

Our  present  efforts  alont;  thc^e  lines  are 
indicative  of  the  unccordmated  zc-'-l  and  the 
unproductive  waste  of  Federal  cdir.inistra- 
tlon.  At  the  present  time,  such  erurts  :ls 
tS^ur  Government  is  making  to  cope  with  this 
grave  and  serious  problem  are  being  under- 
taken by  17  ditlerent  Federal  agencies  —each 
with  an  Ul-defltied  authority-each  wUh  a 
comparable  degree  of  independence— and 
each  without  benefit  of  any*  over-all  coor- 
dinating policy  or  procedure. 

A  situation  such  as  I  hove  just  described 
to  you  wou'd  be  v.ithout  any  d.  fense  or  jus- 
tification, even  in  peacetin-.e.  But  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  such  conditions  as  theie 
in  an  hour  of  nitlonal  crisis  represents  aa 
unwarranted  and  ominous  thre.it  to  the  very 
security  of  this  Nation. 

A  thcrotigh  arl  c:?reful  review  of  present 
conditions  has  convinced  me  that  the  only 
way  in  vhlch  we  can  cope  with  this  problem 
effectively  is  through  the  establishment  cf  a 
dcflnlte.  Nation-wide  rehabiH'.iiion  program 
which  will  be  placed  under  the  complete  su- 
pervision and  control  of  a  single  administra- 
tive agency.  \ 

In  accordance  with  these  conclusions,  I  le- 
cently  introduced  into  the  Uailed  States  Sen- 
ate, Senate  Jcmt  Re.iolutiou  43,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  "'DiVliio:;  for 
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the  Physically  Handicapped  Within  the 
United  Stales  Employment  Service."  This 
measure  was  developed  alier  close  consulta-  ; 
tlon  with  a  number  of  outstanding  Naders 
in  tills  particular  field.  One  of  those  men, 
Paul  A  Stj-achan.  president  of  the  An.encau  | 
Federation  of  Physically  Handicapped,  is  heie 
wlih  us  tonight,  and  he  is  actively  pressing 
for  the  early  enactment  of  tins  bill. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  this  problem  of 
rehabilitation  which  have  ntvcr  been  properly 
approiachod  in  tins  country: 

1.  The  first  of  these  centers  around  the 
matter  of  registration  and  statistic?.  < 

My  vears  of  experience  as  Secretary  of  Labor    ' 
and  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vcca-    : 
tlonal  Education   convinced   me   that   before    | 
we  could  even  begin  to  do  an  effeeiive  Job  in 
this  field,  "we  must  compile  a  full  and  com-    j 
plete    registration    of    all    the    handicapped 
But  more  than  that,  we  must  establish  a  con- 
tinuous and  accessible  mean^  of  contact  be- 
tween the  handicapped  and  the  Government. 

Both  of  these  essential  features  are  com- 
pletely lacking  In  our  present  rehabilitation 
efforts.  I  am  convinced  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  no  definite  information  about,  or 
contact  with,  more  than  half  of  its  handi- 
capped citizens. 

Since  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice will,  in  all  probability,  be  a  continuing 
agency,  and  since  its  branch  offices  are  to  be 
found'  in  every  stction  of  the  country,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  most  effective  results  of  any 
ci  ntemplated  registration  program  could  be 
achieved  through  the  facilities  of  the  more 
thr-n  1.600  local  offices  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

2.  The  matters  of  medical  care,  training, 
and  placement  with  respect  to  the  physically 
handicapped  have  never  been  properly  co- 
ordinated or  systematized  in  the  United 
States. 

■With  the  establishment  of  the  division  for 
the  physically  ha-ndicapped  which  I  recom- 
mend, each  case  can  be  properly  and  indi- 
vidually treated  with,  on  the  basis  of  the 
material  compiled  during  the  course  of  the 
previously  mentioned  registration. 

This  would  be  a  continuing  and  a  coordi- 
nated process,  under  which  all  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  the  complete  rehabilitation  cf  any 
Individual,  could  be  carried  cut  fully  and 
logically  within  one  creanization. 

3.  The  employment  of  skilled  and  properly 
qualified  experts  to  carry  out  the  various 
aspects  of  such  a  prot;rar.i 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  high-type  per- 
sonnel which  ran  le  found  In  the  various 
levels  of  cur  Federal  service,  there  still  re- 
mains a  grave  need  for  the  employnient  in 
this  area,  of  trained  men  who  understand 
the  psychological  and  practical  physical 
problems  which  beset  the  handicapped. 

If  such  a  staff  as  this  could  be  developed. 
It  would  represent  a  tremciidou.s  step  for- 
ward In  the  entire  field  of  reliatalli*atlon. 

4.  The  development  of  reciprocal  relations 
with  those  aeencies  and  Indus' ries  which 
are  In  a  pcsiticn  to  g.ve  employment  to 
qualified  physically  handicapped  individuals. 

Needless  to  say.  private  iiuiuhtry  has  dene 
much  more  effective  work  in  properly  utiliz- 
ing the  skills  cf  the  handicapped  than  has 
the  Government.  Y'our  own  industry,  which 
employs  so  many  handicapped  workers,  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  what  private  In- 
dustry has  done  in  this  area. 

The  maintenance  of  effective  relations 
with  these  principal  users  of  manpower 
would  go  far  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
sound  system  of  placement  for  qualified 
handicapped  workers.  And  it  would  also 
pre  ve  most  Ir.^trumental  in  gaining  con- 
tinued and  valuable  Information  ns  to  what 
types  of  training  would  yield  the  best  and 
quickest  results  for  the  handicapped  worker. 

This,  then,  is  the  essence  cf  the  program 
which  I  should  like  to  see  put  in-.o  effect  by 
this  Gcvernmcnt  to  fully  and  properly  meet 


the  man' fold  problems  of  America's  physically    ' 
handicapped  citizens. 

My    contacts    with    these    less    fortunate 
people   hav^   taught   that    they   resent   reluf 
and    charity,    regardless    of    the    title    under 
which     they     are     presented.     What     these 
people  want  is  the  opportunity  to  become  m-    i 
dependent  and  self-sufficient  American  citi- 
zens.   They  want  the  rignt  to  work,  to  e.irn    ■ 
tiieir   own    way,   ai.d   to   manage   their   own    , 
affairs. 

This  Government  If  if  be  a  truly  respon- 
sible and  representative  government,  must 
inev.lably  come  to  recogn.ze  tlie  fact  that 
some  such  j  an  as  I  have  outlined  here  must 
be  adopted  and  put  in  motion. 

Every     year,    aside    from    war    casualties.    [ 
more  than  700.000  Am.erican  men  are  being 
cast  upon  the  human  scrap  pile,  larijcly  be- 
cause  we   have   not    taken   any  constructive 
steps  looking  toward  the  effective  rehabilita-    i 
lion   of   those  who  have   been  partially  dls-    1 
abled  through  accidents  and  Illness. 

How    long    will    this    profligate    waste    of    ' 
American    manpower    continue?      How    long 
will    the    physically    handicapped    citizen    of 
America   be  denied   by   his  Government   the 
right  to  take  his  full  and  productive  place    ! 
in  American  economic  and  political  life?  ' 

It  is  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  our  so- 
ciety that  America  find  useful  and  produc-    ! 
five  work  for  all  its  citizens.     It  1b  to   the 
ultimate  advantage  of  our  society  that  Amer- 
ica take  definite  and  sincere  action  to  achieve    ; 
these  necessary  and  vital  ends  without  delay. 

Knowing  the  members  of  your  association,  ' 
knowing  your  deep  sincerity  of  Interest  in 
this  problem.  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
Join  forces  with  me  and  those  many  millions 
of  other  Am.erican  citizens  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  reclaiming  the  physically  handi- 
capped citizens  of  America — and  in  building 
up  a  more  productive  and  a  more  progres- 
sive order  of  living  not  only  for  the  handi- 
capped but  for  all  America  as  well. 

RESPONSE  BT  CHESTER  C.  HADDAN.  PRESIDENT. 
ASSOCIATION  or  LIMB  M  ANUEACTXJRERS  OF 
AMERICA.  INC  .  TO  AN  ADDRESS  BT  SENATOR 
JAMES  J.  DAVIS.  OF  PENNSTI.VANIA.  AT  THE 
REGIONAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  AT 
THE  HOTEL  BILTMORE.  NEW  TORK  CTTT,  OCTO- 
BER   6,    1'j4  3 

Senator  Davis.  It  is  my  prhi'iege  to  thank 
you,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Limb 
Manufacturers  of  America,  for  the  splendid 
addre.ss  you  have  just  given  us. 

We  are  particularly  grateful  to  you,  be- 
cause we  know  Just  how  busy  you  are  in 
Washington;  we  know  of  the  tremendous 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  your  shoulders 
as  a  United  States  Senator;  we  know  that 
you  would  not  have  taken  time  away  from 
your  important  duties  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tol were  it  not  for  the  fact  tliat  you,  too. 
rccocnize  that  those  of  us  wiio  are  engaged 
In  this  important  business  of  supplying  ini.-s- 
Ing  parts  of  the  human  body  with  artificial 
substitutes  are  b.  mg  called  upon  to  play  an 
Increasingly  imi^ortant  role  in  the  war  effort. 
I  aci-ure  you.  Senator,  that  it  Is  our  deter- 
mined purpose  to  play  whatever  role  of  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  play  in  this  great  drama  to  the  very 
best  of  our  ability. 

I  also  assure  you  that  the  members  of  this 
'    great  humanitarian  Industry  have  met  and 
i    Will  meet  every  demand  that  may  be  made 
ujKin  them,  provided  they  are  given  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  and  are  afforded  proper  cojp- 
eraiion  by  our  Government, 
i        It  Is  a  well-known  fact.  Senator,  that  the 
United  States  leads  all  the  world  in  the  makt 
I    ing  of  fine  artificial  ilm.bs  and  orthopedic  ap- 
!    pUances.     It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  hun- 
I    dreds   of   thousands   of    persons    in   America 
'    are  today  employed  In  every  vocation  known 
in  our  great   Nation,  who  have  lost  one  or 
more  of  their  limbs,  yet  are  able,  with  the 
I    aid  of  the  ingenious  product*  ol  cur  profes- 


sion, to  work  side  by  side  and  compete  with 
their  fellow  Americans  who  are  not  so  handi- 
capped on  an  equal  basis.  I  personally  know 
that  at  least  20  of  the  Members  ol  the  pres- 
ent Congress  a.'-e  walking  alxnit  on  artiflrif.l 
legs.  I  know  at  least  one  Governor  who 
walks  on  one  artificial  leg;  a  half  dozen  or 
so  nationally  famous  movie  stars;  many  lead- 
ers 111  business  and  Industry,  and  even  tpor'* 
participants  of  national  fame,  such  as  Mi  nty 
Straiton.  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox,  and 
many  gthers  wear  these  Ingenious  device.*. 
Even  our  own  President.  Franklin  Delano 
Rtxsevelt.  would  be  almost  completely  help- 
less without  the  devlcea  developed  by  those 
rspresented  here  tonight. 

Why  has  this  record  not  been  equaled 
any  other  place  on  earth.  Senator?  The 
answer  is,  Not  alone  the  ingenuity  of  the 
American  limb  and  brace  maker,  it  is  the 
syt^m  of  free  enterprise,  the  competitive 
system  that  has  flowered  and  grown  in  Amer- 
ica as  no  place  else  on  earth.  It  is  the  system 
under  which  every  man  strives  to  outdo 
his  neighbor  In  the  perfection  of  his  prod- 
ucts: it  IS  this  system  that  haa  made  it  poa- 
sible  for  America  to  lead  all  the  world  in  the 
excellence  of  its  artiflclal  limbs  and  ether 
orthopedic  devices 

May  Gcxl  grant  us  the  strength  and  the 
wisdom  to  protect  and  nurture  this  system: 
to  keep  it  intact  for  our  sons  and  brothers 
who  are  this  moment  fighting,  dying,  and 
losing  their  legs  and  arms  and  eyes  and 
ears — yes;  even  their  minds — to  preserve  this 
very  American  way  of  life.  They  will  have 
lived  more  m  a  year  or  two  than  most  people 
Will  live  in  a  lifetime.  They  will  have  suf- 
fered more  hardships,  withstood  more  paiii, 
strained  longer  hours,  lived  through  moie 
horrors,  displayed  more  courage  than  you  cr 
I  will  ever  know,  all  for  $50  a  month,  but 
really  for  preservation  of  their  country. 

We  must  ficht  Just  as  hard  on  the  home 

front    as  he   who   is   fighting  on   Uie   battle 

front  to  keep  alive  the  American  system  cf 

free   enterprise.   Individual   initiative,   equal 

!    opportunity,  and  progress. 

I        May  God  grant  us  the  coiu-age  to  correct 

'    the  false  starts,  the  greed,  the  stup.dity  that 

I    he.s  been  all  too  general  on  the  home  front. 

May  He  give  us  the  strength  to  match  with 

unse.fishness  and  morpl  courage  the  splen- 

,    did  sacrifices  and   heroic  intrepidity  of  our 

1    fighting  men  on  every  battlefield. 

I  RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED  ET  WALTER  E.  SirVEES, 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  ASSCXTIATION  CF  LIMB  MANU- 
FACTURERS OF  AMERICA,  inc..  AND  fNANl- 
JJOUSLY    ADOPTED 

Resell  pd — 

Tliat  this  meeting,  representing  the  arti- 
ficial limb  and  orthopedic  appliance  manu- 
facturers of  America,  unanimously  agrees 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Nation  as  a  whoie 
to  do  its  utmost  Uiward  the  rehabilitation  oi 
the  maimed  men  and  women  who  have 
tm.erged.  or  may  emerge,  from  the  active 
military  and  industrial  fronts  of  thiS  war.  so 
that  they  may  again  assume  their  rigntlul 
places  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  our 
country;    and,  accordingly 

That  It  is  also  resolved  to  impress  upon  all 
members  of  this,  the  Association  of  Limb 
M..nufacturer8  of  America,  Inc  ,  our  desire 
and  the  wisdom  of  making  an  Immiedihte 
study  to  set  up  a  program  lor  the  purpose  oi 
further  cooperating  with  all  agencies  of  the 
Uinied  States  Government  for  the  m.aking, 
supplying,  and  technically  correct  fitting  of 
art.lieial  limbs  and  orthopedic  appliances  f>-r 
the  crippled  and  maimed  veterans  of  this  and 
previous  wars,  and  war-disabled  civilians; 

That  it  be  resolved  by  the  membership  of 
this  association  us  a  whole  that  in  making 
such  study  and  research  all  necessary  steps 
will,  and  must,  be  taken  to  supply  such  vet- 
erans and  war -disabled  civil  lena  with  the 
means  to  again  enter  Into  active  particlpa- 
ti'vU  cf  cur  sucidl  and  economic  life  at  the 
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lowest  availab!?  cost  to  them,  or  to  the  said 
Government  agencies;  or  In  cooperation  with 
such  agencies  as  anall  be  determined  by  the 
Government,  &»  was  the  case  In  1917;  and 

That  It  be  fiiither  resolved  that  we  are 
awure.  a^  an  ur.;an!7dtlon  and  as  Individuals, 
that  It  U  our  d;:'y  to  produce  such  artificial 
hmb.H  and  orfi.  jp^edic  appliances  for  Gov- 
ertiinpnt  and  oM.-r  ufres  at  the  lowest  poshlOle 
coll.  we  p!edf?p  that  we  wlU  do  ih.8.  recog- 
nu.i.n  at  tlif  t  ime  time  that  we  have  never 
failed  in  re  pc;-.ii.n«  to  official  calla  URpn  our 
indusiry.  and  i..  •  quivocaliy  stating  it  to  be 
our  belief  tl.at  we  are  eminently  qualified 
and  equipped,  ;::id  ready  to  make  available 
tlu:s  o'.ir  c'pp:  "nee.  abilities,  and  facilitiuii 
In  this  field,  b.  ttrr  than  any  other  group  or 
og^nn.-s  C'lUld  pi  s.sibly  do 

B<^  it  finally  rt.vlved  that  *e  are  ready  to 
P.I  urne.  In  conjunction  with  others  at  Inter- 
est, a  progriun  tl..it  will  rehabilitate  the  vet- 
erans and  war  disabled,  txjth  physically  and 
mentally,  and  rndeavor  to  teach  them,  il 
need  be.  to  think  and  act  normally,  without 
exploit-^tif-n  and  with  a  view  to  perpetu- 
ating the  hviP.-.inltarlan  principles  of  our 
as-=c>o'.ation  nnd  entirely  apart  from  any 
•elfish    cun.sidcrurion    whatsoever. 

Our  p.ist  recoid  conflrm.s  our  siacfrily  and 
gr'od  Inter.t. 


Incredible  Fo!ly  of  Starviig  Our  Friends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HOWARD  BUFFETT 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  ES 

Tuesdciv.  November  2.  1943 

Mr.  BUFPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  a 
part  of  chaptiT  5  of  the  book  by  Howard 
E.  Kershner,  entitled  "One  Humanity": 

We  are  winning  the  war  but  losing  the 
peace,  for  we  a^e  allowing  the  freedoni-loving 
pet  pies  of  the  c  ccupied  countries  to  be  deci- 
mated by  sta.v.r.ion  while  the  Germans  are 
being  well  f^d  No  matter  what  the  terms  of 
peace,  u  we:i-'cd  Germany  will  have  a  great 
poft-w.ir  advantage  over  the  tubercuhir, 
starvation-reduced  victims  of  malnutrition 
cf  the  occupii^d  countries.  Neither  well-p«p- 
ulated  cenv?tories  nor  misshapen,  undersized 
children  with  subnormal  mirds  and  twisted 
personalities  are  fit  material  with  which  to 
reconstruct  democracy  In  Eurcpe. 

■  Too  bad,"  y^u  say.  "but  we  must  win  the 
war."  I  agree,  and  I  would  net  advocate 
child  feeding  li  It  would  prclong  the  war  or 
lessen  our  piorp-cts  of  wlnnlnsj  it  On  the 
contrary,  from  long  first-hand  experience 
WHh  let-dirg  i!i  E;iri  pe.  I  am  certain  th.it  it 
can  Ih-  done  wit'nout  giving  the  siiyhtest  aid 
Xc  Ax:s  ecor.emy  From  close  observation. 
It  is  my  cunsido:ed  opinion  that  substantial 
feedii'.g  operiitioi.s  would  shorten  the  war. 

It  runnot  be  argue<l  that  the  Germans  be- 
came a  siroi-.g  race  after  a  severe  pericd  of 
i:ndoriiounshnici;t  during  and  following  the 
lai^t  war,  for  at  the  very  worst  period  the 
German  children  were  receiving  twice  as 
much  as  li-^^'e  categories  of  chlldien.  women, 
and  unemj.  loved  people  In  France  and 
Belg.um  n:e  receiving  today.  Who  will  say 
that  .ho  period  o.'  German  undernourishment 
may  not  have  been  at  least  partly  responsible 
for  the  twisted  :nenta!.ty  which  is  fo  evident 
now  In  that  c -untry?  When  we  stop  to 
realize  th.it  the  people  of  the  occiu  ird  coun- 
tries arc  i;et;;i..:  .>nly  half  what  the  Gtnnans 
get.  and  a;e  suf.eir.g  from  starvation  through 


a  very  much  longer  period  of  time,  we  can 
see  how  great  the  deterioration  may  be. 

The  people  of  the  occupied  countries  are 
definitely  on  our  side,  and  want  to  help 
us.  but  there  is  danger  that  we  may  lose  a 
large  measure  of  their  gratitude  if  we  refuse 
to  send  them  such  assistance  as  may  be  with- 
in our  pov.er  Many  Frenchmen  have  said  to 
me.  "We  love  America.  We  want  you  to  win 
the  war,  and  we  will  help  you.  but  we  know, 
and  you  know,  and  we  ix-lleve  the  govern- 
ments In  Washington  and  London  know, 
thiit  ycu  could  save  at  least  some  cf  fiur 
children  without  In  any  way  assisting  the 
enemy,  and  we  v;lll  never  forgive  you  if  v.e  see 
our  children  die  before  cur  eyes  wh'*n  you 
could   have  saved   them  " 

Military  necessity  ml'.'ht  require  The  star- 
vation of  these  friendly  people  if  hv  doing 
so  ycu  could  starve  the  enemy.  But  yo\i 
cannot  do  that  in  any  case.  Yuu  can  only 
starve  your  allies  and  friends,  the  people 
who  want  to  help  you,  and  that  will  prolong 
rather  than  shorten  the  w;;r.  Nothing  could 
be  m.ore  shortsit,'hted.  it  seems  to  me.  than 
to  deprive  your  fnends  of  the  nieaiis  of 
helping  you. 

Why  can't  we  be  as  h.:.>ight€d  as  General 
Franco  was  when  he  c;;tve  us  permi-sion  to 
send  food  through  hi'^  blociii.de  to  the 
children  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ripanlsh 
civil  war?  He  responded  leadily  to  my  argu- 
ment that  keeping  the  child- en  al.ve  and 
healthy  would  be  of  Inestimable  advantage 
in  the  difHcult  effort  of  reconstruction  after 
the  war.  If  this  weie  true  then,  a^-  it  cer- 
tainly was.  It  Is  true  today  with  referc-nce  to 
the  occupied  countries  of  Eurcpe 

Whenever  approached.  Germany  has  agreed 
to  give  safe  conduct  for  relief'  food  fhip- 
ment.s  if.  however,  she  should  refuse,  food 
could  not  be  sent.  In  tlii.t  event  we  coukl 
tell  ll.o  people  of  the  occupied  C(  un tries 
that  we  were  ready  and  willing  to  feed  them, 
but  that  their  conqueror.";  would  not  permit 
it  This  would  give  us  great  psychological 
adv.intt.ge.  and  we  would  continue  to  enjoy 
tlieir  affection  and  gratitude.  Until  we  make 
the  effort,  however,  we  are  not  blameless,  at'd 
mu.st  bear  a  considerable  part  of  the  rctpon- 
sibiiity  for  the  loss  of  a  ceneriit.on  of 
children 

As  a  limited  relief  pn.Ject  for  10  000.000  of 
the  niDst  needy  child icii.  nursinjj  loid  e.x- 
pectant  mothers  of  Norway.  Hollan.  Bel- 
glum,  and  France,  I  h.ive  suggested  the 
monthly  sending  of  ro  000  tonf  of  cereals. 
6.000  tons  of  fats,  9  OOo  tons  of  meat,  and 
6  000  tons  of  milk,  making  a  total  of  51.0C0 
tons  monthly.  Thit  would  provide  each  of 
these  person.s  with  a  daily  ration  <.f  cereals 
100  grams,  fats  20  grains.  m°.-it  30  grams. 
powdered  or  rond.-nsui  niilk  20  grami  In 
addition  to  what  they  are  now  getting,  this 
would  probably  keep  th.eni  In  a  fair  degree 
of  health. 

The  mlnimunT  si?e  of  .such  a  project  will 
be  .seen  when  it  is  rec'.Hed  that  the  four 
countries  named  have  nt.iriy  10  times  the 
pptilation  of  Greece,  while  the  amount  of 
food  suggested  is  less  than  3  times  the 
amount  actually  jroir:?  to  Gieece  each  month. 
There  has  been  widespread  approval  of  this 
project,  as  it  is  now  generally  realized  that 
Mlamiiis  and  milk  are  no  .onaer  sufficient  to 
save  thc^e  children. 

Who  can  measure  the  value  of  10. COO  000 
children.' 

Who  cpn  measure  the  value  of  tJic  contri- 
bution that  these  four  countries  have  made 
to  the  world  or  the  irreparable  disaster  to 
civilization  that  tlie  destruction  of  their 
peoples  would  mean?  It  i.s  no  disparagement 
cf  ethers  to  point  out  that  for  centuries 
these  have  been  amoiiij  the  nAx>^t  valiant  ac- 
fenders  of  human  freedom.  Shall  they  now 
perish  by  our  refusal  to  aid  them  after  they 
have  been  mortaliy  stricken  by  the  common 
enemy?    Shall  we,  lilie  the  priest  ar.d  Levite, 


pass  by  on  the  other  side,  saying  that  be- 
cause we  d.d  not  do  it.  there  is  no  obligation 
upon  lu-;?  What  of  our  future  relations  to 
these  countries  if  we  sit  by  doing  nothing 
while  they  die  cf  starvation?  What  faith 
Will  any  people  anywhere  have  In  our  hu- 
manitarian protestations  If  we  refuse  to  suc- 
cor our  own  allies  and  friends? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
copies  of  two  important  communications 
wliith  are  embodied  in  a  news  release  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  One  is  a 
letter  from  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
other  1."^  a  lot  tor  from  Srcretary  of  the 
Interior  Haiold  L.  Ickes.  Both  are  ad- 
dre.s3td  to  Hon.  Oliver  S.  Warden,  of 
Great  Falls.  Mont.,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional ReciiimiMion  A.ssociation  which 
la.st  week  held  a  highly  important  and 
interesting  convention  at  Denver,  Colo. 

Both  the  President  and  Secretary  Ickes 
empiias.zf  tiie  heavy  contributions  being 
made  by  reclamation  and  other  irrigated 
lands  in  the  West  to  v,.ir  foods  for  the 
armed  forces.  The  West  appreciates 
this  recognition  from  these  eminent  au- 
thorities and  hopes  that  their  vi::wpoints 
so  ably  expressed  will  aid  in  demonstrat- 
ins  to  others  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  that  reclamation 
projects  can  make  even  greater  contri- 
butions. Neither  the  President  nor  Sec- 
ret:-ry  Ickes  has  hesitated  to  express 
him.self  on  the  importance  of  accelerat- 
in'4  reclamation  construction  but  un- 
fortunately tiieir  views  have  not  always 
prrni'^ated  to  the  point  where  other 
agencies  have  recognized  the  facts. 

It  is  al.'^o  pleasing  to  note  that  both 
the  Presidont  and  the  Secretary  empha- 
size that  reclamation  will  have  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  post-war  public- 
works  prop'ram.  Secretary  Ickes 
stre.^.sed  tiie  ncces.^ity  lor  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  be  prepared  to  cu.shicn 
the  impact  in  tlv  West  of  the  demobih- 
zation  of  service  men  and  women  and 
emergency  industrial  workers. 

I  desire  to  p<jint  out  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  v.-as  prepnred  to  do  a 
preat  deal  more  in  the  production  of  war 
foods  and  powor  than  it  wa.s  p-rmittod 
to  do.  I  hcp3  that  it  will  not  be  simi- 
larly ham'sli  ung  in  the  development  and 
execution  cf  the  public-works  propiam 
which  C'omir.is-ionor  Harry  W.  Ba>hoie 
outlined  to  tr.e  .^am.e  convention  at  Den- 
ver on  Ociooer  28.  I  st'.r^e^i  that  my 
cclleagues  read  Mr.  Ejshorc's  informa- 
tive and  v.ell-ord-^rcd  presentation  of 
the  rec'.-.mc.tion  F.G:;ram  toc'.^v  and  to- 
morrow, ^'  hich  appeared  on  p.-.^e  A457I 
cf  the  Arv'tncix  -.o  the  Congressional 
Record.     I  Lake  th.s  cccas.on  to  add  i..y 
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contrratulations  not  only  to  Mr.  Ba'^hnre 
en  his  recent  appointm.ent  as  Comir.:.''- 
sioner  but  to  assure  him  and  the  new 
Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  William  E 
Warne.  that  they  will  have  the  support 
of  the  West  in  the  big  job  t  hat  lle.>  ahei'.d. 
The  letters  from  the  President  and 
Secretary  Ickes  to  Mr.  Wiuden  are  as 
follows: 

OcTOBtn  21    lf>:3 
Mr   Oi-ivcH  S.  WAEDr?*,  | 

Preside-, t.  Suf.onul  Rcclamctuon 

Ay-cxiul'y  I.  Uernvr,  C  lo 
Mt  Deah  Mr    \VAr-2fN.  The  Na'u  n  can  be 
pruud  ol  the  courage  auu  tortMght  of  tht-^e 
men  who  believed  tnat  great  acreages  ol  and 
western  lanCs  could  be  redaimed.     The  focd 
Irom  these  l.m.is  is  new  sustaining  our  armed 
fo.'ces   and   sav.ng   tliuus.ards   of   other    men   \ 
and  women  at  home  and  abroad  from  hunger. 
For  the  sake  of  our  return. ng  s>a;lors  and 
soldiers,  the  Nation  can  also  be  tiratetul  that 
the   men   who  fought   for  reclamation   com- 
bined   their    foresight    with    coura'^e.      They 
wai.icd  to  u.se  the  public    Usmaln  to  p.'-ovioe 
<.pportunitics  for  life  and  u^efuhiess  for  lar^e 
numbers    of    independent    farmers,    so    they 
wrote  antlland   monopoly   Into   the   reclama- 
tion laws      They  wanted   the  water  to  oerve 
all.  rather  than  to  Im'  held  by  a  tew.  s<-)  il.ty 
made  it  Impofsible  for  the  'ew  to  garner  all 
of  i'3  benefl'.s.     They  wanted  no  speculators 
to  reap  ail  cf  the  value  of  Government  Invest- 
ment nor  to  burden  the   homesteaders  with 
the  weight  of  heavy  mortgages,  so  they  wrcte 
antlland  speculation  provisions  into  the  basic 
law.    They  wanted  no  gilts  from  the  taxpay- 
ers,   but   only    an   opportvinity    to    pay    back 
the   money  that   was   Invceted   by    the   Gov- 
ernment.   .'O    they    wrote    definite    terms    of 
repayment  into  the  laws.    They  stood  on  their 
cv.n  feet. 

Toitether  with  the  food  now  being  pro- 
duced these  arc  accomph.-nmentjs  for  which 
the  Nation  and  the  soldiers  may  both  be 
thankful,  lor  in  the  great  new  land  openings 
that  will  come  shortly  In  the  Columbia 
B.isiii— m  the  Central  Valley  of  Cahlornia 
and  el.'=ewhere — It  will  now  be  possible  for 
the  Nation  to  provide  opp-^nunities  for 
homes  and  for  h■Jne^t.  va'.uab'.e  work  lor 
Ecme  of  cur  returning  servicemen  and  de- 
mob.lized  soldiers  of  indns'iy.  under  condi- 
tions which  any  working  farmer  would  be 
proud  to  bequeath  to  his  own  sen  ccmlr.g 
back  from  battle  abroad.  They  will  bo  the 
heirs  of  the  wise  provisions  which  were  en- 
acted to  keep  our  farmers  from  becoming 
victims  of  Nature  and  of  their  fellow  men. 
I  hope  that  the  men  frrm  all  th"  States 
who  make  up  the  memheiship  of  the  National 
Rcclam.ation  Association  will  renew  the  great 
tradition  which  hr^.s  made  these  re-ults  pos- 
sible. I  take  pleasure  in  wishing  them  every 
success. 

Sincerely  yours. 

FHANKLIN    D     RoOSrVKLT. 


one-half  to  t.xty-fcur  million  acre-feet,  and 
made  p^l^slb'.e  the  production  by  the  Buicau 
of  Re'c'.an.ailon  tins  year  cf  nearly  40  times 
as  much  piwer  as  it  could  generate  in  19'.U. 
Toe  wr^r  value  if  irrigated  land  can,  be 
appraiN  d.  m  parr,  by  th»  recent  clearance  '.I 
critica.  maienals  to  txpediU  the  ci  nfctiuc- 
tion  ot  12  un  ation  prefects  for  the  purj^'  .^e 
cf  increa.^inK  war-tc.od  production.  The 
Bureau  i  I  Reclama.on  ha«  a  ma|"T  piacc  i.i 
the  war-food  pr<  rrstm  T..C  4.fX>0  000  atics 
Irr.kT-ited  Lv  reclanaM^n  svstems  this  yt  ir 
pr.diiced  hx.d>  ft-rd'.  and  ftucj-s  uhicli.  in  a 
veiy  real  n^ti  e.  r^ade  p.)-sib'.e  tlie  war  indus- 
trial expi-i  tion  along  tl:e  »ej-t  coatt. 

I  hav»'  encouraged  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  be  •qualiy  a.-  well  prepared  to  cush">n 
tiie  impact  in  the  VV'-st  of  the  demobilizaM.  n 
of  service  men  and  women  and  emergency 
indu.strlal  workers  as  they  were  to  meet  the 
neetl*  of  the  West  and  o:  the  Nation  in  the 
war  emerpency.  The  power  now  berving  in 
the  war  must  be  made  to  turn  the  whf^els  of 
industries  that  will  maintain  peacetime  pay  • 
rolls  and  afford  Increased  markets  lor  the 
products  of  Irrigated  lard. 

The  pioneprs  among  the  men  who  believed 
In  the  reclamation  of  the  We'-t  fought  for 
conditions  under  which  all  the  reclamation 
farmeis  could  be  free  and  independent.  Ihe 
Reclamation  Act  Is  their  monument  Its  pro- 
visions against  water  at  d  land  monop<  ly  and 
against  speculation  In  Improved  lands  not 
only  protect  the  farmers  today  but  will  pro- 
tect nil  of  the  returning  soldiers  as  well  as 
all  of  the  farmers  who  move  into  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin,  the  Central  Valley,  and  the 
other  great  land  openings  of  the  future.  You 
and  I  can  be  grateful  to  the  pioneers  for  an 
achievement  that  extends  through  the  years. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hahold  L    Ickes. 
Si'ceiLi  y  0/  ''le  Interior. 
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Hon.  O   8   Warden. 

President,  National  Krc.'amaftou 

>ls'ioc;atiori.  Denver.  Colo. 

My  Dear  Mr.  V.'ardun;  I  w.sh  t!  at  I  cculd 
join  ycu  perhonahy  In  the  12th  annual 
convention  cf  the  Nati^r.a!  R*ciamr.:ioa  A-s- 
Ecclatlc.i.  I  concratulate  the  West  on  the 
outstanding  job  that  reclamation  is  dclng  In 
the  production  of  food  and  power  for  war 
pt'rpiises.  and  I  ur^e  you  to  look  forward  to 
the  Important  place  which  the  conservation 
and  u;e  (  f  western  water  resources  will  have 
in  the  putt-war  reconsirvction. 

I  am  gratified  as  you  are  that  reclamaticn 
was  well  prepared  to  m>eet  tlie  war  demands. 
During  the  past  10  years  cf  my  r*  spo'isibility, 
gtnra^e  capacity  available  in  recIamatl'-U 
reservoirs  was  Increased  Irom  fourteen  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF    VSYOMING 

IN  TTIE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtdav.  Noveir.brr  4  'legislaiivc  day  of 
Monday.  October  25\19i3 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
dunng  the  last  week  of  October  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  held  its 
annual  convention  at  Denver,  Colo.  Al- 
thou.:::h  I  had  planned  to  attend,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  leave  Washington  at 
that  time.  Arrangements  were  made. 
hov.e\er.  by  which  I  had  the  privilege 
of  briefly  addressing  the  convention  by 
radio  transcription  through  the  facili- 
ties of  Station  KOA  Denver,  and  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  to  the 
convention  may  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Only  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Is  now  con- 
sidering   th?    Connf.l!y   resolution    on    Inter- 
national p_st-war  cooperation  for  peace  and 
is  about  to  take  up  my  bill  for  the  production 
'    cf  synthetic   liquid   fuel  from   coal   and   oil 
i    shale  has  prevented  me  from  attending  this 
meeting  of  the  National  Reclamation   Asso- 
I   ciatlon.    I  regret  Hiat  I  can  talk  to  you  to- 


night only  by  means  of  electrical  traruicrip- 
tjon  and  by  the  ccnirtesy  of  this  radio  na- 
tion, but  it  will  not  be  overlooked  that  Uie 
very  fea.Mbihty  of  my  addressing  y.  u  In  ihia 
manner  and  troin  8\.ch  a  treat  diatance  la  in 
it.-elf  an  il'.ustia*;  n  tif  v. hat  man  can  do  to 
ovcrcine  the  hui  duaps  of  nature. 

St.  elv  wh'  n  tl.e  human  V(  ire  can  be  th»i» 
transinitt'd  throuith  sp-ice  and  tlmr.  v.c  ined 
ni'-  be  Icart  il  cl  aj  rr.achinp  the  t«4«k.»  that 
c. '..front  us  m  preparinc  for  the  ptH-war 
wjild.  Par  cularly  Is  thia  true  of  grcupa 
liKe  the  Niiti.'!.al  R-?. lama! Ion  A«oc:alio;i. 
made  up  ..*  u  is  of  men  and  women  %tu>  by 
nntute  are  bui.di  rs  and  pli  i.i-eii.  Never  w;8 
e«>n8t:ur?iV(  thought  and  action  more  needed 
than  ni  w  and  ncwhere  U  there  to  be  found 
a  creater  d.spoSlticn  to  build  th  n  ami  ng 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  rrcat  Weet.  and 
nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  a  greater  op- 
portunity than  here. 

Morf  than  2  years  ago  when  I  introduced 
the  resolution  under  which  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  Initiated  the  program 
for  western   mineral   development.   1   poln'fd 
OUT  that  Hitler  was  throwing  hla  legions  into 
Ru.'^s'a  and  Hlrthito  was  seizing  Malaya  and 
the  Dutch  E.st  Indies  In  search  of  the  very 
materials   which    aie    to   be   found    In   great 
nbtn  dance    m    thin    area    In    which    we    live. 
From  the  Mi-slsMppi  River  west  to  the  Pa- 
cifie  coast  There  lies  a  tremendous  expanse  of 
territory  which  has  been  onlv  partially  de- 
veloped,  and    in    the    Rocky    Mountain    area 
there  Is  to  be  found  all  of   the  natural  re- 
Bources   by    the   development    of   which    the 
West  c.'U  be  mdu-'tnalized  and  c  pportunltlea 
created  for  the  employment  of  10, COO  000  sol- 
diers   and   sailors   who   will   be   seeking   joba 
whpn  this  w,a.r  Is  over.    Add  to  those  return- 
ing servicemen  the  war  workers  who  will  no 
longer  be  employed   In   the  manufacture  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  It  win  be  nece.ssary  for  us,  If  we 
are  to  have  prosperity  as  well   as  peace,  to 
find    from    fifteen    to    nineteen    million    new 
Jobs  when  the  fighting  ceases. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  from  which 
many    deleci'^es    to     this    convention    have 
ccnie — Colorado    Wyoming,   Montana.   Idaho, 
Utah,    Nfw    Mexico.    Arizona,    and    Nevada — 
there  are  more  than  850.000  square  mile*  In- 
habited by  les*!  than  four  and  a  half  million 
people      This    Is   an   area   twice   as   large   «« 
Germany  and  Prance  together.    It  Is  an  area 
that    teems   with    re.«o\irces   which   Germany 
and   Frpncp   and.   Indeed,   which    all   Europe 
er.cept  Russia,  lack.     Those  countries,  how- 
ever, support  a  pc  pulatlon  30  times  as  great 
F.s    the    pcpula'lnn    of    the    intermountaln 
s'atcs      It   requires  no  argument,  therefore. 
to  prove  that  here  where  we  live  are  to  be 
found    the    ren  urces    and    the    land    upon 
which,  if  we  properly  approach  the  problem, 
will  be  found  the  means  of  supporting  the 
men    ar.d    women    who   will    be   demobilized 
with  the  end  of  the  war. 

Eurf^ly  It  takes  no  argximent  to  convince 
nnyt  ne  who  Is  at  all  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gram of  Federal  reclamation  that  the  job 
c^n  be  done.  We  know  that  when  the 
present  pr'.cram  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
ihnil  have  been  completed,  more  than  10,- 
COC.OOO  persons  In  the  West  will  be  using  the 
fac.ntiec*  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
nrent  has  provided  by  way  of  water  and 
tiect-rical  eueigy.  More  than  12.0O0.C00  acrei 
will  be  receiving  irrigation  water  and  more 
thar  5.C00.000  additional  acres  will  have  been 
brought  into  cultivation. 

Forty-two  Bureau  cf  Reclamation  projects 
ha-e  transformed  millions  of  acres  of  land 
from  desert  or  sage  brush  Into  productive 
farir.s— and  the  end  Is  not  yet.  The  con- 
struction of  these  project*  haa  not  only 
created  new  farms  but  It  has  brought  Into 
existence  Innumerable  towns  and  cities  In 
which   the   people   in   their   local   activities 
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znau.tain  tl.o:r  home*  and  the  industrial  and 
b'.isitiPss  acti\i';  wliiih  pours  iniilions  of  dol- 
lars in  tax  revenue  Uito  State  ar.d  Federal 
treasuries  and  rreate>  the  dtmand  for  the 
goods  and  services  in  whlrh  tousin«s?  enter- 
pri-..'  deals 

VV.-  kiio'x-  from  our  owii  cxpciitM-.ce  w.th 
the^e  projciu  tl..it  the  money  which  the 
Fetlf.il  Go^emineiit  h;ij5  invested  in  reclama- 
ton  Is  pro.luC'.- e  mcnev .  It  i'^  money  which 
brink.-,  witii  li  Its  own  retinn.  not  only  in 
rep.iymcnt  chaigjs  but  in  the  creation  of 
opjH.rtunit.es  !jr  new  ir.du.'-t.'y  Ti  any  per  • 
s«-5n  who  que;,tlor.-  *he  advisability  ol  Fed- 
eral .xpei.d.turts  fii  reclainaliun  a  this 
peri'Vi  in  our  n  itional  history  it  is  onlv 
itec«'!-s;iry  to  pel!;'  out  that  reclamation  pays 
It-;  own  v.i>  The  ci  nstruction  charges  on 
19  rrclainution  projects  in  these  11  inter- 
m'untain  Stages,  t')  December  31,  1942, 
nn».'Unt<^  to  S'j^i  9;o  .'i-'O  Of  tins  sum. 
$60  6€9.t0v)  h,.ci  be^'ii  repaid.  Itiat  means 
that  of  al.  thf'  cruj'rvii  tion  chiaiges,  uniy 
3' J  percci::  h.iU  been  unpaid  b>  the  end 
cl  last  year  I  vcntiire  to  ^ay  that  it 
woul'l  be  very  difflcuit  indeed  to  nnd  any 
Industry,  any  bUfcineis  iMiy  enterprise  whiih 
shows  a  better  recoia  That  the  farmers 
who  are  living  on  thest  project?  aiin  usin'.^ 
reclamation  water  aK'  keeping  up  th<^  .  p- 
eration  and  in.untenanct  of  the  projects 
in  the  same  h.iji-ily  businesslike  manner  is 
demonstrattd  b',  tlip  fact  thut  of  the  op- 
cratUjn  and  mi-.intenance  chartjes  amount- 
ing to  $3G4l7  0C0  only  1'  percent  of  the 
amount  due  and  payable  was  deltnqvient  un 
December  31 

There  i«.  l.owe\er  much  n-.orc  to  tie  story 
than  that,  bv-catise  the  projects  we  are  now 
construct in»s',  the  multiple-purpose  projects, 
also  produce  electric  energy  The  power  m- 
sudUtlons  ill  18  projects  wnl,  it  is  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  produce  this 
year  twelve  and  a  quarter  million  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electrical  energy.  That  Ks  more  than 
the  entire  output  of  all  plants  in  the  United 
States  in  1913  Power  is  the  creator  of  busi- 
ress  Power  is  the  loundation  cf  industry 
When  power  is  a'.ailable  the  pec  pie  can  exer- 
cise their  .sk;:i  .tr.d  ingenuity  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  things  they  need 

Here  m  the  We  t  we  ha\e  not  only  elec- 
trical energy  produced  on  the  reclamation 
projects  but  we  ha.e  also  unlimited  amounts 
of  coal.  Kreat  d?p)os.L.s  of  oil  and  oil  shale 
huge  beds  of  phosphate  and  potash  and 
sod. urn  We  have  iron  and  magnesium,  chro- 
mium, alunite.  clay  for  the  manufacture  of 
alumina,  and  .^^crros  of  material-  out  of  which 
the  cheniisi3  or  ilie  future  wiU  develop  the 
Industries  of  the  future 

One  hears  it  commonly  asserted  nowadays 
that  the  frontier  is  gene  That  is  t:ue 
enoti>?U  m  the  .ense  that  ihere  are  no  new- 
lands  to  be  di>covcred.  But  the  frontier  of 
the  futur.'  lies  within  the  domti.n  of  chem- 
istry and  h -re  In  the  West  we  have  not  yet 
begun  to  imagine  t!ie  chemical  opportunities 
that  await  u>  For  example,  we  arc  well 
aware  of  the  timber  resources  of  the  North- 
west, but  few  of  us  realize  that  out  of  this 
timber  can  b?  made  wocd  tugar.  a  source  of 
protein  feed  fur  ..i.miuls  and  perhaps  even 
for  man.  The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  cf 
tlie  United  States  Forest  Service  has  already 
dcmonstiated  that  the  timbers  of  the  United 
S:ates  are  more  productive  of  wood  sugar 
than  even  th^se  of  Germany,  where  the  art 
has  been  developed  to  its  highest  point. 

When  we  realise  that  the  public  domain 
embraces  almost  51  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  11  far  Western  States,  ranging 
from  32  6  percent  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton to  86  percent  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
wff  realize  how  brf^ad  is  the  prospect  that 
confronts  us  and  how  splendid  the  oppor- 
tunity for  building  here  the  new  republic  of 
■grlciilture  and  industry  for  which  returning 
Bcldleis  will  be  locking  when  the  peace  has 
come. 


In  all  the  current  discussions  about  the 
past-'A,ir  wond  it  seem.-,  to  be  universally 
a'j;rced  tlKit  the  primary  objective  is  so  to 
arranee  cur  domestic  cccnomy  that  there 
shall  be  full  employment  at  good  wages  for 
all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work.  With- 
cjut  full  emplo\ment  there  can  be  no  possi- 
bility of  a  prosperous  eco:;omy  Th?  Govein- 
mont  IS  now  pui-chasing  with  deficit  dollars — 
th.it  IS  to  say,  with  red  ink-  50  percent  of 
all  the  goo.ls  and  services  that  are  produced 
m  America.  When  Uncle  Sam  stup3  buying, 
r.  will  be  abfolutely  e.'--e!:Tii!  to  pro'':de  a 
cubstltute  purcha.-er  m  the  pe!s<ins  of  the 
entire  populaticn  ol  the  cuuiitr.\.  Like  the 
businessman,  the  fa'-mcr  will  need  *.he  mar- 
ker v,hich  can  be  prcvried  only  l.iy  people 
wivj  nre  fully  employed 

With  business  and  agn.ultuie  buth  need- 
ing full  employment,  it  is  clear  that  the 
prime  requisite  for  post-war  reorganization 
is  the  unujn  of  businessmen,  tarniers,  and 
woikers  to  keep  the  economic  machine  run- 
ning. All  ol  the  elements  of  our  ecommy 
have  worked  together  haimuniouslv  for  the 
prcsecution  of  tiie  war  They  must  now  be- 
gin to  work  together  hai  m.mioUily  for  the 
winning  of  the  peace  The  llrst  co'isjciora- 
tion  is  for  Industry,  agricultuie.  and  laoor 
to  .stop  shooting  at  one  am  t!i.  r  and  to 
begin  to  work  logethtr  enihusiiisticaily  to 
create  the  business  wiUu.ui  which  there 
cannot  be  full  employment  fc  r  labor,  noi 
maikets  for  a+^riculture.  ncjr  business  for 
mdusiry,  nor  Jobs  for  the  returning  soldiers 

Here  in  the  West  the  new  frontier  awaits 
us.  Hr-re  in  the  West  by  united  action  to 
promote  investment  ot  private  tunds  in  tree. 
independent  enterprise  and  bv  careful  in- 
vestment of  Federal  fund.s  in  productive 
public  woiks  like  reclami'tion.  v.e  have  the 
opportunity  to  lay  the  foundations  ot  a  new 
I)rospeiity. 

The  world  is  waiting  for  the  eniergrnce  of 
a  truly  democratic  society  in  which  the  peo- 
ple rule  supreme,  bcth  in  the  sphere  of  cco- 
nomirs  and  of  politics.  This  is  the  challenge 
which  is  presented  to  us  Thi.«  Is  the  op- 
portunity that  IS  ours— to  buikl  the  dynamic 
democracy  here  in  the  United  State^  that 
will  lead  nil  the  world  to  a  new  and  higher 
staiuirircl  of  full  employment  and  prrsijerity. 


Senator  Barbour  Calls  for  Art'on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  W.  WARREN  BAR3CUR 

OF    NEW   JE.-.SLY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdaij,  November  4  ilcoL-<latiic  day  of 
Monday.  Octcbcr  25^ ,  1343 

Mr,  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President .  Ixcii ase 
of  the  fact  that  I  made  the  statement  as 
far  back  as  October  8.  and  in  the  li.ght  of 
the  recommendations  and  declarations  I 
made  at  that  time  which  are  so  timely 
today,  if  I  may  say  so.  I  aok  unanim.ous 
consent  to  insert  a  copy  of  the  statement 
I  then  released  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

PtECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SENATOB     B.<RBOtJR     CALLS     FOR     ACTION 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  8.— "I  feel  very 
strongly,"  Senator  Barbour  said  today,  'that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  should  forniu- 
laie  and  announce  promptly  and  forthright - 
ly  an  embraclve  declaration  of  poot-war  auna 


and  responsibilitus  i^i  the  Hcu-e  did  when 
it  p.i.-sed  Willi  an  ovei wlicimmg  niajoriiy  tiie 
FulbriJht  resoluticn.  e.<^pecially  as  the  S"n- 
f.te  ha,*:  the  duty  Jtintly  with  the  Chief 
Executive  in  this  field  of  loreign  relations 

"It  is  my  further  conviction,"  the  Senator 
funher  declared.  'iV.at  the  people  thicUj^iicUt 
the  country  a^  a  whole  are  evideucmg  increas- 
ingly that  tiiey  want  above  all  else  to  end  lor 
all  time,  whatever  the  cu.'-t.  if  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  do  so.  these  re^wLirly  recurring 
frightful  world  srasnis  viucli  become  worse 
each  time  a  migraine  again  commences. 

"Tne  Fulbri<jht  resolution,  the  declaratu  n 
of  principles  unanimrjusly  agieeci  upon  at  the 
M.ickin,TC  Conference,  the  Ball-Burton- 
Hatch-Hi'l  lescluticn  all  are  a  icng  step 
in  the  right  dlrecti.in  and  added  evidence 
of  tnis  growing  recognition  of  an  inescapable 
t^isk  which  confronts  us,  and  it  is  ny  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  forthrightly  and 
quickly  bcause  tune  is  of  the  essence 

■"But  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  the 
Constitution  impi-ses  upon  the  United  Str'te.^ 
S?:;at.e  a  Joint  resncnsibility  with  the  Chief 
E.xe^ulive  in  that  treaties  can  only  be  made 
subject  to  the  ad,  irp  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and.  by  the  same  token,  the  Senate 
certainly  should  not  side-step  its  coustilii- 
tional  respc;n'iblli!\  by  contlni'inp  to  ar- 
quiesce  In  so-called  Executive  agreements'  to 
avoid  raiiticatiou 

"Every  American  should  recall  veiy  vividK 
the  difticuliies  which  President  Wiison  en- 
countered after  World  War  No.  1  w^ien  he 
propounded  his  Fourteen  Points  m  an  effort 
to  bring  about  a  world  peace.  Unfortunately. 
due  to  lark  cf  proper  coordin:!t!on  and  co- 
operation be: ween  the  Chief  Executive  and 
the  United  iStaies  Senate  at  that  time,  we 
^aw  the  su;)«--->c!uent  failure  of  this  country  to 
take  a  firm  and  foremost  position  in  woi  Id 
events  And  with  our  not  taking  the  leadiii'; 
part,  the  tjrr.und  work  for  World  War  No  2 
was  laid 

"All  of  which  ohviousiy  calls  for  ncn- 
partisan  and  nonpclitical  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  the  Chief  Executive  and 
the  United  States  Senate,  lest  we  fall  heir 
to  the  same  dilemma  which  confronted  the 
Nation  when  President  Wilson  was  in  the 
White  House  ■ 


Appeal  for  the  Election  of  Walter  E.  Ed?e 
as  Governor  of  New  Jersey 


FXiENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF    OREGON 

IN  niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tiitirsdaij.  November  4  < legislative  day  of 

Monde;.  October  25  > ,  1942 

Mr.  M.NARY,  Mr,  Pre.sirient,  on  Oc- 
toot-r  30  la.^t  V.w  able  and  di.stinguij-hed 
jimior  St^nator  fi(  m  New  Jer.sey  IMr. 
H.AWKES  [  addrc.s.-^ed  the  people  of  Nrw 
J'-T'ipy  in  b'half  of  the  election  of  Hon. 
Walter  E.  Edsf.  our  former  colleague  in 
this  body,  to  be  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
The  addrt  ^.^  was  broadcast  over  the  radio 
from  -sialion  WOR.  I  a^k  unanimous 
consent  thai  the  addiess  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  bom?  no  objection,  the  addre.'^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECOnc, 
as   follow::: 

On  November  2  the  people  of  the  State 
cf  New  Jersey  will  choose  a  G  vcrnor  as  chief 
t.\icuti\e    of    the   Sta:e   for   3    years.     Every 
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patri'itlc   riti7en   who  lias  the  righ.t   to  vote 
should  exercioc  that  sacred  privilege, 

E.icii  of  us  should  ask  oiirspives.  "What 
k.r.d  c:  a  man  do  wc  want  as  Gcvcmor  of  the 
State  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  as 
a  whole?"  I  iiave  asktd  mystlf  that  qaes- 
tion  many  tmv"?  and  li.  is  my  considered 
judgnient  that  Walter  E.  Edge  fills  the  bill 
and  will  make  a  most  satl.sfactory  Governor 
dmin?  these  troublous  times  of  the  State, 
the  Nation,  f.r,d  the  world  Why?  B>.cau5c 
he  has  int^[;vity.  intelligence,  ability,  and 
CCuraTC.  Other  men  mlgiit  l.uvc  thes-e  same 
tjualitles  and  yet  net  be  so  sa';sf;vtorY  as 
W::!'?r  E  Ed.;.v  The  Honorable  Walter  E 
Edge  has  experience.  He  has  demonstrated 
In  years  ol  public  Eervice  to  the  people  of 
the  State,  to  the  people  cf  the  Nation,  and 
to  foreign  poop!e  as  Ambassador  to  France 
th.ii  h.'  iietpa  faiih  with  his  wi  rd  He  h  is 
tlie  ability  to  understand  the  difficult  prob- 
lems i\\A^  confront  the  iiuman  family  m  its 
relaticnslilp  under  our  form  of  governinen*. 
and  In  Ts  relationship  with  the  people  cf 
other  countries. 

He  his  demonstrated  a  definite  b;""!  ef  in 
onr  Constitution  and  the  American  system 
which  nn-'.d?  thi>  country  the  lead'ug  Na'ion 
in  the  world.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  is  one 
of  the  smaller  States  of  the  Unlmi,  but  on.e 
of  the  mast  important  cf  all  and  the  eyes 
of  the  Nation  aie  upon  the  decision  we  make 
at  the  polls  November  2 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  Slate  has  it 
been  more  important  to  have  a  man  as  Gov- 
ernor who  understands  the  problems  of  all 
groups  that  make  up  cur  American  hie. 
S'.'n.Tor  E1ge  has  a  well  rounded  out  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  each  group  and 
that  understanding  comes  from  actoal  ex- 
perience in  worlting  directly,  either  with  or 
In.  each  of  th^-se  rmup^ 

He  knows  tlie  probler.is  of  a'.'riculture  bp- 
cause  he  has  done  farming  to  a  substantial 
extent 

He  knows  the  problems  of  business,  both 
largp  and  sma'l.  because  he  has  been  in  busi- 
iies.<»  and  a  part  of  It    for  many  years. 

He  knows  th.it  the  thoi-sands  of  small 
bushie ssmen  are  the  backljone  of  our  Amer- 
ican business  structure.  Yes — the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  free  enterprise  system 
rests. 

He  knows  that  big  business  has  obligations 
to  the  people  of  the  State.  Just  the  .same  as 
It  has  the  riqht  to  expect  fair  trcainiri.t 
from  the  people  of  the  State 

S?nfttor  Edge  knows  that  the  people  of  this 
State  and  of  the  Nation  must  never  falter  in 
doing  everything  within  their  power  to  win 
the  kind  of  a  victory  in  this  war  which  will 
enable  us  'o  inn.ke  a  contribution  to  peace 
and  the  welfare  of  humanity  throughout  the 
world 

He  ha.s  the  creat  advantage  over  hi>  rp- 
ponent  of  having  as  Governor  dealt  with  the 
problems  that  follow  a  war.  He  appreca'es 
that  th?  solving  of  the  post-war  prc'c'ems 
with  fairness  and  Justice  to  all  who  served  in 
the  armed  f  irces  us  well  as  these  who  served 
In  the  army  which  remained  at  h.?me  to 
bark  \ip  tiiocc  forces,  is  vital  if  we  ere  to 
continue  as  a  free  per^pic  and  preserve  the 
American  business  system  of  freemen 

The  vo'  -IT-,  n'  \\\?  State  of  New  Jc-'-ey  .'h'-'Uld 
carefully  analj'ze  the  record  of  experience  '■! 
Senator  Ed'^e  and  I  feci  certain.  In  their 
own  interest,  they  will  decide  to  vote  so  they 
nay  have  the  benefit  of  this  experience  !n 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  next  3  years. 

Senator  Edge  believes  in  local  government 
and  State  government  on  all  questions  which 
have  not  been  ceded  to  the  Federal  Govcni- 
ment  through  the  procedure  established  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

He  is  opposed  to  irregular  and  confused 
bureaucratic  ruling  of  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple by  Executive  mandates  which  come  from 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Government.  He  believes  in  a  rule  of  laws 
rather  than  a  rule  of  men. 


He  recognizes  that  the  obligation  of  th.e 
State  is  to  help  people  to  help  tliemselves  and 
that  it  is  only  by  the  preservation  of  fair 
cppcrtun'ties  to  work  and  nccompl.^h 
tiirough  the  exeitise  of  private  initiative  and 
genius  that  we  ci'ii  hope  to  pie.serve  i  ur 
American  system,  which  has  built  m  the  i 
United  States  of  America  the  highest  living 
standard  ever  attained  by  any  people  any- 
where on  earth  ' 

■  By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them  "  Is 
advice  none  of  us  siiould  fail  to  understand 
and  u.'-e  m  ctir  appraisal  of  men  S.^nator 
Edge  has  rendered  an  efiirient  and  effect  ve 
serv.c?  as  Governor  of  this  S'atc  for  3  years 
and  the  record  he  made  is  known  by  vast  I 
numbers  and  available  lor  all  to  .??e  I 

He  lendcred  a  service  m  the  Un.ted  S^u'es 
S'lii^te  for  a  pjriotl  of  10  years,  whic.  ns  re- 
membered ir.oit  favorably  by  both  Ucp-ibh- 
can  and  Democratic  S maters.  The  people 
rf  TJew  Je'spy  recognize  the  great  miportar.cu 
cf  having  a  Governor  who  understand',  net 
only  the  trjinerdou  problems  winch  new 
corfrcnt  us  but  the  gteatcr  problems  winch 
will  confront  us  in  the  po.st-ward  pericd  — a 
man  who  understands  sjinetliing  about  our 
rehuionihip  with  fore'gn  nations  and  the 
world.  We  recognize  cur  lelal.onship  will  be 
on  a  d'iT-Tcnt  bas.s  than  ever  before  and  hr.pe 
that  we  do  our  full  part  in  world  aflairs,  in  co- 
cpcratioa  with  other  nati- ns  wl".o  are  w.ior.g 
to  do  their  full  part  and  find  a  way  to  estab- 
lish. 3  Ju.'t  and  enduring  peace.  Yes,  find  a 
way  to  establish  a  means  of  keeping  that 
peace  wn hout  cestroyuig  our  national  id,:'n- 
tity. 

Wnlter  E  Edse  has  had  a  vast  business  ex- 
pe-ience  eulside  of  his  public  sorv.ce.  He 
knows  that  the  tax  burden  on  the  people 
cannot  go  beyond  a  certain  point.  He  is  in 
fr.vcr  cf  nil  propei  economies  and  the  reduc- 
tion cf  tr.xes. 

\Valter  E  Edge  rr(  ognizes  that  tlie  objective 
of  labor  and  c;;pital  mu^^t  be  identical  and 
tl  at  tlieir  interests  must  be  balanc-d  on  a 
f.",r  b^'sis  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
each,  if  cur  great  American  system  of  busi- 
r.c  s  is  to  endure  and  the  rights  of  private 
m.'iat.ve  be  preserved  to  each  and  all  of  the 
pecnle.  with  equal  opportunity  for  progress 
fca  ?d   upon    f\ccom.plis''iment.' 

Senator  Edge  has  demonstrated  in  public 
cfBce,  and  hi*  platform  clearly  shows,  that 
labor  must  have  as  fair  a  deal,  under  our 
.system,  as  any  other  groiip  that  makes  tip 
our  American  life.  In  the  Republican  plat- 
form f^rnator  Edee  presented  a  plank  which 
reccpn'zes  without  question  the  right  of 
Inb^r  to  organize  The  right  of  labor  to 
have  collective  bargaining.  The  right  of 
lub  .T  to  lawfully  strike  in  peacetimes.  He 
recognises  that  in  labor's  own  best  interests, 
no  group  of  our  American  life  must  grow 
to  be  as  strong;  as,  cr  stronger  than,  the 
Governm°nt  i:-e!f  He  has  been  friendly 
to  labor  and  always  will  be. 

He  recogni.'.e-s  that  labor  of  today  is  the 
capital  cf  tomorrow,  and  the  worker,  m  the 
plant  of  today  may  become  the  manager  or 
the  head  of  an  instltu'icn  In  the  tomorrow 
under  our  system. 

He  recognizes  that  no  employer  or  set  of 
employers,  or  no  labor  leader  or  set  of  labor 
leadens,  should  or  can  control  the  vote  of 
the  working  people  of  the  United  St.ites. 
The  right  to  vote  Is  the  most  sacred  posfes- 
sion  of  every  American  citizen.  The  patri- 
otic American  workers  throughout  this  State 
ai-.d  throughout  the  Nation  appreciate  to- 
day, more  than  ever  before,  that  the  right 
of  sufTra^e  belongs  to  them  In  their  Indi- 
vidual c.'pacity.  They  seem  to  know  and 
understand  that  If  and  when  anyone  can 
step  in  and  tell  them  how  to  vote  or  direct 
them  to  vote  a  certain  way — then  the  proc- 
esses of  freemen  are  being  deatroyed.  and 
it  will  not  take  long  until  Individual  free- 
dom has  perished— business,  founded  upon 
free  enterprise  or  private  initiative,  baa  van- 


1-hed  and  then  each  of  us  will  fli^d  that  we 
have  lost  cur  riglits  as  individuals  and  are 
taking  orders  ftom  the  State. 

1  am  strongly  convinced  iliat  Senator  Kd^e 
reaiu'es  that  only  through  bringing  kIxiuI  a 
belter  understiinding  between  cmpoycr  nn.d 
tmpioyee -through  bringing  about  justice 
and  lairne.ss  en  the  part  of  er.ch  in  its  re- 
lationship with  the  other,  and  thus  rebuild- 
ing res|)ect  of  tlie  employer  for  h..-<  employee 
and  I  he  respect  of  the  employee  lor  his  em- 
plcyer  <.;n  we  hope  to  have  voluntary  coeop- 
eration.  which  .spells  efficiency  m  production 
and  lower  coet  on  prvKlucts  de.iied  by  the 
citizens,  ar.d  thus  create  a  satisfied  pec^ple. 
which  IS  the  foundation  we  mubt  have  if 
cur  pioce.-.'L-s  of  freemen  are  to  continue. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  no  man  can 
reiuUr  a  great  ccntribuucn  to  the  peonie  of 
thi-  State  or  this  Nation  unless  he  has  a 
v.liole.'omo  respect  for,  and  deep  Interest  m, 
th"  wclfhie  of  labor  and  the  pre.'^rvaiicn  of 
c.ipital  ar.d  the  American  business  system. 
Well-nieaourcd  and  well-ba"an.ced  interest  in 
t>cth  gicups  IS  what  we  require 

Waller  E  Edcie  does  not  have  with  him  the 
forces  ol  pclilical  fcossism  He  dies  not  have 
With  him  the  labor-leader  ra.ketceis.  Ha 
does  ne>t  have  wit;i  hlni  the  Ccmmunists  cr 
ihase  who  would  destroy  uur  form  of 
government 

He  has  the  patriotic,  fine  American  v,cik- 
ing  p  epic,  both  in  and  out  of  the  unions, 
lie  has  the  support  of  Intelligent  business 
men  and  proics.  lonal  men  who  believe  in  the 
preservation  of  the  American  system.  He  hai 
Rll  sound-think. ng  people  engaged  In  agri- 
culture He  ha.s  with  him  moat  cf  our  citi- 
zens who  believe  In  America,  Its  Constltu- 
tl?n.  and  what  our  armed  fcrcrs  are  fighting 
for 

Some  say  that  truth  is  exfjectcd  everywhere 
except  in  politic-.  Perhaps  that  is  what  Is 
the  mtitter  with  pchtlcs.  I  believe  Walter  E. 
Edge  Sincerely  means  every  pledge  and  prin- 
ciple he  ha ,  aniauinced  to  the  people  and  will 
keep  his  pledges. 

It  Is  Important  to  you  as  citizens.  It  ts 
Important  to  the  State,  as  well  as  to  the  Na- 
tion, that  we  elect  Walter  E  Edge  as  our  next 
Governor  on  November  2.  Remember  liberty 
is  freedom,  but  freedom  Is  not  free.  If  we 
wish  to  remain  free  people,  each  of  us  murt 
understand  the  candidates  and  know  what 
they  stand  for,  then  go  to  the  polls  and  exer- 
cise our  risfht  of  suffrage.  Complacency  and 
the  "let  Geon^e  do  if  attitude  must  not  pre- 
vail In  this  election,  otherwise  all  you  will  be 
able  to  do  Is  more  wishful  thinking  and  have 
further  opportunity  to  complain  about  btd 
administration  of  government.  I  have  great 
laith  m  the  common  sen'"  of  the  people 
when  thev  understand — and  I  believe  all  who 
look  at  the  record  of  our  candidate  In  his 
public  service  will  say.  "  "By  their  wcrk.'s  ye 
shall  know  them" — therefore,  we  want  Walter 
E  Edee  as  our  next  Governor." 


Sovereignty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  B-ALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  letter  discussing 
sovereignty,  written  by  Emery  Reves, 
which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Tunes  of  October  31,  1943. 
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There  boini?  no  objection,  the  letter 
\;^a.s  (.rclered  to  be  punted  m  the  Record, 

es  follows: 

BOVEHEIONTY      EaP' .tNDEI> — IT     WoIT-D      APPEA* 

ClNttt:ons  bucvist  Be  Revised 

To  fhe  r.DrroR  or  Titi  Nrw  York  Tives: 

Mr  Hi'-VtT's  spceth  in  Kansas  City.  Sum- 
ner V.'tUes'  .'pecch  ;n  New  YufK.  the  dtbate 
ji.iw  ffO:aif  on  In  the  Senate  in  connectiun 
with  llic  Coiinally  resduilon  all  ctr.tcr  ou 
ine  r.ution  of  w.. rrolKniy. 
_  Th'.s  mystTii.us  word — sr-verclgnty^ — Is,  In 
f.-c:.  tht?  lundmienial  probie.n  if  Inten.a- 
tronal  peace.  Th.s  is  not  »  th'.o:«*tKal  d<»- 
La'.e.  bvit  an  lssv:e  more  vit;il  than  wa^es, 
pr.ces.  taxes,  fnod.  or  a!iy  other  major  item  in 
the  rew-<.  because  in  final  analys.s  the  so.u- 
ti  'n  of  iill  those  prcbiems  deponcis  upon  the 
c'ltcome  of  thp  pre.-cnt  world  cr  sis 

W.iat  d>os  th.s  word  "»  iverc:gn'v"  mean? 
From  the  very  be<^in!unc;  of  sociul  lite,  at  the 
ctn*n  of  hl«t()ry.  It  was  necessary  to  establ:sn 
c.Tttiin  rules  of  conduct,  so  that  men  might 
live  together  In  a  family,  in  a  tribe.  In  a  com- 
munity. Human  nature  la  such  that  man 
r"o?s  liot  accept  rtilos  except  when  thfy  are 
ImposvXl  upon  him  by  constituted  authority. 
IT.e  frfit  nb-oluie  authority  wa?  God.  and  the 
first  lawma::ers  were  priests  who  proclaimed 
the  Will  of  Gid 

Later  on.  as  human  acciety  developed  and 
law  and  order  fpew.  it  was  necessary  to  scp- 
rritf  that  which  w..s  Cae.^ars  from  th.it 
which  wa-s  Gods.  During  that  long  period  of 
history  when  peoples  were  ruled  by  the  divine 
right  of  Bl)«olute  mon.irchs,  to  maintain  their 
authority  and  law-m:'k!ng  power  it  was  nec- 
essary for  them  to  derive  their  power  from 
Gcd.  These  attrlbufes  were  called  sovereign 
and  the  persons  ves:ed  with  them  were  the 
sovereigns. 

PEOPLZ   GOT   RIGHTS 

The  great  change  came  in  the  eighteenth 
century  when  French.  English,  and  American 
thinUcrs,  whose  ideas  were  based  on  Greek 
FhilcK  phy.  procla.raed  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple that  "sovcre!-?!  ty  resides  in  the  commu- 
nity "  Th:s  revolutionary  Idea  led  to  the 
irreat  popular  uprisings  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  the  ettabUshraent  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  Republics,  and  to  the  "king 
reigns  but  does  net  govern"  parliamentary 
system  in  England  and  in  many  other  coun- 
tries. 

Our  present  conception  of  national  sov- 
ereignty shows  how  an  ideal  once  re.illztd 
can  be  distorted  in  the  span  of  a  single  cen- 
tury. 

According  to  eighteenth  century  thought. 
no  individual  or  group  cf  individuals  could 
exert  sovereign  rights  unless  derived  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  community.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  railways,  there  were  no  ma- 
chines, and  the  widest  horizon  of  those  fore- 
tears  of  demccracy  was  the  nation.  When 
they  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion, they  meant  the  sovereignty  of  the  com- 
munity; they  meant  sovereignty  to  have  lire 
broadest  possible  basis. 

CO.VBmCNS   CH.\NCED 

Tcday.  150  years  later,  when  we  can  fJy 
ftrcund  the  plolie  in  less  time  than  it  took 
to  go  from  Boston  to  New  York,  the  situa- 
tion is  completely  different. 

As  the  world  is  organised  today,  sovereignty 
dees  net  reside  in  the  community,  but  is 
exercised  in  an  absolute  fcrm  by  groups  of 
Individuals  we  call  nations.  Today  sov- 
ereignty has  far  too  narrow  a  basis;  it  no 
longer  has  the  power  It  should  and  was 
meant  to  have. 

The  significant  thing  about  the  present 
crisis  Is  that  the  nation-states,  even  the  most 
powerful,  even  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  are  no 
louger   strong   enough,    no    longer    powerful 


enough,  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  created.  They  caiujot  prevent  dis- 
asters like  the  First  and  Scccr-d  Wi  rid 
Wars.  However  sincerely  the  Anitrican  and 
Russian  Governments  wanted  to  keep  out  of 
this  war.  they  were  forced  into  it 

If  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and 
the  sovereignty  of  S^jviet  Russia  do  uct  Fumce 
to  pri'tect  the  citizens,  then  we  nted  not  even 
t,  !k  abciit  the  fiction  of  5  •.■eifcij;nty  in  Lat- 
via. Luxemburg,  or  Rumania. 

This  war  has  finally  demciistrated  that  not 
a  Single  cue  of  the  existing  natin..-,  even  the 
mo.>*  po-AtTful,  La  eccuoniic.xlly  seU-siiffi.'icnt, 
and  that  at  xhc  end  of  this  war  in  the  whole 
v.orld  there  will  be  no  more  than  three  na- 
ti'us  cnpnble  of  creating  ai.d  maintaining 
annecl  forces  in  the  nicdrm  jei.so.  The-^e  in- 
rii-putatle  fac*s  prove  that  our  pre.-ent  ccn- 
cepiion  cf  national  jovereipnty  is  outdated 
and  Is  fraught  with  deadly  d:inger  for  us  all. 

PEOPLE    ABOVE    NATIONS 

The  lne5c?,pr,ble  economic  and  technical 
realities  of  our  aee  make  it  imperative  to  re- 
state and  reinterpret  this  notion,  and  to  cre- 
ate sovereignties  based  en  the  community, 
according  to  the  onemal  democratic  ccncep- 
tion.  Scverei<?nty  of  the  pecple  must  s'ar.d 
above  the  nations,  so  that  under  it  each  na- 
tion'may  be  safe  and  eqtia!,  just  as  each  In- 
dividual Is  safe  and  equal  under  the  law  in  a 
civilized  state. 

Tliere  is  no  question  of  civina;  up  naMrr.al 
traditions,  opening  the  gat^s  to  fi  reien  en- 
tanpleinents.  But  there  iire  certa.n  ele- 
ments of  S'lvcreienty  that  cm  no  loneer  be 
left  in  many  hands,  but  which  must  be  vested 
in  and  exercised  by  a  smele  world  bccly. 

We  have  to  ir^titute  a  separation  of  sov- 
ereignties, leaving  in  the  hands  of  national 
states  all  sovcrel^-n  riahts  over  natior.al  af- 
fairs, but  creating  world-wide  sc  veifientn's 
that  will  give  each  r.a'.ion  military  security 
and  economic  propperiiy. 

There  is  no  other  way  out.     We  know  by 

experience  that  Ii'^sttny  peaceful  cclUboratlon 

*of   sovereign   nations   is   an    impossibility,   a 

Contradiction  in  itaelf.  a  Utcp.a.     It  has  be^ 

tried  thousands  of  limes.     It  never  will  work. 

The  qutbticn  is  not  one  of  surrenderin;^ 
natioiml  sovereignty.  The  problem  is  not 
rc^.\tive  and  doe«  nOc  involve  giVing  up  some- 
thing we  already  have.  The  problem  is  posi- 
tive— creating  something  which  we  never 
had  but  imperatively  need. 

The  creation  of  iusliiutions  with  universal 
sovere!°'nty  is  merely  another  phase  of  the 
same  process  in  the  development  of  human 
history — the  extcnsicn  of  law  and  order  into 
another  field  of  human  associ.iticn  which 
heretofore  has  remained  unregulated  and  in 
disorder. 

A  few  centuries  ai^o  cities  held  f'.ill  S'Ver- 
eign  rights.  Later,  parts  of  ihe-e  municiial 
sovereignties  were  transferred  to  prcv.nc^es, 
then  to  larger  uiuts.  and.  f.n:i:iy,  at  the  end  cf 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  nation-states. 

SOME   EXAMPirS 

In  America  today  the  prcblrms  of  fire  pre- 
veni:cn.  water  supply,  street  clean. ng.  and 
other  similar  matters  are  under  municipal 
authority. 

The  coiastruction  of  roads,  marital  legisla- 
tion, education,  lr',:slation  regarding  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterprise,  and  endless 
other  is-'^ues,  are  predominantly  under  St:.te 
sovereignty. 

And.  finally,  problems  affecting  the  United 
States  Army.  Navy,  fcreign  policy,  and  others 
are  under  Federal  scvcreipnty. 

The  development  is  crysiai  clear.  As  hu- 
man progress  cx3ntlnuc.<:.  conditions  require 
a  broader  basis  for  scverolgnty,  for  absolute 
power,  in  order  to  fulfill  Its  purpose — the  pro- 
tection of  the  pecple. 

New  Yorkers  are  the  citizens  cf  the  city  cf 
New  Y^or;^,  oX  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of 


the  United  States  of  America.  But  they  are 
also  the  citizena  oi  the  world.  Their  lives, 
their  security,  their  liberties  are  protected  in 
a  very  wide  field  by  the  sovereign  authoriy 
which  resides  in  the  pecple,  who  h.ive  dele- 
gate •  its  exercise  partly  to  the  city,  partly  ta 
the  State,  and  partly  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  during  the  last  25  years  we  have  learned 
that  these  sovereign  nat.unal  corporate  unit;:, 
created  by  the  people,  arc  not  strong  enot  gh, 
are  not  sovereign  enough,  to  protect  tl-.eni 
against  attack  by  a  foreign  power  over  v,h»ca 
the  existing  sovereignties  have  no  cor.trol 
whatever. 

If  the  State  of  New  York  enacted  economic 
or  socii.1  legislation  that  reacted  harmfully 
on  economic  and  labor  conditlon.s  in  Connec- 
ticut, such  an  act  en  the  part  of  the  i^cvereipn 
State  of  New  York  cculd  net  be  prevented  by 
the  sovereign  S'a'.c  of  Connec'icut.  except 
by  declaring  war. 

KIOHm   SOVFTtETCNTT  NEEDED 

Only  a  higher  sovereignty — the  Federal 
sovereignty — can  protect  the  people  against 
such  dangers. 

Ex:.sting  anarchy  in  ititernaticnal  relations, 
due  to  Do.'^oliite  na'ional  sovereicrnty,  must 
»:e  superseded  by  International  statutory  law, 
enacted  by  a  duly  elected  legislative  body. 
Such  International  law  must  take  the  place 
of  the  fanciful,  utterly  ineffectual  and  pi'e- 
carious  rule  of  unenforceable  treaty  obliga- 
tions sipned  by  sovereign  nations 

Tlie  planners  of  fu'ure  peace  should  bear 
In  n^.md  their  fundamental  illusions i  that 
they  can  create  an  orcier  to  last  forever.  No 
one  can  put  this  world  Into  a  strait  Jacket. 
No  one  can  dccign  an  order  and  freeze  it  into 
permanent  shape.  It  is  ."giiinst  the  nature 
cf  things  to  create  a  system  of  national 
bcundarit":  and  all.ances,  of  economic  oresni- 
zatlon.  and  then  ccmniand  history  to  became 
stationary,  considering  anyone  who  attempts 
to  change  this  order  an  a'grc?scr. 

This  is  the  fundamental  fallacv  of  the  idea 
of  collective  security  based  en  treaty  asrree- 
ments  between  sovcrelirn  nations.  When  the 
essence  of  life  is  perpetual  chance,  adherence 
to  old  forms  must  lead  to  e.<plos:ons. 

Those  who  talk  cf  surrendering  the  sover- 
eignty cf  the  United  States  of  England,  or 
of  r:iy  ft  her  cie^ni  ciatic  country.  .<ir  r'}'  don't 
vmderstand  the  exact  meaning  of  sovereignty. 

DEMCCRACTES    NOT    SOVEP.ETGM 

A  democratic  state  cannot  surrender  sov- 
ereignty for  the  simple  reaton  that  it  is  net 
sovereign.  Only  a  Nazi  or  Fasc.st  state  is 
sovereign.  A  democratic  state  is  sovereign 
only  to  the  detrce  in  wh.rh  It  is  granted 
scvcreiijity  by  th^.se  in  whom,  under  the 
democratic  concept,  sovcreit,niy  is  vested — 
the  people  Th.e  real  scuice  of  sovereign 
power  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  true 
understanding  of  tiie  pojKical  preblera  we 
face.  It  is  the  people  who  create  governments 
and  not — as  tiie  Fasciits  say — govtriiments 
that  make  nations. 

The  nation-states,  as  thev  were  set  up  in 
the  eighteenth  century  and  as  they  are  or- 
ganized in  the  deznocn  cics  today,  arc  nothir.t; 
but  instruments  of  the  sovereign  people,  with 
the  specific  purpose  of  carrying  out  certain 
objectives,  to  protect  the  people,  and  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  Should  the  people 
reahzf  and  come  to  thf?  conclusicn  that  in 
certain  fields  tncy  would  be  better  protected 
by  delegating  part  ef  their  sovereignty  to 
bodies  ether  than  the  natiou-staies,  then 
nothing  w^,u:d  be  .surrendered.  R,ither  would 
something  be  created  for  tlie  better  protec- 
tion of  tlie  lives  and  liberties  of  tlie  peoples. 
Sovereienty  w  uld  continue  to  reside  in  the 
people,  but  inscituticns  would  be  created  to 
give  better  expression  to  the  democratic  S..V- 
ereignty  t  f  the  people. 

Emery  Rr.Es. 

New  York,  October  29.  1943. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF  NEW  jersey 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25>.  19i3 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RECoro  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Civilian  Awards,"  which  appeared 
in  the  N:w  York  Times  for  Saturday, 
Cctcb.^r  23.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CIVILIAN    AWARDS 

Tcstininny  t  ■)  the  effect  that  the  stimulus 
of  the  Army-Navy  E  and  the  Maritime  M 
prociuction  aw.'>..'-d.-;  has  been  very  great  con- 
stantly is  accumulating.  Both  management 
and  labor  on  the  home  front  hr.ve  been 
helped  to  cvon  greater  effort"?  and  results  by 
these  re.:ognr,i-.ns  of  unf^lfish  devotion  to 
the  great  task  of  turning  out  the  vital  ma- 
terials of  war.  Now  both  directors  and 
workers  In  a  category  other  than  those  previ- 
cusly  recssnizfd  are  to  receive  an  achieve- 
mer.t  award  for  work  well  done.  These  are 
t'le  se's_nal  pn-esEors  of  food.  The  fact 
that  they  are  not  yecr-around  operators 
irakcs  them  ineligible  lor  Army-Navy  E  recog- 
nition. But  If  they  meet  the  same  high 
standards  demanded  for  that  bad'^e  of  honor 
th^y  are  to  receive  the  award  of  the  War 
Fo'>d  Adminl.stration'8  A  flag  Qiialiflcatlons 
coiisidered  in  .selection  for  the  award  will  In- 
rluci"  ingenuity  iii  the  development  of  war 
focd  prcducls,  low  absenteeL'^m,  cooperation 
In  the  vr.rlntis  food-purchase  programs,  accl- 
dei't  prevention,  and  the  like 

A  number  cf  vital  factor.^  on  the  home 
front  still  Hrk  recognition  In  the  fcrm  of 
public  av.Hrds  The  power  and  utility  com- 
panies, the  communications  companies,  and 
even  the  enormously  busy  railroads  do  not 
fall  within  the  leclmical  requirements  for 
exi.^tmg  award-  There  would  ."^eem  to  be 
little  reason  v.-hy  the  powerful  Incentive 
which  existing  awards  for  merit  have  sup- 
plioJ  should  not  be  expended  to  such  funda- 
ment nlly  important  elements  as  the  electric 
light  and  powr  industry,  which  has  shown 
nn  if.crease  of  73  ncrcent  in  its  kilowatt-hour 
output  since  ]939i  or  the  telephone  industry, 
which  last  ye.->r  h -ndled  93  pi  rcent  more  long- 
distnnf'e  calls  than  in  1039i  or  the  American 
railrnad.-,  which  in  1942  increased  the  ton 
miles  moved  rs  compircd  with  1939  by  92 
perccni  and  the  nr.ssr-n'rer  miles  by  135  per- 
cent in  th"  spnie  period.  The  service  in- 
dustries have  d^ne  aiid  are  doing  an  out- 
stand. :.g  war  job.  Thev,  too,  deserve  an 
accolade. 


Hr^le  N^ver  Euilds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  LISTER  KILL 

OF   ALAKAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thur.sdav.  Noicinber  4  (leoi'^lative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25K  1943 

Mr.  HILX,    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Record  a  very  thought-  I 
provoking  editorial  entitled  "Hate  Never  j 
Builds."  written  by  Mr.  McClellan  Van  j 
der  Veer,  and  pubh^hed  in  the  Birming-  i 
ham  Ncws-Age-Herald  of  Sunday,  Octo-  | 
ber  17,  1943.  ! 

There  being  no  objc-ction,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

HATE     NEVER    BUILDS 

The  generations  now  undergoing  the  most 
terrible  war  in  histrry  have  been  confronting 
evil  in  its  mrst  htdeou*^  forms.  There  has 
been,  certainly,  a  more  etitcnsivo  manifesta- 
tion of  brutality,  duplicity,  and  sheer  horror 
than  ever  before  has  b^en  known  in  the 
world.  This  frightful  reality  has  severely 
challenged  or  even  ■  haken  the  most  stor.d'ast 
faith  in  the  power  of  good,  the  cffc-tivcne's 
cf  reason  and  good  will,  m  dealing  with  such 
evil. 

Ihere  are  many  men  of  gentle  instincts 
and  moderate  temc^r  w-ho  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  overcome 
certain  kinds  of  evil  is  by  stronger  ph  -sicil 
forci",  exercised  as  vigcr-.usly,  evcii  as  ruth- 
le.-sly.  a.-  conditions  may  require  Irdred. 
there  will  be  little  quest. onlng  of  the  neces- 
sity for  such  procedure  under  certain  circum- 
stances— such  as  often  have  presented  them- 
selves in  this  war. 

But  the  think. ng  of  many  good  men  ar.d 
women  has  earned  them  even  farther  respect- 
ing the  u-'s  of  ruthlcssness  and  hatred. 
They  have  come  to  believe  that  suqh  a  spirit 
must  be  maintained  even  beyond  the  time 
when  the  violence  that  called  It  forth  has 
been  put  dov.-ni  that  It  is  necessary  that  the 
passions  of  bitterness  and  vengefulnccs  be 
kept  fiercely  burning  even  in  the  making  of 
the  lettlernents  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Othcrwi.se.  it  is  feared,  there  may  be  no  sufR- 
cietitly  drastic  action  for  the  control  and 
supp'-ession  cf  the  powerful  forces  of  evil 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  inherent  in  the 
wor'.d 

No  thoughtful  person  should  have  difficulty 
in  understanding  such  tendencies  of  thou-jht 
and  feeling.  e\en  though  in  disagreement 
With  them.  But  th^re  remain  many,  in  this 
country  and  other  lands,  who  still  are  pro- 
foundly cf  the  conviction  that  hatred  and 
bitterness  and  revenge  can  only  be  destruc- 
tive and  defeating  Influences  In  post-war 
efforts  to  build  a  better  world. 

Some  maintain  that  men  can  be  all  the 
more  effective  fighters  even  in  battle  when 
their  minds  are  not  inflamed  and  clouded  by 
bitter  passions.  But  however  conflicting 
opinioiii  may  be  on  that  particular  question, 
It  surely  .should  be  a  matter  of  very  wide 
recognition  and  agreement  that  bitter  pas- 
sion.- do  r.ot  create,  that  they  do  not  build. 
Whatever  may  be  their  service  as  driving 
forces  in  violent  conflict,  they  are  not  forces  cf 
construction  and  reconciliation.  It  is  only 
through  reason  and  good  will  that  men  can 
move  forward  in  true  civilization,  in  beittring 
human  relations,  in  takini:  advantage  of  their 
widening  material  advantages. 

Th"r?"can  be  no  real  peace  unless  the  spirit 
of  rea.son  and  good  will  prevails.  That  is  the 
spirit  of  peace. 

The  P  cple  s  Mandate  Ccmmiltee  for  Intcr- 
Ani:r:rau  Peace  and  Coo^^^ration.  an  organ- 
ization oi  v.T-.nen  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Mary  E.  WooUey.  is  continuing  to  em- 
phasize this  basic  truth  as  the  dangers  of 
hatred  ai.d  vcneeance  grow  under  the  terri- 
ble provcenticrs  of  the  war.  The  committee 
r.cently  issued  a  pamphlet.  There  Must  Be 
No  Biuerness,  m  which  sre  collected  excerpts 
rem  articles  and  spe  ch-."  st.'-cssing  this  sp.rit. 
The  title  comes  from  tie  notable  speech  by 
Mine  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  New  York  last 
.'pring. 

It  IS  easy  to  yield  to  the  innumerable  provo- 
cations to  hatred  in  a  great  war. 

It  is  difflcult  to  maintain  the  faith  that  rea- 
son and  good  wiU  yet  can  prevail  over  evil. 


But  tboae  groups,  tboM  Individuals,  that 
never  forget  the  true  nature  of  peace,  that 
always  remember  that  hatred  and  vengeance 
can  neve-  bu.ld  or  create,  are  lhcm«lves 
fight. ng  a  great  battle  for  all  mankind. 

The  eventual,  climactic  }cb  In  winning  this 
war  will  be  a  building  job.  a  creative  Job. 
That  Is  the  great  task  beyond  the  immediate 
business  of  suppressing  rampant,  violent  evil. 
For  that  task  the  clearest  minds,  the  highest 
and  brcadci  humanitarian  spirit  we  can 
possibly  achieve  r.nd  maintain  are  required. 
And  required  no-  ■  For  even  while  the  war 
is  being  pressed  on  to  victory  the  making  of 
the  peace  to  come  is  Inevitably  proceeding 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  men  and  a  1 
nations. 


United  States  Policies  in  Algiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thur.'^dajj.  Novernber  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  flist 
editim  of  the  Washington  Post  of  today 
carries  an  A  sDc:a*^ed  Press  dispatch  from- 
Algiers,  north  Africa,  dealing  with  ques- 
tions which  hrve  been  discussed  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  committee  who  re- 
cently reported  the  results  of  their  in- 
vestigations in  the  war  areas  in  Eurcp.*. 
Inasmuch  as  this  article  did  not  appear  In 
other  editions,  and  was  not  printed  in 
full  in  o  her  newspapers.  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Policies  Questioned  in  Aicicts 
Algifes.  November  3  -t-A  year  ago  the  name 
"American"  Wi^  a  magic  cnc  to  the  French 
in  north  Africa  Today,  a  year  after  the 
Allied  landings  It  is  more  often  a  term  of 
reproach  then  prai.'.e 

Gossips  are  spreading  false  rumors  that 
certain  foodstuffs  are  unobtainable,  or  at 
least  arc  very  scarce  in  north  Africa,  becau-e 
the  Americans  bought  up  all  the  supplies  to 
feed  to  the  Italians. 

Credulous  hcucewives  seemingly  have  little 
difficulty  In  believint^  other  fal.se  rumors  that 
the  high  cost  ol  liMng  Is  due  to  the  Ameri- 
cans 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  strong  fifth 
column  ope.p.tmg  In  French  north  Afr:ra 
and  it  is  doTg  its  work  well  because  ihe 
United  Siatts  apparently  has  failed  to  fl;  d 
an  efTectlve  ba-^is  of  counterpropaganda. 
The  habit  ef  ta'aming  the  United  Stales  for 
almost  cveryiiMnt^  that  goes  sour  In  nosth 
Afric:.  ha"-  becori'^  so  fix  d  that  Axis  sy:n- 
p.-ilhizers  find  it  en^y  to  sjw  new  seeds  of 
dis'rust 

DAIU-AN  DEAL  HVRT  P.ltSTTCE 

The  decline  in  American  piestlge  began 
with  the  Darlnn  incident  and  the  subsequent 
de  Gaulle-Ginnid  scramble  for  power.  The 
att.tude  of  most  Frenchmen  here  toward  the 
United  States  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  improve  once  the  new  French 
Committee  of  National  Lil)eration  was  formed 
and  large  quantities  of  modern  American 
weapons  and  supplies  for  the  French  troops 
and  large  shipments  of  American  food,  ga«o- 
llne.  and  other  essentials  began  to  arrive. 

Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case. 
Many   intelligent,   well-informrd  Frenchmen 
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here  believe  the  old  cordial  feeling  of  French- 
men t  ward  the  Amfr;c:'.r.s  will  not  survive 
this  war  i;  ileFS  the  Ur.'.tcd  dtates  can  de- 
vise a  bettrr  mcnrj=  ( i  :ei;ir.g  the  French  peo- 
ple what  the  Air.criravs  are  doir..?  new  aud 
what  they  prf  p<^?e  to  do  In  the  lu'ure. 

Th.^  I*a!:a:i  policy  l;as  also  be'^n  cnticlzed. 

The  mere  fact  that  Gen  Dw:Kht  D.  Ei?cn- 
hnwer  Is  a  nimnndcr  In  chief  of  this  war  the- 
ater IS  In  h'rge  part  re.-ponsible  for  the  fact 
th;^t  the  United  Spates  c'one  nmong  the 
United  Nations  finds  itself  an  er.sy  target  cf 
criticism. 

The  British  stock  cmong  The  French  in 
north  A.'rlca  has  ri'en  as  the  Americans' 
h;;s  declined.  But  there  Is  little  If  any  rela- 
tion beLvveen  the  ri:in5  pop'Jiarity  cf  the 
British  and  the  declining  Influence  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Brush  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  tie 
Uiuu-d  S.atts  in  the  p!e.->«ii  .'fcani  of  her  role 
in  the  war  in  north  Africa.  Reuters,  the  Bnt- 
l.sh  news  agency,  supplies  the  bulk  of  the 
f(,.reign  news  in  the  north  African  newspapers 
and  London  date  lines  dominate  the  front 
pac,es.  often  appearing  on  Items  originating  in 
this  war  theater. 


Reduction  of  Sick  Time  in  Army 
Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

or  MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  4  (IcQislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Army's  Reconditioning  Pro- 
gram Cuts  Down  Si'^k  Time  in  Hospi- 
tals," written  by  Albert  Doutsch,  and 
published  in  PM  of  October  13,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AmMTS  RwrONDITIDNING  PHOCRAM    CtJTS   DOWN 

Sick  Time  i.v  Hospit.^ls 
(By  Albert  Deutsch) 

The  Army  Air  Force,  which  has  one  of  the 
most  progressive  medical  dL'p.<rtmcnts  In  the 
service*.  Ls  conducting  a  reconditioning  pro- 
gram for  sick  soldiers  that  has  cut  down  sick 
time  In  hcspitaJs  to  an  am.;zing  extent. 

MaJ,  Gen.  David  N.  W.  Grant,  head  of  the 
A.  A.  F.'s  medic.il  service,  reported  to  the 
American  Public  Health  Association's  wartime 
conference  yesterday  hew  this  program  has 
net  only  returned  sick  soldiers  to  duty  sooner 
and  healthier,  but  has  also  cut  down  the  rate 
of.  disability  discharges. 

The  program  covers  convalescent  soldiers 
In  Air  Force  hospitals  who  have  got  over  the 
acute  stage  of  their  Illness  but  are  not  ready 
to  return  to  full  military  duty. 

"The  convalescents"  training  program," 
General  Grant  explained,  "is  designed  for  the 
ordinary  sick  soldier  in  our  station  hospitals. 
Physical  reconditioning  Is  accomplished  by  a 
systematic  and  graduated  series  of  physical 
exercises  and  calisthenics,  given  in  their  mild- 
est form  even  to  bed  patients,  in  addition  to 
supervised  outdoor  games,  recreation  and 
close  order  drill." 

TWO    HUNDRED    VICTORT   CAXDKNS 

Patients  are  started  on  bed  exercises  2  days 
•Iter  surgical  operations,  to  prevent  their 
roubles  from  becoming  flabby.  A  popular 
phai:,«  of  tlie  program  calls  for  the  tending  of 


over  200  Victory  gardens  by  convalescent  pa- 
tients. 

Together  with  physical  reconditioning,  a 
bread  educational  prcgr-.ini  for  CLiivalesceuts 
IS  carrUd  on  m  these  hospitals.  General  Grant 
E.iys  Patient.*  are  tauflit  seif-protec.icn,  eas 
waifure,  camouflage,  booby  trurs.  and  tir^-t  aid 
while  convalescing.  They  are  told :  "Whiie 
you  are  In  the  hospital  today,  you  may  learn 
s(  nieihir.g  that  might  save  your  life  6  mont.is 
from  new." 

Special  classes  are  held  for  Illiterate  con- 
valescents. Tliey  can  be  taught  to  write  ihe.r 
names  and  serial  nursbers  in  two  days. 
"Ihis  may  seem  a  small  matter,"  Geii-L'i^U 
Grant  says,  "but  it  is  a  tremendous  mcrale 
fac'.cr  because,  with  this  knowledge,  the  sol- 
dier need  not  disclose  his  ignorance  to  his 
comrades." 

MORALE    FILM 

Morale  films  are  regularly  rhown  the  hcs- 
pitailzed  men.  and  language  lessons  are  given 
through  recordings. 

"The  results  of  our  experience  with  con- 
valescents' training,"  General  Ciraiu  declares. 
"have  been  most  gratifying.  Hospital  re-ad- 
misslcns  have  been  reduced  because  men  are 
being  sent  back  to  duty  m  better  physical 
condition.  The  period  of  convalescence  m 
certain  acute,  Infectious',  and  contagious 
diseases  have  been  definitely  shortened.  One 
hospital  reported  a  reduction  from  15  to 
11  days  In  patients  with  measles,  and  a  drrp 
from  33  to  23  hospital  days  for  convalescents 
with  scarlet  fever.' 

A  study  was  recently  made  of  two  groups 
of  soldiers  hospitalized  for  virus  pne  umonia. 
One  group  was  given  the  special  recondition- 
ing progrem.  the  other  wasn  t.  The  group 
deprived  of  the  program  averaged  45  days  of 
hospitalization,  wi'h  30  percent  of  the  cases 
having  a  recurrence  of  Flckness.  Tiie  other 
group  averaged  only  31  hospital  days,  with 
but  3  percenc  of  the  cases  recurring. 

Civilian  hospital  ofiBcials  would  do  well  to 
sttidy  this  A.  A.  F.  program  closely.  I'  pro- 
vides a  key  to  revolutionizing  coiiva'escent 
care  In  hospitals  and  cutting  down  civilian 
sick  time. 


Starving  Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWiN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  4  ilenislafive  day  of 
Monday.  October  25^'  1043 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr,  Prrs- 
Ident,  the  S'^nator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Thcm.as],  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee cf  the  Foreign  Relations  Ccmmitiee, 
began  hearings  today  on  the  proposal  to 
feed  the  starva»g  children  cf  the  occu- 
pied democracies  of  Europe.  Former 
President  Hoover  appeared  as  a  witness 
and  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  Senate 
action  with  respect  to  this  matte*-. 

I  notice  that  a  splended  editorial  ap- 
pears in  today's  Washington  Pest,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  inseit  ii  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STARVING  CHILDREN 

The  Foreign  Relations  Ccrnmittce  of  the 
Senate  is  at  last  giving  consideration  to  pro- 
posals for  sending  American  food  to  the 
starving  children  of  Axis-conquered  Europe. 
The  need  of  these  children  Is  very  great,  very 
lu-gent — and  it  has  been  bef',.re  our  eyes  for 


a  1  r.  ■•  r  tin-.e  th.in  we  can  acknowledge  wi'.h 
cotr.f'.r:.  ble  conscience.  We  have  arr.vtJ  i.i 
a  stage  in  our  war  apainst  the  Axis  when  ve 
can  and  must  respond  to  this  need — when  to 
Ignore  It  longer  would  not  only  leave  \  s 
g"iiilty  I'f  barbarous  inhumanity  but  would 
also  endanger  our  own  practical  Interest  in 
the  European  future. 

We  shall  h:ive  to  reckon  with  Eur^  p.'s 
children  when  the  ftghiinp,-  ends.  In  the  ap- 
pro.ichiniT  years,  it  is  tli.'?y  who  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  Continent  Is  to  be  peace- 
ful and  stable  and  democratic.  Their  h-.m- 
per,  in  a  real  sense,  iS  a  menace  to  our  ch.l- 
dren  h^re  at  l:omc.  For  their  hunger.  If  it 
continues  too-  long,  can  produce  not  only 
emaciated  tX'uies  but  also  the  warped  and 
twisted  and  dangerous  minds  which  breed 
fascism  and  war.  If  they  are  to  share  our 
democratic  bel.efs  they  must  be  saved  from 
Et:irvat:cn.  Certainly  if  they  are  to  r.r.sa 
and  help  us  when  we  arrive  as  liberators, 
thev  must  be  given  sustenance. 

The  means  f!)r  helping  the  children  of 
Evirrpe  are  readily  available  to  us.  If  we 
spared  them  nothing  more  than  the  focd 
which  we  wa.ste  frcjin  our  overladen  dinnrr 
tables  we  coukl  grant  them  immeasurable 
rel.ef  Their  own  g'  vernments  have  funds 
:irip(  uiided  in  th:^  country  with  which,  to 
pay  I(.r  the  food  thoy  need.  Neutral  ships 
Could  carry  it  over.seas  without  adding  a::y 
burden  to  our  .-hii^p.ng  facilities.  Tlie  e  nemy 
has  indicated  a  willingness  to  grant  safe  con- 
duce to  such  fehipuicnts.  The  Interi:aticiial 
Red  Crck^s  staiids  reaciy  to  fupervi.'^e  its  d;;- 
tribution-^r.iid  to  guarantee  that  none  of  it 
w.U  fall  i!itv>  Nazi  hands. 

It  IS  a  fear  that  tlie  Nazis  will  take  away 
whatever  food  we  may  send  which  has  thus 
far  kept  us  from  sending  relief  to  the  c^n- 
cjut-red  countiie.-.  But  as  the  pattern  of  vic- 
tory eineiges,  we  ar.  able  to  see  now  that  it 
does  nut  dvpend  u|-an  a  ruthle'^s  blockade 
cf  the  Continent.  We  shall  destroy  Germaiy 
frcnt  th°  air,  crush  her  by  means  cf  the  All.ed 
arm.ies  mov:r.g  toward  her  borders  from  the 
east  and  th«  south  and  s.^on.  perhap.s.  frcm 
the  west  a«  well.  The  starvation  cf  Ger- 
many's victims  is  a  wholly  needless  tr.ctic 
for  us  to  pursue.  It  is,  indeed,  a  tact.c 
which,  as  the  Germans  them.selves  have  real- 
ized, can  only  b.^omerang  agaaist  u-.  For  it 
merely  assists  the  Nazis  In  their  dcminaticn 
of  the  Continent.  A.nd  it  threatens  to  con- 
vert our  potential  allies,  by  embittering  them, 
Into  anery  foes. 

T'je  Members  of  Congress  who  weigh  this 
pnljlem  sh  uild  unders'aiul  that  proems*. ur- 
t;on  LS  perilous.  If  we  are  to  provide  a  rem- 
edy, w.'  mu-t  provide  it  without  ai.y  lurther 
delay,  Huriger  cannot  be  a^^su-i.t^ed  by  leg.=- 
lative  debate;  Its  toll  Is  taken  inexor'ibly  as 
the  days  and  weeks  move  on.  These  children 
of  Europe  c.nn  look  only  to  Amerxa  fur  salva- 
tion. We  shall  be  acting  botli  generously 
and  wisely  if  we  save  them. 


Government  Centralization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH   D.'.KOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TKE  UNITED  ST.\TE3 

T/:ur.sda:i.  Norcmher  4  'Icaislatirc  day  of 
I^Iondav.  O:  tobcr  23  • ,  19i3 

Mr.  NYE,  Mr.  President,  the  Forum, 
published  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak  ,  in  its  issua 
cf  October  31,  carried  a  column  under 
thp  headline  "Government  centralization 
is  scored  by  a  Governor."  th:  article  be- 
incr  wnt'cn  by  one  of  the  cd'tcrs  of  tlie 
p:.;:^r,  Mr.  Eail  K.  B^iz^ng.    I  a^k  unanl- 
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mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bcins?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IS    SCORED     BY     k 


coveknme: 


,T    CENTRALIZATION 
COVEr.NOR 


(By  Earl  K,  Bitzine) 
In  the  hectic  years  of  the  depression,  and 
then  of  the  war,  much  has  been  said  about 
the  centralization  of  authority  in  Washing- 
ton, While  one  must  expect  certain  cen- 
tral;za:ion  in  order  to  conduct  li  war  of  the 
pn  portions  of  this  war,  yet  the  centraliza- 
tion bc^vm  some  10  ye.as  ago  has  mush- 
roomed in  ficldi  wholly  aside  from  the  war 
eff-'it. 

One  has  witnessed  the  continued  taking 
away  of  the  ruthts  of  the  States.  One  has 
wi'tched  the  development  of  a  great  Federal 
bureaucracy.  One  has  realized  the  reaching 
cut  of  Wa,'rhington  for  ever-increasing  power. 
The  other  d.iy  the  Cleveland  Flam  Dealer 
unearthed  "a  Governor  who  Is  among  those 
mentioned  prominently  as  a  1944  Presidential 
pofi.sibility,"  It  speaks  of  what  he  has  to  say 
about  the  trend  of  affairs  in  Washington. 
It  says  his  remarks  "may  seem  old-fashioned 
and  off  the  throb  to  some  of  our  New  Deal 
friends,  but  seems  to  us  to  represent  sound 
American  thinking." 

In  his  inaugural  address,  the  Plain  Dealer 
finds  this  Governor  said;  "There  Is  a  present 
dangerous  tendency  to  forget  a  fundamental 
of  American  democracy — the  tendency  to  en- 
courage consolidation  of  power  at  the  top 
of  a  governmental  structure  alien  to  our  sys- 
tem and  more  closely  akin  to  a  dictatorship 
or  the  central  committee  of  a  Communist 
regime.  We  have  met  difficulties  before  this 
and  have  .-olved  them  in  accordance  with  the 
ba.sic  theories  of  a  representative  democracy. 
Let  us  not  at  this  time  pursue  the  easy  road 
of  centralization  of  authority,  lest  some  day 
we  discover  too  late  that  our  liberties  have 
disappeared," 

And  then  again:  "It  was  clear  to  the 
Iramers  cf  our  Constitution  •  •  •  that 
any  administration  attempting  to  make  all 
lav.s  for  a  whole  nation  •  •  •  would  In- 
evitably result  at  some  future  time  in  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  Itself. 

"The  doctiiiie  I'f  regu'ation  and  legislation 
by  "master  minds'  in  whose  Judgment  and 
will  all  the  people  mi.y  gladly  and  quietly 
acquiesce  h.a"^  been  too  glaringly  apparent  at 
W.ishiugtcn  during  the.'^e  last  10  years.  Were 
It  possible'  to  find  'master  minds'  so  unselfish; 
so  willing  to  decide  unhesitatingly  against 
their  own  personal  intprests  or  private  preju- 
dices; men  almost  godl.ke  in  their  ability  to 
hold  the  scales  of  Justice  with  an  even  hand — 
such  a  government  might  be  to  the  Interests 
of  the  country,  btit  there  is  none  such  on  our 
horizon,  and  ve  cannot  expect  a  complete  re- 
verf^al  of  all  the  t«  achines  of  history," 

Tiiese  remarks  of  tins  particular  Governor 
wee  made  in  the  "roarii  g  twenties," 

Yer,;  you  are  right— they  were  made  by 
Franklin  Dslano  Roosevelt. 


CocGiticns  in  the  Dairy  Industry  of  New 
HampsMre 


EXTKN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  CHARLES  V/.  TOIiEY 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN   THE  SEN.\TE  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 

Tfiuru:-'/.  Novonber  4  tlcnislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25  >,  1942 

rir.    TOBEY.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Marlyn  B.  Kcnney.  secretary  of  the 
Milk  Control  Board  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  relating  to  the  fixing  of  price 
ceilings  on  agricultural  commodities. 
Enclosed  in  the  letter  are  excerpts  from 
documents  in  the  files  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Milk  Control  Board.  I  ask  tiiat 
the  letter  and  the  enclosure  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire, 

Mii-K  CoNTRC'L  Board 
Co7icord,  .Vorc/Jibcr  2,  194i. 
Hon,  Charles  Toeey, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Wasnivgton.  D  C. 
Dear  SEN,^TOR  Toeey:  The  dairy  industry 
of  New  Hampshire  is  entering  on  the  darkest 
days  of  Its  history,  principally  caused  by  lU- 
adviscd  and  unwarranted  Federal  regulations. 
Shortages  of  fluid  supply  are  prevalent  In 
many  communities,  even  in  New  Hampshire 
where  usually  there  exi.^ts  a  surplus.  Milk 
for  manuti  cturing  fluid  cream  supplies  has 
entirely  disappeared.  Production  has  re- 
cently "dropped  much  lower  than  is  seasonably 
usual",  this  condition  In  the  face  of  the  great- 
est consumer  demand  ever  known  and  the 
I  request  from  the  War  Food  Administration 
for  Increased  production  to  meet  both  fluid 
demands  and  the  requirements  for  manufac- 
tured dairy  products. 

The  reasons  for  this  decrease  in  production 
are  primarily,  (1)  shortage  of  competent  la- 
bor (2)  prices  too  low  to  meet  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  the  refusal  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  permit  necessary  upward 
adjustments  (3)  shortage  of  quality  grains. 
Relief  frcm  these  conditions  must  be  imme- 
diate If  New  England  Is  to  maintain  produc- 
tion of  fluid  milk  during  1944  sufficient  to 
even  approximate  consumer  demands. 

Of  primary  Importance  is  price  adjust- 
ments to  cover  costs  of  production.  A  greater 
return  to  the  farmer  will  permit  utilization 
of  Incompetent  help  and  also  serve  to  retain 
such  help  as  has  stayed  on  the  farms.  An 
adequate  price  will  encourage  producers  to 
make  superhuman  efforts  to  maintain  pro- 
duction and  counteract  the  temptation  to  sell 
dairy  cows  at  the  present  abnormal  price  level. 
A  h"lp,her  price  will  also  permit  the  feeding 
of  larger  amounts  of  grain  wherever  available 
to  celet  the  decreased  value  of  much  of  the 
roughage  which  is  available  this  year. 

Various  farm  groups  at  public  hearlncs 
pre.-.ented  evidence  of  sharply  increased  costs. 
Unchallenged  evidence  shows  farm-labcr 
corts  to  have  advanced  ner.rly  25  percent, 
and  grain  costs  nearly  one-third  within  the 
year.  These  are  only  two  cf  the  major  items 
cf  cost  a3  cow  replacement  values,  machinery 
costs  and  rcpaiii  have  also  Incioased  sharply. 
Agencies  such  as  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  the  State  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  War  Beard 
Conference,  held  in  Laconla  October  28  and 
29,  the  conference  cf  Nlw  England  com- 
missioners of  rgriculturr  meeting  in  Concoid 
November  1,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Milk 
Control  B.-r.rd.  following  reg.onal  hear- 
ings covering  the  ent.re  State,  all  unite 
in  going  on  rcccrd  to  the  eHect  that  an  im- 
mcdi.te  Increase  of  2  cents  per  quart  at 
Icp.s"  is  ncccs;;iry  to  maintain  en  adequate 
6urr-lv  cf  mi:k  in  New  England,  to  say  noih- 
Ing'aijout  inc-e..scd  prcducticn  requested  by 
W:.r  Foods  Administration. 

We  are  advised  that  the  authority  to  raise 
cci.ing  price?  en  fluid  milk  only  exiFts  in  the 
i;ational  O.fce  of  Price  Administration  and. 
further,  that  tor  the  Oifice  cf  Price  Adminis- 
tration to  tiike  such  ac'ion  violates  the  "h  Id 
the  line"  order.  We  st&te  that  to  maint.un 
this  position  will  cauB*  production  to  tall 
to  a  level  which  will  prevent  the  filling  ot 


orders  to  the  arme«  forces,  lend-lease  com- 
mit ments,  and  cause  severe  and  unnecessary 
hardship  to  the  civilian  consumer. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Price 
Control  Act  as  passed  by  Congress  In  1942 
forbids  the  fi.'iing  cf  price  ccihngs  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  at  less  than  cost  of 
pivductlon  vMth  labor  a  factor  In  determin- 
ing thee  costs.  If  this  is  the  case  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  violation  of  law  In 
enlorcmi;  the  ceilings  now  In  effect  or  In 
coniinuing  the  refusal  for  making  needed 
acjustments. 

We  ippral  to  Congress  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  correct  this  Injustice  either  by  the 
removal  of  price  ceilings  on  fluid  milk  or 
by  adjusting  the  ceilings  at  a  level  which 
will  permit  milk  production  in  New  England 
to  continue  in  Euch  amounts  r.s  will  meet 
rea>on;b!e  demands  under  a  war  economy. 
Individuals,  groups,  and  agencies  alike  are 
also  opposed  to  the  paym.ent  of  subsidies  as 
a  sub-'-titvUe  for  establishment  of  adequate 
prices  for  milk  and  milk  products.  It  Is  In 
our  opinion  a  dangerous  and  unnecessary 
practice  to  mortgage  the  Income  of  future 
generations  to  pay  the  grtxrery  bill  Incurred 
dunng  the  present  days  of  abnormally  high 
national  Income, 

I    am    enclosing    pertinent    excerpts    from 
various  statements  which  are  a  part  of  the 
public  records  of  our  department. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maktyn  B.  Kennit, 

Secretary. 

Excerpts  From  Various  Docvments  ix  the 
Files  of  the  New  Hampshire  Milk  Con- 
trol Board 

Brief  of  New  England  Milk  Producers' 
Association  .submitted  at  State  and  Federal 
hearings. 

Tlie  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion and  other  cooperatives  representing  pro- 
ducers who  deliver  milk  to  the  Boston  mar- 
ket, have  requested  an  Increase  of  93  cents 
per  hundredweight  In  the  Boston  class  I 
price.  We  rest  our  case  on  a  few  simple 
facts,  which  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1  Prices  cf  milk  have  not  advanced  In  line 
with  increased  production  costs.  Milk  prices 
have  been  frozen,  while  wages  of  labor  and 
the  price  of  feed  have  continued  to  rise. 

2  Milk  Is  not  priced  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  other  farm  products,  or  with  other 
opportunitier,  available  to  farm  operators  and 
the  labor  employed  on  dairy  farms.  Prices  for 
fluid  milk  have  been  kept  low  In  relation  to 
prices  for  livestock  and  other  farm  products. 
and  low  In  relation  to  the  levels  of  Industrial 
wages. 

3  Dairy  farmers  for  several  years  have  been 
on  the  short  end  of  the  competition  for 
labor  and  are  now  on  the  short  end  of  the 
con. petition  for  food.  The  dairy  farmer  who 
is  g.ttlng  a  low  price  for  milk  caif^iot  com- 
peu-'  with  the  hog  producer  who  Is  getting  a 
much  higher  price  for  his  pork.  The  diver- 
sion of  labor  and  diversion  of  feed  have  be- 
come so  critical  as  to  threaten  the  fluid  milk 
supply,  not  only  for  New  England,  but  the 
entiie  densely  populated  eastern  seaboard 
area 

r.'.3M  LABOR  COSTS 

The  ofSclal  reports  of  the  United  States 
Dep.frtmcnt  of  Agrlculttire  indicate  that  farm 

wjrcs  per  month  with  board  In  New  England 
ha,e  adv.  iced  ab  u*  $15  a  month  since  the 
fail  of  lart  yti<r.  W.  g  s  per  n.^-nth  without 
bn^rd  have  increased  about  £11  a  month. 
The  cffici'il  ind?:c.i  do  not  e.ccurctely  repre- 
sent the  level  of  wa'-es  p.iid  to  dairy  farm 
l^bor,  sitice  they  c]  ply  to  all  classes  of  farm 
la--or  aid  include  the  lab  .r  of  children  in 
such  occupations  as  Etrav,b?rry  picking, 
tru'^li  f.irr.i.n7  a^ple  barvc.tirg,  etc.  We 
nry  v.'.-e  the  hiu.e  c'  €15  a  month  as  a  cf  n- 
servatlve  e^tim.ate  of  the  Increase  In  wuge 
rates  paid  to  dairy  farm  labor. 
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T!  e  quotations  of  Eviitern  States  Farmers'  ■ 
Excfcau'^e  Xcr  a  rearty-n.-xecl  daa-y  ration  ^ 
commcaly  UA-d  m  New  England  (c.ir  door 
advance  ordc.)  showed  an  advance  of  89  per 
ton  fr;im  September  Isji  year  to  July  of  the 
present  year  On  July  31.  O  P  A  Hsu-d  ne'w 
price  rffcUlp.tlr.rs  f'.r  o'/.^c^d  me-i's  rcpre- 
te-.itcd  by  ?.!  P.  n.  442.  443.  anl  414.  The 
Irr.nirc':;  e  effect  of  thev?  orrfe:s  Is  to  rr.'.  o 
th?  ru.-.a*  pr;c€s  of  t'le  var.cus  oilseed  meals 
•pprox'.nia;rly    by    the    follotrlng   amounts:    j 

p  '  fm 

&>ybean  meal , —  SI-  5) 

Cu{tcnse<.-d    m<.:^.l 1-  5) 

Peanuc    meal —      10  lO 

Lln?eed    meal - 2  CO   ] 

The  eff"'':  of  t):i«:e  prlc  f.dvances  on  the 
C05t  of  pr'  duc:r.r»  m.lK  Will  v.-'ry  by  rc;:ior.3 
and  by  Ireciliig  piactJces.  But  la  ali  cases, 
feeding  csts  a^e  materially  Increased  es  a 
result  of  Iheso  orders.  The  Indrx  num.>cr 
cf  ail  feeOsfff  prii^r?  has  iif-van'Pd  about  7 
p- re  tit  as  the  rfsult  of  these  new  c:lir.g 
[)r:cf-.  rii  oi'.seed  c^k-s  ard  meals.  B\  ed 
on  feer'.r.E!  nractirrs  common  in  New  En^;- 
land.  the  fffect  of  rhesi^  price  chrin^is.  ap-  : 
proved  bv  O  P  A.  a:.d  eflective  July  31.  Is  to 
add  ai  k-a'-t  S3  per  t m  to  the  cost  of  a  stand- 
ard dully  ration  This  means  a  total  inert,  asc 
of  al»ui  $12  per  ton  in  tha  cost  of  a  stnndTd 
da.ry  r.i.;'  n.  since  the  fall  cf  h\st  year. 

"Slrce  ihio  brief  was  written  further  in- 
c-r.  i^ea  In  dairy  ratlrn  csis  have  averau- U 
f7  per  ton."     (M   E   K  ) 

D.MRT    cow    RIPLACtMENTS  ' 

Another    factor    la    the    Increast^d    cost    cf 
dairy  cow  rt-plaremi  r.t^.  a!id  the  shorter  life 
or  more  rapd  deprrc  ation  of  dK.iry  cows,  due    . 
to  Inexperienced  milkers  and  inferior  quality 
of  fe.  c    supplies.    The  New  England  Crop  Re- 
porting   Service,   Un.tcd   States   Department 
cf    Ajjriculture.    in    a   summary    issued   July    I 
14.  1&43,  reports  that   the  averaee  price  p.iid 
far   fresh-    or   near-springer   grade   cows    has    , 
Increased   8ll.;htly   more   th;iii   $54   per   head    , 
tn  nurtbern  New  Eiigland,  and  slii;htly  more 
than    $53   in    southern    New    England.      Th:    '' 
avenu'e  increase  for  N?w  Eughind  as  a  whole 
is    a:  p.oximately    $56    per    head    since    the    ' 
fall  of  la.-;t  yi-Lir 

If  we  want  milk  a:  d  othor  dairy  products, 
dairy  f:irm?-s  mu.";!   be   able  to  compete  for    ; 
labor  9nd  the  feed  required  to  maintain  pro-    | 
duction.     Otaerwlse,  the  labor  niid  fed  v.ill    j 
both  be  diverted  to  oth  -r  higher-priced  uses. 

In  our  previous  testimony  we  have  at- 
tempted to  measure  the  changes  in  the  cost 
of  producing  milk,  based  on  the  actual  prices 
now  being  paid  by  dairy  farmers  for  labor 
and  feed.  But  farm  wages  are  not  at  a 
competitive  level  sufficient  to  hold  labor 
on  farms  And  feed  prices  are  not  at  a  c  m- 
petitive  level  which  will  attract  sufficient 
supplies  of  feed  to  maintain  the  dairy  pro- 
duction of  New  England. 

If  we  want  mi'k  and  other  dairy  products, 
we  must  be  willing  to  pay  a  competitive 
war'e  for  farm  labor.  This  applies  not  only 
to  hired  farm  labor,  but  also  to  family  labor 
and  the  farm  operator.  The  decline  in  the 
number  of  producers  delivering  milk  to  Bos- 
ton and  other  New  England  nrarkets  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  farm  operators  are  leav- 
ing the  farm,  as  well  as  hired  farm  labor. 

This  does  not  mean  paying  the  same  level 
of  wages  that  are  paid  In  war  Industry.  It 
does  mean  that  farm  wages  must  keep  within 
acme  normal,  reasonable  relationship  to 
wages  obtained  from  Industrial  employment. 

This  does  not  mean  paying  the  same  level 
of  wages  that  are  paid  In  war  Industry.  It 
does  mean  that  farm  wages  must  keep  within 
some  normal,  reasonable  relationship  to  wages 
obtained  from  industrial  employment. 

OONTIKENCC    or    STATE    trNil'LU    STATIS    DETAKT- 

tam  or  acucui-tukx  wax  boau> 

According  to  flgtires  submitted  at  the  Btate- 
Uulted  States  Department  of  Agrlculturt  War 


Board  conference  In  Laconia  l.'';St  week.  Now 
H.-m;  sh!re  rr.:'k  production  in  ;9'3  will  be 
fc:-:  .w  :»*6  0C0':C:  r.'.ur.cis  es  agnlr.st  348  000,- 
COJ  pru.:ds  In  1912  and  an  avcra:?:e  of  35  3.- 
CCO  CviO  pwU:.-s  in  the  ycais  1937  to  1941. 
Tais  is  in  tlic  face  cf  an  all-or.,  attcm-t  to 
rc'Th  a  y?9;!y  p- ?.l  cf  350  CC:}  000  pourds. 

P.eport  of  dairy  committee  which  was 
ur.anlmot:sIy  epproved  by  the  ccnlerence. 

Ti-e  dairy  r.r^d  and  price  p.'licy  committee 
feel  tiia*.  tl.e  1944  milk  production  goal  should 
be  to  maint..iln-the  1943  prcducacn  which  is 
tr:--?ctcd  to  b"?  21C.0CC  OCO  pounds.  It  should 
be  rcro-niz-id  that  the  expected  1D43  prc- 
ducion  is  2  COG  CCO  p:iuncl3  blow  the  1942 
IfVPl  and  4.CC3,000  pounds  below  the  1943 
gccl. 

The  committee  suggests  the  1C44  goal  of 
316  CC3  COD  pounds  b<  t  u:.e  cf  the  urgent  need 
for  m.lk.  real  zing  that  In  v.cw  cf  existng 
CT-.ditiir.s  m:  :  pic'ucti-^n  m  l?'.\  my  bs 
tctU  belf.w  that  r  f  1013.  If  the  gonl  is  to  be 
afaln?d  prompt  action  must  be  ta-;en  on  the 
foUf.winT  cor.d  *. irns  which  new  tend  to  dis- 
cnurare  gre.itor  prcductlcn. 

1  Thft  srfT.rirnt  comneLcnt  l..bor  must  be 
mude  availrfcle. 

2.  That  the  price  of  milk  be  adccuate  to 
mrct  ccntlr.ualiy  infrcaoi!-.;:  c'Sts  cf  ;:rcduc- 
t!on.  Under  existing  costs  cf  Ir.bor  and  feed, 
tl:e  committee  estin.a'es  thr.t  an  inc.c.^je  in 
price  cf  r. ppn  xima'elv  $1  p'.r  hundredweight 
Will  be  needed  tn  ni..lntain  tho  presc.it  rate 
it  production.  D.ilryinen  shrvld  be  advised 
well  m  advance  as  to  the  price  they  are  to 
receive. 

In  support  of  this  susrgcsted  increase  the 
Committee  points  out  that  the  seasonal  de- 
cline in  production  at  the  prtrcnt  tim.c  Is 
much  rreater  than  normal.  Many  local 
New  Hampshire  markets  now  find  it  im- 
po.«sible  to  supply  fluid  demands  from  normal 
producing  areas  and  are  impcrtir.g  milk  from 
outs*de    the   State. 

3  'ITiat  an  adequate  feed  supply  of  the 
pri'per  quality  is  necessary  to  maintain  pro- 
diictlt^n 

4  Thpt  sufficient  machinery  and  rrpair 
pfirts  on  h^nd  when  needed  are  neces.'^ary  to 
both  suoplement  a  shorter  supplv  of  labor 
and  to  make  more  efficient  u:^e  of  that  labor 
available. 

Unanimous  recommendatinn';  of  the  New 
Finland  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Governors  of  New  En['land.  in  part — 

That  s\:b=ldy  in  any  form  be  cpp'sed 

We  feci  that  the  average  of  farm  prices  for 
1943  has  been  rf-asonably  satisfactory,  but 
th^re  are  some  glaring  Ineq'ialitie?.  chief  of 
V. hich  i"^  mill:.  The  price  of  milk  sh  'Uld  re- 
flect the  cost  of  production.  Thcref  >re  we 
recrmm?nd  an  increased  price  of  93  cents 
por  hur.dredweleht  at  the  farm  level  Such 
action  Is  imperative  if  rea--^  T.able  con.>^umer 
demands  are  to  be  m?t  in  1914. 

I  would  refer  you  to  tl^.e  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Interna' icnal  Ascociatlcn  '^f  M  Ik  Cra- 
trcl  Agencies  at  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  a  copy  cf  which  I  believe  has  been 
m^alled  to  you  ard  also  the  resolu'^lons 
adopted  by  the  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  A.=sccla- 
tlcn  at  Boston  on  October  27. 


Price  Increase  on  OH 


ROIARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  4,  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  next 
great  botUeaeck  In  America  will  be  oU 


and  this  boitlencck  can  be  attributed  to 
the  .-shortsighted  policy  of  tl\e  rcmiuis- 
trative  forces  in  their  "hold  the  Une"' 
order. 

The  recent  decision  of  Fred  11.  Vinson, 
Director  of  Economic  BtabiUzation,  re- 
jecting the  recommendation  of  a  35- 
ccnt-a-fc-rrcl  incrcctcs  in  crude  cil  affects 
the  welfare  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country  and  the  outcome  of 
the  terrific  plobal  war  we  are  fighting 
throucrhout  the  world. 

This  attitude  may  be  re-pon.sib!e  for 
us  Icning  the  war  if  siiEcient  stock  piles 
of  o'A  are  not  available  to  the  fighting 
forces  in  the  various  ther/.ers  of  war 
throughout  the  world.  It  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  us  losing  the  peace  that 
follows. 

The  price  of  oil  has  been  .'■tatic  since 
being  froz'-n  at  artilicially  low  levels  in 
Octcber  1C41.  Labor  costs  have  greatly 
increased,  material  cos's  have  grestly 
increa.sed,  and  manpower  is  becoming 
scarcer,  and  now  we  have  a  statement 
issued  wiiich  smacks  of  party  politics 
"that  we  mr..-t  keep  faith  with  unnum- 
bered millions  of  wns^e  earners,  and  so 
for  '-li  that  the  price  increr-'^e  wou'd  cost 
$500,000,000  annually."  This  grand- 
stand declaration  sounds  like  the  open- 
ing of  th*'  1944  campaign. 

PRODUCTION    OFF   GBEATLT 

In  the  Pennsylvania  grade  area  pro- 
dialinn  in  th'^'  la.vt  8  months  has  dcchn'^d 
1.700.000  bariols,  when  an  increase  in 
the  prico  of  oil  would  have  produced  suf- 
ficient oil  to  meft  the  demands  of  the 
American  poople  for  the  fuel  oil  and 
gasoline  so  nece';.''ary  along  the  eastern 
coa.^t.  For  a  full  yoar  P.nnsylvania  pro- 
duction will  be  off  2.300,000  barrel"  cf 
ciude.  vhi-ii  would  have  produced  50,- 
000.000  gallons  of  gasoline. 

It  is  ri'i^iculnu^  to  talk  about  the  rav- 
ing of  S500.000.C00  to  Anieiican  taxpay- 
ers v.h"n  en  the  o':her  hand  we  go  up 
in'o  the  Cenadiin  wilderne.^^  and  spend 
$138,000,000  on  the  exploration  of  an  oil 
project  that  i.s  publicly  .-^ta'i.ed  is  prod'iic- 
ing  only  approximately  3,000  barrels  a 
day.  Daily  production  in  the  United 
St-^tes  is  4.l?i0,000  barrels.  If  this  S]7S.- 
000  000  had  bc^n  invp^t'^d  in  a  Penn' yl- 
vania  field,  a  proven  field,  it  would  have 
produced  many  millions  of  barrels  of  oil. 
So  this  attempt  to  glo->s  over  this  mL.iler 
of  how  it  would  save  ti:e  American  tax- 
payer money  ap;X?ars  rather  silly  m  vitw 
of  the  fact  that  no  consideration  was 
given  t!ie  American  taxpeycs  when  this 
Cr^nadian  project  was  rushed  thrcueh. 

If  we  want  to  cen.-idor  the  Am.erican 
taxpaver  we  sliould  consider  his  prob- 
lem from  all  angles. 

M.\NY   WTI-U   NOW   njLB 

In  my  territory  approximately  7,500  to 
8.000  wells  are  not  being  pumped  be- 
cause the  lease  owners  are  unable  to  get 
the  manpower  at  the  price  they  can  pay 
to  pump  the  wells.  Leases  are  being 
scrapped,  casing  and  machinery  sold  for 
junk,  and  tiie  oil  forevermore  lost.  This 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  producer 
to  meet  the  increa-^ed  cost  to  produce 
the  oil. 

There  are  300,000  stripper  wells  in  the 
United  States  which  have  been  on  a 
Starvation  diet  because  they  cannot  meet 
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the  lifting  costs.    They  are  the  economic   , 
casualties  the  New  Dealers  refer  to— the   ' 
small   operators    who   cannot    meet   the 
hichly  conipetitive  situation  that  has  de-   ■ 
veloped — when   an   increase   would   not  j 
alone  secure  the  oil,  but  would  save  an   i 
industry   upon    which   several   hundred 
thousand   people   are   directly   or   indi- 
rectly dependent. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  large 
producers  who  would  profit  by  a  price 
increase,  but  they  are  in  the  minority. 
Like  arrriculture.  the  administration  now 
insists  that  the  oil  industry  accept  sub- 
sidios,  w.hich  they  have  steadfastly  re- 
fused and  will  continue  to  refuse. 
fifty-nine:  percent  of  faritt 

Oil  today  is  59  percent  of  parity,  which 
Indicates  the  terrific  beatinc  tlie  small 
producer  throuchout  the  Nation  has 
tak'.'n  in  the  prcduction  of  oil.  Prico  re- 
m.ains  unchanged  since  October  1941. 
and  any  p'T.-on  kno'vvs  tliat  material, 
labor,  and  ex.jloration  costs  have  greatly 
increased. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  director  of 
economic  stabilization  i>  rii'hl  whon  he 
says  .-supplies  aie  in  Si^iht  for  all  essen- 
tial needs  throu<^hout  194.5  because  this 
does  not  agreo  with  the  P.  A.  W.  admin- 
istration SLatement  that  wo  will  be  short 
500  COO  barrels  ecrly  in  1944. 

II  is  gratifying  to  hear  Mr.  Vinson  talk 
about  saviniT  SJOO  000.000  annually  be- 
cause this  IS  the  fir.-t  time  in  a  long  time 
we  have  heard  the  administrative  forces 
beinr,  intcre.'ti'd  in  effecting  any  savings 
for  the  toxpaj'cr. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  further  econo- 
mies may  be  effcetod  in  the  conduct  and 
operation  of  the  GDvernment;  to  lake 
abou'  a  mi' lion  bureaucrats  off  the  pay 
roll  from  tlvir  cishy  swivcl-chair  jobs 
of  from  S3  500  to  SIOOCO  a  year  which 
would  effect  som.e  worth-while  savings 
for  the  Amfrican  ix>op]e  and  place  them 
in  productive  war  effort  where  they 
ri:rh;ruily  belong. 

Mr.  Vinson  also  talks  about  the  drilling 
of  19,000  wrlls  in  proven  areas.  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  administration 
spent  $138,000,000  in  Canadian  wilder- 
ness before  determining  whether  or  not 
it  was  a  proven  area.  Fifteen  thou.^and 
tons  of  pipe  was  the  initial  shipment  into 
the  Canadian  project  which  could  have 
been  usod  by  the  oil  producers  in  the 
United  States  to  good  advantage. 

STATEMENT    SMACKS    OF    PIKS 

If  he  does  not  get  any  more  foreign 
oil  than  they  are  getting  from  the  Cana- 
dian project.  I  cannot  imacine  where 
337.000  barrels  daily  he  speaks  of  is  going 
to  be  obtained  for  1944.  The  whole 
statement  smasks  of  Sumner  Pike,  Dep- 
uty Administrator  for  Oil,  who  has  been 
loaned  to  the  O.  P.  A.  from  the  S.  E.  C. 

There  seems  to  be  a  determined  effort 
to  crush  the  owners  of  300.000  stripper 
wells  in  the  United  States  while  we  carry 
on  glorified  boondoggling  projects 
everywhere  else  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

In  the  calendar  year  of  1942  the  esti- 
mated reserves  found  were  260.051,000 
barrels,  while  the  consumption  was  ap- 
proximately 1,400.000.000  barrels.  In  the 
fir.'t  6  months  of  1943  we  found  473.000,- 
000   barrels  of   new   oil.      In   the  same 


period  we  produced  and  used  709,000.000 
barrels,  and  the  consumption  require- 
ments are  steadily  rising  every  month. 
Every  congressional  committee  that  has 
gone  into  the  subject,  including  the 
House  of  Representatives  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Patman 
small-business  committee,  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  and  various  other 
congressional  bodies,  has  unanimously 
reached  the  conclu.vion  that  the  Nation 
faces  an  alarming  decline  in  its  oil  re- 
serves and  that  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  crude  oil  is  essential  to  bring  the  wild- 
catter into  greater  activity  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  oil  reserves. 


Discrimination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursi'aj.  November  4  il:c}islc.tivc  day  of 
Monday.  Oriubcr  25  >.  1943 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  tiie  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Discrimination,"  written  by 
Fred  M.  Leai'ned,  edUor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Dairiman,  published  in  the  October 
1943  issue  of  that  monthly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

DISCRIMINATION 

The  mos-t  ouis'.andmg  feature  of  the  co- 
operative movement  is  mutual  a.ssistanco. 
Through  our  union  there  is  strength,  and 
we  intend  that  there  should  be  equality. 
And  for  thai  reason  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers  Association  1.=  registering  lis  pro- 
test [.gainst  the  allocation  of  subsidy  pay- 
ments throughout   New  Ei.gland 

Just  why  there  should  be  a  dilTerence  of 
payments  by  States  in  the  new  subsidy  pro- 
cram  launched  by  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration is  beyond  our  grasp. 

We  can  plainly  see  why  there  thould  be 
a  difference  in  payment  of  subsidies  between 
the  midwcstern  farmer  and  the  eastern 
dairyman,  but  it  should  be  of  a  much  wider 
variance  than  the  10-  and  20-ccnt  differ- 
ence the  W.  F.  A.  has  set  up  for  those 
areas. 

But  why  aibitrarily  set  aside  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, and  New  Hampshire  for  a  4U-cent-per- 
hundredwelght  subsidy,  and  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  for  a  50-cent 
subsidy.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
own  a  farm  in  one  of  the  latter  States  you 
can  collect  10  cents  more  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  each  hundred  pounds  of  milk  than 
you  can  If  you  have  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  or  Maine  dairy- 
man. 

The  formula  upon  which  the  subsidy  pro- 
i    gram  is  based  remains  one  of  those  mysteries 
I    of   bureaucracy,  and   the  stated   purpose   of 
!    paying  a  subsidy  to  cover  the  increased  cost 
i    of  feeds  Is  as  far  removed   from  the  actual 
!   results  of  the  program  as  the  moon.     Some- 
thing  like  |1   per  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
would  have  to  be  paid  If  increased  feed  costs 
are  to  be  met.     This  would  have  to  be  paid 
to  eastern  dairymen  who  are  rapidly  head- 
ing into  one  of  the  most  critical  feed  situa- 
tions   in    the    history    of    America.     And    it 
cotildn't  be  doled  out  to  mldwestern  rarroers, 


who  hold  the  drawstrings  on  the  feedbag 
wnh  their  high  prices  and  veritable  monop- 
oly on  grain,  or  it  would  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  equalizing  feed  prices  for  the 
eastern  milk  producers. 

It  seems  lamentable  that  a  Government 
agency  with  all  of  the  facta  at  hand  cannot 
recognize  the  injustice  of  handing  out  a 
40-crnt  subsidy  to  Vermont  farmers  and  a 
'30-cent  subsidy  to  midwestern  farmers  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  paying  both  of  them 
for  the  increased  cust  of  feed.  The  differ- 
ential on  this  basl.s  Is  10  cents.  In  other 
w(  rds  we  are  supposed  to  believe  that  It  costs 
Just  10  ce!Us  rnjrt-  per  hundred  p<->unds  of 
milk  t  I  feed  our  cattle  than  It  does  a  fanner 
in  Wi^cr-nsm.  There  isn't  a  farm  boy  In  New 
England  who  could  I't  tell  you  that  this  Is 
rid.culous.  as  he  knows  that  practically  all  ot 
the  gram  comes  fnun  the  Midwestern  States. 
3ut  this  discrimination  Is  hardlv  mor« 
u-'.derst.-.ncinble  than  that  of  the  W.  F  A  In 
fixing  the  FUbsidy  price  at  one  flpuie  for  one- 
h:Vi  cf  Nvw  Englaiid  and  another  for  the 
other  half. 

We  are  not  altme  in  our  protest.  A  storm 
cf  criticism  is  rising  rapidly.  One  source  has 
taken  aclive  5hape  in  ;  statement  made  by 
Fred  H.  Sexaucr.  president  cf  the  Dairymen's 
I.f^ague  Cooperative  Association,  who  warned 
the  Gijvernment  agencies  that  con.sumers 
and  war  needs  will  be  seriously  affected  by 
this  destructive  policy 

Sexruier  said  "to  di.scriminate  r.palnst  New 
Ynrk.  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont  farmers  to 
tho  extent  of  10  cents  as  compared  with 
farmeiR  m  adjoining  Slates  is  little  short  of 
criminal." 

He  drew  a  grim  picture  of  dairying  prrs- 
pects  and  correctly  analyzed  the  situation 
wiien  he  sa;d,  ■■feed  cnnditions  in  this  terri- 
tury  are  the  worst  in  many  years,  gram  crops 
have  been  almost  a  total  failure.  Thiusands 
of  dairymen  are  wondering  where  they  are 
going  10  obtain  sufficient  feed  lo  carry  them 
thrtJUth.  as  many  feed  dealers  have  placed 
them  f>n  a  quota  ba.«:s  because  dealers'  »up- 
pl'.e.-  have  been  limited  by  Government  corn 
luid  hrg  puce  policies." 


Curdell  Hull  and  the  Moscow  Conference 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  4,  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  joint  four-nation  declara- 
tion recently  agreed  to  at  Moscow  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  United  King- 
dom, the  Soviet  Union,  and  China,  marks 
a  milestone  and  is  regarded  throughout 
the  world  as  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  the  century. 

So  far,  no  one  has  been  displea.sed  by 
it  but  the  Axis  Powers,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  not  only  to  dis- 
please but  to  defeat  the  Axis  Powers,  so 
their  displeasure  bears  testimony  to  its 
success. 

The  Moscow  declaration  will  tend  to 
hasten  the  end  of  the  war  and  ensure 
victory  for  the  AlUes.  It  will  also  mean 
cooperation  of  the  four  great  powers  to 
preserve  peace  when  the  w^r  ends,  all 
of  which  IS  devoutly  to  be  desired. 

Our  great  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
Cordell  Hull,  emerges  from  this  confer- 
ence with  new  laurels,  and  the  pco>;le 
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Statrmrut  of  expenditures  for  grants  to  States,  fiscal  yeart  1944  {est\mated\,  1943.  1942.1941  (actual) 
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of  the  United  States  and  the  world  owe 
him  a  d^  bt  of  gratitude  for  the  magnifi- 
cent pa;  I  he  plavi  d  in  bringing  the  con- 
fert  nee  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Many  culom  's  and  tributes  to  Secre- 
taiy  Hull  are  boin-:;  paid  him,  and  under 
Iv.wc  feranti  d.  I  submit  two  of  same  here- 
with, one.  an  editorial  appearing:  in  the 
Evinin:'  Star  of  Washington.  D.  C,  In  its 
i."ue  cf  November  3,  1943,  entitled  "Mr. 
Hull  at  Moscow",  and  the  other  from  the 
Vscll-knnv.n  comir.entator,  Mr.  Mark  Sul- 
livan, entitlid  "HuH's  Contribution." 

MR     HUT.L  AT  MOSCOW 

T5ie  n^-tement  rcarhed  at  Moscow  Is  In  the 
nn'ure  of  a  persnnril  triumph  for  Secretary 
of  State  Hull,  quickly  recognized  and  ap- 
plauded by  his  friends.  Being  a  very  human 
m.m.    he    must    have    carried    with    him    to 

15COW  the  recollection  of  ungenerous  things 
thnt  had  been  said  of  him  here  In  Washing- 
ton One  was  that,  having  Just  turned 
■eventy-two,  and  being  frail  rather  than 
robust  In  health,  he  could  not  stand  the 
physical  strain  of  the  long  flight,  an  ordeal  for 
any  man.  Another  was  that  he  was  too  far 
behind  the  times,  that  he  harbored  skepticism 
toward  our  Russian  allies  which  would 
weaken  his  standing  at  the  Kremlin.  As  for 
the  first,  the  correspondents  in  Moscow  way 
tliat  he  came  throush  the  long  Journey  and 
the  conferences  as  chipper  and  as  spry  as  any 
of  them.  As  for  the  second,  one  may  be  Bure 
that  Mr.  Hull  in  Moscow  was  no  different 
from  Mr  Hull  In  Washington — dignified, 
canny,  honest,  aqd  frank.  It  is  certain  that 
he  did  not  give  away  anything  he  did  not 
have  to  give.  It  Is  equally  certain  he  did 
not  ask  for  anything  he  had  no  right  to 
clalQj.  He  must  have  been  himself,  in  other 
words,  a  good  American,  proud  of  his  country, 
respectful  of  another  pxjint  of  view,  with  no 
personal  Illusions  as  to  how  easy  it  Is  to 
make  the  world  over  but  with  definite  Ideas 
on  where  to  begin  Full  of  years,  wise  In  the 
ways  of  men.  Mr.  Hull  Is  an  emissary  Ameri- 
cans are  proud  to  have  represent  them  In  any 
capital.  His  name  on  the  Moscow  resolutions 
gives  them  a  prestige  which  In  his  own  land, 
at  least,  Is  unique. 

HXTLL'S    CONTRIBUTION 

In  the  American  comment  on  the  Mos- 
cow agreements,  one  of  the  most  pertinent 
was  that  of  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Edward 
R.  Stettlnlus.  who  said  in  effect  that  the 
world  owes  a  debt  to  Mr.  Cordell  Hull.  The 
debt  does  not  He  merely  In  what  was  done 
at  Moscow — for  that  the  world  is  Indebted 
to  all  three  participants.  The  special  debt 
to  Mr.  Hull  lies  In  what  led  up  to  Mascow. 
It  lies  In  the  patient  thought  Mr.  Hull  has 
long  given  to  the  problem  of  world  peace  and 
a  practicable  means  of  achieving  It.  The 
sum  at  this  thought,  Mr.  Hull  put  into  two 
radio  addresses  to  the  Nation,  one  delivered 
last  September  12.  the  other  in  July  the 
year  before.  Examination  of  those  addresses 
now  will  show  how  much  of  Mr.  Hull's 
thought  went  into  the  Moscow  agreements. 
It  will  show  also  that  of  all  the  Americans 
thinking  about  post-war  world  organliatlon, 
the  contribution  of  Mr.  Hull  turns  out  now 
to  have  made  the  largest  approach  toward 
practicable  reality. 

It  is  not  possible  to  take  the  Moscow  agree- 
ments apart  and  identify  the  sources  of  the 
Ideas.  Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  give  one  person 
credit  for  ideas  that  may  have  been  held  by 
more  than  one;  nor  to  make  fine-spun  allo- 
cations of  credit  as  between  the  Talue  of 
proposing  an  Idea  and  the  equal  value  of 
generously  assenting  to  It.  But  these  things 
can  be  said:  The  Moscow  agreements  con- 


tain  nothing  that  is  contrary  to  Mr.  Hull's 
Judgment  as  expressed  in  his  two  radio  ad- 
dresses already  referred  to.  Tl;ey  contain  so 
much  that  was  In  Mr.  Hull's  ndr'resses  as  to 
make  It  possible  to  say  the  Moscow  agree- 
ments parallel  the  thought  Mr.  Hull  had 
given  to  the  world. 

Specification  of  "the  principle  of  sovereign 
equality  "  on  the  part  of  nations  entering  into 
a  world  organization  is  Identical  w;tli  Mr. 
Hull's  thought.  So  is  the  speclflcalion  of  the 
purpose  of  the  world  organization,  "the  main- 
tenance cf  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity"— which  by  Implication  negatives  the  ad- 
ditional purposes  tli_;  some  enthusiast.-  have 
envisaged.  Likewise  identical  with  Mr.  Hull's 
thought  Is  the  assumption,  Inherent  in  the 
Moscow  agreements,  that  nations  and  peo- 
ples shall  have  such  form  of  government  as 
they  chocse.  One  touch  in  the  airreemcnts 
Is  so  associated  with  Mr.  Hull  that  one  infers 
he  must  have  urged  it  on  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference. This  Is  the  statement  tliat  v.!-n!e 
Austria  Is  to  be  independent,  she  .should  by 
her  conduct  now  help  pay  for  her  liberation. 
The  Idea  that  nations  and  peoples  should  be 
responsible  for  helping  to  preserve  their  in- 
dependence Is  a  thought  that  Mr.  Hull  has 
expressed  frequently  in  the  negotiations  that 
brought  the  Latin-American  and  other  coun- 
tries into  the  common  front  again.st  the  A.xis. 

That  so  much  of  Mr.  Hulls  beliefs  are  in 
the  Moscow  agreements  and  that  nothing  Is 
In  them  contrary  to  Mr.  Hulls  beliefs  wUl 
help  to  get  support  for  the  agreements  from 
the  American  people  and  from  Congre.ss.  In 
the  world  of  foreign  relations  much  of  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  accept  on  faith  what  Mr. 
Hull  recommends. 


Government  Grants  in  Form  of  Federal  Aid 
to  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missctmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  4,  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  the  House  makes  appropriations 
to  supply  deficiencies  In  certain  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1944,  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  to 
provide  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1944. 

Bills  of  this  character  result  from  re- 
quests received  by  the  Congress  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  requests  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  amounted  to  a 
total  of  $1,108,828,749.32  and  in  addition 
requests  were  made  for  some  $87,600,000 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  for  the  making  of 
rural  rehabihtation  loans.  In  all,  the 
committee  was  requested  to  provide  for 
appropriations  and  obligations  and  au- 
thority to  expend  money  amounting  to 
$1,196,428,749.32.  The  bill  as  reported  to 
the  House  provides  for  but  $215,368,- 
444.32.  In  other  words  the  committee 
provided  for  direct  appropriations  of 
only  this  amoimt  which  was  $941,560,305 
below  that  requested  for  direct  appro- 
priations by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
This  in  itself  will  give  the  taxpayer  an 
Idea  of  how  the  Congress  of  the  United 


St.ites,  throup-h  it."?  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, i.s  end'.avonns  to  hold  down  ex- 
pcnaiture^. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
campaign  to  reduce  the  normal  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government.  Estimates 
have  been  made  that  it  i.<  po.-s.ble  to  re- 
duce the  Government  expenditures  as 
much  a.s  four  or  five  billion  dollars.  In 
my  opinion  lliat  ia  almc.st  impossible  un- 
less scores  of  laws  authorizing  appropri- 
at  ons  are  repealed. 

Tile  fixed  char;:e,>  again.'^t  the  Gov- 
ernment run  into  billion.s.  Fixed  charse.s 
mean  that  appropriations  must  be  made 
for  certain  activities  that  the  Congress 
has  authorized  and  are  obLaations  that 
mu.st  be  met.  For  instance,  let  me  name 
two  aitliough  many  others  could  be 
named.  Two  of  the  most  imporiant  are 
the  appropriations  for  the  intere.'^t  on 
the  national  debt  and  appropriations  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  to  take 
care  of  pc:'i;4on.s,  ho.spitalizations.  and  so 
forth,  of  men  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  who  have  been  disabled. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  can  look  back  to  the 
day  whrn  Federal  aid  to  the  States 
amounted  to  practically  nothing.  I  re- 
call the  first  appropriation  that  was  made 
for  Federal  aid  for  roads.  Seventy-five 
million  dollars  was  provided,  but  it  was 
to  be  spent  over  a  period  of  5  years.  The 
purpose  was  to  stimulate  the  States  to 
construct  hard-surface  roads.  It  was  to 
be  allocated  at  the  rate  of  five  million 
for  the  first  year,  ten  million  for  the 
second  year,  fifteen  million  the  third 
year,  twenty  million  the  fourth  year,  and 
twenty-five  million  the  fifth  year.  We 
have  been  stimulating  the  States  ever 
since  un'il  the  amount  now  runs  over 
one  hundred  million  and  some  years  it 
has  gone  up  to  nearly  two  hundred  mil- 
lion. Feeling  that  it  w^ould  be  interest- 
ing to  have  a  list  of  Federal  grants  to  the 
States,  I  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  send  me  the  information. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
letter  received  from  the  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
as  well  as  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Director  of  the  Budget.    They  follow: 

Bureau  or  the  Budgft. 
Wa.^hmgtun,  D.  C,  November  2,  1943. 
Hon.  John  J.  Cochran. 

HL.use  of  Rep:cscyitatiic.i. 

Wahiugton,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr  Cochran:  In  accordance  with 
the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 16.  there  Is  enclosed  a  statement  of  ex- 
penditures for  grants  to  States  for  the  fiscal 
years  1941  to  1943  lactual)  and  1944  (esti- 
mated). 

You  will  note  In  a  few  Instances  obliga- 
tions or  appropriations  have  been  used  in- 
stead of  expenditures.  This  is  done  where 
the  obUqations  from  certain  appropriations 
are  made  for  different  purposes  and  the  ex- 
penditures are  not  obtainable  on  a  func- 
tional basis. 

This  tabulation  does  not  include  grants  for 
some  minor  Items  below  the  appropriation 
level. 

I  trtist  this  statement  will  give  you  the 
Information  desired. 

Very  truiy  yours, 

F.  J.  Lawtom. 
Administrative  Asttstant. 
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Waste,  of  Lumber  by  United  States 
Military  Forces 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

£N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  4,  1943 

Mr    POULSON.     Mr.   Speaker,  today 
we  h:'-'P  before  us  an  appropriation  bill 


and  llie  subjecl  ot  tconomy  will  be  the 
keynote  ol  many  speeches.  We  all  rcc- 
o'^nize  Uie  necessity  of  economy  during 
such  an  emergency,  and  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  some  of  our  domestic  pro- 
rams  will  be  curtailed  to  a  point  where 
they  will  not  be  able  to  function  as  prop- 
erly as  they  should.  Therefore,  in  the 
interest  of  the  entire  Nation,  it  does  seem 
that  our  Army  and  Navy  should  also 
consider  this  topic  of  economy.  An  ex- 
ample of  sheer  waste  and  absolute  dis- 
regard of  any  semblance  of  economy  is 
definitely    bioupht    out    in    the    letter 


from  Mr.  Ha;.'gerly,  prt  .sident  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
a  resolution  by  that  organization,  which 
I  am  quoting  hcrewitli: 

Eiiclostd  \ou  Will  find  ccpy  of  a  ref.olution 
adopted  by  the  Orange  County  District  Coun- 
cil oi  Carpenters,  wtilcli  Is  BeU-explanatory. 
The  executive  council  of  tlie  California  Stat* 
Federation  of  Labor  endorsed  this  resolution, 
and  IS  of  the  opinion  that  this  waste  of 
lumber  is  iiiexctisable  and  should  be  stoppeil 
at  once.  We  strongly  urge  that  you  tp'ie 
whatever  appropriate  action  ytu  consiuer 
nece.s^i^ry  to  correct  this  situation. 
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'■bisoiltion  adoptld  bt  thz  orange  COrNTT 

DUSTRIlT     fOUNCIL    OF    fAKI-ENTZRS     IN     XHZIA 
REGULAR    MTETiNC.    JUIT    16.    !ttl 

"Wbereao  *e  reccsi-ze  tLal  there  exi-ts  an 
■  acute  shortage  cJ  building  mater. al.  espctiaily 
lurs'.btT.    a:. a 

■Wherfas  it  Is  beccminq;  ever  more  difficult 
for  civil. a:. s  tu  procure  luniber  to  biiud  new 
hcnitfi  Of  lo  rppcir  or  rtiu-.de:  eld  or.cs;  and 

•Where.-vs  the  United  Sta'es  N.ivy  .r.  aU  "I 
Its  projects  which  hnve  btt»n  built  In  this 
area,  hus  rf:u>t'd  lo  sell  ir  clc>iia*e  luni'^er 
»h!ch  is  ro'  u.ed  r.r  w;::c!i  Is  used  and  dis- 
carded (rclernng  lo  tcarlTldir.g  and  fcrm 
lumber)  bur  make?  a  practice  cf  burning 
large  quttiitities  L.t  lu-nher  considered  u.-able 
by  the  average  hcueehcUler;   and 

"Whore. is  b<;th  Arniv  and  N.i\y  have 
wrecked  and  burned  habitable  homes  which 
were  eitanciinK  on  prof)erty  purcha&ed  for  the 
Ui*:s  oi  the  armed  forces,  the  wreciting  be;ng 
done  ovtr  the  protests  of  citizens  "Rhc  wished 
to  purchase  the  homes  ;ind  remove  ihera  to 
other  suitable  sites,  and  disregardme  the  fwct 
that  Orange  County  has  been  declared  a  criti- 
cal hoUBlng  area;  There'ore  be  U 

'•Resolvid.  That  the  Orange  County  Dis- 
trict Council  of  Carpenters  go  en  record  aa 
opposing  this  excessive  waste  cf  lumber  by 
the  United  States  military  forces,  and  re- 
quesu  that  tlieae  chargts  of  waste  be  inves- 
tigated by  the  Truman  committee,  and  if 
found  true  that  remedial  measures  be 
Inaugurated  Immediately  and  the  cJEcials  re- 
Eponslble   be  properly  disciplined." 


Waste  of  Food,  Equipment,  and  So  Forth, 
in  tke  Aimed  Forces 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  4.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  much  regarding 
the  waste  of  food,  equipment ,  and  so 
forth,  in  the  armed  forces.  Unquestion- 
ably the.se  charges  in  many  instances 
are  based  upon  facts.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  but  that  these  conditions 
could  be  much  improved,  and  I  think 
they  would  be,  provided  commanding  of- 
ficers were  as  meticulous  in  the  care  and 
use  of  supplies  and  equipment  as  is  the 
commanding  officer  of  one  of  our  larger 
and  more  modern  naval  units. 

I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  this  com- 
manding offlcer  who.  by  the  way,  I  named 
to  the  Naval  Academy  years  ago.  He 
forwarded  a  copy  of  a  mimeographed 
communication  to  "All  oCBcers  and  men. 

U.  S.  S. "  on  the  the  subject  of 

economy.  In  order  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  for  themselves  the  care  taken  by 
some  of  the  higher  ranking  oflBcers  cf 
the  Naval  Establisiiment  to  conserve  the 
equipment  and  supplies,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  therein  this  com- 
munication. At  the  ofScer's  request  I  am 
deleting  his  name  and  the  name  of  his 
ship  as  he  desires  no  personal  publicity 
whatsoever. 


From:  Captain. 

To;  All  oiSceis  ar.d  men.  U.  5.  S.  . 

Sub,eci :   Ec(>nu;  ly 

1.  Th.s  war  will  be  won  by  ourselves  or  by 
our  entm.os,  dvpti.cui.j  oa  which  has  supe- 
rio;;ty  in: 

(;;)    M.-inpc-^.-pr. 

(bi  Character  ilt^.Uerahip,  cuura.:e,  ccm- 
pc  e.ice    stamina,  eic  i. 

(CI   Ge' g'ai;hiciJ  I'csitlon. 

(c!i  Maicrial.  including  natural  resources, 
ir.clvistrial  capacity,  and  n.\tici:-4i  weaith, 

Th.3  directive  ccr.ccrns  the  In.'t  factor. 

2.  As  an  excuse  tor  extravagant  expendi- 
tures of  money,  ma'frlal.  aiul  nian-h'  urs.  I 
fr'-'iuerit'y  hear  su-h  remarics  as.  "Mcney 
cir^esn't  mean  aii\ thing  ir.  wartime."  and, 
•'War  Is  neceaoarily  wai^teful.  '  .Such  talk  is 
thi  iu.;htless  and  dangerous. 

3.  Money  Is  im;-ortant.  in  \'.artime  fc*  two 
smiple.  fundamental  reasons: 

(a I  It  IS  i:nport;:nt  as  money  Uself.  As  a 
piece  of  printed  paper  a  dollar  bill  is  worth 
a  fraction  of  a  cent.  As  a  medium  of  fx- 
chai.ie  bacicfd  by  silver  or  g^ld.  or  the  Na- 
tions  gnod  credit,  a  d'^llar  bill  is  worth,  .'■ay. 
a  bu.-^hcl  of  v.heat  Put  when  pe  pie  begin 
to  regard  money  lightly  it  lusss  its  exchange 
value;  confidence  m  the  Government  s  cieait 
deteriorates,  and  we  have  inflation  with  all 
Its  terrible  consequences.  Your  dL'lhir  bill 
then  won't  be  worih  a  good  square  meal;  U 
wont  be  even  wo;th  the  paper  it  is  printed 
on;  the  whole  financial  system  cf  'he  country 
is  thrown  into  confusion.  E\-eryone  soffers 
during  inflation. 

(b)  Money  ls  important  as  a  symbol  or 
mea--ure  of  national  wc.ilth  <ind  niuural  re- 
sources. Extravaga.nt  expenditure  of  money 
Is  equivalent  to  waste  of   natuial  reK-orces. 

4.  In  a  st:..-"e.  w.ir  is  wa>te;vil  becau.Ee  the 
Nations  effort  is  devoted  to  destruction  of 
the  enemy  instead  of  constiuction  of  useful 
thincrs  for  ourselves.  Btit  wo  can  be  efficient 
and  economical  in  destruction  as  well  as  in 
construction.  Every  d>.Uar  st^ent  on  the  war 
effi  rt  should  yield  100  cents  worth  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  enemv.  In  th:.~  latter  .-ense.  v.-ar 
need  not  and  should  not  be  wasteful  or 
extravagant. 

5.  From  all  present  appe.arances  this  war 
will  last  a  long  tlm.e.  It  may  well  be  lo^t  by 
the  nations  which  first  exhau<t  their  na- 
tional wealth  and  natural  risDurce*  Ot.r 
enemies  are  thrifty  and  efficient  in  the  art 
cf  destruction.  Wliether  thcv  or  we  liave 
greater  natural  resources  is  a  debatable  ques- 
tion. Our  reserves  of  some  materials  are 
dangerously  low.  Ovr  civil. an  population  is 
on  short  rations,  and  even  comp  etely  de- 
prived of  most  comforts  and  many  neces- 
sities so  that  we  in  the  armed  serviee.s  may 
have  all  we  need.  Our  country  already  hris 
the  colc-sial  national  debt  of  *1 17  COO  000  000. 
We  are  but  one  step  short  cf  inf.at.cn.  which 
in  turn  is  but  one  step  shjrt  of  national 
bankruptcy.  Ecenomy  is  essential  to  win- 
ning the  war.  Economy  is  essential  to  hav- 
ing anything  left  after  the  war  is  over. 

6.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do  ab;  ut  waste 
elsewhere  e.\cept  to  set  a  good  example.  We 
can  and  will  do  something  about  economy  in 
the  use  of  Govermnent  money  and  mater. als 
on  this  ship,  because: 

(a*  We  can  cruise  loneer  and  fight  better  if 
we  conserve  our  supplies. 

(b)  It  is  our  duty  as  responsible  Govern- 
ment officiali  and  public  servants. 

(c)  It  Is  our  duty  to  the  taxpayers  who 
foot  the  bills,  and  taxpayers  include  ucaily 
everyone,    in   and   out    of    the   Navy. 

<d)  It  is  in  our  own  seiflsh  interest  to  pro- 
mote sound  national  finance  since  each  i^f 
us  has  a  share  In  and  profits  by  national 
prosperity. 

(e)  We  may.  In  some  small  way  at  least,  tet 
a  good  example  to  others. 


7.  I  do  not  desire  to  curtail  any  expendi- 
tures which  contribute  to  the  military  effi- 
ciency cf  the  ship  and  to  the  dcst:u"tl..n  of 
our  enemies.     I  do  propose  to  stop  waste. 

8.  Below  are  listed  a  fe\v  exr.nples  of 
wasteful  practices: 

At  mess,  taking  food  you  don  t  need  and 
don't  inlcuU  to  eat. 

Using  a  small  [.lece  rf  ruhb^r  from  a  f\::i 
sheet  and  throwing  away  the  rest.  (Rubber 
is  a  critical  material  ) 

Carelesd  handling  of  optical  ln:>:rumen*3 
and  instruments  of  precision.  (This  is  a 
court-martial  oHense  on  this  ship* 

Throwing    away    clothing    which    may    be 
cleaned,  n.euded.  and  used  for  w^rk  clothes. 
Careless   use     or    loss,    of    hand    tcxjis:    ex- 
posing them  to  corrosion;   failing  to  return 
them  when  finished. 

Breaking  or  losing  mess  china  and  sil'. er- 
ware. 

Exces.=ive  e.stimates  of  material  required  to 
do  a  repair  Job. 

Nc-eedlt:&s  burning  ot  flashliphrs. 
Cutting  a  short  length  ot  manila  line  from 
a  new  coil  when  a  discarded  rope's  end  wouid 
serve    the    purpose.     (Manila    is    a    critical 
material,  i 
■Waste  cf  fresh  water.  • 

Excessive  tue  of  cleaning  rags  (a  critical 
material  i . 

U.se  of  brooms  Instead  of  scrub  brushes  for 
scrubbing  cr  clamping  down.  (Note. — A  wet 
broom  quickly  wears  out;  a  scrubljer  lasts 
indefinitely,     keep  brcKiins  dry  ) 

Using  expensive  or  critical  materials  for  a 
Ji  b  vchere  cheaper  material  would  serve  the 
purpose. 

These  aie  only  randc  m  examples  cf  many 
practices  which  require  correction. 

9  All  officer^,  petty  officers,  and  nonrated 
men  are  directed  to  give  this  matter  their 
continuing  a'tention  and  stop  Wi.iSte.  ex- 
travagance, and  neediCss  expense  en  ths 
ship. 


Where  Livestock  Products  Are  Produced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdajj  November  4,  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wi.=con.«in.  Mr. 
SptLtr'.or,  no  peoples  ever  lived  long  on 
honeyed  words.  The  food  prcbleni  is  be- 
cominEr  more  acute  each  day.  The 
.scarcity  of  Iivostock  products  appears  to 
be  the  most  seiiou.'^,  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  .<;olve.  In  production  of  livestock 
product.s.  the  manpower  problem  in- 
volved not  only  in  producing  the  feeds 
needed  for  the  livestock,  but  aho  the 
manpower  problem  involved  in  convert- 
ing these  feeds  into  livestock  product.-^, 
and  in  addition  the  manpower  probLm 
involved  in  the  transportation  and  proc- 
essing of  the  li'vt'Stock  products  for  u.se 
by  the  armed  forces,  dome.^tic  consump- 
tion, and  lea.-e  lend  is  also  involved. 

Any  de.-.ired  increase  in  some  livestock 
pi'od.'cts  like  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  example,  should  be  stimulated 
in  areas  and  communities  where  trans- 
poitaMon  of  the  raw  materials  can  better 
be  provided:  where  the  plants  and  equip- 
ment are  more  fully  available,  and  where 
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the  producer  is  by  experience  familiar 
with  the  production  practices  needed  lo 
increase  the  supply  of  these  particular 
products.  Another  example  is  shown 
in  pork  production.  Since  Iowa  and 
lUinois  produce  about  one-tiurd  of  the 
corn  of  the  Nation  and  about  one-third 
of  the  pork  of  the  Nation,  it  is  apparent 
that  an  increase  in  pork  production  in 
thc:se  States  could  be  obtained  more 
(fficiently  than  an  increase  in  poiii  pro- 
duction could  bo  cfflciently  effcctti^.ted 
in  a  State  that  has  been  enga.ced  in  the 
prcduct'on  of  crops,  a  large  part  of  which 
has  been  converted  into  miilc  oi'  other 
livestock  product.^.  The  equipment  fac- 
tor as  well  a.^  the  feed  uvailabrnty  aL>o 
enters  this  picture  as  well. 

The  following  table  shows  the  p'o- 
duction  of  live..tock  products  in  1942 
bused  on  sales  of  these  products: 

Value   of  sales   of  acnicuUu-al   corv.r 
'l942 

lln  thousands  of  dollars  1 


Price  Ceiling*  on  Corn 


Mam? 

New  Hampshire. - 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island — 

Connec'icut 

New   York 

New  Jersry 

Pennsylvuni;'. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan - 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iciwa 

Mi'^souri 

North  Dakota 

S-uth  Dakota    

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Delaware -- 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florid,! 

Kentucky 

Tenncs;ee 

Alabama 

MiKoibsippi 

Arkansas 

Lotii.^iaiiH 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  MexiC''" 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington-- — 

Oregon 

CiiUiorni.i 


!  r-i  Oft ;  f 

les, 

LlVr'itCCk 

products,  ' 

a.5. 

:6i 

23. 

9.8 

51. 

209 

70. 

233 

9. 

344 

53. 

304 

311. 

578 

85. 

201 

2.7. 

126 

399. 

171 

411. 

313 

626. 

499 

241, 

0e4 

515. 

925 

532. 

486 

1,011. 

392 

422. 

6G9 

116. 

731 

172. 

951 

333. 

427 

348 

132 

47, 

835 

72 

546 

106 

926 

43 

567 

67 

103 

?0 

884 

C7 

817 

33 

933 

143 

817 

112 

692 

54 

784 

54 

.21: 

77 

601 

4'1 

.704 

105 

.767 

421 

.449 

88 

.524 

84 

.285 

47 

.726 

137 

,346 

55 

.117 

40 

.  181 

54 

.  1^9 

16 

.823 

115 

.  ?.!>Q 

100 

.4  29 

3C1 

.715 

.  6,  77'. 
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or 


Total,  United  States 

'Includes  ca-h  income  from  rr-lcs  cf  cattle 
and  CPlvea,  hogs,  sheep  and  lamb  =  .  chickens, 
eggs  (Chicken  I.  and  turkeys,  value  cf  siles 
cf  milk,  and  groos  inccme  from  ccmmeicicil 
broiler.-. 

S.nice;  Burer.u  cf  Acnculturnl  Economics 
Oi  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agiicuiiure. 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaij.  November  4,  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attentien  of  the  Congress  to  'he 
very  serious  situation  being  created  by 
the  price  ceilings  on  corn.  My  con- 
gres'iicnal  di'^trict  is  being  penalized  by 
having  a  ceiling  price  10  to  20  cents 
lovT  p'T  builiO;  liian  the  nearby  terri- 
tory in  Kansas.  It  is  totally  upr.ettiiig 
the  economy  of  many,  many  communities 
and  large  numbers  of  individuals.  The  j 
follo-vving  wire  states  the  problem: 

Acute  corn  shortage  here  for  feeding  pur- 
pc^ses  due  to  wide  spread  in  O.  P  A  Cuin 
LeillT  g  prices  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Frac-  ' 
tically  all  corn  being  hauled  to  Kansas  eleva- 
tors from  this  terntcry.  As  this  is  a  luce 
feeding  territory  this  situation  should  l)e 
remedied  at  once.  Would  appreciate  if  you 
would  give  this  your  immediate  attentit  n. 

RusKiN  Grain  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  muddling  of  the  ceil- 
ing price  en  com  in  my  congressional 
district  is  doing  moie  to  shake  the  fai'h 
cf  pood  men  in  their  Government  at 
Washington  than  any  other  thing  that 
has  happened.  Can  any  individual  jus- 
tify an  O.  P.  A.  ruling  that- places  the 
ceihng  on  corn  at  B?nkclman,  Nebr., 
which  permits  the  elevators  to  pay  the 
farmers  92  cents  a  bushel,  while  ct  St. 
Francis,  Kans..  a  few  miles  south,  they 
can  lawfully  pay  $1.25  a  bushel.  Why 
C02S  the  O.  P.  A.  fix  the  farmer-to-farmcr 
s:.!e  price  on  corn  at  Falls  City.  Nebr..  at 
95  cents  a  bushel  and  the  ceiling  on  the 
rame  type  of  transaction  at  Reserve, 
Kans..  5  miles  away,  at  $1.11? 

Mr.  J.   F.  Lawrence.   State  exteriSicn 
!   agent  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
•   the  University  of  Nebraska,  vv'rites  me  as 
follows: 

The  elevator  manager  at  Danbury  is  only 

5  or   6  miles  from  the  Kansas  line   and   he 

says  there  is  a  23-ccnt  difference  in  the  corn 

'    price   between   what    he   can   pay   and    what 

they  can  pay  over  in  Kt-iisas. 

This  situation  is  greatly  disrupting  the 
production  of  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  dis- 
tre.ssing  every  farmer,  every  feeder,  and 
every  elevator  man.  My  district  extends 
for  approximately  350  males  along  the 
Kansas  Stale  line.  Arbitrary  and  sense- 
less rulings  of  the  OfHce  of  Price  Admm- 
is'iaticn  in  reference  to  this  corn  ceil  rg 
are  disiupimg  the  economy  cf  my  entae 
di^tri':t. 

The  Beatrice  iNebr.)  Times  on  Octo- 

bt:  2;},  described  the  situation  as  follows: 

.'.n  ord-.T  of  the  War  Food  Admlnistratlcn 

which   permits  Kansas  gra.n   bu>ers   to   p..y 

10  to  20   cents   per  bushel   above   the   Gage 

i    County  ceiling  prices  day  by  day  is  robb.n? 
the  Beatrice  area  of  most  of  Its   1943  c  jrn 

1    croD— aflfcting    Gage    County    elevators    ad- 

'    verselv,   tnd   deteriorating   the   county   sup- 
plies \vhich   w.ll   be   needed   this   winter   us 

,    feed. 


Dcspae  the  repetition  of  complaints  to 
State  ofr.ce  of  Price  Administration  and  War 
Food  Aclm.lnlstration  headquarters  no  action 
has  be  n  taken  to  stop  the  steady  flow  of 
choice  new  corn  from  this  county  into  Mar- 
shall and  V.'arhlngton  Counties  in  Kansas. 

Farmers  who  pretest  the  disparity  in  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  celling  prices  have  found 
no  efTort  by  the  official  sources  moving  lo 
c^riect  the  situation 

The  differential  in  the  price  of  corn 

beivveen  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is  not  the 
only  blunder  of  the  O.  P.  A.  in  reference 
to  corr.  There  is  another  very  serious 
situation  in  area  7  in  respect  to  this  ceil- 
ing price  on  Go.'*n.  The  problem  in  my 
heme  town  of  ^'^^ndc•n,  Nebr.,  is  typical 
vi  that  problem  in  all  of  area  7.  At  Min- 
den  the  ceiling  price  on  corn  sold  by  the 
larmer  to  the  elevator  is  92  cents  a 
bu;-hi.l.  yet  the  elevators  can  lawfully  sell 
this  coin  for  $109.  This  is  a  profit  of 
17  cents.  The  elevators  do  not  want  lo 
make  a  profit  of  more  than  4  cents,  yet 
t;.o  men  in  the  O.  P.  A.  make  it  unlaw- 
ful foi  them  to  pass  any  part  of  this 
prolit  on  to  the  farmers.  This  .situation 
ha'«  t-xi.<=ted  for  months  and  months.  The 
OrSce  of  P.ice  Administration  say  they 
are  iudying  it  and  promising  a  remedy, 
but  they  never  do  anything  about  it. 

I   v.ant  to  quote  from   the  Holdrcge 
Daily  Citizen  of  October  25  an  article 
which  clearly  describes  the  problem  m 
'    I  eTert  nee  to  this  corn  ceiling: 

An  unfair  spread  in  the  O  P  A  ceilin;:;  price 

1    of  com  that  i.-  fo.Tlng  dealers  to  take  a  IT-"* 

ren.s  per   bus'iel   margin   whrn   m    the   past 

the-  have  ta!:en  only  3  to  4  cents.  Is  keeping 

I    Phelps  County's  bumper  crop  ol   corn   from 

'    goln.;  to  mark'^t. 

At  the  sam.e  time  cattle  p.nd  livtslock  feed- 
ris  are  being  caught  in  the  squec?s  and  for- 
merly  large  cattle  feeders  are  going  to  have 
practically  empty  feed  lots,  while  the  Depart- 
l  mcnt  of  AoriLUlture  Is  bemoaning  the  fact 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  serious  shortage 
j    of  meat. 

Under  the  tejllng  prices  establ.shed  by  O. 

I    P.  A     dealers  in  thlf  central  Nebraiku   Brc\ 

I    can  only  pay  1  aimers  92  cents  p3r  buahe)  lor 

I    corn,  while  dealers  ran  market  the  com  under 

O  P  A  ceilings  at  «1. 0975  on  the  trark.    That 

gives  the  dealv-rs  a  0.1775-cent  marg.n.  whil? 

for   years   they  have   been  coUectn.g  only   a 

3-  to  4-cent  margin  spread. 

The  attention  of  the  O    P.  A    has  at  nu- 

mf-Kjus  times  been  called  to  the  unf.'^ir  corn 

price  situation  and  O   P.  A.  was  warned  that 

the  c    n  harvest  would  not  bring  any  ol  the 

'    corn  to  market. 

A  check -up  ol  elevators  In  Phelps  Coun'y 
has  revealed  tbrii  there  has  been  prtictically 
no  corn  marketed  and  there  is  fvery  indica- 
tion that  thei"  Will  be  none  mirkcitd. 

Cattle  feeders  wlio  arc  permitted  to  pay  94 
cents  per  bushel  icr  corn  under  O   P.  A    ce.l- 
'    Ines  aren't  find'm;  any  that  can  be  iK<u<^ht, 
eith.  r 

On  Octobir  25  and  25,  1943,  I  wi.-ed 
j  Mr.  Marvin  Jones,  War  Food  Adminis- 
tia'tor;  Mr.  Charles  S.  Kcnney  of  the 
O.  P.  A.;  Mr.  Ches'cr  A.  Bowies.  Admin- 
I  i.nrc'tor  oi  the  O.  P.  A.;  Mr.  Raymond  S. 
'  McKeouG'n.  regional  adminhtrator  of 
I  the  O.  P.  A.  at  Chicago;  snd  Mr.  Colin 
j  Gordon,  price  executive  of  the  Cereals, 
I  Feeds,  and  Agricultural  Chemical  Branch 
I  of  the  O.  P.  A.,  a':l:ing  them  if  they  ap- 
I  proved  of  this  injustice  and,  if  not, 
i  whether  they  would  correct  it.  On  Or- 
i  tober  30  I  wired  all  cf  thcoc  individual 
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again,  except  Mr.  McKcough,  who  ap- 
parently has  nothing  to  do  with  these 
ceilings,  giving  thom  furtlier  facts  as  to 
this  area  and  again  askint  them  if  they 
approved  of  this  injustice  and.  if  not,  if 
they  would  immediately  correct  it. 

A  wire  from  Mr.  McKeouch  at  Chicago 
advi-ses  that  he  does  not  have  authority 
to  adjust  It.  A.'^ide  from  a  telephone 
call  from  some  subordinate  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Marvin  Jones,  my  communica- 
lion.s  to  these  men  have  been  utterly 
ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  appealing  to  these 
gentlemen  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  agents  in 
chartie  of  price  ceilings,  I  was  not  mak- 
ing a  personal  request.  I  was  speaking 
as  the  representative  of  369,190  citizens 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Nebraska.  Those  people  have  a  prob- 
lem that  is  disrupting  their  entire 
economy.  The  bulk  of  them  are  tax- 
payers and  producers  of  things  needed 
to  win  this  war.  Many  of  them  are  the 
families  of  our  fighting  men.  These 
high  bureaucratic  officials  have  no  right 
to  so  ignore  them.  In  saying  this.  I 
want  to  serve  notice  upon  all  of  these 
agents  of  President  Roosevelt's  who  are 
in  charsre  of  these  ceilings,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  a  theoreti- 
cal explanation.  We  want  the  injustice 
remedied. 


Federal  Automobile  Vst  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESET^TATIVES 

Thursday.  S'oi^mbfr  4.  1943 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Congress  of  the  Lmted  States. 

Hor.E  CF  Repuesent.mives, 
Wa/^'-.tngUji.  D.  C  ,  Soicjnber  2.  1943, 

Hen.     ROI-ERT    L.     DOVGHTON. 

C'lair'uan.  House  Ways  o'"rf  Means  Com- 
rriittc--.    House    of    EcprescTitaliits, 
n'ii:i':ingion,  D.  C. 
Dear   Colle.\c.ve-    M.:y    I    present    fcr    the 
comraittees     ccns.^lcr.iticn     the     suggestii  u 
that  the  Fede.al  autcnvbile  use  tax  be  re- 
pealed at  the  tariie^t  practicable  date.    I  urge 
tiie   nr.mediate   repeal   of   this   levy  fur   the 
follcvttr.i;   important    recfons: 

1.  The  tax  is  being  Inadequately  and  in- 
eff  ct:\ely  administered. 

2.  The  tax  imposes  nn  undue  and  unfair 
burden  upon  autcmcbile  owners. 

3    The  tax  Is  of  doubtful  constitutlomllty. 

Under  present  arrant^ements  the  revenue 
Btamps  are  l«>^ucd  through  pest  offlces  with 
no  provision  whatsoever  made  for  enforce- 
ment by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  the 
agency  properly  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  revenue  laws  and  the  collection 
of  Federal  taxes.  Complaints  about  avoidance 
rf  the  levy  are.  of  course,  commonplace.  En- 
forcement re<ts  entirely  with  State  and  Iccrl 
police  authorities  who  function  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's Interest  only  as  an  incident  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement.  The  Bureau 
cX  Iu;e:nul  Revenue  has  adviied   me,  as  it 


has  d.)ubtless  advised  others  who  have  In- 
quired into  the  matter,  that  ti!ere  is  a  per- 
centage-cf  delinquency  unclfr  this  levy,  und 
that  (.xl.stine  machinfry  is  inadirquate  to 
make  coileciicns  in  delinquent  cases.  It  is 
my  beliff  that  there  is  tic  simple  and  in- 
rxpe!is:ve  way  to  administer  this  levy  bo  that 
a  ccirsiderable  perccUage  of  dehr.CjUi  ucy  can 
be  a\cided. 

Critical  shortages  of  gasoline  and  rubber 
have,  of  course,  sharply  reduced  the  use  of 
automobiles  It  is  apparent  that  the?e  short- 
ages will  become  increasingly  critical  and  will 
further  greatly  reduce  the  general  use  of  pri- 
vately owned  cars  ar.d  trucks  fc  r  S'  me  time  in 
the  future.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  auto- 
mobile is  already  carryine;  a  di!=propcrt!;")mte 
burden  of  taxation,  it  would  appear  that  this 
additional  Federal  levy  cannot  be  warranied 
or  justified. 

The  Federal  use  tax  on  automnbilPi  is  es- 
sentially a  tax  levy  upon  private  or  pcr&oual 
prcperty,  and  as  such,  quite  plainly  ir.vadcs 
the  authority  of  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment to  levy  such  taxes.  Only  a  compara- 
tively small  percentage  of  atru  mobiles  and 
trucks,  privately  owned,  might  properly  be 
defined  as  facilities  In  Interstate  commerce. 
and  thus  subject  to  Federal  control  and  taxi- 
tion.  The  vast  bulk  of  privately  owned  cars 
and  trucks  in  my  opinicn  should  re:  am  tax- 
able only  under  the  auth.'.rity  of  State  Ri:d 
local  governments  On  the  other  hand  if 
Congress  supports  the  use  tax  as  a  precede:. t 
for  the  levy  of  Federal  tuxes  upon  personal 
property  it  would  seem  to  fcHcw  inevitably 
that  the  Federal  Go-.ermicnt  may  further  in- 
vade tax  fields  heretofore  clearly  reserved  to 
Stnte  and  local  poverr.m.eiits 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  th*»  ccmmiti'^e  im- 
medi;  tely  take  appropriate  iteps  lor  the  re- 
peal of  this  U>vy. 

Su.certiy  yours. 

Forest  A.  H.ve:.i-ss. 


Are"Reds"RunningO.  W.  I.? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUS3EY 

OF    ILXIN>as 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tinirsda;;.  Novvrtiber  4.  1D13 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Snenkor,  und.  r 
leave  to  extend  my  mnarris  in  the 
Rfcord.  I  include  the  follov.ine:  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  N:\vs-Po^t  of  No- 
vember 2,  1943; 

AJUC  REDS  BUNNING    O.   W     I  ? 

The  Dies  committee,  or  seme  other  com- 
petent committee  of  Conprest;.  sh'^uid  dis- 
cover fully  and  c<-.mplete;y  for  the  American 
people  exactly  what  grej  ou  lii  and  around 
the  Office  of  War  Information. 

According  to  the  Communist  Daily  Worker, 
a  youn?  Com.mun;«:t  knov.-n  to  his  c^mrnries 
as  "Whitey  '  Goodfnend  was  chosen  as  the 
typical  American  Vi^utli  t>)  be  presented  by 
radio  to  the  overseas  world  by  the  Foreig.i 
Broadcasts  Section  of  the  O.  W.  I. 

According  to  Eimer  Davis.  O.  \V.  I  Director, 
"Whltey"  was  actually  chosen  all  neht — not 
by  the  O.  W.  I.  Itself,  but  by  a  C  I  O  unicn 
In  Baltimore  at  the  request  of  the  O.  W   I. 

Accordirg  to  the  Daily  Woiker.  a  me.-^saee 
from  '"Wliitey''  was  beam.ed  abroad  by  the 
foreign  broadcasts  section. 

According  to  Mr  Davis,  such  a  mes.^a-re  was 
received  all  right,  but  it  was  not  trausniitted, 
as  too  m.uch  material  was  available 

But  the  Daily  Worker  sjys  utherwite. 


In  fact.  The  Daily  W.  rkcr  printed  quite  a 
paean  about  "V^iiliey  s"  message  on  October 
21. 

••Whitey"  had  appeared  at  that  time  at  the 
final  convention  of  the  Young  Communist 
Leagtie,  when  that  crcanization  wei.t  out  of 
existence  under  its  old  name  and  immediately 
reincarnated  itself  as  American  Ycuth  fcr 
Diinvicracy. 

Explaining  that  "V»*hitey"  was  a  sailor  In 
the  merchant  marine  who  4iad  been  on  a  tcr- 
pedocd  ship,  the  Daily  Worker  said: 

"Tliere  was  a  surprise  in  store  lor  Whitey 
when  he  pot  hom.e  la'-t  May. 

"He  v.r.s  chosen  by  the  O.  W  I.  as  the 
'typicpl  Amf-riifin  youth'  and  was  requested 
to  write  a  message  to  the  youth  of  China, 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia  In  celebration  of 
China  Youth  Driy 

"That  n'lte  of  Whlteys  wa?  relayed  to  his 
young   allies   by   short-wave   radio.     •     •     • 

"And  you  can  be  sure  that  they  heard 
it.     •     •     • 

"Yes:  you  cpn  be  quite  sure  that  23-year- 
cld  Whitey  Goodfnend  s  message  was  heard 
everywhere  " 

If  the  Dally  WVrker  lied  about  the  epi- 
sode—  if  tlie  Giiodfriend  message  was  n(.it 
broadcast  "everywhere"  abroad,  as  the  Daily 
Worker  emphatically  a.s.•^urpd  its  partisr.ns 
that  it  was — wliy  has  there  been  no  public 
rebuke  from  the  O.  W.  I  ? 

Why  are  the  Communists, permitted  to  ex- 
ploit the  name  of  the  O.  W  I  in  such  a  base- 
less and  unscrupulous  manner — if  tliat  is 
what  they  are  really  doing.-' 

Why  v.as  tlie  epist.de  hidden  in  secrecy 
until  tlie  Daily  Worker  br.iggcd  about  it  and 
Representative  Joe  Starnes,  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee, begin  t.T  invejtigiiie  it? 

And  why  d.d  the  O.  W.  I.  Itself,  In  Its 
search  for  a  "lypical  American  youth,  pro- 
ceed in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  up  a  young 
Communist  in  that  role? 

Several  m.ilJion  American  youths  are  bear- 
ing arms  for  their  country  ar.d  servmt;  its 
ships  In  the  perilous  oceans;  thousands  of 
them  have  won  the  mcchus  and  awaids  of 
heroe.^;  tens  of  thou.?ands  of  them  havp  bc-n 
maimed  in  battle  or  have  perished  eallantly 
at  sea  or  have  been  buried  en  the  baitlefields 
of  Africa  and  Italy  and  Oceania. 

Those  youth.s  went  v.-illingly  Into  service 
to  defend  the  Stars  and  Stupes,  net  the  red 
flag  of  Leninism. 

Tho.se  youths  fought  or  are  fisthting  lo 
upheld  the  Consiuution  of  the  United  Stat'^'^. 
not  the  Communist  manifesto  of  Marx  and 
Eneels. 

Il  would  be  a  task  m.ore  tr.ing  than  all 
the  labors  cf  Hercules  to  choose  ene  typiv.al 
American  you^h  among  so  many  simply 
bofnuse  there  are  so  many  of  them. 

Btit  this  much  is. certain:  Chosen  by  any 
American  methcd  aid  by  any  American 
standard,  the  typical  American  youth  wculd 
not  be  found  m  the  rai^ks  of  the  Cum- 
munlsts. 

Far  more  likely,  he  would  be  found  among 
th?  half-forgotten  prisoners  of  Eataan  and 
Correiridor. 

Mr.  Davis.  as  the  O  W.  I.  Director,  offered 
an  amazingly  naive  excuse  f.^r  the  suleciion 
of  a  young  Commurist  iii'-ter.d. 

In  an  interview  with  David  S  ntncr,  a 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  he  said: 

■'Somebody  set?ms  to  have  slipped  one  over." 

Now.  that  Is  a  very  damao.ii.g  coniession. 

The  American  putilic  depends  upon  the 
O   W  I.  for  war  informat.on. 

Furthermore,  the  O.  W.  I.  is  permi*t?d  to 
concoct  and  to  short-wave  radio  propagr.nda 
to  foreign  countries,  and  the  nature  of  that 
propaganda  is  not  known  to  the  people  in 
'.".1'.'  -e  nunc  it  is  sent  and  wlio  p:iv  the  costly 
bi; ..■;  of  the  O  W.  I. 

If  the  O.  W.  I.  is  so  Innocent  that  the  Ccin- 
munists  are  able  to  "slip  one  over  '  en  ;t,  i..^n 
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tlie  O  W.  I  Is  not  competent  to  as:?ess  news 
aiKl  to  ijresent  It  to  th.e  American  public,  nor 
is  It  ccmpetent  to  serve  as  their  unsupci vised 
S]3Ckesmai.  to  the  world 

In  (o:'^.t  cl  fact  this  is  not  the  first  time 
the  Foreign  Br;'adcas!s  Section  of  the  O  W  I. 
has  made  its-^lf  suspect. 

It  was  this  same  agency  that  secretly  trans- 
mitted the  broadcast  calling  Victor  Emmanuel 

nioonic  little  king  at  a  critical  moment 
when  General  Ei.'enl.ower  was  arranging  the 
It.ilia:i  vunendcr  in  order  to  tave  thousands 
of  American  lives 

That  broudcnst  became  known  here  only  be- 
catts''  a  nf^'.'pj'pcr  plucked  It  out  of  the  air 
waves  and  published  it 

Tliereup-n  Pn.-ident  Ro.iscvelt  denounced 
and  repudiated  it  a.s  mlsrepiesenting  tlie 
Government  anc.  endangering  the  national 
interest 

The  excuse  then  was  that  the  Foitign 
B.o. ceases  Soctii  n  hi.d  been  unable  to 
get  a  State  Department  or  War  Department 
visa  tluit  niglit  -so  the  broadcast  w.is  hur- 
riedly sent  anyway,  without  authority  or 
appiovi'l 

In  bruf.  somebody  had  'slipped  one  over" 
and  significantly  on  that  occasion  the  out- 
law broadcast  adhered  to  the  C'^mm.unist 
Party  line 

It  na;  been  cha:^ted  that  the  Foreign  Broad- 
casts Section  of  the  O  W.  I.  is  pretty  well 
packed  with  Communist  fellow  travelers  and 
even  witn  nil  n-born  Communists,  who  are 
cot  citizens  of  this  country  and  who  were 
discredited  in  tlieir  own  countries  before 
they  came  here  ar.d  got  Jobs  in  the  O.  W  I. 
whence  to  broadcast  propaganda  fioni  Amer- 
ica to  their  former  countrymen  in  the  name 
of  tlie  American  people  and  Government 

That,  if  it  be  tiue.  would  amply  explain 
how  tl-iCse  communis'ic  things  a:e  "slipped 
over  '■ 

And  two  furtive  occuircnces  of  the  same 
geneial  kind  may  justify  a  suspicion  that 
pcihaps  the  wliole  O.  W.  I  is  beii.^  "sipped 
over  '  on  the  people 

Congress  is  neglecting  an  obvious 
It  does  not  pet  to  the  very  lictrom 
murkv  situation. 


Aviation  Bill,  H  R.  3420 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


duty  if 
of   this 


Wcducsdciy.  October  27.  1043 

Llr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  heretofore  granted, 
I  desire  to  make  available  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Kit  F.  Clardy  of  Lan- 
sing. MiCh.,  in  which  he  analyzes  the 
aviation  bill,  H.  R.  3420.  now  on  the 
House  Calendar.  This  bill  is  of  such 
importance  that  I  hope  every  Member 
will  stU'-iy  this  prcpo.^:cd  legislation  be- 
fore It  is  acted  on  in  the  House. 

The  letter  follows: 

L.ANSiNC.   Mich. 

D-.-.R  Sir:  If  you  will  go  through  the  bill 
quickly,  for  the  purpot.e  of  getting  an  over-all 
impression,  you  will  sec  that  e\try  section, 
paragraph,  and  word  Is  directed  toward  com- 
pletely txti::cu:^hing  all  State  and  local  hu- 
thcrity.  There  are  so  mr.ny  th.nrs  that  would 
have  to  be  cha:  ged  and  correctid  to  prevent 
a  court  interpretation  destroying  all  riglits 
of  the  States  it  would  be  an  impossible  ta-k 
unlccs  the  entire  bill  wis  completely  rewrit- 
ten.   Even   the  dcfin.ticns  are   bad  in  that 


particular  because  their  very  breadth  would 
lurnlsh  buincient  for  a  court  to  say  that  the 
in.cnt  cf  the  act  was  to  confer  complete  and 
abso.ute  jurisdiction  on  the  Federal  body. 
Ihe  definition  of  the  term  "air  contractor" 
t.ts  in  With  the  definitions  of  the  terms  "air 
navigation,"  "doimstic  air  commerce.'  and 
"domiestic  air  transpoi  tation"  in  such  a  way 
as  to  mi.ke  it  impossible  fcr  any  Slate  au- 
thority to  continue  to  exist  after  this  becomes 
law.  The  policy  section  carries  out  th.e  idea 
in  a  way  tiirit  is  positively  crnninal.  The  Ni  w 
Deal  Idea  that  every  phase  cl  the  indi\idu..ls 
activity  should  be  regulated  from  Washu.p- 
ton  IS  expressed  in  every  line  in  the  policy 
section.  The  alarming  tnmg  about  it  is  that 
apparently  commercial  aviation  seemlntrly  has 
net  become  alarmed  over  the  implications  \n 
thli  bill.  II  it  is  permitted  to  star.d  as  writ- 
t.^n  It  Will,  if  upheld  111  court,  give  to  ihe 
Federal  bureau  ci  mplcte  d.rcction  over  al- 
most every  phase  of  air  transportation 
business. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  intent  ol 
the  act.  It   is  certainly  completely    resolvtd 
in  section  IV  of  the  policy  section  wherein 
the   act   expressly   declares   that   the   federal 
Government  is  "declared  to  possess  and  exei- 
cise  complete   and   exclusive  national   sover- 
eignly   in    the    air   space   above    the    United 
Slates."     I  know  that  many  people  can  think 
up  plausible  arguments  to  support  the  theory 
that  this  is  essential.     Their  arguments  svill 
run  all  the  way  frem  declaring  that  we  will 
lose   the   war   if   this   is   not   done,   down   to 
arguing  that  public  safety  can  only  be  pro- 
tected in  this  fashion.     Both  ol  these  antu- 
I    menis  are  ndicu'ous,  but  to  one  who  is  not  a 
I    pilot    they   probably   sound   very    imp»-cs.sive. 
I  could  cite  a  great  many  other  sections  going 
I    to  establish  my  first  point  that  this  bill  is 
I    directly    aimed   at    the   complete   destruction 
of  States"  authority  and  that  It  would  defi- 
nitely accomplish  that  purpose.    I  think  the 
!    sections  1  have  mentioned,  however,  are  suffi- 
I    cient  for  that   purpose 

!        The   other   prime  purpose  seems  to   be   a 
deliberate  effort  to  wipe  out  private  aviation 
by   the   indirect   method  of   regulating   it  to 
d"ath.     I   have   long   been   conviitced   of   the 
fact  that  the  present  sel-up  is  bad  for  private 
aviation  but  I  must  admit  that  it  is  practi- 
cally  perfect    compared    with   this   new   p'-Q- 
posal      The   burdensom^e    provisions   are    too 
numerous  to  discuss  in  detail  but  I  will  pOiUt 
cut  one  or  two.     Ihe  sections  dealing  with 
the    control    of    airports    will    certainly    give 
enough  power  to  enable  the  Government  to 
ham.Eiring  private  aviation  right  out  of  the 
picture.     I  dcubt  whether  any  operator  ci)uld 
cmtlnue  an  airport  if  some  cf  these  sections 
are  put  to  any  use  whatstiever.     The  sectloi.s 
dealing  with  ground  hazards  is  all  that  your 
letter  implies.     Indeed,  this  would  do  scme- 
thine  for  the  fir«t  time  th"t  I  do  nor  believe 
has  ever  been  attempted  before  c"cept  in  rare 
instances      This    art    would    enable    the    Ad- 
ministrator to  arbitrarily  dec.ce  that  certain 
property  should  be  acquired  in  the  name  of 
s..fety  and   to   let   him   proceed    to  cj:;demn 
such  property  without  having  his  Judgment 
subject  to  any  check.     Aside  from  the  fact 
tl.at  he  cruld  bankrupt  a  municicality  or  a 
private  cperator  at  will  by  simply  deciding 
certain  property  was  to  bo  purchased,  we  ha\e 
a  much  more  important  ccnsidcration.     This 
act    will    permit    the    Federal    Govcrnme:-t, 
throuch  the  Administrator,  to  u-e  the  hritsh 
and  arbitrary  power  of  condcmmation  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  a  private  Indh-idual.     ThiS 
means  that  an  airport  cp'ratcr  who  has  the 
pood  fortune  to  be  a  political  friend  of  tlie 
Administrator  could  use  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  eniue  Nfion  to  f.icib.y  taite 
over  any  property  he  desired.     To  m.ake  the 
matter  worse,  this  act  wculd  n(  t  be  subject 
to    any    elTcctive    review    in    court.     K.iving 
watched  the  present  set-up  for  some  tune,  I 
rei'use   to    be   convinced   t::at   this   arbitiary 
pcwcr  will  never  be  misused.     The  very  lack 
of  an  effective  court  review  of  the  arbitrary 


actions  of  tlie  Administrator  would  foster 
crookedness  and  would  do  many  other  things 
The  simple-minded  Idiots  who  wrote  the  bill 
may  ni^t  have  thought  of— or  did  they? 

A  mtist  VKious  provision  Is  set  up  tn  sec- 
tion 310  (a)  This  deals  with  the  subject 
Just  di  cu-sed  The  veiy  language  of  the  act 
conters  final  and  supreme  authority  up 'U 
the  Administ.'-ator  to  oo  Ju.st  as  he  likes  with- 
out the  at  vice  or  consent  of  anyone  and 
without  court  review.  This  section  makes 
the  Adm.inistrator  fuperlor  to  State  ijovern- 
ments,  courts,  and  the  private  citizens.  It 
h.is  .M>  manv  deliberately  insulting  provlsl<mi 
I  w.nd  r  at  their  brass  In  setting  it  up  in 
such  pl.ilr  language. 

Ol  e  of  the  things  I  particularly  dislike  la 
the  languace  In  section  203  Ik).  The  lan- 
guage in  that  section  on  page  13  of  the  bill 
quite  clearly  goofc  beyond  all  Um.ils.  It  will 
enable  the  A<iministrator  to  publish  orders, 
rule;,  and  regulations  without  limit  and  to 
then  enuble  him  to  publish  them  secretly 
and  yet  have  them  received  m  court  as 
though  they  had  actually  been  published  to 
the  woild.  I  shall  not  go  InU)  details  In  ex- 
p'aining  this,  but,  in  sutwtance,  it  will  per- 
mn  the  Administrator  to  prosecute  a  person 
in  court  for  violation  of  a  rule  that  was 
actually  never  published.  This  Is  apparently 
set  up  in  an  effort  to  make  It  possible  for  the 
Administrator  to  change  rules  In  the  middle 
of  the  game,  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  do  so, 
in  pursuing  someone  he  does  not  like. 

Several  ol  the  sections  combined  give  the 
new  Com.mission  authority  that  should  never 
be  possessed  by  any  tribunal  set  up  to  act  In 
an  impartial  manner.  In  theory,  every  per- 
son who  .seeks  the  right  to  start  a  new  service 
is  entitled  to  the  fair  and  impartial  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commission  in  passing  on  hla 
application.  At  the  same  time,  carriers  al- 
ready in  the  field  are  entitled  to  be  heard  In 
oppt^sitior  On  page  36  in  section  401  we 
find  a  provision  authorizing  the  Commission 
to  first  determine  that  a  new  service  Is  needed 
and  to  then  gr  out  and  encourage  someone 
to  ask  for  the  authority.  If  such  a  function 
can  be  exercised  by  the  tribunal  that  Is  to 
hear  the  case  without  seriously  prejudicing 
the  rights  of  parties  before  It,  I  shall  be 
greuly  surprised.  It  would  be  rather  dijn- 
cur  for  me  to  appear  In  opposition  to  the 
grant  of  a  new  certificate  If  the  court  (Com- 
ni'issioni  had  first  decided  that  the  new 
service  was  needed.  If  there  Is  to  be  any 
i«uoh  lunctlon  performed  by  anyone,  an  In- 
dependent agency  .should  perform  It. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  think  It  Is  the  function  of 
gnvcrnrr.cnt  at  all,  and  it  Is  my  Judgment 
that  this  will  eventually  be  the  chief  means 
of  bubjueating  all  air  lines.  This  section, 
however,  is  an  apt  Illustration  of  the 
definite  purpose  m  the  bill  to  give  the  Com- 
mls^^ion  and  the  Administrator  power  to 
manage  the  business  of  the  carriers  subject  to 
Its  Jurisdiction.  Succeeding  sections,  par- 
ticularly the  one  on  page  38.  carry  out  the 
Idea  Just  discussed. 

An  interesting  legal  question  presents  It- 
self in  connection  with  th"  u=e  of  the  word 
1  "substantlcl""  in  section  402.  Here  Is  a  pro- 
vision for  a  hearing  upon  the  request  of  a 
pcison  having  a  substantial  Interest  In 
tie  proceeding.  This  enables  the  Commis- 
sion lo  rule  y..u  out  cf  a  case,  if  It  desires, 
and  to  permit  anyone  to  come  In  If  It  feels 
like  favoring  somiecne.  Every  line  In  this 
act  seem.:  to  be  designed  to  give  extreme  and 
arbitiary  power  to  the  Commission  and  the 
A'lmiiuslrator  and  to  do  l(  In  a  particularly 
offensive  way.  The  power  conf'-rred  in  the 
provisD  set  up  on  page  48  (sec.  408)  car- 
ries out  the  Idea  Ju  t  expressed.  The  very 
purpose  cf  regulation  Is  to  create  monop- 
rl.es.  If  necessary,  to  secure  the  best  service. 
In  the  field  of  t'lephone  communication  It 
Is  instantly  apparent  why  this  practice  la 
neces-sr-ry.  It  is  Just  as  important  and  Ju^ 
a.,  tiue  In  the  field  of  transportation.  In- 
deed,  the  only  Justification  lor  government 
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regulation  of  an  industry  is  that  the  bene- 
fits of  tree  competiti'in  can  be  re'.air.cd  With- 
out d:.';iclvai:tace  through  the  use  of  proper 
govi  :r;jr.':-:U  rr.,u!ali'/n.  Thire  is  no  excu:e 
lor  rovcrrimcnt  rc?uiilion  in  a  de'.ncciacv, 
1*  iioi.-  and  unrtsiraliicd  coni':etit. -n  \v;U 
ferve  the  public  Just  cs  cilcctiv.ly.  T  :e  act 
propo.-»s  houevt-r,  to  pr-,i;»b:t  ^ny  iict:on 
th£.t  ».)Uld  or  h;is  resulted  In  creating  a 
montpcly.  This  noiai-s  thiit  If  a  sirgle  line 
be:wt)on  crrtam  p-.unis  can  handle  all  of 
tnc  avallnble  traffi-.  sonic  h.nsr  must  be  U(  .le 
to  ccate  compeiUiun  I  k.i.:v\  tiiat  il  c:in 
be  u -Kued  that  otiuT  liuerpre'.niUTiS  can 
be  g.vf'i  this  sectun  but,  Viin  Hiany  of  ihe 
crurtf  looJciiig  ut  thliij's  as  th?y  do  tciiny, 
I  am  Willi uR  to  Ramcle  my  liuerpretaL.oa 
wil!  b-'  the  one  aaopicd. 

The  souticn  dealing  with  arbitration  (417) 
Bpriaieiuiy  EL-tms  to  be  scmu-unes  idea  of 
hew  to  ihort  circuit  tue  ure  of  ccuris.  1 
do  not  understand  why  the  ci'rntrs  have 
ii^t  n  ade  an  obj'.tMiun  Uj  this  section.  When 
tak'ii  in  conJU".cti(;n  v..th  many  other  sec- 
tions in  the  act,  I  thinic  the  tune  wUl  come 
When  they  reiiret  having  evtu  th  ught  of 
FtUfral   retjUiaLion. 

As  I  view  the  act  In  Its  entirety,  prlvut'? 
aviation  will  be  ri\:;arded  as  something  le  s 
than  a  stepchild.  Everjihui:;:  that  Is  sug- 
gested by  the  act  Is  desii^ncd  to  further  t':e 
Interests  of  commercial  aviation  to  the  detri- 
ment of  private  flying.  When  the  war  Is  over 
commercial  aviation  will,  unquestionably, 
occupy  a  most  prominent  place.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  most  people  do  not  seem  to 
understand  that  even  today  pilvate  aviation 
far  overshadow.-*  the  cumuiercial  field.  The 
war  will  make  private  aviation  tower  so  far 
above  the  commertial  end  that  I  wonder  at 
the  smallness  of  the  mind  of  those  who  are 
fostering  this  kind  of  legislation.  The  ham- 
pering effects  of  bureaucracy  have  done  much 
to  retard  the  growth  of  private  aviation.  If 
a  bill  like  this  one  is  adopted,  one  of  tv,o 
things  is  bound  to  happen:  Either  private 
aviation  will  t>e  strangled  or  the  indignation 
will  become  so  great  the  bureaucrats  will  be 
strangled.  Personally,  1  favor  the  latter 
course. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  war  may  produce 
a  simplification  of  rcsulaticn.  I  hope  that 
the  \  resent  idea  of  having  many  bodies  per- 
form the  same  functions  for  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  abandoned.  I  hope  that 
the  developments  brought  about  by  the  war 
will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
so-called  safety  and  inspection  regulations  of 
the  past  are  no  longer  needed.  I  hope  the 
P.  C.  C  will  be  completely  out  of  the  picture 
and  that  radio  may  become  easier  to  u^e.  I 
have  hoped  that  some  day  it  may  occur  to 
someone  that  If  automobiles  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rigorous  regulation  applied 
to  planes,  the  millions  would  never  have  been 
able  to  acquire  rapid  personal  transportation. 
I  hope  the  idea  that  Government  mtist  regu- 
late what  we  eat.  where  we  sleep,  and  what 
we  shall  do  to  earn  a  living  Is  ptished  Into  the 
ashcan.  If  this  bill  is  adopted,  it  certainly 
vlU  be  a  long  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Very  trtUy  yours, 

-  Krr  F.  CuutoT. 
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The  Muxarine  Tax 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF   AIJlBAMt 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RRPRESKNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  November  4.  1943 

Mr.  HOBBS.   Mr.  Sp«iker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rzcoao,  I 


include  the  following  editorials  from  the 
N'-w  York  Times: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  31, 

19431 

THE    TAX    ON    MAUC^RINK 

TVie  Ho'i.=e  Ar;;cu''ure  Committee  has 
opened  hertri.:E;s  un  ri  b.ll  by  Cii..irman  f-tn,- 
R.EH  tj  rep<^.il  a  57-year-o!d  law  unoosinj  an 
exci-^e  tax  cf  10  cents  a  p<  und  on  ycHow- 
colorerl  m  -rparinc,  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound  en  uncnlorrd,  ar.d  var'ous  license 
taxes  on  m  ;ru!ac  iirers.  wholesalers,  nnd 
rr'aUers  of  maryartne.  It  was  thi.'  da.ry  In- 
teres's  th.r  v.ere  respoi  .-^itle  for  putting 
th'-se  discriminatory  tates  into  e^ect.  There 
wa.«!  never  a  souiid  ca^e  for  them.  The  ob- 
J'^;:ons  to  them  are  stion'f,er  today  th.m 
ever. 

The  cue  restriction  th.it  it  is  proper  for 
the  1  tw  to  mr-TC  it-:unPt  n';ar::»rine  is  that 
U  must  nnt  be  mi,'-r?pre:ontcd  to  the  con- 
f-uincr  as  butter  Bti':  this  applies  against 
fraud  of  any  kind  We  do  not  allcw  cofon 
to  be  sold  ^^^  wool  or  zirrot^s  to  be  .sc'.d  as 
diumondf;  but  we  do  not  put  a  sneci:'.!  Xux 
on  ziiccnri  frctn  which  diamonds  are  exempt, 
i:rr  do  we  put  a  Ep?c!al  tax  on  Cvittrn  from 
which  wool  Is  exempt.  This  is  precisely 
Vthnt  we  have  bren  doin?'  howevrr,  in  the 
case  of  margarine  and  bu'ttr.  The  situa- 
tion is  even  worse  than  this,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  subsldl;:ine  the  con.  inner  of 
butter,  who  is  comparatively  well  off  while 
taxing  the  consumer  of  oleomarearlne.  v.ho 
U-  lik.^lv  to  be  at  a  lov.er  economic  level. 
Even  with  the  roll-back  on  butter  and  the 
tax  on  margarine,  marr^nnne  sells  today  for 
ab<iut  half  the  price  of  butter. 

The  representatives  of  the  dairy  Interests 
have  never  openly  argued  that  marrtariue 
should  be  taxed  and  restricted  simply  be- 
cause it  competes  with  butter.  They  have 
urged  the  discrimination  on  the  ground  that 
margarine  is  an  Inferior  product.  But  no 
sound  objection  can  be  made  todav  against 
margarine  on  the  ground  of  health  The 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  has  declared 
that  present-day  marearine  l.s  "nutritionally 
equal  to  butter."  and  this  is  the  veidict  of 
most  nutrition  and  medical  authorities. 
But  as  long  as  margarine  is  not  actually 
injurious  to  health  (and,  like  the  other  prod- 
ucts, it  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  19381  com- 
parisons of  the  ntitritlve  value  of  marfranne 
and  butter  are  Irrelevant  bo  far  as  legal  dis- 
crimination  is  concerned. 

The  products  com.pete  on  the  market  at 
different  prices.  The  consumer  should  be 
left  free  to  make  his  choice  at  those  prices. 
There  is  no  more  vicious  principle  of  legisla- 
tion than  to  put  a  discriminatory  tax  on  one 
product  merely  to  protect  from  Its  ccjnpc- 
tltlon  the  growers  or  manufacturers  of  an- 
other. 


(From  the  New  York  Times  of  November  1, 
19431 

MARCAHIIfE    BArnXG 

It  is  Significant  that  the  bill  to  repeal  the 
discriminatory  tax  on  oleomargarine  has  been 
Introduced  in  the  House  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  Itself — an  indica- 
tion of  shiiting  farm  sentiment  that  would 
have  seemed  scarcely  credible  a  generation 
ago.  Part  of  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  while  the  chief  Ingredients  of  mar- 
garine were  once  animal  fats  and  coconut 
oils,  the  chief  IngredlentB  of  present-day 
margarine  are  com  oil.  cottonseed  oil,  and 
soybean  olL  Tbls  provides  a  substantial  farm 
lnt«eat  to  combat  the  dairy  Interests  in 
favor  of  the  discriminatory  taxes.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  farm  Interest  there  is  today  n 
much  stronger  Interest  than  heretofore  on 
the  part  of  constuners  in  getting  the  tax 
repealed  because  the  shortage  of  b.itter  has 
driven  millions  to  th«  use  of  substitutes. 


Yet  if  the  unjustified  legal  d'jcrimln.'itionB 
B^aui-t  m.'rr.inne  are  to  be  rem  ved.  we  shall 
have  to  go  luriner  than  ciian^^cs  merely  ui 
the  Federal  law.  According  to  a  recent  state- 
ment of  the  National  As.'-ociut.on  of  Mar- 
garine Manufacturers,  ei^ht  S  ates  tax  all 
margarine,  and  22  tax  all  ri:iu.rea; ine  except 
that  made  from  domeiitlcany  produced  f  I'.s 
end  oils.  Fifteen  SUtes  prohibit  it,s  U!?e  in 
suite  11  £t:tu»lons. 

According  to  a  recant  publlcuticn  of  the 
Department  of  Commeice,  oleomargarine  is 
the  sti':iject  of  .^recirl  legislative  provision 
in  46  States.  T.ie  ol:omai^ai-ine  industry 
is  subject  to  a  special  license  tax  in  7  S'ates. 
Special  ercise  trxes  r.ro  Impc  ed  on  nr;r- 
garine  In  22  Slates.  Liccr.se  fees  levied  on 
oleomargarine  manufacturers  ran^o  from  CI 
to  $1,000;  fees  levied  on  wholesalers  rarge 
from  $5  to  $1,000;   on  retailers  from  $1   to 

eioo. 

Special  excise  taxes  on  oleomargarine  in  22 
SULcs  range  from  5  cen'.s  on  uncolured  to 
15  cents  on  colored  or  all  marjjarine.  Ton 
of  these  22  States  alao  impose  the  license 
fc?s  already  described.  Colonns  of  mar- 
garine Is  prohibited  in  29  Suites. 

Consumers,  of  curse,  should  be  lc:j;Uly 
protected  against  deception  re^irding  what 
it  is  that  they  are  buying  Bat  when  once 
they  have  been  sal >  ctuirded  in  tliis  respect 
by  proper  labeling,  as  with  ruy  other  pr>.d- 
uct,  it  Is  impc=csible  to  find  justification  for 
the  discriminatory  taxes  on  oleomargarine. 


Address  of  Hon.  Howard  W.  Jackson 
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HON  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   MAETLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  4.  1943 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  gianled  to  extend  my  remarl^s  in 
the  RECorD.  I  wish  to  include  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Hov.ard  W. 
Jack.son.  former  mayor  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  before  the  Exchange  Club  of  Balti- 
r.ioie  on  August  25,  1943: 

Gentlemen,  to  meet  with  the  members  of 
the  r:x-^ha:ic;e  Club  of  B  dtimore  is  aiways 
p'ra^ant,  but  tonight  is  an  occasion  of  par- 
ticular piea.  ure.  It  m.iiks  for  me  a  rcin- 
troduction  as  a  private  citizen  and  business- 
man. After  16  years — 12  consecutive  years — • 
ns  mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  is 
my  first  formal  address  as  Howard  W.  Jack- 
son, private  citizen. 

Forty-siX  years  ago  this  oldest  of  luncheon 
clubs  Wiis  incorporated  with  the  high  pur- 
pose ci  c -ntributing  Its  services  to  the  good 
of  the  cr.mmuiiity,  the  State,  and  the  Na- 
tion. I  on  think  of  no  better  dedication  for 
what  I  am  about  to  say  than  that,  in  the 
words  of  your  charter.  It  be  dedicated  to 
the  good  of  the  community,  the  State,  and 
the  Nation. 

At  pre.-ent  most.  If  not  all,  civilized  peoples 
are  at  war — most,  if  not  all,  uncivilized  peo- 
ple are  not  At  this  time,  more  so  than 
ever  before  In  the  history  of  the  world  we 
need  straight  thinking.  Men.  leaders,  must 
make  decisions  that  will  result  In  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization.  To  quote  Sir  Francis 
Baccn  "God  forbid  that  I  should  give  out 
a  dream  of  my  imagination  for  a  pattern  of 
the  world" 

There  has  been  much  lip  service  given 
lately  to  what  we  call  post-war  planning. 
It's  a  phrase  that  has  already  become  a  by- 
word, tossed  glibly  about  and  used  by  many 


who  have  no  conception  of  its  serious  im- 
port nor  of  all  tiie  ritmilications  that  lie 
behind  it.  Post-war  planning  cp.mmi-.sions 
are  mu.shroomaig  everywhere.  They  are  be- 
ir.g  formed  by  both  small  and  huge  com- 
munities; by  industry;  bv  lab.ir  c  ganlza- 
tions;  by  city.  State,  and  National  admin. s- 
tratiiuis  and  finally,  by  international  groups. 
I  v>-as  glad  cf  the  opportunity  to  appoint 
Baltimoies  post-war  planning  commission, 
Mr  B.mcroft  Hill,  chairman.  Planning;  ccm- 
mis.-lons  are  a  diine  a  dozen,  and  I  say. 
m.re  power  to  them,  for  this  is  true  democ- 
racy in  action.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful Signs  of  renewed  Interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  in  government.  Tlie  moie 
widespread  the  interest  of  the  Individual  in 
planning,  discussing,  accepting,  rejecting  a 
charted  course  for  a  world  at  peace,  the  less 
chance  there  Will  be  for  a  dictated  course 
of  action  by  government  in  the  post-war 
world  I  repeat,  this  ever-grcwmg  interest 
In  post-war  planning  commissions  Is  democ- 
racv  at  its  best. 

I'b'^Ueve  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that 
no  one  here  would  be  startled  should  I  say, 
frankly  and  fiatly,  that  it  Is  my  idea  that  a 
sotind  po.«t-v.ar  econamy  ouc;ht  to  be  built 
en  the  time-tested  foundation  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

I  V  ant  to  emphai^ize  that  what  1  say  to- 
nicht  is  r.cithcr  anti  nor  pro  any  official  or 
Individual.  I  am  speaking  pro- America,  At 
the  outset.  1  am  going  to  quote  Tom  M  Gi:d- 
ier.  steel  and  aircraft  industrialist.  He  has 
been  called  all  klr.ds  of  names  by  labor  rep-  ; 
resentatives.  He  has  been  classed  with  the 
ecencmic  royalists.  I  am  not  here  defending 
him.  but  I  believe  I  should  say  that  he  has, 
In  large  measure,  been  Eucce.«!sful  becauFe  cf 
the  American  systejii  of  free  enterprise  that 
cfTers  opportunity  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
work. 

"Many  more  people.  I  fear,  are  worrying 
ata(  ut  Little  Orphan  Annie  than  are  worry- 
li.<;  about  the  things  that  give  me  great  con- 
cern. I  am  not  worried  about  the  outcome 
of  the  war,  but  1  am  genuinely  frightened  at 
times  because  of  the  likelihood  that  this 
country  will  not  again  be  so  able  to  fight  off 
Us  enemies. 

"We  are  fighting  them  off  this  time,  with 
weapons  prcdueed  by  industrial  power  that 
unquestionably  ts  as  great  a.s  it  is.  because 
in  the  past,  the  right  to  work  was  relatively 
unimpaired  That  right  is  dangerously  Im- 
paired today. 

'When  we  reach  the  end  of  the  war,  this 
country  will  confront  a  problem  almost  as 
big  as  preparing  for  war.  If  there  were  the 
same  desire  in  Government  as  there  is  cut 
of  it,  to  enable  capitalism  to  meet  this  test, 
there  could  be  more  intelligent  planning  for 
the  emergency  ahead  in  every  county  in  the 
country.  Even  with  the  tjrst  of  planning 
there  is  certain  to  be  at  least  temporary  un- 
employment of  dismaying  proportions. 

"Yet  If  we  are  to  avoid  dictatorship.  Jobs 
ought  to  be  made  for  at  least  55,000.000 
workers,  and  at  such  a  rate  as  to  Inspire 
people  with  confidence  that  the  conversion 
to  peacetime  work  will  occur  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay.  This  conversion  process  is 
only  the  initial  phase  of  the  trial  we  shall 
then  be  facing. 

"I  have  complete  sympathy  for  the  feelings 
of  those  who  hold  that  long  periods  of  mass 
Idleness  are  no  longer  tolerable  in  a  civil- 
ized society.  Unemployment  is  a  waste  of 
human  energy,  useful  materials,  capital,  and 
lives.  As  an  industrial  executive,  I  loathe 
waste.  From  that  same  viewpoint,  I  can  see 
how  em.ployment  might  be  made  on  a  scale 
equal  to  that  which  now  exists,  even  greater. 
"Countless  opportunities  are  available  for 
capital.  Management  is  ready  and  anxious 
to  make  the  most  of  them.  But  If  Industry 
Is  to  function  at  full  capacity  after  the  war 
It  will  be  necessary,  as  the  post-war  period 


beijins.  :or  the  Govrrnniciit  to  relax  and 
reiinqui-h  Its  wartime  emjieency  cout.ol  as 
iz,yj,C.y  us  ^o^d  Sviioe  '..v.i.ld  £;u,^tc£t. 

"H.;wrvcr.  unce  the  basic  problem  is  work. 
i^cmethmi;  more  is  rt  quired.  Men  w<  n't  be  In- 
terested in  pay  rolls  if  these  do  not  imp:y 
pay  en\ elopes.  What  can  industry  put  In 
pay  envelopes  if  mdusnial  enterj.-riscs  are 
nut  allowed  in  wartime  to  build  up  sufficient 
reserves  to  meet  the  stagi;c!ing  ccsi  of  le- 
converiion  to  peacetim,e  product. on?  Tlie 
present  whole-hog  policy  cf  the  Ci::;vcrnment 
can  lead  only  to  n.in  for  a  considerable  part 
of  industry.  The  consequence  of  this  policy 
will  be  hopeless  uiiempioyment  lor  mlUioiiS 
oi  workeis," 

Ever  since  I  have  seen  the  handwriiing  on 
the  wall,  faintly  at  first,  but  now  unmistak- 
able. I  have  devoted  every  opportunity  to 
thrust  home  the  urgency  of  the  pre.'-ervatlon 
of  the  system  which  has  built  a  powerlul 
America,  a  system  that  has  never  failed  us, 
and  which  has  proven  itsclt  a  giant  cl  pro- 
duction, of  inventive  genius,  and  a  maker  of 
miracles  in  our  present  conflict. 

Already  the  bureaucratic  undertakers  are  , 
waiting  smugly  at  the  back  door.  They  are  | 
impatient  that  the  corp.se  of  free  entetprise 
(or  .shall  we  be  more  spccihc,  still?)— the 
corpse  of  the  capitalistic  system — is  so  long 
In  being  delivered  Into  their  hands  for  em- 
balming and  burial.  While  they  wait,  making 
up  suitable  speeches  out  of  respect  lor  the 
dead,  how  the  dear  departed  was  gocd  in  its 
day,  but  had.  at  last,  outlived  its  usefulness, 
free  enterprise,  with  renewed  strength  and 
vigor,  has  bolted  out  the  front  door  and  out- 
stripped in  accomplishment  her  hypocritical 
mourners. 

The  capitalistic  system  dead?     The   news 

from    the    battle   fronts   doesn't    Indicate    it. 

The  hum  cf  the  Assembly  lines  denies  it.    In 

an.'^wer  to  those  who  accuse  this  system  of 

failure  in  the  depression.  I  say   that  it  did 

not    fail.      It    was    stricken    with    the    same 

malady  that  attacked  every  known  form  of 

government  In  the  world  during  the  period 

of   economic   and   political   exhaustion   after 

I    the  feverish,  Inflationary  perird  of  the  twen- 

!    ties.      An    apt    bit    of    Scottish    verse,    often 

j    quoted  by  the  late  Daniel  Willard,  comes  to 

}    mind  in  this  connection; 

"I  am  wounded,  but  not  slain; 
I  will  lie  down  and  bleed  awhile 
Tlien  I  shall  rise  and  fight  again." 
Certainly,  gentlemen,  this  global  war  has 
been  a  supreme  test  for  the  endurance  of  the 
free-enterprise  system. 

Now,  I  realize,  as  well  as  you  do,  that  if  we 
are  going  to  mouth  platitudes  about  the  past 
wonders  of  free  enterprise,  we'll  get  nowhere 
fa-^t.  We  cannot  even  consume  time,  in 
painting  glowing  accounts  of  what  free  en- 
terprise can  do  in  the  future.  But  we  can 
point  out  what  It  is  doing  in  the  present. 
We  have  been  told  by  the  advocates  of  the 
American  way  of  life  that  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  who  has  saved  a  dollar  Is  a  capital- 
ist. That's  true.  We've  been  told  that  every 
Insurance  policyholder  in  the  Nation  is  part 
owner  in  American  business  and  industry. 
And.  that  is  true.  We've  been  told  that  every 
worker  is  a  stockholder  in  his  plant  because 
the  money  he  puts  Into  Insurance.  Into  sav- 
ings accounts,  is  invested  by  the  banks  and 
Insurance  companies  in  the  very  Industries 
that  pay  him  his  wages.  All  that  Is  true. 
Whether  we  like  the  word  caplUlist  or  not, 
each  of  us,  who  possesses  anything  at  all.  Is, 
In  a  sense,  a  capitalist. 

But  just  knowing  and  repeating  these  facts 
won't  get  U8  anywhere  In  our  post-war  plan- 
ning unless  we  can  apply  them  and  prove  to 
the  world  that  free  enterprise  and  the  capi- 
talistic system  can  function  as  efficiently  In 
time  of  peace  as  It  la  now  doing  In  time  of 
war.  If  we  believe  this  Is  true,  then  It  Is  up 
to  us  who  have  faith,  to  enlighten  our  fel- 
low Americans  who  ar«  being  smothered  and 


confused  by  a  barrage  of  propaganda  from 
boih  sid?s,'the  faction  believing  in  the  free 
enteiprisc  system  and  the  faction  thai  dedi- 
cates its  energies  to  bringing  about  a  system 
of  complete  bureaucratic  control  of  American 
bus;r.os>  and  American  life. 

Our  pust-war  planning  commissions  are 
taking  t::i:\  dangerously  near  the  brink  of 
ccLnoir.ie  disaster.  American  business  is  just 
about  a  couple  of  decades  too  late  in  its  plan- 
ning If  wc  had  had  the  courace  and  Intelli- 
gence to  plan  and  take  .he  lead  20  years  ago, 
then  the  great  American  depression  might 
have  been  a  diffcicnt  stoiy. 

But  we  must  remember  that  we  are  Ic^'  ed, 
at  this  moment.  In  a  bitter  conflict.  No  man 
or  w\man.  evai  in  this  land,  where  the  right 
of  free  speech  is  sacred,  has  the  right  to  speak 
with  nothing  but  bitter  cr.ticism  when  the 
Nation  Is  at  war.  Each  of  us  ewes  unstinted 
loyalty  to  our  Commander  In  Chief  nnd  to  his 
officers.  Their  report  to  the  Nation  is  the 
news  from  the  battle  fronts.  We  know  that 
regimentation  Is  necessary  to  military  vic- 
tory; we  know  that  penny  pinching  has  no 
place  in  tutal  war  where  preclou"^  lives  and 
.sacred  institution.s  are  at  stake.  This  war  is 
a  trapic  nightmare — a  horrible  Interlude,  in 
what  should  have  been  the  onward  march  pf 
American  progress  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
progress  of  the  world. 

But  I  would  remind  you  that  the  tangle  of 
buienueracy  was  already  at  work  10  or  more 
years  igo.  War  has  but  btrengthened  Its  hold 
on  the  American  people.  Unless  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  lundamentals  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  come  to  the  defense  of  those 
principles,  post-war  America  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  bureaucrats  who  will  quickly 
paraphrase  our  sacred  hymn  from  America 
the  Beautiful,  to  America,  the  Dutiful.  The 
flame  of  American  freedom  will  be  snuffed  out 
by  the  hand  of  dictatorship,  whether  by  an 
liidiVidual  or  by  commissions  makes  no  dif- 
ference. 

What  we  ask  of  the  post-war  world  is  sim- 
ple.   But  how  to  get  what  we  want  is  the  most 
1    baffling,  the  most  intricate  problem  that  has 
ever  confronted  man.    You  and  I.  personally, 
cannot  solve  it.    But  you  and  I  with  134.000,- 
000  other  Americans  can  solve  It.    What  then, 
do  we  ask  of  life  after  military  victory?    We 
ask  for  peace — not  only  for  America,  but  for 
all  the  world.    With  the  fast  dwindling  space 
which  once  separated  us  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  can  no  longer  live  in  peace  unlets 
our  neighbors  are  at  peace,  too.    We  ask  eco- 
nomic security  and  prosperity,  for  ourselves. 
But  again,  we  have  come  to  realize  that  unless 
the  rest-of  the  world  ia  on  a  sound  economic 
basis,  we  cannot  hope  for  our  own.    We  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  we  shall  have   to 
help  the  rest  of  the  world  back  to  health  and 
strength.    But  let  me  strongly  emphasize  the 
fact  that  only  a  strong  America,  strong  finan- 
cially and  spiritually,  can  hold  out  the  help- 
ing  hand   to   an   exhausted   world.     Private 
busines-s  knows   from  long   experience,   that 
unless  that  strength  is  forthcoming  we  shall 
have  to  default  on  our  promise  of  the  "four 
freedoms." 

Ac  an  American  businessman,  I  humbly 
submit.  It  takes  good,  hard  cash  to  run  a 
business,  even  the  Government.  In  speak- 
ing to  one  of  the  strange,  new  breed  of  In- 
tellectual planners,  I  w^as  shocked  to  hear 
him  remark  that  the  national  debt  waa 
nothing  to  be  disturbed  about.  "You  see," 
he  eald,  "you're  just  old  fashioned.  Every- 
thing's changed  now.  It  works  like  this; 
the  Government  keepra  on  owing  more,  but 
the  people.  Individually  owe  less."  Well, 
thank  Ocxl  for  my  old-fashioned  arithme- 
tic! I  still  believe  that  2  and  3  are  4;  I 
still  believe  that  when  you  buy  a  pound  of 
pork  chops  or  a  suit  of  clothes  or  •  boiu* 
to  live  In,  you  have  to  pay  for  them  aooner 
or  later.  What  the  National  Government 
owes,  the  people  owe,  and  somehow,  some- 
time that  debt  has  to  be  squared.    And  so  I 


Mr.  HOBBS.   Mr.  Sp«iker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recobo,  I 


repealed  because  the  shortage  of  b.itter  has 
driven  mlUiona  to  th«  use  of  substitutes. 


laiciy  lu  w.'iiu  wc  call  posi-war  piannmg. 
It's  a  phra.^  that  has  aheady  become  a  by- 
word, tossed  glibly  about  and  used  by  many 
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be'.leve  ihr.t  nr.c  of  tl'-.c  9rst  pr.-ible-r.s  we  will 
l.ave  to  tirkle  In  jcst-war  planning  is  the 
fix:;4nciiil  ci.e 

For  a  h.ird.  common  f.ense  app;  oach  to  this, 
I  can  \h.uk  cf  noihing  b  'tter  than  wli.U  w.is 
8i.d  by  Franklin  D.  R>.s:v?lt  in  1932.  In 
that  yea:,  you  will  rtmembcr,  the  su^ajcct 
or  th*"  suld.ers"  b  tius  Wiis  a  camp:'  gn  Is- 
8U.;.  Th.:t,  ur.d.jublt  'ly.  was  a  plea  f-r  as- 
6  sl..nce  .n  the  ti-i'.e  ■•^f  stress,  r.rcl  one  m  .<1e 
bv  our  u*n  peop;e.  Mr  Roosc-.e.t  ra.icle  h:m- 
solf  c'.car  on  the  i^^-suc  l-i  a  sp-pch  at  Pitis- 
bur<:h.  (.n  Octchor  19.  1932.  H?  said.  "I  do 
cot  see  htiw,  as  a  ma*:er  of  c^mir.  n  -pn.?p.  a 
goverrm.-nt  ru'inlT:g  behind  »2  O-'O.WO  000 
a  ye.ir  c:'n  c^n  idfr  the  anticlpaMrm  of  bonus 
p;r.me".t  nn'il  it  hns  a  ha'ancod  hur'C'.-t,  not 
c  niv  en  p  per,  tw  with  a  FU'p'.ns  cf  ca.=h  In 
the  trca:u:y  •'  In  th.'.r  same  sp-prh.  hP  'vent 
fu.ther.  <  n  th"  ^uh'ect  of  naii.'^r.nl  d^bv  I 
quote:  "Our  F^dfral  extravait^.ncp  and  Ini- 
provid-n'-e  In  addi'inn  to  lnipos1r.<;  a  tax 
burden  that  Inclivlrtuals  and  business  cannot 
bear.  becaii<:e  of  the  un'  rth  Klrx  Fodernl 
f.nancir.g.  has  Imraiied  the  wh'ile  credit 
fitrvcii-re."  Aeain.' I  quote:  •The  first  and 
nirjt  im-.ort.  nt  step  I'.i  bcilancing  nur  Fed- 
eral fcu  'C't  13  to  reciiic?  expanses "  And 
a;.i!n.  he  r.nid:  "I  am  sure  the  50  percent  In- 
crense  In  Governinent  overhead  In  4  years, 
fr  m  1927  to  1&31.  reveals  why  we  can  never 
exncct  any  Impi^rtant  economy  from  this  ad- 
ministration. It  is  ci^mrnltted  to  the  idea 
thit  V-'  cntht  to  center  control  of  every- 
thir.g  in  Wi'^hineto:-!  as  rapidly  as  poseible. 
"T'.at  w.s  •he  idea  that  Increased  Govern- 
ment C'Tt  by  91,000  000  000  in  a  year.  Njw, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that 
has  b'-en  the  rx  ict  reverse  of  the  democratic 
c incept,  wh'ch  is  to  permit  Washington  to 
talre  from  the  States  nothing  more  than  la 
necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  our  changing 
ecfi'.omic  situation  " 

Once  more  I  offer  a  solution  for  post-war 
ecnomic  s^ibllity  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. In  1932.  In  the  same  speech,  he  hit  the 
r.r.n  on  the  head  when  he  said.  "I  have  sought 
to  make  two  things  clear:  First,  that  we  can 
m-ke  saving  by  reorganization  of  existing 
departments,  by  eliminating  functions,  by 
abolishing  many  of  the  innumerable  boards 
and  commissions  which  over  a  long  period 
of  venrs  have  grown  up  as  e.xcrescences  on  the 
regular  system.  These  savings  can  properly 
be  made  to  total  many  hundreds  of  millions 
cf  dollars  a  year."  And,  finally,  I  quote  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  as  of  October  1933,  when  he  said, 
'•Upon  the  financial  stability  of  the  United 
States  Government  depends  the  stability  of 
trade  and  employment  and  of  the  entire 
banking,  saving,  and  Insurance  systems  of 
the  country." 

This  is  the  sound,  logical  reasoning  of  our 
President  In  the  campaign  of  1932.  This  rea- 
soning is  still  sound.  It  must  form  the  basis 
for  successful  post-war  economic  planning. 

We  have  no  dlfBculty  In  saying  what  we 
want  of  a  post-war  world.  But  the  process 
of  working  out  a  sound,  balanced  progiam 
will  take  time,  patltnce,  and  faith.  There 
Will  be  no  sudden  miracle:  there  will  be  no 
Shang-rl-la.  The  clear-thlnklng  business- 
men, professional  men.  and  labor  leaders  are 
convinced  that  free  enterprise,  working  with 
a  helpful,  sympathetic  government.  Is  the 
answer  to  post-war  prosperity.  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  Is  frank,  to  say  the  least.  I  quote: 
"As  the  spokesman  for  a  labor  organization 
with  sU  and  a  half  million  members.  I  want 
to  make  It  emphatically  clear,  here  and  now. 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  stands 
fotusquare  In  support  of  free  enterprise.  We 
recognize  the  right  to  own  and  manage 
private  property  for  public  service  and  profit. 
We  believe  that  private  business  and  private 
Industry  have  made  tremendous  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  our  coxmtry  In 
the  p:ist.  and  will  take  advantage  of  the 
glowing  opportunities  for  even  greater  growth 


In  the  future.  F^r  these  services  to  the  pco- 
pl?.  we  concede  that  the  owners  and  man- 
arcrs  of  private  pn  pcrty  are  entitled  to  a 
fa''r  profit  We  of  the  Am' r.cnn  Federation 
of  L;ibor  vvill  oppcse  any  atteir.pt  to  abnd<re. 
res'rict.  or  intciftre  with  the  freedom  and 
ri^^ts  cf  free  enterprise. " 

Mr.  Green  further  s'ated  that  the  A.T-.eri- 
can  Federation  of  Labor  would  Insist  that 
l!i.du.?try  acknowledge  labor's  equnl  right  to 
the  e:ijcyn-cnts  of  free  enterpnre  and  the 
eqi;alitv  "of  orpor-'unity.  Mr  G:e'-'n  Is  righ*. 
Unle?^  the  great  mp«s  cf  the  American  people 
can  sha.'c  in  private  Lu-lnes.s.  with  fair  waives 
for  their  wo!k  and  constnntly  improved  liv- 
lig  cordi^ior.5.  th.en  free  er.terpri.se  hns  failed. 
Mr.  Sherman  Rogers,  auir.or.  In  his  Great 
American  Delusion,  cives  us  fipures  from  the 
United  S'ates  Department  of  Con.m'?rce, 
pointing  ou'  that  fr^m  1920  to  1940  the  man- 
ufacturing industry  of  the  United  Sta'fs 
produced  an  income  of  $129. 130. OOC  000,  the 
cmplnyees  receiving  till. 125.000  000  and  the 
stockholders  and  owners  in  dividend.^  ard 
accumulrLtioris  of  surplus  $17.405  000  000. 
Employees  received  86 '2  cents  of  each  dollar; 
owners  and  stockholders  13 '2  cents.  During 
that  decade  the  average  number  of  employees 
was  about  8.000.000,  while  the  stocknolcifrrs 
numbered  morfe  than  8.000,000.  So.  lufte-d 
of  a  handful  of  stockholders,  we  actually  h.td 
more  stockholders  than  employees,  and  they. 
the  stockholders,  received  only  13' 2  cents  out 
of  each  dollar  earned,  while  labor  received 
86 '2  cents. 

Businessmen  cannot  solve  the  post-war 
problem  alone.  Labor  cannot  solve  it  alone; 
and  the  Government  cannot  and  shoiiid  not 
try  to  solve  it  alone.  Only  tlirouah  the  clos- 
est, the  most  friendly  cooperation  ot  all 
three — Government,  business,  and  laboi  — 
can  a  satisfactory  solution  be  found. 

Our  business  now,  as  post-war  planners,  la 
to  get  down  to  the  drudgeiy  of  working  out 
the  details  for  a  post-war  housccleanmg.  We 
must  resurrect  from  their  dust-coveiod  hid- 
ing places  the  fundamentals  of  American 
democracy.  We  must  polish  them  up  and 
bring  them  back  Into  use  ag.iln.  We  must 
test  the  scales  of  the  three  bianches  of  gov- 
ernment and  make  ccrialn  that  the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial  balance 
Is  true  and  fine  and  delicate  as  it  was  meant 
to  be.  We  must  produce  and  save  cur  way 
out  of  debt  Instead  of  trying  to  spend  oir 
way  out.  We  mu?t  Insist  that  free  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  Is  the  foundation  of  Ameri- 
can prosperity  and  progress.  Although  we 
must  remodel  and  replace  some  of  the  out- 
moded superstructure  and  build  to  confor  n 
to  modem  architecture,  we  must  not  disturb 
the  rock  bed  of  the  foundations  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system. 

America  wants  peace,  prosperity,  and  se- 
curity, but  not  at  the  price  of  liberty.  The 
sectirlty  we  ask  Is  not  the  pa'ernalistic  dole. 
but  Job  security,  security  of  opwrtunity  to 
work  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  we  ask  and 
to  profit  thereby.  Please  believe  me,  the 
people  of  America  have  the  faith,  the  ability, 
and  the  patience  to  plan  their  own  salvation. 
When  enough  of  us  get  down  to  the  basics  of 
our  problems;  when  we  have  the  answers,  so 
also  do  we  have  the  right  and  power  to  carry 
us  through  to  victory.  Tlie  people  under 
American  democracy  have  the  final  say.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise,  if  we  are  to  preserve, 
after  the  war,  the  democracy  for  which  we 
are  fighting  and  dying  now  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  New  York  Legislature  in 
1931.  I  quote:  "The  Government  is  not  the 
master,  but  the  creature  of  the  people.  The 
duty  of  the  state  toward  the  citizens  is  the 
duty  of  the  servant  to  the  master.  The 
people  have  created  it,  the  people  by  common 
consent,  permit  its  continued  existence." 

In  conclusion,  I  haven't  much  faith  In 
alliances.  It  may  be  well  to  have  some.  It 
has,  however,  been  proven  that  alliances  are 
not  a  guaranty  of  security  and  peace.    Hitler 


and  £tal;n  h-.d  a  nonat^resslon  security  al- 
liance In  1939 — they  are  at  war.  Britain  r:nd 
Jppan  are  at  war,  yet  we  have  not  frr^ottcn 
the  Anrtlo-Jnpanese  alliance.  Britain  and 
France  had  promised  Poland  to  t  ictect  her 
border*.  I  could  name  oih'^r  alliai  ces  b.ick 
to  the  Triple  Alliance  cf  1CS8  and  '  ct  wars 
occur  periodically.  We  must  not  f.^  1  our- 
selves in  thf^  future  as  w  have  at  tirsics  in 
the  past.  We  want  no  Masinot  Line  tomb- 
stones We  mu.st  outth-nk  all  A^inaan  and 
other  paper  hangers  who  wof.ld  b-ing  death 
and  de?truct:on  to  ail  pecple. 

In  our  planniiii^  let  us  have  In  mind  our  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  OLir  Nation  a:-d  people 
strotig  spiritually.  fisc.Tlly.  fcoi.onur:'lly,  and 
militarily,  decent  in  our  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  and  relations  so  that  all  pccpies  w  Jl 
respect  us.  want  to  trade  with  us,  and  bo 
afraid  tn  attack  us. 

On  every  post-v.ar  planning  commission, 
whether  it  be  Internutioual.  natiuin.l.  or  lo- 
cal, whether  It  be  in  the  capnal.s  of  the  'AO.ld 
or  in  .=ome  rcnv.tc  villri^'e  or  hamlet;  en  evt'iy 
conference  mnv  there  be  laid  the  bUs^uiys  of 
God  and  may  He  inspire  and  sticrgihen  cur 
faith;  faith  in  our  c.antry,  faith  In  cur  Tra- 
ditions. fHith  in  our  institutions,  and  faith 
In  our  ability  to  meet  our  respcnsibilit.es. 


V/hat  Has  the  New  Deal  Done  for  Clarion 
County? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LECN  H.  GAVIN 

or  p'TrNSTLV.M'nA 
IN    niE  HOUtiE  OF  REPKESENT.'VTTVE3 

Thursday.  November  4,  1943 

Mr  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
iitclude  the  loHowing  editorial  from  llie 
Clarion  tPa.)  Republican  of  October  21. 
1943: 

WHAT     HAS    THE     NFW    DEAL    DONT    FOR    CLARtON 
COUNTY? 

What  has  the  New  Dral  done  for  Clarion 
County?  It  has  taxed  and  ta.xcd.  spent  and 
spent,  and  now  as  voting  time  draws  n^ar 
It  is  try.n;;  to  elect  and  elect. 

Th.e  voters  of  Clarion  County  are  tired  cf 
the  New  Deal;  they  want  ncne  of  it.  Bu.c.tu- 
craiic  reg.mtntation  and  Interference  have 
pushed  cur  farmers  around  so  fast  they  are 
dizzy.  One  year  production  must  be  cut, 
crups  plowed  under,  and  animals  si  lU^htered, 
even  thu'jgh  a  lliird  of  our  population  is 
'  vinderfed.  This  is  to  keep  prices  up.  Then — 
I  presto  Chang.; — the  next  year  production 
!  mufii  be  increased  to  the  limit,  crops  doubled 
and  trebled,  livestock  and  pcu'try  bred  in 
ever-increamg  numbers.  Our  farmers  must 
feed  the  whole  wide  world,  and  large  sub- 
sidies must  be  paid  from  the  pockets  of  ycu 
and  I.  The  subsidies  are  to  keep  pr;cts  down. 
Does  It  make  scn.e?  About  the  only  things 
(u  the  farm  tlip  New  D<"al  htsn't  tried  to 
change  are  bos->s  moo,  biddy's  ctckle,  and 
pU.;gy'3  .'^queal. 

Ask  the  oil  and  gas  pr(Xlucers  of  Clarion 
'  County  how  they  like  the  New  De  d.  They 
can  tell  you  all  about  drilling  r'-«rrictions 
and  prices,  "nie  Army  and  Navy  are  needing 
m<'re  and  more  petroleum,  yet  oil  and  g:^s 
optratcrs  cf  this  county  cannot  afford  to 
dnll  even  on  proven  territory. 

What  did  the  Guffy  cccl  law  do  to  the 
small  coal  mines  of  Clarion  County? 

How  about  the  Independent  merchant  with 
a  sm^all  neighborhood  store,  with  half  of  his 
shelves  empty?    Does  he  like  the  New  Deal? 


to  mane  iiic  uiusi.  ui  mcui.  i..ui.  »*  »»«— w^..., 
is  to  function  at  full  capacity  after  the  war 
It  will  be  necessary,  as  the  post-war  period 


to  us  who  have  faith,  to  enlighten  our  fel- 
low Americans  who  *r«  being  tmothered  and 


owes,  the  people  owe.  ana  eoraeuuw,  »ou«- 
time  that  debt  has  to  be  squared.    And  so  I 
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Are  the  large  chain  and  department  stores 
better  or  worse? 

But  why  go  on — let's  now  draw  the  mantle 
of  charity  over  this  blundering  and  confusion. 
and  say  "They  have  done  what  they  could." 
Now  It  Is  our  turn. 

Yes;  It  Is  our  turn,  and  we  are  going 
to  the  polls  to  register  our  prote.st.  We  are 
going  to  stand  firmly  by  our  principle — gov- 
ernment by  laws,  not  by  Individuals;  gov- 
ernment by  legislation  and  Judicial  checks 
and  balances,  not  by  bureaucrats  who  make 
and  enforce  their  own  restrictions. 

All  Republicans  know  that  every  Demo- 
cratic candidate  Is  tied  up  with  GtJTrrr, 
Roosevelt,  and  the  New  Deal  We  are  not 
going  to  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
emphasizing  the  pleasing  personalities  and 
popu'arlty  of  their  quaUflcatlons  for  the  Job. 

We  are  going  to  the  polls  to  vote  against 
the  New  Deal  and  every  one  who  represents 
it.  We  are  not  voting  for  any  candidate  be- 
cause he  Is  personally  pleasing  or  Is  con- 
sidered a  good  "vote  getter,"  but  because  we 
are  voting  for  men  who  believe  In  the  Con- 
stitution as  Interpreted  by  the  founding 
fathers,  free  enterprise,  the  encouragement 
of  American  Initiative,  and  American  busi- 
ness. 

We  are  voting  for  the  things  our  boys  are 
fighting  for  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do 
all  In  our  power  to  keep  the  government  of 
our  small  portion  of  Pennsylvania  "of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people." 


Something  To  Shoot  At 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Thursday.  November  4,  1943 

Mr.      CARLSON      of      Kansas.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  Beardsley  Ruml. 
of  New  York  City,  before  the  Bcston  con- 
ference of  distribution   on  October   18, 
1943.    In  this  discussion  Mr   Ruml  calls 
attention    to    some    post-war    problems 
that  should  be  given  immediate  consid- 
eration. 
The  address  follows: 
When  I  selected  Something  To  Shoot  At 
as  the  title  for  my  speech  tonight,  I  made  It 
very  easy  to  have  plenty  to  talk  about.    First 
of  all.  there  are  the  Germans,  and  the  Jap- 
anese.   They  are  certainly  something  to  shoot 
at.     And  there  Is  the  President  and  Congress. 
They,   too,   are   legitimate   targets   for   such 
verbal  shooting  as  may  seem  appropriate  to 
140,000,000  marksmen,  each  with  a  hunting 
license  guaranteed  In  good  standing  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.    There  are 
the  alphabetical  agencies,  the  O.  P.  A.,  the 
W.  P.  B.,  the  F.  C.  C.  and  the  rest.    There 
Is  plenty  to  shoot  at  here. 

But  the  shooting  I  want  to  discuss  tonight 
Is  of  a  different  kind.  The  object  cf  the 
hunt  is  less  a  target  than  It  Is  a  goal.  What 
1  propose  is  that  we  consider  some  of  the 
things  we  ahould  be  striving  for  In  the 
period  that  will  follow  the  war.  In  what 
direction,  and  at  what  level  should  we  aim? 
We  are  all  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  great 
popular  interest  In  post-war  plarwlng,  and 
1  suppose  there  are  few  subjects  on  which 
there  Is  more  general  agreement  than  that 
we  should  begin  now  to  get  ahead  with  our 
post-war  plans.    It  must  be  clear  that  plan- 
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nlng  of  the  sort  we  are  talking  about  does 
not  mean  regimentation.  In  certain  quarters 
there  Is  a  prejudice  against  the  word  "plan- 
ning" that  probably  springs  from  apprehen- 
sion that  planning  may  lead  us  Into  a  regi- 
mented way  of  life.  I  feel  that  Just  the 
opposite  Is  the  case.  Planning  Is  to  regi- 
mentation both  antithesis  and  antidote. 
Regimentation  arises  after  planning  has 
failed.  Regimentation  must  depend  on  force 
and  violence  to  implement  Its  Intuitions 
and  Its  fanatic  will.  Free,  open,  democratl? 
planning,  thinking  about  our  national  fu- 
ture out  loud,  will  contribute  to  the  success 
of  our  form  of  government  by  bringing  abid- 
ing satisfactions  In  the  American  way  of  life. 
Thus,  planning  will  render  regimentation,  al- 
ways  distasteful,   unnecessary. 

People  want  those  agencies  and  Individuals 
who  are  responsible  for  thinking  about  the 
post-war  period  to  proceed  energetically  with 
their  work.  To  be  sure,  they  want  first  of  all 
to  win  the  war,  speedily  and  decisively,  and 
they  want  nothing  to  detract  from  that  effort. 
Second,  they  want  no  plans  that  represent 
mere  wishful  thinking  or  special  Interest 
ax  grinding.  They  want  some  practical 
leads  as  to  where  we  go  from  here  when  the 
pre-^ent  Job  Ls  finished. 

I  think  that  we  have  come  to  feel  that  post- 
war planning  will  be  unifying  rather  than  ; 
divisive,  that  It  will  give  purpose  and  drive  j 
to  our  efforts,  and  will,  therefore,  help  the 
war  effort  Itself.  We  have  all  felt  the  danger 
to  morale  In  the  question,  too  frequently 
heard,  'What's  coming  out  of  It  all.  and  who 
Is  doing  anything  about  It?" 

There  Is  another  deep  Infiuence  that  may 
explain  In  part  t,hls  Insistent  demand  on  the 
part  of  people  generally  that  something  be 
done  now  about  planning  for  the  period  to 
follow  the  war.     We  are  a  well-educated  peo- 
ple,  and   we   know   that,   even    recognizing 
wonderful   material   advances,  the  scientific 
and  technical  progress  of  the  last  150  years 
has  never  truly  ripened  In  terms  of  human 
betterment.     We  know  that  In  our  country, 
to  go  no  farther  afield,  we  had  a  decade  of 
mass  unemployment  of  men  and  machines, 
and  before  that  we  were  worried  about  what 
we      called      technological      unemployment. 
We  know  that  during  the  thirties  alone  in  the 
United  States,  we  lost  forever  a  product  cf 
goods     and     services     which     would     have 
amounted    to    more    than    $200,000,000,000. 
Not  only  for  these  material  things,  but  for 
other  values  lost  as  well,  we  want  in  the  fu- 
ture that  this  product  be  created,  conserved, 
and  applied  to  the  Increased  welfare  of  us  all. 
We,  In  America,  expect  this  fruition  of  our 
energy,  or  skill  and  our  resources,  and  Its  It 
therefore  natural  that  we  should  be  sympa- 
thetic with,  and  that  we  should  encourage 
leadership  wherever  It  arises  that  points  the 
way  toward  the  realization  of  these  expecta- 
tions. 

It  Is  particularly  encom-aging  that  busi- 
nessmen have  already  begun  to  give  thought 
to  what  business  Itself  can  do  to  help  make 
real   the   benefits   of    high   employment. 

Today  most  businessmen  agree  that  the 
elimination  of  mass  unemployment  is  the 
first  requirement  for  the  post-war  period. 
Many  wlU  go  so  far  as  to  agree  that  unless 
mass  unemployment  can  be  eliminated  under 
a  system  of  private  btislness  enterprise,  pri- 
vate business  enterprise  wlU  be  suprplanted 
by  some  other  arrangements  for  the  produc- 
tion and  dlstrlbuUon  of  goods  and  services. 
The  demonstration  of  what  we  are  able  to 
produce  under  the  rules  of  a  wartime  econ- 
omy is  imanswerable  evidence  of  what  ma- 
chines and  men  and  organization  can  ac- 
complish if  their  technical  capadties  are 
given  ftill  rein.  And  we  know  that  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  newnew  of  the  war- 
time conditions  under  which  we  are  work- 
ing, the  organizational  and  administrative 
arrangements  are  of  much  leas  effectivenees 
than  they  will  become  with  longer  experi- 


ence And  so.  for  these  good  reaaona.  busi- 
nessmen are  giving  thought  to  the  responai- 
bllltlcs  of  private  enterprtae  In  doing  its 
full  part  In  achieving  high  production  and 
high  employment  in  the  post-war  period. 
I  hasten  to  aay  that  as  far  as  I  know,  theae 
businessmen  would  in  every  case  aubordlnate 
this  thinking  about  post-war  employment 
to  efforts  directed  toward  the  winning  of  the 
war,  and  each.  In  his  capacity  as  a  buslneaa 
naanager.  has  made  sure  that  his  responal- 
bllltles  for  present  wartime  production  are 
being  efficiently  discharged. 

Although  the  task  is  difficult,  the  rewards 
of  success  are  so  great  from  every  material 
and  human  point  of  view  that  it  is  an  effort 
which  can  be  imdertaken  with  real  Best  and 
enthusiasm.  Little  differences  of  opinion  and 
petty  special  Interests  become  Insignificant 
and  can  be  brushed  aside  In  view  of  the 
pro.spect  that  lies  ahead.  Business  la  defl- 
niuly  committed  to  take  the  Initiative  and 
to  do  Its  proper  part. 

But  It  would  be  folly  to  expect  that  busl- 
nei^s  can  make  the  transition  from  full  war- 
time employment  to  high  peacetime  employ- 
ment without  cooperation  from  public  gov- 
ernment at  every  level — Federal,  State,  and 
local. 

The.«e  measures  of  cooperation  between 
government  and  business  are  good,  but  In 
my  opinion  they  are  not  enough.  In  addi- 
tion, we  require  for  success  In  the  attack  by 
bu.>inoss  and  government  on  the  danger  of 
nia.'=s  unemployment  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  government  that,  through  an  ex- 
plicit fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  It  will  act 
when  business,  as  business,  cannot  act  to 
sustain  employment  and  effective  demand. 

To  put  It  In  another  way,  it  is  Inescepable 
that  the  national  state,  through  an  explicit 
and  Implemented  fiscal  and  monetary  policy, 
must  complement  and  supplement  the  actlT- 
"tles  of  private  business  In  the  maintenance 
of  high  production  and  high  employment. 

To  make  this  proposition  more  effectWe 
than  a  mere  statement  of  Intent,  there  are 
a  number  of  corrective  measures  that  the 
Government  should  adopt  on  Ita  own  behalf 
and  for  the  sake  of  Its  own  efTectlveneas.  At 
the  present  time,  even  If  a  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  to  complement  and  supplement 
the  activities  of  private  business  were  gen- 
erally agreed  upon,  there  is  no  possibility 
under  the  present  orpanLBation  of  the  Federal 
G<  vernment  of  Its  t>elng  made  operative  or 
effective. 

There  are  three  principal  causes  for  this 
Inadequacy,  and  ways  must  be  found  for 
eliminating  them,  or  at  least  reducing  the 
sevei.ty  of  their  influence. 

Tni  first  change  that  needs  to  be  made 
Is  in  the  organization  of  the  administrative 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
administration  of  any  fiscal  policy  at  aU  calls 
for  cooperation  among  agencies  and  for  sin- 
gleness of  policy  m  at  least  several  respects: 
the  Federal  Budget;  the  Federal  lending  pol- 
icy at  home  and  abroad;  the  credit  and 
monetary  policies  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System;  the  creation 
and  refunding  of  Federal  debt,  which  is 
now  managed  by  the  Treasury;  the  tax  pro- 
gram; and,  possibly,  the  activities  ot  the  Be- 
curlt.cs  and  Exchange  Commission.  These 
B  veral  functions  are  all  intimately  assocut«d 
in  giving  reality  to  any  governmental  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  designed  to  cooperats 
with  private  business  in  achieving  high  pro- 
ductivity and  high  employment.  These 
functions  are  scattered  among  several  de- 
partmenu  and  agencies,  and.  during  the 
thirties,  there  was  clear  evidence  of  conflict  in 
basic  policy.  This  meant  that  during  that 
period  the  administration  had  no  consistent 
or  continuing  fiscal  policy  and  was  unable  to 
use  the  full  power  of  fiscal  measures  to  tup- 
port  Its  attempts  to  reach  the  humane  goal« 
It  had  set  for  Itself  in  other  fields. 


the  p:ist.   and   will   take  advantage  of   the 
glowing  opportunme*  for  even  greater  growth 


has,  however,  oeen  proven  tnat  ainances  are 
not  a  guaranty  of  Bccuriiy  and  peace.   Hitler 


VTiL^l      ill\* 


a   ^iiiiiXii    iici^' ijiyui  liLTwu   awwic, 

shelves  empty?    Does  he  like  the  New  Deal? 
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A  similar  sUuation  exists  in  Congress  with 
the  several  commiitees  of  both  House  and 
Senate  that  must  consider  legislative  policy 
on  Qsral  and  monetary  matters  Even  If  a 
consistently  strong?  policy  should  emerge  from 
the  administrative  branch  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  delay  and  posMble  damaging  amend- 
ment before  ilie  necessary  legislation  would 
be  forthcomniu  As  far  as  taking  the  Initia- 
tive is  concerned.  Conerc^s  is  handicapped 
both  by  or^'amzational  and  procedural  diffi- 
culties and  als')  by  gnjssly  Inadequate  staff- 
ing lit  Its  tecliiii-ai  services. 

Ano'.lier  very  serious  difficulty  is  the  lack 
of  close  collabr<ration  on  policies  of  expendi- 
ture and  taxation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  one  hand,  and  t^e  State  and 
local  Kovernmentf.  on  the  other.  This  weak- 
ness has  been  veil  understood  for  years,  but 
the  miMative  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  Federal  Government  in  an- 
alyzing the  problem  and  making  some  pre- 
liminary su^uestions  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing until  recently.  The  report  of  the  Treaiuiy 
committee  on  Intergovernmental  levels  treats 
of  this  problem  In  a  somewhat  timid  and  in- 
effective way,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  bold 
assurance  of  it?  suggestions  on  currency  sta- 
bilization as  among  the  sovereign  nations  of 
^he  whole  world. 

Here,  at  the  point  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  where  the  relations  between  Govern- 
ment and  business  are  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance for  the  working  out  of  post-war 
employment  and  production  problems,  busi- 
ness may  properly  be  apprehensive.  It  may  be 
apprehensive,  not  that  the  Intentions  of  gov- 
ernment will  be  hostile,  or  even  Indifferent, 
but  that,  unless  the  preparatory  organiza- 
tional work  is  done  now,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  helpless  in  executing  even  the 
most  elemental  y  collaborative  program 

A  fiscal  policy  that  complements  and  sup- 
plements the  activities  of  private  business  in 
the  maintenance  of  high  employment  is 
sometimes  called  a  compensatory  fiscal  pol- 
icy. There  is  not  the  time  for  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  elements  of  such  a  policy. 
But  there  are  certain  points  that  are  worth 
mentlon!n^,  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 

A  compensatory  fiscal  policy  does  not  con- 
tempk.te  pormanent  Budget  deficit,?  as  a 
nece.'^sary  element  in  the  economy.  On  the 
contrary.  It  al'.ows  for  the  possible  over- 
expansion  of  private  business  activity  which 
»oUlcl  be  cl.cr  .f cl  by  public  de^it  retirement. 
Such  a  poUry  does  not  require  spending 
for  it'  ow::  fc..k'-.  n-r  doe^  It  approve  waMf- 
ful  erp*nditurr  Sound  policy  dictates  that 
the  a<*lvl  ,^f>  nf  any  pubic  body  should  be 
Crlc.  m'.r.eH  by  p'-'.fy  con  I'leration*  »»  <o 
the  jip;m»prliiie  n»ld  of  public  artlvi'y.  not 
by  ti.e  grfternJi/fd  nre''»  of  the  eco.jf/niic  *v^- 
Uem  for  rmi;  r».on  nt  purr:hii~>n«  pryw»r 
tfiunl  fPiiU  •/  t<  -'I  fij'.Hr^n  thsit  puhilr  e«» 
p*n'-lVVttn  «r>'.i|Ul  br  tn*tim  with  rffu  ief»rjr 
Btut   •!')»   hlfch   •'..(,  iaf<l»  i/f  p(<»<J'jr«|v!fy 

Rut  ftsi-tt  t;..'  %m-  ari-M  Wtilrh  in  v.-iffit\ly 
Ajjivrd  Vt  bo  ciit'jbt«  f'/f  ciitnnuiu  U'  drriak' 
tllKii  lhr</li^h  ptibhc  nnrtutti.  lh«  ntliftulua 
to  |nii«h.«nn"  p'>*'¥!  wh«n  ui-riit-d  nn>/  wril 
rorrir  ii.tmtvn  t-itun.>u  itf  ia««iioi»  Wiijr 
not  \rt'v-  Kt  l\'iine  tot  rsfx-nditurR  by  tiim 
Indiv.iiu.l  irr  'iTi«  ihut  othcrwiM  would 
Im'c  to  ijK  |/usr.!jrd  I  vil  a,  ulti  l>i  ordrr  to 
inniiiLiUi  hit/fi  •  iiii/<;ym«:it'i'  Burh  reduc- 
tion in  tuk<  •  nliou.d  IM  tiitde  Where  they 
Wilt  do  the  n>o«r  k<'0(1  In  cri*.  tiuK  dt-mand 
and  m  encou.a/:iiv^  private  etilerpri^K?  And 
tt  i»  paruf uhitly  imiwrtant  to  notice  tl.at 
under  a  coiiipen-utoiy  tl»cul  policy,  If  iitim- 
ulu«  is  nertkil.  we  need  not  wait  for  a  bal- 
anced Buclnei  to  pii.'Cttd  with  a  program  of 
reducing   fuxe;. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
public  works  as  a  means  of  providing  em- 
ployment and  of  evening  out  the  business 
cyc;e  L«tely.  we  have  become  familiar  with 
th"  rhrase  "a  shelf  of  projects"  to  be  ready 
if  bi.siuesd  ihould  become  depressed. 


We  must  not  expect  too  much  from  a  pub- 
lic works  program  ha  a  general  suppoit  for 
high  employment.  If  we  bcllev.-  m  tl^.e 
policy  of  no  Wiisteful  public  expenditure  and 
no  spending  for  its  own  sake,  the  adminis- 
trative difficulties  make  proper  timm;?  almost 
imposoible,  and  reduce  the  potential  volume 
well  below  the  requiremen's  of  a  true  de- 
pression. Public  works  alcne  cannot  do  the 
Job. 

The  most  we  can  expect,  ami  this  Is  no 
small  gain,  is  that  public  works  can  be 
planned  and  undertaken  in  such  a  way  as 
to  even  out  the  activities  cl  the  construction 
industry  itself,  thereby  providing  a  reason- 
able level  of  construction  tlirou^hout  the 
year  and  year  after  year.  Sjme  rou^ih  ap- 
proximation could  be  made  of  what  ai-gregate 
employment  in  construction  would  be  suit- 
able over  a  period  of  years,  and  to  maintain 
the  desired  volume  of  construction,  public 
works  might  be  undertaken  when  private 
construction  fell  off.  Of  course  not  all  pub- 
lic works  could  or  should  be  deferred,  irat 
many  optional  plans  could  be  ready  wiien 
the  need  for  public  works  c^n:^trucTlt)n  em- 
ployment became  apparent 

But.  as  I  have  said,  it  seems  to  me  im- 
reasonable.  Indeed  I  feel  that  it  is  reckless 
optimism,  to  expect  that  public  works  ex- 
penditures can  be  counted  on  as  a  balancing 
factor  for  the  economy  as  a  wh'.le.  Ne\er- 
theless.  If  we  could  only  achieve  reasonable 
balance  In  the  construction  industiy  itself  a 
great  deal  would  have  been  accomplished. 
A  reasonably  continuous  level  of  activity 
In  the  construction  industry  within  the  year 
and  over  the  years  would  greatly  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  industry  aud  any  given  level 
of  employment  would  yield  a  larger  and  larger 
product  as  the  years  went  by.  The  tradi- 
tiona  recurrent  idleness  of  men  and  equip- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  has  I'^rced 
for  sheer  survival  the  adoption  of  pructices 
which  all  deplore. 

These  practices.  I  feel  sure,  can  be  largely 
eliminated  once  the  indusfry  comes  to  have 
confidence  in  continuity  of  activity.  But  as 
these  practices  ni  w  exist,  they  are  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  u.«e  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry as  a  publicly  supp  irted  :.'ji-iicy  for 
employment. 

Mr.  William  Ben'cn.  speaking  bef  re  the 
Prc:dUfcrs'  Ccui:c:l  and  the  Anit^rican  Ii.sti- 
tute  of  Architec:s  in  Cincniii.>:i  on  May  26, 
19-3,  pjlntcd  rut  that  it  is  irr possible  for 
this  country  Ini  ,;  to  maintain  prors'erity  with- 
fut  an  active  conrtructlon  industry.  H.^  went 
on  to  t;  y.  "The  practices  in  your  industry  are 
no'.' rlou.''.  E.cry  f<  rm  of  .^o-rall'd  monup- 
('IiJiiic  practice  M-rros  to  come  to  lull  flfiwcr 
in  !he  p<<;i"lC;i;.  l.ifxvf.  and  bu»iie~«  e'andaid* 
W(.i(  ri  prevail  In  you.  in.'.U'try.  ThlK  l«  oml- 
iious  not  only  t'  r  ih"  ifid'i^'rv.  »hl(h  may  b« 
(  vrrriui  by  th'"  (S  --.'■r'tfTi'-i.t,  but  Joi  lh«  wtuM 
»iV»*.erii  of  tf-f,  itid<^/<-f»det»t  4rnt«rpriiM  in 
it.'«  «oUf.'ry  ■ 

I..,*  |5  «  bu»i^ '■•«l»»;  ft   ».!.«;, ;,y   '  ,   >  o     ;  ■    t- 
lie  ii   oi  '"nir  ot.ji  a*«  fiiOi/ 

T(<<-i»  Mr  lUMon  a'ka.  '  W.,1  u  i  fci-  «  <  oti- 
({^^»«^;fl.||  uiV'ti.^aiiJ/i,  lo  lo'  '!«  <>  i«(i*.>oi»  on 
ihe»i"  ir.Ktws  »'d  to  ►«•' tt  t'.tfKti'io  lor 
them'  I  hof,<-  r.oi  Id  1;!'.'  to  *«■«  the  c/m» 
HfVifiloii  III  lU:.  ly  Ul  !«.■*'  Ilittk^  llir  rff'yrl 
to  I  lean  I'll  i.*ir  t'.iblMi  Hw  if  I'  tiiicKti  h 
(■n(,i':i»t«i<  11  il  liiV"  I'ljja'ioii.  rii.'.iiy  bit»in«'*». 
men  will  be  loi  li  Mai^y  Irri  it.ii  tvery 
Liit>i'  •'••■  pr.it'tu  /  v.hi<.ti  iiiii'Cdt'k  t-inpioynictii 
and  pi<xlucMo:i  mu-l  bf  r  u^l.t  11  ;w  eli« 
call  busiiu:«  h-  nerily  Mo  to  i:it)..r  rr  to  Gov- 
ernment and  sav.  "Oive  us  conditlona  under 
1    Wiiii'h  we  can  cperaie'?  ' 

I  hi  pe  with  Mr  Benton  that  tiie  cun.-tiuc- 
tiun  industry  will  take  tne  initiative  and 
attack  the  evil  of  restrictive  conditions.  Eut 
,  I  aLso  feel  that  the  leaderr-nip  in  the  indus- 
try would  be  heartened  if  the  volume  and 
timing  of  public-works  constiuction  were 
such  as  to  give  promise  of  a  reasonably  con- 
tinuous level  of  public  and  private  demand 
over  the  years. 


The  at'amment  of  high  levels  of  employ- 
meiit  will  stUl  leave  many  Individual  men 
and  women  in  need.  A  modern  industrial 
society  with  its  enonnuus  productive  ca- 
I'aciiy  can  give  a  ceitain  minimum  protec- 
tion to  the  Individual  citizen  against  the 
occasion  of  unemployment,  destitution  in 
old  age.  accident,  and  disease.  It  can  assess 
the  burden  of  this  minimum  protection  with 
reasonable  fairness  against  the  aggregate  na- 
tional product.  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
humane  provision  will  weaken  our  energies 
or  our  ambitions,  nor  do  I  feel  tiiat  we  re- 
quire the  spectacle  of  fortuitous  human  dis- 
tress to  teach  us  the  wisdom  of  avoiding 
error  and  evil. 

Not  only  m  tl;e  area  of  high  employment, 
high  production,  and  humane  protection,  are 
there  goals  to  aim  at.  In  our  democratic 
representative  process,  there  are  also  objec- 
tives that   are  worth    thinking  about. 

During  the  debates  of  recent  months,  the 
public  has  watched  the  operations  of  the 
IcKi.^lati'-e  process  with  unusually  close  at- 
tention. Inevitably,  as  a  result  of  the  ups 
and  downs  and  delays.  Congress  has  come  in 
for  a  lot  of  criticism.  In  spite  of  this  criti- 
cism, some  of  which  was  just,  and  some  of 
which  was  not.  it  is  a  good  thing  that  in  this 
country  we  ha\e  a  Congress  to  work  with. 

Tills  does  ncjt  mean  that  Congress  is  per- 
fect, or  even  that  as  a  democratic  legislative 
body  it  is  not  susceptible  to  the  improve- 
ment that  comes  with  the  passage  of  time 
and  from  the  lessens  of  experience. 

Sjine  of  this  improvement  must  come  on 
the  initiative  of  Congress  itself.  Change 
and  modernization  of  rules,  precedents,  and 
proCrdures  should  be  undertaken,  changes 
that  would  not  weaken  the  essential  integ- 
rity of  the  representative  process,  but  that 
would  make  it  less  clumsy  and  more  effec- 
tive, more  nearly  in  fact  as  we  picture  it  as 
an  ideal  The  initiative  for  these  changes 
must  come  from  Congress  itself,  because  in 
Congress  is  to  be  found  the  wisdom,  the 
intuitive  sense  of  balance,  and  the  authority 
thfit  can  bring  helpful  reforms  into  being. 
Dat  there  are  st^me  things  that  Congress 
cannot  do  alone,  that  require  the  initiative 
and  support  of  the  people  generally,  the 
cit  zons  wiiom  Congress  serves. 

I  think  we  must  reC'ignize  that  member- 
ship in  Congress  Is  the  top  legislative  job  in 
our  very  important  countiy,  that  it  is  there- 
fore a  very  important  Job  both  for  our  coun- 
try and  for  the  wrrid. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  thit  member- 
sh.p  in  Congre.s.s  has  brc(jme  a  full-time  job, 
not  a  Job  that  can  be  flrv-d  in  between  crop 
seasonx.  or  beiwevn  law  ra.'ws  or  while  a 
partner  c^n  handli  the  ousiners  alone  The 
time  refjulred  In  V.  i=;hing'on  hfis  ((town  to 
be'ar.d  will  conllnu«»  to  be  tKlPTi^ivc,  and 
the  tlm«  at  horn*'  In  fully  'rz-tipUd  w.th 
dutio-a  that  arlM  f  m  i<i;  =;:i':vr  f«*(/of,s)- 
btUu«-« 

I   '(.itik  w«  OMMt  f"Z'''^"   'hilt  th-mh^' 

m.  p   111   lUin%T9a»  »«'|U,fr4   UfiiJi'iiiJ    |..;«';(t*   of 

Uii«'il«'< tu»il  r/pjir/m^nt,  t-wtv/t  I'nttvv,*-,  ui,t\ 
tJi#  fiiK'  ii';ili*y  U>  rr)iitM<  o/i'on-if  «'/<  oi.bi*  i.o 
a  CI.  /  UMi/Unh  Iba  op'tn'iou  of  otji 

({•li)'<<  '  ■■     <.    i/ioCirM. 

W«  >  Iw/utd  tt\mt  *ii(ourai(a  Cotvitt-M  to  pro* 
vida  itJMilf  with  ii.nrt)  rnor^  udi^pMii-  loh- 
ntcal  and  pi<'f«*»pjii<il  mivIth  ( '.itKi's^-  ha* 
Hot  iniKic  th«»  piiAiu.oii  for  M*  '  \ki  ned* 
that  modern  iimr-*  t<-'|UUe.  S>  a  teiMjll  It 
ban  l^een  Unt  di-pi  mlfiii  on  outa.ilf  (xpt-Mn, 
occksiuiial  and  I(j|tult</Un  ctjiiuLiiiuiioii,  und 
on  the  permanent  establi  .hnuntu  t,f  the  ad- 
mUiUtrutlvo  blanch  Tne  e  (/ood  m  uiceg  of 
information  and  hUiitf  -tion  should  not  be 
brushed  aside,  but  Coi.pie  «  should  have  lt« 
own  technical  gervice-,  fully  equipped  to 
handle  prolJlems  as  the  recognized  servant 
of  Congre.ss.  Such  services  could  be  built  up 
in  a  number  of  ways.  F')r  example,  the  Li- 
brary ol  Congiess  lends  Itself  admirably  to 
Important  exicnsion  and  development.  In 
time,  it  miijht  become  the  cornerstone  of  a 
national  uhi'.er^uy  of  a  special  type,  a  t-eat 
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Institution  of  learning,  serving  the  people 
generally  and  at  the  same  time  available  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  responsive  to 
every  technical  need. 

We  must  give  due  attention  to  our  repre- 
sentative process  and  the  measures  and  at- 
titudes that  may  strengthen  it.  Our  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  are  exceedingly 
Important,  but  we  need  not  for  that  reason 
neglect  our  legislative  Institutions,  on  which 
BO  much  depends,  as  we  move  on  to  extend 
and  enrich  our  dem.ocracy. 

We  must  not  count  on  Congre-s  to  do  all 
our  post-war  planning  for  us.  The  strength- 
ening of  Congress  In  any  case  will  come 
slowly  and  after  long  deliberation.  Fortu- 
nately. Congress  Is  not  the  only  way  in  which 
the  people  can  work  together  as  a  Federal 
Nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present 
method  of  organizing  Congress  was  a  second 
choice.  The  first  choice,  expressed  In  the 
form  of  the  Continental  Congress,  was  to  have 
the  Colonies  be  represented  as  governmental 
units  and  the  people  express  themselves 
through  the  Colonies.  At  the  time,  this  plan 
did  not  work  very  well,  because  there  was 
no  tradition  or  discipline  of  national  unity, 
the  interests  of  the  Colonies  were  too  diverse, 
and  a  stronger  method  of  bringing  the  couu-  | 
try  together  was  needed.  | 

But  this  old  form  has  been  revived.  Todaj 
in  the  United  States,  the  States,  every  one 
of  them,  are  associated  officially  together  In 
the  Council  of  State  Governmtnts.  Because 
of  the  youth  of  the  C  ouncil  of  State  Govcrn- 
meiitr,  its  procedures  are  well  adapted  to 
modern  times,  and  because  it  does  not  have 
responsibility  for  either  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative action,  it  Is  able  to  approach 
national  questions  with  simple  directness  and 
with  a  minimum  of  partisan  compromise. 
Recent  memoranda  coming  from  the  coun- 
cil on  the  subject  of  post-war  reconstruc- 
tion and  on  post-war  agriculture  reach  lev- 
els of  excellence  rarely  attained  in  the  re- 
ports of  representative  bodies. 

Since  the  same  citizens  are  represented  In 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  as  well  as 
in  Congress,  then  Is  good  reason  why  the 
council  should  be  looked  to  for  an  impor- 
tant share  of  post-war  planning  If  the  con- 
clusions of  the  council  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  people,  they  can  then  be  im- 
plemented by  the  people  acting  through  Con- 
gress. 

The«;e  then  are  a  few  of  the  things  we  have 
to  sl.oot  at — hi^h  employm.ent  and  hi'jh  pro- 
duction, mpxirnum  activity  of  private  enter- 
prise, an  effective  ccmpen.'^atory  fiscal  poll'^. 
pr(  mpt  tax  reduction,  public  work-i  planned 
to  contribute  to  a  more  stable  and  rrrore  effl- 
cimt  con.'truction  Inriutry.  a  minimum  prf)- 
t*-ct.on  figalnst  the  ha7.arrt«i  of  Hie.  »»nd  finally 
an  improvement  In  th««  operations  and  p'-»l- 
tion  trt  ff\iT  rrpraTiintlve  pff */•»««*"!. 

Tbew-  ar*  uplendid  Ko*l«  and  ♦hn'  *'"*  "* 
%f*i  pf'»m)»w  ("f  *h«  futuf*  Bdt  •»»r.dtr.« 
\tPiiff  tb^Mi  ({onl«  »T"  Ui'ttm  mot*  imrrfdln'^* 
imtv.t^M,  th*  0^m»n»  •nd  lU*i  Jupun*-**  l^t 
u«  u%f  our  irmU  f;  « iv«  »'  uni'y  and  fi>nv.i 
and  MtnMi  itt  rtlf'H'fi  In  •••a/hiriK  l»>«^#  li»r- 
gtin  T»ia  war  «om#-«  flr»i,  *ly.«y«,  and  our 
tniiiliInK  about  th«  fuiura  ran  b«'lp  u«  »»» 
i/iir  wlrifiUiK  of  tli«  wur 


Civil  aviation  bill  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  foster  a  monopoly  by  the 
larger  air  lines,  and  would  therefore  in- 
jure the  smaller  air  lines.  There  Is  no 
group  in  better  position  to  answer  such 
a  charge  than  the  ofiBcials  of  the  smaller 
air  Unes. 

A  group  of  these  ofBcials  have  found 
the  charge  "wholly  unfounded,"  and  in 
a  telegram  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Bulwinklk]  they  state 
their  strong  support  of  the  Lea  bill. 

Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  telegram,  which  fol- 
lows : 
Hon.  Alfred  L.  Bulwinkle, 

Ciiairman,  Special  Committee  on 
Aviation  of  House  Committee  of 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
New  House  Office  Building: 
The  smaller  air  lines  strongly  support  the 
Lea  civll-avlatlon  bill  as  favorably  reported 
by     House     committee.     In    ctir     considered 
Judgment  the  assertions  in  the  minority  re- 
port that  the  bill  would  fester  a  monopoly 
bv  the  larger  air  lines  is  wholly  unfounded. 
We  vigorously  urge  against  adoption  of  the 
views  advanced  In  the  minority  report. 

Halsey  R.  Bazley.  president.  All  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  Inc  :  T.  E.  Braniir, 
president,  Braniff  Airways,  Inc; 
Carleton  Putnam,  president,  Chi- 
cago It  Southern  Air  Lines,  Inc.: 
Slcmunf  Nanas.  president.  Colonial 
Air  Unes.  Inc.;  T.  C.  Drinkwater, 
I  executive    vice    president,    Ccntl- 

1  nenUl  Air  Lines.  Inc.:  C.  E.  Wool- 

i  man.  vice  president.  Delta  Air  Cor- 

poration; R.  Leferink,  president, 
Inland  Air  Lines.  Inc  :  J.  W.  Miller, 
president,  Mld-Contlnent  Airlines, 
Inc.;  G.  T.  Baker,  president.  Na- 
tional Airlines,  Inc.:  8.  J.  Solomon, 
president.  Northeast  Airlines,  Inc  ; 
CroU  Hunter,  president.  Northwest 
Airlines.  Inc;  C.  Bedell  Monro, 
president.  Pennsylvania  -  Central 
Airlines  Corporation;  L.  H.  Dwerl- 
kott  executive  vice  president. 
Western  Air  Lines,  Inc. 


Smaller  Air  Linci  StroBglf  Support  Lea 
Aviation  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF    TINNtSLll 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T'nuradau,  Novt77iber  4,  1943 
Mi-  priest.    Mr.  Speaker,  claims  are 
muat  in  a  minority  report  on  the  Lea 


A  Soldier's  Sugfestioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

<■/?  Murrtit  latAWO 
IN  T11E  HOVHt,  OF  HEPnE«in«TATIVE» 

ThUTiKl'iv,  Novemtmr  4,  1943 

Mr  PoRAfrD-    Mr  Hp^tt^«'T,  ojk  of  my 

iKi]t\\fr  mtvu^Uirfii^.  who  h^  »>*tti  WTV- 
Ina  aviTfvnu  for  10  monthn  t\si»  V'^^d  » 
vry  p^-itlnmt  qtj*^.llon  to  th"  HH^/r  of 
th«'  W'l^.n-of'krt  ChII,  a  dally  n'^wnpitpcr 
publt^hfd  in  my  dm'rJrt, 

li;  cauic  f.o  muth  hax  b^en  aald  rfla- 
tlv."  to  th**  drantng  of  fath«T».  thl«  fcoldur 
BURgerN  that  attention  be  given  now  to 
th''  plan  that  will  be  put  into  effect  whi-n 
men  a:c  d  .xharRed  from  the  service  after 
the  war.  He  exprctfics  the  hope  that  mar- 
ried men  with  dependenla  wlU  be  g  ven 
preference  wlien  the  time  comes  for  the 
return  of  servicemen  to  civilian  life. 

In  the  hope  that  his  desire  for  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  may  be  realized,  I 
enclose  in  my  remarks  an  excerpt  from  his 
letter  and  the  Woonaocket  CaU  editorial 
of  October  28.  1943. 


This  soldier  says: 

The  reason  I  am  writing  IhU  Is  because  1 
have  been  reading  about  all  thcwe  bUls  that 
are  passed  bv  th*  Senate,  and  I  am  wonder- 
ing If  this  wotild  not  be  a  good  queatlon  to 
bring  up.  I  am  a  married  man  with  a  child 
back  home.  I  have  been  In  this  cotmtry  for 
more  than  10  months,  and  have  no  hope  ot 
getting  back  until  the  war  Is  over.  Now  1 
wonder  If  It  wouldn't  be  right  to  ask  that 
married  men  with  dependents  be  given  pret- 
erence  when  it  comes  time  to  go  back  home 
after  the  war.  I  have  as  yet  not  heard  any- 
thing on  that  Issue,  and  I  am  wondering  if 
you  could  help  to  bring  the  question  out  l«e- 
fore  the  people,  and  I  am  not  the  only  one 
In  that  predicament. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WOtTU)   LXT  OAIM  OtTT  OT   AMMT   TOST 

Pertinent  to  the  current  hodge-podge  of 
ideas  relative  to  getting  fathers  Into  the  draft 
Is  a  well-taken  point  raised  by  a  Woonaocket 
father  now  In  service  on  an  overseas  front 
concerning  getting  them  out. 

This  soldier  claims  he  speaks  for  many  men 
In  his  own  "predicament."  and  we  cannot 
dispute  the  likelihood  that  he  does  voice  the 
sentiment  of  most  fathers  In  the  services. 
By  V-mail  he  asks  us  to  pose  the  question 
for  executive  consideration  as  to  whether 
draftees  with  dependents  could  not  be  among 
the  first  mustered  out  of  service  when  the 
war  is  over. 

It  may  be  a  long  look  ahead,  but  It  seems 
to  us  this  Woonsocket  Yank  has  a*i  Idea  that 
could  well  receive  careful  conslileratlon  by 
War  Department  leaders.  If  President  Roose- 
velt wins  In  his  stoutly  opposed  demand 
that  fathers  b"  drafted,  we  can  visualize  the 
merits  of  the  plan  receiving  widespread 
support 

One  dissenting  voice,  however,  may  be 
heard  fiom  those  members  of  the  former 
National  Guard  units  who  were  Inducted  into 
Federal  service  st  the  very  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities They  may  deem  the  release  of 
draftee  fath'jrs  ahead  of  their  own  de- 
moblliz'xtion  as  constituting  a  bit  of  dls- 
criminat'.on  not  to  be  endured  without  pro- 
test, one  feature  of  this  pha-se  of  the  prob- 
lem, however,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
National  Guard  members  were  married  and 
fathers  st  the  time  of  their  induction,  and 
so  would  be  eligible  for  quick  return  lo 
civilian  status,  anyway. 

Regardless  of  acceptance  of  the  Idea  or 
Its  rejection  as  not  feasible.  It  is  one  more 
utep  In   the  direction  at  right  thlnklnf  on 

post-war  plans. 


Farm  SectsHty  AdmtnittratiMi 

KX'IENHIOW  or  REMARKS 

r»r 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  FORD 

ttr  tAUftmmu 
IW   lHlt  HOU«E  or  KWHWfWTATfVWI 

Thumdav.  Nt/wmffer  4,  t94i 

Mr,  FORD.  Mr  SpwUer.  under  unanl- 
mou«  con^M)t  to  intend  my  remarka  In 
lh<'  FcicoaD,  I  Include  an  editorial  that  ap- 
\n  and  In  yehterday  moinins's  Washing- 
ton Post. 

I  flrbt  want  to  congratulate  the  Wa«h- 
Ineton  Vo^i  on  Us  wisdom  in  appreciating 
and  its  courarre  In  stating'  Just  what  the 
F.  S.  A.  stands  for  In  this  respect  It  is 
unique  amonn  most  of  the  great  metro- 
politan new.«papcrs. 

It  is  Indeed  encouraping  In  these  days 
when  reactionary  tendenci:.  ^  are  becom- 
ing so  evident  that  at  leait  one  great 
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newspaper  .should  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  strupghnK.  hard-working  small 
farmer  who,  because  he  loves  the  soil,  is 
trying  desperately  to  hold  on  and  to 
contribute  In  his  small  way  to  the  sum 
total  of  food  production  that  the  Nation. 
aye.  the  whole  world,  needs  in  this  cru- 
cial hour  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

I  am  also  glad  that  the  Washington 
Post  characterized  as  hatchet  men  the 
Farm  Bureau's  vicious  lobby.  That 
phrase  describes  them  to  a  T. 

On  the  week  of  the  15th  of  November 
there  will  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
H.  R.  3477.  This  measure,  described  as 
a  bill  to  continue  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  and  for  other  purposes,  is  actually 
a  measure  primarily  designed  to  take  the 
ceilings  off  of  agricultural  products  and 
to  usher  in  an  era  of  inflation  that  will, 
if  the  bill  becomes  a  law.  immediately 
disrupt  our  whole  economic  system. 

This  bill  is  sponsored  by.  if  not  actually 
written  by.  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
in  conjunction  with  the  Grange  and 
other  reactionary  farm  organizations 
whose  sole  interest  in  life  seems  to  be  to 
get  while  the  getting  is  good  and  let  the 
consequences  take  care  of  themselves. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  are  not  so  short-sighted  as 
to  approve  this  kind  of  unintelligent 
skulduggery. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is.  however,  that 
the  faim  groups  and  the  farm  bloc 
that  are  sponsoring  and  supporting  this 
narrow,  selfish,  and  destructive  program, 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  one  Samp- 
son, of  Bible  fame,  indulged  in  just  this 
sort  of  performance  and  that  in  wreck- 
ing the  temple  he.  too,  perished. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Attack  on  P.  S  A. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federations  hatchet 
men  are  atill  relentlessly  pursuing  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  Last  June,  at  a 
time  when  Its  potential  service  to  the  war 
effort  was  most  vital,  they  succeeded  in  crip- 
pling P.  S,  A.  by  pruning  its  appropriation  to 
the  barest  subsistence  level.  The  House 
wanted  to  provide  only  $20,000,000  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  agency:  the  Senate  pro- 
posed $30,000,000.  A  conference  compromise 
retained  the  House  figure  with  a  stipulation 
that  F.  S.  A.  could  spend  at  a  higher  rate 
during  the  first  4  months  in  order  to  con- 
tinue Ita  most  essential  operations. 

HOUSE  stJBCOMMrrrri:  pennt-wise  and  pound- 

rOOLISH 

By  November.  It  was  expected,  a  House 
subcommittee  studying  permanent  legisla- 
tion on  F.  S.  A.  would  be  ready  to  report. 
But  this  subcommittee  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted Its  hearings  or  prepared  any  recom- 
mendations. F.  S.  A.  has  asked  for  authorl- 
Zi\t:Ln  to  make  additional  rehabilitation 
loans  and  to  be  allowed  to  continue  spend- 
ing for  administrative  purposes  at  the  rate 
fixed  by  the  House-Senate  conference.  If 
these  requests  are  denied — and  a  House  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  has  recom- 
mended denial — F.  S.  A.  will  be  obliged  sum- 
marily to  close  half  Its  county  offices.  It 
will  be  unable  either  to  make  any  new  loans 
or  to  provide  appropriate  sup)ervision  for  the 
loans  which  are  currently  outstanding. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  sought  by 
F.  S.  A.  has  been  endorsed  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  vigorously  supported  by  War 
Pood  Administrator  Marvin  Jones.  It  would 
enable  this  agency  to  make  some  50.000  new 
food-production  loans  to  small  fanners. 
Such  loans  would  result  In  very  substantial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


production  Increases.  For  it  Is  among  the 
email  fainily  farrr.  units  that  our  greatest 
production  potential  exists.  Tlie  big  com- 
mercial farms  are  already  producing  to  ca- 
pacity. But  the  little  larms  can  achieve 
max. mum  productivity  only  if  they  can  se- 
cure assistance  from  the  Fedoral  Government 
in  the  form  of  funds  and  expert  guidance. 

r.    S.    A.S    SOLI    CRIME    IS    TH.^T    IT    SEEKS    TO    AID 

S.M.^LL   FARMER 

Now  it  Is  preclsi;ly  becau.=«  F.  S.  A.  has, 
from  its  inception,  rendered  aid  to  the  little 
men  of  agriculture  that  the  farm  bloc  in 
Cone^res.s  dominated  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Is  after  its  scalp.  A3  the  istue 
was  staled  by  James  G.  Patten,  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  F  S  .A.  's  sole 
crime  is  that,  for  the  first  time  in  40  years, 
it  checked  the  increase  in  farm  tenancy  by  [ 
the  rehabilitaiion  of  nearly  1  OOO.OOu  local  : 
farm  families  "  The  threatened  abolllion  of 
F  S.  A,  Is  In  reality  a  threat  to  the  economic 
independence  of  Americas  rural  popula'lon. 
Deprived  of  the  ass  stance  which  this  agency  i 
alone  has  given  to  them,  the  family  farm5  of 
this  country  will  he  progressively  absorbed 
by  the  development  of  corporate  and  planta- 
tion agriculture  It  Is  no  overstatement  to 
say  that  we  stand  in  real  danger  of  a  rever- 
sion toward  feudal  lum  and  serfdom. 

BACKBONE  OF  A.MERICAN   ACRICUI-TI^RE 
TH. BEATEN  ED 

Family  farming— small  farms  cultlvcted  by 
those  who  live  nn  them  and  own  them- -is 
the  historic  backbone  of  American  acricul- 
ture.  It  Is  the  principal  mainstay  of  rural 
democracy.  To  the  little  tarmers.  the  men 
and  women  struggling  to  pre>erve  or  to  gain 
their  Independence,  PSA  has  become  a 
symbol.  Congress  cannot  destroy  this  svm- 
bo)  without  destroying  the  one  remaining 
hope  of  those  who  wrest  their  living  from 
our  soli.  We  urge  the  Members  of  Congre.'^s 
to  restore  F.  S  A.,  strengthen  it.  and  make 
It  an  effective  insti'ument  for  war  focd  pro- 
duction and  for  the  general  rehabilitation  of 
rural  America. 


Rob  Peter  To  Pay  Paul— The  Bribery  of 
a  Subsidy 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  4.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  anent 
the  message  of  the  President  in  re  sub- 
sidies, when  the  lexicographer  summar- 
ized his  definition  of  what  it  means  "to 
subsidize"  by  saying  It  means  "10  en- 
courage, partially  support,  or  promote 
by  a  subsidy;  now  often  implying  bri- 
bery," he  told  more  truth  than  the  ad- 
ministration likes  to  hear. 

If  ever  there  was  an  ineffective  at- 
tempt made  by  a  government  in  power 
to  purchase  the  votes  of  the  people  it  is 
foand  in  these  subsidies,  the  last  resort 
of  a  very  resourceful  group,  whose  main 
business  has  been  to  spend  other  peo- 
ple's money  wastefully.  wantonly,  and 
wickedly,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  in 
office  in  perpetuity.  Tuesday's  vote  is 
a  partial  pay-off. 

Attempted  subsidization  of  the  electro- 
rate  Is  the  first  step  toward  a  feudalism 
by  purchase,  involving  the  sale  by  the 


people  of  a  liberty  which  should  be  price- 
le.ss  to  them — except  to  those  who  are 
allo!;ether  too  numerous,  who  love  to 
live  in  America  so  long  as  they  can  live 
oil  it  and  us  and  at  our  expense. 

However,  the  days  of  serfdom  can  only 
roturn  if  and  when  a  majority  of  the 
people,  tirrd  of  the  freedoms  they  enjoy, 
sell  them  for  the  mess  of  pottage  of  tem- 
porary financial  betterment  at  their  own 
expense. 

Subsidies  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  independence.  It  is  time  for  those 
who  love  liberty  to  .stop  sucking  the  teats 
of  national  gratuity.  It  takes  no  Joseph 
to  read  or  to  interpret  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall.  Sovereignty  rest.s  with  the 
pccple.  Thry  exercised  their  prerogatives 
in  Tuesday's  elections.  They  can  save 
thcmsc-lve.^,  and  they  will. 

Sub.sidization  smells  of  the  tomb  for 
free  enterpri.se;  is  a  three-in-one  act,  in- 
volving a  crucifixion  of  the  taxpayer,  an 
attempted  resuscitation  and  resurrec- 
tion by  artificial  respiration,  and  his  exit 
down  the  road  to  feudalism — all  a  fan- 
tasy and  a  dream,  which  should  be  and 
is  a  horrible  nightmare  to  those  not 
hypnotized  by  the  lavish  spending  of  the 
money  that  i.s  theirs.  To  rob  Peter  is  not 
to  pay  Paul. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  in- 
vited to  speak  to  the  "Vermont  State 
Grange  at  Burlington,  recently.  I  told 
tht-m  some  of  these  things,  by  way  of  in- 
troduction, and  now  under  leave  hereto- 
fore granted.  I  am  including  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  speech  I  finally  made  on 
that  occasion: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  in  the  10  or  15  minutes 
allotted  me  you  cannot  expect  nie  to  do  much 
more  than  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of 
your  invitation  to  be  present. 

Last  year  about  this  time  my  subcommit- 
tee on  appropriations  for  agriculture  com- 
menced Us  study  of  the  preliminary  budget. 
We  spent  over  100  days  hearing  testimony 
and  listening  to  all  kinds  of  crack-pot 
schemes  whose  originators  wanted  your 
money  to  back  them.  We  will  be  at  It 
again  in  a  few  weeks. 

I  am  not  a  M.uiday  morning  quarterback. 
I  opposed  and  voted  against  the  original 
Wickard  subsidy  plan.  A  lot  of  blood-suck- 
Ing,  live-off-tiie-taxpayer,  get-something-for- 
nothlng  people  didn't  like  what  I  said  6 
month.s — yes,  10  months  ego — I  said: 

"In  order  to  appease  those  whose  buying 
power  is  greater  today  than  ever  before  In 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  as  a  gesture 
of  pure  obstinacy  and  political  vote-getting 
strategy,  as  a  sop  to  the  labor  racketeers,  the 
farmer — the  forgotten  man  of  this  adminis- 
tration— is  again  and  still  and  yet'  made  the 
goat  as  the  subsidy  program  i.s  attempted  to 
be  initiated  over  the  dead  body  and  against 
tl-.e  prote.st  (if  a  Congress  definitely  opposed  to 
surh  a  program.     That   is  what  I  said." 

The  program  for  subsidies  is  all  wrong. 
Subsidies  represent  a  constantly  Increa.-ing 
debt  which,  in  the  first  place,  will  have  to 
be  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of  the  re- 
turning soldiers.  Subsidies  are  inflationary. 
strengthen  bureaucratic  control  over  the  lives 
of  pi'ople  who  temporarily  profit  at  their 
own  expense,  develop  an  Interlocking  control 
which  regiments  the  people  by  substituting 
government  by  regulation  by  men  for  govern- 
ment by  law. 

Vermnnters  are  an  Independent  group. 
They  know  that — 

"Wliat  we  have  of  freedom. 
What  we  use  and  know. 
This  our  forefathers  get  for  us, 
Long  and  long  ago" — 


which  Is  as  Rudyard  KlpUng  said,  "The  leave 
to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  underneath   the 

law," 

The  absolute  disregard  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  as  evidenced  by  the  votes  of  Congress; 
of  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand; 
tlic  attempt  to  substitute  a  subsidy  In  lieu 
of  an  adequate  price  at  a  time  when  the  vast 
majority  of  the  peop-e  are  amply  able  to  pay 
for  the  food  they  eat,  and  at  a  figure  which 
\m!1  make  It  an  objeC  for  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duce.  are  policies  of  thl-  administration  which 
deserve  to  be  bitterly  condemned.  Of  course, 
farmers  should  be  compensated  for  their  in- 
crensinc  costs  of  production  and  so  enabled 
to  meet  t.hc  demands  of  the  Government  that 
they  produce,  and  produce,  and  produce,  and 
buy  bonds,  and  pay  taxes — fcv  being  treated 
as  the  most  es£c:itiai  group  In  the  country— 
without  whose  wholehearted  cooperation  we 
cannot  win  this  war. 

We  might  summarize  the  situation  and 
say : 

1.  The  farmer  doesn't  want  any  Indication 
that  he  has  to  be  paid  for  his  patriotism. 

2.  The  general  belief  preva.ls  that  there  Is 
no  Just  rea.^<jn  to  ask  the  soldiers  to  fight  the 
war,  and  then  come  home  and  F^^y  ^^''e 
grocery  bills  for  people  who  have  be-^n  get- 
ting the  highest  wages  in  history  and  time 
and  a  half  and  double  time  for  overtime. 

3.  The  producer  believes  that  If  they  need 
a  new  tax  bill  to  drain  off  whe  forty-five  extra 
billions  that  are  lying  around,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  these  people  cannot  pay  for  what 
they  cat. 

4.  Most  people  realize  that  this  roll-back 
sul:sidy  program  would  require  additional 
thousands  of  bureaucrats  to  put  It  Into  op- 
erati.  n.  There  are  now  two  man  tellers  for 
the  number  of  tollers  In  the  food  program. 

5  Fair-minded  people  subscribe  to  a  plan 
like  the  Christian  Herter  bill  that  provides 
cheaper  focd  to  the  low-income  groups,  but 
no  roll -back  subsidy  for  the  professional 
subsidizing. 

6.  The  only  roll-back  the  producers  of 
America  seem  to  be  Interested  in  Is  In  the 
program  to  roll  back  the  bureaus.  I  heprd  a 
little  song  a  few  days  ago,  entitled  the  "Pork 
Barrel  Polka."  v.hich  went  something  hke 
this: 

"Roll  back  the  bureaus, 

We'll  have  aplenty  to  eat. 
Klclc  out  the  long  hairs. 

We'll  have  both  butter  and  meat. 
Stick  to  the  farmers. 

They'll  produce  the  food; 
No  New  Deal  is  needed 

To  get  them  in  this  mood." 
The  National  Grange  Is  one  of  the  most 
Influential  farm  organizations  in  Washington. 
Our,  or  your,  national  master,  Mr.  Albert  S. 
Goss,  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  in  the  agricultural  world  today.  He 
is  so  thorough,  so  far,  so  practical  In  his 
approach,  that  his  counsel  and  his  r<=com- 
m»ndations  receive  attention  and  support 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

And  our  own  Henry  L.  Stoddard  has  made 
for  himself  a  place  and  a  seat  high  up  In 
the  seats  of  the  mighty.  We  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  him.  his  good  old  Yankee 
common  sense,  and  the  way  he  keeps  both 
feet  on  the  ground. 

The  National  Grange  Is  to  be  congratulated 
en  its  opposition  to  the  unsound  proposals 
of  the  little  men  in  the  big  places,  who  have 
temporary  Influence  in  Washington.  There 
are  too  many  of  them  by  the  thousands. 

The  administration  is  responsible  for  Its 
own  misguided  and  unworkable  policies.  No- 
body but  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  responsible  for  the  shortage  of 
food  and  fuel  and  gas  and  oil  and  meat. 
Crner€.<-s  provided  the  money  and  urged  that 
ecr.on  be  taken  long  b?f'  re  Pearl  Harbor  to 
piei.are   us  for  such  an   emergency   as  now 


exists.  Jealousy,  pclitlcs.  Incompetence,  de- 
layed action,  an  attempt  to  build  up  a  po- 
litical organization  and  to  carry  on  aa  usual, 
taking  advantage  of  the  war  to  do  It,  are 
black  marks  which  cannot  be  erased  for  they 
Indelibly  brand  those  who  are  responsible 
for  them. 

Serious  food  shortages  may  cause  actual 
hunger  this  winter  right  here  In  'Vermont. 
Surh  shortage  is  directly  chargeable  to  man- 
power and  machinery  shortage  on  the  farm, 
bad  weather,  and  an  attempt.  as.I  have  said, 
on  the  part  of  impractical  theorists  and 
bureaucrats  to  circumvent  the  will  of  the 
people  as  registered  by  Congress  and  to  be&t 
the  Inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
and  ether  economic  laws. 

History  does  and  will  repeat  Itself.  Public 
money  extracted  from  the  pocketa  of  the 
people  Ciuinot  be  exti  acted  or  expended  In- 
definitely. The  right  to  tax  the  pciople  In- 
volves the  power  to  destroy  their  economic 
life.  The  profit  and  loss  system,  free  enter- 
prise, the  free  market,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  are  on  the  way  back,  but  they  will 
only  com.e  back  so  fast  as  and  when  the  people 
realize  the  desperate  situation  which  now 
confronts  us  on  the  home  front.  Congress 
has  recently  reflected  the  fact  that  the  people 
back  home  are  determined  to  speed  the  com- 
ing of  that  day  or  return  to  sanity,  saving, 
and  safety. 

Tlie  people  have  spoken  as  of  Tuesday. 

The  truth  is  not  always  pleasant  to  hear, 
but  It  is  mighty  and  eventually  will  prevail. 
The  people  ought  to  have  known  what  they 
now  know,  as  stated  by  Senator  Bu«ton  a  few 
days  ago  when  he  said  that  the  long  continu- 
ance of  one  administration  produces  the  In- 
herent vices  of  bureaucracy. 

Willkie  said  the  same  thing  long  ago 
and  again  the  other  night. 

It  leads  to  overloading  the  pay  rolls,  Ineffi- 
ciency In  service,  wastefulness  In  expendi- 
tures, arbitrariness,  favoritism,  nepotism,  po- 
litical use  of  the  civil  service,  and  ease  In 
concealment  of  frauds. 

The  appointive  power  reaches  not  only 
throughout  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment but  with  even  deeper  effect  into  the 
Federal  judiciary.  Already  seven  of  the  nine 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  great  numbers  of  the  Judges  of 
the  lower  Federal  courts  have  been  appointed 
for  life  by  the  present  administration.  This 
Influence  of  one  man  upon  the  character  of 
our  courts  of  final  jurisdiction  already  Is  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  system. 
That  Is  a  very  polite  and  moderate  Indict- 
ment. 

The  civilian  personnel  in  Federal  employ- 
ment has  risen  to  3,000,000  employees  This 
Is  five  times  the  number  when  this  adminis- 
tration took  office  10  years  ago.  This  admin- 
istration shows  every  Indication  of  increasing 
rather  than  reducing  this  number.    Or  did. 

It  is  hard  for  any  administration,  even  it 
it  wishes  to  do  so.  to  get  rid  of  Incompetents 
appointed  by  It.    This  administration,  more- 
over, has  become  particularly  infamous  for 
Its  unwillingness  to  drop  from  Federal  em- 
ployment anyone  whom  it  has  once  put  into 
Federal  service.    The  Nation  also  has  suffered 
recently    from    extraordinary    administrative 
I    ineffectiveness  due   to  overlapping   jurlsdlc- 
I    tions  within  the  ccntlnually  increasing,  hast- 
I    lly  improvised  bureaucracy,  to  say  nothing  of 
I    the  personal  controversies  between  bureau- 
cratic cfBcials  themselves.    The  effect  of  this 
I    excessive  pay  rcll  Is  not  only  to  waste  the 
I    taxpayers'  money  but  also  to  promote  politl- 
I    cal  support  cf  the  administration  at  the  tax- 
j   payers'  expense. 

I  Three  hundred  billion  dollars  is  an  awful 
!  lot  of  money  for  the  taxpayers  to  pay  for 
'    their  lack  of  wisdom  as  voters. 


There  Is  only  one  way  out  of  the  morass 
into  which  we  arc  sinking  because  of  New 
Deal  leadership.  Why  fool  ourselves  further 
or  longer  by  proposing  to  amend  laws  which 
cannot  be  amended  or  repealed  until  we  have 
the  necessary  votes  to  do  It?  The  farmer, 
t!ie  industnulist.  and  everybody  else  has  a 
complete  remedy.  In  fact,  his  only  relief  will 
be  found  If  and  when  he  adopu  It.  The  only 
sure  cure  for  all  these  ills  is  the  election  of  a 
new  administration  dedicated  to  economy 
and  efficiency  and  free  from  the  obligations 
cf  the  present  admlnlBtraticn  to  its  own  ap- 
pointees. 

This  cupht  to  be  apparent  tj  every  cltiytn 
who  feels  the  responsibility  of  his  cillzcnEhlp. 
"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  potu.d 
cf  cure  '  The  people  once  mere  have  a 
chance  to  s;ive  themselves.  Lest  we  forget, 
let  s  take  a  look  ever  our  shoulders.  See  the 
Boston  Herald  ol  November  3.  1940,  with  Us 
2-inch  headline  screaming  across  the  top  of 
the  page.  "Rootevelt  vows  no  fourth  term — 
the  I-resident.  addressing  16.C00  In  the  Cleve- 
land Auditorium,  said  that  he  neec'ed  4  moie 
years  to  complete  the  New  Deal  •  •  • 
and  declared  in  effect  that  there  would  te 
no  fourth  term, ' 

What  suckers  we  were.  And  be  has  cer- 
tainly completed  the  New  Deal,  if  that  is  what 
he  calls  finishing  It  and  being  present  at  the 
death  And  "when  that  term  Is  over,"  he 
said,  "there  will  be  another  President." 

There  certainly  Is  more  than  one  sucker 
born  ever>'  moment — for  that  bait  was  swal- 
lowed, hook,  line,  and  sinker— and  here  we 
are  again  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  candi- 
date, playing  politics  every  minute.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it  now?  Let  the 
peop;e  answer. 

And  do  you  remember  that  speech  of 
Wendell  Willkie  on  that  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 3,  1940,  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  la 
which  he  said  that,  and  I  quoU  almost 
verbatim: 

"The  unlimited  spending  of  borrowed 
money,  the  piling  up  of  bureaucracy,  the 
viBurpatlon  of  powers  reserved  to  Congress, 
the  subjugation  cf  the  courts,  the  concentra- 
tion of  enormous  authority  In  the  hands  of 
the  Executive,  the  discouragement  of  enter- 
price,  and  the  continuance  of  economic  de- 
pendence for  millions  of  our  citizens  upon 
government  are  the  methods  of  the  New  Deal 
and  are  not  the  methods  of  democracy.  The 
confiict  is  on  those  issues." 

The  Issue,  then  as  now,  was  and  is  the 
preservation  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States,  the  only  way  in  which  America  can 
be  kept  strong  and  free.  A  democracy  within 
a  republic. 

Shall  we  keep  it  so?  We  have  that  chance. 
This  time  the  people  should  not  muff  the  ball. 
They  are  playing  for  the  highest  stake  for 
which  they  have  played  since  the  CivU  War, 
so  far  as  the  perpetuation  of  our  form  of 
government  is  involved.  It  is  now  or  never 
if  we  wish  to  save  It.  That  Is  no  hyperbolic 
statement,  for  unless  we  execute  an  about 
face,  we  shall  fall  into  the  same  abyw  which 
is  the  all-time  burial  place  of  democracies 
everywhere  and  elsewhere.  We  are  very  far 
along  today  toward  the  edge  of  that  precipice, 
whether  we  realize  It  or  not. 

It  certainly  is  time  and  thU  Is  the  place 
for  us  to  stop  and  look  and  listen,  while  we 
have  that  opportunity  as  freemen,  so  to  do. 
For  10  years  the  present  administration 
has  placed  less  and  less  faith  in  the  people. 
For  10  years  the  present  administration  has 
been  assuming  more  and  more  direction 
over  the  people.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
people  of  America  to  throw  off  such  govern- 
ment and  to  resume  governing  themselves. 

Farm  subsidies,  as  It  has  l>een  said  and 
proven  to  be  a  fact  ever  and  over  again,  con- 
ceal costs,  defeat  efforu  to  correct  leak^, 
promote  inefficiency,  make  everyone  pay  for 
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benefits  enjoyed  only  by  a  few,  destroy  Inltl- 
aiive.  are  an  expedient  way  of  dodging  a 
hard  disagreeable  iMue.  open  the  way  to  polit- 
ical abuse,  and  are  the  means  of  building  up 
and  maintamlng  a  bureaucratic  centralized 
government,  while  leading  to  inflation  and 
disaster. 

Vermonters  are  the  last  people  In  the 
world  to  InvUe  or  to  tolerate  regimentation, 
or  to  contribute  toward  a  change  m  our  form 
of  government.  Let  the  people  speak.  As 
Salmon  P.  Chase  wrote  Horace  Greeley,  "the 
only  way  to  resumption  is  to  resume  ' 
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HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  4.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  coast-to- 
coast  radio  addre.s.s.  originating  in  sta- 
tion WEAP  on  Friday.  October  29.  1943: 

Tonight,  I  ask  you,  the  people  of  America. 
for  your  help  in  behalf  of  freedom  of  speech 
on  the  radio. 

In  addition  to  my  general  duties  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress,  I  have  the  spe- 
cial duty,  as  a  meinber  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  study 
legislation  which  comes  within  our  Jurisdic- 
tion and  to  suggest  the  manner  of  law  en- 
forcement. Legislat.on  affecting  radio  is  the 
reeponsiblllty  of  my  committee. 

Until  recently.  It  was  generally  accepted 
that  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  guarantees  the  freedom  of 
speech,  applied  with  full  force  and  effect 
to  apeech  by  radio  or  wire  communication. 
However,  two  great  discussions  of  recent  or- 
igin have  Jarred  the  people  of  America  out 
of  this  complacency  and  have  righteously 
caused  us  apprehension  that  the  radio  might 
be  employed  as  an  instrximent  of  oppression 
rather  than  an  agency  of  enlightened  free- 
dom. 

These  disturbing  controversies  were  first, 
the  legal  case  of  the  broadcasting  chains 
which  was  decided  by  the  Untt»d  States  Su- 
preme Court  last  May,  and  second,  the  flam- 
ing debate  now  current  among  radio  com- 
mentators. Some  commentators  assert  the 
right  to  express  their  personal  opinions 
freely.  Others  would  have  the  remarks  of 
commentators  subject  to  censorship. 

In  the  case  of  the  broadcasting  chains, 
the  danger  we  must  guard  against  is  brought 
home  to  us  by  two  statements  proclaimed 
from  the  bench  of  our  Supreme  Court. 
Judge  Murphy  said.  In  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion, and  I  quote,  Tn  the  present  case  we  are 
dealing  with  a  subject  of  extreme  Import- 
ance In  the  life  of  the  Nation.  Although 
radio  broadcasting,  like  the  press,  la  gen- 
erally conducted  on  a  commercial  basis.  It 
Is  not  an  ordinary  business  activity,  like  the 
selling  of  securities  or  the  mar'xetlng  of 
electrical  power.  In  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  opinion,  radio  has  assumed 
•  position  of  commanding  importance,  ri- 
valing the  press  and  the  pulpit.  Events  In 
Europe  show  that  radio  may  readily  be  a 
weapon  of  authority  and  misrepresentation. 
Instead  of  a  means  of  entertainment  and  en- 
lightenment. It  may  even  be  an  instrument 
of  oppres--!cn." 


Judge  Murphy  was  evidently  alarmed,  and 
I  share  his  feeling;,  by  the  followmg  state- 
ment, which  is  par:  of  the  ni.ijcnty  opinion 
of  the  Court,  rende.-ed  by  Judge  Frankfurter. 
I  quote: 

'•The  right  of  free  speech  docs  not  Include, 
however,  the  right  to  ubc  the  facilities:  of 
radio  without  a  license.  The  licensing  sys- 
tem, established  by  Congress  in  the  Com- 
munications Act  ol  1934.  was  a  proper  exer- 
cise cf  Its  power  ovit  commerce.  The  stand- 
ard it.  provided  for  the  licensing  ot  stations 
was  the  "public  interest,  convenience,  or 
neces.~ity.'  Denial  cf  a  station  license  en  that 
ground,  if  valid  under  the  act,  is  not  a  denial 
cf  free  speech." 

This  language  of  -.he  Court  practically  says 
that  Congress  authorized  a  censorship  and 
that  the  flrst  amendment  does  not  lorbid  such 
censorship. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress,  in  1934.  never 
Intended  that  the  standards  set  up  in  the  act 
•public  Interest,  convenience,  or  necessity," 
should  comprehend  a  censor.shtp.  This  re- 
cent decision  indicates  that  a  censorship 
could  be  set  up  under  an  act  of  the  Congre-s 
and  not  be  in  violation  of  the  free-speech 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Onlv  recently,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  withheld  a  renewal  ol  a  license 
to  a  certain  network  until  the  owners  of  the 
network  pledged  tliat  it,  the  network,  "has 
no  intention  to  ar.d  will  not  broadcast  any 
so-called  editorial  nereafter.  ' 

Within  the  past  month,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Ctimmission 
made  a  plea  for  free  speech  for  news  com- 
mentators when  he  became  critical  of  a  rule, 
made  by  a  broadcasting  company,  forbidding 
expression  of  perscnal  opinion  by  their  news 
analysts. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  Chairman  Fly 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
should  have  permanency.  In  view  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  only  way  we  may  be  sure  of  freedom 
of  speech  on  the  air  is  by  adopting  my  reso- 
lution which  is  to  be  known  as  the  twenty- 
second  amendment.  Here  is  the  languat;e  of 
my  proposed  amendment. 

"AlaENDMENT  22 

'•Section  1.  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  ol  speech  by  radio  or 
wire  communication. 

"Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  any  law,  liccnFe. 
or  contract.  In  violation  cf  section  1  are  here- 
by declared  inoperative." 

Section  1  of  my  amendment  prohibits  any 
Congress,  now  or  in  the  future,  from  Impos- 
ing a  censorship  on  speech  by  radio  or  wire 
communication.  According  to  the  Court 
there  is  no  present  constitutional  restraint 
upon  Congress  in  this  respect.  The  Con- 
stitution, In  the  vital  matter  of  the  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom 
of  religious  worship  Is  most  emphatic  in  its 
restraints  on  Congress,  and  throughout  the 
years  the  Constitution  has  been  so  construed 
by  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  Because  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  not  decisive  In  the  application  of 
the  first  amendment  to  speech  by  radio,  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  will  clear  the 
air  of  legalistic  doubts  and  will  place,  in  oxir 
written  Constitution,  protection  of  freedom 
of  spe«ch  by  radio. 

Speech  is  a  gift  from  God,  a  sacred  and 
precious  trust,  the  breath  of  the  Spirit.  The 
surest  criterion  of  the  character  and  essen- 
tial soundness  of  any  government  will  always 
be  found  In  the  degree  of  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion which  Is  tolerated,  nay  encotiraged. 
by  that  government.  To  keep  and  maintain 
the  body  politic  In  a  healthful  and  vigorous 
state,  there  mvist  be  an  unobstructed  circu- 
lation of  thought  and  opiniori:  this  is  the 
very  lifers  blood  of  all  social  existence. 


The  radio  plays  an  Important  part  in  our 
social  existence,  in  the  lives  of  our  citizens, 
particularly  tho.se  millions  of  souls  living  in 
our  land  who  are  blind,  physically  disabled, 
too  old  to  read  or  unfamiliar  with  our  printed 
word  and.  therefore,  are  completely  depend- 
ent upon  the  radio. 

Thomas  Jcflc-son.  who  swore  eternal  hos- 
tility to  every  form  of  tyranny,  has  estab- 
lished this  point  in  terms  which  all  true 
Americans  can  appreciate  and  approve.  Jef- 
ferson said:  •'The  basis  of  our  Government  is 
the  opinion  of  the  people.  Reason  and  per- 
suasion are  the  only  practicable  instruments. 
To  make  'vay  tor  these,  free  inquiry  must 
be  indulged.  How  can  we  wish  others  to 
indulge  It  while  we  refuse  it  ourselves?  It  is 
error  alone  which  needs  the  support  of  au- 
thority.    Truth  can  stand  by  itself." 

We  cannot  hamper  liberty  of  speech  in  one 
respect  without  impairing  its  safety  and  its 
strength  at  all  points.  Expediency  Is  a  dan- 
gerous pretext.  Be  the  infringement  ever  so 
tiny,  it  must,  in  the  end,  inevitably  under- 
mine the  entire  structure  of  our  society  which 
was  erected  at  a  tremendous  cost  in  blood 
and  sweat  and  toil  and  tears. 

This  discriminatory  censorship  springs 
from  fear  and  the  weakness  in  which  that 
fear  is  engendered.  It  distrusts  the  source 
and  fountain  of  all  democratic  government: 
The  God-given  right  of  the  people  to  speak 
out  freely  at  all  times  on  all  topics.  Indeed, 
it  threatens  the  very  security  it  affects  to 
foster.  Such  unnatural  restraints  will 
neither  prevent  the  vigor  of  opinion  nor 
improve  the  patience  of  the  people.  How 
shall  we  nominate  persons  properly  qualified 
to  act  as  censors,  or  how  shall  we  find  decent 
patriots  who  will  soberly  undertake  that 
dubiou.s  duty?  To  put  such  an  Indignity 
upon  thp  good  sense  of  a  liberty-loving  na- 
tion constitutes  an  affront  to  the  temple  of 
truth   Itself. 

Let  us  hold  fast  to  those  flrst  principles  for 
which  the  founding  fathers  did  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and 
their  sacred  honor.  Let  us  pledge  ourselves, 
and  all  we  have  and  all  we  are.  to  those 
eternal  verities  which,  in  a  large  part  of  the 
world  today,  are  violently  condemned  and 
cast  out,  and  which  we  and  our  gallant  allies 
are  fighting  and  dying  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve. Lot  us  have  no  dealing  with  that 
un-American  timidity  which  seeks  to  stig- 
matize, by  the  single  epithet  propaganda,  all 
difference  of  opinion,  all  passion  for  truth 
foreign  to  their  own  fearful  and  feeble  pa- 
triotism. Theirs  Is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau. 
We  refuse  to  let  those  hands,  howsoever  gen- 
tle, throttle  us.  To  permit  such  an  outrage 
upon  the  sovereign  birthright  of  our  people 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  act  of  treason. 
We  must  not  betray  the  service  stars  that, 
tonight,  shine  proudly  forth  from  the  win- 
dows of  millions  of  American  homes;  we 
shall  not  tarni.'^h  their  glorious  luster. 

How   eloquently  did   the  Inspired  poet  of 
Paradise    Lost    express    the    conviction    that 
animates   and   sustains  our  hearts  In   these 
'   difficult,  soul-searching   times   when  he  de- 
clared: 

•Tliough  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let 
,  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  In 
(  the  field,  we  do  inglorlously,  by  licensing  and 
1  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let 
her  and  Falsehood  grapple;  who  ever  knew 
I  Truth  put  to  the  worse  In  a  free  and  open 
'    encounter?" 

Free  and  open.  Indeed,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
I    truth  shall   remain  in  the  United  States  of 

America. 
i        Let    us   do   f  ur    part   by   helping    to   have 
adopted  the  Kennedy  resolution  and  thereby 
I    place    the   strong    arm    of    the    Constitution 
I   around  free  speech  on  the  radio. 
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Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  following  letter 
from  the  Philippine  Society  of  Southern 
California.  The  ofHce  of  the  society  is  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  letter  is  signed  by  its 
president.  The  members  of  this  society 
have  lived  in  the  islands  and  are  thor- 
ou.^hly  familiar  with  the  Pacific  area 
and  with  its  affairs,  and  are  genuinely 
interested  in  its  future.  The  letter 
should  be  given  consideration  by  the 
Congress  in  connection  with  any  discus- 
sions of  House  Joint  Resolution  164. 
The  letter  follows: 

The  Philippini  Socittt 

or  SOtTTHFRN  CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Anaeles.  October  29.  1943. 
The  Phlllppln'*  Society  cf  Southern  Call- 
foinia.  a  society  composed  of  about  300  fami- 
lies of  American  citizens  formerly  resident  In 
the  Philippine  Islands,  wishes  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  provisions  of  H.  J.  Res.  164, 
pre  sented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  27.  1943,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Affairs 

At  the  same  time  to  call  your  attention  to 
subsequent  recommendations  reported  to 
have  been  made  by  other  ofllclals  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to 
In  this  proposed  Joint  resolution. 

It  Is  the  considered  opinion  ol  the  members 
of  this  society  who  are.  by  their  residence  In 
the  Philippines  and  knowledge  of  eastern  af- 
fairs. In  a  petition  to  know  that  for  this  reso- 
lution or  anyone  of  similar  or  related  Import 
to  be  passed  at  this  time  would  be  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  declaration  In  this  resolution  that 
the  Congress  should  Immediately  recognize 
the  Independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
made  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  Is 
unable  to  grant  such  Independence  is  to  say 
the  least  absurd  and  Insincere. 

Furthermore.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  legally  constituted 
representatives  of  the  Islands  as  expressed  in 
the  report  of  the  Joint  preparatory  committee 
on  Philippine  affairs  of  May  20,  1938,  volume 
1.  page  157,  In  which  they  set  forth  clearly 
the  reasons  why  the  advancement  of  the  date 
of  Independence  would  be  detrimental 

The  act  of  March  24,  1934,  providing  for 
the   ultimate    independence   of    the    Philip- 
pines  contained   certain   provisions   for   the 
protection   of   the   Filipino   people   and   to- 
gether with  the  Constitution  of  the  Philip- 
pines which   was   adopted   In   pursuance   of 
said  act  provided  In  effect  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  representatives  of  the  Filipino 
people  to  act  for  them  by  a  president  to  be 
subsequently  elected  after  the  tenure  of  the 
present  president  had  expired  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  PhUlpplne  Constitution  and  for 
approval  thereof,  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  a  national  aasembly  to  be  elected  here- 
after.   The  object  of  these  restrlctloivs  was 
expressed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
as  being  a  means  to  prevent  a  dictatorship 


and  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  In  the  peo- 
ple as  declared  In  the  Constitution. 

For  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
disregard  this  entire  system,  which  has  been 
so  carefully  set  up  and  protected,  and  to 
cast  the  Philippines  aside  and  at  the  same 
time  to  attempt  to  negotiate  with  a  group 
declared  to  be  representatives  of  the  Philip- 
pines but  not  appointed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  as  provided  by  legal  enact- 
ments, would  constitute  an  unwarranted 
usurpation  of  powers  already  granted  to  them 
and  an  act  of  bad  faith  which  no  degree  of 
argument  could  Justify. 

On  November  15.  1943,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Philippine  Constitjation,  the  present 
executive  control  of  the  Philippines  auto- 
matically changes. 

This  fact  has  already  been  given  long  and 
careful  consideration  by  the  Filipino  people. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the  Con- 
gress assume  to  nullify  this  protection  of 
their  rights. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  J.  Wright, 

President. 


"If  you  don't  work  you  die:  »nd  no 
man  prizing  his  real  essential  Xreedans, 
worthy  to  have  them,  able  to  defend 
them,  would  dream  of  forfeiting  them  by 
asking  his  government  to  guarantee  to 
him  freedom  from  want,"  says  Dan  Case- 
ment, Manhattan,  Kans. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  4,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
committee  has  gone  to  work  to  find  a 
suitable  gavel  for  Joe  Martin. 

We  are  in  favor  of  tree  growers  be- 
ing given  full  time  to  grow  trees. 

The  O.  W.  L  has  3,600  employees  In 
this  country  in  its  Overseas  Division, 
while  there  are  only  1,700  overseas. 

The  three  S's  have  gone  down  on  the 
stock  market  this  week,  subsidies  for 
food,  socialized  medicine,  and  social 
gains  at  $400  per  month. 

Walter  Winchell's  passion  for  Under 
Cover  was  not  generated  entirely  in  re- 
cent weeks.  He  had  a  lotion  of  it  away 
back  there  when  he  changed  his  name. 
Let  us  watch  and  see  what  is  done 
about  getting  any  overseas  bases  for  our 
planes  after  the  war.  They  should  talk 
it  over  now  in  Moscow  v^hile  they  are 
talking. 

If  Mr.  Hull  got  Russia  to  agree  to  fight 
to  the  full  end  his  visit  was  a  success.  In 
fact,  it  was  something  when  he  got  Joe 
in  the  same  room  with  himself  and  Eden. 
We  recall  the  Portsmouth  treaty  where 
a  Mr.  Witte  operating  for  Russia  out- 
maneuvered  the  Japanese  delegates. 
Our  sympathies  were  with  Japan  then 
for  she  had  won  the  battles. 

The  "Commander  in  Chief"  of  civil- 
ians, by  Executive  order,  bad  more  luck 
filling  the  miner's  diimer  pail  than  he 
will  have  in  force-feeding  Congress  on 
food  subsidies. 

Hope  Ridings  Miller  is  right  on  insist- 
ing that  the  Senate  give  the  women 
secretaries  of  Senators  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  the  same  as  men  secretaries  be- 
fore they  pass  on  full  equal  legal  rights 
for  women. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  £.  BIIUNDT 

or  BOXTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  4.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
are  interested  in  radio,  make  no  mis- 
take about  that.  Judging  from  some  re- 
cent surveys  I  have  made  of  correspond- 
ence reaching  Congress  on  this  subject, 
of  speeches  and  articles  on  radio  policies, 
of  editorials,  and  tabulated  opinions  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
something  is  going  to  be  done  with  re- 
gard to  private  radio  and  its  future  in 
this  country.  One  Senate  committee 
has  now  started  holding  hearings  on  one 
aspect  of  the  question  and  various  mem- 
bers cf  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  have  given  considerable  re- 
cent study  to  radio  problems  and  have 
reached  some  conclusions,  although  the 
CommLvion  is  not  In  unanimous  agree- 
ment in  its  present  albeit  tentative  con- 
clusions. 

It   is    Important,   Mr.   Spepker,   that 
radio  appear  before  the  court  of  public 
opinion  in  America  with  clean  hands. 
If  this  is  to  be  done,  certain  radio  net- 
works, individual  stations,  and  individual 
commentators  owe  an  obligation  to  the 
institution  of  free  radio  and  the  future 
of  the  radio  Industry  to  correct  at  Its 
source    existing    causes    for    legitimate 
complaint  about  the  fairness  of  radio  and 
the  factual  quality  of  the  so-called  free- 
dom of  speech  with  which  it  operates. 
Freedom  of  speech  is  a  precious  Amer- 
ican heritage.    Whether  its  function  on 
radio  Is  a  matter  of  fact,  a  pretty  formula 
behind  which  abuses  are  perpetuated,  or 
an  absolute  fiction  used  to  cover  over  the 
use  of  radio  facilities  for  propaganda  and 
lobbying  purpwcs  by  individuals  or  cor- 
porations is  a  matter  of  primary  signif- 
icance   to    freedom-loving    Americans. 
The  radio  industry— if  it  wiU— can  so 
regulate  its  own  behavior  that  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  factual  opera- 
tion of  freedom  of  speech  over  the  air. 

In  this  connection  and  toward  this 
end  the  Coltunbia  Broadcasting  Co. 
has  taken  some  important  step*  within 
the  past  few  wedu.  Editorial  opinion 
in  this  country  appears  overwhelmingly 
to  favor  the  standards  of  fair  perform- 
ance which  C.  B.  B.  has  set  up  for  Itself 
In  declining  to  permit  its  facilities  to  be 
used  for  propaganda  purposes  and  In  in- 
sisting that  what  appears  under  ttie  label 
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of  "news"  over  Columbia  facilities  Is  ac- 
tually news  and  not  thinly  disguised  per- 
sonal prejudice  or  corporation  propa- 
ganda. A  sample  of  the  popular  reac- 
tion to  the  laudable  action  of  C.  B.  S.  Is 
found  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Collier's  magazine  which 
concludes  an  editorial  on  Opinion  on  the 
Air  with  this  paragraph,  "We'll  be  hear- 
ing from  dozens,  hundreds,  or  thousands 
of  customers  that  we're  helping  radio  de- 
stroy freedom  of  speech  in  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  we  think  C.  B.  S.  is  essen- 
tially right  in  this  matter  of  opinion  on 
the  air.  and  will  do  itself  and  a  long- 
MifTfiing  radio  public  a  favor  by  stick- 
ing to  lUs  guns."  Such  forthright  prat.se 
from  frank-spoken  Collier's  is  reflective 
of  a  preat  segment  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country  which  is  growing  very  tired 
of  being  propagandized  over  the  radio 
by  nion  courting  favors,  seeking  profit, 
grinding  axes,  seeking  revenge,  venting 
spleen,  or  merely  peddling  propaganda 
pim-. 

In  conclu.sion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  avail  my- 
self of  the  privilege  extended  me  by  the 
House  to  include  with  these  remarks  a 
radio  address  which  I  delivered  on  the 
cvtnin5  of  November  2,  1943.  on  the  sub- 
ject Can  Free  Radio  Be  Preserved? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  first  paragraph,  therefore,  in  our 
hallowed  Bill  of  Rlghta  reads  as  follows: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
rstabli.-hment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

Had  radio  broadcasting  been  in  existence 
to  Its  present  extent  when  this  amendment 
was  written,  our  early  American  statesmen 
would  undoubtedly  have  made  specific  men- 
tion of  it  Just  as  they  did  of  the  press.  Since 
radio  is  a  modern  development,  however,  it 
Is  necessary  for  present-day  citizens  to  apply 
this  first  amendment  to  the  institution  of 
radio  in  order  to  make  certain  that  freedom 
of  speech  may  be  preserved  and  advanced 
by  it.i  use  rather  than  Jeopardized  or  cir- 
cumvented. To  that  end,  the  thought  pro- 
voking decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  made 
on  the  10th  of  last  May  and  recent  policy 
statements  by  some  of  America's  leading 
radio  networks  and  radio  authorities  have 
given  rise  to  considerable  Interest  In  Con- 
gress as  to  what — if  anything — should  be 
done  to  protect  both  private  radio  and  the 
general  public  from  the  practices  and  policies 
which  might  ultimately  thwart  the  true  func- 
tioning of  freedom  of  speech  on  the  air.  A 
number  ol  bills  are  now  before  Congress.  As 
yet,  however,  there  has  been  no  general  agree- 
ment in  Compress  as  to  the  scope  and  nature 
of  this  legislation  if  It  is  to  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  America. 

On  October  18.  I  addressed  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  some  length  on  the  sub- 
ject. Needed— A  Code  of  Radio  Good  Be- 
havior. I  know  from  the  reactions  I  have 
had  to  this  address — both  from  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congret's,  from  members  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and 
from  private  citizens  who  have  written  me 
In  great  numbers — that  the  dissatisfaction 
with  certain  radio  practices  which  I  am 
atwut  to  describe  is  far  more  widespread  and 
Tlgorcus  than  many  radio  executives  ap- 
preciate. 

Unless  correctives  are  developed  from  with- 
in the  radio  Industry,  the  signs  of  the  times 
all  r^J'^t  to  the  fact  that  either  the  Federal 
Cor.r.5  unications   CrmmisMon    or    the   Con- 


gress— or  both  together— will  have  to  step  ' 
in  to  prevent  the  continued  abuses  of  radio 
by  the  monopolistic  corporations  control- 
ling the  wave  lengths  assigned  to  them  as 
a  public  trust  by  temporary  governmental 
license. 

More  and  more  people  are  advocating  the 
e.=!tablishment  of  a  great  radio  network 
owned,  operated,  and  regulated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  a  nonpartisan  and  unprejudiced 
manner.  Some  people  believe  that  such  a 
system — modeled  perhaps  after  the  British 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  Britain — would  prevent 
radio  corporations,  their  rich  advertising; 
sponsors,  or  their  commentators  from  usir.g 
radio  as  a  meana  of  spreading  propaganda 
beneficial  to  themselves  or  In  conformity 
with  their  individual  points  of  view  while  at 
thi  same  time  using  radio  to  discredit  and 
disparage  men  and  measures  of  conflicting 
points  of  view 

I.  myself,  am  not  one  of  those  who  favors 
the  Government  ownership  and  operation  of 
radio.  I  think  the  need  in  America,  today. 
IS  for  less  rather  than  more  Government 
competition  with  private  business.  I  think 
our  goal  should  be  less  rather  than  more 
Government  ownership  of  private  enterprises. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  intelligent  radio  man-^ 
agcment  plus  wise  leglsl.itlon  and  Govern- 
ment regulation  will  not  permit  the  great 
semipublic  monopoly  which  today  is  radio, 
to  Lecome  so  offensive  to  good  taste,  so 
repupnani  to  the  principles'ot"  fair  play,  and 
so  ou"  of  harmony  with  the  functioning  of 
constitutional  considerations  of  free  speech 
that  its  future  as  a  private  enterprise  will  be 
In  Jeopardy. 

What,  then.  Is  the  basis  for  the  criticisms 
of  present-day  radio  practices  which  we  in 
Congress  are  hearing  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency? What  is  the  source  of  this  smol- 
dering dissatisfaction?  It  is  not,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  with  80  to  90  percent  of  the  pro- 
grams provided  by  American  radio — both  by 
Individual  stations  and  over  the  four  Naticn- 
wlde  networks.  The  music?l  programs,  the 
educational  programs,  the  programs  devoted 
to  legitimate  advertising,  the  drama,  the 
poetry,  the  handling  of  political  campaign 
speeches,  the  weather  and  market  reports  aie 
all  appreciated  by  the  public  and  are  all 
properly  handled  by  the  vast  majority  of 
program  directors.  The  crux  of  the  problem 
grows  out  of  the  increasing  use  of  men  auct 
women  who  are  presented  to  the  radio  audi- 
ence as  news  commentators,  news  analysts. 
or  reporters,  and  who  pervert  these  programs 
Into  opinionated  monologs  in  which  to 
voice  either  their  personal  prejudices  or  to 
propagandize  for  some  point  of  view  of  spe- 
cial interest  or  profit  to  the  private  adver- 
tiser or  the  radio  corporation  sponsoring  the 
speaker  as  the  case  may  be.  In  other  words 
and  in  very  plain  words,  the  use  of  radio  for 
propaganda  purposes  to  present  one-sided 
arguments  for  or  against  an  individual,  an 
Institution,  a  cause,  or  an  orgar.izution  Is 
being  used  to  circumvent  the  functioning  of 
free  speech  by  certain  radio  outlets  and  cer- 
tain radio  speakers.  The  American  public — 
always  quick  to  sense  a  violation  of  the  rule" 
of  fair  play — Is  growing  su-adily  more  dissat- 
isfied at  having  what  purports  to  be  news 
twisted  Into  a  parade  of  personal  prejudices 
or  corporation  propaganda.  The  American 
public  Is  eager  to  get  honest  facts  and  CDin- 
plete  news  coverage  from  every  po^s;ble 
source  but  it  wants  to  reserve  to  its«'lf  in  tra- 
ditional American  style  the  formation  of  the 
opinions  which  are  based  on  the  happenings 
in  the  news. 

Mr.  John  Q.  Citizen  wants  the  facts  nnd  he 
wants  all  the  facts — he  wants  them  In  hn 
newspapers.  In  his  magazines.  In  his  book.-, 
and  In  the  so-called  new?  programs  he  hears 
over  the  air.  But  John  Q.  Citizen  dtvs  not 
want  to  be  told  over  the  air  that  he  is  get- 
ting news  when  Instead  he  is  being  sub'ected 
to  prejudices,  propaganda,  and  pergonal  or 
corporation  lobbying  which  distorts  the  truth, 


colors  the  reports,  twists  some  facts  and 
omits  others,  and  altogether  practices  the 
worst  features  of  discredited  yellow  Journal- 
ism on  a  radio  system  which  depends  upon 
the  Government  for  its  license.  This  is  even 
more  true  since  radio  has  to  be  monopolistic 
to  be  workable  in  a  world  In  which  science 
has  as  yet  not  overcome  the  fact  that  too 
many  duplications  on  a  given  wave  length 
spoil  the  air  waves  for  everyone. 

SUBSIDIZED    RADIO    HATCHFT    MEN 

I  have  heard  iver  the  radio  as  you  have 
heard  in  your  own  homes  so-called  news  an- 
alysts or  commentators  purporting  to  give 
the  news  but  actually  reporting — let  us  say — 
a  ^trlke  story  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
whole  program  becomes  a  tirade  against  or- 
ganized labor  Because  of  personal  preju- 
dice, corporation  pressure,  excitable  emotion- 
alism, or  the  petty  personal  courting  of  fa- 
vors from  those  with  favors  to  give,  seme 
radio  speakers  have  reported  labor  disputes 
as  though  labor  unions  were  the  creatures 
of  Satan  and  labor  leaders  the  likeness 
thereof.  Such  attacks  upon  an  institution, 
an  org.inization.  an  individual,  or  a  cau-e  — 
without  the  provision  for  a  right  of  rejoinder 
and  tills  the  commentator  on  the  air  never 
provides — is  an  abridgement  of  the  right  of 
free  speech  because  it  uses  the  Bill  of  Rights 
as  a  device  for  attack  but  denies  its  use  as 
a  device  for  protection. 

I  Irave  heard  some  radio  commentators — 
as  you  have  heard  them — dencunrma  the 
farm  bloc  in  Congress  or  farm  organizations 
ll'.roughout  the  country  under  the  piu-e  ol 
reporting  news  over  the  air  but  actaaliy  as 
part  cf  a  personal  pattern  of  prejudice  or  a 
corporation  creed  cf  propaganda.  Farm 
spokesmen  have  been  attacked  by  name — 
their  sincerity  questioned — their  judgment 
denounced-  their  patriotism  impugned  all 
under  the  pretext  of  "reporting  or  analyzing 
the  news  "  but  virtually  as  part  of  a  preju- 
dice purveying  program  either  Insp'red  by 
the  individual  commentator  or  conceived  by 
the  ccrporaimn  whose  wares  he  peddles'  en 
the  air  or  whose  checks  he  cashes  for  speak- 
ing  on   sustaining   time. 

What  has  happened  to  men  in  public  or 
private  life  who  speak  for  the  farmers  in  con- 
flict with  what  some  radio  commentator  finds 
It  patriotic  or  profitable  to  believe  has  also 
happened,  a.s  I  have  said,  to  spokesmen  for 
or^.m.zed  labor  It  has  happened  to  other 
groups  and  causes  as  well,  and  it  can  happen 
to  all  who  refuse  to  court  the  friendship  and 
favor  of  tho<e  controlling  radio  time  pnd  tal- 
ent. It  is  against  these  manifestations  of 
iinfairne'^s  and  against  this  type  of  "yellow 
jcurnalism  on  the  air"  that  American.-  re!:e! 
Some  radio  stations  and  at  least  one  great 
radio  network — the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System — have  taken  steps  to  prevent  the 
twisting  of  news  by  radio  commentators  and 
the  use  of  sp  insured  or  sustaining  radio  time 
to  attack  individuals  or  institutions  on  the 
air.  It  is  hnped  that  other  radio  outle's 
will  follow  this  far-sighted  and  public- 
serving  example.  Unless  flagrant  abuses  of 
ladio  are  corrected  by  voluntary  action  the 
Governincnl — soon  or  late — will  have  to  act, 
and  it  is  better  by  far  for  private  radio 
ownership  tu  clean  up  its  own  offensive  haoiis 
rather  than  to  wait  for  Government  to  put  it 
In  a  strait  J-icket  winch  in  order  to  go 
far  enough  is  .iltcgothcr  likely  to  go  to-j  far. 

SUGOESTED    HE.MEDIES    FOR    PERNICIOUS    PRACTICES 

Some  remecl:es  have  been  discussed  of  late 
In  places  of  authority  here  in  Washington. 
None  has  as  yet  been  cgreed  upon — it  is 
easier  to  point  to  the  abuses  of  radio  than  it 
is  to  correct  the  difficulties,  but  out  of  these 
suggestions  may  cdine  regulations,  legisla- 
tion or  self-imposrd  voluntary  codes  which 
will  protect  tlie  listening  public  against  be- 
ing subjected  to  cpinicnatcd  monologs  and 
prejudicial  preachments  when  they  l..'.\e  a 
light  to  expect  authoritative  news  rnd 
honest  facts. 
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One  suggestion  gaining  some  ground  Is 
that  whenever  any  radio  speaker  vises  sustain- 
ing or  commercial  time  to  attack  or  assail 
an  individual.  Institution,  organization,  or  a 
cause  over  the  air.  upon  written  re- 
quest that  station  or  that  network  must 
make  available  without  charge  to  the  party 
mentioned  an  opportunity  to  present  the 
othei  point  of  view  on  the  same  hook-up  and 
at  the  same  hour  at  the  next  regular  program 
Interval  of  the  ofTendlng  speaker  or  corpo- 
ration. By  thus  insisting  on  a  true  func- 
tioning of  the  right  of  free  speech  It  would 
be  possible  for  the  public  to  get  both  sides 
of  the  question,  the  party  offended  would 
not  suffer  any  abridgment  of  hLs  freedom  of 
speech,  and  regular  vlolatQn»  of  good  taste 
or  the  air  would  soon  stop  their  attacks  since 
radio  networks  and  advertising  corporations 
would  find  It  unprofitable  to  be  compelled 
to  provide  so  much  free  time  for  the  answers 
to  these  unjustlfleable  attacks. 

Another  approach  Is  proposed  by  Quincy  | 
Howe,  writing  In  the  November  Issue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  In  a  stimulating  article 
entitled,  "Policing  the  Commentator:  A 
News  Analysis."  One  radio  commentator 
himself  suggests  a  remedy  in  an  article  in 
Broadcasting  Magazine  whereby  all  opinions 
and  personal  prejudices  would  be  eliminated 
from  regular  news  casts.  Periods  devoted  to 
news  analysis  and  radio  reporting  would  be 
free  from  propaganda  and  never  used  for 
lobbying  purposes.  Instead,  regular  periods 
for  forum  discussions  would  be  set  aside 
where  all  points  of  view  would  be  repre- 
sented. Several  splendid  radio  forums  are 
now  established  programs  on  the  air  but  It 
Is  distressing  to  see  some  of  them  kicked 
around  on  the  program  schedules  and  rele- 
gated to  less  attractive  spots  as  advertisers 
or  networks  veer  toward  sensationalism,  gos- 
sip commentators,  or  other  programs  In 
which  propaganda  prevails  and  prejudice 
rather  than  truth  is  king. 

KASIO  AND  THE  "FOtTR  FREEDOMS" 

Today's  trend  in  radio  may  well  result  In 
a  situation  In  which  the  power  of  the  purse 
cimpletcly  controls  the  type  of  news  and 
the  slant  of  the  propaganda  we  hear  over 
the  air,  unless  voluntary  correct.ves  or  leg- 
islative remedies  are  applied.  Unless  radio 
itself  makes  freedom  of  speech  over  the  air 
a  fact  rather  than  a  fiction,  either  the  Ffd- 
eral  Communications  Commission  Or  the 
Congress  must  act  to  prevent  this  great  me- 
dium of  communication  f.om  becoming  a 
haven  for  propagandists  Instead  of  a  help- 
mate in  the  crusade  to  develop  steadily  a 
better  Informed  and  more  enlightened  citi- 
zenry In  America.  In  this  Republic,  access 
to  the  facts  rather  than  allegiance  to  the 
propagandists  Is  the  basis  of  good  govern- 
ment and  the  bulwark  of  cur  "four  frce- 
dcms." 


How  War  Came 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

Or"VI»GINlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  4  (legislatire  day  of 
Monday.  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  extremely  able 
and  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazUie  on  July  18. 1943.  entitled 
"How  War  Came:  Extracts  Prom  the  Hull 


Files— The  Historic  and  Fateful  Sequence 
of  Events  is  Revealed  in  Reports  From 
Our  Diplomats  Abroad." 

This  article  contains  so  much  exceed- 
ingly valuable  information  and  is  so  ably 
prepared  that  it  should  be  made  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  records  of  Congress  by 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
This  is  the  first  Installment,  and  I  will 
ask  to  insert  the  second  Installment  very 
shortly. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  War  Came:  Extracts  From  the  Httll 
Firrs— The  Historic  and  Fateftti.  Seqttence 
OF  Events  Is  Reve-aled  in  Reports  From  Our 
Drpu3MATS  Abroad 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washinoton.— Four  years  ago.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1939.  Hitler  was  placing  double  or 
quits  with  civilization  as  the  stakes.  The 
greatest  gamble  of  history  was  nearing  its 
climax. 

Again  repudiating  their  pledges,  the  Nazis 
had  swallowed  Czechoslovakia  In  March,  and 
the  cruel  pressure  on  Poland  had  begun  with 
the  Free  City  of  Danzig  as  the  point  of 
Impact. 

Hitler,  as  Is  now  evident,  believed  he  could 
sweep  the  board  without  facing  the  challenge 
of  general  war.     The  democracies  had  only 
begun  to  arm,  while  Germany  and  its  Axis 
allies,   Italy    and   Japan,   were  equipped    for 
great    military    and    naval    offensives.     Nazi 
agents    reported    truthfully    to   Berlin    that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  hated  and  dreaded  war.     Having  been 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Hitler  at  Munich 
m  September  1938,  Great  Britain  and  France, 
theae  Nazi  agents  reported,  had  not  been  able 
I    to  turn  their  populations  from  the  psycholog- 
I    leal  path  of  peace-at-any-price. 
j       The  gamblers  plan  was  to  seize  what  he 
'    could  while  the  game  was  running  with  him, 
until  all  the  ccunieis  were  in  his  hands  and 
those  of  his  partners.     Against  the  event  that 
the  democracies  at  some  point  would  resist, 
bringing  on  war.  Hitler  had  prepared  a  time- 
table   m    concert    with    Italy.     Each    would 
strike  at  the  most  effective  hour,  crush  Great 
Britain  and   France,  and   leave  only   Russia 
and  the  United  States  to  be  crushed  later, 
after  the  entrance  of  Japan  In  the  war. 

But  while  these  calculations  were  being 
made  In  Berlin.  Rome,  and  Tokyo,  agents  of 
the  democracies  were  reporting  to  their  gov- 
ernments the  plan  in  detail,  as  this  article 
will  reveal.  They  were  building  up — accu- 
rately and  forcefully— a  body  of  information 
which  would  be  employed  to  induce  peace- 
loving  peoples,  powerfully  and  grimly,  to  en- 
ter upon  the  war  they  hoped  to  avoid,  from 
which  they  shrank  with  loathing,  and  for 
which  at  the  outset  they  were  so  disastrously 
unprepared. 

When  the  events  ol  June  and  July  per- 
suaded the  heads  of  the  British  and  French 
states  that  they  could  not  allow  Hitler  to  win 
his  gam.ble  ai  d  maintain  either  security  or 
self-respect,  they  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
reverse  their  Soviet  policy  and  effect  an  alli- 
ance with  Moscow.  In  August  a  French- 
British  military  mission  was  hastily  dis- 
patched to  the  Russian  capital  with  that  end 
in  view. 

As  the  subsequent  texts  reveal.  Russia,  in 
deep  fear  of  the  Axis.  Indignant  because  It 
had  been  excluded  from  the  abandonment  at 
Munich  of  a  Slav  state,  and  desiring  to  turn 
the  Germans  westward  whUe  Soviet  arms 
were  made  more  powerful,  seized  on  a  pre- 
text to  sign  a  nonaggresslon  pact  with  Hit- 
ler during  the  stay  of  the  French -British 
mission  m  Moscow.  ThU  pretext,  uttered 
repeatedly  by  Foreign  Commissar  Molotor 
to  the  British  Ambassador.  Sir  William  Seeds, 
was  that  Poland's  obduracy  vaA  Vb»  empty- 


handedneas  of  the  allied  mlMloa  left  RumU 
with  no  recourse.  IfolotOT'i  lUtement  ot 
this  excuse  to  Ambassador  Seeds  wUl  be 
found  hereafter. 

By  the  end  of  August  Bltlar'k  gamble 
brought  him  to  the  great  decision  and  the 
bloody  hazard.  He  stormed  Poland,  better- 
ing that  the  democracies,  unprepared  and 
hating  war.  would  not  stand  by  their  pledge. 
They  stood  by  it.  and  the  greatest  conflict 
of  all  time  began  In  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember. 4  years  ago. 

During  this  fateful  period  there  were  In 
the  United  States  doubt,  confusion,  and  con- 
flict over  the  prospect  of  war  In  Europe. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
were  gloomily  convinced  that  war  was  In- 
e.ltable  A  majority  of  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  controlled  the  leglslatlTe  proc- 
ess with  respect  to  foreign  policy  ranged  from 
strong  doubt  to  total  disbelief. 

On  the  night  of  July  \9  the  President  sum- 
moned Senators  of  both  parties  from  the  • 
list  ol  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  discuss  the  outlook.  His  Imniedlate  pur- 
pose was  to  convince  them  that  national 
security  required  repeal  ol  a  provision  In  the 
so-called  Neutrality  Act  which  laid  an  em- 
bargo on  the  export  ol  munitions  to  any 
belligerent.  It.  with  the  other  sections  of 
the  act.  was  a  reflection  of  the  Isolationist 
philosophy  then  prevailing  which  was  based 
on  the  uremlse  that  the  way  to  stay  out  of 
war  was  to  put  a  wall  around  the  country, 
and  on  the  further  premise  that  such  a  wall 
would  protect  the  United  States  from  any 
consetuence  of  foreign  war.  whoever  the 
victors  might  be. 

Thr  President  and  his  administration  had 

yielded  to  this  viewpoint  for  a  long  time  In- 

solnr  as  policy  Is  concerned.    In  bts  message 

that  destroyed  the  London  Economic  Con- 

!   ference  ol  1933  Ur.  Roosevelt  had  been  an 

aggressive    architect   of   the   policy      But   In 

1   wordo  from  1936  forward— Secretary  Hull  hav- 

I   Ing  been  the  earliest  to  use  them— the  Nation 

I   had  been  steadily  warned  ol  the  evil  prospect 

I   and    advised   thst   the   isolationist   position 

meant  ultimate  peril.     Yet  no  resolute  el- 

'    fort  to  challenge  the  supposed  majority  sen- 

'    tlment  ol  Congress  In  favor  of  Isolation  had 

been  made  until  that  directed  agalruft  lilting 

the  arms  embargo. 

At  the  White  House  conlerence  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  sought  to  Impress 
their  hearers,  who  gathered  In  an  upstairs 
s;uc.y  that  Europe  was  set  for  ooofllci.  The 
President  said  he  wanted  another  "shot  to 
fir«"  In  the  interest  ol  world  per.ce  and  that 
repeal  ol  the  embargo  and.  other  changes 
In  th.  Neutrality  Act  would  supply  him  with 
"anmunitlon." 

The  Republican  Senators  argued  with  the 
President  .aid  Mr.  Hull  against  the  proposal. 
Senator  Warrkn  Austin,  of  Vermont,  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  the  Executive  foreign 
policy  and  a  leader  In  preparedness  meas- 
ures, said  that  Congress  had  furnished  this 
ammunition  in  Increased  epproprlatlons  lor 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  thst  If  a  crisis 
arose  It  could  be  deslt  with  then  by  calling 
a  6p>€clal  session. 

But.  said  the  President  and  Mr.  Hull,  the 
Idea  18  to  avert  the  crisis  by  advsnoe  acUon. 
Whereupon  a  dramatic  Incident  occurred. 

Among  those  present  wss  the  late  Senator 
William  E  Borah  of  Idaho,  an  IsolsUonlst 
of  World  War  vintage  and  before.  Mr.  Hull 
had  been  quoting  from  confidential  reports 
sent  to  him  by  his  agents  In  the  field  to 
support  his  conclusion  that  war  In  Europe 
was  Imminent.  Mr.  Borah  bluntiy  chal- 
lenged the  accuracy— some  thought  the  au- 
thenticity—of  these  reports.  He  said  he  bed 
his  own  sources  of  Information,  that  these 
were  as  good  or  better,  and  that  their  burden 
was  Europe  would  not  go  to  war. 

What  was  the  source  of  his  InformatlOBt 
He  was  asked  repeatedly  but  In  vain.  The 
general  belief  Is  that  the  late  Senator  wae 
relying  on  leturs  from  public  men — wrltei*. 
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politicians  out  of  office,  and  memben  of 
pAdflst  groups  In  Europe — with  whom  the 
wUh  was  father  to  the  thought. 

Mi.  Borah  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
Btate  Oepartment'B  reports  in  such  terms 
that  Mr.  Hull  took  obvious  offense.  The 
conference  ended  after  the  Vice  President, 
John  N,  Garner,  polled  those  present  on  the 
President's  proposal  and  said:  "Cap'n  (his 
name  for  Mr.  Roosevelt),  you  see  you  haven't 
got  the  votes  "  The  repeal  plan  was  dropped, 
to  be  successfully  revived — by  trading  cash- 
and-carry  for  the  embargo — when  the  Slate 
Department  s  reports  proved  all  too  accurate 
and  war  came  In  September  with  Hitler's 
attack  on  Puland. 

N<iw  that  the  war  wh;ch  Mr.  Borah  said 
would  not  come  has  lasted  4  years,  and  surged 
over  the  United  States  In  Its  suffusion  of  the 
surface  of  the  planet,  the  time  seems  at  hand 
for  an  Inspection  of  the  reports  on  which  the 
President  and  Mr,  Hull  based  their  prophecy 
of  things  to  come  In  July  1939.  This  corre- 
spondent has  reconstructed  the  contents  of 
some  of  the  mrjst  Important  by  plucking 
cogent  phrases  employed  In  them  from  the 
memories  and  records  of  otScials  who  read 
and  filed  the  reports  as  they  were  received. 

Because  much  of  the  roost  lmp<jrtant  re- 
porting was  made  by  telephone  and  in  direct 
letters  to  the  Pre«ident.  the  product  is  In- 
complete Also,  It  Is  the  synthesis  of  a  very 
■mall  portion  nf  the  ofllcisl  reporu  Doubt- 
leas^  in  the  full  file,  which  will  not  be  pub- 
lished for  many  years,  there  are  diplomatic 
dispatches  with  false  conclusions  and  errors, 
and  retractions  t»f  some  ot  the  material  pre- 
■•nted  here 

But,  partly  textual,  partly  synthetic,  yet 
cUmw  to  the  originsls,  thrre  emergM  the  pic- 
ture of  an  alert,  well-informed  foreign  service 
and  consequently  a  well-informed  executive 
department  during  the  {)«rlr>d  ch'Men  for  ex- 
amination: fr.  ri  the  end  of  March  J039,  Just 
after  Hitler  had  seized  the  remainder  of 
Caechoslovnkla,  to  the  hour  when  his  airmen 
rained  death  and  destruction  on  Poland 
This  period  wan  choiien  because  in  Its  very 
midst  Senator  Bf^ruh  offered  his  challenge 
of  that  Information 

Before  the  listening  posts  ore  monitored. 
h<»wever.  two  officlsl  reports  ^erve  to  intro- 
duce the  Kiirvry  One  made  In  1937  to  Sec- 
retary Hull  by  Ororgc  Messersmith.  then  Con- 
sul Ueneral  to  Berlin,  now  Ambassador  to 
Mexico;  the  other  a  report  In  1939  from  Am- 
bssfiidor  Kennedy  In  Lx)ndon 

Mr  M'\«isersmith  foretold  the  dismal  fu- 
ture In  the  followlnR  words — an  extract  from 
a  lonn  rrport  dated  October  11.  1937.  follow- 
ing a  long  ln.^pectlon  of  conditions. 

'The  crux  cf  the  major  problem  which 
concern.'!  the  world  and  ourselves  la  still  CJer- 
many  If  tlicre  were  a  reasonable  German 
Oovernment  In  power  we  could  negotiate 
with  them  a  s'ttlement  of  the  far  eastern 
and  Meditcriantan  questions  as  well  as  those 
In  Europe.  Much  deeper  than  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  haves  and  the  hnvenot  nations  Is 
a  ba.Mc  cl.ish  of  Ideolosles.  If  dangerous  com- 
promlse*!  continue  to  be  made,  a  catastrophic 
war  is  the  sole  possible  outcome. 

"The  final  aim  of  the  three  dictatorships 
under  the  subtle  leadership  of  the  present 
Government  of  Germany  Is  the  dl.slntegratlon 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  consequent  weak- 
enlna;  of  England  and  Europe,  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  way  to  attack  the  United  States, 
These  conclusions  are  based  upon  first-hand 
conversations  with  major  leaders  of  the  Ger- 
man Governracut  who  have  made  no  secret 
of  her  attempt.  They  are  playing  on  the  fear 
of  war  In  the  democracies  and  the  lack  of 
unity  of  action  among  them." 

For  almost  2  years  thereafter  the  respon- 
sible political  leaders  in  the  democracies 
bent  to  that  fear  of  war  on  which  the 
Nazis  were  openly  counting.  They  shrank 
from  the  candid  speech  and  the  preparedness 
In  n  ms  that  n;lght  have  prevented  war.  In 
the  United  States  this  counsel  produced  the 


antiwar  pledges  of  the  1940  President irl  can- 
didates which  maintained  in  this  Nation  il- 
lusions of  security  even  while  the  Nazis  were 
swallowing   Europe. 

The  basis  of  policy  was  Lord  Baldwin's: 
"Otherwise,  we  would  have  been  voted  out 
of  power." 

The  fruits  of  this  policy  were  the  enforced 
surrender  at  Munich  and  the  long,  costly,  and 
bloody  march  of  the  democracies — wi'.h  BrU- 
ain  long  marcliing  alone — to  a  position  of  of- 
fense. 

On  March  24,  1939  Anibassador  Kennedy 
had  been  talking  with  Vi.«c<>unt  H.ilifax.  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  and  his  dispatch 
was  a  report  of  that  convcrsution,  of  which 
the  following  Is  a  summary: 

Lord  Halifax  believed  that  Poland  was  of 
more  value  to  the  democratic  tie-up  than 
Russia  lxcau.se  his  Information  showed  the 
Russian  air  force  to  be  very  weak.  old.  and 
Bhort-rangpd.  the  army  poor,  and  its  indus- 
trial backing  frightful.  |So  did  f»ur  own  in- 
formaMon  and  that  procu;ed  by  the  ai^T.ts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.]  The  most  that 
could  be  expected  from  Ru.'i.'ia,  asuuming 
that  Russia  wanted  to  be  of  help,  would  be 
some  ammunition  to  Poland  In  the  event  of 
trouble  and  Lotd  Halifax  thouRht  It  pfjcsible 
that  Rumania  might  Join  with  Piland  in  a 
flpht  fj;«lnst  Germany. 

Britain,  he  said,  was  tnrnlni?  out  nearly 
BOO  planes  a  month,  with  the  output  lncr*-a,s- 
Ing  The  Prime  MlnH-ter,  Mr  Chamberlain, 
haci  ordered  the  British  Fleets  mobilized  If  re- 
ports I^jrd  Halifax  had  been  rereivii.g  wrre 
confirmed— these  reports  beliiK  that  Cifrmnn 
div!»lons  had  been  railed  to  the  wi-stJrn  Unut. 
But  confirmation  was  »till  lafkln',{ 

"I  Ui\(i  Halifax"  ribled  ih*-  Amh(i»*iidor, 
"That  I  thought  whi«n  Britain  and  Kr.uif 
tested  the  ussuratu  •'»  of  Poland  and  po^mtjly 
those  of  Rumania  and  RitsNln  aUo  it  w  /uld 
b**  obvious  they  dldn'i  auiounf  to  nimh 

"Halifax  favor'-d  I»ylng  down  »  line  for 
OtTinaiiy  and  anounrinn;  that  the  war  w  uld 
be  on  If  Germany  rrocscd  that  line  Halifax 
Is  roruli.ced  that  wnr  La  Inevitable  ko<  in-r 
or  later  anyhow 

"He  tatld  the  cablnc  Is  with  him  in  laying 
down  a  line  for  Gormt.ny  and  expreswcd  hcpf 
that  the  Germans  would  break  away  frf  rn 
Hitler  in  the  event  r  f  war.  •  •  •  I  think 
Halifax  has  derided  that  unlike  last  year,  the 
British  are  now  morr  learfiil  of  tyr:iiiny  than 
01  war  ' 

In  that  period  there  was  dnibt  ot  Rii.«-i,i's 
policy,  and  strong  support  of  a  Frcrich-Bril - 
Ish  htratrgy  that  would  put  Ru.s.sla  beyond 
the  line  mentioned  by  Lord  Halifax  This 
wa,s  ba*ed  on  the  hojje  that,  if  RM;i,Hla  were 
excluded  from  the  rft<MV(<l  ter-itory.  Ililler 
would  ieel  free  to  cary  nut  thi-  reasoning  of 
Meln  Kampf  and  attack  the  Sf.viet  ins-'ead  of 
Poland  Nazl-ifm  and  communi.'-m.  It  was 
argued,  would  then  dfstroy  each  o'her 

The  British  Forciiin  MiiiLsifr  and  the 
American  Ambassador  reviewed  this  argument 
in  their  conversation. 

With  the  above  utterances  as  preiaco,  we 
come  to  the  end  of  Slarrh  1939.  and  a  dis- 
patch from  Paris  to  Mr.  Hull  by  Ambassador 
William  C.  Bullitt.  Reconstructed  by  the 
processes  described  aaove.  the  follow, ng  is 
the  heart  of  the  dispatch: 

"Tlie  Invasion  of  Czechoslov.^kia  ends  def- 
initely all  possibility  of  diplomatic  negotia- 
tion. Nothing  remhl:i3  but  to  develop  as 
much  armed  force  as  possi'ole,  as  rapidly  a-s 
possible,  to  await  the  day  when  Germany  and 
Italy  will  strike  against  France  and  Eneland. 
I  "This  day  may  arrivi?  as  early  as  the  2uth  cf 
the  month  (April).  It  Is  thought  that  Mus- 
solini may  first  seize  Albania  (he  did  so  on 
April  7  I  or  advance  on  Djibouti.  The  French 
troops  at  Djibouti  will  resist  and  war  will 
result  not  only  in  Africa  but  also  in  Europe. 
"Hitler  wants  Mussolini — whether  he  ad- 
vances in  Albania  or  elsewhere — to  adjourn 
action  until  after  he  should  have  reduced 
Hungary  and  Rumania  to   the  positions  of 


vassal  slates  But  It  Is  not  believed  that 
Mus4..jllnl  will  wait  (lie  did  not).  The  Poles 
Will  fight  If  they  are  attacked  but  Soviet 
Russia  will  not  help  them." 

Events  soon  bore  cut  this  experienced  look 
into  the  immediate  future.  It  was  further 
validated  the  next  day  when  Consul  Howard 
Bucl'.nell  reported  from  Gei-.cva  that  'In  the 
opiincn  of  diplomats  and  others"  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  League  of  Nations  "the  seizure 
of  Czechoslovakia  by  Hitler  makes  war  almost 
inevitable"  and  is  "considered  Hitlers  first 
great  mistake" 

But  when  would  Hitler  be  ready  to  start  the 
war  in  Europe'.^  One  answer  came  April  8 
from  Be.-^iin  where  Raymond  li.  Gei.'-t  was  in 
Charce  of  the  Embassy  in  the  absence  of  Am- 
ba.ssadur  Wil.son.  "Unu,sual  military  p.epara- 
tlons  are  going  on  here,"  he  reported,  "but 
they  are  not  sufflcienily  advanced  to  warrant 
taking  decisive  action  at  once  against  Poland. 
Albania  (M^vilinl  had  already  anticipated 
hi-.  Axi.s  potner.s  plans  i  was  Invaded  several 
days  prior  to  t!ie  date  set  In  concert  by  the 
Girm.!n,s  and  the  Italians." 

The  bfllicose  picture  w.is  growing  plalnei 
and  plainer.  "Danzig  now  bears  even  closer 
watchiiig  iiH  a  potential  volcanic  *pot."  was 
the  wariiii;i{  addr<ff»ed  to  the  Secretary  from 
W.ir;;^w  by  Amoa.shador  A.  J,  D  Biddle,  Jr., 
on  May  1  "Th<-  grim  prospect  calls  for  no  let- 
up on  cur  part  in  armament,  conjirrlptlon, 
and  reinforcement  of  antla|;gres.'*lon  pacts  " 

No  warninit  could  have  been  plainer,  no 
advice  more  sfjtind  But  months  were  to 
pans  before  It  rvrn  begnn  to  be  heeded  In 
Wi'hinKffyn  by  tho»«  redporiRlblc  for  the  Na- 
tt(jii  H  urrnarn'tit,  fo'/d.  export  stock  piles, 
maiipowf!     and    1 1  .iiinportntlon. 

'Hk-  f  lotid".  Ka»))<rfd  and  darkened  nteadlly, 
no'l  (;ii  Miy  i  Ciiiiru/'  0<i».t,  rpp</ri»-d  the  d«r- 
V"lcp(iu'nt  of  t!.<-  (Icrin.iti  plan.  A  milltHry 
(oop  iirajtiM  pi,l;iri(l.  hf  ral»Ii-d.  wou'd  come 
ntlur  111  the  »i'-xi  2  wi-fk»  or  at  the  end  of 
4  (iionth*  ■  Ju-.t  tj«-forf  It  I5ftnzlg  and  the 
l''.;i/h  forriflor  will   be  dernar.ded  " 

A!ii);a-h.idor  Kcnni'dy  w.'iw  Ix-id  H.iUfax 
a(/;.iiii  'III  June  7  i.nd  .'••[)ort«  d  that  the  p'orelgn 
frjfi  rr  ary  wa-^  fliiolni;  "the  HiiShian  situation 
tT.j^.iiK  a  hit  my't-riou'i"  aiid  was  sending 
a  b'  rcinii  OfTlce  mm  to  Moscow  Tlie  foreign 
wcretary  H  belief  was  that  If  he  could  get 
M'lotov  to  "f  ar.  u!id  a  table,  all  his  argu- 
m»'!it.>>  r.'uM  i)i'  an- wcrcd 

Lui  1  think.  '  wrote  Mr.  Kennedy,  "the 
BU.rpicion  IH  beginning  to  dawn  on  tlie  Brit- 
ish that  lUivs  .1  may  be  tak  ng  them  up  a 
very  dai k   road   ' 

Mr  iCennedy  I  jund  Lord  Halifax  uncertain 
"where  Hitler  uoiild  Jump,"  and  convinced 
that  the  Clermaits  were  bc^^lnnlng  to  b<'!leve 
Hitler's  propa^^anda  of  encirclement.  Since 
Hitler  would  not  see  «,r  Nevile  Hender.son, 
Brui.sh  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  the  fore.gn  sec- 
retarv  was  thinkin*;  of  fending  Lord  Derby 
or  some  other  German-speakin?  Bilton  "on 
a  vacation  or  a  br.tany  expedition  to  find  out 
on  what  ba.^i.s  Hitler  would  talk  turkey.  I 
think  something'  must  break  soon  " 

The  Ambassador  learned  from  the  Foreign 
Secretary  that  Mu=sollni  had  told  the  Am- 
bassador in  Rome  there  seemed  "no  sen.se  in 
keeping  on  with  the  Anslo-Italian  agree- 
ment" after  the  British  had  made  one  with 
Turkey;  and  Lcncon  had  dispatched  a  firm 
note  to  Mus-sohni  that  his  point  was  not  well 
taken,  but  if  ho  wished  to  cancel  the  Anplo- 
It.ilian   agreement   "that    was    his    look-out." 

The  pair  talked  of  a  recent  speech  by  D.no 
Grand!.  Italian  .Ambassador  to  London,  which 
was  viciously  fascist  and  hew  Grand!  had 
told  Hahfux  he  was  ooliged  to  make  the 
speech  to  regain  his  high  party  position, 
which  had  been  d.imagtd  at  home  but  now 
was  restored.  The  Fascist  leaders,  said 
Grandi  to  Halifax,  had  taken  great  care  to 
have  his  speech  published. 

"HaLfax  says  the  moit  .serious  situation," 
the  report  went  on,  "is  the  unwillingness  of 
the  F.-ench  to  treat  with  the  Spanish  and 
Italians.    He  had  taken  u  up  with  Daladler, 
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state,  the  Rus'ian  Fleet  appeared  in  New  York 
Harbor.    It  was  no  accident  that  when  other 


'    record   since   Hitler   went   rn   the   m.irch.   or 
I    even   since   the    last   World   War,    than    can 


set   at   ncthliiK   by  her  reluctant  neighbors? 
Why  did  Ijer  lo'eion  policy  take  a  new  direc- 
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Premier  of  Prani.-e.  and  got  no  satisfaction. 
Bj  h?  had  suggested  to  the  Prime  Minister 
to  remind  Daladler  that  while  England  and 
France  were  urging  a  confer<=nce  to  settle 
European  differences.  Prance  wa.*  refusine  to 
trv  to  settle  those  that  concerned  her."  Hal- 
ifax =ald  that  Franco,  the  Spanish  Dictator, 
is  getting  fed  up  with  the  French  and  that 
he  may  be  driven  into  the  Axis  Recording  to 
Mr    Kennedy,  who  continued: 

"I  think  that  Halifax  realizes  that  they, 
the  French  and  the  British,  are  still  put- 
ting coal  into  an  engine  that  is  rot  going 
any  place,  but  they  are  Just  keeping  It  up 
because  th°re  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything 
else  to  do." 

The  summer  advanced,  and  on  July  26  Mr. 
Biddle,  at  Wan  aw.  relajed  the  detalLs  of 
the  German  plan  of  oi)erations  and  of  the 
German  terms  by  which  war  could  be  avoid- 
ed—terms which  Mr  Hull  knew  were  un- 
thlnkHble  fcr  acceptance  either  in  Wa.»h- 
inirion  or  In  London 

Mr  Biddle  cabled  that  he  had  Just  f\ni>hed 
talking  With  the  Turk!fh  Ambas,»ador  who 
had  been  a»«lg!ied  to  Tokyo,  The  Turk  was 
frech  from  a  conversation  with  Mar,«.hal 
Srni'ly-Rydz,  chief  of  the  PolUh  armed 
forces  who  thought  the  war  chances  for  1939 
were  CO  percent  (the  Turk  U)ld  Mr  Bld^ie 
thry  were,  In  his  opinion.  6S  percent).  Mr, 
Diddle  conve>ed  the  retire  of  a  hurher  per- 
cen*ni;e,  lej  orting  sp  follows: 

"The  German  pinn  1*  to  attack  Poland  with 
rOfiO  planet  in  fliuht»"  of  \(H)  at  a  time.  20 
mir  utrs  apart,  and  destrrTy  alrrK^rts,  rnllway 
»iai  oiii,  brldpes,  telepiuinrs,  tel'-graph  and 
radl'  center*  In  that  order  I  b-lleve  this 
lnformBtl(»n  passed  on  by  the  Turkie'.h  Am- 
bas^sdor  came  from  lh«t  Oermnn  military 
attaf  h^  In  Wnrwii* 

■Dhii/IK,  from  the  O'-rtnan  sitindpolnt, 
iM»rvi»  Beilln  in  Ith  gwme  with  London  Ilk*"  a 
button  connected  wlih  h  hlj^h  v<iltnge  line 
lending  'nto  London  When  Berlin  wantu  to 
stir  up  the  Jitters  In  I»r  don  It  presws  the 
button  and  hopes  the  high  voltage  charge 
mav  BUieeed  hi  shaking  loose  London  k  gniup 
on  the  objects  of  Berlin's  larger  asplratlonh— 
colonial  concecslons,  priority  in  the  Balk'ns, 
new  flnaneial  accommodations,  and  a  settle- 
ment of  Itaiys  claims  against  Frante  " 

The  forecast  of  the  German  plan  ot  attack 
on  Poland  was  borne  out  Dispatches  to  this 
newspaper,  dated  September  1  and  2,  related 
that  the  Germans  proceeded  systematically 
on  those  very  lines 
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HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoims 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25 ^.1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  ol  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  last  night  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  subject  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  before  the  American-Soviet 
Friendship  Meeting  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  celebration 
of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  diplomatic 
rclr>"ons  betv.'^en  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  j 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  | 
as  follows:  | 

On  June  22.  1941,  Adolf  Hitler,  after  du« 

consultation  with  his  Intuitions,  took  the 
plunge  into  the  deepest  military  quagmire 
known  to  modern  man.  Ii  was  a  proud 
army  which  he  sent  on  that  day  Into  Soviet 
Russia — though  not  too  proud  to  follow  the 
prescribed  Axis  pattern  of  the  treacherous 
sneak  punch  in  violation  of  past  agreements. 
At  that  time  we  in  America  heard  the 
prediction  ol  certain  home-grown  experts 
on  international  aflalrs — the  prediction  that 
Hitler's  war  niachme  would  crush  the  Red 
Army — and  I  quote — within  2  months.  Un- 
quote, 

It  has  been  a  long  2  months. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  experts.  But  I  wel- 
come, along  with  millions  of  other  Amer- 
icans, the  opportunity  which  this  occasion 
offers,  just  after  ttie  moat  triumphant  of  all 
missions  to  Mosc^iw,  to  look  back  over  the 
Inspiring  record  of  our  gallant  ally  In  war, 
and  to  look  ahead  to  the  no  lesa  Inspiring 
certJilnty  that  she  will  be  our  ally  in  peace 

The  tradition  of  friendship  between  these 
two  great  nntlons.  the  United  States  and  tlie 
U.  8  8  R  ,  dates  buck  yeais  beyond  the  at- 
tack<»  which  have  made  lu  warring  Kllles. 
And  event*  of  the  last  few  diiys,  the  sl',',nul 
vlcU>rics  that  have  been  i.' hleted  both  on 
the  battliflrld  and  at  the  council  table,  aie 
en(jugh  In  themselves  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
gratitude  U)  our  C)Wn  national  leadctMiip 
vhi-'h.  a  decade  ugo,  romrnlttrd  rrur  coinilry 
to  the  rpcof»nltlon  of  and  the  establlthment 
of  firm  ftUiidclilp  With  the  B)Vlet  Union 

T}»e  character  of  that  tece-gnltloi)  Was 
realistic,  us  has  been  the  character  of  deal- 
ing* Ivtween  them-  two  Nstlonn  ever  since — 
ar  d  us  we  feel  both  confldrnt  and  gruiifl'-d 
that  they  will  continue  to  be  For  renll»ni. 
wh'ch  hufe  never  sat  well  autotig  the  myths 
of  BerehU'figailen  nor  attended  the  heml- 
tplitric  pipe  dreams  of  Tokyo.  Is  the  very 
fub-»tftnce  and  llfeblwjd  of  a  lasting  frlend- 
Fhip  arnot^g  nations. 

For  ItK  ov.n  gf)cd  rennons,  especially  col- 
leeiive  stcurlly  and  aid  In  Us  own  in- 
dustrialization, the  Soviet  Union  sought 
collaboration  with  xis  And  for  our  own 
leaFons,  our  fcrcstghtcd  KU.^plclon  of  possible 
tr<'iiblc  with  Japan,  and  al.iO  for  the  give 
and  take  ot  commerce  hi  p^o^pect.  we  wel- 
comed that  collaboration. 

On  November  18,  1933,  2  days  after  the 
recs'abllshment  of  diplomatic  relatloris. 
President  RoosevtU  summed  up  the  matter 
by  declaring  that  the  Impelling  motive  of 
the  Soviet- American  conversations  was  -I 
qudte — "th"  desire  of  both  cotmtrles  for 
peace  an-l  fjr  the  strengthening  of  the  peace- 
ful purposes  of  the  civilized  world  " 

Tliat  desire  still  lives.  Tlirough  the  ordeal 
of  fire,  through  the  hour  cf  mounting  doubt 
as  the  aggressor  made  his  terrible  bid  for 
supremacy.  It  turned  from  desire  to  an  un- 
shakable resolve.  Today,  as  the  armies  of 
foui  great  power  score  triumph  after 
triumph  over  the  breaking  ranks  of  that  same 
enemy.  It  turns  from  resolve  to  certainty. 

As  one  of  the  terms  under  which  diplo- 
matic relationship  was  reestablished,  the 
Soviet  Government  undertook  to  "respect 
sc-upulously  the  Indisputable  right  of  the 
United  States  to  order  iU  own  life  within 
Its  own  Jurisdiction  in  its  own  way."  Among 
other  promises  both  parties  to  the  agreement 
were  pledged  to  refrain  from  any  act  tending 
to  Incite  or  encourage  armed  intervention. 
This  latter  bus  been  regarded  by  many 
specialists  In  International  law  as  equivalent 
to  a  pledge  of  nonaggression. 

Bath  nations  have  lived  up  to  their  woid. 
And  the  accord  which  was  entered  10  years 
ago  by  men  and  peoples  of  good  will  has.  In 
peace  and  in  war,  brought  forth  a  barvest 


in  these  Intervening  years  many  times  richer 
tban  either  party  could  bave  forween. 

What  momentous  years  tbey  have  been. 
They  have  brought  us,  here  in  America, 
through  the  passing  of  an  old,  an  outworn 
Fet  of  traditions  and  practices,  and  Into  the 
path  that  leads  our  people  toward  a  greater 
share  In  the  "four  freedoms."  We  have  wit- 
nessed. In  those  years,  a  vast  resurgence  of 
the  democratic  spirit,  a  renascence  ao  In- 
sistent that  total  war,  world  war,  cannot 
permanently  hold  It  in  check. 

In  that  renewal  of  hope  for  the  common 
man.  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Statea 
Itave  worked  and  marched  side  by  side.  To- 
day, with  Great  Britain.  Chln.\,  and  their 
other  allies,  they  are  fighting  aide  by  aide. 
Lest  anyone  doubt  the  pro-am  of  action  of 
otir  8<jvlet  ally,  let  me  quote  frrm  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Soviet  leader,  Joseph  Btalln,  giv- 
en on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
October    revolution.     I   quote: 

•■Tl;e    program    cf    action    of    the    Anglo- 
Soviet- American    coalition    U:  Abolition    of 
raoal  excluslvrneea:  equality  nf  nations  and 
Integrity  of   their   territcn-les;    liberation  ot 
th*  enslaved  nations  and  the  resitiratlon  of 
their  B<;verbign  rights;  the  right  of  every  na- 
tion to  matuMte  its  affairs  In  its  own  way; 
<c  jiK.mlc  aid  to  nations  that  have  auffered 
and   assistance   In  establlhing   their  niste- 
rial  welfare,  r<*storatlon  of  democratic  llbrr- 
tle«;   and  defvtuctlon  of  the  Hitler  regime" 
During   the   10  years  of  our  g'xxl   neigh- 
borhood   with    the    bovlet    t'ti  on    we    have 
mutually  lived  up  to  other  obn:.:allr;ns.     I>7r,g 
before  the  inception  of  tits  li'i>d-ie>ae  pro- 
gram  -before     th^re     was     need     of     Ihct— 
America    was   supplying   foods    and    b«^vU«s 
*nd    the   skllU   of    m^n    U)   he'p    s{K)ed   our 
nei(/hbor's    tren>endous    piitirsin   of    indus" 
ifitill/ iiion     Our  cnginet-rs  )i>-l| 'd  ta  buiid 
the  (rfci'l  dsms.   the  power  pioJe'i»  and   ihs 
fitctoriis,   helped  Mt  up  ths  orlglnala  after 
which   others,   dotting    the   vii*t   t;sp,itiM!   of 
the    fVjvU't    Union,    were    modi  led      And    In 
businens   us    In    polltioil   commlimenu.    the 
UusManh  have  ktpt  their  word.     No  nstions 
credit   lias  been  better  than  that  of  Soviet 
Rusbla. 

It  was  fitting  that  there  ahould  have 
evolved  this  meeting  of  minds,  this  recog- 
nition cf  mutual  pu!p*ef.  bdwcen  the 
United  BUtcs  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Be- 
hind 11  there  had  been  a  long  tradition  of 
friend' hliv—a^Bln  bated  solidly  on  the  real- 
Ism  that  »oaie  care  to  ct-ll  self-interest,  but 
which,  among  nations.  Is  the  only  tradition 
of  friendship  which  has  any  real  Insurance 
value. 

Tliere  arc  many  of  these  practical,  down- 
to-eaiih  common  dcnomlnator«,  the  mo;it 
fctrlklng,  cf  course,  being  the  fact  that  these 
great  powers  are  the  world's  two  dominant 
continental  nations.  There  Is  more  In  thla 
than  geography.  For  this  kind  of  geogra- 
phy overlaps  into  and  vitally  effects  the 
thinking,  the  planning  of  thcs?  nations  for 
the  future  of  their  peoples.  The  Russians, 
like  us.  murt  do  everything  In  a  big  way. 
Tlicy  have  gone  into  the  vast  stretches  of 
Siberia,  through  the  forests,  their  great 
mountains  and  lon«»  rivers,  much  as  we 
swashbuckled  into  the  frontier  of  our  greet 
West.  Even  when  they  Rtage  a  8t<«llngrsd, 
they  stage  a  good  big  one.  bacglrg  Nasi  troops 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  not  lall- 
1ns  to  come  home  with  everybody  from  field 
marshals  on  down. 

This  way  of  thinking,  of  doing,  draws  us 
tot;ether.  It  Is  no  mere  coincidence  that  In 
every  great  internntlonal  crL'ls  that  we  Amer- 
icans have  had  to  lace  over  the  past  hundred 
years,  the  Russians  have  always  turned  up  at 
our  side. 

It  was  no  accident  of  history,  therefore, 
that  during  the  Civil  War,  at  a  time  when 
relationships  of  the  Union  with  powers  nut- 
Blde  lU  borders  were  In  a  particularly  sliiky 
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organlzi\tlon  and  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security. 


of  the  Senate  and  subject  It  to  the  legislative 
technique  in  The  Senate  which  provides  for 


printed  In  the  Appendix  cf  the  Ricord 
an  article  entitled  "A  Triumphant  Home- 


alble  political  leaden  in  the  democracies 
bent  to  that  fear  of  war  on  which  the 
Nazis  were  openly  counting.  They  shrank 
from  the  candid  speech  and  the  preparedness 
In  a-!Tis  that  n:lght  have  prevented  war.  In 
the  United  States  this  counsel  produced  the 


troops  at  Djibouti  will  resist  and  war  will 
result  not  only  in  Africa  but  also  In  Europe. 
"Hitler  wants  Mussolini — whether  he  ad- 
vances In  Albania  or  elsewhere — to  adjourn 
action  until  after  he  should  have  reduced 
Hungary  and  Rtunania  to  the  positions  of 


Grand!   to  Halifax,   had  taken  great  care  to 
have  his  speech  published. 

■'Hahlax  says  the  mast  .serious  situation," 
the  report  went  on,  "is  the  unwillingness  of 
the  French  to  treat  with  the  Spanish  and 
Italians.    He  had  taken  :t  up  with  Daladler, 
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etate.  the  Ru><ian  Fleet  appeared  in  New  York 
Harbt.r.  It  wa.s  no  accident  that  when  other 
powers  were  reaching  out  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  toward  the  clase  of  the  last  century, 
Rus&ia.  through  instructions  sent  to  her  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  advised  our  Govern- 
ment that  she  would  look  with  favor  on 
American  acqui-sitlon  of  the  Islands,  and,  in 
giving  us  this  assurance  of  her  attitude, 
strengtliened  ruir  own  determination  to  add 
this  viial  def'i'.re  outpcst. 

When  Ru.ssid  sold  Alaska  to  us — not  for 
love  but  for  money  and  for  common-sense 
practicality — she  knew  that  in  relinquishing 
her  only  territ  .try  m  the  Western  Hemisphere 
she  w..u!d  be  in  no  way  endangering  herself, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  adding  to  her  own  and 
our  safety  It  is  10  minutes  by  air  from 
American  territory  to  S-iviet  Russia.  On  a 
clear  summer  day  an  American,  standing  on 
the  shf^re  of  the  Bering  Straits,  can  see  the 
faint  blue  outlme-i  of  Russ.an  mountains  on 
the  Asiatic  Continent. 

Acro^8  that  narrow  strip  of  water  the  bond 
has  bfrn  one  of  g'xxl  living  together,  co- 
opcraiion  in  respect  to  the  business  and 
commfrce  of  the  North  Paclflc,  peaceful 
conduct  of  the  fishery  and  the  sealing  indus- 
try, and  the  building  up  of  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  gcjd  will. 

Tlie  recognition  of  Russia  In  1933  was  a 
wholesome  and  fitting  revival  of  that  tradi- 
tion. Within  10  years  we  have  seen  It  grow, 
until,  under  stress  of  attack  by  a  common 
enemy,  It  has  ccme  to  magnificent  fruition  In 
a  relationship  that  goes  deeper  than  the  ties 
of  geography  or  commerce,  more  meaningful 
than  the  mere  coexistence  of  neighbors  at 
peace.  This  newer,  more  Intimate  relation- 
ship Is  certain  to  continue  and  to  grow. 
The  Mcuicow  conference  is  only  one  expres- 
sion of  it.  There  will  be  others — In  action 
as  well  as  in  words. 

Of  course,  this  growth  has  not  been  free 
of  opposition,  of  set-backs,  of  all  sorts  of 
hazards  All  along  the  way.  it  has  run  into 
the  constant  need  of  public  education. 
And  we  have  among  us  today — particularly  in 
the  remaining  hard  cores  of  isolationism — 
those  who  cling  to  their  suspicions,  their 
jjrejutiices.  their  frayed  and  shoddy  weave  of 
Outworn  fears,  their  tall  tales  of  the  Red 
bogeyman 

Herr  Goebbels  is  not  unaware  of  the  pres- 
ence among  us  of  this  bogey  brigade.  Up 
until  a  few  days  ago  he  believed  the  game 
was  still  worth  playing — the  effort  to  reach 
them  with  anguLshed  warnings  of  the  "com- 
ing bolshevUation  of  E'urope."  When  the 
results  of  the  Moscow  conference  were  made 
known,  that  game  was  up. 

But  while  diplomatic  missions  can  act  In 
good  faith  and  act  quickly,  divisive  fear  and 
studied  hate  do  not  vanish  overnight.  The 
mlnoritiea  that  have  nursed  these  fears,  this 
bias,  have  been  at  work  a  long  time.  In  his 
book  Mission  to  Moscow.  Ambassador  Joseph 
Davies  said: 

"What  If  Stalin  defeats  HiUer?  Will  not 
communism  then  sweep  Europe?  Hitler 
etccges  have  been  trying  to  frighten  us  into 
the  belief  that  communism  will  destroy  our 
form  of  government  If  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
feats Hitler.  That  Is  Just  plain  bunk.  It  is 
bad  medicine.  It  is  as  unintelligent  as  It  l3 
unpatriotic  and  un-American." 

Over  and  above  its  value  as  an  Instrument 
of  common  accord.  I  believe  and  hope  the 
lioacow  Conference  will  prove  of  needftil 
service  In  speeding  along  this  public  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  expect  the  career  Isolatlon- 
tota  to  give  up  their  unsavory  work  as 
a  result  of  it.  But  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
well  answer  the  compact  point  if  they  are 
confronted  with  It.  Their  fears  all  look  to 
the  future  and  Ignore  the  past.  Certainly 
none  of  the  nations  signatory  to  that  com- 
pact can  present  a  more  convincing  exhibit 
of  evidence  of  good  Intention,  based  on  the 


record  since  Hitler  went  m  the  m.irch.  or 
even  since  the  la.st  World  War,  than  can 
Rusii.i. 

Let  us  glance  back,  then,  over  that  record, 
and  examine  the  ba.- 13  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
claim  to  good  faith  in  once  again  espousing 
the  cause  of  collective  security  against  ag- 
gression. This  nation,  which,  we  must  re- 
memt)er,  was  not  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Nations  until  Gerir.any  withdrew  in  1934, 
Edit  Maxim  Litvinov  as  its  representative  in 
the  council  of  the  League.  On  March  17, 
1936.  Litvinov  told  "he  council: 

"V'e  are  for  Interiatlon  agreement  which 
would  not  only  fortify  the  present  mainstays 
of  peace,  but  would  If  possible  set  up  new 
ones.  We  are  for  piarticipation  in  such  an 
agreement  of  all  countries  de  irous  of  doing 
£0.  But  we  are  opposed  to  granting  to  a 
state  withdrawing  from  the  Lea^rue  of  Na- 
tions, grossly  violating  Internntlonal  treaties 
and  engaged  in  sword  rattling,  the  privilege 
of  dictating  to  all  ISurope  its  conditions  of 
negotiation  I  declare  on  behalf  of  my  gov- 
ernment that  It  is  ready  to  take  part  in  all 
measures  that  may  be  proposed  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  League  by  the  Locarno  Powers  and 
win  be  acceptable  to  the  other  members  of 
the  coui-.cil." 

In  July  of  1936.  Litvinov  told  the  League: 

"If  I  say  all  this  in  the  .  iterest  of  .strength- 
ening peace,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
mention  the  measure  whic-i  the  Soviet  Union 
has  always  considered  the  mp-ximum  guaran- 
ty of  peace.  I  mean  complete  disarmament. 
Eut  while  this  radical  mea-.ure  is  in  abey- 
ance, all  we  can  do  Is  to  strengthen  the 
League  of  Nations  as  an  instrument  of  peace. 
To  strengthen  the  League  of  Nations  is  to 
abide  by  the  principle  of  collective  security. 
We  mast  recognize  that  at  the  present  time 
there  Is  not  one  state,  large  or  small,  that 
Is  not  open  to  aggression,  and  that  even  If 
the  next  war  spares  one  state  or  another,  she 
must,  .sooner  or  later,  attract  the  longing 
eyes  of  the  victorious  aggres.-or  " 

On  March  17,  1938,  after  Austria  had  b^en 
invaded  and  while  Czechoslovakia  was 
threatened.  Litvinov  told  the  foreign  press 
correspondents: 

"I  can  say  on  behalf  of  the  government  • 
that,  on  its  part,  it  is  ready  as  before  to 
Join  m  collective  actions  v,  h;ch,  decided 
Jointly  with  it,  would  have  the  purpose  of  ar- 
resting further  development  of  aggression. 
It  agrees  to  proceed  immediately  to  discuss 
practical  measures,  dictated  by  circum- 
stances, with  other  powers  in  the  League  of 
Nations  or  outside  it  Tcmorrcw  may  te  too 
late,  but  today  there  is  time  yet,  if  all  states, 
particularly  grei^t  states,  take  up  a  firm,  un- 
ambiguous standpoint  on  the  problem  cf  the 
collective  salvation  cf  peace" 

Of  such  does  the  record  consist.  Can  we 
show  a  better  one?  Can  any  other  nation  on 
earth  now  come  forward  with  the  record  of 
Its  efforts  to  avert  war,  and  offer  better  proof 
of  its  intentions  for  the  future,  in  the  form 
cf  actions  of  the  past?  In  the  preface  to  his 
blogrf.phy  cf  Litvinov,  Arthtir  Upham  Pope 
Includes  this  paragraph: 

"One  thing  is  clear — the  statesmanship  of 
the  last  30  years  is  bankrupt.  It  was  power- 
less to  stay  the  disaster  that  all  feared.  The 
foreign  offices  whicii  demanded  to  be  let 
alone  to  arrange  affa  rs  as  they  saw  fit  can  no 
longer  request.  'Leave  it  to  us.*  Their  policy 
of  appeasement  led  straight  to  catastrophe, 
■a  lesson  too  slowly  learned." 

When  the  foreign  policy  cf  Russia,  under 
the  stress  of  threatened  attacks  from  two 
sides,  took  on  the  color  of  isolation,  it  was 
hardly  the  becoming  part  for  American  ac- 
cusers to  point  out  the  beam  In  her  eye. 
Surely  we  had  a  visible  note  in  our  own. 

Wliat  was  the  character  of  that  involun- 
tary isolation  Into  which  the  Soviet  Union 
took  llast  resort  after  her  best  efforts  at  col- 
laboration and  colle<:tlve  security  were  coolly 


set  at  nothlnij;  by  her  reluctant  neighbors? 
Why  did  Ijer  10!eign  policy  take  a  new  direc- 
tion from  Munich? 

Suppose  that  where  the  Pacific  washes  the 
shores  cf  California,  there  was  more  dry  land, 
enoui?h  land  to  support  a  compact  nation  of 
some  80  000.000  people.  Suppose  that  nation 
was  made  up  of  people  who  despised  us,  re- 
garded us  as  barbarians,  and — last  but  not 
least — would  like  very  much  to  grab  our  land 
p.r-.d  enslave  our  people.  Suppose  that  nation 
beciin  preparing  itself  to  do  Just  that. 

Then  suppose,  off  the  shores  of  our  Atlantic 
States,  there  lay  a  string  of  Islands,  on  which 
lived  other  millions,  another  compact  nation, 
with  pretty  much  the  same  ideas  about  us, 
and  with  a  record  of  past  treachery  matching 
perfectly  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Sup- 
pose th:s  nation  was  also  getting  ready. 

I  su.-pect  that  under  these  circumstances 
we  would  be  the  world's  greatest  advocates 
of  collective  security.  And  I  suspect  further 
that  If  our  appeals  for  collective  security 
were  to  fall  en  the  d?af  ears  of  Soviet  Russia 
on  the  one  s;de  and  Britain  and  continental 
Europe  on  the  other,  we.  too.  would  begin  to 
disi)lay  a  certain  noticeable  degree  of  de- 
fensive Isolation. 

Against  one  of  her  enemies,  the  one  on  her 
western  frontier.  Hitler,  the  whole  world 
knows  and  honors  the  magnificent  victories 
of  the  Russians  and  their  uni-elenting  deter- 
mination With  us  to  destroy  utterly  the  mili- 
tary and  war-makincr  power  of  that  enemy. 
That  wil!  free  one  Ru.-sian  frontier  from  th-? 
ever-constant  menace  of  another  sneak  at- 
tack 

But  some  ask.  What  about  Russia's  enemy 
on  her  ea.stern  boundary?  Will  she  help, 
when  Hitler  is  crushed,  Britain,  China,  the 
Dutch,  and  us  to  destroy  the  evil  common 
enemy  TmJo  and  his  international  bandit 
gang?  Remember  that  it  was  the  Japanese 
Navy,  which  on  February  8,  1904.  without 
a  declaration  of  war.  without  offense  or  jus- 
tification, opened  fire  upon  the  Ru.ssian  Navy 
at  Port  Arthur  and  began  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  by  the  same  dastardly  kind  of  an  attack 
with  which  she  launched  this  war  upon  us  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  You  would  not  suppose  that 
Russia  has  forgotten  that.  Nor  would  one 
beiieve  that  whon  Russia  with  us  has  an 
(opportunity  to  eliminate  that  ever-constant 
menace  to  her  security  in  the  East  that  she 
will  pass  It  by.  It  Is  safe  always  to  read 
national  policy  in  terms  of  national  Interest. 
Japan  and  Russia  have  been  enemies  at  least 
throuirh  this  century.  They  still  are  enemies, 
and  I  have  no  d'ubt  that  when  Russia  feels 
that  when  one  frontier  is  safe,  that  she  will 
turn  her  mlRhty  strength  toward  establishing 
an  equal  safety  and  security  for  the  other  in 
the  Eiist.  For  none  of  us,  you  know,  and  that 
Includes  the  Germans  as  well  as  the  British 
and  ourselves.  like  to  flsht  a  war  on  two 
fronts  at  the  same  time  when  we  can  help  it. 
It  is  almos''  always  necessary,  at  least,  to  con- 
centrate upon  and  to  emphasize  war  on  one 
front,  if  it  is  to  be  well  fought. 

Now  from  Moscow  comes  one  of  the  great- 
est and  heart.ening  declarations  of  our  time. 
We  cannot  suppress  a  great  pride  in  what 
cur  aged  but  active  and  honorable  Secretary 
of  State  has  accomplished  in  the  name  cf  our 
country.  He  comes  home  to  read  gratitude 
In  a  N.ition's  admiring  eyes.  And  he  brings 
to  his  fellow  countrymen  assurances  and 
solemn  promises  about  a  great  many  things 
which  ha\e  been  the  occasion  of  honest  con- 
cern to  some,  and  the  fuel  for  prejudicial  and 
partisan  fire  for  others.  Nobody  can  read 
the  Moscow  Declaration  without  a  new  cer- 
tainty in  victory  for  the  United  Nations' 
cause,  without  new  confidence  that  the  vic- 
tory we  win  this  time  shall  not  go  with  the 
evil  wind.  Listen  to  this  Joint  declaration 
of  Russia.  Britain.  China,  and  ourselves: 

"1.  That  their  united  action,  pledged  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  their  re- 
spective enemies,  will  be  continued  for  the 
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Masic,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  In  celebration 
of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  diplomatic 
rc!.'"n.ns  betv.'^en  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


10  a  pi"ugc  ui  iiuiJttftsicoonjij. 

Both  nations  have  lived  up  to  their  woid. 
And  the  accord  which  was  entered  10  years 
ago  by  men  and  peoples  of  good  will  has.  In 
peace  and  In  war,  brought  forth  a  harvest 
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It  was  no  accident  of  history,  therefore, 
that  during  the  Civil  War,  at  a  time  when 
relationships  of  the  Union  with  powers  out- 
side its  borders  were  In  a  particularly  th'ikj 
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organlaitlon  and  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security. 

"2.  That  those  of  them  at  war  with  a  com- 
mon enemy  v.-iil  net  trgethcr  m  all  matters 
relati'.g  to  tie  surrender  and  disarmament 
of  that  enemy. 

"3  That  they  will  take  all  measures 
deemed  by  them  to  be  necesrary  to  provide 
against  any  violation  of  the  terms  Imposed 
up>;in  the  enemy. 

"4  That  they  recognize  the  necessity  cf 
establishing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
a  general  international  organization,  bajced 
en  the  principle  of  the  sr^vereign  equality  of 
a'l  peace-loving  states,  and  open  to  member- 
ehlp  by  all  such  states — states  large  and 
small — for  the  maintenance  of  International 
pace  and  security. 

•■5.  That  for  t;.e  purpose  of  maintaining 
International  peace  and  security  pending  the 
reestabii"-hm.ent  of  law  and  order  and  the 
Inai'.guration  ot  a  sybtem  of  general  security, 
they  will  cc'tsull  with  one  another  and  as 
occri.^ion  requires  with  other  members  of  the 
Unned  Nations  with  a  view  to  Joint  action 
on  b«-iiair  of  tne  community  of  nations. 

'6  Tiiat  after  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties they  will  not  employ  their  military  forces 
wit  hill  the  territories  of  other  stales  except 
for  tlie  puip^ses  envisaged  in  this  declaration 
and  afier  J'>int  con-ultation. 

•■7  That  they  will  confer  and  cooperate 
with  one  another  and  with  the  other  mem- 
bp's  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  about 
a  practicab  e  general  agreement  with  respect 
to  the  rtgulation  of  armaments  in  the  post- 
war period 

While  we  are  fighting  the  war  we  are  lay- 
Uj.^  the  Etructuai  foundations  of  the  peace 
fur  which  w.  fight.  Tliese  four  national 
cornerstones  are  great  enough  and  mighty 
enough,  indeed,  to  hold  up  like  a  new  atlas, 
p  new  world. 

We  In  the  Senate  by  the  accord  of  all  who 
are  not  still  chained  by  the  sentiment  of 
h(,lation,  have  agreed  upon  a  Senate  dtclar- 
atior  v.'hich  specifically  incorporatts  point 
number  4  of  the  Moscow  Declaration,  which 
of  tlif  seven  point  Is  the  pivotal  one  en  post- 
wa.-  organiration.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  Moscow 
D' claration,  to  give  as.surance  to  our  co- 
sittners  oi  t^at  new  charter  of  a  new  world 
ttiat  America  has  at  liist  rid  and  purged  It- 
se'f  of  the  virus  of  isolation  and  it  stands  to- 
day a  stalwart  protector  of  world  peace — one 
Who  v.ll  do  its  honorable  and  gie.it  part  to 
pi'  vide  lor  the  common  defense  and  to  pro- 
ir:tU  the  general  welfare  of  mankind. 

Yet  my  fellcw  An-,erican>.  this  pledge  of  the 
Senate  can  Le  kept  only  if  it  is  guaranteed  by 
a  public  opinion  which  will  never  allow  it 
once  to  waiver  Our  const; luticnal  require- 
ment that  treaties  be  ratified  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  tiie  Senators  pie.-enl  ai^d  voting  in 
the  Senate  when  the  vote  is  had,  n  a  country 
like  r'ur=  of  many  rel.gions.  many  races,  of 
Intense  political  partisanship,  of  many  emo- 
ti'.nai  and  economic  stresses  iind  strains,  is  a 
precarious  foundation  for  any  sustained  and 
forihi.^ht  foreign  policy  by  our  Government. 

It  would  seem  only  fair  to  say  that  if  the 
Senate  is  to  insist  upon  It^  prerogative,  which 
the  Constitute. n  clearly  gives  it,  to  be  the 
final  arbiter  of  American  foreign  policy,  that 
thu  prtrogative  mu~t  be  exercised  before 
tree'ies  are  made  a^;  well  as  afterward. 

Surely  the  Senate  can  HI  hflcrd  to  say  that 
however  many  nat.cns  may  gather  tcgetiier 
In  common  counsel,  however  momentous 
may  be  the  is.'ues  that  they  deCide.  however 
dehcate  may  be  the  equilibr.um  wh.ch  Wi.se 
state,  manship  and  common-sense  compro- 
mise may  bring  a'l^eut.  however  great  the  need 
for  nast«  in  reaching  International  accord 
may  be,  that  the  Senate  may  comforubly  sit 
by  and  see  all  of  such  a  great  drama  rela- 
tively unmoved,  and  then  In  due  course 
when  the  document  is  presented  as  a  formal 
Inrtruinent,  as  the  curtain  of  the  conference 
falls,  bring  it  under  the  dissecting  scrutiny 


of  the  Senate  and  subject  it  to  the  legislative 
technique  in  The  Senate  which  provides  for 
leuurely  consideration,  protracted  hearings, 
unlimited  debate,  and  finally  the  requirement 
of  a  two-thirds  majcrity  for  ratification, 
v.ithout  tak'ng  very  great  and  dangerous 
rc'pon?-ibility 

I  might  a<!  well  .cay.  my  friends,  that  I  do 
n"t  believe  that  the  present  senatorial  power 
cf  ratification  is  consirtcnt  with  the  national 
safety  or  world  peace.  A  technique  which 
mieht  well  have  applied  tn  bilateral  treati.-s 
cf  mnm.pnt  rnly  to  the  contracting  parties  is 
no  longer  adequate  or  effective  as  was  proved 
in  what  the  Se  latc  did  to  tV.e  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, to  tr  atics  signed  by  one  or  two  score 
fif  nations,  which  set  up  wrrld  settlfm''nt  and 
which  alone  ?.re  the  vehicles  of  wcrld  welfare 
and  world  peace. 

Surely,  the  requirements  of  our  S3'stem  of 
checks  and  balance?  wculd  give  the  pe'-.ple 
adeouate  safeguard  acamst  Executive  action 
In  the  mLking  cf  treaties.  Jf  the  power  cf 
ratification  were  given  to  a  m.ajorlty  of  the 
Senate  and  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  if  each  body  by  a  majority 
vote  had  authority  to  fix  the  time  when  the 
final  vote  upon  ratification  or  net  shriild 
cccur.  This  would  take  awny  from  a  third 
cf  the  Senators  piesent  and  voting.  ma\be  p.s 
few  as  17  Senators  in  the  Senate,  the  power 
to  shatter  the  hope  of  the  world.  It  wou.d 
take  away  from  12  Senat  rs.  constituting  a 
majority  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  power  to  thwart  the  plaintive  appeal  of 
the  Nat'on  and  the  mute  cnll  of  the  dead.  It 
Would  deprive  perhaps  a  leaser  number,  who 
might  constitute  a  subcommittee,  of  the 
clutch  which  might  choke  world  hope  and 
a.' pi  rat  ion. 

In  this  great  Nation  where  democracy 
stands,  thank  God,  ttill  secure  against  every 
onslaught  and  attack,  where  the  people  are 
scvere'gn  in  power,  the  people  must  also  bear 
the  heavy  weight  of  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  and  the  course  of  their  country  We 
must  not  cnlv  will  the  kind  of  a  world  v.-hich 
our  gallant  ftphtlng  men  and  all  who  have 
sacrificed  with  them  deserve,  we  must  in  the 
democratic  way  find  the  means  through  v.'hich 
to  build  that  world  It  is  not  enoujh  tc  pro- 
fess democracy.  It  Is  not  enough  e\en  to  save 
It.  Wp  m.U'-t  make  democracy  work  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Let  the  people,  therefore,  search  out  every 
dati'^er  to  the  kind  of  a  world  they  want, 
whether  It  be  prejudice.  Ignorance,  shcrt- 
s  shtedne.'^s.  or  whether  it  be  techniques  out- 
moded and  outworn  which  might  deprive 
the  victors  of  their  Ju.=t  gains,  micht  mike 
ftitile  and  main  all  that  they  have  given, 
whether  of  treasure  or  of  blood. 

My  fellow  Americans,  as  you  have  today 
commemorated  a  great  friendship  with  a 
great  people,  go  out  to  make  that  ptiblic 
opinion  wh'ch  shall  keep  that  friendship 
and.  better,  deserve  it:  and  go  out.  my  fellow 
Americans,  to  yc  ur  other  great  tasks  which 
beckon  and  challenge  you:  and  walk  flrm.ly 
and  thoucrhtfully  as  you  go.  for  you  must 
know  that  It  is  history  which  follows  after 
vou. 


A  Triumphant  Homecoming  for  Mr.  Hull 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  25 >.  1943 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "A  Triumphant  Home- 
coming for  Mr.  Hull,"  written  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Krock  and  publislied  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  November  5.  1943. 

*:rhere  beinp:  no  objection,  the  article 
wa?  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
a.s  follows: 

A    Triumphant  Homecoming  ro»  Mi    Htnx 
(Ey  Arthur  Krock) 

^VASHINGTON,  November  4  —The  wllllng- 
ncfis  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  as  It.^;  own  that 
pHit  cf  the  Declaration  of  M  jscow  which  must 
lake  treaty  form  to  became  the  living  post- 
war foreign  pc»licy  of  the  Cnltc<l  States  arose 
from  several  causes.  Pcint  4  Is  a  statement 
of  what  has  been  proved  to  be  the  wish  and 
h'.);">e  of  the  American  peop.e.  and  this  w.«i 
mcst  lnfluenti:il  on  the  Senate,  without  whose 
pi'.iticlpaiion  the  paragraph  Is  mere  lanjr.rge. 
But  the  fact  that  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of 
Stfte,  stood  behind  It  played  a  profoundly 
Important  part. 

'.rhroushout  the  long  pjrlod  In  which  Mr. 
Hull  and  the  Department  of  State  have  been 
assailed  by  critics  with  audiences  rnnpir.g 
from  local  to  International,  Congress  hrs 
maintained  Its  trust  in  the  wisdom,  ability, 
hiph-mlndednesfi.  and  liberalism  of  the  Sec- 
retary. This  was  especially  true  of  the  Ben- 
ate,  where  he  was  a  most  respected  Member 
Though  many  others  share  credit  for  the  re- 
markable prns^ress  of  the  effort  to  achieve 
American  political  unity  on  Internstlonnl  pol- 
icy, none  was  so  effective  an  .advocate  on 
Capitol  Hill  as  Mr.  Hull.  Since  the  Senate 
must  ratify  anr  treaties  bv  which  tbiR  unity 
win  become  a  pledge  to  the  world,  th-  ui- 
matched  and  sustained  trust  the  Senate  'e- 
poses  in  the  Secretary  has  been  a  major 
factor. 

Tliis  conflden'^e  that  Mr.  Hull  will  at  all 
times  stand  firmly  behind  the  corstltutionBl 
process,  and  countenatice  no  clever  evasions 
cthrrs  may  devise,  was  illustrated  Egaln  yes- 
terday In  a  minor  Instance.  Someone  had 
fathered  a  news  story  that  under  inter,  a- 
tlonal  law  the  Declaration  of  Moscow  could 
be  carried  out  by  Presidential  action,  as  was 
the  exchange  arrangement  of  destroyerE  and 
bases  w.th  Great  Britain.  Quickly  the  word 
passed  that,  if  the  Senate  should  approve  any 
of  the  declaration,  that  wculd  amiunt  to 
blanket  advance  endorsement  01  tieaties  fOn- 
cluded  by  the  Executive  with  other  natl.ins. 
But  the  moment  a  State  Department  repre- 
sentative known  to  be  close  to  Mr  KuU  re,>u- 
dlated  the  publication  the  flurry  subelded. 

A    REJUVENATED    DEPARTl/ENT 

The  Secretary  will  return  from  his  tri- 
umphant errand  to  a  Capital  unxicai  tc  do 
him  honor.  In  honoring  him  the  P.esldt..t 
and  Congress  will  also  be  hononng  tl  em- 
selves,  for  the  former  has  sustained  him 
when  a  choice  between  the  S?cretary  and 
hh.  critics  was  required,  and  the  latter  Indi- 
cated it  never  undersicod  why  the  uecesfity 
to  make  a  choice  ever  was  permitted  to  ar.Sc;. 

In  his  own  Department  the  Secretary  will 
find  something  cf  a  new  atmoiphorc.  It  was 
l:npo:~sib;e  to  expect  any  set  of  public  of- 
ficials to  remain  happy  under  the  organizd 
barrage  that  fur  so  long  was  hirled  at  Mr. 
Hull  and  his  chief  adm.lnlsir;:tors.  And 
dcubts  must  have  been  sown  even  in  their 
nvnds  that  they  and  their  chief  v.-ere  func- 
titaiing  vlth  the  ability  and  prbllc  devo- 
tion which  must  be  b.-ought  to  their  1^*1:8. 

For  months  they  read  and  heard  that  they 
Wire  a  group  cf  secret  lovers  cf  fasc'.sm, 
hocdwiuking  a  senUe  and  unworldly  eld  gen- 
tleman In  easy  treatment  of  the  enemies  cf 
dtmccracy  and  the  attempted  assassins  cf 
western  civilization.  For  months  they  r^ad 
ar.d  lieard  that.  In  the  top  r-nks  cf  the  De- 
prrtment,  only  Bumner  V/iles  pcss-ot-cd 
competence  to  deal  with  diplomatic  prc'-y-rs 
«rid    liberalism    truly    representative   cf    his 
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fellow  citizens.  For  months  they  heard  and 
read  that  their  chief  was  narrow  and  provin- 
cial, a  reactionary.  antl-Russlan  regardless 
of  the  matter  m  hand,  senescent  and  too 
feeble  to  perform  the  duties  demanded  by 
his  oTl.'e  an'l  by  the  times  (though  the  more 
elderly  Mr.  Stmison  was  coevally  held  up  as 
the  model  C.ib:net  mnmtjer). 

It  was  diiiied  into  their  ears  that  men  like 
Robc.t  Murphy,  whom  they  had  believed  to 
be  among  'heir  Ik'f?  were  failures  or  wor«e 
and  mvist  be  riCiilled  lest  they  du  irreir.evable 
dinn;»;ze  Ov-  r  and  over  again  they  read  that 
men  like  /.."^-isiant  Secretary  Breckenridge 
Ix  r.)?  v.ere  cloallng  w:th  the  refugee  quotas  in 
the  spir.t  of  bigotry,  though  he  was  merely 
carr,iijg  tut  the  Prt'sident  s  policy  and  the 
law.s   pas.spd   by  Congress 

CHARTS    OF     MOSCOW 

WliPn  the  S?crptary  made  the  two  profound 
and  re-p  .'.isiblf  addresses.  In  which  he  out- 
line;! With  authority  the  posi-war  world  he 
hop"d  to  l-.;.ve  j-  part  .n  achieving,  he  was  at- 
tack ed  as  dull  wordy,  and  a  merchant  of 
trr»adb!i;e  gjod^.  Liveher  speeches,  which 
cou  d  be  more  entenalnii  g  because  they 
lacked  his  responsibility,  wtre  hailed  as  the 
stu.''  that  was  r«*ally  needed  and  could  not 
be  lutnished  by  so  pedestrian  a  mind  as  his. 

Yet  thoi-e  two  speeches  by  tho  Secretary 
tool:  form  In  much  that  was  agreed  on  at 
Mo*c<jw.  And  the  agreement  was  In  part 
in;-  result  cf  the  new  attitude  cf  Congress 
which  Mr.  Hull  was  able  to  report  to  the 
conferees  and  which  he  had  an  Important 
pai :  in  creaiing 

Now  that  th£se  tacts  are  coming  Into  gen- 
eral acceptance  with  the  news  from  Moscow. 
the  Department  personnel  is  rejuvenated 
thr  ugh  the  pexsiinal  triumph  of  the  Secre- 
t.ir  ,■  It  needs  new  blood,  some  amputations. 
and  a  general  synchicnization  with  the  world 
as  It  is  and  will  be  But  those  under  Mr. 
Hull  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  D"- 
I  artment  never  me.-ited  any  more  than  lie  did 
moM  ol  the  attacks  made  upon  them. 


The  Fighting  South 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GiARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

or  FXORID/> 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Noi'ejJiber  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25  > ,  1943 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tne  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "  "The  Fighting  South'— A  Good 
Booi^  for  Americans"  from  the  Florida 
Times-Union,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THi:    nCHTING     SOUTH — A     GOOD     BOOK     FOH 
AMEJUCANS 

John  Temple  Graves,  editor  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald  and  daily  columnist  for 
the  Times-Union,  has  given  America  in  his 
new  tiook,  The  Fighting  South,  a  volume  that 
will  make  of  every  American  who  reads  it  a 
better  citizen,  and  every  southerner  a  more 
loyal  advocate  of  his  native  lard 

WrJh  rare  cklll.  Mr.  Graves  has  drawn  from 
his  full  knowledge  and  thorough  understand- 
ing or  the  South  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 
the  material  for  his  book  and  cleverly  woven 
It  Into  an  accurate,  entertaining,  and  in- 
structive story  that  will  make  every  southern 
reader   proud  of  his   homeland,   and   at  the 


sam''  time  inspire  him  to  put  forth  greater 
efforts  toward  making  It  a  ■•  ;!!  more  alluring 
•^ect  on   of  America 

The  auihor  lias  rniide  no  cflt^rt  to  h;de  the 
wea<ne-ses  and  faults  of  the  South.  He 
bold!v  points  them  out^the  handling  cf  the 
raniil  problem,  the  eonnijinic  d'uwback  cre- 
ated by  the  tenant  l:irinT  and  the  shaio- 
croppf:,  the  te.o  ready  accjuic-cence  of  scuth- 
erneis  :n  the  p.Kplciiaticu  of  their  resources 
by  -iitiiidpr?,  the  .soils  whose  richness  has 
g.'cc  down  the  gr.IUes  into  streams  and  on 
to  t  le  deltas  and  lowland",  ar.d  inar.y  others. 

Ho  shows  how  these  things  bectime  a  part 
of  the  South  and  sueeests  v.ay;  and  means 
to  len.edy  them. 

But  fur  every  such  black  spcit  againit  the 
S<3U'h  Mr.  Graves  paints  two  or  nitre  brimit 
ones,  the  obvious  result  being  a  completed 
pict'.ire  that  reveals  this  s.ectirn  of  America 
as  op.e  of  great  charm  and  desirability  It  is 
not  the  booster  type  of  picture  m  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  but  one  of  refinenrent  and  rare 
attractiveness.  He  begins  with  the  begin- 
ning, leads  the  reader  gently  and  entertain- 
inglv  through  the  decades  up  to  the  present 
era.  and  then  places  t)efore  hiin  an  alluimg 
vision  of  what  the  future  promises 

The  South  he  holds  up  to  view  is  one 
whose  "variety  goes  to  Anieri.'as  ;plce  Its 
extremes  cartoon  a  nation  Its  high  lights 
advertise,  its  low  ones  warn  Its  poverties 
ar.d  racial  troubles  a"k  for  answers  that  must 
be  made  for  a  wcild  entire  Its  tradition, 
lodg-d  in  fact  or  southern  fancy,  has  ideals 
for  .)ur  future  if  the  future  is  to  be  brave. 
Its  sicknessfs  are  'he  mendab'.e  cne.'^  of  the 
immature  Its  health  is  a  stone  from  which 
nray  be  chiseled  scmethmg  near  the  heart's 
desire.  And  its  fighting,  for  the  g",jd  thing 
or  t,^.e  bad,  speaks  of  n.r.iire's  hrw  and  the 
dream  of  enterprise  " 

That  is  why  he  says  his  "bjok  about  the 
South  IS  a  book  alx  ut  the  United  States  and 
Its  years  to  come." 

't  i.s  a  book  that  will  influence  the  t husk- 
ing cf  all  who  read  it,  and  the  influence  vv^U 
be  for  good.  Which  is  to  s.-.y  that  Mr.  Graves 
has  served  his  native  S<  uth  and  all  of 
America  well  by  writing  The  Fighting 
Sout.i," 


Address  to  Graduates  of  Officers'  Candi- 
date School  by  Justice  Black 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORtDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U.NITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  5  ilegii^lative<laij  u} 
Monday.  October  25  < .  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Ml-.  Pre;-ident.  on  the 
21st  of  August,  last,  an  eminent  former 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black,  delivered  a  very 
notable  address  to  the  graduating  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  oflBci'r.s'  candidate  school. 
Miami  Beach.  Ri.  The  occasion  in- 
cluded the  graduation  of  the  son  of  Jus- 
tice Black.  Lt.  St(?rling  Black. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Justice  Black,  together 
>vith  a  very  fitting  and  eloquent  state- 
ment of  introduction  by  a  biother  of  a 
distinguished  Member  of  t  iis  body.  Lt. 
Col.  Luther  L  Hill.  Chi  f  cf  Staff,  fifth 
district,  Army  Air  Fjic.'>  Technical 
Training  Commar.d,  at  Miami,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  the  introductory  remarks  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

INTRODUCTION  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  HUGO  BLACK  BY 
COL  Lt'THER  L.  HIIL.  CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  FIFTH 
DISTRICT,  ARMY  AIR  FOROE-S  TECHNICAL  TRAIN- 
ING COMMAND,  AT  OFFICER  CANDIDATE  SCHOOL 
GRADf^TION,  MIAMI  BE^CH,  FLA  ,  AVGUST  21, 
194  3 

General  Krogstad.  Colonel  Storck  guests, 
and  members  of  this  ctminiand.  there  are  a 
few  nv?n  who  are  living  symbols  of  our  Amer- 
ican democracy.  Our  guest  speaker  Is  one 
of  this  select  company 

Born  in  north  Alaban^a.  he  knew,  as  a 
young  man.  what  he  wanted  to  do — to  be  a 
lawyer  and  play  an  honorable  part  In  the 
r.fTair.s  of  the  State  and  Nation, 

As  a  lawyer  he  was  en:inent!y  i-uccesKful, 
Upon  our  entry  Into  World  War  No,  1,  our 
speaker  immediately  enteied  the  Army  and 
attt'uded  a  school  very  similar  to  our  own 
officer  candidate  school.  At  the  end  of  tlie 
war  he  had  ri.-on  to  the  rank  of  captr-in  in 
the  Field  Artillery. 

The  people  of  his  State,  recognizm'-;  his 
aoiUty  and  .sincerity,  called  upon  hi:u  to 
serve  two  terms  in  the  Senate  of  the  Un.i  d 
States, 

li-  1937.  our  guest  was  appointed  As.s  ciate 
Justicj  of  the  United  State,-^  Supreme  Coart — 
the  hghest  recognition  of  his  profession. 

Our  speaker  has  two  sons;  today,  both  are 
In  the  military  service,  and  one,  as  many  of 
you  know,  is  a  meniber  of  your  cla.'-s  Cur 
speaker  has  a  deep  personal  interest  in  you 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  long,  yes,  a  very  long 
way  from  the  red  clay  hills  of  Alabama  to 
the  Supreme  Ci.urt  of  the  United  States 
A  courageous  and  forward-locking  mind,  a 
stout  and  •never  say  die"  iieart  have  earned 
our  speaker  the  entire  di-tance  and.  wh  u  is 
m  tre  important,  as  he  traveled  the  ri,ad,  he 
added  to  the  we'lfare  and  happiness  cf  the 
Aiuerjc!  n  people-Justice  Hugo  L    Black. 

ADDRESS   OF    HON     HUGO    BLACK 

Yru!  mspir.ng  piogram  brings  to  me  th" 
thoui,lit  that  26  years  ago  this  month  I  left 
civilian  life  and  entered  an  officers'  candi- 
date school.  I  wtU  remember  that,  after  3 
months'  hard  v.crk  theie,  what  I  wanted  was 
not  a  long  speeih,  but  my  commission  and 
my  order--  to  nu  ve  on  to  active  duty  as  an 
officer.  Ihtse  memories  admonish  me  to  be 
brief  in  what  I  say  You  will.  I  am  suri:.  be 
happy  to  know  that  this  admonition  will  be 
heeded  and  that,  so  lar  as  I  am  concerned. 
you  can  take  your  oath  of  office  and  get  your 
commission  wlthm  10  minutes  from  now 

Your  pre.sence  as  members  cf  this  graduat- 
ing cla.ss  is  proof  that  your  .^election  as  can- 
didate,'- was  wise  and  that  you  posses?  that 
tenacity  and  preliminary  knowledge  upon 
which  efficiency  in  military  action  is  based. 
It  would  certainly  not  be  appropriate  for  me. 
a  civilian,  to  seek  to  g.ve  military  Instructicn 
to  you  who  have  successfully  passed  throunh 
this  school  Your  determination  to  acquit 
yourselves  honcrably  and  bravely  as  Ameii- 
can  soldiers  is  in  your  own  l-.eart.?,  and  the 
inspiration  you  give  me  is  far  more  than  any 
I  can  hope  to  give  you  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  a  dicu.ssivn  of  what  we  are 
fi^-hting  trr. 

To  undorstaiid  whv  th.i,^  Nation  fights,  we 
must  understand  the  hopes  and  ambitions  cf 
our  citizens  of  tkday  and  tomorrow,  UnUke 
the  soldiers  of  our  enemies,  you  are  citizen 
soldiers  steeped  in  the  philosophy  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  dedicated  to  liberty,  equality. 
and  Justice.  Up  to  this  tim.e  your  careers 
have  net  been  military.  R>cently  drawn 
from  the  paths  cf  peaceful  life,  most  of  you, 
when  military  victory  is  won.  will  eagerly 
return  to  the  life  you  hsve  only  temporarily 
left.  You  have  accepted  Army  discipline,  not 
as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end — and 
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that  end  Is  the  resumption  of  a  life  in  which    | 
you  shape  yuur  own  plans  and  decisions  and    j 
carry  them  cut  freely  so  long  as  you  dj  nut    I 
infringe  upon  the  lilierties  of  yrur  neighbor,    i 
The    ttmporary    surrender   of    some   cf    your    : 
civilian  freedom  to  accomplish  a  military  v.c-    j 
tory  is  to  the  end  that  you  may  have  a  per-    ; 
manent  and  even  more  abounding  freedim. 
It  Is  not  by  chance  that  our  ccuntry  en- 
trusts   Its    wartime    fate   to   citizen    solders 
rather  than  to  a  large  standing  army      The 
founders  of  our  Government  planned  it  ]ust 
that   way.     They   had   foug*^t    in    the   Revo- 
lutionary War  not  for  the  false  glory  of  con- 
quest, but  for  the  true  glory  cf  the  right  to    , 
establish  a  government  devoted  to  the  i  ro- 
motion  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness.     They    j 
be!  eved  that  if  war  ever  t)ecan,e  necessary  to 
protect  this  government  cf  peace,  the  citi- 
zens v.ould  have  a  fighting  faith  which  would 
make     them      unconquer;;ble.     History     has 
proved,  and  Is  now  proving  again,  that  the 
founders  were  ripht.     We  do  have  this  fight- 
ing faith.     It  is  making  us  unconquerable. 

D?feat  of  the  enemy,  however,  will  be  but 
an  episode  in  cur  continnirg  struggle  for  a 
better,  fuller,  more  secure  life  for  the  aver- 
age citizen — what  our  forefathers  called  ll^'^. 
liberty,  and  happiness.  Our  country,  bo'h 
now  and  when  victorioa^^.  must  fr.ce  the 
questions  of  peace,  and  mu?t  face  them  in- 
spired by  the  same  faith  that  will  carry  us 
to  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy  on  the  but- 
tlefield.  There  are  men  v.lio  do  not  have  tl:is 
fi^'hting  faith,  timid  men  who  are  ruled  by 
an  unrrn.scning  fear  of  change.  They  f^y 
that  period'c  economic  depressions,  unem- 
ployment, poverty,  economic  insecurity,  spe- 
cial privilege,  and  inequality  arc  ordained 
by  inexorable  natural  U.v.s.  In  effect,  they 
sav  that,  try  a.«;  hard  as  vie  may.  v.e  cannot 
make  it  possible  for  every  man  to  provide 
himself  with  a  dcrent  home  of  his  own, 
plenty  of  good  nourishing  food,  necessary 
mtdicnl  treatment,  nnri  the  oit'inary  comforts 
essntial  to  a  happv  hie.  These  timid  p"- 
sons  have  counterparts  who  assert  that  sim^e 
we  have  always  had  war,  a  fieaceful  world  is 
impossible.  In  other  words,  they  suggest 
that  there  is  a  divine  decree  that  men  must 
kill  each  other.  But  there  are  still  other  per- 
sons who  refuse  to  subscribe  to  these  de- 
featist doctrines,  who  insist  that  man  wa£ 
created  for  happiness,  not  misery;  for  life, 
not  untimely  death  on  a  battlefield;  and  that 
wars  can  be  prevented  by  international  co- 
operative eSorts.  I  suspect  that  returning 
soldiers  who  have  won  a  war  with  new  and 
revolutionary  weapons  and  techniques  will 
be  little  impressed  by  the  statements  of  the 
timid  that  "These  things  cannot  be  done, 
because  they  never  have  been  done  ' 

The  extent  of  ycur  peacetime  responsibili- 
ties as  citizens  will  not  discourage  you,  I  am 
sure,  any  more  than  your  military  assign- 
ments have  discouraged  you.  That  my  gen- 
eration and  Us  predecessors  have  failed  to 
achieve  fully  all  of  the  lofty  objectives  of  our 
Government  Is  no  valid  argument  that  you 
and  your  successors  cannot  do  lietter.  The 
men  who  fought  the  Revolution  were  not 
frightened  by  the  unprecedented  task  of  cre- 
ating a  unified,  peacetime,  representative 
government  for  13  Jealous  and  diverse  States. 
Tliey  believed  that  certain  evils  existed  In 
old  patterns  of  society,  that  certain  govern- 
mental practices  blocked  the  way  to  human 
happiness;  and.  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
timid  traditionalists,  they  preserved  what 
they  thought  was  good,  and  abandoned  what 
they  thought  was  bad. 

At  the  same  Ume,  they  set  the  stage  for 
necessary  future  changes  when  they  guar- 
anteed Americans  freedom  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. With  freedom  of  expression,  the 
right  of  the  ballot,  and  an  educated  cltlaenry. 
goals  toward  which  we  come  ever  nearer,  our 
people   have   the  complete   confidence   ttxat 


their  Government  will  continue  to  serve  their 

needs  no  matter  hew  greatly  these  ncids 
may  change  from  time  to  tune.  This  belief, 
that  we  are  on  cur  way  to  the  satisfaction  i  f 
human  needs  through  common  effort,  gives 
each  American  his  fighting  faith. 

But  it  will  net  be  enough  for  us  to  attack 
the  problems  of  peace  at  home.  Peace  prob- 
lems, like  those  of  war,  must  be  attached  both 
at  home  and  nbroad.  We  have  learned  from 
bitter  expeiience  that  the  interdependence 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  is  more  than  a 
theory;  it  is  a  vital  fact  which  affects  the 
live-  cf  every  one  of  us.  The  lessons  whi.-ii 
wars  and  depressions  have  taucht  Is  that  if 
v.?  want  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  at 
home  we  must  help  establish  It  abroad. 
Surely  it  is  time  to  face  this  fact  and.  divest- 
ing ourselves  of  deep-rcote<l  fears  and  pre;u- 
dices,  act  with  a  boldness  and  Intelligence 
befitting  Americans, 

What  I  have  said  today  Is  not  a  suggestion 
that  we  citizens  v.ho  remain  at  hom;-  can  or 
should  throw  all  the  responsibilities  of  Gov- 
ernment on  those  who  carry  the  active  bur- 
dens of  war.  On  the  contrary,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  we  at  home  fail  in  our  re^iMnsibili- 
ties  to  you  members  of  our  armed  forces  If 
we  do  not  try  now  to  make  this  an  even 
better  co'jntry  to  come  back  to  than  it  was 
to  leave.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  give  full 
reality  to  your  fighting  faith. 

I  congratulate  each  of  ycu  for  what  you 
have  already  achieved,  I  congratulate  you  e  n 
the  opprrtunity  that  Is  yours  to  serve  as  an 
officer  of  an  army  not  seeking  power,  con- 
quest, or  military  glory,  but  seeking  an  in- 
finitely nobler  goal — the  advancement  of  the 
liberty  and  dignity  of  men  and  wom.en  every- 
wh&ie,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 


Purpose  of  H.  R.  3529  Is  To  Furnish  Bor- 
rowing Power  to  Veterans  in  Addition 
to  Outright  Benefits  Voted  bj  Confress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CEGL  R.  KING 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 
Friday,  November  5,  1943 

Mr.  KII;G.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago  I  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  as  the  measure  that  would  allow  the 
dependents  of  servicemen  to  conserve  the 
use  of  the  dependency  l>eneflts  voted 
them  for  current  living  expenses,  and 
not  for  the  payment  of  debts  incurred 
by  the  family  prior  to  the  induction  of 
the  wage  earner  into  the  armed  forces. 
However,  everyone  understands  that  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  only 
provides  for  a  moratorium,  which  will 
result  in  the  accumulation  of  debt  that 
the  serviceman  will  have  to  pay  upon  his 
discharge  from  the  armed  forces.  It 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
problem  of  the  returning  serviceman  in 
readjusting  himself  to  civilian  life.  Un- 
der Uiis  act  the  average  veteran  will  find 
himself  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
trying  to  catch  up  on  past  due  obligations 
and  meet  his  current  obligations  at  the 
same  time. 

As  a  consequence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
troduced H.  R.  3529  which  provides  Xor 


loans  up  to  $1,000  to  enable  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  2  to  pay  debts  existing  at 
the  dale  of  their  discharge  from  the  seiv- 
ico  My  purpose  in  introducing  this  bill 
vr-s  to  furnish  a  borrowing  power  to  vtt- 
eri-.ns  in  addition  to  the  outright  benefits 
that  will  undoubtedly  be  voted  the  vet- 
erfins  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates.  It  may  be  some  time  yet  before 
the  pio^ram  of  veterans'  benefits  is 
v.'crked  out  and  put  into  effect.  In  the  in- 
tei  im  the  returning  veteran  should  have 
some  ready  lunds  available  for  use  in  re- 
adjusting iiimself  to  civilian  activity. 

It  has  bi-en  stated  In  the  press  that 
H.  R.  3529  may  not  reach  the  floor  of  the 
House  but  that  it  has  started  some  seri- 
ous congressional  thinking  along  the  Ine 
1  am  presently  dlsciissing.  If  this  Is  the 
case,  1  may  well  consider  my  bill  a  suc- 
cess, for  it  is  also  reported  that  there  Is 
some  thcught  by  memb?rs  of  the  Mili- 
tary Affair.?  Committee  that  those  accu- 
mulated debts  and  obligations  be  paid 
outright  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. To  this  thought  I  am,  most  cer- 
tainly, not  opposed. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speftker,  I  should  like 
to  include  an  article  which  appeared  tn 
the  Washington  Post  of  October  31,  1943, 
on  this  subject. 

ONE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR  LOAN  nrOKJBEO  TO*  KTW 

vmaANS 
A    plan    for    lending    •1,000    to    retumln? 
servicemen  to  settle  their  debts  came  up  oa 
Capitol  Hill  yesterday,  a  possible  forerunner 
of  measures  for  even  broader  benefits. 

Introduced  by  Representative  Kino  (Demo- 
crat), of  California,  the  loan  bill  baa  been 
referred  to  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
with  indications  it  will  be  kept  there  while  a 
more  comprehensive  aid  program  Is  worked 
out. 

King's  bill  would  j>ermlt  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  to  underwrite  loans 
made  to  honorably  discharged  ■ervicemen  by 
private  lending  Inatltutlona.  The  loans 
w<juld  be  for  the  proven  amount  of  the  vet- 
eran's obligations  at  the  Ume  of  bla  du- 
charge.  but  not  exceeding  $1,000.  Ttoey  would 
bear  6  percent  Interest  and  be  repayable  in 
Installments  over  a  3-year  period. 

No  security.  Indoraera.  or  comakers  wotild 
be  required,  the  Government  acting,  In  ellectw 
as  the  veteran's  Indoraer. 

While  King's  blU  may  never  get  before  the 
Hovise.  It  has  started  some  serious  congres- 
sional thlnJLing  along  such  lines. 

Tlie  Soldiers'  and  Sailors"  Civil  Rellel  Act, 
passed  last  year,  permits  veterans  to  go  Into 
court  upon  their  return  and  have  their  obli- 
gations stayed  for  a  period  equal  to  the  lengtti 
of  time  they  were  In  service. 

Some  members  of  the  House  Military  Com- 
mittee who  have  been  studying  the  subject 
say  the  relief  thus  provided  may  be  InsvilQ- 
clent  should  the  war  last  several  more  years. 
because  a  soldier's  obligations  may  amount, 
at  the  time  of  his  discharge,  to  a  sum  too 
large  to  be  handled  by  a  man  trying  to  re- 
adjust himself  to  clvUtan  life. 

"If  this  war  lasts  2  more  years."  said  on« 
committeeman,  "Congress  will  have  to  do 
something  for  these  veterans.  It  wlU  be  Im- 
possible lor  many  men  to  catch  up  on  their 
past-due  obligations  and  at  the  same  Ume 
meet  current  expenses  during  the  tune  now 
provided." 

He  suggested  that  a  moratorium  on  all 
veterans'  obligations  or  even  outright  pay- 
ment by  the  Government  be  provided  to  cases 
where  It  can  be  proved  that  the  veteran  baa 
little  or  no  chance  to  get  caught  iq>  wlttkout 
help. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HOff  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fr:4a\j.  November  5,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
SO.  1943.  I  introduced  H.  R.  2338.  which 
has  for  its  purpose  providing  for  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  faxes  by  the  United 
Suites  to  the  States  and  their  political 
fubdivi.sion.s  on  account  of  certain  real 
property  being  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Gcvernm?nt  and  thereby  removed  from 
thi?  tax  roll. 

tn  my  own  S'.ate  of  Oregon  the  Fed- 
enil  Government  owns  over  one-half  of 
the  area  of  the  State.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  land  are  being  acquired  by  the 
Government  tlncughout  the  various 
States  of  the  Union  and  these  properties 
are  being  taken  off  the  tax  rolls.  In 
miny  case.s  counties  are  being  deprived 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  tax-bear- 
ing property  of  the  counties,  which  is 
very  materially  interfering  with  the 
carrying  on  of  local  public  activities. 
Tiie  text  of  my  b;ll  reads  as  follows: 

Bf  tt  parted,  etc  ,  That  all  real  proptrty 
In  the  oonntiental  United  States  which  here- 
tofore, subsequent  to  December  7.  1941.  was 
acquired,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  ac- 
qiared  by  purcha.^t•.  condemnation,  or  ctl:rr- 
wi.se,  by  oi  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  for 
^^neial  nuluary  purposfs  (Including  prcp- 
ef.\  acquired  lor.  or  for  u.>e  in  connection 
with.  fortilV.'ations,  coast  de!»-nses,  military 
camps  cantonment.';,  proving  grounds  train- 
liiji  areas.  b.>uib- (.editing  areas,  and  the  manu- 
f«Lture  of  nuinitions) .  tot^ether  with  the  im- 
pioiemt-ntt.  on  any  such  real  property  at 
the  time  sucli  property  Is  so  acquired,  shall 
re  nam  subject  to  taxation  by  the  Stale  and 
political  siitKllvislon  In  which  such  prop- 
er y  is  located,  to  the  same  extent,  according 
to  Its  value,  as  other  real  property  is  taxed. 
•  .3ec.  2  Tlie  pro\islons  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  property  with  re!=pect  to  which 
BUrVi  power  of  taxaticm  Is  waived  in  accord- 
ance with  State  ia-.v  by  the  Stale  or  political 
sul.xlivisii?n  in  which  such  property  is  lo- 
ca  eo.  Any  property  covered  by  any  such 
wai\er  sh.  11  not  thereafter  be  subject  to  such 
taxation  by  the  S:ate  or  political  subdivision, 
as  the  cr.;?  may  be.  so  long  as  such  property 
Is  .leld  bv  or  on  Ijehalf  of  the  United  Slates. 

Ml .  SpeakT,  Tom  C.  Watson,  the  very 
able  assessor  of  the  county  of  Mult- 
nomah, in  Oregon,  which  county  com- 
pr:ses  th*'  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  on  or  at>out  October  1.  made 
an  addre5;s  befoie  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Assessing  Officers  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Chicago.  111.  This  address 
is  replete  with  factual  information  on 
thi.i  important  problem  and  is  worthy  of 
corsideratlon  cf  all  the  Memt>ers  of  the 
Coiifcre&s  in  connection  with  lesrislation 
providins  for  the  payment  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  sums  equivalent  to  taxes 
on  land  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  include  the  address  as  pait 
Oi  iny  remarks,  which  is  as  follows: 


Assessment  or   Propehtiis   ArrEcra)   bt 
Wartimi:  Measures 

(By  Tom  C.  W.itsont 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  d;,';cus£ln£; 
with  you  one  of  our  mutual  present-day 
problems  which  I  fear  will  s:::i  confront  us 
when  the  war  has  been  won  In  order  that 
we  may  better  vindcrstand  the  subject  be- 
fore us — Assessment  of  Properties  Affected 
by  Wartime  Measures — I  should  like  hrst  to 
spealc  a  little  ahc  ut  Goveir.intiu -owned 
pro-jcrty  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor 

Federal  excmptioiis  are  soinethmt;  lliat 
affect  every  assessor  m  the  United  States. 
It  Is  tiue.  as  I  shall  set  out  to  prove,  some 
will  be  affected  to  a  greater  de^rre  and  some 
to  a  lesser  degree.  Our  economic  future  will 
be  greatly  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which 
tu  s  issue  l.s  finally  settled 

In  1939  the  Federal  Government  owned 
more  than  20  percent  of  all  ihe  land  in  the 
United  States  The  total  acre.i^e  of  the 
continental  United  Slates  is  1903  221.280 
acres.  Federal  real  estate.  391  657.721  acres 

This  means  tnat  our  Goverr-.n.ont  in  Wash- 
ington owns  ;.n  area  eqUiii  t-'  all  tiie  Kinds 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  txcept  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mi.s.~  ss.ppi.  Thfse 
lands  are  located  in  2.628  countifs,  of  a  total 
of  3.071  counties,  and  in  2  965  cities.  So. 
you  see.  a  large  majority  of  our  ccuutie«  and 
many  of  our  cities  are  thus  afTecieri 

Fifty  percent  of  the  land  a:e,i  of  the  11 
Wistern  States  is  Federally  owned  Federal 
acquisition,  exclusive  of  mlUtary  needs,  is 
building  up  at  the  rate  of  apprcx.mately 
one  million  acres  per  year 

Senate  Document  No.  12 — Separate  No  1 
tilled,  "A  Nationnl  Plan  for  American  F.ir- 
estry.'  recommends  public  acquisitiun  by 
the  Ualled  States  of  an  addition  il  47  00!i  GOO 
acres  in  the  West  and  177,030000  acres  m 
the  East,  equal  to  the  combined  area  oI  the 
States  of  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Iowa.  It  is  plainly  evident 
that  eastern  taxpayers  have  a  siaice  in  secur- 
ing cash  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  Fed- 
erally acquired  lands  amrunilng  to  the 
ecjuivalent  of  taxes  if  the  propeitles  were 
taxable. 

The  fair  market  value  of  the  Fedeial  lands 
and  improvements  has  been  estimated  to  be 
14.696.061.638.  The  estimated  taxes  b.ised 
on  local  assessments  and  milla^'.e  rates  is 
191,051.374.  Ti^.ere  are  26  Slates  which 
would  receive  more  than  a  million  dollars  m 
lieu  of  taxes  and  every  State  wuuld  benefit 
to  some  degree. 

1.  New    York   would   receive   S8.856.0"iO 

2.  California  would   receive  SC  476  000 

3.  Arizona  would   receive  $5  034  000. 

4.  Moutai^a  would  receive  t4. 793, 000. 

5.  lowa  would  receive  $4,178  000 

6    Massachusetts   would   receive   $4  110  000 

7.  Nevada  would  receive  f3,638,000 

8.  Pennsylvania  would  receive  $3  339  000 
9    Illmols  would  receive  $3.C95.0<'iJ 

10.  Washington  would  receive  $;;.r:8  000. 

11.  New  Jersey  would  receive  !»2  902.000. 

12.  Oregon  would  receive  $2,333  000. 

13.  Idaho  would  receive  $1,979,000 

14.  Colorado  would  receive  51.SC6.C00. 

15  Virginia  would  receive  $1  582  000. 

16  Texas  would  receive  $1,581  O.'O 

17.  Maryland  would  receive  $1.635.(X)0 

18.  Wyoming  would  receive  $1  486  000. 

19.  Ohio  would  receive  $1,344,000 

20.  Louisiana  would  receive  $1,320,000 

21.  South  Dakota  would  receive  $1,299,000 

22.  Alabama  would  receive  $1  297  000. 

23.  Utah  would  receive  $1,209,000 

24.  Michigan  would  receive  $1.195000. 

25.  Florid*  would  receive  $1,009,000. 

26.  Minnesota  would  receive  $1,006  000 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  officials 
In  a  position  to  know,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, In  its  determination  to  prosecute 
the  war  to  Ita  fullest  extent,  has  found  It 


necessary  to  purchase  between  six  and  seven 
million  additional  acres  of  land  in  connec- 
tion with  wr-r  activities  Some  of  this  area 
is  very  good  land  and  some  of  it  is  very  poor 
land, 

Je.s.se  Jones.  Secretaiy  of  Commerce,  in 
March  of  th.s  year,  announced  that  tlie 
Defense  Plant  C.rporalion.  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Reconstruction  l-inance  Corporation, 
owtied  1.479  plant  projects — 1.022  of  them  in 
operation  in  Marcli  and  he  evpecled  to  have 
the  balance  in  oper.tiion  in  1943.  800  having 
been  completed  since  Pearl  Harbor  The^e 
plants  up  to  that  date  cost  $9  175.0C0.000; 
82.6C0.OOO0DO  was  Invested  in  aircraft  ac- 
cessories plunts.  The  total  square  feet  of 
auplane  plant  space  alone  is  35.000.000 
which  would  cover  700  city  blocks  250  by 
200  feet  or  one  solid  city  block  33  miles 
long  by  200  feet  wide.  The  1.022  ccm- 
plet'-  plants  are  in  43  States  and  are  operated 
by  708  different  companies.  The  total  ci:Et 
to  D  P  C,  of  ef|Uipping  and  constructing 
lliese  1  022  plantc  is  $4,317,000,000  A  flying 
fortress  is  made  up  cf  a  great  many  separate 
p.irls  which  are  fabricated  in  several  dil- 
tcrent  plants,  manv  of  which  are  quite  smnll. 

In  August  of  this  year  D.  P.  C.  began  the 
consiniction  of  a  modern  steel  plant  in 
Piovo.  Utah.  CO  ins  ?190,000.000  This  is 
the  largest  steel  mill  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  plant  covers  1.6(X)  acres  of  what  was 
formerly  Rt:rlcultui  a!  land,  including  11  milts 
of  railroad 

In  the  past  3  years  Jesse  J(Mies  estimates 
we  have  .^pent  some  $25,000,000,000  in  build- 
ing plants  and  facilities  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Much  of  th.s  money  has  been  spent 
for  strictly  Military  purposes  and  things  for 
which  we  will  have  little  use  after  the  war. 
But  a  great  deal  has  been  spent  in  shipbuild- 
ing and  industrial  facilities  which  can  and 
should  bp  u.-cd  after  the  war  if  we  are  to  keep 
people  at  work  and  if  we  arc  to  pay  our  huge 
national  debt. 

The  GdVcrnment  owns  92  percent  of  the 
matinesiurn  production  and  10  percpnt  of  the 
total  steel  production.  The  Government 
has  invested  $625,000,000  in  synthetic-rubber 
manufacture  and  will  soon  be  able  to  manu- 
facture more  than  800,000  tons  annually, 
which  is  one-thud  more  rubber  than  we  have 
ever  used  in  piaceiim.e. 

The  R,  F.  C.  will  own  almost  one-half  of 
the  cnunti-y"s  machine-tool  manufacturing 
facilities.  The  Government's  investment  in 
aviation  amounts  to  10  times  the  value  of 
privately  owned  investments  in  the  field. 

The  R.  F.  C.  has  built  3.800  mile,:  of  pipe 
lines,  including  the  1.500  miles  from  Long- 
view,  Tex  ,  to  Ph.Uideipl.ia  and  New  York. 
They  have  mvestxl  $180,000,000  in  these 
Itoea  and  $500  Ooo  000  m  high-octnne  plants. 

These  ia.'^t-mentioned  plants  are  owned  by 
the  D.  P.  C.  or  the  R.  F.  C.  and  pay  taxes 
on  the  real  estate  only.  They  pay  no  per- 
sonal-property tax.  They  are  in  direct  com- 
petition to  privately  c\s  ned  plants  that  do 
pav   ta.\f>  on  their  personal  property. 

Tl^ere  is  another  Fed  Tal  agency  which  has 
not  yet  been  mentioned,  which  is  the  Mari- 
time Commission.  It  owns  many  shipyards 
With  vast  equipment  and  facilities.  In  Mult- 
nomah Counry.  Oreg.,  alone  this  amcunts  to 
$46,000  000  And  they  do  not  pay  a  dime  on 
the  improvements  and  facilities.  '  Thi.s  Is  ob- 
vicusJy  unlair  to  Cv..nipct:tion  which  bornnvs 
hu.;e  sums  of  money  fr'm  the  same  Maritime 
Comnii.vsion  which  is  Invested  in  land,  im- 
provement and  personal  property  on  which 
taxes  are  paid.  If  the  Maritime  Commission 
paid  taxes,  our  local  cuvernment  would  re- 
ceive more  than  $1.000  000.  Added  to  what 
we  have  already  lost,  tins  makes  more  than 
$3.000  00-3  in  taxes  lust  to  the  State,  and  our 
total  l(.ss  Is  now  probablv  rearer  $5,000,000. 

In  the  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  there  are 
15  C.32  units  in  the  12  major  defense  housing 
projects.     Under   the   terms  of  the  Lanham 
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Act,  the  Government  makes  payments  in  lieu    | 
of  taxes.     These  payments  are  tlie  same  as  it 
the  properties  were  privately  owned  and  tiixcd. 
Senator  McN.abt,  from  Oregon,  now  has  a 
bill    before    Congress    which,    if    passed,   will    j 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Ticasuiy  to  pay    | 
a  percent  of  the  fair  value  cf  any  land^  m 
any  State,  title  to  which  is  held  in  the  United    ' 
States,  and  which  are  (1»   includ''d  within  a 
national    forest;    (2t    incUKied    within    a   na-    | 
tional  wildlife  refUiie;   i3  i  adini-- i-iered  und?r    | 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead-J   i.ei  Faiin  Teiiant 
Act.  ius  amended,   (4i   included  wniiin  an  In-    ' 
dian    re-'^ervation.   or   held    in    trust    bv    the    | 
Uiiited  Staie.'j  for  tiie  benefit  oi  any  Indian; 
(5 1  administer'-xt  under  th?  terms  of  the  Tay- 
lor Gi-azing  Act   i  43  Stat.  1269.  as  amendeii. 
(6)  sold  by  tl-.e  United  States    ipcn  an  agre.--- 
ment    providin:^    that    title    shi'l    remain    in 
the   Uiiited   b-..tes  until   the'  puicl  a.-^e  pr.cc 
is  pa'd  in  full,  or   (7)   leased  by  the  Unit' d 
Slat.s  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

This  mcasuie  d^>es  nci  in  any  way  atlrct 
the  s  X  to  sjvi'ir  million  acres  acquired  by 
the  Uni'ed  States  in  ccnnecticn  with  war 
act.viiies.  Real  estate  ownership  should  be 
protected  against  any  further  impairment 
from  faulty  or  ill-advi.sed  le'i.latioii. 

There  are  some  28  shipbuilding  centers  m 
the  United  Stnte^  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Marlum?  CommisEiOn  and  tlic 
United  State.,  Navy  own  property  to  a  ^^rcater- 
or  lesser  degree  m  all  of  them.  These  hold- 
ings are  not  included  m  the  McNary  bill,  and 
I  should  like  to  recommend  to  this  assoc.a- 
tion  that  we  ask  our  legislative  committee 
to  draft  a  suitable  pr  .posed  bill  covering 
these  properties,  as  well  as  property  of  any 
other  Fedeial  agency  owning  real  estate  of 
a  similar  nature. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  we  should  get  behind 
the  McNary  bill  now  before  Congress,  and 
the  bill  by  Congressman  C.artfr  MAN.^sco, 
from  Alabama,  which  provides  for  a  syste- 
matic and  orderly  disposal  of  all  the  surplus 
rtfil  estate  aft?r  the  war.  and  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  surplus  land  and  war  plant 
board  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
are  carried  out.  We  need  also  the  enactment 
of  a  bill  covering  these  agencies  of  Gcvern- 
ment  which  now  esci.pe  any  form  of  taxation 
Human  existence  is  dependent  upon  real 
e-^iate,  and  we  should  u"-e  our  influence 
against  any  action  which  tends  to  destroy  its 
valu.'  or  injue  its  management. 

It  quite  naiuially  follows  that  as  require- 
ments for  the  war  diminish,  there  will  be  less 
and  less  need  for  all  cf  this  G.ivernment- 
ov.ned  real  estate,  and  a  proper  plan  for  iis 
disposal  is  economlci>Ily  necessary.  The 
reason  for  liquidation,  cf  ccuise.  is  to  reduce 
our  national  debt. 

Under  prc.-^.nl  conditions  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for'llie  Federal  Go- eminent  to  ap.ro- 
priate  the  entire  area  of  a  municipal  sub- 
division of  a  State  the  size  of  a  county  wli  ch 
wou'd  hove  the  effect  oi  totally  liquidating 
that  unit  of  State  government.  As  an  actual 
example  of  this  tendency.  I  know  of  one  lo- 
cality in  the  S'aie  of  Orcnon.  Camp  Adair,  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  appio- 
priated  the  major  part  of  the  most  valuable 
agricultural  lands  in  the  county,  that  w.^re 
formerly  piiyi:ig  a  considerable  part  cf  the 
t.T.xes  of  that  county.  Tus  deprives  this  par- 
ticular county  of  a  large  part  of  its  tax  rev- 
enue, and  create-s  a  situation  where  this 
ccmniunry  is  "paying  tr.bute  to  Caesar" 
without  any  appropriate  retum. 

We  all  reilize  that  ships  must  be  built  atid 
that  facilities  for  Jniilding  them  must  be 
quickly  provided  However,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  establishing  these  centers  has 
overlooked  the  cost  of  necessary  service  pro- 
vided by  local  government.  The  federally 
owned  real  property  and  personal  property 
is  In  direct  competition  to  other  prlva'ely 
owned  properties  that  do  pay  taxes.  For 
illu.stratjon : 

The  Albina  Engine  &  Machine  Works  of 
Portland  borrow  no  money  from  the  Federal 
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Government  and  pay  taxes  on  their  entire 
c-pital  investment  until  the  ships  which  they 
build  are  accepted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  small  plant  had  an  assessment 
this  vear  of  $427  C55  The  Commercial  Iron 
Works  and  the  Willamette  Iron  &.  Steel  Co. 
borrow  huge  sums  of  money  from  Federal 
agencies  and  pay  no  taxej  on  this  !nve.5tment. 
It  IS  true  that  the  two  last-named  compnnie.s 
do  pay  taxes  on  both  real  estate  and  persor.al 
property  owned  bv  tliem.  These  two  com- 
panies are  assessed  for  more  than  $2,800,000. 

The  Maritime  Commission  owns  both  the 
Oregon  shipyard  and  the  Swan  Island  ynid. 
On  Ja.-,uary  1  ol  this  yen  they  had  an  invest- 
ment of  some  $46  000,000,  These  plants  i.r» 
leased  to  .the  Kaiser  Co.  and  pay  no  taxes 
except  on  tlic  land  which  is  owned  by  th.^ 
c-mrary.  This  Irve-im.nt  of  $46  000.0:0.  .f 
assessed,  would  prrdace  an  annuil  tax.  baaed 
on  to'.iavs  mileag''  rate,  of  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

In  v.cw  of  all  these  facts  I  *»clieve  that  all 
proper; V.  situated  in  any  locality  of  a  scv- 
cr->lgn  State,  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
any  national  publ.c  use.  should  t)ear  its  fair, 
relative  share  m  the  support  ol  the  loc  .1 
go\ernin?n.t  m  which  it  is  situated 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Association 

cf  As.sessiHg  OiScer.s  at  the  meeting  to  i 
which  I  refer  also  passed  a  resolution 

bearing  on  thi.s  subject,  which  is  worthy  * 

01  con.-ideraticn  while  studying  this  as-  | 

se.sbment    problem.     I   also   include   the  i 

reso'ution:  i 

RESOLUTION  P.ASSED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA-  ' 
TION  OF  ASSESSING  OFFICERS  AT  THE  ANNt'AL  \ 
AIELTir^G  HELD  IN  CHICAGO  CN  CCTOBi.R   1,  194  3     , 

Whereas  the  ownership  of  properly  by  the 
Federal    Government    restricts    the    tax    base 
from  which  local  governments  draw  the  bulk    , 
of   their   revenues,    and    thereby   affects   the 
flnnncial  stability  of  counties,  cities,  school 
districts,  and  other  political  subdivisions;  and    < 
Whereas    property    owned    by    the    Federal    , 
Ciyv.'rnment    is    not    distributed    uniformly 
ever  the  country,  but  frequently  is  concen- 
tiated  in  particular  areas  which  in  turn  ro- 
sul's  in  serious  Inequalities  as  between  dif- 
feioiit  local  governments;  and 

Whereas  property  owned  by  the  Federal 
Go'-ernment  generally  requires  the  same  serv- 
ices of  local  government  as  does  property 
owned  by  private  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  beneficiaries  of  Federally 
owned  property  are  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation  and  not  merely  the  residents  cf  areas 
v.heie  Federal  property  Is  situated;  and 

Whereas  Congress  is  invpstigatlng  the  prob- 
lems arismc  out  of  Federal  ownerfliip  of 
pronertv.  and  has  li^dicaied  a  willingness  to 
enact  corrective  legislation:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 
I  Re'^olved.  That  it  is  the  consensus  of  the 
membership  of  the  National  Asscciatiou  of 
A-;eesfing  Officers — 

1.  That  when  Federal  agencies  acquire 
pivp.rty  fcr  temporary  use.  such  property 
should  be  leased  rather  than  purchased  in 
order  to  preserve  necessary  revenues  to  local 
governments; 

2.  That  Congress  be  urgi^d  to  enact  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  trxation  of  the  fol- 
lovemg  specific  typ;'s  cf  federally  owned 
properly  I 

(a)  Property  withdraw^n  from  local  tax 
roils  fur  temporary  purposes,  military  or 
otherwise; 

(b)  Property  used  for  housing  and  resct- 
'    tlcment  projects; 

(C)  Real  and  personal  property  used  for 
manufacturing   and  industrial   purposes. 

3  That,  in  providing  for  the  taxation  of 
federally  owned  property.  Congress  require 
that  such  taxation  be  applied  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  privately 
owned  property  is  taxed. 


War  Food  Ailmiiu$trator  Judffc  Manrui 
Jones'  Attitude 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndujj.  November  5.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
predicted  that  the  checks  to  the  dairy 
farmers,  whicli  were  to  be  due  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  dairy  program,  would 
not  be  delivered  until  pos?ibly  January 
1,  1944,  and  certainly  not  before  Decem- 
ber 1.  1943  Judge  Jones  made  every  ef- 
fort to  ^ei  th.e  checks  delivered  promptly 
and  he  was  .successful  in  doing  so.  At  a 
strflf  meeting  November  3,  1943.  Judge 
Marvin  Jones,  after  receiving  the  report 
of  tlie  first  dairy  checks  going  out,  stated 
in  an  impromptu  talk  to  the  members  of 
his  .staff: 

I  am  glad  to  have  that  report,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  you  fellows.  One  of  the 
difficulties  in  relationships  with  the  public 
and  th.e  Hill  is  the  delay  that  Is  sometimes 
occasioned  in  the  handling  of  the;e  matters. 
There  isn't  anything  that  will  tend  »o  to  put 
people  in  a  bad  humor  as  having  a  few  days' 
delay  in  .something  that  they  think  Is  coming 
to  them  On  the  other  hand— It  wcrka  both 
ways— there  is  nothing  that  is  more  calcu- 
lated to  create  a  good  feeling  than  to  get  a 
little  ahead  of  the  schedule,  and  I  think  thla 
is  very  fine  This  is  eocncr  than  they  ex- 
pected it  tn  be  done  and  naturally  the  re- 
action cant  be  other  than  favorable.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  It  because  I  heard — 
in  fact,  I  had  three  or  four  Members  cf  Con- 
gress tell  me — tlie  checks  would  not  be  out 
probably  until  December,  and  maybe  not  until 
January  I  know  some  of  them  will  be  agree- 
ably surprised 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  crankiness  on  the  part 
of  the  people  on  the  Hill — It  is  the  reflection 
of  the  sentiment  in  the  country.    There  itn't 
any  other  Fuch  political  thought   Indicator. 
for  they  go  back  to  their  part  of  the  country 
every  2  years     They  have  to  get  the  majority 
to  think  their  way      With  all  the  crltlclrm 
against  the  Hou'e — some  against  the  Senate 
but  more  true  about  the  House  because  It  is 
a  2-year   proposition — they   know   what   the 
public  thought  is.     When  over  an  extended 
period    the    Congre-s    pers'sts    In    a    certain 
thought.  I  get  to  wondering  if  maybe  they're 
not  about  right,  at  least  if  they  haven't  prcb- 
ably  interpreted  the  public  opinion  properly. 
j    At  any  rate  I  know  this  from  my  own  expen- 
I    ence  on  the  Hiil.  there  isn't  anything  that 
pleases  a  constituent  more  than  a  quick  an- 
swer—quick results.     That   Is  the   reason   I 
liave  asked  when  a  letter  or  telegram  comes 
from  a  Senator  or  a  Member  of  the  Houae.  if 
ycu  ci.n  speed  up  the  rlRht  answer  to  It.  re- 
paroleci  cf  the  action  taken,  a  day  or  two, 
or  get  It  back  within  2  or  3  days,  it  produces 
a  very  fine  result 

After  all.  the  whole  life  of  every  Depart- 
ment depends  upon  the  epprcprlatlona  made 
by   the   Congress      We  are  creatures  of  the 
Ccngre.ss  in  one  sense.    At  least  all  account- 
ing has  to  go  to  them,  so  It  isn't  a  matter  ol 
i    simply  trying  to  curry  favor  with  Congress. 
'    it  is  a  m.atter  cf  rendering  Just  dues  to  the 
■   people  who  make  provisions  for  the  Depart- 
;    ment.    That  is  a  link  in  democratic  govern- 
ment.    These  people  go  back  and  get  their 
I    commission   every    2   years  direct  from   the 
I    iuViB   Of -the  m'llion  employees  of  the  Federal 

Government,   only   533   are   selected    by 
i   people.     These   are  the  Pres.dent,  Xh» 


the 

Vice 
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Prwldent,  the  96  3enatort.  and  the  435  Mem- 
tf.s  i.<t  t;.e  Hou-j*.  Nobody  else  has  that  di- 
rect, vital  connection  with  the  folics,  and  this 
Is  a  country  of  public  opinion,  especially 
^hin  It  IS  well  thcu-ht  out  over  any  reascii- 
able  period. 

Op.nioi'.s  cr  convictions  are  entitled  to  be 
reflected  in  public  action,  so  the  close  contact 
wr.h  the  Hill,  the  oxiperatlon  with  the  Hll. 
the  prcprr  interpretation  of  the  Isn-TU^ge 
that  18  written  Into  the  laws  up  there  Is  not 
a  matter  of  currying  favor,  It  Is  a  matter 
of  Jast  procedure  It  Is  a  matter  of  carrving 
en  long-range  operations  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  I  think  it  Is  Just  as  much  the  duty 
of  anyb.-'dv  in  a  department  to  try  to  find  out 
what  the  honost  intention  of  the  Congress  is 
in  carrying  out  that  Intention  as  expressed 
In  the  iani;uage,  as  any  obligation  any  man 
can  have.  I  believe  it  la  a  warping,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  almost  a  violation,  of  duty  to  try 
to  f^nd  a  clevf  r  wny  around  a  thing  In  an  ef- 
fort to  do  something  not  intended  by  the 
Congress. 

If  B  chanfje  U  needed  In  the  provisions  of 
law.  the  only  way  Is  to  go  up  and  try  to  get 
thf  m  to  cbange  it.  If  you  can't  get  them  to, 
well  and  good  It  is  all  right  to  fight  Just  as 
hard  as  you  want  to  before  lecjislatlcn  is 
er.act.^d  fi  r  a  chance  cr  for  a  different  form 
of  lecl«'ation.  but  when  It  Is  done,  that  is  a 
decis.cn.  Just  as  when  a  decision  is  made  in 
the  D?rartment  that  ought  to  be  the  decision 
of  the  whole  Department.  There  ought  not 
to  be  any  sabotace  or  going  around  telling 
somebody  else  that  you  didn't  agree  to  that 
decision.  It  oucht  to  be  a  unified  thing.  The 
same  thing  prevails  in  carrying  out  the  legis- 
lative intent  of  the  Congress. 

I  thmk  it  runs  far  deeper  than  a  question 
of  trying  to  secure  favorable  consideration. 
It  runs  to  the  whole  essence  of  maintaining 
free  government.  It  is  part  of  the  life  of 
f.overnmental  operations  If  people  are  to  re- 
main f:ee  and  not  have  a  dictatorship.  There 
can  be  several  kinds  of  dictatorship.  There 
ean  be  a  dictatorship  of  one  man  or  more 
than  one  man.  or  one  branch  or  more  than 
one  branch,  or  of  one  group  or  more  than  one 
group — various  forms — If  they  can  get  con- 
trol cf  the  machinery  and  are  able  to  dictate 
Its  purposes. 

For  that  reason  I  think  it  helps  very  greatly 
If  quick  act  on  can  be  had  on  all  these  mat- 
ters Just  as  quick  as  can  be  In  carrying  out 
the  Ugislatlve  intent  and  administrative  pur- 
pose 111  a  proper  way.  Any  intentional  delay, 
•ny  pigeonholing,  any  tbliiklng  "Well,  I 
don't  think  he  ought  to  ask  that  question, 
•nyw^ay."  tends  In  the  long  run  to  cleg  the 
machinery  and  hamper  the  operations  of  a 
free  people.  There  is  only  one  method  and 
manner  that  has  been  discovered  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  to  operate  a  democracy, 
and  that  Is  through  representative  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  all  public  ofBcials  as- 
sumed this  attitude  of  understanding 
and  tolerance  toward  Congress  and  the 
public  sind  the  executive  department 
which  the  officials  are  serving,  our  inter- 
nal or  domestic  situation  would  be  con- 
siderably improved. 


Uw-DowB    Fr«H    'Down    Under** 
Wbat's  What  in  Wheat  and  Food 


on 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTB  OaXOTA 

IN  THB  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATTVCB 

Fridatf.  November  S.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  from  far- 
off  Australia  I  recently  received  the  fol- 


lowing newspaper  clipping  from  a  South 
Dakota  chaplain  serving  with  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Field  Artil- 
lery, Rev.  Henry  T.  Praed,  formerly  of 
Madison  and  Pierre,  in  South  Dakota. 
My  good  friend,  Henry,  has  a  sense  of 
humor  combined  with  hi.s  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism, and  his  letter  slated  that  many 
an  Australian  reader  was  getting  a 
chuckle  as  the  people  "down  under"  read 
this  squib  which  is  circulating  in  the  ex- 
change columns  of  Australian  newspa- 
pers i 

LOW-DOWN    ON    THE    WHEAT    SITUATION 

Problems  of  distributing  the  world's  wheat 
surplus  have  given  many  en  economist  a 
headache.  It  has  remained  for  a  South  Aus- 
tralian schoolboy  to  tell  us  Just  what  happens 
to  the  grain  which  millions  of  the  wi  rid's 
people  want  but  cannot  get.  His  uncon- 
sciously humoitius  essay,  which  has  received 
some  publicity  In  Australia,  reads: 

"Wheat  is  growed  In  quite  a  lot  cf  countries, 
and  generally  sent  across  the  sea  to  other 
countries  which  could  Just  as  well  grow  it 
themselves.  This  Is  done  to  niiike  prophets 
for  shipowners,  agents,  middlemen,  pcliti- 
clanF,  and  scalliwags,  who  can't  m:ike  an 
'onest  living.     Th;it  is  why  bread  1.=  deer. 

"In  America  wheat  Is  sold  about  twenty 
times,  each  buyer  making  a  prophet,  although 
he  never  saw  the  wheat  or  the  corner  ware  it 
was  stored. 

"In  Australia  they  put  all  the  wheat  In  a 
pool  ware  it  gets  wet  and  taite  it  out  to  send 
away  In  shirs. 

"A  lot  of  wheat  what  is  left  gets  eaten  up 
by  weevils  and  a  lot  cf  it  drops  cut  cf  the 
pool  In  a  way  no  one  knows.  It  is  no  gcxd 
a&klne;  a  policeman. 

•"What  is  left  in  the  pool  Is  scraped  up  and 
growned  Into  fiour.  This  is  made  into  bread, 
and  sold  to  the  gaols  at  5  pence  a  lo.if  and  to 
'onest  people  at  8  pence.  The  difference 
pays  the  wages  of  the  deliveryman  what  drops 
the  bread  in  the  mud. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  probably  fortunate 
that  the  bewildered  Australian  school 
boy  who  wrote  the  above  essay  on  wheat 
is  not  a  regular  reader  of  American 
newspapers.  If  he  were,  his  confusion 
would  be  many  times  confounded  as  he 
tried  to  square  his  judgment  with  such 
New  Deal  economic  wizardy,  for  exam- 
ple, as  Vice  President  Wallace's  famed 
theory  of  endeavoring  to  provide  plenty 
for  hungry  people  during  the  depression 
by  plowing  under  the  crops  and  killing 
the  httle  pigs  (a  theory  of  scarcity,  in- 
cidentally, for  which  President  Roose- 
velt endeavored  to  apologize  in  his  12,- 
OOO-word  message  on  food  subsidies  yes- 
terday). 

The  awe  of  the  Australian  lad  would 
grow  additionally,  of  course,  if  he  were 
to  try  to  follow  more  recent  New  Deal 
theories  such  as  the  program  of  pro- 
jecting freedoms  abroad  by  curtailing 
them  at  home  and  proposing  democratic 
principles  of  Government  for  other 
countries  while  seeking  to  perpetuate 
personal  governmental  powers  at  home 
by  a  16-year  tenn  of  tenure  which  ex- 
ceeds, by  several  years,  the  average  terms 
of  kings  and  emperors  throughout  the 
history  of  the  world. 

And  even  adult  Australians  must 
wrinkle  their  brows  and  wring  their 
hands  in  hopeless  confusion  when  they 
try  to  follow  the  food  sutisidy  reasoning 
of  the  Roosevelt  economic  revolution- 
ari(>s  who  now  tell  us  that  the  way  to 
control  inflation  is  to  increase  the  ratio 
of  purchasing  power  to  consumer  goods 


by  shifting  the  costs  of  today's  food  bills 
to  tlie  backs  of  tomorrow's  taxpayers. 
From  the  standpoint  of  protecting  the 
reputation  of  American  schools  perhaps 
it  would  be  ju.st  as  well  if  no  American 
schoolboy  attempts  to  write  on  essay 
about  New  Deal  consistency  in  1943. 


Just  for  the  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  5.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  editorial 
frcm  the  Metropolitan  News,  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  of  November  4,  1S43: 

JUST   FOR  THE   RECOBJ) 

Ever  since  we've  been  old  enough  to  know 
belter,  we  have  had  a  consuming  desire  to 
read  political  speeches.  As  is  the  case  with 
most  people  now  a  days,  we  never  listen  to 
pchtical  harsngue--^  on  the  radio,  it  Interferes 
with  Lovell  Thomas,  Fred  Waring,  and 
others— like  Fr-mk  Sinatra. 

We  always  assume  that  a  political  speaker 
who  is  competing  with  radio  entertainment 
on  other  air  waves  Is  talking  Into  either  a 
vacuum  or  a  dead  mike  and  while  h^  probably 
appreciates  this,  he  knows  that  the  news- 
papers will  pick  up  the  pertinent  parts  of  his 
speech  (culled  from  an  advanced  release) 
and  thus  ple:>.se  the  pclitlcian's  ego. 

Seme  of  these  speeches  that  go  cut  over 
the  p.irtly  dead  air  waves  sometimes  have 
the  h?b;t  of  coming  back  to  haunt  the  speak- 
er. Once  we  were  going  to  start  the  am- 
bicicus  project  cf  cataloging  the  most  ridic- 
ulous political  radio  talks,  but  decided  to 
call  the  whole  thin^  off  when  "Vice  President 
He.vry  W.\llace  blossomed  forth  with  the 
promise  of  a  quart  cf  milk  on  every  world- 
wide doorstep. 

Last  Saturday  a  new  height  of  the  ridicu- 
lous was  reached  by  Mr.  Herman  Kcpplemann 
wno  once  represented  our  district  in  the  Hails 
of  Congress  His  radio  talk,  reprinted  In  the 
Hartford  Courant.  wins  the  brown  derby  and 
gains  Mr.  Kopplemann  permanent  poEsession 
of  the  dunce  cap. 

Apparently  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  Saturday  was  Halloween.  Mr.  Kopple- 
mann decided  to  throw  a  bogeyman  at  the 
poor  souls  wh.om  he  thought  might  be  listen- 
ing. The  sum  and  substance  of  his  speech — 
and  If  you  dont  believe  It  buy  the  Courant 
and  see  for  yourself — was  thisi  If  Hartford 
does  not  elect  a  Democratic  mayor,  the  people 
in  the  villages,  towns,  and  cities  of  oppressed 
Europe'  will  know  that  we  have  let  them  down. 
If  the  Republicans  win  the  Hartford  election 
It's  just  too  bad,  the  war  might  as  well  be 
over  right  now. 

If  you  don't  want  to  let  those  conquered 
people  down,  vote  Democratic,  Mr.  Kopple- 
mann said,  remember  they  are  watching  the 
election  and  only  a  real  strong  Democratic 
majority  will  assure  these  people  that  we  are 
still  In  there  to  fight  and  win  this  war  and. 
release  them  from  their  bondage. 

We  couJd  Just  visualize  the  contrasting 
scenes  In  Europe  i  Mrs.  Propokovskl  dropping 
her  plate  of  bcrscht  and  shouting  for  glee  &i 
she  heard  that  Denny  O'Connor  had  been 
cho.«en  mayor  of  Hartford.  Tito  Korovetz  of 
the  Yugoslav  guerillas  dashing  out  to  knock 
off  a  few  mere  Nazis  to  celebrate  the  Demo- 
cratic victory. 
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Or.  on  the  other  hand  the  more  poignant 
scenes,  as  all  those  pcwr  downtrodden  people 
under  the  heel  of  Hitler  listen  to  their  radios 
(so,  it's  verboten  I  and  cry  In  their  (needled) 
beer  in  despair  as  Mortensen  Is  elected. 

We  could  Just  picture  the  news  flashes  com- 
ing in  swiftly  as  the  world  learned  Tuesday 
that  Bill  Mortensen,  a  Republican  (!)  was 
elected   mayor  of  Hartford.     •     •     • 

Well,  Bill  Mortensen  was  elected  mayor  of 
Hartford  Tuesday.  We  stayed  up  all  night 
anxiously  awaiting  some  late  news  flashes 
from  Europe  revealing  overseas  reaction  to 
the  election.  The  Deutsche  Nachrlchtcn 
Buero  made  no  mention  of  repercussions 
cau.'^ed  in  conquered  countries  by  the  Repub- 
lican victory  here  Reuters  in  England  too 
made  ni  comment.  Pravda.  official  organ  of 
the  Soviet,  did  not  even  devote  one  line  to  the 
Hartford  elections  Even  Radio  Tokyo  ig- 
nored the  whole  matter. 

Mr  Kopplemann  must  today  be  one  of 
the  mos'  disillusioned  men  In  the  world — 
the  people  in  Europe  have  let  him 
down  •  •  •  they  failed  to  react  accord- 
Inc  tii  his  expectations. 

But  that  should  not  disconcert  Mr  Kop- 
plennnn.  It  is  not  his  first  disappointment 
at  the  hands  nf  the  people  and  we  doubt 
whether  it  will  be  his  last. 


Oleomargarine  and  Crisco  Can  Be  Sub- 
sidized and  Sold  for  1  Cent  a  Pound, 
but  Dairy  Pioducts  Cannot  Be  Sub- 
sidized Under  Republican  Proposal 
Against  Certain  Subsidies  in  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Act  Exten- 
sion Bill  H.  R.  3477 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  5,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
bill  to  extend  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Act,  H.  R.  3477,  section  3  will 
effectively  .stop  all  subsidies  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1943,  except  such  prohibition  will 
not  include,  according  to  the  language  of 
section  3,  domestic  fats,  oil,  and  oil  seeds. 
In  other  wordr,  this  provision,  which  was 
Inserted  by  a  .solid  vote  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House  and  three  or 
four  members  of  the  Democratic  side,  will 
allow  the  Administration  to  subsidize 
oleomargarine  and  Crisco  to  the  extent 
that  these  products  may  be  sold  for  1 
cent  a  pound,  but  will  deny  the  same 
kind  of  a  subsidy  to  dairy  products. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  question  of 
what  should  be  subsidized  and  what 
should  not  be  subsidized  should  be  left 
entirely  up  to  the  Administrator,  as  sub- 
sidies will  work  in  some  cases  and  will 
not  work  in  other  cases.  Therefore,  I 
am  in  favor  of  not  only  allowing  the 
Administrator  to  subsidize  domestic  fats, 
oils,  and  oil  seeds  but  I  am  also  in  favor 
of  allowing  him  to  subsidize  any  dairy 
products  that  he  believes  should  be  sub- 
sidized in  the  public  interest. 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  a  tribute  to  those 
who  will  enforce  thi.s  law  for  the  Repub- 


lican members  to  trust  them  not  to  sub- 
sidize oleomargarine  and  Crisco  to  the 
extent  that  I  have  suggested  they  may  be 
subsidized,  but  I  cannot  understand  why 
they  are  willing  to  trust  them  to  that 
extent  and  not  willing  to  trust  them  on 
dairy  and  other  farm  products. 

In  this  morning's  mail  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  Farmers  Equity  Union,  of 
Greenville,  111.,  calling  my  attention  to 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  national  con- 
vention that  this  group  is  associated  with 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  no  changes 
should  be  made  ^n  the  oleomargarine 
laws,  that  all  taxes  should  be  continued 
on  oleomargarine.  Under  the  present 
law  oleomargarine  is  taxed  10  cents  a 
pound,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  more  difficult  for  this  product 
to  compete  with  butter.  It  is  true  that 
the  tax  is  only  one-fourth  cent  a  pound 
if  it  has  no  coloring,  so  in  practice  the 
groceryman  sells  a  pound  of  oleomarga- 
rine uncolored,  and  a  small  package  of 
coloring  in  a  separate  package  at  the 
same  time  to  go  along  with  it  to  be 
mixed  with  the  oleomargarine,  and 
thereby  the  consumer  is  saved  9^4  cents 
a  pound,  but  the  consumer  must  do  his 
own  mixing. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  why 
some  of  the  dairy  organizations  are  so 
insistent  that  the  oleomargarine  taxes 
continue  and  at  the  same  time  make  no 
objection  whatsoever  to  peanuts,  cot- 
tonseed, and  all  oil  seeds  and  the  prod- 
ucts made  therefrom  being  subsidized 
without  limit  or  restriction  of  any  kind 
whatsoever. 


Resolution  of  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans in  Favor  of  a  National  Military 
Cemetery  in  Every  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  5,  1943 

Mr.  WILLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  let- 
ter recently  received  from  Mr.  Millard 
W.  Rice,  national  service  director  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  there 
was  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  1943  national  convention 
of  the  organization  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  national 
military  cemetery  in  every  State.  As 
this  resolution  will  be  of  much  interest 
to  Members  of  the  House  and  to  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  to  veterans  gen- 
erally, I  have  requested  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  under  extension  of 
remarks: 

A   resolution   to  provide   for  the   establish- 
ment   and    maintenance    of    a    national 
cemetery  in  every  State 
Whereas  It  is  t)elieved  desirable  that  there 
should   be   a   national   cemetery   In   every    1 
of  the  48  States,  and  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  the  bodies  of  honorably 
discharged  and  of  deceased  servicemen  might 
be  buried  In  such  cemeteriei  within  a  rea- 


sonable distance  of  the  residence  of  their  next 
of  kin;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  t>elleved  that  a  national  cem- 
etery In  each  State  would  not  only  serve  as 
a  convenience  for  the  next  of  kin  of  deceased 
veterans  but  would  ht  regarded  u  a  patriotic 
shrine  and  memorial  place.  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Dmablcd  American  Vet- 
erans, aasemhlcd  in  its  tvcenty- second  na- 
tional convention  in  Scic  York  City  this 
17th  to  20th  day  of  September  1943,  That 
the  D.  A.  V.  sponsor  the  introduction  In 
Congress  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  national  celhe- 
tery  In  each  State  and  that,  to  that  end,  the 
cooperation  of  other  veteran  organisations 
be  secured:  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  national  service  director 
of  the  D.  A.  V.  be  hereby  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  each  State  department  of  the 
D.  A.  V.  In  securing  the  enactment  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  national  ceme- 
tery in  each  State:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  the  above  reaolu- 
tlon  be  transmitted  to  the  local  newspapers 
and  to  our  Congressmen  and  that  an  appro- 
priate redraft  thereof  be  presented  to,  and 
for  the  consideration  of.  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  and  the  next  national  con- 
vention of  the  D.  A.  V. 


An  Adequate  Food  Supply  and  Food 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or   NfW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  5,  1943 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, earlier  in  the  day  I  was  given  consent 
to  Incorporate  in  the  Rbcord  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  New  York  City  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  which  jksls  adopted  by 
this  great  organization  on  October  29, 
1943. 

As  bearing  on  the  subject  of  an  ade- 
quate food  supply,  and  current  food  sub- 
sidy proposals  of  this  administration — 
and  also,  by  way  of  background,  the 
perpetuation  of  a  sound  democracy — I 
think  that  this  resolution  Is  extremely 
challenging  and  provocative,  and  worthy 
of  wide  attention  and  thought. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

KESOLUnON  PROPOSED  BT  THE  DEPABTMKNT  OP 
rOODS  AND  ICAXKKTS  OP  THE  NEW  TOKK  CmT 
rXDXRATTON  OP  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

Whereas  every  homemaker  Is  primarily  and 
vitally  Interested  In  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  food  supply  at  reasonable  prices 
and  also  wishes  to  perpetuate  a  sound  democ- 
racy based  upon  free  enterprise  and  Individ- 
ual Initiative,  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  country  from  Inflation  and  excessive 
debt:  and 

Whereas  subsidies  on  food  products  when 
generally  applied  to  large  segments  of  our 
focxl  supply  tend  to  Induce  Government 
regulation,  with  its  dlsooursgement  of  activ- 
ity and  effort  and  with  consequent  decreass 
In  food  production;  and 

Whereas  this  wUl  Ineviubly  lead  to  les- 
sened production  of  farm  products  and 
greater  shortages  of  food.  wh!ch  In  turi  rill 
mean  sharply  higher  food  pnces  lor  all  c.u- 
sumers;  and 


off  Australia  I  recently  received  the  fol-      of  purchasing  power  to  consumer  goods      crane  victory. 


l\^      fTAAl     \.111V^1\.^.       viii*: 
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Whereaj  the  use  of  Government  borrowed 
funds  to  pay  u  part  cf  every  citizen's  grocery 
■nd  biiUher  bill  when  ccn«umer»'  purchasing 
powPT  Is  the  greatest  en  record  la  mnatlonary 
la  the  extreme:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolred.  That  the  New  Ycrk  City  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Cluba  m  convention  assem- 
bled Octrh.^r  29.  1943.  oppose  the  extension 
rf  5.ubr:d:es  for  fpr.d  except  to  such  extent 
that  the  isse  of  Government  moneys  la  for 
providing  basic  nutritional  reeds  for  the  un- 
drrnourlshed  who  arc  found  unable  to  pro- 
vide such  necesaary  basic  diets  for  themselves; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
»ent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President,  Members  cf  Congress  and 
the  Senate,  al.so  to  the  Chairman  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  the  War  Ftjod  Administra- 
tor. 

Bah-^h  G.  LEO?:ARa 
(Mrs.  The  mas  Lecnard> , 

CliaiTman. 


The  Bill  of  RigliU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or   CALirOINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  5,  194i 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  House  Joint  Resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  is.sue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  of  Decem- 
ber 12  to  18,  1943,  as  Bill  of  Rights  Week. 
A  precedent  was  established  for  this 
resolution  2  years  aRo  by  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  No.  243,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  In  observing  the  sesquiccnten- 
nlal  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  10 
amendments  to  our  Constitution,  which 
have  come  to  be  known  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

There  has  been  no  period  In  American 
history  more  critical  than  that  which  we 
now  face.  At  this  time  we  are  engaged 
in  a  global  war  with  American  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  coast  guardsmen 
fighting  our  battle  for  survival  at  some 
40  different  places  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. It  is  a  war  for  the  survival  of  our 
Bill  of  Rights. 

No  greater  political  documents  have 
ever  been  conceived  In  the  mind  of  man 
than  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
our  Constitution  and  the  amendments 
to  it.  The  Bill  of  Rights  forever  pro- 
claims to  the  world  the  high  purpose  of 
democracy  In  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
ana  for  the  people.  No  other  nation  in 
any  form  of  government  has  ever  been 
so  dedicated  to  the  individual  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  there 
Is  gi  eater  desirability  in  focusing  our  at- 
tention upon  the  Bill  of  Rights  now  than 
at  any  time  since  these  amendments 
weie  added  to  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  given  permission  to  extend  and 
revise  my  remarks  by  inserting  the  Bill 


of  Rights  in  the  Concressionai.  Ricord 
at  t.his  point: 

Th«  Bill  or  Rights 

lETICUt    I 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
estt.bliEhment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abr.dKing  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
cf  'he  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redieio  ot 
grievances. 

AHTicxE  n 

A  well  regtiJatcd  militia,  being  necessary  to 
the  securiiy  of  a  free  Stare,  the  right  of  the 
pecple  to  keep  ai:d  bear  arm.s  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

ABTicLE  ni 

Ko  soldier  shall.  In  time  of  peace,  be  q'lar- 
tcred  In  any  hou:;e  without  th"  consei.t  cf 
the  owner,  n^r  In  time  of  war,  but  m  a 
manner  to  b«  presKrrlbed  by  law. 

AR-ncLi  rv 

Tl^e  right  of  the  pecple  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  cSects  acainst 
unreasr n.ible  searches  and  seizures  thall  net 
be  violated,  and  v.c  warrants  sha'.I  l.ssue  but 
upon  probable  cause,  sipportt-d  by  oaih  or 
afBrmatlon,  and  particularly  dc-Fcrib.ng  the 
place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things 
to  be  seized. 

ARTtCLE    V 

No  person  shal,  b«  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime  unles.s 
on  R  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  ex'~ept  In  esses  anainq  In  the  lar.d  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  mlUtla.  when  In  actual 
service  In  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor 
•hall  any  person  be  sublet  for  tiie  same 
offinse  to  be  twice  put  In  Jeopardy  cf  life  or 
limb:  nor  shall  be  compeilcd  In  any  crlmliuil 
case  to  be  a  wltne.ss  agamit  himself,  n  r  bo 
deprived  of  life,  l.berty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  .shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  'just  com- 
persation. 

AjmCLE    VT 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accusrci 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previoiuly  ascertained  by  law.  and  to  be  In- 
fo: m.-'d  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation, to  be  confronted  with  the  witne.sses 
against  him.  to  have  comprlsory  process  f'  r 
obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor,  and  to  have 
th3  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

*rt:ci-e  VII 

In  suits  at  cor.imon  law.  where  the  value 
In  controversy  shall  exceed  $20,  the  right  cf 
tr<al  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  f.ict 
tried  by  a  Jury  shall  be  otherw.se  reexamined 
in  any  court  of  :he  United  States  than  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

\RTicLr  \Tn 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual 
punishmenta  inflicted. 

ARTICLE   IX 

The  enumeration  In  the  Constituticn  of 
certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE    X 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
respectively,  or  to  the  pecple. 


RECORD 

laveitigation  of  Lend-LeaM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OF    LOmSIAN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  5.  1943 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Shrevepor; 
(La.)  Tim?s: 

INVES'nGATION    OF   LEND-LEASE 

The  more  that  is  said  about  lend-lease  thu 
more  e^-senlial  it  seems  that  there  should  bu 
a  thorough  and  Impartial  congressional  In- 
vestigati'  n  cf  its  administration.  The  is.-u3 
is  not  whether  lend-lease  should  or  shoulci 
not  continue  as  a  system  of  American  aid  t ) 
Its  allies  i'l  t!i:<-  war.  No  one  of  responslblUtf 
has  attacked  the  idea  of  lend-lease,  no  onj 
has  demanded  that  It  be  abandoned.  On  thj 
contrary,  what  I'JS  most  severe  critics  want  iJ 
bettir  lend-lease — iend-lea.'^e  administered  tJ 
win  the  war  nnd  net  to  w.-.ste  American  cflorti 
and  sacrifices,  either  on  the  baitieiield,  at 
home,  or  after  the  v  ar 

Now  that  the  purely  factional  and  partisan 
politic'.l  furcie  in  this  ountry  over  the  re- 
ports of  the  five  Senators  who  toured  battl ; 
frontt;  has  died  dciwn.  and  now  that  Englanl 
has  qtiit  a.-sumlng  that  their  critlcl>?m  wa* 
aim.  u  at  her  when  it  woi  aimed  almos*;  en- 
tire:y  at  our  own  American  ofHcial.s.  some  cf 
the  problems  raL^ed  by  the  Senators  can  fcj 
viewed  In  more  understanding  manner.  Th; 
more  they  are  viewed  In  the  clarifying  at- 
mosphere of  retnj.'-pect,  the  more  evident  It 
bee  mes  that  the-e  problems  must  not  b? 
ignored  isimply  because  one  or  two  statement  5 
by  Individual  Senators  might  have  been  un- 
timely. 

Lend-lease  administration  received  the 
heaviest  blows  in  tire  reports  of  the  Senator.'i. 
Those  setkini;  to  defend  its  administration — 
until  recently  directed  by  the  Presidents  per- 
sonal aide.  Harry  Hopkins — seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  the  muit  emphatic  charges  on 
1(  lid-lease  did  n-.t  come  fr.in  Repub;ica  1 
BRrwsTFR,  of  Maine,  but  from  Senator  Hit;., 
souihcrn  Democrat,  who  is  usually  found  we.l 
in  the- front  of  the  New  Deal  political  column  5. 
The  allegation  of  "pclktics"  can  hardly  hold 
against  Hiii.. 

Senator  Hii.r.  now  ha-s.  after  calm  dcliberr- 
tlon.  repeated  his  criticism  of  various  phases 
of  the  V/ashlngton  administration's  handlii  g 
of  lend-lea'-e.  He  has  done  so  openly  and 
publicly,  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  to  the  extei.t 
of  62  full  pages  of  a  prepared  speech.  In 
those  62  pages  he  not  only  has  repeated  h.s 
charge  that  the  Wa.'^hingtcn  Government  ad- 
ministration of  lend-lca.'=e  Ignores  the  post- 
war Interests  cf  the  United  States  but  he  his 
added  ciisklerable  amplficaticn  to  his  origi- 
nal statements. 

It  should  be  reahzed  to  begin  with  that 
tliese  Senators  did  not  £,'0  on  a  sight-seen  5 
Junket,  but  weiit  as  the  represcnt.itives  of  !)3 
Senators  of  every  krcv.n  senatorial  politic.il 
faith,  representing  people  of  every  State  .n 
the  United  States.  A  majcrity  cf  them  were 
pro-administratlon  pro-Roosevelt  Senators 
politically.  The  allegations  they  have  made 
of  waste,  of  nil^nianuuement,  of  incompe- 
tent and  extravagant  administration  and  of 
failure  up  to  now  to  gur-.rantee  wartime  or 
post-war  protcc*icn  of  Americr.n  Interests 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  As  a 
[   body  cf  inquiry  which  visited  the  scenes  of 
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•ctlvlty  they  have — separately  In  some  ca«e»  | 
ftiid  Jointly  In  others — returned  Indictments 
which  necessitate  fnll  and  Impartial  hear- 
ing. If  their  charges  are  unfounded  or  ex- 
aggerated, the  best  and  surest  way  to  prove 
It  is  by  Senate  investigation.  If  their  charges 
are  correct  an  investigation  will  enable  Con- 
gress to  end  the  evils  and  set  up  preventives 
against  repetition. 

The  ccmtention  that  President  Roosevelt 
reports  to  Ckangress  on  lend-lease  activities 
quarterly  and  that  "this  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary" cannot  be  made  to  hold  water.  The 
President  reports  briefly  on  the  amounts 
spent  and  for  what  nations.  His  reports  do 
not  and  could  not  possibly  prove  or  disprove 
Incompetency  in  setting  lend-lease  policies, 
or  determine  the  competency  or  incompe- 
tency with  which  policies  are  administered. 
In  this  connection,  another  pro-Roosevelt 
Democrat.  Senator  OTklAHONEY.  of  Wyoming, 
has  stated  on  the  Senate  floor  that  by  Exec- 
utive order  (which  means  by  order  of  the 
President)  some  $50,000,000,000  has  been  di- 
verted to  lend-lease  from  congiessional  ap- 
prcpriatlons  made  for  other  purposes — this 
•50,000,000.000  being  over  and  above  the  totals 
actually  set  up  for  lend-lease  by  Congress. 

That  single  sum— $50,000,000,000— staled 
by  Senator  O'Mahonxy  to  have  been  diverted 
to  lend-lease  by  the  President,  is  anough  to 
run  the  entire  Federal  Government  for  10 
to  12  years  under  norm.ally  economical 
peacetime  conditions  Haven't  the  people  a 
rlKht  to  know  what  Is  being  done  with  It? 
Hasn't  Congres,s  a  rlRht  to  know  what  is 
being  done  with  money— which  It  never 
authorized  for  lend-lease  to  begin  with? 


Addreii  of  Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  5,  1943 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  at  the  graduation 
exercise.=5.  twenty-third  session,  National 
Police  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C.  Oc- 
tober 23,  1943: 

To  you  men  who  have  toiled  through  14 
weeks  of  Intensive  training  in  the  twenty- 
third  session  of  the  National  Police  Academy, 
we  of  the  F.  B.  I.  offer  our  congratulations. 
You  have  better  prepared  yourselves  for  your 
role  In  the  fight  that  lies  ahead.  As  law- 
enforcement  officers,  your  respon-sibillties, 
your  Job.s  in  safeguarding  the  home  fronts, 
demand  the  same  fighting  spirit  as  that  re- 
quired of  the  men  achieving  such  glorious 
victories  in  both  the  Pacific  and  European 
theaters  of  war.  Your  task  Is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one.  and  It  Is  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult each  day. 

The  natural  enemies  of  law  enforcement 
are  those  who  flout  the  rights  of  their  fel- 
low men.  who  disregard  their  own  obliga- 
tions to  their  country  and  to  their  God.  In 
time  of  war  the  forces  of  these  enemies  are 
augmented  by  traitors,  spies,  potential  sabo- 
teurs, and  foreign  agents;  their  strength  is 
great  and  their  weapons  are  myriad.  Yours 
Is  the  ta.sk  of  meeting  that  enemy  In  a  con- 
stant battle  for  Justice  In  order  that  democ- 
racy  might   survive. 


In  a  democracy  law  enforcement  Is  not 
and  should  not  be  nationally  organized  into 
a  single  force,  under  one  head,  maintaining 
order  through  terror,  and  destroying  freedom 
under  the  guise  of  preserving  It.  There  is 
no  place  In  America  for  a  gestapo. 

Tlie  past  2  years  have  demonstrated  that 
the  fear  of  a  Gestapo  in  America  is  a  myth 
that  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  the  unin- 
formed and  those  obstructionists  and  sub- 
verters  who  cry  for  license  rather  than  lib- 
erty, I.  of  course,  am  referring  to  the  splen- 
did work  that  has  been  carried  on  by  pro- 
fessional law-enforcing  agencies,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  hold  down  hysteria  and 
vigilante  activities.  We  must  continue  to  be 
on  the  alert  to  protect  vigorously  the  inno- 
cent and  bring  the  guilty  to  Justice. 

That  the  Job  of  law  enforcement  Is  be- 
coming Increasingly  difllcult  Is  reflected  In 
the  growing  maze  of  technicalities  that  are 
arising.  When  you  men  of  law  enforcement 
reach  the  point  cf  seeming  futility,  remem- 
ber that  responsibility  always  finds  a  final 
resting  place.  It  Is  our  Job  to  get  the  facts 
and  only  the  facts.  When  that  Job  is  done 
the  responsibility  passes  to  prosecutors. 
Judges,  and  penal  authorities. 

80  long  as  law  enforcement  does  its  Job, 
it  fulfills  its  obligations.  Should  society  fall 
to  receive  Its  measure  of  protection  by  the 
fettering  and  handcuffing  of  law  enforcement 
by  legal  technicalities  that  place  the  right  of 
criminals  above  those  of  law-abiding  citizens, 
then  aroused  citizens  will  see  to  It  that  they 
are  protected.  Our  democratic  Government 
was  founded  and  exists  today  In  order  that 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
shall  prevail,  I  have  no  fear  but  that  the 
day  will  come  when  legislative  halls  will  take 
steps  to  see  to  It  that  unwarranted  Judicial 
fetters  are  severed.  We  must  see  to  It,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  vigorous  action  shall  be 
applied  to  protecting  the  innocent  that  is 
expended  In  convicting  the  guilty. 

Tlie  saboteurs  of  lawful  authority  are  the 
many  so-called  respectable  citizens  who  oper- 
ate on  the  fringe  of  the  law.  The  shyster 
lawyers  and  the  criminal  doctors,  who  prosti- 
tute their  professions  and  betray  their  trust 
by  aiding  the  criminal  in  his  illegal  opera- 
tions, must  likewise  be  brought  to  Justice. 
Wartime  racketeers,  those  who  harbor  and  aid 
the  enemies  of  democracy,  all  must  be  op- 
posed with  every  weapon  at  our  command. 

We  must  fight,  too,  the  enemies  that  are 
undermining  the  youth  of  America — oper- 
ators of  Ul-famed  establishments  where  de- 
bauchery and  immorality  and  lawlessness  are 
nurtured.  We  must  work  unceasingly  to  at- 
tain the  cooperation  of  parent,  teacher,  law- 
maker, and  prosecutor  so  that  our  youth  may 
survive  the  ravages  of  war.  Although  we 
should  and,  Indeed,  must  rely  upon  the  co- 
operation of  church,  school,  and  civic  groups 
and  Individual  citizens  in  the  prevention  of 
crime,  the  primary  responsibility  lies  with 
us.  We  must  meet  that  responsibility  with 
firmness  and  understanding,  with  a  realistic, 
yet  intelligent  attack,  with  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding but  no  maudlin  sentimentality. 
The  evils  of  mob  spirit  and  racial  disorders 
bring  new  and  grievous  problems  to  our  task. 
Not  only  must  we  oppose  with  every  possible 
effort  violence  in  any  form,  not  only  must 
i  we  be  vigorous  In  our  preservation  of  the  In- 
ternal peace  of  our  Nation,  but  we  must  en- 
deavor as  well  to  seek  out  and  eliminate  the 
causes  of  these  disturbances. 

A  great  part  of  the  struggle  before  us  lies 
In  education.  We  must  bring  to  the  misin- 
formed and  the  misguided,  the  victims  of 
Ignorance  and  unreal  theories,  the  hard  reali- 
ties of  the  battle  for  security.  The  press  of 
America,  for  the  most  part  already  warring 
on  crime,  shares  with  us  a  grave  responsi- 
bility and  already  it  has  oilered  and  given  Ita 
aid  and  cooperation. 


Tlius  far  In  our  struggle  agalmt  the  aub- 
versixe  elements  within  our  country,  we  can 
say  with  satisfaction  that  we  hare  achieved  a 
large  measure  of  success.  The  activltlet  of 
the  spy  and  the  saboteur  have  been  frus- 
trated; enemy  efienta  have  been  apprehended 
and  removed  from  society.  Splendid  ccxjpera- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  all  the  forces  of  law  and 
order  has  made  success  a  reality.  But  the 
battle  Is  by  no  means  won.  Our  efforts  must 
be  doubled  and  redoubled;  our  fight  must  go 
on  with  Increasing  alertness. 

As  you  who  are  graduating  from  the  Na- 
tional Police  Academy  return  to  yom  work. 
trained  to  carry  a  larger  share  of  the  burden 
of  battle,  you  have  the  pledge  of  the  P.  B  I. 
to  support  you  In  every  possible  manner.  We 
are  standing  side  by  side  with  you  and,  with 
the  forces  of  Justice  thoughout  the  land,  we 
shall  all  fight  with  courage  and  determina- 
tion until  the  day  %hen  a  true  and  lasting 
peace  shall  fill  the  minds  and  hearts  and 
homes  of  America.  To  that  end  we  give  you 
our  motto:  "Fidelity,  Bravery,  Integrity." 
May  you  cherish  It  with  us. 


Lt.  J.  W.  Selzer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  5,  1943 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  J.  W, 
Selzer.  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  now  In  the 
air  force  in  the  South  Pacific,  has  seen 
a  great  deal  of  ser^'lce.  In  fact  sometime 
a^o  he  was  awarded  a  medal  for  mer- 
itorious service  in  certain  aerial  combats 
between  the  dates  of  May  3  and  June  2. 
1942.  During  that  time  he  participated 
In  more  than  25  missions  "in  which  hos- 
tile contact  wa.s  probable  and  expected." 
On  June  22,  1943,  after  having  been  In 
continuous  service  for  many  months. 
Lieutenant  Selzer  was  offered  a  leave 
with  permission  to  visit  his  home.  He 
declined  it,  feeling  that  he  could  not  be 
spared  from  his  post  of  duty  at  that  time. 
This  young  man  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  steadfastness  and  patriotism  of 
the  men  in  our  armed  forces.  Never  in 
all  our  histoi-y  have  we  had  such  a  mag- 
nificent fighting  force.  The  report  from 
impartial  sources  is  that  In  courage,  in 
skill,  and  in  devotion  to  duty  this  is  the 
greatest  Army  and  Navy  that  ever 
fought  under  the  American  flag. 

What  a  great  thing  it  would  be  if 
things  in  Washington  were  going  as  well 
as  they  are  on  the  battle  fronts.  No 
one  has  any  doubt  about  winning  the 
war  now  being  fought  against  our  ene- 
mies abroad.  But  at  home  the  Issue  is 
still  in  doubt.  Here  we  have  waste  and 
confusion  that  is  literally  appalling.  The 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  profligate  and  un- 
necessary spending  over  a  period  of  10 
years  will  be  a  heavy  burden  on  many 
future  generations.  Under  the  gtiise  of 
war  a  gigantic  bureaucracy  Is  being  built 
up  that  threatens  to  destroy  representa- 
tive government.  We  see  the  sad  rpec- 
tacle  of  a  few  pampered  organized  labor 
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leaders  periodically  defying  the  Govern- 
ment and  allowing  the  war  effort  to  pro- 
ceed only  by  their  sufferance. 

When  are  we  going  to  begin  the  at- 
tack on  the  home  front? 


Unstable  Stabilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TUCAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  5,  1943 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  small 
independent  oil  producers  in  America 
have  a  right  to  feel  keenly  disappointed 
with  last  week's  ruling  of  Economic 
Stabilizer  Fred  Vinson  denying  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  crude  oil.  and 
recommending  in  lieu  thereof  certain 
subsidies.  Already  many  small  producers 
have  been  driven  out  of  business.  Now 
many  more  will  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
petroleum  industry,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  No  one  has  any 
right  to  complain  of  necessary  economic 
war  casualties,  but  certainly  unneces- 
sary economic  war  casualties,  especially 
in  the  small  business  structure  of  the 
country,  is  to  be  deplored. 

We  do  not  accuse  Economic  Stabilizer 
Vinson  of  maliciousness;  his  motives  are 
unquestionably  good.  Nevertheless,  he 
seems  to  have  been  badly  advised  by  the 
Petroleum  Section  of  O.  P.  A.  Certainly 
he  has  ignored  the  advice  of  numerous 
congressional  committees  and  of  the  Pe- 
troleum Administration  for  War,  and  of 
89  percent  of  all  petroleum  experts. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  hurting  now 
from  crude  oil  shortages.  To  permit  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  crude  oil  would 
be  an  immediately  effective  remedy 
which  would  undoubtedly  give  some  re- 
lief. On  the  other  hand.  Economic 
Stabilizer  Vinson's  recommendations,  if 
at  all  workable,  and  if  at  all  followed, 
will  take  effect  at  some  future,  uncertain 
date,  affording  no  immediate  relief. 
Many  fear  that  in  trying  to  work  out  the 
clumsy,  involved,  and  complicated  sub- 
sidy program  recommended  by  Judge 
Vinson  only  confusion  will  result,  and 
nothing  will  be  done. 

A  good  many  fallacies  are  apparent  in 
Judge  Vinson's  decision  and  opinion. 
He  says  that  he  has  no  authority  to  grant 
a  price  increase  in  crude  oil.  If  his  o£Bce 
has  no  authority  in  this  particular,  then 
it  has  no  authority  in  any  particular. 
The  only  alleged  restriction  on  the  au- 
thority of  Economic  Stabilizer  Vinson  to 
grant  an  increase  in  the  price  of  crude  oil 
is  certain  Executive  rulings.  If  such  Ex- 
ecutive rulings  are.  in  fact,  a  limitation, 
they  could  easily  be  changed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive under  whose  direction  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer  acts.  There  Is  much 
less  authority  for  the  subsidy  program 
r  rrnimended  by  Judge  Vinson  than 
there  is  for  an  increase  in  the  price  of 


crude  oil.  In  l!act  no  authority  now  ex- 
ists for  the  subsidy  program,  whereas 
ample  authority  exists  for  the  price  in- 
crease as  recortunended  by  P.  A.  W.  and 
others. 

Again,  the  Economic  Stabilizer  says 
that  through  his  recommendation  there 
would  be  adequate  supplies  of  oil  to  meet 
military  and  essential  needs.  There  is 
at  this  time  wholly  Inadequate  supplies 
of  crude  oil  to  meet  military  and  essen- 
tial needs.  If  the  Economic  Stabilizer's 
recommended  program  produces  all  of 
the  additional  petroleum  claimed  for  it, 
such  additional  petroleum  will  only  take 
care  of  increased  depletion  in  present 
supplies,  and  will  not  relieve  present 
shortages. 

Again,  the  Economic  Stabilizer  says 
that  wildcatting  is  actually  at  an  all- 
time  high.     Tlriis  certainly  is  an  error. 

All  of  the  ai-guments  that  can  be  of- 
fered against  subsidies  In  general  can 
certainly  be  offered  against  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Economic  Stabilizer 
In  this  instance.  The  proposed  subsidies 
are  subject  to  additional  evils.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  known  reserves  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  major  oil  com- 
panies. If  drilling  in  these  known  re- 
serves is  to  be  defined  as  "wildcattins" 
under  the  projaosed  program,  then  such 
subsidies  will  be  a  bonus  to  the  major  oil 
companies.  If  subsidies  are  to  be  paid 
for  wildcatting  in  unproven  territory, 
without  regard  to  discovery  and  produc- 
tion, then  we  will  have  the  wildest  wild- 
catting imaginable,  and  a  consequent 
waste  of  public  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wi.sh  to 
Introduce  Petroleum  Administrator  Har- 
old Ickes'  reply  to  Judge  Vinson  by  letter 
dated  November  4,  1943: 

PrraoLiUM  Administration  for  Wab, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  4,  1943. 
Hon.  FaKD  M.  Vinson, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization. 

Mt  Dzab  Judgk  Vinson:  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  the  statement  of  ycur  de- 
cuiion  upon  my  recommendation  on  crude  oil 
prices  which  I  first  made  to  the  Price  Ad- 
ministrator on  AprU  7,  renewed  on  June  10. 
aiid  flnaUy  subniitted  to  ycu  on  August  9 
Naturally  this  is  disappointing  to  me.  I  only 
hope  that  It  will  not  prove  discouraging  In 
the  Industry  to  the  point  of  rcslriciing  de- 
velopment at  a  time  when  we  so  g:ea*ly  need 
a  stimulated  activity  as  acknowledged  by  ail 
wtio  have  studied  the  oU  problem.  Including 
yourself. 

In  my  first  communication  to  the  Price 
Administrator  I  stated: 

"My  views,  of  course,  represent  my  Judg- 
ment c«i  the  oil  situation  only.  Having 
weighed  these  views,  you  or  the  Director  of 
Economic  Stabilization  may  deem  the  risk  of 
an  oU  shortage  less  grave  than  the  risk  of 
other  possible  effects  upon  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic structure.  If  so,  under  your  statutory 
powers,  that  Is  clearly  a  decision  that  you, 
not  I,  should  make." 

From  the  standpoint  of  oil  supply,  which 
is  my  responsibility,  your  statement  does  not 
alter  at  all  my  conclusion  as  to  the  necets^ty 
for  an  upward  adjustment  in  oil  prices,  and 
I  am  stire  that  you  did  not  expect  it  to  do  so. 

I  do  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  ycu 
have  recognized  that  during  the  lengthy 
period  while  this  price  question  has  been 
under  consideration,  both  my  office  and  the 
petroleum   Industry   have   aggressively   pur- 


sued and  continue  to  pursue  such  means  as 
lie  within  our  power  to  augment  our  petro- 
leum supplies.  As  you  yourself  have  Indi- 
cated, these  have  already  Included,  amoig 
others,  the  increasing  use  of  our  small  re- 
maining additional  crude-oil  capacity,  pfr- 
tlcularly  in  west  Texas,  by  providing  neces- 
sary transportation  facilities.  Increasing  the 
use  cf  furcigu  oils  as  far  as  the  tanker  situ- 
ation and  foreign  refining  capacities  permit, 
and  a  relaxation  of  spacing  requirements  in 
existing  oil  fields  as  rapidly  as  additional 
cirillnie;  nraieilals  become  available  and  wh'-r- 
ever  ruch  additional  drilling  will  actually 
provlile  mere  oil  rather  than  merely  more 
holes  In  the  ground. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  our  efforts  Is,  as 
you  know,  not  alone  to  provide  for  all  mili- 
tary demands  and  the  present  restricted  civil- 
Ian  rations  of  gasoline  and  oils  but.  If  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  eventually  the  necess  ty 
for  restrictions  upon  civilian  use  and  to  P'o- 
tect  adequately  and  in  the  broadest  sense  the 
oil  future  of  the  country.  That  object  ve 
springs  from  our  concern  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  sa'Tie  "unnumbered  millions  of 
wfi^e  earners,  producers,  and  merchants"  ot 
whom  vou  speak.  Aside  from  military  ccn- 
Eideratinns,  an  Increase  in  price  to  stimuliite 
production  Is  only  Justified,  of  course,  If  It 
returns  full  value  to  the  American  public.  I 
have  been  convinced,  and  remain  convlnc-'d. 
that  the  price  Increase  recommended  wot  Id 
so  return  full  value. 

We  have  already  .stated  our  conviction  that, 
In  the  absence  of  any  tested  or  tried  fl- 
tornative.  a  treneral  price  Increase  woud 
te  the  mo^t  practical  and  best  financial  de- 
vice for  minimizing  th?  risks  of  crude  til 
shortages  in  thl.s  cotintry.  No  subsidy  ph  n 
or  proposal  yet  developed  has  met  even  yo.ir 
very  general  tests  cf  simplicity  and  tl  e 
nvoidar.ee  of  impossible  administrative  bur- 
dens, on  the  one  hand,  c  the  dangers  of 
grave  misuse  of  public  funds  on  the  other. 
H'wevcr,  at  the  forthcoming  mtetin;;  of  tlie 
Petroleum  Industry  War  Council  I  shall  a-k 
tl^.nt  body  for  its  cooperation  In  further  at- 
tempting to  determine  what  plan  or  pro- 
gram, if  any,  other-than  a  general  price  In- 
crease, mlRht  be  designed  within  the  general 
limits  that  you  have  prescribed. 

I  trust  that  you  recognize  that  under  any 
subsidy  plan  the  inherently  speculatr.'e 
character  of  the  whole  business  of  finding 
and  producing  oil  wruid  compel  public 
rather  than  private  funds  to  be  gambled 
upon  what  yuur  decision  calls  "probpector's 
luck."  I  only  hope  that  if  this  should  be 
done,  the  Congress  and  the  people  would  re- 
member, alter  the  moneys  were  spent,  that 
wildcats  are  a-ually  dry  and  only  seldom 
succesKlul,  and  that  lo.s^es,  not  profits,  are 
to  be  expected. 

While  I  receive  your  decision  in  the  spirit 
In  which  I  know  that  It  was  rendered,  the 
problem,  as  such,  remains  unsolved.  We 
cannot,  thtrefore,  be  at  rest  on  the  present 
basis  and  you  will  hear  further  from  me, 
S.ncerely  yours, 

Haeold  L.  Ickes, 
Petroleum  Administrator  for  War. 

Ml.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  time  will 
prove  my  apprehensions  in  these  matters 
entirely  wrong.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
hoped  that  our  war  effort  and  our  do- 
mestic economy  will  not  further  suffer 
from  Increasing  petroleum  shortages. 
However,  if  Judge  Vinson  continues  to 
follow  the  bad  advice  which  it  seems  to 
me  he  has  followed  in  this  instance,  then 
I  fear  the  worst  in  the  matter  of  crude- 
oil  supplies. 
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Address  of  Hon.  Homer  Ferguson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  5,  1943 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  Hon.  Homer  Ferguson,  United 
States  Senator  from  Michigan,  at  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  National 
Police  Academy  exercises,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  October  23,  1943: 

Mr.  Hoover,  honored  guests,  members  of 
the  graduating  class,  ladles,  and  gentlemen, 
It  is  Indeed  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to 
appear  here  this  morning  and  say  a  few  words 
to  this  graduating  class.  This  is  commence- 
ment day.  I  know  that  all  who  came  here 
came  because  they  felt  that  this  particular 
Institution,  this  academy,  could  train  them 
so  they  might  go  back  home  and  do  a  better 
Job  as  law-enforcing  officers.  They  came 
here  realizing  that  this  academy  had  as  its 
slogan,  Fidelity.  Bravery,  and  Integrity — each 
one  of  these  v^ords  so  essential  if  they  are  to 
perform   their  work  properly. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  no  college,  no 
academy,  no  Institution  of  learning  In  Amer- 
ica today  will  graduate  a  class  more  Im- 
portant to  the  community  to  which  the 
members  will  return  than  the  class  gradu- 
ating from  this  particular  academy. 

We  do  not  always  realize  the  Importance 
of  law  enforcement  until  we  find  It  breaking 
down;  then  communities  realize  that  It  is 
very  important  and  that  the  men  who  do  the 
work  of  law  enforcement  are  very  important. 

The  fine  thing  about  what  the  Director 
told  us  this  morning  was  that  we  know  that 
he  means  every  word  of  It,  and  that  he  In- 
tends to  do  Just  the  things  he  stands  for. 
That  is  why  he  stands  at  the  head,  at  the 
top   of  law   enforcement   in   America. 

He  has  told  us  today  that  it  is  not  the 
in;entlon  of  America  to  build  up  one  grand 
police  force  to  govern  the  homes  and  the  lives 
of  all  individu.ils  In  cur  land.  Ke  believes 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  law  en- 
forcement, for  maintaining  peace  on  the 
home  front,  rests  bick  In  the  respective  com- 
munities from  which  you  have  come;  and 
while  he  has  the  great  job  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
you  and  each  ot  you  have  your  Job  when  you 
go  back  to  enforce  the  law  in  the  city  or  the 
villi'ge  In  the  Stkc  in  which  you  are  to  work. 
Thr  p?ople  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  merely 
witl^.  the  fact  that  ycu  work  hard.  They  are 
going  to  be  satisfied  only  when  you  solve  the 
prcblcns  of  law  enfcrcem.ent  and  of  main- 
taining peace  and  crdcr  on  the  home  front. 

You  have  been  here  during  the  last  14 
weeks  not  only  to  obtain  inlormatlon  that 
you  mi^'ht  per  onally  use  in  your  respecthe 
communities  i:iid  ycur  home  States  but  you 
came  here  that  you  might  go  back  as  teachers 
and  leaders  in  the  great  movement  of  law 
enicrcement  In  America;  not  for  a  Gestapo, 
but  recocruzing  that  the  law  must  be  en- 
forced vmder  our  democratic  institutions; 
and  m  my  humble  opinion  it  can  be  so  en- 
forced jusrt  as  eilcctively  and  just  as  well  as 
It  can  under  any  dictatorial  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  It  can  be  enforced  more  effi- 
ciently because  you  are  going  to  have  the  good 
wishes  of  evcrv  rc.-pon&ible  citizen. 

Vlu  are  going  to  be  given  at  times  the 
oPi-0;tunity  to  come  back  here  and  refresh 


your  minds.  One  cf  the  policies  cf  the  F.  B.  I. 
is  that  its  agents  out  in  the  States  come  back 
here  yearly  that  they  may  study  and  learn 
the  new  things,  and  that  they  may  do  a  better 
Job  here  In  America.  Oh,  I  hope  the  day  may 
come  when  the  lawyers  who  practice  In  the 
criminal  courts  will  take  refresher  courses; 
and  I  hope  the  day  may  come  when  the  men 
on  the  bench  will  take  refresher  courses  that 
they  may  dp  a  better  Jcb. 

I  realize,  as  was  said  here  this  morning, 
that  one  of  your  duties  Is  to  get  the  facts; 
but  the  commtinlty  should  be  able  to  believe 
that  when  you  present  tho.^e  facts  to  the 
prosecuting  attorneys,  and  to  the  courts, 
there  will  be  no  fiaw  In  the  enforcement  cf 
the  law  as  far  as  those  agencies  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mere  words  cannot  tell  you  of  the  gieat 
work  the  director  of  this  institution  has  done. 
Mr.  Hoover  stands  at  the  head  of  law  en- 
forcement because  he  Is  Intelligent,  he 
studies  dally,  he  believes  in  the  education  cf 
officers.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  he  Is 
Incorruptible;  he  has  always  been  Incor- 
ruptible as  far  as  money  Is  concerned.  He 
Is  incorruptible  also  Insofar  as  political  pres- 
sure is  concerned,  and  let  me  say  to  you  that 
political-pressure  corruption  Is  many  times 
s-tronger  than  money  corruption,  and  It  Is 
because  of  his  character  and  Integrity  that 
he  has  been  able  to  stand  out  against  all 
political  pressure  since  1924. 

We  think  that  the  Institution  was  born 
then  because  this  great  leader  took  charge 
at  that  time,  and  I  deem  it  a  real  privilege 
today  to  sit  upon  the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  the  Senate,  which  as  far  as  any  legislative 
body  Is  concerned,  has  the  power  to  help 
this  great  agency.  I  feel  that  In  a  way  I 
can  do  something  there  to  help  In  law  en- 
forcement. I  shall  never  forget  the  Im- 
portance of  law  enforcement  no  matter  what 
my  task  may  be  In  America,  because  I  believe 
It  is  the  fundamental  Idea,  it  is  the  solid  rock 
upon  which  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
church  must  rest  In  order  that  we  may 
realize  the  truth  of  those  words  that  are  In- 
scribed in  marble  oVer  the  portals  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Building.  "Equality  and 
Justice  under  law."  That  is  democracy,  my 
friends. 

This  great  leader  at  this  Institute  Is  a 
leader  because  he  can  handle  men.  You  are 
to  return  to  your  respective  communities 
that  you  may  follow  his  example  in  han- 
dling "men.  Mr.  Hoover  would  tell  you  that 
he  takes  every  precaution  to  see  that  each 
man  who  comes  on  his  force  is  Incorruptible. 
There  are  weak  men.  there  are  strong  men 
who  have  weak  moments,  but  we  pray  to  God 
that  we  do  not  have  weak  men  in  law  en- 
forcement, and  we  pray  to  Gcd  that  men  In 
law  enforcement  never  have  weak  moments, 
because  it  is  for  those  moments  and  It  Is  lor 
that  kind  of  men  that  the  hlshwayimn.  the 
local  pang-ter.  and  the  corrupt  politician  are 
always  locking,  and  once  you  fall,  they  will 
not  allow  you  to  rise  again.  They  keep  you 
down,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  you  must  in- 
stil In  the  heart  and  soul  of  each  and 
every  officer,  as  you  return  to  ycur  several 
communities. 

We  realize  that  there  are  three  branches  of 
the  Government.  Ycu  are  in  the  executive 
branch  today,  but  your  work  Is  so  close  to 
the  Judicial  branch  that  I  have  always  felt 
jj^rsonally  that  you  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Judicial  branch. 

I  am  glad  today  that  Michigan  has  Mr. 
William  Spencer  here  from  Flint.  He  is  an 
officer  who  is  going  back  to  our  great  State 
to  help  to  build  up  law  enforcement  in  Mich- 
igan. Y'cu  cannot  be  any  stronger  than  your 
Judicial  E3-stem.  and  I  feel  that  If  the  courts 
of  America  would  work  Jtist  as  hard  to  see 
that  Justice  is  done  for  the  people  as  they  do 


at  times  to  see  that  the  crook  Is  released  from 
prison,  we  would  have  real  law  enforcement 
in  America  That  Is  not  an  Indictment  of 
the  entire  Judicial  system,  but  it  is  an  In- 
dictment of  tho.se  that  the  Director  was  talk- 
ing about,  who  for  political  reasons,  for 
money.  In  fact,  and  because  of  pressure,  will 
weaken  and  allow  the  criminal  to  have  an 
Rdvantafe  to  which  he  is  not  entitled. 

I  remember  one  of  the  first  cases  that  I 
ever  tr.ed  as  a  young  lawyer.  I  came  from 
the  Inivcisity  of  Michigan  into  Detroit. 
They  had  then  a  great  district  attorney  and 
some  great  Jud^ies  on  the  bench.  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  try  a  criminal  ctise  and.  of  course, 
under  the  system  at  that  time  there  was  no 
compensation  for  me.  I  remember  trying 
that  case,  and  I  remember  that  because  of 
the  lack  of  intelligrnce  on  the  part  cf  the 
officer  or  because  he  did  not  present  the  facta 
properly  to  the  Jury,  the  Judge,  after  It  wat 
over,  called  me  up  to  the  bench  and  as  he 
looked  down  at  me  he  said,  "Young  man.  you 
have  freed  a  RUilty  man."  That  was  very 
embarrassing  to  me  as  a  young  lawyer.  I 
as-sured  him,  In  what  words  I  could  gather 
together  at  that  particular  moment,  that  If 
my  client,  the  defendant,  was  declared  not 
guilty  it  was  because  the  Jury  had  pro- 
nounced him  not  guilty. 

I  leave  with  you  this  thought  that  you  may 
take  back,  though  you  may  not  need  It  your- 
self, that  the  ability  of  the  officer  to  present 
the  facts  properly  to  the  court  and  to  the 
Jury  Is  Important.  That  case  of  mine  turned 
upon  the  point  of  a  purported  confession  by 
the  defendant  at  the  bar.  The  officer  who 
had  written  Into  the  book  the  so-called  con- 
fession used  the  words  that  "he"  had  stolen 
the  goods  It  was  one  of  the  first  cases  under 
the  Car  Seal  Act.  Of  course,  he  had  either 
used  the  wrong  pronoun  or  there  were  two 
men  In  the  Job;  the  Judge  felt  that  the  man 
was  freed  because  the  officer  had  gotten 
mixed  up  on  his  pronouns  and  was  not  able 
to  give  the  exact  langusige  of  the  confession 
to  the  Jury. 

I  had  very  little  criminal  work  before  1939, 
but  my  esperience  on  the  bench  was  that 
search-and-selzure  cases  were  lost  many 
times  because  the  facts  were  not  properly 
presented  to  the  court,  who.  I  will  admit,  wa» 
at  times  looking  for  a  loophole  to  let  the 
defendant  go.  But  there  Is  your  Job.  to  pre- 
sent the  facts  Just  as  you  find  them  and  to 
be  sure  that  you  are  able  to  express  yourself 
in  a  way  that  all  will  understand.  Oh.  you 
face  a  grave  responsibility  when  you  return 
to  your  work  back  home. 

We  find  tliat  a  large  portion  of  the  crime 
being  committed  in  America  today  Is  by 
those  who  are  under  18  years  of  age.  If  thty 
are  rot  checked,  if  they  are  not  b- ought 
before  the  proper  r.uthorlties.  we  will  find 
in  America  after  the  close  of  this  war  a 
new  crop  of  local  domestic  g^ng^ter8,  after 
we  have  put  forth  all  our  effort  to  do  away 
with  the  International  gangsters. 

So  ycur  work  Is  Important.  You  return 
to  your  communities  to  help  law  enforce- 
ment. Y'cur  Job  Is  never  done  until  all  the 
e\idence  Is  presented  to  the  grand  Jury  and 
to  the  trial  jury  so  that  Justice  may  be  done. 
I  have  traveled  through  the  slums  cf  gov- 
ernment in  the  last  3  years  before  I  came 
here  to  the  Senate  probably  as  much  as  any 
other  man  In  America.  Not  that  we  in 
Detroit  and  Michigan  had  the  only  slums 
In  government,  but  it  Ju^t  happened  that 
I  was  on  the  bench  at  that  time  and  wag 
called  upon  to  perform  the  services  of  a 
one-n  an  grand  Jury  In  Detroit  and  In  Michi- 
gan. I  do  not  come  cut  of  those  slums  and 
I  do  not  leave  the  bench  feeling  that  democ- 
racy will  not  work.  I  remember  that  when 
I  receivfd  the  appointment  to  do  that  work. 
one  of  the  fir?t  men  whose  aid  and  a'v,ce 
I  sought  was  the  Director  of  this  Institution, 
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Impo-sed  are  not  price  ceilings  at  all,  not- 
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they  do  not  get  the  subsidy.  If  they  do  not 
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because  I  knew  that  he  was  the  top  law-en- 
forcing officer  m  America,  and  Uiat  from  him 
I  cculd  receive  valuable  advice.  And  I  leave 
those  slums  of  government  realizing  that 
tinder  the  lawa  of  a  democracy,  they  can  be 
cleaiied  up  completely.  It  had  been  thought 
In  many  States  that  the  only  cleansing  force 
and  thf  only  force  that  could  accomplish 
such  results  was  the  Federal  authority  be- 
cause Mr.  Hoover  had  done  such  a  grand 
Job;  and  the  thing  on  which  I  wanted  to 
convince  myself  at  least  was  that  the  State. 
If  It  desired  to.  ccu'.d  do  the  same  kind  of 
an  incorrvptlble  Job,  paying  no  attention  to 
political  influences  and  pressure  groups  and 
other  things  such  as  the  threat  of  death  to 
you  or  to  your  family,  which  every  law-€n- 
fort.cmf»nt  i  fflct  .•  experiences.  Tlie  only 
thing  that  such  Uireata  do  Is  to  lead  you  t<T 
the  conclusi'.u  that  you  are  getting  close  to 
what  the  miners  call  "pay  dirt."  The  more 
Ihcy  threaten  to  kill  you  and  the  more  they 
threaten  your  family,  the  more  you  are  con- 
v'nced  thht  you  must  be  getting  near  to  the 
bin  and  st.-ong  fellows  who  are  committlrvg 
crime;  so  as  law-enforcing  officers.  It  Is  rather 
enduiaaiing  to  tiot  such  threats.  It  spurs  you 
on  to  grenter  effort. 

When  you  get  back,  try  to  lead  your  fel- 
low cffic'-rs  to  believe  as  you  do  after  you 
leave  this  institution.  I  am  not  fully  satisfied 
with  the  enforcement  of  law  as  it  is  lod.iy  as 
far  as  the  prosecution  of  criminals  Is  con- 
ccrnid  I  Jilnk  we  can  do  much  to  give  the 
people  a  greater  degree  of  protection  under 
the  law.  You  know  every  criminal  case  In 
the  United  Statea  U  brought  In  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Iho  title  of  such  a  case  back  in  Michigan  is, 
'The  People  of  tl  e  State  of  Michigan  Against 
the  Dc.'cudant,  John  Doe."  So  you  see  that 
there  is  a  different  set-up  in  a  democracy 
thfln  in  a  t<ji.aliUrl'\n  form  of  government. 

It  Is  the  people  who  are  the  prosecutors  In 
criminal  cases.  We  are  making  some  develop- 
mrnt  alonrr  that  line  but  we  are  not  going 
faot  enough.  The  science  laboratory  has 
helped  the  law-enforcement  officer  to  find  the 
facus  anu  to  do  the  Job.  We  In  America  must 
£ce  that  the  courts  develop  further  along  this 
line. 

It  IS  only  In  the  last  few  years  That  a  de- 
fendant could  testify  In  his  own  defense  In 
a  case;  now  he  testifies  freely,  but  we  have 
thrown  ar(  und  h-'m  a  shield  bo  that  If  he 
doesn't  testify  the  judge  cannot  make  any 
comment  en  the  fact  that  he  does  not  tcsiify 
In  the  case;  and  my  experience  has  been  that 
many  a  man  &lLs  back  beside  his  coui\seI.  not 
testifying,  the  Judge  telling  the  Jury  that  they 
must  not  consider  that  fact  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty. 

Now  I  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  the  home. 
that  a  man's  home  Is  his  castle.  I  believe  In 
the  theory  that  the  people  of  the  United 
Etates  should  prove  their  case  beyond  a 
reason.Tble  doubt;  but  I  do  say  that  the  peo- 
ple need  more  protection,  they  need  laws 
that  will  help  to  see  that  Justice  is  done  un- 
der law;  and  as  citizens  we  must  be  thinking 
of  these  tilings. 

The  law  will  not  be  enforced  unless  we 
have  the  cooperation  of  each  Individual  citi- 
zen who  wants  right  to  prevail,  but  we  never 
want  the  time  to  come  when  the  individual 
citizen  feels  that  he  must  be  the  law-enforc- 
ing cfBcer.  We  want  that  as  It  Is  now  as 
far  as  the  F.  B.  I.  is  concerned  and  this  Is 
true  of  many  other  law-enforcing  agencies. 
We  want  the  people  to  feel  satisfied  tbat  If 
they  go  and  report  the  facta  to  the  law-en- 
forcing officers  they  can  trust  those  officers 
to  see  that  the  facts  are  brought  to  the  prop- 
er authorities  and  that  justice  really  will  be 
done 

Let  me  close  by  saying  to  you  noen  who  are 
here  graduating  in  this  class  that  when  you 
do  return  to  yCur  respective  States,  you 
stiou'U  consider  uell  the  facts  that  you  have 


obtained  here  from  these  men  who  are  leaders 
in  law  enforcement.  I  know  that  you  are 
going  to  return  Inspired  by  the  leadership 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  that  you  will  never 
let  anything  dim  that  enthusiasm  and  that 
you  will  be  able  In  a  small  way  at  least  to 
impart  to  your  fellow  officers  the  things  that 
Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Institution  stand  for,  and 
that  your  respective  citizens  in  your  States 
will  know  that  you  have  benrflted  by  thi.s 
course  that  you  have  taken,  that  they  will 
have  more  faith  In  your  department,  that 
they  will  have  more  faith  in  the  other  de- 
partments which  are  receiving  informati'^n 
from  you;  and  If  that  Is  done,  then  your 
time  has  been  well  spent  and  America  as  a 
whole  will  benefit. 

May  God  speed  you  In  your  work  on  the 
battle  front  at  home. 


0.  p.  A.  Deceit  and  Duplicity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF   KAl'TSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  5.  1943 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
action  of  the  Ouice  of  Economic  Stabili- 
fation  in  imposing  a  ceihng  on  the  price 
of  live  cattle  marks  a  new  high,  or  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  .say  a  new  low, 
in  the  use  by  Government  agencies  of 
chicanery,  deceit,  and  subteriuRe  in  an 
effort  to  defy  Congress  and  to  evade  the 
effect  of  legislation  passed  by  Congress. 
I  realize  that  this  is  strong  language,  but 
I  am  using  it  advisedly.  I  would  not 
think  of  making  these  charges  if  I  did 
not  have  the  facts  and  evidence  avail- 
able to  support  them.  Those  facts  and 
that  evidence  are  submitted  herewith. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time,  in 
fact  ever  since  last  February,  according 
to  officials  of  the  O.  P.  A.,  that  the  pres- 
ent beef  ceilings  are  unfair  to  a  proup 
of  slaughterers  known  as  nonprocessing 
slaughterers.  According  to  the  figures 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  as  given  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  its  cliief  econ- 
omist, existing  ceilings  put  this  group  of 
slaughterers  in  the  red  to  the  extent  of 
about  1'2  cents  per  pound  on  what  they 
slaughter.  Several  of  these  packer.*; 
have  filed  actions  in  the  emergency 
court  set  up  under  the  Price  Stabili.?ation 
Act,  which  actions  are  based  upon  provi- 
sion of  the  Price  Control  Act  that  in  fix- 
ing price  ceilings  the  O.  P.  A.  must  pro- 
vide a  generally  fair  and  eqtiitable  mar- 
gin for  the  distributor. 

Obviously,  a  price  ceiling  which  put 
this  group  of  slaughterers  in  a  position 
where  they  were  losing  1''2  cents  per 
pound  on  all  the  beef  they  slaughtered 
failed  to  give  them  this  fair  and  equi- 
table margin  and  officials  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
admit  that  they  have  no  defense  to  these 
lawsuits.  They  have  known  this  for  9 
months  but  did  nothing  about  it  until  la.st 
week.  Apparently,  the  reason  they  did 
something  about  It  last  week  was  because 
on  Wednesday,  October  27.  the  O.  P.  A. 
was  required  to  file  an  answer  in  court 
to  these  lawsuits.    Their  own  lawyers 


told  them  they  hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  on 
in  the  way  of  defending  these  suits  and, 
therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing. That  something  was  the  order 
whicii  put  ceilings  into  effect  on  live 
cattle. 

Now,  in  themselves,  ceilings  on  live 
cattle  would  noL  iielp  these  nonprocess- 
In?  slaughterers  a  bit  unless  they  were 
placed  so  low  as  to  give  processing 
-slaughterer.s  an  exorbitant  profit. 
Therefore,  the  imposition  of  ceilings  was 
not  in  any  way  necessary  in  order  to 
help  the  nonprocessing  slaughterers. 
Their  predicament  was  merely  tised  as  a 
suoterfure  to  justify  the  imposition  of 
these  ceilings. 

Inasmuch  as  these  ceilings  afforded  no 
relief  to  the  nonprocessing  slaugh- 
terers, it  was  necessary  to  take  some 
action  to  meet  the  situation  and  this 
wa.s  done  by  setting  up  a  special  subsidy 
of  80  cents  per  hundredweight  to  non- 
proc  ^ssint;  slaughterers  who  are  defined 
in  the  directive  issued  by  Stabilization 
Director  Vinson  as  "slaughterers  who, 
during  the  year  1942.  sold  and  who  cur- 
rer^tly  sell  £8  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  dressed  carcass  weight  of  cattle 
slaughtered  by  them  in  the  form  of  car- 
casses, wholesale  cuts,  frozen  boneless 
l>ef f.  or  ground  beef."  This  80-cent  sub- 
.sidy  was  to  be  in  addition  to  the  roll- 
back subsidy  paid  all  processors.  The 
order  furthermore  makes  some  change 
in  the  subsidies  paid  to  processors  by 
providing  that  the  subsidy  rate  shall  be 
based  upon  grade,  some  grades  receiving 
a  higher  and  some  a  lower  rate.  That, 
however,  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
80-cent  subsidy  to  the  nonprocessing 
slaughterers.  If  the  purpose  had  been 
to  .simply  take  care  of  the  nonprocessing 
slaughterers,  it  could  have  been  done 
very  simply  and  very  easily  by  giving 
them  the  80-cent  subsidy.  I  think  p>er- 
haps  this  is  one  illustration  of  an  in- 
.stance  where  the  subsidy  might  well  be 
used  because  if  the  O.  P.  A.  figures  are 
correct,  all  other  types  of  slaughterers 
are  showing  a  good  profit  on  sales  and 
an  increased  return  on  their  invested 
capital. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  would 
sef'm  rather  sensible  to  pay  this  subsidy 
to  a  small  group  of  processors  rather 
than  increase  the  profits  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  processors  by  increasing  the 
ceilings.  However,  the  O.  P.  A.  was  not 
satisfied  to  do  this.  Their  slick  lawyers 
and  economists  saw  in  this  situation  a 
chance  to  slip  over  a  price  ceiling  on 
live  cattle  without  the  necessity  of  se- 
curinrr  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istrator as  provided  by  Congress.  They 
saw  in  this  situation  an  opportunity  to 
impose  price  ceilings  without  having  to 
comply  with  their  promise  made  many 
times  to  the  livestock  producers  and 
distributors  that  they  would  be  con- 
sulted if  price  ceilings  were  put  into 
eff  ct. 

How  do  they  get  around  the  require- 
ment of  law  that  price  ceilings  must  be 
submittf'd  to  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  A-^riculture  and  his  successor,  the 
War   Food   Admiiuslralor?     By   simply 
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saying  that  the  ceilings  which  have  been 
impo.sed  are  not  price  ceilings  at  all,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  say  very 
definitely  what  a  processor  can  and  can- 
not pay  by  grades  for  the  livestock  which 
he  purchases  during  any  calendar  month. 
True,  the  processor  is  not  held  to  the 
ceiling  on  any  particular  transaction, 
but  tiie  average  price  paid  on  his  pur- 
chases over  the  month  must  not  exceed 
the  ceiling  imposed  for  any  one  of  the 
six  grades  into  which  cattle  have  been 
divided. 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Gilbert  and  other 
officials  of  the  O.  P.  A.,  on  which  this 
subterfuge  was  based,  is  set  out  in  the 
hearings  held  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  on  October  26.  pages 
28  and  29,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hope  I  want  to  see  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly just  what  program  you  have  been 
operauag  under  and  what  one  you  are  oper- 
ating under  now.  If  I  understood  you,  the 
piogiam  which  you  are  expecting  the  emer- 
gency court  to  throw  out  as  being  unauthor- 
l7<?d  is  under  the  stabilization  program,  under 
the  Price  Control  Act.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  Gilbert.  That  is  correct;  Regulation 
No.  189 

Mr.  Hope  Now,  you  are  substituting  for 
that  a  program  which  you  say  does  not  come 
under  the  Price  Control  Act  at  all. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  We  are  not  substituting.  We 
are  maintaining  that  regulation.  We  are 
modifying  the  present  subsidy  arrangement, 
which  calls  for  a  flat  payment  of  $1.10  per 
hundredweight.  We  are  substituting  for 
that. 

Mr.  Hope  You  are  not  going  to  discard  this 
order  that  you  say  is  under  attack? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hope.  But  you  intend  to  supplement 
that,  then,  with  this  change  In  the  subsidy 
program,  which  you  contend  does  not  come 
under  the  Stabilization  Act  but  comes  under 
the  subsidy  program? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Hope.  And  it  Is  your  contention  that 
these  maximum  prices  that  you  are  putting 
on  here  are  not  ceiling  prices,  although  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  think  you  must  agree  that 
they  do  have  that  eflfect. 

Mr.  GiLBEKT.  But  there  is  this  very  signifi- 
cant difference.  No  man  is  in  violation  of 
any  price  regulation  if  he  pays  more  than 
these  prices.  He  Is  not  subject  to  any  of 
the  penalties  of  the  act — neither  buyer  nor 
seller.  Tlie  buyer.  h\  this  case  the  packer. 
Is  under  a  penalty  arrangement  by  which,  if 
he  pays  more  than  this  list  of  prices  on  the 
average,  he  receives  a  smaller  degree  of  assist- 
ance from  the  Government.  Likewise,  it  he 
pays  less  th.in  these  floor  prices. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  mean  he  Isn't  subject  to  a 
penally  If  he  pays  above  the  ceiling  price  or 
the  maximum  price  in  one  Instance  or  two 
Instances,  but  if  he  does  It  consistently 
throughout  the  period  he  is.  isn't  he? 

Mr.  r.RowNLEE.  He  is  subject  to  no  penalty 
except  the  less  of  part  of  his  subsidy. 

Mr.  Hope  If  the  subsidies  are  necessary  In 
order  to  ci.ahle  him  to  continue  In  business, 
.nnd  I  a.s.^ume  they  are,  that  la  a  penalty. 
That  would  put  him  out  of  business  Just  as 
quick  i.F.  if  you  did  it  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  above  very  clearly 
shows,  there  is  no  difference  whatever 
between  the  ceiling  imposed  here  and  a 
ceiling  impased  under  the  Price  Control 
Act,  except  that  in  this  case  a  different 
kind  of  penalty — namely,  the  loss  of  the 
siib.-^idy — is  imposed  rather  than  the  pen- 
alties provided  in  the  Price  Control  Act. 
It  is  conceded  by  everyone  that  the  sub- 
sidy is  necessaiy  to  keep  the  processors 


in  business.  If  they  violate  the  ceiling 
they  do  not  get  the  sutwidy.  If  they  do  not 
get  the  subsidy  they  go  out  of  business. 
I  submit  this  is  an  even  more  expeditious 
way  of  putting  a  processor  who  violates 
ceiling  regulations  out  of  business  than 
would  be  the  application  of  the  penalties 
provided  under  the  Price  Control  Act. 
In  that  case  he  would  at  least  have  the 
semblance  of  a  day  in  court. 

If  this  procedure  is  countenanced  by 
Congress  and  is  carried  out  in  the  case 
of  other  farm  products,  it  means  that  the 
provisions  which  Congress  has  written 
into  the  Price  Control  Act  for  the  pro- 
tection of  agricultural  producers  have  no 
force  or  validity  whatever  and  that  Dr. 
Gilbert  and  his  crew  in  the  O.  P.  A.  have 
again  bypassed  Congress. 

I  call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  admitted  use  by  the  O.  P.  A.  of 
subsidies  for  the  purpose  of  control. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  opposing  sub- 
sidies all  along  have  expressed  the  fear 
that  subsidies  would  be  tised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  controlling  and  regi- 
menting business  and  agriculture.  This 
has  been  denied  by  numerous  Govern- 
ment agencies,  but  here  we  have  a  clear- 
cut  case.  Price  ceilings  were  put  into  ef- 
fect. Of  course,  the  packers  do  not  have 
to  abide  by  them.  Oh,  no — that  is.  they 
do  not  have  to  abide  by  them  If  they  can 
get  along  without  a  subsidy.  Inasmuch 
as  there  are  ceilings  on  the  beef  which 
they  process  which  make  a  subsidy  nec- 
essary in  order  for  them  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness, they  have  the  wonderftU  choice  of 
abiding  by  the  ceiling  or  going  out  of 
business  through  the  withdrawal  of  the 
subsidy. 

If  a  subsidy  can  be  used  to  enforce  a 
regulation  of  this  kind,  it  can  be  used  to 
enforce  any  regulation  or  order  which 
Dr.  Gilbert  and  his  wrecking  crew  can 
concoct  any  time  in  the  future. 

The  question  is.  What  is  the  remedy? 
What  can  Congress  do  to  stop  this  wan- 
ton, willful  disregard  of  the  laws  which 
we  pass  and  the  deceit  and  sktilduggery 
on  the  part  of  the  O.  P.  A.  and  other 
governmental  agencies?  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  one  very  obvious  remedy  and 
one  which  we  are  going  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  exercise  very  shortly. 
That  is  the  passage  of  the  bill  extending 
the  life  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration with  the  amendment  prohibiting 
all  subsidies  of  this  type.  If  we  abolish 
subsidies  we  will  at  least  put  a  stop  to 
their  use  in  the  manner  pursued  by  the 
O.  P.  A.  in  the  case  of  beef  cattle  ceilings. 
I  say  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
I  think  there  are  some  cases  In  which 
subsidies  can  be  used  to  advantage.  In- 
cluding the  one  which  I  have  heretofore 
mentioned,  namely  the  80-cent  subsidy  to 
the  small  nonprocessing  packers.  The 
action  of  the  O.  P.  A.  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Stabilization,  however,  has 
clearly  shown  that  we  cannot  trust  these 
organizations  to  use  the  tremendous 
power  of  subsidies  in  a  fair  and  honest 
manner.  If  we  give  them  an  inch  they 
take  a  mile.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
have  much  choice  of  remedies.  We  have 
to  use  what  we  have  at  hand.  The  only 
effective  weapon  that  I  see  now  is  to  put 
a  step  to  all  subsidies  of  this  tsrpe. 
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Fridaj/.  November  5.  1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Petroleum  Regulatory  Authorities  on 
November  4,  1943: 

Whereas  the  National  Conference  of  Petro- 
leum Regulatory  Authorities  la  a  conference 
the  membership  of  which  is  composed  of 
members  of  the  various  State  regulatory  au- 
thorities of  the  17  principal  oil-producing 
States  of  the  United  States — 

That  it  Is  the  responsibility  and  authority 
of  the  individual  members  of  this  conference 
in  their  respective  States  to  supervise  and 
administer  the  regulations  and  laws  of  the 
oil-producing  States  afTectlng  the  conserva- 
tion and  petroleum  production  operations  In 
these  States.  As  such.  It  Is  their  responslbU- 
Ity  and  duty  to  keep  constantly  alert  as  to 
the  actual  production  conditions,  reserves  of 
petroleum,  and  neceesltlea  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  to  effect  the  conservation  and  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  In  these  States. 

The  National  Conference  of  Petroleum 
Regulatory  Authorities  was  organized  tinder 
the  direction  and  authority  of  the  Petroleum 
Administrator  for  War  and  has  been  In  ex- 
istence as  such  organization  since  March  1942 
and  Is  charged  with  the  responslblUty  of  ad- 
vising the  Petroleum  Administrator  of  petro- 
leum producing  conditions  In  the  States  and 
making  such  recommendations  as  were 
proper  to  assist  him  In  his  responsibility  of 
assuring  to  the  Nation  during  this  period  of 
emergency  supplies  of  crude  petroleum  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  requirements  for  our  mili- 
tary, essential  civilian,  and  Indtistrlal 
demands. 

That  one  of  the  first  recommendations 
made  to  the  Petroleum  Administrator  to  In- 
Etire  constant  exploratory  effort  and  to  main- 
tain the  production  of  properties  already  pro- 
ducing was  that  an  over-all  Increase  In  the 
price  of  crude  i^^roleum  should  be  author- 
ized. This  recommendation  was  filed  with 
the  Petroleum  Administrator  for  his  guidance. 

That  the  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War, 
the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes,  In  line  with 
the  authority  granted  him  by  the  President, 
recommended  to  the  Price  Administrator  an 
Increase  In  the  price  of  crude  petroleum. 

That  this  subject  was  sincerely  and  ur- 
gently recommended  by  this  body,  but  that 
In  spite  of  the  necessity  of  the  situation,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  has  long  de- 
layed any  action,  and  It  was  not  until  the  Ist 
day  of  May  1943  that  action  was  taken  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  on  this  Im- 
portant question.  Thereafter,  the  Petroleum 
Administrator  again  urged  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  his  recommendation  which  was  again 
acted  upon  adversely  by  the  Price  Adminis- 
trator. Thereafter  the  Petroleum  Adminis- 
trator a}. pealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Price 
Administration  to  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Stabihzatlcn. 

That  on  October  29.  1943.  the  Honorable 
Fred  M.  'Vinson,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabllleatlon,  rendered  his  decision 
denying  the  Increase  In  the  price  of  cnide 
petroleum.  That  as  a  part  of  the  decision 
of  the  Director  of  Economic  SUbllleation,  he 
suggests  that  some  form  of  subsidy  might  be 
used  as  an  alternative  to  price  Increase  and 
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■uggests  that  thU  subject  b«  explored: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Petroleum  Rrgulatory  Authorities.  That  we 
deplore  the  action  of  the  Director  of  Eccnomic 
Btabilizatimi  In  denying  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Petrcleum  Administrator  for  War 
for  a  price  Increase  of  crude  petroleum  and 
that  we  deplore  the  long  delay  In  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question  la  the  Office  of  the 
Price  Administrator;  be  It  further 

Raolvcd,  That  we  commend  the  Petroleum 
Administrator  for  War.  the  Honorable  Harold 
L.  Icke«,  for  his  recognition  of  the  serious- 
neas  of  the  question  of  proper  price  for  crude 
petroleum  and  for  his  vigorous  and  earnest 
presentations  of  this  subject  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  the  Offlce  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization;  and  that  we  recommend 
that  the  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War 
take  any  and  all  steps  necessary  to  prosecute 
his  recommendation  to  a  flnal  and  successful 
conclusion,  whether  It  be  by  appeal  or  other- 
wise; that  we  recommend  that  he  exercise 
the  authority  given  him  by  the  Executive 
order  creating  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration for  War  to  report  directly  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  recom- 
mend to  him  that  he  exercise  his  authority 
to  Insure  the  granting  of  such  price  Increases 
M  are  proper;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  following  careful  discussion 
and  study  of  the  question  of  subsidies  as  an 
alternative  for  price  Increase.  It  Is  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  this  body  that  no  form  of 
lubeldy  now  known  to  this  body  w^ould  bo 
adequate  or  sufficient  to  meet  the  serious  re- 
quirements of  Increased  exploratory  effort 
for  reserves  and  production  of  reserves  now 
Itnown  to  exist;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  since  the  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  in  denying  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Petroleum  Administrator 
for  War,  dated  October  29.  1943,  he  on 
many  occasions  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Executive  Order  (No.  9328)  orders 
that  there  are  to  be  no  price  Increases  au- 
thorized by  the  Price  Administrator  not  re- 
quired by  law.  Since  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
^Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  that  he  Is 
not  authorized  to  make  such  price  increases 
imtll  special  provision  of  the  law  Is  made 
for  such  Increase,  we  therefore  recommend 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Congress  enact  sufficient  and  proper  leg- 
islation to  Insiire  the  authority  of  those  re- 
sponsible to  grant  price  ceilings  for  crude 
petroleum  In  such  amounts  as  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Adminis- 
trator for  War. 
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Friday.  November  S.  1943 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Insert  In  the  Rbcokd  an  address  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Ralph  A.  Bard,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  the  gradua- 
tion of  the  class  of  marines  in  O.  C.  S. 
at  Quantico.  Va.,  on  November  3.  The 
son  of  Mr.  Bard  was  a  member  of  that 
class.  He  spoke  to  the  graduates,  not 
only  as  an  official  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, but  as  a  father  to  a  son.  He 
symbolized  the  service  in  the  marines 
when  he  said  in  substance  "the  first  duty 
of  every  officer  in  the  service  Is  to  forget 
fcif  and  to  remember  he  Is  responsible 


for  the  safety  and  lives  of  the  men  in  his 
command."  That  is  the  spirit  of  service 
in  the  marines,  the  spirit  that  has  made 
the  name  "marines"  sacred  in  our  glori- 
ous history,  the  spirit,  which  has  won  for 
the  marines  eternal  glory  from  the  tur- 
bulent waters  of  Tripoli  in  1805  to  the 
steaming  jungles  of  the  Solomons  in  1943. 
The  address  follows: 

Brigadier  General  Gates,  other  ha«ts,  mem- 
bers of  this  graduating  class,  and  frl-^nds,  it 
Is  Indeed  a  genuine  pleasure  and  a  real  honor 
for  me  to  be  able  to  attend  these  graduating 
exercises.  I  along  with  everyone  else  I  know 
of  in  this  country  have  the  highest  admira- 
tion for  the  marines — which  was  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  your  Conamandant  General 
Holcomb — who  at  a  dinner  not  long  ago  took 
me  off  my  high  horse  In  great  shape. 

Secretary  Kncx  was  giving  a  dinner  to 
King  George  of  Greece.  It  was  a  small  din- 
ner. General  Holcomb  was  there,  as  were  a 
number  of  admirals  of  the  Navy.  We  all  had 
a  good  time.  It  was  very  Informal  and 
everybody  warmed  up  in  good  shape.  After 
dinner  I  was  standing  with  General  Hol- 
comb and  several  admirals — and  I  said  to 
the  general: 

"General — I  have  a  great  admiration  for 
the  marines — I  am  thinking  of  res'gnlng  f -om 
my  Job  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  Joining  the  marines.  What  will  you  do 
for  me?" 

The  general  cast  his  eyes  around  the  ceil- 
ing— and  finally  said: 

'•Well.  Mr.  Bard,  I'll  tell  you  what  we  will 
do,  we'll  make  you  a  private,  first  class,  in 
the  marines." 

Well,  anyway,  you  see  how  the  marines 
rate — at  least  in  the  mind  of  your  com- 
mandant general — and  I  must  admit  that  I 
would  consider  it  a  real  honor  to  be  a  private, 
first  class,  in  the  marines. 

This  for  you  men  is  an  hour  of  honor  and 
achievement,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  both 
for  you  and  your  families,  a  solemn  hour. 
Some  of  you  are  about  to  leave  this  institu- 
tion in  which  you  have  t>een  trained  In  ma- 
rine fundamentals.  Others  are  remaining 
here  for  further  training,  but  eventually  you 
are  all  headed  for  active  service  at  a  time 
when  all  you  have  learned  here  will  be  put 
to  the  test — the  supreme  test  of  war.  There 
is  no  situation  in  which  a  young  American 
of  spirit  would  rather  be  placed  than  pre- 
cisely where  you  men  are  today — facing  high 
adventure  and  perilous  duty  in  this  hour  of 
our  Nation's  trial. 

Fighting  takes  courage — winning  the  fight 
takes  more  than  courage.  Winning  takes 
training;  it  takes  morale;  it  takes  resource- 
fulness: It  takes  discipline,  subordination  to 
authority;  and,  finally.  It  takes  that  bold 
determination  which  carries  men  to  their 
objective,  whatever  the  cost. 

Most  of  you  will  be  entering  a  new  kind 
of  life  In  which  you  will  occupy  positions 
of  leadership  In  command  of  men.  In  your 
active  service  there  wUl  be  many  demands 
upon  you — demands  upon  your  self-control, 
upon  your  endurance,  and  upon  your  ability. 
Tou  will  do  things  you  do  not  want  to  do. 
and  at  times  when  you  do  not  want  to  do 
them.  You  will  stand  long,  dreary,  lonesome 
watches.  You  will  be  given  taskjs  for  which 
your  experience  furnished  no  precedent.  The 
marine  does  not  have  at  hand  guides  for 
every  situation.  Each  case  differs  from  the 
preceding  case,  and  you  must  school  your- 
selves to  think  ahead  and  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  emergencies.  You  will  be  too  hot,  or 
too  cold,  hungry,  and  tired,  and  perhaps  never 
wholly  comfortable.  That's  a  marine's  life. 
And  3rou  will  have  to  think  of  the  men  more 
than  yourself.  That's  an  officer's  life.  You 
will  find  your  seniors  exacting,  but  tinder- 
standlng  and  helpful,  and  as  quick  to  recog- 
nize merits  as  tn  disapprove  shortcomings. 
As  you  have  been  taught,  the  habit  of  obe- 
dlenco  to  seniors  is  a  prerequlsit«  to  the 


exercise  of  command  over  Juniors — one  can- 
not know  how  to  command  unless  one  knows 
how  to  obey. 

The  enli.stcd  men  of  the  marines  will  elicit 
your  adm'raticn,  for  they  ere  a  fine  body  of 
men.  While  yr  u  are  sizing  them  up.  thev 
will  submit  you  to  searching  scrutiny,  and 
in  a  short  space  of  time  they  will  havo 
formed  an  estimate  of  ycur  character  and 
ability,  which  will  be  mere  accurate  than 
your  own  ebtlraate  of  yourself.  They  are 
cafzcr  to  rerpect  r.nd  admire  and  tru&t  tlieir 
cfticer;?  and  will  be  quick  to  recognize  these 
qualities  of  leadership,  fair  dealing,  and  abil- 
ity which  w;il  command  their  respect  and  ad- 
miration and  trust.  At  the  same  time  let  me 
warn  ycu  they  are  a  psrcelvlng  body  with 
whom  bluff  curries  little  weight  and  from 
wh'.m  deficiencies  are  not  easily  hidden. 

Gentlemen,  the  marines  are  our  first  line 
of  rffrnse  arcl  also  the  first  line  of  danger. 
In  seeking  active  service  in  the  marines  you 
demonstrate  your  courage  and  your  will  to 
fight:  and  If  neces-sary  to  die  for  ycur  country. 

Our  enemies  fight  to  subjugate  and  enslave 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  We  fight  to 
preserve  freedom  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  Our  enemies  proclaim  the  virtues  of 
so-called  superior  races  with  a  mystical  right 
to  f  ppress  all  other  peoples.  We  fight  for  a 
world  where  everv  race  and  every  nation  will 
have  an  equal  chance  to  grow  and  prosper. 
They  proclaim  war  as  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
man  We  see  war  only  as  an  inescapable 
n'cc^sity  and  peace  as  man's  destiny.  I  bid 
you  recall  also  that  every  halting  step  man 
has  made  along  that  path  toward  a  more  per- 
fect life  has  been  paid  for  by  sacrifice. 
Willingness  to  sacrifice  lies  at  the  root  of 
every  great  human  advance,  and  sacrifice  is 
the  cci.stant  price  man  must  pay  to  preserve 
that  which  is  good  and  to  move  forward 
to  that  v.h'ch  Is  better. 

In  such  a  war  there  can  only  be  one  out- 
come. For  the  will  to  be  free,  the  will  to 
speak  one's  mind,  and  to  worship  one's  God 
In  safety,  are  the  fundamental  driving  forces 
of  the  human  race.  They  have  brought  men 
cut  of  barbarism  and  the  forward  stu-ge  to  a 
bet'er.  briphter  world  shall  not  be  blocked 
now  by  any  man  or  any  nation.  With  men 
like  you  rising  to  the  challenge  everywhere 
the  shadow  of  another  dark  age  shall  not 
again  spread  across  the  earth. 

Many  gallant  men  have  contributed  to  the 
hleh  standards  of  the  Marine  Corps.  They 
have  built  a  tradition  of  faithfulness  that 
has  never  been  questioned. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half — ■ 
even  before  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — marines  have  fought  their 
cf)untry's  battles  on  land  and  sea.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  ago  last  month 
marines  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Samuel 
Nicholas  larded  from  the  ships  of  Com- 
modore Esek  Hopkins'  naval  squadron  at  New 
Providence  In  the  Bahamas — and  promptly 
took  the  situation  In  hand. 

Marines  were  with  the  armies  led  by 
George  Washington,  and  with  the  ships  com.- 
manded  by  John  Paul  Jones.  Marines 
manned  the  fighting  tops  of  the  Bonhomme 
Ricliard  in  her  desperate  and  historic  en- 
counter with  the  Ssrapis — and  the  deadly 
fire  from  their  rifles  played  an  lmj>ortant  part 
In  that  great  victory. 

Marines,  a  very  small  force  of  one  ser- 
geant and  six  privates,  under  Lt.  Presley  N. 
OBannou.  led  the  attack  on  the  harbor  fort 
at  Derne,  Tripoli,  in  April  1805,  and  raised 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  the  first  time  in 
tliat  part  of  the  world. 

Marines  have  participated  in  all  of  the 
wars  of  this  country,  and  In  between  those 
ward  marines  have  served  in  many  lands, 
guarding  American  interests  and  protecting 
American  lives  at  the  far-flung  outposts  of 
the  world.  Our  heritage  Is  Indeed  a  proud 
tradition,  a  great  tradition.  Its  preservation 
mu?t  and   th'-ll  remain  a  sacred  trust. 

Ther«  is  or.e  other  thing  I  would  Just  like 
to  mention  in  case  you  men  have  not  beard 


nbiHit  it — the  Marine  Corps  is  a  part  of  the 
Na'.y  I  wa3  reminded  of  thi.-  the  other  day 
by  a  marine  gunner  who  Is  assigned  to  my 
cifice  He  told  me  of  a  conversation  he  ove:  - 
hca'd  on  a  street  corner  In  Washins^ton  re- 
centiy.  Two  miuuies  were  discussing  the 
fcartoiial  carelesssiO.-s  of  some  Navy  men  as 
they  walked  by.  One  marine  was  overheard 
6ayi!:g: 

•N.iw,  don't  be  too  tough  on  'cm.  b:)y.  ic- 
menibcr,  the  N.ivy  is  our  ally  in  ih.s  war.  Just 
llkt"  ti.e  Chinese." 

I  am  furtlier  reminded  of  tlie  exuberant 
pride  of  the  marines  by  a  tailor  friend  ot  mn.e 
vfho  lefuses  to  tailor  marine  uniforms  as 
he  claims  thev  are  so  fussy  about  every 
detail  of  fit  that  he  Just  can  t  make  any 
nioiicy  due  to  alteiatiuns.  and  besides  their 
fa.'^ticitousness  upsets  his  digest:on 

To  you  men  and  women  w..o  are  here, 
the  parents  of  these  young  men.  and  to 
those  who  are  absent,  I  want  to  offer  my 
congratulations  and  the  Navy's  thanks. 
These  young  men  of  your.s  have  come  into 
the  marines  with  high  bold  hearts,  with 
a  faith  and  love  of  something  better  than 
life  itself.  They  have  come  from  homes 
whore  love  of  country,  where  respect  for 
our  traditions,  have  been  bred  Into  them 
from  childhood.  The  presence  of  your  sons 
here  is  a  tesiimonia!.  beyond  compare,  of 
your  own  i)atrlotism  and  love  of  country. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  been  preparing  your- 
selves for  participati(jn  in  the  greatest  strug- 
gle of  the  aecs:  for  this  war.  n:ore  than  any 
other  in  history,  will  decide  the  fate  ot  the 
people  of  the  world  for  generations  to  come 
Sacrifices  which  you  will  endure,  culmi- 
nating in  victory  for  the  Allied  Nations,  will 
rid  the  world  f)f  a  regime  and  a  philosophy 
wliich,  if  successful  and  domiiiant,  would 
mean  the  end  of  freedom  and  tolerance  and 
oppoi  lunity  for  yourselves,  ycur  children  and 
their  children,  and  plunge  the  world  back 
into  the  dark  ages. 

Fcr  those  wiio  see  in  this  war  a  .'>;gniflchnce 
and  a  du'y  beyond  that  of  mere  existence, 
and  who  cling  to  their  faith  in  immortal- 
ity, tins  IS  a  lime  of  tremendous  challenge 
and  tremendous  opportunity  fcr  service  to 
God  and  to  mankind.  To  play  a  part  in 
settling  the  fate  of  the  world  and  a  part  in 
building  a  world  of  the  future  is  no  small  role. 
These  are  your  tasks;  may  God  give  you 
strength  and  courage  to  play  your  part  as  a 
man.  as  a  citizen  of  this  great  country,  and 
as  an  officer  of  the  marines 

On  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Navy  Department  I  extend  sincere 
congratulations  to  each  of  you.  and  I  am 
delighted  to  welcome  you  to  the  commis- 
sioned ranks  of  the  naval  service.  V.'hen 
you  go  into  action  remember  that  you  do 
not  go  alone.  You  carry  with  you  th.tt 
heritage  of  tho.se  other  brave  men  all  through 
the  centuries  who  have  fought,  and  some- 
times died,  for  the  same  cause  for  which  you 
are  fighting.  May  your  active  service  in  the 
Navy  abound  with  high  credit  to  yourselves, 
to  your  country,  and  to  the  marines,  and 
help  bring  confusion  and  early  defeat  to  our 
enemies. 


Let  Us  Insure  a  Continuous  Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Nove77ibcr  5.  1943 

Mr.    KUNKLE.     Mr.     Speaker,    quite 
recenily  Secretary  Knox  made  Uie  sug- 


gestion that  both  major  political  parties 
adopt  the  same  plank  in  their  platform 
in  re<;pect  to  foreign  policy.  This  would 
certainly  be  highly  desirable.  Even  if 
there  is  a  differeiice  as  to  the  exact  lan- 
yuagt.  used,  nevertheless  I  feel  reason- 
ably certain  that  there  will  be  substantial 
r.gi  eement.  It  is  even  more  important  to 
h:'ve  accord  and  agreement  after  the 
election  takes  place.  As  I  .see  the  pi'ob- 
1cm  this  result  can  only  be  attained 
either  by  constitutional  amendment  cr 
by  mutual  agreement.  My  resolution  is 
an  effort  to  secure  this  highly  desirable 
objective  through  mutual  agreement  and 
by  the  Congress  expressing  the  wishes 
and  desires  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  that  regard.  I  feel  that  the 
Fie.^ident  and  President-elect  will  be 
guided  by  such  an  expression  of  opinion. 

The  period  between  the  election  and 
the  time  of  taking  office  always  presents 
a  problem.  It  has  alieady  been  recog- 
nized by  the  American  people  throuph 
the  pa:>sage  of  the  so-called  "lame  duck" 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  In  or- 
dinary times  no  great  difficulties  ari.se, 
but  in  the  present  emergency  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  thai  our  executive 
department  be  able  to  speak  to  other 
nations  with  the  assurance  that  they 
speak  for  the  entire  American  people. 

My  resolution  follows: 

Hctise  concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sen.se  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
ro'.e  of  a  President-elect  during  the  interim 
between  his  election  and  inauguration  in 
the  present  emergency 

Kt\<()lvcd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(fJc  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congrci-s  that,  m  the  event  any  pennon 
is  elected  in  1914  to  the  office  of  President  to 
£:ucc"ed  the  Incumbent  President,  such  Presi- 
de:'.'.-fleet  shall  be  a.-60Ciated  with  the  Gov- 
ernn-.e'it  at  the  earliest  possible  date  after 
such  election  in  a  capacity  that  will  best  in- 
sure continuity  of  action  in  the  war  effort,  a 
fcntf!s;ent  policy  in  cur  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  jvist  and  enduring 
peace. 


Trends  in  Civil  Aviation  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  5,  1943 

Mr.    WOODRUM    oi    Virginia.      Mr, 
;   Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
I   mark.-,  I  herewith  insert  an  address  de- 
livered on  October  26.  1943,  at  Cincin- 
nati,   Ohio,    before    the    Aero    Medical 
Association  of  Cincinnati  by  Dr.  W.  R. 
Stovall.  medical  director  of  C.  A.  A.: 
Trends  in  Civil  Aviation  Medicine 
chance  in  concepts 
The  right  of  the  citizen  to  unhindered  use 
of  the  air  as  a  medium  of  transit  must  be 
recognized.     This  right   must  not  be  Inter- 
preted as  license  to  exercise  the  privilege  when 
the   public  safety   is  endangered.     The   task 
of   civil    aviation   medicine    is    to   determine 
whether  the  airman  and  airman  applicant  can 
p-rrf  jrm  requisite  functions  with  a  degree  of 
i'V.-.A    commensurate    with    his   own    and    the 
pu-Jlic  safety.    This  is  somewhat  in  contratt 


to  the  mihta-'v  mission  in  which  the  best  is 
selected  from  the  m.aterial  available,  fcr  the 
task  at  hand:  herein  lies  the  fundamental 
difference  between  civil  and  military  aviation 
medicine. 

Insofar  as  selection  is  concerned,  civil  avia- 
tion medicine  may  be  said  to  begin  where  the 
military  leaves  oft. 

Th.s  is  not  to  infer  that  civil  e.irmen  ore 
physici.Uy  inferior  to  those  of  the  military 
nor  that  civil  aviation  can  be  regarded  as  a 
refuge  f(U'  the  washed-out  military  pilot. 
The  point  for  emphasis  is  that  civil  aviation 
must  extend  into  the  hinterlands  and  give 
everyone  the  opportunity  net  only  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  meets  the  appropriate 
standards,  but  to  demonstrate  whether  he 
compensates  for  any  physical  deficiency  he 
may  possess 

The  furtlier  consideration  that  is  due  and 
which  must  be  given  to  the  individual  who, 
by  selection  standards.  Is  legarded  as  mar- 
ginal ur  substandard  has  become  a  major  en- 
deavor. 

With  this  difference  of  function,  it  is  not 
rea-sonable  to  expect  that  civil  aviation  medi- 
cine tan  be  patterned  after  military  concepts, 
yet  ihl.s  has  been  the  tendency  In  the  past. 

STANDARDS  rOR  CCSTinCATION 

Public  safety  demands  the  maintenance  of 
physical  standaids  for  the  airman  It  Is  ob- 
vious thai  these  standards  must  be  reason- 
a'rle,  adequrte.  rnd  suited  to  the  type  of 
operation  contemplated.  That  such  stand- 
ards should  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  fac- 
tual infnrmatKiif  does  not  require  argu- 
ment The  rap  dly  developing  aviation  pro- 
gram with  its  highly  sp>eclallzed  types  of  fly- 
ing requires  that  consideration  be  given  to 
the  physical  characteristics  necessary  to  each 
particular  type  of  flying  operation  There 
need  be  no  fear  of  the  scientific  application 
cf  medical  knowledge  to  the  determination 
of  the  applicant's  suitability,  fcr  the  same 
formula  that  w\  uld  determine  one  Individual 
to  be  un.?afe  would  prove  another  capable  of 
operating  safely  in  the  presence  cf  what  may 
now  be  regaided  as  a  disqualifying  defect. 
-  If  we  exclude  for  the  moment  the  relatively 
small  number  of  airmen  engaged  In  sched- 
uled air  transportation,  the  inclination  is  to 
assume  the  physical  ability  of  the  airman  to 
perform  so  lon^;  as  he  is  able  to  comply  with 
the  prescribed  physical  standards.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  burden  of  proof  of  such 
ability  rests  upon  the  individual  whose  phys- 
ical condition  Is  marginal  or  below  these 
standards. 

Emphasis  to  date  has  been  placed  en  the 
physical  qualities  with  too  little  thought  to 
behavirr  characteristics.  There  is  the  In- 
dividual who  may  be  found  either  in  the 
normal  or  marginal  and  subnormal  groups; 
he  is  the  accident-prone  automobile  driver, 
Theie  Is  ample  evidence  that  many  persons 
are  definitely  scheduled  for  accidents.  These 
people  can  be  expected  to  carry  this  char- 
acteristic with  them  into  their  flying.  Em- 
ployers of  truck  drivers  have  long  followed  the 
policy  of  firing  the  accident  repeater.  We 
cannot  afford  to  \*ait  for  the  pilot  to  have 
a  sufficient  number  cf  accidents  in  the  more 
lethal  mode  of  transportation,  the  airplane, 
to  establish  himself  as  an  accident-prone 
flyer.  Tests  must  be  devised  to  predeter- 
mine these  Individuals  and  keep  them  out 
cf  the  air,  or  prescribe  tyjjes  of  flying  that 
wlU  render  them  innocuous.  When  we  learn 
more  about  them,  we  may  be  able  to  pay  less 
attention  to  the  physical  structure,  except 
as  It  may  cause  one  to  be  a  fumblethumb. 

EMPHASK    ON    TACTUAL    RKPORTING 

The  proper  determination  of  the  appli- 
cant's ability  begins  with  the  true  assess- 
ment of  his  physical  condition.  The  premium 
placed  upon  compliance  with  prescribed 
siandard.s,  and  conversely  the  seeming  pen- 
alty attached  to  noncompliance,  requiring 
that    medical    certification    be  obtained   the 
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hard  way,  would  on  flrat  conildrratlon  cn- 
cuurHKe  mclh<><lii  i.l  circuij;vtrUlon.  TTtia 
t«ndtri<r  I''  r',ii':#'i*!,  ml^frprrnrnt,  and  H:- 
nore.  Ulif  the  p'Xjr,  U  aJway*  with  un.  Par- 
tial rrairdy  lin  in  reniicritiij  Icai  pamlul  the 
c<.'i»*«iutiic«?  cf  otje'B  fttUuie  to  meet  the 
•taiidiirda,  and  much  ha^  been  accomplished. 

Under  current  civil  air  regulallona.  the 
denial  ■  f  medical  ceriiflcatlcn  for  failure  to 
meet  the  appropriate  physical  standard  U 
not  final  so  icnji  as  there  remains  the  rea- 
•ouable  probability  that  the  individual  can 
demonstrate  that  he  has  properly  compen- 
sated for  his  physical  deficiency  or  that  the 
disability  has  btea  removed.  The  necphyte 
has  at  his  disposal  a  graduated  series  of  pro- 
cedures that  he  may  follow  to  demonstrate 
such  compensation.  The  experienced  pilot 
need  fear  no  longer  that  he  will  be  deprived 
of  his  airman  certificate  should  medical  cr- 
tlflcatlon  be  temporarily  withdrawn  or  de- 
layed. Th.ise  who  meet  the  requirements  are 
fible  to  obtain  recertiflcatlon  at  a  minimum 
of  Inconveneince.  The  opportunity  of  those 
who  have  been  denied  cerllftcatlfin  to  rffer 
proof  of  compensation  and  the  removal  of 
the  fear  cf  loslnq  the  airman  certlftcfite  has 
already  paid  dividends  In  more  factual  data. 
Pi;r  those  who  would  srill  hold  out.  thpre  has 
Just  been  provided  a  further  encouragement 
In  the  form  of  a  decluratiou  on  the  report  of 
physical  examination  to  be  signed  Jointly  by 
the  applicant  and  the  medical  examiner  with 
an  appropriate  penalty  for  falsification. 

Responsibility  for  obtaining  full  and  fac- 
tual information  regarding  the  physical  status 
of  the  applicant  devolvea  up«a.the  Individual 
examiner.  Conditions  under  which  the  ex- 
amination Is  performed:  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  exanuner.  hia  training,  and  even  his  In- 
terest in  aviation:  and  finally  the  state  of 
flux  of  the  applicant  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
amination will  render  variation  In  findings 
Inevitable.  Uniformity  of  findings  at  th« 
expense  of  individual  Judgments  are  unde- 
Bitable.  Variables  which  are  within  reason 
can  be  accounted  (cr.  The  untruthful  appli- 
cant and  the  indifferent  examiner  wiU  like- 
wise reveal  themselves. 

Obligation  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  to 
exercise  every  precaution  to  portray  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  applicant  can  be  dis- 
charged more  easily  If  the  reviewing  body 
before  whom  the  final  picture  is  projected 
Will  disch^irge  lis  obligations  to  give  the  ex- 
aminer a  picture  of  the  whole.  It  would  te 
cf  material  assistance  to  the  examiner  to 
know  frequency  distributions,  proportionate 
disqualifications,  and  finally  his  own  battmg 
average.  Such  Information  is  now  well  with- 
in the  realm  of  posaibillty.  The  necessity 
for  retakes  and  exposures  from  different 
angles  will  decrease  in  inverse  proportions  as 
thc;ie  faciilties  are  implemented. 

WAIVER    or   PHTSICAL    STANDARDS 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  true  picture 
cf  the  applicants  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition, even  under  the  most  id?al  conditions. 
tlie  elusivenes-s  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  safe  and  the  unsafe  physical 
str.re,  and  the  variation  in  the  Individuals 
ability  to  compensate  for  his  physical  defi- 
ciency renders  seme  form  cf  waiver  provision 
mardatory.  This  necessity  has  been  recog- 
rized  bince  the  cutset.  The  problem  has  been 
to  permit  waiver  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
Its  abuse. 

Tv,o  conflicting  schools  of  thought  have 
been  active  in  tl^.e  determination  of  waiver 
policy.  Tlie  one  holds  that  unless  the  pilot 
who  Incurs  a  physiccl  deficiency  has  had 
previous  aeronautical  e.-pcrlence  in  the  grade 
h?  IS  seeking,  while  in  full  possession  of  his 
facultits.  he  cannot  reach  a  state  cf  full 
comfca^atlon  becau.?e  he  does  not  know  what 
Is  cxrrcted  of  him.  The  second  school  holds 
that  having  knowledge  cf  hu  deficiency  the 


InexperlrnC'd  pt'/'t  w,:i  nMve  ;»11  the  h:  rd  r 
to  rxcel  ftr.d  whilf  h'-  rr.T/  nor  rr-fli  thf  r.tri'i» 
cf  p«rrfcrtu,n  of  his  m' r«r  f<  rUnmH!  b-  I'hi", 
he  will  be  nil  the  more  car'-lul  and  tln.ii 
avoid  actident.  Euhfr  type  cf  reasoning 
carried  to  an  cx'rcuie  becciiiet.  ab»u.d. 
Waivers,  until  lately,  have  been  Kt^i'^ed  t>n 
the  first  hy^oi;-.egl3.  A;.pliCtttiMi  to  indi- 
vldual  ca*f:3  has  cairled  it  to  tl-e  f<  rrgoi'.;^ 
extreme.  Tiie  present  pol.cy  rtcpnizc;'*,  on 
the  average,  th?  physically  handicapped 
learns  as  readily  as  tlvi^e  we  now  regard  as 
normal.  It  must  be  determined  wherein  the 
particular  physical  deficiency  decs  Interlere 
With  safe  piloting  and  what  haza-ds  v.ou'.d 
be  encountered  by  reason  of  such  deficiency. 
This  determination  is  made  en  the  basis  cf 
additional  clmical  evidence,  and  in  the  ca.:e 
of  structurr.l  physical  defects,  the  aj^plicant 
is  permitted  to  jircceed  under  a  carffrlly  eu- 
peivisad  and  gr.duated  series  of  instruction. 
When  he  feels  that  hl«  aeronautical  experi- 
ence, p.bill'y.  and  Judgment  comp'^nfsato  for 
his  physic -1  d"flcicncv.  a  special  med.cal 
fllt!ht  test  W)  auth  )rlzed.  Tno  purt'ly  ni'-cii- 
Ciil  deficiency  muat  be  resolved  alone  on  the 
basis  of  clinical  iiiformaiii/n:  r.oihiT.^!  can  be 
gaii.ca  by  flight  test,  m  fact,  it  could  prove 
dLsilnctly  d'lig'rcu.s.  In  brief.  If  a  rpcis^n. 
able  "fact.'jr  of  safety"  is  dfmoMstratfd,  med- 
ical certification  is  granted:  often  with  limi- 
tation as  to  type  of  cporatl  >n.  type  of  ..Ir- 
craft  flown,  or  period  of  reexamination. 

DIVELCPMENT 

Earlier  In  the  discussion  It  was  stated  that 
so  long  as  the  airman  is  able  to  comply  with 
the  prescribed  physical  standards,  the  In- 
clination is  to  assume  his  phy-ical  ability  t.o 
perform.  It  Is  the  only  logical  picceduie 
In  the  light  of  present  knowiedi^e  and  under 
conditions  that  prevail.  Its  danger  is  re- 
flected In  the  fact  that  85  percent  of  aircraft 
accidents  are  attributed  to  pilot  error  aioi-.e, 
a  term  covering  a  multltvid?  of  sln.s  It  may 
be  synonymous  with  accident  proncness. 
The  enormity  cf  the  percentasc  In  this  one 
Instance  is  sufficient  to  disturb  the  most 
complacent. 

It  would  be  pointless  to  undertake  an  avia- 
tion medical  development  program  that 
would  duplicate  the  work  now  being  p'.r- 
formed  bo  ably  by  the  military  services  a'.-d 
the  numerous  research  foundations,  institu- 
tions, laboratories,  and  other  organlzatici.s. 
Tliere  Is  a  definite  need,  however,  for  facili- 
ties which  would  permit  the  sub.stantlati m 
and  proof  testing  of  selected  pr  ^cdurcs.  in- 
struments, and  apparatus,  applicable  to  the 
peiscn.  that  are  beiiig  developed  at  present. 
Many  su"h.  no  doubt,  wcu'.d  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  safety,  net  to  mention  the 
life  span  of  the  airman,  but  must  nCw  be 
shelved  for  lack  of  methods  lor  invest igatuii 
as  to  their  practicability. 

Measures  must  be  taken  to  clear  the  path- 
ways of  foreign  air  travel  and  render  theji 
sale  against  disease  as  well-  as  accident. 

Although  much  laboratory  invootiuation 
with  specific  physical  reference  applicable  to 
aviation  in  general  has  been  done  by  isolated 
grctip;,  no  centralized  facility  h  s  ever  b^rn 
provided  wherein  the  practicel  a.«pects  of 
these  laboratory  and  statistical  findings  c.  uld 
be  determined.  By  reason  of  this  lack,  most 
of  the  material  developed  by  the  varlcis  re- 
search bcdic?  hn.3  been  lest  for  the  most  p  .rt 
to  civU  aviation  medicine.  The  evaluation 
of  the  aeronautical  capabilities  cf  th?  indi- 
vidual airman  appllcpr.t  therefore  lars^'.y 
rests  today,  as  It  did  with  the  passage  of  the 
Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926,  ueon  the  Judg- 
ment of  those  charged  with  that  responsi- 
bility, supported  principally  by  the  b<?dy  cf 
facta  of  general  medical  knowledge.  The  fly- 
ing public,  the  operator,  and  the  p.lut  u.e 
demanding  a  mere  scientific  application  of 
this  general  knowledge. 


The  Senate  Two-thirds  RuU 
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Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  n:y  ro:r.arks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Boston  Sunday  Pojt,  October  31,  1943,  by 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Norton: 

Pehil  to  Peacs  in  OtD  Ststeh — Two-TTitr.as 

Rn  E  IN  Congress  Nfeds  To  Be  Aeolished 

Balks  W::l  of  thc  MAJoniTT 

(By  Robert  L.  Norton) 

The  pri>Ionged  controversy  In  thc  Senate 
over  thc  Connally  rcsoUrlon  pcinCs  one  in- 
cll;puiab:e  Conclusion:  Namely,  that  If  thU 
country  is  to  act  anj where  in  future  in*»r- 
natlonal  co«.  pcratiun  Cont;ros5  should  m^ve 
to  abolish  the  twc-lhlrds  rule.  A  great  mai.y 
years  ago  it  was  said  en  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convciiilon  that  tlils  rule  puts  it 
in  the  power  of  a  niinority  to  coniroi  the  will 
of  a  majority. 

And  this  is  Jutt  as  true  today  as  It  was 
then.  Under  the  existing  practice  it  »ill  be 
nothing  short  cf  a  miracle  if  any  sound 
agrtenienf  on  world  peace  and  our  future 
respons.b.lity  can  be  fiehleved.  Tliere  Is  cer- 
tain to  be  the  old  rigmarole  of  the  major 
p.iii.es  8truk,'^;iinis'  for  power.  And  when  it 
come.s  t^)  a  thow-down,  while  the  Pre.'^idcnt, 
be  It  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  someone  el.'-e,  at  the 
time  will  encounter  those  difflculties.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  Intense  political  and  per- 
sonal h;.t:cd  cf  S  natcr  Lodge  for  Woodrcw 
Wilson  thn  country  would  have  been  hi  the 
League  of  Naiioi.s.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
our  entry  into  World  War  No.  2  would  have 
been  avoided,  but  it  was  a  very  long  step  la 
th:s  direction. 

NO    HEASON    TO    RETAIN"  AMENDMEJ»T 

Were  Ccngres.".  and  mere  particularly  iho 
Senate.  le<^s  concerned  with  politics  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  could  be  put  ever  in 
a  few  months,  v.ith  the  same  .-peed  as  the 
rep?;, I  of  proi-.ibitlcn  was  adopted.  There  is 
n;i  possible  excu.se  f.^r  retaining  the  amer.d- 
ment  :n  the  Constitution  tcdav.  It  Is  S.mply 
bpefjine  the  question,  as  asserted  by  seme  of 
the  legal  shnrps  that  a  series  cf  arreements 
c?.n  be  substituted  for  the  two-thirds  rule 
on  the  adoption  cf  treaties,  ai:;d  It  Is  subter- 
fuge of  the  worst  kind.  Yet.  under  the  .Tir- 
ctimstarccs  no  o'her  course  is  available  to 
wli-vever  adminis'rn'icn  may  be  in  poT'-.-r, 
and  ccnsldennEt  the  extr^or:!inary  niu'.*l- 
plicity  cf  prcblems  which  are  bov.nd  to  arise 
when  pence  arrancrements  are  considered.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  a  number  of  such  asTreements 
have  been  negotiated  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  considerable  doubt  may  be  raised 
as  to  their  vnliditv.  Tlicre  wruld  not  scm 
to  be  the  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  the  St-^.es 
would  aeree  to  tl.e  pr  posed  air.enrimci-;':, 
sine:  by  common  consent  this  Is  a  country 
where  majority  rule  prevails 

The  ex  stence  of  the  two-thirds  rule  con- 
stitutes the  chief  stumblin?!  blcc:  in  the  wr.y 
of  collaboratica  of  the  United  Nations  af'-^r 
the  war.  Tliere  wp?  a  time  when  the  ch  cf 
pclitlcal  areuir.er.t  icr  the  abixeation  of  the 
rule  was  the  Inoistence  of  the  southern 
Members  In  retaining  a  veto  power  cf  one- 
third  of  the  Senate.  This  idea  w.-.s  carried 
into  the  deli'eeraticr.s  cf  the  naiione'  con- 
ventions cf  The  Democratic  Party,  but  flna"y 
abolished  at  Chicagc  in  1932,  chiefly  at  the 


Jn«'!/nttnn  of  Jam***  A  farlry  It  wii»  ibm 
tK-'-nbrd  nr,  utterly  iiii'A:nrjl<  nn,  a  chiir» 
acicil/uuoti  vthith  nts  rqually  luduy 

l-Ot  ATI'>H    DAKL.f.HfJt  B    FOShlL'ILIXr 

The  kquabbimg  of  the  Si'nato  ever  the 
term.->  of  the  post-war  colhiboraiion  plainly 
inditales  what  may  be  expected  In  future 
delib."railonb  It  Is  true  that  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  go  blow  In  the  prtsent  nature 
of  our  commitment*  because  of  the  uncer- 
tr.inty  of  what  the  future  h.;'.ds  for  the 
United  States.  Alscv  we  might  let  ourselves 
in  for  obligations  which  this  country  in  good 
faith  might  not  be  able  to  fulfill.  The  cur- 
rent use  of  the  term  "an  international  police 
force"  is  a  good  deal  cf  a  misnom?r.  It  is 
ptrfcctly  obvious,  however,  hidden  In  con- 
troversial verbiage  In  the  Senaie,  that  the 
United  States  must  ultimately  make  some  ar- 
rnn.c;emrnt  for  military  nereements  with  Its 
nlhts  if  the  peace  is  to  be  preserved  after 
the  war.  The  nature  of  these  arrangements 
can  only  be  determined  when  thc  war  Is  over. 
But  there  is  no  sound  argument  against 
declaring  our  good  intentions  at  this  time. 
Tlie  aliernative  Is  Iscjlatlon,  military  and  eco- 
nomic. wh:ch  might  prove  mf)re  costly  and 
danpcrous  to  our  people  than  thc  exl.stence 
of  what  is  termed  an  '•alliance."  althoujih 
this  1.-.  a  word  which  does  not  set  well  with 
some  millions  of  Americans,  since  It  Implies 
pl.i\inp,  power  politics  In  the  world 

As  the  Connally  amendment  is  drawn  It 
m  ght  be  susceptible  oi  a  score  cf  interpreta- 
tions. It  Is  certainly  amblcuous  Thtre  was 
a  recent  statement  drawn  by  some  of  the 
ablest  leaders  of  the  three  greate.-t  religiou.s 
groups  In  America — Protestants,  Jews,  and 
Catholics — which.  It  seems  to  us,  In  a  few 
brief  words  sets  forth  the  alms  and  pur- 
poses of  this  country.  The  succinct  para- 
graph was  as  follows:  "An  enduring  peace  re- 
ciulres  the  organization  of  international  insti- 
tutions which  will  develoji  a  body  e)f  inter- 
national law,  guaranteeing  the  faithful  ful- 
fillment of  International  e'bllputlons,  and  re- 
vive them  when  necessary:  assure  collective 
security  by  drastic  limitation  and  contlnu- 
iiu;  control  of  armaments.  Cimpul-^ory  arbi- 
tration, and  adjudication  of  coutrover.sies, 
and  the  use  when  necessary  of  adequate 
sarctlons  to  enforce  the  law." 

But  none  of  these  great  objectives  is  to  be 
accomplished  If  there  is  a  bad  defect  in  the 
machinery  necessary  to  carry  them  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  And  such  a  defect  is 
contained  in  the  two-thirds  rule  which 
serves  to  impede  the  introduction  of  a  sound 
foreign  policy.  It  works  to  frustrate  the 
hope>  and  the  will  of  the  American  people 
which  would  lead  the  world  to  a  permanent 
peace. 

TV\'0-THIRDS    RULE    BLUDGEON    OF    MINORITT 

The  late  Justice  Holmes  once  said  that 
there  was  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the 
Constitution.  It  would  be  a  good  Idea  to 
amend  It  every  few  years  as  conditions  de- 
vel'ped  which  seemed  to  make  such  amend- 
ment desirable.  And  from  time  to  time,  we 
have  followed  the  practice  of  amending  the 
Constitution,  without  disturbing  the  essen- 
tial rights  which  it  guarantees  to  every  citi- 
zen. 

The  two-thirds  rule  has  frequently  become 
an  cHectual  instrument  with  which  to  pro- 
vide the  m.eans  by  which  an  irreconcilable 
minority  has  prevented  the  majority  from 
eflectlng  its  policy.  Tlius  it  is  a  historical 
fact  that  the  use  of  this  rule  effectually  pre- 
vented Grover  Cleveland  from  obtaining  a 
treaty  of  arbitration  with  Great  Britain.  The 
rule  played  a  part  in  making  ineffectual  the 
efforts  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  President 
Taft  to  carry  cut  the  same  policy  of  arbitra- 
tion V.  ith  Germany.  Great  Britain,  and  France, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  other  countries. 


And  Hrnnior  O  MAitnwKT  of  Wyoming  dlii- 
M-MiuK  the  cour»e  of  the  rule  tn  hmtoty, 
(i^i-crtti  that  nut  only  did  the  iuii*  drfrut 
Woodtow  Wil*<>ti.  Hnd  an  ovrrwheUninK  ma- 
jjorliy  of  the  American  people  in  adhtrftice 
to  the  League  of  Nations,  but  It  b1i>o  kept 
this  cciuilry  cut  of  the  World  Court. 

MIGHT  WAGE  PQESENT  V^'AE  IN  VAIN 

All  the  terrible  costs  and  sacrifices  of  this 
war  are  now  endangered  by  the  same  process. 
The  Cleveland  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was 
carried  in  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  of 
43  to  26,  yet  It  was  defeated  because  it  lacked 
two-thirds.  Tlie  Covenant  of  the  League  was 
approved  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  49  to  35 
and  fell  7  votes  short  of  the  necessary  two- 
th;rds.  And  the  same  fate  met  the  World 
C<uit.  which  was  adi'pted  by  a  vote  of  52  to 
36.  The  rejection  of  the  League  of  Nations 
wa"?  the  victory  of  17  Scrsators  over  78. 

The  ar[;ument  against  the  League  Cove- 
nant was  that  the  United  States  should  Iso- 
late Itself,  that  It  could  stay  at  peace  aUhouL^h 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  engulfed  by  war. 
We  new  know  that  was  impossible.  The 
Wyoming  Senator  points  out  with  concluslve- 
nc.-.s  that  if  the  Lense-Lend  Act  had  not  been 
enacted  becciuse  of  the  rule,  and  It  was  ar- 
gued at  thc  time  that  the  rule  applied  since 
it  concerned  a  serlp^  of  treaties,  Germany, 
by  now.  weu'd  In  all  probability  have  over- 
run England,  Russia,  for  lack  of  lease-lend 
aid,  would  be  reeling  before  the  Nazi  armies 
and  we  would  be  carrying  on  the  war  with 
Japan  alone. 

The  defeat  of  the  Treaty  of  Versalles  did 
not  keep  us  at  peace.  On  the  contrary  It 
made  war  m.ire  inevitable.  We  turned  to  In- 
(ffectlvp  substitutes.  For  lack  of  the  League 
Covenant  there  was  first  the  disarmament 
conference  under  Secretary  of  State  Huthes. 
one  of  the  saddest  epr-odes  In  all  American 
history  We  scrapped  a  fleet  which  was 
second  to  none  in  the  wo.ld.  We  permitted 
the  Japs  to  build  a  formidable  navy  while 
we  were  tearing  our  own  down. 


Pertinent  Remarks  on  Present-Day 
Problems 
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HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  NoveiJiber  5,  1943 

AMERICA'S    BEST-BUN    WAR 

Mr,  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Because  the  war  is 
going  well  on  all  fronts  we  are  told,  "You 
should  not  change  horses  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream."  The  war  on  the  battle- 
fields is  poing  very  well  indeed  because 
the  President  has  had  the  wisdom  not  to 
interfere  either  in  our  war  strategy  or 
in  the  selection  of  Army  and  Navy  lead- 
ers. He  has  permitted  Army  ant*  Navy 
leaders  a  free  hand  in  determining  both 
the  war  strategy  and  the  selection  of 
men  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  important 
assignments.  Secretary  of  War  Stimson 
says: 

The  President  has  absolutely  refrained 
from  Interfering  In  any  way  ■with  the  War 
Department  and  In  the  choice  of  any  gen- 


eral* of  the  UMt^d  0tutec  Army  and  In  their 
itMiKiitiimts  to  (iu(y  The  l're»tdent  hna 
follnwi-d  the  advue  of  his  milttftry  leadeie 
111  the  e.  ;i::v«rfatUjn  cf  nil  qU*atlom  of  strat' 
euy  which  liave  governed   the  war. 

The  home  front,  however,  has  not 
been  coins  so  well  a.<i  the  battle  front. 
In  this  field  the  President  is  In  complete 
command.  In  this  field  he  has  selected 
his  OAn  advisers,  also  the  keymen  who 
hold  all  important  positions  on  the  home 
front.  The  list  of  names  is  quite  im- 
posinc:  Frankfurter,  Wallace.  Hopkins. 
Rosenman.  Cohen,  and  others.  The 
home  front  has  bogged  down.  It  has  be- 
come a  debacle.  The  President  is  re- 
spon.";iblt\  At  long  last  he  is  changing 
his  home-front  leaders  and  doing  it  "in 
the  middle  of  the  stream."  He  i.s  be- 
latedly placing  in  the  saddle  on  the  home 
front  such  men  as  Byrnes,  Vinson, 
B.:)wli's,  Crowley,  and  Stettinlus — strong 
bu.sinessmen  who  believe  in  our  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  propo.«»e  to  pre- 
serve it.  The  questions  that  will  face  the 
American  voter  In  1944  are:  Will  a  new 
President  be  Inclined  to  Interfere  in  the 
war  strategy  that  is  working  out  today 
so  successfully?  Will  he  not  rather  be 
inclined  to  concentrate  his  efforts  upon 
straightening  out  our  home-front  mess? 
Will  he  surround  himself  with  the 
stronp:est  Cabinet  he  can  And,  regardless 
of  party  affiliation,  to  help  him  In  hi.s 
task  and  to  help  plan  our  post-war 
future? 

THE    CASE    AGAINST    ROLL-BACK    SUBSmiES 

Few  of  the  legislative  problems  that 
have  come  before  the  Congress  in  re- 
cent years  are  as  complex  as  the  pro- 
po.sal  of  the  administration  to  pay  sub- 
5-ldios  to  keep  down  thc  cost  of  living. 
Briefly,  here  are  some  of  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  subsidies: 

First.  Subsidies  increase  the  national 
debt. 

Second.  They  introduce  the  danger- 
ous doctrine  that  the  state  should  sup- 
port its  people  rather  than  vice  versa. 

Third.  In  the  long  run  they  cost  the 
taxpayer  more  than  he  is  saved  on  his 
food  bill. 

Fourth.  They  lead  to  pohtical  control. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  said  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  regulate  what  it 
subsidizes. 

Fifth.  Subsidies  will  have  to  be  paid 
in  increased  taxes  by  future' generations, 
which  means  the  veterans  of  the  war  will 
pay  part  of  the  grocery  bills  of  the  wage 
earners  of  today,  many  of  whom  are  mak- 
ing- more  than  ever  before  in  history. 

Sixth.  Subsidies  are  a  demagogue's 
paradise  for  they  enable  him  to  promise 
higher  prices  for  producer  and  lower 
costs  to  consumer. 

Seventh.  The  administration  says  the 
people  have  too  much  money  and  that 
this  inflationary  danger  must  be  ab- 
sorbed by  higher  taxes.  If  this  is  true 
the  people  are  better  able  to  pay  their 
grocery  bills  now  than  ever  before. 

Eighth.  A  price  structure  built  on  sub- 
sidies will  bring  economic  chaos  when 
the  supports  are  removed. 

Ninth.  Subsidies  are  inflationary  be- 
cause they  mean  more  purchasing  power 
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and  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  people 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  a  temptation  to  com- 
pete in  price  for  them. 

Tenth.  Pood  subsidies  have  been  tried 
before  and  have  never  worked  success- 
fully. They  have  wrecked  nations  from 
early  Biblical  times  on  down  through 
Rome  and  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 

Eleventh.  Our  greatest  Inflationary 
threats  are  excessive  Government  spend- 
ing. This  excessive  spending  can  and 
should  be  checked. 

mUSTKATIONS  MKAJNT  RESIGNATIONS 

Top  executives  in  Government  posi- 
tions are  resentful  because  they  are  pre- 
vented from  adopting  policies  that  they 
know  are  necessary  to  speed  up  the  war 
effort  and  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos 
in  their  respective  departments.  These 
top  executives  are  prevented  from  doing 
what  they  know  should  be  done  because 
basic  decisions  are  made  from  a  political 
angle  by  men  above  them  without  con- 
sulting them  beforehand,  also  because 
their  departments  have  been  overstaffed 
with  employees  that  are  saturated  with 
the  New  Deal  philosophy,  so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  these  employees  are  antago- 
nistic to  the  business-like  policies  the 
department  head  wishes  to  carry  out. 
and  administrative  pressure  is  applied 
to  prevent  the  department  head  from 
firing  these  disloyal  employees.  Chester 
Davis  was  so  frustrated  that  he  resigned. 
Prentiss  Brown  was  another  frustrated 
man.  Stettinius  was  ready  to  quit  when 
he  was  shifted  to  the  State  Department. 
Now  Marvin  Jones  has  been  overruled  on 
live-cattle  prices;  and  so  it  goes. 

DRASTIC  REDUCTIONS 

The  administration,  speaking  through 
the  President  a  few  months  ago,  stated 
we  must  have  $16,000,000,000  in  new 
taxes.  A  few  weeks  ago,  because  of  op- 
position in  Congress  and  a  demand  for 
economy  in  expenditures,  the  sixteen  bil- 
lion was  scaled  down  to  twelve  billion. 
Then  Secretary  Morgenthau  told  Con- 
gress the  Treasury  would  settle  for  ten 
and  one-half  billion.  Now  Congress, 
speaking  to  the  administration  through 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  says, 
"We  will  give  you  two  billion  in  new 
taxes  and  that  is  all.  We  suggest  that 
you  cut  your  expenditures  eight  and  one- 
half  billion."  Congress  itself  deserves 
the  Congressional  Medal  for  bravery 
under  lire. 


Dtdiion  of  Saprene  Court  b  Associated 
Press  Case 


B3CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NCnTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  8ENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  5  (legislative  day  of 
---_        Monday.  October  25 >.  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
•go  I  read  a  newspaper  account  which 
referred  to  a  statement  issued  by  Gilbert 
H.  Montague,  of  *he  New  York  bar,  on 
the    much-publicized    Associated   Press 


antitrust  case.  I  wanted  to  read  the 
Montague  statement  in  its  entirety,  and 
I  requested  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  my  thought 
that  other  Members  of  Congress  will 
profit  from  reading  it,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

Can  the  courts  legislate?  When  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures  reiraiu  from  do- 
ing BO,  can  the  courts  legislate  a  publlc-utU- 
Ity  status  upon  an  Industry  that  ha.s  al- 
ways been  highly  competitive?  Can  the 
courts  go  further,  and  legislate  that  stL.:us 
upon  a  single  unit  In  that  industry,  leav.ug 
all  Its  competitors  free  from  any  public-util- 
ity obligations?  Specifically,  can  the  courts 
legislate  a  public-utility  status  upon  the 
Associated  Press  because  of  its  size  and  e-^- 
clency,  but  leave  all  its  ccmpetitors,  the 
United  Press,  the  Internationid  News  Serv- 
ice, the  New  York  Times  News  Syndicate, 
and  ail  other  news-gathering  services,  free 
from  any  public-utility  obli.-ations? 

To  these  questions  in  the  Associated  Press 
case  on  October  6  one  Judge  answered  No." 
but  two  Judges  answered  "Yes."  If  thLs  case 
Is  appealed,  a  doctrine  that  is  now  being 
pushed  in  several  different  fields  by  the  Ann- 
trust  Division  of  the  Departrnqnt  of  Justice. 
but  is  wholly  discordant  with  earlier  New 
Deal  principles,  will  have  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

,  Who  could  have  dreamed  that  the  Sherman 
Act,  enacted  more  than  50  years  ago  to  keep 
Industry  competitive,  couid  ever  be  tortured 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  into  a  mandate 
pennitting  the  courts  to  byp..S6  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures,  and  to.  legi.-laLe 
a  public-utility  status  upon  enterprises 
which  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
could  never  be  Induced  to  legislate  into  tlie 
pub'ic-utility  class? 

Applying  the  persuasion  of  crimiiial  in- 
dictments, the  Antitrust  Division  in  1038 
Induced  the  Chrysler  Corporation  and  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  to  consent  to  decree*  wh;ch 
not  only  enjolnea  and  regulated  these  com- 
panies but  also  bypassed  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures,  and  legislated  a  national 
program  of  detailed  regulation  upon  every 
outside  company  that  finr.nced  any  pur- 
chases of  Chrysler  or  Ford  car~. 

In  1940  the  Antitrust  Division  induced 
Paramount.  Loew's,  R  K.  O  ,  Warner  Broth- 
ers, Vitagraph,  and  Twentieth-Ceniury  Fox 
to  consent  to  a  decree  that  bypassed  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislatures,  and  legis- 
lated upon  these  companies  and  every 
theater  dealing  with  them  a  code  of  rules 
and  an  enforcement  machinery  far  exceed- 
ing any  that  Congress  or  the  State  legisla- 
tures could  ever  have  been  induced  to  legis- 
late. 

For  several  years  congressional  committees 
have  been  holding  hearings  and  pondering 
without  reconunendation  proposals  for 
amending  the  patent  laws,  so  as  to  forbid 
patent  agreements  restricting  the  quantity, 
the  price,  and  the  ptirpose  of  the  article  pro- 
duced tinder  the  patent  and  the  geographical 
area  within  which  It  may  be  produced  and 
St-ld,  and  to  compel  the  patent  owner  to  per- 
mit the  public  to  use  any  patent  Involved  In 
a  violation  of  these  amendments  or  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  When  these  propoeals  were 
first  made  these  restrictions  were  legal  ac- 
cording to  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  which 
Justice  Holmes,  Justice  Brandeis.  and  Jus- 
tice (now  Chief  Justice)  Stone  had  con- 
ctured.  but  since  then  eight  new  members 
have  been  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  as  Justice  Frankfurter  candidly  remarks, 
"after  a  reconstruction  In  the  membership 
of  the  Cotirt"  there  may  be  "important  shifts 
<rf  opinion."    By  1942  Indicationa  were  multi- 


plying that  without  waiting  for  any  amend- 
ment of  the  patent  laws  several  members  of 
the  "reconstructed"  Supreme  Court  might  be 
ready  to  over-rule  earlier  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions and  to  hold  that  patent  agreements 
ccutaining  these  restrictions  were  not  per- 
mitted by  the  existing  patent  laws  and  were 
contrary     to     the    existing    antitrust     laws. 
I    Early  in  1912  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
permit  a  paten:  owner  to  sue  for  Infringe- 
ment when  a  patent  had  been  used  In  excess 
of  the  patent  protection  and  in  violation  of 
I    the    antitrust    laws.     Relying    on    the    war 
I    einergeiicy    and   these   new   Supreme   Court 
'    trends,   and   again   applying   the   persuasion 
1   of  criminal  indictments,  the  Antltrtist  Divi- 
sion in  1942  and  1J43  Induced  a  number  of 
the  most  promizient  corporations  In  America 
I    to  consent  to  decrees  which  enjoined  such 
rc.'^trlcticns  and  permitted  the  public  for  the 
I    duration  of  the  war  to  use  any  of  the  patents 
i    involved  in  these  restrictions. 

Following  the  pattern  of  these  consent  de- 
crees the  lower  courts  In  several  recent  con- 
I  tested  cases  have  assumed  that  the  Sherman 
Act  empowers  them  to  legislate  a  public  util- 
ity status  upon  an  Industry  or  a  single  unit 
of  a   competitive   industry. 

La.-t  April  the  lower  court  held  that  the 
I    Pullman  Co  had  a  monopoly  of  the  sleeplng- 
I    car  transportation  business.     Instead  of  pro- 
hibiting the  monopoly  as  the  Sherman  Act 
pro\.dfs.  leaving  to  Congress  and  the  State 
I    leeislatures  the   question  whether  sleeping- 
i   car  transpiirtatlon  should  be  legb^lated  Into 
'    a  public-uiility  stattis,  the  lower  court  legis- 
lated this  status  upon  the  Pullman  Co.,  by 
I    requiring  that   the  company   must   separate 
I    It.s  manufacturing  business  from  Its  trans- 
j    portp.tion   business,   and   that   the  company 
when  requested  must  sell  used  sleeping  cars 
to  a  railroad,  and  that  the  company   must 
operate  and  service  sleeping  cars  built  by  any 
j    manufacturer  and  tendered  to  the  company 
for  operation  and  service,  and  that  the  com- 
I    pany  must  furnish  through-line  sleepln'j-car 
I    service  to  any  railroad  or  proup  of  railroads. 
I        In  the  Hartford-Empire  case,  which  will  be 
I    nrgued   in  the  Supreme  Court  this  Novem- 
ber,  the  lower  court   in   1942  legislated   the 
company  into  a  public-utility  status  by  re- 
quiring the  company  to  sell  to  its  licensees 
outri?;ht  on   temis  to  be  prescribed   by   the 
court,  all  machines  previously  leased  by  the 
company  to  the  licensees,  and  requiring  the 
company  to  license,  royalty-free  to  all  appli- 
cants, all  the  company's  existing  patents  and 
methods,  and  requiring  the  company  to  li- 
cense to  all  applicants  on  identical  royalties 
to  be  fixed  by  the  cctirt  all  the  company's 
future  patents  and  methods. 

This  same  pattern  i.s  followed  in  the  Asso- 
ci.i'fd  Press  case  in  the  2-to-l  decision  of 
the  lower  court,  which,  more  candidly  than 
the.-:e  oth.er  courts,  frankly  admits  that  it  is 
acting  legLslattvely  and  that  what  it  is  legis- 
lating Is  a  public-utility  status  upon  the 
Associated  Press,  by  requiring  "that  members 
in  the  same  field  as  the  appllcnnt  shall  not 
have  power  to  impose,  or  dispense  with,  any 
ccndlMons  upon  his  admission,  and  that  the 
bylaws  shall  affirmatively  declare  that  the 
etffct  of  admi.«.sion  upon  the  ability  of  an 
applicant  to  compete  with  m^embers  In  the 
same  field  siiali  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  passing  upon  his  application."  This 
leaves  free  from  all  public-utility  ob'igations 
all  of  the  .^s.«ociat°d  Press'  competitors — the 
United  Press,  the  International  News  Service, 
the  New  York  Times  News  Syndicate,  and  all 
ether  news-gatherinc  services. 

This  torturing  of  the  Sherman  Act  so  as  to 
empower  the  court  to  bypass  Congress  and 
the  State  legislatures,  and  by  court  decrees 
to  legislate  Into  public  utility  status  an  In- 
dustry—or only  a  sinrrle  unit  of  an  Indu.'stry 
as  in  the  Associated  Press  ccise — shows  how 
far  the  courts  have  dcpartrd  In  these  cases 
from  the  rtile  laid  do.vn  years  apo  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  "one  of  the  funciar'^?ntal 
purposes  of  the  statute  is  to  protect,  not  to 


de.'.troy.  rights  of  property  •  •  •  not  as 
depri\ing  stockholders  or  corpcatlons  of  the 
fi'ilit  to  live  under  the  law  of  tlie  land  but 
as  compelling  obedience  to  that  law  " 

Discussing  the  Chrysler  and  Ford  consent 
decrees,  a  contemporary  member  of  the  Anti- 
tru^i  Division,  v. rltlng  later  from  the  de- 
tached viewpjlnt  of  a  lecturer  at  Harvard 
L.iw  School,  questioned  whether  there  was 
any  statutory  authority  for  thrm.  and  de- 
plored them  as  in  es.~ence  a  legislative  effort 
raising  grave  problems  of  legal  propriety  and 
lecal  power."  regarding  whicli  "a  decent  re- 
spect for  the  lcs.=on  of  recent  history  should 
induce  the  utmost  circumspection."  and  con- 
cluded that  "determinations  so  broad  and 
fundamental  do  not  lie  with  ofScials  charged 
witii  the  administration  of  the  antitrust 
laws." 

Juirtice  Brandeis.  whom  Attorney  General 
(now  Justice!  Jackson  has  called  "the  origi- 
nal New  Dealer."  cogently  stated  In  his  dis- 
senting opinion  in  a  Supreme  Court  case 
quoted  by  tiie  dissenting  Judge  in  the  recent 
A.v>ociated  Press  case  the  reasons  why  the 
courts  should  not  legislate  public  utility 
obligations  upon  the  business  of  news- 
gathering. 

Justice  Murphy,  another  New  Dealer,  dis- 
senting last  May  from  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  the  case  between  the  broadcasting 
companies  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  refused  to  spell  out  from  indefi- 
nite provisions  of  the  Communications  Act 
the  power  to  regulate  broadcasting  which  was 
assumed  by  the  Commission,  and  insisted 
that  the  Commission  should  not  undertake 
to  regulate  a  purveyor  of  news  and  enter- 
tainment and  a  medium  of  public  discussion 
until  Congress  had  legislated  unequivocally. 

Before  the  Supreme  Court  was  "recon- 
structed" the  New  Deal  accusation  against 
the  "old"  Supreme  Court  was  that  the  "old" 
Court  usurped  legislative  power  by  acting  as 
a  censor  of  legislation. 

Surely  the  usurpation  of  legislative  power 
Is  greater,  when  courts  in  Sherman  Act  de- 
crees bypass  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures, and  legislate  a  public  utility  status 
upon  enterprises  after  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures  have  refrained  from  doing  so. 


Industrial  Pioneering  in  Accident  Preven- 
I  tion  and  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

OF  NEW  JEKSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  5  'legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  25).  1943 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 23,  1943,  Mr.  James  A.  Emery,  gcn- 
ei-al  counsel  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  delivered  a  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  speech  to  the 
International  As.sociation  of  Industrial 
Accident  Boards  and  Commissions  at 
Harri.sburg,  Pa. 

There  is  so  much  of  value  in  this 
speech,  from  a  factual  and  historical 
standpoint,  that  I  believe  the  Members 
of  Congress  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  it.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Mr.  Emery's  speech 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  beinp:  no  objection,  the  address 
wa=;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  President,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  the 
privilege  of  addressing  this  notable  gather- 
ing is  enhanced  by  the  presence  and  words  of 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  It  Is  as  re- 
Iresinng  as  it  is  rare  to  hear  a  powerful  Amer- 
ican executive  warn  his  fellow  citizens  to  do 
their  p^rt  to  keep  him  within  the  bounds  of 
his  legitimate  authority.  But  such  words  are 
to  be  expected  from  one  who  has  never  missed 
an  opportunity  to  serve  his  State  and  Nation. 
It  was  he  who  on  the  slopes  of  the  Argonne, 
In  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of  that 
great  struggle,  seized  a  German  helmet  when 
his  own  was  knocked  from  his  wounded  head 
and  made  it  a  transformed  symbol  of  Ameri- 
can ccurage  and  accomplishment. 

I  have  accepted  this  opportunity  to  recall 
a  forgotten,  and  correct  an  often  misrepre- 
sented or  misunderstood  contribution  to 
American  social  history.  It  Is  a  familiar  prac- 
tice to  picture  the  American  industrialist  as 
an  Invincible  and  reactionary  opponent  of 
social  legislation.  Nothing  Is  further  from 
the  historic  fact.  Let  me  offer  as  a  standard 
for  comparative  conduct  a  statement  from 
the  notable  address  made  to  your  1941  gath- 
ering by  the  present  Secretary  of  Labor.  Re- 
calling the  early  stages  of  the  movement  to 
which  your  services  are  devoted,  she  declared: 
"Workmen's  compensation  had  Its  begin- 
ning, or  at  least  Its  first  wide  application,  be- 
tween 1914  and  1918." 
She  continued : 

"It  IS  the  oldest  of  our  social  Insurances 
and  It  Is  the  cornerstone  of  the  great  struc- 
ture which  now  provides  protection  against 
most  of  the  hazards  of  a  workingman's  life." 
The  modern  student  of  that  revolutionary 
social  movement  may  be  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  the  much  criticized  American  In- 
dustrialist, by  the  test  of  the  Secretary's 
itatement  was  an  aggressive  pioneer  in 
clearing  the  obstructions  of  opinion  and  law 
from  the  pathway  of  that  great  political 
and  social  change. 

The  record,  however.  Is  beyond  dispute. 
Five  years  before  the  earliest  date  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary  as  the  beginning  of 
the  wide  application  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation, the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers organized  its  first  major  committee 
for  the  study  of  the  problems  involved  in 
1909.  In  1910  the  association  established  a 
permanent  committee  on  indu.strial  In- 
demnity Insurance.  Recognizing  the  limited 
and  inaccurate  Information  respecting  the 
cau.'^s.  prevention,  and  relief  of  work  acci- 
dents then  available,  and  the  Interest  but 
lack  of  unified  opinion  necessary  to  formu- 
late a  policy,  the  committee  circulated  some 
25.000  carefully  drafted  questionnaires 
an-n.ng  American  manufacturing  plants,  go- 
ing far  beyond  tlie  association's  membership, 
ana  received  an  80-percent  response  to  its 
inquiry.  It  provided  for  an  elaborate  and 
comprehensive  Investigation  cf  foreign  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  accident  prevention 
and  relief  and  jjublished  and  circulated  as 
complete  a  body  of  European  accident  data 
as  was  then  available. 

Following  this,  in  1910  the  association  at 
its  annual  meeting,  rcccgiiized  and  declared: 
"Cur  owiT  Naticn  is  les.-?  advanced  than  the 
pr(  f;resi>lve  European  nations  In  respect  to 
cmj 'lovers'  liability  aiid  Industrial  accident 
Indrmnity  to  the  detriment  of  the  Nation, 
Its  institutions,  and  Its  people." 

Tt  declared  our  present  liability  system 
"■Ur.sati>factory,  v.-astcful.  slow  In  operation, 
ano  antagonistic  to  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  wage  workers." 

It  urged  the  establishment  of  a  substitute 
.system  automatically  providing  Indemnity 
for  victim..!  of  industrial  accidents  and  their 
dependents  to  reduce  waste,  litigation  and 
friction,  and  meet  other  requirem.ents  of  an 
enlightened  industrial  naticn. 

It  expressed  its  determination  to  cooperate 
with  State  legislators  for  such  a  purpose  and 
recommended  to  its  members,  pending  the 
formulation    of    leglsldtion,    a    method    ol 


voluntary,  mutually  contributory  Industrial 
accident  indemnity  Insurance,  elastic  enough 
to  provide  for  voluntary  sickness  and  old-age 
and  death  Insurance. 

The  association  emphasized  what  all  au- 
thorities have  since  accepted  as  Indispensable, 
the  superior  Importance  of  accident  preven- 
tion. It  authorized  a  department  on  preven- 
tion of  industrial  accidents  to  be  established 
by  the  association.  Independently  or  Id  co- 
operation with  others,  to  provide  a  means  for 
the  study  and  exhibition  of  preventive  devices 
for  cooperation  with  State  and  National  In- 
spection departments,  for  the  compilation 
and  analysis  of  statistics  and  the  pajrment  of 
substantial  money  prizes  for  the  safest 
plants  and  the  most  practical  safety  devices 
brought  to  the  association's  attention  each 
year. 

In  1911  the  association  reformulated  Its 
position  In  the  light  of  new  Infonnatlon.  ex- 
perience and  court  decisions.  It  desired  to 
have  established  by  law  In  our  national  In- 
dustrial system.  In  practical  form,  the  prln- 
clple  of  relief  or  compensation  to  Injured 
workers  Irrespective  of  the  question  of  fatilt  or 
negligence,  which  relief  or  compensation 
shall  be  prompt  and  sure  in  payment,  fixed 
in  amount,  and  the  moneys  or  fund  out  of 
which  the  same  is  paid  so  coUected  and  dis- 
bursed as  to  Insure  the  least  possible  waste 
and  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  such  relief  or 
compensation  as  near  as  may  be  to  a  fixed 
and  certain  charge  upon  Industry. 

The  association  urged  that  such  legisla- 
tion should  cover  every  wage  earner.  Includ- 
ing those  In  agriculture,  save  where  Injury 
was  due  to  criminal  carelessness  or  intoxica- 
tion. It  knew  then  from  the  studies  of  its 
committees,  what  Is  now  certainly  rhrognized, 
that  there  are  mere  occupational  fatalities 
and  Injuries  In  farm  work  than  In  any  other 
Industry. 

It  further  constantly  emphasized  at  that 
early  date  the  superior  importance  of  acci- 
dent prevention  and  the  fact  that  the  great- 
est of  all  accident  preventives  is  the  habit  of 
caution.  During  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  the 
formative  period  of  our  earliest  compensation 
legislation,  the  association  cooperated  with 
and  aided  the  compensation  commissions 
then  established,  both  among  the  States  of 
the  Union  and  the  Canadian  Provinces,  pre- 
senting, by  requey.  Its  Information  and  ex- 
hibits to  many  such  bodies  and  State  legis- 
latures. It  was  during  those  early  years 
that  the  engineer  department  of  the  essocla- 
tion  aided  and  advised  the  association  mem- 
bers In  matters  of  plant  sanitation  and  hy- 
giene, and  In  cooperation  with  other  out- 
standing organizations,  developed  a  continu- 
ing study  and  practical  testing  of  numerous 
submitted  accident-prevention  devices  and 
appliances.  With  respect  to  many  of  these 
consiituting  personal  equipment  like  goggles 
ar.d  foundry  shoes,  it  arranged  for  manu- 
facture and  distribution  to  workers  at  cost. 

During  these  years  It  enlarged  Its  cooper- 
ative relations  with  ether  associations  in  this 
field  and  maintained  a  notable  collection  of 
traveling  safety  exiiibits  and  aided  In  the 
estp.hlisnmcnt  and  maintenance  of  the  Amer- 
ican Safety  Museum. 

Ey  1913  the  ascoclat.on  had  developed  a 
series  of  motion  pictures  relating  in  story 
form  the  advantages  and  practicalities  of 
eccdent  prevention.  Those  early  flickering 
films  were  made  both  Independently  and  In 
coo];erat;on  with  companies  like  the  Bethle- 
hem S'eel  C:rpc:aticn.  They  were  made 
available  and  exhibited  throughout  th* 
plants  of  the  country  and  shown  In  mor« 
than  7.500  of  the  raulliplying  mcvlng-picture 
theaters.  Tnese  films  were  finally  presented 
to  the  Na'ionril  Safety  Council,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  state  of  the  art  did  not  assur* 
their  preservat.cn  a:.d  they  are  now  lost  to 
us. 

In  1013  President  V.'i'.sjn  recommended  and 
the  Ccnc-ess  ei'tablislicd  a  Commission  on 
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Industrial  Relations.  After  a  year  oi  In- 
vestigation the  Commlsslon'a  majority  re- 
port was  written  by  Prof.  John  Commoiu  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  father  of 
-  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission. 
Surely  no  one  would  accuse  him  of  prejudice 
in  favor  of  manufacturera.  With  him  as  a 
public  member  was  associated  Mrs.  Borden 
Harriman,  whose  recent  ministry  to  Norway 
won  national  commendation.  In  that  nota- 
ble report  the  doctor  examined  at  length 
the  problems  of  accident  prevention  and  re- 
lief, and  identifying  by  name  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  Its  coope-ators,  be  declared : 
,  "Three  great  private  associations  have 
■pruug  up  Tblcb  are  doing  as  much  or  more 
for  safety  than  all  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  combined." 

In  IB  14.  Mr.  Magnus  Alexander,  a  notable 
electrical  engineer,  and  the  organizer  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Compensa- 
tion Commission  and  simultaneously  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association's  committee  on  acci- 
dent prevention  and  rell,  *.  An  authority 
In  tbese  social  studies,  be  established  in 
cooperation  with  manufacturers  and  leading 
representatives  of  the  medical  profession,  a 
conference  board  of  physicians  In  industry. 
Particularly  during  the  10  years  t>etween  1914 
and  1924  that  unique  body  made  Important 
pioneer  contributions  In  the  field  of  indus- 
trial medicine  and  surgery.  It  enlisted  the 
Interest  and  aid  of  the  medical  profession  in 
the  field  of  work  accidents,  Indtistrlal  hy- 
giene, sanitation,  and  occupational  disease. 
In  bimonthly  conferences,  aided  by  promi- 
nent physicians  and  surgeons,  and  especially 
by  plant  'physicians  devoting  themselves  to 
medicine  and  surgery  in  special  application 
to  the  industrial  worker,  the  work  of  the 
board  developed  a  new  appreclaMon  of  these 
great  responsibilities  of  American  Industry. 

To  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the«e 
medical  leaders,  especially  of  the  chairman 
of  the  board,  Dr.  John  Moorhead.  professor  of 
surgery.  New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital,  a  great  and  Inspiring 
leader,  and  to  the  cooperation  of  industrial- 
ists, we  owe  the  beginnings  of  the  modem 
development  of  plant  hospitalization.  The 
vast  scale  of  first-aid  facilities,  the  modern 
study  of  the  physical  capacity  of  the  worker, 
and  the  allocation  of  tasks  for  which  he  is 
physically  adapted  and  the  sUndardlzation 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment  by  a  specialist  in 
work-accident  Injuries  and  occupational  dis- 
ease, are  the  characteristics  of  the  modem 
American  plant. 

In  these  days  when  there  is  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  compensation  principle  it  is 
•omewhat  difficult  to  realize  the  conditions 
that  surrounded  the  Introduction  of  the  orig- 
inal principle  into  the  social  thinking  tradi- 
tlon  and  institutional  law  of  our  country. 
Prior  to  1927  we  had  no  public  accident  sta- 
tistics at  authority.  We  had  to  rely  upon 
■  fragmenury  private  compilations  and  esti- 
mates or  parallels  with  foreign  Information. 
We  bad  to  learn  from  an  experience  not  otir 
own.  Neither  could  we  If  we  would,  nor  would 
we  If  we  could,  German  Icize  or  Anglicize  the 
legal  structure  of  our  States.  We  could  and 
did  adapt  to  their  varying  conditions  and 
traditions  a  fundamental  principle.  We  rec- 
ognized that  the  mechanisms  and  the  power 
employed  in  modem  production  and  dis- 
tribution were  essential  to  the  material  needs 
of  our  industrial  civilization  But  we  per- 
ceived also  that  they  were  unhappily  accom- 
panied by  an  Inherent  hfxzard  in  the  way  the 
modem  world  does  its  work.  They  could 
be  controlled  by  the  individual  only  In  a 
limited  way.  Many  accidents  thus  arose  in 
a  large  sense  from  the  circumstances  of  pro- 
duction and  only  in  part  through  the  fault  of 
lr!t!lvldua!s.  They  represented  a  series  of 
risks  inherent  in  our  industrial  organization. 


There  was  a  world-wide  recognition  of 
the  Inadequacy  of  th  existing  system  of  em- 
ployers' liability  as  a  means  of  meeting  the 
need  for  rellei  of  Industrial  injiu-les.  The 
Judgment  of  civilized  mankind  perceived 
the  need  of  special  public  consideration  be- 
cause of  the  economic  and  social  effect  of 
such  injuries  upon  a  civilized  people.  We 
turned  from  torts  and  fault  and  negligence 
to  a  new  conception  of  authority  by  which 
our  society  determined  to  insure  itself 
against  a  physical  deterioration  of  one  of 
the  most  important  classes  of  its  popula- 
tion. It  was  social  protection  against  an 
evil,  social  in  its  origin  and  to  be  thus 
reached  and  rectified. 

It  has  been  too  long  forgotten  that  in 
the  earliest  and  most  difficult  period  of  cur 
primary  steps  in  social  insurance,  the  so- 
called  reactionary  industrialist  gave  prac- 
tical leadership  to  his  fellows  and  his  coun- 
try. Instigated  original  investigations,  estab- 
lished the  primary  importance  of  accident 
prevention  and  of  medical  care  and  rehabili- 
tation, aided  lawmakers  in  the  definition 
of  policy,  and  most  difficult  of  all,  con- 
tributed to  the  formulation  of  the  ele- 
mentary social  philosophy  that  now  lies  at 
the  roots  of  our  flowering  system  of  acci- 
dent prevention  and  compensatory  relief. 
The  manufacturer  was  no  laggard.  He  made 
himself  the  pioneer  missionary  of  new  ideas 
and  practical  methods  of  accomplishment. 
In  Justice  let  his  contribution  to  the  great 
result  be  neither  misrepresented  nor  for- 
gotten. 

Today  the  business  of  life  is  the  manu- 
factiu-e  of  death.  The  world  is  at  war. 
Traumatic  surgery  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  doctor  fights  disease  and  casualty  on 
the  field  and  in  the  ho.spiial.  Not  a  few 
of  newer  and  better  methods  found  their 
origin  and  development  in  industrial  medi- 
cine and  surgery. 

In  that  awful  hour  of  Pearl  Harbor  one 
of  New  York's  foremost  surgeons  and  citi- 
zens was  lecturing  at  the  invitation  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii, to  the  medical  profession  of  Honolulu. 
They  had  assembled  in  the  early  morning 
since  the  lecturer  anticipated  his  departure 
before  noon.  He  was,  am.ong  other  things, 
an  authority  on  the  new  sulfanilamide  treat- 
ment of  wounds  and  Infection.  By  the  in- 
scrutable designs  of  Providence  that  man 
was  Dr.  John  Moorhead,  first  chairman 
of  the  Conference  Board  of  Physicians  in 
Industry,  from  1914-24.  In  that  tragic 
hour  that  Japan  the  assassin  struck  her 
dastardly  blow,  he  organized  the  civilian 
medical  forces  of  Hawaii  and  marshalled 
them  in  that  place  of  desolation  and  dea-h. 
From  the  evidence  of  the  highest  military 
authority  his  special  knowledge  and  unusual 
capacity  for  organization  and  leadership  con- 
tributed beyond  the  highest  hopes  to  the 
reduction  of  the  fatalities  of  that  catas- 
trophe. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

or  cAuroaNiA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  25  > ,  1943 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia. Dr.  Arthur  E.  Briggs,  on  our 
International  problems. 


There  boin?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

League   or   Free   Peoples — A   Plan    fob   the 
Perpetual  Peace  of  the  World 

(By  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Briggs) 

foreword 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  world  had  a  new 
hope  for  peace  which  was  expressed  In  the 
League  ol  Nations.  It  failed,  not  because 
peace  is  impossible,  but  because  that  League 
was  not  designed  to  be  a  secure  guaranty  of 
peace. 

American  experience  In  ;jovernment  can 
tell  exactly  why.  The  present  problem  of 
oui  world  is  much  the  same  as  confronted 
our  Revolutionary  forefathers.  The  League 
ol  Nations  Covenant  contained  the  same  de- 
feci^  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted 
by  the  American  Colonies  In  1778.  The 
League  lacked  power  to  keep  the  peace  of 
the  world,  because,  like  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, its  rule  of  unanimity  of  consent 
stymied  decisions  and  paralyzed  action,  be- 
cause it  possessed  no  independent  revenues 
to  support  the  League,  because  it  had 
no  executive  head,  because  it  could  not 
enforce  the  decrees  of  its  impartial  court, 
because  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  lecal- 
citrant  state.  In  a  similar  crisis  the  Consti- 
tution  makers  of  the  United  States  formed 
"a  more  perfect  union." 

We  failed  to  win  the  peace  after  we  had 
won  the  last  war.  But  again  the  Allied  Na- 
tions will  probably  have  opportunity  to 
establish  a  stable  world  order.  What  shall 
we  do  in  the  present  crisis  of  world  aflfalrs? 

Tlie  Atlantic  Charter  wr.s  cur  first  great 
step.  It  is  superior  to  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points.  Yet  there  is  Just  complaint  of  its 
Inadequacy.  In  our  statement  below  of  dec- 
laration of  principles  we  have  attempted  to 
e.xpresi  mere  precisely  and  more  fully  as  law 
what  was  there  only  a  promise  of  the  Allied 
Nations.  To  make  such  principles  efHca- 
cioiis  additional  Institutions  to  apply  and  en- 
force them  are  necessary.  The  latter  are 
wanting  in  the  Atlantic  Charter.  In  this 
regard  our  statesmen  must  reassure  the 
American   pcdple. 

For  cur  traditions  sufficiently  warn  us 
against  entangling  alliances.  We  ■will  not 
underwrite  any  treacles  to  perpetuate  im- 
perialisms, much  less  to  extend  them.  We 
will  not  Join  any  concert  of  powers.  We 
will  not  play  the  game  of  balances  of  pov.or. 
Nor  should  we  be  allured  by  any  false  dream 
of  eecpolitical  preponderance  of  power,  even 
though  the  United  States  be  offered  the 
he='emony  of  such  an  alhance.  for  history 
proves  it  could  not  last  and  would  raise 
new  enemies  against  us. 

In  collective  security  there  is  only  cne 
df-pendable  solution— that  lies  in  a  demo- 
cratic union  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
We  propose  therefore  a  federal  untnn.  In  ef- 
fect a  united  state.?  of  the  world  Not  • 
■upersUite.  nor  any  dictator's  regime,  for 
thai  would  not  be  a  democratic  union.  As 
within  the  United  States  of  America  the 
States  arc  separate  and  Independent,  posses- 
sing the  ppMiui  of  kcfli  government  f  nd 
gaining  from  it  strength  and  greater  free- 
d(;in.  which  has  been  a  reciprocal  advantage 
to  stale  and  national  governments;  so  In 
this  lf:igue  of  free  p  cples  free  and  inde- 
pendent states  may  continue  to  exist  ab- 
solute and  sovereign  In  their  Internal  affairs. 
We  repudiate  the  ncnseme  of  otatiinlng  col- 
lective security  at  the  price  of  surrendering 
any  of  our  liberties. 

COVEN.^NT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  FKUT  PEOPLES 
FEE.'.MBUS 

We.  people  of  the  United  States,  gathered 
here  from  all  the  countries  of  the  v.cild. 
address   to   uU   peoples   this  proposal   for   a 


League  of  Free  Peoples  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  permanent  peace. 

To  that  end  we  declare  certain  well-defined 
principles  of  peace  which  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  history  and  by 
the  general  consent  of  mankind,  and  further 
we  propose  certain  tried  and  proven  Institu- 
tions for  the  guaranty  and  assurance  of 
peaceftil  relations  among  men,  peoples,  and 
nations. 

To  advance  this  peace  plan  we  Invite  all 
people  everywhere  to  found  these  prii\ciples 
m  their  several  countries  and  to  unite  with 
us  to  form  a  world  union  of  peoples  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  and  perpetua- 
tion of  peace  for  our  time  and  our  posterity. 

ARTICIE  1 

Declaration  of  princtplrs 

1.  Continual  peace  is  the  reasonable  desire 
of  law-abiding  men  everywhere. 

2.  The  foundation  of  all  peace  Is  social 
ju'^tice. 

3.  Justice  rests  upon  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  equality. 

4  Freedom  must  include  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly, 
freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear. 

5  Equality  iS  the  equal  right  of  men  to  life, 
liberty,  reputation,  property,  association,  and 
pursuit  of  happiness,  each  in  the  degree  of 
his  ability  and  effort  to  attain,  enjoy,  and 
Justly  use  such  right  and  with  the  duty  to 
respect  the  like  rights  of  everyone 

6.  The  principles  -of  freedom  and  equality 
for  Individual  men  apply  alike  to  groups, 
associations,  peoples,  and  nations,  and  all 
persons. 

7.  The  welfare  of  each  and  fvery  human 
being  is  paramount  and  superior  to  every 
other  Interest,  right,  or  duty  whatsoever. 

The  right  to  make  war,  to  miinufi*cture 
munitions  and  sell  them  to  our  potential 
enemies  to  make  war  upon  us  with  them  or 
to  shoot  back  our  scrap  iron  at  us,  to  deal 
in  the  trickeries  of  the  old  diplomacy,  to  sign 
up  worthless  treaties,  to  take  our  chances 
In  the  melees  of  international  lawlessness, 
to  finance  with  more  frequency  the  recurring 
world  wars — these,  if  privileges,  have  such 
doubtful  value  that  to  forego  them  would 
give  us  and  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
those  freedoms  from  fear  and  from  wiint 
which  all  over  the  earth  the  people  are 
hysterically  crying  for. 

The  fortunate  and  happy  poGitlon  of  the 
United  States  In  this  crisis  is  unique.  In 
our  hands  at  this  moment  Is  a  kind  of  power 
we  may  never  be  able  to  exercise  again,  that 
Is  the  power  to  make  a  permanent  peace  of 
the  world  We,  as  no  other  nation  In  the 
world,  are  composed  of  the  people  from  every 
land,  no  one  people  has  made  up  chiefly  the 
number  of  our  Inhabitants,  we  are  mingled 
of  all  the  races  The  myth  of  one  race  la 
refuted  here.  We  have  made  our  democracy 
out  of  iuch  mingled  peoples  and  riceft.  As 
democracy  has  proven  the  most  durable  form 
vt  governments,  in  America  and  c  Urwhere, 
ar  d  al^o  the  type  of  government  and  social 
condition  mcMit  productive  of  ^eniua.  culture, 
and  human  welfare,  we  have  thc-rrfore  a  spe- 
cial warrant  from  our  own  experlertcee  in 
this  government  to  recommend  It  to  the 
land*  from  which  our  fathers  came  to  Amer- 
ica as  the  means  and  Inctrumcnt  by  which 
ail  the  peoples  of  the  world  may  dwell  to- 
gether in  a  democratic  world  union  of  peace 
and  mutual  prosperity. 

We  present  the  following,  therelore.  as  a 
plan  for  a  democratic  union  fur  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

8  Government  is  a  function  and  instru- 
ment of  human  welfare;  only  government 
based  upon  freedom  and  equality  is  toler- 
aWle;  and  such  gcvernment  is  assured  only 
when  it  is  government  of  all  the  people,  by  all 
li'.e  pc-orle.  and  for  all  the  people. 
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9.  A  government  for  peace  U  a  government 
of  laws  and  equal  Justice  and  must  Itself  be 
subject  to  law. 

10.  Personal  relationship  Is  elemental  to 
law  and  order  and  Is  to  be  promoted  and 
preserved  by  Institutions  of  family  and  self- 
governing  local  community  and  by  Federal 
and  cooperative  unions  In  laiger  cnmmun:- 
tles.  organizations,  states,  n&ti  rtf.  and  a 
world  order,  as  changing  conditions  in  hmnr>u 
needs  from  time  to  time  and  place  to  place 
make  expedient  or  necessary. 

11.  The  league  of  peoples  shall  guarantee 
the  self-determination  of  the  fan^ly.  the 
community,  functional  groups  and  orguniza- 
*lons.  municipalities,  states,  and  naticiis.  and 
the  autonomy  of  the  world  order.  Insofar  as 
these  and  each  of  these  exist  for  the  sectirity 
of  individual  human  welfare  of  each  and  all. 

12.  This  declaration  of  principles  shall  be 
Interpreted  and  held  to  be  the  law  govern- 
ing Uie  relations  of  peoples  and  shall  be 
broadly  construed  in  the  Interest  of  all  hu- 
man beings  everj'wh^re. 

ARTicij:  n 
Institutions  and  powers  of  the  league 
The  powers  of  the  league  shall  be  vested 
In  an  assembly  of  jjeoples.  a  world  court,  a 
president,  and  a  secretariat, 

ARTICLB  m 

As':cmbly  of  the  league 
Section  1.  The  assembly  of  the  league  shall 
be    composed    of    representatives   of    peoples 
apportioned  and  chosen  as — 

1.  One  member  from  each  fully  seii -gov- 
erned state,  dominion,  or  colony  which  shall 
subscribe  and  agree  to  this  covenant,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  governing  body  thereof. 

2.  One  additional  member  for  each  unit  of 
50.000.000  people  which  may  chooae  its 
representative  by  popular  vote  in  the  manner 
to  be  determined  by  the  assembly. 

3.  Ucmbers  chosen  as  provided  In  subdivi- 
sion 2  may  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  regional 
representation,  by  the  vmion  of  the  perples 
of  two  cr  more  states,  dominions,  or  colonlra 
to  constitute  one  or  more  of  such  units. 

4  In  addition  to  each  member  each  elect- 
ing body  or  unit  shall  choose  two  other  per- 
sons, each  of  whom  In  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence to  be  det?rmined  by  the  electing 
body  or  unit  shall  have  authority  to  act  in 
the  event  of  vacancy,  absence,  or  other  In- 
capacity to  act  of  the  prior  ranking  member. 

8fc  2.  1.  In  the  first  assembly  the  mem- 
bership shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be 
Into  threj  claFses  and  classified  for  terms  of 
2.  4.  and  6  years,  respectively,  and  the  terms 
of  the  members  first  seated  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  said  clasf-lflcatlon  by  lot;  and  there- 
after In  succession  each  member  shall  be 
chosen  for  a  term  of  6  years. 

2  Any  membership  msy  become  vacant  by 
death,  resignation,  recall,  mlrconduct,  or  In- 
elifriblllty  of  a  member 

3  Any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  In  the  rame 
manner  as  a  member  or  alternate  »h«ll  be 
ch'yr.en  tor  the  full  terra  and  the  person 
clio^ien  fthall  prrft  tor  the  unexpired  term 

4  Th"  BSeembly  hhall  be  the  judffe  nf  elec- 
t\n:tn.  returns,  and  quallflcatton*  of  Its  metn« 
bem 

0  Each  member  thall  have  one  vote,  and  a 
malorlty  of  members  In  attendance  at  any 
m-m\on  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  busi- 
ness. 

Section  3:  The  sMembly  of  the  League  shall 
have  power: 

1.  To  legislate  tipon  any  matter  within  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  aflectirg 
the  peace  of  the  world;  excepting  that  it 
shall  reqtiire  a  majority  of  the  vutee  of  all 
members:  to  amend,  alter,  or  modify  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  CoTenant;  to  declare  any 
member  disqualified  toy  reasons  of  miscon- 
duct; to  override  the  ^eto  of  the  iwesident: 
and  to  recall  any  decision  of  the  World  Court. 
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and    Mcrctary- 


a.  To    elect    •    piestdent 

general  of  the  League. 

3  To  provide  for  the  government  of  any 
tirrlicry  which  la  not  self-governing,  with 
the  object  in  view  to  enable  It  speedily  to 
become  self-governing 

4  To  regulate  the  interrelations  at  states. 
dcminS  rs,  rclonies.  and  pcoplea.  but  not  to 
interfere  with  the  dometitle  concenia  of  any 
Bflf-governlng  body  excepUnft  when  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  of  peace- 
ful relations  between  states,  dominions, 
colonies,  and  perples. 

ABTICXX    XV 

The  president  of  the  league 

1  The  president  shall  be  elected  for  a  term 
of  6  years,  by  a  majority  of  the  quorum  of 
the  assembly  at  a  meeting  called  specially 
fo  that  purpose,  and  he  shall  hold  ofBce  until 
his  successor  shall  be  chopen  and  qualified. 
unless  his  ofBce  shnll  sooner  be  made  vacant 
by  his  death,  resignation,  or  Incapacity  to  act. 
or  he  be  recalled  by  a  majority  rote  of  all  the 
members  of  the  assembly. 

2  He  shall  be  the  chief  executive  oBlcer  of 
the  league,  excepting  as  to  matters  specially 
delegated  to  the  secretariat  of  the  league. 

3  He  shall  be  the  commander  In  chief  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  league  by  land,  air, 
and  sea. 

4.  He  shall  have  veto  power  upon  any  act 
of  the  assembly  not  adopted  or  readopted  by 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  thereof. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  preetdent  at 
any  session  of  the  aasembly  upon  Its  rrt]Uest 
to  advise  It  as  fully  as  he  may  be  able  con- 
cerning sny  matter  affecting  the  league,  the 
interrelations  of  states,  dominions,  colonies, 
and  peoples,  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
tu  lay  before  the  assembly  any  matter  which 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  Important  tor  Ita 
coTislderation  or  action. 

6.  The  president  shall,  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  assembly,  agpolnt  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hifrhest  tribtmal  of  the  world 
court,  the  secretary-general,  and  such  other 
ofilcers  of  the-  league  as  the  assembly  may 
determine. 

7  He  shall  have  rlaltory  powers  over  each 
branch,  department,  and  olBoe  of  the  league 
for  the  purpose  of  Informing  the  aaaembly 
of  any  matters  for  the  governance  of  the 
lea^oie.  and  may  at  any  time  require  from 
any  officer  or  department  of  the  leairue  report 
and  information  concerning  any  matter  of 
lnterc.'»t  to  the  league. 

ABTIdJI   V 

The  aecretmrimt 

1  The  administrative  functions  of  the 
league  shall  be  exercised  by  the  secretariat. 
The  secretariat  shall  con.siat  of  the  secret* ry- 
gencial  and  of  the  admtntstrative  ofllceri  of 
the  league. 

3.  The  Bccretary'genaral  shall  bafc  general 
Bupervifcion  and  control  of  the  officers  and 
adin mist  ration  of  the  secretarist  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  prcrvldrd  by 
VT  uiider  thr  authorization  of  the  assembly. 

AKTICLB  VI 

Thr  World  Court  • 

1  The  Judtcial  power  of  the  League  »hall 
b«  veitt«sd  lu  Uis  W'/tUl  Court,  which  kli»ll 
co^^.•t  r>t  a  supreme  court  and  such  courts 
of  infertor  jurisdiction  as  tbs  ASMnMy  ftom 
timt*  to  time  may  determlac. 

2  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  shall 
extend  to  all  justiciable  oontrovarsles  be- 
tween self-governing  states,  dominlona.  eoU 
oniES.  and  peoples,  and  to  all  litigabLs  oases 
arising  tmder  this  Covetiant.  the  law  at  oa« 
tlcns  and  peoples,  the  leg.s.atlve  acts  of  th« 
Assembly  of  the  League,  and  the  admldlatn- 
tlon  of  the  League  The  Mehejt  tribunal  of 
the  World  Court  shall  also  upon  formal  re- 
quest at  the  Assembly  rer^rr  a  dcclsrata.  y 
Judgment  upoa  any  qiKhticn  of  law  or  fact 
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wtiich  the  A5sembly  may  frame  and  submit 
to  It  for  decision. 

AITICLK  TTI 

I  Titer  national  controls 
1.  No  nation,  state,  dominion,  colony,  peo- 
ple, organization,  or  person  shall  without  the 
authorization  of  the  League  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  federation,  or  compact  of 
Interrelationship  excepting  In  accordance 
With  the  laws  and  authority  of  this  League, 
provided  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or 
political  subdivision  of  any  self-governing 
nation,  state,  dominion,  colony,  or  people  to 
enter  any  agreement  and  to  do  or  perform 
any  act  under  the  internal  Jurisdiction  of  a 
•elf-governlng  nation,  state,  dominion,  col- 
ony, or  people,  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
•nd  degree  such  agieement  or  act  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  League. 

2  No  state,  dominion,  colony,  people,  or 
person  shall  make,  manufacture,  deal  in,  or 
possess  any  arms,  munitions,  vessel,  or  In- 
strument of  war  excepting  as  may  be  ex- 
pressly permitted  and  lawfully  authorized  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  League,  its  officers,  and 
agents  thereunto  duly  authorized. 

3  No  state,  dominion,  colony,  people  or 
person  whatsoever  shall  wage  or  engage 
in  any  war  unless  thereunto  duly  au- 
thorized and  directed  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  or  its  officers  having  authority 
thereunto  duly  vested  in  them,  excepting  in 
cases  of  unlawful  Invasion  and  in  such  Immi- 
nent danger  from  unlawful  acts  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay,  and  In  no  such  case  shall 
repel  such  Invasion  with  more  force  than 
reasonably  necessary   therefor. 

4.  Any  person  who  without  authority  of 
the  League  shall  conduct  any  war  against 
any  state,  dominion,  colony,  or  people,  or 
who  shall  commit  or  give  aid  or  comfort  to 
anyone  committing  an  act  of  war  against 
any  state,  dominion,  colony,  or  people,  or 
who  shall  make,  manufacture,  or  deal  In  any 
arms,  munitions,  vessel,  or  instrument  of  war 
without  authority  of  the  League,  shall  be 
guilty  of  treason.  The  Assembly  shall  have 
the  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  overt  act  or  on  confession 
In  open  court. 

5.  All  obligations  or  understandings  be- 
tween states,  dominions,  colonies,  or  persons; 
public  or  private.  Inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  this  Covenant,  of  the  acts  of  the  Assem- 
bly, of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  any  rules 
or  regulations  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  League  and  by  Its  duly  authorized 
agencies  and  officers,  shall  be  Invalid  and 
held  cf  no  force  or  effect. 


Diplomatic  Situation  in  North  Africa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

or  If  Aim 

m  THE  SKNATF  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  5  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  25  > .  i943 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr. 
RusscLL  I  requested  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rccord  an  article  dealing  with  cer- 
tain conditions  existing  in  north  Africa. 
There  is  an  article  in  the  Portland 
(Maine)  Evening  Express  dealing  with 
the  same  subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pend.x  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Friction  Is  DisRUPTiNa  Franco-American 
Reuitions  in  North  Africa — Wave  of  Re- 
sentment Built  Up  by  Mutual  Misunder- 
standing— French  Irked  Particularly  by 
Allies'  Treatment  of  Italians  After  Sur- 
render 

rBy  Tom  Wolf) 

Algiers. — There  are  two  outstanding  as- 
pects to  America's  first  year  on  liberated 
foreigo  soil  : 

The  first  Is  the  complete  military  success 
In  north  Africa. 

The  second  is  that  the  Franco-American 
honeymoon  is  over  In  north  Africa.  This 
does  not  Imply  that  divorce  is  imminent. 
or  even  in  the  offing.  But  there  have  been 
increasing  frictions,  mistrusts.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  International  relations,  on 
the  nian-on-the-street  level,  this  year  has 
not  been  a  success. 

rises  and  falls 

The  undercurrent  of  friction  between  the 
French  and  the  Americans  is  not  a  steady 
stream.  It  rises  and  falls  in  waves,  but  after 
a  peak  it  never  quite  subsides  to  its  original 
level.  A  higher  residue  of  misunderstanding 
remains. 

The  present  wave,  which  Is  rising,  concerns 
America's  attitude  toward  and  treatment  oi, 
the  Italians. 

The  French  feel  that  they  have  suffered 
greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  Italians.  Was 
it  not,  they  ask.  your  own  President  Roosevelt 
who  called  Italy's  declaration  of  v.-ar  on 
France  a  stab  In  the  back?  How  then,  they 
wonder,  can  America  treat  the  defeated 
Italians  almost  as  allies? 

Justified  or  not,  French  resentment  runs 
very  strong  against  what  seems  to  them  to  be 
preferential  treatment  of  the  Italians  by 
America 

basic  facts  listed 

To  understand  Franco-American  relations 
here  i'/s  necessary  to  consider  a  few  basic 
facts.  In  the  first  place,  French  North  Africa 
bears  the  same  relationship  to  continental 
France  as  does,  say,  Trinidad  to  England. 
It  is  basically  colonial  (even  though  Algeria 
is  a  department  of  metropolitan  France)  — 
meaning  that  a  white  minority,  through  mil- 
itary and  economic  power,  forces  the  Arab 
and  Negro  majority  to  do  its  bidding.  It 
is.  In  eflect,  essentially  a  Fascist-type  state. 

The  gros  colons  (big  colonists)  had  a  far 
better  time  before  the  Allied  landings.  There 
were  then  no  foreign  troops  on  north  African 
soil.  The  Germans  very  kindly  bought  up 
ever>'  available  drop  of  wine.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  bought  practically  none  for  ex- 
port. The  gros  colons  are  less  well  off 
economically  than   before  the  landings. 

big   shots   resent   us 

All  over  Algiers  there  are  signs  proclaim- 
ing: "Only  one  goal:  Victory"  But  the 
gros  colons'  goal  Is  not  victory  but  the  com- 
fort and  power  they  are  used  to.  And  they 
have  been  badly  discomforted  by  our  presence. 

Take  requisitioning  alone.  We  have  requi- 
sitioned most  of  the  transportation  system, 
the  capital  machinery,  and  hundreds  of  the 
best  office  and  apartment  buildings.  Right- 
ly or  wrongly,  the  gros  colons  resent  it 

The  question  of  requisitioning,  incidental- 
ly, has  reperctisslons  on  a  lower  social  level — 
among  the  working  classes  who  were  friendly 
to  the  Americans  long  after  the  gros  colons. 
Because  schools  make  ideal  office  buildings. 
we  have  requisitioned  many,  If  not  most  of 
the  schools  of  Algiers.  In  one  working-class 
district,  for  example,  one  school  which  had 
600  students  was  taken  as  office  space  for 
United  States  officers.  Most  of  the  students 
aren't  going  to  be  abla  to  go  to  school  this 


year.      Their   parents   can't   be   expected   to 

like  It. 

RESPECT    LOST 

America  h.is — temporarily,  at  least — lo.'^t 
rather  than  gamed  rc-pcct  in  French  North 
Afi-ica. 

Tl.rie  are  ir.aiiy  gnrid  friends  of  both  Fiance 
and  America  who  believe  that  unless  Ameri- 
can troops  are  able  to  leave  the  frigid  atmos- 
phere of  north  Africa  and  get  acquainted  with 
European  France,  revising  their  views  of  the 
French  on  that  basis,  a  serious  problem  cf 
po.=  t-war  Franco-American  relationships  is  in 
the  m.'kmg. 

An  important  d:ff*»rence  in  viewpoints  be- 
tween Americans  and  Frenchmen  is  evident 
here.  Patriotic  Fiunclimen  feel  that,  while 
Franco  has  suffered  many  hard  blows,  France 
ne'.er  has  Ijeen  defeated.  And  Indeed  many 
Frenchmen  never  have  stopped  fighting. 
They  therefore  resent  what  they  feel  to  be  the 
Americans"  rather  condescending  attitude. 

AMERICANS   LACK  TACT 

What  it  boils  down  to  is  that  the  French 
feel  they  are  entitled  to  American  help.  The 
average  G.  I,  feels  that  we  have  been  pretty 
altruistic  about  coming  o\er  here  and  that  the 
French  should  be  duly  and  humbly  grateful. 

At  the  hlyh(..--t  level  this  means  that  the 
French  c<;mmittee,  which  is  bound  and  de- 
termined not  only  to  restore  the  glory  that 
was  France  but  also  personally  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  its  re3toration,  finds  us  in  its 
way  in  both  instances.  Our  relationship  with 
the  committee  has  been  often  less  than  tact- 
ful Just  one  example  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wording  cf  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can notes  recognii'.ing  the  committee.  Both 
meant  the  same  things,  but  the  French  feel, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  we  went  out  of  our 
Way  to  say  it  grudgingly. 

Officially,  America  has  said  that  we  would 
leave  the  Internal  administration  of  France 
to  the  French.  Bur  the  French  feel  that  we 
have  gone  against  our  word  at  the  highest 
level,  by  boosting  Giraud  vis-a-vis  de  Gaulle. 

Many  of  our  misunderstandings  with  the 
French  spring  from  the  circumstances  of  our 
early  dealings  Immediately  after  the  land- 
ing.'-. The  agroeuient  which  Admiral  Darlan 
signed  with  the  Allies  was  an  armistice — 
implying  defeat-  instead  cf  a  mutual  aid 
p.iet. 

HOW  rp.icrioN  grew 

In  (Oi. sequence  of  this,  the  French  sat  back 
and  said,  in  effect.  "Go  ahead,  do  what  you 
\Nant."  We  did  without  much  cooperation 
from  the  French.  So  the  American  G.  I.  got 
Into  the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  French- 
man as  uncooperative.  lazy,  or  dirty.  And 
he  still  had  the  "Mademoiselle  from  Armen- 
tiercs"  Idea  of  French  women. 

With  this  as  their  attitude,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  if  the  G.  I.'s  behavior  has  some- 
times be^Mi  less  than  correct  toward  the  local 
population.  A  specific  example  may  be  seen 
In  the  Bab-el-Oued  district,  a  working-class 
section  wh;ch  was  wildly  enthusiastic  in  its 
welcome  cf  our  troops.  Today,  largely  bo- 
cause  cf  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  G.  I.'s,  the 
French  are  r^^lurtant  to  sfrve  them  in  many 
of  the  shops  m  this  dLstrict. 

Seme  I  1  the  misunderstandings  have  been 
petty.  Tlie  campaign  ribbon  for  this  theater 
has  the  colors  of  the  major  warring  European 
nations.  The  French  resent  G.  I.'s  wearing  a 
ribbon  which  puts  France  between  Germany 
and  Italy. 

Same  of  the  frictions  run  deeper.  Amer- 
ican high  wages  have  put  much  of  north 
Airica  s  economy  cut  of  kilter.  Algiers 
manufacturers  are  crying  for  apprentices  in 
vaiii  because  your.g  women  are  working  as 
waitre.scs  or  clerks  for  the  Americans  at 
h.gher  wages.  We  save  the  Arabs  tugar  and 
tea  and  textiles.  Now  they  say  that  the 
Ar..bs  wont  work  without  the^e  added  re- 
muneratioi  s. 
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Remove  the  Tax  on  Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION  OF  REM^\RKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  8,  1943 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
I.';  now  being  considered  legislation  pro- 
posing to  remove  the  tax  on  oleomarga- 
rine. Recently  there  ha\'e  appeared 
some  very  fine  editorials  regarding  this 
proposal.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  enclose  two  good  and  thought- 
piovjking  editorials  on  this  subject: 
(From  the  Washington  Post  of  November  6, 
19431 

MARGARINE  TAX 

A  bill  calling  for  repeal  of  the  restrictive 
taxes  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  mar- 
garine products  Is  being  considered  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  We  hcpe 
the  bill  will  be  pushed  through  to  passage. 
There  will  never  be  a  more  propitioias  time 
than  the  present  for  getting  rid  of  the  puni- 
tive taxes  that  have  been  imposed  on  this  in- 
dustry not  for  the  sake  of  revenue  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dairy  Interests.  The  latter 
have  for  years  successfully  fought  to  pre- 
vent the  manufacturers  of  margarine  from 
competing  on  an  equal  basis  witn  producers 
of  butter.  By  means  of  a  hlch  excise  tax 
imposed  on  each  pound  of  colored  margarine. 
a  lower  tax  on  uncolored  margarine,  and 
special  taxes  on  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors of  margarine,  colored  and  uncolored,  the 
Industry  has  been  severely  handicapped  in 
the  competitive  struggle,  while  the  public 
has  teen  prevented  from  enjoying  to  the  full 
the  benefits  of  a  cheaper,  harmless,  and 
hlr'hly  nutritive  substitute  for  butter. 

With  the  demands  of  war  causing  an  acute 
butter  shortage,  there  is  no  present  danger 
that  butter  sales  will  be  unfavorably  affected 
by  removing  the  tax  barriers  to  free  and  fair 
competition  between  butter  and  margarine. 
Since  nrargarine  Is  plainly  labeled,  there  Is 
likewise  no  danger  that  It  will  be  palmed  off 
on  unsuspecting  consumers  as  real  butter. 
Hence,  there  Is  no  valid  reason  why  dairy 
farmers  should  continue  to  be  protected 
against  fair  and  open  competition  from  other 
farmers  producing  the  materials  used  for 
margarine  manufacture.  Under  our  com- 
petitive trade  system,  consumers  are  entitled 
to  decide  for  themselvee  what  they  wish  to 
buy,  provided  they  know  what  they  are 
getting. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 

LET  THE   CONSUMER  BAT 

Golden  butter  spread  on  equally  golden 
toast  or  well-browned  flapjacks  adds  a 
definitely  sunny  touch  to  breakfast  table 
scenery.  But  what  If  there  simply  Isn't  any 
more  butter  In  the  refrigerator?  Well, 
makers  of  the  better  margarines,  and  faithful 
users  of  them,  too.  Insist  that  fresh,  modern 
margarine  can  be  Just  as  appetizing  as  real 
butter.  In  fact  many  a"  family  has  been  rur- 
prlsed — and  amused — to  find  out  it  hadn't 
had  any  butter  for  we^ka. 

But  the  sunny  disposition  of  a  busy  house- 
wife is  apt  to  be  clouded  by  the  prospect  of 
taking  the  little  capsule  of  coloring  material 
enclosed  with  the  margarine,  and  mixing  It 
with  the  otherwise  rather  wan  product.  She 
may  even  wish  that  her  family  could  butter 
its  toast — or  rather,  margine  it — with  closed 


eyes.  For.  she  argues,  the  taste  is  exactly  the 
same  anyway. 

If  some  Congressmen  have  their  way, 
though,  the  color  may  soon  be  mixed  right 
In  with  the  margarine  before  It  is  sold— as 
It  Is  In  most  butter.  It's  kept  separate  now 
because  there's  a  10-perccnt  tax  on  colored 
mart;arine  This,  and  ether  restrictions 
would  be  lifted  under  a  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Meanwhile,  butter  lobbyists  are  running 
Into  opposition  from  champions  of  the  soy- 
bean, which  iS  one  of  the  major  Ingredients 
of  some  margarines. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sound  public 
pollcv  the  question  should  not  be  decided 
by  the  pressures  of  any  blocs — margarine 
paqkers.  dairy  interests,  or  bean  raisers.  By 
lar  the  largest  Interest  is  that  of  consumers, 
and  those  who  wish  to  deny  them  the  ripht 
to  choose  freely  what  tttey  will  buy  to  spread 
on  their  brtad  t>ear  a  very  heavy  burden  of 
proof. 


A  Splendid  Example 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  men 
who  give  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
country  in  the  present  war  are  martyrs 
for  the  ideals  of  American  Government. 
They  die  bravely  and  willingly  under  or- 
ders confident  that  by  their  death  greater 
good  will  be  accomplished.  They  have 
known  hfe,  enjoyed  for  fleeting  hours  its 
present  possession,  and  with  high  hojje 
and  prayerful  heart  have  cro.ssed  into  the 
valley  of  death.  Their  names  are  monu- 
ments of  sacrifice  for  our  right  to  live. 

These  heroes  of  the  services  were  men 
with  the  same  hopes,  ambitions,  and 
loves  as  our  own.  Fox  holes  and  pill 
boxes  and  cannon  were  to  them  realities, 
not  words.  "Back  the  attack"  meant  to 
them  the  difference  between  life  and 
death,  not  merely  a  slogan  to  catch  the 
eye  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  money. 
Shellfire  and  mud,  noise  and  filth 
brought  home  to  them  the  love  of  home 
more  clearly  and  pungently  than  any 
words  ever  written  or  speech  ever  ut- 
tered. Fathers  of  children,  guiltless  of 
any  wrong  in  life,  have  gone  away  for- 
ever, leaving  behind  only  the  memory  of 
a  name  for  posterity.  As  we  ponder 
these  thoughts  let  us  in  solemn  acknowl- 
edgment remember  that,  as  these  men 
faced  their  deaths,  thoughts  of  life  for 
their  children  raced  like  changing'shad- 
ows  across  their  minds.  All  their  lost 
hopes  for  the  education  of  their  sons  in 
higher  degree  than  even  they  enjoyed 
may  well  have  clouded  the  last  minutes 
of  life,  and  proud  aspirations  for  the  so- 
cial advantages  for  their  sons  and 
daughters  gained  from  higher  education 
may  have  for  them  ascended  In  fitful 
prayer  for  the  future  protection  and 
well-being  of  their  children. 

Boston  University  has  recognized  this 
tragedy  of  life.  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  far- 
visioned  and  generous-minded  president 


of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  great  uni- 
vcr.sity,  recommended  on  October  14  last 
that  children  of  such  graduates  of  Boston 
University  as  are  killed  or  die  in  service 
during  the  present  war  shall  be  granted 
full  tuition  scholarships.  The  trustees 
of  this  institution  are  looking  forward 
into  the  future  to  the  time  when  the 
babies  and  young  children  of  these  he- 
roes will  be  ready  to  enter  collcj:e.  If 
and  when  the.-e  children  wish  to  enter 
Bo<;ton  University  and  satisfy  Boston 
University's  requirements  for  entrance 
and  promotion,  the  doorway  to  a  broader 
and  more  enlightened  citizenship  Is 
opened  by  the  generous  recognition  of 
the  president  of  Boston  University  of  the 
frustration  of  the  hopes  of  h^r  sons 
throu:zh  their  sacrifice  for  love  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  protection  of  the  American 
way  of  life  as  they  pictured  It  in  their 
ideals. 

In  a  world  of  confusion,  disorder,  and 
distraction  we  see  the  mind  of  this  great 
man  and  educator.  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh, 
looking  constructively  into  the  future 
and  effecting  the  realization  of  the  hopes 
of  some  of  those  who  learned  of  life  from 
him  and  his  as.'?ociates.  I  am  privileged 
tc  be  able  to  pause  a  minute  in  our  de- 
liberations to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  to 
Boston  University  for  their  courageous 
thought  In  memory  of  those  who  have 
brought  honor  to  their  alma  mater  on 
the  fields  of  war. 

The  press  of  the  city  of  Boston  has 
recognized  the  permanency  of  this  monu- 
ment to  these  men  by  this  action  of  the 
trustees  of  Boston  University  and  I  wish 
to  Include  in  my  commendation  of  Dr. 
Marsh  and  his  board  of  trustees  the  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Boston  Globe.  Oc- 
tober 16.  1943. 

LASTING  TKIBOTa 

Locking  into  the  future,  Boston  University 
has  announced  a  policy  that  la  to  be  com- 
I  mended  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning  all 
over  this  country.  On  the  recommendation  of 
President  Marsh,  the  trustees  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity have  voted  to  establish  scholarships 
giving  full  tuition  to  the  children  at  gradu- 
ates who  are  killed  in  their  country's  serrtoa 
during  this  war. 

One  of  the  worries  that  comes  to  every 
young  father  in  uniform  is  for  the  future  at 
his  children.  He  knows  that  the  time  will 
come  when,  so  he  hopes,  the  boy  or  the  girl 
will  be  ready  for  college.  Except  among  the 
affluent  there  is  usually  the  question  of  where 
the  money  Is  to  be  found.  From  that  anxiety 
about  tuition  the  alumni  of  Boston  University 
are  now  relieved,  as  far  as  the  perils  of  war 
are  concerned. 

This  underwriting  of  educational  expense 
should  not  be  considered  too  difficult  by 
any  firmly  established  college  or  unlvervlty. 
Those  who  take  the  same  new  as  that  an- 
nounced by  President  Marsh  will  oontrlbut* 
to  the  assurance  ol  opportunity  for  their 
children  so  important  for  men  at  the  front. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gratitude  ot  the  saaa 
of  Boston  University  and  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Nation  are  due  Dr.  Marsh 
for  the  inspirational  precedent  he  hu  es- 
tablished. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  hi4i 
leadership  will  be  followed  by  others  who 
will  see  In  this  acknowledgment  of  hero- 
ism the  real  value  of  his  contribution  to 
the  education  of  the  men  and  women  of 
tomorrow. 
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Third  Deficiency  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  5.  1943 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  for  the  extension  of  remarks  on 
the  third  deficiency  bill  enacted  today, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel  that  the  House 
made  a  serious  mistake  in  refusing  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Rentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  for  what  I  consider  a  nom- 
inal sum  for  the  building  of  airports  in 
certain  portions  of  the  United  States 
where  the  local  communities  had  pro- 
vided contributions.  Of  course,  this 
amendment  v.as  defeated  by  only  one 
vote,  and  while  the  sponsors  had  ample 
votes  to  carry  the  amendment.  I  am  in- 
formed that  they  were  so  certain  that 
the  amendment  would  be  accepted  that 
no  effort  was  made  to  assemble  the 
friends  of  aviation  in  the  House  for  the 
vote. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  nearly  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  interested  in  the 
security  and  progress  of  our  own  United 
States,  and  that  they  are  especially  alive 
to  the  value  of  airports  at  strategic  lo- 
cations for  defense  purposes,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  our  own  people  for  travel, 
mail,  and  express,  and  three  items  in  the 
bill  totaling  the  sum  of  $14,989,300  were 
authorized  without  any  opposition,  all 
three  Items  being  for  construction  and 
expansion  of.  our  air  facilities. 

We  all  hope  that  those  Members  who 
voted  against  this  amendment  will  give 
further  consideration  to  this  important 
problem,  and  that  when  the  matter  is 
again  presented  to  the  House  that  they 
will  give  their  support  and  vote  for  the 
same. 

Mr,  Speaker,  with  your  perml-vsion,  I 
m'ould  like  to  have  Included  In  ihene  re- 
marks two  excerpts  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  in  regard  to  this  subject,  as 
follows : 

Disregarding  day  dreamers,  air  transport 
experU  agree  tliat  the  aviation  industry  la 
lacing  two  major  problems  In  the  effort  to 
popularize  cominerclal  flying: 

1.  Airports  wiU  have  to  be  brought  to  every 
sizable  community  and  should  be  within 
ea.'^y  reach  of  travelers. 

2.  Opcrstlons  must  be  based  on  the  recog- 
nition that  equipment  will  be  pretty  much 
the  same  for  some  years  to  come  and  that 
its  proSiable  and  efficient  use  in  mass  trans- 
port will  pose  the  major  question. 


•T.UrrON  CHGES  V.KST  AIR  EXPANSION  TO  CONNECT 

MOST  crriEs  or  unfted  states  in  post-war 

PROGRAU 

(By  Kurt  Kelman) 

Extension  of  air  transportation  to  "every 
sizable  community  that  has  need  of  It"  was 
•dvocated  yesterday  by  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administrator  Charles  I.  Stanton,  who  ap- 
peared as  first  wi:ness  at  the  hearings  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Beard  on  local,  feeder,  and 
pick-up  service. 

Envisagmg  the  transportation  of  all  first- 
cias6  maii  by  a:r,  Stanton  cleciured: 


"When  I  speak  of  expansion,  I  mean  hun- 
dreds of  new  schedules,  thousands  of  miles 
of  new  routes,  millions  of  new  pasfengers, 
and  great  quantities  of  express  or  freight." 

Stanton  presented  an  array  of  figures  and 
said  surveys  conducted  by  the  C.  A.  A.  indi- 
cate establishment  of  some  850  stops 
throughout  the  country  would  bring  well 
over  80.000,000  people,  and  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  urban  population,  within  the 
orbit  of  our  air  transportation  system. 

"Less  than  600  new  stops  would  be  needed, 
since  273  are  already  autliorized."  Stanton 
said,  estimating  that  "the  total  of  construc- 
tion and  installation  costs  is  about  $227,000.- 
000.  Certainly,  this  is  a  moderate  cost  to 
pay  for  the  facilities  needed  to  provide  a  very 
large  and  adequate  air-transport  system."  he 
concluded. 

In  this  connection,  Stanton  said  "the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  have  to  extend  its 
activities  with  respect  to  airports,  particularly 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  and  financing 
a  Federal-aid  progi-am." 

Although  toning  down  exaggerated  hope? 
"in  the  immediate  post-war  future"  in  regard 
to  the  helicopter's  role  in  air  tran.=:poi t,  Stan- 
ton declared  that  "if  we  are  prepared  to  lake 
advantage  of  our  unparalleled  opportunities. 
the  expansion  of  air  trafHc  will  be  of  a  mag- 
nitude to  astound  most  of  us." 

He  based  his  remarks  and  observations  on 
the  thesis  that  "American  aviation  today.  In 
all  its  phases  and  ramifications,  is  the  larg- 
est industry  in  the  country."  Stanton 
painted  a  picture  of  enormous  strides  ex- 
pected in  commercial  air  transportation  after 
the  war. 

Representative  Randolph  (Democrat),  of 
West  Virginia,  a  long-time  advocate  of  local 
feeder  and  pick-up  service  and  a  pioneer  air 
legislator,  termed  the  extension  of  air  serv- 
ice to  our  "back-door  communities  perhaps 
the  most  significant  development  in  Ameri- 
can aviation. 

"Washington  will,  no  doubt,  serve  as  the 
hub  in  the  air  transportation  wheel."  R.«.n- 
DOLPH.  chairman  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee, said,  "which  is  to  be  developed  with 
an  unknown  number  of  spokes. 

"Its  position  as  a  great  air  terminal,  con- 
necting it  with  other  world  capitals,  will  be 
tremendotwly  expanded  by  domestic  service 
which  will  radiate  from  this  metropolitan 
district. 

"I  t)elieTe."  he  i.dded,  "after  a  r<»a« onable 
period  of  readjustment  at  tiie  wars  end 
there  will  be  600  scheduNd  air-llne  arrivals 
and  departures  h^re  dally." 

Randolph  was  among  the  mere  than  300 
perstms  present  at  the  ofx-nsng  session  of 
the  hearings  which  will  be  continued  In  the 
flepartmental  auditorium  throughout  the 
week. 

C.  A.  B.  Chairman  L.  Welch  Pogue  called 
Strnton  es  first  witness.  William  J.  Maddfn 
and  Albert  F.  Beitel  are  serving  as  examiners 
of  the  case. 


Faimont  Area  Under  War  Manpower 
.  Hiring,  Firing  Plan  on  Help 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA      ' 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Claude  N.  Swanson,  which  was  pub- 


lished  recently  In   the  Fairmont   Dally 
Sentinel.  Fairmont,  Minn.: 

THE    LAKE    BUEEr.ES    WHISPER 

(By  Clnude  N.  Swanson) 

Did  ycu  read  that  page  1  item  in  Friday's 
Sentinel  under  two-column  head,  "F.ur- 
niont  erea  under  war  manpower  hirine, 
firing  plan  on  help"?    Did  you  notice  it  said: 

Federal  regulations  [provide:  "All  hiring 
and  solicitation  of  workers  in.  or  for  v.'ork 
in  the  Fairmont  area  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  this  fcir.pl'iymcnt-stabili/'a- 
ticn  program  "  (Penalty  for  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  directive  is  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  SI, 000  and  1  3 ear  in  Jail,  or  both  ) 

The  directive  is  important  enough  to  war- 
rant republication  of  some  of  the  most  vital 
provisions  inasniucli  as  they  affect  the  wel- 
fare, '.he  liberiy.  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  of  practically  every  employer  and  em- 
pirivee. 

Did  you  notice  that  a  new  employee  may  be 
hind  only  upon  presentation  of  a  referral 
card  from  the  United  States  Employment 
Service? 

If  during  the  preceding  60-day  period  the 
new  employee  was  engaged  in  an  essential 
activity; 

If  the  new  employee  is  to  be  hired  for  work 
in  a  critical  occupation  or  his  List  employ- 
ment was  in  a  critical  occupation; 

If  the  new  employee  has  not  lived  or 
worked  in  the  locality  of  the  new  employ- 
ment throughout  the  preceding  30-day  pe- 
riod: (For  the  purpose  of  this  section  it  shall 
be  required  that  before  a  worker  may  be 
hired  in  a  new  locality,  he  must  have  received 
a  statement  of  availability  from  the  United 
States  E.'nployment  Service  office  In  the  lo- 
cality in  which  he  l.s  or  was  last  employed  and 
be  referred  by  the  local  employment  service 
office  in  tlie  locality  of  his  proposed  employ- 
ment ) 

If  the  new  employee's  last  regular  employ- 
ment was  in  agriculture  and  lie  is  to  be  hired 
for  nonagrlcultural  work,  provided  that  no 
such  individual  shall  be  referred  to  non- 
agrlrultural  work  except  after  consultation 
with  the  county  agrirullural  agent  of  hl.s 
county,  and  provided  further  that  such  an 
indlviriu.jl  mi^y  be  hired  for  nonaKriculturai 
wr.rk  for  a  perUKl  of  not  to  exceed  6  weeks 
without  reff-rral  or  pre^<-ntalion  of  a  stat-  • 
mriil  of  availability. 

Fortunritcly  for  a  few  lil^erty-lovlnt* 
Americans,  the  plan  C'A'»  not  apply  to  agrl- 
cuiiurai  i!il><ir,  hiring  un  employee  for  lesH 
than  7  days,  liinnu  by  munlciijal,  r(junty. 
or  State  or  other  govcrnmenial  agencies 
( unle^-s  they  so  elect),  domestic  (•er\Rc,  and 
feclKK'l  teachers 

Is  the  above  plan  In  the  Constitution? 

Is  It  a  law  pa-,.id  by  the  Congress? 

Did  tp.e  people  have  anything  to  say  about 
whether  such  a  control  should  be  fastened 
upon  them? 

D-jes  it  say  anv  such  tiling  in  our  Bill  of 
Ruht:,? 

Have  the  people  it  affects  a  chance  to  vote 
on  %vhe.her  they  wish  to  submit  to  or  be 
governed  by  this  rule? 

Have  our  Representatives  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  in  Congre.=s  the  intelli- 
gence and  gu's  to  abolish  t'ne  dictatorial, 
self -making  directive  before  starry-eyed 
professors  start  regulating  our  bowel  move- 
ments and  sleeping  liabits? 

The  purpose  of  the  plan  may  lock  good 
to  impractical  nul-s — on  paper.  But  it 
doesn't  look  good  to  iiberty-Iovmg  Americans. 

It  won't  lock  pood  to  our  boy.^  who  are 
fighting  for  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happines.". 

It  doe.>n't  look  gcod  to  the  man  who  h.'^s 
initiative. 

It  doesn't  lock  good  to  anyone  who  ii.;E  red 
blood  in  his  veins. 
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Who  gave  Irl  Starr  the  right  to  tell  us  whom 
we  shall  hire  aiid  who  we  shall  woik  for? 
And  yet  he  has  that  right  and  that  power — 
in  3  counties,  affecting  65,402  people. 

Starry-eyed  professors  nxay  hold  that  the 
plan  will  control  essential  labor,  so  con- 
EClenceless  contractors  couldn't,  for  ex- 
ample, overnight  leave  Railway  Motors  or 
the  Fairmont  Canning  Co.  stripped  of  help. 

Were  there  a  genume  need  and  desj-e  to 
prevent  such  an  instance,  could  not  Con- 
gress, the  day  after  war  v;hs  declared,  have 
enacted  a  law  which  would  have  frozen  wages 
and  prices  on  every  commodity  for  dura- 
tion? 

Cou!d  It  be  that  Congress,  which  Is  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  and  elected  by  the 
people,  dldnt  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
statesmen  among  Its  membership,  to  put 
the  welfare  of  their  country  above  politics? 

As  it  is.  the  makers  of  directives  are  com- 
plaining witness,  sheriff,  prosecuting  attor- 
ney. Jury,  and  executioner,  all  rolled  in  one. 
And  the  public  and  the  taxpayer  has  no  ap- 
peal, no  redress. 

Ask  Gus  Bcosalis,  forced  out  of  the  res- 
taurant business,  what  he  thinks  directives 
do  to  a  legitimate,  necessary  business.  Ask 
Charley  Potter,  also  forced  out  of  the  res- 
taurant business,  what  he  thinks  of  the 
directive  system  of  planned   regulation. 

Is  it  the  aim  of  the  Government  to  do  that 
to  all  types  of  business  and  industry? 

What  will  be  the  next  step  to  be  thought 
up  by  "brains"  among  the  more  than  3.000,- 
000  Jobholders  on  the  Federal  pay  roll? 

Considering  what  chance  a  nonunion  man 
hr.d  to  do  his  bit  for  his  country  in  defense 
plants,  or  in  the  ahipyaids,  will  this  latest 
move  afford  racketeers  an  opportunity  to 
organize  and  exact  dues  and  initiation  fees 
from  every  laboring  man  and  woman? 

It  is  something  to  consider.  And  if  a 
spineless,  gutless  press  wiil  do  its  duty  and 
inform  its  readers  cf  what  has  been  going  on 
while  they've  been  asleep,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

And  then  maybe  we'll  get  somewhere. 


be  proud  that  your  son  gave  his  life  for  the 
greatest  cause  In  the  world — that  men  m:ght 
he  free. 

God  bless  you  both. 

Ill  always  love  ycu. 
Your  devoted  son, 

SlQNET. 


The  Last  Letter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  KXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE8ENTATIVE9 

Monday.  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pvt. 
Sidney  Robbins,  age  21.  of  New  York 
City,  killed  in  action  in  north  Africa,  was 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart,  posthu- 
mously, for  gallantry  in  action.  His  last 
letter  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Rabinowitz,  is  reprod'jced  here  in  part : 

April  26,  1943. 

Deab  Pa  and  Adkli:  This  Is  my  last  letter 
to  you.  I  am  keeping  it  In  my  pocket,  and  if 
I  sliould  he  killed,  I  hope  somebody  will  mall 
it  to  you. 

I  used  to  say  that  I  wanted  to  do  something 
to  help  make  the  world  lieiter? 

Now  I  have  the  chance.  If  I  die.  at  least  I 
win  know  that  I  died  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in. 

I'll  die,  net  as  a  hero,  but  as  an  ordinary 
young  man  who  did  all  he  could  to  help  over- 
come the  forces  of  evil. 

I'm  only  worried  abotit  how  sad  you  V^ould 
be  if  I  get  killed.    But  I  hcpe  ycu  will  also 


Administration  of  the  SelectiTe  Senricc 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or   IKDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  recently  issued  from  the  White 
House  a  defense  of  empJoyees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  who  were  reported  to 
be  the  victims  of  "groundless  charges 
and  irresponsible  rumors"  of  slackerism 
and  draft  dodging  initiated  by  "mud 
slingers."  This  defense  is  so  far  off  the 
target  that  it  actually  deserves  very  little 
comment,  but  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  certain  interesting  and  curious 
features  of  it. 

Since  I  know  of  no  other  independent 
organized  and  concerted  effort  to  de- 
velop the  full  facts  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Selective  Service  Act  and 
the  resultant  draft  practices,  both  in  and 
out  of  Government,  except  that  whicli 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Affairs  of  the 
Hou.se.  I  assume  that  this  critical  blast 
muf  t  have  been  made  at  the  members 
of  this  committee.  As  a  member  of  that 
committee,  I  can  prove  from  the  detailed 
records  of  the  bearings  and  investiga- 
tions to  date  that  there  has  been  utterly 
no  effort  to  question  patriotism  and  loy- 
alty of  the  great  body  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Your  committee  has  conducted  no 
witch  hunts  and  has  avoided  persecu- 
tion of  individuals.  In  fact,  all  we  have 
been  Interested  in  is  to  stop  hoarding 
and  wasting  of  manpower.  It  is  only  as 
an  incident  to  this  main  purpose  that 
we  have  examined  the  possibility  that 
Government  Is  providing  a  haven  for 
draft  dodgers  and  slackers.  Your  com- 
mittee has  not  even  dwelt  particularly 
upcn  the  fact  that  the  Government  pay 
rolls  are  crowded  with  nearly  3.000.000 
persons  in  this  period  when  we  are  criti- 
cally short  of  manpower.  Neither  have 
we  directly  questioned  the  essentiality  of 
hundreds  of  bureaus  and  agencies,  nor 
have  we  particularly  criticiied  Govern- 
ment for  the  patent  fact  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  activities  are  so  over- 
staffed. The  administration  has  already 
been  so  thoroughly  grilled  upon  that 
phase  of  the  manpower  problem  by  other 
committees  and  by  an  aroused  public 
sentiment  that  it  has  seemed  unneces- 
sary for  this  committee  to  add  to  the 
volume  of  criticism. 

What  we  have  insli^ted  upon  finding 
out  is  why  there  have  been  vast  numbers 


of  men  eligible  for  military  ser\'ice  who 
are  not  ofTlcially  deferred  but  who  still 
remain  in  civilian  status,  despite  the  fact 
that  local  draft  boards  for  months  have 
been  taking  family  men  and  in  many 
instances  stripping  essential  industries 
to  meet  draft  quotas.  What  we  still  in- 
sist  upon  is  knowing  why  there  still  re> 
main,  even  at  this  late  date,  upward  of 
240  OCO  draft-age  eliglbles  on  Govern- 
ment pay  rolls  for  whom  no  of&cial  de- 
ferment has  been  requested. 

The  administration  knows  very  well 
that  since  our  committee  has  made  no 
attack  upon  this  great  body  of  Federal 
employees,  no  statement  in  their  defense 
is  needed.  That  ought  to  make  it  ap- 
parent that  this  recent  White  House 
statement  is  another  red  herring  de- 
signed to  divert  attention  from  the  fact 
that  Federal  employment  practices  have 
unduly  influenced  the  operation  of  our 
diaft  machinery;  and  that,  although 
important  changes  and  improvements 
have  been  forced  upon  the  administra- 
tion in  recent  months,  these  employment 
practices  are  almost  solely  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  there  remains  a  re* 
serve  of  at  least  240,000  men  in  Oov- 
ernment  eligible  for  the  draft  and  not 
oflQcially  deferred.  These  are  single 
men  or  married  men  without  children 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  38,  as  the 
statistics  in  your  committee's  second  In- 
terim report  will  show. 

In  fairness  to  the  executive  agencies 
and  p.irUcularly  to  the  Review  Commit- 
tee, the  organization  responsible  for 
final  action  in  all  cases  of  official  occu- 
pational deferment,  it  can  be  stated  that 
many  of  the  abuses  and  shortcomings 
exi.'.ting  a  few  months  ago  have  been 
corrected.  As  a  result,  the  number  of 
men  within  Government  eligible  for 
military  service  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. We  hope  that  ttiere  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  steady  flow  of  men  from 
this  pool  of  available  manpower  until  it 
cnn  be  «nld  In  pride  that  there  Is  not  a 
.Mnjrle  Individual  left  In  the  Ooyemment 
ftorvice  who  ought  to  be  In  a  flghtlng 
imlform. 

Jutt  so  long  a«  the  record  in  Oovem- 
m»'nt  is  ]nn  than  perfect,  however,  and 
just  so  long  as  there  are  any  single  men 
and  men  without  dependents  still  fill- 
ing nonessential  jobs,  I  believe  I  can 
speak  for  your  committee  in  stating  that 
our  work  will  continue.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem for  some  time  has  t>een  so  near  the 
end  of  its  manpower  reserve  that  thou- 
sands of  fathers  are  being  called  up  for 
service.  We  may  be  unable  to  prevent  or 
long  delay  those  sacrifices,  but  it  is  going 
to  be  mighty  hard  to  satisfy  these  broken 
families  that  their  sacrifices  are  un- 
avoidable so  long  SIS  there  are  single  men 
and  married  men  without  dependents 
siiU  in  nonessential  civilian  Jobs. 

This  report  dealt  heavily  in  statistics 
to  prove  how  complete  and  adequate  is 
the  job  Government  is  doing  to  send  its 
male  employees  into  the  services.  In 
fact,  it  .stated,  in  extolling  the  Federal 
record,  that  "This  record  is  much  bet- 
ter than  the  occupational  deferments  in 
private  industry."    Of  course,  it  remains 
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eternally  true  that  statistics  can  be  de- 
veloped to  prove  any  given  case.  As 
against  the  statistics  of  the  White  House 
message,  let  me  cite  you  to  one  short  set 
of  comparative  figures,  which  you  will 
find  in  the  statistical  appendix  of  your 
committee's  second  Interim  report.  In 
appendix  9.  prepared  from  Selective 
Service  records,  you  will  notice  that  of 
the  total  of  22,212.000  comprising  all 
registrants  between  18  and  38.  only 
1,518,000  have  been  given  occupational 
deferments.  The  national  average  of 
occupational  deferment.  In  other  words, 
is  roughly  6^4  percent.  Now  note  that 
there  are  at  present  slightly  more  than 
900.000  males  between  18  and  38  work- 
ing for  Government.  Note  particularly 
that  there  are  at  present  115.000  of  this 
number  holding  occupational  defer- 
ments. As  against  a  national  occupa- 
tional deferment  rate  of  6^*  percent, 
therefore,  we  find  that  the  rate  within 
Government  is  rouThly  12^4  percent,  or 
almo«;t  twice  as  great. 

That  comparison  by  itself  should  in- 
dicate that  there  is  less  need  of  defend- 
ing Federal  workers  as  a  group  than 
there  is  of  explaining  what  has-  been 
wroniT  in  Federal  employment  practices 
to  date. 


Colleges  of  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or  vnciNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Norember  8.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoRO,  I  herewith  include 
an  excerpt  from  a  broadcast  by  Mr. 
Cedric  Poster,  delivered  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  October  11, 1943: 

Onc«  again  today  I'm  back  in  New  England 
from  the  Southland.  This  time  trom 
Roanoke.  Va.,  where  so  many  friends  were 
■o  kind — Dr.  Hugh  Trout;  John  L.  Walker; 
Powell  Chapman:  3.  H.  McVltty;  Miss  Bessie 
Randolph,  president  of  Hollins  College;  and 
Dr.  Charles  Smith,  president  of  Roanoke 
College. 

IX  we  are  interested  in  learning  why 
America  is  the  great  Nation  that  It  is,  we 
will  find  one  reason  in  the  existence  of  the 
small,  liberal  college,  the  college  that  teaches 
so  thoroughly  the  basic  principles  of 
America's  philosophy  of  freedom  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  land.  Roanoke  College,  at 
Salem,  and  Hollins  College,  at  Hollins,  Va., 
nearby,  are  striking  examples  of  this  type 
of  institution.  They  were  both  founded  in 
the  year  1842.  and  they  lived  through  the 
history  of  this  country  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury Yesterday  I  walked  through  the 
grounds  of  Hollins  with  Miss  Randolph. 
The  AHeghenies  Bunked  us  on  one  side,  the 
Blua  Ridge  on  the  other.  Throwing  a  pro- 
tecting shoulder  ever  Hollins  and  its  350  girls 
from  three-quarters  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  was  Tinker,  the  mountain  which  is 
so  close  that  you  can  6i>e  the  browns  and 
yellows,  the  red3  and  the  g'^lds,  m  its  chang- 
ing foliage.  TTiere  in  the  quiet  valley  the 
wa. -stricken  world  s.-emed  a  million  miles 
away.    But  it  has  been  in  the  halls  c»  Hc'.lins 


that  many  thousands  of  American  girls  have 
absorbed  the  background  of  American  tra- 
dition and  culture  so  thoroughly  that  they've 
gone  forth  Into  the  world  entirely  able  to 
bear  the  burdens  which  have  been  thrust 
upon  their  shoulders.  In  thinking  of  educa- 
tion, we  are  prone  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
great  university,  but  the  irrefutable  fact  re- 
mains that  the  small  liberal  college  is  one  of 
the  strongest  supports  in  the  vertebra  of  this 
land.  Destroy  that  college  and  you  tear  down 
the  structure  of  American  education.  If  we 
are  to  survive  the  small  college  must  live. 
Roanoke.  Randolph-Macon,  Hollins,  are  ex- 
amples of  this  in  the  South. 


Furloughs   for  Members   of   the  Armed 
Forces  Serving  in  the  South  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  8.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letters  from  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments: 

War    Department, 
Wa.ihington.  D.  C.  Octobar  27,  1943. 
Hon.  Edith  NotTRSE  Rogers, 

House  of  Representatives. 

DZ.KK  Mrs.  Rogers:  This  will  acknowledge 
receip*:  of  your  letter  of  October  27,  1943. 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  in  which 
you  state  you  have  received  letters  from 
eight  mothers  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  asking 
that  their  sons  be  granted  furloughs  to  re- 
turn home  from  the  South  Pacific,  where 
they  have  been  stationed  for  the  past  21 
months. 

The  matter  of  providing  a  definite  time 
limit  for  service  overseas  has  been  studied 
continuously  since  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties, but  In  every  such  plan  proposed  there 
Is  the  one  insurmountable  obstacle — insuffi- 
cient shipping  facilities. 

The  present  War  Department  policy  places 
upon  the  overseas  commander  concerned 
the  determination  as  to  when  an  Individual 
should  be  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Primary  emphasis  Is  placed  upon  rotating 
personnel  from  station  to  station  within  the 
theater  in  order  to  provide  relief  for  those  on 
duty  at  remote  and  small  stations,  as  well  as 
for  those  serving  under  severe  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

Shipping  conditions  in  the  southwest  Pa- 
cific area  are  such  that  there  will  probably 
be  no  return  of  units  to  the  United  States 
under  the  rotation  policy  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  existing  policy  in  that  area  pro- 
vides for  the  rotation  of  individuals  and  units 
within  the  southwest  Pacific  area  to  provide 
relief  at  isolated  stations  and  in  localities 
where  climatic  conditions  are  severe.  A  sim- 
ilar policy  is  followed  in  the  South  Pacific 
area.  New  Zealand  and  Australia  have 
proved  to  be  very  suitable  area  for  the  rest 
and  rehabilitation  of  personnel  withdr.Twn 
from  the  smaller  and  more  remote  islands, 
and  the  commander  in  chief.  South  Pacific 
area,  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
southwest  Pacific  area,  have  been  rotating 
divisions  under  their  commands  whenever 
possible  and  consistent  with  the  over-all  tac- 
tical situation  in  those  areas. 

With  regard  to  the  retention  of  some  sol- 
diers in  this  country  while  others  have  been 


stationed  overseas  several  months,  the  over- 
all strategic  concept  and  availability  of  ship- 
ping greatly  determine  when  the  organlza- 
tiun  will  and  car.  be  sent  overseas.  If  ship- 
ping faculties  would  permit,  many  more  com- 
bat units  would  be  overseas,  and  they  are 
being  sent  as  quickly  as  the  necessary  trans- 
ports become  available 

Your  interest  in  this  matter  is  appreciated 
and  ycu  may  be  assured  that  the  subject  will 
continue  to  receive  careful  study  in  the  War 
Department. 
I  Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Martyn. 
Ad  m  inistrati  le  Assist  a  n  t. 

November  6,  1943. 
Hen   Edith  Nourse  Rogers. 
Ho::>e  or  Rrprc.-icntatires, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  De.ar  Mrs  Rogeks:  Replying  to  your  let- 
ter of  Octnbcr  27,  1943,  in  the  interest  of  a 
numl^er  of  men  now  serving  in  the  South 
Pacific: 

The  Department  has  announced  the  policy 
of  rotating  enlisted  personnel  for  rehabili- 
tation leave  and  reassignment,  after  a  mini- 
mum period  of  .'service  of  18  months  in  hazar- 
dous duty  afloat  or  in  outlying  stations. 
H(iwever,  this  is  promulgated  as  a  matter  of 
policy  and  not  of  directive  since  the  granting 
of  leave  or  rotation  must  be  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  fighting  efficiency  of 
the  service.  The  method  of  effectuating  this 
policy  is  a  matter  within  the  cognizance  of 
administrative  command?,  and  the  granting 
of  leave  remains  the  prerogative  of  the  com- 
manding officer. 

These  men  should,  therefore,  apply  to  their 
commanding  officers  and  while  no  assurance 
can  be  given  that  those  men  can  be  spared 
from  their  duties,  every  consideration  will  be 
given  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  serv- 
ice. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  Knox. 


The  Forgotten  Millions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

of   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  today's  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times,  under  the  caption 
"The  forgotten  millions."  The  writer 
explodes  some  of  tiie  statements  cur- 
rently prevalent  of  the  subject  of  sub- 
sidies: 

THE    FOr.COTTEN    MILLIONS 

La<t  week  tho  administration's  labor-and- 
waje  policy  took  a  further  disturbing  turn, 
nie  country's  coal  miners  once  more  went 
cut  on  strike.  ce;i!.ing  to  produce  a  material 
vitally  necessary  for  the  war  effort.  The 
President  again  replied,  not  by  penalizing 
tlie  strikers  them.selves.  but  by  seizing  the 
property  of  the  mine  owners,  who  were  pow- 
erless in  the  situation.  Secretary  Ickes,  in 
spite  of  his  publicly  announced  opposition 
to  the'  poUcies  of  the  War  Labor  B.-ard.  was 
authorized  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the 
r'f'presentatives  of  the  miners.  He  did  so 
v.hile  the  sUike  was  still  on.  The  owners 
of  tne  mines,  who  will  b?  saddled  with  the 
results  of  this  ontract.  were  not  evon  al- 
lowed to  participate  m   the  negotiations. 


lifr.  Ickes  negotiated  ■  contract  which 
broke  through  the  daily  wage  rats  celling 
announced  by  the  W.  L.  B.  It  increued  this 
daily  rate  by  the  device  of  reducing  the 
miners'  lunch  period  from  a  half  hour  to 
only  15  minutes  a  day.  Either  this  violates 
the  humanitarian  professions  of  the  admin- 
istration, or  it  was  Inserted  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  It  would  not  for  any  long  time  be 
seriously  adhered  to.  But  the  War  Labor 
Board.  Mth  only  one  of  its  12  members  dis- 
senting, Bwnllowed  its  pride  and  tl\e  con- 
tract. 

Seizing  the  owners'  property  and  granting 
wage  increases  to  strikers  while  tliey  are  stlil 
striking  wotiM  hardly  seem  to  most  people 
the  Ideal  way  for  the  Government  to  dis- 
courage future  wage  denvands  and  future 
strikes.  But  the  adminlstratton  and  the 
War  Labor  Board,  not  content  With  this 
latest  surrender,  have  gone  on  to  hint  that 
biL'ger  and  better  wage  increases  are  In  the 
cf&ng.  The  President  has  named  a  flve-man 
committee  of  the  W.  L.  B  to  Investigate  the 
cost  of  living,  though  this  is  already  the 
function  of  the  Btireau  of  Labor  Statistics.  | 
li  any  one  s  statistics  need  scrtcnis  investl-  ] 
gating,  however,  they  are  those  of  the  W.  L.  B. 
Itself  Chairman  Davis.  In  a  letter  to  Vice 
president  Waujm:c  makes  the  extraordinary 
assertion  that  while  living  costs  have  been 
rising  the  board  has  continued  to  bold  weges 
to  the  general  level  of  September  15,  1942. 
This  means,  he  continues,  that  we  are  ask- 
ing one  segment  of  otir  society  to  do  its 
part  to  protect  all  Americans  from  the 
ravages  of  Inflation,  while  no  similar  obU- 
gatkm  has  been  placed  on  other  groups. 

The  facts  could  hardly  be  further  from 
what  this  statement  Implies.  The  war  began 
on  September  1, 1939.  By  September  1942,  liv- 
ing costs  had  risen  17.4  percent,  hourly  earn- 
ings of  workers  In  manufacturing  industries 
32  9  percent,  and  thsir  weekly  earnings  68. 1 
percent.  By  August  of  this  jear  living  costs 
had  risen  22  percent,  hotirly  earnings  of  such 
workers  41.8  percent,  and  their  weekly  earn- 
ings 68.3  percent.  Thus  the  waftes  of  these 
Workers  have  been  racing  far  abesd  of  liv- 
ing costs. 

Mr  Davis  aiMI  the  Little  Steel  formula, 
however,  take  account  only  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  average  straigbt-tlme  Wf.ge  rate. 
This  has  become  b  largely  meaningless  figure 
under  present  conditions,  for,  with  the  60 
percent  penalty  rate  for  overtime,  the  real 
average  wage  rate  Is  much  higher.  Whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  for  example.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  settlement  )U8t 
made  of  coal  wages  is  Inflationary.  It  wUl 
Increase  the  cost  of  producing  coal,  and 
therefore  the  price  of  coal.  The  Little  Steel 
formula  Itself  is  inflationary  because,  In  spite 
of  the  apparently  rigid  limit  on  It,  It  Is  based 
only  on  stralgbt-tlme  rates;  It  Ignores  the 
real  hourly  average  wage  rates  brought  about 
by  the  compulsory  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Wages-and -Hours  Act.  If  a  new  formula  is 
now  to  be  adopted,  therefore,  which  allows 
wages  to  rise  with  living  costs,  It  will  be  even 
more  Inflationary  unless  it  takes  Into  account 
the  real  average  hourly  wage  rate. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Davis'  statements,  we  know 
where  the  real  inflationary  pressure  Is.  The 
President  declared  in  his  message  to  Congress 
In  September  a  year  ago:  "Annual  wage  and 
salary  disbursements  have  Increased  from 
$43,700,000,000  In  1939  to  an  estimated  876,- 
000.000.000  In  1942.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  71  percent."  Other  comparisons 
then  made  by  the  President  showed  that 
l)oth  In  volume  of  Increase  and  In  total 
amount  the  purchasing  power  of  labor  was 
five  times  that  of  farmers. 

In  his  veto  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration bill  last  summer,  moreover,  the 
President  recognized  a  situation  that  he  has 
yet  to  act  upon  In  his  policies: 

"It  Is  too  easy  to  act  on  the  assumption 
that  all  consumers  have  surplus  purchasing 


power  and  that  the  high  tamlnga  at  scnne 
workRv  In  munitions  plants  are  enjoyed  by 
every  worker's  family.  This  •  •  •  ignores 
the  millions  of  salaried,  white-collar  work- 
eis — the  school  teachers,  the  clergymen,  tiie 
State,  county,  and  city  offlclals,  the  police- 
men, the  firemen,  the  clerks — ^whose  salaries 
have  remained  low,  but  whose  living  stand- 
ards are  being  cruelly  and  Inequitably  slashed 
by  higher  food  prices.  It  equally  Ignores 
others  on  fixed  Incomes — the  dependent 
mother  cf  the  soldier  boy  with  her  scant  $37 
per  month,  the  widow  living  off  the  proceeds 
of  her  husband's  Insurance  policy,  and  the 
old-age  pensioner.  •  •  •  These  unorgan- 
ized millicns  must  not  bectxne  the  forgcrtten 
men  and  women  of  our  war  enconomy." 

Yet.  It  Is  precisely  by  raising  the  wages  of 
the  organized  millions  that  the  administra- 
tion Itself  has  been  raising  the  living  costs 
of  the  "unorganized  millions."  It  Is  these 
"unorganized  millions"  who  are  still  being 
forgot'^en. 


ReeBH>)«yBeBt  of  Ezecvthres  •£  National 
Resources  Planninc  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OP  IKDLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Congress  abolished  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  administration  now  in 
power  has  made  places  for  a  number  of 
the  key  executives  of  that  agency  and 
has  placed  them  in  other  agencies  at 
high  salaries.  When  Congress  abolished 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
It  was  thought  that  It  was  doing  an  act 
whereby  the  imnecessary  cost  and  ex- 
pense of  government  would  be  materially 
curtailed.  However,  this  spending  ad- 
ministration has  seen  fit  to  place  many 
of  the  executives  of  that  agency,  which 
Congrei^  abolished,  in  other  Federal 
agencies,  so  that  their  salaries  may  be 
continued.  Congress  has  done  its  part 
in  trying  to  reduce  the  nonessential  ex- 
penses of  government,  but  the  President, 
and  his  crowd,  continue  to  force  these 
nonessential  and  unnecessary  people 
upon  the  pubMc  pay  roll.  We  are  in  a 
terrible  war,  and  the  people  are  taxed 
to  the  very  limit — yet  this  administra- 
tion continues  to  make  easy  Jobs,  at  fat 
salaries,  for  all  of  their  coworkers. 
What  the  people  want  is  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  and  expense  of  government. 
They  do  not  want  additional  employees 
placed  upon  any  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indianapolis  News,  of 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  published  a  very  il- 
luminating editorial  on  the  fourth  day 
of  November  1943,  on  this  subject,  which 
gives  some  of  the  large  salaries  now  be- 
ing drawn  by  quite  a  number  of  those 
who  have  been  transferred  from  the  Na- 
tional Resouj-ces  Planning  Board  to  other 
agencies  of  government,  which  editorial 
I  Include  in  my  own  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

The  editorial  Is  entitled  "Look,  Con- 
gress" and  reads  as  follows: 


LOOK,  ooNoaaai 

Last  summer  Congress  atx>llshed  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board,  the  agency 
headed  by  the  President  s  tmcle.  whJch  was 
going  to  give  this  Nation  complete  social 
security — from  the  cradle  tc  the  grave.  Con- 
gress ordered  the  N.  R.  P.  B.  to  go  out  of 
business  by -August  SI.  Its  budget  was  some- 
where between  $1,000,000  and  $1,250,000  a 
year,  a  large  part  of  It.  obviously.  In  pay  roll. 

Now  It  has  been  revealed  that  of  the  29 
full-time  key  executives  with  the  N.  R.  P.  B , 
22  of  them  are  still  on  the  Federal  pay  roll — 
transferred  to  other  Federal  agencies,  pre- 
sumably at  the  same  high  salary  schedules 
they  were  on.  Of  the  remaining  7,  2  went 
Into  the  Army  and  the  other  S  are  now  with 
other  planning  organizations. 

But  the  revelation  of  their  new  connections 
also  Included  the  kind  of  money  they  were 
drawing  to  plan  cradle-to-the-grave  security. 
They  were  getting  salaries  ranging  from 
$5,600  a  year  to  $8,750  a  year. 

Three  of  them  got  $5,600 — which  Is  more 
than  8107  a  week. 

One  drew  $6.400— which  Is  Baore  than  $123 
a  week. 

Eight  were  paid  $«.S00— $1SS  •  weA. 

Three  got  $6,750 — more  than  $139  a  week. 

One  got  $7.500 — mor^  than  $144  a  week. 

Two  got  $8.000 — more  tbaa  $153  a  week. 

Two  got  $8.350 — mure  than  81SS  a  week. 

Two  got  $8.750 — more  than  $168  a  week. 

All  of  these  22  are  still  on  the  Federal  pay 
roll.  Is  anyone  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
they  are  drawing  less  than  they  were  for- 
merly? 

Congress  thought  It  was  doing  a  great  job 
In  abolishing  the  N.  R.  P  B.  But  the  plan- 
ners plan  far  tetter  for  themselves  than  they 
do  for  the  people.    The  pay  roll,  proves  It. 


A  New  Way  To  Make  PcMt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  KXifmsora 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSSMTAilVKI 

Thursday.  November  4,  1943 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  of 
the  peace  that  is  to  follow  this  war? 
Former  President  Hoover  aiul  Hugh  Gib- 
son contribute  a  timely  article  on  the  sub- 
ject in  a  current  magaxine  that  is  both 
timely  and  thotwrht-provoking.  Theie 
able  statesmen  outline  a  three-point  pro- 
gram for  lasting  peace  that  will  l>e  ap- 
proved by  all  thinking  men  and  women 
in  all  lands.  That  the  seed  they  have 
sown  will  germinate  and  grow  into  fruit- 
ful plants  is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  all 
peace-loving  men  and  women.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

A  New  Wat  To  Mau  Pzacx 

(By  Herbert  Hoover  aiMl  Hugh  Olbson) 

We  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
ofllcers  and  men  In  the  armed  services  com- 
menting on  things  we  have  said  and  written 
upon  the  making  of  the  peace.  Several 
thoughts    nm    through    these   letters. 

The  millions  of  men  In  our  armed  forces 
are  discussing  the  kind  of  peace  we  mast 
make.  They  insist  that  the  final  purpose  of 
this  war  is  not  this  time  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  but  to  produce  a  last- 
ing peace  no  matter  what  the  Ideolcgies  oT 
the  world  may  be. 
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They  fear  the  h^tercsts  of  America  are  not 
beinij  Kept  in  mind. 

Thry  do  n::t  want  some  sudden  peace 
agieeuK-nt  pulled  out  of  a  hat  before  they 
can  retu;n  home  and  have  a  voice  In  the 
dl^cussifin 

They  resent  the  Idea  that  this  Job  may 
be  dene — and  badly  done — while  they  are 
away  and  without  their  being  given  a  chance 
to  have  a  say  in  the  settlements. 

It  would  be  a  mockery  If  in  their  absence 
we  commit  them  for  all  time  to  some  re- 
gime which  their  vivid  experience  abroad  has 
shown  them  to  be  wrong. 

This  rlRht  of  the  men  who  fight  and  sacri- 
fice to  have  a  voice  Is  one  reason  for  our 
Insistence  during  the  past  18  months  that 
there  must  be  no  general  peace  conference 
making  hasty  settlements  like  that  of  Ver- 
uilles. 

The  world  has  never  yet  made  a  lasting 
peace.  Signing  a  document  with  fanfares  of 
trumpets,  banquets,  and  conferring  of  dec- 
orations certainly  has  not  made  peace  yet. 

LESS  TALK 

Nor  can  peace  be  made  by  oratory,  nebular 
resolutions,  or  phantasies.  It  la  a  bard, 
practical  Job  In  which  each  nation  will  con- 
tend for  Its  alms  and  Interests.  This  Is  not 
to  discount  the  high  Importance  of  ideals. 
They  are  the  lights  that  must  guide  us.  But 
we  must  walk  toward  these  lights  with  our 
feet  on  the  ground.  Surely  we  need  a  new 
approach — a  n>w  method  of  making  peace. 

In  the  land  of  realism  there  are  two  sep- 
arate and  distinct  groups  of  problems  In- 
volved In  making  peace.  First,  there  are 
the  urgent  things  that  must  be  done  at  once 
when  Airing  ceases.  Second,  there  are  the 
long-view  problems  which  cannot  be  solved 
hastily  without  wrecking  our  hopes  of  lasting 
peace. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  key  to  lasting 
peace  lies  in  getting  away  from  the  Old  World 
practice  of  general  peace  conferences,  which 
were  the  battleground  of  power  politics.  As  a 
substitute,  we  propose  a  transition  period 
from  war  to  peace  during  which  the  long- 
view  problems  can  be  adequately  solved. 
This  plar  of  a  transition  period  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  '•cooling-off  period."  This  Is 
a  misnomer.  Its  purpose  Is  far  greater  than 
this  incidental  benefit.  A  world  sick  from 
war  must  te  nursed  back  to  health.  It  can- 
rot  be  curet*  with  power  politics.  It  Is  true 
this  Is  a  new  Idea.  It  has  never  been  done. 
But  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  world  has 
never  yet  made  a  lasting  peace,  it  Is  surely 
time  to  try  something  new. 

THE    FIRST   STEPS 

Bui  to  have  a  transition  period  two  things 
must  first  be  done:  We  must  agree  now  on 
a  responsible  leadership  for  the  transition 
pericx*  as  assurance  against  collapse  into 
^__chaos.  And  we  must  agree  now  on  the  im- 
mediate action  that  will  have  to  be  taken  on 
certa  n  urgent  things  when  war  ends  so  that 
the  sick  world  can  start  convalescing 

TTie  enemy  countries  must  be  disarmed. 
Order  must  be  established.  People  mu.st 
have  food,  or  anarchy  will  run  rampant. 
The  guilty  men  must  be  punished.  Govern- 
ments must  be  restored  in  occupi  d  coun- 
tries, and  started  functioning  in  enemy 
countries.  The  huge  Allied  armies  must  be 
demobilized  as  soon  as  the  threat  of  enemy 
armament  Is  removed.  Production  and 
world  trade  must  b«  started  again  so  that 
peopl"  can  support  themselves. 

The  long  delay  in  acting  upon  these  urgent 
economic  questions  in  1919  greatly  debili- 
tated the  world.  By  doing  these  urgent 
things  Immediately  we  will  gain  time  to 
tackle  the  greater  problems  which  will  make 
or  break  lasting  peace 

The  very  nature  of  these  long-view  prob- 
lems requires  time.  They  are  so  gigantic 
that  no  hasty  solutions  must  be  attempted 


as  was  done  In  1919,  or  we  will  have  laid  the 
tinder  for  World  War  No.  3.  A  transition 
period  will  i^ive  us  time  to  solve  them.  It 
will  also  give  our  servicemen  a  voico  in  their 
solution. 

Ultimately  we  must  set  up  some  sort  of 
world  in.stitutlon  to  preserve  peace.  But  first 
we  must  solve  many  complex,  long-view 
questions  which  will  enter  into  that  peace. 
And  we  must  have  some  method  or  machinery 
for  dealing  with  these  matters  until  the 
world  lnstitutio:i  can  be  set  up. 

Therefore,  we  have  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  steering  committee,  or  "trustees" 
of  ^eace,  compoised  of  a  few  leading  nations 
and  Invested  with  their  powers  and  duties 
by  agreement  of  the  United  Nation.s  Actu- 
ally, the  leading  victorious  powers  do  domi- 
nate the  world  after  every  great  war.  They 
did  60  after  the  last  World  War.  This  time 
we  want  them  to  act  in  the  open  to  further 
peace,  not  In  secret  to  serve  their  own  inter- 
ests as  before. 

The  first  duty  af  the  "trustees"  would  be  to 
Impose  upon  the  enemy  countries  the  urgent 
measures  which  are  necessary  to  get  political 
and  economic  llle  started  again;  In  fact,  to 
Impose  a  provisional  regime  under  wh.ch 
enemy  countries  are  to  live. 

WHEN  naiNC  CEASES 

Having  started  life  again  In  the  wor'.d,  tlie 
"trustees"  should  then  turn  their  attention, 
dvirlng  the  transition  period,  to  working  out 
a  real  peace.  Immediately  firing  ceases  in 
Europe  and  later  in  Asia,  the  "trustees" 
should  see  that  regional  councils  or  special 
committees  of  the  United  Nations  concerned 
are  put  to  work  on  each  of  the  long-view 
problems  the  war  has  raised.  These  commit- 
tees should  propose  settlements  of  thoee 
problems  for  scnitiny  of  our  people  and  the 
people  of  other  nations.  Here  is  the  place 
where  all  the  United  Nations  Interested  in 
particular  questions  should  have  their  voice. 
This  cannot  be  a  peace  of  the  big  powers. 
The  little  powers  have  their  rights  to  full 
participation. 

To  indicate  these  greater  problems  and  the 
time  they  will  require,  we  may  mention  only 
a  few. 

There  are  16  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia 
to<iay  held  In  subjection  which  formerly  en- 
Joyed  national  Independence.  All  of  them 
want,  and  have  a  right  to,  restoration  of  their 
Independence.  The  7  enemy  peoples  also 
must  ultimately  have  independence  and  self- 
government.  Tiie  boundaries  of  all  these 
countries  must  be  settled.  This  will  at  once 
raise  the  questiori  of  mixed  populations  along 
their  borders.  In  some  way  the  problem  of 
these  minorities  .must  be  solved  so  that  vhey 
may  not  again  tiecome  centers  of  infection 
making  for  war.  Many  of  these  countries 
cannot  live  separated  from  each  other  ecc- 
nomic.Tlly  Many  cannot  adequately  defend 
themselves.  Some  way  must  be  found  to 
group  them  economically  and  for  defence  or 
they  will  again  fall  Into  the  old  paticrn  that 
has  always  made  for  war. 

There  l.s  the  problem  of  the  politically 
backward  peoples  who  must  have  supervision 
des.gned  to  develop  their  capacity  for  self- 
government  If  we  are  to  end  imperialism  in 
the  world. 

There  is  the  problem  of  general  trade  bar- 
riers which  must  be  reduced  If  the  world  la 
to  lecover  prosperity  Currencies,  trade  mo- 
nopolies, cartels,  excessive  tariffs,  etc.,  must 
be  dealt  with. 

There  are  the  stupendous  problems  of  erad- 
icating militarism  and  gang  tensm  from  Ger- 
many, Japan,  Italy,  and  some  other  countries. 

Not  only  that,  t)ut  their  peoples  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  war  does  not  pay  and 
that  It  is  their  Job  to  keep  gangsters  out  of 
government.  For  we  must  nurse  these  na- 
tions back  into  the  family  of  mankind  by 
suppjort  of  the  decent  elements  In  their  pop- 
ulations If  we  are  to  have  lasting  peace. 


Having  observed  Versailles  on  the  ground 
and  liaving  dealt  with  its  consequences,  the 
authors  know  the  number  of  problems  which 
How  out  of  total  war.  And  the  world  insti- 
tution for  preserving  peace  is  only  one  of 
these  problems.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  con- 
sisted of  613  par.^eraphs.  and  only  26  of 
them  dealt  with  the  Leagxie  Covenant  and 
preserving  peace.  It  was  mostly  the  587  arti- 
cles on  other  probicms.  many  of  them  hasty 
and  ill-considered,  that  broke  the  back  of 
the  League.  Certainly  It  was  the  sins  of 
omission  and  commis.-ion  in  the  587  which 
led  inevitably  to  this  war. 

There  are  destructive  dynamic  forces  In  the 
world  which  makes  for  war  They  Include 
conflicts  of  tdeulcgies,  economic  pressur'^s, 
exce.-Mve  nationalism,  militarism,  domina- 
tion of  one  nice  over  another,  fear,  hate,  and 
revenge.  And  unle.ss  we  test  out  the  settle- 
ment of  every  problem  in  the  light  of  these 
forces  we  shall  never  have  peace. 

At  the  peace  after  World  War  No.  1  mi.i- 
tarism  was  not  properly  curbed,  excessl.e 
natiunalism  r.in  not,  economic  pressures 
were  not  allayed,  imperialism  grew  hugely 
and  hate  and  revenge  sat  at  the  peace  table. 
No  leagues,  councils,  or  world  institutior.s, 
or  military  policing  of  the  world  can  dispel 
or  dominate  these  disruptive  forces  if  th'!y 
are  again  unleashed  to  dominate  the  settle- 
ments as  they  did  at  Versailles. 

Before  any  world  Institution  to  preserve 
peace  ran  succeed,  the  great  questions  have 
to  be  settled  In  such  a  fashion  that  they  do 
not  create  disruption  and  ultimately  lead  to 
war  All  Ihe.'-e  problems  take  time  and  tlie 
conclusions  upon  them  must  be  understood 
and  approved  by  the  world,  including  the 
American  people  and  our  servicemen.  In 
th(ir  sviccessful  solution  alone  lies  lasting 
pence  There  is  no  short  cut.  No  world  i  i- 
stitution  can  survive  unless  the.se  found  i- 
tions  are  properly  laid  this  time. 

NO    'SCRAPS  OF  PAPER" 

Truly  we  must  form  some  sort  of  wor.d 
Institution  to  keep  the  peace.  But  whf  ii 
we  listen  to  current  discussions  of  peace,  v/e 
find  them  almost  wholly  directed  to  meth- 
ods and  machinery  for  preserving  peace. 

This  is  a  valuable  discussion.  But  as  prac- 
tical :~ouls,  the  authors  would  like  to  rise  ai  d 
suggest  that  we  have  to  make  peace  befo  -e 
we  can  preserve  it.  And  these  are  two  en- 
tirely different  Jobs.  They  must  not  be  con- 
fused. If  we  make  a  good  peace,  it  w  11 
largely  preserve  itself.  If  we  make  a  bt  d 
one  like  Versailles,  we  shall  simply  be  pr'- 
paring  another  world  war.  And  no  machii  - 
ery  lor  preserving  peace  will  prevent  tie 
conflagratlijn. 

It  has  been  said  that  unless  we  first  and 
quickly  form  some  sort  of  league,  council, 
union,  or  supertjovernment,  the  world  wi  1 
have  lost  its  enthti.<:iasm  and  relapse  agal  i 
Into  I'^olationism.  The  answer  to  this  ;s 
twofold.  Nations  are  never  held  by  paper 
agreenients  wnen  those  agreements  are  not 
in  their  interest.  Unle.ss  the  world  is  enoug;i 
interested  to  furm  such  an  iiistitution  after 
the  fo'indations  of  peace  are  laid,  it  will  no: 
be  entJiigh  intere.=tcd  to  maintain  it.  A:.<1 
It  would  not  sur-.  .ve  either. 

No  one  can  today  foresee  the  chancre; 
which  this  war  will  bring,  and  any  such 
scheme  of  work!  Institution  laid  now  will  no, 
meet  il-ese  changes. 

If  .s< m-  WL.rld  institution  were  first  set  up 
and  told  to  settle  all  theie  terrible  problem.'- 
its  back  would  be  broken  like  that  of  thi 
League  oi  NatL.i.s  which  tried  to  solve  then 
at  the  same  time  It  was  trying  to  preservi 
peace      And  aK^ln  we  should  have  no  peace 

The  transition  period  is  not  a  plan  to  delav 
real  peace  It  is.  on  the  contrary,  a  plan 
to  assu.-e  and  expedite  it 

If  we  iiave  a  general  peace  conference  like 

Versailles,  with  50  naticii-  and  thousands  cl 

j   diplomats,  we  shall  see  a  dilay  of  months  in 
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settling  those  things  that  should  bo  settled 
quickly.  And  yet  the  long-view  problems 
will  be  hastily  settled  by  compromise  of 
prA^nciple.  greed  and  hate — and,  as  at  Ver- 
sailles, there  will  be  no  peace. 

A  cransitlon  period.  In  which  the  great 
problems  must  be  solved,  requires  no  military 
alliances.  It  requires  a  short  declaration  of 
purpose  by  the  United  Nations.  It  requires 
that  we  carry  on  the  same  collaboration  dur- 
ing tke  transition  period  that  we  have  had 
during  war. 

Collaboration  Is  based  upon  common  pur- 
pose and  good  will,  whether  In  war  or  In 
peace.  No  documents  can  create  or  perpetu- 
ate either  good  will  or  common  purpose.  And 
if  the  world  cannot  collaborate  during  a 
transition  period  to  make  peace,  it  Is  non- 
sense to  say  it  can  successfully  build  a  world 
institution   to   preserve   peace. 

TRANSmON    TO   PEACB 

Such  a  period  would  not  only  allow  the 
American  people  to  understand,  debate,  and 
approve  step  by  step  the  long-view  measures 
taken,  but  It  would  test  out  in  practice 
whether  other  nations  are  prepared  to  collab- 
orate for  general  peace  and  not  for  their  own 
selfish   Interests. 

By  imposing  the  provisional  peace  at  once 
on  victory,  our  boys  can  come  home  more 
quickly.  By  setting  up  a  transition  period 
for  de'beratlon  and  solution  of  the  real  prob- 
lems of  lasting  peace,  our  servicemen  can 
have  a  voice  In  national  conclusions.  By  es- 
tablishing a  world  institution  to  preserve 
peace,  after  these  long-view  problems  have 
been  successfully  solved,  we  then  may  truly 
hope  for  a  world  in  wlilch  our  sons  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  fight  another  war. 


Diversion  of  Water  From  Lake  Michig^an 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  Milwaukee: 

Whereas  House  Joint  Resolution  148  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives by  Congressman  Sasath,  of  Illinois, 
providing  for  the  diversion  of  5,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  from  Lake  Michigan, 
through  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal;  and 

Whereas  after  extended  hearings,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1930  author- 
ized an  allowable  diversion  of  1,500  c.  f.  s. 
plus  domestic  pumpage,  and  the  proposed 
bin  would  increase  the  diversion  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  by  8,600  c.  i.  s.;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  bill  represents  the 
latest  maneuver  by  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict In  a  campaign  of  more  than  40  years' 
duration  to  secure  special  benefits  for  Chi- 
cago by  diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan, Chicago  now  alleging  that  diversion  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  Is  necessary  to 
alleviate  alleged  pollution  said  to  be  threat- 
ening the  health  of  Chicago's  population 
which  Is  refuted  by  competent  medical  au- 
thority and  medical  evidence;  and 

Whereas  In  a  recent  report  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Donald  M.  Nelson, 
Chairman,  War  Production  Board,  and  Mr. 
Leland  Olds,  Chairman,  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, ruled  that  increased  water  diversion 


by  Chicago  does  not  appear  necessary  to  meet 
the  Chicago  health  problem,  and  that  an 
increase  in  diversion  might  well  have  a  seri- 
ous effect  upon  navigation,  this  rep)ort  de- 
ci.ively  disponing  of  the  Chicago  demand 
for  more  water  from  La!:e  Michigan;  and  act- 
ing upon  this  report,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  refused  to  exercise  his  wartime 
powers  to  authorize  additional  diversion  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  by  Chicago;  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana 
have  failed  to  exercise  their  police  powers  to 
prevent  pollution  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  the  Chlcngo  Sanitary  District,  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  has  failed  to  take 
proper  measures  to  complete  adequate  sewage 
disposal  and  water  filtration  plants  which 
would  once  and  for  all  end  the  pollution 
menace  without  the  necessity  cf  encroach- 
ing upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  increased  diversion 
would  substantially  lower  lake  levels  and 
would  cause  great  damage  to  lake  ports  by 
reducing  channel  depths  and  vessel  drafts,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  vital  war  transporta- 
tion service  furnished  by  lake  shipping  and 
lake  ports,  and  would  lead  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  harbor,  dack,  and  beach  facilities  at 
port  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes; 
and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Milwaukee  has  been 
firmly  opposed  to  the  Chicago  water  diver- 
sion project  from  Its  inception  and  has  vig- 
orously opposed  attempts  to  secure  increased 
water  diversion,  being  cognizant  that  such 
action  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  naviga- 
tion Interests  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  and 
of  the  other  port  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  represents  an  unwarranted  encroach- 
ment upon  the  sovereign  rights  and  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  peoples,  the  cities,  and 
the  States  of  the  Great  Lakes  area:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Miluaukee,  That  It  reaffirms  its  op- 
position to  Chicago  water-diversion  proposals 
in  excess  of  quantities  authorized  by  Su- 
preme Court  decree;  tliat  It  specifically  op- 
poses House  Joint  Resolution  148,  now  pend- 
ing In  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  that 
it  urges  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  take  appropriate 
measures  In  opposition  to  the  passage  of  said 
bill:  and  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
duly  certified,  be  ftunished  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
House  of  Representatives;  to  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin; 
to  the  Secretary  of  War;  and  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


The  Children  of  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  8,  1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  a  protest  against  the 
threatened  extermination  of  Polish  chil- 
dren, adopted  by  the  executive  board  and 
directorate  of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union  of  America,  a  leading  fraternal 
organization  in  this  country: 

The  executive  board  and  directorate  of  the 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America,  at 
its  plenary  meeting  held  in  Chicago  on 
October  12,  1943,  In  the  cotirse  of  delibera- 


tions,   considered    the    tragic    situation    of 

Polish  children,  remaining  In  Poland  aad 
wandering  abroad. 

The  lot  of  the  children  of  Poland  Is  terrlbla 
In  the  extreme.  The  enemy  systematically 
re.-sorts  to  famine,  disease,  hard 'labor,  execu- 
tions, and  toiture  as  a  means  in  the  planned 
extermination  of  the  Polish  children. 

Separated  from  their  parents,  the  children 
[  are  beaten  and  deprived  of  the  barest  necessi- 
ties of  life,  food,  heat,  and  sheltei,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  treatment,  die  by  the  thou- 
sands. One.  cut  of  every  three  chUdren.  dies 
t)efnre  attaining  1  year  of  age. 

The  health  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls, 
insufficiently  nourished,  is  broken  by  forced 
hard  labor  on  roads,  bridges,  in  quarries  and 
mines. 

Many  children  die  in  the  course  of  the  evic- 
tion and  deportation  of  Polish  families.  In 
one  Instance  alone,  during  a  10-day  trip  from 
the  city  of  Leszno  to  the  city  of  Plotrkow.  In 
sealed  and  unheated  railway  cars,  of  280  chil- 
dren aboard,  only  17  remained  alive  upon 
arrival  at  the  point  of  destination. 

The  enemy  has  organized  special  camps.  In 
which  racial  experiments  are  conducted  and 
Nazi  theories  are  expounded,  for  the  purpose 
of  Germanizing  the  Polish  youth. 

The  German  authorities  distribute  porno- 
graphic literature,  open  public  liouses,  and 
debauch  Polish  youth  with  alcohol.  The 
German  barbarian  uses  all  vile  means  to 
undermine  the  morals  and  health  of  the 
Polish  children. 

The  great  majority  of  Polish  children  ar« 
d(  prlved  of  education  and  religious  solace. 
Before  the  war.  more  than  6.000,000  children 
attended  the  elementary  schools  In  Poland. 
Today,  less  than  1.500,000,  thoroughly  Ger- 
manized children,  attend  the  schools. 

Information  has  been  received  that  230.000 
Polish  children  have  been  exiled  to  Soviet 
Russia,  where  they  are  perishing  from  hunger, 
cold,  and  disease. 

The  executive  txtard  and  directorate  of  the 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America, 
visualizing  this  tragic  picture,  protests  with 
preatest  Indignation  this  Inhuman  treatment 
of  the  Polish  children  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Polish  nation.  We  fervently  request  our 
nt5ble  President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
tl'ie  great  protector  of  all  oppressed  nations. 
to  consider  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Polish 
children.  In  Poland  and  in  Soviet  Russia,  and 
to  tise  all  means  to  save  them  from  extermi- 
nation. We  also  ask  our  representatlvea  In 
Congress  to  take  note  of  the  misfortune  of 
the  Polish  children  and  to  use  their  Influence 
to  halt  the  terror  to  which  the  Polish  children 
are  subjected. 

We  promise,  on  our  part,  to  extend  erery 
possible  aid  to  the  unfortunate  and  Innocent 
victims  of  terror  and  bestial  oppression. 

JOHJf  J.  OLajKICZAX. 

Prefident. 

STCPHEW  S.  GXABOWaKI, 

Secretary  General. 


Takinf  a  Lodi  Alicad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 

Xa  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVn 

Monday.  November  8,  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Spc^Jcer.  I  recently 
DK.de  inquiry  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  about  the  bill  that  is  intended 
to  {?lve  posthumous  recognition  to  one  of 
the    first    Americans     with     foresight 
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enough  to  know  that  the  very  element 
which  turned  the  tide  of  this  global  war 
In  favor  of  the  United  Nations  would 
have  prevented  the  great  sacrifice  of  this 
war  in  blood,  material,  and  sorrowing 
hearts,  and  I  was  advised  by  its  chair- 
man that  the  War  Department  was  not 
In  favor  of  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  long 
since  past  when  a  mere  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  War  Department  that  they 
are  not  in  favor  of  the  bill,  is  sufficient 
reason  for  delay  of  consideration  of  this 
most  justifiable  action  on  the  part  of 
this  great  body  to  remove  the  stigma 
from  the  name  of  Billy  Mitchell,  and  re- 
store to  his  name  the  honor  of  distinc- 
tion and  greatness  that  it  so  justly  de- 
serves. 

Every  temple,  as  well  as  every  nation, 
has  among  its  people  one  or  more  who 
are  worthy  of  Ijeing  honored  in  some  spe- 
cial manner.  Among  the  great  of  our 
military  men  was  Billy  Mitchell.  The 
blind  passion  for  tradition  and  custom  as 
well  as  the  strong  bond  of  a  fraternal 
hierarchy  within  the  military  leaders  of 
another  year,  refused  to  honor  the  name 
of  Billy  Mitchell.  They  went  even  fur- 
ther, they  pinned  the  badge  of  dishonor 
upon  him  and  cast  him  out  from  their 
midst. 

To  our  shame  it  is  a  late  day  for  the 
restoration  of  due  credit  and  honor  to 
this  great  man.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
this  House  and  this  body  to  do  that  duty. 

Is  It  not  time  to  ask  the  War  Depart- 
ment, why  we  should  not  do  this  act  and 
pass  this  bill?  It  is  too  late  to  acknowl- 
edge to  Billy  Mitchell  what  he  already 
knew,  that  he  was  right,  but  it  Is  not 
too  late  to  do  justice  to  his  name. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  followinfe  editorial  from  the 
Elyria  (Ohio)   Chronicle-Telegram: 

TAKING  A   LOOK  AHEAD 

Most  of  us  believe,  and  with  rea.son,  that 
although  much  hard  fighting  lies  ahead,  the 
end  of  the  war  is  now  dtmly  In  sight.  Part 
of  this  belief  rests  on  the  parallel  that  Is 
apparent  between  this  contest  and  World 
War  No.  1.  Then  the  defeat  of  Germany 
waa  preceded  by  the  desertion  by  her  allies. 
The  collapse  of  the  empire  came  suddenly 
luad  the  armistice  was  upon  us  before  many 
people  realized  it. 

Now  Germany  has  already  been  deserted 
by  Italy,  her  most  Important  European  ally. 
Hnd  is  becoming  so  hemmed  in  that  col- 
lapse sooner  os  later  becomes  inevitable. 

But  the  parallel  may  well  end  here.  After 
tJie  first  war  the  boys  came  home  quickly  and 
we  seemed  shortly  on  the  way  back  to  nor- 
malcy. There  is  no  evidence  yet  that  this 
will  happen  again.  Industry  was  not  so 
l»dly  dislocated  during  the  first  war  and  pro- 
Jluction  was  not  so  fully  expended.  Further- 
more, our  taxes  were  negligible  compared 
with  the  rate  today  and  we  had  a  debt  of  less 
iJian  $30,000,000,000. 

Now  the  condltiona  are  different.  War  In- 
dustries are  much  greater  now  than  then,  as 
Is  employment  In  war  industries.  Further- 
more most  observers  believe  that  our  national 
debt  will  be  $300,000,000,000  at  the  end  of 
this  global  contest — more  than  10  times  what 
It  was  In  1919.  Therefore,  the  poet-war  pic- 
ture la  somewhat  different  and  we  want  to 
take  this  into  account  In  poat-war  planning. 
C>f  course  there  la  another  dUTerence.  Defeat 
of  Germany  will  not  end  the  war  this  time  aa 
Japan  is  still  to  be  taken  care  of  and  the  let- 
down wUl  not  be  aa  complete  or  Immediate  aa 


It  was  after  the  first  war.  This  may  serve  to 
cushion  the  shock  to  an  extent. 

Still  we  cannot  blink  at  that  $30  J, 000. 000,- 

000  Indebtedness,  which  will  call  for  interest 
of  more  than  |7,0<XI.0OO,0OO  a  year  before  we 
begin  to  figure  on  veteran  relief,  social  se- 
curity, or  the  ordinary  Federal  expenditures, 
to  fay  nothing  of  State  and  local  taxes. 

Many  statesmen  are  declaring  we  cxn  never 
be  ;9rosperous  aga:.n  unless  the  whole  world 
is  prosperous  alon?;  with  us.  To  get  Interna- 
tional prosperity  there  will  have  to  be  a  lot 

01  rehabilitation  end  reconstruction  abroad. 
How  will  this  be  done?  Is  Uncle  Sam  to  fur- 
nish the  money  to  retain  world  good  will? 
If  so  the  ending  ol!  the  war  will  not  be  a  re- 
turn to  normal  expenditures  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  a  balancing  of  the  budget  may  net 
be  possible.  The  situation  calls  for  sober 
thought.  It  will  not  all  be  over  with  the 
blowing  of  the  armistice  whistles. 


The  Late  Honorable  C.  W.  Ramseyer 


EXTENSICiN  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday,  November  8,  1343 

Mr.  LeCOMFTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  Hon.  C  W.  Ramseyer.  18  years 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Iowa  loses  one  of  the  great  men  of 
the  State.  Fine  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
statesmanship  ol  Mr.  Ramseyer  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  the  press  of  Iowa 
has  referred  to  his  hfe  and  services  edi- 
torially. Included  in  my  remarks  is  a 
tribute  from  the  pen  of  his  life-long 
friend,  Hon.  John  Huston,  publisher  of 
one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Iowa, 
the  Ottumwa  Daily  Courier: 

A  FEIEND  P.\SSES 

Tlie  story  of  the  life  of  Christian  WlUiam 
Ramseyer  is  the  typical  saga  of  an  American 
who  came  up  the  hard  way  and  attained  suc- 
cess In  his  chosen  teld  of  the  law  and  politics. 

Former  Congressman  Ramseyer.  whose  sud- 
den death  in  Was:.ilngton  Monday  has  sad- 
dened thousands  in  his  old  local  congres- 
sional district,  served  faithfully  and  well  In 
the  offices  which  he  held  under  national  seal. 

A  former  Davis  County  attorney,  he  went 
to  Congress  from  the  Sixth  Iowa  in  1915  and 
he  was  reelected  eight  times.  In  1931  Iowa 
was  ordered  redlstrlcted  and  the  new  aline- 
ment  threw  the  old  Sixth,  which  Mr.  Ram- 
seyer had  then  represented  for  16  years,  into 
competition  with  the  old  Eighth  District. 
from  which  another  veteran  legislator,  Lloyd 
Thurston  of  Osceola,  repeatedly  had  been  re- 
turned to  Congress. 

In  the  1932  primary.  Mr.  Thurston  was  the 
successful  Republican  nominee  from  the  new 
Fifth  District,  created  by  a  fusion  of  the 
Sixth  and  Eighth,  :.n  the  main. 

That  concluded  Mr.  Ramseyer's  tenure  In 
Congress.  But  he  was  not  finished  with  pub- 
lic service.  President  Hoover  had  his  eye  on 
him.  and  appointed  him  as  a  commissioner 
of  the  Federal  Court  of  Claims,  sitting  in 
Washington.  The  ]31oomfield  man  took  office 
Marx;h  4.  1933,  and  held  it  continuously  until 
his  death. 

Political  fortune  and  advancement  never 
mada  one  whit  of  difference  with  Mr.  Ram- 
seyer. He  remained  "BUI"  to  thousands  in 
his  old  district  and  beyond.  Occasionally  he 
Uav<Jed  from  the  C^apital  to  hold  sessions  of 


the  claims  court.  On  nearly  every  trip  west 
he  manasTPd  to  drop  In  at  Blcomfleld,  Ottum- 
wa, and  other  places  in  the  old  district. 

Always  the  s^ame  genial,  calm,  reassurinf 
type  of  man.  he  found  warm  welcome  wher- 
ever he  went.  While  his  work  of  the  last  dec- 
ade has  been  quite  foreign  to  the  homeland 
and  it.s  people,  he  never  lost  the  ties  whicl 
once  Ixiund  him  so  closely  to  them  as  theli 
representative  in  Congress. 

From  his  freshman  days  In  the  lower 
House,  Mr.  Ram.seyer  applied  hi.'.  Inheren' 
studious  trend  cf  niind.  his  practical  analysi> 
of  all  problems,  his  careful  decisions  to  legis- 
lative matters.  He  rose  to  a  position  whicl" 
warranted  attention  to  him  as  a  possible  suc- 
cessor to  Nxhola.'s  Lxjngworth,  as  Speaker  o" 
the  House,  at  Mr  Longworth's  untimely  pass- 
ing. 

And  so.  en  Saturday,  "Bill"  Ramseyer  U 
coming  back  to  Bloomfield  for  the  last  time 
His  legion  cf  frier.ds  and  acquaintances  al 
over  the  eld  Sixth  District,  and  beyond,  ir 
Iowa  and  other  States,  mourn  with  his  family 
in  the  stepping  from  the  stage  of  life  of  thlt 
good  American. 


When  the  V/ar  Is  Over,  Then  What? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  problems  following  this  war 
will  be  about  as  difficult  to  solve  as  those 
duiinc  the  war  itself.  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sell, 
of  Adrian.  Minn.,  former  State  senator 
from  that  legi5]ative  district,  expresses; 
concisely  and  informatively  the  nature 
of  some  of  these  problems  facing  our 
country  in  days  to  come.  The  following 
article  by  Mr.  Sell  entitled  "When  Thi^ 
War  Is  Over.  Then.  What?"  is  well  worth 
the  study  of  tho.se  interested  in  this 
subject: 

As  the  Allied  armies  are  moving  closer  to 
Germany  through  Italy  and  Russia  a  definite 
trend  has  been  establl.^hed  in  our  favor.  The 
great  ta.'-k  of  establishing  a  lasting  peace  will 
tax  the  brains  of  the  ablest  diplomats  the 
Allied  countries  can  produce. 

Lincoln  expre.ssed  his  views  for  a  lasting 
peace  to  an  .'America  torn  asunder  by  a 
devastating  civil  war  In  these  words.  "With 
malice  toward  none  but  justice  to  all."  It 
was  the  principle  which  the  late  President 
Wilson  tried  to  Instill  at  the  Versailles 
Treaty  but  failed  because  of  the  greed  and 
Jealousy  that  finally  crept  in  when  formu- 
lating that  historic  doctrine.  The  Allied 
Nations  should  set  up  a  democratic  form  of 
government  in  Germany  and  enforce  it.  All 
her  war  plants  should  be  dissolved  so  that 
no  more  war  materials  can  be  produced  In 
Germany.  Tl:iey  should  see  that  none  of  the 
military  leaders  shall  again  have  a  chance 
to  rule  Germany  and  cause  another  world 
catastrophe.  The  Allied  Nations  should 
assist  the  German  people  in  maintaining 
a  democratic  and  peace-loving  Germany 
through  education  in  all  their  schools  for  at 
least  25  years  to  Instill  nonmUitary  policies 
in  the  minds  of  the  younger  German  people 
so  that  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  any 
military-minded  leader  in  Germany  to  ever 
rise  to  power  again.  Constructive  coopeia- 
lion  wiU  prove  to  be  a  powerful  Influence. 
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Through  an  eductited  Germany  along  theee 
lines  this  can  be  done. 

Needless  Government  expenditures  should 
be  reduced  as  quickly  as  ptiFslble.  starting 
right  now.  Every  Government  department 
should  be  scanned  and  the  savir^^s  set  up  for 
debt  reduction.  Federal  spending  must  be 
curtailfd  whfre  It  will  not  Interfere  wi'h 
brlncring  the  war  to  a  gucce-spful  conclusion. 
No  nation  should  be  privileged  to  reap  post- 
war bene^ts  from  any  American  lend-le?se 
contribution  to  other  countries  fc*  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  and  especir.Uy  before  hos- 
tilities hove  cea.sed.  America  shculd  have 
access  to  all  airfields  for  post-war  commercial 
routes.  wh!ch  we  are  building  and  have  b-Jilt 
from  appropriations  made  from  our  Unlt«l 
BtAtes  Treasury.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  noted 
British  author,  said:  "The  biggest  Job  the 
United  States  will  have  after  the  war  will  he 
to  coUect  her  debts,  and  she  wiU  have  a  hard 
time  collecting  any."  In  this  respect,  we 
rhculd  have  Just  consideration  at  the  Allied 
N.^tlons  peace  conference.  Most  Govern- 
ment restrictions,  as  war  meafoiree.  should 
be  dropped  when  hostUitlea  are  ended. 
Wartime  Government  bureaus  must  be  dis- 
pensed with  at  the  same  time  so  that  a  free 
democratic  America,  can  and  will  be  per- 
petuated. 

When  this  war  Is  over  we  will  have  many 
years  of  constructive  work  ahead  of  us,  with- 
in our  own  Nation.  The  change-over  from 
war  Industry  to  peacetime  Indi'stry  should  be 
done  as  qiUckly  as  poesibje  so  that  the  transi- 
tion will  not  cause  any  more  unemployment 
than  absolutely  necessary.  Tlie  tremendous 
backlog  of  orders  for  American  products. 
brought  about  because  of  the  war.  should 
maintain  an  orderly  employment  for  ypars 
to  come.  A  carefully  planned  public  works 
procT-am  aided  by  the  largest  post-war  road- 
building  program  In  history  also  wUl  con- 
tinue to  prevent  any  large-scale  unemploy- 
ment, possibly  for  several  years.  All  public 
works  programs  should  be  developed  with 
strict  regard  to  their  cost  and  the  ability  of 
the  taxpayers  to  finance  them. 

In  connection  with  Britain's  various 
FChemes  for  post-war  readjustment,  includ- 
ing the  famous  Beveridge  plan.  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill  has  Implied  that  it  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  foi-st  upon  the  public 
visionary  reforms  demanding  far  more  than 
th'-  contents  of  the  ordinary  man's  pocket- 
book.  In  my  opinion,  this  does  not  imply 
chronic  opposition  to  all  forward-looking 
programs  of  a  social,  political,  or  economic 
nature.  Instead.  I  feel  the  real  friend  of 
progress  is  be  who  exercises  a  reasonable 
amount  of  fiscal  restraint  before  entering 
the  realm  of  idealistic  experimentation. 
What  wiU  be  needed  Is  the  ability  to  sep- 
arate the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  then 
centralize  upon  those  plans  which  offer  the 
people  real  promise  of  everlasting  better- 
ment without  causing  a  universal  economic 
breakdown  because  of  a  general  InabUlty  to 
pay  the  bill.  I  believe  we  must  try  to  main- 
tain the  social  gains  we  have  already  made 
and  continue  to  improve  on  them  the  best 
we  can.  Industry  and  labor  must  strive  to 
aid  each  other.  Agriculture  must  be  kept 
on  a  sound  paying  basis  and  small  business 
everywhere  .should  be  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected We  must  be  careful  not  to  "kill  the 
goose  which  lays  the  golden  egg." 

But  we  must  not  stint  in  taking  care  of 
our  returning  armed  forces.  They  deserve 
everything  which  can  be  given  them.  They 
have  left  their  homes,  their  Jobs,  and  their 
families  at  the  call  of  their  country.  They 
are  giving  ever3rthing  they  have,  even  life 
Itself,  to  flght  for  freedom  and  the  preser- 
vation of  democracy  and  free  Institutions. 
They  are  trained  into  a  new  type  of  life  and 
as  they  return,  after  the  war  is  over,  they 
will  have  to  be  trained  back  and  readjusted 
Into  pfacelime  and  civilian  life.  This  can- 
not  be  done  overnight.     It   will   take  time, 


and  they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
do  so  without  fear  ol  want  to  themselves  and 
their  families. 

War  has  brought  about  a  changed  eco- 
nomic system.  Many  bu^inefses  will  have 
gone  cut  of  existence.  They  may  be  forced 
to  look  for  new  jobs  and  positions.  Many 
n  y  wish  to  change  their  occupations, 
ethers  may  desire  to  go  bsck  to  school  and 
piepare  themselves  for  a  different  livellhofNl. 
Possibly  a  larpe  majority  Will  not  find  Jobs 
waiting.  e\en  if  they  felt  like  accepting  one 
at  once.  T^.e  Government  and  industry 
shnuld  try  to  place  them  in  painful  wcrk  as 
quickly  ns  they  can.  Many  will  be  forced  to 
arcej^t  rnly  j:  ■■•f-t;me  joi^s  wh'^e  beromlr.g  ad- 
justed to  take  their  place  in  a  peacetime 
world.  So  I  feel  that  every  m.einber  of  the 
armed  service  should  receive  |100  per  month 
for  the  fii"5t  6  months  after  becon.lnp;  dis- 
charged; $76  a  month  for  the  next  6  m  mths 
period;  $50  a  month  for  the  next  6  monihs, 
and  $25  a  month  for  the  final  6  months 
period.  This  will  give  them  2  years  with  pay, 
and  without  fear  of  want  to  regain  their 
position  In  life.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shculd  make  ample  appropriations, 
b' ginning  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  take 
care  of  every  member  of  our  armed  forces, 
whatever  branch  of  service  they  may  have, 
or  are  in.  for  at  least  the  above  amounts. 
All  red  tape  should  be  dispensed  with  in  tak- 
ing care  of  t^e  wounded  and  disabled  along 
with  their  families.  They  deserve  everything 
we  can  give  them.  We  are  indebted  to  them 
for  their  help,  they  will  need  ours,  so  let's 
all  sep  they  receive  a  fair  chance  to  go  for- 
ward lu  their  peacetime  life. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSTLVAJ«IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  8,  1943 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remariis  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  PeriT  T.  Kistler,  of  Bangor,  Pa.: 

The  purpose  of  this  article  la  to  answer  In 
part  two  leading  questions: 

1.  Has  the  Government  done  anything  to 
improve  the  feed  situation  for  the  coming 
1943-4*  feeding  season? 

2.  Will  the  Northeast  have  feed  this  win- 
ter? 

(The  word  "Government"  is  used  a?  a  sin- 
gular or  group  reference  to  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  such  as  U.  6  D.  A., 
W.  F.  A  ,  A.  A.  A..  C.  C.  C.  F.  D.  A..  O.  D.  ... 
O.  P  A  ,  etc.) 

High  industry  officials  have  shouted  from 
numerous  rostrums.  "We  are  headed  for  a 
calamity  in  deficient  grain  and  crop-produc- 
ing areas  such  as  the  Northeast — the  Gov- 
ernment has  done  little  or  nothing  to  relieve 
this  situation.  We  will  run  out  of  feed  about 
March  1.  1944.  The  only  solutlcm  la  to  liq- 
uidate 20  percent  of  our  jxiultry  and  livestock 
population — etc." 

We  all  know  a  ratber  serious  situation 
may  exist,  yet  it  aeems  far  from  being  hope- 
less. Yes,  there  seems  to  be  danger  in  car- 
rying thia  "acare  psychology"  too  far,  because 
tbere  could  ea&Uy  result  unnecessary  liq- 
uidation, and  then  our  goals  of  milk,  eggs, 
and  meat  would  be  impossible.  If  Just  some 
of  the  facta  and  recent  decisions  are  briefly 
I  considered,  it  will  tend  to  show  that  the 
j    Government  has  not  been  idly  standing  by— 


but  on  the  contrary  it  seems  It  has  beert.  Is. 
and  will  be  a  coworker  with  Industry  In 
striving  toward  the  solution  of  our  common 
feeil  problems;  all  of  which  l^iids  to  the  ci>n- 
cUi^iL.n  that  it  seenxs  hi'peful  to  expect  rea- 
son :>.ble  feed  eupnlJes  In  the  Northeast  this 
wi?:tPr. 

Ves;  1S43  has  been  the  largest  feeding  year 
on  record  However.  It  Is  the  considered 
opinion  of  some  authorities  that  feeding  has 
rcrclicd  its  pe:;k,  that  there  hn^  been  a  grad- 
ual decline  since  early  AuwUft:  and  that 
thf.'-e  hl'Jh  feeding  l?vels  are  not  likely  to  be 
rei'cated  a^atn  In  1944.  Th's  ror-dltlon  and 
C';'!;xik  is  due  to  orderly  llqu'datlon  BT>d 
hrrvier  refisonal  marketintrs  of  beef  cattle, 
ho.  s.  and  poultrj'.  and  prospe'-ts  of  nome  de- 
crer-.s"s  in  livestock  produrt'on  In  19*4,  e^ne- 
cally  hogs.  The  net  result  may  be  a  live- 
stn-k  p'  pulatirn  that  Is  not  n-'urh  greater 
on  January  1.  1944.  tban  on  ln«t  January  1. 

Considering  marltetlnps  this  fall.  It  Is  eu- 
pe<trd  that  75  percTit  of  the  finished  beef 
cattle  will  be  marketed  by  November  1  and 
that  feeder  cattle  going  into  feed  lot  will  be 
about  11  percent  !•*«  and  fattened  for 
s^nrter  periods.  It  l.«  further  expected  that 
th«'  reccrd  pig  crop  of  IpM  snrlng  will  ses 
het'vlest  movement  durlP«»  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  and  will  be  nTsrket<rd  at 
ligiter  weights:  beFld««,  fall  farrowlngs  sre 
exyrccted  to  be  about  17  percent  loxrer  than 
orisrinal  Intentions  or  a  net  total  of  45.000  000 
fall  plp:."«.  The  heavy  movement  In  poultry  la 
sKd  taking  place.  There  are  reported  ten- 
dencies toward  heavier  cuIlinR  and  some 
liquidation,  and  It  seems  that  the  expected 
lO-percent  Incresee  in  laying  hens  on  Janu- 
Rr\  1,  1944.  will  hardly  materialize.  This 
entire  trend  of  marketings  ard  future  popu- 
lations ruggests  a  leasonable  easing  of  the 
tisrht  feed  sltnatlon.  wT^eclnlly  com.  Al!  of 
this  means  (gradual  relief,  and  more  feed 
supplies  should  be  available  for  the  North- 

Next  consider  feed  supplies.  Of  first  Im- 
po-tance  is  another  record  or  near  record 
cora  crop.  The  wheat  crop  Is  big.  but  not 
quite  as  large  as  la«t  year,  but  total  'vheat 
re?erves  (domestic  and  foreign)  seem  ample 
for  both  milling  and  feed  purposes.  Oats 
ana  barley  ore  In  fair  supply.  In  addition, 
Canada  holds  a  large  reserve  grain  supply 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  If  this  Is 
needed  It  ?ecme  our  Oovemment  will  lote 
no  time  making  this  grain  available,  espe- 
cially In  the  Northeast. 

'nie  roughage  crops  have  been  excellent. 
Another  record-breaking  crop  v.Ul  be  eoy- 
beims.  There  Is  an  indicated  fl  to  8  percent 
lncrea.se  In  vegetable  protein  oil  meals  for 
feeding.  Animal  protelr»8  are  expected  to  be 
In  about  the  sane  supply.  Don't  forget,  the 
Government  has  arranged  for  Importations 
of  meat  scrap,  liver  meal,  cottonseed,  and 
flaxseed  from  South  America.  These  Impor- 
tations are  now  realities  and  should  eepe- 
clally  benefit  the  Northeast. 

'Hme  will  tell  If  we  have  brought  our  1944 
poultry  and  livestock  population  In  balance 
with  the  available  feed  eupplies. 

The  major  dislocation  In  our  1948  feeding 
prc>gram  In  the  Northeast  is  the  lack  of  com 
since  early  July.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Mid- 
west hcgs  "hogged  the  com  crop"  l>ecfiuse  of 
favorable  feeding  ratios.  It  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  a  basic  eonrlderatlon  caus- 
In^r  this  early  withholding  of  com  was  the 
extremely  late  plantings— so  It  was  only  a 
natural  tendency  to  hold  back  com  tmtll 
such  time  that  the  new  crop  was  In  sight. 
Nevertheless.  It  Is  etlU  claimed  that  It  will 
take  higher  prices  to  move  com  from  the 
Com  Belt,  and  It  Is  also  claimed  that  the 
hog  population  must  be  reduced  In  order  to 
fr««  com,  thus  preventing  another  serious 
dlflocation  In  com  supplies  for  the  Horth- 
eftfit. 

Let  us  "look  St  the  record"  to  see  what  the 
Government  has  done  about  hogs  and  com. 
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There  are  five  major  actions  taken  by  the 
i3overnment  In  order  to  probably  avoid  any 
iuture  dislocations  caused  by  either  hogs 
<»  corn.  These  major  decisions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  bo«r  support  price  of  913  75.  Chi- 
cago, was  ordered  to  apply  to  a  lower  weight 
scale,  namely.  2C0  to  270  pounds.  This  sug- 
(ests  that  the  trend  will  b«  toward  llphler 
v.-elght  hogs:  so.  much  feed  and  corn  will  be 
•ived  for  other  purposes. 

2.  A  hog  price  celling  of  114  75.  Chicago, 
»ent  Into  effect  October  4.  1943.  This  action 
» 111  tend  to  keep  ho^?  productjcn  In  the  corn 
States  and  to  reduce  hog  production  in  areas 
outsUle  the  Corn  Belt,  thus  releasing  this 
feed  for  other  kinds  of  livestock. 

3.  A  new  hog  floor  price  of  112.50.  Chicago. 
U  announced  to  be  effective  November  1. 
1>44.  until  March  31.  1845.  This  will  tend 
to  adjust  the  Corn  Belt  hog  ratio  to  a  more 
normal  level.  In  this  action  the  weight 
8:ale  Ls  further  reduced  to  200  to  240  pounds, 
end  this  su^rgests  still  lighter  weight  hogs 
with  more  corn  saved  for  other  purposes. 

4.  It  is  also  strongly  Intimated  that  higher 
corn  prices  will  be  forthcoming  to  the  corn 
grower.  To  help  the  prompt  movement  of 
corn  the  Corn  Belt  producers  have  been  guar- 
anteed the  benefits  of  any  advance  In  corn 
prices  before  November  30.  1943.  This  ap- 
plies to  any  corn  sent  to  market  from  Sep- 
tember 28  to  Octooer  31.  So  probably  the 
vorst  is  over  as  far  as  corn  supplies  ^  e  con- 
cerned in   the  Northeasi. 

5.  Finally,  the  1M4  food-production  pro- 
gram calls  for  a  17-percent  reduction  In 
Lumbers  of  hcgs  along  with  smaller  weights 
esked  for.  The  record  1943  crop  of  126,000.- 
COO  hcgs  marketed  at  255  pounds  average,  is 
asked  to  be  reduced  to  105.000,000  head  of 
•  n  average  market  weight  of  230  pounds. 

These  Ave  stepw  seem  like  a  very  complete 
frcgram.  Government  actions  may  move 
ruber  slowly,  but  they  seem  wise  and  on 
the  right  track,  and  the  rights  of  minorities 
■  re  more  likely  to  be  protected.  For  a  good 
example  of  such  progressive  action,  let  us 
anaU'ze  the  1944  hog-production  goal  calling 
fjf  a  reduction  of  21,000.000  hogs  with  a 
rsduced  weight  of  25  pounds  per  hog  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  hog  production  of  105- 
000,000  that  are  asked  for.  This  actually 
r leans  that  nearly  8.000,000.000  pounds  of 
hogs  less  can  be  produced  In  1944.  and  this  re- 
duction is  equivalent  to  about  16,000.000  tons 
of  feed  saved.  Just  stop  to  think;  this  Item 
alone  could  probably  balance  the  supposed 
deficiency  In  feed  requirements  for  1944. 
1 1  terms  of  corn  this  saving  is  equivalent 
t)  about  670.000,000  bushels  of  corn,  or  en 
amount  equal  to  all  the  corn  that  normally 
Iraves  all  the  farms  In  1  year.  This  cer- 
tainly should  enhance  the  poaalblllties  of 
rrasonable  supplies  of  corn  coming  Into  the 
NDrtheast. 

Yes;  In  many  ways  1943  has  been  the  most 
Bucce.saful  feeding  year  on  record  through- 
out the  country,  and  especially  In  the  North- 
east. I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  thought 
oi  who  might  be  deserving  of  some  credit 
fcr  this  huge  success.  It  seems  we  (the  feed 
Irdus.ry  and  feeders  alike)  owe  a  debt  of 
gjatltude  to  a  group  of  Government  workers 
Ir  the  Coramcdlty  Credit  Corporation  who 
administered  the  feed-wheat  program. 
Taeir  efforts  have  Ijeen  tireless,  often  work- 
Ir  g  14  to  16  hours  a  day.  directing  the  shlp- 
irents  of  feed  wheat  to  all  the  deficient  feed 
aieas  of  the  countiy.  First  came  the  squeeze 
Ir  mill  feeds.  Then  followed  the  great  dis- 
location in  corn  supplies.  By  the  herculean 
efforts  cf  these  "forc^otten  men"  .feed  wheat 
h.is  filled  In  the  gap — without  It  the  attain- 
ment of  our  food  goals,  milk,  eggs,  and  meat 
W')uld  have  been  Impossible.  Thla  la  Just 
one  example  of  the  "tie  that  binds"  Industry, 
fe?der,  and  Government  together  for  the  oo- 
lutlon  of  an  emergency,  and  the  protection 
of  mlroritles.  This  further  suggests  that  In 
the  &.ile  and  distribution  of  all  feeding  ma- 


terials, there  should  be  provision  for  emer- 
gciicy  allocations  by  properly  d?5i''nated 
agencies  who  might  be  fully  Informed  as  to 
true  feed  emergencies  that  might  e.xist  in  the 
varlou.'.  States  or  resions. 

Tlie  feed  lndust:-y  has  also  played  an  im- 
portant part  In  this  banner  year.  Outsland- 
Ir.g  has  been  the  vcluntary  plan  for  protem 
conservation,  and  this  pro5ram  muot.  be  cun- 
tinued  In  1944.  In  additKjn,  feed  manufac- 
turers and  feed  de.ik-rs  have  worked  m  clo.se 
harmony  In  apprising  farm  feed  ccnsumtrs 
of  ine  feed  situat  on;  with  the  result  that 
today  feed  Is  being  rationed  voiuntarily  to 
e,jlabllslied  feed  co:.sumers.  and  this  is  a  big 
step  in  feed  conservation. 

In  pa.ss*ng,  let  us  mention  that  indu.=try 
askca  for  an  up\»ard  revision  of  prcicin 
pnc<?8  In  order  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
protein  and  to  provide  more  equltible  dis- 
tribution of  these  products.  The  Guvcrii- 
ment  responded  first  with  equalizing  meat- 
scrap  r.nd  tankage  prices  throughout  the 
country.  The  Northeast  previou.sly  was  a 
low-price  area,  and  probably  much  meat 
scrap  produced  in  the  Northea.st  was  shipped 
to  higher-priced  areas.  Now  the  tendency 
will  be  to  keep  all  the  meat  scrap  produced 
in  the  Northeast  there  for  feeding  purposes. 
The  Government  has  also  responded  with 
higher  prices  on  soybean-oil  meal  and  cot- 
tonseed meal,  and  has  established  price  ceil- 
ings on  linseed  meal.  This  again  Is  con- 
structive action  and  should  benefit  the 
Northeast  in  thai  more  pro<eln  supplies 
should  reach  the  Northeast. 

Some  authorities  feel  the  over-all  feed 
situation  shows  there  Is  probably  enough 
feed  in  sight  to  go  around,  but  that  the 
major  problem  may  be  distribution  to  defi- 
cient feed  areas.  At  pre.sent  the  matter  of 
transpcrtlon  seems  Important.  However,  in 
light  of  previous  events  we  should  have 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  feed  Industry  and 
the  Government  to  work  out  the  oolutlon. 
It  is  Important  that  all  segments  of  the  In- 
dustry share  the  feed  supplies  on  an  equita- 
ble basis.  When  squeezes  threaten,  v.culdnt 
a  30-  to  60-day  forward  basis  for  everyone. 
Including  the  feed  consumer,  rather  than 
a  90-  to  120-day  or  longer  forward  basis, 
promote  more  equal  distribution? 

Probably  no  one  can  predict  accurately 
what  the  future  will  bring.  The  writer,  as 
one  engaged  In  the  feed  industry,  is  merely 
attempting  to  present  seme  facts  as  he  sees 
them  to  help  answer  the  two  questions  pre- 
sented at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Tlie 
answer  to  both  questions  Is  "Yes." 

1.  The  Government  apparently  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  Improve  the  feed  situ- 
ation. 

2.  It  seems  hopeful  to  expect  reasonable 
feed  supplies  in  the  Northeast  this  winter. 
However,  this  will  require  effort  and  real 
teamwork  by  the  feed  Industry,  the  feed 
consumer,  and  the  Government. 


Subsidy  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF    MICHICVN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  8,  1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  said 
the  President  in  Ms  congressional  food 
message: 

While  the  question  of  production  for  1944 
la  an  essential  one,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
cf  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  prices  of  our 
present  food  aupply  at  reasonable  levels.    We 


must  see  to  it  not  only  that  the  prices  of 
fcKjd  dj  not  go  up  any  further,  but  that  the 
prices  of  those  food.s  which  have  gotten  out 
of  the  line  are  actually  reduced. 

Here  the  President  miserably  failed 

in  puttin;T  fiirsl  things  first. 

Emphatically,  the  index  numbers  of 
price  levels  which  the  President  uses  are 
.but  mathrmalical  abstractions.  No  one 
knows  thi.s  tn'.ih  belter  than  the  Pres- 
ident's conf.rlontial  economists  with 
whom  he  coun.S'^l.-;.  For  instance,  the 
Pm^idenfs  disbelief  in  his  economists' 
statistics  i.s  evidenced  by  his  demand  that 
the  v.ape  cxpcrt.s  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
inve.'^tipate  living  costs.  He  now  doubts 
the  accuracy  of  present  methods  of  his 
economists  In  computing  living  costs. 

Then,  too,  the  price  indices  which  the 
President  has  been  u.'iing  do  not  reflect 
the  black  market  prices  or  the  actual 
pricts  grov.ing  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury passing  back  cash  In  the  form  of 
.«ub.=;idip.s.  Neither  do  these  price-level 
indiC'>s  which  the  President  uses  show 
the  elements  of  changed  labels  or  qual- 
ities of  the  goods  as  the  alteration  takes 
place.  For  instance,  I  was  in  a  small 
store  in  Che.'^aning,  Mich.,  a  short 
time  ago  and  examined  overalls  for  boys 
and  men  and  work  shoes  such  as  usually 
worn  on  farms.  I  found  that  not  only 
had  the  price.s  advanced  tremendously, 
but  the  quality  of  the  goods  had  been 
materially  altered,  and  if  a  person  simply 
published  the  increased  price  of  those 
goods  and  said  nothing  about  the  change 
in  quality  he  would  be  presenting  a  very 
incomplete  picture.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  President  did  in  his  10,000-word  mes- 
sa£:e  to  Congress,  The  President  has 
adopted  the  real  "fetish"  of  the  day— 
the  preservation  of  the  steadiness  of  the 
price  level.  He  clothes  It  with  great 
sacredness  and  forces  one  to  conclude 
that  its  preservation  is  necessary  and 
that  food  production  is  only  essential. 

The  President  knows  full  well  the  1929- 
33  economic  debacle  followed  an  ex- 
traorc'inary  stable  price  Jevel  from 
1923  to  1929.  He  knows  the  billions  of 
pump-priming  dollars  dished  out  by  the 
Trea.^ury  to  "reflate"  the  price  level  of 
the  thirties  back  toward  the  1926  index 
fleure.  He  need^  only  to  read  pages  255- 
259  of  the  April  1939  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin  where  he  will  find  one  of 
the  profoundest  statements  ever  offered 
on  this  subject  of  price  relation  and 
stable-price  level.  The  Reserve  Board 
in  part  said.  "One  reason  why  steady 
average  prices  do  not  a.ssure  prosperity 
is  that  the  average  can  be  steady  while 
prices  of  some  of  the  commodities  that 
make  it  up  change  violently.  People  are 
more  interested  in  the  relation  between 
the  prices  of  v.hat  they  produce  and  sell 
and  the  prices  of  what  they  buy  and  use 
than  in  the  general  price  level.  A  farmer 
is  interested  not  only  in  what  he  can  get 
for  hi:;  produces  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  production  but  also  in  what  he  has  to 
pay  for  the  things  that  he  needs  to  buy — 
how  many  bushels  of  wheat  or  pounds  of 
cotton  it  takes  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes  or 
a  new  plow.  For  the  industrial  producer 
the  cost  of  his  raw  materials  and  labor 
compared  with  the  prices  that  his  prod- 
ucts will  fetch  is  what  counts.  To  the 
wage  earner  or  salaried  man  the  im- 


portant thing  is  the  tela* '.on  between  his 
income  and  the  cost  of  living.  Even  the 
ability  cf  people  to  pay  thdr  debts  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  average  level 
of  prices  as  upon  tlie  amount  by  wliich 
their  net  income  exceeds  their  living  ex- 
penses. 
pRTDUcncN  or  coons  os  stable  frict  ixvelt 

Which  does  the  President  want? 
Which  is  neces5.ary?  Which  essential? 
Any  high-schoo?  student  will  say  pro- 
duction is  necessary.  Why  all  the  ra- 
tioning; sweating  going  here  and  there 
trying  to  get  the  necessities  of  life  and 
production?  It  is  because  there  is  too 
little  production.  It  is  not  for  the  want 
of  a  stable  price  level.  Shall  this  Nation 
go  along  with  a  sulisidy  program  oper- 
ated for  the  pu.i-poso  of  stabilizing  prices 
instead  of  a  program  for  a  tremendously 
expanded  production  with  proper  price 
relation?  May  God  help  us  to  think 
straight  in  this  hour  of  great  need  for 
foodstuffs  and  other  civilian  goods  and 
services. 

Remember  our  commitments — the  At- 
lantic Charter;  declaration  by  the  United 
Nations;  lend-lease;  the  mutual-aid 
agreements  which  have  been  executed 
with  .several  score  of  other  nations  by 
our  State  Department;  the  "four  free- 
doms"; the  Moscow  Declaration;  and. 
last  but  not  least,  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  last  Friday,  and  all.  with  the  for- 
eign propaganda  being  spread  over  the 
whole  earth  by  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation, leads  the  whole  world  to  look  to 
the  United  States  for  its  material  and 
financial  succor.  Sure!  We  have  in  sub- 
stance told  the  world  that  we  are  the 
biggest  duck  in  the  puddle,  with  the 
strongest  v.ings.  most  feathers,  greatest 
quantity  of  meat,  and  all  the  trimmings. 
These  obligations  we,  as  a  Nation,  have 
a.ssumed.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts  how  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  can  we  spend  our 
time  quibbUng  about  stable  price  levels 
as  being  necessary  when  the  whole  world 
cries  out  for  more  and  more  of  goods  and 
services  with  which  to  satiate  its  appe- 
tite? Only  through  greatly  expanded 
production  can  that  freedom  from  want 
be  attained  in  this  fair  land. 

Where  it  is  known  that  an  increased 
price  will  bring  forth  more  production 
of  needed  goods,  let  the  price  go  up  and 
the  production  come  forth.  If  it  is  known 
that  an  increase  in  price  will  not  bring 
forth  greater  production  of  the  real  arti- 
cle or  a  satisfactory  substitute,  that  is 
the  price  to  talk  about  stabilizing.  But 
what  Government  oCacial  is  smart 
enough  to  know  what  stimulated  pro- 
duction will  flow  from  an  ingenious  and 
energetic  people  and  as  a  result  of  rising 
prices?  Have  you  in  mind  any  bureau  to 
whom  you  would  assign  this  phase  of  our 
economic  destiny? 

GOVERNMENT    CONTSOLg 

The  President  knows  full  well  that  the 
acceptance  of  his  subsidy  proposal  by  the 
American  people  will  further  extend  into 
our  economic  vitals  the  creeping  paral- 
ysis of  Federal  bureaucracy.  He  knows 
the  introduction  of  subsidies  into  the 
philosophy  of  the  two  major  political 
parties  with  promiscuous  promises  being 
made  by  public  ofiSce  seekers  will  carry 


a  burden  and  threat  to  Government 
sound  fl.  cal  policy  and  undoubtedly  load 
taxpayers  wilh  billions  cf  dollars  of  tax 
burdens  in  the  war  and  post-war  periods. 
He  well  knows  that  no  government,  by 
itself,  can  maintain  or  restore  the  weii- 
being  of  its  citizen.-;.  He  knows  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  now  betjging  for  more  goods 
and  that  holding  down  prices  by  Federal 
suboidies  artificially  stimulates  demand 
and  interferes  with  production.  And, 
too,  the  President  knows  this  Job  can- 
not l>e  handled  with  less  than  a  great 
bureaucracy.  Such  a  program  encour- 
ages black  markets,  withers  private  in- 
dustry, promotes  disrespect  for  the  Gov- 
ernment debt  and  moves  in  the  direction 
of  disastrous  economic  and  fiscal  policies 
of  government.  This  is  no  time  to  fur- 
ther cripple  and  pauperize  private  agri- 
cultural enterprise,  promote  Industrial 
stagnation,  and  rob  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury of  the  revenue  which  flows  to  it  as 
result  of  profits  to  industry  and  income 
to  our  pay  roUees.  From  the  people  this 
Government  still  derives  its  spending 
power  and  when  its  citizens  can  no  longer 
buy  tonds  out  of  the  income  of  their  en- 
terprise we  shall  then  have  to  finance 
socialistic  experiments  through  heavier 
taxes,  forced  loans  and  no  doubt  the  con- 
fiscation of  private  savings.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  will  not  be  improved. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  farmers  write  me  opposing  sub- 
sidies. 


Ad<!iess  of  Mr.  Charles  L  Wilson 


EXTENSION  OF  REIkfARKS 


or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATrVES 

MoTuiay,  November  8,  1943 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  addiess 
of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson.  Vice  Chairman. 
War  Production  Board,  at  P.  B.  I.  Na- 
tional Police  Acxdemy  exercises,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  October  23, 1943: 

Mr.  Hoover,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  ciaas.  ladies,  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  looked  forward  with  con- 
fiidjrable  eagerness  to  the  opportunity  cf 
talking  to  this  graduating  class  today.  Like 
every  other  American  citizen,  I  have  long 
been  Impressed  by  the  extraordinary  skill 
which  American  law-enforcement  agencies 
have  developed  In  tracking  down  criminals 
aiid  proving  that  crime  dees  not  pay.  I 
think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  not  only  the 
small  boys  cf  the  country,  but  every  Intelli- 
gent adult  Is  a  hearty  enthusiast  for  the 
law-enf 01  cement  methods  developed  by  the 
Federal  Biueau  of  Investigatlcn  and  spread 
widely  through  your  splendid  organization, 
the  National  Police  Academy.  But  In  recent 
years,  both  In  private  Industry  and  In  my 
work  with  the  War  Prcductlou  Board.  I  have 
beccme  aware  that  the  Nation  owes  Its  crime 
experts  a  debt  which  goes  far  beyond  the 
value  of  day-tc-day  law  enforcement.  It  Is 
my  conviction  that.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
security  of  the  entire  Nation,  and  the  hope 
of  our  national  future  rests  largely  upon  the 
splendid  wcrk  done  by  our  Federal  and  local 
law-enforcement  agencies. 


Long  before  tber«  was  any  tferlar«tion  of 
war,  the  F.  B.  I.  came  to  grips  with  th* 
Axis.  Long  before  the  Amertcan  pub4ie  reni- 
laed  what  was  gotog  on,  men  trataed  in  this 
very  whool  from  which  you  are  gnduatmg 
were  fighting  a  frrlm  and  atlent  war  (or  the 
preservation  of  our  country  a(i;minst  •  ruth- 
leM  an 'J  danc^erous  and  highly  skilled  army 
of  forritm  spies  and  saboteurs.  It  was  your 
gocxl  fortune  and  mine,  the  good  (ortttne  cf 
every  American,  that  the  men  who  led  our 
forces  In  this  under -cover  battle  were  tough- 
minded  realists,  who  recopilwd  th'.«  ierrtbl* 
da:.i<er  thf.t  threatened  the  Nation. 

8 )  It  wa?  that  the  first  defeat  which  Amer- 
icans Inflicted  on  the  Axis  took  place  on  our 
own  soil  long  before  Peart  Harbor,  and  many 
montliS  before  the  average  easy-going  Ameri- 
can dreamed  about  the  Iikellbo(.d  of  war. 
That  defeat  was  of  historical  Importance.  It 
Is  a  glowing  pnx)f  of  the  talented  leadership 
and  sustained  vitality  of  the  FV^eral  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  I  do  not  know  how  It  wa» 
done.  It  Is  not  my  buslnew  to  know,  but  I 
shall  always  feel  an  awed  respect  for  the  fact 
that  as  soon  a."?  the  Gestapo-trained  spies  and 
saboteurs  UTre  landed  on  our  shores  the 
F.  B.  I.  was  ready  to  greet  them  with  open 
arms,  with  cpen  cells,  and  finally  with  open 
graves.  I  do  net  believe  that  the  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  of  any  other  country  In  the 
world — even  In  Europe,  where  the  arts  of 
counterefplonage  have  long  been  practiced — 
can  match  the  astonishing  performance  made 
possible  by  the  methods  In  which  you  yotir- 
selves  are  trained. 

Our  enemies  counted  on  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  naive  and  trusting  attitude  among 
Americans.  Certainly  there  were  plenty  of 
Ub  who  were  naive  and  who  were  tiustlng.  but 
fortunately  these  were  not  the  men  »ho  were 
running  the  lew-enforcement  agencies.  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  F.  B.  I.  was 
not  particularly  astonished  on  that  dreadful 
Sunday  when  bombs  rained  on  Pefirl  Harbor. 
Months  before  December  7.  1941.  John  Edgar 
Kcovcr  had  begun  an  Intensive  svirvey  of  2.330 
of  the  great  Industrial  plants  of  America 
which  would  be  called  upon  to  prodvice  for 
war  If  war  should  come. 

The  F.  B.  I.  was  taking  no  chances.  It 
knew  that  the  drums  of  jeopaidy  were 
rumbling  In  the  far  distance  and  that 
Anienca's  broad  oceans  were  no  longer  a  bar- 
rier to  the  terror  which  was  running  looae 
In  the  world.  This  survey  begun  by  you. 
when  many  a  soft-minded  American  was 
blai.dly  asserting  that  no  one  would  ever 
attack  us,  revealed  some  startling  and  sijme 
curious  facts.  In  one  factory  In  which  con- 
fidential blueprints  and  docuraenta  were 
stored,  the  combination  of  the  principal 
vault  was  plainly  written  upon  an  adjacent 
wall.  In  another  plant  which  Is  today  mak- 
ing war  materials  of  vital  Importance  to  our 
fighting  force.'',  an  employee  working  in  a 
key  spot  was  found  to  be  in^sane.  Instance 
after  Instrnce  was  uncovered  of  employees 
In  confidential  positions  who  had  connections 
which  strained  their  patriotism.  Ruthlessly. 
swiftly.  sUently,  the  F.  B.  I.  cleaned  house, 
and  I  as  an  American  will  never  cease  to  b« 
thankful  that  they  did. 

In  the  last  war  there  was  widespread 
sabotage,  even  tcrrorlem,  long  before  our 
troops  moved  Into  actlcn.  Immense  mtuU- 
tlon  plants  were  wiped  out.  Brazen 
espionage  was  practiced  so  openly  as  to  In- 
sult otir  Intelligence.  An  ofllclal  of  the  Oer- 
man  Embassy  directed  a  campaign  caicu-' 
lated  to  undermine  our  morals  and  nullify 
our  efforts  to  assist  the  Allies  In  their 
struggle. 

Not  so  m  this  war.  The  P.  B.  L  has  antici- 
pated the  stratagems  of  the  enemy  at  every 
point.  The  O-man.  once  the  terror  of  gang- 
sters In  the  prohibition  era,  became  th« 
nemesis  of  the  saboteur.  The  F.  B.  I.  knew 
that  the  country's  real  strength  lay  In  its 
Industrial  muscles.     It  recogulaed  that  the 
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•cemy   wotild  strike  first  at   our   factories, 
rather  than  our  shore  lines.    But  before  the 


Ing  at  Suez,  at  Moscow,  at  London,  and  at  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.     Instead,  we  are  doing  the 


should  fall  us.  If  there  Is  not  a  firm,  strong. 
tolerant,  and  seasoned  body  of  law  enforce- 
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Hcans  won  elections  held  3  weeks  ago  In  114 
cities  out  of  a  total  of  128.    This  week  thev 


from  its  earlier  support  ot  the  Lea  blU  which 
would     create     a     Civil     Aeronautics     Com- 


made  for  nursery  care  for  th«  children  of 
working     mother*.     SDeditllT     desiimed 
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•cemy  would  itnke  first  at  our  factories, 
rather  than  our  ahore  lines.  But  before  ths 
•ttack  on  our  plants  and  machines  could  b« 
made,  the  Anaencan  agents  were  ready. 
Tliey  attacked  first,  and  Gestapo  Chief  Hlmm- 
le-  sufTered  as  bad  defeats  In  America  as 
G«!neral  Von  Buck  in  Russia  or  Rommel  In 
Alrlca.  The  graduates  of  Himmler's  famous 
O<>stapo  »chfx;l.s  walked  Innocently  into  traps 
wlilch  bad  been  cet  months  in  advcnce.  His 
prize  scholar .s  «ore  overwhelmed  by  a  brand 
of  swUt,  sub'.ie,  hard-huting  counter- 
espionage that  m  European  thought 
existed  in  Ammca. 

This  Is  an  ach;cvempnt  which  most  of  our 
fe. icw  countrymen  still  do  not  fully  realize. 
Bi  t  history  wl.l  record  it  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  chapters  in  ihe  war  against  world 
fa  .cism 

Most  of  the  so-called  sabotage  which  has 
cci  ured  in  American  plants  ha.s  been  due  to 
ca:elfssne&s,  accident,  or  personal  grievance. 
Foreign  agents  have  had  little  to  show  for 
th  -ir  great  pain- . 

:  speak  from  personal  experience  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  di-fcat  ot  industrial  sabotage. 
th.it  silent  war  within  the  war.  has  been  of 
Incalculable  importance  to  cur  armed  forces, 
ana  to  the  Oghtir.g  men  of  all  the  United 
Na:ions 

The  trend  of  the  war.  as  we  all  knew,  Is 
no»  highly  fnvorable.  but  not  long  ago  It 
wa-i  distinctly  unfavorable.  The  turning 
po.nt  ca:nc  m  the  great  battles  of  north 
Africa  and  Rusia.  at  El  Alamein  and  at 
Stiilingrad.  We  nil  know  iiow  that  American 
equipment  played  a  substantial  part  in  those 
victories.  War  material  turned  out  by  Ameri- 
can factories — tarks,  and  planes,  and  mili- 
tary supplies  of  pU  kinds — provided  the  extra 
margin  of  strength,  without  which  those 
crucial  fights  might  not  have  yielded  such 
glorious  and  conclusive  victories  American 
war  production  has  made  Itself  felt  through- 
out the  world,  and  Is  one  of  the  decisive  fac- 
tors that  Is  new  crushing  the  Axis  on  every 
front.  Perhaps  you  may  be  Interested  In 
knowing  Ju£t  how  much  we  have  produced 
and  are  prcduc^ig.  From  January  1,  1943,  a 
few  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor,  to  the  end  of 
September,  America  turned  cut  about  110.000 
military  planes  and  the  production  curve  is 
steadily  rising.  Very  soon  we  will  be  turning 
out  a  completed  plane  every  5  minutes  around 
the  clock,  every  day  of  the  month.  In  the 
same  period  of  time  since  Pearl  Harbor,  we 
have  produced  60.000  tanks  and  tank  chassis. 
More  than  21,000,000  dead-weight  tons  of 
merchant  ves-sels.  and  nearly  3.000.000  dis- 
placement tons  of  naval  vessels  have  come 
from  our  shipyards  during  this  time. 

We  have  made  over  170.000  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery for  our  ground  forces  alone  and  nearly 
1,600,000  naachlne  guns.  As  for  submachine 
guns  and  rifle?,  our  factories  have  turned  out 
over  6.7TO.CXI  since  Pearl  Harbor,  with  more 
than  26,000.000,000  rounds  of  ammunition- 
enough  to  let  U5  fire  nearly  2,000  shots  at 
every  soldier  in  the  Axis  armies. 

This  is  a  war  in  which  fire  power  and  mo- 
bility must  be  added  to  human  courage  be- 
fore victory  can  be  won.  It  is  the  fire  power 
and  mobility,  as  vrell  as  the  courage  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  Nations,  which  are  now 
winning  the  war  for  us,  and  that  fire  power 
and  that  mobility  can  be  definitely  traced  in 
a  very  large  part  to  the  astonishing  perform- 
ance of  American  Industry. 

But  suppose  sabotage  had  occurred  at  a 
•trategic  moment  In  a  few  of  our  large 
plants?  What  tlien''  Surely  it  is  clear  that 
had  It  not  been  for  the  watchfulness  of  our 
law-enforcement  npencies,  the  magnificent 
victories  of  t'.ie  rece:;t  past  might  well  have 
been  denied  us,  and  a  gloomy  and  dangerous 
prospect  mlfihJ  new  re.ich  out  before  us.  I 
do  not  think  that  It  is  an  exaggeration  to 
•ay  that  if  Am^ncar.  v.ar  production  had 
been  s^.lled  bv  sabctacre  as  it  wiis  stalled  Sev- 
ern! :.!:ies  and  in  several  places  during  the 
litav  v%.i:-,  the  f.u::;y  today  might  be  hammer- 


ing at  Suez,  at  Moscow,  at  London,  and  at  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Instead,  we  are  doing  the 
hammering  in  places  that  have  very  different 
names.  The  brilliant  jjerformance  of  the 
F.  B  I.  and  the  related  police  organizatlo::s 
have,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  probably  made 
a  difference  of  months  or  years  in  the  time 
required  to  win  the  war,  and  have  probably 
saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
lives. 

You  men  are  In  a  very  real  ;;ense  filent 
cu.slodians  of  the  American  war  effort.  It 
Is  your  job  to  collaborate  in  the  protection 
of  resources  which  are  vital  to  the  winning 
of  the  war.  You  have  a  high  responsibility 
for  the  protection  of  the  home  front,  and 
you  must  play  a  large  role  in  protecting  the 
unity  and  solidarity  of  AmeriLan  life  which 
is  es:?entlal  to  civilian  morale  and  to  a  total 
war  effort.  By  guarding  the  source  of  the 
Army  supplies  you  make  a  contribution  to 
victory  as  essential  as  that  of  the  men  who 
destroy  the  enemy  armies.  In  a  literal  sense, 
you  are  members  of  the  American  armed 
forces,  for  you  are  armetl  and  ycu  are  ready 
to  shoot  and  be  shot  at  in  orcjer  to  preserve 
the  power  of  America  from  destruction  by 
our  enemies. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  yoti  have 
not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  your  respon- 
sibility in  the  final  analysis  goes  far  bey,jnd 
even  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  system  of 
sabotage  and  the  smashing  of  our  domestic 
criminal  gangs.  It  1  only  through  you  and 
your  associates  and  the  work  you  do  and 
the  way  you  do  it  that  the  respect  for  law 
in  America  can  grow.  I  do  net  speak  of  a 
respect  ba.sed  upon  fear — a  respect  which 
crumbles  as  soon  as  the  back  of  the  law- 
enforcement  agency  is  turned.  I  am  talking 
about  a  healthy  regard  for  the  rights  of  others 
and  the  authority  of  the  society. 

I  am  sure  that  you,  like  myself,  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  growth  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency In  this  country  during  recent 
years.  It  promises  trouble  for  the  future. 
Tills  war  will  not  yet  be  over  before  another 
war  will  be  starting  for  you.  Most  of  us 
can  remember  the  era  of  lawlessness  which 
followed  the  last  war — the  gangsterism,  the 
flouting  of  civil  authority.  That  ugly  period 
lasted  for  more  than  a  decade  and  consumed 
both  life  and  wealth.  The  Nation  cannot 
afford  a  similar  break-down  in  law  enforce- 
ment after  this  war.  The  civil  peace  will 
have  to  be  preserved  while  10,000.000  fighting 
men  are  being  reabsorbed  Into  civilian  life 
and  while  the  economic  structure  of  the 
country  undergoes  the  serious  strain  of  re- 
conversion to  peacetime  production.  Tliat 
will  be  a  period  of  travail  and  heartbreak  un- 
less  you  stout-hearted  men  of  the  law  can, 
with  one  hand,  keep  a  firm  grip  on  the  busi- 
ness of  law  enforcement,  while  with  the  other 
you  help  to  direct  the  weak  and  the  way- 
ward, the  bewildered  and  the  maladjusted, 
into  normal,  productive  life. 

We  have  talked  much  of  winning  the  peace 
after  we  win  the  war.  That  means  far  more 
than  merely  making  satisfactory  interna- 
tional settlements.  No  international  settle- 
ment can  be  stronger  than  our  national 
unity.  We  must  win  the  peace,  not  only 
abroad  but  also  right  here  at  home,  and  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  do.  When  the  military 
mufiic  dies  down  and  the  great  inspiration 
Ls  no  more — when  the  cheering  crowds  are 
no  longer  Interested  In  sacrifice  and  hero- 
ism— in  that  period,  we  will  need  the  strength 
and  skill  of  professionals  like  you,  who  know- 
how  to  meet  the  resulting  problems  of  law 
enforcement  with  a  sure  and  steady  hand. 
Yours  is  a  deadly  serious  business,  and  I 
am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  the 
future  of  our  kind  of  country  and  our  kind 
of  life  depends  largely  upon  your  ability 
and  your  Integrity  In  meeting  the  challenge 
which  lies  ahead. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  prophet,  and  I 
certainly  don't  know  vfhat  to  expect  in  the 
pcst-war  world,  but  I  do  know  that  II  you 


should  fail  us,  if  there  is  not  a  firm,  strong, 
tolerant,  and  sei^oned  body  of  law  enforce- 
ment on  the  heme  front — men  trained  and 
prepared  to  cop?  with  conditions  which  have 
never  before  been  faced  by  this  country — If 
we  do  not  have  that  essential  protection,  our 
greit  Nation  may  face  dangers  as  serious 
and  threatening  as  those  which  we  are  over- 
coming in  this  war.  Many  of  the  restraints 
of  wartime  will  quickly  dissolve  when  peac? 
comes  Normal  V-Ving  will  be  hard  to  re- 
citablish  Quncl,.3  and  demagogs  of  all 
k.nds  will  very  likely  flourish,  with  their 
che;ip  political  panaceas  and  their  reckless 
leadership  That  is  a  time  when  your  judg- 
ment, your  strength,  and  your  competence  are 
going  to  be  indispensable  to  the  country's 
healthy  development. 

Yes.  gentlemen,  both  In  war  and  In  peace 
your  funotlcn  is  cs.ential  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  our  whole  society.  Your  success 
now  insures  victxiry  at  the  battle  front. 
Your  success  in  the  daj^s  to  come  will  in.'^ure 
victoi7  at  home. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  dual  responsibility 
that  I  congratulate  you  gentlemen  as  you 
graduate  from  the  National  Police  Academy, 
for  you  are  facing  a  ta.'^k  of  the  highest  dig- 
nity and  importance  to  the  future  history  of 
our  country.  You  can  and  will  leave  your 
nrark  on  that  history — a  mark  that  I  am 
confident  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by 
the  generations  to  come.  It  is  because  ot 
your  responsibility  that  I  note  with  deep 
in*ere.-t  one  passage  in  the  F.  B.  I,  pledgr^ 
which  you  have  taken: 

"I  am  aware  of  the  serious  responsibilities 
of  my  offlce  and  in  the  performance  of  my 
duties  I  shall,  a.s  a  minister,  seek  to  supply 
comfort,  advice,  and  aid  to  those  who  may 
be  m  need  of  such  benefits.  As  a  soldier,  i 
shall  wage  vigorous  warfare  against  the  ene- 
mies of  my  country,  of  its  laws,  and  of  its 
principles;  and  as  a  physician,  I  shall  seek 
to  eliminate  the  criminal  parasite  which 
preys  upon  our  social  order,  and  to 
strengthen  the  lawful  process  of  our  body 
politic." 

So  long  as  you  adhere  to  that  pledge — and 
I  know  you  will— I  think  we  may  take  it  as 
certain  that  the  future  of  law  enforcement 
in  this  country  is  in  good  hands. 


The  Administration's  Wartime  Troubles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  8,  1943 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
osD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune; 

THE    ADMIN !STR.\TIONS   WARTIME  TROUBLES 

One    by    one    tlie    New    Deal's    stanchest 

friends  are  drifting  away  from  the  fold.    The 

I    businessman  was  the  first  to  go.     The  farm- 

:    er  has  b-'en  off  the  reservation  for  about  a 

I    year,  and  now  there  are  signs  that  organized 

labor  is  cooling  off. 

Here  are  the  signs  as  they  appeared  In  last 
Ti;e.sday'5  elections:  In  New  Y'ork  the  support 
of  the  American  Labor  Party  combined  \vitli 
the  Democratic  organization  failed  to  elect 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Lieutenant 
Gi.vernor.  In  New  Jersey  the  Democratic 
cand  date  for  Governor,  who  was  himself  a 
labor  leader  and  who  had  the  support  of  all 
\:\b<jT  groups,  lost  his  rac?.  In  the  tieavily  in- 
dustrialized   Sur.o    of    C^nnecucut,   Repub- 
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an    opportunity   to    live    wholesome,    happy 
Uvea.    They  will  play  and  eat  and  sleep  in 


mother-worker.  Including  food  for  the  chil- 
dren, v.  nl  be  75  cents  a   day   icr  one  child 


But  again  today,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  for  the  future  what  they  have 
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Heans  won  elections  held  3  weeks  a^  In  114 
cities  out  of  a  total  of  128.  This  week  they 
edded  the  Industrial  city  cf  Hartford,  which 
had  been  Democratic  since  1B33.  In  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  which  has  many  huge  war 
contracts,  the  Democratic  cand'date  for 
mayor  failed  to  oust  the  Republican  Incum- 
ber)'. 

While  some  of  the  administration's  troubles 
are  products  cf  Ha  own  mistakes,  mot  cf 
them  are  the  Inevitable  result  of  povtrninc  a 
rr'i'.n  like  the  Uiii^^d  S'ate."  In  time  of  war. 
Many  of  the  administration's  troubles  cmi- 
nnte  from  Its  laudable  attempt  to  hold  the 
line  Bsainst  inflntlcn.  Py  liold'n?  down  pries 
end  the  ccst  of  llvin<»  the  President  snd  his 
priinlnlstrators  are  benefiting  the  conrumrr, 
pr:I  f'nce  the  consvmer  means  everybody,  it 
would  Fe'-m  that  th's  pollrv  would  eain  votes 
irseed  of  lds*n:;  them.  But  thnt  isn't  the 
way  it  works.  T  •'e  farmer  is  primarily  a  pro- 
dM'^er  and  he  want.>i  better  prices  on  the 
cnen  market,  not  subsidifs.  The  lat)orer  is 
cl-o  a  rrod'icer  and  h?  wants  hir-'-er  wages, 
not  s'atistics  on  how  the  antl-inHation  pro- 
pr!»m  is  keeping  down  the  cost  cf  llvine;.  The 
ind'istrlalipt  pnd  businersman  Is  a  producer 
and  he  resents  the  curbs  which  Ocvernm.ent 
hns  put  on  his  profit-making  ability.  Every- 
body is  a  taxpayer  and  "he  grumbles  over 
higher  taxes.  All  of  these  croups  are  also 
consumers,  but  their  main  interests  He  in 
their  separate  fl?;ds  of  endeavor.  B;  attempt - 
ln:T  to  benefit  the  whole  population  the  ad- 
ministraticn  Is  put  in  the  paradoxical  pre- 
dicament of  Incurring  the  political  animosity 
of  the  parts  which  make  up  the  whole 

vVhen  future  blstoriars  write  the  story  of 
th?  critical  period  in  which  we  are  now  liv- 
ing, the  adrirlnlstratlon  may  emerge  as  the 
Nation's  great  benefactor,  but  this  won't  halt 
the  present  political  trend.  American  voters 
are  now  repctlrr?  according  to  habit  and  his- 
tory. The  New  Deal  has  been  in  office  longer 
than  any  previous  pdminlstratlon.  It  has 
accum.ulated  more  than  Its  share  of  the  po- 
litical liabilities  that  po  with  long  tenure. 
One  of  the  greatest  cf  these  liabilities  is  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  axe  Inclined  to 
vote  out  any  regime  afer  It  has  been  in 
power  a  certain  length  "Cf  time. 

Therefore,  the  present  political  trend  Is 
likely  to  continue  until  the  New  Deal  Is  voted 
out.  The  Republicans  will  then  hold  office 
until  they  have  accumulated  their  share  of 
inevitable  troubles  and  the  American  people 
will  vote  them  out  and  put  another  crcwd 
in  office.  So  long  :ia  this  procesis  continues, 
Ani-'rlcan  democracy  will  never  be  in  serious 
danger. 


Blitz  From  the  Surface 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TENNTSeFE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  desire  to  include  here  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  November  1 
issue  of  American  Aviation. 

Tlie  editorial,  which  deals  with  a  vital 
subject  now  facing  the  Congress  and  the 
country,  follows: 

BUTZ   FROM   THE   BTTFrACE 

The  air-transport  industry  is  currently  on 
the  receiving  end  of  a  blitzkrieg  from  various 
Kuri'ace  carriers.  In  Congress  a  minority 
group  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce     Ccmmittee     suddenly     switched 


from  its  earlier  support  of  the  Lea  bill  which 
would  create  a  CiTil  Aeronautics  Com- 
mlssirn  and  threw  its  support  behind  a  re- 
port and  a  bill  quite  obviously  inspired  by 
surface  carriers.  In  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  the  hearing  Inus  the  fee<ler  airline 
pnjblera  heard  a  lengthy  and  well-prepared 
frontal  assault  on  the  air-transport  tirUl  by 
the  Greyhound  Bus  interests. 

The  maneuvtis  In  Congreas  are  designed 
s'mply  to  forestall  action  on  or  to"  defeat 
the  Lea  bill,  which  has  been  under  could- 
eraticn  In  various  forms  since  January.  Its 
real  pu;;y"sc  Is  to  open  up  the  air-transport 
field  to  all  comers,  although  this  purpo-e 
is  supplemented  and  disguised  by  a  wide  va- 
riety of  charges,  including  tlie  States'  rights 
arcument  and  the  usual  charge  against 
monopoly.  The  hasty  move  Is  so  obvious, 
hcwever,  end  the  Interests  of  three  large 
railroads  and  one  steamship  company  in  this 
report  are  so  well  known  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  right-thinking  legislators  are  not 
apt  to  be  swayed  by  this  sudden  pressure. 


Nurseries  and  Skipyartls  in  Portfacd, 
Orcf.,  a  Contribation  to  Our  War 
Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oascoM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.<^  I  have 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  on  numerous 
occa.sions.  the  shipyard  industries  in  my 
State  and  in  the  trade  territory  of  Poit- 
land,  Oreg.,  in  my  district,  have  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  our  war 
effort. 

On  October  31  the  press  carried  the  re- 
port that  a  pair  of  ships  had  just  been 
launched  from  the  Portland  area  ship- 
yards of  the  second  series  of  500  ship 
launchings  of  that  area.  The  five  hun- 
dredth ship  launching,  the  PC  806.  a  173- 
foot  steel  subchaser,  v.as  launched  by  the 
Commercial  Iron  Works  and  the  five 
hundred  and  first  ship,  the  William  D. 
Hoard,  by  the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  120,000 
workers  earn  over  $7,000,000  a  week  in 
the  Portland  area  sliipyards.  This  cut- 
standing  record  has  not  been  acliieved 
without  a  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
all  of  the  citizens  of  this  preat  Northwest 
area.  The  women  of  my  State  and  of  my 
district  have  arisen  to  the  occasion  and 
play  a  heroic  part  in  ttds  building  pro- 
gram. More  than  4,000  of  these  women 
employed  in  the  Portland  area  shipyards 
are  mothers — many  with  children  of 
school  age.  Tlie  shipyards  expect  to 
employ  an  additional  1,500  women 
shortly  to  take  the  place  of  our  men  who 
u.-e  donning  uniforms  and  taking  their 
pi  a  Cc:s  at  the  front. 

In  order  to  meet  the  problems  arising 
from  the  employment  of  mothers  the 
nursery  has  come  to  the  Portland  ship- 
yards. A  new  plan  has  been  laimched 
by  the  Kaiser  yards  where  many  mothers 
are  now  employed  by  the  construction  of 
child  service  centers  where  provisions  are 


made  for  nursery  care  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers.  Specially  designed 
buildinp."!  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
shipyard  entrances  have-  l)ecn  con- 
structed. Tliese  have  inner  courts  where 
the  younp.sters  may  play  and  be  pro- 
tected from  traffic.  Nursery  rooms  face 
on  these  courts  and  are  provided  with 
ample  I'Rluing  and  air  and  sanitation  for 
pro'^ection  of  these  little  ones.  Not  only 
are  windows  on  two  sides  ol  these  rooms 
but  the  walls  aie  finished  in  pastel  shades 
ar.d  the  floors  of  soft  attractive  linoleum 
blending  with  the  plan  of  decoration  for 
the  entire  nurserj'. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
very  instructive  and  intriguing  statement 
describing  in  some  detail  this  nursery 
prcpram  written  by  Lois  Meek  Stolz.  con- 
sultant director  and  a  member  of  the 
child  service  department  of  the  Kaiser 
Co..  Inc..  which  article  app>eared  In 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  November 
7,1943.    The  article  is  as  follows: 

IHI  NUESERT  COMES  TO  Till  SHIPTAXD — A  NrW 
PLAN  rOH  CHUJJ  Ci.RE  13  LAUNCHED  AT  KAI- 
S£S  S  FOETLAKD  TAEDS,  WU£U  MAKT 
MOTUESS  ARE  KMPLOTEO 

(By    Lois    Meek    Stolz,   consultant    director, 

chlld-aervlc*      department,      Kalaer      Co., 

Inc  ) 

Never  before  has  American  Industry  cried 
out  for  womanpower  as  It  Is  doing  today. 
TYCk  demand  is  for  mothers  as  «eli  as  for 
unmarried  women.  But  If  mothers  have  no 
conveniently  situated,  capably  run  place  In 
which  to  leave  their  youi.g  children  durln>{ 
workine  hours  they  will  not  stick  loyally  at 
their  war  Jobs.  The  Nation  recognizes  this, 
as  child -care  centers  springing  up  every- 
where, in  schoolhouses  and  other  converted 
buiidin^ts.  cmply  tcst.fy. 

But  busy  mothers  frequently  feel  they 
cannot  make  the  extra  trip,  sometimes  cf 
several  miles,  to  and  from  the  centers  be<ore 
and  after  a  fvill  workday.  Thua  tbe  child- 
care  problem  too  often  Ls  left  still  unsolved. 

An  outstanding  undertaking  for  t^t  care 
of  American  preschool  children  In  wartime 
Is  about  to  beftln  at  two  shlpyarda  In  this 
city.  It  seeks  to  supply  aome  of  the  ahort- 
cominfts  noted  elsewhere  and  to  point  the 
way  toward  putting  a  wartime  Job  In  line 
with  the  best  practice  In  the  field  ol  cbUd 
development. 

The  operator  will  be  the  United  SUtes 
Maritime  Commission,  with  the  benefit  cf 
advice  from  officials  of  the  Federal  Security 
A"ency,  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  and  the 
Children'.^  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. Pru^ess  will  be  watched  eagerly  tiy 
child -care  specialists  throughout  the 
countJ7. 

Sixteen  thousand  women  now  are  helping 
bu'ld' tankers  and  cargo  ships  at  2  of  Port- 
lands yards— the  plant  of  the  Oregon  Ship- 
building Ccrporatlcn,  and  the  Swan  Island 
yard  of  the  KaL-ser  Co  ,  Inc.  More  than  4,003 
of  these  women  are  mothers,  many  with  chil- 
dren of  preschool  age.  To  take  care  of  re- 
placements and  meet  Increased  demand  for 
welders,  the  yards  expect  to  recruit  another 
1,500  womvn,  among  whom  are  sure  to  be 
mure  mothers. 

In  order  to  stabilize  the  employment  of 
these  mothers  and  to  do  so  without  Jeopar- 
dizing the  development  ol  their  children,  two 
chUd -service  centers  will  be  operated,  one 
at  each  yard.  Mothers  will  bring  their  pre- 
school children  with  them  when  they  come 
to  work.  As  they  enter  the  yards  they  will 
leave  thtir  children  at  the  center  under  the 
care  and  supervision  cf  teachers  and  nurses 
especially  prepared  for  work  In  this  field. 

Right  at  the  shipyard,  amid  physically  at- 
tractive surroundings,  the  children  wUl  hate 
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If  his  decisions  are  not  wise,  to  plunge  this    i   why. 
CCUr.trv   into  ai»ther  and   mnrp  frrrihlp  a.-nr      i     tr,  '<: 


To  say  that  this  won't  work  Is  simply    j    crisis,    the    moral    and    patriotic    obligation 
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«n  opportunity  to  live  wholesome,  happy 
lives.  They  wiU  play  and  eat  and  sleep  in 
an  environment  especially  planned  for  them, 
while  not  far  away  their  mothers — welders, 
clerks,  timekeepers,  and  secretaries — put  In  a 
full  8-hour  shift.  The  centers  will  go  a 
»tep  further.  When  the  tired  mother  lays 
down  her  welding  equipment  and  stops  to 
call  for  her  child,  she  will  be  able  to  buy. 
right  at  the  center  and  at  cost,  a  dinner  to 
take  home  to  place  before  her  family. 

Those  who  shake  their  heads  at  the  thought 
Of  setting  up  a  child-care  center  in  a  dirty 
shipyard  have  never  seen  these  yards.  Newly 
built  since  the  Maritime  Commission  put  its 
great  shipbuilding  program  under  way,  they 
overlook  the  lovely  Willamette  River,  miles 
Bway  from  what  is  usually  thought  of  as  the 
Industrial  part  of  town.  The  Oregon  ship- 
yard backs  up  to  fields  and  woods,  giving  an 
opportunity  for  children's  gardens  and  for 
colonies  of  pet  animals 

The  centers  themselves,  although  the 
buildings  are  temporary,  have  been  designed 
to  fit  in  with  the  architecture  of  the  im- 
maculately kept  yards.  Enclosing  an  octag- 
onal space — a  great  inner  court  in  which  the 
children  will  play,  protected  from  outside 
traffic — are  rectangular  rooms  (each  26  by 
49  feet ) ,  with  windows  on  two  sides  to  Insure 
proper  lighting  and  walls  of  pastel  shades, 
la  blues,  yellows,  apricots,  depending  on  the 
exposure  of  the  Individual  room.  Floors  are 
of  soft  blue  linoleum  which  blends  with  the 
general  color  scheme  Connecting  corridors 
are  painted  a  pale  gray-green. 

The  rooms  will  have  facilities  to  fit  the  age 
levels  of  the  children:  shelves  for  toys  and 
books,  toilets,  wash  bowla  and  Individual 
lockera  built  In  like  a  dressing-room  unit. 
Storage  apace  is  provide  for  cots,  bedding, 
and  supplies.  Besides  the  15  rooms,  arranged 
In  pairs,  are  supplementary  rooms  which  will 
be  used  for  morning  Inspection,  for  small 
groups  of  children,  or  for  teachers'  confer- 
ences 

In  the  center  of  the  Inside  court  Is  a 
flagpole  flanked  by  four  wading  pools  and 
surrounded  by  a  grass  plot,  outside  of  which 
Is  a  large  hard-surfaced  playground  with  cov- 
ered play  porches  for  use  during  Portland's 
rainy  season.  The  play  court  is  to  be  dl- 
Tited  so  as  to  leave  sections  for  each  age  level. 

Like  the  shipyards  themselves,  the  child 
service  centers  will  be  open  on  a  12-month 
basis,  7  dajrs  a  week.  At  first  they  will  oper- 
ate on  a  2-8hlft  basis,  with  3  shifts  a  later 
possibility.  Each  center  will  be  capable  of 
caring  for  about  400  children  at  each  shift. 

Let  us  eee  what  kind  of  schedule  will  be 
followed  by  a  3-year-old  child  brought  to 
the  Oregon  shipyard  by  a  mother  working  on 
the  day  shift. 

The  slilft  begins  at  9  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing and  continues  until  5:30  p.  m.  The  child 
Will  arrive  between  7:30  and  8:45  and  re- 
main until  about  5  45.  The  service  center  is 
Bo  placed  that  every  woman  who  comes  to 
work,  whether  in  the  administration  section, 
out  in  the  shops,  or  on  the  shlpways  them- 
selves, must  pass  the  building. 

On  entering  the  center  the  child  will  go 
to  the  examination  room  for  Inspection  by  a 
nurse,  so  that  the  spread  of  colds  and  dis- 
eases will  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  A  play 
progra«i  with  sandboxes,  blocks,  climbing 
apparatus,  and  wheel  toys  will  follow  and 
then  Mary  or  John  will  have  a  brief  rest 
period,  followed  by  a  glass  of  fruit  juice. 

Prom  then  until  lunch  time  there  will  be 
more  play.  Including  stories,  music,  painting, 
or  modeling  In  clay.  A  well-balanced  dinner, 
the  main  meal  of  the  day.  will  be  followed 
by  an  afternoon  nap.  A  light  afternoon 
lunch  and  another  play  period  will  follow 
th*  aleep  time. 

The  program  for  children  of  mothera 
wcrking  on  the  "swing  shift"  and  "grave- 
yard shift"  will  be  adapted  to  fit  the  dif- 
ferent    hours.      The    total     coet     to    each 


mother-worker,  Including  food  for  the  chil- 
dren, V.  !.l  be  75  cents  a  ci.iy  :cr  one  child 
ei  25  for  two,  i«1.75  fcr  three. " 

Experience  has  shown  that  illness  of  chil- 
dren is  one  of  the  greatest  caviees  of  absence 
among  defense  workers  who  are  mothers. 
Therei'ore,  In  each  center  an  Infirmary  will 
care  for  any  child  with  minor  ailments  which 
result  in  the  2-  or  3-day  sicknesses  prevalent 
amctig  preschool  children.  A  staff  of  nurses 
under  supervision  of  a  pediatrician  will  be 
on  hand  to  look  after  the.-e  slight  illnesses 
which  usually  are  the  re.-ponsibility  of  the 
mother. 

Obviously  this  enterprise  calls  lor  an  oper- 
atlni?  staff  of  professionals.  Before  the  cen- 
ters were  built  Edgar  P.  Kaiser,  son  of  Henry 
J.  Kaiser,  and  general  manager  of  the  two 
Port. and  yards,  consulted  with  authorities  in 
Washington,  and  those  in  charge  assembled  a 
staff  of  specialists  who  have  won  an  out- 
standing position  hi  child  education.  Jam.es 
L.  Hymes,  Jr.,  released  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Mr.  Kaiser's  request,  is  resident  di- 
rector of  the  centers.  Mr.  Hymes  was  for- 
merly head  of  the  Hessian  Hills  School  at 
Croton-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Ttie  centers  have  been  especially  designed 
from  the  ground  up  by  Wolff  &  Phillips,  Port- 
land architects,  for  a  maximum  wartime  Job, 
and  the  staff.  a.s  the  day  approaches  for  the 
start  of  the  program.  Is  preparing  to  make 
Portland  the  focal  point  of  the  Nation  in  the 
care  of  working  mothers'  preschool  children. 
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or 


Americans  in  Quest  of  a  Foreign  Policy 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or  coNNECTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  condensation 
of  an  article  by  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut,  Mrs,  Cl.»re 
BooTHE  Luce: 

AMERICANS    IN    QUXST    OF    A    FOREIGN    POLICY 

(By   Clare   Booth e   Luce.   Congresswoman 

from  Connecticut) 
T(xlay  as  never  before  the  American  peo- 
ple are  profoundly  troubled  about  the  rela- 
tions of  their  Nation  to  the  family  of  na- 
tions. They  know  at  last  that  the  dest:nies 
of  fill  the  countries  of  the  earth  have  be- 
come so  exquisitely  Interdependent  that 
America's  only  hope  of  peace  and  prosperity 
depends  upon  th;  Arm  establishment  of 
friendly  and  fruitful  relations  with  all  na- 
tions, big  and  small.  Overwhelmingly, 
therefore,  it  Is  the  will  of  Americans  that 
international  relations  be  established  and 
maintained  which  will  allow  us  to  live  at 
peace  with  our  neighbors,  and  aid  and  en- 
couiage  our  neighbors'  neighbors  to  live  at 
peace  with  each  other.  On  this  question 
there  is  complete  national  unity.  •  •  • 
Tlie  procedure  by  which  a  people's  will 
In  relation  to  Its  neighbors  abroad  is 
implemented  is  called  the  nation's  foreign 
policy.  If  the  people's  will  is  thwarted  or 
denied,  we  say  that  nation's  foreign  policy 
has  failed.  Twice  in  our  times  the  Ameri- 
can people's  will  to  peace  has  been 
thwarted — twice  in  our  lifetime  this  Nation 
has  been  Inrolved  In  a  disastrous  world  war. 
Twice,  therefore,  our  foreign  policy  has 
failed. 


But  again  today,  the  people  of  the  United 
S-.a'es  want  fcr  the  future  what  they  have 
always  wanted  In  the  past;  the  kind  of  for- 
eign policy  whi'h  will  keep  this  Nation  at 
peace  in  a  peaceful  world.  This  they  want 
more,  perhaps,  than  they  want  anything  else. 
And  yet  inllUons  of  Americans  have  awak- 
ened to  the  terrifying  knowledge  that  they, 
the  American  people,  do  not  seem  to  have 
that  kind  of  foreign  policy  even  yet.  In- 
deed, thev  s^eni  lo  have  no  foreign  policy 
at   all.     •'    •     • 

Why,  thev  ask,  can't  they  get  what  they 
want — an  Amenca:i  foreign  policy  designed 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  their  minds  and 
hearts? 

Tiie  answer,  th.e  fundamental  answer,  is  so 
."■imple  tiiat  it  is  a  terrible  tragedy  that  the 
;.vcraj;e  American  docs  not  know  it.  Ameri- 
cans can't  get  the  kind  of  foreign  policy  they 
want  becau.^e  the  American  people  themselves 
play  no  active,  direct,  democratic  part  In  the 
formulation  of  their  own  Nation's  foreign 
policy. 

By  the  law  of  our  land,  the  power  to  formu- 
late, devise,  create,  inaugurate,  and  execute 
any  policy  in  relation  to  any  foreign  power, 
whetlier  it  be  the  relinquishment  or  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  or  trade  routes,  economic  or 
financial  arrangements,  recognition  of  foreign 
governments,  or  writing  of  treaties,  lies  en- 
tirely and  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
Also  by  law,  the  agent  through  whom  the 
President  works  is  his  first  lieutenant,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  is  responsible  only  to 
the  President  He  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  may  be  dismissed  by  him.  The 
people  s  Congress  has  no  legal  power,  not  one 
Jot  of  It,  in  the  creation,  initiation,  negotia- 
tion, or  execution  of  any  part  of  America  § 
foreign  policy  The  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives do  exercLse.  to  be  sure,  a  veto  power: 
One-third  of  the  Senate  can  say  no  to  any  in- 
ternational treaty  the  President  lays  before 
them;  the  House  can  refuse,  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority, to  grant  the  President  the  moneys 
he  may  need  to  carry  out  foreign  policies 
which  he  has  devised.  But  these  are  totally 
negative  and  nonconstruclive  powers. 

The  important  thing  for  Americans  who 
are  in  quest  of  a  foreign  policy  to  realize  to- 
day is  that  tlie  President  is  not  required  by 
tlie  law  of  our  land,  nor  is  his  Secretary  of 
State,  to  report  to  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
or  to  any  Member  or  committee  In  Congress, 
the  status  of  his  foreign  negotiations  at  any 
time,  nor  even  the  reasons  which  he  may 
have  for  entering  upon  any  given  course  of 
action  in  relation  to  a  foreign  power.  Nor 
need  he  give  to  the  people,  through  the 
pi  ess  or  radio,  any  information  as  to  the 
action  he  Is  taking  with  heads  of  foreign 
states.     •     •     • 

In  the  days  when  the  founding  fathers 
lcci?^ed  all  the  powers  having  to  do  with  the 
making  of  America's  foreign  policy  In  the 
hands  of  the  President  alone,  there  was  in- 
d'-ed  a  vast  difference  between  American 
domestic  and  foreign  policy.  In  sailing-ship 
days  the  oceans  were  a  barrier  between  us 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  •  •  •  But  eince 
tlien.  because  of  the  steamship,  the  radio,  the 
airplane,  and  the  Industrialization  of  iht 
civilized  world,  the  elaborate  integration 
between  any  nation's  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  has  become  almost  complete. 

As  the  wise  or  stupid  operation  of  America's 
foreign  policy  certainly  affects  the  decisions 
of  other  foreign  powers  In  matters  economic, 
military,  and  political,  so  our  foreign  policy  is 
bound  to  shape  our  domestic  policy  directly. 
The  shaping  of  a  wise  foreign  policy  for 
America  will  certainly  insure  Its  domcstici 
prosperity.  The  unsound  handling  of  this 
Nation's  foreign  policy  will  inevitably  make  a 
bloody  mockery  of  all  the  social -security  laws, 
tax  laws,  or  any  other  laws  that  Oongreat 
passes  at  home.  Tomorrow  the  man  who 
handles  our  foreign  policy — and,  according  to 
law,  it  la  only  one  man— has  It  in  his  power, 
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if  his  decisions  are  not  wise,  to  plunge  this 
country  into  another  and  more  terrible  war, 
or  to  put  upcn  the  backs  of  the  people  taxes 
so  heavy  that  the  wisest  domestic  policy 
would  be  incapable  of  long  withstanding  the 
shock. 

•  •  •  »  • 

Remember,  Franklin  Roosevelt  does  not 
have  this  power  because  he  grabbed  It  It 
Is  a  power  that  was  given  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution, but  which  when  given  was  not 
very  great      Like  Topsy,  it  has  just  growed. 

And  the  only  three  brakes  upon  that 
prodigious  power  are:  1  The  Senates  right 
to  veto  treaties.  This  brake  is  less  and  less 
effective,  as  the  modern  trend  is  against 
foreign  agreements  being  presented  in  the 
shape  of  treaties  to  the  Senate.  "Executive 
agreements"  is  the  new  technique  by  which 
modern  Presidents  have  sought  to  bypass 
the  Senate.  2  The  right  of  Congress  to  refuse 
moneys.  This  brake  is  growing  weaker,  too, 
since  a  strong  political  majority  in  Congress 
will  generally  pass  anything  its  President 
hands  down  from  the  White  House  3  Pub- 
lic opinion.  And  this  brake,  which  should  be 
the  most  effective,  is  only  effective  if  the 
people  themselves  are  at  all  times  alert  to 
the  international  situation  and  well  Informed 
of  the  facts,  either  by  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  or.  In  spite  of  him.  by  a 
zealotis  free  pre.-.s  and  radio. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  ts  the  answer  to  this  horrible  im- 
passe between  the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
people  on  foreign  policy?     •     •     • 

I  will  not  say  there  is  any  one  answer 
There  are  two.  But  I  do  say  only  one  Is  a 
democratic  answer. 

1.  We  can  rob  the  Congress  even  of  its  veto 
power  by  allowing  the  President  to  short- 
circuit  the  Senate  altogether  and  doing  away 
with  all  treaties.  Or  we  can  further  weaken 
the  Senate  veto  power  by  saying  that  ratifica- 
tions of  whatever  treaties  do  come  to  the 
Senate  shall  be  by  simple  majority.  The 
effect  of  either  course  would  be  to  break 
the  stalemate  in  favor  of  greater  Presidential 
power.  This  is  the  solution  that  the  admin- 
istration is  seeking  now.  This  would  do 
away  altogether  with  any  legi.'^latlve  brake 
on  the  President's  exectitive  power.  He 
wotild  then  have  the  same  power  ever  our 
foreign  policy  a.s  Hitler  had  over  Germany's 
or  Stalin  has  over  Rtissia's.  Like  them,  he 
wotild  have  to  deal  with  public  opinion  only. 
Plainly,  this  Is  not  a  wise  solution  from  the 
nverat;e  American  pent  of  view  And 
strangely  enough,  except  for  these  Demo- 
crats who  expect  to  benefic  Immediately.  It 
Is  not  the  solutKiM  any  patriot  would 
choose.     •     •     • 

2.  There  Is  a  second  solution  and  it  Is  the 
democratic  one.  It  is  for  the  President  to 
share  his  vn.st  povers  with  the  piople  through 
their  representatives,  so  that  topether  the 
President,  the  people,  the  Congre.-s.  and  the 
State  Department  may  arrive  at  thi  choice 
of  a  sound  Anirrican  foreign  policy. 

There  are  two  ways  this  could  be  done: 
First,  by  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  would  require  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  consult  at  regular  In- 
tervals with  the  Congress,  or  Members  there- 
of, and  to  subject  himself  to  questioning  at 
regular  intervals  on  his  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  But  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
a  long  and  tedious  process.  Second,  the 
president  himself  could  offer  to  appear  once 
a  month  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  to  subject  himself  to  ques- 
tioning on  his  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
And  he  could  require  his  Secretary  of  State 
to  do  likewise.  In  this  way,  via  their  rep- 
resentatives, the  whole  people  would  be  taken 
into  the  full  confidence  of  the  President  and 
at  all  times  be  aware  of  what  course  he  was 
pursuma:   in   the   Interests  of   America,   and 
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why.  To  say  that  this  won't  work  Is  simply 
to  say  that  demcKracy  wont  work,  and  that 
we  have  fought  a  great  and  dreadful  war  ui 
vam. 

A  recent  m.acazine  article  by  Democratic 
Senator  Carl  H.mch.  of  New  Mexico,  called 
United  Now  For  Peace,  is  revealing.  With 
the  greatest  good  will  and  patriotism.  Sen- 
ator K\TCH  makes  the  old,  old  cry  to  the 
people  to  "wake  up  and  take  part."  Then  he 
bemoans  the  terrible  division  of  opinion 
amon:;  96  Senators,  which  is,  he  fears,  going 
to  lose  the  peace  It  strikes  him  a.s  hor- 
rible and  vmdemocratic  that  our  Senators 
have  a  variety  cf  views  on  international  sub- 
jects. At  the  beginning  of  his.  article  he  says 
he  wants  them  to  "make  up  their  mmris" 
that  we  must  cooperate  with  Europe  and 
Asia.  A  paragraph  later  he  admits  that,  by 
and  large,  they  have  made  up  ihelr  minds 
to  do  so.  What  Senator  Hatch  really  means 
IS  that  all  the  Senators  Just  won't  make  up 
their  minds  to  do — what?  Unite  solidly  be- 
hind the  President's  foreign  policy,  wlxat- 
ever  it  is.  or  may  be  in  1944.  And  then  he 
lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  unwittingly.  He 
writes:  "The  President  met  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Poland  began,  but  that  meeting 
was  not  fruitful." 

In  short,  Mr.  Roosevelt  met  once,  before 
the  European  war.  with  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  This  was  in  a  period  dur- 
ing which  the  American  people  and  their 
legislators.  In  long  Ignorance  of  the  facts 
about  Euro{>e  and  Asia,  were  torn  by  the  de- 
B;re  to  stay  out  and  the  fear  that  we  might 
be  plunged  In.  And  because  that  was  not  a 
fruitful  meeting  Mr  Rooaevelt  never  met 
again  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  explain  anything  to  them  at  all. 

But  in  spite  of  his  natural  partisanship, 
Senator  Hatch  knows  the  answer,  too.  For 
partisan  or  no*,  like  all  Americans,  he  is  a 
patriot  Says  he:  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
a  method  for  closer  contact  between  the 
President  und  the  Senate  must  be  provided. 
It  seems  entirely  reasonable  that  there 
.should  be  frequent  meetings  between  the 
Pre.'sident,  his  advisers,  the  Secretary  cf 
State,  and  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  It  is  a  national  prcb- 
lem  and  not  a  party  matter.  It  is  also  a 
niatier  of  life  and  death  for  us  as  a  nation  " 

I  quarrel  (mildly)  with  Senator  H.\tch 
simplv  because,  knowing  as  he  does  there 
have  been  no  such  meetings  for  4  years,  he 
compl.tins  that  some  of  cur  Senators  are 
Ignorant  non-world-minded  fellows.  To  me 
the  wonder  is  that  all  aren't,  cut  off  as  they 
are  from  a  free  and  regular  intercourse  with 
tlic  President  on  Internationil  affairs.  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  am  sure  Senator  Hatch  does 
too,  that  the  present  one-third  veto  power 
<-l  the  Senate  would  prove  no  handicap  to  the 
development  cf  a  sound  American  foreign 
policy  provided  that  at  recrular  stated  in- 
tervals the  Pre,-ident  and  his  Secretary  of 
State  presented  themselves  before  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  explain  why  the  policy 
they  envisaged,  or  the  treaty  they  wanted 
to  negotiate,  or  the  "world  peace  plan"  they 
were  projecting  was  for  the  long-terra  in- 
terests of  the  whole  Nation.  To  say  that 
the  Senate,  once  in  full  possession  of  the 
facts,  would  not  cooperate  is  to  say  that  only 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  pa- 
triot and  all  Senators  and  Congressmen  are 
potential  traitors. 

*  •  •  •  • 

To  sum  up:  A  major  obstacle  In  the  quest 
of  an  American  foreign  policy  Is  the  gap  left 
by  our  Constitution,  which  does  not  make  It 
obligatory  for  the  President  to  discuss  his 
foreign  policy  with  the  people  through  their 
duly  elected  Representatives.  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  for  our  President  (who  is  a 
great  tradition  buster)  to  "bust"  this  tradi- 
tion in  the  best  Interests  of  the  whole  Amer- 
ican  people   and   to  assume,   in   this  world 


crisis,  the  moral  and  patriotic  obligation 
which  does  not  legally  exist. 

This,  I  venture  to  predict,  the  President 
will  probably  not  do.  There  are  few  men  In 
the  world  who  part  with  legally  delegated 
power  pvacefully.  Then  there  is  only  one 
course  left  to  Americans  if  they  want  a  for- 
eign pvihcy.  That  is  to  demand  that  the 
President,  on  the  radio  and  through  the  press, 
tell  them  fully  and  frankly  what  sort  of  for- 
eign policy  he  believes  they  ought  to  have — 
and  why — and  submit  the  major  facta  con- 
cerning what  he  has  done  and  Is  doing  to 
formulate  a  policy  that  will  keep  us  out  of 
war  lor  at  least  50  years.  His  is  the  power 
and  his  is  the  knowledge.  If  he  shares  neither 
with  lis,  our  endless  debates  with  one  an- 
other on  a  foreign  policy  for  America  will  be 
funle— and  a  source  of  endless  dlsunltij. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  describe  a  foreign 
policy  for  America,  but  I  have  Indicated  the 
first  step  that  must  be  taken  in  tliat  quest. 
If  this  step  is  not  taken,  we  may  never  get  a 
foreign  policy.  And  a  sound  American  pol- 
icy, as  Walter  Lippmann  has  so  well  said,  is 
the  shield  of  the  Republic.  That  shield  must 
be  wrought  in  the  warm  desires  and  enlight- 
ened wLshes  ol  all  the  people — and  borne 
happily  and  in  full  acceptance  of  the  honor 
by  all  their  duly  elected  Representatives.  If 
it  is  wrought  alone,  in  the  mind  of  one  man — 
as  it  is  today — the  shield  is  bound  to  be 
twisted  and  warped  and  very  thin  Indeed. 
And  when  It  l.v  carried  Into  battle  It  will  serve 
not  to  protect  us  but  merely  as  a  bloody 
litter ^n  which  to  bring  our  dead  sons  home 
to  their  sons,  who  will  fight  again  within 
what  would  have  been  their  fathers'  lifetime. 


Organized  Labor  Urfcc  Freedom  of 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
committee  of  the  Tacoma  Central  Labor 
Council,  representing  A.  F.  of  L.  unions, 
appeared  before  Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Ma- 
HONEY,  and,  through  a  spokesman,  pre- 
sented a  clear-cut  statement  as  to  the 
po.sition  of  labor  in  po.st-war  plannins. 
The  A.  F.  ol  L.  union  repre.sentatlves 
made  a  forthright  declaration  as  to  their 
ideas,  conviction.s,  and  suggestions  anent 
post-victory  employment.  These  trade- 
unionists  sum  up  their  position  in  the 
statement  I  am  hereinbelow  quoting,  re- 
questing that  the  Government  facihtate 
the  expansion  and  strengthening  of  free 
enterprise,  remove  bureaucratic  restric- 
tions, and  reduce  or  limit  governmental 
regimentation  to  a  minimum  degree. 

Representatives  of  the  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  of  Tacoma,  Inc.,  have  ad- 
vised me  that  they  regard  highly  this 
presentation  of  trade-unionists  and  de- 
nominate it  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
statements  yet  issued  in  the  field  of  post- 
war pronoimcements. 

Certainly  the  problems  facing  our  cit- 
izens at  the  end  of  this  terrible  war  will 
need  unity  of  purpose  and  thinking  for 
the  best  solution.  In  this  statement,  the 
A.  F.  of  I.  union  representatives  insist 
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that  they  can  work  out  their  own  prob- 
lems under  the  general  laws  of  the  United 
States,  without  the  use  of  repressive  leg- 
islative measures  directed  at  either  labor 
0'-  manarrement.  They  deplore  the  ham- 
stringing or  shackling  of  either  group — 
employer  or  employee.- 

But  let  the  worters  speak  for  them- 
selves.   Here  is  their  statement: 

TACOMA  4.  r.  or  L.   PLANS  POST-VICTO«T 

(Statement  of  Central  Labor  Council  Com- 

niitt  e  delivered  before  Senate  subccmnut- 

tee    hearing.    Hon.   James   C.   O  Ma  honey, 

c'lairman.  Army  and  Navy  room,  Winttircp 

llotci,    Tacoma.    Sutxirdi^.y.    September    IB, 

19;3» 

For  almoat  a  year  and  a  half  the  Central 
Labur  CouikU  of  Taroma  has  been  grappling 
with  the  problem  of  post -victory  employment 
for  rL'turriing  servicemen  and  demobilized  war 
workers  of  tbl8  area. 

During  this  time  definite  progress  has  been 
made,  notably  along  lines  of  setting  up  the 
ocgantEatlonal  machuiery  necessary  to  handle 
the  Jcb, 

Early  In  otn  discuaFJons  it  became  apparent 
that  s{.eechea.  blueprints,  and  plausible  plans 
would  do  little  to  obviate  the  poaelblllty  ol 
pcst-war  economic  dislocation  and  that 
neither  organized  labor  nor  the  employers 
could  plan  eUtctlvcly  without  planning  and 
working  to  this  end  together. 

The  Pcst-Vlctory  Employment  Conimittee 
grew  out  of  Joint  employer-rmployee  discus- 
sions at  meetings  of  the  Tacoma  Round  Table 
and  It  is  through  th:s  committee  that  organ- 
iz'-d  wage  earners  of  thU  area  and  the  men 
who  sign  tlie  pay  checks  are  making  tlie  eur- 
veys  without  whlcb  any  reaU&tlc  approoch  to 
the  problem  of  post-victory  employment 
would   be   Imposslhle. 

TliP  procedure  approved  by  the  Central 
Labor  Council  and  tlie  majority  of  af&liated 
membership  consists  of  a  threefold  Joiiit 
cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  labor,  man- 
agement, and  Government. 

This  was  done  in  the  Arm  belief  that  wcrk- 
Int;  people  In  and  out  of  uniform  preitr  steady 
Jcbs  at  wages  established  by  collective  bar- 
gHlninf!;  and  opportunitlee  lor  advancement 
under  the  laws  ar.d  Constitutiua  of  thi.s  ccun- 
try  End  our  traditicnnl  system  of  free  enter- 
prise taUicr  than  Government  doles,  made 
jobs  or  otber  forms  of  seml-Fasci&t  pater- 
nalism. 

In  preferring  to  plan  for  steady  Jobs,  or- 
ganized labor  Is  not  taking  a  position  of 
relectln^  Government  help  or  counsel  dur- 
ing the  period  of  post-war  readjustment. 
There  will  be  plenty  far  the  Government  to 
do  without  trying  to  take  over. 

AH  labi>r  asks  Is  that  those  bureaus  and 
■gencies  set  up  in  response  to  warume  needs 
be  dissolved  os  soon  as  possible  when  the 
war  Is  over  lest  both  management  and  labor 
become  serfs  of  the  centralized  bureaucratic 
state 

Under  no  drcumstancea  would  organlEed 
Ut>or  Ln  Tacoma  approve  of  any  governmen- 
tal maneurerlng  to  eocialiae  American  busi- 
ness institutiocis,  reorganise  labor  unioiic,  or 
to  di^lace  oollectlve  bargaining  with  any 
form  of  involuntary  goverumeutal  regimen- 
tation. 

Regardless  of  esstem  financial,  economic, 
or  pi^lltical  presMtre  gronpe.  organised  labor 
In  Tacoma  Insists  on  the  exploitation  and 
development  of  North wt-st  resources  by  local 
workers  and  int'estore.  And  this  includes 
a  vigorous  protest  against  any  flooding  of 
our  war  industry  areas  with  alien  or  other 
undesirable  ou*stde  labor  on  grotrads  of  a 
temporary  —  and  often  Inngtnary  —  labor 
shortage. 

Labor's  demands  far  the  restoration  of  Its 
trad:t.onal  right  of  direct  ooUective  bar- 
gainizig  with  the  employers  is  coupled  with 


a  demand  for  the  removal  of  restraints  en 
emuloyerB  eeeicmg  to  build  up  a  fin.iucial 
backlog  for  post-victory  pay  '"'-'iiB  and  the 
developn'.ent  of  Ncrthwcst  resources. 

Tacoma  labor,  now  engaged  in  surveyinp 
the  potentialities  of  post-war  commodity 
purchasing,  urges  strongly  that  the  Govern- 
ment refrain  from  disorganizing  the  post- 
war market  by  dum.pmg  accumulated  stock- 
pile of  goods  on  the  mnricet  without  rcrard 
to  (X)mmunlty  business  and  local  pay  rolls. 

Along  the  same  line  and  for  the  same 
rea.'icn  Tacoma  labor  urt,e5  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  mete  no  attempt  to  u.-e  its 
overwhelming  advantages  in  competition 
witn  post-war  employers.  Plants  so  fawned 
and  operated  at  present  shuuld  be  returned 
to  private  manag-eraent  rather  than  bo  re- 
tained as  a  nucleus  of  further  socaiizatlon. 
Ev'-rythlng  possible  should  be  &A\e  to  en- 
courage post-war  pay  rolls  In  this  area. 

In  order  to  custilon  the  shock  of  possible 
port -war  dislocat.on  all  war  contract.?  and 
wa;»e  agreements  In  war  industries  should  be 
protected  and  preserved  for  a  reasonable 
ler.gth  of  time  nither  than  being  canceled 
when  hfTSLilitles  cease,  as  was  done  in  the 
last  war. 

In  Tacoma  both  the  unions  and  the  em- 
ployers have  fouiid  that  they  can  get  along 
imdcr  tne  laws  of  the  land  without  calling 
for  repressive  leEiislative  measures  directed 
at  either  group.  It  is  to  bj  hoped  that  btth 
will  emerge  from  the  war  without  being 
shackled  cr  hamstrung. 

It  is  the  devcut  wish  cf  Tacoma  labor 
unionists  that  the  cord:al  employer-,  m- 
ployee  lelationships  built  up  to  instue  vic- 
tory wiU  be  continued  aj  tlie  l^i.^is  of  a  new 
era  of  fellowship  and  prosperity  far  all  levels 
of  American  Ufe.  that  creditable  American 
living  standards  based  on  full  production  fur 
wt.i  can  be  sustained,  by  means  of  rational 
pl'Uinlng.  to  covet  the  difficult  period  of 
post -wax  readjui.tment  and  the  years  to 
follow. 

H.   S.   McItVAICH, 

Ch-\ri-Z3  Gsovlr, 
Dosald  Ahbens, 
Ted  Hopki^js, 
Ray   Mqisio, 
Rau'h  Chaplin, 
Cenfrcl  Labyr  Council  Pj-'.-Victory 

Employment  Coniinitifc. 


Waitiiig  at  the  Pay  Windvw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  herewith 
insert  an  editorial  from  the  Chicapo 
Daily  Tribune  for  Friday,  November  5, 
1943.    The  ediiorlal  speaks  for  itself. 

WAITUilC    at    THS    pat    WIKIK)W 

A  reader  in  Lawrence.  Mich.,  has  sent  us 
an  advertiseraen :  of  the  Lawrence  Corporative 
Creamery  Co.  iiLforming  the  farrr.eis  in  us 
territory  about  the  Federal  subsidies  on  but- 
terfat. 

The  creamery  says  that  the  War  Food  Ad- 
nilnistratiou  has  announced  an  additional 
subsidy  of  4  ceats  per  pound  on  butteriat 
to  be  paid  on  cream  sold  during  the  last 
quarter  of  IMa. 

"Our  creamer]  Is  already  cnUecting  5  cents 
per  pound  subsidy  on  butter  and  handing  it 
on  to  the  producer,"  the  advertisement  re- 


pcrt£  "To  add  the  4  cents  onto  the  5  cents, 
woui  1  be  a  simple  matter— very  m'.::ch  toc^ 
Sim;:!*.  Instead,  btgmning  with  this  check 
yea  are  to  save  your  cream  clieck  statement 
and  take  it  to  rjcie  A.  A.  A.  odce  at  Eangor 
and  collect  the  4  cents  per  pound  butteriat." 

In  other  wor:!°,  the  New  Deal  commti-s.'U, 
are  not  only  determined  to  pay  subs.diCs  or 
farm  produce  m  i»pite  cf  the  oppt  sition  ci 
Congress,  but  tiie  farmers  arc  going  to  bf 
made  to  realirc  vho  Is  handing  Jut  thL:> 
money.  Tliey  arc  r,L  :ng  to  have  t  i  drive,  riac, 
or  \v.-ilk  to  the  party  headquarters  to  get  thtir 
cr.sh. 

The  creamery's  advertisement  conclu^en 
with  the  Ircnic  observation:  "No  do'ibt  thiii 
Is  Intended  to  save  gas,  tires,  time,  ana 
Ir.brr."  In  truth,  it  Is  intende-J  to  buy  b.-.cl: 
the  farm  vote  that  the  Nfw  Dealers  rcalizi; 
new  thfy  hnve  lost,  and  buy  it  back  In  tlm<! 
to  reelect  Mr   Rocscvelt  to  a  fourth  term. 


An  Outspoken  Governor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOWARD  BUFFETT 

OF    NEER-ISKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  8,  1945 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  inciudp  the  following  editorial  frori 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  October  2<), 
1943; 

AN    OUTSPOKI7T   COVERNOH 

In  the  thick  of  these  trying  days  of  b<- 
wiidLrnient  and  confusion,  Americans  stiil 
crave  for  courage  and  candor  in  their  leadeis. 
Their  retpect  goes  to  him,  whether  he  l.e 
Prei>ident,  Governor,  Senator,  or  merely  a 
candidate  who  possesses  those  qualities. 

Tne  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  uucarlhtd 
such  a  man— "a  Gcvtr:ior  who  is  among  the  .e 
mentioned  prominently  as  a  1944  President!  il 
poacibility."  VViiat  he  h<ts  to  say  alicut  "liie 
trend  of  affairs  in  Washington."  remarks  the 
Cleveland  ppper.  "may  seera  old-fasliiont  d 
and  cll  tiie  throb  to  seme  of  our  New  D^  .J 
Inends.  but  seems  to  us  to  represent  soui  d 
Ainc:  .can   ihiniiiiig  " 

\'.'e  believe  niosi  of  our  readers,  including 
m;!iy  of  both  politic al  p.'u-lies.  will  agree  wi  ±i 
tiie  P.rtin  Dealer's  opinion.  Tii.it  pej-cr 
quotes  from  a  radio  address  by  the  G:jVeiu>  r, 
as  well  as  from  an  inaugural  address  which, 
it  thinks,  "has  received  too  Lttle  natioiiil 
attention." 

From  the  inaugural  address  thif  quotaucn, 
we  oelieve.  is  timely  atid  thould  be  heipit.I: 

■There  is  a  prefcent  dangerous  itndency  .^o 
forget  a  fuiidiuriental  of  Anierican  deinc:- 
racy — tlie  tendency  to  eiic^.urace  conschd  i- 
tlcn  of  puvver  at  the  tcp  of  a  governmenial 
structure  alien  to  our  system  and  mere  clo£«  ly 
aim  to  a  dictatorship  or  the  centraJ  cl.ii- 
m;:tee  cf  a  C  jmmuniot  regime.  We  have  rr;ct 
ditQcultiee  before  this  and  have  sclved  tlif  m 
ill  atccTdance  with  tlie  basic  theories  of  a 
representative  deniccracy.  Let  \i£  not  at  tl  is 
lime  puisue  the  easy  road  of  central»zati  .n 
of  autiionty,  lest  some  day  we  discover  uo 
late  that  our  liberties  iiave  disappeucd." 

And  f.o'u  the  raciio  address  thesj  stiaigi  t- 
for"ard  remark*  are  likewise  pertinent: 

"It  WAS  clear  to  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution •  •  •  that  any  adnunistrati  :n 
attempting  to  make  ail  laws  for  the  v.hde 
Nation  •  •  •  would  inevitehly  result  at 
some  future  time  in  a  dis&olutioii  of  t  ae 
Union  itself. 

"The  dcxT^rine  of  regulation  and  Ie9ri5  a- 
tion  by  maattr  minds  has  been  too  gl-nr.i  iy 
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apparent  In  Washington  during  these  last  10 
years.  •  •  •  To  bring  about  government 
by  oligarchy  masquerading  as  democracy.  It 
Is  fundamentally  essential  that  practically 
ell  authority  and  control  he  centralized  in 
our  National  Government  " 

This,  it  must  be  admitted.  Is  hitting  pretty 
hard.  Some  may  feel  Justified  in  coir.plain- 
Ing  against  hitting  beneath  the  belt,  when 
there  is  talk  of  a  dictatorship,  cjf  a  Com- 
muni.<:t  recline,  of  an  oligarchy  masqiieradnig 
as  a  democracy  It  iniglit.  Indeed,  be  proper 
to  plead  that  t;reater  restraint  be  extti-ls-ed  in 
spcakine;  of  a  P:es.d:nt  cf  the  United  Slates — 
that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  paitt'^an- 
Bhlp  f-hould  not  go  It  could  well  he  cii.uged 
that  a  personal  animus  against  Prts  dent 
Roosevelt  is  cicaily  levealed  in  this  G  ver- 
ncr's  ruthless  attack 

Fortunately  th.'  [iarti?an  charge  mi.y  be  dis- 
missed. For  It  wa?  not  Gov.rnor  Brickor.  of 
Ohio,  or  Governor  Dewcv,  cl  New  Yoik.  or 
Governor  Gri-wold.  of  Nebra.'-lia.  who  spoke 
the  quoted  words.  Ii  was  not  any  Rcpiibii- 
Can  Governor 

The  word.-  are  those  of  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor And  while  Mr  KOv>sevolt  has  a  good 
many  enemies  in  lus  own  party,  bcjtli  per- 
sonal and  factional.  thi.=  Governor,  we  be- 
lieve, could  not  be  represented  as  an  enemy 
of  our  President  He  is  rather  a  friend,  who 
uniformly  ha=  >:!vpn  Franklin  Roo.'=evelt  his 
hearty  and  ui.caif stionm^  buppoit 

For.  ns  the  Piain  D  aler  disclose.^,  "these 
remarks  were  made  by  Frankl'.n  D  Roosevelt 
when  lie  w,''S  Governor  of  New  York  and 
Herbert  H.x-ver  wa.';  in  the  White  House  " 

That  fact,  however,  ha.'  little  bcanne  on 
the  case.  For  the  iaiprrtant  thing  is  not  who 
said  it  but  Is  it  trv.c? 

Is  there  "a  dangerous  tendency  •  •  • 
alien  to  our  sys'em  •  •  •  akin  to  a  dicta- 
torship or  a  C»  mm'iv.i.'-t  regime  •  •  •  a 
government  by  olitiarchy  masquernriine  as  a 
deinoci.icy"  thnt  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
conlu.'ilon  ot  the  hnme  front  affect Ine  labor. 
Industry,  cninmerie.  and  agriculture  alike, 
and  giving  rise  to  justifiable  fears  that  we 
may  "di.scover  too  late  that  our  liberties  have 
dl.'^appearpd"?  . 

Tl  at  question  e\'"iy  citizen.  inc'':ding  Mr. 
Roosevelt  m^y  answer  for  himself  Perhrips 
some  mi  y  s.^v  that  the  dangerous  tendency  so 
evident  in  Mr  Hoovers  time,  deserving  of 
such  unspaniij:  attack,  has  by  now  practically 
disappeared  And  that  defense,  if  vou  have  a 
split  l:p,  would  cui-e  you  consideri.ble  pain. 


trance  of  railroads  into  the  field  of  motor- 
carrier  transportation:  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  an  Increasing  pros- 
pect of  the  emerpence  ot  another  form  of 
ireight  transportation,  namely,  by  air:  and 

Whereas  strangulation  of  existing  agencies 
and  a  trend  toward  monopolistic  control  of 
tiansportation  would  be  of  great  public 
harm,  as  well  as  harm  to  the  independent 
trucking  industry:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

R'^anlvcd.  That  the  directors  of  he  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations  msti-uct  the  stiff 
of  tlie  association  to  resi.'-t  enrrcachment  by 
any  lurin  of  tran.sportation  upon  anothei  and 
that  the  a.~sociat;on  support  v.g^rously  any 
legislation  designed  to  prohibit  su.h  an  en- 
croachment 


No  Encroachment 

EX1E:sS10N  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OK    TI.NN  ESSIE 

IN  THE  HOUsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Muuday.  Ni>i  ember  8.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mi.  Speaker,  the  truck- 
ing industry  ha.->  sone  on  record  a.s  fa- 
voring U'pi.~lation  that  will  prohiijit  any 
form  of  tran.sportt^tion  from  encroach- 
inp  en  any  c-'.her  foim  thiou:h  inter- 
locking directors,  or  officers,  stock  con- 
trol, or  indirect  holdings. 

A  resolution  .-.etLn?  forth  that  po.sition 
\va;s  pa.=.sed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Trucking  A.^^ocuiliims:  and 
under  leave  grani«d  to  extind  my  re- 
mark? I  d'^'^ire  to  in.I'jd'^  tl'.U  le-olti- 
tion.     It  follows: 

Resolution  7 

Whereas  the  Ameiiran  T;ucking  Associa- 
tions, Inc  .  ha?  coiiflsTeiuly  oppo.-cd  the  en- 


How 


a  Foreign-Language  Newspaper 
Promotes  Our  War  Cause 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

OJ 

HON.  JOSEPH  MRUK 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  NoviinbLr  8.  1943 

Mr.  MRUK.  Mr.  Speaker.  a.=;  a  Rcpie- 
.'.entative  in  Conrres.s  from  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  which  ha.^  one  of  the  Na- 
tion'i.  large.^t  concentrations  of  Poli.'<h 
Ix)puIation,  I  take  pnde  in  the  notabl»^ 
contribtition  which  is  being  made  to  the 
winning  of  this  war  by  a  Poli.'^h-lanpuage 
new.spiiper  publi.'-.hed  in  Buffalo,  Every- 
body's Daily,  which  is  America's  largest 
Poli.sh  new.spaper.  In  the  recent  third 
war-loan  drive  the  effort.?  of  tiiis  news- 
paper aie  credited  with  the  .sale,  through 
its  read''i-.s  and  carrur  boys,  of  more  than 
$5,000,000  of  War  bends  and  stamps  in 
a  .^inglc  day. 

The  Treasury  ha.s  announced  that 
amnnc:  all  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  Everybody's  Daily,  which  was  the 
only  foreign-langiiape  newspaper  so  co- 
operating, was  third  in  the  number  and 
value  of  War  bonds  and  stamps  sold  as 
a  result  of  newspaper  promotion.  Only 
two  English-language  newspapers,  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  whose  circulation  is 
312.969.  and  the  Providence  Journal- 
Biillctm,  with  a  circulation  of  161,400, 
were  able  to  exceed  the  performance  of 
the  Polish  Everybody's  Daily,  of  Buffalo, 

The  productive  record  of  Everybody's 
Daily  in  War  bond  and  stamp  saUs  is  a 
reflection  of  the  intense  loyalty  and 
patnoti.'m  of  its  reader^;.  Poland-boin 
and  native  Americans  of  Polish  desceni, 
to  the  United  States  and  to  tlie  cause  cf 
freedom  as  exempl:fied  in  this  war  by 
the  Cijiniadc.-.-in-airaG  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Republic  of  Poland, 
anti  of  all  the  Unitec;  Nations. 

Here  is  a  record  of  which  both  tlie 
newspapT,  Everybody's  Daily,  and  I 
have  rer^'<in  to  be  proud: 

Every'oody's  Daily  has  expounded 
Americanism  to  its  reader^  throughout 
tlie  3G  yeaiiN  ti^'at  it  lias  been  published. 

In  9  montIi>  the  Polish  Americans, 
who  are  the  readers  oi  Everybody's  Daily 
have  boupht,  in  large  degree,  perhaps, 
because  cf  the  excellent  and  patriotic 
work  cf  Every'oody's  D?ily,  S9.266.025  of 
War  bonds  ar.d  stamps,  although  their 


quota  was  only  $6,175,000 — and  they 
have  subscribed  these  $9,000,000  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  bonds  and  stamps  which 
they  have  otlierwise  purchased  by  in- 
dividual initiative  alone  and  through 
pay-roll  deductions  and  organization 
buying.  In  the  first  War  bond  drive  in 
December  1942.  when  tliey  were  asked 
to  subscribe  $175,000.  they  responded 
with  S456.520;  in  liie  second  War  bond 
drive  last  April,  vlien  appeal  was  made 
to  them  for  $2,000,000.  they  subscribed 
S3, 690. 105:  and  in  September,  v»hen  the 
third  War  bond  drive  was  conducted, 
th.ey  responded  not  merely  by  buying  the 
$4  000000  of  bonds  and  .stamps,  which 
was  their  quota,  but  by  improving  upon 
that  quota  with  the  purchase  of  S5.119,- 
400  of  War  saving.s — which  is  war  financ- 
inp — certificatps  and  stamps. 

After  the  fii-st  War  bond  drive,  the 
Trea'urys  War  Savings  staff,  newspaper 
advi.ory  committee,  commended  Every- 
body's Daily  in  these  word.": 

UjK-n  checkinc.  we  find  that  you  occupy 
the  unKjue  position  of  being  the  inly  for- 
elgn-laiifuare  newspaper  In  the  United 
States  Cooperating  in  the  carrier  boys  cam- 
paign fcr  the  sale  ol  War  Savings  stamps. 
Not  only  are  you  the  only  foreign -language 
newspaper  In  the  country  cooperatin?;  in  the 
campaign  but.  proportionately,  you  are  co- 
operating to  the  extent  that  you  are  away  over 
any  othir  newspaper  in  the  country  as  to  tales 
flaures.  Taking  into  consideration  your  circu- 
lation o."  appicximntely  40  000,  as  compared 
with  a  large  paper  of  300.000  circulation  which 
has  sold  at  the  most  675,000  in  any  one  week. 
your  sa.es  of  693  OCO  'or  the  wek  ending. 
December  12  l.e  an  almost  unbelie\able  in- 
crease. >our  previous  weekly  average  having 
been  pb:ut    10,000  per   week. 

Your  staff  i.s  dt mp  a  splendid  Job,  and  you 
are  to  bo  congratulated  on  such  fine  results 
Your  last  week  s  s:i!es  of  143.000  indicate  a 
live  s.-iles  force  and  show  that  ycu  are  con- 
tinuing to  carry  on  with  no  let-down  in  your 
efforts, 

I  have  Wished  this  information  ton- 
cerning  a  Polish-language  newspaper, 
Everybody's  Daily,  to  fippea"  in  the  Con- 
gressional REcoRb  .so  that  we  may  all  be 
reminded  that  ours  is  a  united  nation — 
which  i-^  a  correct  description  in  exact 
language — among  united  nations. 


Unnecessary  Spending 


EXiENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday.  November  8,  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
,  to  hii'A'z  one  example  of  unnecessary 
spendin'-;  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
!  of  the  Approi.'riaiions  Committee,  I  ask 
1  unaniraous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
I  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
j  Record  a  lesoUition  adopted  November  5, 
1943,  by  the  Battle  Creek  Realty  Board 
of  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  It  brings  to 
light  ju.-t  anotiier  bureaucratic  spend- 
ing prcj'ct  tii8t  sliould  be  siopiied. 

At  tiic  same  lime   tlip  members  of  liie 
Balile    Cretk    P.'-ul..>    E  lard   thouid    oj 
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congratulated  for  having  exposed  the 
propoi^d  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
The  resolution  foiiows: 

Re  o.'ivd  {rv  the  Battle  Creek  Realty  Board, 
tit  Battle  Ceek.  Mich..  That  s*id  board  la 
V  naiterably  opp'  sed  and  does  hereby  register 
1  s  protest  to  ihp  apprrpjrlation  of  funds  aiid 
tie  aJIocation  and  use  thereof  for  the  con- 
8  r-jciion  of  a  recreational  building  in  Battle 
Creek  Township.  Calhoun  County.  M!ch..  .a 
connection  with  the  Pratrlevtew  hora«s  pioj- 
en  and  tlie  acquiring  of  a  site  therefor,  fcr 
tae  following  reasons,  namely: 

1  That  there  is  no  real  need  for  any  such 
additional  buiIdUig  at  this  time; 

2.  Tliat  there  nre  ample  recreational  facili- 
ties in  the  community,  and  ample  places  for 
\ho!epnme  recreation,  without  same  being 
I  roTlded  under  Government  ownership; 

3  That  there  Is  no  more  need  for  the  pro- 
TKim?  of  recreatkonal  facilities  and  building 
lor  such  Federal  housing  project  than  fcr  any 
dther  group  or  neighborhood  In  the  com- 
inunuy: 

4  That  it  wotild  be  using  vitally  needed 
mater. als  and  labor,  cf  which  there  is  a  de- 
cided scarcity,  and  would  not  help  in  the 
jjroinotlon  of  the  war  effort; 

5.  That  the  araortteatlon  of  the  cost  of  said 
jMDject.  estimated  to  cost  $50,000,  over  a  pe- 
ilod  of  35  years,  wouM  mate  such  project  a 
jjermanent  one.  rather  than  of  a  temporary 
nature  for  the  period  of  the  diuatton  of  the 
war; 

S.  That  we  are  rppoeed  to  Ckivemment 
ownership  and  operation  ol  permanent  proj- 
ifcts  of  this  nature,  after  the  emergency  has 
passed,  and  feel  that  any  such  permanent 
improvements  should  be  locally  financed  and 
Buppcrted:  and  be  it  hereby  further 

Re3clT^d,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
»*ent  to  the  regional  office  of  the  Federal  Pub- 
lic Housing  Authority,  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  the 
War  Production  Board,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
aid  Hon  Paul  W.  Shafeb,  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  this  district. 


New  England  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VXHJdONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Monday  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted,  I  am  includinc; 
th2  recommendations  of  the  New  Eng- 
land commissioners  of  agriculture  to  the 
Governors  of  New  England;  also,  I  in- 
clude the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Addi- 
son County  Paim  Bureau  Association, 
Inc.,  at  the  annual  meeting  on  October 
25.  I&43: 

Tlie  New  England  Commissioners  of  Agri- 
culture tmanlniously  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  Gcverncrs  of  New  England : 

1  That  apple  cellinss  reflect  quality  pack'3 
In  line  with  New  England  grades  established 
over  many  years.  We  also  recommend  thai 
shipping  point  ceilings  do  not  apply  to  loadu 
under  300  buafacla. 

2.  That  all  cellinics  en  fresh  vegetables  bn 
eliminated.  However,  if  ceilings  are  contin- 
ued that  they  reflect  the  cc£t  of  production, 
and  act  as  Incentive  for  the  production  of 
quality  vegetables. 

3.  We  feel  that  the  1M3  potsto  prcgram 
ha.^;  been  helpful  to  producer  and  consumei-. 
and  we  recommend  the  contlnoanca  of  the 


program   as   new   In  cpera'ion   wi'hout    tlis 

aj  puc.  -.leu  of  a::y  r'-J-":-i;-'i  pt.^Lty 

4  That  subsidy  :n  nny  Term  be  oi^pcsed. 
5.  We  feel  that  tlie  av-rn^e  oi  farm  pricps 
fcr  1SK3  has  tec;-  rexscn  .bly  aat.i.-,lactcr\-,  but 
ll'.ere  are  some  6;.ar:n!;  ;nequal;i:cs.  ciiiei  ci 
vihich  is  milk.  The  price  of  millt  shcu'.d 
reflect  the  cost  of  production,  liieref^rf.  we 
re'OTmmend  an  .ncreased  price  of  93  cents 
per  hundredweight  at  the  larm  level.  Such 
action  Is  Imperative  If  reasoi-.able  ccntumer 
demands  are  to  be  met  in  1944. 

8.  In  consideration  of  the  best  information 
obtainable,  there  would  seem  to  t>e  tvvo 
choices  in  this  feed  situa'icn.  (li  The  tcial 
grain  deficit  for  the  northeast  during  the 
ccTiing  winter  tctals  66  995.0C0  bushels.  To 
meet  required  necessities,  one  .ccluti'  n  th.it 
we  can  tee  tc  this  problem  is  to  fellow  the 
recommended  program  of  the  reduction  ct" 
livestock.  We  believe  that  should  be  as  fol- 
lows: Sharp  reduction  in  (a)  broilers;  (bi 
hcgs;  (C)  beef-type  cattle;  (6)  if  and  when 
found  necessary,  laying  hens  and,  lastly,  dairy 
cows.  (2)  The  s«-cond  alternative  is  to  ma;n- 
tr-in  our  reasonoble  live:>tock  population  in 
New  England  and  to  be  assured  of  sufficient 
feed  fcr  this  population  we  reromniend  a 
change  in  feed  price  ratios;  1  e  ,  either  a  lower 
si'pport  price  on  bogs  or  an  pclOi* ior.nl  dis- 
count en  heavy  hogs,  or  an  increase  in  price  of 
corn,  or  a  combination  of  these.  This  would 
establish  a  reasonable  ccrn-hog  price  rat.o, 
the  result  cf  which,  we  believe,  would  al'.iw 
the  release  of  coin  for  our  New  England  area 
and  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  price  cf 
cats  and  t>arley. 


Addresses  on  Occasion  of  Award  •(  Arnf- 
Navy  E  to  tlie  Central  California  Wir 
Industries,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  O?  REilARKS 

cm 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

1    IN  TKE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATIS 

Tuciday.  November  9.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  a:;k 
unanimcUo  consent  to  have  printed  in  llie 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  d-i- 
hvtred  by  me  in  connection  with  the 
award  of  the  Army-Navy  E  to  the  Cei.- 

i  trai  Caliloiniii  War  Industries,  Inc.,  of 
lYesno.  Calif.,  on  September  4,  1943.  I 
also  reque?t  that  the  remarks  of  Lieu- 
tfn,'int  Commander  Lovett.  chairman  )f 
the  day.  of  Admiral  Friedell,  and  of  Mr. 
Nuiwell  on  the  same  occasion  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

I   as  follows: 


RISaLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  ANNUAL  MTETINC  OF  THE 
AOOISON  COtJNTT  FACM  BUREAU  ASSO  JLATIC  :J. 
INC.,  AT  NEW  HAVE?r,  CONN.,  OCTOBER  25,    1943 

1.  While  prices  of  farm  products  have  risen, 
ttiey  are  still  not  comparable  with  ether 
prices  and  wageis.  Farmers  can  feed  them- 
selves but  cannot  feed  the  world  units'; 
prices  are  such  t.iat  they  can  compete  in  the 
labor  market. 

2.  Farm  production  will  decline  unless 
competent  farm  labor  and  machinery  are 
made  available. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  lab:r  prcpram  cf 
the  E:iiens]on  S«'i'vice  has  been  heiplul  aud 
u:ge  its  continuance. 

4.  We  recommend  approval  by  the  W.ti 
P-oductlcn  Board  of  elf"-trlc  wiring  and  fix- 
tures for  farm  ti'nant  house* 

5.  A  grain  shortage  in  the  E^ist  will  cause 
a  heavy  decline  in  milk  production  and  en- 
tirely stoD  egg  production.  Therefore,  we 
ri;solve  that  the  Extension  Service  and  De- 
partment of  AcTiculture  t-hor.ld  take  e:e}.s 
to  secure  the  r.eceisary  gram  fur  livestock 
and  pcultrj-. 

6.  We  oppose  subsidies  for  Industrial  prod- 
ucts, farm  prodMCts,  and  labor. 

7.  We  resent  the  arbitrary  rircision  of  the 
State  A.  C.  P.  officials  under  which  sheep  are 
excluded  while  beef  cattle  are  counted  in 
allotment  of  fertiliaer  and  direct  thPt  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  State  A.  C.  P. 
committee. 

8.  Resolved,  that  no  farm  machinery  be 
exported  for  which  there  is  a  denuind  in  yie 
United  States  and  that  the  decision  as  to 
whether  tjr  not  there  Is  such  a  demand 
should  rest  In  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
farm  organizations  and  manufacturers  of 
farm  nuichinerj'. 

9.  We  recommend  the  future  establish- 
ment  of  a  poultry  department  to  the  Unt- 
veisity  ot  Vermont. 

10.  Resolved:  That  we  approve  of  tlie  ef- 
forts of  the  Fann  Bureau  and  ether  national 
organizatlcms  In  their  fight  against  the  regi- 
mentation and  socialistic  standing  cf  the 
O.  P.  A.  and  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  we  urge  their  more  continued  and  em- 
pbaUc  efforts. 


LVTSODUCTION    BY    LIEUTENANT   COMMANDEB 
LOVETT 

As  our  guest  speaker  today,  we  are  et- 
cefdmgiy  fortunate  in  being  able  to  prcse  it 
the  NatKii:  s  foremost  champion  of  Amerlci.n 
small  business  enterprises.     Except  for  a  ftw 

m-i.-'s-precluction  plants,  our  peacetime  pra- 
oucLKia  was  traditiciiilly  concentrated  In  ii- 
clepeudent  business  establishments  employ- 
ing les.'^  than  ICO  {persons.  Prom  an  cn- 
t'li.eenim;  and  paper  work  standpoint  alor.e, 
the  marsiialltig  of  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  the  183.000  smaller  plants  of  this  coiin- 
tiy  for  war  prtxiuction  presented  one  of  t.ie 
racf-t  perplexmg  problems  at  the  outset  of 
the  war. 

To  ben.itor  jAMrs  E.  ^!uRI^.^T.. chairman  a::d 
founder  of  the  Senate  Small  Bu£ine.ss  Co:n- 
raittee,  gi  's  the  credit  for  formulating  tne 
cinstructive  policies  and  for  providliig  the 
ndinmistraiive  agencies  and  funds  to  brinsr 
all. convertible  small  plants  mto  war  prjcii.c- 
tion.  Witii  the  expetieiice  and  knov;ledge  he 
h.i.s  gained  by  the  committee  invest. gaticns 
th:ai;;.;iiijut  the  N.it;f;n.  Senator  Murray  1  ps 
a  tliurcue;h  understanding  of  the  pioblo  ns 
which  confronted  the  smaller  industries  of 
Fiesno.  We  are  esj;ccially  honored  that  he 
made  the  trip  here,  and  that  he  will  address 
us  today.  I  w;sh  to  pres  'nt  the  Honora  )le 
J.'.MES  E.  MuEEAY,  Scnstcr  from  Montana,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Co  n- 
niittee.     Sci:ator  Murk-.y. 

ADrr.FSS    BT   SFN^TCn   JAMES   t.    MURSAT,    TJNrED 
STATFS    SENATOR   FROM    IIONTANA 

Mr.  Chairni:..n,  Atlmiral  Friedell,  Mr.  Nut- 
we.l,  C'  l^.nel  K'rks'-y,  honored  guests,  lades 
unci  rrt.tlemeii: 

&Iy  l;e.'.ity  congratulations  to  Fresno! 

1  dee;  ly  a.Tpreclite  the  honor  of  being  n- 
vitc^d  to  participate  In  this  celetration.  It 
Is  reiirettable  tliat  every  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  cannot  be  w  th 
us  htre  to^'av. 

The  record  you  have  mr.de  here  will  le:  ve 
with  me  an  abiding  sense  cf  sati^factior  — 
personal  sansfaction  that  the  ultimate  go ils 
of  OUT  Committee  have  been  attained  In 
alm«  at  everv-  section  of  the  United  Statt^s; 
ana  satistaciion  that  I  came  to  know  first 
hajid,  the  prtrticularly  outsianding  produc- 
tion record  achieved  by  the  small  plants  of 
Fresno. 

This  Is  Fresno's  moment  for  nations! 
h:r.or.  The  highest  award  of  the  military 
aim  of  our  Government  u  being   made  to 


th°  employees  of  Central  California  War  In- 
dUilnc-s,  with  lis  affiliated,  independently 
owned  and  operated  member  firms.  The 
av.ard  is  to  be  given  di;>?ctly  to  your  small 
mauufaciura.g  plants  that  have  helped  to 
keep  the  FaciCc  Fleet  fighting. 

It  is  also  tiuc  that  the  award  has  been 
highly  Influenced  by  the  militant  spirit,  the 
unselfish  leadership,  and  the  highly  produc- 
tive genius  cf  the  citizens  of  the  entire  San 
Jc.Tqtiin  Vulley  The  Army-Kavy  E  is  a 
tribute  to  your  manufacturing  indiisiry 

But  the  excellence  of 'your  record  in  man- 
uf.Tcturing,  in  turn,  has  been  duplicated  In 
this  great  valley  by  your  splendid  record  in 
the  pioduction  of  food;  raw  and  processed 
materials;  In  the  supply  of  manpower  for 
ot'r  ;.imcd  forces;  In  your  community  mobl- 
llziition  for  war;  and  your  oversubscribed 
quotas  for  War  bonds  and  stamps. 

At  the  outset  of  our  national  war  emer- 
gency, every  thinking  man  and  woman  in 
this  famous  valley  knew  that  you  would  be 
called  upon  by  our  firhting  men  for  a  record- 
breaking  supply  of  the  nutritious  foods  In- 
digenovs  to  your  fertile  lands 

Fresno  is  fr.med  for  Its  craftsmen  of  the 
soil  No  outside  planner,  economist,  or  Gov- 
ernment procurement  agent  thought  of  call- 
ing on  Fre.'^^no  for  reserves  of  industrial  energy. 
It  w.is  logical  to  believe  that  you  would  ex- 
ercise In  the  highest  measure  your  physical 
strength  in  p: educing  a  wide  variety  of  essen- 
tial war  foods  But  Fresno  did  not  rest  Its 
efforts  there  It  Is  to  your  everlasting  credit 
that  your  relatively  small  manufacturers 
spent  months  In  active  efforts  to  mak'  their 
contribution  to  the  war-production  program. 
To  the  hundreds  of  procurement  officers  who 
were  the  "doubting  Thomases"  In  the  mobili- 
zation of  the  machine-tool  capacity  of  the 
Em.a)l  plants  of  this  Nation,  the  plea  of  Fresno 
fcr  war  work  for  a  time  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 
Prodded  by  absolute  necessity  and  by  the 
public  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Small 
BiT-mess  Committee,  th^  procurement  agents 
have  since  developed  a  sound  program  for  the 
utilization  of  .small  plants  employing  between 
100  and  500  employees.  This  program  has 
been  effective.  But  It  has  always  been  hard 
to  convince  our  war  agencies  that  required 
war  materials  in  quantity,  In  strict  quality, 
and  a['ainst  hard  delivery  schedules,  that 
there  w.is  any  place  for  really  small  manu- 
facturers with  less  than  50  employees.  The 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  for  a  Unig 
time  had  made  representations  that  these 
small  plants  hed  a  place  in  the  program.  It 
had  piven  assu'ances,  and  had  authoritative 
witne.'^ses  testify  in  force,  thai  small  plants 
could  be  u.'^ed,  and  should  be  used,  If  America 
Intended  to  accomplish  total  war  mobiliza- 
tion. But  no  ofHclal  voice,  no  Senate  report, 
no  ennilneering  chart,  speaks  with  the  author- 
ity and  persuusion  of  actual  performance. 
Frefino  has  been  the  outstanding  community 
In  America  to  prove  our  point  by  setting  up 
its  tools,  marshaling  its  skilled  workers,  and 
delivering  in  quantity,  in  quality,  and  on 
time. 

When  Central  California  War  Industries. 
Inc.,  in  search  of  work,  approached  the  officers 
of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  It  found  a  re- 
ceptive group.  Mare  Island  had  already  ex- 
perienced the  value  of  such  an  organization 
of  plnnts  at  Denver.  Your  community  or- 
ganized this  war-production  pool  of  small 
plants  Just  at  the  time  when  the  navy  yard 
was  expanding  production  and  reaching  cut 
for  more  facilities.  And  Mare  Island  did  mere 
than  respond  to  your  solicitation  with  orders. 
Its  skilled  officers  and  engineers  developed  a 
style  of  contract  that  swept  aside  objection- 
able red-tape  procedures  and  permitted  a 
small  but  certain  profit. 

But  more  than  that,  the  navy-yard  engi- 
neers came  to  Fresno  with  technical  advice 
and  production  experience  which  enabled 
Fresno    to    undertake    tasks    which   at   first 


seemed  well-niph  impossible.  When  the  war 
is  ended,  the  small  plants  of  Fresno  will  have 
had  a  nth  experience  and  will  be  able  to  go 
forwiiid  to  greater  goals  of  achievement  in 
civilian  production. 

While  Fresno  does  not  have  a  national  ad- 
vertising budget,  it  has  an  interesting  story 
to  tell  the  world — a  story  which  can  be  re- 
peated in  other  cities  throughout  our  coun- 
try. Your  small  repair  shops,  normally  serv- 
ing agriculture,  lumber  mills,  and  transpor- 
tation, have  performed — with  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard — the.se  true  miracles  oJ  production 
and  repair.  Many  of  the  winches,  blowers, 
pumps,  and  valves  you  have  manufactured 
have  been  utilized  in  refitting  the  fighting 
ves?el.=  01  t.ie  P;.ciflc  Fleet  damaged  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Since  I  heard  the  remarkable  fact  that  your 
pay  roll  of  656  men  and  women  is  scattered  In 
28  plants,  and  that  only  4  plants  have  over 
25  employees,  I  have  been  remarking  about 
It  to  my  friends.  One  of  them  asked.  "How 
did  these  plants  work  to  the  close  Navy  toler- 
ances?" 

I  answered,  "I'm  not  a  machinist,  but  I 
know  that  unless  they  could  .satisfy  the  Navy's 
rigid  specifications,  they  would  not  have  been 
awarded  the  Army-Navy  'E'." 

Tliat  award  could  net  be  won  except  on  the 
basis  of  the  genuine  skill  and  efficiency  of 
the  management  and  employees  of  the  plants. 

I  am  aware  that  your  plants  have  received 
orders  from  the  Army  and  the  Maritime  Com- 
mls.slon.  as  well  as  from  the  Navy,  but  your 
most  valuable  work,  and  that  which  has  been 
performed  by  your  smallest  plants,  has  been 
for  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  the  Ala- 
meda Naval  Air  Station. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  commanding  offi- 
cers  of  both  of  these  naval  shore  establish- 
ments and  the  officers  In  charge  of  the  farm- 
Ing-out  program.  They  have  put  Into  prac- 
tice the  policy  our  committee  wrote  into  the 
so-called  Murray-Pa tman  Small  Business  Act. 
To  Increas'^  the  necessary  speed  and  produc- 
tion for  war,  these  governmental  agencies 
have  utilized  in  great  measure  the  Idle  facili- 
ties of  hundreds  of  small  plants,  from  Denver. 
Colo.,  and  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  to  Sacramento, 
Stockton,  Fresno,  and  Bakersfield. 

A  few  months  ago  our  committee  held  hear- 
ings during  which  the  full  story  of  the  Mare 
Island  farming-out  program  was  presented. 
All  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  results.  Without 
such  a  program,  the  thousands  of  machine- 
tool -hours  and  man-hoins  which  were  wait- 
ing to  be  utilized  in  Fresno  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  Nation  and  to  our  boys  on  the 
battle  fronts. 

This  is  a  war  of  production.  We  are  win- 
ning the  war  because  we  are  vastly  outpro- 
ducing our  enemies  Fresno,  therefore,  is 
playiiig  a  vital  part  in  achieving  victory. 
It  Is  setting  an  example  to  the  whole  Nation 
In  the  utilization  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  our  small  plants.  The  Maie  Island  pro- 
gram in  Fresno  has  been  a  100-percent  net 
gain  In  production,  and  highly  merits  the 
honor  it  is  receiving  today. 

Ajain  let  me  say  that  I  have  gieatly  en- 
Joyed  being  pre.sent  on  this  cx:casion.  and  I 
also  enjoyed  meeting  the  men  behind  the 
machines  at  Fresno  who  are  giving  such  re- 
m.ai  liable  support  to  the  men  behind  the  guns 
on  our  battle  fronts  throughout  the  world. 

Congratulations  to  you  all. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Lovm.  The  Sena- 
tor has  told  us  of  the  important  part  which 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  has  played  in  the 
success  of  the  Central  California  War  Indus- 
tries. Inc.  It  is  now  my  honor  and  privilege 
to  present  to  you  Rear  Admiral  W.  L.  Friedell, 
United  States  Navy,  commandant  of  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  who  will  present  the  Army- 
Navy  E  award.     Admiral  Friedell. 


ADDRESS    BT    ADMIRAL    nUZMIX 

Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  MtraaAT,  Mr.  Nut- 
well,  Colonel  Klrksey,  men  and  women  of 
Central  California  War  Industries,  Inc..  It  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  accepted 
the  Invitation  to  make  this  presentation  of 
the  Army -Navy  E  award  here  today.  As 
explained  on  the  program,  this  award  la  the 
highest  honor  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  a 
manufacturing  organization  in  time  of  war 
because  it  Is  official  recognition  of  the  patri- 
otism, skill,  and  work  of  the  men  and  women 
wlio  earned  It.  You  may  be  Interested  to 
know  that  less  than  2'^  percent  of  the  manu- 
facturing organl7.atlon8  engaged  in  work  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  have  been  awarded  this 
honor.  Today's  award  is  unique  In  that, 
while  It  is  made  to  n  single  firm,  the  Central 
California  War  Industries,  Inc.,  this  firm  Is 
composed  of  such  a  Inrtje  number  of  lesser 
organizations  of  this  city  that  It  practically 
amounts  to  an  award  to  the  city  of  Fresno 

Furthermore,  I  have  a  personal  feeling  in 
this  aw.ird.  due  to  the  fact  that  of  the  ap- 
proximate $1,200,000  In  work  undertaken  by 
this  cor{)oratlon  over  tl. 000.000  of  It  was  as- 
slgnc(<  bv  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  of  which 
I  am  the  commandant.  May  I  give  you  a 
little  history?  When  we  at  Mare  Island  real- 
ized that  an  emergency  existed,  we  began  to 
look  around  for  ways  and  means  to  Increase 
our  productive  capacity.  The  first  step  was 
to  increa.'ie  the  number  of  our  employees. 
This  was  successful  at  first,  but  soon  the  local 
community  reached  a  saturation  point.  The 
next  step  was  to  sublet  contracts  to  firms  In 
the  proximity  of  Mare  Island  capable  of  tak- 
ing on  fair-sized  Jobs.  We  soon  reached  the 
limit  of  this  capacity,  but  found  that  there 
were  still  a  number  of  smaller  firms  in  our 
vicinity  which  we  had  been  unable  to  con- 
tact, A  determined  effort  was  made  to  reach 
these  firms  and  take  advantage  of  their 
facilities.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  at  Mare 
Island,  after  much  study,  developed  what  Is 
known  as  the  type  C  contract.  This  contract 
insures  the  small  factory  against  loas  and 
gives  to  It  a  fair  fee  for  the  work  done.  I 
mltjht  add  that  we  have  been  so  successful 
with  this  contract  that  the  Navy  Department 
has  adopted  It  for  general  use  throughout  the 
country*.  Here  In  Fresno  a  war  industry  pool 
called  the  Central  California  War  Industries, 
Inc..  was  organized.  Mare  Island  considers 
this  organization,  and  the  men  and  women 
v.ho  work  In  it,  a  part  of  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  and  any  glory  they  achieve  is  reflected 
at  Marc  Island.  The  success  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  attested  to  by  the  award  made  here 
today. 

By  settlnr?  up  the.se  new  production  units 
away  from  our  congested  labor  markets  and 
housing  areas  you  have  added  hundreds  of 
men  to  the  productive  manpower  of  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  and  have  at  the  same  time 
relieved  In  the  difficult  task  of  housing  them 
and  their  families.  This  has  resulted  In  a 
contribution,  not  only  to  Mare  Island  but 
to  the  economic  security  of  the  country.  It 
has  additional  significance  at  a  time  when  so 
many  families  are  decertlng  the  interior  and 
disrupting  the  economic  balance  In  commu- 
nities away  from  the  sea  coasts  to  migrate 
to  coastal  war  Industrial  areas. 

To  those  workers  who  have  stayed  here  at 
home  and  assisted  In  the  building  and  re- 
pairing of  ships  I  would  like  to  say  that 
Maie  Island  would  not  have  accomplished  Its 
shipbuilding  and  battle-damage  repair  efforts 
without  your  hard,  wUllnE'.  and  efficient  work. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  ability  of  any  ship- 
building group  to  meet  or  exceed  scheduled 
delivery  dates  and  to  produce  satisfactory 
parts  and  sections  for  a  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram Is  dependent  upon  the  tklU  and  Indus- 
try of  the  men  and  women  who  do  the  work. 
Therefore,  each  and  evriy  one  of  you  here 
tcxlay  should  feci  that  you  have  had  a  part 
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111  the  crMtlon  of  this  new  Industry  In 
Fr«no.  and  I  counraiuiuie  the  managements 
o(  the  various  ftrtns  on  your  cooveiation  wiih 
each  other  in  order  to  expedite  this  war 
effort.  To  ail  cf  you  I  say  that  you  have 
^'orkcd  hard,  but  your  labors  here  must  con- 
tinue with  renewed  vigor  until  that  final  day 
»/hen  democracy  triumphs  over  oppression. 
\7e  are  (orguiR  ahrad  to  that  Ulum^h.  but 
the  end  Is  still  over  the  hori/on.  You  have 
^.orked  hard.  yes.  but  you  and  your  feliow 
Americans  must  continue  to  exert  every 
\/aklng  hour  to  this  vital  pnxluciive  work. 
I  have  come  today  to  pav  more  than  verbal 
tribute.  On  be'.-alf  of  the  Secreury  ot  the 
IJaTy,  the  Honorable  Frank  Kncx.  I  have  come 
t  J  present  the  Army-Navy  E  award  to  the 
CV^ntral  California  War  Industries.  Inc. 

By  your  resourcfuness,  cooperation.  «nd 
the  ability  to  produce  the  goods  you  have 
laet  the  exacting  standards  a.  t  by  the  Navy 
for  mdustrlal  production  and  today  receive 
the  Army-Navy  E  award.  Irf-t  this  banner 
fly  high  so  thAt  It  may  serve  as  an  incentive 
to  even  greater  production  by  you  and  all 
those  good  Americans  who  labor  with  you. 

Ycu  see  mounted  on  this  blue  and  red 
l)enniuit  the  letter  "E."  Tals  letter  stands 
lor  excellence  In  Industrial  production  and 
has  been  achieved  by  hard  work,  loyalty,  and 
devotion  to  duty  by  every  one  of  you. 

Mr  Nutwell.  this  pennant  is  recognition  by 
jour  Nation  of  the  outsundlng  efforts  of  you 
»  nd  your  companies  and  of  a  Job  well  done. 

AEOUBS  or  MB.  NUTWELL 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Murray,  Admiral 
lYledell.  Colonel  Klrk.sey,  and  employees  of 
the  member  firms  of  the  Central  California 
War  Industries.  Inc.,  It  Is  a  ilcn^al  honor  that 
fcas  come  to  the  Central  California  War  In- 
dustries. Inc  .  this  day.  and  It  Is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  humility,  but  genuine  satisfaction, 
tn.it  I  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  men  and 
vomen  who  hare  labored  under  the  direction 
of  the  Central  California  War  Industries.  Inc., 
t/ils  coveted  Army  and  Navy  production 
award.  Senator'  Murray,  Admiral  Prtedell. 
»:id  Colonel  Klrk.'^ey.  these  men  and  women 
workers  are  the  cause  of  this  celebration: 
tliey  are  the  reason  you  are  here:  they  are 
tiie  reason  that  this  distinctive  sjTnlwl  of 
wartime  merit,  effort,  and  accomplishment 
•ton  will  be  raised  over  the  corporation  office. 

This  Is  an  Infant  group  as  compared  with 
»:me  of  the  giant  industries  that  have  so 
robly  come  to  the  aid  of  their  country  and 
becau^  this  so  definitely  upholds  the  Amer- 
kan  way  of  Itfc,  I  know  that  you.  fellow 
wxjrkers.  are  Just  as  happy  about  this  award 
as  I  am.  Ycu  are  undoubtedly  happier,  bc- 
ciuse  yours  has  been  the  actual  work — yours 
have  bnn  the  hands  that  produced  the  parta 
tliat  have  sent  great  ships  on  their  dangerous 
ways — that  helped  provide  submarines  with 
tlielr  instruments  of  war,  and  helped  produce 
tlie  guns  that  arm  our  ships  and  shores — 
y«>ur8  the  last  fervent  wish  that  accompanied 
these  materials  of  war  as  they  went  on*  their 
Wiy  to  defeat  our  enemies — yours  the  Invis- 
ible but  tani^ble  connection  between  our 
boys  on  the  fighting  front  and  those  of  tis 
bfick  home. 

And  so  this  distinction  comes  to  you  Justly 
and  honorably.  You  should  be  happy  and 
pioud  because  of  It. 

The  award  of  the  Army  and  Navy  E  for 
outstanding  Industrial  achievement  in  war- 
time is  certainly  a  brilliant  and  Just  citation. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  traditional  decora- 
tloDs — tboee  given  for  valor  and  sacrifice  In 
battle,  and  we  are  In  complete  agreement. 
Tbeae  awards  sbould  be  grlven.  However,  un- 
til we  started  to  beat  Herr  HlUer  and  his 
■atdlite  partners  at  tbetr  own  game,  there 
was  little  notice  accorded  to  the  men  and 
wt»nen  behind  the  men  behind  the  guns. 
Certainly  the  part  of  industry  in  wartime 
effort  Is  of  equal  importance  with  that  of 


I  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  on  the  flght- 
!  Ine:  frojjts.  and  In  th  s  award  a  grate'ul  na- 
I  tlon  Ls  acknowiedeing  that  fact. 
I  For  a  little  ovei  a  year,  these  28  plants  have 
t'-en  ba.icled  touethtr  as  the  Central  Calif cr- 
'  nla  War  Industries.  Inc..  and  have  thus  been 
i  enable  to  bring  the  peacetime  skills  of  you 
i  men  and  women  to  bear  In  a  very  definite 
I  way  on  wartime  problems.  This  has  resulted 
I  in  wa."-  materia's  Rowing  quickly  and  saiif<  ih- 
ly  toward  the  fieht:n^  Ironrji  and.  becau.se  the 
I  manufacture  of  the.se  war  materials  h.is 
I  varied  so  ^eatly  from  your  pepcei  me  actr,  i- 
1  ties.  It  has  required  addit:onal  effort.  The 
]  pre.sentat:on  or  this  award  put,s  vour  Natinns 
j  stamp  o:"  approval  upon  your  efforts  of  whicu 
,    you  may  well  be  proud. 

I  Once  m^re  I  crnpratulate  eacli  of  you  on 
I  earning  this  honor  and  we  thank  the  Army 
I    and  Navy  for  conferring  it. 

However,  your  Job  is  not  finished.  In  tact, 
yotir  responsibility  may  he  greater  as  the 
week.<s  roll  on.  The  award  should  serve, 
therefore,  as  an  even  greater  Incentive  to 
hisher  performance  in  the  liilfillnnent  of  our 
re'ponsiblllty  in  building  snd  proces-sing  ad- 
ditional war  goods  for  the  Nations  needs. 

We  are  all  Imbued  with  tlie  same  spirit  to 
do  everythinc  we  possibly  can  to  win  a  quick 
victory.  Having  enough  war  materials,  char- 
acreristic  of  American  industrial  quality.  Is 
one  way  to  hasten  that  day. 

In  the  face  of  a  growln';  need  for  skilled 
Industrial  workers  a  further  challenge  Is  pre- 
sented to  Industry.  Quality  must  be  mi'.in- 
tained  and  as  many  short  cuts  as  possible  to 
attain  this  quality  must  be  devised. 

Today  as  America  looks  at  Fresno.  America 
knows  that  there  will  be  no  let-down  and 
that  final  victory  will  crown  the  Joint  eflorts 
of  the  men  and  women  In  our  Industrial 
plants. 

As  Is  true  on  the  field  of  battle.  Joint  and 
cooperative  action  between  the  armed  serv- 
ices Is  also  true  in  the  recognition  of  work 
well  done  In  the  field  of  production.  Repre- 
senting the  Army  at  today's  ceremony  Is  an 
officer  well  known  to  many  of  you  here  in 
Fresno.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us 
to  present  the  token  Army-Nary  E  lapel  pins. 
Ccl.  Guy  Kirksey,  Air  Corps  commanding 
oflttcer.  Hammer  Field. 


Anny  aii<i  Navy  Maintenaace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNK-nctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  9.  1943 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  summary  of  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  a  bill  <H.  R. 
3556  •  creating  an  Army  and  Navy  Main- 
tenance Corps,  introduced  by  me  on 
October  27.  1943: 

PiraposES  or  H.  R.  3556 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  frame 
into  law  the  democratic  principle  that  every 
male  citizen  of  draft  age  should  henceforth 
be  liable  in  time  of  war  to  defend  his  coun- 
try according  to  bis  mental  and  physical 
capacities:  and  that  deferment  for  moral, 
mental,  physical  reasons,  or  other  reasons 
from  the  ccunbat  servioes  should  not  relieve 
him  from  this  legal  llahUlty. 

With  this  democratie  principle  of  extend- 
ing the  legal  liability  to  defend  their  country 


to  deferred  men  of  fighting  a^e.  no  patriot 
can  poss;ljly  quarrel  The  President  him- 
self has  said  that  in  the  punuit  of  military 
victcrv  no  ciisiinctiun  can  be  made  between 
the  ht.mc  tront  and  the  oattle  iront  I'hcre- 
{<  re.  11  luiiovv^  there  sh'  uid  be  no  disliiict'-cn 
bcwern  the  leeal  lK'b:!ity  of  men  of  fifhtitig 
aee  wh' :t^er  aeifrrfd  cr  not.  to  deleiid  the 
home  Iront  as  well  iUi  the  battle  front.  Tnis 
1.S  n(  t  a  work  or  hght  blli;  it  is  a  work  and 
fit.'.ht   bill 

lor  It  Is  the  een.se  of  this  bill  that  the 
asfceuibly  belt,  the  farm  and  field,  and  ail 
w..r  efiurts  es.sentl:!!  to  the  supply  of  cur 
ircops  are  Inte^^ral  and  Inseparable  compo- 
rcnis  of  the  buttle  front  Itselt,  and  that  this 
battle  front-hvimt  Iront  sh.juid  be  manned 
It.  whtn,  and  wheitver  endangered,  by  men 
deferred  from  the  ficihting  services,  who  are 
c. !  able  of  di-iing  so  and  wno  are  not  doing  so. 

This  is  the  only  p.mciDle  which  today 
srt  nis  Just  to  the  ten  millions  of  ycung 
mt  n  under  firms  who  are  required  by  iaw 
to  stand  ready  1 1  lay  dcwn  their  lives  for 
their  country  They  and  their  many  mll- 
1: Tis  cf  farhcrs  and  mothers  and  relatives 
and  friends,  cannot  understand,  and  should 
not  be  asked  to  understand,  why  other  men 
cf  draft  a^e  who  arc  deferred  in  the  national 
intere.*!'  owing  to  economic  or  biological  rea- 
sons, shcTild  rot  also  ba  required  by  law  to 
stand  ready  to  lay  their  hands  to  support 
their  fiphtin?  efforts, 

Th!.<  bill  does  the  following  things: 

1.  Gives  the  President  the  authority  to 
provide  the  necessary  manpower  for  victory 
and  distribution  thereof,  at  such  times  and 
to  such   extent   as  he  determines   necessary. 

2.  Helps  to  maintain  the  flghtinc;  strength 
of  the  Army  by  furnishing  the  armed  serv- 
ices the  most  effective  men  who  are  not  now 
or  would  not  otherwise  be  available,  since 
it  offers  a  way  by  which  men  deferred  from 
combat  service  for  occtipational  reasons  may 
be  fairly  and  efficiently  replaced  by  men  who 
are  not  combat  material 

3.  Inevitably  curtails  further  drafting  of 
fathers  by  offering  a  method  by  which  re- 
placements of  men  of  combat  caliber  in  In- 
du-stry.  agriculture,  etc.,  whe  nneeded  by  the 
armed  services,  can  be  made  from  a  man- 
power pool  not  yet  touched,  and  today  un- 
touchable. 

4.  Provides  a  mobile  corps  of  bottleneck 
breakers  in  industry,  agriculture,  and  other 
essential  war  efforts,  such  as  shpplng.  trans. 
portation.  etc 

5  Prevent.?  turn -overs  In  Industries  and  the 
drain  of  labor  from  f^xms  for  higher  wages 
into  l.ndustry;  since  If  this  bill  becomes  law. 
no  deferred  man  on  the  home  front  can 
leave  any  essential  war  effort  without  first 
securing  the  consent  of  his  local  draft  board. 

6  Prevents  the  hoarding  of  labor  by  re- 
quiring a  careful  and  systematic  scrutiny  of 
manpower   requirements. 

7.  Offers  service  opportunity  to  all  4-F'8 
and  other  deferred  and  discharged  and  re- 
le;i6ed  men  who  wLsh  to  serve  their  country 
:n  seme  capacity  comparable  to  that  of 
fighting  men  with  comparable  personal 
rights,  benefits,  and  protections,  without 
which  many  deferred  men  have  heretofore 
been  unable  to  shift  from  unessential  Jobs 
Into  essential  war  Jobs. 

8.  Brings  men  Into  the  corps  It  creates  for 
service  on  the  home  front  by  the  same  demo- 
cr;;tic.  Impartial  selective-service  method  by 
which  the  armed  forces  are  today  raised, 
1.  e..  it  calls  first  those  who  are  not  already 
employed  in  essential  Industry  and  it  calls 
these  only  according  to  their  capacities  and 
ability  to  sacrifice. 

9.  Restores  the  moral  and  mental  dignity 
of  every  man  with  deferred  status,  whether 
deferred  from  combat  for  occupational  or 
physical  or  hardship  reasons,  for  It  allows 
him  to  say  to  his  neighbors  In  all  honesty, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  work  wherever  he  is 
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working,  since  his  local  draft  board,  which 
had  deferred  him.  Is  now  empowered  when 
it  shall  need  his  services  elsewhere  on  the 
home  front  to  call  upon  his  services,  and  by 
the  Impprtlal  selective  method,  detail  him 
where  needed.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  no  man  can  be  a  slacker,  nor  need  feel 
like  a  slacker,  because  wlien  the  time  comes 
or  the  need  arises,  he  knows  that  his  Gov- 
ernment will  have  the  power  to  use  him 
where  best  he  can  be  used  to  further  the 
war  effort. 

10.  Forces  the  Federal  bureaus  and  Federal 
agencies,  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  war  effort,  to  do  the  essential  arith- 
metic of  manpower  by  requiring  them  to  lay 
on  the  line  their  current  or  foreseeable  man- 
power shortages, 

11.  Prevents  the  creation  of  any  gigantic 
Federal  clvllian-manpower-draft  bureauc- 
racy, with  the  power  to  regiment  the  lives  of 
ail  civilians,  male  and  female,  and  thrust 
them  at  inequal  pay  into  the  employ  of  pri- 
vate industry,  because  it  uses  for  its  induc- 
tion methods  the  existent  framework  of 
the  draft  system  and  of  selective  service  on 
the  Nation-wide.  State-wide  quota  principle. 
Tliere  can  be.  In  its  functioning,  no  sus- 
picion of  politics  or  unfair  political  favorit- 
ism, 

12.  Tends  to  prevent  the  further  centrali- 
ratlon  of  industry,  since  if  this  bill  is  made 
law  and  the  President  wishes  to  use  the 
powers  this  bill  provides,  war  industry  can 
b  brought  to  regions  where  manpower  al- 
readj  exii^ts  but  cannot  be  uprooted  for 
economic  and  social  reasons. 

13  Tends  to  put  money  Into  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  to  the  extent  it  does  so, 
also  tends  to  control  inflation  and  lower 
livinp  costs. 

14.  Gives  the  President  an  instrument  with 
which  to  prevent  and  stop  strikes,  when  ac- 
cording to  his  own  findings,  such  strikes  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  war  effort,  but  it 
does  not  Intertere  with  labor's  essential  right 
to  bargain  collectively  at  all  times,  nor  with 
any  existing  wage  scales  in  industry,  nor 
with  the  unionization  of  any  worker  who  Is 
not  an  active  member  of  the  corps  created 
by  this  bill,  nor  witli  union  efforts  to  pro- 
Vide  union  manpower  by  voluntary  methods. 

This  bill  does  not  do  the  following  things: 

1.  Does  net  become  law  by  congressional 
mandate,  since  it  leaves  entirely  In  the  Presl- 
dents  hands  the  right  to  say  when  and  If  the 
manpower  shortage  Is  serious  enough  to 
necessitate  its  use. 

2.  Does  not  mobilize  overnight  the  whole 
available  manpower  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  affects  only  men  of  draft  age  not 
already  In  essential  war  Industry,  or  who  are 
decided  to  be  in  the  wrong  Industry,  for  the 
national  Interest,  and  who  refuse  to  change 
to  the  right  one,  and  It  affects  these  men  only 
when,  as,  and  If  the  employer  and  union  or- 
ganization, upon  their  own  certification  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  con- 
cede that  they  have  temporarily  failed  In  a 
specific  locality  to  supply  needed  manpower 
Under  the  voluntary  system  to  meet  produc- 
tion schedioles. 

3.  Does  not  form  an  indissoluble  large 
home-front  auxiliary  army,  since  It  specifi- 
cally states  that  at  r.o  time  and  in  no  place 
must  the  strength  of  the  corps  it  creates  be 
anv  larger  than  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
moment,  and  these  very  needs  are  a  matter 
for  the  determinations  of  the  Federal  bureaus, 
the  unions,  and  the  employers  charged  with 
production  and  supply  for  our  field  armies. 
It  is  a  corps  built  entirely  on  an  accordion 
principle.  It  expands  only  as  employer  and 
union  voluntary  recruitment  methods  fail, 
and  conversely,  it  contracts  automatically  as 
these  methods  are  restored  and  begin  again 
to  provide  necessary  manpower.  Further- 
more this  accordion  corps  is  made  of  selec- 
tive types,  those  who  can  best  be  spared  from 


their  present  occupations,  and  who  can  afford 
best  to  leave  them. 

4.  Does  not  financially  benefit  the  private 
or  public  employer,  since  for  any  member  of 
the  bottleneck-breaking  corps  which  he  uses, 
he  Is  compelled  to  pay  prevailing  wages  Into 
the  United   States  Treasury, 

5,  Does  not  affect  the  status,  wages,  condi- 
tions, earnings,  of  any  deferred  man  who  is 
now  currently  working  and  continues  to  work 
in  an  essential  war  effort  or  goes  into  such 
work  before  its  passage.  Unions  should  have 
no  objections  to  this  bills  general  applica- 
tion because  they  will  be  the  first  to  agree 
that  if  they  cannot  get  the  men  and  If  the 
work  must  be  done,  somehow  the  Nation 
must  obtain  the  men  needed  to  assure  vic- 
tory. The  status  of  a  corps  member  so  far 
as  employer  and  union  are  concerned  is  neu- 
tral He  is  not  an  employee  of  the  employer, 
but  Is  an  employee  of  Uncle  Sam  which  fur- 
nishes him  in  an  emergency  declared  first  to 
exi.'t  by  labor  and  management  as  independ- 
ent contractors.  A  corps  member  has  no  em- 
ployer or  union  status  and  does  not  partici- 
pate one  way  or  the  other  in  labor  or  man- 
agement matters. 

rURTHFR   CONSmtaATlONS 

1.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  apply  equally 
to  the  deferred  nonessential  worker  in  a 
small  ill-paid  home-front  Job,  and  to  the  de- 
ferred big-salaried  executive.  Either  may  be 
Inducted  into  the  home-front  Army  and  Navy 
Maintenance  Corps  for  exactly  the  same  rea- 
sons and  at  exactly  the  same  salary.  Rich 
and  poor  alike.  In  a  deferred  status  and  in 
nonessential  Jobs  or  professions,  are  liable 
to  be  called  to  work  for  their  country.  Just  as 
rich  and  poor  alike,  when  physically  fit,  are 
liable  to  be  called  to  fight  for  their  country. 

2  This  bill  is  an  answer  to  the  question 
which  10,000.000  soldiers  and  sailors  are  every 
day  asking  of  the  Nation:  "Why  should  we 
die,  while  In  the  face  of  a  manpower  shortage 
many  men  who  stay  home  are  not  even  re- 
quired to  perform  the  work  necessary  to  sup- 
port us  unless  they  care  to,  or  find  It  con- 
venient?" 

3,  This  bill  has  one  "bug"  which  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  many  wise  minds  in  Congress  to 
deal  with,  namely;  It  may  sometimes  put 
men  who  are  working  for  Uncle  Sam  at  Army 
wages  (though  with  all  Army  benefits,  com- 
pensations, guaranties  of  their  prelnductlon 
Jobs  back,  etc.)  to  work  side  by  side  with  men 
who  are  already  earning  In  war  eflorts  higher 
wages  or  greater  salaries.  Thus,  this  bill  in- 
evitably tends  to  pose  to  the  nation  the  ulti- 
mate question  of  equality  of  service  and 
sacrifice  between  all  men  of  fighting  age  in  a 
democracy. 

StJMMABT  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  H.  R.   33 5« 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  recites  the 
constitutional  basis  for  the  legislation,  name- 
ly the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
give  Congress  power  to  raise  and  support 
armies.  The  first  section  also  recites  the 
necessity  for  its  enactment. 

Creation  of  Army  and  Navy  Maintenance 
Corps 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  es- 
tablish and  organize  an  Army  and  Navy 
Maintenance  Corps  to  be  auxiliary  to  but 
not  a  part  of  the  Army.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  memt)er8  of  the 
corps  are  to  be  given  ranks  and  grades  com- 
parable to  those  of  commissioned  and  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  Army,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  advisable  by  the  Secretary  are  to 
receive  comparable  pay,  allowances,  pensions, 
disability,  and  death  compensation.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  the  mem- 
bers with  training,  and  to  utilize  facilities, 
equipment,  appropriations,  and  personnel  of 
the  Army  and  War  Department  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bin. 


Liability  for  training  and  service  in  Army  an<t 
Naiy  Matntenance  Corps 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  who  is  to  be 
liable  for  training  and  rervlce  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Maintenance  Corps.  Such  liability 
extends  to  those  who  are  liable  for  training 
and  service  under  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1£)40  pnd  who  are  in  a  deferred 
status  under  that  act.  A  person  deferred 
under  that  act  on  occupational  grounds  Is 
also  to  be  deferred  from  training  and  service 
in  the  Maintenance  Corps  unless  the  local 
Selective  Service  board,  subject  to  appeal  In 
the  same  manner  as  under  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940,  finds  it  to 
be  more  In  the  national  Interest  for  such 
person  to  be  In  another  occupation.  If  it 
so  finds  the  deferment  from  training  and 
.•service  In  the  hialntenance  Corps  ts  to  con- 
tinue only  If  such  person  transfers  to  such 
other  occupation. 

Change  of  occupation  yrithout  approwl  of 
local  board 
Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  a  regis- 
trant deferred  on  occupational  grounds  under 
the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1940,  who  is  found  by  his  local  board,  subject 
to  appeal  as  described  above,  to  be  necessary 
to  and  regularly  engaged  In  an  occupation 
essential  to  the  war  effort  and  to  be  irre- 
placeable, and  who  leaves  his  occupation 
v.ithout  the  approval  of  his  local  board,  sub- 
ject to  appeal  as  described,  shall  be  reclassi- 
fied as  immediately  available  for  military  or 
naval  service  and  within  a  reasonable  time 
oelivered  for  induction  Into  the  land  or  navsl 
forces  If  rejected  for  such  forces,  he  Is  to  be 
Inducted  Into  the  Maintenance  Corps  If 
found  acceptable  to  and  required  for  such 
corps , 

Use  of  members  of  Maintenance  Corps 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  that  whenever 
an  employer  (which  includes  Government) 
who  is  engaged  In  a  war  activity  determines 
that  his  manpower  requirements,  either  be- 
cause of  Selective  Service  withdrawals  or  be- 
cause of  other  causes  will  not  at  some  time 
in  the  future  be  met  by  him.  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization, or  by  a  Government  agency. 
through  the  usual  voluntary  recruitment  and 
employment  channels,  he  may  submit  this 
Information  to  the  Federal  agency  concerned, 
set  forth  In  the  bill.  Such  agency  is  to  check 
the  information  furnished  snd  then  submit 
it  to  the  President,  or  an  otDcial  designated 
by  the  President,  together  with  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  ntimber  of  men 
required  who  cannot  b«  employed  through 
such  channels,  and  also  with  respect  to  tha 
purposes  for  which  and  the  time  or  times  at 
which  such  men  will  be  required.  The  Presi- 
dent, or  the  official  designs  ted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Is  to  make  the  determination  as  to 
what  the  requirements  are.  Such  a  determi- 
nation may  be  made  by  the  President  or  the 
designated  official,  even  in  the  abaence  of  a 
request  by  an  employer. 

Upon  such  a  determination,  the  President 
cr  his  designated  official  is  to  c«ll  upon  tha 
Secretary  of  War  to  induct  into  the  Main- 
tenance Corps  the  necessary  number  of  qual- 
ified men.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  to  call 
upon  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  to  de- 
liver for  examination  and  industion  into  tha 
Maintenance  Corps  men  in  numbers  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  calls  of  the  President.  The  de- 
tail of  memt>ers  of  the  Maintenance  Corpa 
to  fill  the  employer's  manpower  requirement* 
is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  selection  of  men  for  induction  Into  tha 
Maintenance  Corps  is  to  be  made  In  an  im- 
partial manner,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  tha 
Director  of  Selective  Service  must  order  reg- 
istrants to  report  for  Induction  In  the  fol- 
lowing order: 
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1.  Voluntwrs;  reeistrtints  who  leave  essen- 
tlnl  O'C'jpationa  without  the  approval  re- 
quired under  section  4  of  the  biU:  registrants 
who  la;:  to  ir;ui.sfer  from  one  essential  occu- 
patu  11  V)  anoli.er  as  pruvlded  In  section  3  of 
the  bill;  and  registrants  who  are  found  by 
their  !o<al  boards,  subject  to  appeal  as  de- 
Bcn'oed  ab  :ve.  to  be  abtent  from  their  worlc 
for  such  time  and  under  feuch  clrcumitante^ 
a-s  the  Pti-sldent  may  prescribe,  provided, 
howf.  er.  th;U  the  re-^l-strants  who  leave  their 
Jobs  without  local  board  perml.^lon.  or  re- 
fuse to  shift  Jubf,  or  who  are  absent  for  a 
time  and  under  the  conditions  specified  by 
th-'  rre.-ident.  sha:i  be  Inducted  either  Into 
the  armed  f'-jrces  or  Into  the  Maintenance 
Ccrps.  depending  upon  In  which  force  they 
can  pvrfofm  the  maximum  service  In  the 
national  Interest. 

2.  Sin:;le  men  under  38  who  have  been  dis- 
char^'  d  or  relea^sed  from  the  armed  forces 
or  who  are  classified  in  4-P. 

3.  Single  men  over  38  who  have  been  dis- 
charged or  released  from  the  armed  forces 
or  who  are  classified  In  class  4-F  and  are 
deferred  from  service  iu  the  armed  force* 
because  of  age. 

4.  Married  men  under  38,  without  children, 
who  have  been  discharged  or  released  from 
the  armed  forces  or  who  are  clasiifled  In 
class  4-F. 

5.  Married  men  over  38,  without  children, 
who  have  been  discharged  or  released  from 
the  armed  forces  or  who  are  classified  la 
class  4-P  and  deferred  from  aervice  in  the 
armed  forces  because  of  age. 

6.  Men  under  38.  with  children  born  prior 
to  September  15.  1942,  who  have  been  dis- 
charged or  rclea.sed  from  the  armed  forces 
or  who  are  classified  in  class  4-F. 

7.  Other  reK'stranis  In  the  order  prescribed 
by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service.  A  man 
niay  be  deferred  from  service  in  the  Main- 
tenance Corps  if  hla  induction  therein  would 
result  m  extreme  hardship  or  would  not  be 
In  the  public  Interest. 

Employers'  labor  coats 

Section  6  of  the  bill  provides  that  employers 
using  Maintenance  Corps  personnel  must  pay 
with  respect  to  such  personnel  the  prevailing 
wages,  but  such  payment  is  to  be  made  into 
the  United  States  Treasury.  Social  Security 
taxes  are  also  required  to  be  paid  by  t^e  em- 
ployer with  respect  to  these  wages. 

Pmalties  and  administrative  provisiOTis 
Section  7  contains  provisions  authorizing 
delegations  of  authority  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Director  ol  Selective 
Service.  Violations  of  duties  or  orders  Im- 
posed or  Issued  under  the  bill  are  subject  to 
the  same  penalties  as  are  provided  in  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940. 
The  Secretary  of  War  Is  authorized  to  extend 
the  Articles  of  Wsr  In  whole  or  in  part  to 
govern  personnel  of  the  Maintenance  Corps. 

Separability 
Section  8  contains  the  us\ial  ■eparablllty 
provision. 

Suspension  of  conflicting  laws 

Section  B  suspends  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Termination 

Section  10  provides  that  the  bill  shall  cease 
to  apply  on  and  after  May  16,  1945,  except 
that  the  term  of  service  of  the  Maintenance 
Corps  personnel  shall  be  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  6  months  thereafter. 

Appropriation$ 

_  Section  11  authorizes  the  neceesary  appro- 
priations. 

Effective  date 
Section  12  provides  that  the  bill  shall  take 
effect  on  Its  enactment. 

Short  title 
Section  13  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Army  and  Navy  Maintenance 
Corps  Act  of  1943." 


The  Second  Imperatiyt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SFJIATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consei...  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Second  Imperative," 
broadcast  by  me  over  Wisconsin  radio 
stations  on  the  5ih  of  November  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Last  week  I  discussed  the  first  ol  five  Im- 
peratives, to  wit:  "The  imperative  need  of 
all  America  appreciating  the  enormous  ta.3k 
confronting  America  before  the  war  la  won." 

Tonight  we  shall  talk  about  the  second — 
"The  imperative  need  of  working  out  com- 
plete accord  between  the  United  Nations  in 
the  war  effort." 

The  Moscow  conference  has  resulted  in  an 
agreement  between  the  United  Nations  In 
respect  to  the  following: 

1.  Unconditional  surrender  of  the  Axis. 

2.  United  action  for  peace  and  security. 

3.  Continued  cooperation  when  peace 
comes  for  regulation  of  armaments  and  en- 
forcement of  peace. 

4.  Agreement  on  statement  In  relation  to 
Austria  and  Italy. 

This  omens  well  for  the  peace  of  the  world 

But  If  this  accord  is  not  continued.  If  we 
allow  bickering  and  misunderstending  to 
creep  into  our  dealings  with  our  allies,  then 
the  war,  if  It  is  not  lost,  will  be  immeasur- 
ably lengthened  and  the  grim  toll  of  blood 
and  sacrifice  will  mount  to  appalling  heights. 

The  Axis  policy  has  from  the  beginning 
been  to  divide  and  conquer.  To  this  policy 
can  be  attributed  their  great  successes  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war.  Hitler's  nibbling 
awa;  at  the  smaller  countries  ol  Europe  and 
with  each  nibble  stoutly  professing  that  It 
was  his  last  territorial  demand,  gained  him 
control  over  the  entire  continent  before  Eng- 
land and  France  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
his  was  a  dream  of  world  conquest,  and  these 
were  but  the  preliminary  steps  to  turning 
that  dream  into  grim  reality. 

To  gain  his  diabolical  ends  he  has  sown 
the  seeds  of  distrust  and  suspicion  in  every 
nation  of  the  world.  His  rise  to  power  In 
Germany  was  achieved  by  these  methods. 
Racial  and  religious  distrust  and  antipathy 
were  the  instnoments  by  which  he  thwarted 
the  honest  efforts  of  those  men  of  good  will 
in  Germany  who  were  striving  to  build  a 
government  upon  sound  democratic  princi- 
ples. In  his  rise  to  power  every  dictator 
must  have  a  scapegoat.  Hitler  had  three  of 
them.  Communism,  capitalism,  and  Juda- 
ism. In  the  first  stages  of  his  rise  to  power 
he  attacked  communism  and  Judaism 
almost  exclusively.  By  his  attacks  upon  the 
Jews  he  launched  a  reign  of  lettor  that  is 
unparalleled  In  the  world's  history.  By  the 
oonflscatlan  of  their  worldly  goods  be  was 
able  to  pay  for  the  recruiting  of  the  gang 
of  hoodlums  and  cutthroats  who  formed 
and  still  form  the  nucletia  of  the  rutliless 
Nazi  machine.  But  the  money  he  was  able 
to  wring  from  the  Jews  was  not  enough  to 
finance  the  grand  ecale  operations  his 
warped  mind  had  envisioned. 

So  again  he  began  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
hatred  and  distrust.  This  time  the  fantastic 
bogey  of  communism  was  brought  into  the 
picture  and  it  succeeded  beyond  his  fondest 
expiectations.  His  gruesome  picture  of  com- 
mujilsm  brought  more  money  pouring  into 


his  WAr  chest.  The  business  Interests  of 
Germany  rallied  to  his  standa:d.  And  not 
only  the  bu.slne«s  interests  of  Germany,  but 
of  other  countries  were  deluded  by  this  mad- 
man, and  the  Nazi  movement  pssumed  in 
some  quarters  the  proportions  of  a  crusade 
to  save  Eiirope  and  the  rest  of  the  world  from 
ccmmunlsm.  Too  late  were  the  scales  re- 
moved from  th"  eyes  of  his  deluded  victims 
and  too  late  c!  d  th»^y  find  they  had  a  tiger 
by  the  tail  and  couldn't  let  g ).  H?  turned 
upon  the  men  \vh  3  fed  i.i.d  nourished  him  to 
power  and  today  most  of  these  men  are 
penniless  exiles  In  a  foreign  land  or  have 
fallen  victims  to  a  firing  squad.  Yes  his 
dragon  seeds  of  hatred  and  distrust  had 
fallen  upon  fertile  soil  and  brought  forth  a 
cr  .p  of  death  ar,d  destruction  upon  those 
who  had  helped  in  the  planting. 

When  Rudolf  Hess,  right-hand  man  of 
Hitler,  bailed  out  of  a  plane  over  the  moors 
of  Scotland,  he  was  carrying  out  another 
step  In  the  Nazi  plan  to  foment  distrust  and 
discord  amnno;  the  Allies.  He  was  brir^ing 
the  me.s?age  from  his  master  to  the  English 
Government  that  Germany  was  willing  to 
call  oft  its  war  a;;ainst  the  BritNh  and  throw 
their  full  strength  against  Russia.  Thank 
God  that  Britain  treated  the  proposal  with 
contempt.  Because  she  did,  Rudolf  Hess 
today  languL'-hes  in  an  English  prison  canrp, 
Russia  has  the  Nazis  in  a  full-scale  retreat, 
and  the  Allied  Nations  have  the  foe  on  the 
defensive  on  every  front. 

Japan,  too.  has  profited  by  the  Hitler  plan 
of  "divide  and  conquer."  She,  too,  has  sown 
the  seeds  of  distrust  and  hatred  among 
would-be  peace-loving  nations  and  has  hov- 
ered over  them  to  gather  the  fruits  of  her 
devilish  planting.  By  her  evil  machinations 
in  China  she  set  brother  against  brother 
and  now  has  the  puppet  government  of  Man- 
chukuo  in  the  war  on  her  side.  Her  policy 
of  divide  and  conquer  was  so  successful  in 
Burma  and  Thailand  that  she  was  greeted 
as  a  liberator  when  she  marched  into  these 
countries.  And  now  she  Is  attempting  those 
same  tactics  In  India  and  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  success.  She  re- 
cently set  up  a  puppet  ruler  in  exile  who  has 
declared  war  on  England  and  is  exhorting 
the  people  of  India  to  revolt  against  what 
h-^  calls  their  English  overlords. 

Yes;  Tojo,  too,  is  finding  that  the  policy  of 
"divide  and  conquer, '  the  policy  of  creating 
di.strust  and  hatred  among  friendly  neigh- 
bors. Is  worth  many  divisions  ol  men  and 
countless  numbers  of  battleships,  tanks,  and 
airplanes. 

But  this  policy  of  "divide  and  conquer,"  this 
policy  of  creating  distrust  and  hatred,  is  a 
two-edged  sword.  It  cuts  both  ways.  It  has 
proved  so  for  Japan  and  Hitler.  We  were 
able  to  employ  this  weapon  with  complete 
success  in  the  north  African  campaign.  Our 
advance  agents,  bringing  their  message  of 
democracy  and  good  will,  built  up  a  vast 
reservoir  of  friendship  among  the  natives  of 
that  continent,  and  when  our  troops  landed 
they  were  able  to  take  over  v.ith  a  relatively 
small  loss  In  lives  and  equipment. 

The  clouds  are  lifting  over  a  war-torn 
world.  We  are  emerging  from  the  shadows, 
and  the  light  of  a  full  and  complete  victory 
Is  beginning  to  show  over  the  horizon  because 
of  military  accord  with  our  allies.  The  Al- 
lied military  might  is  exerting  an  increasing 
pressure  on  every  theater  of  operations.  Vic- 
tory may  not  be  Just  aroimd  the  corner,  but 
it  Is  inevitable  if  we  maintain  a  unity  of  effort 
and  press  toward  the  goal  of  unconditional 
surrender — "all  for  one  and  one  for  all." 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  spite  of  the 
Moscow  agreement.  Hitler  and  ToJo  wUl  still 
strive  to  use  their  last  weapon  with  which 
to  attempt  to  stave  off  a  complete  and  crush- 
ing defeat.  That  weapon  is  the  creation  of 
a  discord  among  the  Allied  Nations  that 
w-)Ulc'.  weaken  their  solidarity  and  lead  to  a 
stalemate  or  negotiated  peace.  Axis  agents 
are  busy  In  all  the  Allied  countries  spewing 
cut  their  veni..m  In  a  continued  attempt  to 
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create  disunity  among  the  Allies.  We  must 
not  allow  thcni  to  accomplish  their  evil  pur- 
pos<>  We  mu.st  work  out  a  complete  accord, 
an  accord  with  one  purpose  in  mind,  to  com- 
pletely crush  every  vestige  of  the  Axis  mil- 
itary machine.  By  that  only  can  we  win 
throui^h  to  victGiy  and  restore  a  Ju.~t  and 
lasting  peace  to  a  war-weary  world. 

This  complete  accord  can  be  achieved  only 
b;,  a  frank,  complete  understanding  among 
ail  tlu'  Allied  Nations.  There  must  be  no 
secret  pacts  ai:d  secret  under.'^tandir.gs  such 
a  were  entered  into  by  a  number  ct  the  Al- 
lies whiK  World  War  No.  1  was  still  raging. 
Ther  niust  be  no  '  behlnd-the-dcor  "  di- 
plomacy wiilcli  will  ante  to  disrupt  our  unity. 

In  the  pre-war  days  had  France  and  Eng- 
land not  misjudged  tiie  real  foe,  Hitler,  and 
had  they  workt-d  out  a  complete  accoid  with 
Russia,  the  na'i.>n  which  is  r^ow  carrying  the 
brui.t  of  the  burden  on  the  European  conti- 
nent, the  Nazi  war  machine  might  have  been 
stopped  !r  its  incepticn  stages— before  It 
Uiosed  Its  nunh'.  upon  an  unprepared  world  — 
and  this  terrible  cataclysm  of  blood  and  suf- 
fering would  h-ive  been  aveited.  Yes,  the 
lacl'  of  complete  accoid  between  England  and 
France  and  Rus.^ia  made  the  Second  World 
War  possible  Hitler  knew  of  the  differences 
which  existed  between  these  nations,  and 
he  fanned  the  flame  ol  discord. 

Of  course,  the  accord  about  which  we  are 
talkint;  heie  does  not  prevent  honest  discus- 
sion. In  fact,  honest  differences  should  be 
brought  out  The  recent  outburst  in  rela- 
tion to  lei;d-le;ise  cau.=ed  by  our  retvirning 
five  Senators  was  a  healthy  thing.  These 
Senators  praised  the  British  official  lor  his 
efficiency,  for  his  loyalty  to  Britain,  and  sug- 
gested that  America  might  well  make  sure 
that  slic  has  efficient  public  servants  working 
for  her  throughout  the  world. 

We  rejoice  ttiat  the  three-power  cunfcreiice 
In  Moscow  has  reached  a  general  agreement. 
and  we  trust  that  this  agreement  will  be  the 
beglnnin:;  of  a  continuous  march  tow.-x-d  m- 
teriiatioi.al  accird  between  tht  L.::'rd  Na- 
tions and  tlie  otlrer  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  liave  ^een  tlie  terrible  con.sequences  of 
a  lack  of  complete  accord  among  peace-loving 
nations  during  the  past  yea's.  We  have  seen 
how  this  lack  l.K.sed  upo  i  the  world  the  ter- 
rific sava'4ery  ot  H:t!ers  and  Hirohito's  war 
machines  H.^d  th:s  complete  accord  been  at- 
tained a  fehcrt  10  ye'.rs  ago.  Germany  and 
Jaian  would  not  now  be  ravaging  the  world 
with  brutal  luthlessness.  and  we  would  not 
be  sending  the  pride  t)f  our  youth  to  fight  and 
die  on  distant  battlefields 

Yes:  1  repeat  we  must  have  a  full  and  com- 
plete accord  if  we  are  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
earl.,  and  successful  conclvi&ion  We  must 
have  this  complete  and  full  accord  not  only 
between  the  memb^^rs  of  the  Allied  Nations, 
but  we  must  have  it  on  the  home  front 
among  our.:Clve3  as  well.  Only  by  this  action 
can  we  eyjfpct  an  early  ce-sation  of  hostilities 
and  a  return  to  ?.  peaceful  world. 
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EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.'VTES 

Tuesday.  November  9,  1943 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  E.  F.  Hi  tton,  Westbury. 
Long  Island,  a  letter  which  so  admirably 
discusses  very  vital  questions  now  con- 
fronting our  Govern  nent  and  the  people 
of  America  that  I  think  it  deserves  inclu- 


sion in  the  Record.  I,  therefore,  ask,  Mr. 
Prt'iident,  unanimous  consent  that  this 
very  able  Ititer  be  ln^erted  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Recosd. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  ftllow.-^: 

Westbchy.  Long  Island 

Suicriber  4.  li'43. 
The  Honorable  Harry  P    Byrd. 

Uuitcd  States  Sencite  Building, 

U'a.shifipron,  D    C 

My  Dear  Senator  Byrd:  I  am  writing  to 
you  because  you  are  one  of  a  growing  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Congressmen,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  who  have  been 
moirt  vocal  in  pointing  out  to  the  American 
people  the  daiiizers  to  cur  American  com- 
petitive system  which  have  been  mounting 
during  the  past  several  years. 

I  write  to  you  concerning  that  system. 
Our  many  businesses  and  industries  are  each 
tru.-ks  of  the  trees  in  our  economic  forest. 
The  sap  which  nourishes  those  trees  Is  our 
competitive  sy.<-tem.  The  forest  is  in  danger 
of  being  leveled  by  the  ax  of  confiscatory 
tax.it ion,  and  the  sap  which  nourishes  it  's 
beii.g  dried  up  by  attempts  to  supplant  It 
will)  the  barren  fluid  of  state  socialism. 

If  our  c(  nstitutional  form  of  government — 
guaranteeing  as  It  does  the  rights  of  our 
people  as  individuals — should  ever  be  re- 
placed by  a  form  of  state  socialism,  everyone 
in  the  country  would  suffer — not  only  the 
men  who  manage  our  business  and  Industry, 
whr  are  but  a  minority,  but  the  stockholders 
wh.i  support  It.  and  the  workers  who  are 
emtloyed  by  It.  These  people  are  a  ma- 
Uirity     These  people  are  America. 

As  a  representative  of  the  people.  Senator 
Byrd — and  I  class  myself  as  one  of  the 
people — I  ask  you  and  your  associates  in 
Congress  to  continue  your  efforts  to  protect 
the  investment  of  stockholders  who  built 
Amcricar.  business  and  Industry  and  the 
livelihood  and  right  to  progress  and  advance 
that  the  workers  of  this  country  enjoy  iu 
private  enterprise. 

Wlien  corporations  are  attacked  unfairly, 
the  An.erican  people  are  attacked,  for  the 
American  people  own  our  corporations.  In 
one  of  our  largest  enterprises,  for  example, 
86  percent  of  the  stockholders  are  people 
vvhcse  holdmg.s  average  15  shares  apiece. 
These  people  are  capitalists  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  They  believe  in  the 
American  system  and  have  Invested  their 
life's  savings  In  it.  By  the  Improved  proc- 
esses which  their  investments  made  possible, 
W'  rkers'  productiveness  has  been  Increased 
so  that  liistead  of  (1  a  day  which  they  earned 
two  gen  rations  ago.  today  they  earn  $1  an 
hour 

Today  that  system  is  being  threatened  not 
fioni  without  so  much  as  from  within — by 
men  sprinkled  through  our  National  Govern- 
ment, men  in  key  positions,  men  who  feel 
that  they — as  bureaucrats — could  run  cur 
business  better  than  we,  than  the  stock- 
holde.*-s  who  financed  it,  and  the  workers 
who  keep  it  going.  They  have  made  such 
statements  as  the  following,  and  I  quote: 

'Tlie  Government  will  have  to  enter  into 
direct  financing  of  activities  now  supposed  to 
be  private,  and  a  continuance  of  that  direct 
financing  muist  mean  inevitably  that  the 
Government  ultimately  will  control  and  own 
those  activities  *  •  *.  Over  a  period  of 
years  the  Government  gradually  will  come 
t-^  own  most  «f  the  production  plants  of  the 
United  States." 

ThLs  statement  was  made  l)efore  the  war. 
Even  at  that  time  these  men  helped  set  up 
hurdles  of  confiscatory  taxation  which  are 
now  weakening  private  Industry  for  the  Job 
ahead.  In  the  face  of  this,  they  are  threat- 
ening that  if  private  industry  fails  to  provide 
post  7.ar  Jobs  they  will  take  over  and  do  it 
with  public  funds.  Under  these  conditions, 
bureaucracy  must  naturally  win. 


The  statements  I  have  referred  to  have 
been  taken  to  the  American  people  with 
public  fuiKis  I  lament  the  fact  th«t  Amer- 
ican busines.~  management  has  fuiled  In  large 
part  to  counteract  these  statements  In  their 
advertising  and  public  relatloiu.  They  have 
every  right  to  Tliey  depend  on  their  adver- 
tising to  distribute  and  sell  their  goods. 
They  should  put  greater  dependence  on  It 
to  champion  the  system  of  free  enterprise 
without  which  their  businesses  could  not 
fun.'tion 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  from  an  ad- 
dre.ss  by  Samuel  B.  Pettenglll,  for  8  years 
Democratic  M'^mber  of  Congress  from  In- 
diana 

"The  managers  of  our  industry  have  slicwn 
marvelous  ability  to  produce  and  distribute 
the  goods  which  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  life,  but  they  have  fallen 
down  in  selling  the  wholt  system  under 
which  these  goc-ds  are  produced  They  have 
been  so  immersed  with  the  details  of  their 
own  business  that  the  greater  business — the 
survival  of  free  enterprlfe  and  constitutional 
government — has  been  in  peril  of  going  by 
default." 

As  one  deeply  Interested  In  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  I  would  feel  that 
I  was  lacking  In  citizenship  If  I  did  not  ad- 
dress such  a  letter  as  this  to  you.  The  com- 
petitive system  Is  the  sap  that  has  nourished 
the  growth  of  America  from  the  first.  It 
has  given  Its  people  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life  than  any  other  system  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  must  be  protected  vigilantly 
now. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.    F.    HtTTTOlt. 


Expenditures  by  Federal  Government  in 
1943  for  Farm  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  9.  1943 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  will  be  interested  to 
learn  how  the  $26,100,000  farm-labor  ap- 
propriation was  spent  to  secure  labor  for 
American  farms.  Thirteen  million  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  allocated  for  ex- 
penditure withirr  the  respective  States, 
according  to  the  table  herewith  given, 
and  the  balance  of  $13,000,000  was  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government  fcr  inter- 
state labor.  I  am  also  including  a  letter 
on  the  subject  from  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration: 

War  Food  Administration. 

Washington.  November  6.  1943. 
Hon.  August  H.  Andrksin, 

House  of  Representattves. 

Dear  Ms.  Andresen  :  In  response  to  your 
Informal  request  to  this  office,  we  are  at- 
taching a  statement  showing  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  available  under  section  2  (a)  of 
Public.  45,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  for  pay- 
ments to  States  in  connection  with  the  farm 
labor  supply  program  for  19i3. 

Aa  we  understood  your  request,  you  desired 
Information  on  the  amount  of  the  allotment 
to  each  State  and  the  amount  of  money  spent 
by  each  SUte.  The  attached  statement  re- 
flects the  allotments  rs  of  September  30,  obli- 
gations as  of  that  date,  estimated  cbllgatioiia 
for  the  period  October  1  through  December  31. 
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and  toul  esumateU  cbligatijns  'or  Uie  entire 
period. 

Ycu  also  requested  Information  concerning 
the  anu.unt  of  funds  allotted  Xor  administra- 
tive expenses  m  Wasiiington.  As  you  know, 
the  Rct  auti-.orizes  the  use  of  3  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation  of  126,100  000  for  admin- 
UtrHtr.e  expiTLse.  There  has  been  allotted, 
however,  somewhat  less  than  the  total  al- 
lowed, namely,  »48«.000.  for  all  expense  re- 
lated to  this  worlc  In  the  Wii-shlngton  ofBce. 
TI. ;s  ir.^!i-cl-?!»  all'tments  m.ule  to  the  Ofllce 
of  the  lyillcltor.  OfBce  of  Information.  Exteti- 
slon  Service,  OfBce  of  the  Administrator,  and 
to  the  Office  of  Labor. 

If  we  can  be  of  ar.y  further  assistance  to 
you  at  any  tirre,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Pkiup  G.  BHtrroN, 
Colonel.  Corps  of  Engmeen. 

Director  of  Labor. 

War  Food  Arlmini'ttration — supply  and  dis- 
tribution 0/  farm  labor  (Public,  45,  78th 
Cong,  approved  Apr  29.  1943) — available 
funds  and  obUsatwns  for  payments  to 
Statea 
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EXTENSI(DN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARJIEN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   W.ISHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  Novemhtr  9,  19 i3 

Mr.  MAGNU.'30N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
W(.\';t  coast  has  been  .subject  for  almo.-<t 
2  years  to  mary  precautionary  recula- 
tions  (3ue  to  it.=:  proximity  to  the  strikinc: 
force  of  the  Japanese.  Recontly  many 
of  those  regulations  have  been  hiicd. 
Th-  course  of  the  war  has  given  us  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  threat  of  attack 
from  the  Japanese  is  becoming  les.sened. 
Civilian  defen.<:e  has  been  organ. zed  on 
the  west  coast  to  a  greater  degree  than 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Citi- 
zens in  west  coist  cities  have  done  many 
hours  of  yeoman  work  in  protecting  their 
areas.  Although  the  fortunes  of  war 
have  placed  us  in  a  better  position,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  relaxation  of  regulations 
will  not  tend  tD  create  too  much  apathy 
regarding  the  prospect  of  a  Japanese 
attack,  even  though  such  an  attack  may 
be  of  a  hit-and-run  nature.  Pu^ct 
Sound  is  the  closest  point  on  the  conti- 
nent of  the  United  States  to  the  war 
machine  of  Japan. 

Capt.  Lowell  Limpus,  noted  war  an- 
alyst, pretty  well  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
in  an  article  recently  which  I  ask  leave 
to  insert  in  th'?  Record.  Obviously  such 
an  attack  would  be  selective.  No  car- 
rier or  task  force  of  the  Japanese  Navy 
could  afford  to  take  the  risk  or  make  the 
long  trek  fron  Japanese  bases  without 
having  definite  military  and  productive 
targets  in  mind.  It  is  in  these  selective 
areas  that  the  danger  might  still  exist. 
Such  an  area  would  be  the  concentrated 
war  industries  of  Elliott  Bay  and  the 
huge  Bremerton  Naval  Establishment. 

The  article  :'ollows: 

Japs  Will  Trt  Coast  Raids,  Expraxs  Sat 
(By  Capt.   Lowell   M.   Limpus  1 

The  fact  that  Japan's  leaders  know  she  Is 
beaten  giiaranti?es  that  she  will  tn,-  to  bcmb 
American  Pacillc  coast  cities,  before  she 
goes  under.  And  the  bombu;^  attempt  will 
be  carried  out  by  suicii^e  expediticns.  de- 
voted to  death,  just  as  was  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  Attu  parrlson. 

That's  the  n'actlon  of  qualified  Japanese 
experts  here  to  reports  brought  back  by 
repatriates  aboiird  the  Gripsholvi,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  military  leaders  of  the  island 
empire  already  realize  that  their  cause  is 
dtximed. 

EXPECT  MUIACLE 

It  18  expressed  by  men  in  a  position  to 
know  what  they  are  talkinf;  about,  alihough 
they  occupy  pjsitiona  which  makea  it  im- 
poEaibie  to  quote  them  directly. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  In  their 
minds.  They  are  quite  certaio  that  Nippon- 
ese suicide  fliers  will  undertake  such  mis- 
Blons,  Just  as  soon  as  their  commanders  de- 
cide that  the  last  flickering  hope  of  avoid- 
ing complete  disaster  is  gone.  Until  then. 
they  »ay.  the  Jap  commanders  will  husband 
th«ir  falling  atrial  strength  in  the  effort  10 
utliiM  it  to  achieve  a  miracle. 


They  expect  that  the  Japs  will  have  nj 
truubfe  securing  the  men  to  ride  on  thcs? 
la-st  flaming  rides  to  death.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  fanatic  disciples  of  Shintolsri 
will  cciY.e  v.;ut:.ng  in  above  the  wester. 1 
waves,  firmly  convli.ced  that  they  arc  gain? 
home  to  clury.  and  ihU  they  will  probably 
exhib.t  the  same  death-defying  devotion 
that  characterized  the  early-Christia  a 
martyrs— alb?it  they  will  be  dylr^  in  i 
totally  different  manner  and  for  a  quite 
different  cause. 

VniX  DrFY  DXATK 

Men  familiar  with  the  Japanese  mentality 
dfc;iire  that  this  kind  of  devotion  extents 
rieht  t.hrn-.ieh  the  hi^h  command,  and  thi.t 
ti:e  lefiders  thcm.'elve.-  will  be  anxious  to  tat.e 
as  many  Americans  as  possible  with  the  n 
wh^n  they  finally  close  the  books  for  their 
sacred  Empercr. 

•Th^v  1!  be  q'lite  different  from  the  Ger- 
man penerals  "  exr,lained  one  such  source 
ye^terdny  "The  German  will  surrender,  in 
orcer  to  save  the  lives  of  his  men  and  in  the 
hope  of  living  to  fi<};ht  again,  when  he  finds 
hiniseif  in  a  militarily  impossible  position. 
But  not  so  the  Jap.  He  doesn't  care  abc-it 
livmc  to  fls;ht  again,  and  his  paramount  ds- 
sire  is  to  take  as  many  enemies  with  him  is 
he  can 

"The  easiest  way  to  take  the  greatest  nun- 
ber  is  tn  send  bombers  over  the  coast  cities. 
Just  before  the  final  CdUapse,  you  may  cou  it 
on  Jap  plane  carriers  beginning  that  la^t 
suicidal  dash — and  if  they  mana^^e  to  pet 
through,  you'll  see  bombs  raining  down  on 
the  c  adt  from  one  end  to  the  other." 

It  was  explained  that  It  is  hard  for  Ame;-1- 
cans  to  understand  the  Jap  attitude  because 
of  our  different  attitude  toward  death.  Tae 
Jap  kills  men.  women,  and  children  with  the 
same  carele.-sness  with  which  we  crush  a 
.spider  or  .--wat  a  fly.  according  to  this  opini  3n 
and  he  is  certain  to  try  to  kill  a  lot  of  thtm 
as  hi6  Empire  approaches  its  end. 

•They  d  better  not  relax  on  the  coast  from 
now  on.  "  runs  the  consensus  of  advice,  "The 
more  nearly  we  approfich  the  final  victory, 
the  greater  llie  danger  of  the  suicide  bomb- 
ings." 


Personality  Portrait  of  RepresentatiYC! 
Albert  J.  Eugel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVESl 

Tuesday.  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Michigan  is  justly  proud  of  cne 
of  its  worth-while  citizens.  I  refer  to 
Representative  Albert  J.  Engel.  fir. 
E.NT.EL  is  one  of  the  outstanding  Me  li- 
bers of  Congress.  His  work  here  has 
sa\ed  literally  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  His  reputation 
ex  ends  beyond  the  State;  indeed,  he  is  a 
na'.:-)nal  fi^Jiire,  and  deservedly  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  privilege 
.cranted  m.e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  happy  to  include  a  P'^r- 
.sonahty  portrait  of  Mr.  Engel  given  by 
Robf^rt  S'.  John  over  the  National  Brof  d- 
casting  Co.  on  October  21,  1943,  wh;ch 
is  as  follows: 

And  nov  for  our  man  of  the  day!  It's 
been  a  long  time  since  we've  gene  Into  'he 
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Halls  of  Congress  for  one  of  our  portraits, 
60  today  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  C.ingress- 
man.  Representative  Ai.fert  Joseph  Engel  of 
Michigan.  To  meet  him.  let's  drop  back  to 
a  January  morning  in  1941  Washington. 
It's  still  dark,  for  it's  n^^t  ytt  5  a.  m.  But 
In  tlie  mcdcit  home  of  Congressman  Engel, 
the  lli^hts  are  burning  The  th.rk-s?t  ener- 
getic little  Repiesentative  from  Michigan  Is 
getting  ready  to  start  on  a  motor  trip  He 
throws  some  clothes  into  a  bag.  pic'ws  up  his 
old  box  camera,  a  couple  of  notebtxjlis  and  a 
supply  of  freshly  sharpened  pencils,  faults  on 
his  overcoHt.  an-l  he's  off — tff  fi  r  Water- 
town.  N.  Y  — off  on  a  one-man  con-'ressK)nal 
Inves'ig.iTion 

He's  a  hi'stlin?.  h'lstlmg.  blur.t -spc  ken 
Individual  with  the  S'lit  of  independence  you 
have  to  admire  He's  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Ci'mmittee  and  he's  determined 
to  see  that  we  get  our  moneys  worth  for  the 
funri.-  v.e're  povirmg  into  this  war  And  what 
I  like  abtiut  him — he's  dead  set  against  rnn- 
tractors.  war  pianis.  or  anybody  cl^e  getting 
rich  out  of  w.ir.  He  vnied  fc  r  the  bi'l  whith 
appropriated  half  a  billion  dollars  to  bu.ld 
Army  camps  (back  in  1940)  but  he  wiirned 
thit  none  of  the  money  must  be  wasted  or 
go  to  line  the  pockets  of  war  (iroflleers  New, 
several  monilis  Liter,  he  thinks  the  time  hr.s 
Cuir.e  to  find  out  how  this  mnmy  is  being 
spent.  And  he  thinks  tlie  best  way  to  find 
cut  Is  to  go  and  s?e  for  himself.  And  so,  he's 
off  on  one  of  the  strangest  congressional  in- 
vestigations on  record 

The  Engel  Investigation  has  none  of  the 
usual  trappings — no  press  releases,  no  wit- 
nesses called  to  Washington — it's  no  fancy 
Junket,  at  G  ivernment  expense  so  a  few 
Congressmen  can  have  a  pleasant  trip.  He 
just  gets  into  his  car,  alone,  and  drives  over 
ley  roads  to  Watertown,  N,  Y.  He  wants 
to  see  work  going  on.  in  the  North,  in  winter, 
because  one  reason  given  (for  high  construc- 
tion costs)    is  "cold  weather." 

Encel  arrives  in  Watertown  early  the  next 
morning,  he  sleeps  m  his  car  for  a  few  hours, 
then  has  some  breaklast.  At  7  a.  m.  he 
drives  through  the  gates  of  the  camp.  In 
company  v,-'ith  the  workers.  Unrecognized 
and  uniiccompinied,  he  drives  all  ovir  the 
place.  He  notes  the  difficulty  of  excavating 
Iro2cn  earth,  of  keeping  concrete  warm 
enough  to  pour.  He  counts  the  knots  In 
boards,  to  see  whit  grade  lumber  is  being 
used.  He  talks  with  workers;  takes  pictures 
and  notes  After  several  hours  he's  ready 
with  his  questions  and  so  he  presents  him- 
self to  the  commanding  officer  and  tells  him 
th;  purpose  of  his  visit.  This  brings  offers 
of  official  hospitality.  Engel  declines  with 
thank;;  s.iys  that  neither  he  nor  the  of3cers 
have  time  lor  hospitality.  He  tells  the  com- 
mand.ng  officer:  "There  are  three  things  you 
can  do  for  me,"  (He  talks  so  fast  his  words 
seem  to  stumble  over  each  other.)  "First,  tell 
yuur  J  ublic  relations  officer  1  am  not  here ! 
Next,  ask  your  architects  and  engineers  to 
meet  me  for  several  hours  and  to  give  me 
the  information  I  want.  Third,  at  noon, 
have  a  bottle  of  milk  and  a  sandwich  sent 
In  to  me — ham  en  rye  if  you've  got  it.  Ask 
the  men  who  are  to  meet  me  to  have  their 
lunches  .^ent  In  tCKi."  For  the  next  3  or  4 
hours  Engel  works  over  blueprints  and  ccn- 
Iracts  and  price  lists.  Then  he  t>iur5  the 
camp,  while  officials  explain  their  problems, 
right  on  the  spot.  Then  dinner.  Engel 
p.  its  a  cheap  restaurant  in  town — one  the 
wjrkers  patronize.  He  spends  the  dinner 
hour  talking  to  them.  Then  he  gi>es  to  a 
pool  hall,  not  to  play  pool,  but  to  talk  to 
more  workers.  Late  in  the  evening  he  starts 
for  the  next  town  on  his  li."t.  He  drives 
1  COO  miles  in  7  days,  mvestieates  five  camps. 
He  doesn't  miss  much.  He  I'jcks  into  dump 
heaps  to  see  what's  being  thrown  away. 

At  Fort  Devens  he  takes  a  ftishlight  and 
goes  dov, n  into  a  sewer  to  see  the  condition 
o!  tin  bucks.     At  Indiantown.  Pa.,  he  notices 


that  the  camp  Is  built  on  practically  soDd 
rc:k  but  that  termite  shields  are  being  put 
on  the  buildings.  He  says  to  the  ofBccr  In 
charge:  "You  wouldn't  think  there'd  be  any 
termites  In  ground  like  this  It's  almost 
S'>lid  rock"  Tlic  officer  says:  "You  wouldn't 
thuik  so."  Engel  points  to  an  ancient-look- 
ing structure  "How  old  Is  that  building?" 
The  officer  replies:  "Some  say  it  was  built  in 
1C6C  some  say  1700."  Then  Engel  asks:  "Any 
111  mites  in  it?"  The  officer  admits  the 
answer  is  "No."  And  then  he  admits  that 
hi  has  spoken  to  Washington,  about  the 
faft  that  termite  shields  really  are  not 
need-'d.  but  he's  been  told  it  would  be  more 
costly  to  chaime  the  orders  than  to  build 
the  termite  shields  That  was  jU;~t  the  sort 
of  thing  Engel  was  looking  for. 

Back  in  Washing; on  (after  his  whirlwind 
tour)  there  was  no  one  who  could  argue 
With  his  mass  of  facts  and  figures  He'd 
unc  vered  conditions  which  wuuld  not 
(oth'rwi?)  have  come  to  litihl  until  long 
after  the  war  .And  it  was  not  too  late  for 
refirnis  His  findings  saved  the  Government 
millions  of  dollars. 

Last  spring  Engel  got  disturbed  about  the 
loose  talk  about  war  plants — about  pe^iplc 
getting  rich  out  of  the  war.  So  he  went  off 
on  another  one-man  Investigation.  He 
visited  47  war  plants,  talked  with  workers, 
looked  ovei  pay  rolls,  examined  the  war  equip- 
ment being  turned  out  He  found  some 
Janitors  and  elevator  operators  getting  the 
pay  of  skilled  workers.  He  found  some  skilled 
workers  whose  pay  had  doubled  In  1  year; 
situations  understandable,  perhaps.  In  the 
confusion  ol  war,  but  situations  which,  never- 
theless, were  adding  to  the  cost  of  war. 

And  then  he  found  out  a  few  things  about 
profits — one  war  plant,  making  1,740  percent 
profit  on  Us  investment,  war-plant  officials 
making  salaries  of  well  over  $100,000  per 
year  apiece,  plenty  of  stockholders  drawing 
30-,  40-,  50-percent  dividends  after  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  And  there  was  one  company 
which  paid  $377  per  share  In  dividends  last 
year  on  stock  which  cost  only  $5  per  share,  in 
the  fii-st  place. 

Engel's  report  shocked  the  country.  Now. 
let's  take  a  look  at  this  man.  Al  Engel  knows 
the  value  of  money  because  he  came  by  his 
success  the  hard  way.  He  grew  up  in  a  little 
Ohio  town,  the  son  of  parents  who'd  fled 
from  Alsace  to  America  rather  than  live  under 
German  rule.  There  were  few  luxuries  in  the 
Engel  home,  and  when  the  family  moved  to 
the  pioneer  country  of  Michigan  there  were 
no  luxuries.  The  boy  Albert  did  a  man's 
work  on  th«  farm  after  school.  When  he 
finished  eighth  grade  he  left  school  to  work 
in  a  logging  camp,  cutting  trees,  clearing  a 
swamp,  operating  a  sawmill.  He  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  fighter  among 
the  small  fry  In  the  camp.  He  saved  his 
meager  earnings,  bought  a  bicycle  and  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  and  set  otit  for  Saginaw,  the 
nearest  big  town.  There  he  signed  up  with 
a  threshing  crew  for  $1  a  day,  plus  room  and 
beard,  went  from  farm  to  farm,  sleeping  in 
barns  and  haymowi.  By  fall  he  had  $75,  and 
he  went  jnb  hunting  in  Chicago.  He  had  no 
friends  there.  Chicago  was  a  tough  place  to 
find  a  job.  Btit  one  morning  he  was  walking 
along  a  shabby  street  when  the  door  of  a 
store  suddenly  burst  open.  An  obviously 
frichtened  man  came  bounding  out  and  ran 
clcv.u  the  street.  Al  Engel  walked  Into  that 
store  and  tcwk  the  Job  the  young  man  had 
left  so  hurriedly— a  job  running  errands,  for 
8.5  a  week.  He  went  to  school  evenings  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A  .  then  he  worked  his  way 
through  law  school  by  driving  an  express 
truck  6  hours  every  night.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  sixteen:  Al  Engel  Is  back  in  Lake  City, 
Mich  .  running  for  prosecuting  attorney,  be- 
cause again  he  needs  a  Job.  He  starts  his 
house-to-house  campaign  in  a  broken-down 
automobile,  which  gives  out  completely  long 


before  election  day.  rrom  then  on  he  walks, 
and  the  sight  of  a  aerious  young  lawyer  going 
around  on  foot  to  solicit  <helr  votes  so  pleases 
the  thrifty  pioneer  townspeople  that  they 
elect  him 

When  World  War  No.  1  began,  Encel  re- 
signed to  Join  the  Army.  He  had  a  special 
reason  for  wanting  to  go  overseas.  He 
wanted  to  help  the  Alsatian  aunta  and 
imclep  and  cousins  (whom  his  mother  and 
father  had  talked  so  much  about )  throw  ufT 
the  German  yoke  they  hated  so  much.  And 
lilch  on  the  list  of  things  he  wanted  to  do 
(stcond  only  to  beating  the  Germans)  was 
to  see  the  home  town  from  which  his  parents 
had  crme. 

He  did  get  overseas:  spent  months  there. 
When  th"  Armistlee  came  laiid  hi.s  No.  1  Job 
was  done)  be  got  special  perm.is.slon  to  visit 
that  Alsatian  town.  He  found  the  house 
r.isily  and  introduced  himself.  But  to  his 
surpri.-^e  and  chagrin,  his  aunt  was  susplcicus. 
She  didn't  knew  that  he  was  In  Fiance. 
She'd  never  seen  an  .American  csplaln's  uni- 
form She  wculdn't  believe  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  sister  who  she  hadn't  seen  for  48 
years  But  she  invited  him  In.  And  It  was 
the  mo>t  heart-warming  experi?nre  of  Al 
E.N-cKL's  entire  life:  for  there  on  the  parlor 
wall  was  a  picture  which  had  been  sent  from 
a  little  Ohio  tc'.\n  20  years  before,  a  picture  of 
Ills  father  and  mother,  the  whole  family,  and 
a  little  bey  with  a  smoothly  shaven  head. 
Enofl  recalled  the  day  that  that  picture  was 
."napped  It  was  right  after  he  had  taken  the 
sriss<jrs  to  the  long  black  curls  which  were  the 
pride  of  the  family,  but  the  bane  of  his  exist- 
ence. The  result  had  been  so  ghastly  that  his 
father  had  shaved  his  head.  And  now  here 
was  the  plcti'r?  years  later,  on  the  wall  of  s 
French  farmhouse^a  little  boy,  with  a  head 
like  a  billiard  ball.  Bncel  went  over  to  the 
picture  and  started  naming  the  people  In  It. 
Then  his  aunt  believed  his  story,  80  the 
went  out  to  the  barn  and  ripped  up  a  plank 
In  the  floor  and  found  a  bottle  of  wine,  hid- 
den there  since  the  war  began — a  bottle  of 
1896  vintage — the  best  wine  the  region  had 
ever  produced — and  they  celebrated  a  red- 
letter  day  in  that  French  homestead.  Later 
back  In  Michi.i^an  Albert  decided  to  run  for 
public  office  again.  He  went  about  It  In  a 
characteristic  manner.  He  did  not  consult 
party  boases.  His  opponent  went  around 
claiming  that  "at  the  behest  of  my  many  good 
friends  I  have  egreed  to  offer  myself  for  the 
State  senate."  But  Al  Engel  Just  said:  "No- 
body asked  me  to  run  for  ofBce.  I'm  running 
because  I'd  like  to  have  a  Job."  Prom  the 
State  senate  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  where 
he's  been  representing  his  Michigan  district 
since  1934.  And  that  Is  Albert  J.  Engel,  the 
man  who  Is  a''alnst  people  getting  rich  out  of 
a  war  And  that  is  my  personality  portrait  of 
the  dav. 


Gen.  Douglas  MacArttiur 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF    TENNE.S6EE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  November  8,  1943 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s, 
I  present  an  address  delivered  by  Col. 
G.  ^V.  Cocheu  at  ceremonies  unveiling 
a  bust  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in  the 
newly  e'^tablisJied  hall  of  fame  at  the 
University  of  Tennes.sfe: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGIcESSIOXAL  PECORD 
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First  I  drslre  to  exprr^s  my  pirsoi:al  ap- 
prec. alien  let  hnv::ig  bttn  inviud  lo  speuk 
before   ihis  assemblj-ge   toda- 

Fcrty-fLur  year^  a^o  \ut>t  June  to  be  exact 
on  thi-  6th  diiy  of  June.  I.  w:th  «/meih.:.g 
over  200  other  y  u^gs-ter"..  rtptrted  at  West; 
piiii.t.  In  the  sr-up  was  a  id'.l  fclnch-haired. 
t-rcct  bc.>  (.f  hiirhtly  ever  19  ytars  cf  age  I 
C.i!i  .-.ee  hi:n  new,  JauMily  wearing  a  light 
c  Ucred  hat  v.hich  In  these  d.:;  s  was  ciUed  a 
••fedora  •'     That   was  DjUgL.s  MacAnhur. 

Entrance  to  the  M:Uiary  Academy  at  that 
time,  was  only  bv  written  examination  ta.>ten 
at  the  time  of  reporting  Oue  hundred  a.id 
seventy  of  us  survived  tl;ls  ordeal,  were  finally 
admitted  and  i<n  June  1.1  1899  we  were  swcrn 
In  as  menibei.*  of  the  United  States  Ccips  cf 
Cadets.  On  that  day  began  a  ranitary  career 
of  the  man  in  whose  honor  we  are  meeting. 

Cadet  MacArthur  came  from  a  military 
family  In  fact  was  bcrn  on  a  military  pest. 
His  father.  Arthur  MacArthur,  as  a  colonel, 
commanded  a  regiment  In  action  before  he 
was  21  years  old.  There  were  two  boys,  Ar- 
thur. Jr  .  and  Douglas.  The  older,  Arthur. 
went  tc  the  Naval  Academy  and  we  are  hon- 
ored today  by  the  presence  of  the  wife  of  this 
Navy  brother,  herf^elf  the  daughter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Navy  officer.  Admiral  McCalla 

Everyone  Is  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
General  MacArthur's  present  military  activi- 
ties. In  speaking  before  one  cf  the  leading 
educational  Institutions  of  our  country  It 
seems  appropriate  to  refer  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  scholastic  attainments  In  doing 
BO.  I  must  a£lc  your  pardon  for  dealing  in 
superlatives.  We  live  in  an  age  of  superla- 
tives and  General  MacArthur  is  typical  of  the 
age.  The  system  of  Instruction  in  vogue  at 
West  Point  differs  nB?.terlally  from  that  at 
other  comparable  insritiiticns,  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  cadet  Is  railed  upon  to  make  an 
oral  recitation  on  practically  5  cut  of  every 
6  days  He  is  mnrlted  on  every  recitation. 
His  final  standing  depends  on  the  summation 
of  the.-.e  dally  marks  The  total  number  of 
subjects  covered  In  MacArthur's  day  was  16. 
In  every  one  he  avrrartd  above  90  perccr.t 
and  In  13  cut  of  the  16  he  made  over  95 
percent.  In  three  subjects,  law,  history,  and 
English  he  received  a  mark  of  100  percent 
and  for  the  entire  course  of  4  years  his 
average  was  93  2  percent  the  highest  mark 
made  by  any  cadet  in  the  flr?t  hundred  years 
of  the  history  of  the  Military  Academy.  Upon 
graduation  there  was  as  much  difference  in 
standing  between  MacArthur  and  the  second 
man  as  there  was  between  the  second  and 
fifth  man.  In  addition,  and  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  he  was  the  first  corporal  In  h'.s 
yearling,  or  sophomore  year,  the  ranking  first 
sergeant  In  his  second  class,  or  junior  year, 
and  waa  first  captain  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
when  a  first  classman  or  senior.  As  a 
cadet  he  many  times  exhibited  those  out- 
8'andinp  qualities  of  leadership  which  have 
marked  his  entire  career. 

On  graduation  his  first  duty  w.is  In  the 
Philippine  Is'ands  and.  s'rarge  as  It  may 
seem,  he  made  military  surv(5s  In  mnny  cf 
tho  localities  where  he  Is  now  so  magnificently 
conim.tndlng  Allied  trocps. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  No  1.  Gen- 
era! MacArthur  was  a  ma.'or  rn  the  Oriieral 
StrttT  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  cf  StaT  at 
Wa.^hington.  He  c<>nc-jived  and  orpan.zed 
the  Porty-secotid  Division,  very  appro'">nr.te!y 
naming  it  the  Raint}ow  Division.  The  divl- 
fica  was  made  up  of  units  c*  the  Na*;or.al 
Guard  from  27  different  St.Ttes.  The  States 
of  Tenneasee  furnished  Its  ambular.c:  c  ni- 
pany  No.  1.  which  berime  the  Oi^.e  Hir.dud 
■nd  Slxty-sixih  Ambulance  Ccntpany  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Sanitary 
Train.     It  acquitted   iLself  with  disi.uction. 

General  MacArthur,  throughout  his  entire 
ca.e-T  has  £hcv.n  t.*".t  tpaik  cf  genius  whic'n 
«c  C...1  ier.ciership.    S^ldleis  acore  him.    And 


whi^n  I  s.'.y  sulJieis  1  mean  officers  and  en- 
:.is;ed  ni':;i.  I  have  yd  to  hear  of  any  sol- 
dii-r  who  c.i-r  strv^a  u.:d?r  h:m.  ui.d  espcci.uly 
lu  biittle.  who  icco  n-^t  i'ji.l;re  liuii.  One  of 
car  classmates.  Uk-W  dc.  d,  u.-cd  to  like  to  tell 
'.iio  folicwiiig  h'.cry  aljuUt  h.im: 

■Durrng  tiie  battle  of  the  Meuif-Argonne. 
in  1518.  this  oCicer  w^s  trying  to  iccate  Gen- 
eral MacArthU'.  He  saw  two  suldiers  of  the 
Forty-second  Division  s.itiKg  by  tiie  s;d2  cf 
the  road  and  asiced  them  if  th.  y  hud  seen 
Ger.e:3l  MncArthur  go  tluit  way.  They  both 
rrtiV.ered  in  the  negativo.  The  c.fficer  then 
asked.  'Do  ycu  know  Gen':'ral  M.icArthur  when 
you  see  h'.m?'  The  indignant  reply  was. 
'Every  soldier  in  the  Forty-second  Division 
knows  General  MacArthur'  " 

To  use  a  bai^eball  expression,  a  game  In 
which  he  won  ais  coveted  letter  as  a  cade"", 
he  is  a  soldier's  soldier 

He  was  twice  decorated  for  extraordinary 
heroism  against  an  armed  enemy  thereby 
wlnn.ng  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  with 
an  oak-leaf  cluster.  The  citation  for  the 
liecond  award  concludes  with  the  following: 

"On  a  field  where  courage  was  the  rule,  his 
courage  was  a  dominant  factor." 

In  addition  he  received  seven  Silver  Star 
citations  for  i:)ersonal  gallantry  in  action. 
He  was  wounded  twice,  for  which  he  wears 
the  Purple  Heart  with  oak-leaf  cluster.  In- 
cidentally this  decoration  is  the  oldest  Amer- 
ican award  having  been  established  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  by  Gen.  George  Washing- 
ton and  revived  by  General  MacActhur.  as 
Chief  of  Staff,  on  the  two-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  General  Wa.'-hington. 
He  also  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  with  oak-leaf  cluster  for  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  service  to  his  country 
In  duties  of  great  responsibility.  As  y  u 
know,  in  the  present  war  he  has  been  deco- 
rated with  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest 
aw.ird  In  the  gut  of  the  Nation.  It  is  only 
given  to  a  person  who  distinguishes  himself 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  his  ac- 
complishments In  the  present  war.  All  ycu 
have  to  do  is  to  read  the  papers.  When 
ordered  to  lea'/e  Corregidor  it  Is  reported 
that  he  said  he  would  come  back,  In  nearly 
45  years  of  intiiiate  acquaintance  I  have  al- 
ways found  that  when  he  said  he  w.-.s  gcins; 
to  do  a  thing,  he  ha"?  done  u  and  n-  thing  hns 
caused  htm  to  swerve  from  such  determina- 
tion. 

West  Point  Is  highly  honored  in  having  this 
replica  of  a  bust  already  installed  at  the 
Military  Academy,  placed  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  as  the  first  of  a  boped-fcr  gal- 
lery of  busts  of  ijreat  Americans.  It  will  s.Tve 
to  strengthen  md  cement  the  ties  already 
existing  betweea  these  two  great  mstuuticn.'?. 

One  of  the  (jutstandintt.  if  not  the  out- 
standing.  Instrtictor  In  our  day  wa?  a  gi-aciuate 
of  the  University  of  Tennest-ee.  He  then  went 
to  West  Point,  jiraduating  In  1896.  and  at  the 
time  of  his  deaiii  was  a  major  grneral  in  the 
Regular  Army.  I  refer  to  Robert  Eramett 
Cailnn.  of  KnoxvlUe.  Then  there  is  vour  be- 
loved Bob  Neyland.  West  Point  1916.  who  i.s 
now  once  more  in  uniform  with  the  coljr= 

Jtist  before  Itavln?  Washirctcn  I  received 
a  letter  which  I  now  desire  to  read. 

HE.MKau.\RTi:."ts   UNrrm   States 

Mn.rr.^HY  Ac.■^DE^!T. 
West  Point.  N.  Y  .  O'^tober  12.  194T 
D^^R  CccHru:  I  have  your  letter  saying  that 
you  have  been  asked  to  ?peak  on  the  "-"c- 
caslon  of  the  presentation  of  a  replica  of  th" 
b-.ist  of  General  MacArthur  to  the  University 
of  Tennessee  bv  the  peep  e  of  Kncxville 

Your  classmat!.  Douglas  MacArthur,  Is  one 
cf    West    Polnfu    mo6t    honored    pradua-es 
He  has  served  with  the   highest  distinction 
In  position*  of  grave  responf'ibility  and  great 
difficulty.     His  defense  of  Bataan  and  Ccr- 


re?idor  are  unparalleled  examples  of  courage 
and  devotion  to  duty. 

In  the  presentation  and  acceptance  of  this 
bust  of  General  M.  cArthur,  the  people  of 
Kncxville  and  tlie  University  of  Tennec'ce  ao 
honor  to  his  alrna  mater.  Please  convey  he 
greetings  of  the  Military  Academy  to  he 
people  and  the  university.  We  Join  them  In 
the  prayer  that  this  illustrious  s'.^Idier  n.ay 
soon  return  victoriously  to  the  Philippiiies 
and  the  country  he  loves  so  well. 
Sincerely, 

F.  B.  Wii-BT. 
Major  General,  Superintendent. 

It  has  indeed  been  a  privilege  to  take  p;irt 
today  in  these  ceremonies  honoring  one  of 
West  Point  s  many  biillianl  sons  and  one  who 
t\pifieh  m  the  hiphe.'t  degree  the  motto  at 
the  Military  Academy:  Duty,  honor,  country. 


Fascism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEfl 
Tuesday.  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ri:c- 
ORD,  I  incUide  the  following  editorial  from 
thf^'  Oil  City  iPa.t  Derrick  of  November 
5.  1943: 

^.^scIs:.t 

By  this  time  the  miners  are  mostly  b:.ck 
at  work  and  John  L.  Lewis  has  won  his  point. 
Pre-'ridct  Roosevelt  wculd  not  accept  Lev  is' 
terms  and  Lewis  would  not  accept  the  terms 
of  Mr  Roosevelt's  War  Labor  Board.  So  the 
President  turned  the  controversy  over  to 
Ickes  and  a  neat  Job  of  face  saving  all  around 
was  done,  but  not  before  Mr.  Lewis  gamb  ed 
With  na':io::ai  safety. 

Mr.  Lev.is.  head  of  one  labor  union. 
matched  his  powers  with  those  cf  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  Is  the  Co:n- 
mandtr  in  Chief  cf  the  Army  and  Navy,  with 
the  country  in  a  state  of  war.  America  Is 
winning  tl;e  war  on  th^  strength  cf  her  in- 
dustrial output.  Mr.  Lewis  demonstrated  he 
could  choke  off  this  output  until  the  Gov- 
ernment ac;retd  to  his  terms,  atrd  1;'  r  de 
the  antlstnke  la-.v  enacted  recently  b>  .. in- 
gress looii  like  10  cents'  worth  of  hc:v.  en 
help  us, 

It  ..=;  often  said  that  we  have  a  labor  gc  v- 
ern:n"nt  in  this  coui/.ry.  Really  it  Is  a  latior 
6uperguVtrn:r."nt.  Labor  is  subject  to  none 
of  th.L'  rcstr.rtions  v.hich  apply  to  capital. 
Although  it  IS  the  no.it  pc  werfu!  potential 
agency  In  restraint  of  inter?,tate  ctimmeroe. 
all  the  antitrust  laws  sp;fifically  exempt  It 
fr^m  regulatory  and  punitive  provisions. 

Although  labor's  income  in  dues,  a.=sr  =  3- 
ments  and  other  charges  is  said  to  be  $1.- 
OOO.r.OO.CGO  a  year,  there  are  no  la"vs  protect- 
ing the  members  of  these  unions  from  ex- 
ploitation b;  their  leaders.  Tliere  is  no  pub- 
lic accounting  for  the  moneys  received. 
There  are  no  taxes  levied  on  the.-e  moneys. 
Yet.  the  Government  has  g'^'-n  labor  the 
power  to  d'"stroy  practicall/  any  industry  In 
the  land  and  while  d  ilng  this  i  .a  mrml:?rs 
can  di.Ttv  striks?  pay  in  the  shap?  cf  unem- 
ployment ctmpeii.'-.atiou  f;  tn  funds  levied  on 
the  eraplnyt-rs  of  the  country. 

For  all  this  power  labor  is  indebted  to 
Piooident  R'>csevelt.  Labor  in  the  mass 
elected  Mr.  K.x>i4evfcit  In  lSi6  and  1940.  ard 
Lu  1936  Mr,  Lew»i>"  un^jn  coiuributcd  lialX  a 
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million  dollars  to  the  Roosevelt  political  cam- 
paign. Only  a  lew  years  a^o  no  man  v.  as 
more  welconre  in  the  White  House  than  John 
L.  Lewis.  In  his  letters  to  Mr.  Lewis  Mr. 
Roosevelt  always  addrc'sed  him  "Dear  John." 

It  was  Lewis  who  organized  the  C.  I.  O  .  with 
the  blessing  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  was  Lewis 
who  organized  the  C.  I.  O.  steel  and  automo- 
bile industries,  with  the  aid  cf  President 
Roosevelt.  Philip  Mtirray.  now  president  of 
the  C.  I.  O.,  was  und:;rstudy  to  Mr.  Lewis.  In 
mental  force  Mr.  Lewis  Is  sup^rlor  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  but  the  President  is  too  im- 
perious In  his  own  right  to  alliiw  himself  to 
be  dominated  by  Mr.  Lewis.  Because  of  this 
they  are  no  loirgcr  friends.  This  ch.sh  of 
temperaments  more  than  anything  else  has 
been  respon.=ible  for  the  series  cf  miners' 
strikes  which  have  afflicted  this  country  in 
this  critical  year  of  war. 

How  necessary  is  coal  to  the  war?  Wall, 
bituminous  coal  supplies  49  percent  of  all 
the  mechanical  energy  produced  in  the 
United  States.  It  powers  95  percent  of  cur 
railroad  locomotives  and  generates  55  per- 
cent of  our  electricity.  The  four  basic  war 
chemicals — phenol,  toluene,  ammonia,  and 
napl-thalene — are  made  from  bituminous 
coal.  Such  high  explosives  as  TNT,  picric 
acid,  and  tetryl  are  obtained  in  whole  or  In 
part  from  coal. 

We  hear  much  about  the  evils  of  fa.sclsra. 
Fascism  Is  merely  Individual  power  in  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  Mr.  Lewis  demanded 
the  Wagner  Act  and  got  It.  He  demanded 
White  House  support  for  his  C.  I.  O.  and  got 
It.  The  Federal  courts  have  uniformly  de- 
cided In  labor's  favor.  Therefore  the  three 
branches  of  the  Government — executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial — are  under  the  thumb 
of  two  or  three  labor  leaders,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  these  Is  John  L.  Lewis.  If  this 
be  not  fascism  what  Is  It? 


Churchill  and  Georgfe  Washington  Related 
to  Weschyngton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  P.  GALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  9.  1943 

Mr.  GALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  comments  by  Mr. 
Eric  Underwood,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star: 

CHtTRCHILL    AND    GEORGE    WASHINGTON    RELATED 
TO   WESCHYNGTON 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Star; 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  speaking  tour 
In  30  S':ates  of  the  Union.  During  this  tour 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  address  several 
university  audiences,  and  I  have  been  eur- 
prised  by  the  lar^e  number  of  students  who 
are  unaware  cf  the  origin  of  the  Stars  and 
Strijjes  in  the  national  flag.  And  this  Ig- 
norance, be  it  added,  sotto  voce,  often  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  students. 

When  in  Eniland.  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  taking 
American  vi.sitors  to  SUgrave.  Northamnton- 
Bhire.  the  home  of  that  branch  of  the  Wash- 
ingions  from  which  the  founder  of  the  Re- 
public was  descended,  and  of  showing  them 
the  V.'ashington  coat  of  arms  in  the  church 
there.  When  a  visitor  ccnfe.-sed  that  he  had 
not  known  that  the  fhield  of  these  armorial 
bearings  was  tlie  origin  of  Old  Glory.  I  had 
conduced  bis  was  an  exceptional  ca&e. 


It  appears  that  this  Is  not  so.  There  even 
may  be  some  cf  your  readers  who  do  not 
knovs-  that  the  shield  of  this  old  Enghsh 
family  of  sru.res  cciislsts  cf  a  row  of  ttars 
above  a  series  of  stripes  (in  heraldic  lan- 
guage molcts  and  bends)  and  that  there 
can  be  no  question  that  this  Is  the  origin 
of  the  national  R,.^.  There  is  no  record  of 
it.  but  It  ?ecms  lihely  that  this  ad^tatlon 
of  his  family  co.it  of  arms  was  made  with  the 
approval.  poiFibly  even  at  the  suggestion,  of 
G'.'orge  Wa'^hington  himself. 

In  addition  to  this,  another  interesting  fact 
hits  been  established  of  which  even  that 
omniscient,  but  now  misnamed,  American 
publication,  th":  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica, 
seem.'?  unaware — that  the  American  eagle  hi\s 
an  English  origin.  It  is  true  that  the  crest 
of  the  Sulprave  Washinp;tons  wrs  a  raven; 
but  they  hr.d  come  from  earlier  Washingtons 
settled  In  Lancashire  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  these  had  for  their  crest  an  eagle 
with  raised  wings — the  bird  of  freedom  today. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  add  that  the 
mother  of  Lawrence  Washington,  of  War- 
ton,  Lancashire,  the  first  owner  of  Sulgrave, 
was  Margaret  Kitson,  whose  brother.  Thomas, 
was  a  direct  ancestor  of  Winston  Churchill. 
George  Washington  and  Mr.  Churchill  are 
therefore  blood  relations,  having  a  common 
ancestor  In  Robert  Kitson.  the  father  ol 
Margaret  and  Thomas. 

Many  contemporary  coats-of-arms  of  the 
Washingtons,  besides  that  at  Sulgrave,  exist 
in  England.  A  window  of  the  library  of 
Durham  College  shows  the  arms  cf  John  Wes- 
slngton,  prior  of  Durham.  1416-1446.  A 
parchment  In  the  British  Museum  of  the 
mid-fifteenth  century  incorporates  the 
shield  of  "Tomas  Weschynton  of  ye  byschop- 
peryke  of  Derham."  An  even  earlier  coat — 
that  of  William  de  Wasslngton.  before  1400. 
can  be  seen  in  Windemere  Church.  In  all 
these  arms  the  stars  and  stripes  are  fea- 
tured. The  heiress  of  the  last  of  the  Durham 
Washingtons.  Allanora.  married  Sir  William 
Tempest  and  died  In  1451.  Their  only  child 
married  William  Mallory,  whose  descendant. 
Dorothy  Mallory.  was  the  first  wife  of  Sir 
George  Bowes,  an  ancestor  by  his  second 
marriage  of  the  Bowes-Lyon  family  and  of 
the  present  Queen  of  England. 

Eric  Underwood. 


It  Is  Better  To  Light  a  Candle  Than  To 
Curse  the  Darkness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  address  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  W.  Arthur  Simpson,  a 
farmer,  businessman,  and  long-time 
public  ofBcial,  before  the  Morrisville 
Rotary  Club  on  November  3,  1943: 

It  Is  a  safe  prediction  that  the  fate  of 
civilization  no  longer  rest.?  on  the  battlefield, 
but  in  the  problems  of  the  peace.  The  war 
will  be  won  In  good  time,  but  the  Inevitable 
[  readju-stments  of  the  post-war  pierlod  will 
plague  us  for  many  years. 

We  still  have  isclationlsts  trying  to  stir  up 
animosity  and  hate,  but  the  ovi-rwhelmlng 
majority  of  the  American  people  realize  that 
tlip  United  States  must  assume  definite  lead- 
er ship  and  partnership  in  world  affairs  when 


this  terrible  conflict  Is  ended.  For  the  moat 
part  we  have  laid  the  old  bogy  of  English 
misunderstanding.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
ought  to  accept  accord  with  the  Britlsb 
Commonwrulih  of  Nations  as  an  established 
feet  and  quit  boasting  at>out  It.  Collabora- 
tion w.th  the  Brlii.-h  Cjinmonwealth  of  Na- 
tions is  important  but  It  Is  not  enough. 

Underotanrimg  with  Rurfia  is  essential  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  This  great  Nation 
of  ours  has  no  counterpart  In  natural  re- 
source!^, mechan'rr.l  gcnlu.s,  and  Initiative 
except  In  the  United  Soviet  Republic.  That 
they  have  a  different  form  of  government 
must  not  be  a  bar  to  our  understanding  and 
friendship.  Tliey  have  made  rAore  prosress 
In  a  gencra'ion  than  any  other  people  any- 
where in  the  history  of  civilization.  It  haa 
l>een  a  realistic  but  ruthless  growth,  and  It 
has  ben  ba^ed  on  the  age-old  truth  that 
or.ly  the  productive  can  be  strong. 

The  pic.ent  administration  heretofore  had 
failed  to  live  up  to  Its  obligations  or  accord 
proper  recognition  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. The  Russian  Army  Is  forging  its  own 
passport  to  a  major  scat  at  the  peace  table 
and  dominance  of  the  European  situation. 
At  most  the  British  and  American  armlet 
face  20  German  divisions.  RuMla  face*  300 
divisions. 

Twenty  million  Russians  have  died,  tor- 
tured, mutilated,  and  suflferlng  untold  deg- 
radations. They  bear  testimony  to  the 
contribution  the  Soviets  have  made  toward 
winning  the  war.  We  would  be  foolish  Indeed 
If  we  failed  to  recognize  the  Implications  and 
the  realities  of  this  situation.  The  American 
people  would  be  digging  a  pit  of  their  own 
construction  If  by  any  chance  they  elected  ft 
small  man  with  nationalistic  viewpoints  and 
prejudices  to  the  Presidency.  Only  occa- 
sionally In  the  history  of  civilization  has  the 
fate  of  the  world  rested  on  so  momentous  a 
decisloii. 

While  we  have  as  yet  a  pathless  roadway 
to  world  peace  one  fact  Is  clear,  we  cannot 
remain  i»n  Island  of  prosperity  In  an  ocean  of 
adversity.  We  must  do  our  fair  share  toward 
an  Intelligent,  farslghted,  and  general  read- 
justment of  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  world  so  as  to  prevent  If  possible 
a  repetition  of  this  world  tragedy.  To  achieve 
a  semblance  of  order  In  a  war-torn  world  will 
require  strength  not  softness.  There  can  be 
no  soft  peace  lor  those  barbarians  who  have 
practiced  Inhumanities  on  Innocent  people 
vhich  have  had  no  parallel  In  world  history 
since  the  davs  of  Genghis  Khan. 

We  can  help  others  to  help  themselves  but 
no  program  of  deliberate  permanent  Impover- 
ishment here  and  a  gigantic  W.  P.  A.  for  the 
benefit  of  a  large  part  of  the  world  at  our 
expense  will  be  tolerated  by  the  American 
people.  Uncle  Sam  ran  be  neither  a  Shy- 
lock  nor  a  Santa  Claus. 

We  have  not  attained  the  degree  of  unity 
and  the  crusading  spirit  necessary  to  solve 
cur  many  domestic  problems.  Intolerance  Is 
rampant  In  the  land.  We  have  sown  the  wind 
to  reap  a  whirlwind  In  deliberately  setting 
cla.'s  a--'alnst  class.  Racial  and  group  preju- 
dices are  terrific  In  their  Implication.  Only 
a  Epark  Is  needed  to  Ignite  the  powder  keg. 

For  the  fir.-it  time  In  almost  a  generation 
we  are  learning  as  one  people  and  by  bitter 
experience  that  the  money  we  are  spending, 
giving  r.wnv,  and  wasting  must  be  earned. 
We  R'e  only  at  the  beginning  of  this  expe- 
rience. Already  new  methods  are  being  de- 
vised to  further  tax  the  people.  Many  cf 
them  had  believed  wc  could  borrow  ourselves 
Into  prn-perlty.  For  10  years  they  have  been 
tavghi  this  by  a  proflirrate  government.  The 
group  which  controls  and  charts  the  des- 
tinies cf  the  Amencrn  people  Is  still  operat- 
ing ur.der  the  false  premise  that  a  $300,000.- 
000.000  debt  is  a  npticnal  asset  and  the  more 
we  go  Into  debt  the  more  proeperovia  we  will 
become.  They  cl£»m  we  must  pay  more  taxes 
to  pievent  inflation,  which  la  true  enough. 


Ani4 
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It   Is  c'lr.rr-ry   to   their  phlloicphy   to   talk 
abc^ut  paylJ'g  o^r  btl.s. 

Ii:r.,aicn  IS  st:ll  a  tMicat  to  the  Nation. 
It  will  tT.nt;iuik>  to  be  a  threat  so  lung  as 
p(i»c:rul  politic::!  pre  sur?  tj!''''"?''  '"'e  e^- 
coara^-'-a  si.uA  are  r.ble  to  cnta;n  cor.cr'^Pions 
and  ndvar.tr.go".  C  .ntmual  a::d  coiilUcring 
ch  iiir**9  In  nation- 1  po'icl  ?.  ut;o"ncc5,  ar.d 
<lirect'vi"s  huve  rcrjl'^d  In  a  dcrr-r-^'i:^  lack 
cf  rrspf-t  for  l,--':?  ;  rd  orJT  Triith  pfcr.s 
to  be"  The  ccmmcdiry  mobi  drastically  ra- 
tioned by  the  Ccvcrnment. 

Sore  cf  the  thcori-ts  v-lio  are  secki'.g  to 
Increase  the  pcv.ers  ci  a  bureaucratic  ccvr-rn- 
nu-nt  through  tr.M-.t'cn  are  rd'.acoting  c-.n- 
Cation  rf  all  prr.-crfy  nrce  In  a  generation. 

T-.e  prc«c:it  nat.eral  t:  x  p-.Ucy  has  rlr?r>dy 
ir..cie  It  nt".t  to  iuipos.=i^Lle  for  the  r.vva:  o 
man — the  commcn  n-.un.  If  y^^u  yAcasi — to 
crcat"  a  compeer ce  j'cU'^quiit?  to  maintain 
h-.Oiielf  and  his  family  in  oid  a^-e  or  to 
piuvide  security  for  his  farMly  after  he  h..s 
passed  away.  It  has  accomplished  this  by  a 
coi'.n.catory  tax  prot^rani  combined  with  a 
systematic  method  of  Inflation  until  a  com- 
petence of  even  lion.ooo  will  return  an  in- 
come of  no  more  thrin  $1,000  a  year  In  a 
savings  bank,  or  12.250  a  year  If  Invested  In 
C^vernment  bonds 

Tlie  destruction  of  the  Incentive  and  op- 
portunity to  acquire  a  ccmpeteuce  Is  not 
only  contrary  to  all  the  theories  and  meth- 
ods of  democracy,  but  fails  heaviest  on  the 
farmer,  the  home  owner,  the  laborer,  and 
those  who  work  for  a  livii  g.  These  people, 
not  the  millionaires,  are  the  real  capitalists 
In  America. 

There  is  grave  need  In  this  country  for 
men  to  tell  us  that  the  road  ahead  Is  not  a 
pathway  strewn  With  ro.ses.  but  one  rough. 
Htony.  and  beset  by  many  pitfalls.  One  of 
the  outstanding  sins  In  public  life  has  been 
the  policy  of  ssdestepp  n^  cur  public  duties. 
We  cannot  dcdge  or  deny  responsibility  in 
cur  home.  But  Americans  shrug  their 
ahou'.dcra.  take  no  part  in  public  affairs,  or 
elections,  and  expect  someone  else  to  pre- 
serve for  them  their  rights,  their  freedom, 
and  their  liberty.  Straddling  of  issues  is  a 
common  practice  of  men  In  public  life.  The 
greatest  domestic  Issue  to  face  our  people 
since  the  Civil  War  Is  whether  the  people  are 
going  to  control  the  Government  or  whether 
the  Government  will  control  the  people.  lu 
that  decision  we  will  determine  whether  we 
shall  substitute  for  the  democratic  man- 
made  state  the  dictatorship  of  the  state- 
made  man. 

Economic  reconversion  and  development  Is 
the  all  important  challenge  for  a  sound  psat- 
nershlp  between  labor  and  industry  to  avoid 
the  revolution  and  ch;;os  whicii  will  result  U' 
extensive  and  long  sustained  unemployment 
should  result  as  the  war  effort  tapers  o!T  and 
comes  to  an  end.  Let  no  one  believe  that 
agriculture  and  all  other  groupe  are  not 
equally  and  vitally  cc:. corned  In  a  solution 
of  this  paramount  prcblem. 

Labor's  and  Industry's  record  In  the  war  la 
•ufBolent  evidence  that  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  Is  not  outmoded.  It  la  surpassed 
by  no  other  system  of  management  anywhere 
In  the  world.  It  has  given  us  advantages  and 
a  standard  of  living  achieved  by  no  other 
peopi*.  Labor  and  Industry  have  an  aqual 
•take  In  Ita  preservation  The  old  policy  cf 
the  pot  eallinfc  the  kettle  black  mtiat  be 
abaodoned.  The  maintenance  of  a  decent 
wage  eca'e  la  Imperative.  Collective  bargain- 
ing haa  become  a  permanent  Inatltutton  tn 
the  American  eyiitem.  Labor  must,  however, 
•aaume  rceponsiblUty  commeneurate  with  the 
benefits  it  haa  secured.  Thj  merging  of  two 
freat  rival  labor  organtratlnns  augen  well 
for  the  country.  One  great  union  will  make 
for  auch  responalblllty.  It  la  a  common 
fklltng  that  too  mtKh  power  la  often  abused. 
ThU  situation  waa  tnie  of  bualnesa  in  the 
predeprseelon  days  and  It  la  no  secret  that  In 


Its  own  interest  Ir.bor  ou^ht  to  pull  In  It.'; 
ho.ns  m  ?"•-.(•  ln=:t;'nces  tc uay.  The  sins  cf 
the  few  fhcud  r.  >t  b3  vi5iicd  en  the  n^-itiy. 
tut  It  has  hapF-ned  before  and  can  happen 
agin. 

Good  leader  hip  can  be  neither  conferva- 
tlve  ncr  re..ct.crary  In  this  world  revolution. 
It  mu.-t  b.'  sympathetic  to  the  Interests  of  all 
rnups.  tea- d  1:"  n  ne  cf  t^.em.  soimd  rr.d 
Just  to  the  grcnt  mass  nvc.r.fre.  Irrespective 
of  vo.:ation  r.e  r.ll  have  a  st.ikp  in  this  cbjec- 
t.v->  and  a-hieV'-rr.ent 

Over  EIC'CO  men  a  month  have  been  dis- 
char  ,od  fixm  ouv  arni?d  fore-.'*  becar.ie  of 
phy.-ical  or  ir.rntal  unfitnp^s.  These  are  not 
m?n  rejcct'd  in  tho  flr-st  In.-tan  e  hecar=c  of 
unfitness  but  men  who  ha'-c  paa^cd  the  draft 
t-ard-.  Jn  mnny  Ir.star.cr?  thslr  rehablli'a- 
tton  Is  the  clu'y  of  GivrnTi'. nt.  and  the 
ovor-rll  pr;b'.rm  constitutes  a  challer'/e  and 
propounds  the  question  of  what  we  aie  KO.ng 
to  do  to  stop  this  national  wa.ite  at  its 
soi'rce. 

Employment  Is  the  cornerstone  of  demcc- 
rp"T.  If  the  American  wav  of  life  Is  tn  sur- 
vive. It  mu^i  be  built  around  real  enterprise- 
freedom  of  rpportunlty,  initiative.  Industry. 
expansion,  thrilt.  and  real  Jobs  at  decent 
wa'^es.  AH  of  the  freedoms  w'.iich  we  seek. 
and  which  we  mu.«t  maintain.  Etem  from 
this  foundation.  No  other  program  will 
support  our  tax  structure,  maintain  a  pros- 
perous a'jrlcultin-e.  establish  the  American 
home,  educate  the  American  child,  pay  the 
ptiblic  debt,  and  finance  a  sound  prcgram 
of  social  Insurance.  Employment  Is  the 
guaranty  of  freedom  from  want;  it  Is  the 
Insurance  of  freedom  from  fear. 

Consequences  of  food  shrrtagea  in  this 
country  are  terrlfyin'?  In  their  possibilities 
of  changing  the  whole  course  of  human  af- 
fairs. The  Federal  attitude  and  re^  ulatlons 
have  made  farming  an  Incrersingly  h;izardous 
and  difficult  occupation.  They  have  reduced 
rather  than  Increased  an  a! ready  insufficient 
food  production.  The  ac;ncuitural  situation 
Is  In  a  terrible  mess  and  Is  steadily  growing 
worse.  Farmers  pre  opposed  to  EU'osidiei?  na 
exchanging  their  former  free  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.  Subsidies  dodge  tlie  issue, 
create  false  Impressions,  and  will  not  obta.n 
results.  They  follow  the  familiar  burea\i- 
cratlc  pattern — the  extension  cf  borrr.wiiig 
and  the  criation  of  a  greater  tax  burden  cii 
the  people. 

It  13  unfortunate  that  lack  of  understand- 
ing has  maneuvered  cgriculcvue  into  an  un- 
fortunate position  with  the  American  public, 
which  has  always  taken  food  f^  r  gianud, 
re.sen.s  Its  ii\abillt.y  to  cbtaiu  rationed  Items, 
and  is  enjoyinr;  geuerallv  a  h:'i'.\  Ir.ctme. 

Tlie  farmer  would  be  the  last  to  Inaumrnte 
a  new  circle  of  rising  prices  or  to  enc^^uraga 
inflation.  For  2  years  he  ha.s  seen  liis  ov  a 
costs  rise  out  cf  all  proportion  to  the  returns 
fri^m  his  own  arduous  labor.  Cheap  food  is 
a  £;ood  pohtlral  slo«^nn  for  an  adnilnistration 
which  has  abandoned  the  American  farmer, 
but  ch.eap  food  Vv-iU  not  mean  more  f'  ud. 

Food  prices  are  only  7  percent  above  1929 
levels.  The  Individual  worker  s  Income  Is  .59 
percent  above  1929  levels.  Cf^st  of  living  la 
only  l.fi  percent  above  1929  levels.  We  are 
spending  only  21  percent  of  our  Income  for 
food — said  to  be  lesa  than  we  have  ever  spent. 
Low-Income  groups,  old-age.  atid  publlc- 
Bsriftance  recipients  can  be  aided  by  adop'l'>n 
of  more  effective  measures  tliun  fuimcr  sub- 
sidies 

American  agriculture  needs  the  sssurarire 
that  it  will  not  be  sold  down  th*-  river  In  the 
post-war  period  on  a  good-neighbor  policy 
er  by  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  Otie  of 
the  best  guaranties  of  continued  national 
prosperity  would  be  a  floor  under  agricultural 
prices.  Britain,  which  has  virtually  doubled 
Ita  food  production  during  the  war,  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  giuranteed  prices  to  the 
farmer  iox  the  duration  and  1  year  after  the 
war. 


There  Is  a  legacy  cf  evil  thoughts  and  evii 
deeds  In  the  world  engende-ied  fiom  exter- 
minating and  debasing  the  cream  of  Euro- 
pean m.-inl-'v-id  In  all  of  the  occtipicd  ctun- 
tries.  In  SCO  ycrrs  the  world  has  not  wit- 
nessed cold-blooded  mass  murd?r  on  the  sc&le 
estubliEhcd  by  ihe  netv  barb.ir.rns. 

The  hatred  arising  from  rnp^.  murder,  and 
torture  w.11  take  peneratic:is  of  Christian 
kr'c'necs  to  eradicate. 

We  cannot  de  troy  a  cn-eat  pn^pcrtion  of 
the  m.;terlal  wealth  cf  t>'i  woild  or  expand 
It  In  powder,  shot,  and  shell  vvitliout  severe 
economic  aftermaths  and  a  lona;  period  of 
rebuilding  and  reconstruction.  We  are  des- 
t'nrd  to  bittef  dlsappoiutment  If  we  think 
that  freedom  from  want  will  rise  fuU-flociged 
from  the  a.lies  of  this  great  war.  It  will 
reruire  many  generations  and  long  years, 
perhaps  centuries,  to  turn  tho  entire  world 
into  the  single,  larire.  and  pio^perous  worlt- 
shcp  regardless  of  language,  race,  or  previous 
condition  of  ancestral  glory  which  It  Is  ultl- 
m-aiely  destined  to  be.  Our  arm  and  our 
anvil  must  bo  str.  ng  to  for-^e  the  materials 
for  the  fropdonvs  v.e  seek.  Cur  way  of  life 
contains  po  thre-tt  to  the  freedcm  of  man- 
kind but  a  hope  for  its  redemption  and  pres- 
ervation. 

We  cannot  successfully  substitute  eco- 
nomic formulas  for  a.ne-cld  and  time-tested 
natural  laws,  although  with  some,  funda- 
mental things  are  held  In  poor  repute.  We 
must  become  m^^re  industriou-.  more  prac- 
tical, m.nre  prudent,  and  wc  maist  build  our 
cooperative  socic'y  to  higher  and  higher 
lev  Is.  If  free  enterprise  and  the  dtmociatic 
w.'y  of  life  are  to  suivive.  It  must  be  throueh 
the  elimination  of  preUidiccs.  hatred,  big- 
otry, intoltrr'nce.  raid  class  advantages,  and 
throufh  C'VT^,erative  effort  established  en 
Christian  principles. 

Tlio  new  order  must  be  a  cooperative  so- 
ciety based  on  the  continu.itioii  of  free  en- 
lerpri.se  by  freemen,  opposed  to  any  theory 
tliat  ecnnontic  contr  1  over  the  individual 
shou'd  become  a  permanent  governmental 
function.  It  vill  be  the  alurnative  to  dic- 
tatorship. It  will  require  of  U3  scli-discl- 
pline  and  self-denial.  Only  the  productive 
can  be  strong,  and  only  the  strong  can  be 
free. 

Dr.  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  has  ^aldI 

•Tlie  founda  ions  of  American  society  were 
laid  by  m-  n  v  ho  endured  econcmic  want  and 
physical  hard.-liips  that  they  ml^ht  gain  ac- 
cess to  orportunltlcs  few  In  numijer  and  In- 
considerable In  importance  as  compared  with 
tiiu^e  wli'ch  today  lie  c'^csc  at  hand  for  all 
of  us.  There  was  no  thounht  In  their  minds 
that  the  conditions  of  life  cught  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  challenge  or  the  rewards  of  life 
possessed  except  through  valiant  effort. 
Tliey  ace  ptid  the  conditiuns  and  went  t'neir 
Individual  ways  withcut  dismay  and  wlth- 
o\it  comnialnt.  with  definite  purpose  and 
hgli  aspirations  Thus  from  leccgnization 
of  the  f,.r*  that  life  must  be  a  struggle  for 
men  to  profit  mo.^t  from  It,  arose  a  great 
people." 

Freedom  from  want  cannot  be  forced  on 
a  peoDlc  or  giv<n  a  people.  It  must  be  won 
by  ihera  Winning  it  needs  faith  and  cour- 
age Faith  In  our  futnre  and  Ideals— -cour- 
Sf"  to  f .ice  fat  s  and  dlfflcuil.f-s  and  overcome 
them  I'  needs  national  unity  uiid  renpijii- 
».'j.,i  y  Unity  built  from  the  gra»!»  roots  siid 
rei»p<.r:»ibllity  cf  the  Indiv.dual,  the  com- 
n:unl'y,  ..tid  the  Klate  It  needs  tolerance 
rnd  fair  play — toi<'rance  of  race,  class,  sad 
creed — the  fair  play  for  which  centtiry  alter 
century  our  forefathers  were  prepared  to  die. 
Lafiiiy,  we  mu.'^t  remember  that  the  source 
of  our  phll(j6ophy  and  the  basis  for  ail  sotmd 
democracy  is  fundamentally  religious. 
Christianity  kindled  the  fires  of  political 
freedi^m  and  established  the  basic  charter  of 
man  s  dignity  and  kinship  with  his  Creator. 
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In  the  long  struggle  for  liberty  and  equality 
since  the  St)n  of  God  envisioned  and  enun- 
ciated the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  no  other  philosophy  has  been  so  clearly 
emblematical  of  the  freedom  that  endures. 

In  advancing  the  doctrine  of  cooperation 
and  making  a  plea  for  understanding  one 
can  only  do  so  in  the  spirit  and  faith  of  the 
old  Chinese  philosopher  who  saidi  "It  Is 
better  to  light  a  candle  than  to  curse  the 
darkness." 


Campaign    Address    By    Governor-Elect 
Walter  E.  Edge,  of  New  Jersey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  extremely 
comprehensive  and  compelling  radi>.  ad- 
dress delivered  in  the  gubernatorial  cam- 
pai.ein  in  New  Jersey  on  Monday  evening, 
November  1,  by  Hon.  Walter  E.  Edge, 
Governor-elect  of  New  Jersey.  I  should 
like  to  add  that,  as  will  be  remembered. 
Governor-elect  Edge  was  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  during  World  War  No.  1, 
served  two  terms  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  from  1919  to  1929,  and  was  Am- 
bassador to  France  in  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration; a  record  unsurpassed  in 
the  history  of  the  Garden  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  has  been  my  purpose  as  a  candidate  for 
the  high  ofHce  of  Governor  of  New  Jersey  to 
devote  my  time  and  efforts  during  this  cam- 
paign to  explaining  my  views  on  public  policy 
during  the  war  and  post-war  periods.  On 
this  election  eve,  I  feel  that  you  should  have 
from  me  a  summary  of  the  Issues  which 
should  decide  tomorrow's  vote. 

May  I,  at  this  time,  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  loyal  and  unselfish  support  I 
have  received  from  so  many  deeply  inter- 
ested Jersey  men  and  women  who  have  so 
thoroughly  demonstrated  their  realization  of 
the  outstanding  Issues,  the  proper  solution 
of  which  are  dependent  on  the  verdict  of  the 
voters  on  Tuesday? 

The  in.splring  reports  from  all  war  centers 
have  thrilled  America  and  her  allies,  and  the 
Republican  Party  pledges  every  resource  In 
Its  power  to  hasten  this  great  crusade  for 
freedom,  praying  for  a  speedy  and  all-vic- 
torious conclusion.  A  successful  termination 
of  the  war  transcends  all  other  responsibili- 
ties; but  victory  must  mark  only  the  begin- 
ning of  what  we  are  fighting  for. 

The  election  of  a  State  Governor  and  the 
deoikUjn  on  a  constitutional  referendum  may 
uppear  small  matters  In  contrast  with  the 
life-and-death  struggles  being  waged  In  Italy, 
RuMia,  China,  and  the  Pacific  But  when 
we  rememb<'r  that  one  of  the  underlying 
reasons  for  these  titanic  struggles.  Involving 
the  lives  of  your  boys  and  mine,  was  a  lo6S 
of  free  elections  In  Germany,  It  gives  new 
weight  to  our  home-front  responsibility. 
Tliere  are  a  few  false  prophets  who  would 
selfishly  postpone  all  elections,  and  I  dare 
say  all  democratic  processes,  until  the  war 
Is  won.     There  could  be  no  greater  danger 


to  the  self-government  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion IS  founded,  no  greater  betrayal  of  the 
dcn.ccracy  for  v.h.ch  cur  iior.s  are  giving 
their  li'.cs.  It  Is  tlie  solemn  obligation  of 
every  one  cf  us  to  the  men  at  the  fighting 
front   to  vote   tomorrow. 

Our  New  Jersey  State  election  has  special 
meaning.  Yeu  and  I  will  vote  for  or  against 
authorizing  the  legislature  to  write  a  new 
State  con!?titution,  which  would  be  submitted 
to  all  the  voters  next  year  for  their  approval 
or  rejection.  This  is  the  ttrst  time  in  100 
years  that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  liave  had 
a  similar  opportunity.  Tomorrow's  election 
of  our  Stale  Governor  will  likewise  have 
effects  reaching  far  beyond  the  ordinary  elec- 
tion, for  the  next  3  years  will  be  a  period  of 
war  and.  we  devoutly  hope,  post-war  adjust- 
ment. At  no  time  In  our  history  has  there 
been  more  need  for  Judgment  and  under- 
standing. In  these  critical  years  ahead,  we 
must  not  fall  to  satisfy  the  three  essential 
conditions  of  our  way  of  lifei  Full  employ- 
ment, a  protected  standard  of  living,  and 
effective  social  security. 

I  know  you  feel  as  I  do,  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  can  no  longer  permit  the 
Federal  system  under  which  we  live  to  drift 
on  the  tides  of  political  expediency.  The  war 
has  of  necessity  meant  a  tremendous  con- 
centration of  authority  In  Washington.  This 
Is  necessary  because  military  matters  cannot 
be  resolved  by  popular  discussion  and  popu- 
lar deci.-ion  while  the  enemy  takes  advantage 
of  every  moment.  But  the  gradual  eclipse 
of  the  States  has  not  been  effected  by  the 
war  alone,  and  will  not  pass  after  the  war. 
unless  we  can  show  a  genuine  purpose  and 
competency  In  State  government.  The 
liquidation  of  our  State  governments  must 
cease.  The  responsibility  Is  ours,  and  we  vote 
tom.orrow  to  guide  the  Nation  back  to  the 
concept  of  the  free  state  that  has  given 
America  her  place  as  the  first  democracy  In 
the  world. 

The  one  place  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment excels  above  all  others  Is  In  the  magni- 
tude of  its  fiscal  resources.  It  has  a  larger 
purse  than  any  State,  and  Federal  bureauc- 
racy has  learned  to  use  It,  particularly  near 
election  time.  But  the  great  political  power 
that  comes  with  control  of  the  purse  strings 
has  not  given  Federal  officials  any  greater  In- 
sight into  local  problems  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  nor  has  It  brought  them  any  nearer  to 
the  people  who  need  the  services  of  govern- 
ment. '  As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Democratic  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Honorable  Hatton  W.  Sumnehs,  recently 
said: 

"Government  is  exercised  best  In  the  local 
community.  There  the  problems  are  per- 
ceived with  greater  clarity  becavise  they  are 
close  to  the  people  and  on  a  scale  within  their 
gtasp.  The  self-reliance  of  the  individual, 
t'wwn,  and  State  Is  being  destroyed  as  they 
are  being  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  gov- 
erning themselves.  When  people  stop  think- 
ing for  themselves  there  is  always  someone 
V'llllng  to  step  forward  and  do  their  thinking 
lor  them.  This  is  precisely  the  btireaucratlc 
control  we  will  have  If  we  persist  in  making 
Washington  the  guide,  phllfjsopher,  big 
brother,  supervisor,  and  master  ot  every  activ- 
ity within  our  borders.  The  remedy— end 
the  only  remedy — Is  U)  send  all  theae  non- 
Frderal  functions  back  where  they  belong— to 
the  States  snd  the  local  communities,  where 
th^y  can  be  handled  upon  a  scale  within  the 
ajmprehentlon  of  the  limited  mind  of  man." 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  dlsctissed 
New  Jersey  State  problems  with  you  during 
the  past  weeks  against  their  Federal  back- 
ground and  meaning.  When  my  opponent 
says  that  he  bars  national  Issues  In  a  State 
election  he  Is  either  aware  of  the  great  dis- 
advantage he  Is  under  in  discussing  them  or 
he  IS  completely  unaware  of  the  vital  pres- 


fcures  of  Federal-State  relations  which  ate 
oestroymg  the  sovereignty  of  our  State  and 
the  freedom  of  our  citizens. 

I  have  differed  with  my  opponent  upon 
many  other  points  during  the  past  weeks.  It 
had  been  my  hope  to  develop  a  clear-cut 
choice,  first,  of  candidates,  and*  second,  of 
policies  for  you  to  decide  at  tomorrow's  elec- 
tion. I  regret  that  my  opponent  has  intro- 
ouced  a  third  choice,  that  of  campaign 
methods. 

His  confusion  of  Irresponsible  charges  and 
promises  has  been  unfortunate,  1  believe,  for 
him.  He  apparently  preferred  to  resort  to  the 
well-known  technique  of  repeating  a  false- 
hood so  frequently  that  some  people  might 
hegin  to  bolleve  It.  To  every  voter  In  the 
fetate  this  type  of  campaigning  In  Itself  Is.aa 
Issue  in  tomorrows  election. 

So  are  the  all  too  frequent  strikes  In  war 
Industries  and  In  activities  closely  related  to 
the  war  effort.  My  opponent  and  his  out- 
standing national  labor  political  allies  have 
had  little  to  say  regarding  these  offenses 
against  the  Government.  If  they  can't  In- 
fluence their  membership  In  times  of  stress. 
It  is  hardly  consistent  that  they  be  given 
group  command  and  leadership  In  a  great 
State  with  its  multitudinous  responsibilities. 

The  Integrity  of  our  election  machinery  Is 
another  Issue  for  tomorrow's  decision.  In 
winning  the  war  abroad  let  us  not  fall  to 
win  the  war  at  home.  The  first  safeguard 
of  the  home  front  is  free  elections  and,  as  I 
pointed  out  In  my  statement  to  the  Republi- 
can convention  on  September  28,  the  recent 
primary  vote  In  this  State  Is  as  plain  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Jeopardy  of  free  elections  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  In  a  total  primary 
vote  of  395000,  Hudson  County  contributed 
111,000  votes  In  other  words,  one  county 
(Hudson)  with  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
State's  population  contributed  almost  one- 
third  of  the  votes,  and  over  one-half  of  my 
opponent's  vote  came  from  this  county.  This 
Is  a  flagrant  insult  to  freemen  and  a  travesty 
of  democratic  government.  I  pledge  to  every 
man  and  wom^n  fighting  for  our  country 
abroad,  and  to  every  citizen  working  for  vic- 
tory at  home,  that  If  I  am  elected  Governor, 
this  subversive  Influence  will  be  removed 
from  New  Jersey. 

My  opponent  has  placed  his  claim  to  ofBce 
squarely  upon  his  past  af&llatlon  with  or- 
ganized labor  as  a  State  federation  ofBcer. 
He  has  since  added  to  that  the  support  of 
the  Com.munlst  Party  of  Earl  Browder  who 
refrained  from  nominating  a  candidate  for 
Governor,  being  entirely  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Murphy.  The  situation  Is  unique  In  that  Mr. 
Murphy  lacks  any  authority  from  the  rank* 
and  file  of  labor  to  be  their  political  sjrakes- 
man;  and  In  that  he  proposes  to  deliver  the 
New  Jersey  labor  vote  for  the  Hague  machine 
which  only  6  years  ago  deported  C.  I.  O.  or- 
ganizers from  Jersey  City.  There  Is  good  evi- 
dence of  dissatisfaction  with  this  arrange- 
ment among  sincere  unionists.  What  an 
unhtely  combination  to  control  the  destinies 
of  a  great  State — Hague,  Browder,  and 
Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy's  drive  to  regiment  labor  In 
the  Interest  of  his  own  election  Is  iu>t  In  the 
tradition  of  enlightened  labor  leadership.  It 
Is  In  the  subversive  style  of  the  Hague  pollt* 
leal  machine,  to  which  Murphy  has  now  b«- 
ciimt  completely  subservient, 

SerlouA-mlnded  lal)or  leaders  have  alvftyt 
recognized  the  harmfulnese  of  any  attempt 
to  set  up  organized  labor  aa  a  separate  class 
whose  interests  are  supposed  to  be  In  con- 
flict with  the  interest  of  all  the  people.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  best  Interests  of  labor  are 
the  same  as  the  common  Interests  of  all  of 
us.  This  Is  fundsmental  In  otir  Amerlcaa 
concept  of  social  progress,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve will  be  demonstrated  sgain  when  votes 
arc  counted  tcmorrow. 
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IfitM  »re  not  plpasant  Issues  to  discuss, 
but  I  wouin  be  r.glecting  my  duty  to  you. 
as  responsible  \oters  of  New  Jersey,  were  I 
to  omit  them  from  t<:nlghts  summary  ol  to- 
morrow 8  choice. 

The  most  pre*slng  thoughts  In  the  mtnds  of 
•II  of  U8  have  not  even  been  dlscuBsed  by  my 
opponent.  Those  thoiights  concern  the  great 
job  ahead  of  winning  not  only  the  war  but 
the  peace  to  follow.  My  opponent  proposes  to 
appoint  Bfveral  study  comml.'^sions  to  give 
him  all  the  answers;  I  propose  to  go  before 
the  legislature  in  Januar>'  with  a  concrete 
pn^ram  jrhlch  I  have  alreaidy  presented  to  the 
voters  of  this  Stale. 

Demobilized  service  men  and  women  will 
need  and  are  entitled  to  everjrthlng  we  can 
provide  In  the  way  of  public  services  to  solve 
thoir  Fpocla!  problems.  At  the  top  of  our  list, 
reemployment  of  those  returning  from  the 
armed  forces  must  be  made  as  simple  and  as 
effective  as  possible.  We  must  have  all  the 
machinery  set  and  ready  to  go  for  a  complete 
program  of  physical  and  mental  rebabilita- 
Uon.  education.  Job  training  and  placement. 

The  details  of  any  State  plan  must,  of 
course,  depend  upon  policies  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  part  of  Its  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  But  we  must  so  prepare 
ourselves  as  to  be  ready  for  any  contingency. 

As  the  next  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  I 
cannot  say  to  our  returning  men  and  women: 
"The  Federal  OoTernraent  has  made  all  prep- 
arations to  care  for  you.  Your  State  is  In 
no  position  to  help."  In  this  matter,  above 
all  others,  we  must  marshal  every  resource 
and  not  wait  for  the  cumbersome,  overlap- 
ping proceoses  in  Wr.shlngton  to  fail  as  they 
did  twenty-odd  years  ago. 

I  would  also  provide  for  our  State  a  post- 
war conversion  program  to  assist  business 
In  returning  to  a  peacetime  basis;  a  replace- 
ment program  to  assLn  business  In  rehous- 
ing and  retooling  problems;  a  public-works 
development  program  to  cushion  the  transi- 
tion of  empIo3rment  from  war  to  peace  op- 
erations; and  a  Federal-State  relation  pro- 
gram to  give  attention  to  |b«  broader  as- 
pects of  Federal -State  relations  in  the  post- 
war economy.  In  this  field.  Federal  aid  will 
doubtless  play  an  Important  part;  but  re- 
gardless of  its  Importance,  the  present  hap- 
hazard contacts  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  State  offices,  boards,  commissions,  coun- 
ties, and  municipalities  must  be  systenu- 
tlzed;  and  a  recognized  State  authority  must 
guide  the  acceptance  and  disposition  of  Fed- 
eral money. 

We  need  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  diffl- 
ealt  problems  these  objectives  will  create, 
but  It  Is  equally  foolish  to  adopt  the  pessi- 
mistic attitude  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  col- 
ors much  private  and  public  thinking  today. 
Our  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  particular,  has 
suffered  less  economic  unbalance  during  the 
past  a  years  than  practically  any  other  State 
doing  a  major  share  of  war  production.  This 
Is  a  strong  sign  that  we  can  and  we  will  pro- 
Tide  productive  jobs  for  full  employment  at 
fair  wages  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

I  fail  to  recall  any  constructive  suggestion 
for  State  Kovemment  that  Mi.  Ifurphy  has 
made  since  the  Democratle  platform  was 
adopted  in  Trenton,  the  same  day  our  Repub- 
lican platform  was  adopted.  In  the  Demo- 
cratle i^tform  there  appears  nothing  about 
revision  of  the  constltutloD  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  In  the  Republican  platform  this 
need  la  very  clearly  enunciated,  approved,  and 
ptodged.  As  your  candidate  for  Governor,  I 
aaked  that  my  leactershlp  In  that  connection 
be  followed  by  thoae  who  trust  In  me. 

I  am  especially  anxious  that  the  poat-war 
vtlfara  of  our  demobillaed  aervlee  mm  and 
waKomn  and  war  worker*  should  not  be  preju- 
diced by  lack  at  harmony  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branehea  of  our  State 
government.    Our    greateat    hope    for    the 


future  lies  in  unity  on  the  heme  front  as  well 
as  on  the  war  front.  During  my  former  term 
as  Governor.  I  surceedcd  in  bringing  togeihcr 
legislative  and  executive  viewpoints.  I  am 
sure  a  peaceful  and  efficient  relation  can  again 
be  restored  in  Trenton  with  a  Republican  leg- 
islature and  a  Republican  Governor  in  office. 
It  is  with  confluence  that  I  leave  these  groat 
choices  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey  at  the 
polls  tomorrow.  There  can  be  no  safer  place 
to  leave  those  great  decl.=lons  than  in  the 
hands  of  an  electorate  that  for  many  genera- 
tions has  passed  critically  and  wisely  on  the 
Issues  of  good  and  bad  government.  There  is 
merely  one  ac'monition  I  woii'd  leave  with 
you:  do  not  give  comfort  to  the  enemy  by 
neglecting  to  use  your  most  precious  demo- 
cratic asset — the  right  to  vote. 


Death  Notice — Public  Invited  to  Funeral 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VEHMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
you  stop  to  think  who  he  is.  how  able  he 
is,  what  part  of  the  country  he  comes 
from,  of  his  record  as  a  statesman,  what 
he  has  done,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  to 
be  considered  in  appraising  any  state- 
ment which  he  makes,  then  the  interview 
which  Senator  Johkson,  Democrat  from 
Colorado,  granted  makes  quite  interest- 
ing reading  for  those  of  us  who  for  some 
time  have  entertained  the  same  opinion. 

If  I  had  said  it,  a  lot  of  people  wouldn't 
have  paid  any  attention  to  it.  some  would 
have  read  It  and  agreed,  others  would 
have  Intimated  that  my  statement  was 
born  of  partisan  prejudice. 

When  a  Democratic  war  horse,  such  as 
is  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  says  "The 
New  Deal  is  through,"  it  attracts  thp  at- 
tention of  his  fellow  Democrats  the 
country  over:  confirms  the  judgment  of 
all  Republicans  everywhere,  and  that  of 
all  real  Democrats.  He  is  quoted  as 
having  said : 

Even  a  child  knows  that  a  political  revolu- 
tion comparable  to  the  Harding  landslide  is 
sweeping  this  Nation. 

As  Americans  we  ought  to  h«  Interested  in 
Its  causes  and  we  shotild  place  country  ahead 
of  party. 

COMTOfniD    SWKEP 

Unless  drastic  steps  are  taken  by  the 
Democrats — 

Johnson  declared — 
they  can  look  for  a  sweeping  continuation 
'  of  the  Republican  gains  reflectel  by  election 
of  Governors  in  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey,  a 
lieutenant  governor  in  New  York,  and  by 
victories  in  several  local  contests. 

He  termed  the  New  Deal  a  "dead 
corpse"  and  predicted  that  il  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  clings  to  it,  the  Democrats 
will  lose  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the 
Governors  of  every  Northern  and  West- 
em  State  In  the  next  election. 

TTie  only  exception  I  can  take  to  the 
statement  is  to  say  that  the  sun  of  the 
day  to  which  he  refers  as  in  future  has 


already  set.  The  landslide  is  unstop- 
pable and  only  those  unwise  enough  not 
to  know  it  will  persist  in  following  the 
hoarse  carrying  the  New  I>?al  corp.se  to 
its  grave  in  the  cemetery  of  innocuous 
desuetude,  as  Grover  Cleveland  would 
have  it. 

COMMODPTT   CRimiT  COEPOR-MION 

As  we  know  the  Banking  and  Currency 
CommiUoe  of  the  House  has  recently 
been  conducting  hearings  on  the 'ques- 
tion of  exit-nding  the  life  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  beyond  Janu- 
ary 1,  1944.  and  increasing  the  borrowing 
capacity  of  the  Corporation. 

The  President,  backed  principally  by 
organized  labor,  has  strongly  urged  the 
use  of  subsidies  as  a  device  to  halt  the 
trend  toward  further  inflation.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Coneress  together  with  the  farm  or- 
ganizations and  representatives  of  small 
business  have  oppo.'^ed  subsidies  in  lieu 
of  compensatory  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Taking  the  5 -year  period  from  1935  to 
1939  as  a  base,  the  cost  of  Uving  has  in- 
creased only  23  percent.  Retail  food 
prices  have  gone  up  37  percent,  while 
labor  costs  per  unit  of  industrial  produc- 
tion have  increased  more  than  65  per- 
cent. In  the  meantime,  factory  pay  rolls 
per  employed  worker  have  gone  up  94 
percent.  Corporation  earnings,  after 
ta.^:es.  have  increased  96  percent. 

In  view  of  these  figures,  drawn  from 
official  .sources,  and  with  more  than  $50,- 
000.000.000  of  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  in  excess  of  the  sup- 
ply of  available  goods,  those  of  us  who 
oppose  subsidies  feel  ♦hat  our  position  is 
impregnable  from  the  standpoint  of 
common  sense  and  sound  economics. 
Wo  should  vote  accordingly,  if  and  when 
the  Commodity  Credit  extension  bill  is 
reported.    There  should  be  no  subsidies. 

THF   ICKES-LXWIS  CONTRACT 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  Ickes- 
Lewis  contract  violates  the  President's 
own  assurance  that  no  contract  would  be 
negotiated  with  men  on  strike  and  that 
the  contract  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  W.  L.  B.  award.  No  juggling 
with  words  or  figures  can  excuse  it.  It 
has  undermined  the  prestige  of  this  Gov- 
ernment at  a  time  when  at  home  and 
abroad  every  American  should  be  up- 
holding it. 

The  spectacle  is  striking  in  contrast. 
Came  the  whole  world  in  arms,  and  this 
Nation,  rising  to  the  pinnacle  of  its  puis- 
sant strength,  shocked  its  enemies  and 
amazed  its  allies.  Yet  its  Government, 
bows  meekly  to  John  L.  Lewis.  After  2 
years  of  war  this  Nation,  with  the  aid 
of  its  allies,  has  got  its  enemies  on  the 
run  on  the  battlefields  of  every  continent. 
Yet,  its  Government  is  on  the  run  itself 
from  John  L.  Lewis.  This  Nation  in  its 
sovereign  might  is  crushing  a  tyranny 
which  had  arisen  beyond  the  seas.  Yet, 
its  Government  has  harlx)red,  succored, 
and  now  is  succumbing  to  a  tyranny 
within  its  own  bosom.  Or  is  it?  Con- 
gress is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  Executive,  and,  with  this 
lesson  in  front  of  it,  it  must  restore  the 
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dignity  of  our  Government  which  the 
President  himself  has  trailed  in  the  dust. 
There  is  no  room  for  such  tyrannies  as 
John  L.  Lewis'  in  the  American  system. 

In  the  language  of  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  it  may  further  be  said 
that — 

Our  President  in  the  name  of  otir  Govern- 
ment has  caved  In  at  the  command  of  John 
L.  Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis  was  once  described  by  a 
friend  and  co-worker  as  "hell-bent  on  creat- 
ing national  confusion  and  national  dis- 
unity." 

That  friend  was  none  other  than 
Phil  Murray.  Lewis  is  certainly  a 
formidable  figure.  Physically  he  is 
so  powerful  that  in  his  coal  min- 
ing youth  he  is  said  to  have  felled  a 
mule  with  one  blow  of  his  fist.  But  it 
was  not  brute  strength  that  enabled  him 
to  fell  our  Government.  It  was  the 
power  which  had  been  given  him  by  our 
President  to  control  the  jobs  and  there- 
fore the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  entire 
coal -mining  population.  The  kayo,  in 
consequence,  came  easy.  Surrender  to 
Lewis  Wds  inevitable  from  the  very  day 
that  unlimited  power  was  handed  to 
Lewis.  For,  coupled  with  this  supreme 
power  over  coal  and  the  physical  and 
moral  strength  to  use  it  in  a  holdup  of 
his  Nation,  he  knew  and  discounted  the 
caliber  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was 
dealing.  Not  once  but  many  times  has 
he  expressed  his  contempt  for  his  nego- 
tiating opposites  In  the  Government. 

Mr.  Lewis  knew  his  opposites  better 
than  we  did  ourselves.  On  November  2 
we  gave  the  President,  in  commenting  on 
his  decision  authorizing  Secretary  Ickes 
to  negotiate  a  contract  with  John  L. 
Lewis,  "in  accordance  with  the  recent 
opinion  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
and  subject  to  its  approval."  a  com- 
mendation for  his  "vigor  and  dispatch." 
It  did  not  occur  to  our  simple  minds  that 
the  "vigor  and  dispatch"  would  be  ex- 
pressed In  signing  up  with  Mr.  Lewis 
while  the  men  were  out  on  strike  and  in 
disregard  of  the  W.  L.  B.  award.  Mayt)e 
the  President  would  contend  that  the 
agreement  is  not  a  marked  contravention 
of  the  W.  L.  B.  award.  The  argument  is 
a  reminder  of  the  excuse  of  the  house- 
maid for  her  illegitimate  offspring  that 
"it  is  only  a  small  one." 

BTKIXXS 

strikes  in  coal  mines  since  December 
7,  1941,  probably  have  resulted  In  loss 
of  more  American  lives  in  battle  through 
lessened  suf^lies  than  were  lost  in  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  so  Rep- 
resentative PoAci  of  Texas  told  the  House 
the  other  day. 

Criticizing  the  Government's  dealing 
with  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  Representative  Poage  said: 

Appeasement  which  many  of  us  had  sup- 
posed died  with  3.000  American  boys  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  marches  on  as  the  official  policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  today. 

We  are  properly  fighting  Japan  to  the 
de?.th.  but  we  are  rewarding  John  L.  Lewis 
with  a  wage  increase  which  the  War  Labor 
Board  held  just  10  days  ago  to  be  unreason- 
able and  inflationary. 

THZ  BEMIEDT 

The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, ultimately.    The  only  way  to  stop 
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the  wrecking  program  Is  to  take  the  Job 
away  from  the  wreckers  and  put  the 
task  of  running  this  Government  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  can  and  will  as- 
sume the  responsit>llity  for  its  operat,ion 
constructively  instead  of  destructively. 

The  only  way  this  can  be  done  ef- 
fectively is  by  a  change  of  administra- 
tion. The  people  have  done  too  little  too 
late  to  help  out  their  present  emergen- 
cies, but  they  can  and  will  save  them- 
selves from  the  wanton,  willful  disregard 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress;  and 
from  the  deceit  and  skulduggery  on  the 
part  of  bureaus  and  Government  agen- 
cies by  registering  their  protest  at  the 
polls. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  people 
that  the  bureaus  in  Washington  are 
working  to  carry  out  the  policies  deter- 
mined at  the  White  House.  You  may 
grumble  at  O.  P.  A.  and  the  other  agen- 
cies, but  they  are  only  carrying  out  or- 
ders and  policies  determined  by  the  ad- 
ministration. To  get  rid  of  them  we 
must  "throw  the  rascals  out"  and  do  not 
let  anybody  tell  you  anjlhing  other  or 
different.  To  abohsh  these  boards  and 
bureaus  we  need  the  votes  in  Congress  to 
do  the  trick.  The  burden  of  responsi- 
bility for  supplying  the  necessary  votes 
In  Congress  rests  on  the  citizens  them- 
selves. 

While  Senator  Johnson  is  correct  In 
his  statement,  yet  the  people  should 
make  it  their  selfish  and  patriotic  duty 
to  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  corpse,  an 
autopsy,  a  post  mortem,  and  an  incinera- 
tion for  burial  is  too  old-fashioned,  if  not 
too  good,  for  a  New  Deal. 


War  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
entitled  "War  and  Peace,"  delivered  by 
Archbishop  John  T.  McNicholas  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  on  October  31,  1943. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokv, 
as  follows: 

In  considering  peace  It  will  be  well  to 
examine  the  proximate  and  remote  catises  of 
war. 

Global  war  Is  the  evil  buEiness  promoted 
by  totalitarian  governments.  We  kiww  to- 
day the  horrors  of  total  war  in  a  naUon. 
We  know  the  gruesome  terrors,  the  inhu- 
manity, and  the  mass  murder  of  groups, 
peoples,  and  nations  in  this  global  war.  Eu- 
rope at  many  points  has  literally  become  a 
slaughterboxise  of  htiman  beings,  without 
any  regard  to  the  dignity  of  human  person- 
ality and  the  sacred  and  divine  value  of  an 
Umnortal  soul. 

rHTBICAL   DaBBADATIOir 

Unparalleled  In  all  history  is  the  large 
scale  destruction  and  murder  whMi  la  ruth- 


lessly exterminating  the  Polea,  the  Jew*.  tlM 
Tugoslavs.  the  Osechs.  to  mention  merely 
the  meet  conspicuous  examples. 

That  sxKh  little  value  should  be  attached 
to  human  life  and  that  such  pbyslcal  degra- 
dation  should  be  brought  about  by  mon- 
strous rulers,  who  have  xieurpc<l  the  seats  of 
autJhorlty,  would  teem  incredible  if  It  were 
not  a  reality.  This  physical  degradation  «• 
can.  to  some  extent,  understand,  because  we 
are  witnesses  of  ,it.  But  it  Is  more  dUBcuIt 
to  understand  the  Intellectual  and  tnanl 
degradation  which  has  made  it  possible. 

actns  CAUsxB  cm  wab 

What  arc  t'ae  causes  of  thl>  global  wart 
The  causes  are  acute  and  remote.  Economlo 
slavery  and  economic  world  crises,  likltartrlal 
and  social  injustice,  In  large  measure,  have 
been  the  proximate  and  acute  causes.  Dntn- 
formed  and  unsympathetic  Ind'ostrlaliBta, 
capitalists,  and  legislators  have  contributed 
much  to  the  global  conflict.  They  have 
helped  to  maintain  the  false  security  of  so- 
ciety by  four  Inadequate  measures,  which 
they  assumed  would  maintain  peace  under 
all  conditions.  These  measures  are:  First, 
adequate  protection  by  pcriice  and  armed 
forces;  second,  the  defense  of  private  prop- 
erty; third,  distracting  recreations;  and, 
fourth,  the  freedom  of  religion. 

These  are  not  adequate  measures  when 
teeming  millions  of  persons  throughout  the 
world.  con£tltu;.lng  more  than  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  earth,  undernourished,  in 
clothed,  and  poorly  clad  are  forced  to  ex- 
pend all  their  efforts  merely  to  eke  out  a 
miserable  existence,  imfavorable  alike  to 
body,  intellect,  and  soul.  There  Inadequate 
measures  cannot  long  stand,  because  moral 
standards  and  spiritual  values  must  demand 
more. 

X\1XT    VIIXACK   A   GAKDXH   OT   PUEMTT 

Modern  means  of  travel,  conununtcatlOB. 
traiLsportation.  and  distribution  have  made 
the  world  a  village.  EvU  report  to  flashed 
Instantly  to  every  part  at  the  earth.  Weap- 
ons of  destruction  move  with  lightning  speed 
above  and  below  the  waters.  These  mam 
means  turned  to  construction  Instead  at  ite- 
Etruction  could  make  every  hamlet  In  the 
world  a  garden  of  plenty.  In  a  short  time 
they  could  transport  all  the  things  which 
potentially  could  supply  the  essential  needs 
of  mankind  for  shelter,  dothlng.  food,  mcdU 
cine,  and  even  for  modeat  security. 

DICinTT  or  ETXaT  PCRSON 

SelAshneas.  ambition,  inlusUce,  legal  but 
not  moral  monopolies  of  individuals,  groups, 
and  nations  must  be  overccaoM  before  the 
fact  Is  accepted  that  every  human  person  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  la  entitled  to  live  as 
a  hum&n  being,  not  by  the  favor  of  Bomeone 
or  by  the  privilege  of  government  but  by  the 
native,  inalienable,  and  Imprescriptible  right 
that  is  his  as  a  human  person. 

A  minority  is  found  and  wlD  always  be 
jound  in  every  nation.  totaUy  incapable  at 
caring  for  Itself  physically  and  In  the  tem- 
poral order.  These  incapable  aiul  dependent 
persons,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  became  the  charge  of  each  govtfu- 
ment.  Until  the  eaaentiala  neoeaaary  to 
maintain  the  physical  man  in  honor  are 
accessible  and  can  be  earned  by  all,  we  ahall 
have  unrest,  the  beginnings  of  revcdutlona, 
and  the  acute  and  proximate  cauaea  at  wax. 
Mere  palliatives  will  not  do. 


We  who  are  puUlc  moral  teachers,  wLiiae 
duty  It  Is  to  promote  harmony,  good  win, 
•oeial  justice,  and  love  of  aU  men  becau— 
of  love  of  God,  must  not  betray  the  poor,  the 
laborer,  the  dependent  and  taieapwMe  grotipi. 
and  those  unjustly  dealt  wfUi  tn  otxr  tlmea. 
We  ratxst  fearlessly  say  that  some  tncress* 
In  wages,  fewer  worldng  hours,  a  token  of 
partnership  by  an  annual  bontxa,  and  som* 
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protfcfion  by  n^^w  nr.d  que^tknable  forms  of 
secunry  in  time  of  slcknesa  and  old  age  are 
rot  f  f  themselves  sufficient.  These  pallia- 
tive* have  no  a-vuraiiCe  of  continuity  and 
Increase  Permanent  peace  cannot  be  estab- 
lished under  them. 

THE  CiraiSTlAN  SPIHrT 

Reconstruction  of  economic  life  can  be 
brought  nbcut  only  by  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  Christian  spirit. 

Tlie  Christian  spirit  only  can  change  the 
mind  and  heart  of  employer  and  employee 
and  make  (governments  Just  to  both.  It  Is 
only  Christian  principles  and  Christian  liv- 
ing that  will  make  the  employer  satisfied 
With  u  Just  return  on  his  investment  and 
notiilag  more  It  Is  only  the  Christian  spirit 
that  will  make  t'.ie  uorker  a  true  crusader, 
Insi-stini?  on  hl.s  dignity  as  a  human  person, 
on  his  ri^ht  to  sit  at  the  conference  table 
with  his  employer  to  agree  upon  or  to  read- 
just the  terms  of  the  contract  under  which 
he  labors. 

Chr!;t!an  principles,  Cluistian  living,  and 
Christian  labor  can  awaken  and  stimulate 
the  creative  spirit  among  workers,  can  Insist 
that  there  be  Joy  In  one's  work  and  a  genuine 
sense  of  responsibility.  This  fullness  of  Joy, 
enthusiasm,  and  responsibility  in  work  are 
not  possible  If  the  profit  motive  dominates 
everjthing.  These  are  not  possible  while 
mechanized  slavery  or  the  spy  system  of  our 
Industrial  age  pervades  the  shop  or  factory, 
or  while  regimentation,  suspicion,  unchecked 
ambition,  sharp  and  Immoral  practices  rule 
employees  and  business  and  professional 
men. 

KZUOTZ    CAUSES    OF    WAX 

The  remota  causes  of  war  are  those  which 
make  human  beings  intellectual  and  moral 
degenerates.  One  becomes  an  Intellectual  or 
moral  degenerate  who  prostitutes  his  noblest 
faculties  by  accepting  and  acting  on  the  fol- 
lowing false  propositions,  either  in  whole  or 
In  part: 

False  Proposition  1.  There  is  no  personal 
and  omnipotent  God. 

False  Proposition  2.  There  is  no  eternal  law 
and  no  unchangeable  law  of  nature  having 
their  source  In  God. 

False  Proposition  3  There  is  no  accounta- 
bility to  God  either  by  Individuals  or  by 
nation.'^. 

FiMse  Proposition  4  Man  Is  not  free,  is  not 
entitled  to  enjoy  freedom  as  a  native  right, 
and  the  human  person  Is  not  Invested  with 
•  dignity  which  gives  It  something  of  a  di- 
vine character. 

False  Proposition  6.  The  family  Is  not  of 
tllvlne  origin.  It  Is  merely  a  convention  of 
society.  Family  life  can  be  entirely  abol- 
ished by  Eovernment. 

False  Proposition  6.  All  the  sanctions 
tinder  which  men  live  today  can  be  modified, 
changed,  or  abolished  by  human  convention 
tomorrow. 

False  Proposition  7.  There  Is  no  revealed  or 
Bupernatural  religion.  There  is  no  natural 
religion  which  imposes  any  obligation  on 
man  or  on  society. 

False  Proposition  8.  Every  person  Is  not  en- 
titled to  the  minimum  of  sufficient  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  security  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

All  persons  embracing  these  erroneous  and 
degrading  principles,  and  they  are  legion  to- 
day, constitute  a  regiment  which,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  promotes  war. 

Unfortunately,  many  In  this  unnumbered 
army  are  misled:  they  have  never  studied 
fundamental  truths  or  basic  principles;  they 
know  many  of  the  wrongs  and  evils  of  so- 
ciety. Many  have  embraced  those  pernicious 
principles  through  the  influence  of  unlver- 
alty  and  college  professors,  through  ephem- 
eral literature,  through  attractive  promises 
of  atheists,  who  are  often  eloquent  and  right 
In  condemning  what  is  unjust  but  who  can- 
cot  reasonably  hope  to  put  society  in  order 


by  bringing  about  chans  and  confusion,  and 
by  promoting  strife,  class  hatred,  and  war. 

DEGENERACY    OF    NATIONS 

N;itions  that  have  accepted  these  false 
principles  have  dccended  to  the  depths  of 
inteileciual  and  moral  degradation.  Tlits 
apostasy  of  the  nations  has  bu;!i  a  broa.1 
highway  en  which  citizens  are  directed  to 
move  not  truthward.  not  Oodward.  but  to  be 
1:. different  to  the  Supreme  Bein" — yea.  even 
to  turn  against  God  and  to  wage  war  on  Him. 
The  division,  the  confusion,  the  hostility  ex- 
isting between  religious  groups,  and  the  con- 
sequent decadence  of  faith  among  their  fol- 
lowers have  advanced  intellectual  and  mcral 
degeneracy.  Religious  groups  cannot  avoid 
all  responsibility  cf  promoting  remotely  this 
unspeakable  global  war. 

GLOEAL   WARS 

We  have  new  been  involved  In  two  plobnl 
wars.  Those  who  study  world  economy  ar.d 
world  politics  insist  that  if  there  be  a  third 
global  war,  we  cannot  possibly  escape  i.a- 
volvement.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  turn 
our  thoughts  from  global  war  to  global  peace. 
We  have  made  unparalleled  sacrifices  Icr 
global  war.  We  should  be  prepared,  ir  nects- 
sary.  to  make  great  sacrifices  ior  global  p?ace. 
The  best  students  of  world  affairs  and  of  our 
own  country  are  convinced  that,  as  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth,  we  should  e.xercise 
our  Influence  In  maintaining  world  peace  by 
preventing   global   wai-». 

Two  great  popes,  especially  Benedict  XV 
and  Pope  Pius  XII,  have  laid  down  the  basic 
principles  of  a  truly  Christian  peace.  If 
world  peace  does  not  have  it.';  source  in  Christ 
and  in  the  teachings  of  His  Gospel,  It  cannot 
long  endure. 

RIGHT,    NOT    MIGHT,    MUST    WIN    PEACE 

The  first  condition  of  world  peace  is  the 
rejection  of  might  as  right.  The  might  of 
any  nation,  however  powerful,  cannot  In  the 
court  of  God  and  in  the  court  of  true  con- 
science destroy  the  right  of  another  nation, 
however  small  or  weak,  to  life  and  independ- 
ence. 

MIGHT  WILL  CAIN   VICTORY 

Might  will  win  the  victory  In  this  global 
war.  Only  right  can  win  a  true  and  L.s'lng 
peace.  Might  may  grant  only  a  token  sov- 
ereignty and  Independence  to  Poland,  Fin- 
land. Lithuania.  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  the 
Balkan  states.  Might  can  refuse  to  te  just 
to  many  cf  the  weak  nations  throughout  the 
world.  Might  can  Insist  that  the  colonies 
remain  after  the  war  as  they  were  before  it, 
without  insisting  that  they  be  given  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  national  life  and  independ- 
ence when  they  are  prepared  lor  them.  Might 
can  refuse  to  go  beyond  the  mandates  which 
were  given  after  the  First  World  War.  These 
mandates  were  a  promise  of  better  thint's 
for  colonial  and  backward  peoples,  but  mere 
promises  will  not  be  sufficient  after  the 
present  global  war.  The  nations  that  have 
might  on  their  side  must.  If  they  want  a 
really  peaceful  world,  strive  above  all  things 
to  do  what  is  best  for  these  colonial  and 
backward  peoples  in  the  Interest  of  global 
peace. 

Might  can  ignore  the  Interdependent  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially the  weak  nations.  There  Is  abundance 
and  superabundance  of  everjthing  that  is 
necessary  for  all  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
world,  but  to  supply  it  and  to  distribute  It 
might  must  divide  the  earth  into  regions 
and  be  just  to  the  weaker  nations  and  to  the 
backward  peoples,  so  that  they  can  live  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  of  human  beings. 

RESPONSIBlLnT  OF  rOCR  GREAT  POWERS 

We  see  then  clearly  what  is  the  terrifying 
responsibility  of  the  mighty  nations,  the 
United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, and  China.    The  might  of  these  nations 


will  gain  victory  for  the  world.  Tlieir  might 
of  Itself  cannot  win  the  peace.  These  four 
powers  can  establish  global  peace  and  main- 
tain It  only  by  justice  and  charity.  They 
must  recoenize  tliat  there  is  not  one  law  of 
Ju.stlce  and  charity  for  individuals  and  an- 
other law  very  d.fferent  for  the  four  nations 
that  have  won  the  war.  The  Christian  duty 
of  these  Jour  powers  will  be  to  exercise  justice 
and  charity,  not  only  to  defenseless  nations, 
peoples,  and  minorities,  but  even  to  con- 
quered Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan. 

RESTRICTION    OF   ARMAMENTS 

The  second  condition  for  global  peace  Is 
that  the  four  victorious  nations  in  some  way 
unite  according  to  mcral  principles  in  limit- 
ing the  armaments  cf  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  If  this  be  done  reasonably  and  justly. 
It  can  be  done  without  violently  depriving 
any  country  of  Us  right  to  national  life  and 
Indepeiidence.  Each  nation  In  the  Interest 
of  global  peace  will  be  called  upon  to  svir- 
render  cheerfully  something  of  its  sovereign 
rlE;hts  in  placir.;,'  limitations  upon  its  arma- 
meiits.  If  a  nation  refu-ses  to  place  these  lim- 
Ita". ICT.s,  then  the  mighty  peacemakers,  the 
four  great  powers,  must  find  some  formula 
to  restrict  and  restrain  a  government  that 
wants  to  be  an  outlaw. 

INTERNATIONAL    INSTITUTION 

The  third  condition  of  world  peace  Is  a 
regulating  International  Institution.  The 
peace  of  the  world  will  depend,  in  large 
measure,  upon  an  international  Institution 
which  may  be  called  the  league  of  family 
of  natluns  or  world  community.  This  in- 
ternational institution  must  not  be  a  world 
government,  which  will  not  and  cannot  long 
endure.  The  four  great  powers  that  win 
the  victory  must  not  control  the  world  for 
their  own  Interest  or  for  the  greater  interest 
of  any  one  of  them,  but  for  the  justice  and 
peace  of  the  world.  This  world  organization 
must,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  continue  and  de- 
vel.ip  the  humanitarian  efforts  of  the  League 
cf  Nations,  but  It  must  avoid  the  political 
mistakes  which  caused  the  League  of  Na- 
tions to  fall.  The  four  victorious  powers 
must  assume  responsibility  for  whatever  sort 
of  an  international  organization  is  set  up  to 
aid  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  four 
great  powers  can  profit  by  the  mistakes  of 
the  p.st.  They  m.iy  decide  In  their  wisdom 
that  it  will  be  better  to  have  several  inter- 
national Ir^tltutions  than  to  have  one  over- 
all world  organization. 

INTERNATIONAL    COURT 

Certainly  among  these  institutions  there 
fhi'Uld  be  an  international  tribunal  whose 
judges  wwuld  Interpret  the  terms  of  peace. 
Thebe  same  judges  ought  to  be  given  author- 
ity to  ma.ke  broad  applications  to  conditions 
which  could  not  pcs.sibly  have  been  foreseen 
at  the  time  of  the  peace  agreement.  The 
peace  covenant  ought  to  be  a  document  in- 
corporating ba.sic  principles,  which  interna- 
tional judges  should  be  Instructed  to  regard 
as  something:  living  and  applicable  to  coun- 
tries and  conditions  that  are  moving  and  de- 
veloping. This  juridical  Institution  should 
give  a  living  vi.ice  to  the  peace  covenant  and 
should,  if  conducted  on  the  highest  plane, 
inspire  confidence.  i:ot  only  in  our  day  but  in 
generations  yet  to  come. 

JUST  DEMANDS  OF  NATIONS,  PEOPLES,  MINORITIES, 
AND    COLONIES 

Tl;e  fourth  condition  for  a  lasting  peace  Is 
that  the  four  great  powers  must  catalog 
the  rval  needs,  the  Just  demands  of  nations 
and  peoples,  and  also  those  of  racial  minori- 
ties. Colonial  expansion,  colonial  govern- 
ment, and  colonial  exploitation  have  written 
black  pages  in  the  hi.=tory  of  nations.  Can 
the  four  great  victorious  powers  be  entirely 
fair  in  listing  the  imperialistic  aims  of  the 
nations?  Will  th.ey  state  fearlessly  the  truth 
about  densely  populated  countries,  the  need 
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of  raw  materials  In  many  natloiLs?  Will  they 
Insist  on  fairness  to  groups  constituting  a 
large  population,  and,  likewise,  will  they  de- 
mand that  racial  minorities  be  treated  justly? 
Will  they  try  to  avoid  grouping  elements  and 
racial  minorities  that  cannot  live  In  peace, 
Buch  as  was  done  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles? 
Will  they  condemn  the  violation  of  the  God- 
glven  rights  of  racial  minorities,  which  vio- 
lation has  been  a  scourge  of  the  world  since 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War? 

There  are  black  and  ugly  spots  that  the 
four  great  powers  must  acknowledge  and 
change  if  we  are  to  have  a  world  at  peace. 

FREIDOM   OF  REI.IGION 

The  fifth  essential  condition  for  peace  is 
freedom  of  religion.  Thia  freedom  must  be 
a  true  freedom.  Religion  must  not  be  har- 
nessed and  hampered  and  made  a  tool  of 
the  state  for  merely  civic  and  material  ends. 
Religion  must  not  be  told  that  it  is  free  and 
then  denied  liberty  to  carry  on  its  mission. 
If  the  four  great  powers  really  want  free- 
dom of  religion,  they  must  Insist  on  some 
measures  by  which  unrestrained,  unlimited, 
and  vile  attacks  on  religion  cannot  be  carried 
on  with  assurance  of  state  protection.  If 
the  four  great  powers  really  appreciate  the 
salutary  Influence  of  religion,  they  will  real- 
ize that  It  Is  the  greatest  support  of  a  nation 
and  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  They 
win  realize  that  any  encouragement  they 
give  to  those  who  attack  religion  and  destroy 
It  will  ultimately  react  on  themselves,  to  their 
own  great  disadvantage,  and  to  the  injury 
of  world  order  and  global  peace. 

If  the  four  great  powers  have  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  an  ordered  world  and  of 
nations  living  under  the  principles  of  Justice 
and  charity,  they  will  realize  that  global  peace 
la  not  merely  a  question  of  economics  or  of 
industry  or  of  capital  and  labor  but  that  It 
Is  basically  a  moral  and  religious  matter, 
which  must  be  settled  by  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion.  The  great  curse  of 
the  world  for  several  decades  has  been  the 
abandonment  of  the  moral  order  and  of  the 
Juridical  order  founded  on  the  principles 
of  religion. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  four  great  powers  will 
not  fail  substantially  in  International  co- 
operation and  solid.'.rity.  If  they  do  fail,  it 
will  be  because  they  have  rejected  the  moral 
order  and  the  principles  of  reli;jion.  There 
Is  the  possibility  of  the  United  States  reacting 
to  Isolationism.  There  is  the  poseibility  that 
Great  Britain  will  refuse  to  change  anything 
of  her  imperialistic  or  colonial  system.  There 
Is  the  pcEslbility  that  Russia  may  want  to 
control  Europe  and  force  under  her  sway 
peoples  and  countries  that  can  never  really 
be  united  to  her.  There  Is  the  possibility 
that  China  may  be  left  to  her  own  resources 
despite  all  her  sacrifices.  If  all  these  thlnr^s 
happen,  the  world  will  be  left  in  what  Eeems 
to  be  a  hopeless  condition.  But  even  If  all 
this  should  happen,  It  seems  clear  that  our 
country  should  take  the  practical  measures, 
which  can  readily  be  done,  to  have  all  the 
countries  of  North.  Central,  and  South  Amer- 
ica live  In  perfect  harmony,  subscribing  to 
International  cooperation  and  Eolidarity.  All 
the  Americas  can  be  an  example  and  in- 
spiration to  the  whole  world. 

"We  are  all  peacemakers,"  the  Archbishop 
concluded,  "and  in  that  sense  are  we  all 
blessed.  The  peacemakers  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God.  We  should,  as  peacemakers, 
do  the  most  we  can  to  Influence  public  opin- 
ion for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  We  should 
offer  our  prayers  Incessantly  for  the  authori- 
ties of  the  four  great  powers  that  must  decide 
soon,  either  on  the  peaceful  destinies  of  the 
world  or  on  an  armistice  which  will  mean 
preparation  for  a  third  global  war.  Mny  God 
enl  ghtcn  and  guide  these  rulers  and  make 
ti  :a  courageous  to  do  what  l£  best  for  the 
pcuce  of  the  world." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANBAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  9.  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Rscord  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post,  commenting 
upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch  to  be  the  head  of  the  agency 
having  to  do  with  the  organization  of 
plans  for  war  demobilization  and  the 
mobilization  for  peace  after  this  war  is 
over. 

I  believe  the  selection  of  Mr.  Baruch 
for  this  most  important  task  will  meet 
^-ith  Nation-wide  approval.  No  man 
better  fitted,  nor  in  whom  the  people 
have  more  confidence,  could  have  been 
chosen  for  this  important  assignment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JOB    or   UNSCaAMBLUIO 

There  is.no  more  difficult  assignment  In 
the  whole  sphere  of  wartime  and  post-war 
activities  than  that  given  to  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  by  O.  W.  M.  Director  Byrnes.  Mr. 
Baruch  s  great  service  in  clearing  up  the 
rubber  dlienoma  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and 
his  more  recent  report  on  manpower  are 
both  overshadowed  by  the  immensity  of  the 
pioblem  that  has  been  dropped  Into  his  lap. 
For  he  has  been  asked  to  work  out  plana  and 
policies  through  which  the  economy  of  a 
great  nation  engaged  in  total  war  can  be  un- 
scramhlcd  when  the  fighting  Is  over  and  re- 
directed by  orderly  processes  into  the  activi- 
ties of  peacetime. 

Mr.  Baruch  is  admirably  qualified  for  this 
assignment.  In  addition  to  his  outstanding 
service  as  Chalnnan  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  In  the  last  war.  he  has  functioned  as 
the  President's  chief  trouble  shooter  on  the 
home  front  through  most  of  the  present 
hostilities.  He  has  a  profound  Imowledge  of 
business  and  Industry;  he  knows  the  men 
who  are  directing  the  production  of  war  sup- 
plies and  has  their  confidence  as  well  as  that 
of  the  administration  and  the  public.  He  Is 
courageous  enough  to  say  what  he  thinks 
and  Independent  enough  to  reject  pressure 
from  any  source.  Even  more  Important, 
be  knows  how  to  tackle  a  big  undertaking 
without  delay,  and  he  carries  with  htm 
through  the  toughest  asaignmenta  a,  keen 
sense  of  the  national  interest. 

All  these  qualities  will  be  much  in  de- 
mand, for  the  problems  of  wartime  and  post- 
war adjustment  are  becoming  more  critical 
every  day.  Our  war-making  la  certain  to 
step  much  more  quickly  than  It  began,  and 
chaos  will  be  an  unwelcome  companion  of 
victory  unless  the  Govemment  is  ready  to 
meet  the  consequent  ahock  to  our  economic 
sybtem.  The  Government  is  far  from  being 
ready  to  m'eet  thia  obligation  now. 

The  extent  of  our  unpreparedness  to  cope 
with  such  an  emergency  Is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the 
power  cf  governmental  agencies  to  cancel 
contracts.  The  War  Department  insists  that 
It  has  authority  to  negotiate  settlements 
when  contracts  are  terminated  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government.  But  the  Comp- 
troller General  believes  that  settlements  thus 
negotiated    are    an    Infringement   upon    bU 


powers  under  the  Budget  and  Aeoooctlnf 
Act.  Such  a  controversy.  If  left  unaolved  by 
Congrcsa.  might  have  the  effect  of  holding  up 
aettlementa  Indefinitely  and  of  wreaklnc 
havoc  upon  our  eronntntf,  system  at  a  moat 
critical  time. 

The  whole  problem  of  poat-war  employ- 
ment la  tied  up  with  thta  queetloti  of  prompt 
settlement  of  warttme-oontract  ohllgattona. 
Reconversion  of  Industry  will  be  a  badlng 
undertaking  at  beat.  "Rte  Oorernment  win 
bare  to  decide  what  Induatriea  shall  hava 
first  call  upon  scarce  materlala  for  a  resump- 
tion of  civilian  manufacturing.  It  will  ba 
bedeviled  by  queetkma  aa  to  what  planta 
within  a  given  industry  should  be  first  re- 
lieved of  war  oontracta.  Some  of  these  ques- 
tions will  probably  have  to  be  answered  be- 
fore the  war  la  over,  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  remimptlon  of  civilian  Indus- 
try even  on  a  small  scale  will  encouraffe  a 
scramble  for  premature  reconversion.  Had 
questions  of  this  sort  merely  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  until  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
outlook  would  be  truly  frightening. 

We  think  that  the  creation  of  a  post-war 
adjiistment  unit  within  the  Ofllce  of  War 
Moblli2ation  holds  special  promise  because 
It  ahould  lead  to  an  integrated  policy  as  to 
the  termination  of  war  contracu,  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  war  materials  and  the  re- 
conversion of  war  planta.  The  diffusion  of 
war  procurement  poa'ers  among  many  agen- 
cies has  proved  to  be  a  costly  mistake.  Tba 
least  tiie  Govenunent  can  do  is  to  avoid  sim- 
ilar mistakes  In  the  demobilization  of  our 
Industrial  war  machinery.  And  that  appears 
to  be  the  gist  of  the  assignment  given  to  Mr. 
Baruch. 


Post- War  Program  for  the  Fi|^ktin(  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  eovru  casolima 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  GTATflS 

Tuesday.  November  9.  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interesting 
and  timely  address  delivered  on  Friday 
last  over  the  N.  B.  C.  network  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
McFarland].  The  address  is  entitled  "A 
Post-war  Program  for  the  Men  and 
Women  of  Our  Fighting  Forces." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoto. 
as  follows: 

In  this  all-out  global  war  the  lives  of  meat 
of  the  people  in  our  Nation  have  been  neces- 
earlly  disturbed.  While  those  of  us  In  civilian 
life  have  been  called  upon  to  make  sacriflcas, 
no  matter  bow  great,  they  are  nothing  to 
compare  with  those  of  our  boys  in  the  Eerv- 
Ice.  They  have  been  called  from  school  and 
work  and  forced  to  leave  good  homes  in  order 
to  preserve  for  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations the  privileges  of  the  world's  greatest 
democracy,  which  has  made  the  enjoyment 
of  these  same  privileges  possible:  which  per- 
mits the  attendance  cf  schools  of  their  own 
choice,  and  the  selection  of  their  preferred 
work.  They  are  now  undergoln*  greet  hanl- 
Bhips  and  cangers  and  will  continue  to  r  o  ro 
until  victory  la  ours.    We  here  at  home  imve 
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■  duty  to  see  to  It  that  their  sacrifices  are 
kept  at  a  minimum. 

When  the  last  shot  Is  fired,  of  the  11.000,000 
men  In  the  armed  forces,  approximately 
9  000.000  will  be  discharged  and  will  coma 
back  to  take  their  places  In  private  We. 
There  will  be  unrest  among  our  boys  return- 
ing from  the  fox  holes,  swamps,  and  deserts. 
In  making  these  sacrifices  many  of  them  will 
have  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives.  They 
have  been  forced  to  leave  good  homes  and 
fight  beasts  on  the  other  side  under  the  most 
trying  conditions.  Both  their  mental  and 
physical  strength  Is  being  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most, so  we  cannot  expect  them  to  return  and 
be  able  to  take  up  Just  where  they  left  off. 
vhetber  it  was  at  school  oi-  at  work.  They 
win  need  assistance,  which  will  necessarily 
have  to  vary  In  accordance  with  their  needs. 
E.ime  of  them  will  need  to  return  to  high 
schools  or  colleges:  others  will  want  to  attend 
occupational  schools.  Some  who  have  already 
Rnlrhed  college  and  are  married — many  while 
In  the  service — will  have  wlvea  and  children 
awaiting  them  on  their  return.  They  will  lie 
badly  In  need  of  homes.  Some  have  left  the 
'  farm,  selling  their  farm  equipment  at  a  sac- 
nfice.  and  will  come  back  without  money  with 
which  to  purchase  equipment.  Others  have 
had  to  sell  small  businesses  at  sacrifices  and 
win  want  to  start  in  on  enterpraea  for  them- 
ielv>?s. 

The  a.sFlstanc«  which  we  give  them,  al- 
though different,  must  be  of  equal  value  In 
order  to  be  equitable.  I  have,  ever  since  our 
entry  Into  the  war,  given  thought  to  legis- 
lation which  would  meet  the  different  ne«fds 
of  men  and  women  returning  from  the  serv- 
ice, and,  at  the  same  time,  give  assistance  of 
equal  value.  After  most  careful  study  the 
Junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
MatdankI  and  myself  Introduced  Senate  bill 
1495  which  we  feel  meets  these  requirements. 

S.  1495  follows  and  carries  out  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Legion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Arizona  at  Its  annual  conven- 
tion at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  In  August  of  this  year. 
Jt  provides  as  a  basis  for  the  amount  of  the 
benefits  for  veterans  of  this  war,  double  the 
amount  of  that  used  for  the  adjusted  pay  cer- 
tificate Issued  to  World  War  No.  1  veterans; 
that  Is,  for  the  benefits  to  be  received  by  vet- 
erans of  this  war  92  per  day  for  home  service 
•nd  ta  50  per  day  for  foreign  service  with  a 
limitation  of  $1,000  to  those  without  foreign 
eervlce  and  91.350  for  those  with  foreign  serv- 
ice. This  stma  Is  to  be  paid  by  the  Issuance  of 
•  bond  upon  discharge  from  the  service, 
which  will  mature  In  10  years  and  draw  the 
•ame  Interest  as  War  Savings  bonds  issued 
under  the  2d  Liberty  Bond  Act,  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  except 
that  It  is  redeemable  after  the  expiration  of  3 
years  from  date  of  issuance. 

However,  any  veteran  to  whom  any  bond 
h.xs  been  issued  who  desires  to  use  the  benefits 
o  such  bond  prior  to  the  expiration  of  3 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  Issuance  for  In- 
struction at  any  high  school,  vocational 
school,  college,  or  other  educational  institu- 
tion, may  apply  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs.  If  the  Administrator  finds  that 
such  veteran  is  in  need  of  and  qualified  for 
such  course  of  instruction,  and  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  him,  he 
shall  approve  the  application  and  thereupon 
said  bond  shall  be  payable  to  the  veteran  at 
the  rate  of  $100  per  month  while  he  Is  pur- 
suing the  approved  course  of  Instruction  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Administrator.  In  addition  to  the 
payment  of  the  face  value  of  the  bond,  the 
Adioalnlstrator  shall  also  pay  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose  the  charges  for 
tuition,  and  the  cost  of  txx)ks  required  by 
the  veteran  while  pursuing  the  approved 
course  of  Instructioa. 


Senate  bill  1495  also  provides  that  a  veteran 
In  need  of  a  home  may  apply  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Agency  for  the  purchase  cf  a  home 
and  provision  is  made  for  the  Immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  bond  as  a  down 
payment  for  the  purchase  of  such  home  un- 
der an  P.  H.  A.  loan,  or  otherwise.  A  similar 
provision  provides  for  the  use  of  such  money 
as  a  down  payment  upon  a  small  business 
under  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Ccm- 
mercs,  also  as  a  down  payment  for  the  pur- 
chase of  farm  machinery,  or  as  a  down  pay- 
ment on  a  farm  on  approval  cf  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  making  available  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Farm  Tenancy  Act  to  the  veteran. 
In  addition  to  thes.e  benefits  the  bill  provides 
for  a  3-month  furlough  immediately  pnor  to 
discharge  with  pay  at  the  same  rate  he  is 
receiving  at  the  time,  but  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  month.  This  provision  is  to  give  him 
sufficient  time  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  he  desires  to  do.  as  well  as  to  provide 
for  a  well-earned  rest. 

We  feel  this  bill  meets  the  rcccmmenda- 
tlcns  of  the  President  and  others  advocating 
schooling  for  veterans  upon  their  return  from 
the  service,  and  leaves  the  question  of  who 
shall  go  to  school  up  to  the  individual.  E.ich 
will  have  this  privilege  if  he  desires.  This 
should  be  determined  by  the  Individual  him- 
self and  not  by  any  bureau  or  board.  We 
must  see  to  It  that  the  veteran  has  the  privi- 
lege of  using  his  money  where  it  is  needed 
the  most.  I  have  talked  to  men  in  the  service 
who  have  wives  and  children  who  are  most 
anxious  to  purchase  homes  upon  their  return. 
Certainly  it  is  important  to  giv&  them  this 
privilege.  I  am  one  who  believes  it  is  hictily 
desirable  for  everyone  to  have  the  privileae  of 
owning  his  own  home.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  he  have  the  privilege  of  purcha.-ing 
a  small  business.  I  know  servicemen  who 
sold  small  businesses,  such  as  service  station.'?, 
at  a  loss  and  this  money  would  enable  them 
to  make  up  these  losses  making  possible  the 
purchase  of  businesses  upon  their  return  to 
continue  their  line  of  work. 

I  talked  to  a  boy  stationed  in  Arizona  who 
had  farmed  in  Nebraska  prior  to  his  entrance 
into  the  service,  and  he  had  to  sell  his  equip- 
ment at  a  loss.  Certainly  we  should  help 
him  purchase  new  equipment  upon  his  re- 
turn. There  are  thousands  of  others  who 
need  this  money  for  different  purposes. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  will  say  that 
this  will  cost  a  lot  of  money.  There  is  no 
question  about  that,  assuming  that  the  11,- 
000,000  men  in  the  service  will  receive  an 
average  of  $1,000,  it  would  mean  a  total  cost 
to  our  Government  of  $11,000,000,000.  Truly, 
this  Is  a  lot  of  money,  but  it  is  Just  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  war.  We  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  buy  and  pay  for  the  necessary  imple- 
ments of  v,ar,  and  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  help  rehabilitate  our  men  and  women  upcn 
their  return  from  the  service.  The  war  has 
already  cost  some  $264,000,000,000.  While 
$11,000,000,000  is  a  large  sum,  it  is  not  so  gieat 
In  comparison  with  the  total  cost  of  the  war. 
Let  us  not  hesitate  to  take  cure  of  these  who 
are  really  serving  our  Nation.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  our  boys  wandering  over  the 
country  as  they  did  after  the  last  war.  We 
were  given  adjusted  pay.  but  too  late.  We 
were  able  to  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  get 
It,  but  not  in  time  to  be  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit. Does  anyone  doubt  World  War  No.  2 
veterans  will  have  less  Influence?  Yes.  there 
will  be  adjusted  pay.  It  Is  cur  belief  that 
we  should  take  care  of  our  veterans  when  they 
come  home,  not  10  years  after  the  war.  The 
stark  tragedy  of  Anacostia  Flats  must  not  be 
relived — we  must  face  this  problem  today. 
Let's  send  them  this  news  overseas  as  an 
Inspiration, 


Resolutions  of  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Novejnber  9,  1943 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou;5  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  which  met  at  Swampscott,  Mass., 
from  June  28  to  July  2,  1943.  I  regard 
these  resolutions  as  being  of  far-reaching 
importance,  and.  therefore,  ask  for  their 
insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  beiuti  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INTERN.MIONAL     COOPER-^TION      FOR      PE.^CE      AND 
POST-WAR    PLANNING 

Whereas  two  world  wars  In  a  single  gen- 
eration have  brought  upon  humanity  im- 
measurable deatli  and  dcstiuction  and  have 
demonstrated  the  urgent  necessity  of  inter- 
national collaboration  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  Justice  among  the  nations;  and 

Wherras  the  United  States,  after  attempt- 
int;  to  remain  apart  from  each  of  these  wars, 
has.  in  defense  of  its  own  security  and  free- 
dom, been  drawn  into  tlicm  at  heavy  cost  in 
human  lives  and  material  wealth:  Therefore 
be  it 

Rcfiolvcd.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  as- 
sembled at  Swampscott,  Mass.,  June  29,  1943, 
hereby  expresses  its  conviction  that  interna- 
tional machinery  must  be  created  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Just  peace  and  the  preven- 
tion of  future  aggression,  and  that  the  United 
States  in  its  own  self-interest  must  partici- 
pate therein. 

War  Service  Department  and  Stand- 
ing Committee  Chairmen  of  the 
General  Federation  or  Women's 
Clcbs. 

teaching  profession  and  uberal  arts 

colleges 

Whereas  tlie  teachers  In  many  public 
Eciiools  are  leaving  the  school  systems  to  Join 
the  armed  services,  the  Federal  Government, 
and  private  Industry;  and 

Whereas  curtailment  of  the  teaching  staff 
is  causing  overcrowding  of  classrooms,  elimi- 
nation of  subjects  frum  the  curriculum,  and 
the  employment  of  teachers  without  adequate 
professional  training;  and 

Whereas  the  education  of  future  teachers 
is  beinp  disrupted  by  the  discontinuance  of 
many  liberal  arts  colleges:   Therefore  be  it 

iJesoiierf.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  as- 
sembled In  Sw-mipscott,  Mass.,  June  30,  1943, 
reaffirm  U.s  .':tand  relr.tive  to  the  maintenance 
of  pu'oUc  education  as  an  essential  function 
of  democratic  government,  and  that  the  edu- 
cational atithorities  throughout  the  country 
be  urged  to  maintain  salaries  sufficient  to 
obtain  and  retain  competent  teachers,  uphold 
high  professional  and  personal  standards  for 
teachers,  recognize  the  teaching  profession  as 
essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  and  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  as  essential  to  the  win- 
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nlng  of  tli«  peace,  as  vtU  as  the  war;  and  b« 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  ot  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  and  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

Mrs.  Hiram  C.  Houghton,  Jr  . 

Chmnman,  Bducation  Department. 

nationai.   Tou-ia    adicii«istration 

Whereas  the  need  for  the  National  Youth 
Administration  Is  no  longer  acute,  and  it 
necessitates  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
fluids  now  needed  for  war  efforts;  and. 

Whereas,  certain  other  Government  agen- 
cies are  now  providing  financial  aid  for  de- 
serving students  In  high  schools  and  colleges: 
'Rxereftire  be  tt 

Resolved.  That  the  Beard  of  Directors  ol 
the  General  Federatixm  of  Women's  Clubs,  in 
meeting  assembled  in  Swampscott.  Mass.. 
June  30.  1M3.  approves  the  liquidation  of 
the  N.  Y.  A.  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mrs   noR-ACE  B,  RrrcuiK, 
Chairman,  Public  Welfare  Department. 
Sirs.  HnuH  C.  Hoccbton.  Jr  . 
Chairman.   Education   Department. 

Mrs.  HAav«T  W.  Wilet, 
Chairman,  Legislation   Department. 

BLACK    MARKETS 

W^hereas  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  threatened  by 
the  break-down  in  the  national  attempt  to 
secure  for  all  otrr  people  their  Jun  share  of 
the  avalfable  consumer  goods;  and 

Whereas,  black  markets  are  now  an  alarm- 
ing evidence  of  the  break-down;  and 

Whereas  these  black  markets  constitute 
also  a  menace  to  the  legitimate  business  of 
this  Nation:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  at 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
meeting  assembled  in  Swam.pscQtt,  Mass., 
July  1.  1943,  condemns  the  disloyal  practice 
en  the  part  of  housewives  In  seeking  advan- 
tage by  patronizing  such  black  markets;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  all  persons  and  agencies 
possessing  powers  of  ei^orcement  be  urged 
to  use  all  dUIgence  possible  in  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  Infractions  of  these  laws 
by  consumers  and  dealers. 

Mis.  Horace  B.  FLrrcHiE, 
ChaiTTnaji.  Public  Welfare  Department. 
Mrs.  HiaAM  C.  Houghton,  Jr., 
ChaiTman,  Education  Department. 
Mrs.  GusTAv  KmiREH, 
Chairman,  War  Service  Department. 

Mrs,  R.  I.  C.  Prout. 
Chairman,  Nutrition  Commitee, 

War  Service  Department. 
Mrs.  Patrick  Henrt  Adams. 
Chairman,  Consumer  Problems 
Committee.  War  Service  Department. 
Mis.  F.  Earlk  Macxe. 
Cfiairman,  Conservation  of  War  Prod- 
ucts Committe,  War  Service  Department. 

ptms  roos.  nauGS  and  cosvktics  act 
Whereas  the  Pure  Pood,  Drugs  and  Cos- 
metics Act,  passed  In  1906  and  amended  In 
1938,  has  proved  of  Inestimable  value  to  the 
American  people  In  safe^arding  their  health 
by  protecting  thera  against  adulteration  and 
inisbrarKilng;   and 

Whereas  from  time  to  time  efforts  are  made 
to  evade  or  violate  these  principles:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  boflrd  cf  directors  cf  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  which 
helped  enact  this  legislation,  goes  on  record 
In  meeting  assembled  In  Swampscott,  Mass., 
July  1,  1943.  as  endorsing  Its  prlnctples  and 
upholding  Its  enforcement  from  attack  In 
every  way  possible. 

Mrs.  Harvxt  W.  Wtlet, 
Chairman,  Legnlation  Department. 


JXTVSNILX  DSUNQVSSKT 

Whereas  the  problem  ot  the  rapidly  mmmt- 
Ing  rate  of  Juvenile  delinquency  is  confront- 
ing every  community  in  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  this  condition  la  a  responsibility 
of  the  forces  of  the  home,  the  school,  the 
church,  and  the  community :  Therefore  be  it 
Rescived,  That  the  board  of  directcrs  o{  the 
General   Federation   of    Women's  Cluba,    In 
meeting    assembled    ln~  Swampscott.    Mass^ 
July    1.   1943.  urges   the   formation  of  com- 
mitteei?  within  the  individual  clubs,  dl-trlcta. 
and   Stales   of   the    federation,    which   Bh..ll 
work  toward  the  coordinatiOQ  oi  effort  of  all 
organizations  and  r.gjncics  of  the  community 
Interested    In    the   welfare    of    children    and 
youth,     to     ccmbst     Jurcnlte     delinquency 
through  the  establishment  of  such  commu- 
nity services  as  a  survey  shall  prove  to  be 
necessary  in  the  Iccal  communities. 
Mrs.  HoKACK  B.  Ritchie. 
Chairman.  Public  Welfare  Department. 
Mrs.  HiavM  C.  Hqughtoh.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Education  Department. 
Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Fosxom. 
C^iatrman.  American  Home  Department. 
Mrs.  GirsTaT  Krrma. 
Chairman,  War  Service  Department. 

STRIKES  AND  KIOTS 

Whereas  this  Nation  ar>d  its  Allies  In  the 
present  world  struggle  have  been  shocked  and 
dUmayed  by  the  strikes  and  rtots  which  hsT* 

occurred  In  this  country;  and 

Whereas  serious  delays  in  production  of  war 
materials  have  resulted  which  threaten  the 
success  of  the  war  effort;  and 

Whereas  organized  labor  has  outlawed 
strikes  during  the  war  emergency:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  at  dlrecton  of  th« 
General  Federation  of  Wooiefi^  Cluba.  la 
meeting  ssaembled  in  Swampscott,  Mass.. 
July  1.  1943,  condemns  seL&shneaa  of  purpose 
and  failure  to  cooperate  In  the  war  efltort, 
In  accord  with  this  agreement  of  organized 
labor,  as  unpatriotic  and  regards  loDamma- 
tory  agitations  as  sabotage;  b«  tt  further 

Jtesolved,  That  It  urgea  its  mtmbar  cluba 
to  faster  a  public  opinion  which  will  not 
tolerate  such  attitudes  and  practices  on  the 
part  of  any  person  or  groups  of  persons,  but 
will  demand  that  prompt,  consistent,  and 
Impartial  erercrtton  of  the  punlrtiments  ncir 
prescribed  by  law  be  meted  cwrt  to  those 
proved  guilty;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  ot  this  reaoluUctQ  be 
given  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Bureau  of  investigation, 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Congress  of  Indtistrial 
Organizations,  and  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

Mrs.  HoEAor  B.  RrpCHTB. 
Chairman,  Public  Wetfart  Department. 
Mrs.  Gttstat  Ketteker. 
Chairman.  War  Service  Department. 
Mrs.  HiBAM  C.  Hoc«irroH,  Jr., 
Chairman,  EdneatUm  Department. 

FEUEKAL  COlIMUNICAZIOim  C<mMIS6IOM 

Whereas  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  of  May  10  conlecs  upon  the 

Federal  Communications  Commlssioo  broad 
and  expansive  powers,  including  the  right  to 
control  business  policy  and  program  content 

of  radio  stations;  and 

Whereas  the  very  existence  oL  such  power 
and  the  constant  threat  of  its  exercise  consti- 
tutes a  form  of  censorship  which  may  Inter- 
fere with  the  freedom  of  speech  over  the 
radio  and  m,irks  a  distinct  step  toward  Gov- 
ernment control  of  this  great  medium  of 
communication:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  cf 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  in 
meetli,g    assembled    in    Swampscott,    Mass., 


July  1.  IMS,  ask  that  CoBgreaa  thoroughly 
review  the  legialatkio  go^wmlng  the  regula- 
tion of  radio.  aiMi  qjedflcally  Umlt  tbe  power 
cf  the  Comnisston  to  regulate  the  physical 
aspects  cf  commuBieattoa  by  radio;  and  that 
specific  previsions  t)e  written  into  the  law  to 
the  end  that  no  Oovaiaaaaut  agency  shall  be 
Cioihed  with  any  power  whatsoever  over  the 
program  coufeent  of  this  greatest  of  all  sys- 
leir^  cf  mass  communication. 

Mrs.  J.  WsaasN  Btntcxss. 
Chairman,  Fine  Arts  Department. 

■AOIO  XKAMSCaiFTlOKS 

Whereas  James  Ca.*ar  Petrlllo.  president 
of  the  American  Pedrratlcn  of  Musicians. 
since  lc<:t  August  I  has  banned  the  recording 
of  music  for  both  home  and  radio;  and 

Whereas  in  accordanca  wtth  our  national 
wartime  labor  policy  tha  manufarttuera  of 
radio  transcriptions  referred  their  dispute 
with  Mr.  Petrlllo  to  the  United  States  Con- 
ciliation Service:  Be  U  therefore 

Jtesolved.  Tint  the  board  of  dlreetors  of  the 
General  Pederstion  of  Women's  CToba.  in 
meeting  assembled  tn  Swampscott.  liasa.. 
July  1.  1943,  hcrebf  urgea  tite  Director  at 
the  United  States  ConclUatlon  Serrloe  to 
certify  this  dispute  to  the  Nationai  War  Labor 
Board  for  appropriate  disposition  If  concilia- 
tion fails  to  bring  settlement  within  a  rea- 
sonable time;  and  be  tt  ftmher 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
General  PedcratioD.  of  Woascn's  Clubs  urges 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  to  gfse  proaapt 
coDsWerstloa  to  thla  pcolongid  strike,  IX 
when  it  is  certified  to  the  Board. 

Mrs.  J.  Wsaant  Bcnraia. 
CkairmMm,  Fins  Art*  Department. 


coNsiavATioir  or  ivA-nnuL  i 

Whereas  natural  rasotirces  are  lndlspenaa> 
ble  during  times  of  war  and  peace;  and 

Whereas  cmpteasia  upoa  ludtciows  use  and 
fullest  development  of  raaevable  and  noo- 
lenevable  natural  rasouicca  wiU  assuase 
greater  Importance  la  new  and  widened  hori- 
zons in  the  maintenance  of  a  just  and  dtua- 
ble  peace;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  danger  of  many  nonia- 
newable  natural  mourcca  being  dcplatad: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  th* 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Cluba.  tn 
meeting  assembled  In  Satampacott,  Masa., 
July  I.  194a.  reafllrms  Ita  convlcttona  that  a 
comprehensive  program  lor  the  conaervatloa 
of  otu-  natural  resoiirces  Is  naccssary  through 
the  study  of  the  evaluation  of  the  atatua  ol 
our  natucal  resources  of  soil,  watkr,  foreata, 
wildlife,  mlnerala,  metals,  gases,  fuels,  ba- 
Lum,  and  other  renewable  and  nonrenew- 
able basic  raw  materials;  through  work  for 
remedial  action  that  will  keep  our  rexMwabla 
resources  in  continuous  production,  and  pro- 
motion of  measures  to  safeguard  ths  pro- 
longing of  the  life  of  nonrenewabU  natural 
re&ouxces;  and  through  continued  eSoru  to 
promote  conservation  ediica|ion  of  adulta 
ancL  school  children. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  PEAMca. 
Chairman,  Conservation  of  Hatmral 
Resourcea  CommUtea. 


WOMEN'S  AtTXTUArr  nanrrmo  age* 

Whereas  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  the  R'^      • 
serves    tn    tt.e    United    States    Navy.    Coast 
Guard,  and  Marine  Coriw,  are  ofSctal  in  the 
United  States  senrlce;  and 

Whereas  women  are  serring  ta  the  Women  ■ 
Auxiliary  Ferrying  Squadron,  which  at  the 
present  time  has  no  clBeial  status;  and 

Wberese  their  contrlbtrtton  to  the  war  effort 
Is  of  inestimable  ralue:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  dtrectors  of  tttm 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  In 
meeting  assembled  In  Swampscott,  Mass., 
July  2,  1S43,  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United    Ststes    to    enact   Icglslatlon    whieb 
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would  establish  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Ferry- 
ing Squ;tdron  on  the  same  status  as  the  other 
organised  women's  armed  forces. 

Mrs.  OtrsT.w  Krmxni. 
C'.airmari.  War  Sen-ice  Department. 


Lbcraliution  of  Old-Age  Peniion 
System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
statement  suggesting  that  the  existing 
old-age  pension  system  should  be  liberal- 
ized. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

One  of  my  constituents,  an  Oklahoma 
p.oneer.  who  over  40  years  ago  filed  on  a 
homestead  and  lived  in  a  dugout,  has  asked 
me  for  an  explanation  of  the  Townsend  bill — 
H.  R  1649 — which  proposes  to  liberalize  the 
provisions  of  the  old-age  pension  system 

My  answer  was  as  fallows: 

This  bill  lowers  the  age  limit  to  60  years 
and  makes  the  system  wholly  Federal  so  that 
Citizens  nf  the  poorer  States  shall  receive  the 
same  assistance  as  do  tho-^e  who  reside  in  the 
more  wealthy  States. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  pensions  shall  be 
paid  out  of  a  fund  created  by  a  3-percent 
gross  income  tax. 

Many  people  are  urging  that  the  Congresa 
adopt  a  10-percent  sales  tax  as  a  war  revenue 
measure  and  such  proposal  is  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  follows  the  general  principles  of 
the  Federal  Retirement  Law  so  that  citizens 
who  reach  the  age  of  60  years  may  retire  with 
equal  assured  benefits. 

Retirement  benefits  are  now  provided  for 
Federal  employees  and  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  In  the  States  teachers  and  other 
groups  are  provided  with  retirement  benefits. 

It  is  my  contentltyi  that  no  group  of  cit- 
izens are  more  deserving  and  more  entitled 
to  annuities  than  are  the  pioneers  who  en- 
tered the  wilderness,  took  up  claims  and 
homesteads,  pioneered  the  frontiers  and  de- 
Teloped  America. 

The  present  system  of  old-age  assistance 
Wherein  dtlaenj  of  the  less  wealthy  States  re- 
ceive a  mere  pittance  while  the  citizens  of 
the  wealthy  States  receive  the  full  amount 
authorised  cannot  be  defended. 

This  bill  should  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  benefit  to  the  poorer  sections  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  I  can  think  of  nothing  that 
would  make  things  easier  for  the  ordinary 
■mall  farmer,  on  land  that  is  not  too  pro- 
ductive, than  to  know  that  the  old  folks  could 
get  a  cash  Income  every  month. 

What  better  cash  crop  could  any  farmer 
hav«  than  to  know  that  the  old  folks  now 
on  the  farm — and  the  farmer  himself,  or  his 
irlfe.  aDK,time  they  reach  the  age  of  60  years — 
could  get  a  fixed  annuity  check  each  month 
M  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Townsend 
bin? 

As  stated,  the  Townsend  plan  bill.  Is  :k)w  in 
the  He  use  of  Representatives.    Being  a  reve- 


nue-raising measure  it  mu.'t  be  passed  by  the 
House  first.  This  Is  a  coustituticnal  require- 
ment. 

This  bill,  unquestionably,  has  great  merit. 
If  the  general  retirement  principle  is  sound. 
then  this  bill  Is  sound.  The  bill.  In  addition 
to  taking  care  of  those  over  60  years  of  age 
also  proposes  to  care  for  the  blind,  the  chron- 
ically 111  and  those  physically  handicapped. 

If  this  bill  can  be  enacted  into  law  our 
senior  citizens  will  be  cared  for  and  this  lor;g 
time  embarrassing  problem  will  have  been 
settled. 


Eight  Grossmans  in  the  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  9.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  is  indeed  proud  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Grossman,  who  reside 
on  Stanton  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  last  Friday  Michael 
Grossman  became  the  eighth  son  to  enter 
the  services  of  his  country.  Only  two 
married  sons  and  a  daughter  of  this 
splendid  family  remain  at  home.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grossman  were  honored  by  ihe 
American  Legion  and  by  the  selective 
service  board  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  they  acknowledged  these  honors  with 
pride  and  said  they  were  happy  that  their 
boys  could  serve  this  great  country  of 
ours  to  help  preserve  the  ideals  that  make 
it  possible  for  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jews  to  hve  together  in  a  .<?pirit  of 
brotherhood  and  fellowship.  I  include 
in  my  remarks  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
issue  of  October  20.  1943. 

FICHTH    GROSSMAN    GOING    TO    ARMY  — YOfNGEST 
SON    OF   STANTON   AVENUE   FAMILY   TO    LEAVE 

The  youngest  Grossman  son — the  eighth — 
will  leavj  his  Stanton  Avenue  home  Friday 
for  the  Army. 

The  departure  of  Michael  Grossman 
brought  a  service-flag  problem  to  Mrs.  Samuel 
Grossman,  who  has  had  to  replenish  the  stars 
in  her  window  frequently  for  2  years  This 
time,  the  complication  was  solved  by  an 
American  Legion  Post  which  presented  the 
mother  with  an  eight-starred  flag 

The  family  of  10  sons  and  1  daughter  has 
been  depleted  of  its  manpower  so  badly  that 
only  2  married  sons  are  left.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grossman  recently  received  citations  from 
Pittsburgh  officials  when  their  sixth  and 
seventh  sons  reported  for  service. 

Michael,  a  welder  at  Dravo  Corpora uon  for 
16  months,  enlisted  shortly  after  his  brother 
Carl  reported  home  for  a  furlough.  The  .sol- 
dier Grossmans  include:  Lieutenant  Hyman, 
Sergeant  Carl.  Sergeant  Leonard,  Sergeant 
Saul.  Sergeant  Allan,  and  Private  Israel, 
while  Moses  is  a  chief  petty  officer  in  the 
Navy. 

Meanwhile,  the  mother  of  the  eight  service- 
men, who  Is  called  Shorty  by  all  her  sons. 
began  the  Job  of  stitching  over  two  blue  stars 
with  white  thread  to  represent  the  soldiers 
overseas. 


Counting  the  Bal!ot$  Before  They  Are 
Voted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tutwda.v.  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Record  of  yesterday.  I  should  like 
to  read  one  paragraph  from  it: 

The  vote  Tuesday  was  800.000  under  the 
1940  Presidential  election  totals  In  New  Jer- 
sey: 3.GO0.0OO  under  1940  In  New  York;  460.- 
000  under  1940  In  Kentucky,  and  250,000  un- 
der  1940  m  Philadelphia. 

The  editorial  is  very  interesting  and 
in.structive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COUNTING    THE    B.^LLOTS    BEFORE    THEY    ARE 
VOTED 

I:  has  been  Svj  long  since  the  G.  O.  P. 
national  leadership  has  had  much  to  cheer 
about  that  we  don't  begrudge  Chairman 
Spanglcr.  Wendell  WiUkic.  and  others  the  Joy 
they  find  In  la.-^t  Tuesday's  returns. 

That  s  only  human  for  them.  Just  as  It's 
only  human  for  new  dealers  to  suggest  that 
they  do  net  hoist  their  hopes  too  high.  Even 
four  Evallows,  m  four  States,  do  not  make 
the  summer  uf  1944. 

Since  most  of  us  do  enjoy  post  mortcms, 
let's  have  a  look  at  Tuesday's  returns  with 
re?pecr   to  the  national  picture. 

We  Philadelphians  know  the  many  fr.ctors 
"which  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Bullitt,  factrrs  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Federal  administration.  Similar  factors 
were  operating  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
In  Kentucky,  where  the  G.  O.  P.  seems  to 
have  squeezed  through  to  a  narrow  triumph. 

Just  for  the  fun  of  it.  though,  lets  forget 
all  that.  Lets  not  only  admit  that  this  elec- 
tion showed,  as  we  .said  on  Thursday,  the 
u^ual  antl-admlnistratlon  trend  In  wartime 
off-year  elections,  the  normal  public  restlve- 
ness  with  rationing,  high  taxes,  restrictions 
of  other  kinds;   let's  go  further. 

Yet  even  If  we  make  the  incorrect  assump- 
tion that  all  this  voting  was  on  national 
issues  alone — 

The  G  O.  P.  is  still  counting  an  awful  lot 
of  unhatched  chickens. 

Fir.^t.  the  vote  Tuesday  was  800,000  under 
the  1940  Presidential  election  totals  in  New 
Jersey.  3  000,000  under  1940  In  New  York. 
460,000  under  1940  in  Kentucky,  and  250,000 
under  1940  In  Philadelphia. 

President  Roosevelt  won  handsomely  In  all 
four — v.hen  he  was  the  candidate. 

But  F.  D.  R.  can't  lease-lend  his  personal 
popularity,  as  history  shows. 

Roosevelt  himself  runs — well,  ask  any  Re- 
publican politician  If  that  doesn't  make 
tiip  big  difference, 

Galhip  polls  of  the  last  few  monthjs  show 
the  Presidents  popularity  remaining  high 
indeed.  In  Its  August  poll,  between  Roose- 
velt and  Wilikie,  the  President  had  59  per- 
cent of  the  vote,  WiUkle  41  percent.  The 
Fortune  poll  la^t  week,  with  Roosevelt  against 
the  lield.  the  President  had  51  5  percent  of 
the  vote,  with  hU  nearest  G.  O.  P.  contenr;er. 
Dewey,  asfiurcd  of  only  12  percent;  WiUkie 
less  than  10. 
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In  short,  the  four  and  a  half  million  who 
voted  In  Jersey,  New  York,  Kentucky,  and 
Philadelphia  In  the  last  Presidential  election 
and  who  seldom  vote  In  off  years,  will  prob- 
ably make  the  final  decision  in  1944 — as  they 
did  last  time. 

No  one  can  say  that  these  figures  prove 
Roosevelt  a  winner  in  1944.  He  may  no"  even 
run.  But  for  WlUkie  to  try  to  make  them 
prove  a  G.  O.  P.  victory  Is  letting  hope  run 
away  with  sense. 

Between  now  and  then,  so  much  can  hap- 
pen. The  circumstances  of  autumn  1944, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  may  be  sharply 
dlCTerent  from  those  of  autumn  1943. 

The  American  people  are  net  very  likely 
to  reject  the  leadership  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt in  the  midst  of  a  war,  unless  the  G.  O.  P. 
can  offer  a  candidate  who  bais  much  more 
"on  the  ball"  than  any  of  Its  contenders  now 
In  Eight. 


The  Presidency  of  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  9.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  consid- 
erable interest  has  been  shown  in  grant- 
ing the  Filipinos  their  independence  to 
cope  with  the  move  made  by  Japan.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  our  administra- 
tion favoring  the  retention  of  Quezon  as 
President,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Con- 
Etitution,  and  the  following  editorial 
taken  from  the  Philippines  Mall,  Sa- 
linas, Calif.,  written  by  Delfin  F.  Cruz, 
editor  and  publisher,  is  worthy  of  note: 

AMERICA,    OTTR    MOTHER    COTTNTRT.    DO    NOT    TAKE 
AWAT   OtTR    CONSTMU'llON 

■Who  Is  going  to  be  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  In  Washington  on  November  15, 
1943 — Manuel  L.  Quezon  or  Sergio  Osmcfia? 

By  the  clear  provisions  of  the  Philippine 
Constitution  under  which  they  are  serving 
the  Honorable  Sergio  Osmei^a,  now  'Vice  Pres- 
ident, will  be  the  President  on  that  date. 
He  succeeds  the  Honorable  Manuel  L.  Quezon, 
who  on  that  date  shall  have  served  out  the 
constitutional  time-limit  of  8  consecutive 
years. 

Why  the  question  at  all?  To  put  It  blunt- 
ly, the  answer  Is  that  certain  interested  Fili- 
pino ofBcials  want  to  see  Mr.  Quezon  to  go 
on  indefinitely  as  President  and  Incidentally 
themselves  also. 

What  Is  against  Mr.  Csmefla  as  President? 
Nothing  wliatever  except  that  Filipino  Fas- 
cists and  reactionaries  don't  like  him.  What 
riles  the  Filipinos  m  America  is  that  this 
small  but  powerful  group  consists  mostly  of 
recently  naturalized  Filipinos  of  Spanish 
descent,  rich  men  whose  backgrotmd.  Ideals, 
and  practices  are  far  from  being  democratic. 

Mr.  O^mefla  Is  a  man  of  good  will,  great 
humility,  fine  dignity,  high  honor,  good 
mind.  Immense  political  experience,  unques- 
tioned prtrlotlsm,  and  beloved  by  Filipinos 
everyvbere.  In  the  last  national  election 
the  Philippine  electorate  gave  him  more  votes 
as  Vice  President  than  Mr.  Quezon  as  Presi- 
dent. For  a  long  time  he  was  the  No.  1 
PUiplno  official  In  the  Government.  He  is 
sincerely  and  soljerly  pro-American. 

How  will  Mr.  Osmefia  be  deprived  of  his 
constitutional  right  to  be  the  President?  By 
ruling  that  the  constitution  is  not  in  opera- 


tion in  the  United  States,  and.  therefore,  th? 
provisions  for  the  Presidential  auccesslon  will 
not  be  followed. 

Lawyers  have  been  working  to  find  a  way 
to  brush  aside  the  constitution,  and  they  have 
finally  concluded  that  the  question  should  be 
submitted  to  President  Rooaevelt  for  deci- 
sion if  he  cares  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  The 
Attorney  General  will  render  an  opinion  to 
guide  the  President. 

If  the  declElcn  Is  in  favor  of  the  conntitu- 
tlcn.  as  every  disinterested  lawyer  and  layman 
expects,  the  next  move  will  be  to  ask  Congress 
to  amend  the  organic  law  (the  act  of  Congress 
Of  March  24.  1934)  which  gav<?  birth  to  the 
constitution  so  the  coostltutlon  itself  could 
be  changed. 

Tliat  move  failing,  as  the  Philippine  direc- 
tor of  Information  has  Intimated.  Mr.  Quercn 
by  his  own  decree,  which  thus  will  be  supe- 
rior to  the  constitution  Itself,  might  declare 
what  would  be  the  political  equivalent  of  a 
sit-down  strike  and  stay  on  the.  Job  as  long 
as  he  wants  to.     That  is  fascism  de  luxe. 

Tlie  whole  thing  from  the  beginning  to  end 
Is  most  extraordinary,  not  to  say  that  It 
smacks  of  fascistlc  and  nazi-lstlc  procedures. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  decid- 
ing whether  the  constitution  Is  dead  or  not. 
would  be  abrogating  to  himself  powers  that 
are  more  Judicial  than  executive,  to  say  the 
least. 

We  wish  to  mske  It  clear  that  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  persons  involved,  either 
Mr.  Quezon  or  Mr.  Osmefia,  but  we  are  pro- 
loundly  concerned  that  the  constitution  is 
kept  Intact,  to  "preserve  and  defend"  It,  as 
the  presidential  oath  reads.  Yes.  we  are 
terribly  concerned  that  If  our  precious  con- 
stitution here  is  pronounced  dead,  the  only 
constitution  that  the  Filipino  people  will 
hear  about  will  be  that  of  the  Jap-Philippine 
republic  in  Manila,  and  that  would  be  like 
driving  them  against  their  best  Impulses  to 
embrace  a  false  Bible  and  falsified  fidelity. 

Messrs.  Quezon  and  Osmefia  took  the  oath 
of  office  at  Corregldor  on  December  30.  1941, 
for  the  second  term,  which  expires  as  to  Mr, 
Quezon  on  November  15  next.  After  func- 
tioning under  that  constitution,  the  Idea  Is 
now  advanced  that  that  charter  Is  not  alive. 
What  a  travesty  on  common  sense!  Where 
Is  the  logic  and  consistency  In  that?  Why 
didn't  somebody  think  of  it  before?  Why 
the  long  wait  until  the  end  of  Mr.  Quezon's 
term  approaches  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the 
constitution? 

The  mere  submission  of  the  question  to 
President  Roosevelt  now  implies  that  the 
proponents,  headed  by  Mr.  Quezon  himself. 
are  doubting  the  very  Instrument  from  which 
their  power  has  emanated,  and  it  shows  that 
the  doubt  is  one  of  those  emperlcal  doubts 
that  are  usually  raised  for  some  ulterior 
purpose. 

The  two  Filipino  leaders  were  elected  In  a 
regular  election  in  November  1941.  The 
Filipino  voters  knew  what  terms  of  office  they 
were  being  elected  to  serve.  To  theorize 
otherwise  would  be  to  nullify  the  expressed 
and  Informed  will  of  the  electorate.  There 
Is  no  occasion  therefore  to  determine  what 
the  will  of  the  Filipino  electorate  Is  at  this 
time,  for  already  they  have  registered  it  for- 
mally In  the  last  election. 

The  Philippine  Government,  which  is  the 
Juridical  agency  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment In  the  Philippines,  has  not  in  law  been 
destroyed  by  the  temporary  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  enemy.  The  other  way  of 
expressing  the  Idea  is  that  the  American 
sovereignty  In  the  Philippines  remains  in- 
tact as  It  Is  Indivisible.  Still  another  way 
of  putting  It  Is  that  the  American  ownership 
of  the  Islands  remains  unaffected,  although 
the  possession  1b  temporary.  After  the  Jap- 
anese have  been  driven  out  of  the  Islands 
any  flitting  cloud  on  the  title  will  be  com- 
pletely canceled.     This  all  means  that  the 


Philippine  Government  uk!  Its  constitution 
are  still  marching  on.  If  the  Japanese  have 
not  destroyed  them,  why  in  the  name  of 
heaven  should  we  do  the  destroying  our« 
selves? 

There  is  another  point  tb«t  mtut  be  dis- 
cussed here  t)ecauBe  it  prasents  the  most 
fascist  ic  and  antidemocratic  suggeation.  It 
Is  said  tiut  by  virtue  of  an  a£t  of  the  na- 
tional assembly  of  December  14.  1641.  Presi- 
dent Quezon  was  given  broad  powers  to  carry 
out  effectively  the  national  will  and  p>ollcy 
to  wage  war.  But  the  assembly  could  not 
have  given  him  the  power  of  perpetuating 
himself  In  office  because  It  did  not  have 
that  power,  for  It  amounts  to  granting  him 
the  power  to  amend  the  constitution. 

Finally,  if  the  coustltutlcu  la  dead,  by 
what  color  of  authority  is  the  Philippine 
Government  in  Washington  existing?  This 
Is  a  question  which  the  average  American  in 
the  street  would  like  to  know.  And  the 
Filipinos  here  and  at  home  would  be  anxious 
to  be  advised  on  it.  The  doubt  that  assails 
their  mind  would  weaken  their  morale,  di- 
minish their  respect  for  the  government  and 
plunge  them  Into  all  sorts  of  susp*clon. 

Mr.  Vicente  Vlllamln,  distinguished  Plll- 
plno  citizen.  In  a  newspaper  article  Inserted 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  October  14, 
said:  "The  constitution  was  drafted  by  the 
Filipino  constitutional  convention  In  Manila 
In  1935,  adopted  by  the  Filipino  people  in  a 
special  referendum  and  rpproved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  government  and  should  be 
kept  solidly  and  firmly  in  place."  We  agree 
with  him  thoroughly. 

It  Is  mo?t  Important  that  unity  among  the 
Plliplros  is  preserved.  Those  who  are  trying 
to  consign  the  constitution  to  the  legal 
cemetery  when  It  Is  very  much  alive  are 
Bolely  responsible  for  whatever  disunity 
may  arise  from  the  present  case.  That's 
crystal  clear  and  no  misplacing  of  responsi- 
bility is  possible. 

We  Filipinos  of  the  rank  and  file — and 
there  are  125,000  Filipinos  here  In  America — 
appeal  to  the  American  Government  to  help 
us  keep  our  counsel  and  unity.  We  appeal 
for  the  preservation  of  our  constitution.  The 
American  flag  has  our  love  and  loyalty.  We 
are  ready  to  die  for  It  and  cur  own.  To  the 
noble  America  that  we  have  known  for  44 
years  we  say  In  unison;  "America,  our  mother 
country,  do  not  take  away  our  precious  con- 
stitution." 


Draft  of  Pre-Pearl  Htrbor  Fatkcrt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JH 

or  vntcnnA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RKPRBSXNTATTVSa 

Tuesday.  November  9. 1943 

Mr.  PLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the 
RscoRS,  I  include  therein  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  G.  C.  McCaU  to  Col.  Mills  F. 
Mead,  Director  of  the  Virginia  Selective 
Service.  Mr.  McCall  is  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Norton,  Va.,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Selective 
Service  Board  of  Wise  Coimty  since  the 
board  was  set  up.  He  is  able,  conscien- 
tious, and  has  given  of  his  time  and 
talent  unsparingly  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  board. 
I  ask  the  membership  of  the  Bouse  to 
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give  serious  considpration  to  the  views 
expr;\>.scci  by  Mr.  McCall.  I  call  particu- 
lar attention  to  Mr.  McCall's  statement 
Willi  reference  to  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathers.  Many 
of  thf.se  fathers  are  up  in  their  thirties. 
have  established  businesses  or  hold  re- 
spon.-ible  positions,  and.  moreover,  are 
not  fit  physically  for  military  service. 
Then  why  should  not  these  fathers  be 
thoroughly  examined  before  their  call  in 
order  to  determine  their  military  fitness? 
If  this  IS  not  done  many  of  these  fathers. 
realizinR  that  they  are  subject  to  call, 
will  have  to  arrange  their  affairs  to  re- 
spond to  the  call.  This,  in  many  cases. 
will  moan  either  sacrificing  their  busi- 
no.:^es  or  giviny  up  good  jobs,  only  to  find 
lat'?r  that  they  have  been  turned  down 
for  some  physical  defect  that  they  did 
not  know  about.  We  should  not  permit 
this  to  happen. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

NoKTON,  Va..  November  3,  1943. 
Col    Miixs  F.  Neal, 

Dticctor,  Virginia  Select ne 

Service  System.  Richmond,  Va 
DtJM  CoixJNH.  Nial:  Now  that  it  Is  con- 
Bldertd  necessary  to  draft  pre-Pearl  Harbor 
fathers  some  consideration  should  be  given 
to  111"  fiict  that  most  of  these  men,  If  not  all, 
arc  holding  reaM)nably  responsible  or  neces- 
sary positions  In  addition  to  those  who  own 
or  operate  their  own  businesaes.  A  great 
many  of  these  men  will  not  be  physically  fit, 
and  the  present  method  of  screen  testing 
does  not  disclose  this  fact,  making  it  neces- 
eary  for  them  to  be  sent  to  an  Induction  sta- 
tion. This  also  means  that  a  great  many  of 
these  unfit  will  make  arrangements  to  leave 
their  Jobs  or  dispose  of  their  business  both 
at  s  preat  sacrifice,  and  then  find  that  they 
have  to  start  all  over  again,  because  they  had 
no  previous  knowledge  of  their  physical  de- 
fects. 

It  soera.s  th.\t  some  method  should  be  de- 
vised whereby  examining  boards  could  be 
set  up.  so  that  these  men  could  be  examined 
belore  their  call  and  determine  their  physi- 
cal fitness.  In  order  that  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  make  a  drastic  adjustment 
or  rearrangement  of  their  affairs  and  later 
find  that  they  will  not  be  Inducted. 

I  realise  that  it  will  be  hard  to  get  anything 
done,  tnit  It  seems  that  some  further  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  whereby  married  men 
with  children  could  be  assigned  either  for 
training  or  actual  replacement  of  unmarried 
men  physically  fit  for  service  thereby  making 
tboi-e  married  men  available  for  service.  A 
great  many  Jobs  that  are  filled  by  unmarried 
n»<!n  or  men  without  children  should  not  be 
of  curb  technical  nature  but  could  be  easily 
filled  by  a  married  man  with  children  with 
reasonable  Intelligence  and  similar  educa- 
tional qualifications  and  do  so  in  a  short  time. 
Possibly  your  organization  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  this  and  endeavored 
to  get  some  correction  made,  and  while  I 
have  not  written  you  personally  with  regard 
to  these  particular  matters,  I  have  discussed 
It  with  various  representatives  of  your  organ- 
ization who  have  api>eared  before  our  board. 
I  accepted  appointment  en  the  Selective 
Service  board  as  a  patriotic  duty,  and  I  have 
endeavored  for  the  past  3  years  to  give  this 
kind  of  service,  but  it  Is  getting  rather  close 
when  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  Induct  men 
With  children  breaking  up  family  ties  and  re- 
lationships when  a  very  slight  change  would 
answer  the  need  for  men  at  this  time  and 
satlsfactcrily  pasipone  the  Induction  of 
fathers  until  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and 
Alter  all  available  single  men  have  been  used. 
With  kindt^t  pcrsoii5il  regards,  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly. 

G   C  McCm-l. 
C';-:  Tou  WIjC  County  Local  B^ard  No.  1. 


Election  Results  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  November 
8,  containing  extracts  from  a  radio  ad- 
dre.ss  by  Mayor  LaGuardia,  of  New  York 
City,  in  which  he  charged  the  Republi- 
can Party  with  being  completely  re.'-pon- 
sible  for  flhe  election  of  Thomas  A.  Au- 
relio  as  Supreme  Court  Justice  and 
denying  that  the  New  Deal  had  been  de- 
feated. He  stated  that  if  President 
Roosevelt  were  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion now  he  would  carry  New  York  City 
by  750,000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rkpublican  Party  Scored  by  Mayor— Was 
CoMPLETiXY  Responsible  for  Election  of 
Aup-ELio.  He  Asserts  in  Radio  Talk — New 
De.\l  Defeat  Denied— Roosevelt  Woltjj 
Carst  City  by  750,000  in  Election  Now, 
LaGuardia  Holds 

Mayor  LaGuardia.  In  his  regular  Sunday 
broadcast  from  station  WNYC,  charged  yes- 
terday that  the  Republican  Party  was  com- 
pletely responsible  for  the  election  of  Thomas 
A.  Aurelio  as  supreme  court  Justice;  denied 
thai  the  election  of  Senator  Joe  R.  Hanley. 
Republican  nominee  for  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, was  a  defeat  of  the  New  Deal;  and 
asserted  that  President  Roosevelt,  if  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  tomorrow,  would  cany 
New  York  City  by  750.000. 

"Now,  on  my  comment,  my  personal  views — 
I  don't  think  they're  worth  very  much  in 
politics — I  don't  know  much  about  politics, 
and  so  you've  got  to  bear  this  in  mind  when 
I  try  to  analyze  the  vote  of  last  Tuesday," 
the  mayor  said. 

"We  had  one  Interesting  contest  That 
was  the  election  of  a  supreme  court  Judce 
who  was  charged  with  having  obtained  his 
nomination  with  the  aid  of  an  underworld 
character.  I  think  It  has  been  established 
that  Thomas  Aurelio  was  nominated  because 
of  the  help  he  got  from  the  racketeer  Frank 
Costello.  But  he  owes  his  election  to  the 
Republican  Party.  I  can  t  make  that  any 
too  strong. 

"I  believe,  too.  that  If  the  bar  association 
had  been  more  vigorous  and  less  inclined  to 
divide  along  party  lines  Mr.  Aurelio  would 
have  been  defeated.  There  is  one  thing  that 
I  want  to  say  and  one  thing  which  I  shall 
continue  to  say  to  the  entire  country:  The 
electorate  of  your  city  is  intelligent  and  a 
greater  numljer  of  voters  voted  against  Mr. 
Aurelio  than  voted  for  him.  He  was  elected 
because  of  the  Insistence  cf  the  Republican 
Party  In  putting  up  a  third  candidate." 

SOME    BAB    LEADERS    PRAISED 

Mayor  LaGuardia  declared  that  the  Repub- 
licans had  only  14  percent  of  the  vote  in 
the  Bronx  and  24  percent  of  the  vote  in  Man- 
hattan and  could  not  elect  anybody  and  that 
the  vote  for  George  Frankenthaler.  candidate 
cf  the  Republican-sponsoied  Judiciary  Party, 
merely  divided  the  antl-Aurelio  vote  and  pre- 
vented the  election  of  Matthew  M.  Levy. 
American  Labor  Party  candidate.  In  IV.s 
crttici&ai  ot  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
Ciiy  of  New  York,  he  exempted  Allen  Ward- 


well,  pre.sident.  and  John  G.  Jackson,  chair- 
man of  its  executive  committee,  and  said 
thpt  thfy  and  D«>an  Enbree,  president  of  the 
New  Yoik  County  Lawyers  Association,  gave 
every  possible  help  to  tlie  candidacy  cf  Mr. 
Levy. 

Mhvor  LaGuardia  charged  that  Secretary 
of  St:itc  Thomas  J.  Curr;in,  New  York  County 
Republican  chairman,  had  made  an  unfair 
statement  when  he  said  that  Mr.  Levy  polled 
"a  meager  3c'  456  vote-  on  the  Integrity  and 
Ju^tlce  Party  iine.'  while  Mr.  Frankenthaler 
polled  140.000  on  the  Judiciary  Party  line. 
This  made  it  appear,  the  mayor  paid,  that 
Levy  received  cnlv  38  456  vote?,  whereas  his 
total  on  all  Iir.cs  was  217.577.  The  mayor 
added  that  if  Mr.  Frankenthaler  also  had 
received  tl-.e  92  000  vutcs  cast  for  Aurelio  on 
the  Rt  publican  line  Aurelio  still  would  have 
been   elected. 

P.rCALLS    FARLEY    DEFEATS 

Saying  that  he  .could  talk  only  for  New 
York  City,  the  mayor  declared  that  the  elec- 
tion result  wa.s  not  a  defeat  of  the  New  Deal. 

"The  force.s  that  were  supposed  to  be  for 
the  New  De  il  were  generalled  by  Mr.  James 
Farley,  and  who  said  that  James  Farley  is 
for  the  New  Deal?"  the  mayor  went  on.  "In 
fact,  when  did  James  Farley  ever  win  an 
elect. on   m  New  Yoik  City? 

"In  1933  he  commanded  the  campaign  of 
the  candidate  against  me.  We  licked  hun. 
In  19 rO  he  was  not  for  the  President.  In 
1941  he  again  as.mmed  command  of  the 
mciyoraliy  campaign  and  was  defeated.  In 
1912  he  again  assumed  command  for  the 
Governor.^hip  and  was  defeated.  In  1943  you 
know  the  results. 

"I  can  only  speak  for  New  York  City,  and 
I  say  that,  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  to  run  to- 
morrow in  New  York,  he  would  carry  the 
city  by  over  750,000  votes.  And  that's  the 
situation  so  far  as  the  vote  in  New  York  has 
any  signiflcance  to  the  national  question. 

"True.  Mr.  Hanley  got  a  very  good  vote. 
Mr.  Dewey  has  given  an  excellent  admlnls- 
iratu.n  and  other  factors  entered  into  it, 
but  the  fact  remains  that,  insofar  as  New 
York  City's  vote  is  concerned,  it  has  no  bear- 
ing whatsoever  with  either  President  Roose- 
velt's following  or  support  of  the  New  Deal." 


M.  L.  Benedum,  a  Great  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  deserving 
tribute  was  recently  paid'  to  Mr.  M.  L. 
Benedum.  a  West  Virginian  by  birth  but 
who  attained  Nation-wide  acclaim  and 
success  as  a  native  son  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
We  who  know  Mike  Benedum  are  indeed 
proud  of  him.  He  is  one  of  Pittsburgh's 
most  famous  citizens  and  an  outstand- 
ing American.  He  has  courage,  faith, 
and  vision,  and  as  an  explorer  in  the  oil 
fields  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
South  America  he  earned  international 
fame  and  fortune. 

Mr.  Benedum  is  also  a  noted  philan- 
thropist and  a  humanitarian.  He  con- 
tributes freely  to  all  charities,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed.  Above  all,  he  i.s 
a  preat  believer  in  the  church,  the  House 
of  God.  Mr.  M.  L.  Benedum  and  his  love- 
ly wife,  a  sweet,  gentle,  and  godly  voman 
who  has  been  his  comptiRion  in  life  for 
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almost  50  years,  are  stanch  Methodists 
and  are  strong  supporters  of  the  great 
Methodist  Center,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Re- 
cently a  life  portrait  of  Mr.  M.  L.  Bene- 
dum was  presented  to  the  Methodist 
Center  by  his  charming  wife.  I  am  happy 
to  include  in  my  remarks  the  beautiful 
and  inspiring  remarks  of  Walter  S.  Hal- 
lanan.  an  outstanding  American  and 
president  of  the  Pljmiouth  Oil  Co.,  made 
in  behalf  of  Mrs.  M.  L.  Benedum  on 
presentation  of  the  portrait: 

A  great  poet  has  said  that  mankind  was 
never  so  happily  or  divinely  inapired  as 
when  it  buUt  a  cathedral.  Today  we  are 
impressed  with  the  reality  of  that  poetic 
expression  as  we  meet  here  in  this  house 
of  worship — this  hallowed  shrine  of  Meth- 
odism, which  ha£  been  reconstructed  as  the 
center  and  admlnlstrstlve  headquarters  of 
the  Pittsburgh  district  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

While  It  Is  true  that  a  nation's  greatness 
lies  not  In  Its  material  resources  but  In  its 
faith,  its  intelligence,  spiritual  strength,  and 
moral  forces,  yet  those  attributes  And  ob- 
jective expression  In  cathedrals  and  temples 
and  memorials  of  our  land.  These  are  the 
living  symbols  of  a  people's  faith  and  spir- 
ituality. They  are  the  signs  by  wbioh  future 
civilizations  may  appraise  our  degree  of 
culture  and  faith.  After  all,  religion  must 
necessarily  find  expression  in  symbolism,  be- 
cause we  can  reproduce  only  that  which  we 
can  see,  and  the  essence  of  religion  is  a  thing 
that  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  physical 
senses  of  man. 

This  beautiful  center,  which  is  being  put 
to  such  useful  and  practical  purpose  by 
Bishop  Styaughn.  Dr.  Corcoran,  and  their  as- 
sociates, Is  a  E3rmbol  of  the  unity  and  mili- 
tant progress  of  Methodism.  More  than 
that,  it  will  sUnd  here  for  generaUons  to 
come  as  a  montmient  to  the  vision  and  faith 
and  capacity  of  the  men  who  conceived  the 
Idea  of  centralizing  the  activities  of  the 
church  on  this  sacred  comer,  which  Is  af- 
fectionately and  reverently  known  to  all 
Methodism  as  "Old  Brimstone,"  and  to  the 
men  and  women  who  translated  that  con- 
ception into  the  practical  reality  which  we 
•ee  here  today. 

We  have  assembled  to  pay  a  deserved  honor 
to  one  whose  contribution  to  the  fulfillment 
of  this  dream  cannot  be  measured  alone  by 
his  large  and  generotu  material  contribution 
to  its  accomplishment,  nor  alone  by  the  In- 
spiring leadership  which  he  gave  to  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  tj^at  made  It  possible,  but 
rather  in  the  broader  terms  of  those  fine 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  make  of 
him  a  true  Christian  gentleman.  It  is  emi- 
nently fitting  that  his  portrait  should  adorn 
this  edifice  as-  visual  evidence  of  his  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  center  and  to  meth- 
odism,  and,  in  a  larger  sense,  as  a  monument 
to  his  fulfillment  of  the  noblest  destiny  of 
man — which  Is  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the 
service  of  others,  to  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  It  Is  fitting  that  his  portrait  should 
be  here  where  his  heart  Is.  I  know  that  if 
It  were  his  to  choose  where  his  likeness 
sfiould  be  placed  and  preserved,  he  would 
want  it  here  in  this  hallowed  center. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy 
the  interesting  everyday  association  with 
Mr.  M.  L.  Benedum — and  It  Is  a  privilege 
which  human  tongue  cannot  express — have 
been  made  conscious  almost  daily  for  2  years 
of  his  devotion  to  the  Methodist  Center, 
Throughout  that  period,  those  of  us  over 
In  the  Benedtmi-TYees  Building  have  really 
heard  more  about  "Old  Brimstone"  than  we 
have  heard  about  oil,  and  the  names  of 
Btraug^.  Corcoran,  McQulston.  Morgan, 
Bamson.  and  others  of  Pittsburgh  method- 
ism,  have  become  as  familiar  to  us  as  those 
oX  the  people  within  our  own  family  organi- 


Eation.  Mr.  Benedum  approached  the  seem- 
ingly lmp>ossible  problem  of  freeing  this 
shrine  of  Its  debt  and  remodeling  It  as  a 
center  of  the  church  In  the  same  thorough 
and  determined  manner  in  which  he  has  ap- 
proached all  of  the  problems  of  life.  Th« 
impo£slble  was  nothing  new  to  him  because 
lie  had  been  doing  that  for  many  years.  I 
well  remember  once  when,  with  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  he  drlUed  a  wildcat  oil 
well  in  a  spot  in  West  Texas  where  the  geol- 
ogists and  other  technicians  said  that  It  was 
impos^ble  to  find  oil.  Those  of  less  courage 
christened  the  well  with  a  Spanish  title  which 
means  the  "saint  of  the  Impossible."  We 
saw  that  well  as  a  gusher  which  opened  a 
prolific  field,  added  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  national  wealth,  and  enriched  a  great 
State  and  its  leading  tuilversity. 

In  all  of  the  30  years  of  my  close  personal 
association  with  Mr.  Benediun,  may  I  say 
here  t&at  I  have  had  no  higher  prlvUege,  no 
greater  pleasure  or  satisfaction  than  that 
which  is  given  me  today  In  the  opportunity 
to  present  ills  portrait  to  this  institution  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  I  am  honored  to 
make  the  presentation  on  behalf  of  and  In 
the  name  of  the  sweet,  gentle,  and  godly 
woman  who  has  been  his  companion  In  life 
for  almost  50  years  and  who.  no  less  than  he, 
has  generously  given  both  materially  and  lu 
the  higher  sense  to  this  center  and  to  every 
worth-while  cause — our  beloved  Mama 
Benedum.  Today  shaU  be  an  everlasting  day 
in  the  life  of  this  noble  woman. 

As  a  West  Virginian,  may  I  express  the 
pride  of  every  resident  of  the  State  which 
gave  birth  to  Mr.  Benedtim.  We  of  West  Vir- 
ginia are  proud  to  claim  him  as  one  of  our 
own  and  we  can  appreciate  the  pride  with 
wtilch  you  of  Pittsburgh  and  Pennsylvania 
challenge  our  claim  and  assert  that  he  now 
belongs  to  the  community  and  State  where 
he  has  resided  for  35  years.  As  Methodists, 
we  of  both  States  }oin  In  expressing  satisfac- 
tion that  he  Is  affiliated  with  our  church. 
And  yet,  I  think  that  all  of  us— West  Vir- 
ginians. Pennsylvanians,  and  Methodists — 
are  conscioiu  cf  the  fact  that  he  iuis  long 
Binoe  gone  beyond  both  geographical  and 
denominational  lyiundaries  and  that  In  truth 
he  belongs  to  our  common  country  and  to 
Christianity. 

The  oil  Industry,  with  which  Mr.  Benedtmi 
has  been  Identified  for  mors  than  half  a 
century,  knows  him  as  tt«  Mo.  1  pioneer, 
but  those  of  us  who  daUy  sit  acroM  Um  desk 
from  him  and  share  in  hu  vlAon  and  cour- 
age, know  him  better  as  the  Mo.  1  Christian 
gentleman.  His  generous  phllanttiropy. 
which  he  be«tows  with  a  tolerance  that  knows 
no  race,  color,  or  creed,  but  which  ts  meas- 
ured only  In  terms  of  human  need,  U  but  an 
expression  and  not  the  real  essence  of  a  vir- 
tue that  iB  a  rich  and  wholesome  influence 
upon  every  life  that  it  touches.  Mr.  Benedum 
has  achieved  dlirtlnctlon  In  many  fields,  but 
to  him  distinction  has  always  been  a  conse- 
quence and  never  an  object. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  all  great  men 
are  not  good  but  that  all  good  men  are 
great.  Mr.  Benedum  is  both  a  great  and  a 
good  man  who  measures  up  In  every  respect 
to  the  three  infallible  signs  of  greatness — 
generosity  In  design,  humanity  in  execution, 
and  humility  In  success.  It  is  no  mere 
poetic  tribute  or  gesture,  but  a  statement  of 
literal  fact,  that  Mr.  Benedtmi  works  as  If 
he  were  to  live  foreover,  and  lives  as  tf  he 
were  to  die  tomorrow. 

Bishop  Straughn.  it  Is  now  my  genuine 
pleasure  and  high  privilege  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Benedum  to  present  to  the  Methodist  Center 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Benedtim,  here  to  reflect 
In  the  years  to  oome  his  eternal  devotion  to 
the  high  principles  of  Christianity.  As  I 
do  so,  I  should  like  to  paraphraae  the  poet, 
Eugene  Field,  in  expressing  what  I  know  la 
in  the  heart  of  every  person  in  thU  audienc* 
today: 


"Here's  to  you,  Mr.  Benedum  I 

May  you  live  a  thousand  years. 

Just   to  keep  things  lively  in   this  vale  at 

human  tears. 
May  I  live  a  thousand  too; 
No — a  tliousand  less  a  day. 
For  I  shouldn't  want  to  be  on  earth 
To  hear  that  you  had  passed  a'way.** 


Leaf«e   tf   Natiou   Accepted   la   Fom 

Rejected  by  Wilsoa 
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IN  THS  8BNATK  OF  THE  UNl'iSU  STATES 
Tuesdav,  November  9.  IH2 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  R»c- 
ORD  an  article  entitled  "League  of  Na- 
tions Accepted  In  Form  Rejected  by  Wil- 
son," by  Arthur  Sears  Hennlng.  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  Novemb^  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RaooM). 
as  follows: 
Lkacot  or  Nations  AoonxD  nr  FokM  Bc- 

JBLTll)  BT  WtLBON 

(By  Arthur  Scan  Hennlng) 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Oonnally  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  week,  with  the 
declaration  of  the  Moscow  Conference  there- 
in, the  United  States,  according  to  the  view 
widely  held  In  ofBclal  Washington,  la  com- 
mitted to  go  into  a  Leagus  of  Nations  to  en- 
force peace  with  essentially  the  same  reser- 
vations voted  by  the  Senate  to  Woodrow 
Wilson's  League  Covenant  In  1910. 

Mr.  Wilson  rejected  tiis  retiervatlona  sad 
the  League  treaty  failed  of  ratification  as  a 
result  of  the  opposition  of  43  Democrsts 
and  13  Bepubllcans. 

TOOK  t4  TBSaS 

The  Nation.  It  Is  pointed  out,  stands  to- 
day exactly  where  It  stood  34  years  ago.  It 
Is  ready  to  participate  In  an  International 
organization  to  preserve  peace,  which  does 
not  require  surrender  of  Its  sovereignty  or 
freedom  of  action  In  dealing  with  spectfle 
questions. 

The  Roosevett  administration  yielded  to 
the  Nation's  will  In  the  Declaration  of  Mos- 
cow and  accepted  the  reservation  of  sov- 
ereignty Mr.  Wilson  would  not  tolerate.  It 
took  24  years,  say  the  B«pubUcans,  for  the 
Democrats  to  reach  this  point. 

WXLLKIB'B  IBB*    aCBAmB 

Numerous  other  repercussions  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  peace  program  are  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  politically  minded.  The 
overwhelming  vote  by  which  the  Connally 
resolution  was  adopted — 56  Democrats  and 
85  Republicans  for  it;  2  Democrats.  8  Bepub- 
llcans, one  Progressive  against  It — mores  a 
good  many  politicians  to  the  opinion  that 
the  foreign  affairs  Issue  Is  likely  to  be  elim- 
inated almost  entirely  from  the  Presidential 
election  next  year. 

It  Is  the  subject  of  common  remark  that 
the  GonnaUy  resolution,  as  adopted,  closely 
resembles  the  Republican  declaration  at 
Mackinac  Island,  which  incorporated  the  res- 
ervations of  sovereignty  and  constitutional 
process  in  the  resolution  ortglaally  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  AKmrB  H.  VAjn»n«- 
BEJta  (Republican),  of  Michigan,  on«  of  tha 


satisfacicrily     pasipone     the     Induction     of 
Xathers  until   Jt   la  absolutely  necessary  and 
•Xler  All  available  single  men  have  been  used. 
With  klndtai  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

G   C.  McCux, 
Chj.t!r,an  Wuc  County  Lccal  B^^ard  No.  1. 


the  vote  ror  George  FranKentnaier,  candidaLe 
of  the  Republican -sponsoied  Judiciary  Party, 
merely  divided  the  anti-Aurelio  vote  and  pre- 
vented the  election  of  Matthew  M.  Levy, 
American  Labor  Party  candidate.  In  his 
criticism  oT  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
Ciiy  of  New  York,  he  exempted  Allen  Ward- 


tnoutes  freely  to  all  charities,  regardles.s 
of  race,  color,  or  creed.  Above  all,  he  is 
a  great  believer  in  the  church,  the  House 
of  God.  Mr.  M.  L.  Benedum  and  his  love- 
ly wife,  a  .^weet,  gentle,  and  sodly  woman 
who  has  been  his  companion  in  lile  for 
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iiatlonah»t  leaders  and  Senator  Waixacb 
V.H.TT  iRepubhc.in),  of  Maine. 

Cons;:;cuously  rejected  by  the  Senate  were 
the  .superrtate  and  International  police  force 
e.-p<iU!«cd  by  Wendell  WUlkie  and  other  ex- 
treme iritcrnatifnallsts 

Bv  many  pclitlc:ans  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate IS  r«>i?arded  as  a  serious  blow  to  Mr.  Will- 
kle  .s  Presidential  ambitions.  VVillkle.  It  is 
fcur;  :c!<te<i,  row  finds  a  good  deal  of  the  wind 
taken  rut  cf  his  sa;!s  by  the  adoption  of  a 
prczram  of  International  cooperation  to  pre- 
6€r\e  peace. 

OIT  OF  STEP 

To  the  extent  that  he  persists  In  advocat- 
ing a  supe^btate  and  International  police 
force,  he  will  find  himself  out  of  step  with  the 
country  and  therefore  out  of  favor  as  a 
P.er^idential  aspirant. 

The  original  Vandenberg-Whlte  resolution, 
Introtluccd  last  June,  propostd  "that  this 
Congress  favors:  (1>  The  prosecution  of  the 
war  to  conclusive  victory;  (2)  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  post-war  coop- 
eration between  sovereign  nations  to  prevent, 
by  any  necessary  means,  the  recurrence  of 
military  aggression,  and  to  establish  per- 
manent peace  with  Justice  In  a  free  world; 
(3)  the  present  examination  of  these  aims,  so 
far  as  conslstervt  with  the  united  war  effort, 
and  their  ultimate  achievement  by  due  con- 
stitutional process  and  with  faithful  rec- 
ognuion  of  American  responsibilities  and 
American  Interests." 

Tlie  Republican  resolution  adopted  at 
Mackinac  laland  declared  for  "prosecution  of 
the  war  by  a  united  nation  to  conclusive  vic- 
tory over  all  our  enemies"  and  for  'responsible 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  post- 
war cooperative  organization  among  sovereign 
nations  to  prevent  military  aggression  and  to 
attain  permanent  peace  with  organized  Jus- 
tice in  a  free  world, '  with  "due  regard  for  all 
American  Interests  and  responsibilities  '  and 
In  accord  wUh  constitutional  process. 

WHAT   BESOLtmON    PROVIDES 

Adopting  the  principles  of  the  Vanden- 
bcrg-Whlte  resolution  and  the  Mackinac 
Island  declaration.  Senator  Tom  Connallt 
( Democrat,  of  Texas  | ,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Forelqn  Relations  Committee.  Introduced 
the  resolution  that  bears  his  name. 

It  provided:  "That  the  war  against  all  our 
enemies  be  waged  until  complete  victory  Is 
achie.ed;  that  the  United  States  cooperate 
with  its  comrades  In  arms  In  securing  a  Just 
and  honorable  peace;  that  the  United  States, 
acting  through  Its  constitutional  processes. 
Join  with  free  and  sovereign  nations  In  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional authority  with  power  to  prevent  ag- 
gression and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world." 

Senator  Connallt  cabled  the  text  of  the 
resolution  to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
In  Moscow  with  the  Information  that  It 
represented  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
the  Senate  and  would  be  adopted  by  far 
more  than  the  two-thlrda  required  for  rati- 
fication of  a  treaty  of  International  coopera- 
tion. 

Secretary  Hull  In  the  negotiation  of  the 
Pour-Power  declaration  gave  heed  to  the 
reservation  of  sovereignty  running  through 
the  Vandenberg-Whlte  resolution,  the  Re- 
publican Mackinac  Island  declaration  and 
the   Connally  resolution. 

As  finally  promulgated  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain.  Russia,  and  China  declared 
that  they  will  fight  to  Xixt  unconditional 
surrender  of  their  enemies  and  that  they 
"recognize  tlie  necessity  of  establishing,  at 
Ihe  earliest  practicable  date,  a  general  Inter- 
national orgaruzation,  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace- 
lovin?  states,  and  open  to  membership  of 
all    buch    states,    large    and   small,    for    the 


maintenance     of    International    peace    and 
security." 

Tlie  Senate  promptly  added  to  the  Con- 
nally resolution  the  Moscow  Declaration  for 
a  leagtie  of  nations  with  tlie  sovereignly 
reservation  and  also  added  the  proviso  that 
any  treaty  establishing  such  league  would 
require  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate. 

KEEP  COMPLETI  SOVEREIG>rTY 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Connally  re.solu- 
tion  with  the  Moscow  Declaration  incor- 
porated, the  United  States,  It  h  pointed  cut. 
would  retain  comp'.ete  scvfreignty  and  free- 
dom cf  action  In  any  situation  invnlvlr.f; 
joint  action  of  the  League  members  to  Yve- 
serve  peace. 

Such.  It  is  contended,  wa.s  the  purpose 
of  the  Lodge  reservations  to  Anicrican  rati- 
fication of  the  League  of  Nations  Ccvenant 
In  1919. 


The  Mikado  Must  Go 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  much  contemporary  discus.«;ion 
regarding  the  problem  cf  Japanese  gov- 
ernment after  her  inevitable  defeat  by 
the  Allies,  and  in  further  view  of  much 
lack  of  knowledge  in  this  country  regard- 
ing the  Japanese  mind  and  Japanese 
"isms,"  it  seems  important  that  facts 
throwing  light  upon  this  almost  insur- 
mountable situation  could  well  be  di- 
gested by  us  in  America  who  will  play 
the  most  important  role  in  the  readjust- 
ment. 

Recently  there  has  been  offered  a  sug- 
gestion that  we  might  well  use  the  pres- 
ent Emperor  of  Japan  as  a  puppet  ruler 
as  an  aid  to  the  Allied  cause.  There  are 
those  who  feel  that  this  would  be  one  of 
the  grave  mistakes  arising  out  of  the  war. 
The  Chinese  appear  to  have  that  opinion, 
and  I  quote  an  article  from  the  Chine.se 
News  Service  which  covers  the  mailer  in 
great  detail  and  not  without  thought: 
The  Mikado  Must  Go 

(By  Dr    B.  A.  Liu.  research  assoc.ate  of 
Chinese  News  Service) 

Fifteen  years  ago  this  month,  on  November 
10.  1928.  a  ceremony  took  place  in  the  ancient 
Japanese  city  of  Kyoto  which  made  one  Hiro- 
hito  a  divine  emperor  destined  to  be  the 
"ruler  of  all  nations."  Yosliihlto.  the  previ- 
ous Mikado,  had  died  of  a  mental  disease 
which  had  rendered  him  unfit  for  state  af- 
fairs for  many  years.  Young  Hirohito  w;i5 
making  a  grand  tour  of  Europe  in  1921  when 
he  was  recalled  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  government  as  regent  at  the  age  cf  20. 
The  death  cf  the  old  Mikado  in  1926  left 
the  young  man  In  actual  occupation  ul"  the 
throne,  but  the  ceremony  of  enthronement 
was  not  performed  till  2  years  later. 

Hirohito's  Inheritance  Included  the  "three 
sacred  treasures"  consisting  of  a  sword,  a 
mirror,  and  a  stone  necklace,  said  to  have 
been  handed  down  from  the  first  legendary 
emperor  of  Japan.  The  possession  of  these 
treasures  transformed  the  young  Mikado,  in 
the    eyes   of   hts   70.000,000    subjects,    into    a 


divine  personage,  a  lineal  descendant  and 
living  representative  of  the  sun  goddess, 
Amatcrusu-Omikami. 

Three  years  later,  in  September  1931,  this 
half -god  M.kado's  troops  marched  into 
Chinas  northeastern  Provinces  (Liaoning, 
Kirin,  Heiiungkiang,  and  Jehol)  and  started 
a  tram  of  liiteful  events  which  led  from 
Manchuria  to  Ethiopia,  from  Munich  to 
Warsaw,  and  finally  completed  a  world  cir- 
cuit at  Pearl  Harbor,  Manila.  Honp  Kong,  and 
Sii!E;apo:e.  When  tlio  arch-criminals  of 
World  W:)r  No.  2  are  rounded  up  and  made  to 
answer  for  thdr  crimes  against  humanity, 
Hirohito's  name  no  doubt  will  head  the  list. 

The  millions  of  men.  women,  and  children 
;u  devastated  China,  tortured  Philippines, 
and  plundered  East  Indies  will  not  be  satis- 
fud  merely  w^tli  the  punishment  of  a  few 
of  tho  Mikado's  underlings  to  expatiate  the 
crimes  conimilteri  by  them  at  the  explicit  or- 
dCi  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
Mikado.  They  will  demand  the  death  of  the 
Mikado  who  has  caused  the  death  of  so  many 
of  their  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  and  children. 
They  will  cUimor  for  the  confiscation  of  the 
Mik.ido's  vast  properties  in  partial  compensa- 
tion for  the  homes  that  he  has  burned,  vil- 
lages that  he  ha.s  sacked,  and  cities  that  he 
has  destroyed  But  above  all.  they  will  In- 
sist on  the  removal  of  the  absurdly  outmoded 
system  of  Mikadolsm  which  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  Japanese  scheme  of 
world  conquest  by  armed  aggression. 

For  the  assurance  of  world  peace  and  the 
safety  of  mankind  after  these  t"rrible  years 
of  suffering  and  sacrifice,  one  of  the  first  con- 
ditions Is  already  clear: 

The  Mikado  mtist  go! 

THE     MIKADO     IN     MYTH     AND     FICTION 

The  Jatjanese  propaganda  has  for  years 
skilliully  built  up  the  idea  of  a  Mikado  who 
IS  different  from  any  other  ruler  In  the 
world  111  the  followint;  ways: 

1.  He  IS  a  divme  person,  descended  from  a- 
coddcss,   and    therefore    not    subject    to   any 
human  laws. 

2.  He  is  so  aloof  from  mundane  affairs 
that  he  does  not  take  direct  part  even  In 
the  biisincs.s  of  governing  his  own  country. 

3.  He  acts  only  on  the  advice  of  his  min- 
isters and  is  therefore  not  responsible  for 
anything;  done  l!i  his  name. 

And.  largely  for  home  consumption,  the 
Japanese  propaj^andists  have  Included  the 
following  points  in  their  Mikado  fiction; 

4.  He  occupies  a  throne  which  is  estab- 
ll.shed  forever,  and  continues  a  line  of  rulers 
"un'.ro'.ien  for  ages  eternal." 

5  He  is  destined  to  be  the  ruler  of  all 
nations,  when  all  peoples  from  the  "eight 
corners  "  of  the  world  will  be  brought  under 
"one  loof  " 

6.  Any  war  fought  in  his  name  Is  a  holy 
war,  and  anyone  who  Is  killed  while  fighting 
his  war  becomes  immctalized  as  a  god  In 
the  Shinto  paiiti.eon. 

In  spite  of  the  tangled  web  of  myth  and 
fiction  that  hxs  been  woven  around  the 
Mikado,  it  Is  p<  sslble  for  the  careful  student 
to  sift  cut  the  pertinent  facts  that  are  neces- 
sary to  throw  Iieht  on  the  question  of  how  to 
deal  with  the  Mikado  after  the  war. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  DinNE  EESCENT 

Accord. ng  to  the  Kojiki  and  the  Nlhongl, 
t'wo  legendary  hi.'-tories  of  Japan  wTitten  in 
the  eighth  century  A.  D.,  the  Japanese  islands 
were  created  by  the  union  of  two  deities, 
Izanaei  (the  niale-who-invites)  and  his 
younger  sister  I/.anaml  (the  female-who- 
invites).  Between  the  two  they  not  only 
gave  birth  to  the  islands  but  produced  numer- 
ous gods  and  goddesses  who  inhabited  them. 

Amaterasu  Omikaml,  the  sun  goddess,  aft- 
er a  series  cf  quarrels  with  her  brother,  de- 
cided to  populate  the  "land  of  reefl  plains" 
with  her  own  brucu.     So  she  sent  her  grand- 
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heard  more  about  "Old  Brimstone"  than  we 
have  heard  about  oil,  and  the  names  of 
Btraug^n,  Corcoran,  McQuiston.  Morgan, 
Bamson.  and  others  of  Pittsburgh  method- 
Ism,  hare  become  as  familiar  to  us  as  those 
Oi  the  people  within  our  own  family  organl- 


in  the  years  to  oome  his  eternal  devotion  to 
the  high  principles  of  Chrlatlanlty.  Aa  I 
do  BO,  I  should  like  to  paraphrase  ttie  poet, 
Eugene  Field,  In  expressing  what  I  know  Is 
In  the  heart  of  ever;  person  In  this  audience 
today: 


resembles  the  Reput>llcan  declaration  »t 
Mackinac  Island,  which  Incorporated  the  res« 
erratlons  of  sorerelgnty  and  constitutional 
process  in  the  resoltrtlon  orlsl:ially  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  by  Senator  AnTHm  H.  Vijn»m- 
EESO  (Republican),  of  Michigan,  on*  ot.  Uia 
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son  with  the  command :  'This  reed-plaln  land 
of  lE.OOO  autumns  of  fair  rice  eaters  is  the 
country  over  which  my  descendants  shall  be 
lords.  Do  thou,  my  august  grandchild,  pro- 
ceed thither  and  rule  over  It.  Oo.  and  may 
prosperity  attend  thy  dynasty,  and  It  shall, 
like  heaven  and  earth,  endure  forever." 

From  this  divine  brood  came  Jlmmu  Tenno 
(the  divine-warrior  hesvenly  emperor)  who 
allegedly  ascended  the  throne  on  February  11, 
660  B.  C.  The  djmasty  thus  founded  Is  sup- 
posed to  h.-ive  continued  for  36  centuries, 
through  a  line  of  124  emp>erors  and  empresses, 
down  to  Hirohito,  the  present  Incumbent 

An  official  teachers'  manual  accompanying 
a  history  textbook  for  primary  schools  thus 
comments  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  Japanese 
national  structure:  "Great  Japan  Is  the  land 
of  the  gods.  Here  the  deity  of  the  sun  has 
handed  on  her  eternal  rule.  This  is  true  only 
of  our  country  and  there  Is  nothing  ll*:e  It 
In  any  other  land." 

While  other  nations  In  times  past  have 
made  much  over  the  divine  right  of  their 
rulers,  and  Chinese  emperors  used  to  sj^eak 
cf  holding  the  decree  of  heaven,  no  nation  in 
modem  times  has  deliberately  maintained 
the  fiction  of  divine  descent  In  the  person  of 
Its  ruler.  The  myths  and  legends  of  this  type 
may  make  Interesting  fairy  tales  to  tell  of  a 
winter's  evening,  but  when  they  are  taught  as 
serlo'is  history  In  a  nation's  schoolrooms,  they 
constitute  a  dangerous  seed  of  International 
wars. 

THE   FICTION    Of    CONarrmmONAL    COVEaNMENT 

In  1880  the  emperor  Meljl  gave  his  peo- 
ple a  constitution.  According  to  Japan's  own 
Interpreters  thlj  constitution  Is  "not  a  con- 
tract between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled";  It  Is 
devised  "without  the  assent  or  consent  of  the 
governed." 

Nevertheless  Japanese  apologists  have 
sometimes  claimed  that  their  country  is  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  their  Mikado 
occupies  the  same  f)06ltlon  as  the  heads  of 
other  constitutional  monarchies.  But  the 
orthodox  view  and  the  only  ore  accepted  In 
Japan  today.  Insists  that  the  Emperor  re- 
mains above  the  constitution,  that  his  will  Is 
the  will  of  the  state,  and  that  "the  Emperor 
is  the  state." 

The  constitution  affirms  that  the  Emperor 
Is  sacred  and  Inviolable.  This  Is  taken  to 
mean  that  "he  Is  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  overstepping  the  limitations  cf  law  in 
the  exercise  of  bis  sovereignty  •  •  •  and 
he  Is  not  subject  to  any  law." 

Both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  Japan  re- 
mains today  a  theocratic  monarchy  compara- 
ble to  the  absolutism  of  the  old  czartst  regime 
in  Russia  and  utterly  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  government.  When 
such  an  autocratic  nation  Is  mobilized  for 
war.  as  Is  the  case  with  Japan  today,  it  makes 
for  r,  solidarity  difficult  to  destroy.  However, 
a  people  accustomed  to  follow  blindly  the 
orders  of  a  half-god  monarch  are  not  pre- 
pared to  take  part  freely  in  the  alTalrs  of  a 
peaceful  world  society. 

THE   SHACKLES   OF   SHIITrOLSai 

The  development  of  modem  Shlntoian  In 
Japan  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  a  people's  religion  to  further 
the  interests  of  governmental  policy.  Japa- 
nese prc^agandists  have  sometimes  tried  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  Shinto  as  a  peo- 
ple's religion  and  Shinto  as  a  state  iiistitu- 
tlon,  but  the  two  are  so'cloeely  related  and 
Interwoven  that  it  la  useless  to  try  to  sepa- 
rate them.  The  fact  remains  that  under 
state  spoiisorship  and  political  coercion 
Shinto  has  indeed  become  the  national  reli- 
gion of  Japan. 

Orlglnal'y  a  form  of  primitive  anlmiign 
long  submerged  under  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  Confucianism  and  BuJdhlem,  Shinto 
has  experienced  a  remarkable  revival  stiace 


the  beginning  of  the  Meljf  era.  An  imperial 
edict  of  1868.  the  first  year  at  Metjl.  contalrM 
the  following  passage  which  has  fcnned  the 
charter  of  modem  Shlntolsm  as  a  state 
religion : 

"The  worship  of  the  gods  and  regard  for 
ceremonies  are  the  great  properties  of  the 
Empire  and  the  ftmdamental  prlncipleB  of 
national  policy  and  education.  •  •  •  On 
this  occrslon  ot  the  restoration,  Tokyo  has 
been  made  the  new  capital  and  the  Emperor 
shall  reign  In  person.  First  of  ell.  rituals 
shall  be  Initiated  and  the  •dminlstration  of 
law  and  order  shall  be  established.  Thus 
the  way  of  the  unity  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment shall  be  revived." 

Today  the  Japanese  Government  requires 
all  the  Mikado's  subjects,  from  the  Prime 
Minister  down  to  the  smallest  school  child, 
to  worship  at  the  national  and  local  Jln}a. 
or  shrlnea  These  shrines  botise  the  spirits 
of  the  Imperial  ancestors,  national  heroes, 
and  warrldos  who  have  died  for  their  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  numerous  gods  of  thunder. 
lightning,  rain,  and  fertility,  and  even  the 
deified  fas  spirit  and  the  spirits  of  the  trees 
and  mountains. 

The  culmination  of  this  state-sponsoied 
pantheistic  religion  is  the  worship  of  the 
Mikado,  during  his  lifetime  as  well  as  after 
his  death.  School  children  arc  required  to 
bow  to  a  picttire  of  the  Mikado  each  day  at 
school,  and  everycme  passing  the  ICkado's 
palace  muTt  lower  his  head  in  reverence  and 
worship.  In  time  of  war.  since  the  Mikado 
is  commander  In  chief  of  all  the  armed  forces, 
every  soldier  who  dies  In  the  war  is  deified  it 
the  national  shrine,  and  thus  Joins  the  legion 
of  gods  in  the  Shinto  pantheon. 

Thus  the  people  of  Japan  will  never  be  rid 
of  the  shackles  of  Shintolscn.  nor  able  to 
enjoy  real  freedom  of  religion,  until  the  whole 
Mikado  system  is  abolished,  and  all  forms  of 
political  coercion  removed  fnjm  the  religious 
worship  of  the  people.  Incidentally,  It  would 
make  it  harder  for  the  Japanese  militarists 
to  start  another  war  If  the  soldiers  cannot 
expect  to  become  gods  by  the  act  of  dying  In 
battle. 

THE    MIKADO   A    WAX  CalMINAL 

The  evils  of  the  Mikado  system  cannot  be 
undone  merely  by  removing  Hirohito  and  put- 
ting another  on  the  throne.  The  system  It- 
self must  be  abcrflshed,  In  order  that  the  Jap- 
anese people  may  have  a  chance  to  order  their 
own  lives  and  manage  their  own  country  s 
affairs.  However,  the  first  step  toward  this 
house  cleaning  in  the  Japanese  Government 
will  be  the  bringing  to  trial  of  Hirohito  for 
his  part  In  the  crimes  committed  by  his  hire- 
lings in  this  war. 

It  Is  not  generally  known  that  Hirohito 
was  first  instructed  in  statecraft  and  military 
science  by  none  other  than  Admiral  Togo, 
hero  of  the  Rtasso-Japanese  War.  From  the 
start  of  his  reign  he  has  always  received  regu- 
lar reports  from  his  ministers,  and  kept  up 
with  the  news  in  the  daily  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  his  own  capital. 

Hirohito  has  not  only  known  of  the  plans 
of  his  military  underlings,  but  has  undctibt- 
edly  given  expUclt  approval  to  their  actions, 
from  the  invasion  of  Mandiuria  to  the  treach- 
erous attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  ever  since. 
The  master  blueprint  of  Japan's  tmn  program 
of  world  conquest  was  drawn  up  by  the  war- 
lords and  submitted  by  Baron  Tanaka  for 
Hirohito's  approval  In  1S»37.  4  yean  before 
the  first  fateful  step  was  taken  in  Manchuria. 

All  through  the  period  of  the  active  cam- 
paign in  1S31  and  the  years  f (blowing,  the 
Mikado  was  kept  informed  <rf  the  progress 
by  his  mihtary  chiefs,  who  have  always  had 
direct  access  to  him.  After  the  rape  of  Nan- 
king In  1037,  a  high  Ji^ianese  official  was  re- 
ceived in  private  audience  by  Hirohito,  as 
reported  by  Hallett  Abend.  Fbr  3  hour*  this 
official  whispered  into  Xtom  lilkado'a  aara  aU 


the  herrlble  detail*  of  the  crtmc* 

by  the  Mikado's  troope  In  that  cltf.     *1  iMt^ 

tmct  nothing."  as  he  related  to  Mr.  Abaid 

afterwards,  "and  he  askvd   many  aMrehiaf 

questions." 

When  the  news  of  the  sinking  of  the  Fanay 
reached  this  country,  Preeldent  Booeerelt  l»- 
rtructed  Mr.  Hull  to  tell  the  Japanese  An- 
bassador  that  he  was  shocked  by  tbe  newa, 
and  he  requested  "that  the  Emperor  be  ao  art- 
vised. "  Reports  from  Ttakyo  Indicated  later 
that  the  Mikado  "was  informed  directly  and 
in  detail"  of  tbe  sltuatlcn.  and  that  he  had 
assumed  personal  charge  of  the  Inresttgatlon. 
Tet  aside  from  the  recall  of  an  air  com- 
mander for  hts  purported  mistake  In  the 
Pan  ay  afTair,  there  Is  no  record  that  Krohlto 
was  In  any  way  displeased  at  the  wanton 
acts  of  his  warlords.  On  the  contrary,  at 
the  opening  of  the  parliament  session  a  few 
days  later,  Hirohito  delivered  an  addrcta 
praising  the  military  ftor  "winning  every  bat- 
tle and  enhancing  their  mOltary  prestige 
both  at  home  and  abroad." 

Three  months  before  the  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hirohito  received  his  privy  council, 
heard  lengthy  reports  from  the  military,  and 
suddenly  assumed  direct  cocninand  of  the 
Army  in  setting  up  a  new  defense  head- 
quarters for  the  Japanese  homeland.  Since 
there  was  at  that  time  no  threat  ttom  any 
source  of  an  Invasion  of  Japan  by  hostile 
forces,  the  lufereiH'c  is  all  too  clear  that  the 
whole  Japanese  strategy  in  the  Pacific  war- 
fare had  been  settled  and  personally  approved 
by  Hirohito  during  those  oonicrences  in  Sep- 
tember IMl. 

When  American  airmen  mder  Oeneral 
DcOiittle's  command  raided  Tokyo  la  April 
1943,  they  carefully  avoided  bcoiblng  tbe 
Mikado's  palace,  confining  themselvfis  to  the 
military  objectives.  Unfortunately,  aome  of 
tliese  airmen  later  f^  Into  the  handa  of  tbe 
Mikado's  troops.  Tliey  were  then  caccutcd  la 
the  name  of  the  same  MIkartn  wboas  life  tliay 
had  so  painstakingly  protected.  It  might  be 
aflvisable  for  tbe  Allied  caaunaad  to  bear  In 
nund  tbe  pos&it>le  disilltisinsttng  effect  upon 
the  Japanese  pe<9le  of  a  direct  hit  upon  tte 
palace  of  their  divine  Emperor  and  upon  Uw 
shrines  of  their  deifkd  heroea. 

When  Hirohito  Is  finally  rounded  up  along 
with  the  other  criminals  of  the  war.  he 
might  prestunably  chooee  to  commit  hara- 
kiri  rather  than  submit  to  public  trial  and 
punishment.  In  any  event  be  must  surely 
be  removed  from  any  position  in  which  he 
can  again  become  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  alao 
that  Hirohito  Is  probably  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest men  In  the  whole  world,  and  that  hts  vast 
landed  property,  and  holdings  in  the  numer- 
ous economic  interests  of  his  empire  in  Man- 
churia. Formosa,  Indochina.  8tam.  and  the 
Philippines  could  fimilBh  conxlderable  com- 
pensation for  the  immense  laesea  he  has 
inflicted  on  the  peoples  of  the  ootmtrtes  over- 
run by  his  hordes. 

There  is  no  falsehood  more  deliberately 
maintained  by  the  Japanese  war  lords  than 
that  of  the  divinity  and  Inviolability  of  the 
Mikado.  The  fairy  tale  of  the  stin  goddaae 
and  the  mumbo- jumbo  of  Shinto  are  botJH 
used  to  support  the  fiction  of  a  divine  em- 
peror leading  a  nation  in  a  holy  war  to  bring 
the  whole  world  under  his  rule.  Th»n  is 
no  better  antidote  to  cuch  poleonoua  in- 
dcctxination  than  the  removal  of  the  Mi- 
kado, the  nudeuB  of  the  entire  tahrtcatlan. 


MO  pzacx 

Above  an,  tt  must  be  emphasized  that  tliere 
to  no  peace  settlemmt  or  agreement  poolbto 
with  the  Japanese  people  as  long  as  the  Mi- 
kado atands  In  tbe  way.  While  tbe  crafty 
war  lord*  of  Japan  atay  propoe*  tbat  ttM 
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Mikado  alnne  has  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tive to  mafee  peaco  and  conclude  a  treaty, 
the  ro'cord  Is  cUar  that  the  Mikado  either 
would  not  or  c.-ultl  nut  speak  for  his  people 
In  8ny  treaty  concluded  with  another  nation. 

When  the  Japanese  delegation  brought 
back  In  1928  a  treaty  for  th«  renunciation  of 
war  concluded  In  Paris  by  the  representatUes 
of  15  nations.  Its  ratification  by  the  Japanese 
Oovernment  waa  held  up  on  account  of  the 
clause  "in  the  names  of  their  respective  peo- 
ples" in  the  Grst  art.cie  of  the  pact.  The  pact 
was  eventually  ratified  but  the  effect  of  the 
ratification  waa  in  reality  nullified  by  the 
declaration  that  that  particular  clause  was 
Inapplicable  to  Japan.  Inasmuch  as  the  Japa- 
nese Emperor  concludes  treaties  only  in  his 
own  name  and  not  in  the  name  of  his  people. 

This  time,  following  the  victory  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  behooves  the  latter  to 
make  sure  that  they  deal  with  some  authority 
competent  to  represent  the  people  of  Japan. 
Whatever  authority  that  may  be.  It  will  not, 
•tnce  It  cannot,  be  the  Mikado. 

AMCSIC.\M    OPINION    ON    THE    MIKAOO 

In  an  article.  What  Shall  We  Do  With  the 
Japanese  Emperor?  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
Amerasla,  Profe;:»or  Kenneth  Colegrove  has 
Bummed  up  the  main  arguments  for  and 
kgaln.^t  the  abolition  of  the  Mikado  after  the 
war.  Among  the  arguments  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Japanese  Emperor,  he  cites:  (1) 
The  growing  influence  of  Emperor  worship  in 
Japixn;  (3)  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Japanese 
soldier  In  serving  his  Emperor;  (3)  the  dual 
aystem  of  government  resulting  from  the 
unique  position  of  the  Emperor;  (4)  the 
aloof nesj  of  the  Emperor  from  access  by  his 
ministers;  (5)  the  menace  to  world  security 
Inherent  In  the  Jr.panese  national  structure; 
(6)  the  necessity  for  destroying  the  Imperial 
palace  and  some  of  the  national  shrines  dur. 
Ing  the  war;  (7)  the  importance  of  ideological 
•csault  In  total  warf.nre:  and  (8)  the  elimina- 
tion of  military  rule  in  Japan  as  a  prerequisite 
to  world  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  voices  caution  in 
this  regard  in  view  of  the  sensibilities  of  the 
Japanese  people,  the  implications  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  and  the  danger  of  Fascist  and 
terrorist  regimes  replacing  the  deposed  Em- 
peror. In  any  case.  Professor  Colegrove  advo- 
cates the  discussion  of  the  Mikado  problem 
during  the  war.  and  maintains  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  war  waged  against  Japan  should 
depend  ui>on  the  answers  to  the  questions 
raised  In  this  connection. 

W.  C.  Lamott.  a  long-time  resident  of  Japan 
and  former  Instructor  in  a  Japanese  college, 
presents  his  point  of  view  In  a  recent  article 
In  Asia,  which  says  in  part:  "Fundamentally 
the  ideas  of  racial  superiority,  national  des- 
tiny, and  territorial  expansion  are  all  in- 
extricably Involved  in  the  basic  myth  upon 
which  the  modem  Japanese  state  is  founded. 
The  belief  In  a  divine  emperor,  descended 
from  the  gods,  one  of  an  Imperial  line  des- 
tined to  rule  Japan  upon  ages  eternal,  will 
always  be  a  stumbling  block  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  In  which  we  can 
place  confidence.  Attempts  to  achieve  de- 
mocracy within  the  framework  of  the  dlvlne- 
empcror  Ideology  will  meet  with  the  same 
faUure  as  did  the  attempt  to  liberalize  the 
throne  In  the  era  following  World  War  No.  1." 

"W^hat  is  to  be  the  position  of  the  emperor 
In  post-war  Japan?"  asks  the  editorial  writer 
In  the  Christian  Century.  The  writer  goes 
on  to  say.  "When  the  war  ends  there  will  be 
no  escaping  this  question.  Upon  the  answer 
given  to  it  may  well  depend  whether  the  next 
generation  must  fight  a  third  world 
war.  •  •  •  If  the  world  Is  to  have  lasting 
peace,  on  no  Issue  is  action  more  Imperative 
and  on  none  will  more  wisdom  be  needed." 

BTATXMXNT  OT  CHINXSB  POSmON 

The  attitude  of  many  Chinese  people  to- 
ward this  question  of  the  Mikado  after  the 


war  Ls  well  expressed  by  X>t.  Sun  Fo,  presi- 
dent of  the  Legislative  Yuan,  in  an  article 
in  the  New  Work  Times  of  October  10.  1943. 
After  pointing  out  that  the  prestnt-day 
"divine"  posi.ion  of  the  Japanese  ruler  is  a 
recent  creation  of  the  military  cas.e  wiio 
have  mislearned  their  lesson  from  ancient 
Chinese  history.  Dr.  Sun  holds  that  not  only 
must  the  military  caste  be  swept  away  but 
the  emperor  and  emperor-worship  must  be 
abolished  so  as  to  preclude  any  resurrection 
of  a  militarist  and  aggressive  Japan. 

"The  Japanese  Empire  must  be  over- 
thrown," says  Dr.  Sun,  "and  a  J^apanese  re- 
public set  up  In  its  place.  It  is  only  by 
this  means  that  real  democracy  can  be  intro- 
duced and  Instituted  in  Japan  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  safeguarded.  •  •  •  The 
Japane4^e  people,  once  they  are  rid  of  their 
present  rulers  who  are  bringing  ruin  and 
suriering  and  despair  to  countless  homes  in 
their  own  land,  will  never  want  to  underpo 
another  war  if  they  can  exercise  their  will 
freely.  But  they  will  not  be  able  to  go  their 
way  so  long  as  the  Emperor  remains  a  divine 
instiiution  and  the  cult  ot  emperor  worship 
a  state  religion." 

"Of  a  democratic-republican  Japan  we 
need  have  no  fear.  On  the  contrary  we 
shall  ±>e  ready  and  willing  to  reestablish 
normal  relations  with  a  new  Japan,  revolu- 
tionized after  her  defeat,  whose  government 
will  be  dem-jcratically  constituted  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  Japanese  people  as  a  whole 
Such  a  new  Japan  njtist  and  will  take  her 
rightful  place  ainons?  the  world  community 
of  law-abiding  and  peaceful  nations." 


Railroad  Freight  Ratei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  letter  under  date  of  November  6,  1943. 
addressed  to  the  Vice  President,  by  C.  E. 
Childe,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Investigation  and  Research— Trans- 
portation. 

The  letter  concerns  itself  with  the 
subject  of  freight  rates,  and  particu- 
larly relates  to  the  address  made  by 
Vice  President  W.\llace  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
on  October  20,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

November  6,  1943. 
HxNKT  A.  Wallace, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DiLAi  Mx.  Vicx  FREsroENT:  In  your  speech 
at  Dallas.  October  20,  you  said  many  things 
about  freight  rates  which  needed  to  be  said 
for  the  public  good. 

"Equality  of  opportunity."  as  you  truly 
pointed  out,  "is  the  foundation  of  economic 
and  political  democracy."  The  basic  and 
most  urgent  transportation  problem  is — as 
is  true  of  our  other  economic  and  political 
problems — to  make  the  doctrine  of  equality 
of  opportunity  a  practical  rule  of  action. 

The  freight-rate  structtire  of  the  country 
is  a  mass  of  discriminations.  Until  they  are 
removed,  a   national   transportation   system 


cannot  be  developed  In  whicli  each  type  of 
earner  peiforms  the  kind  of  service  for  which 
it  is  best  fitted.  Our  vast  national  resources 
criiu^.t  come  into  luU  use  so  long  as  freight- 
rate  c:i.-ciimmat;ons  retard  production,  man- 
ufacturing, and  distribution  in  one  area, 
as  compared  witli  another.  Discriminatory 
freight  rates  mean  smaller  production  and 
earni!-.gs.  fewer  Job?,  less  purchasing  power 
and  wealth,  lower  living  standards,  for  the" 
entire  country.  The  fact  must  become  more 
deeply  and  generally  understood  that  the 
iiidividual  prosperity  of  every  type  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  each  one  of  us,  depends  in  the 
long  run  on  the  grneral  level  of  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country — upon  giving  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  the  other  fellow,  as  well  as  to  our- 
tclves  The  only  way  to  maintain  full  em- 
pl(.yment  after  the  war  will  be  to  keep  the 
factories  pomg  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try— not  Just  in  some  regions,  with  Idleness 
In  others.  There  cannot  be  full  production 
under  a  system  of  discriminatory  freight 
rates. 

The  basic  trouble  with  freight  rates  goes 
back  to  the  early  days  when  the  railroads 
adopted  the  practice  of  "charging  what  the 
trafrio  will  bear."  Their  rates  bore  little  or 
no  relation  to  the  cost  of  rendering  the  serv- 
ice, but  each  carrier  attempted  to  charge 
whatever  the  management  thought  would 
brlr.g  It  the  best  possible  total  revenue.  Rate 
levels  were  fixed  by  competition.  Rates  were 
kept  high  on  such  traffic  as  the  carrier  felt 
wi.uld  not  be  taken  away  from  it  by  a  com- 
petitor, and  were  reduced  in  Instances  where 
the  ccmpetiticn  cjf  some  other  carrier  or  some 
compeinivc  product  took  away  or  threatened 
to  take  away  the  traffic.  The  larger  shippers, 
controlling  a  heavy  volume  of  traffic,  were 
favored  over  the  smaller  ones.  Rate  levels 
were  low  where  numerous  railroads  competed 
against  each  other,  and  were  lowest  where 
railroads  competed  against  water  carriers. 

Public  resentment  against  the  intolerable 
discriminations  resulting  from  this  method 
of  rate  making  caused  the  enactment  by 
Congress  in  1887  of  the  original  act  to  -egu- 
lale  commerce  and  the  creation  of  the  Inter- 
state Cummerce  Comml.sslon.  The  principal 
object  of  this  legislation  was  to  wipe  out 
discriminations.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  been  struggling  with  the 
problem  ever  since.  It  has  succeeded  in  re- 
moving or  modifying  many  Individual  dis- 
criminations, but  regional  discriminations, 
discriminations  between  localities  and  be- 
tween rommndltles.  and  growing  out  of  com- 
petition between  different  types  of  carriers, 
permeate  and  dominate  the  rate  structure  to- 
oay  Our  legislation  has  failed  in  its  purpose, 
because  the  courts  and  the  Commission  have 
construed  and  administered  the  law  as  Justi- 
fying discrimln.'itlons  brought  about  by  dif- 
ferences in  competitive  conditions.  In  other 
words,  where  competition  Is  keen  and  direct, 
low  rates  are  held  to  be  proper,  and  higher 
rates  are  held  to  be  Justified  where  competi- 
tion has  not  compelled  reductions.  Thus, 
th?  o!d  cs:abl;.^hed  powerful  Industries  and 
Indu.'-trial  areas  retain  their  advantages  over 
newer,  weaker  Industries  and  areas. 

In  your  speech,  you  charge  the  rate  com- 
mittees cf  the  railroads  and  of  other  carriers 
With  the  re.-ponsibiUty  for  maintaining  these 
rate  discriminations.  This  is  partly  true. 
But  the  main  respcnsibllity  lies  with  Con- 
gress, which  controls  rate-making  policy,  and 
witn  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  has  authority  to  fix  rates.  The  true 
reason  why  rate  discriminations  persist  and 
flourish  Is  that  wo  do  not  have  a  clearly  de- 
fined and  enforced  national  policy  of  rate 
regulation,  compelling  observance  of  the 
fund.unental  principle  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity. 

You  urge  as  a  remedy  that  competition 
must  be  restored,  under  regulation  of  the 
Ir^eistate  Commerce  Commission,  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest.    Of  cotirse,  you  hav# 
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In  mind  that  tmrestra'ned  ermpetitlon  would 
not  w.pe  out  discriminations:  it  would,  in 
fact,  make  them  worse.  R«rulatlon  in  the 
public  interest  implies  that  each  carrier  and 
each  tj'pe  cf  transportation  should  compete 
at  rates  reflecUng  the  cost  of  its  operations, 
extended  to  all  shippers  upon  cqtial  teima. 
Regulation  cannot  be  effective  in  removing 
d.scriminaticns  until  the  cost  to  the  carrier 
of  performing  the  service  is  recognized  as 
the  proper  basis  for  freight  rates.  This  does 
not  mean  arbitrary  or  rigid  adherence  to  a 
mathematical  formtUa.  but.  a  flexible  and 
realistic  system  adjtisted  to  practical  trans- 
portation conditions  and  needs  of  commerce; 
and.  above  all,  the  fundamental  principle 
that  we  are  one  Nation  in  which  all  shippers 
and  all  areas  are  entitled  to  equal  treatment 
for  equal  service. 

Bills  are  now  pending  In  both  houses  of 
Congress,  based  on  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Investigation  and  Research,  de- 
claring It  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  that  a 
uniform  classification  of  freight  and  uniform 
class  rates  be  established  throughout  the 
United  States,  with  only  such  exceptions  as 
may  be  Justified  by  differences  In  tran«p>orta- 
tlon  conditions  and  directing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Cbmrolselon  to  make  the  policy 
effective.  In  my  opinion,  the  enactment  of 
the  reccanmended  legislation  will  be  a  neces- 
sary and  constructive  step  in  the  program 
which  you  advocated  so  ably  in  your  ppeech 
"to  recast  cur  transportation  laws  to  Instrre 
the  utmost  development  of  each  form  of 
transportation,"  under  which  "regional  rate 
discriminations  will  disappear,  and  trans- 
portation will  then  truly  serve  the  public  in- 
terest." 

Yours  Tery  truly, 

C.  E.  Chuj)e. 


Message  From  Roane  Waring,  National 
CoMMABiler  of  the  AmericaB  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

OF   TUNNESEEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  9.  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished fellow  townsman,  Roane  Waring, 
h«s  just  retired  as  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion. 

During  his  term  of  office  he  had  ceca- 
slon  to  visit  our  troops  in  north  Africa. 
His  report  to  the  Nation  was  made  before 
a  capacity  audience  in  Constitution  Hall, 
and  taken  to  the  country  by  radio.  No 
ccmmander  has  served  more  intelligently 
nor  more  industriously.  He  gave  him- 
self wholly  to  the  Legion  during  this  past 
year.  TTiroughout  the  country  he  held 
high  Its  aims  and  purposes,  and  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  war  effort.  He 
made  many  f!ne  speeches,  but  none  more 
vigorous  and  timely  than  a  brief  mes- 
sage addressed  as  a  farewell  to  his  com- 
rades. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
have  the  honor  to  include  that  message 
In  the  Recohd  that  my  colleagues  may 
be  able  to  read  it  in  full. 

By  the  time  you.  my  comrades  In  the  Le- 
gion, read  these  lines,  I  will  have  retired  from 
cfSce  and  cur  great  organization  at  its  sec- 
ond   wartime   convention    will   have   set   its 


course  for  another  year  of  serrtce   to  Ckxl 
and  country. 

The  rep>crt  of  my  stewardship  ns  nations! 
ccmmander  will  be  found  fn  the  summary  rf 
prrx-eedlrgs  of  th?  Omaha  National  Con- 
vention. Many  of  you  will  have  rrc»lved 
the  message  fj-cm  me  there  but  It  seems  fit- 
ting that  I  repeat  certain  phases  of  it  in 
this,  my  Iflst  printed  message  to  jru  as 
national  commander. 

I  h?re  been  rrlth  cur  fighting  m»n  In  many 
of  the  Army  cnmps  in  this  country,  and  en 
the  African  battle  front.  I  hare  talked  with 
th?m  In  the  camp^,  In  hcsjjltals,  and  at  the 
front.  I  know  how  proud  they  are  of  thrlr 
country;  cf  America — the  arsenal  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  know.  too.  of  their  dis- 
appointment and  anger  when  too  often  they 
hear  of  the  selfishness,  the  squabbling,  and 
the  jockeying  for  personal  advantage  which 
slows  down  production  on  the  iKime  frrnt 
whl'.e  they  defy  death,  to  beat  and  crash  a 
powerful,  cunning,  and  resourceful  foe. 

They  are  going  to  win  the  victory.  They 
are  going  to  defeat  and  crush  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, and  Japan  will  be  destroyed.  The  in- 
itiative is  already  ours,  but  total  Tictory  is 
not  likely  for  a  long,  long  time. 

In  public  addresses  and  In  writing  I  have 
taken  every  opportunity  to  exprecA  af^roval 
and  admiration  for  America's  fighting  men. 
Since  my  return  from  Africa,  I  have  said 
repeatedly,  "The  American  Army  of  tooay 
is  the  best  trained,  the  best  equipped,  and 
the  best  led  army  America  has  ever  had," 
and  this  applies  to  all  of  our  armed  forces. 

In  their  name  and  by  your  authority.  I 
have  imhesltatingly  condemned  all  aelfi&h 
actions,  all  political  jockeying  which  have 
tended  to  deprive  them  of  the  Implements 
of  war.  I  have  challenged  bH  un-American 
doctrines  that  jeopardize  tlieir  right  to  live  In 
a  free  democracy  when  they  vlctorioiuly  re- 
turn and  lay  down  their  arma. 

I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  our  fighting  men.  Like  the  weli-tralued 
and  disciplined  soldiers  they  are,  they  will 
fight  on  to  a  glorious  vtetory.  but  I  have  re- 
peatedly cautioned  the  American  people 
against  indifference  to  otn-  war  effort  on  the 
home  front.  We  of  the  American  Legion — 
and  all  true  American  cttleens — owe  our 
fighting  men  every  measure  of  prtrteetlon  we 
can  give  them.  We  must  protect  them  from 
defeat  on  the  battle  front  by  svipplying  them 
with  the  ships,  the  gtms,  the  planes,  and  the 
tanks  just  as  fast  as  it  Is  humaiUy  poaslbte 
to  manufacture  these  armaments.  We  must 
protect  them  and  their  future  by  demanding 
a  peace  of  absolute  victory,  eror  remembering 
that  a  compromise  peace  would  pass  a  death 
sentence  on  their  &ons.  We  must  protect 
them  by  demanding  that  Congress  assert 
Itself  and  a:^£tune  its  rightful  authority  as 
the  lawmaking  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  bureaucracies  continue  to  be 
pyramided  and  continue  to  make  bureau 
regulations  to  govern  this  country  Instead  of 
laws  passed  by  Congress,  then  our  Constitu- 
tion will  be  Ignored  and  we  will  have  lost  the 
freedom  for  which  they  fight. 

In  short,  we  on  the  home  front  must  strive 
to  match  the  efforts  of  our  fighting  men  on 
the  battle  front  and  with  this  concentration 
of  American  might  we  will  speed  the  final 
victory. 

V/hen  peace  dawns  again  we  can  meet  onr 
soldiers,  look  ttiem  In  the  eye  and  truthfully 
say  to  them.  "We  too  have  done  our  beat.  Wo 
have  carried  on.  We  have  tried  with  our  every 
might  to  match  your  courage  axxi  your  patri- 
otism on  the  battle  front  with  our  aeal  and 
cur  patriotism  on  the  home  front." 

And  so.  I  say  to  you  In  parting,  be  vigilant — 
keep  America  a  gove«nment  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.  Be  generous, 
buy  bonds  and  give  lit>erally  of  your  time  to 
worth-while  activities.   Be  patriotic — ^as  good 


Amerirrns  and  aa  good  LefHaiBalrM.  • 
duct  yourselves  as  to  set  an  eaample  for  other 
American*  to  follow  wblle  our  Katlon  Is  •! 

War. 
Legionnaires:  "Carry  on!" 


Sees  United  States  and  N«ss  Pnnaiac 
Snailar  Ideas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cAuroaNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  raPRBSKHTATIVBS 

Tuesdat.  November  9.  JMJ 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  In  the  Dai'y 
Journal  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  a  speech 
delivered  by  Malcolm  McDeimott.  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Duke  University,  and  is 
worthy  of  consideration: 

Sees  United  States  and  Vazis  PtrasinNO 
Similar  Ideas — "Dcably  Parallel"  Is  Noted 
BT  S.°r.AKra  in  Describing  PRiNciFLGa  or 
Hrn.ER  Btn.r.  Houa  Faotn  Issn 

Ralxich,  N.  C,  November  l.r-Descrlblng  12 
salient  features  of  national  socialism  as  it  has 
been  developed  in  Germany.  Malmlin  Uc- 
Dermott,  professor  of  law  at  Duke  University, 
told  the  North  Carolina  State  Bar  that  there 
was  a  "deadly  paralicl"  between  the  Nazi 
methods  and  what  has  transpired  in  Um 
United  Stat^  during  the  past  decade. 

Dr,  McDermott,  vrtnner  several  years  ago 
of  the  American  Bar  Aasoctatkn'*  Rosa  easay 
contest,  told  the  bar  he  bad  spent  aatam  Urn* 
In  Germany  tn  1037  and  19M  tn  an  eflort  to 
learn  what  national  Hortallsm  re*Uy  meant. 
He  said  he  found  out  that: 


WHAT  THS  Kaau  K> 

1.  The  people  must  be  asade  to  feel  their 
utter  helplessness  and  their  InabUlty  to  solve 
their  own  problems. 

2.  The  principle  of  local  self-government 
must  be  wiped  out  so  that  the  leader  or 
group  In  control  can  have  all  political  power 
readily  at  hand. 

3.  The  centralized  government,  while  ap- 
pearing tn  form  to  represent  the  people,  must 
dtrtlfulTy  register  the  will  of  the  leader  or 
group  In  contrrl. 

4.  Constitutional  guaranties  must  be  swept 
aside. 

MU&i  uisuuLimrx  ouuais 

6.  Public  faith  In  the  legal  profession  and 
respect  for  the  courts  must  be  undermined. 

6.  The  lawmaking  body  must  be  Intimi- 
dated and  from  time  to  ttane  be  rebuked  so  aa 
to  prevent  the  development  of  public  confi- 
dence therein. 

7.  Economically  the  people  must  be  kept 
ground  down  by  high  taxes  which  under  on* 
pretext  or  another  they  are  called  upon  to  pay. 

&  A  great  public  debt  must  be  t  >Ut  up  so 
that  citizens  can  never  escape  its  burdens. 

DI5TI  US  1   OV  aVSlMISS 

9.  A  general  distrust  of  private  business  and 
Indtistry  must  be  kept  alive. 

10.  Government  burearns  are  set  up  to  con- 
trol practically  every  phace  of  the  citizen's 
Ufe. 

11.  The  education  cf  the  youth  of  the  Na- 
tion is  taken  uxMler  control  to  the  end  that 
all  may  at  an  early  age  be  Inoculated  with  a 
spirit  of  submission  to  the  system  and  of 
reverence  for  the  benevolent  leader. 

12.  To  supplement  and  fcrUfy  all  cf  the 
foregoing,    there    Is   kept    flowing   a  steady 
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stream  of  governmental  propwiganda  designed 
to  extol  all  that  bow  the  knee  and  to  vllJy 
those  v.ho  dare  raise  a  voice  of  dissent. 

ATTirfDE  TOWAIU)  CONSTTrxmOM 

"One  of  the  most  striking  similarities  be- 
tween tiie  present  administration  and  a  na- 
tional Si.)ciai:st  Ruvernment  Is  its  attitude 
toward  the  Constitution."  Dr.  McDermott  ob- 
•erved 

The  speaker  also  alluded  to  the  Treasury's 
recently  subniuted  tax  plan  which  "was  so 
reveallns  that  even  Democratic  Congressmen 
were  shocked  "  and  the  purpose  of  which  was 
not  to  distribute  the  tax  burden  equitably 
but   to  equalize  American  citizens'  Incomes. 

"The  real  issue  on  the  domestic  front,"  the 
legal  educator  declared,  "Is  whether  national 
socialism  shall  supplant  American  democ- 
racy— American  democracy  as  we  have 
known  and  grown  up  under  it  and  as  our 
forefathers  esubllshed  and  maintained  it  for 
US." 


Cordell  Hull 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

or  NOITH  CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRMENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  BUROIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks' in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torials from  the  Greensboro  Daily  News, 
Greensboro.  N.  C,  Winston-Salem  Jour- 
nal, Winston -Salem,  N.  C,  and  the  Char- 
lotte Observer,  Charlotte,  N.  C: 

(From    the    Greensboro   Daily    News    of 
November  8,  1M3| 

WHESZ    HONOK     IS    DUX 

To  the  Daily  News  it  seems  that  there  is 
place  in  the  reams  of  copy  that  have  been 
written  about  the  Moscow  Conference  for  a 
personal  tribute  to  Cordell  Hull,  veteran 
American  statesman,  for  an  achievement 
Which  crowns  long  years  of  public  service. 

The  successful  role  which  Mr.  Hull  played 
In  the  tripartite  conversations  and  the  mem- 
orable results  obtained  therein  must  con- 
found his  critics.  They  had  openly  con- 
demned him  as  anti-Russian;  they  had  ac- 
CViaed  him  of  building  up  a  conservative  and. 
If  anything.  Fascist-minded  Department  of 
State  They  had  assailed  policies  of  the  De- 
partment and  grown  especially  caustic  in 
their  denunciation  of  the  conditions  under 
Which  Sumner  Welles,  hailed  as  the  Depart- 
ment's guiding  star  in  Russian  relations,  had 
left  or  been  driven  from  the  undersecretary- 
ship.  Finally  they  had  said  that  Mr.  Hull 
was  physically  unequal  to  the  long  trip  to 
Moscow  and  the  rigor  which  conference  at- 
tendance and  participation  would  impose 
Ufmn  him. 

But  the  73-year-oM  head  of  the  State 
DepsCrtment,  manifesting  that  will  power  and 
physical  and  mental  stamina  which  have 
carried  htm  through  many  a  political  crisis. 
carried  on  in  a  manner  which  has  now  won 
World  acclaim.  From  the  work  that  Sumner 
Welles  did  in  the  Department  and  the  in- 
fluance  which  he  had  in  the  build-up  for  the 
Moscow  Conference,  the  Dally  News  would 
detract  not  a  whit.  But  it  was  Mr.  Hull 
who  went  to  the  Russian  capital,  presented 
the  American  position,  conducted  the  nego- 
tiaticiis  on  highly  controversial  and  ticklish 


subjects,  and  emerged  with  an  agreement 
which  may  well  prove  one  of  the  high  marks 
of  history.  As  for  the  Secretary's  physical 
condition,  it  is  noted  that  he  remained  at 
the  bsinquet  given  by  Sialin  In  celebration 
of  the  parley  8  success  until  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  participated  actively  in  the  cele- 
bration, and  was  back  at  his  desk  a  few  hours 
later  as  ready  and  as  fit  fur  work  as  any  of 
his  much  ycai'.ger  contemporaries. 

How  much  credit  must  actually  be  given 
Mr.  Hull  for  the  conference's  accomplish- 
ments, we  would  not  know.  But  lo  his  qual- 
ities of  patience,  of  determination,  of  firm- 
ness, of  steadfastness  of  purpose,  of  para- 
mount Interest  in  good  neighborliness  and 
cooperation  among  nations  and  in  known 
characteristics  of  an  east  Tennessee  moun- 
taineer, calculated  to  strengthen  him  in  the 
graces  of  Georgian  peasant  Stalin,  we  are 
willing  to  pay  tribute  as  having  been  a  major 
factor  In  a  program  which  has  brought  vic- 
tory much  closer  and  given  to  the  world  new 
hope  and  confidence  for  the  days  which  are 
ahead. 


[From  the  Winston-Salem  Journdl  uf 
November  8,  1943 1 

CONrOUNDINO  HIS  CRITICS 

Prank  R.  Kent  thinks  Cordell  Hull  has 
treated  his  critics  very  shabbily.  Here,  he 
has  gone  olT  to  Moscow  in  an  airplane,  a  trip 
which  his  unfriends  said  he  couldn't  make  on 
account  of  his  fear  of  air  travel,  his  age.  and 
his  feeble  health. 

Then,  although  he  was  practically  senile, 
according  to  his  bright  young  liberal  critics, 
had  no  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was 
"bitterly  anti-Russian, "  he  went  ahead  and 
helped  consummate  an  agreement  among  the 
four  great  powers  of  America,  Britain,  and 
Russia  and  China  which  assures  the  full  co- 
operation and  close  unity  of  the  United 
Nations  In  one  common  war  effort,  and 
pledges  them  to  work  together  in  winning  the 
peace  after  the  war  is  won. 

The  old  meanle.  Senile?  Feeble?  F^itile? 
Why  Cordell  Hull  Impressed  Russians,  Eng- 
lishmen, and  Chinese  alike  with  the  keenness 
of  his  mind,  it  seems,  and  this  "bitterly  anti- 
Russian"  American  statesman  was  received  as 
a  real  friend  by  a  man  named  Josef  Stalin, 
who  happens  to  be  the  ruler  of  Russia. 
Futile?  The  Moscow  Conference  is  every- 
where hailed  as  one  of  the  significant  Allied 
political  victories  of  the  war.  Many  believe 
it  sealed  the  doom  of  both  Germany  and 
Japan. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  tough 
old  hoes  trader  from  Tennessee,  anyhow? 
The  bright  l)oys  were  going  to  toss  Cordell 
Hull  right  out  of  the  State  Department  back 
In  1933.  Raymond  Moley  was  the  brains  of 
the  Department  then,  as  Sumner  Welles  w.os 
to  be  later  on,  in  the  opinion  of  the  really 
knowing  folk.  But  Mr.  Moley,  after  his  dra- 
matic chase  alter  Mr.  Hull  to  the  London 
Economic  Conference,  didn't  last  long.  And 
so  with  others,  who.  according  to  the  critics, 
would  actually  work  out  a  consistent  liberal 
foreign  policy  it  only  Judge  Hull  would  quit 
doddering  around  In  the  State  Department. 

Judge  HuU,  however,  wasn't  doddering,  and 
he  stayed  in  the  State  Department.  His  re- 
ciprocal trade  treaties  and  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  good  neighbor  policy  were  distin- 
guished by  sov.nd  statesmanship  and  suc- 
ceeded in  remarkable  degree.  His  Vichy 
policy  met  with  much  criticism,  but  in  large 
measure  apparently  has  Justified  itself.  And 
now  comes  the  crowning  achievement  of  a 
distinguished  State  Department  career  in 
the  Moscow  Pour-Power  Agreement. 

Mr.  Kent  is  right.  Cordell  Hull  has  left 
his  smart  yours:  critics  in  a  terrible  fi.xl 


[From  the  Charlotte  Observer  of  November  8. 
1943  J 

PRAISE    FOR    MR.    HULL 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  Moscow 
agreement  was  in  large  measure  the  handi- 
work of  Secretary  Cordell  Hull,  of  the  Ameri- 
can State  Department. 

And  such  being  the  case,  he  has  put  many 
of  hl.s  st'veref^t  critics  to  rout. 

Mr  Hull  has  been  unjustly  accused  for  his 
alleged  antipathy  toward  Russia. 

So:ne  went  so  far.  Indeed,  as  to  charge 
that  the  ba.'iic  leason  for  the  feud  between 
him  &v(.l  Sumner  Welles,  his  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  derived  from  the  prejudice  of  Mr. 
Hull  toward  the  Soviets  and  the  open  acclaim 
of  Mr.  Welles  for  the  Kremlin. 

There  was  the  further  criticism  that  at  his 
advanced  age  of  72,  the  poor  condition  of 
his  health,  and  especially  in  view  of  his  con- 
servatism, Mr.  Hull  would  not  be  the  Ideal 
representative  of  the  American  Government 
at  this  fateful  and  destiny-making  confer- 
ence to  t>espeak  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  a 
lit)eralized   nation. 

But  as  it  turns  out,  he  seems  to  have  vir- 
tually dominated  the  consultations  and  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  into  the  final  agreement 
signed  by  representatives  of  all  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  four  major  powers  the 
practical  ideals  of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  an 
international  alliance  in  which  the  United 
States  would  have  a  commanding  hand  of 
leader-i^hip. 

Mr.  Hull  has  performed  many  notable  serv- 
ices for  the  Government  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  during  his  long  career  as  a  public 
servant  in  Washington. 

But  this  achievement  at  Moscow  will  his- 
torically stand  out  as  his  greatest. 


Manufactured  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  interesting  discussion  before 
the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittees on  the  subject  of  the  insurance 
legislation  now  before  the  Congress. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  maintain 
the  historical  State  supervision  of  insur- 
ance companies.  A  most  important  edi- 
torial on  tlje  subject,  printed  in  a 
Mis.souri  new.spaper,  has  come  to  my 
attention. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

MANtTFACTURED  NEWS 

Recently  the  St.  Louis  evening  newspapers 
have  been  manufacturing  a  great  deal  of 
news  about  the  insurance  bills  before  the 
Congress.  Screaming,  editorially,  the  reader 
would  get  the  impression  that  someone  was 
trying  to  steal  something. 

These  insurance  bills,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Van  Nuts  and  Representative  Walter,  are 
obviously  and  candidly  bills  Introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  stock  fire-insurance  com- 
panies to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 
The  bills  declare  that  the  supervision  of  the 
n.'-e-insurance  business  shall  be  left  to  the 
-several  States.  The  Congress  can  pass  the 
bills  or  not  as  it  chooses.  It  happens  that 
the  Federal  court  in  Atlanta  recently  threw  a 
New  Deal  indictment,  brought  by  the  Justice 
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Departmeht,  out  of  court  on  a  demurrer. 
This  is  not  new,  for  the  courts  have  held  lor 
more  than  75  years  that  the  regulation  of 
insurance  companies  is  not  a  Federal  Job. 
The  St.  Louis  papers,  New  Dealish  to  the 
stooge  degree,  do  not  tell  the  people  that  the 
entire  plot  by  the  administration  Is  to  get 
Into  Its  control  the  many  million  of  dollars 
ol  Insurance  policyholders'  reserves. 

One  St.  Louis  evening  newspaper  in  an  edi- 
torial tried  to  Impugn  Congressman  Waltes 
Ploesxk's  announced  support  of  the  bills. 
This  newspaper  has  attacked  the  Congress- 
man unfairly  before.  It  is  not  because  they 
actually  dcubt  his  integrity.  Ploeseb  s  most 
bitter  enemies  very  likely  secieUy  resptct 
the  Integrity  of  the  Congressman.  But  the 
New  Deal  hates  Ploeszh  as  much  as  it  hates 
any  other  man  in  the  United  States  who 
opposes  their  views,  and  this  newspaper  must 
do  the  bidding  of  the  master.  In  the  case 
of  the  other  evening  newspaper,  it  is  more  a 
case  of  the  distorted  and  muddled  opinion 
of  what  constitutes  liberalism.  That  news- 
paper, once  great,  is  for  free  enterprise  as  it 
applies  to  itself  but  also  for  everything  and 
everyone  else  being  cartellzed  and  regulated 
In  the  good  old  Fascist  style. 

We  are  sure  that  the  Congress  will  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  these  newspapers. 
The  purpose  of  tills  editorial  Is  to  remind 
these  critics  that  Congre^man  Ploesex  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  people  partly  be- 
cause of  hi-  liberal  and  prc^jresiive  insurance 
record. 

S^me  States  may  have  made  a  mess  of 
the  handling  of  the  Insurance  business  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  States  have 
done  a  splendid  Job.  Missouri,  under  .the 
Infamous  rule  of  the  New  Deal's  Tom  Peu- 
dergast  and  Insurance  Commissioner  Em- 
met O'Malley,  did  a  most  deplorable  Job  of 
handling  the  insurance  business.  Now,  let 
us  remember,  who  was  it  who  first  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  dishonest 
conduct  of  the  O'Malley  insurance  depart- 
ment? Who  was  It  that  first  denounced  the 
notorious  Mi.ssourl  rate  compromise?  Who 
was  it  that  first  defied  the  insurance  depart- 
ment and  sent  someone  hurrying  to  see 
where  the  rats  may  be  hidden?  If  otir  mem- 
ory and  the  record  serves  us  correctly  It  was 
ncne  other  than  Insurance  man,  Walteb 
Ploeser.  In  October  1936.  For  a  further 
memory  refresher  the  place  was  Columbia, 
Mo.,  and  the  occasion,  the  1936  insurance 
agents  convention.  Insurance  man  Ploeser 
did  this  in  a  speech  before  the  convention 
which  he  made  in  opposition  to  a  resolution 
cf  endor?:ement  for  the  notorious  New  Dealer 
O'Mr.lley.  Ploeser  braved  the  anger  of  most 
of  the  Insurance  fraternity  In  Missouri  by  so 
doing.  Since  then  he  has  merited  undying 
gratitude  for  his  courage  at  a  time  when  it 
W£>8  most  unpopular  to  be  courageous.  If 
the  word  of  insurance  men  is  accurate,  he  has 
brought  about  other  reforms  in  the  Insurance 
business.  Eis  record  in  the  past  Is  one  of 
constant  battle  against  monopoly.  He  Is  one 
of  the  few  men  In  the  country  who  knows  a 
monopoly  when  he  sees  one,  and  that  in- 
cludes the  New  Deal  governmental  type,  too. 

In  1942  Attorney  General  McKittrici 
threatened  to  come  to  St.  Louis  and  speak 
against  Ploeser  on  this  Insurance  Issue  but 
after  reflection  remembered  his  only  end 
disastrous  encounter  with  Ploeser  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  the  House  in 
th^  spring  of  1942.  One  newspaper's 
trumped-up  bluff  with  McKittrlck  never  de- 
veloped. We  think  we  know  why.  Read  the 
committee  hearings  on  this  same  subject  and 
you  will  learn  that  Ploeser  made  McKittrlck 
look  ridiculous.  In  1943,  the  Federal  Court 
of  Atlanta  eonflrmed  Ploeseh's  opinions. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  issue,  and 
manufactured  news  only  draws  attention  to 
extreme  political  bias. 


Making  America  Orcr  by  C«wt  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  4,  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Pest  of  October  30. 
1943,  one  of  the  most  important  editorials 
in  American  history  appeared.  Making 
America  Over  by  Court  Order  is  deeply 
significant  of  the  erosion  of  American 
Government  which  proceeds  rapidly 
against  the  best  interests  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. Generally,  the  people  are  unaware 
of  this  transition.  Legislators  and 
lawyers  are  aware.  It  is  the  congres- 
sional duty  to  prevent  this  rapid  trend. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MAKING  AMERICA  OVER  BT  COURT  OROER 

Tlie  governors  who  met  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
last  summer  decided  to  fight.  It  was  high 
time.  As  Governor  Maw,  of  Utah,  a  Demo- 
crat, put  it,  the  Leviathan  on  the  Potom.-w 
will  have  to  grow  only  a  little  more  until  the 
voting  power  of  Federal  Job  holders  will  be  so 
great  that  no  party  dare  challenge  it.  So  the 
governors  are  setting  up  a  lobby  of  their  own 
in  Washington  to  influence  their  Congressmen 
and  Senators  against  voting  their  own  States 
Into  obllTlcn. 

Already  powers  which  once  unquestionably 
belonged  to  the  States  have  been  lost.  The 
new  interpretations  given  to  the  words  "In- 
terstate commerce"  and  "general  welfare"  by 
Congress  and  the  courts  have  altered  the 
Constitution  mere  profoundly  than  have  all 
the  21  amendments  which  have  been  ex- 
pressly submitted  to  the  people  and  adopted 
by  them. 

In  New  York  City — to  cite  one  example — 
thtire  Is  a  22-8tory  building,  parts  of  which 
are  rented  to  clothing  manufacturers  who  seU 
their  products  in  Interstate  commerce.  The 
owners  of  the  building  employ  elevator  opera- 
tors, firemen,  electricians,  Janitors,  and  so  on. 
These  men  are  not  employed  by  the  clothing 
manufacturers.  Their  wages  do  not  enter 
into  the  costs  of  the  clothing.  These  build- 
ing employees  make  no  clothing  or  anything 
else  that  enters  into  commerce.  Their  Jobs 
are  as  stationary  as  the  buUding. 

Now  the  question  arises  whether  these  em- 
ployees are  governed  by  the  Federal  wage- 
and-hour  law  or  by  New  York  law.  The  only 
nail  en  which  to  hang  Federal  Jurisdiction  is 
"interstate  commerce."  How  docs  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States — Frank- 
furter, Justice,  speaking — accompIlEh  this? 

It's  this  way:  The  seamstress  on  the 
twenty-second  floor,  employed  by  the  cloth- 
ing manufacturers,  can't  sew  If  ber  fingers 
are  cold.  So  the  fireman  In  the  basement 
who  shovels  the  coal,  which  bums  in  the 
furnace,  which  heats  the  water,  which  makes 
the  steam,  which  warms  the  radiator,  which 
heats  the  air,  which  unllmbers  the  fingers 
of  the  seamstress,  is  himself  engaged  In  inter- 
state commerce,  or  affects  it.  The  Court 
says  so.  Justice  Roberts  dissenting.  In  Kirch- 
baum  V.  Walling,  known  In  the  trade  as  "the 
left  case." 

Supreme  Coxirt  Justices  have  called  this 
legislative  sleight  of  hand  "attenuated  rea- 
soning," a  "subversive  doctrine,"  and  "de- 
structive of  our  form  of  government."  They 
put  up  a  brave  fight  against  those  who  "hope 
to  end  a  system  of  government  inhospitable 
to  their  ultimate  designs."    But  theae  Judges 


are  no  longer  on  the  bench,  with  the  •xm|>> 
tlon  of  Owen  J.  Roberts,  who  said  of  the  fire- 
man's case.  "The  power  of  Oongrces  doea  sot 
re!>.ch  the  purely  local  actlTltles  in  qtiestion. 
If  It  did.  the  oommeroe  power  would  eupport 
regulation  of  any  local  action." 

And  that  is  Just  what  the  comnMroe  ciauM 
Is  being  called  on  to  do.  In  Chicago,  one 
dairyman  buys  milk  only  from  Illlnola  farm- 
ers. The  milk  he  bottles  for  sale  la  not  mixed 
with  milk  from  any  other  State.  It  goes 
straight  from  Dlinols  cow  to  Illinois  ctistamcr. 
It  crosses  no  State  line.  * 

Is  this  dairyman  In  Interstate  eomm«reet 
In  United  States  v.  WrigKtvood  Dairy.  th.a 
Supreme  Court  says  he  la.  And  this  la  the 
way  of  It :  60  percent  of  all  milk  consumed  in 
Chicago  comes  from  Illinois  farms,  but  40 
percent  comes  from  Indiana.  Wlaooiuln,  and 
other  States.  Now.  to  foster,  encourage,  and 
promote  Interstate  commerce  In  milk,  the 
Federal  suthorittes  have  set  a  legal  minimum 
price  for  milk.  But  the  Interstate  mUk  com- 
petes In  the  Chicago  market  with  the  purely 
nunois  milk.  Thus  the  40-percent  tall  waga 
the  6C-f>ercent  dog,  and  the  dairyman  finds 
himself  in  Interstate  commerce,  although  he 
planned  to  be  only  In  Intrastate  commerce. 
He  cant  buv  or  sell  Illinois  milk  below  the 
lefral  price  fixed  for  out-of -State  milk.  The 
principle  would  be  the  same.  U  seems.  If  the 
out-of-state  milk  were  only  14,  or  4.  or  I  per- 
cent of  the  total.  The  greater  la  controlled 
by   the  less. 

The  economics  of  this  ia  as  absurd  as  the 
law.  It  forces  all  Chicago  consumers  of  milk 
to  pay  more  than  they  would  have  to  pay 
In  a  free  market,  in  order  to  benefit  produc- 
ers In  other  States.  It  also  repeals  geog- 
raphy by  depriving  Illinois  farmers  of  the 
riglit  to  compete  with  out-of-state  farmers 
in  their  local  and  natural  markets. 

It  is  plain  that.  If  the  reasoning  of  these 
cases  were  applied  to  all  the  thousands  at 
articles  grown,  mined,  or  made  to  be  sold 
to  135.000.000  people.  Xtte  States  would  lose 
their  power  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  busi- 
ness lives  of  their  people.  In  short,  intra- 
state business  would  dlsim[>ear,  along  with 
the  right  of  States  to  order  as  they  pleaaa 
what  is  left  of  their  local  affairs. 

The  merits  of  the  argument  between  tha 
champions  of  centralization  and  the  support- 
ers of  the  local  autonomy  are  not  discussed 
here,  nor  the  means  open  to  the  States  to 
reverse  the  trend.  But  as  a  preliminary  to 
future  comment  on  thla  Important  constitu- 
tional question,  it  may  be  profitable  to  In- 
dicate some  of  the  means  by  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  centrallxatlon  are  attempting  to 
carry  out  their  purpose.  Incidentally,  the 
reader  may  take  ironic  satisfaction  In  not- 
ing how  nearly  the  Supreme  Court  Is  coming 
to  justify  Mr.  Roosevelt's  once  bitter  de- 
scription of  that  body  as  a  superleglsla- 
ture  whose  members  pass  on  the  wisdom  of 
legislation  on  the  basis  of  their  own  personal, 
political,  and  economic  phlloaophy. 


We  Mast  Preserfe  Our  Aaerican  Way  of 
Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

or  iLUitou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol'  RIPRESSNTATiyES 

Tuesday.  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  HEIDINOER.     Mr.  Speaker,  thla 

momlTig  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Eldorado,  HI. 
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This  ortranizat'.on  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentative busir.pvs  and  profec.  ional  men 
and  farme-£\,  cf  i::at  comm.miiy.  El- 
dorado IS  a  c:ty  of  approximately  5.000 
people  located  In  the  southern  part  of 
Ilhnoi.s  M>me  30  miles  from  the  Ken- 
tucky border.  It  ib  a  typical  American 
community  Fiom  the  way  this  letter 
reads  and  from  the  way  the  people  of 
Kentucky  voted  la.st  Tuesday,  it  seems 
that  the  pi^cp'e  oi  that  s'^ction  of  tha 
country  are  thinking  very  much  alike. 
and  from  reports  v.e  sei  from  other  sec- 
tions of  th»  cnv-ntry.  I  think  the  cvjr- 
whelminq;  majoi  .ty  of  ih*-  American  peo- 
ple asiee  with  tiv  m.  They  are  tiled  of 
the  New  EK^al.  They  still  believe  in  the 
policies  of  George  Wa.shinRlon.  Thomas 
Jeflcrion.  Andrew  Jack.^^on.  Abraiiam 
Lincoln.  Grover  Cleveland,  Calvin  Coo- 
hdKf  and  that  lone;  li.st  of  other  sreat 
Americans  who  have  helped  make 
America  great.  They  are  unalterably 
oppo.sed  to  the  recimentation  of  the 
American  people  and  thp  New  Deal 
philosophy.  What  our  people  want  is 
to  win  this  war  as  soon  as  possible  and 
~  Iwing  our  brave  boys  home.  They  want 
to  maintain  free  entorprise  and  to  pre- 
serve our  American  way  of  life,  so  that 
when  our  boy.s  have  won  this  war  and 
returned  hem?  th?y  will  find  oppor- 
tunity awaitir.K  them.  They  want  le  s 
bureaucrats  and  more  business. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Eldorado  Cham3?r  or  Commerce. 

Eldorado,  III,  Sovrinbrr  5,  1943. 
Hon  J  V  Heidincer. 

Member  of  Cof}gjes^. 

Washington.  D   C. 

Dear  Mr  Hejctnceh:  If  you  had  been  at 
our  meeting  i.'st  ev.Mung  and  heard  the  dis- 
cu.s.s:on  on  the  socialized  medicine  bills  that 
are  being  considered  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  you  w^^uld  have  received  a  much  bet- 
ter imprcs.^lon  of  the  feeling  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  organization,  than  I  can  possibly 
convey  in  this  letter. 

As  business  and  professional  men  of  this 
community,  we  feel  that  it  is  high  time  for 
our  Representatives  in  both  Houses  to  put  an 
end  to  this  soclaUzed  way  of  life,  and  get 
back  to  the  way  that  has  made  America  what 
she  Is  today  and  that  is  the  individual  opcra- 
tlou  of  buslne«iS  and  professions. 

We  desire  to  stale  that  we  are  absolutely 
•gainst  any  form  of  socialized  medicine 
»nd  or  any  other  form  of  socialized  business 
legislation.  Ey  vote  cf  our  membership  I  am 
Instructed  to  convey  this  action  and  wish  of 
our  orgaiuzatton  to  you,  for  your  earnest  con- 
•Ideration  when  matters  cf  this  nature  are 
brought  forth  in  our  national  legislative 
bodies 

Ycurs  very  truly. 
Eij>oa.\ro  Chamber  or  Commerce. 
Allen  MvrpiiY.  Sccctary. 


Grape  Jam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  9.  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  the  followini;  bulletin  from 
a  pre.'^crver  in  Kan.sas  Cuy,  Mo.: 

ifansa<i  Cttv.  Mo  .  Oc.'cb  -r  13,  l'J43. 
Brokers  advice  No.  418: 

GRAPE    JAM 

The  fear  that  the  fresh  market  would  at- 
tract an  abnormal  portion  of  all  Concord 
gr«pes.  jU5t  as  it  took  a  preponderance  cf  the 
crop  of  all  ether  fru;ts  and  brines  (at  prices 
pruhibitive  to  usi  was  not  wit '..cut  founda- 
tion, fir  Cjncord  rvapes  have  b:f<n  p^dakd 
from  coast  to  coast  by  t»uc;:eis  wi.o  lou  .d 
ready  buyers  at,  sky-high  pric€.s 

Aii  th!<  'cck  place  while  the  Industry 
waited  for  the  W  F,  A  and  the  O  P  A  to  act 
and  to  f.i:ow  through  with  (FDD  80i  re- 
strictions on  sales  to  other  than  legitimate 
tairelers.  pre.'crvers.  and  rr.ipc-iuice  packers, 
MPtV-42o  setting  prices  to  ine  grower  at  S85 
per  tun  New  York  and  $75  per  ton  Miciiigan 
came  throu'^ii  but  too  late  to  divert  the  crop 
from  the  fr^'Sh  market. 

There  has  been  some  new  crop  Concord 
(TM.pe  jam  delivered  to  the  trade  at  prices 
based  on  Jam  made  from  gra;}er,  fre.-h  frcm 
the  vineyard  and  calculated  by  using  the 
price  formula  provided  for  pre.er\es,  this 
t>e!ng  Improper  calculation.  Invoices  for 
these  shipments  were  recalled  by  O  P  A,  for 
correction  to  tlie  grape  Jam  cn'cu'ation  basis 
rather  than  the  preserve  ba-is.  Result  —  to 
date  there  is  no  correct  price  on  grape  Jam 

This  letter  represent.?  confu-*on  galore. 
Nobody  knows  who  is  going  to  do  what  to 
which — very  disturbing  when  wo  are  trying 
to  acquire  sufficient  fruit  to  at  least  partly 
provide  for  our  customer  requirements.  At 
the  moment  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
how  many  grapes  will  be  available  to  us. 
As  soon  as  we  have  assurance  cf  the  quantity 
of  fruit  we  v/ill  receive  from  our  .sources  cf 
supply,  we  will  immediately  check  each  of 
our  memo  orders  and  make  allotments  to 
those  customers  who  depended  upon  us  for 
grape  Jam  In  1942,  Should  we  be  fortunate 
enough  to  acquire  any  surplus,  our  second 
consideration  will  be  to  our  customers  who 
look  to  us  for  preserves  but  have  not  been 
grape-Jam  buyers  heretofore. 

To  date  this  Is  the  long  and  short  of  It, 
As  quickly  as  there  is  deflnite  information 
available  you  will  be  advised. 

Bliss  Syrup  &  Preserving  Co. 


Triumph  at  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Of 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  8,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted.  I  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  article  appearing 
in  the  United  States  News  for  November 
12,  1943,  written  by  David  Lawrence, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Triumph  at  Moscow 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

AGREEMENTS  FXTRNISH  A  PEACE  FORMUL.\  OUT  OF 
WHICH  LE.\GUI  OF  NATIONS  CAN  BE  BUILT^ 
WOUC  C.\H  BE  BEGUN  AT  ONCE  ON  PLANS  FOR 
AOMXSBION     OF     ALL    PEACE-LO.  INC     SOVE.REICN 

NATIONS INFLUENCE    OF    AMESICA    FEKSLADE3 

STALIN 

Idealism  triumphed  at  Moscow. 

A  pledge  to  work  together  la  war.  a  pledge 
to  work  together  in  peace,  a  pledge  to  unite 
With  all  other  peace-loving  sovereign  nations, 
large  and   small,   to  maintain  peace — these 


Xhtr-e  romm.itments  were  duly  signed  last 
week  by  the  Gcvernnicnis  of  Ru?£!a,  Great 
Britain,  China,  and  the  United  Stales. 

But  siJinethini?  more  was  proclaimed — 
Presidenl  Rf;o.s<  velt,  Marshal  Stalin.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  .set  forth  formally  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Italian  people 
are  to  be  1  berated,  and  these  conditions 
.specifically  include  provision  for  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  tne  press  and  freedom  of 
worship,  and  tlie  right  of  self-Rovcrnment. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  actual  beginnings 
cif  a  practical  peace  program.  We  have  be- 
fore us  an  accomplishment  cprchnl  in  Its 
siy;nulcance.  ti  an-scondent  in  its  moral  effect 
on  the  winning  of  the  war. 

We  have,  moreover,  deflnite  agreement  now 
for  the  nii!it<iry  staiTs  cf  Rti,=sia,  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  ^o  collaborate.  This  closes 
a  gap  which  has  existed  between  military  men 
of  Rus.-^ia  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Britain  and 
America  nn  the  other.  We  shall  presently 
see  the  benefits  in  united  air  and  land  op- 
erations In  vital  areas  encircling  the  Nazis. 

The  aptreentents  are  cause  for  congratula- 
tion and  for  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
having  stee.ed  four  mighty  nations  into  har- 
mony on  a  program  that  augurs  so  much  for 
humanity. 

To  CoidcU  Hull  and  Anthony  Eden.  Foreign 
Secretaries  of  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
respectively,  goes  the  gratitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  people  for  statesmanship  and 
clea  vision  To  Premier  Stalin  and  Foreign 
Ci'inmissar  Mi.lotov,  who  have  given  us  an 
appreciation  of  a  new  Russia,  the  whole  world 
can  extend  now  the  hand  of  fellowship.  Last, 
but  not  least,  we  are  indebted  for  tactful  co- 
operation to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
friend  and  partner. 

E.N  DURING  PE.\CE  BROUGHT  CLOSER  BY  AGREEMENTS 

The  Ml  scow  agreements  constitute  a  sen- 
sational advance  toward  the  making  of  an 
enduring  peace.  The  bold  step  taken  is  a 
vindication  of  the  theory  that  during  war 
agreements  can  be  made  that  are  more  influ- 
ential than  If  we  were  to  wait  to  start  until 
after  hostilities  cease.  It  is  now— while  the 
consciousness  of  sacrifice  Is  so  widespread — 
that  nations  are  willing  to  m.ake  binding 
pledges  such  as  were  recorded  at  Moscow. 
This  means  that  we  can  go  forward  now  with 
the  general  International  organization  which 
IS  to  maintain  peace.  We  can  readily  con- 
sider for  this  purpose  the  League  of  Nations 
and  any  other  machinery  of  international 
collaboration.  We  need  not  wait  till  the  war 
Is  over  to  begin  work— we  actually  have  begun 
already. 

ISOLATIONISM   MUST  BE  AVOIDED  BY  REPUBLICANS 

Those  who  advocated  a  coo!lng-ofI  or 
transition  period  never  did  define  how  long 
they  believed  that  period  was  to  last.  If  by 
transition  they  meant  temporary  machinery 
to  blend  the  solution  of  problems  of  war  and 
post-war.  there  is  nothing  in  the  Moscow 
agreements  which  prevents  such  an  interpre- 
ta  ion  If  by  transition  was  meant  a  long 
period  of  years  while  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
America,  and  China  bossed  the  world  while 
pruud  nations  like  France  and  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  Denmark  and  the  Balkan  nations 
or  Latin-American  peoples  waited  for  the  Big 
Four  to  impose  conditions  of  admission,  then 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  Moscow  agreements 
envisage  no  such  lengthy  or  hazarctous 
process. 

The  Moscow  agreements  constitute  a  peace 
formula  that  becomes  effective  at  once.  They 
set  in  motion  a  preliminary  peace  confer- 
ence which  can  become  a  continuing  peace 
conference.  We  must  not  let  matters  drift. 
We  mu.st  not  let  the  enthusiasm  of  the  world 
grow  cold  or  the  attitudes  of  the  outside 
nations  become  indifTerent.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  Moscow  Conference  c.\n  and 
must  be  brcudt^icd  by  conference  with  other 
nations. 
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The  Senate  has  lent  a  helping  hand.  The 
language  of  the  Connally  resolution,  now 
happily  revised  to  Include  the  basic  point  at 
the  Moscow  agreement,  assures  the  world  that 
our  Upper  House  will  cooperate,  that  no 
mincrity  of  slightly  raoie  than  one-third 
will  block  a  treaty  containing  the  interna- 
tional organization  or  league  of  nations. 
which  everybody  now  must  s'-e  is  the  true 
foundation  of  a  lasting  peace. 

There  is  only  one  darger  spot  on  the 
horizon.  It  emei^cs  out  of  last  weeks  elec- 
tions in  the  United  State."?,  The  Republi- 
cans made  some  deserved  gains  based  on  the 
peoi:)les  protest  against  iiiiompctence  and 
arrogance  In  the  bureaus  of  the  New  Deal. 
Toe  outlook  is  for  the  rise  of  the  Republicans 
In  1944,  It  may  or  may  not  mean  a  shift  in 
the  Presidency,  but  it  certainly  means  an  in- 
creased membership  for  the  Republicans  in 
both  Hou.ses  of  Congress 

The  Republlcai\3,  however,  will  forfeit  their 
chances  for  vic.ory  if  the  politicians  assume 
that  last  week's  re.sviUs  in  any  way  encourajrc s 
the  Isolationists  to  try  for  a  stronger  hold 
than  they  have  today  on  the  Republican 
Party.  The  biggest  single  handicap  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  cairied  in  the  last  few 
years — indeed  in  1940 — was  the  belief  of  in- 
dependent voters  that  the  Republicans  would 
not  cooperate  Internationally  but  would,  after 
pious  resnlutiifns,  speeches,  and  gestures,  re- 
vert as  they  did  In  1920  to  a  selfish  isola- 
tionism. 

It  is  only  fair  to  utter  a  word  of  warning 
now.  The  millions  of  independent  voters 
who  went  back  to  the  Republican  ticket  in 
1940  after  having  departed  in  1932  saw  Willkie 
Bs  a  progressive  in  domestic  issues  and  as  a 
foe  of  the  reactionary  New  Deal  bureaucrats. 
But  not  enough  of  the  independents  were 
convinced  of  Willkie's  willingness  to  carry  on 
the  Roosevelt -Hull  foreign  policies.  Too 
many  of  the  Independents  saw  the  isolationist 
wing  working  enthusiastically  for  Willkie, 
and  they  wondered  If  he  would  have  the 
fortitude  to  forsake  that  type  of  support  when 
he  took  offlce. 

The  same  tests  will  apply  in  1944,  Unless 
the  Republican  nominee  is  a  man  who  can 
shake  off  the  taint  of  selfish  isolationism 
and  show  himself  sincerely  ready  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  the  Moscow  Conference 
there  will  be  enough  independent  voters  who 
will  prefer  even  a  fourth  term  for  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  possibility  of  a  disgraceful 
turn-back  such  as  the  Republican  Party  made 
In  1920  after  its  leading  spokesmen  pledged 
themselves  to  a  league  of  nations. 

FOREIGN    POLICY    SHOULD    BE    FUEE    OF 
PARTIS-^NSHIP 

Herbert  Hoover  and  Wendell  Willkie  have 
proclaimed  the  spirit  and  faith  of  our  people 
In  these  times.  They  see  clearly  that  we 
must  cooperate  in  world  peace  along  the  lines 
of  the  policies  laid  down  already  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull.  Mr.  Hoovers 
speeches  recently  and  Mr.  Willkie's  addresses 
and  statementa  and  writings  for  the  last  3 
years  have  emphasized  the  very  points  that 
now  are  covered  in  the  Moscow  agreements. 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats,  therefore, 
can  feel  a  pride  in  what  the  United  States 
Government  agreed  to  at  Moscow. 

Foreign  Issues  can  be  kept  out  of  politics. 
And  the  way  to  accomplish  this  is  for  the 
Republicans  outside  of  as  well  as  In  Congress 
to  demonstrate  their  good  faith  by  helping 
wholeheartedly  to  carry  forward  the  splen- 
did start  made  at  Moscow.  The  group  of 
Republican  Senators  who  urged  the  revision 
of  the  Connalljr  resolution  appear  to  have 
made  a  good  Impression.  Their  coalition 
with  an  equally  International-minded  Demo- 
cratic group  is  a  hopeful  Blgn  of  the  times. 
It  can  mean  continued  cooperation  on  for- 
eign policf  without  partisanship. 
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A  MAGNA  CAITA  OF  BROTHEJIHOOD  FOI 
ALL    PEOPLES 

America  can  feel  happier  because  of  this 
favorable  turn  of  events.  The  turn  has  come 
suddenly,  unexpectedly.  More  than  many  of 
us  had  a  right  to  hope  for  came  out  of  the 
Moscow  Conference. 

But  why  did  Stalin  agree?  As  the  months 
and  years  ahead  of  us  unfold,  the  answer  will 
become  clearer  but  the  answer  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  obvious  rather  than  devious 
reasoning.  Rursia  has  had  much  of  her  ter- 
ritory devastated.  Her  people  have  made  im- 
mense sacrifices.  Stalin  has  proved  himself 
a  remarkable  leader  'n  war.  His  future 
prestige  with  his  own  nation,  perhaps  even 
his  power  to  rule,  depends  on  what  he  can 
do  to  rebuild  Russia  and  advance  her  posi- 
tion in  the  family  of  nations,  what  he  can  do 
to  rekindle  the  hopes  of  his  people  that  they 
may  derive  from  this  life  a  higher  and  higher 
standard  of  living  and  a  greater  assurance  of 
security. 

Russia  needs  America.  We  have  plant  ca- 
pacity. We  have  re.sources.  We  can  help  re- 
build Russia  faster  than  the  Russians  by  long 
years  of  toil  can  possibly  reconstruct  their 
demolished  cities  and  broken  plants,  Stalin 
knows  he  can  trust  America.  We  have  no 
designs  on  h'.s  territory.  Russia  can  get  a 
square  deal  from  America  on  any  of  her  legit- 
imate objectives,  and  yet  Stalin  can  expect 
that  our  interest  in  the  restoration  of 
sovereign  countries  conquered  by  Germany 
will  not  waver,  that  we  will  Join  an  interna- 
tional organization  of  peace-loving  sovereign 
nations. 

The  miracle  of  human  brotherhood  can 
happen.  It  must  happen.  The  Moscow 
agreements  Illumine  the  way.  Again,  the 
thanks  of  a  grateful  nation  go  to  Divine 
Providence  who  in  His  wisdom  guided  the 
minds  cf  those  who  wrote  at  Moscow  the 
magna  carta  of  a  war-torn  world.  We  are 
beginning  to  keep  faith  with  the  brave  men 
of  all  nations  who  have  given  their  lives  that 
the  world  might  some  day  be  governed  by 
reason  and  mutual  trust  Instead  of  by  the 
savagery  cf  organized  might. 


Farm  Security  Administration  Should  Be 
Given  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  8,  1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
disappointed  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  did  not  see  fit  to 
include  an  appropriation  for  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  when  it  recently 
had  under  consideration  the  deficiency 
appropriation.  Several  Senators  have 
indicated  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
place  an  appropriation  for  F.  S.  A.  in  the 
bill  when  it  is  considered  in  the  Senate. 
I  hope  that  this  may  be  done.  In  justice 
to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  it 
should  be  done.  If  an  allowance  is  In- 
cluded by  the  Senate  the  House  conferees 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  should 
agree  to  it. 

The  request  for  supplemental  fimds 
for  the  Farm  Security  Administration  Is 
consistent  with  the  position  already  tak- 
en by  the  House  on  this  agency.    It  is 


not  a  request  for  funds  over  and  above 
those  which  were  anticipated  when  the 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill  was  passed 
early  in  July.  This  request,  on  the  con- 
trary. Is  pursuant  to  the  compromise 
that  the  House  entered  into  with  the 
Senate  at  that  time. 

When  the  oiiginal  appropriation  was 
passed,  Faim  Security  funds  were  left  in 
a  rather  unusual  situation.  The  appro- 
priation did  not  finally  determine  the 
exact  amount  for  a  full  year's  operations, 
but  deliberately  left  the  way  open  to  fur- 
ther action  on  funds  for  operations  after 
the  first  4  montlis. 

The  Senate  had  voted  an  appropria- 
tion of  $29,600,000.  Tlie  House  commit- 
tee countered  with  a  proposal  of  $20,000,- 
000.  It  was  acknowledged  on  the  House 
f.oor  by  Members  familiar  with  the 
agencys  needs  that  the  House  figure 
probably  was  inadequate  for  its  current 
work.  The  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  pointed  this  out 
when  he  urged  that  this  agency  be  as- 
signed the  administration  of  the  special 
flood  restoration  loan  funds  which  the 
Congress  voted. 

The  House  and  Senate  finally  compro- 
miseu  on  an  agreement  to  leave  the  $20,- 
000.000  figure  in  the  bill,  but  to  authorize 
expenditures  for  the  first  4  months  at 
such  level  as  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tor found  to  be  necessary  for  the  effective 
carrying  on  of  the  farm-security  pro- 
gram. It  was  anticipated  at  that  time 
that  the  House  subcommittee  investigat- 
ing F.  S.  A.  might  have  legislative  pro- 
posals to  make  and  that  permanent 
legislation  calling  for  reconsideration  of 
the  appropriation  item  might  be  passed 
in  4  months. 

The  time  allowed,  however,  was  too 
short,  particularly  in  view  of  the  con- 
gressional recess  which  followed.  The 
committee  is  still  at  work  on  its«tudy  of 
F.  S.  A.  and  expects  at  some  later  date 
to  make  recommendations  for  the  future 
OF>erations  of  this  Agency. 

In  the  meantime,  the  War  Pood  Ad- 
ministrator has  had  a  study  made  of  the 
Agency's  responsibilities  and  has  deter- 
mined the  minimum  appropriation  nec- 
essary to  carry  them  out.  This  $6,500,000 
supplemental  request  is  the  amount  rec- 
ommended, in  addition  to  the  $20,000,000 
already  provided,  to  allow  the  Agency  to 
carry  out  its  current  work. 

This  request,  therefore,  is  in  further- 
ance of  the  compromise  agreement 
previously  entered  into  and  Is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  authority  given  by  the 
Congress  and  the  findings  of  the  War 
Food  Administrator. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  w^ithout 
these  supplemental  funds,  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  will  be  forced  to 
reduce  far  below  the  level  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  Since  a  somewhat 
higher  rate  of  expenditure  was  author- 
ized for  the  first  4  months,  expenditures 
for  the  remaining  8  months  would  have 
to  be  cut  proportionately  below  even  the 
$20,000,000  level  if  no  supplementary 
fimds  were  provided. 

The  House  should  stand  by  its  original 
position  and,  if  included  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  .should  approve  this  request. 
The  total  figiu-e  for  the  year  would  thiu 
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be  $2o.5CC.OOO  which  is  $3,100,000  less 
than  Uie  Senate  voted.  When  tliis  is 
also  compared  to  the  $42,500,000  avail- 
able last  year  and  more  than  $60,000,000 
the  year  before,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Hou.se  has  gone  far  indeed  to  serve  the 
nocds  of  econcmy  without  actually  de- 
stroying ti:e  worlc  and  inviting  heavy 
losses  en  Government  loans  which  are 
still  being  serviced  and  collected. 


Serious  Mislnfcrmation  on  Lea  CIII 
Cleared 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TZNNESSUe 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  9,  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 4  there  was  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  prge  A4679  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kit  P. 
Clardy,  addressed  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Miller].  Evidently 
Mr.  Clardy  sullered  from  a  serious  short- 
age of  accurate  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lea  civil  aviation  bill.  Other- 
wise it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  misin- 
Xormation  contained  in  his  letter. 

In  order  to  set  the  Record  straight  on 
many  of  the  points  mentioned  in  that 
letter,  I  desire  to  include  here,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Wayne  W.  Parrish.  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  American  Aviation 
and  American  Aviation  Daily  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  IMr.  MilleiI. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Parrish  takes  up. 
paras;raph  by  paragraph,  many  of  the 
raisieadmg  arguments  made  by  Mr. 
Clardy.  and  because  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  the  questions  and  policies 
here  raised  with  reference  to  the  future 
of  aviation,  I  sincerely  Invite  a  close 
reading  of  this  letter  by  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Parrishs  letter  follows: 

MorxMBOi  9,  1913. 
Hod.  Wiujjlm  J.  linxn. 

Mrjfresentative,  First  Conffresaional  Dis- 
trict, Conntcticut. 
House  Office  Building, 
n'ashingtcn,  D.  C. 

DK.UI  Mb.  MnxEi:  In  the  CoNCsrssioNAL 
RtcoMD  tcr  November  4.  1943.  at  page  A4679, 
there  appears  a  letter  by  a  Mr.  Kit  P.  Clardy, 
which  you  inserted  In  the  RacoRO.  in  which 
Mr.  Clardy  hu  given  aome  Serious  misinfor- 
mation to  you  and  to  the  Congress  regarding 
the  Lea  cItU  aviation  bUI. 

The  early  enactment  of  this  bill  is  of  such 
Importance  to  the  future  development  of  civd 
aviation  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  were 
Mr.  Clardy ■»  statements  to  go  unchallenged. 
In  the  first  place.  In  offering  his  letter  you 
state  that  Mr.  Clardy  has  analysed  the  Lea 
bUI  DOW  CD  the  Houae  Calendar  as  H.  R.  3420. 
Actually.  howeTer.  It  is  apparent  from  Mr. 
Clardy  s  letter  that  in  wriung  it  he  had  not 
read  H.  R.  3420,  for  his  lecter  refera  to  some 
provisions  which  are  not  even  included  In 
B.  R.  3420.  and  refers  to  other  provisions  in 
which  H.  R.  8420  has  made  very  sufcstantlal 
and  mnterlal  changes  from  earlier  drtifts  of 
the  bill.  Since  Mr.  Clardy  is  discussing  a 
fUffoent  bill,  his  letter  la  all  the  mor«  oon- 
fuslD^  and  it  is  ruther  diSlcult  to  sot  the 
Xccord  str^ght  In  all  respects. 


Mr.  Clardy  refeis  to  "the  simple-mlncid 
Id.cts  who  wrote  the  bill."  This  Is  an  irsu:*.- 
iag  statement  which  cannot  jiass  ui.ciial- 
lengcd  in  view  of  the  weil-kiiown  fact  that 
the  bill  Is  the  prcduc:  of  taany,  many  monvliS 
of  hard  work  by  the  Conim..^i-e  en  laierau'.le 
p.nd  Fcrclirn  Ccrr.  .lerce.  I:  is  equally  v,til 
known,  from  various  public  anncunccmeii's 
m.ide  during  the  drafting  of  the  LiA,  ihi^t 
H.  R.  3-120  represents  mar.y  personal  contiibu- 
tlcns  by  Mr.  Le.\,  chairman  of  the  corr.mii.tee. 
and  by  air.  Eulwijikle,  cbalrmrai  of  the  sub- 
committee, as  well  as  numerous  other  mem- 
bers of  the  comr.-.lttee.  These  gentlemen  are 
ifbr  simple-minded  Idiots. 

Mr.  Clardy  takes  exception  to  the  declara- 
tion of  national  sovereignty  In  the  air  spr.ca 
which  appears  in  section  4.  This  provislcn 
declares  that  the  United  States  "is  hereby 
declared  to  possess  and  exercise  corr.p>te  and 
exclusive  national  sovereignty"  in  the  air 
space  above  the  United  States.  This  section 
Is  nothing  mere  than  an  exact  rccractment 
of  the  declaration  of  national  S'jvcrtiznty 
which  appears  In  the  existing  Air  Commerce 
Act  of  1923,  and  which  rejects  the  precise 
terms  of  an  international  treaty  to  v.h'.ch  cur 
Nation  has  long  been  a  party  and  which  wa.? 
duly  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Th^e  is  nothing 
new  about  the  declrratinn.  The  only  oc- 
casion for  Its  appearir.q  In  the  Lea  bill,  is 
that  that  bill,  among  Its  many  other  crm- 
mendable  features,  i.s  a  painstaking  codifi- 
cation of  our  civil  avlatii.n  laws — a  codifica- 
tion which  has  long  been  desirable  and  fcr 
the  accomplishment  of  which  the  Hn\!-e  com- 
mittee Is  to  be  warmly  congratvlnted.  It 
would  be  too  bad  were  the  fruits  of  rhe  ccm- 
mlttee's  labor  In  codSfying  the  law  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  crltirism  which  betrays  U,n^rance 
of  our  existing  law  and  cur  existing  Interna- 
tional treaties. 

Mr.  Clardy  also  .states  that  one  of  the  prime 
purposes  of  the  bill  "jeems  to  be  a  deliberue 
effort  to  wipe  out  private  evlatim  by  tbe 
Indirect  method  of  regulating  it  to  death  " 
Aga'n  Mr.  Clardy  betrays  a  surprising  ignor- 
ance of  the  law  he  pre.«iin-.es  to  critic, z?. 
As  explained  in  the  majority  report  on  the 
bl'.l.  the  r'-gulatory  provl"^trins  affectirg 
P'lvate  flying  are  no  different,  in  st  b-tance, 
from  the  present  law.  And  pre-ent  law.  in 
this  respect,  has  not  been  ba.sical!y  cha!:e<"d 
since  the  original  adoption  of  the  Air  Com- 
merce Act  of  1926.  The  Lea  bill  rewrite?  tl  e 
safety  regulation  cf  present  law  only  for  the 
purpose  of  maklnt;  minor  clarifying  chanires 
and  eliminating  the  confusiou  respectiu;;  the 
division  of  functions  between  the  present  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  C.  A.  B.  wlilch  rcsultcJ 
from  the  vague  terms  of  the  19  lO  rcorgarl- 
rt-tlon  orders  affecting  those  agencies  In 
fact,  the  revision  in  this  bill  prot^fts  pr.vjte 
interests  from  arbitrary  action  by  the  Admin- 
istrator by  providing  fcr  the  first  time  effec- 
tive administrative  review  Ly  a  quasi 
Judicial  agency  and  by  providing  for  effective 
Judicial  review  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  Clardy's  statements  about  airport  zon- 
ing are  quite  mistaken.  He  says  that  the 
A.dmlnlstrator  "could  bankrupt  a  municipal- 
ity or  a  private  operator  of  an  airport  at 
will  by  simply  deciding  certain  property  was 
to  be  purchased."  The  bill  makes  no  such 
provision.  It  permits  no  condemnation,  lor 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  roning  regulations, 
except  at  the  request  of  the  airp<..rt  owner 
(typically  a  municipality)  and  subject  to 
other  safeguards.  Likewise  payment  of  the 
condemnation  award  must  be  voluntar'iv 
agreed  to  by  the  municipality  cr  other  pers  in 
before  condemnation  proceedings  can  be 
brought.     Mr.  Clardys  assertion  Is  false. 

Mr.  Clardy  alEo  states  that  the  zoning  pre- 
visions are  net  subject  to  effective  couri  re- 
view. Obviously  he  has  failed  to  read  the 
bill.  Beginning  in  line  17  en  page  39  of  the 
bill  as  reported.  Mr.  Clardy  will  find.  If  he 
will  only  take  the  trouble  to  look,  m.ost  com- 
plete provisions  for  Judicial  review  which 
state  that  in  any  condemnation  prcretding 
the  court  is  to  have  complete  Juri^jdict.cn  to 


determine  whether  the  condemnation  Is  nec- 
e^iary  and  can  stay  the  taking  of  possession 
ct  tlie  property  per.ding  the  court  determina- 
tion. Tnere  are  few  provisions  to  be  found 
in  the  Federal  statutes  which  give  such  broad 
and  ccjnipifte  Judicial  review. 

Mr.  CI.  rtly  also  states  that  the  bill  would 
enable  the  AdmmiEtrator  to  publich  orders 
secretly  and  iheii  prosecute  a  person  in  court 
lor  vi^lat.on  of  a  rule  that  was  actually  never 
published.  Tlte  citation  to  the  bill  which  Mr. 
Ciurdy  g.ves  is  mistaken.  Li  any  case  lie 
once  ati;ain  shows  his  ignorance.  The  bill,  at 
page  19.  beiiinning  in  line  16.  requires  that 
the  Adniln:3trator  publish  his  orders,  rules, 
etc. — a  Ea'utary  provision  not  included  In 
present  law.  Mr.  Claidy  has  appaiently  for- 
go t3;i  tiie  provisiuas  oi  the  Fedei-al  Register 
Act  In  which  it  is  required  that  "every  docu- 
ment or  order  which  shall  piescrioe  a  peii- 
r.lty"  mu:t  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
lotcr  btfure  it  can  take  effect.  (See  title  ^4 
of  the  U.  S.  Code.  sec.  305  and  sec.  307.)  Ihis 
prevents  secret  rules. 

Mr.  Clardy  also  states  that  "everything  that 
Is  suggested  by  the  act  is  designed  to  further 
the  interests  of  cimmerclal  aviation  to  the 
detriment  of  private  flying."  As  I  have  al- 
reaciy  pointcc!  our.  so  far  as  private  flying  Is 
ccitcerned.  the  biU  does  not  make  the  exist- 
ing Federal  s^Jety  regulation  law  any  m.ore 
severe.  Ou  the  contrary,  the  private  fiver 
receives  definite  protection  which  he  doea 
not  have  under  picsent  law  with  respect  to 
admini.3trative  and  Judicial  review.  Also,  if 
the  bill  is  ad''pt':d.  the  private  flyer  will  be 
assured  fur  the  first  time  that  he  can  make 
an  interst.itc  fl  f',ht  fo  long  as  he  complies 
with  the  Fodcr.il  safety  regulations.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bill  provides  definite  encour- 
agement and  a^isistance  to  private  flying  ac- 
tivities which  have  never  before  been  in- 
cluded In  any  Federal  law.  This  bill  Is  the 
most.  iiber.:l.  helpful,  biid  fars.ghted  proi>,'&al 
fcr  the  encouragement  and  development  of 
private  flying  which  has  ever  been  placed  be- 
fore the  CoDfj.-esji  for  action. 

Mr  Clare  y  clrses  h.s  letter  by  asking  for 
simpiific.ition  of  regulation  and  expresses 
the  h(jpe  "that  the  present  idea  cf  having 
many  bcKiieo  iieifurm  the  same  functions  for 
the  Fedeial  Ciovernment  will  be  abandoned." 
The  biU  will  accomplish  exactly  what  Mr. 
Claidy  hopes  It  will  produce  a  simpllflcatlcn 
of  regulation  In  that  It  will  prevent  over- 
lapping and  duplicating  and  conflicting  regu- 
lation among  49  different  agencies  of  gov- 
cmment.  It  will  al.so  eliminate  the  present 
duplication  cf  functions  within  the  Fedeial 
Governmer.t  ari.-^ing  frcm  the  reorganization 
of  1940  and  will  restore  for  civil  aviation  an 
lndc'pen:.ent  Civ.l  Aeronautics  Cvjnimis-ion 
In  which  the  Federal  Government's  functions 
will  once  again  be  centralized. 

Tills  letter  would  be  unduly  lengthened 
wer.'  an  answer  to  be  attempted  to  all  oi  the 
misleading  statements  which  Mr.  Clardy's 
letter  makes.  The  foregoing  will,  however, 
serve  to  show  how  mistaken  Mr.  Cardv's 
criticism  Is  The  Lea  bill  Is  a  most  con- 
structive and  helpful  mea-^ure  for  all  branches 
of  civil  aviation.  It  has  been  prepared  with 
great  care  after  m.ary  months  of  concen- 
trated work  en  the  p<irt  of  the  Committee  on 
Inttrstatt  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  hear- 
in^s  were  exhaustive.  In  the  hearings  every 
branch  of  civil  aviation  registered  its  sup- 
poTt  of  the  b'l! — private  fliers,  aircraft  manu- 
facturers, training  pchools.  the  air  lines,  air- 
line labor,  end  others.  Misrepresentation, 
sucii  as  set  fnith  in  Mr.  Clardy's  letter,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  defeat  a  measure  of  such 
supreme  importance  to  the  future  sound  de- 
velopment of  one  of  our  most  vital  civil 
activities. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Wayne  W.  Pakrish, 
Editor    and    Publisher,    American 
Aiiation  arid  American  Aviacion 
Daily, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdc:,.  NotCJubcr  9.  1943 

Mr.  EKDNDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
fact.s  have  come  to  light  of  late  in  regard 
to  the  Florida  barge  canal  which  indicate 
that  the  wiiihe.s  of  tliC  people's  repre- 
sentative.^  in  ConKrcss,  or  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  are  net  taken  seriously 
by  other  departments  of  the  Government. 
Including  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Members  of  tlie  Hcu.se  will  recall  that 
during  the  present  srrsion,  the  Appro- 
priations Ccmm.ttee  of  i  he  House  refused 
to  include  an  item  of  $44,000,000  in  the 
War  Department  civil  functions  appro- 
priation bill  to  construct  the  Floi-ida 
barge  canal.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
include  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
this  bill  was  up  for  consideration  and 
neither  was  it  in.-'.uded  in  another  legis- 
lative body  in  this  Capitol  when  that 
legislation  was  up  for  consideration. 
The.-<^  proceoding.s  took  place  on  or  about 
April  1,  1943. 

After  this  bill  was  pa.«;sed  from  which 
the  item  for  the  Florida  barge  canal  was 
entirely  omitt-^d.  the  President  of  the 
United  State.^  communicated  with  the 
Honorable  Jo-^-ph  J.  Mansfield,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  of  th''  Houn*-  of  Representa- 
tive.^, in  which  the  P.'-esident  announced  ] 
that  detailed  plans  and  specifications  for  I 
the  Florida  barge  canal  will  be  prepared  j 
Ko  that  ita  construction  can  proceed  \ 
without  delay.  The  fact  that  no  appro- 
priation had  beon  made  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  State.s.  and  that  the  Appro- 
priations Coiiiinittee  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  had  refused  to  appro- 
priate any  nion«y  for  its  construction, 
did  not  prevent  the  President  from  ig- 
noring completely  such  fact  and  notify- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  that  the  plans  for 
the  building  of  the  barge  canal  would 
go  forward  notwithstanding. 

If  the  President  knew  the  facts,  his 
action  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
procedtire  of  thi.s  body.  I  prefer  to  be- 
lieve that  the  President  was  not  fully 
advised  in  the  matter. 

However,  a  further  fact  has  developed, 
more  astounding  than  the  one  I  have 
just  related.  It  appears  that  the  War 
Department  civil  functions  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1944  contained  an  item  of 
$3,000,000,  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  Corps  of  Engineers  pre- 
pare plans  and  specifications  on  projects 
to  be  constructed  in  the  post  war  period 
as  one  means  of  providing  work.  The 
$3,000,000  was  to  include  projects  any- 
where in  the  United  States  and  in  our 
insular  possessions. 

Recently  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
Army  allocated  $1,000,000  of  this  sum,  or 
one-third  of  it.  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring plans  to  build  the  Florida  barge 
can?l  for  the  constrr.ction  of  which  no 
money  had   yet   been  appropriated   by 


Congress.  I  have  always  entertained  the 
highest  respect  and  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  efificiency  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  rivcr-and-harbor  work. 
I  cannot  believe  that  General  Rgbins, 
Acting  Chief  of  Engineers,  would  deliber- 
ately allocate  one-third  of  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  preparation  of  plans  to 
build  a  project  for  which  no  money  had 
been  appropriated  unless  he  had  author- 
ity to  do  so  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Instead  of  the  $44,000,000.  for  which  a 
second  bill  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Hendricks,  of  Florida, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  believes  that  it 
will  cost  $60  000,000. 

Whatever  the  amount,  it  is  indeed  a 
strange  procedure  and  one  which  the 
people  of  the  country  will  regard  with 
amazement  when  the  wishes  of  the  Con- 
gres.s  of  the  United  States  are  completely 
i;:nored  by  the  executive  department  of 
the  Govei-nment.  Either  the  President 
ordered  the  Army  engineers  to  proceed 
with  the  plans  for  the  construction  of 
the  barge  canal  or  the  Army  engineers 
acted  without  authority  to  do  so. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  surveys 
and  plans  for  the  Florida  barge  canal 
will  be  along  the  same  route  as  that  for 
the  Florida  ship  canal.  One  may  right- 
fully come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
statement  of  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  that  the  Florida  barge 
canal  is  but  the  first  step  toward  the 
building  of  the  Florida  ship  canal  is 
coriect;  and  this  procedure  which  I  have 
detailed  is  proof  of  the  Senator's  asser- 
tion. 

The  President's  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
to  the  eflect  that  "detailed  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  Florida  barge 
canal  will  be  prepared  so  its  construc- 
tion can  proceed  without  delay  as  soon 
as  these  shortages — manpower,  mate- 
rials, and  equipment — are  overcome" 
was  made  without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  has  the 
power  to  appropriate  funds  with  which 
to  construct  projects.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  people  of  the  Nation,  in  the  face 
of  proceedings  of  this  kind,  are  losing 
faith  in  the  legislative  branch  of  their 
Government.  I  doubt  if  Congress  has 
delegated  power  and  authority  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Executive  can  proceed  with 
projects  regardless  of  appropriation  by 
the  people's  representatives. 

I  appeared  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  protest  the  appropriating 
of  $44,000,000  for  this  canal.  The  rec- 
ord is  complete  on  the  part  of  more  than 
one  Government  agency  In  opposition 
to  it. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  reprinted  in  the  Daily 
Tribune  of  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  from  the 
Miami  Herald,  which  indicates  what  the 
people.  North  and  South,  think  of  this 
proposal.  It  is  not  a  flattering  state- 
ment to  those  who  propose  the  building 
of  this  canal  when  we  are  fighting  the 
greatest  war  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  at  a  time  when  the  National  Treas- 
ury is  empty  and  the  people  are  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  in  every  way  possible  to 
support  the  war  effort  of  the  Nation. 

The  people  of  the  country  will  not  ap- 
prove the  method  I  have  set  forth  of  forc- 


ing through  projects  regardless  of  their 
chosen  representatives  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  hope  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  this  House  will 
not  include  $44,000,000  or  any  other  sum 
in  any  appropriation  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Florida  barge  canal  at 
this  time.  We  do  not  need  It.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  the  war  effort.  It  could  not 
be  constructed  in  time  to  be  of  any  use 
in  the  war  effort  even  if  it  were  essential. 

Plan  »44,000.000  R\n 

Again  the  great,  mendacious  myth — that 
the  NatiOn  needs  a  new  Florida  cross-State 
canal  as  a  war  measure — is  before  Congress. 
DeLand  s  Representative  Hknoeicks  baa  rein- 
troduced his  bill  to  spend  M4.000.000  for  con- 
struction of  the  barge  canal  which  was  turned 
down  last  year  by  the  House  Appropriatlona 
Committee. 

The  bold  effrontery,  with  which  advocatea 
of  the  waterway,  little  brother  to  the  •500.- 
000.000  ship  canal  boondoggle,  revive  this 
nefarious  plan  to  rifle  the  public  Treesury  la 
unparalleled  in  national  pork  barrel  plun- 
dering. That  it  should  be  plotted  while  the 
Nation  is  battling  for  its  very  existence  beg- 
gars comprehension. 

Hendricks  repeats  the  same  specloiu  argu- 
ment with  which  he  failed  to  beguile  the 
Congress  last  year:  The  proposed  North 
Florida  barge*  canal  would  solve  the  Kast'a 
petroleum  shortage 

That  deception  was  stripped  from  the 
measure  in  June  1942.  by  General  Reybold, 
Chief  of  the  Army  Board  of  Bnglneera,  be- 
fore a  Senate  subcommittee.  Reybold  tea- 
tlfled  the  barge  canal  would  take  3  yean  to 
construct,  adding  significantly  that  be  had 
gone  the  limit  when  be  aaid  the  waterway 
could  be  placed  in  operation  within  that 
period. 

COMpniS    WTTH    WAI    MCZtS 

More  than  a  year  has  elajMed  and  the 
manpower  and  material  situation  Is  so  criti- 
cal that  the  ditch  could  not  poaalbly  be  com- 
pleted within  3  years.  Where  are  the  canal 
advocates  going  to  get  the  machinery,  the 
men,  the  equipment  to  dig  their  ditch?  The 
armed  services  are  demanding  more  men: 
essential  war  industry  is  frantic  over  the  de- 
pletion of  iu  manpower  pool;  agriculture  la 
in  such  a  dire  state  that  we  are  Importing 
foreipn  labor  to  supply  farm  hands. 

Would  the  canal  promoters  divert  to  their 
purposes  the  steel  that  should  go  into  guns 
and  tanks  and  trucks?  Would  they  take 
men  away  from  building  airplanes  and  other 
vital  tools  of  war?  Would  they  strip  the 
farms  of  labor,  needed  to  plant  and  harvest 
the  great  war  weapon  food,  to  cut  a  gash 
across  Florida? 

Of  course  they  would.  Winning  the  war 
means  nothing  to  the  aelAsh  canal  IntereaU. 
All  they  want  Is  •44,000.000  to  sUrt  with  and 
when  that  is  gone  a  haU-bllUon  more  to 
put  over  their  ultimate  objective,  the  croea- 
State  ship  canal. 

It  is  a  discouraging  prospect  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  who  face  a  (10,000,- 
000.000  tax  bill  on  top  of  the  load  they  are 
now  carrying,  to  aee  a  proposal  made  to  Con- 
gress to  waste  nearly  $50,000,000  on  as  tin- 
wanted,  unneeded,  uneconomic  waterway. 
Especially  when  there  already  exlata  th« 
cross-State  Fort  Myers-Stuart  canal,  which, 
as  proved  by  actual  tests,  cotild  be  utilised 
to  handle  162,000  barrels  of  oil  dally  and 
which  with  an  expenditure  of  lea  than 
$300,000  could  maintain  a  turgid  flow  of  pe- 
troleum to  the  eastern  aeaboard. 

HENDaicKB'  propoeal  ia  not  a  Florida  •ac- 
tional issue.  It  is  national.  The  people  at 
the  United  States  should  wrathfully  inform 
their  representatives  that  they  wHl  not  stan4 
font.     (The  Miami  (Fla.)  Hciald) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ASIZOKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  8,  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  my  information,  envoys  of  43 
or  44  nations  tomorrow  will  affix  their 
signatures  to  an  international  agreement 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Europe 
after  occupation  by  Allied  armies.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  original  draft  of  this 
agreement  was  released  to  the  press  on 
September  23.  having  been  drafted  on 
September  20,  It  bcirxg  release  No.  395  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  copy  of  the  release  which  I  saw 
Indicates  that  It  was  drafted  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1943.  and  that  recalls  to  my  mind 
the  PulbrlRht  resolution  which  passed 
overwhelmingly  In  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  I  supported  the  Pulbright  resolu- 
tion at  that  time  with  the  hope  that  it 
would  help  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
another  war  such  as  this.  I  am  even 
more  In  favor  now  than  I  was  at  the  close 
of  the  First  World  War  of  a  safe  and  sane 
International  organization  to  preserve 
peace.  I  want  to  state  emphatically  I 
have  all  along  been  in  favor  of  such  an 
international  organization  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  or  minimize  wars  and  to  make 
the  world  a  safe  and  decent  place  for 
civilized  human  beings  to  Inhabit.  This 
agreement  about  to  be  signed  providing 
for  united  action  of  the  United  Nations 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  war,  is  a  part  of 
the  thing  which  I  hoped  for  in  support- 
ing the  Pulbright  resolution  on  Septem- 
ber 20. 

Probably  I  am  not  as  much  of  a 
Christian  as  I  once  was,  for  In  my  heart 
I  feel  determined  that  justice  shall  be 
dealt  to  the  international  outlaws  with- 
out any  mixture  of  mercy.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  have  something  closely  akin 
to  Christian  sympathy  for  the  victims 
of  this  war,  and  I  think  that  as  a  civilized 
nation,  if  not  a  Christian  nation,  we  have 
•  great  task  before  us  to  play  the  part  of 
a  humanitarian  people.  However.  I 
place  very  definite  limits  upon  the  p>art  I 
would  want  us  to  play  as  a  Good  Samari- 
tan. Probably  I  would  not  go  as  far  in 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  war  as  many 
of  my  fellow  countrymen  would  wish 
to  go. 

As  I  read  this  international  agreement 
which  is  about  to  be  signed  I  do  not  find 
that  it  commits  this  Government  legally 
to  any  extensive  or  definite  financial  ob- 
ligations or  to  any  unusual  degree  of 
national  charity.  One  way  to  look  at  it, 
it  is  a  promissory  note  Jointly  signed,  but 
If  It  is  to  be  sfgned  at  all,  that  is  the  way 
I  think  it  should  b':'.  Whatever  promises 
are  entered  into  by  our  s-'gning  it  are 
made  jointly  with  ail  the  others  and  the 
same  definite  obligation  rests  upon 
every  one  of  the  signatories.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  some  who  say  that  one  con- 
scientious and  solvent  signer  of  a  promis- 
sory note  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 


note  in  full  if  'he  other  signers  are  un- 
able to  pay.  Yes;  many  know  that  can 
happen — from  unhappy  personal  expe- 
rience. 

In  this  promise  of  tiniced  action  for  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  the  organization 
is  provided,  but  no  comniitments  oiher 
than  what  the  legal  authorities  of  each 
signatory  government  may  hereafter 
provide.  Now  that  is  the  legality  of  the 
matter.  Therefore  the  peoples  of  the  Old 
World  cannot  collect  from  us  more  than 
cur  legally  constituted  authorities  fur- 
nish for  this  purpose.  Yet,  it  is  not 
enough  to  consider  only  the  legal  terms 
of  the  agreement. 

There  is  a  more  serious  aspect  of  this 
matter.  The  starving  and  brolien  people 
of  Europe  will  probably  never  read  the 
language  of  this  document.  They  may 
get  the  idea — erroneous  thoujzh  it  is — 
that  America  is  going  to  play  Santa  Claus 
and  that  our  Nation  is  hereby  embark* rg 
upon  a  world-wide  W.  P.  A.  They  may 
think  this  act  commits  us  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  world  for  a  Icnj^  future  and  to 
rebuild  what  the  barbarians  have  torn 
down.  It  is  conceivable  that  such  an  idea 
might  become  prevalent  throughout  the 
Old  World,  for  many  nations  and  people 
will  want  to  believe  it,  no  matter  how 
false  the  idea  may  be.  In  such  a  case, 
their  feeling  may  change  quickly  from 
gratitude  to  hate  if  we  do  not  live  up  to 
the  promise  as  they  conceive  it.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  opponents  of  this  inter- 
national effort  on  our  part  may  want  to 
spread  the  idea  tliat  we  are  going  to  play 
Santa  Claus.  thus  encouraging  the  multi- 
tudes of  the  Old  World  to  look  to 
America  for  every  possible  kind  of  hand- 
out and  especially  to  this  country  which 
presiunably  has  such  great  resources  and 
such  big  hearts. 

With  the  kindliest  consideration  for 
our  friends  in  the  Old  World  who  are 
victims  of  this  war.  I  feel  that  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  they  be  fully 
informed  that  this  country  is  only  1  of 
44,  or  whatever  the  number  may  be,  join- 
ing in  this  agreement,  and  that  our  par- 
ticijMition  in  it  is  dependent  upon  the 
participation  of  all  others  in  some  equi- 
table way  and  that  our  carrying  out  a 
part  of  the  agreement  is  conditioned  upon 
each  of  the  other  nations  doing  its  part. 
Some  of  our  efforts  will  be  for  humanity  s 
sake,  but  a  part  of  it  is  in  self-interest, 
and  only  as  it  can  contribute  to  the 
world  s  good  and  .our  own  good  do  I 
favor  it. 

I  am  one  who  remembers.  At  the  close 
of  the  other  World  War,  I  remember  that 
America  furnished  relief  and  much  re- 
habiUtaticn  to  Europe,  soms  of  whicii 
found  its  way  directly  or  indirectly  into 
rearmament.  I  saw  a  f^eneralion  of 
young  people  grow  up  in  poverty  in  tiiis 
land  of  abundance  as  a  result  of  our 
national  folly  after  that  war.  Most  cf 
our  sons  now  dying  on  the  battle  fronis 
of  the  world  to  save  us  a  second  time 
from  savagery,  have  already  twice  been 
the  victims  of  America  s  blunderings.  Do 
we  want  another  "lost  generation"  now 
in  the  niursery  to  starve  thi-ouph  their 
teen  age  years  before  being  fed  to  the 
cannon  in  the  Third  World  War?  Next 
only  to  greedy  selfishness,  blunderxng 
charity  can  be  most  effective  in  bringing 
such  to  pass. 


0.  P.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or   NEW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  9.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  Ipave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  Administrator 
of  the  O.  P.  A.: 

OvrzcT  or  Purer.  Administhation, 
Wafihu.gton.  D.  C.  November  4,  1943. 
The  H.  uorable  M.\rtik  J.  Kennedt, 
i/oiioe  of  RcpresentaLivcs. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kennedy:  Your  remarks  in  the 
Hcuse  ox  Repicsentatlves  en  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tocer  2u,  have  just  come  to  my  attention. 

I  th  nk  ycu  can  rest  assured  that  we  In 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  are  very 
mi:ch  interested  In  attaining  efficient  and 
efTectJve  price  control  and  rent  control  In 
New  York  C:ty.  We  are  hopeful  that,  with 
certain  oreanlzaticnal  changes  being  con- 
sidered at  the  present  time,  we  shall  be  able 
to  establish  in  New  York  an  organization 
thct  will  lead  the  rest  of  the  country  insofar 
as  efficiency  is  concerned. 

You  will  probably  be  interested  in  seme  ol 
the  actions  we  are  taking  in  an  effort  to 
make  this  plan  effective.  As  you  probably 
knew  by  this  time,  the  county  administrator 
in  New  York,  his  assistant,  and  three  other 
members  cf  the  rationing  board  system  in 
New  York.  \rho  resigned  on  Friday,  October 
22,  have  withdrawn  their  resignations  and 
have  stated  thrir  Intense  Interest  In  the 
price-control  program  and  their  desire  to 
continue  to  cooperate  In  it. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been 
conductinf^  an  examination  for  the  po6itlon 
of  regional  administrator  In  region  2,  which 
comprises  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
th"  District  of  Columbia.  We  expect  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Commlaslon  within  the  next 
10  days  a  list  of  three  q^en,  from  which  we 
can  select  someone  who  will  be  capable  of 
holding  the  position  of  regional  administra- 
tor. It  is  cur  understanding  that  some  very 
well  qualified  and  successful  businessmen 
have  submitted  their  applications  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  we  are  hopeful 
that  among  them  we  can  find  someone  who 
'■an  effectively  carry  on  cur  activities  In  that 
region.  We  feel  sure  that  when  thjfl  ap- 
pointment is  accomplished  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  much  more  efficient  organization 
than  we  have  ever  had  before. 

At  the  ptesent  time  we  are  alao  endeavor- 
ing t(  obtain  the  services  of  an  outstanding 
New  Yuri--  in:in  to  assume  the  responsibility 
over  the  rent-control  program  in  the  New 
York  area.  We  feel  sure  that  this  appoint- 
n  ent  will  miet  wiih  the  approval  of  all  In- 
terested pioups  in  New  York  and  should  have 
a  ver'j  salutary  effect  on  the  entire  organiza- 
tion. It  l.s  contfmplated  that  certain  other 
orpanlzntior.fll  chan-es  will  be  made  with  a 
view  toward  achieving  much  more  effective 
price  control,  rent  control,  and  rationing  In 
New  York. 

We  appreciate  your  constructive  criticism 
and  sincerely  hcpe  that  as  time  goes  on  you 
will  have  cccasion  to  ste  the  results  of  what 
we  are  planning  at  the  present  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chsster  Bowles. 
Aciing  Administrator. 
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REMARKS  I 

or  I 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  10,  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  many  of  our  un- 
publicized  fighting  heroes.  Their  brav- 
ery, valor,  their  hardships  and  sufferings, 
and  their  outstanding  accomplishments 
ar^  unheralded  and  unsung. 

I  refer  to  the  strong,  brave  officers  and 
men  who  man  our  submarine  fleet.  For 
weeks  at  a  time  these  men  live,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  barrel  beneath  the  sea.  Too 
much  importance  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  heavy  destruction  of  Japanese  mer- 
chant and  war  ships  that  our  submarine 
fleet  is  causing. 

Vice  Admiral  Samuel  Robinson,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Procurement  and  Ma- 
terial of  the  Navy,  advises  me  that  we 
have  the  best  submarines  in  the  world. 
They  are  as  far  superior  to  the  German 
and  Jap  submarines  of  today,  as  were 
Germany's  superior  to  ours  in  1917.  We 
have  175  subs  now,  for  the  benefit  and 
edification  of  the  little  emperor,  and  that 
number  is  increasing  each  month. 

V/ith  well-justified  pride  during  the 
past  few  weeks  we  have  been  receiving 
reports  of  advances  made  by  our  troops, 
our  planes,  and  our  ships  in  the  South 
Pacific.  General  MacArthur  and  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  have  been  able  to  make 
steady  gains  on  Bougainville  Island,  they 
have  been  able  to  carry  out  effective 
drives  apain.st  the  Jap  forces  at  Rabaul, 
and  their  planes  and  ships  have  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  any  effective  rein- 
forcements reaching  the  hard-pressed 
Nipponese  forces  that  are  being  backed 
harder  and  harder  against  a  fatal  wall. 
Bacl^  here  in  Washington  we  have 
heartily  applauded  this  brilliant  action 
in  all  its  phases.  America  is,  and  has 
every  reason  to  be,  very  much  pleased 
at  the  way  the  war  in  the  South  Pacific 
is  going.  But  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention today  to  a  part  of  these  forces 
that  are  making  the  situation  so  awk- 
ward for  the  Japs — a  segment  of  this 
fighting  team,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  which 
very  little  is  heard. 

I  have  reference  to  the  American  sub- 
marine fleet  that  has  been  operating 
against  the  Japanese  Navy,  the  Japanese 
supply  line,  and  the  ships  that  Japan 
is  ur,ing  in  an  effort  to  reinforce  her 
hard-pressed  strongholds  south  of  the 
Equator, 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
few  of  the  successes  our  forces  have 
achieved  since  we  began  the  offensive 
against  Japan  could  have  been  possible 
had  it  not  been  for  the  harassing  tactics 
of  the  determined  fleet  of  American  sub- 
marines, snapping  at  the  Jap  supply 
ships  like  a  pack  of  persistent  blood- 
hounds. Those  submarine  men  make  up 
what  is  known  as  the  silent  service.  We 
all  know  that  they  are  traditionally  un- 


sung. For  matters  of  security,  it  has  j 
been  very  necessary  for  the  submarine 
service  to  carry  out  its  assigned  tasks 
without  benefit  of  fanfare  and  the  pub- 
licity attendant  up>on  other  types  of 
naval  and  land  operations.  Naturally, 
the  enemy  would  prefer  us  to  speak  more 
openly  and  loudly  about  our  undersea 
operations  and  the  tactics  that  we  use 
in  carrying  them  out,  and,  just  as  nat- 
urally, we  are  not  going  to  do  this.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  this  reticence  about  our 
submarine  fleet  has  led  to  a  great  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  important  part 
these  ships  are  carrying  out  in  this  war. 
These  sinkings  that  have  been  carried 
out  against  Japan  have  made  an  enor- 
mous difference  both  to  her  striking 
power  and  her  offensive  ability.  I  am 
sure  that  most  Members  of  this  House 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  up  to  the 
1st  of  October  Japan  had  lost  more  than 
one-third  of  her  pre-war  tonnage  in 
merchant  ships.  She  had  lost  313  com- 
bat vessels,  and  American  submarines 
have  accounted  for  more  than  72  percent 
of  these  combat  ships. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  certain  amount 
of  prejudice  has  sprung  up  about  the 
submarine,  mostly  because  what  we  read 
i"^  either  about  the  destructive  power  of 
the  enemy  submarine  fleet  or  the  anti- 
submarine measures  we  are  carrying  out. 
But  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  for  a 
few  minutes  it  might  be  well 'for  us  to 
consider  the  submarine  as  an  offensive 
weapon  in  our  own  hands,  especially 
when  we  realize  what  the  gallant  men 
of  this  silent  service  have  been  able 
to  do  in  the  way  of  damage  to  the  enemy. 
After  all — and  both  the  Nazis  and  the 
Japs  would  certainly  agree  to  this  state- 
ment— submarine  warfare  is  a  game  that 
we,  too,  can  and  have  been  playing. 
When  this  war  is  over,  we  will  find  that 
submarine  for  submarine,  the  United 
States  has  beaten  the  enemy  in  what 
both  our  major  enemies  considered  their 
own  particular  game. 

The  submarine  has  been  and  increas- 
ingly is  playing  an  important  role  in  the 
Pacific  theater.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
stress  this  fact  too  highly.  And  I  am 
revealing  no  secret  when  I  tell  you  that 
it  is  America's  elemental  strategy  to 
sever  Japan's  over-expanded  empire  by 
cutting  her  lines  of  communications. 
The  submarine  is  one  of  our  chief  in- 
struments for  doing  this. 

Actually  Japan's  success  is  predicated 
far  more  than  we  realize  on  holding  a 
6,000-mile  supply  line  and  exploiting  her 
conquered  possessions  from  north  China 
down  through  the  South  Pacific  islands. 
We  do  not  even  have  to  look  at  a  map 
to  remember  that  these  are  long  and 
over-extended  sea-borne  lines  of  com- 
munications. In  warfare,  you  continu- 
ally seek  out  the  enemy  and  destroy  him. 
and  you  do  this  at  his  weakest  point. 
Japan's  greatest  weakness  happens  to  be 
her  supply  line.  This  line  happens  to 
be  very  vulnerable  to  our  submarines. 
Given  enough  of  these  vessels  and  with 
half-way  reasonable  bases  from  which 
to  operate,  we  should  be  able  to  cut  those 
hnes  through  which  Japanese  ships  must 
pass.    In  doing  so  we  would  thus  cut  the 


whole  fabric  of  Japan's  Ill-gotten  em- 
pire. 

In  this  war  our  submarines  have  played 
practically  every  conceivable  role,  from 
humble  supply  ship  to  daring  raider. 
For  example,  in  the  dark,  desperate  early 
days  of  the  war,  our  submarines  main- 
tained our  only  physical  contact  with 
beleaguered  Corregldor. 

They  sailed  literally  below  the  very 
noses  of  Japanese  warships  to  bring  in 
badly  needed  food  supplies.  They  were 
simple  cargo  ships  then,  for  they  un- 
loaded their  torpedoes  in  friendly  ports 
in  order  to  pack  every  available  inch  with 
supplies. 

When  the  fall  of  Corregldor  appeared 
inevitable,  our  submarines  became  rescue 
ships.  They  evacuated  President  Manuel 
Quezon  and  High  Commissioner  Francis 
Sayre  and  his  official  party.  They  took 
fiom  Corregldor  Important  staff  officers 
and  nurses.  And  inside  the  black  hull  of 
one  submarine  went  much  of  the  mone- 
tary wealth  of  the  Philippines — the  gold, 
silver,  and  .securities  Japan  so  desper- 
ately wanted 

In  later  days,  when  isolated  individ- 
uals in  Japanese-held  territory  soimded 
frantic  calls  for  help,  submarines  an- 
swered the  call.  They  took  American 
nuns  and  civilians  from  one  heavily  for- 
tified i.sland.  From  another  island  they 
removed  a  band  of  stranded  Australian 
aviators  who  were  in  dire  danger  of  cap- 
ture. 

These  were  no  simple  accomplish- 
ments, for  a  submarine  invading  enemy 
territory  does  not  merely  surface  at  a 
dock  and  tie  up.  These  deeds  required 
the  utmost  in  courage  and  superb  sea- 
manship in  the  blackness  of  night. 

The  story  of  the  marine  raid  on  the 
Makin  Islands  has  already  been  told  in 
part.  Submarines  landed  the  raiders 
and  protected  them  while  they  were 
ashore.  One  submarine  commanded  by 
Commander  William  H.  Brockman.  Jr.. 
of  Connecticut,  its  range  guided  from 
ashore  by  James  Roosevelt,  son  of  the 
President,  fired  over  coconut  trees  to  de- 
stroy two  Japanese  ships. 

American  submarines  have  also  effec- 
tively mined  Japanese  sea  lanes,  putting 
in  double  jeopardy  ships  flying  the  Rising 
Sun.  A  recent  Navy  communique  re- 
vealed that  one  submarine  captain  after 
a  difficult  mine-laying  operation  per- 
sonally observed  the  destruction  of  an 
8,p00-ton  enemy  vessel,  by  contact  with 
oiie  of  his  mines.  Later  he  executed  dar- 
ing attacks  on  enemy  ships,  sinking 
15  271  tons,  meriting  him  the  Navy  Cross. 
We  have  then,  the  story  of  American 
submarines  serving  as  cargo  and  supply 
ships,  rescue  ships,  raiders,  and  as  mine 
layers.  And  it  might  be  pointed  out.  to 
add  to  the  versatility  of  the  sutrntarine, 
that  German  submarines  landed  sabo- 
teurs and  spies  on  our  own  shores. 

But  the  chief  aim  of  submarines  Is  to 
sink  ships.  I  am  happy  to  reiterate  that 
our  submarines  are  sinking  ships,  not 
haphazardly  and  by  chance,  but  sys- 
tematically and  regularly. 

We  have  imder  way  a  very  satisfac- 
tory program  of  submarine  building,  but 
In  order  to  increase  oiir  submarine  effort 
In  the  Pacific  more  of  these  vessels  art 
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not  the  only  necessity.  Just  at  this 
time  we  also  need  more  men  to  operate 
these  submarines— young,  tough,  highly 
trained  men  possessing  very  definite  and 
high  qualiflcations.  It  takes  longer  to 
train  a  crew  for  the  submarine  service 
than  it  does  to  build  the  submarine  itself. 
Men  for  this  speciallxed  branch  must 
start  out  by  passing  very  rigid  physical 
examinations.  In  addition,  they  must  be 
temperamentally  constltirted  so  as  to  live 
in  the  confined  quarters  of  the  interior 
of  an  underwater  world,  cut  off  from 
every  contact  from  the  outside,  on  occa- 
sions for  weeks  at  a  time.  But  the  sur- 
prising thing  about  this  service  is  that 
statistics  show  it  to  be  one  of  the  safest 
branches  of  naval  activity  with  which 
to  be  associated.  We  generally  think  of 
submarine  warfare  as  a  very  grim  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  not  without  its  lighter  mo- 
ments, and  some  great  stories  have  come 
out  of  the  activiti»  of  this  imdersea 
fleet  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

One  of  the  favorite  submarine  stories 
concerns  an  American  Negro  messboy 
aboard  a  submarine  in  the  Paciflc.  His 
sub  had  made  a  successful  attack  on  a 
convoy  and  there  followed  a  determined 
attack  by  the  enraged  escorting  war- 
ships. 

Depth  charges  exploded  all  about  the 
submarine.  To  the  starboard  a  charge 
went  off.  Another  went  off  to  the  port; 
likewise  at  the  bow  and  the  stem.  The 
messboy,  grinning  broadly  at  the 
thought  of  what  his  submarine  had  Just 
accomplished,  carried  a  cap  of  coffee  to 
the  commanding  officer. 

Another  depth  charge  encoded  dan- 
gerously near,  rocking  the  submarine  and 
sending  water  swishing  madly  along  her 
hulL  Another  cracked  nearby  almost 
Immediately.  The  mess  boy.  steadying 
himself,  looked  at  his  skipper  and  said  in- 
formally: '"Captain,  we  sure  is  giving 
them  hell,  ain't  we." 

Our  Navy  is  fighting  with  spirit  and 
determination.  Our  submarines  are 
softening  Japan  for  the  knock-out  blow 
that  will  eventually  come.  In  the  Pa- 
cific the  enemy  is  finding  it  difficult  to 
survive  the  terrible  losses  inflicted  by  our 
snbraarines. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  that  the  young  men,  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  who  have  vol- 
imteered  tar  tliis  submarine  service  and 
who  have  performed  so  brilliantly  In  ful- 
filling their  responsibility  desorve  pos- 
sibly more  credit  than  any  branch  of  the 
service  for  our  successes  to  this  date. 
They  have  sent  to  the  bottom  the  ships 
Japan  was  using  to  send  stolen  riches  to 
their  homeland.  They  have  sent  up  in 
billows  of  smoke  many  of  the  Jap  oil 
▼esstis  transporting  stolen  oil  to  feed 
their  diabolical  war  machine.  Thou- 
sands of  Jap  soldiers  never  reached  their 
destination  because  of  the  torpedoes 
launched  from  these  eflective  vessels. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  sohmarlne 
story  in  part.  When  the  final  chapter 
in  the  history  of  this  war  has  been  writ- 
ten. I  am  sure,  that  cold  statistics  will 
Btiow  the  true  importance  of  the  aubma- 
rln;  in  the  achievement  at  the  victory 
which  for  us  is  sore  to  come. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
26th  of  October  of  this  year,  in  placing 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  of  that  date, 
I  included  therein  an  editorial  of  the 
Dallas  News  on  the  manpower  shortage. 
I  advocated  in  my  remarks  the  passage 
of  my  bin— H.  R.  2071— which,  if  passed, 
would  standardize  for  the  duration  a 
48-hour  workweek. 

By  all  means  this  bill  should  pass  and 
become  a  law,  as  it  would  help  materially 
our  manpower  problems.  I  am  trusting 
that  this  Congress  will  arise  to  the  occa- 
sion and  pass  this  much-needed  legis- 
lation. 

I  want  to  ask  this  Congress  at  this  time 
to  get  behind  this  bill  and  push  it.  If 
this  Congress  will  do  so  and  we  can  pa^s 
this  much-needed  legislation,  we  will  be 
rendering  a  very  valuable  service  to  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  making  my  remarks 
on  that  date,  many  newspapers  of  the 
country  have  written  and  printed  edi- 
torials in  support  of  H.  R.  2071.  Among 
them  was  one  in  the  Mobile  Register,  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  on  the  30th  of  October,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  | 
remarks  at  this  point  by  including  this 
editorial.     The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

THIS   LEGISLATION    WOULD    DO    MUCH    TO    REIIT^'E 
MANPOWES    PROBLrMS 

The  manpower  muddle  has  led  new  to  a 
proposed  broad  study  of  "critical  ureas"  to 
promote  bett«r  utilization  cf  labor  and  lessen 
complaints  of  ahortages  in  war  industry. 
Ttxis  suggestion  comes  from  Senator  Truman 
as  chairman  of  the  Trtiman  invcsLieaiiug 
committee,  wiio  names  tloe  executive  vice 
cixairman  of  the  War  Production  Board  as  a 
logical  choice  to  direct  the  survey. 

We  have  no  dnubt  that  careful  exr.mlna- 
tioa  wculd  discover  a  great  many  instances 
In  which  manpower  In  war  work  could  be 
utilised  mere  effectively.  And  cerUiinly 
there  is  no  Justiflcaticn  for  lost  mct.on. 
overstafflng,  or  any  other  practice  whicli 
detracts  from  the  production  of  war  necessi- 
ties. 

But  while  the  Truman  committee  is  call- 
ing for  a  survey.  Congress  Is  neglecting  a 
much  more  promlaing  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  manpower  situation.  This  cppor- 
tunity  la  presented  In  a  bUl  eiponnotexi  by 
Representative  Rus££-L,  of  TexJs.  to  increa.<=e 
the  straight-time  workw^eek  to  48  hours.  Mr. 
Russell  is  appealing  to  his  colleagues  to 
enact  this  mensure  as  a  substlttrte  for  the 
iO-hour  law.  His  arguments  bear  the  welglit 
of  plain.  coDunoD  seme  when  he  pi'-tures  the 
advantage  to  be  obtained  and  urges  his  ccl- 
leagues  to  adept  his  bill  "Immediately  and 
without  liceiUtlon." 

Representative  Russell  Insists  that  by 
standardizing  the  wartime  workweek  at  48 
hour^,  manpower  would  be  increased  ont- 
serenth.  He  reaaona  that  "this  lncreai>e 
WDuM  be  of  material  aid  is  solving  our  man- 
power abortage"  and  also  "help  to  prevent 
tJhe  breaking  tip  at  the  homes  of  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  fetltera,"  in  that  it  would  p&rUy  elimi- 


nate   the    neceaslty    for   drafting    them   for 
military  service. 

Mr.  Russell  makes  an  Intelligent  answer 
to  critics  of  a  48-hour  week. 

"It  has  been  said  agatnat  this  bill,"  he 
observes,  'that  many  are  already  working  in 
excess  of  the  40  hours  per  week  now  provided 
by  law.  My  answer  is  that  a  very  small  per- 
cent of  the  total  workers  are  working  In  ex- 
cess cf  40  hours  and  those  who  are  working 
longer  are  paid,  uiider  the  law,  time  and  one- 
half  of  the  base  pay  for  such  excess  work. 

"This  extra  pay,  In  most  Instancee,  la  now 
l)€ing  paid  by  the  Government.  It  comes 
from  the  funds  of  money  raised  by  taxation 
and  it  is  creating  an  extra  burden  on  the 
taxpayers,  who  are  now  being  strained  to  the 
limit  In  the  raising  of  funds  to  carry  on  otir 
war  effort  and  who  will  necessarily  have  to 
eufTer  more  as  our  tax  burdena  grow. 

"This  extra  expense  of  overtime  pay  is  In 
itself  aiding  inflation,  which  we  are  supposed 
to  be  fightii:ig  to  hold  down." 

In  further  answer  to  the  statement  that 
many  employees  are  putting  in  more  than  40 
hours  a  week.  Representative  Ritsbell  empha- 
sizes that  "There  are  many  companies  and 
contractors  who  refuse  to  work  their  em- 
ployees over  40  hours  a  week  by  reason  ol  the 
added  (Jtpense  of  the  time -and-one- half  pay 
for  such  excess  work." 

He  points  out  that  under  his  bill  the  em- 
ployee would  work  "one-seventh  more  than 
he  wo!ks  under  the  40-hour  week  law"  and 
would  receive  "one-seventh  more  pay"  for  his 
week's  services. 

Mr.  Russell  doubts  that  the  American 
people  will  "get  alarmed  at  our  Government's 
cry  of  shortage  of  manpower  as  long  as  the 
40-hour-wcek  law  remains  on  the  statute 
books."  He  makes  this  further  pertinent 
observation:  "The  miUiona  of  our  American 
&  Idters  wlK)  are  fighting  on  every  battle  front 
are  not  limited  to  40  hours  per  week.  Those 
men  •  •  •  are  on  the  job  24  hours  a  day." 
It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  on  one  hand 
the  40-hour  workweek  Is  a  drawback  to  war 
production  and  on  the  other  an  incubator  ox 
inflationary  tendencies.  The  Dallas  News  re- 
minds that  while  the  labor  force  in  tiiis  coun- 
try is  working  only  a  little  above  40  hours  a 
week  as  a  whole,  "the  labor  forces  ol  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  and  ouher  Allied 
axid  enemy  countries  are  working  50  to  70 
hours  weekly."  It  agrees  that  with  a  48-hour 
workweek  such  as  Representative  Russell's 
bill  proposes,  "the  labor  situation  (in  the 
United  States)  would  very  largely  be  re- 
lieved." 

Congress  should  heed  Representative  Rcs- 
si-LLs  appeal  for  the  passage  of  his  bill  "im- 
mediately and  without  hesitation."  The 
merits  of  the  proposal  are  obvious.  So  is  the 
urgency.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  wotild 
do  iiimensely  more  than  any  survey  can  be 
expected  to  do  to  Improve  the  over-all  man- 
power situation  In  this  country. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  November  7  Issue  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Gazette: 
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HOW    SHALL    AMERICA    BE    SAVED? 

"God  save  America."  HnuM  Johnson,  of 
Carifornia.  cried  to  a  Senate  that  was  about 
ti)  pass  the  Connally  resolution  pledging  the 
United  States  to  post-war  collaboration  In 
Joint  international  action  to  prevent  new 
wars  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

This  incurable  isolationist  must  be  cred- 
ited with  complete  sincerity  in  his  uncom- 
promising attliudc.  But  God  did  not  "save 
America  "  after  Senator  Johnson  and  others 
a  quarter  century  ago  were  instrumental  in 
keep.n^  the  United  States  out  of  the  League 
rf  Nations,  whose  history  might  have  teen 
Vastly  different  if  the  voice  of  America  had 
fpoken  in  its  councils. 

Now  Senator  Johnson  prays  that  this 
c  una  try  may  be  protected  and  preserved  "in 
the  days  to  come  as  in  the  days  that  have 
passed."  America  is  being  protected  and  pre- 
HTVcd,  yes.  But  at  what  tragic  cost  in  blood 
and  trea'njre,  with  what  sacrifice  by  fathers 
aiid  mothers  and  wives  and  children,  with 
what  dislocations  of  the  whole  economic 
structure  on  which  the  normal  existence  of 
all  ol  us  depends. 

Th's  aged  Senator,  whose  isolationism  is 
seemingly  unaffected  by  this  second  holo- 
caust that  Is  scourging  the  world,  declares 
that  for  77  years  he  has  "known  no  alle- 
giance but  to  the  United  States  of  America." 

So  some  man  living  among  people  newly 
bioupht  together  in  a  community,  and  with- 
out the  usual  protective  services  might  say 
that  he  knew  no  allegiance  except  to  his  own 
home  and  his  family,  and  refuse  to  have  part 
In  establishing  authority  to  maintain  police 
pnd  fire  and  health  services  for  the  com- 
rjuniiv. 


Office  of  War  Information 
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Wednesday.  November  10,  1943 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Thursday  and  Friday,  November  4  and 
5  when  the  first  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  national  defense  for 
1944  was  under  discussion,  I  made  two 
speeches  wherein  I  exposed  certain  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
that,  in  my  opinion,  were  detrimental 
to  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  also  introduced  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember 4,  1943,  House  Resolution  344, 
calling  for  a  thorough  investigation  of 
this  agency  of  our  Government  set  up 
under  Executive  order  of  the  President. 

I  maintain  that  the  only  way  this 
Congress  will  ever  be  advised  of  the  real 
truth  regarding  the  operations  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  is  to  authorize 
this  congressional  investigation. 

I  also  maintain  that  this  Congress  is 
entitled  to  know  the  real  truth  regarding 
this  agency,  and  if  this  Investigating 
committee  is  authorized,  I  will  produce 
witnesses  who  will  testify  under  oath  to 
facts  that  will  not  only  shock  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  mentioned  last  Thursday,  and  reiter- 
ate my  statement  made  then,  that  the 


subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  only  heard  one  side  of  the 
story,  because  of  the  24  men  who  testified 
on  the  appropriation  for  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  all  were  employees  of 
that  agency  v.'ith  the  exception  of  Brig, 
Gen.  Robert  A.  McClure.  If  the  $5,000,- 
000  they  were  then  asking  for  is  given 
to  them  by  the  Congress,  they  are  the 
same  ones  who  will  be  spending  the 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks,  the  text  of  House  Reso- 
lution 344,  providing  for  the  authoriza- 
tion for  this  committee  of  investigation, 
and  hope  it  will  have  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

House  Resolution  344 

Resolved.  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  five 
Members  of  the  House  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as 
chairman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment   was   made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  study  and  investigation  of  the 
organization,  personnel,  and  activities  of  the 
OfHce  of  War  Information,  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  or  not  such  Commis- 
sion in  its  organization,  in  the  selection  of 
personnel,  and  In  the  conduct  of  its  activi- 
ties, has  been  and  is  acting  In  accordance 
with  law  and  the  public  interest. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
Is  not  In  session)  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  during  the  present  Congress  the  results 
of  Its  Investigation,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  it  deems  desirable. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
pommlttee,  or  any  sulKommlttee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the  House 
is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
and  to  take  such  testimony,  as  it  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  any  member  designated  by  him,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 


National  Unity 
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Wednesday.  November  10,  1943 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
cries  that  resounds  over  the  Nation  today 
is  for  national  unity.  That  cry,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  important.  It  is  important  be- 
cause— to  paraphrase  a  well-known 
axiom — "in  unity  there  is  strength." 

But,  my  colleagues,  I  am  sorely 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  in  this  House 
today  there  Is  a  singular  lack  of  unity. 
That  lack  is  so  apparent  that  no  one  can 
successfully  maintain  that  unity  exists. 


May  I  suggest  that  this  lack  of  unity 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  few  of  the  Mem- 
bers are  not  In  the  least  interested  in 
unity.  They  are  interested  only  in  pol- 
itics. They  are  interested  in  class 
hatreds.  They  are  interested  in  broad- 
casting to  the  world  at  large  that  In  the 
United  States  we  care  nothing  about  vic- 
tory of  our  armed  forces,  only  about 
victory  for  a  political  group. 

One  6f  the  outstanding  members  of 
this  disunity  cabal  Is  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Horr- 
M.^N).  who.  If  his  daily  broadcasts,  to  use 
a  charitable  term,  are  to  be  considered 
important,  which  I  deny,  seems  deter- 
mined to  undermine  all  efforts  at  unity. 

How  the  irrepressibly  psychopathic 
Adolf  Hitler  must  gloat  when  a  Member 
of  this  body,  supposedly  a  responsible 
representative  body,  openly  charges  that 
special  privileges  were  granted  time  and 
again  to  members  of  certain  unions — 
granted  because  of  certain  contributions 
which  had  been  made  during  the  1936 
campaign. 

Tlie  gentleman  knows,  but  carefully 
refrains  from  so  stating,  that  these  al- 
leged contributions  were  not  contribu- 
tions at  all  but  loans.  Loans  which  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  repaid, 
just  as  they  would  have  repaid  these 
loans  if  made  by  a  bank. 

Since  when  has  It  become  a  crime  to 
borrow  money,  even  from  a  labor  union? 

If  this  loan  had  been  secured  from 
banks,  I  suppose  It  would  have  been  all 
O.  K.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact.  If  the 
banks  had  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
grateful,  they  should  have  been  glad  to 
loan  money  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  just  a  mere  measure  of  ap- 
preciation of  what  the  Democratic 
Party  had  done  for  them. 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  con- 
victed of  having  saved  the  banks,  the 
railroads,  the  insurance  companies  and 
thousands  of  other  enterprises  from  the 
bankruptcy  and  devastation  brought 
about  by  the  policy  of  corruption  under 
Harding,  and  unintelligent  contentment 
under  Coolidge  and  finally  under  the  fat- 
headed  poUcy  of  Hoover,  the  grc&i  engi- 
neer, who  had  no  more  conception  of 
what  was  happening  than  had  any  of  his 
fat-headed  contemporaries  in  key  posi- 
tions of  the  Government  at  that  time. 

I  suggest  to  Mr.  Hoftmaic  that  he  take 
a  day  oCT  and  read  the  history  of  his 
party  from  1920  to  1932. 

If  he  can  find  consolation  In  that 
record,  I  suggest  that  he  broadcast  that 
to  the  country. 

I  will  venture  Just  this  one  observa- 
tion. For  legislative  ineptitude,  execu- 
tive blimdering,  that  12  years  from  Hard- 
ing to  Hoover  takes  the  palm. 

If  the  distinguished  gentleman  can 
point  to  one  constructive  measure — and 
I  will  exclude  the  sinking  of  585,000  tons 
of  good  Navy  fighting  ships,  a  senti- 
mental but  mistaken  gesture*  toward 
peace;  or,  if  he  will  tell  this  House  of 
one  instance  in  which  he  has  been  right, 
particularly  in  his  pacifist  "America 
First"  poUcy,  I  will  be  glad  to  listen  to 
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him,  othenfcise  I  suggest  that  he  start 
expounding  not  class  hatred  but  na- 
tional unity,  which  in  spite  of  him  we 
will  achieve  along  with  victory. 


Let's  Wait  to  See 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  November  10, 1943 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  National  Tribune  for  November 
11,  1943: 

Ifr'8   WAIT    TO  SEE 

It  has  been  our  cuatom  to  devote  our  lead 
editorial  once  each  year  to  the  significance  of 
ArmUtlce  Day.  We  have  titoed  it  to  appear 
in  tbe  lasue  that  goes  to  press  nearest  to 
November  11,  a  day  set  aside  at  tbe  request 
of  the  Nation's  veterans  by  tbe  Congress  as  a 
national  holiday.  The  veterans  bad  noted  for 
years  tbe  apathy  of  the  general  public  toward 
the  preservation  of  those  basic  principles  of 
Americanism  for  which  heroes  have  bled  and 
died,  and  we  have  lent  our  effort  annually  to 
the  purpose  of  refresblng  the  memories  of 
the  carelessly  forgetful.  Tbe  day  is  one  that 
calls  for  earnest  refle!ctlon  and  humility,  one 
on  which  every  American  might  well  ask 
whether  he  or  she  has  been  worthy  of  the  sac- 
rifice and  travail  of  those  who  have  given 
their  all  for  their  country's  sake. 

On  this  Armistice  Day  we  believe  we  can 
do  a  greater  honor  to  our  comrades  in  eternal 
slet>p  if  we  accept  a  challenge  thrown  down 
to  all  veterans  by  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Pest  In  a  rfcent  comment  relating  to 
immigration  He  who  is  "known  but  to 
God  '  can  not  answer  this  deliberate  attack 
on  tbe  ideals  of  all  men  who  have  served  in 
our  country's  uniform.  The  media  are  not 
available  to  many  others  who  would  reply. 
We  speak  for  all  of  tbem.  We  echo  their 
unanimous  sentiment. 

The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was  rer'aled 
by  a  nonrecord  vote  in  the  House  on  October 
21,  and  the  Senate  wlU  t>e  caUed  upoa  to 
vote  on  the  subject  very  shortly.  The  whole 
purpose  of  wiping  the  act  off  the  statute  books 
can  be  statsd  very  briefly.  It  is  an  inter- 
national gesture  of  friendliness  to  the  gallant 
Chinese  people  who  are  allied  with  ut  In 
World  War  No.  2.  and  who  have  at  tremendous 
cost  stood  off  Japanese  aggression  for  so 
many  years.  Locking  at  it  from  almost  any 
angle,  the  legal  admission  of  105  Clilnese 
nationals  to  the  United  States  each  year 
means  very  little.  "Riey  would  constitute  no 
threat  to  the  national  economy;  they  would 
not  affect  the  labor  market;  they  are  suffi- 
ciently assimilable  to  make  good  citizens; 
and  they  are  a  sober,  industrious,  and  con- 
genial people;  that  many  Chinese  come  into 
the  country  Illegally  each  year  anyway,  and 
we  have  had  no  serious  trouble  with  them. 
or  Itaelf  this  move  In  tbe  Congress  is  of  no 
great  concern  to  vetenms,  but  it  carries  with 
it  a  danger  that  means  a  great  deal  to  every 
one  of  Qur  citizens.  It  is  an  entering  wedge 
whereby  the  bttn  can  be  let  down  and  there 
can  ccme  a  flood  of  Immigrants  to  America 
that  could  bring  witb  It  calamitous  oonae- 
quencea. 

Speaking  for  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars,  Representative 
A.  LxoNAKD  AixxN,  of  Loulsiana,  presented  an 
aoaeudment  on  the  House  floor  asking  that 


no  Immigrants  be  admitted  to  our  shores  in 
any  year  during  which  as  many  as  1,000,000 
persons  are  unemployed  here.  The  proposal 
was  submitted  for  the  Legion  and  was  f^up- 
ported  by  a  far  more  restrictive  mandate  of 
the  V.  F.  W.  Mr.  Allen  was  speaking  for 
them  as  well  as  for  himself.  The  veterans 
were  looking  ahead  to  the  vast  unemploy- 
ment problem  that  may  well  face  ojr  peo- 
ple when  the  boys  come  marching  home,  and 
It  Is  of  moment  to  state  that  the  Congress- 
man, friendly  at  all  times  to  the  cause  of 
servicemen,  now  has  two  sons  in  action  on 
the  flghing  front.  Both  the  veterans  and 
Mr.  Allin  are  also  profoundly  aware  of  sev- 
eral bills  now  pending  in  the  Congress  winch 
would  permit  an  almost  unlimited  numijer 
of  oppressed  aliens  to  walk  In  on  us  and 
settle  down  to  American  secuuty  and  Amcii- 
can  Jobs,  even  while  the  lads  who  moyt  de- 
serve them  are  far  away  frcm  home  fighting 
to  preserve  those  Jobs  for  themselves. 

The  Internationally  minded  Washington 
Post,  never  known  at  any  time  to  entertain 
a  friendly  consciousness  of  the  problems  of 
veterans  and  generally  hostile  to  them,  calls 
the  Legion  resolution  Isolationist  and  Mr. 
Allen's  espousal  of  it  "sublimely  ironic."  It 
uses  a  lot  of  words  with  nasty  implication.-;; 
states  In  lovely  language  that  neither  the 
Legion  nor  the  Congressman  know  what  the  y 
are  talking  about;  and,  by  using  illogical 
premises,  proceeds  to  knock  the  tar  out  ol 
the  position  veterans  have  as.=umed  to  pro- 
tect American  workingmen  and  the  men  who 
are  today  fighting  our  battles  overseas 

Eugene  Meyer,  tlie  editor,  whom  wc  assume 
Is  responsible  for  the  editorial,  blandly  ac- 
cepts conditions  of  today  as  the  same  that 
will  apply  after  this  war  is  over.  From  here 
on  out  he  says.  In  effect,  we  shall  be  rebuild- 
ing our  own  economy.  We  shall  enlarge  our 
markets  the  world  over.  Increase  cur  raw  ma- 
terials, and  Just  move  on  to  run  the  world 
In  such  a  way  that  opportunity  will  be  un- 
limited. We  must,  therefore,  not  lock  our 
gates  against  foreign  ideas,  skills,  and  ener- 
gies. It  Is  defeatism,  he  says,  to  plan  other- 
wise, and  we  might  as  well  ban  procreation. 

We  agree  that  the  future  has  possibilities, 
but  we  have  seen  something  of  the  effect  of 
wars,  too.  We  also  are  fully  aware  that  to 
some  degree  alien  energy  and  skill  have,  in 
the  dear  days  of  plenty,  helped  to  build  our 
Nation,  bu*  we  likewise  recall  that  the 
groundwork  was  well-conceived  and  well- 
planned  by  men  who  tolled  to  make  an  Amer- 
ica with  ideals,  and  we  remember  that  the 
immigrants  who  came  with  their  ideas  to  help 
us  do  it  were  oL  a  class  that  cannot  come  to 
us  now.  and  will  not  come  after  this  war  be- 
cause their  talents  will  be  needed  at  home. 

A  further  distinct  recollection,  and  a  later 
one,  compels  us  to  remind  oiu'  friends  with 
their  heads  In  the  clouds  that  within  4  years 
after  the  last  war  was  won,  1  500.000  of  "op- 
pressed peoples"  were  aUmitted  to  our  thores. 
Most  of  them  have  become  good  citizens,  it 
Is  true  and  many  are  now  fighting  in  Amer- 
ican imlforms,  but  we  did  not  then  rebuild 
the  world  nor  afford  ourselves  unlimited 
opportunities.  Instead,  not  too  long  after 
the  boys  came  home,  our  veterans  sold  ap- 
ples on  the  street  corners.  The  Jobs  they 
hr  held  bad  gone  a-glimmerlng.  Unem- 
ployment was  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
and  free  Immigration  was  one  of  the  reasons. 
After  a  brief  period  of  prosperity,  we  went 
through  years  of  terrible  depression. 

History  has  a  habit  of  repeating  Itself. 
Our  veterans'  organizations  are  planning 
against  futiu-e  unemployment.  Perhaps  the 
world  will  open  up  to  great  new  opportunities 
after  this  war.  If  so,  we  can  find  plenty  of 
room  for  friendly  aliens  who  seek  to  assim- 
ilate our  brand  of  Americanism.  But  first 
the  veterans  of  this  country  want  to  wait 
and  see.  They  would  look  realistically  at 
what  they  believe  are  coming  problems. 
They  want  no  aliens  employed  until  our  own 
people,  particularly  our  returning  warriors, 


are  first  hired.     That  much  we  owe  to  our 

own. 

The  National  Tribune,  on  this  day  devoted 
to  memories  of  sacrifice  to  tlie  death  for  the 
sake  of  principle,  commends  the  veterans' 
organizations  for  their  foresight.  Our  peo- 
ple owe  to  them  and  to  Congressman  Allen  a 
i  debt  of  gratitude.  The  millennium  is  not  yet 
'  here,  even  though  the  socially  minded  Mr. 
Meyer  may  think  so. 


Income  Taxes  on  Back  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or   NFW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  10, 1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea',  e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Leopold  V.  Rossi,  Esq.,  concerning  taxes 
on  bade  salaries. 

Because  thousands  of  New  York  City 
employees  will  be  affected  by  a  decision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
on  salaries  which  were  not  paid  vv'hen 
due.  I  hope  something  may  be  done  to 
correct  the  injustice  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Rossi : 

New  York,  N.  T.,  November  8,  1943. 
Hon.  Martin  J.  Kennedy, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sik:  On  the  date  of  June  28,  1943, 
Mr  Guy  T.  Helverlng,  United  States  Com- 
m:.ss;oner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Issued  a 
directive  which  was  printed  in  the  Federal 
Regl.ster.  volume  8.  No.  128,  Wednesday,  June 
30.  1943,  relating  to  the  collection  of  Income 
ta.x  at  source  on  wages. 

This  ruling  is  now  being  followed  by  the 
coniptrnller  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Under 
its  provisions  New  York  City  civil  service 
employees  are  paying  a  withholding  tax  of 
5  percent  and  will  pay.  commencing  January 
1,  1944  a  withholding  tax  of  20  percent  on 
all  back  wages  for  the  years  commencing 
July  1.  1937.  to  June  30,  1943,  owed  them  by 
the  city  of  New  York.  These  back  moneys 
pursuant  to  statutory  enactment  are  In  pay- 
ment of  claims  for  wages,  salaries,  or  com- 
pensation which  should  have  been  paid  to 
these  employees  but  which  the  city  of  New 
York,  during  the  years  mentioned,  failed  to 
appropriate  In  its  butflget  for  the  periods 
Involved. 

Nowhere  in  the  Federal  statutes  relating 
to  income  taxes  did  I  find  any  provision 
enacted  by  the  Ccngresa  of  the  United  States 
that  the.3e  back  salaries  which  are  now  being 
paid  or  whicii  will  be  paid  to  city  employees 
are  to  be  made  subject  to  a  withholding 
t.ix  of  5  percent  if  they  are  paid  between 
July  1,  1943,  and  December  31,  1943,  or  20 
percent  withholding  If  they  are  paid  after 
that  date. 

I  am  not  maintaining  in  this  communica- 
tion that  these  employees  should  l>e  exempt 
from  taxation  on  these  back  salaries  If  the 
back  salaries  and  what  they  previously 
earned  for  the  specific  period  brings  them 
within  the  taxable  rates  for  those  periods. 
They  should  be  permitted  to  file  amended 
returns  in  which  they  can  add  the  back  salary 
they  are  now  receiving  or  will  receive  with 
what  they  earned  in  the  former  specific  yearly 
F>eriod.5.  In  that  manner  the  Intent  of  the 
Federal  statutes  would  be  carried  out.  Un- 
der the  new  Income-tax  lav/  which  Is  now 
being  prepared,  this  matter  should  be  clari- 
fied in  order  that  this  Injustice  to  civil- 
service  employees  can  be  corrected. 
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I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  oJBce 
of  tne  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  the 
customs  house  in  New  York  City,  and  they  ad- 
vised me  that  they  had  no  choice  but  to  fol- 
low Commissioner  Helvering's  ruling  direct- 
ing the  5-percent  withholding  tax  If  back 
pay  moneys  for  the  period  commencing  in 
1£37  and  June  30.  1943,  were  paid  to  these 
civil-iPrvice  employees  between  July  1,  1943. 
to  December  31,  1943,  ar.d  a  20-pcrcent  wi:h- 
holdin^  tax  on  the.  e  back  pay  moneys  if  they 
were  paid  after  the  1st  of  January  1944. 
Comnf'.E=ianer  Helvering's  ruling  will  lead 
Into  lit*ca^lt)n.  Wiiy  should  civil-scrvlce  em- 
ployees have  to  icsort  to  the  courts  for  pro- 
tection if  it  was  not  the  con.;ri£sional  intent 
to  t.'.x  at  current  rate.)  salaries  earned  in  the 
past  but  which  ar^  no-.v  being  paid  or  will  be 
paid  in  the  future?  Verified  tlainis  based  en 
the  statutes  involved  for  these  back  wages 
were  all  filed  prior  to  June  30,  1943. 

May  I  again  suggest  that  in  the  new  tax 
law  that  this  situation  be  so  ciarifled  that 
there  will  be  absolutely  no  doubt  that  back 
Pity  ir.oney.s  for  salaries,  wages,  or  ccmpensa- 
tlo'n  which  should  have  been  paid  pursuant 
to  siplutory  obi. 'Rations  and  wh4ch  were  not 
paid  because  of  tlie  failure  of  any  adminis- 
tration to  appropriate  these  moneys  at  that 
time  be  placed  in  the  taxable  group  for  the 
specific  period  In  which  these  moneys  were 
actually  earned  and  not  when  they  were  or 
will  be  paid. 

If  you  deem  It  necessary.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
confer  with  ycu  on  this  matter  and  give  you 
any  further  information  that  you  desire. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Leopold  V.  Rossi. 
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OF 

HON.  R.  E.  THOMASON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  10,  1943 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  the  president.  William  R.  Boyd,  Jr., 
tT  members  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  at  their  twenty-fourth  annual 
n.eeting,  Chicago,  November  10.  1'943: 

Oil  is  ammunition. 

It  is  a  secret  behind  the  secret  weapons  In 
this  war. 

From  oil  field  to  battle  field;  petroleum 
serves  on  every   front. 

Next  to  the  food  we  eat  and  the  water  we 
drink,  oil  Is  the  most  vital  commodity  of 
this  country  and  of  the  world. 

Long  before  Peorl  Harbor  the  oil  industry 
realized  that  war  for  us  was  Inevitable.  Op- 
erating under  a  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
in  the  characteristic  American  way,  we  quietly 
set  about  mobilizing  cur  industry's  enormous 
material  and  technical  resources  against  the 
Nation's  coming  call  to  arms. 

When  war  actually  came,  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry accelerated  the  production  of  mili- 
tary gasolines,  euperluorlcants.  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  petroleum  products  critically 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  modern  mechan- 
ized warfare.  Concurrently,  we  were  con- 
fronted with  the  difficult  problem  of  provid- 
ing vital  petroleum  products  to  defense 
plants,  for  essential  transportation  u.ses  and 
for  civilian  needs  on  the  home  front. 

Oceans  of  oil.  rivers  of  gcscUne,  huge  stock 
piles  of  refined  products  of  every  kind,  have 
been  furnished  by  our  industry  to  power  and 


lubricate  thousands  of  types  of  war  equip- 
ment irom  blood  plasma  refrigerators  to 
giant  bombers.  60-ton  tanks,  and  an  Invinc- 
ible armada  of  seagoing  craft. 

It  has  been  our  Job,  It  still  Is  our  first  duty, 
to  insuie  a  steady,  uninterrupted  flow  of  this 
vital  oil  ammunition  In  whatsoever  product 
form  prescribed,  whenever  and  wherever  it  is 
needed  lor  essential  war  usage  on  the  home 
ircnt,  and  en  every  battle  front  in  all  the 
theaters  of  war.  Everything  the  oil  Industry 
dies  nmst  have  as  Us  primary  objective 
victory  for  our  arms. 

When  the  last  gun  fell  silent  on  the  western 
front  25  years  ago  tomorrow,  many  of  the 
var-wise  strategists  realized  that  Instead  of 
ending  all  wars  World  War  No.  1  had  only 
ended  the  old  type  of  war  which  had  to  be 
fought  in  theaters  circumscribed  by  the  mo- 
bility nf  armies  and  the  range  of  weapons. 
Some  military  chieftains  of  both  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished  understood  prophetically 
that  Armistice  Day  on  November  11,  1918,  was 
only  til?  end  of  the  first  act  of  a  new  and 
terrible  drama  of  war  that  would  use  the 
entire  world  as  a  stage  and  would  make  bat- 
tlefields in  the  skies. 

Tills  new  and  complete  type  of  warfare  was 
made  possible  by  petroleum,  the  liquid  fuel 
that  has  given  a  new  way  of  living  to  Amer- 
ica— a  better  and  more  comfortable  and 
easier  way  of  living.  With  mankind  still 
war-minded,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  product 
so  Important  to  living  should  be  adapted  to 
means  for  mutual  extermination. 

One  of  those  who  discerned  the  importance 
of  petroleum  in  war,  as  well  as  In  peace,  was 
Lord  Curzon,  who,  on  November  21,  1918.  at 
an  Interallied  petroleum  conference.  Lan- 
caster House.  London.  England,  made  his  oft- 
quoted  statement:  "The  Allies  floated  to  vic- 
tory on  a  sea  of  oil."  True  though  that 
famous  statement  was,  the  few  brief  words 
that  some  day  will  tell  the  far  more  potent 
part  that  petroleum  has  played  in  this  global 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  wlU  say 
truly  that  World  War  No.  2  was  won  by 
American  oil.  We  are  not  floating  to  victory 
In  this  war — we  are  fighting  literally  every 
Inch  of  the  way  with  oil^on  land,  on  and 
under  the  seven  seas,  and  In  the  skies.  The 
panorama  of  millions  slaughtered,  peoples 
made  destitute,  and  kingdoms  crushed  into 
the  earth  by  mechanized  means  makes  start- 
lingly  clear  the  fact  that  in  this  combat  oU, 
more  than  any  other  weapon,  decides  the  life 
or  death  of  civilization. 

Pause  and  seriously  reflect  on  how  this  war 
might  be  going  or  what  Its  ultimate  outcome 
might  be  If  the  petroleum  position  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Axis  Powers  vers 
reversed.  What  kind  of  a  war  might  it  be  if 
Germany  or  Japan  had  as  much  oil  as  the 
United  States,  or  even  as  much  as  Texas  or 
California,  Instead  of  a  total  supply  which 
probably  does  not  exceed  more  than  the 
amount  of  lOO-octane  gasoline  alone  that  we 
are  now  producing? 

Oil  Is  victory,  and  victory  will  be  won  only 
by  the  side  abundantly  supplied  with 
amounts  of  the  product  processed  for  prompt 
action.  But  we  must  not  stop  with  any  pas- 
sive, complacent  acceptance  of  that  truism. 
Our  Industry's  responsibility  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  otherwise  will  continue  to 
expect  us  in  war  the  same  as  in  peace  to 
supply  them  with  the  same  quantities  of  oil 
at  the  same  prices,  demands  that  we  Iterate 
and  reiterate  from  day  to  day  and  every  hour 
of  every  day  how  America's  oU  industry  Is  de- 
livering the  ammimltlon  with  which  the 
United  Nations  are  going  to  emerge  as  the 
victor  of  this  war. 

We  must  tell  the  public  that  for  tbe  petro- 
leum Industry  this  Is  en  all-out  war.  We 
must  tell  them  that,  as  far  as  crude-oil  pro- 
duction is  concerned,  we  are  going  all  out; 
that  we  have  called  up  the  reserves  we  were 
hoping  to  hold  for  them  until  tomorrow;  and 
that  the  decimation  of»  those  reserves  this 
year  means  a  weakened  and  exhausted  line 


tomorrow   unless   a   great  new  reservoir  ot 
reserves  is  found. 

We  must  tell  our  friends,  our  neighbors. 
our  relatives,  and  everyone  else  that  the  re- 
form.ng  of  the  petroletmi  supply  lines  that 
had  been  so  disrupted  by  submarine  warfare 
and  direct  war  needs  for  oU  has  bten  one  ol 
the  logistic  achievements  of  history.  The 
manner  in  which  the  pptroleiun  transporta- 
tion tystcm  ol  this  country  was  revolution- 
ized and  the  speed  with  which  it  was  done  is 
a  story  of  accompFishment  that  will  bear  tell- 
ing  and   retelling. 

We  must  tell  also  of  the  great  new  war 
plants  that  miraculously  have  been  built  at 
petroleum  refineries  throughout  the  land. 
These  plants,  over  a  billion  dollars*  worth, 
are  making  the  best  aviation  gasoline  in  the 
world  In  truly  astonishing  and  ever-Increas- 
ing amounts.  They  are  producing  toluene, 
cumcne,  xyline,  butylene,  butadiene,  and 
other  petroleum  chemicals  for  explosives, 
superfucls,  synthetic  rubber,  and  many  little 
known  Ingredients  of  war.  They  are  pro- 
ducing the  superb  fuel  and  lubricants  that 
our  fighting  machinery  must  have  to  win. 
Relentlessly  driven  by  the  lash  of  war  neces- 
sity, the  technologists  of  petroleum  refining 
have  ccmpressed  into  the  last  2  years  more 
Improvements  than  we  would  ordinarily  wit- 
ness in  25  years.  When  the  final  history  of 
this  war  Is  written  their  achievements  will 
be  recorded  as  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of 
American  industrial  science. 

Everyone  in  this  country  has  some  reali- 
zation of  the  Importance  of  the  crippling 
effect  of  massed  and  continuotu  bombing 
of  the  enemies'  war  Industries  and  bases. 
Our  Government  regulsrly  furnishes  infor- 
mation about  the  tonnage  of  bombs  dropped, 
the  number  of  planes  and  personnel  lost,  and 
other  details,  ,^ut  rarely  ever  does  It  tell  of 
the  petroleum  products  that  powered  the 
attack.  When  President  Roosevelt  stated 
that  the  October  8  blasting  of  Bremen  and 
Vegesack  with  1,250  tons  of  bombs  required 
nearly  a  million  gallons  of  100-octane  gaso- 
line and  25,000  gallons  of  aviation  lubri- 
cants, he  indicated  that  It  takes  nearly  3 
pounds  of  gasoline  to  deliver  I  pound  of 
bombs  to  the  objective.  The  bombs  them- 
selves were  filled  with  petroleum  derivative 
explosives.  I  agree  with  the  Army  officer  who 
said  that  "the  real  key  to  any  adequate  at- 
tempt to  crush  an  enemy  nation  by  con- 
tinuous air  t>ombardment  Is  not  in  the  num- 
ber of  planes  and  trained  men  available  for 
the  task,  but  rather  in  the  facilities  for 
producing  and  transporting  adequate  quan- 
tities^ of  gasoline  and  lubricants  to  the  bases 
from  which  the  air  drive  is  launched."  In 
other  words,  of  what  use  is  all  the  mechanised 
equipment  without  the  fuel  and  lubricants 
to  operate  It?  And,  it  is  highly  informative 
to  say  that  the  gasoline  needs  in  this  war 
already  are  80  times  greater  than  in  the  last 
war. 

When  Lieutenant  General  Somervell,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Army  Services  of  Sup- 
ply, told  the  Petroletim  Industry  War  Coun- 
cil recently  that  war  was  already  using  over 
a  million  barrels  a  day  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, he  Inferred  that  soon  nearly  one-third 
of  the  oU  production  of  the  United  BUtes 
would  be  used  In  war.  Reports  of  petroleum 
consumption  from  the  fighting  front  Indi- 
cate that  it  already  requires  an  average  of 
more  than  a  barrel  of  petroleiun  products 
per  month  for  every  man  we  have  overseas. 
The  oil  used  by  our  Navy  and  by  our  supply 
ships  and  by  our  aUies  will  probably  boost 
the  average  consumption  of  oil  per  soldier 
and  sailor  to  an  even  higher  figure. 

Putting  it  another  way.  every  oil  well  In  tl\e 
United  States  must  now  produce  each  day 
an  average  of  S  barrels  of  oU  for  war  and 
may  soon  have  to  produce  an  average  <rf  four 
barrels.  The  296,000  "stripper"  wells  In  this 
country  that  produce  an  average  of  atxnit 
two  barrels  per  well  per  day  cannot  prodiK* 
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th«  »yfrage  requ!r?mer.t  for  war  which 
throws  a:i  adcffd  1'  d  <  ii  ihe  other  105.0C0 
producing  wella  which  ur.der  the  lead  become 
cont;nuaUy  If ?s  cipable  cf  carrying  It. 

These  ere  but  •cme  of  the  facts  about  oil 
that  every  oil  eiecutlve.  erery  oil  worlter. 
every  automt  bile  owner,  every  f\icl-oU  coa- 
■um<>r.  every  traveler,  every  public  ofQclal  and 
every  present  and  coming  cUUoa  should 
know.  Are  you  keeping  Informed  of  Vrliat 
>our  induatry  la  dulnt;  In  the  war  and  what. 
If  atiytbiiig.  are  you  doing  to  help  ihout 
afyut  It  from  the  hcusetkpa? 

It  u  not  enouKh  for  the  petroleum  indiu- 
try  to  be  doln,^  a  auperlatlve  >ob  lii  winning 
the  war.  It  la  not  enough  fur  our  Indu.try 
to  rest  content  In  the  knowlrdge  of  a  Job 
well  done  unle>.i  there  has  alao  been  well 
u<'ne  the  Job  of  arcountlng  to  the  American 
people  U>r  the  dtapr^lilon  of  the  Nation's  oil 
rer4;urcca  and  why  they  are  having  to  be  re- 
atrtcled  In  their  ua«  of  petroleum  prcUucU. 

The  American  Petroletun  Inatttute,  at  one 
of  the  numerous  trade  aaaoclations  repre- 
aentauve  of  and  supported  by  the  Industry, 
propt.'ses  to  do  everything  It  can  to  help  un- 
fold the  story  of  oil  before  the  American 
people.  A  program  of  Information  Is  already 
taking  shape.  However,  It  Is  not  the  Job  of 
any  one  organization  or  any  one  central 
agency  to  tell  the  story.  It  is  a  Job  for  every 
trade  asaoclatlon.  local,  regional,  or  national, 
a  Job  for  every  oil  company  and  for  every  In- 
dividual of  our  vaat,  far-flung  Industry.  It 
mtut  be  done  by  each  oil  association,  each 
oU  company,  each  Individual  In  its  or  bis 
own  name  and  In  its  or  his  own  way — but 
the  objective  should  be  the  same  and  the 
tune  should  be  pitched  and  sting  in  the 
■ame  key  and  at  the  same  tempo. 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  of  tu  is  the 
hope  that  this  second  war  conference  of  the 
American  Petroletun  Institute  will  be  the  last 
war  conference  to  be  held.  It  Is  my  hope  and 
pray»  and  yours  that  the  Institute's  1944 
annual  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  post-war 
and  reconstruction  problems  which  in  their 
way  will  be  no  less  in  magnitude  nor  in 
moment  than  those  which  we  have  solved  in 
such  ntunber  In  the  23  crowded  months  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  But,  hope  and  pray  though  we 
may  for  victory  in  1944.  there  must  be  no  let- 
up, no  relaxation  of  unremitting  effort  until 
victory  Is  actually  ours. 

During  the  past  year  the  unique  Govern- 
ment-business partnership  between  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War  and  the 
petroletmi  industry  continued  to  flourish  in  a 
manner  moet  satisfactory  for  both  partners 
and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation.  This 
relationship  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness Is  at  once  the  envy  and  despair  both  of 
other  industries,  who  long  for  partners  like 
Petroleum  Administrator  Ickes  and  Deputy 
Administrator  Davies  and  their  staff,  and  of 
other  Government  agencies  that  crave  a 
united  indastry  represented  by  the  counter- 
part of  the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Council 
and  the  P.  A.  W.  district  organ  iratJons.  As  1 
have  said  repeatedly  and  sincerely.  Petroleum 
Administrator  Ickes.  Deputy  Administrator 
Ralph  Davies.  and  the  members  of  the  P.  A.  W. 
BtaJT  are  earnefltly  and  with  high  intelligence, 
ability,  fidelity,  and  patriotism  discharging 
the  trust  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  their  Government.  TTiey  deserve 
continuance  of  the  Industry's  full  coopera- 
tion. They  m«rtt  the  commendation  of  all 
the  American  people  for  the  excellent  Job  they 
•re  doing,  and.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they 
win  get  It  now  snd  in  the  future. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fsrt  that  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  Secretary  Ickes  to  staff  the  Office 
of  the  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War  with 
men  drafted  from  the  oil  Industry,  men  who 
know  from  long  experience  the  problems  with 
which  P.  A.  W.  is  ccmpcUed  to  deal.  Oil  oper- 
ations are  complicated  and.  in  most  Instances 
involving  production  and  stipply,  the  prob- 
leciM  are  ttMihnlcol  and  require  •  high  degree 


ct  skilled  experience.  P.  A  W.  has  had  to  deal 
with  the  probJem  f.f  sccur-VT  r.iid  kcepln?^  the 
necessary  trained  pers'nnel  wlilicut  which  i'.*) 
v/ar  woik  ould  not  be  efficiently  done.  In 
dealing  with  this  n-.ost  d;fflcul:  problem  6tc- 
reury  Ickes  and  Deputy  Davies  need  the 
understanding  cooperation  of  the  industry 
and  the  help  of  ril  companies,  bcvh  lar:;e 
mid  email,  who  will  relca  e  qualified  men  tor 
Government  ser/ice. 

The  oilmen  who  ccmpose  the  workin<? 
staff  of  P  A.  W.  h  .ve  no  "yen"  .or  wor.cin  : 
for  the  GDvernmer.r.  They  have  not  scui^ht 
these  Jobs.  In  almost  every  inntance  thry 
have  bieen  "shant^haied  '  or  drafted  and  they 
are  (sacrificing  the  evenly  distributed  woric 
of  their  regular  home  emoloyment  and  Riv- 
ing up  the  peaceful  existence  v.  hl-'h  normally 
surrounds  their  work  and  firesides  at  home 
for  a  hectic,  abnormal  life  in  Washington. 
where  but  few  people  are  appreciative  of 
what  anyone  is  doing.  Tber.*-  oilmen  want 
to  be  only  a  part  of  a  self-llquidating  bu- 
reaucracy and  their  greatest  amhltiua  Is 
t»)  i\o  their  part  in  helping  to  win  the  war 
with  oil — and  thrn  go  heme.  Their  ccm- 
peneatlon  for  making  patriotically  the  sacri- 
fice which  they  do  should  not  be  carp:ni; 
complaint  from  any  of  their  fellow  oilmen 
nor  is  there  any  merit  whatsoever  in  the 
frequently  made  criticism  that  they  are  all 
there  to  serve  some  selfish  end.  Men  can 
be  and  are  as  patriotic  In  essential  civilian 
government  service  as  they  can  be  and  are  in 
uniform. 

The  example  set  by  Secretary  Ickes  in 
staffing  P.  A.  W.  with  oilmen  quite  appro- 
priately has  been  follo-^'ed  by  General  Somer- 
vell who  hps  staffed  the  Fuel  and  Lubricfiuts 
Division  of  the  Services  of  Supply  branch  of 
the  Army  (which  worlts  In  close  conperatlon 
with  P.  A.  W.),  with  oilmen  who  have 
donned  Armv  uniforms  to  serve  their  coun- 
try This  Division  makes  long-ranpe  Army 
petroleum  supply  plans  and  supply  esti- 
mates: determines  military  and  clvlUnn  re- 
quirements in  conquered  territcnes  fur  the 
period  of  military  control:  analyzes  sources 
of  supply,  and  charts  development  and  re- 
habilitation of  oil  fields.  To  quote  from  a 
recent  O.  W.  I.  press  release.  "Virtually  the 
entire  personnel  of  this  Division  is  made  up 
of  experienced  oilmen.  Some  have  iJeen 
production  specialists  in  the  industry  while 
others  have  held  important  executive  posi- 
tions." 

The  members  of  the  P.  I.  W.  C.  and  the 
P.  A.  W.  district  committees  have  had  an- 
other busy  year.  All  too  soon  the  regular 
monthly  meetings  of  P.  I.  W.  C.  have  rolled 
around,  requiring  attendance  and  consid- 
eration, debate  and  recommendation  on  the 
many  urgent  problems  that  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Petroleum  Administrator  or 
which  P.  I.  W.  C.  deems  it  desirable  to  pre- 
sent to  him.  All  of  these  committeemen, 
too.  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  their 
fellow  oilmen,  the  approbation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment forces,  of  which  they  are  a  work- 
ing part,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  public 
generally  for  the  contribution  they  are 
making  to  the  public  welfare  and  the  war 
effort. 

I  can  list  here  today  only  briefly  some  of 
the  principal  topics  that  have  ccciipled  the 
attention  of  the  Industry's  war  council  dur- 
ing the  past  year : 

1.  Petroleum  exploration  and  the  discov- 
ery of  great  new  reserves  became  recognized 
with  substantial  unanimity  during  the  year 
as  the  most  vital  problem  of  th3  petroleum 
Industry  and  the  Nation.  Although  scn-:e 
good  fields  were  discovered  during  the  year, 
the  average  reserve  cf  each  primary  discovery 
continues  to  shrink  while  the  productlcn 
and  consumption  of  luiowu  reserves  mounts 
steadily. 

Associated  with  the  discovery  problem  is 
the  preMtng  problem  of  Incentives  to  pros- 
pect, utd  the  subject  of  an  over-all  lacreaM 


In  the  price  cc:ling  for  crude  oil  for  many 
nion'Jis  has  bcca  vigorously  urged  by  the 
1'.  A.  W.  w.ih  the  full  support  of  the  c.l  In- 
dustry. The  EA^vjn.jmlc  Stabilization  Director 
on  Oc'cber  23  rendered  an  adverse  dec^ion 
whlcVi  he  concluded  with  the  following; 

•  There  cnn  be  uo  general  Increase  in  the 
pr:cc  rf  c:udc  oil. 

"The  P»-LroIeum  Administrator  Is  directed 
to  forn.ulaie  without  delay  a  program  to  pro- 
vide sdUitlunil  financial  incentives  for  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  new  fields  in 
tonlf.rmiiy  with  tl.e  stai;dards  outlined  above 
i  lid,  If  fejBi'rrle.  additional  financial  support 
iuv  marf  r.al  stripper  well  and  rcpressurlng 
(pcrailoi.;*  .'.hcri  of  a  f:eneral  price  increase. 
Oil  I  rmuiallon  of  selective  Incentive  pro- 
^^r^'wn  by  the  Petroleum  Administrator  ton- 
f.ii'eM  With  the  stah/lllzation  proftam  the 
r<  i.iioinsc  b  abillzi.tlon  Director  will  dlr?ct 
(•'(cu'ioM  of  the  pT<jf/Tnmn  by  sucn  other 
a(.je'.cit!t  a«  m.^y  be  concerned" 

Wi  :u  will  rci.uk  from  this  decision  I, 
frai.kly,  do  not  now  know. 

Meanwhile,  the  average  gallon  of  Aracrlcan- 
prcyJuced  crude  oil  still  sells  for  less  than 
the  pr.cc  of  a  3-cent  postage  stamp. 

2.  Supplyinjj  increasing  military  war 
equli-ment  and  war-production-plant  re- 
quirements and  essential  transportation  de- 
mands and  adjusting  civilian  supplies  as  sat- 
liiactorily  as  pc^sible  under  prevailing  la- 
tlcnui!;  practi"e3  have  occupied  much  cf  the 
time  of  P.  A.  \V.  and  P.  I.  W.  C.  Involved  in 
this  supply  problem  were  changing  means 
of  trai^-sportaiion,  changing  sources  of  crude 
cnl  p.nd  an  increasing  utilization  of  foreign 
crude  oil  es  it  became  apparent  that  tliC 
United  States  could  not  meet  all  war  de- 
ma;  ris  for  oil  withLUt  seriously  crippling  the 
productive  capacity  of  many  fields  and  v,ith- 
CiUt  impairin:^  its  Internal  civilian  ccrncir.y. 

Variou.s  adjustments  in  refinery  yields  have 
been  nece.'-sary  during  tlie  year  as  has  a  relax- 
ation of  tlie  ell  to  coal-conversion  prrgram 
a.-;  luel  oils  have  become  more  available  on 
the  east  cjast.  Civilian  supplies  of  gasoline 
have  contii.ued  to  diminish  in  the  country 
a-s  a  whole  and  developments  in  the  military 
picture  will  determine  the  extent  to  which 
future  civilian  rationing  must  go. 

3.  The  vast  construction  program  of  the 
petroleum  industry  has  been  one  cf  the  major 
chores  of  P.  A.  W.  and  has  been  follov,ed 
clcscly  by  P.  I.  W.  C.  As  19i3  draws  to  a 
close  it  may  be  safely  said  that  it  has  been 
the  greatest  construction  year  the  petroleum 
inri-stry  ever  has  had.  The  construction  cf 
most  of  the  BI3  Inch  pipe  line  and  the  Little 
Elc  Inch  line  are  the  highlights  in  transpor- 
tation construction,  although  the  many  other 
pipe  llnc«  that  were  laid,  relald.  or  reversed 
all  c.intributed  to  the  tremendous  total  and 
effected  the  movement  of  almost  l.COO.COO 
barrels  of  cil  dally. 

The  construction  of  new  plants  for  the 
production  of  100-octane  gasoline,  butadiene, 
petroleum  aromatics,  and  aviation  lubricants 
has  likewise  l)een  one  of  the  superconstruc- 
tion  Jobs  o'  the  year.  So  much  of  this  new 
co-'sTuctum  has  been  completed  in  1943  or 
will  be  completed  bcfcre  July  1944  that  It 
may  be  si»ld  that  within  7  months  we  shall 
have  fanlliles  to  transport  and  refine  prac- 
tically all  of  the  oil  we  can  produce  and  ail 
the  products  required  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

4  Iiicreasing  scarcity  of  manpower  with 
wh:ch  tu  carry  on  its  construction  pro^n'am 
and  v.-ar  operations  has  been  a  subject  cf 
mount inr^  .-encuiiuess  with  both  P.  A.  W.  and 
P.  I.  W.  C. 

Since  I  spoke  here  1  year  ago,  the  selective 
ferv.ce  has  ra.ide  further  serious  Inroads  on 
th»  manpower  of  the  petroleum  Industry  and 
ot.Tcr  w.'.r  industries  h.ive  also  taken  a  num- 
ber of  ovr  trained  men.  At  the  same  time 
t.ur  demand  for  men  to  find  our  oil  and  drill 
our  Oil  wella  a.nd  to  build  and  operate  our 
pipe  Unc-i  and  o  ir  refineries  .ind  to  maintain 
the  flow  of  oui-  products  Into  essential  com- 
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merce   has    increased    In    proportion    to    the 
mounting  demand  for  our  products. 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  jointly  by 
P.  A  W.  and  P.  I.  W.  C.  in  cooperation  with 
Industry  and  the  appropriate  Government 
ageijcies,  to  retain  as  essential  to  the  war 
many  tpeclally  trained  and  particularly 
skilled  men  while  procedure  has  developed  to 
recruit  replacements.  The  industry  Is  being 
kept  constantly  infcrm.cd  of  all  developments 
affecting  the  manpower  situation 

5  Not  the  least  of  the  concerns  of  the 
P  I.  W  C  and  of  the  entire  industry  has  been 
tlie  survival  and  continuance  of  free  enter- 
prise und«>r  the  impact  of  war.  The  Industry 
has  r<fralned  from  undertaking  long-term 
financial  commitments  and  business  relation- 
ships that  might  conceivably  lead  to  »<jme 
type  of  governmental  domination  in  later 
yca:^  In  this  connection  It  In  worth  obscrT- 
ing  that  most  of  the  aviation  gasoline  con- 
stiuciion  program  was  financed  by  private 
cap:tal  which  felt  assured  of  the  future  for 
high-quality  gasoline  In  the  case  of  syn- 
thetic rubber,  which  still  remains  shrouded 
by  diplomatic  and  political  uncertainties,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  component  plants  has  been 
built  with  Government  money. 

f'urtunately  for  the  petroleum  industry, 
we  feel  that  we  have  little  to  fear  from  direct 
Government  domination  as  long  as  Secretary 
Ickes  retains  his  post  as  Petroleum  Adminis- 
trator and  to  whatever  extent  he  may  control 
Government  policy,  lor  we  have  his  repeated 
assurance  tliat,  so  far  as  he  Is  concerned, 
"come  peacetime."  he  wants  promptly  to  dis- 
band P.  A.  W.  and  again  leave  the  petroleum 
industry  to  its  normal  peacetime  responsl- 
bilitics  and  competitive  operations. 

Business  operations  such  as  we  have  al- 
way.->  conducted  them  in  America  cannot 
survive  a  permanently  controlled,  govern- 
mentally  regimented  economy.  In  such  an 
econimy,  disappearance  of  the  small  busi- 
ness enterprise  is  inevitable  for  small  busi- 
ness (the  "independents"  as  we  speak  of 
them)  in  oil  can  only  thrive  under  a  system 
of  free   enterprise. 

I  have  touched  nece.'jsarlly  upon  only  a  few 
of  the  accomplishments  and  problems  of  the 
petroleum  industry.  Others  have  been  Just 
as  important.  Other  speakers  on  the  pro- 
gram of  this  meeting  will  tell  you  more  about 
them.  They,  I  hope,  will  furnish  you  with 
much  valuable  source  material  which  you  can 
use  in  various  ways  which  will  occur  to  you 
to  tell  petroleum's  story  of  accomplishment 
to  the  public  generally.  I  must  speak,  how- 
ever, of  a  splendid  thing  that  with  much  sat- 
isfaction I  have  observed  during  the  pan  year 
and  that  is  the  steadily  growing  confidence 
which  the  petroleum  industry  has  in  itself 
and  which  different  segments  of  the  indus- 
try have  for  others.  This  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  getting  acquainted  because  as  ac- 
quaintance grows,  reserve  and  doubt  vanish. 
This  fine  thing  which  is  taking  place  within 
the  industry  can  and  should  develop  between 
the  industry  and  the  American  people.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  know 
more  about  the  oil  that  is  so  essential  in  their 
daily  lives  but  which  the  petroleum  industry 
has  so  efficiently  supplied  that  the  public  has 
begur  to  take  their  oil  as  much  for  granted 
Bs  the  malls  and  taxes. 

Our  experience  as  a  working  partner  with 
government  has  been  a  gratifying  one.  It  is 
a  new  experience  for  the  oil  industry  and  we 
like  it.  We  hope  the  Government  does  too. 
It  has  made  possible  the  magnificent  job  our 
Industry  has  been  doing  to  support  the  war 
program.  Now,  let  us  take  the  American 
people  into  our  confidence.  I  am  sure  that 
such  confidence  will  be  reciprocated  and 
that  It  will  be  profitable  to  all  concerned. 
Next  to  our  own  primary  Job  of  winning  the 
war,  I  submit  that  the  most  Important  duty 
of  the  petroleum  Industry  Is  frankly  to  Ull 
the  public  our  problems  and  I  commend  that 
duty  to  you  as  an  important  part  of  your 
Indivulual  and  collective  efforts  for  1944. 
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Mr,  BUPFETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
.•iubmUled  to  the  Ways  and  Meaiu  Com-   | 
mittee  a  tax  proposal  that  will  solve  In 
Kome  part  many  of  the  current  Indus- 
trial problenu  of  the  Nation  and  make  i 
a  Kub.'^tantlal  contribution  to  post-war  i 
recovery.    That  sounds  like  a  big  order. 
In  brief,  my  proposal  is  as  follows:  That 
corporations  may  set  up  In  their  operat- 
ing expense  account  an  amount  equal  to 
such    maintenance    expenditures    cur- 
rently appropriate  as  they  find  feasible 
to  defer  until  the  end  of  the  war.    The 
money  in  this  account  must  be  invested 
in  a  special  issue  of  non-interest-bear- 
Ing  Government  bonds.    Said  bonds  can 
be  redeemed  at  any  time  during  the  18 
months  following  the  war  upon  adequate 
showing  that  an  equivalent  amount  of 
deferred-maintenance    work    has    been 
carried  out.    Bonds  unredeemed  for  this 
purpose  shall  revert  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

The  significance  of  this  proposal  can 
best  be  understood  by  a  review  of  the 
present  tax  law  relating  to  excess  profits. 
Under  the  90  percent  excess-profits  tax 
it  is  almost  mandatory  for  every  cor- 
poration in  America  to  carry  on  all  pos- 
sible maintenance  work  which  can  be 
included  in  operating  expenses.  Money 
spent  for  maintenance  under  current  tax 
laws — and  the  new  proposed  excess- 
profits  tax  of  95  percent  will  accentuate 
this  tendency — is  being  spent  with  the 
utmost  liberality  because  the  average 
corporation  is  paying  in  excess-profits 
taxes  90  percent  of  the  moneys  not  thus 
expended.  A  study  of  the  operating-in- 
come statements  of  a  few  representative 
concerns  for  1942  compared  with  10  years 
ago  gives  eloquent  testimony  to  the  ef- 
fects of  current  excess-profits  tax  laws 
on  maintenance  expenditures.  Eight 
concerns  in  varied  lines  of  business  spent 
on  the  average  about  300  percent  more 
on  maintenance  in  1942  than  they  did 
a  few  years  earlier.  The  actual  figures 
on  the  eight  corporations  I  have  chosen 
at,  random  show  that  they  spent  $723.- 
000,000  in  1942  on  repair  and  mainte- 
nance as  against  $187,000,000  a  few  years 
earlier. 

A  substantial  part  of  this  Increased 
maintenance  can  be  attributed  to  in- 
creased business  and  higher  maintenance 
costs.  Nevertheless,  a  large  part  of  this 
increased  maintenance  is  work  that 
could  be  postponed  until  after  the  war. 
Much  of  it  is  work  that  the  concerns 
would  much  prefer  to  postpone  until 
more  normal  conditions  prevail.  Most 
businesses  anticipate  a  substantial  let- 
down in  their  volume  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  with  a  large  expense  for  reconver- 
sion, so  that  maintenance  spending  at 
that  time  under  present  tax  laws  would 
be  ill-advi.sed  and  dangerous  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  corporate  solvency. 


If  this  Congress  can  devl.se  a  tax  ■i>lan 
that  will  postpone  maintenance  that  is 
deferrable  until  that  time,  without  a 
Liter  drain  on  the  corporation's  treasury, 
it  will  be  a  real  contribution  to  post-war 
stability. 

If  a  substantial  part  of  current  main- 
tenance work  were  thus  deferred,  the 
following  direct  advantages  to  the  Na- 
tion would  result: 

First.  The  release  now  of  a  large  num- 
bcr  of  men  engaged  In  maintenance  work 
for  other  jobs,  thuA  solving  tn  part  the 
manpower  shortage. 

Second.  A  reduced  demand  for  ma- 
terials and  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  a  time 
when  almost  all  supplies  are  critically 
ne»'ded. 

Third.  The  automatic  Investment,  in 
Oovernment  securities  of  additional 
fundus  in  corporation  treasuries,  thus  re- 
ducing the  borrowing  needs  of  the  Oov- 
ernment. 

Fourth.  A  levellng-ofl  of  corporation 
spending  during  the  war,  and  an  auto- 
matic acceleration-  of  their  post-war  ex- 
penditures. 

Fifth.  The  elimination  currently  of 
large  amounts  of  spendable  funds  in 
trade  channels,  thus  reducing  the  In- 
fiationary  gap  in  consumer  Income. 

Tlie  importance  of  each  one  of  these 
advantages  could  be  elaborated  consider- 
ably, but  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  this 
House  to  do  so  now.  Likewise,  this  plan 
should  probably  be  expanded  to  make 
similar  provision  for  the  deferment  of 
maintenance  expenditures  generally,  al- 
though it  is  in  the  field  of  corporation 
activity  that  the  greatest  volume  of  post- 
war activity  could  be  stock-piled. 

Summarizing,  let  me  urge  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  draw  upon  their  own 
experience  and  knowledge  of  our  indus- 
trial problems  to  explore  this  plan.  It  is 
my  conviction  that,  properly  worked  out, 
it  can  be  the  source  of  an  automatic  post- 
war stimulus  to  business*  that  will  do 
much  toward  giving  the  Nation  a  re- 
covery bridge  across  the  chasm  of  post- 
war dislocations  and  unemployment  to 
the  broad  plateau  of  peacetime  pros- 
perity. 


Consumer  Food  Subsidiei 
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Wednesday.  November  10, 1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  October  9,  1943,  my  dis- 
tinguished and  able  colleague.  Mr. 
William  S.  Hill,  of  Colorado,  partici- 
pated in  the  radio  program  known  as  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air.  I  extend 
his  formal  remarks  on  that  occasion: 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  House  conalder* 
the  bUi  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  food  subcldlea  will  h«»« 
the  center  of  the  stage,  and  our  dlscuMioo 
tonight  Is  a  prelude  to  that  controversy. 

The  necessity  for  paying  cubaldtes  directly 
to  the  producer  as  an  Incentive  for  lncr««»ed 
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production  nf  e««*r.t!al  firm  commc<Jit»««  or 
other  war  maunal  to  meet  the  war  tttiu- 
tloji  h*i  Utile  opposition.  But  direct  ccn- 
•um7r  r'Xjd  »uti:d;es  to  luwer  living  co«t«  to 
all  cliSj>es.  rccjardleis  tf  tlielr  ability  to  pay. 
Is  qure  noo'her  matter.  Over  th's  pRrtlcti- 
Iflr  p^.ase  ol  the  question  tlie  controversy 
»r!*es. 

The  wnr  emer^rr.c\i  haa  given  rise  to  k 
number  of  subsidies,  but  tt  sbcuM  be  remrm- 
bfreil  tliat  s'  'o-lciits  are  by  no  means  new 
pbeccmeua  in  our  Aniertcan  econcmic 
6y.«tera. 

The  q'jesiion  Is  not  on  the  type  of  sub- 
jt'rty  w^'ch  we  are  now  prortdir.g  for  the 
f h:pbu:lci;ng  industry,  cop-^r.  lead,  and  Bine 
prcducijon.  or  in  tnnsportatlra  support  to 
eastern  .«eciicns  of  our  country.  But  we  are 
d-scosslug  consumer  sulwidaes  or  a  roU-barii 
if  f  d  pi:c»R  to  ccrtumers.  Is  it  necessary 
BLd  ckj  vc  need  it? 

In-a  siatemeiu  to  a  congre-sional  commit- 
tee, former  Price  Admhiistrntor  Pr«nti«s  M. 
BrTT.n  ctated  th»t  the  weekly  wage  of  Ameri- 
can laborers  Is  33  percent  higher  than  It  was 
t'-f'Tc  Pearl  Hirbor.  Yet  the  rise  la  living 
ccsts  has  been  ci.ly  13  percent.  Does  this 
inUicaic  we  need  coosumer-lood  subsidies? 

Prof.  R.Ciard  V.  GUb<rt,  Qilef  Economic 
Advisor  to  the  O  P.  A.,  says,  and  I  qujte: 
"I  tliiiik  it  is  necessary  to  subsldae  only  to 
the  extent  nereesary  to  hold  the  cost  of  Ifv- 
Ini;  stable  "  No  supporter  of  consumer  food 
subsidies  as  planned  by  the  experts  of  O.  P  A. 
would  tfare  dispute  the  professor. 

The  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics  shew  that 
In  June  1»43  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
laborers  stocd  at  an  Index  of  1S3.  the  cQ£t 
of  living  index  at  124.  Living  costs  have 
rtsen  24  pninta  since  Janunry  1941  while  the 
vrtkgn  of  the  workln^nian  have  increased  S3 
points.  Why  are  consumer-food  aubeldles 
neeecsary  with  the  laifcet  czccsa  spending 
money  ever  available  in  the  pockets  of  our 
American  pecp:e?  SbaU  we  vnte  our  grocery 
bills  on  the  cufi  and  pay  them  at  a  future 
date? 

To  be  con5trurtlve.  we  should  offer  sx.'gges- 
tions  to  Improve  the  present  profram.  First, 
the  greatest  hedge  i^alnst  Inflation  Is  all- 
out  production.  IX  it  Is  food,  then  let  ua 
have  the  greateat  production  poaeible  on 
every  farm  in  America. 

Second,  a  definite,  clearly  stated  program, 
planned  with  vision  and  executed  with  v.gor. 
Our  producers  must  not  be  annoyed,  badg- 
ered, harassed,  and  disturbed  lyy  constant 
changing  of  Federal  regulatlox». 

Finally,  to  aadst  tbe  Federal  Oorerament 
in  such  a  program  we  should  have  created — 
a  central  agency — responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  the  pricing  of  all  food 
products.  Such  a  plan  is  provided  by  the 
Fulmer  btll  now  be'or*  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House 

I  am  convinced  that  consumer-food  sub- 
sidies are  Inflationary,  unjustlfled.  and  un- 
necesfary;  will  eventually  lead  to  chaotl/j 
mnrketlnp;  conditions;  pile  regulation  up  »n 
regulation  and  eventually  disrupt,  IX  not  de- 
stroy, our  whole  ecciiomlc  system. 
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the  St.  Louis  Po&t-Dispatch  of  Novem- 
ber 7.  1C43: 

CRviLtE    WaiCMT   Takis   Look   Back   on    40 
Ye.^R3    Since    Ftkst    Flight;     Drsmr    Air 

V/.*R.     H.'.S     No     PECErrS-I.N'.ENTOR.     AT     72 

S\Ys    Hs    AND    Baoiara    at    Kittt    Hawk 
Ft'.^rsAw   SoMB  or   Dxvii-OPMENTS   uxrr.   or 

CovRijE.  Not  All — Likens  Aviation  to  t  ir.z, 
UssFtT.  AS  Well  as  Destructi'.  e 

(By    Fred    C.    Ke!!y.    p.uthor   of   The    Wriest 

Brothers,    the    biography     authorized     by 

OrvUle  Wright) 

Datton,  Ohio.  November  6— With  the 
rr.emorabl?  date  of  December  17  apprca'?h- 
ln«r.  the  fortieth  anr:ver?i!»ry  of  the  first  air- 
p!ane  flight,  Orville  Wright,  who  m:ide  that 
ft.stht.  lu  a  machine  of  his  and  his  br  rlier 
Wiituf'a  invention,  consented  to  ans*er  a 
number  of  que*ticri.s  for  publicat;  u. 

He  was  at  uis  u^ce  and  Ubcratcry,  at  15 
Nciith  Broadway,  en  the  West  S.Ce  cf  Day- 
ten,  a  shcrt  walk  from  the  site  of  tlie  bi-ycle 
Ehrp  In  v.hlch  the  Wrights  bu  It  the  ftr=t 
plane.  He  had  arrived,  as  he  always  clc«s, 
punctually  at  3:30  a.  m..  as  Lf  he  had  to 
punch  a  time  dock. 

Sitting  so  erect  at  times  that  he  hardly 
touched  tiie  back  of  his  chair,  wicli  i.r:r.s 
folded  ia  front  oi  his  chest,  eyes  a.Ier:.  0:vi.le 
Wright  did  not  Icoic  his  72  years.  There  are 
few  lines  In  his  face  except  little  smile  wr.n- 
kles  at  the  comers  of  his  eyes  and  mouth 

My  first  que&tlon  was.  "What  Is  jour  feel- 
ing about  tne  use  of  the  airplane  a.s  an  in- 
strument of  wholesale  destruction  and  hu- 
man slaughter?  Do  you  ever  wi£h  you  had 
never  Invented  it?" 

■•No."  Wright  replied  promptly.  T  don't 
have  any  regrets  abjut  my  part  in  the  in- 
vention of  the  airplane,  thcu;h  no  one  could 
deplore  more  than  I  do  the  destrucuon  it 
has  caused. 

"I  feel  about  the  airplane  much  the  same 
as  I  do  in  regard  to  lire.  That  is.  I  regret 
all  the  terrible  damage  caused  by  fire.  But 
I  think  it  io  good  for  the  human  race  th.it 
someone  discovered  hew  to  start  fires  and 
that  we  have  lesrned  how  to  put  Are  to  thou- 
sands of  important  u?es." 

NOT  THINKING  ABOUT  WAR 

'"How  much  did  you  and  Wilbur  foresee 
of  the  uses  of  the  airplane  for  wmr  purposes?" 

"At  the  time  we  first  flew  our  power  plane 
at  Kitty  Hawk,  N,  C  .  we  were  not  thmtting  of 
any  practical  uses  for  It  at  all.  We  just 
wanted  to  Btaow  that  it  was  poGsible  to  fiy. 
But  after  our  experiments  at  a  field  near  Day- 
ton in  the  8uuux>er  of  1904  we  saw  that  the 
machine  cculd  be  useful  for  uulitary  puz- 
poees,  especially  for  scouting. 

"As  early  as  January  1905  we  h.nd  enough 
fnlt*.  in  its  military  uses  to  offer  it  to  the 
United  States  Government,  but  our  War  De- 
partment did  not  tben  show  any  interest  iii 
It.  We  thought  observations  from  scouting 
pianea  could  prevent  surprise  attack  by  an 
enemy. 

"We  saw.  too.  that  It  would  be  possible  to 
drcp  bombs  on  enemy  tcmtcry.  And  v.e 
hopei  that  no  government  would  want  to 
risi:  .starting  a  war  and  subjecting  Its  pet  p'e 
to  the  kind  of  devastation  the  airplane  coi  ;d 
Jnflct. 

"One  thing  we  particularly  believed  mirht 
prevent  wai>  was  the  oppi>ituni>.y  liie  tkU' 
p;ane  pcuvWed  pron.ptly  tu  Urv  p  U.nr.bs  on 
the  bulld'ni;*  o'Cuplc<l  by  the  mf-ir.ij.r  of 
pur!>dr..eat  amt  highest  gov'Tument  f/.T-ri.!!-!, 
(;r  rflere.  of  tt-.e  cun'ry  »1  ■♦  rt#f !iir»fl  p^nr 
We  th'H^Rhl  the  pin.ne  miflit  thus  nnnk*  wur 
M>  inadvtaabie  that  no  ■ovfruinetit  wouid  I'.ittt 
to  start  one  " 

"llut  did  fwt  ever  think  <irte  [knnc  w</'j;d 
rreaie  the  w«Jtid  r«ivt4ui><.n  it  lut*.  ci  ti.  i 
th«>r«  Would  r^e  nlMltl  lx'ii.tM».,>>  fr  m  (>.«<■ 
hundreds  nt  tvrn  IIu/Umim-:-.  *{  n>\\<n  .i^.iy   " 

'  N'l.  W«  dl'l/rt  evrn  f\ij '^1  »"  fir,V';n«"  v.  /'i|fi 
tvrr  ttf  or  mak«  tnndlngt  al  ii'-^ht.     tiot  Old 


v.e  r^-ckon  wuh  the  amount  of  puulahnacnt 

human  bLiuyb  stem  able  to  eudtire. 

HTTTrS    CNt5CEAMID   OT 

"It  never  occurred  to  us  that  IX  a  faratlral 
le?.c'.er.  fcr  purp-  ses  of  personal  aggrandirc- 
ment.  shculd  s'urt  a  war,  his  petple  would 
put  up  Willi  terr.Me  suffering  year  after  year 
w.t.l2out  niinij  iirotest. 

"Cf  course,  the  German  people  were  doubt- 
less led  to  accept  the  assurance  of  their  lead- 
ers that  the  war  wotild  be  fought  on  fore'gn 
sell  with  no  bombings  on  their  own  cities. 
Pcihips  the  danger  cf  bombings  may  cause 
even  Gerraa:.s  to  think  twice  before  getting 
m:o  uno'-her  war." 

"Wiiat  do  yuu  consider  the  greatest  single 
coiiintruf.on  oi  the  Wright  brothers  towavd 
succer-slul  eight?  You  were  the  first.  I  l>e- 
lieve,  to  ihiiiic  of  devising  a  raechanL^m  to 
present  the  ri.^ht  and  left  v^ings  at  different 
angles  to  tlie  wind,  to  get  siuov.-ise  balance, 
ruid  your  wiiid-'unnel  experiments  provided 
the  drst  accurate  knowledge  about  air  pres- 
!-urPs  Oil  wing  surfr.cts.  Which  of  these  con- 
uibuuons  provtd  to  be  the  more  important?" 

IMPORTANT  cowmiBTrnoN 

Wright  tiltrd  back  his  chair  and  looked  at 
me  refiectively  for  a  moment  before  replying: 

"First  cf  all.  It  was  necessary  to  hare  a  ma- 
chine t^-at  wnuld  lift  Itself.  There  was  no 
need  of  a  system  cf  control  until  one  was  able 
to  get  a  machine  into  the  air.  Indeed,  it 
would  h.ivo  bfen  possible  in  1903  for  us  to 
build  a  machine  and  tly  it  in  calm  air  without 
our  sy.stem  of  control,  though,  of  course,  such 
Pa  machine  coiLld  not  have  had  any  practical 
use.  But  without  knowledge  of  how  to  build 
I  v.m£;s  of  the  right  shape — that  Is,  of  a  shape 
to  give  more  lift  for  the  amount  cf  power 
expended  than  had  been  possible  before — we 
could  not  have  flown  at  all. 

"Except  for  what  we  learned  from  our 
wiud-tunnel  experiments  in  1901,  we  never 
could  have  built  wings  that  \>"ou!d  lift  the 
machine  and  a  pilot  with  the  amount  of 
motrr  ptvAer   then   available. 

"So.  answering  your  question,  for  the  first 
■  Sight  the  system  of  control  was  less  impor- 
!  tai.t  than  the  knowledge  of  how  to  build 
I  wings  of  the  right  shape.  But  today,  for  the 
I  practical  airplane,  the  two  are  about  equally 
j  important.  To  try  to  distingui&h  between 
the  value  of  these  two  features  now  would  be 
like  tryiug  to  determine  whether  the  chicken 
Ol'  tlie  egg  should  have  precedence." 

"Was  there  any  time  during  your  experi- 
ments when 'y>>u  felt  greatly  discouraged?" 

"Wlien  we  discovered  in  1901  that  tables 
of  air  pressures  prepared  by  our  predecessors 
wire  t'.ot  accurate  or  dependable,  that  was 
discouraging,  in  a  way,  and  disappointing. 
For  It  meant  that  Instead  of  starting  from 
wliere  others  had  left  off.  as  we  had  expected 
to  do,  V.  e  mttst  start  from  scratch." 

THRILL   or  MSCOVOtT 

]       "But  on  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  these 
^    da  I A  which  others   had  considered   acctuate 

no'-v  turned  out  to  be  Inaccurate  was  Intcr- 
'  €s;..".g.  OL.e  gets  a  certain  thrill  from  dls- 
'    cjMTitin,  hcineihmz  others  have  not  known. 

From  one  way  cf  lookins  at  it,  you  might 
'    cv.--n  h.nc  cplU-d  it  enc-uraging.  that  the  data 

otheri.  had  tucd  could  not  be  rchcd  upon,    ft 

su  ,uo  ltd  that  may'>e  the  rea;iOn  others  had 
I    (rtiied    to    fiy    was    not    because    the    thing 

Ojul'.li.l  b*  df.t.c  " 

.\r.J     tii»    ni.in.ot.t    of    grratp.>vt    clatietiT 

W,i*  It  «*-,(  It  tl.p  pliiiir  firtt  Uft  f!.'-  kTouiid  In 

►.urr»«»|i|l  U  '  lit  (.11  De''''ili1>«T  17.  '  r  iift.4i   1 1.S 

fiijh'  **.i'>  ii.'t  iiiid  y  u  could  (hiuk  ttb'>ul 
wi  ••  y4,ii  tiiid  »« liuvi"l7' 

Wrlif.'.t  lillli:i-  1  n=«  ),n  Mid: 
j  "Oil.  nriu.rr  of  iia  (ell  sitf  grvit  t>l>-ttl<<il 
!  n»«T  wm'  w»  (lUI  tlidt  oay  Y'»'l  '-m,  v-«"  li 'd 
i  (niM)  In  iiiir  '  >:(  u'<i))'  n*  srul  t^ttd  I* It  n<>  •'>>• 
W"  «r-r  ic'inv  *'•  fiy  i)i»V  %tt».t  wc  «M<.»r«l«(l 
I    »•   «i<ji«    'lol  luriynE.*!!.     lit   t»'l,  1  h«'l  |f><t 
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more  kick  cut  cf  flying  bffore  I  had  ever 
been  la  the  eir-wlule  lying  In  Led  thinking 
of  how  exciting  it  wculd  be  to  fly." 

"By  the  way,  how  much  gasoline  did  that 
first  Kitty  Hawk  plane  carry?  ' 

"Only  about  half  a  gallon.  The  tank  was 
Just  a  foot  long  by  3  inches  in  diameter." 

"It  was  that  small  to  keep  down  the 
weight?  ' 

"No;  it  could  have  been  much  larger  as  far 
as  weight  was  concerned.  But  It  was  all  we 
needed.  It  contained  enough  fuel  to  last 
about  18  minutes  and  take  us  9  to  10  miles, 
and  that  was  fartlier  than  we  had  any  inten- 
tion of  going." 

NOT    INTERESTED    IN    DISTANCE 

"You  weren't  interested  then  in  making  a 
distance  record?" 

"Well,  of  course,  we  knew  it  would  be  a 
record  If  we  lifted  into  the  air  at  all,  because 
no  one  had  ever  dene  even  that  with  a  power 
machine  before.  But  we  weren't  concerned 
about  going  any  great  distance  or  at  high 
speed. 

"We  Just  wanted  to  make  a  clear  demon- 
stration that  the  machine  was  capable  of 
sustained  flight. 

"The  distance  was  not  important  as  long  as 
it  was  enough  to  prove  that  we  had  made  a 
real  flight — not  a  mere  hep.  As  to  speed,  it 
would  have  been  much  easier  to  fly  if  we 
had  built  the  machine  for  greater  speed,  as 
we  could  have  done;  but  we  wanted  it  to  fly 
at  as  low  speed  as  possible  to  give  greater 
ease  and  safety  In  landing." 

"Now,  about  military  aviation  today.  Do 
you  think  our  Government  should  have  a 
department  of  the  air,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, headed  by  a  Cabinet  member.  Just 
as  we  have  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy?" 

"No,"  Wright  replied  emphatically.  "There 
should  not  be  a  separate  air  department. 
There  should  not  be  a  separate  Army  and 
Navy,  either.  I  think  there  should  be  a  sin- 
gle department  of  national  defense,  with  air 
forces,  ground  forces,  and  naval  forces  all 
parts  of  the  whole.  None  of  the  branches 
of  national  defense  should  have  any  rivalry 
with  another,  but  only  cooperation. 

PEARL  HARBOR  AND  CRETE 

"Both  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Crete  were  ex- 
amples of  what  may  happen  when  there  is 
too  much  separation  and  Independence  in 
the  different  branches  of  a  country's  armed 
forces. 

"If  we  had  an  air  force,  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate department,  our  situation  would  be 
made  worse  than  It  Is.  Each  department 
would  try  to  outdo  the  others.  Each  would 
be  Jealous  of  its  prestige  and  be  always  try- 
ing to  convince  Congress  that  It,  rather  than 
another  department,  should  have  the  larger 
Increase  in  appropriations.  I  have  had 
enough  dealing  with  our  Government  to 
know  how  undesirable  that  sort  of  thing 
can  be. 

"I  don't  think  there  Is  much  rivalry  be- 
tween, say,  the  Artillery.  Cavalry,  or  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Infantry  branches  of  the 
Army,  because  the  men  In  those  parts  of  the 
Army  all  think  of  themselves  as  belonging  to 
the  Bame  team. 

"But  there  has  always  been  an  unfortu- 
nate rivalry  and  competition  between  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  That  wouldn't  exist  If 
they  weren't  separated  Into  different  depnrt- 
meiitw.  And  why  should  th«»y  be  separated? 
Why  should  one  be  competing  with  the  other 
for  »'itber  approprlntlons  or  nUiry7 

"Otic  of  the  Iji-dt  thing*  Prrwident  Room* 
Vfit  lins  done  »lnc«  the  present  war  started, 
It  s^rms  to  mo.  In  having  the  Army  and  Nnvy 
•  ltd  Air  Fores  In  cpftnln  nrfss  under  the 
fommanrt  tit  out'  man,  «s,  fof  etmrnple,  Oeti- 
ersl  MnrArthur  in  th"  sotnhwe«t  Parlflf.  and 
under  CleniTNl  IlK-tt,  nt  thu  Army  Air  Tunv, 
kl  rsiiMmN  llml  •am*  pMtirlpla  (if  unified 
(on  tnniid  sh'/uld  tM  appllod  on  a  still  hrondsr 


rOR  SAME  BASIC  TaAININO 

"And  you  would  net  have  aviators  trained 
separately  for  work  with  land  forces  and  to 
fly  from  ships  at  sea?" 

"Naturally  there  would  be  some  specializa- 
tion, but  the  basic  training  should  be  all  the 
same.  And  no  flyer  would  think  of  himself 
as  permanently  assigned  to  land  forces  or  eca 
forces.  Every  flyer  would  know  that  he  was 
simply  part  of  the  national  defense  for 
as.«lghment  wherever  needed." 

"You  wouldn't  have  one  branch  of  the 
national  defense  trained  at  Annapolis  and 
another  at  West  Point?" 

"No  Those  places  should  not  be  separate 
institutions.  If  we  were  properly  organized, 
students  would  go  from  one  to  the  other  to 
receive  training.  Having  one  place  for  the 
training  of  ground  troops  exclusively  and  th9 
other  fcr  sea  forces  only  helps  to  create  a 
kind  of  rivalry  that  does  harm.  Such  feel- 
ing of  rivalry  should  never  be  allowed  to 
start. 

"Men  who  are  drafted  today  go  to  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  places  fcr  training  and  dent  feel 
themselves  bound  to  loyalties  for  any  one 
training  center.  It  should  be  the  same  In 
regard  t  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Men 
being  trained  for  officers  could  go  to  both." 

"But  wouldn't  you  have  to  separate  the 
training  of  a  man  who  Is  to  be.  say,  an  ccean 
navigator,  or  who  will  handle  naval  guns, 
and   one   who  will  direct  ground  troops?" 

"Certainly.  Just  as  we  now  separate  the 
training  of  those  who  are  to  specialize  in  field 
artillery  or  cavalry.  But  such  specialization 
doesn't  need  to  be  done  in  rival  or  com- 
peting Institutions. 

FLYING   IS  FLTINO 

"And  the  basic  training  could  all  be  the 
same.  A  man  trained  to  be  an  airplane 
navigator  operates  over  both  land  and  sea, 
and  not  much  separate  training  should  be 
needed  for  him  to  become  a  navigator  on  a 
battleship.  Signal  Corps  training  would  be 
much  the  name  whether  for  use  by  ground, 
sea  or  air  forces. 

"When  a  man  starts  to  learn  to  fly  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  he  is  later  to  fly  from 
the  deck  of  a  plane  carrier  or  from  an  air- 
field. Most  of  the  more  fundamental  train- 
ing today  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  Is 
mathematics,  languages,  history,  engineering, 
drilling  and  so  on.  presumably  must  be  about 
the  same,  or  should  be. 

"Every  cfflcer  In  the  national  defense  forces 
should  have  been  educated  broadly  enough  to 
know  problems  and  dltBcultles  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  national  defense.  It 
should  be  so  organized  that  the  high  com- 
mand could  assign  men  to  the  land,  sea,  or 
air  forces  and  transfer  them  from  one  to  an- 
other, wherever  most  needed." 

"Then  you  wouldn't  have  Army  and  Navy 
teams  competing  at  football  each  year  and 
showing  bitter  rivalry?" 

"Surely  It  would  be  better,"  replied  Wright 
with  a  chuckle,  "if  they  had  a  football  team 
made  up  of  students  from  both  West  Point 
and  Annapolis.  Tben  they  could  be  learning 
cooperation.  They  could  doubtless  find  some 
other  good  teams  to  play  against." 

rtrrtjai  or  aviatiom 

"What  about  the  future  of  aviation  after 
the  war?"  I  asked,  "What  development*  do 
you  look  for  In  the  way  of  new  uses  for  the 
airplane?" 

"W»ll,  I'm  not  one  of  those  who  think  the 
plant  i»  golnx  to  supplant  rallrc^ads,  chip*, 
trucks,  and  aut/nnohilei  right  away, 

"U*e«  of  airplanes  will  inrreas*,  of  oourM, 
But  It  may  be  sf/me  time  befrjfc  they  can 
cnrry  frsight  as  cheaply  as  railro«4s  or  thlpe 
rat)  I1)*>rs  will  be  trana'Atlantlc  paasenffcr 
service,  niurh  mutn  paseenger  eerviee  of  all 
klitds  And  I  shouldn't  he  surprised  if  pas* 
ssfigrr  sirrvine  by  plan*  arroM  the  AtUittia 
msy   \t9  lny»Pt  priced,  atmtjst   immediiit«tf 


after  the  war,  than  first-class  furea  on  boats 
have  t^en. 

"It  will  be  some  time,  though,  before 
cargo  planes  can  compete  in  price  with  big 
boats  for  carrying  heavy  freight.  However, 
cargo  pianos  will  do  more  and  more  carrying 
of   perishable  goods. 

'Perhaps  letters  sent  to  any  considerable 
distanc^^  the  United  SUtes  will  regularly 
go  by  air  at  the  same  postage  rate  as  those 
sent  to  nearby  points  by  train  or  truck. 

"There  will  be  an  increase  in  use  of  pri- 
vately owned  planes,  but  I  don't  think  this 
increase  will  be  enough  lor  a  few  years  yet 
to  be  at  all  revolutionary." 

"E>o   you   look   for  great  advancea   in   the- 
speed,  carrying  power,  and  range  of  bombers?" 

"I  hope,"  replied  Wright  solemnly,  "that 
after  this  war  is  over  it  will  be  possible  to 
avoid  building  any  more  bombers  of  any 
kind. 

"If,  because  of  failure  of  International  co- 
operation, it  is  still  considered  necessary  to 
go  on  building  up  big  fleets  of  bombers,  then 
we'll  be  right  back  where  we  were  and  the 
sacrifices  of  this  war  will  have  been  pretty 
much  in  vain.    We  shall  have  lost  the  w^ar." 


Uniyersity  of  Lublin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  10,  1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  own  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Weekly  K.  A.  P.  Review  Agency  of  New 
York,  regarding  the  formal  adoption  of 
the  Lublin  University  by  the  Fordham 
University,  in  a  unique  ceremony: 

UNTVEHSITT  or  LtTBUN  FORMALLT  AOOnTS  BT 
FOBDHAM  UNrVEBSTTT  Of  A  UHIQUK  CXU- 
MONT 

In  a  unique  ceremony,  believed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  SUtes,  the 
University  of  Lublin  wai  formally  adopted 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  by  the  Fordham 
University.  In  Keating  Hall,  Stinday  evening, 
October  31.  1943.  The  faculty  lounge  In 
Keating  Hall  was  dedicated  as  the  Lublin 
room  "a  hallowed  spot  where  Lublin  can 
find  an  honorable  refuge  tintll  the  day  of 
victory  and  peace  when  all  the  universities 
of  Poland  will  light  their  lamps  again."  Ths 
furnishings  of  the  Lublin  University  room 
were  donated  by  the  Oeneral  Pulaski  Memo- 
rial Committee. 

AooRcsa  or  wnxom 

The  Reverend  Robert  I.  Gannon,  8.  J.,  pres- 
ident of  Fordham  University,  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome,  and  explained  why  ths 
Polish  university  had  been  singled  out  from 
among  the  many  universities  In  Burops: 

"If  you  would  ask  why  Poland,  Instsad  of 
some  other  occupied  country  was  chosen," 
he  said,  "ws  should  snswsr  that  PoUfM]  Is 
rrr«er  to  the  United  f»tat«*  than  aoy  othsr 
European  country  occuptsd  by  ths  Mscts. 
Polattd  Is  class  to  ths  United  futss  tn  spit# 
rrl  the  diflkniltiss  srtsinf  from  ph<mstlM.  As 
regards  art  and  liUrature,  Amsrtesns  srs 
hardly  Mmsclrius  thst  Polish  M-t  and  litera- 
ture are  n'H  their  r/wn,  When  thsv  rtsd  th« 
ftusslsn  n/>vela  of  Chekhov,  Oofoi,  or  Dns« 
1/ievskl.  when  «hey  ssk  ftn  Nlmskl'Korsslioir 
(hey  rsalire  thst  they  trsvsl  In  Surops,  Rul 
(Utufntl  sfid  Uleufclewlrs  b»Utti§  t«  U«,  Wr»#n 
we  resd  the  MifKsr  (/f  Nar«tssU*,  Lord  Hm,  Of 
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Hostromo.  we  fe*l  It  ma  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican. Our  boys  raved  about  Wolodyjowakl, 
they  loved  the  heroes  of  Fire  and  Sword, 
Cboptn  and  Paderewskt  are  In  every  Ameri- 
can home,  llJce  acmetblng  we  have  written 
ourselves. 

"But  even  more  striking  la  the  similarity 
of  political  Ideals.  We  hear  only  too  often 
the  old  Blander  always  brought  i^  by  Po- 
land's enemies:  It  la  a  country  of  peasant* 
kept  In  slavery  by  a  small  aristocracy,  that 
does  nothing  but  light  and  quarrel.'  The 
facts  are  that  Poland  was  the  first  country 
In  Europe  to  elect  its  kings,  the  first  to  or- 
ganize education  for  the  masses,  one  of  the 
'first  to  free  the  serfs,  and  the  first  to  set  up 
a  constitutional  government  based  on  the 
rights  of  the  common  people.  Those  were 
the  Ideals  for  which  Kosciusko  bought  in 
Poland  and  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely because  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
could  not  tolerate  the  thought  of  a  free  re- 
publican parliament,  that  they  partitioned 
Poland. 

"There  are  many  peasants  still  in  Poland, 
but  they  are  the  type  that  would  improve 
any  eotratry.  They  are  spiritual,  shrewd, 
brave.  It  was  the  peasants  of  Poland  who 
made  the  right  choice  when  the  Bolsheviks 
offered  to  give  them  the  whole  country. 
They  chose  order  rather  than  revolution, 
and  It  is  to  the  Polish  peasants  that  we 
owe  the  fact  that  Poland  did  not  become  a 
red  bridge  for  Bolahevlk  Rusala. 

"We  are  inaugurating  today  the  Hall  of 
Lublin  as  a  tribute  to  the  bravery  of  every 
class  In  Poland.  It  la  stlU  true  that  1  Pole 
Is  worth  10  Germans.  The  only  thing 
proven  by  Invasion,  Is  that  one  dive  bomber 
ia  equal  to  a  thousand  brave  men  on  horse- 
back. 

"In  the  last  few  daya  great  events  have 
been  prepared  behind  closed  doors.  We  hope 
that  the  memlierB  of  the  Moscow  Conference 
have  not  forgotten  the  confession  of  Na- 
poleon at  St.  Helena.  Napoleon  admitted 
that  three  fatal  mistakee  wrecked  all  his 
plana:  (1)  That  he  had  not  streL.gthened 
Poland,  the  keystone  of  Euirope;  (3)  that  he 
had  not  annihilated  Prussia;  and  (3)  that  be 
had  undertaken  the  Russian  campaign. 
Adolf  Hitler  has  confirmed  the  folly  of  the 
third  mistake.  Let  us  hope  that  the  United 
States  and  her  gallant  ally.  Great  Britain, 
will  never  know  the  bittemesa  of  the  other 
two.- 


naiioiul  Ceneteriet  ia  AH  SUtet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaw.  November  10, 1943 

Mr.  WILLBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Omar  B.  Ketchum, 
national  legislative  representative  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  states  the  po- 
sition of  the  organization  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  cemeteries  in 
the  States  as  follows: 

Pleaae  be  assured  the  Vetersina  of  Vorelgn 
Wars  of  the  United  States  is  whole-heartedly 
In  favor  of  the  enactment  ot  this  legislation, 
the  organization  having  gone  on  reoord  at 
•everal  national  encan^unenta  as  advocating 
the  placement  of  a  national  cemetery  In 
•ach  State  and  Territory  of  the  Doited  States. 

Mr.  Ketchum  also  enclosed  copy  of  a 
resolution  by  the  forty-second  national 
encampment  In  1941  reafDrming  the  or- 


ganization's advocacy  of  national  ceme- 
teries in  all  the  States,  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Forty-aecotid  Na- 
tional Encampment,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  That  we  do  hereby 
reafflrm  our  advocacy  of  the  establishment  of 
a  national  cemetery  in  each  of  our  States  and 
Territories,  and  that  we  hereby  direct  our 
national  legislative  committee  and  our  na- 
tional legislative  representative  to  cooperate 
with  all  State  departments  of  the  Veierans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  others  in  assisting  to 
secure  Federal  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions for  the  establishment,  dcvelcpment. 
and  maintenance  of  suitable  and  adequate 
national  cemeterlee  In  all  States  and  for  the 
acquiring  of  additional  property  where  any 
existing  cemetery  facilities  are  exhausted. 


Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or  NIW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  10, 1943 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  total  of  264  ships  of  varying 
designs  have  been  launched  at  the  yard 
of  the  Bethlehem-Fairficld  Shipyard, 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  during  the  2ia-year 
operating  period  between  April  30.  1941. 
and  November  1,  1943. 

That  represents  an  average  of  about 
eight  ships  a  month  for  the  entire  time. 

Beginning  from  scratch  on  March  18, 
1941,  an  old  shipyard  site  with  but  four 
ways,  used  for  shipbuilding  in  the  First 
World  War,  and  an  old  Ptillman  car 
manufacturing  site  were  converted  into 
what  are  now  the  largest  yard  and  fab- 
ricating shop  on  the  east  coast  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  cargo  vessels. 

On  April  1.  1941,  the  total  pay  roll 
of  the  Bethlehem -Fairfield  shipyard 
amounted  to  355  persons.  Today  46,000 
men  and  women  are  employed  in  this 
modern  shipyard  and  fabricating  shop. 
working  day  and  night  on  3  shifts. 

An  indication  of  how  production  has 
been  stepped  up  from  the  time  the  keel 
for  the  first  vessel  was  laid  on  April  30, 
1941,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Pat- 
rick Henry,  the  initial  Liberty  ship,  re- 
quired 150  days  from  keel  laying  to 
laimchlng,  while  the  vessel  Jesse  De  Fot- 
est.  launched  October  3,  1943,  required 
but  22  days. 

In  October  of  this  year  the  yard  sent 
20  ship-:  down  the  ways  in  31  days.  In 
November  it  is  expected  that  21  ships 
will  slide  into  the  Patapsco  River. 

Th3  estabUshment  of  the  Bethlehem - 
Fairfield  yard  for  the  production  of 
Liberty  ships  for  the  Second  World  War 
Is  an  Impressive  record  in  itself. 

The  site  Is  that  of  the  old  Union  Ship- 
building Co.,  which  consisted  of  only 
four  ways  during  the  First  World  War. 
It  had  not  been  used  since  that  time.  It 
Included  two  400-foot  piers,  badly  in 
need  of  repairs,  an  office  building,  a 
brick  warehouse,  a  paint  shop,  a  machine 
shop,  and  a  marine  railway,  long  out  of 
use. 


Construction  of  the  present  yard  was 
begun  on  March  18,  1941,  and  6  weeks 
later  the  keel  for  the  first  Liberty  ship 
built  in  this  country,  was  laid,  namely 
the  Patrick  Henry. 

Existing  facilities,  consisting  of  the 
four  original  shipways  of  the  Union 
Shipbuildins  Co.,  were  quickly  converted 
for  modern  shipljuilding  operations,  but 
that  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  big  job. 

The  main  achievement  was  the  crea- 
tion, from  beginning  to  end,  of  the 
present-day  yard,  with  its  12  additional 
shipways,  and  the  equipping,  2' 2  miles 
from  the  yard,  of  a  modem  fabricating 
plant,  through  which  70,000  tons  of 
steel  is  handled  monthly. 

The  terrain  of  the  12  new  ways  orig- 
inally consisted  of  a  soft  spongelike  soil, 
not  far  removed  from  swampland,  and 
had  to  be  converted  speedily  into  com- 
plete shipbuilding  purposes. 

Transportation  was  a  major  problem, 
necessitating  the  building  of  30  miles  of 
trackage  and  other  facilities  for  the 
handling  of  100  carloads  of  materials 
and  equipment  daily  from  outside  ven- 
dors, and  for  40  carloads  of  fabricated 
assemblies  to  be  shipped  each  day  from 
the  fabricating  shop  to  the  shipyard  and 
then  to  the  16  ways. 

The  fabricating  shop  is  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Pullman  Standard  Car  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Curtis  Bay.  Utilization  of 
the  existing  buildings  resulted  in  con- 
servation of  a  great  quantity  of  vitally 
needed  construction  material.  The  pres- 
ent shop  consists  of  three  90-foot  bays, 
is  1,660  feet  long,  and  is  able  to  produce 
100  percent  of  all  the  steel  that  goes  into 
the  ships  at  Bcthlehem-Fairfield  yard. 

The  scope  of  both  the  yard  and  shop 
operations  involves  245  acres  of  land, 
and  it  i.s  believed  that  this  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  shipbuilding  field  in  the  East. 

Seven  ships  were  launched  in  1941,  be- 
heved  at  that  time  to  be  a  good  record. 
As  additional  facilities  were  added  and 
as  improvements  were  made,  production 
was  accelerated.  During  1942  a  total  of 
88  ships  were  built  and  delivered,  11  of 
which  were  of  a  special  design  that  re- 
quired a  radical  change  in  production 
methods.  The  new  type  vessels,  for 
example,  required  five  times  as  much 
electrical  work  as  the  original  Liberty 
ship. 

Toward  the  end  of  1942,  12  of  the  16 
ways  were  changed  to  the  production  of 
the  new  type  vessels. 

In  the  present  year — 1943 — 82  ships 
were  built  and  delivered  during  the  first 
5  months  as  compared  to  22  ships  for 
the  ^ame  period  in  1942,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  almost  four  times  the  produc- 
tion of  last  year. 

The  yard  is  attempting  to  break  its 
own  records  for  ships  launched  in  a  sin- 
gle month,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  keel- 
laying  to  launching  time  will  be  cut  from 
22  to  21  or  even  to  20  days. 

Immediately  following  the  launching 
of  the  Pope,  the  entire  bottom  for  an- 
other Liberty  ship  was  laid  in  the  record 
time  of  2^4  hours. 

The  spirit  of  the  shipyard  workers  was 
exemplified  by  the  men  on  way  No.  16  re- 
cently when  they  pledged  themselves 
not  to  shave  until  the  ship  on  which  they 
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were  working  was  launched.    They  have 
shaved. 

The  loyalty  of  the  yard's  men  and 
women  and  their  eagerness  to  see  this 
war  through  to  an  early  conclusion  is 
best  represented  by  the  statement  of  a 
shipyard  woiker  to  a  veteran  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  who  paid  a  visit  recently 
to  talk  in  belialf  of  the  Third  War  Loan 
drive.    Said  the  shipyard  worker: 

If  you  go  back  there,  buddy,  ycu  tell  the 
fellows  tliat  we're  right  behind  them  build- 
ing the  ship?  that  will  carry  the  supplies  they 
need  to  win  this  war. 

You  tell  them  we  won't  let  them  down. 
Tou  see,  buddy.  I  got  a  son  over  there,  and 
maybe  one  of  these  ships  I've  been  working 
on  win  take  over  some  bullets,  or  Bun.":,  or 
medical  supplies  that  may  save  his  life  some- 
time. And  that  goes  for  a  lot  of  the  other 
fellows  here,  too. 

You  tell  the  boys  on  the  war  front  that 
we're  backing  the  attack  all  right,  here  on  tlie 
home  front. 

This  yard  and  fabricating  shop  and  the 
fine  records  they  have  established  are  the 
outgrowth  of  an  original  assignment  to 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  on  February  4, 
1941,  from  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  to  rebuild  the  4  old  ways 
of  the  Union  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  to 
construct  9  new  ones,  or  a  total  of  13. 
The  3  additional  shipways  were  pdded  as 
time  passed  and  as  the  needs  arose. 


Induction  Ceremony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


dark  with  turmoil  give  little  opportunity 
for  reflection,  but  even  throtigh  the  prevail- 
ing clouc'.fl  of  confusion  the  light  of  the 
eternal  truth  appears  in  the  example  of  a 
consecrated  personality.  Monslgnor  McCor- 
mlck  is  needed  now  as  perhapa  he  might  not 
be  In  an  era  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  He 
is  a  pastor  as  well  as  a  professor,  a  physician 
of  souls  as  well  a.s  a  publicist,  a  patriot  as 
well  as  a  loyal  priest  of  the  church.  In  each 
of  these  several  roles  he  has  work  to  do,  and 
a  multitude  prays  a  divine  blessing  on  his 
doing  of  it. 


OF 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUaE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wedncsdav.  November  10.  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Evening  Star,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  of  November  9,  1943.  entitled 
"Induction  Ceremony": 

INDUCTION   CEREMONT 

In  deeply  solemn  rites  today  American 
Catholicism  will  accord  to  Msgr.  Patiick 
J.  McCormick  the  recognition  of  leadership 
which  his  talents  and  services  have  won  for 
him  The  position  which  he  has  held  as 
acting  head  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  since  June  1942  Is  to  be  made  official 
in  the  full  meaning  of  that  word.  As  seventh 
rector  of  one  of  the  very  greatest  cultural 
institutions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  he 
becomes  an  eciucaiional  authority  who  here- 
after will  speak  wuii  the  mandate  of  complete 
ordination. 

What  this  signifies  to  Monslgnor  McCor- 
mick himself  is  his  own  particular  secret. 
To  the  world  at  large  his  Induction  represents 
the  fruition  of  four  decades  of  devoted  labor 
to  the  sacred  cause  of  Christian  learning. 
From  the  start  of  his  career  he  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  professional  connotation — a 
pedagogue  in  the  modern  scientific  sense  of 
being  an  Instructor  of  instructors.  His 
Washington  period  commenced  in  1910,  when 
he  was  only  29  years  of  age.  Still  youthful 
of  countenance  a  third  of  a  centurj'  later, 
he  currently  Is  at  the  apex  of  his  powers. 

The  whole  community,  not  merely  any  sin- 
gle portion  of  It,  profits  from  the  dedication 
of   such  a  servant   of  the  living  God.     Days 


Nationalism  Coming  Into  Its  Own 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

or  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  10,  1943 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  edito- 
rial from  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.: 

NATIONALISM     COMING     INTO     ITS     OWN 

There  is  encouraging  evidence  that  a  coher- 
ent American  foreign  policy  is  beginning  to 
take  form.  And  as  is  the  case  with  all  im- 
portant advances  in  the  life  of  a  people,  it  is 
rising  from  the  people  themselves  rather  than 
filtering  down  to  them  from  the  seat  of  for- 
mal authority. 

Tlie  essence  of  this  policy  may  b<«t  b« 
described,  perhaps,  as  a  wiillngnesa  to  co- 
operate with  other  peoples  in  any  proper 
program  designed  to  promote  International 
welfare,  so  long  as  the  steps  taken  do  not 
abridge  any  American  right  or  subordinate 
any  legitimate  national  interest. 

The  development  of  tljls  philosophy  of  in- 
ternational relationship,  as  opposed  to  com- 
plete aloofness  on  the  one  hand  or  overboard 
Internationalism  on  the  other,  Is  apparent 
in  many  places. 

It  was  apparent  in  the  pronouncement  on 
post-war  relationship  agreed  to  at  the  Re- 
publican Mackinac  conference. 

It  was  apparent  in  the  Four  Power  Declara- 
tion emerging  from  the  Moscow  Conference. 

It  was  apparent  In  the  unfolding  of  sen- 
atorial thought  in  the  debate  on  the  Con- 
nally  resolution,  and  even  more  conspicuous 
In  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
tlie  Moscow  Declaration  by  most  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  by  the  American  public. 

We  believe  that  this  always  has  been  the 
attitude  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people,  but  that  political  manipu- 
lation at  Washington  has  prevented  true  ex- 
pression of  majority  public  sentiment. 

The  major  error  of  our  more  ardent  in- 
ternationalists, many  of  whom  at  heart  may 
not  have  been  extreme  as  their  utterances 
would  seem  to  indicate,  was  their  failure  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  nationalism.  They 
■were  willing— at  least  we  so  must  Judge  from 
their  words — to  relegate  national  sovereignty 
to  the  background  in  favor  of  an  over-all 
world  authority  to  run  the  universe.  This 
world  set-up  always  was  vague,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  throwing  national  interest  overboard 
In  order  that  Internationalism  might  func- 
tion without  restraint,  was  there.  They 
branded  with  the  term  •'isolationist"  all  who 
difcagreod  with  them  or  wlio  dared  ui-ge  the 
wisdom  of  holding  fast  to  national  authority 
and  keeping  national  interests  always  in 
sight.  They  denounced  nationalism  in  sea- 
son and  out  as  shortsighted  provincialism 
responsible  for  all  the  woes  of  the  world. 


As  a  result  of  all  of  this,  they  aucceeded  In 
completely  distorting  the  picture,  in  creating 
an  artificial  division  on  the  question  of  for- 
eign policy,  and  In  submerging  the  real 
thoujiht  of  the  people. 

The  fact  that  nationalism  Is  in  nowise  in- 
compatible with  international  cooperation 
was  well  stated  in  a  recent  speech  by  Presi- 
dent Seymour,  of  Yale  University.  Urging 
revival  of  the  League  of  Nations  "without 
political  functions  of  a  coercive  nature,"  Dr. 
Seymour  warned  that  we  should  ha\'e  learned 
from  Versailles  the  futility  of  creating  Inter- 
national Institutions  on  paper  before  public 
opinion  is  prepared  to  op-rate  them,  and 
added  this  Dtrlking  truth: 

'National  feeling,  still  perhaps  the  strong- 
est spiritual  force  In  the  world,  cannot  be 
suppressed;  It  must  be  channeled  Into  effec- 
tive International  cooperation.  Those  chan- 
nels can  be  cut  only  by  the  popular  will  aa 
It  becomes  educated  to  their  value." 

There  is  the  core  of  the  matter.  If,  to 
quote  Dr.  Seymour,  "the  tragic  mistake  of  the 
past  20  years  was  to  trust  to  uneducated  hu- 
man impulse  and  Instinct  instead  of  making 
what  use  we  could  of  historical  experience." 
the  tragic  blunder  of  the  more  vocal  of  oxir 
world  plaaners  of  the  present  day  has  been 
to  misunderstand  entirely  the  fundamental 
character,  the  durability,  and  the  virtue  of 
nationalism.  Any  man  worth  hts  salt  thinks 
first  of  the  welfare  of  his  own  family,  the  se- 
curity of  his  own  fireside.  That  concern  does 
not  meke  him  less  a  good  cltisen  of  the  com- 
munity, nor  does  It  weaken  his  ability  to 
cooperate  with  his  neighbors  In  the  promo- 
tion of  community  welfare.  80  with  nations. 
And  any  plan  of  worM  organisation  which 
fails  to  take  this  basic  fact  into  consideration 
is  doomed  to  failure. 

Fortunately,  as  we  say,  the  people  finally 
seem  to  be  getting  this  thought  over  to  their 
leaders.  At  all  events,  the  scramble  of  most 
of  our  all-out  world  planners  to  get  on  the 
band  waf^on,  to  lay  aside  their  plans  for  a 
shiny  new  world  order  with  military  alliances 
and  all  the  trimmings,  suggests  that  the 
light  is  beginning  to  filter  through.  We  may 
expect  all  such,  of  course,  to  hail  the  present 
approach  as  their  own  offsprings,  and  to  pro- 
claim Jubilantly  the  utter  rout  of  the  wicked 
nationalists  and  isolationists.  But  If  there 
comes  out  of  It  all  a  reasonable  approach  to 
wprld  organization,  a  foreign  policy  which 
will  not  scuttle  American  Interests  for  a 
global  dream,  the  price  will  be  little  enough 
to  pay. 


West  River  Valley  Dam 


FXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VKEMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday.  November  10,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Windham  Coimty 
(Vt.)  Farm  Bureau  at  its  annual  meeting 
on  November  4,  1943.  opposing  the  erec- 
tion of  a  dam  in  the  West  River  Valley 
as  a  threat  to  agricultural  economics  in 
the  valley  and  favoring  fair  agricultural 
prices  as  opposed  to  subsidy  payments: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Army  engineers,  is  sun-eying  the  possi- 
bility of  erecting  a  dam  In  the  West  Blver 
Valley;  and 

Whereas  such  a  dam  as  proposed  would  be 
a  definite  threat  to  the  agricultural  economics 
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ot  thm  Taller  and  ttie  bualnese  life  of  Wind- 
ham County;  and 

Wbereaa  uucb  a  dam  aa  proposed  would 
•llmlnate  sereral  rural  communlUes,  causing 
aever*  bardflilp  and  freat  property  damage 
to  families,  farms,  and  summer  bomea,  wltb 
quMUonabla  benefits:  Be  It 

Uaolved.  Tbat  tbc  Wlnlbam  Coimty  Farm 
Bureau,  met  in  annual  seasion.  go  on  record 
aa  being  opposed  to  sucb  a  project  and  tbat 
It  furtber  instruct  its  ofllcers  and  trustees 
to  join  in  tbe  effoi-t  to  cause  an  abandonment 
of  tbe  project:  and  be  It  furtber 

Reaolved.  Tbat  we.  tbe  Wlndbam  County 
Farm  Bureau,  go  on  record  aa  favoring  fair 
agrlcxUtural  prices  as  opposed  to  tbe  subsidy 
paymenta. 

Wbereas  tbe  resources  of  our  country  botb 
M  to  manpower,  agriculture,  and  Industry 
are  demanded  tn  our  flgbt  against  a  common 
enemy  and  win  be  needed  in  tbe  establisb- 
ment  of  a  future  peace:  Be  it 

Betolced,  Tbat  we  condemn  any  unneces- 
sary spending  by  our  OoTemment  and  by  us 
as  individuals,  realizing  tbat  excessive  spend- 
ing now  will  make  for  depression  later  while 
thrift  now  will  buUd  for  security  in  tbe  years 
•head  of  ua. 

In  view  of  tbe  agricultural  progrea  made 
during  tba  30  years  or  so  through  which  tbe 
extension  servtc*  has  been  so  successfully 
carried  on  by  the  coxinty-agent  system  in 
oooparatlon  with  our  farm  bureaus:  Be  it 

Beaolved.  That  tbe  Windham  County  Farm 
Bureau  go  on  record  as  appreciating  the 
values  of  this  system  of  extension  service  and 
aa  favoring  this  method  of  developing  our 
agricultural  resources  and  as  a  general  bene- 
fit to  our  rural  communities:  be  it  furtber 

Resolved,  Tbat  copies  of  all  the  foregoing 
reaolutlona  be  sent  to  our  congressional  rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  State  farm  bureau. 


THeFifMnr 
Fair 


ladiaB  Dcscnret 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  SOX7TB  DAKOTA 

IN  THS  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESENTATIVZS 

Wednesday.  Novemlter  10. 1943 

ISi.  B4UNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ords of  this  war  disclose,  as  did  the 
records  of  our  last  war,  that  the  Amerl- 
Cftn  Indian  is  unexcelled  in  fighting 
qualities  and  loyal  devotion  to  Anterican 
Ideals.  As  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
Well  says  in  the  following  news  article 
with  reference  to  the  American  Indian 
soldier:  "Aa  a  warrior  his  fame  is  world- 
wide." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fighting  American 
Indian  of  ours  deserves  fair  American 
treatment.  Re  deserves  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  American  citinnshlp.  He  Is 
entitled  to  assistance  and  guidance  so 
that  be  can  become  a  self-supporting, 
ladependent  citixoi.  the  same  as  the  de- 
■cendant  of  any  other  nationality  in  this 
eoontiT*  The  great  American  melting 
pot,  tn  other  words,  should  be  expanded 
gaffldentlj  to  include  the  American  In- 
dian. 

In  a  direct  effort  to  Improve  the  status 
of  the  Aflwrtean  Indian  and  to  make 
ooogrMrional  ooniideratioa  of  his  needs 


and  wants  more  effective,  I  Introduced 
House  Resolution  166  on  March  15  of  this 
year.  My  resolution  proposes  to  set  up 
an  investigation  committee  made  up  of 
members  of  the  House  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  and  directed  to  examine  into 
Indian  conditions  in  this  country  to  de- 
termine what  recommendations  should 
be  presented  to  Ck)ngress  for  improving 
his  status.  It  is  generally  agreed  today 
by  all  students  of  the  Indian  problem 
that  this  Government  is  not  adequately 
meeting  its  responsibilities  to  its  Indian 
population.  The  time  has  come  to  take 
action  to  correct  this  situation. 

On  March  23  committee  hearings  were 
held  before  the  Hoxise  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  regarding  the  advisability  of 
conducting  the  investigation  called  for 
in  my  proposed  resolution,  House  Reso- 
lution 166.  After  taking  considerable 
testimony  and  hearing  Commissioner 
John  Collier,  the  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, by  a  unanimous  vote,  approved  of 
the  investigation  which  I  had  propo^Ld. 
This  unanimous  approval  was  reported 
to  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  and 
there  the  whole  program  has  been 
stopped. 

From  March  23  until  the  present,  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  the  House  Rules 
Committee  to  grant  us  a  rule  so  that  we 
can  bring  before  the  House  for  action 
House  Resolution  168.  I  have  personally 
talked  with  many  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  as  has  our  able  and  active 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  O'CoknohI.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  no  action  has  been  forthcom- 
ing because  the  Rules  Committee  has  re- 
fused to  give  us  the  rule  without  which 
we  cannot  get  this  resolution  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Republican  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  have  assured  me 
they  will  approve  Ihis  resolution  but  the 
cMnmlttee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  SabathI,  seems  disin- 
clined to  permit  this  investigation  to 
take  place  and  thus  far  all  action  has 
been  stymied.  For  some  reason  or  other 
the  Democratic  Party  in  this  House  is 
blocking  the  conduct  of  this  inves- 
tigation. 

Until  and  unless  the  Rules  Committee 
will  approve  my  resolution — or  some 
other  resolution  providing  for  a  study 
and  investigation  of  the  Indian  situa- 
tion— ^I  am  afraid  the  American  Indian 
will  never  receive  in  this  country  the  fair 
and  just  treatment  which  his  splendid 
capacities  and  his  heroic  war  record  in 
two  wars  so  richly  entitle  him  to.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  interested  in  improving 
the  status  of  the  American  Indian  are 
urged  to  join  me  in  an  e£fort  to  get  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  and  its 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Sabath],  to  give  House  Resolution 
166  an  opportunity  to  be  voted  upon  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  conclude  these  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  including  a  short  news  story  which 
reports  the  splendid  services  the  Indian 
Is  rmderlng  on  the  fighting  fronts  of 
this  war: 

ncouM  WAixiois  soMx  or  nmsr  allied 

aouaxaa 
Washxmston,  November  6. — ^Where  is  tbe 
"vanishing  American"  now?    He'a  up  there 


relentlessly  stalking  the  "mustache  smell- 
er"— his  name  for  Hitler — and  using  tbe 
bayonet  on  Japanese. 

Tbe  400.000  American  Indians,  with  their 
superb,  tireless  fighting  men  and  their  tra- 
ditional war  fervor,  are  one  of  the  mcsst 
potent  minority  groups  assisting  in  the  march 
toward  victory,  the  OfBce  of  Indian  Affairs 
said  today  In  a  report  on  war  activltiea. 

Bince  Pearl  Harbor.  18.000  warrior  descend- 
ants of  Geronimo  and  Crazy  Horse,  TecumEch, 
Sitting  Bull,  and  the  rest,  have  Joined  tbe 
armed  forces,  moEt  of  them  volunteers. 

In  some  tribes,  said  Ccmmissioner  John 
Collier,  60  or  70  percent  of  tbe  able-bodied 
men  between  18  and  38  have  gone  to  war. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  in  a  recent  mes- 
sage from  Aiistralla,  said  of  the  American 
Indian  soldier: 

"As  a  warrior  bis  fame  is  world-wide.  Many 
succesflul  methods  of  modern  warfare  are 
ba-sed  on  what  he  evolved  many  centuries 
ago.  •  •  •  His  Uctics,  so  brilliantly 
utilized  by  our  first  great  commander,  George 
Washington,  again  apply  in  ba.sic  principle  to 
the  vast  Jung'e-covered  reaches  of  the  pres- 
ent war." 

Indians  that  have  written  their  names  in 
history  in  this  war  range  from  a  major  gen- 
eral, Clarence  T.  Tinker,  who  personally  led 
his  forces  in  the  Battle  of  Midway  and  was 
killed,  to  Pvt.  Joe  Longknlfe,  who  killed  10 
Japanese  with  Ifl  shots  and  saved  his  platoon 
from  possible  ambush. 


Resolutions  of  Kern  Branch,  California 
Cattlemen's  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

OF   CAUrOSIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  10, 1943 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolutions 
passed  by  Kern  Branch,  California  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  at  fall  meeting 
held  October  16.  1M3: 

RESOLtmON  NO.   1.  WAE  MEAT  BOAHJ) 

Whereas  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
imposition  of  price  ceilings  on  meat,  the  net 
result  of  confusing  and  conflicting  orders 
and  statements  has  been  to  bring  chaos  to 
one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  and  most  neces- 
sary Industries;  and 

Whereas  the  livestock  and  meat  indvistry, 
at  a  conference  held  in  Chicago  early  in  April 
1943,  unanimously  adopted  a  meat-manage- 
ment program  which.  In  its  opinion,  would  go 
far  in  controlling  black  markets,  encourag- 
ing maximum  production,  and  insuring  bet- 
ter distribution  of  meat  available;  and 

Whereas  tbe  War  Rxxl  Administration,  th« 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  the  oflice 
of  Quartermaster  General  approved  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  plan  as  submitted  by 
the  indtistry  following  the  Chicago  meeting, 
and  by  agreement  set  up  the  War  Meat  Board 
to  administer  the  war-meat  program;  and 

Whereas,  despite  such  approval,  the  War 
Meat  Board  bas  not  been  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  carry  on  the  program  outlined  but. 
Instead,  there  have  been  continued  threats 
to  live  animal  ceilings,  allocation  of  supplies, 
and  even  Government  purchase  of  all  live- 
stock meats:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Kern  Branch  of  California 
Cattlemen,  in  session  at  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
October  18, 1943,  Tbat  we  urge  the  responsible 


Government  ofBcials  and  agencies  dealing 
with  the  war-food  program,  to  see  that  tbe 
War  Meat  Board  is  given  sufficient  authority, 
to  enable  it  to  properly  and  effectively  ad- 
minister the  meat-management  program, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  see  that  threats  of 
further  Government  controls  which  would 
hamper,  rather  than  help,  be  immediately 
stopped. 

KEsoLunoN  NO.  2.  ci:re.'^ls  and  vegetable 

PROTEINS    AS    MEAT    SUBSTITUTES 

Whereas  provlnclally  minder  pecple,  com- 
pletely failing  to  grasp  the  Importance  of 
livestock  in  our  national  economy,  and  Ignor- 
ing the  detrimental  effect  of  a  reduced  meat 
diet  On  our  national  health,  have  urged  that 
we  must  turn  from  the  long-established  prac- 
tice of  feeding  grain  and  pruteln  concentrates 
to  livestock,  to  a  new  national  program  which 
contemplates  far  greater  direct  use  of  cereals 
by  the  human  population,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  substitution  of  vegetable  proteins 
for  animal  proteins  in  the  diet,  utterly  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  animal  proteins  are  lar 
superior  to  vegetable  proteins  In  stimulatins 
and  supporting  the  human  body  proccs.-es; 
and 

Wliereas  55  percent  of  our  national  acreage 
Is  in  grass  and  only  through  Us  use  by  live- 
stock can  it  be  efficiently  processed  into  hu- 
man food;  and 

Whereas  the  nutritional  b:>sis  of  Anglo- 
Ba.xon  success  is  the  reliance  on  a  meat  diet, 
the  importance  of  which  is  attested  by  the 
demand  of  the  Army  for  meat  in  excess  of 
normal  civilian  per  capita  consumption: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Kern  Branch,  Cahfornia 
Cattlemen's  Association,  Tliat  we  strongly 
protest  the  loose  tiiiukiug  and  loose  talking 
of  those  who.  in  the  name  of  tlie  war  emer- 
gency, would  seek  to  make  impractical 
changes  which  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  could  only  seriously 
hamper   tlie  war  effort  Itself. 

RESOLUTION     NO.    3.    SUBSIDY    ROLL-BACK 

Whereas  In  order  to  appease  those  whose 
buying  pcwer  is  greater  today  than  ever  be- 
fore in  tht  history  of  the  country,  the  sub- 
sidy roll -back  program  applying  to  meat^ 
and  butter  was  initiated  some  weeks  ago; 
and 

Whereas,  as  aiiticipated,  this  program  was 
Immediately  reflected  In  the  livestock  mar- 
kets with  packers  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  buy  on  a  substantially  lower  basis,  and  it 
is  now  clear  that  in  many  instances  the  price 
already  bas  been  rolled  back  on  the  producer 
and  feeder;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  subsidies  for  sucb  pur- 
poses, necessitating,  as  they  do,  ever  greater 
taxation  than  the  heavy  burden  now  being 
borne,  is  frowned  upon  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people  of  this  country:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Kern  Branch,  California 
Cattleman's  Association,  That  we  urge  Con- 
gress to  take  such  action  as  would  insure  a 
discontinuance  of  the  present  subsidy  roll- 
back program  and  put  a  stop  to  tbe  efforts  to 
expand  it. 

aESOLimON    NO.    4.    CANCXUNO    CONTaACTS    FOR 
PBOTEIN  CONCENTKATES 

'SKhereas  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, In  recently  announcing  the  new  and 
substantially  higher  schedule  of  prices  for 
protein  concentrates  for  the  1943-44  crop, 
also  arbitrarily  canceled  all  existing  con- 
tracts for  old-crop  cake  and  meal,  although 
offering  to  resell  the  contracted  product  to 
the  same  users  at  an  advance  in  price  of  f  10 
to  $12  per  ton,  tbe  profit  resulting  therefrom 
to  go  Into  the  fund  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation;  and 

Whereas  such  cancelation  of  existing  con- 
tracts will  cause  many  feeders  of  livestock 
to    tak**    substantial    losses    on    operations 
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planned  months  ago,  without  any  chance  to    j 
protect  thenii^elves  from  such  loaaes;   and 

WhereaF  this  action  is  resulting  in  many 
feeders  emptying  their  feed  lots  and  refus- 
ing again  to  assume  tbe  heavy  risk  of  feeding 
livestock  unless  action  is  taken  to  reimburse 
them  lor  losses  suffered  on  bona  fide  con- 
tracts: Therefore  be  it 

RcsoLicd  That  we,  the  Kern  Branch.  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Association.  In  session  at 
Bakersfield.  Calif .  October  16.  1943.  urge  tbe 
Commodity  Credit  Ccrporr.tlon  to  honor 
claims  f.Ud  by  feeders  for  the  amount  of  loss 
suffered  under  such  bona  fide  contracts. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  5.    LOW  BTPEODUCT  PRICES 

Whereas  for  more  than  a  year  rigid  price 
ceilings  have  been  maintained  upca  dressed 
meat  products,  and  in  tbe  case  of  beef  ceil- 
ings they  are  relatively  low  compared  with 
long-tlm*'  relationabip  between  beef  and 
other   meat   products;    and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  labor,  grain,  and  pro- 
tein concentrates  has  advanced  substan- 
tially without  a  compensatory  advance  in 
the  meat  ceilings  themselves  being  per- 
mitted; and 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  that  any  move  to 
decrease  fat-cattle  prices  below  levels  exist- 
ing today  would  inevitably  furtber  dis- 
courage feeders  and  retard  beef  production: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Kern  Brarich.  C.  C.  A., 
That  as  a  partial  measure  of  relief  tbe  ceil- 
ings on  hides  sind  other  byproducts  should 
be  immediately  raised  to  a  reasonable  level. 

SESOLDTION  NO.  6.  PACKER  MEAT  QUOTAS 

Whereas  the  rationing  of  meat  to  consum- 
ers and  tbe  set-aside  order  to  packers  make 
entirely  unnecessary  tbe  continuance  of  tbe 
packer  quota  system  covering  volume  of  meat 
to  be  made  available  for  civilian  use;  and 

Whereas  the  operation  of  this  quot"  sys- 
tem has  tended  to  encourage  black  markets 
and  bas  unnecessarily  Increased  the  trans- 
portation burden  because  local  packers,  in 
surplus  livestock-producing  areas,  are  not 
permitted  to  slaughter  a  volume  sufficient  to 
meet  the  local  ration-coupon  demand,  caus- 
ing livestock  to  he  shipped  out,  processed,  and 
the  product  returned  for  the  distribution: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Kern  Branch,  C.  C.  A.,  in 
session  at  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  October  16,  1943, 
That  we  commend  tbe  War  Food  Administra- 
tion for  its  action  of  September  1,  1943.  In 
suspending  these  quotas  for  60  days,  and  urge 
that  the  suspension  be  made  permanent. 

RESOLimON  NO.   7.    MEAT  PRODUCTION 

Whereas,  with  so  much  publicity  on  tbe 
shortage  of  meat  which  developed  this  spring, 
it  is  not  generally  realized  tbat  the  livestock 
industry  has  tremendously  expanded  meat 
production,  setting  a  new  record  for  total 
production  in  1940.  1941.  and  1942,  with  every 
indication  tbat  this  year's  total  production 
will  exceed  the  all-time  record  set  last  year; 
and 

Whereas,  despite  this  record  of  great  pro- 
duction, administrative  agencies  have  re- 
sorted to  charges  that  the  livestock  Industry 
is  responsible  for  the  shortages,  to  much  pub- 
licized, by  hoarding  llveflftock  which  should 
have  gone  to  market:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Kern  Branch,  C.  C.  A., 
in  session  October  1%,  1943.  That  we  protest 
this  unfounded  charge  of  hoarding,  which  waa 
nothing  but  a  smoke  screen  to  cover  up  the 
bungUng  of  the  said  administration  agencies. 

tXSOLUnON  NO.  S.  UVS  AinMAL  FRJCS  CXXUMOS 

Whereas  over  a  period  of  60  years  or  more 
the  livestock  industry  of  this  country  has  de- 
veloped an  intricate  system  of  marketing 
which  enables  producers  In  any  section  at 
the  cotmtry  to  make  Immediate  spot-cash 
sales  in  public  markets,  anctloii  markets,  con- 
centration points,  or,  in  many  Instances, 
right  on  tbe  home  farm  or  ranch;  and 


Whereas  the  OIBce  cf  Price  Administration, 
unaware  of  the  confusion  that  would  result 
from  disturbing  this  marketing  system,  has 
repeatedly  threatened  to  impoee  llve-anlmal 
price  ceilings  which  would  completely  upset 
this  whole  marketing  structure,  make  neces- 
sarv  a  con',  pi  lea  ted  and  unworkable  system  of 
r.l'i  catnig  supply,  and  would  io  effect  merely 
extend  to  the  producing  etXI  of  the  industry 
tbe  same  confusion  that  has  existed  In  the 
processing  end  ever  since  the  Imposition  of 
tlie  first  price  ceilings:   therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Kern  Branch.  California 
Cattlemen's  Assocuxtton.  in  session  in  Bakers- 
field. Calif..  October  16,  1943.  That  we  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  tinkering  with  our 
marketing  structure  and  demand  that  the 
threat  of  live-animal  ceilings  be  removed 
from  tbe  livestock  picture  at  once. 

TESOLUnON    NO     9     AOMI^VTSTRATION 
RESPONSIBTUTT 

Whereas  It  bas  been  clearly  aliown  that 
both  feeders  and  producers  have  made  every 
effort  to  expand  meat  production;  and 

Whereas  unfortunately,  administration 
tactics  have  leaned  largely  toward  the 
pyramiding  of  regulations  Instead  of  to- 
ward cooperative  efforts  that  would  bring 
far  greater  results;  and 

Whereas  there  are  In  tbe 'country  record 
numbers  of  livestock,  and  prospects  are  for 
prcc:)iction  of  fairly  adequate  supplies  of 
coarse  grains  and  protein  concentrates: 
Therefore  be  It 

Aesolced,  Tbat  we,  the  Kern  Branch  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association.  In  sessloo 
at  Bakersfield.  Calif.,  this  16th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1943.  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  tbe 
consumers  of  the  country  to  the  fact  that  U 
tinder  these  conditions  there  should  develop, 
next  winter  and  spring,  an  even  more  serious 
shortage  of  meat,  and  pertlculsrly  beef  and 
lamb,  than  was  tbe  case  last  spring — and 
such  a  situation  now  seems  possible  unless 
administrative  agencies  move  quickly  alone 
the  lines  long  recommended  by  the  llveetook 
Industry  itself— that  the  full  responslbUlty 
for  such  a  meat  shortage  must  be  accepted 
by  tbe  administration. 


RxaoLunoN  no.  io.  susar 

BTPRODtTCTS 


AMB 


Whereas  in  the  sugar-beet-growing  section 
of  the  country  a  large  and  very  Important 
llvei'tock  feeding  business  bas  been  developed 
by  feeding  of  beet  b3rproducts;  and 

Whereas  tbe  uncertainty  of  the  sugar  beet 
program  and  the  out  of  balance  of  prices 
fixed  on  sugar  beets  In  relation  to  other  farm 
crops  have  resulted  in  a  curtailed  acresfc, 
thereby  reducing  the  supply  of  our  essen- 
tial siigar  and  meat:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Kern  County  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  urge  upon  tbe  War  Food 
Administration,  first,  that  there  be  no  re- 
striction in  the  planting  of  sugar  beets,  anil 
second,  tbat  a  price  be  set  on  sugar  beets 
that  will  encourage  a  normal  (Wanted  acreage. 


The  Qoakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KAMaaa 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BZPBCSXIfTATTVn 

Thursday.  Nonember  11, 194$ 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  It 

is  the  eternal  hope  of  all,  this  Armlstica 
Day,  that  wars  will  end  permanently 
some  day. 


IS 


; 
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a  letter  received  by  me  this  morning, 
which  is  similar  to  many  others  which 


moment,  of  vital  significance  not  to  the  Jew 
alone  but  to  the  world.     It  was  at  times  like 
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governmental    commlftee.    you    will    realize 
why  I  say,  "Strangely  erouph.  we  don't  know." 


Remember,  those  are  not  tbe  words  of  a 
ze.^lcus   group  of   Zionists,   but   tboee  of   a 


« herein  claim  is  made  tbat  Palestine  Is  tbe 
stumbling  block  to  Arab  unity  and  must  be 


OOOgrClrtoni]  OOniidenUloa  of  his  needs    I   "vanlahlog  American"  now?     He's  up  there 


«0         Wi^AV 


v/ ••*»*«.  If  »b/frf 


October  16, 1943,  That  we  urge  the  responsible 


to    tak"    substantial    losses    on    operations 
LXXXIX— App . 300 


right  on  the  home  f ana  or  ranch;  and 


I  some  day. 


ii 
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The  draftinR  of  fathers  still  dangles 
In  a  bill  In  conference  and  may  never  be 
taken  down  for  a  decent  interment. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado,  In  pro- 
posing General  Marshall  for  President 
to  save  the  Democratic  Party  from  the 
Nudeal,  may  be  long-headed. 

When  we  undertake  to  lift  the  whole 
world  with  our  depleted  Treasury,  suc- 
cessfully or  unsuccessfully,  we  will  be 
brought  to  a  lower  level. 

The  one  question  the  Nudcal  fails  to 
mention  in  the  proposal  to  rebuild  the 
run-over  countries  is  "Where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  money?" 

A  typical  example  of  reverse  lend-lease 
Is:  After  being  presented  a  $300,000 
bomber  the  British  provide  winter  flying 
clothes  for  the  crew. 

When  we  glory  in  the  astuteness  of  a 
diplomatic  act  we  have  the  same  pride  a 
horse  trader  takes  when  as  a  seller  he 
influences  the  buyer  to  overlook  a  ring- 
bone. 

There  Is  only  one  thing  that  will  pre- 
vent F.  D.  R.  from  running  for  President 
again  next  year;  that  would  be  to  make 
him  the  worthy  grand  sire  of  the  super- 
state. 

Scuttling  the  Philippine  Constitution 
by  extending  the  term  of  its  President  as 
a  war  emergency  may  \)e  the  precedent 
for  an  Executive  order  at  home  in  1944  to 
the  same  effect. 

There  are  125,000  Filipinos  in  this 
country  and  yet  not  one  of  them  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the 
question  of  setting  aside  their  country's 
constitution. 

Hoisting  the  tattered  flag  from  Guad- 
alcanal in  place  of  the  one  by  the  Capitol 
dome  was  patriotic  and  complete.  Bet- 
ter far  than  if  the  marines  had  lifted 
foreign  flags  there  instead. 

If  we  Insist  on  breaking  down  State 
laws  and  providing  national  machinery 
*  for  the  armies  to  vote  on  President,  then 
we  must  expect  the  mail  sacks  for  the 
front  to  be  loaded  with  campaign  litera- 
ture—not good  for  the  Army. 

The  bill  preventing  subsidies  may 
reach  a  show-down  next  week  An  the 
House,  or  It  may  be  further  delayed  to 
•uch  time  as  best  calculated  to  chloro- 
form It.  This  is  the  advantage  leader- 
ship has  when  it  is  in  the  minority  on  a 
certain  subject. 


Lack  of  Confidence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


'I 


HON.  CLARE  £.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIOAM 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  10. 1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
are  to  accomplish  the  utmost,  the  peo- 
ple must  have  confidence  in  the  admin- 
istration. Waste.  inefBclency.  and  bun- 
gling DO  the  part  of  the  administration 
has  destroyed  much  of  the  confidence 
which  the  people  normally  have  in  their 
CJovenunent. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  lack  of  con- 
fidence, note  the  following  excerpt  from 


a  letter  received  by  me  this  morning, 
which  is  similar  to  many  others  which 
come  in  from  day  to  day.  The  letter,  in 
part,  reads  as  follows: 

Think  it  is  about  time  that  a  change  Is 
made  In  the  purchasing  department.  They 
must  have  a  hell  of  a  good  time  spending 
the  other  fellow's  money. 

I  would  suggest  sending  out  a  committee 
of,  say,  two  new  dealers — professors — and 
two  no-yes  men  and  let  them  visit  the  cam^is, 
warehouses,  or  storehouses — in  fact,  any 
place  that  food  is  stored.  The  packers  aro 
loaded  up  full;  the  dairies  are  loaded  with 
butter. 

Now  they  have  frozen  sauerkraut,  and 
everyone  knows  that  sauerkraut  will  work 
and  spoil,  so  in  the  spring  we  will  hear  of 
carloads  dumped  on  the  dump  pile,  like  the 
carloads  of  potatoes  this  spring  while  we 
were  paying  80  cents  a  peck. 

The  newspaper  article  enclosed  with 
the  letter  is  as  follows: 

CANNERS    SOtJR    ON    CRAPEFRUIT-JtnCZ    OFFtRING 

New  York.  November  7. — While  the  War 
Pood  Administration  for  the  second  time 
tried  to  sell  more  than  17,000  cases  of  ageing 
eggs  (30  dozen  to  a  case)  that  have  been 
In  storage  since  last  spring,  and  which  are 
described  as  unpalatable,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Food  Distribution  reported  yester- 
day to  its  3^00  members  that  canners  were 
"not  eager"  to  take  back  2,700,000  cases  of 
1942-43  pack  grapefruit  Juice  offered  for  sa;e 
by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

"Canners  are  complaining  about  takmc; 
this  merchandise  back  right  now  for  several 
reasons,"  the  institute  said  in  its  weekly 
Washington  food  report.  "New  pack  is  start- 
ing and  it  Is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  sell 
Old  pack  to  the  trade  except  at  a  discount. 
The  old  pack  waa  grade  A  but  now  it  couldn't 
pass  for  much  better  than  C. 

"The  Government  has  offered  the  "Juice 
on  an  "as  Is"  basis,  but  not  allowing  for 
any  Increase  In  the  canners'  ceiling  or  the 
probability  that  quality  has  deteriorated. 
Canners  must  also  relabel  and  repack,  but 
cannot  Include  this  cost  in  the  form  of  an 
Increased  ceiling," 


loTisible  Foes  of  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  10,  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRO,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  before  the  wom- 
en's division.  American  Jewish  Congress 
of  New  England,  November  4,  1943,  at 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston.  Mass.: 

I  am  particularly  fortunate  In  my  audience 
this  afternoon;  your  Interest,  alive  and  alert, 
In  the  problems  of  Judaism  Is  manifest;  your 
very  presence  here  is  the  clear  Indication  that 
the  importance  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  you 
Is  recognized. 

In  my  radio  addresses,  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles.  I  faced  the  unknown  quantities, 
never  able  to  lose  sight  in  the  preparations 
thereof  of  the  varying  degrees  of  sympathy 
of  those  who  chanced  upon  my  utterances, 
their  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  antecedent 
facts,  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  again  and 
again  that  the  Jewisix  problem  la  of  great 


moment,  of  vital  significance  not  to  the  Jew 
alone  but  to  the  world.  It  was  at  times  like 
working  at  the  writing  of  a  primer,  ofttimes 
carefully  surveying  and  weighing  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  my  listeners  with  whatever 
psychological  measurements  I  could  use. 

But  to  you  I  can  talk  candidly,  I  need  not 
pause  to  engineer  cautiously  through  apathy, 
inertia,  disinterest,  and  skepticism.  You  will 
understand;  and,  knowing  this,  I  am  happy 
to  be  here. 

The  fate  of  Palestine  is  inextricably  woven 
into  the  very  fiber  of  the  problems  attendant 
upon  the  resettlement  and  rehabilitations  of 
the  Jew  upiooted  in  the  tragic  war  areas  cf 
Europe,  It  has  been  estimated  that  4,150  000 
of  our  race  have  migrated,  seeking  a  place 
to  live  in  safety  and  dignity.  Fully  one-half 
cf  world  Jewry  is  in  the  grip  of  Nazi  and  Nazi- 
controlled  countries.  Many,  it  Is  true,  will 
return  to  their  former  homes.  Many  will 
remain  in  the  areas  to  which  they  fled. 
O'liers  will  find  refuge  through  the  carefully 
counted  out  immigration  visas  in  western 
democratic  Europe  and  the  Americas.  There 
still  remain  the  scattered,  the  driven,  the 
defenseless  viio  will  find  no  welcome  any- 
where—save in  Palestine, 

You  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  na- 
ticnals  of  the  countries  from  whence  the 
Jew  fled  to  welcome  him  back  as  a  competi- 
tor in  Hie  trades  and  professions  in  a  war- 
destroyed  economy  that  will  be,  at  best,  stag- 
gering uphill  on  a  road  to  recovery.  We 
jee  it  right  here  in  the  United  States,  where 
every  attempt  at  relaxed  immigration  is  met 
with  moans  and  shrieks  that  such  steps  must 
lead  to  au!?mented  unemployment — and 
that  in  the  richest  democracy  in  the  world. 
Can  we  exp?ct  better  elsewhere? 

True,  twice  gestures  were  made  by  the 
civilized  world  to  Indicate  concretely  the 
compassion  for  the  tortured  Jew — not  nam- 
ing him  specifically,  of  course.  That  might, 
you  know,  lend  to  accusation  of  special  prlvi- 
Ic'^es  and  considerations  accorded  a  people 
who  alone  have  the  very  highest  distinction 
of  being  selected  for  complete  annihilation. 

In  1938.  at  Evlan.  Prance,  29  nations  met 
In  conference  to  discuss  aid  to  persecuted 
minorities,  that  is,  aid  to  refugees  and  po- 
tential refugee?  from  nazidom.  The  agenda: 
What  is  to  be  done?  The  answer:  What  can 
we  do?  Nothing.  But  tbe  prestige  of  29 
nations  was  at  stake,  so  what  better  than  to 
appoint  a  committee — the  shell  that  conceals 
the  hollcwness?  That  always  helps  when 
replying  to  Insistent  critics.  And  thus  out 
of  the  conference  was  born  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  on  Refugees  now  func- 
tioning in  London. 

Feebly,  very  feebly,  the  intergovernmental 
committee  carried  on.  Its  limited  Jurisdic- 
tional powers  dropped  to  microscopic  size 
with  the  entry  of  England  Into  the  war  in 
1939. 

The  second  gesture  came  fully  6  years 
later,  after  2.000.000  Jews  lay  dead,  when 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  met  at 
Bermuda,  Once  more  "explorations"  of  the 
refui<ee  problem  were  made.  Again  the  de- 
liberate massacre  of  a  people  could  allow 
that  people  no  differential  treatment.  All 
minorities  were  to  be  treated  without  re- 
gard to  special  urgencies.  Again  the  logical 
approach  that  is  Palestine  was  ignored.  Dis- 
cussion of  Palestine  was  taboo,  all  upon  the 
insistence  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

Results  c  the  Bermuda  Conference? 
Strangely  enough,  we  don't  know.  Its  find- 
intrs  are  shrouded  in  mystery.  It's  all  very, 
very  secret,  lest,  we  are  informed,  the  Nazis 
receive  knowledge  of  our  plans  and  interfere 
with  their  execution.  Truly,  one  would  sup- 
pose the  Nazi  intelligence  office  is  asleep;  in 
all  likelihood,  the  Nazis  know  more  about 
the  Bermuda  Conference  than  do  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  do  know,  however,  that  rec- 
ommendations were  made  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  intergovernmental  committee 
which  arose  out  of  the  Evian  Conference. 
When  I  outline  the  composition  of  the  Inter- 


governmental   committee,    you    will    realize 
why  I  say.  "Strangely  enough,  we  don't  know." 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Ref- 
ugees functions  through  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  six  members  -the  United  States, 
th"  United  Kingdom,  the  JJctherlands.  France, 
Brazil,  and,  note,  Argentl-na.  The  executive 
committee  members  are  the  am.ba£sador8 
from  t.iese  countries  All  the  very  secret  pro- 
ceedings, recommendations,  and  findings  cf 
the  Bermuda  Conlcrencs  are  known  to  this 
executive  committee  which  is  tj  act  upon 
them,  including  Argentina.  Argentina,  who 
saw  fit  to  ban  the  Jewi.'-h  press,  thus  making 
of  its  anti-Semitism  a  state  policy;  Argentina, 
who  was  rebuked  so  sharply  by  Secretary  Hull 
for  its  pro-Axis  leanings;  Argentina,  who  pro- 
voked the  wrath-  of  President  Roosevelt  In 
her  proscription  of  Jewish  publications.  Of 
course,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  there  Is 
a  pipe  line  of  Intelligence  Information  run- 
ning from  Argentina  to  Berlin. 

The  meetings  of  the  executive  committee 
are  held  behind  closed  doors.  When  permis- 
Fion  is  B£ked  to  appear  personally  before  It, 
the  answer  will  be  you  can  submit  a  brief, 
a  brief  that  will  lie  in  a  filing  cabinet. 

The  director  is  Sir  Herbert  Emerson,  one 
time  high  commissioner  of  refugees  In  the 
I/eague  of  Nations.  Vice  director  is  Patrick 
Malln,  appointed  by  the  United  States  Prom 
this  set-up  how  much  concrete  rescue  work 
can  be  done  I  leave  to  you  to  surmise.  You 
will  agreo  with  me  that  we  would  be  prepos- 
terously optiniinic  to  expect  much. 

They  might  indeed  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  Denmark.  The  patriots  of  Denmark 
cooperated  with  the  brave  people  of  Sweden, 
enabling  6,000  Jews  recently  to  escape  from 
the  Nazi  clutches.  That  heroism  might  well 
be  duplicated  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees 
by  other  countries. 

They  are  casting  about  for  havens  of^ 
refuge  and  rescue,  for  zones  of  safety,  and* 
all  the  while  ke  frightened  horses,  they 
shy  away  from  Palestine. 

I  have  not  strayed  too  far  afield  In  point- 
ing out  these  facts — all  lead  to  the  over- 
whelming question:  Why  this  side-tracking 
of  Palestine? 

The  spring  of  1944  is  not  far  off.  Then,  m 
laid  down  in  the  MacDonald  White  Paper  of 
1939.  issued  by  Great  Britain  as  the  man- 
dated power  of  Palestine.  aU  Jewish  Immi- 
gration Into  Palestine  must  cease  unless  such 
further  Jewish  Immigration  be  scquieeced  to 
by  tbe  Arabs.  Nor  did  the  white  paper  al- 
low free  access  Into  i.'aleetlne  until  that 
time,  but  limited  It  to  75,000  In  the  6-year 
period  from  1939  to  1944. 

It  Is  the  most  curious  mockery  of  history 
that  the  Balfour  Declaration,  the  ratification 
thereof  by  62  nations,  the  approval  of  the 
United  Statee  by  way  of  treaty  and  resolu- 
tion. sbaU  all  be  set  aside  by  the  will  of  the 
ArabB. 

I  want  moet  eagerly  to  read  to  you  a 
passege  from  tbe  Palestine  Royal  Com- 
mission Report  of  1937.  which  commission 
bad  been  sent  by  Bngland  to  Investigate  the 
unrest  l>etween  the  Arab  and  the  Jew  In 
Palestine.  Most  significantly  it  says:  "Tbe 
fact  that  the  Balfour  Declaration  was  issued 
In  1917  In  order  to  enlist  Jewish  support  for 
tbe  Allies  and  tbe  fact  that  this  support  was 
forthcoming  are  not  sufBclently  appreciated 
in  Palestine  The  Arabe  do  not  appear  to 
realise  in  the  first  place  that  the  present 
position  of  the  Arab  world  as  a  whole  is 
mainly  due  to  tbe  great  sacrifices  made  by 
tbe  Allied  and  Asaociated  Powers  in  tbe  war 
and,  second,  that  Insofar  as  the  Balfour  Dec- 
laration helped  bring  about  the  Allies'  vic- 
tory, it  helped  to  bring  alwut  tbe  emanci- 
pation of  all  tbe  Arab  countries  from  Turk- 
ish rule.  If  the  Turks  and  tbeir  German 
allies  bad  won  tbe  war  it  is  Improbable  that 
all  the  Arab  countries  except  Palestine  would 
now  have  become  or  be  about  to  become  inde- 
pendent states." 


Rememlier.  ttiose  are  not  tbe  words  of  a 
ze.^lous  group  of  Zionists,  but  tbose  of  a 
commiaeion  sifting  facts  to  arrKe  at  a  con- 
clusion I  should  like  to  quote  another  brief 
passage  from  the  same  report:  "It  is  true 
that  Jewish  immigration  is  not  merely 
sanctioned  but  required  solemn  International 
agreements.  It  is  true  that  the  Jews  enter 
P.  Ii^s-.ine  as  of  right  and  not  on  sufferance." 

But  those  who  have  been  wary  of  the 
checker  game  m  the  Near  East  and  tiie  fate 
of  the  coveted  prize  that  is  Palestine  are 
stirred  by  a  set  of  cvu-lous  circumstances.  It 
Is  no  coincidence  that  one  by  one,  like  a 
project  in  the  iiands  of  a  skillfully  trained 
publicity  man.  articles  have  appeared  In 
Nation-wide  publication,  spaced  sufllciently 
apart  so  as  not  to  be  too  obvloua.  repudiating 
the  Jewish  claim  to  Palestine. 

Permit  me  to  enumerate  a  few: 

1.  The  recent  article  ooncerned  with  King 
Ibn  Saud  and  Saudi  Arabia  in  an  Issue  at 
Llle  magaune,  lauding  this  Imperious  sire 
who.  to  my  mind,  has  the  moral  scruples  of 
a  tiger  and  whose  eyes  glisten  wltb  the  lust 
of  further  bloody  conquest.  The  article  liigta- 
llghted  tbe  pronouncement  of  Ibn  Baud  that 
Um  Jews  have  no  claim  to  Palestine,  his- 
torical or  otherwise,  and  that  no  more  Jews  be 
permitted  entrance.  Tbe  story  of  tbe  CTaiiph 
of  Arabia  was  repeated  lo  garliied  form  in 
Reader's  Digest.  Its  editors  sought  to  lionize 
him — make  him  a  modern  Mchammed,  and, 
of  all  things,  a  devoted  friend  of  America. 
The  Bible  says  there  are  four  UUngs  tiiat 
are  never  satisfied — the  grave,  tbe  barren 
womb,  the  earth  tlutt  U  not  filled  with  wa- 
ter, and  the  fire  that  salth  it  is  not  enougb. 
I  add  a  fifth.  King  Ibn  Saud.  with  bis  rapac- 
ity for  land  and  power  and  plenty  of  Ameri- 
can money. 

2.  Tiie  wide  publicity  given  to  tbe  gun- 
lunnlng  trial  of  two  Jewish  taxlcab  drivers 
In  Palestine,  tbe  nature  of  wblcb  tbe  prose- 
cutor claimed  was  a  vast  Jewish  scheme  to 
seize  tbe  weapons  for  a  reign  of  terror.  Dur- 
ing tbe  trial  tbe  military  prosecutor  sought 
to  prove  tliat  tlie  Jews  were  Intent  upon  de- 
terring the  United  Nations'  war  effort.  Arabs 
have  been  tried  for  gun-rxianlng  before.  In 
fact.  It  Is  a  frequent  occurrence,  but  this 
trms  trial  of  two  Jews  presented  a  beautiful 
opportunity  to  advertise  the  Arab  claims. 
While  all  other  such  trials  were  burled  in  ob- 
scurity, it  is  noteworthy  that  prior  to  this 
trial  all  the  newspaper  reporters  were  "tipped 
off"  to  hasten  to  tbe  scene  of  the  trial  for 
some  "hot"  news.  The  fiery  but  false  de- 
nunciations of  the  prosecutor  were  promptly 
printed  and  spread  in  all  the  newspapers 
abroad  that  would  use  it.  Be  it  to  their 
credit  said  that  practically  no  metropolitan 
dally  carried  the  news  of  this  perverted  trial 
except  one.  That  one  chose  to  channelize 
the  garbled  cabled  dispatches  along  tbe  lines 
laid  down  by  the  British  Colonial  Office,  which 
seeks  to  discredit  tbe  Jewish  agency  and 
which  would  liquidate  Palestine  as  a  national 
homeland  for  the  Jews.   Jews  apparently  were 

*to  be  denied  tbe  purchase  of  arms  freely  sold 
to  the  Arabs.  Tbe  stock  piles  of  weapons 
that  tbe  Arabs  puit^aaed  and  gathered,  be  it 
remembered,  were  used  against  tbs  Jews  de- 
nied these  weapons  in  the  pogroms  at  1021, 
1929,  and  1930,  It  is  little  wonder  that  when 
the  Arabs  rushed  In  to  kill  and  pillage  tbey 
shouted,  "EI  dowleb  out 'ana — tbe  govern- 
ment is  with  us."  Is  tbe  British  Colonial 
Office  so  asinine  as  to  tnutgine  the  Jews  can 
beat  off  the  striking  Arabs  wltb  their  bare 
knuckles?  Tbe  British  Colonial  OflSce  failed 
to  protect  them  against  massacres  before. 
The  lives  of  themselves  and  tbelr  loved  ones 
are  st  stake.    They  dare  not  go  defenseless. 

3.  The  gallant  reception  given  to  tbe  well- 
timed  visit  of  the  two  sons  of  Ring  Ibn  Sstid 
to  tbe  United  States  by  aU  tbe  newspaper*, 
replete  with  pictures,  articles,  an  in  tbe  moet 
sympathetic  vein. 

4.  Tbe  article  by  MaJ.  Cbeflk  Haddad,  mili- 
tary attach^  of  tbe  Iraq  Legation,  wWcb  sp- 
peured  in  tbe  Herald  Trilnme  of  October  17, 


wt>eretn  claim  is  made  that  Palestine  ts  the 
stumbling  block  to  Arab  unity  and  must  be 
returned  to  Syria. 

I  answered  this  military  attach^,  ify  an- 
swer appeared  in  tbe  same  paper.  I  cracked 
his  knuckles,  this  spokesman  for  Interests 
hostile  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 

What  cunning  index  finger  is  directing. 
pointing,  and  pushing  this  propaganda  as 
the  spring  of  1944  approaclies? 

We  arc  on  our  guard.  Tbe  devil  is  subtle, 
yet  a'eaves  a  coarse  web.  We  see  tbosa 
strands,  gossamer  like,  but  deadly.  It  la 
well  to  examine  some  of  tbe  strands  of  evi- 
dence. 

An^.erlc&n  companies  have  enormous  hold- 
ings In  the  Middle  East.  We  have  a  quarter 
share  In  Iraq  oil.  We  have  a  hall  share  in 
Kuwait,  all  of  Bahrein  oil.  In  1939  tbe  press 
reported  the  following  as  tbe  main  feavurea 
of  concessions  granted  to  tbe  California  Ara- 
bian Standard  Oil  Co.  An  initial  payment  of 
$i,idO,000  waa  to  be  made  to  tbe  King  of 
Saudi  ArabU.  An  additional  tlttbjDOO  was  to 
be  paid  annually,  and  tbe  company  was  obli- 
gated to  deliver  substantial  quantities  of 
gasoline  and  kerosene  to  tbe  Government  of 
Saudi  Arabia  during  eacb  year  of  tbe  oonces- 
sion.  Tbe  concession  covered  80.000  sqtiar* 
miles  In  addition  to  ia6jOOO  square  mllea  ob- 
tained in  1936  and  luMl  a  iif e  o<  eo  years.  We 
do  not  know  what  additional  favon  ««r« 
asked  by  King  Ibn  Satid  for  tbesa  valoaM* 
concesBlcms.  We  can  only  gueaa  In  the  Ugbft 
of  the  tightening  ring  that  tbreatena  to  wip* 
out  Palestine  as  tbe  national  boms  for  tba 
Jewish  people.  Why  tbe  sudden  interest  by 
columnists  and  commentates  in  tlie  deple- 
tion of  our  supply  and  the  need  for  rapletlan 
from  foreign  parts?  This  is  nothlnc  new. 
What  strange  connection  la  ttoere  between 
Palestine  and  oil?  It  ts  quite  eonalstent  for 
the  Jews  to  bave  a  national  bomeiand  In 
Palestine  and  for  our  natlocal  Interaets  to  be 
served  as  well.  One  baa  nothing  to  do  wltH 
the  other.  Sball  we  be  held  up  by  the  Arabe 
and  ihe  point  o(  a  gun  and  told  to  deltvcr 
Palestine  or  ti«e?  What  sacrlAee  bas  the 
Arab  made  in  tbe  Allied  cause  that  be  must 
be  given  baksheesh  or  bribe? 

When  tbe  fate  of  tbe  Allies  wae  heiiftnc  tn 
the  balance.  Ibn  Saud  and  tbe  otlkMi  voOld 
not  even  as  much  as  give  •  donkey  or  camel 
to  aid  British  and  American  eoldlen.  On 
tbe  contrary,  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Jen— lam. 
Amin  al  Huaaeini.  organlaed  the  pro-AHa 
revolt  in  Iraq  and  la  now  tbe  bead  of  ttw 
"Arab  Oovemment  In  Exile"  under  the  Asia, 
and  chief  adrlaer  of  Hitler  and  MtueaUnl 
on  Arab  affairs.  But  while  the  Arabe  revolted 
and  even  stabbed  tbe  Allied  cauae  In  the 
back,  tbe  Jews  gave  tnuttnttngly  of  their 
lives,  limbs,  and  treaanree. 

Are  we  then  to  be  pawn  for  oil  ooneeaalona. 
In  tbe  tAA  days  tbs  slogan  was:  "Tbe  flag 
follows  tbe  dolUr."  That  brought  \m  into 
great  disrepute  throughout  the  wwld.  Tbe 
United  Statea  waa  looked  upon  aa  mece 
money-grabbers.  Shall  we  follow  a  new  8k>- 
gan — The  flag  follows  oil?  Shall  we  again 
be  brought  Into  disrepute  with  btmen  rights 
sacrificed  In  tbe  worship  of  the  golden  eelf  f 
Was  AnstoWi  rranoa  right,  after  all,  when  be 
said.  "Men  think  they  die  for  their  country; 
in  reality  they  die  for  big  buslneas'T 

Palestine  Is  so  plteoosly  defenseless  that 
it  can  be  dangled  with  ease  aa  belt  before 
tbe  Arabe.  Our  forelfn  policy  la  in  tbe  mak- 
ing. Shall  we  follow  the  way  of  deoeney  or 
honor  or  beeome  lnv<rilved  In  the  naoM  of  oU 
with  the  cartela  that  aeA  not  human  bet- 
terment, but  eontrol  of  wealth  and  power? 

I  say  again  and  again  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  homeland  for  the  Jews  In  Valeatlne 
in  no  way  eonfllets  with  national  tntersets, 
be  It  in  oil  or  other  vital  materials.  Its  only 
connection  Is  that  of  being  the  bribe  to  oAr 
on  the  altar  of  appeaaenient. 

We  add  now  another  link  to  the  ehalB. 
Why  has  not  the  United  Butes  act  forth  ita 
poUcy  on  the  promalgstlon  of  the  lieff>nttaM 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


White  Paper  uhlch  Is  ro  clearly  an  tibrcga- 
tlcn  of  Ks  treaty  with  Great  Britain  In  1924 
when  la  It  wa«  agreed  that  no  one  ehall  be 
exc'utkd  iTom  Palestine  en  the  ground  of 
rac-'  or  reiigicn  and  wherein  It  was  further 
■greed  that  the  ttrma  of  the  treaty  cannot 
be  ciianped  by  one  wlthuut  the  consent  of 
the  ether.  Hcm  murh  of  the  tragic  silence 
is  attributable  to  the  Arab  sympathizers  with- 
in the  State  DL-partment?  I  am  sure  that 
Srcretary  of  St;ite  HuiTs  heart  is  in  the  right 
pince,  but  his  hand  is  stayed  by  this  same 
grcup  of  Arab  sympathizers.  What  of  thofe 
withm  the  State  Department  who  .lave  be- 
come enchanted  and  enamored  of  the  Arab 
em:rs  and  prnices  who  add  their  blunted 
callous  vlewpomt  to  the  ether  forces  now 
lustily  demanding  that  Palestine  be  fed  to 
the  Arabs? 

Nur  aie  we  done  with  the  subtle  and  not 
•o  subtle  forces  swirling  about  to  close  fcre- 
ever  the  doers  of  Palestine  to  Jewish  im- 
migration. Even  the  flimsiest  consideration 
of  Palestine  cannot  omit  the  colonial  policy 
of  "divide  and  rule  '"  There  Is  nothing  that 
•hould  prevent  the  Jew  and  Arab  living  in 
accord  and  understanding.  Each  can  ea-sily 
live  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  and 
•there  shall  be  none  to  make  im  afraid."  But 
that  is  contrary  to  the  Tory  Imperialists  and 
•elfish  benefactors  of  British  power  politics. 
The  Englishman  at  home  issued  the  Balfour 
Declaration  and  the  EnglUhman  In  the 
colonies  put  It  aside  There  Is  an  old  Russian 
■aylng.  "God  Almighty  la  too  high  In  heaven 
and  the  Czar  Is  too  far  away."  It  Is  the  im- 
mediate cfflcial,  the  colonial  administrators 
to  whom  Zionism  has  been  entrusted. 

It  miist  be  kept  In  mind  always  that  the 
possessions  in  the  Middle  East  were  worth 
flghttiig  for  and  quarreling  over.  They  were 
lands  of  great  strategic,  commercial,  and 
•entlmental  values.  The  Suez  Canal  and 
oil.  cotton  and  holy  places,  potash  and  vital 
crossroads — these  were  to  be  found  In  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that 
the  British  wl«h  to  maintain  control.  With 
traditional  self-serving  attitude,  the  Colonial 
OlBce  must  wel?h  whether  to  offend  scattered 
world  Jewry  or  the  concentrated  Araba  In 
their  conflicting  deMret.  The  choice  has 
been  made  with  the  policy  of  the  MacDonald 
White  Paper. 

It  has  been  a  simple  matter  for  England  to 
loae  sight  of  that  fact  that  hers  is  merely  a 
mandate  over  Palestine,  a  stewardship  or 
trusteeship.  A  mandate  is  not  ownership. 
I  quote  directly  from  the  mandate  for  Pales- 
tine by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Article  XI  is  as  follows:  "The  Mandatory  shall 
be  responsible  for  placing  the  country  under 
such  political  administrative  and  economic 
conditions  as  will  secure  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  national  home,  as  laid  down  in 
the  preamble  and  the  development  of  self- 
goveinlng  institutions  and  also  for  safeguard- 
ing the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  all  the 
Inhabitants  of  Palestine,  irresjjective  of  race 
and  religion."  Is  the  MacDonald  White  Paper 
fitting  for  a  power  who  has  undertaken  a  spe- 
clflc  pledge? 

In  my  diatribes  against  the  British  Colonial 
OfBce  and  Biitlsh  Foreign  Office  I  am  not  un- 
aware of  the  valor  and  courage  of  her  soldiers 
and  the  fortitude  of  her  people.  She  Is  a 
strong  ally.  It  Is  farthest  from  my  purpose 
to  create  any  semblance  of  disunity,  but, 
nonetheless,  we  need  not  remain  uncritical] 
On  the  anvil  of  the  discussion  may  the  truth 
be  forged. 

But  I  say  to  you  in  all  frankness  that  the 
battle  for  the  opening  of  Palestine  to  Jewish 
Immigration  is  not  the  fighting  of  one  foe. 
but  the  many-headed  foe  who  holds  the 
spear  of  many  edges.  It  Is  well  for  us  to  know 
these  facts,  to  be  aware  of  our  pitfalls,  to  be 
prepared  In  this  fight  for  Integrity  and 
decency. 

Admittedly.  Palestine,  ts  not  the  only  factor 
In  the  resettlement  of  European  Jewry.  Ex- 
plorations have  been  made,  and  are  being 
made,  for  the  posslbilltiea  of  settlement  in 


such  countries  as  Alaska.  Angola.  Australia, 
Brazil.  British  Honduras.  Chile.  China.  Cuba, 
Guatemala,  Lower  California,  New  Zealand. 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  Peru.  We  mu.'5t, 
nevertheless,  keep  our  eye  .^tendily  on  Pales- 
tine, where  colonization  has  admittedly  been 
successful.  Even  the  foes  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  homeland  In  Palestine 
do  not  deny  that. 

One  further  thought  I  wish  to  leave  with 
you:  .-'he  opening  of  the  doors  of  Palestine, 
mind  you.  does  not  mean  v.e  must  cea.se  our 
strug;^le  to  achieve  equal  legal  and  citizen 
status  for  the  Jew.  no  matter  wheie  he  re- 
sides. The  loyalty  of  the  American  Jew  or 
English  Jew  or  Scandinavian  Jew  is  not 
placed  In  Jeopardy  by  the  establishment  of 
a  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine — no  more 
than  is  the  loyalty  of  a  citizen  of  Irish.  Dan- 
ish, or  Polish  descent  brought  into  question. 

There  are  so  many  other  facets  to  what  is 
universally  called  the  Jewish  problem  that 
time  permits  but  a  general  survey  of  a  few 
of  them.  Our  concern  with  them  is  two- 
fold— as  Jews  and  as  living  units  of  a  civili- 
zation which  recognizes  that  all  of  humanity, 
U  It  be  worth  preserving,  must  live  together 
in  freedom,  security,  and  dignity,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  in  our  State 
Department — and  I  am  quite  sure  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  is  excluded— who  would  have 
the  Jews  led  Into  the  slough  of  despond. 
who  would  encourage  violation  by  Britain  of 
her  solemn  obligations,  which  violation  would 
prevent  the  trek  of  hapless,  hopeless  Jews 
into  Palestine,  there  to  reestablish  their 
Lord-given  homeland. 

I  do.  indeed,  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Srate.  as  a  result  of  his  conferences  at  Mos- 
cow, will  give  hopeful  signs  that  England 
will  not  be  permitted  by  us  to  violate  her 
conventions  and  that  we  will  protest  the  Mac- 
Donald White  Paper,  which  has,  indeed,  be- 
come a  scarlet  document,  steep-'d  in  the 
blood  of  the  desecrated  and  maimed  victims 
I  am.  Indeed,  hopeful  that  the  Secret.Trv  of 
State  will  break  a  silence  which  has  well-nigh 
become  a  thunder  of  injustice. 


British  Scheme  To  Secure  Control  of 
United  States  Gold 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ^IARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Novernber  11.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  November  10, 
1943,  at  10:15  p.  m.,  eastern  war  time, 
from  WMAL.  the  Washington  studio  of 
the  Blue  Network: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  no  doubt 
heard  of  the  British  and  American  proposals 
for  establishing  a  post- war  Intemanonal 
moneury  scheme.  The  British  propose  the 
formation  of  an  International  Clearing 
Union,  while  the  administration  proposes 
the  formation  of  a  United  and  Associated 
Nations  Stabilization  Fund.  These  propo- 
sals are  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Keynes- 
Morgenthau  plans  because  Lord  John  May- 
nard  Keynes  is  credited  with  having  drafted 
the  Britisli  proposal  and  Mr.  Moi-enthau, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  responsible  for 
drafting  the  administrations  proposal. 

A  study  of  these  proposals  has  led  me  to 
the  Inescapable  conclusion   that  the   whole 
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thing  is  nothing  less  than  a  plot  to  gUe 
Great  Britain  control  of  our  gold  stock  and 
unload  upon  the  United  States  an  immense 
volume  of  debts  owed  by  Britain  to  other 
countries. 

I  am  convinced  that  either  administration 
officials  are  be.iig  misled  by  the  designers 
of  the  scheme  or  they  are  deliberately  aiding 
In  its  promotion. 

Tlicre  are  not  two  plans,  the  British  and 
American.  There  is  only  one  plan,  namely, 
the  British  plan.  The  proof  of  this  Is  so 
clear-cut  and  conclusive  as  tj  leave  no  pos- 
sible room  lor  doUbt.  The  British  furnished 
the  ma.erir.is  for  tiie  scheme  and  our  Treas- 
ury oftoials  worked  them  up  into  legislative 
draft  fcrm. 

In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  it  will 
be  Impossible  for  me  to  do  more  than  touch 
a  few  hiph  points  of  this  scheme.  For  a 
more  detailed  understanding  of  it  I  refer 
you  to  a  speech  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  November  1.  which  is  contained 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  that  date. 

Lord  Keynes,  a  high  officer  in  the  British 
Government,  is  unquestionably  the  spear- 
head of  this  movement,  but  it  is  the  British 
Governnunt  the  United  States  must  hold  re- 
sponsible for  its  promotion,  just  as  the 
Roosevelt  administration  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  part  our  Treasury  oflaclals 
are  taking  in  It. 

Lord  Keynes  in  the  British  White  Paper 
makes  a  deliberate  attempt  to  deceive  the 
American  people.  He  subtly  and  slyly  insin- 
uates that  we  must  not  place  too  much  con- 
fidence in  the  future  usefulness  of  our  gold, 
for  it  might,  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
become  altogether  worthless  to  us.  But, 
while  he  would  have  us  believe  our  gold 
may  soon  be  of  no  value  to  the  United  States, 
it  is  very  clear  that  he  believes  our  gold 
can  be  of  great  value  to  Great  Britain. 

The  scheme  by  which  the  British  hope 
to  put  our  gold  to  their  own  use  Is  some- 
thing altogether  new  In  the  world.  Noth- 
ing  like   It   has   ever   been   proposed    before. 

From  an  international  standpoint  the  dol- 
lar Is  supreme  because  It  is  equivalent  to 
gold  and  redeemable  at  face  value  in  gold 
upon  demand.  It  is  readily  acceptable  in 
every  o.untry  on  earth.  The  British  pound 
sterling  is  no  longer  the  world's  leading 
money — it  !.•>  not  redeemable  at  face  value 
in  gold  on  deni:ind  The  British  understand 
this.  BO  they  propose  a  new  International 
currency  which  they  call  bancor  This 
new  money  woulc  not  be  gold.  It  would 
be  paper.  The  plan  provides  that  the  value 
of  this  new  international  currency  would 
be  fixed  in  terms  of  gold,  but  not  unalter- 
ably. Its  value  could  be  manipulated  by 
the   politicians   operating    the   scheme. 

Excepting  the  substitution  of  the  name 
"unitas"  for  "bancor,"  the  administration 
adopt  in  toto  the  international  currency 
proposed  by  the  British,  notwithstanding 
that  this  would  destroy  the  United  States 
dollar  as  the  leading  international  money. 
This   is  at   the  heart   of  the  scheme. 

The  scheme  provides  for  the  setting  up  of 
an  international  fund  with  the  member 
countries  furnishing  the  capital.  The  total 
capital  was  first  announced  as  $5,000,000,000, 
but  latest  reports  indicate  this  may  be 
changed   to  $8,000,000,000 

Each  country  would  be  given  a  quota  which 
would  represent  Its  contribution  to  the  fund. 
The  fund  would  be  composed  of  gold,  paper 
currency,  and  Government  securities.  Mem- 
ber countries  would  meet  their  quotas  not  by 
contributing  the  same  proportionate  amount 
of  gold  and  paper  but  in  widely  differing 
proportions 

One  country  would  pay  in  gold  50  percent 
of  its  contribution,  another  somewhat  In  ex- 
cess of  40  percent,  and  so  on  down  to  a  much 
smaller  amount. 

The  quota  contribution  of  the  United  States 
is  set  at  about  30  percent  of  the  total  five 
billion  capital  of  the  fund,  or,  roundly,  one 
and  Gne-h..lf  bUlion  dollars.    It  would  appear 
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we  would  pay  approximately  only  $750,000,000 
of  this  amount  In  gold. 

But  there  Is  a  catch  at  this  point.  Actually 
the  United  States  would  contribute  her  full 
one  and  one-half  billion  djliars  in  gold,  re- 
gardless of  how  much  of  her  crjuttibution  to 
the  fund  was  made  in  paper  This  is  because 
ovir  paper  dollars,  from  an  international 
standpoint,  as  previously  mentiooed,  are 
equivalent  to  gold  and  redeemable  at  face 
value  in  geld  on  demand. 

This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  paper  ctir- 
rency  contributed  by  many  of  the  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  not  true  especially  In  the  case 
of  Great  Britain.  Her  quota  would  be  •640.- 
OOO.COO,  but  Bbe  would  pay  only  30  percent  of 
that,  or  $182,000,000.  in  gold.  This  axiK>unt 
of  gold  would  be  her  total  gold  liability,  be- 
cause her  paper  is  not  redeemable  at  face 
value  in  gold  on  demand. 

The  scheme  is  so  devised  that  the  gold 
liability  of  the  United  States  would  be  nearly 
four  times  that  of  tire  whole  Brituh  Em- 
pire, yet  the  United  States  would  have  only 
20  percent  of  the  votes,  while  the  Empire 
would  have  19  percent. 

In  the  very  first  paragraph  of  the  Keynes 
proposal  under  the  objects  of  the  plan,  the 
British  adroitly  conceal  another  purpose  of 
this  sclieme.  That  paragraph  reads  in  part 
as  follows:  "^9  need  an  instrument  of  in- 
ternational currency  having  general  accept- 
ability between  nations,  so  that  blocked  bal- 
ances    •     •     •     are  unnecessary." 

Now,  what  are  blocked  balances?  They 
are  debts  which  one  nation  owes  to  another 
for  merchandise  purchased.  It  so  happens 
that  Great  Britain  is  the  one  country  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  these  blccked  balances 
or  debts,  because  she  owes  upward  of  $5,000,- 
000  000  or  more  to  her  cclcnies.  dumiuions. 
South  Amerlcar  and  other  cotintrles  for 
goods  she  purchased  from  them  before  and 
since  the  war  began. 

The  United  States  holds  no  b'ccked  bal- 
ances. 

Britain  has  been  unable  to  pay  these  d^bts 
either  with  gold  or  goods.  By  a  devious 
process,  the  scheme  provides  for  relieving  her 
of  the:«  debts  w.th  United  Skates  goUl. 

I  aek  each  of  you  listening  to  me  tonight, 
VThy  should  nur  people  be  a.skcd  to  assume 
the  d»bt8  Britain  ewes  her  col'^nles  and  ether 
countries? 

The  scheme  prov;des  for  lending  billions 
of  dollars  v;ithout  Interest  Why  should  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  furnish  capital 
to  lei.d  to  other  couniiles  without  Interest? 

Whc!!  the  Rcheme  was  first  set  up,  Mr. 
Morgenthau  assured  the  country  the  United 
States  would  be  In  complete  control.  This 
is  not  true. 

Foreign  nations  would  have  complete  con- 
trol, though  the  United  States  would  furnish 
most  of  the  capital. 

Th'  United  Slates  Is  a&ked  to  turn  over  to 
an  mtemataonal  body  the  power  to  control 
the  value  of  our  money.  This  power  the 
Constitution  expressly  vests  in  the  Congress, 
and  It  could  not  rightly  be  delegated  to  an- 
other body  excep*^  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  international  body  would  be 
given  control  of  the  currencier  of  practically 
the  vhcle  world,  and  the  world  price  of  gold 
a.<i  well. 

New  the  power  to  control  the  price  of  gold, 
and  tlie  value  of  the  currencies  of  most  of 
th.;  nations  of  the  world,  is  too  vast  for  the 
Imagination  to  gra&p. 

The  power  scught  by  this  scheme  is  the 
power  to  mi.ke  the  price  of  every  day  s  labor, 
strvice.  and  commoolly.  It  is  the  power 
to  reduce  the  value  of  every  dcilrr  in  circu- 
lation, in  banks,  in  War  Bonds,  in  insuiance 
pclicics.  in  social  sectirity,  and  in  pensio.ns, 
and  to  make  it  worth  50  cents,  or  25  cents, 
or  5  cents. 

The  scheme  comprehends  much  more  than 
we  have  mentioned.  In  the  British  White 
Paper  we  read  that  the  plan  "mipht  become 
the  pivot  of  the  future  economic  government 
of  the  world."  that  it  might  "set  up  a  cleu> 


Ing  accciint  in  favor  of  any  Eupernaticnal 
policing  body  which  may  be  diarged  with 
the  duty  of  preserving  the  peace,"'  etc. 

v.'hat  really  Is  proposed  here  is  a  world 
superstate,    w.th   Britain   dominating. 

Administration  ofllrials  would  have  us  be- 
lieve this  International  monetary  scheme  is 
something  that  could  be  started  and  stopped 
like  a  watch,  tried  out  and  If  found  IjMaSec- 
tive.  abandoned  to  its  own  fate. 

That  Is  folly.  It  would  not  work  that  way. 
Once  the  scheme  were  in  operation  it  would 
quickly  generate  forces  that  would  make  for 
self-perpetuation  and  expansion,  as  is  the 
nature  of  all  political  machine    . 

International  vested  interests  would  quickly 
spring  up  and  concurrently  the  protective 
mecbani^ma  for  maintaining  UicflD.  Lend- 
lease  started  off  with  $7,000,000,000  and  with- 
in 27  months  reached  the  Immeasurably  high 
figure  cf   $60,000,000,000. 

Should  we  ever  become  enmeshed  In  this 
scheme,  we  should  be  fully  prepared  to  con- 
tinue— to  complete  exhaustion — to  pour  our 
gold  Into  the  European  bottamless  pit  of 
debt. 

There  should  be  no  question  in  snyone's 
mind  now  why  this  scheme  was  born  and 
reared  in  the  darkest  secrecy. 

It  was  conceived  In  the  matrix  of  a  Brit- 
ish prT3blem  and  Is  being  nurtured  and  pro- 
moted to  solve  that  problem. 

I  can  see  In  it  no  promise  or  hope  for  a 
single  concrete  good  for  our  country. 

I  sec  in  it  only  a  grave  threat  to  our  econ- 
omy and  to  our  national  existence.  I  want 
to  solemnly  warn  my  countrymen  of  this 
darger. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


Absentee  Vote  for  SenricemcB 


REMARKS 


or 


This  would  enaMe  the  men  In  the  senr- 
ice  to  vote,  without  violating  the  laws  of 
the  various  States  and  without  setting 
up  a  superelection  bureaucracy  here  in 
Wasliington  that  would  probably  wreck 
the  eleciiou  machinery  of  every  State  in 
the  Unioiv 

Whiie  these  young  men  are  flghtinc 
our  battles  abroad,  let  us  sare  this  coun- 
try and  this  Government,  including  the 
governments  of  their  own  States,  for 
them  when  they  return. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  wisaosim 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  11.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  real 
American  bows  in  reverence  today  for  the 
sacrifices  made  by  our  men  in  the  First 
World  War.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  the 
ones  who  are  now  struggling  in  this 
world  contest  for  the  preservation  of  our 
Republic  and  our  American  way  of  life. 

While  they  are  fighting  to  protect  our 
country  abroad,  it  is  our  duty  to  safe- 
guard and  protect  oiu:  sacred  institutions 
at  home. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections  cf  President  and 
Vice  President,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
a  bill  Uiat  contains  some  very  danger- 
ous provisions.  Under  the  pret«ise  of 
arranging  for  men  m  the  armed  service 
to  vote  by  absentee  ballot,  this  measure 
would  set  up  a  national  election  commis- 
sion here  in  Washington  with  far-reach- 
ing and  dangerous  powers. 

I  propose  to  substitute  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  States  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  servicemen  to  vote  by  ab- 
sentee ballots,  authorizing  and  directing 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  do  everything  possible  to 
get  these  ballots  to  them  and  back,  and 
providing  free  Air  Mail  Service  in  order 
that  these  ballou  may  go  to  the  men  in 
our  armed  forces  and  come  back  to  their 
election  precincts  a«  quickly  as  possible. 


lalalMBrakM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  WRIGHT 

or  prmfrrLTAMU 

ts  THX  HOU8I  OF  BEPBE8CNT ATIW 

Thursday.  November  11.  1943 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
nscoRO,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Rajrmond  Clapper  from  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  November  10.  1943: 
Dmjmoai  aiswn 
(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

The  danger  of  wild  Inflation  Is  Increased 
by  the  action  of  a  coalition  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  Ckingress  to  stop  payment  ot 
food  subsidies. 

These  subsidies  are  one  of  the  mestu  by 
which  the  Administration  Is  trying  to  check 
the  ri.'^ing  cost  of  living.  Sums  are  paid  to 
producers  in  certain  lines  of  foodstuSs  to 
encourage  larger  production  wltbout  higher 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

It  u  a  subject  over  which  barber-shop 
ariiument  can  cobtluue  Indaftnltcly.  The 
quesi;cn  Is  whether  to  yield  to  more  rapid 
inflatiun  of  prices,  or  wbcther  to  continue  iba 
rearguard  action  againai  It. 

Bubsldles.  the  Little  Bteel  wage  formula, 
price  ccntrul.  rauonu^  ax«  all  brakes  against 
the  tremendous  mcmcnttim  of  inflation  tbst 
comes  from  the  war.  Wlien  11.000.000  men 
are  put  mto  uniform,  and  more  tbaa  half  of 
our  production  facilities  are  given  'over  to 
war.  libcrtages  of  goods  and  manpower,  and 
abundance  of  spending  power  create  •  re- 
lentless force  for  Inflation. 

About  all  we  can  hope  to  do  ts  to  throw 
obstacles  In  the  way,  slow  it  down,  fight  for 
tim?.  give  no  ground  wlthotrt  a  struggle. 
That  ts  what  the  admlnis&atton  Is  trying  to 
do  now  on  forxl  sulisldies. 

The  trouble  is  that  large  groups  each  a* 
cattle  growers,  and  dairy  Interests,  want  to 
get  rid  of  aU  Oovemment  controls.  They 
want  the  lid  cfl  prices.  Tbcy  are  flj^ting  to 
end  the  eu bridles  now.  They  b&ve  lined  up 
the  big  farm  crganlzatioos,  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  end  the  National  Orange.  Retail 
grocers  are  Joining  In. 

Thus  pov.-crful  political  pressure  has  been 
created  on  Congress.  Republicans  have 
Joinea  In.  Several  Republicans  on  the  Bank- 
ing CommlLtce  were  understood  to  bare  fav- 
ored continuing  Euhsldles,  but  after  having 
lunch  with  Representative  Jox  M.\stiw,  the 
Republican  leader  of  the  House,  the;  went 
unanimously  a^inst  the  administration. 

Off  with  price  controL  Let  everybody  col- 
lect aU  the  traffic  will  bear.  That's  the  gama 
that  is  about  to  be  put  over  in  Warbington. 

The  DeraocraUc  chairman  of  the  Hctwss 
Banking  Committee.  Hunrr  B.  Etucaix.  was 
buttered  by  the  opponents  of  subsidies.  They 
permitted  a  provlrlon  to  go  into  the  repeal 
legislation  ccnttnuinsr  subsidies  en  vegriable 
oils  and  fats.    That  takes  care  of  the  peanut 
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growers  in  Etevcall's  district.  Having  be*n 
assured  subsidies  for  bis  growers,  he  had  no 
further  Interest  In  other  subsidies  and  turned 
•gainst  the  administration. 

That's  the  kmd  of  a  fight  It  Is. 

A  minority  group  on  the  House  Banking 
Committee  Is  offering  Congress  an  alterna- 
tive. This  group  includes  Wright,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, MoNRONET.  of  Oklahoma,  Pord,  of 
California.  Patman,  of  Texas,  Folcer.  of  North 
Carcilna,  Sullivan,  of  Nevada,  SprNci,  of 
Kentucky,  and  Barrt.  of  New  York.  It  sug- 
gests continuing  subsidies  for  another  year, 
unless  the  Little  Steel  wage  formula  is  aban- 
doned earlier.  That  would  give  an  incentive 
to  the  administration  to  fight  all  the  harder 
to  held  the  line  on  wages,  and  the  adminis- 
tration needs  every  incentive  that  can  be  of- 
tcTcd  because  Us  grip  is  slipping  dangerou^^ly. 

This  minority  saj-s  that  the  only  protection 
ai^alnct  increased  wages  Is  maintenance  of 
the  present  price  structure.  The  administra- 
tion says  Without  subsidies  it  cannot  hold 
the  steel   wage   formula. 

One  simple  consideration  seems  persuasive. 
What  happens  if  we  knock  out  subsidies  now 
after  they  have  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  a  year? 

Take  that  safety  valve  out  of  the  price 
structure  and  the  celling  blows  off.  Wage 
demands  become  irresistible.  The  vicious 
cycle  would  spin  this  country  into  an  un- 
controlled ride  of  reckless  profiteering  and 
hoarding  of  goods.  Such  frantic  scrambling 
would  soon  rend  the  home  front  into  chaos. 

As  President  Roosevelt  pointed  out  In  his 
message,  the  subsidy  for  the  current  year  is 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  war  for  3  days  A 
dollar  put  mto  subsidies,  when  It  holds  the 
price  level  and  the  wage  levels  in  check,  pays 
enormous  dividends  In  saving  the  Govern- 
ment and  Individuals  from  Inflation  prices. 


Guayule  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTAT1VE3 

Thursday.  November  11.  1943 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday.  November  5,  this  House  passed 
the  first  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  after  marked  reductions  in  nearly 
all  items  had  been  made  in  committee. 
Among  the  requests  not  granted  was  one 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
an  additional  $7,500,000  to  expand 
guayule  production.  While  little  issue 
can  be  taken  with  the  objective  of  re- 
ducing all  nonmilitary  expenditures  to 
the  limit,  certain  facts  should  be  point- 
ed out  In  connection  with  the  guayule 
project  which  may  arise  for  future  con- 
sideration. 

To  date  Congress  has  appropriated 
approximately  $45,000,000  for  this  proj- 
ect. The  experimental  station  at  Sa- 
linas. Calif.,  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  ascertaining  information 
about  this  particular  shrub.  Rubber  is 
actually  being  obtained  at  the  present 
time  which,  while  small  in  total  amount. 
Is  of  genuine  importance  in  view  of  our 
Inability  to  obtain  any  material  amount 
from  abroad.  However,  the  most  im- 
portant contributicn  to  date  has  been 
the  research  activities  cf  tiie  project, 
which  may  prove  invaluable  to   us  in 


the  future.  The  research  work  is  still 
being  carried  on.  and,  in  my  judgment, 
should  continue  to  be  carried  on  until  we 
possess  every  possible  item  of  informa- 
tion that  can  be  obtained  about  guayule. 

One  of  the  purpo.se.s  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  v.-as  to  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  long-time 
contracts  with  private  farmers  for  the 
growiriR  of  guayule  on  a  semi-commer- 
cial basi.';.  I  regret  that  a  minimum  of 
money  was  not  appropriated  for  this 
particular  purpose,  since  this  proposal 
has  been  desired  by  all  parties  interested 
in  guayule  development,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  House  may  at  some  future 
date  make  the  necessary  funds  avail- 
able for  such  private  experiment  alien. 
My  colleague,  the  Honorable  John  Z. 
Anderson  of  California,  and  the  individ- 
ual most  responsible  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  guayule  procram.  has  intro- 
duced a  resolution  iH.  Res.  346 >  autlior- 
izing  the  Committee  on  Ae;iicuiture  or  a 
subcommittee  thereof  to  investigate  the 
progress  of  the  puayule  proc;ram.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  to  this  committee  the 
suggestion  that  one  field  of  its  investiga- 
tions be  that  of  inquiring;  into  this  fxi.'ssi- 
bility  of  private  planting. 

I  cannot  close  this  statement  without 
mentioning  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Forestry  Service.  This  agency  has  been 
both  criticized  and  condemned  for  its 
handhng  of  the  guayule  program.  As 
one  who  has  been  in  unusually  close  con- 
tact with  the  program.  I  pay  tribute  to 
the  sincere  efforts  and  the  genuine  ac- 
complishments of  this  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Mistakes  there 
have  been,  but  these  have  grown  fewer 
and  loss  serious  as  the  program  has  de- 
veloped, and  as  some  of  the  pressure  for 
speedy  action  has  been  removed.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Forestry  Service's  manage- 
ment of  the  guayule  program  while  not 
free  from  error,  has  constituted  a  gen- 
uine contribution  to  our  all-out  war  ef- 
fort. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  submit 
as  part  of  my  remarks  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia guayule  rubber  committee,  Oc- 
tober 13.  1943,  at  San  Francisco: 

Whereas  the  California  Guayule  Rubber 
Committee  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Earl  War- 
ren under  a  resolution  of  the  assembly  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  to  a.-^sist 
the  United  States  Government  In  developing 
the  guayule  rubber  project,  and.  if  possible, 
work  out  methods  for  the  production  to  be 
handled  by  California  farmers  and  the  proc- 
essing by  private  enterprise;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  done  an  excellent  Job  in  ex- 
panding the  project  from  a  very  small  be- 
ginning to  an  extensive  agricultural  Indus- 
try and  has  attempted  to  work  out  contracts 
wherein  the  farmers  could  do  the  growing. 
but  Is  under  the  usual  difficulty  imposed  upon 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  it  cannot 
make  a  contrart  extending  over  1  year,  and 
the  growing  of  guayule  to  maturity  under 
present  methods  takes  more  than  1  year;  and 

Whereas  the  committee  has  been  informed 
that  the  Rubber  Reserve  Corporation  is  mak- 
ing contracts  for  the  prcxlurtion  and  pur- 
chase ol  rubber  that  expend  beyond  1  year; 
and 

Whereas  the  Emergency  Rubber  Project  has 
developed  extensive  nurseries,  with  seedlings 
therein  ready  for  transplanting,  and  have 
large  amounts  of  seed  on  hand  from  present 
plantings:  Therefore  be  it 


Resolved.  That  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  Rubber  Reserve  Corporation  con- 
tract for  the  production  and  purchase  of 
guayule  and  that  the  present  Emergency  Rub- 
ber Project  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  be  made  the  egent  of  the  Rub- 
ber Reserve  Corporation  to  represent  them  in 
making  such  contracts,  and  that  a  price  be 
determined  for  the  delivery  of  rubber  from 
the  guayule  shrub  at  the  end  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  or 
other  agreed  number  of  years.  It  Is  the 
cpinion  of  the  committee  that.  If  possible, 
private  enterprise  should  do  the  milling  and 
that  the  Rubber  Reserve  Corporation  plan 
accordingly.  Contracts  should  be  so  drawn 
that  the  farmer  growing  the  guayule  be  paid 
at  some  specified  rate  per  ton  of  shrub  based 
upon  its  rubber  content;  be  it  further 

Rcsc.lvrd.  That  in  ca.se  any  private  rubber 
company  or  indu.'^ti^  desires  to  contiact  with 
farmers  for  the  growing  of  the  guayule  shrub, 
that  the  Emerpency  Rubber  Project  be  re- 
ruired  to  furn!.=h  the  private  company  seed 
ar.d  plants,  to  be  given  to  the  farmers  at  cost, 
the  Emerpenry  Rubber  Project  protecting 
their  present  plans  of  planting  and  operation. 
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HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  11,  1943 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  No- 
vember 5  issue  of  the  United  States  News 
there  appeared  an  analysis  of  a  report 
issued  by  the  board  of  investigation  and 
research  on  the  freight-rate  dispute  in- 
volving demands  by  shippers  in  the 
South  and  West  for  rate  equality  with 
the  East.  It  is  notable  that  the  board 
reports  freight  rates  to  be  a  factor, 
though  not  the  sole  factor,  in  the  matter 
of  decentralization  of  industry.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
the  article  appearing  In  the  United  States 
News  and  just  referred  to: 

Back  or  Freight-Rate  Dispute — Demand  bt 
Shippers  in  Sotrrn  and  West  for  Equality 
With  the  East — Ditferznces  in  the  Meth- 
ods OF  Fixing  Railroad  Charges — Effects 
ON  Nations  Industries 
Freight  rates  are  making  trouble  again.    An 
old  controversy  has  reawakened  a  dispute  that 
for  50  years  has  kept  the  South  and  West  in- 
termittently   pitted    against    the    Industrial 
East.    New  developments  have  given  the  con- 
flict a  new  and  lustier  life.    The  row  is  livelier 
Just  now  than  ever  before. 

The  root  of  the  difHculty  can  be  stated 
simply:  Freight  rates  are  higher  In  the  South 
than  in  the  East  Freight  rates  also  are 
higher  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  South 
and  West  complain  bitterly  They  say  that 
the  rate  differences  handicap  the  Industries 
of  their  areas  and  keep  new  Industries  from 
sfttling  in  their  territories  They  assert  that 
the  rate  structure  binds  the  South  and  the 
West  to  a  raw-materials  economy — Jot  the 
enrichment  of  t!ie  East.  In  other  words,  the 
southerners  and  westerners  complain  that 
freight -rate  inequalities  are  keeping  their 
regions  poor 

Vice  President  Wallace  has  taken  up  the 
is.sue.  He  says  the  rates  have  held  the  South 
and  West  to  a  "colonial  status."  At  the  direc- 
tion of  Congress,  a  special  Board  of  Investi- 
gation and  Research  (B.  I,  R.)  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  rate  structure.  This 
Board  recommei.ds,  with  some  qualiflcations, 


^ 


that  rates  be  equalized.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  protested  twice  against  the 
present  situation.  These  developments  have 
Invigorated  the  campaign  of  the  South  and 
West.  They  are  pressing  for  eaily  action  by 
Congress. 

Meanwhile,  the  public,  for  the  most  part. 
Is  aware  only  that  there  U  under  way  c.i  im- 
portant dlEpute  of  great  technical  complexity. 
Uncertain  of  itself  in  the  intricacies  ol  raU- 
road  rate  making  and  railroad  economics,  tiie 
public  is  asking:  Just  what  Kie  the  facts  and 
Issues?  How  great  are  the  sectional  rate  dif- 
ferences? How  did  they  corae  about?  What 
Is  the  economic  effect  of  these  'diffcreucee 
where  Sauth,  West,  and  E;»st  are  concerned? 
What  solutions  have  l>eeu  proposed? 

To  atrip  the  dispute  of  its  technical  en- 
tanglements and  place  the  basic  details  in 
slde-by-side  perspective; 

WHT  THE  DirrntENTIAtS'? 

Freight-rate  making,  like  the  railroads 
themselves,  grew  up  on  a  regional  basis. 
The  first  short  lines  connecting  hinterland 
with  waterways  gradually  were  merged  Into 
systems  serving  broad  but  sharply  defined 
areas.  Even  today  comparatively  few  rail- 
roads cross  the  boundaries  separating  the 
three  regions — the  Mississippi  dividing  East 
from  West,  and  the  Ohio  and  Potomac,  sepa- 
rating East  and  South.  Then,  as  now.  most 
of  the  freight  loaded  in  one  area  had  its 
destination  within  that  area. 

The  roads  of  the  various  regions  developed 
different  systems  of  rate  making.  In  the  East 
the  tendency  was  to  base  freight  charges  on 
the  cost  of  transportation,  and  the  larger 
volume  of  eastern  trafBc  kept  cost  dimlntsh- 
ing  In  the  South  and  West  the  tendency 
was  to  charge  as  much  as  demand  for  ship- 
ping space  would  bring.  The  two  methods 
of  rate  making  grew  up  within  the  American 
railroad  system  and  their  effect  still  Is  felt. 
Vice  President  Wallace  charges  that  the 
higher  southern  and  western  rates  were  re- 
tained as  a  result  of  monopolistic  financial 
control  ot  the  lines.    This  the  raUroads  deny. 

PRESENT    EATS    SITAtTTION 

As  things  stand,  first-claas  freight  rates  are 
39  percent  higher  in  the  South  and  23  to  84 
percent  higher  In  the  West  than  they  are  In 
the  East.  This  was  the  finding  of  the  special 
board  of  Investigation  anfl  research. 

But  the  first-class  rate  Is  charged  only  on 
a  limited  number  of  items.  Others  move  at 
fixed  percentages  of  the  flrst-clasa  rate. 
These  rates  apply  principally  to  manufactures 
and  finished  goods.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
heavy  movement  of  such  commodities  as  lum- 
ber, coal,  brick,  lime,  fertilizers,  and  building 
materials.  These  move  In  bulk,  are  moved 
more  cheaply,  and  hence  command  exibstan- 
tially  lower  freight  rates. 

In  fact,  B.  I  R.  found  that  throtigh  the 
years  established  Industries  In  the  South  and 
West  have  Induced  the  roads  to  make  consid- 
erable concessions  on  rates  on  some  products. 
A  few  years  ago  a  group  of  southern  Gover- 
nors, by  bringing  suit  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  obtained  broad  re- 
ductions in  freight  rates  on  a  number  of  man- 
ufactured products. 

Taking  one  rate  with  another,  the  B.  I.  R. 
found  that  the  average  for  the  South  was 
3  to  5  percent  higher  than  the  eastern  aver- 
age. Western  rates  averaged  16.B  percent 
higher  than  eastern.  The  figures  approxi- 
mated an  earlier  finding  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  Bureau  of  Transport 
Economics  and  Statistics. 

The  southern  rates  are  charged  only  on 
freight  moving  between  points  within  the 
southern  territory.  Similarl;  ,  the  western 
rates  apply  only  within  the  \.'estem  region. 
When  freight  moves  between  territories,  a 
new  problem  arises.  A  through  rate  is  fixed 
by  one  of  a  number  of  methods.  It  usually 
emerges  at  a  figure  somewhere  between  the 
rate   levels   of   the   two   territories   involved. 


The  6.  I.  R..  however,  foimd  th:\t  through 
rattis  tended  to  Ue'cioser  to  the  rate  of  the 
higher  than  of  the  lower-rated  areo. 

Contrary  to  prevalent  opinion,  the  through 
rate,  o^ico  determined,  generally  ajipUes  m 
both  directions.  That  is.  It  costs  no  more  to 
sh;p  a  particular  article  from  Atlanta  to 
Bv^^tan.  than  from  Boston  to  AUanta.  Tlie 
lew  exceptions  Involve  aome  shipments  be- 
tween East  end  West  on  whUrh  the  rate  in 
tlie  area  of  destinauon  is  charged.  In  these 
instances,  the  eastward  rate  is  less  than  the 
rate  westward,  thus  iavoiUig  the  western 
shijjper. 

There,  rouglily.  ycu  have  the  present  rate 
situation.     Now,  as  to  its  couscquences. 

BOUTHESN  AHD  WX8TESM  OOKFLAOfTS 

Southerners  and  westerners  ccnterd  that 
the  fre'.ght-rate  structure  seriovisly  hampers 
the  Indvistries  already  situated  within  their 
regions. 

As  the  rates  work  out,  southerners  say,  the 
eastern  manufacturer  has  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage in  re?.chlng  the  Wg  market  arras  cf 
the  eastern  region,  where  the  buying  power 
is.  The  easterner's  freight  rate  Is  lower  all 
the  way,  while  the  aoutberner  must  pay  the 
h:ghcr  rate  chaiged  for  freight  that  moves 
from  one  territory  to  another.  For  goods 
laid  down  In  a  particular  market,  the  east- 
erner's transportation  bill  may  be  smaller, 
even  though  the  distance  from  factory  to 
market  may  t>e  greater  than  for  the  south- 
erner. 

The  South  also  contends  that  the  Bast  has 
an  advantage  In  reaching  many  southern 
markets,  particularly  those  in  a  broad  belt 
]ust  below  the  boimdary.  On  stich  ship- 
ments, the  southern  businessman  pays  the 
high  southern  rate,  while  the  easterner  pays 
the  lower  Inter  territorial  rate. 

The  South  also  says  that  rate  differences 
make  It  more  costly  for  the  southern  manu- 
facturer to  gather  in  the  raw  materteJIs  that 
be  needs. 

AU  these  factors,  the  southerners  say.  en- 
able eastern  Industry  to  undereeU  the  South 
in  most  of  the  important  market*  The 
western  contenUon  ts  similar. 

Such  coDslderatlout,  say  the  South  and 
West,  make  a  businessman  think  twice  be- 
fore he  locates  a  new  enterprise  within  the 
southern  or  western  rate  territory.  Over  a 
period  of  years,  the  argument  runs,  freight 
rates  hav»  retarded  industrial  development 
in  the  South  and  West,  and  concentrated  it 
in  ti>e  Kast.  The  rektilt  ts  a  relatively  low 
per  capita  income  and  a  loss  of  population. 
ss  southern  and  western  workers  seek  Jobs 
in  the  Eatt. 

These  axe  the  southern  and  western  argu- 
ments. There  is,  however,  another  view- 
point on  the  relation  of  freight  rates  to  In- 
dustrial development. 

FREIGHT   RATES   AND  THE  LOCATION   OF   INDUSTHT 

The  B.  I.  R  found  that  many  Influences, 
other  than  freight  rates,  affect  the  location 
of  Industry.  And  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board.  In  a  study  of  national  trans- 
portation problems,  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

Mining,  agriculture,  and  lumbering  must 
locate  where  natural  resources  are  to  be 
founci.  Industries  that  process  raw  mate- 
rials tend  to  locate  near  the  source  of  those 
materials.  Lead  and  sine  smelters,  for  ex- 
ample, usually  are  found  near  the  mines; 
sawmills  ant*  wood -distillation  plants,  near 
thf  forests;  beet-sugar  refineries,  near  the 
fields,  and  pork-packing  plants,  near  the 
corn-hog  area.  It  saves  shipping  charges  on 
the  part  of  the  raw  material  that  becomes 
waste. 

Other  Industries  require,  first  of  all,  an 
abundance  of  cheap  power,  or  are  looking 
for  cheap  fuel,  cheap  iPtxw  or  a  supply  of 
skilled  worrTnen.  Some  industries  are  drawn 
to  locations  near  their  markets,  regardless  of 
equal  freight  levels.  These  are  Industries 
that  turn  out  perlshalate  producu,  use  mat*- 


rials  that  are  avallahle  almost  sverywhart.  or 
must  use  a  number  of  different  materials. 

On  the  whole,  both  B.  I.  B.  and  N.  R.  P  B. 
ccme  to  the  conclusion  that  It  wotild  take 
a  considerable  shift  In  freight  rates  to  achieve 
any  noticeable  relocation  of  existing  ln> 
dustrles. 

As  for  the  concentration  of  industry  la 
the  Ea.'-t.  E  I.  R.  said  the  causes  wei-e  nu- 
merous and  complex,  some  of  them  rooted 
in  the  early  history  of  the  reglotui  them- 
Etlves  To  attribute  the  concentration 
"wholly  or  oven  la:7;cly"  to  trelght-rats  dtf- 
ferenoes,  B.  I.  R.  added,  was  an  oversimpli- 
fl^aUon. 

But  B.  I.  R.  also  bad  this  to  say:  It 
freight  rates  aflect  the  locatiou  of  industry 
or  the  economic  development  oX  particular 
areas  at  all.  then  these  rates  should  not 
favor  any  one  region.  The  rate  structttre. 
It  added,  should  place  no  obstacle  in  tha 
way  of  situating  an  Industry  wherever,  for 
natural  reasons,  might  seem  best.  For  that 
reason  It  tirged  a  Changs  In  the  rate  struc- 
ture. 

CNXroaM   SATSS 

The  B.  I.  R.  proposed  that  ratas  be  made 
uniform  the  ccuntir  over  for  all  freight  ex- 
cept the  bulk  commodities  that  move  on 
special  rates.  The  latter.  It  said,  should 
have  special  treatment,  since  many  such 
eommodltles  move  short  distances  only  and 
present  particular  problems.  It  thougtat. 
however,  that  uniform  ntes  eould  be  ap- 
plied on  many  such  commodities. 

The  proposal  also  contemplated  special 
treatment  in  limited  areas  where  the  cost 
of  transportation  la  relatively  high,  and 
where  particular  railroads  require  a  higher 
level  of  Income  to  keep  In  operation.  Al- 
though costs  vary  greatly  between  railroads 
and  between  subsections  of  the  three  great 
territories,  B.  I.  R.  found  them  falrty  uni- 
form for  the  three  regions  as  s  whole— 
somewhat  lower  In  the  South  than  the 
Bast,  and  somewhst  higher  In  ths  Wsst  than 
in  the  Bast.  Uniform  rates,  B.  I.  B.  held, 
would  relste  freight  charges  mors  closely  to 
actual  transportation  eosts  than  ibe  prssent 
rate  structure. 

Other  solutions  have  been  proposed.  Otie 
would  have  inequalities  In  ths  prssent  struc- 
ture corrected  by  the  1.  C.  C.  ss  eases  come 
before  It.  Anotber  propoaal  calls  tor  a 
charge  for  cargoes  crossing  ths  botiadarlee 
of  the  rate  prevailing  In  the  area  of  des- 
tination. T.  V.  A.  haa  backed  this  in  the 
past,  but  more  recently  has  asked  Matloo- 
wlde  rate  uniformity. 

The  B.  I.  R.  proposal  Is  the  one  that  haa 
caught  on  In  Congress.  Bills  based  upon 
it  have  t>een  Introduced.  Southern  and 
western  agitation  for  action  is  increasing, 
and  uniformity- in  the  rate  structure  Is  be- 
coming the  issue. 

The  change  may  be  made,  but,  on  the 
basis  of  B.  I.  R.'s  and  N.  R.  P.  B.'s  findings, 
do  not  look  for  any  overnight  reshuffling  of 
the  Nation's  Industries. 


JapawM  ReUcatira  Probica 
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HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cALiraun* 
XM  THX  HOU8B  OF  BKPRBSBNTATXVBS 

Thur$dau.  November  11. 194$ 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CftUfomlm.  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  much  longer  are  the  Urea 
and  property  of  American  citixena  golns 
to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  Um  utterif 


wmLii    may    prove   luvaiuabie    to    us    in    1    plantings:  Therefore  be  it 
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incapable  handling  of  the  Japanese  re- 
location problem  under  the  misguidance 
of  the  War  Relocation  Authority?  The 
recent  near-tragic  events  of  the  Tule 
Lake  concentration  camp  prove  defi- 
nitely that  the  present  director,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon Myer,  is  not  only  unable  to  cope  with 
the  problem  but  that  he  lacks  the  neces- 
sary experience  and  background  which 
is  required  for  dealing  with  persons  of 
Japanese  descent. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Dies 
subcommittee  which  recently  investi- 
gated Japanese  relocation  centers,  the 
W.  R.  A  has  been  extremely  dilatory  In 
the  matter  of  segregating  the  disloyal 
elements  in  the  centers  from  those  who 
profess  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  We 
can  all  be  thankful  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  stepped  in  and  taken  over  juris- 
diction at  Tule  Lake.  In  my  opinion,  the 
War  Department  should  immediately 
take  control  of  all  relocation  centers  in 
the  country. 

It  is  apparent  that  no  satisfactory 
method  has  yet  been  developed  for  de- 
ciding the  difference  between  known 
loyal  and  disloyal  Japanese  descendants. 
Until  this  is  done,  we  should  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution  in  the  matter  of 
releasing  individuals  from  Japanese  re- 
location centers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcokd.  I  wish  to  include  the  two 
following  editorials  from  representative 
Pacific  coast  newspapers: 

{From  the  San  Franciaco  Chronicle  of 
November  5.  1943] 

TULI  LAKE 

There  hu  been  trouble  with  the  Japanese 
•t  Tule  Lake.  How  aerlous  It  has  been,  or  \a, 
we  have  still  to  learn  fully.  What  we  do 
know  for  sure  Is  that  the  W.  R.  A.  has  been 
trying  to  cover  It  up. 

There  is  the  clue  to  the  trouble.  When  of- 
ficials in  a  bureaucracy  try  to  cover  things 
up.  when  the  facts  are  bursting  out  all  around 
them,  we  know  they  are  phonies.  When  pho- 
nies are  put  In  charge  of  a  group  of  sullen 
an>.  resentful  people,  there  is  bound  to  be 
trouble.  It  doesn't  take  the  Japanese  6 
seconds  to  find  out  that  the  officials  sup- 
posed to  rule  them  have  nothing  behind  theU: 
facades.  A  mule  can  find  that  out  about  a 
nan  in  6  seconds.  And  just  as  the  mule 
does,  these  Japanese  act  accordingly,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  phonies. 

These  W.  R.  A.  officials  have  convicted 
themselves  by  denying  what  could  not  be 
denied.  We  probably  owe  these  Japanese  a 
reward  for  bringing  it  to  light.  It  is  now 
mad-  obvious  that  these  are  bad  public  serv- 
ants, and  from  this  showing  It  must  be  ap- 
parent that  they  have  been  serving  the  pub- 
lic badly  all  along.  They  do  not  belong  In 
a  Job  like  this.  They  are  examples  of  two-bit 
men  pitchforked  by  bureaucracy  into  four- 
dollar  Jobs. 

However,  these  W.  R.  A.  hands  have  only 
followed  a  line  all  too  prevalent  in  bureauc- 
racy, which  Is  to  cover  up  wherever  possible. 
But  even  in  bureaucracies  there  are  some  In- 
d  viduals  who  know  when  things  can  be  con- 
cealed and  when  they  cannot.    These  didn't. 

We  have  no  b<^  for  W.  R.  A.  So  long  as  It 
has  charge,  we  may  expect  trouble  with  the 
disloyal  Japanese  who  want  to  raise  hell. 
Very  early.  W.  R.  A.  showed  its  phony  quality 
b  conceiving  Itr  Job  to  be  "welfare"  and  "up- 
lift" work  In  the  camps.  Instead  of  confining 
Itself  to  Its  proper  function  of  keeping  these 
Japanese  fed.  clothed,  sanitarily  boused  and 
In  order.  These  "workers"  were  a  J<*e  to 
the  p  nlsbly  disposed  Internees,  but  to  the 
vicious  ones  W.  R.  A.  became  only  an  object  of 


contempt,  an  invitation  to  trouble.  Now 
that  the  bad  Japanese  have  been  concen- 
trated at  Tule  Lake,  they  have  lost  little  time 
In  showing  up  VV.  R.  A. 

IFrom  the  Los  Angeles  Tinus  of  November  6. 
1943] 

TULE    L.*KE    JAP    RIOTS    PROVE    MYEItS 
INCOMPETENCE 

Despite  the  attempt  of  Dillon  S.  Myer,  head 
Of  the  War  Relocation  Authority,  to  minimize 
the  Jap  riots  Monday  at  the  Tule  Lake  Relo- 
cation Center,  the  fact  that  the  Army  had 
to  take  over  Thursday  night  Is  enough  in 
itself  to  show  that  the  situation  had  got  out 
of  hand — at  least,  out  of  Myers  hand. 

Serious-minded  Callfornians  who  were  will- 
ing to  face  realities  have  contended  vigorously 
from  the  first  that  the  Jap  camps  were  no 
place  for  social  experimentation,  such  as  the 
New  Dealish  Myer  and  others  like  him  have 
dealt  in.  Particularly  have  Callfornians  op- 
posed the  return  of  Japs  to  the  west  coast 
during  the  war,  either  in  or  out  of  camps. 

The  placing  of  the  known  disloyal  element 
among  the  Japs  in  the  Tule  camp  in  this 
State  is  one  of  the  gross  blunders  of  the  whole 
mismanaged  Jap  relocation  program. 

Definite  Army  management  of  the  whole 
program  would  have  been  desirable — at  least, 
the  Army  should  have  had  control  of  the  bad 
actors  in  some  camp  away  from  the  coast. 

We  can  merely  congratulate  ourselves  that 
at  last  the  Army  is  In  charge  at  Tule  Lake. 
Myer  has  proved  himself  unsulted  to  his  task, 
and  should  admit  his  mistake  before  any 
more  harm  Is  done. 

Prom  all  accounts  the  Japs  figuratively  ran 
the  tender-minded  Myer  up  a  tree  and  ex- 
posed him  as  incapable  of  dealing  with  the 
tough  customers  in  his  charge.  Instead  of 
frankly  admitting  at  once  that  he  could  not 
handle  the  camp  and  calling  for  help,  Myer 
put  out  soothing  statements  which  denied 
any  serious  trouble,  and  by  so  doing  endan- 
gered lives  and  property.  Those  endangered 
Included  himself. 

Some  such  outcome  of  Myer's  experiments 
In  sweetness  and  light  has  been  expected  by 
all  who  read  with  care  and  attention  the 
testimony  before  the  Dies  committee  Investi- 
gation of  the  war  relocation  centers,  and 
noted  Myer's  reluctance  to  believe  evil  of  any 
Jap. 

Since  the  Roosevelt  administration  notori- 
ously is  against  anything  the  Dies  committee 
is  for,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  com- 
mittee's factual  report,  and  Myer  was  left  to 
run  the  centers  In  his  own  gentle  way.  It 
Is  lucky  for  the  country — and  for  Myer — the 
consequences  were  not  more  serious. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that,  with  the  Army  In 
control,  monkey  business  will  end. 


What  States  Are  Denying  the  Right  To 
Vote? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  11,  1943 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  November  8,  1943: 

WHAT  STATIS  ASZ  DENTING  THZ  KIGHT  TO  VOTE? 

As  a  way  of  forcing  Southern  States  to  drop 
the  poll-tax  voting  qualification.  Senator 
Dakahek,   a  Republican  from  Connecticut, 


proposes  to  reduce  the  delegations  of  poll- 
tax  States  in  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  electors  pre- 
vented from  taking  part  in  elections. 

Prevented  by  what?  Any  adult  resident  of 
Arkansas  can  qualify  as  a  voter  by  paying 
the  $1  poll  tax.  Nobody  can  qualify  as  a 
voter  In  Connecticut  unless  he  can  read  the 
Constitution  and  statutes  of  that  State. 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
California  have  similar  requirements.  In 
New  York  a  voter  must  be  able  to  comply 
with  an  educational  qualification.  Nobody 
who  cannot  read  and  speak  English  can  qual- 
ify to  vote  in  the  State  of  Washington.  For 
long  years  Rhode  Island  has  required  a 
wuuld-be  voter  to  pay  a  tax  In  the  amount  of 
$1  unless  he  owns  real  estate  In  the  State. 
Do  we  hear  the  Senator  from  neighboring 
Connecticut  indicting  Rhode  Island  for  pre- 
venting electors  from  taking  part  in  elec- 
tions because  of  that  requirement? 

It  is  true  that  the  fourteenth  amendment 
provides  that  if  the  right  to  vote  Is  denied 
by  any  State  to  any  of  its  adult  inhabitants 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other 
crime.  Its  basis  of  representation  In  Congress 
shall  be  proportionately  reduced.  But  the 
poll  tax  no  more  denies  the  right  to  vote 
than  the  voting  requirements  of  many  other 
States  deny  that  right.  In  fact,  many  a  per- 
son could  pay  a  poll  tax  who  could  not  vote 
under  the  educational  or  literacy  require- 
ments m  use  in  many  of  the  States. 


American  Bar  Association  Among  Those 
Favoring  Federal  Regulation  of  Air 
Commerce  and  Air  Navigation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  NEWSOME 

or    AUIBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  11,  1943 

Mr.  NEWSOME.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  hst 
of  organizations  and  individuals  who 
have  pone  on  record  as  favoring  the 
principle  of  exclusive  Federal  regulation 
of  air  commerce  and  air  navigation  as 
contained  in  H.  R,  3420,  which  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  is  now  pending  on  the  cal- 
endar. I  would  like  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  especially  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  American  Bar 
Association  adopted  at  its  sixty-sixth 
annual  meeting: 

1.  American  Bar  Association:  At  Its  sixty- 
sixth  annual  meeting,  the  Association's  House 
of  Delegates  adopted  recommendation  No.  2 
of  its  committee  on  aeronautical  law;  para- 
graph (d)  of  which  reads: 

"(d)  The  declaration  of  principles  and 
policies  stated  In  H.  R.  1012  (committee  print 
No.  2,  dated  May  26,  1943)  of  Federal  control 
of  all  air  commerce  t-  the  exclusion  of  State 
control  of  a  contrary,  duplicating  or  other- 
wise burdensome  nature  are  in  accord  with 
the  announced  policies  of  the  American  Bar 
Association."  (P.  588,  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation Journal,  October  1943.) 

2.  Airline  Mechanics  Association   (p.  114). 
3    Air    Transport    Association    of    America 

(an  association  composed  of  all  the  scheduled 
air  lines  under  the  American  flag  every- 
where). 


4.  Aviation  Magazine  (the  oldest  of  Amer- 
ican aeronautical  magazines)    (p.  116). 

6.  National  Aeronautics  Association  (an 
association  representing  many  branches  and 
phases  of  aeronautics.) 

e.  The  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  America,  Inc.  (representing  90  percent  of 
the  aircraft  manufacturing  industry)  (p. 
110). 

7.  The  Aeronautical  Training  Society  (one 
of  the  two  largest  associations  of  aviation 
training  schools)    (p.  111). 

8.  The  Air  Cargo  Research  Association  (a 
west  coast  group  Interested  In  air  cargo 
research)    (p.  145) 

9.  The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Associ- 
ation (largest  organization  of  private  and 
miscellaneous  aircraft  operators)   (p.  115). 

10.  The  Airline  Pilots  Association  (pp.  94 
and  108). 

11.  The  Army-Navy  Journal  (semiofficial 
organ  of  the  Army  and  Navy). 

12.  Tbe  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(this  chamber  of  commerce  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  of  all  municipal  groups  in 
connection  with  aviation  development) 
(p.  143). 

13.  The  National  Aviation  Training  Asso- 
ciation (the  other  of  the  two  largest  a-ssocia- 
tions  of  aviation  training  schools)    (p.  113). 

14.  Mrs.  Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt  (for 
many  years  a  member  of  and  for  3  years 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
an  outstanding  student  of  aviation  regula- 
tions)   (p    111). 

15.  Mr.  William  B,  Zlff  (distinguished  avia- 
tion publisher  and  student)    (p.  114). 

(Note. — Unless  otherwise  Indicated  page 
numbers  refer  to  booklet  containing  supple- 
mental hearings  on  the  Lea  bill  amending 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 — orlgUially  H.  R. 
1012,  now  H.  R.  3420.) 


Rebirth  of  Labor  Unions  in  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLI 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  11,  1943 

Mr.  CAP02Z0LI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Italian  American  Labor  Coimcil  is  con- 
ducting a  drive  to  raise  funds  to  assist  In 
the  rebirth  of  free  labor  unions  in  Italy. 
It  is  believed  that  the  reestabllshment 
of  free  labor  unions  in  that  country  will 
provide  a  solid  basis  for  the  emergence 
of  Italian  democracy. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  New 
York  War  Chest  of  Labor's  League  for 
Human  Rights  contributed  the  sum  of 
$100,000  toward  this  fund.  A  check  for 
this  amount  was  delivered  to  Lulgl  An- 
tonlnl  on  October  11.  1943,  at  the  after- 
noon session  of  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  by  Vice 
President  WoU. 

Mr.  Antoiilnl  accepted  the  check  on 
behalf  of  the  movement  and  then  de- 
livered a  very  fine  address,  which  I  in- 
clude herein,  pursuant  to  leave  granted 
to  me. 

Delegate  Antonlnl,  Ladles  Gtarmen*  Work- 
ers, President  Green,  Vice  President  WoU,  and 
fellow  delegates:  Had  the  world  been  at  peace, 
it  wo\ild  have  celebrated  a  year  ago  the  four 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  that  great  Italian  mari- 


ner, Christopher  Columbus.  But  this  year — 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Axis  certain 
though  not  yet  accomplished — it  la  even  more 
fitting  to  celebrate  tne  memorable  occasion 
of  the  discovery  cf  the  New  World. 

Just  now  our  eyes  and  hearts  are  turned 
to  the  bitter  battles  in  Italy.  The  most  de- 
cisive political  event  that  has  come  out  of 
this  war  to  date  has  happened  in  Italy — the 
Inspiring  revolt  of  the  Italian  people  against 
the  Fascist  dictatorship  of  MusaoUni.  the  first 
collapse  of  the  Axis  home  front.  The  Italian 
people  have  shown  that  more  than  30  yeara 
of  Fascist  oppression  and  terror  did  not 
destroy  their  love  of  freedom,  did  not  wipe 
out  their  ability  and  desire  to  think  and  act 
as  freemen.  This  first  magnificent  moral 
and  political  victory  for  world  democracy  will 
speed  the  triumph  cf  our  country  and  the 
United  Nationa.  This  most  fortunate  turn  of 
affairs  will  save  the  Uvee  at  many  thousands 
of  our  own  sons  and  brothers  and  thoae  of 
our  gallant  allies. 

I  speak  to  you  as  an  American — as  an 
American  by  choice  rather  than  chance— aa 
an  American  who  happens  to  be  of  Italian 
descent — as  an  American  working  in  and  for 
America,  and  not  as  an  Italian  in  the  United 
States.  Today,  the  motherland  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus  is  steeped  in  tragic  difficulties. 
Italy  Is  fast  becoming  the  battleground  of 
Europe,  the  land  where  we  first  pierced 
that  Ijastlon  of  darkneaa — ^Hitler's  fortress 
Europe.  The  monstroiu  Fascist  dictator- 
ship has  left  many  a  scar  on  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. They  have  suffered  untold  misery  as  a 
result  of  the  shameful  war  forced  upon  them 
by  Europe's  first  Quisling — that  now  dis- 
credited and  bankrupt  Mussolini.  At  this 
very  moment,  the  Jewel  cities  of  Italy — tradi- 
tional centers  of  enlightenment  and  democ- 
racy— are  being  systematically  and  apitefully 
pillaged  by  vandals  in  German  uniforms,  by 
Nazi  and  Fascist  savages  thirsting  for  re- 
venge 

In  these  grave  hours,  we  can  rest  assured 
that  with  the  full  return  of  the  Italian  people 
to  the  family  of  democratic  nations,  they  will 
take  their  rightful  and  honorable  plaee  among 
thp  freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world. 
The  Italian  people,  when  they  were  free,  made 
splendid  contributions  to  biunan  freedom  and 
civilization  Five  hiondred  years  ago  the  glo- 
rious Italian  city-states  led  in  the  renaissance 
of  civilization,  in  the  liberation  of  the  human 
mind  from  the  medieval  dungeons  of  dark- 
ness. This  year— on  July  25 — the  great  cities 
of  Italy  again  came  to  the  fore  as  banner- 
bearers  of  enlightenment.  They  dealt  the 
first  mortal  Wow  to  Fascist  barbarism — ^the 
fiercest  reaction  mankind  has  ever  experi- 
enced. 

As  Americans,  native  and  naturalized,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  great  moral  debt  which 
our  country  owes  to  the  lil>erty-loving,  in- 
dustrious, and  enlightened  Italian  people. 
The  man  whose  discovery  we  honor  today 
was  the  first  to  unfxirl  the  flag  of  civilization 
on  our  blessed  soU.  The  very  name  of  the 
New  World— America — is  derived  from  that  of 
the  renowned  Italian  navigator,  Amerigo 
Vespucci.  An  intimate  friend  and  close  col- 
laborator of  Thonms  JeBenon,  author  of  our 
Immortal  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
the  Italian  Dr.  Fllipo  MaaKi.  from  whom  the 
undying  words  "all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal"  were  taken.  Our  great  poeU.  Henry 
W.  Longfellow  and  Edgar  Allen  Foe.  reveal 
much  Italian  Inspiratlcm  and  influence.  We 
all  know  how  mudi  that  wlaard  of  the  baton. 
Artiiro  ToBcaninl.  has  enriched  our  Ameri- 
can culture  and  happiness. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amerieana  at 
Italian  descent  have  fought  in  World  War  No. 
1  and  are  now  in  our  armed  services  on  all  the 
far  -flung  battle  fronts .  We  of  the  trade-union 
movement  know  how  much  American  working 
men  and  women  of  Italian  origin  have  con- 
tributed to  the  economic  growth  at  our  cotm- 
try,  to  the  progress  of  our  vigorous  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  our  American  slandard  at 


living.  And  today  we  can  only  welcome  the 
revival  of  the  deep  friendship  between  the 
American  and  lUlian  peoples  which  fiourisbed 
until  the  advent  of  the  Fascist  dicutorahlp. 
Our  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  It-  own  record 
m  flghUng  mUlUntly  against  tb«  Fascist 
plague  from  the  very  moment  of  Its  incep- 
tion. Not  even  for  a  split  second  did  tho 
A.  F.  cf  L.  look  upon  fascism  as  a  movement 
which  might  bring  constructive  reform  or 
Inject  new  life  into  the  Italian  nation.  Ws 
are  not  fooled  by  Mussolini's  noisy  boasts 
about  trains  rtmnlng  on  time,  beeauae  «• 
know.  that,  with  Fascists  at  tbs  tbrottl*. 
these  trains  could  run  in  only  one  direction- 
headlong  toward  the  oppression  of  the  peo- 
pie.  the  smashing  of  the  free  trade  unions, 
and  feverish  preparation  for  plunging  the 
world  into  total  war. 

We  have  been  well  rewarded  for  our  ooa- 
fidence  In  the  Italian  workeia  throughout  tba 
dismal  decades  of  fascism.  It  was  tb« 
workers  in  the  great  factories  of  Bologna, 
Genoa.  Milan,  Naples.  Rome,  and  Turin  who 
struck  the  first  blows  against  this  Infamous 
dictatorship,  who  led  the'r  nation  to  break 
with  the  Axis,  and  who  are  now  the  qwar- 
head  of  the  fearless  flghten  t<x  the  llberaUon 
of  their  coimtry  and  the  regcnaratlon  of 
Italian  democracy.  Italy,  once  Xb»  cradle  of 
fascism  will— under  the  deadly  attacks  of 
our  armed  forces  and  the  courageous  Italian 
guerrilla  fighters — become  the  graveyard  at 
Nazi-Fascist  totalitarian  liavery. 

Our  country  and  the  entire  Mew  World  are 
now  playing  the  paramount  role  In  interna- 
tional affairs.  Our  crushing  onalau^t 
against  Axis  tyranny  and  the  miracJsa  of  pro- 
duction performed  by  American  labor  aro 
only  our  repayment  of  the  moral  debt  «•  o«o 
to  the  Old  World  from  which  all  our  foro- 
fathers  first  came.  In  tbs  new  and  better 
world  to  come  out  of  this  war.  Amerloaa 
labor  can  and  must  play  a  most  vital  part. 
The  A.  F.  of  L..  as  a  mtgbty  o^nlaatton  ot 
free  trade  unions,  can  and  will  sarve  as  a 
powertTil  force  for  Issplrtng  and  aiding  ttao 
revival  of  free  tmlonism  tn  tbe  world. 

In  this  Q>tnt  I  slnoerdy  urge  our  great  am- 
ventlon  to  hall  the  Italian  workiiig  man  and 
wcmen  who  are  today  brav«ly  wirtitlng  tbo 
Nasi  terror  and  cooperating  wltb  tlie  armed 
forces  of  the  United  Nations.  Demand  that 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Nations  should  givo 
the  sternest  warnings  to  the  Neat  and  Psacist 
chieftains  and  hold  them  strictly  recponsltrto 
for  the  horrible  crimes  they  are  now  perpe- 
trating against  the  heroic  workers  who  raised 
the  banner  of  freedom  and  independence  tn 
Italy.  I  am  sure  that  tbe  working  people  of 
Italy  are  most  thankful  to  President  Green 
for  insisting  that  when  this  war  is  over  and 
victory  is  ours  the  Fascist  destroyers  of  their 
once  powerful  labor  movement  must  be  se- 
verely punished  along  with  tbe  wsr  criminals. 
In  the  name  of  the  Italian-American  Labor 
Council,  let  me  thank  you  heartily  for  the 
warm  support  the  League  for  Human  Hlgbti 
and  many  local  unkms  have  been  giving  to 
our  campaign  to  raise  »gSO,000  with  which  to 
help  the  reconstruction  at  free  trade  unions 
in  Italy.  Free  trade  unions  are  tbs  bulwaxk 
of  modem  democracy  and  the  ctraafeat  de- 
fense against  every  type  ot  totaUtartaaism 
in  every  country. 

Aroused  Italian  labor  puts  Its  full  faith  In 
the  organized  workers  at  ABwrlea.  This  ttOOk 
is  well  deserved.  Tbe  day  U  not  far  off  when 
a  delegate  from  the  rebuilt  trm  trade  tmlona 
of  Italy  wlU  coma  to  a  eonvaatlan  of  the  A. 
r.  of  L.  and  convey  to  as  the  praCoaod  ifaa- 
patby  and  frtendshtp  ot  the  ftallan  peopla 
for  our  country.  Through  oar  gaaeroaB  sup- 
port for  rebuilding  the  free  trade  onloas  at 
lUly  we  are  wddlng  a  moat  inipMiif 
darlty  at  world  tebor  and  siirtin 
triumph  of  democracy  and  tasttng  peaee. 
This  is  to  tbe  eternal  credit  of  free  AaMrlcan 
labor. 
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In  order.  Thes«  "workers"  were  »  J<*e  to 
the  p  niably  disposed  Internees,  but  to  the 
Tlciuiu  ones  W.  R.  A.  became  only  an  object  of 


As  a  way  of  forcing  Southern  States  to  drop 
the  poll-tax  voting  qualification.  Senator 
Damahek.  •  Republican  from  Connecticut, 


o  nil  iiniispuii  Associaiion  oi  America 
(an  association  composed  of  all  the  scheduled 
air  lines  under  the  American  flag  every- 
where). 


it  would  have  celebrated  a  year  ago  the  four 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  that  great  Italian  marl- 


trlbuted  to  the  economic  growth  ot  cnxr  coun- 
try, to  the  progresi  of  our  rigannm  labor  or- 
ganlzatloDS,  and  our  American  atandard  at 


tnumpn    oi    aemocracy 

This  is  to  tbe  eternal  credit  of  tree  AsMrlcan 

labor. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALCrOBKIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESOTTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  11.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  indication  of  the  thinking 
of  an  earnest  American  woman  on  the 
problem  of  international  organization  to 
maintain  peace.  I  am  asking  permission 
to  Include  in  the  Rxcord  the  following 
brief  outline  of  a  proposal  by  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Harrison,  of  Oarvey.  Calif.: 
Thx  Intzinational  CoNcazss  or  F«ex  Nations 

(Proposal  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Harrison,  of  Garvey, 
Calif.) 

EXPLANATION 

This  plan  is  called  the  International  con- 
gress of  free  nations  and  Is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Insurance.  Tbe  delegates  would  cor- 
respond to  a  board,  and  the  nations  to  the 
Insured  and  each  three  delegates  would  rep- 
resent and  Insure  a  nation  in  any  dispute  or 
claim,  disaster,  or  Infringement  of  rights  or 
freedoms.  The  International  congress  would 
listen  to  all  sides  of  the  question,  and.  If 
cecessary.  appoint  a  committee  for  further 
Investigation.  The  committee  would  report 
Its  findings  and  the  international  congress 
would  vote.  A  two>thlrds  majority  would  be 
necessary  to  decide,  and  the  decision  of  the 
International  congress  would  be  final.  All  re- 
ports, records,  etc..  would  t>e  public  for  all 
nations  and  all  pecple  except  in  time  of  war. 

The  nations  t>elonglng  to  the  international 
congress  would  have  to  be  free  nations.  These 
nations  would  have  to  delegate  certain  powers 
to  the  International  congress  to  make  It  an 
effective  working  body,  and  in  return  the 
International  congress  would  assume  corre- 
qsondtng  responsibilities  which  would  richly 
repay  these  nations  by  the  security  and  bene- 
fits provided  to  their  people. 

PB0P08ZD  BTUkWS 

Each  member  nation,  upon  paying  a  desig- 
nated percentage  of  their  national  income  de- 
rived from  taxation  (this  amount  should  be 
estimated  to  i>ay  for  the  running  expenses  of 
the  international  congress) ,  would  be  eligible 
to  send  three  delegates  to  the  International 
congress. 

Tbe  international  congress  would  meet  and 
■elect  officers  and  standing  committees  by 
Mcret  ballot.  The  officers  are  president,  vice 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  the 
committees  are  finance,  relief,  and  action.  All 
are  to  serve  for  3  years.  The  international 
congress  is  to  be  In  contlntx>us  session. 

MXMBZBSHIP 

Any  free  nation  wishing  to  Join  the  inter- 
national congress  may  do  so  when  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  that  nation  vote  to  do  so. 
These  nations  would  have  to  have  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  free<)om  of 
religion,  tree  vote,  and  trial  by  Jury. 


•trms  or  the  nations  havino  MKMBxasHip  ur 

THX  DfTSaNATXOMAL  COMOBSRa 

1.  Tb  deposit  In  their  own  national  treas- 
ury their  yearly  dues  as  a  member  of  -the 
International  congress  during  January  of  the 
year  they  are  due  in  the  name  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Free  Nations.  This 
money  can  be  withdrawn  only  by  the  Inter- 
national congress  by  draft  or  check  signed  by 
the  Mcretary  and  treasurer  of  the  inter- 
national congress. 

a.  To  send  three  delegates,  appointed  by 
tbe  head  of  the  government  (such  as  presi- 


dent or  prime  minister,  etc.)  and  approved 
by  the  upper  chamber  of  that  government,  to 
the  international  congress  to  represent  that 
nation's  Interests. 

3.  The  first  delegate  shall  serve  for  2  years, 
the  second  for  4  years,  and  the  third  for  6 
years.  As  each  term  expires  the  new  dele- 
gate Is  to  be  appointed  for  3  years. 

4.  To  assist  the  International  congress  in 
all  ways  possible  in  the  execution  of  its 
duties.  In  the  making  available  of  surplus 
foods,  expediting  transportation,  gathering 
Information,  etc. 

5.  To  provide  men.  munition",  and  funds 
when  called  upon  by  the  International  con- 
gress to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  a  member 
nation  or  to  protect  a  member  nation  which 
has  been  attacked. 

6.  Each  nation  agrees  to  kerp  a  standing 
army  In  good  condition  with  modern  equip- 
ment which  may  be  drawn  upon  as  In  para- 
graph 5 

7.  Each  nation  agrees  to  give  the  Inter- 
national congress  an  accurate  account  of 
their  armed  forces  and  supplies,  equipment, 
etc.,  every  6  months  so  that  at  all  times  the 
International  congress  will  knew  the  re- 
sources at   their  disposal. 

8.  Each  nation  agrees  to  pay  its  del^g.^tes 
a  salary  the  same  as  is  paid  to  a  member  cf 
Its  upper  legislative  body. 

9.  Each  nation  agrees  to  respect  the  bor- 
ders and  rights  of  all  nations  and  to  submit 
any  dispute  with  or  claim  against  a  naticjn 
to  the  International  congress  for  settlement, 
and  It  further  agrees  to  abide  by  all  decisions 
of  the  International  congress. 

BIGHTS   AND   DUTIKS   OF  THE   INTEHN.^TIONAL 
CONGRESS 

1.  To  ask  men  with  specialized  knowledge 
of  economics,  housing,  medicine,  relief,  war- 
fare, transportation,  etc..  for  opinions  on 
matters  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  Inter- 
national congress. 

2.  To  elect  special  committees  when  neces- 
sary. 

3.  To  decide  issues  between  nations  by  vote 
of  the  international  congress  In  an  open 
ballot. 

4.  To  organize  an  army,  drawn  from  the 
member  nations'  armies,  to  be  used  only  in 
case  a  member  country  is  invaded  to  repel 
the  invader  cf  that  country  or  to  enforce  a 
free  vote  in  any  member  country  where  the 
right  to  vote  has  been  abolished. 

5.  To  send  a  committee  Into  any  nation 
which  has  suffered  famine  or  disaster  or 
where  freedom  of  the  press  or  religion  has 
been  abolished.  If  this  nation  still  has  free 
vote,  the  committee  shall  report  Its  findings 
to  the  people  of  that  nation  as  well  as  to  the 
International  congress. 

6.  To  relieve  famine  or  disaster  such  as 
caused  by  floods,  earthquake,  etc  ;  to  provide 
food  and  medical  supplies  for  the  victims  of 
the  disaster,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Red 
Cross  if  the  Red  Cross  is  able,  and  otherwise 
to  be  distributed  by  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed and  directed  by  the  relief  committee. 

7.  To  protect  the  rights  and  borders  of  any 
member  country  from  Ijelng  violated  by  any 
other  country  and  if  a  member  country  Is 
Invaded  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  International 
congress  to  wage  war  against  the  Invader  and 
repel  him  immediately  with  all  the  might  of 
the  international  congress  and  Its  member 
nations. 

8.  At  no  time  is  the  International  congress 
allowed  to  gather  funds  in  a  central  place, 
but  the  International  congress  may  draw 
upon  Its  funds  only  to  make  payment  for 
services  and  supplies. 

Dirms  or  thx  dklxcates 
1.  To  report  any  infringement  of  his  coun- 
try's rights  or  the  people's  fundamental 
rights:  Freedom  of  speech,  press,  religion, 
fear,  vote,  and  trial  by  Jury,  and  any  serious 
want  or  disaster  of  magnitude  in  order  that 
funds  may  be  allocated  for  relief. 


2.  To  make  an  annual  report  of  his  activi- 
ties to  his  nation. 

DtTIiS  or   OmCEHS  AND  COMMITTIES 

1.  Tne  duties  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  inter- 
national congress  shall  be  those  usually  at- 
tributed to  these  offices. 

2.  The  relief  committee  shall  carry  out  the 
Instructions  of  the  international  congress  on 
any  matters  assigned  to  It,  such  as  the  relief 
of  di.-astcr  and  the  investigation  Into  Its 
causes. 

3.  The  finance  committee  shall  keep  records 
o'.  the  financial  affairs  of  the  International 
cor.gress  and  make  a  monthly  report  to  It. 

4.  The  action  committee  shall  have  charge 
of  pra^ccuiing  any  military  action  decided 
upon  by  the  international  congress  and  may 
call  for  men  and  supplies,  in  event  the  Inter- 
nrttional  congress  has  declared  war  or  mar- 
tial law  in  any  country,  from  all  member 
nation.-  of  the  international  congress,  taking 
into  consideration  the  countries'  population 
and  nearness  to  the  disturbance. 


United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or    KENTXTCKY 

IN  niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  12,  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  the  President  which  was" 
broadcast  on  last  Tuesday  in  connection 
with  the  signing  of  the  agreement  set- 
ting up  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Here  in  the  White  House,  seated  about  a 
table  In  the  historic  East  Room,  are  repre- 
sentatives of  44  nations — United  Nations  and 
those  associated  with  them. 

The  people  of  these  44  nations  Include  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  human  race, 
now  united  by  a  common  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  civilization  and  by  a  common  de- 
termination to  build  for  the  future  a  world 
of  decency  and  security  and  peace. 

Representatives  of  these  44  nations  have 
Just  signed  an  agreement  creating  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration— commonly  known  as  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

This  agency  will  help  to  put  Into  practical 
effect  some  of  the  high  purposes  that  were  set 
forth  in  the  declaration  of  the  United  Nations 
on  January  1.  1942. 

Coming  after  the  declarations  of  Moscow, 
this  agreement  shows  that  we  mean  business 
In  this  war  in  a  political  and  humanitarian 
sense.  Jiist  as  surely  as  we  mean  business  in 
a  military  sense.  It  is  one  more  strong  link 
Joining  the  United  Nations  in  facing  prob- 
lems of  mutual  need  and  Interest. 

The  agreement  which  we  have  all  Just 
signed  is  based  on  a  preamble  In  which  the 
United  Nations  declare  that  they  are  "deter- 
mined that  Immediately  upon  the  liberation 
of  any  area  •  •  •  the  population  thereof 
shall  receive  aid  and  relief  from  their  suffer- 
ings, food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  aid  in  the 
prevention  of  pestilence  and  In  the  recovery 
of  the  health  of  the  people,  and  that  prepara- 
tion and  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  the 
return  of  prisoners  and  exiles  to  their  homes 


and  for  aeslstance  in  the  resumption  of 
urgently  needed  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  and  the  restoration  of  essential 
ber^'lces"  That  is  the  preamble  of  the  agree- 
ment which  has  Just  been  slf^ned  here  today. 

All  of  the  United  Nations  pqree  to  cooper- 
ate and  share  in  the  work  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. — 
each  nation  according  to  its  own  individual 
resources — to  provide  relief  and  help  In  re- 
habilitation for  the  vicUms  of  German  and 
Japanese  barbarism. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  grasp  the  magnitude 
of  the  needs  in  occupied  countries. 

'ihs  Germans  and  the  Japanese  have  car- 
ried on  their  campaigns  of  p" under  and  de- 
8T ruction  with  one  purpose  in  mind:  That  in 
the  lands  they  occupy  there  shall  be  left 
only  a  generation  of  half-men — under- 
ncurlEhed,  crushed  In  body  and  spirit,  with- 
out strength  or  incentive  to  hope — ready,  in 
fact,  to  be  enslaved  and  used  as  beasts  of 
burden  by  the  self-styled  master  races. 

The  occupied  countries  have  been  robbed 
of  their  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  and 
e-en  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  ma- 
chinery upon  which  their  workers  must  de- 
p<  nd  for  employment.  Th .  Germans  have 
been  planning  systemLtically  to  make  the 
other  countries  economic  vassals,  utterly  de- 
pendent upon  and  completely  subservient  to 
the  Nazi  tvrants. 

Responsibility  for  alleviating  the  suffer- 
ing and  misery  occasioned  by  this  new  order 
must  be  assumed  not  by  any  individual  na- 
tion, but  b  '  all  the  United  and  Associated 
Nations  pctlng  together.  No  one  country 
cculd,  or  should,  attempt  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  meeting  the  vast  relief  needs — either 
In  money  or  in  supplies. 

The  work  confronting  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is 
Immediate  and  urgent.  As  it  now  begins  its 
operations,  many  of  the  most  fertile  food 
regions  of  the  world  are  either  under  Axis 
domination,  or  have  been  stripped  by  the 
practice  of  the  dictatorships  to  make  them- 
selves self-sustaining  on  other  peoples'  lands. 
Additional  regions  will  be  blackened  as  the 
German  and  Japanese  forces  In  their  retreat 
scorch  the  earth  behind  them. 

So  It  will  be  the  task  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to 
operate  in  these  areas  of  food  shortages  un- 
til the  resumption  Oj  peaceful  occupations 
enables  the  liberated  peoples  once  more  to 
asrume  the  full  burden  of  their  own  support. 
It  will  be  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  first,  ti  assure  a 
fair  distribution  of  available  supplies  among 
all  of  the  liberated  peoples,  and,  second,  to 
ward  off  death  by  starvation  or  exposure 
among  these  peoples. 

It  would  be  supreme  irony  for  us  to  win 
victory,  and  then  to  inherit  world  chaos  sim- 
ply because  we  were  unprepared  to  meet  what 
we  know  we  shall  have  to  meet.  We  know 
the  human  wants  which  will  follow  libera- 
tion. Many  ruthlessly  shattered  cities  and 
villages  in  Russia,  China,  and  Italy  provide 
horrible  evidence  of  what  the  defeated  re- 
treating Germans  and  Japanese  will  leave 
behind. 

It  is  not  only  humane  and  charitable  for 
the  United  Nations  to  supply  medicine,  food, 
and  other  necessities  to  the  peoples  freed 
from  Axis  control;  it  Is  a  clear  matter  of  en- 
Lghtened  self-interest — of  military  strategic 
necessity.  This  was  apparent  to  us  even  lie- 
fore  the  Germans  were  ousted  from  any  of 
the  countries  under  their  control. 

But  we  need  not  any  longer  speculate.  We 
have  had  nearly  a  year  of  experience  in 
French  Africa — and  later  experience  in  Sicily 
and  in  Italy. 

In  French  North  Africa,  the  United  Na- 
tions have  given  assistance  in  the  form  of 
seeds,  agrlculttiral  supplies,  and  agricultural 
equipment;  and  have  made  It  possible  for 
the  people  there  to  Increase  their  harvest. 

After  years  of  looting  by  the  Germans,  the 
people  of  French  Africa  are  now  able  to  sup- 
ply virtually  all  of  their  own  food  needs. 
Besides,  they  are  meeting  important  needs  of 


the  Allied  armed  forces  In  French  Africa,  in 
Sicily,  and  Italy,  and  giving  much  of  the 
civilian  labor  which  assists  our  armed  forces 
there  In  loading  and  unloading  ships. 

The  assistance  rendered  to  the  liberated 
peo]oles  of  French  Africa  was  a  Joint  venture 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  next  step,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Joint 
operations  of  the  United  Nations,  is  to  han- 
dle the  problems  of  supply  for  the  liberated 
areas  on  a  United  Nations  basis — rather 
than  the  cooperation  of  only  two  -nations. 

We  have  shovrn  that  while  the  war  lasts, 
whenever  we  help  the  liberated  peoples  witli 
essential  supplies  and  services,  we  hasten 
the  day  of  the  del  cat  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

When  victory  comes  there  can  certainly 
be  no  secure  peace  until  there  Is  a  rcttim 
of  law  and  order  in  the  oppressed  countries, 
until  the  peoples  of  these  countrtes  have 
been  restored  to  a  normal,  healthy,  self-sus- 
taining er.lKtence.  This  means  that  the 
more  quickly  and  effectually  we  apply  meas- 
ures of  relief  and  rehabilitation,  the  more 
quickly  will  our  own  boys  overseas  be  able 
to  come  home. 

We  have  acted  together  with  the  other 
United  Nations  in  harnessing  our  raw  ma- 
terials, our  production  and  our  other  re- 
sources to  defeat  the  common  enemy.  We 
have  worked  together  with  the  United  Na- 
tions in  full  agreement  and  action  In  the 
fighting  on  land,  on  the  sea  and  In  the  air. 
We  are  now  about  to  take  an  additional 
step  In  the  combined  actions  wh'.ch  are  nec- 
essary to  win  the  war  and  to  build  the 
foundation  for  a  secure  peace. 

The  sufferings  of  the  little  men  and  women 
who  have  been  ground  under  the  Axis  heel 
can  be  relieved  only  if  we  utilize  the  produc- 
tion of  all  the  world  to  balance  the  want  of 
all  the  world.  In  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  we  have  de- 
vised a  mechanism  baEed  on  the  processM 
of  true  democracy,  which  can  go  far  toward 
accomplishment  of  such  an  objective  In  the 
days  ana  months  of  desperate  emergency 
which  will  follow  the  overthrow  of  tbe  Axis. 

Like  In  most  of  the  difficult  and  complex 
things  In  life,  nations  will  learn  to  work  to- 
gether only  by  actually  working  together. 
Why  not?  They  have  common  objectives. 
It  is.  therefore,  with  a  lift  of  hope  that  we 
look  on  the  signing  of  this  agreement  by  all 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  means  of  Joining 
them  together  still  more  firmly. 

Such  is  the  spirit  and  such  Is  the  positive 
action  of  the  United  Nations  at  the  time 
when  our  military  power  is  becoming  pre- 
dominant, when  our  enemies  are  being 
pushed  back — all  over  the  world. 

In  defeat  or  in  victory  the  United  Nations 
have  never  deviated  from  adherence  to  the 
basic  principles  of  freedom,  tolerance.  Inde- 
pendence, and  security. 

Tomorrow  the  U  N  R.  R.  A.  begins  its  first 
conference  and  makes  the  first  bold  steps  to- 
ward the  practicable,  workable  realization  of 
freedom  from  want.  The  forces  of  the 
United  Nations  march  forward  and  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  Nations  march  with  them. 


The  Canners'  Outstandinf  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


or  wmcowKui 
IN  THB  8KNATS  OP  THX  UNTTID  STATSB 

Friday.  November  12, 1943 

Mr.    WILEY.    Mr.    President,    I  .ask 

imanlmous  consent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkxhd  an  address 


which  I  delivered  before  the  Wisconsin 
Canners'  Association  at  the  Scbroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  on  November  10, 
1943. 

There  belnjr  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcorb. 
as  follows: 

At  the  outset,  may  I  express  my  apprecla* 
tlon  for  the  privilege  of  addreaalng  this 
group  wiilch  has  accomplished  such  an  out* 
standing  Job  on  the  food  front.  I  know 
80!uethlng  of  the  importance  of  the  canning 
industry  in  this  State  and  pariicularly  in  my 
own  part  of  the  6Ute.  There  are  some  IS 
canning  factories  within  a  60-mlle  radius  of 
Chippewa  Falls. 

I  should  like  to  make  It  clear  in  the  be» 
ginning,  however,  that  I  am  not  speaking  to 
you  as  an  authority  on  the  prcUenu  of  your 
Industry.  I  am  speaking  only  as  your  servant 
in  Washington  who  realiass  that  your  pro»>- 
lems  are  In  large  part  identical  with  other 
problems  of  a  war-etrcsaed  economy,  and  X 
want  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  continue  to  do 
everything  poasiblc  as  your  Senator  to  help 
-you  find  the  right  aiuvers  cither  as  an  asso- 
ciation or  Individually. 

At  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  •zprcaa 
my  own  appreciation  and,  I  am  sure,  that  of 
the  entire  Nation  for  the  fine  Job  you  have 
done  in  spite  of  many  dllBculUes. 

You  have  done  a  fine  job  In  spit*  of  the 
shortage  of  labor  and  In  spite  of  what  must 
appear  at  times  to  be  a  deliberate  refusal  on 
the  pan  of  Government  ofllciaU  to  under- 
stand  your  own  particular  probteme. 

We  all  realise  that  the  War  Food  Admlnta- 
tration  has  had,  and  stUl  has,  an  estrencly 
dlfBcult  task.  We  all  reaUae  tnat  tbe  war 
food  program.  If  It  can  be  called  a  program, 
has  had  to  be  improvlead  on  an  almost  day- 
to-day  basis.  Or  at  least  we  all  realise  this 
was  the  case  during  tbe  opening  months  oC 
the  war. 

But  we  have  now  been  at  war  for  nearly 
a  years.  And  it  might  be  supposed  that  tbe 
War  Pood  Administration  wotUd  now  be  In 
position  to  plan  on  eomsthlng  more  than  a 
day-to-day  basis.  Por  example,  as  oanneia 
you  should  be  out  in  tbe  fie.'d  right  now  con- 
tracting acreage  for  next  year.  But  to  eon- 
tract  intelligently  under  present  oondltlona 
you  should  have  definite  information  about 
the  plans  of  the  War  Food  Administration 
for  next  year.  Tou  cannot  very  well  enter 
Into  definite  contracts  unless  you  have  soma 
rather  definite  idea  of  1944  production  goals, 
and  you  most  assuredly  are  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  knowing  something  about 
the  price  to  be  paid  to  tbe  grower  and  tbe 
resale  price  allowed  for  canners. 

I  know  such  things  as  prices  are  net  sup- 
posed to  be  Important  In  the  present  scheme 
of  things  around  various  Federal  bureaus. 
What  price  a  farmer  must  have  for  raising  a 
crop  and  what  price  a  canner  murt  bave  for 
processing  it  doesnt  seem  to  have  any  effect 
on  whether  a  given  chair  at  a  given  desk  at 
a  given  bureau  at  Washington  Is  overstuffed. 
undenrtuffed,  or  Just  plain  chair.  Nor  msy 
such  an  item  as  prtce  seem  important  to 
some  overstuffed  occupant  of  an  overstuffed 
chair. 

But  we  should  not  criticize  our  btu-saucrats 
too  severely;  there  are  many  who  are  doing 
an  excellent  job.  After  all,  tbey  are  our  hired 
men.  After  all.  It  is  our  fault  If  they  should 
become  our  bosses.  And  after  all.  there  Is  a 
difference  between  tbe  outlook  of  a  bureau- 
crat, whose  Income  Is  guaranteed  and  paid 
by  all  of  vet.  and  the  outlook  of  tbe  individual 
farmer  or  canner.  whoss  Income  depends 
entirely  on  tbe  price  be  gets  for  bis  product. 

In  a  normal  economy  tbe  farmer,  and  par- 
ticularly the  calmer,  depends  on  general  msr- 
kct  conditions  for  bis  fnles.  B»  takss  a  rlA; 
that  is,  that  he  can  grow  or  process  bis  prod- 
uct and  make  enough  on  tbs  transaction  to 


)\ 
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a.  To  send  three  delegates,  appointed  by 
tbe  head  of  the  goTermnest  (tuch  aa  presl- 


want  or  disaster  of  magnitude  In  order  that 
funds  may  be  allocated  for  relief. 


ui  LUC  ueaiin  oi  me  people,  and  tnat  prepara- 
tion and  arrangement*  shall  be  made  for  the 
return  of  prisoners  and  exiles  to  their  homes 
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enable  him  to  remain  In  the  economic  pic- 
ture.^ 

But  this  isn't  a  normal  economy.  It  la  a 
war  economy.  It  is  an  economy  regulated  by 
Federal  edict.  We  all  recognize  the  necessity 
of  regulation.  We  only  ask  that  the  regula- 
tions be  based  on  ordinary  common  sense  and 
fair  play,  and  that  they  be  devised  with  at 
least  a  minimum  of  practical  understanding 
Of  the  problems  of  the  Industry  In  question. 

Of  course,  a  Utile  sympathetic  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  some  of  our  bureaucrats 
would  help.  too.  But,  then,  why  expect  the 
Impossible? 

Would  It  be  asking  too  much  of  the  War 
Food  Administration  to  provide  the  canning 
Industry  right  now  with  a  definite  schedule 
of  production  and  prices  for  1944 — prices  the 
canners  can  pay  the  growers?  Or  must  the 
Industry  wait  until  February  or  March,  as 
they  did  this  lost  season,  before  getting  any 
definite  Idea  of  what  Is  expected  of  It  and 
what  prices  It  can  charge? 

I  assure  you  that  I  shall  be  only  too  will- 
ing to  do  what  I  can  toward  getting  gome 
action  In  this  particular  matter  of  schedules 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  There  has  been 
aome  disposition  recently  in  the  National 
Capital  to  give  consideration  to  the  neces- 
sary facts  in  laying  down  a  program.  And  It 
may  be  that  some  of  this  disposition  has 
trlcUed  into  the  War  Food  Administration. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  too 
•ptlmlstle.  I  am  only  mildly  hopeful.  And 
I  am  only  promising  to  do  the  best  I  can. 
I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  have  suggestions 
as  to  ways  and  means  from  those  of  you  who 
have  been  in  much  more  immediate  contact 
with  the  problems  of  your  Indiistry  than  I 
have  been.  Perhaps  t)etween  us  we  can  work 
aomething  out  which  will  enable  your  In- 
dustry to  do  an  even  better  Job  next  year 
than  it  haa  done  this  year  and  last  year. 

And  it  would  be  pr^nimptuous  for  me  to 
tell  you  that,  regardless  of  dlfflculties.  re- 
gardless of  red  tape,  regardless  of  rhlmslcal 
bureaucrats  and  capricious  seventh-assistant 
administrators,  regardless  of  labor  shortages 
and  rigid  latwr  regulations,  regardless  of  gas- 
oline shortages,  real  or  imposed,  the  canning 
Industry  will  continue  to  do  Its  best  to  pro- 
duce its  share  of  the  first  requisite  of  vic- 
tory— enough  food  to  supply  our  combat 
forces  and  the  equally  vital  home  front.  Yes; 
and  enough  food  for  our  3,000.000  Federal 
employees. 

I  am  sure  the  canning  Indtiatry  will  con- 
tinue to  do  lU  splendid  best  because  the  men 
and  women  of  industry  are  first  of  all  Amer- 
icans; and  their  sons  are  now  fighting  on  all 
the  battle  fronts  of  the  world.  As  Americans 
they  Will  do  their  full  part  In  winning  this 
war.  As  fathers  and  mothers  they  will  do 
their  full  part  in  helping  to  bring  their  boys 
and  curt  back  heme  again  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Oh.  yes;  I  know  there  are  those  who  call 
themselves  Amer.cans  who  Insist  that  any 
man  engaged  in  business  cannot  be  a  good 
American.  There  are  those  who  call  them- 
selves Americans  who  Insist  that  only  they 
and  those  who  accept  their  collectlvlst  no- 
tions can  be  good  Americans  And  we  all 
know  that  these  men  have  been  holding  and 
still  are  holding  Important  key  positions 
within  the  vast  governmental  machinery 
which  has  groA-n  up  at  Washington  which  is 
spreiding  Us  tentacles  all  over  this  country. 
We  know  that  their  Ideology  has  for  nearly  a 
decade  been  the  accepted  Ideology  of  the 
present   administration. 

To  you  men  and  women  of  an  Industry 
which  has  felt  the  impact  of  the  current  Ide- 
ology at  first  hand,  to  you  men  and  women 
who  have  directly  experienced  the  lack  of  un- 
derstr.nding  and  common  sense  which  finds 
expression  in  many  current  wartime  regu- 
lations. I  realize  all  this  aoimds  discouraging. 

It  is  discouragiuc.  It  is  discouraging  to 
find  yourselves  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
(ui-;her  direct  restraints.    It  la  discouraging 


to  find  yourselvps  confronted  v/ith  the  pros- 
pects of  subsidies,  of  direct  hand-outs  of 
rtderal  cash,  and  w:th  all  the  petiy  amioy- 
ences  which  go  with  the  acceptance  of  hand- 
outs. It  is  discouraging  to  be  told  that  you 
taunot  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  crops  you  buy 
from  the  farmer  and  that  yju  cannot  charge 
a  fair  price  for  the  products  you  sell  to  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer.  It  la  dlccouraging  to 
face  the  prospect  of  presenting  yourselves, 
hats  in  hand,  at  the  desk  of  some  well-uphol- 
stered bureaucrat,  there  to  plead  your  case 
for  the  privilege  of  staying  in  business. 

It  Is  particularly  discouraging  when  you 
know  full  well  that  Just  a  little  political 
courage,  Just  a  little  practical  knowledge.  Ju.-,t 
a  little  good  will,  just  a  little  faith  in  the 
basic  honesty  and  decency  of  the  American 
farmer  and  American  businessman  would 
have  made  the  entire  humiliating  prospect 
unnecessary. 

But  here  is  a  heartening  message:  I  can 
report  to  you  that  a  new  strength  Is  being 
born  In  Congress.  I  can  report  to  you  a  grow- 
ing conviction  among  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  that  subsidies  are  not 
only  a  measure  of  the  mistakes  and  miscon- 
vlctlons  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  they  are 
an  extremely  dangerous  part  and  parcel  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  what  has  come  to  be 
called  a  planned  economy,  but  which  should 
be  called  by  its  right  name — state  socialism. 

8o  I  can  report  to  you  that  there  Is  slim 
chance  of  subsidies  ever  being  fastened  on 
us  in  any  measurable  degree. 

This  new  strength  In  Congress,  this  new 
determination  to  stop  any  but  the  most 
necessary  wartime  restrictions,  has  its  source 
in  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need  of  mak- 
ing America  sound  again  at  the  core — sound 
politically,  economically,  socially. 

It  is  a  sign  and  a  portent  that  Congress 
has  discarded  entirely  the  defeatist  complex 
which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  "rubber 
stamp." 

It  is  an  Indication  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  party,  are  coming  to  real- 
ize that  when  this  war  Is  over,  the  supreme 
task  of  Congress  will  be  to  restore  to  the 
American  people  their  traditional  freedom  of 
enterprise  under  definite  and  reasonable  law. 

In  all  this.  Congress  is  only  expressing  the 
convictions  of  the  people  who  want  a  govern- 
ment of,  for,  and  by  the  people,  and  not  a 
government  of  whim  by  a  new  American 
herrenvolk. 

And  in  all  this,  the  people  too.  are  express- 
ing their  own  new-found  convictions.  They 
are  expressing  a  rebirth  of  faith  In  the  Amer- 
ican way.  They  had  been  told  that  the 
American  way  was  finished,  that  the  Ameri- 
can economy  was  a  mature  economy,  that 
American  social  and  political  institutions  no 
longer  fit  the  need  of  the  times.  They  had 
been  told,  in  effect,  that  in  the  past  Ameri- 
cana had  concerned  themselves  too  muf  h 
with  biU-of-rlghts  democracy,  and  that  they 
should  henceforth  concern  themselves  more 
and  more  with  some  new  form  of  democracy 
They  had  been  told  that  if  we  are  to  win  this 
war,  we  must  first  of  all  have  a  country 
worth  fighting  and  winning  for. 

But  the  American  people,  in  ever-Increas- 
ing numbers,  are  finding  that  they  are  fight- 
ing and  winning  this  war  for  the  America 
they  have  always  known.  They  are  fir.diiig 
In  the  sacrifices  of  war  a  new  sense  of  patnct- 
Ism,  of  companionship,  of  belonging  to  each 
other,  and  working  for  each  other. 

And  they  are  finding  In  this  war  a  new 
confidence  bcm  of  the  triumphs  of  their 
traditional  American  system  of  enterprise. 
They  are  finding  that  their  system  Is  not  an 
outmoded,  dying  system  as  Herr  Hitler  nnd 
many  of  our  bureaucrats  still  insist.  They 
are  finding  that  it  is  still  a  system  capable 
of  offering  great  opportunity,  still  capable 
of  unprecedented  triumphs  of  prodvction 

They  are  finding  that  it  is  still  their  sys- 
tem and  that  they  can  still  make  it  work. 
They  are  finding  that  they  can  still  make  it 


work,  because  they  have  made  it  work,  and 
they  ar:'  making  it  work  new. 

I  nesc"  scarcely  point  out  to  you  what  the 
Am-rican  system  of  free  enterprise  has  ac- 
complished during  the  23  months  since 
Pearl  Harbor  or  during  the  4  years  and  2 
montii.s  .=;ince  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  Eu- 
rope. Yet  a  few  facts  and  figures  nray  serve 
to  cmphas.ze   this  accomplishment. 

The  United  States  now  has  nearly  10.000,- 
000  men  In  its  combat  forces,  in  Its  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Forces.  It  has  equipped  these 
forces  with  the  best  weapons  in  the  world 
and  is  clothing  and  feeding  the  personnel 
better  than  any  other  combat  forces  in  the 
world. 

It  IS  doing  this  because  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  home  front  and  under  a  free  en- 
terprise system  badly  handicapped  by  bu- 
reaucratic red  tape,  bungling,  and  contra- 
dictory restrictions,  are  now  producing  lor 
'  war  more  than  $7,700,000,000  worth  of  prod- 
ucts a  month,  more  than  $90,000,000,000 
worth  a  year. 

In  July  1940  we  had  a  good  Navy.  It  was 
generally  rated  second  only  to  the  British  in 
total  tonnage.  It  had  a  total  tonnage  of 
1.875.000  tons.  Today  it  has  a  total  tonnage 
of  nearly  5,000.000  tons.  It  is  the' strongest 
Navy  in  the  world. 

And  perhaps  I  should  say  that  those 
5,000,000  tons  are  not  "on  hand  or  on  order"; 
they  are  on  the  water,  where  they  belong  and 
where  they  are  winning  this  war  for  us. 

In  July  1940  the  Navy  had  only  1,744  planes 
of  all  types.  Today  it  has  some  18.000  planes 
of  all  types,  again  not  on  order  but  on  the 
job. 

In  July  1940  we  had  a  small  and  badly 
equipped  Army.  Today  we  have  an  Army 
which  is  rapidly  approaching  the  8,000,000 
mark  and  which  is  equipped  with  the  most 
effective  weapons  of  any  army  In  the  world. 
We  have  an  Army  Air  Force  of  182,000  officers 
and  1.906,000  men 

In  his  splendid  official  report  of  September 
3  this  year.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  our  able 
Chief  of  Staff,  emphasized  the  growth  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  by  using  percentages. 

In  the  last  2  years,  he  jwlnted  out,  the 
service  units  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  have  ex- 
panded approximately  12.000  percent  and 
those  of  the  Air  Forces  proper  about  3,500 
percent. 

We  have  been  performing  equally  unprece- 
dented things  in  the  merchant  marine.  As 
against  a  limping  shipping  industry  3  years 
ago,  this  year  we  are  building  19.000,000  tons 
of  merchant  shipping.  And  we  are  now  start- 
ing to  build  types  of  merchant  vessels  which 
will  be  useful  In  post-war  world  trade. 

We  have  built  Navy  bases,  airplane  bases. 
Army  bases,  and  modern  harbors  to  handle 
our  merchant  shipping  on  a  dozen  different 
war  fronts  three  to  seven  to  twelve  thousand 
miles  from  our  own  shores.  We  have  sent  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  worth  of  war  material  to 
our  allies  under  the  lend-lease  program. 

This  ha.s  all  been  done  because  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  enterprise  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  do  it.  It  has  been  done  because 
American  Industry  In  3  years  has  converted 
fiom  the  Kieatest  peacetime  industry  in  all 
the  world  to  the  greatest  wartime  Industry  of 
all  time. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  it  Is  an  $85,000,- 
000  battleship  or  a  $70,000,000  airplane  car- 
rier. It  doesn't  matter  whether  It  Is  a  $450,000 
bombing  plane  or  a  $150,000  fighter  plane.  It 
decent  mntter  whether  It  is  a  $140,000  heavy 
tank,  a  $eo.OOO  medium  tank,  or  a  $45,000 
li^ht  tank,  it  doesn't  matter  whether  it  is  a 
$900  Jeep  or  a  $65  silk  parachute  or  a  $20  sub- 
machine gtin— American  industry  is  produc- 
ing it  in  unprecedented  quantity  and  quality. 
It  is  producing  the  arms  and  the  ammuni- 
tions to  w;n  this  war.  It  is  producing  in  un- 
precedented fa:;hlcn  because  the  free  and  in- 
quiring minds  of  men  tiave  built  into  it  thoso 
qualities  of   minci   and   spirit   which  see   In 


ply  virtually  all   of  their  own   food   needs. 
Besides,  they  are  meeting  Important  needs  of 
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every  chaUenge  only  another  opportunity  for 
service. 

TooKirrow  Is  Armistice  Day.  We  can  all 
recall,  can  we  not.  the  great  elatioii.  the  pro- 
found rejoicing  with  which  we  greeted  that 
first  Arrmslice  Day,  25  years  ago? 

Today,  on  the  eve  of  the  twenty-fifth 
Armistice  Day,  we  are  also  ou  the  eve  of  vic- 
tory in  tills  war.  We  do  not  kiiow.  of  course, 
the  day  or  tbe  week  or  the  month  when  final 
victory  will  be  ours.  But  we  do  kiu  w  that 
It  is  drawing  nearer  every  day.  And  we  knew 
that  it  Is  bringing  with  it  great  and  chal- 
lenging problems  of  reconstruction. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  when  we  hat*  won 
the  war,  we  were  corvinced  we  had  won  a 
war  to  end  all  war.  Many  of  us  dreamed 
great  dreams  of  what  we  would  accomplish 
in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

Many  explanations  have  been  offered  as 
to  why  we  won  that  war  and  lost  the  peace 
which  followed.  And  pwrhape  of  the  many, 
most  are  partly  right;  most  have  someihlng 
of  truth  in  them. 

But  tt  Is,  perhaps,  truest  of  all,  that  we 
lost  the  peace  because  we  only  dreamed  our 
future,  because  we  refused  to  face  tbe  future 
and  Its  problems  squarely  and  with  op«n 
eyes — and  by  we,  I  mean  America  anc'  the 
peoples  and  statesmen  of  earth. 

We  mtist  ncrt  try  to  build  a  dream  world 
at  the  close  of  this  war.  We  shall  be  con- 
fronted with  a  gigantic  task  in  rebuilding. 
In  putting  together  again  the  world  in  which 
we  actually  live.  We  will  need  all  our  ener- 
gies, all  cnir  abilities,  all  our  faith  and  cour- 
age, to  face  and  solve  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction. 

In  grappling  with  these  problems,  our  first 
task  will  be  to  get  rid  of  all  bureaucratic 
red  tape,  all  unnecessary  regimentation.  Our 
first  task  will  be  to  give  back  to  manage- 
ment and  labor  their  syrtem  of  free  enter- 
prise, to  retain  only  those  necessary  Gov- 
ernment regulations  whlcb  will  protect  both 
management  and  labor  from  the  antisocial 
forces  among  them. 

Our  first  task,  in  other  worda.  will  be  to 
get  rid  of  the  men  who  distrust  our  ac- 
cepted American  ways,  who  foment  discord 
among  us,  who  preach  the  defeatism  of  a 
"mature  economy  '  to  us.  who  insist  we  can 
never  meet  the  fuMire  and  its  problem?  unlefs 
we  change  our  traditloruil  ways  of  ordered 
freedom. 

We  must  rid  ourselves  of  these  men  of 
mistaken  Judgment.  We  must  replace  them 
with  men  of  good  will,  with  men  who  have 
faltn  In  our  institutions,  who  know  and  un- 
derstand the  essential  honesty  and  decency 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people. 
We  must  rid  ourselves  of  these  men  even 
•s  we  grapple  with  the  challenging  prob- 
lems of  American  and  world  reconstruction. 
What  are  some  of  these  problems? 

Hers  In  America  we  will  be  confronted, 
when  this  war  ends,  with  the  gig£.ntlc  task  of 
reconverting  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy. 

In  doing  this,  we  will  be  faced  with  the 
major  task  of  liquidating  some  fifty  or  sixty 
billions  of  war  contracts. 

We  will  be  confronted  with  the  task  c£ 
finding  a  place  in  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem for  aome  3,426  Industrial  plants  la  which 
the  Government  has  invested  some  $15,555.- 
000,000. 

We  will  be  confronted  with  the  t£sk  of  find- 
ing maximum  emplojrrent,  not  only  in  theee 
plrtnts,  but  in  the  15.052  plants  in  which  pri- 
vate industry  has  put  an  addltloi^l  $4,445,- 
000  000  capital. 

We  will  be  confronted  with  the  task  of  dis- 
posing of  seme  $50,0C0, 000,000  worth  of  dis- 
posable material  wh'.ch  the  Army  and  Navy 
will  probably  have  on  hand.  Of  this  $50.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  surplus,  there  will  be  some  $15,- 
OCO.OPO.OOO  of  surplus  food,  clothir  g.  shoes, 
and  other  consumer  goods  I  scarcely  need 
to    teil    this    aud.cnce    of    what   direct    Im- 


portance  this   food  surplus   will   be   to   the 
canned  fi~od  Iruiustry. 

We  will   be   confrcnted   with  the   task   of 
finding  jobs  for  some  se\en  or  eight  million    i 
men  now  lu  the  armed  services,  of  continuing    | 
the  employment  of  sjme  eleven  milltcn  now 
In  direct  war  industries,  and  17,000,000  wom- 
en in  industry.  j 

I  cGUid  enumerate  many  ether  important 
phases    of    the     domestic    problem.     These    ^ 
should  be  sufficient  to  give  point  to  its  mag-    | 
lUtude.  , 

But  r  cannot  emphasize  too  urgently  the  | 
importance  of  speed  in  the  great  task  of  re-  | 
conversion.  Any  delay  In  changing  back  to  ! 
peacetime  Industry  will  aggravate  the  dlf-  I 
Acuities  immeasurably.  Let  me  offer  one  or  I 
two  figiires.  I 

It  has  been  estimated  that  some  seven  to 
twelve  nullion  will  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment during  the  readjurtment  period. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  reduction  of  $25,000,- 
000.000  or  more  may  be  expected  In  the  In- 
come of  individuals.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  industry's  production  index,  now  at  210 
percent  of  the  1938-Sfl  average,  will  drop  to 
140  or  150. 

These  are  sot>ertng  estimates.  They  em- 
phasize that  a  readjustment  period  pro- 
longed by  official  delays  or  official  confusions 
or  official  reluctance  to  let  go  of  the  en- 
croachments It  has  made  Inside  Industry  may 
plunge  us  Into  another  grave  depression,  may 
lend  superficial  support  to  those  champions 
of  defeatism  who  would  fasten  state  socialism 
on  us  permanently. 

It  is  heartening  to  k3iow  that  American  In- 
dtiatry and  American  buslneas  generally  un- 
derstands what  is  at  stake.  It  Is  extremely 
encoiu-aging  to  know  that  Industry  and  Imsl- 
ness  have  set  up  a  Nation-wide  Committee 
on  Post-War  Employment  to  study  these 
problems  and  to  find  American  answers  to 
them.  And  It  la  particularly  heartening  to 
me  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that  Congress 
is  showing  an  Increasing  awareness  of  Its 
importance. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  even  during  the 
stress  of  war.  or  perhaps  we  should  say  under 
the  stress  of  war.  Industry  haa  already  made 
vast  technological  strides.  We  know  that  an 
entire  new  Industry  of  plastics  Is  emerging 
out  of  this  war;  that  air  tran«i)ort  and  com- 
municaUor\s  offer  vast  new  fields.  We  know 
that  many  Important  improvements  have 
been  made  m  tbe  quality  of  goods  to  which 
we  have  lung  been  accustomed. 

And  we  knov  of  the  vast  potential  buying 
demanc  of  the  American  market.  We  know 
the  need  there  will  be  for  new  homes,  new 
cars,  new  radios,  new  clothes,  new  goods  of 
all  BorU  as  a  result  of  the  bachlog  built  up  by 
the  prior  demands  of  war  dtirlng  these  years. 
We  knt.w,  too,  that  in  the  post-war  period, 
tbe  American  people  will  have  the  money 
with  which  to  give  effective  demand  to  their 
potential  buying  power.  We  know  that  more 
than  forty  billlcn  American  dollars  have  sl- 
ready  been  Invested  In  war  bonds  by  Indi- 
vidual Americans.  We  know  that  by  the 
close  of  the  war  this  total  may  Increase  to 
sixty,  perhaps  eighty  billion. 

We  know.  In  short,  that  only  a  man  of  little 
faith  in  America  can  seriously  doubt  th-^ 
future  of  America.  We  know  that  In  spite  of 
the  difficulties  ahead.  America  Is  going  for- 
waid  lute  a  future  worthy  of  all  our  hopes 
and  sacrifices.  We  know  we  can  and  will 
do  this  once  we  purge  ourselves  of  sham 
Ideologies,  once  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  tiny 
minority  oi  men  who  have  worked  them- 
selves into  places  of  power  In  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Of  the  world  prctilems  confronting  us,  I 
shall  only  point  out  one.  The  great  problem, 
of  course,  is  the  problem  of  preserving  the 
ptace  we  are  now  winning.  Unless  we  solve 
that  problem,  we  shall  solve  none  of  the 
others. 

There  is  a  widely  prevalent  notion  that 
America  will  be  out- traded  and  out-amarted 


bj  others  if  we  should  undertake  to  protect 
American  world  IntcresU  and  so  help  pr»> 
serve  world  pcac*  tn  ths  post -war  parted. 

But  Amaiea  can  be  oat-snMvtad  only  If 
we  entrust  our  American  desUay  to  man  who 
have  no  faith  in  America  aud  her  insUtutiooa. 
America  can  be  out-traded  only  if  we  entrust 
our  Interests  to  men  who  are  mo.'^  Interested 
in  building  .up  a  world-wide  W.  P.  A.  than  tn 
buUdlns  a  world  of  order  and  aerurlty  ta 
which  all  men  may  have  a  tktr  aad  tfaecnt 
chance  to  help  themartvos. 

We  shall  liave  nothing  to  fear  In  the  poat- 
war  world  11  we  place  our  affaii-s  In  the  hands 
of  men  who  bellere  In  Amerlcs.  In  the  bands 
of  men  who  have  faith  tn  Aaaertea.  and  who 
know  that  American  Influence  In  the  future, 
as  In  the  past.  wlU  be  used  entirely  to  pro- 
mote a  more  stable  and  enduring  world  order. 
It  would  be  wtshfjil  thinking  of  the  worst 
sort,  however,  to  Nicest  that  even  In  tbo 
moat  competent  hands  post-war  problsns 
win  be  readily  untangled. 

On  the  ooatrary,  they  wUl  chaUanga  the 
best  minds  and  the  most  skillful  hands  we 
have.  I.  for  one.  have  no  faar  for  the  ftikars 
of  America,  If  we  entrust  American  destiny 
to  real  Americans. 

As  I  have  sakl.  yotar  Indtatry  Is  maklaf  a 
conUibution  to  the  war.  and  your  Industry 
will  make  a  great  contrlbvtlon  to  the  peace. 
Tour  business  Is  r^ated  to  the  Mg  bnslnw 
of  government,  and  the  btg  boslness  of  gor- 
ernment,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Is  related 
to  the  big  bualncas  of  world  aSalra.  Our  son* 
who  are  fighting  •varywhar*  In  the  world 
today  will  rctiurn  to  tha  United  Statsa  with, 
a  new  concept  of  our  place  In  world  affairs. 
Our  fighting  men  are  cognisant  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  a  key  poaitlon  to  determine 
the  dlrectiona  of  tha  people  of  the  earth  tor 
years  to  come.  We  miut  provide  adequate 
world  Veadcrahlp — a  leadership  which  will 
Insure  that  America  herself  will  retnela  sefs. 
In  all  this  food  will  play  an  tmportaat  role. 
On  this  Armistice  Day.  while  w«  are  stlU 
engaged  in  another  great  war.  It  la  wall  for 
OS  to  realize  that  there  can  newer  be  worWt 
peace  while  men  are  hungry.  There  caa 
never  be  peace  while  there  Is  famine.  Dto- 
tators  and  unrest  linger  In  tha  shadows  of 
bread  lines.  Revolutions  and  wara  are  bred 
when  men  are  starved  physically  and  q>lrltu« 
ally. 

To  the  extent  that  we  succeed  In  feedhiif 
mens  bodies  and  men's  spirits — to  that  ex- 
tent alone  can  we  dream  and  hope  for  aa 
abiding  peace. 


Pay  Scke^le  W  M<«  ui4  W< 
Anncd  Force$ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wiscDSfsnr 
HV  Tm  HOUBB  or  iaD>BBBB«TATIWS 

Friday.  November  12,  I94i 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wtth 
the  ell,?iblUty  for  dependency  allotment 
being  set  according  to  the  base  pay  of 
men  and  women  in  our  armed  forces  I 
have  received  many  inQUiries  regai'ding 
the  pay  schedule  of  our  armed  forces. 
This  infomiAtion  is  valuable  to  the  peo- 
ple bfick  home  in  the  collection  of  gratu- 
ity payment  and  arrears  of  pay  in  the 
event  of  a  death  cnsualty.  The  new  De- 
pendency Allotment  Act  appliss  to  all 
men  and  women  in  our  armed  forces 
whose  base  pay  is  $138  per  month  cr 
less.    To  give  the  people  at  liome  ^a 
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Idea  of  who  qualify  under  this  new  act 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  pay  schedule.  This 
pay  schedule  will  also  Inform  the  people 
back  home  rs  to  how  much  gratuity 
pay  and  arrea-s  of  pay  is  due  them  in 
the  event  of  a  dcr.th  casualty. 

For  that  rea;  r,n  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  my  summarized  pay  schedule  of 
the  mer  and  women  in  our  armed  forces. 
It  is  a.s  follows  ■ 

Annual  pay  cf  commissioned  ofjficrTt 


^avy  I  Army  |  ixt  ' 

'  I  \ far 

A'lnii  a!      •irtwral $\(«K) 

\  in- ailminil     I.uutonant  BPntTal mxki 

l{«-j»r    «rlniii«l    ii;|i[><r  Majur  kvimthI ,  8,000 

Fr«r    «.|n.ir»     (!..-.«er  Bricailicr  Reneral, 6.C00 

h:ilf  .  I  I 

rarii:im        '  fdloriei 4.iino 

C"i)iJ!-iia!i<li-r Lli-iiti'iiaiit  cnluiK'l 3,  i<K) 

I  lcni''H'iii' o>inin«n"lor  Ma, or      :),iiiiO 

I.iriili'ui.n'  ('a(>(ain     2. -tKl 

Lii-'.iti  iiaut    (jijuior  Firsi  lieutenant J,(JUO 

er  HI  !f  • .  I 

CiiMiru — Sociii'l  lieutenant '  t.V*) 


N".'r  — T!,i-  IN  the  ha«e  pay  only.    SubsL-teiict  isnui 
inclii'l.il  It)  It;-'  t  a>i.'-{iHy  schwiule. 

Monthly  pay  of  other  men  and  icomeii  in  our 
armed  forces 


Fir-it  crade  males     '  ^^a.•iter  s^^reeanf     ' 

i^e<-"iicl>;ra'li'  i«iry  oft'ierrs     Technical  ■HTKeaiit 

(fir-it  ela.-*).                         i 
Thir.l  itrade  r<'fty  oi:;«'rs     Staff  .<*rgcant 

(.N-ciJiiil  cla-ss) 
Fourth  Krade  i^'ltv  olfufrs     J>cr(?eant 

(thinl  claw*        '                 I 
Fiflh-fiTaile  nonraitil  n:eii     Corjwral.. 

(ttr-.i  rlassi. 
Sixth  i:rs<le  nonralcil   n'en      Tri vale,  first  (.lass 

("ipoiiii't  class'.  I 

Seventh  erailc  nonrat»d  '  Private I 

men  (third  rla.vs  .  I  I 


N''>TI.— Wunii'U  In  Ji-rviie  retfive  the  same  [ay  a^ 
nu-ii  111  each  of  their  rank:!. 


Letter  to  Watkiofton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  12.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  me,  I 
am  inserting  an  article  from  the  Farm- 
Ington  Valley  Herald,  written  by  William 
Porter  Downey,  editor  and  publisher  of 
that  paper,  which  I  feel  certain  *ill  be 
Of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 

U.11U    TO    WASHINGTON 

The  following  letter  may  be  of  interest  to 
Herald  readers.  It  was  sent  earlier  this  week 
to  able  yoiuig  Douglas  Bennet.  information 
chief  of  the  Connecticut  O.  P.  A.,  who  ts  now 
on  leave  in  Washington  agisting  National 
O.  P.  A.  head  Chester  Bowles: 

Hastfoho.  Conn. 
Mr.  Douglas  J.  B.;:xni:t. 

lnformai:c:i   Duxs'.on,  O.  P.  A. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
•Dr.'.a   Dcuc:  V.'.ien    I   called    the   Hartford 
O.  P.  A.  this  uicrnlDg  and  learned  that  you 
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are  now  spending  a  great  part  of  your  time 
in  Washington  I  was  not  greatly  surprised. 
You  did  a  good  Job  up  here  and  you  will  do 
a  good  Job  down  there.  I  understand  that 
the  change  is  not  yet  permanent,  but  shou'd 
you  be  assigned  to  the  nation.il  cfHce  I  am 
sure  you  will  prove  to  be  of  incalculable  as- 
sistance to  Chester  Bowles. 

I  realiy  called  you  this  morning  to  remind 
you  of  your  assurance  (last  summer i  that 
milk  production  In  this  State  was  up — not 
a  surprising  statement,  when  one  considered 
the  fact  that  the  bossies  of  Connecticut  were 
at  that  time  feeding  on  lush  green  pasturage. 

The  fact  that  each  week  less  and  less  cf 
them  were  then  chewing  their  cuds  con- 
tentedly is  now  revealed  in  our  really  crit- 
ical milk  shortage  up  here — as  predicted  in 
the  Herald  in  January  of  this  year.  If  you 
will  refer  to  page  A372  of  the  Concre.ssional 
Record  Appendix  you  will  read  this  predic- 
tion by  the  Herald,  as  inserted  by  Senator 
Maloney. 

There  is  no  point  in  referri.'it;  to  this  now, 
except  as  it  bears  upon  futu.e  policies  ai- 
feciing  future  production  of  food. 

The  ponderous,  unwieldy,  and  wasteful 
prccerses  of  blanket  subsidies  Just  don't  sup- 
ply the  answer,  and  while  I  kn^jw  that  In  the 
minds  of  many  with  whom  ycu  are  new  di- 
rectly associated,  this  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  a  subsidy  program,  and  no  matter 
how  much  is  said  against  it.  or  how  logical 
it  may  be,  it  is  still  going  to  be  subsidy — 
the  long-suffering  public  just  won't  like  to 
have  this  blanket.  Nation-wide  subsidv  pro- 
gram forced  down  their  protesting  tlifcats. 
as  the  milk  si'bsidy  was  forced  down  the 
gu'lets  of  our  local  dairymen. 

Again  I  point  out  thTt  my  objection  to 
the  method  with  which  subsidy  is  being  pre- 
sented is  even  stronger  than  to  the  principle 
of  subsidy  itself 

Why  not  be  completely  honest  about  it. 
if  you  want  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods?  Why  tell 
the  public  that  subsidies  are  a  means  of 
holding  down  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  (and 
merchandise)  to  the  housewife?  This 
simply  is  not  true,  and  this  little  Journal 
as  well  as  some  thousands  of  others,  will  say 
so  as  often  as  the  subsidy  program  is  so 
presented. 

In  the  case  of  our  milk  subsidy  up  here  in 
the  dairy  country,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
may  amount  to  many,  many  times  the  1- 
cent-per -quart  increase  requested.  I  know 
it,  you  know  it,  the  big  boss  knows  it,  and 
some  of  us  are  doing  our  level  best  to  see  that 
every  housewife  knows  it  too. 

So  why  not  assume — as  Chester  Bowles  did 
with  gas  rationing  up  here  with  most  grati- 
fying response — that  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  public  are  honest  and  that 
they  have  a  smattering  cf  economic  sense? 
After  all,  they  have  enough  to  earn  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  subsidies. 

Why  not  begin  "'ith  the  premi.se  that  we 
no  longer  must  be  treated  as  children  by  a 
paternalistic  papa  government  who  may  or 
may  not  see  all  and  know  all — but  who  tel's 
precious  little  to  those  who  must  pay  his 
bills? 

Probably  the  odds  are  all  against  it  being 
done,  but  I  can  imagine  a  statement  ema- 
nating from  your  Washington  office  that 
v/ould  make  page  1  throughcut  the  coun- 
try— just  telling  the  truth,  the  whole  truth. 
pnd  nothing  but  the  truth.  The  man  has 
bitten  the  dog  so  much  that  the  whole  truth 
would  really  be  news. 

Why  not  tell  us  country  folk  whose  s^ns 
and  brothers  and  nephews  are  now  stopp.ng 
bullets  in  37  parts  of  the  globe  that  subsidy 
w:ll  cost  one  whale  cf  a  lot  of  money? 

Why  not  let  us  know  that  you.  too,  realii^e 
that  in  many  instances  subsidy  payments 
will  be  more  costly  to  the  consumer  than 
price  increases  at  the  crcccrs"  counter? 

Why  net  inform  the  American  men  and 
women  who  must  save — out  of  pennies  and 
jiickcls  and  dimes,  and  quarters  from  their 
household    budgets — the    millions    of   dowars 


so  casually  appropriated  down  there  In  Im- 
personal conclave,  that  this  is  an  extremely 
costly,  yet  expedient  device  for  averting  evils 
you  believe  to  be  far  more  dangerous  to  our 
economic  weal? 

Why  not  tell  them  all — then  let  the  public 
themselves  be  the  Judge,  and  abide  by  their 
decision — after  they  know  all  the  facts? 

Why  not  let  Chester  Bowles  go  on  the  air, 
to  explain  in  exactly  the  same  frank,  open, 
and  honest  manner  he  used  up  here  Just  what 
this  matter  of  blanket  subsidies  is  all  about? 

Why  not  permit  him  to  explain  both  the 
disadvantages  and  the  advantages  as  he  sees 
th-m:' 

And  why  not  dispense  with  sarcasm  and 
innuendo  and  nasty  little  digs  at  opposition, 
and  insinuations  that  build  resentment? 
Why  refer  at  all  to  opponents  of  subsidy  as 
those  who  favor  a  little  inflation?  Many 
who  oppose  blanket  subsidies,  as  you  must 
know,  have  every  reason  to  fight  against  in- 
flation uncontrolled — because  we  are  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  growing  children 
wl'.o  would  suffer  for  it. 

It  IS  ail  very  well  to  allude  to  -those  who 
oppose  subsidies  as  economic  hop  heads,  but 
name-calling  accomplishes  nothing  and  it 
works  both  ways. 

Only  history  will  reveal  the  truth  about 
which  faction  is  addicted  to  the  needle.  I 
shall  be  content  to  be  so  characterized  should 
history  so  decide — but  in  the  meantime  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  a  party  to  kidding  this  im- 
mediate public,  who  are  Herald  readers  and 
my  friends. 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  will  prove  of  interest 
and  perhaps  it  will  not — but  believe  me.  you 
can  accept  it  as  an  unadulterated,  uncensored 
version  of  the  way  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican cituens  are  thinking. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  Porter  Downey. 


Who  Changed  Monro  on  Monopoly? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

of   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  12,  1943 

Mr,  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, ihe  minority  report  on  H.  R.  3420,  the 
civil  aviation  bill,  brought  out  facts  to 
-show  the  aviation  industry  is  dominated 
by  a  few  big  interests.  The  more  these 
intei-ests  try  to  explain,  the  more  they 
show  a  monopoly  of  control  in  the  air  in- 
dustry. Let  the  following  facts  speak 
for  themselves: 

In  the  minority  report,  it  is  stated  that 
81  percent  of  domestic  air  transporta- 
tion in  this  country  is  done  by  4  com- 
panies, which  may  be  shown  to  be  dom- 
inated by  a  few  individuals,  and  the  re- 
mainin?  19  percent  by  15  companies. 
This  information  is  from  the  speech 
made  by  Mr.  C.  Bedell  P»Ionro,  president, 
Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines  Corpora- 
tion, on  September  30,  1943.  Mr.  Monro 
\v<  nt  on  to  explain  in  great  detail  the 
monopoly  of  the  Big  Four  with  sup- 
porting facts  and  figures. 

Since  that  time,  somebody  has  at- 
tempted to  shut  up  Mr.  Monro.  On  No- 
vember 1. 1C43,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. Congressman  Priest,  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  at  page 
A4620.  a  Itiier  iioui  Mr.  Monro,  dated 


October  25,  1943.    This  letter  reads  as 

follows : 

October  25.  1943. 
Hon.  Alftied  L.  Btjl winkle. 
Reuse  of  Representatives, 

Washir.gtcn,  D.  C. 

Deab  Major  Bttl winkle:  The  entire  air- 
transport Industry,  the  smaller  lines  as  well 
as  the  larger  lines,  is  unanimously  and 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Lea  civil  aviation 
bill  (H.  R.  3420)  Just  report?d  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  minor- 
ity report  on  this  bill  cites  some  remarks 
recently  made  by  me.  This  citation  is  appar- 
ently Intended  to  support  the  mtaority'g 
argument  that  the  Lea  bill  deliberately  foa- 
ters  a  monopoly  of  domestic  air  transporut- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  the  four  largest  domest  c 
air  lines. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Inequality  in  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  smaller  and  the  larger 
air  lines,  which  I  referred  to  In  the  remarks 
cited,  resulted  from  the  chaotic  conditions 
antedating  the  adoption  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics  Act  of  1938.  That  act  corrected  those 
conditions  and  contained  specific  provision 
to  guard  against  monopoly.  The  only  hope 
of  the  smaller  air  lines  lies  In  the  wise  ad- 
ministration of  that  act  in  the  spirit  in  which 
It  was  framed  by  your  committee  in  1938. 

One  reason  that  the  smaller  air  lines  so 
strongly  favor  the  new  Lea  bill  is  that  It 
strengthens  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  and 
extends  Its  very  wise  principles — calling  for 
sound  competition  in  air  transportation — to 
all  air  commerce. 

The  minority  report  favors  the  Reece  bill. 
It  is  a  source  of  amazement  that  the  minority 


cry  out  against  the  dangert  of  moncpoly  tut 
at  the  same  time  advocate  the  removal  of 
present  restrictions  ac&lust  surface  carricis 
going  into  competiuve  air  transportation. 
The  minority  even  suggest  that  surface  car- 
riers should  provide  feeder  air  service  to  the 
trunk  air  earners,  as  well  as  engaging  m 
trun!:  air  service.  No  greater  disaster  could 
befall  the  small  air  lines  than  a  developmfnt 
such  as  the  minority  espouses.  The  smaller 
air  lines  would  then  be  hopelessly  caught  be- 
tween the  present  powerful  large  air  lines 
and  tlie  even  more  powerful  sui'face  car- 
riers. Our  only  salvation — if  any— would  be 
a  forced  sale  of  the  modest  assets  which  we 
have  so  diligently  tried  to  build  up.  The 
Reece  bill  is  leveled  with  d?adly  aim  at  the 
very  heart  of  free  enterprise  In  air  trans- 
portation. 

I  have  read  your  majority  report  atten- 
tively. It  is  a  statesmanlike,  far-sighted  dis- 
cussion of  civil  aviation's  problems,  reflecting 
your  long  and  arduous  study.  It  and  the  bill 
you  have  framed  are  landmarks  in  the  prog- 
ress of  civil  aviation.  May  I  respectfully  ex- 
press earnest  hope  that  your  bill  wlil  be 
approved  by  the  House. 
Sincerely    yours. 

Pennsylvania-Centbal  Airlines 
Corporation. 

C.  Bedrix  Monro,  President. 

What  caused  Mr.  Monro  to  turn  a  flip- 
flop  in  4  weeks? 

At  this  point,  I  merely  desire  to  insert 
as  a  matter  of  record  the  oCBcial  figures 
which  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Monro  that  the  Big  Four  does  most 
of  the  aviation  business  of  the  United 
States: 
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The  statement  In  Mr.  Monro's  letter 
of  October  25,  1943,  is  nonunderstand- 
able  to  say  the  least.  In  his  speech  of 
September  30, 1943,  after  referring  to  the 
foreign  monopoly  by  one  air  Une  and  the 
danger  of  possible  monopoly  if  surface 
lines  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  air 
business,  he  went  on  to  say  the  following: 

Those  two  sources  of  danger  to  a  vital  pro- 
gram of  our  Industry  are  of  national  slg- 
niScance  and  the  subject  of  national  discus- 
sion and  controversy.  I  have  here  mentioned 
them  only  briefly  as  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  Ettention  In  greater  detail  a  third  source 
of  danger,  cf  equal  national  slgniQcance  and 
perhaps  more  far-reaching  in  the  years  to 
come.  This  source,  equally  invidious,  equally 
destructive  to  orderly  growth  and  progress, 
has  up  t(  the  present  time  been  considered 
only  vaguely,  discussed  by  only  a  few  and 


never  expressed  publicly  either  as  to  fact  or 
implication.  And  it  stems  from  a  threat- 
ened, if  not  new  existent,  virtual  monopoly 
created  by  an  economic  unbalance  among 
the  domestic  air  lines  of  the  United  States. 

Thi.-  unbalance  has  little  to  do  with  size 
tu  measured  by  the  number  of  route  miles 
covered  by  each  company,  but  rather  with  the 
nature  of  the  territory  served,  particularly 
with  regard  to  traffic  potential.  Do  you 
know,  for  example,  that  In  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1941  (the  last  year  for  which  basic. 
comparable  figures  are  available,  because 
of  wartime  air  transport  curtailment)  4  of 
the  18  domestic  air-line  operators  In  existence 
did  81  percent  of  the  total  air-Une  business  cf 
thw  country,  with  one  attaining  the  figure  of 
30  percent?  Thus,  those  4  companies  left 
for  the  other  12  operators,  territory  from 
which  only  -x  total  of  19  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's business  could  be  developed.    Pennsyl- 


vania-Central Airlines,  which  In  some  re« 
epects  can  be  conslderwl  aa  tbe  ftftb  largest 
carrier,  did  only  S.7  percent;  of  ibe  Nation's 
domestic  air  transport  buslnew,  there  being 
thus  a  tremendotis  gap  between  the  revenues 
of  the  4  largest  and  the  one  next  In  Une. 
Nor  did  superior  salesmanship  or  any  other 
attributes  cr  competition  contribute  inate» 
riaily  to  that  situation,  for  the  Big  Four* 
routes  were  not  competitive  with  those  of 
the  other  12  carriers  except  to  a  minor  degree. 
But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story  and  her* 
ts  where  we  get  Into  a  lltUe  air  line  eco- 
nomics. In  that  same  year  ended  June  80, 
1D41.  a  total  of  25.596  route  milea  were  held 
by  the  4  largest  air  lines,  with  17.314  dU 
vided  among  the  other  12  carriers.  There  can 
be  no  honest  objection  to  that  situation,  but 
the  pertinent  fact  is  that  for  each  route  mlla 
of  the  Big  Four.  3  times  more  business 
was  derived  than  from  each  route  mile  of  th9 
other  12.  Again,  this  la  not  a  question  of 
better  salesmanship  or  greater  elBclency,  or 
larger  size.  As  a  typical  Ultutratlon  of  ths 
basic  reason,  because  of  the  potential.  P.  C.  A. 
ccu.d  never  In  uncoimted  years  develop  as 
much  business  on  Its  S47-mlle  section  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Ssult  Ste.  Marie.  Mich., 
as  American  now  enjoys  on  Its  361 -mile  sec- 
tion between  Detroit  and  Chicago.  In  other 
words,  it  isn't  Just  the  miles  over  which  aa 
air  line  operates;  it  Is  a  question  of  bow  much 
business  can  be  developed  In  the  operation 
of  such  mileage.  And  I  repeat  again  that  ths 
4  largest  air  lines  generate  about  S  times 
more  business  per  route  mile  than  do  ths 
other  12. 

Mr,  Monro  then  referred  to  another 
important  aspect  in  respect  to  monopoly 
by  the  Big  Pour,  namely,  the  fact  that 
the  Big  Four  averaged  five  times  m 
much  business  at  each  station  as  would 
the  smaller  air  lines.  He  went  on  to  ex- 
plain the  importance  of  this  from  a  com- 
petitive standpoint  and  also  gave  a  num- 
ber of  statistics  in  support  of  his  state- 
ment. He  then  went  on  to  express  the 
following : 

Thus,  there  appears  to  be  a  most  serious 
economic  unbalance,  a  virtual  monopoly  on 
the  part  of  the  four  largest  air  lines  of  ths 
most  lucrative  routes  In  the  country— a  sit- 
uation with  potentialities  as  explosive  to  ths 
sound,  economic  growth  of  aviation  as  a  load 
of  block-buster  bombs — a  situation  which, 
if  left  uncorrected,  can  reduce  to  a  minimum 
our  ability  to  offer  gainful  employment  to 
our  returning  servicemen  In  an  Indtistry 
which  should  lead  all  others  In  ezpansloa 
and  resultant  Job  opportunities. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  air  travel  became  accepted  more  widely 
by  the  American  public,  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  gulf  between  those  carriers  estab- 
lished in  "fat"  territory  and  those  established 
In  "lean"  territory  widened  enormously.  And 
those  companies  In  the  latter  category,  with 
vision  for  the  futwe.  together  with  the  n«icee- 
sary  drive  and  energy,  could  expand  only  to 
such  points  and  In  such  areas  where  ths 
smaller  degree  of  traffle  potsntlal  was  a  gravs 
handicap.  With  few  exceptions,  any  incur- 
£ions  into  more  fai.ile  fields,  embodying  as 
it  did  direct  competition,  were  originally  pro- 
hibited by  law  and  later  prevented  by  policy 
of  the  Government  agency — the  Civil  Aero- 
rautloi  Board — which  sines  1988  has  had 
Jurisdiction  over  otir  Industry. 

•  •  •  •  • 

No.  as  stated  before,  there  can  be  no  quarrel 
with  what  has  happened  In  the  past,  nor 
btame  for  any  company,  group,  or  agency. 
Issue  should  be  taken,  however,  with  ths 
present  complete  disregard  on  the  part  of  ths 
larger  carriers  of  self-evident  facts  when, 
with  control  of  at  least  81  percent  of  ths 
businera  of  the  country,  those  carriers  havs 
laid  plans  and  are  seeking  additional  operat- 
ing cer.,tflcates  for  direct  competition  witH 
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the  »mallfr  carriers  for  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  remaining  19  percent.  And  cer- 
tainly for  the  Immediate  and  future  public 
Interest.  Iseue  should  be  taken  with  any 
policy  which  will  either  perpetuate  or  in- 
tensify a  virtual  monopoly,  even  though  such 
monopc^ly  were  created  originally  by  force  of 
'circumstances. 

Mr  Monro  then  made  a  statement  that 
size  does  not  constitute  a  monopoly  but 
rather  exclusive  control.  Furthermore, 
he  pointed  out  again  that  the  Big  Pour 
served  the  largest  territory  in  the  country 
and  left  the  dregs  to  the  smaller  lines. 
In  other  word.>.  the  Big  Pour  were  in- 
terested only  in  the  cream  of  the  traCDc 
and  were  not  interested  in  serving  the 
thousands  of  smaller  communities  which 
might  desire  air  transportation. 

Later  on  In  referring  to  the  question  of 
new  applicants  for  entrance  into  the  air- 
transportation  field,  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion: "Should  domestic  operations  be 
confined  to  present  operating  compa- 
nies? That  would  not  appear  to  be  a 
fair  restriction,  though  the  present 
economic  unbalance  should  first  be  cor- 
rected else  the  waters  become  too  mud- 
died for  any  constructive  action." 

Mr.  Monro  obviously  was  fighting  for 
the  lives  and  the  future  of  the  smaller 
companies  menaced  by  the  present  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Big  Four. 

This  statement  was  made  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1943,  and  bears  out  the  statis- 
tics above  quoted  with  respect  to  the 
relative  revenues  of  the  Big  Four  and 
the  smaller  companies.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  source  of  Mr.  Monro's 
expressions  in  his  letter  of  October  25 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee on  page  A4620  of  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RxcoRD.  Maybe  while  ex- 
pressing his  personal  views  on  Septem- 
ber 30  he  was  later  led  to  believe  that  he 
might  have  spoken  out  of  turn  for  the 
good  of  his  own  small  company. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  understand 
Mr.  Monro's  signature  to  a  telegram  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aviation  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoNCKBSsioNAL  RzcoRD,  page  A4685, 
which  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Hon.  Ai.ntxs  L.  Bulwinkli, 

Chatrman,  Special  Committee  on   Avia- 
tion of  House  Committee  of  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  Hew  House  Of- 
fice Building: 
The  smaller  air  lines  strongly  support  the 
Lea  clvU-aviatlon  bill  as  favorably  reported 
by   House   committee.      In   our   considered 
Judgment,  the  aasertlon  In  the  minority  re- 
port that  the  bill  would  foster  a  monopoly 
by  the  larger  air  lines  is  wholly  unfounded. 
We  vigorously  urge  against  adoption  of  tbe 
Views  advanced  In  the  minority  report. 

Halsey  R.  Bazley.  president.  All  Amer- 
ican Aviation.  Inc.;  T.  E.  BrantfT. 
president.  Branlil  Alrwajrs.  Inc.; 
Carleton  Putman.  president.  Chi- 
cago ft  Southern  Air  Lines.  Inc.; 
Stgmund  Nanas.  president.  Colo- 
nial Air  Lines.  Inc.;  T.  C.  Drink- 
water,  executive  vice  president. 
Continental  Air  Lines.  Inc.;  C.  B. 
Woolman.  vice  president.  Delta  Air 
Corporation:  R.  Leferlnk.  presi- 
dent. Inland  Air  Lines.  Inc.;  J.  W. 
Miller,  president.  Mld-Contlnent 
Ahrllnes.  Inc.;  O.  T.  Baker,  presi- 
dent. National  Airlines.  Inc.;  S.  J. 
Solomon,  president.  Northeast  Air- 


lines, Inc.:  Croll  Hunter,  presi- 
dent, Northwest  Airlines,  Inc  ;  C. 
Bedell  Monro,  president,  Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines  Corpora- 
tion; L.  H.  Dwerlkott,  executive 
vice  president.  Western  Air  Lines, 
Inc. 

The  telegram  refers  to  the  charges  in 
the  minority  report  that  the  Lea  bill 
would  foster  monopoly  by  the  larger  air 
hnes  to  the  injury  of  the  smaller  air  lines. 

The  telegram  states: 

In  our  considered  Judgment,  the  assertions 
in  the  minority  report  that  the  bill  would 
foster  a  monopoly  by  the  larger  air  lines  is 
wholly  unfounded. 

Mr.  Monro  has  once  again  done  a 
back-track,  within  a  month  of  his  speech 
of  September  30,  1943,  at  Milwaukee. 
By  what  magic  wand  has  his  mind  and 
financial  interest  been  so  quickly 
changed,  and  by  what  compelling  sug- 
gestions have  the  other  so-called  signa- 
tures to  this  telegram  been  whipped  into 
line? 

The  overpowering  control  of  the  Big 
Pour  speaks  for  itself.  Monopoly  is 
self-proving. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  has  seen 
how  this  has  been  done  by  inspired  tele- 
grams. The  Big  Four  cracked  the  whip 
and  the  15  smaller  lines  heeded  the 
master's  voice. 

The  reference  to  inequality  in  the  rel- 
ative position  of  the  smaller  and  larger 
lines  still  exists.  They  approximate  the 
same  ratio  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1941  to  the  present  time.  H.  R. 
3420  would  preserve  this  inequality. 

Under  the  grandfather  clause  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  those  al- 
ready in  operation  were  automatically 
continued  in  operation,  but  any  new- 
comer in  the  field  must  prove  public  con- 
venience end  necessity  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  new  line.  Certain  extensions 
have  been  granted  to  those  old  grand- 
father rights,  but  no  newcomer  has  been 
permitted  to  go  into  the  field. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  four 
major  lines  are  competitive  only  to  a 
limited  extent  as  they  follow  substan- 
tially different  routes,  serving  for  the 
most  part  noncompetitive  territory.  Mr. 
Monro  also  states  that  it  is  a  source 
of  amazement  that  the  minority  cry  out 
against  the  danger  of  a  monopoly  but  at 
the  same  time  advocate  the  removal  of 
present  restrictions  against  surface  car- 
riers going  into  competitive  air  transpor- 
tation. Aside  from  the  inaccuracy  of 
this  statement,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Pan  American  Airways,  who 
held  and  still  hold  a  monopoly  of  for- 
eign and  overseas  transportation  service, 
were  able  to  preserve  that  monopoly  by 
vigorously  contesting  the  application  of 
the  American  Exp>ort  Lines — steamship — 
engaged  exclusively  in  foreign  com- 
merce. It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note 
from  newspaper  articles  appearing  for 
the  past  few  months,  the  great  concern 
shown  by  domestic  carriers  in  regard  to 
the  monopoly  held  in  foreign  commerce 
by  the  Pan  American.  The  American 
Export  case  was  an  excellent  example  of 
the  monopoly  desired  to  be  preserved  by 
existing  air  carriers  to  the  exclusion  of 
legitimate  competition  imder  approved 


roarulation  from  any  newcomer  or  any 
surface  carrier. 

Mr.  Monro  then  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  provision  of  feeder 
air  service  by  surface  carriers  to  trunk- 
line  air  carriers  as  well  as  the  possibility 
of  the  institution  of  trunk-line  air  serv- 
ice by  surface  carriers.  He  states  that 
no  greater  disaster  could  befall  smaller 
airlinf.i.  They  would  then  be  hopelessly 
cauoht  between  the  present  powerful 
larye  airlines  and  the  even  more  power- 
ful surface  carrieis.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence presented  in  support  of  this  state- 
ment nor  any  attempt  made  to  argue  its 
justification.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  full  authority  to  see  that 
competition  is  preserved  and  it  can  be 
trusted  to  do  its  duty.  The  motor-car- 
rier industry  has  developed  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
rail  carriers  for  over  20  years  have  car- 
ried on  substantial  operations  by  motor 
vehicles,  both  bus  and  truck. 

The  real  fear  is  the  invasion  of  the 
entrenched  position  of  existing  air  lines 
by  oth?rs  on  the  basis  of  free,  fair,  and 
regulated  competition.  Regulated  com- 
petition with  no  favor  to  anyone  is  the 
basic  economic  policy  of  this  country 
with  respect  to  transportation. 

The  action  of  the  air-line  executives 
prove  they  want  a  monopoly.  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  number  of  examples  of  this, 
but  the  healings  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  the  feeder-line  cases 
are  rife  with  testimony  to  this  effect, 
namely,  preservation  of  the  existing  mo- 
nopoly by  present  air  lines.  This  is  not 
only  as  to  domestic  commerce,  but  also 
as  to  foreign  commerce.  The  foreign 
commerce  situation  is  well  exemplified  by 
the  American  Export  decision. 

The  hearings  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  contained  abundant  evi- 
dence that  larger  companies  are  desper- 
ately trying  to  prevent  smaller 
companies  from  expanding.  They  are 
also  trying  to  prevent  all  other  citizens 
and  forms  of  transportation  from  en- 
gaging in  the  air  transportation  busi- 
ness. 

These  hearings  were  instituted  by  the 
Board  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  local  feeder  and  pick-up  and  delivery 
service  and  the  hearings  extended  for  a 
period  of  a  month  commencing  late  in 
September.  Representatives  of  the  air 
industry  te>tifled  at  these  hearings  and 
that,  testimony  bears  out  the  above  state- 
m.ent. 

For  example,  Mr.  Oliver  L.  Parks,  of 
Parks  Air  College.  Inc.,  of  East  St.  Louis, 
111.,  testified  on  October  12,  1943: 

Surface  carriers,  railroads,  truck  companies, 
and  bu?  line*  should  not  operate  local,  feeder, 
pick-up  air  systems.  Tlieir  thinking,  their 
traditions,  their  efforts  in  the  past  and  neces- 
sarily In  the  future,  are  geared  to  elements 
which  tie  down  their  efforts  *nd  their  think- 
ing to  surface  transportation  and  to  the 
Invested  millions  which  represent  It  today. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Gilbert,  president.  State 
AirUnes,  Inc.,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  stated 
in  the  feeder  case  on  October  22: 

If  surface  carriers  are  permitted  to  Inau- 
gurate air  transportation  services,  it  Is  cer- 
tain that   there  will   be  even  less  aviation 
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prngress  made.  There  is  apt  to  be  so  much 
conflict  In  trying  to  do  a  Job  both  ways  that 
one  will  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  other. 
The  only  sati.slactory  solution  would  be  di- 
vorcing the  two.  which  would  piv^  the  same 
result  as  if  an  Independent  company  origi- 
nated the  air  service. 

Mr.  Hugh  Knowlton.  director  of  re- 
search and  post-war  planning  of  East- 
ern  AirUnes,  testified  in  the  feeder  case  | 
October  22:  | 

Tlie  existing  air  carriers  are  already  on  the    ■ 
scene    geographically,    and    for    this    reason 
alone  would  appear   to   be  be.st  qualified   to 
give  service  to  such  of  the  smaller  commu-    , 
nities  in  the  United  Statrs  as  may  desire  and 
as  may  b'    ab'.e  to  Justify  it   on  economical    , 
grounds.  i 

Mr.  Knowlton  presented  considerable 
testimony  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  j 
the  existing  transcontinental  air  carriers   1 
are  the  only  qualified  groups  to  operate  ' 
feeder  lines.    This  is  puie  monopoly. 

Mr.  Knowlton  further  said: 

We  cannot  „oo  strongly  urge  the  board  to 
pause  before  opening  the  air  transportation    j 
field    to   inexperienced   applicants   motivated 
primarily  by  desire  to  get  on  the  air  band- 
wagon.  ; 

The  expre.ssions  by  representatives  of  i 
the  air  industry  speak  for  themselves,  j 
Monopoly  is  the  keynote.  There  is  even  ; 
a  glaring  rift  among  the  air  transporta-  j 
tion  carriers  themselves  with  respect  to  ^ 
the  question  of  future  expansion.  j 

In  concluding  his  address  of  September  j 
30.  1943.  Mr.  Monro  summed  the  matter 
up  as  follows :  i 

To  sum  up  the  situation — on  the  one  hand    j 
there    are   four   large    carriers    which    are   or    | 
should  be  self-sufficient  in  their  enjoyment 
of  81   percent  of   the  Nations  air   transport 
business      On    the  other   hand   there   are   12    . 
carriers,   which,  because   of   territorial  traffic    ' 
InsufHclency,  would  have,  for  the  most  part, 
operated  at  a  substantial  loss  without  sub- 
stantial   subsidy.      And    fundamental    to    a 
really  great  expansion  of  the  entire  Industry 
is   a   reduction    in    the   rate   structure  of   all 
air  lines.     The  larger  air   lines  will   be   in  a 
position  to  lower  passenger  and  express  rates, 
but  what  will  happen  to  the  smaller  carriers 
who  will  be  forced  to  meet  such  reduction? 
Unless    economic    balance    is    restored,    the 
necessary    cycle    of    an    Industry    which    has 
within  It  every  element  of  greatness  cannot 
be  put  Into  motion— the  cycle  of  lower  rates, 
greater  expansion — greater  expansion,  greater 
employment. 

•  •  »  •  • 

If  monopoly  of  any  kind  is  permitted.  If 
R  virtual  monopoly  through  economic  un- 
balance is  not  corrected,  then  the  air  trans- 
port industry  cannot  help  but  fail  miserably 
to  meet  its  obligations  and  responsibilities 
In  the  reconstruction  period.  Such  failure 
will  severely  harm  not  only  our  indust.'-y  but 
other  industries  as  well  and  hundreds  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  country.  And  we 
shall  have  to  say  to  those  returning  from  the 
battle  frontfl,  'Sorry,  boys,  no  Jobs.  We  Just 
couldn't  win  our  campaign  at  home." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  shift  in  the  po.sition 
of  Mr.  Monro  from  September  30  to 
October  25  shows  conclusively  the  con- 
fusion that  exists  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  air  executives  as  to  what  .should  be 
done  in  aeronautics  legislation. 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Friday.  Noveviber  12.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 
the  O.  P.  A.,  from  the  day  of  its  creation, 
equipped  with  a  horde  of  New  Deal  ges- 
tapo  agents,  has  already  done  more  to 
lend  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  than 
any   one   group  of   saboteurs   thus   far 
brought  to  light.    Just  now  this  organi- 
zation is  operating  in   the  Forty-third 
Congressional    District    of    New    York, 
where  it  is  attempting  to  have  a  tem- 
porary injunction  made  permanent  by 
which  the  milk  distributors  are  to  be  re- 
strained f|:om  paying  more  than  $3  per 
hundred  pounds  for  milk  or  from  selling 
it  at  retail  for  more  than  14  cents  per 
quart.    The  public  is  fully  aware  that  if 
the  daily  farmers  are  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce milk  from  their  tested  herds  they 
must  receive  a  price  for  it  that  will  meet 
the  cost  of  production  and  some  profit. 
I  know  that  the  dairymen  of  New  York 
State  have  been  confronted  with  a  short- 
age of  labor,  higher  labor  costs,  short- 
age  of   grain,   shortage   of   gasoline,   a 
shortage  of  tires,  tractors,  trucks  with 
which  to  produce.     Notwithstanding  all 
of  these  hindrances,  the  farmers  have 
done  everything  within  the  limit  of  en- 
dui-ance  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  killing 
off  their  tested  dairy  herds,  yet  some 
have  been  driven  to  sell  their  blooded 
cattle  for  beef.    I  deplore  the  fact  that 
while  men  are  fighting  for  the  so-called 
"four   freedoms'   that   the   home   folks 
should  see  a  ruthless  bureaucracy  force 
the  destruction  of  their  property  under 
a  totalitarian  technique  not  unlike  that 
u.sed  by  dictators  abroad.     It  is  evident 
from  recent  hearings  held  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  that  the  administra- 
tion has  far  more  interest  in  promoting 
the  manufacture  and  sal^of  oleomarga- 
rine than  it  has  in  protecting  and  pre- 
sf^rving  the  daiYy  industry.    Fortunately, 
,   the    Agricultural    Committee    had    the 
courage  to  forestall,  temporarily  at  least, 
I   the   attempt  of  the   administration  to 
foist  this  oleomargarine  fraud  upon  the 
public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the  ruthless,  dev- 
astatinK  hand  of  the  O.  P.  A.  is  removed 
from  the  throat  of  the  farmers  it  will 
result  in  ghastly  consequences  to  our 
fighting  forces  abroad  as  well  as  to  the 
Civilian  population.  The  majority  in 
Congress  can  rectify  this  deplorable  situ- 
ation by  legislation,  if  it  will.  Of  course 
the  sovereign  people  can  eventually  free 
themselves  from  the  shackles  of  totali- 
tarian servitude  through  the  ballot,  but 
why  endanger  the  cause  to  which  the 
country  is  committed  by  permitting  the 
O.  P.  A.  to  run  its  devastating  course  for 
almost  a  year. 

The  farmers  are  sick  and  tired  of  be- 
ing made  the  target  of  attack  by  the 
New  Deal  every  time  the  question  of  in- 
flation  is   mentioned.     Unshackle   the 


farmer  so  that  he  can  produce  to  the 
limit,  which  he  will  do  if  allowed  at  least 
the  cost  of  production,  and  there  will  be 
less  talk  about  the  possible  inflation  of 
food  prices.  Why  should  the  farmer  bs 
the  one  .segment  of  society  made  the 
victim  df  New  Deal  spleen,  when  of  all 
the  groups  engaged  in  war  work  the 
farmer  works  from  14  to  18  hours  a  day 
without  thought  of  overtime  pay  or 
pay-and-a-half  for  overtime  to  meet  the 
New  Deal  program  which  envisions  giv- 
ing a  quart  of  milk  every  day  to  every 
person  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  for  one  believe  that  It 
is  the  solemn  duty  of  this  Congress  to 
take  from  the  O.  P.  A.,  through  legis- 
lation, the  power  to  ruin  any  branch  of 
agriculture  e.<;sential  to  the  winning  of 
the  war.  The  dairy  industry  is  viUl  to 
the  food  requirements  of  our  fighting 
forces  and  to  our  allies,  and  no  en- 
trenched and  arrogant  bureaucracy 
should  be  clothed  with  delegated  power 
to  ruin  it.  This  is  true  of  many  other 
agiicultuial  activities. 


Reply  to  TransportatioB  Ats*dati»B  of 
America  —  SUtement  by  the  Vk« 
President 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or   TZMNZSSZS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  12, 1943 

Mr.   STEWART.    Mr.    President,  re- 
cently an  association  which  calls  itself 
the  Transportation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica gave  an  interview  to  the  newspapers 
critical  of  a  speech  made  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  in  Dallas. 
Tex.,   on    the    transportation   question, 
with   specific   reference  to  the   freight 
rate  differentials  against  the  South  and 
West.     Following   the   issuance   of   the 
statement  by  the  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation   the    Vice    President    gave    an 
interview  himself  which  replied  to  the 
association's  statement.     I   ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
I   Vice  President  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
I   ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
An  association  which  calls  Itaelf  the  Trati"- 
I    portation  Association  of  America  ha»  taken 
'    issue  with  the  charge  In  my  Dallaa  speech 
i    that  the  railroad*  are  planning  to  selM  con- 
j    trol  jf  all  forms  of  transporUtlon  through  a 
;    plan  which  contemplates  a  limited  number 
i    of    railroad -controlled    transportation    com- 
panics    operating    all    rail,    highway,    water. 
i    and  air  transport.     It  U  important  that  th« 
}    public  understand  the  real  character  and  hli- 
I    tory   of    the   TransporUtlon    Assocl«tlon   of 
I    America. 

I  According  to  a  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
I  mlttee  on  Interstate  Commerce  (T7th  Cong.. 
I  isl  seas..  S.  Eept.  No.  26,  p.  U).  the 
1  Transportation  Association  of  America  was 
organized  by  IndlvlduaU  closely  aMoelated 
with  the  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
with  the  financial  assistance  and  guidance 
of   officers   of   the   Association   of   Amerlcaa 
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Railroads,  and  for  the  purpose  of  provldtng 
a  "neutral,"  ■Ir.dip^ndent."  and  "unbiased" 
tehlc.e  tlirou  h  whiCh  the  Association  of 
American  Railrcf-da  mig'.il  express  lU  vleua 
to  Xlic  pAbl.c.  Frcni  this  report  It  appears 
th^t  th  •  Trpn"p:r'.p.ilon  As'-ociat'.cn  has  sub- 
mi*  tprl  IT-  m?.tcr!.-'.s  to  the  AssoclRtlcn  of 
Arr.crlcan  R'.ilroa^is  for  criticism  and  change, 
and  that  the  A.«soci?tlon  of  American  Rail- 
roads has  submitted  Ita  materials  to  the 
Transportation  Aasoclatlon  for  publication. 
Thin  though  It  would  appear  that  the  hands 
are  the  fcnnds  of  Esau,  there  Is  no  mistaking 
the  fpct  that  the  voice  U  that  of  Jacob. 

The  transportation  asscciatlcn  claims 
Lu  horship  of  the  program  to  establish 
lnte(?rated  tranitpcrtatlon  systems.  That  the 
record  may  be  complete.  It  should  be  undcr- 
stocd  that  after  the  transportation  associa- 
tion's plan  was  presented  to  the  Gcvern- 
rncnt'a  board  of  Investigation  and  reicaich, 
tpckesmen  for  the  Association  of  American 
Rallrcads  appeared  and  endrrsed  the  plan. 
Though  the  transportation  association  pro- 
claims that  Its  plan  would  preserve  compe- 
tition. It  would.  In  fact,  destroy  the  only 
•ffectlve  competition  In  transpcrtaticn  which 
•till  survive*,  that  between  different  forms  of 
transportation.  The  rallroada  have  succees- 
fu'ly  ellir.tnated  competition  In  rate-making 
among  themselves.  Give  them  control  of 
highway,  water  and  air  carriers,  and  they 
■  would  eliminate  all  competition  in  rate  mak- 
ing. I  shall  take  occasion  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity to  exprea  myself  more  fully  in 
regard  to  the  plan  for  seizing  control  of  all 
forms  of  transportation  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced  through    this  association. 

The  association  traces  my  speecb  to  a 
statement  prepared  by  Thurman  Arnold, 
which  appears  In  the  record  before  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee.  I  have 
read  the  record  before  that  Committee  on  the 
pr!cs-flxlng  conspiracies  of  railroads  and 
other  forms  of  transpcrtstlon.  including 
Judge  Arnold's  statement,  I  recommend 
that  every  American  dtleen  read  the  report 
of  these  bearings — read  both  sides  of  the 
controversy — and  then  judge  for  himself  how 
monopoly  influences  dominate  the  fixing  of 
trsiwpcrtatlon  charges. 

Uy  study  of  tran.<!portatlon  began  before 
ever  I  held  public  office.  I  have  testified  In 
rate  proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comml£8ion.  While  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, I  made  a  particular  sttidy  of  traiu- 
portation  and  presented  my  views  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
Senate  in  a  letter  in  which  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  Joined.  The  views  ex- 
pressed in  my  Dallas  speech  stem  directly 
from  my  earlier  studies;  they  are  indeed 
merely  an  elatxiratlon  of  them.  I  was, 
therefore,  delighted  when  Thurman  Arnold 
and  the  antitrust  division  took  up  the  cudgels 
and  developed  the  f^cts  which  substantiate 
and  support  the  efforts  of  myself  and  others 
to  inject  a  true  public  Interest  concept  into 
our  national  transportation  policy. 

The  association  complains  that  I  offered 
no  solution  for  the  Ills  of  the  transportation 
Industry.  This  is  a  misstatement,  for  It  ig- 
nores the  specific  recommendations  made  la 
my  Dallas  speech. 


Bow  War  Case:  Extracts  From  Hull  Filet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

cr  vnciNu 

Of  THS  SKNATI  OP  THX  UMITCD  STATES 

Friday,  November  12. 1943 

Mr  BYRD.   Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  the  second  and 

Idsi  instaUment  of  an  article  eniitlcd 
"Hov,'  War  Came:  Extract-s  Fiom  the 
Hull  Files— The  Hi^^toric  and  Fateful  Se- 
quence of  Events  Revealed  in  Reports 
From  Our  Diplomats  Abroad."  written  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  of  July  13, 
1:43. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v,aa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  F.EroRD, 
as  follows: 

Now  what  was  well-Informed,  completely 
warned  Washington  doing  about  the  pros- 
pect? 

On  the  first  day  of  the  month  Congress 
passed — not  an  armament  measu.e — l  iit  a 
reUeX  bill.  It  appropriated  $1,755,000,030  of 
wh!ch  ei47.c:0,CC0  were  fcr  the  W.  P.  A., 
tlOO.000,000  for  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration (an  increase  of  C24C00.C00t  ar.d 
1143,000.000  for  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration, a  rise -of  $21,000,000.  That  was  the 
day  Mr.  Blddle  reported  to  Mr.  Hull  that 
Hitler  was  planning  a  visit  to  Danzig  and 
that  the  Poles  would  resist  any  coup  at- 
tempted there. 

On  July  4  Senator  Guflfey  of  Pennsylvania 
urged  a  third  term  for  the  President— a  proj- 
ect that  was  to  cost  months  in  preparedness 
for  December.  1941.  Two  days  later  W  P.  A. 
workers  in  New  York  City  struck  against  pn 
order  of  more  work  and  less  pay,  and  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  ordered  out  30.000  cf  them. 

On  July  11  bills  to  restore  the  pay  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  strikers  were  offered  in  Concre.s. 
Three  days  afterward  Germany  completed  ar- 
rangements with  Italy  to  lease  the  pjrt  of 
Trieste  for  10  years. 

A  statement  recurrently  familiar  was  made 
by  the  President  on  July  15.  He  told  the  W 
P.  A.  workers  that  they  could  not  strike 
against  the  United  States  Government.  The 
strike  continued.  A  Japanese  sentry  at  Wuhu 
slapped  two  American  women  missionaries. 
and  the  Senate  Informed  the  President  it 
would  not  revise  the  neutrality  laws  at  the 
current  session.  He  retorted  that  he  would 
call  a  special  session  In  any  war  crisis,  ]v.<t 
about  the  time  (July  21)  that  a  Polish  euard 
cf  the  Daiutlg  frontier  was  murdered  by  the 
Nazis. 

The  great  democracies  of  the  United  States 
and  Britain  were  engaged  In  official  per- 
formances of  the  kind  relied  on  by  Hitler. 
The  President  pressed  Congress  to  pass  a 
rpendlng  bill  of  $2,800,000  000  to  produce 
planned  prosperity,  and  there  was  a  Senate 
revolt.  While  Great  Britain  was  conceding 
Japanese  "rights"  to  security  in  China.  Mr. 
Hull  was  saying  be  would  not  yield  on  that 
point  and  was  announcing  the  trade  treaty 
with  Japan  would  be  terminated  in  6  months. 
Threats  of  reprisals  swiftly  followed  from 
Tokyo  as  the  year  1939  turned  into  August 
and  the  Anglo-French  military  mission  began 
In  Moscow  those  conversations  which  ended 
50  disastrously  in  the  German-Russian  mu- 
tual defence  pact, 

Europe,  Axis  and  non-Axl?,  had  been  watch- 
ing the  happenings  In  the  United  States. 
Minister  Alexander  Kl;k  reported  from  Berlin 
In  August  that  "the  recent  action  on  neutral- 
ity legislation  •  •  •  Is  viewed  as  an  in- 
dication of  Isolationist  sentiment  that  may 
delay  America's  entrance  Into  the  Fi^rcpeaa 
war  for  a  considerable  period,  and  that  even 
If  the  United  States  associates  Itself  with 
Britain  and  Prence  eventually  It  won't  be  able 
to  make  its  influence  felt  decisively  In  time," 
He  added  that  the  German  pecple  did  not 
want  war  and  believed  Hitler  knew  how  to 
get  what  he  wanted  without  it.  "But  if  ccn- 
fronted  with  the  imminence  of  a  general  con- 
flict," catiled  Mr.  Kirk,  the  German  people 
-wculd  conserve  their  solidarity  and  march  in 
blind  obedience." 

The  shadow  of  the  German-Russian  p".ct 
was  over  the  world,  but  on  August  2  and  4 


Congress  and  the  President  were  embattled 
over  the  spending  bill  and  a  proposed  IfiOO,- 
CCO.OOO  r.ppropnation  measure  for  social- 
rcf  rm  hLU-s::'.•^  Both  measures  were  killed, 
Congress  adjourned,  and  the  President  made 
plans  to  *get  home  to  Hyde  Park.  The 
Franco-B::t;;^^'i  nejnliators  leit  Mojcow  wita- 
cut  an  accorri,  ai:tl  tl.ere  was  trouble  betweczi 
the  Japanese  and  the  British  in  the  Far  Ea^t. 
Two  Lntlsh  ships  weie  destroyed  In  a  raid 
en  tlie  Yan.ntze.  Tlie  Japanese  insults,  s.ild 
pKme  Minis tpr  ChaniberL.in.  made  h.s  "b'.ood 
tell"  and  Britain  inii^hi  send  a  fleet  to  the 
Orient. 

But  all  this  was  a  distant  prologue  to 
Pearl  Harbr.r  and  Singapore.  The  bloody 
events  set  cfl  nt  Moscow  were  in  train  Ger- 
m'lnv  sp'»lns  the  triumph  of  its  aims  accom- 
phshcd  bv  the  pact  with  Russia,  launched 
tl-.r?a:s  of  the  m  "led  fist  against  Poland  In 
the  controllei  Nazi  press.  T^,e  President 
ended  a  holiday  cruise  hastily  and  asked  for 
reports  from  the  embryo  defense  committees 
on  the  Eintus  of  munitions,  heavy  Industry, 
and  aircraft.  He  began  a  series  of  appeals 
aea.n^rt  war  to  Germany,  Polrnd,  pnd  Italy, 
to  which  the  Pope  added  his  voice.  Tl:9 
Poles  answered  satisfactorily,  Mussolini 
ev.isivcly,  and  from  Hitler  came  nothing  af 
all.  The  President  renewed  his  plea,  and 
Washington  had  a  foolish  rumor  that  Hitler 
wcs  yielding. 

S:i:i  preparations  for  defense  were  few  and 
fee':le  in  Ihe  United  States.  The  Plattsburg 
ga.-nes  revealed  serious  Army  deficiencies, 
wi-.h  neither  the  regulars  nor  the  National 
Guard  fit  for  the  emergency.  This  was  Just 
before  Hitler  struck. 

Wliat  v.a5  happening  meanwh'le  Is  best  told 
by  the  following  reconstructions  of  offlciad 
dispatches  to  Mr.  Hull. 

Ambassador  Kennedy  notified  Secretary 
Hull  on  August  9  that  he  had  seen  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cadc.:an.  Under  Secretary  of  the  For- 
eign Office,  that  day.  Sir  Alexander  was  a 
trifle  mere  cheerful,  feeling  that  the  situation 
In  Europe  was  slowly  taking  better  shape, 
that  Hitler  was  beginning  to  realize  the  forces 
against  hi-m  and  the  high  level  of  the  British 
and  French  war  preparations. 

"This  confidence  I  find  manifest  in  re- 
sponsible official  circles  generally,  and  it  is 
increasingly  reflected  In  the  press  and  among 
ordinary  people,"  wrote  Mr.  Kennedy,  "yet 
the  public  Is  psychologically  ready  for  war.  If 
it  comes." 

Cadogan  asked  the  Ambassador,  "What  did 
the  critics  of  the  Government  expect  it  to  do 
but  build  up  strong  defenses  while  leaving 
the  door  cp,-n  to  a  peaceful  settlement?"' 

From  Ambassador  Bullitt,  at  Paris,  Au- 
gust 22: 

"Daladler  said  to  me  this  afternoon  he  be- 
lieved Hitler  was  planning  to  attack  Poland 
within  the  next  8  daj^s,  and  most  probably 
this  week  end.  In  my  presence  he  gave  orders 
to  General  Gamelm  ar.d  Admiral  Darlan  to 
prepare  for  immediate  war. 

'  Daladier  then  Ea:d  he  wished  he  could 
transmit  an  immediate  message  to  you.  He 
said  that  he,  Daladier,  felt  a  general  Europ>ean 
war  Is  imminent  and  that  Japan  would  also 
enter  tlie  war.  He  hopes  profoundly  the 
President  would  Issue  a  declaration  stating 
that  war  seemed  imminent  and  summoning 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  send  delegates 
immediately  to  V.'ashlngton  to  try  to  work 
out  a  pacific  scluticn.  [The  President  Issued 
his  peace  appeals  Instead.]  He  feared  that 
Germany  would  reject  such  a  proposal,  but  It 
sliouid  be  spread  on  the  moral  record. 

"Dalad.er  taid  that  the  action  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  signing  a  nonaggresslon  pact  with 
Germany,  containing  many  unknown  secret 
claus'S.  placed  France  in  a  most  tragic  and 
terrible  situation.  He  could  not  understand 
how  the  French  diplomats  and  negotiators 
could  have  been  so  deceived  by  the  Russians. 
Ke  reminded  me  that  six  times  since  January 
1,  I  hnd  warned  him  of  the  most  serious 
ne  'otiat.cns  under  v.r.y  between  the  Germans 
and  the  Russians  and  said  he  had  told  all 
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the  press  Government  services  to  attempt  to 
verify  my  statements  to  him  but  had  t>een 
reassured    there    were    no    real    negotiations 
other  than  commercial  negotiations  in  prog- 
ress between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
"Daladier  said  the  entire  diplomatic  struc- 
ture he  had  attempted  to   build  up  in  Eu- 
rope had  been  destroyed  by  this  act  of  the 
Russians.      Rumania,    unaided     by     Turkey, 
would  be  forced  into  the  war  on  the  German 
side.     The  Poles  would   have   to   fight   alone 
and  could  not  hold  out  for  more  than  a  few 
months,  and  France  and  Great  Britain  would 
be  unable  to  give  them  much  assistance,  ex- 
cept for  holding  some  German  tro<;ps  on  the 
western  border.     After  the  fall  of  Poland  the 
entire   brunt   of  the   land   war  against   Ger- 
many  and   Italy   would    fall   on    the   French 
Army,     Tlie  British  could  not  put  in  the  field 
a  serious  army  for  nearly  2  years.     As  soon  as 
the  British  and  French  were  engaged  in  Eu- 
rope,  Japan   would    be    taking   over   French, 
British,  and  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Pacific. 
"He  was  faced  with  the  alternative  of  sac- 
rificing   the    lives    of    all    the    able-bodied 
Frenchmen  In  a  war  of  doubtful  outcome,  or 
the  worse  alternative  of  abandoning  the  com- 
mitments of  France  to  support  Poland.    That 
would  be  a  horrible  moral  blow  to  the  French 
people,    and    then    Germany    would    swallow 
Poland,  Rumania.  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Bul- 
garia. Greece,  and  Turkey,  and  thereafter  turn 
on  France  and  England 

"Daladier  said  the  Poles  were  guilty  of 
criminal  folly  In  not  replying  in  the  affirma- 
tive to  the  Russians'  proposal  of  active  as- 
sistance. He  realized  of  course,  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  hoodwinked  Uie  French  and  British 
completely,  and  even  if  the  Poles  had  agreed 
to  admit  an  assisting  Russian  army  the  Rus- 
sians would  probably  have  found  an  excuse 
to  conclude  the  pact  with  Germany  anyhow. 
"Before  leaving  to  carry  out  the  mobiliza- 
tion order  Gamelin  said  he  would  not  mobi- 
lize the  reserves  on  the  Italian  frontier  t>e- 
cause  the  government  did  not  wish  to  excite 
the  Italians  " 

Mr.  Bullitt  on  that  same  day  called  on 
Alexis  Leger.  the  under  secretary  at  the  For- 
eign Office.  M  Leger  blamed  the  Poles  and 
Bald  that  on  August  20,  Beck  (the  Polish  For- 
eign Minister)  had  rejected  the  Russian  pro- 
posal to  send  an  army.  While  Mr.  Bullitt  was 
In  M  Legers  office  politicians  kept  phoning 
the  under  secretary  that  It  would  be  folly 
to  go  to  war  to  support  Poland  In  view  of 
the  Russo-German  pact.  M.  Leger  replied 
that  France  must  fight,  picturing  the  alter- 
natives as  M.  Daladier  had. 

Tlie  Ambassador  asked  M.  Leger  what  would 
be  the  result  of  the  war.  It  was  a  bad  mo- 
ment to  start,  said  the  French  diplomat, 
and  the  outcome  was  exceedingly  doubtful — 
for  I  ranee  and  England.  But  the  chance 
must  be  taken. 

"Neither  Leger  nor  Daladier  was  sure  that 
Italy  would  enter  on  the  German  side  imme- 
diately," said  Mr.  Bullitt,  adding: 

"The  stupefaction  at  the  foreign  office  over 
the  Russo-Gcrman  pact  is  so  great  that  no 
constructive  ideas  have  yet  been   evolved. 

•Daiadier  said  that  as  soon  as  Ribbentrop 
returned  to  Berlin  with  the  Soviet-German 
pact   Hitler   would    attack    Poland." 

Mr.  Kennedy  to  Mr.  Hull,  August  23.  1939: 
"Halifax  told  me  that  1  British  Ambassador) 
Seeds  reported  from  Moscow  that  Molotov 
admitted  the  agreement  to  sign  a  nouaggres- 
Bion  pact  with  Germany.  Seeds  asked  hira 
If  the  pact  would  contain  the  usual  escape 
clause  If  one  of  the  parties  should  commit 
aggression  against  another  country.  'We  shall 
have  to  wait  to  see  what  will  happen  later  on.' 
answered  Molotov.  Halifax  said  that  Van- 
Bittart.  adviser  to  the  foreign  office,  believes 
there  Is  a  provision  in  the  pact  for  the  fourth 
dismemberment  of  Poland. 

"Molotov  complained  to  Seeds  that  the 
British  and  French  rejected  a  repeated  Rus- 
sian request  fur  passcge  of  troops  tl  rough 
P(,l:!i  a;.d  Ru-v.-aniaii  le  ritcry  to  protect  the 
Situation.     He  rejected  the  accvifiatlon  of  bad 


faith  In  the  agreement  with  Germany,  say-    ' 
ing  that  Russia  was  under  no  obligation  to 
warn  the  British  of  plans  to  modify  Its  policy    , 
and   that    it   received   no   such   Information 
from  Britain. 

•  Seeds  said  he  referred  to  changes  at  the 
height  of  negotiations  with  all  parties  con-  ^ 
cerncd  Molotoff  answered  that  the  'height'  ' 
of  Britl&h-French  Insecurity  was  reached 
when  their  military  mission  arrived  with 
nothing  concrete  to  offer  and  unready  to 
deal  on  the  basic  points  of  reciprocal  assist- 
ance. He  said  th?  Soviet  decided  It  was 
being  played  with  and  accepted  the  German 
proposal. 

•Seeds  asked  if  Russia  would  stand  by  and 
permit  Poland  to  be  overrun.     MolotofI  said 
the  British  must  wait  and  see.     Seeds  asked    1 
'Is  all  the  achievement  we  have  made  toward    | 
a  general  defense  against  aggression  to  be  of 
no  account?'     Molotoff  said  to  wait  and  see. 
fcceds  said  that  it  was  a  great  concession  to 
send   the   Anglo-French   military   mis£.on   to    ' 
Moscow  before  a  military  agreement  had  teen 
concluded.    Molotoff  said  he  was  uninterested 
in  the  past  but  only  in  sincerity. 

•  Halifax  said  that  England  would  definitely 
go  to  war  if  Poland  fights.  However,  1  | Ken- 
nedy! have  the  distinct  feeling  that  the  Brit- 
ish don't  want  to  be  more  Polish  than  the 
Poles  and  are  praying  for  an  adjustment 

"Halifax  says  he  doesn't  believe  that  Mus- 
solini will  get  in  the  fight  when  it  starts. 
My  reason."  he  concluded,  'shows  me  no  way 
out  of  war  but  my  instincts  still  give  me 
hope.  " 

Mr.  Kennedy  on   August   24  cal'ed  on  Sir 
Kingsley  Wood  (Air  Minister)  and  found  him 
"pessimistic."     Sir  Kingsley  related  that  the 
air  force  had  been  called  up,  but  In  answer 
to  a  question  by  the  Ambassador  he  said  the 
only  way  the  air  force  could  help  the  Poles 
would  be  to  borab  the  Ruhr  at  once      This 
was  not  likely  because  the  BritUh  must  re- 
frain from  txjmblng  civilians  as  long  as  that 
Is  possible,  said  the  Minister  to  the  Ambas- 
sador, who,  reporting  to  Mr.  Hull,  concluded: 
"My  own  belief  Is  that  the  Anglo-French 
plans  will  t)e  made  when  war  Is  declared  and 
not  before.    They  now  talk  about  what  they 
might  do  but  have  not  come  down  to  making 
It  definite,  always  with  hope  In  their  hearts 
that  somehow  war  will  be  averted" 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  Mr.  Hull,  August  29: 
'The  feeling  expressed  by  responsible  For- 
eign Office  officials  is  that   the  preliminary 
report  by  Henderson   (of  his  final  talk  with 
Hitler)    is  not  entirely  unsatisfactory,   that 
the  door   Is  still  open  and   the   decision   Is 
balanced  on  the  edge  of  a  knife;   but  that 
Hitler  Is  trying  through  blackmail  to  try  to 
squeeze  the  last  drop  of  possible  advantage 
out  of  Poland  without  war." 

One  week  later  the  door  to  peace  was  closed 
by  the  blast  of  the  Polish  Invasion.  Without 
war  Hitler  had  been  unable  to  "squeeze" 
that  "last  drop"  from  the  Polish  spirit  and 
the  pledge  of  Britain  and  France.  With  war 
it  was  to  be  proved  he  could  not  do  it,  either. 
But  to  prove  It,  as  has  since  been  made 
manifest,  civilization  would  have  to  descend 
into  the  Inferno  and  battle  long  with  death 
before  the  Alcestls  of  peace  could  be  brought 
upward  into  the  sunlight  again. 


Dawn  of  a  New  Era 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF   TENNKSSXr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Norember  12. 1943 

Mr.  STEWART.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
I  unanimous  consent  ,to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  R«co«b  an  editorial 
entitled  "Dawn  of  a  New  Era."  by  V.  Y. 
Dallman.  pubUshed  in  the  nUnois  8tat« 
Register  of  November  9.  1943.  The  edi- 
torial is  a  very  interesting  comment  on 
the  recent  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Connally  re.>^olution  which  was  under 
consideration  last  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECcrD,  as  follows: 

DAWN    or   A    NEW    SUA 

Tlie  reactions  to  the  passage  of  the  Con- 
r.allv  Senate  resolution  on  world  peace  most 
gratifying  to  forward-looking  students  of 
world  aflalrs  are  the  unity  which  the  de- 
cisive affirmative  vote  implies  and  the  over- 
whelming surge  of  public  sentiment  which 
broufht  about  that  vote. 

The  chivalry  now  displayed  In  the  Senate 
among  those  who  were  In  disagreement 
during  the  long  debate  as  to  certain  phrase- 
olopical  elements  of  the  resolution  Is  a 
classic  in  genuine  Americanism. 

Senators  who  led  the  fight  to  strengthen 
the  resolution  along  the  lines  recommended 
by  The  Stale  Register  are  to  be  commended 
for  results  obtained  and  for  their  favorable 
vote.<  As  the  Washington  Post  says:  "Their 
speeches  have  been  marked  uniformly  by  a 
profound  understanding  of  the  question  at 
issue,  by  great  learning,  and  by  a  passionate 
determination  that  this  time  the  horrible 
mistake  of  1919  must  he  prevented  from  oc- 
curring again.  •  •  •  Belonging  to  both 
parlies,  they  have  shown  that  great  matters 
of  stale  can  be  dealt  with  on  a  completely 
nonpartisan  basis  "' 

Though  the  result  Is  a  great  triumph  for 
Senator  Tom  Connallt  of  Texas,  who  led 
the  fight,  there  Is  honor  enough  for  all  who 
contributed  to  this  great  achievement  for  a 
profounO  principle. 

It  was  with  a  fervent  How  of  soul 
prompted  by  genuine  stateamanshlp  that 
Majority  Leader  Albcn  Baskxxt  liestowed 
honor  upon  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike 
who  supported  the  resolution  vhila  Toiclng 
respect  for  the  few  conscientious  objectors. 
What  Senator  BAaKLXT  said  of  the  bipartisan 
group  headed  by  Senator  Ball.  Republican. 
is  particularly  significant  of  Senate  chiv- 
alry.   These  are  his  words: 

"I  wish  to  pay  tribute  in  a  word  to  all 
the  Senators  who  have  contributed  to  the 
final  meeting  of  our  minds  upon  the  subject 
and  I  include  especially  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  |Mr.  Ball),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  |Mr  Burton  I.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr  Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hnx|.  Due  In  no  small  part 
to  their  earnestness  and  their  energy,  their 
Intensity  and  their  sincerity,  and  to  the  ef- 
fort which  they  have  made  to  bring  this 
matter  forcibly  before  the  people  of  the 
United  State."*,  we  have  reached  this  happy 
hour. 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the-Sen- 
Btor  from  Texas  |Mr.  Connallt],  who  was 
also  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  that 
committee  which  dealt  for  many  months  with 
this  subject.  He  has  been  wise  In  his  coun- 
sel, strong  In  his  determination,  farslghted  in 
his  grasp  cf  the  entire  problem." 

The  State  Register  Is  d»-eply  impressed  by 
the  manner  in  which  this  great  accomplish- 
ment wa";  brought  about,  as  well  as  the  m»J- 
esty  of  the  achievement  in  terms  of  future 
respect  for  the  rlghu  of  nations  and  the 
liberties  of  their  peoples. 

A  beautiful  climax  comes  in  a  f errant  ut- 
tei-ance  by  the  great  former  Republican  Sen- 
B'or  from  Nebraska,  the  l>eloved  George  W. 
Norris.  who  opposed  American  participation 
in  the  League  of  Nations  in  1919.  Iwt  who 
now  rises  to  ble.'<  those  who  passed  tha  Con- 
I  nally  resolution  and  to  sty; 
i  ""The  reason  for  my  chars?  of  mind  is  that 
I    changing    c.rcun;sta;.cc3    dcm:.nd    changing 
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•ttUudea.  No  nation  or  notody  was  trying 
to  cor.qaer  ihe  wUule  w(;rlcl  and  reduce  il  to 
tiavery  In  the  Fust  W'.:r:d  War  as  Hitler  and 
the  Japanese  are  new  atimittcclly  trying.  I 
won't  comment  on  the  vote  of  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson  a-^alnst  the  rebolutlon  •  •  • 
but  to  nie  the  change  u  apparent.  I  was  very 
much  jJeascd  by  the  Senate's  action  In  en- 
cicroi!.;^  the  c<.'::c:usjcna  reached  at  Moscow 
because  It  adverUsea  American  national  unity 
to  the  »-crid  " 

Having  supported  the  Leagtie  or  Nations 
program  In  1919.  hav.ng  opposed  its  aban- 
doiinent  in  years  to  follow,  and  having  sup- 
ported the  entire  preparedness-for-war  pro- 
gram, including  lend-lease  and  the  history- 
makmg  Committee  to  Defend  America  by 
aiding  the  Allies,  The  liunols  Sute  Register 
la  deeply  gratified  by  what  has  just  takea 
place  in  the  United  StaUs  Senate  In  response 
to  public  demand. 

Con&UUnt  adherence  to  the  principle  In- 
volved will  ultimately  bring  to  the  world  per- 
manent peace  and  proaperlty  baaed  upon 
moral  and  spUltual  values.  It  to  the  dawn 
et  a  new  era. 


TIm  Lfimt  of  NatiMS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or   IfORTH    DAKOTA 

I 

XN  THX  SENATX  OF  THK  UNITED  3TATBS    j 
Friday.  November  12, 1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article  en- 
titled "The  League  of  Nations,"  by  Os- 
wald P.  Schuette.  I  have  received  from 
the  Public  Printer  an  estimate  that  the 
printing  of  the  article  will  cost  $630. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Lxasvs  or  Natioks 

HISTORT  OT  TH«  COHIUCT  BXTWKSN  TH«  PaiS- 
BDTi.  Um  MrHBTIMI  OT  TUI  UMl'lKU  STATES 
■UCATB 

(By  Oewald  F.  Schuette) 
(Published  by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, Waahlngton.  D.  C.  1920) 

Chapter  !.  The  Prt*ident  mmkes  the  iaaue 

**Tbe  Honorable  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  TTnltcd  States,  acting  In  his  own  name 
and  by  hu  own  proper  authority." 

ThXM  rtands  the  record  on  the  title  page 
et  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  What  Is  the  rec- 
ord behind  it? 

On  October  25,  1918.  President  Wilson  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
"To  my  fellow  countrymen" — ^for  a  vote  of 
coofldeiKe  in  his  le«idershlp,  for  the  election 
cif  a  Oemoeratle  Congress.  Only  upon  such  a 
▼ote,  be  said,  could  be  properly  and  authori- 
tatively represent  the  United  States  in  the 
mnaking  of  the  world  that  was  to  follow 
America's  victory  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe. 

"If  you  have  approved  my  leadership."  he 
nld  In  this  appeal,  "and  wish  me  to  continue 
to  be  yoor  unembarrassed  spokesman  in  af- 
fairs at  home  and  atvoed.  I  earnestly  beg  that 
you  will  express  yourselves  unmistakably  to 
that  effect  by  returning  a  Democrattc  ma- 
jority to  both  the  Senate  and  the  Bouse  of 
Prprssentatlves. 

"I  am  your  serrant  and  wlU  accept  your 
judfraent  without  cavil. 

"T*ie  rrtimi  of  a  Republican  majority  in 
either  House  of  Consreas  would  moreover  b« 


Ir.terpreted  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  as    ' 
a  repudiation  of  my  leadership." 

In  the  face  of  that  direct  i  ppeal.  the  result 
of  the  election  Novem:er  4  was  a  decisive  re- 
{.ud.r.i.on  cf  i^e  ;c.ic:?;sh;p  ol  Fiesident  Wil- 
son by  the  Amer.can  pec;:le.  Republican 
majorities  were  elected  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  this  repudiation  that 
the  President.  2  weeks  after  election  day. 
November  18.  announced  that  he  would  sail 
for  France.  "Imir.cdiately  alter  the  openl'5g 
of  the  regular  session  of  C  mio^ss.  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  d:sc\ission  and 
settlement  cf  the  main  features  of  the  treaty 
01  peace  " 

On  November  29  the  White  House  formally 
announced  that  "the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  at  the  peace  conference  would 
be  the  President  himself,  the  Secretary  of 
State  (Robert  Lansing),  Henry  White,  once 
Ambassador  to  Prance  Edward  M.  House,  and 
Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss  ' 

WILSON   GOES   TO   PEACE   CONFERENCE 

Five  days  later,  December  4.  President  Wil- 
son sailed  from  New  York  on  the  transport 
Georye  Waahington.  He  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent thus  to  absent  himself  from  the  United 
States,  and  he  went  at  a  time  that  was  iritical 
In  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

The  war  had  Just  come  to  a  close.  It  found 
the  Democratic  ad  nun  1st  rat  ion  as  unprepared 
lor  peace  as  It  had  been  "for  conflict.  The  task 
of  returning  our  industries  and  our  commerce 
to  peaceful  channels  demanded  at  once 
strength  and  statesmanship.  But  the  Presi- 
dent abandoned  the  helm  and  let  the  ship 
drift  In  the  storm  while  he  pursued  the  glit- 
tering limelight  of  Etiropean  notoriety. 

For  4  weeks  after  he  landed  In  Europe 
President  Wilson  was  the  hero  of  the  people 
of  Prance.  England,  and  Italy.  He  had  found 
that  the  governments  of  those  countries  did 
not  agree  either  with  his  war  alms,  his  14 
points,  or  his  League  of  Nations  program. 
So  he  appealed  to  the  peoples  over  the  heads 
of  their  governments,  now  covertly  filling 
them  with  suspicion,  new  openly  inciting 
them  to  revolt.  To  Europe  he  was  the  voice 
of  the  great  American  people,  of  the  Nation 
that  had  saved  the  world  in  Its  darkest  hour, 
and  his  appeal  was  above  the  law. 

In  this  situation  there  stood  behind  the 
name  of  Wilson,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the 
immeastnrable  power  and  wealth  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  Europe  had 
learned  little  of  America's  real  participation 
In  the  war.  except  through  the  propaganda  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  publicity  sgent.  George  Creel. 
In  the  prcpaganda  spread  abroad  by  Mr  Creel. 
every  step  the  United  States  had  taken  had 
been  represented  as  taken  in  the  name  of 
WUEon.  Then,  too.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  cf  the  American  Army  and 
Navy.  His  was  the  only  American  voice  ht^ard 
in  International  Intercourse.  Congress  had 
put  Into  his  hands  the  Nation's  manpower, 
its  wealth.  Its  railroads.  Its  shipping,  its  In- 
dtistriea,  even  Its  farms  and  Its  very  house- 
holds. 

In  the  stormy  days  of  1918  when  the  Ger- 
man tide  was  stemmed.  It  was  the  name  of 
Wilson  that  Europe  saw  above  the  Stars  a:id 
Stripes  that  saved  the  world.  last  but  not 
least.  President  Wilson  stood  in  Europe  and 
at  the  Peace  Conference  as  the  holder  cf 
110.000.000  000  worth  of  Europe's  prcm;sscry 
notes.  Small  wonder  that  sovereigns  and 
governments  listened  to  him  and  that  the 
people  acclaimed  him  tintil  he  was  eonfirmeci 
in  his  vain  delusion  that  his  mind  coti'd 
solve  all  the  unsclvable  problems  wh.ch  had 
baffled  Europe  since  Ulysses  wandered  en  his 
long  way  home  from  Troy. 

In  Europe,  as  well  as  In  the  United  State?. 

President  Wilson  won  support  for  bis  League 

of  Nations  by  this  pledge:  That  the  Lea^^^ue 

-would  bring  tinlversal  peace,  and.  therefore. 

universal   disarraament.    Is   it   any   wouUer 


that  at  the  end  of  the  bloodiest  conflict  !n 
hi-tciy.  m-n  s  hope?  f c  r  eternal  peace  should 
re^spond  quickly  to  such  a  pledge,  or  that  they 
should  not  scrutinize  too  carefully  the  means 
pripc-^cd  to  rtach  this  end? 

That  was  'he  reason  Europe  listened.  That 
was  the  reason  a  lar^e  share  cf  the  American 
people,  pravi!:?  for  universal  peace,  gave  sup- 
port tJ  the  V.'ilEcn  project  imtil  they  fcund 
It  was  all  a  sham— that  Instead  cf  tran- 
qu.llity.  it  would  give  America  turmoil;  that 
instead  of  dsarmament,  it  would  mean  great- 
er armament:  that  instead  of  leaving  a  sev- 
ere.tjn  Unit.xl  States  as  the  one  great  pac.flc 
p«-.w  r  capable  of  leading  the  world  toward 
universal  brotherhood,  it  would  force  even 
this  country  into  the  bloody  angle  of  Euro- 
pean imperialism,  as  a  partner  In  war  instead 
of  a  leader  in  peace. 

The  pre':cnt  record  Is  here  set  down,  be- 
catiro  It  shows  how.  unembarrassed  by  his 
repudiated  leadership.  President  Wilson  came 
to  prox:la:m  himself  the  sole  voice  of  the 
American  people,  with  a  mandate  to  wrest 
from  an  unwilling  Europe  a  League  of  Nations 
which  should  be  above  all  nations. 

We  shall  see  him,  by  the  force  of  that  pre- 
tense, induce  Europe  to  heed  his  demands. 
We  shall  see  him  return  with  his  constitu- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  we  shall 
hear  htm  tell  America  that  Europe's  heart 
will  break  unlers  her  distracted  and  sxiffering 
peoples  secu:e  this  great  boon.  We  shall  see 
him.  ignoring  the  unmistakable  voice  cf  his 
countrymen  and  defying  the  open  challenge 
of  the  Senate,  cross  the  seas  again  to  tell  the 
Peace  Conference  that  the  United  States 
stands  unanimous  behind  him,  that  It  will 
take  noth  nET  less  than  the  League  of 
Nations — with  i's  undotted  and  t's  un- 
crossed—and that  the  League  must  be  the 
first  provision  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  We 
shall  see  him,  then,  sacrifice  America's  vital 
Interests  and  yield  the  great  heritage  of 
America's  fcieign  p(^)icy  to  obtain  the  mere 
appearance  of  succ^^s.  We  shall  see  him  re- 
turn the  second  time  to  this  country  to  fight, 
bv  every  means  within  h's  autocratic  powers, 
acainst  the  .\mericanizatlon  of  the  Covenant 
cf  the  Lervfrue 

When  the  Senate  shall  have  adopted  reser- 
vations to  safet^tiard  America's  rights  and 
Con-titutton.  we  shall  see  him  order  his  demo- 
cratic fcllcvers  In  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
treaty.  This  accomplished  we  shall  see  him 
veto  a  resolution  declaring  the  war  at  an  end. 
We  shall  .see  him  finRlly  bitter,  defiant,  alone 
in  the  pjosition:  "There  shall  be  no  peace  but 
mv   peace      The  Nation  Is  still  at  war." 

It  :s  a  drama  without  precedent  in  modern 
h'^^tory.  Future  t^enerations  will  stand  ar:hast 
at  the  sw;ft  movement  from  arropance  to 
hypocrisy,  from  hypocrisy  to  perfidy,  from 
perflciv  to  the  betrayal  of  a  nation.  Even 
now  the  United  States  hardly  knows  all  that 
it  escaped,  or  iiow  narrowly  It  missed  acccpt- 
\rs  a  partnership  with  European  imperial- 
l.?in— a  p-iitnership  in  which  It  would  have 
furnished  the  blotxl  and  the  wealth  to  pro- 
tect and  to  extend  European  empires,  to  keep 
rei.TeK'ous  nations  In  ."iubjectlon,  to  guarantee 
forever  the  crimes  of  centuries  of  coloniza- 
tion, and  all  in  the  name  of  peace,  liberty, 
and  democracy. 

Sometimes  the  proxeedings  take  on  the 
aspect  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy  with  foreign 
powers  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
S'^ates.  Nor  do  we  yet  know  what  secret 
promises  and  hidden  pledges  may  have  been 
given  in  the  name  of  this  country  and  still  lie 
unrevealed  in  the  silent  chancelleries  of 
Etircpe.  Quite  p'l^ssibly  the  refusal  of  the 
Si'nrite  to  accept  President  Wilson's  league 
has  cancel'  d  ether  pledges  than  the  ones  we 
know — only  the  future  can  tell. 

Despite  the  acrlaim  of  the  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope, the  h  ttc  r  an  will  search  In  vain  for  a 
trace  of  heroism  In  the  latwrs  of  President 
Wilscn.  There  is  no  point  at  which  we  can 
find  him  defending  justice  agaUut  odds  or 


ch:iii)pioning  any  high  but  feeble  cau-e.  If 
the  e.ieiny  Is  weak,  he  is  stubborn.  If  the 
enemy  is  strong,  he  yields.  It  Is  a  simple 
plan,  but  not  a  heroic  one. 

Ccntistent  only  in  his  Inconsistencies, 
words  mean  nothing  to  him.  Truih  Is  sub- 
servient to  expediency.  His  action  of  today 
b.hes  his  pnmiise  of  ye'-terUay.  His  words 
tomorrow  wiil  have  no  relation  to  what  he 
did  today.  He  says  one  th'ng  to  the  Peace 
Conference  and  another  to  the  pecule  of  the 
United  States  and  then  give.^  the  Senate  an 
explanation  which  agrees  with  neither. 

The  ConstituticH  means  nothing  to  him, 
except  an  obstacle  to  be  circumvented.  Tlie 
Con.'titution  provides  that  he  shall  ask  the 
Senate's  advica  and  he  tries  to  browbeat  the 
Senate  into  acceptance  of  his  dictation. 
Exalted  by  the  prestige  cf  the  United  States, 
its  victorious  armies  and  lavish  treasury,  he 
poses  to  the  starving,  war-tired  people  of 
Europe  as  a  messiah  of  peace,  inflames  them 
agai'^st  their  governments,  and  betrays  the 
Ideals  he  has  asked  them  to  support  as  if 
th.-se  ideals  were  mere  catchwords  to  net 
applause.  He  declares  his  dogma  of  self- 
determination,  Invc'phs  against  letting  men 
pass  as  chattels  from  ruler  to  ruler  with  the 
shifting  of  boundaries,  and  then  he  pledges 
the  use  of  Uie  Army  and  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  whole  peoples  in  politi- 
cal bondage. 

He  proclaims  hi.''  League  of  Nations  as  a 
guaranty  of  perpetual  peace.  Immediately 
new  wars  spring  up  in  the  silent  battlefields, 
the  cannon  roar  again  over  the  graves  in 
which  sleep  the  armies  of  yesterday,  and  only 
the  steadfast  patriotism  of  the  American 
Senate  bars  the  way  against  his  sending 
American  soldiers  to  fight  in  these  wars  and 
to  seal  with  American  blood  his  serpentine 
compact.  Often  it  Is  more  than  difficult  to 
follow  him  In  those  twistings  and  turnings, 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  How,  for 
Instance,  is  one  going  to  explain  facts  like 
th*s: 

In  the  spring  of  1917,  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionists published,  from  the  archives  of  the 
Czars  government,  the  various  secret  trea- 
ties to  which  Russia  had  been  a  party.  They 
Involved  England,  France,  Italy.  Rumania, 
and  Japan  They  parceled  out  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  They 
were  printed  in  all  the  neutral  newspapers 
of  Europe  and  finally  broke  through  the  lines 
of  our  own  censorship  and  were  printed  in 
several  American  newspapers  and  magazines. 
They  must  have  been  sent  to  the  State  De- 
partment by, our  embassies  and  legations  in 
Europe,  Yet  President  Wilson  solemnly 
avowed  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  these 
secret  treaties  until  he  sat  down  at  the  con- 
ferenc?  t;  ble  at  Versailles,  in  January  1919, 
almost  2  years  after  their  first  publication. 

These  facts  are  pertinent  because  they  give 
a  picture  of  the  man  who  placed  himself 
above  the  Constitution  and  his  cause  above 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Only 
in  the  light  of  thes?  facts  can  we  study  this 
conHlct  between  the  President  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
yes.  the  very  United  States  Itself,  on  the 
other.  Only  in  their  light  can  we  Interpret 
the  long  struggle  which  Is  not  yet  at  an  end. 

Chapter  II.  The  conflict  begins 
When  President  Wilson  arrived  In  Europe. 
December  13,  1918.  a  m.onth  f.nd  2  days  after 
the  armistice  was  signed,  the  great  powers 
had  not  considered  seriously  the  formation 
of  a  League  of  r:at:ons,  nor  had  they  in- 
tended to  Include  It  In  the  formal  peace  with 
Germany.  They  desired  a  quick  peace.  We 
now  have  the  ttstimony  of  Mr.  House  that 
a  treaty  of  peace  could  have  been  concluded 
with  Germany  by  Christmas  of  1918.  This 
was,  as  he  said,  "the  obvious  thing  to  do." 
But  Pic-ldent  Wilsons  Insistence  on  the 
Lcasue   made  a  quick   peace   impossible. 


Except  a  few  men  of  prominence  in  Great 
Britain,  like  General  Smuts  and  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  and  a  still  smaller  number  In  France, 
the  League  pro,ect  had  no  noteworthy  sup- 
porters in  those  countries.  It  was  Mr.  Wil- 
son's insistence  and  his  contention  that  In 
this  Insistence  he  represented  the  demand 
Oi  the  American  people,  that  made  the  League 
the  first  business  of  the  conference  end  later 
an  ins?parable  part  of  the  treaty  Itsclf.  No 
other  country  was  in  position  to  refuse  such 
demand,  made  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  The  French  were  particularly  op- 
posed to  the  Le.Tgue,  fearing  to  trust  their 
future  to  )t.  They  demanded  and  finally  se- 
cured a  separate  treaty  for  their  defense. 

How  President  Wilson  brought  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  European  powers  to  heed  his 
demands  can  give  no  pride  to  any  American. 
Despite  his  pledge  that  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  be  done  In  the  open  and  that 
peace  was  to  be  made  by  "open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at,"  the  work  at  Versailles 
was  done  In  secret.  Not  merely  were  the  con- 
ferences themselves  behind  closed  doors,  but 
a  stern  censorship  kept  the  world  misin- 
formed or  wholly  ignorant.  Not  until  the 
negotiators  and  observers  had  left  the  realms 
of  this  censorship  did  the  world  get  an 
Inkling  of  the  intrigue,  the  petty  chicanery, 
the  pjompous  hypocrisy,  the  betrayals,  the 
bargains,  and  the  baleful  Influences  that 
swayed  the  men  who  held  In  their  hands  the 
destiny  of  the  world. 

The  censorship  was  not  confined  to  the 
work  of  the  conference.  A  special  censorship 
on  despatches  from  the  United  States  was 
ordered  to  prevent  the  French  from  learning 
what  America  really  thought  of  the  League, 
even  as  a  special  censorship  on  despatches 
from  France  was  ordered  to  prevent  the 
Americans  from  learning  what  the  French 
really  thought  of  the  League.  Without  the 
duplicity  of  this  censorship  President  Wilson 
might  never  have  been  able  to  obtain  his  de- 
mands. Even  now  the  whole  story  has  not 
been  told  of  the  price  which  President  Wilson 
paid  to  have  his  way.  how  he  played  nation 
against  nation  and  peoples  against  their 
governments,  how  he  cast  away  American 
interests,  threw  overboard  his  principles,  be- 
trayed China,  rebuffed  Ireland,  promised  to 
send  the  American  Armies  and  Navies  Into 
European  wars,  and  used  the  great  name  of 
the  American  people  to  persuade  or  to  brow- 
beat those  whom  other  appeals  failed  to  move. 
To  obtain  Great  Britain's  support,  he 
abandoned  his  demand  for  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  consented  to  her  taking  over  vast  Ger- 
man colonies  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific,  as  well 
as  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  recognized  her 
protectorate  over  Egypt,  and  granted  the 
British  Empire  six  votes  to  America's  one  in 
the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

To  France  he  gave  a  special  treaty  of  mili- 
tary defense  after  pledging  himself  that  no 
separate  treaties  should  be  made,  consented 
to  her  acquisition  of  German  and  Turkish 
territories  and  yielded  to  her  demands  lor 
the  S.iar  Valley  which  he  originally  had 
opposed. 

To  Japan  he  conceded  Shantung  and  the 
Pacific  Islands,  although  the  concession  of 
Shantung  lost  China  to  th#  League,  and  but 
for  the  veto  of  Australia,  he  might  have 
conceded  to  Japan  her  coveted  "racial 
equality." 

He  forced  the  hand  of  the  Italian  con- 
ferees by  arousing  the  people  of  Italy  against 
their  government  and  undermining  the  Or- 
lando ministry.  To  Rumania  and  Serbia 
he  pledged  the  sending  of  United  States 
solders  and  sailors  across  the  seas  to  pro- 
tect them,  should  such  protection  be  needed. 
In  the  great  work  cf  writing  the  real  treaty 
cf  peace,  of  remaking  the  map  of  the  world, 
and  of  laying  the  foundations  for  a  peace 
with  the  Central  Powers,  he  played  but  an 
unimportant    part.    His    famous    Fourteen 


Points  were  never  mentioned  at  the  con- 
feicnce.  Such  was  the  price  he  paid  for  his 
League  of  Nations. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  he  had  his  way? 
Obsessed  wi*h  a  personal  mission  and  self- 
crowi.ed  with  a  halo  of  American  leadership. 
he  w.is  able  to  override  the  Judgment  and 
w»ohes  of  the  weak  and  to  purchase,  with 
American  Interests,  the  assent  of  the  strong. 
His  only  thought  was  to  get  some  form  of 
Lengue  of  Nations  for  his  own  personal  glory, 
that  history  might  mark  him  as  the  leader  of 
all  nations  In  this  twentletli-century  world. 
In  thus  making  the  League  the  substance 
and  all  else  the  shadow,  he  gained  for  the 
United  States  only  the  shadow  and  sacrificed 
the  substance. 

Having  yielded  to  President  Wilson's  de- 
mand for  a  League,  the  representatives  of  the 
European  governments  devoted  their  atten- 
tion to  making  that  League  conform  to  their 
desires.  Having  given  him  the  shadow^  they 
saw  to  It  that  the  substance  should  lae  all 
their  own.  They  devoted  their  thovjght  and 
their  effort  to  shaping  the  draft  so  that  it 
would  conform  to  their  settled  foreign  poli- 
cies, that  It  would  dovetail  with  their  plans 
and  their  International  engagemenu,  that  it 
should  not  confilct  but  harmonize  with  their 
national  interests,  that  It  should  bring  to 
them  help  and  added  strength  In  enforcing 
their  demands  against  the  Central  Powers, 
that  It  should  safeguard  the  fruits  they  had 
determined  to  reap  from  America's  victory. 
that  it  should  add  to  their  benefits,  but  at 
America's  coet. 

So  it  happened  that  the  Covenant,  drafted 
In  the  atmosphere  of  Paris,  was  based  on  a 
plan  prepared  by  an  Englishman,  In  an  en- 
vironment wholly  foreign  to  American  policy 
and  to  American  Institutions,  by  strong  men 
who  had  no  Interest  In  the  United  States. 
who  thought  In  terms  of  their  own  countries 
and  not  of  ours,  and  who  were  determined 
to  protect  their  own  governments  and  their 
own  Interests  above  everything  else. 

There  was  no  special  hostility  on  their  part 
to  the  United  States.    On  the  contrary,  they 
wanted  America's  friendship.    But  it  was  not 
their  business  to  seek  to  protect  American 
interests  nor  to  make  the  Covenant  conform 
to   the    peculiar   requirements   of    America's 
Constitution   or   to    the   traditions,   pollclea, 
and  fixed  rules  of  America's  foreign  relations. 
President  Wilson  admitted  that  the  basis  of 
the  Covenant  was  not  hl^  own.    He  sold  he 
had  made  his  original  draft  from  the  PhllU- 
more    report,    obtained    from   England,    and 
then  had  revised  It  to  embody  the  principles 
of  the  draft  prepared  by  General  Smuts  and 
Sir  Robert  CecU.    But  his  draft  was  not  even 
considered  by  the  Peace  Conference.    It  was 
not  even  discussed.    The  draft  that  the  con- 
ference accepted  was  the  Bmuts-Cecll  docu- 
ment.   To  this  President  Wilson  contributed 
but  one  article,  the  famous  Article  10. 

President  Wilson  was  allowed  to  open  the 
League  of  Nations  discussion  In  the  peace 
conference  session  of  January  25,  1919.  Ha 
talked  eloquently  of  mandates  from  the 
American  people,  of  Instructions  which  be 
dared  not  compromise  or  abate.  In  the  light 
of  his  complete  abandonment  of  the  Fourteen 
Points  and  his  surrender  In  compromise  after 
compromise,  this  pretense  that  the  American 
people  had  commissioned  him  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  League  of  Nations  Is  worthy  ol 
textual  quotation: 

"You  can  imagine,  gentlemen,  tha  senti- 
ments and  the  purpose  with  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  SUtes  support  tble 
great  project  for  a  Leagtie  of  MaUona.  We 
regard  It  as  the  keystone  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram which  expressed  our  purposes  and  Ideals 
In  this  war  and  which  the  associated  nations 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  settlement.  If 
we  return  to  the  United  States  without  hav- 
ing made  every  effort  In  our  power  to  realise 
this  program,  we -should  return  to  meet  the 
merited   scorn   of   our   leUow  citi«na.    For 
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they  are  a  body  that  constitutes  a  great 
iJfmccracy.  TJioy  expect  their  leaders  to 
■peak  xhi-iT  th  u.ats  and  no  private  purpose 
of  the'.r  o'*T!.  Tri'-y  expect  their  representa- 
tives to  b€  thetr  fervants.  We  have  no  choice 
but  to  rbfy  lh?:r  mandate.  But  It  Is  with 
the  pr'.j*eHt  enthus  a.'m  and  pleas\ire  that 
we  acrept  that  nrndate;  and  because  th!s  Is 
the  keystone  of  the  wmle  fabric,  we  have 
plfd?ed  our  every  purpose  to  It,  as  we  have 
to  every  Item  of  the  fabric.  We  wculd  not 
dare  abate  a  single  Item  of  the  prugram  which 
constitutes  our  Instruction!.  W'.-  would  rot 
dare  comprrml'e  upon  any  matter  as  the 
champion  of  this  thing— this  peace  of  the 
world,  this  attitude  of  justice,  this  principle 
that  we  are  the  masters  of  no  people,  but  are 
here  to  see  that  every  people  In  the  world 
shall  choose  Its  own  masters  and  govern  Its 
own  destinies,  not  as  we  wish,  but  as  It 
wishes 

"You  can  see  that  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  are,  therefore,  never  put  to 
the  embarrassment  of  choosing  a  way  of  ex- 
pediency, because  they  have  laid  down  for 
them  the  unalterable  lines  of  principle.  And, 
thank  God,  those  lines  have  been  accepted 
as  the  lines  of  settlement  by  all  the  high- 
minded  men  who  have  had  to  do  with  the 
beginnings  of  this  great  business  " 

Preeident  Wilson  was  made  the  chairman  of 
the  special  commission  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence to  deal  with  the  League  of  Nations. 
This  commission  worked  for  2  weeks  on  the 
preparation  of  a  constitution  for  the  Ler-gue 
along  the  lines  of  the  Su-.uts-Cecll  draft. 
The  work  had  to  be  hurried  because  Presi- 
dent Wilson  wished  to  sail  for  the  United 
Sta'is  February  15.  The  day  before  he  sailed, 
the  commission  gathered  its  half -considered 
Ideaa  into  a  hastily  written  constitution  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  President  Wilson 
presents  It  to  the  peace  conference  as  a  ten- 
tative report.  As  the  Versailles  proceedings 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  darkest  secrecy, 
the  most  Interesting  point  in  President  Wil- 
Bon'a  presentation  speech  was  bis  tribute  to 
the  publicity  which  was  to  make  the  League 
of  Nations  the  great  expression  of  "the  moral 
force  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world."  He 
said: 

"We  are  depending  primarily  and  chiefly 
upon  one  great  force,  and  this  Is  the  moral 
force  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world — the 
pleaalng  and  dariiylng  and  compelling  influ- 
ence of  publicity  BO  that  Intriguca  can  no 
longer  have  their  coverts,  so  that  designs  that 
axe  sinister  can  at  any  time  be  drawn  into 
the  open,  so  that  those  things  that  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  light  may  be  promptly  de- 
stroyed by  the  overwhelming  light  of  the  unl- 
versal  expressioD  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
world. - 

Although  the  constitution  bad  been  made 
public  at  Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of 
arousing  comment  and  provoking  criticism. 
It  seems  to  have  been  President  Wilson's  idea 
that  this  privilege  did  not  extend  to  the 
United  States.  When  he  arrived  In  America, 
with  bis  copy  of  this  constitution,  be  re- 
quested IK)  suggestions.  He  presented  it  as  a 
•acred  text  In  which  no  changes  might  be 
made.  In  his  addresses  and  his  conferences 
he  was  Intolerant  of  any  criticism.  His  speech 
at  Boston.  Immediately  after  landing,  was  a 
message  of  defiance  to  anyone  who  might  dis- 
agree with  him. 

"I  should  welcome  no  sweeter  challenge 
than  that,"  he  said.  "I  have  fighting  blood  in 
me,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  delight  to  let  It 
have  scope,  but  if  tt  Is  a  challenge,  on  this 
occasion  It  wUI  be  an  Indulgence." 

This  speech  had  no  siiggestion  of  Invitation 
to  criticism  or  counsel — not  even  an  explana- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  document  itself.  In- 
stead It  bristled  with  resentment  of  the  op- 
position which  he  must  have  felt  that  his  t>e- 
traval  cf  American  Interests  would  aroiise 
when  the  cotintry  learned  of  it  In  detail.   For 


there  was  no  longer  that  rlfjid  domestic  cen- 
sorship which  could  assure  to  him  uniform 
pr.lse  for  all  he  d'd. 

So  this  first  acidrc.-s  upon  his  arrival  shed 
no  ll:;ht  upcn  the  tr.rk  he  had  gone  r.brccd  to 
perform.  It  was  a  dtfir.nt  justification  cf  his 
acts,  against  the  critlcLsm  he  kncv.-  would  be 
prr,vcl:cd  by  a  frank  account  ot  l.'.s  .stev.a.d- 
sh.p  abroad.  It  was  a  ccnde.'nna'.ion  ol  "n..r- 
rcw,  se:fL«;h,  and  provincial  purpc:^«3  which 
seem  so  dear  to  some  minds  that  have  no  j 
sweep  beyond  the  ncarcot  horizon."  i 

Not  a  Wu;d  did  he  tay  about  the  d?talls  of 
the  machinery  which  would  create  a  govern- 
ment over  and  above  the  United  States,  aud 
in  wlicee  hands  would  be  put  the  isiuo  as  to 
peace  and  war  for  the  Uuiled  StatCKi  only 
this.  If  the  Wilson  plan  should  fail:  •'Think 
of  the  picture.  Tliink  of  the  utter  blackness 
of  the  world" 

Yet  the  document  which  the  President  had 
signed  and  for  which  he  demanded  the  Sen- 
ate's ratification  built  up  a  utw  supreme  gcv- 
ernment  of  the  world,  pled..;;-d  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  in  foreicn 
wars,  guaranteed  the  permanence  of  the  new 
boundaries  of  the  nations,  put  in  the  h-iiids 
of  the  League  the  control  of  armaments,  took 
from  Congress  the  constitutional  right  to 
make  war  and  subjected  this  riyht  to  the 
control  of  foreigners,  rendered  our  ecunjmic 
life  Euboorvicnt  tc  the  decrees  of  *he  League, 
provided  rules  for  arbitration  whose  viola- 
tion meant  war,  and  set  up  a  machinery  of 
secretariats  and  commissions  whose  powers 
transcended  those  of  the  Government  in 
Washington. 

Before  his  arrival  in  WashluLjton.  President 
Wilson  had  Invited  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  to  dine 
with  him  at  the  White  Hou.se.  At  that  con- 
ference he  told  these  committees  that  "un- 
less the  United  States  entered  the  League  of 
Nations  the  League  would  fall  and  chaog  and 
turmoil  beyond  description  would  result  in 
Europe." 

Under  the  cross-examin:ttion  of  the  com- 
mittee members  it  developed  that  the  Presi- 
dent's own  ideas  of  the  exact  workings  of  the 
League  "constitution"  were  vague,  that  he 
had  not  even  considered  some  of  its  most 
Important  aspects,  that  the  exact  method?  of 
its  operation  were  highly  speculative,  and  thut 
much  of  its  language  was  ambiguous.  Dur- 
ing the  conference  Senator  Brandegce,  of 
Connecticut,  sr.id  to  the  President: 

"Mr.  President,  this  League  of  Nations  will 
not  prevent  war." 

"It  will  not,"  admitted  the  President. 
"Nothing  will  prevent  war.  but  it  will  bring 
about  the  discussion  before  the  beginning 
of  a  war  " 

He  laid  all  his  emphasis  at  this  time  and 
throughout  his  brief  stay  in  the  United 
States  on  this  element  of  di.scu-ssion  and 
delay,  always  ignoring  or  concealing  the  ele- 
ment of  force  which  he  later  discovered  to 
be  "the  heart  of  the  Covenant." 

One  Senator  pressed  inquiries  relating  to 
the  Irish  question,  and  the  President  was 
reported  to  have  answered  that  Ireland  would 
have  no  vote  In  the  League  "at  present,  "  and 
that  the  Irish  question  was  one  for  later 
solution  between  Ireland  and  England. 

The  President  was  asked  if  the  League 
would  not  destroy  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  His 
reply  was: 

"Not  at  all;  the  League  would  extend  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  entire  world  " 

He  also  gave  It  as  his  Interpretation  that 
any  member  would  be  able  to  withdraw  from 
the  League  If  it  saw  fit.  In  reply  to  ques- 
tions, he  said  that  four  plans  had  been  con- 
sidered, the  British,  French,  Italian,  and 
American;  that  the  British  plan  had  been 
adopted;  that  the  others  had  been  laid  aside; 
that  they  had  never  been  printed  or  pub- 
lished but  that  he  knew  of  no  objection  to 
having  that  done. 


Thp  President's  short  stay  In  this  country 
was  sutSciont  to  brlrs  to  the  surface  a  vij- 
orous  wave  of  f'rpoi:i::on  to  his  Lfa£;ue  of 
N:t.i"ns  from  all  portions  cf  the  Ur;itcd 
States,  fror.  E>err.crrn*^«  rs  well  p.s  R  pu*?!!- 
cnns.  This  aroufod  the  bitter  animosity  of 
the  Pre.'ident.  ani.  in  the  minds  of  the  few 
who  reached  him  at  the  White  Huse.  he  left 
no  doubt  of  his  violent  re??n'mcnt  of  all 
crit!ci.-m. 

The  opposiMon  to  the  President's  plans 
re'xched  l'«  rl'mnx  in  a  rourd  robin  wh:ch 
was  signed  by  37  Rep'-ibllcan  Senators  aT:d  was 
Introduced  a'-  a  Senate  resolution  by  Senator 
Lodie  Marrh  3.  *As  <.l'ie  Constitution  requires 
a  majority  of  two-thirds  in  the  Senate  to 
inT.fy  a  featy,  the  .<=l.;:natures  of  these  37 
S^nr'tors  wore  sufficient  to  guarantee  that 
the  P.'-esident's  pli  n  could  not  be  carried  o-it. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  v>-as  short  and 
to  the  point.     It  fr>!Iov,-.B: 

"Wheiras  owins;  to  the  victory  of  the  arms 
of  the  United  States  and  the  nations  with 
whom  it  is  a.-'iociated  a  peace  ccnference  was 
cnnvcnfd  and  is  new  In  se.-sion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setTlin<^  the  terms  cf  fence;  and 

"Whereas  a  cnmmi'tfe  of  the  conference 
has  proposed  a  constitution  for  a  League  of 
Nations  and  the  propo.-al  is  now  before  the 
peace  conference  for  its  consideration:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

■•Rr.:,c:ii'd  bu  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  the  dischargr  of  its  constitxit'CTiUL 
dut'j  of  adi-ice  in  rer,c.rd  to  treaties,  That  it 
Is  the  spnse  of  tl;e  S;-nate  that  while  it  Is 
their  desire  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
sh'->u!d  unite  to  promote  peace  and  general 
di?^armamcnt  the  con<^titution  of  the  Leaijue 
of  Nations  in  the  form  now  proposed  to  the 
pea?e  conference  should  not  be  accepted  by 
the  United  fc  ates:  and  be  it 

■■R^!:olred  further,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  nc^-otiations  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  should  irr.medlatcly  be 
directed  to  the  utmost  expedition  of  the 
urgent  bu.-^iness  of  negotiating  peace  terms 
with  Germany  sati.'^factcry  to  the  United 
States  and  the  nation5  with  whom  the  United 
States  is  associated  in  the  war  against  the 
German  Governm-  nt,  and  the  proposal  of  a 
League  of  Nations  to  insure  the  permanent 
peace  of  the  world  should  be  then  taken  up 
for  careful  and  serious  consideration," 

The  sl^rners  of  this  resolution  were  Sena- 
tors Lodt"^.  Mas.sr;chusetts;  Kncx,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Sherman,  Illinois;  New.  Indiana; 
Moses.  New  Hampshire;  Wad:;worth  New 
York;  Fernaid  Maine;  Cummins,  lOwa;  War- 
ren. Wyoming.  Waf-on,  Indiana;  Sterling, 
South  balcota:  Frellnghuysen,  New  Jerrcy; 
H-i.-dins;.  Ohio;  Hale,  Maine:  Borah  Idaho; 
Eranciegee.  Connecticut;  Calder.  New  York; 
Pe::ro:  e.  Pennsylvania;  Page.  Vermont;  Mc- 
lean. Cmnecticut:  France,  Maryland;  Ctirtis. 
Kansas:  Spencer,  Mis^^oiiri;  Tcwnsend.  Mich- 
igan: Joh!i.«on.  California;  Dillingham,  Ver- 
mont; Lenroot,  Wisconsin;  Poindexter,  Wash- 
Iri'ton:  Sutiierland,  West  Virginia:  Smoot. 
Unih.  and  Gronna,  North  Dakota;  Senators- 
elect  Ed'je,  New  Jerj^ey;  Kej'es,  New  Ham.p- 
shlrc:  McCormick.  Illinois:  Pliipps,  Colorado; 
Newberry,  Michlcwn;  and  Ball.  Delaware. 

Later  Senators  Elklns,  of  West  Vtrsinla.  and 
Fall,  of  New  Mexico,  signed  the  resolution, 
makmt;  39  In  all — a  margin  of  6  over  the  33 
needed  to  prevent  rat:fication. 

The  round  robin  was  made  ptibllc  2  days 
before  the  Pre.-ldent  sailed  from  New  York 
on  his  return  to  France.  It  was  in  reply  to 
Its  challenge  that  President  Wilson  uttered 
a  final  defiance  in  his  farewell  speech  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.  March 
4.     He  said: 

"When  the  treaty  comes  back,  gentlemen 
on  this  Bide  will  find  the  Covenant  not  only 
not  changed  but  so  many  threads  of  the 
treaty  tied  to  the  Covenant  that  you  cannot 
dissect  the  Covenant  from  the  treaty  with- 
out destroying  the  whole  vital  structure  The 
structure  of  peace  will  not  be  Tltal  without 
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the  Leaeue  of  Nation^,  and  no  man  is  going 
to  bring  back  a  cadaver  with  him." 

While  Prc.'^ident  Wilson  was  in  the  United 
Slates,  however,  the  members  of  the  peace 
conference  liad  continued  their  work.  They 
were  not  deaf  to  criticism  as  the  President 
had  been.  When  he  returned  to  France  he 
found  that  ihty  had  decided  not  to  make 
the  League  ol  Nations  a  part  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.  By  a  direct  ultimatum  the  Presi- 
dent .succeeded  in  overthrowing  this  decision 
and  m  incorporating  the  League  in  the  treaty. 
But  lie  accepted  the  other  changes. 

On  April  28  he  presented  the  revised  draft 
for  the  League  to  the  conference.  The  name 
of  the  document  was  changed  from  "consti- 
tution "  to  "covenant."  A  special  clause  had 
been  inserted  to  conceal  the  conflict  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Several  other  clau.ses  were 
changed  or  added.  Not  the  least  interesting 
of  the  amendments  was  the  provision  by 
which  members  of  the  League  could  refuse 
to  accept  amendments  to  the  Covenant,  al- 
though forfeiting  their  membership  by  so  do- 
ing. President  Wilson  said  that  this  provi- 
sion had  to  be  written  into  the  Covenant 
because  of  the  demands  of  the  Brazilian  dele- 
gation, "to  meet  constitutional  require- 
ments." Apparently,  the  constitution  of 
Brazil  was  the  only  American  constitution 
who.--e  terms  were  considered  in  the  writing 
of  the  final  draft. 

The  most  noteworthy  change  concerned 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Tl-ie  criticism  which 
President  Wilson  had  re.sented  so  bitterly  in 
the  United  States  found  consideration  in 
Paris.  Another  amendment  eliminated  "do- 
mestic" questions  from  the  purview  of  the 
League.  On  President  Wilson's  motion. 
Geneva  was  substituted  for  Brtissels  as  the 
seat  of  the  League — thereby  arousing  the 
hostility  of  Belgium.  As  a  whole  the  changes 
were  far  more  comprehensive  and  involved 
mere  articles  than  the  later  reservations  of 
the  Senate.  Yet  this  was  the  document 
which  President  Wilson  had  con.'-idered  per- 
fect and  with  whose  every  detail — on  this  side 
of  the  ocean— he  was  completely  satisfied. 

But  more  than  this.  To  placate  the  French 
and  pain  their  consent  to  the  League,  Pres- 
ident Wilson  had  to  concede  tc  them  a  spe- 
cial treaty  of  alliance  and  defense,  in  repudi- 
ation of  his  own  denunciations  of  special 
treaties. 

To  Great  Britain,  the  President  yielded  al- 
most everything  she  asked.  He  did  not  even 
mention  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  When  the 
i.atives  ol  Egypt  started  a  revolt  at  Cairo 
during  the  Peace  Conference,  the  British  told 
President  Wilson  that  his  forgotten  "Four- 
teen Points"  were  responsible,  so  he  formal- 
ly recognized  the  British  protectorate  over 
Esjypt.  and  that  fact,  placarded  in  Egypt 
with  Wilson's  name,  broke  the  backbone  of 
the  Egyptian  revolution.  He  conceded  Ire- 
land and  India  to  be  "domestic  questions"  of 
the  British  Empire.  He  signed  a  special  res- 
ervation in  favor  of  the  British  Colonies,  not 
only  conceding  the  British  Empire  six  votes 
to  America's  one  in  the  assembly  of  the 
League,  but  guaranteeing  the  right  of  the 
British  Colonies  to  sit  in  the  council  of  the 
League  as  Independent  powers.  The  British 
flag  was  raised  over  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  in  Asia  and  Africa  without  a 
whisper  of  dissent  from  the  President. 

By  trying  to  secure  a  guaranty  of  "relig- 
ious equality."  President  Wilson  called  forth 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  obtain 
a  pledge  of  "racial  equality'  in  the  League. 
This  was  favored  by  a  majority  vote,  and 
only  a  ruling  that  a  unanimous  vote  was 
necessary  to  a  decision  kept  the  clause  out 
of  the  Covenant.  The  President  conceded 
Shantung  to  Japan,  because  he  feared  that 
the  Japanese  delegation  would  bolt  the  con- 
ference, although  Secretary  Lansing  has  tes- 
lifleo  that  he  believed  this  fear  was  lU- 
founried. 


When   Serbia  and   Rumania   demurred  to    I 
certain    features    of    the    League    Covenant,    i 
President   Wilson,   in   a  speech   on   May   31.  .1 
gave   them   a   pledge   that   American    tr(x>ps 
would  be  sent  overseas  to  protect   them,  if 
necessary.  j 

"If  the  world  should  be  troubled  again," 
he  told  them,  "if  the  conditions  which  we  all    i 
regard   as  fundamental   are  challenged,   the    1 
guaranties   which   will    be   given   to  you  will    ] 
pledge  that  the  United  States  will  send  its 
Army  and  fleet  across  the  ocean' — and  this 
although  he  later  said  in  Columbus,  Ohio:    ' 
"When  this  treaty  is  accepted,  men  in  khaki 
will  not  have  to  cross  the  seas  again."  i 

When  we  survey  this  moving  picture  of  Mr.    ' 
Wilson   in   Pans,   we  can  understand   twtier 
what  he  meant  by  his  speech  en  the  ppirit  of 
America  beic  re  the  International  Law  Asso- 
ciation in  Paris,  May  9.    "In  the  new  League 
of  Nations  we  are  starting  out  on  uncharted 
seas."  he  said,  "and,  therefore,  we  must  have 
steadiness    of    purpose."      No    cataclysm    of    ; 
heaven  or  earth   could  shake   his  steadiness    i 
cf   purpose.     No   principle   of    the   American 
Constitution,   no    interest   of   the   American    i 
people  could  make  him  halt  or  hesitate. 
Chapter  III.  The  President  against  the  Senate 
The  strurgJe   to   Americanize   the   League 
reallv  bf£:an  with  the  round -robin  resolution 
in  the  Senate.  March  3,  1919     The  life  of  the 
Sixty-filth  Congress  expired  March  4.  so  the 
resolution  was  easily  defeated  by  the  objec- 
tions of  Wilson  Deriiocrats.     The  Democrats 
were  then  in  control  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Sixty-sixth  Congre.ss  in  both  Cham- 
bers would  be  controlled  by  Republicans. 
Under  the  Constitution  it  could  not  meet 
until  December  1919  except  at  the  call  of  the 
President.  While  m  Paris.  President  Wilson 
had  let  it  be  known  he  would  not  call  a  spe- 
cial session  until  he  brought  home  the  final 
text  of  the  treaty.  Domestic  issues,  however, 
f..-rced  his  hand'  On  May  7,  1919,  at  Paris, 
he  signed  the  call  for  a  special  session  to 
meet  May  19. 

Meantime,    at    the    Peace    Conference,    Mr. 
Wilson  laid  the  strategic  lines  for  his  cam- 
paign.   The  challenge  of  the  round  robin  and 
the  response  it  called  forth  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  left  no  doubt  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  League  would  never  be  accepted 
as  it  stood.    Changes  were  made  at  Paris,  but 
these  scarcely  touched  the  points  that  were 
vital  to  the  United  States.    Before  sailing  the 
second  time  for  France,  March  4,  the  Presi- 
dent had  announced  his  plan  of  operations. 
He  would  so  Intertwine  the  League  and  the 
treaty    that    they    could    not    be    separated. 
This  meant  that  by  his  decree  there  could  be 
no  final  peace  in  the  world  until  the  Senate 
had  bowed  to  hLs  will.    The  European  nations 
opposed  this  political  device.    They  wanted 
a  peace  treaty.     They  wanted  It  soon,  and 
they  wanted   it   signed   and   ratified   by  the 
United  States.     Already  precious  months  had 
been  wasted.     Europe  had  spent  a  winter  of 
starvation,   misery,   and   disease   worse   than 
any  winter  of  the  war.     Bolshevism  threat- 
ened every  Europ>ean  government.    President 
Wilson  had  toured  England.  France,  Belgium, 
and  Italy.    He  had  been  welcomed  as  a  hero, 
but  he  had  spread  d.scontent  among  the  peo- 
ples and  sowed  the  seeds  of  revolt  against  the 
governments  whose  guest  he  was.     Every  day 
of  delay  threatened  the  foundations  of  civi- 
lization ia  Europe. 

But  when  he  arrived  in  Versailles,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  silenced  all  pleas  for  Immediate 
peace.  What  were  famine  and  revolt  to  him? 
What  though  another  winter  came  with  its 
harvest  of  death?  What  though  war  raged 
anew  in  Europe?  He  sought  a  weapon  to  use 
against  the  American  Senate.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  other  peace  conferees  were  In 
vain.  The  League  of  Nations,  as  a  cove- 
nant instead  of  a  constitution;  was  made 
the  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.    It 


was  not  without  n  struggle,  but  the  Presl- 
t*ent  was  in  fighting  mood. 

On  April  23,  in  the  controversy  over  Flume, 
he  appealed  openly  to  the  Italian  people  to 
repudiate  their  peace  delegates.  It  was  an 
act  so  unprecedented  that  it  left  the  confer- 
ence on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Messrs.  Or- 
lando and  biinnino.  the  Italian  premier  and 
foreign  minister,  accepted  the  challenge  and, 
April  24,  hastened  to  Rome  There  they  se- 
cured a  vole  of  confidence  from  the  Italian 
Parliament  and  thus  triumphed  over  Mr.  Wil- 
son On  April  26,  Mr.  Wilson  presented  the 
revised  covenant  and  secured  lU  acceptanc* 
in  the  conference 

By  this  time,  the  German  delegates  had  be- 
gun to  arrive  In  Paris.  On  April  SO,  their 
principal  representatives  came  and  then  be- 
gan the  2  months  of  negotiations  with  Ger- 
many which  ended  with  the  formal  signing  of 
the  treaty  by  the  Allies,  by  Mr.  Wilson  for 
the  United  States  and  by  Germany,  June  28. 
On  June  30.  the  President  sailed  from  Brest 
and  arrived  in  New  York,  July  8.  On  July 
10.  he  submitted  the  treaty  to  the  Senate 

Meantime,  the  Senate — in  session  since  May 
19— h..d  impatiently  demanded  the  treaty. 
The  text  had  been  made  known  to  the  Cter- 
man  delegates  In  April.  It  had  been  pub- 
lished in  various  forms  throughout  Europe 
and  was  in  the  hands  of  private  citizens  ta 
New  York  But  all  the  demands  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  Ignored.  Mr.  Wilson's  administra- 
tion was  in  Europe  and  no  one  In  Washing- 
ton dared  to  act.  Finally.  June  9.  the  Sen- 
ate obtained  a  copy  of  the  treaty  from  a  news- 
paper correspondent.  But  it  took  5  hour* 
of  debate  to  overcome  the  objections  of  the 
Wilson  Senat<;rs  to  allow  the  text  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Ihen  the  Senate  sat 
and  waited  for  the  President  to  arrive.  How 
strange  was  all  this  quibbling  over  copies  of 
the  treaty  in  the  light  of  the  farewell  speech 
cf  President  Wilson  to  Congress,  Dscember 
2,  1918.     In  that  address,  he  said: 

"I  shall  be  in  close  touch  with  you  and 
with  affairs  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  you 
will  know  all  that  I  do. 

"I  am  the  servant  of  the  Nation.  I  can 
have  no  private  thought  or  purpose  of  my 
own  in  performing  such  an  errand.  •  •  • 
I  shall  count  upon  your  friendly  countenance 
and  encouragement. 

"I  shall  not  be  inaccessible.  The  cablet 
and  the  wireless  will  render  me  available  for 
any  counsel  or  service  you  may  desire  of  me." 
For  7  months  Mr.  Wilson  had  Ignored  all 
requests  from  Congress  for  information  and 
had  spurned  all  suggestions  of  advice  or  crit- 
icism. Even  formal  Senate  resolutions  bad 
I  failed  to  move  him.  He  would  not  lift  the 
veil  which  concealed  his  activity  In  Paris  and 
its  results.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  cable 
M  Clemenceau,  refusing  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  French  senate  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  League  Commission. 

So  it  must  have  created  a  strange  Impres- 
sion in  senatorial  minds,  when,  in  at  last 
transmitting  the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  he 
said : 

"My  services  and  all  the  Informatlrn  X 
possess  win  be  at  your  disposal  and  at  the 
disposal  of  your  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions at  any  time,  either  Informally  or  In 
session  as  you  prefer;  and  I  hope  that  you 
Will  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  them. 

"In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  there  Is  no  need 
that  I  should  report  to  you  what  was  at- 
tempted and  done  at  ParU.  You  have  been 
dally  cognizant  of  what  was  going  on  over 
there.  •  •  •  The  cross-currents  of  poll- 
tics  and  of  Interest  must  have  been  evident 
to  you.  It  would  be  presuming  In  me  to  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  questions  which  arose 
or  the  many  diverse  elements  that  entered 
into  them." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  for  censor- 
garbled  dispatches.  Congress  hsd  been  "dally 
cognizant  "  of  nothing  that  happened  ot  Ver- 
sailles.   But  the  Pies.dent's  speech  was  most 
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mnarkiiblr  for  Ita  new  preaentailon  cl  Amer-    I 
leas  reasons  Tor  ciUerJng  the  war: 

'•'iTie  United  S'ates  ecered  the  wtr  upon  a 
diPfrrnt  friofiii'^  from  every  other  nation  ex- 
cent  cur  as>oclatr«  on  this  aide  of  the  »ea. 
W'-"  entered  it.  not  because  our  materlaJ  Inter- 
ests were  directly  threatened  or  becauae  any 
Bpecl.il  treaty  oblleailons  to  which  we  were 
parties  had  t>een  violated,  but  only  because 
we  saw  the  suprtmacy  and  even  the  validity 
of  r.ght  everywhere  put  In  Jeopardy  and  free 
gnvtrnment  likely  to  be  everywhere  Imperiled 
by  the  .ntolerable  aggrefislcn  of  a  power  which 
respected  neither  rl^ht  nor  obligation  and 
whose  very  system  of  government  flouted  the 
rlRhia  of  the  citizens  as  against  the  auto- 
cratic authority  of  Its  governors. 

"We  entered  the  war  as  the  disinterested 
champions  of  right  and  we  Interested  our- 
selves In  the  terms  of  peace  In  no  other  ca- 
pacity." 

This  was  In  direct  contradiction  to  Presi- 
dent Wilsons  war  message  of  April  2,  1917. 
In  that  he  had  recorded  among  the  causes  for 
our  entering  war  the  specific  fact  that  Ger- 
many had  not  only  threatened  the  material 
interests  of  the  United  States  but  had  waged 
war  upon  the  American  people.  He  had  de- 
Toted  much  of  that  address  to  a  definite  state- 
ment of  specific  attacks  upon  national  inter- 
ests and  designated  them,  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  among  the  causes  which  forced  this 
Government  to  accept  "the  status  of  bel- 
ligerent which  had  thus  been  thrust  upon 
It."  Moreover,  in  previous  notes  to  Germany 
M  to  the  sinking  of  American  ships  be  had 
demanded  reparation  based  upon  the  viola- 
tion of  treaties  between  this  country  and  the 
German  Empire. 

But  President  Wilson  had  forgotten  his 
Fourteen  Points  at  Paris.  He  had  forgotten 
all  his  pledges  to  "the  pleasing  and  clarifying 
and  compelling  Influences  of  publicity."  He 
had  forgotten  principle  after  principle  to  gain 
bis  coveted  League  It  Is  not  strange  then, 
perhaps,  that  he  forgot  the  causes  of  the  war, 
even  though  he  had  himself  proclaimed  them. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  this  same 
address  was  Mr.  Wilson's  appeal  for  the  aban- 
donment of  "Independent  action"  by  tht 
United  States  : 

"Every  true  heart  In  the  world  and  every 
enlightened  Judgment  demanded  that  at 
whatever  cost  of  Independent  action,  every 
government  that  took  thought  for  ita  people 
or  for  Justice  or  for  freedom  should  lend  it- 
self to  a  new  purpose  and  utterly  destroy  the 
old  order  of  International  politics. 

"Shall  we  or  any  other  free  pec^le  hesitate 
to  accept  tbU  great  duty?  Dare  we  reject  it 
and  break  the  heart  of  the  world? 

"It  Is  thus  that  a  new  role  and  a  new  re- 
sponsibility have  come  to  this  great  Nation 
Xhtkt  we  honor  and  which  we  would  all  wish 
to  lift  to  yet  higher  levels  of  service  and 
achievement.  The  stage  la  set,  the  destiny 
disclose^  It  baa  come  about  by  no  plan 
of  o\ir  Anceivlng.  but  by  the  hand  of  God, 
who  led  us  into  His  way 

"We  cannot  ttim  back.  We  can  only  go 
forward,  with  lifted  eyes  and  freohened  spirit 
to  follow  the  vlslan.  It  was  of  this  that  we 
had  dreamed  at  our  birth.  America  shall  In 
truth  show  the  way.  The  Ught  streams  upon 
the  path  ahead  and  nowhere  elae." 

These  were  Intended  to  be  fine  words  I  But 
how  hideous  are  they  when  we  consider  the 
record  at  Versailles,  the  petty  trickery,  the 
broken  promises,  the  bartered  principles,  the 
shattered  hopes,  the  t)etrayal  of  this  Nation's 
independence  which  the  President  sought  to 
sanctify  by  the  declaration  that  It  was  God 
who  led  the  way  The  sessions  at  VersaUles 
bad  not  even  been  opened  with  a  prayer. 

••The  stage  is  set.  the  destiny  dtocloeedr* 
Let  the  Senate  forget  its  duty,  its  oath.  Its 
honor!  Let  it  follow  the  vision  of  Columbia 
shnckled  to  European  charlota  of  conquest 
••With  lifted  eyes  sr.d  freshened  spirit"  let 
11    abandon    the    hc.i'cge    of    Uie    PaihersI 


Aw.iy  with  the  Constitution!  Away  with  In- 
dtpenderce!  Away  with  all  that  Washington 
■dreamed  at  our  birth"  of  this  Nation's  sov- 
ereignty among  the  powers  of  the  earth! 
"The  light  streams  upcn  the  path  ahead " — 
yes,  the  lieht  of  burainc;  citic*.  the  light  of 
new  wars,  revealing  a  vista  of  Amencan  sol- 
diers dying  in  alien  conflicts  on  foreign  bat- 
tiefleltis! 

To  this  cause  the  President,  "acting  In  his 
own  name  and  by  his  own  proper  au'vhonty.' 
had  given  his  word.    It  remaUicd  only  for  the 
Senate  to  ratify  It. 

Now  such  a  ratification  is  no  mere  form 
It  is  no  mere  cerenio.iy  of  countersitrning  a 
presidential  pledge.  It  la  a  responsibility  as 
great  as  any  President's.  It  is  an  obligation 
imposed  upon  the  Senate  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  no  mere  hedge 
upon  a  Presidents  plans.  A  single  clause  of 
the  Constitution  reposes  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  United  States  In  the  President 
and  in  the  Senate.  Paragraph  2  of  section  II 
of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution 
proscribes; 

"He  (the  President)  shall  have  power  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirdis  of 
Uie  Senators  present  concur  " 

The  authority  could  not  be  stated  more 
plainly  or  more  simply.  It  is  no  question  of 
mere  concurrence.  "By  and  with  the  advice 
and  conaent  of  the  Senate'  says  the  Consti- 
tution. Nor  is  that  all.  In  this  "advice  and 
consent,"  two-thlrda  of  the  Senators  present 
must  concur  before  the  treaty  can  be  blndmj? 
upon  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  That  constitutional  provision 
Is  notice  to  all  the  world  that  the  President's 
word  alone — unfortified  by  this  advice,  con- 
sent, and  concurrence — Is  not  the  word  of  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  is  solely  the 
President's  word  and  nothing  more 

It  is  false  that  the  peace  conferees  were 
mlfJed  Into  believing  tliat  the  E>resldent  had 
plenary  powers  and  that  the  people  of  the 
Un  ted  States  had  given  him  a  mandate  that 
overrode  the  Constitution.  Owing  to  the 
censorship,  the  people  of  Europe  may  have 
bel.eved  this,  but  not  their  delegates  at  the 
peace  table.  These  delegates  knew  the  terms 
of  iJie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
they  knew  that  it  was  only  the  Preeidtni's 
word  that  they  had,  and  they  took,  or  pre- 
tended to  take,  that  word  as  final  because  by 
so  doing,  they  hoped  to  make  the  American 
people  feel  committed  to  the  President's  poli- 
cies. 

The  Senate  cannot  waive  Its  constitutional 
right.  It  cannot  isscape  its  duty,  without  be- 
traying the  Consiututlon  and  the  people  of 
the  United  Btati-s.  But  in  this  c\ae  the 
President  asked  no  advice.  He  wished  none 
He  demanded  contrurrence  although  he  chafed 
under  the  constitutional  requirement  that 
forced  him  to- ask  it. 

Throughout  th<;  long  months  of  sttidy  and 
discussion  that  followed  the  BubmL<«ion  of 
th(j  treaty,  President  Wilson  \ised  every 
weapon  of  politic*;,  of  patronage,  and  of  Pres- 
idential power,  held  the  Senate  up  to  public 
obloquy,  appealed  to  every  passion,  kept  the 
Nation  at  war.  and  closed  its  ports  to  "enemy" 
commerce,  reftislng  American  citizens  the 
right  to  free  travel,  threatened  and  stormed 
aci'oes  the  continent  to  dictate  or  to  over- 
thixiw  the  Senate's  Judgment.  All  in  VRln. 
The  Senate  stood  fast.  How  it  stood  fast  la 
part  of  the  Nation's  imperishable  annals. 
And  the  Republican  Party's  leadership  in 
that  great  fight  airalnst  Executive  domination 
and  Executive  t>etrayal  is  the  most  glorious 
page  In  the  last  M  years  of  that  party's  his- 
tory. Nor  may  one  forget  the  Democratic 
Seruitors  who  plnced  their  honor  and  their 
oath  above  subserviency  to  a  transient  dic- 
tator, who  placed  their  country  abo^e  patron- 
age and  Kxecutlvi^  good  will,  and  stood  fast, 
too  undeterred  by  the  tempest  at  the  White 
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The  Senate  committee  went  carefully  to 
work.  It  txamiMPd  scores  of  witnesses  in  fin 
endeavor  to  pi.  rce  the  veil  of  secrecy  which 
still,  with  l^rE-.tleni  Wilson's  cor-.nivar.ce.  was 
sprfad  over  the  proceedings  at  Versailles. 
Little  by  little,  however,  it  uncovered  slg- 
n-ficant  facts  and  learned  the  details  of  the 
m.=ikin^  of  the  treaty. 

The  mo6^  di.'^t!nr;uished  witness  was  the 
Pr>-sident  hlm.silf.  But  the  committee  got 
little  InformaUou  from  him.  As  at  the  Feh- 
niary  ci inner,  he  appeared  to  know  little  of 
t!ic  e.'C.ict  facts  and  to  have  but  vague  ideas 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  International 
commi'ments  to  which  he  would  pledge  the 
United  States  The  committee's  session  at 
the  White  House  was  not  public  but  a  steno- 
graphic report  wa.s  printed. 

"I  am  abst.  lutely  glad."  the  President  said 
by  way  of  introduction,  "that  the  committee 
should  have  responded  in  this  way  to  my 
intimation  that  I  would  like  to  be  of  service 
to  it.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  for  a  frank 
and  a  full  interchange  of  views." 

Then  he  urped  haste  in  the  ratification  of 
the   treaty      'The    more    haste,    the    less   op- 
portunity there  would  be  for  the  Senate  or 
the  country  to  learn  of  the  League  Covenant 
o*-  to  discover  the  perils  of  the  f ort  ign  en- 
tanglements  Into   which   the   President   was 
i    trying  t'j  lead  the  Nation.    Only,  he  sliified 
'    his  pr  unci  a  trifle.     Hitherto  he  had  pleaded 
for  tiie  Le.:gue  as  an  expression  of  unselfish 
I    ideals.     Now,  he  asked  the  Senators  for  speed 
1    in     peacemaking     on     the     more     material 
'    prouuds  that  the  copper  mines  of  Montana, 
I    Arizona,  and  Alaska  were  operating  at  a  loss 
and  on  borrowed  money,  that  the  zinc  mines 
I    fif  Missouri,  Tennes^^ee,  and  W.sconsin  were 
working  at  half  capacity,  that  the  Idaho,  Il- 
linois,  and   Missouri    lead   mines   were   in   a 
b.id  way,  that  cotton  and  oil  and  other  things 
which  we  had  to  sell  could  not  reach  their 
raarktt.s    properly — "all    because    the    chan- 
nels of  trade  are  barred  by  war  when  there 
is  uo  war." 

Senators  mast  waive  their  constitutional 
obligations  and  accept  the  President's  de- 
crees, because,  as  he  puis  it  to  them  coldly 
and  without  reference  to  ideuls,  morals,  or 
high  religious  pnnclple.s,  "practically  the 
whole  task  of  bringing  the  country  back  to 
normal  conditions  of  life  and  industry  waits 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Senate  with  regard 
to  the  terms  of  the  p^ace." 

But  lest  the  Senators  miss  the  full  burden 
of  this  plea  for  peace  as  it  relates  to  markets 
and  profits  he  anuiiUiiced  further: 

"The  nations  that  ratify  the  treaty,  such  as 
Great  Britain,  Btlyium,  and  France,  will  be 
in  a  position  to  lay  their  plans  for  controlling 
the  markets  of  central  Europe  without  com- 
petition from  us  if  we  do  net  presently  act. 
We  have  no  consular  agents,  no  trade  repre- 
sentiUl\es  tliere  to  look  after  our  interests. 
"Nothing.  I  am  led  to  believe,  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  except 
certain  d  ubts  with  regard  to  the  meaning 
and  implication  cf  certain  articles  cf  the 
Ccvo-;.':  '  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  I 
must  fr.mkly  sny  that  I  am  uiii^ble  to  under- 
stand why  such  doubts  should  be  enter- 
tained." 

Tliree  hours  of  questioning  shed  no  light 
vipor  the  things  concerning  which  the  Pres- 
ident could  see  no  rc:ison  fcr  "d'  ubts."  He 
C!.uk1  not  exph.ln  them.  Ho  spent  more  than 
lialf  an  hou'  trying  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
he?itare  to  R?^urr.e  the  cbllgation  of  article 
IC  to  protect  oth?r  League  m'^mbcrs  "against 
external  aggression"  because  this  was  a  moral 
and  not  a  K-L'nl  obligation^  In  a  dissertation 
on  this  distinction  he  set  tip  the  doctrine  tha.t 
"p  mora!  ofclt^'atlon  is,  of  course,  superior  tj 
8  legal  cbllpaticn,  and.  If  I  may  sny  so,  hcs  a 
greater  binding  force:  only  there  always  re- 
mains In  the  mo-al  oblirja'ion  the  right  to 
exercise  one's  jud?;ment  as  to  wlip'!^--  1*  '.! 
indeed  incumb'  n*  upon  cne  In  those  circt;ni- 
I   stances  to  do  that  thii.g." 
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When  the  sosiion  at  the  White  House  wr.s 
over,  the  Somite  committee  settled  back  to 
t>.e  more  prosaic  and  thankful  task  of  trying 
to  obtain  defitute  information  frum  Ic.s  dis- 
imguiihed  persons. 

Chapter  IV    The  President  app*'ul<  to  r'.e 
people 

Tl'.e  work  of  the  Senate  committee  was 
e.'irried  on  in  public  session,  a.s  were  after- 
ward the  treaty  debates  of  the  Senate  Itself. 
This  was  contrary  to  all  Senate  precedents, 
but  it  w.<3  an  application  of  President  Wil- 
son's repudiated  profession  of  "open  cove- 
nants openly  arrived  at."  For  the  first  time 
the  An^.encan  people  had  full  opportunity  to 
know  step  by  step  what  really  was  betn;:; 
done  in  their  name  in  makmii  a  treaty  with 
foreign  po'.vers.  In  defiance  of  his  public 
pror.i!r.e.  President  Wilson  at  Paris  had 
sought  in  secret  to  bind  the  American  people 
to  new  and  strange  policies  The  first  step 
of  tiie  S?nate.  in  Americanizing  these  poli- 
cies aiid  the.-e  secret  pledges,  was  to  bring 
them  to  trte  light  of  day 

The  result  of  this  publicity  was  to  raise  In 
the  country  an  unmistakable  opposition  to 
the  President's  plans.  As  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent had  only  to  appeal  to  emotions  and 
seiitimeiiis.  he  had  no  difficulty.  But  when 
lie  liad  to  meet  revelations  of  fact.<=  that 
cumprrmi.sed  the  Nations  honor  and  en- 
croac'  rd  upon  the  I.'ations  sovereignty,  the 
test  was  no  longer  one  of  eloquence  but  one 
of  truth.    He  was  plainly  losing  ground. 

So  Piesident  Wilton  undertook  a  campaign 
amoi.g  tlie  people.  He  left  the  White  House 
September  3  on  a  tour  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
His  main  plea  was  that  the  consummation 
of  the  L-eague  was  the  real  object  for  which 
we  had  entered  the  war,  'the  central  coven- 
ant that  we  made  to  our  people."  lii  the 
openi!!';  speech,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Septem- 
ber 4.  he  said:  "When  this  treaty  Is  accepted, 
men  in  khaki  wiil  nut  have  to  cross  the  seas 
again  ■■ 

Yet  3  short  m mths  before  he  hiv!  .;i-,  en  his 
celebr.ited  wo.d  to  the  Rumanian  and 
Serbian  delegates  at  Pans  that,  "if  the  world 
should  te  troubled  aga.n."  the  same  treaty 
was  "'n  pledge  that  the  United  States  will 
send  its  Army  and  fleet  acros>  the  ocean." 
By  the  time  he  reached  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
2  days  later,  he  discoveied  that  "revolution" 
Was  spreadni-.;  m  Amcrl  a  and  in  the  world 
because  of  the  delay  in  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  which  he  now  styled  "an  Amer- 
ican docum.ent  " 

"How  lOh.T  shall  we  be  kept  waiting  lor  the 
answer  whether  the  world  may  trust  us  or 
despi-e  us'  They  have  looked  to  us  for 
leadership;  they  have  looked  to  us  for  ex- 
ample; they  have  built  their  peace  upon  the 
basis  of  our  suggestion,  the  great  volume 
that  ctnitains  the  treaty  cf  peace  is  drawn 
along  the  speciflcaticns  laid  down  by  the 
American  Gcvernnicnt.  .'^nd  now  the  world 
stands  amazed  because  an  authority  in 
America  hesitates  whether  it  will  endorse  an 
Ameiicaii  document  or  not." 

The  recalcitrant  "authority  In  Amcnca"  to 
whom  he  referred  was  flie  American  Senate. 
On  the  same  day  in  Kan.-as  City,  he  said: 

"I  have,  let  me  say,  without  the  slightest 
affectation,  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  but,  my  fellow  citi- 
zens. 1  have  come  to  fight  for  a  cause.  That 
cause  IS  greater  than  the  Senate.  It  is  greater 
than  the  Government.  It  is  as  great  as  the 
cause  cf  mankind. 

Greater  than  the  Government!  Souls  of 
the  soldiers  who  died  that  this  Government 
might  live!  Was  this  the  voice  cf  their 
commander  in  chief  who  sent  them  to  their 
deatli  and  who  swore  a  solemn  oath  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States? 

But  the  President  had  not  yet  warmed  to 
his  5u':Jcct  There  was  still  dignity  In  his 
references  to  the  men  whom  the  CorLStilutlon 


had  pliiced  as  coequal  with  h;m  in  the 
tie.;ty-makir.g  power.  Wht-n  he  reached 
Omaiia.  September  8.  this  dguity  began  to 
slip  away.  Tliere  he  spoke  of  the  opposition 
Senators"  as  men  of  Infinite  timidity  who 
wished  to  scuttle  from  the  Nation's  duty. 
On  the  same  evenirig  m  Sioux  Falls,  he  dis- 
covered that  "the  pro-German  element  has 
lifted  its  head  again"  and  presumably  was 
inspiring  Senator  Lodge  and  his  colleagues 
in  their  opposition  to  the  President's  desires. 
.^t  St  Paul.  September  9.  he  put  the  differ- 
er.ce  between  his  views  and  the  Senate's 
thus: 

"\Ve  have  rith-r  pot  to  be  provincials  or 
statesmen.  We  have  either  cot  to  be  ostriches 
or  eagles  " 

In  another  speech  in  St  Paul,  on  the  same 
evening,  he  apam  discovered  a  pro-German 
basis  for  the  opposition,  saying: 

"That  hyphen  which  looked  to  us  like  a  j 
snake,  the  hyphen  between  German  and  | 
American,  has  reared  its  ugly  head  again.  I 
You  hear  the  hiss  of  its  purpose,  and  what  j 
is  that  purpose''  | 

"It  Is  to  keep  America  out  of  the  concert    | 
of  nations  in  order  that  America   and  Ger- 
many, being  out  of  that  concert,  may  seme-    ! 
tune' in  their  mistaken  dream  unite  to  doml-    j 
nate  the  world,  or  at  any  rate  the  one  to  assist 
the  other  in  holding  the  nations  eif  the  world 
off  while  its  ambitions  are  realized."  j 

How  preposterous  even  to  suggest  that  the  I 
Senate  majority  should  be  part  of  such  a  | 
fantastic  German-American   program!  | 

As  he  proceeded  westward,  the  President's   i 
bitterness     grew,     particularly     against     the    . 
Senate.     He    resented    the    Senate's    part    In    i 
treaty  making  and  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds    j 
cf  his  hearers  that  only  the  specific  provision    i 
of  the  Constitution  could  Induce  him  to  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  review  his  handiwork.     On 
the    return   trip    from   the   Pacific   coast,    at 
Cheyenne.     Wyo .     he     warned     the     Senate 
that  he  would  regard  the  adoption  of  reser- 
vations to  article  10  as  tantamount  to  a  re- 
jection  of    the   entire    treaty    and   that    this 
would   mean   the   negotiation   of   a  separate 
peace  with  Germany      It  was  in  this  tpeech 
that  he  also  said ; 

"My  friends— I  use  the  word  advisedly— the 
only  recognized  forces  in  this  country,  out- 
side of  Congressional  Halls,  against  this 
treaty,  are  the  forces  of  hyphenated  Ameri- 
cans." 

At  Denver.  September  25,  he  was  more  em- 
phatic in  his  suggestion  of  a  Presidential  "re- 
jection" of  the  Senate  advice: 

"I  challenge  the  opponents  of  this  treaty 
to  show  cause  why  there  should  be  any  hesi- 
tation in  ratifying  it.  I  do  understand  delays. 
I  do  not  understand  covert  processes  of  oppo- 
sition. It  IS  time  that  we  know  where  we 
shall  stand,  for  observe,  my  fellow  citizens, 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  rests  upon  the  Ex- 
ecutiTe  of  the  United  States.  When  the  Sen- 
ate has  acted  it  will  be  for  me  to  determine 
whether  its  action  constitutes  an  adoption 
or  rejection,  and  I  beg  the  gentlemen  who  are 
responsible  for  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  whether  it 
is  an  adoption  or  rejection." 

The  strain  of  the  trip,  increased  by  the  fact 
that  his  cause  was  making  no  headway,  had 
been  telling  on  the  President.  To  this  must 
be  ascribed  much  of  his  bitterness  and  licen.se 
of  language.  At  Pueblo,  Colo.,  September  25. 
the  Pre-ldent  again  charged  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  treaty  program  was  the  result  of 
pro-German  propaganda.     He  said: 

"Any  man  who  carries  a  hyphen  about  him 
carries  a  dagger  which  he  Is  ready  to  plunge 
into  the  vitals  of  the  Republic.  If  I  catch 
a  man  with  a  hyphen  in  this  great  contest, 
I  will  know  that  I  have  caught  an  enemy  of 
the  Republic.  My  fellow  citizens,  it  is  only 
certain  bodies  of  foreign  sympathies,  certain 
bodies  of  svmpathy  with  foreign  nations,  that 
are  organized  against  this  great  document 
which  the  American  representatives  have 
brought  back  from  Paris." 


It  was  a  rambling  speech  and  far  below  the 
level  cf  the  Presidents  usual  rhetoric. 
Speaking  e  f  the  Pans  Conference  he  revealed 
this  interesting  fact— if  it  was  a  fact: 

"There  was  not  a  man  at  that  table  who 
did  not  admit  the  sacredness  of  the  right  of 
self-determination,  the  sacredness  of  the 
right  of  any  body  of  people  to  say  that  they 
would  not  continue  to  live  under  the  gov- 
ernment they  were  then  living  under,  and 
under  article  2  of  the  Covenant  they  are 
given  a  place  to  say  whether  they  will  live 
under  It  cr  not.  For  following  article  10  is 
article  11.  which  makes  It  the  right  of  any 
member  of  the  League  at  any  time  to  call 
attention  to  anything,  anywhere,  that  is  likely 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  or  the  good 
understandings  t>etween  nations  upon  which 
the  peace  of  the  world  depends  " 

There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
President  was  a  sick  man.  The  next  morn- 
ing when  the  train  raached  Wichita.  Kans., 
his  physician  announced  that  the  President's 
condition  made  it  nece-ssary  to  abandon  his 
tour  and  to  hurry  him  back  to  Washington. 

From  that  time,  the  President's  conflict 
with  the  Senate  was  conducted  from  hi^ 
sickroom,  and  only  rarely  did  even  his  closest 
followers  in  the  Senate  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him. 

In  his  public  and  private  comment  in 
Washington  and  on  his  speaking  tour  the 
President  by  this  time  had  embittered  his 
relations  with  the  Senate  beyond  all  prece- 
dent Even  now,  with  barely  a  year  gone 
by,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  how  hysterical  was 
his  vituperation.  His  license  of  speech  was 
characterized  thus  by  a  Senator  of  his  own 
party: 

"If    a    citltzen    refused    to    repudiate    the 
policies   under   which   our   country    had   be- 
come great,  the  President  characterired  him 
as  'pygmy  minded."     If  he  declined  to  turn 
his  back  upon  Washington  and  Jefferson,  he 
was  described  as  afflicted  "with  curious  aber- 
rations of  thinking.'     If  he  refused  to  sur- 
render with  the  pen  what  Washington  gained 
with  the  sword,  he  was  described  as  a  'con- 
temptible quitter."     If  he  could  not  see  his 
way  char  to  embroil  America  in  the  wars  of 
every  country  and  to  plunge  her  into  con- 
troversies of  every  land,  he  saw  with  'Jaun- 
diced   eyes'     If    he    ventured    to   point   out 
th  It  article  10  bound  us  to  send  our  soldiers 
to  defend  the  frontiers  of  any  land  in   any 
quarter  of  the  glol>e.  be  was  'afflicted  with 
amazing  ignorance.'     If  he  lex>ked  with  pride 
up  m  the  glorious  achievements  of  America's 
paj>t    and    refused    to   abandon    the    policies 
which   brought   us   to   the   heights  of   pros- 
perity, he  was  "a  dreamer  living  in  the  for- 
gotten ape  ' 

"If.  alter  studying  the  League  Covenant, 
lawyers  and  statesmen  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  It  was  inimical  to  the  public  weal, 
they  were  classified  as  men  'whose  heads  are 
only  fit  to  cerve  as  knots  to  prevent  their 
bodlc.  from  unraveling.' 

"If  Senators  of  the  United  States,  sworn  to 
defend  the  Constitution  and  to  protect  the 
Republic  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  their  oath,  studied  the  proposed  Covenant 
and  leached  the  conclusion  that  It  was  their 
duty  not  to  advise  or  coixsent  to  its  ratifi- 
cation, they  were  denounced  as  'dishonest 
opponents  of  the  treaty  who  will  be  gibbeted 
and  who  will  regret  that  the  gibbet  Is  so 
high.'  Or,  again,  they  were  informed,  as 
was  declared  early  in  the  conflict,  that  the 
President  would  like  to  see  them  'hung  on  a 
gibbet  as  high  as  heaven,  but  pointed  in  the 
opposite  direction.'  " 

While  the  President  was  still  In  the  West, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
had  made  its  formal  report  on  the  treaty. 
The  majority  report  of  the  committee,  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Lodge  as  chairman,  rec- 
ommend.'d  a  series  of  amendments  and  res- 
ervations both  as  to  the  League  Covenant 
and  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  treaty  This 
report  was  signed  by  Senators  Lodge,  Bciah. 
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Erai'.dc:;te.    FaM.    Kncx.    Harding.    Jchr.fon.    ' 
Niw.  and   Mu;.'S.   all   Rcpubi.c.r.i.     T..e  ml- 
non:y  itpci  uus  pr.  ifir-ed  by  S- uator  Hitcli- 
f  ck.   tr.c   r^i.iciiii;   Deni.  c.-.it  and   Presideiit 
Wil*Lti'«  b|J  kesinan   lor  tie  tr^diy.     It  w^s 
alio  ftigneti  by  Siuatuis  V.'.iliam-s.  S-xan&on.    | 
Pon^.ereJ.e.  Si^iuli   cf   Ai.zo:ia,  and  PlUman.    i 
I;  der.'juiu'cd  thr  auicBdiiiRnu  aad  reserva- 
tious    utiived    by    the    rnajoniy    rtport    and    ' 
rf^ui..n.e:K.ta  ih«  raiincuiion  or   uie  treaty 
Bj  '  t;ie  bcsL  hope  In  the  world,  even  If  like    I 
ttil  huniau  iu«iiunieuuii-ie«  It  be  uot  diviueiy 
p-fleii    m   e'\.i:j    detail."     Sciiutor   McCuui- 
ber.  R  rubiicriu.  filed  a  Mp^irate  report.  | 

The  Senate  delwiie  was  long  aud  warm. 
N'^w  air.endmenis  aud  reaervat.ona  were  of- 
fer^ from  the  floor.  M<.>st  of  these,  as  well 
Sb  the  committee  amendments,  were  vo.ed 
t.  V  ..  T;.en  the  Semite  tx>mm!ttfe  dr..fted 
a  new  act  of  15  reaervations  which  were  pic- 
teiittn  October  23.  and  which  were  known 
ta  the  Loage  reBenratioiiB.  With  mmcr 
changes  these  were  accepted  by  the  8€nate 
and  November  19.  the  formal  resolution  of 
raiiflcation.  with  these  reservations,  was 
ready  for  action.  Wiien  Senator  Lodg3  moved 
Its  adoption.  Senator  Hitchcock  read  a  letter 
"of  counsel"  from  President  Wilson  to  the 
Democratic  Senators.     It  said: 

"I  a.sfnime  that  the  Senators  only  desire 
m.y  judgment  upon  the  all-Important  ques- 
tion of  the  final  vote  on  the  resolution  con- 
taining the  many  reservatons  offered  by 
Senator  Ledge.  On  that  I  cannot  hesitate, 
for.  In  my  opinion  the  resolution  in  that 
form  does  not  prcivlde  for  ratification  but 
really  for  the  nulUfloation  of  the  treaty.  I 
sincf  rely  hope  that  tlie  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  treaty  will  vote  against  the  Lodge 
resrlutlon  of  ratification." 

Tlie  result  was  that  the  Democrats  who  fol- 
lowed President  Wilson  Joined  the  "Inecon- 
cilable"'  Republicans  who  opposed  the  treaty 
either  with  or  without  reserrations.  The 
Lodge  resolution  failed  by  a  vote.  41  ayes  to 
51  noes  A  motion  of  Senator  Underwood. 
Democrat,  fcr  unconditional  ratification 
failed  by  a  vote  of  38  -ayes  to  63  noes,  the 
"trr<?concllables"  this  time  Joining  the  Lodge 
majority  in  the  opposition. 

The  Senate  adjourned  November  19.  to 
meet  December  1.  The  rejection  of  the  rati- 
flcation.  Instead  of  strengthening  President 
Wilson's  demand  fcr  unconditional  ratifica- 
tion, served  to  weaken  his  hold  on  some  of 
th-'  Demtvrrats  who  wanted  peace,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Wilson  Ideals.  This, 
however,  had  no  effect  on  the  obstinacy  of 
the  President.  On  December  14.  an  oflaclal 
statement  was  Issued  from  the  White  House, 
announcing  that  President  Wilson  had  "no 
compromise  or  cor.ces.5ion  of  any  kind  la 
mind,"  and  that  he  "would  make  no  move 
to  relieve  the  situation." 

But  many  of  the  Democratic  Senators  were 
losing  the  habit  of  unquestioning  subservi- 
ency They  went  to  work  with  the  Republi- 
can Senators  to  map  out  a  compromise. 
Word  also  came  from  the  White  Hot:«e  that 
the  President  s  stubbornew  was  weakening. 
Then  come  the  publication  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Lord  Orey.  who  as  British  Ambas- 
sador, bad  Just  returned  to  London  from 
Wasbinfton.  This  letter  bore  erwy  appcar- 
anee  rtt  British  official  sanction.  It  was  ac- 
cepted as  nottc*  that  th«  Brltlati  Oovemment 
•aw  notbln«  tmfrtend'.y  la  tb«  Senate  rea- 
•rvatkma.     It  said: 

-If  t»vp  out-fiir?  of  th«  Uwm  eontroversy 
In  the  nenate  baa  barn  to  otfrt-  coo|;«ratU>n  in 
tlM  Lr.MHM  <rf  Katl  /ns  It  woukl  Da  the  freat- 
wc  mm'.iX*  t'>  r*fu»«  that  onrmerxtb/o  ba- 
cauM  c<^ndltlcm«  ar*  attachad  U)  it  " 

Th«  unlr  tmmnniUin  In  tha  acoaptancs  of 
which  Uird  Otn'  ftiund  diflrutti**  was  tb« 
otta  that  propoa'^  to  limit  the  effeet  ot  tha 
6-10-1  vcU  in  the  Leacua  a«eordsd  to  tb« 
Britlah  Empire  and  Its  coiutUes. 

Pre«Klent  Wilson  was  ancered  by  tha  Orey 
letter,    ffa  looked  upon  lu  ••  "tlit  Ktoaaast 


breach  of  courtesy."  as  foreign  interference 
la  A-nerican  rfTalrs.  so  quick. y  heel  he  for- 
p.jt-en  h^  Fiuine  ultunatuin  which  had  al- 
nicat  disrupted  the  Peace  C::-f'-rcnce  a  year 
fcelcic. 

These  events  had  a  vital  cScCt  on  the  p.og- 
reis  of  the  cci^ipiomise  proc^^dairi-  Oa 
Februxuy  11  the  c.ncmit'.ee  preiented  tne 
result  to  the  S?r.atc  in  the  form  of  an 
amc:iri?d  rcsolu:;.-!  of  r;raRcatio:i.  The  first 
Vuttj.  on  the  varioi.s  re^ivaaous  carr.e  F."^- 
ruarv  21.  The  restrvatioi:^  w.*e  adopted  by 
va;y!:ii;  roll  calls,  b  't  it  w-.s  Majc'.i  IJ  before 
the  f.iiiil  vote  tixk  p'..i'je  on  wli-t  may  be 
called  the  Seaale  re^ervatiuiis.  The  formrvl 
motion  of  ratification  embodying  the^e  icser- 
v.it.-r.s  fa. led  by  a  vote  vi  49  a\es  to  35  r.3cs, 
a  iv.G-thnds  major. ty  bcin^  uec.ssary  under 
tiie  previsions  c:  ti  e  Conft.tutlon. 

Fn  m  certain  viev  points  the  bai;le  over  the 
Scn£.te  rescrvacion.s  w;'.s  the  iieatig;  conat'.ui- 
tton:.!  c<jnfl!ct  in  the  hi.-tory  oi  the  Natijii. 
Dtieat  In  1661  would  have  lost  only  the 
Southern  Siatos;  cefeat  m  1920  would  have 
lost  the  Ur.it.a  St.i-.c.-.  Ti.e  eSurt  of  the 
President,  on  the  one  side,  lu  surreudei  tu:s 
cjuirry  to  a  supreme  gcvernm.nt  in  Europe 
and  tiie  eSoits  cL  the  RepuLiicans,  on  tire 
other  side,  to  save  the  country  frcai  furLign 
domination  iirvcved  an  is^ue  so  siupendous 
that  a  special  chapter  will  be  dc-.^.ted  to 
consideration  of  the  reservaiicns  in  detail. 

Chapter  V.  The  Senate  takes  its  stand 
T!rc  final  Senate  reservations,  ns  well  as  the 
ormmr.l  LtxJge  reser\'ations  on  w'.-.icii  they 
were  based,  did  not  exclude  the  United  Statt  5 
from  the  Leagxie  of  Natuns.  Thr-y  sought 
merely  to  make  America's  participation  in 
the  Lc9?:ue  conform  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  historic  p  -licy 
of  this  country's  International  relations. 
They  kept  the  G'^vernment  of  the  United 
Sta'es  Eupreme  in  the  control  of  foreien 
affairs.  Tney  retained  In  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress the  war-making  power.  They  reserved 
to  America,  an-l  America  alone,  every  deci- 
sion as  to  sending;  American  soldiers  across 
the  sens.  They  maintained  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine inviolate  and  inviolable  Rpair.st  all 
Eurjpean  interference  In  a  word,  they 
Americanized  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  was  at 
the  dictation  of  President  Wilson  that  this 
AmericanlEatlon  was  frustrated  and  the  treaty 
and  the  Le.^gue  were  rejected. 

Had  President  Wilson  accepted  this  Ameri- 
canization of  the  treaty,  the  United  States 
would  have  had  fcrmal  pence  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  League  would  have  been  kit 
free  to  work  In  its  proper  sphere.  But  the 
President  would  not  tolerate  reservations. 
He  regarded  them  apparently  as  encroach- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Sena  ••,  yet  the 
making  of  such  reservations  was  no  new 
thing.  The  Senate  has  repeatedly  Incorpo- 
rated vital  reservations  In  its  ratl'icntion  cf 
treaties  and  International  psreements.  It  did 
so  In  Its  concurrence  In  the  treaty  with  Korea 
In  1882.  the  Convention  To  Supprefs  61ave 
Traffic  In  1890.  the  International  Pntent  Con- 
vention of  1801.  the  Russian  Corporation 
Treaty  of  19C4.  the  AJgeclias  Convention  of 
19t?C.  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907.  ti.e 
Ettrsdltlon  Trea'y  with  PortURal  of  1308,  the 
Pur.ama  Treaty  cf  1JW9.  and  th'^  Arbitration 
Trraty  with  Great  BriUla  (-f  1911. 

The  roost  vital  rr8crvat',or*s  wli.ch  the  Btn- 
•te  wrote  InUi  it»  restilut,</n  of  int:iic:.i..,u 
'if  tliP  Trecty  of  Veraall  ««  curu-nu^ti  sr  .<'.« 
Iti  of  lb"  Ujveimnt,    lliU  nrlUi*  i>i'j.iaf.t'. 

'Ttn>  memoero  ut  ll>#  l^«ti  w  ufwi'innu-  to 
raspact  and  j»fe«riv«  pluah  •i  «-«u  rr»  .1  st^ijui. 
Muo  ltu>  tcr«»''Wl«l  tntritil'y  srwl  eximr.un  (>■- 
luteal  iu<icpeiulrtR«  of  B.l  inrnib*ri»  of  11. e 
Lum\ta  In  cmtm  ot  any  *ucii  nir^icrisi'iu  <<i 
in  ctM  of  any  thnat  or  di  iiK^r  ut  t^iUi  ut^- 
ItreMion  tha  Council  thail  adviM  ui.ou  ii.e 
means  by  wbicii  tbla  obliKutiuu  aiiati  Oe 
fuimiad." 


Cn  ths  automatic  crr.-niitment  cf  the 
United  States  to  pTMcip-^tion  In  fceign 
ccntroverry  and  blocC.shed.  the  Senate  rcser- 
ratlon  provided  a  di^r-'-flecl  tut  comprehen- 
6iV3  check.     The  rcserrr.t -;n  No.  2  reads: 

'•The  United  Stp.tes  a.^rurnes  no  chlieitions 
to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  or  politi- 
cal  ind?pcn'.'e:-.ce   ft  any   o'.her  country    by 
Uie    emtjlovmcnt    of    its    military    or    naval 
forces,  ili  jesiources,  or  i-ny  f-im  of  economic 
c'i?crlniinaf-ion.  cr  to  iniarfcro  la  any  way  lu 
ccntrove.sios  between  r^f^cns.  includine  all 
ccntrcve-Sies  relating  to  tcrritoruil  integrity 
or  political  irdepencience.  whether  memocrs 
cf  the  Lee'jue  or  no".  under  the  provisions  of 
article  10, 'cr  to  einrli-'V  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  S.i'tes.  under  any  arti- 
cle of  the  tieiity  for  r.ny  ptirpose.  unless  in 
any  particular  ca_  =  tiie  Con -reis,  v.aicli,  un- 
der the  Constliutivjn.  has  the  sole  power  to 
declare  v.-ar  cr  auihcrize  tlie  empl.iymcnt  of 
tin?  niihuuy  or  naval   forces  of    the   United 
States,  shall,  ia  the  e.vercLse  of  full  liberty  of 
action,  by  act  or  joint  resolution  so  provide  " 
Artcle   10   of   the   League   Covenant   is   so 
definitely    anti-Auiericran.    so   specific    in    its 
pledge  to  Involve  us  in  Etiropean  wars,  that 
it  heems  strancie  to  Gnd  that  President  Wil.-cn 
not  only  defended  it.  but  boasted  of  it  as  the 
only  article  of  the  Covenant  which  he  cculd 
Identify   as   his   exclusive    contribution.     He 
would  tclerr.to  no  Eungesti-m  to  weaken   it, 
or  even  to  def.nc  its  oblieations. 

This  article  RUt.:matically  exjwsed  us  to 
tho  peiils  of  every  vrar  between  nations  any- 
wliere  in  the  world.  For  no  such  war  Is 
thinkable  wahout  involvint^  "external  aggres- 
sion" or  '•politicnl  Independence."  It  went 
further.  By  pledj^lng  us  to  "resp>ect"  as  well 
as  to  "proffct"  the  "territorial  integrity"  and 
the  "political  Independence"  of  Leajiue  mem- 
ber?, it  throf'ed  In  advance  any  possibility 
that  we  might  ever  recognize  the  independ- 
ence or  the  bellicerency  of  any  subject  na- 
t'on  that  might  be  in  revolt.  Nor  was  that 
all.  "In  case  of  such  asgression  or  In  case 
cf  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aiir^;rcsslon"  It 
made'  it  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  the 
Lea-^ue  to  "Rdvisc  '  how  this  obligation  "shall 
be  fulfilled"  by  the  United  States. 

In  tb.p  face  of  this  specific  lanttuage,  how 
weak  were  the  pleas  of  the  President  that 
article  10  Imposed  only  a  moral  obligation 
and  not  a  leeal  one.  or  that  the  Council's 
decisions  htid  to  be  unsmimous  instead  of 
by  a  raalcrity. 

iTesidei.t  WUscn  proclaimed  article  10  to 
be  the  backbone  cf  the  Covenant.  Repeat- 
edlv.  he  annmniced  that  he  would  loo'x  upon 
a  reservation  framed  to  limit  its  bmdn; 
force  upon  the  United  States,  as  equ  valent 
to  the  reje-tion  cf  the  treaty.  He  vould 
brcH  k  ro  eSort  to  safes^uard  American  inter- 
ests egamst  embroilment  in  foreign  cotiflicts. 
In  his  tosttmc  ny  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, he  s.  ueht  to  soften  the  specific  provi- 
sions cf  the  article  by  a  declaration  that  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  the  United  States 
to  r.ariicpaie  in  stich  wais  was  a  moral  and 
not  a  leKal  oblr-^'ion.  "It  Is  an  attitude  of 
crnir.ifle'-h.p  ,'ind  protection  among  the  mem- 
be- s  of  the  Lea^e,"  he  paid,  "which  in  its 
very  nciure  ia  mo. al "fend  ift)t  legal.  ' 

.\  moral  obligation,"  he  explained  later, 
"is  'if  course  stMKTKjr  to  a  legal  obligation, 
and  if  I  may  sny  s<>,  has  a  greater  buiding 
force  only  fh're  always  remwlns  In  the 
m'JTPl  'jblti^atlon  Mx"  r»;;ht  f«  exerr'.s"  one's 
juU/inrnf  »'  •/>  wh'^h"r  It  ).«  lrifJ<vd  Incum- 
b*'n'.  up<jn  or  In  ih  ~«  cirrunutancen  Ut  do 
tt,  ••    tM»  /  ■• 

y*hiiUit  Kn>/%  <it«*l  a  "inv  iflr  vl'^IatU^n  of 
tt'  I  f   lo  iil)<l  iitlrntj   Ihn  I'lrisiU'ril 

W  jUI  w«  »,<•  U'  'ler  ai  y  le-r-'l  «>bi;(»'.n/n 
to  p  ri;  iiJMt"    ' 

■fit  iir,  ■  «ita  the  Pre»idertt's  reply,  "but 
wo  would  b<-  li.'.drf  nu  al.solutily  cum^'ctltug 

Iir.r,  1  wb:.,/:.'      :i." 

But  uo  U-^-.a  obugatujn."  added  Senator 
I   Knox. 
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••Not  as  I  contemplate  It,"  answered  the 
Pretldent. 

"i'et  In  your  message  tran.smiiting  the 
Franco-American  Treaty.  May  10."  added  Sen- 
ator KnCTt,  "you  said  that  it  is  only  binding 
us  to  do  Immediately  what  we  otherwise 
would  have  been  bound  to  do  under  the 
League  ot  Nations." 

'i  did  not  use  the  word  bound,  but 
•morally  bound,'  "  explained  the  Prej-ident. 

But  a  later  search  of  the  records  revealed 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  eableRrr.m  from 
the  President  to  Secretary  Tumulty,  printed 
May  10,  readi 

"I  have  promited  to  propose  to  the  Senate 
a  supplement  in  v,h:ch  we  shall  a'-.ree,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  C  uncil  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  to  come  Immediately  to 
the  assistance  ff  France  in  case  of  un- 
provoked attack  by  Germany,  thus  merely 
hastening  the  action  to  which  we  shuuld  be 
bound  by  the  Covenant  of  the-  Leagv.e  of 
Nations." 

If  in  that  cablegram.  President  WilMin  had 
quibbled  about  the  cblieation  and  had  writ- 
ten 'morally  bound"  the  French  Government 
woii'd  have  made  immediate  and  Ji;.=tihab!e 
pro'e=t.  On  this  point  Senator  L<id=3e  said  in 
the  Senate.  May  12 1 

"There  is  to  me  no  dl^;tlnctloll  whatever 
In  a  treaty  between  what  seme  persons  are 
plea.-ed  to  call  le^al  and  moral  obligations. 
A  treaty  rests  and  niupt  rest,  except  where  it 
is  imposed  under  duress  and  securities  and 
hostages  are  taken  for  its  fulfillment,  upon 
moral  obligations.  No  doubt  a  great  power. 
Impossible  of  coercion,  can  cast  n.'^.dc  a  moral 
obligation  If  it  sees  fit  and  escape  from  the 
performance  of  the  duty  which  it  promises. 
The  pathway  of  dishonor  is  always  open.  I. 
for  one.  however,  cannot  conceive  of  voting 
for  a  clause  which  I  disapprove,  because  I 
know  it  can  be  escaped  in  that  way. 

"The  broad  fact  remains  that  if  any  mem- 
ber  of  the  League,   suffering   from   external 
aggression,    should    appeal    directly    to    the 
United  States  for  support,  the  United  States 
would  be  bound  to  give  that  support  in  its 
own  capacity  and  without  reference  to  the 
action   of  ether  powers  because   the  United 
States  it-self  is  bound,  and  I  hope  the  day  will 
never  come  when  the  United  States  will  not 
carry  out  its  promises.     If  that  day  should 
come   and   the   United   States   or   any    other 
great  country  should  refuse,  no  matter  h(>w 
specious  the  reasons,  to  fulfill  both  In  letter 
and  ."ipirit  eveiy  obligation  of  this  Covenant, 
the  United  States  would   be  dishonored  and 
the  League  would  crumble  into  dust,  leaving 
behnd  It  a  legacy  of  wars.     If  China  should 
rise  up  and  attack  Japan  in  an  elTcrt  to  undo 
the  tireat  wrong  of  the  cession  of  the  control 
of  Shantung   to   that   power,   we   should   be 
bound  under  the  terms  of  article  10  to  sus- 
tain Japan  against  China,  and  a  guaranty  of 
that  sort  is  never  Invoked  except  when  the 
qucs'.'on  has  parsed  beyond  the  stage  of  ne- 
gotiation andjias  become  a  question  fcr  the 
application  of  force. 

"Tliere  Is  no  que^^tion  that  the  preserva+ion 
cf  a  state  again.' t  external  a^t'rcs.-lon  can 
contemplate  noth;ng  but  war." 

Only  second  in  importance  to  the  reserva- 
tion on  article  10  is  the  article  by  whjrh  the 
Senate  '.ou"ht  to  --afe-uard  'he  Mi'tiroe  IX  c- 
trlne  In  the  fvi'lcn  "1  the  originpl  "con- 
sMtutjon  "  PreRi'lPiit  Wi'-r  n  hid  wriMrn  into 
the  C'lvrnntit    th"  f'.il'-Wifi"  B''kI"  21 

'  N'-'hiiit!  )n  '!"»'!='  fovft.aTit  nh  iM  bf 
(l<Tfri«-'J  lo  affect  the  valldlf/  ',f  li.'ej;,vf;   :  a1 

♦■I.t;:  RrfTirntt,  «1Kh  fi«  Iff  nil"*  I'l  f'thiTa- 
ll'/ii  It  fir'.Mi-iI  lu.dTsinfidlfpt/*  Hit*  »»»«» 
M'-i.t'i"  I><-M'i),«-  i',r  ttt-t\itu,n  'he  nialfMe* 
ttuti'  "  '4  (*♦•»'  '•  ' 

'ItiK  |tii/U»<!:' Mt  ''.' ;  •''r-,  >'•  \»''.l  :i-  J  ••"t?" 
j.un.lx-r  i4  1)1- tit'. ".,'.:.  t'-'.k  t)i«-  \,'i*i','it  II. .'t 
thU  uiMcl*  V..13  t'.'iiliy  lIui'it'|Uu'<-  I'J  J)H-fc'<'.« 
the  Monrue  D  itili.e  uisaiiifci  Eui-im*  1h« 
^liA"  lat.iiUftK**  <.f  the  ancle  v  w.  \i.i.'Ue  and 
aj-,ptiiud    Uiieii'.icnally    amb.gu' us      It    wan 


the  flj-st  time  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  ' 
been  designated  either  as  a  'regional  under- 
standing "  or  as  an  "international  engage- 
ment for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace." 
Tlie  Republican  Senators  saw  in  this  an  at-  , 
tempt  on  the  p.rt  cf  the  peace  conference 
to  ir.hke  the  purely  American  Monroe  EKic- 
trine  subject  to  the  League,  and  to  leave  to 
other  nations  the  decision  on  questions  that 
might  arise  under  It.  President  Wilson 
souglv.  to  prove  that  article  21  strengthened 
the  Monrce  Doctrine  by  securing  for  it  recog- 
nition by  the  European  governments.  lie 
Eaid  in  San  F.anciscc.  September  17 1 

"This  is  the  first  time  m  the  history  of  in- 
ttrnaiional  diplomacy  that  any  great  govern- 
ment h.-'s  ackncwkdged  the  validity  cf  the 
Monroe  D  ;ctnne  Now  for  the  flrtt  time  all 
the  pie.it  tiehiing  powers  cf  the  world,  except 
Germany,  which  fcr  the  time  being  has 
cea.:ed  to  be  a  great  fiehung  power,  ac- 
kncwled'^e  the  v.-lidity  ot  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  acknowledge  it  as  part  of  the  inter- 
national  practice  of  the  world  " 

Yet  the  great  fi.^.htmg  powers  did  ncth.ng 
of  the  kind.  They  merely  put  this  Amer.can 
doctrine  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Lcaeue  of  Nations  and  threa'ened  to  rob  it 
forever  cf  its  peculiar  power  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Hew  well  they  succeeded   is  demonstrated 
by  the  official  British  statement  that  future    ' 
d;--putes  over  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be    > 
settled  by  the  League.     In  the  British  White 
Paper     on     the     treaty     Is     the     following 
lanpiuaee  i 

"The  origin  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  well 
known.  It  was  proclaimed  In  1823  to  pre- 
vent America  becoming  a  theater  lor  the 
intrigues  of  European  absolutism.  At  first  a 
principle  of  American  foreign  policy,  it  has 
become  an  international  understanding,  and 
it  is  not  illegitimate  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  ask  that  the  Covenant 
should  recognize  this  fact.  In  Its  essence 
it  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and  indeed  the  principles  of  the 
League,  as  expressed  in  article  10,  represent 
the  extension  to  the  world  of  the  principles 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  while  should  any 
dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  latter  (the 
Monroe  Doctrine)  ever  arise  between  Ameri- 
can and  European  powers,  the  League  Is 
there  to  settle  it." 

That  is  what  President  Wilson  calls  "safe- 

I    guarding"  the  Monroe   Doctrine.     He  would 

''    hand  it  over,  for  interpretation,  to  the  whole 

world.     What    more   could    Its   worst   enemy 

desire'' 

St  the  Senate  made  the  reservation  un- 
mistakable by  providing  (reservation  No.  5i: 
"The  United  States  will  not  submit  to  arbi- 
tration or  to  inquiry  by  the  assembly  cr  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  pro- 
vided for  in  said  treaty  of  peace,  any  questions 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
depend  upon  cr  relate  to  its  long-established 
policy,  commonly  known  as  the  Monroe 
Doctime;  said  doctrine  Is  to  be  Interpreted 
bv  the  United  States  alone  and  Is  hereby  de- 
ciaied  to  be  wh^My  outside  the  Jurisdiction 
of  said  League  cf  Nations  and  entirely  un- 
aflect'd  by  any  provision  contained  In  the 
Bald  treaty  of  peace  vlth  Germany  " 

An''  'her  In.poi'ant  rff.ervatlon  wai"  put  fi.io 
flie  ratlflcotKU)  les'lu'ion  to  ofT.'.rt  'he  p.'o- 
vlnon  that  ncr-'.rdi'd  th"  Britl«h  Empire  «tx 
votTf.  t"  Ar.ieijfa  s  nw  In  'he  ni'ierriblv  of  'he 
LeiiKur  "ri"  «(ifh  f'l  'i  »•  Britioh  Trnj  ite. 
f,.t.;.d!)  Au--'fiti;  I.  H  '>"'  Affl'.fi.  f'''-«  7,iu;>iu'). 
!,f'l  li.'n;.  Oii,;i».ii!ly  '!"■  I»«I'Ul>ll'«n  f.fi.i- 
li,r^  ^lU^itl,K^'^  II  f<  t<  (vfc'.'-n  v,h.'h  W'/Uld  /I'- 
pnvs  til"  iJf-'.ftb  Kn.l'  '"  It  '•''•  ttr.MnAo 
I' I  t(  f  iii(«'.'/ii  'J»(,«  ('  i»fv»tlofi  inlKliI  l».'.'- 
J,  (.►.'i.'tU  l.f  i.ei/'/'lei'lori*  m  'he  <//|,l<f» 
rt  <«•  l-b>  Ho  II. «•  ;H-JtU'of»  bi/i«-fd  10  let  Id* 
Hi. 11  1.  f«l;:c  ei.'fcljon  utaMl  i>»  fi<r  »b  olurf 
^  i.jU'f  »  »ere  t  -i.c'tned,  »jut  by  lu««-rvuii'.ii 
N  14  to  niake  U  p',w«ile*!»  to  bif.d  ihe 
I    United  biutti  "until  Pan  I.  htlug  the  Co'.e- 


nant  cf  the  league  of  Nations,  shall  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  that  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  cast  a  number  oJ  votes 
equal  to  that  which  any  member  <>f  the 
League  and  its  self-governing  dominions, 
colonies,  or  parts  of  empire.  In  the  agjfTegata 
.«ihall  be  entitled  to  cast."  Until  such  time. 
It  provides,  "the  United  States  asbumes  no 
obligation  to  be  bound,  txccpt  in  cases  where 
Co:;gre.v<i  has  previously  given  Its  consent,  by 
any  election,  decu-icii,  report,  or  finding  of 
the  ccuncil  or  asscmii'ly  in  which  any  member 
cf  the  League  and  its  self-governing  do- 
mln^on.s,  colonies,  ur  parts  of  empire,  ni  the 
agt:reg..te  have  cast  nrore  than  one  vote  " 

This  rt^ervaucn  further  pruvldco  that  "the 
United  Stales  a^isumes  no  obligation  to  be 
bound  by  any  deci.^ion.  report,  finding  cf  tlie 
council  ir  a.-sembiy  arising  out  of  any  dis- 
pute beiv.een  the  United  Sihtcs  and  any 
memb.^r  cf  th?  Leaj-iue  if  such  member.  <  r 
liny  se.f-Roveriung  domlniun.  colony,  empire, 
or  part  ti  empire  unued  with  it  politically 
has  voted  ■■ 

Why  the  British  Empire  fhculd  have  thus 
been  made  tiie  only  plural- voting  nation  i'\ 
th?  League  h  .s  never  been  r.dequately  ex- 
plained Equihty  of  votes  was  professedly 
made  fundanu  ntal  in  the  composition  of  the 
Leajuie.  and  Liberia.  Haiti,  Guatemala,  and 
Slam  were  made  equal  In  the  assembly  with 
the  United  States,  with  France,  with  Japan — 
wT.h  every  world  power  except  the  Brltlfh 
Empire  That  nation — and  it  alone — was  ac- 
corded six  votes.  Prcident  Wilson  pretended 
that  this  was  done  to  recognize  the  self- 
governing  dominions  of  the  British  Empire. 
But  one  of  thete-  votes  was  given  to  India, 
and  India  is  no  more  self-governing  than 
Ireland,  which  got  no  vote  and  no  hearing. 
or  Madagascar  or  Korea— and  not  so  much 
as  the  Philippines,  which  are  not  mentioned. 
President  Wllfon  tried  to  explain  away 
!  the  value  of  this  British  preponderance  by 
asserting  that  it  was  of  no  value  as  the 
plural  representation  of  the  British  Empire 
was  limited  to  the  Assembly.  He  told  the 
I    Senate  committee  at  the  White  House i 

"In    making    up    the    constitution    of    the 

'    Council,  it  was  provided,  to  speak  with  tech- 

j    nical  accuracy,  that  the  five  principal  Allied 

!    or  Associated  Governments  should  each  have 

I    one  representative  in  the  League;  and  In  the 

!    opening  poragrnph  of  the  treaty  Itself  those 

powers   are   enumerated    and    among    others 

is  the  British  Empire.     The  Empire  of  Great 

Britain,    I    think.    Is    the    technical    term. 

!    Therefore,  their  (the  British  Colonies)  unity 

'    Is  established  by  their  representation  In  the 

'    Council." 

That  statement  can  have  byt  one  con- 
'  Btructicn— that  in  the  Council  of  the  League. 
.  the  British  Empire,  including  lU  Dominions 
'  and  colonies,  whose  "unity  Is  established  ' 
!  can  have  but  one  representative. 
I  "To  speak  with  technical  accuracy,"  the 
•  designation  of  Great  Britain  In  the  opening 
par.tgraph  of  the  treaty— which  names  the 
1  "Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers"  is 
I  plainly  and  mrply  "The  British  Empire  • 
I  But  that  Is  d'flnlte  enough  to  give  point  to 
'  the  President  f  as^ertlOn  that  it  Includes  the 
Briti'h  cf.lonl''s, 

N  .   m.iM'-r    hew   rsxefully    a   pervin    rend* 

It,    he    <an    diaw    from    Mr     WiUon's    state- 

'    m'lit    but    one    <o;i/|ntlon      Thf.t    ulthouffh 

'    the    iJDtisti    Finpifp    l<i    afforded    sl«    seats 

'    111   the   A^^'fmbiv   ''f   »h'-   U »e\if  «a»lr»«t  tit:9 

'<    for  the  l"fi,t«-'l  y.f-.ti^    In  th*  CounrU  *,f  th" 

'     I,^.."  ir  i\  ff  !■;  (»  (»»f|>»tu»!  «qii»*l)ly  hHW#t«-M 

(»,'•   (»'  v.'fa  HI. 'I   "it.'    'I*   l»fiM»h   Kffipirs  l»il 

JitiM    hill    it.f   ;-li'e    tJnf*-     ''fily   litt* 

J»rl!  (I."  I'/f'.'Ji-l.'  Iinnm  llli  •'«i'^fri»'fit 
i\in  thUf  nttilA'.o  oil  M«  ^t-'tmlh  lllp  ilt 
tt'/'/km.e,   brpl«-iltl/<  f    I'd.    I.*    ttt'i 

'    Thii  Coiiii'll   l«   ll»«  oi.ly  p.iM   of  t»»#  Of 

t/:. I. ./■all'. II    iiii't    'Mil    ii.»a   «ff»'i.*«   action, 

Hn  p'.vum  t.J  «/tli.ii  reM  v.Uli  ih"  Afcfctmlilf 

I    bl  u.l,  hi.d  1!    ii  '  i.l>   in   il»e  Av.in.biy  that 
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Xht   BM'ish    Errrire    :s   rrprrsTted    as   con- 
s;sMi  <;  it  fix  ur.:'-  ' 

Tho  p  .ilri  luipiiratyn  r.f  this  de'^iaraticn 
WBs  -hi't  111  the  Council  the  Brirun  Elmpire 
coiid  h^ve  c!!e  vc.e.  nr.cl  on.y  one.  The 
Pre?.(1"iit  aticlod  evf  n  Rrrnt-r  eirphasls  to 
thiB  p'::nt  6  days  later  at  San  Francisco, 
wht:^  he  salU; 

"Tlu-  prv.i  to  rorr.cmhrr  is  thnt  the  enersry 
ct  the  Ler'..:u?  cf  Katicn-i  r«N^:cl?s  in  The 
Ccunnl.  w^x  in  '.he  A«!Trrh;y.  and  thnt  In 
the  CoTinnl  thTe  Is  h  perfect  equahty  cf 
votes.  T^at  set'les  that  m'rer,  nnd  even 
Bcme  cf  my  feilcw  c^untrymrn  who  lrs:?t 
up.  !i  keeplr.e  a  hyphen  in  the  m'.dd^e  of 
the.r  name*  uu^ht  to  be  sntlsfied  With  that." 

There  wns  the  c!d  ppt'het  Onlv  a  "hy- 
p'li'nate"  couM  .srill  disa«?ree  with  President 
Wils'  ii  Only  a  •hypl.ennte"'  could  still 
doubt  his  solemn  word  that  the  plural  repre- 
sentaticn  of  the  British  Empire  was  limited 
to  the  Assembly  of  the  Lea^^xie.  Yet  at  that 
very  time  h:s  name  was  on  a  paper  that 
sia""d  the  ex:!ct  opposite. 

It  is  Important  here  to  iTTn*mber  that  the 
Council  !«!  made  up  of  n'ne  irv'mbers — five  to 
rfprr^srnt  the  United  States,  "the  British 
Emp  re."  France.  Italy,  and  Japan — and  four 
"other"  members  of  the  League.  "These 
frur  members  of  the  League."  says  the 
Covenant  "s^all  be  selected  by  the  Assembly 
from  time  to  time  In  Its  discretion."  P'.amly 
the  wors*  we  had  to  fear  fiom  the  concession 
of  six  British  votes  In  the  AsM"nbly  was  that 
the  British  Empire  would  use  this  preponder- 
ance to  fill  the  four  other  Council  seats  with 
It  owns  frlend.s — among  the  smaller  nations — 
with  n'itions  such  as  Portu^^l  and  Persia, 
with  whom  It  has  special  treaties. 

No  one  w  juld  have  had  the  temerity  to 
dcubt  President  Wilson's  word  and  to  susc**^ 
that  the  BrUl?h  Empire  c.mld  use  that  pre- 
ponderance to  "elect"  its  own  dominions 
into  the  Council. 

Yet  on  May  6,  1919,  Pr-.^sldcni  Wilscn  had 
Binned  A  "^pec:.!!  "res-jrvatlcn"  that  flatly  con- 
tradicted ti-.cse  as'-ertions.  AJthcugh  he 
denied  t'le  S.^nate  the  rlpht  to  protect  the 
United  i'tatcs  by  making  reRrrvatlons  in  his 
Covenant  and  his  treaty.  becau.'=e  if  might 
cnuse  difllcultles  with  the  c'her  signatory 
powers,  he  had  no  hesitancy  m  slgnln;;  such 
B  reservfii'on  himself  In  favor  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  then  keeping  this  "rcrervation"  a 
se'-ret  fmm  the  Senate  and  denying  it  to  the 
people  cf  the  United  States.  Not  until  it 
wa.s  needed  to  lndi;ce  the  Parliament  cf  the 
Dominion  cf  Canada  to  accept  the  treaty  was 
this  reservation  made  public.     Here  It  Isi 

"Tire  question  havini;  been  raised  as  to  the 
meaninf;  of  article  4  cf  the  League  of  Na- 
tions' Covenant,  we  have  been  requested  by 
Sir  Robert  Bcrden  to  state  whether  we  con- 
cur in  his  v!f -v  that  upon  the  true  consi-ruc- 
tlon  of  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  of 
that  article  representatives  of  the  self-gov- 
erning dominions  cf  the  British  Empire  may 
be  selected  or  named  as  members  of  the 
Council  We  have  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing our  entire  concurrence  tn  this  view  If 
there  were  any  doubt.  It  wou'd  be  entirely 
removed  by  the  fact  that  the  articles  are  not 
subject  to  a  narrow  or  technical  construction. 

"G    CuMrwcE'u. 
"Woowiow  Wilson. 
"D.   LxoTD   George. 

"Dated  at  Qual  d'Orsay,  Paris,  the  6th  day 
of  May  1019  " 

Tliree  months  before  his  testimony  In  the 
Senete  commlitee  and  4  months  before  his 
western  speeches.  President  Wilson — acting 
In  his  own  nanne  and  by  his  own  proper  au- 
thority— had  signed  his  name  to  the  docu- 
ment which  absolutely  nulllfled  his  testi- 
mony and  those  speeches. 

General  Smuts,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
League  Covenant,  told  the  Sjuth  African 
PRri*°ment.  September  10.  2  days  before  the 
Fres.Ucnt's  Spokane   address; 


"Recrardlng  the  Learue  of  Natlcns  it  Is  in- 
correct to  iiv-  thit  m  th"  LeasTJe  the  Brili.-h 
Empiie  is  a  unit.  Pae  Emp/e  is  a  ^rcup,  but 
South  Africa  has  exi'^ily  the  sanie  ri  hts  and 
voice  as  Enc:and.  Thau-'h  Errlancl  Is  a  rer- 
mincnt  member  cf  the  control  C<:.uncil.  South 
Africa  could  be  elected  lo  tha'  Council  " 

Bu(  the  Presiucnt  had  anctht-r  excu.^e  frr 
the  6  to  1  predominance  ol  the  Bnti.sh 
Empire.  He  declared  that  this  plural  voting 
could  alwavs  be  nullifird  by  the  faot  that 
the  vore.i  of  the  A.ssembly  h->.d  to  be  uni'n- 
lm«!U8.  and  that  this  left  the  Uried  States 
v,.-h  an  abs.  lute  veto  fin\how.  In  Spckane, 
September  12.  he  said: 

"There  is  only  one  esse  when  the  A-ssenibly 
can  vote  at  all  and  that  is  when  the  C  uncil 
refers  a  matter  in  dispute  to  the  As.'embiy, 
in  which  cese  the  Assembly  can  decide  the 
matter  by  a  majority,  provided  all  the  repre- 
Et-niatlves  cf  the  nations  represented  m  the 
Council  vote  on  the  side  of  the  majority.  S-i 
that  alilre  In  the  Assembly  pnd  in  the  C  uncil 
the  one  vote  of  the  United  Staces  is  an  ab- 
solute veto  " 

When  ttie  President  reached  Snn  Francisco. 
September  17.  he  had  extended  his  researches 
and  he  told  his  audience: 

"Thcro  are  two  things  which  a  majority  cf 
the  A?.=t'mbly  may  do  wl'hout  tiic  concurrent 
vote  of  the  United  States.  A  mijority  of  the 
Assembly  can  admit  a  new  member  of  the 
Leagtie  of  Nations.  A  matority  of  the  As- 
sembly can  reccmmend  to  any  mticn  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League  a  rrcons. deration  t>r  siich 
treaties  as  are  apparently  in  cciif'.ict  wi'h  the 
provisions  of  the  Covenant  itsrlf;  it  cnn  ad- 
vise any  member  of  the  Leatue  to  seek  a  re- 
consideration of  any  internaticnal  cblgation 
which  seem"  to  conflict  with  the  Covemnt 
lt?e!f.  but  it  has  no  means  whatsrcver  cf 
oblielng  it  to  reconsider  even  so  impcrtant  a 
mTtler  as  that,  which  is  obviou'^ly  a  moral 
duty  en  the  part  of  any  member  cf  the 
Leegu?.  ■ 

Here  in  his  first  sentence,  Mr.  Wilson  con- 
c-fd'^s  the  Importance  cf  the  six  British 
votes — In  the  admisslrn  of  new  members. 
Sk'lltully  U"cd.  these  vctes  should  eni:r5:o 
England  to  convert  any  cf  her  calcnics.  pio- 
tectoratf ;.  Islands,  islets,  and  coaling  st.iticiis 
Into  members  of  the  League,  eligible  to  sit 
In  the  Council  of  that  body.  For  If  tho 
British  Empire  is  entitled  to  a  representative 
for  New  Zcflnnd  with  half  the  p<ipulaticn  of 
Ch'cago.  why  net  to  another  fur  Labrador 
or  British  Honduras  or  the  Bahama.'-,  to  say 
no'hing  of  G.braltar.  Malta,  or  Aden 

But  even  this  argument  as  to  the  veto 
power  of  the  single  vote  of  the  United  S'ates 
was  f.Tlse,  because  In  a  case  in  which  tlic 
United  States  were  Involved,  it  would  bo  ex- 
cluded from  voting  while  the  British  Empire 
would  not.  unless  it,  tco,  were  a  p.\rtlc;p:int. 
and  then  only  such  a  portion  of  the  empire 
as  might  be  directly  concerned. 

The  foregclng  reserv.itlcns  have  been  dealt 
with  out  of  their  regular  order  becat:se  of 
their  Importance  The  remaining  reserva- 
tions will  be  handlecV  in  the  order  in  whicii 
they  appear  In  the  resolution  of  ratiflcatlcn. 

The  preamble  to  this  rescluticn  caustd 
considerable  debate  because  of  the  efT  ;rt  cf 
some  Senators  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
as  to  acceptance  by  the  other  signatories.  In 
its  final  form,  however,  the  resolution  speci- 
fied that  the  ratification  should  not  take  ef- 
fect until  the  Senate  reservations  should 
have  been  accepted  "as  a  part  and  a  condi- 
tion cf  this  resolutlor*  of  ratificati'^n  by  the 
A'r.ed  and  associated  powers  "  Tlie  preamble 
also  stipulated  that  failure  on  the  part  of 
these  powers  to  object  to  the  Senate  rfser- 
vations  Jbefore  the  fonral  deposit  of  ratifica- 
tion by  the  United  States  •'^hall  be  taken  ns 
a  full  and  final  acceptance  cf  such  res  rra- 
tlont  and  understanding  by  said  powers." 

Reservation  No.  1  covers  the  right  cf  with- 
drawal from  the  Leagtie.  When  the  original 
Constitution  of  the  League  was  dmwn  up, 


no  provision  was  made  for  the  withdrawal  of 
i:  '  !  ■•■-  111  file  rev^  d  f:-'m  of  article  1, 
til.-  :i  nt  of  withdrav.-aJ  wns  granted  to  any 
iiu-niiHr  who  should  have  given  2  years' 
notice  of  such  in'?nt:oa  "provided  that  all 
its  intcrnntioniil  olDl-r-ations  and  all  Its  cbll- 
itat!  ns  under  this  Covenant  sliaU  have  been 
lu'iiliccl  :ir  ;hP  tin:e  '^f  its  withdrawal." 

Th:?.  however,  stlil  left  the  withdrawing 
number  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  League  because 
the  latter  could  veto  any  withdrawal  by  dc- 
clarln'.;  th".t  the  nlem^er  had  not  fulfilled  "all 
its  interuatlcnal  obligations  ' — a  perilous  and 
sweeplnf  fhr.ise.  It  mr.cle  a  mockery  of  the 
whnle  permission  to  withdraw.  So  the  Sen- 
ary rentlertd  the  article  specific  by  Including 
a  reservation  declaring  that  In  case  of  with- 
drawal, "the  Un.ted  States  shall  be  the  sole 
juds"  as  to  whether  all  Its  international  obli- 
gations and  ail  its  obligations  under  the  said 
Covenan.  shall  have  t>een  fulfilled  and  notice 
of  withdrawal  by  the  United  States  may  be 
eiven  bv  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress cf  the  United  States." 

Pre.sjdent    W  Ison    told    the   Senate   Com- 
mittee that  the  Covenant  provision  concern- 
ing the   fulfillment  of  obligations  was  only 
'an  argument  to  the  conscience  of  tlie  na- 
ticn.-.  ' 

"If  it  were  a  matter  for  the  Nation  Itself  to 
Jude-."  asked  Senator  HardinE,  "ts  not  that 
a  rather  far-fetched  provision?" 
To  this  the  President  answered: 
"Well,  you  are  Illustrating  my  recent  re- 
mark Senp'^cr,  that  the  phraseology  Is  your 
d  fflrulty.  not  ti.e  Idea.  Th?  idea  Is  undoubt- 
edly what  I  have  expressed." 

But  it  was  the  phraseology,  not  the  Idea, 
which  he  a=ked  the  Ssnate  to  ratify.  So  the 
Senate  incorporated  the  reservation  that  the 
phraspolo'Ty  might  conform  to  the  idea. 

The  proposal  to  assign  to  the  United  States 
manuatps  for  former  German  colonies  or 
portioiis  of  t-ie  former  T^jrkish  Empire  proved 
r.nythlna:  hut  attractive  to  the  Senate.  Great 
Britain.  F'rpncr.  and  Japiin  had  privately  ap- 
portioned these  colonies  aniong  themselves, 
Gr.at  Britain  had  absorbed  all  tha  Turkish 
drmnlns  that  promised  either  oil.  commerce, 
cr  ether  prafl*^.  and  only  such  troublous  lands 
as  Armen'a  were  to  he  put  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  Stages.  The  Senate 
adopted  a  .<;pcci  il  reservation  to  article  22 
of  the  Ler.gT.ie.  It  Is  reservation  No.  3.  and 
it  rrcvkiCi  tliat  "no  mandate  shall  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  under  article 
22.  pert  1.  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  except  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 
Although  the  President  told  the  S;nate 
that  "domestic  questions"  were  excluded 
from  the  jurisdiction  cf  the  League,  this  ex- 
clUiioa  was  so  vague  and  tiie  perils  of  foreisa 
luicrferenc?  in  purely  American  affairs  were 
so  prejt  that  the  Senate  decided  to  safeguard 
Amerir.u  sovereignty  by  Reservation  No.  4. 
Tiii-s  reserves  to  the  United  States  "exclusively 
tlie  right  to  decide  what  qucitfcn.s  are  within 
its  domestic  jun.sdicticn"  and  declares  that 
all  domestic  and  political  questions  "relating 
wholly  or  m  part  to  its  internal  affairs,  in- 
cluding iminigraiion,  labor,  coastwise  traf- 
fic, the  tariiT.  commerce,  the  suppression  of 
traiSc  in  women  and  cliildreu  and  In  opium 
fnd  other  d.u.ni"'erou3  driitjs,  and  all  other 
denies  ic  questions  are  sciely  within  the  Ju- 
ri  diction  of  tlie  United  States  and  are  not 
under  this  tieaty  to  be  submltled  in  any 
way  either  to  aibitraticn  or  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Ccuiicil  or  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  or  any  agency  thereof, 
cr  to  the  decision  cr  recommendaticn  of  any 
ether  power." 

Senate  Reservation  No.  6 — the  "Shantung 
reseivaticn"— touches  a  subject  vital  to  the 
League,  although  rcTerring  to  another  part 
cf  the  treaty  of  perce.  This  reservation 
sirnpiy  and  comprei:iensiveIy  provides  that 
"th.-:'  Un'.t^'i  S  atcs  withholds  its  as:ent  to 
articles  loG,  157,  and  1G3  and  reserves   full 
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liberty  of  action  with  respect  to  any  contro-. 
versy  winch  may  arise  under  said  art.clcs." 
The  articles  c'f  the  peace  treaty  cited  in 
this  lescrvation  provide  for  the  surrender  of 
tlic  Chinese  province  of  Shantung  to  Japan. 
Bfcau  e  of  the  insertion  ol  these  articles, 
Chira  refused  to  si^n  the  treaty.  S:?crctary 
Lansin.-r.  General  Bliss,  and  Mr.  White,  three 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  fellow  Ccmmissioners  at  Ver- 
sailies.  protested  vigorously  and  m  writing 
against  this  act  of  treachery  to  China,  but 
President  Wilson  vetoed  their  objections  and 
Janan  wrn.  He  said  he  feared  Japan  ether 
wise  would  carry  out  her  threat  to  tolt  the 
League.  Secretarv  Lansing  told  the  comm.it- 
tee^that  he  believed  the  Presioenfs  lears 
were  unfounded. 

"Whv  did  you  yield  on  a  question  on  which 
ycu  thought"  you"  ought  not  to  yield  and  that    | 
you  thought  was  a  principle?"  Senator  John-    I 
son  a:.k?d  Secretary  Lansing.  { 

"Because  naturally  we  were  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. '  was  the  Secretary's  reply. 

The  President,  both  in  speaking  to  the 
Senate  committee  and  In  his  speeches,  de- 
clared that  Japan  had  guaranteed  to  restore 
Chin'""  sovereignty  in  Shantung.  There  were 
condinons  attached  to  that  alleged  guaranty, 
however,  and  the  alleged  guaranty  was  not  In 
writing.  The  President  told  the  committee 
that  a  record  of  the  promise  was  in  the  con- 
fidential archives  of  the  peace  conference. 

Spuator  Williams  tried  to  find  out  from  the 
Presldnt  Just  what  sovereignty  Japan  re- 
tained. 

"She  has  not  retained  sovereignty  over  any- 
thin'-."  was  the  impatient  response  of  the 
Presid.-^nt. 

"Sne  has  not?"  asked  Senator  Williams. 
"I  mean  she  has  promised  not  to,  "  added 
the  President. 

There  the  mystery  rested.  But  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  none  of  these  double  deal- 
ings in  secret  Asiatic  politics  and  decided 
that  the  United  States  must  keep  Its  hands 
clean  and  free  to  protect  China  against  Jap- 
anese ae?ression  if  necessary. 

The  Shantung  reservation  had  an  Inter- 
esting sequel.  In  trying  to  justify  the  be- 
trayal of  China,  the  President  told  an  audi- 
ence at  St.  Louis,  September  5,  that  Great 
Britain.  In  order  to  make  It  more  certain 
that  Japan  would  come  Into  the  war.  had 
promised  that  the  German  rights  in  Shan- 
tuni?  should  go  to  Japan.  Senator  Norris 
called  the  Presidents  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Japan  entered  the  war  on  August  23, 
1914.  and  that  the  secret  agreement  giving 
her  Shantung  was  not  made  until  March 
1917.  President  Wilson  telegraphed  from  Car- 
rison,  Mont..  September  12.  thanking  Sena- 
tor Norris  for  pointing  out  an  unintentional 
Inaccuracy.  Despite  this  grateful  confes- 
sion. President  Wi'son  repeated  the  same  "un- 
intentional inaccuracy"  in  his  speeches  at  Los 
An  teles.  September  20.  Reno,  September  22, 
Salt  Lake  City.  September  23.  and  Cheyenne 
on  September  2-1. 

At  Los  Angeles  President  Wilson  also  told 
the  audience  that  President  McKinley  and 
John  Kay.  Secretary  of  State,  had  declined 
to  prot:-3t  against  Germany's  original  ac- 
quisltRin  of  rights  in  Shantung.  Senator 
Boriih  pointed  cut  the  fact  that  the  Shan- 
tun't  lease  had  been  consummated  early  In 
ISCa,  6  mcn'hs  before  Mr  Hay  became  head 
of  t'le  S*ate  Department. 

To  end  the  Wilson  policy  of  appointing 
American  representatives  to  various  treaty 
comrn.fsions — even  before  the  treaty  had  been 
ratilicd — the  Senate  adopted  reservation  No. 
7,  stipulating  that  "no  person  Is  or  shall  be 
autlionred  to  represent  the  United  S'ates  nor 
shall  any  citizen  cf  the  United  States  be 
elifJi'L'le  as  a  member  of  any  body  or  agency 
established  or  authorized  by  said  treaty  of 
peace  with  Germany,  exc:pt  pur.-uant  to  an 
act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
provld'n?  for  his  anpointment  and  denning 
his  p.jVvcrs  and  duties." 


In  line  with  this  defense  of  American  Inter- 
ests against  un..uthonzed  action  by  treaty 
commissions,  the  Senate  adopted  rei^erva- 
tion  No.  8.  fortMddini?  Interfeience  by  the 
Reparation  Commission  In  German- American 
commerce,  except  by  express  congressional 
permission. 

Tire  Senate  also  adopted  reservation  No.  9, 
specifying  that  except  for  the  proportionate 
tliare  of  the  United  States  in  the  expenses  of 
the  office  of  the  secretary  general  no  obliga- 
tion shall  be  Incurred  for  the  expenses  of  any 
other  League  or  treaty  agency,  except  under 
a  direct  appropriation  by  Congress. 

Reservation  No.  10  provides  that  no  plan 
for  the  limitation  of  armaments  can  bind  the 
United  States  unless  accepted  by  Congress, 
and  further  reserves  the  right  to  Increase 
armaments,  without  the  consent  of  the 
League  Council,  "whenever  the  United  States 

15  threatened  with  Inva-slon  or  engliged  In 
war." 

To  offset  the  sweeping  provision  of  Article 

16  of  the  League  Covenant,  providing  for  an 
immediate  boycott  against  a  Covenant-break- 
ing member  of  the  League,  the  Senate  adopt- 
ed a  reservation,  No.  11.  providing  that  the 
United  States  "reserves  the  right  to  permit, 
in  its  discretion,  the  nationals  of  a  Covenant- 
breaking  state,  as  defined  in  Article  16.  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  residing 
within  the  United  States  or  in  countries 
other  than  such  Covenant-breaking  state,  to 
continue  their  commercial,  financial,  and 
personal  relations  with  the  nationals  of  the 
United  States." 

Reservation  No.  12  was  added  by  the  Senate 
to  protect  the  legal  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens against  anything  which  might  be  done 
under  articles  296  and  297  of  the  treaty,  deal- 
ing with  debts  and  general  property  rights 
and  Interests  of  enemy  nationals  or  in  enemy 
countries. 

Reservation  No.  13  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  series.  It  specifically  with- 
holds the  assent  of  the  United  States  from 
part  XIII  of  the  treaty.  This  President  Wil- 
son at  Pueblo  had  rapturously  described  as 
the  "Magna  Charta  of  Labor."    He  said: 

"If  we  do  not  have  this  treaty  of  peace. 
labor  win  continue  to  be  regarded,  not  as  it 
ought  to  be  regarded,  as  a  human  function, 
but  as  a  purchasable  commodity  throughout 
the  world.  There  Is  set  up  here  a  means  of 
periodic  examination  of  the  conditions  of 
labor  all  over  the  world,  particularly  the  labor 
of  women  and  children  and  those  who  have 
not  the  physical  force  to  handle  some  of  the 
burdens  that  are  put  upon  them,  and  It  Is 
made  the  duty  cf  the  nations  of  the  world 
constantly  to  study  the  methods  of  raising 
the  levels  of  human  labor.  You  know  what 
that  means. 

"We  have  not  done  cur  duty  with  regard 
to  the  amelinrat'icn  and  betterment  of  the 
conditions  of  labor  in  America,  but  the  condi- 
tions here  are  better  than  they  are  anywhere 
else.  We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise our  full  influence  to  lalse  the  levels 
everywhere  to  the  levels  which  we  have  tried 
to  maintain  In  this  country,  and  then  to  take 
them  higher  Into  the  fields  of  that  sort  of 
association  between  those  who  employ  labor 
and  those  who  execute  it  as  will  make  it  a 
real  human  relationship  and  not  a  mere  com- 
mercial relationship." 

Probably    the    most    accurate    test   cf    the 
purpose  of  this  "magna  charta"  is  the  fact 
thrt  the  first  Director  General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Lahcr  Office  created  by  the  treaty  Is 
Albert  Thomas,  one  of  the  leading  Socialists 
of  France. 
But  President  WlNon's  tribute  to  the  treaty 
'    plan  did  little  justice  to  the  broad  prcgram 
1    outlined   T^r  the   International   Labor  Office 
I    and  the  conferences  of  labor  delegates  to  be 
'    held  under  its  auspices. 

I  The  arti'-les  of  the  treaty  which  the  Senate 
'  refu.'ed  to  accept  create  a  special  Interna- 
I  tnnal  Labor  Conference  in  which  each  nation 
i    Is  to  have  four  members,  two  for  the  gov- 


ernment, one  for  organlBed  labor,  and  one 
for  the  employers.  This  body  Is  to  control 
the  International  Labor  Office,  which  In  turn 
Is  to  study  all  labor  problems  and  dlasem- 
jnate  infermatioii  concerning  them.  The 
conftrence  is  to  present  proposals  for  the 
International  labor  agreements.  After  thee* 
have  bern  accepted  by  the  various  govern- 
ments, the  governing  body  of  the  Conference 
has  the  rigiit  to  enforce  the  provisions  and 
to  bring  prcceedmps  against  the  nations  that 
violate  them,  before  a  special  tribunal  of 
throe  members,  with  a  final  appeal  to  a 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

Senator  Reed   outlined  such   a  trial   In   a 
Senate  speech : 

"Here  stands  Uncle  Sam.  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  charged  with  having  violated  the  8-hour 
law   m  Georgia,  on   a  farm.     They   try   him 
like  a  common  criminal,  and  they  find  h.m 
guilty,  and  they  proceed  to  fix  the  punlsli- 
ment,  and  there  Is  no  limit  to  the  punish- 
ment.    There  is  no  law;  there  Is  no  consti- 
tution: there  Is  nothing  except  their  gracious 
charity    and    pity:    and    they    condemn    old 
Uncle  Sam.  and  I  can  see  hla  majestic  figure. 
his  head  somewhat  bowed  in  shame,  his  eyea 
envisioning  the  day  when  he  was  a  sovereign 
looking  the  world  in  the  face,  when  his  spirit 
was  that  of  the  eagle  and  his  s<:)ul  the  soul 
of  liberty.     They  lead  him  out,  and  then  by 
three   men.   not   an   American   there,   try   a 
soveieign  nation  before  private  individuals — 
that  Is  all   it   amounts   to;    before   interna- 
tional Socialists— that  Is  all  It  amounts  to; 
before    anarchists    who    would    destroy    the 
structure  of  civilization  and  tear  down  the 
temple  of  liberty— that  Is  what  It  amounU 
to.     This  monstrous  creature  you  propose  to 
set  up.     This  Is  to  be  accepted  undebaled. 
undigested,  not  understood  by  the  people  of 
this  country. 

"This  Is  not  socialism.  This  Is  not  anarchy. 
It  Is  something  worse  than  both.  It  proposes 
to  destroy  nationality.  It  proposes  to  de- 
stroy government.  It  proposes  to  set  up  a 
government  selected  not  by  the  people  of 
the  world  but  by  chosen  classes  of  the  people 
of  the  world.  And  you  propose  to  establlsli 
that  in  this  country.  It  Is  a  betrayal  of  the 
United  States." 

The  final  reservation.  No.  15.  was  adopted 
as  a  reiteration  of  a  previous  Senate  resolu- 
tion favoring  the  freedom  of  Ireland.  It 
recites: 

"In  consenting  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  Germany,  the  United  States  ad- 
heres to  the  principle  of  self-determination 
of  the  Irish  people  for  a  government  of  their 
own  choice  adopted  by  the  Senate,  June  «, 
1919.  and  declares  that  when  such  govern- 
ment is  attained  by  Ireland,  a  consumma- 
tion It  Is  hoped  is  at  hand.  It  should  prompt- 
ly be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations  " 

After  the  Senate.  March  19.  had  failed  to 
adopt  the  ratification  resolution  emboaying 
lhe.se  reservations.  Senator  Lodge  put  an 
end  to  further  parliamentary  technlcalltlee 
by  securing  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  for- 
mally announcing  the  rejection  of  the  treaty 
and  sending  the  document  back  to  Presi- 
dent V.'ilscn.  The  vote  on  the  motion  was 
47  for  to  37  against.  This  resolution  read 
as  follows: 

■■Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  Instructed  to  return  to  the  President 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  signed  at 
Versailles  on  the  28th  day  of  June  1919  and 
rcspectfullv  Inform  the  President  that  the 
Senate  had  failed  to  ratify  said  treaty,  being 
unable  to  obtain  the  constitutional  majority 
therefor." 

Thereupon  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
packed  the  treaty  in  a  leather  bag  and  took 
it  to  the  White  House,  where  he  delivered  It 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  President,  as  Mr, 
Wilson  was  too  111  to  receive  It  tn  person. 
The  final  rejection  of  the  peace  treaty 
left  the  country  in  a  formal  state  of  wnr. 
The  President  refused  to  act.     But  the  way 
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oenrrai  csiruis,  one  oi  tne  auir.crs  oi  tne 
LwiiTJe  Covcnert.  to!d  the  Sju:h  Afric?n 
Pnritoment.  Sfptember  10.  2  days  before  the 
Fres.Utnfs  Spokane   address: 


tlont  ana  understanding  by  sn:d  powers. 

Reservation  No.  1  covers  the  right  cf  with- 
drawal from  the  Leagtie.  When  the  crigiial 
Constifutlon  of  the  League  was  drawn  up, 


cf  the  treaty  r.f  po.  ce.  Tills  reservation 
s.rnply  a''d  c^mrire^.er.sive'y  prcvides  that 
"th"  Ur^Ufi  Sates  withholds  its  a?."ent  to 
articles   156,   157,  and   i:;3  a::d  reserves   full 
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wa."?  clf^ar  for  ccneressional  art'.on  to  end  the 
war  In  b-zh  Hoikos.  the  Bepubllcnn  leaders 
took  the  pxisition  that  by  repealing  the  act 
cf  C>iirrp.-«  dt>r;arir.i;  the  existence  of  a 
■'ate  cf  witr,  they  could  create  the  existence 
of  a  6t«e  of  pfftce  The  followers  of  the 
Pre:-)di  nt  m.  ntainetl  that  only  he  could  tcr- 
m lucre  the  war 

1,1  rV'-emfcrr  1918  Senator  Knox  had  In- 
tr'<!'i'"«>d  n  pi  arp  re^'ut'on.  but  the  Senate 
at  that  time  was  Democratic  and  the  reso- 
lu'.r'n  died  in  T.^e  Lands  of  the  Committee 
on  P  rp.pn  R.^laMons.  So  he  again  intro- 
du-'d  a  peace  resolution. 

The  House  cf  Repre«':'ntatlvps.  however, 
tov:ic  th.'  fl'?t  real  step  in  this  effort  to  maXe 
ponce  By  a  vo»e  of  243  to  150.  April  9.  It 
fdopted  a  resolution  declaring  the  war  with 
Gernvmy  at  an  end.  Twenty-two  Democrats 
»ot"d  w!th  the  Republicans  on  the  majority 
f.ti-*  and  two  Republicans  voted  with  the 
Democrats  aiyalnst  the  resolution. 

On  April  30  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  made  a  favorable  report  In  the 
Knrx  peace  resolution  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Hou*e  resolution  On  Mav  15  by  a  vote 
of  43  to  38,  the  Senate  adopted  this  resolu- 
tion 

The  Senate  resolution  was  then  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House,  by 
a  vote  of  223  to  199.  accepted  the  Senate 
resolutlor  as  a  substitute  for  the  House  meas- 
ure, and  It  was  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
Bienature  In  this  form  the  resolution  for- 
mally repealed  the  resolution  declaring  war. 
It  provided  that  this  should  not  change  the 
status  of  German  property  In  the  hands  of 
the  American  Government  and  that  the 
United  States  did  not  waive  any  rights  it 
might  have  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Another  section  declared  the  end  of  the  war 
wirh  Austria-Hungary.  President  Wilson 
vetoed  the  resolution.  In  this  veto  message, 
he  made  two  especially  noteworthy  state- 
ments: 

"I  cannot  bring  myself  to  become  a  party 
to  an  action  which  would  place  an  Ineffnce- 
able  stain  upon  the  gallantry  and  honor  of 
the   United   States. 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  upon  our 
entrance  Into  the  war  we  professed  to  be  seek- 
ing to  assist  In  the  maintenance  of  common 
Interests,  nothing  Js  said  in  this  resolution 
about  the  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the 
eea«:  " 

"Freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas!" 
What  a  strange  complaint  to  come  from  the 
man  who,  having  pledged  himself  publicly 
to  obtain  that  freedom  of  the  seas,  had  not 
once  mentioned  it  in  the  long  debates  of  Ver- 
sailles! There  Is  not  a  word  of  It  In  the 
treaty  of  peace.  Why  should  he  suddenly 
March  for  It  so  diligently  In  the  Knox  reso- 
lution? 

The  veto  message  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  had  originated  the 
peace  resolution.  It  was  speedily  put  to  a 
vote.  Two  hundred  and  nineteen  members 
voted  to  override  the  President's  veto,  while 
152  voted  to  uphold  It.  As  it  required  two- 
thirds  majority  to  make  the  resolution  a  law 
despite  the  Presidential  veto,  the  resolution 
was  lost.  Two  hundred  and  two  Republicans 
and  17  Democrats  voted  to  pass  the  resolution 
over  the  President's  veto  and  thus  establish 
a  condition  of  peace;  150  Democrats  and  2 
Republicans  voted  to  support  the  President 
and  thus  continue  the  condition  of  war. 

Undaunted  by  the  Presidential  veto  Con- 
gress set  out  to  end  the  war  at  least  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wilson's 
administration  had  kept  on  tb«  Government 
pay  rolls  a  great  army  of  war  employees,  under 
the  cover  of  various  war  emergency  laws. 
Under  the  same  laws  the  administration  had 
been  able  to  maintain  an  autocratic  super- 
vision of  the  peopled  private  life  and  a  par- 
ticipation In  American  Industry. 

By  a  vot«  of  324  to  3,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, June  3.  passed  a  joint  resolution 


terminating  these  wartime  laws,  except  the 
Lever  Food  and  Fuel  Ctontrcl  Act.  the  District 
of  Columbia  rent  law,  the  Trading  With  the 
Eiieniy  Act.  and  the  various  Liberiv  and  Vic- 
tory bond  statutes.  This  overwhelming  ma- 
jority demonstrated  how  nearly  unanimous 
both  the  Rrpub!-car=;  nr.d  th"  Democrats  cf 
the  House  were  in  their  denaand  that  the.-:; 
laws  should  no  longer  hamper  Industry  or  af- 
ford an  excuse  for  the  administration's  unl- 
versiil  moddlinft.  The  S?na'.e  amended  ihe 
resolutlor  by  adding  the  pas.'^port  law  to  the 
list  vf  exemptions  and  then  p.^ssed  the  reso- 
l-v.;t;;in  without  a  dissentin?  vote.  The  House 
of  Representatives  accepted  the  am?r,amcr.r 
and  the  resolution  was  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  8lf;nature. 

When  President  Wilson  vetoed  the  Knox 
resolution,  he  said  he  did  so  because  the 
United  States  had  not  made  a  proper  settle- 
ment of  the  war  as  far  as  other  nations  were 
concerned.  In  the  resolution  to  establish 
peace  conditions  in  the  United  States,  no 
other  nations  were  concerned  or  interested. 
Yet  he  killed  the  repeal  resolution  by  a 
pocket  veto;  that  Is,  he  withheld  his  sig- 
nature until  the  adjournment  cf  Congress 
June  5,  automatically  invalidated  the  meas- 
ure. For  this  course  he  was  not  obliged  to 
give  any  reason  or  excuse,  new  or  old.  and 
he  gave  none.  He  refused  to  give  up  his 
autocratic  powers,  althcup;h  the  emergency 
for  which  he  had  demanded  them  was  long 
gone  by.  He  refused  stubbornly  to  do  any- 
thing:   that  was  ail. 

Chapter  VI.  Events  vindicate  the  Senate 

So  the  Nation  has  been  left  under  war  laws 
at  home  and  without  peace  abroad.  It  is  an 
amazing  situation.  Nearly  2  years  ago  the 
cannon  ceased  to  thunder  and  the  annies  of 
the  world  moved  homeward  from  the 
trenches.  The  war-tired  millions  In  every 
land  saw  at  last,  over  the  smoldering  ashes 
of  their  homes  and  hopes,  the  dawn  of  a 
rising  sun  of  peace. 

Against  that  rising  sun,  they  saw  the  profile 
of  the  man  from  the  west  who.  In  their  eyes, 
typified  the  new  era  that  was  to  come.  To 
them  he  promised  universal  disarmamont 
and  universal  peace.  To  them  he  pictured  a 
universal  brotherhood  of  nations  and  cf  men. 
So  they  adored  him;  so  they  listened  to  his 
words  as  if  Inspired. 

But  his  words  brought  not  the  blessings  of 
peace.  They  brought  no  bread  where  famine 
had  reigned.  They  brought  no  life  where 
death  had  been  supreme.  They  brought  only 
new  wars,  new  famine,  new  and  unending 
desolation. 

And  in  his  own  land — In  this  land — where 
without  his  word  peace  could  not  be  restored, 
he  withheld  that  word.  Yes.  he  who  hud 
Ixjasted  that  he  would  keep  ihj  Nation  out 
of  war,  now  by  his  own  autccratlc  decree 
kept  the  Nation  out  of  peace  with  its  van- 
quished foe. 

And  why?  Because  he  had  made  a  per- 
sonal project  of  bis  own  a  condition  of  peace; 
because  by  the  maintenance  of  a  stale  of 
war  he  seciued  a  political  and  an  economic 
weapon  against  those  who  opposed  his  proj- 
ect; becatise  by  keeping  this  country  out  of 
peace  he  thought  he  could  force  the  Senate 
to  accept  his  project  for  the  denationaliza- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

So.  by  Presidential  fiat,  the  United  Slates 
is  stiU  at  war  with  Germany.  By  that  Exec- 
utive decree,  by  that  usurpation  of  autoc- 
racy, the  United  States  must  remain  at  war 
until  the  sworn  defenders  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Senate  consent  to  violate  their 
oath  and  to  betray  their  country. 

What  a  world  of  execration  Americans 
would  heap  today  on  any  ruler  in  Europe  or 
in  Asia  or  Africa  who  dared  do  this  thing. 
Suppose  the  British  King  or  the  Oernran 
President  or  the  Emperor  of  Japan  had  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  he  would  not  sign 
the  resolution   of  peace   which   his  people 


desired  and  his  parliament  had  passed. 
FiecidcRt  V/iIl  n  himself  would  be  the  lirst 
to  read  him  and  his  country  out  of  the  fam- 
ily of  sclf-eoveming  nations. 

Yet  this  is  only  a  fitting  climax  to  a  series 
of  uiprtccderred  ac's.  Hi-d  any  officr  of 
the  United  States  Government,  save  Fresl- 
d.nt  Wilson,  done  what  he  h?.d  dene  in  the 
last  2  Vf  ars,  that  officer  would  have  be-eu  im- 
peach d  by  an  indisrnant  Con?rei;s  and  driven 
from  public  lif*'  by  an  outra-;ed  people. 

Sunnoie  that  Secretary  Lansing  had  gone 

to  Paris  in  President  Wi's.on's  stead.    Suppose 

thr.T  he  l^acJ  cntruttrd  this  Nation's  hfinur  to 

Eurones  keeping,  had  subordinated  its  sov- 

eie:c.:!;y   to  a  committee  of   foreigners,   had 

sacrificed  hi.=toric  Amcriran  policies  and  the 

gravest  American   interests  in  order  to  snt- 

i:fy  his  own  desire  for  a  league  of  nations  oa 

[    which  neither  Senate,  House,  nor  people  had 

I    evor  passed  even  an  opinion. 

I        A'ld    suppose    that    by    the    League    thus 

i    bought  with  the  Nation's  choicest  t-easures, 

I    he  had  rendered  the  United  States  the  vassal 

I    of  the  European  war  makers,  had  pledged  its 

I    men    and   its   rrror.ey   to   protect   their   con- 

!    quests,   had  deceived   the  Congress  and   the 

country  as  to  the  services  he  had  promised 

LLem,  having  already  deceived  the  powers  of 

Europe  as  to  his  competence  to  bargain  with 

;    them;   and  finally,  to  secure  approval  of  his 

perfidious   work   upon   the   proper   constitu- 

'    tional  authority,  had  intrigued  to  keep  the 

Nation  a  whole  year  uselessly  at  war. 
!       ^liat,   under   those   circumstances,  would 
Mr    Lansing  hpve  been  called? 

How  long  btfore  he  would  have  been  under 
impt-achmeat? 

Beside  whom  would  we  have  been  pilloried 

in  the  history  of  the  United  States? 

I        Through  all  the  days  of  the  peace  conler- 

!    ence  and  through  all  the  months  since  then 

Europe  has  reverberated   with  the  thunder 

of  new  wars.    Nation  has  risen  against  nation 

as  if  m  protest  against  ail  that  was  done  at 

Paris.      GKivemments    that   solemnly    signed 

the  League   Covenant  have   challenged   one 

niu  tlier  In  do  battle  again.    The  soldiers  of 

France.     England,     Poland.     Italy,     Greece, 

i    Czeclioslovakia.  Serbia,  Rumania — men  who 

i    stood  in  the  trenches  during  the  long  years 

,    of  war — were  sent  into  alien  lands  again  to 

I    tight  anew  in  causes  which  the  world  i£  still 

trying  to  understand. 

j        When  the  League  of  Nations  was  the  topic 

of  Senate  debate    the  defenders  of  the  Con- 

j    stiiution  could  only  point  to  war  clouds  on 

the  horizon  and  conjecture  what  might  hap- 

I    pen  when  the   ill-starred  peoples  of  Europe 

should    again    t)€   at    one    another's    throats. 

They  could  only  say,  for  insUnce:  "If  Poland 

iuvadt.-i  Russia  and  is  driven  back,  we  sliould 

have  to  protect  Poland  against  invasion  under 

article    10,   for  Poland   is   a   member   of    the 

League." 

What  they  conjectured  has  come  to  pass. 
Had  the  Senate  not  rejected  the  President's 
demands,  American  soldiers  today  would  be 
on  call  to  die  on  the  Bug  and  the  Vistula. 
If  the  Senate  had  not  stood  fast,  American 
soldiers  wouW  be  in  Armenia,  not  only  to 
defend  Armenia  against  the  Turks  but  to 
protect  the  British  oil  fields  of  Mesopotamia 
against  Bolshevist  Invasion. 

Had  the  Senate  approved  Mr.  Wilsons 
covenant  "without  essential  reservations," 
American  soldiers  would  be  on  call  today  to 
embark  for  the  danger  sonea  between  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia,  between  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. k)etween  Greeks.  Bulgars,  and  Turks. 
Should  the  Turkish  peril  be  provoked  anew 
and  Islam  hammer  again  at  the  gates  of 
Cairo,  American  soldiers  would  have  to  be 
ready  to  sail  across  the  seas  and  defend,  not 
Egypt,  but  Great  Britain  and  its  Suez  Canal 
against  the  followers  of  Mahomet. 

Should  bolshevlsm  sweep  across  Turkestan 
to  threaten  India,  they  would  have  to  be 
ready  to  safeguard,  not  India,  but  the  Brit- 
ish   Empire.     If    crumbling   China   fails    to 


peace  with  Germany,  except  pur.mnnt  to  an 
act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
prcvicl  nj  for  his  anpoiutment  and  defining 
his  poucis  and  duties." 


The  arti^-les  of  the  treaty  which  the  Senate 
refu.'ed  to  accept  create  a  special  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  In  which  each  nation 
Is  to  have  fuur  members,  two  for  the  gov- 


Wilson   vas   t.oo  in   lu  icvcut   •».   .»•  »~ 

The  final  rejection  of  the  peace  treaty 
left  the  country  in  a  formal  stale  of  v-.r. 
The  President  refused  to  act.     But  the  ^i  7 
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hold  her  millions  in  check  and  an  angry 
horde  sweep  into  Shantung:  or  Kcrea.  tney 
would  be  obligated,  if  called,  to  go  to  war, 
not  to  give  freedom  to  Shantun;?  or  to 
Korea,  but  to  rivet  on  them  both  the  chains 
of  Japanese  oppression. 

Could  they  do  this  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States?  No!  Not  by  twisting, 
turning,  evad.ng.  or  pretending.  No.  a  thou- 
sand limes  no.  Only  to  Congress  have  the 
people  of  the  United  States  given  the  power 
to  declare  war,  to  support  armies,  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy.  Yet  we  would  be 
compromised  or  committed  in  all  these 
things,  had  not  the  Senate  of  the  "United 
S'atcs  stood,  bold  and  firm,  against  the  Pres- 
ident's demands.  Or  does  anyone  doubt  that 
if  the  President  had  had  his  way.  he  would 
scruple  today  to  proclaim  himself  the  su- 
preme interpreter  cf  America's  obligations 
under  the  League  and  under  the  pretense  of 
war  emergency,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
order  them  abroad  into  any  war  that  he 
and  the  League  might  choose? 

The  League  of  Nations  is  already  In  exist- 
ence. Twenty-nine  nations  have  accepted 
the  treaty  and  the  Covenant.  It  did  not  need 
to  wait  for  the  ratification  cf  the  United 
States.  Nor  has  it  waited.  It  came  into  being 
when  the  Allied  Powers  ratified  the  treaty. 
But  it  has  been  helpless  to  halt  the  new  wars 
that  rage  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  "counsel" 
and  Its  "advice"  have  but  served  to  arouse 
new  antipathies  and  fan  new  flames  of  hatred 
and  levenge  But  the  League  exists  and  is  at 
work. 

Such,  in  the  light  of  current  events  is  the 
Le;  gue  of  Nations,  whose  unconditional  and 
unreserved  rutlfication  the  President  required 
and  still  requires  from  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Such  is  the  price  the  United 
States  would  have  contracted  to  pay  on  de- 
mand, in  blood  and  money,  to  redeem  the 
ccmmitments.  which  under  the  false  pre- 
tense of  mandate  from  the  American  people. 
President  Wilson  gave  In  the  dark  secrecy  of 
Versailles. 

When  President  Wilson  went  to  Europe, 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States.  Its  achieve- 
ments in  arms.  Us  principles,  and  its  wealth 
made  it  the  greatest  power  at  Versailles.  Had 
it  been  represented  at  the  conference  by  a 
statesman  ambitious  for  his  country  rather 
than  for  himself,  it  would  have  played  there 
a  part  such  as  it  played  in  the  war— to  save 
the  world  from  darkness  and  from  ruin. 

For  to  Europe,  the  United  States  stood  as 
the  one  nation  unembittered  by  hatred,  un- 
moved by  lust  of  conquest,  un.swayed  by 
dreams  of  empire.  From  the  conflicting  am- 
bitions and  clashing  alms  that  had  involved 
Europe  in  the  meshes  of  war,  the  United 
States  alone  was  aloof. 

Yet  Mr.  Wilson  threw  all  advantages  away 
the  moment  he  got  within  the  doors  of  the 
peace  conference.     He  bartered  away  Amer- 
ican prestige  and  American  position  for  the 
promotion  of  his  own   vague  and  shapeless 
ideals.     Every      element      of      international 
strength    and    Influence    which    the    United 
States  had  developed  during  the  war,  every 
new  acquisition  that  might  be  used  for  the 
greater  welfare  and  glory  of  the  United  States 
was  sacrificed   by   him  behind  those   closed 
doors;      nd   that   is   not   all   nor   the   worst. 
With  them  went  this  country's  heritage  of 
diplomatic  triumphs  of  the  past,  the  whole 
structure  of  America's  foreign  relations  and 
diplomacy.     Not  only  did  he  repudiate  the 
policy    set    forth    in    Washington's    warning 
against  entangling  alliances  but  he  allowed 
the    Monroe   Doctrine   to    be   classified    as    a 
mere  "regional  understanding,"  to  be  Inter- 
preted by  foreign  powers  In  the  League  of 
Nations.  • 

From  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  It  had 
been  a  fix^d  American  policy  to  make  the 
Un-f-d  States  the  first  power  on  the  Pacific. 
It   \.as  a  policy,  which  was  forecast  by  the 


Lc>ui.-..";na  arney.raicn  under  Jefferson,  was  ' 
rcvealeil  v.'ith  tl-.e  icciui-ition  of  the  Creeon 
and  C^'i'orria  te-rit'  lies  unfier  Po'k.  was  de- 
clared by  Se-.vard  in  the  purcha.'^e  of  Alaska, 
was  cunlod  forv^ard  to  cc\cr  Hawi'ii.  Guam, 
Samoa .  and  the  Philippines  under  McKinley. 
and  was  efSimod  anew  by  Hay  in  the  "Open  . 
Door  m  China."  Wondrow  VV.lson  "acting  In 
his  own  name  and  oy  his  own  proper  au- 
thority" at  Versailles  closed  that  dtwr.  sacri- 
ficed China  to  the  Japanese,  and,  without 
securing  in  return  even  a  re'=pite  from  her 
demands  upon  us.  allowed  Japan  to  take  the 
Ladrones.  the  Marianas,  and  the  Carolines, 
the  island  outposts  of  the  PhilippineB.  By 
one  sweep  of  his  sterile  and  shallow  states- 
manship he  gave  away  this  country's  Pacific 
policy. 

In  American  history,  there  has  been  no 
prouder  boast  than  that  the  United  States 
was  the  friend  of  the  oppressed  in  every  con- 
tinent.    Mr.  Wilson  has  ended  all  that. 

Turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  of  time 
to  that  day  in  April,  22  years  ago,  when  the 
United  States  barkened  to  the  cry  from  Cuba. 
Had  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  League  been  in  op- 
eration at  that  time,  Weyler  could  have 
worked  out  to  the  bitter  end  the  bloody  plan 
of  Spain.  And  If.  perhaps,  Brazil  or  the 
Argentine  or  some  other  American  republic 
had  answered  the  despairing  call  of  the  Cuban 
people.  American  soldiers  would  have  been 
pledged  to  answer  the  summons — not  of  Gar- 
cia and  of  Gomez,  but  of  Weyler  and  the 
Spanish  monarch. 

Under  the  League,  this  land  of  ours  would 
no  longer  be  the  light  bearer  and  hope  of  the 
world.  Across  the  seas  would  come  in  vain 
the  cry  of  the  despairing.  Pledged  to  perpet- 
uate the  nations  as  they  are,  enlisted  forever 
in  the  cause  of  the  strong,  we  should  be 
bound  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  call  of  the 
weak.  Instead  of  lifting  mankind  to  a  higher 
level,  we  should  merely  sink  with  It  in  its 
chains.  It  is  no  vision,  it  is  a  nightmare 
that  now  confronts  us  as  the  actuality  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  dream. 

Chapter  VII.  Mr.  Wilson  defies  facts 
Tlius  stands  the  record  of  Mr.  Wilson,  "act- 
ing in  his  own  name  and  by  his  own  proper 
authority."  We  have  following  him  through 
the  dark  mazes  of  Versailles  and  out  in  the 
open  forum  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  taken  record  of  his  acts  and 
listened  to  the  eloquent  rhetoric  of  his  ex- 
planations and  arguments.  We  have  heard 
him  make  great  promises  and  we  have  seen 
him  fulfill  them  with  petty  deeds. 

But  why  all  this,  some  reader  may  ask; 
why  not  leave  him  to  history?  Are  not  the 
country  and  the  Constitution  safe  at  last? 
Has  not  the  Senate  saved  the  country- 
averted  the  perils  of  foreign  vassalage? 

No;  the  struggle  is  not  over.  By  President 
Wilson's  decree,  the  Nation  is  still  at  war  with 
Germany.  By  his  decree,  the  Nation  must 
record  at  the  polls  In  November,  In  the  "great 
and  solemn  referendum"  whether  it  will  bind 
itself  with  the  bonds  of  his  League  of  Nations. 
The  President's  attitude  to  the  League  has 
not  been  changed.  He  still  stands  where  he 
stood  when  he  presented  the  League  Cove- 
nant to  the  Senate.  He  still  demands  Its 
ratification.  By  his  autocratic  power  In  the 
Democratic  Party  he  has  forced  that  party 
and  its  candidate  In  this  campaign  to  endorse 
his  demand  that  the  American  people,  by 
their  vote,  November  2,  ratify  the  humiliat- 
ing document  that  he  signed  in  the  secret 
councils  of  Versailles. 

"The  League  of  Nations  is  the  hojje  of  the 
world,"  Mr.  Wilson  telegraphed  G.  E.  Ham- 
aker,  chairman  of  the  Multnomah  County 
Democratic  Central  Conunittee.  at  Portland. 
Oreg..  last  May  6.     He  added: 

"The  chief  motives  which  led  us  to  enter 
the  war  wUl  be  defeated  unless  that  Covenant 
U  ratified  and  acted  upon  with  vigor.  We 
cannot  in  honor  whittle  it  down  or  weaken 


It  as  the  Republican  leaders  In  the  Benat* 
have  proposed  to  do.  If  we  are  to  exer- 
cise the  kind  of  leadership  to  which  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  looked  forward  and 
wh.ch  they  depended  upon  their  successors 
to  establish,  we  must  do  this  thing  with 
courage  and  unalterable  determination.  Ths 
EHMuocratic  Party  has  now  the  great  oppor- 
tunity to  which  it  must  measure  up.  The 
honor  of  the  Nation  is  in  Its  hands!" 

Tlie  Democratic  Convention,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  President,  proclaimed  its  suuuch 
adherence  U)  his  League  program: 

•We  commend  the  President  for  his  cour- 
age and  hio  high  conception  of  good  lalth  In 
steadfastly  standing  for  the  Covenant  agreed 
to  by  all  the  associated  and  Allied  Nations  at 
war  with  Germany,  and  we  condemn  the  Re- 
publican Senate  for  iU  refusal  to  ratify  the 
treatv  merely  because  it  was  the  product  of 
Democratic  statesmanship,  thus  interposing 
partisan  envy  and  personal  hatred  In  the 
way  of  peace  and  renewed  prosperity  of  the 
world. 

"We  indorse  the  President's  views  of  our 
international  obligations  and  his  firm  stand 
against  reservations  designed  to  cut  to  pieces 
the  vital  provisions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
and  we  commend  the  Democrats  In-Congress 
for  voting  against  resolutions  for  separate 
peace  which  would  disgrace  the  Nation.  • 
"We  advocate  the  Immediate  ratification  of 
the  treaty  without  reservatiorw  which  would 
Impair  its  essential  integrity,  but  do  not  op- 
pose the  acceptance  of  any  reservations  mak- 
ing clearer  and  more  specific  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  to  the  League  associates.- 
"Making  clearer  or  more  specific  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  the  League  asso- 
ciates!" Clearer  and  more  specific  obliga- 
tions! Rivet  tighter  the  chains  of  American 
vassalage!  Leave  no  loophole  by  which 
President  Wilsons  interpretation  of  moral 
obligation  might  weaken  the  CoveruintI  But 
not  a  word  about  safeguarding  the  Constitu- 
tion, defending  the  sovereignty  of  this  Nation, 
proclaiming  anew  the  supremacy  of  Ameri- 
can independence! 

Not  only  did  the  Ban  Francisco  Convention 
do  his  bidding,  but  the  candidate  of  the 
Convention.  Gov.  James  M.  Cox.  went  to  the 
White  House  to  learn  at  first  hand  what  the 
President  desired  The  interview  !•"  »« 
doubt  that  Governor  Cox  accepted  Mr.  Wil- 
son's views  on  the  League  without  reserva- 
tions. As  President  Wilson  said  after  the 
conference : 

"I  found  what  I  Indeed  already  knew  and 
what  Governor  Cox  has  let  the  whole  world 
know  in  his  speeches,  that  he  and  I  wers 
absolutely  as  one  with  regard  to  the  great 
issue  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  that  he 
Is  ready  to  be  the  champion  in  every  respect 
of  the  honor  of  the  Nation  and  the  sectire 
peace  of  the  world.  Governor  Cox  will  have 
the  vigorous  support  of  an  absolutely  united 
party." 

Governor  Cox  added  this  statement: 
"We  are  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  and  suf- 
ficiency of  the  Democratic  platform  and  the 
duty  of  the  party  In  the  face  of  threatened 
bad  faith  to  the  world  In  the  name  of  Amer- 
ica His  thought  is  Btlll  of  the  war  and  the 
pledges  we  gave  t^  those  who  sacrificed.  One 
easily  sees  that  as  the  leader  of  the  Nation 
who  asked  for  otu:  sons  and  our  resotirces 
upon  a  very  distinct  understanding  and  ob- 
ligation, he  is  resolved  that  the  faith  shall 
be  kept.  To  this  his  thought  and  life  are 
dedicated.  What  he  promised.  I  shall.  If 
elected,  endeavor  with  all  my  strength  to 
give." 

That  U  the  Democratic  pledge  In  the  "great 
and  solemn  referendum. "  In  his  speech  ol 
acceptance,  August  7,  Governor  Cox  empha- 
sized that  pledge  anew: 

"The  League  of  Nations  is  in  operation. 
As  the  Democratic  candidate.  I  favor  going 
in. 
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•~rhe  fl"^t  duty  of  the  new  administration    I 
clear:?  «:".l  be  the  rn'.iflcatlrjn  of  the  treaty." 

Lort  there  be  cny  doubt  about  the  com- 
plp'^T.p.-j  of  Mr.  Ci'X'3  adoption  of  Mr.  Wil- 
eon's  v!p»«,  the  candidate  repeated  In  his 
speech  many  cf  thp  p  -cullar  crgumcnts  which 
the  Prps.d<"nt  had  used  In  his  conflict  with 
the  F.i.n-.e. 

"The  M'  nroe  Doctrine  IS  the  very  essence 
of  Article  10."  h^-  said,  althoush  the  Munrre 
Doc:riiU'  was  proclaimed  to  keep  Europe  cut 
of  America,  and  America  out  of  Europe,  whl'.e 
Ariicle  10  would,  take  America  Into  Europe 
Bnd  let  Europe  Into  America.  As  for  the  fact 
that  the  Covtn  mt  violated  the  sovereignty 
and  the  Const!  ution  of  the  United  States. 
G'jvernor  Cox  pleaded  that  as  no  treaty  could 
ovrrride  Mie  Constitution,  we  could  sign  any 
euch  cltKUinent  with  Impunity,  a  plea  even 
more  reprehensible  than  the  Wilson  conten- 
tion that  the  cbUgalion  of  Article  10  was 
only  a  moral  obligation  which  the  United 
Btiiles  therefore  could  carry  out  or  evade,  as 
itA  own  Judgment  dictated. 

But  the  whole  speech  was  summed  up  In 
the  pledge  Governor  Cox  gave  at  the  White 
House  after  his  corfereuce  with  President 
Wilson:- 

"What  he  promised  I  shall,  If  elected,  en- 
•deavor  with  all  my  strength  to  give." 

"To  give" — what?  To  give  the  sovereignty 
and  the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 
To  give  to  European  powers  a  control  over 
the  Aimy  and  Navy  of  the  United  States.  To 
frlve  Great  Britain  6  votes  to  America's  1 
In  the  League  of  Nations.  To  give  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  Into  Europe's  keeping.  To  give 
to  alien  counsels  a  power  over  war  and  peace 
that  the  Constitution  now  limits  exclusively 
to  the  Congress.  To  give  to  Europe's  Im- 
perialism the  sanction,  the  blessing,  and  the 
protection  of  the  blood  and  the  wealth  of 
the  UulteJ  States. 

Thut  Is  the  gift.     Fine  words  alter  no  facts. 
That  la  the  bond,  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
two   Democratic  leaders — signed  and  sealed 
beyond  alteration  or  appeal. 
•The  moving  finger  writes;  and  having  writ, 
Moves  on;  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  line 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  It." 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
remarks  by  Mr.  Nn:  and  Mr.  Barkley, 
and  the  debate  which  ensued,  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  1S43.  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
silao  in  the  Rccord  at  this  point.) 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS— PERSONAL 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.ssachusetts  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LODGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NYE.  On  Friday.  November  12.  I 
obtained  the  leave  of  the  Senate  to  Insert 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  the  text  of 
an  article  on  the  League  of  Nations, 
written  by  Oswald  P.  Schuette,  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  He  was  a  war  correspond- 
ent in  World  War  No.  1.  and  is  an  au- 
thority on  International  affairs. 

The  article  was  written  In  Augiist  1930 
during  the  Harding-Cox  presidential 
campaign,  and  was  Issued  by  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  at  that  time  as 
its  campaign  handbook  on  the  subject  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  At  the  time  I  of- 
fered the  matter  for  the  Record  I  failed 
to  make  note  of  the  date  of  its  origin. 

I  placed  the  article  in  the  Ricoao  as  a 
document  Important  In  its  recording  of 
vital  history.  I  am  told  that  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  printed  750,- 
003  copies  in  the  campaign  of  1920,  arid 
that  it  was  an  important  factor  in  mak- 


ing the  League  cf  Nition.s  the  decisive 
Issue  in  that  campaign.  The  pamphlet 
recited  a  history  of  the  international  ne- 
gotiations and  domestic  politics  of  1919 
and  1920  which  may  well  prove  a  deadly 
parallel  to  the  situation  wh'ch  ir.iTht  de- 
velop when  the  present  war  come.^  to  its 
close.  If  question  is  now  raised  about 
the  propriety  of  putting  this  article  Into 
the  Record,  because  it  contains  vigorous 
criticism  of  the  late  Prebident  Woodrow 
Wil.'ion.  of  his  part  In  writing  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  and  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  and.  particularly,  of  his  efforts 
to  induce  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
L?ague  and  to  ratify  the  treaty,  then  I 
only  plead  that  the  criticism  of  Wilson 
was  not  what  prompted  my  request  for 
the  printing  of  the  article. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  some  of  its 
statements  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  text  printed  in  the  Record.  But  if 
that  were  done,  it  would  no  longer  be  the 
historical  document  which  had  played 
an  important  part  in  the  early  twenties. 
Even  President,  Wilson's  friends  will  ad- 
mit that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize, 
sometimes  with  bitter  words,  the  motives 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Senators,  and  of 
others  who  opposed  his  advocacy  of  the 
Lieague. 

As  late  as  March  1920  he  vetoed  a  for- 
mal congressional  resolution  declaring 
the  war  at  an  end.  As  a  result,  the  final 
peace  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate imtil  Octol)er  18.  1921,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Harding. 

If  this  article  had  been  written  after 
the  death  of  Pi-esident  Wilson,  its  author, 
with  whom  I  have  visited,  might  well 
have  softened  the  criticism  it  contains. 
But  it  was  written  in  the  heat  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  when  President  Wilson 
was  not  only  alive,  but  was  still  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  that  this  comment  of  mine  be 
printed  also  in  conjunction  with  the  arti- 
cle I  inserted  in  the  Record  on  November 
12,  when  the  permanent  Record  is  printed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  j-ield  to 
me? 

Mr.  LODGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota IMr.  NyeI  to  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  offensive  and  objectionable  state- 
ments In  the  article  which  he  had  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  reflecting  upon  the 
integrity  and  the  honesty  and  good  faith 
of  President  Wilson.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  argue  the  merits  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions without  impugning  the  motives  of 
anybody  connected  with  it  on  either  side. 
I  had  forgotten  at  the  time  the  article 
was  published  in  the  Record  that  it  was 
a  part  of  the  Republican  campaign  lit- 
erature In  1920,  wTitten  by  this  man 
named — — 

Mr.  NYE.    Schuette. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Schuette.  It  is  not 
an  inappropriate  name,  I  think,  in  view 
of  the  character  of  his  article.  The  arti- 
cle went  on  to  state  that  President  Wil- 
son made  the  trip  to  Eiuope  and  that 
he  advocated  the  League  of  Nations,  not 
because  of  his  belief  in  it,  not  because  of 
his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  world 
through  a  world  organization  of  peace, 


but  directly  in  order  that  he  might  sat- 
isfy a  vainglorious  pride  and  ambition 
on  his  own  part. 

Now  we  have  gotten  far  enough  away 
from  those  events  and  these  uniiappy 
days  to  recognize  the  fact,  hovvever  much 
anyone  mir^ht  disagree  or  might  have 
disagreed  with  President  Wilson  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  cour.se,  that  it  is  a 
violent  slander  upon  his  good  name  at 
this  time.  25  years  afterward,  to  be  dig- 
ging up  a  I  tides  written  in  the  heat  of 
a  campaign,  wliich  reflect  upon  his  per- 
sonal honor  and  his  integrity  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  That  is  the 
part  of  the  article  to  which  I  objected 
and  which  I  resented,  and  still  resent,  on 
the  part  of  the  writer. 

I  do  not  see  any  good  purpose  to  be 
served  at  this  time,  when  we  are  in  the 
mid."~t  of  another  great  cri.sis.  by  attempt- 
ing to  drag  out  again  the  bitter  contro- 
versies which  ra'^ed  at  that  time,  and, 
e.'^pecially.  to  bring  in  an  article  of  the 
type  that  reflects  upon  the  honor,  and 
the  integrity,  and  the  good  name,  and  the 
character  of  a  n:an  whom  the  people  of 
this  country  chose  as  Pieside'nt  of  the 
United  Slates  in  two  elections,  and  who 
bore  a  burden  at  that  time  greater  than 
anyone  since  Lincoln,  and  of  a  wider 
nature,  berau.^e  it  involved  more  world- 
wide questions.  I  regarded  it  then  as 
unfortunate,  and  I  regard  it  now  as  un- 
fortunate tiiat  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  saw  fit  to  dig  up— or  somebody 
dug  it  up  for  him,  I  presume,  and  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  who  dug  it  up — 
and  put  that  thing  into  the  Record,  as  a 
reflection  upon  the  honor,  the  good  faith, 
the  integrity,  of  a  man  who  as  President 
of  the  United  States  was  revered  by  mil- 
lions of  our  people,  and  whose  memory 
now  is  revered  by  miUions  of  our  people, 
of  whom  I  am  proud  to  be  one.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  Senator  has  said  in  the 
statement  he  has  just  made,  but  I  still 
think  it  was  very  imfortunate  to  go  back 
25  years  and  revive  unhappy  memories 
which  involve  the  personal  character, 
honor,  integrity,  and  good  faith  of  one 
of  the  great  men  of  this  country, 

Mr.  LODGE.     Mr.  President 

Mr,  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  proceed  for  just  one  mom^^nt.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  have  the  floor,  and 
should  like  to  discuss  the  pending  bill. 

However,  if  the  Senator  will  be  brief 

Mr  NYE.  I  have  just  one  remark  to 
make. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  did  not  realize  I  was 
yielding  for  a  debate.  I  thought  the 
Senator  was  going  to  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  some  matter  printed  in 
the  Record.  If  the  Senator  will  assure 
me  that  he  will  not  launch  upon  a  long 
flight  of  oratory,  I  shall  yield. 

Mr.  NYE.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  I 
will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  fully  appreciate 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  recorded  in  his  re- 
marks, and  I  am  sure  that  others  share 
the  view  he  entertains  with  respect  to 
the  Item.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
others  who  feel  that  the  reprint  of  the 
article  was  of  extreme  value  at  this  par- 
ticular time.    With  the  statement  I  have 
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made.  I  am  leaving  it  a  matter  for  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding  to  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  NyeI  and  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Barkley]  will  also  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  point  indicated  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 


Driftwood — A  Columa  About  Noteworthy 
People  Published  by  a  Noted  South 
Dakota  Colomnist 
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HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  12,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  in 
South  Dakota  we  have  a  newspaper  col- 
umnist whose  talented  writing  and  able 
observations  are  believed  by  many  to 
equal  or  excel  those  which  are  encom- 
passed in  the  syndicated  columns  pub- 
lished by  the  metropolitan  press.  This 
columnist  is  Marie  Christopherson,  the 
brilliant  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Sioux 
Palls  (S.  Dak.)  Daily  Argus  Leader,  Fred 
C.  Christopherson,  whose  editorials  have 
frequently  been  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  House. 
I  am  herewith  inserting  in  the  Record 
a  recent  column  by  Marie  ChrL^topher- 
son  which  reports  her  observations  with 
regard  to  some  Americans  who  are  prom- 
inent in  the  current  news: 
Drittwood 
(By  Marie  Christcpherson> 

AS    MRS.    ROOSEVELT    VIEWS    THE    ELEmONS 

Eleanor  Roosevelt,  wife  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales,  waa  in  PhUadtlphia  when 
Acting  M.iyor  Bernard  Samuel.  Republican, 
waa  elected  to  a  regular  terra  In  that  office 
over  William  C.  Bullitt,  who  was  supported 
by  the  President. 

"Evidently."  tald  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  "the 
voters  of  Philadelphia  believe  In  following  a 
tradition." 

I  do  not  know  where  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  on 
the  following  day  when  late  election  returns 
gave  the  Kentucky  governorship  to  Simeon 
8.  WUllB.  Republican,  rather  than  to  J. 
Lyter  Donaldson.  Democratic  nominee,  but 
wherever  she  may  have  been  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  must  have  said: 

"Evidently,  the  voters  of  Kentucky  do  not 
believe  In  following  a  tradition." 

OTTH    TRACrnON,    PTRHAPS 

South  Dakota  Is  the  only  State  In  the 
Union  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  not  visited. 
We  couldn't  present  her  with  a  grass  skirt 
and  we  haven't  any  beaches  suitable  for 
dancing,  but  we  could  give  her  a  pair  of 
moccasins  and  let  her  cUmb  Harney  Peak. 

We  haven't  any  big  cities  like  London  but 
our  State  is  425  miles  wide  and  for  exercise 
she  could  walk  out  to  Rapid  City.  Of  all 
the  States  In  the  Union,  South  Dakota,  with 
Us   vast   open   spaces  and   easy   Informality, 
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should  offer  the  greatest  inducements  for  the 
IndeiatiRable  Eleanor. 

But  why  has  she  never  come  hereT  Might 
It.  by  any  chance,  be  our  Republican  tradi- 
tion? 

TIME    IS    CKOWIMC    SHORT 

The  time  is  growing  short.  The  New  Deal 
etreamllner  is  making  Its  last  run  because 
It  Isn't  streamlined  anymore  II  Mrs  Roose- 
velt Is  to  visit  us  as  First  Lady,  as  we  would 
prefer,  It  will  have  t«  be  within  the  next  year, 
because  a  year  from  now  South  Dakota  will 
have  voted  the  largest  Republican  majorities 
la  history  and  the  Nation  wUl  have  chosen 
another  First  Lady  to  preside  (and  reside,  If 
she  cares  to)  In  the  White  House. 

THS  BiQ  wnrrs  ixakeb 

Well.  Well.  Well.  U  It  Isn't  snowing.  I 
didn't  want  to  talk  about  Eleanor,  anyway. 

"The  horse  knows  the  way 
To  carry  the  sleigh     •     • 

What's  the  rest  Oi  It?     Oh, 

"Through  the  white  and  drifted  snow." 

Those  first  big  sloshy  white  flakes.     Don't 
they  make  you  feel  like  singing? 
What  shall  we  sing'.*    How  nb<-)at — 

-Jingle  bells.  Jingle  bells. 
Jingle  all  the  way. 
Oh.  what  fun  It  Is  to  ride 
In  a  one-horse  open  sleigh." 

I  don't  know  how  the  first  snow  affects 
you,  but  It  makes  me  feel  abtiut  10  years  old, 
as  vou  have  no  doubt  gxiessed. 

Awfully  nice  while  It  lasted.  Exactly  like 
Thanksgiving.  But  It  didn't  last  long. 
Suns  coming  out  and  the  big  flakes  are  melt- 
ing. Now  what  was  I  saying  about  Eleanor? 
Oh,  yes — 

RIGHT  OH   WRONG,   BHl   SPEAKS 

The  other  day  Mrs.  Roosevelt  criticized  the 
freight-rate  structure  of  the  country.  That 
happens  to  be  a  subject  with  which  many 
men  but  few  women  are  familiar.  She  waa 
puzrlrd  as  to  why  she  should  pay  more  freight 
on  a  single  shipment  of  grapefruit  from  Texas 
than  she  paid  for  the  grapefruit,  and  was 
Immediately  told  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  Intricacies  of  rate  making  that  the  method 
of  detei mining  the  charge  was  fair. 

It  was  suggested  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  should 
have  consulted  Mr.  Eastman.  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who  could 
have  explained  to  her  the  fundamentals  of 
rate  making  She  might  have  learned  that 
seemiiiR  discrepancies  In  freight  rates  are 
more  often  than  not  justified  by  more  equi- 
table charge.^^  to  shippers  In  peneral,  with  con- 
sequent benefits  to  the  public,  and  that  criti- 
cal pronouncement*  on  the  subject  deserve 
previous  Investigation. 

But  Mrs.  Roosevelt  spoke  out.  Mrs.  Booie- 
velt  Is  never  afraid  to  speak  out.  Bight  or 
wrong,  she  speaks  her  mind. 

Initiative  and  self-assurarce  are  what 
women  need,  Mrs  Roosevelt's  example 
would  be  stimulating  were  It  not  for  the  fact 
that  she  Is  too  frequently  wrong. 

HZR    INTLTTZNCZ 

There  Is  no  way  to  measure  the  effect  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  activities  upon  the  cause  of 
womcii  in  public  affairs.  It  would  be  an 
Interesting  survey  to  make.  If  possible. 

Advance  models  In  any  line  of  merchandise, 
you  will  And.  are  usually  extreme.  Women 
are  comparative  newcomers  In  the  fleld  of 
politics  and  government.  Could  It  be  that 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  Is  an  advance  model  First 
lAdy? 

If  so,  there  is  one  consoling  thought.  Ad- 
vance models  are  Invariably  modified  by  the 
manufacturers  as  time  goes  by. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's  influence  is  probably  neg- 
ative.   But  five  women  who  are  making  a 


construcUve  contribution  to  the  prestige  of 
women  In  public  aftalrs  are  tbe  Ave  Congreas- 
women:  PaAucia  P.  Boltow  at  Ohio.  Clars 
Booths  Loce  of  Connecticut.  Kdtth  Nooru 
RoGBis  of  Ma&sachusetU,  M*asAB*T  C.  Surru 
of  Maine,  and  Jxasiz  Suicmbi  at  Illinois. 

CltTTIBB  WITH  WHJJUXt      Til,  MUT — 

Women  have  been  accused  of  emotlonal- 
Ihim  in  voting — an  accusation  no  truer  of 
them  than  it  Is  of  men — as  this  lUustratlon 
will  serve  to  Indicate. 

During  the  Wlllkle  hearings  In  Washington. 
a  sweet  young  thing  turned  to  her  older  wom- 
an companion  and  said:  "Oh.  Isn't  Wlllkle 
Just  too  wonderful?  Wouldn't  you  love  to 
go  on  a  cruise  with  him?" 

"Tes,  my  dear."  said  her  more  cj-nlcal 
con.paiiioa.  "but    lot  on  the  Ship  of  State." 


New  Balkan  Danf  er 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  12,  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"New  Balkan  E>anger."  written  by  Wil- 
liam Philip  Simms,  and  published  in  the 
Washmgton  Times  of  November  9,  1943. 
I  hope  Members  of  Congress  will  have  an 
opportimity  to  read  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  o:  dercd  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NrW    BALKAN    DANGER 

(By  William  Philip  Slnuns) 
Reports  here  Indicate  that  Russia  may  soca 
withdraw  her  objections  to  eome  European 
federations,  notably  one  including  certain 
Danubian  countries  and  perhaps  a  second 
embracing  the  Balkans. 

Diplomatists  remark  that  the  present  trend 
Is  tovi'ard  breaking  up  Germany  Into  several 
autonomous  parts.  YugoslavU  also  may 
split  Into  pieces.  The  danger,  therefore,  la 
that  Etirope  may  become  more  Balkanlzod 
than  ever.  A  whole  drove  of  little  statcfv— 
like  tiny  chicks  arotmd  a  hen— would  be 
forced  to  look  either  to  a  new  League  of  Na- 
tions or  to  one  of  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bors for  Bubalstence.  No  such  arrangement 
could  long  endure. 

At  Moscow  the  great  powers  pledged  them- 
selves to  an  lndep>endent  Austria.  But  un- 
less they  do  more,  and  permit  Austila,  Hun- 
gary and  other  neaiby  states  to  enter  into 
some  sort  of  entente  or  federation,  the  plcdg* 
will  prove  meanlngleas.  History  will  limply 
repeat  iteelf. 

In  Vienna,  back  In  the  middle  twenties.  1 
interviewed  Dr.  Michael  Halnlach.  the  Presi- 
dent of  Austria.  He  led  me  to  a  waU  map  of 
E^iiope. 

"See  that!"  he  exclaimed  Indignantly,  tap- 
ping Austria  with  his  forefinger.  "That  li 
not  a  country.  It  is  a  fish — a  flsh  out  of 
water.  And  a  fish  out  of  water  can't  Uve." 
And  hUtory  proved  him  tragically  right. 

Up  to  1918,  Austria  bad  been  part  of  tb« 
Austro-Hungarlan  Empire  with  201,000 
square  miles  of  territory  and  51,000.000  popu- 
lation. Also  included  were  Transylvania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Polish  Gallcla,  the  Trentino, 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  Slovenia,  Heraegovlna  and 
the  Banat. 
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At  the  P.ir.s  peace  table.  Austria  was 
trimmed  duAn  i>  32  000  square  miles  and 
6.500  000  ptrple  half  oi  whom  lived  In  town. 
From  \:enr.:i  as  a  hub.  her  railway  ej-stem 
ran  sp  ke-hke  <'Ut  into  the  country  a  Tew 
miles  and  thc.c  diJ-appeared  across  a  fron- 
tier—ptrhaps  in  the  middle  of  a  beet-flcld. 
8he  was  an  economic  impossibility  and  soon 
the  League  cf  Nations  was  forced  to  take  her 
o%'er,  m  a  sort  of  receivership.  She  was, 
Indfec'.  a  fi^h  oi:r  of  w.it.-^r. 

Hiiiigary  w.:?  not  much  better  rff.  Ncr 
were  th?  ether  little  countries  around  abc.ut. 
All  v.cre  deper.r'fiit  upon  their  more  powerful 
neichbcrs  and  overtuaUy  Gerrniiny  swallowed 
them  Forced  1 1  buy  from,  and  s?ll  to  Hitler 
or  perish.  It  was  not  surprising  that  they 
became  Nazi  v.ssals. 

T.  ci;'.y  the  Allies  are  beginning  to  plan  a 
new  Furope.  The  Jr.b  wi'.s  well  begun  at 
Moscow  To  continue  it.  they  set  up  a  Joint 
consult  a*,  ve  c-mmls'^ion  to  sit  in  Londni. 
Alrerdy  they  have  declared  for  a  free  Austria. 
But  unless  thry  do  a  better  Job  by  her  this 
time  than  they  did  the  last,  her  freedom  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  Fham 

A-s  a  m'm'"fr  of  some  sort  of  Danubtan  fed- 
eration, Austria  this  time  would  have  a 
chance.  Economically,  though  not  political- 
ly. It  would  restore  some  of  the  conditions 
fnjoyd  before  the  break-up  of  the  Austro- 
Hunparlan  Empire.  Similarly,  a  Ba'kan  en- 
tente wmuld  add  to  the  stability  of  that  area. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  Yugoslav 
Kingdcm  can  continue  as  it  wa.s  before  the 
'var  because  of  the  bitternesf  which  events 
have  intensified  between  the  Croats.  Slovenes, 
and  the  S^rbs  They  might  live  side  by  side 
With  less  fraction  if  each  has  its  autonomy 
within  a  BaUtan  union 

Up  to  the  present,  however,  Russia  has  op- 
posed such  federations.  The  Moscow  Pacts, 
however  may  re'.ult  in  her  Changing  her 
mind.  With  each  Danubian  and  Balkan 
Btate  Independent  and  under  a  democratic 
regime  of  its  own  chcxislng.  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  of  Russia  would  be  more  secure- 
provided  the  economy  of  these  Fmall  states 
was  made  viable  through  a  federation  or 
lederations. 


Emfr^cRCT  Relief  for  Dependents  of  Men 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  12.  1943 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
cases  my  attention  has  been  called  to  ex- 
treme hardship  and  destitute  cases  in- 
volving dependents  of  men  and  women  in 
our  armed  forces.  In  some  cases  even 
the  men  and  women  in  our  armed  forces 
have  found  themselves  in  destitute  cir- 
cumstances. In  several  score  such  cases, 
these  cases  have  been  so  acutely  critical 
that  I  personally  volunteered  to  offer 
financial  assistance. 

My  experience  with  such  cases  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  many  dependents  and 
members  of  our  armed  forces  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  we  have  two 
agencies  set  up  which  are  doing  a  mar- 
velous job  in  offering  emergency  financial 
aid  In  these  destitute  circumstances. 
These  two  agencies  are  available  all  over 
America,  and  it  would  do  well  for  all 
people  to  become  acquaint?d  with  their 
services  so  that  they  might  advise  desti- 


tute dependents  and  members  of  our 
armed  forces  ju-<t  where  and  how  they 
can  get  the  needed  financial  assisiance. 

ARMY    EMERGENCY    RELIEF 

One  agency  is  the  Army  Emergency 
Relict  Fund.  Any  member  of  cur  armed 
forces  in  the  Army  can  appeal  to  thi.-  or- 
gani/.ation  for  nctdod  immediate  finan- 
cial assistance  and  such  an  appUcaiiL  will 
leceive  mcst  courtt^ou-s  and  willing  finan- 
cial assistance  at  all  times.  This  Army 
Emergency  Relief  Fund  is  also  open  to 
the  dependents  of  men  and  women  in  the 
Army.  Tlie  dependents,  too,  will  receive 
needed  financial  help  in  a  most  courtecus 
and  willing  manner.  Should  anyone 
knov;  of  any  destitute  dependent  at  home 
or  any  destitute  member  of  our  Army, 
advise  them  to  appeal  at  once  to  the 
Army  Emergency  Relief  Fund.  In  north- 
ern Wisconsin  for  immediate  action  con- 
tact at  once,  oaicer  in  Charge,  Army 
Emergency  Relief,  1360  Civic  Opera 
Building.  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago 6.  111.,  or  contact  Conpressman 
Alvin  E.  O'Konski,  HoiLse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

NAVY    RELIEF    SOCIETY 

Another  agency  is  the  Navy  Relief 
Society.  Any  dependent  of  a  man  or 
woraan  in  our  naval  forces  can  appeal  to 
this  agency  for  urgent  financial  assist- 
ance. Any  members  of  our  naval  forces 
who  find  themselves  in  destitute  circum- 
stances can  appeal  to  the  Navy  Relief 
Society  and  their  needs  will  be  taken 
care  of.  Should  anyone  know  of  any  de- 
pendent of  our  raval  forces  in  dire  cir- 
cumstances advi.se  them  to  take  it  up 
with  the  Navy  Ftelief  Society.  Should 
anyone  know  of  any  member  of  our 
naval  forces  needing  urgent  financial 
assistance,  advise  him  or  her  to  contact 
the  Navy  Relief  Fund.  To  get  immedi- 
ate action  from  the  Navy  Relief  Society, 
it  i.«  best  to  take  it  up  throur:h  the  head 
of  your  local  Red  Cross.  The  local  Red 
Cross  will  best  handle  the  request  for  aid 
if  the  dependents  concerned  are  con- 
nected with  our  naval  forces. 

NO    NEED   FOR    MISERY 

These  two  agencies  were  set  up  to  take 
care  of  urgent  critical  cases  in  need  of 
immediate  financial  assistance.  Should 
anyone  know  of  any  such  critical  case 
in  their  neighborhood  you  would  perform 
a  real  deed  by  calling  on  that  person  and 
advising  her  or  him  that  this  service 
is  available.  This  service  is  available 
only  to  persons  actually  in  our  forces. 
It  is  not  available  to  persons  who  have 
been  discharged.  Likewise  this  service  is 
available  only  to  dependents  of  men  and 
women  actually  in  our  armed  forces.  It 
is  not  available  to  dependents  of  a  dis- 
charged soldier  or  sailor.  If  urgent  need 
actually  exists  it  should  not  take  more 
than  a  couple  of  hours  to  get  financial 
help  for  anyone  destitute.  The  Army 
and  Navy  emergency  relief  funds  reach 
out  into  every  community  in  the  country. 
There  is  no  reason  why  any  dependent 
or  sailor  or  soldier  should  be  destitute. 
Contact  the  Army  Emergency  Relief 
Fund  at:  OflBcer  in  Charge,  Army  Emer- 
gency Relief,  1360  Civic  Opera  Building, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6.  111.,  or 
contact  Congressman  Alvw  E.  O'Konski, 
House  Ofl3ce  Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 


if  connected  with  the  Army,  or  the  local 
Red  Cross  if  connected  with  the  Navy 
if  you  know  of  any  urgent  deserving  case 
of  a  dependcni  or  member  of  our  armed 
forces.  Should  any  question  arise  con- 
cerning this  emergency  help  write  Con- 
(  re.ssman  Alvi.m  E.  O'Konski.  House 
Ouice  Building,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 


Facts  About  Food 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MIS-SOrRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  12,  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  taking 
into  consideration  the  tremendous 
amount  of  food  our  armed  forces  and  cur 
allies  require,  the  cost  of  food  does  not 
by  any  means  present  a  bad  picture. 
True,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  but  to  me  it  appears  con- 
trol throu'-;li  rationing  and  price  fixing 
has  saved  the  housewife  billions  in  dol- 
lars. 

The  most  out.standing  benefit  of  ra- 
tioning is  that  everyone,  rich  and  poor,  is 
treated  alike. 

Hon.  Chester  Bowles.  O.  P.  A.  Admin- 
istrator, delivered  a  most  interesting  ad- 
dress over  the  Blue  Network  November 
9  and,  under  the  permission  granted  me. 
I  include  that  speech  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks.   It  follows: 

Good  evening,  everybody.  Last  A-eek  I  told 
you  .somcthinc;  about  the  folks  who  work  in 
the  O.  P.  A.  I  explained  to  yovi  our  respon- 
sibilities and  the  kind  of  organization  which 
wr  have  set  up  to  handle  them. 

I  stressed  the  fact  that  It  was  neces-sarily 
a  larpe  or::aiiiz:ition  and  that  from  time  to 
tinio.  in  spite  of  our  best  effort.=  ,  we  are  bound 
to  make  some  mistakes  and  do  some  things 
which  luck  a  little  foolish,  and  I  pledged  the 
v.hoU'hearn.'d  fffi.rt  of  our  entire  organization 
to  see  that  those  mistakes  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum  and  that  our  American  fanners, 
businessmen,  and  workers,  through  the 
O.  P.  A.,  are  given  courteous  and  sensible 
treatment  in  the  handling  of  wartime  ration- 
ing and  price  controls. 

To:il.;at  I  am  gom?  to  tell  you  In  some 
detail  exactly  what  we  are  doine;  and  what 
we  have  done  to  control  your  cost  of  living. 
I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  In  terms  that  are 
clear  and  ?imple.  One  by  one  we  shall  exam- 
ine the  prices  you  pay  for  meat,  oranges, 
butter,  chicken  soup,  canned  asparagus,  and 
cornflake?,  the  prices  you  pay  for  ycur  house 
dresses  and  for  Johnny's  school  suits,  the 
prices  you  pay  for  rent  and  for  that  new 
dinlnt:-room  set.  and  for  those  new  curtains 
you  may  tx?  needing  in  the  parlor. 

Believe  me,  there's  been  a  lot  of  confusion 
on  this  whole  subjfct  of  the  cost  of  living. 
There  have  b.^en  s  ine  misguided  and  wild 
statements.  I  am  hoping  that  I  can  get  some 
imp  rt.mt  questions  straightened  out  for  you 
tonirht. 

Now,  before  we  get  down  to  cases,  let's  see 
what's  happened  to  the  cost  of  living  as  a 
whole.  Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  the  aver- 
ac;ts.  To  what  extent  have  prices  gone  up? 
Has  the  O  P  A.  clones  a  fair  Job  or  a  poor  Job 
in  holding  household  prices  and  rentals  In 
line? 

The  O  PA  price  program  went  Into  effect 
in  May  1942—5  m.onths  after  Pearl  Horbcr — 
and  for  the  first  year  our  pcrform.4nce  was  no 
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better  tlian  fair.     Since  last  Uay,  however,  I 

believe  our  record  has  been  good,  and  In  say- 
ing that  I'm  not  Wowing  my  own  horn  be- 
cause I"ve  only  t)een  working  here  lu  Wash- 
ington since  August. 

Here  are  the  actual  figures.  From  1  year 
ago  last  May  until  the  present,  the  cost  ot 
living  has  gone  up  an  average  of  not  quite 
7  percent.  The  over-all  coet  of  living  today. 
moreover,  la  right  where  it  was  in  April.  7 
months  ago.  That,  of  course,  IncUidcs  the 
cost  of  rent,  the  cost  of  clothing,  and  food. 
Now,  right  away  I  know  you're  thinking  of 
certain  products  which  have  rlseh  very 
sharply  In  price.  For  Instance,  last  Septem- 
ber before  we  lowered  the  price,  I  heard  cf 
apples  selling  for  10  cents  each.  My  wife  was 
asked  to  pay  $2.50  last  July  for  a  watermelon. 
I've  seen  lettuce  at  28  cents  a  head,  and  right 
now  there  are  places  where  oranges  sell  for  a 
dollar  a  dozen.  Naturally,  price  rises  like 
tho^e  make  us  forget  the  fact  that  dozens 
and  hundreds  of  products  have  sold  at  the 
same  prices  for  moiith  on  end.  And.  ol 
course,  It's  all  the  things  we  buy.  Including 
rents  and  clothing  and  furniture,  as  well  as 
food  that's  averaged  into  that  7  percent  In- 
crea.se  in  living  costs  during  the  past  18 
months. 

Now  exactly  where  do  these  living-cost  fig- 
ures come  from?  They're  a  part  of  a  service 
which  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
hi^s  been  handling  for  the  past  40  years. 

Every  qionth  workers  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  call  on  about  2.000  retailers 
in  5fl  cities  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  course  of  these  calls,  they  check  carefully 
into  the  price  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  most 
of  the  products  that  you  buy.  The^e  prices 
are  then  averaged  and  compared  with  the 
corresponding  figures  of  the  past  month. 

Now  the  United  Slates  Department  of 
Labor  is,  of  course,  a  completely  Independent 
orr^anlration.  Statisticians  and  research  au- 
thorities who  have  studied  their  methods 
tell  us  that  they  are  extremely  reliable.  Nat- 
urally we  watch  the  Bureau's  report  closely 
each  month  so  we  will  know  when  we  are 
succef^ful  and  when  we  are  unsuccersful  in 
our  efforts  to  keep  your  cost  of  living  in  line. 
However,  let's  stop  talking  about  theories 
«i-d  percentages  and  get  down  to  the  hard 
everydav  frets  that  all  of  us  can  understand 
In  term.s  of  our  local  grocer,  cur  landlord, 
and  the  department  store  down  the  street. 

Mere  than  hali  cf  our  Anierlcan  famUles 
live  in  rented  dwolllngs  and  let's  asiume 
that's  the  ctire  with  you.  In  the  last  war, 
rents  throughout  the  country  went  up  on  an 
average  of  more  than  50  percent.  B..-  the 
time  the  war  was  over,  some  people  found 
themselves  paying  two  or  three  times  as 
much  to  their  landlords  as  when  the  war 
be-an.  But  In  World  War  No.  2,  the  story  has 
been  vastly  difTcrent.  For  the  last  16  months, 
pcccrding  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
O.  P.  A.  has  held  the  average  cost  of  rentals 
exactly  even  throughout  the  country. 

Now  let's  remember  that's  an  average. 
Some  rentals  may  have  gone  up  somewhat 
but  just  as  many  others  have  gone  down.  So 
that's  one  vlully  important  part  of  your 
living  costs  on  which  there  has  boen  no 
increase. 

Now  let's  take  your  clothing.  Now  wom- 
en's clothes  have  shown  some  increa.';cs. 
But  taking  all  shoes  and  clothing  together— 
that's  underwear,  outerwear,  children  and 
m-in's  wcor — the  over-all  increase  in  the  last 
18  months  is  5'4  percent. 

Now  that  doesn't  pound  like  mvich  of  an 
tncrefi.se.  But  frankly  our  record  here  Is 
not  quite  as  good  as  it  sounds,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  Fome  lines  quality  has  de- 
teriorated In  ether  words  the  c&rment  tnat 
you  got  today  may  cot  be  quite  as  good  as 
the  frarment  you  bought  a  year  and  a  half 
p;:o.  Of  course,  that's  only  true  on  a  limited 
nurrh^r  of  lt?ms.  But  Tm  sorry  that  Its 
true  ;.t  alL    A  drop  In  quality  la  the  same  u 


a  riae  In  pwice.  and  It's  up  to  us  to  protect 
you  from  lower  quality  Just  as  much  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Now  there's  been  anoiber  problem  on  cloth-    ] 
Ing,  and  that's  the  fact  that  low  price  wool    ; 
dresses    selling    under    $4.    and    cotton    aid    1 
rayon    dresses    In    the    U8    cents    and    1198    , 
range,  have  been  getting  liarder  and  harder    j 
to  find  and  you  women  folks  know  that  only 
too   well.     For   that   reason    you   may    have    , 
had  to  buy  a  higher  priced  dress  than  you    ! 
expected  to,  when  you  couldn't  find  what  you 
wanted    at    the    price    you    wanted    to    pay. 
Were    working   hard    to    ease    this   problem 
now  and  If  our  present  plans  go  through.  I 
believe  you  will  find  more  low-priced  clothing 
in   the  markets  before  ^)rlng. 

Now  let's  take  furniture  and  household 
equipment.  The  prices  here  have  risen  on 
the  average  of  3Vj  percent  since  May  1942. 
which  I  think  you'U  agree  Isn't  much.  Of 
course,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  on 
household  equipment  Is  trying  to  find  what 
you  want.  But  with  the  war  on.  It  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  blame  the  O.  P.  A.  for  that. 
Now  the  last  and  the  most  Important  Item 
on  your  budget  is  food.  So  let's  go  Into  food 
costs  in  some  detail.  The  prices  of  some 
foods  are  up  and  the  prices  of  others  are 
down.  We  are  tcild.  however,  by  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Labor  that  the  average  food  prices 
In  September,  the  latest  month  for  which 
figures  are  avaUable.  were  exactly  the  same 
B£  they  were  In  March,  6  months  earlier.  I 
am  talking,  of  coiirse,  about  prices  In  legit- 
imate retail  stores,  which  means  legal  cell- 
ing prices  in  almost  every  case.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  prices  that  the  black  mar- 
ket exacts. 

But  again  let's  forget  all  the  statistics. 
Let's  take  three  t3rptcal  meals — breakfaBt, 
dinner,  and  supper.  Let's  see  what  a  house- 
wife in  a  medium-sized  town,  planning  for  a 
typical  American  family,  would  have  to  pay 
for  those  three  meals  in  March  and  what 
she'd  have  to  pay  today. 

Lets  start  breakfast  with  orange  Juice. 
Now,  right  away,  you'U  find  the  price  of 
orar.ges  has  Increased.  Today  they  are  10 
and  20  cents  above  last  March  prices.  I  am 
hopeful,  however,  that  the  prices  of  oranges 
w.ll  be  brrueht  more  nearly  in  line  within 
the  next  month.  If  we  had  picked  tomato 
Juice  or  canned  grapefruit  Juice  for  break- 
fast, we  would  ha%'e  found  that  the  price  in 
7  months  was  unchanged. 

Now.  let's  have  some  cereal.  Oatmeal? 
Today's  pi  ice  Is  the  same  as  last  spring. 
Also  corn  flakes,  bran  flakes,  and  every  oUier 
cereal  I  can  think  of. 

How  about  some  bacon  «md  eggs?  The 
bacon  you'll  find  Is  down  2  cents  a  pound. 
But  the  eggs  are  up  about  12  cents  a  doeen. 
The  reason  for  the  higher  price  of  eggs  is 
seasonal.  Present  egg  prices  will  go  down 
steadily  for  the  next  few  months. 

If  you  want  some  toast,  youll  find  the 
price  of  bread  still  the  same.  Butter  for  the 
toast  Is  5  cents  cheaper  per  pound. 

Coffee  Is  seUing  at  the  same  price  and  so 
are  sugar  and  milk.  Sugar,  by  the  way,  now 
selling  for  7  cents  a  pound,  sold  for  32  cents 
during  the  la.^t  World  War. 

Now,  let's  figure  out  a  good  dinner.  Pork 
chops  will  be  8  cents  a  poimd  cheaper  than 
last  March,  and  you'll  find  a  round  steak 
selling  for  about  4  cents  per  pound  less  than 
6  mciitlis  ago. 

Potatoes,  now  imder  O.  P.  A.  price  control, 
are  selling  for  about  60  cents  a  peck  com- 
pared to  70  cents  In  March  and  90  to  95  cents 
in  May.  We  can't  honestly  take  credit  for  all 
that  drop  as  some  of  It.  of  course.  U  seasonal. 
Green  beans,  you'll  find  selling  about  10 
cents  per  pound  cheaper.  Carrots  and  let- 
tuc?  are  down  very  slightly  and  salad  dressing 
or  mayonnaise  Is  the  same. 

If  you'd  like  some  canned  peaches  for  des- 
sert, you'll  find  the  prloe  basnt  changed.  A 
Mo.  2^  can,  tor  inatacn.  Is  about  87  omta. 


If  the  children  want  toine  cooklea  with  tlM 
peaches,  you'll  find  no  Increase  In  price. 

Now  Ictl  get  on  to  supper.  I  m  getting 
hungry  Just  talking  about  all  this  food. 

How  about  some  soup?  The  pricea  are  all 
about  the  same  as  last  March.  Vegetabto 
soup?  Okay.  13  cents  for  a  10 Vi -ounce  can. 
Crackers  to  go  with  It?  They're  up  very 
slightly — about  1  cent  a  pound  bo«.  on  tba 
average. 

Hamburger  you  wUl  now  find  selling  lor 
5  cents  per  pound  less  than  last  March.  And 
If  you'd  like  some  cabbage,  that's  way  down 
In  cost — 5  cents  per  pound  against  0  cent* 
la.-'t  spring      Part  of  that  drop  U  seasonal. 

If  the  children  want  some  peanut  butter 
to  go  with  their  bread,  youll  find  this  price 
the  same. 

Horr  about  an  apple  pic  for  deaMrt?  The 
fiour  Is  up  very  shghtly — 1  or  2  cents  more 
for  a  10-pound  bag.  Shortening  Is  the  same. 
Sugar  Ls  the  same.  Apples  are  quite  a  bit 
cheaper. 

Now.  remember,  these  prices  are  the  pricea 
charged  by  the  average  store  operating  legiti- 
mately under  O.  P.  A.  legal  celling  prices. 
They  are  taken  from  actual  grocery-atora 
records  here  In  Washington  last  March  and 
during  recent  weeks. 

Prices  on  some  product*,  even  under  O.  P.  A. 
ceilings,  will  naturally  vary  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  But  the  com- 
parisons I  have  given  you  will.  In  all  like- 
lihood, hold  true  wherever  you  may  be  living. 
That  means  that  average  food  prices  In  aU 
parts  of  the  country  are  Just  about  the  same 
today  ae  they  were  In  March  and  April.  A 
ftw  lood  products,  such  as  oranges  and  eggs, 
have  rliicn  In  price,  but  their  Increase*  are 
balanced  by  lower  celling  prices  on  meat, 
flr.h,  snd  butter. 

As  far  as  the  prices  of  fruits  and  vegetaWea 
are  concerned.  I  believe  you  are  going  to  sea 
definitely  lower  prices  for  this  winter  than 
you  did  a  year  ago.  Lima  and  snap  beans 
fhould  cost  you  20  percent  less.  Potatoes 
will  be  down  10  cents  a  peck.  Onions  down 
2  percent.  Apples,  which  cost  you  18  cents 
a  pound  last  winter,  coet  you  lO'i,  cents  now. 
Now.  as  you  can  see,  the  O.  P.  A.  has  dona 
a  pretty  good  Job  of  protecting  you  and  your 
neighbors  against  higher  rentals,  higher 
clothing  costs,  and  booming  prices  In  food. 

Surely,  we've  made  some  mistakes.  Our 
Job  Is  so  vast  and  our  organization  so  far- 
reaching  that  In  spite  of  our  best  efforts  we'll 
prci:ably  make  some  more.  I  can  assure  you, 
however,  that  well  work  long  hours  to  elimi- 
nate those  mistakes  and  to  give  you  and  your 
family  the  protection  to  which  you  are  en- 
titled. ' 

Now  very  likely  you're  asking  what**  likely 
to  happen  from  now  on  as  far  as  the  ccet  of 
living  is  concerned.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  as  you  can  see  for 
yourself,  as  we  planned  those  three  meals, 
we've  held  living  costs  even  for  the  past  7 
months.  But  can  we  continue  to  hold  them 
In  the  future? 

That  opens  a  very  big  subject  and  It  plump* 
us  right  into  the  middle  of  this  subsidy  argu- 
ment that  you  may  have  read  about  In  the 
newspapers. 

Frankly,  the  situation  as  I  see  it  Is  Ilka 
th;s:  If  Congress  aUows  us  to  continue  our 
program  by  giving  via  the  limited  subeldy 
mo. icy  which  we  are  seeking,  and  11  there  U 
no  broad  Increase  In  labor  cosU.  I  believe 
we  can  continue  to  hold  your  living  co*ts  a* 
wc'v-  held  them  since  last  spring.  But  If 
Congress  decide*  to  scrap  the  program  and 
ellnunate  the  use  of  subsidies  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  retail  pricea  are  going  up  and 
they're  going  to  start  up  on  January  I.  in 
spite  of  our  best  efforts  to  stop  them. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  discu**  thl*  whole 
difficult  situation  now  but  I  think  X  bad 
belter  leave  it  until  neat  week.  If  yoa  wiii 
listen  in  then.  I  wUl  try  to  explain  exacUy 
what  will  happen  U  Coosrasa  eUmlnataa  tb* 
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use  of  BUbsidies  In  coniiolling  the  cost  of 
living. 

However,  let  me  make  one  point  clear: 
Concre&s  is  our  b'iss.  Congress  Is  our  board 
of  directors.  ConKress  sets  our  policies.  And 
whatever  poUcy  Congress  decides  Is  right  and 
best  Is  the  policy  which  we  shall  follow. 

So  1 11  bf  with  you  again  next  week  at  this 
time.     Until  then,  good  night  to  you  all. 


Our  Poit-War  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or   NORTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  12.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  in 
browsing  through  the  columns  of  the 
Waiihington  Star.  I  found  two  letters 
written  to  the  Star  and  published  in  the 
issue  of  November  10.  One  letter,  signed 
by  C.  S.  Longacre.  is  entitled  "Superpov- 
ernmcnt  Held  Not  Solution  of  War."  In 
particular  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  one 
of  the  five  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
votec*  and  spoke  against  the  Connally 
re.solution,  I  should  like  to  have  that 
letter,  together  with  another  letter  under 
the  heading.  'Story  of  Babel  Recalled." 
printed  in  the  App*^ndix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BVPmCOVERNMENT   HELD    NOT  SOLUTION   OF   WAR 

To  the  EarroR  of  the  St.\r: 

Is  It  possible  to  have  a  supcrworld  govern- 
ment function  on  the  same  harmonious  basis 
as  does  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  In  Its  relation  to  the  Individual  sov- 
ereign States  composing  the  American 
Un:r:n? 

There  are  some  American  statesmen  and  a 
large  class  of  clergymen  who  seem  to  think 
that  after  the  Axis  Powers  are  defeated  it 
should  bo  possible  tn  establish  a  permanent 
rclgn  of  peace  upon  this  earth  provided  a 
Buperworld  government  is  created  and 
modeled  alter  the  pattern  of  the  American 
Union.  ' 

They  cite  how  the  Federal  Government  has 
functioned  successfully  now  for  150  years  and 
still  Is  functioning  very  effectively  among  48 
sovereign  States,  and  they  do  not  see  why  it 
Is  Impossible  :c  have  a  world  government 
function  on  a  similar  basis.  They  forget  that 
th<»  Federal  Union  once  was  threatened  with 
disruption  by  dissatisfied  States  and  that 
most  blcody  internecine  war  was  the  only 
thing  that  saved  the  Union.  The  creation 
of  the  Union  did  not  Insure  permanent  peace 
even  in  the  United  States. 

But  a  suporworld  government,  after  this 
war.  would  have  to  face  far  greater  and  mere 
perplexing  problems  than  the  United  States 
ever  faced  among  its  sovereign  States  In- 
stead of  being  a  peace  promoter,  it  would  be 
a  trouble  provoker  The  sovereign  nations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples,  would  speak  diflerent  langxiages; 
they  possess  divergent  state  religions,  di- 
vergent national  sovereignties  and  divergent 
national  ideals  crncerning  economies  and 
social  relations,  all  cf  which  have  political 
and  ecclesiastical  dynamite  In  them. 

The  fact  that  such  a  superworld  govern- 
ment would  be  supported  by  a  large  military 
organization  to  enforce  its  decrees  against 
recalcitrant  nations.  Is  no  Insurance  in  favor 
of  permanent  peace,  but  would  serve  only  as 
a   determent   or   postponement   of   a  world 


catastrophe.  Peace  based  en  force  Is  never 
permanent.  Permanent  pecce  mun  be  based 
on  pennanent  principles  and  a  translorma- 
tion  of  human  nature  Such  a  peace  can 
come  only  through  the  Prince  cf  Peace. 

C.    S.    LONCACRE. 


STORT   OP  B.\BEL   RECALLED 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St.^r: 

Referring  to  a  letter  in  the  Star  signed 
Consulting  Engineer,  the  writer  often  in  re- 
cent years  has  wondered  if  the  tale  of  the 
Tov.-el  of  Babel  was  net  a  prc.3;nost;cat;oii  of 
what  we  now  are  witne.-sing.  specifically 
among  our  own  people  and  undoubtedly  in 
other  countries  also. 

Perhaps,  in  view  of  the  inherent  courage  of 
man  being  forced  Into  the  open,  this  war 
may  bring  about  vast  char.ges,  but  only  so  if 
the  masses  of  people  will  practice  real  Chris- 
tianity and  net  merely  profess  to  be  Chris- 
tians. It  is  by  this,  rather  than  by  alliances. 
treaties,  directives,  etc..  that  this  world  may 
experience  peace  and  security. 

We  must  call  a  halt  to  the  prc-e-.t  totali- 
tarian trends  and  realize  that  the  Creator 
never  intended  that  man  should  be  nothint; 
but  a  commodity  traded  in  by  the  power 
holders.  By  losing  sight  of  that  fact  we  have 
been  losing  our  rights  as  individuals;  we  xin- 
vvlttingly  have  contributed  to  the  pre« 'r^t 
stale  cf  world  affairs  and.  in  civic  affairs,  at 
leas-t.  are  groplnfr  In  a  den.'^e  fog  which  if  we 
do  not  heed  the  warning,  will  re5ult  just  as 
the  ttcmpt  to  build  the  Tuwcr  of  Bahel  re- 
sulted. 

C.   J    S. 


A  Message  for  Wives  and  Infants  of  Mea 
in  Our  Anned  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Friday.  November  12.  1943 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  free 
maternity  care  for  wives  of  men  in  mili- 
tary service  and  free  medical  and  iiiusing 
care  for  their  babies  i.s  now  provided 
through  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Health  as  a  result  of  money  given  to  this 
State  by  Con?:ress.  This  Corgrc.>s  ap- 
propriated $5  600.000  for  that  pmpcse 
last  spring.  Thi.s  Congress  a'.-^o  appro- 
priated $18,600,000  for  this  purpose  Oc- 
tober 1,  1943. 

Under  this  plan  a  wife  of  any  man  in 
service  may  receive  prenatal  care  from  a 
qualified  doctor  at  her  home  or  at  the 
doctor's  olBce.  At  childbirth,  whether 
the  wife  of  the  man  in  service  stay.>^  at 
home  or  go^s  to  a  hospital,  she  and  her 
baby  can  receive  free  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care.  Complete  maternity  care  is 
provided  Including  a  physical  examina- 
tion 6  weeks  after  the  baby  i.s  born.  Be- 
sides all  this,  the  baby  is  entitled  to  fne 
medical  care  during  the  first  year  of  life. 
important  to  follow  rules 

Wives  of  servicemen  should  acquaint 
themselves  thoroughly  with  the  rules  set 
down  for  this  free  medical  attention. 
The  rules  set  down  in  Wisconsin  are 
clearly  stated  and  mu5t  be  met  in  order 
to  receive  this  care  and  service.  The 
wife  should  see  a  doctor  at  the  first  sign 
of  pregnancy.  She  should  then  ask  the 
doctor  for  an  application  form  to  apply 


for  this  free  service.  If  the  doctor  docs 
not  have  these  blanks,  write  to  Bu- 
reau of  Maternal  and  Child  Health, 
Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health,  Madi- 
.'.on.  Wis.,  and  a.^k  them  to  rush  a  blank 
to  you.  Fill  out  the  application  blank 
carefully.  Be  sure  to  include  your  hu;-;- 
band's  serial  number.  The  wife  fills  in 
part  1  of  the  blank.  Ask  your  doctor 
to  fill  in  part  2  at  once,  and  rush  it  to 
Madison,  Wis.,  for  approval. 

APPLY    EARI.T 

It  i.s  impoi-tant  that  wives  apply  for 
this  in  early  pregnancy.  The  State 
board  of  health  will  not  approve  pay- 
ment of  the  doctor,  liospital.  or  any  serv- 
ice before  the  application  is  made  out. 
It  is  important  that  the  application  be 
made  by  the  wife  at  the  first  sip:n  of 
prepnaney.  In  ca^e  of  an  emergency,  be 
5U!e  that  the  doctor  makes  applicc^tion 
for  you  witliin  48  hours  after  the  serv- 
ice IS  rendered.  If  the  application  is  not 
made  vvithin  48  hours,  no  bills  for  medi- 
cal or  ho.-pital  service  will  be  paid.  It 
is  most  important,  therefore,  to  get  the 
application  filled  out  and  .sent  in  at  the 
earlie.'-t  posj-ible  time.  See  your  doctor 
at  the  first  sign  of  pregnancy  and  apply 
for  this  free  service. 

Wives  can  see  their  regular  family 
doctor  for  this.  It  is  not  neces:;ary  to  go 
to  a  special  or  certain  doctor  to  get  this 
aid.  It  is  most  important  that  v.ivcs  of 
servicemen  remember  that  no  payment 
for  any  such  service  will  be  made  prior  to 
the  liiing  of  an  application.  In  other 
words,  no  application — no  aid.  Should 
you  know  ol  any  wife  of  any  ser^•iceman 
who  needs  this  aid  be  sure  to  warn  her 
that  she  siiould  see  her  doctor  at  once 
and  make  application  for  this  free  medi- 
cal and  ho-pital  and  infant  care  finan- 
cial aid.  It  is  tragic  to  be  refused  this 
aid  sim.ply  because  no  application  was 
made  beforehand — which  the  rules  re- 
quire. 

CH.^RGES  PAID  THROUGH   STATE  BOARD  OF   HEALTH 

The  charges  for  this  medical,  hospital, 
and  surgical  attention  are  paid  throuj^h 
the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health.  Wl.^eonsin  State  Board  ol  Health, 
Madi.-on.  Wis.  The  charges  are  paid 
directly  to  the  ho.-pital  and  the  doctor 
and  the  nurse.  No  money  is  given  to  the 
v.ife  No  serviceman's  wife  need  worry 
about  prL p.'i  medical,  infant  care,  or  hos- 
pital care  in  the  event  of  a  birth  if  s'lo 
acquaints  herself  with  this  free  ser\ice 
and  makes  pioper  application  before 
the  event  rather  than  after.  Pregnant 
wives  can  got  prenatal  care  as  well.  No 
wife  of  a  man  in  service,  therefore, 
should  f:  ar  seeing  a  doctor  at  once  be- 
cause of  running  up  a  bill.  The  sooner 
she  sees  her  doctor  the  more  free  medical 
service  she  vv-ill  got. 

\V:I.aT    SERVICE    WIVES    CAN    EXrECT 

Complete  medical  service,  for  matcr- 
I  nity  patients  during  the  prenatal  period, 
I   childbirth,  and  6  weeks  thereafter — in- 

cludunr  care  of  complications,  operations, 

postpartum    examination — and    to    the 
I  newborn  infant. 
I       Health  supervision  for  infants,  usually 

provided  in  childbirth  conferences. 
Nursins  care,  in  the  home,  through  the 

local  health  department  including  bed- 
i   side  nursing  care  as  necessary — for  Ube 


mother,  before,  during,  and  after  child- 
birth and  for  tlie  baby  during  the  first 
year  of  life. 

Hospital  care,  in  wards  or  at  ward 
rates,  for  maternity  patients  and  in- 
fants. The  funds  cannot  be  lised  in  part 
payment  for  more  expensive  hospital  ac- 
commodations. A  minimum  stay  in  the 
hospital  of  10  days  after  childbirth  is  ar- 
ranged if  possible.  Hospital  care  may  be 
authorized  in  any  hospital,  including 
Army  and  Navy  hospitals,  where  the 
maternity  and  peaiatric  services  have 
been  approved  by  the  State  health 
agency. 

CONGP.ESS  SET  UP  THIS   SEHVICB 

The  money  for  this  service  is  available 
by  acts  of  Congress  passed  this  year, 
1943.  Your  present  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated a  total  of  $24,200,000  for  this 
service.  I  would  like  to  see  servicemen's 
wives  learn  about  this  help  and  make  use 
of  it.  Should  any  question  arise  re- 
garding any  phase  of  this  aid,  or  should 
any  doctor  or  hospital  refuse  wives  of 
servicemen  this  aid— it  will  do  you  well 
to  write  your  Congressman  about  it. 
Address  your  letter:  Congressman  Alvin 
E.  O'KONSKI,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Commendation  of  Disabled  American 
Veterans'  Policies  and  Hon.  Thomas 
£.  Martin  of  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RiPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  12. 1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  including  an 
editorial  from  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette, 
entitled  "Military  Service  Intensifies 
Patriotism": 

Facts    and    Opinion — MiLrrART    Sehvict:   In- 
TENSiFiis  Patriotism 

(By  George  Stimpson) 
The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  what  the 
men  in  the   armed  forces  will   think  of  do- 
mestic aflairs  after  the  fighting  is  over  and 
they  reas',ume  their  places  in  civilian  life. 

WiU  their  viewpoint  and  attitude  be  ma- 
terially dfferent  from  that  of  other  men  cf 
comparable  economic  condition  and  previous 
political  inclination?  Does  service  In  the 
Army  and  Navy  In  •wartime  develop  In  men 
any  peculiar  or  characteristic  notions  of 
foreign  and  domestic  policy?  Will  the  ten 
cr  mere  million  men  who  will  have  served  In 
the  Armv  and  Navy  throw  their  Influence 
mere  or  less  as  a  body  behind  definite  and 
specific  men  and  measures?  Or  will  the 
lormer  servicemen  split  up  into  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  new  dealers  and  anti-new 
dealers,  con.servatives  and  liljerals.  or  what 
not,  Just  as  they  did  before  they  donned  their 
uniforms? 

Those  are  questions  that  many  poet-war 
planners  and  present  and  proapective  poli- 
ticians would  like  to  see  answered. 

"I  know  of  no  way  of  Judging  the  luture 
but  by  the  past."  aaid  Patrick  Henry. 


What  happened  after  the  First  World  War 
may  throw  some  light  on  what  will  happen 
after  the  aecond.  The  comparison  may  l>e  a 
little  feeble  because  the  First  World  War 
was  of  abort  duration  ao  far  as  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  SUtea  was  concerned 
and  many  of  those  who  wore  uniforms  d.d 
not  become  thoroughly  Inoculated  as  aoldlers 
and  sailors.  j 

But  there  is  one  group  of  which  that  Is  cer- 
tainiy  not  true.  That  group  U  the  member- 
Bhjp  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
which  is  the  only  orv?,anizatlon  chartered  by 
Congrea?,  and  composed  excluaively  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  been  wounded,  gassed,  in- 
jured, or  disabled  vliile  serving  actively  In 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  or  of 
those  of  a  country  allied  with  the  United 
States  during  time  of  war. 

hothikg  kaoical  hxbx 
Congressman  Thomas  E.  Martin  of  Iowa 
City,  a  life  member  cf  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  by  reason  of  his  having  been  a  reg- 
ular First  World  War  Army  oflBcer  and  retired 
because  of  disability,  recently  Inserted  in  the 
CoNCRissioNAL  RECORD  an  outline  of  the  poli- 
cies and  objectives  of  this  organisation. 

As  we  would  expect,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  devote  much  of  their  attention  to 
problems  relating  to  the  care  and  welfare  of 
former  servicemen  and  their  dependents.  As 
we  would  alao  -xpect,  they  generotisly  demand 
similar  care  of  future  ex-yrvlcemen  and 
their  dependents.  Thoae  are  polldea  Inher- 
ent In  the  organlaatlon. 

When  we  examine  their  general  policies  we 
certainly  find  nothing  radical  or  alarming. 
Here  are  some  of  the  tilings  the  Dibbled  Vet- 
erans stand  for: 

Preserve  America's  freedoms:  protect  Amer- 
ica: expand  our  specialized  armed  forces;  pro- 
duce needed  war  materials  quickly:  mobUlie 
Americas  manpower  quickly;  perpetuate 
Americanism;  protect  Americanism  by  pro- 
moting Americanism:  promote  active  work- 
able representative  democracy;  protect  dem- 
ocratic institutions  against  subversive  forces; 
have  all  persons  fingerprinted,  registered,  and 
identified:  Issue  certificates  to  all  citizens; 
equalize  the  burdens  and  profits  of  war;  elim- 
inate excess  profits  from  all-out  war  for  free- 
dom; control  purchasing  power  of  money: 
Impose  taxes  according  to  ability  to  pay;  and 
regulate  men.  money,  material,  and  machines 
toward  war  victory. 

A  STTADTIKG  IHTLUmCB 

It  seems  that  the  men  who  suffered  most 
physically  in  the  service  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War  did  not  return  with 
any  wild-eyed  or  long-haired  Ideas  of  po- 
litical reform  or  economic  revolution.  They 
seem  to  have  been  very  careful  not  to  act  as 
a  group  in  political  matters. 

On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have 
leaned  over  backwards  not  to  l)ecome  en- 
tangled as  a  group  in  purely  political  move- 
ments. Their  military  service  Intensified 
their  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  our  scheme 
of  government,  but  It  did  not  Inspire  them 
to  act  as  a  group  to  obtain  and  to  retain 
control  of  either  the  domestic  or  foreign 
policies  of  the  country.  They  have  acted  as 
a  steadying  Influence  as  a  group,  but  In- 
dividually they  have  vot^d  for  men  and 
supported  measures  upon  their  merlta. 

Personally.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  10.000.000  men  now  In  uniform  wont 
react  in  wmewhat  the  same  way.  Military 
service  gives  men  a  wider  experience  and 
broadens  their  knowledge  of  their  cotmtry 
and  the  world,  and  It  makes  them  more 
conscious  of  their  country  In  the  general 
scheme  of  things;  but  military  service  and 
discipline  do  not  seen  to  change  the  Indi- 
vidual's attitude  generaUy  on  poUtlcs,  re- 
ligion or  personal  freedom. 

When  the  boys  come  back  they  will  still  be 
1    Democrats    and    Republicans,    Uberals    and 


conservatives,  northerners  and  south«n»«»i. 
easterners  and  westerners,  and  tliey  wtU 
probably  dlfler  as  widely  In  pollUcal  opinions 
as  they  did  when  they  entersd  the  s«rvlo«  of 
their  country.  There  will  be  changes  no 
doubt,  but  these  changes  wUl  not  be  greatly 
different  from  those  undergone  by  persons  at 
the  same  age  who  remained  in  civilian  life. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  12,  1943 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  commendable  state- 
ment by  Judge  Charles  Warren,  formerly 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  subject  of  poll  taxes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stAte- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

statcuxnt  or  chaxixs  wAUtm 
Mr.    WAaaxN.  Charlea    Warren.    My    busl- 
nesB  addreas  Is  710  MUls  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

The  CuAiHMAif.  You  may  proceed  la  any 
way  you  choose.  Judge  Warren. 
Mr.  Wasrxn.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  hcmorable  Btembers  of  this 
committee.  In  order  that  you  may  not  thlnJc 
that  my  argument  on  the  oonstltuUonallty  of 
this  bin  Is  colored  by  my  personal  views  In 
favor  of  a  poU  tax,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  con- 
sider that  the  requirement  of  a  poll  tax  to 
make  a  man  eligible  to  vote  U,  In  fact,  unjtut 
and  unreasonable  aiMl  ahould  be  aboliahed 
by  the  aoverelgnty  which  created  It  and  not 
by  any  other  sovereignty — that  la,  by  the 
State  and  not  by  Congress. 

I  was  very  touch  Interested  to  rs«d  the 
printed  hearings  of  the  suboommlttae  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
covering  hearings  in  UHl  and  1842.  I  had  a 
personal  Interest  In  various  references  con- 
tained In  that  volume  because  a  number  of 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  In  favor  of  the 
biU  cited  the  case  of  Gov.  WUllam  K.  Bussell, 
of  Maasachusetu,  who  succeeded  in  obtcln- 
Ing  the  abolition  of  the  MasaachusetU  State 
poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting  afur  • 
very  vigorous  campaign  back  In  1901. 

I  said  I  had  a  personal  Interest  In  that 
statement  because  I  have  a  very  vlvld  per- 
sonal memory  of  It  and  personal  contact 
with  It.  As  a  very  yoimg  man.  I  was  ap- 
pointed private  secretary  to  the  Governor  of 
MasaachusetU  by  Gov.  William  E.  Bussell. 
He  was  the  first  Democratic  Governor  we  had 
I  had  in  Massachusetts,  for  about  25  years  and 
before  m"  appointment  I  had.  In  the  prevlotia 
years,  taken  aome  part  In  Governor  BtisseU's 
campaign  for  the  aboUtlon  of  the  poll  tax 
as  a  requirement  for  voting.  His  campaign 
In  that  respect  was  successful  and  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  abolished  It.  At  that 
time  certainly  there  was  no  intimation  that 
the  United  States  Congress  bad  power  to 
abolish  It  or  that  any  reqtaest  would  be  made 
to  Congress  to  perform  an  act  which  at  that 
time  was  supposed  to  be  a  futile  act  as  not 
within  the  power  cf  the  Congreas. 

I  make  that  preliminary  statement  io  a« 
to  clear  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  my  argtmient  on  the  con- 
stitutionality has  anything  to  do  with  my 
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▼lews  as  to  the  merits  or  nonmerlta  of  a  poll 
tax 

Before  I  go  into  any  questions  of  detail, 
X  Bhould  like  to  clear  away  a  few  of  what  I 
might  call  the  debris  which  haa  rather  clogged 
•nd  interfered  with  the  real  questions  at  issue 
which  I  find  in  previous  hearings.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  argument,  so 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  from  the  witnesses 
about  the  question  whether  the  right  to  vote 
for  Congress  is  or  is  not  a  Federal  right 
secured  by  the  Constitution.  Well.  I  dldnt 
suppose  there  was  the  slightest  doubt  that  It 
was  a  right  secured  by  the  Constitution.  The 
proponents  of  this  bill  have  devoted  much 
time  to  what  they  call  the  Classic  case  2  years 
ago  to  support  that  proposition.  Why.  the 
supreme  Court  has  held  that  for  40.  50  years, 
that  the  right  to  vote  for  Congressmen  was 
a  Federal  right  secured  by  the  Constitution. 
but  the  question  here  is.  The  right  of  whom 
to  vote  for  Congressman?  That  is  the  Issue 
here,  not  whether  the  right  exists;  of  course. 
It  exists.  The  Constitution  created  the  office 
of  Congressman,  a  Member  of  the  House.  It 
prescribed  when  they  should  be  elected.  It 
prescrll)ed  who  should  elect  them.  So  It 
ir.iist  be  a  Federal  right  secured  by  the  Con- 
stitution, but  the  question  is  not  whether 
It  la  a  Federal  right  but  to  whom  is  the  right 
given' 

There  is  another  phrase  which  has  been 
▼ery  loosely  used  all  through  the  hearings  in 
1941  and  1942  I  find  In  briefs  and  all 
through  the  hearings  reference  to  Federal 
suffrage  and  to  the  right?  of  national  citizen- 
ship. I  was  surprised  to  find  a  brief,  signed 
by  the  dean  of  the  Law  School  of  Nebraska, 
1  think,  and  concurred  In  by  a  group  of  law 
professors  from  Yale.  Columbia,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, in  which  they  referred  constantly  to  the 
"rights  of  the  citizens  to  vote."  Then,  in 
their  brief,  they  speak  later  of  the  •"right  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  States  from  unduly 
restricting  the  rights  of  national  citizenship." 
Later  on  they  speak  of  the  Imposition  by 
the  State  of  proper  qualifications  for  voting 
"which  do  not  abridge  the  rights  of  national 
citizenship"  and  they  refer  later  to  "protect- 
ing the  rights  of  national  citizenship."  (See 
testimony  in  1941  and  1942.  pp.  35-52.) 

Now.  that,  of  course.  Is  an  entire  misappre- 
hension. There  Is  no  r'ght  of  national  citl- 
Eenshlp  to  vote.  There  were  many  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  could  not  vote  in  the 
past  and  who  cannot  vote  today.  A  woman 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  She 
possessed  national  citizenship — but  she  could 
not  vote  until  1920;  and  this  idea  that  na- 
tional citizenship  confers  a  right  to  vote  for 
Congress  Is.  of  course,  entirely  erroneous. 
The  right  to  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  is 
given  only  to  such  United  States  citizens  as 
possess  the  qualifications  for  voting  in  the 
States  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
legislature.  That  is  the  portion  of  United 
States  citizens — thst  Is  the  class  of  United 
States  citizens — who  can  vote;  but  there  is 
no  right  to  vote  vested  in  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  general;  so  that  the  issue  is 
clogged  and  beclouded  by  using  such  expres- 
sions here  as  are  used  In  this  brief  of  these 
law  professors. 

With  those  preliminary,  very  fundamental 
remarks  about  this  right  to  vote  for  Members 
of  Congress.  I  now  want  to  take  up  a  phase 
which  is  equally  fundamental.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  go  into  the  detlills  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787,  what  they  said  and  what  they 
did  not  say.  vj  am  not  going  to  go  into  the 
details  of  discussions  of  recent  cases  In  the 
Supreme  Court.  Those  have  been  discussed 
•t  great  length  and,  I  feel,  at  unnecessary 
length  in  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  previ- 
ous witnesses. 

But  Z  am  going  to  take  up  now  the  ques- 
tion in  detail  of  what  this  section  2  of  ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution  does  and  does  not 


do.  First,  at  the  risk  of  going  perhaps  further 
than  Is  necessary  with  gentlemen  of  your  dis- 
tinction and  legal  knowledge.  I  am  going  to 
impress  ufx)n  you  once  aealn.  v.  hat  article  X 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  provides,  the  tenth 
amendment.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  that 
for  an  instant,  in  trying  to  ascertain  what 
the  section  of  the  Constitution  now  Involved 
really  means.     Article  X  says: 

'•The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  State.s  are 
reserved  to  the  States,  lespectively.  or  to  the 
people.' 

No-v.  what  does  this  article  X  actually  do' 
What  is  its  function  and  what  is  its  content? 

In  arriving  at  this  method  of  di.^posing  of 
the  question  of  the  right  to  vote  In  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787.  there  was  a 
threefold  contest.  Th»  contest  was  between 
those  members  who  wished  a  uniform  quali- 
fication for  electors  (freehold  property  or 
otherwise)  to  be  prescribed  In  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself;  there  was  another  group  of  dele- 
gates who  wished  the  power  to  prescribe  to 
be  vested  in  Congress,  and  there  was  still  a 
third  group  who  wished  the  Constitution  to 
prescribe  qualifications — not  uniform  quali- 
fications but  qualifications  such  as  the  re- 
spective States  prescribed  for  their  own 
piople. 

It  wn  the  last  group  who  prevailed,  and 
after  2  days  of  active  debate,  they  left  the 
Constitution  In  this  respett  as  It  now  stands 
In  (and  I  must  trespass  upon  your  patience 
by  even  reading  again)  this  much-read  .sec- 
tion— section  2  of  article  I: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  and 
the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture." 

You  notice  that  that  is  not  a  grant  of 
power  specifically  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  it  Is  not  a  grant 
of  power  to  anyone.  It  Is  a  requirement  of 
the  Constitution  for  the  formation  of  the 
new  government.  The  first  part  of  It  is  a 
requirement  that  the  people  of  the  several 
States  shall  choose  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  every  second  year.  That  was 
no  relinquishment  or  delegation  of  power 
from  the  States.  That  was  a  constituent 
part  o2  the  formation  of  the  new  government 
and  was  a  command  to  the  States  to  elect 
their  Members  oi  Congress  every  second  year. 
That  was  a  command.  It  was  neither  a  di  1- 
egatiou  of  power  nor  was  it  a  prohibition, 
I*  was  a  command  and  is  so  referred  to  in 
the  recent  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  second  thing  that  section  2  did  was: 
It  vested  a  right  in  the  electors  in  each  State 
who  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature — a  right  in  those  persons  in 
the  State  and  those  only  who  were  entitled  to 
vote  for  Members  of  Congress.  That  was  not 
a  delegation  of  power  by  the  State  because 
the  State  never  had  the  power  to  vote,  the 
State  inhabitants  never  had  that  power  to 
vote  for  Members  of  Congress  because  there 
were  no  such  things.  That  was  a  direct  pro- 
vision in  the  establishment  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment and  it  did  vest  a  right,  but  it  vested 
a  right  in  only  certain  people  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

Now.  the  third  thing  that  that  section  2 
contains  Is  this:  It  contains  undoubtedly  an 
implied  prohibition  on  the  States  against 
fixing  for  electors  of  the  Members  of  Congre&s 
and  different  requirements  for  suffrage  from 
those  which  they  fixed  for  the  electors  of  their 
own  most  numerous  branch  of  their  legisla- 
ture, 1.  e.,  any  qualifications  which  were  not 
those  requisite  to  render  an  inhabitant  of 
their  own  State  eligible  to  vote. 


Let  me  repeat  that.  There  Is  undoubtedly 
ftu  implied  prchibltlon  that  the  States  cruuiut 
establish  qualifications  for  the  electors  of 
members  of  their  own  legislature  which  shall 
be  different  from  those  which  they  establish 
for  electors  of  Members  of  Congress.  That 
Is  neither  a  delegation  nor  a  grant  of  power; 
that  is  an  implied  restriction,  undoubtedly. 

Now.  is  there  in  that  section  2  any  grant  of 
power  whatever?  Not  specifically,  of  course. 
I  suppose  there  is,  under  the  necessary  and 
I  roper  clause  of  section  8  of  article  I,  an  im- 
{-lied  power  to  Congress  to  do  certain  things, 
tut  what  is  the  extent  of  those  implied 
powers?  It  is  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  •'for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution" the  above  provisions  of  article  I, 
section  2. 

What  are  the  provisions?  1  go  back  again. 
First.  Congre.ss  undoubtedly  has  power  to 
legislate  so  as  to  see  to  it  that  the  States  do 
elect  Members  of  Congress  every  second  year. 
Congress  undoubtedly  has  the  power  to  pro- 
tect the  right  which  the  Constitution  vested 
in  such  persons  in  the  States  as  had  the 
qualification  requisite  to  vote  for  members  of 
the  State  legislature.  Congress  undoubtedly 
has  that  power;  and  thinks  Congress  has. 
under  the  necessary  and  proper  clause,  power 
to  legislate  so  as  to  see  that  the  States  make 
the  same  provisions  for  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors of  Members  of  Congress  as  they  do  for 
electors  of  their  own  legislature. 

Tliose  are  the  only  three  things  that  can 
be  done  under  article  I,  section  2,  and  those 
are  the  only  three  things  on  which  Congress 
can  act  under  the  necessary  and  proper  clause, 
and  "carry  into  execution"  under  that  clause. 
Senator  Connallt.  Would  it  interrupt  you 
If  I  asked  you  a  question  right  there? 
Mr.  Warren.  No. 

Senator  Connallt.  Is  it  your  view  or  con- 
tention that  in  article  I,  section  2,  where  it 
says  they  shall  elect  Congressmen  and  the 
electors  shall  possess  the  same  qualiflcatlq^s 
as  the  electors  for  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature,  is  that  a  constitu- 
tional fixation  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  absolute  requirements  to  participate  in 
the  congressional  election? 

Mr  Warren.  I  will  say  so.  For  those  who 
are  qualified. 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
In  other  words,  is  it  or  not  a  fixation  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  qualifications  of 
a  man  who  wants  to  vote  for  Congressman 
and  does  It  not  become  a  Federal  require- 
ment that  he  must  possess  these  qualifica- 
tions before  he  can  vote? 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  a  Federal  right. 
Senator  H.mch.  The  point  he  just  brought 
nut  was  what  I  was  going  to  ask:  Whether 
he  meant  the  Constitution  in  this  section 
does  actually  prescribe  and  fix  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters. 

Mr.  Warre.v,  I  haven't  any  doubt  it  does. 
Senator  Hatch.  And  that  qualification  is, 
of  course,    the  same   qualification    that   ap- 
plies to  the  State  legislature? 
Mr.  Warrfn.  Yes. 

Senator  Hatch.  Following  up  that  point, 
if  that  be  true  and  the  Constitution  has 
actually  fixed  the  qualifications,  then  any 
law  that  would  either  add  to  or  take  from 
the  qualifications  of  the  Constitution  would 
violate  that  section  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  necessarily  the  qualifica- 
tions as  they  existed  in  1787. 

Senator  Hatch.  The  qualifications  fixed  by 
the  Constitution,  you  say,  are  the  same  qual- 
ifications that   the   State   fixes  for   its   own 
representatives' 
Mr   Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Hatch.  Now,  if  the  State  has  a 
law,  a  poll-tax  law.  we  will  say,  at  a  require- 
nieuf  for  voting  for  State  representatives 
and  Congress  wuuld  attempt  to  abrogatt.  ;hat. 
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would  te  not.  In  effect,  change  that  section 
of  article  I? 

Mr.  WAUtEN.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
that  section  refers  to  any  qualifications  that 
the  States  might  fix  for  their  own  members 

of  the  legislature.     No  one  would  claim 

Senator  Hatch.  I  dont  believe  you  get  my 
point. 

Mr.  Wahsen  (continuing).  No  one  would 
claim,  of  course,  that  the  qualifications  were 
fixed  as  of  the  date  1787. 

Senator  Connallt.  He  did  not  mean  that. 
I  think  you  misunderstood  him.  If  I  may 
Interpret  It.  If  the  Federal  Government  lays 
down  the  qualifications  which  require  the 
same  qualifications  to  vote  for  the  State  leg- 
islature, then  any  Federal  legislation  that 
would  modify  that  would  be  in  violation  of 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution? 
Senator  Hatch.  Yes. 

Senator  Connallt.  That  was  his  point.    I 
think  he  was  In  entire  agreement  with  you. 
Mr.  Warren.  Let  me  change  one  word.  Sen- 
ator.     You  say  "If  the  Federal  Government 
lays  down." 

Senator  Connallt.  When  I  said  "Govern- 
ment." I  meant  the  "Federal  Constitution." 
Senator  Danaher.  I  wotild  like  to  ask  you 
a  question.  If  I  may,  sir.  A  moment  or  two 
ago  you  said,  sir.  that  Congress  may  exercise 
the  power  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  State  con- 
ducted an  election  every  second  year  for 
Members  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Warren.  I  said  I  thought  that  probably 
was  within  their  powers  tinder  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  clause,  yes. 

Senator  Danaher.  Have  you  given  any 
thought  as  to  how  Congress  would  cause 
the  State  to  call  such  an  election? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  that  Is  beyond  the  pres- 
ent question,  as  to  how  Congress  could  act. 
I  said  It  probably  had  the  power  to  see  that 
that  portion  of  the  section  was  carried  Into 
execution.  How,  Is  another  matter.  That 
Is  not  within  the  ptu-vlew  of  the  present  bill. 
Senator  Danakeb.  One  other  point.  It 
seems  to  me  In  the  light  of  one  of  your  com- 
ments on  the  power  that  should  be  exer- 
cised that  article  I  of  section  2  does  not 
say  a  State  shall  hold  an  election;  It  uses  the 
word  "chosen." 
Mr.  Warsen.  Yes. 

Senator  Danaher.  And  it  may  make  a  rery 
real  difference  in  the  manner  of  choice. 

Senator  Connallt.  But  when  It  says  'elec- 
tors." that  is  the  Implication. 

Mr.  WAMtEN.  It  is  the  Implication,  I  shotild 
say,  but  I  will  not  go  Into  that  because  that 
Is  a  little  beyond  the  purview  of  my  argu- 
ment, and  I  was  trying,  at  present,  to  estab- 
lish what  I  consider  the  limits  of  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  datise  as  applied  to  this 
section. 

Senator  MtJRDOcK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
one  question  which  I  hope  will  be  a  brief 
question. 

Judge  Warren,  do  you  attach  any  slgnlfl- 
eance  to  the  fact  that  in  section  2  of  article  I 
the  Constitution  uses  this  language:  "Cho- 
sen every  second  year  by  the  people?"  It 
•eems  to  me  that  they  could  have  used  in 
place  of  the  word  "people,"  "chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  legislators  of  the  several 
States  and  the  electors  In  e&ch  State  shall 
have  certain  qualifications." 

To  me,  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  uses 
the  word  "people"  is  significant,  and  I  Jtist 
wondered  If  you  wanted  to  comment  on  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  Warken.  I  suppose  that  they  were 
■ynonymcus.  If  a  person  Is  chosen  by  the 
people,  he  Is  the  person  who  Is  elected  by  the 
people.  I  suppose  that  the  choice  by  the 
people  meant  the  choice  by  electors. 

Senator  MtniDOCK.  I  don't  nrean  to  make 
any  distinction  between  "choosing"  and 
"electing,"  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  use 
of  the  word  "people"  there  means  something 


and  that  when  we  find  a  condition  as  we 
find  It  today  In  s^me  States,  at  least,  where 
half  of  the  people  are  disfranchised,  that  it 
probably  would  be  a  violation. 

Mr.  Wakezk.  I  will  take  that  up  a  little 
later  In  discussing  what  happened  In  connec- 
tion with  the  fourteenth  amendment.  Tbat 
argument,  of  course,  was  made  by  a  few  ae- 
lected  Senators — only  one  as  I  recall — ^who 
claimed  that  universal  stiflragn  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution.  Of  course,  the 
matter  did  not  get  very  much  further  than  a 
similar  argument  on  that  subject  In  connec- 
tion with  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments — but  I  will  t/.ke  that  up  later, 
I  hope. 

Now.  going  a  little  further,  section  S.  of 
oourse,  contains  no  power,  specifically,  of 
Congress  to  prescribe  to  the  States  who  they 
shall  qualify  to  vote  for  the  members  of  their 
State  legislatures  and  you  have  got  to  find 
such  a  power  implied  If  anywhere  under  the 
necessary  and  proper  clause.  Let  us  see  what 
the  right  of  the  State  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications, the  requirements  for  voting  for  Its 
own  legislature  were  when  this  section  was 
under  discussion  and  when  It  was  adopted  by 
the  convention  and  when  It  was  adopted  by 
the  States. 

Before  1787.  the  States  had  absolutely  full 
and  unlimited  power  to  lay  do*n  any  re- 
quirements which  the  people  of  the  States, 
through  the  constitutions  or  legislatures  of 
the  States  In  their  absolute  discretion  and 
Judgment,  desired  in  order  to  qualify  anyone 
of  their  Inhabitants  to  vote  for  members  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature. 
There  was  no  limitation  whatsoever.  The 
State  had  the  power,  either  in  Its  constitu- 
tion or  in  Ite  legislature,  as  the  case  might  be, 
to  say  to  whom  it  desired  to  grant  the  vote 
for  members  of  the  legislature  or  from  whom 
It  desired  to  withhold  the  right,  and  when 
the  people  of  the  State  had  spoken  in  their 
constitution  as  to  who  should  have  the  right 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  legislature,  of 
course  that  was  the  la.rt  word. 

Vou  cannot  get  behind  the  people;  and 
when  the  Convention  of  1787  met,  the  people 
of  nine  States  had  spoken  In  their  own  Stntes 
and  fixed  by  their  own  constitutions  the  qupl- 
Iflcatlons  of  thoee  who  should  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  their  own  legislature. 

How  could  the  Federal  Convention  get  be- 
hind that  action  of  the  people  of  the  States 
through  their  own  constitutions?  They  did 
not  attempt  to  meddle  with  the  constitutions 
of  the  States  in  any  explicit  powers  given  In 
article  I,  section  2,  and  I  can  see  no  implied 
power  under  the  necessary  and  proper  clatise 
which  gave  to  the  Congress  the  right  to  say 
to  the  people  of  the  State  who  had  already 
before  devised  and  established  their  own 
constitutions,  to  say  to  the  people  of  a  State. 
"You  shall  not  hare  the  right  to  grant  or 
to  deny  the  right  to  vote  for  your  own  legts- 
latures."  Imagine  that  proposition  put  up 
to  the  members  of  the  Federal  Convention, 
that  they  were  embodying  in  section  2  a  de- 
nial to  a  SUte  of  Its  right  through  Its  own 
State  constitution  to  establish  the  require- 
ment of  a  State  voter  to  vote  for  a  member 
<jf  a  State  legislature. 

Why,  It  seems  to  me  inconceivable  when 
you  think  of  the  Jealotosles  of  the  States  at 
that  time  and  the  extreme  difficulty  with 
which  they  were  relinquishing  any  powers — 
and  here  they  were  not  relinquishing  ape- 
clfically  the  power  to  qualify  electors  lor  the 
members  of  their  own  legislature.  It  is  In- 
conceivable that  you  can  find  an  tanpUed 
power  under  the  necessary  and  proper  clause 
to  do  that  thing,  to  Interfere  with  the  sov- 
ereign right  of  the  people  to  catabllsh  In 
their  own  constitution  the  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  their  own  legislature. 

In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  among  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  If  any  such 
proposition  as  that  had  been  advanced,  it 


oertaiply  cannot  be  found  in  any  o<  Xitm  de- 
bates whatsoever  as  they  were  recorded  by 
James  Madiaon  or  King  or  Yates  or  LaiiaUic. 
or  any  of  them.  And  how  unilkaiy  it  WM 
that  It  would  be  advanced. 

The  members  of  that  OonvenUon  had  be« 
fore  them  the  actual  restrtcUons  which  thalr 
State  constitutions  had  put  on  th*  right  oX 
their  State  Inhabitants  to  vote  for  memban 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  their  lecis- 
latuie.     They  bad  before  their  eyes  the  fact 
that  New  Hampshire  in  17M  had  a  raqulra- 
ment  for  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax.     Tbey 
bad  before  them  that  In  MaaaachusetU  la 
1780  Its  constitution  rc4UtrMl  the  posaeaalon 
of  a  freehold.    They  had  the  ConsUtuUan  of 
1777  of  New  York,  which  required  that  a  man 
should  be  eitlMr  a  freeholder  or  a  taxpayer 
of  New  York  or  Alt>any.    They  had  the  Oou- 
stltutlon  of  New  Jersey  of  ITTO.  which  re- 
quired that  a  man  should  poaaani  an  estate 
of  £S0.    Tbey  had  the  Constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania of  1776,  that  a  voter  for  the  legisla- 
ture should  be  a  taxpayer.    They  had  th« 
ConstltuUon   of    Maryland,   which    required 
that  a  voter  for  the  State  legislature  should 
be  a  freeholder  of  60  acres  or  the  possessor 
of  £50.    They  had  the  Constitution  ot  North 
Carolina  of  1776,  that  he  ahould  be  a  free- 
holder or  a  taxpayer,  and  so  on.     They  had 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which  had  almi- 
lar  reqiUrements  for  voUng  In  their  Btat« 
constitutions.     The  fuU  provlslona  for  foUng 
in  the  StaU"S  may  be  found  In  convenient 
tabular  form  In  the  appendix  to  my  testi- 
mony.   It  U  reproduced  from  the  very  valu- 
able book.  The  Constltuttonal  History  of  the 
American  People,  1776-1850.  by  Ptancls  New- 
ton Thorpe  (Harper  Bros.,  Hew  York.  Tol.  I. 
pp.  93-871).  ^  ^ 

In  addition  to  that,  they  had  the  fact 
that  acting  under  these  consUtutions^veral 
of  the  BUtes  had  also  sUtutes  prescribing 
certain  qualifications  which  were  alkrved  by 
the  leglsUtures.  They  had  aU  that  before 
them,  and  yet  It  to  aaked  now,  "Why  dldn  t 
they  describe  what  they  n»an  by  •qualifica- 
tions'? Why  wasn't  there  some  debate  on 
the  tise  of  that  term?" 

Answer  Is,  of  oourse.  that  every  delegate 
from  every  State  knew  what  hto  SUte  con- 
stitution meant  by  "qualifications"  or  what 
his  State  legislature  meant  by  "quaimca- 
tlons."  and  tiiey  certainly  were  not  giving 
power  to  this  new  government  to  define  what 
their  own  State  constitutions  meant  or  to 
define  what  the  State  legtdatures  meant. 

That  was  a  matter  for  the  State  exclusively. 
Mo  legislattire  can  define  the  meaning  of  a 
word  m  Its  constitution;  no  one  can  define 
except  the  people  of  the  SUte  or  the  State 
Judiciary,  as  to  everything  In  connection  with 
the  construction  and  InterpreUtlon  of  section 
2.  There  Is  an  absolute  absence  of  any  right 
granted  to  Congress  to  decide  or  define  what 
a  State  by  Its  constitution  or  legislature  could 
demand  of  one  of  Its  InhabltanU  In  order  to 
qualify  him  to  vote  for  a  SUte  legislature. 

The  absence  of  anything  of  that  kind  shows 
clearly  to  my  mind  that  the  members  ot  the 
Federal  Convention  never  had  any  Mea  that 
they  were  giving  any  power  to  Congress  to 
Interfere  with  a  SUte  constitution  or  the 
SUte  legUlature. 
Senator  MuaoocK.  May  I  ask  a  quastlonT 
The  CHAHiMAW.  Senator  Mvsdock. 
Senator  Mttboock.  If  I  have  followed  ths 
Judges  argument.  It  Is  this:  That  If  Con- 
gress were  In  a  position  to  say  that  a  qualifi- 
cation fixed  by  a  SUte  sUtute  or  by  ths 
constitution  of  a  SUte  la  unconstitutional. 
It  would  be  exercising  Judicial  power  In  ths 
InterpreUtlon  at  a  SUte  law  or  a  SUU  con- 
stitution, and  that  the  Cot^reas  has  no  such 
Judicial  power.  Have  I  foUowed  you  oor- 
recUy? 

Mr.  Wasbcw.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Mosoocx.  I  might  say  tba«  that 
same  suggestion  was  made  a  few  days  ago 
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•ftCT  th*  previous  hearing  by  Senator  Mc- 
Paw-*.vo  of  Arizoi.a.  That  was  the  first  tinr\e 
that  I  had  heard  It  made  unUl  you  made  It 
this  morninj? 

Mr  WvRKZN  Yes;  I  am  going  to  come  to 
that  a  little  liter  but  I  am  glad  to  answer 
that  question  now.  At  thla  point,  perhaps  I 
».n  Just  throw  in  a  «ugge«tlon  anaU^ous  to 
that 

Not  only  t«  It  not  within  the  power  of  Con- 
fr'-wi  to  interpret  the  legal  meaning  of  that 
r  iunf  fni*  u  mu%t  al«o  be  true  If  one  think* 
f  f  M  a  lllMe  more  carefully  than  wome  state- 
rr.orf*  that  I  hav*  •►en  In  the  f^ord  wouli 
i'.it.ratf—t*.  mu»t  «lw>  b«  •b«?lii'«lr  true  that 
If  jT'-u  rannnt  |r.«»rpr»l  a  cl-iu**  of  tr»«  Cof»- 
•M»ii  urn  tUt'^uU  th«  rvrrr.**  ffi  tftt.Ktr*' 
»i'/ti;il  jy/Wff  y  ;u  certainly  cannot  lr*>s*'rt 
^mi-'Uiitu  Ifi'o  M,^  »#-rlimi  I  notu*  '»tUi 
t  111  I*  '.lid  witi»  all  du«  d«'f«rrenc«  »>*caui>« 
I  Biipp'iM"  we  are  alt  entitled  to  differ,  even 
with  !h»»  Henatora  of  the  United  Htate»— I 
i.oncr  tt-at  Benaior  PrrrtM  in  hia  aigument 
my*  thki  •  qualiflcalloni"  means  "reastmable 
cualiflratlons  "'  Of  courte.  If  Congress  can 
lM<«Ti  the  word  "reasfjnable."  it  can  insert 
the  words  "pxcept  poll-tax  requirements"  or 
ar:y  other  words  that  It  desires.  The  idea 
that  Con:n"ess  han  the  power  not  only  to  de- 
fine the  meaning  of  a  word  In  the  Con-stitu- 
tion  but  to  Insert  some  other  words  that  do 
not  pxut  there — to  my  mind,  If  that  Is  the 
cong.e&sional  power — I  see  no  limit  to  the 
exercise  of  it.  none  whatever. 

Senator  Ovtitton    May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  0\xrton 

Senator  Ovehton.  You  made  it  very  clear 
that  section  2  of  article  I  declares  that  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors  for  the  House 
ot  Representatives  shall  be  the  same  quallfl- 
ratioiis  as  for  electors  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature.  If  the  two 
go  hand  in  hand,  you  cannot  have  a  set  of 
qualifications  for  electors  for  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislatures  and 
another  set  of  qualifications  for  electors  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  so  li  Congress 
■I'.ould  enact  a  bill  that  would  prohibit  the 
prepayment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  qualification 
to  vote,  It  would  go  further  than  merely  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  electors  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  It  would  be  pro- 
hibiting the  State  from  prescribing  the  quali- 
fications for  the  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  Slate  legislature.  Isn't 
that  true? 

Mr.  WARKEri.  Unquestionably:  and  If  it 
passed  you  would  have  to  have  at  every 
polling  booth  two  separate  registers  of  elec- 
tors 

Senator  Overton.  No;  they  would  not. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  do  not  grasp  my 
point.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  conatitutionally  prescribe  any  qualifica- 
tions or  can  prohibit  any  qualifications  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  then  the  State 
must  also  nake  the  same  requirement  with 
reference  to  the  qualifications  of  electors  for 
their  legislature 

Mr.  Warren.  I  don't  think  Congress  has 
the  power  to  require  the  latter. 

S°nator  Overton.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Warren.  And.  therefore,  I  don't  think 
tt  has  the  power  to  prescribe  the  former. 
I  think  unquestionably  the  two  go  hand  In 
hand.  If  It  haa  the  power  to  do  the  former. 
It  may  have  the  power  to  do  the  latter.  I 
don't  suppose  anybody  In  his  wildest  dreams 
would  suppose  that  It  had  the  power  to  re- 
strict the  States  in  prescribing  qualifications 
Xor  their  own  TOters  for  their  own  legislatures. 

Senator  Overton.  Just  to  repeat  my 
thought  again,  I  am  reading  from  the  Con- 
stitution: "The  electors  In  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  to  electors 
for  the  mo6t  numerous  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture "  so  if  Congress  does  declare  that  the 
prepayment  of  a  piMl  tax  shall  not  be  a  re- 
quirement thea  it  prohibits  the  State  from 


fl.xinc  the  prepay  mm  t  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
quanflcaticn  f<")r  elec'cis  of  their  own  State 
legi.sla'.uro. 

Mr.  VVarken.  Yes 

Senator  Hatch.  Judge  Warren,  while  you 
are  on  the  discussion  of  Senator  Pepper,  I  am 
sure  yf»u  are  going  to  ccme  to  this,  but  it  Is  a 
questi  >n  I  do  want  your  answer  to. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  main  contention 
of  tho^  who  favor  the  lejfislation  is  that  It 
must  be  a  reas/uiable  qualification,  but 
rather  as  I  understand  it.  the  contention  Ls 
that  the  H'atr  canno*  uiMrr  the  ku;**  '.i  fix- 
in?:  a  qti.ilifJCdMon  fix  v.r»f'h.r,(t  ^h.th  is  T,-jt. 
ftihn  In  l^w  or  in  f.v '  »  qu;iiifUation  and  If 
(•  t\  .f^  «),«'n  yhf  (. I  >i. ■/.,>■■■■■  ;.  'J.ir,'«-'l  v,lth  a 
dijiy  of  ^t,»tUtt%  )*n,a|:i«;'  1  proliibilli»«  ih** 
tUitiK  'it  Whit'''V#'f  It  thf.h*  »'«'  wh.'h  l»  Mil 
ucUinUy  a  qu«»lifU!>'lo(i 

M'  W*R«H<  WfW,  thiit  I*  K''-"'^  ^i"-  '^'■'h- 
Kfi-iM.  the  p/wer  to  o«-ht.«'  th<'  woid  qnali- 
fica'ioM.'  which  m  purely  a  judical  f uii<  tion 
and  jMJwer  To  defiinf  a  woid  any  wwid  in 
the  Coiutitullon  of  thu  United  Stiiies  is 
purely  for  the  court  Congress  can  no  more 
define  a  word  than  it  c;m  insert  a  word 

That  Is  my  contention  but  Senator 
Pepper  contended  in  the  hearings  in  1941  and 
1942  that,  "in  prescribint?  the  qualificatioiis 
of  a  votar.  they  mu.'-t  be  reasonable  quuii- 
fications.  subject  to  the  rules  of  reasonable- 
nei-s  ■  (See  testimony,  pp  23.  24,  25  )  O:' 
course,  that  is  simply  ins.rnng  a  word  into 
this  section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
and  if  the  Congress  has  power  to  insert  one 
word  it  has  power  to  insert  others. 

Senator  Connally.  On  that  point,  niav  I 
ask  yon  one  question?  I  don't  want  to  inter- 
fere. If  Congress  should  have  the  power  to 
say  what  a  reasonable  qualification  was. 
would  it  not  amount  to  turning  over  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  whole  question  of 
qualif.cations? 

Mr.  Warren  Of  course 
Senator  Connally  And  iiLstead  of  having 
It  to  the  State,  as  we  think  the  Constitu- 
tion did.  If  you  grant  Conyiess  that  super- 
vision and  can  oversee  what  the  State  does, 
then  you  are  •  turning  over  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  absolute  control  of  suffrage. 
Mr.  Warren,  In  other  words.  It  Is  defining 
what  a  State  In  Its  own  State  or  in  Its  own 
constitution  can  do  in  qualifying  its  voters 
for  its  own  legislature 

Senator  Connally.  Abaolutely. 
Mr.  Warren.  I  now  want  to  go  iiuo  a  his- 
torical discussion  because  it  is  a  very  val- 
uable illumination  on  this  question.  So  tar 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  from  1788 
down  to  1865.  there  Is  no  statement  of  any 
court,  in  any  lawbook.  In  any  legislative 
debate,  or  by  any  statesman  that  Congrei^s 
had  any  such  power  to  regulate  suffrage  in 
the  States.  Take  the  most  extreme  Federal- 
ist writer,  for  I  suppose  the  man  who  mad" 
the  largest  claims  for  extension  of  Federal 
power  was  Mr.  Justice  Storey. 

Mr,  Justice  Storey,  In  his  Commentaries, 
written  in  1833,  describes  this  section — and 
disctisses  It  very  slightly  because  he  says  that 
there  was  no  question  that  the  States  re- 
tained the  full  power  over  their  own  suffrace 
and,  therefore,  over  the  suffrage  of  their  elec- 
tors for  Members  of  Con!^re'=;s.  Storey's  Com- 
mentaries (1933)  states  (vol.  I,  sec.  820) ,  after 
treating  at  length  In  a  number  of  sections. 
the  subject  of  Congressional  power  under 
article  I.  section  4,  to  regulate  the  "times, 
places,  and  manner"  of  holding  election.^  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  "There  Ij  no 
pretense  to  say  that  the  power  in  the  Na- 
tional Government  can  be  used  so  as  to  ex- 
clude any  State  from  Its  share  In  the  repre- 
sentation In  Congress.  Nor  can  tt  be  said 
with  correctness  that  Cons^ress  can.  In  any 
way.  alter  the  right  or  ([ualihcatlon  of  voters." 
That  was  the  situation  down  to  the  year 
1365. 


Then  arose  that  very  heated  condition 
growing  out  of  the  situation  at  the  end  of 
the  war  and  if  there  was  ever  a  time  in  our 
whole  hi-story.  and  especially  in  our  whole 
legislative  history.  If  there  was  ever  a  time 
that  a  claim  should  have  been  made  that  the 
United  Slates  Congress  had  any  power  to 
reguJate  the  ques.lon  of  suffrage  in  the 
States,  that  claim  would  have  been  ro.'df 
durinsi  the  deb;ite«  over  the  civil-rights  bill 
(,!  lWi6  and  'he  debates  on  the  fourteenth 
amrndmen'  In  1866  I  want  to  read  you.  fit 
i/ie  ri'tc  of  irr'pawitng  a  little  on  your  pa- 
t!<rnce  and  your  nm*-  the  vrry  em{;hjrir 
n'itt*-tf.'  ft'=i  ni;»/je  by  th«  ti*THtU,r^  at  th»* 
»,;.'*•  (.'.•  f,T  ,  ';»«•  .H-Tiafjr-  of  th<"  Norh  UT.'i 
Ki- '.  I/U'  ♦►»*•  .H'na'ofi;  ot  lb"  H>«t  <ii  crtir'*, 
tr./-f  ».«•;«•  t.'i  Hfi. -tij^tA  from  lU*-.  ti'i't  n 
V.  ■.'.  'I.-  ft'H)'.'tt  of  i/itt  H-HiiU/r,  »h<-!«- 
V, ,  -  I:  ,•.  ;«  Ultr'lv  H^tf.iUft  on  the  floor  of  t!.«< 
Kmatir  Who  <laiin<.d  or  ront^fiid^-d  for  1  mio- 
UUr  that  the  btai«4  did  not  have  ilie  full 
control  of  tlit^  buftia^^e 

The  only  exception  to  that  •>•  jit-mfiii  w,.- 
8enatf)r  Cliaileh  Kunmer,  of  Mas  .LicliiisiMt 
and  even  he  admitted  that  the  S'late  of 
M  i.Jiachuselts  hi'd  complete  power  to  regu- 
late .suffrage  with  one  exception;  he  did  not 
think  they  had  the  power  to  deny  suffra;^e  to 
the  Negro,  but,  with  that  exception — and  how 
he  worked  out  that  exception  is  rather  a 
mystery  except  that  Senator  Sumner  used  to 
insert  the  Nepro  into  every  bill  that  came 
along — but  with  that  exception  there  was 
not  a  Senator  who  denied  the  full  power  of 
the  State  to  regulate  suffrage. 

Let  ine  recall  to  you  who  were  the  authors 
of  that  fourteenth  amendment.  When  1 
taid  every  Senator  North,  West,  and  East, 
I  meant  to  include  every  Senator,  Republican 
and  Democratic.  Who  were  the  authors  of 
that    fourteenth    amendment? 

First,  it  was  constructed  by  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  15  of  the  Senate  and  House,  the 
Senate  chairman  of  which  was  William  Pitl 
Fr.=:sendeii.  of  Maine,  later  President  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  The  senior  mem- 
ber and  the  man  who  took  Senator  Fesseu- 
den's  place  en  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
Fe.s.senden  was  later  111  was  Jacob  M  Howard. 
of  Michigan,  and  then  followed  John  Harris, 
of  New  York;  James  W.  Grimes,  of  Iowa: 
Reverdy  .^ohn.^on.  of  Maryland;  and  George  H. 
Williams,  of  Oregon. 

And  tfie  members  of  that  Joint  committee 
on  the  House  side  were  Roscoe  Conkling.  of 
New  York;  George  M.  Boutwell,  of  Massachu- 
setts: Henry  T.  Blow,  of  Missouri;  John  A 
Bingham,  of  Ohio,  the  author  of  the  first 
section  of  the  amendment;  Justin  S.  Morrill, 
of  Vermont;  E.  B  Washburne,  of  Illinois:  and 
two  others — I  forget  where  they  came  from 
I  think  Grider.  of  Kentucky,  was  one  of  the 
lone  two  Democrats  on  the  committee  of  the 
House.  That  was  a  very  distlnpuishrd  com- 
mittee, who  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  this  amendment  and.  therefore,  their  views 
at  this  excited  period  when.  If  ever,  the  m.cst 
extreme  claims  of  Federal  power  would  have 
been  made,  should  give  you  some  pause  in 
considering  this  question. 

Tills  amendment  was  considered  twice 
The  first  two  sections  were  considered  sepa- 
rately and  then  as  separate  resolutions  for 
separate  amendments,  and  then  they  were 
later  Joined  together  and  made  articles  cf 
one  amendment,  the  fourteenth  amendment 
as  It  now  appears. 

When  what  is  now  the  first  section  of  the 
fcurteei.th  am'-ndment  was  reported  to  the 
House,  It  was  drafted  by  John  A  Bingham,  a 
Republican  Member  of  the  House  from  Ohio 
and  in  answerint;  it  on  May  10,  Mr  Bingham 
made  these  statements  (this  Is  on  p  2542 
in  the  Concrejsional  Globe  If  anyone  wants 
to  look  it  up  I.  Mr.  Bingham  said:  "This 
an-.endm.cnt  takes  from  no  State  any  right 
th.it  e\or  pertained  to  It.  The  amcndm.ciu 
decs  not  give,  as  the  section  thows,  the  pov»cr 
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to  Congress  of  regulating  sufTrage  In  the  , 
several  States,"  and  In  the  second  section —  \ 
that  was  the  section,  ycu  remember,  that  i 
reduced  the  representation  of  the  Siatcs  In 
case  they  denied  to  any  per'^on  the  rlp*it  of 
BU^rage — Bingham  aald:  "The  second  section  ^1 
rrc'.udes  the  conclu'Ion  thit  by  the  first  , 
Fectlon  Buffrape  Is  subjected  to  ccngressicnal  j 
lav  " 

In  the  Benat*.  thl.:  flr»t  aectlon  waa  dls- 
rii-.*ed  by  Senator  Howard,  who  vni  l)«adlrg  , 
the  commltf^^  m  the  rb  e'  ce  of  Henulrir  Fr»- 
•Tlen;  Rnrt  h»  nu*^  (M'V  23  p  8I«»  ri 
iKf;  (*  "Tlje  nmt  •'^♦lon  of  tli*  prop-»«#'<l 
atrv^-TTlmimt  6')"*  tk-i  riv  to  rithT  of  tb«* 
t.Uff^  th«  pr]\i)-'/P  tii  ♦ot|r.«      T^.*"  rtifht  »»f 

*«JfJr*r'  l«  «"'  >n  '"*  "»'*  ''*  *^'"  I''i*Jl*««*  W 
immuni«i*s  thus  tte^irfX  by  tt-.«  «>rt^«tiiu- 
iir;ti  It  f«  mrely  th#  cfetituf*-  of  Uw  It 
has  ulwiiy»  \yffu  reffbrded  in  ihu  country  M 
«  result  of  p<jeltlve  U<al  law  " 

Ak  U)  etction  2  (on  p  27M),  Hownrd 
■aid:  "This  section  does  not  recijs^nlz*  th« 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  ques- 
tion of  euffrage  In  the  several  8tat#s  at  sU. 
Nor  does  It  recf.>j»nlz!e  much  le^s  secure  the 
right  of  BUfTrage  to  the  colored  race.  It 
leares  the  right  to  regulate  the  elective  fran- 
chise still  with  the  States  and  does  not 
meddle  with  that  right," 

In  closing  the  debate,  June  8,  and  Just 
before  the  Joint  resolution  was  passed  upon 
by  the  Senate.  Senator  Howard  said  (p.  3039) : 
"■We  know  very  well  that  the  States  retain 
th-  power  which  they  have  always  possebsed 
of  regulating  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  Is  the 
theory  of  the  Constitution.  That  right  has 
never  been  taken  from  them;  no  endeavor 
has  ever  been  made  to  take  It  from  them; 
and  the  theory  of  this  whole  amendment  Is 
tr  leave  the  power  of  regulating  the  suffrage 
with  the  people  or  legislatures  of  the  States 
and  not  to  assume  to  reeiilate  It  by  any 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

Senator  Danaher  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
a  question  at  this  point? 
The  CHAiitMAN,  S^mtor  DAnaiuh. 
Senator  Danaher.  Jud^e  Warren,  at  the 
time  that  article  I,  section  2,  was  adopted  as 
part  of  the  Con.ttitution.  there  was  also  a 
provision  which  read:  "Representatives  and 
direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  Included  within 
this  Union  according  to  thrlr  res;-)ective 
numbers  which  shall  be  determined  by  add- 
ing to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons  in- 
cluding those  bound  to  service  for  a  term 
of  yenrs  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
throe-fifths  of  all  other  persons." 

Obviously,  that  recognizes  a  distinction 
between  what  were  known  then  as  free  per- 
sons and  otheis? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  did  not  cr.tch  that. 
Senator  D/>naher    Obviouslv  recognizing  a 
distinction    between    those    who    were    then 
known  ss  free  persons  and  all  ethers. 
Mr,  Warren.  Yes 

Senator    D.AN.AHm.  That    section    was    re- 
pealed by  section  2  of  article  XW. 

Mr.  Warrtn.  Yes.  

Senator  Danaher.  And  amei.dment  XI v 
Bays:  "Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
am.ong  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  In  each  State,  excluding  In- 
dians not  taxed,  but  when  the  right  to  vot« 
at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Representatives  In  Congress,  the 
executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State  or 
the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof  is  de- 
nied to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such 
B  Slate  being  21  years  of  age  and  citlzer«  c€ 
the  United  States  or  In  any  way  abridged  ex- 
cept for  participation  in  rebeiUon  and  other 
crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein 
shall  be  reduced  In  proportion  that  the  num- 
b.,1   of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 


whole  number  of  such  male  citizens  21  years   ! 
<rf  r£T  in  such  State."  , 

Ho  you  duubt  the  power  of  Congress  to  en-  | 
force  that  section  by  appropriate  leglsUOon?    i 

Mr  Warxxh.  It  says.  In  effect,  that  If  the  j 
State  chose  to  <lenv  the  right  to  vote  to  any  j 
nee:. on  of  Its  InhablUnU.  it  should  have  Its  i 
representation  to  that  extent  lessened  | 

In  fact,  that  was  the  whole  basis  on  which  i 
that  section  S  ww  tntXXj  sdopted.  that  they  | 
rtrornlTwJ  the  rUfbt  of  the  6t«u  to  deny  »ny 
prrson  lh»  rtt:ht  Ui  vole  but  they  said:  "It 
you  deny  sny  tmch  persons  the  rtftbt  to  fote, 
then  that  ntJfnber  of  ynur  el«'-ors  kOd  y/ur 
i»pre««?Tita lion  shall,  to  ti»st  extent  and  in 
e»*rtl7  lh»t  sstne  pfrffwrilori.  be  r»«do*^*d  " 

that  ty  the  f^/unemtb  sowodment,  s«rtUrt»  7. 
we  sp«rcifled  quallflcations  ss  s  bstrts  uprm 
mU\ch  atyfUSfmenl  ol  spportlonment  could  be 
predicated? 

Mr  Waxscm  Ko:  I  do  not  see  th«t  section  3 
state*  anything  sbout  qusllilcstlons. 

Senator  Danakxb.  It  esys  they  must  be  21 
years  of  age      Is  tiiat  not  s  qiuUlflcstlon? 

Mr  Warxzm.  It  ssys,  "denied  to  any  person 
being  21  years  of  age  and  citlaens  of  the 
United  States." 

Senator  Danaher.  Are  those  not  qualifica- 
tions, Judge  Warren? 
Mr.  Warren.  No. 

Senator  Danaher.  Wliat  are  they? 
Mr.  Warren,  A  woman  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  a  minor  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  a  pauper  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  plenty  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  have  not  the  right 
to  vote  In  a  State  under  the  State  constitu- 
tions. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Danaher.  Would  we  have  the 
power.  In  your  Judgment,  to  deny  representa- 
tion—let us  take,  for  example,  the  State  of 
Texas — by  reducing  the  numbers  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  basis  that  the  right  to  vote  is  abridged  as 
against  citizens  who  are  21  years  of  age? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  Certainly  you  have  got 
It  speciflcallv  granted  to  you.  the  right  to 
reduce  representation.  Tliat  Is  specifically 
gra:Ued  by  section  2  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Danaher.  So  that  if  we  were  to 
amend  Um  bill  to  say  that  If  there  be.  in  any 
State,  a  requirement  that  a  poll  tax  be  paid 
as  a  pierequlslte  for  the  privilege  of  voting 
and  the  ri-ht  of  any  citizau  being  21  years  of 
e^oQ  is  thus  abridged,  all  numbers  of  such 
persons  so  denied  the  right  to  vote  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  basis  of  apportionment  of 
Representatives  allotted  to  that  State? 
Mr.  Warken.  UnquefitlonalJly, 
Senator  Danaher,  It  may  be  a  good  answer 
to  this  whole  bill. 

Mr  Warftn,  Unquestionably.  I  am  not 
discussing  what  Congress  could  do  under 
some  o.her  jjower  than  that  in  section  2  of 
article  I  of  the  original  Constitution.  I  hope 
you  wnll  not  confine  any  liliatration  to  the 
State  of  Texas,  because  I  notice  that  the 
Senator  from  the  SUte  of  Texas  Is  tempo- 
rarily absent  from  the  room. 

Senator  Mitrdock.  This  argument  and  the 
same  dUcussion  as  the  colloquy  between  Sen- 
ator Danaher  and  yourself  happened  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  when 
I  was  a  member  of  that.  The  argument  was 
made  there  that  the  second  section  of  amend- 
ment 14  really  contemplated  that  the  States 
may  abridge  the  right  of  certain  people  to 
vote  but  that  if  such  abridgment  or  denUl 
did  take  place  that  Congress  had  a  remedy  by 
reducmg  the  number  of  RepresentaUves. 

Mr  Warren.  And  that  was  the  only  rem- 
edy at  that  time  untU  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment was  passed.  The  fllteenth  amendment 
was  passed  Ln  order  to  get  away  from  doing 
that  thing  and  It  was  made  a  part  of  the 


Constitution  that  the  Negro  ihotild  not  tm 
excluded  from  voting. 

Senator  MvmoocK.  You  take  the  position. 
as  I  understand  you,  that  under  amendment 
14,  section  2  tiie  exclusive  reniedy  of  Ooo- 
greas  to  meet  such  an  abtldgaocnt  by  • 
StBte  1.1  the  reduction  of  RepreeenUtlveat 

Mr.  Wauxs.  And  tt  Is  so  stated.  I  waa 
Just  Rolng  tn  read  that. 

8rastr>r  MoapocK  Of  eoafw.  tke  pMi^to 
who  sponsor  this  anu-poU-ux  law  take  ttoo 
prolttoD  that  MnX  »s  not  the  only  t«m««y. 
tiMt  K  Is  not  rxcltnivs 

Mr  Warrwi  I  would  \ik»  nam  to  pUfWM  ttM 
•<at«»nents  ina/1«>  by  tba  llenators  wtoo  vm^ 
•trurt^^d  ihm  tMwnOuwnx  bars  use  tl»^  aro 
eenamly  *^fy  pow»rfttl  I  tbink  tlMt  tM 
l«*t  quoiatwjn  was  ffcftn  Mraator  Howard  arba 
retH^t^^  Uvi  ametidmmt  to  iba  SMiata 

(I  tbJttk  ihai  flaoator  DAWsMia  muif  be  In* 
t^restad  to  this  )     Wbcn  tbay  first  took  uy 
tlie  seo)od  ceett<«  of  the  fourtacntb  ainaB4 
ment.  Ormtor  J'asieoden.  wbo  was  tban  w 
covered  from  a  sllfbt  lUass  and  was.  aa  I  say. 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee,  mada 
this  statement.    He  was  eootrovenioit  at  the 
time.  I  think.  Senator  Bumner.    On  February 
7.  1886.  he  said   (p.  704)  :  "The  pjwer  exUta 
now  at  the  present  time  In  all  these  States 
to  make  just  such  class  or  caste  dtstlncuons  as 
they  please."    Senator  Simuier  was  claiming 
It    was   a    class   dUtlncUon    to   exclude    tba 
Negro:  "The  power  exists  now  at  the  present 
time  hi  all  these  States  to  make  Jxist  s\ich 
class  or  caste  dlstlncttons  as  they  please,    Tha 
Constitution  does  not  limit  them.    The  Con- 
stitution,  in   terms,  gives  us  no  power,    U 
leaves  to  the  States,  as  everybody  knows,  tba 
perfect  authority  to  regulate  thU  mattar  of 
suffrage  to  suit  themselves  " 

Later  In  his  speech  he  describes  what  tha 
second  section  means  In  requiring  the  reduc- 
tion and  he  said  (p.  705) :  "It  says  to  all  tha 
people  of  the  United  SUtes.  'Tou  shall  be  rep- 
resented m  Congress,  but.  aa  we  fear  you  may 
be  governed  by  narrow  views,  as  we  fear  you 
will  do  inJusUce  to  a  portion  of  the  people  un- 
der your  charge  •  •  •  we  say  to  you 
that  you  shall  not  have  political  power  any 
further  than  you  show  by  your  attlons  that 
you  are  disposed  to  let  your  charges  partici- 
pate In  It    " 

>nator  Reverdy  Johi.son.  of    Maryland,  % 
very  distinguished — one  of  tiie  most  distin- 
guished law  vers  at  the  Supreme  Court  bar— 
and  who  was  tlie  lone  Senate  Democrat  on 
this   Joint   committee  of   15  In    the   Senate, 
speaking  of  the  fact  that  at  that  time  thU 
que-.Uon  of  suffrage  of  the  Negro  was  not  a 
Southern   que&tlon   entirely  because  of   tha 
fact  that  of  the  States  of  the  North  and  tha 
East  at  that  time  there  were  only  6  who  ad- 
mitted the  Negro  to  the  right  of  suffrage  for 
members  of  their  own  legislature.     In  other 
words,  that  the  free  Negro  was  not  admitted 
to  the  right  of  suffrage  in  any  of  the  Stataa 
cif  the  North  and  East  except  6.  and  Senator 
Johnson    said.    In    pursuing     that    line    of 
t!  oueht   as    to   the  complete   power  of   tha 
States  at  that  time  over  the  whole  subject  ip. 
7G5):    "I  suppose   that  even   the  honori^ble 
Member  from  Massachusetts  (Senator  Sum- 
ner) wiU  not  deny  that  It  was  for  Massachu- 
setts to  regiilate  her  suffrage  before  1788,  ai:d 
if  it  was,  she  has  the  power  still  unless  aha 
has  agreed  to  part  with  It  by  devolving  It 
upon  the  General  Government.     Is  there  a 
word  In  Uie  OoasUtutlon  tiaat  inttmataa  such 
a  purpose?    V.  ho  at  that  tUne,  In  1787,  denied 
that  the  State  was  dotbed  with  the  power  of 
prescribUig  the  qualiacaUons  for  ths   mos« 
numerous  branch  of   the  SUte  leglalaturay 
•     •     •     The  SUte  and  nctx:dy  else." 

He  then  cited  FederalUt,  No.  M:  "Tttm 
right  of  choosing  the  allotted  number  In  each 
SUte  Is  to  be  exercised  by  such  part  of  tba 
Inhabitant*  as  the  Stau  Italf  may  dealgnata. 
Words  could  n8t  have  been  adopted  mora 
obviously  leading  to  the  conclusion  thct  la 
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th*  fypmif.n  of  the  wrltem  of  tht  Pederalut, 
t^i*  S'.a'i'M  v'<r»«  t'<  have  the  »oI«-  f.ght  of  rtgu- 
latifiK  ih"'  f.u.Tf ,if;«>   " 

'Ihen,  fiirauT  d' wri,  he  toys:  "Th»-re  H 
noihiij!?  Iiina'i-  1.1  the  r:Kiit  of  iiiiflr!'r;e  It 
depencJ*    wh(<l/y    upon    governmcrual    rcgu- 

TliTe  was  r.re  other  Democratic  Senator 
not  (II  the  Joint  committee,  but  of  con- 
siderable di.'tinciiun,  and  I  arri  citlrR  these  to 
shd'A'  you  that  there  was  no  ciifTerenco  of 
opinion  between  Fuch  prominent  Repubhcan 
.Senators  a?  H.ward  and  Fessenden  ar.d  the 
Democratic  Senators.  Reverdy  Johnson 
Biid  Hendnok*  of  Indiana.  Senator  Hen- 
dricks said  (p  8801  :  "I  a-'k  the  Senators  the 
que.'^tion:  Have  the  Slates,  under  the  Consi*- 
tut.on.  the  right  to  control  the  elective 
frnnchiFC?  Dies  any  Senator  question  that? 
The  Senator  from  Mas.-achu;etls  does.  He 
thiTika  that  Congress  may  control  the  right  cf 
nuffrage  In  the  State,  but  It  has  not  been  a 
question  of  dispute  whether  the  State  had 
control  of  elective  franchise.  It  is  absolute 
and  perfect  " 

Then  Senator  Sumner  got  up  and  he  denied 
the  rijfht  of  a  State  to  deny  the  Negro  suflErac;e. 
but  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  Slate  had 
ei.tlre  control  over  the  right  of  suffrage  and 
cculd  deny  It  by  reason  of  condition  of  age. 
residence,  character,  education,  property,  and 
the  payment  of  taxes,  but  he  claimed  it  could 
not  be  applicable  to  color.  So  you  see.  even 
Senator  Sumner  would  have  denied  the  r.ght 
of  Congress  to  pass  the  present  bill. 

Coming  along  in  the  debate,  we  find  Sen- 
ator Wilson,  who  was  the  colleague  of  Senator 
Sumner  from  Massachusetts,  said  (p.  1255): 
"The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  made 
those  State  constitutions  •  •  •  they  well 
knew  what  the  qualifications  were.  Every 
State  constitution  provides  for  electors,  pre- 
scribes the  quallflcatlon  for  suffrage  The 
laws  of  the  States  provided  for  qualifications 
of  electors.  Every  State,  from  the  adoption 
o^  the  State  constitution  to  this  hour,  has 
claimed  the  authority  and  exercised  It  td 
cettle  the  qurstioi^  pertaining  to  suffrage. 
They  never  supposed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  the  power  to  change  it  They 
never  gave  that  power  and  they  never  in- 
tended to  give  that  power." 

Tliat  is  the  statement  of  Senator  Wilson, 
afterwards  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Then,  inclosing  the  early  debate  on  that 
section.  Senator  Fessenden,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  committee  that  drafted  It, 
made  this  statement  (p.  1278 1  :  "If  I  under- 
stand the  Constitution  at  all,  it  has  always 
been  considered  that  the  clause  which  I  have 
read,"  that  is.  the  second  section  of  article 
I  of  the  Constitution,  "acknowledged  the 
right  of  the  Slates  to  regulate  the  question 
of  suffrage.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever 
been  disputed.  •  •  •  The  States  have  a 
perfect  right  today  and  they  may  exercise  It 
as  they  see  fit  to  make  such  rules  as  suit 
them  with  regard  to  the  quallflcatlons  of 
electors." 

I  won't  weary  you  by  any  further  citations. 

When  the  fourteenth  amendment  was 
adopted,  you  will  recall  that  It  was  claimed 
by  some  Republicans,  I  think  by  George  H. 
Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  who  later  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the 
first  section  denying  to  the  States  the  power 
to  abridge  the  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States — although  the 
contrary  had  been  stated  time  and  time  again 
during  the  debate  on  this  amendment — it  was 
claimed  that  that  privilege  and  Immunity 
clause  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
denied  to  the  State  the  power  to  restrict  the 
right  of  suffrage,  and  when,  In  1868,  the 
fifteenth  amendment  was  under  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Boutwell  and  som^  others  thought 
It  was  not  necessary  to  pass  the  fifteenth 


amf-ndment  In  <iTdcr  to  give  the  N\;:o  Uk; 
I  .',ht  t-j  V  ,».«  b^:cau^e  tlipy  •..-iid  ii  <■  H'l  li«' 
done  by  a  fcimp!?  act  of  Conr'r<-»  u.  d't  itn- 
J  1 IV, lege  and  in:muii;'y  d.'iu.'e,  itiai  it.  u; 
an  act  of  CcM-vt^n  enlortii,^  the  priMlit-'e 
and  immunity  :lau.se.  That  attempt  wa.-? 
soon  dropped  That  h.ll  wa.s  debattd  in 
fho  Hou.se  huL  it  was  ;o.jn  dropped,  and  tl.e 
ft'teinth  amendnitiu  was  adopud  in  ord'  r 
to  e.tabii.'ih  the  po'.vcr  by  the  Coi..stitut,on. 

The  tlltcenih  amendment  was  passrci,  I 
think.  In  18C9  The  ide.i  that  the  privilefjes 
a'ld  miniunities  of  ihe  citizcn.'=  of  the  Uiii'i'd 
S'.ates  denied  in  seme  wav  the  ri^Jit  of  the 
States  to  control  suffrage,  that  idt-a  prevailed 
for  a  number  of  years  until,  in  1875.  there 
c  ime  along  the  Siau;;htcrhouse  cases,  and  In 
th'^^e  cases  there  was  laid  do'.vn.  you  re- 
member, for  the  first  time,  the  dislnction 
between  the  rights  of  a  citizen  and  a  State 
and  the  ri^  hts  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Slate..',  as  such:  that  is,  the  rights  which  erew 
out  of  .'ome  peculiar  relation  of  an  inhabitant 
of  a  Slate  to  the  United  States  Govcniment. 

Then,  you  remember,  very  shoitiy  after  the 
fciaua;hterhouse  cases,  there  came  the  case 
wh'.ch,  in  fact,  applied  the  general  proposi- 
ticn  that  there  was  a  distinci'!!!  between 
the  right  of  a  citizen  of  a  State  and  the 
riyht  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales 
per  se,  to  the  specific  'riiht  vt  a  wnnian 
to  vote.  That  was  the  case  of  .Winor  v.  Hap- 
persctt  (21  Wallace  163).  On  March  29,  1875. 
in  that  case  the  extent  of  the  di.stuicticn 
between  the  rignts  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  a  State 
with  rcgnrd  to  voting  was  la:d  di.wn  and  ex- 
plained, and  Chief  Justice  Waite  said  that 
the  "fact  that  the  right  of  voting  could  not 
grow  cut  cf  citizenship  alone  was  clear  when 
you  considered  who  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  everybody  born  here  was  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  ar.d,  therefore, 
if  voting  depended  on  citizenship  every  child, 
every  woman,  every  pauper,  every  criminal, 
e-.ery  person  bcrn  here  wculd  have  the  right 
to  vote,"  and  he  concluded:  "Certainly,  if 
the  cruris  can  con.sider  any  question  settled, 
this  i.s  one  For  nearly  90  years  the  people 
have  acted  upon  the  idea  that  the  Cun.stltu- 
tion.  when  it  conferred  citizenship,  did  not 
necessarily  confer  the  right  cf  sufTr.Tcre  " 

And  usSn^r  those  same  word,-  lure  in  the  year 
1943.  I  should  suppose  that  if  any  question 
had  been  settled  in  134  years,  it  was  this 
question  that  the  States  alone  po,£sessed  the 
ripht  of  control  of  suffrage 

Senator  MtruDocK.  Mr.  Chairman,  m;.y  I 
a.'k  this  qursticn? 

The  Chairm.^n.  Senator  Murdcck. 

Senator  Murdock.  Are  yuu  f.^miliar  with 
Public  Law  712  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, which  was  approved  September  16,  1942, 
wtth  reference  to  soldiers  voting? 

Mr  Warrfn.  Yes.  I  know  there  was  such  a 
lavv-. 

Sen.-'tor  Murdock.  Section  2  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "No  person  in  military  service  at  time 
of  war  shall  be  required,  as  a  CLiidltlon  cf 
voting  in  any  election  for  President,  Vice 
President,  electors  for  Pres'dent  or  Vice 
President,  or  for  Senator  or  Member  cf  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  pay  a  poll  tax 
or  ether  tax  or  mnke  any  other  payn-.ent  to 
any   State   or  political   subdivisicn   thereof." 

I  assume,  from  your  statement  here,  that 
you  would  take  the  position  that  that  section 
is  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  Warren.  Personally.  I  should  not  have 
had  any  doubt  about  it;  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  war  ptiwer  has  received  such  im- 
mense extensions  in  recent  years.  H  nee 
I  should  not  now  be  at  all  certain  as  to  how 
far  it  extended  in  that  direction.  Except  for 
the  war  power,  everything  that  I  have  said 
on  the  present  bill,  so  far  would  certainly 
apply.  I  would  have  made  precisely  the  same 
argument  if  I  had  appeared  before  this  com- 


n,:"  .-•  in  connection  with  that  bill  In  1042, 
I  r.'  \  t  fhiit  I  would  have  frui.kly  .'tr-.-d  iha 
I  (i  not  know  111  tlj.it  rerpetl  how  far  t,te 
•.  ir  power  extends.  I.  have  ab<.Ul  come  to 
•;.'•  conclusion  that  all  my  prtviou-j  vie-.vs 
t:  ,.  li-ng  the  (Xient  of  pi-wer  cf  this  Gov- 
1  i.  :  III  In  tinn;  cf  w  ir  must  be  t;ince!ed 
;.nd.  that,  at  the  pics  nt  mument.  I  do  not 
know  what  there  is  which  the  Oovornmcnt 
cannot  do  if  the  war  mukes  It  ncces.=ary. 

Now,  I  take  up  another  branch  of  iny 
argument.  I  dislike  alv.J  ys.  in  aiguii  g  be- 
fu.e  a  court,  for  I  ti'iitk  ic  i."  a  veiy  disame- 
able  thing  for  the  court  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
for  ycu  gentlemen,  to  cite  piissagcs  ficni 
cases;  and  yet,  tracing  this  Idea  that  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  control  the  ripht  of 
suffrptje  in  the  Stale  down  through  the  years 
and  decades,  I  must  show  how  far  this  state- 
ment comes  diiwa  in  decisions  by  the  Su- 
prem.-:  Court,  I  will  only  ci'c  a  few  c.ses  to 
show  that  it  comes  duwn  all  throu^ii  the 
line. 

The  first  case  und-r  the  legislation  that 
grew  out  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  was  not  deeded  by  the  Suprcir.e 
Court  until  1876,  You  remember  there  was 
a  series  of  statutes  purporting  to  enforce 
the  fcurleentii  and  fifteenth  amendments. 
A  large  portion  of  those  statutes  were  de- 
clared unconsututional  because  of  the  effort 
of  Congress  to  apply  them  directly  to  acts 
of  individuals  instead  of  to  acts  cf  S'-ates, 
but  there  was  th"  Enforcement  Act  of  May 
31.  1870;  there  wa5.  of  course,  the  Ku  Klux 
Act  of  April  20.  1870;  and  there  was  the 
Federal  Election  Act  of  June  10,  1872,  and 
there  was  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  March  1, 
1875;  and  they  all  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  sooner  or  later.  Under  them,  many 
caries  involving  constuuilonal  rights  of  citi- 
zens arose. 

Tiie  first  case  w.-.s  that  of  The  United  States 
V.  Reef!e  nl876),  92  U.  S.  214).  decided  in 
1876  It  involved  the  fifteenth  amendment 
and  the  enforcement  of  it  against  persons 
who  alleged  the  States  to  be  discriminating 
in  elections  against  them.  The  sections  of 
the  statute  v.iiich  were  sought  to  be  applied 
were  held  invalid  because  they  were  not  ap- 
propriate legislation  under  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  but  m  the  course  cf  that  case 
and  decision.  Chief  Justice  Waite  said  that 
■  Before  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment, it  was  po.'sible  for  a  State  to  exclude 
a  man  from  voting  because  of  his  race,  color, 
or  otherwise." 

He  said:  "Before  Its  adoption,  this  cculd 
be  dune.  It  was  ih.u  as  much  within  the 
power  of  t'le  fctate  to  exclude  citizens  of  tne 
Untied  States  from  voting  on  account  of  race 
and  so  forth  as  it  was  on  account  of  age, 
prc'perty.  or  education," 

Then  carne  the  ^flnor  v.  Happersett  deci- 
sion, v.hich  held  that  a  Stale  might  exclude 
women  ficm  voting.  Tiien  passing  dov.n  a 
long  list  of  cases,  there  is.  of  course,  the 
statement  in  the  £x  pr.rte  Yarbrcnigh  case  lu 
1884  (110  U,  S  56),  a  case,  I  think,  that  was 
cited  ten  or  a  dozen  times  in  the  recent 
Classic  c.ise  m  whi:h  Judge  Miller  said:  "The 
S.atcs,  in  prescribing  the  qualification  cf 
voters  for  tlie  mo.st  numerous  branch  of  their 
own  legislatures,  do  not  do  this  with  ref- 
erence to  liie  election  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Nor  can  they  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  for  those  eo  nomine.  They 
define  who  a.e  to  vote  for  the  popular  branch 
of  their  own  legislature,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Siates  says  the  same  per- 
sons shall  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  in 
that  State,  It  adopts  the  qualification  thus 
furnished  as  the  qualification  of  its  own  elec- 
lor,s  for  Menibtrs  of  Congress." 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Warren,  if  you  desire, 
in  the  interest  of  conserving  time,  you  can 
incorporate  that  in  the  record  here  as  part  of 
the  record. 
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Ui.  V;*JUWJ«  I  have  only  a  frw  other  ciu- 
tloiu.  The  decin.ou  in  W.hy  v.  Sinkli-r  (179 
U.  8  68),  In  1900,  uu!»7.cr»  the  que-tlcu.  I 
think,  that  Senator  Murdtvk  a^k'd  In  d  »- 
cuning  the  right  to  vote  for  Uentbera  ol 
CkjngieH,  Judge  Gray  bald:  "'They  define  wluj 
are  to  vote  for  the  popular  branch  of  their 
own  legislature  and  the  Conbaiutiou  of  the 
United  8'ates  says  the  same  peisons  sliad 
vote  for  Members  of  Conirrcss  in  that  State. 
It  adepts  the  qualification  thtis  fuinis.ied  as 
the  qualification  of  Its  own  electors  Kt 
Membera  of  Congress. ' 

I  call  attention  to  a  statement  made  in 
Pope  V.   Williams    (193  U.  S.  621).   In   1904, 
which  has  some  bearing  upon  one  of  the  con- 
tentions made  here  by  the  proponents  of  the 
present     bill.     Justice     Pecltham    says:      "A 
State,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Constitution  Is 
concerned,   might   provide   by   Its  own   con- 
stitution and  laws  that  no  one  but  native- 
born  citizens  shall  be  pei muted  to  vote,  as 
the  Federal  CouslltULion  does  not  confer  the 
r.ght  of  suffrage  upon  anyone,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  that  rlg'it  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised are  matters  for  the  States  alone  to 
prescribe,  subject   to  the  conditions   of  the 
Federal  Constitution,"  and  I  .want  to  call  to 
your   attention    the   following   words:     "The 
question  whether  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  State  might  be  regarded  by  others  as 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  is  not  a  Federal 
one.     •     •     •     The  right  of  a  S'ate  to  leg- 
islate    upon     the    subject     of     the     elective 
franchise  as  to  it  may  seim  good,  subject,  we 
believe,  to  the  conditions  already  stated  being 
as  unassailable,  we  think  it  plain  that  the 
statute  in  question  violates  this  right." 

We  come  down  as  late  as  1915  to  a  decision 
in  Gifwin  v.  Uruied  States  (238  U.  S.  347). 
That  was  the  Oklahoma  Cciisu  utlon  cass 
whtch  aro?e  under  the  flfteen'h  nmcndrr.ent: 
and  In  it  Chief  Ju';tice  White  ?ta'-d:  "It  is 
true  aL'io  that  the  am°ndment."  that  is,  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  "does  not  change, 
modify,  or  dep:ive  the  States  of  their  full 
power  as  to  suffrage  except,  of  couise,  as  to 
the  subject  with  which  the  amendment 
deals."  tint  is  the  subject  of  the  Negro. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  p.irticuiarly 
to  a  pa.s.sace  in  Cliief  Jumce  Whites  decision, 
in  wiiich  he  points  out  what  was  the  cotiten- 
tlon  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates 
at  that  time,  made  through  its  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  St.Ues.  Mr,  John  W. 
Davis:  "Tlie  United  Stales  says  that  State 
po\ver  to  piovidc  for  suffrage  is  not  dispaied, 
although,  of  course,  the  authority  of  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  and  the  limit  on  their 
power  that  Is  Insisted  on— her.ce  no  asser- 
tion denying  the  risht  of  a  S^fte  to  exert 
Judgment  and  dircretion  in  fixlne  the  quali- 
fications of  sufliage  is  advanced." 

That  Is,  the  Government,  thruurth  the  At- 
torney General  at  that  time,  did  not  even 
pretend  or  contend  that  the  Judt'ment  and 
discretion  of  the  United  Stales  in  fixing  the 
qualiflcalion  for  suffrage  ousted. 

I  am  not  going  to  dlscurs  the  Classic  case. 
It  has  been  discu.ssed.  I  tnml;.  in  testimony 
rather  ad  nauseam.     I  had  rather  supposed — 
and  before  this  question  came  up  I  read  that 
ca-e  a  number  of  times — I  had  not  supposed 
that  the  case  and  its  decision  had  anything 
whatsoever  to  do  with   the   qucfticn  of   the 
rlrht  of  the  State  to  control  6uffrr.:--e.     It  was 
simply   concerned   with    whether   a   primary 
ei^ctiun  was  an  election  within  the  m.c.~nirg 
of  the  term  "munner"  of  regulating  an  elec- 
tion as  used  In  this  fourth  section  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution.     I  searched  in  vain— I 
setirchcc'  In  vain  to  find  a  single  v.-oid  in  that 
decision  that  has  aiiythln;^  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  question  of  the  r-'jht  of  suffrage. 
But  you  ge-itlemen  are  quite  as  cap.ible.  and 
probably  more  capable  than  I  am.  of  knowing 
whnt    that    dccl-"  n    d-cidcs,     I    slraply    .ray 
that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  It  decides  nothing 


whaiM/evcr  ptTtUienl  to  thla  que.«tion  I  am 
now  htyuiuf.:  a'>d  I  hiul  net  k  ipp  *-d  thnt, 
eiuicpt  lor  ih<-  fiict  It  held  tttMl  a  prlmury 
tlcttuin  ailKht  Ite  Uuiuded  wilbin  the  unn 
"election"  aa  tuied  lu  tbe  Con»UtuUon.  except 
for  tlmt  decleion,  I  l;-d  not  aupputied  there 
was  a  single  propohitlon  or  dictiUQ  or  exprea-  j 
aion  lu  that  ca.'c  that  differed  In  tbe  »l;ghte»t  ; 
from  what  had  been  held  lu  case  after  Citse  | 
for  50  yea  re  before  It. 

I  have  finished  what  I  had  to  say. 
Senator  Comnaixt.  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  fourteenth  amendment  does  not  give  any 
power  such  as  asseru-d  In  this  bill,  but  there 
are    those    that    do.     There    are    those    who 
assert  that  the  Constitution  gives  some  power 
to  C6ngre;rf.     But  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  in  1917—1  believe  it  was — 
that  in  the  seventeenth  amendment  for  the 
popular  vote  for  Senators  they  reenacted,  so 
far  as  the  qualifications  of  Senators  are  con- 
cerned, the  same  clause  as  contained  In  aec- 
tlon  a  of  article  I  that  "The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  S.n- 
ators  from  each  State,  elected  by  the  people 
thereof  for  6  years,  and  each  Senator  thall 
have  one  vote.     The  electors  in  each  State 
shall    have    the   qualifioations   requisite    for 
electors  for  the   most   numerous   branch   of 
the  State  legislature." 

I  wanted  to  ask  yqp  whether  or  not  Uic.-e 
were  any  powers  in  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, if  it  would  not,  as  far  as  Senators  at 
least  are  concerned,  be  repealed  by  the  sub- 
sequent Insertion  in  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
se-. enteeuth  amendment. 

Mr.  W'ARfiEN.  Well,  I  should  not  have  any 
doubt  abjut  thai.  I  should  say  that  when  a 
word  had  been  used  In  the  original  Consti- 
tution and  at  least  sUeutly  construed,  that 
l£,  no  one  ever  claimed  tliat  the  quallfl:a- 
ti  i-.s  cculd  not  be  decided  by  the  States,  I 
should  say  that  a  word  in  the  seventeenth 
Rmendmcnt  meant  precisely  what  it  meant 
in  the  ciiginal  Conrtltutlon.  Whether  it  had 
the  effect  of  repealing  anything  in  the  four- 
teenth amendment  I  do  rot  know.  But  I 
hf.ve.  frai:kly.  never  given  any  consideration 
to  that,  believing  so  certainly  and  conclu- 
sively and  impressively  In  the  rtatements 
made  by  the  Senators  lilxjut  the  eflect  of  the 
fourteenth  amendmei;t.  so  I  cannjt  see  that 
there  i.<  anythin-,;  relating  to  the  States  right 
over  suffrage  to  repeal. 

S?nator  Connai.lt.  What  I  meant  wns 
this.  That  since  the  seventeenth  amend- 
ment Is  specific  tliat  It  deals  with  a  sint'le 
thin",  the  qualiflcalion  of  electors  for  Sena- 
tors, and  the  fourteenth  amendment  having 
general  terms  and  things  cf  that  kind,  with 
the  seventeenth  amendment  being  subse- 
quent to  the  fourteenth  amendment.  If  there 
wcs  anything  in  the  fourteenth  amendment 
it  woi-ild  certainly  have  to  yield  to  the  seven- 
teenth amendment  and  even  granting  the 
prcprents*  views,  you  would  hr.ve  to  have 
two  boxes,  you  would  have  to  have  one  for 
Concre^s  and  one  for  Senator  and  one  for 
State  cff.cers,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Waertn.  I  should  suppose  so.  but  I 
do  not  think  It  Is  necessary  on  the  basis  of 
my  argument. 

Scnat-r  Connally.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Wakrcn.  Just  1  minute.  I  suppose 
you  are  going  to  adjourn  very  shortly.  I 
had  not  intended  to  cover  this  whole  subject, 
of  course,  and  I  understand  one  of  the  great 
contentions  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
is  that  even  if  section  2  of  article  I  gives 
no  pcwer,  srctlon  4.  which  authorizes  Con- 
gress to  ad.pt  regulations  as  to  time,  place, 
and  manner,  gives  the  power  to  regulate  the 
euTraee. 

Of  course,  there  Is  not  a  single  decision 
of  the  United  States  courts  from  one  end  to 
the  o'her  that  even  Intimates  that  "maimer" 
of  conducting  an  election  Includes  the  quali- 
fication cf  electors.  But  pass  that  by.  II 
It  does,  what  was  the  lue  of  section  2?     II 


the  C<»n*muU*»n  a^mmed  to  fl«  th#  qtMllfl- 
ti.tlofu  of  t,»c.un  by  •«;itoo  2,  why  atoouki  li 
jmn  »>•»•  »<ciiou  4  and  giv«  Congrwa  lh« 
r:«hl    lo   change   everyth'ng    mhicb    It   hi»d 
alu-iuly  fU*d  lu  aeciuu  21    In  othtr  Wttd*. 
u  IS  impo^hible  that  tbe  two  aectUDoa  include 
the  kanie  sub^rci  maltir.  becuUM  by  aecUoa 
4,  if  11  be  true  that  "manner"  Includea  Ax- 
ing   qualiilcaiions.   then    Congresa   ham   full 
Io*er   to  do  anythirig  about  quallficatloas 
and  Con^reiji  has  full  power  to  override  aec- 
tion  2.      Is  it  conceivable  that,  having  pre- 
scribed   the    qualification*    for    voting    lor 
Members  of  Cougrcss  In  the  Constitution  It- 
f  elf  by  section  2,  the  Federal  Convention  tbea 
proceeded  only  a  day  or  two  later,  to  adopt 
section  4.  which,  en  the  present  theory,  em- 
powered Congress  to  alter  or  do  away  with 
any  or  all  of  the  qualifications  wlilch  the 
Convention  had  already  establithcd  by  the 
Constitution  iuelf  in  section  2?     It  cannot 
be  Uiai  the  Convention  was  adoptint;   two 
fectlons,  one   of  which  absolutely  nullified 
the  other.     That  Is  all  I  have  got  to  say  on 
that  subject.     II  that  argument  can  be  over- 
come, and  the  fact  that  no  decision  of  the 
Supreme    Court    has    ever    Intimated    that 
"manner"    Included    regulation    of   suffrage. 
If  those  two  arguments  can  be  overcome.  I 
cannot  make  them  any  clearer  or  more  forci- 
ble and  I  am  not  going  to  take  them  up. 

I  have  confined  my  arguments  piucly  to 
the  meaning  and  construction  and  Inteipre- 
tat'on  of  section  2  of  article  I,  and.  as  I  say, 
I  cannot  find  in  the  legislative  debate*  In  the 
courts  or  In  the  writings  ol  any  lawyer  any 
attempt  to  a^crt  that  the  States  did  not 
absolutely  control  the  right  of  suffrage,  vuitd 
the  question  has  arisen  within  the  last  few 
vf^^rs  ard  been  encouraged  by  what  some 
people  think  they  find  In  the  Classic  cme. 
If  I  am  able  to  understand  the  E.iglifh  lan- 
gurge.  "  cannot  find  there  what  they  think 
thev  find;  but  I  am  not  going  Into  that  be- 
ceu..e  yru  f:entlerat;n  are  fully  ccmpetcnt  to 
decide  what  you  think  the  Classic  case 
dei  ides. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  gentlemen  lor  your 
patience. 

S.aator  Connally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  request  the  authority  of  the  ctimmlttee 
that  the  stenographer  fiunlsb  Jud  'e  Warren  a 
copy  at  the  erirliest  practical  moment,  ol 
his  reniaiks  here  and  that  he  be  accorded 
the  privilege  cf  Inserting  In  lull  any  matter 
thit  lie  has  or  embellishing  whx-.t  he  taa 
taid  to  make  It  a  full  and  compltte  sUte- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection.  It  U  lo 
ordered.    Senator  Austin. 

Seiiaur  Austin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appie- 
clale  the  opportun.ty  to  listen  lo  Mr.  Chailea 
Warren  en  this  iUbJect.  It  haa  been  a  very 
illutnmating  discus.'^ion. 

There  Is  cne  point  which.  II  fie  cares  to 
talk  on.  I  would  l.ke  to  hear  his  views  on 
and  that  is  the  use  or  definition  of  quallll- 
cat.":t~  in  the  brief  ana  In  many  argumenle 
that  have  appeared  In  aupport  of  this  pro- 
pc  ~al.  The  assertion  appears  that  tbe  re- 
quircrrrtnt  nf  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  la 
not  a  qualification  end  that  It  Lb  jnly  a 
prerequisite  or  condition  and  that,  there* 
fore,  this  proposal  does  not  offend  the  Con- 
Etitutlon.  Do  you  care  to  comment  on  that 
sub.eC'' 

lit.  V/AERXN.  When  we  go  back  before  the 
Ccnst.iuticn.  a  qualific:.tion  to  vote  meant 
whatever  the  State  constltui.jn  or  the  Bute 
Icr^ature  requ.red  of  a  man  in  order  to 
m:'ke  him  eligible  to  vote.  Therefore,  the 
qualifications  which  the  Constitution  si>eake 
of  must  mean  what  It  meant  In  the 
States  and  what  It  meant  In  the  SUtes  be- 
fore 1707,  1.  e.,  such  ccndltlcns  prereaulsltca, 
or  the  exi-Acnce  of  such  other  facts  or  condi- 
tions a.s  the  States  thought  It  necrssary  to  re- 
quire before  granting  to  en  Inhabitant  the 
right  to  vote,     I  cannot  see  how  it  could 
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possibly  mem  ai.ythln^  other  than  that. 
They  were  no:  o.i^n.atitig  a  iaiiijuax".  They 
w«ie  adoptini'  Xho  rftjUiromcnrs  with  wh'ch 
they  were  pcrrf-ctly  funuhar,  \^h!rh  incliidpcl 
the  rec[Ulreir.fnt  it  payiii?  a  poll  tax:  the  re- 
quirement of  ptifsc-smg  so  much  wealth  or 
•o  murh  mo:i«-y.  etc.  It  was  a  question  fcr 
the  States  exclusively  to  decide  what  they 
should  require  of  a  man  before  they  should 
render  him  qualified  to  vote. 

I  cannot  see  It  In  any  other  way  thin  thiit 
because  If  that  Is  not  so.  then  you  must  flr.d 
a  power  of  Congress  to  define  a  word  In  the 
Constitution  and  I  lock  In  vain  for  any  such 
power.  That  is  purely  a  Judicial  question. 
Congress  has.  as  I  said  at  the  opening,  no 
more  power  to  define  a  word  in  the  Consti- 
tution than  It  hiis  to  insert  a  word  in  the 
Constitution,  in  fact,  to  define  a  word  v;ould, 
In  many  cn.'ses.  be  to  Insert  it  Just  as  I 
•aid.  Senator  Pfpper  wanted  to  prescribe 
"reasonable  qualifications"  which  Is  certainly 
an  Insertion 
The  CHAIRM^N  Senator  McFAnu^No? 
Senator  tArf  KKLAfto.  ffo  questions. 
The  Chaieman.  Senator  Connaixt? 
Senator  Connali.t.  I  merely  waiit  to  ex- 
cess my  own  appreciation  and  I  am  sure  all 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  are 
grateful  to  you  for  this  very  illuminating  and 
unselflab  ar^cument  yuu  have  made  on  this 
•ubject. 

M/.  Wajwen    I  hope  I  have  cast  a  few  rays 
Of  Ui^ht 

The  Chaieman    Senator  Murdock? 
Senator  Mckdock.  I   have   n^jited   probably 
too  many  questions  now      I  do  want  to  say 
I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  discussion. 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Rcvercomb? 
S«'nator  Rr\ERCOMB    No  questions. 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Danaher? 
Senator  Danaher.  I   thlnlc   you   might   In- 
advertently hnve  been  led  into  error  In  reply 
to  Senator  Connallt  s  question.     Surely  you 
do  not  mean  that   the  seventeenth  amend- 
ment repealed  the  fourteenth  amendment? 
Mr.  Waeren.  Certainly  not. 
Senator   Conn.kllt.  I   did    not   make    that 
qualification.     It  was  as  to  suffrage  only  that 
the  seventeenth  amendment  referred  to 

Mr.  Warren.  My  answer  was  that  I  d:d  not 
agree  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  had 
anything  to  do  with  suffrage  at  all.  so  I  did 
not  think  the  seventeenth  would  repeal  It; 
but  If  the  fourteenth  amendment  did  have 
anything  to  do  with  State  rights  over  suf- 
frage, then  I  should  say  the  Senator  wns 
correct  In  thinking  that  the  stventeenlh 
ameiidment  might  have  repealed  It  I  would 
not  make  tJiat  tix)  definite,  because.  In  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  am  rather  Inclined 
to  think  th-it  If  you  are  going  to  repeal  some 
previous  constltutlcnnl  amendment,  you  had 
be'Tcr  make  it  specific 

Senator  D\NAHrE.  One  other  question. 
8u.ely  It  Is  a  facr  that  ;.pportionment  Is  still 
based  upon  the  fourteenth  amendment,  sec- 
tion 2' 

Mr.  W.AREEN  Certainly.  Apportionment  of 
Representatives,  you  mean' 

Senator    Danahes.  Yes:     and    we    have    a 
cen?U3    every    10    years    for    the    purpose    rf 
counting  the  number  of  persons  within  the' 
State    upon    v.h:ch    apportionment    shall    be 
predicated. 

Mr  VV.^H.rEN.  Certainly. 
Senator  D'Naheb.  And  when  we  passed  the 
fourteenth  am:»ndmrnt.  we  certainly  repealed 
explicitly  that  portion  cf  article  I  of  the  orig- 
inal Constitution  which  had  prescribed  a 
distinction  between  free  persons  and  all 
others  who  were  to  be  counted  for  appcrtlon- 
tnent  purpo?cs? 

Mr.  W.ARRTN.  Precisely.  It  Is  precisely  the 
■ame  subject— Just  as  was  the  repeal  of  the 
proMbitior.  amendment.  You  probably  could 
not  have  repealed  that  amendment  by  Im- 
pi:c:i:icn  merely. 


Sen;i.tor  Danaher  I  Y.ve  enj  ye1  y^ur  cUs- 
ci:.-.s;(  p.  very  much  aiid  I  h.^w:  i.p;;rcc:atcd 
your  crntributicn  ?o  srraily  I  wi.ii'd  l:ke  to 
ui-k  yji:r  op:i;ion  en  a  hypothetical  jK:!:it 

Mr  Waep.en.  My  opinion  on  hyjjothetlcal 
pol;its  Is  usually  not  very  valuable. 

S''naior  DANAiiEH.  It  is  at  lea.'^t  ns  valuable 
as  the  expert  witne.'^s  and  I  \vc:u!d  like  to 
have  you  comment.  If  you  will,  on  this  cs- 
sumptKni : 

,^- -vrp.e  thTe  v^'c  b'^fore  u*  a  ^ill  v.  h;c!i 
rer.d  r<  follows:  "Whene.'cr  any  State,  mu- 
nicipality, cr  oilier  ^oven.ment  or  trovern- 
mental  sutdivision.  or  any  person,  whether 
or  not  acting  under  color  of  uxithority  of  the 
lav.'H  of  any  state  or  subdivision  thereof.  shaU 
abridge  in  any  way.  the  right  of  any  cltlren. 
be:ni7  21  yei^rs  cf  age.  to  vote  m  any  primary 
or  elec'.icn  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  I  resi- 
dent ar.d  Vice  President  of  the  United  Stales. 
R -pref-entative  in  Congress,  the  executive  and 
JU'.iiclal  officers  of  a  S'.ate,  or  the  members  of 
the  legislature  thereof."  those  words  fallow- 
ing exactly  article  XIV,  s-'cllcn  2:  "the  num- 
ber of  Representatives  from  any  such  State 
wherein  such  ab:  idu'ment  exists,  sl:all  be  re- 
duced in  the  ratio  that  the  number  of  such 
cUircii.s  whoe  r.glit  so  to  vote  shall  be 
abi'idf^ed  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons in  any  such  Slate  " 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  I  have  e.xphunrd  to 
you  what  I  believed  sec.ion  2  of  the  four- 
teenth amendmei.t  permitted  Ci  i.:;rc?s  to  do 
As  to  any  particular  bill.  I  must  answer  wliat 
I  h.ive  .■•cvpral  t;nies  answered  to  a  similar 
ouestion  befoie  the  Supreme  Couit  when 
they  have  a;ked  me:  Would  you  say  that 
this  law  applies  to  such-and-<uch  and  such- 
and-such?  I  h".ve  Invarubly  had  to  answer 
that  I  have  encush  difficulty  in  arguing  this 
one  case  and  I  certainly  will  argue  the  other 
cases  .when  I  come  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  ycu  \(ry  n.uch, 
Ju:lgo».\V.irrea. 


Your  CoDgressman  Can  Help 
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HON  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  12.  1943 

Mr.  O'KONSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  during: 
these  trying  times  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions going  out  by  the  hundreds  it  is 
d  fBcult  for  mojt  people  to  learn  ju.t 
whar  they  are  entitled  to  and  what  they 
are  net  entitled  to.  In  this  respect  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
people  to  the  fact  that  a  Congressman's 
of5ce  is  the  best  and  surest  way  of  getting 
help  in  straightening  out  Federal  matters. 
It  IS  a  Conpres.'^man's  duty  to  help  in  mat- 
ters of  difficulty  confronting  his  people. 
A  Congressman  is  the  people's  represent- 
ative in  Washington.  He  is  their  agent. 
If  the  people  have  any  trouble  in  col- 
lecting their  allotment  or  any  benefit  due 
them,  their  Congressman  is  the  best  bet 
to  talie  care  of  it  for  them. 

In  my  short  experience  here  I  have 
already  helped  in  the  adjustment  of  hun- 
dreds of  dependency  allotment  cases.  In 
my  short  time  here  I  have  already  helped 
to  straighten  out  scores  of  insurance 
claims.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
and   the   Dependency   Allotment    Office 


here  in  Wa.'-h  n?tnn  are  without  doubt 
two  cl  the  bLit  and  mcst  conscienticu.s!y 
managed  departments  in  Washington. 
Ti:ey  are  m.'st  co.jp,;-ra'-ive  and  courteous 
at  all  time=.  In  no  instance  have  they 
relused  help  or  reiiLscd  to  settle  claims 
fa  rly  and  honestly. 

FINANCIAL   CLA'MS   APE    BEST    HANDLED   THROUGH 
A  CONGRESSMAN'S  OFFICE 

Should  anyone  have  a  clr.lin  against 
tlie  Government  for  a  dependency  allot- 
ment or  any  war  benefit,  it  is  best  to  first 
ask  for  help  from  the  local  Red  Cross, 
local  veterans'  service  cffice,  or  American 
Legion.  These  local  agencies  will  do 
everything  they  can.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever. .scmeLhmg  goes  wrong,  and  the 
claims  are  not  settled,  cr  it  takes  too 
much  time  to  get  the  case  settled.  If 
that  happen.'^,  your  best  bet  is  to  write 
your  Ccn[:res.'-m?n  and  explain  every- 
thing to  him  in  detail.  Your  Congre.'^s- 
man  can  find  out  what  is  wrong  and  can 
help  in  getting  settlement. 

Shc'ld  my  people  know  of  any  person 
whose  claim  i,s  unduly  long  in  being  set- 
tled---eirind  hat  person  that  a  Con- 
grer  man's  (■f!i:-e  is  the  best  and  most  of- 
feciive  cleaniir' hou.se.  Your  Congres-s- 
man  has  a  direct  connection  with  all  of- 
fices in  Wa.shinston.  He  can  serve  his 
people  very  effectively  in  getting  matters 
straightened  cut.  It  is  his  duty  to  do 
this,  and  it  costs  nothing.  That  is  what 
a  Congressman  draws  his  salary  for.  To 
give  an  idea  of  what  a  Cor.gres.sraan  can 
do — m  the  10  months  I  have  been  here 
the  fcllowin-:  claims  have  been  adjusted 
with  the  a'd  of  my  office; 

W.  P    A.  claims $93,000 

Veterans'    pension    claims   of   Vv'^rld 

Vv^ar  No    1   (monthly) 2,000 

ViUriip.^"  Insurance  claims  of  World 

V/ar  No.  2 250,000 

Other  claims  (monthly) 750 

Your  Congre.'^.'-man  has  received  splen- 
did cooperation  frcm  the  offices  here  in 
settling  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Hf  cin  help  you  just  as  he  has 
helped  hundreds  of  others.  U':e  your 
Congre.ssman.  That  is  his  job.  Whether 
it  be  a  claim  for  l"bor  or  service,  an  insur- 
ance claim,  a  dependency  cia.m.  a  pen- 
sion claim,  or  any  other  claim,  use  your 
Congiessnian  if  working  through  your  lo- 
cal agencies  dO'\s  not  work  ott  satisfnc- 
toniy.  Your  Congressman  v.-ill  bo  glad  ti 
help  you.  as  li°  has  helped  others. 


The  American  Doughboy 


EXIENSION  CF  REMARIIG 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

<-  F  M.A':s^c■I^l•s^rTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Noveriibcr  12.  1043 

Mr.  McCOrMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  rugged 
he!o..sm  of  a  sclder  v.ho  is  bearing  the 
brunt  of  our  figiitmg  today.  I  refer  to 
the  doughooy,  the  man  with  a  rifle  in 
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his  hands  and  detennination  in  his  heart,   i 

who  has  emerged  as  the  great  soldier  of   j 
this  war.  I 

He  is  not  always  the  fli'st  to  strike  at   | 
tlie  enemy.     The  planes  do  that.     But    j 
you  can  be  sure  that  when  the  action  is   j 
over,  the  cicugliboy  will  be  standing  guard 
over  the  ground  he  has  taken,  with  a   i 
weary  grin  of  satisfaction  on  his  face  and    I 
a  bayonet  which  is  still  qu^ck  with  death 
for  any  fee  who  dares  to  challenge  him. 
I  mean  no  derogation  to  the  bravery  of 
other  arms  wl-^n  I  say  that  it  is  the  in- 
dividual infantryman  who  has  captured 
my  imagination. 

He  comes  In  all  size.c,  and  his  name 
is  written  in  all  the  polyglot  tonrrues  of 
our  conglomerate  America.  There  he 
stands:  tough,  sturdy,  unbeatable — a 
helmeted  symbol  of  America  aroused. 

He  is  not  a  showy  fighter.  But  do  not 
underestimate  his  skill  and  his  resource- 
fulness. His  way  of  •warfare  combines 
much  of  the  shrewd  caution  which  the 
plaipsman  knew  and  which  his  ancestors 
practiced  in  the  deep  forests  of  our  new 
America.  He  fits  superbly  into  the  grroitp 
playr  of  a  combat  team.  But  in  the  end, 
he  is  an  individualist. 

He  must  be.  His  fortress  is  often  a 
lonely  fox  hole  where  he  carries  on  by 
himself  as  a  detached  element  of  his 
team.  Crouching  there  on  the  defense 
he  absorbs  the  most  terrible  punishment. 
But  when  the  tanks  have  rolled  over  his 
head,  he  rises  from  the  earth  to  surprise 
and  throw  back  the  enemy  infantry 
which  follows. 

The  courage  and  fortitude  which  the 
American  infantryman  displays  in  the 
jungles  of  the  E»aciftc  islands,  in  the 
damp  and  frigid  mists  of  Attu.  on  the 
muddy  plains  and  in  the  rugged  hills  of 
Italy — these  qualities,  I  say,  command 
the  admiration  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nation.  In  the  familiar  acts  of  his  daily 
life,  this  man  displays  a  dogged  heroism 
which  is  inconceivable  to  those  who  have, 
not  endured  the  constant  imminence  of 
d'^ath. 

It  is  a  life  of  exhaustion,  with  days  of 
mud  and  rain  and  beating  sun.  with 
bivouacs  threatened  by  the  stealthy 
menace  of  enemy  patrols,  when  the 
sweetest  soiind  that  disturbs  his  slumbrr 
Is  the  whistle  of  his  own  artillery's  shells 
searching  out  hidden  pockets  of  resist- 
ance of  the  hillside  ahead  which  will  be 
tomorrow's  business. 

Thousands  of  Americans  are  leading 
that  life  today.  They  are  not  men  who 
were  selected  for  some  special  quality  of 
courage.  They  are  the  men  you  passed 
on  the  streets  a  year,  2  years  ago.  You 
saw  them  in  the  restaurants  at  noon- 
time. You  laughed  beside  them  at  a 
neighborhood  theater  and  cheered  them 
on  a  football  field. 

Then  the  Army  took  them,  put  them 
through  the  most  rigorous  training, 
taught  them  to  use  a  variety  of  weap- 
ons— machine  Runs,  mortars,  bazookas, 
antitank  guns,  light-field  guns,  grenades, 
knives,  and.  of  course,  the  rifle.  It 
taught  them  the  cold-blooded  business  of 
stalking  and  killing  an  enemy.  It  taught 
them  to  hunt  him  down  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  storm  his  beaches  from  as- 


sault boats.  It  taught  them  to  swing 
down  on  him  from  the  skies  with  incred- 
ible swiftness.  It  taught  them  so  well 
that  they  were  veterans  before  they  ever 
heard  the  sound  of  a  hostile  bullet. 

Now  they  are  out  there,  almost  con- 
stantly under  fire.  Uiing  with  tlieir  he;irls 
the  soWier's  ekill  -hidi  lias  become  iii- 
stinct.  I  do  not  know  from  what  deep 
wel'  of  our  country's  traditions  they  have 
drawn  their  courage.  But  I  do  know  that 
if  for  one  instant  we  permit  the  comfort 
we  si  ill  enjoy  at  home  to  deflect  our  at- 
tention from  their  deeds  we  shame  and 
debase  not  only  these  men  but  ourselves. 

The  doughboy  is  a  great  American. 
In  his  bearing  there  is  a  dignity  which 
only  a  free  man,  figliting  for  freedom, 
could  hope  to  possess.  Patient,  perspir- 
ing, weary,  so  long  as  an  enemy  remains 
in  the  field  he  will  be  out  there— fighting. 
And  when  the  fighting  is  finally  over  he 
will  still  be  out  there,  and  the  field  will 
belong  to  him — to  the  individual  infan- 
tryman. 


Drirc-for-Actkm   Comaittee 
P«Iicsr  Pracri 


Reafti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

or  nCDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPBSSENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  12,  1943 

Mr.  LAl^TDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am  herewith 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  news  release 
which  was  issued  by  the  Drive-for-Action 
Committee  foUowtng  a  meeting  of  our 
executive  board  on  Friday: 

Follow  jug  a  meeting  oT  the  executive 
boanl  of  the  Drive- for -Action  Conmiittee 
late  tilts  alternooa,  Uie  lollowlng  statement 
was  Issued  Jointly  by  Fwepresentatlve  Gerald 
W.  Lakdtb  and  Karl  E.  Mtthwt,  who  are  serv- 
ing as  co-chairnxaa  of  the  committee  which 
was  termed  a  week  ago  and  began  Its  activi- 
ties on  Monday  of  tills  week: 

"Five  new  membera  from  fire  addlUonal 
States  were  elected  to  the  executive  board 
of  the  Drlve-for -Action  Conunlttee  at  to- 
day's meetings.  The  new  board  members 
are:  Representative  Johw  PHn.LiTS,  ct  Calt- 
fomlte.  Representative  Wn^LiAM  Hnx,  of  Cd- 
orado:  Representative  Chiaibji  Mxbkow.  of 
New  Uampehire,  RepreaentaUve  Fbavk  Bar- 
BiTT.  of  Wyoming!  and  Representative 
Waltb  Hcsak.  of  Waabingtoo;  all  Beputo- 
lieans. 

•Each  of  the  executive  board  members  who 
now  number  21  aepresenUUveB  from  21 
States  is  carrying  a  membership  biaok  con- 
taining the  pledge  for  action  which  all  m«n- 
b»8  are  required  to  sign  and  the  committee 
leaffinned  ite  decision  to  foUow  the  policy 
of  admitting  to  membership  all  who  approve 
of  the  drive  for  action  and  request  nember- 
Bhlp  witto  the  group  but  refraining  from 
•oliclting  any  new  members.  Committee 
regulatioDS  provide  that  all  are  welcome,  but 
none  are  urged  to  )oin  in  the  drive  to  oon- 
pel  the  (democratic  leadership  to  end  ita  do- 
nothing  program  and  to  bring  before  Con- 
gress leglsUtion  to  oorrect  ezteting  problemfi 
on  the  home  front.  For  the  time  being,  we 
are  contlntilng  to  ccnoentrate  on  the  prob- 


lems of  dlqxxU^  at  the  food  subaidy  quM- 
tion.  incre«i&lng  the  production  of  gaaoliiM 
and  fuel  oil.  setUng  up  methods  lor  effectu- 
ating cconcmy  in  Government,  and  provid- 
ing leglslatlim  which  will  give  private  cltl- 
rens  an  onxirtunltv  to  protect  thcmaelvew, 
through  regular  Judicial  channels,  against 
Ulegal  invauona  of  private  rights  and  by 
O.  P.  A.  and  other  bureaucratic  agencies.  An 
action-ptanniui;  como^tee  beaded  by  Repre- 
sentative Tii.vj,.AS  WiNTiR.  of  Kansas,  la  at 
vrorlc  preparing  a  list  of  additional  action  ob- 
Jccilvefi. 

"The  metnbershtp  of  the  entire  oommlttre 
is  DOW  crowding  60  and  it  is  expt^cted  that 
the  enure  tnpinbership  of  the  committee 
with  it«  committee  aaslgxunents  can  be  an- 
nounced next  meek." 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  majority 
leader  today  announced  that  the  House 
would  be  in  aes.tion  Saturday.  Lamms  and 
Ilumr  said,  "When  the  Drive-for-Actkin 
Committee  was  hrat  announced,  we  stated 
it  was  our  purpose  to  bold  the  House  in 
eeaaiou  e\-ery  l^islatlve  day  except  flatur- 
days  and  hoUdaya.  However,  we  are  glad 
that  Mr.  McOoaMACX  Is  holding  the  House  in 
session  tomorrow  even  though  Saturday  ses- 
sions are  a  departure  from  the  eataUished 
custom.  We  propoae  to  use  the  opportunity 
presented  at  tomorrow 'a  seaston  to  secure 
additional  signatures  to  peUtions  Koa.  13 
and  14  which  deal  with  the  O.  P.  A.  au- 
thorities and  with  the  oU  and  gasoUue  altu- 
ations  respectively.  Since  the  drive  started 
by  this  oommittee.  the  algnaturea  on  both 
petiUons  have  more  than  doubled  and  we 
expect  to  continue  this  line  of  atuck  on  Sat- 
iird.TV  and  during  next  week  and  all  the 
following  sessions  until  action  Is  secured. 
We  are  al.so  highly  gratified  that  the  majority 
leader  today  announced  a  working  legiela- 
tlve  program  for  next  week.  It  Is  precisely 
this  St  whieti  we  have  been  aiming.  We 
shall  oooperate  In  every  way  to  get  actVra 
en  pending  legislation  but  we  are  ready  to 
hold  the  House  in  seaston  and  to  continue 
our  program  of  outltnlng  steps  wtiteh  Con- 
gress should  take  fust  as  long  «s  the  majority 
leadrr»hlp  falla  to  face  np  to  the  serlooa 
prcWems  now  hsndlcapplng  our  war  effort 
both  at  home  and  abroad." 


Island  Military  Air  Bases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAaOIJMA 

IK  "IHE  SENATE  OP  THE  ClfXTED  STATES 

Friday.  November  12. 19li 

Mr.  REYNOUJS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscosd  an  extremely  in- 
leresLing  article  by  MaJ.  AlrTanrVT  P. 
de  Seversky  entitled  "Sevcrsky  Doubts 
Future  Value  of  Islatkl  Mihtary  Air 
Bases."  "Hw  articl*  was  published  to  the 
Washington  Star  of  Prtday.  November 
5.  1943.  I  was  particularly  Impressed  by 
it,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  the  paat  5 
years  I  have  advocated  the  construction 
of  a  band  of  steel  aroand  our  portion  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  secure  us 
against  assault  by  any  nation  or  nations 
in  the  wtJrid.  The  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cimndlh  1 
who  reoenUy  made  a  vcrth-vtiile  tnp 
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around  the  world,  spoke  of  the  establish- 
ment of  bases  m  various  sections  of  the 
world  for  tl:,'  benefit  of  this  country  in 
the  post-war  days.  I  highly  recommend 
a  rea(''ntf  of  tlie  article  by  the  Senator 
from  Kcntutky. 

There  bc.nn  no  objection,  the  article 
by  Mai  A.  P  de  Seversky  was  ordered  to 
be  prmled  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

6c\ni&KT    Doi-BTn   Fititie   Valuk   or   Island 
MiirrA«Y  Aw  Bases 

( By  Ma j  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky ) 
Interest  In  the  peat-war  duposltlon  of  the 
(treat  network  or  air  bases  built  by  the  United 
States  all  arcund  the  glob«  haa  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  reports  of  the  special  Senate 
committee  which  recently  returned  from  an 
Inspect lorf  tour  of  the  battlefields.  Concern 
for  the  late  of  outlying  points  now  being 
used  as  air  bases  was  also  reflected  by  the 
President  In  his  reference  to  the  Japanese 
mandated  Islands  In  his  message  to  Congress. 
The  commercial  and  political  phases  of 
this  problem  are  outside  the  scope  of  this 
dispatch  It  Is  self-evident  that  globe- 
glrdllng  passenger  and  freight  services  will  re- 
quire long  chains  of  air  stations  to  discharge 
and  take  on  passengers  and  cargo,  whether 
we  own  tho.ie  stations  outright  or  share  their 
use  with  other  countries. 

But  the  military  phase  of  the  discussion 
deserves  more  serious  thought  than  It  has  so 
far  received.  Nearly  everyone  assumes  that 
a  vast  number  of  air  bases  distributed  all  over 
the  planet  will  b«  needed  to  support  a  great 
military  air  force  such  as  the  United  States 
Is  likely  to  possess 

PICTVRE     HAS     CHANCED 

This  simply  is  not  true,  and  it  seems  highly 
desirable  that  Americans  should  obtain  a 
more  realistic  understanding  of  the  matter. 
We  surely  do  not  want  to  gum  up  post-war 
relations  with  friendly  countries  for  the  sake 
of  bases  which,  from  the  strictly  military 
viewpoint,  at  least,  are  unnecessary. 

When  people  assume  that  our  air  power 
will  require  far-flung  bases  clear  around  the 
globe,  tliey  are  usually  drawing  a  parallel 
with  sea  power.  Naval  operations  call  for 
permanent  strong  points  at  strategic  Inter- 
vals, like  Gibraltar.  Singapore,  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hong  Kong.  Corregldor,  etc.;  hence  It  Is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  same  need  exists  in  the 
case  of  air  power. 

But  strategic  aviation,  designed  for  striking 
directly  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy,  will  have 
no  us«  for  Intermediary  bases.  Their  pos- 
sesslo  >  may  even  ^lOve  a  handicap.  In  that 
the  Job  of  defending  them  will  divert  vital 
•Ir  power  from  the  main  task  of  knocking  out 
the  enem;*  in  his  homeland. 

WILL    BK    BASKO    AT    HOME 

Air  power  In  the  near  future  will  be  fight- 
ing directly  from  Its  point  of  origin,  which  Is 
to  say  from  the  mainland  containing  Indus- 
trie*, natural  resources,  and  manpower.  Its 
function  will  be  to  destroy  the  corresponding 
enemy  air  power,  likewise  at  Its  point  of 
origin.  In  such  a  contest  between  main 
concentrations,  all  ln-t>etween  bases  will  be- 
come me&uiugless. 

Tlioae  who  think  we  shall  need  chains  of 
bases,  even  when  they  are  politically  far- 
•igbted.  frequently  go  astray  on  this  issue 
because  they  are  reckoning  on  the  kind  of 
aviation  we  have  today,  rather  than  the 
aviation  certain  to  emerge  tomorrow.  They 
forget  that  most  of  the  In-between  bases  con- 
structed during  the  war  were  necessary  to 
compensate  for  the  short  operational  range 
of  aircraft  Fvery  time  that  additional  range 
has  been  built  Into  airplanes,  mgre  of  these 
way  stations  have  lost  their  strategic  value. 
Tnat  Is  why  General  Mac  Arthur  new  sees 
tije  possibility  of   using  air  power   In   long. 


I    ma.ssive    .strokes    instead    of    hopping    from 
island  to  island. 

Wlien  we  have  available  bombers  with  the 
raiiRe  to  bomb  Europe  frcni  American  soil,  it 
will  make  not  the  slighte-t  diPertrce 
whether  they  operate  ircm  the  Ametic.ui 
mainland  or  from,  let  \h  say.  the  Bahamas 
The  cxr'^  few  hiir.drfd  ir.i'e-  will  not  repre- 
sent an  aclv.mtaf:?  On  t'se  contrary.  First. 
It  will  be  impoJ-.-ib'.e  to  crncentraf  i?unicient 
aviation  at  such  outlyinc;  polntji  for  decisive 
olfensive  action;  and  seo.>iid.  the  pu'ure  w.l 
be  Immensely  complicated  by  the  vulnerable 
overseas  supply  problem  The  inc«t  sens:ble 
and  economical  procedure  will  be  to  ft:h: 
from  tlie  main  base?;  that  i?.  tlie  Amer cm 
continent. 

COCLD  SEI.'E   ENEMY    ISLANDS 

To  hold  an  Intermediary  bai-->  you  mv;>t  he 
able  to  protect  it  with  aviation  equal  to 
everything  the  enemy  can  throw  at^am.-t  it 
If  that  base  is  close  to  the  enemy's  main 
aerial  strength,  it  therefore  becomes  inde- 
fensible. The  same  Is  true  of  an  enemy's 
bases  close  to  our  own  country  Suppose  a 
hostile  f>ower  held  bases  in  the  Caribbean, 
dependent  on  supplies  from  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean.  Obvlcusly  we  would  take 
th?m  over  at  will. 

Japan  found  it.s  mandated  i.-land.s  valuable 
because  air  power  did  not  yet  pa-^sess  the 
reach  to  strike  directly  and  consequently  was 
obliged  to  hop  from  island  to  island  In  the 
future  such  islands  will  be  ignored  by  both 
8lde.s.  Air  power  will  be  applied  in  one 
massive  stroke  from  the  center  of  ni.c 
great  nation  to  the  center  of  the  opposing 
nation. 

In  the  light  of  these  Indubitable  trends  in 
air-power  development,  inii'h  of  the  disru-- 
sion  about  far-flung  air  bases  Is  quite  un- 
realistic from  the  purely  mllitarv  angle. 


Feed  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  12,  1943 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  received  from 
Prof.  T.  B.  Charles,  head,  department  of 
poultry  husbandry  and  acting  extension 
poultryman,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, November -9.  1943: 

Dear  Mk.  Mehrow:  We  are  now  conducting 
a  series  cf  poultry  meetings  throughout  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  in  conjunction  with 
which  we  are  making  farm  visita  to  nearly 
every  town  in  the  State.  According  to  all 
available  Information,  including  the  reports 
of  the  Lower  Lakes  Grain  Committee  and 
Mr.  Carpenter  of  Governor  Dewey's  special 
Investigation  committee,  the  Northeast  Is 
shy  between  67,000,000  and  90.000.000  bushels 
of  feed  grains  Ijetween  now  and  April  1.  1944 
■Very  little  corn  is  reaching  this  area  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  with  the  present  price  on 
corn  and  hogs  little  corn  will  move  into  this 
area.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Carpenter  at  the  Boston  conference  recently. 
we  will  need  about  90.000.000  bushels  of  ccrn 
between  now  and  April  1,  1944  If  corn  does 
not  move  into  this  area  then  It  Is  imperative 
that  other  feed  grains  do  so  tc  lOoke  up  this 
deficit,    tic  doubt  you  have  tlr.s  information 


rn  file  in  addition  to  other  data  wh'ch  we 
m-iy  not  have 

It  IS  quite  obvious  from  coniacts  with  the 
pcultrymen  at  our  meetings  and  on  their 
farms  and  with  the  feed  dealers  who  are 
I^arucipalmg  in  these  meetings  that  already 
we  a.-^e  in  a  very  critical  situation;  some  men 
havnis!  to  leed  pellets  one  day.  pc-fibly  lay- 
ing ma  h  tht  ne.xt.  This  is  espeCi.illy  tiue  m 
the  northern  half  of  the  State 

Ih;  goals  wliiirh  have  been  set  up  by  the 
Govcr.-.ment  and  which  were  ap;)roved  by  a 
committee  r(  pcultrymen.  extension  person- 
nel, and  War  B.^ard  Ccmtnittee  «t  Laco.iia 
War  Board  meeting  are  as  follow-;  for  this 
State: 

Nineteen  liunrired  and  forty-fcur  as  com- 
pared to  194J;  1  perc;'iit  mere  eggs,  5  percent 
lewer  chickens  raised.  27  percent  less  broilers 
produced.  3  percent  less  turkeys  grown. 

Tlie  ci'inmittec  accepted  the  poals  set  up 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  the  basis  of 
the  fi'llowiiig  qualifications: 

1.  Securing  necessary  quantity  and  quality 
of  feed. 

2  Acieciuate   labor   supply. 

3  Replacement  of  needed  equipment. 

4  C  intinuation  of  our  present  (a)  disease 
control,  (b)  management,  (c»  educational 
prcgrams 

5  Guarantee  the  price  of  market  eggs  at 
a  le". el  that  will  gi\e  the  profiucer  a  fair 
profl' 

6.  A  policy  cf  no  price  roll-backs. 

Our  poultry  producers  last  year  more  than 
attajned  the  goals  which  were  requested  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  food  production. 
In  some  of  these  meetings  we  have  had  a 
definite  statement  that  if  the  feed,  labor, 
and  equipment  were  assured,  they  could  in- 
crease [iroduction  still  further  in  1944. 

It  is.  of  course,  quite  obvious  from  the 
above  data  (  n  feeds,  and  I  am  sure  from  in- 
formation which  you  have  on  hand  that  feed 
is  not  going  to  be  available  to  do  this.  It 
is  qiii'e  obviou."*  also  that  we  will  have  to 
reduce  poultry  and  other  livestock  probably 
to  1942  43  levels.  This  feed  situation  is 
really  critical  and  anything  you  can  do  to  get 
feed  moving  Into  New  England  to  be  sure 
that  the  livestock  can  be  carried  in  order 
that  enforced  liquidation  can  be  done  at  a 
normal  rate,  will  be  of  great  service  to  the 
agriculture  of  this  State  and  to  the  food 
supply  of  the  Northeast. 

Best  persor.al  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

T  B   Charles. 


A  Message  to  Dependents  of  the  Men  and 
Women  in  Our  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Nove?nber  12.  1943 

Mr.  O  KONSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  de- 
pendent of  a  man  or  woman  in  our  armed 
forces,  who  i.s  paid  S138  a  month  or  less, 
is  eligible  to  receive  a  dependent's  allot- 
ment from  the  Government.  I  hope  all 
dependents  will  read  this  article  and  tear 
it  out  for  future  use.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  act  applies  only  to  men 
and  women  in  service  whose  base  pay  is 
S138  a  month  or  less.  Those  m  ^n  rnd 
women  in   .service   who  get  more   than 
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$138  per  month  come  under  another  sys- 
tem. The  new  act  just  passed  proviucs 
a  montiily  allotment  as  follows: 

Class  A  dependents:  A  wife.  $50;  a 
wife  and  one  child,  $80:  each  additional 
child,  $20.  A  divorced  wife,  $42:  a  di- 
vorced wife  with  one  cliild.  $72:  a  diTOrced 
wife  witii  each  additional  child.  $20. 
Nole:  A  wife  separated  or  divorced  from 
a  man  in  service  will  get  no  more  than 
the  amount  fixed  in  a  court  order  or 
decree  in  case  of  alimony.  If  the  divorce 
or  separation  order  does  not  call  for  ali- 
mony or  separate  maintenance  she  will 
not  receive  any  allotment. 

Class  B  dependents:  A  parent,  $37; 
two  parents,  $37;  a  parent  and  any  num- 
ber of  brothers  and  sisters.  $37;  two 
parents  and  any  number  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  $37.  Note:  Class  B  dependents, 
it  must  be  clearly  understood,  are  de- 
pendents who  are  only  partially  depend- 
ent upon  service  men  and  women  for  sup- 
port. In  other  words,  if  the  dependents 
are  dependent  ujion  men  or  women  in 
service  50  percent  or  less,  they  come  under 
class  B.  Only  $37  is  allowed  no  matter 
If  there  are  one  or  even  four  or  five  more 
partially  dependent.  Those  who  make 
EppLcation  for  this  allotment,  therefore, 
sliculd  be  very  careful  to  prove  more  than 
50 -percent  dependency.  This  is  Im- 
portant. 

Class  B-1  dependents:  One  parent, 
$50:  one  parent  and  one  brother  or  sis- 
ter, $68;  one  parent  and  each  additional 
brother  or  sister.  $11.  Two  parents,  $68; 
t'-vo  parents  and  one  brother  or  sister, 
$73 ;  two  parents  and  each  additional 
brother  or  sister,  $11;  a  brother  or  sister 
but  no  parents,  $42:  each  additional 
brother  or  sister  without  parents.  $11. 
Note:  Here  again  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  Is  important  to  prove  more  than 
50-percent  dependency.  If  it  is  not 
proved  that  they  are  more  than  50-per- 
cent dependent  they  come  automatically 
under  class  B  and  get  much  less.  Ex- 
treme care  should  be  taken,  therefore, 
to  prove  as  much  dependency  as  possible 
when  application  is  made.  Remember 
that  below  or  above  50  percent  means  a 
whole  lot  regarding  how  much  money  de- 
pendents will  get. 

HOW  TO   GIT  THE   ALLOTMENT 

Wherever  possible,  as  soon  as  a  man 
or  woman  enters  service  they  should 
make  application  for  the  allotment. 
They  should  do  this  immediately  when 
they  are  inducted.  The  allotment  pay- 
ments do  not  go  back.  The  payments 
begin  with  the  date  the  application  is 
filed.  Therefore,  If  the  man  or  woman 
in  service  waits  a  month  after  induc- 
tion before  they  file  an  application — 1 
months  allotment  is  lost.  The  longer 
they  wait  to  file  an  application,  the  more 
money  is  lost.  It  Is  important  that  they 
file  an  application  for  this  allotment  the 
same  day  they  are  inducted. 

The  man  or  woman  in  service  should 
submit  the  appUcation  on  a  form  they 
can  get  from  the  conunanding  ofiBcer. 
In  filling  out  this  form  it  is  good  to  be 
careful  to  spell  all  names  correctly  and 
give  exact  information  as  to  marriage, 
dates  of  birth,  and  so  forth.    Many  of 


the  troubles  dependents  have  in  getting 
their  allotment  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  serviceman  or  woman  is  careless  in 
filling  out  the  blank.  An  extra  minute 
in  filling  out  the  blank  may  sa\*e  several 
months'  time  in  getting  the  allotment 
approved.  The  application  after  careful 
study  and  filling  out  should  then  be 
handed  to  the  commanding  officer. 

If  the  serviceman  or  woman  for  some 
reason  or  other  fails  to  make  application 
or  is  in  a  pxjsition  where  he  or  she  can- 
not make  application,  any  class  A  de- 
pendent can  make  application  instead. 
If  there  is  any  question  as  to  where  or 
how  to  apply  ju?t  drop  a  letter  to  your 
Congressman.  The  Army  reqviires  their 
regular  application  blank  to  be  filled  out. 
The  Navy  requires  merely  a  letter  giving 
name  of  applicant's  wife  and  children, 
dates  of  birth,  and  so  forth.  Therefore, 
If  any  class  A  dependent  does  not  know 
for  certain  Just  how  to  apply  they  had 
better  write  their  Congressman  and  ask 
for  instructions. 

If  the  man  or  women  in  service  with 
class  B  or  B-1  dependents  refuses  to 
make  an  application  for  a  dependency 
allotment,  no  other  person  can  apply. 
Cla.'^S  B-1  allotments  are  granted  and 
continued  only  at  the  will  of  the  man  or 
woman  in  service.  They  cannot  be 
forced  to  make  application.  Wherever 
the  serviceman  or  woman  with  class  B 
or  class  B-1  dependents  fails  U)  make  ap- 
plication, and  these  dependents  are  rea- 
sonably sure  that  he  will  approve  it,  they 
can  make  application.  However,  the 
permission  of  the  man  or  woman  in  serv- 
ice will  have  to  be  obtained  before  appli- 
cation for  allotment  is  approved  for 
class  B  or  B-1  dependents. 

Allotments  are  compulsory  only  for 
class  A  dependents. 

BE    PATIETfT    REGAKDINO    IlfCEEASED    ALLOTMEWT8 

The  Increased  allotments  will  not  be 
paid  at  once.  There  are  more  than 
3,000,000  such  cases.  It  takes  time  to 
figure  all  of  them  out.  It  will  probably 
take  4  months  before  the  increases  are 
paid.  But  the  increases  when  figured 
out  will  be  paid  back  to  November  1, 

1943.  That  is  the  date  the  increased 
allotments  start.  Therefore,  about  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1944,  all  dependents  will  get  a 
check  which  will  be  for  all  back  pay 
accrued  since  November  1, 1943.  There- 
fore, ii  you  do  not  get  the  increased  al- 
lotment at  once,  please  l>e  patient.  But 
if  you  do  not  get  the  increased  allot- 
ment with  back  pay  aroimd  February  1, 

1944,  please  write  your  Congressman  and 
he  will  settle  it  for  you.  During  the  next 
4  mopths  the  allotments  will  be  paid  as 
usual  at  the  old  rate. 

PAREWTS  AND  BEOTHEM  AND  SISTEIfl  CAN  RXCZirZ 
ALLOTMENT   AT   IHE   SAME    TIME  AS   WITE  AND 

CHILDSEN 

It  is  also  important  to  know  that  par- 
ents and  sisters  can  get  an  allotment 
even  if  the  serviceman's  wife  and  chil- 
dien  get  one.  In  other  words,  if  men 
or  women  in  service  have  parents  and 
brothers  and/or  sisters  dependent  upon 
them  as  well  as  a  wife  and  children — all 
of  these  dependents  san  get  a  depend- 
ency allotment.    For  example:  II  there 


is  a  wife  and  child  dependent  on  the 
man  in  service  they  get  $80.  If  this 
same  man  m  service  has  two  parents  and 
a  sibter.  also  dependmt  upon  him.  they 
too.  can  pet  $79  a  month  also.  This  is 
imporUni:  To  get  this  extra  $79  only  $5 
more  is  taken  out  of  the  serviceman's  pay. 
The  balance  of  the  $74  is  paid  by  the 
Government.  If  the  parents  and  broth- 
ers or  sisters  are  only  partially  depend- 
ent, that  is  le^s  than  50  percent,  they 
can  get  $37.  Because  a  serviceman  has 
a  wife  and  children  getting  an  allotment 
docs  not  prevent  his  parents  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters  dependent  on  him  from 
getting  an  allotment  alsa  If  you  have 
any  questions  on  this  write  your  Con- 
gressman and  he  will  explain  how  to  go 
about  It. 

PARENTS  CAN  GET  ALLOTMENT  moM   MOU  TBAN 
OME  aON  OK  OAUGUTBE  Uf  SIBVICB 

If  parents  are  dependent  upon  more 
than  one  son  or  daughter  or  Iwth  In 
service  they  csin  get  more  dependency 
allotment.  For  instance,  if  two  parents 
are  greatly  dependent  upon  a  son  in 
service  they  get  $68  per  month.  Now  if 
another  son  or  daughter  in  service 
helped  support  these  same  two  parents 
they  can  get  another  $37  from  the  second 
son  or  daughter. 

TOUE  COHOEESSMAN  CAK  RSLP  TOU  IF  TOU  HAVE 

Airr   TSOUBLE 

It  Is  a  Congressman's  duty  to  help 
with  such  matters.  He  is  your  repre- 
sentative in  Washington.  If  you  have 
any  trouble  at  all  in  this  respect,  your 
Congressman  is  the  person  to  take  It  up 
Vv'ith. 

Your  Congressman  has  already  helped 
In  more  than  300  cases.  Only  10  cases 
are  still  pending.  Your  Congressman 
has  settled  every  other  case  and  gotten 
for  his  people  every  cent  they  had  com- 
ing. 

If  any  questions  arise  regarding  where 
to  get  application  blanks  or  how  to  make 
an  application— or  If  for  any  reason  you 
know  of  any  dependent  not  now  receiv- 
ing the  allotment — or  if  for  any  reason 
you  know  of  any  dependent  having  any 
trouble  getting  the  allotment,  write  to 
Congressman  Alvih  E.  O'Kokski.  House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Viewi  of  the  NatioBal  AsseciatiM  of 
SalcM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVH3 

Friday.  November  12.  1943 

Mr.    CUNNINGHAM.    Mr.    Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recohd.  I  am  including  a  letter  received 
by  me  from  the  National  Association  cf 
Salesmen  containing  their  views  on  thd 
gasoline  situation : 
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Nationai  Association  or  SALtSMEN. 
Cedar  Raptds,  luua.  Soicviber  6,  1943. 
H  )n    Paul  Cunningham. 
House  O/j'uf  Building. 

Waihmgton.  D  C. 

Dt.A«  Mr  Cunningham;  Wp.  the  under- 
signed, repre-sent  an  organizatlcn  formed  here 
In  Cedar  R:'nidg  and  incorporated  under  the 
lav.-s  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  It  Is  our  aim 
that  this  bcciime.  as  Its  name  Implies,  na- 
tional m  sccpe.  Although  the  Idea  was 
launched  iPSa  than  2  weeks  ago  it  is  astcuiid- 
liij?.  even  td  us.  the  distant  p<jlnts  from  whuh 
we  have  had  expriislons  of  interest  In- 
quiries for  information  a*  to  how  lu  start 
nt'w  units  have  come  from  no  less  than  12 
cf  the  principal  towns  In  our  State,  and  5 
outsid*  cur  borders. 

This  IS  no  temporary  group  formation,  but 
a  permanent  organi?ation  with  alms  that  are 
ti'iind  and  fundamental,  as  you  may  note. 
As  ^^et  forth  in  o'^r  constitution,  this  L  our 
platioim 

1.  To  call  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to 
the  Important  position  of  the  salesman  in  the 
economic  world 

2.  lo  assist  hiin  in  rendering  his  essential 
and  edvicational  services  to  the  busincii^men 
of  America. 

3.  To  promote  and  protect  the  Interests  and 
free  enterprise  of  the  American  public  and 
the  membership  of  this  organization. 

The  salesman  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Am«"rican  way  of  life  as  national  advertising 
and  mass  proauctlon.  Neither  of  these  could 
prcxluce  the  high  standard  of  living  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  that  are  America's  without 
mass  selling,  promulgated  and  impelled  by 
the  salesman.  As  Mr  George  D.  Haskell,  dis- 
trict War  Manpower  CommlSoloner  of  Iowa, 
said  recently  in  an  address.  "The  United 
States  Is  primarily  a  nation  of  production 
and  distribution."  Without  a  distributing 
organization  (salesmen  i,  production  cculd 
create  advantages  for  no  one.  This,  then.  Is 
one  of  the  phases  of  the  salesman's  important 
position  in  the  economic  world.  There  are 
many  more 

In  the  p-esent  national  crisis  the  sales- 
man's services  are  almost  indispensable  to 
all  brandies  of  the  military  and  industry. 
His  abfence  would  have  a  most  crippling 
efTect  on  the  war  efTort.  Many  production 
managers,  production,  designing,  and  main- 
tenance engineers,  purchasing  agents,  et  al.. 
will  testify  to  the  salesman's  important  con- 
tribution to  the  conduct  of  the  war  through 
his  educational  work  on  priorities,  price  ceil- 
ings, freeze  orders,  etc.,  through  hts  efforts 
In  expediting  the  delivery  of  vital  materials 
|ind  cnmmodttles.  through  his  advice  on  sub- 
atituticms  that  might  be  made  when  the 
desired  merchandise  is  not  available  and.  in 
many  instances,  through  training  programs, 
c<trrled  o.t  In  military  camps,  ordnance 
pisntji.  wa-  production  plants,  htjapltal^  pub- 
lic utility  mhitpn,  and  plants,  etc.  So.  y-'U 
•'e.  the  salesman  la  more,  far  more,  than 
jtut  an  "order  taker" — h«  la  an  Institution; 
•'  easfntlal.  vital  inatltutinn  that  u  an 
Intefritl  p.^rt  of  every  phase  nf  American  life, 
i     ludinK  the  surreaeful  exectiilon  of  the  war. 

Without  refard  to  all  of  the  truths  as  set 
fcirth  herein,  there  are  some  who  *ay  the 
aaleaman  la  noneMentiul.  that  he  miut  take 
his  place  In  the  Army  and  the  production 
lines  But,  does  the  Army  want  him?  Do 
the  production  lines  want  him?  No.  Many 
salesmen  have  been  told  by  both  that  they 
•re  not  wanted.  They  do  not  want  him  be- 
cause he  Is  62  years  of  age  (the  average  age 
of  a  group,  exclusive  of  a  few  draft-age  men, 
•t  a  reoent  meeting  I  and  has  a  tndnlnir.  they 
say,  thAt  is  useless  In  these  capacities. 

What  then  Is  to  become  of  him  In  the  face 
of  his  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  carry 
or.  due  to  the  discrimination  against  blm  on 
g.i.>uluie  rationing?    Does  It  not  appear  tragic. 


and  yet  a  little  ridiculous,  that  such  an  im- 
portant profession  be  det.ied  eiiougii  guscline 
to  perform  their  dut;'.?^  while  uonot rer.-ial 
mileage  allotmejits  have  bi-en  increased  from 
90  to  120  miles  per  month?  Is  it  not  iroii,c 
that  men  who  have  never  asked  for  anythir.a; 
for  themselves  but  to  be  le:  a!on?  to  tc:i  for  a 
livelihood  have  that  opportunity  denied  them 
while  Joyriders,  motcrboat  racers,  the  wealtliy 
with  several  automobiles,  et  al..  be  irrmltted 
to   burn   precious  gasoline? 

As  your  constituents  we  ask  ycur  whole- 
hearted cooperation  in  this  grave  tiituaticn. 
We  earnestly  beg  you  to  inv•e^Ll!iate  the  mat- 
ter with  the  view  of  correcting  the  prejeut  in- 
equitable distribution  of  gasohne  so  th.it  we 
might  carry  on  for  our  country,  our  ccunii.n:..- 
lies.  and  cur  famllits 

Respectfully  your?. 
National  A.sscciation  of  Salesmen: 
L'lUis  Locatell.  president.  Jtsse  L. 
Parker,  Ray  Rendlc,  Jolin  A.  Clay, 
vice  presidents;  Georqe  R.  Liddl, 
secretary;  E.  O.  S.imuelson,  treas- 
urer, Guy  Hershey.  sergeant  at 
arms;  Wilmer  J  Roblson,  W.  F 
Todd.  Harry  C  Schrier.  D.  A  At- 
kinson. Oscar  L  Lovett,  bo.iid  if 
directors. 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  12.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  I  include  a 
resolution  opposing  subsidies  sent  in  by 
the  Nebraska  Livestock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion. Iowa  Beef  Producers  Association, 
Nebraska  Stock  Growers  A.=;sociation,  and 
Kansas  Livestock  Association.  The  res- 
olutions were  adopted  in  Omaha.  Nebr.. 
on  November  9.  1943.  It  indicates  quite 
clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attitude  of  these 
groups  as  it  relates  to  the  meat-subsidy 
program  and  the  system  of  allocation  of 
livestock  to  slaughterers  and  feeders. 

I  have  frequently  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  O.  P.  A.  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  failed  to  follow 
the  considered  judgment  and  advice  of 
the  growers  and  feeder.^  of  hvestork. 
We  continue  to  ration  m^^at  and  pay  a 
roll-back  nubsidy  on  meat  as  thouirh  it 
were  a  very  scarce  ariiclf  and  mail  ha 
carefully  rationed  In  ord'^r  to  allocai*? 
suiBcient  meat  to  the  military  forr<s, 
tlie  clvlliarw.  and  to  lend-lease,  at  the 
name  time  Marvin  Jone.s  announces  in 
his  food  program  that  there  mast  be  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  live  animals, 
including  hogs,  cattle,  and  poultry.  Tlie 
two  ideas  Just  do  not  make  sense.  Either 
we  have  sufficient  meat  in  the  country 
and  there  is  no  need  of  rationing  meat 
or  there  is  not  enough  and  not  only 
rationing  but  the  increased  production 
should  be  advocated.  The  War  Food 
Administration  goes  around  in  circles. 
Apparently  their  ief  t  hand  does  not  know 
what  their  right  hand  is  doing. 


The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  O.  P.  A.  consumer  meat  sub- 
sidy program  has  discouraged  livestock  feed- 
ing operations  to  the  extent  that  the  war 
effort  is  being  seriously  impaired  and  un- 
necessary harclfhlps  are  being  Imposed  upon 
the  civilian  population;  and 

Whereas  the^e  regulations  are  encourag- 
ing black-market  operations  resulting  in 
higher  coets  in  the  aggregate  to  the  con- 
sumers with  profits  to  the  lacketeirs  and 
losses  to  the  livestock  producers;  and 

Whereas  these  subsidies  are  being  paid 
by  the  Government  to  reduce  grocery  bills 
that  must  be  repaid  in  the  future  by  taxes 
imposed  upon  the  men  and  women  now  lu 
tiie  armed  services;   and 

WherecLS  th.e  Director  of  Economic  Stabi- 
lization has  ordered  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration to  institute  a  system  of  allocation 
of  live  cattle  to  slaughterers  and  feeders 
which  is  thoroughly  Impractical  and  would 
c.estroy  the  economy  of  the  livestock  lndu.^- 
t:y;  and 

Whereas  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  reduce  ftxid  prices  are  Innationary:  Be 
it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  representatives  of  the  Ne- 
braska Live  Stock  Feeders  Association,  Iowa 
Beef  Producers  Association,  Nebraska  Stock 
Growers  Association,  and  Kansas  Live  Stock 
Association,  in  meeting  assembled  at  Omaha, 
Nebr  .  November  9.  1943,  hereby  declare  their 
unalterable  opposition  to  the  continuation 
of  the  price  roll-back  subsidy  and  livestock 
ceiling  price  program;   be  It  further 

Re.^olved.  That  the  consumers  of  the  Na- 
tion be  advised  that  only  by  supporting  food 
producers  in  their  efforts  to  eliminate  this 
unsound  economic  policy  which  Is  throttling 
production,  can  they  hope  to  Insiu-e  adequate 
future  food  supplies;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
coiigre.ssional  delegations  from  the  States 
mentioned;  the  Office  of  Price  Admlnistra- 
tl(jn:  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization; 
the  War  Food  Administrator,  and  to  Mayor 
LaGuardia,  of  New  York  City,  who  represented 
the  consumers  at  a  recent  Kansas  City  live- 
stock meeting. 

Parr  Young.  Nehawka,  Nebr.;  Louis 
Smlthberger.  Stanton,  Nebr.;  Way- 
land  Hopley,  Atlantic.  Iowa;  Prank 
•  Retz,  Lewlston,  Iowa;  Paul  Krueger, 
Fort  Calhoun,  Nebr.;  C.  J.  Ab- 
bott, Hyannis.  Nebr.;  Plummer 
Martin.  Omaha,  Nebr  ;  George  B. 
Stein,  Smith  Center,  Kans  ;  Reso- 
lutions Committee. 


A  Soldier's  Letter  to  Santa  Claui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

on  MAkfiACHUBrrrB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREfiENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  12. 1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permi.ssion  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  herein  a  letter  written  by  Lt, 
Joseph  R.  McLean,  of  Scituate,  Mass.', 
stationed  in  the  southwest  Pacific. 
Lieutenant  McLean  received  a  letter 
from  his  father,  Frank  McLean,  asking 
him  what  he  wanted  most  of  all  for 
Christmas.  In  his  letter  the  lieutenant's 
father  pretended  he  was  Santa  Claus 
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and  wrote  that  he  was  on  a  stocking- 
filhnEr  mission.  Lieutenant  McLean, 
carrying  out  the  theme  of  his  dad's  letter, 
f.ddresscd  this  answer  to  his  father: 

Dear  Santa  Ci.aus:  I  am  wilting  this  from 
a  spot  'somevvhere  in  the  scuthwett  Pac.fic." 
Of  ccuise.  to  you.  it  is  no  mystery  where  that 
"somewhere"  is.  because  I  am  still  wallowing 
In  the  Etonch  of  the  Jungleland  that  held 
me  lust  Chr,stma?.  Ii  you  remember,  that 
was  before  our  latest  cen.sorshlp  bans,  and 
when  I  wrote  to  you  then.  I  was  able  to  name 
cur  unhappy  home.  Just  check  through  the 
beginning  of  ycur  files;  I  m  one  of  the  old 
tiriers  on  th>it  list. 

Last  year  you  were  able  to  visit  us  on  the 
H  '  V  Eve.  The  party  we  had  on  that  eve  and 
r.'qht  wa.-  so  noisy  that  your  reindeer  refused 
to  land.  Now.  please  don  t  condemn  us  f'>r 
that  riotous  affair.  It  was  really  Nip's  parly 
and  he  was  celebrating,  oriental  siyle.  with 
firecrackers — big  ones,  too 

Our  requests  to  you  at  thai  time  v.ere  for 
choice  tidbits  of  food,  tobacco  and  the  many 
little  knick-knacks  that  we  used  to  think 
Important  In  our  American  way  of  living. 
This  year  we  don't  have  to  bother  you  with 
the  delivery  of  these  things.  Our  Uncle  Sam 
is  taking  much  better  care  of  us  now;  we  are 
no  longer  his  forgotten  nephews.  At  least, 
no*  in  some  ways. 

What  I  shall  ask  you  for.  and  I  ask  not 
for  myself  alone  but  for  all  of  us  who  have 
been  many  months  in  the  Jungle,  will  not 
burden  your  s'eigh,  nor  will  the  dictates  ol 
the  O.  P.  A.  be  offended.  What  I  shall  ask 
for  are  little,  unimportant  thin;]s  to  many 
people;  things  that  some  would  consider  un- 
iirces-sary,  but  to  us  they  mean  much. 

Brln^  us  a  supply  of  laughter;  that  care- 
free, bubbling,  easily  stirred  laughter  that 
once  slipped  out  of  us  with  natural  ease; 
that  laughter  that  spoke  of  happiness  and 
tpread  happiness  In  its  wake;  that  kind  of 
laughter  which  we  have  been  without  for  so 
long. 

We  are  tired  of  forcing  from  cur  lips  that 
caricature  of  a  laugh  that  speaks  of  anything 
but  humor.  We  are  tired  of  cackling  over 
things  that  would  bring  only  tears  to  more 
normal  people, 

I  ask  you,  Santa,  bring  us  laughter:  reams 
of  it,  yards  of  it,  bushels  of  it,  whatever  the 
unit  of  measure  may  be,  please  bring  us  a 
supply  that  will  last  us  a  lifetime. 

Another  important  request.  Santa — memo- 
ries. Our  best  ones,  thr-.se  of  family,  loved 
ones,  and  friends,  those  of  people,  places,  and 
events  Uiat  v.-e  knew  in  happier  days,  are 
fading  bcyor.d  recollectton.  Like  our  eyes 
thPV  we  ken  and  fade  in  the  tropical  glare. 

V/c  are  losing  that  awareness  of  changing 
li.flertifnit  of  the  voic*".  rharacteristlr  m'lvc- 
m'-nls  f'f  'hp  ryfn.  fra'urr»«  or  lK><iie«  that 
rnre  mifle  oiir  memorlni  live  With  I'firh 
p;i»(»inK  clay,  the  plrtu.fd  In  (;Ur  minds  br- 
I'.mf  mmr  Mlcnt.  1«>m  Irplhlr,  mo.-  likr  fsirtrl 
j,)ioifH<tii|ih»i  uhd  !«••«  Ilk**  p«'oiiJ«'  wr  kn«TW 
ill  d  liopp  to  know  BK'il" 

Yl•^.  H:<ii<B  w«'  iiet'd  frc^h  m'-morl^ii  UrlLg 
U'j  lonie  that  will  live  and  brrnlhe  mov*-  hiid 
t,i;k,  that  v,'e  can  meet  as:un  though  the 
lMi(/  nigh's  t')  come. 

Do  you  realize  what  s  lilt'.e  optimism  means 
to  a  person?  Optimism— thi't  fnl'h  in  the 
appear.ince  of  tomorrow's  s-unrice.  that  ^ure- 
nesB  of  mind  that  there  will  be  a  tomorrcw 
that  will  be  better  than  today.  Optimism— 
that  compDslte  of  faith  and  hope  that  is  a 
salve  to  fei't  bruised  over  the  rough  road 
through  life. 

We  need  some.  If  you  will,  Santa,  bring 
us  just  a  little. 

These  are  no  small  presents  for  which  I 
ask,  but.  If  they  cculd  be  had  as  a  Christmas 
picbcnt.  I  would  really  believe  in  Santa  Claus. 
Hopefully  yours. 

Just  a  Soldiir. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  is  a  message 
of  deep  thought  and  beautiful  sentiment 
under  conditions  of  constant  danger.  It 
is  a  message  of  sacrifice  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.  It  is  also  a  mes- 
sage that  the  "whiners"  and  the  "snipers" 
throughout  the  country  could  well  profit 
from,  if  they  lifted  their  minds  above 
individual  selfishness  and  considered  first 
and  foremost  the  best  interests  of  our 
country.  When  we  read  such  letters  as 
these  we  realize  the  sacrifices  that  our 
fighting  men  and  women  everywhere  are 
making,  and  on  the  other  hand,  appic- 
ciate  how  small  are  the  sacrifices  we  on 
the  home  front  are  rrtaking. 


Abraham  Baldwin  and  the  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaij.  November  12.  1943  \ 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  j 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec-  i 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  address  [ 
delivered  by  Robert  Nelson  Anderson,  i 
special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen-  ; 
eral,  at  a  Constitution  Day  program  j 
arranged  by  the  District  of  Columbia  , 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  I 
held  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Hall,  Colonial  : 
Rock  Creek  Parish,  September  17,  1943,  I 
on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a  j 
marker  to  Abraham  Baldwin,  a  signer  of  i 
the  Constitution: 

I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  given  a 
place  on  your  program  this  evening — a  pro- 
gram devoted  to  honoring  the  memory  of  a 
great    American,    Abraham    Baldwin,    whose 
body    rests   peacefully   within   only   a   short 
distance  of  this  place.     I  have  always  had  a 
great   respect   and    admiration   for  your  or- 
ganization.    The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution   have  come   to  be  known   as  the 
guardians  of  the  very  fundamentals  of  our 
American    heritage.     Faithfully    indeed    you 
have    undertaken    to    preserve    those    great 
principles  which  have  made  us  and  kept  us 
a    mighty    nation.      We    cannot    too    often 
think  or   dwell   ujx.n   the  great  charters  of 
fiur  libcrtfci,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
madf!  them  p(/»^lble      It  is  therefore  exceed- 
ingly apprc^prlnte  that  on   this   17lh  day  of 
»  pt'-mbrr.  whirh  itirk*  the  annlveisjiry  ot 
M.r  KlKnitiK  wf  the  Const  llution  of  the  Vtttltd 
h  iiK-n  by  iht  drpuiU?*  MinnnMea  st  Philiulel- 
ph:a  in  th*'  m'-morablc  year  nt  1707.  we  uh'iU'.d 
pauee  in  tin*  pursuit  of  the  ordinary  thli»K» 
of  life  to  pay  our  rwpecls  to  one  who  »ii« 
prt  >ent  on  thut  ocranicn  and  was  a  mgnstoiy 
to  that  imuiortal  document 

Fate,  ty  prcordQlning  that  his  remains 
shimld  repose  here  in  this  district,  the  only 
fc.gner  of  the  Constitution  as  far  as  we  know 
to  be  so  interred,  has  furnished  us  with  a 
peculiar  inspiration  for  the  occasion. 

Shakespeare  in  his  Julius  Caesar  has  Mark 
Antony  speak  the  much-quoted  lines — 

"The  evU  that  men  do.  lives  after  them; 
Tlie  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones" 

But  not  so  with  Abraham  Baldwin — if 
there  was  any  evil  in  his  life,  history  has  not 
seen  fit  to  record  It  The  time  at  our  disposal 
will  permit  only  a  brief  review  of  his  career. 

Born  November  2.  1754,  at  New  Guilford. 
Conn.,     his     parenU     were     of     good     New 


England  stock  His  great,  great  grandfather, 
Nathaniel  Baldwin,  had  come  lo  this  conti- 
nent from  Devonshire.  England,  in  1639. 

At  the  tender  age  of  14.  Abraham  Baldwin 
entered  Y.ile.  and  was  graduated  4  years  laUr, 
or  in  1772.  with  an  A.  B  degree.  For  3  sub- 
sequent years  he  studied  divinity  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  oi.  September  36.  1775.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  tutor 
in  Yale  College,  serving  In  that  capici.y  un- 
til June  1779,  when  he  was  appointed  a 
chaplain  with  the  rank  of  colonel  In  the 
Second  Connecticut  Brigade  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  which  post  be  held  until  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  June  3.  1783.  It 
WHS  during  his  service  as  chaplain  that  he 
studied  law  at  Yale  and  was  admitted  to 
thf>  bar  at  Fairfield  In  April  1783 

Shortly  after  his  discharge  from  the  Army. 
Baldwin,  then  31  presumably  at  the  InvlU- 
tion  of  O.n.  Nathaniel  Green,  or  the 
Governor  Lyman  Hall,  left  for  Georgia  where 
he  bei-ame  a  citizen  of  Wilkes  County  In  the 
fall  of  1783  His  advancement  In  Oeorgla 
WRs  rapid  He  had  gone  there  more  or  less 
as  a  missionary  in  the  cause  of  education. 
Apparently  believing  that  education  was  an 
rssemlal  to  statecraft,  he  appears  to  have 
decided  to  apply  his  knowledge  and  training 
to  public  service  In  that  caii.se. 

Perceiving  upon  hlB  arrival  In  Georgia  that 
It  would  be  some  time  before  his  plans  for 
the  advancement  of  education  could  mate- 
rialize. Baldwin  decided  to  practice  law.  On 
January  14,  17R4.  he  presented  lo  the  Houae 
of  Assembly  of  Oeorgla  a  petition  to  prac- 
tice law  in  the  courts  of  the  SUte.  which  pe- 
tition was  granted  However,  he  was  to  sewn 
enter  public  life,  for  on  January  12.  1788,  he 
qualified  as  a  member  of  the  Jiouae  of  rj- 
sembly  from  his  county.  Probably  the  only 
college  graduate  in  the  assembly,  his  ability 
and  leader.-^hlp  were  Immediately  recognlised. 
One  of  his  outstanding  feats  as  a  member 
of  the  hou.se  of  assembly  was  the  securing 
of  the  passage  of  a  bill  granting  a  charter  for 
the  formation  of  a  State  university.  He  thus 
was  the  founder  of  the  Jlrst  State  university 
In  this  country  and  was  elected  Ita  first 
pres  dent 

We  ccme  next  to  consider  occurrences  and 
conditions  which  lead  to  Abrr.ham  Baldwin's 
greatest  opportunity  and  achievement.     On 
January  H>.  1785.  the  L-glslature  Of  Georgia 
named"  him   a   delegate   to  the   Continental 
Cont;rcsH     One  of  the  first  objectives  of  the 
Ccntinental    Congress.    »hlch    had    first   as- 
sembled  on  September  4,   1774,  was  to  pro- 
i    vide  the  means  of  a  permanent  union  of  all 
:    the  Thirteen  Colonies  under  a  general  gov- 
I    ernment.    Th"  deliberations  on  this  subject 
I    were  coeval    with   the  Declaration   of  Inde- 
1    pendcnce,  and  after  yarlous  debat«a  and  dl*- 
1    cushion*.    81    different    «#>s»vlons.    the   Conti- 
nent al  Congrexx  finally  a«rerd  In  Mr/vember 
1777  up')n  a  frame  of  government.  conUli>ed 
I    In    rritsln    articles   of  conferterallon.   whlc»i 
i    were  imrnertiatelr  »rnt  to  all  lh«  (Staiee  for 
I    th'-ir   Hpprovhl   and   lUUrpium      Varimia  d#- 
'    lay*  a/id  objertjons.  boweter,  on  the  part  <»f 
ron.r  of   the  »t*trs  Uwtk  plarr,   and  «a  tba 
K'/vernment  »fl«  riot  lo  go  |rit/>  effect  until 
the  c'-nKTii  of  nil  the  f»tat«a  was  ottlatned, 
thf  Cori'ederiiiion   w»a   not  filially  adopted 
until  March   1781,  when  Maryland  (the  last 
Btatc)  acceded  to  It. 

Thft  Articles  of  Confederation  hsd  scarcely 
been  adopted  before  the  defecu  of  the  plan, 
as  a  frame  of  national  government,  began  to 
manlfetit  themselves.  lU  leading  defects 
were  ( 1 »  an  utter  want  of  all  coercive  autlior- 
Ity  In  the  ContlnenUl  Congre.«a  to  carry  Into 
effect  any  of  Its  constitutional  meaaurea,  (2) 
Its  lack  of  power  to  ley  Uxea  or  to  collect 
revenue  for  the  public  service,  and  (3)  lU 
lack  of  power  to  regulate  commerce,  either 
with  foreign  natlona  or  among  the  eeveral 
States  composing  the  Union.  Tbeae  and 
other  weaknesses  of  the  National  Oovemment 
were  gradually  bringing  the  country  to  the 
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brink  of  ni!n  A  prncres«ilve  destruction  had 
»^t  m  of  :«!1  cur  r":;ourcPS.  all  cur  Industry. 
tii.d  «!t  otir  cred;r  The  u^er  unfltnew  of 
the  ConfpdTatlon  m  a  frarr.s  of  goverrment 
f.^T  a  fr'i".  entrrprisir.ij.  and  Intlustnous  peo- 
ple had  btfn  tfo.ou^hly  establ  Kh?d.  At 
li.rt'th  !:  bocame  apparpnt  that  the  Confedcr- 
R'l  jn.  b*^tri(<  left  without  reanurces  and  with- 
out J.  Wf's,  must  wx-n  expire  of  Us  own 
dvbllity  The  only  que*tlon  which  remained 
was  wKetJior  it  sh  u'.d  be  left  tn  a  silent  d:s- 
soiutl!  n  or  an  atiP.rpt  ahcu'd  br'  mad?  to 
ff'im  a  more  efflflent  government  before  the 
great  ln*ere«ts  of  the  Union  were  buntd 
beiirnth  its  ruins  It  was  in  the  face  ct  this 
dfspera'e  situation  that  Ahraliam  Baldwin 
was  ser.t  by  Ms  home  legislature  as  a  delegate 
t"    the  Ccntlnental  Congress.    • 

In  September  of  the  next  year,  or  1786. 
Cdmmis.sionets  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  S'alcs.  V.rgln.a.  Delaware,  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey.  ai:d  New  York,  met  at  Annapolis 
for  the  purpose  ct  considering  the  condition 
of  trade  of  thrsr  rc8..eccive  States  and  the 
prcpru'ty  of  cdoptlng  a  uniform  system  ct 
ci.mm. rcul  relaiicns  for  their  pcrm.unent 
harmLny  and  ccmmon  interest.  But  these 
comm:s-.-iloncrs  went  furtlur  than  was  at 
fl:<t  cotiiempl.itid.  Th~y  framed  a  repjrt 
calling  RtteiJilon  to  the  defects  in  the  fail;::g 
Federal  Oovernmcnt,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Continental  Congress,  advising  the  latter  to 
call  a  General  Convention  of  Commi.saioners 
fr'  m  all  the  States  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  m 
M^.y  1787.  for  a  m  .re  effectual  revision  and 
strtngthen.ng  of  the  Articles  of  Ct  nl«  dera- 
tion. Upon  receiving  the  report,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  meeting  In  New  York  con- 
sidered the  rccuramsndal;ons  thereof,  and. 
aXur  debate,  rn  fobruary  21.  1737,  passed  a 
rcsoltitjon  looking  forward  to  the  as"^embling 
cf  such  a  convention  as  was  suggested 
th-ieh:. 

As  a  result  of  the  passii<Te  ot  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  Continental  CoiibreaS.  all  the 
States,  cxct'pt  Rhode  Island,  appointed  d?Ie- 
gaies.  and  the  Contiltu' ion..!  Convention 
convened  in  Philad^lph-a  in  May  of  the  '*aine 
y<  ar  Hrre  acain  ihe  ability  and  wisdom  cf 
Abraham  Baldwin  was  recoguiztd  by  the 
le<*cers  cf  his  adopted  Stale,  for  the  legisla- 
ture cf  Georgia  appjin:.ed  h:m  as  one  ni  the 
deputies  from  G«. -rgia  to  the  convei.t:;.n. 
Detained  In  the  Georgia  legUlature,  Baldwin 
did  not  arrive  at  the  convention  uniii  Juue 
11,  but  thereafter  he  was  m  constant  attend- 
ance. The  Influence  cf  Georgia  was  suristan- 
llaiiy  wielded  by  him,  and  probably  was  much 
greater  than  baa  been  realized. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  was  done  In  meetings  of  grand 
committees."  of  which  there  were  six.  Com- 
mittees were  formed  by  members  selected 
by  ballot,  one  from  each  State.  Baldwin 
was  on  foiu'  of  these  committees  He  spoke 
eight  limes  on  the  floor,  always  briefly,  con- 
•ervrntlvely,  with  dignity  and  unpressiveness 
During  the  course  of  one  of  these  speeches 
pertalnlni;  to  the  disposition  of  the  Immense 
wen«rn  domains,  Baldwin  asserted  that  be 
did  not  wish  any  undue  Advantage  to  be 
given  Georgia,  and  suggested  the  form  cf 
constitutional  provision  which  waa  ultimate- 
ly adopted,  giving  to  Congress  the  power 
"to  di-pcse  of  and  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations respecting  the  territoriee  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  claims  of  the  United 
StaUa  or  any  particular  State."  It  was  his 
belief  that  Georgia  was  genuinely  desirous 
that  the  union  of  the  States  should  be  pre- 
eerved.  The  vital  Interest  of  his  State  pro- 
tected, the  Georgia  deputy  cooperated  zeal- 
ously with  thoee  from  other  States  In  the 
endeavor  to  devise  the  best  poaslble  form 
of  National  Govermnent  that  wisdom  and 
experience  could  suggest  as  adequate  to 
ensure    Its   strength    and    perpetuity. 

After    very   protracted    deliberations   and 
greut  uiversities  of  opinion,   the   assembled 


39  delegates.  Including  Abraham  Baldwin, 
finally,  156  years  ago  today,  signed  the  pres- 
ent Constltut.cu  of  the  United  Slates,  ai.d 
recommended  It  be  laid  by  tho  Continental 
Conijress  bcfcre  the  severr.l  States,  to  be  by 
them  considered  and  ratified  In  convenMon 
of  the  Teprefntatives  of  the  people  to  be 
called  for  that  purpose.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  th?rcupon  adjourned,  and  Bald- 
win returned  to  the  Continental  Congrtss  in 
New  York  to  aid  In  securini?  the  agreement 
cf  that  body  to  the  recorimendatiorLs  of  the 
Ccnvention.  On  September  28.  1787.  the 
Continental  Congress  agreed  to  carry  out 
these  recommendations.  Conventions  were 
accordingly  called  In  all  the  States  except 
Rhode  Island.  James  M  Beck.  In  corament- 
Inu;  on  the  swiftness  with  which  the  agree- 
ment was  reached,  observed  that  it  was  "ci^.e 
of  the  few  Instances  In  human  history  wh<-re 
an  existing  government  ccmplacently  com- 
muted suicide  "  But  that  is  but  a  "tribute 
to  the  chiitac'er  of  the  men  Involved. 

^h^  assent  of  only  9  States  beiiig  required, 
end  this  havine  been  given,  steps  were  then 
taken  by  the  Ccntlnenta!  Cuncrcs.?  to  put 
the  Constitution  into  operation.  By  n  vote 
tal:en  September  13.  1788.  in  n.hich  Bald- 
win J.iined,  a  resolution  was  ad.  p-ed  fi.xui? 
the  day  for  the  appointment  ot  electors  in 
the  several  States,  the  dav  f'  r  nhins;  their 
vote  for  a  President,  and  the  day  and  place 
f(  r  commencing  proceedings  under  the  new 
Constitution. 

Thus  was  achieved  a  wonderful  ard  plorious 
triumph  In  the  ccuse  of  liberty  which  even 
exceeded  that  by  which  we  were  separated 
frcm  the  parent  country.  But  It  is  obviuus 
thnt  this  achievement  was  not  accompluh^d 
without  great  difBrultles  and  sacriiiccs  of 
opinion.  It  required  all  the  wisdrni.  putriot- 
iFm,  and  genius  of  our  bcft  statesmen  to  over- 
come the  obstacles  that  stood  In  ihe  wrv  Th? 
pernicious  Influence  of  State  JealoL:.«!ies  and 
local  Interests  had  to  be  counteracted  And 
in  this  we  have  a  lessen  for  today.  Liberty 
may  be  lo^t  when  men  are  found  ready  to 
ha.-ard  Its  permanent  ble&s.ngs,  rather  than 
Ftibmit  to  the  wholesome  rctralnts  which  Its 
pvrmr.nent  security  demands. 

As  sutrgested  by  Sir  Eionald  Somervell,  At- 
torney General  for  England  and  Wnlcs.  in  an 
pddrcss  last  month  before  the  American  B.ir 
A«TOclatlon  at  Chicago — the  great  service 
which  statesmen  and  law^-ers  like  Ab-ahnm 
Bnldwln  rendered  w;is  th-\t.  'imbued  with 
the  principles  cf  liberty  and  justlre  wh^ch 
animated  the  pccp'.e.  they  enshrined  them  in 
the  law'"  and  provided  effective  methods  for 
their   preservation. 

Tlie  history  of  the  times  In  wh  ch  Baldvin 
and  h's  compatriots  lived  reminds  u";  of  the 
nece.sity  of  cons'antly  guarding  and  pre- 
Ecrving  v,-hat  had  been  thU5  earned  at  grent 
sacrifice.  The  critical  period  throtisrh  which 
we  now  move  mcrcl^serves  to  accentuate 
th's  fundamental  trvHi.  As  John  Philpot 
Curran  said  In  1790  In  his  speech  upon  the 
right  of  election.  "The  ccndlticrs  upon 
which  God  hath  given  liberty  to  man  Is 
eternal  vigilance." 

But  oviro  is  even  a  greater  re.-^ponsibility 
t^an  that  which  rested  upon  cur  forefathers. 
Their  immediate  concern  -vvao  to  make  libci  ty 
a  reality  to  the  people  of  thi^s  Nation.  To  be 
sure  they  thought  of  the  other  peoples  of 
the  globe  and  held  out  a  hcpe  to  them  for 
future  times.  This  was  the  very  sentiment 
of  the  Declaration  cf  Independence.  Refer- 
ring to  that  sentiment.  Lincoln  saldi  "It  w.is 
that  which  gave  promise  that  In  due  time  th,o 
weights  would  be  lifted  frcm  the  shoulder* 
of  all  men  and  that  all  should  have  an  equal 
chance." 

The  founding  fathers,  moreover,  were  re- 
stricted In  their  accomplishments  by  the 
tjarriers  of  a  great  ocean.  But  today  the 
scene  has  changed.  Mcdern  Invention  and 
scientific  achievement  has  prepared  us  for  a 
world  challenge  wh.ch  cur  forefathers  only 


conteniplii'ed  In  their  dreams.  The  occctn 
tamer  wh.irh  nature  erected  arcun-.l  us  has 
been  bridged.  The  airplane  and  the  rt  dio 
has  mr^de  the  world  one  commtinity  And 
we,  at  thievery  moment.  In  conjunction  with 
cur  alMes.  are  en  gaped  in  a  mortal  conflict 
to  make  libt  rty  a  reality  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the?  earh.  We  and  our  allies  fight  that 
the  ••fur  freedcn.s"  might  prevail.  As  our 
great  President  has  saidi  "The  belief  in  the 
'four  freedoms'  of  cumraon  humanity — the 
belief  In  man.  created  free,  in  the  Image  of 
Gcd— is  the  crucial  difference  between  cm- 
selves  and  th^  eiumies  we  face  today.  In  it 
hes  the  abiolu'.e  unity  of  i>ur  alliance,  cp- 
p  ed  to  the  cneness  cf  the  evil  we  hate. 
Here  is  cur  strf^rpth.  the  source  and  proms-e 
of  victory."  These  'four  freedoms" — the 
freedom  cf  spe.cli.  the  freedom  of  religion, 
the  freedom  inni  want,  and  the  freedom  ir^ni 
fear,  are  the  bill  of  rif^ihts  of  all  mankiiid. 
It  1.S  fa.=cinatiug  to  know  that  such  bill  of 
rlphts  h.xs  its  roots  in  the  Bill  of  Rghts 
attpched  to  our  Federal  Constituticn. 

To  these  great  men  who  framed  the  Ccn- 
stiiution  and  sectired  its  adviptlcn  we  owe 
a  debt  of  grei.t  gratitude.  Here  near  tiic 
quiet  re.'iling  place  of  one  cf  them  I  knew 
no  better  way  to  pay  our  obliganon  to  them 
than  to  make  this  a  day  of  ded. cation.  We 
know  that  our  armies  will  be  Victorious  c:i 
the  field  of  battle  The  lii'e  ^m\  deedo  cf 
Ab'-ah.Tm  Bald\v,n  and  his  compatriots  in- 
spire us  to  resolve  that  when  the  smcke  cf 
battle  has  died  away  and  the  pe."',ce  has  come, 
tliat  we  will  do  our  uiinost  to  make  libpr'y 
for  which  they  strove  a  reality  fcr  all  man- 
kind. 

Let  us  take  encouragement  frcm  the  sMr- 
ring  lines  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clcurh's  poem, 
Suy  Not  the  Strug-^le  Ni>ught  Availeth.  fo 
vividly  calVd  to  cur  attention  by  Mr  V.'.n- 
ston  Ch.'irchill  in  a  broadcast  to  the  United 
States  last  yean 

"For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking. 

Seem  here  no  p.unful  inch  to  t^am. 
Far  back,  throucli  cierlis  and  inltis  making, 

C  imes  f-ilent.  Hooding  In  the  niain. 
"Ard  not  by  eastern  windows  only 

When  dayli,;iit  crm.ri,  comes  In  the  light. 
In  11    lit  Ih.e  BUn  climlis  glow,  htw  rlo'^vly, 
Dut  vve.nwi'.rd  look,  the  land  is  bright." 

So  In  cc'ncluslon  we  salute  the  memory  cf 
Al.rah.Tm  Baldwin,  the  educator,  the  c'e.t-y- 
inan.  th"  lawyer,  the  orator,  member  of  ti^e 
Gci  ri:ia  House.  del«ca  e  to  the  Continental 
Conrr'?s^.  United  States  Representative  fic'..i 
Georgia.  United  States  Senator  fiom  Georcia, 
but.  most  important  of  all.  a  deputv  to  tlie 
Constitutional  Convention  and  thereby  one 
of  the  found. n^  fathers.  Laylns^  d  vn  the 
cares  (f  mortnl  life  on  March  4.  18C7.  hi.s 
memory  shall  live  as  long  as  fre?men  shall 
iniiabit    the    earth. 


Kansas  May  Become  New  Chemical 
Center 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

EON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KAN'S.^S 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:3 

Fiidc.y.  November  12,  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kanso?.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  l^ave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  incr.icIiniT  ili?  foli-'^ving  article  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal : 

K.^NS.\S    MAY    EFCOME    A    NEW   CHEiilCAL   CENTKR 

Represcr.tctives  of  several  big  c.-mpaniea 
la  the  Ir.du-tiy  have  v^teU  iLcie  rvc.uti7, 
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to  assay  the  prospects.  They  saw  large 
natural  gas  and  oil  fields,  plus  salt  and  lime- 
stone. Tliese  are  the  chief  raw  materials  of 
what  promues  to  become  the  fastest  grownii; 
post-war  Induttiy  Onecatchi  Higher  trans- 
portation costs  Hauling  by  rail  and  road  is 
far  more  expen.-i'-e  than  by  ocean  freight  and 
tanker  Tlie  Gulf  coast  chemical  plants 
benefit  from  their  waterside  locations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Kansa.s  ha.s  long  had  po- 
tential manufacturing  po.ssibilittts  and 
I  want  to  urye  that  not  only  the  chem- 
ical industry  but  other  manufacturiiv^ 
interests  give  consideration  to  the  many 
nalural  r^'.-^ourres  in  our  State.  Coal  un- 
derlies more  tlian  15.000  square  miles. 
Thf  Sfate  ranks  fourth  in  oil  production, 
ninth  in  natural  pas  and  first  in  salt. 
Otlif^r  mineral  products  are  lead,  zinc, 
Portland  cement,  plus  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  valuable  clays,  gravel  and  lime- 
stone. During  the  past  2  years  Kansas 
has  demonstrated  that  she  has  the  ex- 
ecutive leadership,  manufacturinp  talent 
and  skilled  labor  to  produre  airplanes, 
chemicals,  ships  and  other  manufactured 
articles  used  in  our  war  program. 
Wichita,  Kans.,  has  been  producing  more 
planes  per  day  than  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  conclusion  of 
thp  war  we  will  have  factories  and  skilled 
labor  iminiodiotely  available  for  post-war 
production.  These  two  items.  In  addi- 
tion to'  the  many  natural  resources, 
should  be  the  basis  of  a  great  industrial 
development  of  our  State.  This  news 
article  lists  higher  transportation  costs 
as  one  of  the  obstacles  that  must  be  over- 
come. It  is  a  pleasure  to  advise  those 
interested  that  a  i-estudy  of  the  freight 
tarififs  for  Kansas  is  being  conducted  at 
the  present  time  and  I  hope  we  can  give 
additional  encouragement  along  this  line 
in  the  near  future. 

Early  in  thi^;  war  Kan.sas  recognized 
the  need  for  a  united  effort  to  secure  in- 
dustrial work  for  the  State  and  therefore 
the  legislature  crea'ed  the  Kansas  In- 
dustrial Commission.  The  State  appro- 
priated sufficient  funds  for  this  commis- 
sion to  carry  on  its  work  and  was  the 
first  Sta*e  in  the  Union  to  establish  of- 
fices in  Washin'^ton.  D.  C.  The  commis- 
sion was  mos'  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  R.  H.  ( Dusty >  Rhodes  as  its 
representative.  His  untiring  effort  has 
brought  the  S^ate  manyfold  returns  for 
the  investment. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  futui-e  indus- 
trial possibiUties  of  our  State  may  con- 
tact him  in  Washington.  D.  C. 


The  Program  of  Food  Production  and 
Canning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Noveyiiber  12,  1943 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent letter  addre.ssed  to  me  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Mmne.-ota  Canners'  Associa- 


tion, dealing  with  the  many  problems 
and  difScul'.ies  the  canners  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  connection  with  commodi- 
ties u.sed  in  their  business  which  they 
produce  to  a  large  extent  and  purchase 
from  farmer.s.  The  canners  have  diffi- 
culties with  the  various  agencie.N  and 
bureaus  of  the  Government  which  are 
fully  stated  in  the  letter,  which  will  be 
of  information  to  the  bureaus,  if  they 
read  the  Record,  as  well  as  to  Members 
of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa ;  ordered  to  be  printed  lu  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minnesota  Canners  Assck-iation . 
,''.f.r"!Papo;  J,  M:nn  .  !<o-C7nbcr  o.  194^. 
Hon  Hf.nrik  Ship.stead. 

Senate  Ofir  Builduig. 

Wasktngto^i .  D  C 
Dlak  Senator:  It  iS  appreciated  that  you 
are  very  busy  on  critical  and  important  mat- 
ters pending  before  the  Congress  at  this  time; 
however,  since  some  of  these  have  to  do  with 
the  important  item  of  food,  of  which  this 
Industry  is  a  hnr.^  contn'outot.  it  i^  thought 
you  wuuld  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
the  canners  in  this  section  particularly  are 
thinking  relative  to  plans  for  1944  food  crops. 
As  you  will  recall,  a  number  of  so-called 
letorni  measures  were  fostered  on  the  in- 
du.stry  prior  to  the  1943  pa:k— these  being. 
among  others,  compuls^iy  grade  labeling. 
O.  P.  A.  we  understand  has  decided  thai  in 
spile  of  the  C'ongres.s  intent.  Government 
grade  should  appear  on  all  invoices;  secondly, 
reaional  pricing  a*  against  formula  prlclr,g. 
which  latter  method  worked  satisfactorily 
in  1942.  Ap  you  know,  this  regional  pricing 
disruj.its  regular  trade  practices  and  historical 
methods  of  do:ng  bvismess. 

In  addition  to  this,  canners  were  promi^d 
that  If  the  N  W.  L.  B.  granted  Increase 
in  wages,  such  increased  costs  would  be 
added  to  regional  prices  N.  W.  L.  B  did 
grant  such  increa.'^e.s  in  this  area  up  to  10 
cents  per  hour,  representing  approximately 
2'-,;  cents  per  dozen  in  additional  costs,  but 
as  yet  O.  P.  A  ha\e  not  kept  their  promise 
In  jWrmitting  this  additional  cost  to  be  added 
to  current  ceiling  prices. 

We  mention  these  particular  factors  be- 
cause we  feel,  and  we  think  you  will  agree, 
that  the  canning  Industry  in  1943  went  all 
out  in  their  planned  production — putting 
large  acreages  Into  the  ground  against  hav- 
ing no  definite  program  of  selling  prices, 
of  guaranteed  labor,  or  other  factors  im- 
portant to  the  successful  operation  of  the 
industry.  While  It  is  true  the  pack  this  sea- 
son may  not  be  as  large  as  it  was  in  1942. 
this  was  not  because  the  canners  failed  to 
plant     nd  plan  fcr  a  larger  production. 

We  fully  believe  that  the  canners  are  again 
willing  to  expand  for  1944  season  In  at- 
tempting to  produce  an  even  larger  produc- 
tion than  was  put  up  in  the  record  years  of 
1942  and  194.3.  but  before  they  go  out  and 
contract  the  large  acreage  needed,  purchase 
seed  any  other  supplies,  and  put  this  seed 
Into  the  ground,  they  rightly  feel  that  they 
are  entitled  to  know  frcm  the  Government 
what  the  program  is  for  1944  and  that  this 
propram  will  be  backed  by  something  more 
than  mere  promises  in  the  light  of  their  ex- 
perience this  past  season. 

As  an  indication  cf  what  such  a  program 
should  consist  of.  herewith  are  some  of  the 
Important  factors  which  are  considered  para- 
mount to  any  full  scale  production  next  year: 
1.  The  absolute  deferment  of  keymen.  In 
this  connection,  might  Just  say  to  you  now 
that  the  manager  of  one  of  the  canneries  in 
this  State  has  been  classified  I-A — has  had 
his  preliminary  examination  and  is  subject 
to  draft  call  It  keymen  such  as  the  one 
named,  as  well  a.<:  those  necessary  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  factory  and  In  the  field  are 


taken — all  the  acreage  In  the  world  won't  do 
a  bit  of  good  because  it  cannot  be  handled. 

2  General  labor  for  field  and  factory.  One 
plant  in  1943  lost  as  high  as  2.000  acres  of 
peas  becau.s^  labor  was  not  available  in  time 
to  harvest  these.  It  so  happened  thct  In  thiF 
particular  case  an  order  had  been  placed  and 
accepted  for  importation  of  Jamaicans,  but 
for  some  reason  or  other,  unexplained,  tliese 
Jamaicans  did  ni>t  anive  on  the  Job  until  2  to 
4  days  after  ihe  date  specified  for  their  ar- 
rival and  the  above  acreage  uas  lost  As- 
sur.mce  is  going  to  bo  necessary  that  general 
labor  will  be  available  to  canners  In  1944  In 
the  form  of  Jamaicans,  Bahamans.  Mexican 
nationals,  war  prisoners.  arm?d  forcee,  or 
other  av.iilable  imported  labor,  as  there  is 
not  sufflcient  labor  In  this  area  to  harvest 
and  process  the  crops. 

3  Trucking  facilities:  In  order  for  the  can- 
ners to  secure  a  larger  acreage  and  particu- 
larly In  competition  with  the  hemp  plants 
which  have  been  set  up  In  the  heart  of  the 
canning  section  here  in  Minnesota,  It  is  nec- 
e.s.-ary  to  go  further  afield — which  means  an 
increased  need  for  trucks  and  trucking  fa- 
cilities to  get  the  raw  product  from  the  field 
to  the  factory.  The  situation  was  very  acute 
during  the  packing  season  of  1943  Every 
Indication  points  to  an  even  more  serious 
acute  situation  in  1944.  Many  local  truckers 
have  gone  Into  defense  plants  because  they 
have  been  unable  to  secure  necessary  main- 
tenance equipment  to  keep  their  trucks  oper- 
ating. Some  of  the  trucks  are  of  course  old, 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  replace  these. 
Some  trucks  have  left  the  territory  entirely 
for  operation  In  other  fields  The  raw  prod- 
ucts of  peas  and  corn — In  order  to  retain  their 
full  quality  and  nutrition  value,  must  be 
handled  thrcuch  the  factory  within  a  few 
hours  from  the  time  they  are  harvested  In- 
EufBclent  trucking  facilities  Is  going  to  be  a 
serious  handicap 

4  In    1942   the   Government   requisitioned 
from  canners  35  to  50  percent  or  more  of  their 
pack     In  1943  the  Government  also  requisi- 
tioned from   20   to  50  percent  of   the  pack. 
Practically  all  of  the  1943  Government-owned 
goods  are  still  in  canners'  warehouses,  and  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  1942  pack.  If  we  are 
correctly   Informed,    still   remains   In   public 
warehouses.    Canners  feel  they  should  t>e  en- 
titled to  know  what  the  Government  stock- 
pile consists  of  and  what  plans  the  Govern- 
ment  Is   making   to  dispose  of  these  good* 
should  the  war  end  within  the  near  future— 
in  order  to  avoid  the  depressed  markets  cre- 
ated at  the  end  of  the  World  War  by  the  Gov- 
ernment dumping  of  foods.    In  fact,  canners 
feel  tJiat  thev  should  be  entitled  to  a  fioor 
price  as  well  as  a  celling  price  on  future  pro- 
duction. 

5.  At  the  meeting  with  the  Minnesota  State 
War  Board.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
January  1943,  growers  of  corn  and  peas  In  thu 
State  recommended  Increase  In  the  price  of 
raw  products  of  approximately  30  percent 
over  1942  prices.  Canners  recommended  an 
Increase  of  between  30  to  36  percent.  A» 
against  this,  the  Federal  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture eetabllahed  a  price  on  the  raw  prod- 
ucts in  this  SUte  on  peaa.  80  percent  over 
1942  and  on  sweet  com,  87  percent  over  1943. 
These  prices  on  raw  producU  were  eaUbllahed 
for  areas  or  regions  and  In  no  way  took  Into 
consideration  the  location  of  producing  area* 
to  primary  market*,  nor  to  hlatorlcal  re- 
lationships or  cost  of  raw  producU  aa  deter- 
mined by  such  locations.  As  an  lllnbttatlcn, 
price  on  the  raw  product  of  aweet  com  aet 
for  Minneaota  was  the  aame  a«  that  aet  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Dlinola.  Montana,  Idaho— to 
name  a  few.  On  green  peas,  Mlnneaou  waa 
Included  with  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ten- 
nessee. Kansas — to  name  a  few.  Cannera  in 
this  SUte  feel  that  in  producing  approxi- 
mately 20  to  25  percent  of  the  total  rweet 
corn  pack  In  the  country  and  approximately 
10  percent  of  tife  canned  peaa  packed  in  iha 
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country,  they  thouJd  b«  entitied  to  Minnesot* 
IxniiK  de«ii(nat*<l  *m  an  area  by  ilceif  and 
maint^niiu;  tiuioncaJ  rrlatiOii&Iup«  in  piices 
of  raw  produc'a  to  o^Ect  those  States  cr  arecu 
»hii  are  located  cloaer  to  pnnuiry  umike-ia. 

6.  C<  i.ing  price*:  Cinncrs  (eei  that  ceiling 
ptx"*  ioi  meiT  product*  anould  be  deter- 
mr.'d  by  formula  beaia  as  was  aatisfactorily 
HCCctr.pliAhtd  1x1  l)r42  l!i  tuis  way  such 
ce-.n^  pjices  Can  aad  ahoiLd  fully  ftflWct 
al  cu^ts.  including  haxard  of  the  game,  aa 
a4;&:!  St  the  now-eslaijiiaiied  re^jiunai  price 
oeil:ikg8. 

7  In<tjiinucb  as  contracts  covering  Govem- 
m^nt  re<iUi£itions  of  canned  foods  from  can- 
ners  are  set  pr:ce  contracts  and  usiiaiiy  be- 
low ceilinx  prices  cstabnshetl  for  a  commod- 
ity, cannrrs  feel  iha'  they  should  be  exempt 
fr;m  the  opt-raticn  ot  the  renegotiat.cn 
statute — either  «pec:flc.il!y  cr  by  raising  the 
1  mit  on  contracts  iu;der  which  renegotiiition 
operates. 

Vt'e  will  trust  you  will  pardon  the  length 
of  this  letter,  but  have  tried  to  give  you  an 
hoDCfit,  frank  view  of  the  tl^oughls  tiiat  are 
running  through  canners'  minds  and  wh»ch 
they  fee!  must  be  answered  specifically — In 
full  fa;th — If  ihey  are  to  attempt  a  record 
food  1  roduction  the  aiming  season. 

With  kindest  regards,  remain, 
Yotirs  very  truly. 

IfiNtTESOTA   CaNNEIS   AfiSOCIATIOir. 

RoBCBT  L.  WII.&ON,  Secretary. 


PrtJB^ctMNi  ExamiBatton  of  Refittrants 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CURK 

or  Missoum 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  12.  1943 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Robert  Grant 
WaJsh,  Government  appeal  agent  at  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  of  Board  No.  21,  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  preinduction  examina- 
tion of  reRistrj^nts,  which  is  a  subject 
now  pending  before  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Tlaere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

ScBCTiTK  Snvicx  System, 
St.  Louia.  Mo.,  Novtm^r  8,  1943. 
Senator  BENNrrr  Champ  CuutK, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  DC. 
Dba«  Scnatob  Clabk  :  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Government  appeiU  agents  of  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Louis  County  lat^t  Wednesday  evening 
It  was  called  to  my  attention  a«  chairman 
of  tbe  group  that  something  should  be  done 
with  reference  to  preinduction  examination 
of  rc^Btraots  in  order  that  this  examina- 
tion would  be  binding  on  the  armed  forces 
and  not  subject  a  man  to  a  secrnd  examina- 
tion after  such  examination  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

"ITie  present  procedure  is  to  send  a  man. 
Who  la  la  business  for  himself,  to  the  bar- 
rack for  a  preinduction  examination  which 
Is  merely  advisory.  He  might  have  nn  ex- 
aminer Who  wUl  tell  him  he  will  not  pass 
and  then  go  to  the  barracks  latfr  and  be 
accepted  for  military  service  and  Cud  him- 


self with  a  bus^nrss  on  his  hands  and  unable 
to  dispose  cf  It  ;;,  t.aie 

I  am  Infcrm.'v'!  by  M;  scurl  State  head- 
quarters ih^'t  ther*?  Is  now  pcn.iine  Senate 
bill  No  753.  section  V  therK'f  providing: 
"any  rejLStrant.  when  it  ?i,pe;.r.-  th'.t  his  in- 
duction will  shortly  occu;  shall,  upon  rc- 
quctt.  be  ordered  by  his  locpl  beard  to  ary 
regularly  established  induct. on  s  at.cn  for 
a  preinduct.pn  physical  e.xani.njtion.  Thcac 
registrants  who  are*  cla.-M.nea  as  I  A  at  the 
time  nf  such  pliyslcal  e.xim'.r.a'lon  or  viho 
are  found  phvs:ca!!y  qti?.".fi?rt  f'~r  m  L'.tnry 
srrv.ce  a.s  a  rccult  th-icof  sL.^ll  rf^maln  th'is 
classified  and  report  for  Induction  in  regular 
order  " 

I  am  Informed  this  bill  was  r<:ferred  to  the 
Ccm:ni:tee  en  Military  Affairs  of  the  Sen.Tte 
on  October  21,  1!D!3  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  have  the  wh'-h hearted  bacMhij;  ci  eelec- 
t:vr-sr-ivicc  per.'oniicl  in  this  area,  and  I  sl.all 
at  predate  anything  you  may  do  to  funher 
Ha  acceptance 

Tours  very  truly, 

Robert  Grant  W.^lsh, 

E^-.rd  A'o    21. 


Annistice  Day,  19 IS 


REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  coNKw-nrrT 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  November  11.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  moment  to 
recall  to  our  minds  the  joy  and  the  hop';- 
fulness  of  the  American  people  en  Aimi.s- 
tice  Day  25  years  ago.  It  is  well  thai  we 
should  pay  honor  to  those  who  by  their 
valor  and  coui'age  made  po  sible  tl.e 
victory  of  November  11.  1918.  We 
thought  we  had  fought  a  war  that  was 
goinc;  to  end  iill  wars;  our  hopes  of 
permanent  peace  were  high.  Wc  won  th? 
war  but  we  failed  to  maintain  the  peticj; 
as  a  result  thousands  of  men  who  served 
in  World  War  No.  1  are  now  back 
in  our  armed  forces  along  with  millions 
of  others  from  this  later  peneration. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  honor  the 
memory  of  those  who  died  in  World  War 
No.  1  than  for  all  of  us  today  to  plrd'-rc 
that  we  are  goins  to  give  more,  produce 
more,  and  do  more  toward  winnir.c:  this 
war,  speeding  up  tlie  day  of  victory, 
speeding  the  next  Annistice  Day — do 
more  than  we  have  done  as  j'et.  We  have 
a  tremendous  task  facing'  us  in  this 
coimtry. 

By  the  very  nature  of  modern  warfare 
we  will  have  thousands  of  disabled  vet- 
erans w'ho  mu5t  be  rehabilitated  and,  if 
possible,  restored  to  usefulness  m  their 
respective  communities.  The  fine  mech- 
anism of  the  human  body  was  not  cre- 
ated to  withstand  the  shock  of  modern 
warfare.  In  addition  to  those  wounded, 
other  thousands  will  break  down 
nervously  and  mentally.  Fortunately, 
there  are  over  2.500,000  men  and  women 
In  this  countiry  who  remember  their  own 
experiences  upon  returning  home  from 
World  War  No.  1.  These  people  should 
be  able  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  re- 


habilitation of  the  veterans  of  this  war. 
It  is  time  row  for  employers  of  labor  to 
instruct  ftieir  supervisory  staff  to  recoc- 
mze  the  fir- 1  .symptoms  of  mental  break- 
d^nn.  We  can  all  remember  cases  of 
men  who  were  not  able  to  make  the  tre- 
mend'^us  readjustment  from  wart;me  to 
ptacctime  existence.  We  recall  men 
who  thr-'.v  up  job  after  j:b  because  of 
the  Inability  to  readjust  them.'^elves.  If 
enipluyers  of  labor  are  trained  to  rcccs- 
n  z^  these  e.irly  symptoms,  a  great  d*^al 
CI  unnecessary  hospitalization  can  be 
avoided. 


The  Soldier  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF   IlLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  November  12.  1943 

Mr.  LLC.-\S.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimcu.i  cuiL-^ent  to  have  incorporated 
in  tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wa^shington  Post  of  yes- 
teiday,  enutled  "The  Soldier  Vote." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa^  urde.  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follO'A^-: 

60LDIEB  VOTE 

It  is  not  easy  to  enable  soldiers  to  vote. 
With  uur  armed  furces  di.¥Uibuied  over  neaily 
every  p^. rt.cn  of  the  planet,  many  cf  them 
Isolated  on  remnte  i.^lands  of  the  Pacific,  the 
fheer  pi.yMcal  Ta.>-k  of  transporf.ng  and  ccl- 
lei  t:n^  ballets  is  formidable  indeed  The  ex- 
penditure of  time,  eiiersry,  and  shipping  space 
involved  c«juld  be  justified  for  no  other  pui- 
po.'^e.  But  uhat-vtr  it  costs  in  effort,  it  is 
Wtll  worth  it  to  preserve  fcr  servicemen  the 
prerc^.tives  of  their  citizenship. 

Pa*  endeavors  to  afTord  vcting  opportuni- 
ties to  servicemen  have  been  pathetically 
un'urce<;sful  In  the  congressional  elections 
c  f  last  year  oiily  137  000  uniformed  men  ap- 
plied for  war  ballets.  And.  when  a'l  the 
sh.juting  Wii.s  over,  no  more  than  28  00<)  vulid 
s«.rv.ce  bfili>;t.=  had  been  cast.  The  impor- 
tance cf  the  election  to  he  held  next  year 
demand>  a  far  more  efTective  cnfranc!nsement 
nf  'he  men  who  have  been  called  to  the  colors. 
Tl.ey  liave  a  vral  concern  in  the  clioice  of  a 
PreMdcnt  in  1944  and  in  the  selection  of 
Senators  and  Representatives.  To  a  greater 
e-xtent,  peih-ip?  than  any  other  group  of  ci.i- 
zens.  they  are  entitled  to  a  voice  ni  shaping 
t^e  PlLcics  oX  the  pc^t-war  period. 

Lfi;:?lat;i)n  introduced  in  the  Htuse  by 
C  rcrts  man  Worley  and  I'l  the  upper 
Ch>mber  by  Senator  GaECN  g.ves  promise  cf 
making  the  franchi.^e  availahle  to  most,  if 
not  all.  our  men  and  women  In  uniform.  It 
would  establish  a  bipartisan  United  States 
war  ball'^t  ccmmisoicn  to  sui.er::;tcn-l  The 
trdloting.  But  it  would  leave  the  actual  dis- 
tribution, collection,  and  return  of  ball'i's 
to  the  fevernl  bra-che-i  of  our  Militarv  ai.d 
Naval  E^*abhsh.!ne::t.  And  it  v,c\f.\  eiitru't 
the  counting  of  vote=;.  sensibly,  to  the  secre- 
taries of  state  In  the  variotjs  States  frrm 
which  the  voters  ha.l. 

Tl:e  proposed  svst.:m  is  not  without  short- 
comincs  It  will  be  impossible  to  print  the 
names  of  candidates  on  the  ballots  to  be  sent 
ovcrsta.>.  In  some  situations,  even,  Lsts  of 
c.'.ndidates  may  not  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion anu  ng  thv  men  lu  tim?  to  acquaint  tium 
with  all  the  nommcts.    But  they  will  know 


st  lerst  who  the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential canci,date.^  are  and  will  be  able  to 
regl.-ter  their  choices  for  tht'se  quintessential 
ofl!C?s,  Very  wi.'ely  the  bills  under  consider- 
ation provide  for  as  great  a  degree  of  infor- 
mality In  voting  as  is  consistent  with  secrecy 
and  accu-are  tabulation  of  the  results. 

S'  me  of  the  niceties  of  State  qualifications 
for  voting  would  be  done  away  with  under 
this  system.  No  man  in  uniform,  for  exam- 
ple, wrtuld  have  to  pay  a  poll  tax.  Registra- 
tion would  be  combined  with  balloting.  This 
sort  of  simplification  of  election  procedures 
whirl!  may  be  in  effect  at  home  should  not  be 
deplored.  And  It  should  by  no  means  be 
sel.Tcd  noon  as  an  excuse  for  obstructing  or 
sabotacme  th's  vital  piece  cf  legislation. 
Thie  proposals  which  are  now  before  Congress 
have  bm  formulated  in  collaboration  with 
a  n'unber  of  State  secretarle';  of  state  and 
mr»et  all  the  rea.sonable  requirements  which 
th^y  have  raised. 

Extension  of  the  suffrage  to  servicemen 
will  undoubtedly  afford  a  big  boost  to  their 
morale.  It  Is  on*  concrete,  practical  way  of 
asiuring  them  that  their  Intere-ts  and  aims 
are  iiot  being  ignored  cr  overridden  at  home. 
It  will  serve  to  narrow  the  breach  which  in- 
evitably exists  between  them  and  civilians. 
And  perhaps  most  important  of  all  it  will 
afford  them  a  reminder  of  their  responsibil- 
ities in  the  democratic  form  of  society  wliich 
they  arc  fighting  to  preserve. 


Secretary  Hull's  Return  From  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

OF   FLOKID> 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridaij  November  12.  1943 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  our 
able  and  efificient  Secretary  of  State, 
Hon.  Corcell  Hull.  Inst  Wednesday  re- 
turned from  one  of  the  mo.st  important 
and  far-rcachinc:  mis.'iion.s  that  has  oc- 
curred within  the  last  half  century. 

The  account  of  his  arrival  in  Wa.'^hing- 
ton  IS  ably  set  forth  by  the  Associated 
Press  in  tlie  Washington  Star  of  Novem- 
ber 10,  O^her  statements  concerning 
Secretaiy  Hull's  return  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Record,  but  the  one  to  which 
I  refer  has  not  been  placed  in  the  Record. 
I  a.>k  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foilow.s: 

Htjll  Accorded  Hero's  WEiroME  on  RETtJUN 
liESE  From  Moscow 

Cordell  Hull,  who  startled  the  world  with 
the  success  of  his  mission  to  Moscow,  was 
startled  himself  today.  He  returned  to  Wasli- 
In^'tcn  to  find  that  he  was  a  hero. 

The  72-ycar-old  Secretary  of  State  stepped 
off  a  phMie  late  yesterday  and  appeared  as- 
toni-hf'd  tn  ste  President  Roosevelt  and  other 
hieh  dignitaries  waiting  to  give  him  an  ac- 
colade. 

"Well  give  you  the  keys  to  the  city."  Mr. 
Roosevelt  sa-.d  with  a  grin. 

Se'i'retary  Hull  w;.s  moved  to  say: 

■'You  don't  know  how  much  I  appreciate 
this." 

The  Secretary,  who  signed  the  war  and 
post-war  acts  with  Britain's  Foreign  Minister, 
Anthony  Eden,  and  Soviet  Russia's  Molctov, 
d.ove  with  the  President  to  the  White  House, 


where  he  dlscu'^sed  details  that  could  be  taken 

up  only  in  private. 

Mr.  Hull  came  home — a  "gallant  American 
eatle"  in  the  words  of  Prime  Minister 
Churchill— and  Senator  Btrd.  Democrat,  of 
V'.rginia.  who  has  found  plenty  of  fault  with 
the  administration  on  other  scores,  came 
right  out  with  a  decla'-ation  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  be  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  "his  diplomatic  success 
nearly  beyond  measure." 

Tlie  Secretary  exploded  the  myth  that  he 
wouldn't  bear  up  well  under  air  travel.  Tlie 
tratisport  crew  said  he  was  the  only  one  of 
his  party  who  showed  no  ill  effects  of  the  long 
flight. 

WIFE    FIRST    TO    GREET     HIM 

Mrs.  Hull  was  first  to  greet  her  husband 
as  he  stepped  from  the  big  Army  cargo  ship 
which  landed  at  Capital  Airport  Just  at  3:20 
p.  m.  Under  Secretary  Stettmius  then  shook 
his  hand  warmly.  Mr.  Hull  stepped  over  to 
the  President's  car  to  receive  the  greeting  cf 
the  Chief  Executive. 

■■Hello,  pardner."  was  his  salutation  as 
Majority  Leader  Barkley  came  forward  to 
offer  congratulations  on  the  success  of  the 
mi.-sion  to  Russia. 

Other  old  associates  from  Mr  Hull's  days  in 
Congress  also  crowded  around,  and  Ambas- 
sador Wei  Taoming  of  China  likewise  greeted 
Mr   Hull, 

The  greetings  over,  the  Secretary  went  di- 
rectly to  the  White  House  for  the  talk  with 
President  Roosevelt— a  talk  which  presum- 
ably covered  decisions  of  the  Moscow  Confer- 
ence not  yet  made  public  and  other  mutters 
too  secret  to  be  entrusted  to  ordinary  means 
of  ccmmunlcaticn. 

BRUSHED  ASIDE   EELAT 

One  of  the.se  other  matters  may  be  word 
from  Premier-Marshal  Stalin  as  to  where  and 
when  he  will  meet  witii  Piesident  Rooseveit 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill— a  conlerence 
the  Anulo-American  leaders  long  have  sought. 

The  President  suggested  the  talk  mitht  be 
put  off  unt.l  today  so  that  the  Secretary  could 
get  some  rest  first,  but  Mr.  Hull  bru  bed  that 
idea  aside,  a.^sistcd  Mrs.  Hull  into  the  Presi- 
dent's car  and  climbed  in  hilmself 

Before  leaving  for  the  White  House,  Mr. 
Hull  npoke  briehy  to  rejiorters  of  the  Moscow 
Conference's  main  decisions — that  none  of 
the  four  countries  represented — Russia,  Brit- 
ain, the  United  States,  and  China— would 
make  a  separate  peace  with  a  common  enemy, 
and  that  all  four  would  work  together  after 
the  war  to  maintain  peace. 

"I  believe  that  cur  country  and  other 
peace-loving  countries  have  a  vast  opportu- 
r.ity  to  profit  by  the  program  of  pcliries  out- 
lined by  the  Moscow  Conference."  he  said. 
"I  have  supreme  faith  that  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  that  opportunity." 


Important  Message  to  Next  of  Kin  of  Men 
and  Women  in  Our  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  12.  1943 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  when  many  war  casualties  are  in  the 
ofiflng  it  might  do  well  to  inform  the 
people  of  my  district  just  what  depend- 
ents and  next  of  kin  are  entitled  to  as  a 
result  of  losing  a  son,  a  daughter,  a  hus- 
band, or  a  father  on  the  many  battle- 


fields of  this  world.  Should  any  casualty 
occur  in  your  family  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the:e  are  four  money  benefits 
due  the  dependents  of  the  deceased  vet- 
eran.   They  are  as  follows: 

First.  A  6-month  gratuity  payment. 
This  payment  is  automatically  paid  to  a 
wife,  or  if  thge  is  no  wife  it  is  automati- 
cally paid  to  the  child  or  children. 

Here  is  an  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber: Tfiis  6-month  gratuity  payment  is 
not  automaiically  paid  to  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters.  The  man  or  woman 
in  service  must  designate  beforehand 
that  the  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters 
receive  the  6-month  gratuity  payment. 
Therefore,  if  a  man  in  service  has  no  wife 
or  children,  it  is  important  that  he  get 
a  blank  and  designate  that  his  parents, 
brothers,  or  sisters  should  get  this  6- 
month  gratuity  payment.  If  the  man 
in  service  fails  to  do  this  beforehand,  his 
parents,  or  brothers,  or  sisters  cannot 
collect  this  6-month  gratuity  payment. 
Parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  would 
do  well  to  write  their  son  or  brother  ask- 
ing him  if  he  has  designated  someone  to 
receive  this  6-month  gratuity  payment — 
or  they  might  lose  it. 

The  amcunt  of  this  payment  depends 
on  the  rank  in  service.  If  the  casualty  is 
a  private  It  is  $300.  If  the  casualty  is  a 
corporal,  it  is  $396.  If  the  casualty  is  a 
.serpeant,  it  is  $468.  The  gratuity  pay- 
ment is  six  times  the  monthly  base  pay 
of  the  man  or  woman  in  .service.  This 
gratuity  payment  is  paid  in  addition  to 
tlie  in-'-urancc.  This  gratuity  pay  is  due 
even  if  the  soldier  had  no  insurance. 
j  Second.  Monthly  insurance  payments. 
This  insurance  is  not  paid  in  a  lump  sum. 
I  II  IS  paid  on  a  monthly  basis  depending 
on  the  age  of  the  beneflciary.  The  older 
the  b'^neficiary.  the  higher  is  each 
monthlv  payment.  On  a  $10,000  policy 
a  bertrficiary  under  30  years  nf  ace  will 
receive  $55.51  a  month  for  240  months. 
A  beneficiary  over  30  years  of  age  will 
get  a  guaranteed  120  equal  install- 
ments— and  if  they  survive  beyond  120 
months  it  is  paid  for  life.  The  amount 
of  monthly  payment  if  the  beneficiary  is 
over  30  depends  on  the  age  of  the  bene- 
flciary. Under  a  $10,000  policy,  a  50- 
year-old  beneflciary  will  ret  $53.90 
monthly.  Under  the  same  policy  a  70- 
year-old  beneflciary  will  pet  $85.10 
monthly,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  do  well  to  hwe  parents  and 
next   of  kin   check   with  the  men   and 
women  in  .•^ervice  to  see  that  all  insur- 
ance  policies   are   in  order  and   In  the 
hands  of  the  beneficiaries.    An  insurance 
policy  taken  out  by  men  and  women  in 
service  can  name  any  of  the  fo'lowing  as 
beneficiarie.<::  wife,  husband,  child,  step- 
child, illegitimate  child,  parent.s.  brother, 
or  sister,  including  those  of  half  blood. 
All  dependents  and  next  of  kin  ought  to 
check   the   in.^urance   policy   now.    See 
that  everything  is  in  order.    It  might 
save  a  lot  of  grief  in  the  future.    Negli- 
gence has  caused  many  a  beneficiary  to 
I  lose  out.     A  little  care  can  avoid  a  lot  of 
I  trouble  should  anything  happen. 
1       Third.  A    pension.    This    pension    is 
paid  automatically  to  a  wife  and  chil- 
i   dren.     All  children  under  18  are  elipble. 
\  Children  up  to  21  are  eligible  if  they  &m 
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in  school  up  to  that  tirr?.  If  a  child 
mnrrips  befonr  18  or  21.  thev  are  not  eli- 
gible for  this  FKT.-..:>n.  Parents  who 
have  b**on  depf^nd*  rt  upon  the  decea.=^ed 

man  cr  v. nr-n  in  fervice  are  al5:o  en- 
t!t!rd  to  a  p^'nsion.  Parents  who  have 
bf'-n  dependent  upon  a  deceased  soldier 
c^n  F'  t  a  penr:on  at  the  s^me  tim«  his 
wife  and  children  are  Rettin?  a  pension. 
The  rrr.n'jnt5  of  the  monthly  pfnsion  are 
as  fo!Icw«: 

One  parent.  $45  a  month.  Two  par- 
ents $25  ench.  Widow  un'ler  50  pets  $50. 
Widow  over  50  gets  $^0.  WidTv  gets  $15 
u  month  for  flr^t  chid  up  to  10  years  of 
ar:e.  and  $13  for  each  add'lional  child 
under  10  years  of  a"".  The  widow  al.so 
pets  $13  per  mrnth  for  f^ach  add't'onal 
ch'ld  between  10  and  18  and  continues 
up  to  21  years  of  ajre  if  child  is  in  schcol. 

Not^^  the  fact  that  a  widow,  a  child, 
or  parent  pe'ting  the  irsurr.nce  does  net 
prevtn*.  them  from  g-^ttins  a  pension 
aJ.so.  They  can  collect  both  insurance 
and  pet  a  pension  besides. 

Fourth.  Arrears  of  pay.  When  a 
casualty  occurs,  that  servicemr.n  cr 
woman  who  has  become  a  cajraally  may 
have  back  pay  coming.  For  instance,  if 
tlie  casualty  occurs  on  the  27i.h  of  the 
month,  he  had  21  days  pay  comins.  If 
the  casualty  occurs  on  the  15lh  of  the 
month,  he  had  15  da^■s  back  pay  comin.^. 
Then,  too.  when  soldiers  pj-e  at  the  front 
In  ac'.uuJ  combat  tlii>y  may  miss  several 
pay  days.  All  of  tlii.s  back  pay  is  paid 
to  the  neareiit  heir.  The  nearest  heir  of 
the  deceased  serviceman  should  inquire 
about  and  collect  this  arrears  of  pay  if 
the  serviceman  or  wom;\n  becomes  a 
casualty. 

SCMMA'lT 

Shouid  there  be  a  d-.  atl.  casualty  in 
your  family,  remember  ihat  there  are 
four  payments  due  the  dependents: 
P.i-st,  6  mcnths'  Rratuity  payment;  sec- 
ond, insurance;  third,  a  pension;  and 
fourth,  arrears  of  p.'.y.  If  there  are  any 
que'  lions  or  should  you  know  anyone 
having  difaculty  getting  tliese  payments 
from  the  Government  it  would  do  them 
well  to  take  it  up  with  their  Congress- 
man He  will  be  glad  to  handle  the  case 
for  them.  Address  your  lett'i'r:  Con- 
gressman Alvin  E.  OTCoNsia.  House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Keepiof  America  Ameriaui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  C.  GILCHRIST 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  12.  1943 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  out  in  Iowa  an  outstandinsr  county 
acrent.  He  is  amon?  the  most  Indus- 
trious and  resourceful  of  all  of  our  work- 
ers in  the  agriculture  program.  I  have 
many  times  witnessed  the  display  that 
his  4-H  Clubs  make  In  their  annual 
county  competition,  and  these  clubs  are 


splendid  ones.  I  also  attend,  when  I  can. 
hiS  annual  journey  or  "run  around"  to 
vLsit  the  feed  lous  cf  his  county  where 
farmers  are  producing  the  beef  that  fccd.s 
us.  our  Army,  and  our  allies. 

One  of  his  sons  has  already  given  his 
life  to  his  country  in  a  list  supreme 
sacrifice  while  engacred  in  air  combat  in 
Africa.  Another  son  i.s  now  a  full-fledged 
Array  A:r  Corp;s  cadet,  and  as  a  pilot  he 

■  intends  to  avenge  his  brother"?  death  ind 
PiOudiy  finish  what  Bob  starUxl. 

This  father  took  part  in  panel  discus- 
.'■ions  in  the  recent  lowa-N  bra-k.i  ccn- 
veiilion  of  the  Kiwanis  Clubs,  and  lie  h  3 
been  selected  as  cliairman  of  the  aericul- 
tural  committee  of  the  Kiwanis  Iowa- 
Nebraska  di.strlct  for  1944. 

I  refer  to  Paul  A.  Johnson,  of  Deniscn. 
Iowa,  and  ask  unanimous  con.S'  nt  to  put 

'    into  the  record  the  speech  ht--  made  in 

'  Utit  panel  discus.>ion.  It  usa  cle.a'state- 
mrnt  of  the  value  and  dury  of  fa;  ms  and 
farmers  in  preservin?  America  and  in 
kc'epin'4  America  Arr.encan.  Our  real 
strenfTth  is  found  out  amon?  our  rural 
populations  and  no  nation  haj  ever  sur- 

'  vived  a  decadent  a-'riruliure  Tlie  most 
trai^ic  cry  is  the  moiiicr's  cry  iov  iooil. 
and  the  most  di-ngercus  cry  is  the  cry 
for  bread  shouted  by  huntiry  and  turbu- 
Itnt  mobs.  We  must  preserve  the  fer- 
tility of  our  soil  and  the  prosperily  of  our 
farms  and  our  frrm  horn*'"--,  ^!se  our  Re- 
public wiil  fail.  Mr.  John.--orr point?;  out 
t;i;  .se  very  things,  and  his  spe'eeh  is  as 
follows: 

One  of  the  gm.tcst  of  aU  .American?  once 
E.iid.  "Public  prusp.Tlty  is  like  a  tree — a"ricul- 
ture  Is  its  rccts;  Industry  and  connurce  Its 
b;ar.cii"s  and  leaves      Wl.c-.i  the  rr cts  s;:"cr, 

I    tl'.e  leaves  wither,  tlic  brai.chcs  ftreait,  and  the 

'    tree  d.!'3  ■■ 

.^br.iham  L;r.coln  w.:s  net  nnlv  a  5reat 
American,  bu  ho  was  a  c!far-thinK:rg  st-atcs- 
n-.iin  whein  people  cntild  understand.  H?  fce- 
Icngs  to  the  n<^e-.  Boni  on  a  farm,  r-'ured  in 
a  typicril  midvTestem  riral  crmmtinity.  Ltn- 
cola  drew  frr:ii  his  envirnnmor.t  his  ur.der- 
srpndirg  of  Anerira 

.^R'.T  ra  h  '^  a'vn;-s  r'rr.'ATi  hrr  s*rei~.Er"h 
fr<  -Ti  thr^se  fnrm  folk*  who  live  c'.o.--e  to  the 

I  ?o.l.  Our  cit'.'~s  w  u'''  ?r  n  w: '^•r-  o'A.  lose 
t'.'.eT  v.gor.  t'ncir  pcpu  ticn.  their  lc"dPr- 
sh  p.  Rtid  v.ither  nnci  pT^s  avny  if  they  d.d 
net  continnn.iiy  draw  f'oin  th?  farms  new 
I:fe  and  vi.TOr.  Ci'^.e?  alone  catmot  perpetu- 
ate th'^mseivcs.  T"".rir  ever-d;^'  rrr!?::-!g  birth 
rnte  Is  b-i^Iow  the  minimem  re?,uircd  to  main- 
tain th'.':r  pcpulation  Ti  live,  thry  draw 
fr.-.m  rural  America  not  oniy  r.umbers.  but 
th?  streniTth  of  youn^  and  virile  leadership 
th'-.t  creates  and  builds  cif.r.e. 

The  foundation  cf  our  Amera-.^.  way  of 
llf_\  the  fountairihead  item  v»liich  Ainxrica 
di.;'.v.5  hrr  .<:trcn::h,  i^  ru;nl  A:ner:ra.  On  the 
faim^^  should  be  a  pe^'plf  li:."py,  c.i.iter.'cd. 
woliiducated,  with  con-fcrt^ible  homes  and 
an  income  f  r.  m  the  farms  to  si;"p>rt  and 
maintain  these  home- 

"No  nation  In  history  has  ever  survived  a 
decadent  n'ricuiture." 

Et.'.r.irc:  p'..cp;L<  revclt.  dictators  replace 
democracy.  One  has  cnly  to  think  bach  just 
a  lew  s'r.a.t  yca.d  when  a^ua:...^,  non-Ameri- 
cai-.j  Ei.'rcd  tip  tr'^iit'e  m  wr  r-_rn  lo^  i.  afier 
farmers  had  suiTered  depression,  deilation. 
fi;  j-iczai  ruin. 

Hats  off  to  the  American  farmer  wh.i  in 
1942  and  1943  did  a  most  mai^.if.ccr.t  j..b  cf 
producing  "food  fnr  freedom. "  Un'.t.'s  one 
has  been  with  the«e  farm  f.^mllies  en  the 
farms,  one  cannot  appreciate  the  long  hours 


of  work  It  t' "^k  to  accomplish  this.  Record 
pn  duel!  n.  though,  itriously  drains  the  re- 
serves of  s<i;l  fertiluy.  of  farm  machlnciy,  and 
even  the  health  of  the  farmer  and  his  f-imily. 

It  has  ever  b?en  the  farmer  who  has 
vrillli^giy  ptvcn  'he  most  In  order  that  an 
Am  rica  be  created  or  preserved.  From  the 
War  o:  ihr  Revcluticn  that  gave  ufc  Amctica. 
'h?  Civil  Wa-  th.".t  left  us  a  jjrej'.t  nat'f  n,  to 
World  War  No  1  and  the  pre.-ent  world  on- 
flici.  farm  I  ik..  have  gven  of  their  b.st.  b  -ih 
in  m'-n  and  wealth.  Too  many  of  cur  bett 
anJ  brav<';-i  yourp  men  left  the  farms  afttr 
Piari  Harbor  to  d>;ieiid  wuh  their  live.^.  if 
nerdtd.  thfir  roun'ry.  M.my  of  these  were 
nt-cdcd  '.m  the  faims.  H'^aur  iiLsu  gi-ts  to 
thu.-e  who  ."-tiiy  u  <jn  the  f.irms,  whtn  they 
were  uiiqual:li<.<ily  needed  at  heme  to  keen 
the  ffiim  going.  (In  eveiy  commanity  t'nere 
are  cnly  a  se!fl5h  lew  more  concerned  in 
piling  up  wealth  than  in  aiding  Ameiica  > 
Hisir.ry  and  the  b'.  js  wiio  come  home  will 
decide  their  place  in  the  community. 

'Should  tile  Amcri'^an  farmer  be  the  cnly 
paitiuiic  group  in  Aniei.c^?"  Is  not  ti.j 
larmrr  al  o  entitled  to  a  fair  price  in  the 
market  place — a  fair  price  without  sub.  itiy 
d'j'e-.  (iomethmg  no  thinking  farmer  war.iSt? 

My  sou  and  oihrr  young  mo.  who  gave 
t'^eir  lr.es  f-;r  America,  b-lieved  in  fair  play. 
They  learntti  this  on  the  f  ^oibe.U  Q  id.  Tlicy 
did  nc  L  bcli.ve  in  the  ru'^ged  individuni.&t, 
who  by  hook  or  crwjk  obtained  control  of 
naiicnal  rest  urccs,  su  h  as  Icnec's,  hherici, 
coal.  oil.  and  agricultural  lauds  sr.d  th-^n  by 
ruthlessly  expoitin^  these,  left  desprts  I'-r 
future  Americans.  This  was  not  the  type  of 
Americanism  that  buiit  America. 

TilE    HIGHEST    ART 

The  highest  art  of  asticulture  Is  to  faun 
so  that  t\,e  land  is  left  more  te.t.le  and  pri- 
ductive  tlian  before.  Yet.  no  nati<in  in  the 
world's  history  has  desiroyeo  in  le^s  than  100 
years  s.;i  m.ny  millions  of  acr^s  of  feru.e 
larm  soil  as  Americp  has  done.  "In  An. erica 
the  dejert  Is  truly  on  the  march  "  It  is  a 
record  we  cannot  be  proud  of.  It  is  a  sad 
Svate  of  aflaiis  vhen  tl;e  American  fi.rirer 
cunnot  make  evt  u  a  livmiT  without  cashirg 
in  on  soli  and  soil  fer^^il.ty  that  under  pioper 
economic  conditions  sh  juld  have  been  main- 
tain^ci  and  built  up. 

From  rn  exper.eure  of  some  20  yca-s  of 
contact  with  Kiwanis  (starting  iu  1D21  at 
Falnncnt.  M-.m  l .  I  WiU  EUj^rct  a  fiw  ways 
In  which  I  believe  Kiv.v.nis.  by  Tvcrk'n"  witii 
farm  foiks.  can  h»lp  keeo  Amri  a  Amcicrn. 

1.  Rectgni^e  outstatuMng  :a:meis  v  ho 
have  cicue  a  top  )cb  In  biildir^  up  febrile, 
well-k  i>l  farms,  better  livest'x:.<.  le  iped  to 
create  improved  metiiejds  of  mark  >i»,g  and 
distribution. 

2.  Encourage  and  work  with  rural  y^  u*>i 
groups,  both  boys  and  Rirl=.  ani  ycu -'^  t^m- 
r;?d  farmers.  Have  them  in  at  m..-etings  to 
give  th<  jr  viewpoints  on  what  Ameiicans  en 
the  farm  thu^k  and  are  doing. 

NEED   LOCAL    LEADESS 

Parni  folk.-  need  m-:re  loc.^l  le  deis  leader- 
ship that  V.!!!  build  up  unit'd  firm  c^  m.- 
muiiities — cominunitifs  in  which  coofjeraly  n 
and  neoihborlines-s  WiU  prevail.  We  Lave 
prown  away  from  th  s  sincx  1913;  fc.ks  travel 
i-o  f..r  frL.m  ht  me  in  au torn.,  biles.  Cas  la- 
tion:ng  may  help  cv.r....me  t.iis. 

FiiiaJy.  ■■A':r;cu;ture  is  the  reels  of  public 
prospjrry.-  rcms  gr-\ving  In  thj  scu  frcra 
which  comes  the  food  that  ke^es  us  strong. 
In  K.waius  "v-e  bu  d  "  To  Lu  id  America 
we  must  build  with  jieople  People  mer.u 
homes.  Ilon.cs  where  children  v.ork  w.ih 
their  parents  are  typicpl  ct  a?riicu  lure;  they 
are  homes  where  Ame.icansui  is  taur:iii; 
also  a  rc'.eren.e  for  C  d  A  hue  aicne  is 
rrver  a  heme  I  an.iiies  make  hemes.  If 
An:er:ca  is  to  cun'i.uie  ri  "at  and  .  ■  ^ng  aa 
a  nation  where  human  r.ghi.3  are  r.^i..ec'.ed. 
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a  nation  whose  strength  is  an  educated, 
healthy,  God-fearmg.  home-loving  people, 
then  we  mu-t  see  that  the  American  home 
la  still  our  greatest  institution. 

To  keep  America  American  rural  com- 
munities must  have  Incomes  to  buiid  and 
maintain  home=.  homes  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  can  be  lived.  Then  from 
these  homes,  from  our  rural  schools,  our 
rural  churclies.  our  rural  comniunities,  will 
come  an  Insurance  cf  Americas  future 
strength. 

I  care  not  who  piles  up  the  wealth,  It  will 
be  the  folks  who  raise  families  that  will  rule 
America.  The  kind  of  America  we  will  have 
will  be  determined  by  the  kind  of  licmes 
th.ese  boys  and  girls  come  from.  They  are 
the  ones  who  will  inherit  the  wealth  and 
greatness  of  America.  It  is  they  who  will 
decide  the  government.  In  their  hands  will 
He  the  responsibility  of  America's  future. 
In  our  hands  today  lies  the  responsibility  for 
what  they  shall  do  and  think.  Today.  Amer- 
ica calls  for  deeds,  not  promises;  action,  not 
lip  service;  folks  who  build  with  an  under- 
standing of  America's  needs.  That  is  why  I 
see  in  farm  folks  our  greatest  assurance  of 
how  to  keep  America  American. 


Reclamation  in  the  West 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  , 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  reclamation  of  our  semi- 
arid  land  and  the  recognition  being  given 
thl.s  development  program  by  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion is  reassuring.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues,  thore  ir^  inserted  here- 
with the  addre.'=;s  of  Mr.  Prank  W.  Her- 
ring. Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Facilities 
Committee  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
entitled  "The  W.  P.  B.  Reviews  Recla- 
mation Projects"; 

As  I  read  over  the  program  of  this  annual 
convention  a  few  days  aiio  there  came  to  my 
mind  the  fancy  that  I  wa.s  looking  at  a  cast 
of  characters  to  appear  in  a  drama  entitled 
"Reciamation  in  Time  of  War."  As  I  pursued 
tliat  fancy,  I  could  not  avoid  the  unhappy 
conclusion  that  I  was  my.scif  to  appear  as  the 
villain  of  the  piece. 

H  iwever,  a':  you  have  observed,  the  facili- 
ties committee  of  the  W.  P.  B.  has  approved 
a  number  'of  irrigation  projects  as  well  as 
disapproved  some  others,  so  I  am  of  ihe  opin- 
ion tliat  I  should  decline  to  put  on  theatrical 
make-up  and  attempt  to  ixplain  to  you  what 
It  IS  that  goes  on  in  our  office  that  leads 
eventually  to  approval  or  denial. 

I  shall  first  endeavor  to  present  to  you  the 
general  framework  of  policy  within  which  we 
in  the  W.  P  B,  must  deal  with  Irrigation  proj- 
ects. I  shall  then  do  my  best  to  make  clear 
to  yoti  the  sort  of  machinery  that  exists  in 
the  W.  P  B  fCr  handling  of  construction 
projects  and  the  processes  and  prc)cedure's  in- 
volved, which  should  give  you  some  under- 
standing of  the  adventures  a  project  proposal 
experiences  in  traveling  along  the  hot  Wash- 
ington corridors.  I  shall  then  conclude  by 
dl^cu.sslng  the  manner  in  which  the  facilities 
committee    actually    reviews    these    project* 


and  the  sort  cf  thines  it  takes  Into  account 
111  arrivmi;  at  its  deci-.ons. 

T  '  bczm  With,  ihire  was  promulgated  by 
the  W.  P  B  more  than  a  year  ago  us  widely 
known  limitation  order  oz-i  construction,  the 
so-called  L-41.  That  hmitaticn  order  is  long, 
it  has  been  amended  many  times  and  in  gen- 
eral it  IS  couched  in  lawyers  languape  A 
detailed  di-ctL-sion  cf  It  from  this  platform 
w(  uld  be  imptactii  able.  The  gt-t  of  it  how- 
ever, IS  that,  with  certain  sptnliicd  exceptions. 
aJl  coiist.niction  undertakmcs  are  pjohibitod 
unles.-^  specl,:c.illy  authorized  item  by  item  by 
the  W  P.  B.  The  exeeplioiis  have  to  do  with 
so-calied  command  construction,  which  is 
that  undertaken  directly  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  for  ca'-rying  out  their  -direct  military 
functions,  and  the  very  small  undertakings 
which  are  of  not  enouzh  significance  to  war- 
rant the  .sort  of  admini.-tiative  control  estab- 
lished In  the  order.  The  purpose  of  the 
order  was  and  still  is  frankly  restrictive,  to 
curtail  construction  so  that  there  will  be  a 
minimum  of  diversion  of  our  productive  re- 
sources of  manpower,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment from  the  immedate  Job  of  waging  war. 
This  order  is  the  basic  document  establishing 
the  necessity  for  W.  P  B  authorization  before 
any  project  not  in  the  excepted  categories, 
can  proceed  to  coiistruction. 

To  Implement  that  order  there  was  set  up 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Directive  for  War- 
Time  Construction,  a  policy  statement  Jointly 
announced  by  the  W  P.  B  and  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.  It  Is  worthwhile  for  me 
to  quote  from  that  directive  at  this  point: 

"To  make  available  all  possible  material 
and  effort  for  Immediate  war  production,  the 
foUcwmg  outlines  the  principles  governing 
wartime  construction: 

1.  In  order  that  the  consumption  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment  by  construction  activi- 
ties shall  not  impede  the  production  of  com- 
bat supplies  and  equipment.  It  la  essential 
that  all  construction,  whether  financed  by 
Government  or  other  funds,  be  reduced  to  the 
ab.solute  minimum  necessary  for  the  war  ef- 
fort. This  applies  also  to  construction  essen- 
tial for  vital  civilian  needs 

2  Reduction  in  the  consumption  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment  by  construction  op- 
erations can  be  achieved  either  by  the  elimi- 
nation cf  nonessential  projects  or  parts 
thereof,  by  deferring  projects  not  needed 
Immediately  cr  by  appropriate  changes  in 
de.'^lcn  and  construction  methods  which  will 
favor  the  use  cf  those  materials  which  are 
most  plentiful  and  which  will  interfere  least 
with  the  production  of  com.bat  material. 

3.  In  order  to  establish  effective  measures 
for  the  control  of  construction,  the  following 
general  policies  have  been  established  by  the 
War  Production  Br.ard.  in  ccnsultation  with 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

4  Before  any  construction  project  can 
proceed,  it  must  be  ac^ed  upon  afHrniatively 
by  some  aeency  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  its  duly  authorized  representative.  No 
project  will  be  approved  for  construction 
unless  It  Is  found,  by  responsible  authority, 
to  meet  the  following  criteria: 

(ai    It  is  essential  for  the  war  effort, 
ibt    Postponement   of  construction   would 
be  detriniental  to  the  war  elTort. 

(CI  It  is  net  practicable  to  rent  or  convert 
existing  facilities  for  the  purpose. 

(d>  The  construction  will  not  result  In 
duplication  cr  unnecessary  expansion  of 
ex. sting  plants  cr  facilities  now  under  con- 
struction cr  about  to  be  constructed. 

e)  All  possible  economies  have  been  made 
In  the  project,  resulting  In  deletion  of  all 
nonessential  Items  and  parts. 

(f)  The  structure  of  the  project  has  been 
designed  of  the  simplest  type.  Just  sufficient 
to  meet  the  minimum  requirements. 

(gi  Tlie  answers  to  the  following  questions 
relating  to  conditloi^  at  the  proposed  site 


are  all  afTrmative  to  the  extent  that  they  ar* 
periinent  : 

il)  Are  th  re  suffleient  labor  and  mat»i 
rl.:ls  a\ailable  to  buiid  If 

I  J)  Will  adcqu.  tc  public  utilities  be  avail- 
able wr.hout  co>liy  exienMons? 

(31  Will  transportation  be  available  to 
8ei\e  U  "^ 

(4)  Will  h.bor  be  available  to  man  It? 
Aie  hi'U-.ng  and  o'Jier  community  lacilillc* 
eciequ.i;<  '' 

machine  toe  Is  and  other  iquip- 


ibi    Will 
mint  bo  luaiial.ie  to  equip  it? 

(6»   Will    raw    maieiia.^    be    available    to 
j    operate  »l? 

I  (7)  Can  the  manutactured  product  be 
i  used  al  once — or  stored  until  needed' 
I  Theie  is  one  aspect  of  this  directive  which 
t  merits  a  few  words  of  comment.  Il  Is  to  be 
j  noted  th.it  there  is  a  positive  requirement 
{  that  a  project  will  further  the  war  etTorl  If  It 
I  1'.  to  be  given  W  P  B  approval.  This  is  rather 
different  from  a  mere  failure  to  Impede  the 
war  effort.  I  appreciate  fully  that  positive 
j  contribution  and  failure  to  Interfere  are 
criteria  that  have  a  tendency  to  diffuse  InUi 
each  other  and  that  the  determination  of 
positive  essentiality  is  not  one  that  can  be 
made  by  a  quick  glance.  But  the  directive's 
requirement  for  a  positive  furthering  of  the 
war  effort  Is  of  paramount  significance. 

Further,  you  will  have  noted  that  the  di- 
rective requires  by  Implication  an  assurance 
that  projects  will  In  fact  be  constructed  and 
will  m  fact  be  operated  effectively.  Approv- 
als are  not  to  be  given.  If  the  directive  Is  to 
be  observed,  to  projects  which  may  fall  ol 
accomplishment,  in  either  construction  or 
opt  rat  ion.  through  Inadequacy  of  supply  of 
either  labor  or  materials. 

In  the  early  fall  of  last  year  It  became  ap- 
parent that  despite  the  restrictive  policy  es- 
tablished by  the  two  document*  I  have  cited 
the  proportion  of  our  total  productive  re- 
sources going  into  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  was  greater  than  the  war-production 
program  could  stand.  The  situation  was  ad- 
Judged  to  be  critical.  A  course  of  action  was 
taken  that  was  somewhat  drastic.  Far- 
rcachmg  stop  construction  orders  were  given 
on  many  projects  which  had  already  been 
under  construction  for  some  while  and  a 
further  tightening  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery was  brought  about.  As  you  all  know, 
many  of  the  going  projects  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reciamation  we.-e  ordered  stopped  at  that 
time. 

During  the  en.'Uing  months  the  production 
of  food  l.H'came  more  and  more  a  matter  of 
national  concern  until  It  was  accorded  a  full- 
f.edged  s'.atus  as  a  wartime  objective.  Rec- 
lamation projects,  thereupon,  took  on  as- 
pects of  eligibility  for  W.  P.  B.  consideration 
.s.'mcwhat  t;; eater  than  they  had  had  there- 
tofore. For  some  while,  however,  differences 
cf  cpmion  prevailed  as  to  how  many  years 
Into  the  future  we  might  properly  assign  a 
wartime  objective  to  food  production.  When 
that  matter  was  finally  settled  It  was  agreed 
that  food  production  as  far  off  as  1946  might 
be  considered  proper  to  take  Into  account. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  about  the  same  time 
a  growing  shortage  of  manpower  also  become 
a  matter  of  great  public  concern.  Indeed, 
Inadequacy  of  our  manpower  resources  prom- 
ised to  be  a  problem  overshadowing  even 
that  of  the  short  supply  of  materials.  Con- 
sequently, any  propo.-a!  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  facility,  cr  to  resume  the 
Construction  of  a  project  which  had  earlier 
been  6t<jpped.  had  to  pass  a  higher  hurdle 
than  evei  in  order  to  demonstrate  Us  worth- 
wh:lene.ss  Indeed,  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission on  August  30  l.ssued  a  siatement  of 
policy  which  very  clearly  called  for  continued 
curt.ailment  cf  the  Nation's  construction 
!    activities      The  rclfvant  senUnces  are: 

"On  the  ba.-^ls  of  present  and  future  labor 
I   ceeds,  the  War  Manpower  ComniUsion  advices 
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that  a  100  000  •mplfjyed  p*r»nn»  mutt  effnct 

tr>iii'-I<-i»  r.urif.K  tli»-  ri  rruuiiirr.^  mtiiiUiit  of  the 
ymr,  biuI  ft<X)  OX)  tnti^t  »hirt  to  war-uieful 
J.  t)i  fliiriii :  fhr  fjr.i  e  month*  of  lt>44.  CM 
th««  to»«l  ir»riff<r«  ^rfxctud  tjp  to  July  1M4, 
nb'^nl  H^u  00<)  arp  ri>i>»truct!on  worli«rs,  a  large 
prfiportinn  ')f  whom  will  change  their  y>t>»  as 
c<j!.-tnirii'!ri  of  rniiUary  and  navnl  lacUltlee 
rnn^t  "ff  With  the  completion  of  faclUtU's  for 
pnKlucmg  war  mat^rlnU  and  TeefteU.  Thwe 
w  ;rk'  rs  will  then  bo  turnwig  out  war  mate- 
rluH  In'tead  of  the  mean.8  for  producing  war 
UKiterihln  ■' 

Dt=p!te  the  shlftln!?  scene,  therefore,  It  waa 
decided  that  the  eent  ral  restrictive  policy  waa 
to  continue  In  efTert.  To  give  It  recognition 
the  P:cxlucflon  Executive  Committee  of  the 
W  P  B  on  September  29  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resijlutlon : 

•"It  shall  be  the  continued  policy  of  the  Wnr 
Production  Board  to  restrict  construction  cf 
new  facilities  and  to  reduce  facilities  under 
construction  to  the  minimum  necressary  for 
the  war  program  and  for  essential  civilian 
n'-eds.  In  order  to  conserve  to  the  utmost  all 
resources  for  the  production  of  war  supplies 
and  equipment.  la  ncrompli.«li!ng  this  result, 
the  B^>ard  will  In  each  case  seek  a  minimum 
consumption  of  material?  and  manpower, 
toeether  with  maximum  unltzatlon  of  exist- 
ing lacllltles  and  equipment.  The  directive 
for  wartime  construction,  dated  May  20,  1942, 
which  established  these  principles  is  hereby 
afPrmrd  ' 

Most  recently  the  manpower  shortage  has 
become  highly  crit  cal  In  certain  regions  in 
the  country,  notably  the  «est  coast  area. 
You  will  recall  that  the  situation  there  has 
be":i  of  ?uch  critical  importance  that  It  came 
In  ft>r  cnnsideraflon  by  Justice  Byrnes,  Dl- 
ffctor  of  War  Mobilization.  The  effect  of 
this  regional  sh?rtaEe  of  manpower  has  been 
to  intensify  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  War 
FriHluction  Board  In  regard  to  construction 
In  that  area 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery available  fcr  the  purpose  cf  applying 
th  sc  priliclcs  and  let  us  examine  the  general 
proccQures    employed. 

To  ber.in  wi:h  as  you  know,  a  number 
of  so-called  cl'imiint  agencies.  ab<'Ut  26  of 
Ih.m,  have  been  designated  among  whom 
the  Nation's  avii'tabie  supply  of  materials  Is. 
in  theiTv,  distr. bated.  These  agencies  In- 
clude The  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  many  orher  war  agencies.  In- 
cl'iuinj;   the   War   Food   Administration. 

Q'larter  by  quarter,  estimates  are  made  cf 
the  probable  supply  and  probable  require- 
ments for  each  of  the  controlled  materials 
For  example,  the  S:cel  Division  estimates 
the  probable  amounts  of  carbon  steel  and 
alloy  steel  that  will  be  available  for  all  pur- 
posts  during  the  coming  quarter. 

At  about  the  seme  time,  all  the  claimant 
agencies  submit  to  the  W.  P.  B.  their  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  steel  their  programs 
will  require  duriug  that  quarter.  Charac- 
teristically, of  course,  the  aggregate  of  these 
estimated  requirements  outruns  tHe  estimate 
of  production  and  adjustments  must  be  ap- 
plied agency  by  agency  imtU  the  tctal  of 
requirements  (^3mes  within  the  range  of  feas- 
ible supply.  Obviously,  the  production  pro- 
grams of  the  agencies  must  themselves  b« 
adjusted  In  the  process.  You  will  note  the 
close  similarity  to  the  normal  budgetary  pro- 
cedure. When  the  proper  adjustment  has 
been  arrived  at  the  requirements  commit- 
tee, which  Is  a  body  comprising  representa- 
tives cf  the  claimant  agencies,  announces  the 
•liotmect  of  8t««l  for  each  of  the  claimant 
•genclee  for  the  forthcoming  quarter.  There- 
after, all  production  and  construction  re- 
quirementa  falllns  due  In  that  quarter  are 
chnrKed  a«alnst  the  alV^tment  erf  the  appro- 
prui«  agency.  I  have  given  this  brief  ti:ua« 
trn'  ',n  of  the  •rotkinKs  uf  the  allotment  aye- 
trm  in  c(;br>ectl'.>n  with  fteel,    •trnilar  eetU 


matee  and  adjustments  lead  to  alkiments 
of  otlur  (i>:iti'ii;«d  m.ilenal«.  Inrludin/ 
aluminum,  copper,  cfjpper-base  alloys,  and  the 
like. 

la  addition  to  the  allotment  system  just 
descrltjcd  there  also  prevuiis  a  xysiem  of  pri- 
ority ratings  which  is  applied  to  Uidividual 
Items  of  conj'truction  and  purchase  con- 
tracts. This  piLcrlty  system,  however,  is  tar 
simpler  than  It  was  a  year  or  so  ai;o,  before 
the  allotment  system  Is  intr'jduccd.  Ac  the 
present  time,  as  far  as  construction  Is  con- 
cerned there  are  three  principal  rating  bands 
employed.  By  decision  of  the  requirements 
committee,  construction  projects  falling 
within  certain  designated  categories,  these 
most  urgently  needed  for  diiect  war  purposes, 
are  accorded  the  highest  rating.  Tlie  second 
order  of  priority  Is  assigned  to  ether  specified 
categories  of  cxinstruction  which  are  abo 
directly  and  Immediately  related  to  the  mili- 
tary effort,  but  for  which  the  urgency  of  con- 
struction Is  not  quite  so  pressing.  All  con- 
struction not  speciflcally  designated  in  tho.se 
higher  rating  bands  are  accorded  the  third 
order  of  priority,  AA-3.  It  is  with  this  '.'en- 
eral  order  of  priorities  that  we  are  conceraed 
when  we  deal  with  reclamation  projects. 

The  requirements  ctimmittee  has  another 
function  wiiich  Is  of  Importance  to  i.ur  dis- 
cussion today.  The  committee  l.-'sues  so- 
called  program  determinations,  which  au- 
thorize certain  levels  of  prixluction  activity 
or  production  capacity.  For  example,  the 
level  production  of  high- tenacity  rayon  to 
which  the  textile  industry  Is  now  striving  h.is 
been  established  by  such  a  program  determi- 
nation. Proposals  to  c^irttruct  hl^h-lenacity 
rayon  factories  art  eligible  for  cousiderauon 
as  Ions;  as  the  total  of  productive  capacity 
to  be  provided  falls  within  that  authonz.ed 
pioductlon  level.  Similarly,  a  pr' gram  de- 
termination Issued  early  this  past  summer 
establishes  the  currently  authorized  level  of 
Irngaliou    construction    activity. 

This  last  program  deiermii.aticn.  In  which 
ycu  are  most  interesied,  aUwhorize^  ihe  Ci.r.- 
stj-ucticn  of  reclamation  prcjocts  to  the  limit 
of  10.000  tons  of  carbon  steel  for  the  ccmple- 
tion  of  the  proJecLs.  The  steel,  the  use  cf 
which  Is  thereby  authorized.  Is  to  come  from 
the  allotments  made  to  the  War  F>:.od  Ad- 
ministration. The  designaied  pu;p.  se  of 
thi£  use  of  materials  and  of  the  coi'siructlcn 
activity  Is  the  production  of  fcod.  Wi'hiu 
that  general  program  framework  Individuul 
projects  arc  subject  to  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  Facilities  Comnilttec. 

This  program  determination  illustrates  two 
extremely  significant  points;  First,  all  c  in- 
struction projects  undertaken  in  the  coun- 
try today  have  to  have  the  sponsor?!!  p  of  a 
claimant  agency  against  whose  materials  al- 
Irtments  the  requirements  of  the  project  may 
be  charged.  S:cond,  the  u^  of  allotted  ma- 
terials Is  in  all  instances  subject  to  the  policy 
regulations  and  administrative  controls  gen- 
erally prevailing  In  the  War  Production 
Board.  An  allotment  of  materials  and  ev.^n 
a  program  determination,  in  other  word.>, 
does  not  exempt  a  project  from  the  provi-lor.^ 
'of  the  construction  limitation  order,  to  which 
I  referred  earlier,  nor  to  the  general  policies 
of  the  Board  applying  to  construction. 

The  role  of  the  Facilities  Committee,  it 
should  now  be  plain.  Is  that  of  applying 
these  general  policies  to  project  proposals  and 
of  determining  In  the  light  of  those  policies 
whether  projects  should  be  approved  or  dis- 
approved. This  function  Is  earned  out  even 
though  a  prevailing  program  determipa'lnn 
authorizes  a  level  of  total  activity  within 
which  the  propoecd  project  would  fall 

Most  recently.  In  view  of  the  rritiral  nhntt- 
ace  of  manpower  In  certain  ar^a*  'if  th<?  coun- 
try, there  huH  been  established  some  adMl- 
tlonai  machinery  dmiifned  to  d^ai  wt'h  th'>f»« 
eperUl  arra  problerrui.  TTiU  m«»^t»ln»fy  In- 
cltidee    Area   Frodturtum    Vrt^nry   C'mimlt- 


ti.r«  in  K^!lHIp  Portland,  Ban  PranrUco,  l/nn 
Af  ;;p!<'.-  ;;aii  l):ivn.  Dclroll,  Aknm.  and  Hart- 
f  jrd  The  geneial  adminlRiranvc  order  c»- 
tab.i-hug  »l".'e  corrunlltecs  states  that  no 
nftlrial  of  till'  War  Prcxlucilon  Board  Is  au- 
tuorl/^'d  V.  ..ppr(;ve  any  facility  falling  within 
the  ju.'i.'5u:i  'lonal  area  of  one  of  these  com- 
nuiifC'  urile  ^  there  u  a  reaimmendatlon  for 
appro, h1  by  .su'  h  area  committee.  If  there  Is 
u  recommendation  for  disapproval  by  the 
approprniic  area  committee,  lu  approval  can 
(i.iV  be  ciioited  on  tiie  Fr;ecial  authorization, 
(a=?  by  case,  by  the  W.  P.  B.  Production 
Executive  Committee. 

In  summary,  the  machinery  we  are  con- 
cerned with  is  something  like  this:  There  are 
a  number  <  f  claimant  agencies,  each  of  which 
is  responsible  lor  a  recognized  sector  of  the 
w:.r  effort  and  to  each  of  which  is  made  an 
f.pportionment  of  the  amount  of  materials 
available  In  the  country.  In  carrying  out  Its 
functions  each  clalnaant  operates  within  a 
iramework  of  authorized  programs.  Each 
claimant  proposes  facilities  and  construction 
pr  jpcts  within  Its  authorizations  and  those 
individual  proposals  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval or  dhsapproval  of  the  facilities  com- 
mittee. If  approved,  the  project  receives  a 
priority  d  pending  up  .n  how  important  Its 
pu:pcse  Is  to  the  Immediate  war  objective. 
In  designated  critical  areus  special  machinery. 
In  addition  to  tlie  foregoing.  Is  employed  to 
relieve  critical  conditions  of  manpower  short- 
age. 

I  should  now  like  to  explain  how  the  facil- 
ities commiitee  carries  out  Ito  task. 

You  will  recall  from  what  I  hnve  said  ear- 
lier that  the  principal  function  of  the  facili- 
ties committee  Is  to  deiermine  whether  or 
net  a  pr:..!._ct  pro;;'«ed  Is  essential  to  the  war 
effort.  You  will  recall  also  t'.-at  the  com- 
mitter opcrn'es  within  a  Ereneral  framework  of 
War  Pn  duction  Board  policy  and  procedure. 
a  framework  which  involves  an  allotment  f-ys- 
tem,  prot;ram  determinations,  recommenda- 
tions by  claimant  agencies,  etc 

TliP  determination  of  essentiality  Is  not 
t'.o  ciifiRcuIt,  when  It  pertains  to  facilities 
wh  ch  will  yield  direct  and  Immediate  war 
v.i'.ii;'.*  If.  for  ex.Tmple,  the  committee  has 
before  It  a  proposal  to  build  a  new  plant  to 
manufacture  a  certain  chemical,  the  first 
critericii  of  essentiality  Is  that  more  of  that 
chemical  than  can  be  produced  with  exi-tmg 
fa^-aities  Is  neces-^ary  for  the  w^r  program. 
Tlie  application  of  that  criterion  is  relatively 
straightforward.  If  m^re  p:  eduction  Is 
needed,  and  exiytin-::  fr.ci.Uties  are  incapable 
of  procue.ng  the  suiTicitnt  overload  to  meet 
the  need,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  new 
facility  ts  necessary.  From  tliere  on  the  de- 
termination has  to  do  with  the  type  of  fa- 
cility pr*.posed,  the  amount  of  new  productive 
capacity  involved,  the  proposed  location  and 
similar  ccii.^ide rations. 

But  how  is  a  determination  to  be  made 
when  the  project  is  of  a  sort  that  does  not 
lend  itf^eif  t  n  this  sort  of  direct  measurement? 
How  are  we  to  deal  with  a  prcpcsed  hr-spital, 
for  exampl. .  or  witii  a  proposed  highway 
bridge,  or  to  get  down  to  ca.s€s,  an  irrigation 
project? 

Our  working  principle  here  Is  that  we  are, 
In  fact,  dealing  with  wartime  Justification  for 
construction,  and  In  testing  that  Justifica- 
tion we  must  take  Into  account  the  wartime 
values  to  be  derived  from  the  project  and 
the  wartime  costs.  The  wartime  values  may 
be  in  the  f'.  rm  of  Improved  transportation  of 
war  poTjds  In  a  road  case;  ra..s«.d  worker  mo- 
rale and  roii.-.»qu'fnt  ra;«jd  i^rkcr  efficiency, 
In  a  s'  hfK)l  or  ho.^pu.il  case;  In'reased  produc- 
tion of  f'  M  In  an  Irrifratlon  case  or  any  one  at 
a  number  of  similar  yn,if^  1  ir^e  values  are 
Mlwavn  '«t'»'ni'ly  rtifTl'uIt  to  m^amre  In 
rnor^V   urrn*   and    liS'inlly    iiT)i/*,<»q|bl#      Tha 

WirMm"     r'.»t-.     nr*     .ile^     I/,     \,f     rrtoiMIUre/]     lf» 
o'/trr    lit    ij    ifio|,.-y    Uirn«,    Ih^fp   sre  co«t«    lu 


rrltlcal  miteriaN    In  miiii-liouri*  of  labor    in 
lh«  Uktn»;  up  of  prnioua  eiiuipnifiit,  lu.d  in 
general,    the    utilization    of    productive    r<--    I 
notircew.      When    the   wait  line   vahn-K   can    b»    | 
adjudged    as    worthy    of    the    wartime    c  »!•    i 
m(:i>*urecJ    In    th'--.e   terni''    we   may    properly    ' 
hay  that  the  project  m  etciential.     If  on   the 
otlier     haii'l,     tlie    wartime     values     are    not 
Worthy  of  ihoHC  costs,  we  inay  concluiie  that    I 
tli.'  project  13  not  esstnual 

Dt'ahiig   With   reclamation   projects    there- 
fore, we  mus^  first  analyze  the  rial  wartime    | 
values  to  be  derived     Those  values  very  clear-    ' 
ly  are  to  be  measured  in  terms  ol    food  pio- 
ductlon— during  the  war  period     I  emphasize 
that  last  phrp-e  because  it  Is  a  Critical  con- 
sideration.    The  policy  we  are  now   worki-.g 
upon  considers  food  production  during  1044. 
1943,  and  1946  as  food  production  for  the  war.    I 
Naturally,  earlier  production  is  more  \aUiab'.e 
than    that   which    comes    in    relatively    late 
The   amount   of   production,    theierore.    that 
can  be  expected  during  thc-e  years,  particu- 
larly cf  crops  which  are  needed  for  war  pur- 
poses, is  the  flist  point  of  analysis 

Closely  a.-^sociated  with  the  determination 
of  food-production  possibilities  is  the  proba- 
Ijility  of  that  production  hems,  realized  That 
probability  depends  upon  the  piubability  cf 
tlie  constiTiCtion  beiiiR  conipleted  on 
schedule,  of  the  water  actually  becoming 
available  for  distribution,  the  rate  cf  which 
.settlement  will  take  place,  m  connection  with 
a  new  project,  and  similar  factor.^  In  other 
words,  the  committee's  concern  is  focused 
upon  food,  upon  the  time  it  will  be  produced 
and  the  assurance  that  actual  production  will 
bo  forthcoming 

I  have  said  that  the  acli'al  wartime  co.-ts 
of  the  project  must  be  balanced  ajramst  the'^e 
w.^rtime  values.  Although  the  committee 
does  not  have  the  function  of  reviewing  de- 
sign or  of  applying  priority  ratings  to  ma- 
terials required,  the  demand  that  the  project 
would  make  upon  our  national  stock  cf  criti- 
cal materials  is  a  primary  foctis  of  analysis. 
Of  cours?.  the  appraisal  of  th"se  costs  will 
vary  somewhat  from  time  to  tim.e  as  ma- 
terials a.  a  whole  or  as  various  material  item" 
liecome  scarcer  or  more  plentiful  A  project 
which  will  require  a  large  nmount  of  a  ma- 
terial whi'rh  1"^  short  in  national  supply  will 
be  cor..idcred  to  have  a  hi?h  co.-t  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ca^t  of  a  project  will  be  con- 
sidered relativelv  low  if.,lts  materials  demands 
are  mcdest  and' primarily  of  those  items  in 
which  there  is  no  seriou'^  shortage  problem. 
The  other  principal  element  of  cost  is  man- 
power Ycu  have  all  heard  so  much  during 
recent  months  of  the  national  manpower 
problem  that  I  need  not  elaborate  at  this 
.u.int  upon  Its  importance.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  total  amount  of  mmpcwrr  re- 
qtiircd  to  build  a  project,  the  type  of  labor 
required,  the  location  of  the  project,  as  It 
bears  upon  com.peting  wartime  demands  for 
manpower,  are  factors  to  be  studied.  As  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  in  a  certain  number 
rf  recions  this  question  is  considered  of  suf- 
ficient Importance  to  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  special  .ndministrative  machinery  and 
ns  thin-:s  now  stand  no  project  In  any  of  the 
tliree  West  Coast  States  can  be  piven  favor- 
able ac'ion  by  our  committee  unless  the  Area 
Prod'iction  Ureency  Committee  has  recom- 
nended  that  the  project  be  undertaken. 

Thc:e  are  the  principal  factors  entering 
In  (J  the  committees  decisions  regarding 
jir  ijpct  es.,cntlality.  There  are  many  other 
infldentrtl  ones  having  application  to  specific 
projects 

I  do  n'>*  pretend,  of  course,  that  the  rom- 
iniM,ees  declMons  are  ma'trrs  of  arithmetic 
Thp  p'Ttinrtit  lnct'Tn  In  th"  evaliiHtion  arp 
nrvft  tw^r-^pUtiif  M  111"-  CHlculatimi  In  the 
f)n«l  ff-k'ifilriK  th«i  ei'-fnefif  r,f  jurtKfnffit  Is 
lb"  vi'al  intrfilTi'  (fir  woitthMPst  r«'«poTi- 
slbllMy  (4  ♦»  hn'»  <».-<•  )•)'»« f f .«  r,'  r/^MvI  a« 
6<.<iri'l  «•  <•  K»'/'lp  of  boo"'  hf.'J  irit*ll)j{«'l»t 
U,"!'       •"!    Il'-'k'    It. 
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HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF    a:  Ar^MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  E!j 

Friday.  Novcyfibcr  12.  1943 

Mr.    JARMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
lea\o    to    txtend    my    iemark.s    in    the    ; 
Record,  I  inrlude  th'^  following  artitio  by 
John   MarCormac  from   the  New   York    J 
Times:  J 

Dir:O.M,\T  OF  CLOi-^L  ECONOMICS — LEO  CROW!  ET, 
WHO  DIRECTS  OL'R  OfFlC  F  OF  lORElGN  tOO- 
NOMIC  ADMiNIbrKAlION,  WILL  TRY  TO  HELP 
THE  WORLD,   NOT  RfN  FT 

(By  Ji  hn  MacC^miac) 

Washinoton  — When  Vice  Picsident  Henhy 
Wallace  and  Secretary  Jes.se  Jones  exploded 
last  May  into  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ex- 
hibitions of  teniperaniciit  Washini^tJii  h..d 
seen  and  an  aroused  President  Rtxisevelt 
hurled  Jovian  thunderbolts  at  them,  the  ac- 
tompanymg  lightning  flashes  threw  into  high 
relief  the  handsome  features  of  an  agreeable 
and  ab;e  man  irom  Wisconsin  named  Leo 
Thoma;  Crowley, 

Mr.  Crowley  had  been  around  the  Wash- 
ington scene  for  9  years  and  had  climbed  high 
up  the  ladders  of  pub'.ic  and  corporate  life. 
But  he  had  shown  a  positive  genius  for 
avoiding  the  fierce  white  light  that  beats 
upon  most  persons  of  eminence.  With  his 
preference  for  privacy  had  never  gone  any 
fear  of  retponslbility. 

When  Secretary  MorgciUhau  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle  of 
the  Justice  Department  in  1942  began  to 
argue  over  who  should  be  Alien  Property 
Custodian  the  Piesident  had  called  Crowley 
In  and  Crowley  had  taken  the  Job,  He  had 
never  pretended  that  he  wanted  to  keep  It. 
Consequently,  when  thP  State  Department 
absorbed  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Re- 
liabilitation  operations  and  set  up  a  Division 
of  Foreii^n  Economic  Coordination.  Wash- 
ington concluded  that  Leo  Crowley,  the  trou- 
ble shooter,  had  been  called  In  on  an  Interim 
basis.  He  would  bring  order  Into  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare  and  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation's  foreign  subsidi- 
aries until  the  State  Department  was  ready 
to  swallow  them,  too.  Washington  could 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  thinking  this,  since, 
at  the  time,  it  was  Mr.  Crowley's  own  Impres- 
sion. But  It  turned  out  not  to  be  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's. Instead  the  President  not  only  con- 
firmed his  unpaid  but  faithful  follower  in 
control  of  B  E.  W.  and  the  Jesse  Jones  sub- 
sidiaries, but  he  added  Lend-Lease  and 
O  F.  R.  R  O.  to  them  and  directed  Mr.  Crow- 
ley to  centralize  their  activities  In  an  OflBce  of 
Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

This  nothing-a-year  man  thus  became  one 
of  the  administration's  b  ggest  spenders  and 
assumed  a  post  which  in  tactical  post-war 
gignificnnce  ranks  second  to  none  In  the  Cabi- 
net. Washington,  which  thotight  It  knew 
Mr.  Crowley  and  had  expected  nothing  like 
this  for  him.  sat  up  and  tf)ok  notice  What 
did  Leo  Crowley  have  that  Henrt  Wallack 
and  Jes.e  Jones  hadn't? 

Mr  Crowley,  of  course,  has  a  number  of 
attributed.  be«:de  the  obvious  one  that,  un- 
llHf  Mr  Wauaci;  and  Mr  Jones,  he  quarrels 
n^i'brr  wi»h  Mr  Jone«  nor  Mr  Wamw*.  He 
KPt*  on  With  p^'ple,  fl'»publtrans  •»  well  ■« 
D^mrifTnin  Ooner^^^m^n  m  w^II  «•  n^w  rteal- 
rtn  Hut  If  ♦bore  !•  on*-  /j'lallty  tm  whteb 
th"  Vtp'Uifui  pi'k^d  him  it  »»-  h»»  fM^-ftd* 
tm,\  Kttr  rii«.  -\ii>fr\uuvm  eifi  ««  »u  »^inif.i«- 
trat'.r     0""<J  <»'ir«»ii»tetf»t<'M  ••»«  h»cuu>u>t 


n  rrviiiK  iierd  in  Mr  Rooeetelt '•  wertlme 
riibinrt  and  nowhere  wa»  the  Jack  more  ev|- 
dfiii    thai,   in   the   field  c^f  foreign  economic 

hIT  iu;» 

It  V  i««i  not  only  that  Mr.  WAt.u*ri  and  Mr, 

Jiincf  were  wratiKllng  In  Washlngt^'n  over 
the  plHTinmg  of  fi)reign  economic  policy 
Abn  ad  it*  execution  whs  being  divided,  when 
11  WHS  not  t  «lig  duplicated,  by  five  different 
ageiic!C!>  B  E  W  ,  Lend-liease.  and  the  State 
E>epartinent  were  eyeing  and  elbowing  each 
other  with  the  idea  of  being  first  to  occupy 
the  post-war  economic  field.  On  their  out- 
,',kirts  the  War  Food  Administration  and  the 
RFC  Mibs;diaries  were  to  be  discerned 
looking  for  <  pportunlty  to  muscle  In.  Mean- 
while no  foreign  Government  was  certain 
what  United  States  foreign  economic  policy 
was  imr  what  agencv  would  execute  It 

The  retirement  of  Mr  Welles,  the  shushing 
of  .'r  WAtLACE.  and  the  promotion  of  Ed- 
ward StettinHn.  Jr  .  to  the  second  position  In 
the  State  Department  have  made  clear  who 
Is  gome  to  plan  foreign  economic  policy  and 
given  some  indication  of  what  It  Is  to  be. 
The  nppointnient  of  Mr.  Crowley  makes  it 
certain  that  confusion  In  Its  execution  is  at 
an  end  When  the  reorganization  he  Is  car- 
rying cut  IS  completed,  all  those  affected  by 
American  economic  policy  abroad  will  know 
that  they  will  have,  in  any  one  area,  only  one 
man  to  deal  with,  while  all  those  engaged  In 
carrying  it  otit  will  be  aware  that  they  have 
only  one  boss  to  consider  • 

Mr  Crowley  Is  a  man  who  thinks  and  moves 
In  straight  lines,  but  he  Is  an  organizer  and 
adrrrlnlFtrator  rather  than  a  go-getter.  To 
him  business  Is  a  simple  matter  and  an  old 
story,  for  at  the  age  of  21  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Paper  Supply  Co.,  In 
which  his  first  Job  hr.d  been  clerk  He  was 
already  beginning  to  gray  then,  which  may 
have  been  one  of  the  things  that  helped  him. 

Before  that  he  had  had  a  spell  as  a  gro- 
cer's boy  while  acquiring  some  formal  learn- 
ing In  iilgh  schtK)l.  topped  off  bv  a  year  in 
college  The  Crowley  family  of  Milton  Junc- 
tion, Wis  ,  like  most  Irish  families  at  that 
time,  was  large,  and  there  was  seldom  more 
than  enough  to  go  around.  So  Leo  Crowley 
started  work  young,  and  It  hasn't  hurt  him  a 
bit.  He  is  always  working  himself  out  of  one 
Job  by  running  It  so  well  that  sonttHDne  else 
want.-f  him  He  made  money  In  stocks  in  the 
soaring  twenties,  became  piesident  of  the 
Bank  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  and  was  buy- 
ing up  ether  banks  when  the  depression  came 
along. 

The  problem  then  became  not  one  of  ac- 
quiring banks  but  of  saving  the  banking 
system  Mr  Crowley  organized  and  became 
chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Banking  Review 
Board  and  put  the  Wisconsin  banks  on  so 
firm  a  foundation  that  President  Roosevelt 
brought  htm  to  Washington  In  1934  to  take 
charge  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration It  Is  a  Job  he  has  held  ever  since 
and  intends  to  retain  He  will  keep  It  even 
with  the  new  burdens  now  piled  on  him. 
He  thouRht  the  time  had  come  to  say  good- 
bye to  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  in  1939.  when  he  was 
rriade  chairman  cf  the  Standard  Gas  te  Elec- 
tric Co.  the  bllllon-dollar  utility  which  has 
been  paying  him  $50,000  a  year.  But  when 
he  took  his  resignation  to  the  White  Hou*e 
It  was  to  be  toldi  "As  long  as  I  am  in  office  I 
want  you  to  be  Chairman  of  the  F.  D.  I.  C." 

And  so  he  has  stayed  on,  weeding  out  un- 
sound banks  and  urging  the  eound  onee  to 
make  themselves  healthier  »o  that  never 
ai;aln  will  the  United  States  eee  1«,800  banki 
crack  In  a  d'»r,en  years  with  the  Irreparable 
Io)w  of  M  000  000  000  In  depoalts.  aa  happened 
b<»tween  1W21  and  1W3 

Between  aeceptJriK  new  )ol>e  er.d  ninfllfiff 
1h*m  Mr  Crowley  hsf)  ff/tind  the  time  U>  ac- 
qtilre  a  »'eai  rt««l  til  ltifli»en<'«  In  Ped«ril 
tr'>]tUfi  Tr»efe  ere  many  tftif»«»  ha  haa  n4H 
1','itin  tim*  f"f    (yt>-  »•  t*'  »p*»>d  tttif  i\nt*  in 

■v*rl*ty,"  **"lii    'b"'    Ut   ttm   »oi*i»4   Ml    it*» 
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lobby  of  the  Msyflowr  Ho'.tl  !n  WashlnRton — 
where  he  lives  in  two  nioms — an  occasional 
game  of  bridge  or  gin  runimy  or  a  meal  witb 
irier.d-. 

Neither  has  th:s  reasonable,  eligible  bache- 
lor <  f  M  fdund  rime  to  (?et  married.  In  many 
larffe  IrL^h  famii.es — Mr.  Cn.wley  haa  four 
broiheiB.  4  sL-^^'ers.  ard  17  nephews  and 
niecrs  -you  will  find  one  who  remains  un- 
wedded  to  play  the  part  of  patriarch.  With 
hia  white  hair  be  looka  the  part.  In  the  last 
5  years  he  haa  taken  off  30  pounds — on  a 
creamless,  sutf.irless.  and  buttcrless,  protein, 
fruit  and  vegetable  diet,  and  no  exercise  more 
strenuous  than  walking.  With  Leo  Crowley 
administration  bev^lns  at  home. 

And  now  It  Is  extending  abroad.  In  what 
he  himself  admitted  to  be  the  most  far- 
reaching  consoltdat!on  of  Government  agen- 
cies since  the  war,  he  has  Just  merged  the 
Lend-Lease  Administration,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation,  the  foreign  procurement 
division  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion the  Jones  subsidiaries,  and  parts  of  the 
State  Department's  Office  of  Foreign  Economic 
Coordination  into  oi.e  unit  as  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration. 

The  organization  chart  of  the  new  P  E  A. 
8«t-up  shows  authority  descenrilng  down 
from  Mr,  Crowley  through  deputies  and  as- 
sistants to  two  levels.  The  first,  entitled  st",fr 
office;*,  is  divided  into  general  counsel,  eco- 
nomic program  staff,  organization,  and  meth- 
od?, personnel,  finance,  and  management  ser- 
Tlce^.  The  second  level,  that  of  operating  bu- 
.  reaus.  Is  divided  Into  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  the  Bureau  of  Areas  Under  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  come  the  Import  procurement  and 
developments,  requirements  and  supply,  and 
fommrditlPs  services  branches.  Under  the 
Bureau  of  Areas  are  the  liberated  areas,  enemy 
area.*,  and  general  artas  branches. 

The  chart  Is  a  graphic  illustration  cf  the 
Crowley  administrative  method.  It  was 
effected  In  30  days.  Tlie  hard-worked  execu- 
tive head  of  one  cf  the  merged  agencies  asked 
his  new  chief  during  what  hours  he  would  be 
available  and  ren^rked.  "Weve  been  working 
16  hours  a  day  here." 

"You  can  see  me  aiiy  day — between  9  a.  m. 
and  5  p.  m  .  "  was  Mr  Crowley's  reply.  He 
does  nut  believe  In  working  16  houra  a  day, 
either  for  hunaelf  or  his  sutwrdinates.  He 
does  not  see  that  there  ahculd  be  any  necea- 
alty  for  It.  Even  during  the  suenuous  month 
or  recrgnnlzatlon.  with  its  necessity  for  daily 
•taff  conferences,  be  was  able  to  devote  4 
or  5  hours  a  day  to  Individual  appoint- 
ments. He  also  found  time  In  the  middle  of 
every  such  day  for  a  half-hour  slest«  and 
at  the  end  of  It  for  9  or  10  hours'  aleep. 

Mr.  Crowley  is  said  to  be  a  kindly  man  and 
loyal  to  bis  aubordinatea.  There  are  some 
eight  of  them  whom  he  haa  taken  from  one 
job  to  another.  In  10  years  he  is  said  to  have 
fired  only  a  men  whom  be  had  appointed. 
But  he  maintains  LnflexibUity  that  In  any  or- 
ganization there  can  tie  only  one  policy  and 
one  boss. 

So,  In  foreign  economic  affairs.  Mr.  Crow- 
ley u  prepared  to  have  President  Roosevelt 
and  Secrc:ary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  frame 
the  policies — with  some  oonfiultati6n  with 
him.  But  when  the  policies  are  framed,  bis 
friends  predict.  Mr.  Crowley  will  be  the  man 
who  executes  tliem.  Neither  the  State  De- 
partment nor  the  Army,  nor  anyone  else, 
will  be  allowed  to  Interfere. 

Of  ocurse.  Mr.  Crowley  has  his  own  views 
on  American  foreign  policy.  Just  as  he  haa 
them  on  the  domestic  policies  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration.  Although  a  big  business- 
man, be  has  a  touch  of  Wisconsin  progressiv- 
Ism  in  him.  He  believes  in  the  F.  D.  I.  C^  in 
•oclal  security,  in  the  R.  F.  C  .  and  the  P.  H. 
A.:  he  was  for  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
Ha  lid  not  like  the  W.  P.  A.,  but  went  along 


with  the  policy.  He  also  believes  In  the  Se- 
curities and  E-\ch..r.ge   Commission. 

"These  things. "  he  says,  "came  because  cf 
abu-^es  in  our  system."  He  thinks  such  clu- 
trcl.s,  and  s\:ch  aM.~  as  the  RFC.  are  proper 
for  government  in  Its  relatir n  with  business. 
But  government,  he  insists,  must  not  try  to 
operate. 

"My  primary  duty,"  he  told  the  writer, 
"will  be  to  carry  cat  policy  rather  than  to 
rriake  It,  It  seems  obvious,  however,  that 
what  I  shall  be  called  on  to  execute  will  be 
a  .short-term  policy  of  helping;  stricken  coun- 
tries to  help  themselves  rather  than  of  our 
taking  long-term  reepons.bility  fcr  their 
economies.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  what  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  will  do  in 
the  way  of  relief  and  rehnbihtation  will  have 
a  certain  lon^-range  effect.  But  its  aim  must 
be  to  assist  the  devastated  nations  to  their 
feet,  not  to  tell  them  where  to  go  and  take 
them  In  a  wheelchair. 

"But  let  me  repeat,"  Mr.  Crowley  con- 
cluded, "that,  however  substantial  may  be 
cur  work  of  relief  and  rehabilitation,  it  will 
be  essentially  a  shot-in-tbe-nrm  treatment 
and  not  custodial  care.  I  don't  think  I  know- 
enough  to  run  the  world," 


A  Leading  Agricultural  District 


EXTEI-JSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  November  12,  1943 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Iowa, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  is 
one  of  the  most  productive  agricultural 
regions  in  the  United  States.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Census  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  recently  sent  me  the  following 
letter  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  much 
interest  to  the  people  of  my  district  and 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Confrrcss.  When 
we  consider  the  fact  that  there  are  3.070 
counties  in  the  United  States,  the  facts 
and  figures  presented  take  on  added  sig- 
nificance : 

NovKMcca  8,  1943. 
Hon.  CnARixs  B.  Hoevcn. 
House  of  Representativfu. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Mr  DK&a  Mi.  Hoevkn:  Of  course,  I  know 
that  you  are  familiar  with  the  Inportance 
of  your  heme  counties — Buena  Vista,  Chero- 
kee, Clay,  Dickinson,  Ida,  Lyon.  O  Brien.  Os- 
ceola, Plymouth.  Sac.  Sioux,  and  Wcxrdbury — 
In  agricultural  production,  but  you  may  not 
be  familiar  with  their  relative  ranking  among 
the  more  than  3,000  counties  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  sending  you.  therefore,  a  booklet  en- 
titled "Ranking  Agncultuial  Ccuniies,  '  is- 
sued by  the  Census  Bureau,  in  which  tl;e  100 
banner  counties  in  each  of  59  phases  of  agri- 
cultural production,  are  listed  showing  order 
of  their  rank  with  detail  of  their  peilormance. 

Slcux  County  had  a  very  high  ranking 
among  all  of  the  counties  in  the  United 
States  in  a  number  of  farm  activities.  It  was 
thirteenth  in  both  acreage  and  production  of 
corn  harvested  for  grain;  fifteenth  In  acreage 
of  oats  threshed;  fifty-ninth  in  acieage  of 
barley  but  forty -eighth  in  production;  and 
eighty-eighth  in  acreage  of  flax,  while  the 
production  reached  the  sixty-seventh  place. 

Sioux  County  was  sixteenth  In  number  of 
chickens  on  farms;  flity -second  in  number  cf 


chickens  raLscd;  and  twenty-eighth  In  egg 
prixluctwn.  It  w  i.>i  tlurty-eighth  in  total 
value  cf  farm  products  in  all  of  the  counties 
of  tiie  United  State.--;  twenty-fifth  in  number 
of  h'l^s  on  farms;  fifty-seventh  in  cattle  and 
calves  on  farms:  twenty-second  in  number  of 
hor.ses  on  farm.s;  and  tied  In  rank  with  an- 
oilKr  cf  unty  lor  fifty-sixth  place  in  number 
of  horse  colts.  This  county  was  forty-first 
In  value  of  domestic  animals  on  farms  and 
seventy-ninth  in  expenditure  for  feed  pur- 
chiised  by  farmers. 

Plymouth  County's  ranks  in  acreage  of 
field  crops  were — tenth  in  corn  harvested  for 
erain;  fGr:y-t!i:rd  in  oats  threshed:  and  fcr- 
ty-S'Xth  In  barley.  It  vas  fourteenth  In 
number  of  hog.?  on  farms:  sixty-third  in 
chickens  on  farms:  and  ninety-sixth  in  num- 
ber of  chickens  raised.  PlymDUth  was  sixty- 
eighth  in  Total  ^  nlue  of  farm  products;  sixiy- 
sixth  In  exp-T.diturcs  for  farm  machinery; 
and  lifty-sixtli  m  the  value  of  domestic  ani- 
mals on  farm?  It  was  thirty-ninth  in  num- 
ber of  horses  and  eiphty-fifih  in  number  of 
ca*'Ie  and  calve^  on  farms. 

W<xviburv  County  was  forty-fourth  in  total 
value  of  f.trm  products:  sixteenth  In  number 
of  hogs  on  farms:  eighth  in  acreace  of  corn 
harvested:  ninetieth  in  expenditure  for  feed 
purchased;  eiphty-oiqhth  In  the  value  cf  do- 
mestic animals  on  farms:  and  seventy-fifth 
in  the  number  of  horses  on  farms. 

Sac  County  was  n''-"ty-flrst  In  farm  ex- 
penditures for  machinery.-;  nlncty-Fe  .-enth  in 
num.ber  of  hoes  on  farms:  and  forty-eighth 
In  acreage  of  corn  and  thirty-sixth  in  pro- 
duction. 

0.-5ccola  County  was  ciglUleth  in  acrea?;e  of 
oats  threshed  and  flfty-flfth  in  production, 
and  forty-third  in  acreage  of  flax  harvested 
and  thirty-third  in  prcducticn, 

OBrien  County,  with  its  high  yields  per 
acre  m  field  crops,  stood  higher  In  produc- 
tion rank  thr.u  in  acreage.  It  ranked  sixty- 
fifth  in  acreage  of  corn  and  th:rticth  in  pro- 
duction, seventy-ninth  in  acrea:;e  of  oats  and 
fifty-ninth  in  prcducticn,  and  fli'ty-eightJi  In 
acreage  of  fl.ix  and  forty-fourth  in  produc- 
tiun.  This  county  was  seventy-ssven'.h  in  the 
number  of  hogs  on  farms  and  ninetieth  in 
exp.^nuitures  for  farm  macliinery. 

Lyon  County  was  twenty-sixth  in  acreage 
of  oats  threshed  but  was  twenty-third  in  pro- 
duciion.  sixty-second  in  acreage  of  corn  har- 
vested for  grain  and  fifty-seventh  In  produc- 
tion, and  sixty-eighth  in  acreage  of  flax  and 
fifty-ninth  in  production. 

Dickinson  County  was  nlnty-thlrd  in  acre- 
age of  flax  and  seventy-first  in  production. 

Clay  County  was  eiw;hty-sixth  in  number  of 
hogs  on  farms,  seventy-flfth  in  acreage  of 
corn,  but  thirty-ninth  In  bushels  harvested, 
and  thirty-eighth  In  acreage  cf  oats  threshed. 

Clicrokee  County  was  seventy-seventh 
amcnu:  ail  the  counties  In  the  United  States 
m  total  value  cf  farm  products,  thirty- 
seventh  in  nimiber  of  hogs  on  farms,  and 
sixty-eighih  in  acreage  of  corn  and  forty- 
eighth  in  production. 

Buena  Vista  County  was  fifty- fifth  in  farm 
expenditures  frr  machinery,  thirty-eighth  in 
number  of  hoes  on  farms,  forty-ninth  in  acre- 
age of  ci,.rn  hiirvcsted  for  grain  and  thirty- 
th.rd  in  production,  and  thirty-seventh  in 
acreage  uf  oats  threshed. 

The  size  of  a  county  was  not  a  considera- 
tlcn  m  arraying  counties  upon  their  agricul- 
tural performance,  which  may  acct^unt  for  the 
absence  of  Ida  County  from  the  ranks  of  the 
100  leading  CLUntles, 

Chambers  of  commerce,  newspapers,  school 
a.r.horities.  and  citizens  In  general  in  your 
diatric:  should  i.nd  the  foregoing  Infcrmatlon 
useful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  C  Capt. 
D'.rcctor,  Curcau  of  the  Census. 
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Benefits  to  War  Veterans  and  Their  De- 
pendents Explained  by  General  Hines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  Noianber  13   1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker  no  one 
is  more  able  to  fully  explain  the  benefits  | 
Congress,  by  law,  has  provided  for  tho.-^e 
who  have  served  in  the  armed  forces 
than  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hmes,  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affaii's,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  high-altitude  laboratory. 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Co..  Na.^-au,  Lons  Is- 
land, On  Armistice  Day  General  Hines 
delivered  an  intere.sting  and  informative 
address.  Under  permis.'^ion  granted  by 
the  House,  I  include  hi.<^  speech  as  part  of 
my  remarks.     It  follows: 

General  Hinfs.  Thank  you,  President  Gill- 
mor.  Until  a  short  time  ago  Armistice  Day 
hiid  been  a  day  of  rejoicing.  The  veterans 
remembered  it  as  the  day  that  the  guns  were 
g-ilip-i — the  day  that  men  came  out  of  the 
trenches  and  likihted  fires  in  the  open  again. 
The  h'.ime  folks  remembered  it  as  the  day 
tlKit  ended  the  dancer  to  their  loved  ones, 
ai.d  signified  that  they  would  he  icturned  to 
them  once  more. 

We  thought  of  the  last  war  as  the  "war  tj 
end  wars."  But  lack  of  a  Christian  spirit, 
plus  ureed  and  treachery,  have  forced  our 
peace-loving  people  into  another  and  a  far 
more  difficult  war. 

But.  as  in  the  la-st  war.  our  arms  and  those 
of  our  allies  will  be  auam  victorious.  This 
time  we  will  see  to  it  that  it  is,  indeed,  'the 
War  to  end  all  wars." 

Ail  of  war  is  not  in  the  ftchtinp.  lor  us 
eilecis  continue  lung  ycais  after  hostilities 
have  ceased. 

Thus  Nation  has  ever  been  grateful  to  its 
delcndcrs  who  have  suffered  from  war,  and 
to  the  dependents  of  those  who  gave  their 
last  full  measure  of  devotion. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  up  to 
the  present  time,  this  Nation  has  paid  out 
more  than  $21,000,000  000  in  direct  benefits 
to  veterans  and  their  families 

I  cite  this  figure  because  it  Is  proof  that 
when  the  veterans  of  the  present  war  return 
home  after  the  victory  has  been  won  a  grate- 
ful nation  will  not  forget  their  sacrifices. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  on  this  Armistice 
Day,  to  de.scribe  some  of  the  Government 
measures  provided  to  assist  those  who  suffer 
from  war. 

So  I  welcome  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  Blue  Network  to  tell  our  radio  audience 
something  about  the  benefits  provided  for 
tho.se  who  are  making  sacrifices  today. 

The  Government  now  cares  for  the  vet- 
erans of  all  of  our  wars  and  their  dcpend- 
ejits — about  a  million  persons  at  .the  pres- 
ent lime— through  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

This  Government  agency  was  created  by 
consolidating  six  agencies  or  portions  of 
Sgencies,  which  had  been  administering  var- 
ious relief  program.s  to  veterans  and  de- 
pendents of  different  wars  and  our  regular 
services.  The  oldest  agency  in  the  con- 
Bolidation— the  Pension  Bureau— dated  back 
nearly  a  hundred  years 

The  Veterans'  Administration  had  its  real 
beginning,  however,  In  1917.  when  the  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  the  old  pension  system  for  the  duration  of 


the  last  war  and  to  provide  more  modern 
and  practical  methods  for  the  relief  of  mis- 
fortune resulting  from  service  in  the  armed 
forces. 

The  new  laws  then  brought  forth  supplied 
family  allowances  for  men  In  the  s=ervice 
wlio  iiad  left  dependents  at  home  and  cre- 
ated a  form  of  Government  life  Insurance 
at  cost,  which  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
could  buy  for  h;s  family's  protection,  up  to 
SluOOO  worth.  Adequate  compensation  for 
death  and  disability  resulting  from  service 
WIS  also  provided.  Hospital  treatment  and 
medical  care  was  authorized  for  those  re- 
quiring it  after  their  discharge  from  the 
service,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  train-  i 
mg  courses  were  provided  for  those  disabled  j 
wi^.)  had  suffered  vocational  handicap*.  The  ! 
.soldiers'  homes  were  continued  for  the  dis-  ' 
abled  veterans  unable  to  earn  a  living  | 

These  were  all  Innovations  except  the  sol-    j 
diers'    homes.     Certain    adjustments    in    the    I 
new  laws  were  deemed  advisable  from  time 
to  time,  as  experience  disclosed  Injustices  or 
inequalities  in  their  practical  operation. 

But  it  was  found  that  the  new  system  was 
a  sound  one,  which  provided  more  adequate 
relief  than  any  other  which  had  been  previ- 
ouslv  developed. 

So.  after  the  infamous  attack  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  Congre.=s  decided  to  provide  similar 
Hws  to  cover  the  present  war.  While  these 
laws  differ  in  some  details  from  those  of  the 
last  war.  Uiey  are  basically  the  same,  except- 
ine  that  the"  monthly  payments  to  depend- 
ents have  been  substantially  Increased  over 
tiie  rates  paid  25  years  ago. 

I  think  It  only  fair  to  say  at  this  time 
that  the  experience  we  have  gained  as  a  going 
concern  has  enabled  us  to  make  great  im- 
provements in  our  administrative  procedures, 
so  that  relief  now  comes  more  efficiently  and 
quickly  than  It  did  alter  the  last  war. 

This  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
we  now  have  trained  and  experienced  per- 
sonnel. Much  of  it  also  results  from  the 
dispersal  of  our  activities  to  the  various 
S'lates,  v.here  we  have  more  than  100  field 
stations,  including  93  hospitals  and  homes. 
Our  services  are  thus  brought  closer  to  those 
who  have  the  right  to  call  upon  us  for  the 
various  benefits  which  have  been  provided. 

The  basic  theory  of  our  laws  concerning 
disability  resulting  from  service  In  the  present 
wiir.  is  to  do  everything  humanly  possible  to 
enable  the  disabled  man  to  again  become  a 
self-supporting  member  of  the  community. 
H(;wever.  disability  must  have  occurred  in  line 
of  dutv.  in  order  to  receive  a  pension  or  voca- 
tional'training,  but  hospital  treatment  and 
domiciliary  care  in  solders'  homes  may  be 
1    given  for  disability  not  due  to  war  service. 

Disability  payments  run  from  $10  a  month 
I  for  a  10-percent  disability,  to  $100  a  month 
'  for  total  disability.  The  current  average  rate 
'  of  disability  for  the  present  war  Is  40  per- 
I  cent  which  means  a  payment  of  $40  a  month. 
I  Sums  as  high  as  $250  a  month  may  be  paid 
I  for  certain  specific  disabilities. 
'  If  the  disability  for  which  he  is  being  paid 
\  haa  caused  the  veteran  to  have  a  vocational 
1  handicap,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  vocational 
j  rehabilitation  or  training  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  so  that  the  handicap  may  be 
overcome  and  his  employabillty  restored. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  pays  all  the 

expenses  of  this  training,  including  tuition. 

b')Oks    or  other  equipment.     In  addition   to 

this  the  man  is  supported  while  he  is  learning 

I    a  new  way  of  making  a  living. 

This  is  accomplished  by  Increasing  hU  pen- 
sion to  $80  a  month  if  single,  and  $90  a  month 
If   married,   with   additional   sums   for   other 
dependents,  for   the  period  of   his  training. 
We  do  not  expect  to  receive  heavy  demands 
\    for  training  until  after  the  war  is  over.    The 
I    demands  of  war  industries  for  manpower— 
even  handicapped  men— have  caused  a  large 
proportion  of  the  men  who  have  been  dis- 


charged for  disability  to  seek  war-prcductlon 
Jobs  This  is  due  to  a  dcMio  to  promote  the 
war  effort,  as  well  as  bectuse  of  the  high 
wages  being  paid. 

Many  comi^anies.  like  the  Sperry  Corpora- 
tion, have  set  up  special  training  centers  to 
teach  handK-aptK^d  veteians  how  to  aid  in  war 
production 

We  do  not  attempt  to  deter  disabled  veter- 
ans fn  m  accepting  such  employment,  where 
no  injury  to  health  is  Involved.  If  they  »re 
still  handicapped  when  the  war  is  over,  they 
will  still  be  entitled  to  take  vocational  train- 
ing, as  the  law  provides  tliat  courses  may 
continue  lor  6  years  after  the  war,  although 
no  course  may  last  longer  than  4  years. 

We  are  not  setting  up  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters in  which  to  train  these  disabled  veter- 
an.?. Instead  of  this,  we  are  making  use  of 
existing  facilitie.s  of  a  private  or  State  char- 
acter, such  as  educational  institutions,  com- 
mercial, trade.  Industrial,  and  agricultural 
establishments. 

A  good  many  of  the  men  who  have  em- 
barked upon  courses  of  training  are  being 
tialned  on  the  Job  in  private  establish- 
ments, where  they  will  be  employed  after 
they  have  completed  their  training.  We  re- 
fer to  this  as  training  into  employment, 
and  are  finding  It  a  very  practical  method 
to  pursue. 

Our  contracts  with  the  various  establish- 
ments are  made  as  warranted  by  conditions, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  men  involved.  We  en- 
deavor to  have  men  trained  as  close  to  their 
homes  as  po.ssible.  Although  our  vocational 
advisers  assist  the  men  in  selecting  the  kind 
of  training  they  desire,  every  consideration 
is  given  to  the  man's  own  wishes,  as  well  as 
to  his  aptitude  for  the  new  vocation  he  wishes 
to  learn. 

Many  of  tho.se  listening  in  will  recall  that 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  war 
veterans  Is  not  an  innovation  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  We  supplied  such  training 
after  the  last  war  and  126.000  disabled  vel- 
eians  of  that  war  completed  their  training 
courses.  Many  of  them  have  achieved  suc- 
cess and  distinction  in  the  new  careers  which 
had  Inception  in  the  training  we  provided. 

I  hope  that  disabled  veterans  of  the  pres- 
ent war  and  their  families  will  keep  that 
record  in  mind  and  mark  well  these  words: 
The  hmdicap  caused  by  disability  of  even 
the  most  severe  character  may  be  overcome 
and  employabillty  restored  by  proper  and 
adequate  training.  The  future  is  not  neces- 
sarily gloomv  for  the  handicapped  man — it 
may  well  be  happy  and  bright  If  the  disabled 
man  will  readjust  himself,  keep  up  his  cour- 
age, and  Is  determined  to  overcome  his 
handicap. 

Should  a  man  lose  his  life  In  line  of  duty 
In  the  armed  forces,  his  designated  next  of 
kin  will  receive  from  the  Army  or  Navy  % 
cash  sum  of  money  equal  to  6  months  of  his 
pay. 

In  addition  to  this,  his  dependents  wUI 
receive  monthly  pensions  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  rates  for  these  depend- 
ency pensions  are  as  follows: 

A  wife  will  receive  $50  a  month;  and  If 
there  is  one  chUd,  $15  additional— with  $18 
for  each  additional  child,  with  a  limit  of  $100 
a  month  for  wife  and  chUdren. 

If  no  wife  survives.  $25  a  month  will  be 
paid  to  the  first  child,  $38  for  two  children, 
equally  divided,  and  $10  for  each  additional 
child. 

In  addition  to  these  sums  for  wife  and 
children,  a  dependent  parent  will  receive  $45 
a  month.  If  both  parents  are  dependent, 
each  will  receive  $25  monthly. 

Life-insurance  payments.  In  the  event  of 
death  In  the  service,  are  in  a  different  clsis 
from  the  other  Government  payments. 

This  life  Insurance  must  be  applied  for  by 
the  soldier,  sailor,  marine,  or  member  of  ths 
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C-fLSt  Guard  He  mn«r  dt'strnate  a  bene- 
ficiary or  ber.rfictar:es.  and  the  monthly  pre- 
miurris  are  deducted  Ircm  his  service  pay. 

Th;s  i:i>iii.i!Ke  is  cailod  national  servrice 
llf;  msuranc**.  It  is  Bold  at  a  lower  price 
thnn  It  w  uM  be  possible  for  a  private  In- 
6'jrince  company  to  charge,  as  the  Govern- 
n-.cnt  ti&sunir.i  tlie  entire  cost  of  operation. 
Hi,  ^eU  a«  the  cost  of  the  extra  war  hazard. 

Th»  Government  has  set  these  low  rates 
ar.d  frenercus  conditions,  because  this  Is 
etrtc'ly  family  Insurance.  Per  this  reason 
brneflr:anps  are  limited  to  wife,  children, 
parent.'?,  sisters,  and  brothers. 

A  mm  may  apply  for  amounts  runnJnif 
from  tl  000  to  $10,000  total  and  within  these 
llmit3  may  take  out  more  than  one  policy 
if  he  so  desires. 

During  the  first  120  days  of  a  man's  service 
he  may  apply  for  insurance  without  an  ex- 
amination. If  he  applies  after  the  first  120 
days,  he  must  take  an  examination.  It, 
therefore,  behooves  all  men  to  make  appli- 
cation a  Bhort  time  after  Joining  the  colors. 
The  Army  and  Navy  urge  that  the  »10.000 
limit  be  applied  for.  and  In  thla  I  think  they 
are  absolutely  right. 

After  1  year  a  man  may  convert  his  insur- 
ance to  standard  forms  such  as  aO-pay  life, 
which.  In  addition  to  providing  his  family 
with  protection,  will  begin  building  up  an 
asset  for  him  when  he  get*  out  of  the  service. 

In  this  connection  I  should  remind  the 
radio  audience  that  a  man  may  continue  his 
Insurance  after  he  has  left  the  Ber\ice  by 
forwarding  the  monthly  premiums  himself 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Up  to  the  present  time  13.000.000  policies 
have  been  applied  for,  with  a  face  value  of 
about  $92,000,000  000.  This  Is  more  than 
double  the  amount  taken  out  in  the  last 
war  and  is  70  percent  of  the  face  value  of 
all  of  the  private  life  Insurance  now  out- 
■tanding  in  the  United  States. 

I  feel  sur^  you  will  agree  that  these  huge 
figures  show  quite  clearly  that  our  boys  are 
not  forgetting  the  folks  back  home. 

It  is  my  hope  that  members  of  the  radio 
nudience  may  have  a  better  understanding  of 
benefits  concerned  with  the  present  war. 
from  the  brief  summary  I  have  Just  given 
them.  Many  other  benefits  are  being  con- 
templated, but  the  ones  I  have  outlined  are 
the  must  Important  ones  provKled  to  date. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  broadcast  It  will 
be  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  century  a^o,  to  the 
minute,  that  the  guns  ceased  firing  on  the 
western  front  In  the  last  war. 

We  and  our  allies  won  the  military  vic- 
tory, and  then  proceeded  to  secure  what  we 
hoped  would  be  a  lasting  peace.  But  we  are 
at  war  again,  a  generation  later,  and  our 
young  relatives  m  the  armed  forces  are  find- 
ing that  this  war  Is  more  dangerous  and  more 
Tlolent  than  the  one  in  which  their  fathers 
fought. 

Victory  again  seems  assured,  but  at  an 
appalling  cost  of  lives,  health,  and  treasure. 
Pray  God  that  we  may  not  again  lose  the 
peace,  and  so  have  to  do  the  Job  all  over 
again.  This  time  we  must  be  sure  that  the 
sacrifices  are  not  made  In  vain. 

I  consider  It  a  high  honor  to  have  been 
Ir.vite:!  tn  p.u-tlclpate  In  the  dedication  of 
ycur  high -altitude  chamber,  and  I  especially 
welcome  the  privilege  ol  doing  this  on  Armi- 
stice Day. 

The  scientific  tests  made  possibly  by  this 
new  laboratory,  are  typical  of  the  genius  of 
America. 

Tl^.e  effect  ol  Intense  cold  and  rarefied  at- 
mosphere up<ir.  our  aviators  and  their  com- 
plicated Instruments,  may  now  be  studied 
with  great  precision — so  that  corrective 
measures  may  be  taken  as  a  result  of  labora- 
tory experiments,  thus  doing  much  to  elimi- 
nate the  tnal-and-error  methods  of  ascer- 
taining defects  through  flying  experiments. 

It  is  technical  achievements  such  as  this 
which  w;U  save   the  lives  of  our  tx^ys,  help 


shorten  the  war  and  contribute  to  the  vic- 
tory. 

It  Is  fitting  that  this  dedication  be  made 
in  the  name  c!  the  lato  trederic  B  V —se.  for 
he  was  the  father  of  the  high -altitude  cham- 
ber. He  died  a  t-oldier  on  tiie  indtistiia.  front. 
All  honor  to  his  memory. 

President  Gillmor.  I  appreciate  th.^  prtvileee 
of  havtrcT  participated  in  these  dedicatiuii 
ceremonies. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF    NESaASKA 

IN  TFIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TrVES 

Saturdajj.  November  13,  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave 
grantetj  me,  I  include  in  my  remark.^;  a 
very  informative  report  mr>de  by  the 
Nebraska  Committee  on  C.'-cp  Acrea^os 
and  Price  Relaticnsliips.'  The  report  In- 
cludes some  brief  but  very  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  general  lood  sit- 
uation in  my  State: 

NeERASK.*     COMMlTTEI    ON    CROP     ACEEAGTS 

AND  Piucr  Relationships 
The  following  men  served  on  tlie  commit- 
tee: R.  L.  Greene,  chahman.  A.  A.  A.;  Frank 
Miller,  secretary,  experiment  station;  Ariiiur 
Anderson.  Pood  Distribution  Adnimistratu  n; 
Raymond  B.  Hill,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics; Elton  Lux.  Extension  Service;  R.  H 
Moats,  Crop  Reporting  Service;  H  F.  Taggc. 
Soil    Conservation    Service 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dolan,  chief  statistician  of  the 
State  A.  A.  A  office,  and  Mr  Ed  Johnson. 
of  the  Pood  Production  Administration,  met 
with  the  committee. 

Weather  conditions  In  the  State  have  re- 
stricted the  planting  of  wheat.  Reports 
from  the  field  Indicate  that  seeding  wUl  not 
exceed  3.400,000  acres.  Unless  growing  con- 
ditions during  the  winter  are  favcrabie,  the 
rate  of  abandonment  may  be  heavy  The 
planting  of  spring  wheat  may  replace  e^ime 
of  the  abandoned  acreage  in  the  western 
counties.  In  the  central  and  eastern  cuuu- 
tlea  the  acreat:e  not  seeded  and  the  aban- 
doned area  should  be  planted  to  corn,  sor- 
ghum, oats,  and  barley.  The  price  uf  wheat 
should  be  approximately  1.5  tunes  that  cf 
corn. 

PKICZ     SXJPPOaTS 

Members  of  the  committee  felt  that  price 
relationships  and  Insurance  aeamst  cxcpy- 
slve  risk  wculd  be  the  determlnimj  factors  in 
obtaining  the  acreage  of  some  ci  the  crops, 
such  as  dry  beans,  soybeans,  and  potatoes 
Su^rar  boets,  dry  edible  beans,  potatoes,  and 
wheat  are  competing  crops  In  the  area  of  th.e 
Btfte  where  the  soil  and  temnerature  are 
best  adapted  to  the  grc-ving  of  beans  and 
l.-ite  potatoes.  A  price  cf  6  cents  a  pound 
net  to  the  grower  for  No.  1  bear;S  and  in.sur- 
ance  that  will  guarantee  him  the  coit  of 
production.  Including  a  return  on  the  land 
equal  to  the  normal  rent  Income  from  the 
competing  crop  which  would  be  replacxl,  will 
be  necessary  to  get  100  OOo  acres.  Orowe-\s 
Insist  that  the  Insurance  feature  is  (ssontlal 
to  get  the  recommended  acrer.je  of  beans 
With  beans  at  this  price,  sugar  beets  will 
have  to  bring  $12  86  a  ten  to  eve  the  urowrr 
approximately  the  same  retu-n  per  acre 
above  rent  and  operating  cost<;  that  would 
be  obtained  from  the  average  yield  of  beans. 
The  following  scale  of  potato  prices  is  recom- 
mended In  order  to  bring  a  return  above  rent 
and  operating  costs  about  equal  to  the  net 


receipts   from   sugar    beets    and    dry    edible 

bctill.S. 

C  cdc  ar.d  price  per  hundredrrdght 

U    S.  No    1-.. $2.00 

Commercial    (85  percent  No.  1) l.b.) 

Commercial   (80  percent  No.   1) 1.60 

No.  2: 

Best    grade 1  71 

Medium    grade 1.  GJ 

Low    grade 1   50 

Under  Nebraska  conditions  soybeans  are 
best  adapted  t..i  tl:e  heavy  ccrn-prcducinc^ 
area.  Under  normal  relationships  the  price 
of  soybtans  wculd  have  to  be  thiee  times 
the  price  of  corn  in  order  to  get  100, OoO 
acres.  If  this  relatlnnshlp  cannnt  be  o')- 
tatned,  soybeans  should  be  Included  In  the 
list  of  insured  crop-^. 

Reports  from  farmers  Indicate  that  the 
1944  acreage  ol  oats  and  barley  WiU  be  ex- 
p.ti'.dtd  at  the  exficnse  of  corn  and  si^ybeans, 
:f  the  present  price  relationships  are  main- 
tained. Tlie  committee  feels  that  prices  be- 
tween these  gra,ns  should  be  adjusted  so 
tliat  ba.lev  v.iU  sell  for  alxiut  three-fourths 
and  oats  one-half  the  price  of  corn. 

CRFU3IT 

Members  of  the  Committee  feel  that  both 
Fl  and  F2  loans  should  be  continued 
through  1944  Approximately  $3  287.000  of 
this  type  of  c-edit  will  be  needed  for  maxi- 
mi;m  production, 

Nebraska  Livtstock,  Daisy,  and  Poultst 
Pki  DucTioN  Go.^.Ls  AND  Rei-ated  Price  Sup- 
ports 

Members  of  the  livestock  committee  con- 
sidering livestock  goals  and  price  supports 
recommend    the    following   suggestions: 

DAIBT 

The  goals  .euggcsted  with  respect  to  milk  on 
farms,  milk  production  per  cow,  and  the 
numixT  of  milk  cows  on  farms.  Is  feasible 
and  wiil  be  met  provided  the  relationships 
bctwtcn  (ceci  and  other  costs  and  prices 
received  for  dairy  products  are  adjusted  and 
the  proper  price  relationship  maintained  to 
eiKV/ur.'.ce  production.  As  an  example  of 
feed  c  jsts.  hay  prices  have  gone  up  as  much 
as  $15  per  ton  In  the  last  60  days.  Under 
the  present  relationship  of  prices  of  buttcr- 
fa*^  and  v.hi  le  milk  the  tendency  Is  to  pro- 
duce more  butterlat  and  less  whole  milk 
largely  because  of  the  added  labor  Involved 
In  whole-milk  production.  In  order  to 
niaimam  production  in  some  cases  electrical 
equipment  must  be  made  available. 

POULTRY 

Tl'.e  goals  suggested  for  eggs  on  farms  hens 
and  pullets  on  fanr,?,  chicktiis  on  farms,  and 
turkeys  can  be  met  and  probably  exceeded 
In  some  instances,  even  though  some  prob- 
lems are  ari-sing  and  as.'lstance  will  be  needed 
to  corrrct  these  problems.  A  special  cnm- 
paiga  should  be  put  on  to  encourage  closer 
culling  of  poultry  flocks  and  better  and  pd- 
ditional  housing  T)ii?,  of  crur=-e,  will  re- 
quire lumber.  Br^t  dmg  equipment  and 
lighting  facilities  appear  to  be  a  llmltii.:; 
factor  in  poultry  production.  The  limiting 
factor  In  ttirkey  pn  ducMon  In  1943  is  the 
availability  of  pou'.-s  and  will  be  a  limiting 
factor  arain  In  1944. 

I  HOCS 

The  committee  believes  that  the  combined 
I   spring  and  fall  g-ais  can  be  met,  aUhuU_h 
the  tenden  y  is  no  doubt  to  sliglnly  exceed 
the    su£rgi^ste<!     go,al     for    spring     fairowings 
and    piobaljly    fall    short   somewhat   on    the 
I    £Ugq6:^ted  fall  farr.. Willis.     In  obtaining  the 
sugjrested    production   ol   hi^gs   the  commit- 
tee 13  quite  sure  that  the  present  price  rela- 
tionships bet'.veen  feed  costs  and  hog  prices 
I   must  be  maintained  since  the  tendency  al- 
ready  is   f'  r   the   marginal   producer    to   get 
out  of  h^g  prudaciioa  and  even  with  tha 
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present  price  rclationsh  •  s  there  may  be  a 
ciT-rre.^i-e  belo'v  the  goal,  due  larsely  to  the 
mar^rinal  producer  dropping  cut  under  pres- 
ent price  rclationshijjs. 

CATTLE 

The  goals  for  cattle  can  be  met.  The  pres- 
ent teiideiuy  on  the  part  of  the  ranvie  nun 
is  to  cull  row  herds  and.  considering  in- 
ventoiies  of  feed,  to  h  ild  younger  st.ick. 
This  young  stock  m.ay  be  used  to  rebuild 
the  breeding  herd  or  may  be  sold  off  of 
grass  a  year  from  now.  as  conditions  war- 
rant. Tlie  conmiittee  feels  that  the  numbers 
suJi^ested  oti  farms  for  January  1,  1945.  Is 
111  keeping  with  a  sound  production  program 
for  this  Slate. 

SHEFP     AND     LAMBS 

B-cedlns  sheep  numbers  pn  b.ibly  will  be 
n\:iintaincd.  and  the  number  C'f  lambs  on 
led  is  hard  to  predict  because  of  the  feed 
situation  at  this  time. 

CENE.1AL     RFCO.VIMEND.\TICNS      AFFECTING      LIVE- 
STOCK,   DAIP.Y,    AND    POULTRY    rnODUCTION 

Present  price  relationships  are  less  favor- 
able to  llve.-^tock,  dairy,  and  poultry  produc- 
tion than  at  any  time  since  the  be4inning 
of  the  present  emergency,  and  even  with  the 
present  price  relationship  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  meet  these  goals;  and  any  less  la- 
vorable  relationship  wil  prob.ibly  make  their 
aciiirvemcnt  imposs.ble  We  uree  tlie 
W  F.  A.  to  be  prepared  to  take  proper  steps 
to  prevent  the  price  of  h.ii;s  from  d'nppmg 
below  the  anuouiut-d  ll'icr  price  on  laiy  mar- 
ket day. 

PROTEINS 

To  permit  The  Nebra.-ka  prrdu?ers  to  fol- 
low established  practice.-,  which  iiuiude  fced- 
ln<j  straight  proteins  in  raui^e  areas  and  the 
mixing  with  htjme-produced  grams  in  other 
arras,  and.  further,  to  save  transportation 
and  labor  co.=  ts  Involved  when  these  feeds 
are  mixed  "off  the  farm,  we  urge  that  Im- 
metiiate  steps  be  taken  by  requl^iticnin^:  to 
ar,?urc  a  proportion  of  unmixed  proteins  to 
mixf^d  proteins  equal  to  that  proportion  prior 
to  1942.  Pru^rlty  on  early  deliveries  should 
be  to  the  ranre  area  to  avoid  weather  de- 
lays. An  Immediate  clariflcatinn  of  this 
situation  is  needed  for  any  producer  planning 
operations   In   the   time   ahead. 

CREDIT 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that 
no  credit  will  be  needed  of  the  type  ofTeicd 
by  the  Regional  Alm  Icultural  Credit  Corpora- 
tion the  past  year  to  encourage  livestock 
production. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  committee 
on  live.^tock.  pcultry.  and  dairy  ^oals  and 
pr.ce    relationships 
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M    L.  Baker, 

Chairman. 

E      M.     LUTHEH, 

Secretary. 

A.    E     ANDER.'iON, 

En  Crowley. 

Waltfr     Anderson, 

Ed    Janike. 

RuTUS  Howard. 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  Noverubcr  13,  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the   November   10  Comiriercial  Appeal, 


Memphis.  Tenn..  entitled  "Tragic  Spec- 
tacle"': 

TR.«.G1C    SPECTACLE 

PrcMdent  Rocievelt's  surrender  to  John 
L.  Lewis  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  af- 
fords the  people  of  the  United  States  one 
of  the  most  tiaglc  and  alarming  spectacles 
In  their  history.  Mr.  Roosevelt  allowed  the 
settlement  of  the  miners'  strike  on  Lewis' 
terms  and  by  permitting  Harold  L.  Ickes  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  while  the  men  were 
out,  which  violated  his  own  premise  to  the 
contrary  and  the  decision  and  award  of  tlio 
War  Labor  Board. 

Tlius  at  one  and  the  same  time  he  let 
Lewis  get  away  with  impudent  refusal  to 
obey  his  own  oiders  and  double-crossed  the 
W  L  B  ,  his  own  creation  that  he  had  fre- 
quently and  expressly  said  v.ould  have  the 
la£t  word. 

As  the  President  made  these  sacrifices  of 
principle  and  prestige  en  the  altar  of  ex- 
j-'euiency,  he  likewise  offered  up  his  entire 
.'tabiLzation  program.  The  test  of  strength 
between  the  President  and  Lewis  was  being 
vatched  by  other  ur.ioneeis  no  less  rapacious 
than  Lewis,  but  less  truculent  and  brazen. 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  aeieement 
between  Ickes  and  Lewis  and  the  echoes  of 
the  one  feeble  protest  voiced  by  Wayne  L. 
Mo.'se.  of  the  W.  L.  B..  had  scarcely  ded  out, 
when  Murray,  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  and  many 
ethers  were  in  full  cry.  All  they  needed  was 
the  proof  Lewis  gave  that  the  Government 
was  vulnerable  to  such  attacks,  that  it  would 
yield  Its  powers  and  dii;nity  under  coercion. 
Unless  Congress  has  the  courage  :  -id  pa- 
triotism to  step  into  the  breach  in  the  lines 
left  by  the  administration's  rc-treat,  the  peo- 
ple have  no  adequate  defense  against  run- 
away inflation. 

it  is  tra.iic  to  .'•er  Mr  Roo.'-evelt  outmancu- 
vcred,  outfaced,  and  eurpas.-ed  in  courage 
and  resolution  by  any  man,  m-uch  less  John 
L.  Lewis,  Lewis  Is  what  Mr,  Roosevelt  made 
him,  a  sort  of  Frankenstein's  monster  manu- 
factured by  the  acceptance  of  C 500  000  of 
miners'  money  lor  a  campaign  fund,  by  the 
paS3i:ge  cf  the  lopsided  Wagner  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  and  stubborn  refU'-al  to  allow  any 
amendment:  by  the  coddling  of  organized 
labor;  by  insistence  that  he  would  handle 
wage  controls  without  benefit  of  statute. 

It  is  tragic,  too,  that  knuckling  down  to  a 
bras.'-y  unione-r  may  send  Mr.  Roosevelt  from 
the  White  H'-u-=e  a  discredited  President  In 
spite  ol  his  excellent  handling  of  foreign  pol- 
icy and  hl.<  skill  and  fine-.-e  in  mana?.ing  In- 
ternational relations  and  the  fighting  of  the 
war. 

Congress'  duty  Is  clear  and  its  respcnsl- 
bility  great  and  'immediate.  It  must  re-form 
the  line  against  inflation  shaken  by  the  ad- 
ministration's defection.  It  must  remember 
the  millions  outside  the  ranks  ol  organized 
la'oor  and  other  pressure  grotips.  It  must 
realize  that  as  piic.s  rise  it  has  become  In- 
creasingly and  painfully  difficult  for  many 
folks  to  buy  anything  beyond  bare  necessi- 
t  es  and  that  unless  the  trend  Is  halted,  they 
will  have  to  go  without  even  a  fair  share  of 
.■^uch  necessities,  ft  must  understand  Lewis' 
tyrannies  at  home,  ns  well  as  those  of  Hitler 
abroad,  must  be  defeated. 


Lend-Lease — the  British  View 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmS 

Friday.  November  12.  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.    Mr.  Speaker,  ■when- 
ever time  affords  me  the  opportunity, 


which  is  infrequent,  I  search  the  short- 
\va\e  radio  bands  for  foreign  news 
broadcasts  and  propapanda  for  informa- 
tional purpxiscs.  In  the  late  evening  of 
Armistice  Dp.y,  November  11.  1943,  at 
about  11:15  p.  m.  eastern  wartime,  I 
tuned  in  the  British  Broadca.«:tinp  Co.'s 
program  on  a  wave  length  about  2.9 
megacycles.  As  was  staled  by  the  an- 
nouncer, the^  program  was  being 
beamed  or  directed  to  America.  The 
piogra.m  was  interesting  to  me  and  I 
listened  for  perhaps  10  to  15  minutes. 
At  about  11:20  p.  m.  comment  was 
made  on  the  simultaneous  release  that 
day  of  statements  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  by  President  Roosevelt 
concerning  "reverse  lend-lease"  and  the 
contiibutions  Britain  had  made  of  that 
nature. 

As  B,  B.  C.  is  a  Government  monopoly, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  statements 
made  by  way  of  comment  represent  the 
oflic'ial  British  Government  point  of 
view,  I  think  that  such  an  assumption 
will  net  be  cliallenged. 

Tlicrefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  view  was 
expressed  which  I  have  neither  read 
heretofore  in  the  American  press  col- 
umns nor  heard  on  any  American  re- 
broadcast,  I  believe  it  is  desirable  that  it 
be  set  down  in  print. 

In  order  to  be  quite  certain  that  I  was 
not  mistaken  in  the  language  u.sed.  I 
a^ked  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  Foreign  Broadcast  Intel- 
iLTence  Service,  Mr.  Sheppard,  to  sup- 
ply me  with  a  transcript  of  the  text  of 
that  portion  of  the  broadcast  which 
was  concerned  with  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Siieppard  of  our  F.  C.  C.  very 
kindly  persisted  in  searching  among  the 
many  texts  transcribed  that  evening  and 
has  sent  me  the  text  which  I  heard  de- 
livered. 

The  text  of  that  B.  B.  C.  broadcast  from 
London  in  English  directed  to  North 
America  on  the  evening  of  November  11, 
1943.  is  as  follows: 

(NoTF— Apparently  an  asterisk  (•)  Indi- 
cates a  word  missed,  and  parentheses  (  ) 
Indicates  uncertainty  of  our  monitor  e%  to 
the  exact  term  used  ) 

For  the  first  time,  the  British  Government 
has  put  out  an  cfHclal  report  on  what'* 
been  called  lend-lease  In  reverse,  meaning 
the  help  that  Britain  has  given  the  United 
Stales  and  other  Allies  on  lend-lease  terms. 
that  is  no  ('i  payments,  no  debts,  no  exact 
calculation.  Up  to  now  there's  been  no  at- 
l»  nipt  to  measure  Britain's  reciprocal  aid. 
The  difficulty  Is  that  much  of  the  help  that 
Erliain  has  piven  cannot  be  exactly  (valued). 
which  is  true  In  two  ways.  From  the  British 
point  cf  view,  this  has  been  America's  war 
to  the  same  degree  that  It  has  been  Britain's 
war  from  the  beginning,  that  Is  to  say  since 
1939.  As  people  see  It  here,  Britain's  per- 
formance In  holding  the  enemy  during  1940 
and  1941,  before  America  came  Into  the  war 
ns  a  taplligercnt.  that  figures  In  the  final  bal- 
ance sheet,  If  anyone  ever  tries  to  draw  up  a 
complete  one.  But  how  Is  that  contribution 
to  be  calculated  In  pounds  or  dollars?  If« 
Just  as  hard,  of  course,  to  measure  In  money 
the  war  experience  and  Information  thU 
country  has  passed  on  to  the  Allies. 

That's  one  difficulty  about  stating  the  value 
of  British  reciprocal  aid.  Here's  the  other: 
Most  of  American  lend-lea»e  consist*  of  hard 
goods — like  guns,  tanks,  planes,  food  sui^llea. 
and  BO  on— that  are  moved  In  bulk  and  can. 
be  counted  and  valued  as  they  leave  tb* 
United  States.  Much  of  the  help  that  Brit- 
ain gives  IB  in  the  form  of  many  smaU  Item* 
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that  »re  never  ent*red  In  any  ledger.  If,  for 
example,  an  Aniericiin  motorcycle  breaka 
dowu  in  En^lan-i  and  ia  repaired  by  the  Royal 
Army  Sciv.ce  Corp^i,  that's  a  smkll  service 
reiidTed.  but  It  vvould  be  absurd  to  mark 
It  up  !n  a  btnik.  ar.d  no  one  thinks  of  doing 
BO,  yet.  every  dny,  thoa'^ands  of  such  small 
eeTv.crs  are  ^ven. 

Therr  nre.  however,  some  forms  of  British 
]end-l''p.se  which  U  possible  to  measure  more 
or  less  (xaclly  In  money.  Under  this  head 
come  military  barriicka.  hoepltals,  alrfioru, 
buUt  by  Briu.-h  labor  In  BrlUln  for  the  Amer- 
ican forces.  (There's  again)  air  and  naval 
supplies  of  many  kinds,  rfree  food),  and 
there  s  freight  ^rvlccs  of  British  ships.  In 
the  year  ended  last  June  this  recorded  and 
measurable  part  of  Brlt^h  aid  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  216.000.000  pounds,  or 
1. early  a  billion  dollars.  That's  Just  one 
figure  from   the  Biltlsh  report. 

It's  an  Incomplete  figure  for  the  reasons 
I  mentioned,  and  I  dout  think  it's  intended 
as  definite  bookkeeping  offset  to  the  money 
%-alue  of  the  help  that  the  United  Btates  has 
Riven  to  this  country.  In  fact,  the  British 
report  stresses  the  point  that  lend-lea^e  has 
become  a  system  of  pooling  re  sources  accord- 
ing to  need  and  capacity,  and  it  says  in  so 
many  words  that  fluanclal  sacrifice  is  not  the 
most  valuable  contribution  which  any  of  the 
United  Nations  may  make  to  total  war.  That 
Is  certainly  how  the  British  people  think 
of  It. 

At  the  same  time  t.^ey  are  ^lad  to  have  It 
known  that,  insoTar  as  mutual  aid  can  be 
m»^asured.  this  country  has  done  its  share, 
and  I'm  sure  thoyU  be  pleased  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  references  to  British  leiid-lease  at 
his  press  conference  today. 


B«et-Sagar  Indostry  Important 
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or 


HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  November  13.  1943 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rationing  of  sti«?ar  has  Impressed  upon 
all  of  us  the  fact  that  we  produce  In 
this  country  only  about  28  percent  of  the 
sugar  which  we  consume.  Therefore,  we 
ere  largely  dependent  upon  o£f.shore  pro- 
duction, and  in  time  of  war  the  uncer- 
tainties of  production  and  transporta- 
tion have  accentuated  the  advisability  of 
encouraginR  a  greater  expan.'Jion  of  the 
sunar  Industry  in  this  country.  Because 
of  the  delays  in  the  E)epartment  of  Agri- 
culture last  winter,  inadequate  attention 
was  given  to  this  need  for  1943.  Due  to 
the  Inequities  which  developed  as  a  result 
of  this  offlcial  inaction,  there  was  a  40- 
percent  decrease  in  beet  acreage  and  a 
reduction  of  12.800.000  bags  of  sugar. 

At  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Reclamation  Association  con- 
siderable attention  was  given  to  this  im- 
portant industry.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  am  Inserting  the  interest- 
ing address  delivered  at  this  reclamation 
meeting  on  October  29.  1S43.  by  Douglas 
ScaUcy.  president  of  the  United  States 
Beet  Sugar  Association: 

It  Is  a  prlTilegB  to  have  the  opporttmity  to 

participate  m  the  program  of  this  association. 
The  sUbillty,  prosperity,  and  souod  acrlctO- 


tural  pursuits  of  the  West  have  been  urder- 

wrltttn  by  reclamation.  F;cni  this  era  ba*  k 
through  the  nnnals  of  this  ajuuiry's  h. story. 
we  all  can  Justly  pay  tribute  to  the  Reclama- 
tion Association. 

The  subject  a£i!gncd  to  me,  The  Future  of 
the  Beet  Su,;r.r  Indu.=try.  Is  one  of  utmost 
importance  to  reclamation.     The  bect-5\igar 
Industry.  v,-hich   Is   apprc.^imately   150   years 
old.  had  Us  origin  in  Eun  pe.     It  was  intro- 
duced on  this  continent  over  100  yerrs  ago. 
It    is    about    50    years    since    factories    were 
operated  successful'y  In  this  country.     The 
growh  ?.::d  development  nf  the  indi'srry  )n 
tne  VVewi  h^v&  been  clrscly  allied  with  rec- 
lamation.    The  two  endeavors  have  comple- 
mented each   other,   and   your   leaders  have 
always  understood  and  shown  a  willins  ifs 
to  assist  in  the  problems  of  the  su?'ir  indus- 
try.    The  men  connected  with  the  Btircaii  of 
Reclamation  have  reco^ni/od  and  apprenafc^d 
the  economic  value  of  this  cash  crop  on  the 
various  reclamation  project?   b')th  new  and 
eld,     and    have    contributed     m.uch     toward 
bringing  the  facts  to  the  American  pe^Jple. 
This   is  not   the  time  or   place  to   review 
the  problems  such  as  the  starting  of  a  new 
Industry,     plant     di'en.'^e.s,     t\-pes     of     beets 
adapted  to  our  areas,  etc.,  the  Industry  has 
encountered.      However.    I    wish    to    mention 
one,    for    that    is    with    \is    todav — possibly 
more  pronounced  than  ever — invented  Ci^pi- 
tal      In     offshore     producti   n     and     fore  ?n 
coMntries.     The   Sect-sugar   hiriu.^try  In   tliis 
country  has  been  developed  along  w.th  the 
hhrhest  standard  of  living  In  the  world  and 
has   competed    with    some    areas    where    tlie 
stE;ndard  of  llvlne  Is  at  a  very  l.'W  level.    The 
law  standard  of  living  In  Piiertti  Rico.  Cuba. 
the    Caribbean,    countries    that    supply    this 
Nation  with  over  one-lialf  of  Its  su;;nr,  cm 
be   charged   to   the   prcmoting   of   a   greater 
one-crop  system.     After  40  years  of  control 
and  supervision  cf  Puerto  Rico  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  failure  to  further  improve  liv- 
ing conditions  can  be  laid  r!.:ht  at  the  door 
of  the  a?ricultur;il  policy  followed  In  lend- 
intt  encouras^emeiit  and  as«i.~tance  to  a  gen- 
erally   speaking    major    one-crop    system — 
surrarcane.     All   people  connected   with   the 
sugar-beet  Industry  receive  com. pen.  nt ion  in 
line  with    the   Arr;erican   standard   cf   living 
In  recent  years  sntements  have  been  made 
re-;a:ding    the   IncfBciency    of    the    indtistry; 
th.f^    irrespective    of    the    Indisputable    facts 
that   the  beet-8U5;ar  Industry  of   this  coun- 
try Is  the  mo.st  efficient  in  the  world  when 
standards  of  living  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

The  sugar-beet  Industry,  through  Its  years 
of  experience  In  this  country,  has  not  only 
found  but  Is  advocating  Its  proper  place  in 
farming.  That  place  is  with  other  crops. 
The  BU.gar  beet  In  Its  rotation  Is  the  most 
Important  crop  g-own.  It  truly  can  be  sa:d 
It  Is  the  farm  builder.  V^'Tiy?  It  encouraces 
scientiflc  farnrinj,  clean  cultivation,  and 
weed  eradication.  Th«  byproducts  of  .sucar 
beets  rank  as  one  Ox  Its  most  Important  as- 
sets. I  am  going  to  quote  a  sta*:ement  that 
many  of  you  hav?  seen  during  the  last  lew 
months:  "The  bjproducta  from  an  acre  ol 
beets,  properly  hjndled,  are  equal  in  live- 
stock food  values  :o  50  bushels  of  corn."  The 
byproducts  of  su;ar  beets  in  the  West  oc- 
cupy the  same  pc^sitlor  as  corn  in  tlie  East 
for  livestock  and  dairy  pmdttct?. 

Sugar  beets  encourage  livestock  and  dairy 
production.  Thrcugh  them,  fertilizer  and 
humus  are  returned  to  the  Si>il  in  the  shr.pe 
of  barnyard  manure.  Sugar  Uttts  establish 
a  finished  industry  In  the  agricultural  arras 
In  which  they  are  grown  ai.d  pr  ce --cd  In 
the  factories  and  lelds.  they  are  the  mtd:um 
of  large-scale  emp'oyircnt.  Tliey  are  resinm- 
slble  for  reduction  of  transpcr Cation  pro'o- 
lems  and  costs  In  marketing  fi:;*;hcd  p  cd- 
ucta  to  a  possib  e  mlnlmtitn.  An  avemge 
acre  of  b«ets  In  t'ae  United  States  piYKiuces 
3,500  pounds  of  sigar,  3.8  tons  beet  pulp.  0 


tor.s  preen  tops,  and  one-half  ton  molasses. 
Tn?  contribution  of  tugar  beets  to  the  main- 
taining of  our  railroads  Is  estimated  at  $38 
an  acre.  Eanrmous  quantities  of  coal  and 
liinerook  fr  m  our  mines  are  consumed. 
Su^ar  Is  packed  In  paper  bags  manufactured 
In  the  V.'cst  end  cotton  bags  fmm  the  South, 
and  sugar  beets  have  now  entered  the  war 
on  a  new  front.  In  order  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  Insure  yeast  production,  which  Is 
principally  used  In  making  breed,  it  has  or- 
dered 60  percent  of  all  of  the  molasses  pre- 
viou'-.ly  u^cd  tn  the  mnnuffcture  of  sugar 
to  be  diverted  to  yeast  prcdt^ctlon.  There 
Is  not  only  a  shortage  of  molasses,  but  the 
fact  that  sugnr  bp"t  molasses  Is  superior  to 
any  other  ty[ie  In  the  production  of  yeast  has 
beer,  definitely  proved. 

Now  I  shall  coire  back  to  my  subject  The 
Future  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry.  I  am  go- 
ing tfi  open  this  subject  with  this  statement: 
In  my  opinion  the  industry  Is  now  effecting 
the  most  ln:[>ortant  developments  In  Its  his- 
t<  rv.  without  mentioning  any  groups  or  In- 
d.viduals.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
who.  In  the  last  few  years,  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  edvnncement  of  this  indus- 
try. Until  a  few  years  ago,  practically  all 
seed  planted  In  th:s  country  was  Imported 
from  Europ".  Today  there  is  none.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  producing  seed  for  our 
a'lies.  The  beet-seed  production  In  this 
country  ha.<  now  expanded  into  a  major  In- 
dustry with  growth  In  many  States — New 
MtX'co.  Ar.zona,  Colorado,  Nevida,  Utah.  Cali- 
fornia Oregon,  and  Washington.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Bureau  oi  Plant  Industry  and  tha 
industry  s  own  emnlovees  engaged  in  improv- 
ing tlie  quality  and  overcoming  pl.ant  di.seases 
ot  beets  have  aclncved  preemliiLnt  success,  as 
we  are  todi.y  pn  ducing  a  beet  of  higher  qual- 
ity, type,  and  v.gor  from  our  own  seed  than 
the  bt-ft  produced  from  foreign  seed.  But 
our  own  experts  have  not  stopped  there;  they 
have  taken  the  sefd  ball,  which  contains  from 
1  to  4  or  5  germs,  and  through  8cientifi(3 
shearing,  grading,  and  classifying  and  havj 
ptrfecttd  seeds  from  which  the  major  poriiou 
will   Vieid   .sini-ie    |    iius. 

What  re.<;uli3  will  follow?  Tlie  day  of  th-s 
bcot  thinner  Is  about  over.  I  like  to  talic 
about  this,  for  as  a  boy  I  have  spent  man/ 
days  on  my  hands  and  knees  thinning  beeU. 
Tlie  use  of  the  sin.:le-germ  ?eecl  will  not  onl? 
miiriniz^'  beet  thir.ning  but  it  will  produce 
a  more  vigorous  p'.ant  from  the  time  It 
emert^es  from  the  ground  until  It  Is  har- 
ve.^tPd.  The  sinple-germ  seed  has  opened  tlis 
way  for  cross-cultlvatlcn  and  mechanical 
blook'.i'g.  It  V. Ill  aUord  an  ufportunity  tJ 
graduate  fr'  m  the  elementary  cla.'^siflcatiou 
of  truck-garden  farming  to  standard  farm  me- 
chanical operations.  The  single-germ  seed, 
along  with  mechanical  harve.'^tincr.  which  will 
be  di.^cu.ssed  la'cr.  uill  remove  from  tlie  grow- 
ing of  .-.i_;ir  beets  a  major  portion  of  th« 
sc.n.=:onal  labor  di m.ind-. 

Beet  harvesting  machinery  has  gone 
thr.jti,'h  a  long  period  uf  cii.  \e.opmer.t.  The 
farm  beet  losder  Is  a  proven  machine.  In 
our  own  areas  hundreds  of  loaders  are  in 
operation.  The  function  of  the  loader  is  to 
eliminate  all  h:;iul  h  adirg  of  beets.  It 
greatly  redu-es  the  exces."  d:rt  being  hau'ed 
to  the  points  of  d'Mvery.  The  u-:e  of  the 
loader  over  hand  methcxis  has  another  dis- 
tinct advantage — the  time  required  for  load- 
ing Is  not  over  15  peiccnt  of  tl.at  required. 
when  the  trucks  are  loaded  by  hand.  ThLs 
materLiIIy  Incr.aocs  the  delivered  tonnage 
per  truck  per  d.iy.  Thr^e  Ic-rl'^^rs  are  ol 
various  de.<ii  tns  and  are  n  ^a?  b  ;.:ig  built  by 
different  machinery  manufacturers.  The 
beet  topper  is  in  the  fields  thfs  year  on  a 
practical  basis.  Tl:is  ma.hiue  lliti,  toi^s,  and 
windrows  both  beets  and  tops.  Its  perform- 
ance Is  meeting  expectation,  and  we  6;n- 
cerely  hope  that  the  fn-m-marh^'-ery  manu- 
facturers will  be  able  to  secure  su'3cient  steel 
for  a  iarge-acaie  proUuctioa  in  1944  In  order 
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to  Insure  the  beet  grower  this  much-needed  I 
equipment.     I  have  previously  mentioned  the  j 
value  cf  beet  bypro<"icts.     In  that  connec- 
tion  the   indu.-try   Is   Intensely   carrying   on  I 
work  which  will  result  in  the  farmer's  making 
a  ci  m'.lete    harvest   of   his   tops   ns   well   as 
BU.-ar  beets.     'Vou  will  be  Interested  to  know  j 
that  at  harve.-t  time  the  weight  ol  tops  aiid  ! 
crowns    is    about    two-thirds    the    weight    of  , 

beets.  ..     ,    o  I 

In  the  processing  of  su^ar  beets,  the  indus- 
irv  IS  looking  forward  to  more  Improvements. 
It" is  not  content  with  the  position  it  occu- 
pies todav,  and  Uiat  potiti'iu  Is  the  operation 
of  the  most  efficient  manufacturing  sugar 
units  in  the  world.  I  h(  pe  I  have  nut  con- 
veyed the  Idea  that  all  the  problems  cf  the 
Indi-.stry  are  solved.  In  the  time  allotted  to 
me  I  have  dealt  with  only  a  few.  for  we  must 
remember  that  the  sugar  beet  of  today  is  a 
thoroughbred  It  has  been  developed  from  a 
wild  plant  about  the  size  of  your  finger  con- 
taining 4-percent  sugar  to  a  sizable  root  with 
a  sugar  content  of  from  16  to  20  percent. 
The  beet -sugar  Industry  recognizes  that  it 
faces  a  challenge  to  keep  Improving,  and  per- 
Eonallv  knowing  many  of  the  people  within 
Its  realm,  I  am  confident  they  will  meet  that 
challenge. 

In  conclusion,  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
many    political    problems    that    have    sur- 
rounded the  industry.     I  only  wish  to  take 
you  back  2  years.     In  1942  there  were  planted 
1.040,000    acres    of   sugar    beets,    which    pro- 
duced 32  327.000  one-hundred-pound  bags  of 
sugar.     In    1943    there    are    620,000    planted 
acres,    with    an    estimated     production    of 
19  500  000     one-hundred-pound     bags.     This 
means   a  reduction   of   12.800,000    bags   of   a 
vital  war  food,  the  closing  of  26  sugar  fac- 
tories, and   the  reduction   is  adding   to   the 
serious    transportation    problems    now    con- 
fronting the  Government  in  furnishing  .sugar 
to  our  people.     I  want  to  definitely  place  the 
responsibility  for  this  decrease  in  production 
where  It  belongs.     The  subsidy  and  Incentive 
programs  under  which  farm  crops  are  oper- 
ating—sugar beets  were  not  competitive  with 
othe'r  crops.     The  reduction  of  over  400,000 
acres  this  year  Is  the  complete  answer— that 
sugar  beets  were  not  made  competitive.     In 
addition  to  the  price  established,  the  sugar- 
beet  crop  did  not  have  the  support  of  tho.se 
who  formulated  the  policy.     The  sugar-beet 
program  was  not  brought  out. by  the  Govern- 
ment  until   late   in   the   planting  season   of 
tome  areas,  and  right  up  to  the  planting  time 
of  many  others.    Now  that  Is  what  happened, 
regardless  of  the  fact  there  Is  no  cn-p  that  can 
contribute  acre  for  acre  to  the  war  effort  and 
post-war  period  as  much  as  the  sugar  beet. 
A  serious  condition  is  now  confronting  the 
Irrigated  areas  of  the  West,  where  normally 
hundreds  of  thou.=ands  of  head  of  sheep  and 
cattle  are  fastened  and  finished  for  the  m.ar- 
kct.     A  hurrif  d  survey  Indicates  that  less  than 
50  percent  cf  the  normal  feeding  operations 
Will  be  carried  on  this  year  due,  principally, 
to  a  shortage  of  beet  byi)roducts. 

"This  year,  believe  It  or  not,  26  factories 
are  completely  idle — despite  the  fact  that 
we  are  at  war!  that  .sugar  is  being  rationed, 
that  much  more  sugar  is  needed  to  satl.sfy 
the  requirements  of  the  United  States  public, 
that  sugars  are  being  shipped  from  our  shores 
In  vast  quantitics»to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
armed  forces,  that  sugars  are  being  shipped 
tn  laige  quantities  from  our  shores  to  meet 
the  needs,  on  a  lend-lease  basis,  cf  the 
Britons,  the  Russians,  and  many  other  na- 
tions. 

•There  indeed  you  have  a  fistful  cf  rank 
Ine  nsistencies.  But  don't  overlook  the 
rankest  inconsistency  of  all,  to  wit :  The 
United  S'atet  Government  nutritionists  tell 
us  that  there  is  little  nutritional  value  in 
SV2M-.  but  we.  at  trem.endous  expen.^^e  to  the 
Anieiican  taxpavcr.  are  seeing  that  other 
nuuoi.s    get    sugar,    while    steps    are    being 


taken    to    de.-trcy    an    Industry    which    was 
created  by  swent  r.nd  tcil  and  savings 

•Does  it  make  sense  to  have  26  b.Lt  tugar 
plants  closed  down  In  the  United  Sti.te'^  un- 
der these  co.iditions?  Is  it  logical  to  destroy 
i!idu>tiy  and  production  and  at  the  si.me 
time,  at  the  \merican  taxpayer's  cxprn^e. 
build  ships  and  use  those  ships  to  jrar.sport 
sugar  to  the  far  corners  cf  the  woild?" 

Present  conditions  remind  me  of  a  a.scus- 
sion  I  heard  recently  among  a  doctor,  an 
architect  and  a  bureaucrat.  They  were  urpu- 
ine  which  one  had  the  oldest  prcfcsslon.  The 
doctor  claimed  it  was  a  doctor  who  performed 
the  operation  on  Adam  which  cau.sed  most  of 
the  resulting  trouble.  The  atchitect  went 
back  further  than  that  claiming  that  before 
the  Garden  of  Eden  was  created  there  must 
have  been  an  architect  to  create  something 
cut  of  the  chaos  that  existed.  The  bureau- 
crat said  one  of  us  bureaucrats  must  have 
been  there  to  create  that  chaos.  There  is  no 
denying  that  chaos  exists,  but  I  am  hoping 
a  meeting  such  as  this  will  help  solve  Bome 
of  it. 

The  future  of  the  beet  sugar  Industry  will 
see  its  going  forward  no  matter  what  the 
opposition  may  be.  It  has  survived  and 
(stablished  itself  on  Its  own  merit.  This 
crop  has  a  permanent  advancing  place  In 
the  lives  of  our  people,  for  it  produces  sugar, 
livestock  feed;  It  supports  many  other  in- 
dustries, and  It  furnishes  gainful  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  our  people  under  the 
highest  living  conditions  In  the  world. 

The  beet  sugar  Industry  is  grateful  to 
reclamation,  for  It  has  expanded  Its  produc- 
tion many  times.  It  asks  for  your  continued 
support,  and  in  your  development  of  new 
areas,  It  will  take  Its  rightful  place. 


Reclamation  Possibilities  in  the 
Missouri  Basin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Novc77iber  8,  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mi.^sion  granted  by  the  House,  I  place  in 
the  Record  the  following  masterly  ad- 
dress by  S.  O.  Harper.  Chief  Engineer, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  before  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  As.sociation  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  on  Friday.  October  29,  1943: 

Reclamation  Possinn.rTiEs  m  the  Missouri 

Basin 

(By  S   O.  Harper.  Chief  Engineer,  Bureau  of 

Reclamation) 

Tlie  Mi.ssouri  River  Basin  includes  an  area 
of  5''8  0O0  square  miles,  embracing  all  of 
Nebraska,  large  portions  of  the  States  of 
Montana,  Wvoming.  Colorado.  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Iowa.  Kansas,  and  Missouri, 
ard  a  sm.all  corner  of  Minnesota.  Its  dra.n- 
nee  area  is  the  largest  m  the  Nation  except- 
ing only  that  of  the  Mississippi  River,  of 
which  It  is  a  tributary.  It  is  approximately 
twice  the  size  cf  either  the  Columbia  or  the 
Colorado  River  Basins  which  are  the  other 
two  major  streams  in  the  West. 

Tlie  Missouri  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
In  Montana,  Wvoming,  and  Colorado,  and  the 
total  lergth  of  the  stream  from  Yellowstone 
Park  to  its  mouth  near  St.  Louis.  Is  2,500 
miles  The  basin  is  arid  In  Its  western  third, 
semiarid  In  Us  middle  third,  and  humid  In 


Its  eastern  third.  Tlie  population  of  tht 
buiin  f.oin  1D40  census  figures  Is  <J.867.000, 
the  crc  ppc.l  acieage  is  8^628  000  and  tht 
total  a!invial  crt'p  value  Is  f;647.677.000,  equiv- 
alent to  an  average  return  of  f7  56  per  acre, 
exrlusive  of  letuins  from  livestock. 

The  average  annual  dl  charge  of  the  Mis- 
souri neur  i'.s  mouth  for  the  last  13  years  was 
apprcximatc'y  40  000  000  acre-feet.  This 
compiires  with  an  avcri'gc  discharge  of  the 
Culumbia  of  about  l.SO.OOOOOO  acre-feet,  and 
for  the  Coloiado.  of  12.000  000  acre-Iect  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

LARGEST   UNDEVELOPED  8Tai.AM 

It  his  often  been  stated  thnt  the  Missouri 
is    the    largest    undevelojied    stream    in    the 
United  States.    It  Is  unquestionably  true  that 
the  re^'ion  has  been  backward  In  putting  to 
beneficial  use  the  40  000.000  acre-feet  of  water 
which  passes  out  of  the  Missouri  Basin  each 
year,  often  cnrrylng  with  it  widespread  de- 
struction In  the  lower  reaches.     With  vision 
and  determination  this  present  menace  can 
be  transformed  Into  a  tremendous  future  as- 
set to  those  States  in  the  basin  which  have 
been  most  backward  In  utilizing  the  waters 
of  the   Ml.ssourl  and  Its  tributaries.     In  no 
other  river  basin  In  the  West  Is  there  a  com- 
parable quantity  of  water  and  so  many  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  high  quality  land  on  which 
It  can  be  used.     It  Is  my  purpose  In  the  few 
minutes  at  my  disposal  to  give  you  a  brief 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation In  this  basin  and  an  outline  of  • 
plan  for  development  which  will  put  to  the 
highest  beneficial  tise  the  maximum  poaslbl* 
percentage  of  the  waters  now  wasted. 

The  two  major  problems  of  the  Missouri 
Basin  are  the  control  of  devastating  floods 
In  the  hunrid  eastern  third  and  the  stabili- 
zation of  agriculture  In  the  semiarid  middle 
third. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done  In  the  arid 
western  third  of  the  basin,  the  utilization 
of  the  water  resources  In  this  region  has. 
through  the  urge  of  necessity,  advanced 
much  further  relatively  than  the  develop- 
ment In  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  basin. 
This  Is  evidenced  by  the  construction  of  196 
reservoirs  with  a  total  capacity  of  27.000,000 
acre-feet,  and  the  Irrigation  of  6.120,000  acres 
cf  land,  nearly  all  of  which  Is  In  the  western 
third  of  the  basin.  In  some  of  the  tributary 
basins,  such  as  the  South  Platte  Valley  In 
Colorado,  the  available  waters  have  been  uti- 
lized to  practically  their  fullest  possibilities 
with  the  result  that  northern  Colorado  has 
been  transformed  from  an  arid  waste  to  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  of  the 
country. 

I  s.hall  not  attempt  to  cover  In  detail  those 
portions  of  the  basin  \*here  Irrigation  devel- 
opment Is  well  advanced,  but  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss piirt'cuiarly  the  problems  of  the  seml- 
hum.d  belt  In  the  States  of  North  and  South 
Dakota,  eastern  Montana,  and  central 
Nebraska. 

To  those  of  you  who  live  In  this  region  the 
memories  of  the  di.sastrotis  drought  of  the 
middle  thirties  arc  too  vivid  to  be  blotted  <  ut 
In  your  generation,  and  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  It  other  than  to  point  out  that  It  was 
largely  responsible  for  a  less  In  population 
of  over  200  000  people  In  the  Dakotas.  Ne- 
braska, and  Kan.sas  In  the  pa.>!t  decade. 
However,  your  problem  Is  not.  as  many  peo- 
ple think,  a  new  one;  It  has  been  recognized 
ever  since  the  region  was  opened  to  settle- 
ment. 

POWELL  6    HISTORIC    PROPHECY 

Fifty-four  years  f go.  In  1889.  John  Wesley 
Powdl,  Director  of  the  Geolcglcal  Survey, 
from  which  the  Bur.au  of  Reclamation 
ep'-ang  and  who.  more  than  any  one  man, 
'  is  icspjnsitle  for  Initiating  developm-nt  of 
I  the  water  resource^  of  the  and  Wcfcl  by  the 
Federal  Government,  said: 
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"The  Bute  of  North  Dakota  has  a  curious 
position  geograpii.cally  tn  rflatlon  to  agri- 
culture. The  easUirn  portion  of  the  State  hris 
•ufflcient  rainfall  for  agricultural  purposes; 
the  we^^tem  part  has  InsufQcient  rainfall,  and 
Uie  western  portiuu  Is  practically  wholly  de- 
pendent on  irrigation. 

"In  the  western  portion  all  dependence  on 
ram  wUl  ul.unately  bring  dlHaster  to  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  unwilling  yet,  a  good  many  of 
them,  to  admit  It.  but  •  •  •  they  will  have 
to  depend  forever  on  artificial  Irrigation  for 
ail  a;;r:culture.     •     •     • 

•  Years  will  come  of  abundance  and  yei.rs 
will  come  of  dlsa&ter.  and  between  the  two  the 
people  win  be  proi>peroua  and  unprosperous, 
and  the  thing  to  do  la  to  look  the  question 
squarely  In  the  face  and  provide  for  this  and 
for  all  years." 

With  the  poakage  of  the  Reclamation  Act  In 
1902.  numerous  projects  throughout  the  arid 
portion  of  the  Mluourl  Basin  were  Investi- 
gated, and  many  of  these  projects  have  been 
conatnicted  during  the  past  41  years.  The 
need  for  relief  In  the  acmihumld  area  In  the 
DalLotas  was  recognized  by  the  construction  of 
two  projects  pumping  from  the  Missouri 
River — tlie  WlUlstcn  and  Bufoid-Treuton.  A 
wet  cycle  followed  the  completion  of  these 
projects,  with  the  result  that  farmers  forgot 
the  tragic  consequences  of  former  droughts, 
lost  their  interest  In  Irrigation,  and  the  two 
projects  were  abandoned.  After  a  lapse  of 
30  years,  the  Buford-Trentou  has  been  recoa- 
BtriKted  by  the  Bureau  as  a  water  couserva- 
tloD  and  utility  project,  and  water  will  be 
available  next  season  for  14.800  acres  of  laud. 
With  the  historical  record  now  available  and 
the  realization  that  every  wet  cycle  is  cer- 
tain to  be  followed  by  a  cycle  of  drought.  I 
venture  the  prediction  that  never  again  will 
this  project  be  abandoned. 

Furthermore,  on  the  success  in  developing 
this  and  similar  small  projects  into  prosper- 
oUo  agricultural  communities  will  depend  to 
a  large  extent  the  answer  to  the  question  cf 
whether  the  tremendous  acreages  of  high 
class  lands  which  are  susceptible  of  Irriga- 
tion from  the  Missouri  River  In  North  and 
South  Dakota  can  be  transformed  from  a 
dry-farming  economy  with  average  crop  re- 
turns of  less  than  M  per  acre,  to  Irrigated 
agriculture  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
returns  of  t2S  or  more  p  r  acre. 

With  the  memory  of  the  devastating 
drouth  still  fresh  In  the  minds  of  the  pecple 
of  the  middle  luisln.  and  with  the  enormous 
flood  damages  wh.ch  occurred  this  season 
even  fresher  In  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  lower  basin,  the  time  seems  particularly 
prcplticus  for  all  Interests  to  unite  on  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  development  of  the 
entire  basin  which  will  remove  the  flood 
men-ice  and  put  the  waters  now  causing  so 
much  devastation  to  beneficial  use. 

OtTTUNia  SLOAN  PLAN 

The  plan  I  will  present  In  outline — and 
It  is  only  an  outline  into  which  the  details 
must  later  be  worked — baa  been  evolved  by 
the  Bureau's  engineers  after  5  years  of  In- 
tensive study  of  all  Irrigation  poosiblllttea  in 
the  arid  and  serol-arld  portions  of  the  basin, 
and  of  the  most  efficient  multi-purpose  use 
of  reservoirs.  It  has  been  developed  under 
the  direction  of  Senior  Engineer  W.  G.  Sloan, 
who  has  devoted  unsttntingiy  his  time  and 
energy  to  thU  task,  and  has.  as  most  of  yoti 
know,  acquired  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  the  basin  which  few  men 
possess. 

The  plan  envisions  not  only  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ultimate  irrigation  poa&ibilitles. 
but  also  flood  control  adequate  for  all  needs 
of  the  basin,  together  with  hydroelecuic 
power  development  when  warranted  at 
major  dams,  and  the  supplying  of  water 
req-i.red  for  municipal  use  and  dilution  cf 
sewage  and  industrial  waste,  in  addition  to 


recreational  facilities  and  the  preservation 
of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Although  the  Missouri  is  spoken  of  as  the 
largest  undeveloped  stream  in  the  United 
States,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  very 
large  expenditures  have  already  been  made 
In  developing  find  protecting  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  basin.  Approximately 
«325,000,000  ha\e  been  expended  by  the  Army 
engineers  in  the  control  of  floods  and  Im- 
provement of  navigation  from  Sioux  City  to 
JSt.  Louis,  and  rough  estimates  indicate  that 
.substantially  an  equal  amount  has  been  ex- 
jiendfd  In  providing  Irrlration  works  for 
i),  120.000  acres  In  the  upper  reaches  and 
tributaries  of  the  main  stream. 

In  spite  of  the  substantial  expenditures, 
both  by  the  Army  engineers  and  by  dram- 
age  and  levee  districts  along  the  lower  ruer. 
<?xperlence  during  the  1943  flood  period  ha.s 
shown  that  assurance  from  inundation  of 
much  of  the  bottom  lands,  as  well  as  efTec- 
tlve  navigation,  can  be  obtained  only  by  the 
construction  of  multtpurpoee^reservoirs  in  the 
upper  reaches,  In  addition  to  providing  a 
confining  channel  sxipplemented  by  levees  in 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  river.  All  the  sim- 
ple and  Inexpensive  irrigation  5y«!tcp.is  in  the 
basin  have  been  constructed,  and  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  there  are  few.  if  any.  new 
projects  where  the  entire  cost  of  Irrigation 
can  be  repaid  by  the  farmers. 

Further  development,  therefore,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  constructicn  of  multipurpose 
reservoirs  to  accomplish  full  utilization  of 
the  water  for  flood  control,  navicauon.  silt 
control,  municipal  use,  pt)wer  development, 
and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  irrigation.  By 
combining  these  various  uses  In  a  single 
structure  and  evaluating  the  benefits  from 
each  use  a  sound  economic  development  is 
made  possible  where  few.  if  any.  of  the  In- 
dividual projects,  if  constnictt'd  for  a  sln>:;Ie 
purpose,  could  iqualify  as  lei'^ibie  or  desiraljle. 

In  the  course  of  Investigations  by  the  Bu- 
I'eau,  the  arabli?  lands  suitable  Jor  irrigation 
in  each  of  the  tributary  basins  and  alons:  the 
niaai  stream  as  far  ea5t  as  Yarkion,  8  D.ik  , 
were  classified  and  mnppfKl.  All  prospective 
reioivoir  sites  were  examined  and  evaluated, 
and  tentative  selection  made  cf  the  sites 
v.hich  will  t)est  meet  the  requirements  for 
the  maximum  utilization  of  tl'e  water  re- 
fraurces.  FlTially  a  comprehensive  plan  Was 
formulated  for  the  ultimate  develcpment  of 
tne  basin  to  utilize  to  the  best  advinrage  all 
land  and  water  resources,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  flood  control,  and  the  rea- 
sjnabie  requirements  for  navigation  below 
Sioux  City. 

SEES    4.4  01,000    ACRXS 

The  comprehiensive  plan  provides  for  the 
construction  of  BO  additional  reservoirs  with 
capacities  totaling  over  47.0O<10OO  acre-feet 
and  the  Irrigation  cf  4.400.000  acres  of  ad- 
ditional land.  The  capacities  of  the  propcused 
reservoirs  and  areas  of  land  to  be  served  by 
canal  systems  diverting  from  the  main  r.ver 
and  the  varlotis  tributaries  arei 
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Without  attempting  to  mention  them  all, 
a  few  of  the  ouistanding  reservoirs  proposed 


are  Oahe  and  Fort  Randall  on  the  Missouri 
In  South  Dakota,  with  capacities  of  16,600,000 
Biid  3.400.000  acre-feet,  respectively;  Can;  on 
Ferry  on  the  Missouri  In  Montana,  capacity 
2  000,000  acre-feet;  Mission  on  the  Yelli  w- 
stone  In  Montana,  capacity  1,000.000  acre- 
feet;  Bt  ysen  and  Kane  on  the  Bighorn  in 
Wyoming,  with  capacities  of  750,000  acre-feet 
each. 

The  dam  sites  on  the  main  stream  hive 
bofn  selected  with  a  view  to  holding  to  a 
minimum  the  acreage  of  rich  river  bottara 
lands  to  bf  flooded  by  the  reservoirs  in  No.-th 
and  South  Dakota. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  90  projects.  ba.Jed 
on  pre-war  prices.  Is  $867,300,000.  It  is  oe- 
lieveel  that  the  lands  may  be  expected  to 
repay  $258,000,000  of  the  irrigation  costs  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  reclamation  laws.  In 
{iddition  to  the  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tonancc  of  the  individual  prftjects.  Increased 
crop  returns  under  full  development  are  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  over  $80,000,000  per  year. 

POWER    AND    NAVIGATION 

Many  of  the  dams  have  been  planned  to 
utili/e  the  power  potentialities.  Fouitjcn 
power  plants  are  contemplated  in  the  ulti- 
mate development,  having  an  Installed  ca- 
pacity of  902.000  kilowatt.s  and  an  annual 
power  pioduction  cf  4.180.500.000  kilGWi  tt- 
liours.  , 

The  absorption  of  this  tremendous  qu  in- 
tuy  of  power  will,  of  course,  be  far  in  the 
future  and  tiie  various  power  plants  wculd 
be  coiisiiucied  only  as  the  maikct  JustiHes 
the  development.  Althcush  development 
may  be  alow,  it  Is  certain  that  eventually  the 
po%.er  will  produce  an  Income  sufficient  to 
amortize  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
c^st  of  the  dams  and  thus  contribute  s  ib- 
stiintially  to  the  repayment  cf  the  total  in- 
vestment in  the  over-ail  develcpment.  C(  sts 
in  excess  of  these  which  can  be  repaid  fi  ^m 
irrigation  charges  and  power  revenues  wo  Jld 
have  to  be  distributed  to  otlicr  benefits,  in- 
cludir^  fl^od  control,  navigation,  silt  cent  ol, 
municipal  water  supply,  and  any  other  fea- 
tures to  which  charges  may  prcpeily  be  m?. de. 

FkK  d  contsil  and  navigation  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  War  Department  and  'he 
allocation  of  costs  of  multipurpose  reservcirs 
to  these  features  would,  cf  course,  have  to  be 
worked  out  in  collaboration  with  the  Army 
eagiueers. 

Engiueering  consideration  of  the  best  uti- 
lization of  the  river  flow  as  far  down  as 
Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  has  disclosed  that  if  da  ns 
wtre  constructed  to  utilize  the  fall  In  the 
river  between  Bismarck  and  Yankton  tor 
power  purp«^scs,  tliore  would  incidentally  be 
created  sufflcieut  stcrace  to  replace  all  wa'cr 
used  for  irrigation  above,  to  adequately  con- 
trol floods  and  to  provide  sufficient  water  ?or 
reasonable  navigation  in  the  lower  reaches. 
Concern  l.s  sometimes  expressed  that  the  cp- 
eration.  of  reservoirs  for  Irrigation,  navi;;3- 
tlon,  and  power  development  will  prevent 
their  effective  use  for  flix>d  control.  There 
need  be  no  fear  of  this  outcome,  as  ace- 
quate  space  in  each  reservoir  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  flood  control  and  a  coordinated 
plan  of  opiiatiou  will  be  adopted  to  Insure 
that  flood-control  rapacity  is  evacuated  v.-ell 
in  advance  of  anticipat,ed  floods.  Such  a 
plan  has  been  in  effective  operation  at  Boul- 
der Dam  for  several  years. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  improvemoat 
of  the  river  between  St.  Louis  and  Sioux  City 
to  permit  navigation  for  boats  of  6-foot 
draft  Furt  Ptck  Re'-ervoir  was  built  by  tJie 
War  Department  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  atigmentmg  the  low  flows  of  the  river  La 
order  to  maintain  this  channel.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  desirabihty  of  a  9-foot 
channel  is  now  being  edvccated,  the  main- 
tenance of  wlilch  might  leave  Insufficient 
water  for  the  ultimate  development  cf  ••  li- 
gation  in   the   upper  basin,  which   rt^uues 


an  additional  depletion  of  some  6,000,000 
acre-feet. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  navigation  can  be  met  without  Im- 
pairing the  best  use  of  the  river  for  more 
beneficial  purposes,  and  if  large  multipur- 
pose reservoirs  are  constructed  as  proposed, 
it  is  believed  that  the  confltcting  demands  of 
Irrigation  and  navigation  can  i>e  reooncih'd. 
Realizing  that  the  full  respciisibility  for  de- 
termining the  requirements  of  navigation 
rests  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  merely 
offer  this  as  a  stiggcst.on.  However,  If  the 
interefts  of  irrigation  and  navigation  do  con- 
flict, there  will  be  presented  a  matter  of 
basic  policy  that  will  have  to  be  decided  by 
the  Congress.  It  would  be  the  Bureau's 
recommendation,  of  course,  that  any  policy 
so  established  should  recognize  irrigation  as 
the  higher  use. 

There  are  substitutes  for  water  transpor- 
tation, on  land  and  in  the  air  There  is  no 
substitute  for  foexl.  It  can  be  obtained  only 
from  one  source — the  soil — and  a  soil  to 
whirh  adequate  moisttire  must  be  supplied 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means.  To  re- 
claim an  acre  of  arid  land  from  the  desert  by 
Irrigation  is  to  add  an  acre  to  the  area  of 
the  country  Just  as  effectively  as  though  it 
wrre  acquired  by  annexation. 

For  every  r.cre  of  semlhumld  land  on 
which  production  is  doubled  by  irrigation, 
the  equivalent  of  at  least  half  an  acre  Is 
added  to  the  eCective  africultural  area  and 
taxable  wealth  of  the  Str.te  and  Nation. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  in  de- 
tail the  various  proposed  projects  and  the 
location  of  the  lands  to  be  Irngcred.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  large  percentage  of  the 
potential  Irrieable  land.s  In  the  basin  which 
are  Included  In  the  Misrourl-Souns  project 
In  northwestern  North  Dakota,  a  brief  de- 
scription of  th's  project  is  Ir  order. 

DESCRIBES   DIVERSION    PROPOSAL 

It  Involves  diversion  from  the  Missouri 
River  below  Fort  Peck  Dam.  and  a  series  of 
gravity  canals,  reservoirt-.  power  plants,  and 
pumping  plants  to  irrigale  over  a  milli'sn  and 
a  qui^rter  acres  of  land  m  MJiitana  end  North 
Dakota.  The  water  would  be  conveyed  Irom 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  to  the  basin  of  the 
S-uris  River  which  drains  into  Hudson  Bay, 
and  the  major  portion  ci  the  irr.gabie  land 
Is  in  this  basin  A  large  quantity  Of  water 
wiuld  be  diverted  liotn  the  Soiiri.«  to  tiie 
Cheyenne  Drainage  Barm,  where  it  would  be 
u^ed  in  part  to  restore  Devils  Lake  to  its 
former  level,  and  in  part  for  rediversicn  to 
the  James  River  Valley  for  such  beneflc;al 
uses  as  may  t>e  Justified  in  that  basin.  In 
magnitude,  th's  project  Ls  second  only  to  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  in  Wa-^hlngton. 

Prom  an  engineering  and  construction 
standpoint  it  is  entirely  feasible  and  the 
lands  can  be  placed  under  irrigation  at  a  cost 
which,  measured  by  present-day  standards. 
Is  moderate 

Tlie  real  problems  which  must  be  solved  in 
reaching  a  determination  of  the  feasibility  of 
this  project  are  economic  and  agricultural 
rather  than  engineering  and  construction. 
Whether  the  agricultural  economy  of  an  area 
of  over  a  million  acres  which  has  t>een  de- 
voted to  wheat  growing  on  a  large  scale  ever 
since  it  was  settled,  can  be  successfully  trans- 
formed from  dry  farming  to  irrigated  agri- 
culture, I  do  not  presume  to  say.  However, 
this  Is  an  area  In  which  nearly  half  the  popu- 
lation was  receiving  some  form  of  public  as- 
sistance during  the  drouth  period  and  Its 
rehabilitation  certainly  is  a  challenge  to  the 
best  agricultural  and  economic  authorities. 
As  I  previously  stated,  the  results  accom- 
plished on  the  Buford-Trcuton  and  other 
pumping  projects  on  the  Missouri  River  will 
have  an  Important  bearing  on  the  advisabil- 
ity of  embarking  on  such  a  tremendovis  un- 
dertaking as  the  Missouri -Sourls. 
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In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  I  am 
convinced  that  In  any  basin-wide  plan  lor 
the  development  of  the  Missouri  River  sufll- 
clent  water  Should  be  reserved  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  MLisourl-Souris  project 
pendmg  a  complete  and  detailed  investiga- 
tion and  conclusive  determination  of  \ts  eco- 
nomic and  agricultural  feasibil.ty. 

In  the  James  River  Valley  and  adjacent 
districts  in  South  Dakota  are  large  areas  of 
land  which  can  be  placed  under  irrigation, 
the  acreage  being  limited  only  by  considera- 
tions of  economic  and  agricultural  feasibil- 
ity and  the  available  water  supply.  In  this 
region,  where  the  average  annual  precipita- 
tion is  only  nbout  18  inches,  irrigation  for 
specialized  crops  would  unquestionably  be  of 
much  benefit.  However,  whether  the  benefits 
would  Justify  the  cost  is  a  question  which 
mu-t  be  resolved  after  more  detailed  studies 
and  investigations  than  have  been  made  up 
to  th.s  time. 

LIMITS  OF  IRRIGATION 

Just  where  the  eastern  limit  of  feasible 
Irrigation  development  will  eventually  be 
reached  no  man  can  say.  Certainly  In  the 
last  decade  it  has  crossed  the  oixe-hundredih 
m  ridian.  which  cuts  through  the  center  of 
the  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Nebraska. 

When  a  large-scale  cannery  operator  in  the 
vicinity  of  Omaha  finds  that  it  prys  laige 
dividends  to  IrriKr.te  canning  vegetables  by 
Ciq:ensive  methods,  and  whe,n  a  drought  this 
summer,  centering  around  Washington,  D.  C. 
the  ravages  of  which  I  saw  with  my  own  ey<>s, 
is  estimated  to  have  cost  $50,000,000  in  lo.~s 
of  crcp.5  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  ntner 
States,  when  fire-department  pumping  equip- 
ment was  commandeered  to  save  victory  par- 
dens,  who  is  there  ra.  h  enough  to  fix  a  limi- 
tation in  the  areas  which  In  years  to  come 
may  have  to  be  provided  with  supplemental 
irrigation  to  meet  the  food  requirements  of 
the  increased  population? 

So  I  say  again  that  any  basin-wide  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  Mi.ssourl  River 
mu.-i  not  foreclose  the  tise  of  all  available 
water  for  the  highest  benr-flcial  purposes, 
revamping  our  present  concepts  If  need  be, 
to  visualize  the  requirements  of  future 
geueralicn? 

New  to  get  back  to  some  specific  figuics 
to  evaluate  roughly  the  benefits  from  Irriga- 
tion The  estimated  a\eiage  annual  Increase 
of  $90,000,000  In  crop  values  Is  supported  by 
statistics  gathered  on  various  projects  con- 
structed by  the  Bureau  m  the  Upper  Missouri 
Basin.  This  Is  equivalent  to  an  average  in- 
creased return  of  $20  per  acre  for  the  new 
development.  In  addition,  supplemental 
water  which  will  be  provided  for  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  will  increa.se  crop 
values  by  substantial  amounts.  Statistics 
show  that  jn  irrigated  projects  constructed 
by  the  Bureau,  for  every  person  placed  on  a 
farm,  two  additional  people  make  their  live- 
lihood In  nearby  towns  and  cities. 

Assuming  an  average  farm  of  100  acres, 
the  ultimate  develcqanent  will  support  44,000 
families.  With  4  people  on  each  farm  and 
8  people  In  the  cities,  the  increase  In  popula- 
tion may  be  expected  to  exceed  500.000.  which 
Is  almost  equal  to  the  present  population  of 
the  State  of  Montana. 

Statistics  also  show  that  for  each  new  per- 
son in  a  region  the  assessed  valuatio  is  in- 
creased by  at  least  $1,000;  thus  the  prt^xwed 
develcpment  cotild  Increase  the  tax  valuation 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  over  $600,000,- 
000.  Direct  fiood  damages  in  the  lower  river 
in  1  year  have  amounted  to  as  much  as  $35,- 
000.000,  and  indirect  damages  to  several  times 
that  figiure.  The  over-all  plan  of  development 
Includes  construction  of  flood  control  reser- 
voirs in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  already 
authorized  by  Ccngreas  st  a  total  value  of 
$174,000,000,   and   the  flood-control   b€neflu 


resulting  from  the  multipurpose  reservoirs 
herein  proposed,  would  reach  very  large  sums. 
A  total  expcndilure  of  over  $1,000  000.000  for 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  Mi.ssouri  Basin  appears  to  be  fully  Justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  a  critical  economic  ansJy- 
.''IS  N^.t.onal  benefits  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  add. lion  of  another  State  to  the  Onion. 

El  '.  in  our  optimism  let  us  not  forget  that 
a  development  of  this  magnitude  cannot  b« 
brounht  tvi  lull  realization  In  a  year,  or  a  dec- 
ade  or  even  In  a  generation. 

Ttie  plan  I  have  presented  is  nothing  more 
than  a  rough  framework  Into  which  must  be 
worked  the  Interlocking  details  of  the  many 
individual  projects  in  each  State,  after  years 
of  Intensive  study.  This  does  not  mean  that 
construction  of  the  initial  protects  must 
await  a  finished  and  polished  plan.  In  the 
Colorado  Rivrr  Basin.  Boulder  Dam  was  com- 
pleted 8  years  n^o:  Parker  and  Imperial  De.ms 
are  in  operation,  E>avls  Dam  has  been  started; 
but  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  plan  lor 
ultimate  development  is  completed 

The  important  tJiing  Is  to  provide  that  the 
work  which  everyone  concedes  is  most  iir- 
f.er.tly  needed,  such  as  reseivoirs  for  fiood  pro- 
tection for  the  lower  basin,  be  started 
promptly,  to  be  followed  by  an  orderly  pro- 
gram for  development  In  nil  parts  of  the 
basin,  taking  necesfury  precautions  to  In- 
fure.  as  was  done  In  the  ca^e  of  Boulder 
Duni,  th.Tt  eacii  project  adopted  for  initial 
construction  shall  fit  Into  the  ultimate  plan, 
and  that  enrh  section  of  the  ba.sln  sh,  11  be 
si.fcguHrded  in  Its  rli;hts  for  future  develnp- 
m.eiit 

111  the  fulfillment  of  this  development.  It 
Is  neef«less  for  me  to  point  cut  how  et.^ential 
It  IS  tiiat  there  be  the  closest  cooperation 
bet'veen  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  War 
Department  and  the  Bureau  cf  Reclamation. 
as  well  as  c»her  responsible  Government 
and  State  agencies  The  relations  l>etween 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureaus  or- 
ganization have  been  moft  crrdial.  and 
through  consultation,  conference,  and  in- 
terrhanpe  of  information  obtained  by  the 
reperttve  orennlzatlons  much  more  rapid 
and  satisfactory  progress  Is  being  made  than 
could  bo  accomplished  by  each  oi-ganlratlon 
operating    Independently 

On  behalf  of  the  Bureau,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks  to  General  Rcy- 
bold  for  the  fine  cooperation  of  his  organi- 
zation and  to  pledge  the  Bureau  to  do  every- 
thing In  its  power  to  continue  our  Joint 
efforts  In  furtherance  of  this  development 
which  mcp.ns  so  much,  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Missouri  Basin  States,  but  to  the 
security  ol  the  Nation. 


Problems  of  At  Present-Day  Farmer 
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or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   aSKAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Saturday.  November  13,  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
my  constituent,  Mr.  J.  W.  Tyer,  of  Mc- 
Crory,  Ark.,  concerning  the  problems  of 
the  present-day  farmer: 

McCioBT,  Ark.,  Sovember  t,  1943. 
Deas  1.1a.  Gathinos:  1  received  yottt  most 
kind    and    Interesting    letur    today.     I    am 
very  sorry  Indeed  that  I  am  not  an  cducalcd 
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man  so  I  cau^d  answer  ycur  letter  respcct- 
luliy.  but  I  h  pe  j'uu  will  excuse  my  bhort- 
ccr.-.me. 

Wrh  all  du"  re-pect  I  want  to  tell  you 
a  ftw  f:icts  tliat  exi>t  here  at  hame.  I  hope 
yen  w;ll  not  think  I  am  a  griper  or  a  belly- 
acii'T  or  even  an  un'oyal  citizen.  I  am  a 
lit:;*  tWL)  by  f(.ur  farmer  trying  to  make  an 
hcne^t  l!Vii;g.  and  trying  to  help  to  preserve 
the  per-ce  and  freedom  your  forefathers  and 
nui;e  bird  imd  died  for. 

Wei;.  Mr.  Cathinos.  Just  a  word  about 
eub-  idy.  It's  pretty  hard  to  pass  a  bill  to  try 
to  cut  the  ccst  of  living  for  the  man  that  is 
getting  from  $6  to  $20  per  day  at  the  cost  of 
us  pcur  Old  farmers.  I  have  a  neighbor  65 
years  cid  who  cculd  not  make  a  living  on  the 
fann.  so  sold  out,  went  to  California  about 
6  weeks  ago,  and  n^iw  he  is  diawmt;  $175 
per  month  there.  Isn't  any  ceiling  price  on 
his  w;;gc.  but  pass  a  subsidy  bill  so  i.he  cost 
of  Mr.  Davis'  living  won't  be  so  high. 

Pass  a  roll-back  bill  and  knock  the  price 
on  uur  cuttle  and  hogs  2  and  3  cents  per 
pound,  you  will  say  tliat  was  not  intended 
maybe,  but  it  did  place  a  ce.ling  price  on  our 
corn  at  $1  14  per  bushel.  The  other  day  one 
of  our  livestock  dealers  went  to  Memphis, 
earned  a  load  of  hcgs,  and  asked  the  sale 
barn  manager  to  feed  his  hogs.  When  he 
BCld  his  hugs,  and  got  his  bill  of  sale  he 
paid  $2  76  per  bushel,  but  my  celling  price  is 

•  1  14  per  bu>hei.     Is  that  (air  to  the  farmer? 

They  set  a  ceiling  price  en  my  cotton  at 
■bout  21  cents  per  pound,  and  I  went  to  buy 
me  A  pair  of  cotton  shirts  the  other  day, 
and  they  cost  me  87  per  pair 

They  set  a  price  on  my  oil  beans.  81  80  for 
A-1  giade  beans,  and  they  never  graded  mine 
A-1 

We  had  a  guaranty  of  $2  35  per  crate  for 
Irish  potatoes  last  spring.  I  dug  my  potatoes. 
carried  them  to  a  Government  grader,  and 
the  supervisor  told  me  he  could  not  buy  them. 
I  hauied  them  baik  home.  29  miles,  and  tried 
to  keep  them,  ai.d  I  lost  75  percent  of  them, 
and  the  seed  cost  me  t5  per  hundred,  and  I 
had  three  neighbors  that  had  10  acres  and  d;d 
cot  d:g  them  for  the  simple  reason  they  could 
not  sell  them,  and  we  were  asked  to  plant 
them  as  a  war  crop. 

L.ist  year  we  had  a  ceiling  price  on  our 
cotton  at  21  cents  per  pound  and  paid  81  and 

•  125  per  hundred  for  picking,  and  $125  per 
day  for  labor  to  make  It.  This  year  we  are 
making  about  one-half  crcp.  Latjor  cost  us 
•a  and  up  per  day.  yet,  remember,  our  ceiling 
price  is  21  cents  per  pound,  and  we  are  sell- 
ing cotton  tcd.v  for  17 S  cents  and  18  cents. 
It  was  easy  for  the  War  Labor  Board  to  raise 
the  coal  miners'  wat;e  $1  50  per  day.  Why 
cant  we  get  a  square  deal  Just  one  time? 

I  have  three  boys  In  this  war.  and  will  have 
one  more  soon.  I  have  bought  all  the  bonds 
I  am  able  to  buy.  and  I  am  trying  to  prov.de 
a  decent  home  for  these  l)oys  lo  come  back  to 
when  this  crisis  Is  ovor,  but  It  looks  as  If  it 
U  going  to  be  a  complete  failure. 

I  went  to  town  this  morning  and  bought 
my  seed  oats.  They  cost  me  $1.86  per  bushel. 
I  bought  9  sacks  of  hairy  vetch  that  cost  me 
•18  per  hundred,  but  my  cotton  Is  worth  18 
cents. 

My  beef  Is  worth  from  3  cents  up  to  a  cer- 
tain grade,  and  the  grade  Is  always  low,  but  I 
went  to  the  butcher  shop  Saturday  to  get  a 
piece  of  steak— "50  centa,  please" — but  my 
cotton  Is  worth  18  cents,  and  my  corn  $l.H. 

Well.  It  looks  as  If  we  farmers  are  doomed 
to  disaster,  yet  we  are  the  backbone  of  the 
■world.  We  are  feeding  a  large  part  of  the 
world  today.  Why  are  we  treated  &a  we  are? 
If  It  were  not  for  \ia  farmers  we  would  not 
win  thia  war.  The  President  said  that  food 
u'ould  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace.  la 
that  right  or  not? 

They  keep  talking  about  parity.  IX  they 
could  get  some  of  those  high-salaried  men 
and  women  out  or  it  they  could  Just  get  iixe 


price  we  get  out  of  our  labor  with  a  celling 
on  everything  except  what  we  buy  and  the 
labor  we  have.  I  will  admit  there  l5  a  ceil- 
ing on  some  things  we  buy.  I  will  thank  you 
If  you  will  tell  me  hew  a  man  can  get  en  a 
ca.sh  basis  and  pay  the  present  price  of  labor 
and  everything  he  has  to  buy.  except  a  few 
Items,  and  £i^  much  as  break  even  with  the 
price  set  on  our  products  as  they  arc. 

What  has  the  agricultural  world  done  that 
the  Government  has  got  it  in  for  them  so 
hard  about?  What  if  we  were  to  strike  and 
walk  out?     Who  would  feed  the  Allies? 

We  as  farmers  are  doing  everything;  in  cur 
p<iwer,  and  givine;  our  son.s  and  daughters,  to 
win  this  war.  By  the  help  of  God  we  will  get 
the  Job  done. 

Forgive  me  for  the  remarks  I  have  Ju^t 
made,  but  they  are  true. 

Respectfully,  your  frier.d, 

J.  W.  Tylr 


Taking  Salt  Out  of  Sea  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE.S 

Saturday.  November  13.  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
out.<;tandinK  value  of  re.^earch  labora- 
tories is  demonstrated  again  thi.s  time 
by  the  di.scovery  of  a  mrthod  through 
the  medium  of  a  new  chemical  that 
takes  salt  out  of  sea  water.  This  will 
not  only  be  welcomed  by  the  people  of 
the  v,orld  but  more  so  by  the  many  who 
have  been  adrift  at  .sea. 

The  Navy  has  approved  this  fast  new 
sea  water  desaiter  to  cut  deaths  from 
thirst.  It  is  the  first  chemical  proce.ss  to 
be  approved  for  life  raft  use.  Tests  by 
the  Navy  were  made  at  the  laboratory 
of  the  Naval  Medical  Center,  B.nhesda, 
Md.  The  result  shows  the  spending  of 
money  for  research  purposes  can  never 
be  assailed  when  dividends  such  as  this 
are  returned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis.sion 
granted  by  the  House,  I  include  as  part 
of  my  remarks  a  statement  by  Scimce 
Service  dated  November  11.     It  follows: 

A  new  chemical  that  takes  the  deadly  salt 
out  of  sea  water  in  20  minutes  and  permits 
a  flyer  to  carry  the  makings  of  a  H-day  sup- 
ply of  life-sustaining  drinking  water  in*his 
rubber  life  raft  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Naval  Medical  Research  Institute,  and  is 
already  In  production,  climaxing  more  than 
a  year  of  all-out  research  In  which  inniimer- 
able  desalting  devices  have  been  invented  aiid 
demonstrated. 

The  new  chemical  desi.lter.  which  weighs 
only  3 '2  pounds  and  converts  more  than  14 
pints  of  sea  water  into  drinking  water,  was 
designed  to  prevent  death  from  thirst  and 
tissue  dehydration  among  flyers  drifting  on 
rubber  life  rafts. 

At  least  a  dozen  methods  of  distilling  or 
chemically  desalting  sea  water  for  flyers  have 
been  tested  by  Naval  Medical  Research  In.-ti- 
tute  chemista  and  physicians  but  were  re- 
jected because  of  awkwardness,  poor  yield. 
excesa  weight,  or  harmful  reactions.  A  small 
can  la  the  only  water  supply  which  downed 
flyers  have  been  taking  aboard  their  hie 
rafts. 


The  new  chemical,  which  is  carried  In  the 
form  of  briqiKta  the  size  of  a  small  candy 
bar,  is  the  result  of  many  months  of  rc-earch 
on  the  part  ol  the  Permutit  Co.  of  New  York. 
When  dropped  into  a  plastic  bag  filled  with 
s<  a  water,  t'ne  chemical  quickly  absorbs  the 
dissolved  salts,  permitting  them  to  be  filtered 
out  as  the  flyer  sucks  the  water  throu.^h  a 
plastic  tu':e.  Each  briquet  weights  only  one- 
sixth  as  much  as  the  drinking  water  it  pro- 
duces and  tikes  up  only  one-tenth  as  much 
space,  thus  keepir.g  within  all-important 
plane-'oadmg  limits. 

As  a  result  of  original  tests  made  by  the 
Navy  Department  and  later  corroborated  by 
the  American  Airlines,  oflicials  of  the  Ameri- 
can Airlines  announced  that  they  had  adopted 
this  sea  water  desalting  process  for  all  over- 
water  cargo  and  passjnger  fl'ghts  and  had 
recommended  it  to  other  air  lines  operating 
fights  under  the  Air  Transport  Command. 

At  a  shipwreck  demonstration  in  the  At- 
lantic Occ:'.n  off  Long  Island,  sea  water  was 
scooped  up  In  the  transparent  bag  and  a 
briquet  was  dropped  in.  The  bag  was  sealed 
and  shaken  and  the  chemical  absorbed. 
Salts  were  retuincd  by  a  cloth  Alter  as  the 
water  was  sucked  out. 

Chemical  method^  of  converting  sea  water 
to  drink.;ble  water  have  been  sou^^ht  by  ici- 
entists  for  centuries.  Since  man  tirst  went 
to  sea  thousands  of  shijiwrecked  sailors  and 
airmen  have  died  from  thirst  and  many  thou- 
sand.s  of  others  have  lost  their  reason. 

Attention  has  been  focu-ed  on  the  problem 
of  water  supply  for  life  rafts  by  the  va-st 
amount  of  over- water  flying  and  flghtlng, 
especially  in  the  Pacific  war  zones  where  2- 
and  3-week  raft  .squattintts  have  bcci-me 
commonplace.  The  R  ckenbacker  and  Dox- 
on-Akinch-Pastvla  sagas,  describing  the  tor- 
tuies  of  thirst  aboard  life  rafs,  showed  that 
lu.  ky  catches  of  fi.-h,  birds,  and  rain  water 
were  all  that  prevented  their  deaths  from 
thirst.  Medical  ojiinion  holds  that  water  is 
more  Im.p.irtant  th.m  food  in  sustaining  life, 
fur  dehydration  of  tissues  is  usually  fatal. 


Hon.  Cordell  Hull 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OK   MAS.SACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Saturday.  November  13,  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torinl  ficin  the  Boston  Post  of  November 
5.  1943: 

TH.^T    M.\N    HULL 

The  pleasantest  part  of  Secretary  Cordell 
Hulls  return  from  his  diplomatic  triumph 
in  Moscow  will  be  to  read  the  encomlum.s 
heaped  on  him  by  those  who  excoriated  him 
l)Ut  a  few  weeks  back. 

Fellow  Americans,  potent  with  voice  and 
pen.  scored  and  ^coffed  at  the  man  who  not 
only  made  the  Russian  Pact  possible  but, 
because  he  had  a  part  in  It,  made  it  accepta- 
ble t)  many  ether  Americans. 

Some  of  the  er.stwhile  detractors  are  limit- 
ing; the  cheers  for  Hull  to  two  instead  of  the 
iL-ual  three  rousing  ones.  But,  nevertheless, 
they  are  agree>ng  that  he  did  a  remarkable 
Job.  much  to  their  surprise. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  followed  his  statecraft  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Despite  allegations  that 
he  had  no  foreign  policy,  leaned  to  expedi- 


ency, was  too  old,  too  cautious,  and  too  far 
behind  the  times,  their  faith  has  never 
wavered. 

W'neii  charges  were  marie  that  his  pood- 
nei?thtaor  policy  was  too  unpractical,  that  his 
trade  treaty  prok-ram  wrs  ton  slow,  that  his 
shcw-dcwu  with  Sumner  Welles  was  anll- 
librral,  they  bided  their  time. 

For  the  lank,  quiet  m;  n  with  the  poker 
face,  not  given  to  many  words,  able  to  hold 
his  tongue  dispite  taunts  until  the  right 
time,  has  demonstrated  again  and  a^ain  a 
disconcerting  habit  of  oblncratmg  the  as- 
sumptions and  innuendoes  of  the  garrulous 
with  facts. 

Notably  was  the  time  when  his  representa- 
tive In  north  Africa,  Consul  Murphy,  was 
accused  of  playing  ball  wuh  Vichy  on  behalf 
ol  Mr.  Hull.  Both  were  silent  until  the  north 
African  Invasion  proved  that  on  orders  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  Consul  Murphy 
all  the  time  was  paving  the  way  for  that  blow. 

There  was  the  other  time,  and  It  lasted  a 
long  time,  when  Mr  Hull  was  charged  with 
buttering  Retain.  Laval,  and  other  French  col- 
laborationists. Recently  State  papers  re- 
vealed that,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  time  the 
Secretary  was  stiffly  warning  Vichy  not  to  hob- 
nob with  Hitler,  at  the  price  of  American 
friendship  and  support. 

So  he  went  to  Russia  and  the  tltraliberals 
held  their  breath.  Russia  might  resent  him. 
Marshal  Stalin  might  not  like  him.  But  the 
sincerity  and  honesty  of  the  calm,  tough.  Lin- 
colnlan  character  evidently  charmed  Stalin. 
Born  In  a  log  cabin  himself  and  never  hav- 
ing lost  the  common  touch,  he  was  at  home 
with  the  leader  of  the  proletariat.  He  sat 
down,  lifted  his  hand,  and  apparently  played 
It  superbly. 

The  Moscow  Pact  speaks  for  Itself.  It 
speaka  for  Mr.  Hull's  ability,  as  well  as  for 
the  better  world  after  victory  which  It  makes 
more  positive.  But  It  says  something  else, 
clearly  and  unmistakably.  In  the  triumph 
which  It  has  been  for  our  Secretary. 

One  can  produce  results  amurd  a  council 
table  of  nations  without  being  stiff  and  with- 
out groveling.  One  can  be  a  good  neighbor 
and  at  the  same  time  a  good  American.  Cor- 
dell Hull  is  all  of  that. 


Lend-Lease  Into  Mutual  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  November  13,  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Friday, 
November  12,  1943,  entitled  "Lend-Lease 
Into  Mutual  Aid": 

LEND-LEASE     INTO     MtTTOAL    AID 

The  British  Chancellor's  white  paper  oa 
mutual  aid  and  President  Roosevelt's  report 
on  "the  reverse  lend-lease  aid  which  we  have 
received"  will  enlighten  those  who  really 
wi&h  to  be  enlightened  as  to  our  economic 
relations  with  otir  allies. 

Lend-lease  has  never  been  all  outgo  and 
no  Income.  In  money  terrns  through  June 
30,  1943,  the  United  States  had  shipped  to 
Great  Britain  84.458.000,000  worth  of  goods. 
It  had  received  In  various  ways  $871,000,000 
from  Great  Britain  and  about  $300,000,000 
from  Atistralla.  New  Zealand,  and  India. 
These  receipts  are  continuing  at  the  rate  of 


about  $1,250,000,000  a  year.  The  figures  are 
not  complete,  since  sonie  tiipplics  and  laeili- 
tiex  furnished  our  armies  overseas  have  yet 
to  be  accounted  for. 

Moreover,  they  do  not  include  nn  impor- 
tant new  item.  Under  nn  agreement  recently 
rcaclied  the  British  will  e-\tend  piutual  aid 
to  raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  and  shippin^; 
services  for  which  regular  payments  hav 
until  now  been  made.  Some  of  the  goods 
thus  obtained  will  be  rubber,  sisal,  pyreth- 
rum  ( the  soldier's  friend  when  insects  at- 
t  ick  him),  asbestos,  chrome,  cocoa,  tea, 
coconut  oil,  and  benzol  and  tar  acids. 
These  are  Important,  whatever  the  cash 
value. 

Both  President  Roosevelt  and  Sir  John 
Anderson,  the  British  Chancellor,  remind  us 
that  conditions  of  mutual  aid  differ  as  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Our  lend-lease, 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  says,  "flows  from  a  central 
source,"  whereas  "British  aid  is  rendered  to 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  all  over 
the  world."  Despite  all  such  differences,  wo 
are  scarcely  making  a  greater  aacriflce  than 
the  British.  According  to  the  white  paper, 
Great  Britain  has  paid  out  $11,000,000,000  in 
lend-lease  or  mutual  aid  over  and  above  re- 
ceipts. The  comparable  figure  for  this 
richer,  more  populous,  and  less  hard-pressed 
country  is  $15,235,000,000.  Last  May  lend- 
lease  amounted  to  12  percent  of  our  total 
war  expenditure.  The  comparable  figure  for 
Britain  is  10  percent. 

The  flcurcs,  at  best,  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  If,  says  Sir  John  Anderson,  the 
United  States  sends  planes  to  Britain  for 
British  crews  to  fly  "that  is  reckoned  as 
lend-lease.  '  If  the  planes  are  manned  by 
American  crews  the  transaction  is  not  called 
lend-lea-se.  What  we  give  and  what  we  re- 
ceive cannot  be  treated  in  terms  of  bargain- 
ing.  It  counts  for  victory,  which  is  indivis- 
ible and  of  which  there  will  be  plenty  to  go 
around. 


Pint  R.  E.  A.  Award  Presented 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  November  13.  1943 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
•  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  announce 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Childs,  whom 
I  am  proud  to  claim  as  my  constituents, 
are  being  signally  honored  this  after- 
noon "for  distinguished  war  service  in 
the  production  of  the  Nation's  food 
through  the  use  of  rural  electric  power." 

The  State  of  Iowa  has  been  and  is  now 
in  the  forefront  of  all  activities  directed 
to  the  prompt  and  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  The  first  T  flag  given 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for 
distinction  In  the  purchase  of  War  Sav- 
ings bonds  through  wage  check-off  was 
won  by  the  city  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Man- 
agement and  labor  in  the  Second  District 
of  Iowa  have  won  many  E  awards  for 
excellence  in  the  production  of  war  ma- 
terials. And  now  the  first  award  given 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion has  been  won  by  a  farm  family 
residing  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  herewith  the 
letter  of  notification  which  came  to  me 


from  the  Administrator.  Harry  Slattery, 
who  is  at  Manchester.  Iowa,  today  to 
present  the  award  in  person: 

DNirrD  States. 
Depaktment  or  Aciuctn.TxniE. 

RUBAL  ELE^TRiriCATION  ADUINISTKAIION, 

St.  Loui.s.  Mo.,  NoiH-mber  5,  1943. 
Hon.  Hlnrt  O   Talle. 

House  ot  Rrpre.ocntattvfs. 

Mt  D-:ar  CoNc:;ESaMAN  Talle:  I  don't  need 
to  remind  you  that  the  American  farmcrm 
are  dumg  a  superb  job  of  production  under 
F.dverse  ccnditic>ns  imposed  by  the  war.  They 
rre  displaying  a  remarkable  willinpnrss  to  do 
the  best  they  can  with  what  they  have  at 
hard. 

Electricity  on  the  farm  has  proved  its  worth 
as  an  Instrum.ent  of  production.  It  is  highly 
ver.satile.  especially  so  in  the  hanrt«  of  a  really 
determined  farmer  and  his  family.  To  re- 
ward this  resourcefulness  and  bring  It  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  I  am  starting  a  pro- 
pram  of  merit  awards  "for  distinguished  war 
service  in  the  production  of  the  Nation's  food 
through  the  use  of  rural  electric  power." 

The  person  designated  to  receive  the  first 
plaque  is  Mr.  Ralph  Childs.  of  Delaware  Coun- 
ty. Iowa.  I  plan  to  present  this  award  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Childs  In  Manchester.  November  13, 
at  1  p.  m  The  ceremonies  will  probably  be 
rather  simple  ar.d  brief.  If  you  are  going  to 
be  near  Manchester  at  that  time.  I  should  b« 
del'?hted  to  have  you  be  present. 

If  you  are  unable  to  attend,  and  if  you  care 
to  have  any  message  given  out  at  the  initial 
awaid  presentation.  I  should  be  g!ad  to  re- 
ceive It. 

For  your  Information.  I  am  enclosing  a 
photograph  of  the  plpque.  The  background 
is  blue,  the  lettering  on  the  engle  is  red.  and 
the  lettering  on  the  background  and  the  circle 
on  the  eagle  are  yellow. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HaUT  SLATTnT. 

Administrator. 


Pokt-War  Problemi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MAS&ACHOsrrrs 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  IS  (legislative  day  of 
I  Friday.  November  12).  1943 

I  Mr.  WAI£H.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
;  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
i  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  radio  speech  delivered  by  me  on 
j  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1943,  on 
j  Po.«:t-War  Problems. 
(  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
j  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  My  first  words  must  express  my  appreciation 
I  to  the  Yankee  Network  for  again  inviting  me. 
as  they  have  for  several  years  past,  to  deliver 
an  Armistice  Day  radio  message  to  you.  I 
feel  I  am  Justified  In  saying  this  privilege 
is  appreciated  by  you  who  are  listening,  as 
well  aa  myself. 

On  this  day  25  yean  ago.  there  was  great 
rejoicing,  rejoicing  that  the  World  War  was 
over — no  more  fighting,  no  more  bloodshed, 
and  hopes  were  high  that  the  end  ol  World 
War  No.  1  marked  the  end  of  all  wars.  How 
vain  were  these  hopes,  what  tragedy  waa  then 
already  In  store,  we  now  know. 

We  are  now  on  the  second  and  more  dev- 
astating phase  of  the  Identical  conflict  that 
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we  call  World  Wr  No.  1.  There  Is  no  rejoic- 
Inij  today,  but  only  somber  reflection  and 
fc-nm  deterni;n»ticn  to  win  the  war  and  to 
hope  rnd  pray  that  It  shall  not  have  been 
fought  In  va:n 

No  one  can  foretell  when  the  present  war, 
with  Its  fearful  t<  11  or  human  lives,  will  end. 
We  all  pray  th.-tt  it  may  be  soon.  But  whether 
the  final  virto.'-y  Is  near  at  hand  or  still  a 
loni;  way  off,  new  Is  none  too  scon  to  discuss 
and  consider  and  plan  for  the  return  to 
civilian  life  of  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  now  In  the  armed  forces — for  the 
tr.ur-itlon  from  a  war  economy  to  a  peace 
economy. 

N'w  IS  none  tuc  scon  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  a  p<jst-war  world  In  which  the  freedom 
tcr  wh.ch  cur  fureiathers  waged  the  Battle 
of  Independer.ce.  the  democracy  which  was 
estahl!s!ied  by  cur  Constitution,  the  rights 
of  religious  frcec'.om.  free  speech,  free  enter- 
prise, and  the  ri'Zhts  of  local  self-government, 
which  are  our  heritage,  shall  be  preserved 
In  full  force  and  effect. 

V/ill  we  be  al)le  to  preserve  these  political 
rltii.ts  aga'n-it  those  who  are  hostile  to  them 
and  tlio.se  who  are  placidly  indifferent  toward 
them?  The  growth  of  bureaucracy  in  the 
United  St:aes  is  a  threat  to  all  of  them.  It 
Is  in  cvidcnre  bv  the  inroads  being  made  in 
many  directions  on  the  American  way  of  life. 
One  of  the  major  attacks,  observable  at  the 
present  time,  seeks  to  destroy  private  enter- 
prise and  thereby  wreck  our  industrial  and 
economic  system  through  bureaucratic  con- 
trol of  our  lives  and  our  freedoms. 

Private  enterprise,  which  embraces  personal 
ownership  and  freedom  to  trade,  is  the  basis 
and  reason  for  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  cf  America  and  for  its  Industrial  and 
economic  gmwth  and  development.  With- 
out the  right  to  possess  private  property  there 
can  be  no  individual  Independence.  Indeed, 
the  absence  of  freedom  of  enterprise,  when 
properly  restramed  by  reasonable  regulations. 
Inevitably  .vpells  slavery.  Free  business  and 
free  American  labor  is  one  of  our  fundamental 
llbfrtie;:. 

In  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  tonight, 
I  ran  speak  only  briefly  of  some  of  the  major 
considerations  that  enter  into  any  dlscu-.sion 
cf  the  pest-war  era.  These  considerations 
fall  into  two  general  categories.  One  per- 
tain? to  what  l.s  popularly  described  as  the 
home  front— quei-tions  of  how  we  shall  treat 
our  returning  ..(^Idiers.  questions  of  post-war 
publ.c  works,  of  e.rpansion  In  the  social  se- 
curity procram,  questions  of  education  and 
tax.iticii.  and  many  others. 

In  the  other  category  are  matters  in  the 
realm  of  International  affairs — the  question 
of  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty,  of  an  inter- 
national organization  to  prc?erve  pence,  ques- 
tions of  disarmament,  questions  of  free  trade, 
of  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  of  freedom  of 
access  to  aH  natural  resources. 

The  que.- lions  in  both  categories  are  of  tre- 
mend' us  importance. 

roRrjcN   poucT 

The  difBcuklos  in  effectively  determining 
any  post-war  global  pjllclcs  are  prodigious. 
First  and  forein.jsi  Is  the  very  uncertainty  of 
the  future.  There  is  no  knowing  how  long 
the  war  will  la.'-t,  when  or  how  It  will  end. 
Shall  we  collaborate  In  our  efforts  to  prevent 
wars  in  the  future  with  one,  as  some  suggest, 
or  with  two.  as  others  urge,  of  our  allies:  or 
with  all  of  the  38  nations  known  as  t!ie  United 
Nations?  Shall  our  collaboration  be  moral 
or  pnyvical?  Shill  all  documentary  protec- 
tions against  war  made  In  any  International 
covenant  or  treaty  be  reinforced  by  the  Army 
cr  Navy?  Shall  we  stipport  offensive  or  de- 
fensive peace? 

In  considering  our  post-war  foreign  policy 
we  must  keep  in  mind  some  basic  principles 
and  truths.  We  should  not  forget  that  re- 
gardless of  treaties  and  agreements  and  neu- 


trality laws,  which  we  our.selvts  rapidly  re- 
pealed after  the  war  brt  ke  out  In  Europe,  a 
nation  that  does  not  pursue  peace  with  the 
same  zeal  It  Is  foicud  to  pursue  w.ir.  when  war 
comes,  will  And  .soon  enouch  that  It  Is  in- 
volved In  the  wars  of  other  natinns.  Any 
nation  that  does  n'-t  seek,  plun,  and  clu  ri.-h 
wholeheartedly  p*?ace  cannot  loiig  resist  war. 
Any  nation  that  flirts  With  war  or  is  indif- 
ferent tf'Ward  its  neutrality  can  easily  find  it. 

Bi'fore  we  abandca  the  old  policy  that  we 
have  pursued  since  the  fcur.datlcn  of  our 
G'.ivcrr.metit  (whit  i.s  kr-own  as  the  frer  hand: 
namely,  to  make  our  decisions  In  reeard  to 
our  relations  with  ether  nations  as  circum- 
stances and  events  develop  i  we  should  be 
certain  that  we  are  entering  a  new  policy 
that  we  believe  will  be  succe'^sful  in  Insuring 
freedom  and  peace  for  the  fuuie  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  that  our  peo;)le  m.iy 
Work  out  their  destiny  at  home  wi'hout  in- 
terference. 

Likewise,  no  one  can  Ju'^ily  question  our 
right  or  our  motives  if  we  shuuld  make  It 
clear,  that  In  abandoning  the  policy  of  the 
free  hand,  we  reserve  the  right  to  examine 
the  international  a£;recments  wh.ch  may 
bind  us  to  take  action  In  the  fu  ure:  that 
we  reserve  the  nglit  to  examine  the  condi- 
tions on  which  it  is  proposed  to  base  our 
membership  in  any  wjrld  international  or- 
ganizatii^n  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  any  creanl?atian  when  it  is  finally 
completed  is  more  likely  to  bring  about  peace 
or  more  likely  to  produce  wars. 

I  have  observed,  with  regret,  that  there  Is 
altogether  too  little  pressure  being  exerted 
in  favor  of  our  country's  insisting  upon  the 
elimination  of  the  major  globnl  maladjust- 
ments which  lead  to  war  Practically  all  the 
pressure  being  exerted  at  this  time  upon  the 
Congress  is  in  favor  of  binding  the"  United 
States  to  enforce,  through  a  Wiirki  uniim  or 
an  international  police  fncc,  whi.fever  peace 
sertlement  may  be  reached,  however  harsh 
and  reactionary  it  may  be  It  Is  idle  to  enter- 
tain the  thought  that  Justice  and  the  will 
and  the  rights  of  the  peoiile  can  be  Ignored 
and  peace  at  the  same  time  be  preserved. 
Irrespective  of  the  kind  or  degree  of  interna- 
tional machinery  we  might  create. 

I  do  not  want  what  I  have  said  to  be  mis- 
construed. It  does  not  nnply  suspicion  or 
distrust  of  our  allies.  It  means  that  we  are 
like  our  allies  in  this  war  primarily  for  our 
own  security  and  safety  and  that  we  propose, 
as  our  allies  have  frankly  asi-ericd.  to  keep  in 
mind  in  any  world  planning  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  own  penple  r.nd  cur  cwn 
institutions. 

We  should  approach  the  question  of  inter-, 
national  collaboration  in  a  sympathetic  man-' 
ner.  with  a  sincere  purpo.^e  to  est.ibhsh.  in 
conjunction  With  all  other  peoples  and  ra- 
tions of  good  will,  a  procram  fi.r  v<,orld  pe.ice. 
International  collaVoration  in  the  pcst-w.ir 
period  necessarily  prestipposcs  a  Just  and 
honciable  peace.  Indeed,  if  the  peace  is  not 
a  Ju-t  one  then  eaurts  at  international 
collaboration  in  the  pcs.-war  era  are  fore- 
doomed to  failure. 

As  to  what  is  a  just  and  honorable  peace, 
and  as  to  ways  ar.d  mcir.s  for  its  mainte- 
nance, are  questions  which  cannot  possibly 
b:*  decided  until  the  terms  and  conditions 
are  known  and  until  the  post-war  interna- 
tional organization  is  translated  from  the 
re:  lin  of  theory  to  the  realm  of  fact. 

We  cannot— even  If  v.e  wish  to  do  so — 
commit  our  Gcvernraent  or  the  country  to 
these  thin.:;s  until  the  time  comes  when  we 
know  the  terms  and  our  obligations.  Until 
then  we  should  not  siijn  any  blank  check 
covernmg  our  participation  in  the  post-war 
International  set-up  and  placinft  a  mortgage 
on  the  next  generation  to  redeem  it 

Let  It  be  clearly  underste->;xl.  however,  that 
if  the  pjace  treaty  is  not  founded  on  Jtistice, 


then  Its  tenv-  <  an  never  be  c.irrled  out  except 
by  force,  and  ptihaps  not  even  then.  Cer- 
tainly America  wiil  never  Join  hands  with 
other  naticns  to  enforce  a  treaty  that  fails 
to  accord  with  the  principles  of  Justice  and 
freedom. 

Finally,  we  need  to  re.i'.ize  that  it  is  tlie 
millions  of  men  and  women  now  in  the 
armed  forces  who  will  have,  and  shuuld  have, 
the  deciding  voice  in  determinin;;  the  post- 
war policies  of  cur  country.  It  is  they  who 
will  shape  America's  destiny  In  the  years  to 
come. 

It  Is  Impossible  in  the  brief  time  at  my 
disposal  to  n-.ore  than  mention  these  vi'^al 
questions  of  interniitional  po5t-war  policies; 
for  tonight  I  want  to  speak  briefly  cf  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  home  front  la  the  post- 
war period. 

One  of  our  very  first  concerns,  ar.d  none 
is  of  more  Importance,  is  with  the  returning 
soldier — how  to  instire  that  he  has  a  real 
opportunity  for  petting  on  his  icet  in  civilian 
life  and  gettlns?  ahead:  a  real  Jo'o.  if  that  is 
what  he  wants  and  needs:  more  sclioolmg 
or  specialized  training,  if  that  be  his  choice; 
a  home,  if  none  is  waiting  for  him  on  his 
return. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  the  men  and  women 
who  come, out  of  tlie  Army  and  Navy  and 
other  branches  of  the  armed  services  physi- 
cally and  mentally  fit — free  of  any  disability. 
With  respect  to  war  casualties,  whether  death 
or  bodily  injury  or  disease  or  mental  dis- 
oidi^-r,  the  veterans  of  World  War  No  2  must 
stand  on  at  least  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
the  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1.  Congress 
has  already  taken  action  to  extend  hospital- 
isation privili^ges  and  domiciliary  care  and 
to  provide  the  same  scale  of  benefit  pay- 
ments in  all  cases  of  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  .same  payments  to  their 
dependents:  namely,  to  the  wives,  children, 
and  parents,  in  cases  of  service-connected 
death,  and,  by  a  special  act  of  Congress  passed 
last  March,  the  broad  program  of  vocational 
training  and  rehabilitation  was  set  up  for 
those  who  C';me  out  of  tlie  Army  liandicappcd 
by  war  injury. 

But  these  que-tions,  though  of  anxious 
concern  In  thou.-ands  of  anxious  homes,  are 
apart  from  the  broader  question  of  providing 
for  the  millions  of  war  veterans  who,  at  the 
er.d  of  the  war.  will  ask  only  for  reinstatement 
in  their  rightful  place  in  the  post-war  world. 
A  proposal  hr.s  already  been  submitted  to 
Congress  to  give  every  returning  soldier  a 
year  in  school  or  university,  at  Government 
expense,  if  he  wishes  it.  This  will  be  helplul 
to  the  younger  men  who  were  drafted  while 
midway  through  their  school  or  college 
course  and  helpful  to  mr'n  who  want  tech- 
nical training  or.  who  wi-h  to  enter  a  prolcs- 
sion.  This  year  of  schooling  at  Government' 
expense  will  lc.:=tn  the  impact  upon  the  labor 
market  of  mihions  of  returning  sold.ers;  it 
Will  be  of  help,  but  obviously  it  Is  only  a 
part-way  and  temporary  expedient. 

Our  nrajor  problem  Is  so  to  arrange  our 
domestic  economy  that  there  shall  be  em- 
ployment and  good  w.-.g-s  for  all  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work,  both  the  returning 
soldier  and  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
now  gainfully  employed  in  war  indu-strics  or 
in  agriculture.  Without  Jobs  for  all  tho=e 
who  need  Jobs,  there  can  be  no  po.sslbility  of 
a  prosperous  economy.  It  is  eas.er  said  than 
done.  It  is.  In  f.ict,  an  cverpovvering  prob- 
lem for  which  there  is  as  vet  no  cjm.pkte 
solution. 

A  former  representative  cf  O.  P.  A.  recently 
expressed  the  view  that  in  the  r''-'-='t-war  de- 
cline between  1044  and  1946.  unemployment 
mif:ht  reach  a  peak  cf  12.000.C00  workers. 
Others  have  set  the  fin-.re  higher.  Tlie 
economists  who  are  prcphcs^ing  a  severe  eco- 
nomic depression  in  the  prriod  immediately 
following  the  war  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  now  purchasmt;  with  deficit 
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dollars  50  percent  of  all  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices prcxluced  in  America.  Th?  day  is  coming 
when  this  buying  must  inevitably  taper  off. 
and  when  the  Goverumei^.t  stops  tiuymp.  we 
must  provide  substitute  purchasers:  private 
citizens  must  take  up  the  slack:  but  in  order 
to  maintain  large-scale  buying,  cur  people 
must  continue  to  be  employed  at  geod  wares. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  post-war  public  works 
program.  Federal  and  State;  but  I  say  this 
With  full  realization  that  no  program  of  pub!  c 
works  th.at  is  with.in  the  financial  rapacity 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  will 
be  large  enough  to  come  anywhere  near  fill- 
ing the  gap  which  arises  when  war  produc- 
tion comes  to  a  halt. 

1  am  m  favor  of  enlarging  the  coverage  of 
the  Old  Age  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  bring  in 
the  various  cla.sses  of  our  adult  working  pop- 
ulation who  are  not  now  included.  I  am  in 
fav(Dr  cf  increasing  the  amounts  of  the  re- 
tlremicnt  payments  and  old-age  pension, 
both  in  the  contributory  and  the  noncon- 
tributory  categories.  When  we  do  that  we 
shall  be  giving  an  added  incentive  to  the 
older  workers  to  stop  working,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding them  with  a  more  adequate  sutjsist- 
ence  when  they  give  up  their  jobs. 

Retirement  from  work  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  upper  age  groups  will  be  one 
means  of  providing  openings  for  the  return- 
ing soldiers. 

I  am  In  favor  of  liberalizing  the  provisions 
for  unemployment  Insurance  in  order  to  care 
for  the  workers  who  might  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  In  the  period  of  transition  from 
the  war  economy  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

In  ray  Juc'gnient,  we  uu^jht  to  plan  now  for 
a  post-war  housing  program  of  a  scojie  far 
larger  than  has  yet  been  sugeested:  net  Gov- 
ernment housing  but  Government  assistance 
to  privately  planned  and  privately  owned 
homes 

Our  Government,  with  money  borrowed 
on  the  faith  and  credit  of  th.e  United  States. 
has  inve-ted  upward  cf  f 20  000  000  000  In 
industrial  plants.  What  is  to  become  of 
tliese  plants  when  the  war  ends?  Surely  the 
Government  must  not  be  permitted  to  oper- 
ate them  in  competition  wi.h  private  busi- 
ness. We  must  plan  now  for  wu;. s  and  means 
cf  transferring  these  to  private  ownership  on 
a  basis  that  will  permit  of  th:  ir  pn  Stable 
utilization  and  yet  salvage  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  much  as  possible  of  this  Immense 
Investm.ent. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  Government's 
Btock  pile  of  materials  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  comprising  not  only  war  mate- 
rials but  also  food  and  clo'hing,  automotive 
equipm.ent.  and  machines  and  tools  of  every 
descriptirn.  may  RPgrerite  as  much  a*:  $50.- 

000  000  000  In  valu".  Unless  this  huge  in- 
ventory is  wisely  handled  It  might  com- 
pletely submerge  our  private  business  opera- 
tions in  many  lines  and  completely  disrtint 
traiie  and  commerce  ObvK.u-ly  the  dis- 
posals cf  these  stock  piles  must  be  entrusted 
to  honest  and  prudent  men  and  will  have  to 
be  spread  over  a  long  period 

The  Government  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  which  may  then  stand  at  the  stupend  jus 
figure  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  even  three 
hundred  billion  dollars,  wili  present  im- 
mensely difficult  questions  of  finance  and 
tied  to  it  will  be  the  question  of  Federal 
taxation  In  the  post-war  period. 

The  mere  entimeratlon  of  these  many  ques- 
tlotts  serves  to  bring  a  realization  cf  the 
size  and  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  post- 
war planning  en  the  heme  front. 

PRCB.'.BLE  LENGTH    OF  THE   WAR 

I  referred  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  to 
the  uncertainties  is  to  the  length  of  the  war. 

1  said  that  no  or>e  can  foretell  the  day  when 
it  will  end.  1  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
in  r  cent  weeks  a  wave  cf  cptimism  has 
swept    the    country   w.th   widespread   belief 


that  the  end  of  the  war  is  near  at  hand.  I 
fear  It  is  a  false  h-'pe. 

I  have  consul' ^d  with  some  of  the  highest 
military  authorities  in  Washington  anticipa- 
tory of  my  address  here  tonight  as  to  what 
I  would  be  warranted  in  saying  resjDecting 
the  probable  length  of  the  war:  and  what  I 
am  now  going  to  sav  Is  their  carefully  con- 
sidered opinion — their  opinion  rather  than 
mine. 

First  of  all.  these  high  military  offlcials. 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  the  war  to  a  successful  c<inclusion. 
greatly  deplore  the  present  spread  of  the 
idea  that  the  war  Is  near  the  finish.  I  am 
authorized  to  say  that.  In  the  opinion  of 
our  high  military  commanders,  there  is  no 
proppcct  of  any  Immediate  or  early  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  but.  on  the  contrary,  they 
believe  that  the  road  ahead  Is  long  and  dlfli- 
cult  and  that  we  must  be  prepared  for  even 
greater  sacrifices  and  greater  losses  than  have 
heretofore   transpired. 

They  Insist  that  In  planning  our  own 
future  military  and  naval  operations  it  would 
be  folly  to  proceed  on  the  asstimptlon  that  a 
crack-up  in  Axis  morale  Is  near  at  hand 

On  only  one  aspect  of  our  military  opera- 
tions can  we  now  afford  to  be  positive,  and 
that  Is  that,  regardless  of  the  length  of  the 
war.  regardless  of  Its  seventy,  complete  and 
final  victory  Is  assured. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  15  ^legislative  day  of 
Friday.  November  12) ,  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  PrcJident,  I  ask  unan- 
imcus  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addrtss  which 
I  delivered  on  November  7.  1943,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  at  the  B'nai  B'rith  centen- 
nial anniversary  and  Community  Com- 
mitee  Day  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  reverence  that  I 
Join  Ir  yotir  program  In  honor  of  the  sacred 
memory  of  the  Jewish  heroes  who  He  beneith 
the  Star  of  David  alongside  their  Christian 
brothers  beneath  the  crosses,  comrades  ail 
In  World  War  No.  1.  Armistice  Day  was  set 
aside  to  keep  ever  fresh  In  our  memories  the 
full  measure  of  devotion  that  these  honored 
dead  willingly  gave  to  our  Nation's  cause  and 
to  the  cause  of  democracy.  It  was  their 
fervent  hope,  as  it  is  curs,  that  the  forces 
of  tyranny  and  Intolerance  be  forever  ban- 
ished from  the  earth.  It  was  to  nurture  this 
ideal,  this  diearn:  it  was  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  our  herce=.:  it  was  to  Inspire  those  who 
lived  en.  that  Aimlstice  Day  was  set  aside. 

In  the  few  short  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  Armistice  Day  we  devoted  too 
little  attention  to  the  task  of  maintalnins  a 
vici'ant  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  forces 
which  drew  us  into  the  storm  that  has  en- 
gulfed the  world.  That  storm  struck  our 
country  with  all  its  fun,-  at  Pearl  Harbor  l:i 
December  1941.  The  fury  of  that  storm  has 
not  yet  been  spent  but  there  is  a  break  In  the 
clouds  and  the  sun  is  conung  through.    The 


traces  of  a  rainbow  are  visible  In  the  aky. 
There  are  bright  days  ahead. 

The  forces  of  evil  which  fomented  thla 
bloody  strife  could  have  been  frustrated  at 
the  ou'set  had  the  world  not  aat  Idly  by  when 
Japan  Invaded  the  Asiatic  mainland,  or  when 
P'T.^cui  ens  of  minorities  became  the  order 
of  the  day  under  Hitler.  Hitler  cunningly 
and  in  n  diabolical  manner  appealed  to  all 
that  Is  liiw  and  base  in  man.  Hitler  roae  to 
power  on  blgotn.-  and  Intolerance.  His  perse- 
cut  icn  of  the  Jewish  minorities  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many followed  the  usual  pattern  of  restrictive 
discriminations:  the  denial  of  the  ordinary 
rights  of  citizership:  the  dental  of  the  right 
to  engage  in  ba«iness  or  a  profession:  then 
the  unlawful  seirure  of  money  and  property, 
and  finally  the  wholesale  deportations  and 
ma-s  executions.  These  were  the  portents 
which  skould  have  warned  the  nations  that 
tlie  world  itself  u-as  threatened. 

We  are  grateful  te>day  that  before  it  was 
too  late  the  world  did  become  aware  of  the 
po-^stbiUty  that  the  forces  of  nazl-lsm  might 
subject  all  peoples  to  slavery.  Just  as  they  had 
F>ersecuted  the  minorities  at  home  The 
Nazis  took  a  terrible  toll  in  the  brutal  killing 
cf  dcfensclf'ss  men.  women,  and  children  be- 
fore the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world  were 
fired  Into  action.  By  trickery  a  d  by  deceit 
Hitler  spread  hts  tentacles  over  most  of 
Eurcjie.  slowly  but  surely  clicking  the  life  out 
of  those  smaller  nations,  while  the  democra- 
cies were  following  a  pattern  of  appeasement. 
This  treachery  of  Hitler  and  the  appeasement 
of  the  democracies  visited  death  and  destruc- 
tion upon  millions  in  the  Old  World. 

We  ciu  le>ok  back  now  and  realize  that  it 
wa-s  only  when  the  democracies  called  a  halt 
to  appeasement  that  they  girded  for  battle. 
Then  Poland  resisted  the  aggressor.  Then 
Holland  resisted  the  a^jgretisor.  Then  Bel- 
gium. France.  Greece,  and  England  all  de- 
cided to  fight  for  their  existence.  The  weaker 
nations  were  overrun.  The  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope beciime  Hitler's  private  estate.  The  Al- 
lied armies  were  driven  into  the  Engiihh 
Channel  on  the  north.  They  were  driven 
Into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  south. 
The  Russians  were  puslied  eastward,  ever 
ea.'^tward  by  the  well-prepared  Nazi  military 
machine.  The  small  Island  of  England  be- 
came the  liist  fortress  of  freedom  in  Europe. 
Her  brave  peojile  stoutly  resisted  a  terrific 
cnslaurht  from  the  air.  The  Axis  then  con- 
trolled the  Mediterranean.  Next  they  cros£ed 
the  Mediterranean  and  gained  control  of 
r.cith  Africa.  Tlun  the  ominous  shadow  of 
thp  Axis  threatened  the  Middle  East  and  west 
Africa.  How  soon  would  they  control  all  of 
the  Ccntlnent  of  Africa,  all  the  shipping  lanea 
to  India,  all  the  supply  depou  for  China? 

The  other  Axis  partner  In  the  .meantime 
was  moving  westward  to  m.eet  Hitler  and 
Join  forces.  The  Japs  took  possession  of  the 
coastal  areas  of  China.  They  tCKjk  ever  French 
Indochina,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Dutch 
Ea.st  Indies,  the  Philippines,  and  the  islands 
cf  the  South  Pacific  They  all  fell  before 
the  onslaught  of  an  enemy  that  had  long 
planned  for  war  while  the  democracies  were 
engaged  In  the  pursuits  of  peace.  The  Japa 
fc'ind  rome  willing  victims  among  the  many 
peoples  to  whom  democracy  meant  little  or 
noth'ng — the  men  and  women  of  countries 
who  knew  fear  and  want. 

The  civilized  world  trembled  lest  the  two 
poles  of  the  Axis  attain  their  goal — the  Join- 
ing of  their  military  machines  In  India,  sub- 
duing that  vast  area  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  east, 
all  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  The  tide  was 
running  out  fast;  the  disorganized  democ- 
racies were  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy;  the 
Axis  was  en  the  cffenrlve:  it  was  rlcto- 
rlQUs  at  every  turn.  It  seems  only  yesterday 
that  President  Roo-^evelt  warned  us  cf  the 
danger    to    the    Weitern    Hemisphere.      He 
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Boueht  nt  tinirs  almost  single-handedly  to 
prepare  u;-  fi.r  ihe  Inevitable  attack.  After 
Pearl  Harbor  our  naval  strength  In  the  Pacific 
was  vi.,efui:y  inadequ;'.te.  The  British  Fleet 
In  the  PacsMc  had  stiiTered  one  reverse  after 
another  Our  supply  of  rubber  from  that 
South  Pac;flc  area  was  suddenly  cut  off,  and 
a  nation  that  racvtd  on  rubber  tires  faced 
what  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  situation.  Our 
a:i;es  neided  oil  and  gasoline  and  we  were 
shc.'t  on  the?.e  commodities  and  short  of  the 
t;i:ikcrs  with  which  to  transport  them. 

We  needed  to  rai.-e,  to  train,  r.nd  to  equip 
an  Army  and  Navy  equal  to  the  stupendous 
tiuk  of  flgntmg  a  global  war.  Hitler  said 
we  were  unequal  to  the  task.  Hitler  said  the 
dem)crac:es  were  weak;  that  our  youth  had 
grown  s<jft  with  the  luxuries  which  our  eco- 
nomic system  had  lavished  up<3n  them.  Hit- 
ler o'. crplaycd  his  hand.  He  did  not  reckon 
the  s'rei  gth  of  a  free  people  dett-rmined  to 
pre  erve  then  precious  liberties  at  all  costs. 
Under  the  farsighted  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent America  has  become  the  arsenal  and  the 
granary  of  dem()cracv.  America  has  literally 
built  a  bridge  of  ships  to  span  the  oceans  of 
the  world;  to  transport  the  guns  and  tar.ka, 
the  food.stuffs  and  supplies  so  vital  In  the  war 
eff<irt.  We  have  filled  the  skies  with  fighter 
and  bombing  planes.  That  American  youth 
of  yesterday,  that  same  youth  that  Hitler 
said  was  soft,  Is  today  the  trained  and  alert 
8o!d!er,  Bailor,  or  marine  In  the  mightiest 
fight in-j;  force  the  wc;rld  has  ever  known. 

Otir  nenatorial  committee  which  visited 
the  battle  fronts  of  the  world  has  repcrted 
to  the  Nation  the  effect  which  our  vast  con- 
tnbtJtions  have  had  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  war.  The  tide  of  battle  has  turned  in  all 
theaters  of  war.  Hitler  and  Tojo  have  lost 
the  initiative  everywhere.  England,  once 
the  target  of  Inress.int  bombings.  Is  making 
Air  Marshal  Goenng  eat  his  boastful 
prophecies.  Ttie  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor has  been  revenged — the  Japs  will  sign  the 
terms  of  surrender  In  the  Capital,  but  it  will 
be  In  their  capital  and  the  United  Nations 
will  dictate  the  terms. 

I  traversed  north  Africa  from  Casablanca 
on  the  west  through  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and 
Algiers,  over  the  sandy  desert  wastes  and 
ru<::ged  mountains  which  so  recently  were 
overrun  by  Rommel's  Africa  Corps.  The  last 
vestige.s  of  the  Invader  are  gone.  All  that  Is 
left  IS  the  wreckage  of  Nazi  war  equipment, 
abandoned  In  their  ha.-'ty  retreat. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  Is  now  our  lake; 
this  creat  bt^dy  of  water  Is  open  to  our  com- 
merce, tran.-portlng  vital  oil  from  the  Middle 
Ea.st.  Our  armies  have  Invaded  Europe  and 
are  pushing  up  through  Italy.  I  visited 
Efcypt,  Palestine.  Iran,  and  Iraq  and  other 
areas  of  the  Middle  East,  all  free  from  the 
Hitler  menace.  The  strategy  of  the  war  has 
proven  Itself;  the  leadership  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  In  good  hands. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  under  the  most 
trying  climatic  conditions  of  extreme  heat. 
I  wimessec  the  splendid  Job  being  accom- 
plished by  our  military  forces.  There  our 
btiys  are  unloading  lend-lease  materiel  ar- 
riving from  the  United  States  and  transship- 
ping It  overland  to  our  gallant  Russian  allies. 
The  offensive  of  the  Japs  in  China  and  Burma 
hss  been  stopped  but  our  air  forces  In  that 
are;\  are  confronted  with  the  superhuman 
task  of  flying  supply  cargoes  by  plane,  over 
the  dangerous  Himalaya  Mountains.  We  had 
to  rise  to  an  altitude  of  over  20.000  feet  on 
our  trip  to  visit  General  Stlllwell  and  the 
Generalissimo  and  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
To  get  over  these  high  mountain  peaks,  one 
has  to  run  the  risk  of  Ice  formations  so  dan- 
gerous to  flying.  These  are  some  of  the  haz- 
ards which  are  being  overcome  to  bring  aid 
wid  succor  to  the  beleaguered  Chinese  peo- 
ple. Small  as  our  contributions  must  be  on 
account  of  the  transportation  dlfBcultles. 
they  have  helped  the  Indomitable  patient 
Chinese  people  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
Against  great  odds,  in  the  cause  of  human 
Ireedom. 


In  the  South  Pacific  tl;e  Japinese  a.s.'saiilt 
aimed  at  Australia  has  been  stopped  In  Us 
tracks.  Our  forces,  under  General  MacAr- 
thur  and  Admirals  HaL^cy  and  Nimitz  are 
driving  the  Japs  back  to.vard  Tokyo  Tojo's 
forces  and  Hitler's  forces  are  far  apart  today. 
They  have  long  since  abandoned  their  plun 
of  meeting  in  the  territory  between  Africa 
and  Asia;  they  are  too  bu..y  concentrating  on 
their  own  home  defense-^  Hitler's  army  is 
beinj^  driven  off  l^u.^sian  soil.  The  Cdntment 
of  Europe,  once  his  fortrcs.?,  is  now  Hitler's 
jail.  He  is  surrounded  on  all  ^kles.  His  end 
IS  in  sight. 

To  maintain  this  sustained  drive  to  vic- 
tory we  of  the  Ur, ited  Nations  need  the  moral 
ar  d  phy.slcal  supi^urt  of  the  oppressed  niiisor- 
itics  of  Europe  and  Asia.  We  must  p.'-ove  to 
them  that  we  a;e  fightir.g  net  only  in  our 
ov/n  deft  nse  but  m  dclen.-e  of  all  peoples, 
great  and  small  We  must  Implemfiit  the 
promises  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  as  quickly 
a.-  possible  by  m  ikmg  the  'iour  freed'inis  "  a 
reality.  To  the  homeless  we  must  offer  a 
haven  ot  safety,  a  relu,*-.  a  h  meiand  where 
they  can  gather  the  scat'cred  rem:iaius  of 
tl  eir  families  and  start  life  anew  Wi'  must 
a5..>urc  them  th.it  perseru'ion  b.its  b^en  taan- 
Isned  forever.  We  must  coiiv.nce  thesrc  op- 
pies--ed  peoples  that  democracy  is  a  living, 
dynamic  lorce,  tliat  it  will  mean  lar  more  to 
them  11!  t!ie  future  than  it  has  in  the  past. 
The.se  a;e  the  ideals  fur  v.h:ch  we  must  strive 
if  we  are  to  aihieve  a  (K-rmanent  peace, 
llie  WMiid  of  tctunrniw  ma-t  Ix  li.unded  on 
the  cvtrl.xstlng  principles  of  Ju-tice;  justice 
as  summarized  n  tho  Joint  declaration  on 
world  peace  recei.tly  issued  by  the  conference 
ol  Cath')lics.  Protestants,  and  Jews  here  in 
our  Nation's  Cajntal. 

We  here  in  the  United  Statf.-=  can  set  an 
example  for  the  world  to  lollow  by  estab- 
lishlUK  a  Just  social  order  withm  our  uwn 
country,  by  resptcting  and  guaranteeing  the 
rights  of  minorities  within  our  midst,  by  re- 
pudiating racial,  religious,  nr  other  discrim- 
ination in  violation  of  the  disrnlty  of  the 
human  personality. 

If  these  be  our  Ideals  on  this  Armistice 
Diiy,  Divine  Providence  may  reward  cur  ef- 
forts with  a  termination  of  this  world  con- 
flict before  another  year.  We  must  persevere 
In  these  determinations,  to  shorten  the  war. 
to  hasten  the  day  of  victory,  to  make  lasting 
the  peace 

I  hope  that  wh;it  I  say  now  will  not  be  con- 
sidered political  in  nature.  I  wish  to  say  it, 
not  only  because  I  believe  it,  not  only  be- 
cause I  gleaned  the  Information  from  peo- 
ple I  met  and  talked  with  throughout  the 
world,  but  because  I  am  sure  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  history  will  support  eve  y  word  I 
say. 

We  have  in  America,  guiding  our  destinies 
as  the  President  of  the  United  S'ates,  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed  forces,  the 
most  mfluentlal  personality  m  the  leadership 
of  any  goverumeat  on  earth.  The  oppressed 
peoples  of  every  nation  In  the  world  look  to 
the  leadership  of  America.  They  believe  with 
all  the  faith  In  their  hearts  and  souls  in  the 
leadership  of  America.  Divine  Providence, 
who  watches  ove-  the  affairs  of  men  and  na- 
tions, favored  uu  when  President  Roo.-e\elt 
became  the  leader  of  our   Nation. 


Action  on  War  Losses  Urged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALiroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  15.  1943 

Mr.  GEARH^iRT.    Mr,  Speaker,  what 
is  to  be  the  poLcy  which  is  to  determine  j 


the  final  disposition  of  the  alien-enemy 
property  which  is  now  held  by  our  Alien 
Property  Custodian?  Is  it,  as  following 
the  last  war,  to  be  returned  to  its  former 
alien-enemy  owners  or  is  it  to  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  used  to  compensate 
American  citizens  who  have  suffered 
monetary  damage  as  a  consequence  of 
enemy  action? 

Th';t  question  will  h?.ve  to  be  ?.n«;wered 
within  the  next  few  months  by  the  Amer- 
ican Congress.  Congress  blundered  in 
Its  treatment  of  the  problem  following 
the  close  of  World  War  No.  1,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  that  folly,  thousands  up- 
on thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
sufTcrt'd  gr'jat  dum.age  at  the  liands  ot 
our  then  enemies  have  not  to  this  day 
been  compvn>ated.  If  we  have  learned 
anything  from  that  unhappy  experience, 
the  Congress  will  declare  another  and 
wiser  policy. 

As  there  is  no  one  in  the  country  bettc  r 
informed  in  reference  to  this  all-impor- 
tant subject  than  is  Mr.  Harold  Aron,  an 
eminent  New  York  attorney  who  has  dur- 
ing the  last  two  decades  devoted  much  of 
his  time  in  perfecting  himself  as  an  ex- 
pert on  the  proper  treatment  of  alien- 
owned  properties  during  wartime  and 
after,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  his  dealing  with  this  intricate 
lepi-lalive  problem  which  first  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  November  10. 
1943,  may  be  reprinted  in  the  Congres;- 
siON.\L  Record. 

lam  sure  that  the  membership  of  this 
body  will  find  that  which  he  wrote  very 
helpful  to  them  in  determining  the.r 
attitude  toward  the  legislation  to  v.-hich 
they  will  soon  be  required  to  give  the;.r 
attention. 

Mr.  Aron's  letter  follows: 
Action  on   W'.ar  Losses  Urged — Those  Srr- 

FERED      EY     CITIZENS     REGARDED     AS     SUBJEiT 
FOR   GOVERNME.VT   INTEREST 

To  The  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

The  capitulation  of  Italy  should  bring  a 
realization  of  immediacy  in  formulating  and 
enacting  Into  law  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
by  this  country  m  recovering  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent po.ssible  losses  suffered  by  Ameriren 
citizens  at  the  hands  of  Axis  nations.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
wliether  or  not  we  shall  seek  or  get  repayment 
lor  war  debts  long  past  due,  or  for  what  ve 
lend  and  lea-e  allied  and  friendly  nations, 
nor  does  It  have  to  do  with  what  Indemnities 
shall  be  demanded  or  received  by  the  Unitid 
States  as  a  sovereictn  from  defeated  enemy 
countries.  About  both  of  these  items  tie 
United  States  Government,  as  such,  has  a 
ri2;ht  to  be  magnanimous  and  even  to  1  e 
duped  as  in  the  past,  for  as  to  such  It  Is  actlr  g 
in  its  sovereignty,  and  no  citizen  has  ary 
property  Interest  which  Is  directly  affected 
thereby,  although,  of  course,  undue  liberal- 
ity will  be  paid  fur  by  American  taxpayers, 

V.iien.  however,  we  come  to  deal  with  pri- 
vate losses.  Incurred  by  our  citizens,  firms, 
and  corporations,  the  Government  has  the 
duty  as  the  tr\is.ted  at'ent  of  the  Injured  and 
damaged  amcntr  its  people  to  compel  rest  - 
tution  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

A.?  a  matter  of  international  law,  the  Go\- 
emmcnt  of  the  United  States,  acting  through 
Congress,  is  unlimited  In  its  power  of  com- 
pulsion in  recovering  such  private  losses  tf 
Its  citizens,  whose  property  has  been  de- 
stroyed, confiscated,  or  trespassed  upon. 
There  is  a  sound  maxim  of  the  law  that  or.i 
mu.^t  be  Just  before  one  is  generous,  and  the 
Government  that  does  less  than  all  within  I's 
power  in  recovering  the  war  losses  of  Its  cit- 
izens is  an  unfaithful  steward,  Just  as  it    .s 


not  a  Shylock  In  requiring  full  compensation 
Irom  defeated  enemy  sovereignties. 

no   PLACE  FOR  SENTIMENT 

Let  the  Government  be  sentimental  in 
laraesse  as  to  its  own  moe.ey  and  property, 
but  It  has  no  right  so  to  deal  with  the  lotses 
its  citizens  have  suffered, 

Tiius  fir  no  policy  has  beer  asserted.  We 
were  tragically  slow  about  freezing  and  seiz- 
ing Axis  a-^sets  within  our  prnsp,  with  the 
result  that  hundieels  of  millions  of  doU.us, 
potsibly  biilicnt,  in  values  were  .siphoned  out 
of  the  country  under  the  Incredibly  stupid 
circumstance  of  giving  semiofficial  notice  of 
our  Intentions  long  before  any  action  was 
taken.  We  continue  to  hold  these  assets  as 
frozen  or  In  custody  for  account  cf  whom  it 
may  concern,  and  there  has  been  no  new 
legislation  of  any  moment  as  to  enemy  prop- 
erty since  1917.  Instead  of  there  being  an 
alien  property  administratfir.  we  continue  the 
title  "Custodian,"  keeping  alive  the  hope  of 
enemy  aliens  that  these  assets  will  again  as 
after  the  last  war.  be  released  from  custxdy 
and  returned,  at  least  In  major  part 

It  Is  net  an  cvei statement  to  say  that  in  a 
global  war  the  subject  of  frozen  asstts,  of  both 
enemy  and  eneray-couquered  nations,  and 
seized  property  of  enemy  nations  presents  as 
Intricate  a  problem  of  law  and  administration 
as  human  mentality  can  hope  to  solve.  It 
seems  likewise  safe  to  say  that  astute 
handling  of  the  problem  can  immeasurably 
reduce  private  losses  suffered  by  cur  citizens 
as  the  result  of  enemy  action  and.  as  well, 
prove  extremely  useful  In  the  post-war  com- 
mercial struggle  for  world  markets. 

BENXnr  TO  M,\NT 

There  may  be  more  dramatic  and  less  com- 
plicated subjects  for  instant  public  discussion 
and  congressional  action,  but  none  which 
.In  hard  dollars  will  as  directly  and  benefl- 
cislly  affect  more  cf  our  citizens,  business 
concerns  and  great  corporations  whoee  shares 
are  publicly  owned. 

V.'hile  conditions  following  this  war  will 
vary  greatly  from  those  after  the  World  War, 
and  there  will  be  lacking  Illusions  which 
caiL«ed  credit  to  be  given  to  Germany's 
promises  to  settle  war  claims  and  pay  indem- 
nities, it  is  to  be  noted  that  three  nr^tions 
are  Jointly  Involved  as  obligors  for  the  war 
damage  that  we  shall  actually  have  or  share 
possession  of  some  or  all  cf  their  territories 
and  physical  assets;  that  this  will  be  a  dic- 
tated peace  and  that  it  may  to  a  considerable 
extent,  be  possible  and  fitting,  in  order  to 
avc;d  transfer  difflcuities  involved  in  pavment 
of  monetary  compensation,  to  compel  res- 
toration In  kind  of  American-owned  real  and 
personal  property  located  In  enemy  exiuntrles 
and  damaged  or  destroyed  bv  enemy  action. 
We  may  not  make  cut  so  badly  if  our  hearts 
don't  rule  cur  heads  and  we  lock  out  for 
Americans  first  and  get  about  it  n<~w. 

Harold  G,  Aeon. 

Kew  York,  September  8,  1943. 


The  Fuel  Situation  in  New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  jAASSACHtrsFrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  November  15,  1943 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  in 
my  distrirt  in  Massachusetts  for  the  ob- 
servance of  Armistice  Day,  I  received 
many  anxious  inquiries  concerning  the 
fuel  situation  for  Springfield  and  neigh- 
borin<]:  cities  and  towns  for  the  coming 
winter.    During  the  winter  of  1942-43, 


the  handling  of  the  supply  and  distri- 
bution of  fuel  oil  in  that  area  was  the 
subject  of  investigation  at  my  request. 

The  report  as  conveyed  to  me  showed 
that  the  situation  had  been  handled  more 
unsatisfactorily  in  that  area  than  any- 
where else  in  the  East.  I  was  promised 
that  the  situation  would  be  remedied  and 
that  conditions  would  be  better  during 
the  winter  of  l?43-44.  This  year,  with 
the  situation  regasding  fuel  oil  still  criti- 
cal because  of  tl:e  military  demands 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time,  the 
people  of  western  Massachusetts  are 
faced  with  extreme  difficulty  in  securing 
anthracite  coal.  We  have  Federal  agen- 
cies and  we  have  regulations,  but  I 
frankly  am  alarmed  about  the  ability  and 
the  true  concern  of  all  the  ofBcials  to 
secure  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  in  New 
England,  I  urge  the  officials  to  check 
every  phase  of  the  situation  from  the 
time  that  the  coal  is  mined  until  it 
reaches  the  ultimate  consumer — the 
family  unit.  Some  of  the  mines  are  tied 
in  with  railroads,  which  will  make  more 
money  if  the  coal  is  hauled  to  places 
other  than  New  England.  Some  of  the 
mines  have  their  own  i-etail  outlets  and 
are  not  anxious  to  furnish  coal  to  inde- 
pendent dealers.  I  believe  the  ofBcials 
should  check  closely  upon  the  mines  to 
see  that  they  are  operated  to  greater  ca- 
pacity, if  possible,  in  this  crisis.  One 
dealer  has  advised  me  of  his  inability  to 
get  hard  coal.  I  find  too  prevalent  the 
attitude  that  householders  are  going  to 
be  lucky  to  get  90  percent  of  the  coal;  and 
if  they  have  to  take  further  cuts,  they 
must  endure  suffering  and  privation. 

I  think  the  attitude  should  be  more 
constructive  and  that  the  officials  should 
show  greater  concern  lest  there  be  illness 
and  deaths  from  this  cause  during  the 
next  6  months.  They  seem  to  have  es- 
tablished the  proposition  that  If  they 
perform  a  90-prrcent  job,  it  should  be 
considered  satisfactory.  I  feel  that  they 
should  aim  at  a  100-pcrcent  job. 

We  are  told  that  more  fuel  oil  could  be 
secured  in  tiie  United  States  if  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  would  take  steps  which 
would  result  in  further  development  of 
oil  fields.  Instead  of  trying  to  secure 
more  production  of  fuel  oil.  they  de- 
manded conversion  from  oil-burning 
plants  to  coal-burning  plants.  The  re- 
sult which  they  developed  gives  rise  to 
real  and  warranted  concern  over  the  sup- 
ply of  both  fuel  oil  and  coal  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  keep  in 
cJcse  touch  with  this  situation  and  that 
frecjuent  reports  of  the  production,  sup- 
ply, and  distribution  of  both  fuel  oil  and 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  should 
be  made  available  to  the  public.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  activity  on  the  home 
front  warrants  ex'=rcise  of  the  greatest 
care  on  the  part  of  the  administrators 
charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
sufficient  fuel  is  made  available  to  keep 
our  citizens  from  hardship  during  the 
approaching  winter. 

I  have  brought  these  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Secretary  Ickes  and  I  attach  here- 
with my  letter  to  him  and  the  reply  which 
I  received  from  C.  J.  Potter,  Deputy  Sohd 
Fuels  Administrator  for  War.  The  im- 
portant thing  in  his  reply  is  his  state- 
ment that  New  England  has  received  90,- 
COO  tons  less  of  antliracite  this  year  than 


in  1942.    At  the  same  time  it  is  a  known 

fact  that  due  to  conversion  there  are 
many  mere  houses  burning  anthracite 
than  last  winter. 
The  letters  aie  as  follows: 

OcTOBn  33,  1943. 

H''n    Ha«oid  I.    TcKES. 

Petroieum   Admtnistrator  for  War, 

Wtuhington,  D.  C. 

DE.4R  Mr  IrxEs:  As  a  Congressman  frrm 
westorr.  Ma!>^rchu^tts  whert  the  tempera- 
ture reached  40  below  rero  laat  winter,  1  am 
Hn.\lou8  over  the  preparatlona  being  made 
for  fuel  for  domestic  purposes. 

According  to  the  Black  Diamond  trade 
magazine  of  October  2,  IMS,  pa^.e  19,  the 
forwardings  of  anthracite  to  New  ETngiand 
for  1913  for  the  year  as  of  September  11 
Ehow  a  decrease  of  310  750  tons  as  compared 
with  the  same  pericd  last  year. 

In  the  October  16  Isrne  of  Pa  ward's  Jcur- 

:    nal,  pa^e  344,  It  appears  that  the  production 

j    of  anthracite  for  1913  was  73.000  tons  m«ire 

than   for   the   corresponding   period   ending 

]    October  2,  1942. 

It  hardly  makes  sense  to  me  that  In  a  year 
where  the  production  of  anthracite  is  greater 
than  it  was  last  year  and  at  a  time  of  crises 
with  reference  to  heating  fuels  in  Matsa- 
chuietts,  a  condition  can  exist  where  lest 
anthracite  coal  Is  beinc;  shipped  Into  our  area 
when  the  coal  Is  available.  Evidently  there 
has  l>cen  a  diversion  to  ether  areas. 

Last  year  In  the  Springfield.  Ma.sg,,  area  we 
had  the  worst  distribution  and  supply  of  fuel 
oil  of  any  area  In  the  East,  While  a  better 
showing  Is  promised  for  this  winter.  It  now 
appears  that  persons  who  converted  from 
fuel  cli  to  coal  arc  not  being  protected. 

I  wish  you  would  advise  me  If  the  figures 
contained  in  these  magazines  are  correct.  If 
so,  I  wi.-;h  you  would  advise  me  why  the  an- 
thr.Hcite  coal  has  not  been  moved  to  New 
Enplard  rather  than  elsewhere  at  a  time 
when  most  people  would  have  stocked  up  In 
larce  part  fcr  the  winter. 

Very   sincerely   yours. 

Charles  R.  Clason. 


UnTT»D     STATTS     DrPARTMFNT 

or  THE  INTFT-IOR, 

Eol  ID  FiE'-s  Administration  for  War, 
Washington.  D.  C,  November  13,  1S43. 
Hon    CHM'.i.rs  R.  CtASON, 

House  cf  Fevresentatit'es. 

My  Dr<R  Mr  Cla.son:  Your  letter  of  Octo- 
ber  23.  addressed  to  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istrator fcr  W.;r.  has  been  referred  to  me  for 
rcnly.  You  quote  s-iat. sties  from  the  Black 
D.amond  trade  magazine  and  Saward's  Jour- 
nal In  regard  to  the  production  and  dlstribu- 
tlni  en  anthr.icite  and  also  call  attention  to 
the  shortage  of  enthraclte  In  western  Mar^a- 
cl  u-f.ts.  Ycu  Etaie  that  the  distribution  cf 
anthracite  to  Massachusetts  has  been  less 
this  year  than  lest  year,  even  though  there 
hr.s  been  an  Increase  In  production,  and  yt  u 
aslc  If  the  figures  contained  In  these  maga- 
zines are  correct. 

In  considering  statistics  In  regard  to  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  anthr»clt«  two 
dis  inctions  should  t«  made.  First.  It  shouM 
be  determined  whether  the  figures  are  based 
on  a  calendar  year  or  on  the  co&l-bumlng 
year  from  April  1  through  March  31.  Sec- 
ond, the  figures  should  relate  to  the  particu- 
lar sizes  of  anthrecUe  under  consideration. 
1.  e..  the  figures  sbotild  refer  to  toUl  ton- 
naF;e  or  should  be  broken  down  Into  domes- 
tic and  Industrial  sizes.  The  figures  quoted 
by  ycu  are  based  upon  s  cslemUr  year 
rather  than  the  coal-burning  year  and  in- 
clude all  sizes  of  anthracite.  A  more  reliable 
picture  of  the  situation  is  obtained  from 
studying  flpures  based  upon  the  coal-bum- 
Ing  year,  and  which  relate  only  to  domestte 
sizes,  since  the  mere  crlUcai  shortage  Is  In 
such  sizes. 

Reliable  data  Indicate  that  f-.r  the  period 
AprU  through  A'agust  1942,  1,025,710  tons  oT 
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•nihracite  !n  the  prepared  slzea  moved  Into 
the  StAte  of  M<<Machusettfl.  whereas  for  the 
»ame  period  during  1943  978,558  tons  moved 
Into  that  State.  ThU  represents  «  decrease 
of  oir.y  4  79  percent,  or  a  difference  of  49.152 
tcm«,  whereaa  during  the  aarae  period  there 
was  a  decrease  in  anthracite  ahlpments  In 
these  size-i  to  all  destinations  of  9.55  percent. 

Revi.sed  regulation  No  2.  Issued  by  this 
Offl'-e,  permits  wholesale  suppliers  to  ship  up 
to  but  not  In  exces.s  of  90  percent  cf  the 
anthracite  which  they  shipped  to  destina- 
tions and  dealers  during  the  last  coal-burn- 
Ing  year  Accordingly,  the  foregoing  figures 
Indicate  that  during  the  period  April  1,  1943, 
through  August  31.  1943,  the  State  of  Massa- 
chiisett*  received  53,419  ton.**  of  anthracite 
In  the  prepared  sizes  In  excess  of  the  quota 
which  would  have  been  permitted  by  revised 
regulation  No.  2. 

You  inquire  why  anthracite  has  not  moved 
Into  New  England  rather  than  elsewhere  at 
a  time  when  most  people  would  have  stociced 
up  for  the  winter.  1  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  1,899.690  tons  of  anthracite  in 
the  prepared  sizes  moved  Into  New  England 
during  the  period  April  through  August  1943. 
as  compared  with  1.989.533  tons  of  the  same 
sizes  shipped  Into  New  England  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  This  represents  9.110 
tons  more  than  the  quota  which  wo%ld  have 
been  permitted  by  revised  regulation  No.  2 
duiing  that  period 

Although  there  has  been  a  slight  Increase 
In  the  production  of  anthracite  in  1943.  as 
compared  with  1942.  this  increase  has  l>een 
more  than  offset  by  increased  demands  due 
to  war  activities.  The  recent  work  stoppage.^ 
at  the  mines  have  further  aggravated  the 
situation.  The  problem  Ls  one  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  available  supply  and  I  assure  you 
that  this  Office  is  aware  of  the  seriousness 
cf  the  iituation.  Everything  possible  is  being 
done  to  distribute  this  supply  equitably  and 
to  see  that  Massachusetts  receives  Its  fair 
share  of  the  available  anthracite 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  yi)U, 
please  call  on  me. 

Sincerely  yuurs. 

C    J    POTTKH. 

Deputy  Sol'd  Furh   Ad'nintstrator   for 
War. 


Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OF  IlLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Mondajj.  November  15.  1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ejctend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  very  timely  and  cnliRht- 
ening  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Times  recently  on  lend-lease: 
This    Lind-Leask    Business 

As  we  uuderbtai  d  lend-lease  It  works  some- 
thing like  this.  We  provide  great  quantities 
of  planes,  tanks,  guns,  ships,  etc.,  to  our 
allies.  They  use  them  to  lick  nations  we 
want  to  lick.  Instead  of  having  American 
pilots  In  planes,  or  gunners  at  triggers,  we 
let  Au.stralians.  Britishers.  Russians,  Chinese. 
»nd  others  do  the  shooting.  They're  shoot- 
ing down  our  enemies  and  theirs. 

Lend-lease  is  something  we've  never  had 
before.  It's  saving  American  lives.  It's  sav- 
ing a  lot  of  fathers  from  the  draft.  It's  ao 
new  that  Its  intricate  function  in  the 
'arsen.ll  of  democracy  "  had  to  Ije  entrusted 


to  a  man  like  Sdward  Stettmius.  Jr.,  head  of 
United  States  Steel,  the  biggest  steel  com- 
pany In  the  W3rld.  And  United  States  Steel 
IS  like  a  pigmy  compared  with  lend-lease 

Lend-lea.se  is  the  biggest  Job  man  ever 
tried  to  do  In  war.  All  around  the  enemy 
world  airfields  had  to  be  constn.icted  so  the 
Allies  could  get  a  whack  at  them  from  a3 
many  directions  as  possible.  Harbor  dock.? 
had  to  be  bull:  where  materials  could  be  un- 
loaded. Railroads  have  been  constructed  to 
carry  troops  to  the  front  and  keep  them 
rupplled. 

LEND-U.\SE  SHOILD  CO  ONE   W.\Y 

It  has  cost  the  United  States  $14,000,000  000 
to  get  ourselves  and  the  Allies  in  the  shoot- 
ing anc.  push-off  positions  for  the  crushing 
attack  that  eventually  will  reach  Berlin  and 
other  places  we  want  to  knock  out.  We've 
heard  a  lot  of  yapping  about  lend-lease  gulng 
"one  way  "  Ihat's  the  way  we  want  It  to 
go — at  the  enemy  and  his  vitals. 

Now  there's  also  a  reverse  lend-lease  The 
President  told  about  it  in  his  twellth  lend- 
lease  report  to  Congreb.'^ 

It's  the  materials,  the  anununltion,  the 
food,  etc  .  our  illies  turn  over  to  us.  Eiigland 
and  Australia  have  had  more  help  from  us 
than  they  have  given  us,  but  the  fact  Is  that 
reverse  lend-lease  has  Its  points  in  effective- 
ness on  unity  of  attack  on  the  enemy,  even 
if  the  figures  in  cash  leave  u.s  with  the 
h en V lest  load' 

Mr.  Roosevelt  says  that  the  Butish  Com- 
monwealths  are  In  better  shape  tlian  they 
were  In  1941  when  the  Japs  hit  us.  They 
are  supplying  our  war  machine  and  men 
with  goods  ani  services  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  and  one- fourth  billion  dollars  a  year. 
He  says  this  will  Increase. 

The  sum  involved  in  reverse  lend-lease 
doesn't  stack  up  very  high  against  what  the 
United  States  has  put  on  the  line.  But  the 
returns  on  the'  Investment  mount  up  every 
day  of  the  war.  They  are  evident  In  the 
blastings  we're  giving  the  German  cities  from 
':he  air.  The  E:ussians  eatir.g  American  food 
and  shooting  American  eun?  are  on  the  hee's 
of  racing  Germans  scooting  for  safety  aw\iy 
from  the  stepp?s  of  the  Soviet.  It  would  be 
hard  to  place  a  value  of  the  lend-lease  m 
north  Africa,  where  American  tanks  helped 
General  Montg:imery's  eighth  army  in  bat- 
tles that  could  have  token  a  lot  of  American 
lives.  The  Piesident  says  alx^ut  reverse 
lend-lease: 

"One  thing  is  clear.  By  t'.ie  help  which  our 
friends  and  allies  have  given  us,  and  by  the 
help  which  we  have  given  them  in  the  com- 
mon cause,  we  have  not  only  made  progress 
!n  the  war,  but  we  have  saved  the  lives  cf 
oar  own  boys  aj-  well  as  those  of  our  allies." 

MR     BOOSrVELT   ANSWERS   SENATORS 

Jlr  Roosevelt  told  the  Congress  that  Brit- 
am  Australia.  India,  and  New  Zealand  supply 
iniich  of  the  fojd.  some  of  the  clothing,  air- 
j>orts,  hospitals,  communications,  technical 
help.  transportiiUon,  and  other  Items  to  our 
armed  forces.  It  all  an-ounted  to  $1,171.- 
000  000  up  to  June  30  of  this  year.  He  was 
answennir  the  criticisms  of  the  five  Senators 
who  reported  after  a  world  tour  that  there 
was  too  much  .\merlcan  ger.erosity  Invcivod 
In  lend-lease  operation.?. 

The  dollar  casualties  in  this  war  are  ging 
to  be  tremendous.  The  casualties  in  lives 
are  going  to  be  heavy.  But  were  convinced 
that  lend-lease  and  reverse  len.d-lease  have 
made  the  cost  m  lives  much  lighter  than  if 
ihere  had  been  no  such  arrangement.  If  a 
Russian  firing  an  American-made  lend-lease 
gun  can  kill  a  lot  of  Germaius.  that  means 
we'll  use  fewer  American  soldiers  firing  other 
jptins.  If  British  crews  will  fly  50.000  air- 
planes, we're  for  giving  them  the  planes,  be- 
cause American  boys  won't  have  to  fly  them. 


New  Deal  Not  So  New 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVi.S 

Monday.  November  15.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  urder 
leave  heretofore  granted,  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  by  in.serting  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Benning- 
ton iVt.)  Evening  Banner  of  Tuesilay, 
November  9.  1943.  entitled  "New  Deal 
Not  So  New": 

NEW    DEAL    NOT   SO   NEW 

Every  person  who  reads  history  knows  .hat 
in  the  matter  of  government  and  social 
order  there  is  not  much  that  is  new.  Com- 
munism is  the  first  form  of  government  i  fter 
our  half-savage  ancestors  emerged  from  the 
darkness  of  complete  barbarism.  Next  came 
the  rule  of  the  chieftain  and  along  with  him 
the  voodoo  doctor  and  other  forms  of  al- 
leged magic,  witch  faith  and  many  ft  rms 
of  superstition. 

Following  came  nazi-ism  in  one  form  or 
another  which  was  replaced  by  autociacy. 
which  is  m.erely  nazi-ism  in  another  and 
more  violent  type  Then  the  world  had 
kings  and  emperors  and  along  with  t  lera 
various  religions  which  were  largely  suDer- 
stition  and  selfl.'-h  scheming.  Gradually  the 
Christian  church  did  a  little  toward  puiify- 
mg  Itself  aiKl  so  also  did  some  of  the  o  her 
religions,  but  the  world  was  still  sunk  In 
Ignorance  and  misery.  Then  along  c  -.me 
the  capitalistic  system  and  started  pa;  ing 
wages  in  shops  and  factories. 

Gradually  folks  got  Jobs  and  bettered  their 
condition  and  were  on  the  way,  slowly  md 
painfully,  to  managing  their  own  affairs.  In 
the  course  cf  time  they  might  have  been  their 
own  masters  and  some  degree  of  demociacy 
might  have  come  from  the  Improvement  of 
human   conditions. 

Tlien  came  Karl  Marx  and  his  well-memt 
socialistic  dreams  of  Utopia  which  were  the 
same  largely  as  the  things  that  had  [  re- 
ceded It,  They  were  going  to  make  pe(  pie 
happy  by  doing  things  for  them,  and  this  is 
the  foundation  of  the  New  Deal.  Kings. 
cardmaN.  priests.  Puritans,  emperors,  imd 
vocdoo  doctors,  all  worked  the  same  scheme 
which  is.  In  all  Its  forms,  spending  people's 
money  for  them,  and  not  being  wilhng  to  let 
them  work  out  their  own  salvation  or 
damnation,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
New  Deal  and  all  other  forms  of  state  soc  al- 
ism. 

Then  years  ceo  when  the  N.  R,  A  'vas 
pushed  onto  the  American  people  it  vas 
hailed  as  a  wonderful  idea  that  would  mike 
things  be'ter  for  both  the  Government  And 
the  people.  It  didn't  work  and  went  into 
the  discard  but  not  until  it  was  discovered 
that  the  idea  was  not  new  but  had  b=>en 
tried  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  King  of  Eag- 
l.md.  back  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
w-a.-n't  a  success  and  cannot  be  without  a 
radical  change  in  liuman  nature. 

Now  comes  Clayton  Rand,  a  southern  Dem- 
ocrat but  not  a  supporter  of  the  New  Deal. 
In  an  addre.<:s  ,nt  Gulfport.  Miss  ,  Mr.  Rand 
said  in  part : 

For  this  occasion  I  call  your  attentior.  In 
particular  to  one  of  the  super-super  planned 
economizers  of  all  history.  Diocletian  became 
Emperur  of  Rom.e  in  A.  D.  284.  In  an  jn- 
preceden'ed  depression  and  a  great  emergency 
he  sprang  a  "new  deal"  on  the  Empire  In  :)01. 
Under   him   the   Roman   senate    became   po- 
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lltlcally  Impotent  and  the  last  traces  of  re- 
publican institutions  disappeared.  Diocle- 
tian was  of  the  opinion  that  social  socuiity 
could  be  permanently  established  and  the 
economy  of  the  empire  forever  stabilized  by 
the  creation  of  federal  bureaus  and  ccmmls- 
Blons.  Diocletian  was  vested  with  absolute 
authority  and  he  fixed  by  decree,  he  thought 
for  all  time,  in  supposedly  fair  relationship. 
the  intrici.te  processes  of  soc'ety. 

The  prices  of  all  commodities,  wages,  and 
other  activities  of  the  people  were  In  com- 
plete control  of  the  state.  Price  ceilings  were 
engraved  on  tabletf  of  stont  and  were  set  up 
In  th  market  places.  Even  to  this  day  frag- 
ments of  thl  edict  are  being  unearthed  in  re- 
mote places  once  embraced  by  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  all.  800  articles  were  included  in 
th  edict:  cereals,  wine.  oil.  meats,  vegetables, 
■kins,  leather,  furs,  shoes,  timber,  clothing, 
poppy  seeds,  snallr.  goat's  flesh,  underwear, 
and  Niunldlan  mantles  were  given  a  fixed 
price.  Wages  for  services  rendered  from 
common  laborer  to  dancing  teacher  and  pro- 
fessional advocate,  were  determined  by  di- 
rective and  a  bureaucracy  regimented  every- 
thing from  the  numljer  of  acres  a  farmer 
could  plant  to  the  maximum  hours  labor 
could  be  employed.  There  was  rationing, 
rent  controls,  and  a  kind  of  interstate  com- 
merce commission  covered  transportation 
down  to  the  "rent  for  a  laden  ass,  per  mile." 
which  In  our  coinage  was  18  cents.  Unless 
the  transportation  agency  of  the  time  car- 
rle  '  more  than  two  persons  per  ass,  there  was 
no  chance  of  showing  a  profit.  And  the 
asses  that  they  employed  then  covild  not  carry 
more  than  two  passengers. 

The  only  group  Diocletian's  edict  did  not 
regulate  was  physicians.  It  was  left  to  the 
"new  deal"  to  attempt  to  socialize  medicine. 
Rome  flourished,  its  population  Increased, 
with  the  multiplicity  of  bureaus  and  coordi- 
nators There  were  as  many  stonecutters  in 
Rome  as  there  are  stenographers  in  Washing- 
ton. The  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  re- 
pealed and  the  economic  life  of  the  people 
was  so  completely  regulated  that  a  perfect 
society  flourished.  A  kind  of  Plato's  New 
Republic  or  Moore's  Utopia  or  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  or  Huey  Long's  Every  Man  a  King 
was  organized  In  the  Eternal  City. 

What  happened  to  this  strange  experiment, 
this  effort  to  socialize  and  regiment  an  em- 
pire? We  have  the  verdict  in  history.  Dio- 
cletian and  his  "new  deal"  failed  to  reckon 
with  one  significant  fact  that  neither  he  nor 
all  his  legions  could  control  human  nature. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Diocletian  punished  by 
death  or  deportation  all  violations  of  his 
price-fixing  agency,  the  scheme  collapsed. 
Black  markets  flourished  to  traffic  in  meat. 
Overcharges  made  by  merchants  and  the 
money  changers  who  exacted  tosury  were 
checked,  but  production  also  stepped. 

Absenteeism  became  common  with  labor; 
merchants  closed  their  marts  and  went  on 
vacation.  Competition  disappeared,  and  men 
neglected  to  manufacture,  to  buy  and  sell, 
to  exchange  commodities  for  services.  Farm- 
ers ceased  to  till  thel.  land,  moved  to  the 
cities,  and  society  became  decadent. 

What  happened?  Individual  freedom  was 
destroyed.  The  essential  fires  of  enthusiasm 
were  extinguished,  individual  and  collective 
Initiative  perished.  Diocletian  took  the  fun 
out  of  work.  Authoritative  regulation 
crushed  ambition  in  the  masses.  However 
good  might  have  been  the  emperor's  inten- 
tions, his  attempt  to  regulate  everything 
that  could  be  controlled  to  meet  a  great 
emergency  was  disastrous,  ultimately  fatal, 
In  its  effect. 

Diocletian  stated,  in  part,  In  the  intro- 
duction to  his  edict.  "Inasmuch  as  there  is 
only  seen  a  mad  desire  without  conuol  to 


pay  no  heed  to  tlie  needs  of  the  many  •  •  • 
11  seems  good  to  us,  as  we  look  into  the  fu- 
ture, to  u.s  who  are  the  fathers  of  the  peo- 
ple, li.at  jufit.ce  intervene  to  settle  matters 
impariiahy.  in  order  tliat  that  which,  long 
hoptd  for.  humanity  Itself  could  not  bruig 
about  could  not  be  secured  for  the  common 
g^.virnment  of  all  the  remedies  which  our 
care  affoids." 

Writing  of  Diocletian's  /new  deal"  more 
than  1,600  years  ago,  Lactantius  wrote:  "He 
triet  to  fix  by  law  the  price  of  articles 
offered  for  sale.  Tliereupou  for  the  veriest 
trifles  much  blood  was  shed,  and  out  of  tear 
nothing  was  offered  for  sale,  and  the  scarcity 
grew  much  worse  until,  after  the  death  of 
many  persons,  the  law  was  repealed  from 
mere  necessity." 

Tlie  passing  of  Diocletian  marked  the  de- 
cline of  local  self-government  and  the  growth 
of  a  centralized  system.  Probably  no  Roman 
emperor  proposed  so  many  sweeping  reforms. 
Diocletian  completely  reorganized  the  gov- 
ernment, set  up  new  systems  of  coinage  and 
taxation,  and  redlvided  the  provinces.  It  U 
interesting  to  note  that  a  new  dealer  has 
recently  recommended  dissolvmg  the  States 
and  sutKlivldlng  the  Republic  into  districts 
and  departments.  Out  of  the  emperor's  ex- 
periments and  those  that  preceded  him 
sprang  the  socialistic  schemes  of  later  times. 
Diocletian  ruled  for  20  years.  The  New 
Deal  has  run  its  course  for  only  10  years;  but 
at  the  pace  It  runs,  give  it  10  years  more  and 
it  will  outdo  Diocletian. 

The  collapse  of  Diocletian's  edict  also  marks 
an  important  turning  point  on  the  highway 
of  history,  for  there  followed  in  the  wake  of 
his  experiments  a  thousand  years  of  night. 
From  the  year  300  almost  to  the  year  1300 
that  period  in  civilization  is  rightly  called 
the  Dark  Ages.  During  that  night  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  what  was  once  the  Roman  Em- 
pire produced  not  a  single  poet,  historian, 
orator,  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  or  builder 
The  practical  effect  of  the  decree  was  to  stop 
the  flow  of  goods  into  the  markets  and  sus- 
pend the  activities  of  the  Empire.  There 
were  no  banks,  no  insurance  companies,  no 
transportation  companies,  no  mall  service, 
and  no  newspapers.  During  this  long  night 
society  slipped  Into  slavery,  human  nature 
became  depraved,  men  became  selfish,  base, 
and  dishonest.  The  world  was  managed  by 
priests  and  police.  They  took  charge  of  the 
taxing  power  and  production.  Famines  were 
frequent  and  the  status  of  the  human  race, 
in  its  fight  for  food,  was  little  better  than 
that  of  the  beast"  of  the  Jungle. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  built  before  the 
coming  of  the  Caesars.  For  750  years  the 
Roman  citizen  had  enjoyed  more  fi-eedom 
than  man  had  ever  liefore  experienced.  Un- 
der the  planned  economies  of  the  Cattsars  it 
took  150  years  to  accomplish  the  complete 
disintegration  of  the  Empire's  commerce  and 
agriculture,  and  expose  it  as  easy  prey  to  the 
barbarians.  We  have  t>een  300  years  carving 
this  Republic  out  of  the  wlWemess.  How 
long  will  it  take  the  streamlined  bureau- 
crats to  destroy  it  with  their  regulation,  red 
tape,  edicts,  and  directives? 

Despite  this  bitter  lesson  of  experience, 
planned  economies  continued.  Frequent  up- 
heavals on  the  European  continent  are  his- 
toric reminders  of  the  countless  efforU  to 
regulate  and  regiment  its  peoples — authori- 
tative attempU  to  destroy  their  freedom  and 
buUd  by  a  false  economy  of  scarcity.  Occa- 
sional economic  recovery  in  Europe  can  t« 
traced  down  through  the  centuries  in  terms 
of  spasmodic  freedom. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  any  reclUtlon 
upon  humanity's  periodic  recoveries,  which 
cime  with  the  Renaissance,  political  and  in- 
dustrial   revolutions,    the    conquest   of    the 


New  World,  or  the  Elinbethan  age.  during 
wl-.ich  the  people  of  England  enJo>-ed  a  little 
freedom  and  went  forth  with  It  to  build  an 
en  pire.  For  the  purposes  of  this  presenta- 
tii  n  let  us  rush  on  to  the  blrtli  of  this  Re- 
public, for.  despite  England's  Magna  Carta. 
friedora.  as  we  understand  It,  was  reborn  tn 
the  American  Revolution  against  King 
Gtorge  ni.  his  planned  economies,  and  bis 
authoritative  pressure  on  the  nerve  centers 
of  a  people  determined  to  .l>e  Independent. 
For  170  years  before  1776,  the  roots  of  a 
tr.inyplanted.  newer  freedom  were  spreading 
or  the  North  American  Continent.  Ameri- 
can liberty  is  the  product  If  the  soil  and 
genius  of  the  open  spaces  and  open  minds  oT 
a  freedom-loving  people  who  made  a  cove- 
nant with  God  to  release  themselves,  body 
and  soul,  from  the  ancient  bondages  of  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Step  by  step  the  colonists  had  severed 
tliemselves  from  European  concepts.  Full 
expression  was  given  to  the  Inalvldual's  Ixit- 
tled  up  energy  and  potential  initiative. 
Taere  developed  a  new  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  leadership  of  Benjamin 
F:nnklin,  George  Washington,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  that  found  expression  In  the  col- 
onists' Indictments  against  the  king  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  then  in  the 
adoption  of  our  Constitution  and  its  Bill  of 
Rij^hta.  I  doubt  If  there  is  a  problem  of 
personal  conduct  that  one  will  not  And  an 
answer  for  In  Poor  Richard's  Almanac.  I 
di^ubt  if  there  is  a  problem  of  state,  or  of  our 
relationship  with  other  peoples,  that  we  will 
nDt  find  a  solution  for  In  the  writings  of  the 
Father  of  Our  Country.  Did  he  not  warn  ua 
Ir,  his  third  address  to  Congress,  "Be  at  all 
times  prepared  for  war;  leave  nothing  to  th« 
uicertainty  of  procuring  of  war-like  appara- 
tus In  the  moment  of  danger  "  If  we  had 
heeded  that  admonition  have  you  any  doubt 
in  your  mind  that  either  Japan  or  Germany 
would  have  dared  attack  us?  What  will  the 
gloss  negligence  of  our  Government  at  Pearl 
Hirbor  cost  the  country  in  blood  and  treas- 
ure? Thomas  Jefferson  put  oiir  newer 
fri>pdom  Into  a  pungent  paragraph  when  b« 
said.  "Agriculture,  manufacture,  commerce, 
and  transportation,  the  four  pillars  of  otir 
prosperity,  are  most  thriving  when  left  tn» 
tc  individual  enterprise." 

Let  us  thank  God  for  the  unusual  oppor- 
tunity that  comes  to  us — to  keep  the  flame 
oJ  liberty  alive  in  a  world  in  which  millions 
arc  enslaved.  The  cardinal  crimes  tn  Amer- 
ica are  greed,  cowardice,  and  indifference. 
First  among  us  are  they  who  have  the  courage 
or  their  convictions,  the  urge  to  serve,  and 
the  will  to  act. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  In  1787,  "What 
country  before  ever  existed  a  century  and  a 
half  without  a  rebellion  •  •  •  ?  The 
tree  of  liberty  must  l>e  refreshed  from  tiro* 
to  time  with  the  blood  of  patrloU  and  ty- 
nints.     It  is  its  natural  manure." 

The  little  freedom  man  has  enjoyed  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  he  has  gained  by  re- 
sisting autocratic  authority  and  bureaucratic 
r<*glmentBtlon.  and  there  Is  already  evidence 
of  a  rebellion  In  the  land. 

Let  us,  then,  on  with  the  war  to  a  vic- 
torious end — united  and  militant.  And  free 
f.-om  foreign  Invasion,  let  us  resolve  with 
peace  to  crush  the  sinister  Influences  within 
that  would  destroy  our  individual  freedom, 
cur  traditional  Independence,  and  ovir  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

The  World  War  will  be  of  short  duration — 
the  fight  for  freedom  will  go  on  for  genera- 
tions, for  liberty  is  easily  lost  and  Is  only 
regained  through  great  sacrifice  and  heroic 
i^flort. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Reasons  for  Rationing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^'TATIVES 

Monday.  November  15.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  talk  entitled  "Reasons  for  Ration- 
inf^,"  Riven  by  the  Reverend  J.  J.  Mc- 
Larney,  O.  P..  professor  of  sacred  elo- 
quence at  the  Dominican  House  of  Stud- 
ies, Wa.shinRton.  D.  C. : 

Here  In  my  hand  Is  a  ration  book.  1  have 
b«^>n  meditating  on  It.  I  am  very  ignorant 
about  war-ratiOn  bucks,  because  I  am  not 
forced  to  shrp  for  my  dmnor.  There  is  a 
man  in  our  h  .u.'^e  who  does  that  for  a  hun- 
dred of  us.  And  he  does  It  very  weU.  Ra- 
tlDi:lng  is  net  new  to  him.  The  people  in 
hou-ses  like  curs  have  been  rationed  for  cen- 
turies. McatleRs  days  are  twice  a  wcelt  tiie 
year  round.  Lent  for  our  house  is  nut  Ju.st 
40  days,  but  at  least  6  months;  and  that 
means  meat  but  once  a  day,  exctpt  en  moat- 
less  days.  Other  things  are  niea.sured  cc- 
ccrdiiigly.  Such  Is  the  way  of  mtn  In  mon- 
astenes. 

This  war-ration  book,  however,  Is  some- 
thing nc*  On  lis  cover  I  can  read  my  name 
el^•ned  under  a  promise  that  I  wnl  use  it 
for  the  purposes  authorized  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Adm:nlstrat.on.  I  read  that  it  Is  a 
criminal  cffense  to  violate  rationing  rrju- 
latlons.  On  this  other  war-ration  book,  1 
resd  the  stulement  of  the  Government  as  fol- 
lows: "Persons  who  violate  rationing  reputa- 
tions are  suoject  to  •10.000  flr.es.  or  im- 
prisonment or  both."  Those  are  hard  «(irds 
for  me.  or  for  anybody  I  cannot  even  buy 
the  foofl  I  want  to  buy  from  a  person  who 
wants  to  se":l  without  incurring  such  dan- 
gers. Who  thinks  he  can  push  me  around, 
who  think.s  he  can  regulate  my  app'tite, 
who  thinks  he  can  deprive  me  of  food?  Who? 
Why.  the  Government  can  do  that,  the  Gov- 
ernment la  doing  Just  that.  In  our  present 
emergency.  And  we  all  agree  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Government  has  a  perfect  right 
to  do  It  at  the  present  time. 

The  war-ration  book  makes  me  think  that. 
If  we  hunger  and  thirst  now,  we  shall  have 
our  nil  later  on.  and  thus  we'll  win  the  peace. 
It  makes  me  think  about  that  grain  of  wheat 
which   buries   lt.<;elf   now   that   it  may   bu:~t 
forth  preen  in  the  spring.     It  makes  m^  re- 
member we  are  not  giving  things  equally  to 
everyone   now,   but   are   curtp.lling   our   food 
on   the   home   front,   that  our   soldiers   may 
have  more  than  sufficient  to  win  the  war;  we 
are  g'ving  to  each  according  to  his  nee<l,  as 
Bt.  Auijustlne  advises.     This  war-ration  bcx;k 
makes    me    think    about    the    occupied    and 
conquered    countries,    which    may    be    given 
enough    to    eat    because    we    deny    ours«'lves 
aomethlng  of  our  abundance.     It  makes  me 
think  that  Christ  will  tell  us  on  the  last  day: 
"I   was    hungry,   and    you    gave   me    to   eat 
•     •     •     as  long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  tnese 
my  least  brethren,  you  did  It  to  me"  (Mat- 
thew. 25:35;   40).     It  makes  me  think  that 
we  can  revive  a  place  like  Sicily,  for  exam- 
ple,  and   once   more,   as   Longfellow   writes. 
make  "the  happy  island  dance  in  corn  and 
wine."     This  ration  book  reminds  me  that 
I  mubt  suppress  my  rights  for  the  time  in 
favor  of  the  common  good  of  all.     That    is 
why  Uncle  Sam  has  pulled  In  his  belt.     Tnat 
la  why  we  all  follow  suit.     That  is  why  lib- 
erty has  blown  her  trumpet  and  we  all  march 
In  line.    Some  pitiable  Americans  may,  like 


skulking  dv,-arfs.  creep  In  and  out  of  black 
m;irkets.  Eiut  must  of  us  are  keeping  in  sup. 
America  ha.;  a  war  to  win.  as  well  as  a  face 
to  feed. 

Rationing  is  nothlns^  new.  a';  I  said  before. 
Long  ago  the  church  blow  a  trumpet  in  Zion 
and  sanctified  a  fast.  There  was  a  war  gLung 
on  then,  ard  there  is  a  war  guing  on  nnw. 
as  far  as  the  church  Is  concirned.  It  is  a 
war  against  ev  1 — aeainst  the  evil  of  flesh 
and  blood  in  our  own  f.illen  nature,  against 
the  evil  of  "he  spirit  of  wickedness  in  high 
pl.Tces.  against  power.s  and  dcmmations  of 
hell.  To  win  that  war  the  churcn,  like  a 
wise  old  mother  who  has  seen  war  and  strife 
and  dying  suuls  on  many  a  spiritual  fr^mt — 
the  church  tells  her  children  that  there  may 
be  tim.-8  in  which  to  feast,  but  there  are  also 
times  for  fast 

What  dnes  Mother  Church  ^ay?  She  says, 
in  the  C'de  df  canon  law.  tiiat  at  certain 
times  the  quantity  of  food  must  be  cut  to 
one  full  meal,  and  perhaps  two  small  colla- 
tions daily  That  mean?  fast.  She  says. 
al.'iO,  that  at  certain  times  the  quality  of  t<j.)d 
must  be  reculated.  sn  that  flesh  meat  is  for- 
bidden. That  means  abstinence.  She  says 
that  all  whi:  are  mure  than  6  years  old  are 
obliged  to  atstain.  She  .^ays  that  all  who  are 
more  than  20  i:id  less  than  60  are  obliged  to 
fast.  On  each  Friday,  durina  Lent  and  on 
crtain  other  days,  these  la*.*  are  active 
That,  for  tlie  Infcrniatii  n  rf  thu^e  who 
wonder  and  may  demur,  i^  a  very  brief  state- 
ment of  the  laws  of  fast  and  abstinence  It 
Is    not    very   complicated. 

Well.  I  mli.'ht  say.  "Wi-.o  is  the  church  that 
I  am  pushel  around  the  dinintr  table  like 
that?  Who  IS  the  church,  that  she  .-ays  I 
must  swallow  fish  and  pasj  up  the  meat? 
Who  is  thee  lurch  that  he  m.ake.s  laws  about 
one  meal  a  day  and  other  starvation 
routines?     Who  or  what  is  this  church?" 

That  Is  net  a  d  fficuit  que  tlon  to  answer. 
It  is  no  moie  difficult  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, "Who  is  the  church'"  than  It  Is  to 
answer  the  C|Uestion,  Who  is  this  country?" 
Tins  country  which  regulates  my  food,  my 
shoes,  my  s;asuhne.  a.-.d  the  curls  of  my 
trousers?  Who  is  this  country?  \.h".  you 
are  this  country  So  am  I  Su  are  all  of  us: 
we  are  this  country.  And  no  one  can  say 
nay  to  us  11'  we  wish  to  eat  licrhtlv.  This 
country  has  a  Gcvernment  which  regulates 
the  amounts,  and  kinds  of  thines  which  we 
use,  and  eat  and  wear — because  we  have  a  war 
to   win. 

Who  is  this  church?  We,  you  and  I,  all 
who  acirnowledge  it  as  the  one  and  true 
society  founded  by  Christ  fur  our  salvation. 
We  are  the  church.  And  no  oi-.e  can  say  us 
nay.  or  s.ay  that  we  are  fanatics,  or  say 
that  we  are  very  foolish.  If  fur  g-iod  purposes 
we  wish  to  serve  a  litrht  table  The  church, 
that  is.  we  have  a  cliurch  government  which 
regulates  the  amounts  and  the  kinds  of 
things  which  we  eat — because  we  iiave  a  war 
to  win,  that   is.  we  have  souls  to   save. 

That  is  why  Catholics  observe  the  laws  of 
fast  and  abstinence.  It  is  all  very  reasonable. 
No  one  is  asked  to  do  the  impcssible.  If  a 
person  be  sick,  or  an  expectant  mother,  or  a 
vrorking  man  or  woman,  the  fast  and  some- 
times the  abstinence  is  relaxed.  Even  the 
fp.mily  of  the  workingman  may  eat  what  he 
is  permitted  to  eat.  so  that  the  domestic  sit- 
ii.Atlon  will  not  be  too  complicated.  In  times 
like  these  bishops  have  relaxed  the  laws  mure 
freely  because  of  local  conditions.  As  far  as 
I  know,  there  have  been  no  cases  of  malnu- 
trition to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Does  the  law  of  fast  and  abstinence  make 
Catholics  become  like  prisoners  on  bread  and 
water?  Hardly,  if  my  own  experience  can  be 
cited.  Does  the  law  restrict  our  freedom? 
Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  of  fast 
and  abstinence  is  an  assurance  cf  greater 
freedom. 


F.'.st  and  abstinence  as.=ure  us  of  freedom 
i:\vn  Want.  There  are  many  kinds  of  want. 
There  is  the  want  of  food  for  some,  because 
ethers  are  selfi.-h  about  food.  It  the  fast  and 
abstinence  of  Catholics  can  impress  un  the 
minds  of  the  greedy  that  one's  stomach  is 
nor  a  divinity,  those  who  have  will  be  more 
Inclined  to  give  to  those  who  have  net,  and 
there  will  be  a  b?tter  distribution  of  it  all. 
The  la5t  few  years  In  England  have  wit:iesscd 
that  blessing. 

Then  there  is  also  the  want  of  health  Fast 
and  abstinence  are  an  assurance  cf  1  ealth. 
Too  many  people  dig  their  graves  With  their 
teeth,  because  they  have  not  learned  self- 
d'.scipline  and  cinitrol.  There  is  some  foun- 
dation lor  the  belief  tiiat  this  is  the  reason 
why  thei-e  is  sometimes  such  lethargy  !'mon^ 
the  rich  and  such  vitality  among  the  poor. 

This  m.ay  also  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
there  is  such  a  healthy  birth  rate  among  the 
poor  and  .such  an  unhealthy  birth  rate  among 
the  rich 

This  could  cxpl.iin  why  a  rich  country 
often  lias  a  problem  of  manpower. 

Most  biologists  will  agree  that  animals 
that  are  slightly  underfed  multiply  more 
abundarjtly  than  animals  which  are  sleek 
and  fat.  Fast  and  abstinence,  governed  by 
moderation  —  there  can  be  Intemperance, 
you  know,  of  to  little,  and  intemperance  of 
too  much— fast  and  abstinence,  governed  by 
moderation,  are  an  assurance  of  health.  The 
church,  wise  old  mother,  is  a  good  nurse  and 
a  cor>d  dietitian. 

Fast  and  abstinence  m.ake  for  freedom  for 
tho^e  who  fast  and  abstain.  They  make  for 
freedom  from  fear.  Tliere  is  th;-  fear  which 
stalks  the  world  today  that  monsters  cl 
might  and  materialism  will  devour  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  personal  right.  To  be  free  of 
that  fear  we  have  rolled  up  our  sleeves:  we 
have  converted  our  factories  and  maciiines; 
wc  have  produced  our  guns  and  planes  and 
tanks;  we  have  tluii'?  the  healthiest  and  the 
be.-.t -equipped  and  the  best -fed  Army  in  his- 
tory all  over  the  wurld.  And  we  fast  and  ab- 
stain, with  ration  books,  to  strike  down  that 
stalking  fear  and  raise  that  freedom  on  liigh. 

There  is  also  the  fear  In  every  humtin 
heart  that  the  greedy  flesh  will  overcome  and 
devour  the  beauty  of  the  free  soul,  which 
longs  for  the  liappincss  of  Gud.  There  is 
the  fear  that  the  law  of  hungry  members, 
the  craving  of  bodily  appetites,  will  conquer 
the  law  of  the  mind,  which  tells  us  that  it  Is 
better  to  need  a  little  than  to  have  too  much. 
There  is  the  fear  that  the  body  will  have  its 
reward  in  tho  flesh  pots  of  pleasure  in  this 
life  at  the  cost  of  the  eternal  loss  of  tlie  soul. 
But  th.at  fear  dees  not  exist  in  that  heart 
which  Is  controlled  and  disciplined  to  the 
reasonable  riyurs  of  fast  and  abstinence. 

Tliere  is  a  fear,  finally,  that  full  with  food 
and  heavy  with  sleep,  we  may  forget  that 
the  Lord  of  the  Heavenly  Harvest,  who  mul- 
tiplied bread.  wh(j  dmed  with  publicans  and 
sinners,  the  Lord  who  changed  water  into 
Wine  that  men  mi^ht  feast — that  same  Lord 
fasted  In  the  time  of  fast;  He  taught  us  to 
feast  and  taught  us  to  ifast;  and  how;  and 
when;  and  where,  as  any  reader  of  the  Scrip- 
tures knows.  Yet,  with  the  shadow  of  the 
cro.'^s  upon  Him,  He  invited  us  to  imitate 
Him.self :  "If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  h;rn.«elf,  and  take  up  his  cross  dally, 
and  follow  me"  (Luke  9:23).  He  took  up 
His  cross,  and  on  that  cros.s  He  died  to  save 
us  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  Friday. 
And  for  fear  that  selfish,  sinful,  fattened 
men  and  women  will  forget  that  Lord,  that 
cross,  that  Friday  when  true  freedom  was 
born,  a  wise  mother,  with  tears  and  remem- 
brance, tolls  her  children  to  restrain  them- 
selves and  think,  and  give  thanks  and  pray. 
Tliat  Is  why  Catholics  do  not  eat  meat  on 
Friday. 

These  reasons  are  not  hard  to  understand. 
They  are  very  noble  reasons  which  the  church 
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hr?  for  her  rationing  plan.  TT.cy  are  very 
much  akin  to  the  reasons*wh:ch  Americans 
hive  tcdr.y  who  grit  their  teeth  and  say: 
"We  can  win  this  fljht.  We  can  help  a 
lot.  if  we  hunger  a  little." 

Tlie;e  thoughts  may  help  you  to  beef  less, 
if  I  may  borr>.-w  a  word,  about  yuur  little 
bit  of  beef;  to  kick  le.-s,  to  borrow  ar.o'hcr, 
with  fewer  shros;  to  cover  more  ground  in 
the  rc.^.d  to  victory  with  less  gasoline. 

Thcce  thouj,ht.s  may  help  Am.nicanE  who 
are  n^w  beginning  to  rcmem*5er  God;  these 
thou;zhts  may  help  the  country  whic'a  is  now 
on  the  way  to  triunph — a  ccvuitry  of  strong, 
and  lean,  and  self-sacriflcing  people — these 
thuught-i  m>.y  help  us  all  U^  lealize  that  the 
wise  mother — our  church — has  been  leading 
the  way  for  a  long,  long  time. 


The  Voice  of  the  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

OF  cALiFoarnA 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  15.  1943 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permj.ssion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  ask  that  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  be 
reprinted  here.  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
any  farmer  about  the  P.  R.  P.;  It  bears 
the  very  highest  reputation  wherever 
agricultural  products  are  grown.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  when  a  journal  of 
this  standing  comes  out  and  suggests 
that  the  best  way  for  the  California 
farmers  to  meet  the  A.  A.  A.  goals  for 
1944  is  not  to  follow  the  instructions. 
The  Califoinia  farmer  has  had  experi- 
ence with  Government  regulations;  it 
has  been  a  sad  experience.  The  editorial 
explains  v;hy: 

THE    VOICE    OF    THE    WFST 

It  Is  probable  that  California  farmers  will 
find  great  opportunity  in  the  A.  A.  A.  goals 
for   1944 — by  net  following  them 

That's  the  way  they  treated  the  A.  A.  A. 
goals  for  1943.  They  made  their  own  practical 
decisions,  fitted  to  the  land,  equipment  and 
labor,  and  produced  heroically — an  all-time 
outpouring  of  faim  products  needed  by  war. 

Time  proved  they  were  mostly  right.  Wash- 
ington   mostly   wrong 

Why  this  attitude  toward  Government? 

Perhaps  the  constructive  and  patriotic 
thing  to  do  Is  to  frankly  discuss  it. 

Farmers  have  very  little  confidence  in  the 
too-little-and-too-late  reglmenteers  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Nor  have  they  respect  for  the  politicians 
who  created  Inflation  by  giving  industry  cost- 
plus,  giving  labor  300  percent  of  parity,  and 
now  want  to  halt  Inflation  by  holding  fairaers 
to  bare  parity,  or  less. 

Farmers  call  this  "biting  the  hand  which 
feeds  you" 

Western  farmers  are  particularly  Bcomful 
of  the  new  plans  of  the  Washington  regl- 
menteers to  play  down  livestock  and  play  up 
crops  to  be  eaten  directly  by  btimana. 

The  West  Is  a  red-meat  country,  and  con- 
siders meat  a  "morale  food"  aa  does  the  Army. 

Western  geography  demands  livestock. 
Even  In  California — a  great  fruit  and  vege- 
table State — 80  percent  of  the  land  has  no 
agricultural  use  except  grazing. 


Looking  at  the  A  A.  A  goal,  summarised 
on  another  page.  C'^llfornla  farmers  will  be 
glad  to  produce  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the 
limit,  as  requested. 

But  they  will  apply  common  sense  to  their 
plans  Tliey  will  recall  how  they  were  asked 
to*  produce  more  carrots  and  less  lettuce  last 
year,  and  of  how  carrots  rotted  t)ecause  the 
price  would  not  pay  for  harvesting,  while 
Washint-cn  belatedly  ca'.led  for  more  let- 
tuce, because  the  Army  demanded  it 

CfOvernment  started  out  by  calling  lettuce 
a  luxury,  ended  up  by  classing  It  as  u  neces- 
sity. 

Perhaps  California's  greatest  opportunity, 
and  the  Nation's  greatest  need.  Is  for  farmers 
to  disregard  The  A.  A  A  quotas  and  Increase 
production  of  meat. 

Washinctcn,  which  muffed  ii  in  feed  pro- 
duction plans  this  year,  proposes  to  cover  its 
mistakes  by  fitting  livestock  to  pasture  and 
forage  resources  next  year  Well,  no  State 
can  produce  more  year-around  teed  with  pas- 
turas  and  forage  than  California — Irrigated 
pastures,  natural  pastures,  winter  pastures, 
and  forage  grown  on  fallow  and  unused 
lands.  And  we  can  and  ought  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  practice  of  hogging  down,  wltli 
bogs,  cattle,  and  sheep 

Foraging  turkeys  have  a  place  in  the  We5t 
not  fully  recognlMd  by  the  type  6i  eca- 
demlc  schemers  of  Washington  wlio  are  hu- 
morously described  by  Dan  McKinney.  of  the 
Cattlemen's  Association,  as  "plunging 
blindly  mto  the  river  and  drowning  in  10 
feet  of  water  because  their  statistics  show 
the  average  depth  is  only  4  f eet  " 

Did  you  notice  who  is  buying  all  the  tur- 
keys now?  It's  Washington — for  our  fighting 
men. 

Some  people  are  worried  about  the  re- 
bellious spirit  of  our  western  farmers. 

What  many  of  these  self-reliant  producers 
of  the  West  think  and  say  about  the  reglmen- 
teers of  Washington  would  not  look  well  In 
Ink.  or  sound  well  on  the  air. 

But  no  one  need  worry  whether  they  will 
produce  to  the  limit — they  will. 

They  will  not  produce  for  Washington,  but 
for  war 

They  will  produce  for  the  cause — for  their 
sons. 

And  they  are  too  smart  to  fall  into  the  po- 
litical trap  of  laying  down  on  the  production 
Job  and  giving  the  rfgimenteers  a  chance  to 
turn  the  fury  of  consumers  against  them. 

While  these  farmers  have  tnirled  themselves 
In  production,  they  have  learned  something 
about  the  Importance  of  public  relations 

These  farmers  are  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  West.  They  won  the  West  by  fighting— 
they  have  to  maintain  it  by  fighting 

Their  self-reliance  is  the  spirit  of  real 
democracy. 

You  can  count  un  these  patriots  lor  produc- 
tion in  1944.  They  will  give  80  hours  a  week 
or  more,  to  the  Job.  and  they  will  come 
through  aE^in  magnificently,  despite  tre- 
mendous difficulties. 

That's  the  spirit  of  the  West. 

It's  the  voice  of  victory. 


Prt.  Joe  P.  Martinex,  of  Anit,  Colo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  cnuMAso 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  IS.  1943 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarkB  in  the  Riooib,  I 


include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washiniiton  Past  of  November  12.  1&43: 

IIZRO    POSTHTTMOUSLT    RZWABISD    F<0«    BnKBlNa 

AOVANC*  ON  Atto 

(By  John  O.  Norrls) 
Honor  was  paid  by  the  Army  yesterday  to 

61  privates  for  deeds  of  heroism  of  widely 
differing  character,  one  in  battle  with  the 
Japs  and  the  others  in  combat  against  an 
equally  potent  foe— malaria 

To  Pvt  Joe  P  Martinet.  23,  of  Auit,  C.>lo., 
wp:;t  the  Nation's  highest  honor — the  Cun- 
gres.slonal  Medal  of  Honor.  It  was  awarded 
pi.)sthumuusly,  for  Martinez,  a  former  farm 
laborer,  wus  killed  in  leading;  an  American 
battalion  to  victory  in  a  charge  up  the  snow- 
covered  mountains  of  Attu  Island. 

The  other  50  men  were  given  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  deliberately  exposing  themselves 
to  malaila  In  the  Jungles  of  New  Guinea 
Tiiry  took  part  In  a  test  reminiscent  at  the 
Army  men  under  MaJ  Walter  Reed,  who  ex- 
posed themselves  to  y^ow  fever  In  Cuba  43 
years  ago 

Martinez  was  a  member  of  a  battalion  which 
had  been  trj'lng  lor  several  days  to  drive  the 
Japs  from  a  key  defensive  position  on  Attu. 
but  the  attacks  bo?gcd  down  in  the  face  of 
heavy  machine-gtm,  rifle,  and  mortar  fire. 

•*In  the  face  of  the  severe  hostile  flre."  de- 
clared the  citation  with  the  Uedal  of  Honor, 
"Priva'e  Mar'ilnez  arose  to  his  feet  ard  aioue 
resumed  his  advance.  Occasionally  he 
stopped  to  lu^e  his  comrades  on  and  his 
example  ln.spired  the  others  to  follow." 

He  reached  a  plateau  and  cleared  out  sev- 
eral Jap  fox  hclea  with  hand  grenarles  and  his 
automatic  rifle.  The  troops  accompanying 
hUn  drove  on  but  again  the  attnck  bof;i(ed 
down  under  heavy  Jap  flre  from  protected 
po.'ilions 

"Tlien."  his  battalion  commander  reported, 
"one  Uiue  figure  rose  and  st.irted  up  the  snow 
slope  that  led  to  the  pa-^s.  Arjaln  It  was 
Martinez.    Aaaln  the  other  men  followed  " 

Moving  across  open  ground  unaer  hTivy 
flre,  thr  young  soldier  wiped  out  th»  Japs 
in  one  trench  and  moved  on  forward  up  the 
slope,  s^ill  under  flre.  to  a  second  trench 
which  he  also  clcaxed  of  the  enemy.  Then 
he  went  on  up  the  mountains  in  the  face  of 
the  barrage  and  reached  the  strategi'?  pass. 

"Standing  up  on  the  ridge  overlooking  the 
pass  leading  Into  Chlchagol  Harbor,  he  emp- 
tied his  rifle  Into  the  Japanese  positions  Juit 
beiow  and  beyond  the  pass."  the  War  Dr- 
partment  said.  "He  was  mortally  Wfunded 
with  his  rifle  still  at  his  shoulder,  abforbing 
all  enemy  fire  nad  permitting  all  units  to 
move  up  behind  him  and  successfully  take 
and  hold  the  pass  " 

The  capture  of  this  pats,  said  the  Army, 
was  "an  Important  preliminary  to  the  end 
of  organized  hoetile  resistance"  on  the  isiaod 
of  Attu. 

EXPOSD    TO    DISZASZ 

The  60  privates  wto  voluutetred  to  expose 
themselves  to  malaria  were  quartered  ID  a 
swampy  coconut  grove  near  a  native  village 
wh*ch  was  filled  with  malaria-Infected  na- 
tives. 

For  6  weeks,  the  soldiers  spent  their  work- 
ing hours  at  hard  physical  labtir,  and  no 
steps  were  uken  to  protect  them  from  the 
deadly  anopheles  mosquito.  An  unknown 
niunber  contracted  malaria  and  received 
prompt  treatment,  but  only  after  they  had 
become  victims  of  the  disease. 

Two  other  groups  of  soldiers  took  part  In 
the  test.  One  grcup  was  glTen  atatnine  as 
a  malaria  smyresalvs  and  the  other  a  nsrw 
type  of  drug. 

Complete  reports  tasTS  not  been  received 
on  the  condition  of  the  men  In  the  first  group 
who  contracted  malaria,  but  as  far  ss  the 
)  records  show  here,  none  &•▼•  died. 
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Refionalized  Freight  Rates 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TiNWissEr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATiS 

Friday.  November  12.  1943 

Mr  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  to  have  pnnttd  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  John  P.  Ferri.*:  Director,  Commerce 
Department.  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. The  letter  is  on  the  subject  of  re- 
gionalized freicht  rates,  and  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  findings  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  on  that  question. 

I  may  add  that  recently  Mr.  Ferris 
made  a  speech  here  in  Washington  be- 
fore a  group  interested  in  this  question. 
and  was  asked  to  reduce  his  speech  to 
writing  that  it  misht  be  placed  in  the 
Record,  and  this  letter  is  in  response  to 
that  request.  I  ask  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  Public 
Printer  estimates  that  the  printing  will 
cost  $105. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tennessei  Valixt  Authority, 
Knoxville,  Tenn..  November  3,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Tom  Stewart, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dea*  Senator  Stewart:  This  letter  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  a  brief  statement 
concerning  regionalized  freight  rates,  bused 
upon  the  findings  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. As  I  understand  it.  you  are  particu- 
larly Interested  in  two  subjects:  Economic 
effects.  Including  a  discussion  of  how  the 
freight-rate  handicaps  suffered  by  some  re- 
gions interfere  with  the  efforts  of  business- 
men to  establish  new  manufacturing  enter- 
prises or  to  exp;.nd  old  ones;  and  the  merits 
of  the  contentions  which  have  been  advanced 
against  a  nationally  uniform  system  of  class 
rates  (the  body  of  rates  which  applies  espe- 
cially to  the  more  highly  manufactured  kinds 
of   glKldS  I . 

The  existence  of  large  and  discriminatory 
Inequities  has  been  completely  proved  by 
thonugh  research  studies  conducted  by  im- 
part.al  public  i'genc.es.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  made  its  first  report  on  the  subject 
to  the  Proident  and  the  Cont;rcss  in  1937. 
which  was  published  as  Hou.se  Document  No. 
264.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  scs.Mon.  'he 
Intcriprritorial  Freight  Rate  Problem  of  the 
United  Statts.  Supplemental  Phases  of  tlie 
Interierritorial  Freiynt  Rate  Problem  of  the 
United  States  was  tne  subject  of  a  second 
»tudy  publi>hed  ns  House  Document  No.  271. 
Sevonty-s.xih  Ccngrcss.  first  se  sicn.  The 
T.  V.  A.'.s  latest  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  was  publi.shtd  in  March  of  this 
year  as  Hi  u.-c  Document  No.  137,  Seventy- 
ei^rr-th  Cn.press.  first  session.  Regionalized 
F"r?is;ht  R.itts:  Barrier  to  National  Froduc- 
tivrr.fss.  * 

Tl-.e  transpi  -tatlon  f.icts  about  regionalized 
freight  rates  are  very  thoroughly  brought  out 
In  studies  by  another  Federal  agency,  the 
Board  of  InveMigation  and  Research,  created 
by  the  Tran.sportation  Act  of  1940.  It5  sum- 
mary report  on  tntertemtorial  freight  rates, 
published  as  a  House  document,  was  issued  in 
April  1943;  and  its  full  report  on  interterri- 
tonal  freight  rates  came  out  in  September. 
The  T.  V.  A  has  concluded  after  some  9 
years  cf  consideration  of  tiila  problem  that 


the  existing  reglonaIlz.Ulon  of  class  rates  is 
In  f.ict  one  of  il-.e  iniport..in  barriers  to  the 
dL'velopr.ient  of  ir.anuf  .ctiuuig  m  the  interior 
pans  of  the  ccui.Try  m  gene.-^al,  and  in  the 
South  and  inia:  d  Wvst  m  pirticular. 

This  findii.E;  is  supported  by  the  experience 
over  this  9->ear  pp;  lod  wluch  the  T  V*A. 
has  gained  in  its  program  of  resource  de- 
vel.,pment.  In  connection  with  thir  program 
we  have  analyzed  the  fcitsibility  of  maiiy 
types  of  l!"dii.«trial  operation'^  in  the  Su'h- 
east.  In  di  1112  .'o  we  h.ive  atten'.picd  to  dis- 
cover the  specific  difficuitics  or  bairlt^rs  which 
p.-evenied  the  devcloi  mf.it  of  ;ndu  try  com- 
mensurate w:th  the  raw-materials  resource.*. 
the  skills,  and  the  general  potentialities  of 
the  re' ion.  In  this  work  we  nave  b«en  in 
cl'j.se  c  ;ntnrt  with  the  bu-i:icssmen  of  the 
region:  we  have  not  rehed  merely  on  a'.:st:act 
ecoiK  mic  data.  These  resource-development 
btud.es.  as  well  as  our  analy.sis  01  tlie  trans- 
p<jrtatlon  facts  of  the  situation,  have  cmii- 
vinced  u.?  that  the  unlocking  of  the  rt-souiccs 
of  the  South  and  the  inland  West  for  lull 
development  requires  that  bu-iiiessmen  shall 
know  in  advance,  when  considering  new  in- 
vestments in  industry,  that  they  will  be  faced 
only  with  normal  risks  involved  in  a  new  busi- 
ness venture,  and  not  with  the  added  handi- 
cap of  unfair  freight-rate  discriminations 

The  T.  V.  A.  has  also  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  continued  deficiency  of  indu.s- 
trial  development  In  the  South  and  the  in- 
land West  is  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  their  general  economic  status 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  re.st  ol  the  coun- 
try. Finally,  we  are  convinced  that  the  en- 
tire country  would  benefit  from  expanded 
manufacturing  activities  in  the  inland  regions 
of  the  country.  Higher  income  there  means 
more  buyers  for  tlie  goods  of  the  already 
heavily  Industrialized  regions,  and  It  mean.s 
a  higher  total  national  Income  with  more  to 
go  around.  Practically  everyone  agrees  that 
the  Nation  must,  in  the  post-war  period, 
achieve  a  higher  national  income  and  a  higher 
productivity  than  we  have  ever  had.  The 
development  of  the  South  and  the  inland 
West,  therefore,  is  not  going  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  any  other  region. 

Though  conditions  in  the  Tennesisee  V.iJley 
differ  in  a  variety  of  detail  from  th(.)Se  m  other 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  clear  that  a  basic 
ecoT.omlc  similarity  exists  between  the  South- 
east, the  Southwest,  and  the  interior  VVrst. 
That  similarity  lies  in  the  fact  that  these 
regions  are  predominantly  producers  of  raw 
materials,  including   agricultural  pr(. ducts. 

In  1940.  for  instance,  eight  Southeastern 
States  (roughly  corresponding  with  southern 
freight-rate  territory)  had  nearly  39  percent 
of  their  employed  population  enga^zcd  in  the 
productlc.n  of  raw  materials:  four  South- 
wts'.ern  States,  37  percent;  the  remaining 
eight  States  between  the  Rockies  and  the 
Mi-sissippi,  including  Colorado  (that  is.  west- 
ern trunk-line  freight-rate  territory).  33  per- 
cent. By  contrast.  In  eastern  or  orfic.al  terri- 
tory, the  freight-rate  region  north  of  the 
Chlo  and  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mis  is-^ippi, 
only  11  percent  of  the  employed  populat.  ai 
Wits  en«rged  in  the  production  of  raw  mate- 
rials. To  state  it  differently,  the  suutliern 
and  western  re^^ions  I  have  dclmcatod  hud 
36  percent  cf  the  country's  gainfully  employed 
population  and  62  percent  of  the  pers::)ns 
entjaged  in  raw-materials  production;  but 
they  liad  only  23  pe.'cent — far  bc^"w  th- ;r 
population  percenti'Cte — In  manufartuilr-.e. 
Manufacturing  is  greatly  concentrated  in  ci- 
flrial  territory,  with  55  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's employed  population,  69  percent  of  tl^e 
employment  in  manufactuimg.  and  or.lv  29 
percent  of  the  employment  in  ra.v  materials. 

Another  econcmic  similarity  b?twecn  the 
South  and  West  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  In- 
come of  their  people  is  below  av.iage  In 
1940.  the  national  average  income  per  prrs'ii 
gainfully  employed  wa«  $1,683.    In  western 


trunk-line  territory  It  was  $1,411,  or  16  per- 
cent below  average;  In  southwestern,  $1,177 
or  30  percent  bcl  w;  In  southern,  that  is,  the 
Southeastern  States.  $940,  or  44  percent  be- 
low But  in  ofllri.-l  te.'itory,  the  crreat  in- 
dustrial region,  the  Income  was  $1,988,  or  18 
percent   abi,ive  the   national  average. 

These  facts  su::erst  that  the  level  of  In- 
come varies  with  the  degree  of  industrializa- 
ticn  -that  Income  is  highest  where  the  great- 
ts'  proportion  cf  the  people  get  th?ir  earn- 
ings from  ma:;Ufacturing  and  the  business 
r.nd  service  ent'-rprlscs  that  go  along  with 
mai  ufacturing.  and  lowest  where  th  great- 
est proportion  of  the  people  mu'^t  depend  on 
raw  materials.  V/ith  few  exreptlonr.  we  have 
found  this  to  be  true.  It  is  very  clearly 
shown  in  a  chart  on  page  26  cf  the  latest 
T  V.  A.  freight-rate  report.  '•Regionalized 
frei-iiit  rates:  B  urier  to  national  produc- 
tiveness " 

In  referring  to  industrial  deficiency,  I  am 
no'  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  South  haa 
had  some  rather  conspicuous  Industrial  de- 
velopment in  recent  years.  But  two  facts 
nt-ed  to  be  noted  about  it.  First.  It  Is  far 
too  little  to  meet  the  need.  Second,  most  of 
the  gr'iwth  has  been  either  in  comparatively 
low-grade  p:cducts,  which  are  not  subject  to 
the  freitrht-rate  handicap,  such  as  cast  iron 
pipe,  or  in  products  which  enjoy  such  great 
production-cost  advantages  in  the  South  as 
to  ovrMcome  the  freight-rate  handicaps,  such 
as  cigarettes  and  low-grade  textiles.  As  a 
general  proposition,  the  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  imand  West, 

While  there  is  not  space  to  recite  It  here. 
the  evidence  Indicates  that  these  difficulties 
are  not  self-correcting.  For  a  great  many 
years,  the  South  and  West  have  had  pro- 
portions of  the  country's  manufacturing  far 
short  of  thc'r  proportions  of  the  population. 
And  their  levels  cf  income  have  been  con- 
sistently lower  than  the  national  average, 
barrlns  only  the  short-lived  World  War  No.  1 
agricultural  boom  in  the  West. 

A   NATIONAL    PROBLEM 

It  is  clear,  we  believe,  that  the  South, 
Southwest,  and  inland  West  need  to  produce 
much  more  manufactured  goods  in  the 
future  than  they  have  in  the  past.  For 
soirte  reason  that  fact  has  caused  expressions 
of  alarm  from  some  people  in  the  rate-favored 
ofScial  territory.  They  assume,  apparently, 
that  the  South  and  West  can  have  more 
indu-stry  only  by  taking  industry  away  from 
official  territory.  That  assumption  is  not 
realistic.  It  does  not,  for  example,  fit  the 
facts  of  recent  Industrial  changes  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  region.  Major  recent  Industrial 
developments  hive  represented  productive 
capacity  which  never  before  existed  any- 
where: New  phosphorus  plants,  eloctrochem- 
Ical  operations,  new  quick-freezing  and  food- 
p.-occssing  industries,  to  name  a  few.  Fur- 
thermore, as  we  all  know,  the  desire  for 
manufactured  products  has  never  come  any- 
where near  satl.sraction.  If  industry  can  be 
made  to  grow  more  abundantly  in  the  indus- 
trially deficient  renions,  these  regions  will 
provide  new  markets  that  have  never  before 
existed.  This  also  has  been  proved  by  T.  V.  A. 
experience;  the  very  considerable  growth  in 
the  use  of  electric  power  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region  and  the  S,:)u:h  has  meant  ex- 
panding markets  for  chctrlcn!  equipment  and 
supplies,  virtually  all  of  whicii  are  manu- 
facttired  in  official  territory.  While  new  in- 
dustry, of  course,  im.plies  greater  competition, 
competition  is  not  only  the  life  of  trade  but 
the  only  democratic  means  by  which  the 
American  Nation  can  really  reach  its  full 
potential  dcvelcpment.  Let  the  South  and 
West  build  prosperity  on  the  tuundations  of 
their  great  human,  material,  and  enert-y  re- 
sources, and  not  these  regions  alone  but  eveiy 
part  of  the  country  will  benefit. 
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The  freight-rate  problem  bv?rore  us  Is.ncc-  1 
essar.ly  drawn  on  rtgiona  lines,  for  that  is  ; 
the  way  the  rates  are  made.  It  is  wrong. 
however,  to  regard  the  question  as  a  battle  i 
among  region."*  for  commercial  advantage. 
The  country  cannot  be  fully  prosperotis  until  j 
all  its  part3  a.'e  prosperous. 

The  South  and  West  need  Industry.     Stv-    . 
eral  things  stand  in  the  way.     I  do  not  want 
to  BUegest  for  a  moment  that  frcii;ht  rates    | 
are  the  whole  trouble,  and  we  do  not  think    i 
that  the  correction  of  freight-rate  dlscriml-    j 
nation  will  be  followed  by  an  explosive  growth    1 
cf  Industry.     We  do  l)elieve.  hcv.evcr,   that    ! 
the  class-rate  handicaps  en  the  Seiuth  and    , 
West  act  as  a  slow  poi-vjn  in  the  industrial 
life  of  these  regions.     The  reasons  for  that 
belief   are   partly   set   out    In    tfie   following 
selections  from  the  available  evidence.  | 

HOW   RATE  DIETEHENCXS  HANDICAP  BrSlNESS  j 

Freight  charges  are  a  part  of  the  c<jst  of  , 
doing  business.  As  a  general  proposition,  the 
consumer  finally  pays  all  the  freight — raw 
materials  to  the  plant,  finished  goods  to  the 
distributor  and  merchp.nt,  and  retail  delivery. 
If  the  rates  are  too  high  in  one  region  In 
relation  to  those  in  another,  consumers  In  the 
high-rate  region  must  spend  too  much  of 
their  purchasing  power  in  transportation 
charges,  and  in  consequence  their  purchases 
of  gcxxls  are  necessarily  curtailed.  To  some 
extent,  exactly  that  things  happens  to  con- 
sumers of  manufactured  goods  in  the  South 
and  West. 

Without  overlooking  for  a  moment  the  ef- 
fect of  freight  rates  on  consumer  prices,  we 
are  especially  concerned  with  what  happens 
when  rate-handicapped  producers  come  into 
competition  with  rate-favcred  ones.  The 
public  will  not,  and  could  not  be  rxpected 
to,  pay  a  premium  price  for  any  product 
when  th''  same  product  or  an  equal  one  can 
be  obtained  for  a  normal  price.  Because 
the  rates  from  southern  and  western  plants 
are  much  hifrher  c  a  mile-fcr-mlle  basis 
than  those  from  official  territory  plants,  it 
follows  that  these  rate  differences  must  too 
often  be  absorbed  by  manufacturers  in  the 
rate-handicapped  regions.  This  they  can  do 
only  by  cutting  corners  somewhere. 

The  possibilities  of  corner-cutting  are 
limited.  Sometimes  it  may  be  in  the  prices 
paid  for  raw  materials.  Often  it  falls  on 
waees.  It  is  ea.'^y  to  see  the  connection  be- 
tween the  southern  rate  differential:  that  is, 
an  excess  over  northern  rates,  and  the  south- 
ern wage  differential,  a  margin  below  north- 
ern wages.  Partiv  becau.=e  of  the  freight 
handicap.  It  is  ordinarily  difficult  for  a  new 
Industry  to  get  started  In  the  South  if  it 
pays  wages  as  high  as  those  Jn  the  rate- 
la  vored  region.-:,  sometimes  the  freieht  rate 
handicap  must  be  paid  out  of  profits.  In 
actual  fact,  it  may,  of  course,  require  a  cut 
In  all  three — raw  materials  prices,  wages, 
and  profits. 

I  have  heard  It  said  repeatedly  that  rate 
handicaps  can  have  little  if  any  effect  on 
wages  and  profits.  At  the  same  time,  some 
of  the  same  people  are  flghtinc;  against  having 
the  handicap  removed  because  they  f-nr  the 
heightened  competition  from  scuthern  and 
western  industries.  The  effect  on  wa:tes  and 
profits.  In  actual  fact,  is  often  very  consid- 
erable. 

We  found,  for  Instance,  that  if  the  sweet- 
potato  starch  plant  at  Laurel.  M'.ss  .  had  en- 
Joyed  the  same  bases  of  rates  as  its  official 
territory  competitors  in  a  period  dtiring 
1940  and  1941,  the  saving,  if  devoted  to  high- 
er payments  for  raw  materia!*;,  would  have 
Euppcrted  an  8-percent  rise  In  the  price  cf 
sweet  pot  a  toes.  If  devoted  entirely  to  wages. 
It  would  have  supported  an  increase  of  10 
percent.  And  if  devoted  entirely  to  profits, 
the  actual  net  income  would  have  been  2I4 
times  a.s  great  as  It  actu-.lly  wrs.  Sim.ilar 
stuf'^'-s  made  In  Texas  showed  equally  dra- 
matic results  in  that  State.    The  same  thing 


cou'.d  be  shewn  for  a  very 
cnterprists   in   all   parts   of 


wide  variety  ef 
the  rate-handl- 
cnpped  regions. 

Heic  are  some  ether  examples  based  on  the 
studies  that  went  into  the  makln'-  of  the 
most  recent  T.  V.  A.  report.  Let  me  stress 
that  in  each  instance  the  distances  mvol. ed 
are  equal  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  make  n  «  d.l- 
ferei.ce.  Without  access  to  the  records  of 
ind;\ldual  enterprises,  we  cannot  say  that 
these  examples  actually  apply  to  any  par- 
ticula.  ma.iufacturers.  tut  they  do  6h>  w 
nb-mt  what  scuthern  and  western  manufac- 
turers may  expect  under  the  existing  freight 
rate  system. 

In  carload  lots  (all  these  are  carlot  ex- 
amples 1,  storage  batteries  produced  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla  ,  would  encounter  rate  handi- 
caps oi  112  centf  per  battery  If  sold  in 
Washington  Jn  ce-mpetltlon  with  batteries 
from  Chicago.  The  distances,  as  I  said,  are 
equal.  While  11  2  cents  may  not  sound  im- 
pressive, it  Is  enough  to  cut  out  44  percent 
of  the  customary  profit  In  this  Industry.  Or 
If  the  handicap  was  paid  out  of  wages  instcsd 
of  profits,  it  would  account  for  a  19  percent 
depression  in  the  wages  at  Jacksonville. 

On  paints  shipped  from  Chattane)oga. 
Tenn.,  to  Burlington.  Iowa,  in  competition 
with  Pittsburgh,  the  handicap  would  amount 
to  4.59  cents  per  gallon — which  Is  equal  to 
45  percent  of  the  profits,  or  38  percent  of 
the  wages. 

Here  are  some  Southwestern  examples. 
Milk  bottles  from  Sapulpa,  Okla..  In  competi- 
tion with  Toledo,  Ohio,  at  St.  Louis,  would 
Incur  handicaps  of  11.1  cents  per  gross— not 
a  large  figure  in  itself,  but  18  percent  of  the 
profits.  White  laundry  soap  from  Fort 
Worth.  Tex  .  in  competition  with  Cambrldee, 
Mass.,  at  Augtista,  Ga..  would  suffer  a  handi- 
cap of  13  cents  per  100  pounds — equal  to  29 
percent  of  the  profits.  This  latter  examp.e 
brings  out  the  very  interesting  fact  tha*  the 
present  rate  structure  discourages  direct  trade 
between  the  South  and  the  West  by  giving 
lower  rates  to  traffic  between  official  terri- 
tory and  these  regions. 

The  same  kind  of  result  shows  up  in  ex- 
amples drawn  from  the  inland  West.  Canned 
green  peas  from  Marshall  town.  Iowa  ,  in 
competition  with  peas  from  Indianapolis  at 
Bclvdere.  111.,  equally  distant  from  the  two 
places,  wculd  be  handicapped  only  12  cents 
p?r  case.  But  the  margin  in  the  canning;  in- 
dustry is  so  small  that  this  handicap  amount* 
to  12  percent  of  the  profits.  Automobilr  tires 
from  Denver,  Colo.,  In  competition  with 
Conshohocken.  Pn.  (a  tire  manufacturing 
town  I .  at  Peoria.  111.,  would  undergo  a  handi- 
cap of  13.64  cents  each — amounting  to  31 
percent  of  the  profits. 

I  could  add  Indefinitely  to  these  examples. 
Some  wculd  be  much  more  spectacular;  some 
would  be  less  .so.  They  are  enough,  however, 
to  make  It  clear  that  the  existing  system  of 
freirzht  rates  works  asainst  manufacturing  in 
th-  South  and  West.  Where  paid  cut  cf 
wages,  rate  handicaps  curtail  purchasing  pow- 
er, which  is  the  very  lifeblexsd  of  all  industry. 
W^here  paid  out  of  profits,  they  either  d.s- 
ccurag  capital  investment  or  make  it  Im- 
possible for  manufacturers  In  these  regions 
to  do  business  in  as  wide  a  territory  as  they 
otherwise  might.  And  In  the  broadest  na- 
tional sense,  they  restrict  freedom  of  trade 
within  our  own  continental  area,  though  it 
Is  precisely  this  freedom  that  has  made  us  so 
strong  a  Nation. 

SOME  MISCONCETTIONS 

In  the  light  of  such  considerations,  it  may 
well  be  wondered  why  we  have  so  long  lacked 
Nation-wide  uniformity  in  class  rates.  I  do 
not  have  the  space  to  go  Into  all  the  rea- 
sons, but  I  do  wish  to  deal  briefly  with  a  few 

of  them. 

The  thing  that  has  especially  deterred  ac- 
tion in  the  past  has  been  a  widespread  bcUef 


that  the  costs  ct  providing  transportation 
service  in  the  South  and  West  were  higher 
thau  those  in  ufflclal  territory.  That  belief 
has  now  been  tht»roughly  dlacrfdltcd.  8ev- 
tr.a  studies  duiing  the  1930'8  made  by  Inter- 
state Cv^ir.merce  Commission  staff  member* 
ur.d  the  Federal  Cjordluator  of  Transporta- 
tion began  to  cast  doubt  on  Its  validity. 
Then,  as  a  part  of  the  Commission's  own 
studies  in  c  iinc>  tlcn  with  the  pending  clssj- 
rate  investigation,  its  cost  section  under  Dr. 
Ford  K.  Edw,ards,  undertook  ar.  extremely 
comprehensive  investigation  into  comparative 
ceists.  Tl'.e  results  indicate  that  the  unit 
c(5sts  of  providing  the  service  are.  if  anything, 
a  little  lowtT  in  the  southeast  and  southwest 
than  in  cfficial  territory,  and  only  by  a  small 
percentage  higher  in  western  trunk-line  ter- 
ritory. This  study  has  Ijetn  ordered  printed 
as  Senate  D'x:ument  No.  83.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  first  session. 

Another  current  contention  offered  appar- 
ently In  all  seriousneaa  is  that  southern  and 
western  rate  handicaps  on  manufactured 
gooels  are  offset  by  rate  advautiiges  offered  In 
these  regions  to  raw  materials  and  semi- 
manufactured goods.  This  position  Is  un- 
reasonable and  unfair.  First,  the  same  peo- 
ple do  not  get  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages; the  South  and  West  are  not  all-em- 
bracing ccrpoiations  with  tlie  ability  to  pour 
all  their  profits  and  losses  into  a  single  bal- 
ance sheet.  It  would  be  little  Comfort  to  a 
man  who  wanted  to  make  storage  batteries 
In  Jacksonville  or  tires  In  Denver  to  be  told 
that  his  handicap  Is  canceled  out  by  some 
exceptionally  advantageous  rates  offered  to 
lumber  manufacturers  or  coal-mlnlng  com- 
panies, even  If  they  did  happen  to  be  in  the 
same  regions. 

And  second,  southern  and  western  manu- 
facturers cannot  hope  to  reap  all  the  rate 
advantages  that  may  actually  exist  on  cer- 
tain crude  materials.  Some  of  the  most  Im- 
portant of  these  materials  are  shipped  In 
large  quantities  from  the  South  and  West  to 
official  territory,  to  be  used  In  factories  there. 
On  such  sJ'.ipments,  any  rate  cdvantages  are 
reaped  either  by  southern  and  western  raw 
materials  producers  or  by  official  territory  In- 
dustries, depending  en  competitive  condl- 
tlrr.s.  When  reaped  by  official  territory 
manufacturers,  they  actually  swing  the  terms 
of  competition  further  against  southern  and 
western  manufacturers.  An  cut-bound  rate 
disadvantage  against  one's  self  plus  an  In- 
bound advantepe  for  one's  competitor  Is  not 
dlsi-dvantape  offset,  but  disadvantage  com- 
pounded. Under  such  conditions,  southern 
I  and  western  industry  cannot  hope  to  break 
'<    even. 

A  closely  related  contention  would  have  It 
bel.eved  that  any  reduction  in  southern  end 
western  class  rates  (assuming  that  equalry 
'  would  be  reached  by  reducing  them  to  the 
existing  cfE::al  territory  level)  would  require 
ru.ncus  increases  in  the  commodity  rates  on 
which  raw  materials  and  low-grade  processed 
goods  are  moved  within  and  from  these  re- 
gions. This  f£ar  Is  undoubtedly  behind  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  a  few  "hea\7"  south- 
ern inuustnes  to  any  change.  Even  taken  at 
its  face  value,  this  contention  Is  not  very 
Impressive.  The  very  ones  who  make  It  have 
repeatedly  a.sserted  that  In  the  Southeast, 
probably  90  percent  of  the  total  traffic  movee 
not  en  the  class  rales,  which  are  dlsad- 
vantrgeouEly  high,  but  on  commodity  ralea, 
wh;rh  are  often  as  low  as  those  of  official 
terntcry  and  sometlmee  lower  Since  claaa 
rates  contribute  only  a  comparatively  amall 
part  of  the  total  revenue,  it  fellows  that  they 
could  be  reduced  to  the  official  level  with  only 
very  small  compensatory  Increases  In  the 
large  proportion  of  traf£c  moved  on  com- 
modity rates. 

But  the  contention  acttially  has  no  «uch 
worth.  It  a=«ume8  that  the  totrjl  volume  of 
traific  U  static,  and  hence  that  Paul  can  be 
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paid  only  by  robbing  Peter.  It  entirely  over- 
looks the  fact  that  lower  rates  would  stim- 
ulate more  production  of  and  traffic  in  high- 
grade  manufactured  goods,  with  the  con- 
aequcucc  that  the  railroads  could  expect  to 
earn  nirre  under  1  wer  rates  on  such  goods 
rather  than  le.>^*.  The  same  thmg  has  been 
prnved  over  and  "vcr  in  other  public-utility 
liflds  and  in  fcne  manufacturing  Industries 
as  well. 

Oi;e  of  the  m  vst  often  reiterated  argu- 
meirs  anam'-t  cl-.in'je  has  been  that  the  rail- 
KW-d-i  will  m.;k"  '.'.\y  necessary  concessl.'.ns  on 
lifliuif  of  manufacturers  who  are  suffering 
ii<  in  hl:;h  ciasi  rates,  without  any  need  lor 
dsturbing  the  v  hole  rate  structure.  But  It 
Is  has. rally  unK.r  th:.t  a  new  manufacturer. 
or  a  prospective  manufacturer,  should  have 
to  depend  on  conv.nclng  the  railrrads  that  he 
acTually  require.*;  the  rates.  Equal  opportun- 
ity 1:1  the  m.ttt.-r  of  freight  rates  £h.,uld  be 
n  r.irht.  not  a  favor  to  be  conlerred  in  the 
di.>{retion  of  the  railroads.  I  need  hardly 
lalxir  the  point  either  that  when  relief  must 
be  uiotained  by  negotiation,  the  cost  is  very 
great  It  can  easily  be  borr.e  by  the  larger, 
well -financed  bu.-:nesses.  It  is  an  imprissible 
biird-'n   on   the  small   business. 

f  urthermore,  the  railroads  can  by  no  means 
Rlv.:i.\s  make  gccd  on  their  declaration  of 
wilhngne.vs  to  adjust.  With  the  be-t  will  in 
the  world,  the  originating  southern  or  west- 
ern railroad  can  control  the  rate«=  only  to 
the  end  of  I's  own  lines.  Tlie  records  of  the 
I  C.  C.  cla.s  rate  Investigation  and  of  the 
hearings  on  Senate  942  (to  regulate  freight- 
rate  as.'!oclatior,5)  contain  numerous  In- 
stances In  which  official  territory  lines  have 
either  vetoed  or  unduly  delayed  lower  rates 
the  southern  and  western  lines  have  pro- 
posed to  them  Too  often,  rate  changes  re- 
quire years  of  time  and  batterle?  of  lepnl  and 
rate  counsel— a  lu.tury  denied  to  small  man- 
ufacturers. 

Perhaps  mr«t  serious  of  all.  it  Is  hard  to 
get  relief  without  showing  harm  in  the 
legalistic  sense  to  a  going  concern.  Obvi- 
ously you  cannot  do  It  for  an  enterprise  not 
yet  established,  even  though  it  may  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  adverse  freight  rates  are  the 
very  thing  preventing  the  birth  of  a  new 
Industry. 

In  conclusion,  the  case  for  a  nationally 
uniform  system  of  class  rates  rests  on  three 
propositions.  First,  no  other  system  will 
mete  out  even-handed  Justice  to  Individual 
business  enterprises.  Second,  no  other  sys- 
tem will  confer  equality  of  opportunity 
among  the  several  regions"  to  make  full  use 
of  their  resources  Third,  a  nationally  uni- 
form system  would  promote  greater  produc- 
tion and  greater  prosperity  in  every  region. 
The  big  Job  of  our  generation  Us  not  to 
squabble  among  ourselves  over  the  past  flow 
of  production.  It  Is  rather  to  expand  that 
flow  to  heights  which  were  undreamed  of 
until  the  war  came  along  and  proved  to  us 
we  have  the  means  if  we  have  the  will. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  P    Ferris. 
Director,  Covnnerce  Depr.rtmcnt. 
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Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  a.^^k 
unanimous  cr.n  ont  to  have  printed  in 


I  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
I   made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the 
I   American  Revolution  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Stahl- 
;   man.  one  of  the  owners  and  editors  of 
'   the  Nashville  Banner,  at  Na.shville,  Tenn. 
'       This  speech  was  made  in  Nashville  a 
I  short  time  ago.  and  it  concerns  our  posi- 
I  tion  in  the  present  war  and  our  propo.^ed 
j   position  after  the  war  is  over. 
{       It    is    a    most    interest inf;    speech.    I 
cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  all  of  it, 
I  but  there  is  much  food  for  thought  in  it. 
I  I  am  frank  to  say  th-^.t  I  did  not  knew  at 
the    time    I   first    read    Mr.    Stahlman  s 
!   spef^ch  that  a  United  Nations  Relief  Re- 
habilitr\tion    Administration     had    been 
created.     It  must  ho\e  been  done  while 
I  was  on  my  vacation.    I  aaiee  with  Mr. 
Stahlman  when  he  says  "undi.ubtt'dly  the 
United  States  will  have  to  do  much  to 
help  the  rest  of  the  world  cct  back  on  Its 
feet  after  this  great  struggle  is  over."  but 
I  think  it  would  be  very  uniair  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  well  as  to  ourselv-js  if  we 
undertook  to  feed  them  and  clothe  them 
except  in  the  way  of  tempoiary  aid  to 
those  who  are  in  necci.     I  do  nor  aeree 
with  him  when  he  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  the  matter  is  to  bvpass 
Congress  and   the   Am^-ricnn   people.     I 
do  not  think  the  President  h:is  under- 
taken any  such  thing.    I  think  also  he 
is  mistaken  when  he  says  the  relations 
betwi-en  Congress  and  the  President  have 
been  strained.     I  have  been  liere  duiing 
six      administrations,      and      President 
Roasevelt  seems  to  get  alon!.^  with  Con- 
gress as  well  as  any  of  the  other  Presi- 
dents I  have  known.     Nor  do  I  believe 
that  we  should  have  a  world-wide  politi- 
cal union  of  nations.     I  think   such   a 
course  is  impossible.     However,  when  the 
war  is  over.  I  do  think  we  ought  to  aid 
temporarily  some  of  our  allies  and  a.'^.scci- 
ates  who   are  striving  to  better  them- 
selves, and  at  the  .same  time  I  think  we 
ought  to  en.er  a  firm  agreement  to  keep 
the  peace;  but  I  shall  never  vote  to  sink 
any  more  or:  our  American  ships,  as  the 
Congress  did  after  the  last  war  without 
my  vote,  and  I  shall  never  vote  to  make 
our  land,  naval,  or  air  forces  inferior  to 
those  of  other  nations. 

The  United  States  does  not  desire,  and 
has  never  de'Jired.  to  make  war  on  01  her 
nations.     It    desires    no   other   nation's 
territory.     It  desires  no  reparations  from 
any  other  ration.    It-  does  not  want  to 
take  advantage  of  any  other  nation,  and 
for  that  reason  we  should  be  at  all  times 
prepared  to  defend  our.-elves.    The  ne- 
ce.-;sity  of  this  is  shown  m  the  fact  that 
we  have  liad  two  great  w  crid  v.  ars  v.-ithin 
Ics^  than   2.3  years  of  each  other.    Of 
course,  as  a   result   of   thi.-.   war   which 
other  nations  brought  on.  it  may  be  nec- 
e-sary  for  us  to  retain  .--ome  naval  and 
air  station'^  or  some  strategic  islands  in 
order    thoroughly    to    protect    ourselves 
and  m.ankir.d  generally,  in  the  future, 
from  the  advances  of  warlike  nations; 
but  we  mu-t  be  k-pt  m  a  position  to 
defend  ourselves.     I  will  have  to  change 
my  mind  m  ghtily  if  I  vote  to  lessen  or 
hm.it  our  Navy  or  to  Imiit  our  Air  Corps 
or  Army  to  joroportions  less  than  i^  nec- 
essary in  good  conscience  to  defend  cur- 
selves  from  the  attacks  of  others.     Mr. 
Stahlmans'  speech  is  a  most  thoughtful 
and   instruc:ive  one  on  vital  questions 
before  us,  and  the  questions  he  rau-es  are  , 


put  in  a  most  forceful  and  energetic 
.-tyle.  and  are  entitled  to  high  considera- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
o;der  to  furm  a  more  perfect  Union,  esiabll.sh 
J:ist;ce.  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
iiiT  the  conminn  delcnse.  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  s.nd  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constituticn  fur  the  UnltoO 
States  of  America." 

Here,  gentlemen,  we  find  the  hopes,  the 
prajers.  the  aspiration*,  and  Idcal.s  of  a  tree 
people  provided  in  the  preamble  of  the  C(jn- 
bcitution  of  the  Unred  States.  Ordinarily  1 
believe  you  wuuld  expect  me,  a  newspaper- 
man, to  come  before  you  prep.ired  to  cielei.d 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  or,  at  least,  the  first  art.cle 
01  amendment  to  the  Con.^titution,  tcariiig 
on  the  original  Four  Freedom!^ — freoduin  ol 
religion,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  ot  the 
press   and  the  rltzht  to  peace;:ble  a^bembly 

Tod.iy  we  celebrate  the  one  hundred  aiui 
fifty-sixth  anniversary  of  this  remarkable 
document.  V.'e  do  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  document  has  been  under  continual 
rttack  and  yet  has  survived.  We  pay  tribute 
tc  th  s  dociment.  the  very  conierstor-c  of  the 
fcuiid.ition  ol  our  freedom,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  once  again  embroiled  in  a  global  war. 
I  think  it's  fittin';.  at  Ica.-t.  that  we  as  men 
intensely  Interested  in  ihe  wellare  of  our 
Nation  take  time  I'Ut  from  our  business  and 
give  conslderaiion  to  things  thut  are  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

While  I  kiKiv*  that  all  of  us  consider  the 
winning  of  the  war  a.s  the  most  important 
thing  in  our  lives  today,  surely  none  of  us 
can  be  so  blind  that' we  are  not  willing  to 
luuk  beyond'  the  war  itself  to  the  post-war 
period,  and  our  plans,  along  with  our  Allied 
Nations,  for  the  world  to  be.  I  suppose  that 
there  are  hundieds  of  organizations  that  have 
already  formed  pust-war  committees  and  are 
r.ow  busily  du-eu-smg  plans  for  a  better  world. 
Bur.  Gentlemen,  there  will  be  one  great  com- 
mittee, so  far  a.«  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerne»d,  that  will  have  to  pitss  upon  any  post- 
v.ar  plans  that  we  may  make.  And  that  com- 
mittee Is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
And  it  is  about  the  Senate  and  Its  powers 
and  the  power.*^  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  I  would  like  to  direct  some  of  my 
remarks  loelay. 

Article  II.  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
says  a.s  follows,  speaking  of  the  President: 

"He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
adv.ce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  providing  two-thirds  of  the  Sei: atois 
present  concur." 

There  has  been  much  talk,  seemingly  much 
coniu.slon.  reg.trdinj;  the  suggestions  by  cer- 
tain Conpres.'-n.en  for  an  abrcgation  of  this 
right  of  the  Senate  to  pass  upon  treaties 
Some  sug[.est  that  the  House  be  permitted 
to  vote  upon  these  matters,  also;  and  ethers 
merely  suggest  removing  the  two-thirds  rule, 
and  allow  the  Senate  to  pass  treaties  by  a 
mujority  vote.  We  will  not  discuss  thi.s  pha^e 
of  the  matter  at  all.  We  shall  leave  that  for 
others  to  discuss. 

Our  thoughts  today  are  going  to  be  di- 
rected toward  these  plans  that  already  have 
been  formulated,  and  suggested  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  plan— a  post-war  pla.i  for 
this  Nation— sugge'^ted  by  the  Executive,  and 
never  as  yet  referred  to  the  Scnaie  for  con- 
currence. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  here  todav  know 
what  the  newest  alphabet  bcdy  is.  Well.  It's 
none  other  than  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  perhaps 
better  known  as  the  United  Nations  Helief 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  Put  tog  'ther 
by  the  American.  Br.tish.  Chinese,  and'' Rus- 
sian Governments  (this  U.  N  R.  R.  A  has 
been  submitted  tn  31  r.aticns,  wh.rh.  together 
with  the  United  States,  make  uo  the'proup 
known  as  the  United  Nat.ci.s     it  is  a  h'ae- 
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print  of  (1)  a  post-war  league  of  nations,  and 
(2)  a  post-war  world-wide  W.  P.  A  )  And  now 
let's  see  how  this  great  organization  Is  to  be 
formed.  First,  there  will  be  one  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  32  United  Nations,  but 
a  central  committee  which  will  do  the  real 
business,  will  be  made  up  of  Americans,  Brit- 
ish, Chinese,  and  Russian  representatives. 
The  director  general  choten  by  the  Big  Four 
l.s  to  have  truly  colossal  power  and  appar- 
ently can  be  removed  only  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  central  committee. 

Vice  President  Henby  A.  Wallace's  dally 
quart  of  milk  for  everybody  in  the  world  is 
Just  peanuts  compared  to  what  the  real  btisl- 
ncss  of  this  organization  Is  to  Include;  and 
that  will  be  about  everything  you  can  Imagine 
In  the  way  of  post-war  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  whole  world.  It  will  mean  food, 
clothing,  hoiis-.rg,  medicine,  other  basic  neces- 
sities and  other  essential  services.  They  are 
to  be  dealt  around,  and  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is 
to  be  responsible  for  shipping  them  wherever 
they  are  needed.  And,  In  addition,  more 
powers  are  c»>nferred  en  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. — to 
acquire,  hold,  and  tran.-fcr  property;  to  make 
contracts,  undertake  cbiigations,  designate 
and  create  agencies,  and  perform  all  other 
acts  flttir.g  to  Its  purpose. 

No  wonder  this  sounded  like  a  treaty  to 
certain  Senators,  and  no  wonder  that  certain 
Senators  considering  It  highly  important  that 
under  the  Constitution  the  Senate  shall  have 
final  say,  decided  that  the  Senate  shi_uid  have 
the  final  say. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  De;  artmcnt. 
In  reply  to  a  query  from  the  Senate,  an- 
nounced that  It  had  been  decided  that  after 
consultation  with  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  both  Houses  of  Coueress.  that  the 
United  States  participation  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  United  Nations  Administra- 
tion should  be  through  an  executive  agree- 
ment. 

Undoubtedly  the  United  States  will  have 
to  do  much  tc  help  the  rest  of  the  world 
get  back  on  Its  feet  after  this  great  struggie 
13  over.  And  perhaps  It  Is  right  that  we 
should  assume  that  responsibility.  We  shall 
not  argue  that.  However.  It  does  seem 
only  right  that  the  Amcr;can  pccnle  shcu'd 
have  a  right  to  say  just  he /.v  they  should 
like  to  participate  in  this  pust-war  work.  It 
seems  only  right  tliat  the  Senate  should  not 
be  bypassed  by  the  President  in  his  efforts 
to  assure  favorable  consideration  of  this 
pro'jiem,  but  that  it  shoula  be  «^ubmitted 
to  the  Senate,  along  with  all  other  treaties, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past 

Perhaps  the  President  remembers  the  Ill- 
fated  Lt-;;guo  ot  Nations  and  ihe  treatment 
of  Presielent  Wilson  by  the  Senate  on  that 
occasion.  That  Is  no  exctise  this  time. 
There  should  be  full,  free,  and  public  de- 
bate on  this  proposal.  The  American  people 
who  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  the- 
only  one.'j  nominated  to  pay  the  ce>fcts  of  the 
post-war  world  restoration,  certainly  should 
have  a  reasonably  clear  idea  of  what  these 
cc'Sts  are  going  to  be.  It  seems  that  this 
Is  but  another  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
Executive  leader  to  bvpass  Congress  and  at 
the  same  time  to  bypass  the  American  peo- 
ple— thus  making  laws  by  Executive  order. 

Why  should  the  administration  bo  so  de- 
termined to  pull  us  into  some  sort  of  league 
of  nations  or  world  state  cr  EUpergovernmeiit 
by  the  back  door?  Why  not  enter  by  the 
front  doer,  with  cur  eyes  wide  open?  Aren't 
the  American  people  intell.gent  enough  to 
see  the  necessity  of  some  type  of  world  fed- 
eration? Haven't  we  been  through  enough 
In  the  past  25  years  to  realize  that  only  a 
strong  International  government  of  some  sort 
can  assure  us  any  lasting  peace?  If  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  desire  to  go  In  for  a 
world  federation  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
do  so.  llicy  also  have  the  right  and  I  believe 
It  Is  the  duty  to  insist  that  the  chanee  be 
made  only  after  all  the  people  know  what  It 
means,  and  know  It  in  the  way  provided  by 
the  Coustituiion. 


It  has  been  many  years  since  the  relations 
between  Congress  and  the  President  have 
been  as  strained  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  Tins  should  not  be,  especially  in  war- 
time, for  a  healthy  relationship  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government  can  t>e  maintained  only  if  each 
respects  fully  the  rights  of  the  other  and 
keeps  within  Its  proper  field,  and  rece)gnlxes 
Its  own  function.s  and  responsibilities. 

It  has  been  ably  pointed  out  that  the  ques- 
tions that  tl;e  Constitution  does  not  answer 
regarding  the  relationship  of  Congress  and 
the  President,  must  be  answered  by  common 
sense.  1  agree  with  that.  The  relationship 
will  be  determined  by  acts  both  of  Initiative 
and  of  self-restraint  and  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  both.  Congress  has  traditionally  re- 
sented detailed  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  xecutive  departments,  regard- 
ing legi.slation.  It  has  always  t)een  con- 
sidered by  Congre-ss.  something  of  an  out- 
rage for  the  executive  department  actually 
to  frame  a  bill  itself  and  openly  declare  it 
to  be  an  admiinlstratlon  bill.  But  this  re- 
sentment finds  no  justification  whatever  in 
the  Constitution,  for  the  Constitution  de- 
clares that:  "The  President  shall  from  time 
to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Information  of 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  recommend  to 
their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  Bhf.ll 
Judge  necessary  and  expedient." 

Many  feel  that  by  thus  resenting  and  dis- 
couraging such  action,  Congress  has  not  only 
failed  to  receive  from  the  President  the  kind 
of  open  guidance  that  It  should  get,  bu^  it 
has  actually  encruraged  the  President  and 
executive  departments  to  evade  what  ought 
to  be  their  plain  responsibilities.  If  Con- 
gress Invites  the  fullest  Executive  recom- 
mendations concerning  Its  course  of  action, 
while  it  is  under  no  obligation  to  follow  these 
recommendations,  certainly  whenever  It  de- 
parts from  them.  It  must  depart  from  them 
Intelligently  and  responsibly.  It  merely 
means  that  If  Consress  hopes  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  unparalleled  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities impxjsed  upon  It  by  the  present  crisis. 
It  mi;st  be  orei'.nlzed  much  better  than  it 
new  Is.  Congress  must  equip  Itself  better, 
must  have  its  own  expert  advisers.  &  full  re- 
search staff:  It  must  reduce  the  number  and 
greatly  reduce  the  existing  prerogatives,  of 
the  hundreds  of  standing  and  specuU  com- 
mittees it  has  at  present.  Yes.  if  Congress 
hopes  to  adopt  any  coherent,  unlfted  policy 
of  its  own.  then  the  recommendations  of  Its 
standing  committees  must  all  be  channdcd 
through  some  single  over-all  committee.  The 
President  and  Congress  must  Join  hanels  in 
this  emergency.  Congiess  must  at  last  sub- 
mit to  discipline  and  to  unified  leadership. 
Only  in  that  way  can  we  hope  to  have  a  co- 
herent policy  and  a  definite  direction. 

Certainly  the  way  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  not  been  easy  these  last 
few  years,  and  while  many  of  us  have  criti- 
cized him  and  still  feel  free  to  criticize  him 
for  what  we  consider  his  mistakes,  the  Presi- 
dent has  at  least  shown  a  willingness  to  fight 
this  war  with  no  holds  barred.  While  the 
battle  is  being  successfully  waged  in  north 
Africa.  In  Guadalcanal.  China,  the  Aleutians, 
and  wherever  the  American  Flag  flies,  the 
baitle  cf  Washington  has  not  been  so  success- 
ful. For  here  within  the  President's  ranks, 
the  ranks  of  the  administration,  we  find  mis- 
understandings, petty  Jealousies,  hatred,  pnd 
at  times  open  rebellion.  Here  we  have  found 
new  dealer  arrayed  against  new  dealer.  Here 
we  have  found  men  in  high  places  passing  the 
"lie."  For  nearly  2  years  new  we  have  seen 
a  constant  stream  of  wild-eyed  dreamers, 
theorists,  passing  In  and  out  cf  the  Waah- 
ineton  scene.  Some  perhaps  have  accom- 
plished .some  good;  others  have  but  wasted 
time  and  money  cf  a  beneficent  government. 
Perhaps  If  the  President  secures  less  dissen- 
£icn  In  his  own  ranks  In  the  future,  the  Sen- 
ate may  respond  mere  kindly  to  his  requests 
for  consideration  of  administration-supported 
bills.   The  President  himscll  took  ample  steps 


to  provide  against  any  more  outburat«  on  the 
part  cf  leading  new  declers,  when  he  an- 
nounced If  any.member  of  his  admlnUlratJcn 
wished  to  criticize  the  administration  policies 
and  personnel,  he  must  submit  bla  reslfiia- 
tlon  along  with  his  criticism. 

One  of  the  basic  causes  of  the  ensuing  bat- 
tle of  Washington  Is  due  to  the  resentment 
pn  duccd  on  Capitol  Hill  of  the  President'* 
failure  to  follow  procedure  in  matters  cf  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  the  destroyer -base*  trade, 
and  other  International  commitments,  none 
cf  which  he  referred  to  the  Congreee,  for  the 
cbvicus  reason   that  CongnJas  at  that   time 
was  divided.    The   President   la   net   obliged 
to  do  this.    In  the  instance  of  the  charter, 
he  had  reason  to  expect  rough  sledding  If  he 
did.     Upon   the  terms  of   the  Constitution, 
Itself,  he  conducts  the  Nation's  foreign   af- 
fairs and  can  state  Hi  foreign  glides  as  he 
may    determine,    and    yet    that    same    Con- 
stitution gives  the  Senate  authority  to  ratify 
or   reject    treaties    growing    out   of    foreign 
policies.     Thus  on  Congress   it   bestows  the 
hUthotlty   to   ratify   or   reject   certain   other 
agreements  that  provide  or  refuse  the  funds 
to  operate.     It  world  be  fine  if  Mr  Roosevelt 
could  say  as  Mr.  Churchill  can,  that  his  Gov- 
ernment Is  behind  him.  not  only  on  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  but  other  moves  of  foreign 
policy:  then  there  would  t>e  less  fighting  on 
the  American  political  front,  more  assurance 
of  a  sound,  unified  post-war  policy  In  Wash- 
Ington.     It   Is  only   natural   that   when   the 
charter   was   first   sprung   on    the   Congrese 
that  some  of  the  Members  quickly  challenged 
the  President's  right  to  state  such  a  point 
as    point    1.     "The    countries    seek    no   ag- 
prandizement,      territorial      cr      othcrwlae." 
Those  In  Congress  who  did  not  agree  with  thie 
had  in  mind  the  many  Japanese  Islands  from 
which    their   attack    was    launched    agairut 
Peail  Harber.     Congress  would  not  agree  to 
leave  these  In  the  hands  of  Japan  after  the 
war   and  there  will  be  a  strong  movement, 
certainly,  to  put  them  under  the  Stars  and 
S^r.pes 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  In  the  beginning 
we  fought  cur  Revolution  against  an  execu- 
tive. George  III.  and  the  result  of  It  was  that 
the  American  people  entered  their  national 
period  with  a  decided  prejudice  against  Exec- 
utive pc  wer.  In  fact  a  fear  of  strong  govern- 
ment of  ail  soits.  That  fact  was  of  cr'ur^e 
reflected  In  this  Constitution  about  which 
we  speuk.  Yet,  we  must  realize  that  from 
1787  to  the  present  time,  the  powers  of  the 
oCiCe  of  President  have  expanded  tremen- 
dously. In  other  words.  Executive  power  as  it 
exists  today  Is  a  nratter  of  development,  while 
congressional  power  to  a  certain  extent  Is 
still  a  matur  of  constitutional  grants  end 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  regard  to 
these  grant*. 

We  must  not  take  the  posltlnn  cf  criticizing 
the  President  of  undue  assumption  cf  power, 
because  the  President  has  riot  done  any- 
thing that  Congreas  could  not  undo,  aiid 
since  Congress  has  failed  to  undo  anything, 
certalnl;  we  can't  say  that  the  President  has 
seized  powers.  I  think  we  must  reaUae  the 
distinction  which  miast  be  drawn  l>eiween 
wartime  and  peacetime  actions  by  both  the 
President  and  the  leguBlatlve  bcdlea.  In  a 
normal  period,  the  President  merely  suggests 
policy.  CongrcFs  corislders  It,  deliberates  oa 
it,  amends  It  and  finally  enacts  the  law.  but  la 
times  like  the  present  emergency,  the  Presi- 
dent steps  cut,  does  things  and  subsequently 
asks  Congress  for  Its  approval  of  the  things 
be  has  done.  We  must  all  agree  that  Con- 
gress could  In  nowise  execute  a  defense  pro- 
gram. When  an  emergency  occurs,  the  powera 
change,  usually  In  the  direction  cf  an  In- 
crease cf  Executive  power.  Some  Insist  that 
in  an  emergency  the  President  instead  of  hav- 
ing more  power,  should  have  leas;  that  In- 
volvement In  a  war  Ijs  the  most  vital  step  ft 
nation  could  take,  and  it  should  not  be  left 
to  one  man.  But,  after  all.  no  one  man  ever 
involved  us  In  war.  I  still  think  that  wc  are 
furnished  With  all  the  checks  and  balance* 
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roc«'.>*ary  In  povernment.  and  I  believe  that 
S^'iiator  Noma'  statement  rcgarciir.g  the  war 
and  tlie  Prtildent  ;s  cne  cf  the  most  apt. 
S.-nator  N-irris  said:  "Yva  can't  beat  Hitler 
with  ccnijrrssliinal  commit tee.«.  Somebody's 
got  to  have  the  power.  Even  If  I  thought 
RiX)Sfvelt  w;us  going  to  abuse  that  pcwer,  1 
wiiuld  want  :-  k,:ve  it  to  him.  because  sume- 
bt)dy  has  to  evrrrise  the  power." 

Omgess  ha.s  every  .ieht  to  expect  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  nonpartisan  leadership,  Its 
true  that  he  is  the  head  of  his  party,  but  he  is 
also  the  head  of  his  Nation.  And.  the  Presi- 
dent too.  haj  the  right  to  expect  of  Congress 
the  same  treatment  No  one  In  this  emer- 
gency has  the  right  to  play  politics  with  the 
lives  of  millions  of  American  boys. 

The  days  that  are  yet  to  come  will  be  the 
most  Important  In  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion of  ours  Decisions  will  have  to  be  made; 
decisions  of  importance  that  will  aflect  the 
Uvea  of  130.000.000  pecple.  The  United  States 
must  have  a  strong  foreign  policy,  "not 
merely  »  war  to  be  won,"  upon  which  to  base 
Us  post-war  foreign  alliances. 

None  car.  say  when  the  war  will  be  over 
nor  when  the  peace  will  arrive,  but  when 
that  time  dOes  come,  the  Senate  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  Us  responsibllit'es  fear- 
lessly, and  In  order  to  do  that  they  must  be 
well  InXormed.  they  must  be  Informed  of  the 
thoughts  in  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  their 
constltuenu  back  home  They  must  know 
ard  feel  the  pulse  of  the  American  people. 
When  they  vote,  they  must  vote  the  con- 
science of  a  nation.  It  should  be  our  desire 
that  we  send  to  the  peace  table  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  men  competent 
to  discuss  those  things  which  will  directly 
or  Indirectly  affect  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. Tliey  must  be  able  to  speak  as  one 
voice,  and  If  It  be  the  will  of  the  people, 
hold  out  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
a  guarantee  of  free  determination  of  their 
own  individual  national  existence.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  part  we  have  to  play  along 
with  England  and  with  Russia  is  that  of  a 
military  protector  of  the  weai-  and  a  mighty 
check  upon  the  strong. 

We  must  have  a  reasoned  philosophy  about 
the  war  and  about  the  peace,  as  well.  We 
must  recognize  this  simple  truth  that  all  the 
peoples  on  this  planet  are  bound  together 
Indivlsibly  in  an  economic  union,  and  that 
the  only  hope  for  a  lasting  peace  can  come 
from  a  world-wide  political  union.  We  are 
fighting  thi3  war  to  determine  whether  or 
not  this  iK.miC3l  unification  shall  be  armed 
force  or  from  a  meeting  cf  the  minds.  This 
Is  the  important  question  that  this  war  must 
•ettle 

I  believe  that  there  are  few  Americans,  at 
least  thoughtful  Americans,  who  do  not  be- 
lieve and  upderstand  that  there  nv  -^  be  set 
up  somehow  in  this  pcst-war  world,  what  is 
calied  a  "prace  enforcement  union." 

Order  Ls  always  maintained  among  the  in- 
habitants of  nations  by  police,  and  thus 
when  we  talk  about  enforced  maintenance  of 
pe.ice  ninoiii:  whole  peoples,  we  must  neces- 
sarily think  of  International  policing.  To 
secure  this  there  must  be  a  central  recognized 
sovereignty  that  will  limit  the  sovereignty 
of  each  ai'd  every  other  state.  This  then  is 
the  price  that  mit-^t  be  paid  for  that  peace 
and  progre-s  and  freedom  that  we  set  up 
as  the  worshipped  shrine  cf  our  political 
philosophy. 

Without  this  there  can  be  no  end  to 
periodic  worldwide  v.ars.  into  every  one  of 
which  we  Americans  will  be  sucked  as  we 
were.  ,«=eem1nr;ly  against  our  will,  in  World 
W'ar  No.  1  and  now  again  Into  this  one.  It  is 
time  that  the  political  constitution  of  all 
sc-iety  catches  up  with  a  more  advanced 
economic  world  mechanism,  and  if  we,  as  a 
nation,  persist  in  remaining  blind  to  this 
need,  we  are  sir^p'y  promotmc:  human  mis- 
ery and  obstrucTir.g  human  progress. 


If  It  is  C'ur  aim  as  a  nat;on  to  strive  to 
imprcvt'  htiman  welf.iie.  with  ireedom  and 
Justice  for  ill.  then  is  It  not  our  re.-ponsibil- 
Ity  to  see  :hat  a  pence,  soundly  and  Intel- 
ligently based  upon  these  premises,  securf; 
these  rights  for  the  nations  of  the  world^ 
For  such  a  peace  will  ti-uly  be  "the  iast,  best 
hope  of  earth."  and  It  is  the  men  ard  women 
of  thi.s  generation  wlio  wiU  nobly  save  ur 
meanly  los'?  It. 
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OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  tJTATES 

Monday,  November  15  ilcQislative  day  of 
Friday.  November  i2»,  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "The  Third  Imperative"  delivered 
by  me  on  November  11,  1943,  over  radio 
stations  in  Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.-s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  our  first  talk  of  this  series,  cur  subject 
was  The  Five  Imperatives.  Several  weeks 
ago  we  discussed  the  fifth  imperative— the 
Imperative  need  of  all  America  to  learn  and 
apply  the  le.ssons  of  cooperation,  tolerance. 
Industry,  and  charity,  and  to  apply  them  ever 
Increasingly  now.  and  In  the  post-war  period. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  discussed  the  first  of 
the  five  imperatives,  to  wit:  The  imperative 
need  of  all  America  appreciating  the  enor- 
mous task  confronting  America  before  the 
war  is  won. 

A  week  ago  we  discussed  the  second  im- 
perative, to  wit;  The  imperative  need  of 
working  ouv  complete  accord  betv.ecn  the 
United  Nations  In  the  war  effort. 

At  this  t;me  we  shall  discuss  the  third 
Imperative — the  Imperative  need  of  \v.  rkir:^ 
out  now.  complete  accord  between  the  United 
Nations  for  the  post-war  period. 

In  the  5th  of  November  la^t.  the  Senate 
of  the  Unittd  States  took  a  sienificant  step 
toward  international  accord  when  it  pas.«ed 
Senate  Resolution  192.  In  view  of  the  wide- 
spread dlscu::£ion  precipitated  by  the  passage 
of  that  resolution.  I  am  relating  it  to  the 
subject  undi'r  consideration   this  evening 

The  resolution  resolved,  that  the  war 
against  all  o.ir  enemies  be  waged  until  com- 
plete victory  is  achieved;  that  the  United 
States  cooperate  with  its  comrades  in  arms 
in  securing  (i  Just  and  an  honorable  peace: 
and  that  the  United  States,  acting  throu:;h 
its  Constitutional  processes.  Join  with  free 
and  sovereign  nations  in  the  establishment 
and  mainten.  nee  of  international  atithorlty 
with  power  to  prevent  r.gqresslon.  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

This  resolution  Is  based  on  sound  think- 
ing. It  Is  a  harbinger  cf  better  things  to 
come.  It  manifests  that  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion which  omens  well  for  the  future  cf  the 
world.  However,  it  is  not  a  fuiflllmcnt— it 
Is  simply  a  beginning  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  mere  adoption  of  a  resolution 
will  not  accomplish  the  objective — the  im- 
perative need  for  working  out  complete  ac- 
cord between  the  United  Nations  for  the 
post-war  period.  To  attain  that  end.  this 
resolution  must  be  Implemented  by  the  will 
to  keep  and  enforce  the  ptwce;  and  that  w-il    I 


must  exist  not  only  In  America,  but  In  each 
of  the  United  Nations  and  m  ma'iy  others. 
Without  this  will  for  peace,  wars  w  11  con- 
tinue to  rise  and  sweep  the  world. 

I  believe  that  world  peace  can  best  be  as- 
sured only  when  sovereign  states,  while  pre- 
serving their  ov.-n  full  sovereignly.  a;icl  pro- 
tecting their  ciwn  interests,  find  c?.mmon 
ground  on  which  to  work  together.  To  find 
a  c uinmon  ground  is  the  important  thing. 
The  Unittd  Nations  have  fought  well  together 
because  they  had  ideals  in  common  f o  •  which 
to  fight.  They  will  work  well  togcthc:  in  the 
peace  which  fellows  the  war,  if  thfy  have 
ideals  in  Common  on  which  to  build  a  last- 
ing peace. 

This  common  ground  can  be  found  Dnly  by 
clearing  away  existing  differences  among  the 
major  Allied  N&tions.  and  building  t.ie  new 
order  we  seek,  on  the  basis  of  deflnitJ,  com- 
mon purp<ibes.  Common  ground  was  found 
at  Moscow,  in  the  declaration  which  pro- 
vided, (1)  for  unconditional  surrende  •  of  the 
Axis;  (2)  united  action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  peace  and  security;  (3)  continued 
cooperation  when  peace  comes  for  regulation 
of  and  enforcement  of  peace;  (4)  agieement 
on  statement  in  relation  to  Austria  ard  Italy. 

Thi.s,  as  I  have  said,  was  Just  a  beginning. 
It  is  the  hope  of  all  of  us  that  this  common 
ground  will  b».  extended. 

Of  course,  the  Executive  of  this  Nfilion  Is 
the  negotiator  under  our  Constitution.  It 
IS  for  him  and  our  allies  to  develop  thi.t  com- 
mon ground.  The  Senate  cannot  draw  the 
blueprint.  It  cannot  be  drawn  by  any  one 
nation.  It  must  be  drawn  by  all  the  nations 
who  are  parties  to  It.  The  Senate  then  can 
ratify,  advise,  or  reject. 

The  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  Senate 
expressed  a  hop' — yes,  more,  a  faith — that 
the  way  will  be  found  for  permanent  peace. 
The  Senate  and  the  people  know  tha:  there 
is  nothing  magic  in  this  resolution,  that  It 
Will  not  of  itself  do  away  with  the  caiises  of 
war.  The  nations  of  the  world  will  have  to 
bring  about  a  moral  housecleaning  within 
themselve.s — a  cleansing  of  themselves;  from 
the  causes  of  war.  Yes;  there  must  be  a 
moral  and  a  spiritual  renaissance  in  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  before  we  can  expect  any 
real  cure  for  war;  and  that  moral  awakening 
will  brine:  into  being  that  will  for  peace 
vvhirh  will  build  a  common  ground  for  all 
rations 

By  this  resolution  the  Senate  virtually 
says  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  "Come,  Join 
viith  us  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  way  which 
will  lead  to  peace.  Come,  let  us  reason  to- 
i-ether  and  work  toiiether  to  find  the  solu- 
tion to  war  and  the  threat  of  world  war." 

It  IS  apparent  to  everyone  now.  and  1  hope 
it  Will  remain  apparent  in  America  for  geii- 
eraticiis  to  come,  that  until  IntemaUonal 
relationships  become  beyond  all  quesicn  or- 
derly and  morally  secure,  this  country  must 
keep  Its  powder  dry  and  maintain  it;?  de- 
fenses, so  there  will  be  no  more  Pearl  Har- 
bors It  is  our  obhgaticn  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  world  to  mnke  sure  that  Amerjca  re- 
mains safe.  Anicrica  Is  sound  at  the  core, 
rnd  we  do  not  want  any  synthetic  thinking 
to  threaten  her  safety  or  her  liberty. 

So  rruch  has  been  said  abcu*  this  resolu- 
tion, that  I  want  to  emphasize  that  w.-  must 
not  be  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  security 
by  its  pa'sat'e  and  by  the  resultln-  actions 
of  the  Prcsidf^nt  and  the  Senate  now  and 
in  the  p.-vt-w.ir  period.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened after  the  last  World  War.  Why.  the 
Kellogg-Bnand  Pact  even  outlav.ed  war.  and 
a  lot  of  folks  thought  it  would  be  effective. 
I  don't  want  such  mental  sabotage  to  occur 
again.  I  don't  want  cur  people  to  fall  into 
a  slough  of  unreality  where  they  forget  they 
are  living  in  a  world,  not  of  angels  but  of 
mortals  s.  me  of  whom,  unfortunately,  have 
not  learned  to  respect  the  rights  of  other"^ 
Next  time,  an  R.  A.  F.  may  not  be  able  to 
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save  us  In  those  years  following  the  First  1 
World  War.  w<?  came  throui;h  a  period  In 
which  we  thought  we  could,  bv  niere  legisla- 
tion, change  practically  every  law  of  nature, 
economics,  and  politic*  We  know  differ- 
ently now. 

Tliere  is  a  hunger  in  America,  and  all  over 
the  v.orld.  for  peace — for  doing  away  with 
this  awful  curse  of  war  which  has  hovered 
over  the  wcr'd  since  the  dawn  cf  human 
history.  This  Ls  a  pood  hunger,  and  I  hop? 
and  pray  we  may  find  the  way  to  satisfy  the 
craving  for  peace. 

In"  the  post-war  period.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  those  v^iio  deal  for  America  around 
the  peace  table  will  be  on  their  toes— that 
they  will  be  alert  and  on  guard.  I  want 
America  to  go  into  this  era  with  hope  and 
faith,  faith  In  God  Almighty,  faith  in  her 
own  di^stiny;  but  I  dont  want  her  to  clo-e 
her  eyes  to  realities.  We  want  to  help  the 
world.  We  want  to  help  other  nations  to 
get  on  their  feet  and  become  seif-EUstam- 
lP.g_lhat  is  one  of  the  ways  to  attain  that 
common  ground  we've  been  talking  about— 
but  we  do  not  want  to  be  a  perpetual  Santa 
Claus  for  the  world  That  would  not  be 
good  for  the  world,  and  it  certainly  would 
not  be  good  for  Santa  Claus 

Can  the  United  Nations  agree  on  a  plan— 
a  Just  plan,  to  keep  peace  in  the  world? 
Then,  will  the  United  Nations  abide  by  that 
plan,  live  up  to  its  obligations? 

In  other  words,  is  tliere  a  will  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  a  will  to  enforce  that  peace 
If  necessary''  These  que.'^tions  present  the 
Issues   at    stake. 

Tlie  world  is  m  ferment  as  never  before 
Our  boys  are  all  over  the  world,  and  they 
are  learning  a  lot  about  it.  and  about  its 
various  peoples  They  will  have  to  be  con- 
sulted about  this  peace  plan  The  fact  that 
these  boys  are  getting  acquainted  with  so 
many  different  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
that  those  peoples  are  becomai!?  acquainted 
With  American  boys  witli  American  IdeaH. 
should  m.ike  for  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween t  le  citizens  of  the  world.  I  believe 
that  n-<ankind  geiuMaliy.  is  ready  for  the 
great  adventure  of  collaboration  between 
nations. 

Sitting  m  the  Senate  of  thf  United  States 
and  listening  to  the  10-d:<y  debate  on  this 
su'oject.  it  seemed  to  me  that  two  emotion? 
seemed  to  piedommate — the  emotions  of 
f.iith  and  fear — the  thought  that  the  na- 
tions can  live  together  without  war.  and  the 
thoti.jht  that  they  cannct. 

I  take  my  stand  with  faith  I  believe  that 
America  possesses  the  experience  and  the 
\v;.-'l  ni  v.i'h  which  to  teach  others  how  to 
live  together  without  war.  For  the  United 
S'.^.tes.  the  melting  pot  of  all  nations,  creod*^. 
and  ideas,  has  already  learned  the  way. 
Sv.itzerlatid,  too,  has  done  a  fine  Job  along 
that  line.  Though  composed  of  three  na- 
tionalities, she  ha-s  lived  in  pcac^.  with  her- 
self and  with  the  world 

It  is  a  trcniei.dous  uncleitakimt  but  I  think 
we  are  competent  to  take  a  ir.ajur  hand  in 
the  doing  of  it.  I  believe  that  is  the  sen-e 
of  America.  I  brlieve  that  is  what  the  vote 
In  the  Senate  meant  when  there  were  85  yeas 
ard  only  5  nay>  to  a  resolution  for  coopera- 
tion with  others. 

nie  terrific  cost  of  this  war  in  lives  and 
property,  in  suffering,  in  dcitruction  of  all 
values,  makes  It  imperatively  necessary  that 
a  .solution  to  the  threat  cf  war  be  found.  If 
we  in  America  can  become  the  agency  that 
will  make  for  unifying  the  maj.jr  nations  of 
the  world  in  some  form  of  association  that 
will  result  in  the  abolition  of  w..r,  and  at  the 
same  time  safeguard  American  and  other  na- 
tional interests,  then  we  sh.ill  do  th?  world 
the  greatest  soivice  it  is  possible  for  any  one 
liativ.n  to  render. 


On  this  Armistice  Day.  when  the  coming 
cf  peace  Is  being  accelerated  both  by  victories 
on  the  battle  fronts  and  by  negotiations  be- 
tween nations  and  we  dare  again  to  Icxik  to- 
ward the  future  with  confidence  and  Joy  in- 
stead of  with  dread  or  fear,  let  us  go  forward 
with  a  song  of  hope  in  our  hearts  and  faith 
in  the  power  of  God  to  utilize  America  as  an 
instrument  for  peace.  Thus  may  we  fulfill 
that  imperative  need  of  working  out  com- 
plete accord  between  the  nations,  provide 
security  for  ovirtelves  and  them,  and  make 
possible  the  success  of  the  plan  for  inter- 
national cooperation  which  has  in  mind  the 
prevention  of  aggression  ani  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  the  world. 


Address  by  Secretary  Ickei  Before  Na- 
tional Council  of  American  Soviet 
Friendship,  Interview  with  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  and  Editorial  From 
V/ashington  Times-Herald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Noveiubcr  15  ^legislative  day  of 
Friday.  Noieinber  12k  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  at  the  National 
Council  of  American  Soviet  Friendship 
Meeting,  Madison  Square  Garden.  New 
York,  on  November  8.  1943. 

Evidently  that  address  caused  a  little 
di.spute  amonp  several  newspaper  pub- 
lishers. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
hr.ve  printed  immediately  following  the 
address  by  Secretary  Ickes,  a  newspaper 
account  of  an  interview  with  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Times-IIerald,  by  Mr.  Patterson,  of  the 
New  York  Now?.  In  that  v.-ay  we  may 
get  both  sides  of  the  question. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  address 
and  relatPd  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  iho  Record,  as  follow^: 
Foa  AVLD  La.ng  Syne 

It  is  a  tliriUing  cc.r.cicience  that,  upon  this 
occasion  of  an  import. int  anniversary  m  the 
relations  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sociali-t  Re- 
publics and  the  United  States,  we  have  the 
;  opportunity  to  cheer  the  four-power  pact 
consummated  in  Moscow  last  wce'K.  To- 
gf'tlier  with  otir  two  preat  allies.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  China  we  have  pledged  eacii  ether 
to  fight  our  common  enemy  to  his  knees  and 
to  act  in  unison  to  a.-j-'ire  world  peace  and 
security.  This  is  a  cause  for  real  Jubilation, 
for  thiis  LS  the  terrible  fate  of  the  enemy 
sealed  irrevoci.b'y.  Ihe  day  of  his  doom 
bepins  to  dawn. 

One  of  the  wi.'-est  decisions  In  International 
afTairs  during  thi.s  generation  was  made  10 
years  ago  when  the  Russian  and  American 
peoples,  through  the^r  Governments,  decided 
formally  to  renew  their  historic  and  Icng- 
tmre  friendship.  If  statesmanship  Is  the 
capacity  to  look  ahead  so  as  to  be  prepared 
f  )r  whatever  may  befall,  then  Indeed  Premier 
Staiin  and  President  Roosevelt  proved  that 
I    they  were  statesmen  of  the  highest  order. 


There  never  has  been  any  real  conflict  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States.  Nor 
have  our  two  natlotw  ever  t}ecn  engaged  in 
any  competition  that  bred  Jealousy  or  caused 
bad  blood.  On  the  contrary,  Russia,  even 
under  the  czars,  has  been  friendly  to  the 
American  Republic  from  the  earliest  day«. 
On  th.s  we  have  the  teallmony  of  no  lee« 
a  witness  than  the  redoubtable  Andrew  Jack- 
son In  his  first  meaaage  to  Congress  he 
said;  "In  Russia,  the  United  Slates  have 
always  found  a  steadfast  friend  "' 

It  should  be  recalled  also  that  Russia  gave 
loyal  support  to  Abraham  Lincoln  during  the 
harrowing  days  of  the  greatest  domestic  crisis 
In  our  national  history.  Russia  showed  our 
Republic  the  greatest  good  will  when  she  sold 
us  Alaska  for  a  pittance.  The  possession  of 
this  Territory  brings  the  United  States  physi- 
cally closer  to  Russia  than  In  any  other  of 
the  great  powers.  Finally,  In  the  last  war. 
Russia  under  enormous  dlfBcultles,  was  a 
brave  and  loyal  ally,  sacrificing  millions  of 
lives  in  the  Allied  cause 

So  fai  as  today  Is  concerned,  who  could 
even  begin  to  imagine  the  condition  of  the 
world,  or  the  direction  of  our  own  destiny. 
If  Russia  had  not  only  been  unready  but  un- 
willing to  engage  the  false  and  treacherous 
Hitler  and  his  bloody-handed  barbarians? 
Hitler,  breaking  solemn  faith — as  usual — 
thrust  his  armies  across  the  Russian  Ixwder 
In  the  expectation  that  he  could  do  what 
h''  had  already  accomplished  within  the 
borders  of  other  countries  that  had  trusted 
him  too  lon^  and  too  Implicitly.  He  struck 
In  force  and  with  great  confidence 

Indomitably,  the  Russians  withstood  every 
blow,  with  no  mobile  help  from  the  ouUlde 
until  they  had  gathered  up  their  strength 
and  started  an  overwhelming  offensive  at 
Stalingrad  that,  for  months  now.  has  bsen 
Irresistible  And.  valiantly  she  engaged. 
slnk'le-handed,  the  might  of  the  German 
alvitlcns  while  waiting  for  her  comrades-In- 
arms to  F'rike.  as  they  did.  first  In  north 
Africa,  then  In  Italy,  while  at  the  same  time 
making  leady  for  a  deadlier  spring  at  a  more 
vital  part  of  the  mortal  foe.  What  Russia 
has  done,  not  only  in  holding  but  in  thrust- 
Ine  back  the  Boche,  has  engaged  the  admira- 
tion and  won  the  undying  gratitude  of  every 
true  Am.erlcan  We  may  well  ask  ourselve*. 
V.'hrro  would  we  be  today  If  It  had  not  been 
lor  mighty  Russia? 

So  much  for  the  present.  What  of  the 
future''  We  want  peace  and  security.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  all  of  the  others  of  the 
United  Natifins  want  peace  and  eecurlty. 
Peace  Inevitably  will  come  But  peace  and 
security  are  not  synonymous;  they  are  not 
even  cfmtcrmincus  We  had  peace  following 
the  last  war.  but  we  lacked  secuilty  because 
the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world  did  net 
have  s?nse  em. ugh.  or  g  >od  will  enough  to 
provide  It.  V.e  muit  not  let  the  same  thing 
happen  again 

We  must  pull  the  polsnnoti:?  fangs  of  that 
evil  thing,  war  and  not  permit  them  to  grow 
again.  The  Sovft  Union,  China,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,  four  sturdy 
and  Indestructible  pillars  of  the  temple  of 
peace  and  srturiiy.  are  already  committed  to, 
and  all  of  the  nations  of  pood  will  In  the 
world  must,  mutually  assist  each  other  in 
lorniulatmg  a  peace  that  will  be  fair,  Jutt. 
and  abovi  all.  enduring.  That  peace,  as  Is 
the  internal  peace  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  other  nation.  mu*t  be  policed,  and  the 
police  force  must  te  strong  enough  and 
mobile  enough  to  discourage  any  Interna- 
tional criminal  from  ever  going  berserk 
again. 

It  IS  of  the  utmost  Importance  for  our  two 
nations  to  understand  each  other.  Unfortu- 
nately there  are  powerful  and  active  forces 
In  this  country  that  are  deliberately  foster- 
ing ill  will  toward  Russia.  There  are  thrss 
who    hate    Premier    Stalin     and     Presldeut 
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RcDwvelt  to  blttfrly  that  they  wouJd  rather 
ece  Hitler  w.n  the  war  If  the  alternative 
Is  his  defeat  by  a  Ir.^d'  rihlp  shared  m  by  the 
(!;re:  t  Ru-fian  aid  the  great  American. 
Need  I  name  rami'--?  Let  me  feimply  men- 
tion, as  an  exan;  le.  the  Hearst  pre.s  and 
the  Pa*terson-M- ("orm:ck  ncwsp;iper  ax.s, 
particularly  the  latter 

It  mav  be  a  consolation  of  a  wry  ecrt  to 
rur  RuRsian  and  British  friends  to  be  tnld 
that  If  these  newspaper  pubhshers  hate  Ru«- 
si:i  at  d  Great  B;:taln  their  ha^e  cf  their 
rwn  cruntry  Is  more  than  llbert.!;e.  For  d°- 
epi'e  anything  that  anyone  mi^ht  say  to  the 
contrary,  the  fact  Is  that  th?y  must  hate 
their  own  c;  untrv  and  drsp.se  Us  Instltu- 
t'ona  If.  delibera'ely.  they  pursue  an  Inten- 
tion to  stir  up  httte  for  the  two  nations  whose 
help  we  must  hrve  if  we  are  to  defeat  Hitler. 

While  It  would  be  a  dlfBcult.  or  even  a 
futile  undertaking  to  try  to  explain  the  un- 
contrtllod  and  adolescent  hatred  of  Russia 
and  Great  Britain,  engendered  by  these  hec- 
toring detractcT'^,  there  Is  one  quality  that 
they  possess  in  common  w.th  Hitler  thi.t 
pruta'oly  ennobles  him  In  thtlr  eyes.  They 
all  have  a  disregard  for  the  truth  that  is 
both  congenita!   and  total. 

Many  have  paid  tribute  to  Hitler  os  the 
greatest  liar  In  tto  world — the  brc'sen  Rus- 
sian treaty  is  n()t  the  only  exhibit  that  ould 
be  cfTered  in  that  behalf  His  vocal  aud nci- 
tie.s  have  never  been  equaled,  but  that  does 
net  mean  that  he  has  net  had  rivals  I  sup- 
pose that  there  can  be  an  afBnlty  between 
liars  as  there  can  be  between  people  who 
have  more  creditable  common  Interests.  No 
reader  of  any  of  the  newspapers  controlled 
by  these  four  purveyors  of  applesauce,  unless 
he  were  naive  indeed,  would  reqv;ire  prix-f  cf 
the  charge  that  the  newspupers  referred  to, 
particularly  those  within  the  New  Yurk- 
V\'3shii:gion-Ch  cugo  axis,  have  n'^  greater 
scruple  about  deliberately  sayinE;  what  is  not 
true,  no  mere  hesitate  to  misrepresent,  than 
Hitler  himself. 

While  the  Journalistic  "integrity"  of  no  one 
of  the  three  axis  new.spapcr.s  wears  a  ch.istity 
b»lt,  the  mornuiR  Colonel  of  Chicago  is  really 
in  a  class  by  him  elf  He  sets  evil,  hears  e'>i!, 
and  does  evil.  Possessing  no  good  will  for 
anyone,  so  far  as  known,  he  sneers  at  the 
attribute.  H.mself  immune  to  gocd  will,  he 
belittles  .such  a  po!:cv  bftwecn  nations. 

Pro-Fa.sclst  snipers,  following  the  line  of 
the  Patterson-McCormick  axis,  constant. y 
spew  out  hate  of  our  brave  and  valiant  ally, 
the  Sc'Viet  Union,  and  insinuate  rank  inven- 
tions to  disparage  equally  brave  Eni<U;nd  to 
the  delibernteiy  intended  hurt  oi  our  own 
country.  The  excuse  given  by  these  four 
venders  of  venom  for  their  unpatriotic  be- 
havior Is  thnr  the  Soviet  Union  has  chostn 
to  b?  communistic  politically. 

Jefferson  once  s.iid  to  Monroe  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  dictating  to  an  Independpnt 
natfon  the  fjrm  cf  lis  government  was  '\.r- 
ro*:ant"  and  "atrocious."  and  must  Americans 
will  agree  with  him.  We  do  not  like  ccm- 
munl-m?  Well,  the  Russians  do  not  liks 
cupilalism.  Communism  hAS  faults?  Capi- 
talism has  plenty  cf  thtm.  too.  We  h.-\d  bet- 
ter not  start  thl5  k.nd  of  an  argument,  or 
9cmebody  will  be  sure  to  say  something  about 
the  p<->t  and  the  kettle. 

I\)r  my  part  I  have  always  bslleved  that 
any  polltlci^l  entity  is  entitled  to  that  form 
cf  government  which  the  majority  of  Its 
peoj'le  desiie.  The  right  of  any  nation  to 
pcht.cal  self-determina;;cn  should  be  un- 
que.-tloned.  It  Is  not  for  us  to  dispute  the 
right  of  Great  Briiain  to  her  form  cf  gov- 
ernment cr  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  hers.  I 
would  not  even  question  the  right  of  the 
Huns  to  retain  H.tler  *»  dictator  If  they 
would  Ebstaln  from  seeking  to  destroy  the 
r'-cht  of  other  nations  to  live  their  lives  in 
their  own  way.    But  a  crimmal  nation  Is  no 


more  to  be  left  at  large  with  deadly  weapons 
In  its  hands  th.ia  is  a  homicul.tl  maniac 

There  are  both  coed  and  biid  things  in 
every  system  cf  government.  The  trvith  is 
that,  despite  the  vIlious  Hitlcrisnrs  cf  Ht  arst 
and  cf  the  Putterscn-McCormwck  news-paper 
axis,  there  are  many  thinits  of  whicti  the 
Soviet  Union  has  reason  to  be  proud.  In 
ccrtai.n  rospccts  we  could  do  well  to  learn 
from  Russia;  yes.  even  to  imit.Tte  Russia. 

In  saVing  this  I  want  to  m.ike  it  clear  th.Tt 
I  am  a  Democrat  with  a  pas-sionate  belief  la 
freedom,  all  forms  ot  frexlom.  includinc  iree- 
dom  of  enterpri.-e  and  particiiiarlv  the  ftee- 
dom  of  peoples  to  maintain  covtrnments  of 
their  own  choosing,  subject  only  to  the 
rights  of  others  to  do  Uktwi^e. 

Our  own  country  rerembles  the  Soviet 
Unicn  in  that  it  is  comp.  std  cf  many  races 
and  strains  In  the  Uniird  States,  over 
40,000.000  pec  pie  may  be  clii--^.*iiied  as  minor- 
ity groups,  linsuL'tically,  culturally,  and  ra- 
cially. This  is  about  cne-thiid  of  our  total 
population.  About  22.000,00u  cf  our  people, 
cr  one-sixth  of  the  N.'tion.  sp' ak  a  huiguage 
other  than  Ensrlish  as  their  mother  tongue. 
Nearly  H.OOO.OCO  of  our  cit./fiis.  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  total,  are  of  the  Negro  lace. 

Our  profes.sional  patriots  do  not  hke  to 
have  it  said  out  lend  that  our  treatment  of 
our  minority  group*,  especially  that  of  the 
Nrsrro.  is  wretched  when  compared  to  Rus- 
sia's, Of  course,  we  dj  tri^at  uur  mm^iiity 
citizens  better  than  the  N.i^is  and  Fascists 
do  thc.rs,  but  we  wont  bf  a.-t  of  that. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
done  a  splenJid  Job  in  this  respect.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  there  Is  genuine  and  true  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  all  ethnic  strains  and 
cultural  groups.  This  is  one  oi  the  noble 
and  lasting  achicveuients  of  the  Russian 
Revolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word 
"Russia"  is  not  an  accurate  n-  -rd  with  which 
to  describe  the  Soviets.  Russians  proper 
make  up  le^s  than  60  percent  of  the  total 
pcpulaticn.  The  reft  it  the  Soviet  popula- 
tion con.sists  cf  some  70  nationalities  of  all 
colore,  shades,  religions,  and  cultural  varia- 
tions. 

Among  the  Soviet  races  and  peoples  are 
Buddhists,  Ca" holies,  Jews,  Pruieiiania.  Mos- 
lems, and  nun  cf  no  reiicioa.  One  may  be- 
lieve or  not  bel.ove,  worship  or  not  wtTrhip, 
what  and  as  he  sees  fit.  To  each  one.  regard- 
less of  color  or  c:ecd  or  orie.n.  the  S  vlet 
Union  offers  social,  eci  r.oinlc,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities.  It  takes  a  serious  view 
of  racial  cr  re'.ipicus  Intolerance.  Anti-Semi- 
tism, fcr  exan^.ple.  Is  se'creiy  punished  as 
treason  to  tlie  E,ation.  The  Soviets  consider 
an  attack  on  r.ny  grcup  of  citizens  as  one 
against  the  wh?lc  naticn. 

Out  cf  this  war  will  em.eree  four  great 
world  powers — the  Soviet  Union,  tiic  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  including  the  British 
Commonwealth,  and  Ciiina.  Our  relations 
with  Britain  and  Chaia  are  good  and  wUl.  I 
am  convinced,  continue  to  be  so.  B  lere  the 
pact  of  Moscow,  we  raistht  wtil  ha\e  asked, 
"But  what  about  the  Scviet  Union?  '  This 
question  lu.s  been  answered,  dec.slvely,  beiore 
it  could  be  uttered.  It  was  not  only  answered 
at  Moscow,  it  has  been  answered  here  tonu  ht 
by  the  words  and  the  presence  ol  the  Soviet 
Ambassador,  rcceniiy  acc.cdi'ed  to  the  United 
States  and  wirmly  welcomed  by  i:s.  the  O's- 
tingu.shpd  scicnti.it  a'lci  scholar  Mr  Ancrel 
A.  Grcmyko.  v  hc-c  training;  at  hcr^ie  as  Chief 
cf  the  American  Countries  of  Fcre.'.:n  Aifairs, 
and  whose  cutsta".din<x  diplomatic  career 
since  coming  to  this  country  in  1339.  have 
peculiarly  befitted  him  f^r  the  duties  oi  hi.r 
high  ofBce 

Whatever  our  political  affiliations  or  ideo- 
logical variations  let  us  not  permit  cur>elves 
to  make  any  mistakes  about  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  fact  is  a  stubbor.n  thing  a!:d  the  fact  is  tlat 
that  nation  i£  pnysically  the  largest  couii-.'-y 


on  earth.  It  possesses  one-sixth  of  the  earth's 
land  surface,  a  truly  breath-tukiiig  total.  la 
a  few  years  the  Soviet  papulation  will  be 
200  0 JO  TOO  str'  ng. 

Tiie  Siivicts  have  Imminse  natural  re- 
scuicps  The  pecjjie  are  energetic,  iulcil.gent, 
full  of  courage  and  enterprise;  they  hir.e  an 
inspiring  love  of  country,  and  a  pui^sicn  for 
building  a  decent  future  fur  tlicruselves  and 
for  their  children.  They  are  a  great  people, 
and  we  sli' uld  be  proud  to  have  them  aa 
Irunds.  C.-mmon  sense  and  enlightened  self- 
interest  require  that  we  leave  nothing  undone 
in  Older  to  live  on  terms  of  peace  and  inidcr- 
standing  with  tliese  next-door  neighbois  of 
ours  in  a  world  that  has  been  foreshortened 
by  the  airplane. 

However,  there  are  vicious  forces  that  keep 
on  whispering  that  some  day — perhaps  the 
sooner  the  better — we  must  fight  the  So- 
viets. Must  we?  I  should  like  to  knew  why. 
There  seems  to  be  no  rea.'-rn  in  the  werld  for 
such  an  attiturio,  except  malice  cr  fear. 
Such  an  unthinkable  con.llc;  would  te 
about  the  greatest  tragedy  that  could  befall 
our  two  great  nations  and  the  world. 

I  do  not  see  what  possible  cause  for  an 
embroilment  there  could  be  between  tlie 
United  St.'tes  and  the  Soviet  Union  af.cr 
the  present  war.  The  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  Communist  state  Is  really  not 
our  concern.  We  would  not  permit  any 
other  country  to  dictate  to  u.s  cur  form  of 
government.  Hitler  undertook  that,  and  see 
what  lb  happening  to  him.  Both  cf  our 
countries  are  essentially  pcace-Iovirg  and 
.satisfied  with  tlicir  present  pc£s:is'.ons. 
Neither  covets  aught  that  the  other  hr.s. 

It  seems  to  me  cf  the  utmost  imponance 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Scviet  Union 
to  maintain  the  closest  possible  understand- 
ing in  the  pest- war  world.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  if  these  tv.o  giants,  together  with 
their  allies,  should  abide  with  each  other  in 
a  spirit  of  Justice  and  gord  will  they  would 
remain  tccreth^r  and  thus  assure  an  un- 
breakable pcKce.  If.  on  the  otl:er  h.-^.nd  ill 
will  and  misunderstanding  should  mar  their 
relaticnshjp.  then  there  is  no  hope  whatever 
for  pence  on  earth.  Th^re  would  only  te 
time  to  prepare  to  make  bloody  foe's  of 
ourselves  a^ain.  The  fate  cf  civih^aiicn 
and  the  lives  and  well-being  cf  future  gen- 
erations depend  u.-on  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Scviet  Union, 
Our  statesmen  and  diplom.ats  must  not  bun- 
gle this  Job.  For  my  part.  I  l^elleve  th.at 
there  is  enouch  coed  will  and  vvisd^^m  in  both 
countries  to  help  to  bt'  Id  a  bnd  ;e  cf  per- 
manent peice  that  will  securely  span  the 
naricw  waters  that  separate  our  mighty  re- 
publics. 


~% 


[From  the  WiishlngMn  Ti.":e'--Herrl:'l 

Colonel  McCormick  Ax^wzf.s  Ic;;Ei'  "£:.::^'.k" 

An  -.t  K 

New  Ymrk,  November  9.— Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormlck,  editor  and  puiDlisher  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  last  night  replied  to  a  "smear" 
attack  by  Secretary  cf  the  Interior  Harold 
Ickes. 

M'CORiirCK'S  ST..TE.V;£N-T 

Colonel  McCormick  iscued  the  foUowlcg 
statement: 

"Ickes,  in  Chicago.  w.~=;  a  8in?ll  bucket-shop 
operator,  who,  as  a  R,pu';7:ice.a.  did  d^rty 
work  for  Democratic  Bts.-  Brennan.  He  wr.s 
taken  Into  the  adniiristmtlon  to  do  Its 
dirtiest  work,  which  he  did  consistently,  and 
as  reward  has  been  allowed  to  car.'-y  on"  petty 
graft  In  his  Department. 

"The  .speech  tor.irlit  before  the  Communist 
gathering,'  at  Madison  Square  Gaiden  is  only 
an  attempt  to  d::-tract  attention  from  the 
overwhelming  repudiation  of  Roosevelt  at  the 
last  elections. 

"T  wouldn't  reply  to  this  man  with  a  fo'iler 
tongue  than  W.nc hells  except  that  It  y.-.cs 


me  the  opportunity  to  point  out  that  the 
only  hope  that  the  people  who  want  to  over- 
throw our  Republic  have  is  to  steal  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  Piesident  in  1044 
as  It  was  stolen  in  1940." 

The  Cabinet  member  was  a  speaker  at  Mad- 
Lson  Square  Garden  exercises  celebrating  the 
tenth  annivers.iry  of  United  States  relations 
with  Russia. 

He  praised  the  Soviets  for  their  tr.umphs 
over  Hillerism.  pictured  a  great  future  for 
them  and  warned  Americans  they  mu.-t  real- 
ize that  Russians  will  be  as  powerful  in  peace 
as  they  are  mighty  in  war. 

A^^.^CK  by  ickes 

Then  Ickes  said: 

"Unfortunately,  there  are  powerful  and  ac- 
tive fcsrces  in  this  country  th.it  aie  deliber- 
ately fost'^riiig  ill  will  toward  Rus^-ia  There 
are  those  who  hate  Premier  Stalin  and  Pres- 
ident Koosevelt  so  bitterly  they  wo'ild  rather 
see  H.'l^r  win  the  war,  if  the  alternative  is 
his  defeat  by  a  leadership  shared  in  by  the 
great  Russian  and  the  great  American. 

•  Need  I  name  name«?  Let  me  simply  men- 
tion, ns  exemplp,  the  Hearst  press  and  the 
Patterson-McCormick  newspaper  axis,  par- 
tlculailv   the   latter." 

The  Secretary  a.~signrd  to  these  publishers 
one  quality  in  common  with  Hitler  that 
they  'have  no  greater  scruple  about  delib- 
erately saying  v.hat  is  net  true,  no  m.ore 
hesitate  to  m.siepresent,  than  Hitler  him- 
tell  " 


(From    the    Washincton    T-nies-irrraldJ 

Fo'-nTH-TEUM    Sme,\r   Tactus 

irKFi;  iiE'^in  fro.m  .^cmn 

Eccre-ary  cf  the  Interior  Haiold  L.  Ickes 
spoke  Monday  evening  in  New  York  City  at 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  celebration  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  this  country's  recog- 
nition of  S.jviet  Russia.  Mr.  Ickes  used  the 
occasion  as  a  s.-iunding  b(uud  for  a  smear 
attack  on  the  Hearst  newspapers  and  what 
he  cails  the  McCormick-Patteison  newspaper 

axi.«: 

Mr  Hearst  and  the  publishers  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick-Patterson  papers,  said  Mr,  Ickes — 
particularly  the  latter— hate  Stalin  and 
Roosevelt  so  bitterly  "that  they  would  rather 
see  Hitler  win  the  war.  if  the  alternative  Is 
his  defeat  by  a  leadership  .shared  by  the  great 
Russian  and  the  great  American" 

Mr  Ickes'  statement  is  tintrue.  It  is  of 
interest,  however,  because  it  foreshadows  the 
tactics  the  New  Dealers  can  be  expected  to 
use  m  trying  to  win  a  fourth  term  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Those  tactics  will  be  to  turn  pub- 
lic attention  from  the  question  that  matters: 
Is  Mr,  Roosevelt  a  good  enough  third-term 
President  to  merit  a  fourth  term?  And  to 
smear  with  accusations  of  treason  everybody 
who  opposes  Mr  Roosevelt's  fourth-term  am- 
bitions. 

THREE   NEWSP.\PERS 

What  is  this  McCormick-Pattcrson  news- 
paper "axii"  to  which  Mr.  Ickes  frequently 
relers?  ("Axis,"  of  course.  Is  a  smear  word 
here  )  He  Is  talking  about  the  Chicago 
Tr.bune,  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  the 
Washington  Tjnies-Herald. 

The  Tribune  is  published  by  Robert  R.  Mc- 
Cormick, the  News  by  Joseph  M.  Patterson, 
the  Times-Herald  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson. 
These  three  persons  are  grandchildren  of  Jo- 
seph Mcdill,  a  great  newspaperman  In  his 
time,  who  died  m  1899.  The  Tribune  came 
to  R.  R.  McCormick  and  J.  M.  Patterson  by 
inh.cruance.  They  founded  the  News  in  1919. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson  bought  the  Times- 
Herald  frcm.  W  R.  Hearst,  and  owns  and  oper- 
ates it  herself. 

Each  of  the.se  three  papers  is  managed  in- 
dcpe:icle;:tly  by  its  publi-sher.-:  there  Is  no 
concerted  editorial  policy.    The  News  and  the 


Times-Herald,  for  illustration,  supported  Mr. 
Rocwevelt  In  three  Presidential  campaigns, 
while  the  Tribune  opposed  him  In  all  three. 
There  is.  we  think,  more  than  coincidence 
in  the  fact  that  the  Tribune  has  the  largest 
circulation  in  Chicago,  tlie  News  the  largest 
in  New  York,  and  the  Times-Herald  the 
Largest  in  Washington. 

NEWS.  TIME.S-HERAI.D  OPINIONS 

The  News  and  the  Times-lHerald  feel  this 
way  about  Russia  and  Mr   Stalin: 

It  seems  evident  that  Stalin's  government 
is  more  efficient  than  were  the  czarlst  gov- 
ernments, Judfirg  from  Russia's  contrrs'ir.g 
records  in  World  War  No.  1  and  World  War 
No  2  We  don't  care  whether  Russia  is  Com- 
munist at  hrme.  but  we  d.dn't  like  Russia's 
efforts  to  promote  Communist  revolution 
here — efforts  which  it  appears  to  have 
tapered  off.  at  least  for  the  time  beincr 

We  are  glad  Russia  is  d'>ing  so  much  dam- 
aee  to  Hitler.  We  hope  the  time  m.ay  come 
when  Ru.ssia  will  realize  that  the  United 
States  has  Japan  for  an  enemy  us  well  as 
Germany;  and  that  Russia  will  then  see  fit 
to  abandon  its  present  neutrality  as  between 
this  country  and  Japan,  A  lend-lease  ar- 
rangement covering  some  Siberian  air  bases 
from  which  we  could  bomb  Japan  would  be 
of  great  value  to  the  United  State?  But  we 
acquiesce  that  this  proj>.->sal  be  not  pressed 
on  Russia  now.  since  Allud  grand  strategy 
calls  for  dclcating  Germany  ahead  of  Japan. 

The  News  and  the  Times-Herald  feel  this 
way  about  the  British  Empire; 

From  the  present  war,  the  United  States 
and  the  Briti'^h  Empire  will  emerge  with  the 
most  peweiful  air  forces  and  navies  in  world 
history  If  we  use  this  power  in  concert,  and 
maintain  it  at  adequate  levels,  nobody  can 
attack  us  successfully.  Therefore,  we  be- 
lieve the  present  American-British  military 
cooperation  should  be  continued  after  this 
war— and  that  the  United  States  and  Canada 
should  have  a  Joint  general  staff  for  North 
American  continental  defense. 

As  for  England,  the  United  States  and 
Russia  1  Russia  has  nothing  that  we  want,  and 
we  should  have  nothing  that  Russia  wants. 
Russia  will  come  out  of  this  war  as  the  great 
land  power  of  Europe  and  Asia.  There  would 
be  no  sense,  profit  or  hope  of  victory,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  in  a  war  between  Russia  and  a 
United  States-British  coalition. 

Mr.  Ickes,  when  he  made  his  Monday  eve- 
ning speech,  evidently  was  smarting  from  the 
licking  he  has  Just  taken  from  John  L.  Lewis, 
and  from  the  Republican  victories  In  New- 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Kentucky,  which  seem 
to  dim  the  chances  of  a  fotirth  term  lor  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Ickes. 


Address  by  Ralph  A.  Bard  Before  Catholic 
Men's  League  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  15  ^legislative  day  of 
Friday.  November  12),  1943 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  address  deUvered  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Ralph  A.  Bard, 
before  the  Catholic  Men's  League  of  the 


Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  at  the  Waldorf- 
A.stona  Hotel  on  Sunday.  November  14. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
o."n,  as  follow.s; 

Mr.  Chairman,  d.stingulshed  guest.«.  cm-  . 
pl.iyees  of  the  Buioklyn  Navy  Yard,  and 
Iriends,  I  am  more  than  delighted  to  be 
present  and  to  be  able  to  participate  in  this 
con-munlon  brer.kfast  I  am  always  Im- 
pressed '\ith  meetings  of  this  character  ts 
they  are  an  expression  ol  the  moral  and 
spiritual  tibi^r  of  American  people  which  make 
the  United  States  a  truly  great  nation.  The 
iinly  trouble  is  that  we  do  not  have  more 
meetings  with  a  background  of  real  religion — 
whatever  the  creed--to  add  to  the  stamina 
and  the  figh'ing  power  of  both  our  civilians 
and  cur  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  Is  fitting 
that  en  tins  twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity 
we  pay  this  tribute  to  our  tipiitlng  men  and 
our  war  workers  In  the  fox  holts  our  boyt 
turn  to  God  in  no  uncertain  manner,  and 
in  our  home  communities.  In  our  factorlea 
and  cities,  our  efforts  will  be  much  more 
effective  if  God  and  the  Golden  Rule  have  a 
greater  influence  on  our  civilian  efforts 

First,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  you  workers 
a.  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for  the  oart  you 
have  played  in  helping  build  and  maintain 
the  larce'st  and  finest  navy  In  the  entire 
world  today.  You  here  today  could  tell  me 
more  than  I  can  tell  you,  through  personal 
experience,  of  the  building  and  repair  prob- 
lems you  have  faced  In  these  last  2  years. 
But.  in  spite  of  these  problems,  we  were 
able  to  proudly  declare  on  the  observance  of 
Navy  D.'.y  last  month  that  since  the  defense 
program  started  in  the  middle  of  1940  we  have 
completed  over  23  OOO  new  naval  veaaels  of 
all  types,  ranging  from  battleships  to  a  large 
number  of  small  landing  craft.  In  spite  of 
the  difficulties  of  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment In  the  midst  of  war.  the  United  States 
has  built  the  greatest  sea-air  power  on  earth. 
and  more  ships  are  sliding  down  the  ways 
every  day.  Since  January  1  of  this  year  the 
Navy  has  doubled  the  number  of  its  com- 
batant ships;  1943  was.  Indeed,  the  harvest 
year  of  your  crop  of  labor — the  fruition  of 
enormous  prior  work.  Total  of  naval  ship- 
building is  approaching  lU  peak,  as  planned. 
However,  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  peak. 
Our  shipbuilding  program  still  moves  up- 
ward Tlie  Navy  needs  more  ships,  and  will 
continue  to  need  them  until  the  war  Is  won. 
The  reason  for  continued  production  and 
continued  speed  In  building  Is  particularly 
obvious  to  you  men,  for  you  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  first-hand  the  reiult* 
of  enemy  action. 

Here  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  shlj)* 
bearln;'  the  brine  of  many  seas  on  their 
hulls  have  come  In  for  repairs — our  own 
battlewagons  and  those  of  Allied  Nations. 
You  have  seen  ships  split  in  half — ship*  with 
holes  big  enough  to  drive  a  truck  through — 
ships  with  the  marks  of  plane  strafing  on 
their  deck."  In  addition  to  building  new 
ships,  you  have  repaired  the  old  one«.  You 
know  that  war  means  replacements  and  con- 
stant repair  work  to  keep  a  fleet  trim  and 
strong 

Builders  today  have  shown  great  energy 
anJ  inventiveness.  New  ships  such  as  the 
landing  craft  used  for  Invasions  in  Africa, 
Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
destroyer  escorts  and  converted  carriers  to 
fight  the  U-boats  have  been  both  designed 
end  built  since  the  war  began.  All  our 
larger  ships  of  the  fleet  had  to  be  refitted 
with  Increased  antiaircraft  guns — until  now 
the  famous  South  Dakota  is  known  to  have 
checked  up  a  record  of  32  Jap  planes  ahot 
down  in  one  action,  combining  the  ability 
to  fight  off  air  attack  with  the  ability  to 
attack   enemy   surface   units.     6ome   of   the 
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•hips  you've  fcullt  have  altered  the  course  ol 
the  war. 

In  July  IWO  the  Navy  rrcelvcd  5  newly 
Ctimp;eted  vesspls.  in  Jui.e  1943  almost  1  COO: 
many  oI  tfum,  of  course,  smaller  land.r.g 
craft. 

In  Jn!v  1940  the  Navy  alone  received  25 
BFW  a;rplaiiOs.  In  i>e;jtcmber  1943  over  2  000. 

Eet\M-en  tho.":*>  dait  s  the  Nav-y  built  2,200  - 
Of>i)  tons  rt  combatant  fhir..=  ;  pdded  to  its  air 
firm  2:?  COO  plants  and  completed  $3.5OO.CO0,- 
000  n(  shore  facilities. 

Three  yours  a^o  thr  Navy  had  383  Pghtlnt; 
Bhips:  today  it  has  well  ovtr  800.  after  all 
losses,  tran.sfcrs  to  other  nations,  and  con- 
version."; to  nnncombat  type*. 

In  Jiily  1940  the  Navy  air  arm  con.sifted 
of  1.744  planes:  today  It  Is  way  over  18.0C0. 
after  transferrin!?  to  other  a:;encles  and  writ- 
ing off  for  obsolescence  more  than  9,000 
planes 

Navy  r^hter  planes  today  fire  In  1  mln- 
tit*  Ave  times  the  weight  of  projectiles  their 
1940  predecessors  fired.  A  battleships  anti- 
aircraft fire  power  Is  100  times  what  It  was 
S  years  ago.  Torpedo  production  last  month 
■lone  equaled  th"  torpedo  production  during 
all  of  World  War  No.  1. 

Of  the  many  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy— the 
most  Important  function  Is  the  administra- 
tive rcspon.^lblUty  for  the  supervision  of  all 
civilian  personnel  In  the  Na\7.  The  aver- 
age citizen  does  not  realize  that  for  every 
8  persons  In  naval  uniform,  there  la  1 
Navy  civilian  employee  performing  tasks 
necessary  to  the  fighting  effectiveness  of  cur 
force*  at  sea.  They  are  all  employees  such 
as  you.  Among  the  nearly  700.000  civilian 
employees  In  the  Navy,  practically  every  oc- 
cupation found  In  American  industry  is 
represented.  The  Navy  s  rapid  expansion 
during  a  manpower  shortage  period  created 
uniisual  problems  which  could  only  be  solved 
by  sound  personnel  administration.  The 
problems  of  recrultlne.  employing,  training 
placement,  safety  and  sanitation,  upgrading, 
promotion,  transfer,  discipline,  labor  rela- 
tions, transportation,  housing,  feeding,  recre- 
ational and  social  activities,  other  employee 
■ervices.  and  the  efficient  utilization  of  this 
vast  army  of  clvlll.ins  presented  a  truly 
am.'.zlng  and  glijantic  tp.slc  as  the  numbers 
mounted  from  74.000  in  1939  to  684,000  at 
present. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  of  some  of  these 
problems  a  labor  relations  policy  for  the 
United  States  Navy  was  established  pnd  I 
give  you,  following,  its  Important  features: 

•The  United  States  Navy  Is  one  of  the  larg- 
est employers  of  labor  in  this  country  if  not 
In  the  world.  It  Is  the  Navy  of  the  farmsr. 
the  businessman,  the  banker,  and  it  is  tiie 
Navy  of  labor  of  all  types  and  categories:  in 
short.  It  is  the  Navy  of  all  of  the  people  cf 
the  United  States,  As  such,  all  men  and 
women  working  for  the  Navy  are  working  for 
and  serving,  particularly  In  wartime,  one  of 
the  most  vital  and  necessary  institutions  of 
their  own  Government,  and  their  own  coun- 
try— a  fighting  unit  organized  and  now  be- 
ing developed  to  the  maximum  degree  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  safeguard- 
ing not  only  the  homes,  families,  and  prop- 
erty of  all  of  the  people.  Including  all  those 
working  for  the  Navy,  but,  also,  fighting  for 
the  preservation  of  all  the  principles,  rights, 
and  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  all  the  people 
of  this  country,  again  including  labor  which 
supports  the  huge  program  of  the  Navy. 

■"This  reasoning  brings  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  aims,  ambitions,  plans,  and 
hopes  of  the  Navy  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  and  women 
who  work  for  the  Navy — and  that  the  Navy 
and  Its  employees  are  engaged  and  Joined  In 
a  common  caiue  and  a  common  objective 
wh.ch  can  be  achieved  to  the  fullest  degree 
only   by  wholehearted   cooperatlga  between 


those  responsible  fnr  the  cprration  of  the 
Navy  in  all  t.»;iees  ot  mar.agcmcut,  and  thusj 
who  labor  to  produce  the  sh:ps.  guns,  plar.es, 
and  ammunititni  so  vital  to  its  program. 

■'We  are  c  invinced  beyond  any  dcubt  that 
the  ereat  maioritv  ct  workers  In  our  navy 
yards,  ordnance  plant.f,  and  ether  industrial 
fchcre  fi-Tabli.-hmcnl.s  of  the  Navy,  are  Just 
as  interested  in  pri^luction  and  lit  piogre^s 
In  all  dircctiotis  tcw.trd  winning  this  war  as 
are  those  of  u.-^  m  chr.ti^e  cf  the  operations 
of  the  Navy  in  Washington,  or  on  the  hifh 
se.-.s. 

•We  feel  that  there  should  be  no  nusunder- 
standmg.  no  controversies,  and  no  Intcivntics 
which  cannot  be  solved  by  management  and 
priKlticiion  workers  of  the  Nuvv  working 
closely  and  harmoniously  together  tc  h:lp  wiu 
this  war. 

"We  expect  all  representatives  cf  Navy 
management  to  meet  ai  all  tanes  representa- 
tives of  labor  on  an  all-out  baiis  of  cpen- 
mindedness,  friendship,  tttlerance,  and  mu- 
tual gocd  will.  We  believe  such  a  working 
policy  carried  on  by  all  cuncerned  will  fur- 
ther enhance  the  morale  of  our  naval  cstaij- 
lisliments  and  we  call  up<.n  all  m  auth.^rlty. 
In  all  levels  of  management,  and  upun  lab. ir 
spokesmen,  and  labor  itself,  to  adapt  its 
thinklnc.  us  actions,  and  its  seiulmeiits,  to 
the  end  that  the  utmost  cooperation  may 
exist  in  all  of  the  relatlon^-hips  withm  the 
Navy  family;  all  of  whom  shall  be  engaged 
now  in  helping  to  make  the  Navy  the  mi  st 
eiTective  and  powerful  weapon  post-ible  for 
the  service  of  our  country  in  this,  the  most 
difficult  hour  of  its  history, 

"This  program  does  not  mean  higher 
wages,  shorrer  hours  of  work,  or  less  dis- 
cipline: it  means  closer  cooperation,  mi  re 
understanding  of  each  other  s  pre  bk  nis, 
more  friendliness  in  our  relation-hips,  and 
undoubtedly  greater  sacrifice  on  the  part  uf 
all  of  us." 

We  feel  in  the  Navy  that  real  progress  has 
been  made  along  these  lines  and  that  our 
contlntnng  .ffort  with  the  cooperation  of  all 
concerned  will  reach  our  objecrivc.  which  is 
tcp-notch  cooperation  bet-veeti  tb.e  N  ivv 
forces  afloat  and  the  naval  and  civilian  forces 
ashore. 

It  has  long  been  my  earnest  conviction 
that  peaceful  If.bcr  relations  are  not  Incom- 
patible wr.h  capitalistic  enterpr-.'^e.  As  As- 
sistant Secretary  cf  the  N.tvv.  It  his  been  mv 
duty  to  represent  the  United  Sta'ps  Govern- 
ment as  the  employer  of  hundreds  of  thru- 
sands  cf  civilian  workers  in  our  naval  shcie 
establishments.  The  Navy  belongs  to  all 
citizens  and  is  your  Navy,  It  is  net  cperatcd 
for  prctit  and  cannot  be  described  a.s  a 
cap:tan.-tic  cntcrpr-..-e  But  the  treniend  us 
fxpansion  cf  the  Nnvy's  Industrial  plant  un- 
der the  stress  of  ;-lcbal  w.ir  has  bri  U'.;ht  the 
same  problems  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions that  conj'iont  private  Indu-tiy.  On  the 
b,<»sis  of  experience  with  these  problems,  I  am 
more  firmly  committed  to  the  conviction  th.it 
the  fuure  n.n  only  cf  free  trade-unions  but 
cf  free  cap.talistlc  enterprise — wh:ch  hrs 
made  this  country  great — can  be  secured  if 
management  and  labor  face  with  honesty 
and  realism  the  inescapable  fart  that  they 
must  learn  to  live  together  happily  to  pre- 
serve and  expand  the  eccn.cnnc  system  tip.n 
which  both  free  labor  and  free  enterprise 
depend  for  their  continued  existence.  If  one 
ptiUs  and  the  other  tugs,  free  enterprise  is 
sunk  in  this  Nr.tion.  Just  as  surely  as  a  home 
will  break  up  without  unity  cf  purpr.  e  a;  d 
understanding  cooperation  between  the  prin- 
cipals. 

This  old  truth  is  go  wid'^ly  accepted  thrit 
we  take  it  for  granted  and  do  nothing  about 
It.  But  events  will  not  wait  on  u.?  when  the 
day  arrives  for  economic  deniobiiizaticn  in 
this  country.  And  remember — 10  Ooo  000 
war-weary  sclUiers  and  suUors  retmning  to 


civilian  life  will  not  with  equanimity  submit 
to  lactii-nal  conflict  and  intern,;!  biCktrirg 
which  may  rob  them  of  Jctis  or  business  op- 
pcrtunitles. 

Banal  as  thes?  considerations  on  the  need 
for  Industrial  cooperation  may  be,  it  sterns 
fitting  to  repeat  them  here  today  at  a  c:  m- 
nmnica  breakfast  of  tlie  Catholic  Mens 
Le,.Ht;e.  The  great  Popes  of  yo-jr  church  have 
chosen  to  bear  down  on  this  subject.  His 
Holiness,  Leo  XIII,  raised  his  voice  in  1831 
against  the  inhuman  a.sixvts  cf  industrial- 
ism and  in  his  cieathless  encyclical,  Rerum 
Nuvarum,  remincird  the  world  that  there  is 
a  natural  law  governing  the  rights  of  the 
human  being.  The  philosophy  of  laijsez 
faire,  which  dominated  the  thinking  of 
tho.se  days,  had  run  to  Its  materialistic  lim- 
its in  denying  the  essential  dignity  of  the 
individual,  and  the  labor  of  mankind  wr.s 
regarded  as  a  lif;less  ccmmcdity  to  be  reck- 
oned In  the  .same  manner  of  accounting  as 
the  cost  of  other  stock-pile  commodities  like 
iron  ore  and  lunrber.  Leo  XIII.  a  realist, 
recocntzed  the  fallacies  in  the  theory  of  con- 
tract, which  a.^.=umed  that  an  Individu.il 
cculd  bargain  on  equal  terms  with  a  crTpo- 
riition.  and  he  reminded  the  world  that  the 
workmgman  had  a  God-given  right  to  or- 
ganize and  improve  his  condition. 

In  our  own  time  the  late  Pius  XI,  in  the 
encyclical  Quadrjigesimo  Anno,  brought  this 
humane  concept  up  to  date  and  reminded  us 
of  the  great  truth  that  there  is  a  middle 
prrund  between  the  extremes  of  capitalism 
and  ci.mnun.ism,  a  middle  ground  which 
nian^eement  and  labor  must  recognize  as  a 
first  step  In  their  search  for  industrial  peace, 
a  middle  ground  in  which  property  rights 
exist  but  are  not  absolute,  but  limited 
by  the  rit'hts  inherent  in  the  dignity  of  the 
in.dividual,  and  the  human  right  of  that  In- 
dividual to  oreanization  and  to  a  decent  liv- 
ing for  himself  and  his  family. 

Pop^  PiUs  XI  also  summed  un  In  happier 
languatte  Uian  is  available  to  me  the  recipro- 
cal dependence  of  manarement  and  labor, 
when  he  said,  in  Quadragesimo  Anno,  I 
quo'e: 

'Now  the  natural  law,  cr  rather  God's  will, 
manifested  by  it,  demand?  that  rirht  order  be 
observed  in  tlie  application  o:  natural  re- 
sources to  human  needs;  and  this  order  con- 
sists l:r  everything  having  its  proper  owner. 
Kence  it  follows  that  unless  a  man  apply  his 
labor  to  his  own  piopcrty,  an  alliance  must 
be  formed  between  his  toil  and  his  ncigh- 
bors  piopcrty,  f  t  r  each  is  hrlpl'^ss  withrut 
the  other.  This  v.as  what  Leo  XIII  luid  In 
mind  when  he  wrote:  'Capital  crnnot  do 
without  labor,  nor  l."."ocr  without  cr.pit.Tl." 
It  is  therefore  entirely  false  to  ascribe  the 
results  of  their  combined  efforts  to  either 
party  alone;  and  it  is  flagrantly  unjust  that 
either  should  deny  the  efficacy  of  the  other 
and  scize  all  the  profits." 

It  is  becoming  more  and  mere  apparent 
that  the  people  of  the  United  Nations  desire 
international  peace  and  are  willing  to  estab- 
lish an  international  police  force  if  necc'srry 
to  preserve  and  maintain  that  peace.  There 
is  much  talk  of  international  secur.ty, 
league  of  nations,  courts  cf  mtcrnaticnal 
Justice,  and  a  fam.lly  of  natiens  While  all 
of  this  may  be  desirable,  I  feel  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  need  of  Chris- 
tian unity  am' ng  all  fa.ths  which  is  the 
foundation  of  any*  permanent  world  peace. 
This  war  has  already  done  much  to  bring  all 
peoples  closer  together  and  to  rerlize  hew 
insigniflcnnt  many  of  the  sin.ill  differences 
in  our  religions  actually  are.  There  are  no 
atheists  in  fox  holes,  nor  in  the  gun  turrets 
of  our  fighting  ships  at  sea. 

When  the  war  started  there  were  about 
100  chaplains  in  the  naval  scr\ice.  Today 
there  aie  mere  than  1.7,jO  chaplains.  The 
Kavy  re&lLzes  that  fighting  men  must  ketp 


with  them  the  religious  principles  learned  at 
home.  Tiiey  are  "must"'  eqniinnent  m  this 
great  struggle  to  protect  the  four  freed- ^ms. 
All  cf  car  N.ivy  ch.. plains.  Catholics.  Prctis- 
tants,  and  Jews  alike  who  are  indoctrinated 
at  the  Naval  Training  School  for  Chaplains, 
attend  the  same  lectures,  live  and  room  to- 
gether, and  are  taught  to  render  spiritual 
services  to  those  of  other  faiths.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  has  never  occurrtd  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world  For  instance,  every 
Protestant  .haplain  carries  a  crucifix  and  if 
in  battle,  or  elscv, here,  a  Catholic  is  wounded 
and  is  facing  a  critical  hour,  if  no  Catholic 
ch.ipliiin  is  available,  the  Protestant  chap- 
In. n  would  give  the  crucifix  to  the  Catholic 
if  his  own  was  rot  readily  available,  and 
would  assist  him  in  his  prayer  of  contrition. 
Likewise,  a  Catholic  chaplain  carries  a  Jewish 
prayer  book  and  undi.r  similar  circum- 
stances, if  a  Jewish  chaplain  were  not  pres- 
ent, the  Catholic  chaplain  wi>uld  give  the 
Jew  the  prayer  book  and  assist  him  in  per- 
fi'iming  his  religictis  duty  Navy  men  who 
command  are  responsible  for  the  lives  and 
conduct  of  their  men  and  have  a  deep  and 
abidin;;;  regard  for  the  spiritual  lives  of  their 
men.  On  ship?  at  sea,  in  our  tar-flung  battle 
stations,  n-»en  of  all  faiths  attend  religious 
services.  On  smaller  vessels  unable  to  carry 
chnplains,  commanding  officers  frequently 
arrange  for  informal  divine  .services.  The 
normalcy  of  religious  life  aboard  ship  would 
prcbably  surprise  most  church  members.  Di- 
vine services  at  sea  or  on  a  lonely  island  may 
be  amid  strange  surroundings,  but  the  hymns 
are  the  same  and  although  the  m.en  may  be 
dres,=ed  in  duncarees  ins'ead  of  "Sunday 
best."  they  are  for  the  most  part  the  same 
men  who  would  be  going  to  church  if  they 
were  at  home 

I  feel  tl-.at  when  they  return  home  they 
will  be  much  clcser  together  than  tlaey  ever 
have  been  before  Let  us  hope  that  they  will 
furnish  an  example  this  country  can  well 
en  ulate  by  providing  more  spiritual  leader- 
sht)  than  now  exists. 

Paul,  the  iip'stle.  turned  cut  to  be  quite 
a  sailor  and  quite  a  shipfltter  on  his  faminis 
and  dangerous  voyage  to  R^me.  You  will 
remoml^r  a  storm  broke  up  the  ship  and  he 
had  to  put  in  tl*  ♦he  Island  cf  Clauda  fcr  re- 
pairs As  rela'ed  by  Paul.  "They  used  helps 
undeiglrding  the  ship."  I  think  the  time 
has  come,  nnd  now  is,  when  we  should  seek 
and  u.-e  spiritual  "helps"  to- support  and  re- 
inforce the  bu'khead-  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy and  to  strencthen  the  moral  fiber  cf 
or  people.  The  new  world  niut  be  built  on 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  freedom  which 
leads  without  fail  to  the  Golden  Rule  and  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man.  The  guid- 
inp  principles  of  rdiglon  are  more  funda- 
mental than  international  law.  Unless  we 
can  bridge  manv  of  these  religious  preUidices 
it  Is  doubtful  If  we  will  ever  accomplish  a 
peace  of  long  duration.  Wars  force  men  to 
use  thtir  intelligence  to  control  their  indi- 
vidualistic instincts.  Let  us  hope  that  when 
the  peace  is  realized  this  same  motivatinc; 
fc.'ce  will  impel  us  toward  a  more  eniichtencd 
appreciation  of  the  need  of  spiritual  leader- 
sh  p  and  understanding. 

In  clositig.  on  behalf  cf  the  Navy  I  ac-aln 
salute  the  Erocklyn  Navy  Yard  workers.  The 
war  Is  going  v^•cll  en  all  fronts;  but  that's  no 
reason  for  slowing  d>.wn.  We  must  pour  it 
on  cur  enemies  from  all  directions,  without 
pause,  without  respite.  In  the  last  war 
there  were  26  OCO  casualties  on  the  last  day 
of  The  war.  Let  no  one  be  able  to  say  that 
t''i.=  war  was  prolonged  for  an  extra  day  for 
lack  of  eflcrt  en  your  part. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Muiidau.  November  15  ilcQu^latirc  day  uf 
Friday.  November  12  \  1943 

Mr.  BUTLER,  Mr.  President,  I  a.^^k 
unrvnimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  dc- 
hvered  at  the  recent  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Reclamation  Association, 
at  Denver,  Cole,  by  Frank  W.  Herring, 
deputy  chairman  of  the  facilities  com- 
mittee. I  have  obtained  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  printing  the  address.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  will  cost  $105,  or  $5  over 
the  normal  limitation.  The  estimate 
statement  is  attached. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.s.s 
was  ordtned  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  I  read  over  the  program  of  this  annual 
convention  a  few  days  ago  there  came  to 
my  mind  the  fancy  that  I  was  looking  at  a 
cast  of  characters  to  appear  in  a  drama  en- 
titled "Reclamation  in  Time  ol  War."  As  1 
pursued  that  fancy,  I  could  not  avoid  the 
unhappy  conclusion  that  I  was  myself  to 
appear  as  the  villain  of  the  piece. 

However,    as    you    have   observed,    the    Fa-    { 
cilitics  Committee  of  the  W,  P,  B.  has  ap- 
proved a  number  of  irrigation  projects  as  well 
as  disapproved  some  others,  so  I  am  of  the 
opinion    that    I    should    decline    to    put    on 
theatrical   make-up  and  attempt  to  explain 
to  you  what  it  is  that  goes  on  in  cur  office 
that  leads  eventually  to  approval  or  denial 
I  shall  first  endeavor  to  present  to  you  the 
gencrnl  framework  of  policy  within  which  we 
in  W.  P,  B,  must  deal  with  irrigation  projects. 
I  shall  then  do  my  best  to  make  clear  to  you 
the    sort    of    machinery    that    exists    in    the 
W    P.  B    for  handling  of  construction  proj- 
ects   and    the    processes    and    procedures    In- 
volved, which  should  give  you  some  under- 
standing of  the  adventuies  a  project  proposal 
I    experiences  in  traveling  along  the  hot  Wasli- 
ington  corridors.     I  shall  then  conclude   by 
di-cusslng  the  manner  in  which  the  Facil- 
I    ities  Committee  actually  reviews  the-se  proj- 
ects and  the  sort  of  things  it  takes  into  ac- 
!    count  in  arriving  at  its  decisions 
'        To  beein  with,  there  was  promulgated  by 
I    the  W.  P.  B   more  than  a  year  ago  its  widely 
]    known  limitation  cnder  on  construction,  the 
1    .co-called  L-41,    That  limitation  order  is  long, 
it   has    been    amended    many    times    and    in 
I    pcn-i'ra!   it    is   couched   in   lawyers   language 
;    A  detailed  discu.ssion  of  it  from  this  pla'iform 
would  be  impracticable.     The  gist  of  it,  how- 
ever.   Is   that,   with   certain   specified   excep- 
t:rns.  all  construction  undertakings  are  pro- 
hibited   unless    specifically    authorized    item 
by  item  by  the  W.  P.  B      The  exceptions  have 
I    to  do  with  so-called  command  Cjiistructicn. 
v,hich    is    that    undertaken    directly    by    the 
1    Armv  and  Navy  for  carrying  out  their  direct 
'    military   functions,  and  the  very  small  un- 
1    d'TtakmRS    wh  ch    are    of    not    enough    s.g- 
nific.^nce    to   warrant    the   sort    of   admmls- 
!    trr.tive  control   establ.shed    in   the   order. 
j        The  purpose  of  the  order  was  and  still  is 
I   frankly    restrictive,    to   curtail    construction 
so  that  there  will  be  a  minimum  of  diversion 
I   a'   our    productive   resources   of   manpower, 


materials,  and  equipment  from  the  Immedi- 
ate job  of  w.igmg  V.  r.  Tills  order  la  the 
basic  d.icument  establishing  the  necessity 
for  W  P  B  iiuthor;7atlon  before  any  project 
not  in  the  e  cepted  categories  can  proceed 
to   constiucfi'n. 

To  imp  «ment  that  ciAst  there  was  set  up 
a  year  and  a  hal.  ago  the  directive  for  war- 
time ccnsti union,  a  policy  statem.^nt  Jointly 
announced  by  the  W  P  B  and  the  W.ir  and 
Navy  P-partnirnts.  It  is  worth  while  for  in« 
to  quote  from  that  6  rec.ive  at  this  point; 

"To  make  available  all  pcx^slhle  material 
and  eTort  for  immediate  w.  r  pr  ductlcn,  the 
following  outlines  the  principles  governing 
wariime  ci  nstruct'on : 

"1,  In  order  that  the  consumption  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment  by  construction  activi- 
ties slirill  not  impede  the  priHluction  of  com- 
bat supplies  ,and  equipment,  it  is  essential 
th^t  all  cot'.struction.  whether  flr.anrfd  by 
Government  or  other  funds,  he  reduced  to 
the  absolute  minimum  necessary  for  the  w.ir 
elTort.  This  applies  also  to  construction  es- 
sential for  vital  civilian  needs, 

"2  Reduction  in  the  consumption  of  ma- 
terials and  eqmpment  by  construction  oper- 
ations can  be  arhitvrd  either  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  nonessential  projects  or  parts  there- 
of, by  deferring  projects  not  needed  Immedi- 
ately, or  by  appropriate  changes  In  design  and 
construction  methods  which  will  favor  the 
use  of  those  materials  which  are  most  plenti- 
ful and  which  wili  interfere  least  with  the 
pri  duetlon  of  cambat  material. 

■  3  In  order  to  establish  effective  measures 
for  the  cc^ntrol  of  construction,  the  following 
general  policies  have  been  established  by  the 
War  Production  Board,  In  consultation  with 
the  War  and  tiavy  Departments: 

4  Before  any  construction  project  can 
proceed,  it  must  be  acted  upon  affirmatively 
by  seme  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  its  duly  authorized  representative. 
No  project  will  be  approved  for  construction 
unless  It  is  found,  by  resporislble  suthorlty, 
to  meet  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  It  Is  essential  for  the  war  effort. 

(b)  Postponement  of  construction  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  war  effort. 

(c)  It  is  not  practicable  to  rent  or  convert 
existing  facilities  for  the  purpose. 

(d)  The  construction  will  not  result  In 
duplication  or  unnecessary  expansion  of 
existing  plants  or  facilities  now  under  con- 
struction or  about  to  be  constructed. 

(Ct  All  possible  economies  have  been  made 
in  th"  project,  resulting  in  deletion  of  all 
nonessential  items  and  parts. 

(f)  The  structure  of  the  project  has  been 
designed  cf  the  simplest  type.  Just  sufficient 
to  meet  the  minimum  requirements. 

(g)  The  answers  to  the  following  questions 
relating  to  conditions  at  the  proposed  sl'e 
are  all  affirmative  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
pertinent . 

(li  Are  there  sufficient  labor  and  ma- 
terials available  to  build  it? 

(2)  Will  adequate  public  utilities  be  avail- 
able without   costly   extensions? 

(3)  Will  tran.'-fKjrtatlon  be  available  to 
serve  it? 

(4)  Will  labor  be  available  to  man  It? 
(Are  h  iusing  and  other  comm.unity  facilities 
ad'^quatr?) 

(5 1  Will  machine  tools  and  other  equip- 
ment be  fivallahle  to  equ  p  it? 

(Gi  Will  raw  materials  be  available  to 
operate  it? 

(71  Can  the  manufactured  prc^uct  be 
used  at  once  or  stored  until  needed? 

Tliere  Is  one  aspect  of  this  directive  which 
mc  r.ts  a  few  words  of  comment.  It  Is  to  be 
noted  that  there  Is  a  pasltive  requirement 
that  a  project  further  the  war  effort  If  It  \» 
u,  be  g.ven  W.  P.  B.  app.'oval.  ThU  Is  rather 
different  from  a  mere  failure  to  Impede  th« 
war  effort.  I  appi-eciate  fully  that  positive 
contribution    and    failure    to    Interfere    art 
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criteria  that  hr.ve  a  tendency  to  diffuse  Into  i 
each  ofhfT  aiirl  thnt  the  dctcrmlntttion  of 
po6!Mv»»  e'fnM;illty  Is  not  one  that  can  be 
made  by  b  q'jlf  k  v-.aiicp  But  the  dlrcrf.ve's 
requlrf riif-nt  for  a  positive  furthcrlnc;  of  the 
war  f  fT  >rt  Is  of  pararniiirit  slfrr^lflcnnre. 

Further,    rou    will    have    noted    that    the    I 
dlrev-t:vp  requires  by  Itrp'ir-itinn  an  a.'^surance 
that  prujecis  will  in  fn.;t  be  constructed  «r.d 
wil!    In    fact    be    optrateJ    effectively.      Ap- 
prfival'^  are  net  to  be  Riven.  If  the  directive 
is  to -he  observed,  to  p:ciject8  which  mr.y  fnll 
of  acconipll"shme:'.t.  !n  either  C'rs'nict!"n  or    ; 
oper.itlon.  throu_:;h  Inadequacy  of  snpp'.y  of    I 
•  Kher  labor  or  materla's.  I 

In  the  early  fal!  of  i;v»t  year  It  b'>came  ap-    ; 
parrnt    that    de  p.te    the    restrictive    pn!u7y 
e-'ablished    by    the    two    documents   I    have 
CUed  the  proportion  of  our  total  productive    i 
re."=c  urcra  g'ling  intc  the  conh-tmction  of  new    | 
facilities  wa-  greater  than  the  war  production    \ 
program  ould  s'nnd.     The  situation  was  ad-    : 
judged  tc  be  critical.    A  course  of  action  w;\s    i 
t.'ken    that    was    somewhat    drastic.      Far-    ! 
reaching  stop-ccnstructlnn  orders  were  given    , 
ou   many  projects  which   had   already    been    j 
under    construction    for   s-^.me   while    and    a 
further    tightening    of    administrative    ma- 
chinery was  brought  about.    As  you  all  know, 
many  of  the  gcmig  projects  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation   were  ordered   stopped   at   that 
time. 

During  the  ensuing  mouths  the  produc- 
tion of  ffxid  became  more  and  more  a  mat- 
ter of  national  concern  until  It  was  ac- 
corded a  full-fleyed  status  as  a  wartime 
objective.  Reclamation  projects,  thereupon, 
took  ou  aspects  of  eligibility  for  W.  P  B. 
consideration  somewhat  greater  than  they 
liad  theretofore.  For  some  while,  however, 
'differences  of  oplulcii  prevailed  as  to  how 
many  years  Into  the  Tuture  we  might  prop- 
erly assign  a  wartime  objective  to  feed 
production.  Wh.'n  that  matter  was  fliially 
settled  it  was  aj-reed  that  food  production 
a»  far  off  as  1916  might  be  considered 
proper  to  take  Into  account 

On  the  other  hand,  at  about  the  same 
time  a  growing  shortage  of  manpower  also 
became  a  matter  of  great  public  concern.  In- 
detd  Inadequacy  of  our  manpower  resources 
promised  to  be  a  problem  overshadowing  even 
that  of  the  short  supply  of  materials.  Conse- 
quently, any  proposal  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  facility,  or  to  lesume  the 
construction  of  a  project  which  had  earlier 
been  stopped,  had  to  pass  a  higher  hurdle 
than  ever  in  order  to  demonstrate  Its  worth- 
whllenesa.  Indeed,  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission on  Augtist  30  l:^ued  a  statement  cf 
pcllcy  which  very  clearly  called  for  continued 
curtailment  of  the  Nation's  construction  ac- 
tivities.   The  relevant  sentences  arc: 

'On  the  basis  of  present  and  fuiure  labor 
needs,  the  War  Manpower  Commission  ad- 
vises that  a.  100.000  employed  persons  must 
effect  transfers  during  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year,  and  600.000  must  shift  to  war- 
us-ful  Jobs  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1944.  Of  the  total  transfers  expected  up  to 
July  1944,  abcut  800.000  are  construction 
workers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  will  ' 
change  their  Jobs  as  construction  of  military 
and  naval  facilities  eases  off  with  the  com- 
pletion of  facilities  for  producing  war  ma- 
terials and  vessels.  These  workers  will  then 
be  turning  out  war  materials  Instead  of  the 
means  for  producing  war  materials." 

Despite  the  shifting  scene,  therefore.  It 
was  decided  that  the  general  restrictive  pol- 
icy was  to  continue  In  effect.  To  give  It 
recognition,  the  Production  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  W  P.  B.  on  September  29 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"It  shall  be  the  continued  policy  of  the 
War  Production  Board  to  restrict  coostruc- 
tkm  of  new  facilities  and  to  reduce  facilities 
under  construction  to  the  minimum  neces- 
•ary  for  the  war  program  azul  Xor  eaBcntlal 


civilian  needs.  In  order  to  conserve  to  the 
utmost  ril  n 'sources  for  the  produc'icn  cf 
war  B'jpnllr.s  and  equ'pmcnt.  In  accom- 
ph.rhiny  tlii.s  result,  the  Bj.-rd  will  In  each 
ca;e  seek  a  mmlnrjm  cau.-uniptli.n  cf  mate- 
rials and  man-:cwcr.  together  wi'h  maximum 
utilir^atKn  of  ex-'=*ing  fac:lit.e«  and  equip- 
ment. Tlie  directive  for  wartime  construc- 
tion, dated  Mrsy  20.  1942.  which  cst;;hllshed 
these  principles,   is  heret:y   a;iirmrd." 

Mn.-^t  rcceiitiy  the  marpowcr  fehorta_'e  has 
become  highly  critical  In  certain  rcKions  in 
the  "cc'.i'i'ry,  notably  the  v.?-c  coast  arta. 
You  w.U  recall  that  the  sUuat'on  there  has 
been  of  .such  critical  Imporiauce  that  it  camfe 
In  for  cons. deration  by  Justice  Byrnes,  Di- 
rector cf  V.'ar  Mcbilizaticn.  The  effect  of 
this  regional  shor;a;re  of  manpower  h::s  been 
to  Inten.sify  the  r^-strictive  pohcy  of  the  War 
Production  Board  in  regard  to  construction 
In  that  area. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  tlie  administrative 
machinery  available  for  the  purpccC  of  ap- 
plyln;;  these  policies  and  let  us  examine  the 
general  procrdtiros  employed. 

To  begin  with,  as  you  krow,  a  number  of 
so-called  claimant  agencies,  alxjut  25  cf 
them,  have  been  de.=  i::nated  among  wliom 
the  Nation's  available  supply  of  ma:erials 
Is.  in  theory,  distributed.  Th-se  agencies 
Include  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  M.iritime 
Commiscion.  and  many  oth'">r  war  agencies. 
Including  the   War  Food   Administration 

Quarter  by  quarter  ctimates  are  mnde  of 
the  probable  supply  and  probable  require- 
ments for  each  of  the  controlud  materials. 

For  example,  the  Steel  Divioion  e.  timates 
the  probable  amounts  of  carbon  steel  and 
alloy  steel  that  wUl  be  available  for  ill  pur- 
po.<cs  dtumg  the  coming  quarter. 

At  about  the  same  time  all  the  claimant 
agencies  submit  to  the  W.  P.  B.  their  esti- 
mates of  tlie  amount  of  steel  their  pio£;rams 
will  require  during  that  quarter.  Character- 
istically, of  course,  the  a^'gregate  of  thtvie 
esLimaied  requirements  outruns  the  esii- 
niate  of  production,  and  adjustments  mu^t 
be  applied,  agency  by  agency,  until  the  t  ..tal 
of  retiuirements  comes  within  the  ranee  of 
feasible  supply.  Obviously,  the  production 
programs  of  the  a!;encies  mu.-t  themstives  be 
adjusted  in  the  process.  You  will  note  tlie 
close  similarity  to  the  normal  budgetary  p;o- 
cedure.  When  the  proper  adju-^tm  nt  has 
been  arrived  at.  the  requirements  committee, 
which  is  a  body  comprising  representatives 
of  the  claimant  agencies,  announces  the 
allotment  of  steel  for  each  of  the  claimant 
agencies  for  the  forthcoming  quarter.  Tlicre- 
af  ter  all  production  and  construction  require- 
ments falling  due  in  that  quarter  are  chart;ed 
againi^t  the  allotment  of  the  apprGpi.ate 
Bi^ency.  I  have  given  this  brief  li;u.stration 
of  the  workings  of  the  allotment  sybiem  in 
connection  with  steel.  Similar  estimate^;  and 
adjuotments  lead  to  allotments  of  other  con- 
trolled materials,  including  aluminum,  cop- 
per, copper-base  alloys,  and  the  like. 

In  addition  to  the  allotment  system  Just 
described,  there  also  prevails  a  system  of  pri- 
ority ratings  which  is  applied  to  mdiviciual 
Itenui  of  construction  and  purchase  contracts. 
This  priority  system,  however,  is  far  simpler 
than  It  was  a  year  or  so  ago,  before  the  allot- 
ment system  was  introduced.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  far  as  construction  is  concerned, 
there  are  three  principle  rating  bands  em- 
ployed. By  decision  of  the  Requhemeuts 
Committee,  ccnslruction  projects  f^Uuig 
within  certain  designated  categories,  those 
most  urgently  needed  for  direct  war  pur- 
poses, are  accorded  the  highest  rating.  Tee 
second  order  of  priority  is  assigned  to  other 
specified  categories  of  construction  whiCh  are 
also  du^ctly  and  immediately  related  to  tl  e 
military  effort,  but  for  wli^ch  the  urgency 
of  construction  is  not  quite  so  pressing  All 
construction  not  specifically  designated  In 
those  higher  rating  bands  are  accorded  the 


third  order  of  priority.  AA^.  It  Is  with  this 
general  order  of  priorities  that  we  are  con- 
cerned when  we  deal  with  reclamation 
projects. 

The  Requirements  Committee  has  another 
function  which  Is  of  Importance  to  our  dis- 
cussion today.  The  crnimittee  Issues  so- 
called  program  determinatloni:,  which  au- 
thor^r'e  certain  levels  of  production  activity 
or  production  capacity.  For  example,  the 
level  production  of  hi^h-lenacity  rayon  to 
W'hich  ihe  textile  lndt:-try  is  n-w  striving 
has  been  established  by  such  a  p:(  gram  dc- 
ttiminatlon.  Proposals  to  construct  high- 
tenacity  rayon  factories  are  eligible  for  con- 
sideration as  long  as  the  total  of  prcd'Jctive 
capacity  to  be  provided  falli  vvithlii  that  au- 
thorized productlin  level.  Simi'arly,  a  pro- 
gr.nm  determination  Is-ued  early  this  past 
summer  establishes  the  currently  authorized 
level  of  irrlgaticn   const: uctiun  activity. 

This  last  pr  gram  determination.  In  which 
you  are  most  interested,  au'horizes  the  con- 
struct i'>!i  of  reclamation  projects  to  the  l:m- 
It  of  lO.O^'O  ton.s  of  csibon  steel  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  projects.  The  steel,  the  use  of 
which  is  thereby  authorized.  Is  to  come 
from  the  allotments  made  to  the  War  Food 
Administration.  The  designated  purpo-e  of 
this  use  of  materials  and  of  the  construc- 
tion activity  is  the  produciion  of  food. 
Wr.  hin  that  genei-al  pr..>-ram  framework  in- 
dividual projects  are  subject  to  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  Facilities  Committee. 

Ihis  program  determination  illustrates 
two  extremely  sicniflcant  points:  First,  all 
Construction  projects  undertaken  in  the 
country  today  have  to  have  the  sponsorship 
Of  a  claimant  agency  against  whose  materials 
allofments  the  requirements  cf  the  project 
m-y  be  charged.  Scc.md,  the  use  of  allotted 
materials  is  in  all  Instances  subject  to  the 
policy  repulatinns  and  adminl.'itratlve  con- 
trols eenerally  prevallln?  in  the  War  Produc- 
tion Boa-rd.  An  allotment  of  materials  and 
even  a  program  determination.  In  ether 
words,  dees  not  exempt  a  project  from  the 
provisions  of  the  construction  limitation  or- 
der.  to  wiiich  I  referred  earlier,  nor  to  the 

ft^lfcM?"'"'"  °^  '^'  ^^'^'^  ^PP'J-i'^S  to  con- 

The  role  of  the  facilities  committee  It 
Should  now  be  plain,  is  that  cf  anplying  these 
general  policies  to  project  proposals  and  of 
determining  In  the  light  of  those  pol  cies 
Whether  projects  should  be  approved  or  d's- 
approved.  This  function  Is  carried  cut  e-en 
though  a  prevailing  prcgrnm  determination 
authorizes  a  level  cf  total  nctivitv  wthln 
Which  the  proposed  project  would  fr/ll 

M.>st  recently.  In  view  cf  the  crlMcal  <='-rt- 
a?e  of  manpower  In  certain  areas  cf"  the 
country,  there  has  been  eE'nbllshed  .some 
additicnal  machinery  designed  to  deal  with 
these  special  area  problems.  This  machinery 
includes  area  production  urnency  commit- 
tees in  Ser.ttle.  Portland,  San  Francisco  Los 
Anpeles,  San  Diego,  Detroit  Akron,  and  Hart- 
*l^'  v,^'*  general  administrative  order  es- 
tiiblishing  those  committees  states  that  no 
cfficial  cf  the  War  Production  Board  is  au- 
thonzed  to  approve  any  facility  falling 
withm  the  Jur.sdictional  area  of  one  of  the^e 
committees  unless  there  Is  a  recommendn- 
ticn  for  approval  by  such  area  committee 
If  there  Is  a  recommendation  f.cr  disapproval 
by  the  npprcprla-e  area  ccmmlttee.  its  ap- 
proval can  only  be  granted  on  the  special  au- 
th(iri7.atlcn.  ca.se  by  case,  by  the  W  P  B  Pro- 
duction Executive  Committee, 

In  summary,  the  machinery  we  are  con- 
cerned with  is  something  like  this:  There  are 
a  number  of  claimant  agencies,  each  of  which 
U  responsible  for  a  recognized  fector  of  tb« 
war  effort  eid  to  each  of  which  U  made  an 
apportionment  of  the  amount  of  materials 
available  in  the  country.  In  carrying  out  lt:» 
functions  each  claimant  operates  within   a 
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framcwcrk  cf  authorl.ted  programs.  E.ich 
clalmaiiL  prop<-'^cs  lacUlties  and  couf  truction 
projects  within  its  authorizations,  and  tho.e 
.individual  proposal';  are  .•subject  to  the  ap- 
prcva!  cr  disappicval  cf  the  uiclliiies  com- 
mittee. If  approved,  the  project  receives  a 
pr:_rity  dependm;  upon  how  iinpoitant  its 
jHiipjic  Is  to  the  inimtHliate  war  object. ve. 
In  dcsicnatcd  critical  art  is  special  machin- 
ery, in'^  addition  to  the  fore:',o:i.g.  is  cm- 
plcyed  to  relieve  critical  conditions  of  man- 
power shortage. 

I  should  now  l:ke  to  explain  how  the  facil- 
ities committee  carries  i^ut  Its  task. 

You  will  le-call  from  what  I  have  said  ear- 
lier tiiat  the  principal  lunct:on  of  the  facil- 
ities committee  is  to  determine  whether  or 
r.ot  a  project  prop^ised  is  essential  to  the  war 
effort.  You  will  lecall  also  that  the  commit- 
tee operates  within  a  general  framework  of 
War  Prodtiction  Board  policy  and  procedure. 
n  framework  which  Involves  un  allotment 
sy-tem,  program  determinations,  recumnien- 
oations  by  claimant  r.gercies,  etc. 

The  determination  of  essentiality  Is  not 
too  dirhcult  when  it  pertains  to  lacilitics 
which  Will  yield  direct  and  Immediate  war 
v. lues.  If.  "for  e.xi.mple.  the  committee  has 
before  it  a  propoE  il  to  bu.ld  a  new  plant  to 
n.anufacture  n  c-rtain  chemical,  the  firs-  cri- 
terion of  es- t'r.li:;!ity  is  that  more  ol  that 
chemical  than  can  be  produced  with  existing 
f;uil;ties  is  necessary  for  the  war  program. 
The  itpplication  of  that  criterion  is  relatively 
siiaich.forwaid.  If  mi^rc  production  is  need- 
ed, and  existing  facilities  are  incapable  of 
producing  the  suf!ic:cnt  overload  to  meet 
the  need,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  new 
ic.cility  is  ncfpsr-ary  From  there  on  the  de- 
termination has  to  do  wi'h  the  type  cf  fa- 
cility proposed,  the  amount  of  new  produc- 
tive capacity  Involved,  the  proposed  locat.on, 
and  similfir  considerations. 

But  how  is  a  deteimmation  to  be  made 
when  the  project  Is  of  a  sort  that  does  not 
l^nd  itself  to  this  i^ort  f>f  direct  measurement? 
How  pre  we  to  deal  with  a  proposed  hcx'^pi'al, 
for  example,  or  with  a  proposed  hu:hway 
Liidge.  cr  to  get  down  to  cases,  an  irrigation 
picject?  . 

Our  working  principle  here  is  th:it  we  are, 
In  fact,  dealing  with  wartime  justification  for 
construction,  and  in  t-~t:ne  that  Justifica- 
tion we  must  take  into  account  the  wartime 
values  to  be  derived  from  the  project  and  the 
v.-artime  coets.  The  wartime  values  may  be 
in  the  form  of  improved  transportation  ol 
war  goods  in  a  road  case,  raised  worker  mo- 
rale, and  consequent  raised  worker  efliciency, 
in  a  school  or  ho-pital  case,  increased  pro- 
dtiction  cf  food  in  an  irrigation  case,  or  any 
one  of  a  number  of  similar  values. 

These  values  are  aJways  extremely  difficult 
to  ni'-asure  in  money  terms  and  usually  im- 
possible. The  wartiTic  costs  are  also  to  be 
measured  in  other  ti:an  money  terms;  there 
are  costs  in  criticil  materials,  in  man-hours 
of  labor,  in  the  using  up  of  precious  equip- 
ment, and,  in  general,  the  utilization  cf  pro- 
ductive resources.  Whrn  the  wartime  valuis 
can  be  adjudged  as  worthy  of  the  wartime 
costs  measured  in  these  terms,  we  may  prop- 
erly say  that  the  project  is  essential.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  wartime  values  are  not 
worthy  of  those  costs,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  project   Is  not  essential. 

Dealing  w:th  reclamation  projects,  there- 
fore, we  must  first  analyze  the  real  wartime 
values  to  be  derived  Those  values  very 
clearly  are  to  be  measured  In  terms  of  food 
production— during  the  war  period.  I  em- 
phasize that  last  phrase  because  It  Is  a  criti- 
cal consideration  The  policy  we  are  now 
working  upon  ccnsidert  food  production  dur- 
ing 1944,  194.'j,  and  194S  as  food  production 
for  the  war  Naturally,  earlier  production 
Is  more  valuable  than  that  which  comes  in 
relatively  late  The  amount  of  production, 
th(  elore,  that  can  be  expected  dur.ng  those 
yciii.  particularly  of  cropb  wh.ch  are  needed 


fir  war  purposes,  is  the  first  point  of  analy- 
sis. 

Closely  associated  with  the  determination 
of  food-proc.uction  possibtlitn-s  is  the  pn  ba- 
billty  of  that  ptoduction  being  reah.-.ed. 
That  pnbability  depends  upon  the  probabil- 
ity of  tlie  construct. on  be.n<.T  completed  on 
sciiedule,  cf  the  water  actually  b^^cominj 
ava:l.".ble  for  distribution,  the  rate  cf  ulucii 
settlement  will  take  place,  in  connection  with 
a  new  project,  and  s.milur  factors.  In  other 
wcrds,  the  committees  c^'ucern  Is  locu.v<^d 
upon  food,  upon  the  tune  It  will  be  produced, 
r.nd  tiic  asiuiance  that  acttial  production  w;ll 
be  forthcoming. 

I  h.ive  said  that  the  actual  wartfme  c<>st3 
of  the  piojcct  must  be  balanced  against  these 
wartime  values.  Although  the  committee 
dues  not  have  the  luiiction  of  reviewing 
design  or  of  applying  priority  ratings  to  ma- 
terials required,  the  demand  that  the  project 
would  make  upon  our  national  stock  of  crit- 
ical materials  is  a  primary  focus  of  analy-ls. 
Of  ccu'se.  the  a)iprai.-i'.l  of  these  costs  will 
vary  scniewhat  fr<jm  time  to  time  as  ma- 
terials as  a  whole  or  as  various  material  items 
become  scarcer  or  more  plentiful.  A  project 
which  will  require  a  large  amount  of  a 
material  which  is  short  la  national  supply 
will  be  considered  to  h;'.ve  a  hr_'h  cost.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cc.-t  of  a  project  will 
be  considered  relatively  low  If  its  materials 
ciemaiuis  are  modest  and  primarily  of  t'lose 
Items  in  which  there  Is  no  serious  shortage 
problem. 

The  other  principal  element  of  cost  is 
manpower  You  hiive  all  heard  so  much 
during  recent  montliS  of  the  national  man- 
power problem  that  I  i:eed  nut  elaborate  at 
this  point  upon  Its  impoita:;ce.  It  is  enou;.:h 
to  say  thr.t  the  total  amount  of  manpower 
required  to  build  a  project,  the  type  of  labor 
required,  the  location  of  the  project,  as  It 
bears  upon  competing  wartime  demands  for 
manpower,  are  factors  to  be  studied.  As  I 
have  already  pointed  cut.  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  regions  tiiis  question  is  considered  cf 
sufficient  Importance  to  warrant  the  estab- 
hi-hment  of  special  administrative  machin- 
ery and  as  things  now  stand  no  project  In 
any  of  the  three  west  coast  States  Cin  be 
given  favorable  action  by  cur  committee 
unless  the  area  product. on  urpency  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  tire  project  be 
undertaken.  , 

Tliese  are  tlie  principal  factors  entering 
into  the  committee's  decisions  regarding 
project  essentiality.  There  are  many  ether 
incidental  ones  having  application  to  specific 
projects. 

I  do  not  pretend,  of  course,  that  the  com- 
mittee's decisions  are  matters  of  arithmetic. 
The  pertinent  factors  in  the  evaluation  are 
never  susceptible  of  nice  calculation.  In  the 
final  reckoning  the  element  of  Judgment  Is 
the  vital  Ingredient,  Our  weightiest  respon- 
sibility is  to  have  that  Judgment  sound,  es 
souiid  as  a  nrcup  of  honest  and  Inteliigect 
men  can  make  it. 


Business  Profits  Soar  Despite  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday  November  15  deguslative  day  of 
Friday.  November  12).  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.    Mr.  President,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


I  ho  AppiTiri.x  of  the  P«;ronD  an  nrticle 
<i!!'.ird  Busincts  Profiis  Sour  Dt'spitc 
T.ixe.s,'  ptiblishcd  »n  Aurust  10.  1943, 
i:;.>-t;p  cf  tlic  newspaper  PM. 

Tht-ic  bens  no  objection,  (he  artic]t» 
v,.is  ordf-cd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  loHow.^: 

Et'siNrss    pRortTS    So^R    Detttt    Taxes-   Na- 
TioNAi.  City  Admits  14  Prr.oFNx  Rior — Paul 

fcAYS  It  S  HlCMi.B 

(Ey  Nathan  Robertson) 
Washinci  in.  Augvist  10  —The  current  N.i- 
tional  City  Buik  repoit  shcvs  corporation  in- 
come this  year,  alter  taxes,  running  abr.ut 
14  percent  higher  th:m  last  ye-ar.  This  is 
tiie  latent  of  a  f-erics  ol  disclofcurcs  indicaimij 
v.ar  profiis  ate  reaching  new  recuid-bicak- 
ln»:  penk.- 

Tne  bank's  Au«just  survey  of  economic  cc-n- 
ditions  covered  [UiblisUed  repuits  cf  340  in- 
dustrial companies,  including  most  ol  tl;e 
larger  manufacturing  firms  D^'spite  the 
higher  war  luxes  this  year,  these  firms  made 
13  7  percent  more  during  the  tl'-fl  6  months 
of  19 'i3  after  the  payment  cf  all  taxes  than 
during  the  first  half  of  1942. 

DCUB:  E     1939 

An  even  more  striking  picture  of  war 
profits  was  provided  by  Randolph  Paul, 
T.'-casurv  geneiul  counsel,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Dun's  Review,  published  by  Dun  &  Brnd- 
stiof.  Paul  estimated  corporation  proUts 
this  year,  after  tax-s,  would  reach  $3.1500,000- 
OCO,  or  more  than  double  the  figuie  lor  1939, 
the  last  pre-vkar  year.  He  e'-timated  cor- 
porate profits,  before  taxes,  at  $26,200,000,- 
000.  or  alm'^^l  f'  ur  times  the  1933  level. 

American  Indu.stry  has  never  before  ap- 
proached such  a  total  profit  fl;ure  It  means 
that  industry  as  a  whole  Is  making  so  much 
money  that  it  can  pay  the  biggest  corporate 
tax  bill  in  the  world's  history  and  still  enjoy 
m  !re  than  diub'e  its  peacetime  Income.  It 
means  that  the  Government  and  the  public 
are  carrying  industry's  war  tax  burden. 

Paul's  figures  and  the  National  City  Bank 
report  are  backed  up  by  OTher  Government 
stiiti.stics  811  indicating  the  same  trend  in 
prcf^ts  us  war  production  mcunts.  They  lore- 
shadow  proposals  lor  much  heavier  coiporaie 
taxation  In  the  coming  tax  bill. 

EVEN    PUBIIC    fTILmES 

The  National  City  Bank  report  showed  that 
284  manufacturing  companies  reported  a  14  ♦ 
I  pel  cent  increase  In  Income  thl£  year  ever  last 
!  year.  Stone,  clay,  and  gla.ss  profits  were  up 
697  percent;  automobiles,  37.2  percent;  and 
miscillaneous  manufacturing  46  9  percent. 
The  only  reductions  were  in  paper  products 
and  Ircn  and  steel. 

Railroad  profits,  the  Ijank  said,  were  up  32 
percent  this  year  over  last  year's  lush  returns 
and  even  the  usually  stable  public  utilitu* 
showed  a  6-perceni  Jump.  The  bank  ad- 
mitted that  these  profits  figures  were  prob- 
ably conservative  compared  with  tax  returns, 
because  m  their  publLshed  statements  the 
corporations  have  deducted  huge  reserves  not 
allowed  as  tax  deductions 

The  bank,  painting  as  conservative  a  pic- 
ture as  possible,  said  the  corporation  profits 
were  still  22  percent  less  than  for  the  first 
half  of  1941.  But  Paul's  more  complete  fig- 
ures challenged  this.  They  showed  total 
Corporate  profits,  after  taxes,  had  risen  from 
I4  040  000.COO  m  1939  to  »4.777,OO0  000  In 
1940.  Here  is  the  way  Paul  estlm'ited  the  next 
3  years: 

1941       $7,100,000,000 

1942"         7,400.000.000 

1943 8.300,000.000 

rOZ  HICHEB  TAXCS 

Analyzing  the  fl'/ures  for  the  profit-making 
corporations  alone  which  are  tne  comp»nJ«« 
that  pay  taxes,  P..UI  four.d  e>en  higher 
profit*.     He  tbUmi-.iea  llr  lu  at  $a,';00.000,00(*. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


■frrr  t.tx'»s.  f-^r  1943  -is  romra'cd  with  $6,016  - 
000  ecu  f  r  19;i9  Ttic-.r  pri>n's  beTore  iajt<-3 
were  is'.m^n.t  a  at  $i>7  400  000  000  this  year 
a.«  c:.nir.:.rrtl  »:th  IJ.OilJ  X<J  roo  in   19'J9 

Ar>;ui'.|j  fir  h:i;:;er  corpurute  tax-s.  Pavil 
md  "Ur  huee  nv.d  inert  :-?ii!i»  vc  liimc  of  w.ii- 
tlm'"  prnfltji  r.Sr.f  nn  ob\ !'  us  point  of  attack 
oil  till*  profc!.  ni  (if  iiifl  ill'  ri.  ■  He  said  If  cor- 
poratiuiis  weie  allowed  to  keep  a  hubstaniiil 
part  of  tl  plr  exr«-s8  proiVvS,  "w.-k.  rs  wvu'.i 
ur.diiubU'dly  Insist  upc  n  a  ahare  of  Iht  se 
•wlnUIiIIv'  wlilcb  wuuld  mean  higl:er  wau'is 
1*1. <!  udfli'ioral  |  r-<'  utp  on  the  price  ceilings  " 

"Hence.  "  he  s;'id.  ■'it  l.s  evident  that  hit-'h 
CC'i pcrati'in  ta.xis  are  an  es-ential  p.irt  of 
th  wartime  s*ab:!l7a*i')n  prft'rrim.  and  that 
»:th  nt  th'«e  hl^h  fnx'^s  the  effective :!Pss  of 
ou.-  war  fff'Tt  wciikl  bf  scnnitsly  imp.iired," 

P.iUl  said  s^ime  of  the  Increased  pratis 
wntf  earned  by  increased  eflort  or  ef?l-le:.cy 
but  "a  large  percfr taae  of  them  are  In  the 
nature  o,  "wirirtfalls."  "  resulting  f:om  In- 
Creased  Government   buying 


The  Author  of  Under  Cover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SFNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monda'j.  Snicinbcr  15  (leoislative  day  o/ 
Fridau.  S  rcribcr  12K  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  cor.-ent  ro  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entillrd  "A  Shameles.s  Smear-Artist." 
publi.shed  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Und.) 
New.-;-Sentinel  of  November  2.  1943. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   SHA.MEL£i>.S    SUF.^S    AKTIST 

Rer>ortcd  as  bix^kcd  solid  through  the  flr-'t 
rf  March  at  $500  or  more  per  lectu-e.  is 
G-eek-born  Arthur  Dert  unlan.  an  Armenian, 
whn.  using  the  pen  n:>me  Roy  Carls<jn.  has 
written  (under  the  title  of  Under  Cover*  one 
Of  the  most  wantonly  vicious  smear  books 
yet   to  appear   In  this  country 

Roy  Carlson,  however,  Is  but  one  of  sev- 
eral aliases  employed  by  Derounlan.  who  has 
also  been  kni  wn.  at  various  times,  as  George 
Paunanei:!.  Tlirnias  L  Decker,  George  Paitte, 
John  Correa.  and  Rudolph  Elljers.  and  who. 
by  his  own  admission,  once  served  as  edltc^r 
of  the  violently  antl-Somltlc  Christian  De- 
fender. 

It  Is  strange.  Indeed,  that  respectable  or- 
jranizations  should  be  thus  duped  Into  pay- 
ing go^Kl  American  money  In  lecture  fees  to 
this  man  who.  in  various  antl-Jewlsh  ar- 
ticles, denounced  the  Yiddish  spittle  press 
and  Jew  8t<x^es.  but  who  Is  now  hailed  by 
the  screaming  Walter  Wlnchell  and  other 
malicious  and  vindictive  New  Deal  partisans 
as  a  great  liberal. 

This  Derounlan  (alias  Carlson,  alias  Pag- 
nanelll.  alias  Decker,  alias  Paige,  alias  Correa. 
alias  Kibers)  has  now.  In  the  book  called 
Under  Cover,  thrown  vile  calumny  upon  out- 
standing Senators  and  Representatives — 
eboaen  representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— who.  because  iliey  hate  tyranoy  and  op- 
pression, are  striving  to  preserve  the  great 
American  traditions  of  freedom,  tolerance, 
and  gixxl  will  which  sinister  enemies  on  the 
borne  front  are  laboring  to  destroy. 

Such  fancy  lecture  fees  as  his  agents  are 
BOW  cha.-glng  for  the  public  apptmrances  of 
Derounlan  inlias  Carlson,  etc.  etc  i  are  in 
marked  contra*;  With  tar  $53  a  week  which 
be  i*»u  bttii  iecti\u:tj  lr..in  a  weU-heeieU  leU 


Wing  pclltlcal-frcnt  outfli  known  as  Friends 
of  I>in  >cr..cy. 

But  in  the  past  th»  fellow  haa  also  been 
(probably  at  b^aer  salarit-)  on  the  pay  roll 
of  Ku  .Sf  ;i  Daveiport.  one  of  Wer  cle.l  Will- 
kle  9  fiivor.te  flunkies  on  the  Time-Life- 
Fortu.ie  stall 

And  a.'.yway,  thanks  to  the  plugginsr  of 
the  Ccmn.un'ist  D:i'ly  W'  ;  ker  Hiid  New 
Ma.sse«,  and  tUcU  venomous  r  ibblc  ruu.'^er's  as 
Walter  W.nchell  aiKl  Rex  Stout.  Comrade  De- 
rounlan (alias  C:.rL^on.  etc..  etc  i  seems  by 
way  of  geuuig  "into  the  bucks"  through  his 
gle  'nings  from  bock  rcyaltie.-^. 

M  bt  prr-;'n.s  wv.-  J  n'.t  welcome  wealth 
frj'.n  such  sources.  Mr.st  writers  would  te 
somewhat  einbarra.^fd  by  review:*  like  the 
one  in  Secretary  of  the  N.ivy  Knox's  Chica'-;o 
Dally  Nev.s,  In  which  a  r.'.ud  column. st. 
Hnward  Vincent  OBr:en.  say^,  of  Un<^*er 
Cover:  "The  ea^e  with  which  the  r-.uthor  cir- 
culated in  the  political  underwoild  ma.<es 
one  wonder  if  he  ever  really  travel-.d  from 
his  own  library  " 

E.en  ni'  re  critical  \R  Lee  C.is.y,  wl.  \  de- 
.Kcnb.ng  the  buck  in  tho  D-n.er  K  .cky 
Mountain  News,  declares  that  Und<r  Cover 
"itseir  repiesent.s  subver.-iivenes*  of  the  worst 
sort," 

C.irlson's  nariative  Is  described  by  Mr 
Ca.-ey  as  ':evi  It.ng  •  *  *  the  story  of  a 
sne::k  and  a  si'y,  not  diF.-lniilar  t(3  Vali:n's 
Out  of  the  Nlgnt  " 

Indeed,  the  author  of  Under  Cov^r.  as  Mr 
Ca.sfv  contmups,  "atter.detl  b' ^ret  and  pv.b- 
lic  meetlncs  of  the  bund,  applauded  all  Fns- 
ci:,t  spcakfiS.  sold  unti-S^mitic  p.unphlets 
on  the  streets,  £oui;ht  to  prove  his  devotion 
to  the  Nazi  ciuise  by  calUns;  upon  hoodlums 
to  attack  Jews -he  'turned  h;s  head  away," 
he  now  says.  whe;.i  his  appeulj  wtre  acted 
up*  n" 

Of  this  ba!lyho<.ed  book,  which  viciously 
lun.ps  Henry  ford  and  Fnu  Kuhn,  'V\'r.liam 
Dudley  Pelley  and  Senator  Bvf.ton  K.  Wheel- 
er together  lnui^crlminately,  Mr.  Casey  cor- 
rectly aspens: 

"At  the  very  tir.:^  when  national  unity  Is 
most  necessary,  Ims  sort  of  thing  is  calcu- 
lated to  catvfe  disunity  by  chaiiengmg  the 
loyalty  of  patriotic  men  and  women  whose 
Views  on  foreign  policy  differed  trom  tiiose  uf 
the  administration  before  Peail  Harbor  " 

Alter  all  "Some  of  these  men  and  women, 
and  not  a  few  of  their  sons,  have  died  for  the 
natiJiial  cause  since  that  attack  w.is  n.ado. 
To  challenge  their  loyalty  is  inlan-.:)US.  The 
author  of  Under  Cover,  by  his  own  adniisticn. 
Is  shameless  But  the  publish.ers.  as  a  reputa- 
ble house,  should  be  deeply  a.-hamod  of  this 
b<.)ok  " 

All  too  many  program  chairmen  "buy 
names" — that  is  to  say,  they  contract  for  lec- 
tures by  men  who  have  been  widely  bally- 
hcxjed  for  books  that  the  proerara  ch.airnien 
havi?  never  read,  but  which  are  supposed  to 
be  best-seller  big  stuff 

It  may  blessedly  develop  that  as  the  true 
character  of  some  of  these  alien  smear  artists 
and  their  Red -supported  work  Is  discovered 
by  these  solicited  to  give  them  lecture  engage- 
ments in  various  local  communities,  a  flock  of 
cancelations  will  convert  their  pnspcciive 
"take"  from  the  lyceum  "road"  into  mere 
puper  profits. 


The  One  Thing  RooseTelt  Is  Afraid  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALirOENTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  15,  1943 

Mr.   PHILLIPS.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remariis  in  the  Ap- 


pendhx.  givt-n  me  during  my  discussion 
today  en  subsidies,  I  wish  to  include  an 
editorial  from  the  S.mta  Ana  i Calif.) 
Register,  of  October  20,  1943.  Its  cap- 
tion is  "The  one  thing  Roo.-^evelt  is 
afraid  of,"  and  it  was  written  by  the  very 
thoughtful  editor  of  that  pancr.  Mr,  R.  C. 
Holies.  In  all  the  r,n fusion  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  subsidies,  and  the  admmi.strative 
methods  of  applying,'  sub.^idics.  I  hope  this 
editorial  will  he  read  by  tlie  Members  of 
Contiress: 

THE    ONE   THING    ROOSEVELT    13    AI HAID    OF 

There  is  one  thing  that  Roosovelt  is  nirald 
of  more  than  anything  else.  That  is  cf  the 
people  coming  to  know  that  his  government 
restrictions  over  Industry  and  private  hu.=l- 
ness  are  bound  to  lead  to  the  co.st  of  living 
going  up. 

When  the  people  begin  to  find  out  that 
being  forced  by  the  Government  to  pay  peo- 
ple time  and  a  half,  that  forcing  people  into 
labor  unions,  that  limiting  the  number  of 
hcurs  men  can  be  hired  at  a  li.\ed  ra^e,  that 
paying  peop.e  for  k.lluig  the  pigs  and  not 
raising  crcps  all  tend  to  make  things  scarcer 
and  make  their  own  co.-t  ct  living  go  up,  they 
will  vote  the  man  out  of  public  oiSjc  that  has 
done  more  to  increase  the  cj>t  of  llvin-:  m  the 
United  Slates  than  any  other  msui  tiiat  ever 
lived  in  the  United  States. 

For  this  reason  all  Roosevelt's  suggestions 
aie  now  aimed  at  keeping  people  frt  m  know- 
ing the  truth  as  to  what  causes  living  costs 
to  go  up.  His  oppo.-,:ticn  to  the  sale.-;  tax 
is  to  keep  people  for  the  time  being  from 
knowing  that  the  cost  of  living  is  going  up 
He  implies  by  his  advocacy  of  taxing  the  big 
producers  instead  of  the  consumers  that  he 
is  not  eating  up  the  seed  corn — reducing  the 
efficiency  of  the  tools  workers  must  use. 

He  is  able  to  fooi  pei  pie  on  this  score,  be- 
cause it  is  true  that  if  we  do  not  use  any 
ccrn  for  seed  in  a:iv  puiiicular  ytar.  we  can 
live  better  the  year  we  are  eating  up  the 
seed  corn  than  we  could  if  we  set  aside  a 
part  of  the  corn  to  be  tised  .so  that  we  can 
have  more  ccrn  succeeding  years. 

His  contention  that  tax.ng  the  rich  and 
nut  directly  taxing  the  consumer  will  keep 
tiie  cost  of  living  d'.wn  is  Just  as  lUr^gical 
as  to  claim  that  killing  the  hen  that  lays  the 
et;^'  can  help  the  piRir  We  can  live  better 
while  we  are  ea'ing  the  hen,  but  getting 
eggs  to  eat  after  the  hen  has  been  eaten  will 
be  much  harder  Just  as  It  will  be  much 
harder  for  the  worker  to  get  good  pavins?  Jobs 
afttr  we  tax  the  men  with  big  incomes  who 
w<  iiki  u.-e  their  Income  to  furnish  workers 
with  better  tools. 

His  rent  cehm.:?  Is  Just  another  way  cf 
keeping  the  people  for  the  time  being  from 
reahzing  thar  the  cost  oi  rents  will  eventu- 
ally go  up.  They  wUl  go  up  because  when 
rents  are  set  so  thut  tlicre  i.~  no  reward  for 
building  new  buUdmes.  there  will  be  no  new 
buildings  built.  Those  that  are  able  to  buy 
homes  that  are  new  rented  for  le.^^s  than 
their  true  value  will  get  homes  and  those 
people  who  have  been  getting  rent.s  for  less 
than  cost  will  eventually  find  themselves 
without  a  place  to  live  in. 

Oh  yes.  I  hear  the  apologizers  claiming 
that  the  &jvernment  will  bvn'.d  the  houses. 

But  If  the  Government  builds  the  houses 
and  rents  them  for  less  than  cost,  other 
thin-^s  that  have  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  pay 
for  this  loss  will  cost  more 

Yes.  Roosevelt  is  worried  more  about  the 
cost  of  Uvinn;  Koing  up  and  thus  losing  his 
glamour  witli  the  people  than  anything  else. 
And  '  ell  he  might  be  because  there  is  no 
man  that  has  ever  done  as  much  In  the 
United  States  to  raise  the  cost  of  living  &a 
Franklin  R  osevelt  with  all  his  magical  way 
of  temporarily  consuming  the  wealth  ac- 
cumulated over  decades  to  keep  the  present 
cost  of  living  down  at  the  expense  of  a  hither 
co»t   in  each  succeeding  year. 
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More  Subsidies,  More  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  15.  1943 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  comes 
now  the  city  of  Hannibal,  in  the  "Show 
Me"  State,  and  offers  to  show  you  how  to 
reduce  Government  waste  and  how  to  cut 
out  unnecessary  Government  spending, 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much  said 
and  so  Tttle  done. 

The  said  city  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  which 
has  no  Government  war  plants,  no  Gov- 
ernment hospitals,  no  Government  proj- 
ects of  any  kind,  has  refused  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

As  evidence  of  this  unusual  attitude  I 
toward  the  dear  "Uncle  Santa,"  I  include  I 
herein  a  news  article  published  in  the  j 
Hannibal  Courier-Post  in  Us  i.ssuc  of  Sal-  ! 
urday.  October  16.  1943,  as  follows: 

SCHOOL  BOARD  REFUSES  TO  TAKE  S4  000  IN  GOV-  | 
ER.NMENT  FUNDS  IN  TIME  OK  \SAR;  FOOD  j 
SlB.sIDY    PLAN 

The  Hannibal  Board  of  Education  at  a 
meeting  held  last  night  at  the  senior  high 
school  turned  down  an  offer  made  by  a 
Government  bureau  to  subsidize  lunches  for 
school  children  in  the  vaiious  public  schools 
of  the  city,  which  would  liave  reprcrcnted  a 
savings  on  money  paid  for  lunches  cf  ap- 
proximately $4,000  annually. 

The  bureau  proposed  to  .suhsiJize  lunches 
.'served  to  tlie  school  children  to  the  extent 
cf  4  cents  p^r  meal,  providing  ceri.un  farm 
and  d.v.ry  product.'?  weic  included  m  the 
meal  Among  tho.-e  included  m  ihe  subsidy 
plan  were  butior  and  cheese,  new  rationed 
to  the  goneinl  public  on  account  of  the  war. 

It  was  explained  to  the  board  by  Supt. 
E,  T.  Miller  that  the  agent  cf  the  War 
Food  Administration,  Food  Distribution 
Adminisir.ition  had  contacted  him  and  ex- 
plained :he  schcol-lunch  subsidy  plan  which 
the  bureau  aeent  stated  was  designed  to  aid 
the  farmer  and  at  the  same  time  see  that 
the  i^chool  child  had  proper  nourishment. 

Miller  explained 'that  the  sponsoring  Gov- 
ernment agent  o3ered  to  pay  for  the  follow- 
ing foods  Used  in  the  schocl  lunches:  Milk, 
cliecsc.  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  fresh  and  pioc- 
essed  vc:;':'rHb:es,  frtsh  meat  and  poultry, 
eggs,  dry  b --ins  and  peas,  soybeans  and  prod- 
ucts thereof,  and  peanuts  and  peanut  butter, 
clecmartjarine  with  added  vitamin  A  butter, 
lard.  End  other  cooking  fats  and  oils,  cereals, 
and  such  other  foods  as  may  be  specifically 
designated  by  the  Administration. 

Dr  W  J  Smitli,  in  open-ng  the  discussion 
said.  "It  is  time  that  somebody  was  telling 
the  Government  bureaus  that  they  dent  want 
this  kind  of  money  when  it  is  not  absolutely 
needed  "  He  continued  by  saying,  "We  are 
at  war  and  the  people  are  being  taxed  heavily 
to  carry  on  the  functions  of  governnrent," 
Otiier  board  memb:rs  Joined  in  the  discussion 
and  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  by  Dr. 
Smith. 

Superintendent  Miller  explained  that  the 
sch:'Ol  system  was  now  using  a  Government 
subsidy  known  as  the  penny  milk  plan  and 
urged  that  this  subsidy  be  continued  in  the 
school  syeicm.  The  board  instructed  the 
superintendent  to  continue  with  the  penny 
milk  plan. 

President  J.  C  Raible.  Jr  ,  stated  that  it 
was  net  good  policy  for  tlie  local  school  dis- 
trict to  accept  a  Government  subsidy  on  food 
for  1  year  which  may  be  taken  away  from  the 
distiici    the    next    yei.r.     He    continued    by 


saving,  "if  .school  lunciies  are  subsidized  and 
the  Government  witlidraws  us  support  then 
there  will  be  a  clamor  by  the  patrons  that 
the  subsidy  be  continued  out  of  the  school 
funds  of  the  district  which  woul^  not  be 
available." 

Superintendent  Miller  said  fh.e  bureau  rep- 
resentative told  him  that  the  sum  of  $50  - 
000.000  had  been  set  aside  to  subsidize  certain 
foods.  The  superintendent  als«  stated  that 
the  contacting  agent  of  tlie  Government  told 
him.  "I  don't  care  whether  you  take  it  or 
not.  we  will  gr>e  it  to  some  other  school 
dlstiici." 


"Its  viltimate  restilt  can  only  mean  a  com- 
plete break-oown  to  a  fixed-price  fixxl  pro- 
gram," the  committee  said.  "It  will  Inevi- 
tably lead  to  the  destruction  of  price  ceilings 
on  other  commodities, 

"The  brunt  of  this  Inflationary  scheme 
would  fall  upon  the  Umllies  cf  woikeis.  be- 
cau.se  Us  adoption  would  amount  to  a  wage 
re<luction  by  taking  more  out  of  the  pay  enve- 
lope, " 


Subsidy  Is  a  Crime 


Profits  Soar  While  Packers  Complain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA  , 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  November  15  ^leoislative  day  of 
Friday.  Noveynber  12  <.  1943 

Mr,  LANGER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Profits  Soar  While  Packers  Com- 
plain," appearing  in  the  Kidder  County 
News  of  November  4,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PROFITS    SO.'.R    WHILE    PACKERS    COMPI  AIN 

While  Americas  big  meat  packers  are  yell- 
ing for  an  outright  repeal  of  price  ceilings, 
the  OfBce  of  Price  Administration  revealed 
this  week  that  their  profits  have  skyrocketed 
to  over  four  times  the  average  of  3  pre-war 
vears,  1936-39 

A  confidential  O.  P  A  study,  covering  53 
companies  which  handle  85  percent  of  the 
Nation's  meat  production,  made  the  startling 
disclosure  that  whereas  profits  of  the  packers 
aggregated  $24,971,000  a  year  In  the  peace- 
time base  period,  they  had  scooted  to  $108,- 
613.000  In  1942. 

Not  only  did  the  total  "take"  shoot  up  but 
on  each  dollar  of  investment  profits  mounted 
three  and  one-half  times,  the  O.  P.  A  said 

Major  gam  was  for  the  so-called  medium 
packers,  doing  a  volume  of  $5,000,000  to  $50,- 
000  000  a  year,  and  for  the  big  corporations 
selling  over  $50,000,000  annually. 

The  top  group,  which  does  70  percent  of 
the  total  business,  rolled  up  336  percent  more 
profits,  f.-om  $23,476,000  to  $102.322000. 
The  medium  firms  rose  even  more,  by  6:38 
percent,  front  $717,000  to  $5,293,000,  while  the 
small  companies  (doing  under  $5,000  000  a 
year  each)  fared  woise,  going  up  only  28  per- 
cent—from $778,000  to  $998,000 

In  1942  alone,  compared  with  the  previous 
vear.  the  larcc  packers  fattened  their  profits 
by  40  percent  and  the  medium  group  100 
percent 

Despite  tiiese  staggering  profits,  the  packers 
have  been  running  full-page  ads  m  news- 
papers demanding  complete  abolition  of  cell- 
ing prices.  They  blamed  the  ceilings  and 
low  profits  for  an  alleged  meat  shortage. 

In  lieu  of  a  price  limit,  they  proposed  a 
so-called  meat  m.anaeement  plan,  which, 
bailed  down  merely  to  Juggling  of  ration 
points  in  such  manner  as  to  control  the 
supply  of  meat.  This,  they  contended,  would 
automatically  keep  prices  down. 

The  labor  advisory  committee  to  the  San 
Francisco  regional  office  of  the  O.  P.  A.  took 
the  trouble  to  analyze  the  plan  and  In  a 
report  sent  out  to  central  labor  bodies 
throughout  the  country  declared  the  scheme 
was  simply  a  dcctored-up  one  making  con- 
sumers pay  through  the  nose. 


EX  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  15.  1943 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  .submit 
for  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post.  It  has  to  do  with  subsidies.  It 
also  has  to  do  with  milk.  The  present 
methods  of  trying  to  apply  the  subsidy 
program,  against  all  the  experiences  of 
hundreds  of  years,  and  against  the  intel- 
ligent suggestions  of  the  representative.s 
of  the  commodities  involved,  will  do  just 
the  opposite  of  "maintain  and  lncrea.se 
production,"  which  is  the  objective  of  the 
subsidy  program,  and  is  so  stated  to  be 
in  the  Presidential  directive.  The  edi- 
torial shows  the  reaction  of  the  people 
of  Denver  to  the  subsidy  program: 

SUBSIDY    IS    A    CRIME 

Bureaucratic  bullheadedness  Is  endanger- 
ing Denver's  milk  supply  The  O  P  A  has 
frozen  tlie  milk  price  here  at  12  cents  a  quart 
which  the  dairymen  who  produce  90  percent 
of  the  city  s  milk  supply  say  Is  3  cents  a 
quart  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  They 
claim  that  the  Denver  O.  P  A  office  recom- 
mended a  i)rice  increase  All  mcmlDerb  of 
the  Colorado  congressional  delegation  went 
to  bat  for  the  milk  producers  and  tried  to 
get  for  them  the  relief  needed  But  the 
O  P  .^  in  Wa.shmglon  stubbornly  refused  to 
allow  any  price  mcreate  And  the  relief 
cffcrtd  in' the  form  of  a  promised  subsidy  Is 
less  than  half  what  the  milk  producers  say 
they  must  have  if  they  are  to  stay  in  busi- 
I  ness  and  continue  to  provide  milk  for  Den- 
[    ver  children  and  adults 

I        There  isn't  any  question  liiat  llie  dairymen 

i    must   pet  mere  for  their  milk  or  they  will 

!    "go    broke  '      Tlie    only    excuse    oflered    tor 

j    O.  P.  A    rcfupal  to  allow  the  2-centB-a-quart 

price   incrrase   requested   is  that  this  would 

violate  the  administration's  "hold  the  line" 

policy      Holding   the  health  line  is  a  thou- 

sandtimes  ni're  imp(jrtant  than  htjldmg  any 

'    political    line.     Denver   children   must   have 

milk  to  drink      Thev  can't  drink  any  "hold 

the  line  '  policy. 

The  atienipt  of  the  O.  P  A.  to  substitute  a 
subsidy  for  a  price  Increase  is  idiotic  The 
bureaucratic  notion  that  paying  a  subsidy 
to  hold  prices  belcw  the  cobt  of  production 
holds  down  the  cost  of  living  and  gtiards 
against  inflation  Is  one  of  the  most  coloaaal 
frauds  e\er  perpetrated  against  the  American 
people  Every  dollar  paid  out  In  subaldlea 
has  to  be  bcrcwed  and  interest  has  to  be 
paid  on  It  and  by  the  time  the  loans  are 
repaid  every  borrowed  dollar  probably  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  $2. 

One  of  the  most  damnable  features  of  this 
subsidy  racket  is  that  it  wlU  make  American 
fighting  men  who  survive  this  war  help  to 
pav  the  grocery  bills  of  all  the  people.    These 
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men  now  In  the  A'my  and  Nuvy  and  Marine 
Corps  and  A.r  Cc  rp«  »:11  b«  taxed  to  pay 
lnt«»r*^:  anc!  pr;:.i.ipal  on  the  moufy  bcrrcwed 
to  pay  Bubh.diis 

■•ti..b;-..cJ.»".-i  Ai)  H't  fall  like  n^anna  trom 
^Mven■'  Ont^re'snisii  Mn.LER  of  Nebra.-k,i 
w;»r!.s  the  Ni'mn  "Someone  must  pay  the 
b!l!  S<Tnp<n.e  also  mu'>t  pay  the  cosr  tn  the 
operation  of  the  proirrpm.  The  nr^ney  the 
GiHtmnifnt  borrows  to  pay  bUbMdies  bu  ycur 
grocery  b.U  and  niii.e  tn.r,  bo  Ioait  will  have 
to  be  i.paid  and  with  Interest  by  thcw  vt-ry 
m^n  and  wcmtn  v.h)  are  n^  w  flKiitinx  cur 
h:-.t'l»^  It  would  6.-em  that  it  WLi:;d  aimost. 
be  a  cr.nie  f.  r  tlii.s  CYr.k;:e>s  to  aj;prcpr:ate 
mniu'V  (T  to  pf'rin!!  thf  Governmeiit  to  bcr- 
ri'W  money  to  juy  ovir  grocery  bUls  "  Aciu.illy 
It  would  bt*  a  crime. 

N'.-.b<  dy  wants  th:s  jubsldy  prcgram  except 
Ft  me  of  the  bur-^aucrata  and  political  bunco 
m^n.  Tl.e  bu.e.iucrais  are  for  It  because  it 
gives  thtni  a  chance  to  peqjetuate  them-elves 
in  power  and  in  kift,  lucrative  joba.  Polit- 
ical d'-nia^;  c-«  fnv.,r  l*.  btn-.ai^e  It  t":t.s  i:.»o 
their  ^kln  irame  cf  maklntf  pe>'ple  belie\e  thty 
can  gel  ac-methui^  for  noihmg. 


Penicillin,  the  Mafic  Drug 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAKON 

OP  TXXAS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TR'ES 

Monday.  Novcvibcr  15,  1943 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
opening  session  today,  I  t<iolc  a  moment 
to  correct  an  erroneous  radio  broadcast 
reR-irdinp  the  method  u.-ed  in  distrib- 
uting penicillin,  the  new  "wonder  drug." 
to  civilians.  All  appeals  for  this  drug 
for  civilian  uses  must  be  made  to  Dr. 
Cheste-  Keefer.  Evan?:  M'.'monal  Hos- 
pital. Boston,  Mass.  F^r  civilians  he  is 
the  penicillin  czar,  so  to  speak,  as  he 
has  been  designated  to  handle  all  civilian 
applications.  Dr.  Keefer  acts  as  the 
ac;ent  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Re- 
search of  the  Otilce  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development. 

In  May  1940  penicillin  was  fir<i  used  in 
this  cour.try  in  the  treatment  of  a  ca.-e. 
Penicillin  is  very  difllcult  to  manufacture 
and  It  was  May  1942  before  many  ca^»:s 
were  treated  by  the  use  of  this  drug  It 
was  found  esptcially  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  infections. 

In  July  19 13  tht-  War  Prcduction  Board 
took  over  the  direction  of  the  production 
of  penicillin.  About  19  companies  are 
manufactunnsT.  or  sron  will  be  manufac- 
turing, penicillin.  Officials  of  the  War 
Production  Board  estimate  that  by  Feb- 
ruary 1944  it  will  be  possible  to  meet  all 
Army  and  Navy  requirements  and  that 
withm  a  few  more  months — possibly  by 
July  1.  1941 — It  will  be  possible  to  take 
care  of  all  pressing  civilian  demands. 
This  IS  good  news.,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
tiiat  the  estimate  is  not  too  optimistic. 
It  will  mean  the  saving  of  many  thou- 
sands of  lives  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ci- 
v.iians.  By  November  1  of  this  year  the 
dru  T  had  been  used  in  794  civilian  cases, 
and  the  results  were  amazlnely  etTective. 
acording  to  ofBcial  reports.  This  is 
only  liie  bcginiiing  of  the  use  of  one  of 


the  greatest  medical  discoveries  of  all 
lime. 

About  25  percent  of  the  drue  which  has 
been  produced  m  recent  m,cnths  has  been 
ust'd  in  fi-eatins  civilian,-.  A  much  larger 
portion  has  been  allocated  to  the  Army 
fur  use  in  Anny  hospitals.  Tlie  Navy 
gets  one-third  as  much  as  the  Army. 

Prior  to  October  1  the  Army  wa<;  usins 
the  druf  experimentally  in  20  Army  ho'- 
pital.s.  The  druR  was  u.«fd  by  the  Army 
in  about  2  000  ca.'^es.  It  wa.<:  u.sed  in 
3  general  types  of  ca-os.  Tlic  f^rst 
type  involved  the  treatmeni  of  bv;ne  m- 
f'ecuon.s.  The  second  type  had  to  do  with 
the  treatment  of  certain  venereal  dis- 
ca.ses  where  the  patient  did  not  respond 
favorably  to  the  sulfa  drug.  The  tlr.rd 
class  of  ca.?es  involved  the  treatment  oi 
such  diseases  as  pneumonia,  monmsitis, 
and  blood-stream  infections.  The  re- 
sults were  highly  satisfactory,  especially 
in  the  f^rst  2  cla-ses  of  cases. 

Experimental  treatments  proved  so 
highly  successful  the  Army  began  last 
month  to  allocate  the  buik  of  Us  quota 
for  use  m  treating  soldiers  overseas.  We 
cannot  foresee  what  our  casualties  may 
be  in  the  coming  months.  This  much  is 
certain.  The  availability  of  penicillin  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  will  mean  thai  many 
American  boys  will  live  who  otherwise 
would  have  had  no  chance  of  recovery. 
The  Army  is  now  losing  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  boy.;  who  are  hospitalized,  as 
compared  wiih  15  percent  in  Wor'.d  War 
No.  1.  The  use  of  the  new  masric  dru? 
should  now  enable  the  Army  to  make 
even  a  better  record. 

The  following  letter  received  today 
from  the  office  cf  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army  points  out  tiie  error  in  the 
radio  broadcast  previously  referred  to 
and  gives  essential  facts  regarding  the 
distribution  of  penicillin: 

\V\R  Depart.ment. 
Orncr  or  the  Sukceon  C.ENFR.'Vr, 

\Vii'':'.>'.g'Pi.   Noifrr,ber   15,   1343. 
Hon   Georoi  M.^hon. 

Huu-e  o;  Rt  pre^entiitiies. 

\Vdyhing:on.  D    C 

My  Dr\R  Mr  M.ahon:  The  Suvgcon  General 
has  dirtcttd  me  to  reply  tc  your  telephonic 
inquiry  tor  lufi  rmation  rirgiiding  the  ac- 
cur.n  y  rt  Mr.  V^ alter  Wmci-ieU's  statement 
that  the  War  Dtpartment  ccntruls  all  sur- 
phes  of  pouicillm.  It  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Wn^.chell  ii.i.s  been  misinfirnicd  sluCi;  his 
statimcnt  on  po:iicillin  was  completely  In 
erro».  Production  and  allocution  ^-f  penicu- 
lui  is  cjt.ticlled  by  the  W.ir  Pr  .duinion 
Board.  The  latter  agency  deiorinlnes  alloca- 
tion of  penicillin  to  the  Uni'ed  States  Army. 
the  Unttod  StaUs  Navy,  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Cininiiitfc  en 
Medual  R^starch.  OflQce  cf  Scientific  Research 
Bf.d  Devel'  iMnen'.  and  to  cth.er  a^ct'Cies  mak- 
ing application  fur  allocation.  AllorotlL r.s 
a:e  made  en  a  monthly  basu^  and  are  dettr- 
mmed  on  an  estimate  of  prcduction  and  a 
weiL'hing  cf  the  relative  merits  of  applica- 
ti  lis  b>  ll:e  several  a.'Ti  ncies  requesting 
penicill.n. 

All  penicillin  ailooafrd  to  the  Army  Is  in- 
teudid  solely  for  the  treatment  of  military 
peisounel  None  cf  it  can  be  r.le.ised  to  civil- 
ians. Rather  gciural  misundcr-r.Ti.dlr.g  of 
this  fact  h.is  resulted  In  many  a.'^pllcutlons 
for  pen.cillm  being  directed  to  The  Surgeon 
Gene.al.  United  States  Army  from  civilian 
sources.  In  all  sueh  cases  thf  applicant  has 
be^n  advised  that  the  d.>c:cr  in  char::e  cf  the 
civilian  case  in  question  should  make  direct 


npplicatlcn  to  Dr.  Cite^ter  S.  Keefer,  Evans 
Mtmonal  Hosprai.  Bi  -^'on.  Mass.  Dr.  Keefer 
acts  for  the  Committee  on  Medical  Research, 
Office  of  Scientihc  Researeh  and  Development 
in  determining  the  detailed  distribution  of 
pe-nicilUn    allocated   for    civilian    uses. 

The  Surgeon  General  wU  be  apprcc.atlve  of 
any  action  which  may  help  to  clarUy  public 
understanding;  regarding  the  distribution  cf 
penicillin  in  this  country.  At  no  time  dur- 
ing the  development  of  penicillin  has  the 
Anny  controlled  the  entire  supply  but  mis- 
statements on  this  point  have  continued  to 
recur. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  J.  Carpenter, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  U--dical  Co:vr, 

Exccuf.ix  Ojjlcer. 


Permanent  Medical  Corps,  Veteran*' 
Administration 


REJ.IARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASsACHVsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  15. 1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Spe.^'Ker,  I  ciiil  attention  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  3C23)  to  insure  adequate  care  of 
d.sabied  veterans  by  establishment  of  a 
perm.anent  medical  service  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  which  I  have  in- 
troduced. Tliat  medical  corps  would  be 
a  component  part  of  the  armed  forces. 
It  can  be  done,  and  very  likely  will  be 
done,  by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Tiiat  may  net  be  a  permanent 
corps,  and  I  think  in  order  to  get  the 
best  care  for  the  veterans  of  the  First 
World  War  now  in  veterans'  hospitals 
and  for  the  veterans  of  this  Second 
World  War  after  they  are  difchareed 
from  the  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  we 
should  have  a  permanent  corps,  a  corps 
that  Will  attract  the  best  medical  and 
surgical  men  to  care  for  the  boys.  I 
have  staffed  to  the  House  before  that 
doctors  are  resigning  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  at  tiie  ra'e  of  one  a  day. 
Legislation  should  be  passed  crea^iiii? 
this  corps,  whether  an  order  which  I 
believe  will  be  issued  by  tiie  President 
shortly  goes  into  eilect  cr  not. 

The  bill,  H.  R.  3623,  follows: 

A  bt'.l  to  insure  adequate  care  of  disabled  vet- 
eran.s  by  establ^^hinent  ef  a  pcrnianent 
medical  service  in  t.'ie  Veterans'  Admin. s- 
tratlon 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Administrator,  is  hereby  authecizrd 
and  directed  to  establish  in  the  V'e'erans' 
Administration  a  permanent  medical  ser\  ice 
to  be  known  as  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Medical  Corps,  and  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Iledlnxl  Corps,  which  shall  con- 
stitute a  c.impcnent  part  of  the  milir?ry 
fc-ces  cf  the  United  States:  Prorided.  Th.it 
nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  ccn.'tnjcd  as 
giving  any  member  cf  the  Medicnl  Corps  any 
military  control  or  authority  over  any  office. 
oflSccr.  or  member  of  any  o'hor  military  or 
naval  force  cf  the  United  States  except  by 
direcncn  of  the  Presiden*^. 

Sec  2.  The  functions  ( f  the  Medical  Corps 
shall  be  th.'se  of  a  medical  or  mcdicai  f.d- 
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mlnistrative  nature,  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

Sec   3.  That  tlie  Medical  Corps  shall  con-    i 
slst  of  the  following  members; 

(a)  Physicians  and  dentists:  1  Surgeon 
General,  with  the  temporary  rank  of  briga- 
dier general.  132  with  the  ranic  of  colonel, 
201  Willi  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
500  with  the  rank  of  major.  800  w:th  the 
r.tiik  of  captain,  and  1.200  with  the  rank  cf 
first  lieutenant. 

(b)  Nurses  and  other  personnel:  1  super- 
intendent of  nurses  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  15  officers  with  the  rank  of 
major,  125  officers  witli  the  rank  of  captain, 
4'^0  ofScers  With  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant, 
5  000  officers  with  the  rank  cf  second  Ueu- 
toi.ai.t,  and  such  o'hcr  cfjinmissioned.  r.on- 
C'lnmissioned.  enlisted  personnel,  and  civil- 
ian emjiloyeco  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Administrator. 

Sec.  4.  The  Sur[toon  General  shall  be  np- 
po;nted  by  the  Piesldent  U])on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Administrator  lor  a  term 
of  4  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
P>iesident.  and  he  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
Adniinistr.^tor  for  the  medical  service  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  Surgeon 
General  may  be  appointed  for  additional 
terms  of  4  years  in  the  di.=cretU!n  of  the 
President  upon  the  rectnimendation  of  the 
Administrator.  During  his  term  of  office,  the 
Surceon  General  may  be  promoted  in  the 
permanent  ranks  in  the  same  manner  as  If 
not  temporarily  commissioned  m  a  higher 
giade.  due  regard  beinc:  given  to  the  man- 
ner cf  promotion  and  the  pay  of  mtinbers  of 
tlie  Medical  Corps. 

Slc.  5.  Tlie  Medical  Corps  siiall  include 
such  female  prolessional  and  other  female 
technical  personnel  as  the  Surceon  General 
with  the  approval  of  the  Admlni.-tiator  snail 
deem  practical. 

Sec.  6.  After  the  oriitinal  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  Surgeon  General,  a  vacancy  cc- 
curring  In  that  grade  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment from  members  of  the  Medical 
Corps  who  have  served  not  less  than  2  years 
In  the  grade  of  colonel  or  lieutenant  colonel. 
Sec.  7.  No  commissioned  officer  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, or  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  or 
rank  on  the  active  list,  until  his  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  professional  fitness  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  his  as-^lgned  rank  and 
grade  have  been  es'ablished  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Surgeon  General  in  accordance 
wilii  regulations  pronii:lg-dtid  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

Sfo.  8  The  rates  of  pay  ai^l  allowancps.  in- 
crease of  pay,  tran'^poriatlon  of  property,  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  other  gratuities  and 
privileges  for  commissioned  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Medical  Corps  and  Medical  Re- 
.«;t'r\e  Cirps  shall  be  identical  with  those  pro- 
vided for  personnel  of  the  correspotiding  r.a.k 
and  st.itus  in  the  United  States  Army 

Src.  9.  Members  of  the  Medical  C  rp=  may 
purclirse  quartermaster  and  commissary  sup- 
plio<  in  the  Arm.y,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
under  the  same  conditions  as  are  applici.ble 
to  members  of  the  Regular  E.stablishments. 
Sftc.  10.  The  Sur;e<jn  General,  v. ith  the  ap- 
proval of  tho  Administrator,  shall  prescribe 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  con- 
duct of  personnel  and  regulations  respect- 
litg  the  internal  administration  of  th.e  M'di- 
cal  Corps. 

Snc.  11.  The  Administrator  shall  e.'-tabli^h 
Bnd  maintain  a  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  cf- 
ficers  and  enlisted  personnel  to  which  there 
shall  be  appointed  physicians,  dentists, 
pharmacists,  technicians,  nurses,  dietitians. 
and  such  ether  personnel  found  qualified  on 
examination  In  such  numbers  and  ranks  n* 
are  deemed  necessarv  bv   the  Administrator 


to  fill  any  vacancies  or  meet  any  emergent 
conditions  Members  of  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps  may  be  assigned  to  active  duty  when- 
ever needed,  and  any  member  of  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  may  be  transferred  to  the  Reserve 
lor  any  period  during  which  his  services  on 
active  duty  are  not  required.  Regvilations 
may  provide  for  longevity  and  other  crexllts 
for  service  in  the  Reserve  as  well  as  active 
service  in  the  Medical  Corps. 

Sec.  12.  The  Surgeon  General,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  AdmiiiLstrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  a 
board  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than 
five  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps,  to  deter- 
mine charges  of  inaptitude,  inefficiency,  or 
misconduct  of  any  member  of  the  Medical 
Corps,  and  if  such  charge  or  charges  are  sus- 
tained shall  recommend  reduction  in  grade, 
retirement,  or  discharge  from  the  Medical 
Corps  of  such  member.  Any  member  to 
discharged  for  Inefficiency  or  inaptitude  shall 
be  entit!e-d  to  1  months  pay  at  the  late  of 
pay  in  effect  at  the  time  of  discharge  for 
every  completed  year  of  service  in  the  Med- 
ical Corps  not  in  excess  of  6  years,  but  no 
ndditicnal  pay  shall  be  allowed  to  a  member 
di.'.oharged  because  of  misconduct. 

Sec.  13.  Commissioned  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Medical  Coips  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  may  be  detailed  for 
service  with  the  medical  services  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  commi.ssloned  or  enlisted  med- 
ical per.sonne!  of  the  Army  and  Navy  may  be 
detailed  for  service  with  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  when  such 
detail  win  promote  the  public  interests  with- 
out, however,  in  anywise  impairing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  for  the  purpose  of  winch 
the  same  was  created  and  is  maintained 

Sec  14,  The  Administrator,  in  his  discre- 
tion, may  establish  and  continue  a  medical 
council  composed  of  memt^ers  of  the  mt^dical 
and  allied  scientific  profession  whose  duties 
.••hall  be  to  advise  the  Administrator  and 
the  Surgeon  General  relative  to  the  care  and 
treatment  of  disabled  ex-service  men  and 
women.  The  number,  terms  of  service,  com- 
pensation, and  allowances  to  members  of  such 
council  shall  be  In  accord  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 

Sec.  15  The  expenses,  except  membership 
fees,  of  members  of  the  Medical  Corps  de- 
tailed by  the  Surgeon  General  to  attend  meet- 
Inrs  of"  a-ssociatiOTis  for  the  promotion  of 
medical  science,  are  hereby  authorized. 

bEC  16.  The  Administrator,  in  his  du^re- 
tion.  may  grant  members  of  the  Medical 
Corps  leaves  of  absence  for  30  days  per  an- 
num, without  deduction  of  pay.  Such  leave 
may  accumulate  annually  for  a  period  not 
m  excess  of  3  montlis.  In  addition  to  such 
annual  leave  members  of  the  Medical  Corps 
may  be  allowed  a  period  of  30  days  per  annum 
on  account  of  illness 

Sec,  17.  The   Administrator,   upon   recom- 
mendation of  the  Surgeon  General  may  em- 
ploy medical   and  dental  personnel   in  addi- 
tion  to  commissioned   or  enlisted   pers'  nnel 
1    of  the  Medical  Corps,  en  a  full-time,  part- 
i    tune,  or  fee  ha^is  at  such  rates  of  pay  as  he 
^    mav  presc'ibe. 

1  Sec  18.  The  Medical  Corps  shall  be  ent.tled 
I  to  use  the  msienue  of  rank  ai  provided  by 
the  Army  and  such  insignia  of  ser\ire  and 
use  thereof  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  and  the  appropriations  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  be  available 
for  expenses  deemed  nece::sary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  these  and  other  provi- 
sions of  tins  act.  The  AdinmistratcT  of  Vet- 
erans' AfTairs  is  authcrntcd  to  en<nr  into 
aeicem.ents  or  cnntrac"s  with  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  purchase  of  uniforms,  ac- 
cou*?rments,  equipment,  and  other  supplies 
for  the  Medical  Ccrps. 

Sre-.  19   (a)   For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 


(1)  the  term  "full  mlliury  b^neflts"  means 
all  rights  privileges,  immvmit'es.  and  bene- 
fits provided  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  in  thf  case  of  coiuralss loned  or  en- 
listed military  and  naval  pe'■^onnel  of  the 
United  Stales  including  iheir  surviving  ben- 
eficiaries) en  account  of  active  millury  or 
naval  seivice,  includmi;,  but  ret  limited  to. 
burial  jiayments  in  the  event  of  death,  6 
months'  pay  and  allowances  In  case  of  death, 
veterans'  compensation,  and  pensions  and 
other  veterans'  benefits,  retirement,  includ- 
ing retirement  for  disability;  the  rights  pro- 
vided under  the  Soldiers'  and  Sallo.rs'  Civil 
Relief  Act,  as  amended;  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  .Act.  as  amended;  travel  al- 
lowances, including  per  diem  allowances  tor 
travel  without  regard  to  repeated  travel  be- 
tween two  or  more  placis  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity; allowances  for  uniforms,  exemption  uf 
certain  pay  from  Federal  income  taxntimi. 
and  eitlier  benefits,  privileges,  aiid  exenij)- 
ticns  under  the  Internal  revenue  laws. 

(2)  the  term  "limited  miht.'.ry  b"nefits ' 
means  lull  militarv  benefits,  except  veter!»ns' 
compensation  and  pensions  and  otncr  vet- 
erans' benettt.s.  and  eligibility  under  th'- 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act.  cs 
ann  nded 

(bi  Be;;iiii':ng  with  the  date  of  establish- 
ment of  the  Veterans'  Admlniftrntmn  M:.l- 
ical  C'.rps  under  this  net.  commissi!  tied  i^fll- 
rers  and  enlisted  men  eif  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Corps,  Rcitular  and  Re- 
.serve  (inciuaing  their  survivms  benefici- 
aries )  — 

(1)  m  time  of  wnr,  shall  be  entitled  i  > 
limited  militu.'-y  benefits  viih  respect  to  i.U 
active  service  in  such  Medical  Corps; 

(2i  while  such  offlceis  or  enlisted  men  i>ie 
detailed  f^r  duty  with  the  Army.  Navy,  or 
Coast  Guard  shall  be  entitled  to  fr.ll  miutary 
benefits  with   ro.-pect   to  such  duty; 

(3)  while  such  i;fflcers  or  enlisted  men  are 
serving  outs.dr  tiie  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  or  in  Alaska  In  time  of  war, 
shall  be  entitled  to  full  military  b«  neflts  with 
respect  to  such  service. 

(CI  In  time  of  war,  the  President  may  by 
Executive  order  declare  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Medical  Corps  a  part  of  the  military 
fcrces  of  the  United  Stales  and  provide  the 
extent  to  which  it  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Articles  of  War  and  the  Articles  for  the  Gov- 
ernment f!f  the  Navy.  Upjn  the  ls.suance  of 
such  an  Executive  order,  all  commissioned 
offi-crs  and  enll.sted  men  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Corps,  Regular  and  Re- 
serve (including  tlielr  surviving  beneficiaries i 
shall  be  entitled  to  full  military  benefits  with 
respect  tv)  active  service  rendered  while  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Corps  ifc  a 
part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  20  C ommtssioned  officers  and  enllsttd 
men  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Corps,  Regular  and  Re-erve  (including  their 
surMvinit  bencfiru.ries) .  thall  be  entitled  to 
reeeive  the  same  benefits  for  injury  or  death 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  civil 
offi^c:s  and  emjiloyees  of  the  UMted  States 
under  the  United  S'.ates  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  cf  September  7,  1916,  as 
amended  Ptondid,  That  any  such  ofDcer  or 
cnli.-ted  man  or  beneficiary  of  such  officer 
or  enlisted  m..n  eligible  to  receive  any  bene- 
fit authorized  by  this  section  who  U  also 
eligible  to  receive  any  payment  or  benefit 
(except  the  proceeds  of  any  insurance  jwllcyi 
under  any  pioviSion  of  law  ot.her  than  such 
act  of  Sep:en.ber  7.  1016.  as  amended,  on 
account  of  tl.e  same  injuiy  or  death,  shall 
elect  which  benefit  he  shall  receive. 

Sec.  21,  All  acts  and  p^rts  of  acts  in  con- 
flict herewitxi  are  hereby  modified  acoid- 
ingly. 
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Our  Battles  on  the  Home  Front 

EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALirORNIA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  NovcjnUt'r  15.  1943 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  iind<^r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  addre.-v;  at 
NaUonal  As.-ocialion  of  Commercial  Or- 
Ranization  Secretane.s  Second  War  Con- 
ference, October  25.  1943.  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
by  L«'onard  E.  Read,  general  manager. 
Chambtr  of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cahf.: 

We  tuke  no  pf.slticns  at  a  N  A  C.  O.  S  con- 
terence.  which  '.s  auoiner  way  oi  saying  that 
thus  asfteinbled  we  detrrmine  iiu  policies. 
Rin;-.er  we  meet  here  to  obtain  new  ideas  l&r 
Dv  re  useful  and  tfT»  ct:ve  wurit  In  our  several 
C'lnirnur.r. .ts  We  eat^.er  bctcr  to  prepaie 
cu'.selvps  lor  the  year  ahead. 

A  keynote  address,  therefore,  would  seem 
m-  re  appropriate  were  it  to  focus  uiton'ion 
on  the  problems  of  the  coming  year  than  were 
It  mrrtly  to  preface  the  specific  Items  of  the 
Ct.nference  prt  «ram.  Shi  uUl  this  be  an  In- 
correct premise  then  accept  i".  f'lr  what  It  »c- 
tually  1*-  a  ju.stltlcation  fur  jjcnie  unorth.xlcx 
kevnotintf 

The  year  ahead  will  command  oi:r  atten- 
tion In  two  br(3ad  respects:  (1)  O'lr  part  in 
Rurr<>«v.sfu:iy  ctind'-ctliii;  the  war  and  (2i  our 
part  in  preparing  for  the  post-war  period. 

vol  l-NTAHT   RESCfRCCS   t'r^TAPPED 

There  is  litt'.e  re(iuirement  for  comment  on 
our  hcme-froiit  war  acMvities.  Wo  in  the 
chamber  of  cemmerce  field  seem  to  be  doint: 
our  utnio.->t.  which  Is  to  say  we  seem  to  be 
dcme  all  we  arc  permuted  U<  do. 

Chambers  of  commerce,  like  all  cih.er  vol- 
untary resources  of  the  Naiicn,  have  anx- 
lousiv  and  avidly  5oin  h:  to  play  an  e\er- 
Increa^i.'i^  role  In  war  helpfulness.  A  hit;h 
deiTte  if  competence,  li  oal  "knw  h>'iw.""  anil 
cr>^:ani7;n£T  abiUty  have  sunp'T'cd  the  enlist- 
ment of  cur  services.  Yet  offlclally.  with  some 
minor  exceptions,  the  great  vcluntary  re- 
Boiirres  of  this  Nation  have  not  been  ii.«ed 
erfect'.velv  In  the  war  effort  At  lea.<t  these 
To'.vin'ary  reso'.irres  have  not  been  given  a 
pl!»re  on  the  Vflrsitv. 

Millions  of  cit  v.ens  In  and  out  of  chambers 
rf  c.Tn>.merce  have  sought  to  do  war  task?  with 
no  profit  to  themselves  or  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. To  serve,  to  gpt  ourselves  oflf  the  bench, 
To  i-et  on  the  playmn  tenia  we  have  had  to  Join 
FederaJ  pay  rolls,  become  part  of  the  bureauc- 
racy *nd  tie  ourseUes  up  in  Its  red  tape. 

COniCTON     OmciAL     THrND 

Our  Government  tends  to  belittle  voluntary 
resources  and  for  that  matter,  most  freedom 
procedures.  It  lerins  to  the  doctrines  of  regi- 
mentation, -estrictionlsm,  and  coercion  with 
Itself  as  the  master  mind  of  all  things  eco- 
nomic and  sccial.  These  attitudes  are  at  log- 
ir^rheads  with  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
freedom.  One  needs  no  better  sample  evi- 
dence than  the  Federal  distinctions  between 
organirations  where  membershif)s  are  forced, 
even  bv  government  luelf,  and  those  where 
memberships  are  still  a  matter  of  choice. 

Admlttmst  the  need  for  a  greater  degree  of 
directed  action  during  war.  directed  action 
even  on  the  home  front,  it  is  not  strange  that 
our  preaent  excesses  of  It  have  had  confusing, 
not  to  say  chaotic,  effects.  Regimentation 
produces  different  results  among  a  people  ac- 
customed to  freedom  than  among  those 
trained  to  the  goose  st^p. 


F^uurr  to  empi'v  the  voluntary  resources 
of  the  Niiuon  to  ih^  utmoot  and  the  con- 
stque:it  inhi.sicnce  c:j  u^nii^  evcrvitiing  pos- 
sib.e  by  r'>\  rnmei.';  1  or^an.  '••ticn  luv^  Icit 
un-olvid  a  multuuUe  o:  prcbicmr  whicii  we 
rr.'u=t  face,  Frcbienis  u hic'i  w.a  challenge  our 
capacities  a:.d  o"r  abihtief. 

FAnfRE'?   TO  Pt.AGIT   rs 

In  the  ;, tar  ahead  all  of  us  are  going  to 
bf  c>jnfrua'.-.-d  w.ih  the  failurii's  <.i'  an  euor- 
nicUs.  badly  :r.ai..u;ed  bureauciacy  and  these 
f  ..Juies  are  going  lo  be  tossed  m  our  Inps  with 
■now  ifs  Up  to  the  lociil  coniinuni'y,"  Seme 
of  the.se  problems  are  going  to  bs  almost  be- 
yond solution  because  of  the  nianntr  in  wluch 
tiiey  have  t>eeu  manhandled  and  because  of 
the  extent  lo  which  government  h,i,i  pre- 
empted the  avenues  normal  to  voluniaiy 
processes.  As  an  example.  I  cue  the  ma^i- 
power  problem  and  its  application  to  a  No  1 
lalx)r  shortage  area.  We  are  toid  that  now 
the  Job  Is  up  to  us.  yet  the  tlelcl  of  action  is 
so  restricted  by  laws,  rules,  and  decret-.--  tii.a 
little  remains  which  we  can  do.  We  are 
placed  in  a  strait  jacket  and  lue  told  lo 
run  a  hundred  yards  in  10  flat 

But  this  battle  on  the  home  front,  with  all 
Its  difficulties,  IS  minor  ccmpand  lo  the 
battles  on  Uie  war  front  It  is  at  once  our 
opportunity  and  our  duty  to  do  the  best  w  > 
can,  to  do  more  than  our  share  If  that  be 
possible,  regardless  of  the  esteem  In  which  we 
■re  held  officially  and  irresTDeciive  of  the  role 
It  is  our  lot  to  play.  Getting  on  with  the 
war,  getting  the  horrible  mets  over  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  and  with  the  least 
c«'St  In  lives  and  rebources  mu^t  be  our  un- 
faltering objective. 

ARE    WE    so    GOOD,    OtTlSELVZS? 

But  now  to  part  two — our  part  m  preparinp 
for  Uie  post-war  period.  How  are  we  di/int', 
we  who  are  suppK-seti  to  represent  the  voiun- 
tarv  and  free  enterprise  idea  of  society,  in 
ac*uruig  that  type  of  .society  for  the  p<jJt-war 
era?  We  who  criticize  bureaucracy  and  tlie 
Utopian  plafLS  of  the  collcctivL-ts— what  are 
we  doing  to  assure  a  better  p<.jst-w.ir  Amciica  ' 
Isn  t  it  proper  to  a,ck,  .-^re  we  so  good  our- 
selves? And  by  ourt^elves  I  mean  liot  merely 
ch-'imber  secieiaiies  but  along  with  us  cur 
as^oclatcs  and  members,  business  and  pro- 
fessional people  generally. 

In  assaying  our  steadfastness  to  the  prin- 
cip.es  which  we  allegedly  espou^^e  we  find,  lor 
Instance,  that  some  of  us  suppor'ed  N  K  A  , 
notwithstanding  the  fact  'hat  it  was  a.^  aiui- 
eutei prise  as  any  movement  ever  devised— 
fascism,  pure  and  simple. 

Same  of  u?  In  certain  st'ctlor.s  of  the  Na- 
tion helped  enact  the  so-called  Fair  Lub^r 
Standards  Act  as  an  aniicnterprise  srhen.e 
to  help  stifle  the  IndU'-trlzi.l  deveicpaient  of 
another  section  cf  our  country. 

OfK   POLTTICVL    SINS    ARE    MANY 

Some  of  US  sanction  and  defend  the  use  of 
pclitical  means  to  support  antienttrpn.'e 
manipulations  of  the  Federal  Treasury  on  be- 
half of   the  silver-mining  industiy. 

Seme  of  ui  ha\e  put  th-  products  of  fig:i- 
culture  on  the  dole.  We  call  it  parity,  re- 
moval of  surpluses,  price  stabilization,  or  crop 
Insurance. 

Many  of  us.  Including  the  organization  I 
represent,  have  helped  to  put  on  the  statute 
books  the  so-called  fair-trade  a^'s,  or  re- 
sale price  maintenance  laws,  antienterpri-e 
devices  for  legalizing  agreements  to  restrict 
price  competition  and  maintain  the  mer- 
chant's mark-up 

Others  ol  us  lend  assistance  ar.d  even  Initi- 
ate prorate  schem.s.  devlcs  to  centre!  pro- 
duction, allocate  markets  and  stabilize  prices 
en  a  variety  cf  pr  ducts.  Such  schemes  are 
antienterprise   in   their  whole   concepiicn. 

Probably  In  i-o  Instance  do  so  many  cf  us 
get  oil  the  Iree-enterprue  beam  as  m  ihc  case 


of  protective  tariffs.  Tliere  are  honest  and 
Sound  reasons  fur  some  t.ir.fis  based  on  na- 
tional defense  requirements,  due  to  the  low 

btiilp  of  morality  and  eccnonuc  integrity 
between  nations.  But  to  support  tariffs  lii 
general  on  the  greunds  that  they  perma- 
nently Increase  purcha,eing  power,  eniplcy- 
ment.  and  prosperity  is  ev.d.-nce  th  t  we  nerd 
some  lessons  in  first  principles.  Our  group, 
so  long  as  it  insists  en  this  scarcity  device, 
and  for  scarcuy  reii^>  ns  can  be  &&■  ured  that 
we  never  will  cr  never  should  be  ellective  m 
ridding  our  Nation  cf  the  scarcity  dev»cea  of 
labor,  agriculture,  and  government. 

WE     PtFASE     KARL    MARX 

Brit  to  these  few  samples  must  be  added 
another  fnult  nt^t  exclusive  to  our  organiza- 
tions btit  so  generally  practiced  by  them  that 
It  deserve.*:  the  name  "Chamber  of  Commerce 
Scclali>m"  It  Is  the  trick  of  running  to  the 
Federal  grab-bag  for  the  financing  of  local 
projects  on  the  theory  that  If  we  don't  get 
cairs  the  other  fellows  will,  and  Justified  on 
the  Insupportable  grounds  that  there  Is  i:o 
other  way  to  pay  for  local  Improvements. 
Kr.rl  Marx,  could  he  rise  from  the  dust  of  his 
communistic  old  bones  and  see  the  paths  we 
have  beaten  to  Washlni,ton  for  that  inferior 
brand  of  fool's  gold,  dctlcit  money,  would 
shout  that  the  wtjrld  misJht  hear: 

"Sec!  What  did  I  tell  you?  Tliosc  Anier- 
Icins!  Those  capitalists!  They  have  nothing 
but  material  interests  I  said  so  in  Das 
K^pital.  I  called  It  Economic  Determinism. 
I  kii'^w  it.  I  knew  it.  And  cornea  the  revolu- 
tion!" 

Now  v.c  miiiht  fur  Illustrative  purposes 
sample  some  of  cur  more  prominent  post- 
war thinking 

MORE    WAR.    MORE    PROSPERITT 

Mr.ny  cf  the  leafier^  among  us  assure  Amer- 
ica that  everything  is  going  to  be  all  right 
because  we  sh.'ll  hstve.  at  the  end  of  this  war, 
S(  me  $125,000,000,000  in  pent-up  purchas- 
iv.A  power  They  refer,  of  ceuise,  to  that 
sointtiung  fcr  which  the  English  language 
has  no  name  but  winch  results  from  mon- 
etizing deficits  Should  the  war  last  twice 
as  lon^  as  estimated  we  would  then  have 
$250,000,000,0011  in  pent-up  purchasing  power. 
Tlie  loni:er  the  war  lasts  tlie  more  prosperous 
We  shall  be 

Another  idea  of  curs  is,  if  we  plan  coura- 
gccutly  enough,  think  of  all  the  thiiigs,  prod- 
ucts, comrn*  dities.  and  ^-ad'-tets  wc  can  make, 
estimate  t!;e  t  mploym-'iit  that  each  will  take 
in  Its  making  and  if  the  labor  thus  aptrrc- 
p.ited  equals  our  total  einpl'  yabif  s,  we  s-hall 
have  full  employment.  .\s  thnurh  thinking 
of  a  product  or  even  making  it  were  a  prime 
factor  in  determining?  its  marketahlllty  Pro- 
ducers who  act  as  if  they  had  large  orders  on 
hand  when  they  have  only  small  or.lero.  or  ro 
c-ders,  will  soon  go  broke  no  matter  how 
noble  their  motives  and  no  matter  how  many 
of  them  Join  In  such  follies. 

FAIRY-TALE    M.ARKET   RESEARCH 

Still  a  third  contributi  .n  by  us  to  our  post- 
war salvation  Is  a  re.search  Job.  done  Gallup 
style,  in  which  we  ask  people  what  they  want 
for  the  poet-war  Christmas.  Is  It  a  brand- 
new  aut'jmobile.  an  electric  stove,  a  new  Ice 
box,  or  could  it  be  a  new  home?  Well,  any- 
way, when  the  research  and  the  arithmetic 
Incident  to  it  are  done  It  shows  what  the 
American  people  now  think  th  y  may  want 
when  the  shooting  is  over.  This  list  of  heart's 
desires  is  then  made  available  to  all  who  fab- 
ricate that  they  may  be  aided  in  blueprlnt- 
ine  the  commit  days  rf  peace  and  pro:  perity. 
(The  suggestion  is  otTered  that  a  more  Im- 
posing list  could  be  had  from  China,  where 
there  are  more  people  who  have  fewer  things. 
If  desire  is  an  unpcrtant  condition  to  actually 
possessing  lumgs,  then  why  isnt  a  list  frcia 
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Cl.ina  even  more  uscf'cil  thr.n  one  ni.de  up    | 
hce?)' 

One  more  profundity  of  ours  is  "If  business 
doesn't  provide  full  employnient,  Go'.ern- 
mcnt  Will."  Thccrc  are  words  put  in  cur 
mouths  by  the  ccllectlvists.  Re.-ponsibility 
foi  empiovmcnt  reus  where  uuihorit\  le- 
fides  Manap.ement.  today,  has  little  author- 
ity over  conditions  controlling  employment. 
Such  authority  Is  mo.'-e  with  labor  groups 
and  with  Government  than  with  busine.-s. 
■Wliat  wc  ought  to  say  is  '  ii  v.e  can't  rid  cur- 
se) vc^  of  bureaucracy  and  rcstrictionism  so 
tha'  we  may  employ  ourselves  and  others  as 
Irte  nieu.  tluii  by  dclicit  procr;FCS  we  will 
tr\  to  employ  our.^elvcs  through  G.jvern- 
mi  i.t,  tl;e  most  InefRcient  way  we  have  of 
criranizing  ourselves  economically." 

NEW   ATTITUDE  IN   ORDER 

This  s'^lf-castigation.  thc^  criticisms  which 
have  been  so  pencrou.'-ly  ventured,  are  made 
not  to  di.sparage  the  voluntary  remnant — 
those  on  our  side  of  the  freedom  fence— but 
rat'rer  to  sug,jesl  that  we  have  no  moncipoly 
en  economic  virtue,  that  our  thinking  Is  too 
CPFua!  and  frc^thy  with  little  relation  to  the 
real  issues;  that  very  often  we  are  as  anti- 
cntf  rprise  as  those  we  condemn;  and  that  a 
new  attUude  C'li  our  part  is  in  order.  It  is 
certainly  m  orcier  if  we  are  to  offer  any  worth- 
whie  aiul  w\'rkablc  solutions  to  the  post-war 
problems. 

Before  we  examine  the.se  suggested  new 
attitudes  and  appioaches  it  Is  well  to  brief 
the  problem  we  want  to  solve  The  first 
quest II 'H  is,  What  kind  of  society  or,  mere 
prec.sely,  what  conditions  do  we  want  to 
pre-eail  in  the  post-war  era? 

Theic  ar.  many  elaborate  ways  of  answer- 
ing this  question,  but  here  is  a  simple  and 
perhaps  an  adequate  one:  When  my  two  boys 
return  frcm  the  war  I  don't  want  them  to 
ci  me  to  me  and  say,  "Dad.  with  what  Govern- 
ment bureau  should  we  seek  a  Job?"  Nor  do 
1  want  nev  opportunity  so  restricte  that 
thn-  wi'l  be  f>  rnd  m  ask,  "With  what  exist- 
ing employer  shall  we  try  for  employment?" 
I  want  conditions  In  these  United  Slates  to 
be  ■'uch  that  they  will  want  to  ask,  "In  what 
line  cf  endeavor  do  you  believe  we  should 
set  up  for  ovir.-rlves?" 

F'.ill  empUyinent  could  ca.-ily  be  a  mean- 
inp,!e.-.s  acconiplishmcnt.  M.'iiy  slave  states 
Bttiun  it.  Full  employment,  if  it  is  to  be  the 
productive  kind  we  want.  Is  a  product  of 
Eomeiliing  moie  b;i5ic  It  is  at  this  some- 
thii:s;  more  ba.-ic  that  wo  sliculd  aim.  This 
Eonv^'hing  nmre  b..sic  Is  Job  makers.  We 
must  have  .-several  hundred  tlicusand  new  Job 
mr'kns  each  year. 

JOB  MAKERS  Cl^R  WORRY 

Give  us  enough  Job  makers  and  full  employ- 
ment will  foIk'W  a-s  a  matter  of  ccurse.  Un- 
der a  sound  economic  society  Job  makers 
Will  spring  from  all  ranks— h^b.  r,  jobless  war 
workers,  returning  soldiers.  Such  results  are 
possible  only  vmdcr  one  form  of  economic 
society.  f:ce  competitive  enterprise  Free 
competitive  enicrpti.se  Is  possible,  even  for 
Amer.ca.  only  after  a  drastic  remodeling  of 
our  whole  p'.lltical  and  economic  structure. 
Tills  rcmcdiling  is  p  ;-.sible  only  if  enough 
of  u-  underftand  what  free  competitive  entcr- 
pri.-e  is.  Thi.t  understanding  Is  not  sufflcient 
today. 

ovR  orpoRTUNiry,  ovb  dl"tt 

Tiiese  postulates,  and  few,  If  any,  tn  this 
group  will  contend  that  they  are  not  self- 
evident  truths,  make  clear  our  opportunity, 
our  duty,  and  our  program:  It  is  to  develop  an 


'  Purchasing  power  as  well  as  desire  Is  neces- 
sary. People  have  pttrchasing  power  where 
they  prodiKC  It.  They  produce  it  vhre  they 
Etart  a  preductive  enterprise  or  Wurk  for  a 
successful  enterpriser. 


understanding  and  skilled   advocacy  of  free 

co-npetitue  tnterpiise. 

Tlie  Job  Is  not  easy  It  Is  difficult  almo-t 
beyond  description,  for  so  very  many  irum 
our  own  gioup.  while  payim:  lip  service  to 
free  competitive  e!Uerp:i.>--e.  wa::t  none  of  It 
when  fo!  the  lir.-t  time  m  their  business  11-  .s, 
tlv-y  find  out  what  It  actually  is  Tliat  the 
J<'b  cati  be  done  h  s  been  eviJtnced  by  the 
performance  cf  the  Manchester,  England. 
Chamber  of  Comm-. rce 

The  performance  Is  huncd  In  a  century  of 
history  and  is  not  well  known  But  En;land, 
follov.ing  2;)  yr:  rs  cf  the  Napv'leon.c  wars, 
was  m  a  di.'^tressing  ec  ■ncmic  ci  ndition.  a 
condition  a.ssured  to  us  when  we  fini.'h  this 
wi'.r: 

She  had  been  fi.Thtinj;  Napoleon  In  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Afr.ca,  besides  financing  the  war 
e.To-ts  cf  her  European  allies 

Her  national  debt,  in  proportion  to  her 
P'jpulntlcn  and  Incrme.  was  equivalent  to 
the  staggering  load  which  we  are  piling  on 
our  own  shoulders. 

Industry,  trade,  and  agriculture  were  bur- 
dened by  an  annual  tax  load  estimated  at 
half    the   national    income 

Ker  currency  was  depreciated  and  her 
budtiet  badly  unbalanced. 

Unemployment  was  widespread  and  she 
had  a  larger  proportion  of  her  people  on 
relief  than  ever  before  or  since. 

Enterprisers  and  job  makers  were  handi- 
capped by  a  tep-hca\7  bureaucracy  and  by 
attem.pts  of  government  to  provide  security 
in  place  of  opportunity, 

PRODUCTIVE     ENERGY      RELEASED 

Tl.e  businessmen  of  Manchester  under  the 
leadership  of  two  economic  thinkers,  Cobdeu 
and  Bright,  and  operating  through  the  Man- 
ciiester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  were  the  In- 
itiators of  a  freedom  movement.  The  leaders 
in  this  movement  develope^d  an  understand- 
ing of  free  competitive  enterprise,  Tliey  be- 
came skilled  advocates  of  It,  They  perfected 
their  arguments.  They  gained  convictions 
too  Informed  and  well-founded  for  adver- 
saries successfully  to  combat.  Members  of 
Parliament  gave  ear  to  their  suggestions.  Re- 
striciionism  was  destroyed.  Regimentation 
was  dissolved.  Laws  hindering  production 
and  trade  were  repealed  The  human  er.ergy 
abounding  in  millicns  of  Individuals  was  re- 
leased. Within  a  few  years  England  entered 
the  most  prosperous  era  of  her  long  history. 

No  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  can 
d  >  this  service  for  America,  Our  country  is 
much  larger,  our  economy  is  more  complex, 
and  our  troubles  more  difficult  to  diagnese 
than  was  the  case  In  England  a  century  at'o. 
But  all  of  us  working  together.  Inspiring  the 
leadership  of  all  ranks  with  the  Eineerity  and 
Wijrth.inc's  of  our  purpose,  could  turn  the 
tide  of  statism  into  the  productive  currents 
of  freedom.  If  the  techniques  we  have 
learned  be  sound,  if  we  have  the  organizing 
ability  we  claim,  if  we  be  as  ln<;enious  as  re- 
puted and  If  we  have  the  ability  effectively 
to  meet  changing  situations  and  problems, 
we  will  accept  this  challenge  and  win  this 
b.ittle  on  the  home  front.  This  is  the  great- 
est sinE'le  opportunity  presented  In  Ameri- 
can chamber  of  commerce  history. 

LETS  orrao  each  other 
A  progrp.tn  of  this  charac'er  Is  to  be  spon- 
erired  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  istr.tcs.  It  will  be  announced  shorily. 
The  national  chamber  can  serve  as  the  stim- 
ulator and  as  the  clearing  house  for  ideas,  but 
the  real  genius  will  have  to  be  supplied  by  our 
local  organizations.  I  could  have  nothing 
more  important  to  Eue:^;cst  to  this  second  war 
confe:»nce  th-in  the  idea  that  we  try  to  cu^do 
each  ether  In  the  performance  cf  this  e":v  ce 
for  our  country,  for  our  armed  forces,  and  for 
millions  of  tempoiary  war  workers  I 


And  let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  the  de- 
featists who  .say  that  lieo  cnte. prise  no  lonser 
is  a  possibility,  th.t  a  great  secal  r»  veluixu 
is  .sweeping  the  w:  ild  There  Is  a  movrm*  nt 
unmisiukable  m  Us  s*"ope  and  In  its  meanink? 
but  It  dees  not  deseive  the  term  social  revo- 
lution M'lre  accurately  it  should  be  cahrd 
a  social  see  urge  At  least  It  Is  a  social  fcourge 
to  the  rxi(  nt  th.al  It  represents  attempt*  to 
profit  at  the  expense  of  utliers — to  get  se>me- 
thiiig  ler  nothn  g.  Ihese  nttem.pts  seems  to 
be  the  essence  cf  the  so-called  social  revo- 
lutK'ii  The  term  "ricial  revolution"  ou^;ht 
to  be  re.erved  fcr  th?  movement,  the  meve- 
ment  here  advc<;ated.  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  this  seouiee 

A  CONTEST  l.N   LEADERSHIP 

I  inve  one  more  point.  It  Is  that  we  look 
to  the  iinpii  veinent  ef  eurfrlves  and  our  e«n 
Ide.is  and  that  we  quit  worrying  so  much 
about  hew  little  ether  people  know.  Tlic  Job 
we  should  do  on  ourselves  is  perhaps  bigger 
than  wc  are  capable  of  accomplishing.  Let's 
not  be  like  the  fly  described  by  Matthew  Prior, 
the  fly  who  sat  perched  on  a  chariot  wheel, 
declarii.i'  to  the  world: 

"D.U  ever  any  mo.rtal  fly 
Raise  such  a  cloud  of  dust  as  I." 

The  ce'ntest  in  America  today,  the  contest 
between  freedom  and  coercion,  is  a  contest 
between  leaders,  leaders  being  men  of  in- 
genuity and  energy  There  are  many  thou- 
sands cf  leaders  on  either  tide.  Their  weap- 
ons are  Ideas.  The  fellows  on  the  other  side 
have  developed  their  Jargon  rather  well.  On 
cur  side  we  don't  explain,  we  sputter.  Lsn't 
it  clear,  then,  that  our  principal  task  is  the 
perfection  of  ourselves,  of  our  own  Ideas? 
And  that  cur  enemies  are  never  people  or 
political  parties  but  bad  ideas?  And  that 
we  shcjuld  cherish  pood  ideas?  And  that  we 
should  train  ourselves  to  distinguish  be- 
tween tlie  two? 

WHAT   IS  FIRST,   WHAT  IS  LAST? 

This  conference  was  keynoted,  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  this  keynoter,  25  centuries  ago. 
it  was  done  by  Confucius,  who  observed  that 
perfection  in  things  depends  largely  In  know- 
ing what  Is  first  end  what  Is  last.  In  expand- 
Intt  the  thought  he  hud  this  to  say: 
"The  ancients  who  wished  to  Illustrate  virtue 
throughout  the  kingdom  first  governed 
well  their  state. 

Wishing  to  govern  well  their  state  they  first 
regulated  their  families. 

Wishing  to  leeulate  their  families  they  first 
cultivated  their  personalities. 

Wishing  to  cultivate  their  personalities  they 
first  rectified  their  minds. 

Wishinv:  to  rectify  their  minds  they  first 
sought  to  be  sincere  in  their  thoughts. 

Wi-shing  to  be  sincere  in  their  thoughts,  they 
first  extended  to  the  utmost  their 
know-ledge. 

The  ex*en.slon  cf  knowledge  Is  by  the  inves- 
tigation of  things. 

Tilings  taeiiie  Inves'igated,  knowledge  be- 
came complete. 

Tiieir  knowledge  bc.ng  complete,  their 
thuU-hts  were  sincere. 

Tliclr  thou-hts  being  sincere,  their  heart* 
were    then    rect.ficd. 

Their  hearts  being  rteiified,  their  personal- 
ities were  cultivated. 

Tlielr  personalities  being  cultivated,  their 
fam.ilies  were  regulated. 

Their  families  being  regulated,  their  states 
wnre  rightly  governed. 

Tiie  state''  be.ng  ri.;htly  governed,  the  whole 
kingdom  was  made  Uanquil  and 
happy." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  Nomi  DAKOTA 

P*  TIIE  SENATE  OP  THE  DNTTED  STATES 

Mondaij.  November  15  ilegiaiative  day  of 
Friday.  Novevibcr  12 »,  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanlnioas  cun.^fnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Utiliiies'  Swollen  Profits." 
The  nrticle  %».■?  published  in  the  October 
4,  1913.  l.ssue  of  the  New  Republic. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  article 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

THi  i-nuriEs  swoixiN  pmoriTS 

UtUiiy  companies  of  the  United  States  are 
•ccnjinulfltini*;  ex  tss  proflte  of  such  magnl- 
ludr  tli:it  a  major  flnaiiclal  scandal  Is  prob- 
able unless  speedy  solution  shall  l>e  made  of 
the  problem  presented  by  such  unprece- 
dented accumulation. 

Unchecked  and  unregulated  possession  of 
these  excessive  and  Illegal  profits  Is  general 
and  Is  against  the  public  Interest.  A  fe« 
Government  agencies,  the  Federal  Power 
Commisi^lun,  the  Security  and  Exchange 
Commission,  tlie  Federal  Communlcatlor^s 
Commls-sion.  and  two  or  three  State  public- 
service  commissions  have  made  ellorts  to  In- 
vesUgate  these  huge  profits  and  to  turn 
back  to  consumers  the  overcharges,  but,  in 
the  main,  the  abuse  has  not  been  attacked  by 
the  agencies  to  which  proper  regulation  has 
been  intrusted.  Instead  of  regulation,  a 
movement  to  poatpone  investigation  until 
afte:  the  w.i.  emergency  is  under  way. 

Vatuall)  all  utilities  share  In  tills  enor- 
mius  incrciise  of  exre.ss  earnings.  The  Edl- 
•on  Electric  Institute  and  the  American  G:is 
AfiStclatlon.  reporting  Jointly  for  173  utility 
•ubsidlanes  of  registered  holding  companies 
with  combined  assets  of  approximately  tlO.- 
COO.COO.OOO,  show  bow  sudden  excess  wealth 
has  come  to  these  two  groups.  Common- 
wealth ii  Southern,  fur  example,  the  utility 
formerly  headed  by  Wendell  WlUltle.  shows  a 
net  Income  for  the  first  8  months  of  1943. 
amounting  to  $7,331,000  after  paying  all 
operrttlnt;  i-hnrges- -Hi  best  showing  In  10 
yea:s.  CunMilldated  Edison  of  New  York,  the 
Utility  Colossu.-:  whose  bond  Issues  overtop 
those  of  any  other  electric  utility,  shows  a 
net  Income  for  the  second  quarter  of  1943 
amounting  to  15.869.000.  an  Increase  over  the 
record -breaking  net  Income  for  the  corre- 
sptjndini;  3  month*  oi  last  year  oX  approxi* 
mat<>ly  2i  percent 

But  this  IS  ouJy  a  small  part  of  tlie  amazing 
■  tcry  of  the  exces*  profits  that  are  being 
Stored  and  held  by  the  utilities.  Under  the 
gui?c  of  depreciation  reserves,  which  means 
money  set  aside  to  replace  outworn  and  obso- 
lete equipment,  utility  companies  had  in- 
creased by  51  percent  their  holdings  of  Idle 
funds  at  the  end  of  1941,  as  compared  with 
these  same  reserves  at  the  end  of  1938.  The 
ItiCrease  In  tlie  6-year  period  amounted  to 
$395,000,000.  This  showing  Included  85  per- 
cent of  all  natural-gaa  and  electric  utilities. 

It  Is  estimated  ttiat  for  1943  electric-light 
•nd  power  companies  alone  will  store  in  de- 
preciation reserves  more  than  $310,000,000, 
against  which  an  eetimated  $275,000,000  will 
be  charged  for  new  construction  and  replace- 
nient^ 

Bonanza  days  have  come  to  the  railroads 
and  to  transportation  otilitiea  generally  in 
common  with  the  widespread  gold  rxisli.    The 


1942  report  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mis.sicn.  Just  issued  bhows  that  oi^eiatir.? 
revenues  for  la."':  yei.r  were  virtu;\!ly  double 
those  of  1941.  The  total-  are  $514  607,131  for 
1941.  as  aealnst  $1,028.135  625  tor  1942.  After 
drductln:;  operatinc  expenses,  the  net  Income 
In  1942  Wiis  $953  860.655.  against  $,i,01.3d3  0  .6 
In  19!1.  Both  grp^s  and  net  Income  have 
rl.-'~n  ^■harpIy  m  1913 

When  Pre.-Ulent  Rjosevclt  opened  his  battle 
a_':;in.'t  intU-.tiun  by  creating  the  Oflice  of 
Fiice  Adm.nlstratlcn  he  gave  to  tiiat  agency 
the  pcwer  to  cuntrol  prices  ot  tver\ihing  en- 
lerirg  into  the  cost  of  Uvir.g.  wiih  one  ex- 
coution.  That  exception  was  the  cost  of 
serv.ces  rendered  by  public  utilities. 

The  rcabcn  for  the  exception,  he  explained, 
wa*  that  regulatory  commissions,  both  Fed- 
eral and  State,  were  experienced  in  the  rcgu- 
la:ion  cf  the  Income,  rates,  and  seivices  of 
these  utility  companies  and  that  he  was  en- 
trusting them  with  the  duty  of  kcepir.g  prices 
of  these  services  and  the  Income  fluwmg  irora 
th-se  prices  bclcw  a  level  above  which  iriila- 
tion  wculd  begin  In  other  words,  he  tied  the 
Cf  its  of  public  services  to  his  bruad  nonlnlia- 
ton  policy,  bu*  Irstcad  of  g'.vmg  the  O.  P.  A. 
the  power  and  the  duty  of  placing  ceilmcs 
over  these  rates,  he  passed  this  control  to 
the  utility  con-imii..-;ons. 

That  trust  Is  about  to  be  betrayed.  Mwst 
of  the  public  utilities,  as  I  liave  shewn,  par- 
ticularly those  selling  to  the  public  electric 
light  anJ  power,  telephony,  transportation. 
anc;!  natural  gas.  are  making  profits  far  in  ex- 
cess of  normal,  reasonable,  and  legal  earnings. 
Instead  of  supervision  and  other  regulatory 
action  which  is  within  their  duty,  a  policy  is 
being  promoted  by  most  regulatory  u;;cncios 
which  will  give  to  all  utility  compariics  the 
green  light  to  keep  on  accumulating  excess 
earnings  without  check  or  investigation  dur- 
ing the  war  eme.'-gency  and  for  an  indcHnlte 
period  thereafter. 

The  farmer  must  sell  his  crops  below  ceil- 
ing prices,  merchants  mu«t  som.etinies  sell 
fi.x)d  and  commodities  at  prices  that  bring 
them  close  to  banlcruptcy,  labor  must  work 
for  fixed  wages,  and  manuiacturers  must 
operate  within  sharply  supervised  and  limited 
earnings,  but  the  monopolies  to  which  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  have  given  ex- 
traordinary powers  and  have  guaranteed  rea- 
sonable legal  profits,  are  to  be  allowed  enor- 
mously increased  profits  with  ccilink;^  un- 
limited. 

This  amazing  condition  has  found  expres- 
sion in  a  statement  of  policy  adopted  June  7. 
1943,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Utility  Commis- 
sion by  a  vote  of  3  to  1,  Commissioner 
Thomas  C.  Buchanan,  the  only  remaining 
Democratic  member,  dissenting  The  for- 
mal order  putting  this  policy  into  effect  f'.l- 
lows : 

It  is  Imperative  that  public  utilities  main- 
tain a  strong  financial  position  thrcughi  ut 
the  war  emergency,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
render  prompt  and  uninterrupted  service 
during  said  emergency  and  that  they  may 
enter  the  post-war  period  prepared  to 
promptly  take  up  the  matter  of  deferred 
maintenance  and  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
properties. 

The  Commission  deems  it  inadvisable  to 
institute  formal  Investigations  into  the  rea- 
sonableness of  existing  rates  which  appear  to 
be  producing  Increased  earnings  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  artificial  economic  situation  cre- 
ated   by    war    conditions. 

The  Commission  Invites  the  cooperation 
of  all  public  utilities  in  refraining  from  the 
payment  of  dividends  or  owners'  salaries  ma- 
terially higher  than  similar  payments  in 
peacetime,  to  the  end  that  cash  may  be  con- 
served to  adequately  meet  post-war  condi- 
tions; but  that  without  such  cooperation  the 
only  alternative  left  to  the  Commission  is  to 
Institute  an  Investigation  into  the  rates,  de- 
preciation, and  maintenance  practices  and 


other   rela'ive   affairs   of   nny   public  utility 
shewing  abiif  rnial  earning.^. 

Every  Federal  and  State  commission 
charred  with  the  duty  cf  regulating  public 
utilities  has  been  pondeiir.g  this  problem  of 
sharply  increa.-ing  utility  revenue  ever  since 
the  w.ir  emergency  arose.  -In  two  national 
conventions  of  the  National  Association  cf 
Railroad  and  Utility  Commissions,  which  in- 
clud'^  Federal  and  State  conimissioncis,  the 
prcblem  was  di.^cu.'^sed  and  debated  at  le.-.s'h. 
Not  hint:  was  decided.  A  number  of  pcli-ies 
were  prcpcsed.  but  only  '.entitively.  It  re- 
mained for  the  Pennsylvania  Utility  Com- 
mission to  coir.e  forward  with  a  policv  wliirh 
is  wh<-lly  satisfactory  to  every  utility  in  the 
country;  no  investigation  of  excess  earniii:3. 
No  c:illnE;.s  on  utility  profits.  Trust  the  utili- 
ties to  do  the  fair  thing  alter  the  war  emer- 
gency has  passed;  one  rigid  set  of  regula- 
tions for  agriculture,  labor,  commerce,  and 
Industry;  anothor  trustful,  elastic  tender  cede 
for  public  utilities. 

The  combined  forces  of  public-utility  lob- 
byists and  pro-utility  State  commissions 
completely  dominated  the  annual  conven- 
tion cf  Federal  and  State  utility  com.mls- 
s!~iners  which  opened  in  Chicai^o,  September 
14  No  convention  in  the  long  history  of 
the  afscciatlon  lias  ever  placed  uj^cn  its 
official  record  such  complete  su'cservicnce  to 
th.e  d'lnand  of  the  utilities.  Here  are  seme 
of  the  formal  actions  of  the  convention: 

1.  It  directed  the  general  counsel  of  the 
association  to  present  to  Congress  a  bill 
which  WDuld  remove  from  the  Federal  Power 
Cnmmls^icrf^  Jurisdiction  over  rates  and 
services  of  public  utilities  doing  inters-ate 
bu.~iness  In  all  cases  except  those  involving 
wholesale  rates.  This  bill  would  liave  made 
Impos'^ible  such  investigations  as  those 
which  exposed  the  villainies  of  the  Hopson 
holding-company  svstem  and  other  com- 
binations preying  on  the  public  It  is  in- 
tended by  this  bill  to  curb  Investigations 
already  under  way  by  the  Federal  Power 
Comniiss'on 

2  Tiae  convention  rejected  by  a  viva  voce 
vote  the  report  of  the  committee  on  prog- 
ress In  utility  regulation.  This  report, 
which  was  prc.^nted  by  Commissioner  Leon 
Jcurolman.  of  Tennessee,  attacked  specifical- 
ly certain  had  practices  by  holding  com- 
panies a:.d  their  subsidiaries.  In  the  viva 
voce  voting,  utility  lobbyists  participated  in 
at  least  as  great  a  number  as  commissioners. 

3.  Lobbyists  were  given  the  floor  during 
the  dl.-cu-siotiS  and  one  of  them  m.'^de  a 
bitter  attack  on  all  Federal  commissions  ex- 
cept   the   Intfr:-tate   Commerce   CLmmissicn. 

4  A  lir.e-up  of  the  prcutillty  forces  was 
headed  by  Massacliu>;etts,  with  Maine,  Vir- 
ginia. Arkan.;as,  and  Georgia  among  the 
most  vocal  in  the  arRument.  Pennsylvania 
showed  a  divided  delegation  by  a  vote  of 
4  to  1.  Cnlifornias  sole  representative, 
Kramer,  voted  with  the  reactionaries,  al- 
thcuc;h  the  California  commi-ssloners  by  a 
majcr.ty  vote  lavored  continuing  the  present 
povvcrs  cf  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
New  Jersey's  delegation,  following  the  lead  of 
Governor  Edison,  was  against  the  reaction- 
ary trend  Tlie  southern  commissions  gen- 
er.illy  followed  Virginia  In  opposing  the  poli- 
cies of  the  F    P.  C. 

The  peneral  effect  of  the  convention  was  a 
car.cel.iLion  of  real  utility  regulation  as  it 
has  been  conducted  by  Federal  commissions 
and  by  progressive  State  commissions.  The 
ls.-ues  developed  In  the  convention  will  un- 
doubtedly be  projected  into  next  year's  Presi- 
dential campaign,  both  in  the  political  con- 
vtnticr.s  and  thereafter  It  will  be  substan- 
tially the  same  issue  raised  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  the  Republican  Convention  of 
1912  when  the  trvists  combined  with  Taft, 
Penrc^se.  Barnes,  et  al..  to  hand  over  the  eco- 
ucmic  policy  of  the  Nation  to  the  oligarchs. 
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In  the  meantime.  Federal  commissions  and 
some  State  commissions  are  cutting  Into 
excess  earnini^s  of  some  big  utilities  through 
formal  or  in/ormal  inve3tications  and  orders. 
The  Federal  Pcwer  Commission,  in  the  Pan- 
handle Eastern  Pipeline  case  and  the  Hope 
Natural  Gas  case,  set  up  a  rule  that  the  re- 
turn to  a  wholesale  natural-f;as  company 
undf^r  present  conditions  should  not  exceed 
6  J  percent  per  ai'.nuin.  Proceeding  on  that 
basis,  the  Federal  Power  Comr.ilssion  in  four 
ma'or  rate  cases  forced  In  1042  substantial 
rate  reductions  by  the  Lone  Sta.-  Gas  Co, 
the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co  ,  tlie  Nortliern 
Natural  Gas  Co.  and  the  United  Gas  Pipeline 
Co  It  also  scored  a  complete  victory  by  the 
r-fiirmation  by  the  United  S'a^^es  Stiprcnie 
C(  iirt  of  its  rate  reduction  in  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Co.  of  America  case 

Concernir.c  the  am.TZing  increase  of  excess 
prcfits  by  telephone  companies,  tlie  isFue  is 
pointed  up  by  the  recent  order  of  the  Ftderal 
C  iinmunicalions  Cimmissicn  directing  the 
American  Teleph-ne  and  Telegraph  Co.  to 
ni:ike  a  cut  of  f«54.000  000  in  it.>-  annual  reve- 
nue Of  this  amcunt  $34.000  000  is  to  go  to 
reducti.m  of  rates  on  loniT-distance  inter- 
st.Tte  calls  nnd  $'20'.00.000  will  go  to  the  Bell 
companies  of  v;:rious  States  on  intrastate 
service 

Engineers  and  accountants  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Commission  have  calculated  that  Penn- 
sylvania's share  of  this  intrastate  cut  cl  820.- 
000  000  will  be  appn  X  mately  $1,490,000  nearly 
all  of  which  would  go  to  Pennsylvania  tele- 
phcr.e  I'scrs  in  the  term  of  reduced  rates. 
The  A.  T.  and  T.  liad  arreed  to  the  reducMnn 
and  the  Bell  Co.  of  Pennsylvania,  after 
conference  with  ctiminisison  techn.cians.  was 
ready  lor  tiie  reduciion.  wlien  the  majority 
of  the  ci)mm).^;-ion  br.  ught  all  proceedings 
to  an  abrupt  halt. 

The  reduction,  said  the  majority,  will  be 
ccmtr.'.ry  to  our  newly  declared  pclicy.  It  is 
true  that  the  Federal  Cummunicatioiis  Com- 
mission found  a  great  volume  cf  excess  earn- 
ings and  the  A.  T.  und  T.  agreed  to  the  cut, 
but  our  p.licy  covers  all  utilities  No  re- 
duction will  be  made  in  intrastate  tcl.phone 
rates.  C'  mrnissioner  Buchanan  a^ain  dis- 
sented. 

Tl;e  general  ad.  Dti,  n  of  t!-.e  Pennsylvania 
policy  vcu'.d  result  in  the  aecuir.ulaticn  cf 
hti^e  cash  reserves  for  deferred  main'tenance 
ar.d  other  cistensible  objectives.  Claims  that 
such  reserves  would  not  be  ."-ubject  to  ncrmal 
income  and  excccs-prcfit  taxes  are  already 
h(a.d.  Inasmuoh  a.-  these  taxes  would  take 
85  percent  of  the  total,  sr.jrecation  of  the 
sum  111  a  tax-f.ce  leserve  w\;uld  mt.^n  t..x- 
doduing  by  legal  subterfuce  on  a  grand  scale. 
Hoj  e'Jii,  /\nnenburg  and  Al  Capuiie  went  to 
the  penitentiary  because  their  lawyers  li^  ured 
a  little  loo  far  over  the  foul  line  With  favor- 
able ccmmlssion  pcllcies.  the  utilities  hope  to 
beat  the  rap  in  their  tax  cases.  That  the 
picpostd  pulley  wculd  t>e  injurious  to  con- 
sumers generally  and  to  residetrial  consumers 
particularly  is  shown  by  an  analy-is  of  its 
language. 

Prcper  prrcedure  toward  excess  earnings 
would  appear  to  be  to  consider  each  c:i^e 
separately  upon  its  merits  Tl.e  Fcderul 
Coir.rriunicalions  Commission  did  exactly 
that  when  it  considered  and  adjudicated 
the  enrrmoii.--  txcCiS  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  proceeded  similarly  a;ain.st 
swollen  earnin.ns  of  the  railrc;ads.  In  that 
ccnnectVjn.  Chairman  Walter  McDonald 
of  the  Georgia  Commissicn  recently  advo- 
cated that  excess  earnings  of  the  railrccds 
be  frozen  and  devc'ied  to  payment  of  their 
outstanding  d?bts.  This  sug",estion  was  im- 
mediately opposed  by  Commissioners  Sach.-^e 
of  California.  Jourciman  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  writer,  w  \o  was  then  a  Pennsylvania 
ccmm.s^icner. 


Tlie  possible  solution  of  the  problem  Is 
Increase  of  depreciation  reserves  to  meet 
needs  caused  by  excessive  use  and  wartime 
speeds.  The  wliole  question  of  utility  depre- 
ciation practices  received  extraordinary  at- 
tention at  the  Chicago  convention,  when  the 
committee  on  depreciation  of  utility  prop- 
erty  presented  its  long-awaited  formal  report. 
The  committee,  whose  chairman  is  Nelson 
Lee  Sinith.  former  chairman  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Public  Service  Commissum  and 
recently  appointed  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  is  comjwsed  of  engineers 
and  accountants  from  Federal  and  State 
ccmimissions  ar.d  a  number  of  technicians 
rep.esentmg   public   utilities 

Methods  of  computing  depreciatii)n  have 
caUbcd  conflicting  decisions  in  the  courts  for 
more  tlian  30  years  Tiiere  is  hope  that 
standards  set  at  Chicago  will  bring  some 
order  out  of  the  existing  chaos. 

One  rem.edy  which  will  give  relief  to  con- 
sumers and  wiil  provide  an  equitable  anti- 
inflation  solution  of  the  problem  remains  in 
the  hanri.s  of  President  Roosevelt.  He  should 
remove  from  the  State  utility  commissions 
the  power  to  deal  with  excess  earnings  of 
pnblK'  utilities  and  should  give  to  thf  OiBce 
of  Price  Administration  the  duty  of  setting 
ceilmcs  over  the  income  of  utilities  in  the 
same  manner  that  ceillnfs  are  set  for  agri- 
culiuie,  labor,  and  industry  generally. 

Richard  J.  Beamish. 


The  League  of  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or    NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVF>3 
Monday.  Novcrriber  15.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERCON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  day  by  day  we  come  to  a  roali- 
/ii:tion  that  the  world  will  make  a  seriou.s 
i.iistakc  if  it  overlook.s  the  .^tart  that  has 
f  Iready  been  made  toward  a  League  of 
Nations. 

The  Honorable  John  J.  Parker,  senior 
jt.dge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
ot  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
lor  November  1943.  has  set  forth  in  mag- 
nificent language  his  thoughts  on  the 
kind  of  ori^anization  this  world  must 
have  to  enforce  peace. 

While  I  do  not  desire  to  reprint  in  full 
tlic  exoellent  article,  I  do  believe  that 
th.at  portion  of  his  address  which  deals 
r.-o.st  directly  with  the  League  of  Nations 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  this 
Congress.  Therefore,  under  permission 
granted  me,  I  insert  some  of  the  sections 
of  his  statement  and  urge  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  to  turn  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  for  Novem- 
ber and  read  pages  617,  618,  619.  620, 
621.  and  622. 

Following  are  a  fe-A'  of  Judce  Parker's 
comments  on  the  League  of  Nations: 

THE    LEAGVE   OF    NATIONS 

In  any  thinking  about  world  organization, 
we  must  take  'account  of  what  the  League  of 
Nations  accomplished.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  did  a  very  great  deal  toward  unifying 
world  life  It"  brought  together  63  cf  the  72 
nations  to  discuss  in  a  common  forum  prob- 


lems affecting  International  life.  It  reMiUed 
in  iruitful  cooperative  cffi  rt  In  the  Mlutiou 
of  many  vexing  prcblems  .-f  inteni'itional  Mg- 
niflcance.  such  as  international  labor  prob- 
lems, intrrnatlonal  health  problems,  prob- 
lems ans:n»T  (  ut  of  the  trnClc  in  narcotic 
drui's.  etc  It  provided  sv>und  government 
for  are.;s  subjected  to  Internatlcnnl  control. 
It  brciicht  into  bemg  the  Permanent  Court 
of  lnternatioi-.nI  Justl' e  for  the  settlement  of 
intermit ional  d'sptites  upcin  a  Juridical  basis. 
It  unquestmnnhlv  averted  wars  in  a  number 
of  instances.  And  it  c(  ukl  undoubtedly  hive 
nccomplisiied  a  grrnt  deal  more  along  this 
line  if  the  United  States  hnd  b.-en  a  member. 
The  L  r.::ue  was  b  irn  of  the  ideall.sm  of  this 
c<  ti!;try.  ai  d  was  incorporated  in  the  treaty 
ot  VtrsitiUfs  bv  reason  of  the  insistence  of  our 
President.  We  were  the  ricliest  and  most 
poweiful  naiin  in  th.e  wo.-ld  and  no  one 
can  say  what  would  have  been  the  C(n'rse  ct 
the  Lciigue's  development  or  what  It  might 
have  acconplished  in  woild  affairs  if  Ameri- 
can statesmen  had  sat  In  its  councils  and 
hi'lped  rihect  its  rff<  rts  in  the  stormy  years 
fcUowing  th(  U.-t  war.  Not  only  were  League 
effiirts  crippled  by  reason  of  the  lm5x»-si- 
bility  cf  s  curing  unaiomi  us  act'on  of  na- 
ticns  in  tho  absence  cf  the  United  States,  but 
this  absence  resulted  in  the  loss  of  le.Tder- 
ship  of  the  country  that  n.-vturiillv  should  and 
in  all  probability  wculd  have  been  the 
lender  of  Ic:  gue  r.cticn 

Die  fact  fh  It  the  Learue  failed,  under  such 
cir"unisti'!^ce^.  to  preserve  ti'.e  peace  In  this 
Wi.vrld  crisi'-  is  no  reaf-m  why  the  Idea  of 
world  organization  for  C(-nective  security 
should  b."  abandoned  The  League's  um^JuI- 
nes3  has  been  demonstrated  and  its  weak- 
nesses have  b-en  pointed  out  by  experience. 
and  we  aie  now  in  po<itl>n  to  build  a  t>ctter 
org.'.iiization  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge 
thereby  acquired.  We  have  learned  much 
from  our  experience  with  the  League  Just  as 
our  fathers  learned  much  from  tlielr  at- 
tempts to  firm  a  cotif '^derated  government 
in  th.e  early  history  cf  this  country.  Our  first 
attempt  to  form  a  government  In  America, 
the  Confederation,  was  a  failure  Our 
hrs'  effort's  u  ider  the  C  institution  Itself  re- 
sulted in  tlie  Civil  War,  the  greatest  war  that 
nad  t  vcr  b. '  n  fought  in  the  world  up  to 
that  time.  Not  utitil  we  had  organized  the 
!i!e  of  the  -ountry  In  a  central  go.vernment 
with  adequate  powers  was  our  conlcderacy 
of  states  anymore  than  a  rope  cf  sand,  and 
not  until  we  had  further  strengthened  it  by 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
jmondments,  was  It  capnble  of  functioning 
with  assurance  and  success. 

We  jnr  ul'l  remen.ber  that  the  League  wa^ 
formulated  by  some  of  the  best  minds  who 
have  ever  g.ven  thought  to  international 
affairs.  It  brought  t-  gether  In  its  organiza- 
tion at  one  time  or  another,  all  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  world  except  ourselves. 
Erital!!  and  Ru.s.sia.  the  two  great  nations 
with  which  we  mu.'t  deal  in  tlie  future  In 
forming  any  sort  of  world  organization,  were 
tn'hu.f lastic  in  its  support  and  conceivably 
would  be  willing  to  cooperate  along  similar 
lives  It  has  accvnnulaied  a  vast  fund  of 
fxnerience  and  has  perfected  organizations 
of  great  value  for  dealing  with  interna- 
tiojial  questions  To  me  it  seems  wlcer  to 
proceed  along  the  general  lines  of  the  L^agus 
s'lructure,  strengthening  it  where  it  is  weak, 
adding  such  pov.crs  as  experience  has 
GcmonstratJd  to  be  necessary,  and  making 
£uch  chanpes  In  Its  organizatron  as  seem  to 
be  wise,  rather  than  to  attempt  some  entirely 
new  and  different  plan  of  Oiganizatlon. 

The  League  was  a  mere  association  of  sover- 
eign states  for  the  purp'  «:■  of  preserving  pesf-e 
among  nations.  Its  value  consisted  in  the 
agreement  among  i's  members  to  refrain  from 
warfare  a5  -in  Instrument  rf  national  policy, 
to  submit  tj  arbi'iation  or  Judicial  settle- 
ment matters  of  di.spute  which  might  aru>e. 
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to  oriildCT  in  ccuncil  and  to  ndvlae  with  re- 
gard t'>  niMitirs  which  might  threaten  Inter- 
naiior.al  p^are.  aiiU  to  a^Aisi  in  the  defense  of 
a  m«Tni«'r  unjustly  atiaclted.  It  was  given 
no  pc*tr.  however,  to  legislate  with  rc*p«'Ct 
to  lilt:  :  :.at.i  nai  iitl.irs  mid  had  no  Inde- 
pendent force  of  Us  own  which  U  might  use 
lor  the  preservation  of  peace  between  na- 
ticns.  Ii  ci^nsi'=ted  of  a  ccuncil  and  an  as- 
aembly  in  which  the  members  sat  mere  as 
aiiibaisadnrs  than  as  members  of  an  inde- 
pendent organization,  and  which  ccu!d  x.ot 
act.  fven  in  un  advisory  capacity,  except  by 
unatiimou!"  vote.  It  creattd  a  Permanent 
Ci-Uit  of  Inter  natKiial  Justice,  but  th.-  Juris- 
diction of  that  ccurt  depended  upon  the  con- 
sent cf  parties  uiid  the  League  w;ia  piven  no 
adrquute  power  to  enforce  Its  dfcrecs. 

Tl.e  wenknesfces  of  the  League,  which  ex- 
per.<  n^p  ciemon-'tratcd.  were:  ill  It  was  Riven 
no  puwer  to  legislate  with  respect  to  the  In- 
ternal ^oi-.a!  ph.ise  of  world  life  and  thu*  Rive 
orR.ini7iinc  n  and  stablUty  to  Internati-nal  re- 
la  lie  nship- ;   (2)  It  was  given  no  power  to  use 
ori;aM/<d  force  for  the  enforcement  of  Inttr- 
naiionil    luw    or    the    pre.->crv^itlcn    of    v.->irld 
pc.icc,  but  ci  u!d  only  adv.se  action  by  mem- 
ber nanon.s:    (3)    no  adequate  provision  wivs 
marie  fcr  the  compul.'.cry  adjudication  of  in- 
ternatlonnl  dlpputrs  or  fiT  enforcement  cf  the 
decrees  of  the  ccurt  whlc'i  It  established;   (4) 
unanimous  actic  n  was  r,  quired  both  of  i'£ 
c<.iir^r  I  ni-.ri  a."=semblv;  and  |5)  members  of  the 
c«U!icil  and  u3--embly  were  under  no  obliea- 
llon  w.th  rospect  to  tlie  Leacnc.  but  only  with 
repcet  to  t'le  ccuiitries  that  they  represented, 
and  voted  by  cuun'r'.es      In  any  world  ore m- 
lz.it!on  to  be  hereafter  set  up,  these  weak- 
re^'Ts  mu*t  be  overcome. 

Tl:e  as>orlatlon  of  nations  and  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  under  the  old  covenant  must 
be  ret.ined.  but  tr  the-<e  miL-t  be  added  p-.w- 
ers  whlrh  will  enable  the  league  to  function 
fidequiitcly  In  the  regulation  cf  international 
life  and  to  restrain  breaches  of  the  public 
peace.  Thi^  means  that  to  the  LratrUe  must 
be  pivcn  certain  governmental  p  wers  in  In- 
ternalioiial  matters.  These  powers  should. 
of  coU!.f.  be  strictly  d''flned  and  limited  a< 
they  wtnild  couilitute  Um.ltationa  up'  ii  the 
Bovcrcignty  of  member  nations  and  failure 
to  de.'ine  ar.d  limit  them  strictly  would  be  a 
fruitful  source  cf  future  strire  and  conflict. 
It  Is  a  mistake,  however,  to  regard  the  grant- 
ing of  such  powers  as  In  any  sense  a  detriment 
to  or  a  weakening  of  the  nations  granting 
them.  New  York  enjoys  a  richer  and  fu'.ler 
life  as  a  member  of  the  American  Union  tli.-ui 
ahe  would  ever  be  able  to  attain  as  an  Inde- 
pendent sovereignty;  and  the  same  result 
would  follow  In  the  case  of  nations  becom- 
ing members  of  an  International  organizanon 
and  giving  to  such  organization  powers  with 
respect  to  the  International  phases  of  world 
life.  It  Is  a  source  of  weakness  and  not  of 
atrengtli  for  nations  to  be  charged  with 
reiiponslbliity  with  respect  to  matters  beyond 
their  Jurisdiction  and  control. 

■OVOIKIGNTT  AND  LmrTATION  OT  POWKB 

T^.ore  has  been  much  nonsense  talked 
about  sovereignty.  '"Soverelgntjr,"  says  Chief 
Justice  Jay  In  Chisholm  v.  Georgia  (2  Delias 
419,  472).  "Is  the  right  to  govern."  This 
right  Is  not  arbitrary,  but  arises  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  to  which  It  Is 
applied  In  our  American  Union  the  people 
of  the  several  States  possess  sovereign  power 
with  respect  to  local  aflalrs.  the  people  of 
the  entire  Union  with  refpect  to  national 
affairs.  The  International  community,  on 
the  same  principle,  should  exercise  aoverelgu 
power  with  respect  to  International  affairs. 
If  a  matter  concerns  me  and  nobody  else,  I 
am  the  one  to  decide  what  to  do  about  It. 
If  It  concerns  the  people  cf  North  Carolina 
and  nobody  clJ*.  tlie  people  of  Nortii  Caro- 
lina siculd  dfc.r>.  If  It  concerns  the  people 
cf  the  United  Sutes  and  nobcdy  else,  they 


•hould  decide.  If.  however.  It  concerns  the 
international  soc- ty  of  the  world,  that  so- 
ciety, properly  oiganized,  should  make  tiie 
decision.  In  exercising  sovereli^n  power  in 
ma'tersof  naticnal  concern,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment doe.s  not  encroach  upon  any  powers 
wiMch  the  State  of  North  Csrolma  ourht  In 
the  nature  of  things  to  exercise;  and  In 
exerclbing  sovereign  power  in  matters  cf  In- 
teniatiot.al  concern  an  international  or?anl- 
zat.  !n  would  not  encroach  upon  powers 
whlrh  any  naton  should  exercise.  A  whole 
should  bo  governed  by  law.^  relating  to  the 
whole  and  net  by  laws  relating  to  a  par- 
ticular part,  and  only  by  government  hav- 
Inc;  rflat'on  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  can 
confl.ct  be  avoided  between  cor.flicting  in- 
terests of  the  parts. 

A.3  stated  above,  tho  powers  if  any  sort  of 
world  government  wh.ch  Is  to  be  .set  up  must 
be  sttictly  deftned  and  limred.  To  pi\e  gen- 
eral Jurisdiction  to  le.  islate  with  reipect  r  i 
any  matter  that  may  thrc  ten  interaaiional 
conflict  wcuid  constitute  such  an  lnv:i.s;on  ot 
national  s<)vere.gnty  that  no  cons;derable 
number  of  nations,  I  think,  wci  Id  agree  to  it. 
Certainly  this  Nation  would  net;  and  It  Is 
well  to  remember  that  tear  that  something 
like  this  n.4t;ht  be  involved  was  an  important 
factor  in  our  refu.'-al  to  jo.n  tie  eld  Leasue 
of  Nations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  e  scntial 
that  power  be  ve?ted  somewhere  to  control 
the  International  pha.ses  of  world  life.  At- 
ten-iiJts  by  the  several  nations  individually  to 
con  ;ol  International  relations  can  only  re- 
sult in  striie  and  conflict;  and  attempts  to 
re;^ulate  thcra  by  common  consent  will  in- 
variab'y  break  down  when  there  is  deep- 
seated  disaqreemttit  or  where  national  selfish- 
ncfs  or  ambition  come  into  play. 

What  are  the  px}wers  that  an  international 
gcverninent  should  have?  Without  attempt- 
ing to  enumerate  them  with  exactitude,  they 
may  be  stated  generally  to  be  the  powcis  nec- 
essary to  res'Ulute  the  International  phases 
of  world  life— 1.  e..  the  power  to  prescribe 
gen.eral  laws  regulating  Infernational  trade, 
travel,  and  communication,  tl.e  po-.ver  to  pro- 
tect the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  cf  the  air 
for  these  purposes,  the  power  to  make  rules 
of  International  law.  the  power  t  >  preserve 
the  peace  between  nations  by  the  exercise  of 
Its  own  force  where  necessary,  the  power  to 
render  anJ  enforce  binding  Judgments  in  In- 
ternational dispu'es.  and  powers  of  this  gen- 
eral character.  These  povers  .-hruld  l)e  deii- 
nllely  and  unequivocally  stated;  and  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  no  power  Is  granted  to  in- 
terfere with  the  exercise  of  national  sover- 
eignty In  other  particulars.  With  respect  to 
the  control  of  International  trade  and  com- 
munication, for  Instance.  It  should  be  m.ulo 
clear  that  the  powers  granted  the  Inrerra- 
tlonal  government  do  not  infringe  upon  the 
power  of  naMons  to  regulate  their  Internal 
affairs  by  the  Imposition  of  taritTs  or  by  ic- 
strlction  of  immigration. 

For  the  protection  of  the  powers  vested  in 
th?  international  government,  definite  limi- 
tations should  be  placed  on  the  exercise  cf 
national  sovereignty.  The  right  to  make  war 
except  In  self-defense  should  be  forbidden  to 
the  member  nations,  certain  kinds  of  treaties 
and  alliances  should  be  forbidden,  provision 
should  be  made  for  limitation  of  armiunents 
capable  of  being  used  for  offensive  warfare, 
and  limitations  should  be  placed  upon  the 
right  of  nations  to  restrict  the  use  of  the 
air  or  the  seas  for  travel  or  ccmmiin!cat.:-n 
or  to  restrict  the  vise  of  ports  or  nnvigao.e 
waters. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  notion  in  this 
country  recently  that  an  international  gov- 
ernment should  be  charged  with  rc5pcn^.l- 
blllty  for  guaranteeing  freedom  and  democ- 
racy to  men  everywhere,  and  some  h.ive  g  ne 
beyond  this  and  have  advocated  something 
like  a  planned  economy  for  the  entire  world. 


Tins,  cf  course.  Is  a  drer.m  that  can  do  noth- 
ing bvit  hinder  our  eiforts  towards  world  or- 
ganii'atiun.  Russia  would  never  be  willing  to 
a-'cept  (  ur  Ideas  of  deinocracic  gnvernment 
for  regulation  of  her  intern:.!  e.ffiirs.  and  It 
Is  certain  that  we  would  not  accept  her  bvs- 
ttm  here.  The  efforts  at  planned  economy 
have  no'.vheie  met  with  such  tuccc>s.s  as  to 
Justify  an  attempt  to  apply  It  on  a  world 
scale."  We  mu-t  leave  to  the  nations  the  regu- 
lation of  their  internal  institutions  and  in- 
ternal economy,  not  only  because  they  will 
be  better  satiiafletl  wuh  their  cwn  Inrtitu- 
tions  than  with  those  provided  fcr  them  by 
others,  but  also  becau.-^e  no  world  organiza- 
tion that  could  by  any  posAibillty  be  evrived 
could  succe.-siuUy  pixcrib':>  Ircal  govern- 
ment fcr  widely  scattered  peoples  with 
widely  d'.fTering  ldeai>  and  ideals.  There  Is 
no  Uiore  important  element  in  the  concept 
of  democracy  than  the  principle  of  local  self- 
go  vt-riimeat. 

Provision  should  be  niAde.  however,  lor 
setting  up  commisMons  to  make  studies  and 
reconnndatlons  as  to  matters  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  devciopmei.it  oi  world  life 
but  which  are  IcU  entirely  Withm  tne  sphere 
of  national  control.  The  most  important  and 
frul'.ful  activities  ot  the  Ler-gue  ol  Nations 
have  been  In  this  li.  Id.  and  cJtcrts  of  this 
chii racier  might  well  be  extended  Studies 
and  recomm'-ndations  with  re.'^pect  to  labor 
que.stif.ns,  cunency  s*.;.bilization  and  ex- 
change, agr.cul'ural  dcelcpment.  produc- 
tion, and  dlstribur«n  cf  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials, public  health  and  conttcl  of  di.scase, 
regulation  of  the  trafiic  In  narcotic  drugs, 
etc. — these  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
progress  of  mankind.  I  (l>  not  mean  tliat 
the  in'ernaticnal  crq^ni^aticn  be  p  von  power 
tf)  legislate  w.th  r-irpect  to  an.ytlnng  except 
the  International  ph'ise's  cf  such  mallei s,  out 
cfimmisslons  sh.ould  be  .-^e.  up  to  riik'-  r'ud;cs 
and  recommendations  with  regard  thereto  on 
a  broader  basis  tn  ftir'iicr  irtcrnat;  -lal 
fig' cements  and  legislation  by  the  member 
countries. 

Among  tli«  subjects  wh.ch  .'hould  be 
studied  by  an  International  c onim  ;  ,;on  is  the 
formulation  of  an  International  bill  of  rights. 
a  declaratUn  of  certain  fuitdamr-ntal  rlt;ht  ■  cf 
the  individual  whch  all  nation?  admitted  to 
membership  In  the  world  ciguniza'lon  shcuid 
eb.5'rve  In  de.ilii.g  with  the.r  p.  eples  All 
men  need  Jus'  tee  and  all  men  need  freedom 
to  expre.-s  per.s'n.Tl'.ty  and  to  worship  Oni; 
a:id  no  nation  whU  h  denies  these  tunda- 
mental  righ's  to  Its  people  Is  entitled  to  be 
a  member  of  a  commun.ty  of  civmzed  na- 
tions. It  Is  probably  not  practicable  to 
secure  universal  adoption  of  the  principles 
enibudied  in  the  American  bill  of  rights; 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  hep?  that  we  may 
even'ualiy  secure  an  f.gieement  aincng  na- 
tions not  to  deny  their  peoples  freedom  of 
reiigicn,  freedom  ct  speech,  or  the  equal  pro- 
tec*  ion  of  the  law.=  .  This  would  solve  In 
larre  mea.suie  the  troublesome  question  cf 
de.ilirg  with  minorities.  If  every  citizen  is 
given  equ.'.l  .lu-tir"  un(!"r  uiw.  governmental 
oppression  of  minorities  cannot  arise. 

IS    THE    PROPOS.\L    PRACTIC.^l  £■> 

The  te-rt  of  any  plan  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  world  i«.  not  merely  whether 
it  Is  desirable,  but  whether  it  w:ll  work.  The 
question  arises,  therefore,  whether  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  give  a  world  organization  of  na- 
tions the  limited  power  to  deal  with  inter- 
na;.onal  matters  that  I  Eur,;c3t.  I  believe 
tliat  It  is.  I  see  no  rcaecn  why  a  legislative 
body  could  not  be  set  up  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  coiistituent  nations,  to 
which  could  be  given  real  power  of  legislation 
with  respe>ct  to  matters  witiiin  the  League's 
Jurisdiction,  such  matters  as  raising  and 
equipping  en  adequate  armed  force,  pre- 
scribing general  rules  gcveri^mg  inlernaiional 
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trade,  travel  and  communication,  prescrib- 
ing and  modifying  the  rules  of  International 
law.  or  defining  crimes  against  the  laws  of 
nations  and  providing  for  their  adequate 
punishment.  I  sec  no  reason  why  an  execu- 
tive council  could  not  be  vested  with  power 
to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  international 
organization  are  enforced  and  obligations  as- 
sumed by  member  nations  are  observe<).  or 
why  it  could  not  be  provided  with  a  mili- 
tary force  subject  to  Its  control  adequate  to 
enforce  the  law  and  guarantet^  International 
peace  And  I  see  no  reason  w)iy  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  should 
not  be  given  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  inter- 
national disputes  of  a  legal  nature  and  some 
form  of  compulsory  arbitration  be  provided 
for  the  settlement  of  other  International  dis- 
putes. The  exact  form  of  the  International 
organization  or  the  precise  powers  to  be  given 
It  are  not  Important.  The  matter  of  im- 
portance Is  to  set  up  some  form  of  world 
structure  which  can  bring  to  bear  the  force 
of  organized  society  In  support  of  government 
by  law. 


A  Voice  From  the  Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROI.INA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  15  (lepislatwc  day  of 
Friday,  November  12) ,  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
ontitlc.^  "A  Voice  From  the  Country."  by 
Louis  Bromfield.  The  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
November  14,  1943. 

There  being  no  obj?ction.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REConD, 
as  follows: 

A  Voice  From  the  Coi  ntry 
(By  Loui.<:  Bromfield) 

I  have  a  friend  called  Bill  who  has  a 
picturesque  gift  of  speech.  A  few  days  ago 
we  were  sitting  In  a  Columbus,  Ohio,  hotel 
and  Bill  began  to  talk.  He's  a  Democrat 
and  used  to  be  a  new  dealer  He's  a  big 
fellow  with  a  big  heart  and  he  liked  what 
we  were  told  the  New  Deal  was  going  to  do 
for  the  common  man.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  he  began  to  have  doubts,  and  last  year 
the  doubts  turned  into  a  kind  of  fury.  He 
was  talking  about  It  the  other  night.  This 
Is  what  he  said.  I  dislike  quotes  so  I'll 
leave  them  out  The  rest  of  the  column  Is 
Bill's. 

Bill  said:  After  10  years  It's  pretty  clear 
that  there  never  was  any  Integrated  New 
Deal  program  but  only  a  number  of  high- 
fallutln'  phrases  like  "the  New  Deal"  and 
"the  common  man"  and  "the  Four  Free- 
doms"  The  rest  has  been  compromise, 
patchwork,  political  maneuvering,  and  day- 
by-day  improvisation.  As  each  improvisa- 
tion comes  to  a  futile  end  the  failure  Is 
covered  by  a  lot  of  ballyhoo,  drum  beating, 
and  trumpet  blowing.  A  lot  of  new  per- 
formers are  got  In.  and  the  sideshow  begins 
all  over  again  with  another  Improvisation. 
Nowadays  when  the  drum  beating  and  trum- 
pet blowing  announcing  a  new  sideshow  be- 
ffins  the  American  citizen  Ls  likely  to  say  to 
himself,  "That's  where  I  came  In." 

Nothing  lllustYates  this  technique  better 
than  the  present  situation  between  the  ad- 
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ministration  and  the  mine  workers.  Balloona 
have  gone  up,  fireworks  gone  off,  and  drums 
been  beaten,  but  we  are  still  Just  about  where 
we  came  In,  There  have  been  belly  dances, 
snake  charming,  and  sword  swallowing  by 
Mr  Ickes  by  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  by 
"Secretary"  Perkins.  Meanwhile  weYe  get- 
ting short  of  coal  and  the  country  is  getting 
sick  of  the  whole  thing. 

CAVE  $500,000 

It  all  began  a  long  time  ago  when  the 
President  was  accusing  big  businessmen  of 
everything  on  earth.  John  L.  Lewis  came 
along  and  contributed  $600,000  of  the  mine 
workers'  hard-earned  money  to  elect  the 
President.  I  think  everyone  will  agree  that 
you  don't  kick  In  »500.000  without  expecting 
to  get  something  In  return.  Even  the  ad- 
ministration. In  accepting  the  »500,000, 
could  not  be  expected  to  t)elleve  that  all  that 
hay  was  simply  for  feeding  carriage  horses. 
When  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  mine  workers 
discovered  they  weren't  getting  anything  for 
their  investment  the  fight  began. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  political  picture 
changed.  It  Is  years  later  somewhere  In 
Washington.  The  President  has  long  since 
forgotten  that  he  ever  knew  John  L.  Lewis, 
or  wishes  he  could  forget  it  Tlie  new  char- 
acters on  the  stage  are  the  big  businessmen. 
They  are  everywhere  in  the  Government. 
The  Big  Boss  Is  calling  them  In — even  the 
president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce — to  act  as  his  "advisers  ' 

To  be  sure,  they  probably  won't  replace 
Harry  Hopkins,  or  Pellx  Frankfurter  and 
Sam  Rosenman  and  Ben  Cohen,  but  there 
they  are.  And  as  for  the  coal  situation, 
as  it  Is  called,  Us  still  threateningly  with 
us.  Along  the  way  are  a  series  cf  weathered. 
dilapidated  side  shows — the  Department  of 
Labor.  Mr  Ickes'  special  flre-eatlng  act.  mine 
seizure  by  the  Government,  a  couple  of  War 
Labor  Boards,  and  all  kinds  of  committees. 
The  trumpets  are  about  to  blow  again,  but 
there's  not  much  of  a  crowd  waiting  outride. 
They've  seen  all  the  ducklnc,  dodging.  Jug- 
gling acts  before  and  con  guess  how  It  all 
ends  up. 

FASMEnS  AREN  T  roOLED 

Not  very  far  away  from  the  mine  workers 
gieatest  side  show  on  earth  Is  another  labeled 
"biggest  fo^d  bhow  on  earth, "  And  ouUiiue 
that  tent  there  Isn't  anybody  at  all.  Re- 
cently the  Big  Boss  sent  out  emissaries 
headed  by  the  assistant  boss  himself,  to  drum 
up  trade  among  the  "hick  "  farmers  who  used 
to  be  the  best  customers.  But  the  emissaries 
didn't  get  very  far.  They  couldn't  find  any 
farmer  who  hadn't  seen  the  Juggling  act  be- 
fore, many  times.  Tlie  farmer  knew  what 
the  Inside  of  the  tent  looked  like — a  lot  of 
bureaucrats  all  throwing  plates  In  the  air 
and  all  trying  to  grab  each  other's  plates. 

Trade  Is  falling  off  In  the  labor  tent,  too. 
Tlie  public  used  to  riush  In  to  see  the  great- 
est show  on  earth.  Now  they're  Juit  stand- 
ing listlessly  In  the  doorway  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  proprietor  can  pull  a  new  act 
out  of  the  hat.  Off  In  the  corner  are  hud- 
dled a  lot  of  railroad  workers  muttering 
among  themselves  because  they  found  the  act 
wasn  t  as  advertised,  and  from  a  distance  a 
bunch  of  coal  miners  are  appeased,  but  still 
muttering. 

In  front  of  the  shell-game  pitch  there's 
nobody  at  all. 

The  show  has  been  all  the  way  round  the 
circle  and  now  they're  beating  the  bass  drum 
to  get  In  the  big  business  trade.  It  seems 
the  proprietor  and  his  advisers  are  thinking 
of  going  into  the  main  top,  big  show  business 
with  a  lot  of  new  International  acts,  but  some 
people  say  he's  going  to  find  a  let  of  hot 
English  and  Russian  competition  and  that 
he  won't  be  able  to  raise  the  caplUl  until 
he's  paid  off  some  of  the  past  indebtedness. 


Although  buslneM  lant  ao  grxKl,  the  eaahler 
and  a  couple  of  "aecretarles"  are  sttU  hang- 
ing around.  They  havent  got  much  to  do, 
but  they  liked  being  called  "Becretary"  rather 
than  Just  "stenographer." 

Well,  that's  how  Bill  had  It  slaed  up,  but 
maybe  he's  wrong.  He  did  remark  that  when 
a  couple  of  shrewd  fellows  called  Farley  and 
Howe  were  around  business  was  a  lot  t>etter. 


Prict  of  Crude  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OP   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  15.  1943 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  ex'cond  my  remaiks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  oil  Industry: 

OcTOBSB  30.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Robert  A.  Tatt, 
I'jr.tcd  States  Senate. 

Wa-ihington,  D  C. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Tatt:  Your  Inquiry  for  my 
reaction  to  the  price  of  oil  touches  on  one 
of  the  most  momentous  problems  currently 
facing  not  only  the  petroleum  Industry  but 
the  entire  Nation.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
price  Is  being  held  at  a  lower  level  than  la 
Justified  by  existing  facts.  Maintenance  of 
the  present  celling  Is  doing  Irreparable  dam- 
age to  most.  If  not  all,  oil  producers,  and,  In 
my  studied  opinion,  maintenance  of  thla 
price  much  longer  will  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation 
and  may  seriously  handicap  the  progreaa  of 
the  war. 

The  oil  industry  has  been  recently  attacked 
by  some  of  the  governmental  agencies  for 
a.-^king  that  the  crude-oU  price  celling  be 
raised  at  a  time  when  mKny  of  the  cumpunlea 
are  earning  larger  profits  than  they  mad* 
In  the  recent  past.  These  profit*  are,  how- 
ever, liquidation  payment*  of'  companlea  that 
are  selling  resources  acquired  at  good  ad- 
vantage in  the  past  at  prices  that  do  not 
now  permit  their  replacement  because  ct  In- 
creased finding  costs.  From  the  vei  v  nature 
of  the  business  oll-prcxlucing  companies  ac- 
quire reserves  many  years  In  advance  of  their 
exhaustion  and  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  the 
reserves  is  charged  off  over  the  years  as  the  re- 
serves are  produced.  Oil  producers  regularly 
spend  a  sizable  portion  of  their  Income  to 
build  up  reserves  for  future  production.  In 
the  case  of  our  own  company,  during  the  last 
12  years  ab<:)ut  26  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  operating  our  producing  branch  has  been 
spent  in  developing  reserves  for  future  pro- 
auction.  Until  the  last  4  or  6  years  we 
have  been  reasonably  successful  In  finding 
new  reserves  at  a  cost  low  enou^'h  to  allow 
us  to  operate  profitably  on  crude  oil  price 
levels  as  they  existed  In  the  past.  Since 
1939  costs  have  increased  markedly,  and.  In 
common  with  practically  all  other  produc- 
ing companies  lii  the  country,  our  efforts  and 
expenditures  have  not  discovered  nearly  so 
much  new  oil.  This  results  In  a  much  higher 
cost  per  barrel  for  recent  additions  to  re- 
serves. Since  most  of  our  oU  is  produced 
from  reserves  discovered  a  number  of  years 
ago,  the  finding  cost  currently  charged  against 
production  la  historical  and  is  no  Indica- 
tion of  a  fair  cost  to  maintain  our  organiza- 
tion as  a  going  concern.  We  are  thus  In 
the  position  of  a  shopkeeper  who  because 
cf  a  favorable  purchase  of  stock  somettrae 
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t«rller.  »*11«  hl«  p<X)d»  at  a  mark-up  abovo 
c«>6i  lo  him  bui  Hi  a  price  below  the  cost  of 
replaceniciit  rf  stock  Obviuu.-ly.  the  fchcp- 
keeper  can  sht  w  a  profit  until  the  atock  Is 
gone,  then  he  k>os  out  of  businesa. 

liiic^ratt'd  ill  cumpanlca  are.  of  course, 
materi.illy  a.lictcci  by  the  economics  of  the 
•ituation.  but  nnanclally  they  are.  In  most 
instances,  better  able  to  with.«tand  the  mal- 
adju-tmcnt  thun  are  the  small  producers. 
Muny  of  thee  producers  have  been  hiuhly 
sucrfs.-.ful  in  di^ovcrmc  ntw  o;l  fit-kls.  Gen- 
erally th«y  d'-vch  p  these  rapidly  since  they 
do  not  have  suftlcient  capital  to  justity  keep- 
ing t'X)  much  "t  It  in  re-prvO'<  to  be  ut!i:?fd  in 
the  tut  lire.  Ih'^re  is  a  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  such  producers  to  sell  out  their 
huld.iik;^  to  in'.igrated  companies  and  devote 
their  ciirr«ies  to  other  lines  of  endc.uor.  since 
chances  of  prof.t  on  finding  new  oil  fields  are 
not  lavorable  under  existing  hl.;h  co.st  of 
explrration  and  relatively  low  ceiling  prices 
for  the  prixluci  If  found. 

With  rpRanl  to  the  implications  of  the 
crude-oU  price  celling  In  the  economy  of  the 
Natii  n  in  Us  war  effort,  the  Importance  of 
petroUum  need.s  no  el.iboraticn  The  entire 
oil  industry  and  the  Government,  especially 
the  Petroleum  Administration  for  War,  have 
recently  worked  together  and  performed  an 
amazlni;  feat  of  engineering  In  succes-sfully 
prov.ding  substitute  transportation  facilities 
from  our  major  oil  fields  In  the  midcontl- 
nent  and  Gulf  coast  areas  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  refinery  centers  The  oil  transpor- 
tation crisis  has  been  met.  Production  of 
crude  oil  la  currently  at  an  all-time  high. 
Tlie  requirement.s  for  petroleum  production 
for  the  armed  forces  and  for  essential  civilian 
needs  have  been  met  In  full  to  date,  but  some 
or  the  important  though  le^s  essential  civil- 
ian demand  has  not  been  met.  At  the  prea- 
en.  time  all  the  oil-producing  areas  of  the 
United  States  except  parts  of  west  Texas. 
New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming  are  being  pro- 
duced at  rates  as  high  as  can  be  achieved 
without  serious  waste.  Transportation  facil- 
ities are  being  built  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
tra!:sjK)rt  the  balance  of  the  oil  in  these 
three  areas  to  market.  The  present  forecast 
Indicates  a  serious  shortage  if  petroleum  will 
b€  experienced  throughout  the  Nation  before 
the  end  of  next  year,  and  If  the  war  continues 
thr.iU'h  1945,  It  is  probable  that  the  war  ef- 
fort will  have  to  be  slowed  down  to  the  pace 
at  wh.ch  petroleum  can  be  supplied  for  the 
armed  forces  and  civilian  uses  essential  to  the 
opeiation  of  the  armed  forces. 

Once  a  new  held  is  fully  developed  Its  pro- 
duction rate  inevitably  declines.  Ovir  known 
fiei'Js  are  .so  nearly  developed  that  they  can- 
not even  maintain  the  present  producing 
rate  Since  1918  discoveries  of  new  fields 
have  bt^en  too  few  and  the  fields  have  been 
too  small  to  keep  pace  with  rate  of  produc- 
tion as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 
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The  only  hope  for  relief  from  the  critical 
supply  problem  is  the  discovery  of  a  niunber 
of  major  oil  pools  which  are  considered  as 
poo:s  that  will  ultimately  produce  20,000.000 
barrels  of  oil  or  more. 

You  have  probably  heard  that  the  United 
States 'is  supplying  more  than  Its  share  of 
the  United  Nations'  oil  rcqiiiiements.    This 


is  true  but  very  little  can  be  done  abjut  It  If 
the  present  pace  of  the  war  is  maintained 
The  only  lmport:int  developed  re.-erves  of  oil 
outside  the  United  States  that  remain  under 
control   of   the    Unuod    Nauons   are    In    tne 
Ciuibbcan  area  and  In  the  Near  East.     Until 
recently  the  bubmarme  menace  and  lack  of    | 
control  of  the  Mediterranean  have  made  thtse    j 
s.'Urces  of  iupi^ly  un.ivuil.ible.     Prociuctloii  lu    I 
both  these  areas  has  now   been  cxp.mdcd  to 
the    liir.it    of    tran-portation    lacil.ties    and    i 
available  refinery  capacity.     Plar.s  have  been 
made  to  obiam  increasing  quantities  of  oil    , 
from  these  fields  by  additional  trr.nsportation    | 
and  reiining  facilities  and  added  field  dcvel-    | 
opment.     Forecasts    inriicrite    that    at    best    ^ 
these  plans  can  provide  only  mild  relief  to    ^ 
our  supply  problem  next  year  and   will  not    i 
avoid  a  real  crisis  In  1945.  If  the  war  demand 
continues  j 

While  It  Is  true  that  more  wildcat  wells  are 
belm?  drilled  than  In  previous  periods,  this 
statement  Is  misleading  as  It  tells  only  part 
of  the  story.  Preliminary  figure.s  indieaTe 
that  2.444  wildcat  wells  were  drilled  In  the 
first  9  months  of  1943  as  compared  with  2  306 
drilled  In  the  comparable  period  of  1942 
Only  363  of  the  wells  drilled  In  1943  found 
commercial  production,  however,  as  com- 
pared to  402  wells  drilled  In  the  first  9  months 
of  1942.  In  other  words,  approximately  2 
percent  more  wildcat  wells  were  drilled,  but 
9.7  percent  fewer  oil  fields  were  found.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  flndlnK  record 
for  1942  was  far  from  satisfactory.  Although 
slightly  more  new  oil  has  been  found  so  far 
In  1943,  the  discoveries  are  still  far  below 
the  amount  of  oil  produced  from  reserves 
during  the  same  period.  The  fact  remains 
that  we  are  not  drilling  enough  wildcat  wells 
so  long  as  we  are  using  up  our  reserves  more 
rapidly  than  we  are  finding  new  ones. 

Restrictions  on  the  use  of  critical  mate- 
rials have  curtailed  exploration  to  some  ex- 
tent In  the  past,  but  If  the  Importance  of 
developing  additional  oil  reserves  Is  demon- 
strated, enough  material  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  uidustry  to  drill  more  wildcat 
wells  than  have  been  drilled.  There  is  an 
appreciable  time  lag  between  discovering  a 
new  oil  reserve  and  prcxlucin?  oil  in  quantity 
from  the  field.  This  lag  may  be  from  1  year 
to  3  years,  depending  upon  the  urgency  of 
demand  for  petroleum.  It  therefore  bcdimcs 
highly  important  to  find  now  the  oil  needed 
for  1944  and  1945.  With  the  existing  pri;-e 
ceiling  on  crude  oil.  It  is  very  doubtful  If  the 
operators  could  be  Induced  :o  drill  many  more 
wildcat  wells,  since  finding  costs  are  very 
much  higher  now  than  they  have  been  In 
the  past  and  there  mli;ht  not  be  any  profit 
on  the  production  of  new  oil  if  It  were  dis- 
covered. 

One  of  the  most  potent  deterrents  to  drill- 
Ing  more  wildcat  wells  has  been  the  1  w 
ceilmc;  price  on  oil.  Th.e  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration at  one  time  suiigested  that  a 
special  Increased  celling  price  might  be 
granted  to  newly  discovered  oil.  The  oil  In- 
dustry and  the  Petroleum  Administration  for 
War  have  seriously  considered  this  proposal 
and  do  not  find  it  workable.  The  time  la^ 
between  discovery  and  development  of  oil 
fields  would  require  a  complicated  multiple 
price  structure  on  essentially  the  same  grade 
of  product  throughout  the  many  years  a  new 
field  would  produce.  Tlie  adjustment  would 
have  to  be  carried  through  the  refining  and 
marketing  branches  of  the  industry,  and  the 
difficulties  seem  Insuperable.  The  produc- 
ing companies  In  the  past  have  always  been 
willing  and  anxicus  to  spend  their  own 
money  in  searching  for  new  reserves  any 
time  the  price  structure  indicated  reasonable 
expectation  of  future  profit  on  its  produc- 
tion. Even  though  producing  companies  ap- 
pear to  be  making  profits  on  present  produc- 
tion, they  cannot  afford  to  invest  much  cur- 
rently in  search  for  new  ell  If  the  anticipated 
price  structure  In  th«  future  will  not  cover 
the  lncrea»ed  cost  of  looking  for  it.    The  fact 


remains  that  the  present  crude-oU  price  cell- 
int;  thre  uens  to  hamstring  our  war  effort  and 
we  must  hnd  mere  oil  now. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  been 
unwilling  to  concede  that  there  Is  any  casual 
relation   between   cil-field   develCFment   and 
the  price  received  for  crude  oil.    On  the  at- 
tached graph  aie  shown  the  number  of  well 
completions  and  the  average  price  of  crude 
oil  prevailing  from  1900  through  to  1942.     A 
rather   definite   relation   between   these    two 
is  apparent  to  nie.     It  shculd  be  pointed  cut 
that  no  controlled  economy  existed  prior  to 
1041.     The  .'mailer  number  of  well  comple- 
tions since  1941  is  attributable  chiefly  to  well- 
spacing  restrictions  and  manpower  shortages. 
The   whole  situation   boils  dov.n   to   this: 
(1)   The  profits  currently  shown  by  the  oil- 
producing  companies  result  largely  from  the 
time   lag  between    Incurring   discovery   costs 
and  production  of  the  oil  discovered  and  are 
not  representative  of  the  true  condition  of 
the    Industry.     (2)   The    depressed    crude-oil 
price  ceiling  Is  discouraging  the  development 
of  new  reserves  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
producers  are  being  fi  reed  out  of  business, 
and  all  oil   companies  are  liquidating  their 
capital  at  n  srll.r.c  price  below  that  at  which 
it  can  be  replaced.     (3)   Inadequacy  of  sup- 
ply to  meet  the  mcrensed  demand  under  our 
war  economy  is  already  being  felt  and  threat- 
ens to  Impede  seriously  the  progress  of  the 
war.      (4)   The    necessary   time   lag   between 
flndine  new  reserves  and  using  the  newly  dis- 
covered   oil    makes    It    imperative    that    all 
neces>ary  steps  be  taken  Immediately  to  in- 
crease oil  discoveries.     (5i    While  other  fac- 
tors are  Involved,  the  low  ceiling  on  crude-oil 
prices  is  believed  by  th3  entire  oil  Industry 
and  the  Petroleum  Administration  for  War  to 
b^  The  most  important  deterrent  to  providing 
sufficient  qu.intitit^s  of  oil  for  our  present  and 
future  ne^ds. 

Since  preparing  the  above,  I  learn  that 
Economic  Stabilir'er  Vinson  has  rejected  the 
inriu-trys  request  for  an  increase  In  crude- 
oil  price  ceiling.  In  his  rejection  he  has 
suggested  three  alternatives:  (1)  full  use  of 
uiiu.>ed  productive  capacity  In  developed 
Texa.s  fields:  (2i  drilling  In  proved  areas  in- 
s'e:id  of  drilling  wildcat  wells;  (3)  greater  use 
of  foreign  oil. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  best  petroleum  engi- 
neers In  the  country  there  Is  very  little  un- 
used productive  capacity  left  in  any  of  our 
oil  fields.  As  mentioned  above,  all  efforts  are 
being  made  to  speed  up  transportation  fa- 
cilities to  carry  the  unused  capacity  to  m.ar- 
ket,  whether  It  be  the  300,000  barrcis  per  day 
mentioned  by  Judse  Vinson,  or  about  200,000 
barrcis  per  day  e&ttmated  by  the  cconcmics 
committee  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  War 
Council.  Drilling  new  wells  In  proved  areas 
can  prove  only  a  mild  temporary  relief,  that 
at  best  can  do  little  i:  ore  than  delay  the  de- 
cline In  production  in  proved  oil  fields  Tor 
a  few  months.  It  cannot  solve  our  supply 
problem  over  the  longer  period.  As  men- 
tioned above,  plans  are  being  accelerated  to 
increase  the  production  in  foreign  fields,  but 
w«  do  not  have  adequate  assurance  tl'.at  tl.e 
submarine  menace  will  permit  uninterrupted 
fli'W  of  oil  from  the  foreign  areas  for  our 
war  effort.  Even  with  additional  field  de- 
velopment contemplated  in  foreign  areas  it 
is  n>'t  believed  that  the  extra  oil  obtainable 
from  foreign  sources  can  avert  a  real  crisis 
in  supply  in  1945 

It    appears    that    Judge    Vinson    has    not 
grasped    the    pravity    of    the    situation    and 
it  m  w  seems  that  the  only  relief  that  can  be 
expected  Is  throurrh  an  act  of  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

O.   D.   DONNELL. 

REsO'^TTION  PASSED  NOVEMBER  9.  1943.  BY  THH 
PETROLrVM  INDUSTRY  WAR  COUNCIL  IN  SES- 
SION    AT    CHICAGO,     ILL. 

Whereas  en  the  29th  of  October  1943  the 
I    Office  of  Eccnomlc  Stabilization  disapproved 
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the  recommendatlcfri  of  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator for  an  Increase  of  35  cents  per 
barrel  In  the  price  of  oil;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  still  the  opinion  of  the  Petro- 
leum Industry  War  Council  that  the  price  of 
oil  must  be  raised  If  the  oil  Industry  Is  to 
fulfill  its  obligation  to  produce  sufficient  oil 
to  meet  the  need  of  the  war  program  and  es- 
sential civilian  demand:  Be  it  therefore 

Reffolvcd,  That  this  council  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  amend  the  existing  price- 
control  statutes  so  as  to  Insure  a  proper  and 
adequate  price  for  crude  oil  and  its  products. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Petroleum  Industrial  War  Council. 
Sks:  Your  committee  appointed  at  the 
meeting  of  November  8  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  letter  dated  November  5.  1943, 
addressed  to  the  Petroleum  Industry  War 
Council  by  Ralph  K.  Davles.  Deputy  Petro- 
leum Administrator  for  War.  has  studied  the 
decision  of  Economic  Stabilizer  Vinson  deny- 
ing a  general  Increase  In  the  price  of  crude 
oil  and  also  the  resolutions  offered  to  the 
council  by  the  production  committee. 

Your  committee  has  unanimously  agreed 
upon  the  resolutions  following  as  the  reply 
to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Ralph  K.  Davles, 
Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator.  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  if  and  when  such  resolution 
is  adopted  by  the  council  that  the  secretary 
be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  the  Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator  for 
War  together  with  a  letter  advising  him  the 
views  of  this  council  as  expressed  in  the  reso- 
lution, a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this 
letter  and  assure  him  that  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Council  to  co- 
operate with  the  Petroleum  Administrator 
for  War  and  the  Deputy  Petroleum  Admin- 
istrator for  War  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Respectfully  submitted 

J.  C.  Hunter,  chairman;  Ralph  T.  Zook, 
Walter  S  Hallanan.  John  M  Love- 
Joy,  John  D.  Gill.  E    E.  Pyles.  Wil- 
liam F.  Humphrey,  J.  D,  Sandefer. 
Jr..  R.  8.  Shannon. 
Whereas,  under  date  of  November  5.  1943. 
Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War  Mr. 
Raiph   K.   Davles,   addressed   a   letter   to   the 
cnalrman    of    the    Petroleum    Industry    W'ar 
Council    requesting    that    the    Council    give 
further   thought   to  the  question  of  an   al- 
ternative  to   the   recommended   crude   price 
increase,  in  keeping  with  Economic  Stabilizer 
Vinson's  directive  to  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istrator for  War;  and 

Whereas  the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Coun- 
cil has  carefully  reviewed  the  decision  of 
Economic  Stabilizer  V^inson,  issued  under 
date  of  October  29.  in  which  he  denied  the 
general  price  Increase  recommended  by  the 
Petroleum  Administrator  for  War;  and 

Whereas  the  petroleum  Industry  and  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War  long  ago 
set  in  motion  the  various  plans  suggested  by 
Economic  Stabilizer  Vinson  for  the  dcvekp- 
ment,  expansion,  and  increased  availability  of 
Its  productive  capacity  in  order  to  Insure 
uillizntion  of  all  available  oil  resources  for 
military  and  other  essential  needs;  and 

Whereas  the  Increasing  military  demands 
ar.d  the  uncertainties  of  enemy  action,  to- 
gether with  declining  production  cnpacity, 
foreshadow  an  increasing  shortage  of  supply; 
and 

Whereas  the  Economic  Stabilization  Direc- 
tor has  recognized  the  need  for  Increasing 
oil-field  activity  but  proposes  financial  In- 
centiv"  for  this  purpose  through  Government 
subs :dy  payments;  and 

Whcrer.s  this  recommendation  Ignored  the 
long  stucied  conclusions  of  the  indu.-:t'y  and 
the  ar-vice  of  the  Petroleum  Administrator 
for  V'ar  on  the  impracticability  of  subsidies, 
bT.uscs  and  other  incentives  falling  In  this 
category;  and 


Whereas  the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Coun- 
cil has  again  reviewed  these  suggestions  and 
has  again  reached  the  considered  opinion  that 
there  is  no  way  in  which  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  this  Nation  can  be  increased  with- 
out greater  over-all  oil  field  activity  and  that 
this  can  only  be  achieved  effectively  and  efO- 
ciently  through  greater  over-all  price  incen- 
tive, and 

WhcreM  the  long  delays  In  the  Offices  of 
Price  Administration  and  Economic  Stabiltza- 
tlen  culminating  In  the  decision  of  Stabilizer 
Vinson  to  deny  a  general  price  Increase  have 
permitted  conditions  to  become  progressively 
worse;  these  governmental  agencies  must  as- 
sume the  chief  responsibility  for  the  shortage 
in  petroleum  supplies  and  tlie  consequent 
apgravatlon  of  the  rationing  of  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil. 

Whereas  the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Coun- 
cil has  read  with  approval  the  letter  of  No- 
vember 4  of  the  Petroleuna  Administrator  for 
War  in  reply  to  the  decision  of  Economic 
Stabilizer  Vinson  and  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Petroleum  Industry  War  Council  to  pledge  to 
him  sincere  cooperation  in  full  harmony  with 
the  objectives  outlined  In  that  communica- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Petroleum  Industry 
War  Council  reaffirms  its  conviction  that  no 
selective  incentive  program  including  sub- 
sidies or  bonuses,  will  effectively,  efficiently, 
or  adequately  increase  the  production  ca- 
pacity of  the  Nation  and  any  such  plan  would 
result  In  demoralization  of  normal  economic 
processes  and  the  foisting  on  the  Industry,  the 
Government,  and  the  public  of  a  vast,  ex- 
pensive bureaucracy;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Petroleum  Industry 
War  Council  urge  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istrator for  War  to  renew  his  efforts  to  ob- 
tain a  general  Increase  In  the  price  of  crude 
oil  with  corresponding  Increase  In  product 
prices  with  all  the  resources  at  his  command. 


Nonoperating  Employees  Wage 
Adjustment  Case 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

or  IXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  15, 1943 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Fred  M.  Vinson: 

November  12.  1943. 
Mr.  Fred  M.  Vinson, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic 

Stabilization,  Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vinson:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  November  9  and  enclosed  copy  of  press 
release  dated  November  8  setting  forth  ycur 
cpinicn  en  the  recommendations  of  the 
Special  Emergency  Board  established  by  the 
President  to  consider  the  so-called  non-oper- 
ating employees  wage  adjustment  case. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal  opinion 
In  this  matter  as  I  am  convinced  that  the 
members  of  the  railway  organizations  have 
ben  gro'^sly  mistreated 

These  m^n  comprise  the  best  labor  organ- 
izations we  have  in  this  country.  They  have 
bc^n  lova!  to  the'r  Government  and  have 
done  a  wonderful  Job  In  the  transportation 
field  dur.ng  this  en--cri:ency.  For  th:s  loyalty 
and  the  faf-t  that  they  have  called  no  strikes, 
thpy  are  being  punished  by  those  In  author- 
ity. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  enforce  the  "hold  the 
line"  order  when  It  comes  to  the  railroad  men 


and  allow  every  other  union  to  recelTt  in- 
creases. It  ij  a  known  fact  to  every  Ameri- 
can citteen  that  prices  as  well  as  wages  have 
gone  up  continually  and  the  railroad  men 
have  received  no  Increase.  I  would  like  to 
cite  one  example  of  the  ►'ross  injustices  being 
done  one  type  of  railroad  worker,  and  tbera 
are  many  others  similar  to  this.  The 
mechanic  In  the  railroad  shop  recelres  97 
cents  per  hour  and  he  has  fitted  himself  for 
this  Job  by  fen'ir>g  nn  apprent'crshlp  of  4 
years  at  a  very  low  wage.  We  have  thousands 
of  ship-ard  workers  who  have  tiikrn  a  6  weeks' 
course  with  good  pay  and  at  the  end  of  this 
short  period  of  training  earn  91.35  to  91.80 
per  hour. 

If  this  country  should  be  paralyzed  In  the 
near  future  by  a  strike  Involving  all  em- 
ployees of  the  railroad  unions  I  am  sure  we 
will  have  no  o.ie  to  blame  but  those  In 
authority  who  have  refused  the  Just  demanda 
of  this  group  of  loyal  American  cltlBens.  I 
believe  the  only  way  to  prevent  such  a 
disaster  will  be  to  Immediately  give  these  men 
what  thpy  so  Justly  deaerve. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emost  Fxick. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Resolutions   of   Fann   Bareaa   of 
Appanoose  County,  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  15. 1943 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  State  of  Iowa  was  settled  by  people 
of  industry  and  vision  and  Iowa  has  long 
been  rocosnizcd  as  one  of  the  greate.st 
food -producing  States.  This  Is  the  di- 
rect re.sult  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
farmers  have  lost  none  of  the  ability, 
encrpy  and  far-siRhtedne.«;s  of  their 
pioneer  ancestors.  In  keeping  with  the 
well-deserved  reputation  for  progress.  In 
Appanoose  County,  where  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  increasing  produc- 
tion for  the  war  effort,  the  Farm  Bureau 
has  recently  adopted  resolutions  which 
propose  further  increases  of  all  farm 
products,  ani  at  the  same  time  look  for- 
ward to  the  peace  to  come.  I  ask  per- 
mi'^^lon  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  Include  therein  this  set  of 
resolutions: 

1.  We  salute  the  men  and  women  In  the 
armed  services  of  our  country.  The  farmers 
of  Appanoose  County  pledge  to  the  members 
of  the  armed  services  from  this  county  that 
the  utmost  effort  will  be  made  to  provide 
necessary  food  and  maintain  home  and  com- 
munity institutions  during  their  absence. 
No  hardship  nor  sacrlhce  on  our  part  Is  too 
great  for  us  to  contribute. 

2.  We  believe  that  price  ceilings  and  floors 
for  agrlcuitural  products  should  be  flexible 
and  tiius  be  capable  of  adjustment  In  line 
with  labor  and  Indu-'try 

Confidence  of  farmers  In  price  ceilings  and 
floors  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ar!:^nc!es  to  maintain  them.  It  la 
important  that  necessary  action  be  taken  to 
build  such  confidence 

3.  We  are  opposed  to  price  roli-backa  or 
subsidies  on  farm  products. 

4.  We  demand  fair  prKes  for  farm  products 
end  define  "fair  prices"  as  such  prices  lor  our 
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prudutU  as  are  cutr.paraljle  to  ibosc  received 
by  la  )'ir  ar.d  industry 

5.  We  u-.c-C  iarincrsi  to  cocp.-rate  with  truck- 
ers and  pr^-ccsw  is  In  the  orderly  marketing 
of  lUe.'UK-k  in  order  to  tonseive  trucks,  tirefi, 
Kiid  g::s<  In.e. 

The  lowa  and  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eraiicn.s  are  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts 
In  op;m)si::k  n.andatury  marketing 

6  We  recommend  that  the  Iowa  Farm  Bu- 
reau Kike  nice>sary  steps  to  assure  that  a  rea- 
iK'nable  nmount  ot  protein  be  allocated  to 
liirmers  far  hvestotk  and  poultry  feeding  in 
odor  thit  acitquate  production  may  be  main- 
tained 

7  We  urjfe  farmers  to  use  labor  and  ma- 
Chmery  efBciently  for  crop  and  livestock  pro- 
duction. Si'fBcient  new  equipment  should  be 
made  available  by  the  War  Production  Board 
to  mnintain  production. 

8.  Wo  commend  the  Selective  Service  Board 
fcr  their  ccn.sideratlon  ot  the  farm-labor 
pr^.blcm. 

9.  We  favor  the  continuation  of  the  A.  A  A. 

Present  soll-CiJiiservation  methods  are  in- 
effectual an.J  mLstakcs  made  In  1918-19  are 
beint?   repealed. 

We  uri!c  that  A.  A.  A  allot  sufBcicut  funds 
and  u.«^  such  other  methods  as  are  necessary 
to  nuuntain  the  fertility  of  southern  Icwa 
sou. 

We  favor  the  orcanizailon  of  a  soll-conser- 
vatnn  district  in  Appanoose  County. 

10.  We  believe  thnt  rural  children  should 
have  equal  educational  opportunities  with 
town  and  city  children  and  that  any  proposed 
leiflFlation  should  provide  for  equalization  of 
school  costs. 

11.  We  commend  all  the  leaders.  otBcers, 
and  others  for  their  work  In  promoting  4-H 
Club  work  In  Appanoose  County  during  the 
pa^t  year  and  urge  added  support  during 
1944. 

12.  We  reafflrm  our  confidence  In  the  Icwa 
■nd  American  Farm  Bureau  Federations  and 
commend  their  officers  for  the  efforts  put 
forth  m  our  behalf  during  the  past  year. 


Point  Values  of  Batter  and  Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  15.  1943 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Turtle  Lake  Local. 
Barron  County,  a  local  unit  of  the  Wis- 
consin Farmers  Union: 

Whereas  the  CfUce  of  Price  Administration 
has  raised  the  po.nt  value  of  a  pound  of  but- 
ter to  16  and  left  Its  so-called  substitute  oleo- 
margarine remaining  at  Ita  former  point 
Talue  of  4  points  per  pound,  and 

Whereas  this  advantage  of  fewer  points  be- 
ing required  will  give  the  margarine  Interests 
an  unfair  advantage  to  boost  their  product 
now  during  Wiirtlme  and  to  build  up  their  in- 
dustry for  large  salens  after  the  war,  thus 
ruining  our  dairy  Industry;  and 

Whereas  the  health  of  our  Nation  will  be 
affected  if  the  people  are  deprived  of  this 
wholesome  product,  by  this  Increased  value 
tn  points:  and 

Whereas  we  of  the  dairy  Industry  feel  tbat 
It  was  unnecessary  for  the  O.  P.  A.  to  raise 
the  point  value  of  butter  since  there  are  re- 
ports to  show  that  the  stocks  of  butter  held 
In  storage  this  year  are  much  greater  than 
in  1942:  Therefore  t>e  it 


lii  ^lAif'd.  That  we  dt  mand  an  cqu.iU/.atini 
of  the  point  values  cf  butler  and  oleomiir- 
garinc:   further 

Resolved,  That  the  promotion  of  mar'^arine 
w:ll  n'Jt  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances 
af'.er  the  rationing  of  any  dairy  products  Is 
di.scoi;tiiiUed:  further 

Rr^olvcd,  That  any  attempt  to  disturb  the 
lav^-  relating  to  the  control  cf  oleoinari^anne 
or  the  tax  on  It  should  be  foutiht  by  our 
Representatives  and  Senator.s;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thi.s  resolution  be 
Bpnt  to  our  Senators.  Rcpre.-entatiVfS,  Gover- 
nor ol  Wisconsin  Walter  S  Goodhv,.d.  O  P  A. 
Administrator  E>renti.ss  Brown,  and  the  Secre- 
tary cf  Agriculture.  Claude  Wlckaid. 


Kansas  Marine  Hero  Acclaimed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  K.^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  15.  1943 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Outlook.  Lawrence.  Kans.,  cf  the  ex- 
perience of  Capt.  Sam  Logan,  a  Paoia. 
Kan.^.,  boy,  whose  right  foot  was  cut  off 
by  the  propeller  of  a  Japanese  plane, 
after  the  Jap  pilct  had  shot  down  the 
American  plane  and  had  used  up  his  re- 
maining ammunition  in  an  eCfort  to  shoot 
the  American  pilot  after  he  had  para- 
chuted from  his  damaged  plane. 

Though  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood 
and  suffering  intense  plain,  he  retained 
consciousness  when  he  landed  in  the  sea. 
inflated  his  rubber  boat,  applied  his  own 
first-aid  treatmen:,  and  is  now  getting 
ready  to  master  the  manipulation  of  an 
artificial  foot  that  he  may  return  to  the 
battle  front.  It  will  be  just  too  bad  if 
he  should  again  meet  that  Jap  pilot. 
This  is  just  one  of  many  examples  of 
typical  Kansas  courage. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

KANSAS    MARINE     HERO    ACCLAIMED 

C.ipt.  Sam  Loman.  22-yfar-cld  marine 
fliihter  pilot  from  Paola.  Kans  .  has  been 
nominated  for  Esquire  magaz.nes  Hall  of 
Heroes  because  he  kept  on  flchtm^  when 
other  men  would  have  quit.  The  ur.killable 
quarry,  a  full-page,  full-color,  painting  by 
John  Palter  In  the  December  Esquire,  pic- 
tures the  scene  over  the  South  Pacific  s-ea 
where  a  Jap  Zero  plot  used  his  propeller  to 
amputate  Captain  Logan's  foot  as  he  drifted 
helplessly  In  his  parachute.  Paul  Galileo  has 
vividly  described  the  Incident  in  an  accom- 
panying article  called  The  Pilot  Who  Kept  on 
Fighting. 

Almost  2  years  to  the  day  from  the  date 
he  enlisted  In  the  Naval  Reserve  as  a  seaniuu 
second  class,  Sam  Logan  was  piloting  a 
Vought  Corsair  on  his  second  combat  mission 
over  the  Russell  Islands.  On  h;s  first,  he  had 
bagged  a  Jap.  but  on  this  one,  the  Jap 
bagged  him.  He  felt  has  Ccr;air  vibrating 
badly  and  turned  to  discover  his  tall  a.-^.^^embly 
In  shreds.  He  climbed  out  of  the  cockpit. 
kicked  off  and  pulled. 

His  chute  opened  and  brought  him  up  with 
a  satisfying  lurch  and  Sam  began  to  drift 
down  through  a  sky  filled  with  zocminj. 
spitting  ships  and  hissing  bullets.  Then  his 
adventure  began. 


Tlie  Zero  that  hid  shot  up  his  ship  dovft 
at  him  with  its  marhmc  gun  blazing.  Sam 
made  a  moving  target  of  himself  by  maneu- 
\ering  the  shrouds  of  his  chute  so  that  the 
Jap  missed. 

The  Zero  climbed  to  piake  a  second  pass. 
But  he  wa.sn't  ihootmg  any  more.  The  ma- 
rines heart  lifted— the  Jap  was  out  of  am- 
munition. But  still  he  came  on.  Then  Cap- 
tain Logan  .saw  the  Japs  plan— to  use  his 
propeller  as  an  f xccuticner's  sword.  The 
whirling  propeller  blade  came  at  him.  but  he 
lifted  hl.s  feet  and  It  missed- ."^o  closely  that 
he  could  have  kicked  the  cockpit. 

A  third  time  the  Zero  came  at  him.  This 
time  a  puff  of  air  trapped  his  chute.  As  he 
pulled  de.sper;itely  at  tl^e  shroud  lines  to  get 
out  cf  the  way  the  propi  Her  was  at  him  asain. 
He  lifted  his  feet  but  felt  a  shock  and  a  bump 
and  a  stab  of  pam.  Captain  Loaan  looked 
down  to  find  his  right  foot  gone  and  the  Jap 
cllmbii.g  for  another  pass  at  him.  This  time 
a  vcngeiul  Army  P-40  came  down  at  the  Jap 
with  its  gun  blazing.  The  Zero  turned  and 
fled:  and  Sam  Logan  fl«  ated  down  to  what 
should  have  be"n  l:'s  end. 

But  It  wasn't.  Where  other  men  would 
have  fainted  fr<  in  shock  or  lo--.-  of  tilood.  Sam 
Logan  remained  conscious  and  cocl-headcd. 
When  he  landed  In  the  cold,  blue  water  he 
slipped  out  of  his  chute  harness  and  In- 
flated his  rubber  beat  Then,  though  the 
loss  of  blocd  was  weakening  him.  he  pulled 
him-self  Into  th^'  boat,  found  his  emergency 
kit.  applied  n  tourniqiut  to  his  kg  and  gave 
himself  a  morphine  Injection.  Then  he  lay 
on  his  back  in  Uie  rubber  boat,  quite  alone 
in  the  sea. 

He  thought  of  MaJ  Alexander  de  Seversky 
wl-.o  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  la.«t  w:ir  and  still 
came  back  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  airmen 
ol  our  time  and  wnntieied  how  lon^  it  wc  uld 
tike  to  learn  to  fly  with  an  artificial  foot. 
AT  that  moment  a  sint'le  plane  appeared 
c  \  irhead.  Unsure  of  whether  it  was  friend  or 
I.  e  Sam  took  a  metal  mirror  from  his  emer- 
t^f-ncy  kit  and  fla.'-hcd  his  recognition  code. 
The  plane  circled  l<i\^er  till  he  could  see  the 
white  star  and  sea  floats  of  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Force. 

A  moment  later  it  landed  on  the  water 
An  hi  ur  later  he  was  safe  at  a  base  hospital 
under  medical  care.  Tuday  he  Is  back  In 
this  country  waltjng  to  be  fitted  with  an  ar- 
tificial foot  so  he  can  get  back  into  his  plane 
and  keep  on  fighting. 

It  Is  because  of  thi.s  determination,  this 
will  to  live,  that  Sam  Logan  has  been  named 
for  a  place  m  the  Esquire  Hall  of  Heroes — 
that  his  name  will  live  on  after  him  as  the 
pilot  who  kept  on  flighting. 


Letter  From  Ernie  Pyle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF   NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  15,  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  home  city  of  Albuquerque. 
N.  Mex..  is  dtligh'ed  to  claim  as  one  of 
its  residents  that  most  human  of  war  re- 
porters. Einie  Pyle.  True,  he  returns 
there  infrequ-^ntly  and  stays  for  too  short 
a  time,  but  i'..s  neighbors  and  friends  lock 
forward  with  keen  anticipation  to  even 
these  brief  interludes. 

On  his  recent  stop,  Ernie  wrote  a  letter 

to  his  good  friend,  E.  H.  Shaffer,  the  edi- 

,  tor  of  the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  in  which 
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he  told  how  he  feels  toward  the  home 
folks.  Peeling  that  it  is  worth  repeating. 
I  add  it  to  these  remarks  under  perm^s- 
sicn  granted  me.    Here  is  his  letter: 

EbrroR,  THE  Tribune: 

Tlarough  thj  Tribune,  I'd  like  to  thank 
the  people  of  Albuquerque  lor  being  to  good 
to  me  while  I  was  home  on  furlough  irom 
the  war  zones. 

We  like  Albuquerque.  If  not,  we  wouldn't 
live  there.  One  of  the  reasons  we  like  It  is 
that  we  can  feel  free,  and  just  be  ourselvfs. 
We  know  thnt  If  we  want  to  eat  lunch  at  the 
Alvarado  In  blue  jeans,  its  all  right.  Or  that 
If  the  country  club  invites  us  to  a  f^  rmal 
(lance  and  we  don't  want  to  go,  that's  all 
xight  too. 

During  my  short  stay  at  heme.  I  had  to 
say  "no"  a  gocd  many  times  to  requests  to 
fpeak,  cr  to  appear  here  or  appear  there.  The 
f.-'.ct  that  you  were  so  gracious  about  my  re- 
fusals Is  one  cf  the  reasons  we  like  Albuquer- 
que. Nattirally  Id, have  liked  to  do  every- 
thing everybody  wanted  me  to — and  yet. 
when  a  fellow  is  home  for  only  a  few  ehort 
weeks  out  of  3  long  years  he  gets  pretty  jeal- 
ous of  every  moment  of  his  time,  and  tries  to 
guard  It  and  hoard  it  all  for  himself. 

You  did  meke  my  vacation  pleasant — by 
Baying  nice  things  to  me  about  the  column 
v.hen  we'd  meet  on  the  streets  or  in  the 
Btores;  by  doliig  so  many  extra  little  things 
for  me;  and  above  all.  by  being  understand- 
ing enough  to  let  my  time  be  largely  my  ovi-n. 

Maybe  it's  presumptuous  of  me  to  write 
ruch  a  letter  as  this  at  all.  but  I  Just  felt  I 
wanted  to.  For  we  rv.r^*  certa'niy  do  hnve 
the  feeling  that  In  Albuquerque  we  are  com- 
pletely among  friends. 

Ernie  Ptle. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Elimination  of  Watte  and  Extravagance 
in  Federal  Expenditures 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIAN.* 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  I>Iovembcr  10, 1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  visualize  the  greatest  spending  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  What  the  end  will  be,  no  one 
can  contemplate.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
terrible  war,  and  we  must  prosecute  the 
war  to  a  complete  victory.  We  will  not 
deny  our  military  and  naval  forces  any 
essential  thing  until  that  victory  comes. 
We  will  go  forward  to  that  day  when  our 
enemies  will  completely  surrender — 
there  is  no  other  verdict  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  this  country. 

May  I  observe.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  that  there 
ere  so  ihany  things  which  cost  untold 
sums  of  money,  and  v.hich  are  now  pro- 
moted and  carried  out  by  the  adminis- 
trtition  now  in  power,  that  could  and 
should  be  entirely  eliminated.  Agencies 
of  government  are  maintained  in  time 
cf  war  which  have  no  plice  and  which 
do  not  lend  any  aid  to  our  all-out  war  ef- 
fort. Board.'=.  bureaus,  and  commissions 
are  now  beins:  maintained,  with  a  hure 
personnel,  which  cost  enormous  sum.s  of 
money,  which  should  be  entirely  elim- 
inaied.    Many  and  various  functions  are 


now  being  promoted  and  carried  into 
ultimate  effect  by  many  of  the  boards, 
bureau."!,  and  commissions  which  ere  not 
conducive  to  car  ultimate  victory  in  this 
war,  but  the  tremendous  cost. and  ex- 
pense of  those  ntedlei>s  and  unnecessary 
promotional  scl:e.mes  are  highly  detri- 
mental to  our  war  effort.  They  merely 
si^p  the  resources  of  our  Nation,  and  are 
til  'reby  an  obstruction  to  our  war  eflort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  Nation 
have  their  financial  limitations.  The 
people  can  withstand  a  financial  burden 
wliich  is  within  their  limitations;  they 
have  almost  reached  that  limitation. 
The  people  are  strucgling  to  buy  bonds 
nnd  to  pay  taxes.  They  are  workinc;  as 
they  have  never  worked  before.  They 
are  going  forward  with  the  will  and  de- 
term.ination  to  win  this  war.  and  to  s?.ve 
our  country.  They  are  faced  with  many 
phases  of  regimentation  that  they  do  not 
believe  is  necessary;  they  are  faced  with 
the  btuden  of  making  out  numberless  re- 
ports and  answering  questionnaires, 
many  of  which  are  usless  and  needless 
and  many  of  which  ultimately  rest  in  a 
waste-paper  basket;  they  are  beset  by 
the  constant  visits  of  snoopers  and  so- 
called  inspectors,  all  of  whom  draw  larsje 
salaries  and  have  an  expense  account 
provided  by  Government  funds — the 
majority  of  which  snoopers  and  inspec- 
tors should  be  entirely  eliminated,  be- 
cause they  are  obstructing  the  war  ef- 
fort, and  they  are  rendering  no  worth- 
while service  to  our  Government  in  time 
of  war. 

Yet  this  administration  continues  to 
keep  this  huge  army  of  civilian  person- 
nel on  the  pay  roll.  Those  in  power  are 
making  the  burden  to  the  taxpayers 
many  times  heavier  than  it  should  be. 
This  is  war,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  those 
in  power  in  Washington  will  awaken  to 
that  fact.  This  political  administration 
is  apparently  nonwar-mindcd  during  our 
greatest  crisis — and  they  do  not  appear 
to  change  their  policies  even  though  our 
boys  are  dying  on  every  battle  front  in 
the  world. 

Recently,  I  received  a  communication 
from  a  fine  young  man.  now  in  the  Army, 
who  is  fighting  somewhere — presumably 
in  the  Soutli  Pacific — and  he  stated  in 
his  letter: 

I  wish  some  of  the  unnecessary  clvULTn 
personnel  working  In  the  departments  cf 
Government  could  be  sent  down  here  to  help 
us.    We  must  win  this  war. 

The  boys  in  the  service  know  of  the 
overloading  of  the  boards,  bureaus,  and 
commissions  with  unnecessary  person- 
nel. They  cannot  understand  why  those 
in  power  continue  it.  Those  boys  are 
fighting  for  the  preservation  of  ciu:  Na- 
tion— and  this  administration  continues 
to  do  those  things  which  will  ultimately 
dastroy  this  Nation.  The  boys  do  not 
like  that  program.  We  are  engaged  in 
war.  We  must  win  this  war.  Those  in 
power  must  become  war-conscious,  and 
begin  fighting  this  war  as  it  should  be 
fought — and  that  means  to  eliminate 
every  nonessential  and  unnecessary  de- 
partment of  Government  and  project 
which  does  not  directly  aid  in  our  war 
eflort. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  tremendous  cost  of 
th.s  V  ar  friRhtcns  cur  people.  Recently  I 
ob  ir\ed  a  teise  statement  in  one  of  our 
newspr.pers,  in  which  It  stated: 

The  rnit..^d  Stntes  Government  has  spent 
PS  mucn  in  the  4']  mouths  alnce  July  1  as 
th"  toUl  cost  of  World  War  No.  1  to  this 
Nation— ♦32.830  eoO.tXW. 

Tliat  statement  appalls  the  people  gen- 
erailv,  and  when  the  people  are  in  full 
po<s(  '^ion  of  all  of  the  facts  involved — 
when  th.ey  know  of  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance in  this  v.ar — they  will  be  In- 
cen.'-pd  beyond  measure.  While  they  do 
know  of  some  of  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance, yet  the  salient  facts  set  forth  in 
hearings  before  many  committees  will 
give  them  much  Information  which  has 
not  yet  been  made  public. 

Tills  particular  newspaper  report,  to 
which  I  have  referred  above,  continues: 

The  t32  830  000.000  figured  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  total  co^t  of  World  War  N,^.  1 
Included  $23,424,000,000  Of  actual  war  cost* 
and  »9  406  000,000  of  loans  made  to  other  gov- 
ernments  immediately  after  the  war. 

Mr,  Speaker,  whatever  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  this  war 
to  ultimate  and  complete  victory  that 
must  and  will  be  provided  by  our  people. 
But  the  waste  and  extravagance  must  be 
eliminated.  It  Is  the  duty  of  those  In 
charge  of  the  spending  of  the  people's 
money  In  this  war  to  see  that  we  get  $1 
in  value  for  every  dollar  that  Is  spent. 
It  is  their  duty  to  eliminate  every  non- 
essential agency  of  Goveriunent,  and 
every  none8.<;entlal  project,  during  this 
T^'ar.  It  is  their  duty  to  separate  every 
nonessential  and  unnecessary  civilian 
from  the  Federal  pay  roll  during  this 
frightful  war.  It  Is  their  duty  to  t)ecome 
war  conscious,  and  to  conduct  this  war  as 
It  should  be  conducted — to  eliminate 
every  expenditure  cf  money  where  It  ts 
unnecessary,  and  to  buckle  up  the  l>elt 
and  discontinue  every  Item  of  spending 
which  is  unnecessary  and  which  is  dis- 
arming us  In  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are  observing 
every  economy  today.  They  are  doing 
all  they  can  do  to  arm  this  country  for 
victory.  They  want  those  in  high  places 
to  observe  that  same  economy,  and  they 
want  their  Pi-esident  and  every  head 
of  every  department  of  government  to 
practice  this  same  procedui'e;  they  want 
to  win  this  war;  they  do  not  want  to  face 
an  insurmoimtable  debt  after  the  war  is 
over,  created  largely  by  waste,  extrava- 
gance and  mismanagement.  Their  hope 
Is  that  their  own  government  will  not  let 
them  down  In  this  all  out  war  effort. 

The  people  want  this  Nation,  after  the 
war  is  over,  to  face  the  future  where  op- 
portunity awaits  every  American.  They 
want  the  children  of  today,  who  will  be- 
come the  fathers  and  mothers  of  to- 
morrow, to  have  the  opportunity  to  mako 
progress  as  free  people  in  a  free  nation. 
They  do  not  want  the  children  to  ap- 
proach our  tomorrow  as  slaves  imder  en 
unnecessary  burden  of  debt  created 
through  waste,  extravagance  and  mis- 
management, and  by  reaMin  of  non- 
essential tilings. 
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L«nd-Leaie  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi'EN TATIVES 
Monday.  November  15.  1943 

Mr.     LUTHER     A.     JOHNSON.      Mr. 

BpeakT.  under  leavf  £;ranU'd.  I  submit 
lierewith  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  November  12.  1943.  enliUed 
"Lend-Lea.se."  which  clears  up  some  of 
the  misconceptions  of  the  purpose  and 
aims  of  lend-lease  and  how  same  is  to 
be  prorated  among  the  United  Nations: 

LEND-LXASE 

The  newipapers,  unwittingly  no  dcubt,  gave 
the  public  at  h'^rtm  and  abroad  a  very  du- 
torted  impressi  >u  of  the  tone,  temper  and 
contenla  of  the  Truman  committee  report 
on  p<jst-war  conversion  problems.  It  was 
regirded  as  a  document  on  lend-lease  prob- 
lems In  ptunt  of  fact,  only  brief  reference 
was  made  to  the  connection  between  the 
lend-lease  program  and  the  principal  Issue 
under  discussion.  But  emphasis  on  that  one 
•ectlon  comb!i.!?d  with  provocative  newspaper 
headlines,  conveyed  the  idea  that  the  Truman 
committee  members  arc  bitterly  critical  of 
the  system  as  it  le  now  operated  and  con- 
vinced we  are  gctling  a  raw  deal. 

To  be  sure,  the  comnnttee  did  refer  to  the 
rubber  monopoly  that  forced  us  to  pay  exor- 
bitant prices  for  pre-war  Brltlsh-owncd  rub- 
ber while  we  were  being  called  Shylocks  for  le- 
questing  repayments  of  World  War  No.  1  war 
loans.  This  rakln?  up  of  old  grievances  was 
deeigned.  however,  to  buttress  suggestions 
that  we  ought  to  coi.slder  now  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  any  such  rubber 
monopoly  shoiUd  be  continued  after  this  war. 
This  proposal.  re;'sonable  enou<;h  per  se. 
though  Inopportune,  suggested  ether  p;"ssl- 
billties  of  remuneration  such  as  taking  pay- 
ment m  kind  for  petroleum  needed  by  Eng- 
land thrcugli  transfer  cf  an  equivalent  v.ilue 
of  lcreli,'n  petroleum  reserves  or  of  ETigh.sh- 
held  securities  of  corporations  havm:;  title  to 
such  reserves. 

The  Truman  report  declares  that  lease- 
lend  was  never  intended  as  a  device  to  shift 
a  port.on  of  the  w.ir  casts  of  our  allies  to  us. 
but  only  as  a  real.itlc  recognition  that  they 
c.  d  nut  have  the  means  lo  pay  for  needed 
niater.als.  In  so  saying  it  does  not  fairly 
state  the  issue.  The  real  question  is  to  what 
e.ttent  our  war  costs  can  properly  be  segre- 
gited  from  those  of  our  allies  m  a  Joint  en- 
terprise such  as  that  on  which  we  have  em- 
barked. That  question  Is  really  unanswer- 
Bl>:e.  ancfthe  reason  why  that  is  so  15  clearly 
Ir.dicated  in  a  British  White  Paper  published 
ti^ay  called  A  Report  on  Mutual  Aid.  In 
that  report  presented  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  E.^chequer  an  attempt  Is  made  for  the 
f\r<t  lime  to  appraise  In  detail  the  value  of 
JLme  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  British 
m  exchange  for  what  we  have  advanced  to 
them. 

The  summary  Is  Impressive,  but  what  the 
report  shows  most  clearly  is  the  Impossibility 
of  ascertaining  the  comparative  valvie  of  the 
mutual  lend-le«se  aid  furnished  by  Britain 
•nd  the  United  States,  respectively.  In  the 
f\m  place.  It  is  almost  Impoaslble.  aa  the 
White  Paper  states,  to  obtain  Inlormatlon 
fiom  operational  areas.  Secondly,  compari- 
sons baaed  on  money  values  lead  to  serious 
underestimates  of  the  British  contribution 
in  Tiew  of  higher  American  pnce  levels. 
Finally  the  national  sacrifice  represented  by 
lend-V?se  a-.d  canntt  be  determined  by  com- 
pa.;:j  the  \a!ue  cf  the  a'.d  exteiided  by  B:lt- 


Rin  with  the  value  of  the  goc-d"  and  serv.cps 
supplied  by  us.  For,  t.s  tlie  BrKish  report 
well  st.tfs,  "The  ciami^  ol  w.ir  ag..ii:st  each 
jof  the  Uu.loc!  Natioi:3|  are  the  .-jame.  that 
IS.  thev  should  eive  all  they  have  "  If  v.e 
keep  that  thought  In  mr.id.  we  !^hall  avoid 
laying  vp  a  lot  of  trouhie  for  the  future. 


Give  Railroad  Employees  More  Pay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

OF    LOfl-Sl.^.N"  «. 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Mondau.  November  15.  1943 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  mc^i  unfortunate  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  most  able  and  useful 
citizen3  in  the  United  States  are  being 
denied  a  just  wage  increase  which  they 
seek  in  order  that  they  can  meet  living 
costs.  I  refer  to  the  ca.se  of  railroad  em- 
ployees whose  request  for  a  reasonable 
pay  raise  is  being  held  up  by  action  of 
Economic  Stabilization  Director  Vinson 
in  refusing  to  approve  an  agreement 
reached  by  the  employees  ar.d  the  rail- 
road companies. 

This  deplorable  situation  has  developed 
to  the  point  where  a  strike  vote  is  now- 
being  taken.  I  know  full  well  that  a 
strike  is  the  last  thing  the  loyal  railroad 
workers  of  the  country  want.  The  deci- 
sion to  ballot  on  this  matter  was  reached 
only  after  every  effort  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  of  tlie  carriers  and  the  em- 
ployees had  failed.  The  vote  is  designed 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Nation  how  the 
railroad  workers  feel  over  the  unjust 
treatment  accorded  them. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  railroad  em- 
ployees asked  for  a  reasonable  wage  in- 
crease. The  request,  under  provision.-^  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  which  amply  pro- 
vides for  handling  of  such  matters,  was 
referred  by  President  Roosevelt  to  an 
emergency  board,  which  ruled  that  an  8- 
cents-an-hour  Increase  would  not  be  in- 
flationary. President  Roosevelt  asked  the 
union  leaders  to  accept  this  award,  which 
they  did 

With  the  employee?  and  the  railroad 
companies  agreed  on  the  increase,  the 
Stabilization  Director  suddenly  vetoed 
the  8-cent-an-hour  increase,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  inflationary  al- 
though he  stated  he  would  approve  an 
increase  of  4  cents  an  hour.  He  has  con- 
tinued to  oppose  the  8-cent-an-liour  in- 
crease, although  recently  he  stated  he 
would  approve  increa.ses  ranging  from  4 
to  10  cents  an  hour,  which  is  unsatis- 
factory and  unworkable. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Emerjrency 
Board  for  the  Increase  of  8  cents  an  hour 
was  filed  with  the  President  on  May  24. 
1943.  On  August  7.  1943.  an  asireement 
to  carry  out  the  increase  wps  made  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  15  cooperating 
railroad  labor  organizations.  The  in- 
crease, however,  has  never  been  put  inio 
effect  and  in  the  meantime  tiie  nonoper- 
ating  railway  employees  have  contintied 
to  work  on  a  wage  scJe  which  is  on  th ' 
average  21  cents  an  hour  less  than  that 


of  wor'.i'^rr-  in  other  industries  doing  simi- 
lar Jobs.  The  railroad  employees  are  not 
receiving  wa^es  comparable  with  those 
employed  in  other  war  industries. 

Thf  G-cent-an-hour  increase  should 
have  been  put  into  operation  promptly 
after  the  aeretment  was  reached  between 
the  carriers  and  the  employees.  The  em- 
ploy-^es  followed  the  procedure  estab- 
lished by  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  were 
willing  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the 
Emergency  Board  which  was  set  up  under 
authority  of  that  act.  I  know  of  no 
proof  having  been  cfTered  to  show  that 
the  order  was  unrea.sonable,  and  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  Stabilization  Di- 
rector should,  of  his  own  accord,  change 
or  modify  it,  particularly  when  it  had 
been  agreed  to  by  both  the  railroad.s  and 
the  employees. 

The  argument  of  the  Stabilization  Di- 
rector that  the  increase  was  inflationary 
is  in  my  opinion  unfounded.  To  hold 
that  such  an  increase  was  inflationary 
when  other  increases  were  allowed  with- 
out question,  is  inconsistent.  Not  so  long 
ago  millions  of  Government  employees 
were  granted  wage  increases  with  a 
minimum  of  15  percent.  I  do  not  recall 
any  arpumer.t  being  advanced  at  that 
time  that  such  increases  were  inflation- 
ary. Surely  it  is  not  reasonable  to  say 
that  the  8-cent-an-hour  increase  is 
inflationary  when  employees  in  war 
plants  with  far  less  experience  are  re- 
ceiving so  much  more  pay  for  their 
services. 

Without  doubt,  the  railroad  employees 
are  entitled  at  this  time  to  an  increase 
of  at  least  8  cents  an  hour  in  the  face 
of  increased  living  costs  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. Certainly  their  case  was 
proven  by  the  decision  of  the  Emergency 
Board  which  went  into  the  matter  so 
fully.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident  to  me 
that  the  acreement  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  employees  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  the  Stabilization  Act. 

The  Emergency  Board,  in  recommend- 
ing the  o-cent-an-hour  increase,  stated: 

Railroad  wag^.s  have  maintained  a  degree  of 
stability,  entirely  apart  from  the  anti-infl.i- 
tion  nieasure.s  of  the  war  emergency,  that 
has  been  equaled  or  surpassed  by  few  indus- 
tries. Wagc>  on  the  railroads  have  moved 
more  slowly,  both  up  and  down,  than  in  in- 
riu'try  as  a  wliole.  and  the  level  of  railroad 
wa=;es.  both  up  and  down,  has  changed  more 
m.'idpra'eiy  th.-m  in  other  industrial  spheres. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  has  provided, 
for  many  years,  the  processes  for  stabil- 
ising wages  in  that  industry.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  only  industry  in  the  United 
States  for  which  such  provision  has  been 
made,  and  was  operative  when  the  United 
S'ates  entered  the  war.  I  am  sure  that 
tlie  Stabilization  Act  was  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  need  of  stabilizing  prices 
and  wages  in  industries  other  than  the 
railway  indu:  try. 

Primary  purpose  of  the  wage  incrcasa 
recommended  by  the  Emergency  Board 
is  to  better  enable  the  railroad  employees 
to  cope  with  higher  living  costs.  Despite 
the  opportunities  to  derive  higher  wages 
in  other  industries,  employees  have  re- 
mimed  loyally  on  the  job  in  operating 
the  transportation  sy.^tems  so  vital  to  the 
v.inning  cf  the  w:,r.    Whether  they  can 
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continue  to  do  so  and  meet  their  needs 
In  the  face  of  the  mounting  cost  of  neces- 
sities of  life,  however,  is  problematical. 
Not  only  is  the  welfare  of  these  hundreds 
cf  thousands  of  workers  at  stake;  the 
very  success  of  the  war  effort  is  involved. 

We  all  realize  the  cuts  landing  part  the 
railroads  are  performing  in  the  war  and 
the  efficient  and  patriotic  manner  in 
v.'hich  the  employees  are  keeping  the 
troops  and  the  weapons  of  war  and  the 
food  supplies  moving.  In  many  in.stances 
these  services  are  being  rendered  under 
considerable  handicap,  but  the  employees 
are  not  complaining.  They  are  gettlrg 
the  job  done.  All  they  ask  in  return  is 
Eimpie  justice  and  I  believe  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  cau^e  of  these  very  essential  workers. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  hun- 
dreds of  railroad  employees.  I  know 
them  to  be  loyal  in  every  way  to  their 
N.ition.  their  fpmilies,  their  friends,  and 
to  their  duties  in  carrying  en  the  great 
rail  tidiibpoitation  industry  that  blankets 
our  country.  I  know  them  to  be  substan- 
tial, esteemed  citizens  of  their  communi- 
ties, contributing  their  full  share  to  the 
general  good.  They  do  not  make  un- 
necessary or  unreasonable  demands. 
Their  actions  have  always  been  guided 
by  !T  spirit  of  moderation  and  fair  play. 

Tliere  should  be  no  further  delay  in 
putting  into  effect  the  pay  increase 
recommended  several  months  ago  by  the 
EmcrLiency  poaid  and  accepted  by  the 
railroad  companies  and  the  employees. 
And  since  those  in  the  Government  with 
power  and  authority  to  act  in  this  matter 
have  declined  to  bring  this  necessary 
wdiie  increase  about,  Congre.ss  has  taken 
steps  tc  correct  the  situation  through 
House  Joint  Resolution  187  introduced  by 
Representative  Grosser,  of  Ohio,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  a  com- 
panion measure  introduced  by  Serator 
Tri  M.\N.  of  Missouri,  in  the  Senate. 

The  Grosser  resolution  points  out  gross 
inequities  in  the  pay  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees as  compared  with  the  higher 
wages  cf  workers  in  other  industries  and 
quotes  from  a  letter  sent  by  the  Director 
of  the  OfiSce  of  Defense  Transportation 
to  the  chief  executives  of  all  railroads  and 
railroad  labor  organizations,  September 
1, 1943,  in  which  it  was  stated: 

The  railroads  of  the  country  a;e  headed  for 
a  manpower  crisis  unless  extraordinary  meas- 
ures are  taken  quickly  to  forestall  it. 

One  cause  of  this  situation,  the  resolu- 
tion points  out.  "is  the  inability  of  the 
railroads  to  obtain  and  to  retain  in  em- 
ployment the  necessary  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  among  the  nonoperating 
employees  because  of  inadequate  wages." 

Referring  to  the  agreement  between 
the  railroads  and  the  employees,  the  res- 
olution asserts: 

Whereas  the  terms  of  s?ld  agreement  have 
rot  been  carried  out  because  cf  the  question 
being  rais^ed  as  to  whether  said  agreement 
Is  in  contravention  of  env  existing  require- 
ments of  law:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rc.iolvrd,  etc..  That  the  agreement  made 
In  Washington.  D.  C,  on  August  7.  1943.  by 
and  between  the  carriers  and  railway  labor 
organization  parties  thereto.  Is  in  accord  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
and  all  other  requirem.ents  of  law.  and  shall 
be  held  so  to  be.  anything  in  the  law  or  laws 
cf  the  United  States  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gi\ing  my  active 
support  to  this  legislation,  which  is  de- 
signed to  guarantee  that  reason  and  jus- 
tice shall  prevail  in  the  very  deserving 
case  of  the  railroad  workers.  Such  a 
guarantee  is  in  keeping  with  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Government  was 
founded. 


Tl'.e 


mCTS  COXMREV 

following     table     comp»re«     current 


price*  cf  industrial  materials  with  top  prices 
cf  the  s'tme  material  In  the  last  war: 


Consumers  and  the  Ucit^d  States  Save 
Eighty-fline  BilHons  by  Price  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

OF  I«E\'ADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  15,  1943 

Mr.  SULLI/AN.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
lea'e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Sunday  Star,  Washington, 
D.  C,  of  November  14.  1943.  entitled 
'"Consumers  and  the  United  States  Save 
Eighty-nine  Billions  by  Price  Controls, 

0.  P.  A.  Claims ": 

CoNsuMEPS,  United  St.\tes  SA\t  Eiciitt-nine 
Billions    by    Fhick    Controls,    O.    P.    A. 

Cl.MMS — M.«JOR      COMMODlTItS      COST      LESS 

Now  Than  DraiNG  World  W\b 
(Ey  James  Y.  Newton) 

Compared  with  the  World  War.  present 
pnce  co:itrcls  will  save  the  public  and  the 
Government  5,89.000.000.000  through  Jauviary 

1.  Price   Administrator   Chester  Bowles  &a:d 
yesterday. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  O.  P.  A.  show 
that  war  r:o(Xls  purchased  by  the  Government 
by  the  year's  end  would  have  cost  $67,000,- 
OCO.OOO  more  at  the  relatively  uncontrolled 
prices  for  materials  and  services  prevaillrg 
at  the  close  of  the  Inst  war.  That  conclusion 
is  based  on  an  estimated  expenditure  for  war 
go'-.ds  o*  »128,CO0.0OO,000. 

CciiEumers.  C.  P.  A  said,  will  save  $22,000.- 
000,000  by  the  end  of  the  j^ear  because  of  the 
generally  lower  cost  of  llNing  in  this  war. 

Projecting  the  savings  of  pnce  control 
thrcuLh  1944  O.  P.  A.  said  that  by  the  close 
of  that  year  war  materials  savings  will  resell 
$121.O00'o0O.OC0.  based  en  an  expected  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  of  $228,000,000,000.  The 
savings  to  consumers  by  that  time  will  total 
$54  000,000.000.  Both  figures,  however,  are 
bas»l  on  the  Government's  ability  to  hold 
prices  at   current   levels. 

A  break-down  into  commodities  Indicates 
the  current  price  of  almost  every  major  item 
lb  far  under  the  peak  cost  in  the  World  War. 
The  differential  in  prices  in  the  two  wars  is 
particularly  striking  among  the  war  materials 
purchased  by  the  Government.  Prices  of 
such  materialf!  have  remained  virtually  un- 
changed since  before  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 

"It  seems  clear  to  me."  Mr.  Bowles  said,  "and 
It  should  be  to  every  thlnliing  American,  that 
v.e  all  have  a  tremendous  stake  in  price  con- 
trol. 

"If  we  c?T\  hr'.d  the  line,  If  prices  of  both 
Industrial  mater:als  and  living  coft  Items  can 
be  maintained  at  present  levels,  we  can  come 
cut  of  this  war  With  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  living.  That  Is  something  worth 
thinking   about   twice." 

O.  P.  A.  said  prices  have  been  unchanged 
for  Ecme  time  for  such  war  industrial  mate- 
rials as  foundry  iron,  steel  bUlets.  steel  scrap, 
antimony,  aluminum,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin, 
print  cloth,  hides,  and  petroleum  products. 

From  the  start  of  the  last  war  In  1914  until 
the  armlftice.  prices  of  Iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts nearly  tripled. 
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Two   additional    Important    war    mateilals 

rcachfd  { iice  peaks  shortly  after  the  end  of 
the  last  war,  O  P  A.  said.  Thfse  were  cutton 
and  coal.  •"Middling"  grade  c.ittcn  st  Id  cu 
the  New  Orl'^ans  ma.kct  in  1920  for  41  cent* 
a  po\  id.  Tlie  price  of  the  same  grade  at 
New  Orleans  last  September  was  19  3  cents. 

Anthracite  coal  (c!;estnutl  reached  Its 
hit;hrst  pfirt  in  the  l««t  war  period  in  \^2l 
when  it  sold  Ic»r  $10  66  a  ton.  The  same  type 
currently  brings  only  slightly  less.  $10  5d  a 
ton.  Bituminous  coal  (mine  run)  scM  la 
1920  f;:r  $7  23.  Tlie  price  today,  delivered  at 
wholesale  yards,  is  P5.80  per  tcu, 

rooo  raicx  kanci 
Of  more  Interest  to  consumers,  O.  P.  A  re- 
ported that  impressive  differences  are  shown 
in  comparing  pilces  of  fcxjd  Items.  The  fol- 
lowing table  cor.^pares  average  peak  prices  of 
s-me  foods  in  the  last  war  and  recent  prices 
(the  ccmparatlve  data  gathered  In  30  Identi- 
cal Cities) . 
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In  seme  of  the  busier  war  centers.  O  P  A. 
said  butter  rose  to  more  than  a  dollar  a 
pound  durlne  the  last  war.  Slmtlarlr.  ep.gs  In 
some  Instances  during  the  World  War  sold 
for  as  much  as  $1.20  a  dozen. 

The  current  prices  presented,  of  course, 
do  not  take  Into  consideration  the  black 
markets  which  exist  for  most  food  producta. 
There  also  has  been  indication,  especially 
last  year  when  materials  were  scarce,  that 
there  were  black  markets  for  major  war  goods. 


Anny  Control  at  Tule  Lake  Jap«ne$c 
S«fref atloB  Canp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

or  cAurosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  15. 1943 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  telegram: 

TuaLOCK,  Cauf  ,  Sovember  13.  1943. 
Hon.  AirzED  J.  Ellictt, 

Member  of  Congreu.  Washington.  D.C.: 
After  a  complete  investigation  and  hearing 
held  In  the  Ttile  Lake  section  the  California 
State  senate  fact  finding  eomnilttee  on 
Japanese  resettlement  unanimously  recom- 
mend and  urge  that  Army  control  be  main- 
tained perm-^ncntly  at  the  Tule  Lake  Japa- 
nese   sejp-t gutlcn    camp.     We    feel    this    U 
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ln-.p)«'r;.v.\«'  'or  protpctlon  of  the  people  of  the 
Suie  --..i  Caiiforuj.H 

KucH  P.  DoxNELLY  Chatrti.an. 

HrnntRT  W   Slatlr, 

IfwTN   T.   QriNN. 

CiKJR'-.E   J     HaTFIEI-O. 
--  JlSS   R.   DO«SEY. 


Fifbeth  Consecutive  Broadcast  Tonight  of 
Con{ressioDal  Record  on  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOtTH    DAKOTA 

IN  T>1E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  15.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonisht  a 
distmRui-shed  United  States  Senator  will 
speak  on  the  air  in  one  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  the  Air  programs  which 
are  being  spon.'jored  in  this  city  by  Leo 
J.  Paulin  and  which  are  broadcast  each 
Monday  eveninq;  over  radio  station  WHN, 
New  York  City,  the  larRest  independent 
station  m  the  United  States.  The  dis- 
tincUve  feature  about  tonight's  broad- 
ca.st  i-:  the  fact  that  it  is  the  fiftieth  con- 
secutive Congressional  Record  on  the  Air 
broadcast  since  these  public-sewing  pro- 
gram.s  started  nearly  1  year  a^o. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  both  the 
country  and  the  Congress  owes  a  debt 
of  Rr:iiitude  to  both  radio  station  WHN 
and  to  Mr.  Paulin  for  their  enterprise  in 
arranrmg  these  weekly  programs  which 
bring  to  the  microphone  at  8:30  each 
I  Monday  evening  a  Senator  or  Represent- 
ative who  discusses  a  pertinent  public 
problem  from  either  the  Democratic.  Re- 
publican, or  Independent  viewpoint  as 
the  case  may  be.  Starting  this  week  and 
continuing  henceforth  these  programs 
will  occur  during  the  15-minute  interval 
each  Monday  night  between  7:30  and 
7  45. 

M.'.ny  of  the  speakers  who  have  ap- 
peared on  this  program  come  from  areas 
ot  the  country  which  are  not  reached  by 
Station  WHN  and  their  willingness  to 
appear  on  the  program  indicates  a  real 
do  sire  to  be  of  service  to  the  country  in 
the  matter  of  bringing  factual  nd  inter- 
pretativf  data  to  the  attention  of  its 
CitiEens. 

When  Conc:re«s  Is  not  in  session  Mr. 
Paulin  and  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Pettey,  direc- 
tor of  station  WHN.  continue  the  series 
by  inviting  some  ofBcial  of  the  executive 
department  of  Government  to  speak 
over  the  air.  So  far  as  I  know,  WHN  is 
the  only  independent  radio  station  in 
America  which  affords  its  listeners  this 
type  of  regular  weekly  discussion  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  Government 
ofDcials  representing  every  political  and 
sectional  viewpoint  in  the  Repubhc.  It 
Is  a  pattern  of  radio  service  which  may 
very  well  some  day  be  extended  to  the 
network  field,  since  it  is  entirely  devoid 
of  propaganda  purposes  and  dedicated 
solely  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  indi- 
vkiual  citizen  l>etter  Informed  about  the 
operations  and  attitudes  of  his  Govern- 
nieuL 


Among  the  Senators  and  Repre.>enta- 
tive;s  who  have  appeared  on  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  the  Air  series  since 
its  inception  are  the  following: 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New 
York. 

Senator  Tom  Conn.\lly,  of  Texas. 

Senator  Guy  M.  Gillette,  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida. 

•Senator  Albert  B.  Ch.\ndler,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Senator  Geokge  L.  R.^DCLiFFE.ujf  Mary- 
land. 

Senator  J.mhes  M.  Mend   of  New  York. 

Senator  Homer  Fe.rguson.  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Senator  Edwin  Johnson,  of  Colorado. 

Senator  Theodore  F.  Green,  of  Rhode 
I.sland.  who  will  speak  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 75,  on  the  subject  The  Soldiers 
Vote. 

Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wi>con- 

S0I1. 

Representatives  who  have  app(ar<>d 
on  the  Congressional  Record  on  t!ie 
Air  procjram  are — 

Representative  RoBFri  R.amspeck.  of 
Georgia. 

Repre.'-entatuf  Clarenj t  Lea.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative  Hxmpton  P.  Fulmer.  of 
South  Carolina. 

Representative  Wright  P.atm\n.  of 
Te.xas. 

Representative  Frank  Boykin.  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Representative  Samuel  Dickstfin  of 
New  York. 

Representative  J.  W.  Robinscn.  of 
Utah. 

Representative  F.  Edward  Hebert.  of 
Louisiana. 

Representative  Hardin  Peter.'-on.  of 
Florida. 

Representative  Adolph  S^bath.  of  Il- 
linois. 

Representative  Jasper  Bell,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Representative  RiCH.nRD  M.  Klebfrg. 
of  Texas. 

Representative  Frank  Carlson,  of 
Kan.sas. 

Representative  Karl  Mundt.  of  Soulh 
Dakota. 

Representative  Fred  L.  Crawford,  of 
Micliigan. 

Representative  A.  Wiliis  Robertson. 
of  Virginia. 

Representative  Walter  Ploeser.  of 
Missouri. 

Representative  Martin  J.  Kennedy,  of 
New  York. 

Representative  Joseph  A.  Gavagan,  of 
New  York. 

Representative  Eugene  J.  Keoch.  of 
New  York. 

Representative  J.  W.  Fulbright  of 
Arkansas. 

Representative  Emanuel  Celler.  of 
New  York. 

Representative  Harris  Ellsworth,  of 
Oregon. 

Representative  Daniel  Ellison,  of 
Maryland. 

Representative  Wesley  E.  Disney,  of 
Oklahoma. 

Representative  Robert  Hale,  of 
Maine. 

Representative  Everett  Dirksen.  of 
Illinois. 


Address  by  Senator  Pepper  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FI.ORID.* 

IN   THE  .-.EN ATE  OF  THE   UNITED  .STATES 

Tnesdau.  Novonbcr  16  ■  Icai.'-Uitivc  day  of 
Fridrvi.  Nnifviber  12  >.  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiuinimous  con'-rni  to  have  printed  in 
Hu  Ai^pendix  ol  the  Record  an  address 
dthvrred  by  me  at  Haluax.  Nova  Scotia, 
on  March  21.  1942,  in  connecticn  witii 
ti'.e  War  Bond  drive. 

Theie  bfing  no  ob.ieclion.  the  addre.-s 
\va>  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  are  glad  to  coine  to  Hahfux  ;u.d  to 
Nova  Scolia  by  the  romance  and  llio  b'auty 
of  which  we  have  been  intrigued  aii  cur 
lives.  We  wish  we  might  have  had  this 
pleasure  when  the  world  was  at  peace  and 
there  was  no  suggestion  of  w.ir  to  divert  one 
from  the  thrill  of  gouig  about  over  this  an- 
cient and  lovely  land  and  enjf.ymg  the 
friendship  and  fellowship  cf  thf  i:e^p!e  I'.i 
whose  midit  was  cstabll^hfci  the  fl:st  good 
lime  club  m  America. 

God  has  put  Canada  ioid  the  United  States 
very  cloi^e  tugether  We  must  never  let  any- 
thing put  us  farther  apart  We  all  are  proud 
of  the  example  which  your  people  and  mine 
h.ne  been  able  to  show  to  the  wi^rld  for 
more  than  a  cetitury  of  how  two  peoplco  can 
live  side  by  side  m  p;^ace.  ccnfidonce,  aiul 
friendship. 

Tins  Is  possible  bccau  e  cur  people  knew 
that  we  share  the  same  destiny,  that  we  have 
the  same  intere^-ts,  we  seek  alike  the  priv- 
ilege to  work,  build,  and  have  the  g  Kjd 
tilings  which  can  come  only  through  peace. 
Moreover.  In  tins  new  world  we  re?pect  other 
men  as  v.e  expect  them  to  respect  us  We 
cheerfully  accord  to  thorn  those  frecdcm<  and 
liberties  which  we  naturally  claim  for  cur- 
selves.  We  believe  in  ndjnsting  differences 
In  the  civilized  w.^y  and  not  by  the  jur.g:e 
law. 

•'Th.'  simple  p'an 
Tliat  he  sh'  uld  take  who  has  thf  prv;er 
And  he  shotild  kerp  wh.o  can   ' 

We  believe  in  helpine!  one  anothei,  for  we 
know  that  the  rule  of  live  and  let  live  is  as 
good  business  as  it  is  ethics.  We  have  re- 
duced our  boundary  line  to  the  thinnest  pos- 
sible thread  so  that  as  little  as  possible  it 
would  impede  our  working  and  p'aymg  and 
growing  together  We  like  to  think  th.'^.t  we 
have  given  the  world  the  best  example  it  has 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  relations  am-mg  all 
nation.^  Yet.  what  a  sad  spectacle  the  world 
pre->ents  today,  the  whole  eaith  thrust  into 
the  hjlocaust  of  w.ir.  men  torn  fiom  their 
peaceful  pursuit?  and  l.urled  to  the  odicus 
tasks  of  war,  mdusiry  diverted  from  build- 
ing fuller  and  richer  and  better  lives  for 
men.  women,  and  children  to  the  cruel  ne- 
cessity of  war.  homes  blasted,  families  rent 
asunder,  children  massacred,  noble  edifices 
m  rums,  saturated  with  the  blood  ot  its 
l::.e.s:  youth,  all  to  sat.siy  the  lu=,ts  for 
p  wer  of  certain  international  mui.siers  and 
brigands 

Not  one  of  us  in  your  country  or  mine  but 
knows  that  each  of  us  is  in  the  gravest  of 
danger.  As  Hitler  rightly  said  two  w.jrlds 
are  m  conflict,  one  mu-t  fall  asunder  This 
Western  Henvphere  of  ours  Is  the  bastion 
of  the  anti-Hitler  world.  We  are  t';?  m.t-ht- 
lest  foe  which  stands  m  his  path  extipt  he 


conquer  us.  except  he  break  our  might,  ex- 
cept he  disarm  and  destroy  our  power  he 
cannoL  conquer.  We  have  accepted  Hitler's 
gage  of  battle  to  the  death  and  all  our 
{Strength  we  have  dedicated  to  the  utter  de- 
struction of  these  monsters  of  aggression. 

This,  therefore,  is  no  war  of  nations,  It  Is 
a  war  of  continents,  the  battle  line  of  which 
.-treiches  across  every  continent  and  sea. 
underneath  the  waters  of  every  ocean,  and  in 
the  stratosphere  of  every  land.  From  snow- 
Ctupcd  mountains  to  barren  desert,  from  pole 
to  pole,  around  the  torrid  equator,  in  moun- 
tain and  marsh,  do  men  under  the  principal 
leadership  of  Hitler  or  Roosevelt  battle  to  the 
death.  It  is  even  more  than  a  world  war.  It 
,s  a  war  of  worlds,  when  the  wiiole  race  ol 
man  is  divided  into  friend  and  foe 

The  battle  Is  not  one  for  the  continents, 
•he  oceans," and  the  world's  wealth — it  Is  veri- 
tably for  the  soul  of  man.  For  it  is  a  war 
Oetween  Gcd  and  the  devil,  heaven  und  hell, 
:''x)dness  and  godlessness,  Christ iunity  and 
P'lcani.'^m. 

How  can  we  burn  that  frightening  fact  Into 
'he  consciousness  of  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  whose  fate  lies  in  our  cause.  That  is 
the  supreme  challenge  to  every  thinking  per- 
"n  In  the  United  States  in  the  anti-Hitler 
world  today 

What  I  have  said  Is  not  rhetoric.  I  mean 
to  say  what  you  already  know  with  your 
h^ads — that  dependent  upon  the  outcome  ol 
'Ins  struggle  is  tiie  retention  of  the  profit, 
the  jobs,  the  professlcms.  the  homes,  the 
r)e!d=,  the  factories,  the  families,  the  freedom 
vhich  is  America.  I  mean  that  our  mighty 
nod  ruthless  enemies  have  already  captured 
;  1  a  large  extent  the  strategic  and  critical 
materials  which  are  essential  to  the  continu- 
t!on  of  our  indu.-iry  and  our  way  of  life  I 
mean,  they  have  already  taken  control  of  the 
riarkets  which  are  essential  not  only  to  our 
["■csperity  but  to  our  standard  of  life  here. 
I  mean  that  these  militant  and  argress.ve 
eiirinies  by  brilliant  strokes  and  willingness 
to  make  any  sacrifice  have  captured  the  stra- 
tegic areas  upon  which  depend  our  essential 
safety  as  a  nation.  I  mean  that  these  wide 
oceans  which  we  have  thought  our  assurance 
of  security  are  now  but  the  broad  highways 
o-.cr  which  our  enemies  daily  hurl  against  us 
deadly  and  devastatinq;  encmes  of  assault  I 
mean  that  the  air  which  we  thoufht  an  un- 
l:r;d;erihle  sj^are  hi-s  now.  too.  become  the 
wrll-nigh  Immune  medium  for  sinister  Et- 
r.clts  froi.i  which  so  many  thought  our  great 
land  completely  removed 

We  are  encircled  by  the  enemy.  He  is 
tightening  his  boa  constrlctorlike  grip.  He 
is  pressing  us  harder  and  harder  He  has  the 
t  dvantage  of  fishting  from  the  center  to  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  and  has  therefore 
been  able  to  thin  our  lines  to  a  dangerous 
S'-rend.  We  shall  be  hard  put  to  hold  him 
back,  until  we  have  gathered  our  strength 
end  cur  weapons  to  strike  him  a  mortal  blow. 
There  are  certain  "musts"  In  cur  strategy 
until  we  do  mobilize  our  full  might.  First, 
we  must  keep  open  the  supply  lines  across 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  to  those  who 
hold  back  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  today 
In  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East.  Second,  we 
must  keep  Hitler  shut  up  In  Europe  ;  nd  add 
Increasing  strength  to  those  mighty  friends 
In  Russia  and  Britain  who  are  now  and  Iiave 
been  so  heroically  pushing  him  back  and 
bruising  his  evil  head.  Third,  we  mu=t  hold 
the  dastardly  Japanese  to  the  Far  East.  To 
do  tliat.  we  must  add  to  the  growing  strength 
of  the  Chinese,  who  have  fought  longest  and 
most  gallantly  of  all  against  the  hated  foe, 
which  has  new  become  the  empire  of  the 
setting  sun;  the  stubborn  Dutch,  and  the 
British. 

In  short,  what  it  sums  up  to  la  that  w^e 
mu.st  prevent  at  all  costs  a  Junction  of  the 
main  forces  of  Hitler  and  Hirohlto,  while 
at  the  same  titne  maintaining  the  coordina- 
tion of  our  own. 


We  can  all  see  that  If  our  enemies  are  able 
to  Join  their  forces  and  gain  mastery  over 
the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa,  as  they 
today  have  mastery  over  the  continent  of 
E'orope,  they  will  be  possessed  of  seven- 
eighths  cf  the  world's  people  and  twice  as 
much  of  the  earth's  land  as  would  He  else- 
where, the  major  part  of  the  world's  re- 
sources. Agair^sl  such  might  how  would  we 
fare,  and  If  In  the  end,  the  long  end,  we 
should  gain  the  victory,  who  dares  to  ccn- 

I    template   what    would   be    Us   cost    In   men. 

i    money,  women,  and  children  to  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

We   of   the   Americas,   therefore,   face    the 

I    stern   alternative — conquer  or  die. 

Are  we  prepared  for  so  terrible  a  decision? 

I  Are  we  prepared  to  meet  an  enemy  so  fiendish 
and  deadly?     I  mean  to  ask  are  we  prepared 

,    to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  make  us 

1  stand  up  against  foes  the  like  of  which  have 
never  assaulted  the  citadels  of  heaven  and 

'    earth. 

What  Is  the  nature  of  these  foes  and  what 

;    Is  ihf  r  strength?     Remember  that  Germany, 

I  a  nalon  of  80.000,000  strong,  able,  coura- 
geous pL\")ple,  with  an  incomparable  skill  and 

I    will   for   war,   led   by  the  most  conspicuous 

i  multisided  genius  since  Napoleon — maybe  of 
all  times.  The  history  of  this  people  is  that 
cf  a  warrior  people.  War  has  been  the  chief 
In-strument  of  their  policy  from  the  concep- 
tion of  tiie  stiite.  Tliree  times  In  a  genera- 
tion almost  these  people  have  hurled  ihe 
wc;rld  into  a  holocaust  of  war.  In  peace  they 
prepare  only  for  war.  They  take,  therefore, 
to  war  as  naturally  as  tlie  bird  to  the  air, 
hence  the  regimentation,  the  suppressiciii  of 
personal  libeities,  the  complete  mobilization 
of  the  nation's  power,  the  martial  spirit — 
all  these  Instruments  cf  war  are  rooted  in 
thf"  German  tradition  and  are  readily  In- 
vok.?d  In  war. 

We  know  that  at  lea.st  since  1933  half  of 
the  income  of  that  great  nation  hat.  been 
spent  getting  ready  for  "der  Tag,"  tht  day 
when  the  war  dogs  should  be  unleashed. 
Imagine  the  might  which  was  raised  in  all 
those  years.  Every  factory  was  geared  for 
war  production,  every  farm,  every  laborer, 
every  family  m.ade  a  smooth  working,  dis- 
ciplined cog  In  this  colossal  war  machine. 
You  have,  therefore,  one  of  the  earth's  might- 
iest powers  completely  mobilized,  throbbing 
In  measured  riiythm  its  whole  force  huiled 
and  ordered  by  a  single  sinister  satanlc  gen- 
ius. There  was  never  such  power  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Man  never  faced  such  a 
menace. 

Tire  very  education  of  the  children  In  the 
schools,  in  sptcial  movements  into  which 
they  wtie  Iriducted  from  their  homes,  the 
Iron  rigor  of  the  discipline  which  a  system  of 
secret  police  Imposed  upon  every  per.ion 
made  every  man,  woman,  and  child  a  moving 
unity.  Tills  whole  great  people  had  Its 
Imagination  and  fancy  touched  with  visions 
and  dreams  of  conquest  and  gain.  Tlie 
wealth  of  the  earth  was  held  up  as  the 
Spanish  Main,  to  be  plundered  by  the  most 
efficient  piracy  conscience  could  conceive. 

Every  person  was  made  conscious  of  a 
stake  which  he  or  she  had  In  that  gain.  In 
other  words.  Hitler  has  painted  upon  the 
retina  of  the  German  eye  not  only  grand  pic- 
tures of  national  power,  but  he  has  Identified 
every  one  of  his  people  with  that  mighty 
struggle,  so  that  he  or  she  has  not  only  the 
push  of  fear  and  discipline,  but  the  pulling 
hunger  of  vanity  and  selfishness. 

We  know  that  for  a  generation  the  same 
philosophy  has  goaded  the  Japw,  smarting 
under  the  conscience  of  their  natural  base- 
ness and  inferiority,  they  but  slept,  worked, 
dreamed  conquest  against  the  day  when 
they  could  strike  down  their  white  masteia 
whom  they  both  despised  and  envied.  Hence. 
sacrifice  was  a  stepping  stone  toward  the 
long-looked-for  opportunity.    Every  instru- 


ment  of  that  power  have  they  forged   into 
weapons  for  this  struggle, 

Do  we  not  shudder  to  think  of  otir  weak- 
ness in  the  face  of  this  Jungle  strength.  Our 
very  civilization.  Christianity,  and  culture 
put  us  at  a  dtsarivantttge  In  such  a  contest. 
iTidustrlal  and  American  genius.  In  our  kind 
of  a  world,  which  if  harnessed  to  the  chariots 
cf  war  might  have  smitten  the  earth,  w« 
hitched  to  the  chariots  of  peace  to  edify  the 
earth.  They  built  for  war — we  built  for 
peace.  Now  the  destiny  of  man  Is  to  be  de- 
termined upon  the  flv'd  '  war.  Con  we 
p  apt  ourselves,  can  we  change  over?  Not 
only  mechanically,  but  mentally  and  spir- 
itually, to  meet  the  foe  up;^n  h'.s  own  ground 
at  his  own  game,  with  hi«  own  weapons. 
Can  we  impregnate  e\ery  man,  every  woman, 
every  child  who  flchta  on  our  side  to  the 
consciousness  that  he  or  bhe  has.  too,  a  per- 
sonal stake  In  the  outcome  of  this  struggle, 
which  means  that  he  shall  not  only  keep 
what  he  or  she  has,  but  gain  more  and  better 
If  we  win. 

What  better  do  we  offer  our  fighters — our 
people?  Are  we  really  determined  and  re- 
roivfd  In  our  hearts  that.  If  we  win,  we  shall 
make  it  a  bonanza  for  the  earth:  that,  so  help 
us  God.  we  shall  bring  freedom  to  the  race 
of  man:  we  shall  strike  down  tyranny,  uproot 
force,  chain  the  god  of  war  tighter  than  ever 
Prometheus  was  bound?  Do  we  s'-ear  that 
the  hope  of  man  which  flutters  upon  our  ban- 
ners shall  be  released  and  those  banners  wave 
triumphant  over  the  world;  that  every  child 
be  better  and  healthier  born,  t>e  better  edu- 
cated, according  to  his  inclinations  and  his 
powers:  that  every  man  and  woman  reach 
nearer  to  the  possibilities  God  has  given  him; 
that  the  agents  of  science  be  harnessed  for 
the  comfort  and  beauty  of  every  home;  that 
cMsease  shall  be  uprooted,  poverty  overcome, 
f.'ar  erased  from  the  mind  of  man;  that  we 
shall  keep  together  In  peace,  as  we  have  in 
V  ar  to  build  a  better  world?  Are  there 
strong  voices  who  can  give  us  these  assur- 
ince.s  and  arouse  us  to  u  oneness  around 
these  aims  and  make  them  real  to  us  all? 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  prophet  of  pessimism, 
hut  I  hutnbly  suggest  that  we  consider  that 
It  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  our  kind  of 
democracy  can  stand  against  the  totalitarian 
sta'"  of  this  day.  Indeed,  It  Is  both  a  bright 
and  a  dark  page  of  history  that  the  only 
power  which  has  stood  against  the  dictator 
IS  a  power  whose  principles,  though  estimable, 
are  not  democratic  The  discipline  of  the 
heroic  people  of  Russia,  althour.b  apiiarcntly 
volnntarlly  accepted  with  matchless  fervor  by 
those  great  people  emanates  from  the  top  and 
not  the  bottom  of  the  structure. 

There  are  some  who  say  hat  all  discipline 
Is  tyrannical.  Not  so.  If  a  f  ingle  vj^rant  Im- 
poses his  will  upon  a  people  and  holds  them 
in  a  viseiike  discipline,  that  is  tyranny.  But 
If  a  free  people,  conscious  of  the  great  danger 
which  threatens  them,  deeply  moved  by  the 
menace  which  hangs  over  their  heads,  subject 
themselves  freely  and  voluntarily  to  a  rigor- 
ous Qlsclpllne.  that  Is  not  tyranny  but  the 
highest  kind  of  democracy  ThU  la  the  su- 
preme challenge  to  our  people.  Can  we  vol- 
untarily Impose  ujwn  ourselves  the  stem 
ordering  which  alone  can  make  us  strong 
enough  to  stand  up  against  the  ruthless  clD- 
ciency  of  a  totalitarian  Dower? 

Can  we  give  of  ourselves,  can  we  give  of  our 
money,'  can  we  give  of  our  luxuries,  can  we 
make  voluntarily  the  sacrifices  which  the 
dictators  Impose  upon  their  jjeople,  which 
will  give  us  a  chance  againet  them?  This, 
then,  is  the  supreme  test  of  democracy.  In 
all  the  world  It  shall  prove  not  only  whether 
It  shall  live  but  whether  It  deserves  to  live; 
It  shall  prove  whether  It  Is  a  dying  or  a 
dynamic  order.  Not  only,  therefore,  are  the 
eyes  of  all  who  now  live  upon  us  but  the  stem 
gaze  of  hUtory  Is  focused  upon  everything 
we  do  and  everything  we  do  not  do.     WUl 
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we  bf  hig  cnouch  to  sacrifice  cur  very  hber- 
tles.  oil.  very  frt-id.m.  tcmp;narlly  in  crder 
that  we  ni;»:I.t  preserve  these  ^P^y  liberties 
ar-id  tiuit  very  Ireedcm  lur  ihc  l^ug  time  to 
c.  n-.f? 

I  rcmmoiid  to  y.u  whiU  a  ^rr.il  Ent;hsh 
Juci.-e  'he  pre^'-'^i.t  Ma.-ter  cf  the  Rolls  uf 
C.rf,"  Br.tiiln.  said  iii  Wu  I-ur.gi>iii  ii  bu  iU'  — 
i;.a:  the  poopie  In  Rritain  have  made  the  very 
fcacri9ie  rf  their  u.>uiil  rl:hls  and  j.rivile.'.cfi 
a  chal'.ence  v, :;ich  they  have  hurled  mtn  the 
f.ice  cf  t^ictu'orshp  as  the  sup!»T!i>  evidence 
(f  th«'ir  de?crmin;it.!Gn  that  th'se  lil>ertie5 
6h><!I   live  1,^:.):; 

Our  t  iref.i'ht  rs  se:  up  <>n  th;.'"  c-.nt;!ient  a 
ne*  Kind  tf  na'liin.  hu.lt  a  new  Kind  of  a 
wiirl  1  In  d'Vnii  so  thry  mtido  every  chnl- 
lep.ijf^— the  rhuller.ee  of  the  Old  Wnrld  syi'.^ra. 
the  challenge  uf  th.e  New  Wcrld  d;\n£;ers  and 
ditBc'ilties.  They  overf-ame  them  iiU  and  they 
emerged  stronger  atid  mightur  with  every 
passing  day 

We  shall  therefore  conquer  as  well  the  new 
menace,  this  hideous  moi\5ter  which  h.-\s 
reared  his  ugly  head  to  devour  the  earth. 
We  "Shall  Blay  it  and  bury  It  beneath  the 
highest  mountains  of  man's  determination; 
we  shall  feuard  It  throughout  tinre  to  see  that 
It  la  not  resurrected;  we  shall  link  the  earth 
In  a  new  spirit  of  good  will  and  cooperation; 
we  shall  set  up  machinery  which  can  order 
the  good  earth  as  man  and  God  would  have  it. 

Fr  <m  the  confidence  we  have  In  what  we 
can  do,  from  what  we  have  done  in  cur  long 
and  honorable  past,  we  know  that  we  shall  so 
meet  this  new  challenge;  that  they  who  come 
after  us  will  say  that  we  kept  our  rendezvous 
with  destiny;  we  were  true  to  the  race  of  man. 


Armistice  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  Nrw  Mkxico 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  S'ovetnber  15.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  work  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
toward  a  league  of  nation.s  became  the 
subject  of  bitter  political  debate  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war.  No  one  then 
thou^jht  that  war  on  a  world-wide  scale 
would  aeain  be  possible.  The  horrors  of 
World  Wnr  No.  1  had  been  so  great  that 
no  nation  or  group  of  nations  would 
again  plunrre  humanity  into  such  dev- 
astatins  trasedy. 

Unfortunately,  wc  are  finding  out  that 
all  the  planning  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
should  not  have  been  in  vain.  We  ar-^ 
learnins:  that  a  league  of  nations  was 
necesi:ary  then  and  is  more  than  ever 
nectssary  now.  Thousihtful  writers  and 
speakers  are  frequently  expressing  that 
point  of  view. 

On  Armistice  Day  of  1943,  the  Honor- 
able Huston  Thompson,  formerly  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
Stales,  spoke  at  the  tomb  of  President 
Wilson  in  the  Washington  Cathedral. 
His  address  i^  of  importance  in  that  it 
points  again  to  the  urgency  of  going  for- 
ward from  the  point  reached  by  a  great 
President  in  the  last  war.  It  stresses  the 
desirability  of  u.sing  the  machinery  al- 
ready erected  and  calls  upon  us  now  to 
flni>h  the  task  to  which  our  arms  were 
dedicated  25  years  ago. 


Under  the  p-jrmi.ssicn  granted  me  I  acid 
that  address  at  this  point: 

We  meet  a~ain  r.t  the  t.nib  of  Woodrow 
WlLs^n  to  take,  as  he  wcu'.d  say.  common 
C'un.sel  of  the  past,  the  present,  a:  d  the 
future 

It  I-'  weil  that  vvc  do  so  en  this  twenty-hfth 
ai:nivp:sary  of  the  armistice  of  *he  Great  War; 
intcrrst;i>2r.  becausp  he  v^a*;  then  tl-.e  world's 
preate.si  leader;  important,  becauar  he  had  led 
our  arms  to  victory  and  the  world  out  cl  a 
wilderness  of  rr.clrclin^  tilofm.  to  the  thresh- 
old of  a  premised  land:  nec.-»^sary,  because  we, 
p.-  d  the  ir.  t  of  the  Wurkl.  havii;g  turned 
uway  from  his  proptam.  have  since  b'jen  wan- 
derint'  m  the  wildomess. 

D'les  it  not  in  th:.s  hour  behc^ove  us.  then, 
to  pause  and  CTsider  a  brief  b;"c;;p:ound  of 
our  Immortal  loader?  We  new  knew  that  his 
philosophy  was  embodied  In  tv%o  of  hi^  favor- 
ite pcems — Kiplmt:  s  If.  and  Wcrdsworth's 
Har)py  Warrior.  As  one  of  his  studcn:?.  1 
can  go  back  to  the  days  uf  hifl  pr.ifcssc.rihip 
at  Princeton  and  see  h  m  standing  before 
his  cla.^s.  .^n  aura  seem,  to  be  abotu  him, 
as  with  arm  raised  ard  finger  pointed,  he 
sketches  subjects  of  ronstituticnal,  economic, 
or  International  Interest.  He  lUumir.ates 
them  With  such  a  glow  that  invariably  there 
Is  an  outburst  of  applause  and  out  into  the 
world  go  students  who  will  never  forget  the 
thrill  that  came  from  this  gifted  teacher. 

E'evated  to  the  presidency  of  Princeton, 
thereafter  authors,  scholars,  and  thn.kcrs 
gravitate  toward  the  little  town  of  Prince- 
ton, making  it  a  mecca  of  hiijh  thoughts  and 
high  endeavor. 

We  behold  him  struggling  to  keep  Prince- 
ton University  a  citadel  of  democracy,  seeking 
to  fire  it  with  what  he  believes  --hctild  be  its 
ideal.  In  the  language  of  Klplli.g,  h.'  was 
willing,  in  this  effort,  to  "make  one  heap  cf 
of  all  his  winnings  and  ri5k  it  in  one  turn  of 
pitch  and  toss,  and  lose,  and  start  again  at 
his  (your I  beginnings  "  He  lost,  but  m  los- 
ing he  was  elevated  to  the  p(,ivo:  norship  of 
New  Jersey,  where  he  staked  his  ail  in  behalf 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  in  the  in'crests 
of  the  inarticulate  ma.ssPF.  This  tim.e  his 
reward  was  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States 

Immediately,  his  eflorts  were  deciirated  to 
wliat  he  term.cd  the  New  Freedom  W.th  ;i 
swiftness  that  was  startling  he  put  thrcv.g.i 
legislative  acts,  backing  them  up  with  ad- 
mmistraiive  action  that  made  the  Govern- 
ment more  responsive  to  the  pet  p'.e  Ar.d  he 
was  suceecling  beyond  even  his  dreams,  when 
suddenly  the  wcrld  was  ablaze  with  the  at- 
tack of  the  Huns.  Calling  on  e. ery  energy 
ill  hi.s  makevtp,  he  scught  to  keep  us  neutral, 
but  our  Nation,  w.is  s<  on  eneu;;t'd. 

Over  night  tins  lover  of  peace  became  a 
teriible  warrior — terrible  to  h;.^  enemies  be- 
cause of  his  implacable  drive  and  extraordi- 
nary administrative  execution.  Remember- 
In^-T  how  totally  unprepared  we  were,  history 
will  probably  never  record  a  greater  speed  or 
effort   under  such   circumstances 

.\s  democracy  and  liberalism  disappeared 
down  o\er  the  hrrizon,  out  cf  th?  western 
world,  Woodrow  Wilson  arv  se  to  battle  for 
the  cause  cf  democracy.  He  f'lrmulated  and 
expounded  the  reasons  for  which  we  were 
battling  in  his  Eight,  and  then  his  Fourteen 
Points. 

Now.  he  was  t.-;'.king  to  u;  a*  .'Vmc'Tic.ins, 
rousing  us.  convincii.e  us,  convicm-;  u.>  as  t  > 
cur  duties.  We  would  have  to  yield  up  fur 
the  duration  many  of  cur  mos'  chenshed 
rights — freedom  of  speech,  of  assemblage,  of 
the  press,  even  of  person  and  prf  i^erty  Just 
as  he  set  those  Princeton  students  on  tire,  so 
he  fired  this  Nation,  and  when  he  had  mold- 
ed It  into  a  cohesive  lorce  he  t\:rncd  and 
addressed  the  world,  and  In  particular  the 
German  people,  behind  the  Germ.\n  Army. 

Above  the  global  roar  he  iiivi'ed  humanity 
to  consider  the  fundamentals  ol  a  just  peace. 


He  went  so  far  es  to  suggest  that  after  we 
had  conquered  the  eneiwy  there  be  a  peace 
Without  victory,  me.inmg  thereby  one  with- 
out a  spirit  of  revenge. 

Then  a  strange  phenomenon  occuirod.  Be- 
hnd  the  enemies'  hnes  there  was  a  kind  ol 
mental  paralysis  as  people  listened  to  this 
voice  of  democracy.  He  described  democracy 
."..s  he  had  seen  it  in  our  own  Ipr.d. 

Who  will  challenge  the  thou  ht  that  those 
trumpeting  notes  of  his  across  the  wcrld  were 
us  much  the  cause  of  bringing  ubout  defeat 
of  the  enemy  as  were  our  brave  armies?  And 
the  world  thu  listened  wa*:.  for  the  moment, 
delirious  with  Joy  when  the  surrender  came 
and  soldiers  stackt^d  their  arms.  Perhaps 
never  arain  will  humanity  feel  such  a  thrill 
1:5  it  did  on  that  day. 

At  first  a  victorious  peace  seemed  to  be  In 
the  making.  Having  attained  one  of  our 
great  objectives,  he  next  proposed  "such  a 
peace  as  will  sati.'-fy  the  longing  of  the  whole 
world  for  disinterested  Jusucc,  embodied  in 
the  settlements  which  are  based  upon  some- 
thing much  better  and  much  more  lasting 
than  the  selflsh  competitive  interests  of  pow- 
erful states." 

But  humanity  which  had  gladly  climbed 
the  heights  with  him  became  confused  by 
voices  of  prejudice  ai.d  passion,  and,  seized 
with  inertia,  turned  away,  and  went  down 
the  slopes. 

Woodrow  Wilson  had  proposed  a  world  or- 
ganized for  peace  through  a  League  cf  Na- 
tions embodied  in  what  he  termed  a  Cove- 
nant That  Covenant  was  given  its  death 
blow  by  the  refusal  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  to  confirm  it.  As 
he  saw  his  cause  deserted  this  prophet  ut- 
tered the  followmc,  at  Omaha,  Septemt)€r  8, 
1919: 

"I  can  predict  with  absolute  certainty  that 
within  another  generation  there  will  he  an- 
other world  war  if  the  nations  of  the  world 
do  not  concert  the  method  by  which  to  pre- 
vent it." 

.■\nd  a  week  later,  at  San  Diego,  September 
19,   1919: 

■  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  war  we 
have  Just  been  through,  though.  It  was  shot 
through  with  terror  of  every  kind,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  war  we  would  have  to 
face  next  t!me.  •  •  •  What  the  Germans 
used  were  toys  as  compared  with  what  wou.d 
bf  used  in  the  n^xt  war." 

Vv"hen  V.'oodrow  Wilson  passed  on.  well 
miglit  his  opponents  have  thought  that  lie 
had  entered  Valhalla,  never  to  return.  At 
last  they  viewed  him  as  one  who  had  passed, 
after  life's  fltfull  fever,  into  perpetual  obscu- 
rity. What  was  wanted,  they  said,  wa^  a  more 
realistic  philosuphy  than  hi?.  Practical  lead- 
ers were  experted  to  follow  one  another 
throtich  what  seem.ed  to  be  a  very  unobsciired 
future.  In  fact,  lite  took  on  such  a  rosy  hue 
that  these  self-appointed  seers  thouoht  tliat 
the  events  of  the  time  were  Justifying  their 
prcphecie.T  Peoples  and  nations  seemed  to 
prcsper  Apparent  but  not  real  wealth  ac- 
cumulated and  pvramidod  itself.  We  actual- 
ly reached  the  stage  where  we  believed  that 
there  would   be  no  returning  to  want. 

The  rumblings  from  abroad  were  so  dull 
and  obscure  that  they  seemed  to  come  from 
another  wcrld.  Nations  were  at  peace  with 
their  neighbors  and  there  appeared  no  reascn 
why  such  a  state  should  not  continue.  At 
least,  we  were  beyond  involvem.ent  in  wars 
with  any  foreign  government. 

Only  a  global  financial  crash  threw  out  a 
warning  Then  came  rumblings,  reports,  dis- 
turbanees,  and  the  second  conflagration  burst 
upon  the  world,  engulfing  us,  "as  Woodrow 
Wilson  had  said  it  would 

Now  the  clouds  are  lifting.  Tlie  horizon 
brightens  Our  wurld  is  beginning  to  plan 
another  after-war  program. 

Is  It  too  much  to  say  that  the  plan  of  Mos- 
cow points  tcward  a  League  of^'at.o-i'''  Can 
we  not  with  fair  confidence  predict   that  it 
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will  be  the  League  cf  Nations  ere  long?  Has 
not  our  Senate,  which  was  stymied  in  the 
past  by  fear,  practically  removed  tliat  prlitl- 
cal  and  mental  hazard  througli  the  endorse- 
metu  cf  the  action  at  Moscow? 

"There  Is  no  other  conceivable  way  In  which 
any  other  League  of  Nations  is  attainable," 
said  WilFon. 

No  one  can  successfully  challenge  his 
thought  behind  the  League,  since  It  is 
founded  on  cccperatlon  through  tlie  "cultlva- 
ticn  cf  friendship." 

Such  a  "friendship  must  have  a  machin- 
ery," said  Wilson.  "If  I  cannot  correspond 
with  you,"  he  added,  "if  I  cannot  learn  ycur 
mind,  if  I  cannot  cooperate  with  you.  I  can- 
not be  ycur  friend,  and  if  the  world  is  to 
remain  a  body  of  friends  it  must  have  the 
means  of  friendship,  the  means  of  constant 
friendly  intercourse,  the  means  of  constant 
watchfulness  over  the  common  interest.  I 
never  thought,"  he  continued,  "that  I  had  a 
bif;  difference  with  a  man  that  I  did  not  find 
when  I  came  into  conference  with  him  that 
rJtcr  all,  it  was  ratlier  a  little  difference  and 
that  if  we  were  frank  with  one  another,  and 
n.d  not  too  much  stand  upon  that  great 
enemy  of  mankind  which  is  called  pride  we 
wuuki  come  together.  It  is  the  wi&h  to  come 
tcyothcr  that  Ir  more  than  half  of  the 
pr-c;si." 

Tliese  utterances  of  a  Christian  statesman 
r.invey  in  essence  one  of  the  great  themes  of 
the  New  Test.ament. 

But  men  say  that  by  adopting  the  covenant 
ve  will  f-u.Ter  a  lo:s  of  sovereignty.  How  can 
this  be  when  the  actions  of  th.e  nations  are 
mutually  voluntary,  and  withdrawal  from  the 
covenant  permissible?  If  that  he  a  sur- 
lendrr,  tiien  Is  man's  whole  life  a  surrender 
aiic^  the  teach  ngs  of  democracy  a  vain  thing. 

When,  In  ilie  approaching  days,  nations 
will  meet  r.gain  to  form  a  global  association, 
what  will  they  demand?  Will  It  not  bo  a 
secnntv  based  on  the  respect  and  preserva- 
tion of  all  against  external  aggression;  respect 
Icr  the  political  independence  ol  each  of  us, 
advice  and  common  counsel  as  to  the  me<jn5 
cf  cur  prctection;  a  severance  of  all  trade 
and  financial  relations  toward  thote  uno 
would  violate  our  compact;  the  support  of 
r;  rh  fcr  all  in  financial,  economic,  war-like 
matters;  a  freedom  of  religion  and  worship; 
a  Iree  commercial  intercourbe  in  the  world 
and  freedom  from  unjust  and  vexatious  re- 
str.clions? 

All  of  these  protect  icns  are,  l;ov  ever,  clearly 
expressed  in  the  Covenant  of  ths  League. 
Why,  then,  a-sk  for  another  Lcagtie? 

So,  despite  an  almost  universal  conspiracy 
t'>  spe',k  In  whispers,  if  at  all.  In  th?  last 
2')  years,  about  the  League,  logic,  and  reascn 
are  driving  us  tcward  it.  and  into  it,  as  surely 
as  the  sun  has  risen  this  day.  Wr.h  its 
uoctusion  will  emerge  a  lona;  dcferied  t  lory 
for  h*!n  b'^side  whose  mortal  remains  we 
stand  today. 

As  he  speaks  to  us  from  the  tomb  I  believe 
wo  can  hear  him  say,  "Finish  tlie  t;  sk  to 
which  our  arms  are  dedicated.  Then  draw 
a  veil  over  the  mistakes  of  the  pa.st  Bc'.::n 
rpTln  at  your  beginnings,  with  charity  for 
nil  and  mr.lice  toward  none;  let  security 
founded  upon  friendship,  be  the  watchword." 


Political  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REI.IARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  K.  AMDRESEN 

OF    MIN^ESGTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  16,  1943 

Mr.    AUGUST    H.    ANDRE3EN.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  Tuesday 
eveninp,  November  16,  1943,  in  the  Con- 
gress Sfjeaks  series: 

Tlie  issue  cf  providing  $800,000  000  for  food 
subsidies,  as  demanded  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  New  Deal  superguard.  will  be 
up  fcr  consideration  in  Congress  en  Thursday 
of  this  week.  Tlie  adm.inistration  of  this  pro- 
posal is  under  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, com.mculy  called  the  O.  P.  A.  This 
agency  has  for  its  ch'ef  spokesman  and  econo- 
mist, an  inexperienced  and  intellectual  young 
man  by  name  of  Richard  Gilbert,  a  leading 
thinker  of  the  superguard,  and  also  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Henderson-Ginsburg  philosophy 
which  proclaims  that  the  American  people 
are  not  fit  to  govern  themselves,  and  that 
they,  the  Intellectual  but  Inexperienced  bu- 
reaucracy must  permanently  take  over  and 
direct  the  .social,  economic,  and  political  wel- 
fare of  all  of  the  people.  In  other  wt.rds, 
thpse  bureaucrats  in  the  superguard  are 
laying  plans  to  continue  themselves  In  power 
on  the  domestic  front,  and  the  food  subsidy 
proposal  Is  one  of  the  pchcmes  which  they 
intend   to  tise  to   again   foci   the  people. 

Last  nlrht,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  listen, 
over  another  network,  to  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  Congressman  Wright  Patman.  a  ie'.d- 
ing  New  Deal  Democrat,  who  extolled  the  vir- 
tues of  the  O  PA  and  food  subsidies,  and 
told  the  C'.juntry  that  the  issue  of  subsd  es 
and  roll-backs  was  a  political  issue  He 
charged  the  Republicans  with  a  conspiracy 
to  defeat  the  New  Deal  subsidy  prognun.  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  question  of  food 
su'jEidics  was  an  economic  is;-ue,  but  now 
that  Mr,  Patman,  as  spokesman  for  the  Pr"s- 
idcnt  and  the  New  Deal  superguard.  has 
come  out  in  the  open,  and  declared  th.e  is  uc 
to  be  strictly  p<ilitlcai,  I  will  ttke  him  .md 
the  administration  at  their  word.  Further- 
mrre,  if  the  Republicans  have  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  defeat  subsidies,  which  I 
emphatically  deny,  then  there  must  be  a  let 
of  Republicans  In  the  country.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  the  solid  Democratic 
South,  Includ.ng  the  Siate  of  Texas,  arc  bit- 
terly opposed  to  food  subsidies.  A  fel'.ow 
Texan  of  Mr.  Patman,  Judge  Joseph  Mont- 
ague, of  Fort  Worth,  denounces  subsidies  as 
a  fcrm  of  government  "bribery  and  black- 
mall."  He  al.so  states  that  the  subsidy 
scheme  is  a  part  of  a  bureaucratic  program 
to  •■revolutionize  the  social,  economic,  aid 
political  structure  of  this  country."  Judge 
Montague  is  a  Democrat.  Congressman 
He-nhy  Ste\gai.l,  a  Democrat  and  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  is 
leading  the  fight  against  the  subsidy  schtme. 
I  could  mention  at  least  50  mere  prominent 
Democrats  in  the  House  who  are  of  the  E.ime 
opinion,  including  the  distinguished  states- 
man from  Texas.  Hatton  Eumnees.  Does  the 
administration  believe  that  thc_e  men  v.ould 
enter  into  a  ccmpiracy?  I  might  also  add 
that  the  Democrats  have  a  working  majority 
In  Congress,  and  they  could  put  throuj^h  any 
legislat. en  demanded  by  their  leader,  but 
most  of  them  have  refused  to  continue  being 
Uicd  as  "rul:ber  stamps." 

F.amcrs  everywhere,  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  consum- 
ers are  cppoTd  to  food  subsidies  to  be  paid 
out  cf  the  United  States  Treasury.  They 
are  willing  to  pay  their  cwn  grocery  bill. 
Th;y  rcccgnizL'  that  fcr  ev^ry  dcl'ar  tak  n 
cut  cf  the  Treasury  to  help  pay  en  grocery 
bills,  they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  approxi- 
niat'i'ly  i3  in  taxes  and  much  mere  in  interest 
on  Government  bends. 

Th?  trouble  With  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  his  New  D?al  csscciatcs,  la  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  10  yeirs,  they 
have  bcccme  so  accustomed  to  paying  cut 
b.llions  of  dollars  from  the  Treastiry  In  their 
eSrrt  to  reia.n  politic.il  support,  that  t'  cy 
now  feel  it  nece5,sary  to  mate  a  pcllticJ 
offer  for  1944  to  pay  a  few  dollars  on  evf-y 


one's  gf'-'cery  bill,  which  Includes  RcckefellM 
and  Henry  Ford,  eut  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpay- 
ers— and  that  means  all  of  the  people.  Dt  n't 
forget  that  we  h.ive  had  a  new  tax  bill,  with' 
Increased  rate*,  every  year  fcr  the  pa.st  10 
ye?rs. 

Let  us  examine  the  merits  of  the  subsidy 
prcpf'sal  and  se«'  hew  it  works.  Thus  far,  the 
iub.<=;dy  scheme  ccntemplates  puymg  a  part 
of  your  milk,  butter  and  meat  bill.  If  th« 
average  Individual  uses  6  quarto  of  mlllt  a 
work,  the  Governm.ent  will  pay  1  cent  a 
quart  subsidy,  or  12  60  for  the  year.  Accord- 
ing to  the  W.ir  Feed  Administration,  the  milk 
Euteldy  to  save  ycu  f 2  60  a  y?ar  en  yr  ur  milt 
bill,  will  cnst  the  taxpayers  $93  000  000  for 
3  months  or  $360,000,000  for  a  year.  The  roll- 
back and  subsidy  on  butter  Is  5  centa  a 
pound.  11  you  can  get  It.  Uncier  the  rationing 
.>;vstem  ct  16  points  per  pound,  you  may  b« 
able  to  pet  12  pounds  cf  butter  a  year,  which 
fleurea  up  a  saving  cf  60  cent*  on  butter  for 
12  months.  This  small  item  will  coat  the 
taxpayers  1 90 .000  000  a  year.  Under  the  roll- 
back and  subsidy  scheme  ycu  are  suppos^'d  to 
save  3  cents  per  pound  on  meat,  if  ycu  hr. ve 
poiiits  enough  to  get  It  after  buying  butter. 
We  will  aspume  that  you  can  buv  2  prunda 
of  meat  a  we^k.  which  means,  under  the  fUb- 
sidy  plan,  that  the  Govemmrnt  will  pay  6 
cents  a  week  on  your  meat  bill,  or  13  12  a 
year.  The  total  cost  of  the  mnt  .<rbsldy  for 
a  year  Is  estimated  to  be  $350,000,000 

Now,  let  us  do  a  little  simple  Btlthmetlc. 
.The  sponsors  of  the  subsidy  scheme  propose 
to  save  you  $2  60  a  year  on  your  milk  bill, 
60  cents  a  vear  on  your  butter  bill,  and  $3  12 
a  year  on  your  meat  bill,  making  n  total  env- 
ln<T  on  this  part  of  your  grocery  IjIU  for  1P44 
of  f  6  32.  And  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers,  and 
tl;ai  mpanf  all  of  you,  the  ftn'-^ering  sum 
of  tSOO  000,000.  to  say  ncthing  of  the  Pddl- 
tlonal  cost  of  hiring  thousands  of  New  Deal 
administrators  to  police  and  adm-nister  the 
sf'heme.  This  Is  to  save  you  $632  on  your 
1944   election-year  grocery   bill. 

Let  us  do  a  lltt'e  more  flgurir  g.  Of  courfe. 
the  Treasury  dees  not  have  the  C8O0  0J0  0CO 
and,  therefore,  more  lax'^s  must  be  raised 
and  more  ixmds  scld  to  each  of  you.  If  thia 
.=um  is  t'l  be  raised  by  taxation,  the  normal 
tax  rate  mu5;t  be  increa"-ed  from  10  "percent 
p«  fix'Hl  by  the  new  tax  bill,  to  11  fl  percent. 
Everyone  realise*  that  money  rared  by  tax- 
ation must  first  be  uj-ed  to  finance  and  win 
the  war  and,  therefore.  It  will  be  rcTssary 
for  the  Treasury  to  sell  you  War  8?vli  ga 
bonds  to  make  up  this  subsidy  fund  fcr  1941. 
When  we  ccnsider  that  our  national  debt 
may  be  over  $300,COO.OGO,COO  bef.ire  the  end 
of  the  war,  no  cne  exi>ects  that  the  6800,- 

000  OCX)  In  bonds  sold  to  rr.ise  the  money  to 
save  ycu  J6  32  on  your  1944  grocery  bill  will 
be  paid  within  50  years.  The  Interest  alone 
on  the  e8O0,C00,00O  for  50  years  at  the  rote 
allowed  fnr  War  Saving's  bond.s  will  be 
IMGOOOOOOO  and  the  tctul  amount  paid  out 
in  iiiterest  and  principal  to  redeem  the  bonds 
will  be  $1,960,000,000,  or  more  than  2«i  times 
the  amount  of  the  original  subsidy.  This 
means  that  In  the  end  every  consumer  v.'ill 
pay  around  $19  in  taxes  to  save  (6.32  on  your 
1944  elrciloi.-year  grocery  bill.  Some  ar».jue. 
why  worry  about  what  is  poing  to  t^ice  place 
60  years  from  1944.  Well.  If  we  don't  pay 
our  grocery  bill  today,  your  children  and 
grandchildren  will  be  called  upon  to  do  It. 

1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  coming 
gen? raticiio  will  have  enough  cf  a  burden  on 
ihelr  shoulders  to  help  pay  for  the  cost  of 
tli.s  traffic  war. 

Congresnifcn  Patman,  as  the  spokesman 
for  the  administration,  did  not  present  » 
single  argument  for  the  food-fuliEldy  scheme. 
On  the  contrary.  In  hia  tiespcration  be 
charycd  political  conspiracy  against  radio 
commentators,  news  columnists,  and  Repub- 
licans, and  b...m.cd  thrm  for  InHatlon  and 
future  econom.ic  ce^llnpse.  Ihe  CanprcsaTuan 
fortet-s  that  the  New  Deal  and  I'l-s  p  "'— '"<* 
eccnomy  has  been  In  power  for  the  past  10 
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years  aiid  B".ii  h.i^  rnutiol  of  tl;o  G^vern- 
meii:  w;:h  u  D^iiicCiatlc  majority  In  tyjth 
H.>u>fS  c.f  CoUJjesy  Niw  Deal  failures  can- 
not t;(  .'-liUritcd  fi'ide  eo  Uifhtly,  Mr.  Sp*  kes- 
man.  mid  the  ptople  know  It  and  wUl  re- 
member in  1S44 

C<  iiir-p 'Srn  \!i  PITMAN  also  said  that  the 
Government  w-is  buyu.g  une-half  ut  all  ccm- 
ninUKifs  upon  whRh  a  subsidy  wi.s  paid.  If 
thus  si.i'einent  were  correct,  ycu  would  not 
be  able  to  get  enough  meat.  mUk,  and  butter 
lo  give  yourself  a  diet  for  the  average  Hotten- 
tot If  tlie  statement  Is  i-.ccurate,  we  have 
one  oi  the  answers  for  raising  the  points  on 
butter  Ir.  m  8  t<)  16  points,  and  the  reason 
for  the  scarcity  of  milk.  Time  will  not  per- 
mit to  unalyzi-  all  commi  dities,  but  In  the 
faae  of  butter,  the  Government  bought  456.- 

000  CXX)  pound.s  or  35  percent  of  the  produc- 
tion of  butter  between  February  and  October 

1  of  this  year,  to  be  used  by  the  armed 
forces,  lend-lease  for  our  allies,  and  for  other 
purp  ses.  That  Is  the  reason  for  the  short- 
age cf  butter  lo  take  care  of  civilian  needs. 

Let  me  add  here  that  certain  subs.dles 
were  authoriztd  by  Congress  to  Increase  the 
prixlucilon  of  critical  materials.  Food  sub- 
sidies to  con.sumtrs.  as  I  have  outlined  are 
Inflationary  ard  will  retard  production  of 
fcMXls  instead  of  liureasing  them.  Producers 
of  foi  d  need  man  and  machine  power  to  pro- 
duce In  abundance,  and  they  must  be  placed 
In  a  proper  com{>etlllve  position  with  refer- 
ence to  price  levels.  If  we  are  to  keep  our 
armed  forces  and  civilians  with  adequate  sup- 
plies of  food. 

The  people  cf  the  United  Spates  are  rapidly 
discovering  that  they  are  being  governed  by 
bureaucratic  orders,  regulations,  and  direc- 
tives from  Washington,  many  of  which  are 
IllegiU.  Instead  of  by  laws  enacted  by  your 
Congress — and  they  don't  like  It.  Prior  to 
10  years  ago— the  Inception  of  the  New  Deal — 
It  was  the  custom  for  a  large  majority  of 
the  American  people  to  respect  laws  enacted 
by  Congress.  They  expected  the  Executive 
•nd  the  courts  to  administer  and  construe 
•uch  laws  according  to  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. Our  G.jvernment  was  designed  lo  be 
one  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

But  this  kind  of  trad.tlonal  American  gov- 
ernment has  been  changed,  and  we  are  new 
largely  governed  by  men— call  them  bureau- 
crats, if  you  piease.  who  disregard  the  Intent 
of  C« ingress,  and  Issue  thousands  of  orders 
•nd  regulations  according  to  their  personal 
views  as  to  how  our  domestic  economy  and 
government  should  be  run.  I  am  not  saying 
that  all  offlcials  In  key  places  are  unfit  men 
for  the  positions  which  they  occupy,  because 
they  are  scores  of  good  men  who  are  trying 
their  utmost  to  carry  out  laws  according  to 
the  will  of  Corgress.  But  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  President  has  seen  fit  to  place  so 
many  Inexperienced  and  Incompetent  men  In 
high  policy-m:iking  positions,  when  It  Is  well 
known  that  most  of  these  officials  are  bend- 
ing every  eCort  to  reshape  our  democracy — to 
what  appears  to  be  a  socialistic  state,  and 
to  permanently  remake  our  free  economy  so 
every  citizen  will  be  compelled  to  come  to 
them  In  Washington  and  pray  for  permls- 
•lon  to  operate  a  farm,  conduct  a  business,  or 
engage  In  a  profession. 

It  Is  only  natural  for  you  to  ask.  Who  Is  re- 
aponslble  for  this  change  In  the  operation  of 
our  Government?  Primarily,  the  fault  rests 
upon  the  Democratic  majority  In  Congress. 
During  the  past  10  years  of  New  Deal  regi- 
mentation, and  up  to  January  3.  1943,  the 
lars;e  "rubber  stamp"  Democratic  majority 
In  Congress,  over  the  vigorous  and  bitter  op- 
pc*ltlon  of  the  small  Republican  minority, 
delegated  a  tremendous  amount  of  legislative 
power  to  President  Roosevelt,  and  this  made 
possible  the  bu:!dlng  cf  the  gigantic  and  dic- 
tatorial bureaucracy  abou;  whlcli  tlie  people 
complain  today. 


CcnL-:e?s.  with  »he  nid  o!  :".n  aroucd  public 
opinion  expro>;cd  at  the  polls,  w.ll  recover  Us 
let;l.«;latlve  power,  and  that  will  be  soon. 
Since  toe  be^innme;  of  th.e  S°venty-eiph'h 
Congress  In  January  several  Important  powers 
have  been  recaptured  fiom  the  E.xecut.\e.  and 
more  will  be  accomplished  in  this  direction 
by  the  denial  of  appropriations  to  these  agcu- 
c.cs  and  bureaus  which  seek  to  undeimme 
cur  form  of  government  and  system  of  enter- 
prise. We  want  no  traffic  with  socialism  or 
any  o'.her  kind  of  "ism  "  except  Americanism. 
We  want  to  keep  America  free  That  is  what 
our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  for  on  the 
battle  fronts  of  the  world.  We  have  a  job  to 
do  on  the  home  front  to  keep  faith  with  the 
men  who  will  keep  America  free  and  we  must 
not  let  them  down. 

Before  the  spokesman  for  the  admlnistra- 
ticn,  from  Texas,  begins  charpii^.g  politics  and 
ccn.spirr.cy  against  the  Republicans  of  this 
country  he  and  his  New  Deal  associates  had 
better  take  a  good  look  at  themselves  on  the 
cool  of  a  November  evenint;.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln s.tld  something  about  fooling  the  pet  pie 
part  of  the  time  but  not  fooling  them  all  of 
the  time.  I  will  take  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  at  his  word  r.nd  consider  that  he.  as 
spokesman  for  the  New  Deal,  has  at  least  to'.d 
the  truth  by  designating  the  food  subsidy 
scheme  as  a  political  device  for  the  1944  elec- 
tion year,  and  I  can  assure  him  that  the 
people  will  not  fail  to  speak  with  emphasis 
when  the  roll  Is  called  In  1944. 


Read  It — Then  Complain  if  You  Can 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  Micinc.\N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  10,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
a  boy  who  died  on  the  battlefield  in  the 
Jungle  of  New  Guinea,  after  laying  for  10 
days,  suffering  from  wounds,  comes  a 
letter  dated  December  11,  1942.  It  was 
addressed  to  his  parents  and  read: 

Dearly  beloved,  my  dear,  sweet  father, 
mother,  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Norton.  Jr.,  and  sister,  Gwenivere.  (About 
9  a.  m  I 

I  came  out  on  a  mercy  patrol  to  pick  up 
the  dog  tags  of  our  dead.  This  was  the 
morning  of  December  1,  1942 

I  WHS  trying  to  tu.'-n  over  the  body  of 
Captain  Keast,  a  friend  of  mine,  when  I  was 
£hot  two  or  three  times  In  my  ritht  leg 
and  hip.  Lleutenrait  Ellis.  Sergeant  Young, 
and  Pvt.  Merle  Christian  were  with  me. 
I  yelled  that  I  was  shot.  I  was  in  front  cf 
all  but  Merle.  They  ran  for  shelter.  I 
dragged  myself  toward  a  Jup  grass  shanty 
about  12  yards  to  the  rear  cf  where  I  w..s 
shot. 

Sergeant  Young  said  he  would  send  help 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  possible  never 
came,  evidently,  bocsuse  I  lay  there  unat- 
tended In  any  way,  without  food  or  water 
or  medical  care.  Two  days  of  scmiae- 
llrium,  and  then  I  called  Captain  Shirley's 
name.  Finally  Lieutenant  Gi'ob.s  and  one  of 
his  men  from  the  antitank  conip.''ny  came 
to  me  Their  medic  also  came  with  them. 
Their  medic  gave  me  my  first  drink  of  water 
In  3  days,  but  he  had  no  food  to  ofler.  The 
medic  bandaged  me  temporarily.  Lleuten- 
an'  Gibbs  promised  me  aid,  but  I  never  caw 
h'lia  again. 


Tl.e  medic  came  b.-a  k  and  pave  me  water, 
but  a  man  helping  him  gut  shot  tlere  and 
that  fccared  him  away  Life  from  then  on 
was  a  terrible  nit!htmare.  The  hot,  burn- 
ing sun.  The  delirious  nights.  No  one 
came  near  me  from  then  on.  but  I  did  dig 
a  water  hole  In  4  days'  time,  which  was 
wonderful  to  me.  although  it  was  polluted  by 
all  the  rotting  bodies  within  12  or  14  feet 
of  me 

Then  two  or  three  rescue  parties  from 
my  company  came  out,  but  they  uever  could 
find  me  On  two  or  three  occasions  they 
nearly  got  to  me.  when  the  Japs  or  rain- 
storm.' made  it  impL).s^lble.  The  Japs  were 
living  within  15  yards  of  me.  I  could  see 
them  every  day. 

I  have  tried  to  make  .'plints  and  crawl 
or  walk  out.  but  I  Just  can't  make  them. 
Tiday  [as  nearly  as  I  can  Judge,  December 
111  I  managed  to  stand,  but  I  can  go  no 
fari-her  A  Jap  shot  me  In  the  shoulder  and 
neck  as  I  wcukly  sat  there  and  I  thought 
my  time  had  come,  but  no. 

I  sit  here  and  He  h?re  in  this  terrible  place. 
w'tjiiderlng  not  why  God  has  forsaken  me,  but 
rather  why  He  is  making  me  suffer  this  ter- 
rible end. 

It  is  true  I  understand  life  and  its  reason 
now,  but  wiiy  should  He  send  it  to  this  ter- 
rible j:rave  with  me?  Why  not  let  me  live  and 
tell  other,-?  '  am  not  afraid  to  die,  although 
I  nearly  lo.<t  my  faith  during  a  couple  of  days 
here  I  have  a  pi5tol  here  but  I  could  not 
kill  my.'^'^lf  I  .'^nll  have  faith  In  the  Lord. 
I  think  he  must  be  giving  me  the  supreme 
test 

I  know  nr)w  how  Christ  felt  on  the  cross — 
I  have  Imagined  hearing  several  other  rescue 
parties,  but  one'.-  imagination  grows  as  his 
b<idy  shrivels — I  have  had  no  food  of  any 
kind  since  that  morning  I  was  shot.  My 
right  hip  Is  bi(jken  and  my  right  leg,  both 
compound  fractures,  else  I  would  have  been 
out  cf  hi  TO  the  first  couple  of  days,  wounds  or 
no  wounds. 

My  life  has  been  good,  but  I  am  so  young 
and  have  so  many  things  undone  that  a  man 
cf  29  should  do — we  may  never  know  God's 
purpase  in  striking  me  down  like  this,  but 
He  must  have  one.  I  can  say  truthfully  that 
I  have  never  killed  a  man.  although  1  have 

been  ordered  to  order  others  to  kill .     I 

wonder  how  '.one,  a  man  can  go  on  like  tl  's? 
I  .'ihall  continue  to  pray  for  a  miracle  of 
rescue.  I  want  to  commend  Lieutenant  Ellis 
for  his  wonderful  effort  and  heroism  In  at- 
tempting to  rescue  me  under  Jap  treachery. 

God  biess  vou,  my  loved  ones.  Keep  the 
faith — don't  worry.  I  shall  see  you  all  again 
some  day.  1  am  prepared  to  meet  my  Maker. 
Love, 

Herschel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  time  I  begin  to 
feel  .son  y  for  my.self ,  I  will  read  the  fore- 
going letter  again. 


Hull's  Great  Stature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday,  tsovember  16,  1943 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  all  agree  that  Cordell  Hull  dirt 
a  mo.st  remarkable  job  at  the  Moscow 
Conference.  Tliis  news  came  as  no  sur- 
prise to  the  majority  of  our  people.  His 
iincen'iy,   hone.'^ty,    and    strong    Jeflcr- 
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sonian  character  undoubtedly  impressed 

Jo'pph  Stalin. 

He  was  born  into  a  humble  log-cabin 
home  of  Tennessee,  the  humbleness  of 
which  he  has  personified  throughout  a 
career  of  marked  success  as  a  soldier  and 
statesman.  So  often  it  is  that  the  values 
r.nd  virtues  of  a  great  man  are  not  recog- 
nized or  recorded  until  long  ere  the  life 
is  spent.  Not  so  with  Cordell  Hull,  for 
today  all  Americans  and  freedom-loving 
people  the  globe  over  pay  tribute  and 
offer  a  resounding  three  cheers  for  the 
Nation's  stalwart  statesman  from  the 
deep  South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  ask  leave  to  include  a  recent  editorial 
from  one  of  Tennessee's  great  news- 
papers, the  Commercial  Appeal: 

HUrL'S  GP.FAT  ET.^TUP.E 

When  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull— 
Judfe  Hull  to  Tennessee — returned  to  Wash- 
iixtcn  from  his  fateful  Journey  to  Moscow 
I'.e  was  met  by  the  P.'-esident  of  the  United 
St.Ttes  Thereby  was  history  made,  fcr  there 
is  scarcely  a  handful  of  living  men  to  whom 
fuch  honor  would  be  paid,  and  they  would 
have  to  be  chiefs  of  great  states.  Never  be- 
fore haf»  honor  so  great  been  done  a  subor- 
dirate  American  official. 

Tliat  gesture  of  appreciation  for  accom- 
pli3hment  symbolizes  more  than  anything 
el«e  which  has  happened  the  great  length 
of  the  shadow  which  Judge  Hull's  stature 
casts  across  his  native  land,  and  when  one 
thinks  back  just  a  few  weeks  when  Judge 
Hull's  leftist  detractors  were  decrying  him 
as  the  man  "who  betrayed  Russia,"  retrib- 
utive. Indeed,  was  the  justice  of  a  Presi- 
dent's warm  and  grateful  welcome  home  to 
his  senior  Cabinet  member. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  Judge  Hull's 
far  Journey  and  Its  result  which  challenge 
the  imapination  and  admirr-.tion.  not  only 
cf  his  friends,  but  of  all  the  world. 

His  burden  in  the  State  Department  has 
for  many  years  been  a  crushing  one.  In 
the  face  of  strong  antagonism  and  bus- 
pic'.on  he  made  pan-Americanism  such  a 
real  and  practical  thing  with  his  trade 
pncts,  hi.s  obvlourly  sincere  desire  of  a  good 
neighb^rliness  of  mere  than  mere  words 
that  when  war  did  come  to  us  only  one  of 
the  Pan  American  Union— Argentina — failed 
to  fall  quickly  Into  step  with  the  United 
Nations. 

Because  necessity  compelled  It,  his  wr.s 
the  tremendous  task  of  preventing  a  cli- 
mactic break-down  in  Japanese-American 
relations  any  sooner  than  it  did  ccm.e.  A 
year  before  the  break.  Judge  Hull  warned 
It  was  inevitable.  It  was  not  his  fault  that 
It  v.'as  so  totally  disregarded. 

Tl:ie  journey  to  Moscow  was  undertaken 
Immediately  after  there  had  been  a  grave 
tr?nsition  in  the  State  Department  which 
had  its  culmination  in  the  resignation  of 
Under  Secretary  Sumner  Welles,  an  occur- 
rence which,  unquestlonablv,  put  further 
preat  strain  on  Judge  HuM.  Nor  was  that  all. 
His  detractors  had  done  all  they  cculd  to  add 
to  his  burdens,  to  misrepresent  him  to  the 
Russian  pecp!e — to  establish  the  lie  in  their 
minds  that  he  was  their  enemy  rather  than 
the  friend  he  is  and  has  been. 

In  that  sort  of  atmosphere  did  a  72-year- 
old  man  set  forth  on  his  first  air  Journey 
of  thousands  of  miles — a  journey  fraught 
with  great  dangers,  and  one  which  would 
have  taxed  the  endurance  of  much  younger 
men 

Judge  Hull  was  a  predominant  flgtire  at 
the  history-making  conference  which  brought 
forth  the  momentous  Moscow  declarations, 
fclalln  likes  him.     Russia  likes  him.     They 


couldn't  help  It,  because  they  Uke  and  un- 
derstand virility  of  character  and  plain 
Epeaking,  and  there  s  much  that  Is  home- 
spun in  them.  In  Judge  Hull  they  found  a 
type  of  International  statesman  tiiey  hadn't 
encountered  before — one  who  would  deal 
acres*  the  beard  and  say  what  he  thought 
Without  any  superfluous  sugar  coating,  and 
he  doesn't  "double  talk." 

Now  he  Is  home  In  triumph  and  the  Na- 
tl(  n  seems  to  be  suddenly  discovering  what 
Tennessee  ha.s  known  these  many  ye«rf — 
that  in  Judee  Hull  the  people  have  a 
spokesman  and  representative  whose  capa- 
bilities and  accomplishments  are  not 
owarfed  by  those  of  any  who  have  ever  pre- 
ceded hUn  In  direction  of  America's  foreign 
policy. 

Tennessee  knows  the  hill  country  wherein 
he  the  taproots  of  Cordell  Hull's  back- 
ground— his  strength,  his  vision,  his  hon- 
est v — his  forthrishtness.  Have  his  acccm- 
pli&iimeniE  belied  his  years?  The  Tennes- 
see mountain  folk  are  lean  folk,  and  as 
rugged  as  the  hills  unto  which  they  dally 
lilt  thei:    eyes.     Tliey  live  and  work  lonj;. 

As  for  politics.  "Tlie  Judge"  was  schooled 
In  Nashville's  old  Maxwell  House,  and  thus 
W3o  his  an  education  denied  Marshal  Stalin, 
President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  past  masters  though  they  be  in 
the  art  of  international  politics. 

When  Judge  Hull  sat  down  at.  the  Moscow 
table  there  was  none  there  who  knew  bet- 
ter than  he  how  to  play  that  particular 
game.  Play  it  he  did— to  win,  we  hope,  for 
all  mai.kind. 


Federal  Control  of  Coaaerdal  Amtiaa 


Burning  of  the  University  of  Naples 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  V/ILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Tuesday.  November  16,  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Hillyer  Junior  College 
facuUy  on  the  burning  of  the  University 
of  Naples  by  the  Germans  which,  I  am 
certain,  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Whereas  the  University  of  Naples,  Italy, 
together  with  Its  library,  as  well  as  the 
libraries  of  the  Academia  Pontinanla  and 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Naples,  was  wantonly 
and  maliciously  burned  on  September  12, 
1943,  by  the  German  Army  occupying  Naples; 

and 

Whereas  this  university,  founded  In  1224. 
and  consequently  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  In  the  world, 
symbolizes  the  striving  of  all  peoples  toward 
knowledge,  decency,  and  civilization:   Be  it 

hereby 

Rr.oolved.  That  the  faculty  of  Hillyer  Jun- 
ior College  condemns  the  destruction  of  the 
University  of  Naples  by  the  German  Army 
as  an  act  of  Irresponsible  savagery  and  bru- 
tality; 

And  furthermore  that  the  faculty  of  Hill- 
yer Junior  College  respectfully  urgea  all  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  and  all  friends 
of  education  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
and  in  the  civilized  world  to  join  forces  at 
the  expiration  of  the  present  war  in  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  Univeraity  of  Naples, 
Insofar  as  this  may  prove  pcwalble,  to  Its 
former  status  of  educational  Importance  and 
effectiveness. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  iuutANSAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  16.  1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  1  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  and  telegrams: 

IFrom  the  PltUburPh  Press  of  October 
25,  1B43I 

rNiniD  CONTBOL   ESSENTIAL 

A  post-war  plan  already  undertaken  ard 
deserving  of  surport  Is  embodied  In  the 
pendlnp  Lea-Bailey  bill  to  establish  Federal 
control  of  commercial  aviation  and  prohibit 
refiulation  by  Individual  Slates. 

Just  how  far  well  advance  toward  that 
supernerial  dream  the  advertising  art!-  s 
portray,  with  the  skies  swarming  with 
gigantic  liners  and  freighters,  there's  no  tell- 
ing now  But  It  s  obvious  that  little  prog- 
ress or  convenience  will  result  from  even 
limited  aviation  development  If  every  Bute 
line  Is  to  be  a  regtilatory  barrier — and  every 
one  different. 

It's  ep„sy  to  Imagine  what  a  muddle  the 
railroads  would  have  been  In  all  these  year* 
had  varying  rates  and  conHlcting  regulations 
of  all  kinds  prevailed  in  each  State.  And 
difficult  as  that  might  seem.  It  would  be 
nothing  compared  to  the  confusion  such  a 
set-up  would  create  In  the  air. 

Growing  centralization'  of  government  li 
In  many  cases  a  trend  to  be  reslstwl.  But 
regulation  of  Interstate  commerce  la  unques- 
tionably and  properly  reserved  to  Federal 
Jurisdiction,  and  the  sooner  this  additional 
measure  of  control  Is  adopted  the  betUr. 

Hon    C.  F.  LXA. 

Uemf-er  of  Cong^csf. 

House  Office  Buildivg, 

Washington.  D  C: 
As  a  member  of  the  Aeronautical  Adv'.»on 
Commlsf'lcn  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the 
commissioner  of  airports  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. It  gives  me  greet  pleasure  to  whole- 
heartedly endorse  your  bill.  H.  R.  3420. 

John   BixitT. 


Hon.  Cl.\rence  F.  Lm. 

HoiLse    Cffict   Bunding, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
House  bill  3420  regarding  regulation  of 
aeronautics  should  be  passed,  as  lU  provislcna 
are  lu-gently  needed  at  this  time.  The  un- 
certainties and  conflicts  of  the  present  situa- 
tion should  be  cleared  up  at  once  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

WrLFBin  CLcAtT, 
Wyoming  State  Aeronautical  CcmmiSMion. 

OcToma  28.  1S43. 
Hon.  Clarekce  F.  Lea, 

Hcu&e   Office   Butlding, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The    Nebraslta    Aeronautic*    CommUslon 
heartUy  endorses  H.  R.  3420,  as  we  beUeve 
Its  enactment  is  necessary  to  the  future  ex- 
pansion of  aviation. 

C.    U.   BUAMMMl, 

Chairman,    Nebraska 
Aeronautics  Commusion, 
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Civil  War  in  YagoslaTia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or   NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNFTED  STATES 

TiiesdT/  November  16  'Icoislattie  day  of 
Fridav.  November  12>,  1943 

Mr  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  ha'.e  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RrcoRD  two  newspaper  articles  dealing 
with  th<»  Yugoslav  situation.  One  is 
by  Wiiham  Philip  Simms,  published  in 
the  Washing;! oil  News,  and  the  other  is 
bv  El  \  ;n  Accl.  i,ubli.shed  in  the  New  York 
News  cl  Octob^-r  30.  1943. 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  articles 
wert^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fulliiws; 

|Fji  aj    Ihf   VVa.shlngtoU  NcWij 
Yi'CosLAV  Mess 

I  By  Will. din  Phihp  Simmsi 
Ih*-  8itu:Jtl,in  \'A  YuRoslavia  is  rapidly  dc- 
T  •lopiiiK  Into  rt  ne^s  which,  unless  cleared  up 
t  "iji.  w.ll  cast  d..-crfdlt.  if  not  diEgr::cc,  on 
t.-e  Ali.ed  chus*- 

FjruaMn.>  cf  CKn  Joslp  (Titoi  Brozovich 
111  tli:-  coui.try  a.-p  now  convinced  that  the 
p<<\\iimient-in-ex,le  of  King  Peter  II  is  on 
the  way  nut  «nU  that  recognition  by  the  big 
P'Wers  of  Titos  revolutionaries  In  Yug'-slavia 
la  iieur 

The  itmnedlate  reason  for  thi«  belief  was 
the  Htrit/'.nev  blunt  warnuig  of  Gen.  Sir 
H-iiry  Maiii.iiiU  Wilson,  Allied  commander 
In  cliifj  in  Ihf  M.tictle  East,  to  certain  men 
a  sb.o»io;U;(?  thr  i.ame  of  Chetnik  "  Some 
"V  I'ftnits."  he  cl-.a:<fd  in  a  radio  broadcast 
t'l  Yug(i.«-li.\:a.  uf:e  h.dirg  the  Nazis  u^amst 
'paTr.otic  elements'  within  that  ciunlry. 
LnleM  they  cen-.Hl.  he  said,  they  would  be 
retarded  as  tralior- 

Tlie  .s:t^t:ifican!  t.'unu  U  that  Sir  Henry  did 
r-it  iiic;i:dt/  all  Yu^-slavs  in  his  ultimatum. 
He  sptHifiid  •Clietnikg  ■  the  name  by  which 
C'-on  Dvpj.i  Mihuilovichs  guerrillas  an-  known. 
He  did  not  nietition  the  ■Parrii'ans,  '  as  Titos 
lorces  are  c:»lled 

Ger.fral  M:ha:k.vlch  Is  Minister  of  War  In 
the  Yu^os.av  government-ln-exlle  He  is 
King  Peter's  conunanrier  in  chief  In  the  field. 
With  the  backin.!  of  the  British  and  Amen- 
C.U1S.  King  Peters  government  overthrew  the 
regency  of  Prince  Paul  and  Joined  the  Allies. 
Mihailovich.  then  a  colonel,  took  to  the  hills 
and  at  once  began  to  organize  resistance 
R-.:ainst  the  A.xss  He  has  more  than  won  his 
place  as  an  Allied  leadfr. 

General  Brozov.ch  is  a  Croatian,  a  former 
metal  worker,  a  veteran  of  the  Bolshevik  rev- 
olution and  the  Spanish  civil  war.  As  a  Com- 
munist or  leftist  organizer  against  King  Alex- 
ander. Peter's  father,  he  took  the  name  of 
"Tito"  or  "Broz."  He  and  his  guerrillas  are 
now  continuinj»  the  fight  against  the  dynasty. 
and  ht«  activities  have  the  complete  <ind  pow- 
erful backing  of  Moscow. 

Between  these  two  groups,  the  Chetniks 
•nd  the  Partisans,  there  has  long  been  a  state 
of  civil  war.  And  both  have  been  fighting 
th«  A-tis.  At  t;mes.  Axis  troops  and  Partisans 
would  be  attacking  the  Chetniks,  and  at  oth- 
ers, no  doubt,  Chetniks  and  Axis  forces  would 
be  attacking  the  Partisans.  It  might  well 
happeu.  ui.der  the  extraordinary  circum- 
•tancea. 

The  time,  however.  Is  rap,dlv  approaching 
when  the  United  S'ate.<.  Biuain.  and  the  So- 
viet Unioa  luuot  agree  on  a  Joint  Y'ugoslav 


policy.  This  should  be  one  of  the  first  Jobs 
tackled  by  the  Etircpein  Ad\!sory  Commis- 
sion at  L(;ndo:i.  U.it.l  recently  Washington 
and  London  backed  Kir.^  Perer.  ai;d  Mj.-cow 
backed  Tiio.  Of  late,  ho-.vevcr.  Ur  reasons  of 
expediency  cr  otherwise,  L-uidoii  has  been 
moving  in  the  directien  ol  the  Parti.sans  and 
Sir  Heiuys  warning  to  the  'Chetniks"  r.idl- 
cated  clever  relatloiu.  still  At  any  rate,  that 
is  the  impresMon  among  Tito's  supporters  In 
this  country,  ar.d  the  impre^.-lon  Is  r.ot  doing 
Allied  prestige  much  gf)od. 

The  smaller  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions feel  th.Tt  if  expediency  1*  to  be  the  yard- 
s'ick,  then  the  Atlar.tic  Charter  and  all  the 
other  democratic  pr<3nr,ui:cc:neii;s  were  Just 
so  much  wint!ow-aro."'siii5 

Mis.s  Ruth  Mitchell,  sister  cii  the  la'e  GtMi. 
Billy  Mitchell  and  an  honorary  "Chetnik," 
telegraphs  f'om  Nevada  th:\t  '  v,e  are  betray- 
ing the  S^rbs"  They  -Aere  v.lth  us  in  the 
First  Wuild  War,  the  ob.-eive;-.  and  are  with 
i.s  in  ilie  second.  Tlie  Cio.iis  v.ere  against  tis 
ill  bvitli.  Nc'A',  shf  says,  they  are  trying  to 
escape  the  penalty  for  having  sided  with  the 
Axts  by  Joiniu'^  Tlto'i  P.uiisai;.?  and  the  Com- 
munists. 

■  Our  disloyalty  to  the  S^rbs."  she  wires,  "is 
a  black  di^»;race  to  dcniocr:;cy  •  •  •  and 
cm  only  result  In  sticngthening  antidemo- 
crat;c  forces  eveiyw.iere  " 

IFru.n    the    New    Yu;  k    NfA  -    of    Octeber   30, 

191.3; 

War     Withi.n    War    i.v     Yugosiavia    K.n.ovjy 

PnOB^E.-.I     TO     ALLTtS 

(By  Erviii  Acel) 

Hardiy  any  mcideii*  of  the  war  has  pained 
and  perplexed  the  Allied  wciid  as  much  as 
the  fratricidal  stiuc^ie  between  rival  Yugo- 
slav lacuoiis  in  tiie  Balkans.  The  iwo  guer- 
rilla leaders,  Diaja  Mihailovitcii  and  Josip 
( Titci  Brozcvitch,  fight  net  only  against  the 
Ax:j>  out,  also  among  them?=elve5. 

The  real  importance  of  th.s  qua.-rel  i.s  that 
it  furecast--!  the  cifTkultie,  that  will  liave  to 
be  overcome  at  the  pc.ce  table  by  Allied 
statc;-moii— if  they  want  to  Cjtabli.-h  a  per- 
manent settlement  la  ea^'cru  Europe.  In 
the  end  it  may  prove  ir.vich  e.^ster  to  lay  down 
conditions  for  the  defeated  Axis  than  to  deal 
With  -cr-.e  of  our  allien. 

SYNTHETIC     N.\T:oN' 

The  pre.-fnt  "ivil  war  in  Yugoslavia  Is  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  blie  Was  made  up  cf 
motley  and  mutually  hostile  elements.  The 
Versailles  and  Tnancn  pence  treaties  rear- 
ranged eastern  Eu-rpe  en  the  b.151.5  of  power 
politics 

Yugfslav.a.  as  cieatcd  .itter  tl.e  First  World 
War,  has  ccntamed  abcut  16,001)  000  inhabit- 
ants But  the  ruling  Seibs  i.vur.bered  cnlv 
6  500.000.  Under  the  Se;  bs  h.ave  lived  5  000- 
000  Croats,  1.200.000  S;o\etie-  1  000  000  M  .ce- 
donians  cr  Bulgars,  600,000  Germans.  500  000 
Albanian.^,  and   500  000   Magyar.-. 

These  races  from  the  beginning  did  not 
harmonize  Especially  tliere  has  been  iric- 
tion  between  the  two  lead.r.g  comp.juents— 
Serbs  and  Croats.  Instead  o:  bowin=;  to  cen- 
tialized  Serb  rule  the  Croat.-,  h.ave  been  striv- 
ing for  autonomy. 

ESTABLISHED    DICT.-.Tur.SSItP 

The  struggle  culminated  in  tiic  killu.g  of 
S'ephan  Radich,  Croat  lead-r,  in  the  Belgrade 
Parliament  by  a  hot-he.ided  Serb  deputy. 
This  made  parliamentary  government  diffi- 
cult nnd,  as  a  conscquetice,  the  late  King 
Alexander  tsti'.tlished  a  d:c*a*  r.'hip  in  1929, 
Alexander  hlm-c!:  in  tur-;  w.is  murdered  by 
Croat  ccr.spiraicrs  m  lyjl. 


Address  to  National  Grange  by  Senator 
Aiken 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

or    IDAHO 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Tuesdaij,  Noicniber  16  ^lepislative  day  of 
Friday.  November  12),  1943 

Ml.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered November  3  last  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  J  at 
Grand  Rapid.s,  Mich.,  before  the  National 
Grange. 

The-re  brir.s  no  objf^ction.  the  addre.s.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re'ORD. 
as  follows: 

In  attending  this  se.^sion  of  the  National 
Grange,  I  ha\e  attained  a  desire  of  long 
fciandmg.  Thirty-.<*cven  years  ago  last  month. 
I  became  a  member  of  the  Order  of  P.itrons 
of  Husbandry  and  fur  37  years  it  has  been 
my  hope  that  some  time  I  might  attend  a 
meeting  and  become  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange.  Therefore,  It  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  be  at  this  meeting  today. 

There  is  anotlier  rea.'^on.  Irrespective  of  my 
desire  to  attend  as  a  member,  which  gives 
me  much  satisfaction.  That  is  the  close  co- 
operation which  the  Con^tress,  and  partic- 
ularly the  .Senate  Committee  on  Agrlcultuie, 
has  received  from  the  National  Grange. 

There  is  no  organization  representing  ur.y 
group  or  principle  which  stands  higher  in  tlie 
respect  of  Members  of  Congress  than  does  the 
Grange.  The  v.oik  of  Past  Master  Lcuis 
Tabcr  is  well  known  to  you  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  in  Worthy  Master  Goss  he  has  a 
most  able  successor. 

Albert  Goss  apoears  very  frequently  before 
committees  of  which  I  am  a  member  and 
ether  committees  of  the  Congress  as  well. 
His  influence  in  behalf  of  sound  legislation 
lor  American  agncuiture  cannot  be  over- 
rated, and  the  respect  which  Members  of 
Congress  ha\e  for  him  is  also  held  by  the 
leaders  and  the  membership  of  all  the  great 
farm  organizations  as  well.  He  has  played 
a  great  part  In  bunding  together  farm  groups 
to  work  for  a  mutual  cause  and  I  am  glad  to 
pay  tribute  to  him  today  before  you  who  have 
chosen  him  for  the  hl^h  office  which  he  holds. 

Perhaps  some  of  yuu  may  think  that  what 
I  am  going  to  say  to  you  is  too  political,  but 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  since  the  Pilgrims 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  when  every  person 
in  America  should  be  interested  in  his  Gov- 
ernment and  in  politics,  that  time  is  now.  I 
assure  you  that  whatever  I  may  say  I  will  not 
speak  .Is  a  partisan,  but  as  an  American. 

The  National  Ct  ngress  has  recently  de- 
voted 2  weeks  of  debate  to  a  re.solutlon  ex- 
pressing the  ho[)es  and  desires  of  the  United 
States  for  a  post-war  organization  of  nations 
for  the  prevention  of  future  wars  and  the 
promotion  of  economic  stability  and  pros- 
perity throughout  the  world. 

Public  speakers,  the  press,  and  the  radio 
ha\e  found  this  subject  a  popular  one  for 
discussion  The  announced  objective  is  most 
laudable.  Both  the  humble  and  the  great 
desire  a  world  wherein  Justice,  freedom, 
peace,  and  plenty  may  prevail 

No  such  organization  cf  nations  can  long 
endure  unless  all  of  the  great  powers  par- 
ticipate therein.  No  !-uch  organization  can 
long  endure  unless  each  nation  which  par- 
ticipates does  bc  in  full  sincerity. 
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The  success  cf  any  undertaking  of  this 
nature  will  depend  not  only  on  the  integrity, 
but  upon  the  soundness  of  the-  participating 
goverumenta. 

If  Enctland,  Russia.  China,  or  the  United 
States  takes  part  in  an  internaticnal  co- 
tperaiive  body  for  any  other  purpose  than 
the  laudable  ones  Wiuch  ha\e  been  pro- 
nounced, the  organization  will  fall.  There- 
lore,  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  affa.is 
of  each  cf  these  nations  be  ably  and  hoi;estly 
administered   by  Its  respectl\e  governments. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  world-wide  political 
structure,  it  mu-t  be  built  upon  a  foundation 
of  government  reaching  down  through  fuch 
national  government,  through  the  states  or 
pic-.  inces,  and  finally  to  each  ccmmunity. 

Tliat  foundation  must  be  sound.  Tlie  lefty 
words  of  American  ttatrsmen.  even  the  Ideal- 
is'ic  utterances  of  the  President,  mean  noth- 
ing unless  government  in  America,  even  down 
to  the  town  and  county  unit.  Is  conducted 
on  ii  plane  worthy  of  the  ideate  we  seek. 

That  Is  why  I  will  speak  to  you  today  not 
of  the  perfect  political  order  of  the  world 
which  may  lie  untold  centuries  Into  the  fu- 
ture, but  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  under  which  we  live  and  upon  which 
the  attainment  of  a  broader  Idealism  mu.st 
depend. 

America  has  long  been  regatdcd  as  the 
stronghold  of  democracy.  It  was  settled  by 
thore  hardy  sotiH  of  the  Old  World  who  chone 
to  face  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  In  prcf- 
eience  to  the  suppression  of  freedom,  a  con- 
dition which  for  centuries  has  plagued  the 
nations  of  Europe, 

Cur  forefathers  carved  not  only  their 
homes  but  their  freedom  as  well  cut  of  the 
forests  end  prairies  of  N.irth  \mericT  They 
built  their  libcrtie*  and  their  wealth  nr.d 
Their  government  step  by  step  over  3?K)  yen-'s 
of  time  and  every  step  was  pained  ft  the  cost 
nt  which  such  prlcelers  tre<isures  must  be 
boug'it.  They  freed  themselves  of  the  Old 
World  tyrannies  and  founded  a  natkm  based 
upon  the  right  of  freemen  to  govern  them- 
t(  Ivce.  t  nation  founded  upon  Idtais  and 
principles  which  never  (jrow  eld.  Durins  the 
liUervnlng  160  yearf.  they  hflve  many  times 
bren  callerl  upon  to  defend  those  Ideals  and 
principles  with  their  live?. 

The  heritaize  which  our  forefathers  ealned 
has  bfco  haiided  down  frotn  eeneiacion  to 
generation  and  has  been  added  to  during  the 
trusteeship  cf  each. 

It  was  inevitable  that  from  time  to  time 
our  national  security  shouid  be  threatened. 
Each  time  that  this  has  happened,  the  farm 
pe'  pie  cf  America  have  united  to  success- 
fully repel  each  threat.  They  muet  fight 
again  today.  Farmers  of  the  North,  South, 
East,  and  West  must  unite  with  all  their 
strength  to  again  repel  forces  which  if  unre- 
strained will  destroy  our  right  to  live  as  free 
Americans  and  reduce  our  country  to  the 
pchtlcal  level  of  Old  World  naticjiis. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  battle  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  democracy.  We  cannot  fight 
this  battle  as  Republicans  or  Democrats,  but 
we  mast  fight  it  as  lOO-perceut  Americans 
End  freemen  of  the  soil. 

It  is  for  us  to  say  whether  misfortune  shall 
come  to  our  country  or  not.  It  is  for  us  to 
eay  whether  we  shall  become  subservient  to 
the  Government  or  will  continue  to  carry 
onward  the  banner  of  a  government  con- 
trolled by  the  people.  Upon  the  course  we 
choose  will  depend  not  only  our  own  future 
but  the  future  of  a  prayerful  and  discouraged 
world  as  well. 

Whether  we  want  It  or  not,  most  of  the 
nations  cf  the  earth  look  to  America  far  lead- 
ership today.  We  will  accept  that  leadership 
and  pray  that  we  may  use  it  wisely.  It  must 
not  carry  with  it,  however,  any  pledge  to 
support  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  cannot  do 
this.  We  should  not  promise  that  which  we 
cannot  do.    We  can  only  help  the  other  peo- 


ple to  help  thcm?elves.  We  will  not  do  this 
by  scattering  American  resources  In  careless 
abandcnment.  Above  all,  let  us  promlEC  our- 
selves that  while  we  will  assume  leadership.  It 
will  be  world  leadership  and  not  world  dcm- 
iuatlon. 

But  before  we  assume  that  we  can  lead  the 
world  to  a  better  day,  let  us  take  stock  of 
oui  selves. 

For  10  years  now  we  have  drifted  toward 
centralization  and  paternalism  of  Govern- 
ment In  Washington.  The  fault  does  not  lie 
wholly  with  tho&e  officials  to  whom  we  have 
delegated  such  broad  powers  until  today  we 
have  become  regimented  to  an  un-American 
e.xtent.  The  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress are  as  much  to  blame  for  this  condi- 
tion as  are  those  who  have  sought  suoh  power. 
For  more  than  a  decade  following  the  First 
World  War,  Americans  lived  high,  wide,  and 
handsome.  If  we  could  write  our  mme  we 
could  borrow  money — and  we  did.  Most  of 
us  lived  bovond  our  means.  We  went  heavily 
In  debt.  We  lived  a  life  of  comparative  lux- 
ury, and  when  the  economic  cra«h  came  we 
were  unwilling  to  give  up  those  things  which 
we  had  learned  to  enjoy  taut  could  not  always 
afford. 

We,  the  people,  demanded  that  Ocvem- 
ment  take  care  of  us  In  the  manner  to  wh'ch 
we  had  become  accustomed.  We  paBs.-d  laws 
to  briiig  this  about.  We  put  our  hurdi^n  on 
a  government  composed  of  human  beings 
with  human  weaknesses  ar.d  human  desires 
for  power. 

We  demanded  that  Governm.ent  give.  The 
Government  gave,  but  for  ench  hand-out  we 
gave  a  portion  of  our  liberty  in  return. 

Now  we  knew  that  we  have  gore  too  far 
in  5:urrenderlng  cur  most  precious  ff^et  and 
we  fret  under  the  restraint  which  h?s  been 
placed  upcn  us  by  cur  unwillingness  to  carry 
our  own  burdens. 

A  Supreme  Court  decision  has  ruled  thnt 
"v.here  Government  gives  raonoy  It  has  the 
rl^ht  to  reculate  "  If  the  Am.erlcan  farmer 
accepts  a  Government  check  In  lieu  of  an 
equitable  market  price  for  that  which  he 
produces,  he  m.ay  expect  Government  to  regu- 
late our  farms  snd  our  lives. 

Please  don  t  get  the  idea  that  I  am  cp- 
pcjed  to  all  Government  s-pending  in  behalf 
of  our  farmers.  I  t)elleve  that  Government 
should  contribute  In  restoring  areas  where 
disaster  has  struck.  I  believe  that  we  were 
wi.-e  In  offering  Incentive  paym.ents  for  the 
production  of  flax,  hemp,  vegetable  ell,  and 
other  farm  crops  which  were  previously  Ira- 
ported  In  lErge  quantities  but  the  Importa- 
tion of  which  has  been  stopped  by  the  war. 

I  believe  in  support  prices  for  some  farm 
crrps.  Support  prices  guaranteeing  adequate 
returns  to  the  farmers  have  secured  an  Im- 
mense supply  of  pork  and  potatoes.  I  want 
to  say.  however,  that  when  the  Government 
clTcrs  a  support  price  the  Government  must 
maintain  that  price. 

These  are  methods  of  Increasing  produc- 
tion which  I  can  approve  of.  I  believe  they 
are  authorized  by  the  Price  Control  Act. 

I  want  to  state  emphatically,  however,  that 
I  do  not  approve  the  executive  department's 
failure  to  comply  with  certain  provisions  of 
the  Price  Control  Act. 

The  Congress  inserted  three  provisions  In 
this  act  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting 
American  agriculture.  One  provision  pro- 
vides that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
shill  not  Interfere  with  the  functions  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act.  An- 
other par;  graph  provides  that  in  fixing  cell- 
ing prices  for  farm  products  the  cost  of  farm 
labor  must  be  given  full  consideration.  And 
the  third  provision  requires  the  ex«cutlve  de- 
partment to  modify  ceiling  prices  ao  as  to 
reflect  changing  costs  of  production. 

These  three  provisions  of  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  have  not  been  complied  with  by  the 
executive    department,    and    thus    a    grave 


Issue  has  been  raised.  That  issue  Is  wbetfcer 
th.e  executive  department  of  our  Oovem- 
ment  can  de:y  the  expresse<l  will  of  tht  Con- 
gress. 

Industry  hps  accepted  Government  benefits 
until  the  operations  of  virtually  every  In- 
dustry in  America  are  regulated  from  Wash- 
ington. 

A  lanre  number  of  American  lndi:«trlallst« 
and  businessmen  fear  to  protest  the  abuses 
which  Government  heaps  upon  tbem.  They 
ere  afraid  they  will  lose  Government  con- 
tracts if  they  do.  I'd  like  to  say  to  American 
businessmen  thnt  they  are  never  going  to 
recover  their  rights  as  American  business- 
men   without   somebody  getting  hurt 

Maybe  they  would  lose  contracts.  Maybs 
many  of  tbem  would  be  forced  into  t>ank- 
ruptcy  but  unless  they  stand  up  for  the 
right*  which  are  properly  theirs,  they  will 
find  themselves  completely  regttxtented  by 
Government  with  no  rights  at  all.  Someone 
has  got  to  sacrifice  If  this  battle  for  the  pres- 
er\-ation  of  democracy  is  to  be  won 

The  national  debt  limit  of  necessity  has 
been  raised  from  time  to  time  until  there 
Is  a  strong  probability  that  before  the  war 
In  which  we  are  engaged  is  ended,  we  shall 
owe  a  total  national  debt  of  over  $300,000.- 
000  OOo. 

We,  and  those  who  come  after  us,  Includ- 
Inp:  the  men  In  the  armed  services  who  will 
return,  mu-.t  some  day  pay  this  debt.  We 
should  hold  it  to  a  minimum.  It  wiil  be  a 
travesty  on  Justice  and  a  travesty  on  good 
government  if  we  permit  the  Government, 
in  ats  desi'.e  to  ingratiate  Itself  with  the 
consuming  public,  and  that  means  all  of  us, 
to  run  up  grocery  bills  for  the  l>oys  to  pay 
when  they  pet  home.  I  shall  oppose  any  raid 
on  the  Trtp.sury  for  this  purpose,  even  though 
such  raid  be  led  by  President  Roosevelt  him- 
self 

We  should  see  to  It  that  every  worthy  per- 
son In  America  has  enough  to  eat,  but  at  a 
time  when  more  people  are  better  able  to 
pay  for  th'-ir  food  than  ever  before,  we  must 
insist  that  they  do  so  and  refuse  to  burden 
the  generations  that  will  fellow  us. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  t>e  misled 
by  those  fcrces  both  In  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment who  would  use  the  age-old  technique 
of  divide  and  conquer.  These  forces  scheme 
to  set  labor,  agriculture,  and  Industry  against 
one  another.  Tliey  conspire  to  set  raos 
against  ract  and  creed  as'aliwt  creed  They 
stir  up  region  against  region.  They  would 
dlvid£  and  discredit  the  Congress  In  order 
to  attain  their  ends.  In  fact,  at  times  It 
appear-  as  if  hostilities  actually  exlsUd 
amcnp:  these  groups.  Let  us  realize  that  we 
are  Interdependent,  and  let's  stop  these  fool- 
l.-^h  attempts  to  secure  special  advantage-  for 
one  group  or  another. 

When  industry  or  labor  is  distressed,  we 
lose  our  markets  and  when  farm  Income  Is 
below  Its  rightful  level,  Indtistry  and  labor 
also  suffer  to  a  corresponding  extent. 

I  have  t>een  In  Washington  3  years  and  I 
have  had  scarcely  any  communications  from 
industrial  workers  pretesting  the  efforts  of 
farm  people  to  secure  decent  prices.  Only 
the  professional  agitators  are  now  raising  the 
cry  of  lower  farm  prices  so  that  city  con- 
sumers can  buy  their  food  for  less  and  farm- 
ers be  forced  to  kneel  before  the  altar  of  gov- 
ernment. The  rank  and  file  of  hunoan  be- 
ings are  very  much  the  same  wherever  we 
find  them.  We  should  all  try  to  understand 
the  problems  of  other  groups. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  form  population 
o:  the  United  States  was  distinctly  elated  at 
the  results  of  the  elections  on  November  2. 
They  interpreted  these  resulU  as  America's 
answer  to  the  bureaucratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment. While  I,  too.  rejoice  at  the  spirit 
which  was  shown  in  the  SUtes  of  New  Tork. 
New  Jersey,  and  Kentucky,  which  shows  the 
awakening  of  a  long-patient  cltlzeury,  yet  Z 
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Would  tenip'-: 
cnuttun. 

The  Am->"rij.  ?■*•  ]>■(•  are  mdi-puiably  gird- 
ing thrmsf.v.s  to  battle  the  pulley  of  regi- 
mentation HMd  reckless  expenditures  by  gov- 
trnment  7!as  iwii;g  Is  bound  to  ci>ntlnue 
•r.d  expano  It  niu.xt  not  gu  t<x)  far,  how- 
c  er.  We  d-^n't  want  to  return  to  the  feudal 
•  ^>  i  any  ui  ire  than  we  want  to  adopt  the 
p<j;;cy  of  c  >mn.U!iism,  state  iKjciahsm  or 
fa'-cism 

I  see  httle  choice  between  hvir.g  under  an 
economic  dlctatorsh.p  or  under  a  political 
dictatorship,  except  that  theoretically  we  c:tn 
Aiwayi  control  an  economic  nionofjoly. 

However,  my  wo;d  of  warnini?  is  this — there 
■  :e  tho6e  In  America  who  would  repeal  m;i:.y 
ti.'  the  ri^jh'ful  advantages  which  agrlcullurc 
lias  arhi'ved  during  the  pa^t  gei.eration. 
Tl.ere  are  ti.a>e  whr  would  do  away  with  farm 
ciM'perative!"  Th'-re  are  thr,se  who  wcu'd  re- 
peal lh<'  law^  providing  for  (arn  credit  at 
reakonabie  rates  of  lntere<t  There  are  those 
»h"j  W'lUld  (fiadly  turn  the  ru'al  electric  lines 
over  til  C'liporate  interests.  There  are  those 
who  wou.d  fell  cut  American  agriculture  to 
1<  leinn  nati.-n»  t<>r  the  benefit  of  certain  in- 
dustiies  Tneie  are  tho.se  who  believe  that 
every  rrai  who  1'  p  -or  is  re.sptjnMble  foi  hl.^ 
<'w:i  rr.'.-fortune 

'Ih«!-e  f>eople  must  not  coftrol  our  Natl,  u 
Ijcx.  us  Kive  them   l.ur   warniii:.;   that   we  are 
n'  t  giJing  to  turn  'he  hand-;  oi   the  ciiH-k  of 
progress  backwards. 

Both  major  p'lirirul  panics  in  Hit  United 
8iat<'s  have  hot-n  pcnlou.'^ly  clo.ic  to  moral 
l^aiiktuptrv  d-ning  recent  years.  They  Jiave 
Indicated  iMtle  regard  U  r  the  rights  of  the 
common  mat»  We  cannot  expect  either  of 
them  to  represent  the  crcat  mass  ct  Ameri- 
can pev)ple  except  as  we  romprl  them  to  do 
so  In  cirder  to  liain  or  retain  siipreinacy  Let 
us  force  them  to  ket  p  their  hanJ.s  clean. 
We  d.-n't  w.inf  a  p.iUtiea,  party  run  by  Wall 
Street  In  control  in  Washington  any  more 
than  we  w.uit  a  party  with  idea.«  of  Old  World 
political  domm.ition 

W.'  do  n'n  w'lit  our  pcli'ical  syst.'m  in 
Amerir.i  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the  old  world, 
where  all  cppcsrion  to  the  Government  is 
drivt-n  Into  the  cllars  and  the  side  streets. 
Nor  do  we  want  our  pv)lltics  ct  nducted  from 
the  bac't  cfBct-s  of  cui^>orate  monopolies  who 
think  only  m  terms  of  their  greed  for  wealth 
and  pown  If  our  great  political  part.rs  do 
no  nv<<;d  th' :,o  pitfai;.>-.  they  will  bring 
Chaos  and  f".isa>.ter  to  America  wl'hln  cur 
own  generation 

Whe'her  our  polities  are  kept  clean  or  not 
dei>eads  upon  toe  interest  shown  by  the  peo- 
ple This  interest  miis:  start  in  local  affairs. 
If  we  are  concerned  with  the  afTiMrs  rf  our 
town,  our  county,  our  State,  we  need  not 
worry  so  much  about  the  National  Govern- 
mcni.  hut  if  we  sl'.nw  no  interest  in  our  local 
arTrtir?  we  m.iy  be  sure  that  such  lack  of  con- 
cern wll  be  reflected  In  Incompetency  and 
even  d!.«;hones'v  at  Washington 

The  kind  of  government  we  will  have  de- 
ponds  upon  how  we  meet  the  present  crISiS. 
If  we  divide  aracns;  ourselves;  if  we  permit 
asjrlculture  to  hate  labor  and  labor  to  hate 
liidustry:  If  we  indulge  in  race  rioting  or  food 
noting  or  any  other  preliminary  to  revolu- 
tion to  a  great  enough  extent  then  we  have  a 
r.ght  to  fear  that  some  day  a  military  dicta- 
torship will  take  charge  of  us 

There  is  no  question  but  what  a  compara- 
tively small  group  of  people  is  working  to  this 
end  We  can  easily  defeat  their  puif)ose  by 
the  simple  use  of  common  sense.  That  means 
realizing  that  labor  Is  comprised  alixMwt  whol- 
ly of  loyal,  patrl  )llc.  honest  Americans, 
though  they  have  bad  men  in  their  ranks. 

We  must  realize  that  industry  stands  four- 
square for  a  free  productive  America,  though 
they  ha?e  In  the»r  ranks  men  who  by  almost 
•ny  means  wou'd  gain  control  over  necessi- 
ties of  life  and  thus  exetcise  an  economic 
Qicia'c  rshio. 


I  dare  say  that  not  all  of  us  engaged  m 
agriculture  are  as  good  as  we  might  be.  We 
must  wOik  With  labor  and  industry  to  pie- 
s?rve  our  country  and  not  exhau.st  ourselves 
fighting  each  other.  We  mu.^t  stop  calllni; 
names  and  writing  derogatory  editorials  and 
refusing  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  cas-e  if 
we  don't  want  the  O'd  World  brand  of  gov- 
ernment practiced  on  us. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  opponents  of  prog- 
ress will  unquestionably  attempt  to  seize  con- 
trol and  dictate  the  policies  of  any  political 
party  which  they  think  will  best  serve  their 
purpose.  They  will  piomcte  their  candidates 
behind  a  front  of  nghtcousnes  and  respect- 
ability. They  Will  conduct  tl.eir  oper.ttion--  .so 
a.s  to  focus  the  mind  of  the  public  on  •.vortii'. 
mo. Ives  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  th:\r 
own  ulterior  objectives  They  will  s?ck  ti.e 
.support  of  agriculture  by  poiriMiig  'M't  the 
things  which  have  been  doi:'>  'o  our  d.sad- 
vaniape  while  they  .say  nothin^'  about  the 
schemes  they  really  have  In  mind 

L"i  us  not  be  looled  We  know  the  good 
tliat  has  been  done  lor  ayrirvilture  during  the 
pa  I  generation  We  also  i:ncA  the  evil  that 
ha.i  been  intticted  upon  u.- 

The  farmer**  of  Amer.ca  ..<hould  not  follow 
bl.ndly  the  I'-adership  of  any  [:ol!tical  grotip 
which  seeks  iiiher  party  cr  i-i'ional  control 
and  which  sim.'jly  prorn:-*s  to  undo  certain 
ex..stiiK  bad  practire-*  The  time  uuiy  be  past 
when  tiic  agiicultural  \nto  nf  America  con- 
trols elections,  but  the  time  is  tiot  p.i!?t  when 
v.e  l.old  the  balance  of  j  o'.  t-r 

Le'  us  mske  'he  mcst  of  it  Let  us  warn 
any  pollfcal  group  and  party  ihat  beelts  our 
support  that  we  are  going  foiward  not  back- 
ward, and  let  us  put  political  candidates 
Irrevocably  on  record  as  to  how  th-^-y  !>tand  on 
farm  financing,  trantportai^cn,  inland  water- 
ways, rural  clectnricafon.  fanner  and  ci  n- 
sunier  coopciatives,  (ducaticn  for  tiie  chil- 
dren of  the  peer,  and  ccnsidrra'.icn  for  the 
helpless  and  needy 

Within  the  next  12  months,  candidates  for 
every  office  from  the  Presidency  itself  down 
to  town  selectman  will  be  seeking  your  sup- 
port and  your  vote  I  urce  you  to  scrutinize 
each  one  of  these  candidates  closely  before 
you  grant  him  or  her  your  suifrage.  Not 
only  should  you  look  at  the  record  of  tlie 
men  and  women  whom  y.u  send  to  make 
your  laws  aiid  to  execuie  them,  but  yoti 
should  look  over  their  slioulders  to  make  suro 
that  no  selfish  or  reactionary  forces  or  ad- 
vocates of  alien  doctririCs  are  lurking  ther 

I  have  not  bpoken  to  vuu  today  m  the 
manner  m  which  I  usually  speak.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  talk  about  the  happier  picture 
of  rural  life:  of  our  cooperative  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  better  days  that  I  think  will 
come,  of  the  growing  of  crops,  the  new 
methods  of  proces.-ing  foods,  of  the  greater 
conveniences  and  opportunities  oi  furm  life 
to  come 

I  have  departed  from  my  u.sual  manner  cf 
speaking  because  I  believe  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  In  America  today  is  to  make 
everybody  Government  conscious  If  possible. 

Unless  we  are  on  gtiard,  there  won't  be 
happier  days  ahead  for  our  farmers  or  any 
other  people. 

Here  we  are  with  cur  form  of  government 
threatened  by  a  small  group  comprised  of 
not  more  than  a  few  hundred  th.>usar.cl  at 
the  most,  but  they  have  organized  and  they 
liave  skillful  leadership  and  are  not  to  be 
underrated 

We  need  leaderslwp  of  the  hiiihest  ciiliber 
In  order  to  thwart  their  plans.  If  I  have 
learned  anything  during  the  37  years  since 
I  became  a  member  of  the  Grange,  it  is  that 
within  our  own  order  we  have  that  leader- 
ship. In  every  community  you  will  find  that 
leaders  of  the  Grange  are  loaders  of  the  com- 
munity as  well,  and  I  believe— in  fact.  I 
know — that  they  will  exercise  that  leader- 
ship so  that  when  our  t)oys  come  back  from 
overseas  they  will  And — not  chaos  and  the 


kinc.  of  government  they  have  risked  their 
live?  to  destroy,  but  Instead  the  opportvmlty 
lor  a  richer  ftiid  fuller  e.tistence  b?c;;U''e  we 
pi  nee  ted  tiicir  heritage  while  they  were 
away. 


Marketing  Newi 


EXTEN'SION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

Oi    CON.NFCTtCCT 

VJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucrdau.  November  16,  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Spr-akfr.  und<r  pormi.^-sion  granted  me, 
I  am  Mibmifanc  thf  following  article  en- 
titled "Maikt'lmp  News"  which  appeared 
in  the  Haiiford  Courant  of  October  28: 

MAPKFTINC   NFWS 

D,.z-ling  ind-cd  is  the  ll'uni:r..^iion  that 
shines  from  many  of  the  dcct  inents  pub- 
lished in  Washington  for  the  enlightenment 
of  "the  peepul  "  The  September  l.'CKUe  of 
Marketing  Actnities.  publi.-hed  by  the  War 
Food  Administration  (jf  the  Depaitnicnt  of 
Aerieulture  i.'^  a  c.i.<-e  'n  point.  OI  its  30 
nuiUigiaphed  partes  9  are  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription, chiefly  111  dialog,  of  cotton  picking. 

In  the  first  tliree  para','raphs  Tom,  "a  inid- 
dlc-aged  Negro  wearing  a  straw  hat,  patched 
pants,  and  a  faded  b'u?-dcnlm  Jump,  r  cvrr 
Ills  shirt"  is  told  that  "the  farmers  around 
here  have  got  together  and  set  the  price"  Uir 
picking.  The  "weigh  boss"  in  charge  of  the 
field  is  described  as  a  hard-boiled,  partially 
toothless  ignoramus  with  "faded  red  hair.  ' 
Even  the  idle  pickaninnies  are  not  neglected. 
They  spend  much  time  toying  with  a  dead 
snake.  Indeed  txciting  is  the  account  of  a 
race  l;etwefn  two  cotton  pickers,  which  really 
was  a  photo  finish,  except  that  the  weight 
cf  the  cotton  gath;>red  was  the  determining 
factor.  To  the  delieht  of  tlie  country  Ne- 
groes their  man  Quail  won  over  "Shck," 
the  nimble  bey  from  the  city.  All  such  in- 
formation may  not  seem  to  be  highly  im- 
portant to  the  growers  of  the  cotton  crop  or 
to  those  who  turn  It  into  cloth. 

But  the  hikjh  point  of  the  story  devolves 
ab.  ut  the  visit  of  the  county  agent,  who 
makes  a  patriotic  appeal  to  Tiie  pickers  to 
do  a  clean  Job  this  fall,  as  'the  Govern- 
ment ii  counting  en  you."  Tom  asks;  "Do 
the  President  tell  us  that?"  The  county 
agent  replies:  "He  does,  through  an  cu'ht 
of  his  culled  TTie  War  Food  Administration  " 
And  that  is  highly  useful  for  the  pickers  to 
know. 

The  real  gem  of  this  publication,  howr'v.-^r. 
is  in  the  first  two  parasruphs  of  an  article  by 
Esther  Osser,  •  who  writes  on  Were  On  a 
Milk  Drinking  Spree,  It  i.;  a  defense  of  the 
W.  F.  A.'s  mllk-rationmg  program.  We  pass 
over  the  economic  artrument.  To  discuss 
that  at  this  point  mi.,-ht  detract  from  tlie 
introductory  paragraphs  that  merit  quoting 
In  full: 

'"Any  farm  boy  know?  that  Bossy  the  Cow 
has  four  faucets,  but  four's  too  many  to  illus- 
trate our  point,  so  pretend  she's  got  only 
two.  From  one  comes  the  milk  that  we  bot- 
tle and  dnnk  fresh.  From  the  other  comes 
the  milk  that  goes  into  manufactured  dairy 
products  such  as  cheese,  butter,  evaporated 
milk,  and  milk  powder. 

"When  milk  is  coming  out  of  both  spigots 
In  Just  the  right  amounts  everything  is  Just 
fine.  But  If  we  consumers  ask  the  farmer  to 
pull  too  hard  on  one  fauces — if  he  gets  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  Bo^sv's  inventory  to 
bottle,  for  instance,  then  the  milk  pail  that 
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goes  to  th?  manufacturer  is  cherited.  And 
that's  exactly  what's  been  hapjiening  to  our 
milk  supply  for  al>out  a  year  now  " 

Certainly  it  would  be  sheer  lack  of  ap- 
preciation on  our  part  to  mention  the  fact 
that  this  contri'outlon  to  our  knowledge  of 
atiimai  husbandry  was  produced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers.  I^n't  it  worth  a  few 
pennies  to  learn  that  Bor.ry  the  Cow  is  equip- 
ped with  "faucets"  and  "spigots."  although 
any  farm  boy  could  tell  Esther  that  the  pro- 
tube  lanr.e  Oil  the  udder  is  a  teat?  And 
wdu'dn't  th?  hired  man  look  a  bit  puzzled 
if  he  were  asked  to  put  the  cow  s  "inventory" 
ln'..>  a  can  and  set  it  in  the  cooler' 

SiT'^e  Ei'ther's  covs  have  too  many  "faucets" 
ntul  since  the  trouble  with  the  milk  situa- 
t.on  IS  that  the  farmer  has  been  asked  to 
pull  t)o  hard  on  one  of  them  (who  ever  got 
p.nylhing  out  of  a  faticet  or  .'-pi< ot  by  pull- 
ing it'r"),  why  not  solve  the  pr'  blem  at  once 
by  c-ilimg  a  plumber,  not  a  veterinarian,  to 
rcnii\e  tv.o  of  the  "lauct.T.,"  and  Install 
"inventorying  '  mach:ne,i  set  to  take  Ju.-t  the 
pr  )per  amount  of  Bossy's  "iir.pnlory"  from 
eaf  h  of  the  remaining  "faucets'  V  The  pr(,ri:.s 
could  be  made  foolproof  by  labeling  or.'' 
■•fRUr'-t"  "inventory  for  fluid  coiuumpMon" 
hh'l  the  other  'inventory  for  procesMng."  In 
tlia*  way  cows,  i.inners,  and  ciinsumers  wou'd 
fall  be  contL'iiled.  Oil  for  niotf  Es  hei.-  to 
explain  and  H.ji\e  the  protjlem  ol  tuoii. 


I  Information  of  public  Interest  with  reference 
I  to  the  proposed  invaslcn  of  Vermont  by  tha 
t    Federal  Government. 

I  There  Is  no  stock  and  no  dividends  shall  be 
I    declared. 

The  articles  arc  signed  by  men  from  West 
Dummerston  and  Newfane,  Vt. 


Freeman's  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMOXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  16.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  un- 
Uoual  association  has  been  incorpoiated 
in  Vermont  under  the  name  and  style  cf 
Freeman,  Inc.,  it6  object  being  to  protect 
the  rights  of  freemen. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted.  I  am 
Including  an  article  with  respect  to  this 
unique  association,  clipped  from  the 
Montpelicr  Argus  of  November  12 1 

tJ.NlQUE        VERMONT        FREEM.^N  S        ASSOCIATION 
FORMS    TO    PROTECT    RIGHTS    OF    FREEMEN 

Articles  of  a.5;Ociation  of  Ficeman.  Inc  ,  cf 
Brattleboro.  Vt  .  has  been  filed  in  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  office.  The  purpose  L,f  this  un- 
usual association  is  to  perpetuate  the  spirit 
of  tlie  men  and  women  who  have  acliie\ed 
and  maintained   the  dignity  of  freoman. 

To  oppose,  by  all  lawful  means  the  unwar- 
ranted encroachment  on  our  Inherent  rights 
of  fieeman  bv  a  Federal  bureaucracy  within 
our  State  b^^rders. 

To  loster  tlie  preservation  of  freedom  and 
oppose  the  unwarranted  trespa-s  cf  State 
rights 

To  cppose  by  all  lawful  means  the  erection 
cf  a  dam  l)y  any  Federal  or  other  agency  in 
the  West  River  Valley  unless  the  project  re- 
ceives tlie  approval  of  tins  association. 

To  oppose  taking  of  property  and  the 
hotnes  of  our  citizens  for  the  unwarranted 
overdevelopment  of  our  streams. 

To  challenge  the  rit;ht  of  a  national  bu- 
reaucracy to  interfere  with  the  Internal 
structure  of  Vermont. 

To  oppose  the  removal  cf  the  remains  of 
our  ancestors  in  the  proposed  floor  area. 

To  cherish  and  preserve  the  principles  es- 
tablished bF  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  association  also  proposes  to  m.ake  what 
regulations  are  deemed  necessary  to  mnnag" 
the  affairs  of  the  association  and  to  publish 
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Housing  and  Our  Post- War  Plant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  SEN.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tur<tda:i.  November  16  ileais'.aiivc  datj  of 
Friday.  November  12*.  1943 

Mr,  TAPT.  Mr.  Prc.'.idcnt.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  inserted  in 
th''  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addres.s 
on  the  subject  Housing  and  our  Post- 
W..r  Plans,  delivered  by  me  to  the  Bet- 
tt-r  Housing  League  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
on  October  30  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  very  grateful 

to  you  indeed  for  giving  me  this  eKCU^;e  for 
leaving  Washington  and  spending  a  few  days 
at  h.ome.  Duiing  the  patt  4  years  Congrets 
has  been  so  continuously  In  session  that  I 
can  hardly  ever  make  an  engagement  to 
spci'.k  away  from  Washington,  and  often  have 
to  cancel  those  which  I  have  made.  This 
week  we  have  been  involved  in  Washington 
in  the  discussion  of  post -war  plans  for  pre- 
serving peace  throu;j;hout  the  world,  and  for 
a  time  I  thought  tliat  a  Saturday  session 
might  force  me  to  cancel  my  engagement 
he  e 

Today  I  wish  to  turn  from  foreign  fields 
to  a  discussion  of  the  post-war  situation  in 
tlie  United  Stales  and  the  relation  thereto 
of  a  housing  program.  The  newspapers  and 
the  Congress  are  full  of  discussions  of  post- 
war foPBign  policy.  I  do  not  wish  to  depreci- 
ate the  Importance  of  ettlng  up  some  kind 
of  organization  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  tragedy  of  world  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  war  is  carried  through  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  we  are  not  likely  to 
face  another  war  for  25  years.  FMithermore. 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  we  will  "have  a  defi- 
nite liif^rnational  agreement  or  League  of 
Nations  to  consider  for  several  years  after 
the  aruiislice.  Altogether  I  do  not  believe 
that  problems  of  foreifn  policy  are  going  to 
affect  the  actual  life  of  the  American  people 
lor  a  good  many  yea^s  to  come. 

But  the  moment  the  armistice  occurs  we 
Will  be  faced  here  at  home  by  gigantic  prob- 
lems on  the  immediate  solution  of  which 
depend  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  and 
the  very  freedom  of  the  people  of  this  cciin- 
trv  during  cur  lifetime.  We  mast  deal 
prom.ptly  with  the  whole  problem  of  the 
demobilization  cf  men  and  reconversion  of 
industry.  We  are  already  considering  the 
best  m^ethod  of  terminating  war  contracts 
and  of  turning  over  Government  plants  a* 
far  as  possible  to  private  ownership  and 
operation.  We  are  considering  post-war  re- 
."ervcs  to  permit  the  reccn version  of  industry. 
We  are  considering  the  conversion  of  our 
great  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  to  peacetime 
trade.  There  :s  general  agreement  that  we 
t-hi  uld  develop  a  progiam  to  reestablish  and 
f  jster  the  growth  of  private  Industry,  gradu- 
ally reducing  the  acavulea  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


Tills  whole  process,  however,  will  be  grad- 
ual, and  last  over  a  p>erlod  of  aeve^ral  years. 
There  will  be  a  period  of  readjustment  In 
which  many  war  expenditures  continue.  It 
will  take  months  to  demobilize  the  greater 
part  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  the  expenses  of 
which  will  run  on  at  a  very  heavy  rate.  All 
Government  orders  cannot  be  tenntnate<l 
overnight,  and  should  not  be.  Some  com- 
modity control  mmt  continue  vmtU  demand 
end  supply  me  nmie  nearly  adjusted.  AU  of 
this  means  that  there  will  be  a  Government 
rieflcit  lor  several  years  and  a  further  addi- 
tion to  the  huge  Government  debt  brought 
Kbout  by  the  war 

But  v.e  mu>t  lace  now  and  immediately 
rfter  the  war  the  problem  of  a  pfrmanent 
hnanc.al  policy  tor  the  Fedeiid  Oovernmenl. 
A  schcxil  of  economic  thought  has  arisen 
which  tei!(h^8  that  Government  spending 
iR  the  Koluuon  of  every  problem,  and  con  be 
Indetinitrlv  continued  with  huge  additions 
to  the  Oovernment  debt.  V.'hen  it  Lt  pointed 
out  that  Oovernmenl  deficits  In  th?  thirties 
did  not  pirvent  the  rontinuovu"  unemploy- 
ment cf  lOOincoo  m'-n,  the  annwfr  Is  that 
the  delicits  were  ikjI  ^uffi'iently  large  It  )■ 
pn  p orK'd  that  we  tubfitttute  for  a  wartime 
(if-Ilclt  a  peaT"me  deficit  MifBctenily  lar^e 
to  guarantee  Jobs  to  every  woiker  In  the 
United  Stated' 

This  Is  tlie  ti'eory  ndopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Resouicp.i  Planning  Bo^rd.  abt.lliihPd 
thLs  year  by  a  Contrrs'  whiCh  complf  tely  dis- 
agreed with  the  Boards  philosophy.  Af- 
fected un'"on'-CK,us!y  by  this  very  enticing 
solution,  men  who  oueht  to  know  better  are 
propf>sing  a  vast  progiam  c>t  Federal  ex- 
penditure. Nearly  everyone  has  a  pet  proj- 
ect to  present,  and  no  one  has  yet  gathered 
all  these  project.s  together  and  faced  the 
problem  which  they  present. 

Vvhen  the  war  is  over  we  will  ft.ce  a  public 
debt  of  at  least  $300,000,000,000.  That  means 
that  tho  cost  of  interest  alone  will  certainly 
be  $6  000  000  000  a  year.  It  Is  likely  that  the 
Army  pnd  Navy,  after  they  have  been  re- 
duced, will  cost  at  least  another  $6,000,000,- 
000  a  year.  The  normal  operations  of  the 
Fedeial  Government  will  cost  four  or  five 
billion.  We  have  presented  to  us  a  vast 
social  security  program,  which  is  comparable 
to  the  Beveridse  plan  in  Etigland.  I  esti- 
mate that  the  tctnl  cost  cf  ppplylng  the 
Beverldge  plan  In  this  country,  with  our 
standards,  would  be  approximately  121,000.- 
000.000  a  year,  of  which  the  Government 
would  have  to  pay  about  ten  billion.  Every 
Government  department  and  every  State  and 
local  government  Is  making  tremendous  plans 
for  public  works,  and  there  seems  to  be  some 
theoi7  that  Federal  money  Is  to  be  poured 
out  for  any  purpose  requested  by  the  State 
.' nd  local  governments.  We  have  had  no 
public  works  grant.s  or  loans  to  State  and 
local  government  for  4  or  5  years,  but  the 
proposal  Is  that  we  nt^w  establish  a  blgger»- 
and  better  P.  W.  A.  and  W  P  A.  The  pian 
for  a  Federal  subsidy  to  common-school  edu- 
cation which  has  Just  been  postponed  by 
action  of  the  Senate  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
vived, and  the  ultimate  plan  appears  to  call 
frr  at  least  $3,000.000  000  of  Federal  money 
for  local  education.  We  are  being  asked  to 
finance  foreign  trade  by  loans  which  may 
amount  to  another  three  billion  a  year.  Fi- 
nally, we  come  to  the  proposal  for  vast  ex- 
penditures for  urban  redevelopment  and  ft 
comparatively  modest  program  of  Govern- 
ment spending  for  housing.  The  total  of 
these  proposed  expenditures  Is  nearly  $fi0,- 
000  000,000  for  the  Federal  Government  alone, 
to  which  must  be  added  a  State  and  local 
tax   burden   of   approximately   $7,000  OOO.OOO. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  If  any  such 
program  Is  adopted,  calling  for  taxes  In  ex- 
cess of  50  percent  of  the  national  Income, 
there  Is  no  possibility  of  malnUlnlng  a  free- 
enterprise  sysi.em — or  Individual  freedom — In 
the  United  States.     In  the  long  run  Ibtre  la 
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no  w«y  In  wh:ch  m^n  can  be  euppnrted  In 
Idleness  or  in  n juprcducine  aciviiy  except 
by  tbe  work  ot  these  who  are  producing.  If 
half  the  products  of  tbos-*  pr<j<lucers  are 
taken  in  tsxe».  11  wiU  Inevitably  klil  in- 
cen'.ive.  net  orily  m  the  owners  and  man- 
ugwi  but  !n  the  workmen  ihemseJvcs.  I  do 
i;'jt  knsw  jurt  where  the  point  Is,  but  there 
1*  a  p<jini  dt  which  Gcvernraent  cXjcnse  and 
EC'lvity  pyram  d  upon  themselves.  Various 
I'livntt-  ei'.terpnses  bcccme  so  lacking  in 
I>roftt  and  in  cpporunfy  that  no  new  private 
capital  can  ty  nttracttd.  Then  the  Gov- 
ernment nnu^t  take  over  the  industry  ard 
Impose  3  stiil  larger  burden  on  those  who  stlil 
aLru^^e.  Anv  such  tax  burden  as  I  have 
cutujud — of  »57  000 .000. 000  a  year— would  in- 
eviuabiv  60c;a.;re  the  Un.ted  Siates. 

These  who  advocate  this  spending  take  the 
posu  un  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  borrow 
the  money;  that  we  need  no  more  taxts;  that 
the  public  debt  can  be  Indeflnitely  increased 
and  IS  of  no  unporiance  because  we  owe  it 
to  ourselves.  When  they  analyze  It,  the 
/mcncaii  people  knew  that  this  can't  be  true. 
Auy  further  Increase  In  the  public  debt  after 
the  war  will  almost  certainly  result  in  db>- 
axtxcutt  irfLitlcn.  Why  do  we  have  a  2a-per- 
ceut  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  today.  In 
spite  of  the  most  rigorous  price  and  wa^e 
c.<nt;<)l  of  our  h.str.ry.'  Simply  because  of 
the  Government  deficit.  Price  controls  and 
ratlonlni<  may  hold  ir.aaiion  temporarily  m 
check,  but  If  the  deficit  continues  alter  the 
uar.  when  the  people  reject  such  controls, 
luflatiou  is  inevitable.  V<'e  reach  the  general 
resuU  of  a  socialized  United  States  by  a  de- 
ferent ri-uie,  but  we  reach  it  Just  as  certainly. 
Once  Inflation  has  destroyed  all  of  our  finau- 
clal  Institutions,  our  currency,  our  lUe  insur- 
ance and  saviut's,  there  Is  no  way  in  wh.ch 
we  can  avoid  the  Goverurnent  taking  over 
the  reorganization  cf  production  and  the 
dlreclion  oi  Individual  life. 

When  we  ccnia  to  conilder  the  poet-war 
program,  therefore,  we  cannot  consider  social 
fecunty  by  itoelf,  or  public  worki!  by  them- 
selves, or  houi>lni{  by  lUelf.  We  must  relate 
Pacb  of  these  to  the  general  procram  cf  Gov- 
ernment act;\Uy  and  Oovcrnmeut  planainw:. 
W«  all  desire  to  go  forward  In  the  various 
plans  for  Improvement  which  have  been 
made.  We  all  feel  that  through  the  vast 
production  of  whkh  this  ctmnlry  Is  capable 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  eliminate  extreme 
poverty  and  hardship  But  surely  these  plans 
can  be  of  rea-sonable  scope,  and  surely  they 
must  not  lmpo5e  an  liitolerable  burden  on 
those  who  do  not  participate  In  them. 

It  la  a  complete  fallacy  to  regard  Govern- 
ment spending  as  an  end  In  itself.  We  mu&t 
spend  Government  money  to  assist  the  un- 
lortunate:  but  as  a  stimulator  of  prosperity 
or  a  remedy  for  unomploymeni  it  Is  bound 
to  be  a  wash-out.  It  is  foolish  to  talk  a'oout 
tlifl  Government  guaranteeing  a  real  Job  to 
every  man  In  the  United  States.  What  is  a 
real  Job?  Half  the  men  to  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  such  a  promise  will  be  dissat- 
isfied With  the  Jobs  which  tiie  Government 
provides.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  any  such 
program  Is  utterly  prchibitlve.  The  expendi- 
ture of  •5,000.000,000 — In  the  housing  indus- 
try, for  lu-starce — will  only  keep  2.0C0.COO  men 
at  continuous  work,  and  there  are  60.0C0.00O 
workers  m  tlie  United  Sutcs.  The  only  way 
la  which  we  can  assure  general  prosperity 
and  a  base  on  which  to  tax  '.»  through  the 
stimulation  cf  private  industry  and  sub- 
stantially full  employment  thrcu^b  private 
UiUuBuy. 

There  ta  no  way  !n  which  the  Government 
Budget  can  b?  less  tnan  tl 5.000 .COO.OCO  a 
year,  to  which  must  be  added  the  local  and 
State  expenditure.  We  should  certainly  en- 
tieavcr  to  hold  the  Federal  Budget  as  cl'jse  to 
that  O^ure  as  we  can.  And  yet  I  believe  that 
at  a  ve.-y  reasonable  cost  we  can  accomplisii 
our  ninin  purpcsc  cf  insuring  a  minimum 
standard  of  icjd.  hcusm^.  medicnl  care,  and 
tUuc^t.ca  Icr  ail  the  pccple  cf  this  ccuniiy 


who  are  Interested  In  cbtalninR  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  see  that  every  person  in 
the  United  S:..:es  is  el^ibie  fcr  an  old-age 
pension  and  unemploymtnt  compensation, 
that  when  such  unemplcyirer.t  conipen=a- 
tion  U  exhausted  he  can  be  p'vcn  work  relief 
or  d:.-cct  relief.  I  believe  tL.u  there  can  te  a 
mm. mum  standard  cf  hralih  and  hospital 
service  for  every  man  no  matter  now  pricr. 
I  believe  the.'c  Cin  be  a  minimum  standard 
of  hciising  available  to  all.  But  It  will  only 
be  po.s.-ible  if  we  s.udy  to  see  laat  the  burrlen 
of  thet>e  e.^peiises  is  jvi-t  a.s  sn.all  as  pos.«.ble. 
C-:r:ainly  It  must  net  be  so  g.^eat  as  to  destroy 
ill!  reward  fcr  work  and  diligence  and  risk  In 
tlip  rest  cf  the  pecpie. 

We  cunnoi  pcs^ibly  use  Government  spend- 
ing as  a  meuns  of  creating  general  pro-^rerity. 
We  mu.~t  rely  upon  a  prcjjram  of  stimulating 
and  encouraging  private  enterprise  to  produce 
thj  v.c.Ith  fcr  the  picgram  I  have  outlined. 
Of  course.  K  Is  wise  to  have  the  Gcveriiment 
spt'nd  more  v  hen  industry  Is  depressed  and 
less  when  Industry  is  active,  but  ?pendirg 
cannot  solve  the  problem  cf  prosper: 'y  ani 
depres-sions.  II  we  can  stimulate  protperay 
by  wise  nieasuies.  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
any  prcgiam  fur  providing  niinimum  starU- 
ards  of  liv.ng.  Obviously  if  the  genual 
standard  cf  living  and  pr'i.--perity  can  bo  suffl- 
c!ent!y  raised,  there  will  be  much  Ics.s  call 
for  Gneinmcnt  iniurance  afjainst  haidsliip. 
There  are  other  means  bv  wl^.lch  the  cost  of 
maintaining  minimum  stand.irds  can  be  less 
burdensome  upuii  the  Feder.il  Gcernnient. 
Thus  in  the  hcilth  flekl  we  already  have  a 
system  of  health  and  hr-pi'al  c?.re  which 
renchrs  the  greater  part  of  'he  Ic'.ver  Income 
groups  even  thoueli  there  are  gaps  in  priva'e 
service.  Surely  we  should  use  all  the  e:clsting 
sen-Ices,  and  doctors,  and  hospitals,  and  cnly 
call  upon  the  Gcvcrnmcnt,  thr^^uch  gr:,n's 
to  the  States,  to  fill  up  the  gap^  In  the  hou.«- 
Ing  field  we  should  certainly  p.vai!  cursi''lves 
of  every  pcE.sible  activity  ty  private  Industry, 
and  only  call  on  the  Government  In  these 
categories  where  private  industry  cannot 
operate. 

In  this  whole  post-war  plannln^^,  a  planned 
hcuiaig  program  serves  a  ciiial  purpose.  It 
can  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  private  Indus- 
tries and  provide  great  emplryment.  It  can 
provide  a  decent  standard  of  hcu.sln::  for  all 
the  pecpie.  with  a  very  small  y)ercontnre  of 
the  total  to  be  charged  ac.'lnst  Federal  spend- 
ing. The  Housing  Census  cf  1940  places  the 
total  number  of  occupied  dvclUnR  units  in 
the  United  States  at  approx.mateiy  35  00(j - 
000.  This  is  an  Increase  of  about  5  000.000 
over  1930.  so  that  we  may  es*ima*e  ancther 
5.P0D000  dwellings  needed  by  1950  To  ibis 
we  may  add  the  normal  replacement-,  of  exist- 
ing d'.vellirg  units,  which  even  If  we  e<=tl.nia:e 
a  life  cf  60  years  would  be  nb-iit  6  OOO.COO 
In  10  years.  Since  the  war  wil!  el'mmat? 
several  years  of  permanent  const  -ictlon.  we 
would  have  to  provide  about  I  SC'  "i^CO  dv.-ell- 
ing  units  a  year  to  catch  up  by  1950.  Un- 
doubtedly we  shall  have  to  do  the  Job  more 
gradually,  but  1.000  COO  dwelling  uni's  a  year 
is  net  too  much  to  aim  at.  Preliminary 
estimates  of  the  National  Housing  Aftency 
show  that  during  the  first  full  ye.ir  a.ter  th? 
war  we  may  be  able  to  build  from  250  COO  to 
350.000  dwelling  units.  The  volxime  of  new 
construction  fcr  the  second  year  mi2ht  be 
double  that  figure.  Such  a  prccram.  at  an 
estimated  erpenditure.  after  the  first  2  yer.rs, 
of  $5,000,000,000  a  year,  would  be  far  greater 
tlirn  any  public-works  protrram  likelv  to  be 
considered.  It  would  put  ever  2  OC0.003  m'n 
t43  work  at  40  hours  a  week  for  5J  weeks,  and 
support  that  number  of  families.  It  wculd 
mnintaln  continuously  a  let  cf  capital  tnd'is- 
tries  whose  ups  and  downs  have  contributed 
so  largely  to  recurrent  depres^lon5. 

Just  as  much  of  this  building  as  p'lssibl? 
should  be  done  by  private  builders  without 
expense  to  the  Oovtrnment.  I  am  hcpeful 
that  ne;^rly  all  of  this  licf>:r.:;  may  be  bought 
and  paid  Icr  by  famil.es  from  their  o'au  earn- 


ing."; if  we  have  a  reasonable  rtandard  of  pros- 
perity. But  my  belief  is  that  no  matter  how 
prcspcroii.H  we  may  be,  there  will  be  a  certain 
number  of  unemploved.  or  men  employed  at 
!?ss  productive  jobs,  who  cannot  meet  the 
cost  of  decent  quarters.  I  myself  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  assist 
these  men  until  finally  we  have  eliminated 
.sub.standard  hcii=lMe. 

The  burden  of  expciise  of  this  Govern- 
ment hoi:-ing  can  be  reduced  in  a  number  cf 
dlffertnt  ways.  Th"  lower  the  cost  cf  a  pri- 
vately constructed  house,  the  fewer  men  will 
be  unable  to  pay  for  it.  Great  steps  have 
b.en  ti'kcn  In  the  field  cf  reducing  costs,  in 
d^velupins  new  materials,  in  prefabncaticn, 
and  standardization.  Thoie  fields  must  be 
thoroiui^-iy  explored,  and  the  hampering  ef- 
fect of  unreasonable  huildintt  restrictions  re- 
moved. Of  course,  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant elements  cf  cost  in  hcusinij  Is  interest, 
and  a  decreased  interest  rate  will  substan- 
tially re'luce  t'te  co.=t  of  the  home.  This  is 
the  field  in  wh  rh  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
minisirH'.!')!!  has  operated  successfully. 
Taken  ty  &vd  lari'e,  loi.ns  en  homes  are  a 
sale  form  of  ln\e.,ment.  They  are  entitled 
to  a  national  market,  which  means  a  lev 
interest  rale.  It  Is  the  function  of  the 
P.  H.  A.  to  see  that  that  national  market  is 
provided.  It  Is  nut  necessary  that  this  inter- 
est rate  be  maintained  entirely  by  the  Fed- 
eral G<ivernment,  a:. 'J  certainly  In  thi.s  field, 
as  elsewhere,  the  advantage  of  privr.te  opera- 
tion Is  considerable  I  btlieve  v.  e  should 
maintain  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion to  stabilize  the  Interest  rate  thrruch- 
out  the  Nation,  to  make  hom.e  mortea^^es  a 
standard  Investment,  and  particularly  to 
eliminate  the  s^;cund-mortc:a.,'e  abuc  v.hich 
formerly  existed.  Ti'-le  6  I'^ans  should  be 
discontinued  with  the  armistice  If  wisely 
arimlni-tered,  tl.e  F  H  A  should  not  in- 
volve the  Government  In  any  net  less. 

If  we  admit  that  some  of  the  smaller  In- 
come groups  arp  unable  to  pay  fi-r  decer.t 
housing  even  when  its  cost  is  reduced,  and 
accept  the  principle  that  the  Government 
should  sre  that  there  Is  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  housinir.  then  we  are  led  inevitably  to 
some  G-'ivernment  subsidy  for  hnuJlng.  Just 
as  we  have  always  had  in  theory  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  for  unemployment  and  a  Gov- 
ernment suosldy  fo'  med.cal  care,  poor  re- 
lief, and  free  general  hospitals.  Granting 
that  there  must  be  such  a  subsidy,  wliat 
should  be  its  limitations  ai^d  characteristics? 
It  -oems  to  nre  ob^^nns  that  It  mu.st  be  of- 
fered to  all  th  >se  In  a  tlven  Income  class  and 
not  restricted  to  a  favored  few.  We  must 
plan  to  make  our  minimum  standard  cf 
liousing  ultimately  available  for  everyone  in 
.■-pec. lied  iGw-mccme  groups.  It  Is  utterly 
unfair  to  favor  half  a  million  renters  If  there 
arc  2.0OO.000  otlicr  (;e.;ple  in  tiie  same  situ- 
ation who  remain  m  th.e  slums.  The  plan 
\\hKh  we  make  must  cover  ine  entire  field. 
Ii  the  cost  of  the  plan  is  tcK)  great  to  be  ccm- 
pleted  in  10  years,  then  we  mu^t  plan  to 
complete  it  In  20  years.  One  of  my  objec- 
tions to  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  w«\s  that  it  had  no 
such  plan.  Projects  were  built  here  and 
ther?  in  a  hlt-cr-miss  style,  and  no  ore  knew 
whether  the  Government  was  plannin<?  to 
take  caie  of  oCO.OOO  families  or  10. COO .000. 

Purihern.ore,  I  think  it  should  be  rec-ig- 
nized  that  the  subsidy,  ni.er  ail.  Is  a  stibsidy 
to  tlie  individual  a.id  is  based  upon  his  in- 
ability to  earn  sutficient  to  pav  an  eccnomlc 
rent.  The  U.  S.  H.  A.  has  finally  crme  to 
s»..nie  recognition  of  this  princirle.  Starting 
w.ili  a  uii  form  rent  based  upon  a  subsidy  cf 
ariiroxmattly  50  p.'.cont  cf  the  cconcm.c 
rent,  they  have  In  many  places  come  to  a 
basic  economic  rent,  wrich  is  then  reduced 
for  particular  tenants  in  accordance  with 
their  individual  needs.  Th.s  economic  rent 
should  include  tlie  same  amcimt  for  local 
taxes  as  would  have  to  be  paid  fcr  a  similar 
private  project  It  does  not  serm  to  me, 
theiLiore,  tiiat  a  subsidy  for  houcuig  requ.r^s 
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in  every  r->.so  a  Government-built  slum-  ' 
cle.irance  project.  Private  Individuals  might 
be  encouraged  to  build  rental  projects  if 
the"  knew  that  all  tenants  who  came  to  that  | 
project  could  be  assured  of  the  ability  to  pay 
a  minimum  rental.  Of  course,  the  character 
of  such  prrjcct.s  would  have  to  meet  Gov- 
ernment sp.ciflout  ons. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  great  i  bjections  to 
Government  liousiii?.  particularlv  among  thr 
pe-cple.  IS  the  strong  feelinit  in  favor  of  home 
own.ng  as  opposed  to  renting  I  share  that 
feeling.  I  believe  that  nothing  will  contrib- 
ute so  mutli  to  the  general  stability  and 
happir.ess  and  freedom  of  tlic  people  as  a 
h!  ;h  percentage  of  home  owning.  The  ap- 
parent pre/adi:e  ai^ainst  home  CA-nnv;  on  the 
part  cf  Mr'  Tugwell  and  Mr  Straus  probably 
had  more  to  do  with  building  up  an  opposi- 
i.on  to  public  housing  than  any  ether  factor. 
A  subsidy  mlcht  take  the  form  of  assistance 
in  the  coiiJtructKn  of  a  nmns  own  home.  It 
wi'Ulri  be  far  ciie.ipei-  for  ihe  Government  to 
contribute?  $;.>C  to  the  conrtiuotion  of  a 
home,  provided  the  tenant  CLiuld  then  main- 
tain It,  than  it  wc-uld  be  to  contribuie  $100 
a  year  for  60  years.  1  don't  knew  whether 
such  a  program  is  at  all  practical,  but  I  do 
believe  that  a  study  should  be  made  of  the 
uiRerei>t  meihods  by  which  assisu.nce  can  be 
given  to  the  L.wer  Income  groups  for  th3 
provision  of  decent  hou,=  inE 

There  is  another  factor  to  be  ccuisidered  In 
pir.blems  of  sub.sidy.  If  the  Government  is 
to  provide  a  f.ocr  under  Income  and  medical 
care  nnd  hnr..sin'i.  It  must  not  be  such  as  to 
di^courate  tho-e  who  are  Just  able  through 
their  ov.n  efTorts  to  provide  this  standard, 
or  a  little  Ijftter.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  is 
to  get  an  old-age  pension  of  840  a  month, 
although  he  has  never  done  a  lick  of  work  in 
his  life,  then  thvre  must  be  some  assistance 
to  Ihe  nnin  who  has  worked  and  put  aside 
something  for  hl.s  own  old  afie  After  all, 
he  would  have  to  save  about  $15  000  to  get  an 
inc.  me  oi  $480  a  year.  He  certainly  should 
not  be  barred  from  a  pension  becau.-e  he  has 
.saved  to  build  Irs  own  home  and  at  the  age 
of  G5  has  no  mear..s  of  keeping  up  that  home. 
Mr.  Beveridge  eliminates  a  means  test  alto- 
Utther  in  his  old-age-pensU)n  plan.  Perhaps 
we  sh.ould  not  go  that  far.  but  certainly  the 
(l.licent  and  thri.ty  man  should  be  paid  .some 
pension  to  put  Mm  in  his  old  a^e  in  a  better 
porltlon  Uian  th  town  bum  Otherwise  we 
will  destroy  all  Incentive  to  work  and  save. 

So,  In  hou.sine.  if  we  provide  Government 
PsMstance  for  tliose,  say.  with  Incomes  under 
a  thousand  dollars,  we  should  certainly  do 
.buinething  for  the  man  who  earns  between 
a  thousand  dol'ars  and  $1  500  a  year.  Usu- 
:illy  he  earns  more  because  he  is  a  better 
wciknsnn  more  diligent  and  more  Intelligent. 
No  man  should  find  that  the  taxes  and  ex- 
pense of  upkeep  cf  his  own  home,  which  he 
built  from  his  own  earnings,  are  greater 
thim  the  rent  tnud  by  a  Government  bene- 
ficiary across  the  street  for  a  clean,  modern 
apartment.  Of  course,  such  a  principle  is 
going  to  increase  the  total  cost  of  a  fioor 
under  housing,  but  I  believe  that  if  we  find 
the  total  cost  too  gr.'at.  we  should  reduce 
the  subsidy  for  the  lower  Income  groups.  II 
anything  Is  to  remain  of  the  principle  of 
reward  for  Initia-ive  and  hard  work,  we  must 
'•ee  that  the  position  of  different  men  is  in 
proportion  to  their  own  ability  and  diligence 
and  thrift.  This  country  has  been  built  on 
the  incentive  to  work  provided  by  that  prm- 
clMle  of  reward  If  It  Is  destroyed,  we  shall 
sink  to  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity. 

Finally.  I  am  convinced  that  all  of  these 
pl.-.ns  for  progre-s  must  depend  upon  local 
initiative  andVontrol.  Old-age  pensions  and 
unemployment  compensation  began  In  the 
States,  and  were  only  coordinated  and  stim- 
ulated by  the  Federal  Government.  Demands 
for  medical  cure  and  hospital  service  came 
from  tlie  States.  One  of  the  handicaps  of 
hcuMi-.g  h.is  been  the  lack  of  initiative  Ircnv 


I've.!  communities  In  many  places  the 
Fetieal  Government  practically  imposed  a 
Fedeial  program  beiore  the  people  of  the 
community  hr.d  acquired  the  slightett  in- 
terest in  the  subject. 

In  my  opinion  local  self-government  is 
th.e  very  key  to  both,  freedom  and  democracy. 
I  believe  very  strongly  tliat  all  pi-oblems  of 
unemployment  and  relief  should  be  handled 
by  local  administration,  with  the  Federal 
Governnieni  only  contributing  part  of  the 
funds  And  io  In  housing  the  success  of 
the  program  depends  upon  education  at 
home,  the  acceptance  cf  the  necessity  of 
some  public  housuig  to  Improve  gradually 
the  conditions  of  living  Here  In  Cincinnati 
your  Better  Housing  League  has  stimulated 
that  interest  There  is  more  work  to  be 
done.  The  Federal  Government  should  not 
be  called  ujik^u  to  put  up  all  the  money 
for  a  housing  subsidy.  Son^.e  part  of  the 
fund.-,  or  contributions  In  the  way  of  tax 
exemption,  must  come  from  the  State  and 
1-cal  ;;'>vernment  If  only  to  give  assurance 
that    the   people   are   interested. 

I  liav^  only  sng'-testcd  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems In  the  vast  field  of  post-war  problems 
relating  to  housine.  and  suggested  some  of 
the  principles  which  1  believe  must  guide 
the  decision  of  those  problems.  I  have 
loui:  .-ponsored  a  complete  study  of  the 
problem  by  Cf  ngrcss.  Up  to  this  time  every 
hcirmg  has  l->ecn  promoted  by  th"  sp'nsors 
of  a  particular  plan,  tlie  U.  S.  H.  A  .  the 
F.  H  A  ,  or  war  housina.  The  study  sh.ould 
be  impartial  and  open-minded.  It  must,  of 
course,  deal  with  the  dispof-itlon  of  emer- 
gency war  housing. 

Senator  George  has  lust  appointed  me 
the  chairnian  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Pa>-t-War  Eecnomic  Planning  Com- 
mittee to  study  and  rei)ort  on  housing  and 
urban  redevclopmont.  We  will  have  an  ad- 
v.sory  committee  from  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
rducaiion  and  Labor  Cmmlttce  of  the  Sen- 
ate, th.p  two  committees  which  consider  dif- 
ferent phases  <'f  the  housing  program.  The 
Senati.rs  who  will  probably  serve  on  the  sub- 
committee are  Eilinder.  of  T/iuislana;  I-a- 
FoLLtTTE.  of  Wisconsin:  Ch.^vez.  of  New  Mex- 
ico; Wagneh,  cf  New  Yor':;  RADCUrrr,  of 
Maryland,   and  Ball,  cf  Minnesota. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  any  expert  In  the 
h.ousing  field.  I  can  only  assure  you  that 
we  will  approach  the  problem  in  the  most 
constru-'tive  attitude,  and  that  we  hope  to 
present  to  the  Congress  a  program  upcm 
which  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  may  agree,  coordinated  with  the  gen- 
eral post-war  plans  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, based  primarily  upon  private  construc- 
tion, and  with  Federal  subsidy  held  within 
reasonable    bound'. 


Emma  Guffey  Miller  on  Anniversary  of  the 
Birth  of  Eliz&beth  Cady  Stanton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF   WEST  naCINIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  16  deQislatire  day  of 
Friday.  November  12 >.  1943 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr,  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller  in 
the  crypt  of  the  Capitol  on  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of 


the  birth  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  on 
Friday,  November  12.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRO. 

as  follows  1 

When  arrangements  for  this  meeting  were 
first  t>eing  nn.de.  there  was  only  one  Idea 
in  view,  honoilng  tlie  memory  of  a  great 
American  pioneei .  However,  since  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives h.HS  refused  to  allow  the  equal- 
rights  amendment  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
House  as  a  whole,  this  meeting  become*  one 
of  solemn  protest. 

What  suppresses  this  simple  request  that 
the  people  of  the  Nation  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  opinions,  either  pro  or 
con.  on  the  equal-rights  amendment?  Some 
of  tl^e  opposition  comes  from  prejudlcei  some 
from  Ignorance  and  misunderstanding:  and 
we  fear  that  much  of  It  comes  from  certain 
labor  leaders  who  are  afraid  to  face  a  world 
m  which  women  nre  competing  with  men 

This  seems  a  fitting  time  therefore  to  do 
honor  to  a  woman  of  great  intellect,  un- 
bounded vision,  and  extraordinary  ccurage. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  Almost  a  century 
ago  she  said,  •Lifting  woman  Into  her  proper 
place  In  the  scale  of  being  Is  the  mightiest 
revolution  tlie  world  has  yet  known  "  That 
revolution  Is  net  yet  finished;  It  is  far  from 
complete  fur.  with  all  their  progress,  women 
still  lack  one  fundamental  right— legal 
equality. 

When  the  equal-rights  amendment  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  Constitution  and  no  op- 
position, even  broken  promises  and  appaient 
double  dealing  by  a  few  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  can  pre\ent  this, 
then  the  work  of  these  three  outstanding 
women  whcse  likenesses  are  here  Immor- 
talized In  stone  will  be  realised 

The  amendment  reads:  ••Equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  any  State  on  account 
of  sex  ■•  Why  should  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  that  has  dedicated  Us  entire 
strength  to  winning  the  "four  freedoms"  for 
the  whole  world,  now  oppose  equal  legal 
rights  for  the  women  of  Its  own  country? 

I  believe  I  am  lam.iUar  with  every  argument 
against  the  amendment  that  Its  opponents 
offer,  and  the  more  I  study  them  the  weaker 
thev  becom.e 

The  opposition  comes  mostly  from  a  few 
organizations,  among  them  the  League  ot 
Women  Voters,  on  one  e)f  whose  boards  I 
once  served  and  which  now  recuses  to  place 
the  amendment  on  Its  study  program.  This 
seems  incredible  on  the  part  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  was  founded  In  order  to  en- 
lighten the  women  electorate  of  the  Nation. 
••There  are  none  so  blind  is  those  who  w'll 
not  see."  How  can  anyone  be  familiar  with 
a  great  polltlccl  or  constitutional  problem 
unless  one  studies  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion? And  vet  there  are  members  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  who  are  active  po- 
litically, fill  high  positions,  make  their  own 
contracts,  and  even  run  for  ofBce  assuming 
for  themselves  an  equality  which  they  re- 
fuse the  working  women  of  the  country. 

Another  opposing  organization  Is  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  In  which  I  wss 
once  very  active  and  which  opened  my  eyee 
more  than  30  years  ago  to  the  need  for 
woman  sullrage. 

When  lobbying  In  Rhode  Island  In  1910- 
13  for  bills  to  reduce  the  working  hours  for 
women  and  little  children  from  flO  to  64 
hours  a  week.  I  sensed  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  right  to  vote  for  the  men  who  mad* 
the  laws  and  finally  as  a  citizen  I  came  to 
a  far  greater  reulization  that  the  next  step 
forward  for  women  was  equality  under  the 
law. 

Last  summer  the  Consumers'  Leafrue, 
which  In  recent  years  has  been  r.iore  oi  lew 
quiescent,  is.sied  an  op.- n  lefer  ti  the  Sens- 
tors  and  Congressmen  o!   the  United  Slates. 
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ThU  te  an  aaf-undirg  lettw.  It  btglna.  ""W* 
t"!!;  ■.»•  m  fqu:.l  ngh'vS  f'^r  women.  W«  op- 
pose the  »o-c.;ntd  equal-nghu  tmeiidment: 
flrst.  t>ec.\use  a  d.srfgarda  the  fact  that 
uiiilc  rntu  and  wcmfn  are  equal  In  right, 
f^ry  R:e  net  iden.iral  in  fconumlc  end  so- 
cihJ  function  or  In  physical  capacity."  Per- 
hnps  that  paratrraph  makes  sense  to  the 
ladici  »!.o  signed  It.  but  It  doesnt  to  any- 
CT^e  to  whom  I  have  shown  It,  Including 
hus.r.esa  and  professicnal  women,  working? 
women  and  men  at  mixh  Intelligence  and 
hiiih  purpose.  First  scknowled^lng  that 
men  and  wcmen  are  equal  in  right,  they 
then  df'ny  ec;ncm:c  rights  to  women.  May 
I  rem.nd  them  that  a  tew  State  laws  and 
hkewise  the  Puir  Labor  Standards  Act  de- 
clare that  for  the  same  work  women  must 
be  pa.d  at  the  same  rate  as  men.  Several 
years  iico  the  Honorable  Frances  Perkins,  our 
Secrttary  u(  Labor,  said  pay  tor  a  Job  at^ould 
Uut  be  based  on  sex  but  en  the  work  dene, 
rhe  fact  th;it  wcmen  are  not  identical  with 
mi  n  In  aocial  function  has  never  been 
questioned;  one  is  a  facher  and  the  other  a 
mother,  but  what  has  that  to  do  witJn 
equality  of  rights  tinder  the  law?  As  for 
"women  not  beln^  identical  In  physical 
ccpacitv."  I  would  like  to  pet  the  opinion  of 
the  mllUona  of  women  now  In  war  In- 
du:aries.  the  nurses  who  are  on  the  baitle 
front,  and  the  WAC's  wno  are  serving  over- 
seas— not  under  the  Army  but  as  a  part  of 
the  Army.  Are  not  many  of  them  doing  the 
same  work  as  men? 

Tou  wtU  recall  that  MussoUul  and  Hitler 
talked  about  decadent  democracies  whose 
citizens  were  too  soft  to  fight  a  war.  Have 
the  women  of  China  and  Russia,  where  they 
have  equality  under  the  law,  shown  them- 
■eivea  unequal  to  the  horrors  and  the  hard- 
ships of  war?  Are  we  now  asked  to  acknowl- 
edgf  that  the  women  cltlaens  of  thia 
country  are  not  as  brave,  strong,  and  capable 
as  those  of  the  other  nations  fighting  for 
world  freedom? 

The  second  paragraph  of  thla  same  be- 
wildering letter  states  tne  Consumei-a'  League 
opposes  the  equal -rights  amendment  "be- 
ca'ise  It  would  imperil  hard-won  legislation 
enacted  to  saiei^iiard  women  as  homemakera 
and  mothers,  ind'-idlng  lawa  regarding  hours, 
employment  of  young  girls,  expoaure  to  in- 
dustrial subctanccs  and  processes  which  are 
peculiarly  hazardous  to  women,  laws  which 
worklngiromen  themselves  do  not  want  to 
lose" 

How  could  eqiuallty  under  the  law  Imperil 
women  aa  homemakera  and  mothers,  for 
mothers'  pensions  or  assistance  acts  are  par- 
ticular leglalatlon  and  do  not  apply  to  all 
women  any  more  than  bonus  legislation  ap- 
plied to  all  men.  Why  bring  young  girls  Into 
the  argument  when  we  are  talking  about  citi- 
■ens  of  ai  years  and  over.'  Toung  girla 
would  stUl  come  under  ao-called  guardian- 
ahlp  laws,  and  If  Indtistrial  subetancea  and 
priKeases  are  baznnlous  to  women,  why  are 
they  not  also  hazardous  to  men  aa  well,  and 
both  should  be  protected  equally. 

We  wha  support  the  amendment  believe 
that  worklngwomen  should  be  safeguarded 
as  ahould  workingmen.  but  there  are  niU- 
Itons  of  other  women  who  atiffer  from  unjust 
and  diacrlmlnatory  lav.-s.  What  does  thla 
oppoatflon  propose  to  do  about  them?  They 
acknowledge  the  Injusttce  of  many  of  these 
laws  but  their  only  answer  is  "kill  the 
amendment"  and  then  repeal  them  Stat«  by 
Sute.  This  wotild  take  a  century,  and  may 
I  remind  them  once  again  that  what  one 
leglalature  can  do  another  can  undo.  As  for 
killing  the  amendment,  may  I  also  remind 
them  that  all  the  power  aiKl  force  and  cruelty 
of  fascism  and  nazi-ism  hare  failed  to  blot 
out  tha  eternal  hope  of  freedom  among  tbs 
unconquetabl"  people  of  the  occupied 
eotin tries  ot  Burope'  American  women  de- 
nied equal  Justice  will  forever  fight  for  their 
right. 

The  third   point    the   Coosximers'  Leagroe 
offers  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  is  that 


"It  would  not  redress  major  lneq\ialltlM  per- 
sisting today,  notably  m  protessional  ai.d 
technical  fields  of  training  and  practice,  since 
these  are  in  the  main  matters  of  tradition 
and  cus.'.om,  rather  than  law." 

I  loader  if  thla  group  cf  ladies  has  ever 
made  a  study  of  the  lon^;  striggle  of  women 
to  gain  the  right  cf  franchise  and  of  their 
tedious  Etn:gg!e  to  enter  business  and  the 
professions.  Custom  and  tradition  certainly 
denied  women  the  right  cf  equal  education, 
entrance  into  business  and  the  proieseions. 
So.  in  many  States,  a  resort  to  law  had  to 
be  made,  and  in  a  number  of  States  today 
It  Is  law,  not  custom,  which  prevents  worn*,  a 
from  taking  a  place  in  business  and  govern- 
ment equal  with  men. 

Finally,  the  leai;ue  states  that  "because 
this  proposal,  if  enacted  and  ratified,  wuultl 
confuse  and  oompUcal*  es.-ential  prcgress 
toward  higher  standards  of  salety  and  se- 
curuy  for  all  workers — men  as  well  as  wcm- 
en." This  argument  hss  an  eld  f;*railiar  rin^; 
as  It  Is  almost  identical  wi'.h  the  arguments 
brought  forth  by  the  antisuflraglsti  cf  the 
last  generation.  You  wi'l  recall  their  dire 
forebcdiiigs  regarding  le^al  crinipUcatloiis  If 
the  suflritge  amendment  passed.  Vil^at  be- 
came of  them?  Weil,  they  are  one  with  Uie 
leaves  of  yesterday. 

Further,  if  the  same  standards  of  sriety 
and  serurit-  are  given  to  men  and  women 
worker*,  how  can  any  reasonable  being  say 
that  it  would  be  bad  lor  bcih  of  them? 

A  further  argument  brought  forward  by 
this  group  of  women  Is  that  Stat*  minimum- 
wage  laws  would  be  w  ped  out.  I  would  re- 
mind the  17  New  York  women  who  signed 
this  letter  that  the  Women's  Bureau  cf  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  L.Tbor  statid 
recently — New  York  Tlme.s  c-f  Friday,  October 
15,  1943 — that  there  are  still  women  In  their 
State  who  draw  less  than  the  minimum-waf^e 
rates  established  several  years  ago.  Of  what 
value  was  this  legislation  to  these  women? 
How  much  better  to  have  equality  under  the 
law  than  to  work  under  a  law  which  ends  In 
inequality. 

I  have  read  carefully  the  list  of  the  f  gn- 
ers  of  this  Consumers'  League  letter.  Many 
cf  them  I  have  known  fo:  years,  a  number 
of  them  are  my  friends,  but  of  the  80  women 
who  signed  It,  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
more  than  5  who  could  actiinlly  be  called 
working  women.  The  other  75  wculd  re- 
sent with  deep  IncIignatlC!!  and  veherr.encc 
tlie  idea  that  they  would  have  to  live  under 
the  same  legal  restrictions  they  apfjrove  for 
other  women.  Tl-.ey  say  they  fei^r  tlie  aboli- 
tion of  so-called  protective  laws  f:r  women 
and  I,  for  one,  hope  they  will  be  abolished. 
because  experience  has  shown  that  where 
there  was  a  minimum-wage  law  for  women 
alone,  in  times  of  depression  men  underb  d 
the  women  for  their  Jobs,  and  thv.s  the  rtand- 
ard  cf  living  was  lowered  for  bntli  men  and 
women.  Concerning  nlrht  laws  pnsiecl  at 
the  Insistence  largely  of  labcr  leie'cs  niul 
nonworking  women.  It  has  be?n  proven  th.u 
such  laws  are  a  detriment  to  v.orkins:  women, 
but  a  boon  to  men  bwause  In  States  where 
wcmen  can  no  ionger  Werk  f.t  nl^ht  the 
higher  wages  and  tips  all  go  to  the  men. 

Another  favorite  argument  cf  the  oppon- 
ents Is  that  wcrkmg  wcmen  i;re  net  .^^uffici- 
ently  organized  to  have  equil  Lgal  r.^hts. 
What  curious  reasoning!  Wuikuigmen  se- 
cured the  great  benefits  they  new  enj'.  y 
because  they  have  had  equality  u.  der  the 
law  With  every  other  man  smcj  we  became  a 
Nation.  It  naturally  follows  th.Tt  if  wo»k;rg 
womcD  have  legal  equality  they,  toe,  cculd 
rise  to  the  same  high  pcsition  as  the  labor- 
ing man.  This  reasoning  biings  to  m.;.d  a 
recent  ruling  by  a  Judge  in  Memphis.  Tenn. 
In  that  State  women  are  not  allowed  to 
wear  men's  trousers,  but  they  mny  wear 
slacks  provided  they  are  m:^de  for  wcmen, 
but  In  rase  they  ere  unable  to  procure  slacks 
for  their  work  in  Industrial  plants  they  would 
be  (ortudf*.en  to  borrow  the  trousers  cf  the 
male  members  of  their  families  even  though 


work  in  ammunition  plants  might  cjase  be- 
cause cf  the  diflerence  In  the  cut  of  nather 
gaiinent.?. 

By  July  1.  1944.  the  Government  has  stated, 
a  miUion  m.Jie  women  workers  wUl  be  needed. 
rx,es  myoue.  however  igncrant  or  prejudiced. 
Uiieve  tiiit  the  many  millions  of  women  n..w 
helping  to  win  the  war  and  now  temporarily 
given  equal  pay  and  in  some  cases  equal  leg:U 
status,  aie  gcu:g  to  be  satisfied  to  be  put  back 
mto  tise  sh-ackies  of  so-called  protective  leg- 
islation? I  know  there  are  some  woikiug 
women  who  oppose  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment but  there  were  also  many  slaves  who 
resented  the  Emancipation  Prcclr.maiica. 

Certain  prt,;ninent  groups  Within  the 
Roman  Ctithciic  Church  recently  protested 
the  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
and  ihus  there  has  arisen  the  false  belie;f  that 
the  chv.rch  itself  h;<.s  taken  a  stand  against 
the  amendment.  Nothing  cculd  be  mere 
erroneeuo  because  the  Cathcllc  church,  a 
great  dcniocr.icy.  leaves  Its  members  Iree  to 
act  as  they  believe  best  in  all  civil  and  politi- 
cal niarters.  Since  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment is  a  political  matter  which  has  to  da 
with  constitutional  law  and  since  it  In  no- 
wise interferes  with  the  practice  of  faith  or 
morals,  all  Catholics  and  some  Protestants 
know  that  the  church  itself  has  not  and  will 
not  take  a  stand  on  such  a  qu'sticn. 

On  Cctcber  7  in  New  York  three  great  re- 
Lgrtius  faiths  of  America,  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Jewish  tcek  a  uni'ed  stand  before  the 
world  in  a  common  declaration  which  called 
upon  the  nations  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
man  and  the  dignity  cf  the  human  spirit  In 
the  terms  of  the  peace  to  come. 

Seven  broad  priniciples  were  r.greed  upon, 
ere  of  which  is  '"an  International  declaration 
cf  human  rights  and  vlnUioetion  cf  human 
dianity." 

Surely  human  rights  apply  to  women  as 
well  as  men  and  human  dignity  has  as 
much  place  In  the  life  cf  women  as  of  men. 
After  all.  hipher  wages,  fewer  hours  of  labor, 
added  professional  privileges  or  political  pre- 
ferment, pleasant  as  ther  may  be  to  some 
women,  a'e  In  the  end  as  dust  in  the  mouths 
cf  all  women  when  they  are  denied  the  basic 
rights  cf  equality. 

V/hen  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was  granted 
the  unusual  privilege  of  addressing  the 
members  cf  tb.e  Legls*lature  In  New  York 
State  In  1854  she  made  an  Impassioned  plea 
for  wcmen  who  at  that  time  could  scarcely 
Ciill  their  scv.ls  their  own.  She  ended  her 
address  thu=:  "In  conclusion  then  let  us 
say— In  bchnlf  cf  the  women  of  this  State,  we 
ask  for  all  that  you  have  asked  fcr  yourselves 
in  the  progress  of  your  development  since 
the  Mcy^.ourr  cast  anchor  beside  Plymouth 
Reck  and  stmp'y  on  the  ground  that  the 
riehrs  of  every  human  being  are  the  same 
ar.fl  Irtcntlca!" 

H~',v  fsr  aheed  of  h»r  time  was  this  won- 
devful  wcmitn  and  hew  much  longer  will  It 
te.lie  our  lagging  democracy  to  catch  up 
with  her? 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  the  sands  of 
the  tenure  cf  vcur  terms  cf  office  are  running 
lew.    Act  while  you  yet  have  the  opportunity. 


The  Japanese  Problem  in  California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OP   CALirORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  16.  1943 

Mr.  POUUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  to- 
ri--y's  mai!  I  received  a  report  from  Dillon 
S.  Myer.  Director  of  the  War  Relot-ai-ion 
AuihoMty,  addressed  to  all  members  of 
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the  California  Conpre.^sional  Delegation, 
and  al.'^o  a  resolution  from  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Council  of  the  American 
Legion,  likewise  a  telegram  from  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  California  Senate 
to  investigate  the  Japanese  problem  in 
California.  Incidentally  this  committee 
has  a  Dem.ocratic  majority.  I  am  herc- 
v,-ith  inserting  in  the  Record  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  telegram,  and  I  want  to 
briefly  comment  upon  the  report  by  Dil- 
lon S.  Myer,  which  is  quite  lengthy: 

V.'hereas  the  American  Legion  at  Its  de- 
partment convention  in  Los  Angeles,  1942, 
and  again  at  its  department  convention  at 
San  Francisco  in  1943.  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  the  lax  and  und.sciplined 
manner  in  which  Japanese,  disloyal  to  the 
United  States,  were  being  handled,  to  the  end 
that  they  are  endangering  the  internal  se- 
curity of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  it  was  urped  that  these  alien  en- 
emies and  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  whose 
loyalty  is  to  the  Japanese  Empire  be  placed 
under  supervision  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  that  control  by  misguided  social  workers 
be  ended;    and 

Whereas  this  action  of  the  Department  of 
California  was  adopted  by  the  national  con- 
vention in  Omaha;  and 

Whereas  the  authorities  have  ignored  these 
demands  as  requested  In  said  resolution  with 
the  result  that  now  revolt  and  disorder  has 
broken  out  in  the  Tule  Lake  Relocation  Cen- 
ter, menacing  the  welfare  and  life  of  Ameri- 
cans: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Council,  American  Legion,  emphasizes  the 
original  requests  of  the  American  Legion  and 
condemns  those  officials  who  Ignored  the 
original  warnings  of  this  organization;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  Los  Angeles  County  Council, 
American  Legion,  again  demands  that  these 
Japanese  be  placed  under  control  of  the 
United  States  Army;  and  be  It  further 

Rcsolvrd,  That  Governor  Earl  Warren  be 
commended  for  his  statement  urging  Army 
control  of  these  persons  who  are  endanger- 
ing our  homes;  and 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Members  of  Congress  from  Ix>s  An- 
geles County,  Gov.  Earl  Warren.  Secretary  of 
War  Henry  L.  Stimson,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Los  Angeles  County  CofNCii., 
American    Legion,    Depart- 
ment OF  California. 
By  L.  F.  Olson,  Commander, 
Caro  a.  Krebs,  Adjutant. 

November  5.  1943. 

Ttjrlock,  Calif.,  November  13,  1943. 
Hon.  NoRRis  Potn^oN. 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C: 
After  a  complete  investigation  and  hear- 
ing held  in  the  Tule  Lake  section,  the  Cali- 
fornia Sti'.te  Senate  Fact-Findlng  Committee 
on  Japanese  Resettlement  unanimously  rec- 
ommend and  urge  that  Army  control  be 
m*lntained  permanently  at  the  Tule  Lake 
Japanese  segregation  camp.  We  feel  this  Is 
imperative  for  protection  of  the  people  of  the 
Stiite  of  California. 

Hugh  P.  Donnelly, 

Chairjnan. 
Herbert  W.  Slater. 
Irwin  T.  Qthnn. 
Georgi  J   Hatfield 
Jess  R.  Dobsey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first  place,  there 
seems  to  be  quite  a  conflict  in  facts  and 
opinions.  I  am  more  definitely  inclined 
to  beUeve  the  information  furnished  by 
this  special  California  committee,  as  well 
as  the  information  which  we  have  all  re- 
ceived from  news  reports  and  statements 


made  by  Mr.  Clare  Ingle,  the  new  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  California,  who 
represents  that  district. 

Mr.  Mycr's  report  definitely  exempli- 
fies his  pus.^y-footing.  appeasing  pro- 
gram which  has  been  carried  out 
through  the  War  Relocation  Authority. 
All  committees  have  recommended  that 
there  be  a  segregation  of  the  loyal  and 
disloyal  Japanese,  and  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, Mr.  Myer  has  even  agreed  upon 
that  point.  While  admitting  that  Dr. 
Pcdicord  was  beaten  and  injured,  that 
property  was  damaged,  and  that  3.500 
to  4.000  Japanese  made  demands  of  his 
office  by  congregating  outside  of  the 
office  building,  yet  he  attempts  to  write 
up  the  entire  incident  as  a  mutual  ad- 
miration get-together.    He  states: 

A  large  number  of  the  evacuees  at  Tule 
Lake  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens.  Many 
of  them  are  children  under  17,  and  they,  to- 
gether with  a  very  large  number  of  the  adults, 
have  no  responsible  part  In  the  recent  events. 

This  in  itself  does  not  sound  like  a 
segregation  of  loyal  and  disloyal  Jap- 
anese. And  in  his  final  summary,  he 
states  that  everything  has  been  exag- 
gerated, that  the  people  were  hysterical, 
and  that  the  situation  was  absolutely 
misrepresented.  According  to  his  state- 
ment, everyone  in  California  has  been 
hysterical  and  has  lied,  while  Mr.  Myer 
is  the  only  one  to  tell  the  truth. 

We  are  at  war;  we  need  men  of  cour- 
age instead  of  appeasers  to  head  the 
War  Relocation  Authority. 


South  Boston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATHTES 

Tuesday,  November  16,  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Bob  Coyne  from  the  Boston  Sunday  Post 
of  November  7,  1943: 

SoLTH  Boston,  Mass. 

(By  Bob  Coj-ne) 

The   history   of   South  Boston,   since   1630 

when  the  Mary  and  John  landed  in  what  waa 

then  Dorchester  Bay,  has  been  colorful  and 

stirring.     It  was  but  a  year  or  so  later  that 

a  famine  occurred  and  historians  claim  that 

the  only  loaf  of  bread  was  in  the  Governor's 

house.     Across  the  water.s  from  old  Ireland 

came  a  ship  named    the  Lion,  loaded  with 

food  to  sustain  the  rtarving  people  of  Boston. 

In   thanksclving  the  Governor  declared  the 

next  day.  February  6,  a  day  of  prayer.    Today 

the  majority  of  South  Boston   citizens  are 

descendants  of  early  Irish  settlers   but  few 

of  them  are  aware  of  the  Incident  that  long 

ago  linked  the  "auld  sod"  with  early  Boston. 

South  Bcstcn  is  distinguished  for  both  Its 

,    religious  and  military  history.    Its  contribu- 

'    tion  to  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic  priesthood 

l.s  in  itself  an  epic  of  generations  who  buUt 

for  eternitv.     Three  bishops  cf  the  church: 

Bi-shop  Joseph  OHare.  8.  J  :  Bishop  Thomaa 

Emmet,  8.  J  ;  and  Bishop  Richard  J.  Cush- 

I    ing   are   native  sons,  and   th«  long  line  of 

priests  is  most  ImprewlTe. 


Families  have  given  not  one  or  two  but 
even  three  .sens  to  the  service  of  the  church. 
The  Cr^nm  family  gave  three.  oX  whom  only 
Father  J..nies  V.  Cronin.  8<\lem  pastor,  re- 
mains Net  material  possessions,  but  the 
splendid  example  of  parents  who  tolled,  whose 
feet  trod  worn  old  paths,  whose  bands  were 
wrinkled  with  labor,  made  that  section  the 
rich  source  of  the  priesthood.  It  is  interest- 
ing in  this  connection  to  recall  Mlsa  Jessie 
Stewart,  who  taught  Latin  at  the  Thomas  N. 
Hart  School.  M.ss  Stewart  was  a  very  devout 
Presbyterian  but  her  proudest  boast  was  that 
she  personally  had  sent  more  boys  to  the 
priesthood  by  way  of  the  Hart  School  than 
any  other  Bostonian. 

FAME   IN   UILITARr    HISTOKT 

The  military  history  of  the  community  ratea 
a  salute.  March  17  will  always  t>e  honored 
as  Evacuation  Day,  the  day  on  which  the 
British  sailed  away  never  to  return.  In  this 
connection  one  cannot  overlook  Col.  Richard 
Grldloy,  who  directed  the  building  of  the 
fortifications  on  the  heights.  Gunfire  from 
that  hill  was  a  strong  factor  In  forcing  the 
British  to  withdraw. 

The  Revolutionary  period  also  recalls  Mrs. 
Foster,  a  neglected  heroine.  After  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  she  gathered  all  the  tea  that 
floated  ashore  and  refused  to  permit  anyone, 
even  herself,  to  use  it.  She  was  South  Bos- 
ton's Molly  Stark. 

In  World  War  No.  1.  one  of  the  greatest 
heroes  of  all  time  came  from  South  Boston. 
A  game  little  fighter  who  single-handed  went 
through  a  blaze  of  guns,  crashing  bis  way 
into  a  German  pill  box,  to  become  one  of 
our  national  heroes,  was  South  Boston's  own 
Mickey  Perkins  The  Nation  gave  him  post- 
humously its  highest  tribute,  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor,  and  South  Boeton  put 
him  first — for  valor  unsurpassed  and  for 
superb  courage — Pvt.  Michael  Perkins.  Other 
officers  rated  as  great  military  leaders,  and 
the  list  of  unnamed  heroes  Is  great  also; 
South  Boston  knows  and  honors  them  all. 
In  this  war.  Brig.  Gen.  Albert  P.  Hegenberger 
has  been  recognized  as  an  outstanding  flying 
hero. 

DISTINGUISHED    SONS 

Old  Boston  has  its  Lowells,  Lodges,  end 
Cabots,  but  South  Boston  has  Its  own  hon- 
ored names — men  distinguished  In  every  field, 
vivid  personalities,  famous  and  loved  char- 
acters. Placed  first  In  the  category  is  Pat- 
rick A.  Collins,  Identified  with  every  worthy 
cause  and  a  leader  In  civic  reform*.  Aa  mayor 
of  Boston  and  later  as  consul  general  to  Eng- 
land, he  brought  Into  play  the  qualities  of 
a  great  orator,  a  distinguished  scholar,  and 
an  able  administrator.  With  affection  the 
community  also  recalls  the  late  Congressman 
James  A.  GalUvan.  and  the  later  Martin 
Tuohy  will  always  be  remembered  In  con- 
nection with  his  shamrock  vest. 

The  alumni  of  its  citizenry  who  today  are 
noteworthy  Include  such  names  as:  Judge 
William  J.  Day;  Judge  David  O.  Nagle;  Fran- 
cis J.  W.  Ford,  famous  as  a  Harvard  athlete 
and  now  as  a  distinguished  Jurist;  Brigadier 
General  Dunn;  Brigadier  General  Devlne;  Col. 
Thomas  Sullivan,  State  fuel  admlnlatrator; 
William  J.  Foley,  district  attorney  of  Suffolk 
County;  Benny  Drohan,  composer  and  actor; 
James  B.  ConiioUy,  writer  of  sea  yarns;  John 
Moakley,  track  coach  at  Cornell;  WUllam  P. 
Hlckey,  traffic  commissioner;  and  Tbomaa 
Drohan,  trainer  of  the  Immortal  John  L. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  Reverend  Harold 
J.  Martin,  vice  president  of  the  Dtica  Club 
and  president  of  the  Canadlan-Amerlcmn 
Baseball  League;  Father  Dunphy,  now  of 
Guadalcanal;  the  Reverend  John  A.  Madden. 
S.  J.,  member  of  an  old  family  and  chaplain 
of  the  city  hospital:  and  Msgr.  Francla 
Burke,  remembered  cs  a  captain  of  Soutls 
Boston  High  and  later  as  a  Boston  OoUeg* 
athlete.  These  names  indicate  tb«  talents 
and  character  of  South  Boston  cltlaenry,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  others  equally  Impor- 
tant. 
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Families  that  h.r  e  bct-n  outstanding  In 
tbf.r  service  include  rDmes  that  will  always 
lire  111  the  li!st  ry  uf  ti.e  cominunuy.  They 
brought  !>uch  fame  a.-.d  so  great  a  measure 
O-'  pri'-pc.itv  In  the  tarly  year^  of  the  settle- 
ment t  .at  they  are  crat-.  fully  recalled.  Espe- 
cially pr-iin.ne:  t  '.vere  the  Harrison-Lor.n;j 
Bhlpbuilcltrs  It  r. as  In  the.r  yards  that  the 
ele.ur.'hip  John  Hanrcck  was  built;  this  was 
the  vessel  that  carried  Coinmodcre  Perry  on 
his  cxped!t:on  to  Japan 

T)ie  Lawl^ys  were  builders  of  cup  defend- 
ers, the  Walwortlk".  ste^l  maker*;  the  Gavins, 
Dr  Michael  and  Dr  P.itrlclc,  leaders  In  the 
medical  pnife-^si  n  through  wh>*e  efiforts  hos- 
pitals wf  re  establ.-^hed  to  aid  Boston'ar  s,  and 
the  Jenney  brothfrs.  whose  name  is  per- 
petuated In  an  automobile  fuel. 

Indtiatrles  such  as  the  Phoenix  Ginsa 
Works,  the  chain  lacUiry.  the  Bay  State  RoU- 
inf?  Mills  and  similar  industries  advanced 
Scuth  Boston  bo  that  enterprising  business- 
men, bellevinf?  ll  would  continue  to  grow  in- 
dustrially, erected  the  Mount  Washington  Ho- 
tel on  Br.  a;:-»ay  The  bu.ldlng  evenlu.illy  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  was  its  home  for  many  years. 

South  Boston  of  today  Is  chiefly  residential. 
In  addition  to  Its  frreat  fish  pier,  largest  in 
the  country,  and  Its  Marine  Park.  ^  recrea- 
tion rener  fc  r  thi)ii.«iar.ds.  It  has  many  places 
of  Interest.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  a 
tiny  chapel  that  is  over  10  years  old.  Part 
of  a  long-forjotten  era.  It  stands  beneath 
towering  English  elms  ard  something  of  its 
reiaotenesa  and  Its  solitude  suggests  lines 
from  Cray's  Eegy.  It  wns  built  by  the 
saintly  Bi.shop  Cheveru^  a.s  a  final  resting 
place  for  his  dear  friend.  Father  Matignon. 
whose  body  had  been  burled  In  the  lot  of  a 
friend  in  the  Old  Granery  Cemetery. 

Among  those  who  subscribed  to  the  chnpel 
was  John  Adams,  then  President  of  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  close  friends  of 
the  bi.shop.  8<iuth  Biston  has  many  such 
memor.es  of  glorious  days  and  dreds.  of 
Yankee  thrift  and  ln.;enulty,  of  Irish  fervor 
»nd  talents  that  combined  to  make  the 
peulrusula  section  truly  noteworthy. 


Current  Fann  Problems  and  Trends 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or   COLOEADO 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  T^E  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  16  {IcQislatiic  day  of 
Friday.  November  12),  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  October  28,  M.  W.  Thatcher, 
general  manager  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association,  made  a 
great  speech  before  the  Montana  Farm- 
ers Union  annual  convention.  Because 
of  Mr.  Thatchers  frank  discussion  of 
current  farm  problems  and  trends,  this 
address  will  be  cf  general  interest  to  the 
Senate  and  the  country.  I  ask,  there- 
fore, that  It  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  delegates,  my  friends,  and 
Tlsitcra,  the  purpose  of  this  convention  is  to 
enable  you  to  make  you.-  annual  appraise- 
ment of  the  Farmers  Union  In  this  Stato — 
an-l,  further,  to  consider  your  w  vk  during 
Um  past  year — In  relation  to  what  you  are   j 


seeking  to  accomplish  for  your  Industry,  aa 
farmers,  on  the  national  level. 

So  you  may  well  consider  the  Farmers  Union 
in  light  of  two  things,  what  you  have  done 

'  In  M>-ntana  to  advance  the  Fa.'racrs  Union 
durini;  thl.s  past  year,  and  what  ba.^  been  done 
durin..:  the  p;us:  year  by  the  National  Farmers 
Union. 

As  general  manager  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  A.s.'^cciation,  I  am  in  touch 
with  your  grain  and  seed  production  and  sale 
en  both  tlie  State  and  National  levels.  A  more 
detailed  report  of  our  business  v. ill  be  g.vtu 
at  the  stockholders  meeting  of  the  Far;ncr.s 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  at  St.  Paul. 

I    Minn  ,  bet^innlng  December  14,  194.3.  but  you 

i  will  be  interested  in  a  general  outline  of  cur 
operating  structuie. 

The  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  A-socla- 
tlun.  In  general  outline,  may  be  summarized 
a-s  follows:  Our  general  officer  are  in  St.  Paul, 
Mirm.  For  the  marketing  cf  grain,  we  also 
maintain     branches     at     Minneapolis     and 

!    Duluth,   Minn  ;    Superior.  Wis  ;   Great  Falls. 

I    Shelby,  and  Lewi.«town.  Mont  ;  Aberdeen  and 

I    Sioux    Falls,    S.    Dnk  :    Fareo,    Grand    Fmlis. 

I  Mlnot.  and  WilliJ'ton.  N  Dak  :  and  Sp  'kane, 
Wa.sh.  We  finance  ab^ut  300  farmers'  ele- 
vator accounts  m  the  spring  wheat  area,  for 
which  we  now  ext'^nd  cred.t  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000.  We  operate  a  line  elevator  sys- 
tem on  a  cooperative  basis  for  152  '  luntry 
elevators  in  the  States  of  Montana,  the 
Dakot.T5,  and  Minnesota  We  operate  a 
durum  mill  and  subtermmal  elevator  at 
Ru&h  City,  Minn  .  where  we  process  one-.s;.x  li 
to  one-seventh  of  the  total  durum  milling 
crop.  Our  products  are  used  to  bake  mr.ca- 
ronl.  spaghetti,  and  noodles.  We  own  and 
control  through  Farmers  Union  Grain  Termi- 
nal A.ssociation  on  a  cooperative  ba^is  three 
subsidiaries,  namely: 

1.  F.irmcrs  Union  Grain  &  Supplv  Co  with 
plants  at  Minot  and  Willis'cn.  N.  Dak  .  and 
a  b^n  and  seed  plant  at  Billinas,  Mont.  We 
started  this  a  year  and  a  half  a"o  by  puttirn; 
125  000  In  its  capital  structure.  It  his 
proved  to  be  a  phenomena!  success  and  has 
a  net  worth  today  of  $260  0."0  It  furnishes 
farmers  In  North  Dakota  and  M'^itana  '.vith 
a  hatchery  and  feed  service,  as  well  as  pro- 
vidlns  marketing  tor  grain.  scrcJ.  and  boans. 

2.  The  second  subsidiary  Is  Farmer  Union 
G  T.  A.  Mills.  Inc.,  which  is  about  2  years 
rid.  It  furnishes  feed,  seed^.  concentrates, 
and  mineral.? — and  is  very  successful.  I*  tur- 
nishe?  deficit  siipplies  for  M.not  and  Wilhs- 
tcn  N  Dak.,  and  Havre,  Mont.,  coopera-ives 
which  wholesa'e  to  the  local  cooperatives  in 
dL^tributlon  of  feeds,  minerals,  etc. 

3.  The  third  subsidiary  Is  the  Fi^rmers 
Lumber  &  Supply  Co..  rperatinn;  38  lumber 
yards  on  a  cooperative  basis  in  Nebra:-ka, 
Iowa.  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana. 

As  regards  these  three  subridiaries.  the 
majority  of  the  directors  In  c:\:h  in^'ance 
are  members  of  the  Board  of  Farmers  Uninn 
Grain  Terminal  Association,  which  has  cap- 
italized tbe-e  three  subsidiaries — furnisl-cs 
all  of  their  financing,  and  controls  and  di- 
rects their  management.  Tlie?e  are  en";rely 
within  the  Farmers  Union  fam'ly.  Tney  are 
yours — and  you  were  not  required  to  put 
up  any  cash  to  create  them. 

The  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Asso- 
ciation operates  facilities  in  eight  S:atts — 
Nebra.  ka,  Iov.a.  the  D.ikot.as,  Minnesota. 
Wifconsln.  Montana,  and  Wa.shineton.  Dxir- 
Ing  the  year,  we  boiK:ht  out  three  private 
grain  businesses: 

1.  St.  Anthonv  &  Dr.kcta  F'evator  Co..  with 
135  country  elevators  and  37  lumtcr  yard;; 

2.  Brown  Grain  Co. — a  comnrission  busi- 
ness: 

3.  Winter -Truesdale-D;ercks  Co. — a  l.ne  cf 
20  country  elevators. 

These  three  purchases  required  about 
$3  000.000.  Tl-ie  former  owners  of  the^se  three 
business  have  been  paid  In  full. 


The  Parmrri  Union  Grain  Terminal  Asso- 
ciation's fifacal  year  ends  on  May  31.  The 
savings  for  the  l-ii-t  fiscal  year  v;c:s  $1.2.50  000. 
We  have  now  completed  4  months  of  this 
current  ye.'^r.  June  1  to  October  1;  for  these 
4  m'  nths  our  volume  of  business  is  in  excess 
cf  $50  000  000.  or  $510,000  per  day  for  e;.ch 
business  day.  Our  net  savmcs  for  the  4 
months  are  double  the  amount  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  It  costs  over  $9.CC0  per 
d  ly  to  cperiite  your  Farmers  Union  Gr.iln 
Terminal  As  relation.  We  employ  over  C^O 
persGi^s.  every  one  bonded  up  to  $25,000.  We 
opera'e  three  terminal  elevators — at  St  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Superior,  Wis  — 
a.s  well  as  subterminals  at  Rush  City,  Minn.; 
V-illiston.  N  Dak;  Lewistown  and  Shelby, 
Mont.;  and  Spokane.  Wash.  We  sell  grain, 
feed,  seed,  and  flour  in  32  of  the  48  States. 
Our  gram  volun-e  for  the  past  4  months  was 
SaoCOOOO  bushels.  For  the  last  marketing 
ye.ir  the  patronaEje  dividend  In  our  preferred 
stc:k  paid  to  our  affiliated  cooperative  ele- 
vators was  m  excels  of  the  commission  rate 
which  l.s  chiMsed  by  all  grain  firms  for  sell- 
ing grain.  In  addition  to  that,  we  paid  in 
caih,  as  we  do  each  year.  3  percent  interest 
on  outstanding  preferred  stock. 

The  Farm'^rs  Unl  n  Grain  Terminal  A.'rso- 
ciation  is  ju.'-t  pa -it  5  vears  old.  We  started 
It  on  June  1.  19.J8  We  started  It  with  the 
follow. nu  finances:  $30,000  capital  stock  pur- 
chased by  the  Fanners  Union  Central  Ex- 
change, Iiic  :  $300,000  capital  loan  from  the 
old  Farm  Bo.ird  Revolving  Fund;  $900,000 
o"?ratiiic?  loan  fiom  the  Central  Bank  for 
Coepera'.ives. 

Th'^  ?3w0.000  loan  and  the  $900,000  lean 
were  paid  in  full  beiore  maturity  dates.  The 
purchase  of  stotk  by  the  Farmers  Union  Ctn- 
tr.J  Exchanqe,  Inc  .  was  a  reciprocal  Invest- 
ment. It  w.'.s  a  reciprocal  Invcs'mcnt  when 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association 
was  set  up  and  Farmers  Union  Central  Ex- 
change, Inc  .  put  up  $30  000.  bec.TUse  that  is 
ex.actly  what  the  old  F.irmers  Union  Terminal 
As-ocia*i'in  did  years  before  for  the  Farrpcrs 
Union  E.rchangc.  which  later  became  the 
F.-rmerc  Union  Central  Exchange,  Inc.  I  was 
general  manager  for  both  the  Farmers  Union 
Central  Exchange  and  the  old  Farmers  Union 
Terminal  As'^ociation  up  to  April  1932.  when 
I  re.s;,:nLd  to  ea  to  W.nhlngton  to  teke  care 
of  your  lep:!-lative  work.  On  my  reccmmen- 
detion.  the  Farrrcrs  Union  Central  Excl^iange 
was  started  and  financed,  and  $25  000  of  grain 
rr.onev  was  Invested  in  the  capital  sto-'k  of 
the  Farmer-  Union  Central  Exchange,  and 
?7."i000  of  grain  money  was  lo.-ined  to  the 
( xehanee,  to  be  paid  cfT  over  a  per:;  d  of 
year-.  That  $100  ono  of  grain  money  was  ;he 
foundation  of  tlie  Farmers  Union  Cen'r  i!  E\- 
chanee.  In  tho.^^e  davs  and  years,  up  to  April 
1,  1932.  I  mana^' d  both  the  Farmers  Union 
Cen'ral  Exchange  and  t.'^^e  Farmers  Union 
Terminal  Association,  and  when  I  rerieiMd 
the  exchange  had  97  country  petroleum  .■set- 
ups. It  was  on  its  way.  It  has  since  gr^wn 
to  a  great  cooperative  stirply  Irstltutlcn  find 
is  pro:;ei!y  a  pride  of  tl'C  Farmers  Union  cf 
the  Northwest.  'W!:at  I  have  been  rc!:;tins 
Is  to  nie  a  cooperative  roinance. 

I  was  appointed  chairme.n  of  the  Farmers 
Union  organization  committee  by  the  Farm- 
ers  Union  national  bo.ard,  alcn~  ab'Ut  17C7. 
to  carry  the  Farmers  UniTu  Into  Wisconsin, 
Mnnesota,  North  Dr':ota.  and  Montana. 
Mr  C.  C.  Talboit  and  Mr.  A.  W.  R'eher  were 
my  as::cciatcs.  It  is  a  long  s'ory  frcm  tiv^n 
to  now.  I  have  tlie  eut.re  file  cf  Farmers 
U'-ion  Heralds  co%-erlng  that  history  In  my 
cfSce  at  St.  Paul.  From  its  pa^es  we  have 
begun  to  write  a  factual  history  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union  and  Its  cocp?rative5  covering  the 
past  17  years.  Ycu  WiU  nex'd  that  for  yiur 
understanding  and  gu  dance  in  the  future 
That  history  will  al;o  rep^it  v\t  legislative, 
and  educational  wc  &. 

A  word  on  lettisletion.  TMs  ig  the  first 
year  in  a  long  time  thn*  1  heve  not  served  rs 
chairman  of  yotir  committee  on  national  Kg- 
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Islatlon.  You  will  remember  that  last  year 
your  convention  passed  a  resolution  which 
was  carefully  dressed  to  conceal  its  meaning, 
but  T  believe  whoever  inspired  it  me^nt  that 
I  should  be  fired  as  your  legislative  chairman. 
After  that,  I  spoke  to  you  and  told  you  what 
I  thought — and  you  ^ave  me  a  rising  vote 
of  confidence.  At  the  nati'inal  c  invention 
C-  the  Farmers  Union  last  Nrivenibcr  follow- 
ing your  convention.  I  resitrned  a;  chairman 
of  the  national  legislative  committee  With- 
in 60  days,  the  National  Farmcr.s  Union  fam- 
ilv.  including  your  go.c.d  State  president  and 
State  d'rector  of  eriueation.  met  at  Des 
Moines,  lown,  and  ask'-d  me  to  again  take 
over  your  leji'lative  work.  I  yif  Ided  to  that 
uigcn'  reciu-'st.  Withiii  another  3  months 
I  found  C'JiK'Uioiis  such  that  I  could  no  hung- 
er serve  as  your  legislative  ciiairman.  I  have 
since  resigned  a.s  vice  cliairman  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  execu'ive  council  I 
have  no  official  connection  with  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  I  continue,  however,  to 
serve  as  president  of  tlie  National  F.xieraticu 
of  Grain  Cocperativ-s  in  older  to  U,ok  after 
your  interests  on  matters  relating  to  grain 
and  seed  prues  flo<ir  prices,  boxcars  for  co- 
oper, live  elevators,  etc 

In  my  long  years  tf  legi.-lative  service  and 
experience.  I  have  frequently  made  a  bee- 
Irie  io  the  c  fSce  cf  your  senior  Senator 
iBt'RTOx  K.  WhfelerI  when  I  need  help  at 
Washington— and  1  get  it.  There  is  right 
now  a  terrific  ficht  in  the  making  on  coop- 
tratives.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
is  under  attack — that  means  that  you  are  un- 
der atack.  Farmers  Union  Gram  Terminal 
Association  borrows  all  of  its  facility  and 
iij.erating  credit  from  Farm  Credit  Admln- 
is'.ration.  That  means  you.  Without  that 
credit,  how  could  we  operate  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association;  without  Farm- 
ers Union  Grain  Terminal  A-ssociation,  what 
wuuld  you  srain  farmers  get  done  to  you? 

Another  attack  will  seek  to  get  Congress 
to  tai-.e  away  exemptions  your  cooperatives 
now  liave  fiom  paying  Federal  income  taxes. 
That  m,'ans  you  I  have  Just  come  from  a 
naiioiK.l  conference  on  this  matter.  I  may 
not  publicly  tell  you  the  details  or  the  name 
of  ;h"  official  who  called  it  He  called  eipht 
of  us  in  the  cooperative  movement  in  the 
United  States.  We've  started  to  plan  our 
firht  and  defense  acainst  these  two  attacks. 
The  farmers  and  their  cooperatives  are  un- 
der attack  nr)W  by  the  strongest  forces  in  this 
country.  That  means  you  The  Faim  Un- 
ion Grain  Terminal  Association  and  I  are 
No.  1  on  the  enemies'  list  for  attack — that  is 
what  I  am  told  Tliat  is  the  essence  of  the 
story  in  the  September  issue  of  the  big  na- 
tional business  maeazme  Business  Week 

That  is  all  to  the  cood — because  I  know 
huw  to  fight.  I've  l:een  under  attack  and  in 
fiehts  ever  since  I  fiist  started  to  serve  you 
29  years  r.go.  Of  tho.se  fights,  I've  won  every 
fight  for  you — and  I  di  n't  plan  on  losing 
either  of  these  new  fights.  The  first  Mem- 
ber of  the  Cor.aress  I  shall  discu.-s  this  with 
will  be  Senator  B,  K.  Wheeler  Why?  I've 
had  many  tough  battles  m  Washington.  By 
the  way.  don't  let  any  article  you  read  "kid' 
you  into  b<  Ucv.ng  that  what  success  I  had 
at  Washington  was  because  I  was  goins  wi'h 
The  tide.  Three  years  of  hard  work.  1933  to 
1936.  were  spent  at  Washington  m  fighting 
the  big  boys  who  were  in  control  of  the 
grain  and  cotton  exchanges  V.'inning  that 
fight  for  passage  of  the  Commodities  Ex- 
change Act  was  not  going  with  the  tide. 
Tv.o  other  tough  fights  were  over  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  and  interest  rates  cf 
tiie  Federal  Land  Bank  System.  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  was  formerly  known  as 
Resettlement  Administration.  It  was  about 
1£34.  ■when  neither  the  House  nor  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriation  would  give  Re- 
settlement Administration  a  hearing  It 
was  dead  as  dodo.  Administrator  Tugwell. 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  said.  "Bill,  they've 
killed  the  greatest  program  poor  farmers  and 


drought-stricken    farmers    could    ever    wish    ' 
for.  '     I  told  h:m  we  were  not  licked  and  he 
thnught  I  was  crazy 

I  went  to  Senator  Wheeier  and  told  him 
the  story.  He  called  10  S-^!iators  cut  from  , 
the  Senate  floor  to  his  committee  room  I  ex- 
plained wh.it  the  loss  of  Reiettlcmcnt  Ad- 
ininistiati.in  w\jUld  mean  to  the  S^uth  and 
the  Ore.it  Plain«  S'atcs  m  lime  of  low  prices 
and  orougiit.  There  and  tluii  we  orgnnized 
our  firht  and  won  it  on  the  Roor  of  the  Sen- 
ate Tlie  Senate  ma'^le  the  H  mse  go  along — 
and  thus  we  saved  Resettlement  Admmistra-  , 
tloii  Later  its  n;:me  was  changed  to  Farm 
Security    Administration. 

In  this  year  of  1943.  the  Concress  prac- 
tically kil  ed  Farm  Security  .^d:nlnistra?lcn. 
In  the  h'lid  yei-rs.  where  voukt  your  hard-  i 
luck  Mjiitana  farmers  have  gone  except  fcr 
gran:  payments'  If  Farm  S-curity  Admin- 
istration had  not  been  saved  in  1934,  we  cou'd  ' 
not  have  built  130  cooperative  elevators 
fill.. need  by  loans  from  Fnr-r.  Security  Admin- 
istration in  1939  and  1040  Without  those 
elevetors  and  their  pationn:e.  we  could 
not  have  built  the  elevators  at  Superior. 
Wis  ,  Shelby  or  Lewusiown.  M-^nt  ,  ncr  pur- 
cha'^ed  3  private  grain  firms  in  1943.  Senator 
Whfeier  was  at  the  ba  e  of  all  this  Farmers 
Union  Gram  Terminal  Association  success  be- 
cause of  his  service  to  you  and  others  back 
in  those  days,  leading  the  fight  to  save  Farm 
Security  Administration  He  carried  our 
amendment  to  an  appropriations  bill  to  cut 
land-bank  mortgage  interest  rates — way 
back  there  in  1935 — down  to  S'j  percent. 
Farmers  with  land-bank  mortgages  have  been 
saved  since  that  date  over  $.300,000,000  in 
interest  costs  Senator  Wheeler  held  the 
Senate  floor  for  2  days  until  he  was  sure  he 
had  enough  votes  to  win  that  amendment. 
Again,  the  Senate  made  the  House  yield.  Not 
only  were  farmers  in  the  land-bank  mortgage 
system  saved  over  $300,000,000  in  interest 
co'^ts  during  the  past  8  years  but  it  has  had 
the  effect  cf  reducing  interest  rates  on  farm 
mortgages  all  over  tlie  United  States 

I've  been  in  a  fl^ht  f(jr  weeks  with  the 
railroads  and  O  D  T  because  of  discrimina- 
tion in  furnishing  boxcars  to  crjcperativc  ele- 
vators It  has  cost  cooperative  elevators  un- 
told loss  of  millions  of  bushels  of  graUi — and 
worse.  It  has  penahzed  the  farmers  who  were 
thtis  forced  to  go  to  a  privately  owned  ele- 
vator to  sell  their  grain.  I  cou:d  gf  t  nowhere 
until  I  went  to  Washmuton.  I  went  to  Sen- 
ator Wheeler  and  tcid  him  the  story.  It  was 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  September  18.  Sen- 
ator Wheeler  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  At  2:30  p  m. 
he  telephoned  Mr.  Joseph  Eastman,  Chairman 
cf  the  United  S:ates  Inters'tate  Com.meice 
Commission  and  Chan  man  of  the  O  D  T. 
Believe  it  or  not.  but  at  4  30  that  day  I  was 
enjoyine;  a  private  meeting  w.th  the  United 
States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — all 
because  of  Senator  WnEEira. 

I  got  a  fine  hearing — all  the  time  I  wished. 
I've  been  petting  action  ever  since.     It  is  a 
slow  job  to  lick  the  As.sociatlon  of  American 
Railroads  on  an  order  that  has  stood  unchal- 
lenged for  20  years.    On  Thursday  cf  last  week 
Senator  Wheeler  pushed  throu^-.h  the  resolu- 
tion of  Senator  L.\nger.  of  North  Dakota,  and 
it  was  approved  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
I    That    resolution    provides   $25,000   of   Senate 
'    funds  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  short- 
'    age    of    grain    boxcars    and    discrimination 
atrainst   gram   cooperatives.     I  talked   to  the 
Senator  last  Friday  nisht  to  learn  what  he 
had    further   done      He    stated    he    had    ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee  of  three  out  of  his 
whole    Committee    on    Interstate    Comm.erce 
,    and   he   would  attend   the  hearings  when  I 
testified. 

I   don't   agree   with    Senator   Wheeler   on 

all  matters — you  don't  always  agree  with  your 

i    wife  or  husband.     He  has    "socked  '  me  from 

the  platform;  but  on  the  cold  record  of  Sen- 

i    ator  Whetleb  with  me  as  representing  tbe 


Farmers  Union,  his  services  are  far  beyond 
what  you  can  ever  repay  him.  Ill  be  ne<^- 
ms:  Senator  Whfeler  in  the  tough  fights 
ahead,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  I  can 
count  on  the  farmers'  friend. 

Senat.ir   Mt•R^^Y   and   your   two   Congress- 
m.en   Mes.srs   O'Connor  and  MANcr'KtD.  have 
supported    every    poltion    of    the    Farmers 
Union    wiilch    we   called    to    their    aitentlon. 
Ll  the  Membtrs  of  C -auness  from  all  astncul- 
tiirnl  Si.r.e.-i  stippiried  us  as  do  the  delcca- 
tlons  froni   Miiit-ini  and  North  Dakota,  the 
Farmers  Union   would   really  straighten   nut 
the     terrible     p.priculnual     lecislative     mess 
wliich  has  existed  for  months  r.t  Washington. 
Two  years  rt-^,o  la.-'t  winter  we  sj-t   up  the 
Terminal   A-iency,   Inc — a   general   Insurame 
npcni-y— to  write  a'.l  rt  the  In.'urance  busi- 
ness of  Farmers   Union  Gram  Terminal  A.ss<i- 
clation  a'ld  sucli  c  auitry  cooperative  eleva- 
tors a?  cured  to  turn  o\cr  their  business  to 
ll.     Under  the  lav;  and  invurance  ethics,  sucii 
a   general    insurance   aRcniy    may   not   be   a 
cooperative      We  set  this  up  as  of  Mnrch  1. 
lt>41.  wiih  practically  all  of  the  stock  owned 
by  the  four  Northwest  State  Farmers  Unl-in 
orpaiuzation.s— North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
M:nne:c-.a.  and  Montana.     After  paying  In- 
come taxes  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
the   United   States   Government,   these   four 
States  lecflved  enoueh  dividends  to  pay  for 
their   .'■tuck   ownership,   and   this   year   your 
Montana  Farmers  Union  received  a  check  for 
over  200  percent  on  the  stock  It  got  for  noth- 
ing.    In    additiiHi,    your    Slate    organization 
receives  a  monthly  check  for  countersigna- 
ture fees.     Let  us  summarize  wli.it  the  Mon- 
tana  Farmers   Union    received    in   cash   this 
year    from   Fanners'   Union   Grain   Terminal 
Association  and  the  iiuurance  buslne.ss — out- 
side of  our  advertising  In  its  paper,  the  radio 
program   which   we  pay  for,  and  some  field 
work.     Here  thcv  are: 


Insurance  counter-signature  fees. 

Dividends  on  Insurance  stock  In 
the  Terminal  Agency.  Inc 

From  F.  U  G  T  A  's  5  percent  edu- 
cational fees  of  $42,162.81— Mon- 
tana's share 


Cash  total  In  1943 


$695.09 
1.E81   10 

9  791.77 

...   12.367  96 

N  1TE — M'intana's  share  in  the  5  percent 
educa'ional  fee  lor  Farmers  Union  Grain  Ter- 
minal .\s.sona lion's  year  ended  May  31,  19';3— 
out  of  $42  162  81  based  on  grain  handled  by 
the  as'-ociatlon  wlilch  originated  In  Mon- 
tana—was 10,422,848  bushels, 

O'.it  of  the  faith  and  hope  of  you  farmer* 
and  farmers  like  you — and  all  the  soldiers  and 
workers  in  the  locals  and  counties  In  Mon- 
tana, the  Dahot'.is.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin, 
see  what  you  h.-.ve  wrought.  Look  at  all  cf 
the.'o  local  cooperatives  In  these  States— ycur 
Farmers  Union  Livestock  Commission  Co., 
your  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  ard 
your  Farmers  Union  Gram  Teimlnal  A'so- 
ciation.  "Vcu  have  made  a  great  beginning. 
You  have  built  most  all  of  thcise  great  In- 
stitutions and  build. ngs  out  of  your  faith, 
hope,  and  patronage.  Tou  are  scaring  the 
owners  of  the  profit  system  Into  hysterics. 
But,  let's  relate  this  cooperative  history, 
enterprise,  and  hope  to  the  Montana  Farm- 
ers Union,  the  National  Farmers  Union,  and 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

The  whole  Farmers  Union  enterprise  rests 
upon  eduration  of  farmers,  business  and  pro- 
fessional people,  along  with  all  who  labor, 
to  understand  the  limitations  of  a  safe  capi- 
talistic economy.  History  Is  the  story  of  the 
str-uggle  of  man  for  existence.  Mens  flght 
for  existence  does  not  rest  upjn  the  lack  cf 
nature  to  provide  the  soil,  minerals,  and 
seasons  for  plenty  but.  solely,  his  fight  for 
existence  rests  upon  the  few  who  defraud 
him  by  legalistic  mechanics.  Whether  It  is 
a  cartel,  a  patent  monopoly,  d-prlvatlon  of 
education,  a  poU-tr.x  law,  lack  of  medical 
care,  a  group  of  public  utilities,  or  transpor- 
tation, or  lack  of  credit  consideration— back 
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of  It  all.  you  will  rtnd  State  and  ^deral 
leyislaiion  which  has  created  a  legalUtic  fic- 
tion which  the  w^-ak  arc  forced  to  accept. 
When  the  greed  ct  capitali.'^m  U  extended  to 
where  It  beccu.t.s  a  pndatory  practice  on  the 
great  majority  of  thoae  who  produce,  and  so 
predator}'  that  the  massea  recCiVe  lesa  than 
they  reed  to  purchase  Just  their  basic  con- 
sumptive needs — then  cornea  a  depression. 
Therefore,  a  depression  la  not  the  fault  of 
natural  things  .--uch  aa  soil,  minerals,  and 
seasons,  or  of  ab'ir.darice — but  a  depression 
Is  caused  by  the  accumulated  predatory  proflla 
exacted  beyond  th»  ability  of  people  to  pay 
and  yet  hare  enough  left  to  purchase  their 
eaaential    needi: 

Tliese  recurrii.g  depre.ssions.  which  cause 
bankruptcies,  loss  of  homes,  lives,  and  ht;pe 
Itiielf.  make  people  tliiiik.  These  are  the 
conditions  nhirh  created  aocialism,  com- 
muntsra,  fascism,  nazl-ism.  More  locally  it 
cau-sed  the  Populist  movement,  the  Non- 
partisan League — even  the  Farmers'  Holiday 
Assoclutlon.  Out  of  that  same  system  of  un- 
bearable expluitHtinn  of  farmers  came  the 
creation  of  the  Farmers  Union,  with  its  co- 
operative movement.  This  cooperative  move- 
ment of  ours  Is  limited  capitalism.  It  has 
Invested  capital — pays  Interest  dividends  on 
capital  stock— but  Is  limited.  There  is  no 
exploitation  In  our  Farmers  Union  cooper- 
ative capitalism.  We  support  a  parity  of  in- 
come for  labor — and  demand  a  parity  of  in- 
come for  farmers.  We  fight  cartels,  mo- 
nopolies, usury,  excess  prohts,  disease,  and 
ignorance.  We  are  now  fighting  a  ghastly 
world  war.  we  hope,  for  the  "four  freedoms" — 
three  meals,  a  peaceful  bed,  a  healthy  family, 
and  commonwealth. 

The  Farmers  Union  does  not  make  Its  fight 
only  for  \U  members — It  fights  for  all  the 
people  here  and  evei->-where.  Our  llttrature 
Is  testimony  of  our  brotherhood  for  all.  We 
are  our  brother's  kreper.  Let  us  tie  concrete 
and  apply  our  efforts  and  results  as  we  have 
worked  In,  with,  and  for  Montana.  Let  us 
state  some  experiences. 

The  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange 
■mashed  the  unbearable  profit  margins 
which,  up  until  recent  year*,  were  exploited 
not  only  on  farmers  but  everj'  person  In  this 
State  and  others  who  bought  gasoline  and 
motor  oils — yet  not  1  person  In  25  In  th-.s 
State  knows  they  so  benefit  from  the  Farm- 
ers Union.  The  central  exchange  also 
cracked  the  T*"ine  Trust  monopoly — yet  very 
Xew  fanners  know  It. 

Look  at  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association's  fi'jht  for  fair  markets — for  Fed- 
eral control  of  grain  exchanges,  to  put  an 
end  to  grain  corners  and  market  squeezes; 
our  successful  effort  to  take  1932  bankruptcy 
train  prices  to  levels  of  llTlng  for  our  farm- 
ers: benefit  payments,  parity  payments,  floor 
prices  under  grain,  farm  storage,  and  loans 
on  farm-stored  grain.  Look  at  our  success 
In  buying  off-grade  wheat,  moving  acreage 
restrictions,  increasing  flaxseed  production. 
and  getting  fair  prices  for  flaxseed.  I  could 
prove  that  our  work  brought  at  least  $100,- 
000.000  more  grain  money  into  Montana  dur- 
ing the  years  from  1933  to  1SH3.  Not  Just 
for  our  members,  but  all  farmers  In  this 
State.  What  did  the  farmers  of  this  State 
do  with  those  millions?  They  made  Great 
Falls  greater:  they  made  all  people  of  Mon- 
tana better  off  because  that  money  has  been 
spent  In  Montana  and  not  In  Florida  or  Cali- 
fornia. That  money  did  not  go  into  a  few 
estates  In  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  and  Chi- 
cago and  New  York.  etc. 

But.  more  important,  you  members  of  the 
Farmers  Union,  through  yotir  dues,  and  6 
percent  educational  fees  out  of  your  cooper- 
atives have  put  funds  Into  the  hands  of  your 
State  leaders  to  spread  the  education  about 
the  Farmers  Union  program  to  the  farmers 
and.  more  important,  to  your  children  and 
others  in  this  State. 

We.  In  the  Farmers  Union,  seek  full  employ- 
ment of  people  and  ma»ttniiTti  production  for 
oar  needs  for   the  well-being  of  everybody. 


Everj'body  !s  our  Nation.  We  want  our  farm- 
ers protected — with  parity  of  income — we 
want  people  in  Jobs  to  be  fairly  paid:  we  want 
schools,  hoepitals,  libraries,  good  roads,  clean 
entertainment,  good  doctors,  dentists,  well 
stocked  stores,  fair  banking  and  transporta- 
tion under  a  decent  democratic  system — with 
voting  rights,  school  rights,  health  rights. 
fair  play  and  equal  opportunity  to  all.  re- 
gardless of  color,  race  or  creed.  We,  Farnv 
ers'  Union  people  seek  parity  of  opportunity 
for  all.  the  end  of  a  predatory  capitalism,  the 
full  growth  of  cooperative  capitalism.  The 
lack  of  these  brought  on  this  most  terrible 
of  all  wa:fi.  Some  worry  ab^JUt  the  national 
debt.  I  worry  about  the  national  death.  We 
could  cancel  debts,  if  necessary — but  we 
cannot  recall  otir  boys  and  girls  from  death. 

The  Farmers  Union  cooperative  system 
squares  with  the  Golden  Rule.  Will  the 
people  continue  to  build  it?  Are  our  leaders 
honest  and  couiageous  enough  to  be  worthy 
the  trust  placed  in  their  hands?  Will  man's 
meanness  and  jealousy  mislead  him  from  his 
trust  given  by  our  members?  Are  you  mem- 
bers elert  to  fifth  columnists  In  your  groups? 
Have  you  courage  to  challenge  gLSsipers.  and 
compel  them  to  sign  their  names  to  a  state- 
ment of  charges  when  they  whisper  to  ycu? 
The  continued  growth  of  your  organization, 
Its  cooperatives  and  effective  education  de- 
pends upon  you  as  members. 

1.  Will  you  be  alert  to  saboteurs? 

a.  Will  you  support  your  local,  county  and 
state  organization? 

3.  Will  you  read  your  Farmers  Union  papers 
and  educational  material? 

4.  Will  you  discuss  your  union  with  neigh- 
bors and  get  them  to  Join? 

5.  Will  you  faithfully  support  your  coopera- 
tives, even  though  you  don't  like  some  leader. 
director,   or   manager? 

6.  Will  you  urge  your  children  to  be  a  part 
of  our  great  Junior  movement? 

7.  Will  you  help  to  secure  new  members 
for  the  Farmers  Union? 

If  you — and  all  of  you — support  those 
rules,  you  will  make  Montana  great  and  h»'!p 
make  a  great  Nation.  Those  seven  rules  re- 
quire no  cash  Investment.  They  do  require 
the  investment  of  your  courage,  faith,  and 
loyalty. 


Dithirbancei  in  Tule  Lake  Relocation 
Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  16  ^leaislative  day  oj 
Friday,  November  12  >.  1943 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial published  in  the  November  5  issue  of 
the  Douglas  (Ariz.)  Daily  Dispatch, 
discussing  the  disturbances  which  have 
recently  taken  place  in  the  Tule  Lake 
Japanese  relocation  center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBO,  as  follows: 

TTTLZ  LAKZ   DI9TT7XBANCE 

The  recent  disturbance  at  the  Tule  Lake 
relocation  center,  where  disloyal  Japanese 
are  housed.  Is  Just  another  In  a  series  of 
Incidents,  more  of  which  will  occur  before 
the  war  Is  over. 

There  is  cooslderabla  agitation  to  have  the 
War  Relocation  Authority  abandoned  and  all 


relocation  centers  placed  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Army. 

It  woiUcl  seem  the  sensible  thing  to  do. 

After  all.  whether  the  Japanese  in  the  re- 
location centers  are  loyal  or  disloyal,  and  so 
segretsated,  they  are  living  in  the  centers 
becaiLse  we  are  at  war  with  Japan.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  only  logical  to  have  their 
centers  administered  by  the  War  Department. 

There  is.  of  C(jurse,  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  loyal  Japanese,  who  is  an  American 
citizen,  and  who  knows  no  loyalty  except 
to  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  the  disloyal. 
J;;p.'.n-born  J.ipanese.  And  It  Is  too  bad  that 
the  safe  prosecution  of  the  war  makes  seg- 
rcg.Ttion  necessary. 

But  it  Is  in  reality  as  much  for  the  safety 
of  the  Japanese  themselves,  as  It  is  for  the 
cotintry  For  there  are  fanatics,  here,  who 
would  not  stop  to  reason,  nor  to  find  out 
which  kind  of  Japanese  an  Individual  be  be- 
fore heaping  his  bitterness  and  hatred  upon 
him. 

At  Tule  Lake,  the  situation  is  bad,  unques- 
tionably. Last  week,  the  disloyal  members 
of  the  c.imp  refused  to  harvest  crops  which 
were  not  only  grown  to  feed  themselves  but 
other  J;i p^nese. 

Loyal  Japanese  from  other  centers  volun- 
teered tQ  m  to  Tule  Lake  to  harvest  the  crops 
and  .«;ive  them  from  rotting  In  the  fleljds. 

Just  why  the  Japanese  demanded  the  resig- 
nation of  some  '  f  the  W.  R.  A.  officials  at  the 
camp  is  not  known.  None  except  those  who 
inquire  doejJly  will  ever  know,  probably. 

One  thini;  is  certain,  however,  and  that  is 
that  the  interned  Japanese,  whether  loyal  or 
di.'-loyal,  are  being  treated  with  care  and  con- 
sideration. They  are  well  housed,  well  fed, 
and  certainly  not  mistreated  physically. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  camp,  when 
they  were  first  built,  of  course  there  were 
hardships,  of  course  the  camps  were  crude — 

But  so  were  the  military  camps  to  which 
our  own  soldiers  were  sent.  At  more  than 
one  camp,  newly  built  In  this  country,  the 
men  waded  ankle  deep  In  dust.  Tliey  were 
housed  In  birren  barrack.^  in  the  dead  of 
eummcr  with  no  air-conditloning  of  any 
kind.  They  sometimes  were  on  rationed  food 
bcrause  supplies  were  slow  in  arriving. 

The  interned  Japanese,  Just  as  with  pris- 
oners of  war,  should  be  treated  like  human 
being.=!,  given  reasonable  comfort  and  pro- 
tection, but  at  the  same  time  they  should 
not  be  pampered.  It  would  be  an  unwise 
policy  to  mi.streat  them,  for  our  boys  in  the 
clu'ci'.es  of  the  Japs  might  suffer. 

And  the  conduct  of  their  camps,  the  reg- 
ulation of  the.r  lives  so  long  as  the  war  shall 
last,  should  be  under  the  militpry  authorities, 
for  they  are.  alter  all.  Interned  because  of  the 
war. 


American    Citizens    in    Bondage — Facts 
About  the  Star-Route  Mail  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  16,  1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  situation 
ha^s  developed  which  can  no  longer  be 
ignored  by  Conpress,  The  manner  of 
handlin;::  our  star-mail-route  contracts 
has  for  many  years  been  a  di.sgrace  to 
our  Government,  but  now  with  a  world 
war  in  propross  and  expen?'?s  rising, 
these  lo-A-  bidders  on  5tar  mail  routes 
directly  are  up  arainit  it. 

The  law  under  which  these  star- route 
carriers  opa'ate  was  written  about  100 
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jT:ir.=;  ag.o.  and  is  as  obsolete  now  as  the 
.sta:-;e  coaches  v.hich  were  operating  at 
thai  time  would  be  today. 

As  a  result,  over  2,000  star-route  con- 
tract holders  have  failed  financially  in 
the  past  few  years.  That  is  not  all,  the 
system  has  broken  up  homes,  caused  ill 
health  and  deaths  and  misery. 

Only  Congress  can  change  this  law  and 
th:.5  s!tu?.tion.  since  the  Pest  OfBce  De- 
paitmcnt  refuses  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lem. 

This  matt 01  merits  immediate  interest 
and  action. 

So  that  the  picture  may  be  clearly  seen 
by  all  Members  of  Congress,  I  beg  per- 
mission to  reprint  in  the  Record  .some 
facts  published  by  the  National  Star 
Route  Mail  Ci^rriers  Association  in  a 
booklet  en'i'/icd  "People  in  Bondage — 
Tliese  Are  Your  Constituents." 

The  article  follows: 

Congress  established  star  routes  tpeciflc  :Uly  ' 
for  the  tran.-portation  of  mail  taetwt-en  towns 
(post  offices)  by  stage  coach.  Method  and 
puipose  whj  for  handling  mail  entirely  by 
t.ack  or  pouch  under  lock,  ti  places  not 
reached  by  railroad.     Time,  1815. 

About  15  years  later  (I860)  the  Pony  Ex- 
press, during  its  brief  life,  operated  under 
contract  but  was  not  competitive  with  any 
similar  m.ode  of  transportation. 

Nineteen  years  later  (1364)  Congress  cre- 
ated t!ie  Railw.-y  Mall  Service.  This  was  the 
fl'-st  separation  of  mail  in  transit.  That 
service  has  been  chancied  and  modernized 
many  times  since  It  was  established. 

Star  routes  continued  to  operate  as  strictly 
tran.-pc>rtat*nn  where  railroads  did  not  reach 
for  a'.iOther  35  years  up  to  1900.  at  which  time 
It  had  been  in  operation  more  than  50  years. 
d'lring  winch  time  the  railroad  era  had  come 
Into  being  Rnd  the  str.ge  coach  had  disap- 
peared. 

NOTr  THESE  CH.^NCES 

At  this  time,  from  1897  to  1900,  the  rural 
service  wa.s  Citabliahed  by  Congress.  It  ex- 
Iianded  rapidly  and  was  modernized  to  keep 
puce  with  private  business.  No  change  was 
made  In  star-route  service  to  meet  the 
ci.aiiijcd  conditions,  hut  In  many  instances 
It  .was  required  to  perform  rural  free  deliv- 
ery service.  From  1900  to  1918,  the  two 
services  remained  primarily  a  hoise-power 
operation,  and  the  final  chance  wa?  made 
by  the  Po-t  Office  Department  in  1918  to 
meet  the  changed  conditions  and  the  advent 
of  largely  motorized  equipment. 

HOW    IT    W.AS    DONE 

III  UOl  tlie  report  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral states  that  a  "new  regulation"  had  been 
made,  provid.ng  for  the  delivery  of  mail  Into 
bnx»s  on  star  rc>utes.  Seventeen  years  later. 
In  1918,  the  report  cf  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Slates  th.it  a  "new  feature  '  had  been 
adopted  on  star  routes  which  required  the 
contractor.  In  addition  to  box  delivery  and 
collection  service  (which  was  the  1901  new 
regulation),  "to  provide  the  same  facilities  to 
patrons  as  that  afforded  on  rural  routes;  that 
is.  to  .'-cH  stamp  supplies,  deliver  registered 
matter,  handle  money  orders,  cod.  regis- 
tered ma'ter.  etc.."  going  on  to  define  full 
rural  >crvice. 

Thus  the  record  is  perfectly  clear  that  in 
this  manner  the  Department  by  "regulations"' 
completely  changed  the  working  operation  of 
the  Star  Route  Service  into  a  combination 
transportation  and  rural  service  without  any 
change  In  the  law.  They  took  It  out  of  the 
stagecoach  operation  for  which  It  was  estab- 
lished and  made  of  it  a  rural  and  transporta- 
ticn  service  which  covers  both  rural  and 
metropolitan  service  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions  and  need  of  the  time,  but  without 
any  change  In  the  law  of  Its  operation.  In 
other  woida,  after  It  had  been   in  operation 


for  more  than  50  years  the  era  for  which  it 
was  created  had  disappeared,  and  to  meet  the 
changed  condition,  the  Department  made 
the  change  by  regulation,  while  the  law  re- 
mained unchanged,  as  It  still  remains  today, 
under  which  they  are  trying  to  operate  a 
service  of  today  on  a  law  that  was  made  for  | 
conditions  of  100  years  ago.  ! 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Postmasters  Cien-  | 
cral  throughout  the  entire  time  from  the  1 
establishment  of  the  Star  Route  Service  down  | 
to  1900  when  the  change  wis  made  as  stated,  i 
contain  conclusive  statements  that  the  Serv-  ' 
ice  never  was  free  from  trouble  and  never 
was  fully  satisfactory.  Its  history  contains  i 
some  of  the  sorriest  pages  In  Government 
records. 

From  the  time  In  1900  and  1918  when  the 
Service  was  changed  Into  a  combination  rural 
and  transportation  service  operating  under 
a  stagecoach  law.  it  has  gradually  gone  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  In  that  respect  It  follows 
the  same  history  as  all  other  unregulated 
transportation  services;  the  railroads,  the 
trucking  industry;  the  air  mall.  Uncon- 
trolled rates  created  bankruptcy  and  it  haa 
done  so  In  star  routes.  More  than  1,000  con- 
tracts have  been  given  up  in  recent  months. 

Department  statistics  show  the  story  more 
clearly  than  anything  outside  the  actual  con- 
ditions on  many  of  these  routes:  the  decline 
from  14  cents  per  mile  to  the  present  5  and 
a  fraction  cents  per  mile  (as  against  the  20 "j 
cents  per  mile  paid  the  rural  service  for  the 
performance  of  the  same  type  of  work.) 

Tills  reduction  of  more  than  50  percent 
during  the  time  in  which  the  price  trend  of 
everything  has  been  In  the  opposite  direction 
is  the  reason  hundreds  of  these  star-route 
carriers  have  gone  bankrupt.  It  is  why  these 
contracts  are  peddled  from  pillar  to  post; 
routes  abandoned,  not  once,  but  time  after 
time;  while  the  mall  is  carried  by  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry,  or  whoever  can  be  found.  Mall 
IS  mishandled:  scattered  along  the  routes 
by  Incompetent  and  Inexperienced  carriers; 
entire  failure  of  schedules;  bondsman  hiring 
whoever  can  be  secured  to  handle  many 
routes;  temporary  contracts  without  bonds, 
earned  by  persons  who  could  not  qualify 
otherwise. 

Such  Is  the  system  that  Is  responsible  for 
the  present  situation.  A  system  which  re- 
quires excessive  administrative  costs  and  a 
needless  number  of  officials  and  personnel. 

WHAT    REASON     IS    THERE    FOR    THIS    CONDITION? 

Postmaster  General  Walker  has  repeatedly 
stressed  In  his  speeches  and  radio  broadcasts 
during  the  past  year,  one  scintillating  fact: 
That  the  post -office  service  has  attained  Its 
present  reputation  lor  efficiency  by  reason  of 
Its  selected  personnel  and  the  one  outstand- 
ing fact  that  the  work  offers  permanency 
and  security.  Those  two  factors  are  recog- 
nized by  the  Postmai5ter  General,  and  have 
been  for  more  than  60  years  recognized  as  an 
essential  necessity. 

The  star-route  service  is  the  second  most 
important  unit  of  the  Postal  Service  In  trans- 
portation, and  transportation  la  both  the 
foundation  and  the  backbone  of  the  Postal 
Service  Therefore,  what  a  strange  anomaly 
that  officials  are  opposed  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples for  the  star-route  service  which  are 
declared  to  tje  Indispensable  in  the  other 
postal  units  handling  the  same  mall  in  the 
same  manner  It  is  so  inconsistent  as  to  Inr 
dicate  something  radically  wrong, 

THE    BOND   SITUATION 

All  persona  handling  mall  are  under  bond 
for  honestv  with  the  exception  of  the  star- 
route  carrier.  Star  routes  are  required  to 
have  a  performance  bond  in  lieu  of  the  bond 
required  of  other  postal  workers,  and  this 
exacts  thousands  of  dollars  In  toll  annually, 
above  that  required  for  other  postal  units 
'  handling  the  tame  mail.  The  star  route  of 
!  today  is  doing  the  same  work  the  other 
postal  units  are  doing  and  there  is  no  logical 
re;\£cn   why   they  should  be  under   the  so- 


called  ct^.mpetitive  bidding  of  the  »tageco*cli 
era.  If  that  system  Is  desirable  for  pOBtid 
work,  then  it  is  equally  neceasary  that  post- 
office  clerks,  letter  camera,  rural  carriers,  and 
all  postal  positions  be  put  under  that  system. 
Some  agency  could  make  a  handsome  profit 
in  handling  a  pool  of  those  JotM  and  (armln| 
them  out  as  Is  now  done  wltb  star  routes. 
If  it  would  be  destructive  to  those  poeltlona 
and  tlie  service,  it  is  equally  destructive  now 
to  the  star-route  carrier  and  service.  (And 
we  submit  that  any  pi>sUion  In  the  world 
would  eventua'ly  be  reduced  to  bankruptcy 
under  such  system  i 

FACTS   CONGRESS    SHCUID    KNOW 

1  Ti^.at  the  Star  Route  gecvlce  is  one  of  the 
most  important  unit*  of  the  Postal  Service 
today 

2  The  work  and  responsibility  required  is. 
on  thousands  of  rovites.  more  than  is  neces- 
sary in  rural  service.  Hundreds  of  stsr 
routes  dally  perform  more  work  than  Is  per- 
formed in  rural  service. 

Thousands  cf  post  office?  and  rural  routes 
would  not  operate  at  all  but  lor  the  Star 
Route  Service 

That  rural  service  receives  204  cents  per 
mile,  end  the  Star  Rou  e  Service  about  6'', 
cents  per  mile  for  the  same  kind  of  service. 

Many  of  them  perform  nothing  but  rural 
service.  Thousands  of  them  combine  trans- 
portation and  rural  service,  and  as  a  result, 
hundred!  of  these  carriers.  American  cltlMns. 
many  of  them  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1. 
annually  lose  their  homes  and  equipment 
after  years  of  faithful  service. 

The  home,  the  family,  the  equipment,  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime,  and  often  years  of  serv- 
ice given  to  this  work  are  ruthlessly  taken 
from  these  carriers  that  a  showing  of  even 
as  little  as  SI  per  year  nray  be  shown  in  the 
record  of  savings,  and  that  same  saving  may 
and  often  does  cost  a  hundred  times  the  sav- 
ing shown. 

The  savings  thus  shown  by  the  Depart- 
ment made  In  this  manner  and  by  thes* 
methods  are  often  fictitious  and  result  In 
substantial  loss  to  the  public  and  the  De- 
partment. 

Administrative  costs  arc  excessive. 

LAWS     CHANCED     BY     DEPARTMENT     EEGiaATTONS 

In  a  Washington  newspaper  we  recently 
noticed  the  statement  that  some  Govern- 
ment departments  are  able  to  take  a  law  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  and  by  writing  their 
own  regulations  virtually  change  the  law  to 
their  own  desired  Interpretation  and  opera- 
tion. 

No  more  outstanding  example  of  this  could 
be  found  than  In  the  evolution  and  operation 
of  the  Star  Route  Service  where,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  regulations"  over  a  period  of 
time,  the  Department  has  largely  changed 
the  original  purpose  of  the  law.  In  fact, 
almost  abrogated  the  original  law. 

Department  regulations  have  made  of  It  ft 
combination  transporUtlon  and  rural  serv- 
ice, but  carried  on  under  that  century-old 
law  for  stage  coaches. 

Congress  established  this  law — only  Con- 
gress can  change  it. 

The  remedy  Is  the  passage  of  H.  R.  1800,  In- 
troduced by  Hon.  George  H.  Mahon. 


The  Greek  UDited  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or    WASHINCTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVW 

Tuesday.  November  16.  1943 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rcc- 
ORB,  I  include  therein  an  article  by  Basil 
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J.  Vlavlanos  which  appeared  In  the  Na- 
tion of  November  6.  1943,  entitled  "The 
Greek  United  Front." 

The  heroic  Greek  people  have  borne 
consistent  misery  and  suffering  since  the 
Invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Nazis 
and.  Italians  more  than  2  jrears  ago.  To- 
cay  they  are  threatened  with  an  cut- 
break  of  civl]  war  which  would  subject 
them  to  further  mlrery.  The  United  Na- 
tions must  not  be  divided  further  In  their 
efforts  to  achieve  victory.  Greece  Is  a 
democratic  member  of  tlie  United  Na- 
tions and  we  mu^t  hdp  it  to  stay  demo- 
cratic. 

The  article  follows: 

THI  C«CTTl  rinTKO  moNT 
(By  Basil  J.  Vlavlanos) 

The  news  from  Greece  U  exuemely  con- 
fused. Various  contradictory  reports  have 
appeared  In  Xhe  American  press,  tno£t  oX  them 
garbled  and  misleading.  News  enaanating 
from  Egypt  and  the  Near  East  is  distorted  by 
a  nithleM  cenacrahip,  which  aeenM  designed 
primarily  Ui  atlfle  the  Uuth  about  the  nature 
of  the  Greek  resistance.  The  reMon  for  thU 
la  simple:  Publication  of  the  truth  would 
create  an  atroocphere  lUifaTorabie  to  the  re- 
turn of  King  George  II  to  his  country.  Con- 
EequenUy.  foreign  correapondenta  In  Egypt 
must  either  cable  nothing  at  all  or  repeat  the 
confused  and  generally  inaccurate  stories  fur- 
nished them  by  the  supporters  of  the  King. 

Recently  w*  have  been  told  that  Greece  is 
divided,  that  the  guerrilla  leaders  are  tight- 
log  each  other,  and  tliat  the  King  and  the 
Bntlah  authoiitiee  have  shouldered  the  bur- 
den of  appeasinjji  them.  The  truth  is  quite 
different.  Small  clashes,  provoked  by  royal- 
ist propaganda,  have  been  greatly  exa^tgerated 
ty  groups  interestfd  in  foisting  the  King  upon 
a  divided  Gre<>ce.  Actually,  the  Greeks  as  a 
whole  are  imlted  In  their  struggle  against 
both  foreign  and  domestic  tyrants.  They  are 
■trlvLnc  ^  liberate  themselves  from  the  Ger- 
man and  Bulgarian  yoke  and  to  prevent  the 
r'^estcblishment  of  Greek  faaclam  under 
Oeurge  II. 

Their  unity  Is  clearly  reflected  In  a  moving 
report  fhlch  I  received  some  weeks  ago  from 
the  head  of  a  delegation  sent  to  Egypt  by  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  other  under- 
ground organizations.  This  report,  signed  by 
Flias  T  T!«lrlmokos,  former  member  of  the 
Greek  Parliament  and  now  general  secretary 
of  the  Union  for  Popular  Democracy,  one  of 
the  groups  formlnf  the  Liberation  Front,  de- 
scribes the  straggle  p.galnat  the  Invader  as 
"the  hardest  and  most  beautiful  ever  under- 
takt>n  by  the  Greek  people." 

The  Ntttlrnal  Liberation  Front  (E.  A.  M ) 
was  creat-d  1  month  after  Germany's  in- 
Taalon  of  Greece  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  various  popular  factions,  patriotic  organi- 
■atlons.  and  civilian  movements.  Its  aims 
may  be  summarised  as.  fl.'st,  liberation  of  the 
CJUntry  from  the  foreltrn  occupation,  and, 
seccnd.  establishment  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment after  the  llt>eration.  It  keeps  up  re- 
Btstanre  to  the  Invader  by  organising  armed 
struggle  In  the  countryside  and  hostile  dem- 
onstrations In  the  cUlea.  The  Greek  peoples 
support  of  the  Liberation  Front  Is  their  reac- 
tion to  the  misery,  starvatloo,  and  moral 
drgradatlon  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. 

In  the  flrat  year  of  the  occupation,  1941-42, 
the  chief  concern  of  the  Greek  people  was  to 
escape  destruction  by  starvation.  People 
could  not  even  obtain  rationed  bread.  Owing 
to  the  inflation  and  the  scarcity  of  focd- 
atuffs.  Tsinmokos  said  in  hia  report,  wages 
and  the  salaries  of  public  olDclala  were  "noth- 
ing but  wa^s  of  death  and  starvation."  But 
in  spite  of  the  widespread  misery  the  spirit 
of  opposiUOQ  and  the  strength  of  the  popular 
movement  grew  day  by  day.  Demonstra- 
tions of  open  revolt  against  ttie  conquoor 


were  staged,  general  strikes  were  called,  and 
political  warfare  was  carried  on  by  every  pos>- 
slble  means. 

On  March  6,  1942,  for  Instance,  the.  neAs 
that  cltinens  were  to  be  dralied  for  com- 
pulsory work  was  the  occasion  of  an  enor- 
mous dcmonatration,  organized  in  24  hours. 
In  Athens  flnd  Piraeus.  About  2^0. OuO  pedjiie 
gathered  at  designated  places  and  niarcheil 
la  tJie  streets  fee  many  hours,  despite  tho 
violent  Intervention  of  the  Italian  police. 
I>Iany  persons  were  killed  and  wounded,  but 
the  draft  was  frustrated. 

Another  Inipcitant  manifestation  of  re- 
sistance took  place  on  July  22.  1943,  when 
the  expansion  of  the  Bulgarian  occupa:ii>n 
in  Macedon;a  became  known.  Tlie  Germans 
had  declared  that  they  would  resort  to  un- 
usual force  to  put  down  militant  demon- 
strations. Only  a  lew  weeks  beiore.  tUey  h.ul 
executed  1C6  men  for  participating  m  one. 
However,  more  than  300.000  Athenians  gath- 
ered that  day  to  prutest  nga:nst  the  Bulgarian 
occupation,  IgnuTing  German  bulieis,  hand 
grenades,  and  tunks. 

It  is  known,  from  Tsirimokos'  and  other 
authentic  reports,  that  as  the  result  uf  suc- 
cessful guerrilla  fighting  a  iHrge  section  if 
Greece  is  today  free  and  sfcif-^.j\  erned.  Only 
the  big  cities,  where  the  Germans  maintain 
their  garrisons,  and  the  roads  leading  to  the 
border  are  controlled  by  the  Invade:  s.  Un- 
der the  surveillance  of  guenlia  and  under- 
ground organ ization.4  freely  elecicd  com- 
munal councils  administer  the  counuy.  Free 
Greece  is  living  under  the  must  democratic 
laws  the  Greek  pe-^ple  ha'.e  ever  known. 

The  National  LlLeration  Front,  or  E.  A.  M., 
Is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  oldest  cf  the 
Greek  underground  moveraenis.  Its  army 
Is  known  as  the  Greek  Liberation  Army,  cr 
li.  L.  A.  S.  Among  other  gutrriUa  unita  are 
the  Greek  National  Democratic  Army,  or  E.  D. 
E.  8.,  and  the  National  and  Social  Libetatiua 
Group,  or  B.  K.  K.  A.  All  have  fought  hero- 
ically against  the  incumparably  superi'ix 
forces  of  the  enemy.  The  Allied  coiniuand 
In  the  Middle  East,  with  which  the  Greek 
guerrillas  aie  connected,  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed the  warmest  admiration  for  tiit.r 
achievements.  But  the  guerrillas  are 
strongly  oppceed  to  the  King,  who  gave  im- 
pettus  to  the  Greek  Fascist  dictatorship.  And 
this  opposition  is  responsiblj  for  the  system- 
atic concealment  of  underground  act.vitics 
by  the  government  in  exile.  Just  as  the 
truth  about  Tito's  Partisans  In  Yugoslavia 
wsb  suppressed,  so  the  deeds  of  the  Greek 
giierrlllaa.  united  In  their  opposition  to  King 
George  II,  have  been  relegated  to  obscurity 
by  the  propaganda   of  his  Hellenic  Majesty. 

The  "civil  strife"  In  Greece  of  which  we 
read,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  exists,  is  in- 
stigated by  royalist  agents.  Tsirimokos 
openly  denounced  the  King's  methods  in  his 
report:  **The  whole  movement  of  l:iicration 
has  not  only  been  ignored;  it  has  been  ob- 
structed by  agents  sent  to  Greece.  Abroad, 
calumny  has  characterised  the  alms  of  the 
heroic  fighters  for  freedom  as  wicked  and 
anarchistic."  The  idea  of  the  King  and  h  s 
BuppGrt«r8  Is  to  win  over,  by  any  means  at 
their  disposal,  one  or  more  of  the  guerrilla 
leaders  lu  order  to  divide  the  opposition  and 
to  substantiate  their  claim  that  anarchy 
would  follow  the  elimination  of  the  mon- 
archy. They  have  been  working  zealously 
for  months  and  months,  and  are  still  work- 
ing, toward  that  end.  On  June  11,  1G43  the 
London  Tribune  said  that  division  among  the 
Greek  forces  might  result  from  this  lament- 
able policy.  The  Greek  liberals  in  this  coun- 
try IsEtMd  a  ElmUar  warning. 

Owing  to  the  censorship,  no  one  here  is 
In  a  position  to  know  how  far  King  George's 
divisive  prc^ctaganda  has  succeeded.  But  on 
August  10  the  British  managed  to  smugs;le 
out  of  Greece  and  to  bring  to  Egypt  a  dele- 
gation representing  the  Creek  guerrilla  and 
underground  movement.  This  delegation 
was  oompoacd  of  ttirec  former  members  oi 


the  Greek  Parliament — two  cf  the  Liberal 
and  cue  cf  the  former  R->ych&t  Party — cna 
Indi  pindent  D'inocrat,  cue  Conservative, 
and  oi.e  C"minun!st.  AM  these  men  are 
p.-omirent  in  the  groups  which  are  resisting 
the  Gerin.--n  and  Eulgarlan  occupnticn  r.nd 
suppi^ji  tir.^  th!  ciuse  (t  the  United  Nations. 
&c!ne  beiing  to  ihe  E.  A.  M.,  others  to  the 
E  D  E  S  or  Uie  E.  K.  K.  A.,  that  is,  to  the 
Ligaii  z.;tioiis  which,  arcoidm:;  to  the  cc:  re- 
spond'nt  of  the  Nrw  York  Times,  are  en- 
gaged in  bitter  Irtprnal  strjfe. 

Not  the  slu'htert  slcn  of  any  dissension 
am  ms;  them  h.is  been  apparent  s'nce  they 
arrived  in  Egypt.  Not  only  have  they  reached 
a  ci  mplt'te  iicc  i.-d  with  the  military  authori- 
ses in  the  Middle  E.a^t  on  h'jw  belter  to 
synchronize  the  efforts  cf  the  guerrillas  with 
these  of  the  Allied  forces,  but  they  have 
v.oikpd  cln.'vely  together  in  trying  to  solve 
the  Cnek  p.  htlcal  pri.blcm. 

On  August  17,  1913,  the  delegation,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Exintans,  the  accredited 
r.  pre-rntutive  of  all  the  Greek  parties — ex- 
cept the  Ccmmuni.'ts — in  the  l.nst  parlia- 
ment of  193G.  11  nd  Mr.  Kancl!oi-;nuIc3,  who 
resigned  last  March  as  Vice  President  of  the 
gr.vprnmenr  in  exi'e,  siened  a  letter  to  the 
Prim'."  Minister.  Mr.  Tsouderos.  It  declared 
thht  "f'r  xhr-  sake  cf  national  unity,  which 
alone  Insures  the  success  of  the  national 
struggle  aiid  the  normal  development  of  the 
duntry.  It  Is  ncce?s.iry  that  It  be  announced 
that  the  King  will  not  return  to  Greece  be- 
fore the  people  have  decided  on  the  form  of 
pcveiiiinent"  On  receipt  of  the  letter  the 
Prime  Minister  immediately  called  a  meeting 
C'f  th.e  Cabinet,  and  after  a  long  discussion 
all  thp  ministers,  including  the  Prime  Min- 
ister himself,  or.e  of  the  King's  rr.iyst  devoted 
ac!;if:>:its  decided  to  pledge  themselves  to 
support  the  demand  expressed  in  the  letter 
and  tu  inform  the  King  of  their  decision. 

Ins'ead  of  m.iking  the  required  declaration, 
which  any  man  of  good  faith  would  unhesd- 
tatuiialy  have  done,  the  King  refused.  Ignor- 
ing the  Greek  ccmstituiion  once  more  and  the 
political  rules  which  require  the  King  to 
fi  i!  iW  the  advice  cf  his  ministers  as  long  as 
he  keeps  them  in  oiBce,  he  retired  to  Leb- 
anon for  reasons  of  health. 

This  st.'.-y  was  kept  strictly  secret  from  the 
American  and  British  puhllc  until  the  Greek 
Nat!'  nal  Herald  of  New  York  published  the 
Tsirimokos  rep^irt,  sent  here  through  pri- 
vate channels.  It  Is  still  l.mpcssible  to  ob- 
tain accurate  Information  of  v.hat  Is  actu;>lly 
hfj-poning  In  E^ypt.  George  II  has  suc- 
ceeded in  wlrhh(  Iding  all  news  about  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Greek  people  and  the 
attitude  of  his  ministers,  who  have  often 
sermert  at  variance  with  h  m.  At  the  same 
time  the  most  dublnu"  stories  hare  begun  to 
circulate  .';buut  alleged  civil  strife  among  the 
Same  guerrilla  groups  whose  representatives 
are  coUa'oc rating  so  closely  and  harmoniously 
in  Egypt. 

Mystery  still  shrouds  the  situation.  But 
t-.vo  things  .seem  certain;  flrst,  that  news 
e'otjUt  the  civil  war  in  Greece  hr.s  been  de- 
liber.'.t«-;y  ex-ig^f rated;  and,  second,  that  any 
d!sse:.sic>n  among  the  guerrillas  has  beta 
provoked  chiefly  by  King  George  II  aud  tus 
supporters. 


Subsicws  or  Hijh  Prices? 


Ei:TEi\3ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILLlIiOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  November  16,  1943 

Mr.    RGWAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    und:r 
leave  to  extend  my  remai-ks  in  the  Kec- 
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onr).  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Sun  of  November  1, 
1943: 

SL'BSIDIES    OR    HIGH    PRICES'? 

Whf n  the  Nation  set  out  to  forestall  a  dis- 
B.^t.o.is  wartime  inflation.  President  Roose- 
velt 1:»:J  djwn  seven  interrelated  tasks  essen- 
tial to  th.it  objec'ive.     These  were  the  tasks; 

(li  Tax  heavily:  (2)  establish  price  and 
rent  a  liings;  (3)  stabilise  wages  and  salaries; 
(4  I  .^tabili:te  f.irm  prices:  (5i  stimulate  War- 
bend  buying:  i6i  ration  scarce  essentials; 
(7)    discourage  credit  buying 

It  h.as  always  been  true  that  success  on 
all  oV  'lie-e  fr/nts  Is  vital  to  the  Nations 
economic  welfare.  On  some  we  have  dune 
well,  despite  terrifflc  group  pressures.  But 
the  outcome  still  hangs  in  the  balan'-e.  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  expected  message  on  f^iod 
prices  and  sub'^idies  this  week  will  launch  a 
new  battle  to  prevent  a  g.iieral  rise  In 
j)ric?s. 

The  very  fact  that  Congress  h?f  refused  to 
Increase  taxe.s  this  fall  makes  it  doubly  im- 
por-ant  to  hold  the  line  on  another  front — 
prices  and  wa»es  Essential  to  that  purpose 
Is  a  v.'eU-admmistered  program  of  subsidies, 
such  as  both  Britain  and  Canada  h;ive  cm- 
p'.oved  with  conspicuous  success.  By  paying 
suh'-.dies  to  t>>Dd  producers  or  pioces.sors.  the 
Nanoii  can  bring  out  full  production  without 
li  crea.^ing  the  cost  to  consumers  The 
amount  so  paid  will  be  taut  a  fraction  of  the 
cos'  of  a  general  price  rise,  briiigmg  in  its 
train,  as  it  must,  new  wage  increases. 

The  congressional  committee  for  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer,  headed  by  Representa- 
t:ve  5c\>fLON,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  called  for 
public  support  in  Its  fight  for  subsidies.  The 
committee  deserve.^*  that  support  from  every 
American  wh  )  opposes  paying  an  extra  cent 
for  every  l'>af  of  b.ead  and  quart  of  mnk.  10 
percent  m  ire  for  meat  and  2.5  percent  more 
for  canned    vegetables. 


Resolution  of  the  Buchanan  County  (Mo.) 
Medical  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

OF  MISSOt;RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsda'j.  November  16.  1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.     Mr,  Speaker, 
vin.der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 
The  Buch.sn.^n  County  Medical  Societt, 

St.  JJS-'ph,  Mo  .  November  in.  1943. 
Hon.  \ViLLt.\M  C    Cole. 

House  of  Rfprespntatiit'S. 

Washijigton    D    C. 

Sir-  At  the  last  regular  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1943.  the  Buchanan  County  Medical 
Soc.oty.  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  unanimously 
voted  and  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
pav^rise  of  the  Wagner-Murray-Dineell  bills 
(Senate  bUl  1161  and  House  bill  2861)  lor 
the  following  reasons; 

1.  Tlri^  bill  would  set  up  political  control 
over  the  health  of  the  entire  Nation:  control 
of  all  hospitals  by  politicians:  denying  to  the 
Individual  the  right  of  choice  of  his  own 
physician  and  surgeon,  compelling  one  to 
take  the  medical  attendunt  pre.-cribed  by 
political  bureaucrats:  iwliticiai-.s  would  pie- 
j-ciibe  what  doctor  c-uld  treat  wh.at  patients 
and  by  what  prescribed  treatmeiu. 

2  Numero'-3  European  countries,  notably 
Germany,  Bri*a:n,  and  France.  h?ve  for  a 
nun.ber  ol  yeais  been  cpcuiting  under  a  sys- 


tem  of  state-controlled   medicine,   the   state    I 
control   resulting   in    the   squandering   of   40 
percent   of  available   funds   on   political   ed- 
ministration.     The  consensus  of  opinion  of 
both    lay    and    professional    medical    grouiM 
abroad,  subject  to  bureaucratic  medicine   re- 
veals   the    utter    dl^satLsfactlon    with    state    ^ 
mcd.cal  care  on  the  part  of  the  public  and    i 
the  medical  profession.     On   the  part  cf  the    | 
public  becau.'-e  of  deterioration  in  quality  of 
medical  care     On  the  part  of  the  profe'^^ion 
beeau.se    of    the    lack    of    Incentive    to    keep 
abreast  of   the  times  or  cf   improving  ones 
self  since  political  pull,  not  piole.-,5ionitl  at-    i 
taininents    is  the  yardstick  of  advancement.    ! 
Th's  .'-ad   state  of   alTairs   abroad    is   reflected 
m  the  fact  that  until  the  past  25  to  30  years 
American    physicians   went    abroad   lor   pcst- 
graduatn  study.     The  exact  oppo.'-ite   is  now 
true.     Snidents   now   come  Irom   Europe   tor 
pest-graduate  tiaining  m  America,  the  reci'g- 
nized  medical  center  of  the  world 

American  medicine  needs  no  npnlogy. 
0->eratiiig  under  tlie  tiaditi^nal  American 
,>y''tem  of  equality  of  opportunity  lor  all.  it  i 
ha.s  lengthened  the  average  .'-pan  of  life  I 
nearly  20  years  during  the  past  80  years  It 
has  organized  the  most  eflective  Public 
Health  Service  and  Army  and  Navy  medical 
dep.irtmeiit.'!  In  the  hiaiury  ol  the  world  No 
other  country  hn.';  ever  been  able  to  remotely 
challenge  the  effective  way  the  miraculous 
cure's  are  elTected  by  the  medical  departments 
ol  (  ur  Ameriran  forces,  in  keeping  contiigiun 
and  pc-filence  at  an  i.ndieained-cf  lew  level, 
and  returning  tu  coml.ai  or  to  productive 
c.vilian  work,  the  large  number  ol  ca-'-tialtiCS 
,'-ufTered.  This  challenge  has  not  and  c  rnnot 
be  met  by  any  politically  dominated  orgenl- 
zatlon  General  Eisenhower  has  stated  that 
the  medical  department  was  the  most  effi- 
cient depaitment  in  the  United  falate=  Army 
in  the  north  African  and  S.cilian  campaigns. 
Lieu'enant  General  Vandegrift,  Murine  Curp-«, 
has  stated  that  the  three  things  which  made 
the  cccupati"ii  of  GuadnlCciiial  p'-ssibie  wcie: 

1  The  Army  Medical  Corps. 

2  The  sulfa  drugs 

3.  Air  evacuation  of  the  wounded 
These  accomplishments,  together  with  tlie 
almost  minetilous  saving  of  the  lives  el  the 
wounded,  and  again  returning  them  to  active 
service  constitute  a  record  never  even  re- 
m.otely  achie\ed  by  any  medical  depart m'^nt 
of  thi=  or  any  other  country  Tins  enviable 
record  has  been  acccmi)!;Ehed  by  the  medical 
men  educated,  trained,  and  practicing  under 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
opportunity  for  all  Almost  onc-third  of  the 
American  medical  profc-sion  Is  now  In  the 
service  of  the  armed  forces;  the  most  of  them 
arc  the  ablest  physicians  and  surgeons  In  our 
country  Hence  th^y  are  unable  to  proteht 
against  this  bill.  We  feel  that  It  Is  not  fair 
to  have  them  return  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine under  political  domination,  not  of  their 
choice  and  agalnsfv.hich  they  had  no  oppor- 
1  tunity  to  protest.  We  feel  that  this  bill  In 
i  directed  against  the  very  things  for  which 
we  are  fighting 

3  Such  a  proposed  plan  of  socialized  med- 
ical and  hospital  care  is  unnecessary.  The  re 
is  no  provision  made  for  medical  care  of  the 
un-'mp'oyed  and  Indigent  who  need  it  most. 
Furthermore,  there  are  already  enrolled  in 
the  United  States  over  IKiXKliU)  pe<jple  who 
are  mem.bers  of  one  or  ano'her  of  the  Blue 
Cross  Plr.ns  for  prepaid  hc.-pitniizaticn,  many 
of  wnom  are  al-o  members  of  various  V(;l- 
uiitary  prepaid  medical  and  surgical  plans. 
The  number  of  both  is  incie,,sing  daily. 

Becau'-,e  of  these  fa '•is  we  a"-k  and  con- 
fidently expect  your  aid  m  defeating  this 
proposed  bill. 

Yours  verv  t:u!y, 

C    T    Bi.xT.irti.  M    D 

C'lairr  :an, 

J     I     EVRNE     M     D  , 
Cms     GREt.NBFRC.   M     D., 
F    X    H.*P.TIGAN.  M    D  , 
W.  T  El.im.  M   W  . 

State  Mcdicvie  Commiitee. 


Addreti  of  Associate  Justice  Frank 
Murpbjr 


EXIT.NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MKH1G.\N 

IN  THE  HOUiSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tmsdcu.  Noit  niber  16.  1943 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  tiie  Rec- 
ord, I  ineliide  the  following  addre.s.s  of 
Hon.  Frank  Murphy,  A-sociatP  Justice 
of  the  Stiprerne  Court,  on  the  occasion 
of  tlie  richth  ann:vrr.-ary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth: 

ITelegr.tml 

The  White  Koise, 
Ifa^'i^mfon,  H^vrrftber  15,  19i3. 
Hon    I  R^^•K  Mirphv. 

SuprrjTir  Coi/'f  o/  the  Lnilcd  Siatil, 
U'u.'</i.^?'ori,  D.  C 
Today,  on  this  annlvcriary  and  en  every 
day  that  shall  pas'  un'il  the  Japanes-  enemy 
is  finally  and  totally  defeated,  the  .\nierlcaii 
people  .send  mpssagcs  of  iKpe*  and  faith  to 
you.  the  ga!li:nt  i>cople  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth  We  work  and  we  fight  for 
the  day  of  your  liberation- for  the  day  when 
your  Governinent  shall  be  restored  to  Ma- 
nila -vhen  yctr  bh.all  enjoy  the  'rue  freedom 
and  indcp'  ndence  and  national  dignity  WlilcU 
you  have  so  fully  cirned. 

Fr.ANKLIN  D.  ROO.^EVELT. 

Thitt  m<ss..pe  w.is  written  by  the  Fre.'-ident 
of  the  United  States,  v,ho  spon.^^rcd  and  ap- 
proved the  e.stabli.'>hment  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth.  He  is  the  same  Piesident 
who  has  solemnly  vowed  that  the  freedom  cf 
tlie  Philippl  les  will  be  red<cm<:d.  You  nerd 
only  know  hi«  integrity  and  unccmr.romisin'; 
tenaeitv  of  purpo.'-e  to  reali.^e  that  this  prom- 
l.se  to  the  Pinhppine  i>oople  will  be  kepi 

Ei 'ht  years  a,;;o  today,  November  15,  1935. 
a  qu:«rter  mlUlon  people  gathrrtd  before  tho 
Legislative  Building  in  Manila  Witnessed  u 
momentous  and  heart -warming  event.  They 
fcaw  the  Inauguration  of  a  new  democratic 
povernnK-nt  established  by  and  for  a  nation 
of  17  000.000  Filipino  bouls  with  the  a.d  and 
wholehearted  approval  of  a  nation  of  132  - 
000  000  Americans  They  saw  a  great  world 
poupr— the  United  S'ates— forswearing  the 
fruits  of  conquest,  commend  the  destiny  of  a 
rich  and  m'aichie'^s  archipelago  into  the 
hards  of  the  Filipino  people.  Beiore  their 
eyes  a  commonwealth  was  born.  Paiticlpat- 
ir.R  in  that  event  as  the  last  Governor  General 
of  the  Piiilippmes  and  relinquishing  the  reina 
cf  governnu-nt  to  a  prc-ident  of  ihe-r  own 
choosing  was  a  privilege  tliat  I  shall  alwa>» 
deeply  cherish. 

Today  we  mark  the  eiehth  anniversary  cf 
the  establishment  of  the  Philippine  Common- 
we.'dth  It  IS  the  second  to  be  observed  by 
the  Filipino  people  under  the  hostile  iur- 
velllance  cf  a  Jaiianese  army  of  occupation. 
It  may  not  be  the  last.  But  I  have  a  strong 
conviction  if  on  the  next  15th  of  November 
the  J.ipanfse  are  still  in  the  Philippine*, 
ihilr  days  in  the  islands  will  be  of  brief 
numb?r  For,  In  the  Bouth  Pacific  the 
j.vcngmz  hosts  of  the  Allied  Armies  and 
Navies  are  mu-tering  for  a  sweep  to  the 
north  bacl'.fd  bv  all  the  power  and  might  cf 
I  this  great  cuntry.  Their  gaze  is  fixed  on 
'    Manila,   and  beyond   Manila   lies  Tokyo. 

It  is  nearly  2  years  since  the  Japanese  com- 
I  pleted  their  m.litary  conquest  ol  the  PiiiUp- 
pincs.  But  their  brief  victory  is  one  of  arma 
alone  Their  reul  struggle  to  conquer  the 
Phihppn.es— their  f.njitless  effct  to  v.:n  the 
loyaltv  of  the  F.li; mo  people — conimueo  to 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


this  <Uj.    How  desperately  the  liivaclen  are 

trying  to  pro>»agandlre  their  victims  can  be 
seen  In  the  news  which  la  doled  cut  every 
day  over  the  Manila  and  Tokyo  radios.  Jap- 
anctie  spenkers  proclaim  the  slogan  that  the 
-  Filipino  people  are  oriental,  not  occidental. 
ThtTef  >re.  It  ta  artrued.  the  Filipinos  should 
rn'-!.  their  lot  net  with  the  Americans  but 
with  thpir  brother  orient*!*,  the  Japanese. 

Ttie.e  are  few  Filipinos  who  will  t)e  m.slcd 
by  a  contention  so  obviously  fraudulent.  It 
li>  true  that  the  Philippines  are  geographically 
a  part  or  the  Orient.  But  It  Is  not  geopraphy 
alone  that  has  determined  the  spiritual  and 
pclitlCfil  charncter  of  the  Philippine  Nation. 
"niat  character  Is  a  composite  of  two  western 
ctvlllmtlons.  Frcrn  sixteenth-century  Spain 
there  came  to  the  Philippines  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  advanced  culture  cl  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  nation  of  Eurcp»*. 
And  from  the  United  States.  American  ad- 
ministrators of  the  twentieth  century 
brought  the  precepts  and  Ideals  of  American 
pcUilcal  democracy.  Tlie  result  was  the  only 
Christ  :an  nation,  the  only  democratic  state 
In  the  Far  East.  This  Is  the  nation  that  is 
now  asked  to  Join  hands  with  the  feudal 
autocracy  of  Imperial  Japan. 

In  furtherance  of  this  prcgram,  the  Japa- 
nese have  advanced  the  claim  that  the 
Filipinos  failed,  through  years  of  struggle,  to 
win  their  frcedcm  from  the  United  States. 
And  to  complete  thl.5  attempted  hcax.  the 
Japanese,  to  whom  republican  government 
is  utterly  fore.gn,  have  established  an 
"ersatz"  Philippine  Republic  with  all  the  ex- 
ternal trappings  cf  legitimate  self-govern- 
ment Let  these  who  may  be  In  doubt  look 
beneath  this  mask  and  they  will  find  the 
sinister  outlines  of  the  Japanese  military 
machine  They  will  find  no  genuine  freedom 
or  Independence  but  the  brute  power  with 
which  Japan  in  yesr^  past  has  fastened  a 
h&jrah  imperial  rule  on  Korea,  Manchuria,  and 
the  unhappy  provinces  of  occupied  China. 
During  this  same  period  the  American  peo- 
ple were  developing  democratic  Institutions 
la  the  Phlllpplces  and  providing  in  law  for 
their  real  ludepe:id?nce  in  1946,  both  eco- 
nomic and  political.  This  was  a  covenant 
openly  arrived  at — not  under  the  pressure  of 
wartime  expediency  but  In  the  leisurely  days 
cf  peace. 

People  cf  the  Philippine*,  this  covenant 
will  be  kept.  We  In  America  are  determined 
to  retake  by  force  of  arms  that  which  our 
K>Idlers  in  company  with  yours  so  bravely 
defended  and  lost  on  Bataan  and  Corregldor. 
Wc  aball  not  falter  or  slacken  our  efforts  until 
this  defeat  has  been  fully  aveneed.  Our  vic- 
tories In  Africa  and  Europe  will  be  matched 
by  further  vlctcrlea  in  Asia,  leading  to  even- 
tual deliverance  cf  those  who  are  now  the 
unhappy  and  unwilling  victims  cf  Japanese 
aggression  and  trencbery.  We  aball  not  test 
tintll  our  colors  are  again  Joined  with  ycurs 
and  the  Invader  Is  driven  from  Philippine 
soli. 

And  when  our  flag  is  restored  jt  will  not  be 
merely  as  a  symbol  of  authority.  It  will  be  a 
final  sign  of  liberation  and  &  symbol  of  free- 
dom. Our  task  will  then  have  been  com- 
pleted. At  that  Juncture,  the  Philippine 
peep:?.  alrear:y  versed  In  the  art  of  selX- 
govemment  and  spirirualiy  strengthened  by 
the  ordeal  cf  war.  will  take  over  the  privileges 
and  rerponsibilltlen  of  aoTeretgnty,  a  sov- 
ereignty wh!ch  Will  belong  to  them  as  a 
matter  of  natural  right  and  divine  law. 

On  that  auspicious  day.  too.  they  will  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  welcome  to  their  gallant 
Preaident,  Manuel  Quexcn.  and  their  distin- 
guished Vice  President,  Sergio  Osmei^a.  who 
have  been  continued  In  their  respective  of- 
fices by  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States 
until  constitutional  processes  and  normal 
fuaetloos  of  government  shall  have  been  re- 
fCored  In  the  Philippines.  The  people  of  the 
Phllippmes.  having  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  iheu  political  lostltutiona,  wlU  be  cheered 


by  this  action  of  the  Congrees.  For  it  was  an 
action  both  of  these  patriotic  statesmen  ap- 
proved and  recommended  in  the  belief  that 
It  would  speed  the  day  of  victory.  And  it  is 
victory,  and  the  restoration  of  their  home- 
land, that  the  Filipino  people  desire  abuve 
all  else. 

A  great  future  lies  before  you,  people  cf 
the  Philippines.  Already  your  President,  al- 
though phy;sically  racked  with  lilness,  is  zeal- 
ously woikmq;  and  preparing  for  your  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  and  your  defense  in  the 
days  after  victory  Is  wen.  These  measures 
are  tangible  evidence  of  the  Gcd-given  free- 
dom that  will  soon  be  yours. 

One  day,  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  you 
will  see  the  American  Fleet — Stars  and  Stripes 
afloat — sailing  proudly  into  Manila  Bay.  I: 
will  be  final  assurance  that  the  story  of  the 
quest  for  Philippine  independence  did  not 
end  in  the  blasted  tunnels  of  Ccrregldur.  The 
enemy  has  written  a  few  traeic  p.agr>3.  But, 
as  we  prayed  and  hoped  on  the  15th  d.iy  of 
November  1935.  the  Dinne  Author  yet  wiil 
bring  the  saga  to  a  happy  endlne.  And  on 
that  day  there  will  bep.in  for  the  pecp'e  rf 
the  Philippines  a  chapter  more  fair  ard  full 
of  promise  than  any  that  has  yet  b«ea  written. 


Address  at  Boylstoo,  Mass.,  Honor  Roll 
Exercises 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PKIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  16,  1943 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  uiy  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  Boylston  honor  roll 
exercises,  August  26, 1943: 

It  Is  a  great  honor  and  a  high  privilege 
for  me  this  evening  here  in  this  historic  New- 
England  town  wj3cre  American  liberty  h;'-s 
been  nurtured  and  developed,  to  Join  with 
those  of  you  who  have  so  though  if  ully  as- 
sembled here  to  perform  the  patriotic  duty 
of  dedicating  this  beaut. ful  hcnor  roll  tu 
honor  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  Boyl- 
ston who  are  now  In  the  service  of  our 
country. 

If  It  were  not  for  his  tinfortunate  Illness.  I 
am  sure  that  your  own  distinguished  Con- 
gressman Pkhk  G.  Holmes  wovUd  have  like- 
wise been  deeply  honored  to  be  present  on 
this  cccasion,  and  it  affords  me  ccnsidernble 
pleasure  to  be  able,  as  the  Congressman  fn.ra 
the  Third  Congressional  D.slrlct,  to  come 
here  in  his  stead. 

A  most  generous  thought  has  Inaugiu'ated 
this  ceremony,  a  most  pacriotic  motive  ani- 
mates it.  and  an  atmosphere  cf  solemn  plati- 
tude dominates  the  occasion  which  brings  us 
together  today. 

Those  we  honor  not  only  serve  us  glcrl- 
otisly  In  war  but  serv-ed  lis  faithfully  and 
well  In  time  cf  peace.  The  whole  community 
can  well  be  proud  of  this  gallant  band  to 
whom  we  pay  this  apprci-riate  and  well- 
earned  tribute. 

CcmmuniUcs  like  Bcylstcn  are  truly  the 
depositaries  of  Amrrlcan  liberty.  It  was  in 
towns  like  this  that  the  grc:.test  sacriilcos 
were  made  to  establish  and  ordain  American 
democracy.  And  It  Is  In  towns  like  this  that 
the  tradition  and  spirit  of  American  patriot- 
ism and  Icyalty  burns  with  ur.s^urpa.'^sf d 
fervor,  enthusliism.  and  devotion.  It  is. 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprising,  although  it 
should  be  a  source  of  great  pride  to  all,  that 


such  a  large  nimiber  of  Boylston's  sons  should 
be  enroi'.Pd  in  the  service  of  our  country. 

The  New  Enriar.d  town  is  one  of  America's 
prc.i-e<=t  and  mtpt  precious  jjcssessions.  Here 
we  find  a  reverence  for  freedom  in  the  true 
American  sense,  the  freedom  that  springs 
from  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  from 
love  of  God.  love  of  family,  love  of  commu- 
nity, and  love  cf  country.  No  government 
can  Kist  wiilch  does  not  recognize  the  rl;j:-,t 
cf  the  ordinary  human  being  to  enjoy  free- 
dom and  !il:erty  under  the  law.  And  no  grtat 
nat.on  lilie  ours,  v.hich  is  founded  on  Im- 
rnr.'i;;'"  r.aL'iral  principles  cf  rijjhteousness 
rnd  Justice  derived  frcin  the  Almighty  can 
be  worthy  of  Us  heritage  unless  it  preserves 
the  tradition  and  spirit  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty tiiat  emanates  from  the  ht;arthstc'-.es 
and  shrines  cf  its  pecple.  To  keep  and  sr.ve 
local  self-government,  free  private  enterprise, 
and  all  the  cherished  freedoms  of  our  Cv.u- 
.stitution  from  the  v.:ly,  radical  conspirutcis 
who  v.rtilcl  de^*r.y  th'^m  must  be  our  unal- 
ten'bie  purpose  as  we  dedicate  this  honor  roil, 
for  it  we  lose  these  priceless  blessings  of 
representative  povernment  our  cause  will  be 
in  vain  and  our  people  will  be  piaced  in  the 
slinckle?  cf  tiie  radical,  totalitarian  state. 

Today  we  should  ask  ourselves  two  ques- 
tlon=.  Pint,  why  have  these  citizens  bee.i 
sudrioniv  taken  from  cur  midst  and  cast  into 
the  vorte.x  of  a  great  end  terrible  global  war? 
Tlifv  join  millions  of  others  unselfisiily  serv- 
ing their  country  In  virtually  every  part  of 
the  world,  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  the  air. 
The;-  have  enlisted  in  that  great  and  im- 
mortal force  which  we  have  every  confidence 
will  biine  us  gloriotis  victory  In  what  we  hope 
wiil  be  the  very  earliest  time.  These  brave 
and  loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  ours  have 
gallantly  answered  the  call  to  higher  duty — ■ 
the  call  of  country,  of  democracy,  of  lioerty 
itscif. 

In  honoring  them  here  this  afternoon,  here 
in  the  prtsence  of  beloved  spiritual  leaders 
and  civic  atid  military  groups  and  high  cffl- 
ci.t;.«.  it  IS  idle  for  tis  to  try  to  determ.ne  where 
respnn'-ibility  lies  for  the  unspeakable  human 
failures  that  produced  this  terrible  conflict. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  Indeed  upon  the 
futility  of  higher  civilization  and  the  Im- 
potcr.cy  of  modern  statesmen  to  grapple  with 
tho  pioblem  C'f  contrcllmg  greed,  avarice,  and 
the  lust  lor  tyrannical  power.  It  is  a  h.:r- 
ribie  irony  that  the  Intelligent  opinion  cf 
tiie  wiirld  wa=  not  p.!)ie  to  suppress  the  Ini- 
pu;sf3  of  pcwer-crazed  despots.  Tlie  failure 
of  modern  government  and  statesmanship  to 
prevent  a  small  grcup  of  men  from  Institut- 
ing a  reli:n  of  terror,  hatred,  and  slaughter 
on  this  earth  and  sending  miilicr.s  to  ua- 
tuncly  death,  is  surely  a  challenge  to  our 
generation 

The  second  question  I  would  like  to  pose 
briefly  is,  Wha*  can  we,  what  do  we  propose, 
to  d3  ab^^lt  it?  Wmt  power  res.des  In  us 
to  prevent  the  periodic  recurrence  cf  future 
wars  which  threaten  to  cxiiiigui;.h  all  civl- 
lired  life?  First,  in  Justice  to  those  who  have 
s.-'.crlflced  their  lives  and  who  are  giving  tlie.r 
unselfish,  tniflinching  service  we  must  wage 
the  prrspi'.t  conilict  with  renewed  determina- 
tion and  ever-increasing  zeal  to  overcome  the 
brutal  enemies  who  seek  our  destruction. 
We  niu.>.  leave  nothing  undone  that  ciin  t>e 
done  to  support  our  men  and  women  on  the 
ii^jhting  front.  They  are  our  first  line  of 
ricfcn.'ic  and  there  is  no  sacrifice  wc  can  make 
that  Is  too  great  or  too  exacting  In  order  to 
in  Mi-:'  th^ni  the  mc.ins  and  wherewithal  to 
L-din  a  speedy  victory.  '  Secondly,  we  muti 
ever  be  iinndivil  cf  the  dangerous  forc?s  of 
radicalism  and  ruui  tha;  beset  us  on  tjie 
home  frtiit — Uie  ap;::stle3  of  alien  theories 
of  t;overnment.  the  philosophers  of  hate  ai.d 
discontent,  the  acivtX'ates  of  forceful  over- 
throw and  change  cf  our  beloved  American 
institutions. 

In  erdi  r  to  enjoy  freedom  we  must  be 
worthy  cf  it  ourselves,  we  must  be  wiUiii? 
to   sacrifice    for    It,    we    mtist    be    ready    to 


A-9  U1A^C4  « 


Germany.    Britain,   and    France,   hrve    for   a 
nun.ber  ut  ye.ii^  been  rper.iting  under  u  sys- 
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loyalty  of  tiic  F.lipino  people— con  tin  ue^  to 
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struggle,  fisht,  and  die.  If  need  be.  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  maintain  it,  and  we  must 
rcaliite  above  all  that  in  the  present  great 
cnci.1  our  first  and  most  difficult  ta^-k  on  the 
home  front  in  to  keep  and  save  for  ourselves 
and  our  children  and  our  chikirens  clii'dren 
the  precious  fvecciom  that  h«s  made  America 
the  greatest  country  on  earth. 

Tinrdly.  we  must  be  willing  to  wo/k  and 
strive  in  every  reasonable  and  pr.icticable 
way  we  can  consi-tently  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  own  form  of  government,  our 
own  sovereignty  and  our  own  liberty,  after 
victory  has  been  v.-on,  to  establish  a  Just 
and  a  lasting  peace,  a  peace  th.-it  will  be 
b.tsed  o:\  justice,  mercy,  charity,  ard  right- 
eousness, a  peace  that  will  renounce  greed 
and  avarice  and  iccognize  the  richt  ol  every 
nation  and  Individual  to  be  accorded  an 
opportunity  to  v.ork  out  tiieir  own  salva- 
tion under  inslituilons  cf  rc.iscn.  law.  and 
Justice. 

With  heart.'  full  of  cratitude  for  the  brav- 
ery a'-'d  ivatriotism  of  these  fine  young  men 
ard  women,  a-  wc  dedicate  this  occasion  and 
this  b.autifu!  honor  roll  to  their  memory. 
their  snirit  of  sacrifice  and  tlieir  valor,  let  us 
resolve  to  do  our  part  in  every  human  way 
we  can  to  speed  the  day  which,  |iray  Ged. 
may  scon  be  at  hand,  when  these  her  ies  and 
all  the  others  who  are  with  thrm  on  the  far- 
flung  butlefieid.-;  of  the  world  will  be  re- 
turned to  their  hi^mes,  their  families,  their 
loved  ones,  their  peaceful  pursuits  and  a 
greater,  finer,  and  ncbler  America  which  will 
truly  guarantee  to  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  v,-ithin  its  sacred  precincts,  irrespective 
of  race,  color,  or  creed,  the  blessings  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


Parents  of  Men  Lost  Forever  in  Philip- 
pines Unite  to  Aid  Jap  Prisoners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  M.  FERNANDEZ 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  16,  1943 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
REro::D.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Ernie  Pyle  from  the  Washington  Daily 
New.';: 

PAREIITS    Of    MEN     LOST    IN    PHILIPPINtS    VNITE 
TO    AID   J.AP  PRISONEHS 

(By  Ernie  Pyle) 

ALBUQrrRCjvE.  N.  Mex..  November  IG.— You 
don't  seem  to  feel  the  war  so  very  much 
here  In  Albuquerque.  There  are  plenty  of 
reasons  you  should  fed  it:  but  I  think  muvbe 
the  bignef^  of  the  West,  and  the  Ftoicism 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
5ky— somehow  its  all  so  big  it  can  sort  of 
absorb   tragedy,  and   tears,   and   sorrow. 

Few  communities  have  been  harder  hit  by 
the  war  than  Albuquerque.  I  mean  really 
hit— in  the  heart  Nearly  400  A'buquerque 
beys  vanished  on  Bataan.  More  than  1,300 
from  th.-cughout  this  sparsely  populated 
et.ite  were  lost  with  the  Philippines. 

Mews  of  the  Albuquerque  boys  is  scarce. 
Official  death  notices  have  been  received  on 
113  of  them.  More  than  300  are  still  listed 
as  "missingj"  Unquestionably  many  of  the 
remainder  are  dead  by  now.  from  disease  and 
starvation  in  the  Jap  prison  camps. 

The  parents  of  these  1.300  boys  feel  that 
they  were  martyred;  but  it's  too  late  to  do 
anything  ab^ut  that  now.  so  they  don't  make 
an  isaue  of  it. 


Instead  they  have  formed  an  association, 
to  do  what  they  can — which  isn't  much.  It 
Is  called  the  Bataan  Fvchef  Organization. 
Their  s.  le  purpose  is  to  t.'-y  to  get  little  re- 
lief shipments  to  their  sulierliig  children  in 
the  Jap  camps. 

It  would,  of  course,  please  the  families  of 
this  sullenng  group  if  our  high  command 
were  to  direct  the  ma.ss  of  American  might 
immediately  at  the  Philippines  and  at  Japans 
heart.  It  is  only  human  natuie  that  they 
should  feel  that  way. 

Yet  they  realiZ-»  the  war  Is  broader  and 
picater  than  their  own  gvlcf.  so  they  do  not 
attempt  to  lobby  the  War  Department  In  any 
vay.  They  do  send  an  occasional  delegate  to 
Washington,  but  it's  to  arrange  lor  relief 
sliipir.ents  to  their  beys,  and  nothing  else 

Tlie  Spanish- American  i->pople  of  one  cnm- 
m.unity  alone  recently  collected  $3b  in  pen- 
nies, nickels,  and  dimes  to  help  .'■end  the  or- 
ganipaticn's  president.  Dr  H.  V.  Spensley.  to 
Washington. 

Areund  three-fourths  of  the  1,300  lost  men 
are  of  Spanish  or  Indian  blood.  Many  fami- 
IK'S  have  2  sens  gone  with  Bataan.  The 
man  wh'^  laid  the  brickv.-ork  for  our  hctise  is 
among  them  So  is  the  boy  called  Light- 
ning, who  used  to  deliver  our  groceries. 
Everywhere  you  go  you  notice  the  inroads 
Eataan  made  upon   Albuqueique. 

The  biggest  shijiment  sent  to  the  boys  so 
far  went  on  the  Gr;pshnlm  in  September. 
The  first  shipment  cf  relief  packages,  sent 
more  than  a  year  ago,  reached  the  prison 
camps  in  January,  and  unquestionably  saved 
many  lives. 

The  last  shipment  on  the  Gnpsholin  cost 
827  a  box.  Tho  contents  were  meticulously 
chosen.  From  $3  to  $12  worth  of  every  pack- 
age was  made  up  of  vitamin  and  salt  tablets. 
Each  box  also  included  250  malted-mlik  tab- 
lets. 

in  addition  to  that  went  candy,  antiseptic 
pencils,  underwear,  scDcks,  sweaters,  shoe- 
strings, chewing  gum.  and  razors.  (They 
bought  up  every  razor  in  Albuquerque.) 
Everything  that  came  in  gla.ss  or  tin  cans 
was  repacked.  The  State  police  heljwd  pick 
up  the  packages  trcm  all  over  the  State  At 
the  last  minute  some  packages  were  speclcUy 
fiown  to  New  York  by  Transcontinental  & 
Western  Air  to  catch  the  Gripsholm. 

Tlie  relief  organization  holds  meetings, 
gives  dances,  and  Is  very  active.  In  January  It 
fostered  a  State-ulde  'MacArthur  Day."  It 
conducted  a  1-wtek  War  bond  and  stamp 
drive,  with  a  quota  of  $300,000,  and  raised 
over  $600,000. 

The  Government  gave  it  the  right  to  name 
a  Flvlng  Fortress,  so  in  July  the  Spirit  cf 
Bataan  was  chrl.^tened  at  the  Albtiquerque 
air  base 

The  Bataan  Relief  Organization  lists  as  Its 
purpose— "To  obtain  imm.cdiate  relief  for  all 
American  soldiers  held  as  Japanese  prisoners 
of  war,  their  release  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  their  safe  delivery  home."  And  as  one 
of  the  offlcers  adds — "trying  desperatt>ly  to 
keep  the  heroic  deeds  of  these  almost  forgot- 
ten heroes  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen." 

My  old  set  In  Albuquerque  has  ceased  to 

cxi?t      It  wasn't  a  set  of  young  bucks,  either. 

but  of  mr.turc.  some   of   them   middle-aged 

,    men.     Th'     fun    we    used    to    have    playing 

I    croquet,  bowling,  shooting  at  tin  cans,  and 

I    Kt  mctimes  Ju.'t  going  downtown  and  raising 

hell—It  v.^ill  all  have  to  wait  for  years  now 

before  It  can  ever  be  resumed.     For  there's 

nobody  around  any  more. 

Earl  Mount,   the  big-hearted,  hard-bitten 
contractor,  is  in  the  Aleutians;   Arthur  Mc- 
Collum.    always    sad    because    he    never    got 
1    overseas  In  the  last  war.  has  made  It  in  this 
I    one;  Barnev  Livingstone,  the  newspaperman, 
is  serving  the  Navy  in  Washington;  Doc  Con- 
nor has  been  freed  from  delivering  babies  and 
gone  into  the  Navy.     There  were  five  of  us— 
'    and  all  five  of  us  are  gone.     But  when  we  all 
'    get  back— Albuquerque  look  out! 


Letters  to  Citizens  of  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  t 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LorisiAN.v 
IN  THE  HOU:?E  OF  REPRErfENTA-nVES 

Tucrday.  November  16.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.'<.  I  desire  to  include  the  fo'lcwinor 
four  letters,  which  I  am  sending  to  the 
citizens  of  Louisiana: 

Congress  or  the  UNiTrn  State-s. 

House  or  Represent attvis. 
Washington.  D  C.  December  6.  1942. 
De\r  Feliow  Okficiai.;  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  in  tins  manner  be- 
cause both  of  us  have  one  thine  in  ccunmoii 
and  that  Ls  that  we  hold  public  office  and 
were  elected  by  the  people. 

As  you  know.  I  arn  running  for  Governor 
in  the  eiectlon  on  January  18.  I  will  cer- 
tainly appreciate  it  if  you  could  see  fit  to 
support  my  candidacy  It  may  be'that  with 
my  duties  here  in  Washington  and  the  lim- 
ited time  for  making  a  campaign,  ti  at  1  will 
be  unable  to  contact  ycm  per.'onally,  and  tor 
that  rea.'-on  I  am  wnting  you  this  letter  ask- 
inp  for  your  support. 

With  kindc  -t  per.«(m3l  regards,  1  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  H  Morrison. 

Afer^i bcr  of  Cc<'ip"f  s. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Represent ativis, 

Wa>>hington.  D  C. 
Dear  Friend  You  we.-e  one  of  my  sup- 
porters in  the  last  Governor's  race.  I  am 
wr.T  ng  you  this  letttr  to  let  you  know  that  I 
ho;  you  can  see  fit  to  again  support  me.  My 
Cl  mpaign  is  progressing  nicely,  and  it  Uxiks 
liKe  ground  is  being  gamed  every  day.  I  feel 
very  confident  I  will  be  elected. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
your  kind  support  in  the  past.  If  I  can  be 
of  any  a.'^sistance  to  you  as  a  Congressman, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  me  either  in 
Hammond.  La.,  or  in  Washington. 

Again  thanking  you  and  licjping  that  I  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  you  person- 
ally during  this  campaign,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jamea  H    Morrison, 

Member  of  Conf/rcfS. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Represent ATn'Es, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Friekd:  As  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
speak  at  your  community  at  a  recent  date  in 
my  campaign  f c  r  Governor,  I  am  taking  this 
means  cf  writing  ycu  a  letter  and  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  interest  in  my  behalf. 
I  assure  you  that  your  vote  and  support  will 
have  my  deep  appreciation. 

I  am  asking  that  a  copy  of  the  Farmer*' 
Friend  be  sent  you  upon  each  publication. 

If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you  as  • 
Member  of  Congress,  pleare  do  not  hesitate  to 
write  me  either  at  Hammond,  La,  or  at  Wash- 
ington 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  H  Morrison, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  or  the  UNmn  States, 

House  or  Represent ati\xs. 

Washington,  D    C. 
E>r.*R  Fritnd:  I  am  writing  you  this  letter 
to  let  you  know  how  deeply  I  appreciate  ycur 
efforts  on  my  bthaif.     You  have  my  hiucere 
gratitude. 
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VMuvn  la  ixie  t'iiii;(jpiiies.  ine  people  ui  uie 
Philippines,  taavlng  witnessed  the  destruction 
ol  Uieir  political  Uutltutioos.  will  be  cheered 


lervur.  eamusiiisin.  ana  oevoi'.cn.  it  is, 
therefore,  not  at  all  aurprlslng.  although  u 
should  be  a  source  of  great  pride  to  all,  that 


in  croir  to  enjoy  freedom  we  must  be 
worthy  cf  It  ourstlves,  we  must  be  wHIki,? 
to   Mcrlnce   for    It.    we    must   be   ready    to 
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I  am  Tery  much  enthused  at  this  time 
about  my  chauces  to  become  Lcutsiana's 
next  Oovernor.  Thmgs  look  brighter  every 
day. 

I  have  put  ycu  on  a  special  list  and  you 
vlll  receive  my  cumpatgn  literature  and  cards. 
In  the  meantime.  I  am  counting  on  you  to 
take  a  leading  part  on  my  behalf  In  your 
oommunlty 

Please  write  me  at  Hammond.  La  ,  or  Wash- 
ington if  you  ha.e  any  suggestion. 

Thanking  you  again,  and  with  kindest  per- 
aonal  rega.'-ds.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  H.  Moiuiison. 
Member  o/  Conffress. 


Keep  the  Air  Linea  Free 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VTEGINIA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  November  IS.  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Sun  of  November  14, 
1943: 

KEEP   THE    AIR    UNES    ntEE 

Shall  American  aviation  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop freely  or  sh.ill  it  be  burdened  with 
intolerable  post-war  handicaps  by  legisla- 
tive enactment?  That  is  the  question  Con- 
gress must  decide  In  choosing  between  the 
Lea  bill  and  the  Reece  bill,  two  measures 
beading  toward  House  debate  as  soon  as  re- 
leased by  tha  Rules  Committee. 

The  Lea  bill,  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, would  modernize  without  destroying 
the  CivU  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  which  has 
mad"  possible  the  previous  expansion  of 
Amerlca'a  incomparable  domestic  air-line 
network. 

The  Reece  bill,  proposed  as  a  substitute  by 
•  committee  minority,  would  almost  literally 
cut  the  throat  of  the  independent  air-line 
Industry. 

Mr.  Rexces  measure  would  reverse  an  es- 
tablished principle  and  allow  railroads  and 
other  surface  ca; Tiers  to  enter  the  air-line 
business,  where  they  could  use  their  wealth 
and  power  to  hold  back — not  expand — growth 
of  their  new  competitor. 

It  would  impose  on  the  air  lines  a  fan- 
tastic States'  rights  handicap,  limiting  Fed- 
eral authority  in  favor  of  State  regulation 
and  giving  4a  separate  sovereignties  the 
power  to  devise  rules  for  a  business  which. 
by  its  nature,  totally  transcends  artificial 
State  boundaries. 

The  Lea  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  would  re- 
assert provisions  of  existing  law  which  pro- 
hibit direct  or  indirect  control  of  air  lines 
by  older  tTanspon?.t!on  fcrma  anxious  to  pio- 
tect  their  invested  capital. 

It  would  reatBrm  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  regulate  foreign  and  do- 
mestic air  commerce,  as  urged  by  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  Lea  bill  woi'ld  improve  the  present  sit- 
uation by  removing  the  Civil  Aerorautlcs 
Board  from  the  Department  of  Corrmerce 
(where  Its  position  has  always  been  confused) 
end  mak.!'.-;;  it  an  Independent  agency,  on  the 
pattern  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
aion.  The  bill  would  provide  Independent 
Investigation  of  arcidents.  It  would  clearly 
set  forth  a  -nat.or.al  policy  of  promoting  air 
comraerce — eometlilag  the  Reece  bill  carefully 
avotUj. 


Congress  has  often  had  to  de^l  with  the 
conflicts  of  various  traiispor'ution  agencies. 
Infant  railroads  had  to  be  protected  asralnst 
bitter-end  hostii.ty  of  inland  waterways. 
Steamship  linea  using  the  Panama  Canal  had 
to  be  pru'ected  agal:L6t  doni. nation  by  rail- 
roads, which  feared  compctltiun  on  trans- 
contlnentiU  cari^i.ts. 

Now  the  Leei.slature  must  d-^fide  whe:her 
aviation  shall  have  liberty  to  achieve  Us  nat- 
ural growth  or  be  placed,  in  it.s  eiuiy  youth, 
under  the  throttling  control  of  Its  competi- 
tors. Precedent  and  the  public  interest 
strongly  urse  that  the  isiue  fce  settled  by 
enactment  of  the  essentials  of  the  Lea  bill. 


Food  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  TliE  HOUiiE  OF  REPREiEXT.\TIVE3 

Tucsciai/.  Novcml:er  16.  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Sp»-akpr,  und.^r 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  of  Novt-mber 
14.  1943: 

rr    IS    NOT    UN-A,MERIC.\N 

The  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  I-cderation  u-ed 
an  unfortunate  argument  in  tlie  resolutions, 
adopted  at  Macon.  Thurs'Liy,  e.xpressins;  op- 
position to  the  national  administ.at.ons  plan 
for  stihsidie.s  to  stimulate  the  piiKluctii  n  of 
certain  food  crops  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
down  consumer  price?. 

This  argument  was  the  statement  that  sub- 
sidies are  un-American  in  principle. 

The  fact  is.  the  v'fry  first  gener.U  law  that 
passed  the  First  Congress  was  a  sub.-idy  act. 
It  was  a  protective  tariff  which  subsidized 
manufacturers.  Another  act  of  that  same 
First  Congress  was  a  shipping  subsidy. 

Tlie  transcontinental  railw  iv.^  were  speeded 
In  construction  if  not  made  possible,  by  gov- 
ernmental subsidies.  Our  Inland  waterways 
have  always  been  and  now  are  subsidized 
Our  merchant  marine  Is  subsidized,  the  air 
lines  and  railroads  are  subsidized  by  mail 
payments,  evtr>-  rviial  ntwspaper  in  the 
United  States  has  been  stibsidiztd  for  many 
decades  by  having  its  intracounty  circula- 
tion delivered  postage  free. 

Our  agriculture  has  been  sub.^idized.  and 
heavily,  bince  1933.  Here  is  the  total  of  sub- 
sidies paid  to  cotton  farmers  in  the  form  of 
adjustment,  conservation,  and  parity  pay- 
ments: 

1933. $181.  025.  000 

1934 115  226.  000 

1935- 120,  451.  000 

1937 ^8.  742.  000 

1938 26i.  595.  000 

1939. 215,  012.  COO 

1940.- 103.'31t3,  COO 

1941 184,957  000 

At  the  present  moment,  as  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau knows  better  than  the  general  public, 
conservation  checks  are  gomj;  otit  to  225.000 
Georgia  farmers  In  the  tot.il  sum  of  $10,000.- 
000. 

What  are  these  payments  for?  Thry  are 
rewards  to  the  landowners  for  imprcvint;  the 
fertility  and  therefore  the  value  of  their  own 
acres. 

Now.  as  we  see  it.  there  Is  n  .thing  un- 
American  about  these  sub.  idles  to  the  farm- 
ers, though  the  recipients  are  a  speci.ii  cla^s 
and  the  payers  a'-e  the  Amcilcan  people  as 
a  whole.  We  believe  In  the  economic  and 
social  philosophy   of  Ui«  A.  A.   A.   pro^-r.^m 


which  wa.s  put  into  effect  by  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration despite  the  harsh  criticism  of 
ncnaericultural  elements  In  our  population. 
We  believe  it  wa.s  a  practical  manner  in  which 
to  effect  wh.1t  the  Roo.sevelt' haters  now  term 
a  "social  reform."  It  was  a  means  by  which 
the  economic  unbalance,  which  had  let  the 
farnier.s  down  into  poverty,  could  be  expedi- 
ently corrected,  and  we  believe  the  correc- 
tion of 'this  unbalance  has  brought  to  the 
N.ition  as  a  whole  benefits  which  far  e.'iceed 
llie  co-jt  to  the  National  Treasury. 

But  t!ie  fact  remains  that  the  triple-A 
pr.  gram  is  a  direct  subsidy,  and  it  will  strike 
the  average  citizen  as  strange  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  federation,  the  Georgia  membe;-s  of 
which  have  profited  so  deservedly  from  Its 
distriburionr,  and  who  on  Thursday  endorsed 
the  trlple-A,  should  brand  subsidization  as 
un-.\m':rican 

The  Macon  resolution  goes  on  to  say  that 
"we  hold  it  unfair  to  pass  on  to  present  and 
future  taxpayers  part  of  the  grocery  bills 
of  civilian.-:;  w  ho  are  today  receiving  the  high- 
est wages  and  salaries  ever  known  and  are 
spendinij  th*"  smallest  percentage  of  their 
Incomes  for  food  in  all  their  experience." 

Tlie  statement,  unfortunately,  is  an  un- 
true gcneinl.zi.tlon.  Tl'.ere  are  many  Ameri- 
cans, of  course,  who  are  making  more  in 
waf;es  or  salaries  than  they  ever  made  before. 
But  there  are  more  Americans  whose  in- 
come lias  betn  pecged  and  to  whom  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  food  necessities  has  Inflicted 
a  hardship  which  a  further  increase  in  costs 
would  make  unbearable. 

The  admir.istration's  subsidy  plan  would 
be  a  pr.ictlcal  means  by  which  the  Nation 
couki  obtain  the  needed  increase  In  food 
production  without  removal  of  the  present 
high-level  ceilings  on  the  products  rtquired. 
It  1?  a  vital  essential  to  prevent  a  disas- 
trous  Inflation   spiral. 

It  has  worked  in  Canada.  Concernlns;  its 
ojji'rations  tiiere  since  the  spring  of  1942, 
Dwnald  Gordon,  who  is  no  visionary  or 
starry-eved  dreamer,  but  is  deputy  governor 
of  the  Bank  of  Canada,  has  testified: 

"Our  exp'  rience  leads  me  to  say,  rather 
definitely,  that  a  price-celling  policy  can- 
nui  be  successful  unless  there  is  an  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  subsfdies  and  a  ju- 
dicious but  uniiesitating  application  of  it 
when  the  need  is  apparent. 

"We  have  found  in  practice  that  it  has  not 
been  nece.ssary  to  pay  out  anything  like  the 
sums  which  s  ime  pessimists  had  predicted. 

"If,  instead  cf  sutas'dies,  price  increases 
were  allowc'  to  take  place,  then  not  only 
would  yru  have  the  Indiscriminate  and  hap- 
hazardc'us  dislocations  of  Inflation  but  as 
we.l  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
would  have  no  means  of  lufluenc.ng  the 
situation." 


Address  Before  Uxbridge  (Mast.)  Rotary 
Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  M.ASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  16,  1943 

Mr.  PmLBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  Uxbridrc  Rrtary  Club, 
U.xbriage,  Mass.,  March  16.  1S43: 

My  df.ir  fr.ends.  it  always  affords  me  con- 

sldrraMi-  pi'-'asure.  not  lu  spck  c:  t.eui  pnv- 
iiegf*  and  honor,  to  meet  w.ih  local  gr  .aips 
iu    the    Third    Congresiicnal    District,    wao 


anything  ab^ut  that  now.  so  they  don't  make 
an  isoue  of  it. 


and  all  five  of  us  are  gone.     But  when  we  aU 
get  back— Albuquerque  look  outl 


efforts  on  my  Dtnaii. 
gratitude. 


xou  nave  luy  uusv^tw 


.-'M 


m 
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represent  such  a  broad  section  of  the  busi- 
ness, professional,  and  cconcm.c  life  of  the 
community  I's  the  group  wh.ch  has  gaihered 
beic  tonight. 

Your  organization  performs  nmst  useful 
functions  It  combines  the  promotion  among 
Its  own  members  of  sociability  and  good 
fellowship  with  many  vital,  charitable,  and 
civic  services  to  the  area  which  it  embraces. 
The  community  and  the  country  h..d  good 
rc.'.;on  to  be  proud  and  grali-rul  lor  yuur  fine 
c~:it:'ibutions. 

When  I  t:;U  to  a  prcup  like  yours.  I  know 
I  am  taliting  to  real  red-blooded,  two-listed 
Americans,  not  only  men  who  love  tin  ir  coun- 
try but  men  wh  ),  having  made  their  own  way 
in  life,  believe  in  and  ari'  willing  to  sacrifice 
In  order  to  defend  our  American  institutions, 
I  know  I  am  talking  to  fair-mindf^d,  tolerant, 
charitable,  public-spirited  men  viio  are  fun- 
damentally suund  In  their  vlcwp-.nnt,  patri- 
otic In  their  motives,  and  pledged  to  the  pres- 
ervation ol  the  American  system  of  free  op- 
poitunity.  with  all  it  implies  in  the  way  of 
justice,  liberality,  and  considerate  treatment 
of  all  classes  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Someono  has  well  said  that  adversity  is 
the  real  test  of  the  character  of  a  man.  It 
Is  also  the  real  test  of  the  moral  fiber  of  a 
nation.  It  is  easy  to  survive  in  time  o(  pros- 
perity and  peace  but  the  trtie  maik  of  an  ex- 
ceptional man  or  an  exceptional  nation  is 
the  ability  to  survive  in  time  of  disorder, 
strife,  and  conflict. 

Free  government  has  been  accomplished 
only  after  centuries  of  struggle  and  sacrifice 
Our  people  have  faced  and  endured  many 
critical  days  in  order  to  establish  and  main- 
tain It.  The  struggles  of  Valley  Forge,  the 
sacrifices  at  Gettysburg,  the  heroism  of 
Manila  Bay.  the  gallantry  of  Belleau  Woods 
and  Chateau  Thierry  all  have  marked  out- 
Btr.nd'.iig  periods  in  the  history  of  our  struggle 
to  will  and  keep,  for  ourselves  and  tho-^e  who 
folliw  us.  the  priceless  benefits  and  blessings 
of  free  gcveriiment. 

Now  we  have  come  to  another  great  crisis, 
the  greatest  of  all,  that  this  or  any  ether  na- 
tion has  ever  faced.  It  Is  w.ir  to  be  cU:e, 
cruel,  ruthless  war,  but  unlike  previous  wars, 
this  Is  war  en  two  fronts,  one  abroad  and 
the  other  at  home.  I  might  say  we  are 
fighting  two  wars,  one  against  foreign  foes 
and  the  oTlier  against  scheming  connlvine; 
and  cunning  domestic  enemies.  It  will  avail 
Us  little  Indeed  if  we  win  decisive  victory 
over  the  tyrants  of  the  world  and  lose  the 
battle  here  at  home  against  the  ev:l  forces 
who  even  now  in  cur  lime  ot  greatest  national 
peril  are  pl.-nrmg  the  destruction  of  cur 
maenifirent  c:ir.stituticnal  liberties  and  the 
t-ub.-tituticn  th<^refor  of  the  regimented 
totalitariini  state. 

Thc-se  dcmeitic  enemies  feed  on  the  dis- 
content and  di.'satisfacticn  cf  cur  prple. 
They  thrive  en  economic  depression  and  the 
want  and  privation  arising  from  unempl(.)y- 
nieiit.  Some  cf  their  arguments  are  un- 
answerable and  constitute  a  real  challenge  to 
tile  intelligence  of  our  statesmanship  and 
the  genius  of  cur  people  to  make  their  in- 
Etitutions  re.  poaslve  to  the  needs  of  all  rather 
than  the  privileges  of  the  few.  The  American 
p?opIe  can  ar.d  will  banish  poverty  and  want 
ir-'m  this  Nation. 

But  the  most  favorable  time  of  all  for  per- 
foimmc:  their  dastardly  work  of  destroying 
Irte  gcvemmfiu  ccincs  in  time  o;  war  It 
is  then  th.t  all  the  strong,  virile  ycung 
m.-nhccd  ol  the  country  has  left  their  hi  mfs 
and  is  engat-'cd  in  battle  thrcughtut  the 
world  on  land,  on  sea  and  In  'he  air  in  de- 
fense of  their  country.  It  is  then  that  their 
families  and  every  other  true  American, 
anxKus  for  their  welfare,  eaeer  for  victory 
p.nd  tiie.r  .cturn  home,  center  all  their  at- 
tenti'-n  en  the  war  effort  and  have  little 
time  cr  attention  to  give  tc  the  solution  cf 
domestic   problems. 

It  is  th-'n  that  the  radical  social  reformers 
ar.d    bi..c.iUcraTs    Intcnsilv    their    activities. 


Realizing  that  the  people  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  endure  anything  in  order  to  gam  final 
victory,  tlicy  piey  ijpon  this  state  cl  mmd  to 
inaugurate  sw--eping  changes  in  our  basic 
mstautions.  in  cur  domestic  economy.  In 
the  s(  Cia!  cipaniz.'.ticn  of  our  pec  pie  and  in 
the  fiTin  ol  go\ eminent  Itself.  Using  the 
war  as  a  cloak  and  excuse  for  every  meve- 
ment.  they  execute  carefully  laid  plans  to 
control  every  phase  of  cur  daily  lives  Tiny 
regulate  the  wages  v.e  receive,  the  pr.ct*  we 
can  chirge  the  clothing  we  we.it  and  the  food 
we  eat.  Thry  even  regulate  the  news  we 
read  and  the  radio  we  llsien  to  and  of  cou:>e. 
Icng  since,  they  have  been  able  to  rcguUite. 
thicueh  subtle  lorms  of  repression  and  co- 
ercion, the  things  we  say. 

If  one  dares  to  criticize  anything  they  do, 
however  unreasonable,  arbitrary,  and  ollen- 
Bive.  they  are  promptly  smeared  and  vilified 
and  branded  as  agents  of  the  Axis.  In  this 
W!iy.  honest  critici'-m  is  suppressed,  for  uhat 
businessman,  what  profefsional  man,  what 
wage  earner,  what  citizen — unless  he  be 
made  of  the  sternest  stuff — wants  to  put 
himself  in  a  position  where  he  is  rendered 
subject  to  the  power  of  these  bureaucrats,  the 
widespread  smears,  vituperations,  and  as- 
saults on  his  motives  that  Invariably  occur 
whenever  he  ventures  to  make  an  honest 
criticism  of  crackpot  schemes  that  upset 
business  and  disorganize  the  whole  economic 
and  social  structure? 

These  radical  reformers  who  abound  In  the 
Government  and  in  the  country  have  now 
changed  their  operations  from  the  domestic 
to  the  international  sphere.  Everybody  is 
employed  at  home  in  wartime,  at  good  wages, 
hence  they  cannot  poison  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  spreading  class  hatred,  so  they 
simply  change  their  methods.  Now  they 
move  into  the  field  of  world  social  reform. 
Through  the  Office  of  War  Information,  the 
O.  W.  I.  so-called,  they  carry  on  constant 
propaganda  over  the  radio  and  through  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
practically  every  country  in  the  world. 
While  they  are  sending  millions  of  copies  of 
their  political  propaganda  magazines  and  lit- 
erature Into  foreign  lands  and  using  valuable 
shipping  space  for  this  purpose,  they  will  net 
let  our  American  fighting  forces  receive  a 
single  solitary  newspaper  from  their  home 
towns  or  a  single  gift,  a  single  solitary  pack- 
age from  their  loved  ones  at  home.  I  realize 
we  desperately  need  shipping  space  for  more 
vital  things.  But  if  we  cannot  send  news- 
papers and  packages  to  our  own  boys,  these 
bureaucrats  should  not  be  permitted  to  send 
their  wcrthless  propaganda  magazines. 

More  than  that,  while  our  own  loyal  work- 
In.^  classes  have  ceilings  placed  upon  their 
wases  In  most  cases,  the  prices  of  foodstuffs 
and  neces.saries  of  life  are  bounding  up  In 
the  unregulated  black  market.  Farmers 
are  forced  to  sell  their  cattle  for  slaughter, 
because  they  cannot  get  adequate  prices  for 
milk  or  because  they  cannot  get  adequate 
help  to  do  the  work  on  the  farms,  farm  ma- 
chinery is  being  exported  and  we  are  moving 
Into  a  period  of  scarcity  and  threatened  pri- 
vation unparalleled  in  our  history.  A  few 
years  ago  we  were  killing  little  pigs  and  plow- 
ing under  vital  crops.  Now  the  Bureau  of 
F/;onomlc  Warfare  and  Lend-Leass  operat- 
ing on  a  world-wide  Iront  is  directing  the 
shipment  of  our  foodstuffs  and  necessaries 
of  life  to  practically  everj-  part  of  the  civilized 
and  uncivilized  world. 

La."^t  week  I  took  occa.^ion  on  the  floor  of 
CnnereES  to  protest  against  this  alarming 
situation.  I  pointed  to  the  huge  shipmenu 
of  foodstuffs  and  necessaries  cf  life  to  civilian 
poptiiations  of  many  other  countries.  I  told 
of  rayon  panties  and  pajanras  that  had  been 
sent  to  the  natives  of  north  Africa;  of 
American  shoes  which  th'^se  uncivilized  peo- 
ple tied  together  and  wore  around  their 
necks  and  used  for  pockets.  Figures  for  the 
year  1943  show  estimated  increasea  in  tbea« 


.••h  pments.  It  Is  planned  to  take  a  very  Im- 
pr(v-^i\e  proportion  of  meat,  tgga.  cheese, 
1.1 1.S  I'.nd  o;l>.  canned  fixids  of  every  kind, 
and  mar.y  otlur  cormneKlitles  which  the 
American  people  rcqulie  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence. Thi.<  at  a  lime  wlien  most  of  these 
foods  already  have  been  or  will  be  drastically 
rat',  ncd  in  this  country 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
these  iK)licles.  coupli«d  with  strict  ratlcming 
and  or:ce-i;.\  lie,  projirums  and  failure  to  deal 
with  larm-lab^r  probl'  ni.s  win  lead  us  to  the 
brink  ol  the  jiiavest  of  conditloiis  here  at 
home.  Fust,  the  rum  of  dairy  farmers,  in- 
deed, other  farmers  also,  who  are  selling  their 
herds  lor  slatK'hter  becau.-e  of  high  pnccs  of 
feed,  short. s;:e  of  latK^r.  and  low  prices  of 
rnilk.  Next,  wift>  increasing  inability  to  ob- 
tain materials  and  BUpplits,  the  ruin  of  all 
small  business  in  the  United  States,  and 
finally,  what  some  believe  is  desired  by  these 
radical  reiormeis,  the  complete  collapse  of 
our  own  domciitic  economy. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  of  the  frighten- 
ing coiis.^quences  that  would  ensue  when  thla 
condition  comes  to  pass.  Serious  need  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  undernourishment  of 
labor,  and  cur  own  civilian  population, 
marked  reduction  In  war  production,  and  ul- 
timately lack  of  the  very  things  we  need  to 
win  this  war.  namely,  ships,  planes,  guns, 
and  supplies  for  our  Army  and  Navy  and 
armed  forces  throughout  the  world. 

When  the  stage  is  reached,  as  It  la  bound 
to  be  unless  some  afHrmailve  action  Is  taken 
In  the  very  near  future,  our  people  will  be 
undernourished  and  broken  In  morale,  oiu" 
system  of  production  will  be  crippled,  our 
economic  system  will  face  collapse,  and  there 
will  be  Justification  then  for  the  ImpoBlllon 
by  the  social  reformers  of  the  absolute  totall- 
tailan  state.  This  would  spell  the  doom  of 
all  the  things  that  have  made  our  country 
grear 

Thus  I  give  you  a  brief  survey  of  the  over- 
all picture  that  confronts  tis  In  this  hour  of 
trial  and  tribulation.  It  Is  not  optimistic. 
But  there  Is  a  somewhat  brighter  side.  We 
have  within  our  own  hsnds  the  meana  to 
apply  the  remedy.  There  are  already  slgna  In 
tie  Congress  of  the  American  people  of  an 
awakened  public  opinion  that  Insist  upon 
the  Immediate  correction  of  these  distress- 
in''  conditions. 

But  there  is  not  time  to  waste.  Some  be- 
lieve that  the  damage  Is  already  done,  and 
that  it  is  too  late  to  apply  the  remedy.  I  am 
not  nf  that  view.  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple still  have  it  within  their  power  to  control 
their  own  de.'-tlny  and  I  urge  that  we  move 
at  once  to  combat  the  dangerous  enemies  on 
the  home  front  and  put  our  own  house  in 
order. 

There  are  many  things  we  can  do  toward 
this  end.  First,  enact  a  practical  pay-as- 
ynu-po  tax  system.  Second,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, equalize  .sacrifices  and  render  the  ration- 
ing and  price-flxlng  systems  equitable  to  all 
grouj  s  of  our  people  with  no  favoritism,  no 
dlrcrlralnRtlon.  and  no  black  markets.  Third, 
extend  an  immediate  hand  to  the  farmer  so 
that  he  may  have  desperately  needed  man- 
power and  machlne.'y.  and  be  assured  of  rea- 
sonable prices  Pf  feed  and  for  the  milk  he 
produes.  Fourth,  so  regulate  the  export  of 
vital  essentials  of  life,  except  for  Immediate 
and  necessary  war  purposes  to  our  own  and 
Allied  armies,  that  our  own  people  may  be 
spared  from  the  threat  of  privation  and  need. 
Filth,  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  to  pre- 
serve our  f' rm  of  government  and  Our  eco- 
nomic system  against  further  attack  by  radi- 
cal domestic  enemies 

Let  us  remember  that  the  soul  of  America 
l.s  being  tested  in  the  greatest  crucible  of  all 
times.  The  way  ahead  is  fraught  with  the 
utmo.st  difllctUties  and  sacrifices.  Our  suf- 
fering will  be  great.  But  we  can  survive  now 
only  through  tears,  sweat,  and  blood  and  by 
the  will  and  determination  of  cur  whole 
people.     Let  not  these  gieal  eacr)flc«B  be  in 


\ 


B«t  lortn  fctiat.or.al  policy  of  promoting  air 
ccinrueree — eomeUxiug  the  R«ece  biU  careXully 
avoidd. 


and  trie  payers  a'-e  tnc  AmciKau  perple  as 
a  whole.  We  believe  In  the  economic  and 
social  philosophy   of  tha  A.  A.  A.  pro^':..m 


slderable  pleasure,  not  tj  s;:c-^i;  c:  u.cixi  priv- 
ilege and  honor,  to  meet  w.ih  local  groups 
in    the    Third    Congresiicaal    District,    wuo 
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▼aln.  While  o'jr  ?a!I«nt  heroes  light  tbrtiad, 
let  us  fi«;ht  with  equ^il  fury  here  at  home  to 
save  for  ourselres  und  our  chtldrena  children, 
taiperl'hable  and  untarnlAhed.  the  magnlfl- 
eent  B'.ructure  of  the  American  system  of 
fOTeriiment  and  the  American  way  of  life 
with  their  ma*;nincent  blessings  and  privi- 
leges of  free  American  citizenship,  with  all 
the  rlirhts  erf  our  Constitution  guaranteed  to 
all  If  we  but  steel  ourselves  to  this  great 
effort,  we  will  not  only  gain  glorious  victory 
In  the  war  but  be  able  to  insure  security  and 
peace  for  this  and  untold  generations  yet  to 
come. 


Taxation  of  Federalij  Oimed  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or  M.A.ssACHUbrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRiSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  16.  1943 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricoao.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Town  or  Pramingham, 

BoAKD  or  Assi:ssoaa, 
Frammgham.  Masy  ,  November  5,  1941. 
Hon   Pkhk  Holmex, 

House  of  Representatxres, 

Waahtngton.  D.  C. 
DtAt  Sn:  The  undersigned  heartily  con- 
cur with  the  following  resolution  recently 
pawed  by  the  National  Association  of  Assess- 
ing Officers  and  the  Ar^soclattcn  of  Massa- 
chusetts Assessors,  and  Wish  that  you  would 
do  whatever  you  can  in  conformity  with  It. 

"Whereas  the  ownership  of  property  by  the 
FMera!  Government  re.-trlcts  the  tax  basu 
from  which  local  governments  draw  the  bulk 
of  their  revenues,  and  thereby  affects  the 
financial  stability  of  counties,  cities,  school 
districts,  and  other  political  subdivisions, 
and 

■  Whereas  property  uwned  by  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  country,  but  frequently  Is  concen- 
trated in  particular  areas  which  In  turn  re- 
sults in  serious  inequalities  as  between  dif- 
ferent local  governments;  and 

"Whereas  properly  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  generally  requires  the  same  serv- 
ices of  Icxal  government  a*  does  property 
owtked  by  private  citizens;  and 

•'Whereas  the  beneflciarles  of  federally 
owned  property  are  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation  and  not  merely  the  residents  of  areas 
where  Federal  property  la  situated;  and 

"Whereas  Congress  is  Investigating  the 
problems  arising  out  of  Federal  ownership  of 
property,  and  has  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
enact  corrective  legislation:  Now,  therefore. 
be  It 

"Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  consensus  of  the 
membership  of  this  beard — 

"1.  That  when  Federal  agencies  acquire 
property  for  temporary  use,  such  property 
should  be  leased  rather  than  purchased  in 
order  to  preeerve  necessary  revenues  to  local 
governmente: 

"a.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  enact  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  taxation  of  the  follow- 
ing speclfk:  types  of  federally  owned  prop- 
erty: 

'•(a)  Property  withdrawn  from  local  tax 
rolls  for  temporary  purposes,  military  or 
otherwise: 

"(b)  Property  used  for  housing  and  reset- 
tlement projects: 

"(c)  Real  and  personal  property  tued  for 
nanuiacturlng  and  industrial  purpoeea; 


"3.  That.  !n  providing  for  the  taxation  of 
federally  owned  property,  Congress  require 
that  such  taxation  be  applied  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  privately 
owned  property  is  taxed  " 

Oris  H.  Adams. 

TiMOTHT    A.    DONOGHm, 

Cltdx  Van  jyczm. 

Board  of  Assessors. 


The  Lo?ett  Ca»e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  16,  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Spcak'^r,  many 
strange  and  unu.sual  things  appear  dur- 
ing these  days  in  our  country.  We  have 
recently  witnessed  one  bureaucrat  defy- 
ing the  Congiess  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Ickfcs  is  that  man  who  now  defies 
the  representatives  of  the  people — the 
Congress.  Congress  has  it.s  duty  to  per- 
form and  Congress  has  spoken  regarding 
Robert  Mors.<;  Lovett. 

A  very  enlightening  article  appeared  in 

the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  recent 

date,  written  by  George  Rothwcll  Brown 

on  this  subject,  and  I  a.sk  unanimous 

consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 

Appendix  of  the  Record  and  to  include 

therein  the  article  entitled  "Ickes  Bound 

To  Lose  in  Battle  With  Congress,"  which 

follows : 

Political    P.^rade 

iCKrs  bound  to  lose  in  battle  with  congress 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

In  contemptuous  defiance  of  Congre.*=8  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Harold  L  Ickes  has  in- 
formed the  House  Insular  Affairs  Commit lee 
that  he  will  continue  Robert  Mors.s  Lovett  in 
office  as  executive  assistant  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  notwithstanding  the 
statutory  priihlbltion,  pending  a  test  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  right  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  to  remove  a  minor 
employee  of  the  executive  branch. 

"I  feel,"  said  IcJces.  "that  the  Congress  has 
Improperly  trespassed  upon  my  prerogatives 
as  the  head  of  an  executive  department  by 
seelcing  to  dictate  to  me  in  the  selection  of 
my  resF>on5lble  subordinates." 

Can  you  beat  that  for  bureaucratic  gall  and 
Impudence  ? 

"May  I  say."  he  added,  "that  we  are  not 
solicitous  of  the  will  of  Congress  when  we 
think  Congress  is  unconstitutionally  en- 
croaching on  our  powers." 

To  this  arrogant  flouting  of  the  expressed 
will  of  Congress,  by  a  Democratic  member  of 
President  Rooecvelfs  Cabinet,  Representative 
CLAazNCK  Cannon,  Democrat,  of  Missouri. 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, which  propKDeed  the  legislation  barring 
Lovett  from  any  employment  under  the  Gov- 
ernment, unless  nominated  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  made  this  suc- 
cinct reply: 

"Not  one  dollar  of  money  will  be  made 
available  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of 
Mr.  Lovett,  In  any  capacity,  after  November 
15,  unless  by  that  time  his  nomination  h;»s 
been  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  he  has  been 
oonflrmed. 

"A  HUbcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Oommlttee  Is  investigating  charges  of  rub- 
Ttrslve   afflllatlons   and   sympathies   against 


other  Federal  emplcyees,  and  appropriate 
action  win  be  taken  against  them  as  the  evi- 
dence and  report   are  presented  to  the  full 


ccr 


tee 


Thl.s  Joined  what  Is  regarded  at  the  Capitol 
as  th?  mo5t  perlous  head-cn  ccllislon  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legic-latlve  brar.che? 
of  the  Government  since  the  impeachment 
of  Andrew  Johnson. 

Ickes  had  been  summoned  befcre  the  Insxi- 
lar  .MTalrs  Committee  to  state  by  what  au- 
thc.'.ty  he  had  transferred  Lovett  from  the 
p^-srion  cf  serreta.Tr  of  the  Virgin  Islnnds, 
wh!ch  he  held  at  the  time  the  ouster  was 
ordered  by  Congress,  to  the  portion  of  ex- 
ecutive a.s.-istant  to  the  Governor,  after  Con- 
pre.<^s  had  found  h'.m  guilty  of  afaiiations 
w:th  subversive  organizations. 

The  Inte-lor  Secrotciry  Is  reported  to  have 
told  the  crmmittee  that  he  had  no  authority 
othT  than  the  constitutional  authority  he 
had  outlined  He  p.-oposed  to  have  a  test  cf 
the  cru«ie  made  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  seems  so  unnece.ssary  In  view  cf  ti.e 
Judicial  functions  assumed  by  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon himself. 

Ickes  F.dmitted  he  had  once  written  a  letter 
to  Lovett  In  which  he  had  said  that  these 
afflllatlcn.5  were  embarrassing  to  him,  Lut  he 
ins.sted  that  Lovett  continued  to  enjoy  his 
comj-lete  ccnfldenre. 

Th:s  anoc-int  attitude  by  a  member  of  the 
Cab: vet  toward  the  Congress  leaves  both 
Ickes  and  Lovett  In  a  position  of  danger  to 
thcm.'^plves,  although  the  issue  would  have 
to  become  much  mere  acute  for  the  Hou.se 
cf  Representatives,  in  time  of  war,  to  in\oke 
its  great  power  of  imp)eachment. 

But  with  regard  to  Lovett,  the  elderly  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  professor,  who  is  a  cheer- 
fully admitted  Joiner  of  innumerable  Com- 
munist front  organizations,  the  situation  is 
dl.lerent. 

Tlie  Comptroller  General  certainly  will  c\it 
off  h!£  pay  if  he  hasn't  been  nominated  and 
coiiflrmrd  by  November  15. 

If  he  should  continue  to  function  as  a 
Government  employee  after  that  dare,  with- 
ou  having  been  nominated  and  confirmed,  he 
w:n  run  into  a  Federal  law  which  makes  it  a 
felony  for  anybody  to  serve  the  Government 
without  pay. 

Since  he  can  neither  draw  pay  after  No- 
vembfT  15  nor  work  for  tlie  Governn;ent  after 
that  date,  how  w:!!  he  be  able  to  establ'-h 
a  claim  for  pay  before  the  Court  cf  Clau...-? 
How  does  he  prop(.>se  to  carry  an  appeal  lO 
the  Supreme  Court? 

M-\ininh;le,  Congress  will  not  weaken.  It 
will  not  appropriate  a  thin  dime  for  Mr 
Lovett. 

Mr  Ickes   what's  j-cur  ne.xt  best  card? 


Patriotism  of  American  Slovaks  in  the 
War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Nuveviber  16,  1943 

Mr,  KEARNEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  American  Slovaks  of  the  State 
of  New  York  have  concluded  their  cam- 
paign November  11,  with  groups  aflil- 
iated  with  the  Slovak  League  of  America 
in  their  $6,000,000  War-bond  campaign, 
one  of  the  purpo.ses  being  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Fiying  Fortress  to  be  named, 
"Slovaks  of  New  York  State." 


donu'.ttic    problems 

I'   I-  'liMi  thi't  the  radical  social  reformers 
ar.d    bi..c.u:c:a's    inteni-ilv    their    activities. 


necks  and  used  for  pockets.    Figures  for  the 
year  1943  show  estimated  increases  In  these 


the    will    and    determination    of    cur    whole 
people.    Let  not  these  great  sacrlflces  be  in 
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Under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend 
Florian  C.  Billy,  O.  M.  C,  paslor  of  SS. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  Church,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y..  State  chairman  of  this 
drive,  thousands  of  these  loyal  men  and 
women  from  the  Thirtieth  Congres- 
sional District,  New  York,  comprising 
the  counties  of  Schenectady,  Montpom- 
ery,  Fulton,  and  Hamilton  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  Fortress  by  their  purchase  of 
War  bonds  and  War  stamps.  Thor- 
oughly American  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  not  only  have  they  contributed 
their  time,  money,  and  energy  to  the 
three  War  bond  drives,  but  thousands 
of  their  sons  and  daughters  are  serving 
their  country  in  the  armed  sertnccs. 
Many  of  thes^e  gallant  men  and  women 
have  performed  deeds  of  valor  which 
have  been  recognized  by  their  com- 
manding ofEcei-s,  and  many  bear  honor- 
able wounds  te.'^tifying  to  their  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  love  of  country. 


Address  of  Hon.  Manuel  Quezon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIG.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  16.  1943 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  address  of 
President  Manuel  Quezon,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth: 

Today  is  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines.  Eight  years 
aco  today  I  was  inaugurated  Prer'.dent  The 
ach't  vements  of  our  Commonwealth  since  it.s 
establi.':hment  I  need  not  review  for  you 
know  them  well.  Before  the  Invas-on  of  our 
country  by  the  Japanese  we  wore  living  in 
pence,  prosperity,  and  contentment.  Then 
the  enemy  "^'rticK.  wlth'^ot  proxocaMon  en 
our  part.  The  shadow  of  dea'h  fell  upon  cur 
tov.-ns  and  cities.  Our  people  were  maimed 
and  killed,  our  homes  wrecked  or  burned,  our 
sacred  shores  trampled  by  the  feet  of  the 
Invader. 

In  Bataan  we  showed  the  world  once  more 
our  heritage  of  heroism.  By  every  nation's 
flrtt  duty  of  sell-^defenj^e  and  self-preserva- 
t'.on  we  took  up  arms  and  fought  the  invader. 
No  self-respecting  nation  could  have  shirked 
the  challenge  of  that  treacherous  attack  that 
started  In  Bagtiio  on  December  8.  1941.  To 
have  avoided  that  challenge  or  to  have  cow- 
ered before  It  would  have  been  to  lose  all 
pride  and  dignity,  to  have  suffered  a  bottom- 
less humiliation. 

We  FilipinoB  are  not  a  p>eoplc  accustomed 
to  crooking  the  knee  to  any  power  that  may 
purpose  to  Invade  our  country  and  to  hold 
us  In  thrall.  We  have  been  overcome  by  su- 
perior forces,  but  we  have  never  been  out- 
fought; our  country  has  been  conquered,  but 
we  have  never  been  vanquished.  Every  power 
that  has  ever  dared  to  overrun  our  country 
has  known  the  avenging  anger  of  Filipino 
arms. 

I  think  of  this  as  1  lie  on  my  bed  today  and 
recall  every  Incident  of  our  epic  resistance 
from  Vigan  through  Lingayen  to  Bataan.  It 
showed  that  the  defiant  blood  oi  Lapu'.apu 
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Btlll  courses  in  our  veins,  pulsating  not  one 
whit  less  proudly  In  the  heart  of  such  as 
Capt  Jesus  Villamor  than  In  the  hearts  of 
Dagohoy,  Diego  Sllang,  Antonio  Luna,  and 
Greglo  del  PUar. 

Lact  year,  on  this  same  date.  I  addrew^ed 
the  people  of  the  United  Stages  to  tell  them 
that  after  Bataan  and  Correi.drr.  our  Ir'^ni- 
shlp  is  sealed  in  the  blood  of  heroes  wl.ic  i 
makes  It  sacred  and  forever  lasting.  I  want 
to  tell  my  people  today  that  during  this  1 
year  that  I  have  been  in  America,  this  coun- 
try has  been  giving  the  Plllpincs  tangible  evi- 
dences not  oniy  of  friendship  but  of  its  grati- 
tude for  our  uncompromising  stand  in  the 
defense  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

Not  only  has  President  Roosevelt  recog- 
nized the  Philippines  as  "posses-sed  of  the 
attributes  of  full  nationhood. '  as  a  result  of 
which  the  Philippines  is  now  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  a  virtual  recognition  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  an  Independent  nation, 
but  the  Philippines  has  been  given  a  seat  in 
the  Pacific  War  Council,  and  President  Roose- 
velt and  I  have  agreed  to  set  up  a  Joint  com- 
mits'on  to  study  problems  of  Philippine  eco- 
nomic reconstruction,  financial  rehabilitation, 
and   future  security. 

Crowning  my  efforts  and  negotiations  In 
your  behalf  since  undertaking  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  our  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment from  the  city  of  Washington  more  than 
a  year  a!;o.  the  President  of  the  United  Stat's 
recommended  in  a  message  to  the  Congress  ol 
Octoljer  6.  1943.  specific  measures  designed  to 
effect  the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
Philippine  Republic  at  the  earliest  time  that 
the  course  of  the  war  will  snfely  permit,  and 
to  provide  for  our  people  full  post-war  re- 
habilitation and  future  economic  and  na- 
tional  security. 

President  Roosevelt  asked  Conpress  that  he 
be  given  the  authority  "after  ccusultaticn 
with  the  President  of  the  Common '^•calth  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  to  advance  the  date 
provided  in  the  existing  law  and  to  proclaim 
the  le^al  Independence  of  the  Philippines  as 
a  separate  and  self-governing  nation  as  soon 
as  feasible." 

Tiie  President's  message  goes  beyond  the 
commitments  made  In  the  Tydlng^-McDuf- 
fic  Act.  for  it  recommends  not  only  the  esi^ab- 
lishment  of  an  independent  Phil. opine  Re- 
public, but  It  gives  the  assurance  that  the 
political  and  territorial  Integrity  of  the  Re- 
public will  be  defended  by  the  pov,er  of  tat 
United  States  in  concert  and  cooperation  with 
the  Philippines. 

The  message  recommends  even  more  than 
th.nt.  It  recommends  leglslaMon  covering  the 
trade  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  after  Independence  that 
will  assist  the  Philippines  as  an  Independent 
nation  to  become  economically  secure.  It 
urges  that  the  Congress  appropriate  funds 
for  the  economic  rehabilitation  cf  the  PhUlp- 
pines,  and  for  the  reconstruction  of  all  Gov- 
ernment properties  and  public  works  and 
Improvements  that  have  been  destroyed  since 
the  Japanese  Invasion.  Damages  caused  to, 
and  losses  suffered  by.  Government  as  well 
as  private  corporations  and  private  Indi- 
viduals will  be  covered.  And,  more  Important 
still,  the  poor  people  who  have  lost  their 
small  properties,  such  as  their  little  houses, 
carabaos,  hogs.  etc..  will  be  fully  Indemnified. 

As  the  President  stated  In  his  message,  all 
of  this  is  due  to  the  Filipino  people  "In  recog- 
nition of  their  heroic  role  In  this  war,  the 
political  ties  which  have  bound  us  together, 
and  the  bonds  of  frlendfhlp  which  will  Join 
us  together  In  the  future." 

I  know  that  Japan  has  granted  a  so-called 
Independence  to  the  Philippines.  How  un- 
real and  meaningless  that  Independence  Is. 
you  and  I  know.  The  real  ptirpoee  of  this 
pseudo-Independence  Is  contained  In  the 
text  of  the  military  pact  ratified  by  the  na- 
tional assembly  October  18.  according  to  a 
Manila-datellned  Dome!  report  broadcast  by 


Tokyo,  which  eaye  that  "^be  high  contract- 
ing parties  shall  closely  cooperate  on  matters 
political,  economic,  and  military  for  the  enc- 
ceseful  prosecution  of  the  war  of  greater  e^et 

Asia" 

Tiie  terms  of  the  alliance,  as  announced  by 
To'i;\.'  (early  show  the  real  purpose  behind 
tie  L^r.i:  ling  by  J.ipan  of  a  so-called  Inde- 
pti  deuce,  namely,  to  use  the  Philippine* 
jK)!lt!cally.  economically,  and  militarily  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  of 
greater  eai^t  Asia. 

I  want  to  g.ve  you  mv  assurance  that  the 
Government  of  'he  Philippines  will  prorlde 
amply  for  those  who  fought  In  this  war,  lor 
their  orphans  and  their  dependents. 

I  also  want  to  assure  you  that  the  time  of 
your  redemption  is  fa^t  approaching.  Amcr- 
lea  Is  pathrrlng  her  sirri  gfh  In  the  Pacific, 
and  sixjn  General  MacArthur  will  be  able  to 
fctart  the  r«»conquest  of  our  homeland.  In- 
deed, he  has  already  won  Important  battles 
In  the  southwest  Pacific.  In  which  he  has 
decl.slvely  defeated  the  Japanese  and  driven 
them  out  cf  Gona,  Buna.  Munda.  Villa. 
Sulamaua.  Finschafen.  in  New  Guinea,  and 
Kolobanirara.  In  the  central  Solomons,  all 
preparatory  for  that  conqueet. 

I  realize  how  sometimes  you  roust  have  felt 
that  you  were  being  abandoned  But  once 
again  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  people  of  the  United  States  have 
never  forpotten  their  obligations  to  you. 
General  MacArthur  has  been  constantly  ask- 
ing for  more  planes,  supplies,  and  materials 
In  order  that  he  can  carry  out  hie  one  dream, 
which  Is  to  oust  the  Japanese  from  our  shores. 
That  not  more  has  been  done  so  far  la  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  In- 
ability to  do  more  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  situation  has  now  rhan<»ed.  I  have  It  on 
good  authority  that  General  MscArthur  will 
socn  have  the  men  and  material  he  needs  for 
the  reconquest   of  our  homeland. 

I  have  felt  your  Bufferings  so  deeply  and 
have  constantly  shsred  them  with  you  that 
I  have  been  a  sick  man  since  I  arrived  In 
Wai>hington.  and  for  the  last  5  months  I  have 
been  actually  unable  to  leave  my  bed  But 
sick  as  I  w.-is,  I  have  not  for  a  moment  failed 
to  do  my  duty.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  con- 
ference whicii  resulted  In  the  mewtage  of 
Presidrnt  Roosevelt  was  held  practically  In 
ray  bedroom. 

Nobody  knows  and  feels  as  Intensely  as  X 
do  your  sufferings  and  your  sacrifices,  how 
ftercelv  the  flame  of  hate  and  anger  against 
the  Invader  burns  In  your  hearts,  how 
bravely  ycu  have  accepted  the  bitter  fact 
of  Japanese  occupation.  I  know  your  hearts 
are  full  of  sorrow,  but  I  also  know  your  faith 
Is  whole  I  ask  you  to  keep  that  faith  un- 
impaired. Freedom  Is  worth  all  our  trials, 
tecrs.  and  bloodshed.  We  are  suffering  today 
for  our  future  generations  that  they  may  be 
spared  the  anguish  and  the  agony  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  v^e  are  now  undergoing.  We 
are  also  building  for  them  from  the  ruins  of 
today  and  thus  guarantee  their  economic  se- 
curity Ptar  the  freedom,  peace,  and  well- 
being  of  our  generations  yet  unborn,  we  are 
now  paying  the  price. 

To  our  armed  forces,  who  are  fighting  In 
the  hills,  mountains  and  Jungles  of  the 
Philippines,  my  tribute  of  admiration  for 
your  courage  and  heroism.  You  are  writing 
with  your  sacrifices  another  chapter  In  the 
history  of  the  Philippines  that,  like  the  epic 
of  Bataan,  will  live  forever  In  the  hearts  of 
lovers  of  freedom  everywhere. 

My  fellow  countrymen,  I  am  proud  of  you. 
I  know  that  you  have  been  wielding  against 
the  enemy  two  potent  weapons:  FlUptno 
imlty  and  faith.  Stronger  than  any  arm 
of  destruction,  your  weapons  are  of  untold 
and  terrible  power.  Stronger  than  a  thou- 
sand sheets  of  steel,  with  them  you  are  In- 
vincible. Carry  on,  and  today,  I  repeat  to 
you  with  conviction  what  a»'neral  Uac- 
Arthur    said   when   he   arrived   In   Austialla 
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from  Batftan:   "1  broke  through  and  I  will 
return." 

People  of  the  PhilipP'""-  I  ^^1' 
with  Oenerai  MacArlhur.  Our  day 
tfemptioni  is  at  hand. 


return 
oX   re- 


That  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  November  16.  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Press: 

THAT  THIXO  TEKM 

Tlie  talk  yi  u  hear  frequently  nowadays  is 
•bout  a  possible  fourth  term.  But  hew  about 
the    third    teiin? 

Fr.r  almost  2  full  years  we  have  been  a  full- 
fledged  participant  in  the  war  We  face  a 
long,  difficult,  costly  struggle  before  It  ends. 
We  must  mur.shiil  all  uur  strength,  all  our 
rebources,  all  our  concenir:ition  on  winning. 
We  dare  net  1  .se. 

And  what  du  we  have  to  contend  with, 
niejnw^ile'' 

For  one  thir.z  a  Secretary  of  the  Trea  ury 
who,  23  month-  a.'ter  Pearl  Harbor,  cixjks  up 
a  reveiiUf  b:ll  frankly  framed  on  a  political, 
not  a  fl.-.r.U  ba.-is — whose  pnr.cipal  contribu- 
tions to  the  war  eflort  have  been  confusion, 
delay  and  ob.><truction. 

F.  r  nnother.  we  have  a  Secretary  of  Labor 
»h  )  23  month.s  after  Pearl  Harbor,  functions 
rhie.ly  iii  a  statistical  cltrk.  issuing  ccca- 
Bioiial  dut.A  on  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living 
Hiid  employracr.t.  wh;le  f.dmlnlstratlon  of 
matters  concerning  labor  are  earned  on  by 
the  V.ar  Labor  Board,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion and  Selective  S-r\;ce — everywhere  but  lu 
the  Dep-.\rtniont  of  L.ibor. 

For  another,  ve  have  a  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who.  23  months  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
Is  conspicuous  as  a  writer  of  books  and  mag- 
azine articles,  a  petroleum  administrator,  a 
coal-mine  operator,  a  flesherles  administrator. 
and  a  confessed  curmudgeon— a  prolific  and 
ubiquitous  perfonage  skilled  In  the  arts  of 
Invective  and  persiflage.  But  seldom  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

We  have  a  palace  major-domo  in  the  per- 
son of  Harry  Hopkins,  whose  real  function 
nobody  knows  bu*  Harry  Hopkins,  and  his 
boss:  an  economic  warfare  admlnlstrattir 
who  U  not  In  the  Cabinet;  a  Vice  President 
whose  only  administrative  function  was 
stripped  from  him  after  he  got  Into  an  alley 
■crap  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration chief  (who  doubles  as  a  Secretary  of 
Commerce),  and  who  devotes  his  time  away 
from  the  Senate  to  wUl-o-the-wlsp  speech 
making;  a  food  administrator  who  Is  not  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
a  price  and  wage  administrator  who  for  weeks 
held  only  a  title  and  an  actual  administrator 
who  functioned  without  the  title — neither  of 
them  In  the  Cabinet;  a  war  production  ad- 
ministrator also  outBlde  the  Cabinet:  an 
••information"  offlce  without  Cabinet  status 
but  with  definite  and  far-reaching  Influence 
In  foreign  affairs. 

We  have  a  system  of  ironing  out  dlfflcultles 
In  one  Federal  agency  by  creating  three  new 
and  superspecial  ones  to  take  Its  place,  em- 
powered to  coordinate  and  mediate  and  is- 
sue directives:  we  have  no  War  Cabinet; 
We  have  an  abundance  of  politically  slanted 


double  talk  thut  Invuives  even  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  A.'my  and  glcbal  straUgy  in 
unceasing  gossip,  slander,  uiid  Innuendo;  we 
have  seLf-perpetuit:r.t;  a:,d  iniiUiplyin-^  bu- 
reauciiu-y  In  acirun.„ni;c  prcpcrtlon-;  we 
have  policy  makers  who  talk  out  of  tu;n 
?o  vigorously  aad  frequently  that  the  White 
Hou.e  ch.utisea  the  newspapers  fit  report- 
ing the  ccniU.'=icn, 

We  have  a  foreign  policy  that  often  is 
obiusc  and  fails  to  t.ikc  the  public  into  its 
confidence:  no  domestic  policy  other  than 
that  dictated  by  the  fluctuating  tidt's  of  jxj- 
Ittical  hocus-pocus  and  economic  ch..!,'.;e. 

We  have  a  10-year-old  official  lamily 
m  mmaily  serving  as  a  Cabinet  but  which 
l:a3  relatively  little  to  do  with  the  sole 
majx  concern  of  the  Nation — winning  the 
war.  We  ha\e  an  assorted  flock  of  war-ad- 
mmistrators  without  Cabinet  rank,  with 
overlapping  authorities  and  no  central  con- 
trol. We  have  coordma-ois  by  the  scuie  but 
no  cocrdinatiun.  We  h  ive  a  m^unt.ii.:  debt 
so  far  in  the  stratosphere  that  paying  evtn 
tiie  Interest  is  a  major  concern.  We  have  an 
official  disaffinity  for  economy  that  Is  vir- 
tually a  trade-mark  of  the  adniinistraticn. 

We  have  nv.strust  of  tree  speech  and  free 
pie.ss.  and  a  petulant,  i  ff-with-his-head  re- 
action to  any  and  all  cruits 

We  have  a  subtly  schemed  but  full-blown 
fourtli-term  camnai?n 

And  that's  what  we  have  In  a  third  term. 
Want  to  go  for  the  $64  question? 


Appearance  Before  Congress  of  Heads  of 
Government  Departments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OF  MASSACHISETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  16,  1943 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
scheduled  appearance  of  Secretary  Hull 
before  'this  body  on  Thursday  next  is  a 
notable  event.  Perhaps  it  will  lend 
strength  to  the  proposal  recently  ad- 
vanced by  Congressman  Kefauver  with 
respect  to  amending  our  rules  so  that 
department  heads  may  appear  before  us 
at  regular  times.  The  attached  state- 
ment by  Gould  Lincoln  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Star  commenting  on  the  Ke- 
fauver proposal  is  so  clear  a  statement 
that  X  feel  it  should  be  quoted  in  full: 
The  PoLmcAL  Mill 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Better  teamwork  between  the  law-making 
and  the  law-administering  branches  of  the 
Government  may  grow  our  of  a  proposal  by 
Representative  Kefauver.  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee, which  calls  for  a  "question  period"  in 
the  House  when  Cabinet  officers  and  heads  cf 
Independent  executive  agencies  may  be  inter- 
rogated by  Members  cf  the  House. 

The  Idea  of  having  heads  of  the  various 
Government  departments  appear  and  speak 
at  sessions  of  one  or  both  Houses  of  Congre-^'s 
l3  not  new.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  KEFAtrvEK  pciiits 
out,  this  was  a  practice  during  the  First 
Congress,  when  President  Washington  par- 
ticipated. It  Is  a  l<an  that  has  been 
broached  a  number  of  times  since  It  w:.s 
abandoned  long  years  ago,  though  It  never 
has  been  adopted.  In  these  days  when  team- 
work Is  vital,  and  will  continue  to  be  after  the 
war,  the  Kefauver  proposal  deserves  serious 


consideration.  If  ad'  pted.  It  might  help  to 
head  off  and  break  down  many  so-called 
bureaucratic  prartires  which  have  enraged 
a  lot  of  Americans — some  of  them  M'mbers 

of  Congress. 

It  IS  conceivable,  for  example,  that  had 
the  head  of  the  O  P.  A.  been  subject  to 
questioning  m  the  H'-Use,  many  things  dr.ne 
by  that  organization  might  have  been 
avoided.  What  those  things  are  have  Just 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  dcvastatingly 
critical  report  by  a  select  committee  of  the 
House,  headed  by  Representative  Smpth, 
Democrat,  of  Virginia.  Had  It  been  pos.-ible 
to  get  Leon  Henderson  before  the  Hcu-'e 
membership  for  quc'^tionlng  there  might 
have  been  a  better  understanding  cf  the  law 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Henderson,  and  of  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

PLAN  IS  SIMPLf 

Mr.  Kefauvers  plan  can  be  put  into  effect 
by  a  simple  amendment  of  the  House  rules. 
He  has  a  resolution  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee which  provides  lor  a  question  period  at 
lefist  I  !ice  in  ench  2  weeks  and  not  more 
often  than  once  a  we-^k.  This  period,  which 
Is  limited  to  2  hours,  will  give  the  Member.s 
the  opportunity  cf  questioning  the  hca'-i.'-  cf 
depart r  ents  and  Independent  agencies  One- 
half  of  the  time  Is  to  be  allotted  to  written 
questions  which  have  been  submitted  pre- 
viGU'-'v  and  the  other  half  to  questions  asked 
by  Membor.=  from  the  floor.  These  questions 
are  to  be  fuhmitted  first  to  a  House  commit- 
tee having  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter. 

No  effort  is  made  In  the  resolution  to  com- 
ptl  the  attendance  of  the  e.xecutive  officers. 
They  merely  are  to  be  invited  to  attend  and 
to  answer  the  questions,  copits  of  which  will 
be  supplied  to  them  in  advance.  However, 
It  is  considerid  unlikely  that  any  of  these 
officials  would  decline  such  a  request.  Public 
opinion  would  operate  against  such  a  dec- 
lination Further,  since  the  Congress  makes 
all  appropriations  for  these  Gnvtrnment 
a'.:cncii's,  it  is  unhkely  that  their  heads  would 
wish  to  provoke  its  re.sentment.  The  only 
tenable  reason  for  refusing  to  appear  and  an- 
swer questions  would  be  that  questioning  is 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  country — 
for  exami>le  when  secrecy  is  required  In  the 
details  of  the  war  effort. 

It  has  been  argued  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  three  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. legislaTive.  e.xecutive,  and  Judicial,  are 
Intended  to  be  entirely  separate — and  should 
be  kep*  separate  There  is,  however,  no  got^d 
reatoon  why  they  should  be  hermetically  sealed 
against  each  oiher  Nor  are  they,  In  actual 
practice.  The  President  is  called  upon  by  the 
Constitution  to  make  reports  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  to  Concrress,  and  he  riches.  He 
makes  sptci;>.l  recorr.mendations  cf  Icgislatioij 
th..t  he  deems  needed.  The  Cabinet  officers 
and  other  officials  are  called  upon  under  the 
law  to  submit  reports  to  Congress.  Thr.^e 
officials  appear  constantly  before  committees 
of  Cijngres.s  to  discuss  needed  appropriations 
and  leeislarion.  The  President  approves  laws 
en.icted  by  the  Congress  or  they  are  passed 
over"  his  veto  or  rejected.  Members  of  Co:i- 
gres,s  cons'antly  visit  heads  of  departments 
and  vice  versa. 

Wori.D    CUHB    INVESnCATTONS 

The  Kefiiuver  proposal  would  give  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  opportunity  to  learn 
of  the  admipi-tration  of  the  laws  they  pass 
from  the  responsible  heads  of  departments. 
It  would  give  these  officials  an  opportunity  to 
explain  to  the  House  Just  what  their  depart- 
ments are  d<:ing  and  w  hy.  It  would  make  un- 
neces.sary.  it  is  argued,  many  of  the  special 
investigations  voted  by  the  House,  some  ol 
which  are  merely  "fiihing"  expeditions  and 
which  would  not  be  voted  at  all,  If  the  whole 
membership  cf  the  House  had  complete  in- 
fcrmatioa. 
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Mr.  Kefauver  maintains  that  If  bis  plan 
la  adopted  It  would  atep  up  the  speed  of 
government  Without  In  any  way  disturbing 
Uie  balance  as  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government.  It 
would  also  give  to  administrative  officers  an 
opjxirtunit}  to  reply  to  criticisms  of  their 
departments  in  the  open  House,  a  real  forum, 
which   they  do  not   now  possess. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  In  the 
past  that  Cabinet  officers  be  permitted  to 
t.ake  part  In  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  when  matters  particularly  af- 
fecting their  departments  are  under  ccn- 
.■^Ideration.  In  1864  a  select  com.nittee  of  the 
House  unanimously  approved  such  a  plan. 
In  1831  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  made 
a  similar  recommendation.  It  was  adopted 
by  seven  outstanding  Members  of  tliat  body, 
Senators  George  H.  Pendleton,  W.  B.  Allison, 
D  W.  Vorhees.  Jamea  G.  Blaine,  John  J. 
InglasB.  O.  H.  Piatt,  and  J.  T.  Farley,  Presi- 
dent Taft  recommended  a  similar  plan  In  a 
message  to  Congress.  President  Wilson. 
President  Garfleld,  John  W.  Davis,  and  Ellhu 
Boot  alao  supported  the  proposal. 


Post-War  Security  for  Our  Fighting  Men 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PUNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday,  November  16,  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amerl- 
canj  are  beginning  to  realize  the  dis- 
turbing consequences  of  waging  an  all- 
out  global  war.  People  on  the  home 
front  are  being  subjected  to  rationing 
of  every  sort,  heavy  taxation,  and  to 
many  other  sacrifices.  But  these  hard- 
ships are  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  sacrifices,  tragedies,  and  hor- 
rors of  modern  war  faced  by  our  fighting 
men  on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world. 
Our  fighting  forces,  composed  to  a  great 
extent  of  mere  lads  taken  from  high 
schools  and  colleges,  have  been  forced  to 
leave  good  homes  and  loved  ones  to  help 
fight  a  ruthless  enemy  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  cherished  liberties  and  free- 
doms of  a  great  democracy.  These  men 
are  engaged  in  a  titanic  struggle  to  as- 
sist in  liberating  conquered  peoples 
everywhere  so  that  we  can  all  live  as  free 
people  imder  God  in  a  world  at  peace. 

At  this  very  moment  our  boys  are  un- 
dergoing great  hardships  and  danrers. 
Many  of  them  are  sacrificing  their  lives, 
to  the  end  that  eventual  victory  of  which 
we  are  certain,  will  soon  be  ours.  We  at 
home  have  a  sacred  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
the  sacrifices  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  kept  at  a  minimum.  When  this  war 
ends  our  armed  forces  will  be  demobilized 
Knd  millions  of  our  men  will  return  home 
to  take  their  normal  places  in  private 
life.  Demobilization  of  our  forces  in  the 
European  theater  is  expected  before  that 
of  our  forces  in  the  Pacific  area,  and  we 
must  now  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. It  will  not  be  an  easy  task  for  our 
boys  to  mold  themselves  Into  our  every- 
day life,  to  Just  step  in  where  they  left 
off.  Living  for  years  in  fox  holes,  swamps, 
deserts,  and  in  the  cold  Arctic  will  have 


had  its  effect  on  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  otir  boys;  they  will  come  back  tired 
and  calloused.  They  will  need  rest 
and  a.ssistance  that  will  vary  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  individual  needs. 
Some  will  desire  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation in  hiph  schools  and  colleges. 
Others  will  signify  their  intention  of  re- 
capturing their  former  businesses,  which 
in  many  instances  were  rehnquishcd  at 
a  sacrifice  when  these  men  entered  the  ' 
service.  Some  w'll  want  to  begin  their  \ 
new  life  by  investing  in  a  home  for 
their  family.  | 

The  gigantic  task  of  rehabilitating  the 
returning  soldiers  and  sailors  is  the  sole 
responsibility  of  Congress.  Congress  and 
the  people  at  home  have  a  solemn  obli- 
gation to  provide  a  practical  post-war 
security  program  for  our  fighting  men 
and  women.  As  Members  of  Congress, 
each  of  us  has  subscribed  to  a  sworn  ob- 
ligation not  to  permit  history  to  repeat 
Itself.  After  World  War  No.  1,  you  might 
recall  that  a  great  many  Americans,  in- 
cluding those  In  authority,  forgot  the 
returning  soldier.  Thotisands  of  these 
soldiers  suffering  the  horrible  wounds  of 
war  sought  refuge  in  the  Capital,  which  j 
they  so  gallantly  fought  to  preserve,  yet  ' 
they  were  turned  out  by  guards  and  the  ; 
militia  at  the  point  of  bayonets.  This 
must  not  happen  again.  { 

With  this  objective  in  mind,  and  at  the  ^ 
suggestion  and  request  of  my  good  friend   i 
Sherman  J.  Bainbridge,  general  manager  j 
of   the   Townsend   National   Weekly,   I  i 
originally  introduced  H.  R.  7372  in  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  and  again  in-  i 
troduced  this  very  same  measure  as  H.  R.  i 
1701  in  this  Seventy-eighth  Congress.    It  | 
is  the  purpose  of  H.  R.  1701  "To  protect  i 
and  enhance  the  social -security  benefits  • 
to  all  persons  inducted  into  the  nuhtary 
service,  and  to  provide  a  cushion   for 
post-war  conditions."    The  bill  was  orig-   ' 
inally  proposed  by  Dr.  Townsend,  the 
champion  for  security-pension  benefits.  ' 
to  fully  protect  our  fighting  men  and 
women.    The  bill  further  provides: 

That  title  —  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as   i 
amended,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end    ! 
thereof  a  provision  that  unemplovment  bene- 
fits shall  be  augmented   so  that  each   man 
on    dlscliarge    from    Army,    Navy,    or    Coast   | 
Guard  shall  be  paid  unemployment  benefits    | 
of  $100  per  month  for  12  months  following 
discharge,  and  that  this  1100  payment  Bhall    ; 
be  based  on   the  average  purchasing  power    [ 
of   $100   as   calculated    on    commodity    price 
levels  for  the  year  1941;  and  that  age-benefit    I 
provisions  of   the  Social  Security   Act   shall    I 
accrue  to  all  persons  In  military  wrvice  on    { 
the  basis  that  each  individual  shall  be  deemed    I 
to  have  been  paid  wages  In  the  amount  of    I 
$100  i>er  month  during  his  entire  period  In    | 
active  military  service  in  land,  air,  or  Navy    ; 
forces  (including  Coa£t  Guard)  of  the  United 
States.  , 

Let  us  not  wait  imtil  the  cessation  of  | 
hostilities  to  enact  legislation  to  protect  | 
our  boys  who  are  fighting  and  dying  for  i 
us.    Many  soldiers  in  the  battle  areas  | 
have  written  to  me  pleading  for  Con- 
gress not  to  let  them  down.    Let  us  not 
measure  the  cost.    The  cost  Is  negligible 
when  we  consider  that  we  have  already 
authorized  $263,000,000,000  in  appropri- 
ations for  war  purposes  to  destroy  prop- 
erty and  take  human  life. 


Let  us  carry  out  the  simple  religious 
philosophy  of  Almighty  God  by  helping 
restore  and  rehabilitate  our  boys  to 
normal  God-fearing  Americans.  Let  us 
promptly  enact  H.  R.  1701  and  send  this 
heartening  news  to  our  boys  overseas. 
What  an  inspiration  indeed  It  will  ser\'e 
to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  when  we  will 
be  able  to  prove  to  tliem  that  we  are  not 
forgetting  them.  This  additional  step  In 
the  interest  of  the  morale  of  our  fight- 
ing sons  will  also  have  Its  effect  upon 
our  enemy. 


History  must  not  repeat  itself. 

iory  will  not  rtpt-at  itself. 


His- 


New  York  State  Veterans'  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUS8  OP  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  November  16,  1943 

Mr.  FAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  there 
came  to  my  attention  an  outline  of  New 
York  State  laws  affecting  veterans,  their 
wives,  their  widows,  their  children,  their 
orphans,  and  their  organizations,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Abraham  Janko,  national 
service  ofiBcer.  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, care  of  Veterans'  Administration 
Facility.  Bronx  63,  New  York. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  r6sum6  of  New 
York  State  laws  will  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  potential  beneficiaries,  who 
are  not  fully  aware  of  the  valuable  rights 
and  privileges  and  benefits  that  are  avail- 
able to  them  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  hi^h 
.service  standards  sought  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  In  New  York  City.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  organi- 
zation that  goes  all  out  as  America's  dis- 
abled defenders. 

The    outline    prepared    by    Comrade 
Janko  Is  as  follows: 
Nrw  York  Stati  Binetttb  ro«  VrrxBAKa  and 

THZIB  DEPENDENTa 
BTTUAL    AIXOWAMCXB    AMD     ALLIED    BCNEPITS 

Burial:  Coiinty  allowance  for  burial  of  In- 
digent veterans,  their  wives,  or  widows  and 
minor  children.  Burial  may  not  be  In  potter's 
field.  Relatives  or  friends  may  conduct  th« 
funeral. 

Privilege  of  removal  of  bodies  from  potter's 
field  or  neglected  or  abandoned  oemeterles  to 
properly  kept  cchieterles. 

Burial  grounds:  Counties  may  acquire  sol- 
diers' burial  grounds,  and  provide  for  main- 
tenance of  same. 

Towns  may  purchase  soldiers'  burial  plots 
In  cemeteries,  and  provide  for  the  care  of 
same. 

Soldiers'  monument  eorpontlo&s  may  ac- 
quire cemetery  lots. 

Grave  care  and  registration :  Reports  to  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  burial  place  of  sol- 
dlers,  sailors,  or  marines,  giving  the  name  and 
location  of  the  cem.etery.  and  the  location  of 
the  grave  In  tbe  cemetery. 

Perpetual  care  of  soldiers'  btirial  plots  In 
Dutchess  and  Niagara  Ootintles. 

Headstones:  Cotinty  allowance  for  b«ad- 
sumes  for  the  graves  of  Indigent  veterans, 
their  wives  or  widows,  or  for  tbe  grave  of  • 
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Teteran  left  unmarked  for  5  years  by  a  fUlt- 
•ble  headstone 

claims:     AitSSTANCl     IN     OBTAINING     BENHTTS; 
PArtKEEPINC  or  PAPERS 

Public  rrrr.rd  certiflratlon:  Free  cnplea  of 
public  rec.):<.i3  fur  wards  of  ttae  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnletratiun.  under  Uniform  Guardianship 
Acr 

The  fee  f<  r  a  copy  of  an  honorable  dls- 
charije.  j'Mvahle  to  county  clerics  of  the  coun- 
ties In  New  Y'.rk  City,  la  limited  to  SI 

Recc  rdini'  of  discharges;  Honorable  dls- 
chur„"es  of  World  War  veterans  are  to  be  re- 
cortU-d  t)v  i:.c  cou:ity  clerk,  free  of  charge. 

Safek'i-p  ni;  of  discharge  papers,  etc  :  OfB- 
ceri  or  soldiers  are  allowed  to  deposit  dis- 
charjie  paorrs.  descriptive  lists,  etc..  In  the 
Bureau  uf  W;ir  Records  for  bafekeeplns;. 

Service  oftlcers,  etc  :  Authorizes  counties  to 
employ  C(iui;ty  service  officers  to  assLst  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  living  In  the 
county  In  obla.nlng  any  Federal  or  State 
•wards  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

CrVIL    RIGHTS    AND    DUTIES 

Absent  registration  by  patients  In  veterans' 
hospitals,  and  by  the  wives,  widows,  mothers, 
and  dependent  daughters  of  honorably  dis- 
charged vi'terans.  who  are  Inmates  of  State 
Institutions  for  the  care  of  such  persons 

Absent  voting  by  Inmates  of  soldiers' 
hotrtes  and  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals. 

KOUCATIONAL  BENEFITS QUAUFICATION  TO*.  TH» 

PKOEESSIONS    AND    TRADES 

State  scholarships  for  World  War  veterans. 

The  board  of  regents  may  endorse  a  Fed- 
eral rehabilitation  certificate  as  a  license  to 
practice  any  of  the  professions  over  which  It 
baa  supervision 

Federal  vocational  training  credited  as  ex- 
perience on  examination  of  the  disabled 
World  War  veteran  for  a  position  under  civil 
service 

Credit  for  Federal  rehabilitation  course  In 
architecture,  on  application  of  disabled 
World  War  veteran  for  license  to  practice. 

XDUCATIONAL    OPPORTCNITIIS    rOR    CHILDREN    OF 
VITERANS 

Scholarships  for  resident  children  of  sol- 
diers, sailors,  or  marines  who  died  while 
serving  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  or  as  a  result  thereof,  or.  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  the  children  of  hon- 
orably discharged  veterans  Amount:  $150 
for  tuition,  and  1100  for  maintenance,  per 
person. 

EUPLOTMENT  PaEFERENCK,  PRIVILIGXS,  ETC. 

Extension  of  age  limit  for  appointment  of 
armorer  or  superintendent  of  an  armory,  on 
application   of   certain    veterans. 

Preference,  rights,  and  privileges  of  veter- 
ans under  civii  service.  In  State  and  local 
units. 

Preference  to  World  War  veterans  In  ap- 
pointment of  employees  of  the  bureau  for  the 
relief  of  sick  nr.d  dis:ibled  New  York  veterans, 
division  of  mllita/y  and  naval  affairs. 

Retirement  ol  veterans  employed  In  the 
division  of  public  buildings. 

Allows  war  service  credit  In  computing 
service  for  retirement  of  State  police. 

War  service  Is  counted  as  leave  of  absence 
In  computini:  service  to  qualify  as  an  ex- 
empt volunticr  fireman. 

War  servicf  is  credited  In  computing  serv- 
ice under  th"  Poiice  Pension  Act  applicable 
In  ccrt.-iin  v.i;.  g->s. 

Allows  w.ir  bervi  e  credit  to  New  York  vet- 
erans in  rcl.it:,n  to  allowance  upon  retire- 
ment cf  c:ni>!  vi-es  in  State  corr^'ctionai  in- 
stitutions. 

tXEMPTlON    JTS.M    rXECtTION,   C.\RNISHMENT, 

rrc. 
P.vis:o:;s  or  c'hpr  rewards  pr.intfd  by  the 
United  Sta-es  cr  by  a  Stare  Icr  military  or 
Laval  fer\lcrs.  a::d  certain  prr.>cr.al  property 
Used  In  rjc;^  m. v.ce  are  tx  mpt  foni  c?;ecu- 
ti  !■,.  ;uid  fr.in  se.rure  in  a:.y  h'gjil  pro- 
ved.::. 


CITARDIANSHIF 

Uniform  Veterans  Guardianship  Act  with 
modifications.  P/ovldes  for  the  appointment 
of  a  guardian  of  an  Inccmpetent  veteran  or 
the  minor  child  of  a  veteran,  to  receive  cer- 
tain benefits  on  behalf  of  such  ward. 

HOMES 

Admission  of  veterans,  their  wives  or  wid- 
ows, mothers  and  dependent  dauszhters,  to 
the  St:ite  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Hume. 

HOSi'IlAL  BENEriTS 

Commitment  of  an  incompetent  veteran  to 
a  Federal  hospital,  under  Uniform  Guardlau- 
shij)  Act. 

LAWS  ON   VETERANS'  RIGHTS,   ETC. 

Provision  for  the  compilation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  vet- 
eran?, and  for  revision  thereuf. 

MEDALS,    CERTIFICATES,    ETC. 

Conspicuous  Service  cross  awards  for  World 
War    service 

NATIONAL    GUARD    SERVICE 

Credit  for  time  sp^nt  in  the  active  service 
of    the   United    States. 

Retirement  and  pension^  of  cert.iin  war 
veterans  from  the  military  cr  naval  service  cf 
the  State. 

PATRIOTIC    HOLIDAT3 

Leave  of  absence  to  veterans  in  public  serv- 
ice of  State  and  local  units  on  Memorial  and 
Armistice   Days. 

Cities  may  appropriate  money  for  observ- 
ance of  Memorial  and  Armistice  Days,  to  be 
expended  through  veterans'  organizaticn.s. 

Towns  may  appropriate  money  for  observ- 
ance of  Memorial  and  Armistice  Days  to  be 
expended  through  veterans'  organizations 

Villages  may  appropriate  money  for  ob- 
servance  of   Memorial   Day. 

PENSIONS 

Pensions  to  blind  veterans  and  their  wid- 
ows 

RECORDS,    RELICS.    ETC. 

Provision  for  hall  of  military  records  in 
the  capltol,  and  the  deposit  of  records,  relics, 
etc.,  for  safekeeping. 

RELIEF 

Relief  of  veterans  and  their  families, 
through  veterans'  organizations,  in  their  own 
homes. 

Relief  of  sick  and  disabled  veteran.^ 

County  aid  to  a  veteran  or  veteran's  family. 

County  appropriations  to  a.-soctations  or 
organizations  for  the  aid  of  disabled  veterans. 

Use  of  certain  war-chest  funds  for  relief  of 
veterans. 

TAX      EXEMPTIONS.      EXEMPTION      FROM      LICENS* 
FEES,    ETC. 

Peddler's  license:  Veterans  or  their  widows 
art  exempt  from  fee  for  county  license 

Property  tax:  Real  property  purchased 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  {tension,  bonus,  or  in- 
surance granted  by  the  United  States  or  the 
State  of  New  York  for  military  or  naval 
services,  owned  by  the  person  who  rendered 
the  services,  his  wife  or  widow,  of  dependent 
father  or  mother,  may  be  exempted  from  tax- 
ation except  school  and  road  taxes.  M.ixl- 
mum  exemption.  $5,000. 

Exemption  of  property  of  veterans'  organ- 
lzat:ons. 

VETErL\NS'    ORG.VNIZATICNS 

Conventions;  reports  of  proceedings:  Ap- 
propriation to  encourace  and  promote  the 
selection  of  New  York  as  the  place  for  hold- 
Ins;  the  convention  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  S:ates.  Inc  ,  in  UMl 

State  printing  cf  reports  for  certain  vet- 
erans' organizations. 

Corporate  rights:  Powers  cf  certain  p.sso- 
ci.itions  under  the  benevolent-orders  law. 

Insignia:  Unauthorized  wearing  cr  use  of 
lnsi;-nia,  badces,  etc.,  of  veterans'  organiz^i- 
tior.s  decleared  a  misdemeanor. 

Mikes  it  a  niisdemeamr  for  anyone,  vet- 
eran or  otherwise,  to  sell  for  personal  gain  or 


profit  poppies,  forget-me-nots,  flags,  or  other 
articles  s^ 'id  for  patriotic  purposes,  fraudu- 
lently claiming  that  such  sale  Is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an  Kreaniiia'icn  authorized  to  admin- 
ister relief  i(_i  vet.Tan.s. 

Meet.ng  places,  etc  ;  Armory  privileges. 
Quarters  m  the  cnpitol  for  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

Gf  ne:al-expen:-e  appr"priatlons  to  the 
G.  A    R.  and  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 

Municipal  corporation  may  lease  public 
buildings  to  veterans'  aissoclations  free  of 
cha.'-ge  or  at  nominal  rent 

Cities  and  towns  may  appropriate  money 
to  assist  certain  veierar.s'  orcanizations  in 
defraying  expenses  lor  reiital  or  maintenance 
of  rooms. 

Parades:  Rights  of  veterans'  associations, 
under  the  general  city  law. 

Patriotic  holiday  observance:  Ex;iendlture 
of  city  appropriations  for  ob.servance  of 
Memorial  and  Armistice  Days  through  cer- 
tain   veterans'    organizati«.ns. 

Records,  relics,  etc.:  Privileejes  of  veterans' 
organizations  to  assist  the  adjutant  general 
In  collection  of  records,  relics,  etc.,  for  the 
bureau  of  war  rccoid.s. 

Relief  to  veteran.'^,  etc  :  Administration  of 
veterans'  relief  througii  veterans'  associa- 
tions. 

Ptinctlon  of  certain  orgar.izatlons  In  ad- 
ministration of  relief  of  sick  and  disabled 
veterans. 

County  aid  thrcugh  associations  or  or- 
ganizations for  the  aid  of  disabled  veterans. 

Transfer  of  war  chest  funds  to  certain 
veterans'  associations  for  veterans'  relief. 

Tax  exemptions:  Exemption  of  real  prop- 
erty of  veterans'  associations. 


Loose  Talk  About  Our  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  November  16,  1943 

Mr.     LUTHER    A.     JOHNSON.       Mr, 

Speaker,  ur.dt  r  leave  granted.  I  submit 
herewith  an  ariifle  fiom  the  Boston  Globe 
by  Waiter  Uppmann,  entitled  "Landon's 
Charge  Called  Baseless": 

L.VNDON'S   CHARGE   CALLED  BASELESS 

(By  W  liter  Lippmann) 
The  speech  vh'ch  ex-Governor  Landon 
delivered  last  week  cnntaius  the  foiiowmg 
statement,  "liie  only  foreign  policy  the  ad- 
niiiusuatlcn  has  approved,  and  that  by  in- 
,  direction.  Is  the  old  discredited  theory  of  a 
balance  of  power  alliance.  Alliances  tend  to 
separate  the  nations  of  the  world  rather  than 
to  pull  them  together.  E.^pccially  is  this  true 
cf  the  proposed  exclu-sive  al!i;ii;ce  •  •  • 
I  submit  that  the  proposed  British-American 
alliance  Is  Joint  isolationism. " 

Since  Governor  Landon  is  supposed  to  be  a 
responsible  man.  we  have  a  rlithi  to  ask  him 
who  has  proposed  on  exclusive  British-Amer- 
Ic.m  alliance.  He  says  in  a  public  speech  that 
"the  admin. straticn"  h..s  "approved '  and 
"proposed  '  an  exclusive  alliance.  When  and 
by  whrm  was  on  exclusive  alliance  p:>  po^cd? 
The  answer  Is  that  nobody  who  mr»tters,  not 
the  Pre-ident,  the  Prime  M  nister,  Mr  Eden. 
Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Welles,  Mr.  Ccnnally.  has  ap- 
proved or  proposed  an  exclusive  Bntish-Amcr- 
ican  alliance.  If  Governor  Landjn  dies  n:3t 
know  that.  It  Is  because  he  hasn't  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  newspaper.^,  much  less  to 
Investlfrate  the  subject,  before  m;-.ki.;g  his  :n- 
fla.Timabl<»  speech. 

For  it  is  an  Inflrimmable  speech  V.hen  a 
man  who  has  been  candidate  for  President  of 
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the  United  SUtes  tells  the  world  that  Brluln 
and  America  are  proposing  an  alliance  which 
excludes  Russia.  China.  France,  our  Litin- 
Amerlcan  neighbors,  and  our  cthrr  European 
allies,  he  is  making  a  charce  which,  if  it  were 
believed  abroad,  would  break  up  the  United 
Nations  and  plunge  the  world  into  anarchy. 
His  statement  is  In  fact  a  plain,  unvarnished 
ufitruth. 

The  mischief  cf  such  reckless  talk  is  that 
IX  It  goes  uncSer.icd.  many  w.U  bel.eve  It. 
If  it  Is  denied,  r'^futed.  and  denounced,  it 
Is  advertised  and  treated  more  seriously  than 
It  deserves. 

It  Is.  however,  easy  to  prove  beyond  the 
shadow  cf  a  doubt  that  there  cannot  possibly 
be  any  truth  in  Governor  Landon's  charge 
and  th*t  he  has  Invented  it  without  any  evi- 
dence whatever.  Every  ofSclal  statement 
from  British  and  American  sources  has  con- 
templated an  eventual  world  organize* ion, 
emereing  from  the  grand  alliance  of  the 
United  Nations  within  which  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, China,  and  the  United  States  would  be 
the  principal  guarantors  of  peace.  There 
have  been  and  there  are  some  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  responsibility  which  var- 
ious other  nations  are  able  to  discharge — 
what,  for  example.  Is  to  be  the  original  role 
of  France;  whether  China  can  assume  re- 
sponsibility cutslde  of  eastern  Asia  and  the 
weS'tern  Pacific. 

But  no  one  has  ever  proposed  to  exclude 
Ru-s.-^ia.  On  the  contrary,  It  Is  the  settled 
conviction  In  London  and  Washington  that 
the  inclusion  of  Ru-ssla  Is  Indispensable  to 
anv  hope  of  order  ar  d  peace.  If  anyone  were 
proposing  to  exclude  Russia  would  Mr. 
Eden,  would  Mr.  Hull,  have  gone  to  Moscow — 
would  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  be 
waiting  for  the  aereement  to  go  halfway 
around  the  world  to  meet  Mr.  Stalin?  How 
then  darr  anyone  speak  of  a  proposed  ex- 
clusive British-American  alliance  when  the 
whole  effort  of  our  diplomacy  for  more  than 
a  year  has  be«n  to  achieve  an  Inclusive  al- 
liance? 

Governor  Landon  seems  never  to  have 
heard  of.  and  certainly  never  to  have  rend, 
the  Aneclo-Soviet  treaty  signed  May  26.  1942, 
with  our  approval  In  that  treaty,  as  Mr. 
M  >'otov  explained,  part  2  provides  for  the 
collaboration  of  Britain  and  Russia  "with 
other  United  Nations  In  the  peace  settle- 
ment and  in  the  post-war  period"  So  the 
fact  Is  that  while  Governor  Landon  talks 
Riv  ut  an  exclusive  British-American  alli- 
ance, the  British  already  have  a  20-year  alli- 
ance with  Russia  to  collaborate  with  the 
United  Nations. 

This  is  carrying  loose  talk  beyond  the  per- 
missible limits  of  loose  talking.  L"  Governor 
Landon  is  not  prepared  to  rc'rart  his  base- 
less charge,  he  ought  at  least  to  relapse  Into 
a  decent  silence  on  matters  cnnceming  which 
he  Is  manifestly  altogether  ignorant. 


Mailing  of  Fascistic  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  16,  1943 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Uave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followinia;  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads: 

DICKSTEIN    AND    LTNCH    BILLS    ( PnOHIEITING   THI 
MAILING     OF    F.^SCISTIC    PROPAGANDA) 

Mr  Chairman,  before  I  make  my  statement 
to   thiS  honorable  subcommittee,  I  wish  to 


congratulate  your  group  on  Its  decision  to  ' 
consider  the  limportant  subject  embodied  In 
House  Jcint  Resolution  49  and  H.  R.  2328.  I 
a'.'^j  thank  our  cohtagues  irum  New  Yiik. 
Mr.  Ltnch  and  Mr.  Dickstejn,  for  Introduc- 
iiig  these  timtly  resolutions. 

battlegrounb  or  fascism  viRsrs  democr.*ct — 

THE    HUMAN    MIND 

Today  the  Democratic  forces  and  the 
fascistic  forces  are  locked  In  a  death  strupcle 
thrcughcut  the  earth.  Out  of  this  struggle 
there  can  emerge  only  one  victor.  That  vie-  i 
tor  must  be  democracy.  This  mortal  struggle 
is  not  confined  to  the  military  front  alone  n'-r 
to  any  specific  geographical  boundary.  This 
battleground  is  limited  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  human  mind,  because  the  brutal  phlloso-  | 
phy  of  fascism,  born  of  wicked  Ideas  from  the 
twisted  and  warped  minds  of  evil  men,  Is 
limited  only  by  Its  acceptance  or  rejection  by 
the  minds  of  men. 

No  geographical  area,  be  It  ever  so  Isolated. 
Is  free  frcm  the  Insidious  Infiltration  of  theye 
Ideas.  Wherever  credulous  minds  are  found, 
there  is  also  found  fertile  ground  wherein  the 
seeds  of  totalitarian  philosophy  will  grow. 
Such  minds  are  found  in  every  nation  under 
the  sun.  including  our  own  beloved  land  In 
order  to  indoctrinate  these  credulous  minds, 
some  means  of  transmission  must  be  used. 
Certainly  one  of  the  most  Impxjrtant  methods 
used  Is  the  sending  of  printed  matter  through 
the  United  States  mail.  I  realize  that  a  pro- 
posal to  restrict  the  use  cf  the  mails  Is  a 
serious  one  and  fraught  with  dangerous 
possibilities. 

ETEHNAL  \^CILANCE  IS  THE  PRICE  OT  LIBERTT 

Freedom  cf  speech  and  printed  word  are 

among  the  most  fundamental  principles  in 

j    the  democratic  philosophy.     We  will  not  be 

I    put  in  the  position  of  using  fascistic  methods 

i    to  defend  democracy.     Neither  should  we  al- 

1    low  the  foe  to  enter  our  house  and  despoil 

)    those  within.     Regulation  or  legislation  for 

j    the  common  welfare  of  the  majority  Is  usu- 

I    ally    Justified    and    cannot    be    classified    as 

I    tyrannical.    Personal  liberties  granted  under 

I    a  depiocracy  become  license  when  exercised 

1    In  a  manner  cr  to  an  extent  where  those  hb- 

erties  transgress  or  threaten  the  liberties  of 

'    another      The  defender  of  democracy   must 

i    always  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the  Fascist 

'    from  abusing  our  precious  liberties  for  the 

I    express  purpose  of  eliminating  en  toto  those 

same  liberties.    The  maintenance  of  existing 

li'oerties  depends  upon  our  vigilance  In  draw- 

Irg  Justly  and  fairly  the  distinction  between 

liberty  and  licer.se. 

I  believe  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
I  49  clearly  and  safely  makes  this  distlncti-ju. 
I  It  strikes  directly  against  the  use  of  mailed 
primed  matter  (one  of  otir  precious  liberties  i 
m  an  abusive  way  tc  destroy  certain  ba'ic 
'  principles  vpon  which  democracy  depends. 
;    What  are  those  principles? 

OUR  CONSTITLmON  OnARANTTES  RACIAL  EtiUALITT 

(a>  Racial  equality  before  the  law:  This 
principle  is  so  integrated  in  our  democratic 
life  that  any  attempt  to  foment  racial  hate 
or  pre'udice  cannct  be  Judged  as  inimical  to 
our  national  welfare.  ThU  principle  w.is 
written  into  the  D.cl.iratir.n  of  Independence 
and  affirmed  bv  the  Const itutinn.  Our  great 
Civil  V.'ar  was'fvught  chiefly  to  reniove  the 
vrke  of  chTttel  slavery  frcm  the  colored  race 
aid  to  give  them  equality  bef  re  the  law. 
The  blocd  of  many  r.ices  was  shed  In  estab- 
lishing, defendir.r.  and  maintaining  our  n^.- 
t,.'naf  life.  This  very  hour  In  our  armed 
frees  men  of  every  race  under  heaven.  In- 
cludir!?  even  the  German  and  Japanese  races, 
are  fighting  and  dying  for  this  principle. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the 
Fascist  philosophy  is  built  on  the  principle 
of  racial  discrimination  and  persecution.  It 
was  vicious,  lying  race  lies  that  Hitler  used 
as  the  rallying  cry  for  the  storm  troopers. 
And  as  the  fascLstlc  movement  grew.  It  fed 
Itself  upon  racial  persecution  of  many  race*. 
Million*  of  Jews,  Poles,  Negroes  »ad  other 


TC.cca  have  been  murdered  In  cold  blood; 
Inm-cent  men.  Women,  and  children  were 
sacrificed  to  this  monstrous  and  hideous 
idol  of  racl.'^m 

It  is  my  cpinion,  gentlemen,  that  democ- 
racy is  Justified  in  pas:-lng  law*  which  will 
stamp  out  111  every  way  possible  this  abomin- 
able doctrine  of  racitm.  We  tt*  a  nation 
composed  of  many  races.  Our  existence  as 
a  nation  dfpends  upon  the  unifying  force  ol 
racial  equality  and  opportunity  bef..>re  the 
law  Our  natlo'iftl  life  depend.^  upon  the 
willlngne.'«s  of  all  those  races  to  fight  and.  If 
necessary,  to  die  for  lU  preservation.  Any 
attempt  to  Incite  racial  hatred  or  strife  la  a 
dagyier  in  the  heart  of  democracy  and  a  tlii-eat 
against  your  liberties  and  mine. 

ovu  coNsnrmoN   norwcn   uliqiou* 
razzoou 

(b»  Religious  freedom:  The  Inaeparable 
companion  of  racism  is  religious  persecution 
and  prejudice,  and  the  same  Constitution 
that  established  racial  equality  gave  us  le- 
ligious  freedcm.  The  freedom  of  the  body 
must  be  accompanied  by  freedom  cf  the  aoul 
or  man  Is  less  than  half  free.  Carved  in 
eternal  marble  within  the  Thomas  Jeffertun 
Memorial  are  the  words  of  our  second  Presi- 
dent and  the  author  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence.  "I  have  sworn  on  the  alt^r  of 
God  eternal  hostility  to  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man." 

The  advocacy  of  religious  hatred,  bigotry, 
or  Intolerance  has  as  Its  IneviUble  counter- 
part the  denial  of  rellgloiu  freedom  to  an- 
other Let  him  who  wUl  practice  and  preach 
the  religion  of  his  choice,  but,  under  that 
'  same  principle  of  liberty,  it  lU  behoovea  him 
to  condemn  his  neighbor  because  his  con- 
science dictates  otherwise.  Discussion,  anay- 
sls,  difference  of  opinion  vocally  or  In  writ- 
ten form — yes:  unrestrained  condemnation 
desiened  to  cause  religious  hatred,  bigotry,  or 
intolerance— no.  Those  who  love  and  prac- 
tice the  liberty  of  religloui  freedom  are  en- 
titled to  protect  theU-  liberty  agamst  tiioae 
who  abuse  the  freedom  of  speech  and  preta  to 
destroy  It. 

STRENGTHEN    THE    BULWARKS   OF    DXMOOATIC 
1  PHIIOSOPHT 

I  I  fear,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  we 
the  people  of  this  great  democracy,  have 
taken  for  granted  our  blessings  for  too  long 
a  time.  We  have  enjcyed  our  liberties  with- 
out counting  their  purchp-se  price  and  with- 
out proper  regard  and  diligence  to  their  per- 
petuation. I  believe  the  events  of  the  past 
few  years  have  awakened  many  of  us  to  cur 
responsibilities.  Tlils  committee  has  an  op- 
portunity to  strengthen.  In  a  calm  and  Judi- 
cious way,  the  bulwarks  of  our  democratic 
philosophy.  This  committee  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  telling  blow  at  the  Ax's 
agents  who  use  our  malls  to  spread  rscism 
and  religious  Intolerance  I  therefore  urge. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  committee  repwrt  one 
of  the-e  two  bills  (H  J  Res  49  or  H.  R.  2328), 
either  as  they  are  now  written  or  with  amend- 
ments which  they  shall  deem  wise  which  will 
effectuate  the  purpose  of  theae  bill*. 


The  Nation  May  Face  an  Oil  Skortafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVltt 

Tuesday.  November  16,  1943 

Mr.  HEIDINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  when 

the  OflQce  of  Petroleum  Administrator 
for  War  was  created  and  Mr.  Ickes  was 
appointed  to  thi5  position,  he  organized 


ii^iu    sf  ..uir     ill     a::>     i-tiui     piu- 


xvi  »Kes  K  a  niisaemeanar  lor  ar.yone.   ve:- 
eran  or  olherwiie,  to  sell  for  personal  gala  or 


tor  ix  IS  sn  ipn.-mmanie  speech      \.  lien  a 
man  who  ti^s  i>ccn  candidate  lor  President  ot 


im 
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an  advisory  cr>i:nril  known  as  the  Petro-  I 
leum  Indu;stry  War  Council,  conslstlns 
of  73  members.  In  making  this  selec-  ; 
tlon  the  Petroleum  Administrator  se- 
lected men  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  knew  all  branches  of  the  oil 
Industry  rt-om  the  oil  sand  to  the  con- 
sume, s  tank.  This  Council  has  met  reg- 
ularly since  1941.  giving  Its  time  and 
best  efforts,  without  charge,  to  assist  the 
Petroleum  Administrator  for  War  in  se- 
curing the  much-needed  supply  of  oil. 

This  council,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Chicago,  111..  November  9,  1943.  adopted 
two  resolutions  relative  to  recommenda- 
tions previously  made  by  it  to  the  Pe- 
troleum Administrator  urging  the  nece.s- 
sity  for  an  over-all  increase  in  the  price 
of  crude  oil. 

The  first  resolution  reaffirms  the  con- 
viction of  the  council  "that  no  selective 
incentive  program  including  subsidies  or 
bonuses  will  effectively,  efficiently,  or 
adequately  Increase  the  production  ca- 
pacity of  the  Nation,  and  any  such  plan 
would  result  In  the  demoralization  of 
normal  economic  processes  and  the  foist- 
ing on  the  industry,  the  Government,  and 
the  public  of  a  vast,  expensive  bureauc- 
racy," and  urged  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istrator for  War  to  renew  his  efforts  to 
obtain  a  general  increase  in  the  price  of 
crude  oil  (with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  product  prices)  with  all  the  resources 
at  his  command. 

The  second  resolution  memorialized 
"the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  amend  the  ex- 
isting price-control  statutes  so  as  to 
insure  a  proper  and  adequate  price  for 
crude  oil  and  its  products." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  desire  to  submit  these  two 
resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress : 

Whereas,  under  date  of  November  5,  1943, 
Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War.  Mr. 
Ralph  K.  Davie3,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  War 
Council  requesting  that  the  coimcll  give  fur- 
ther thought  to  the  question  of  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  recommended  crude  price  In- 
crease in  keeping  with  Economic  Sublllzer 
Vinson's  directive  to  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istrator for  War;  and 

Whereas  the  Petroleum  Industry  War 
Council  has  carefully  reviewed  the  decision 
of  Eccnomic  Stabilizer  Vinson,  issued  under 
date  of  October  29.  in  which  he  denied  the 
peneral  price  increase  recommended  by  the 
Petroleum  Administrator  for  War;   and 

Whereas  the  petroleum  Industry  and  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War  long  ago 
set  in  motion  the  various  plans  suggested  by 
Economic  StabllUer  Vinson  for  the  develop- 
ment, expansion,  and  Increased  availability 
of  Its  productive  capacity  In  order  to  Insure 
utilization  of  all  available  oU  resources  for 
military  and  other  essential  needs;   and 

Whereas  the  increasliig  military  demands 
and  the  uncertainties  of  enemy  action  to- 
gether with  declining  production  capacity 
foreshadow  an  increasing  shortage  of  sup- 
ply: and 

Whereas  the  Economic  Stabilization  Direc- 
tor has  recogniied  the  need  for  Increasing 
cil-fleld  activity  but  proposes  financial  In- 
centive for  this  purpose  through  Government 
sutMidy  payments;   and 

Whereas  this  recommendation  Ignored  the 
Icng-studled  conclusions  of  the  Industry  and 
th«  advice  of  the  Petroleum  Administrator 
for  War  on  the  Impractlcnbiltty  of  subsidies, 
bontues.  and  other  incentives  falling  In  this 
category;  and 


Whereas  the  Petroleum  Indu.'stry  War  ' 
Council  has  again  reviewed  the.se  suggestions 
and  has  again  reached  the  con'^ldered  opinion 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  productive 
capacity  of  this  Nation  ca.n  be  increased  with- 
out greater  over-all  oil  flekl  activity  and  tha'. 
this  can  only  be  achieved  eflfectlvely  and  effi- 
ciently through  greater  ever-all  price  incen- 
tive; and 

Whereas  the  long  delays  in  the  Offlres  of 
Price  Administration  and  Economic  Stabili- 
zation tulminating  in  the  decib.o'.i  uf  SL«L>il- 
izer  Vinson  to  deny  a  general  price  increase 
have  permitted  conditions  to  become  pro- 
gressively worse:  these  governmental  Rgtn- 
cies  must  assume  the  chief  responsibility  for 
the  shortage  in  petroleum  buppUes  and  the 
consequent  aggravation  of  the  rationing  of 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil;  and 

Whereas  the  Petroleum  Industry  War 
Council  ha.s  read  with  approval  the  letter  of 
November  4  of  the  Petruleum  Adm:nistrator 
for  War  in  reply  to  the  decision  of  Economic 
Stabilizer  Vinson  and  it  is  the  de.^ire  of  the 
Petroleum  Industry  War  Council  to  pledge 
to  him  sincere  cooperation  in  full  huinu  iiy 
with  the  objectives  outlined  in  tiiat  com- 
munication: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re!(clvea.  That  the  Petroleum  Industry 
War  Council  reaffirms  its  conviction  that  no 
selective  Incentive  program  including  sub- 
sidies or  bonuses,  will  ellec'ively,  efSciontly, 
or  adequately  Increase  the  production  ca- 
pacity of  the  Nation  and  any  such  plan  would 
result  in  demoralization  of  normal  economic 
processes  and  the  foisting  on  the  Industry, 
the  Government,  and  the  public  of  a  vast, 
expensive  bureaucracy;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Petroleum  Industry 
War  Council  urge  the  Petroleum  Adminis- 
trator for  War  to  renew  his  efforts  to  obtain 
a  general  Increase  in  the  price  of  crude  oU 
with  corresponding  Increase  in  product  prices 
with  all  the  resovirces  at  his  command. 


Whereas  on  the  29th  of  October  1943  the 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  disapproved 
the  recommendation  of  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator for  an  Increase  of  35  cents  per 
barrel  In  the  price  of  oil;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  still  the  opinion  of  the 
Petroleum  Industry  War  Council  that  the 
price  of  oil  must  be  raised  if  the  oil  indus- 
try is  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  produce 
sufficient  oil  to  meet  the  need  of  the  war 
program  and  essential  civilian  demand:  Be 
It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  council  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  amend  the  existing 
price-control  statutes  so  as  to  insure  a  proper 
and  adequate  price  for  crvide  oil  and  its 
products. 


Administration  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act 


\thilo  v.hite  fathers  are  being  drafted. 
Has  it  actually  come  to  pass  In  America 
that  the  color  of  a  man's  skin  is  the  basis 
for  his  being  deferred,  even  if  he  is  single 
pnd  has  no  dependents?  We  people  of 
the  South  are  beginning  to  think  so  as 
evidenct'd  by  the  following  editorial  frqni 
the   Moiehou.-^e   Enterprise,   of   Bastrop. 

La  : 

A  gn  up  of  married  men  with  pre-Pearl 
Harbjr  caikiien  left  la.-t  week  frcin  Mo.e- 
house  Parish  for  Induction  'nto  the  Army, 
the  hrst  of  this  grtup  to  be  drafted.  It  wi;s 
a  .sad  parting  for  Ihote  families  and  it  is  only 
the  bigir.nliig. 

Of  course,  it  is  sad  when  any  man  must 
dcpiirt  but  the  le:>.ving  of  little  childrer  b"- 
hind.  to  u=;.  Is  much  worse.  Those  children 
need  the  guidance  of  a  father.  But  as  Sher- 
man said.'  War  is  h .'"  and  if  It  is  neces- 
sary that  these  men  be  taken.  It  will  ha-,  e 
to  be! 

NaverthelesJ".  we  feel  that  these  men  should 
be  t.iken  only  alter  all  oth-r  sources  ha\e 
been  exhausted.  Yet  in  Morehouse  Parish. 
aero: cling  to  the  local  draft  board  record?, 
theie  are  sriU  267  colored  men  in  I-A  who 
have  not  been  Inducted— simply  becatise 
there  has  been  no  "colored  call"  for  them. 

Rpt^ardless  of  whether  these  men  are  white 
or  black,  we  feel  that  the  Government  has 
no  right  to  induct  other  men  with  pre-Pearl 
H.irhor  children  until  It  has  used  up  the 
available  lu^t  of  .'■inKle  men  and  married  men 
without  families 

S'lnply    because    the    Government    doesu  t 
seem  to  want  Negroes  In  the  armed  forces  is 
no  excuse.     It  is  race  discrimination  and  the 
colored   men   of   Morehouse  Parish  feel   that 
I    it  Is  putting  th-^m  In  an  Inferior  classifica- 
tion. 
Morehouse   Parush   and  the    whole   South, 
I    with  large  colored  populations,  are  far  ahead 
of   the  North    in  the   number  of  men   with 
'    families  being  taken  into  the  services.     The 
draft    calls    are    based    on    population,    both 
white,  and  black.     If  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to 
take  the  attitude  that  the  black  man  will  not 
make  a  suitable  soldier,  then  the  draft  calls 
should  be  based  on  white  population. 

We   don't    believe    either    the   Negroes   or 

whites  of  Morehouse  Parish  like  this  kind  of 

i    a    draft    system — one    that    leaves    healthy 

.    sini;Ie    men    behind    and    takes    men    with 

,    families. 

i  Mr,  Spealcer,  right  today  the  bill  to 
draft  fathers,  pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathers, 
{  white  fathers,  is  before  the  conference 
'  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
yet  there  are  pools  of  single  colored 
men.  and  limited-service  men  available 
throughout  the  country.  I  warn  you. 
gentlemen  of  the  House,  that  such  di.>- 
crimination  i';  detrimental  to  the  morale 
of  the  Nation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or  LoinsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  16.  1943 

Mr.  McKEN2aE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  before  have  I  protested  the  unfair 
and  discriminatory  manner  in  which  th^- 
Selective  Service  Act  has  been  interpreted 
and  administered.  It  is  not  the  fault  ot 
the  local  boards.  Their  hands  are  t  ed. 
The  fault  is  here  in  Washington  where  a 
deliberate  attempt  is  being  made  to  keep 
Negroes,  single  Negroes,  out  ol  the  service 


Dedication  of  the  Salisbury-Wicomico 
County  Airport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  J.  WARD 

OF    MARYl  AND 

IN  THE  HOUsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesda-'/.  Noveiuber  16.  1943 

Mr.  WARD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xiend  iny  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 

include  the  fvHc^vinp  ."=pci.ch.  mad?  by 
Mr.  Chaiiti-  B.  Donaldson.  Daecior  uf 


to   thiS  honorable  subcommittee,  I  wish  to 


Million*  of  Jews.  Poles,  Negroei.  and  otaer   ,   appomtru  .u  ii.xo  ^^....^ 
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Airports,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion, at  the  dedication  of  the  Salisbury- 
Wicomico  County  Airport,  November  11, 
1943: 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and 
phrticlpate  in  the  dedication  of  this  fine  air- 
port. Tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
Is  highly  appreciative  of  the  fine  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  area  In  Join- 
ing with  the  Federal  Governm.ent  to  make 
pcs-sible  this  airport  development. 

Th.s  project  was  approved  for  inclusion  vn- 
der  the  defense  airport  construciicn  program 
cf  the  C.  A.  A.  during  the  early  months  of 
the  war.  for  use  by  cur  mllitpry  forces  as  one 
of  a  chain  of  coastal  airports  In  the  event  of 
an  enemy  attack  on  our  shores.  Fortunately, 
we  have  not  yet  had  to  use  these  coastal  air- 
ports for  that  purpose. 

The  value  of  this  Salisbury  Airport  Is  two- 
fold First,  it  provides  an  airport  located  in  a 
strategic  area  along  our  eastern  coast  for  us€ 
by  our  military  branches  In  the  proper  pro- 
tection and  defense  of  our  co.ist  line.  Sec- 
ond. It  Is  a  public  airport  owned  by  the  city 
of  Salisbury  e.nd  Wicomico  County,  and  fol- 
lowing the  war  will  be  maintained  and  oper- 
ated primarily  for  civil  aviation.  Approxi- 
mately $1,360,000  has  been  expended  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  development. 

On  every  side  we  hear  of  great  things  In 
store  for  aviation  In  the  post-war  period. 
The  Nation's  air-line  companies  are  busy 
planning  for  the  expansion  of  our  present 
Blr-transport  system  into  a  vast  network  of 
air  routes  all  over  the  globe.  In  this  expan- 
sion there  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  but 
that  there  will  be  air-line  service  from  New 
York  to  Norfolk  along  the  New  Jersey.  Mary- 
land, and  Delaware  coasts.  Salisbury  is  a 
logical  stop  on  such  an  air  line  and  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  applications  have 
been  filed  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
by  at  least  two  air  lines  for  permission  to 
Inaugurate  such  service.  The  only  air  lines 
operating  In  fhls  area  today  follow  a  round- 
about route  from  Norfolk  northwest  to  Wash- 
ington, then  double  back  northeast  to  New 
York  via  Philadelphia,  bypassing  all  coastal 
towns. 

It  only  needs  a  glance  at  a  map  to  see  now 
air-line  service  will  Improve  transportation 
facilities  into  this  area.  At  the  present  time. 
In  order  to  reach  Norfolk,  Richmond,  or 
Washington  from  here  It  requires  traveling 
the  lengtii  of  the  peninsula  and  then  back- 
tracking, unless  you  depend  upon  water 
transportation  across  the  bay.  Air  lines 
would  be  of  great  convenience  and  benefit 
to  this  coastal  area  for  personal  travel  and 
for  business. 

Among  other  Industries,  this  area  Is  In 
the  center  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
poultry-raising  sections,  and  It  does  not  re- 
quire much  imagination  to  visualize  the 
benefits  of  air  transportation  to  the  poultry 
industry.  For  example.  In  shipping  baby 
chicks  from  the  hatcheries  the  market  Is  now 
limited  in  distance  to  whatever  points  can 
be  reached  in  2  or  3  days  by  surface  trans- 
portation. By  air  line  there  is  no  reason  why 
baby  cblcka  could  not  be  transported  from 
here  to  any  section  of  the  country.  Including 
the  Pacific  coast,  without  undue  loss.  Baby 
chicks  are  Just  one  of  the  commodities  that 
can  be  shipped  advantageously  by  atr  service, 
•ince  their  value  Is  high  In  relation  to  theh- 
weight.  You  might  be  Interested  to  know 
that  Pan  American  Airways  is  now  actually 
hauling  baby  chicks  from  the  United  Stetea 
to  South  America — something  tliat  would  not 
be  possible  by  any  other  method. 

It  might  also  be  possible  to  send  full- 
grown  chickens  to  market  by  air.  I  under- 
stand that  once  broUers  have  reached  the 
right  weight  they  must  be  disposed  of  quickly 
or  in  a  few  days'  time  they  Will  eat  up  the 
profits  In  feed;  The  airplane  could  take 
broilers  to  market  In  h  matter  of  hours  and 
extend  the  profitablr  sales  territory  for  this 
area  by  hundreds  ol  miles.    These  are  Jvist  a 


few  thoughts  on  the  many  ways  in  which 
air-transport  service  would  benefit  this 
area. 

Turning  from  the  freight  and  passenger 
business.  I  think  you  will  see  a  great  increase 
m  the  popularity  of  Ocean  City  and  the  ether 
beach  resorts  when  people  can  come  to  Salis- 
bury by  plane  and  go  on  from  here  by  a  q'olck 
bus  ride  over  your  excellent  roads. 

Still  another  benefit  of  air  transport  would 
be  speeding  up  your  bank  clearances.  A  day's 
Interest  on  any  one  transaction  might  l>e 
a  small  amount,  but  multiply  It  by  the  num- 
ber of  checks  cleared  for  this  territory  in  a 
year,  and  you  would  find  the  sum  running 
into  thou.=and<:  of  dollars.  In  the  tame  way. 
II  buyers  could  get  to  and  from  SaU<;bury  by 
direct  air  service,  yotir  turn-over  would  be  in- 
creased  accordingly. 

In  speaking  of  the  pcssibilitles  for  the  fu- 
ture, I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
benefits  which  will  accrue  from  the  develop- 
ment of  this  SaUsbury  Airport.  Speaking  lor 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  let  me 
assure  you  that  we  stand  ready  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  assist  you  in  the  de- 
velopment of  your  aviation  resources. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  the  Important 
part  you  yourselves  will  have  to  play  through 
your  local  government  and  civic  brganlzaticns 
If  you  are  to  realize  all  possible  benefits 
which  aviation  can  bring  to  this  community 
in  the  future.  For  one  thine,  it  Is  important 
that  you  provide  suitable  terminal  building 
facilities  and  hangars  and  competent  man- 
agement for  your  new  airport. 

In  the  post-war  period  you  will  find  many 
problems  arising  with  the  growth  of  aviation. 
There  will  be  questions  of  fueling  conces- 
sions, eating  places,  bus  and  taxi  service,  and 
local'private  flyinR  operations.  There  is  no 
textbook  that  will  tell  you  how  to  hand.e 
them  They  can  only  be  solved  by  able  man- 
aeemcnt  which  means  the  com.blnatlon  of 
business  efBclency  and  aviation  kncwledce. 
Choose  a  capable  manager,  show  your  con- 
fidence In  him  by  generous  financial  support, 
and  you  will  have  an  airport  that  will  pay 
dividends  In  terms  of  the  welfare  of  your 
community. 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
for  the  excellent  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  city  of  Salisbury  and  Wicomico 
County  in  Joining  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  making  possible  the  construction  of 
this  fine  airport  and  Its  contribution  to  the 
war  effort. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  acknowledge 
the  cooperation  of  Congressman  Ward,  who 
has  worked  hard  and  long  In  the  Interests  of 
this  airport  and  aviation  in  general. 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  will  be  much  In- 
terested In  the  steps  taken  by  Salisbury  to 
assure  your  proper  place  in  the  development 
to  come  m  aviation  and  we  shall  stand  ready 
and  willing  to  lend  every  possible  assistance. 
The  C  A  A.  extends  to  you  Its  best  wislies 
for  your  success  In  reaching  your  aviation 
objectives. 


Consumers  Should  Insist  On  Govem- 
menUl  Poydes  That  Will  Aid  Produc- 
tion of  Food 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  KZBKASKA 

IN  TH»  HOU8B  OP  RIPRHSKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  November  16, 1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
sumers of  America  should  Insist  that  the 
agents  of  the  President,  in  carrying  out 


rationing  and  price  flxlnR,  should  sec  to 
It  thj»t  the  production  of  food  Is  not  cur- 
tailed. Ample  production  assures  the 
consumers  fair  prices  and  it  is  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  preventing  Inflation. 

At  the  prei^ent  time,  the  ceiling  price 
on  live  hors  and  cattle  is  disrupting  the 
entire  industry  to  the  disadvantage  not 
only  of  the  farmers  and  feeders,  but  to 
the  eventual  di'^advantage  of  the  con- 
sumers. The  m'.smanagement  and  the 
inteiferrnc?  in  the  prot*. .iction  and  dis- 
tribution of  protein  feeds  is  also  seri- 
O'j  Iv  hurtinr:  pioduciion. 

Mr.  Sp?al:.r.  I  \vi:  h  to  extend  my  re- 
murks  by  incluoing  two  resolutions 
pa.ssed  by  the  South  Platte  United 
Chambois  of  Commerce,  at  Holdrege, 
Nebr.,  on  November  9.  1943. 

To  Fred  M.  Vinson, 

Director.  OC'-ce  of  Economic 

Stabilisatton.  Washingtor}.  D.  C  .' 

1.  Whereas  recent  action  by  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Stabilization  to  create  live  price 
celUnps  on  cattle  adds  to  the  confusion  al- 
ready created  by  live  price  ceilings  on  hogs 
and  the  June  rcll-back  on  cattle  prices;  and 

2  WhTtas  thi.s  action  will  coJiirlbute  to 
curtailment  of  livestock  production  fsr  below 
the  prcC.uction  goals  for  1944.  as  csiabllshed 
by  the  War  Pood  Administration,  and  will 
seriously  hamper  food  production  for  the  war 
effort  and  be  detrimental  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  country;  and 

3.  Whereas  livestock  producers  today  ire 
operating  under  the  lewt  favorable  relation- 
ship between  feed  costs  and  liveatoek  prices 
8! nee  the  beginning  of  the  present  emergency 
and  cannct  sensibly  plan  their  operatJons  on 
a  sound  basLs  In  the  face  of  continual  change* 
m  administration  policies  which  result  in 
confusion:  and 

4.  Whereas  there  Is  no  Justification  for 
ceiling  prices  on  live  animals  and  the  result- 
ing use  of  manpower  In  the  administration 
of  such  program  with  wholesale  tnd  retail 
celling  prices  on  beef  and  pork:  Therefore 
be  it 

j  Resolred,  That  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization   be    most    urgently    requested    to 

I  wholly  rescind  those  paru  of  Its  recent  order 
establishing  live  price  ceilings  on  cattle  and 

i  hogs,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  t>e 
transmitted  Immediately  by  the  Secretary  of 
this  organization  to  Fred  M,  Vinson.  Director. 
OfT.ce  of  Economic  Stabilleation,  and  to  esrh 
of  the  United  States  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

To  Mabvin  Jonxs. 

War  Food  Administrator, 

Washtnffton,  D.  C  : 
Whereas  many  Nebraska  livestock,  dairy, 
and  poultry  producers  are  accustomed  to  pur- 
cha.'-lng  their  protein  supplements  such  as 
toy  bean  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  and  Un- 
seed oil  meal  In  unmixed  forms  as  they  pre- 
fer to  mix  these  supplements  with  home- 
produced  feeds  rather  than  to  imrchase 
mixed  supplements  of  lower  protein  content 
which  contain  nxany  feeds  they  produce  at 
home;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  s  fair  supply  of  the  mixed 
feeds  but  an  extremely  short  supply  of  un- 
mixed protein  feeds  available  In  this  SUtc: 
and 

Whereas  much  labor  In  mixing  and  trans- 
portation could  be  saved  by  sending  unmixed 
protein  feeds  to  this  State;  and 

Whereas  the  producers  of  meat.  milk,  and 
eggs  are  entitled  to  receive  a  percenUge  of 
the  1943  oilseed  byproducts  output  In  tm- 
mlxed  forms  equp.l  to  the  percentage  dis- 
tributed In  unmixed  forou  prior  to  1942: 
New.  therefore,  be  It 

Revived.  That  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tor be  urged  to  uke  Immediate  action  under 
the  powers  vested  lu  him.  to  auihortas  and 


K 


for  War  on  the  impractlcnbility  of  subsidies. 
bonujM.  and  other  Incentives  tailing  la  this 
category;  and 


deliberate  attempt  is  being  made  to  keep      include  the 
Negroes,  tingle  Negroes,  out  ol  the  service  i  Mr.  Chailc; 


{^'lic^ving  speech,  mad?  by 
B    Donaldson,  Director  ol 


At9U 
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direct  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
make  ahipments  of  such  oilseed  bj-producta 
In  unmixed  forms  Into  this  State;  and  that 
copi<*«  of  this  rejsolution  be  transmitted  Im- 
niediateiv  by  the  secretary  of  this  organlza- 
t:<in  to  M-i.'vin  Jones.  War  Pood  Administra- 
tor, and  tn  each  of  the  United  States  Senatora 
and  Congressmen  from  the  State  of  Ntbraska. 


Food  Subtidiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or   NFVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUcE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday.  November  16.  1943 

Mr.  SUIUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ip.ive  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  therein  the  following 
article  from  the  Washington  Daily  News 
by  Raymond  Clapper,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 15,  194J.  entitled  'Pood  Sub- 
sidie.^"; 

rvCD    SVBSIDItS 

(By  Raymond  Clapper t 

S*"VPrRl  a;  i^iimer.ts  are  made  against  food 
subsidies  which  seem  to  make  i>euse  until 
yon  t  ike  ,■«  second  look  at  them 

For  inst.^nce.  some  people  write  In  saying 
th»t  the  foJd  subsidies  add  to  the  public  debt 
and  therefore  only  aggravate  the  danger  of 
Inflatjon.  although  the  subsidies  have  saved 
the  public  and  the  Government  a  large  sum, 
probu'oly  fcl. liens. 

The  subsidies  do  add  to  the  public  debt. 
They  run  about  $800.'X)0.000  a  year— the  cost 
of  the  war  fcr  3  days  But  what  would  hap- 
pen U  the  s\ibsid:es  were  knocked  out?  You 
would  not  add  that  particular  Item  to  the 
public  de^it  But  you  would  add  a  larger 
Item  to  the  public  debt  Just  a  little  bit  later. 

For  if  the  lo^d  subsidies  arc  knocked  out. 
prices  will  go  up  Jamea  P.  Byrnes,  director 
of  war  mobilization,  says  the  Government 
cannot  hold  the  Little  Steel  formula  unless 
food  5Ub?idies  are  continued  There  would 
be  a  stronij  wave  of  wage  increases.  And 
then  all  of  your  cost-plus-lee  contracts  would 
begin  ui  crawl  up.  Seventy  percent  of  in- 
dustrial production  Is  devoted  to  war.  In 
other  woids.  the  Government,  roughly  speak- 
ing, buys  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  In- 
du.stnal  output  of  the  country.  Wages  are 
a  big  Item  in  the  cost  of  those  goods.  So 
the  O  ivernment  pays  more  for  the  billions 
of  dollais  in  war  goods  that  It  buys  and  your 
public  debt  goes  up — not  by  the  restricted 
amount  of  the  subsidy,  but  by  the  amount 
leached  after  pyramiding  U  through  the 
wh'i'.e  economic  system. 

The  cheaper  system  in  cost  to  the  Govern- 
mi'nt  is  the  subsidy.  But  you  have  to  take 
a  secoud  l>JOk  to  see  that.  Another  argument 
Is  persuai^lve  at  fi/st  glance.  It  Is  that  tha 
subsidies  are  onlv  loading  on  the  public  debt 
a  chaige  that  will  have  to  t>e  paid  by  th« 
American  soldieis  when  they  return  home. 

Take  the  point  which  I  have  Just  mad« 
and  apply  »t  here.  The  public  debt  will  be 
le»s  In  the  long  run  by  holding  down  prices, 
and  by  holding  the  line  against  Inflation  than 
If  Inflation  Is  allowed  to  break  loose  because 
the  Oovernm«nt  Is  such  a  heavy  consumCT. 

But  there  Is  also  another  consideration. 
Families  of  most  soldiers  are  dependent,  par- 
tially at  Inst,  on  dependency  allotments. 
Those  are  fl:ed  amounts.  Run  up  prices  and 
by  ev.»ry  cent  of  price  increase  you,  in  effect, 
rut  down  the  allotment  pay  by  the  same 
•  roouat.  You  e.iher  subject  families  of  sol- 
diers to  what  amounts  to  a  reduction  In  their 


means  of  support,  or  else  the  Government 
will  have  to  increase  the  allowances.  There 
you  come  back  to  our  old  friend  the  public 
debt,  which  then  takes  another  Jump. 

The  fight  against  subsidies  ha.s  its  real 
purpose — one  that  nobody  wants  to  admit 
openly— the  breaking  up  of  price  control  so 
that  producers  in  certain  fiX)ds  can  gouge 
the  Nation  for  all  that  can  be  squeezed  out 
of  people  at  a  tim?  when  all  consumption  U 
di.s:orted  by  the  heavy  demands  of  war. 

Sub.'idiPS  are  paid  on  mime  of  the  metals, 
and  to  transport  coal  and  oil  to  eastern  con- 
suming regions.  If  that  were  not  done  the 
Government  would  have  been  left  ."-hurt  of 
.some  precious  metal  =  . 

Every  dollar  of  copper  i-ub-idy  hus  saved 
the  Government  porh.ip^  $-8  in  price.  T!ie 
ca:?tern  Industrial  area  would  have  had  t.i 
sustain  a  far  higher  co'-t  fur  fuel  that  wcuUl 
have  been  reflected  tn  higher  prices  for  the 
war  output. 

The  term  subsidy  is  a  hod  one  Subsirii'^<; 
them-elves  are  undes^iiable  But  ever  since 
we  fir^t  began  using  the  protective  tarill.  we 
have  iL'^d  subsidies  In  one  form  or  another. 

The  choice  now  Is  between  a  smaller  evil 
and  a  larger  evil.  When  I  look  over  my  mail, 
I  am  astounded  at  how  mary  people  want 
the  larger  evil,  some  tnncceiirly  because  they 
have  not  thovgbt  throu£;h  the  problem  and 
some  becau.se  there  happei.s  to  be  piclit  in 
it. 


Sale  of  Hurricane-Felled  Timber 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASS.\CHrSFrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  16,  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Unittd  States  Departme.n't 

OF  Agriculturf. 
Washington.  November  l^.  /yj?. 
Hon    Edith  Nourse  Rocers. 

House  of  Reprr^c-'.tat.vfS 

Dexr  Mrs.  Rcxjers:  This  is  to  acknowledge 
your  recent  Inquiry  as  to  whether  persons  m 
Massachusetts  who  sold  logs  from  their  hur- 
ricane-felled timber  to  the  Nnrthea.stern 
Timber  Salvage  Administration  will  receive 
additional  payments. 

I  can  readily  apprecute  the  interest  of 
many  of  your  constituents  in  the  outcome  of 
this  salvage  operation  because  the  log  ven- 
dors were  assured  that  they  would  receive 
additicnal  payments  If  profits  accrued  from 
this  cp*ir.tlon.  This  project  has  not  yet 
been  closed  and  final  figures  wlU  not  be  avail- 
able for  several  more  months.  It  Is.  however, 
sufficiently  near  compietlcn  to  indicate  that 
the  Administration  will  not  recover  its  en- 
tire investment  and,  obviously,  there  will  be 
no  surplus  to  distribute  among  the  log 
vendors. 

There  has  been  some  misunderstanding  a<« 
to  returns  from  this  operation  because  cur- 
rent retail  prices  for  wood  products  are  so 
high.  I  want  briefly  to  rev.ew  a  few  of  the 
steps  that  were  taken  which  may  clarify  some 
of  the  misunderstanding:  The  hurricane  oc- 
curred on  September  21,  1938.  The  salvage 
program  was  Initiated  on  November  8  of  the 
same  year.  At  that  time  the  lumber  market 
was  not  only  inactive  but  prices  were  ab- 
normally low.  There  was  concern  whether 
such  a  largB  volume  of  wind-thrown  timber. 
If  put  immediately  on  the  market,  would  not 


disrupt  the  then  current  market  price  fcr 
l(it?s  and  stump'tge  and  lumber  as  well.  A 
plan  was  devised  en  the  ba.^is  of  conferences 
with  St.Ue  and  Fedi-rr.l  a-encles.  public  lead- 
ers. loc.ll  lun,berinen.  and  farmers,  which 
considered  nil  of  these  difficulties.  Certain 
objectives  to  r.uide  the  Administration  were 
set  up      Briefly,  these  were: 

1  The  log  vendors  would  be  given  maxi- 
mum relief,  consistrnt  with  fair  business 
practire  and  with  prospective  mr.rket  vc>lucs. 
Thev  were  to  be  protected  as  far  as  it  was 
possible 

2  Local  nef'ds  for  logs  and  lumber  would 
be  given  first  priority. 

3.  Lumber  would  be  sold  m  an  orderly 
fashion  so  as  to  minimize  disruption  of  loc;<l 
business  which  deptnded  on  logs  and  lum- 
ber. 

4  To  reduce  losses  from  insect-,  and  decay. 
ma.\imum  storage  of  I'^gs  in  puncU  would  be 
undertaken. 

5  Lo^-s  which  cnuiti  ncjt  be  stored  in  punds 
were  to  be  processed  us  soon  as  fe.isible  into 
rutigh  lumber  for  future  disposal. 

6.  Rough  lumber  would  be  sold  to  lunibtr 
dealers  for  reprocessing  and  retail  merchan- 
disint; 

With  the  help  of  local  public-spirited  farm- 
ers and  landowners,  approximately  350,000.- 
000  board-feet  cf  logs  were  stored  In  ponds. 
Abo\it  20  percent  of  them  were  sold  as  legs 
to  local  wood-using  industries.  The  remain- 
ing logs  were  manufactured  Into  rough  lum- 
ber under  contract  with  241  mills,  many  of 
them,  from  neces.sity,  moved  in  from  other 
States 

In  carrying  out  the  general  policy  out- 
lined, some  460  .'^alc  contracts  were  e.xecuted. 
almost  all  cf  the  material  reaching  local 
industries  The  prices  for  each  sale  were  de- 
termined by  individual  appraisal,  v.hich  took 
into  account  current  operating  costs  and 
current  maiket  values.  All  sales  were  pub- 
licly advertised  and  were  open  to  all  bidders, 
anj  in  many  instances  the  bid  prices  were 
above  appraised  values.  It  became  obvious 
that  kx'al  wood-Uiing  industries  could  not 
absorb  all  of  the  manufactured  material.  It 
was,  therefore,  neoaeeary  to  invite  some  laige 
sales  organization  to  contract  for  the  orderly 
disposal  of  lumber  over  and  above  the  needs 
of  liKal  industiies.  Advertisements  fcr  pro- 
posals, over  a  several  months'  period,  finally 
resulted  in  the  contract  of  September  1940 
with  the  Eastern  Pine  Sales  Corporation  cov- 
ering a  4 '4 -year  period;  a  contract  which 
provided  for  iirdtrly  marketing  and  prices 
subject  to  adjustment  every  3  months. 
These  adjusted  prices  were  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  changing  market  values.  The  lii- 
crea.se  in  price  to  this  company  was  $8  55  per 
thoii.sand  board  feet  from  September  1940  to 
the  last  recalculated  pi  ice. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  salvage 
tindertakmg  had  to  be  handled,  as  you  may 
know,  were  not  particularly  attractive  for 
private  capital.  The  ri.^ks  involved  were 
large,  and  the  cipital  needed  to  conduct  the 
operations  w.ts  larger  than  local  interest  was 
willing  to  Inveist.  In  handling  the  project, 
overhead  costs  were  held  to  a  minimum  and 
a  real  effort  was  made  to  sectire  a  profit  for 
future  distribution  to  log  vendors.  Two 
mam  factors  which  favored  the  log  vendor 
and  reduced  the  margin  between  cost  of 
operntlons  and  returns  from  lumber  sold  by 
tiie  Administration  were  the  scheduled  price 
est.^bilshed  for  gr;^de  3  logs,  and  the  log 
scale  adopted  The  price  for  grade  3  logs, 
which  made  up  70  percent  of  the  total,  proved 
to  be  substantially  above  their  actvial  worth 
when  converted  into  lumber  at  the  avMage 
prices  which  prevailed  from  1938-43.  The 
log  scale  used  resulted  in  considerable  under- 
run  In  salable  material.  This,  In  effect, 
means  that  the  90  percent  paid  to  log  ven- 
dors represented  more  nearly  the  actual  worth 
of  the   logs  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

We  are.  of  course,  disappointed  that  It 
wa^i  not  possible  to  make  a  profit  wh  ch  could 


I 


profits  In  feed:  The  airplane  could  taJte 
broilers  to  market  In  a  matter  of  hours  and 
extend  the  profltablf  sales  territory  for  this 
area  by  hundreds  of  miles.    These  are  Jtist  a 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
sumers of  America  should  insist  that  the 
agents  ol  the  President,  in  carrying  out 


Reaolvtd.  That  the  War  Food  Adnunisirm- 
tor  be  urged  to  uke  Immedlat*  action  under 
the  powers  vested  m  bun.  to  auvhorlae  and 
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be  distributed  to  the  many  log  vendors  who 
coc'ierated  so  well  with  the  Administration 
In  the  salvaging  of  nearly  700,000,000  feet  of 
wind -thrown  material 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter  but 
I  v.-anted  you  to  know  some  of  the  pertinent 
facts  concerning  the  salvage  propram.  1  will 
be  very  glad  to  furnish  any  additional  Infor- 
mation which  yon  may  desire. 
Very  sincrely  yours. 

Earle  S  PmRCE, 
Acting    .Idministrator.    Noriheastcrn 
TimVer  Salivge  Administration. 


Ranking  Agricultural  Counties 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ROLAND  KINZER 

OF  PKNNSTI.VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuei^day,  Noveviber  16.  1943 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter  I  received  a  few  days  ago  from 
Mr.  J.  C.  Capt.  Director  of  the  Bureau  ol 
the  Census: 

Department  or  Commerce. 

Bureau  of  thi  Census, 
Washington.  Novembcj  8.  1943. 

My  Dear  Mr  Kinzeb:  Of  course,  I  know 
you  are  familiar  with  the  importance  of  your 
home  counties — Lancaster  and  Chester— In 
agricultural  production,  but  you  may  not  be 
familiar  with  their  relative  ranking  among 
the  more  than  3.000  counties  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  sending  you,  therefore,  a  booklet  en- 
titled "Ranking  Agrictiltural  Counties."  is- 
sued by  the  Census  Bureau,  in  which  the  100 
banner  counties  in  each  of  59  pha.'.cs  of  agil- 
cultural  production  are  listed  and  the  order 
of  their  rank  with  detail  of  their  performance 

Lancaster  County  ranked  high  among  the 
first  100  counties  in  26  agricultuial  activities, 
which  placed  it  sixth  of  all  counties  in  the 
number  of  these  farm  activities.  Very  few 
counties  had  such  distinction,  Lancaster 
was  the  fifth  county  of  the  United  States  In 
total  value  of  farm  products  based  on  the  full 
peacetime  year  of  1939  It  was  the  first  county 
in  the  value  of  farm  products  used  by  farm 
households:  the  second  county  In  the  United 
States  In  the  amount  of  annual  expenditures 
for  farm  machinery;  fourth  In  the  expendi- 
tures for  feed  purcha.=ed:  and  tenth  in  quan- 
tity of  fertilizer  purchased.  It  was  the  fourth 
county  of  the  United  States  in  the  value  of 
domestic  animals  on  the  farm:  eleventh  in 
the  number  of  horses:  and  forty -sixth  In  the 
number  of  mules  on  farms.  It  ranked  twen- 
ty-ninth In  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  farms;  twenty-fourth  in  the  number  of 
cows  milked;  twentieth  in  the  volume  of  milk 
produced;  seventh  in  the  value  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts sold;  and  thirty-sixth  in  the  volume  of 
Wages  paid  to  farm  workers. 

In  poultry.  It  stood  fourth  In  the  number 
of  chickens  on  farms;  seventh  in  the  number 
of  chickens  raised;  and  fourth  in  chicken 
eggs  produced,  reporting  a  production  In  1939 
of  over  11.500.000  dozen. 

In  tobacco,  Lancaster  was  ninth  in  acreage 
and  third  In  amount  of  production;  it  was 
twenty-fifth  In  acreage  of  Irish  potatoes; 
forty-fourth  in  acreage  of  hay;  eighty-third 
In  vegetables  harvested  for  sale;  forty-sixth 
In  acreage  of  sweet  corn;  third  In  value  of 
vegeti>ble8  grown  for  home  use;  seventy- 
fourth  in  number  of  apple  trees,  but  fifty- 
first  In  bushels  of  apples  harvested;  thirty- 
third  In  area  of  cropa  grown  under  glass,  and 
nlntty-eighth  In  green  pea  acreage. 


Chester  County,  becatise  of  Its  large  mush- 
rocjm  production,  was  the  first  county  In  the 
United  States  in  area  of  crops  grown  under 
gla.Bs;  it  was  twenty-fourth  In  the  total  value 
of  farm  products;  eighty-ninth  In  value  of 
prcdu'ts  u.'-ed  by  farm  households:  twenty- 
second  In  expenditures  for  farm  machinery: 
thirty-seventh  In  expenditures  for  feed  pur- 
chased: and  fifty-third  In  quantity  of  ferti- 
lizer purchased 

In  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  labor, 
Chester  County  was  twenty-fourth  In  the 
United  States.  It  was  likewise  twenty-fourth 
In  the  value  of  Domestic  animals  on  the  farm; 
eighty-eighth  In  cattle  and  calves  en  farms; 
forty -second  in  number  ol  cows  milked; 
thirty-sixth  in  milk  produced:  tenth  In  value 
of  dairy  products;  fifty-second  In  number  of 
chickens  on  farms:  fiftieth  In  number  of 
chickens  raised;  and  fifty-fourth  In  niunber 
of  eggs  produced. 


Sincerely  yours. 


J.  C.  Capt,  Dtrccfor. 


Dedication  of  Headquarter*  of  United 
Auto  Workers  at  EYintville,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLEHE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  16.  1943 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  tendering  an  address  which 
I  made  before  Local  No.  705.  United  Auto 
Workers  of  America,  C.  I.  O..  at  Evans- 
vllle,  Ind.,  on  November  14.  1943,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a  new  build- 
ing and  headquarters  which  that  union 
local  had  theretofore  purchased  and 
acquired. 

You  have  extended  to  me  an  Invitation  to 
speak  at  this  meeting  which  is  held  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  opening  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  building  and  headquarters 
which  your  local  has  acqulied  Certainly, 
this  advance  in  the  possession  of  material 
things — a  building  and  a  meeting  place 
owned,  operated,  and  conducted  by  working 
people — evidences  an  advancement  In  the 
possession  and  ownership  of  property  and 
miiterial  things  by  the  workers  who  work  In 
Just  one  Industry  which  could  not  be  en- 
visioned, except  by  a  few  so-called  visionary 
people,  10  years  ago. 

You  have  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me 
a  review  of  your  history  since  the  formation 
of  your  union  in  1937.  I  need  not  particu- 
larize upon  that  history,  but  It  Is  sulBclent  to 
point  out  that  you  have  survived  a  violent 
dissension,  that  you  have  voluntarily  divided 
the  original  organisation  into  a  Chrysler 
local  and  a  Brlggs  local,  and  in  the  matter 
of  material  weU-being  you  have  consistently 
advanced  imtu  you  have  acquired  this  build- 
ing, which  Is  a  tremendous  material  and 
financial  accomplishment.  I  am  Impresaed 
by  the  care  and  attention  and  thoughtful- 
ne£8  which  you  have  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  your  headquarters  in  this  building, 
Including  not  only  a  meeting  place,  but  rooma 
for  your  officers,  your  executive  committee, 
and  social  or  sitting  rooms  for  the  members 
of  the  families  of  your  membership.  I  ear- 
nestly congratulate  you  upon  your  material 
achievements  to  date. 

If  I  were  interested  only  In  being  popular 
I  would  now  sit  down.  But  theae  are  Umes 
when  altogether  too  much  emph— t*  U  being 


placed  upon  material  thlnfs  and  much  too 
little  upon  the  Intangible  or  aplrltual  thlDg 
called  democracy.  Its  ethica  and  Its  obliga- 
tions, that.  If  I  am  to  retain  my  own  aelf- 
respect  and  obtain  that  of  those  present  who 
truly  believe  In  democracy,  I  must  go  on.    F^3^. 
Just  as  Jtsxis  of  Nazareth  said.  "Not  all  of  you 
I    who  cry  out  to  me,  'Lord.  Lord,'  ahall  aee  the 
I    kingdom  of  heaven,"  so  It  Is  true  today  that 
,    not  all  of  those  why  cry,  "Democracy,  democ- 
j    racy"  the  loudest,  understand  It,  uphold  It, 
or  pract.ce  It, 

Tliere  are  many  standards  and  measure- 
I  ments  by  which  to  Judge  the  development  of 
I  an  American  labor  movement,  destined  and 
I  suited  to  have  its  Impact  upon,  and  to  be- 
j  come  a  part  of.  the  growth  of  democracy  in 
i  all  of  Its  aspects  and  all  of  its  Implications 
I  in  America  It  must  not  and  cannot  be 
measured  solely  by  any  materia)  advancement 
of  an  American  labor  union,  nor  by  the  ma- 
terial advancement  of  its  Individual  mem- 
bers. Such  a  concept  of  the  goal  and  the 
end  of  the  American  labor  movement  reducea 
It  to  a  standard  measured  solely  by  the  phl- 
lowphy  of  materialism  which,  tn  substance, 
says  that  man.  like  the  animal,  has  no  de- 
sires higher  than  the  filling  of  his  belly  and 
the  protecting  of  his  body  from  the  cold. 

Such  a  philosophy  Is  the  antithesis  of  the 
fundamental  philosophy  or  ethic  of  democ- 
racy which  has  Its  foundation  In  Hebraic- 
Ch'-istian  thinking,  the  cornerstone  of  which 
Is  the  thought  that  man  Is  Individual  and 
spiritual  In  his  nature;  that  he  Is  the  most 
dignified  thing  In  the  world;  that  he  create* 
governments  for  hl«  own  purposes  and  make* 
them  his  own  servants;  that  he,  himself,  par- 
ticipates In  making  the  rules  which  are  to 
control  him;  that  no  rules  shall  be  thrust 
down  upon  him  by  any  group  of  suporth Ink- 
ers whom  man  must  not  permit  to  destroy  hla 
Independence  by  denying  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  own  mistakes,  even  if  we 
admit  for  the  purpose  of  argument  that  their 
plans  for  our  well-being  are  superior  to  otir 
own 

Those  who  love  democracy  know  that 
unless  man  Is  free  to  make  his  own  mis- 
takes and  willing  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  consequence*  of  them  h« 
cannot  attain  his  full  dignity.  Indeed,  true 
progress  is  only  attained  and  made  perma- 
nent wfien  people  have  reached  a  high  de- 
gree of  Intelligence,  emotional  control,  and 
training  in  democracy  by  practicing  It.  It 
is  only  then  that  we  c«n  really  develop  a 
society  In  which  such  a  concept  of  democracy 
has  become  so  well  eetabllahed  in  the  popu- 
lar thinking  that  It  has  entered  Into,  per- 
vaded, and  controls  all  of  the  fields  of  man's 
existence  during  his  stay  upon  and  con- 
quest of  this  earth. 

As  a  people  we  have  been  given  great 
teachers  In  the  matter  of  democracy  The 
political  philosophers  among  the  delegates 
to  the  Constitutional  Conyentlon  of  thla 
country,  who  largely  wrote  that  document 
and  had  the  greatest  Influence  upon  th« 
delegates  who  were  aaaembled,  had  probably 
the  highest  understanding  of  the  concept 
of  democracy  and  Its  application  to  th« 
political  field  of  any  thinkers  of  their  time. 
Since  that  time  the  Impart  of  Lincoln  upon 
our  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of 
democracy  and  Its  range  and  scope  and 
the  contrlbutloiu  of  those  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  who  led  the 
fight  for  the  dlrert  election  of  the  United 
States  Senators  have  portrayed  so  clearly 
for  Americans  the  possibilities  of  the  demo< 
cratlc  concept  thst  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  American  people  wlU  stMUidon  the  demo- 
cratic concept  In  working  out  a  solution  of 
their  problems  unless  ««  fall  to  extend 
that  concept  Into  other  fields  where  it  1* 
not  presently  operating.  Therefore,  to  ms, 
the  positive  approsdi  to  ttie  problems  ood» 
frtttitlng  America  Is  the  obligation  of  s  per- 
son in  public  life  to  work  for  and  to  strive 
to  m&ke  our  system  operate  so  well   that 


rut  d3wn  the  allotment  pay  by  the  same 
•roouat.  You  f.lher  subject  families  of  sol- 
diers to  what  amounts  to  a  reduction  In  their 


normally  low.  There  was  concern  whether 
such  a  large  Tolume  of  wind-thrown  timber. 
\t  put  Immediately  on  the  market,  would  uot 


of  the   logs  at  the  lime  of  purchase. 

We    are.    of    course,   disappointed    that    It 
wa6  not  possible  to  make  a  profit  wh  ch  could 
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they  will  reject  the  philosophy  of  material- 
ism as  one  not  calculated  to  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  material  well-being  for 
the  people  of  America,  and  as  one  which 
carries  with  It  a  concept  of  the  state,  Incon- 
Ustent  "with  the  Hebralc-Chrlstlan  concept 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual. 

Also,  before  making  my  final  observation, 
I  should  like  'o  point  out  a  difference  be- 
tween my  definition  and  my  concept  of  de- 
mnoracy.  In  Us  purest  form,  and  that  given 
by  V:ce  President  Wallaci  within  the  last 
year.  I  think  the  difference  is  one  of  defini- 
tion rather  than  of  fundamental  conc(«pt,  but 
the  difference  In  definition  Is  mere  than  a 
quibbling  over  terms.  In  reality.  It  goes 
deeper  than  that  and  consists  of  defining  de- 
mocriic;-  In  a  way  In  which  the  obligations, 
of  those  who  profess  democracy,  and  the  con- 
duct required,  of  those  who  profess  democ- 
racy, will  be  more  clearly  understood. 

I  shall  not  try  to  quote  the  Vice  President 
directly,  but  in  substance,  he  spoke  of  de- 
mocracy as  though  it  were  capable  of  being 
divided  or  split  up  Into  segments  or  kinds 
of  demcKracy  He  spoke  of  Bill  of  Rights 
democracy,  and  ti>o  disparagingly.  I  think;  he 
spcke  of  economic  deniocriity;  and  he  spoke 
of  THClal  demtx-racy:  and,  as  I  recall,  he  spoke 
of  one  or  two  other  kinds  or  >-egment«  of 
democracy.  I  am  conMnced  that  this  Is  an 
crrc  neou.'*  statement  of  a  correct  concept  of 
democracy 

There  Is  hut  one  democracy,  wh  ^h  Is  a 
philosophy  bai-ed  upon  a  cc -rjpicte  applica- 
tion of  the  injunction  of  ChrL'^t,  "Thou 
shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  which 
He  called  the  second  commandment.  And. 
this  commandment  and  this  ethic  must  be 
practiced  by  man  exclusively  In  all  fields  of 
mans  efforts  and  endeavors  and  operations 
on  earth  Thios  conceived.  It  Is  true  that 
dcmocracv  operates  and  has  rules  which  we 
miist  still  unfold,  discover,  and  develop 
In  the  field  of  economics  and  In  the  field 
of  racial  relationships,  as  well  as  in  the  field 
of  political  science;  but.  It  Is  self-evident 
to  me.  nevertheless,  that  there  is  but  one 
democracy  It  Is  a  faith,  a  hope,  and  nn 
ethic,  which  requires  our  unswerving  de- 
votion to  and  practice  of  a  set  of  principles 
In  every  field  In  which  man  comes  In  contact 
with  his  fellow  man. 

Since  democracy  Is  a  universal  belief  which 
demands  of  those  who  profess  their  belief  In 
It.  an  understanding  of  Its  ethics  and  the 
practice  of  certain  standards  of  conduct,  con- 
sistent With  those  ethics  in  every  field  of 
endeavor.  It  follows  that  If  people  come  to 
other  people  and  say  "You  must  follow  me  In 
expanding  the  application  of  democracy  Into 
new  fields" — then  the  people  approached  have 
•  right  to  Investigate  the  conduct  and  prac- 
tice of  democracy  of  those  who  make  such  a 
demand.  I  point  this  out  to  you  because  you 
will  net  make  headway  towhrds  your  an- 
nounced goal  of  bringing  alxjut  economic 
democracy  In  America  without  the  use  of 
force  or  coercion,  and,  of  course,  the  use  of 
force  or  coercion  Immediately  denies  the 
existence  of  democratic  processes,  unless  you 
are  able  to  persuade  and  convince  the 
fanners  and  the  middle  class  and  the  intel- 
lectual liberals  of  this  country  of  your 
capacity  and  ability  to  bring  about  an  eco- 
nomic democracy  In  America. 

But.  the  farmers  and  the  middle  class  and 
intellectual  liberals  of  America  are  not  fools, 
and  they  will  demand  of  you,  as  you  must 
admit  they  have  a  right  to  do.  evidence 
Khowlng  that  you  understand  and  have  prac- 
ticed democracy  In  the  field  or  element  of 
personal  relationships,  union  conduct,  and 
political  activities,  before  they  will  accept, 
without  a  struggle,  any  professional  program 
calling  for  the  application  of  democratic 
principles  In  the  economic  field.  Because  you 
are  a  nev  eource  of  untried  leadership  In 
America,  unless  you  come  to  these  others 
with  a  record  evidencing  clearly  that  you  have 
positively  and  absolutely  in  the  conduct  of 


your  union  affairs  and  In  your  activities  In 
politics,  practiced  democracy  with  all  of  Its 
Implications  and  all  of  Its  obligations  to  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  group  In 
America,  people  will  not  follow  you  volun- 
tarily. 

Therefore,  whatever  your  goal  may  be.  ycu 
will  not  attain  It  without  the  use  of  f  nee. 
blood.«hed.  and  strife;  and  I  point  out  to  you 
now.  that  once  you  rcsfirt  to  the  use  of  force, 
bloodshed,  or  strife,  this  force  set  loo.^e  In 
the  world  always  boomerangs  back  upon 
those  who  relea.'-e  It.  Many  of  ycu  present 
will  be  dt^stroyed  by  the  wrongful  pract:ci'S. 
c<x;rclon.  or  violence  which  you  relea.se,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  which,  iiislfacl  of  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  democracy  and  bringing 
yourself  further  freedom,  you  will  set  back 
the  cause  cf  democracy  so  far  that  neither 
you,  nor  your  children,  nor.  in  all  probability, 
your  children's  children,  will  ever  enjoy  its 
benefits  in  any  field  or  sphere  of  activity 

In  reviewing  y  :ur  hi.-tory  and  your  ad- 
vancement to  date  I  find  certain  things  wh'.ch 
I  consider  to  be  much  m  re  v..Iuab!e  and 
much  more  hopeful  for  your  ultimate  ^uc- 
ce  s  and  for  your  ultimate  development  into 
a  force  in  America  which  will  truly  advance 
the  cause  of  democracy  than  the  mere  acqui- 
sj'.ion  of  this  buikiing.  These  outward  ?mns. 
which  are  the  only  ones  which  tho.se  of  us 
who  are  not  privilt  gcd  to  sit  in  yciir  mtetuigs 
can  see.  may  be  con.sidered  by  s  me  to  be 
of  minor  sl!,;nificiii.ce.  bu:  bccausi'  I  am  hope- 
ful, because  I  want  to  Ix-lieve  in  your  capacitv 
to  practice  and  develop  democracy.  I  con-sldtr 
them  significant. 

Your  union  is  only  6  ye-irs  old  and  yet  It 
Is  a  historical  fact  that  none  of  Us  original 
oiTlcers  now  held  any  office  m  your  un;oii  I 
con.sider  this  significant  and  :n;pc:tant  and 
valuable.  Ix-cause  I  know,  and  you  know,  th.it 
6  years  is  not  a  very  long  tenure  in  office  tcr 
ofllcehciders  in  either  a  local  or  an  interna- 
tional union.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  y^  u 
have  had  a  rotation  of  your  members  in  cfSct; 
Is  of  Itself  a  sign  that  there  is  capacity  in 
your  union  to  understand  and  practice  de- 
mocrary.  Rotation  In  office  is  more  than  a 
mere  passing  sign  of  the  evidence  cf  deaicc- 
racy;  It  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  existence  of  a 
he:iUhy,  democratic  omdition  m  any  organi- 
zation This  Is  true  because  ;t  evidences, 
first,  that  there  has  not  been  stich  coercion, 
force,  or  fraud  In  the  conduct  of  the  union's 
affairs  by  its  officers  thTt  rotation  has  be- 
come Impossible,  and.  of  course,  the  u^e  cf 
any  force,  coercion,  or  fraud  by  any  person 
in  office  to  sustnin  him.sclf  m  ofSre  i.s  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  democratic  concept. 
and  any  person  in  your  union  who  would  do 
tha'  or  any  person  In  any  so-called  demo- 
crat Ic  society  who  would  do  that  and  then 
proclaim  to  you  that  he  understood  or  prac- 
ticed democracy  would  be  made  out  a  liar  by 
the  force  of  his  own  conduct  Furthermore, 
rot  tion  in  office  also  evidences  a  capacity  cf 
an  orpanlzation  to  produce  out  of  Us  rnnks 
new  people  competent  to  hold  office.  And  an 
institution  which  Is  not  so  conducted  as  to 
advance  and  tram  Its  mem^ers  and  develop 
their  capacity  to  conduct  its  affairs  is  one 
which  is  not  operating  under  the  leavening 
processes  of  the  spirit  and  ethics  of  de- 
mocracy. 

I  am  not  so  foolish  to  say  that  this  one 
piece  of  evidence  of  existence  of  democracy 
In  your  union,  rotation  of  office,  proves  con- 
clusively that  you  have  reached  your  ftiU  de- 
velopment In  an  understanding  or  practice 
of  democracy,  and  you  would  not  expect  me 
to  make  a  finding  In  your  favor  on  that 
evidence  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
not  had  brought  to  my  attention  by  your 
own  members  any  claim  that  your  union  is 
not  conducted  as  a  democratic  institution; 
and  because  I  think  It  Is  so  Important  that 
the  union  labor  movement  begin  to  evidence 
throughout  the  country  a  capacity  to  prac- 
tice the  democracy  which  its  leaders  too 
loudly  assert  for  it,  I  am  willing  to  say  to 


you  today  that  I  consider  the  fact  that  you 
have  evidenced  the  capacity  to  remove  old 
leaders  and  to  develop  new  leaders  is  a  more 
Impo.'tant  developnipnt  In  the  ercwlh  of  your 
union  than  t^e  acquisition  of  this  building. 

I  understand  ss  fully  as  anyone  in  Amcrir  a 
that  we  will  not  fulfill  America's  destiny  until 
we  not  only  iniprcve  uur  concept  t,f,  and 
practice  of,  democracy  in  the  political  field, 
but  until  wc  extend  the  concept  of  de- 
mocracy into  the  ecinomic  field,  the  racl;! 
field,  and  all  of  the  other  spheres  which  af- 
fect man's  lite  on  this  earth. 

The  labor  movement  in  America  Is  becom- 
ing more  poweiful  every  day.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  Is  now  the  most  powerful  element, 
not  politically,  but  economically,  in  Amer- 
ica, for  many  reiisnns  which  my  limited 
time  will  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  lipon. 
But  from  this  It  follows  that  If  you  do  not 
satisfy  those  of  us  who  desire  a  better  Amer- 
ica, a  more  democratic  America,  by  evidence 
of  your  capacity  to  practice  democracy  in 
your  labor  unions  and  by  evidence  of  your 
capacity  to  practice  democracy  in  tha 
field  of  politics  and  goveininent,  then  you 
will  .simply  offer  us  a  cliance  of  masters 
and  not  progress.  The  people  will  accept 
and  Join  you  in  a  fight  for  progress  but  we 
will  not  accept  you  a.'^  a  new  oppressive,  total- 
itarian, undemocratic  muster  without  a  fi;.;ht. 
If  you  fail  in  your  mission,  you  will  not 
only  d.suppoint,  but  destroy,  all  of  the  people 
of  good  will  in  this  country,  and  there  are 
millions  of  them,  wl-.o  have  been  expecting 
somethin';  better  out  of  your  ascendancy  to 
power  If  you  destroy  that  vast  segment 
of  st.)C!ety,  if  you  destroy  their  faith  in  you, 
then  yours  is  the  responsibility  for  not  de- 
veloping a  better  and  finer  America.  Aid, 
unless  tlie  labor  movement  begins  to  prac- 
tice real  democracy  in  its  iinloir  affairs 
and  in  the  field  of  politics  and  government, 
it  will  permit  its  leaders,  whom  it  has  not 
curbed  to  date,  to  lead  America  Into  one 
( f  the  most  vicious  class  civil  wars  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  It  will  destroy  for- 
ever this  country  which  today  Is  the  last  fair 
hope  (jf  earth. 

If  you  persist  In  the  policy  which  you 
are  now  pursuing,  falling  to  leain  about  and 
to  practice  rtcUiOCracy  so  that  people  will 
have  faith  In  your  intention  and  capacity 
to  bring  about  democracy  In  our  economy, 
then  it  is  futile  to  believe  that  It  will  be 
brought  about  by  lawful,  democratic  meth- 
ods. Ccrt.iinly  the  extension  of  democracy 
into  the  field  of  economics  cannot  be  brought 
abtiut  by  participating  In  a  solely  class 
strnjgle,  measured  only  by  the  percentage 
of  wiige  which  y^u  are  able  to  wring  out  of 
the  particular  industry  in  which  you  are 
employed;  particularly  when  organized  labor 
persists  in  accompanying  that  struggle  with 
a  too  obvious  willingness  to  prostitute  politi- 
cal democracy  as  it  heeds  the  siren  call  of 
and  alines  its  cause  upon  the  side  of  the 
political  corruptionisls  and  looters  of  cities 
who  are  still  at  large  In  this  country. 

The  decision  is  yours,  and  largely  a  deci- 
sion to  be  made  by  the  Individual  members 
of  the  labor  movement,  because,  whether  you 
or  I  like  it  or  not.  I  tell  you  as  a  fact,  there 
is  nowhere  on  the  American  scene  today  a 
labor  leader  who,  by  virtue  of  his  public 
pronouncements  or  his  record  of  democratic 
actions  or  conduct,  can  draw  to  the  labor 
movement  the  good  will  of  the  liberal  Intel- 
lectuals, the  middle  classes,  and  the  farmers 
and  the  dwellers  in  small  towns,  which  It  Is 
necessary  for  you  to  have  with  you  If  you 
would  create  a  democratic  economy  by  demo- 
cratic evolutions,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vance and  create  a  higher  degree  of  democ- 
racy and  morality  in  the  field  of  politics  and 
government. 

America  today  is  truly  standing  at  the 
cros.sroads.  Within  2  years  we  may  have 
either  evolution  or  revolution  in  this  coun- 
try. Hearken  then,  went  you.  to  the  voice 
of  the  past — the  Knights  of  Labor,  men  who 


first  in  bushels  of  apples  harvested;  thirty- 
third  in  area  of  cropa  grown  under  glass,  and 
ninety-eighth  In  green  pea  acreage. 


If  I  were  inierestea  amy  ui  ucui«  f^t/***— 
I  would  now  ait  down.  But  these  are  times 
when  altogether  too  much  emphasis  U  being 


son  m  public  life  to  work  for  and  to  strlvs 
to  make  our  system  operate  so  well  that 
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were  truly  gree.t  fighters  for  the  rights  of 
men.  men  who  fought  alone,  unaided  by 
Government  agencies  and  laws,  in  their  con- 
vention at  Richmond.  Va  .  In  1886  made  this 
declaration  of  principles: 

"What  are  the  remedies?  There  are  two. 
One  IB  legitimate,  safe,  and  effective.  The 
rther,  niegitimate.  unsafe,  and  InetTcctive. 
The  legitimate  and  safe  plan  Is  public  en- 
liehtenment  on  financial  and  indu'-trial  sub- 
jects as  taui;ht  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
to  be  consummated  through  the  b;-:llot  box 
and  wise  legislation  The  illegitimate  and 
un:  i'.fe  course  Is  that  taught  and  practiced 
by  the  advocates  of  violence  for  legislative 
evils,  and  consummated  In  the  flames  C3f 
burning  cities  and  the  general  destruction 
of  property  and  human  life." 

That  was  the  truth  then.  It  is  the  truth 
today.  It  will  be  truth  when  this  world  ends, 
for  It  Is  eternal  truth. 


Oratory  Vital  Wartime  Need 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  M  ASSACH  r SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Nov>€mber  16.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article  by 
Henry  Gillen  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Post, 
November  14,  1943: 

Oeatoby  Vital  Waktime  Nrro— Allies  For- 
tunate IN  Having  Leaders  Like  Roosevext 
AND  Churchill  To  Guidi  and  Inspire  Them 

(By  Henry  Gillen) 
After  Dunkerque  a  voice  resounded  In 
En:.;laiid.  Afte:  Pearl  Harbor  a  voice  re- 
sounded In  the  United  States  People, 
shaken  and  tran.>- fixed,  listened  Pe -pie 
heard,  rolled  up  their  sleeves,  and  saio.  •'Vv'e 
win  beat  them  " 

In  those  crimson  hours  which  canie  to  the 
English  and  American  people,  they  wanted 
to  hear  such  voices,  voice.'  strung  and  b-'.ld, 
voices  of  leaders,  voices  of  men  who  talked 
With  their  f.sis  clenchec  and  their  chins  cut, 
voices  of  determined  men.  dogged,  confielcnt, 
and  unafraid 

II  they  had  not  sp.-kcn  when  ikies  Aere 
rer',  when  hopes  were  harried,  and  when 
hearts  were  low.  if  in  their  places  thrre  had 
been  weaker  voices,  hesitant,  hysterical,  or 
helpless,  would  we  now  be  as  near  to  victory? 
That,  no  one  can  Judge  But  no  one  in  his 
or  her  right  reason,  can  pay  that  we  are  any 
less  because  they  spoke 

When  the  historians  to  come  tabulate  the 
things  which  brought  the  final  triumph  to 
the  United  Nations,  when  they  write  down 
our  assets  and  advantages  which  won  the  last 
battlr.  when  they  chronicle  the  manpower, 
courage,  industrial  might,  persistency,  weap- 
ons, and  will,  let  them  Include  the  oratory. 
It  was  no  secret  weapon.  It  was  a  brand 
Excallbur,  bright  and  flashing  throughout, 
strong,  sure,  and  superb. 

Oratory  is  one  of  the  arts.  The  war  has 
deemphasized  the  arts  as  subjects  In  the 
schools.  The  stress  at  the  moment  Is  upon 
the  sciences,  because  wars  have  Ijecome  scien- 
tific. The  machine  has  made  war  precise  and 
the  factors  can  be  figured  almost  to  the  last 
fraction. 

Mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  other 
measured  studies,  natiually  overshadow  the 
▼alue  and  Importance  to  the  well -rounded 
person  of  Latin,  Greek,  philosophy,  art  ap- 
preciation,   poetry,    music,    and    the     rest. 


Youngsters  who  some  day  may  have  to  handle 

the  slide-rule  robots  of  mechanteed  battle, 
will  bo  better  prepared  by  knowing  Euclid 
than  by  being  surpassing  In  Cicero. 

COMIIfG   TUG-Or-WAS 

Yet.  It  win  be  neglect  if  a  moment  Is  not 
found  for  the  spoken  word.  For  the  war 
of  weapons,  which  is  the  fight  for  freedom 
at  the  mcm.ent.  some  day  is  going  to  become 
a  war  cf  words,  deftly  handled  as  a  rapier. 
In  the  fight  for  a  peace  that  will  last  beyond 
the  time  again  when  a  new  generation  has 
grown  up 

It  will  be  more  than  a  light  for  peace.  The 
currents  of  varying  Ideologies  will  clash  In 
"the  battlefields  of  the  mind."  The  forces 
unleashed  In  the  world  In  which  we  live  will 
not  be  blotted  out  completely  by  the  stroke 
of  the  pen  on  the  peace  treaty.  These  forces 
will  still  have  supporters.  Just  as  after  the 
la"  t  war  many  who  thought  that  might  was 
right  still  dung  to  that  biUef  and  started 
another  one. 

Democracy  will  loom  supreme  and  win 
many  new  champions  and  supporters  who 
did  not  dare  speak  before.  But  other 
ocracies  and  isms  will  be  kept  alive  by  old 
guards,  underground,  perhaps,  but  sUll  po- 
tent. And  it  has  been  the  experience  that 
champions  of  other  isms  have  diaplayed  in 
the  past  a  fine  faculty  for  public  speaking, 
are  skilled  In  debate  and  by  their  eloquence 
oftentimes  superficially  convincing, 

MUST    LEARN    TO    TALK 

Into  the  world  of  tomorrow  will  troop  the 
youngsters  of  today  It  will  be  well  to  know 
geometry,  the  properties  of  water,  how  many 
ribs  are  In  the  human  body,  what  Is  a  ful- 
crum, and  why  we  have  storms.  But  If  men 
or  women  arise  who  have  the  power  to  shift 
multitudes  by  the  sound  of  their  voices  and 
the  placement  of  words.  It  will  take  more 
than  algebra  and  meteorology  to  unconvlnce 
those  temporarily  led  away 

Young  folk?  can  be  taught  to  speak,  and 
even  If  they  never  have  the  opportunity  to 
lead  people  with  their  voices  alone,  they  will 
at  least  net  suffer  the  bitter  embarras.'-ment. 
when  called  upon  at  a  house  party  or  town 
meeting  of  being  forced  to  say.  "I  am  sorry, 
but  I  cannot  *a!k," 

Ye5  they  can  be  taught  to  talk.  But  they 
cannot  be  taught  to  b-comr  great  orator? 
Tliat  calls,  as  does  writing  poetry,  painting, 
or  composing  music,  for  In-'^plrntion  And  a« 
the  poet  derives  from  reading  the  poetry  of 
the  masters,  the  painter  from  .studying  great 
paintinRs  and  the  compo.ser  from  listening  to 
m.usieal  masterpieces,  fo  the  embryo  orator 
improves  from  listening  to  the  e=tabU.-ihrd 
ones  speak. 

R.^RE    opporn,-NiTY 

At  the  moment,  cl.lldren  and  young  folks 
have  the  rare  opportunity  of  h- aring  w.ih 
frequency  two  men  who  will  be  remembered 
long  after  our  time,  not  so  much  probiibiy 
for  the  offices  they  held,  but  lor  the  things 
which  they  said.  For  the  tpctthes  wUl  be 
handed  down  and  generations  from  new 
youths  win  recite  ringing  excerpts  in  decla- 
mation contests  throughout  the  Engllsh- 
Bpeaking  paru  of  the  glebe. 

But  as  they  can  inspire  others  to  emulate 
them,  these  men  themselves  bad  tbeU  in- 
spu-atlons  President  Roosevelt  had  his.  a 
number  of  good  ones  In  his  party  before  him. 
chief  among  them,  one  of  the  best,  whom  he 
followed  with  devotion  when  alive  and  has 
never  forgotten  since  he  died,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. And  Woodrow  Wilson  s  growing  great- 
ness is  due  more  to  the  things  be  said,  per- 
haps, then  to  his  deeds. 

Prime  Minister  Chtirchlll  also  had  his  In- 
spiration and,  oddly  enough,  bis  inspiration 
was  an  American,  an  American  from  Ireland, 
bcjm  in  Sllgo.  who  came  to  this  country,  be- 
came a  citizen,  served  several  terms  as  a  Con- 
gressman, was  many  times  a  power  for  good 


and  through  his  useful  life  held  muIUtudes 
spellbound  for  hours  with  the  magnlflccnoe 
of  his  oratory— Bourke  Oockran. 
nasT  Mtrmco 
Winston  ChuichlU  was  'n  hU  twenties 
when  he  fiis*  met  him.  The  young  Churchill. 
energetlr  and  ambitious,  torn  l>etween  the 
desire  to  be  a  soldier  and  a  writer,  determined 
Bs  well  as  de.<^tinrd  to  be  great,  was  on  his  way 
to  Cuba  to  fight  with  the  Spaniards  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  He  traveled  there  by 
way  of  New  York  and.  In  Manhattan,  Mr. 
Cockran,  a  friend  of  hi*  mother's  family,  took 
him  In  charge  during  that,  hts  first  visit  to 
America, 

"It  was  the  first  time,"  says  Rene  Krsus 
in  his  biography  of  Churchill,"  that  Winston 
Churchill  had  ever  heard  the  dynamic  Ameri- 
can language  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  Its 
best  speakers  In  that  age.  Even  during  his 
early  days  he  had  n  fine  ear  for  the  power  of 
language  which  later  was  to  be  his  special 
weapon. 

"He  had  never  heard  such  conversstlon  as 
Mr  Cockran's  'either  In  point,  In  rotundity, 
In  antithesis,  or  In  comprehension,"  Even  In 
decades  later  he  felt  that  he  had  never  met 
another  speaker  with  the  acuteness  and  the 
Individuality  of  this  American  politician. 
Tills  New  York  politician,  more  than  any 
other  man,  served  as  Winston  Churchill 's 
model." 

TWO    STYLES 

The  advantage  of  the  young  folks  listen- 
Ing  to  the  President  or  the  Prime  Minister  la 
that  they  have  a  choice  of  two  styles  of  pub- 
lic speaking.  One  Is  modem.  American,  de- 
livered In  almoet  a  conversational  way.  but 
with  eloquent  and  forceful  emphasis  on  the 
points  to  be  made,  in  language  clear  and  un- 
derstandable to  the  average  man. 

Churchill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  throw- 
back to  the  Webster  school  of  which  Cockran 
was  a  meire  modern  exemplar.  His  words  drip 
eloquence.  Each  sentence  Is  polished  litera- 
ture While  he  is  at  his  best  with  the  speech 
prepar'^d  beforehand  and  memorlz<>d.  he  dem- 
on.-tratcd  on  his  recent  visit  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, with  a  handful  of  notes,  that  extem- 
poraneously, he  Is  also  a  master 

But  both  champions  of  the  art  demon- 
strate one  thing  In  common  besides  vejlces 
which  Implnpe  on  the  mind  snd  hold  the 
Bttrntirn  a  thing  which  makes  «n  orator 
great  and  which  embryo  orators  often  over- 
look There  Is  m.ore  to  oratory  than  voice  or 
gesture,  worels  or  phrases  strung  In  a  line  like 
raindrops  en  a  telegraph  wire 

Behind  the  words  there  must  be  thenights 
and  the  thoughts  can  hardly  be  those  of 
someone  else  The  Ideas  may  be.  and  gener- 
ally are.  for  there  are  few  new  Ideas  In  the 
world  Man  has  been  thinking  a  long  time. 
i  But  what  the  Individual  who  Is  speaking 
thinks  about  the  things  that  Is  his  topic.  Is 
what  holds  and  stirs  the  applause  for  oratms. 
And  rood  speakers,  hcnest,  sincere  and  con- 
vlnrln",  mttst  be  thinkers. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  n.uirr>is 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  November  f#.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Spe^aker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  In- 
cluding a  petition  to  the  Conpre.ss  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  citl- 
zen.s  of  the  D!.«:trirt  of  CDlumbii  by  Mr. 
David  Darrin  of  Washington.  D.  C. 


m 


m 


positiTely  and  absolutely  In  tb»  conduct  of   |  loudly  assert  for  It,  I  am  willing  to  say  to   j    of  the  past— the  Knights  ol  Labor,  men  who 


preciaiion,     poeiry,     mui^iv;,     »iiu 
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Whereas  we  hold  that  our  Nation  and  the 
vorld  now  face  the  most  critical  condition 
In  national  and  world  history;   and 

Whereas  the  drastic  nature  of  this  emer- 
gency 13  b\it  a  measure  of  the  necessity,  pos- 
BlbiUty.  and  <  ppcrtunlty  that  It  presents  lor 
our  Nftticii  to  trtke  the  lend  In  organizing  a 
new  wcrld  en  the  basis  of  the  American  brand 
of  peace,  plenty,  and  progress;  and 

Wiereas  ccr.'.unes  of  dcjitruclive  Interna- 
tional warfar.'  h  ;ve  amply  proven  the  futlluy 
of  trying  to  nialntriin  prare  among  nations. 
while  no  na';o.i  U  enjoying  the  brnt-flis  pos- 
sible tbrcui^h  international  cn-anization,  and 
therefore  owr:  Kia'itude  (j  allegiance  to  such 
beneficent  w..rld-sta:e.   and 

Whereas  the  surcra*  of  a  wcrld-«tare  In 
perm.uiently  outlawing  war  d>  pendn  up<jn 
Its  ailoptinn  of  a  d»*ra()cratic  form  of  gov- 
ernme:it.  ai.d 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
the  leud'.nr;  dfin-jcrucy  cf  the  world,  should 
take  the  lead  m  organizing  a  wcrld-state 
dedicated  to  democracy;  and 
—  -Whereas  it  cannot  do  so  with  clean  hands, 
while  dcnyini?  dem(X-ratlc  control  of  their 
government  lo  (he  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  seat  of  our  national  Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whjnas  the  papulation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  numbering  about  750,000  people. 
exceeds  the  pcpulatioixs  of  12  States  in  our 
Union; 

Tlieielore  we,  the  vmderslgned.  do  hereby 
peiitUm  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  grant  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  status  cf  full  Statehood,  according  to 
terms  hereinafter  detailed,  while  complying 
ftilly  with  paragraph  17,  section  8.  article 
I  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  by  retaining 
exclusive  final  Jurisdiction  over  all  District  of 
Columbia   legislation 

Therefore  we  al«)  petition  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  Immediately  re- 
sume the  patriotic  exercise — Informally  and 
unofficially,  pending  Congressional  action 
which  can  m;ike  such  exercise  fully  formal 
and  cfBc'.al — i.f  its  original  Constitutional  vot- 
ing iranchlse  which  has  never  been  denied 
by  law— 

Through  election  of  two  United  States  Sen- 
ators whijse  qualifications  for  he  oClce  shall 
be  as  specifiid  in  the  Federal  Constitution; 

Through  election  of  two  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  whose  qualifica- 
tions for  the  cfTUce  shall  be  as  specified  in  the 
Federal   Con.'titutlon; 

Through  election  of  108  members  of  the 
District  Assembly— 2  fn  m  each  of  the  tern- 
tone*  now  covered  by  citizens'  organ l/atlcns, 
pendln«  more  accurate  determination  of  Dis- 
trict boundaries — a:l  of  such  legislative 
fur.ctlons  being  purely  advisory: 

Through  election  of  nine  members  of  the 
District  Executive  Council  each  to  head  one 
of  the  follcv.liiR  departments:  Resources, 
production,  di.-tribution,  research,  formula- 
tion, Instruct  .on.  conservation,  coordlnatmn, 
deveUipment  and  to  exercise  purely  adminis- 
trative functun^ 

And  thriui^h  the  nd.iptlcn  of  a  District 
ecnuitution 

It  Is  understood  that  the  above  positions, 
both  legislative  and  aUmlnlstrative.  shall  be 
purely  honorary,  without  compensation  and 
with.iut  Vfice  or  vote  In  either  Hi.  use  of 
Congress  or  In  local  affairs  until  the  same  be 
granted  by  enabling  act  of  Congress. 

We  pledge  i.ur>e!ves  to  exert  our  best  efforts 
to  provide  facilities  essential  to  the  exercise 
of  this  voting  franchise  and.  to  that  end.  In- 
vite the  cooperation  of  all  patriotic  citizens 
and  organlTations  cf  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

D.Avn)  DArJUM. 

Wasiiincion    D    C. 


Rehabilitation  Activities  of  Veterans' 
Administration 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OX    REPREoENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  17,  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pe: mission  grantfd  me.  I  includ"  as  part 
of  my  remarks  the  followinc;  letter  and 
memorandum  on  rehabihlation  activities 

01  the  Veterans'  Admini-iralion  writ'fn 
to  me  by  Bng.  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hnes,  Ad- 
mini.'^trator: 

VETTRANS'  AnMINISTRATION, 

Waslr.ngton,  Sotetabcr  10,  1343. 
Hon    John  J    Cochran. 

Huuie  of  Reprcsmtatne^, 

Wafhtngton.  D  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Cochran  I  am  In  t-eccipt  of 
your  letter  of  November  10  nncl  have  read  the 
32  articles  written  by  Mr  Fiank  Sinclair,  cf 
the  Milwaukee  Journal 

The  articles  are  well  writ'en  and  have  been 
dl.stnbuted  among  more  than  30  of  the  ch'.l'.y 
papers  throughout  the  Nation  I  think  Mr. 
bi':(.!.ur  is  familiar  with  the  rehab. lUanon 
activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
wluch  Includes  medical  and  vucatKjnal  re- 
habilitation, as  well  as  Insurance  benefits. 
As  the  article  appearing  In  the  St  Louis  Pi^st- 
Dlipat(  h  Is  primarily  concerned  with  medical 
and  vocational  rehabilitation,  I  will  confine 
my  discussion  of  our  W(irk  to  these  two 
phases,  and  fo.  your  ready  reference,  I  am 
attaching  this  In  outline  form 

Referring  j-peciflcally  to  the  charge  that  de- 
lay exists  in  Inducting  ve'crans  into  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  under  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
miiiL-tratlon,  :t  is  neci-ssary  fcr  me  to  point 
out  that  the  Congress,  through  the  pa,-=aee 
of  Public  Law  16.  establislied  four  definite 
requirements  Which  must  bo  m.-t  by  an  ln-n- 
orably  discharged  veteran  of  World  War  No. 

2  to  entitle  nira  to  vocational  rehabilitation. 
These  stipulations  immediately  follow: 

1.  That  the  person  mu.-^t  have  been  In  the 
active  military  or  naval  service  any  time  after 
December  6,  1941,  and  during  the  picsent 
war; 

2.  That  he  or  she  mu^t  be  honorably  dis- 
charged; 

3.  That  he  or  she  must  have  a  disability  In- 
ctirreJ  m  or  aggravated  by  .-urh  sfrvice  for 
wh.ch  pension  is  payable  under  laws  admln- 
l:Uer>d  by  the  Veterans'  Adnunistraticn,  or 
W')u;d  be  btit  for  the  receipt  of  retirement 
pay;   and 

4  That  he  oi  .<ihe  m.ust  be  in  need  of  vo- 
cational nhabiUtatli'ii  to  overci'ine  the 
h  luUrap  of  su^h  disability. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  legally  re- 
quired to  determine  that  an  Individual  vtt- 
eri'n  has  a  pensionable  di.-abi'.lty  prudur-ii  g 
a  vocati(jnal  handicap  and  Is  in  need  of 
training  t)efore  his  Induction  int)  vocational 
training  can  be  effected  This  obvicub'.y  does 
require  seme  time  and  there  may  be  in- 
stances where  the  individual  veteran  wiU  ex- 
periei  ce  difHculty  In  es?abil.shing  his  legal 
entitlpm.ent  tti  these  bencfi's  In  the  avcf 
R<xc  Instance,  the  prrsenc?  or  absence  of  a 
pensionable  disability  prcdtiCliig  a  v.ic.iti''na! 
hanciieap  and  a  determinntidn  .is  to  the 
need  for  vocational  training,  requ.res  \ery 
little  time. 

Honorably  discharged  veterans  of  Wor'd 
War  No  2  and  other  wars  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  engaged  are  entitled 
to  bcspltalizatlon  for  any  disability.     Veter- 


ans having  servlce-incurred-or-aegravated 
disabilities  are  also  entitled  to  out-patient 
treatment. 

I  thlnli  you  will  be  interested  In  knowing 
that  It  is  anticipated  that  the  nu-ciical  fa- 
cilities available  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration will  be  adequate  to  care  for  the  needs 
of  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  and  prior 
wars  for  years.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Veterans'  Admlnl-^tratlnn  will  eventually  nc'  d 
about  300,000  beds  t/j  enable  veterans  cf  the 
cu-rent  conflict  to  receive  ho.^pital  and  dc  m- 
Iciliary  care  to  the  same  extent  as  provided 
for  veterans  cf  earlier  wars.  H  ;Wi  vtr,  this 
estimated  maximum  should  not  be  needed 
until  long  alter  the  war  or  require  the 
eventual  additional  construction  of  m^  le 
thar  lOO.OCO  beds,  ainre  there  will  be  und'r 
present  plans  100,000  beds  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  and  It  irh'  uld  h:  po.^- 
sible  to  obtain  at  least  that  number  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  shortly  aitir  the  war 
terminates.  To  summarize,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration expects  to  have  100.000  beds  in 
Us  own  facllltiej  and  lOO.OOO  beds  capible  of 
being  alliAted  or  tran.srerred  to  it  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  thus  leav.nx  100  000 
to  bf  erected  as  nee>dcd  under  a  long-range 
building  program 

Very  truly  yours. 

Frank  T    Hines, 

AdminvtratOT. 
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REHAEII-ITATION 

Rehabilitation  es.sent.ally  consists  in  phys- 
ical, and  In  some  cases  mental,  repair,  plus, 
In  the  case  of  thise  with  handicaps  arising 
from   service    disability,   vocational    training. 

(A)     MEDICAL     AND     HOSPITAL     CARE.     PROSTHETIC 
APPLIANCES,   AND   DOMICILIARY   CARE 

1  Persons  entitled  to  medical  treatment, 
ho.spital  treatment,  prosthetic  appliances, 
and  domiciliary  care:  Any  veteran  of  the 
present  war,  not  dish,;norably  discharged, 
having  a  service-incurred  disability  requir- 
ing such  care,  treatment  or  appliance,  or  who 
has  tuberculosis  or  a  neuropsycliiatric  ail- 
ment 

2.  Persons  entitled  to  hospital  or  domi- 
ciliary care,  contingent  upon  availability  of 
facilities:  Any  veteran  of  the  present  war, 
not  dishonorably  discharged,  suffering  f  n  m 
disability,  disease,  or  defect,  and  who  is  in 
need  of  such  care  and  is  unable  to  defray  the 
expenses  therefor — regardless  of  whether  the 
disability,  disease,  or  defect  v.as  due  to 
service. 

3.  Service  t;r>>ups  Included:  All  compo- 
nents of  the  Army  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  re.-^pectlve  Women's  Reserves  thereof. 

4.  Facilities  vailable:  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration maintains  93  facilities,  and  has 
contract  facilities,  with  a  total  of  84  383  beds 
distributed  as  follows  (as  of  August  4,  1943  i  : 

Tuberculeisis 5,  695 

Neuropsychlatric 3.5,  0'J9 

General   medical   and  suigical 22  279 

Domiciliary jg,  4,55 

Contract — other   government 2.600 

State  and  [Jrivate 330 

Total 84.  388 

Di.u'nostlc  centers.  wl»h  expert  specialists 
nvailable  are  maintained  at  Hlnes.  Chi- 
cago, 111  ;  San  Franciico,  Calif  .  and  Mount 
Alto,  Wasli.ngtcn,  D.  C  Cancer  clin-cs: 
B:onx.  N  Y  :  Hmcs,  Chicago,  111.;  Miunt 
Alto.  Wa.shlngton.  D.  C  ;  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Port- 
land. Oree  :   and  L^.s  Ar.izeles.  C.-vllf. 

The  present  authonzfd  buildirg  program 
Will  ral  e  this  total  to  100  OCO  b:ds:  and  It 
reasonably  may  be  anticrjatcd  that  Imme- 
diate post-war  needs  may  be  met  by  Army 
and  N.ivy  f.ac.Ilties  of  a  type  suitable  for  care 
cf  veterans 

The  lOO.OOC-bcd  program  was  undertaken 
la  tne  light  of  careful  estimates  or  fo  ecasta 


of  World  War  No.  I  hospital  needs.  Indi- 
cating the  peak  of  neuropsvchiatric  cases 
In  i9«9  and  of  an  over-all  load  later.  Con- 
Bldenng  that  the  entire  potential  of  World 
War  No.  1,  and  prior  wars,  is  fewer  than 
6.000000,  the  additiemal  needs  arising  out 
of  a  present  force  of  more  than  twice  that 
number  can  be  estimated— albeit,  the  peak 
Will  b  reached  more  than  a  quarver  cen- 
tury in  the  future. 

5  Claims,  and  numbers  hospitalized:  Any 
person  who  is  to  be  discharged  from  active 
aervice  and  who  Is  In  need  of  pnd  entitled  to 
bospitallzatlon  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Is  transferred  directly  to  the  Veterans' 
Admlnlatratlcn  facility  designated  to  receive 
bim  Claim  for  all  benefits,  and  neceaaary 
clinical  and  service  data  accompany  him,  or 
are  filed  by  the  manager  if  the  veteran  la 
Insane  or  Incompetent. 

All  others  should  file  claim  for  treatment 
or  hoepltallzatlon  directly  with  the  nearest 
Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon  facility  or  regional 
office — one  or  more  In  each  State  In  the 
Union,  except  Delaware 

Twenty-flve  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
one  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  have  been 
hosplta'lzed  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  September  30,  1943.  and  7,799  re- 
mained In  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties as  of  September  30.  1943. 

6.  Domiciliary  care:  While  domiciliary  care 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion process.  It  Is  a  valuable  benefit  fcr  these 
who  h  ve  reached  a  permanent  state  cf  dis- 
ability and  have  no  other  means  of  support. 

(Bl     VOCATIONAL  EEHABn.ITATION 

1.  Entitlement,  and  scope  of  program: 
Public  Law  No.  16,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
approved  by  the  President  March  24,  1943, 
provides: 

( 1 )  That  any  person  who  served  In  the 
active  military  or  naval  service  at  any  time 
after  December  6.  1941,  and  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  present  war; 

(2)  And  who  was  honorably  discharged; 

(3)  And  who  has  a  disability  Incurred  In 
or  aggravated  by  such  service  for  which  pen- 
sion Is  payable  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  would  be 
but  for  the  receipt  of  retirement  pay;  and 

(4)  Who  is  in  need  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation to  overcome  the  handicap  of  such  dis- 
ability, shall  be  entitled  to  such  voraticnal 
rehabilitation  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veteran.'^.'  ATairs  to  fit  him 
for  employment  consistent  with  the  degree 
cf  disablement. 

Immediately  following  the  pas.=age  of  that 
lpgi.>la^lon,  there  was  created  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  a  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service,  composed  of  three  divisions,  namc'.y. 
the  Vocational  Advisement  Division,  the 
Training  Into  Employm.nt  Dlvlrlon,  and  the 
Research  Division.  "The  planning  and  crntrcl 
functions  created  by  the  rdmlnistratlon  cf 
this  net  are  exercised  In  the  central  rfflce  cf 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  All  operations. 
Including  determinations  cf  need  fcr  trsln- 
Ing,  vocational  advisement,  IndurMcn  Into 
training,  supervl.'.lon,  as  well  as  the  selec- 
tion of  training  facilities,  are  functions  of  the 
Vccatlonfil  RrhablUtathjn  Division  in  that 
facility  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hav- 
ing juVlsdlctlcn  cf  the  territory  In  which  the 
ve'eran  resides.  There  are  53  -uch  facilitlrs 
Tliese  facilities  are.  generally  spcnklng, 
bound  by  State  boundary  lines.  In  a  few 
States  there  Is  more  than  one  focility.  The 
course  of  training  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  fit  the  veterf^n 
for  employment  m.ay  not  exceed  4  ye.irs  and 
may  not  extend  beyond  6  years  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  preser.t  war. 

"The  jiurpose  of  rehabilitation  Is  to  restore 
emplcyability  lo.-t  by  virtue  of  a  handicap  due 
to  sorvice-lncurr'^d  disr.bility."  In  perform- 
ing the  functions  imposed  upon  this  Admin- 


istration by  Public  Law  No.  16.  It  will  be  the 
purpose  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
utilize  educational  Instllutlous  and  estab- 
lishments of  recognized  standing  in  the  train- 
ing of  thes«  disabled  veteraiis  Into  employ- 
ment and  to  train  each  person  as  near  his 
home  as  may  be  possible.  In  securing  em- 
ployment, a  problem  which  obviously  will  be 
very  great  after  the  end  of  the  war  and  per- 
haps acute  p.fter  demobilization  has  been 
accomplLshed,  every  available  Pedera'i  and 
State  fftcUUy  will  be  utilized.  Employment 
of  veterans  has  been  satisfdctorlly  accom- 
plished through  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  It  will  be  the  purpose  to  cor- 
relate these  activitiea  to  the  end  that  those 
vexralicnally  trained  will  be  graduated  Into 
empl'  yment   opportunities. 

2.  Monetary  beneflu  while  In  training: 
While  the  disabled  veteran  Is  in  training  his 
pension,  unless  it  equals  or  exceeds  such 
amounts,  will  l>e  Increased  to  $80  per  month. 
If  single;  $90  per  month.  If  married,  with  $5 
additional  for  each  child  and  *10  for  each 
dependent  parent.  AU  expenses  ol  training. 
Including  necessary  transporutlon,  are  paid. 
MedK-al  care  Is  given  as  required. 

3.  Service  groups  potentially  entitled:  All 
persons  pres-ntly  In  the  Army.  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  Including 
the  Women"!  Armv  Corps,  are  potentially  en- 
titled to  this  benefit.  The  Women's  Reserve 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  Included 
for  this  benefit  since  the  approval  of  Public 
Law  No.  183.  Seventv-elghth  Congress,  ap- 
proved November  8,  1943.  There  Is  legisla- 
tion pending  in  the  Congress  which  woti'd 
Include  for  entitlement  the  Women's  Re- 
serve of  the  Coast  Guard,  not  now  entitled 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not.  under 
existing    statutes,    entitled    to   pension. 

4.  Applications  and  approval  of  training: 
The  program  has  been  initiated  and  appli- 
cations for  vocational  rehabilitation  are 
being  received  from  those  who  hav3  been 
discharged  from  the  armed  forces.  It  will  be 
observed  that  entitlement  is  contingent  upon 
an  award  of  pension  or  retirement  pay. 
Those  persons  discharged  fmm  the  serv.ce 
directly  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities fcr  hospitalization  will  have  their 
claim  filed  and  processed;  and  the  question 
cf  need  for  and  entitlement  to  vocational  re- 
habilitaticn  may  be  given  consideration  as 
Boon  as  the  Individuals  physical  and  mental 
condition  m.akes  training  feasible.  Any 
other  person  honorably  dlscharned  from  the 
service  mav  ma'Ke  claims  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation In  the  claim  for  pension  which 
may  be  filed  at  the  nearest  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility  or  regional  office. 


0.  p.  A.  on  a  Rail  Fence 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VERMONT 

I        IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-OVES 

Wednesday.  November  17,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 

diilicult  job  for  any  man  lo  sit  on  a  rail 
fence,  but  when  he  straddles  it.  with  his 
feet  off  the  ground,  then  his  real  trouble 
bcsins. 

That  Is  the  predicament  of  Chester 
Bowles,  of  the  O.  P.  A„  who  succeeded  our 
friend  of  the  "class  of  1933,"  who  tried 
to  do  a  good  job.  but  couldn't  get  coop- 
eration, and  was  smart  enough  to  get 
Cut  from  under  before  the  landslide. 


"Hie  O.  P.  A.  straddle  will  not  work. 
Its  pretensions  are  contradicted  and  con- 
travened by  Its  operations. 

Hero  Is  an  example:  While  I  was  tem- 
porarily in  Vermont  to  fill  a  speaking  en- 
gagement the  Governor  of  Vermont,  dis- 
gusted by  his  inability  to  get  an  action 
through  correspondence  with  th^O.  P.  A., 
wired  my  offl?e  to  request  me.  If  pof^lble. 
to  arrange  for  a  conference  for  him  with 
Mr.  Bowles.  In  my  absence,  my  aecre- 
taries  exhausted  themselves.  If  nobody 
else,  to  make  such  an  engagcniient. 

Tlie  Governor  arrived.  D-orirxg  hli 
presence  in  the  city  my  secretaries  again 
undertook  to  get  an  opportimlty  for  the 
Governor  of  a  sovereign  State  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Bowles  by  telephone  concerning  • 
matter  of  more  vital  interest  to  Mr. 
Bowles  than  to  the  Governor,  but  of 
great  consequence  not  only  to  the  people 
of  Vermont,  but  those  of  New  England. 
Such  a  conference  could  not  be  arranged, 
and  was  not. 

I  have  received  a  letter  frcmi  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  which  I  am  including 
herewith,  and  It  reads  as  follows: 

6TATK   or   VCXMOMT, 

Exixru-nvi  DiT.uiTMnrr. 

Montpelier,  October  11.  1943. 

Hon    Charles  A.  Pi-cmict. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washtngton.  D  C. 
DiAK  Chaklks:  I  attempted  through  your 
office,  while  I  was  in  Waihington.  to  have  a 
conference  with  Chester  Bowles  in  connec- 
tion with  the  butter  eltuatlon  In  Vermont. 
The  details  of  my  attempt  are  better  known 
to  your  ofBce  force  there  At  any  rate.  I  was 
unable  to  find  anyone  to  talk  to  except  down 
the  line  so  far  that  I  did  not  think  we  would 
accompUsii   my  errand 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  ycurs. 

WILLIAM  H.  Wills, 

Goi^ernor. 

Tlicre  are  a  lot  of  things  I  might  say. 
but  shall  not.  I  will  say  that  there  was 
no  justification  for  the  refusal  of  a  con- 
ference. No  man  is  so  big — except  in  his 
own  estimation — as  not  to  be  able  to  And 
10  minutes  for  a  conference  with  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  inside  a  48-hour 
limit,  if  he  wishes  to  talk  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State,  or  with  any  Member 
of  Congress. 

You  are  right  in  thinking  that  the  at- 
titude of  "the  people  be  damned"  per- 
meates the  whole  organization  from  the 
top  to  the  clerks  who  do  his  bidding. 

It  is  time  for  some  people  to  find  out 
that  thi.s  is  siiU  a  representative  govern- 
ment— not  an  autocracy,  nor  a  bu- 
reaucracy. 

It  is  true  that  the  OfBce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  not  remaini?d  within 
the  bounds  of  Itn  statutory  powers,  and 
ha.s  misinterpreted  the  languane  of  the 
act  so  as  to  arrogate  unto  itself  addi- 
tional powers  nowhere  granted  it  by  law 
and  has  administered  the  act  in  such 
fashion  as  to  cause  many  unnecessary 
hard.^hips  to  our  citizens. 

Some  of  the  methods  employed  by  its 
so-called  poUce  force,  as  Mr.  Smith's 
committee  so  well  says,  not  only  contra- 
vene statutory  safeguards  cf  private 
rights  but  even  Invade  the  field  of  im- 
munity guaranteed  by  the  Constii'jticn 
against  unlawful  searches  and  sea-aies. 
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The  commltt'^e  Is  to  be  commended  for 
the  work  It  has  done  and  for  the  com- 
prehensive repoil  it  has  made — House 
Report  No.  862. 

It.s  conclu.sion.  with  which  I  agree,  is 
e.^pecially  forceful,  viz: 

Ycur  commit;ei*  wi.'hes  to  reiterate  It.s  firm 
belief  HI14}  coiivic'.ion  that  both  ratKmlna;  and 
y:rire  control  are  vital  wartirrjc  neces.sitlcs 
It  has  no  wish  td  handicap  the  operation  of 
ciiher.  and  indctd,  where  nece.-:sary,  it  is 
ni'xi'.ius  to  ^trei.  'hen  tlicm.  In  ccnsc'iuence. 
your  ccmniittof  leronimenda,  that  the  Utws 
HDverning  the  O.T.ce  of  Price  Adn.lnl.strp.- 
t;on  be  amended  \n  stich  nr^anner  a.-5  to  rcta:n 
iipd  strengthen  i:.;ia*.l';n  control  and  nt  the 
rime  time  e!iinl:iate  the  abu.'^ey  and  Injus- 
t.ces  now  appaient.  A  revision  and  smipU- 
hca?  icn  of  the  iiKCs.  regulations,  and  orders 
I. J  th.it  agency  is  an  immediate  necessity  It 
fci.ouid  oe  pointed  cut  that  the  I'.legal  tbsurd. 
useless,  arid  ccnnirtlna  regulations  heretofore 
promuli:r.tcd  by  th.e  Oflfice  of  Price  Admliiis- 
tiatlon  are  rreaftig  such  great  confusion 
that  It  Is  inpo.-sible  for  the  average  clt.ren 
t'->  k:Tow  how  to  rcniply  This  situation  in- 
eviiahjy  tends  to  bring  the  law  into  contempt 
and  ridicule  and  creates  widespread  u.digna- 
tiun  and  resentment  amonjj  our  citizens 
bUfh  nn  U!.fi.rtun..te  .situation  will  ultima'cly 
load  to  a  cnnplete  break-down  cf  the  pr'ce- 
roi.trcl  law  .-nd  i-.cccj'sarily  retard  ti'.c  elec- 
tive prosec'."on  cf  tJhe  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ConRre.ss  ha.'>  control  of 
both  the  pur.M'  and  the  .sword,  and  it 
should  u.se  both  controls  to  scrape  from 
the  .ship  of  .««tate  the  barnacles  which  so 
definitely  impede  it,s  projjress. 

If  I  am  correctly  advised,  that  is  just 
^^•hat  is  going  to  be  done. 


Oratory  Vital  Wartime  Nf  cd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnciday.  November  17.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
P.rcoRD.  I  iQClude  the  following  article 
nppearing  in  the  Boston  Post  by  Henry 
Gillen: 

Ou\TORT  Vrr^L  Wartime  Need— Allies  For- 
TrNATE  IN  H»v:nc  Lcaoexs  Like  Roosevelt 
AND  Churchill  to  Guide  and  Inspire  Them 

I  By  Henry  GUlenl 

After  Dunkerqu*"  a  vulce  resounded  in  Eng- 
1  ind.  After  Poi'.:'.  Harbor  a  voice  resounded 
!n  the  United  Stale?  People,  shaken  and 
t.-ansflxed,  listened  People  heard,  rolled  tip 
their  sleeve.>,  and  said.    'We  will  beat  them." 

In  those  crimson  hour.s  which  came  to  the 
Eng:ish  and  American  people,  they  wanted  to 
liear  such  voices,  voices  strong  and  bold. 
voices  of  leaders,  voices  of  men  who  talked 
r.ith  their  f^sts  clenched  and  their  clilns  out, 
voices  of  determined  men.  doggi>d,  confident. 
Ri'.d  unafraid. 

If  they  had  r.ot  .spoken  when  skies  were 
red.  »hen  h(  pes  were  harried,  and  when 
hearts  were  k w.  If  in  their  places  there  had 
been  weaker  voices,  hesitant,  hysterical,  or 
helpless  wouid  we  now  be  as  near  to  victory? 
That,  no  one  cm  Judge.  But  no  one.  m  Ills 
cr  her  r.ght  rea«;  11,  can  say  that  we  are  any 
less  t>ecau»e  t.ic;.  :p.ike. 


When  the  historians  to  cr.rne  tabulate  the 
things  which  brouglit  the  final  triumph  to 
the  United  Nations,  wh :;i  thny  write  down 
our  a.s.«c;s  and  advantii^e.s  v  iiirh  won  the  lu'^i 
battle,  when  they  clir(irm.!e  the  manpower, 
courage,  indvistrlal  niicht  pfrsL-itrncy.  wea[)- 
on.-,  and  will,  let  them  include  the  oratory. 
It  was  no  secret  weapon  It  was  a  brand 
Excalibur.  bright  and  flashing  throughout. 
Btroni:,  "-ure,  and  superb. 

Oratory  is  one  of  the  arts  T;;e  w.ir  has 
drf-mphaplzed  the  arts  ns  subjects  in  the 
f-ch  'iiis.  The  stress  at  the  iiiOinont  Is  upon 
th''  i.cif nces.  because  wars  havr-  bocnme  scien- 
tific The  m  ichii.e  hH*-  made  w.ir  precise 
and  the  factors  can  b'-  figured  almost  to  the 
la.-^t   fraction 

M.itliematics.  physics,  chemistry,  and  other 
mcasur'.d  studies  naturally  overshadow  the 
\r.lue  and  Importance  to  the  weil-rouncied 
person  of  LTtin,  Greek,  ph.l'.^'iphy,  art  appre- 
cia'.lon.  poetry,  music,  atui  ihe  re.^t.  Young- 
sters who  seme  diiy  may  have  to  handle  the 
s-hde-rule  rt  tots  i  f  merhanii'ed  battle.  wiU 
be  better  i>reparpd  by  kiinw.ng  Euclid  than 
by  being  surpassing  m  Cicero. 

COMING    TUG    OF    WAR 

y.  t.  it  will  be  i.fglcct  If  a  moment  Is  not 
lound  for  the  sp«jken  wurd.  For  the  war  of 
weapons,  which  is  the  tight  for  freedom  at 
the  moment,  sonie  day  i&  going  to  become  a 
v.a:  of  words,  deftly  handled  as  a  rapier,  in 
the  tight  fcr  a  peace  that  will  l.u-t  beyond  the 
tm'.e  acam  when  a  new  genera:  :on  has 
giown  up 

It  will  be  more  tluoi  a  luh'  for  po.ice. 
The  currents  cf  varying  ideulogics  will  clash 
In  'the  battlefields  of  the  mind  "  The  forces 
unleashed  In  the  world  111  which  we  live  will 
not  be  blotted  out  completely  by  the  stroke  u! 
the  pen  or  the  peace  treaty.  These  forces 
Will  still  have  supporters.  Just  as  after  tl.e 
last  War  many  who  thought  that  nui^m  w.is 
right  still  clung  to  that  belief  and  .starttd 
another  one 

Democracy  will  loOrn  stiprenie  and  win 
many  new  champions  and  supporters  wh.o 
did  not  dare  speak  before.  But  other  ocracus 
ar.d  isms  will  be  kept  alive  by  eld  guards, 
uiiderground.  perhaps,  but  till  potent.  And 
It  has  been  the  experience  that  champlfms  of 
other  isms  have  displayed  In  the  past  a  fine 
faculty  for  public  speakinjj,  are  skilled  in  de- 
bare  and  by  their  eloquence  oftentimes  su- 
perficially convincing.  • 

MUST  learV;  to  talk 

Into  the  world  of  tomorrow  will  troop  the 
youngsters  of  today.  It  will  be  well  to  know- 
geometry,  the  properties  of  water,  how  many 
ribs  are  in  the  human  body,  what  Is  a  ful- 
crum, and  why  we  have  storms.  But  if  men 
or  women  arise  who  have  the  pov.er  to  shift 
multitudes  by  the  sound  of  their  voices  and 
the  placement  of  words  It  will  take  more 
than  .ilgebra  and  metecrol  ey  to  unc'>nvince 
tho^e  temporarily  led  away 

Voung  folks  can  be  tau^iit  to  spe.ik,  and 
fen  If  they  never  have  the  opportunity  to 
1-^ad  people  with  their  vo-oes  alone,  thty  will 
at  least  not  sufftr  the  bitter  embarrassmei.t, 
when  called  upon  at  a  house  party  or  town 
meeting,  of  being  forced  to  say.  'I  am  sorry. 
but  I  cannot  talk  " 

Yes:  they  can  be  tau'.;ht  to  talk.  But  they 
car.not  be  taught  to  become  great  orators. 
That  call."!,  as  does  writin<:  poetry,  pamtir.s. 
or  composing  music,  for  in.'^plratlon.  And  ns 
tlie  poet  derives  from  reading  the  poetry  of 
the  n^-^sters.  the  painter  from  studying  grc.tt 
pamtinss.  and  the  composer  from  listening  to 
musical  mr.fiterpieces.  so  the  embryo  orator 
Improves  from  listening  to  the  established 
ones  speak. 

KARE    OPrCRTtNlTT 

At  the  moment  children  and  young  folks 
have  the  rare  opportunity  of  hearing  with 
frequency  two  men  who  will  be  remembered 
I  .>ng  after  our  time,  not  so  much  probably 
lot  the  ofllces  tlicy  held  but  for  'he  things 


which  tiiey  said.  Fcr  the  speeches  will  be 
handed  down,  and  generations  from  now 
youths  Will  recite  ringing  excerpts  in  dec- 
lamation contests  throughout  the  English- 
t-peakmg  parts  of  the  globe. 

But  as  they  can  inspire  others  to  emulate 
tliem.  these  men  themselves  had  their  in- 
spirations. Pre^id^nt  R(X)sevelt  had  his.  a 
number  of  good  ones  in  his  party  before 
him,  chief  am. a-.g  thim,  one  of  the  best, 
whom  he  folkw.d  with  devotion  when  alive 
and  has  never  forgotten  .=  ince  he  died.  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  And  Woodrow  Wilson's  grow- 
Intj  greatneR.s  i.s  due  more  to  the  things  he 
said,  perhaps,  than  to  his  deeds. 

Prune  Miiuster  Churchill  also  h.id  his  In- 
.spiration.  and.  odUly  enough,  his  in.spiration 
was  an  American,  an  American  from  Ireland, 
born  In  Sligo.  who  came  to  this  country,  be- 
caiTie  a  citizen,  served  several  terms  as  a 
Congressman,  was  many  times  a  power  tor 
good,  and  throutjii  his  useful  life  held  multi- 
tudes spellbound  fcr  hours  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  oratory— Bourke  Cockran. 

FIRST   MEETING 

Winston  Churchill  was  In  his  twenties 
when  he  ftr.-t  met  him.  The  young  Church- 
ill, eneruetlc  and  ambitious,  torn  between 
the  desire  to  be  a  soldier  and  a  writer,  de- 
termined as  well  as  destined  to  be  great,  wa,- 
on  h.s  way  to  Cuba  to  fight  with  the  Span- 
iards befoi-e  the  turn  of  the  century.  He 
traveled  there  by  way  of  New  York,  and,  m 
Manhattan.  Mr  Cockran.  a  friend  of  his 
mother's  family,  took  him  In  charge  durinij 
that,  his  first  visit  to  America. 

"It  was  the  first  time."  says  Rene  Kraus 
In  his  biography  of  Churchill,  "that  Winston 
Churchill  had  ever  heard  the  dynamic  Amcri- 
c.in  lant;uaae  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  Its 
best  speakers  In  that  age.  Even  during  his 
early  days  he  had  a  fine  ear  for  the  power  of 
huiguage  winch  later  was  to  be  his  special 
we;ipon 

"He  had  never  heard  such  conversation  as 
Mr  Cockran.s  "either  in  point,  in  rotundity, 
in  antithesis,  or  In  comprehension,'  Even  in 
decides  later  he  felt  that  he  had  never  met 
another  speaker  with  the  acuteness  and  the 
Individu.ili'y  of  this  American  politician 
This  New  York  politician,  more  than  any 
other  man.  serv  d  as  Winston  Churchill's 
iUixlel  " 

TWO    STYLES 

Tiie  advantage  of  the  young  folk  listening 
to  the  Presidep.t  or  the  Prime  Minister  l- 
that  tliey  have  a  choice  of  two  styles  of 
public  speaking  One  is  modern,  American, 
delivered  m  almost  a  conversational  way,  but 
with  eloquent  and  forceful  emphasis  on  the 
points  to  be  made.  In  language  clear  and 
ui,d'"'standab!e  to  the  average  man. 

Churchill,  (>n  the  other  hand.  Is  a  throw- 
hack  to  the  Webster  school  of  which  Cockian 
was  a  more  modern  exemplar.  His  words 
drip  eloquence.  Eich  sent' nee  Is  polished 
ht.rature.  Wh.ie  he  is  at  his  best  with  the 
speech  prepaied  beforehand  and  memorized, 
he  demonstrated  on  his  recent  visit  to  Har- 
vard University,  with  a  handful  of  notes, 
that  extemporaneously,  he  Is  also  a  master 

But  both  champiL^ns  of  the  art  demon- 
strate one  thing  In  common  besides  voices 
which  impinge  on  ilie  miiid  and  hold  the 
attention,  u  thing  which  makes  an  oratnr 
great  and  which  emhryo  orators  often  over- 
lock.  There  ij  more  to  oratory  than  vo.ce  or 
gesture,  words  or  phrases  stiung  in  a  liiie  like 
ra'iidrops  on  a  telegraph  wire. 

Behind  the  words  there  must  be  thoughts 
arul  the  thoughts  can  hardly  be  those  of 
£  imcone  else  The  idea.s  may  be,  and  gen- 
e-ally are.  for  there  are  lew  new  ideas  In  the 
v.orld.  Man  has  been  thinking  a  long  time 
But  what  the  individual  who  is  speaking 
thiiiks  about  the  things  that  is  his  topic,  la 
what  holds  and  stirs  the  applause  for  orators 
A'-.d  good  speakers,  honest,  sincere,  and  con- 
vii.c.ng,  must  be  thinkers. 
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Answering  Mr.  pHltoB  Lewis,  Jr.,  on 

Sub&idJes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

C9 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Tuesday,  November  16,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  address  delivered  by  m.e 
November  15,  1943.  over  Mutual  Broad- 
ca.sting  System  radio  network  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.: 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you  tonight  about  food  subsidies,   . 

The  air  waves  which  bring  this  message 
to  ycu  are  not  the  personal  property  ut  cor- 
pora,ion.3  which  use  them.  Neither  do  they 
belong  to  any  commentator,  or  to  the  spon- 
sors which  hire  him.  And  when,  night  after 
nieht.  you  hear  froni  this  microphone  a  cru- 
Fr.de  pgalnst  food  subsidies,  there  Is  an  af- 
firmative obligation  upon  those  who  control 
these  channels  of  expression  either  to  keep 
the  ccnuncntators  out  of  politics,  or  else  to 
permit  others  an  equal  opportunity  to  an- 
sv.-er  them.  Radio  is  not  lice  when  any  one 
Indi.idual  can  reach  ycu  night  ifter  night 
with  partisan  utterances  and  expressions  cf 
pcr^^ojial  prejudice. 

I  am  not  going  to  engage  In  personalities 
In  the  brief  tinre  allotted  to  me  to  discuss 
tnis  Important  question  of  food  subsidies. 
If  it  appears  that  I  am  making  a  political 
speech.  I  have  no  apologies  to  make,  because 
I  am  simply  aiifwcnng  seme  of  the  political 
arguments  you  bear  every  night  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

You  don't  have  to  take  my  word  for  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  political  issue  pm^-  and 
simple.  I  will  call  as  a  witness  that  distin- 
guished news  columnist.  Raymond  Cliippir, 
who  was  voted  by  his  colleagues  In  the 
Washington  press  pallery  as  the  fiurest  and 
be.-t  i'lformed  columnist  writing  about  na- 
tional cflalrs. 

N'-'w,  if  you  don't  want  to  take  r.y  word, 
let  Mr.  Ful'ton  Lew-is  tell  yr  u  what  Washing- 
ton and  the  country  think  about  Ray  Clap- 
per's ability  af^  a  reporter  and  ob^ervei 

Last  week  Mr  Clapper,  In  endorsmir  the 
adminlstiRtion'9  food-subsidy  p!..n.  said: 

"The  trouble  Is  that  large  g.-oups  want  to 
get  rid  of  all  Government  controls  They 
want  the  lid  off  prices.  They  are  fighting  to 
end  subsidies  now.  Thus  powerful  political 
pressure  has  been  created  en  Congress.  Re- 
publicans have  joined  in  '  Several  Republi- 
cans on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee were  undcrstocd  to  have  favored  continu- 
ing subsidies,  but — and  I  want  the  listeners 
to  get  this  particularly— after  having  lunch 
with  Joe  Martin,  they  unanimously  went 
a:5»iinst  the  administration." 

So  there  you  have  It,  my  friends,  we  are 
engaged  In  a  desperate  politicul  fight, 
launched  and  led  by  the  Republican  Party. 
A  few  Democrats  en  the  committee  Joined 
w.th  the  solid  Republican  group  only  after 
the  prohibition  against  subsidies  was  re- 
moved against  certain  crops. 

Mr.  Clapper  reports  further  as  to  the  Re- 
publican  attitude   on    subsidies: 

"OS  with  price  control.  Let  everytXJdy 
collect  all  the  traffic  will  bear.  That's  the 
game  about  to  be  put  over  in  Washington." 

Yes.  that's  the  Republican  game  unless 
Presidenc  Roosevelt  and  his  Eupporters  can 
8top  It  These  political  enemies  of  the  Presi- 
dent give  a  kind  of  lip  service  to  his  brilliant 
leadership  in  the  world  crisis.    They  applaud 


the  magnificent  dlplcmatlc  triumphs  cf  that 
great  sta.esmun,  Cordcil  Hull.  Yet  on  the 
home  front  they  stab  our  ijreat  Commander 
in  Chief  in  the  back  in  order  to  gain  political 
advantage.  It  is  a  reckless  and  trifijng  poUcy 
that  would  thus  gamble  with  the  country's 
future.  And  mark  you  well,  if  the  Repub- 
licans have  their  way.  we  will  have  a  t-pec- 
tacle  of  v.ages  and  prices  chasing  each  other 
in  a  mad  race  to  d.sastcr. 

E\ery  argument  agAin^t  war-fo^d  subsidies 
can  be  easily  answered.  I  will  select  the  aigti- 
ment  that  is  macie  the  mcst  frequently  by  Mr. 
Fulton  Lewis  on  this  pr^-gram.  cme  of  th.e 
must  popular  and  one  of  tlie  most  misleading 
:\r:;umciils.  He  says  that  suk>sidles  are  in- 
fiationary  because  the  subsidy  money  must  be 
boriowcd  and  in  audition  cur  returning  s^l- 
d:e:s  will  have  to  pay  it  with  Interest.  The 
answer  is  that  the  Government  Is  buying 
much  mure  than  50  percent  of  'he  commodi- 
ties that  a-e  subsidized  and  for  every  dollar 
paid  in  a  subsidy  the  consumers  Including  the 
Government  are  saved  from  $5  to  »30.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  only  good  sense  but  good  busi- 
ness as  well,  fcr  the  Government  to  spend  f  1 
on  a  subsidy  to  keep  frcm  Increasing  the  cost 
of  the  war  purchases  from  $2  50  to  $15.  which 
would  also  have  to  be  borrowed  and  paid  back 
with  Interest.  If  a  subsidy  is  t>ad.  in  this 
case  at  least,  it  is  better  to  accept  something 
bad  to  keep  from  being  compelled  to  tuke 
something  much  worse. 

The  Government  Ijeinp  the  largest  pur- 
chaser Will  be  helped  the  most  but  if  any  class 
of  ccn.sumers  will  be  provided  wuth  additional 
purchasing  power  that  might  become  Infla- 
tionary through  this  method  it  can.  and  will 
be.  siphoned  off  in  the  form  ol  taxes  and  paid 
on  our  huge  national  debt. 

Let  me  describe  to  you  the  consequences  of 
this  Republican  proposal  which  would  tor- 
pedo the  farmers  support -price  program  aid 
pick  the  consumers'  pockets  I  have  time  to 
only  sketch  a  few  of  the  results.  So,  I  6..y 
first  to  you  housewives: 

If  the  price  of  ham  goes  up  10  cent*  a 
pound,  th.ank  the  Republicans  and  their  radio 
spokesmen 

If  veal  cutlets  gc  up  6  cents  a  pound,  thark 
the  Republicans  and  their  radio  spokesmen. 
If  the  pi  ice  cf  butter  goes  up  10  cents  a 
pound,  if  milk  poes  up  3  cents  a  quart,  canned 
vegetables  10  ptrccnt.  sliced  bacon  a  nckel  a 
pound,  bread  2  cents  a  loaf,  sugar  a  cent  a 
pi  und.  thank  Mr.  Joe  Martiv.  his  Republican 
cohcrts.  and  his  radio  spokesmen. 

I  ask  you  workingmen.  if  you  will  con- 
tinue to  acctpt  stabilization  of  your  wagca, 
if  the  pncc-  of  food  goes  up?  The  ai.swtr 
is  obvious  If  labor  leaders  urge  you  to  de- 
mand higher  wages,  the  RepubUcans  and 
llicir  spokesmen  are  responsible.  Of  coi-rse 
I  deplore  the  unjustified  surrender  to  that 
naMonal  menace.  John  L.  Lewis.  But  are 
we  going  to  throw  oveib«,iard  the  stabiliza- 
tion program  because  this  ruthlesa  and  ir- 
responsible leader  of  1  percent  of  our  work- 
ers has  held  a  pistol  to  his  country  s  head 
in  the  hour  of  its  supreme  crisis? 

Tht-  bill  proposed  by  the  Republlcana  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  would 
eliminate  aU  food  subsidies  as  of  January 
1  1944.  This  Republican  New  Year's  gift 
to  the  country  would  be  a  10  percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  your  market  l>asket.  But 
would  it  step  there?  Of  course  not.  As 
wages  are  Incrtas.d.  prices  again  go  up. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  spiral  except  ruin 
and  misery  and  hardship  for  us  all. 

If  the  bill  as  proposed  Ijy  the  Republicans 

If  ad'Tted.  there  is  only  one  other  alternative 

to  letting  food  costs  go  up.     And  that  is  to 

let  farm  prices  go  down.    80  I  say  tc  you 

j    fi.rmers; 

If  ycu  bring  your  bogs  to  market  and  get 
only  8  ceriu  a  pound,  blame  the  Repul>- 
licans. 

If  you  bring  yotir  beef  cattle  to  the  auction 
pens  and  get  only  0  cenu  toz  good  ateen, 
blame  U^e  Republicans. 


If  milk  cnes  down  50  centa  a  hundrcd- 
wi  liTht  or  more,  if  your  vegetable  crops,  your 
wiicat.  and  ether  commodities  aie  reduced 
In  price,  you  can  blame  the  Republican  Party 
which  w-uulrt,  ns  I  have  said,  gamble  witb 
the  Naiion  s  welfare  in  a  reckle.'s  and  shame- 
ful ciMispiracy  to  rise  to  power  frcm  the 
cinlusion  and  the  anarchy  which  would  at- 
t'lid  the  abandonment  of  stabilization. 

No.  my  friends,  let  us  not  be  deluded.  You 
are  the  inttiided  victim  of  a  diabolical  pxjllt- 
ical  plot.  That  plot  has  a  single  aim:  80  to 
confuse  and  bewilder  the  American  people 
that  they  will  be  unwittingly  escorted  Into 
the  m.idnesB  and  folly  of  inflation. 

Out  of  the  chaos  which  follow*  Inflation, 
these  conspirators  hope  for  the  dlseatlafac- 
t.on  which  may  lead  to  the  election  cf  a 
Republican  President  in  1M4.  For  this  pvir- 
pc-e,  the  Republican  consplrat^^rs  are  willing 
to  toss  to  the  wolves  of  inflation  the  farmers 
of  America,  the  laboring  people  of  America, 
and  the  .soldiers  of  America,  along  with  their 
wives,  their  mothers,  and  their  children  who 
miL-t  live  upon  a  few  dollars  a  mouth  while 
food  prices  and  wages  will  soar. 

Who  are  the.se  conspirators?  They  are  th« 
same  Republicans  who  sired  the  speculative 
ergy  of  the  twenties  and  the  depression  of  the 
thirties.  They  are  the  same  Republicans  who 
stotxl  idly  by  while  the  farms  and  homesteads 
of  this  N.ition  went  on  the  auction  bhKk  m 
one  continuous  procession  of  bankruptcy 
sales.  They  are  the  same  Republicans  who 
forced  the  farmer  to  tisc  his  grain  for  fuel  and 
arrogantly  tcld  him  to  eat  his  cotton.  They 
are  the  same  RepubUcans  whose  «^nly  an.-^wer 
to  the  unemployment  and  misery  of  Amer- 
ica's unemployed  was  written  in  the  cold  stiel 
of  baycneu-  aimed  at  the  breasts  of  men  who 
fough.t  to  defend  this  Nation  In  World  W.ir 
No.  1  They  are  the  same  Republicans  who 
made  Federal  funds  available  to  feed  a  hun- 
gry mule  or  a  hungry  hcg.  biit  declared  It  un- 
American  to  feed  a  hungry  hero  s  wife  or 
baby 

Their    con.-^piracy    must   fail.     During    the 
war   in    which   our    Independence   was   won, 
there  were  cynical  and  ambitious  men  who 
con  pired  arninst  Washington.     Thank  God 
their  conspiracy  failed  and  this  Nation  was 
t    born.     Dunnp  the  First  World  War.  a  littla 
'    group  of  willful  men  conspired  for  partisan 
i    advantage    against    Woodrow    Wilson,    and 
struck  him  down  at  the  very  hour  of  free- 
dom's triumph.     Their  conspiracy  succeeded 
snd  because  cf  its  success,  cur  boy%  are  dying 
tcday. 

It  hs  a  conspiracy  to  betray  the  fighting 
men  of  America  by  lowering  ruthles»ly  the  In- 
adequate living  standards  of  their  dependent 
families.  It  Is  a  conspiracy  to  betray  the 
farmers  cf  America  into  another  panic  offer- 
ing them  the  fool's  gold  of  inflation.  It  ia 
a  conspiracv  which  will  promote  strikes  and 
slow-downSTby  forcing  the  working  people  of 
America  Into  the  unrest  and  bitterneaa  of 
clft.'«  warfare  It  ia  a  conspiracy  which  w.il 
crucify  the  mUllons  of  humble  people — the 
school  teachers,  the  policemen  and  flremen. 
tlie  Government  employees,  the  preachers, 
the  clerks  and  bookkeepers — and  all  othera 
who  must  live  upon  fixed  Incomes. 

Those  who  seek  to  enlist  you  In  this  con- 
spiracy are  your  enemies.  They  may  scelc 
to  seduce  ycu  with  soft  words;  they  may  pose 
as  objective  and  nonpartisan  reporteri;  but 
behind  them  lurk  the  sinister  force*  of  po- 
litical conspiracy. 

Tonight,  in  all  serlousneaa,  I  call  upon  you 
to  rebuke  the  conspirator*.  Rise  In  your 
might  and  let  your  Representatlvea  know 
that  ycu  w-ant  them  to  support  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  his  aids  in  their  battle 
to  "hold  the  line."  Make  your  aentlmenU 
known  in  no  uncertain  terms  and  fOU  will 
write  a  gilt-edged  Insurance  policy  fcr  your 
children  and  your  country. 
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Uncle  Sam,  Driller? 


REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAViN 

or   FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  November  17.  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
tail  the  alteniion  of  the  Members  of  the 
Hjuse  to  an  ediional  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Sun  entitled  "Unc'e  Sam. 
Driller?" 

Mr.  Speftker  ihr  editorial  rrf<^rrcd  to 
fo"ow>: 

I  From   the   N.-w    York   Sun   o(    November   1, 

19431 

NO  OIL  PmCE  INCP.EASt 

Denying  a  prlcp  Increase  of  35  cents  a 
,b:'.rr"l  tn  crude;  til  recommended  by  the  Pe- 
t  c.!eum  Admlntstra^ion  for  War  Fred  M 
V::i"nn.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  ur^es  instead  financial  incen- 
tive.s  to  encourage  wildcat  rtrillinR  and  main- 
tenance of  stnpper  wells  that  Is.  those  where 
production  Is  Upfrnn;  oft  Judge  Vinson 
srgues  that  If  c:i:de-cil  prices  are  increa^^ed 
g,''f.e:ally.  the  benefit  will  go  to  wells  o'jw 
pro<Uirins!  at  a  prof\*  a«  well  as  to  new  wells 
bronwiht  in  bv  thp  incentive  of  a  higher  price 
H.»  estimate  i<i  tnat  higher  crude-cU  prices 
would  cost  cou'umers  I5OO.OOO.0O0  a  year. 
0:;e  of  tlie  princ:pal  consumers  is  the  Fed- 
eral Crovrrnment  buying  ell  products  fcr  use 
m  th?  war 

Until  t!)e  pjojrram  recommended  by  Judge 
Vln.«.'n  takes  nu-n-  dranlte  shape,  criticism 
n-!r.y  be  witJiht'o.  but  there  certninly  is  clear 
Ind'Cfttidii  That  it  will  rest  on  the  favorite 
n\e!hL>d  (  f  new  ciealers--the  subsidy.  A 
d miinant  factor  in  keeping  drwn  wildcat 
driUlng  l.«  tl'.e  uicreased  cost  cf  operations. 
The  an?umen'  for  an  increase  in  the  price 
cf  crude  oil  is  that  It  would  provide  nn  In- 
centive for  v.i'd.at  operations  dc^plte  thr--e 
Increased  co  t.«;  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
fubsidy  were  pr.ivided  it  would  have  to  be 
paid  whether  toe  wildcatters  strurk  oil  or  nut. 
Otherv  ise  U  would  provide  no  more  Incentive 
for  exploration  than  new  exi.st.s  Thus  Uncle 
&am,  as  nnancil  agent  for  the  same  crn- 
sizn.ers  whvm  Ju:l?e  Vir..'^.^n  seel:s  to  protect, 
v.ould  be  p«y;:'.<  a  subsidy  for  the  dilUin; 
cf  dry  wells  Thr*  application  of  a  sutitUlv 
to  fift  tiie  Ia,«.t  l.Mrrol  of  oil  cut  of  stripper 
welN  mjKl-.t  be  more  defensible,  but  tl-.e 
hlRhe.^t  COS'  of  t::e  oil  would  be  hroutht 
liome  to  the  taxp.ivcr  Just  as  siirely  as  if  a 
price  increiie  li.id  been  granted 

JiidKe  Vir.svin  exp.esscd  the  hoflg  that  more 
foreign  oil  may  be  available  and  that  the 
Texas  fields  may  be  broupht  to  their  ma.xi- 
nium  yield  The.-e  are  factors  rather  remote 
f r  )n'  the  price  question  but  they  have  a 
bearing  on  tmal  settlement  of  the  whole 
problem 

I  From    tlie   New   York   Sun   of   November   5. 
19431 

CMCLE   S.^M.   DRIUZK? 

If  the  New  Deal  is  toying  with  the  Idea  of 
paying  a  subsidy  to  encourage  wildcat  drill- 
ing for  otl.  It  ought  also  to  toy  with  available 
■tatlstlca  0:1  tbLs  year  s  drilling  Thsse  show 
that  approxlmateiy  85  percent  of  the  wildcat 
wella  drilled  to  far  ihis  jrear  were  dry  holes 
knd  that  only  11  percent  were  oil  producers. 
The  large  element  of  risk  In  wildcat  drilling 
U  clearly  demonstrated  What  is  not  so  clear 
Is  Just  how  the  Government  would  be  ex- 
jject.Nl  to  behave  ns  a  partner  In  the  risks. 
Would  It  set  a  hmlt  beyond  which  no  well 


could  be  driven?  Woii'd  it  r.mic  :t«  Si.nn- 
c:al  ba- :::i.g  on  earh  er.ti  p- i-e.^  Wculd  it 
select  The  s.t.^s?  Would  M'-'mbers  of  Con- 
gress denvind  allocation  cf  subsidies  to  the 
oil-producm?  States  on  the  ba.'-is  of  past  pro- 
diicTicii?  Numerous  cjuesnons  of  this  sort 
are  bound  to  ari.se  when  Ui:cle  S.^m  s  name  is 
m^nti.  i.ecl  as  a  pos.siblf  partner  in  so  risky 
a  business  as  wudcatting. 


An  Excellent  Appointment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  II  MNiilS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESEN  F A  1 1\  ES 

Wednesday.  Nuicrnbcr  17.  iy43 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Spt-ak.-r.  und.M 
lea.f  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Calumet.  Chicago,  HI.,  of 
November  13.  1943: 

AN    EXCELLENT    APPOI  .\T.V  E.NT 

Prior  to  tlie  entrance  of  tlie  Un"ed  S'.ates 
into  the  war — during  the  period  we  were 
operating  the  defence  program  -and  smre 
Peail  Harbor  this  column  li.t.~  praised  numer- 
ous policies  feiig;.iested  by  Bernard  M  Batucli, 
who.se  record  for  past  decade.~  as  a  great  prac- 
tical economist  has  tn-en  uutstandini;.  His 
appointment  by  James  F  Byri.cs.  War  Mobili- 
zation Director,  to  co<irriinate  Government 
agenrlei!-  In  the  war  and  prepaie  tor  the  s(  lu- 
tion  of  post-war  prcblens  is  splendid 

A  thorough  student  of  .ind  experienced  in 
economic  affnlrs  during  the  proiiucrive  pe- 
riod cf  his  73  years  Mr  Baruch  ha<5  bff'n 
advi.-.er  to  several  President.?  of  b(v. h  parties 
on  dome.'^tic  and  world  m.ittcrs  Dunn'; 
World  War  No.  1  he  was  the  head  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  and  indications  point  to 
his  n?w  appointment  as  similar  to  that  of 
the  'a.--t  v^'ar.  During  tl-e  prosecution  of 
WorLI  War  No.  1  hi.-  coui.-el  *as  continually 
so;ight    and   heeded 

Popularly  called  "Barnev,"  Mr  Baruch  at 
the  ini"eptiOn  of  the  period  whon  v.ar  pro- 
duction started  rolling  and  pay  roils  swelling. 
sensed  the  threat  of  infl.U'>r.  He  advocated 
prompt  establishment  of  cpiIip.s;?  on  both 
coniiiT'ciities  and  waue'.  to  curb  it  His  tid- 
vice  went  unheeded  As  tlie  head  of  the 
Baruch  committee  on  the  rubber  pr'  blem, 
which  had  been  Krowinij  sericu-lv  nciite  iis 
time  wctit  on.  he  devised  tb.e  mea.-ures  for 
producing  synthetic  rubber  clearly  and 
promptly  William  JefTers  was  then  named 
as  director  of  the  agency  to  put  those  meas- 
ures into  efTect.  a  task  tliat  \v.\s  administerod 
equally    as    promptly    and    efflcicntly 

Since  the  post  taken  over  by  Mr  Baruch 
Is  by  appointment  of  War  Mobilization  Di- 
rector Byrnes,  our  Interpretation  is  that  h.s 
functions  will  be.  throughout  the  war's  dura- 
tion, to  more  thoroughly  perfect  all  units  of 
mobilization,  and  continue  on  during  the 
post-war  period  to  adapt  them  to  reconstruc- 
tion purposes  In  boih  phases  h.is  rich  ex- 
perlencv  capabilities,  and  sound  Judement 
for  which  he  Is  universally  admired  by  busi- 
nessmen, financial  men.  statesmen,  and  the 
public  in  general  are  inspirational 

The  heads  of  the  numerous  agencies  that 
will  come  under  his  scope  should  welccmo  tlie 
coordinating  aid  of  Mr.  Baruch.  Not  alone. 
during  the  remaining  period  of  the  war.  we 
feel,  should  these  bureaus  profit  by  his  ef- 
forts, but  in  the  gravely  important  era  after 
the  war  will  the  affairs  of  these  units  be 
facilitated  and  expedited  thereby.     That  the 


post-w.ir  pn  blrrns  arc  to  be  treated  by  Mr. 
B.iruch  III  addition  to  those  cf  tlie  current 
war  peruxl.  is  s.-^nnc.int.  It  Indicates  thut 
mobilization  mea.surcs  for  the  reconstruc- 
tiiin  era  are  being  planned  by  the  adminis- 
tration 

Our  regret  is  that  Bernaid  M  Baiu..h  en- 
ters Into  the  picture  of  assuming  nn  im- 
portant cfflcial  role  so  tardily.  As  coordina- 
tor of  a  group  cf  vital  war  aeencies  that  !0 
often  have  confusfdlv  floundered  and  coun- 
teracted each  other's  functions  he  could  ha\e 
been  of  tnefumable  value  to  the  wa.--  cffc  r* 
As  it  is.  from  his  pun-lnvitlng.  unofRr-ial 
office — a  park  bench — his  wise  and  deliber- 
ated counsel  has  been  timely,  con.structive. 
and  exceedingly  helptul  We  repeat  as  ue 
wrot.?  many  months  ago,  there  has  been  l.ir 
too  little  advantage  taken  cf  much  cost'y 
experience  derived  from  mllltury  and  produc- 
tion operations  m  World  War  No.  1.  and  ■  f 
such  economic  veterar.s  as  "Barney'    B;;ri:;  h 


Reclamation  and  the  Missouri  Basin 


rXTKNSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

ol-    NORIH    DAKOT.^ 

IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  yovember  17.  1V43 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Spcalzcr.  the  Nalicn 
ha.s  finally  .i\\  aki-ned  to  the  fai.t  of  tiic 
nei't'.s.siiy  of  dfvcloping  the  Mi.s.soini 
River  Ba.sm.  IL  ha.s  become  conscious  of 
the  enormous  pos.sibilitie.s  in  consfrviiiK 
and  iiNint:  the  waters  of  the  Mi.s.soiui 
River  m  the  production  of  wealth,  power, 
and  navmation.  a^  well  as  in  the  pre- 
M'liiion  cf  flood.s.  by  utilization  of  the 
surplus  waters.  Therefore,  it  pive.s  me 
pleasure  to  insert  here  an  address  by 
William  E.  VVarne.  A.^si.^tant  Comm!.-;- 
sioner.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Wash- 
ineion,  D  C  ,  before  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  tho  Nonh  Dakota  Reclamation 
A.s.-.ociation  at  Valley  Cily,  N.  D^k.  The 
addre.ss  follows: 

I  am  glad  that  I  could  get  away  Inmi  Wabh- 
Ington  and  come  cut  West  to  meet  with  >•  u 
people  of  North  Dakota.  I  si'y  this  not  m 
any  sense  of  deprccatKiii  of  the  N.itKJi.,il 
Capital  or  cf  tlie  serious-miiidi.d  men  ai.cl 
women  who  labor  there  in  the  operation  .  f 
your  Government.  I  say  It  rather  b:^cau^p  I 
have  always  admired  the  perseverance  ai  cl 
vision  of  the  people  of  the  Flickertail  Slate, 
and  I  have  n^'t  heietofore  had  the  oppoi- 
tunity  to  be  with  you.  The  legend  of  pio- 
neering in  North  Dakota  Is  still  frc-h.  and, 
being  the  seiti  of  a  pioneer  on  an  irrigated 
farm  in  a  southwestern  desert.  I  am  inter- 
ested In  your  history 

American  pioneers  did  nut  have  easy  ta.-ks 
anywhere,  whether  they  followed  the  Indian 
trails  throuch  tlie  Allcghenies,  built  sod  huts 
in  the  plains  or  pitched  tents  In  the  deserts 
to  a-.sist  m  the  winning  of  an  empire.  Cer- 
tainly the  early  settlers  of  North  Dakota  were 
no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  They  won  through 
against  severe  winters  and  recurring  droughts 
in  summer  until  today  you  have  a  right  to 
look  forward  v.ith  confidence  to  a  brighter 
and  better  future. 

North  Dakota  and  other  Plains  States  ct 
the  Missouri  River  Ba.sin  are  endowed  with 
hardy,  resourceful  people.  The  soils  of  this 
region  will  compare  favorably  with  any  In  th» 
entire  United  States.  But  these  plains  He  In 
a  zone  between  the  arid  west  and  the  humid 
east   in  which  from  year  to   year  your   for- 
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tunes  wax  or  wane  in  accordance  with  an- 
nn-.l  variations  in  a  scant  average  rainlall. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  come  to 
thiiirc  of  any  erea  that  receives  on  the  aver- 
Pte  less  than  20  inrhes  of  rain  a  year  as  being 
and.  or,  :f  the  deficiency  be  irhcht.  femlarid. 
We  say  that  in  ai.d  or  semiaild  re'.;lons  gen- 
cal  farming  and  close  settlement  are  not 
secure  unleas  there  be  irrigation  The  20- 
Inrii  riiiiifall  line  splits  off  into  The  humid 
70ne  a  few  eastern  counties  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  It  puts  the  icst  of  the  State  m 
the  semiand  belt 

The  rainfall  aveiage  It  is  true,  ranges  up 
pretty  close  to  20  inches  over  much  of  eastern 
North  Dakota,  shading  off  only  cradiially  as 
you  go  west.  And  while  the  figure  cf  20 
incl'Ps  is  somewhat  arbitrarily  chosen  to  mark 
tlie  dividing  l^v.e  between  and  and  humid  cli- 
mat'.'s  iti  our  country,  it  Is  touch-and-go  In 
most  parts  of  North  Dikota  and  in  large  sec- 
tions of  other  Plains  State?  of  the  Missouri 
Bas.n.  Slitjht  departures  from  the  rainfall 
norm  make  very  big  differences  Fluctua- 
tions in  rainfall  here  may  not  be  even  so 
great,  when  measured  In  inches,  as  in  most 
States  of  the  Union.  But  when  you  fall 
short  here  only  a  little,  you  drop  below  the 
critical  point  at  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
grow  crops  without  irrigation,  and  tod.iy  you 
have  very  little  irrigation. 

I  am  not  the  first  speaker  to  make  this 
point  before  a  meeting  in  North  Dakota.  So 
many  have  come  and  told  you  these  things, 
winch  you  live  with  every  year,  that  you  may 
be  growing  tired  of  hearing  them  said.  How- 
ever, one  engaged  in  irrigation — in  the  con- 
servation and  Uc-e  of  our  water  resources- 
will  not  concede  that  the.se  things  can  be 
said  too  often  nor  understood  too  well. 
MaJ.  John  Wesley  Power,  at  your  constitu- 
tional convention  more  than  50  years  ago, 
pointed  out  your  peculiar  climatic  situation 
when  he  urged  upon  the  founding  fathers  of 
North  Dakota  a  forward-locking  public  policy 
with  respect  to  conservation  of  the  waters  In 
your  streams  for  irrigation. 

Powell   was   a   seer,  which    I   am   not.     He 
foresaw  some  of  the  experiences  that  ycu  of 
this  Generation  h.ive  now  lived  through.     It 
Is  a  rather  plt-a.sant  human  failing  that  we 
always    anticipate    the    bist.      In    years    of 
plentiful  raiiiiall  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that 
the  worst  is  over  atid  that  it  will  continue    I 
to  rain  as  needed.     But  one  doe.s  not  need  to    I 
b?  a  prophet  to  warn  you  that  in  this  region    I 
droutjhts  will  occur  asain,  droughts  as  sever->    j 
at  least  of  any  known  to  have  occurred  here 
in  the  pa.st. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  like  tl-..-'  motto  of  your  State.  It  goes,  as 
yo,u  well  knew,  "Liberty  and  Union,  one  and 
inseparable,  now  and  forever  "  The  determi- 
nation to  hang  together  and  to  go  forward 
togtther  that  it  expic--;  es  is  tlie  spiilt  i'  tak's 
to  overcom?  natiiie  in  her  not-too-willing 
forni.=  .     It  is  what  makes  America  cieat. 

The  cooperation  which  your  motto  prom- 
ises, I  might  say.  is  a  part  of  what  I  want 
to  t'-ilk  with  you  about  thi.s  afternoon.  Yi  u 
have  here  in  the  Mis.soun  Basin  the  soil  and 
the  people  to  establish  an'i  maintain  a  sta- 
ble, prosn?r)us  community.  Lack  of  natu- 
ral rainfall  is  your  great  handicap.  Yet 
you  have  fliwmj  through  North  Dakota  one 
of  the  great  rivers  of  America,  the  Missouri. 
I  tl'.ir.k  it  was  Tiieodore  Roosevelt  who  once 
said  that  the  Li>iited  States  had  dene  le.-^s 
ttwut  developn.2  her  rivers  thsn  any  other 
civilized  country  Considerable  has  been 
done  in  the  last  40  years,  but  not  enough  to 
render  the  st:Uement  far  from  right.  Cer- 
tainly, th«*  Missouri  Rner  is  lurgely  unde- 
veloped today 

It  seems  a  li'Me  cdd  sometimes  that  we 
should  hav  developed  and  perfected  irri- 
gation in  the  United  States  first  in  the  va- 
cant areas  that  were  driest,  and  that  we 
shui!  pr~bab!y  devekp  irrigation  last  m  the 
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settled  areas  where  the  rainfall  Is  only  a 
little  below  what  is  needed  to  keep  the  peo- 
pie  prosperous  and  happy.  In  other  words, 
so  far  we  have  found  It  easier,  strangely 
enough,  to  do  great  things  where  there  were 
no  people  suflering  for  the  lack  of  them, 
than  to  do  the  same  great  things  In  places 
where  people  stiuagle  against  severe  natu- 
ral hand. Caps  that  cot^ld  as  readily  be  over- 
come. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  agency  that 
I  represent.  Is  cne  of  the  organizations  that 
the  people  of  tlie  United  States  have  set  up 
t')  assist  In  the  Job  of  harnessing  our  west- 
ern rivers.  The  Bureau  was  established  41 
years  ago.  and  it  now  operates  in  15  Western 
States,  serving  irrigation  water  to  nearly 
4000000  acres  of  land.  Most  of  the  4  000,000 
ncrcs  of  land  that  the  Bureau  has  irrigated 
was  sagebrush  desert  before  our  projects 
were  built.  Last  year  these  desert  lands, 
with  the  aid  of  well-planned  and  engineered 
irrigation  systems,  produced  widely  diversi- 
fied crops  that  were  valued  at  1272,000.000. 
The  average  value  per  acre  of  these  crops 
from  this  Irrigated  land  was  $70  17. 

For  comparison,  the  17  854.000  acres  of 
cropped  land,  in  North  Dakota  in  1942,  the 
same  year;  is  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Agiiculture  to  have  produced  crops  valued  at 
S207689000.  or  an  average  of  less  than  $17 
per  acre.  The  total  production  was  Juf-t  a 
few  million  more,  but  the  average  per  acre 
wa.'-  less  than  one-quarter  as  much  as  on  the 
irrigated  lands  of  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects. 

Note  right  here,  however,  that  many  of  the 
crops  that  ran  the  per  acre  crop  value  up  so 
h.gh  on  irrigation  projects  could  not  be  pro- 
duced even  with  irrigation  In  North  D.^kota 
or  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Mis.souri  Basin. 
Ti'.-^  average  includes  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  bring  high  prices  but  require  a  milder 
climate  Let  us  see.  therefore,  what  the 
14  000  acres  of  irrigated  lands  that  He  in 
McKenzie  County.  N  Dak  ,  produced.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  lower  Yellowstone  project 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  They  pro- 
di'Cfd  crops  of  an  average  value  per  acre  of 
848  18.  which  is  just  about  three  times  the 
general  average  of  the  cropland  in  the  State. 

JiL-t  to  complete  the  picture  let  me  con- 
trast the  crop  record.s  of  irrigated  land  with 
that  of  nonlrrigated  land  in  McKenzie  Cnm- 
ty,  n^  reported  bv  the  agricultural  census  for 
1939      The  compari.'^ons  aie  as  follow^: 
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F.'om  these  fleuie.s  you  can  readily  see  why 
the  crop  values  on  nrigated  land  in  McKcn- 
z.e  County  are  three  times  the  aveiai^e  for 
North  Dakota  as  a  whole 

For  comparison  again:  On  the  4,000  COO 
acres  that  are  Irriguted  by  Federal  projects 
are  68.000  farms  which  support  nearly  250.000 
fam  lies  on  the  farms  and  in  cities  and  towns 
that  have  grown  up  among  them.  In  your 
State,  which  has  4  times  as  much  crop- 
land, tiiere  are  approximately  150000  fami- 
lies— 100.000  less. 

These  figures  are  important  merely  in  that 
they  demonstrate  that  on  Irrigated  land  the 
farming  Is  more  intensive  of  higher-value 
crops  that  do  not  fail  In  any  year  because 
of  drought  And  they  show  that  where  the 
water  supply  is  controlled  by  man  It  Is  pos- 
s  ble  to  support  many  more  people  on  the 


Inrd  These  fact;  should  be  of  Interest  to 
the  Missouri  River  Basin,  for  which  such  fine 
plans  are  being  made.  It  will  be  nrcoasary 
one  of  these  days  for  North  Dakota  and  the 
other  States  of  the  basin  to  decide  whether 
such  water  as  can  be  made  available  from 
the  Mis.<i<  uri  River  system  fhould  be  utilized 
111  Irrigating  some  of  your  fine  soil 

T.I  complete  nearly  any  large  Irrigation 
project  requires  the  construction  of  a  dam 
Alm<">st  any  unm.  and  certainly  any  large 
irrigation  dam,  makes  It  possible  to  take 
power  from  the  same  river  that  contributes 
the  irrigation  water.  Tliat  will  surely  be 
true  along  the  Missouri.  It  Is  true  at  many 
of  the  dams  that  have  been  built  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  now  has  facil- 
ities lor  the  generation  of  more  power  than 
any  other  agency  in  the  world.  Just  a  week 
ago  another  giant  generator  went  Into  action 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River 
in  Washington,  bringing  to  a  total  of  more 
than  2.000.000  kilowatts  the  InsUllatUms  "t 
reclamation  dams.  From  these  genetaiora 
will  come  12.000.(X)0.000  kilowatt-hours  cf 
electric  energy  this  year.  mo:e  than  were 
produced  by  all  the  utilities  In  the  country 
In  1912,  about  the  time  that  the  first  reclama- 
tion power  plant  commenced  operation. 

Like  the  water  used  In  Irrigatum.  the  water 
that  makes  the  power  (and  It  usually  Is  th« 
same  water)  acquires  value  and  slgrlficanc* 
only  through  the  ends  promoted  by  Its  use. 
Right  now  p<.)wer  from  the  great  reclamation 
dams  is  turning  more  than  half  of  all  the 
wheels  in  the  gigantic  new  war  Industries  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  makes  aluminum,  pow- 
ers aircraft  factories,  and  welds  the  seams  of 
whole  fleets  of  Vlctcjry  ships.  It  makes  chem- 
icals, lights  air  bases,  and  does  war  work 
around  the  clock   and  never  gets  tired. 

I  bring  out  the  value  of  power  on  reclama- 
tion projects  because  when  the  Missouri  River 
is  harnessed,  as  it  must  be.  there  will  be  cre- 
ated Immediate  opportunities  for  generating 
more  than  a  million  horsepower  of  electric 
energy  for  your  lu'e.  This  power,  together 
with  your  coal  and  other  resources  should 
open  industrial  doors  that  you  scarcely  dream 
cf  today  This  power  should  make  It  possi- 
ble to  electrify  mcwt  of  the  homes  In  th« 
basin.  The  revenue  from  this  power  will  aid 
In  paying  the  way  of  the  development  of  the 
river  Water  power  Is  a  natural  resource  be- 
longing to  the  people  that  they  should  wae 
vnd  prottH  t  just  as  they  use  and  protect  the 
water.  itM-If 

Power  is  one  of  the  very  important  prod- 
ucts of  the  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  It  would  be  a  sinful  waste  not  to  plan 
the  use  of  pov\er  In  order  to  pet  the  largest 
and  The  highe.'-t  public  benefit  from  It. 

Backed  by  more  than  40  years  of  experienc* 
that  have  made  possible  Its  achievements  of 
today,  the  Bureau  of  Retlam.aiion  is  rcpdy 
and  anxious  to  undert.'=.ke  a  plan  for  the  c'e- 
velcpment  of  the  Missf  uri  B»i.sin  for  irriga- 
tion and  power  The  Bureau  will  c  :operate 
wiT  the  COi.p.s  of  Engineers  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  with  others  in  this  develop- 
ment Cooperatively,  we  arc  pledged  to  work 
cut  meariS  of  providing  maximum  flocd  con- 
trol to  protect  life  and  property  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  tl.e  river,  and  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate proviiicns  are  made  for  nav  gatlon. 
These  are  the  fields  In  which  the  Coips  cf 
Engineers  woiks.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion does  not  mean  to  trespabs  upon  It-giil- 
mate  woik  of  any  other  agency. 

Since  Mr  W.  O.  Sloan,  assistant  regional 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  will 
give  your  meeting  more  details.  I  will  barely 
skeUh  the  outlines  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation plan.  It  Involves  some  90  reseivclra 
on  the  main  stem  and  the  tribuurtes  of  th» 
Missouri  River  which  will  have  for  their  ptir- 
poaes  the  following: 

1  The  Irrigation  of  sbout  4  4O0  OCO  ices 
of  land  lu  6  and  luid  semiand  Suies  o<  ii>« 
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Mi»^X)Ur  RiTcr  Basin  This  v.il\  provide  wt- 
tU.m«nt  oi.pv-r:ur:jt:es  t>^i  half  a  imllioii  peo- 
ple i.n  piLduct.ve,  secure  faim*. 

a.  Htjtd  wil!  be  creaipd  by  the  dams  for  the 
p:ener.ii.ija  <  f  i>f2  OCO  icilowatts  of  hydroelec- 
tric p<i*er  v:th  lui  fst'.moted  annual  output 
(f  erx-ui  4  OOO.COO  tOO-kilowalt  hours.  Tnat 
if,  e  ill.  il-nt  '.o  th«»  entire  electric  produciioa 
Ui   these  »;x  States  In  IMO. 

3.  Flood  protection  will  ht  provided  aloni? 
the  M;*bouri  River,  aiui  simultaneously  re- 
duction in  flood  stage*  wiH  be  obtained 
fiiiiher  down  alcng  the  Mississippi  m  well. 

4  Adequate  provls!  n  will  be  made  for 
navigation,  including  the  6-foot  channel  from 
St.  Louis  to  aicux  City  that  is  new  authorized 
anil  consideration  of  a  »-foot  channtl  as  It 
may  be  warranted. 

5.  Ml.«ce!laiieci;s  additional  benefits  will 
accrue  from  such  relnted  conservation  activi- 
ties as  fish  and  wildlife  preservation,  provi- 
aJon  of  water  bodies  for  recreational  vises, 
alleviation  of  pollution  problems  that  have 
arisen  In  seme  areas,  and  the  provision  of 
water  for  domestic,  municipal,  and  industrial 
use.  The  completion  of  the  program  would 
be  expected  to  make  a  major  contribution  to- 
ward the  restoration,  through  the  years,  of 
rcccdms  ground  water  levels  over  large  areas. 

The  Missouri  River  may  seem  remo-e  Ircm 
amne  of  the  counties  In  eastern  North  Dakota 
and  remote  from  other  areas  of  the  States 
that  in  part  lie  within  the  Missouri  Basin. 
But  the  problem  of  the  western  and  central 
counties  of  North  Dakota  are  not  remote  from 
any  part  of  the  Ration,  and  are  very  near  to 
all  of  you. 

During  the  last  decade,  which  was  marked 
By  great  droughts.  30.000  farm  families  de- 
parted from  North  Dakota  alone,  and  their 
going  came  near  to  wrecking  some  communl- 
tiea.  The  Kedeml  Oovernment,  representing 
all  the  people  of  the  Nation,  Joined  In  combat- 
ing the  ravages  of  the  dry  cycle.  The  Na- 
tional Treasury  was  called  upon  to  expend 
more  than  $800.000000  In  the  8  semiarld 
States  of  the  Missouri  Basin  In  6  years,  $92,- 
000000  In  North  Dakota  alone.  That  huge 
sum  of  money  would  go  a  very  long  way  to- 
ward completing  the  deve.'opment  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  the  development  of  the  Mls- 
•ourl  River  would  make  a  real  and  permanent 
contribution  toward  protection  of  the  basin 
from  future  droughts. 

K-oods  are  net  Infrequent  along  the  river. 
Three  fJoods  during  this  year  did  more  than 
135  000.000  damages.  Development  of  the 
Missouri  River.  In  accordance  with  the  plans 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  plans  we 
have  about  completed,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  ellmluailng  the  floods  as  well  as  alle- 
viating the  droughts.  It  would  not  take 
many  such  fields  to  destn^y  values  In  excess  of 
the  cost  of  the  whole  development  as 
planned. 

We  are  dealing  In  big  fl^iires  here;  we  are 
talking  a  billion-dollar  plan,  but  heroic 
measures  are  needed 

In  the  reconstruction  period  that  will  fol- 
low our  sure  victory  in  this  war,  such  plans 
as  this  may  well  be  useful  In  absorbing  the 
mobllired  energies  of  the  Nation.  What  bet- 
ter way  of  providing  employment  for  the  re- 
turning soldier  and  the  war-lnriustrlal  worker 
than  In  giving  them  work  In  the  building  of 
auch  great  projects  for  the  permanent  Im- 
provement of  the  land;  the  land  that  they 
have  risked  so  much  to  protect  and  preaerve? 

The  development  of  the  Missouri  River 
will  pay  Ita  own  way.  Lands  that  are  Irri- 
gated can  afford  to  pay  and  will  be  required 
to  pay  their  share.  Power  will  pay  It*  pro- 
portion And  the  savings  In  wreckage  that 
oUierwlse  would  be  caused  by  flocd  and 
ilrougbt  run  Into  hundreds  of  millions  more. 

While  this  ta  my  first  trip  to  meet  with  70U 
in  North  Dakota,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
baa  been  In  this  State  before.    Soon  after 


I  the  pa.saage  of  the  National  Reclamation  Act 
I  In  laoa,  the  Willistou  and  Buford-Trentou 
pro>ecu  were  construct.ed  in  wesLcin  North 
Dakota  on  the  Missouri  Ri\or.  A  wet  cycle 
luUowed.  aiid  the  local  farmers  and  the 
people  ct  the  State  gencraiiy  lost  their  In- 
terest In  irrigation.  After  a  few  years  tne 
faciUtiej  were  abandoned.  But  the  Lower 
Yellowstone  project  was  exiencled  1:1:0  North 
Duki  ta  and  h.-s  bt't?n  lu  c  :uir.u  us  opera- 
tic.i.  It  IS  a  splendid  exaii.ple  of  what  Irri- 
gation can  do  m  this  semianU  country.  The 
aveiagp  rauUall  of  McKei'.z.e  County,  Ui 
whuh  that  project  is  locate  J.  Is  15  inches  a 
year,  only  3'i  Inches  less  than  in  B.iines 
County,  of  which  our  host  tm'ay.  Valky 
City.  18  the  county  seat.  Remcn-.ber  that 
those  15  inches,  supplemented  by  iriigauon, 
gut  crops  in  1941  In  McKenzie  County  that 
wcr'-  valued  at  an  average  ol  148  18  per  acre. 
When  the  great  drought  struck  in  1931.  it 
was  deeply  regretted  tliat  irripatlon  works  of 
the  WiHistot  and  Buford-Trenti.n  projects 
were  not  m  working  order  It  was  freely 
stated  then  that  they  wt  uld  have  paid  for 
themselve!"  In  a  single  year.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  was  importuned  to  reconstruct 
thpsp  proJ«;ts  and  to  build  others  in  North 
Dakota  The  Buford-Trentcn  has  been  re- 
constructed and  was  in  service  this  year  for 
sevial  thousand  acres  of  land. 

The  big  plan  for  the  Mis^-ourl  Basin  that 
has  developed  ccntemphues  tlie  eventi;al 
Irrigation  of  something  like  1,750.000  acres  of 
land  in  North  Dakota,  some  along  the  main 
stem  of  the  Missouri,  and  some  li  the  Souris 
Valley,  which  would  be  rearhed  by  d. version, 
and  some  elsewhere.  This  would  ije  a  mighty 
stabilizing  Influence  that  would  affect  the 
economy  of  the  entire  State.  I  do  not  need 
to  draw  you  a  dl-igram  for  yru  to  see  th? 
picture  of  the  thousands  of  substantial  n^iv 
homes  that  It  would  make  possible,  of  the 
new   towns  and  the  growing  cities. 

A  series  of  pumping  projects  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  Missouri  are  immedi.tte  pcs- 
sibilitles.  Tlie  Missouri-Souris,  rf  course,  is 
the  major  undertaking  under  studv  in  the 
plan  and  It  is  the  key  to  any  extensive  irri- 
gation development  In  North  Dskota.  Tliis 
proposal  is  of  Interest  here  in  Valley  Ci:y 
Implications  of  the  Missouri-Sciiris  extend 
to  the  Sheyenne  Valley,  into  which  seme  di- 
version would  be  made  from  the  key  pro'ect. 
A  diversion  Into  the  James  R.ver  has  also 
been  considered.  One  reason  for  these  di- 
versions would  be  to  assure  water  for  mu- 
nicii^al  use  and  sewage  dilution  of  19  cities 
In  North  Dakota,  M.nnesrta.  ar.d  South  Da- 
kota on  the  Sheyenne.  the  Red  River,  and  the 
Jam.es  River 

I  shall  leave  to  Mr.  Slcan  the  Jcb  rf  civir.:.^ 
you  the  details  of  the  reclama'ion  po.~Mbill- 
tles  not  only  In  North  Dakota,  but  In  the 
Missouri  Basin.  Before  closing.  I  simply  want 
to  print  out  a.-;iin  the  erenr  imprrt.mce  that 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  attaches  to  the 
Intentions  of  the  people  of  N'>;th  Dakot.i 
In  connettlcn  with  the?e  plans  It  would  not 
do  to  btilld  a  great  project  lil<e  the  Musourl- 
Sourifi  and  to  have  it  fall  into  disuse,  or  to 
And  In  the  very  year  of  depressine;  d  ught 
when  the  project  was  most  needed  that  its 
faclli*'  had  not  been  malniaincd  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  used. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  could  tell  you  any 
more  clearly  than  I  have  told  you  that  it  li 
our  opinion  that  North  Dakota  Is  a  semi- 
arid  State  In  very  large  part;  that  In  semi- 
arid  regions  irrigation  Is  believed  to  be  nec- 
essary for  aeetue  general  farming  ar.d  close 
settlement;  that  the  ri?k  of  farming  without 
Irrigation  In  semiand  regions  is  very  great 
and  leads  Inevitably  to  periodic  d'-sa^steri; 
that  Irrigation  has  proved  Us  worth  in  Mc- 
Kenzie County;  and  that  eventually  the  wa- 
ters of  the  MiMOurl  River  must  and  will  be 
Our  country  cannot  reach  the  zenith 


of  its  development  until  the  water  resoiirces 
cf  this  rcgiun  are  fUily  used. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  of  the  Me  questions  Is.  Will  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mi-s(  uri  River  Basin  be  ready  to 
seize  the  cpp^rtunitifa?  Will  they  be  wUl- 
Inp;  to  IrriEaL"  their  farms  and  to  accept  the 
responsibihry  for  operatin-^  and  maintaln- 
liii;  irricat;on  work-^.'  I  leave  these  questions 
with  you.  You  mu^t  answer  them  your- 
selves. 


Poll-Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdticsda'j.  November  17, 1942 

Mi-.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
OPD.  I  include  the  fcUov.ini?  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan,  from  the  Washington 
Pu;>t  ol  November  17,  1943: 
Poll -Tax  Bill 
(By  M:irk  Sullivan) 

FUNDAMENTAL   ISSUE 

The  present  status  In  the  Senate  of  the 
proposal  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax  as  a  qualitl- 
cation  for  voting  is  this;  The  bill  to  abolish 
it  by  act  of  Congress  was  rtported  this  week 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  the 
Senate  floor  and  can  be  called  up  at  any  time. 
Proponents  of  the  measure  say  they  will  call 
It  up  soon.  When  called  up.  It  will  lead  to 
earnest  debate.  The  issue  affects  the  Ameri- 
can structure  cf  t^cvernment  more  prrofound- 
ly  than  any  other  proposal  before  this  or 
any  recent  Congress.  There  is  no  call  upon 
the  American  public  more  urgent  thon  that 
tins  i.=.<:ue  be  understood  at  a  time  when 
action  upon  It  is  Imminent. 

The  poll  tax.  as  a  quallficatlcn  for  voting, 
is  an  exercise  of  the  functions  cf  State  gov- 
ernments. So  is  every  other  qualification  for 
voting,  everywhere  Qualifications  requiring 
that  the  voter  must  have  lived  In  the  State  a 
certain  leacth  of  time,  that  he  must  be  a  cit- 
izen, that  If  of  alien  birth  he  must  have  been 
naturalized  a  certain  lenizth  of  time,  that  he 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write— all  these 
and  every  other  one  of  the  various  qualifl- 
catK  us  m  difft  rent  States — all  are  prescribed 
by  State  govcri;ments.  None  aie  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington. 
Fixir.tr  quahtiratirns  for  voting  Is  an  exclu- 
sive function  of  the  States.  It  Is  the  mc^t 
furd -mental  of  their  functions — for  it  is  an 
attribute  of  their  very  existence  as  units  of 
government. 

The  present  proposal  would  take  part  of 
this  functicn  away  from  the  States.  It 
would  fi^rbid  any  State  to  require  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting  in 
any  rlrction  to  rhcH>se  Federal  off.cials  (P.'-es- 
ident.  Vice  President,  Members  of  Congress). 

If  Congress  should  take  this  step,  if  it 
should  enact  the  poll-tax  bill.  It  would  by 
that  act  establish  a  principle'and  a  nrecedent. 
TliC  principle  ai.d  precedent  would  be  that 
Con?.-ess  his  a  right  to  determhie  voting 
qu  iliftcatu  ns,  that  Con^e^s  can  override 
qualifications  fixed  by  Slates.  By  that  prin- 
ciple and  precedent,  if  now  established.  Con- 
prpf.3  could  change  any  voting  quaiiflcation 
m  any  State  It  could  fotbid  any  of  the 
fi-niil  ,ir  qualitif-atlons  now  widely  practiced, 
hav.ag  to  do  wi»h  length  of  residence  and 
the  like.     It  w ^/Uld  gj  further  than  merely 
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forbiti  qualifications  set  up  by  the  States — 
It  could  set  up  and  enforce  new  qualifications 
of  Its  ovn. 

The  proposal  Eocn  to  be  debated  by  the 
Senate  is  of  concern  not  merely  to  the  small 
number  of  S'atefi.  eight,  which  stiil  have 
tlie  poll-tax  rrqiiirement  It  is  ol  concern 
to  every  State,  to  every  cititzen.  It  is  of 
the  deepest  po.s^ible  concern  to  persons  wlio 
have  at  heart  the  picservation  of  the  Ameri- 
can stiurture  of  govemmcnt. 

ThL«.  proposal  to  take  fiom  the  S;.ues  part 
of  a  funcii'in  now  exercised  exclusively  by 
them,  comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  already 
serious  anxiety  ab.nit  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Govcrnni'»!!t.  duiing  the  past  few 
year?,  has  intruded  upon  lunctions  of  the 
State.-  The  extent  of  the  Federal  absorption 
of  furrtions  of  government  can  be  t^ugizesled 
by  2  figure.s  In  the  State  of  Ch.o,  all  the 
functions  of  government  exercised  by  the 
State  are  crimed  on  by  22  000  S'ate  emplcy- 
ee.";  But  in  the  same  S^ate  the  1. umber  of 
Federi.;  employee- — excrcism'.;  Federal  lu'ir- 
tions  of  government  and  d  rivmg  their  au- 
th^irlty  from  Wa-'^hnvnon— is  90.CC0 

The  i.'sue  h-ie  set  forth  is  so  fundamental 
that  no  other  a-pect  of  the  poll-tax  measure 
is  comparable.  That  the  poll  tax  is  unde- 
sirable is  now  pei.erally  conceded  Formerly 
practiced  In  many  States,  it  is  iDeing  grad- 
ually wiped  out  by  the  Suite^^  tlu'ni>elves.  It 
vas  V.  iped  rut  by  Floiiria  m  1937  h;.  Pennsyl- 
vania m  193J.  by  Louisiana  in  192:^.  by  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1892.  In  two  of  the  States  still 
retaining  It,  Tenn.cssee  and  A'kan.-as,  active 
movements  to  repeal  it  are  under  way. 

To  help  eliminate  rancor  ficm  the  coming 
debate,  one  point  '•hould  be  understood.  Be- 
cause tl  ere  are  larpe  Ne^io  popuhitions  In 
tiie  ei^ht  Sti.tes.  all  southern,  which  still 
have  tho  poll  tax.  it  i«  frequently  charged 
that  the  poll  tax  discriminates  aeainst 
Negroes  This  lintiression  is  widespread  and 
has  tv'en  cultivated  The  impression  is  ut- 
terly wrone.  The  poll  tax  applres  to  whites 
exactij  the  same  as  to  Negroes.  There  are 
111  some  Southern  States  devices,  e.'^pecuilly  as 
resj>ecis  primary  elections,  which  do  discrim- 
inate agauiJt  Neyroes.  But  the  pell  tax 
makes  no  such  di.crimmation.  Argument 
against  It  can  fairly  be  bafcd  on  many 
grounds — bur  not  on  the  groun.,s  of  dis- 
cnmiiKition  between  whites  and  Negroes. 
In  the  comin-ij  debate,  there  is  no  more  oc- 
casion to  UE?  the  word  "NeKro"  than  to  u.^e 
the  woid  'Swede"  or  ■Italian"  or  "Greek." 


Resolution  Adopted  by  the  National 
Grand  Lodge,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Shop  Crafts  of  America 


successful  prosecution  of  the  war  while  they 
have  patiently  awaited  the  outcome  of  the 
prt>ceedincs  on  their  demands  for  a  wage 
increase,  which  have  been  pending  for  over 
a  yeai :  and 

Wh.eieas  the  Brotlieihond  of  Railroad  Shop 
Crafts  ol  America  is  desirous  that  every 
peaceful  effort  be  made  to  avert  a  strike. 
realizir.g  as  it  does  the  devastating  effect 
such  action  would  have  tipon  the  Interests 
of  the  Nation  us  a  whole:  and 

Wheieas  manapement,  likewise  cogni?Ant 
ol  its  obligation,  has  reached  an  accord  willi 
the  Ercthtrhtx>d  of  Railroad  Shop  Crafts  of 
America:  and 

Whereas  all  of  11- e  re:-pec;ive  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Govemmcnt  which  have 
dealt  With  the  question  ol  wage  Increase,  up 
to  now  have  not  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
a  satis.'actory  soluticn;    and 

V/hereas  the  graduated  scale  of  wage  In- 
e:e;u-e  from  4  cents  to  10  cents  per  hour,  as 
recommended  by  the  Special  Emergency 
Board.  Is  an  unnecessary  and  danjrerous  In- 
terierence  with  existing  differentials  In  the 
railroad  industry:  Now.  therefore,  it  Is  hereby 

Rcsotied:  1  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Slioi)  Crafts  of  America  is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  graduated  scale  of  waye  increase 
from  4  cents  tr  10  cents  per  hour  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Special  Emergency  Board. 

2  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Shop 
Cralts  of  Anierica  favors  the  immediate 
adoption  of  the  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  91) 
introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  Senator  Trum.^n,  and  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  J  Res.  187 1  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representative 
Cp.ossfr  as  beinc  in  the  best  interests  of  not 
only  the  railroad  workers  of  America  but  the 
welfare  of  America  as  a  whole  and  as  an  aid 
to  the  successful  pro.serution  of  the  war. 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or   PENNSYLV.ANI.^ 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  November  17.  1943 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  undor 
Ip-ave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
CPD,  I  include  the  followinp  resolution: 

Whereas  the  G  vcrnmcnt  cf  the  United 
States  recently  p;  ;d  a  tribute  to  our  ccur.- 
irv'a  railroads  for  their  outstanding  perform- 
ance wherein  It  declared  that  "the  battle  of 
tra:.sportation  is  bemi?  won."  and  "railroad 
transportaticn  Is  vastly  better  than  m  the 
last  war";  and 

Wnereas  raihead  workers  hr.vc  continued 
to    e^eii    tliOii    tunnnie    efToits    toward    the 


Mexican  Citizens  Receive  American 
Rations 


Local  observers  estimated  the  monthly 
trafBc  In  shoe  coupons  In  El  Paso  alon«  M 
amounting  to  about  910.000.  Meat  points 
have  been  sold  for  as  much  as  10  cents  a 
point,  it  was  said. 

The  granting  of  American  ration  books  to 
Mexican  residents  is  the  "food  acrosa  the 
border"  policy  of  the  GfBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration Discussing  operation  of  the  plan, 
L.  S  Scott,  Deputy  Administrator  here, 
termed  It  O  P  As  "biggest  headache"  In 
the  Southwest 

Scott  estimated  that  500  000  points  In 
meat  and  340,000  points  In  processed  goods 
w^nt  to  citiTcns  of  Juarez  alone  during  July 
and  August 

POINTS     REQVlEED 

With  a  similar  situation  existing  In  No- 
Kales.  Aqua  Prieta,  New  Laredo,  and  other 
border  cities.  O.  P  A  olflclals  said  that  prob- 
ably 2',,  million  points  in  meat  and  butter 
went  across  the  line  from  border  States  lii 
July  and  August 

Although  beef  Is  plentiful  and  butter  la 
unrestricted  In  Mexican  cities.  American 
citizens  who  buy  such  articles  acroas  the 
line  niust  surrender  coupons  to  custom  ofB- 
cials  or  permit  their  purchases  to  be  amfls- 
catiHi,  It  Was  said. 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF   WEST  VIHCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  NorcTuber  17,  1943 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  read  an  item  in  one  of  the  local 
papers  which  I  thought  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  and  millions  of 
housewives  of  this  country. 

In  view  of  the  beating  we  have  taken 
from  the  O.  P.  A.  throujJih  rationing  and 
other  regulation.^,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  we  can  be  awfully  kind  to  some  peo- 
ple, especially  if  they  are  citizens  of  an- 
otlier  country.    I  quote  from  the  article: 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  November  6.— A  brisk  black 
market  in  American  meat  pomts  and  fho3 
ruupoiis  is  functioning  in  Mexico  as  a 
re.sult  of  a  one-way  good-neiEhbor  policy 
under  which  citizens  from  the  Mexican  side 
(  f  the  Rio  Gniiide  receive  a  regular  allow- 
•iiice  cf  American  rations. 

Tills  was  admitted  he:e  today  by  local 
( fiicials  cf  the  CfCce  of  Price  AdminiEtration 
T'S  they  completed  thc.r  fourth  bimonthly 
i.--:ue  of  ration  becks  to  Mexican  applicants. 

I-  was  estimated  that  140.000  citizens  of 
Mexico  participated  in  the  di:tr!buticn  from 
T' x.is  and  other  Amfrican   border   States. 

Sh'  «•  ccnpons  are  be,ne  sold  by  Mexicans 
h»»!e  at  prices  raneng  from  25  cent.^  to 
J2  50  ca'.h,   with   il    being   the   usual  price. 


Free  Enterprise  in  American  Kl.tory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARD  JOHNSON 

or  cALironNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedttesday  November  17,  1943 

Mr.  WARD  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
free  enterprise  is  frequently  spwken  of 
during  these  days  of  strife  and  war. 
Many  definitions  are  heard  but  one  of 
the  best  that  I  have  seen  was  given  in  an 
address  entitled,  "Free  Enterprise  in 
American  History,"  delivered  by  Preston 
Hotchkis.  president  of  the  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  the 
Governor's  breakfast  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  recently.  In  this  addres-i,  Mr. 
Hotchkis  traced  the  development  and 
accomplishments  of  the  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  America  and  is  well  worth  the 
careful  reading  by  every  American  citi- 
zen. Mr.  Hotchkis  is  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  the  State  of  California  who 
has  contributed  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  great  State.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  his  addrcs.^: 

FKEE  ENTEKPEliE  IN  AMLBICAN  HUiTOBT  — 
TEACING  THE  De.ZLOPMENT  AND  ACCOM- 
PLI.SHMFNTS  OF  TiiE  ENTEHPHItE  SYSTEM  l.V 
A.V  ERICA 

(By  Preston  Hotchl:b.  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia S'ate  Chamber  cf  Commerce) 

PI  Ari    HAKBC/B 

Approximately  21  months  ago.  an  Unspeak- 
able act  ol  ti-eaeh'ry  plunge-d  us  Into  this 
war  Much  r  f  our  fleet  was  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Pearl  Ht-rbor  Japan  was  taking  lu 
succe.ssion  the  Philippines.  Hong  Kong. 
Slngapoie  Dtiteh  East  Indies,  Burma,  and  the 
perimeter  f>f  l.'^land-  flnk'ng  Australia.  H-»- 
waii.  Al;  ka  and  our  whole  Pacific  ceiast  wa» 
cxpo.*^*  d  -u  an  txc.t  i.tver  d. earned  cf  bt- 
loie. 
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Nor  could  England  give  us  help  In  our  hour 
cX  t-crll,  tor  he:  Ef-yp  lan  aimies  wcr*  hard- 
pi  essrd  by  R:  minel  m  north  Africa,  while 
at  hoiue  she  nn-s  .still  bleeding  from  that 
hti:  cf  b'.mls  1:1  the  B'tt:e  of  Britain,  and 
hiva^iou  of  her  island  il.-At  was  sliU  con- 
sidered iiujninent  Indeed,  she  required  the 
ci J.. 1 1.1 '-la nee  cf  the  weapons  and  the  food  we 
h.ul  bien  sending  to  her  to  keep  her  on  her 
feet  .iid  flishur.g. 

And  Ru&bU.  ihcugh  battling  valiantly,  wa3 
brii.g  btuten  back  on  a  2,000-mile  front  by 
Bu  hV.:Unche  of  NfUJl  armor,  to  the  very 
shadow*  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  T\^o- 
thirds  uf  her  industrial  capacity  and  almcit 
half  t  f  her  fo<xl-growlng  area  had  been  con- 
quered and  only  the  Indomitable  fighting  In- 
e'tinct  of  the  Russian  people  kept  her  from 
complete  disaster 

Added  to  all  of  this,  the  Luftwaffe  domi- 
nated the  air  and  the  U-boat  critically  bottle- 
necked  the  hc'.p  we  could  Bend  to  both  Eng- 
land and  Ru5Bia. 

Who  could  dream  up  a  more  sinister  getting 
fCT  our  plunging  Into  a  global  Armageddon^ — 
taking  on  two  ot  the  moet  highly  mlUtar'.Eed 
power*  In  the  world — one  Oanktng  u«  3  000 
miles  acroM  one  ocean,  and  the  other  flank- 
ing us  7,0CO  miles  acrosa  the  other  ocean. 

Wl    TVIN    THE    CORNCm 

But.  what  la  the  picture  today?  Our  fleet 
has  been  built  to  twice  the  size  of  pre-Pearl 
Harbor,  and  In  some  categories,  to  many 
tlmea  the  size.  Our  air  force,  both  Army 
and  Navy,  is  the  largest  and  most  deadly 
accurate  of  any  In  the  world.  Ask  the  Japs 
and  the  Germans.  The  little  brown  men 
have  be»n  thrown  completely  off  of  Amer- 
ican soil  Gen.  EK^uglas  Mac  Arthur,  with 
too  little  of  everything  Including  authority. 
Is  slowly  turning  the  Japanese  flank  In  the 
ecuthwest   Paclftc. 

In  the  other  hemisphere,  we  and  the  Brit- 
ish have  completed  the  conquest  of  Africa, 
we  have  knocked  I'aly  out  of  the  war,  and 
when  we  rid  her  land  of  the  German  armies 
It  will  be  on  to  Berlin!  Russia  has  the  un- 
beatable Nazi  war  machine  back-pedaling 
to  the  Dnieper  for  dear  life.  The  battle  of 
the  U-boat  has  been  all  but  won.  our  com- 
bined air  forces  dominate  the  skies,  and  the 
United  Nations  are  on  the  offensive  on  all 
Iron  Is. 

Does  anyone  dcubt  that  this  is  the  mcst 
remarkable  reversal  In  all  military  history? 

Hew  was  It  accomplished?  By  the  undy- 
ing will  to  fight  of  the  whole  British  people, 
In  the  face  of  almost  unsurmountable  ob- 
stacles? Yes:  in  part — for  that  spirit  and  the 
teats  of  their  military  are  Inscribed  In  the 
Immortal  book  of  courage.  By  the  fortitude 
of  the  Russian  people  and  their  armies? 
Tea:  in  part — for  the  utter  desperation  of 
the  Russians"  defense  of  their  homeland  will 
form  an  everl.astlng  chapter  of  valor  in  this 
war. 

B^jt  who  practically  rearmed  the  British 
In  thcee  critical  days?  Who  aent  them 
bombers  rl.^ht  off  the  aaseTibly  line?  Who 
built  ships,  loaded  them,  and  sent  them 
crerseaa  faster  than  the  rube  could  sink 
them?  Who  put  new  weapons  and  food  into 
the  hands  of  our  Russian  allies  In  their  hour 
cf  peril,  and  sent  them  loaded  convoys 
t'iruu!;h  that  hell  of  bombs  and  torpedoes  off 
the  coast  of  Norway,  on  the  road  to  Mur- 
m.-nsk? 

With  modesty,  but  with  pride,  that  wa;  the 
task  which  our  country  aasumed.  Assumed 
•t  the  same  time — mark  you — that  we  were 
raising  and  training  our  own  Army  of  8.000.- 
000.  our  own  Navy  of  2.500.000.  and  ou-  own 
»lr  force  of  2.000.000.  Aasumed  at  the  time 
we  were  building  a  two-ocean  Navy,  a  mer- 
chant fleet  of  30.000000  tons,  and  an  air 
fleet  at  over  lOO.OOO  planes.  Assumed  at 
the  time  we  changed  cur  entire  economy  from 
peacetime  production  to  wartime  production. 

But  how  cruld  we.  a  nonmllitlary  Nation 
w.:li  S9  percent  of  cur  production  geared  to 


civilian   consumption,  perform  ^uch   a  Her-   I 
culean  titk?     How  could  we.  without  a  back-    ' 
ground    of    experience,    substantially    rearm 
uud  ffed  our  allies,  while  arn.ing  ami  trai..- 
Ing    ourselves,    and    ca:ryi;.g    an    uicrtaaii;^ 
share    i  the  hghtiug?  1 

HOW    DID    WE    DO    rT'  I 

By  the  clo,=  e  te.imwork  of  mnnagemer.t  and 
labor,  spnrked  by  the  American  Fy-'ten  of 
free  enterprise — the  American  way.  Take 
away  the  principle  of  free  enterprise  from 
our  industiy.  business,  and  p.g'Ictilture.  ar.d 
you  take  the  spark  plug  from  the  engine,  the 
spirit  from  the  body. 

Specifically,  what  is  the  enterprise  prin- 
ciple, ar.d  hew  did  It  ccme  to  be  the  pul5at- 
Ing  force  of  our  economy?  Let's  take  a  quick 
glimpse  at  our  own  history. 

BIRTH  or  ot;a  fbeedom 
In  1776.  two  great  documents  were  given 
to  the  world,  which  were  destined  more  pro- 
foundly to  affect  the  thinking  of  the  English- 
speaking  people  than  any  other  document 
save  the  Bible.  One  of  these  was  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  which  promulgated 
the  principle  of  •"political  democracy"  undtr 
law.  The  other  was  Adam  Smiths  Wealth 
erf  Nations,  which  declared  for  the  prlrxiple 
of  "economic  freedom  "  under  hw.  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  penning  the  aspirations  of 
mankind  In  the  political  realm,  and  Adam 
Smith  in  the  economic  Both  were  reach- 
ing for  the  same  heritage  cf  freedom  in 
matters  affecting  the  Individual.  BMh  were 
talking  against  the  same  thing.  Thcv  were 
talking  against  the  economic  system  known 
as  mercantilism  which  believed  in  man- 
agement of  the  wealth  of  the  couutry  to  the 
end  that  It  might  prosper  the  Crown  of 
England. 

"Mercantilism  "  was  characterized  by  eco- 
nomic barriers  between  nations,  by  control 
of  supply  by  government,  by  debasement  i  f 
the  currency,  and  by  prlce-lixing  policies,  to 
the  end  that  the  Crown  might  be  enriched. 
It  called  for  a  regimented  people  and  a 
planned  economy. 

Under  merc.Tntilism  the  people  were  poor. 
There  was  no  money.  Government  wivs  big. 
Business  was  little.  Tt\e  economic  and  po- 
litical order  was  subservient  to  the  cri..wn. 

FROM  MERCANTILISM  TO  THE  ENTEKFRISZ  SYSTEM 

Adam  Smith  and  Thomas  JefTerson  cried 
out  against  this  system  nrd  p  nir.eci  th^-  way 
to  a  new  economy  calUd  the  enterprise 
system. 

And  today  this  system  rf  eci-npm::s  f  irms 
a  part  of  America's  heritage  c  f  human  free- 
dom. It  Is  the  principle  wnich  imdtrlies  ilie 
accomplishment  and  ch.ir.icier  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Under  It.  America  became  the 
world's  strongest  and  most  prosperous 
na'lf  n. 

What  Is  the  eriterprl.«e  principle?  Ir  rec- 
ni^nizes  the  individual  persoii.illty  as  the  mc.=t 
Important  element  In  the  economy,  rnd  sa 
the  source  of  all  creative  power,  limited  only 
by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  and  of  God. 
Under  the  enterpn.-je  system,  'he  Individual 
Is  free  to  work  at  any  ocrupation.  s.ive  or 
spend  his  earninKS.  acquire  and  own  prop- 
erty, and  enter  any  business,  invest  savn  gs, 
and  free  to  dispose  of  his  e.iri.incs  and  sav- 
Ines.  All  of  this  he  Is  free  to  d.'  rn  his  own 
Judgment,  or  his  own  responsibiLty,  and  at 
his  own  risk.  The  new  system  pulled  eco- 
nomics away  from  the  Crown,  and  the  eco- 
nomic system  was  made  free. 

Otra  CONSTITXTION  IS  BOKN 

To  preserve  this  heritage  cf  freedom  and 
the  enterprise  system,  the  Con.stitution  cf  the 
United  States  was  written.  The  men  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  were  Imbued  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  They 
believed  that  there  was  a  body  of  rights 
which  no  institution  created  by  man  could 
deny  to  men.  They  said  that  under  the  law 
of  God,  every  person  was  entitled  to  three 


natural  right"; — the  right  to  life,  to  liberty. 
and  to  property.  They  mrantained  that  the 
ti.aiv.c;u..l  man  shouid  be  the  master  ar.d 
that  government  should  be  the  seivant.  Un- 
der this  Constitution,  and  within  the  frame- 
work cf  private  enterprise,  this  Nation  hus 
lived  for  over  a  century  and  a  half. 

Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period 
cf  great  national  stress  and  world  turmoil. 
Fighting  a  war  to  the  death  in  two  hemi- 
spheres, wliile  supplying  many  cf  the  weapons 
and  much  t>f  the  feed  to  cur  allies,  with 
our  national  debt  sirippuig  the  gears  of  the 
r.ddiLg  maLlune,  with  our  post-war  domestic 
and  wor.d  problems  bearing  sinister  poten- 
tials we  h'-ar  men  in  high  places  say  that 
free  enterprise  cannot  survive — it  Is  on  the 
way  out.  But  we  must  never  forget  that 
America  has  gone  through  many  periods  of 
aciven^ity.  It  Is  only  when  our  Nation  is 
subjected  to  severe  strain  that  the  peop.e 
question  the  political  ai.d  economic  institu- 
tions and  t'.-.ii  principles  by  which  they  live. 

WHAT  PANICS  PRCDUC* 

When  you  look  at  the  history  of  clvlliza- 
tinn.  y.u  will  find  that  In  the  periods  of 
r.dverslty  a  peoples  Doets  and  philosophers 
dream  "t  Ut;  plas.  It  Is  then  that  the  rash 
rf  crackpots  breaks  out  with  an  epidemic 
of  panaceas  For  example,  the  pnntc  of  1873 
produced  Henry  George  and  his  "Progress  and 
PoverTV."  rdvancing  the  single  tax  as  the 
cure-all  for  [v.verty  The  financial  collapse  of 
1&84  lead  Edward  Bellamy  to  v/rlte  "Looking 
Backward,"  In  which  he  painted  an  en- 
chantfd  era  to  exist  by  the  year  2000.  and 
fe  Id  over  a  million  copies.  It  was  directed 
at  the  American  enterprise  system,  and  was 
the  forerunner  of  many  of  the  patent  medi- 
cines that  grew  out  cf  the  depression  of 
1929  "Locking  Backward  "  bears  a  markrd 
resemblance  In  its  conception  of  foreign 
trade  and  the  rationing  of  consumption  to 
the  'Century  of  the  Common  Man,"  by  Mr. 
Henry  Wallace. 

And  1;  iig  before  our  own  Nation  was  born, 
what  do  we  find?  At  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
neslan  wars  with  Attica  In  rubble.  Plato  gave 
the  world  "the  Republic."  Wlten  modern 
Eur.  pe  emerged  out  of  the  Renaissance, 
amid  confusion  nnd  chaos,  Thomas  Mcore 
wrote  Utopia.  When  the  spirit  of  interna- 
tional revolution  was  ripe  In  1848,  Marx  and 
Engel  produced  the  Communist  Manifesto. 

AMERICA    MARCHES   ON 

Our  Nation  was  born  cut  of  the  crisis  of 
wr.r.  Tl^irough  the  blood  and  turmoil  of 
five  major  confl  cts.  America  has  marched 
and  triumphed.  But  not  alone  has  cur  way 
of  life  withstood  the  strain  of  war.  It  has  also 
survived  the-  upheaval  of  eveiy  ecnncmlc 
crisis  of  cur  history— 1813,  1837,  1R57,  IS^i, 
13«4.  18&3.  19J3,  1921.  and  p.-obably  the  de- 
pression of  all   depri'.-sions,   1923. 

THI3  WAR  AND  Ff.EE  Er.'TEF.rril'^E 

To  .Ifht  th's  war  we  have  v^illfnely  sur- 
rend^'red  some  (  f  >  iir  liberties  and  lmn<rirMit 
segmeii'a  of  cvr  fiec  enterprise  sy.stfcin  tl.at 

j  our  people  mltrht  re?ain  and  enj  )y  those  free- 
doms alter  victoiy  is  won.     But  %e  mu'-t  be 

1  on  tlie  alert  every  seccnd  to  mike  deiid  cer- 
tain thfit  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  that 
reti'rn  the  first  mituite  possible.  Tha'i,  th.ose 
pally  little  government  ciemUns  who  would 
do  America  over,  are  not  stiven  the  key  to  t'r.e 
sale-deposit  box  of  our  temporarily  trusteed 
liberties.  (I  can  think  of  someilung  better 
to  give  them,  I  And  that  the  courage  end 
hopes  of  our  founding  fathers  are  justified. 

JOHN    AD.4M3 

That  courasie  and  those  hopes  were  given 
tongue  by  John  Adams  when  he  firmly  fixed 
his  Signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence He  said.  "I  am  well  aware  of  the 
toil  and  bloed  and  treasure  that  it  will  cost 
us  to  maintain  tins  declaration,  and  supp- rt 
and  defend  these  States,  Yet,  throug'i  all 
the  glocm,  I  can  see  the  rays  of  ravishing  litht 
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and  s^ory.  I  can  see  that  the  end  Is  worth 
more  than  all  the  means,  and  that  posterity 
will  triumph  In  that  day's  transactions." 

Toil  and  blood?  Yes,  for  5  years  then  the 
rays  of  ravi  hmg  light  and  glory  at  York- 
town,  and  after  that  the  Constitution.  Can 
you  i>nd  I  of  this  generation  allow  those  rays 
of  ravishing  light  and  glory  to  go  cut?  Lets 
keep  ihtm. 


Regional  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  17,  1943 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date 
of  November  1943  there  appeared  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Western  Metals  magazine, 
written  by  Elliott  Taylor,  the  Washing- 
ton editor  of  the  said  publication,  on  the 
subject  of  regional  economy.  The  ar- 
ticle is  well  written  and  most  Intelli- 
gently presents  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  Pacific  coast.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  said 
article  and  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  with 
reference  to  Senate  Resolution  190,  in- 
troduced by  the  Honorable  Senator  Mc- 
Carr.'vn,  of  Nevada,  and  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Taylor's  editorial: 

Capitol  Views 
(By  Elliott  Taylor) 

REGIONAL  ECONOMY 

The  practical  viewpoint  that  our  so-called 
national  economy  is,  after  all,  the  result  of 
nothing  less  than  the  harmonious  Interplay 
cf  an  almost  Infinite  number  of  local  or 
regional  economies  is  coming  to  the  forefront 
In  Washington  consideration  of  post-war 
economic  planning  and  policy.  During  the 
past  few  weeks  this  has  been  particularly  evi- 
denced by  the  resumption  of  activity  of  the 
McCarran  decent rallst  group,  and  by  the  visit 
to  the  Pacific  coast  of  Senator  O'Mahonet, 
representing  the  Subcommittee  on  Industrial 
Reorganization  of  the  George  committee  on 
post-war  pl.Tnning  and  policy. 

Senator  Pat  McCarran,  of  Nevnda.  and 
Congressman  Cecil  R,  Kino,  of  California, 
two  of  the  most  active  legislators  In  the 
decentrahst  group,  had  the  ground  laid  lor 
their  recent  mfctlng  prior  to  the  summer 
recess,  and  i^lK.itly  after  Conpre'^j*  had  re- 
convened ."ime  50  Members  of  the  House  and 
30  Smat'  rs  met  to  discu.ss  plans  that  had 
been  prepared  In  outline  during  the  summer 
months.  The  first  phase  of  the  pn  gram 
concerns  Itself  with  the  creatum  of  fxp,.nded 
or  t'.f'W  production  facilities.  p;.rticularly  Iron 
ar.d  i-tecl  In  those  area"-  of  the  Natir>n  where 
nutui-al  reliances  are  available  to  Justify  their 
ex;-tenee.  Additl  iial  luiid--^  will  be  se  ught 
to  continue  and  enlartte  the  scope  of  the 
subsurface  nrneral  survey  that  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  In  June, 

Under  a  res;  lutiein  passed  by  the  Joint 
gtc  up.  Senator  McCahran  was  authorized  to 
set  up  a  s1e'"-!iig  ccmn  ittce  tor  both  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate.  At  this  writing  the  House 
steering  ccmmii  tee  nn;oirtmen*<:  have  been 
mnde.  with  John  Cofffe,  of  \Va;-hir.etrn, 
chairman,  and  Congressmen  King.  Patman, 
Tarmr.  Mansi-ifld.  Winter,  and  Case  mem- 
bers. McCA?.ru\N  has  announced  his  Inten- 
tion cf  filirg  n  icsoluticn  in  the  Senate  c;ill- 
in^  for  a  select  Ser.?te  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  problem  of  centralized  ii.dus- 


try    and   to   study   plans   and   proposals   for 
decentralization. 

industrial  sltjvival 

While  nr.e  group  of  congressmen  are  con- 
cerning themselves  with  the  question  of  ex- 
p;indir.g  Industrial  actiMty  into  areas  that 
have  been  held  back  by  the  forces  of  Indus- 
tricil  concentration,  another  and  equally  far- 
sighted  committee  is  devoting  It^  attention 
to  the  matter  of  wh.Tt  Is  going  to  be  done 
with  the  output  of  existing  plants  wh'  n  the 
war  orders  begin  to  dii-ap'.jear  I  rum  the  books. 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet,  chairman  uf 
the  industrial  reorgr.nization  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post -War  Eco- 
nomic Planning  and  Policy,  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  the  Industrial  areas  cf 
the  Pacific  coast  and  released  a  report  in 
which  he  summarizes  the  testimony  pre- 
sented In  hearings  in  San  Diego,  Los  Ange- 
les, San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  and 
Tacoma. 

Gist  of  the  facts  presented  Is  to  the  unani- 
mous effect  that  unless  farslghted  plans  are 
adopted  during  the  war  and  provisions  made 
for  the  transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace  foot- 
ing for  Industry,  the  post-war  set-back  to  the 
new  Industries  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  be 
sufficient  to  wipe  out  all  of  the  advantages 
that  a  war-lruBplred  Impetus  has  given  them. 
Industrially  the  West  has  been  crowded 
Into  the  vulnerable  prjsltlonof  a  two-Industry 
region— the  Industries  being  shipbuilding  and 
aviation.  The  combined  population  of  the 
five  principal  Pacific  coast  cities  has  Increased 
16  7  percent  In  less  than  3  years,  but  In  the 
same  period  Industrial  wage  earners  have  In- 
creased 208  percent.  In  terms  of  aircraft 
employment  the  lncrea.se  has  been  1,204,1  per- 
cent; and  employment  In  the  shipbuilding 
Indu-stry  has  increased  2.868.3  percent. 

POLICT 

It  is  our  view  that  the  problem  of  western 
industry  is  one  of  markets  rather  than  of 
new  Industry  or  industrial  expansion  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  markets  will  continue 
in  an  increasing  degree  to  be  the  problem 
after  the  war.  After  Uncle  Sam  ceases  to  be 
the  prime  customer  for  over  50  percent  of  all 
America's  industrial  output,  where  will  the 
goods  be  sold,  the  manufacture  of  which  are 
to  keep  western  mills  and  factories  operat- 
ing, and  western  pay  rolls  up? 

The  question  Is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  will 
see  an  Intensification  of  effort  In  the  Pacific, 
clogging  railway  facilities  crowded  beyond  ca- 
pacity with  the  west-bound  freight  move- 
ment, and  the  resulting  demand  for  an  ever- 
increa.'^lng  diversion  of  every  ounce  of  western 
production  cappclty  to  the  production  of  war 
materials.  Preoccupation  with  this  final 
pliasc  of  the  war  may  well  preclude  the  West 
fr.im  making  products  for.  or  plans  to  de- 
velop, the  new  maikets  that  western  indus- 
try must  serve  If  It  l.s  to  survive.  Meanwhile 
the  Industrial  East  and  th.e  Middle  We:^t,  able 
to  achieve  a  partial  rcconverFicn  to  peacetime 
pur.-ruits.  Will  be  vdidly  entrenched. 

We  believe  the  time  Is  ripe  for  Congress  to 
make  a  statement  (,f  policy  on  the  matter  of 
recuiut.'-.''ion  of  indui-try.  at.d  we  believe  that 
that  p-ilicy  should  be  one  that  envi-^icns  the 
release  cf  rll  IndJ  try  fiom  its  100-percent 
war-production  status  on  the  bahis  of  the 
greatest  measure  of  regional  equity  that  is 
possible  while  the  war  continues. 

Repcst  No.  519-  Investig.atton  or  the  ErFECT 
CF  Tiiz  Centralization  of  Eeavt  Indcstby 

The  Committ;-e  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
to  vhim  was  rercrred  the  rcsolutlou  (S  Res. 
190)  to  invest:;.iie  the  effect  of  the  central- 
ization of  he:.vy  indu,?try  in  the  United 
States,  after  full  ccnsideratlcn.  without  d'.s- 
sent.  repcrt  favorably  thereon,  v.ith  an 
amendment,  and  reeommend  that  the  resolu- 
tion, i  s  amended,  do  pass. 


The  amendment  proposrd  Is  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  21.  strike  out  -flO.OOO."  and 
insert  "$5,000." 

One  of  the  important  problems  presented 
for  the  attention  of  the  Congress  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  a  proper  use  of  our  natural  re-'-ources. 
This  is  true  i.rt  only  In  relation  to  post-wa- 
planning,  where  It  is  a  vital  factor,  but  also 
now.  while  the  war  is  in  progress,  because 
It  Is  important  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Much  of  this  country's  expansum  for  war 
pro.luction  has  Ignored  such  basic  factors 
Hf  the  location  of  rc^'OUices,  und  has  followed 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  line  of  least 
resistance;  that  Is.  augmentation  and  expan- 
sion of  faeilnies  already  In  existence. 
Whether  this  policy  has  prevented  the  coun- 
try fri  n.  reaching  Its  maximum  pote'  tlal- 
Itles  In  various  lines  of  production,  and  how 
much  this  pxilicy  has  contributed  to  trans- 
portation bottlenecks,  are  questions  of  great 
importance. 

These  questions,  and  others  proposed  for 
consideration  by  the  committee  which  this 
re.'sohitlon  would  create,  are  so  broad  in  scope 
and  embrace  so  many  factors  related  to  the 
economic  development  of  various  secttone 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
that  your  committee  deems  It  proper  they 
should  be  the  subject  of  Inquiry  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

Of  Immediate  concern  is  the  fact  that 
shortages  of  scrap,  of  iron  ore.  and  of  steel 
continue  serious.  The  war  needs  ot  the 
country  for  steel  have  been  reported  u  more 
than  25  percent  in  excess  of  production.  Yet 
vast  natural  resources  for  steel  production 
remain  unexplolted. 

The  following  table,  based  on  Information 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  shows  one  phase  of  this  situation. 
State  by  State: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


exiHt  In  34  B't-'ei"  Twentv-»*wn  States  have 
both  iron  or*  a::d  coal,  but  only  13  of  these 
Btatc^  h:ive  ar.v  ir-r.  <  r  st.  fl  pr.xlucttan.  On 
th«  'Thpr  hand.  7  (^f  the  Sr.i'e.s  wh:ch  now 
produc"  Irrn  (.r  str.-l  lack.  a«  a  part  of  their 
B»V''''  rr«"ur'-es.  either  coal  or  Iron  ere 

Mn:;y  S'j''«  wh'.f-h  rio  produ-r-e  Iron  or  steel 
pn  f'u  e  so  httle  thnt  their  ccntrlbutlon  to 
the  total  rn'OT'.al  output  !>•  nlmcft  Inc-onMd- 
era*'!"  It  1-  a  quou'.r'ii  which  should  h.ive 
the  n'»crt;pn  of  the  Coneress.  whether  these 
fi'.it^s  v.hMse  pfdcc'lcn  new  Is  »n  smnU 
ehouid  net.  thrcuph  ?ome  ccord:n.ited  pro- 
gram, be  pivrn  cpp  rtimlty  to  achieve  a  suh- 
s'nntl.'il  er.pan?;on  of  this  Indu.^try,  so  as  to 
i»?ta!n  wliaever  plrfe  In  the  national  picture 
fh I'u'd  b"  theirs  on  the  basis  cf  their  nat- 
ural r'*scu'-ro«;. 

As  to  the  State?  which  have  both  Iron  ere 
en-l  natural  ccal  deposits.  In  usable  quantity 
and  quality,  but  which  produce  no  Iron  or 
steel.  It  IS  a  proper  subji^cl  of  inquiry  whether 
any  factors  other  than  natural  economic  laws 
are  hampering  or  preventing  establishment 
In  such  States  of  such  facilities  for  iron  and 
Bteel  production  as  their  natural  resources 
Justify. 

Contrallzaticn  of  industry  can  be  a  self- 
pejpetu-Ulng  economic  factor.  To  whatever 
extent  It  Is  self-perpetuating,  rather  than 
dictated  by  the  more  basic  factors  such  as 
resources,  transportation,  and  labor  supply. 
It  Is  unsound  and  detrimental  to  the  national 
economy.  The  importance,  to  the  Senate,  of 
having. the  full  and  true  facts  regarding  this 
altualion.  In  the  United  States.  Is  obvious. 
Such  facts  are  basic  to  a  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  incident  to  the  post-war 
planning  which  Is  and  must  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  should  have  no  hesitancy  In 
BUthrnzinR  a  special  committee  to  secure 
these  facts,  to  study  their  Implications,  and 
to  make  sound  recommendations  for  deal- 
Iv.g  with  the  complicated  problema  Involved. 
For  a  proper  discharge  of  Its  duties,  the  Sen- 
ate must  have  such  facta  and  such  recom- 
mendations, and  it  should  not  be  required 
to  rely,  lu  this  regard,  upon  any  outside 
source. 


Dedication  of  the  Salisbury-Wicomico 
Coanty,  Md.,  Airport 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  J.  WARD 

or   MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  Nuvernber  17,  1943 

Mr.  WARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  at  the  dedication  of  the  Salisbury- 
Wicomico  Count V,  Md.,  Airport,  Novem- 
ber 11.  1943: 

When  It  was  announced  Augtist  1.  1941, 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 
upon  completion  cf  a  national  survey,  bad 
selected  Sallabury  aa  one  of  the  cities  suitable 
for  an  airport.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  convey 
this  Information  to  the  officials  of  the  city 
of  Salisbury  and  Wicomico  County. 

A  meeting  of  the  Salisbury  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  held  In  the  Wicomico  Hotel 
on  June  19.  1941.  When  the  proposition 
was  put  before  that  group  of  buaineaamen. 
Ktating  tbe  object  and  the  future  possibili- 
ties of  such  an  airport  for  Sallsl^tiry  and 
V  cmity,  not  one  voice  was  raised  in  opposi- 
tion. 


It  was  proposed  that  upon  acquisition  of  a 
suitable  site  by  the  CLm.iiunlty,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Admin'stratlcn  would  make  al- 
l'.xatlonB  of  funds  from  appropri.uii'us  bu- 
thi.rlzcd  by  Cmigre.is  for  nuf.cr.ai  airpcrt  cic- 
velupmeut.  The  airport  \v..u:d  be  tiie  clivss  i 
4  lype,  the  h:f.h<dt  of  three  ciac ..nciticns, 
having  ruaway.s  4  500  feet  or  longer.  I 

At  a  mcotm:;  cif  the  city  auJicrities  and    ; 
county    comniissicjners,    held    In    tiie    court-    ! 
house  on  June   20.   1941.   it  wcts   decided   to 
puich-se  a  sue.  and  the  city  and  ccui.ly  to 
Jj.r.tly  sponsor  t  ;e  project. 

AniioU!.ci!ig  th?  selec'.lcn  of  149  n^^w  loca- 
tions, of  which  !5aMsbury  was  ci.e  of  43  of 
the  class  4  tjpe,  the  Civil  Arrcnautics  Ad- 
m.nlstrator  sr;id  th?t  no  n-commcnriiitlons 
were  made  until  a  thorough  survey  by  air- 
pcrt engineers  c.-tibllshed  the  value  cf  the 
Iccaf.cns,  to  national  drfcnse.  However, 
while  the  airports  were  selfcted  to  meet  do- 
len^^e  requirement-^,  every  effort  was  made  to 
select  Bites  cffeimg  future  valuc  to  com- 
merce and  civil  aviation. 

Tlie  S'lhsbury- Wicomico  Airport,  as  indi- 
cated. Is  one  of  '.he  lar^e  type  of  airports  in 
the  national  airport  progriim.  adequjte  tor 
the  largest  planes.  Landin::  strips  are  5(X)  by 
6,000  feet,  and  runways  150  by  5  000  feet. 
nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  cilirUial  proj- 
e<-t  provided  for  two  runways.  bv:t  the  funire 
p<3S8lblllties  of  the  Sallsbury-Wiccmico  Fite 
In  the  national  program  made  a  third  run- 
way essential. 

Before  the  war.  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration made  a  Nation-wide  survey  of 
airports,  and  with  this  serving  a.s  a  base,  a 
ti'ntatlve  plan  was  made  for  a  network  of 
4000  ports  to  serve  the  country.  The  war 
caused  many  changes  In  the  plan.  To  the 
present  time,  appro.xlmately  $400  000  000  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the 
rational  defense  airport  dcvelipmciit  pro- 
gram, which  is  limited  to  the  develupmcnt 
and  Improvement  of  sites  considered  as  es- 
sential to  the  war  effort,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  and  Commerce 

At  the  present  time  there  are  almo'^t  3,C00 
classified  airports  In  the  country,  cither  un- 
der construction  or  completed,  1.000  short 
of  the  pre-war  plan.  Recently  it  has  been 
con.<idered  neces.sary  to  concentrate  upon  t!-:e 
larger  fields  with  runways  at  least  3.500  fet  t 
long  and  capable  of  handling  the  la'-^c.-^t 
transport  plane-.  We  had  76  such  fields  2 
years  ago.  We  shall  have  865  by  the  end  cf 
this  year.  This  airport  Is  one  of  that  trruup. 
The  remainder  of  the  3.001  are  the  smaller 
airports,  which  will  be  needed  for  future 
commercial  flying. 

The  dedication  today  of  this  Imposin;.;  air- 
pcrt marks  a  D'.'W  era  In  the  devekpment  of 
this  community.  Many  cf  lis  living  In  this 
.southern  sectlc.T  of  Maryland  vaw  not  realize 
the  great  achievement  alrcndy  acronipli^hed 
and  what  It  actually  m;ans  for  our  future 
welfare  This  port,  one  of  tb.e  lari^est  and 
best  CO  n.-^  true  ted  ports  In  the  cnuntry  now 
In  use  or  ready  for  use.  Is  a  rcnl  as.sct  to  the 
community.  .^s  well  as  being  a  defense 
project,  it  will  prove  of  gre:it  value  In  our 
business   and    iroramerclal    life. 

The  air  age  has  come  sooner  than  we 
expected.  Just  40  years  ago.  the  Wrlph: 
brothers  made  their  first  successful  flight 
on  a  North  Carolina  beach.  We  have  come 
It  long  way  In  40  years.  In  1918.  Ju.^t  25 
years  ago.  United  States  Air  Mall  Service 
htarted  between  Washington  and  New  York; 
1918  also  marked  the  beginnin;;  of  world-wide 
ixunmercial  flying.  And  what  a  long  way  we 
have  come  since  1918. 

Today,  no  place  on  earth  Is  more  than  60 
hours  by  plane  from  this  airport.  This  is 
how  small  the  world  is  today  because  of  the 
airplane.  PiloU  and  crews  are  flying  long- 
range  planes  ferrying  men  and  supplies  to 
battle  fronts  all  over  the  globe.  The  shortest 
Atlantic  crossing  Is  less  than  7  hours  flying 
time.     Australia  and  San  Francisco  are  35 


hours  flving  time  i-nart.  Yni  c.in  hop  from 
the  United  States,  touch  Brari!,  ana  convi 
duwn  in  Africa  In  27  h..U's  living  t'me  Th? 
flving  t-n.p  fri'in  New  Y'>:k  to  Ljiicion  is  17 
hours:  from  New  York  to  Berlin.  20  hiur.-; 
and  fri)m  Washlnqton  to  Moscow    42  hours. 

Twiay  of  course,  th?  global  skvways  are 
reserved  for  war:  but  alter  the  war,  v>hpi 
freedom  of  the  air  rciu:ns.  trade  and  travel 
by  plane  will  become  as  much  a  pcui  of  every- 
day life  as  the  u^e  of  cai.i.  trucks,  busse.j. 
railroads,  and  ocean  liners.  The  d.iv  is  rapid.y 
advancing  when  a  propc:  alr^vay  system  will 
be  a.s  nccessHry  as  i  prcpcr  hivhway  system. 

Looking  forward  to  post-war  development, 
a  bill  has  b  cti  Intioduceci  in  Cong.css  ly 
Chairman  Lea  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Onnnierce,  which  pro- 
vides for  revision  of  our  civil  aviation  Ian-. 
It  provides  for  Federal  regulation  in  coopera- 
tion With  the  biases  ai.d  other  loc\l 
agencies — nc)t  Federal  nwi-':;-'-hlp  or  opcri- 
tlon  bat  Federal  regulaiion  by  law  It  den's 
with  a  Nation-wide  Z'lning  pruj^ram  ai.d  a 
national  training  prcgam  for  pilots  ai.d 
mechanics,  authorized  tlirough  cocperatiwii 
With  the  States. 

IL  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  now  to  pL.n 
for  ihe  future  place  of  air  iiansportalion  .n 
the  immunity  life  cf  every  American  ciiy. 
It  IS  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  wonders  Df 
aviation  demonstrated  In  this  war.  A;  i  le 
from  consideration  of  combat  by  air  power, 
the  use  of  the  plane  in  transporting  men, 
suppl.eii.  and  heavy  cargo  Is  phenomenal. 

Il  has  been  estimated  that  more  th;in 
50,000  men  have  been  evacuated  by  air  1  re  m 
cuuil.at  art.ia  since  the  war  b-.i'an.  They 
are  the  slek  and  w>)Uiided  of  cur  own  and 
Allied  forces  and  sick  and  wounded  prison- 
ers of  war.  In  the  mid5t  of  the  horrors  cf 
war  we  are  happy  to  lenrn  of  the  kindly, 
humane,  and  efficient  care  the  wounded  a  id 
sick  are  receiving  by  this  means.  It  Is  in- 
deed a  remarkable   achievement 

We  sh;ill  s<->on  have  some  3  000  000  men  in 
the  Air  Forces  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  As 
expansion  continues,  the  number  of  men 
will  increase  accordinsly.     Mere   than  3C0,- 

000  Will  be  trained  as  pilots.  Many  more 
will  be  skilled  as  naviJiators,  mechanics, 
radiomen,  airport  and  maintenance  engi- 
neer.-. When  peace  Cwnies,  mrtt  of  th:se 
men  v.iU  desire  to  continue  In  the  work  for 
which  they  have  been  trained.  This  griat 
devel.ipnient  of  aviation  will  be  carried  for- 
ward and  utilized  when  peace  has  b<en 
established. 

I  desire  to  express  nty  sincere  appreciat  on 
for  the  fir.e  conperative  spirit  shown  by  our 
city  and  county  offlcials,  by  our  representa- 
tive busitif's.'-mfn.  atul  the  C(  mraunity  at 
large  in  makme  the  airport  project  a  real  ty. 

1  al-o  wish  to  express  deep  appreciation  for 
tlie  fine  work  of  the  e:-aincers.  contractors, 
and  other  employees,  whose  efforts  have  so 
largely  contributed  tn  maS-ilns  po.'^sible  he 
dedication  of  this  maemficent  ainiort  toe  ay. 

We  have  a.ssurcci  nnrskoivs  a  place  in  he 
great  air  transport  ne'v,  irk  m  the  years  to 
come. 


Ohio  State  Junior  Chamber  of  Comme-ce 
Urges  Enactment  of  Lea  Aviation  Dill, 
H.  R.  3420 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  3 

Wednesday.  November  17, 1943 

Mr.     HARRIS     of     Aikansa.s.       Mr 
Speaker,  under  leuve  to  extend  my   .c- 
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marks  in  Vhe  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  wa.s  pa.'^sed  last 
week  in  Columbu.s.  Ohio,  by  the  Ohio 
ft  ate  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This  is  an  orpanizalion  of  businessmen 
drawn  from  46  cilics  in  Ohio: 

"Tlic  Ohio  State  Junior  Chamber  cf  Com- 
merce recommends  the  Lea  b:ll.  H.  R,  3420, 
as  constructive  legislation.  We  believe  It 
to  be  a  forward  step  lor  aviation,  private  and 
commercial,  in  that  it  provides  the  proper 
regulation  and  as.--. stance  to  further  develop- 
ment of  traffic  by  air:  Therefore  be  It 

■p.csolvcd.  That,  on  this  14th  day  cf  No- 
vember 1943.  the  Ohio  State  Junior  Cham- 
ber cf  Commerce  go  on  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  the  Lea  bill.  H,  R  3420.  and  provide 
that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
deltiiation  to  Congress  J  rem  Ohio  and  the 
Ho!  orable  Clarence  Lea," 

lliis  orpani7:ation  represents  the  following 
cities  in' Ohio:  Akron.  Alliance.  Ashland, 
Ashtabula.  Campbell,  Canton.  ChiUicothe, 
Cincinnati,  CircleviUe,  Cleveland.  Columbus. 
Dayton.  Dover.  New  Philadelphia.  East  Liver- 
pool, Elyria.  Ficmont.  Gallon.  Geneva.  Girard. 
Hamilton.  Hubbard,  Irunton.  Kent.  Lancas- 
ter, L:stx?n.  London.  Lf>rain.  Mansfield.  Mari- 
etta, Marion.  Ma.s.sillon.  Middletown,  Newark, 
Niles.  Portsmouth.  Ravenna.  Salem.  Sandus- 
ky. Shelby.  Sprlncflcld.  Struthers.  Tiffin, 
Toledo,  Warren.  Youngstown. 

Starling  Williamson. 

S-'Cr,  tary. 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


CF 

HON.  WARD  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  17,  1943 

Mr.  WARD  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  evening  of  October  31,  1943.  Mr. 
Zach  Lamar  Cobb,  an  attorney  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  made  a  5-minute  state- 
ment over  radio  t^tation  KFAC  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  subsidies  are 
necessary  to  combat  inflation.  This 
statement  refers  particularly  to  the  sup- 
ply and  price  of  fluid  milk  in  southern 
California  and  contains  therein  some 
very  pertinent  facts  in  connection  there- 
with.   The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Tlie  question  before  us  this  evening  Is 
whether  subsidies  are  necessary  to  combat 
inrtation. 

First.  I  am  going  to  cite  Tlionias  Jefferson, 
the  greatest  exponent  of  American  democ- 
racy, as  a  witness  against  the  evils  which 
the  subsidy  system  is  bringing  upon  us. 
Jefl'erson  wrcte  these  words  into  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence; 

"He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices, 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass 
our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance." 

If  the  food  producers  of  this  country  are 
permitted  to  sell  their  products  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  trade  under  fair  price  ceilings 
to  cover  cost  of  production  and  a  legitimate 
margin  of  profit,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
a  multitude  of  new  offices,  for  sending  hither 
among  us  in  Los  Angeles,  and  to  every  other 
community  in  the  country,  swarmfi  of  Gov- 
ernment officers  to  harass  our  people,  nor 
fc  having  this  burden  of  regimentation  to 
cat  out  the  substance  of  the  food  and  the 
foi.  a  values  produced  by  our  people. 


Next.  I  call  attention  to  the  present  milk 
situation  In  Los  Angeles.  The  O,  P  A,  tixed 
the  iniik  ceiling  price  here,  accoi-dlng  to  the 
Labor  Department  statistics  released  June  18 
last,  at  one-half  cent  lower  than  In  Waslilng- 
ton  and  Kansas  City.  1  cent  lower  than  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati,  and  from  1' j  cents 
to  3  cents  lower  than  in  Providence.  New  York 
City.  Newark.  Rochester,  Buffalo.  Chicago, 
and  Springfield.  HI  ,  although  our  Los  Angeles 
cost  of  production  is  higher  than  In  any  of 
those  cities. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  these  facts 
1  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
milk  cnsumer.^^.  3.250,000  people  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  who  are  the  sufferers  when 
milk  producers  cannot  get  a  price  sufficient 
to  maintain  their  herds.  Every  time  herds 
are  liquidated  and  milk  cow.-  are  slaughtered, 
the  supply  lor   our   people   is  cut   down. 

I  hold  a  letter  from  Dr.  L  M.  Hurt,  Los 
Ar.^eles  Cnuiity  livestock  mspectur.  showing 
that  4-?.403  milk  cows  passed  through  the  Los 
Angeles  and  Vernon  siockyards  lor  slaughter 
between  January  1  and  August  31  of  this 
year. 

Now  I  corroborate  the  seriousness  of  this 
situaiion  by  quoting  Irom  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Che^ter  Bowles,  of  the  O  P.  A.,  to  Corgress- 
mun  t'uLMEii.  dated  Srptember  24.  1943,  In 
which  he  says; 

"We  are  convinced  that  some  assistance 
must  be  given  to  Los  Angeles  dairymen  if  they 
are  to  maintain  their  herds  in  the  face  of  in- 
creased feed  costs  We  are  currently  drafting 
aniendments  to  our  regulations  governing 
hay  and  feed-concentrate  prices  in  California. 
These  amendments  Wi!l  provide  authority  for 
our  San  Francisco  office  to  make  feed-price 
adjustments  which  in  Its  Judgment  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  help  alleviate  the  current 
.'■quec-ze  on  southern  California  milk  pro- 
ducers. 

"We  recognize  that  if  the  current  cost -price 
relationship  in  the  Los  Angeles  milkshed 
c.)ntlnues  for  an  extended  period  milk  pro- 
duction will   decline   substantially." 

Think  of  this  official  adml.ssion  that  a 
"squeeze."  and  I  quote  "squeeze."  was  put  on 
our  milk  producers  as  a  preliminary  to  sub- 
sidif  s, 

S:nce    the    Bowles"    letter.   Vice    President 
Wallace  has  admitted,  in  his  Cleveland  ad- 
dress, that  we  must  change  our  diets  to  new 
foods,  and  reduce  the  amount  of  fcxid  we  eat. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  under  the  prescrip- 
j    tion   of   left-wing    theorists   In   Washington. 
I    In  answer  to  Mr.  Wallace,  I  wish. to  say  that 
'    would    not    increase   the   efficiency   of   labor, 
'    nor  their  output  of  war  materials,  nor  would 
I    It  safeguard  resistance  to  disease  In  people 
I    generally. 

j        In  conclusion.  I  submit  that  subsidies  are 
'    not  necessary  to  prevent  Inflation  for  these 

rea.sons,  among  others: 
j  1,  Subsidies  are  a  fake  that  only  conceal 
',  Increase  In  prices.  Just  as  the  manipulation 
I  In  hours  and  overtime  are  a  fake  to  conceal 
increase  in  wages.  Such  fakery  Is  contrary  to 
I    American    character,    and    unworthy   of  our 

great  Nation. 
I  2  The  actual  cost  cf  foodstuffs  Is  made 
up  by  ceiling  prices  plus  subsidies,  and  not 
I  by  any  false  pretense  In  ceiling  prices  alone. 
1  3  The  actual  cost  to  the  consuming  public 
'  would  be  higher  under  celling  prices  pltia 
I  subsidies  than  by  an  equal,  open,  and  honest 
j  raise  In  ceUlng  prices,  because  subsidies 
I  would  be  loaded  with  the  added  expense  of 
i  an  unnecessary  multitude  of  bureaucrats  and 
j    Government  employees. 

4.  And  lastly,  because  subsidies,  and  con- 
trol of  producers  and  constimera  through 
subsidies,  would  be  destructive  of  American 
Independence  In  private  enterprise,  and  a 
menace  to  the  very  liberty  of  oiu-  people. 


A  Free  Radio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    • 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  17,  1943 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  land  of  free  speech.  The  radio  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  mediums  of  that  priv- 
ilege. This  Government  should  and  will 
ever  maintain  a  free  radio. 

I  care  not  for  ".soap  operas,"  and,  ac- 
cording to  my  information,  neither  docs 
Mr,  James  Lawrence  Fly,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, whose  attitude  in  this  respect  has 
been  so  ably  described  in  an  editorial 
which  I  have  taken  from  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  under  date  of  No- 
vember  13,   1943. 

He  apparently  has  proposed  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  statute  that  will  ex- 
tend to  him  and  the  Commission  the 
privilege  of  removing  from  the  air  soap 
operas  and  other  programs  which  he  and 
the  Commission,  as  the  sole  arbitrators, 
might  construe  as  objectionable;  thus  the 
Commis.sion  could,  by  the  same  liw,  bar 
from  the  air  broadcasts  to  my  hking  or  to 
youns  or  to  that  of  some  other  free  Amer- 
ican citizen,  and  at  the  same  time  deny 
this  medium  of  advertising  to  legitimate 
bu.^^iness. 

I  .-^ubmlt  that  the  Commission  .should 
not  be  .so  empowered.  After  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  still  a  free  country.  As 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  most  re.spectfully 
a.sk  that  I  may  include  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred,  as  follows; 

PLT   PLAYS  SIR  OEACLI 

Revealing  and  enlightening  was  the  spec- 
tacle witnessed  when  Jamea  Lawrence  Fly, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  appeared  before  the  Senate  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committee  to  demand 
laws  that  will  drive  off  the  radio  such  pro- 
grams as  Mr.  Fly  dues  not  like.  Mr.  Fly 
played  Sir  Oracle  and  Indicated  that  no 
loudspeaker  should  bark  unless  he  had  ap- 
proved of  the  matter.  Who,  we  wonder,  does 
Mr,  Fly  think  he  Is?  It  must  be  somebody 
very  great  and  grand,  however,  when  he 
feels  free  to  set  himself  up  to  tell  the  people 
whose  taxes  pay  his  salary,  and  by  whose 
sufferance  he  holds  office,  what  they  can 
and  can't  listen  to  on  their  radio  sets, 

Mr,  Fly  Is  very  strict  with  what  be  terms 
"the  so-called  soap  operas"  and  other  pro- 
grams that  he  elegantly  describes  as 
"drooly,"  He  Is  apparently  Impatient  with 
the  whole  Idea  of  a  radio  Industry  supported 
by  advertising,  and  we  believe  he  la.  Mr. 
Fly's  entire  conduct  since  he  took  offlos 
has  been  that  of  a  man  who  would  prefer 
to  have  New  Deal  control  of  radio,  and 
nothing  has  seemed  to  pain  him  as  much 
as  the  spectacle  of  a  free  radio  making  a 
growing  success  by  businesslike  methods. 
Anyhow.  Mr.  Fly  doesn't  like  soap  operas,  so 
soap  operas  must  go,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  millions  on  millions  of  people  like  them. 
At  our  guess,  the  radio  listeners  have  more 
sound  sense  in  a  minute  than  Mr.  Fly  and 
bis  mortar  board  boys  have  In  a  month. 

Just  who  Mr.  Fly  thinks  he  is  puzzles  us. 
as  we  Indicated  a  moment  ago.  but  we  d-) 
know   precisely   what   be   sounds   like.     His 
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entire  tone  nnd  manner,  m  well  aa  the  con- 
trni  or  h!s  ur.icuiftr  pronouncmeiUs.  scund 
llite  d'.cia  frnm  some  minl5try  of  pru.jag.inda 
«p.d  •:Hii?titenme!it.  Mr.  Fiy  would  do  veil 
t4)  ren<ft  t!'..it  li.i-ie  Is  no  disputing  about, 
t.isies  111  a  Uce  c>  untry.  and  to  imagine  the 
p,.hMbi!uv  t.'iat  soap  operas  and  suchlike 
niiv  be  ail  rl^ht  evn  If  he  doesn't  like  them. 
American  radio  bus  Its  fault*  and  h.is  made 
Itj;  errors,  as  the  people  in  the  business  knew 
8  :m  beMer  than  Mr.  Fly  could  tPll  them. 
At  tne  same  tune.  American  raalo  Is  far  ai.d 
awuv  the  best  in  the  world  In  service,  tffl- 
clenc^-.  and  entertainment  Heaven  help  the 
Ijeople  of  this  country  If  the  radio  ever  be- 
comes a  tool  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Mr. 
Fly.  Mr.  Fly's  move  to  be  made  the  poilce- 
•iian  of  radio  morals  uught  to  be  resisted  to 
ihe  hi*t  gulp  of  a  soap  opera. 


Petrcleom  Re»oarce«  Are  Drained— Sec- 
retary Ickei  Answers  Leon  Hender- 
tOB — Price  Increase  Necessary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  wxarr  vnciwiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATn'ES 

Wednesday.  November  17. 1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

Record.  I  Include  the  foUowinR  letters 

and  excerpts  from  a  radio  address  by 

Leon  Henderson: 

October  25.  1943. 

Hon    Hakou>  L.  IcKta. 

Petroleum  Administrator, 

Petroleum  Administration  for  War, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Diab  hU  IcKis:  As  a  citizen  of  the 
Ejist  ctjast.  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  as 
chiiirman  of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Subci>m- 
mlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  been  much  interested  In  the  oil  problem. 
All  the  information  I  have  had  Indicates  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  known  oU  reserves  and. 
too.  that  the  present  rate  of  use  surpasses  the 
present  supply.  Your  statements  before  the 
Senat«  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  at 
which  1  was  present,  appear  to  verify  and 
support  my  understanding. 

I  have  been  much  concerned  over  a  state- 
ment made  by  Leon  Henderson,  former  Price 
Administrator,  regarding  the  oil  supply.  Mr. 
Henderson,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  is  em- 
ployed as  a  commentator  for  *he  O  Sullivan 
Rubber  Co..  Inc  .  of  Winchester,  Va.  On  his 
broadcast  of  September  25.  be  made  certain 
surtllng  charges. 

I  am  enclosing  excerpts  from  this  broadcast 
which  I  believe  to  be  particularly  pertinent. 
They  are,  however,  so  contradictory  to  those 
you  have  made  that  I  felt  It  necessary  to  pre- 
sent them  to  you  and  ask  for  an  official  state- 
ment to  order  that  I  may  make  proper  replies 
to  my  constituents  who  are  writing  for  an 
explanation. 

You  will  be  interested,  I  feel  sure,  to  know 
that  the  Mines  and  Mining  Committee  of  the 
House  today  unanimously  reported  H.  R.  3209, 
with  amendments,  which  provides  for  the 
estabUahment  and  operation  of  demonstra- 
Uon  plants  for  the  production  of  gaaollne  and 
liquid  fuels  from  coal  and  other  substances. 
This  legislation,  sponsored  by  myself,  and  a 
Similar  bill  by  Senator  O'Mahonxt  In  the 
other  body  will.  In  my  opinion,  need  the  im- 
mediate and  favorable  attention  of  the  Con- 
gre:>s. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jennings  Randolph. 


PETKOLEDM  ADallNISTKATION   FOR  WaH. 

lVQo/i:'iff:cri,  D  C,  SoUiiibtT  8,  1943. 
Hon.  Jennings  Ra.vdolph. 

House  Of  RezTesentaiives. 
Mr  Dkas  Mh.  IUndolph:  1  am  gratified  to 
learn  from  your  letter  of  OcioLer  2j  th..t 
the  Mines  and  Mining  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Repre:entat.\es  has  unanlmuuJy 
reported  H.  R.  3i09  with  amendments,  whicii 
bill  pruvidts  lor  the  estabi'.shnieni  and  o[;'.r- 
ation  Lf  dcmuni.tration  plants  for  the  pto- 
ducticn  of  sasol:ne  and  l:qu;d  fuels  Horn 
coal  and  other  substances.  Thi.s  bnr-bS  us 
one  step  nearer  che  enactment  of  legislation 
wjich  I  con.<idei  esiciitial  to  the  fuel  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation.  You  are,  of  course,  fa- 
miliar with  my  e;idorscment  of  S.  1213.  a  Sen- 
ate bill  which  is  similar  to  H  R.  3209.  I 
desire  to  repeat  again  my  endorsement  of 
this  legislation 

It  is  quite  trv.e  that  we  are  fared  with  a 
sliorta^e  of  crude  oil  supjjly.  The  discovery 
aiad  development  of  new  crude  oil  re^erv.  s 
has  not  kept  ptce  with  the  mounting  de- 
mands ol  the  aimed  forcts  and  essential 
civilian  recjuirenients  lor  petrnUum  products. 
The  cold  hard  f.cts  indicate  that  l:y  the  end 
of  1944  we  Eliall  require  the  imr-ortation  from 
foreign  sources  of  approx.mately  300  000  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil  daily  to  meet  the  p; ejected 
demand  for  petroleum  products  at  that  time. 
Obviously,  in  the  face  ol  these  facts,  all  pos- 
sible steps  should  be  taken  tn  augment  the 
Nation's  petroleum  supply.  H.  R.  3209  is  a 
desirable  step  m  that  direction. 

I  am  having  an  analysis  made  of  the  state- 
ments published  by  Mr.  Loon  Henderson  in 
his  broadcast  of  September  25.  which  you 
forwarded  with  your  letter.  You  will  hear 
further  from  m»  with  respect  to  that  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Raiph  K   Davtfs 
Arting  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War. 

PETKOLruM  Ajministhation  for  Wab. 
Wasthington,  D.  C,  November  15,  1943. 
Hon    Jennings  Randolph. 

Hoit.se  of  Representative.i. 
Mt  Dear  Me  Randolph:  This  i'i  in  further 
reply  to  ycur  letter  of  October  25  transmit- 
ting excerpts  from  a  recent  broadcast  by  Mr. 
Leon  Henderson  with  respect  to  certain  oil 
matters.  I  can  well  understand  ycur  concern 
over  his  statements.  They  illustrate  again 
the  dangers  inherent  In  public  comment  on 
oil  by  persons  who  either  do  not  know  the 
true  facts  or  aave  made  no  effort  to  learn 
them 

Mr.  Henderson  Jumbles  naked  Imccuracies 
and  half-truths  to  give  a  completely  unreal 
picture  of  the  supply  of  petroleum  products 
available  for  consumption  in  the  E;istern 
States.  On  September  25 — the  date  of  his 
broadcast — the  facts  with  respect  to  stocks 
of  heating  oU  and  gasoline  in  district  1  (the 
East  Coast  States)  were  these:  Stocks  of  gaso- 
line were  71.1  percent  of  wliat  they  were 
In  1942,  stocks  of  kerosene  were  91  6  percent, 
stocks  of  distillate  fuels  were  74  percent  of 
their  comparable  1942  levels,  and  stocks  of 
residual  fuels — so  vital  to  eastern  wartime 
Industrial  activity — were  105.1  percent  of  1942 
stocks  ol  that  product.  On  October  30,  dis- 
trict 1  stocks  of  gasoline  were  82  9  percent 
of  1942  levels,  kerosene  stocks  were  85  4  per- 
cent, distillate  fuels  were  at  a  level  of  87  5 
percent  of  1942  stocks,  and  residual  fuel 
stocks  were  112  8  percent  of  what  they  were 
in  1942. 

Moreover,  these  statistics  do  not  tell  the 
complete  story.  Dtiring  the  1943-44  winter 
season,  as  a  result  of  the  Intense  efforts  of 
the  oil  industry,  the  Petroleum  Adminlstra- 
Uon  for  War,  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portatloL.  there  will  be  more  and  better 
transportation  facilities  available  to  move 
petroleum  products  Into  and  within  the  east 
coast  region.  We  expect  to  provide  no  less 
heating  oil  in  the  east  coast  area  this  winter 
than  was  provided  last  winter.   In  view  of  the 


Improved  transportation  situation  we  cor - 
fldeutly  expect  to  better  last  winter"*  p*:-- 
formanre 

Mr    Hend.rfcn   say3  that  a  Baruch  com- 
mittee on  oil  mifht  Q"d  that  the  oil  indust:  y 
really    run.s    the    Petroleum    Administratio  r. 
Nclth-r  .1  B.iiuch  committee  nor  any  oth;r 
kind  of  conuniitee  w.ll  l.nd  that  to  be  a  fact. 
Since  its  inception  the  PetroKum  Adminibtr  i- 
tion  for  War.  Uu^ugh  its  system  of  N.itio  i- 
widc   Industry  committees,  has  utilized  t::e 
resources  of  the  oil  industry  to  gather  fac  .s 
and  data  on  wartime  oil  probienis  and  h  is 
sought  the  reronimendr.tions  and  advice    if 
men   who  have  spent  their  lives  In  the  (  il 
industry  In  the  solution  of  these  prcblen  s. 
The  final  decisions  made— the  ultima'e  c- 
ders  issued— have  always  been  the  responi- 
bllity  ol  the  Petroleum  Administration   f  r 
War  as  a  Government  .•-.gency.     We  take  pr:  la 
in  the  record  made  by  the  partnership  be- 
tween the  oil  Indus. ry  and  Govcrnm.ent  v.hi'h 
has  marked  tiie  couse  of  our  Jcmt  effor  s. 
Mr  Henderson  states  that  at  least  16  cf  t  le 
top  Government  officials  who  control  oil  are 
connected    with    Icadln.:!    oil    companies.     1 
do  not  know  what  Mr.  Henderson  m.eans   ^y 
the  term  "leading  oil  companies."     Howev  r, 
the  fact  with  respect  to  this  matter  is  simj  ly 
this:  Out  cf  28  men  occupying  executive  po- 
sitions in  ti^e  Petroleum  Administration  lor 
V.'ar.  12  were  previously  connected  with  ina;or 
oil  companies,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  le- 
port.s  of   the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee   (of  which  Mr.  Henderson  wa;-   a 
member).  16  were  drawn  from  other  sources, 
inciudinc;    minor    oil    companiei.    petroleum 
equipment     manufacturers,     ether     govern- 
mental agencies,  etc. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration for  War  recently  made  an  attempt 
to  increase  the  industry  control  or  that  :he 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Departm.e:it  of  Jus- 
tice stopped  it  because  it  was  loo  much  like  a 
cartel.  The  fact  is  that  the  Department  of 
Ju'^tice  has  never  di.iapproved  a  prog. am  we 
have  '^uoniitted  to  that  afciicv. 

A  substantial  portion  cf  Mr  Henderson's 
remarks  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  a 
crude-oil  price  increase.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  more  pres- 
sure was  put  upon  him  when  he  was  Price 
Administrator  to  raLse  the  price  of  crude  oil 
than  he  had  ever  experienced  before  in  his 
life,  or  whether  he  could  or  could  hot  see 
any  factual  basis  for  raising  the  price  of 
crude  oil.  or  whether  the  oil  bloc  in  Con- 
gress— if  in  fact  there  is  such  a  thing — i.~  get- 
tin  ^  set  to  put  on  more  pressure  for  an 
increase  in  th&  price  of  crude  petroleum,  or 
whether  the  Congres.~men — names  and 
numb  r  unknown — threaten  to  pass  some 
legislation  if  the  administrative  agencies  do 
not  see  their  way  clear  to  raising  the  price  of 
cri:de  or  whether  certain  seer- 1  testimony 
taken  before  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  vt 
the  House  of  Representatives  will,  if  made 
public,  refute  a  lot  cf  the  arguments  m.ade 
for  hicher  prices.  These  are  statements 
which  are  within  Mr  Henderson  s  own  knowl- 
edure — a.^sumins'.  of  course,  that  he  ha.s  taken 
morp  pains  to  verify  them  than  he  has  th" 
other  statements  made  in  his  broadcast. 

The  facts  with  respect  to  a  crude-oil  price 
lnTea.se  are  the.«e:  After  the  OflBce  of  Price 
Administration  rejected  the  original  recom- 
mendation for  an  average  crude-oll-pnce 
increase  of  35  cents  a  barrel,  the  matter  was 
submitted  tn  Juric?e  Vinson,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,  for  his 
consideration.  On  October  29.  Judge  Vinson 
advised  that  he  did  net  approve  this  recom- 
m.endation  In  his  statement  Judge  Vinson 
Indicated  that  he  believed  that  the  problem 
of  meeting  the  ciudc-oll  shortage  might  be 
solved  by  taking  certain  other  steps  short  ol 
an  over-all  crude-cil  price  increase. 

Judge  Vinson  has  been  advised  that  pur- 
suant to  hl.s  direction,  and  In  corporation 
with  the  petroleum  industry,  an  effort  will 
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be  made  to  determine  what  plan  or  program.  I 
if  any.  other  than  a  general  price  Increase, 
niUTht  be  designed  to  meet  the  problem  which  j 
we'f.ice  We  have  taken  the  position  con-  | 
.msTently  that  a  general  price  Increase  would.  I 
in  tlie  absence  of  any  tested  or  tried  alterna-  i 
tive,  be  the  most  practical  and  best  fin.tncial  | 
device  for  minimizing  the  rl.-k  of  crude-oil  ^ 
shortages  in  this  country. 

A  crude-oii  pr.ce  increase  would  go.  not 
Bione  to  the  wildcatter  who  discovered  new 
oil  fie'.d.s,  but  also  to  the  operator  of  t!,e  so- 
called  stripper  well.  These  wells  represent  a 
nifljor  portion  of  the  wells  now  producing  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  price  increase  would 
serve  to  postpone  the  day  of  their  abandon- 
ment Likewise,  a  price  increase  would  serve 
to  stimul.ite  the  drilling  of  so-called  maigmal 
lo'^ations 

It  is  only  a  h.ilf  truth  to  say  that  •ex- 
ploration isu't  fallms;  behind."  The  lact  is 
that,  irrespective  f'f  the  incre.\5e  in  the  num- 
ber cf  wildcat  wells  drilled,  less  oil  is  being 
discovered  than  ever  before  At  the  same 
time,  consumption  of  petroleum  products  is 
ri^in:^  In  astronomical  quantities. 

Tlie  statement  that  "every  year  for  5  years 
the  am  lunt  of  oil  known  to  be  in  the  ground 
has  been  hitjher  than  the  year  before"  is  like- 
wi.-e  a  dangerrus  half  truth  It  is  true  that 
eiim'.ntes  o*  reserves,  made  when  a  par- 
ticular field  was  first  discovered,  are  con- 
■-laii'ly  hem:;  revised — in  many  cases  up- 
w.ird.-  But  this  is  merely  finding  petroleum 
with  a  pencil  and  net  with  a  drill  bit.  How- 
e\er  af;er  ?V.  such  calculations,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  face  a  crude-oil  shortage.  By 
the  end  of  1944.  we  shall  have  a  deficiency  in 
crude-oil  supplv  of  approximately  300.000  bar- 
rels a  day  We  shall  be  forced  to  rely  upon 
Importations  from  foreign  sources  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  projected  demands  for  petroleum 
preducts  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.^P.OLD    L      ICKES. 

Petroleum  Administrator  for  War. 


Ei^rr.PTs  rr.oM  radio  address  by  ieom 
hlnderson 

It  lOoks  to  me  as  if  there  wou'.d  be  all 
kinds  of  news  about  oil  this  winter 

In  the  first  place,  the  supply  situatiun  In 
the   E.ist    is   nojie   too   favorable.     I>eliverics    ! 
are  picking  up  but  stocks  of  heating  oil  and    | 
gasoline  are  30  to  35  percent  below  last  year,    | 
and  you  will  recall  that  there  was  constant 
trouble  about  shortages  all  last  winter.     Al- 
ready the  New  England  States  are  concerned. 
It  doesn't  look  as  If  the  East  would  get  an 
Increase    in    gasoline   for   passer.ger   cars   for 
some  tune. 

The  oil  bloc  in  Congress  is  gf^fing  set  to 
put  on  more  pressure  for  an  Increase  In  the 
price  of  crude  petroleum.  Icke"  has  asked 
O.  P  A.  for  a  35-cents-a-barrel  increase  a 
couple  ol  times  and  has  been  turned  down. 
He  has  appealed  to  Fred  Vinson  to  overrule 
O.  P.  A.  The  Congressmen  are  talking  of 
anywhere  from  60  to  75  cents  a  barrel  increase 
and  threaten  to  pass  some  legislation  if  the 
administrative  agencies  do  not  see  their  way 
clear  to  raisinij  the  price. 

Ickes  has  ben  asking  Jimmy  Byrnes  to 
take  price  control  and  rationing  away  from 
O  P  A  and  give  it  to  him,  but  so  far  Ickes 
couldn't  prove  to  Byrnes'  satisfaction  that  his 
organization  could  run  the  rationing. 

Tlie  whole  situation  Is  something  like 
rubber  was  earlier  in  the  war,  and  I  hear 
Baruch  may  be  asked  to  make  a  study.  The 
subject  is  full  of  dynamite  and  politics,  but 
some  of  the  politicians  are  getting  Interested 
on  the  side  of  the  consumer  and  may  break 
some  stories  wide  open. 

The  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
took  testimony  in  secret  some  time  ago  and 
has  now  decided  to  makf*  the  hearings  pub- 
lic. Some  of  the  facta  are  sensational  and 
will  refute  a  lot  of  the  arguments  made  for 
higher  prices. 


I  had  a  lot  to  do  witli  cil  when  I  wns  Price 
Aclai.nistrator  and  I\e  tried  to  keep  in- 
fo; ined.  Heie  are  s me  of  my  observations 
made  now  on  my  own  responsibility. 

In  the  first  placp.  certain  eastern  Concre^s- 
meu  know  that  cil  supplies  could  ha\e  been 
larger.  Now  they  aie  iiyms  to  hnd  vw.  what 
happened.  A  few  v.ceks  back  there  was  at 
leist  80  000  bairels  per  day  that  could  have 
been  br(.ught  in  by  barges  and  pipe  lines,  I 
am  told. 

Niw  as  to  prices.  I  never  hud  any  more 
pressure  put  on  me  m  my  life  than  I  had  us 
Price  Administrator  to  ral-e  the  price  of 
ciudp  I  never  could  see  any  factual  basis 
lor  raising  the  price,  and  evidently  my  suc- 
ce-sois  haven't  eitlier.  The  profits  of  oil 
companies  ha\e  been  higher  every  year  of  the 
war  than  the  year  previous. 

The  argum.ent  is  usually  made  that  we 
need  more  oil  well  discoveries,  and  a  higher 
price  would  get  it.  I  figure  it  would  cost 
over  a  million  dollars  a  day  to  raise  the  price 
L'5  cent-  a  barrel  But  tl.e  Increase  wouldn't 
go  to  the  wildcatter  who  discovers  wells. 
It  would  go  to  those  who  own  the  wells 
which  are  producmc  now.  I  admit  we  need 
more  oil  reserves,  but  I  suggested  paying 
bonuses  to  those  v.ho  actually  did  tl.e  explo- 
ration. 

Explor-xtion  Isn't  falling  behind  Every 
ye.ir  lor  6  years  the  amount  of  oil  known  to 
be  in  the  ground  has  been  higher  than  the 
year  before.  Last  year  mo:e  pools  were  dis- 
covered than  ever  before,  and  this  year  more 
wells  will  be  drilled  than  last  year.  And 
next  year  there  ought  to  be  more  steel  for 
drilling  wells,  which  has  been  a  handicap 
for  a  couple  of  years. 

A  Baruch  committee  on  oil  might  find 
that  the  oil  Industry  really  runs  the  Petro- 
leum Administration.  There  Is  no  other 
commodity  in  which  the  industry  partici- 
pates so  directly  in  governmental  war  con- 
trols. Recently,  I  undei-stand,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  increase  the  Industry  control, 
but  the  Antitrust  Division  stopped  it,  be- 
cause It  was  too  much  like  a  cartel.  At  least 
16  of  the  top  Government  officials  who  con- 
trol oil  are  connected  with  leading  oil  com- 
panies. The  Industry  has  wanted  to  keep 
Its  competitive  relationships  Just  as  they 
were  before  the  war,  and  the  oil  officials  who 
act  as  Government  officers  have  tried  to  pre- 
serve this  status,  which  policy  no  other  in- 
dustry has  got  from  government. 

It  may  be  here  that  some  of  the  difficulty 
rests. 


Over  the  Back  Fence 
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HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  17.  1943 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  written  by  Charles  H.  Bart- 
lett,  a  distinguished  newspaperman  in 
my  district.  Mr,  Bartlett  wields  a  facile 
pen  and  I  agree  with  him  in  the  views 
which  he  expresses  in  this  article.  I 
hope  he  continues  to  write  on  these  na- 
tional problems.  He  has  a  wide  audi- 
ence especially  in  my  district  and  I  know 
the  people  have  respect  for  his  views. 

The  article  follows: 

OVZI  THE  BACK  TKHCM 

(By  C.  H.  Bartlett) 
I  am,  I  believe.  Just  an  average  cltlien  of 
the  United  States.   Here  I've  lived  my  humble 


life.  Here  are  my  friends.  Here  when  mf 
days  are  finished  Is  where  I  want  to  die.  The 
only  people  I  know  are  common  people. 
Lords,  dukes,  and  earls  are  beyond  my  ken. 
Of  them  I  know  less  than  nothing.  And 
worthily  or  not.  thus  may  it  ever  be. 

I  had  a  shock  the  other  night  when  m 
speaker  said  I  ouRht  to  commence  thinking 
of  mystlf  ,HS  a  citizen  of  the  world.  I  don't 
like  this  I  say  so  while  it  still  is  my  privilege. 
I  don  t  want  to  Ix-  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and 
I'm  not  goniR  to  be  as  long  as  I  can  help  It. 
Aid  the  world-planners  might  as  well  under- 
stand richt  now  that  there  are  millions  of 
dwellers  here  in  the  hinterland  who  feel  the 
same  as  1  do. 

My  views  may  be  limited  and  my  viewf  pro- 
vincial, but  on  occasion  I  have  climbed  the 
mountain  top  and  have  gazed  afnr.  and  liking 
little  of  what  I  saw,  have  returned  to  the  foot- 
hills wheie  abide  the  peace  and  contentment 
wjjich  men  eternally  seek,  and  finding,  too 
often  fail  to  recognize  and  keep. 

Always  have  1  been  proud  that  it  wa.*  my 
privilege  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales. 
I  have  never  met  n  man  so  low  that  he  denied 
this  heritage  Amoi.g  common  people  such 
men  do  not  exist  I  have  exulted  in  the  glori- 
ous history  of  this,  mv  country.  I  have  been 
proud  of  its  humble  birth  and  of  its  constant 
progress  toward  an  hoporable  maturity;  prcud 
of  a  country  tl.at  has  stood  for  liberty  and 
equality,  freedom,  and  Justice — perhaps  not 
In  the  fullest  degree,  but  far  exceeding  any- 
thing offered  elsewhere;  certainly,  beyond  our 
ability  to  properly  appreciate  and  enjoy;  and 
sorrowfully,  beyond  our  understanding  to 
safeguard  and  defend. 

I  was  taught  In  the  public  schcxils  that  our 
grandfathers  left  Europe  and  Us  Intrigue;  left 
England.  France,  and  Spain,  and  came  to  this 
new  land  t(3  e>cape  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion; and  that  here  they  purposed  to  build 
a  new  life  and  establish  a  new  government 
based  on  princ.ples  of  decency  end  honor 

I  was  taught  that  the  founding  fathers 
were  Ood-fearlng  men  of  vision  and  cour- 
age; and  that  the  DoclHratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution,  if  not  of 
divine  oriEln.  a.-e  very  close  indeed  to  this 
.source  of  Holy  Writ  I  was  taught  that  they 
bled  and  died  at  Lexington  and  Concord; 
starved,  froze,  and  prayed  at  Valley  Forpe; 
battled  the  Hessians  at  Trenton  and  the  Red- 
coats at  Yorktown  to  wrest  this  land  of 
opportunity  from  the  oppressor  and  hold  It 
safe  for  future  generations  to  develop  and 
enjoy. 

I  think  my  country  has  been  a  tremendous 
success,  mepsuied  by  any  yardstick,  by  any 
norm  or  pa"e  I  know  that  the  citizens  of 
our  country,  even  In  humble  circumstances, 
have  living  standards  elsewhere  unap- 
proached  Our  soldiers  in  near  and  far  areas 
of  the  globe  and  on  Its  seven  seas  testify  dally 
to  this  fact  in  their  letters  home  They  see 
new  country;  they  measure  all  it  has  to  offer, 
and  they  long  incessantly  for  the  bt.'-t  they've 
left  behind. 

England,  supreme  on  her  Island,  with  a 
background  of  opportunity  appralKed  by  the 
centuries,  is  far  short  of  our  standards:  her 
government  of  her  colonies  has  been  a  fail- 
ure, and  all  the  world  knows  It;  the  loyalty 
of  her  dominions  is  measured  by  their  own 
self-interest,  and  I  don't  blame  them.  If 
England  has  learned  a  thing  about  colonial 
management  since  1T76,  the  record  doesn't 
thow  It. 

VoT  200  years,  smart  people  have  been 
leaving  Europe  by  first  boat  and  coming  over 
here  where  they  can  worship  Ood  and  do  a 
lot  of  other  things  pretty  much  aa  tbey 
please — or  could  before  we  let  ourselvea  be 
pushed,  hauled,  coaxed,  and  bullyragged  Into 
the  awful  bell  of  two  world  wars;  over  ber» 
where  they  can  pursue  happiness  when  they 
feel  like  It,  which  U  frequent,  and  praetlca 
the  art  of  earning  a  living,  when  neceanry. 
With  less  effort  and  more  reward.  They,  too. 
have  been  proud  to  become  Xocter-cltlaeni  erf 
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this  (ueat  lAud  of  r  uri.  vhU  h  in  lis  worst  mo- 
menis  exc<  Is  anitbuig  la  the  whole  Europtaa 
gr3b-b;^  cl  ti^v.^jua  ut  their  test. 

Cur>.p«  can  put  Its  own  hoi;*e  In  order 
ikheii  Eurupe  wants  to  do  to.  The  patt<»rn 
Is  pldii).  O'jscxvance  ot  a  little  lUiselAshiiuiia 
by  a  lew  nations  will  unlock  the  duor.  Here 
In  the  American  hemisphere  la  a  glorious 
examf.Ij  ot  hew  It  U  done.  Wc  teach  them 
to  live  lu  peace  with  honor  whenever,  with 
«l.;cprr.y,   they    are   ready   to   learn. 

The  world  U  not  locking  to  the  United 
States  for  leadership,  regardless  of  emi- 
nent proclamations  to  this  effect.  The  only 
IhUi;:;  the  uorld  is  lijokin^  to  the  United 
Btatfs  for  Is  •siickcrshlp."  and  surely  we  ha\e 
played    )Ut  this  rcle. 

On  all  f.'onts  we  .«hall  continue  the  fttc- 
cessful  prospcutlcn  of  this  horrible  conflict. 
and  we  shnll  cooperate  with  our  allies  U'ltll 
vrtory  Is  a^mplete  and  our  boys  are  heme. 
All  have  promised  caiperation  In  establish- 
ing an  International  organlration  to  lnsu»e 
world  p*ace  and  security.  Noble  words  have 
been  apoken.  and  the  hearts  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  In  tune  But  noble  worcs 
were  spoken  25  years  a?o,  and  the  wcrld  then 
cried  for  peace  with  a  slnple  voice. 

1  am  Just  an  averaRo  cltl/en.  a  dweller  In 
the  hinterland.  And  until  Euri>p«  ahcwa 
more  evidence  of  sincere  repentance  than  la 
today  apparent.  I  rtont  want  to  become  a 
rtttien  of  Its  kind  of  world.  It  hiu  liothlng 
to  offer  which  appeals  to  »  common  man 

I  sre  nothinR  but  rtJln  tor  my  country  In 
b«rterln|i  Ita  birthright  for  another  mesa  cf 
pottage.  In  tjecomlnn  a  life  partner  of  a 
Surop*  which.  1  suapect.  contlnuea  to  sub- 
•rnbe  In  general  to  the  same  aenaelewi  prac- 
tices wblch  our  tortfatbera  came  here  to 
•■cape. 


IBoBtoM  Hat  Remembered  the  "Helena" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  November  17, 1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Montana  has  remembered  the 
U.  S.  S.  Helena,  sunk  In  Kula  Gulf  by  the 
Japanese.  I  am  happy  to  report  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  the  recent  War 
bond  campaign  in  my  Slate.  During 
that  drive  Montana  led  the  Nation  in  per 
capita  purchases  of  E.  P.  and  O  t)onds. 
Our  average  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  was  $38.13.  which  was  $14.53  above 
the  national  average. 

Yes,  Montana  has  remembered,  as  al- 
ways, her  duty  to  the  country.  In  re- 
sources, money,  and  in  manpower  she 
ranks  well  up  in  the  forefront  of  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
We  have  never  shirked  our  responsibili- 
ties and  m-e  never  will.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  In  the 
RscoRo  an  "rtlcle  from  the  Helena  Inde- 
pendent of  November  11.  1943,  and  an 
editorial  from  Uie  same  paper  on  No- 
vember 12.  1943: 

jPrtam  the  Helena  Independent  of  November 
11.  li»43| 

Lewis     ANB     CLARK     COUNTT     LED     ilOST.KSX     m 

THnU)  LOAN  OSI\Z PTK  CAPITA  SALZS  IN  THIS 

COMMUKrrT    AVnUCED    S  147.22 

Levis  and  Clark  County,  where  per  cap- 
ita sales  were  $147.23.  led  Montana  to  Ita  top 
rankitxg  uationaUy  lu  purchasing  War  bonds 
during   Uio  Third   War  Loan  Drire,   Chair- 


man A.  T.  Hibbard.  of  the  State  war  finance 
committte.  said  today  in  a  final  report. 

(The  Treasury  Depariment  reported  Mon- 
day that  Montanajis  buUK!it  mere  bends 
per  capita  duriiajj  the  dri\e  thin  d.d  resi- 
dents of  any  other  Stale.  The  Treasury 
State  average  for  E,  F,  and  G  boudi  was 
$36  13  I 

Mtagher  County,  where  the  per  capita 
sales  were  $133. 8J.  was  second,  and  Ca'-cade 
Ci:unty,  third,  w;th  per  capita  s.iies  oX 
$130  05. 

Per  capita  sales  of  W.ir  bonds  in  ether 
counties  dunr.ij  tl'.e  drive  Included:  Custer. 
$82  95:  Flathead.  $60  90;  Miiccula.  $80  62. 
Feri;u!..  $£2  61;  Silver  Bow.  $82  61;  Ga;:atiu. 
$ao.29;  Park.  $60.05;  and  Yellowstone,  $93  81. 

While  the  Treasurer's  aunour.ctmciu  Us'.  .>d 
per  capita  sales  cf  E.  F,  and  G  bonds  only, 
the  ccunty-by-C'..uiity  per  c;;p.ta  sales  fig- 
ures listed  by  Chairman  Hibbaid  Inclv.did 
all  ls.sues  of  bond:;.  For  all  i.-^st.es.  the  State's 
per  capita  sales  amounted  to  $82.83. 

In  E  bond  sales.  Daniels  County  w.is  best 
with  a  per  capita  of  $68.44.  Chouteau  Coun- 
ty was  a  close  second  with  $67  C3. 

Montana  "made  a  brilliant  record."  Hib- 
bard said,  with  total  sales  of  $41.039  376,  and 
with  every  county  exceeding  us  goal. 

Men  and  women  of  Montana  serving;  In  the 
armed  fcicea  throughout  the  world  invcstti! 
$505,000  in  bonds  during  the  drive,  Uie 
Treasury  luformrd  Hibbaixl, 

"The  objective  of  the  M  -ntana  campaign 
of  raisinft  funds  to  replace  M,r.rar.a"s  ciuiser. 
Hfleva.  has  bt-en  fuUy  met."  the  chairman 
concluded. 

I  Prom  the  Helena  Independent  cf  November 
13,  I»43| 

MONTANANS  CTTtD 

Mcntanans  have  received  a  very  hljrh  clt;i- 
tlon  for  their  bond-buying  activities. 
Throughout  the  third  war  ic.in  we  were 
credited  with  buying  more  E  bends  per  cap- 
ita than  most  State?.  In  fact,  we  led  tho 
parade  right  up  to  the  l.:Et  and  then  were 
nosed  cut  for  first  place  by  a  narrow  niarciii. 

Now,  we  appear  to  hr.ve  been  awarded  a 
blue  ribbon  for  per  capita  purchases  cf  E, 
F,  and  G  bond.-!.  Our  official  average  is  $38  13 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State, 
That  Is  $14  53  above  the  national  average. 

We  expect  another  honcr  shortly.  Navy 
Secretary  Knox  'las  Informed  Governor  roiJ 
that  the  next  cruiser  to  go  down  the  ways 
probably  will  be  named  the  Helena.  She  will 
replace  the  cru:ser  sunk  in  the  south  Pa- 
cific. Montanans  entered  the  third  war  l">nn 
campaign  with  the  understandms  that  their 
quota  of  $35,000,000  would  be  used  for  a  new 
cruiser.  So  Treasure  State  people  purchased 
more  than  $41,000,000  in  bonds  We  sh.Ul  be 
mitthtily  proud  of  that  new  crui.;er. 

A  summary  of  our  livestock,  grain,  and  mine 
production  leads  to  the  co!icli;.s!on  Mon- 
tanans are  holding  up  their  end  of  the  home- 
front  effort.  When  we  add  the  citation  for 
bond  buying,  we  think  we  are  within  the 
sphere  of  modesty  In  claiming  a  very  fine 
all-around   record. 


Cty  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Urges  Passage 
of  Lea  Ariation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  17,  1943 

Mr.      HARRIS      of      Arkansas.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  t.'ie  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowins;  letter  adures.sed  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachttsetts  by  the 
mayor  of  Worcester,  M:;i.^s..  recommond- 
ir^c  pa^sage  of  the  Lea  aviation  bill,  H.  R. 
2420: 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 
Executive  Department, 
Worcc!:tcr,  Ma.\3.,  November  6,  1943. 
Senn' "r  Hfkry  CAror  Lodge,  Jr., 
Scjiatc  O^^cc  nuilding, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dea.-  Stnator:  Inasmuch  as  Worcester 
hf.s  a  vit.il  lutprc.-t  In  airport  development 
and  the  air  lines  a.e  strUing  for  the  full  coop- 
eration cf  the  Federal  Government  In  that 
de.cl'pment,  I  urge  you  to  give  wh.'itever 
support  you  are  able  to  H.  R  3420,  known  as 
tho  civil  aviation  bill. 

I  believe  It  Is  aiequntcly  designed  to  pro- 
vide wliat  Is  needtd  In  the  way  of  Federal 
control  of  civtl  air  activities,  while  at  the 
same  time  ^ettlnit  up  machinery  which  would 
be  beneficial  to  Worcester. 
Sincerely   ycurs. 

William  A.  BENNrrr.  Mc-jcr. 


Abolish  the  War  Relocation  Authority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCri 

or  calitornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU^EIS 

Wednesday.  November  17, 1943 

Ml-,  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ImmeJi- 
attily  followinp  the  dastardly  Japantse 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Army,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  L. 
DeWitt,  then  commander  of  the  Ninth 
Ccrp.s  Area,  performed  an  excellent  job 
in  roundine;  up  and  segregating  ail 
Japane.se  in  the  Pacific  coast  area. 
Later,  the  War  Relocation  Abthority  was 
orr^anized  and  the  custody  of  these 
Japanese  was  transferred  to  it.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  the  handhng  of 
Japane.se  segregation  has  progressively 
deteriorated  until  it  reached  a  climax  in 
the  di.^praccful  and  unfortunate  reign 
of  terror  at  Tule  Lake,  Calif. 

More  than  15,000  of  these  Japane5e 
continue  to  manifest  their  disloyalty, 
while  other  thousands  cloak  such  dis- 
loyalty under  a  craftiness  peculiar  to 
them.selves  and  which  is  little  understood 
by  people  who  have  not  lived  in  the  same 
communities  with  them.  People  livin;? 
in  the  ea.^tern  part  of  these  United  States 
little  appreciate  the  problems  involved 
with  the.<e  Japanese.  As  a  result  the 
W.ir  Relocation  Authority  has  pursued  a 
policy  that  has  encouraged  the  oppor- 
tunity for  display  of  their  disloyalty. 

The  War  Relocation  Authority  should 
be  abolished.  All  Japanese  Internees 
should  be  Immediately  placed  under  the 
jun.^diction  of  the  Array.  The  Army  will 
provide  wholesome  food,  adequate  hoas- 
ini?.  and  proper  clothing  and  will  admin- 
ister their  supervision  in  a  manner  that 
will  prevent  any  fu'.ure  recurrence  of  the 
riot.s  that  have  occurred  at  the  Japanese 
Relocation  Center  at  Tule  Lake,  Calif. 

An  editorial  which  recently  appeared 
In  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  so  ably 
presents  the  almost  unanimous  views  cf 


higher  pricea. 


I   the  United  Statea.   Here  Ive  lived  my  bumblt   |   n*ve  oeen  prouu  to 


I2C\;\/LU*  twai«i-v<v<. 
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our  Pacific  coast  citizens,  that  I  include 
it  herewith  as  a  part  of  this  statement: 

AliOLISH    THE    WAR    RELOfATION    AfTJIORITV 

The  War  Reloca'.ion  Authority  has  been 
temparanly  superseded  bv  tic  United  StHtes 
Ari:iy  at  the  T\ile  L.ike  Jai^uuf.e  Relccnt. on 
Center  In  C;i1i'omu:i,  and  .'■h  kiIJ  be  perma- 
nently suppi'inted 

Recurring  riots  at  t!us  phice  of  j-esrcgntion 
for  thousands  ol  a\cwedly  di.^li  yal  Japanese 
have  been  the  plague  of  the  W.ir  Relocation 
Au'hority,   and   Its   responsibility 

Tlie  riots  are.  of  coinso.  an  (flense  to  tb.e 
p,\tr!otic  sen-e  cf  the  Ainer.c.in  p?ople. 

But  the  li.coinpeter.ce  and  derelict icn  cf 
the  W.\r  R-locati  >n  .^uthori-y  <Tfferd  the  in- 
telliu'cnce  and  nier.jce  the  security  of  tlie 
American  people. 

Th'se  lesponsible — or  rather  irrcspon."^!- 
ble — authorulcs  futilely  sought  to  conceal 
the  f:ic*s  about  the  danvjercu:?  fitnatlcn  at 
Tule  Laic  ficai  the  public  by  stupidly  deny- 
ing thetn 

They  ever,  w^at  t^  {,,;■  ;.,;  to  a<:.sert  tli.it  all 
reports  o:  tr.M>)!e  were  "the  prociuct  ol  c*e- 
llberately  ^^lbvers;\■e  efforts  by  Ceiman 
;'^ents  ■■ 

But  when  th.eir  policy  of  cof.cealment 
fulled,  they  btl.i'.'dly  ;'.cki:ow:oc:c,cd  what  the 
pu^ilic  Hlrendy   knew   to  be  the   truth 

And  when  their  ccddlins  p<  hcies-  in  deal- 
ing \\:'h  the  vT.tp.mese  f;.i:-^i  to  ke«^p  tl'.e 
ptMCe  ainon>{  tlie  Japio.-.ese  tluv  were  ciin- 
pe'ilcd  tvi  seek  pvo;tx',un  ot  Uier  i  wn  pie- 
lU'Us  .-kins  by  the  .\rin\ 

The  W.ir  Reioc,»tion  Authciity  1>  sufficient- 
ly  indicted  by  tlie^e  facts,  and  by  Us  own 
nccnsuijs  record  to  warrant  its  dissolution 
by  C  >n  :i  ess — as  mrasuro*  now  pei^.dlns  be- 
fore Coa^re.^s  would  provide 

It  has  always  been  an  Inept  and  vacillating 
PCeiicy 

Now  It  15  revealed  to  be  an  unreliable  and 
untrustworthy  agency. 

There  could  be  no  reasonable  or  acceptable 
expl,  nation  for  deliberate  suppres.'ion  of  the 
f;\cti  about  the  Tule  Lake  .situation. 

The  only  purpos-e  such  suppre.'^sion  could 
serve  would  b''  to  prevent  the  .American  peo- 
ple from  knowing  the  facts  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent the  people  Jrom  knowing  about  the  War 
Relocation  Authority's  continuing  ineptne  s 
and  glarint;  incompetence. 

The  Army  should  not  be  held  hack  as  an 
ace  11  the  hole,  to  b?  u^ed  only  m  the  event 
th.--  War  Relocation  Authority  finds  itself  In 
a  ri.ingerou;  Kituatcn  as  a  re;-tilt  of  its  policy 
of  coddling  the  Japanese 

It  was  the  Army,  with  the  able  assistance 
and  complete  cooperation  of  tlie  Federal 
Bureau  of  Inv?stigaticn,  which  had  the  vision 
and  courage  to  eliminate  the  Japanese  as  a 
nien.TC?  on  the  P.ic:fic  coast  at  the  outbrp,ik 
01  war. 

It  was  the  Army  r'.nd  the  Federal  Bureau 
o:  Investigation  which  prevented  the  h;'r- 
rowin?  and  destructive  caninaiiin  of  sabrtape 
and  e.-plonai?e  for  wl^ich  the  iliousands  cf 
Japane.-ie  resident-  in  the  United  States  liad 
loll"?  prepared. 

All  that  the  W.ir  Relocation  Authority  has 
acrompli.shed  has  been  to  restore  opportuni- 
ties ior  sabotage  and  espionace  to  thcu.-ar.ds 
of  assertedly  loyal  Ji'p.inese,  and  to  segie- 
pt'e  the  admittedly  disloyal  Japanese  in  cir- 
ciimsiances  conducive  of  riot-  ai;d  actually 
productive  of  riots 

The  War  Relocation  Authfrri'y  has  im- 
paired the  security  of  the  United  Slates  by 
its  policy  toward  the  Japanese. 

It  has  been  delinquent  In  its  own  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  has  outraged  the  natural  sentiinei.ts  cf 
the  people  of  the  United  St.ite:-. 

It  has  not  even  won  tne  respect  of  the 
Japanese  It  coddled 

Why  not  turn  this  cmincus  situation  back 
to  the  Army,  which  knows  the  character  and 
Intentions  and  c.ipacities  cf  the  Japanese 
as  mischicf-in.^.kers.  which  fru.'^trated  and 
thv,a;-.ed  then:  i-.i  the  start  of  the  war,  and 


which  Is  the  only  agencv'  of  the  Government 
cn^pctent  to  frustrate  and  thwart  them 
pciinancntly? 


Thanksgiving  in  a  Foxhole 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OK    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdv.esdajj.  November  17.  1943 

Ml'.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr, 
Speake: .  under  leave  lo  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lov.mg  poem  by  Roland  P.  Wirths: 

THANKSGIVl.NC    TN    A    FOXHOLE 

(By  Rohmd  P.  Wirths) 

Tod.iy  I  heard  a  douph.bcy  pray 
In  a  dost-rt  to.xhoie,  far  away 
Where  life  is  chfap  and  death  is  living 
And  every  day  is  his  Thanks;;ivinp 
"Tcnay.  dear  Cn<\.  we  give  cur  thanks 
In  f.  xhv»les,  trenches,  planes,  and  tanks. 
Tor  there's  so  much  to  be  thankiul  for 
Despite  the     itter  piings  ol  war. 
We':e  thankiul  lor  the  chaplain  s  prayer 
While  vh.ells  are  bursting  eveiy\vhert\ 
iVi  for  the  ci  urage,  faith    and  truth 
Tii.it  guide?  our  ct-iuntry's  fighting  ycutJi. 
We  le  thankiul  for  the  word;*  cf  cheer 
From  iill  the  friends  we  love  so  dear, 
.A'd  for  the   flag  for  wh.ch  we  fight 
Winch  symbolizes,  "right  is  might.' 
We  thank  Thee  fc-  our  daily  bread, 
Tl^e  strength  that  helps  us  forge  ahead. 
And  for  Thy  Word,  tliat  keeps  alive 
The  faith  that  freedom  will  survive. 
We're  thankful  for  the  starlit  nights. 
The  folks  at  home,  our  Bill  of  Rights, 
Tlie  hills  of  home  we  know  so  well — 
The  valleys,  where  our  mem'rle«  dwell  " 
And  then  a  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek; 
He  raised  his  eyes,  but  did  not  speak, 
The  hour  had  come  to  strike  again 
With  flaming  gun,  and  a  hushed  'Amen," 
For  this  Is  the  man  that  fights  for  me 
In  a  foxhole-church  across  the  sea 
Wli"re  Thanksgiving  rises  with  the  sun, 
.^r.d  cprrif-s  on  till  day  is  done. 


War  Bond  Sales  at  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Noveriher  17,  1943 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav^  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  u.clude  tlic  following  letters: 

November  8.   1943. 
HlH    W.  F.  Norreii, 

House  of  Reprc^rtitaHves. 

Wa.'^hington,  D  C. 

Dr\R  Mr  Norhf.ll:  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  extend  to  you  a  personal  Invitation  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony  marking  the 
award  of  the  Treasury  Department  Minute- 
man  flag  to  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  this  arsenal  have  subscrllied  more 
than  10  percent  of  their  total  salaries  to  the 
W.ir  Bond  campaign  and  that  more  than  90 


percent  of  all  the  personnel  ot  this  arsenal  are 
purchasing  bonds  by  pay-roll  deductions. 

This  ceieniony  will  take  place  on  Fridr.y, 
November  19.  a!  2  p  m  at  the  Admlnlsira- 
tu'o  Euilding  Pine  BluiT  .\rscnal.  The  cere- 
mony will  be  a  simple  one.  lustii'.g  not  over 
hi:lr  an  hrur.  The  award  will  be  made  by 
MaJ  Gen  Rirh.ird  Dvncvan,  commanding 
general,  EiKhth  Service  Command.  As  aii 
incident;il  leaiuie  cf  the  cc-cmony  the  Arm\- 
Navy  E  award  fla.r;,  with  frtar  inaikuiR  th;- 
renewii!  of  this  award  f,'r  a  C-months'  period, 
will  be  hoisted  for  the  first  time. 

Kindly  inform  me  whether  or  not  you  will 
h?  able  to  accept  this  ln\i*at!on.  and  If  yc>u 
wi'l  arrive  by  tram,  let  me  know  the  place 
and  time  <f  ycur  arrival  so  that  I  may  pro- 
vide transportation  to  bring  you  to  the  arse- 
nal If  you  arrive  by  private  car.  ple.isc  pu  - 
sent  the  enclosed  iiiMtatitm  to  the  guard  at 
any  of  the  arsenal  pates  and  he  will  direct 
you  to  the  heudqnariers  building  It  is 
hooid  that  y  ni  will  arrive  not  later  thai 
1:4;)  p    m    on  tlie  day  of  the  award. 

In  arcordanc*  with  instructions  from  the 
War    Department,    there    will    be   no    accSal 
e\ents  couneoted  with  this  ceremony. 
Sincerely  yours 

A    M    PKEima*, 
Bngad.i'  Gci   al.  U'lifcd  ^'farcs  Armv. 

Comma -.d  'ly. 


CoNGnrss  or  the  United  Stat»*. 

HoVSE  or  UEPKERENTATfVr^. 

M"o.'i>ii'ipfow.  D  C  Noifmtter  If.  1943. 
Bug    Gen    A    M    PnrNTisa. 

Cownioidiny  Officrr.  Pine  Bh>f>  A'urno!, 
Pi'te   Blulf.   Ark. 

Dea«  General  Phentiss:  Thank  you  for 
your  kind  letter  of  November  8  extemUnR  a 
personal  InMtatlon  to  me  to  be  present  at 
the  presentation  of  the  Treasurer  Depart- 
ments Mlnuteman  T  flag  lo  the  employees 
of  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  on  November  19,  UK3. 
at  2  p  m  .  as  an  Incidental  feature  of  which 
ceremony  the  Army-Navy  E  award  flag  with 
star  marking  the  renewal  of  the  award  for 
a  6-month  period,  will  be  hoisted  for  the 
first  time 

I  am  most  grateful  for  (-our  thoughtfulnem 
and  regret  that  clrcumituicec  are  such  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  attend.  Flnce 
It  Is  not  possible.  I  ahould  like,  through  you 
as  commanding  officer  of  the  great  Pine  Blufl 
Arsenal  to  extend  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  you  and  the  employees  of  the  SLrsenal 
and  my  very  genuine  gratification  for  this 
recognition  of  the  patriotism  of  these 
splendid  men  and  women. 
Sincerely, 

W     F.   NORREI-L, 

Wab  Depastment. 
Pink  Blutt  Aksenal. 

Pi>;e  Bluff.  Ark.,  November  13,  1943. 
Hon    W.  F.  Norrell. 

Home   of   Repraentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Norkell:  I  am  pleased  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  cordial  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 11,  1943,  advising  me  that  U  will  not  be 
pcfititale  for  you  to  attend  the  exercises  «t 
Pine  Blufl  Arsentil  on  November  19,  1M3,  and 
regret  the  circumstances  are  such  that  you 
cannot   be  with   us  on  that  occa.sion. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  kind  scntlmentn 
you  express  In  your  letter  with  respect  to  the 
achievement  of  the  employees  of  this  ai- 
senal  as  regard'  both  their  war-productlcn 
and  bond-subf^criptlon  efforts.  It  Is  Indeed 
gratifying  to  me  and  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  to  know  that  the  employees  of  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal  are  contributing  their  dollars 
as  well  as  the:r  sweat  to  help  their  country 
reach  the  vic-.or;ous  goal  of  this  war. 

I  also  wi.'h  to  take  this  o'-cssinn  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  pride  and  satlJuction  of  tre 
Chemicai  Wa.-faie  Service  that  wc  have  been 
able  to  take  untrained  agriculiural  ritlzeni 
of  Arkansas  and  put  thrm  into  a  h  ghly  cr- 
g-^nized    mai.ufaCwUriry    tsia'olifhinerit    a:.d 


if' 


i 


if 
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Cfinvrrt  th<^m  n'rr.crt  orcrrlght  to  effective, 
tiidustr'.nl  w:,rker«.  Not  on!y  is  this  convcr- 
»l'>n  in  Itself  a  prohlem.  but  In  addition,  these 
workers  have  bfcn  brouj^ht  under  many  new 
rules  and  iet,u!atlnns  which  govern  Govern- 
mcr.t  aqinc.c*.  which  they  perhaps  wOUId  not 
have  had  to  cope  with  had  this  arsenal  been 
a  commercial  manufacturing  establishment. 
Th;:t  they  have  t>cen  able  to  adapt  themselves 
to  this  new  work  and  environment  and  have 
produced  such  splendid  results  reflects  great 
cre^lir  upon  their  capabilities  and  patriotism. 
Wr.h  cordial  perBonal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  M.  PRXNTisa, 
Brigadier  Geneial, 
United  Slates  Army,  Commanding. 


Lea  Gvil  ATiation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/.  November  17, 1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  telegram 
and  letter: 

Dallas.  Tzx..  November  13,  1943. 
Eon.  Wauun  G.  Macnuson, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Am   sending   you   alr-maii   special-delivery 
letter  In  support  Lea  aviation  bill.     Appreci- 
ate your  consideration  of  reasons  set  lorih. 

HOWAU)    N.    SVIITH. 

Chatrrnan,  Texas  Private 

Fliers   Association. 

Texas  Pkivati  FLirns  Association, 

Dallas   Tex.,  November  IS.  1943. 
The  Honorable  WAxarN  G.  Magnvson. 

Hepresentctite.    First    Congressional 
District,  Washington, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dea«  Conckzssman  Macnuson:  As  chair- 
man of  the  Private  Filers  Association  of  Texas, 
I  wou;(l  like  to  acquaint  you  with  my  views 
on  the  Lt;a  clvil-avlatlon  bill  (H.  R.  3430). 
This  bill  has  been  favorably  reported  by 
the  Committee  un  Interbtato  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

The  bin  is  the  best  legislation  for  the  de- 
Tek  pmeut  and  promotion  of  private  flyers 
which  I  have  ever  setn.  I  have  heard  that 
Slime  rumors  have  bttn  spread  that  this  bill 
will  hurt  private  flymg.  These  rumors  are 
Ki  far  frcm  the  truth  and  the  bill  Is  so  im- 
portant to  private  aviation,  that  I  want  to 
write  you  about  it  and  point  out  some  oX  its 
▼ery  excellent  features.  It  Is  Just  what  pri- 
vate flying  has  needed  for  many  years. 

Tou  probably  know  that  the  airplane  can  be 
ustd  for  a  great  many  things,  especially  out 
here  in  the  West.  1:«  biggest  use  will  be  in 
flymg  for  pleasure  and  for  private  buslncts 
tise.  But  it  Will  also  be  used,  aside  from  the 
c-:mmerrla.l  transportation ,  for  many  other 
things  such  as  caf.:e  hertJinif.  pipe-line  patrol 
work,  crrp  t.'u»iing.  sales  and  conuct  work, 
ambulance  flying,  etc. 

During  the  war.  fur  obviou*  reaaons.  the 
ordinary  private  flyrr  has  been  reetrlct#Ki  In 
the  flying  he  can  On  Since  we  all  want  to  win 
the  war  We  are  no*  compSaiiiina  hu».  in  no'- 
0m1  timea  rondttlon*  ar*  »»ry  diflrrrtit,  ari'l. 
In  th«  great  d«v«l/fpm«tit  r>l  aviaii''n  wh'ch 
%tll  WTtn*  aftrr  this  war,  t-/«rr  pit/'t  and  «vtry 
•ireraft  crwn«r  is  going  to  be  int^reaud  in 
t*:iti;  as  free  as  reasonably  pvwtb^  to  Uaa 
•vtatioM  m  scwres  vt  wsjrs. 


Aviation  cannot  be  used,  however,  by  the 
ordinary  small  operator  or  private  pllct  un- 
less he  is  able  to  fly  frum  place  to  place  and 
State  to  Stale  witliout  undue  restriction. 
Even  in  a  State  as  big  as  Texas  there  are 
very  few,  if  any.  private  fliers  who  will  not 
frequently  have  to  fly  lon:^  dt=tanccs  and 
into  other  Sti\tos.  b<nh  for  the  fun  cl  It  and 
in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Tl.ere  is  where  the  Lea  bill  comes  in. 
That  b:ll  makes  a  Federal  safety  rcgul.itlon 
applicable  everywhere  on  a  uniform  ba.sus. 
These  safety  reguiatlons  are  very  strict  lor 
commercial  trau.^portatlon.  but  for  ordinary 
private  aviallcn  they  simply  require  a  pikit'.- 
llcense.  a  proper  certificate  showing  that  the 
aircraft  Is  airworthy,  certain  "rules  of  the 
road."  and  thlrips  of  that  fort. 

One  thing  we  private  fliers  have  always 
been  afraid  of  Is  that  the  diflfrent  States 
might  begin  requiring  observance  of  different 
regulations  from  one  State  to  another.  In 
fact,  from  experience  In  the  ca.=e  of  automo- 
biles and  highway  transportation,  w."  can 
expect  that  sooner  or  later  railroad  commis- 
sions or  other  State  regulatory  b'jdies  may 
devise  different  laws  and  regulations  to  be 
applied  in  different  States  for  air  navigaticn. 
There  have  already  been  some  cases  where 
differences  have  appeared  In  different  Srate 
regulations.  In  fact,  while  many  people  have 
been  trying  to  get  uniform  State  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  last  15  or  20  years,  we  Jusi 
don't  have  uniformity  today. 

Therefore,  unless  Congress  takes  some  ac- 
tion the  private  flyer  Is  going  to  be  faced  with 
a  condition  where  he  will  not  fly  from  his 
home  to  another  State  without  running  the 
risk  of  getting  caught  by  some  State  law  or 
regulation  that  he  does  not  knew  about. 

Since  all  of  us  private  flyers  have  to  know 
about  and  abide  by  the  Federal  regulations 
In  any  event  It  would  become  extremely  bur- 
densome If  we  also  had  to  And  out  atout  all 
kinds  of  State  regulations  every  time  we 
might  want  to  make  a  flight  through  a  few 
neighboring  States.  We  aren't  lawyers  and 
we  can't  affoid  to  carry  lawyers  along  In  the 
cockpit.  We  think  that  If  we  abide  by  the 
Federal  safety  regulations  with  which  we 
have  all  been  familiar  since  they  wt-ie 
first  adopted  back  In  1926,  that  that  shcald 
be  enough. 

The  Lea  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  Federal 
regulations  will  apply  through  all  air  naviira- 
tion.  Under  it  all  of  us  will  know  what  rules 
th;  other  fellow  is  foilcwing.  In  additiju. 
the  bill  provides,  in  section  802.  that  there 
will  not  be  any  other  reguiatioi^b  which  w;;l 
burden  or  impair  uniformity  cf  air  naviga- 
tion from  one  State  to  another. 

The  bill  definitely  does  not  make  regula- 
tions cf  the  private  flyers  any  more  com- 
plicated. It  just  takes  the  provisions  cf  the 
present  Federal  law,  clarifies  them  in  some 
respects  which  are  desirable,  and  makes  sure 
that  they  will  apply  elsewhere  and  that  con- 
ditions will  be  uniform  when  we  want  to  fly 
frcm  one  State  to  another. 

We  know  that  there  muft  be  proper  reg- 
ulations of  all  commercial  flying  to  prevent 
chaotic  and  cut-throat   competition 

The  Lea  bill  will  help  the  small  operator 
by  making  eure  that  when  he  pets  a  Federal 
license  be  can  operate  within  the  l.mits  of 
that  license  wlthcut  having  to  iu-quire  li- 
censes in  the  different  States  in  h:%  u.-«>a 

While  the  points  I  have  mentinned  «ie  the 
moat  ImpcTtant  from  the  s'and(x.in'  of  the 
private  flyci  the  Lrn  bill  dofs  liavc  a  num- 
ber of  ofher  provisions  which  are  a  icr'^at 
step  forward.  It  Is  th'  flm'  ;:;;  e  '  r  pro. 
poaed  which  definitely  pr'»vide«i  for  enrojr- 
aglng  and  pronvjting  priva'e  njlug  p*  a  n«« 
tlonal  polity  Othrr  l«-gl«latJ/)n  has  Rtwofg 
•nncentraUfl  on  r/<rnm«>fciai  »<ir  tr»»i«};'.,»ta- 
tion  beratta*  It  had  fo  b«  {rmifft}  srni  t)>« 
Ofternmant  had  Ui  get  it  on  f*  to»* 

Ttm  La*  bill  diraet«  th4i  A'Unn  '*U:^u,r  i.t 
Civil  ^rtonautlca  I')  aaaUt  (ha  M'<i«-«  Kt  rti. 

ebUfsfing  (/riyat«  flymg  cluba  at.(l  oiU<:t  cr* 


gnnizaticn^  of  that  character,  promoting  avia- 
tion education,  keeps  the  civilian  pilot  train- 
ing program  from  coming  to  an  end,  pro- 
vides for  a  real  airport-development  program 
In  which  the  States  and  munlcipaliUes  are 
to  have  a  chance  to  cooperate,  and  directs 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Commiision  to  make 
recommcnda'K  ns  to  the  insurance  agency  ia 
the  various  States  with  the  view  of  improv- 
ing our  Insurance  situation.  The.=e  and  other 
provi.slons  of  the  bill  should  be  a  tiemendcus 
help  to  all  of  private  aviation. 

This  letter  is  pretty  long,  but  I  Jtist  want 
to  get  acrofs  to  you.  as  well  as  I  can,  that 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fcreien 
Commerce  has  turned  out  a  wonderful  pro- 
posal for  civil  aviation.  It  Is  greatly  needed. 
It  IS  constructive,  and  It  will  do  more  than 
anything  el.se  that  has  t>een  talked  about 
to  make  some  of  the  rosy  promises  about 
post-war  civil  aviation  development  really 
come  true. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Howard  N.  Smith,  Chairman. 


Unveiling  of  Service  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WiSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  17, 1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delr.  tred  by  me  on  the  occasion  of  the 
unveilme:  of  the  fourteenth  ward,  city  of 
Milwaukee,  service  memorial: 

Mr  Chairman,  honored  and  distinguished 
gutits.  my  fellow  Americans,  we  are  gathered 
this  afternoon  to  pay  homage  and  tribute 
to  the  women  and  men  of  the  fourteenth 
ward  who  are  in  the  armed  services  of  cur 
country  We  are  not  gathered  here  as  Demo- 
crats. Piogrcssives.  Republicans  or  Socialists 
but  rather  as  Americans.  We  meet  here  as 
relatives,  rneiids.  and  neighbors  of  the  wom- 
en and  men  we  ln-nor  today. 

Havini.^  lived  in  the  fourteenth  ward  for 
mere  than  33  years  I  have  had  tlie  privilege 
and  pleaiure  of  growing  up  with  and  know- 
ing many  of  the  girls  and  Ixjys  in  tlie  serv- 
ices as  well  as  their  parents.  Many  of  them 
are  my  per-onal  friends  and  former  school- 
mates Thpsf«  boys  and  girls  are  real  per- 
sons to  us  &A. 

The  wuinen  and  men  we  honor  today  are 
giving  their  all  on  many  fronts  in  th.s  global 
war.  Seme  of  them  may  never  come  back, 
Tliey  nre  rendering  diatingulihed  service  to 
their  countiy.  Ahno!-t  daily  one  or  several 
of  them  are  singled  out  for  valor  and  brav- 
ery in  action  They  are  proving  themselves 
Worthy  of  thc.r  heritage.  Their  mothers  and 
fathers,  wiws  and  sweethearts,  sisters  and 
brothers,  are  Ju.nlly  proud  of  them.  AH  that 
these  woiiny  daixliKrs  and  m.i,s  of  Amei- 
Ica  a.4k  of  us  u  that  we  continue  to  do  our 
part. 

The  new*  from  th"  war  fronts  has  been  very 
tc<.0  Uu-lr,K  the  p..«t  sever.il  week«.  We  a;o 
makinii  de Unite  prgres*.  Our  forces  a.o 
fnak;;  k'  •u><'  f-  i!  I'.'j-i  In  m-t' j  theafrrs 
Of  l»w  W'tr  l\,n  hxn  tf.vm  rl««>  *n  a  xpirit  '  f 
01^r-(p'  m.ftn  nt  home  Hhl'-h  H  darigrre/ijn, 
Dttrtttf  rny  siay  in  »'wn  I  ha  i-  t.,„ra  mot.-/ 
per^'-fi*  ri{ir<-«,  r' .  fi'l  :,r«  UtAi  tri«  Wtf  l,\ 
ruf  p*-  Will  •od  brff/T-  ChfK'm.*  and  t)..t 
u.t-i,  It  wi;l  f^  i,i)f  «  f0i  month,  nnd  th« 
Jii!,«  i>M,  %\.\  b«  |i'a«<j  t  iiay  u,  u,»  1/  I'l 
A.(»,i^»i'y  n:    •   •».•■•*•  f.n-d!Mi.,r.»  rf..iy  Ke  '    'j? 

'Xi»«   u«y   wl    a*ii«i,«   tma  tco.puta   vau.ry 
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cannot  come  too  seen  for  any  of  us.  How- 
ever, accordip.2  to  the  statements  cf  the  men 
who  have  all  the  facts  of  the  war's  proigrcss, 
the  d..y  cf  victory  is  net  yet  at  hnnd.  To 
avoid  diiaj^p. 'iniineiu  and  ln^ure  a  constant 
drive  to  viCiory  we  mu.'^t  be  prt  pared  for  nny 
eventuality  We  mU'  t  be  prepared  for  a  long 
Btrupgle.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  alkiw 
ourselves  to  slacken  our  pace  until  cur  forces 
march  victoriously  into  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 
For  the  mcst  part,  particularly  in  Milwaukee, 
Jflbcr  and  indu'-try  are  doing  a  magnificent 
Job.  There  must  be  no  stoppages  or  slow- 
downs— there  must  be  a  constant  increase 
of  mfiiientum  until  fiiif.l  victory. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  face  many  Incon- 
veniences and  rncriflces.  Our  inccnvenlcncis 
and  sacrifices  at  heme  can  never  equal  those 
of  the  men  in  the  armed  services;  however 
there  is  no  reasoii  why  we  should  not  strive 
to  approach  them. 

Wiicn  our  women  and  men  in  the  armed 
forces  have  completed  tlulr  J  ib  of  wiping 
out  the  Axis  Powers  we  still  have  two  big 
Jobs  ahead  of  us:  One.  to  insure  a  lasting 
peace  by  providing  some  instrument  of  in- 
ternational collaboration  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  living  hell  our  men  are  now 
enduring;  second,  we  mtist  assure  each  of 
our  men  gainful  employment  upon  his  re- 
turn to  civilian  life. 

Never  again  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deluded  into  believing  we  can  keep  out  of 
war  by  cutting  ourselves  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  As  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world  we  owe  a  responsi- 
bility to  civilization  and  to  ourselves  to  as- 
sume the  obligation  that  comes  with  great- 
ness. We  know  now  that  we  cannot  remain 
at  peace  while  chaos  exists  In  other  parts  of 
the  world.  We  must  profit  from  our  re- 
peated unfortunate  experience  in  one  gener- 
ation.    We  must  not  err  again. 

We  are  told  that  the  principal  concern  of 
the  boys  at  the  fronts  Is  to  get  back  to  their 
Jobs  when  victory  is  won.  They  do  not  want 
"made  Jobs."  They  want  real  work  that  will 
permit  them  to  earn  their  living,  lead  a  nor- 
mal life,  and  become  a  part  of  their  respective 
communities.  It  Is.  therefore,  important 
that  we  cooperate  in  post-war  planning  that 
will  afford  each  serviceman  gainful  employ- 
ment upon  ills  return  heme. 

E.ieh  and  everyone  of  us  knows  what  his 
Job  is  in  this  crisis  and  the  part  he  is  to 
play  in  its  successful  execution.  Beyond  the 
erection  of  memorials  we  still  have  much  to 
do  if  we  nre  to  keep  faith  with  the  women 
and  men  we  honor  today.  They  are  doing 
their  part.  We  must  not  let  them  down. 
We  shall  not  let  them  down. 


Aeronautic  Association  of  Boston,  Mass., 
Recommends  Passage  of  Lea  Bill,  H.  R. 
3420 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF    AIlKAN'vAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  17 ,  1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Aikannn-'.  Mr  fipf^ak- 
er,  tho  A«ron,'iuflc  A^^-.dcialJnn  oi  D'^''ton 
id  It.s  Nov(nbrr  TiA'ftiwx.  CTidorved  tlie 
l»rr;viR)on*.  of  th**  lyn  iivifit.on  bill.  H  K- 
X420.  ri'i'.v  fr  Dflipcj  (,it  th'-  U')]rp  C';«i»n- 
rljT  7)."  t'Urr^niU  l'M(f  from  th^-  /-x- 
I'  /;'.«'  fnt^.iry  of  •!»'■  n^o^  idtion  )>.t<i 
\,'  n  tiit-,:it\  \,'j  111*'  (htiirrrififi  of  ♦!.<! 
J(     '>*■  C^mfrlill^^  Oil  UiUtV  nit:  uUd  Y'Jt- 

t»Ki»  Comrimce; 


Aeron-^vtic  Association  of  Boston, 

Bo-ton,  Mass  ,  Soicmbcr  9,  1943. 
Hon    CLARENct  F.  Lea, 

IJoi.sc  of  Riprcser.tatives, 

Washi'igton,  D  C. 
De.\r  Sir:  At  the  regular  montlily  meeting 
today  of  the  directors  and  committee  chair- 
man cif  the  Aeronautics  Association  of  Bos- 
ton it  wa5  voted  to  approve  in  principle  the 
bill  H  R.  3420.  and  this  is  to  ofUcially  advise 
you  of  this  fact. 

Very  truly  your?. 

H.    AlNSIET    HiCHMAN. 

£j(Tt/fiic  Secefa'-y. 


Food  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  17, 1943 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  portion  of  a  radio 
speech  by  Mayor  La  Guardia  in  connec- 
tion with  subsidies: 

increase  in  living  cost 

Lcfs  get  back  to  something  that's  very  Im- 
portant and  very  serious.  Enforcing  ceiling 
prices,  of  course,  is  necessary  and  I  do  not 
know  what  would  happen  if  we  did  not  do  it. 
Residents  of  New  York  City  are  given  better 
protection  in  food  prices  than  in  any  other 
city  of  the  country.  We  will  continue  to  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  provide  this 
necessary  protection.  There  Is,  though, 
something  mere  fundamental  that  must  he 
studied.  There  Is  one  big  problem  that  has 
not  yet  been  solved.  That  is  the  cost  of 
living.  We  read  statistics  from  time  to  time. 
Statistics  are  provided  for  the  guidance  of 
olHcials,  the  trade,  and  for  assurance  to  the 
consumers  and  the  people  of  the  country. 
Useful  as  they  are,  people  cannot  eat  statis- 
tics. I've  been  watching  the  cost  of  living 
In  this  city  for  a  long  time.  I  have  reached 
the  point  now  '.'here  I  am  convinced  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  our  Government  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  is  now  being  done.  There 
must  be  either  a  roll-back  of  prices,  and  I 
mCLin  real  prices,  the  actual  cost  of  food  and 
clothes  and  all  the  nece.ssaries  of  life,  or 
el.se  the  situation  must  be  faced  courageously. 
If  the  Presidents  plan  o'  subs.dizlng  the 
cost  of  focd  IS  approved  by  Congress,  and 
it  work.s  satisfactorily  and  in  accordance  with 
expectations,  that  may  be  enough. 

Here  is  the  situation  as  I  see  it:  From  the 
monthly  reports  cf  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  on  the  coet  of  living? 
It  c:\\  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  constant 
increase.  Norma!  wa;:cf.  of  normal  nonwar 
li  du.'-try  employment,  hai-  not  kept  p^ice  with 
the  war  cot  of  living  I  maintain  that  the 
actual  cost  of  living  In  even  hleher  than  that 
found  in  the  G'.vrri.mei.t  reports  But  let 
til  take  the  Oovernrnf-nt  figuie*  Studies  by 
the  I>p;  rtrnent  it  C' rr.mnree  ind!e«te  that 
the  I'CtjiI  !i'.erHt'«*  f  .Tif'«  i.flnttori.  now  hole 
lh:«  «iv<ritr«>  pi'-i'^.  'li  ;ol  %t\v."  rarn'T*  ftnd 
Ofiiari.r]  m  /rlr»r«  l-i  pnv;i»r  iioria''riMil'ijr(,| 
)nd'j-''V  1 1, '  r«. I  •-<■']  %1  i.«rc#.rt  h^«-*'.«-fi  jo-^g 
•  rtfl  \fi^2  V  K  '*•  ''/I  '''  "'y  ^ha^  frit«i.y  in- 
diri/1u»l  «i»".'1  furriDy  \wim-n  t»V"  «»'i*i>n'»d 
tr\'<rf  faptrtiy  ^\,nn  (Ividg  ">f'ti  Y«^  l«i  »h« 
*/4r  )f,dij«'fl«  It  ni«^ft  t'in.\ih''%  Ti*  %!• 
tftittn.*.  l(i'r<>5*  l(i  tiSi-ni'if  tjUM'*  »'.*h  un 
\ner*b%t,  i,t  J7  iirf-n*  »f>  icir.*  em's  n*  r»»"i^«» 
utfd    t/y    Ut«    liurfcktt    of    LttiOf    M'utitlKi 


Index  In  the  same  period.  Since  that  tim« 
cost  of  UviJig  has  Increased  an  additional  9 
percent  N'  w  that  picture  may  be  true  of 
an  avera:?e  which  embraces  millions  working 
m  war  industries.  fhipyaid.«.  or  in  privat« 
empioyment  wheie  the  benefits  and  prices  of 
War  goods  nre  reflect rd.  An  average  family 
IncrciU-e  of  incvune  does  no  good  to  the  family 
who  gets  no  actual  Income  iiicrease  but  roust 
meet  a  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Well  over  60  poiceiit  of  waj;e  and  iialary 
earners  h.ave  not  liad  a  15-p«^rcent  increHSe 
ill  salary  since  the  j^eriod  covered  by  the  23- 
peicent  over-all  increjvsed  cost  of  living. 

But  the  present  und  actual  cost  of  living, 
according  to  the  index  of  the  Bureau  of  LatKir 
Statistics  as  of  August  15.  now  get  this.  1&43, 
indicates  for  New  York  City  an  Increase  on 
bU  Items  of  22  6  percent  since  January  15, 
1941.  '^'.int  includes  all  items  In  New  York 
City:  Fi>od.  37  percent  Increase;  clothing,  29 
percent  increa.'e;  iiouse  furnishings.  25-per- 
cent increase:  and  miscellaneous,  16  2  per- 
cent. I  am  particularly  concerned  in  our 
City  With  the  increase  In  food  and  clothing 
which  makes  an  increase  of  33  percent.  Let 
us  assume,  now.  that  with  rent  freezing,  we 
have  no  increase  in  rents,  say,  since  1942. 
There  is  such  an  Increase  in  food  and  cloth- 
ing as  to  create  a  real  problem  in  this  sectioa 
of  the  country  and  in  our  city,  particularly. 
Let  us  leave  aside  for  Just  a  moment  Govern- 
ment statistics.  My  best  source  of  Infor- 
mation Is  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and 
Mrs.  Epstein  and  Mrs.  O  Flaherty  and  Mrs. 
E8p)oslto.  and.  tncidentially,  Mrs.  La  Quardls. 
They  all  know  that  food  lias  gone  up  from  33 
to  37  percent,  clothing  29  percent,  or  more, 
particularly  children's  clothing,  children'* 
shoes.  Now  that  the  winter  is  upon  us,  th« 
increased  prices  of  winter  clothes  are  a  great 
deal  more  than  that  indicated  by  the  Govern- 
ment reports.  I  do  not  dare  mention  medi- 
cal supplies  and  incidental  expenses  if  sick- 
re.ss  hits  the  home.  As  I  have  said. so  many 
time.  New  York  City  is  not  a  war-boom  city. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  wage  earnert 
and  salaried  people  in  our  city  with  no  im- 
mediate relief  in  sight  as  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Add  to  the  Increased  cost  of  living  the 
20-pereent  withholding  tax  and  the  plight  of 
millions  of  families  borders  on  the  critical. 

I  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  of  election 
day  with  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch.  who  know« 
more  about  inflation  and  more  about  the  cost 
of  living  than  anyone  else  in  the  whole 
country.  1  did  not  come  away  much  en- 
couraged. He  Fpoke  very  frankly  to  me. 
He  has  always  been  very  helpful.  We  have 
a  bac*  situation  in  this  city  and  a  problem 
which  we  must  meet  very  soon.  I  am  watch- 
ing the  Situation  in  Washington  very  care- 
fully aiid  realize  that  something  must  be 
done  if  there  is  no  real  substantial  reduction 
in  the  co;  t  of  living,  and  that  by  January  1. 
I  know,  and  it's  not  a  pleasant  thought  to 
carry,  ol  the  difficulties  of  the  average  family 
In  our  city  to  make  both  ends  meet  at  IhU 
time.  None  of  us  expects  or  suggests  the 
buying  of  fancy  clothes.  We  do  not  dealre 
any  luxury  All  muKt  make  sacrifices,  but 
we  do  want  to  see  that  our  children  ar» 
properly  clad  and  that  they  do  have  proper 
and   (-ufllcient    nourishment. 

I/34N-RIIAKK   ArnVITT 

Tiie  loan  /harks  are  doing  a  thriving  bust* 
neffl  Going  into  debt  not  only  prolongs  bu% 
ir.Tf.i^'-s  th"  d.frj'-tilty  of  cueh  families  W« 
vari*  'o  avoid  Inflation,  for  that  will  brlnf 
yr',"r  hflf'i'htp  «r,d  *  iTrring  to  the  wan* 
iir.'l  »fil;.rv  f»r;,iT»  thfin  l'>  ht,y  fi^hn  group, 
1  (,e  i.'.wf'fT  v/tij"  (•fi'l  «hl'iry  »'srft^  Is  wilting 
f/»  rt'/  t  .'  f/'>rt  »)T,d  a  ll'l"  rr»'/T"  H«  6ntt 
ftot  r';(rif»!->lri  ^f  m  7'>-itf-rr»T,t  tat  If  that 
Will  pr-</>t,t  |f,la<)',f,  tofcl  ►(»•![>  f>ay  Urf  ih0 
fmt  »ii  rh»  w»r  /f"  will  d/llii-t  himMlf 
Vi  •  ?to-p'-f'«-f>»  l»>'m.»*  \u  «!.#  t^mi  M  Uv\n%4 
f<tH  h«  ^u*t  /iiiff.'jt  »!««••  lifi'ii      1b«  prcrfSUrfll 


w 


w«w>»<wc  yf^wmim  H/inf   l.«U«»  muii   {jxacf   ci-  ll,e    u^y     cl     UiC.H.t     hJ.U    tivinpUl*     V*t'.<.iy 
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CoDtinuation  of  the  GoTernment  of  tlie 
Philippine  Islands 


I.XTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

or  Missorai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnc:ic:ay.  November  17,  1943 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  »-xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  letter  from  Hon. 
Manuel  L.  Quezon: 

OrricT  OF  THE  PntsivtitT 

OF   TH£   PHii-irriNts, 
Was'  ingion.  D.  C  .  November  13.  1943. 
The  Hji, arable  C   JASPn  Bell, 

Clatrman,  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs, 
Houxc  o!  Ilepresentatitea, 

Wa.fhtngton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dt.\i  CoNCRBfiaiCAN  Bell:  The  Joint  res- 
olution "to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
the  O.Jvernraent  of  the  Philippine  lalanda." 
which  was  uuatilmouBly  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  a  biK  majority  In  the  House,  hai 
touched  me  deeply  and  has  t>een  a  source  of 
pride  and  gratification.  I  take  it  as  a  public 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  representa- 
Uvea  of  the  American  people  of  my  service 
to  my  country  and  to  the  United  States  In 
thU  hour  so  tragic  fur  both  peoples,  and  of 
mv  continued  iL-'efulneM  In  the  military 
Btrugglf  which  lln  before  iia. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

MANtTEL    L.    QXJIZON. 


Termination  of  National  Yoath 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  17,  1943 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Phti  ADEiPHiA,  October  14.  1943. 
Hon   P^ANcis  J   Metfrs, 

House  0/  Rrprescntatives, 

Washington,  D    C. 

Mt  Deae  Mi  Mtess:  It  Is  now  over  2 
months  since  Congress  terminated  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  and  I  think  that 
It  should  know  the  consequences  of  the  ac- 
tion of  those  responsible. 

The  act  was  pp.ssed  on  Saturday.  July  3. 
and  all  N.  Y.  A.  training  facilities  were  closed 
the  following  Monday.  An  appropriation 
was  made  only  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
agency,  but  none  for  Its  continuance.  As  a 
re&ult,  it  was  necessary  to  immediately  close 
every  training  facility  until  the  training 
■bops  could  be  turned  over  to  Federal  pro- 
curement. All  peisonnel  was  dropped  except 
those  assl^^cd  to  the  taking  of  Inventories 
of  over  SIOO.000.000  worth  of  equipment  pre- 
paratory to  transferring  It  to  the  Federal 
Procurement  Offlc*  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  This  was  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  September.  Since  then 
Procurement  has  been  engaged  In  checking 
each  Item  and  has  undertaken  to  give  us 
recelpu  for  all  faculties  by  October  15.  Not 
until  then  can  the  facilities  be  used  for 
UalDlng  purposes  by  any  other  agency. 


The  advocates  of  abolishing  N.  Y  A  C'-'H- 
tended  that  this  training  could  be  takLU  cure 
of  by  schools.  At  the  time  cf  the  termina- 
tion cf  the  agency  we  were  piovldlr.g  war  in- 
diistrles  with  upproxlniatily  l.COO  trained 
workers  per  clay.  Fi^rty  percent  cf  them  were 
in  our  res:CiLMt  war  tr.uning  centers.  These 
yovmg  men  u!icl  wcmen  were  bio'.ii^ht  fn  m 
towiu'?  where  t::"re  are  no  vcca'ioual  trulr.lr.j^ 
faclli'.ies.  Th' re  was  thercfcre  a  loss  of  400 
per  day,  as  not  one  of  these  centers  Is  or  can 
be  operated  by  the  5C..oo!s.  In  a  year's  time 
that  means  a.  loss  cf  146.000  trainees  from  a 
lab^r  source  wlilch  will  no  longer  be  avail- 
able. 

If  we  consider  the  100  days  from  the  time 
N.  Y.  A.  cljsed  until  the  fac.::'.;es  are  handed 
over  to  Pr^urement.  It  is  fair  to  estimate  a 
loss  of  400  a  day  from  the  re'.idcnt  war  cen- 
ters and  at  leant  half  of  the  biii.iiire,  or  3^0 
a  day  from  local  shops  in  towns  where  schools 
do  not  have  adequate  ViraM'tial  training 
facilities,  makln^  u  total  .of  700  per  day.  This 
means  a  loss  cf  approximately  70.000  trainees 
in  100  di'Vi.  Tills  Is  confirmed  by  the  ufficlal 
figures  of  the  War  Manpower  Cinimi.«*ion 
which  show  a  net  lo^s  uf  67.G»6  liainccb  f;om 
June  30  to  AURUi?i  31 

As  of  June  30  last,  the  pre«"mplnv- 
ment  tiamecs  reported  by  the 
schools -- -- 66  644 

Of  this   number,  rereivint?  tralni.ng 

m  N.  Y.  A.  shop?  by  teachers 11.  747 


Preemployment  trainees  in  vo- 
cational   schools- B;?  897 

N   Y.  A    preemployment  trainee; 55  656 


Net  loss  of  trained  labor  for 
war  Industries  June  30  to 
Aug   31 67.  656 

This  Is  conclu.sive  evidence  of  the  great 
loss  of  trained  labor  for  the  manufacture  of 
implements  of  war  by  closlrg  the  N.  Y.  A. 
training  facilities. 

Early  in  July  the  Secretary  of  War  made 
the  statement  tl-at  a  serious  crisis  had  ai:.-en 
because  of  the  shortage  of  Implements  of  war 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  statement  from 
1  General  Somervell  calling  attention  to  the 
situation;  this  was  siibsequ'n'ly  emphasized 
by  Donald  Nelson  and  the  P.erident.  Time 
magazine  In  three  Issues  called  attention  to 
the  shortage  of  implements  cf  war  and  the 
serious  effect  that  It  miglit  have  on  our  w.ir 
effort.  I  quote  one  sentence  from  the  lead- 
Inc  article  in  the  Ijsue  of  July  12; 

"When  production  falld  bilow  goals  2 
montlis  in  a  row,  as  seems  to  have  happened. 
the  Army  loses  hot  only  equipment  but 
time — and  tf  enough  time  Is  Ic^t.  an  all-out 
assault  on  Festung  Europa  may  be  delayed 
tot)  long." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  terniina- 
tlon  Oi  the  agency  has  not  only  severely  cur- 
tailed the  number  of  trained  workers  for  war 
Industries,  but  h.as  actually  Increased  the 
cost  of  training.  Schools  are  unable  to  Cib- 
taln  trainees  unless  Industry  pays  them 
while  so  engaged.  They  are  paying  them 
from  60  cents  to  ^1.10  an  hour.  Two  cases 
will  illustrate  this.  In  Scran  ten.  N.  Y.  A. 
hti^  an  agreement  with  the  Murray  Corpora- 
tion to  provide  them  with  4,000  trained 
workers.  We  were  paying  the  youth  25  cents 
an  hour.  Murray  Corporation  is  now  paying 
them  80  cents  an  hour.  In  addition  to  that 
they  get  a  profit  of  10  percent  on  what  thvy 
spend  on  training,  so  the  actual  expense  is 
88  centa  an  hour.  U  you  estimate  this  on 
an  annual  basis  It  amounts  to  $5388.000  more 
than  the  wage  which  wotild  have  been  paid  to 
4,000  N.  Y.  A.  trainees.  This  Is  more  than 
the  entire  budget  for  training  the  youth  fcr 
the  third  region  (Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 


Total  preemployment  trainees 

In  June,  in  both  agencies..   109.553 
Total  preemploj-ment  trainee.-;  In  the 

schools  as  of  Aug   31 41  897 


and  Delaware)    last  j-rnr  and  Is  350  percent 
hig.ier  than  tlie  N   Y.  A.  wage. 

Another  Illustration:  It  w.'.s  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  director  of  war  training  In 
Philadelphia  that  3.30C  of  their  trainees  were 
paid  by  Industry  from  CO  to  GO  cents  an  hour. 
On  a  yi  ily  ha.-^is  this  amounts  to  mere  than 
the  entire  youtn  \va;je  yearly  hud^Tet  for  this 
rejlun.  The  figures  cf  the  cntiava^rant  cc-tg 
of  N  Y  A  hrvo  been  proved  to  be  f.il- 
lacl..us.     T  will  give  ycu  the  f.icts: 

The  appropriation  recomn-rnricd  by  the 
committee  of  the  H  lu^e  for  the  conduct  of 
the  N  Y.  A.  War  Training  Program  fcr  the 
year  1943  44  was  $45,000  000  Tlie  number 
of  N.  Y.  A  ywuih  In  training  June  30.  1913. 
was  55,656;  the  average  turn-over  cf  trainees 
was  5'i  times  prr  yei'.r.  This  make.s  the  cost 
per  youth  $145.  We  should  deduct  f  rt  m 
this,  however,  the  $40  per  month  paid  for 
tlie  youth  wat;e  for  the  production  of  the 
war  implcmetits  In  shops  for  2  months  av- 
erai-'e  training  period,  so  that  the  actual  cost 
of  training  Is  around  $65  per  perst^n. 

I  wi.-h  to  call  y<jur  attention  to  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  other  training  agencies 
reported  the  wu^e  paid  to  the  trainees  in 
estimating  the  cost  of  training. 

One  of  ih.e  reasons  that  schools  have  not 
been  able  to  obtalii  enough  trainees  nor  v,-lll 
Ui  the  future  be  able  to  do  so.  is  that  they 
do  not  have  facilities  for  recruiting  and 
tr.uiiportin:;  the  youth  from  email  towns  to 
the  Ualniiii^  centers.  • 

Irrespective  of  the  cost  of  training,  how- 
ever, the  prime  consideration  is  that  the 
country  Is  at  war;  that  the  country  has  been 
going  through  a  crisis  created  by  the  short- 
ag'^  of  the  implements  of  war;  that  more 
trained  workers  were  required  by  war  In- 
dustries at  the  time  of  the  termination  of 
the  a:;ency  than  were  available  and  the  labor 
shortage  continues;  that  before  the  termina- 
ticn  of  N.  Y.  A.  we  were  supplying  at  least 
1.000  a  day  and  this  supply  has  been  prac- 
tically cut  off. 

Tins  conclusion  Is  Inevitable  that  a  great 
dli^seivice  has  been  done  to  the  Nation  in  a 
tune  of  w.tr  by  tlie  abolishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration. 
Respectfully, 

Isaac  C.  StrrioN. 


Sacrifice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  , 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  17, 1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  ext«nd  my  remarks.  I 
submit  herewith  for  insertion  in  the 
Appmdi.x  of  the  Record,  a  poem  written 
by  a  talented  constituent: 

SACBlFICI 

(Dedicated  to  the  parents  and  sweethearts  of 
the  brave  defenders  of  democracy) 
A  mothers  heart  Is  heavy, 

Her  face  shows  grief  and  care. 
With  tear-dlmmed  eyes  she  watches 
Her  son  for  war  prepare. 

A    father    who    has    planned,    that 
His  son  shall   take  his  place 

When  age  slows  down  his  efforts. 
And  he  cannot  keep  apace — 

Suinds  aside,  and  with  bowed  head, 
Recalls  the  days  elsewhere. 

When   he  too.   fought  for  freedom 
In    the   World   War  "over   there." 
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A  sweetheart  sacrifices 

Her  loved  one  to  duty's  e.ill, 

6ui  renders   life's   ambitions 
To  stem  the  toe  s  cabal. 

While  demons  rear  their  ug'y  heads, 
And  spew  out  shot  and  thell. 

Brave  men  are  sent  to  blast  them 
To   th-    \eiy   depths   ul    hell. 

Sueh  punit-liment   Is  not    loo  great, 

Fi'i    remember,  this  is  war 
1,1   nph.euus  iiid-.;:natioii. 

It's  peace,   we're   fighting  for. 

A=  ^uie  as  the  sky's  ahevc  us, 

Ii,  in  un;,-on  W'.-  fight. 
Tins  war  will  .soon  be  over, 

For  ri;:ht   i.«  always  might. 

So    fatliers.  mothers,  sweetheart*, 
Be  strong   and  carry   thn  ugh. 

H.ive  faith,  be  bra\e,  keep  smihi.g 
For  the  lads   proiectlns;  \'<\\ 

— Ju'U't  WillUtrii<i. 


Proportional  Representation 


EX'I  ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcduesdaij.  November  17.  1043 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
luumu  letter  is  enpaRing  lor  several  rea- 
sons, but  principally  because  of  the 
writer's  bnld!ie.ss. 

In  tlic  parasiraph  entitled  "Voters  Here 
Not  Ready,"  Mr.  Koplan  presumes  tc  ap- 
prais.'  the  intelligence  of  the  voters  in 
Greater  New  York.  In  my  opinion,  only 
a  fool  or  a  conceited  jackass  would  hs- 
.-umi'  tlif  riviir  to  charactm^e,  as  does 
Ml.  Kaplan,  the  people  of  my  city  be- 
cause the  candidates  chosen  by  the 
pco;):e.  as  a  lesuit  of  the  system  of  pro- 
portional representation,  do  not  meet 
with  his  approval. 

I  ;ave  implicit  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity and  inielliKence  of  the  residenis  of 
New  York  in  all  matters  and  resent  the 
insolence  which  prompted  the  writer  and 
ponv  editorial  supervision  which  gave  it 
publicity. 

From  the  outset  I  have  opposed  this 
method  of  election  for  the  reason  that, 
m  m.y  opinion,  it  is  un-American,  dis- 
uniting, and  uneconomical.  It  tends  to 
empiiasize  race  and  creed.  In  the  face 
cf  the.se  .sound  objections,  it  ill  behooves 
one.  like  Mr.  Kaplan,  to  attempt  to  jus- 
tify his  error  in  supporting  "P.  R."  by  an 
indictment  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

The  letter  follows: 

Proportional  Representation  Hei  d  Not  for 
New  York — Early  Supporter  of  System 
Views  the  Results  and  Recants 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Your  editorial  of  November  13  en  the  illu- 
sions of  prop  rtional  representation  election 
of  our  city  councilmen  prompts  me  to  beat  m.y 
breast  and  bow  my  head.  I  was  among  the 
earliest  supporters  of  proportional  represen- 
tation, because,  like  so  many  other  well- 
meanmt?  civic  enterprises,  I  thought  it  was  a 
rea.-onab!y  e.Tective  means  of  breaking  the 
backs  of  the  political  machines  engendered 
by  the  clubhouses  and  in  control  of  our  elec- 
tion machinery. 

Indeed.  I  encouraged  the  clvll-service  em- 
ployee groups  to  support  the  referendum  in 


the  belief  that  It  would  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  someone  Interested  in  their 
welfare  to  reprcrcnt  thrm  on  the  city  council 
and  show  up  the  spoils-rlddcn  politics  from 
wliicli  we  have  so  long  guffered.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  state  that  without  the  civil  em- 
l)loyes'  support  of  the  propi->sal  It  would  un- 
doubtedly have  failed  of  adoption. 

SYSTEM   TOO  rUMBER.SOME 

That  I  have  been  disillusioned  about  the 
soundness  or  efficacy  of  jiroportional  repre- 
sentaticn  Is  putting  is  mildly.  It  lias  failed 
to  come  up  to  reasonable  expectatii  ns  as  an 
ins'rvnnentality  of  good  democratic  tech- 
n.que  It  is  much  too  cumbersome  a  sys- 
tem for  the  average  voter  to  understand  and 
apply,  in  spite  of  the  oversinipliflcation  of 
tlie  system  in  explanation  by  its  advocates 
who.  I  am  afraid,  were  overwhelmed  by  its 
i!;trigulne  bJarkbi-ard  demcnstratlons  of 
electicn.s    in    abstract 

It  Is  t:ue  that  we  have  succeeded  In  dilut- 
iiT  the  mnjnntv  control  of  the  council  by 
d;fTu'-:m:  repre.'-entatlon  amoni;  mirrrities. 
Is  this  all  we  want  Irom  a  complleated  hy- 
brid s->.'-tem  of  electing  reprp.«<  ntatives''  it 
^  em*  fn  me  all  that  has  really  happened  is 
that  we  have,  in  cur  attempt  to  strencthen 
minority  representation,  dr.rsted  the  strong 
mUiOrlty  party  of  real  renresen^atton  of  the 
voters  and  made  it  possible  tor  highly  orcan- 
l.'ed  pre.-surc  groups  to  get  In  their  licks  at 
tliP  expense  ol  tlie  ninjority  cf  tie  voters  and 
agam.-t    the   majnrtty's   will. 

In  place  of  an  overwhelmir.s  majority  of 
D'mocratic  representative^  with  a  lew  repre- 
.sentativps  cf  the  Reptibhran  and  American 
Labor  Parties,  we  have  substituted  a  number 
o*  nioie  or  less  irresponsible  h'^wlers  whc  do 
not  represent  the  people  even  in  their  own 
districts,  not  to  mention  boroughs,  hut  solely 
smartly  led  selfi.'-h  groups  whose  leaders  have 
cviiwitiPd  the  p(lltual  p;triics 

VOTERS    HERE    NOT    RI.ADY 

Po'^sibly  propeirtional  representation  may 
have  Its  virtues  in  some  places  and  under 
eonditiwi,;,  ul  a  iiiehly  educated  and  trained 
cnii'enry.  but  I  am  now  cunvmrcd  more  than 
cv(  r  tli.it  it  is  not  practicable  nor  fairly  ap- 
plied heie  in  NfW  York,  wlicre  tlie  voters  are 
n.jt  intellectually  ready  for  it. 

My  cuess  is  I  hat  the  voters  who  have  now 
seen  its  (jx latioiis,  and  who.  incidentally, 
i\'rted  tor  proportiniud  representation  because 
they  thouijht,  or  were  misled  into  believing, 
that  propt)rtlcnal  representation  was  inher- 
ently an  essential  concomitant  of  the  new 
cliir'er,  would  reject  it  cver*!'.elming'y  now 
K  referred  to  them  for  reconsideration. 

Would  it  not  be  fair  to  let  the  voters  have 
another  chance  to  pa.ss  on  the  merits  of  the 
prnportional  repiesentation  system  of  elect- 
ine  our  council  members  new  that  they  at 
least  have  some  understandiiif:  of  it  in  prac- 
tice? All  they  knew  about  it  before  was  theo- 
retical and  in  abstraction.  It  was  adopted  in 
an  era  of  despair,  when  they  were  too  willing 
to  listen  to  the  beatine  of  almost  anyone  s 
tom-tom  under  tlie  b.mner  ol  "reform.'' 
Anybf)dy    ulraid? 

H    E:  I  or  Kapi,a.n. 

Nlw  YviKK.  Nuvcribrr  1j.  104  i. 


Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Massachusetts 
Advocate  Passage  of  Lea  Aviation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedyiesday.  November  17,  1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.    Mr.  Sjieak- 
er.  there  is  now  pending  on  the  House 


Calendar  H.  R.  3420.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  In  this 
connection.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  recent  action  by 
tlie  Chamber^  of  Commerce  cf  Quincy 
and  Gardner.  Mass..  endonsing  this  leg- 
islation and  urtiing  its  enactment.  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congre.ss  have  rwreived 
telegrams  from  the  respective  chambers 
as  follows: 

Gardner  Chamber  cf  Commerce  believes 
Lea  bi;i.  H  R  3420.  should  have  yeur  sup- 
poit. 

H  O   Bekrt, 
F'^c^idctit.  Gardner  Chamber  cf 

Ccirnmcrce,  Gardner,  .Moss. 
QtTNCT,  Ma&s  .  So',  ember  12,  1943. 
ImportHiu  that  ycu  support  fully  civil 
avijitkn  bill.  H.  R  3420,  in  order  that  proper 
poht-w.ir  plans  for  nviutiun  can  be  developed 
immediately  and  In  order  that  this  great 
industry  may  have  an  cpporlunlty  to  ade- 
quately and  safely  serve  the  citizens  of  this 
count  ly. 

Quincy  Chamber  or  Ccmmuili, 
E   J   MacEwan. 


The  Lea  Bill 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW   HAMPSHIRZ 

,        IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Wednesday.  Noveviber  17, 1943 

I  Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
I   leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

Recchd,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
I   which     appeared     in     the     Manchester 

Union,   Tuesday,  November   16,   1943: 

THE   LEA  BII  L 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  probably 
i  vole  this  week  on  the  bill  of  Representative 
Clarfnc  E  I.EA.  of  California,  which  provides 
lur  revision  ol  the  ever-all  Federal  regulation 
cf  air  transportation.  The  bulk  cf  the  exist- 
Inr;  industiy  of  transportation  by  air  wants 
t!ie  bill  passed  The  business  has  been  under 
rather  comprehensive  Federal  re'.^ulallon 
since   1925 

It  mav  be  reerettable  that  a  eximjiaratlvely 
new  industry  sheiuld  not  only  seek  but  ap- 
parently seek  with  great  ea^erne.ss  to  be 
regulated  at  rdl.  but  nowadays  •"Ireedtm" 
has  ci'ine  to  mean  relative  Immunity  from 
statlsm.  Tlieiefcre,  after  examining  the 
rival  proposals  ncjw  in  Coiigre*«.  we  are  forced 
to  Tlie  cfjiRlusjon  tiiat  the  Lea  bill,  or  a 
mea-ure  of  substantially  the  8ame  nature, 
should  be  pa'-sed  ntjw,  so  that  the  air  lines 
and  their  allied  tousine.sses  and  activities  may 
be  piojierly  squared  away  foi  progress  when 
the  war  end.*! 

The  air  lines  believe  that  a  law  on  the  lines 
of  the  Lea  bill  would  prove  to  be  a  more 
effective  safeguard  against  sabotage  by  com- 
plex and  conflicting  regulations  by  the  States 
than  the  present  Federal  law.  Air  transport 
H  mostly  Interstate  commerce,  in  the  most 
complete  sense  of  the  term. 

In  a  trip  from  New  Yoik  to  Los  Aryjcies  via 
Pittsburgh,  St  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  an 
air  liner  spends  the  following  numtjer  of 
minutes  In  the  air  over  the  following  States 
respectively:  New  York.  3:  New  Jersey,  13; 
Pennsylvania,  58;  Ohio  47;  Indiana.  31; 
Miss-ouri.  48;  Kiiiisas.  54.  Oklahoma,  21; 
Texj-s.  41:  New  Mexico,  79;  Arizona.  72;  Call- 
forma.  54 

W''  believe  that  surh  a  lift  ipcak'  for  itself 
In    the    mtere  t   cf    eii<  u^jh   ovcr-ai;   Federal 
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regulations  to  assure  simplicity  No  coiMtl- 
tutional  rlpht  of  any  State  can,  of  course, 
be  mi:ilml/ed  by  the  Lea  bill,  b\-.t  unle^ 
Ftderal  rp'-iulation  \»  ccmprehensive  the  num- 
b<"  of  Stares  li«tpd  8b<ne  suegests  how  State 
regulations  could  become  burdensome  to  the 
p<..nt  uf  sabotagiug  the  development  of  air 
trantpoi  t 

The  Lea  bill  would  take  the  regulation  of 
air  transport  out  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
nip-re  iir.d  place  It  again  under  a  wholly  In- 
dependent body  l:ke  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comml?«:i^n,  which  regulates  the  railroads. 
Air  transport  enjoyed  that  form  of  cuntrol 
beftire  President  Riosevelt  s  bill  aiming  at  a 
ppneral  reorganization  of  the  Government  was 
passed  We  believe  that  public  opinion  will 
back  the  rule  of  air  transport  by  an  Inde- 
pendent alr-mlnded  commission  not  Inter- 
Ifjcked  with  any  departmental  bureaucracy, 
especially  since  the  reorganization  law  has 
pr>jved  to  be  an  abortive  measure  that  has 
effected  no  real  slmpllflcatlcn  or  economy  of 
government. 

The  Lea  bill  provides  for  no  changes  In  the 
relations  of  surface  carriers  and  air  carriers. 
The  pre«ent  law.  passed  In  1938.  permits  the 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board  to  authorize  surface 
carriers  to  get  Into  air  transportation  only 
when  such  action  would  not  restrain  compe- 
tition, and  when  such  air  services  would  be 
Incidental  to  the  surface  carrier's  main  op- 
erations. We  believe  that  such  safeguards 
are  necessary  for  air  transport  In  Its  present 
formative  stages. 


Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NZW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  November  17. 1943 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  follo»/ing  article  by  Ernest 
Lindley  from  th^Washington  Post : 

EEPITBLICAN     PARTT     rNWILLINO    TO     FIGHT 
INFLATION 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

Traditionally  the  Republican  Party  has  re- 
garded Itself  as  the  party  of  "sound  money." 
It  will  present  itself  to  the  Nation  next  year 
as  the  party  which  knows  bow  to  manage 
tbe  domestic  economy  of  tbe  United  States. 

What  doe«  the  recent  record  show?  It 
shows  tbe  Republicans  in  Congress  alining 
themselves  overwhelmingly  against  effective 
controls  over  Inflation.  It  shows  them  voting 
In  large  majority  for  measures  which  would 
force  up  the  cost  of  living  and  which  hold 
the  danger  of  a  serious,  poasibly  uncontrol- 
lable, inflation.  It  shows  them  ducking  the 
tax  prcblenvs  while  voting  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  war  and  the  weight  of  the  national 
debt. 

Not  many  are  likely  to  be  deceived  by  the 
efforts  of  some  of  them  to  dramatize  "econ- 
omies "  Of  aiurse.  all  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures should  be  eliminated.  They  mean  the 
use  of  manpower  and  perhaps  of  materials 
which  should  be  employed  for  more  essential 
ptirposes.  But  In  the  aggregate  they  amount 
to  practically  nothing,  relative  to  the  cost  of 
the  war.  A  small  Increase  in  the  price  level 
would  wipe  out  these  trivial  savings.  Some 
of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  who  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  these  small  matters 
know  they  are  dodging  the  main  issues.    If 


they  don't,  they  surely  cannot  be  considered 
competent  to  manage  the  national  economy 
In  war  or  In  peace. 

This  Is  not  Intended  to  be  a  partisan  at- 
tack. It  applies  al£o  to  some  of  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  Hill.  Nor  is  It  Intended  to 
excuse  the  delays,  weaknesses,  and  mistakes 
of  the  administration  in  dealing  with  infla- 
tion and  related  domestic  problems.  The  ad- 
ministration's record  in  thjs  respect  has  not 
been  good.  In  many  respects,  as  this  cclumn 
has  sought  to  bring  out  on  iiuinerous  ccca- 
sions,  It  has  been  mad.  But  faulty  as  It  h.-if 
been,  the  administration's  program  has  been 
more  comprehensive  and  stronger  than  any 
other  which  has  been  able  to  muster  mere 
than  a  scattering  of  political  s'jppori.  The 
administration  has  been  willing  to  m>;ke  a 
flght.  That  fact  cannot  be  obscured  by  the 
mlsdlrecttd  Treasury  tax  recommendations 
or  by  the  blunders  in  the  handling  cf  the 
coal  dispute. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  the  large  picture  has 
been  this:  the  administrutiun.  on  the  whule, 
attempting  to  control  influtlon,  in  the  fa'  e 
of  Btrenuciis  and  growing  oppi^aicn  frin 
Congress,  and  especially  from  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Both  the  adniinlsiratii,n  ar.d 
Congress  have  been  fiubjecied  to  ht.ivy  infla- 
tionary pressures  from  special  iniertats.  The 
administration  has  given  ground  but,  ci>ni- 
pared  to  Congress  and  especially  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  Congrei^s.  it  ha.s  been  a 
rock.  The  administration  has  &tA:.;ht  to 
dramatize  the  issue,  to  educate  the  public  to 
the  dangers  of  inflation.  The  Republican 
leadership  has  not.  No  amount  of  criticism 
of  the  administration's  omissions  and  wtak- 
nesses^can  obscure  this  reveaimg  and  funda- 
mental fact. 

The  easy  way  for  the  hand-to-mouth  poli- 
tician Is  to  ride  with  the  inflaticnary  plea- 
sures. The  p)oliticiau  may  know  enough  ele- 
mentary economics  to  know  that  the  In- 
crease which  he  helps  the  farmer  or  tlie 
wage  earner  to  get  will  be  illu.'^ory.  and  that 
both  of  them  may  be  even  wijrse  off  a.=  a  re- 
sult. But  It  Is  easier  to  be  accummodatlng 
than  to  explain  to  lobbyists  why  they  are 
chasing  will-o'-the-wisps. 

It  takes  courage  to  try  to  sit  en  the  l!d. 
to  turn  down  demands  and  claims  en  all  sides, 
to  Ignore  political  threats  It  takes  some 
capacity  to  lock  ahead  and  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  No  group  of  men  who  lack  tbc-se 
qualities  can  be  considered  capable  cf  gov- 
erning well. 

Thl.'  failure  in  the  Republican  Party  is  net 
confined  to  Congress.  The  Republican  gov- 
ernors have  stood  aside  or  remained  silent. 
And  where  does  Wendell  Wilikie  stand^  Mr 
WlUkie  has  accomplished  so  much  m  read- 
Justing  the  thinking  of  the  Republican  Party 
on  International  questions  that  It  would  be 
unfair  to  ask  him  to  do  more  if  he  were  not  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  ncmlnai'.on  fnr 
President.  The  silence  of  the  Republican 
governors  is  politically  understandable.  It 
Is  not  their  flght  directly.  And  yet  It  is.  in 
the  same  way  that  the  rescluticn  ad.pted  iit 
M>.cklnac  was  their  flght  There  are  too  maiy 
able  and  promising  men  among  the  Rrpub!-- 
can  governors  to  attribute  their  siie-.ce  to 
Ignorance  of  the  importance  of  the  imliticn 
problem. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  Wendell  Willkie.  the 
Republican  governors,  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen,  can  either  wcrk  for 
Inflation  or  duck  the  issue  and  still  claim 
either  the  knowledge  or  the  courage  neces- 
sary to  take  control  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  Inflation  problem  won't  wait  If 
the  Republican  Party  has  leadership  on  the 
domestic  side  comparable  to  Wlllku  s  en  f  r- 
elgn  policy,  now  is  the  time  for  it  to  gh^-.v 
Itself. 


New  Mexico  State  Aeronautic  Commis- 
sion Endorses  Lea  Aviation  Bill,  H.  R. 
3420 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  17,  19i3 

M;.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Sptaker.  in  a  telegram  to  the  ciiairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  IntLi.<;tate  and 
Fc.nigr,  Commerce,  the  Stale  Aeronaiilic 
Commisijion  of  Np'vv  Mexico  ha.s  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  pending  Lea  avia- 
tion bill,  H  R.  3420  and  urtes  its  onact- 
mcnt.  The  II It  gram  rect-ivfd  by  Chair- 
man Lea  reads  a.«  follows: 

Santa  Ft.  N    Mfx  ,  November  8,  1913. 
Congres.sman  Clarence  Lea. 

United  Staten  Huu-r  of  Rrp^c^rntatnr.s: 
We  feel  It  vital  that  H   R   3420  be  approved 
and  feel  that  it  Is  neoesfcary  to  orderly  de- 
volojjn.ent    of    avlatiuu    in    this    section    of 
country 

Charlton, 
S':cTctary.  State  Ae'-onautic  Commission. 


Montana  Leads  Nation  in  Bond  Purchases 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  17,  1943 

Mr.  M.Ai^SFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time,  under  unanimous- 
con.sent  request.  I  desire  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Daily  Mis- 
soulian,  of  Mi.s.soula.  Mont.,  dated  No- 
vember 11.  1943,  which  explains  better 
than  I  can  say  the  part  played  by  my 
Stale  in  the  recent  War  Bond  drive: 

MONTANA  LFA2S  NATION  IN  BOND  PURCHASES — 
FFJl  CAPITA  SALE  IN  STATE  DUriNC  DRIVE  FAH 
ABOVE    AVERAGE 

Wa.shington.  November  8 — Montanans 
bnuL-ht  more  War  bnnds  per  c;ip:ta  during 
the  rereni-  Third  War  Lean  than  residents  of 
any  other  State,  the  Treasury  reported  today. 

Airgregate  sale  of  $1«,000  000  worth  of  series 
E,  F,  and  G  bonds  eave  the  Copper  State  an 
average  of  $38  13  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  — S14  53  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  Nation. 

Second  place  on  a  per  capita  basis.  $37.19. 
went  to  the  District  of  Colunibia.  with 
$31,200,000  in  sales.  Northern  Califcrina  was 
third  at  $37.  with  aggregate  sties  of 
$120,000,000 

Next  in  order  amnng  the  flr<!t  10  v.-cre  Ore- 
gon, $36  C3:  North  Daltcta,  $35  26;  Icwa.  STo; 
Michigan,  $33  21;  Washington,  ?32  99;  &:-uth 
Dakota,  $32  19;  and  Nebra-ka,  $3183 

The  Department  did  not  make  public  per 
capita  figures  for  the  other  States.  Aggre- 
gate War  Bond  sales  during  the  drive 
ami. tinted  to  $3.037. 0O.J.0C0.  Other  types  ut 
seciiritie.-i  made  up  the  balance  of  the  neary 
$  It)  ,000, 000. 000  raised   In   ibe  campaign. 


ployee  groups  to  support  the  referendum  in    !    er.   there  is  now  pending  on  the  House       In    the    intere  t    cf    eii.  u^jh   over-all   Federal 
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Synthetic  Rubber  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH^ES 
Wednesday,  November  17,  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Morning 
World-Herald,  of  Omaha.  Nebr..  dated 
November  15,  1943.  The  subject  is 
Synthetic  Rubber  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  utterances  of 
the  administration  indicates  that  they 
want  to  junk  the  synthetic-rubber  pro- 
gram after  this  war  is  over.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  administration  does 
not  have  a  more  practical  understanding 
of  how  Infant  industries  have  developed 
In  this  country.  We  now  have  nearly 
$300,000,000  in  this  synthetic-rubber  In- 
dustry. It  is  an  infant  industi-y  and 
should  have  some  degree  of  protection 
until  it  can  stand  on  its  feet.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  followed  in  the  past  with 
many  other  industries  and  as  a  result  of 
this  practice  this  country  under  the  free 
enterprise  system  has  been  able  to  de- 
velop huge  industries  which  give  em- 
ployment to  millions  of  people  and  a 
profitable  market  for  raw  materials.  If 
It  iiad  not  been  for  this  policy  our  in- 
dustry and  labor  might  not  have  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  become  the  great 
arsenal  of  democracy.  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
and  Hiroliito  might  easily  have  become 
the  masters  of  the  world.  We  must  look 
to  tlie  future  generations  of  the  world 
and  give  the  needed  protection  to  this  in- 
fant synthetic-rubber  industry  so  that  it 
may  grow  and  provide  not  only  employ- 
ment for  millions  of  people  but  a  project 
which  will  use  the  raw  products  pro- 
duced in  America.  If  this  policy  is  fol- 
lowed we  never  again  will  become  de- 
pendent upon  other  countries  for  our 
rubber  products. 

Tlie  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

MR      STZFAI»'6    PROTEST 

Representative  Stefan  wants  to  foster  and 
protect  tbe  infant  synthetic-rubber  industry 
of  our  country.  He  Is  opposed  to  Junking  the 
1750,000.000  plant  investment  already  made 
and  to  "eurrendrring  again  to  the  Britith- 
Diuch  rubber  monopolies." 

Tbe  monopoly  has  hecii  all  but  ab.v-ilute 
normally,  supplying  seme  90  percent  of 
American  consumption.  It  has  eold  crude 
rubber  at  as  low  as  3  cents,  usually  has 
charged  around  20  cents,  and  some  20  years 
auj  Jacked  the  price  up  mountain  high, 
causing  Icud  cries  of  anguish  and  Indigna- 
tion to  arise  here  iu  the  United  States.  In 
common,  the  monopoly  exacts  all  that  the 
traffic  will  bear  without  squawking,  and  on 
ocrasicn  a  good  deal  more,  depending  on  the 
condition  of  its  appetite. 

Now  we  have  a  chance  to  produce  our  own 
nibber  gynthetically.  The  cost  at  present  is 
high.  The  product  does  not  equal  tlie  qual- 
ity of  natural  rubber.  But  the  industry  is 
truly  an  infant.  Judging  by  past  experience, 
th-^re  Is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
liil-int,   if  allowed   to  grow,  experiment,  de- 
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velop.  Improve,  will  once  again  demonstrate 
that  American  Ingenuity  can  beat  the  world 
and  produce  the  best  rubber  either  grown 
or  concocted. 

Many  persons  want  to  give  this  Infant  a 
chance.  This  not  only  to  free  us  from  the 
colls  of  a  foreign  monopoly  but  to  open  a 
rich  field  for  Investment,  for  employment, 
and  for  fiiw  materials.  They  want  to  help 
all  the  world.  Including  Burma  and  Malaya, 
these  persons  do,  but  not  at  the  total  sac- 
rifice of  our  own  Industry. 

The  President  and  Vice  Preaident.  boweTer, 
think  dlCferently.  They  are  opposed  to  any 
protection  for  the  Infant  American  Industry. 
They  favor  Instead  providing  an  American 
market  for  the  foreign  product,  in  order  to 
give  what  they  believe  to  be  needed  help  to 
capital  In  London  and  Rotterdam  and  ooolle 
labor  In  tlie  far  Islands  of  the  Orient.  Like 
resistance  has  been  extended  to  tbe  beet  sugar 
and  other  domestic  Industries  and  for  the 
same  reason — by  buying  abroad  we  become  a 
world   benefactor. 

The  theory  la  a  pretty  one.  But  It  does  not 
represent  the  policy  and  practice  by  which 
America  has  been  built. 

Tarlfls  to  protect  greedy  domestic  monop- 
oly are  one  thing — and  thoroughly  bad.  But 
tarlffB  actually  needed  in  the  early  stages  to 
build  legltimnte  lndUFtr>  are  quite  another 
thing — and  represent  sound  and  Justifiable 
public  policy. 

But  Juggling  the  tailff  power  to  protect 
foreign  monopoly  sgalnst  American  competi- 
tion seems  about  the  worst  policy  imaginable. 

Mr  Stttan's  protest  is  In  order  and  deserv- 
ing of  support. 


The  House  of  RepreientatiTes  To  Hold 
Respect,  Must  Respect  Itself 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  17,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
coming  here  11  years  ago,  and  noting  the 
respect  and  esteem  in  which  the  Con- 
gress was  held  at  that  time,  does  not 
have  to  go  outside  the  Capitol  Building 
itself  to  note  the  change  in  the  spirit 
that  prevails. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  writ- 
ten on  this  subject  to  our  very  distin- 
guished and  respectful  Doorkeeper  for 
Insertion  in  the  Congussional  Recoso: 

NovEMBrs    17,    1943. 
Mr    Ralph  R    Robebts, 

Doorkeeper,  House  nf  Representatives, 
Washtngion,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr  Roberts;  I  am  returning  the 
admission  tlrket  to  the  House  called  on  the 
occasion  of  the  appearance  of  Secretary  HuU 
to  render  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  his  mis- 
sion to  Russia  as  you  have  requested.  I 
know  that  many  strangers  and  people  not 
connected  with  the  Ctongress  will  be  given 
consideration  and  precedence  over  my  wife 
and  daughter  by  admission  to  the  House  on 
this  occasion.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
Congress  and  its  Members  are  only  accorded 
such  respect  as  they  deserve;  and  the  lack  of 
respect  prevailing  around  the  Capitol  itself 
Is  by  no  means  Inducive  to  respect  In  the 
^deral  department*,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
expe^-ted  that  the  treatment  accepted  by  the 


Congress  from  these  axeeuUvt  departments 

is  conducive  to  re;>pect  oX  the  lef;l&lattva 
branch  throughout  the  country.  Let  ua  hope 
that  the  future  m-lU  bring  a  chahge  in  this 
situation  from  which  the  American  people 
Kb  a  whole  will  benefit. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CoMPTON  1.  Wnrri. 
Member  of  Congrest, 


Problen  of  EducAtioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  mrw  toxx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RO'RBSKNTATIVia 

Wednesday.  November  27, 1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN,    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

!  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 


ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  November 
13.  1943: 

nOBLKM     or     BJOCATIOM 

Attorney  General  PrancU  Biddle.  address- 
ing a  meeting  In  New  York,  said  that  tbouch 
our  Axis  enemies  may  not  have  directly 
caused  outbreaks  of  racial  and  religious  in- 
tolerance In  this  country,  they  do  profit  by 
them  We  do  hare  groups  which  deliberately 
foment  hatred  against  Negroes,  against  Jews. 
against  foreigners,  against  liberals,  against 
all  who  twHeve  In  a  tolerant  democracy. 
Such  groups  appeal  to  the  maladjusted,  to 
the  Ignorant,  to  the  prejudiced.  Those  who 
are  tempted  to  Join  In  these  movements  or 
to  encourage  them  need  only  look  around 
them  to  see  what  poor  specimens  of  human- 
ity they  are  taking  as  their  associates.  But 
bow  are  we  to  make  people  understand  that 
In  doing  this  they  are  actually  labeling  them- 
selves as  timid,  ignorant,  and  inferior? 

The  remedy  is  not  FMeral  action,  except 
In  cases  where  constitutional  rights  are  vio- 
lated. State  and  local  police  action  may  be 
necessary,  but  It  does  not  cure  the  disease. 
We  have  to  fall  back  on  education — in  the 
schools.  In  the  churches,  in  the  prees.  In  en- 
light*  ned  groups  formed  to  combat  the  un-  \ 
enilphtened.  The  process  must  be  con- 
tinuous. Respect  for  other  people's  rights 
must  be  expressed  not  only  In  mass  meetings 
but  m  the  habits  of  everyday  life.  At  bottom 
It  Is  more  self-respect  that  Is  needed,  for  the 
Rclf-respectlng  man.  confident  of  his  own 
place  In  the  world,  feels  no  urge  to  hurt  or 
humiliate  others. 


Wheat  Shortafc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£6ENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  November  17. 1943 

Mr.  LANDI8.  Mr.  Speaker,  Indiana 
has  long  been  famous  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  interesting  and  informative  ^Tit- 
ers which  it  hsis  contributed  to  the  Na- 
tion. The  country  and  the  Congre.<M 
will,  therefore,  be  especially  in i -rested 
In  the  following  comments  by  Mauiica 


m 
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Early  which,  under  leave  of  the  House, 

I  am  including  m  these  remarks.  Mr. 
Early  is  a  prominenL  Hoosier  columnist 
whoi>e  comments  appear  daily  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Indianapolis  Star: 

THt  DAT  m  Indiana  ^ 

(By  Maurice  Early) 
UHiAT  sjUortace  see."* 
Ir.clMna   farn.ers  meeiini?    in   Indianapolis 
rexi  «n-iic  will  be  advised  that  even  tliough 

II  has  bei-n  thou^jlu  ttiat  "it  cannot  happen 
here  •  there  Is  a  p)Ossib!lity  of  a  wheat  short- 
age (or  bread  luxt  year. 

Milling  experts,  who  keep  a  close  tab  on 
wheat  .'upphes.  decl.ire  thiit  no  one  knows 
the  exact  str\tu>>  of  the  wlieat  reserves  because 
so  much  of  It  has  been  diverted  to  new  uses. 
But  they  advance  tlie  fear  tliat  bread  might 
b«  on  me  rationed  list  before  another  year 
ends. 

For  many  years  the  Nation  had  such  a 
large  surplus  of  wheat  It  was  regarded  as  in- 
exhaustible. Shortage  of  stock  feed  has  re- 
sulted In  wheat  belnt^  used  for  that  purpose. 
Wartime  employment  has  resulted  In  a  big- 
ger demand  for  wheat  products  and  a  large 
slice  of  the  reserves  has  been  diverted  to 
make  products  used  In  manufacturing  syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Inducements  given  to  Midwest  farmers  to 
grow  soybeans  have  resulted  in  reduction  of 
wheat   acreages. 

Meanwhile  the  flour-famine  crisis  for  bak- 
ers is  getting  closer  as  millers  continue  to  de- 
cline to  take  orders  for  belter  grades  because 
the  price  of  wheat  mak.ea  It  unprofitable  to 
■ell  flour  at  celling  prices.  This  dislocation 
of  distribution  can  be  cured  only  by  raising 
the  celling  price  of  flour  (which  means  higher 
bread  prices)  or  by  granting  a  subsidy  to  the 
millers  or  wheat  growers.  Washington  is 
■truggllng  with  the  problem. 


SaTe  tk«  LiTcs  of  500,000  American 
Boys  Throufh  Funushiiif  China  Real 
Implements  of  War  Ratber  Than  Chop- 
sticks and  Promises 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  CURLEY 

or  UASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  November  17. 1943 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  address 
recently  delivered  by  me: 

W:th  due  humility  I  must  confess  that  I 
llttls  realized  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  the  memorable  interview  upon  February 
6  at  Waslilngton  with  friends  of  China  vitally 
Interested  in  the  war  now  entering  its  seventh 
year  with  Japan.  I  was  informed  by  thia 
distinguished  group  that  the  Chinese  mili- 
tary mission  which  came  to  Washington  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a  larger  measure 
of  cooperation  between  China  and  the  Allies 
was  about  to  leave  within  48  hours,  dis- 
heartened by  the  failure  to  receive  the  en- 
couragement and  aid  which  they  anticipated 
In  return  for  their  services  in  the  war  they 
had  been  waging  over  so  long  a  jJeriod  of 
time  against  Japan. 

I  was  convinced,  aa  a  consequence  of  my 
talk  with  tht5  distinguished  group,  that  pro- 
vided China  was  furnished  the  necessary  im- 
plem^nta  of  war  It  would  be  pc'Sible  to  pre- 
vent tho  loss  01  the  lives  of  600.000  or  more 


American  boys  which  must  of  necessity  be 
destroyed  In  the  isla!id-to-is!and  program 
being  conducted.  Their  Judgment  Wii.«  more 
recently  confirmed  by  Gen.  Douglas  Muc- 
Arthur  in  his  reresence  to  the  i.-lanci-to-islnud 
jx)licy  r.<  the  h^p-to-hcp  policy  bemE;  pur- 
sued in  flghtmg  Japan. 

A.S  a  result  of  my  cor.fcrcnce,  I  addrr.-^ed 
Congress  under  date  of  February  8.  194J.  arid 
at  that  time  prcs.«:ed  a  rcsiiunon  reque-tmg 
the  President  of  the  United  States  tu  take  up 
with  the  Lend-Le;use  Administration  the  ques- 
tion of  Increasing  tlie  allocation  of  lend-lease 
material  to  China  from  2  to  10  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1942  the  allocation  tu  tb.e  United 
Kinsjdom  o'  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land wa.s  7'J  percent,  and  to  Ru.sj.a  17  7  per- 
cent, with  about  2  percent  for  China— and 
of  this  2  percent  but  one-half  of  1  percuil 
was  ultimately  received  by  the  Chinese  forces. 

At  my  earnest  solicitation  the  Chinese 
military  mission  remained  over  to  await  the 
outcome  of  the  resolution  as  presented  by 
me.  Within  1  week  sentiment  changed  and 
the  supplies  so  sorely  needed  by  the  Chinese 
who  had  been  fighting  with  cliopsticks  and 
kind  words  from  America  for  a  period  now 
within  its  seventh  year  was  assured. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  high  offl- 
cial  of  the  Chinese  Government  I  learned 
that  In  the  past  4  months  the  lend-lease 
war  materials  supplied  to  China  had  been 
10  times  greater  than  In  the  entire  year  of 
1942,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  Chinese 
for  the  first  time  In  the  war  have  been 
fighting  under  a  real  umbrella  of  planes. 
I  was  further  informed  that  in  the  past  4 
months  the  Chinese  have  captured  and 
killed  more  than  200,000  Japs  and  provided 
the  war  materials  supplied  by  the  United 
States  is  5  times  as  great  in  the  next  4 
months  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  4  months. 
the  Japs  will  be  driven  from  their  bread 
basket,  which  is  China,  and  the  Chinese, 
provided  the  supplies  needed  for  the  war 
to  continue  be  received  by  them,  are  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  within  1  year  they  can 
enter  the  back  door  of  Japan  and  defeat  the 
Japs  Without  the  loss  of  a  single  American 
soldier. 

I  am  interested  In  saving  the  lives  of 
American  boys,  and  I  am  likewise  interested 
In  speeding  up  the  winning  of  the  war  and 
In  doing  my  part  in  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  peace  based  on  spiritual  Justice 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  I  realized  at  the  outset,  in 
view  of  the  declaration  of  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  that  "he  was  not  made  Piime 
Minister  to  dismember  the  British  Empire," 
that  I  was  treading  on  dansjerous  ground 
even  as  an  American  when  I  demanded  Jus- 
tice for  China:  nevertheless.  I  propose  to 
continue  along  the  line  which  I  have  started 
regardless  of  politicnl  or  persoml  conse- 
quences To  me  the  lives  of  500  000  .Ameri- 
can bovs  are  far  more  important  than  the 
retention  by  Great  Britain  of  her  posses.sions 
formerly  held  In  China.  India,  or  In  any 
otiier  eastern    territory   whicli   she   controls. 

It  is  Ijecoming  clearly  evident  to  every 
thoughtful  Citizen  that  when  the  forces  of 
Hitlerism  have  been  conquered  and  destroyed 
in  Europe,  that  a  demand  will  be  m  ic!e  by 
the  British  Empire  for  the  speedy  endmt;  of 
the  war  with  the  restoration  of  p^-issessions 
formerly  held  by  the  British  Empire  In 
China,  and  possibly  the  retention  of  terri- 
tory by  Japan  which  she  now  hulds  there, 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  virile  Chi- 
nese Republic — the  establishment  of  which 
might  result  in  a  similar  republic  m  India. 

It  has  been  my  very  great  pleasure  in  the 
past  week  to  address  Congress  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act — not  only 
as  a  friendly  gesture  but  as  a  means  of  end- 
ing the  propaganda  Inaugurated  by  J.ipan 
that  "Asia  should  t>e  held  by  the  Asi.uics." 

Today,  after  2  full  years  cf  war,  Japan  has 
extended  her  territorial  possessions  and  rule 


to  15.000,000  square  miles;  Japan  has 
strengthened  Us  Burma  garrison  100  percent 
and  by  occupation  of  tiie  land  link  over  the 
Burma  Road  toward  Kunming  It  opens  a  re- 
turn to  the  new  Interior  supply  line  direct 
from  Indoch.na,  which,  if  successful,  would 
greatly  lengthen  the  period  in  which  the 
reconquest  of  Burma  would  be  pa'^sible. 
Adopting  the  policy  of  Germany,  now  em- 
piuving  native  labor  drawn  from  the  pc  pula- 
tion  in  the  areis  of  upwards  of  400,000.000 
people,  through  insidious  propaganda,  they 
lire  winning  the  native  public  support  and 
it  is  vital  that  this  be  ended  if  there  is  to 
be  an  early  end  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East. 
Given  the  necesbary  materials  of  war,  it 
should  be  p<issible,  withm  a  short  period  of 
time,  for  China  to  recapture  Japan's  most 
hlqhlv  entrenched  center  in  China,  namely, 
Manchuria — where  J..pan  has  been  estab- 
lishing Industries  on  a  major  scale  for  the 
past  3  years.  Tiie  vital  supply  lines  estab- 
lished by  Japan  have  not  been  seriously  im- 
paired to  the  present  time  and  none  of  her 
individual  centers,  either  in  Japan  or  China, 
have  been  subject  to  the  character  of  air 
raids  which  would  be  possible  provided  we 
had  done  our  part  In  aiding  China.  Japan 
continues  to  exploit  coal,  tin,  rubber,  oil, 
timber,  and  ether  essential  war  resources  un- 
disturbed due  to  Japan's  conquest  of  China, 
coupled  with  the  duration  of  the  war  he- 
tween  China  and  Japan  and  the  propaganda 
of  ".Asia  for  the  Asiatics," 

China  .should  receive  every  aid  that  It  is 
possible  for  us  to  give  at  the  present  time. 
We  all  rejoice  at  the  masterly  work  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  with  his  handful  of  men, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  drive  of  the  Brit- 
ish m  Burma  will  come  to  a  speedy  and  suc- 
ces.sful  conclusion,  but  we  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  major  assault  by  sea  and  air 
power  plus  the  opening  of  the  Burma  Road 
to  the  end  that  the  Chinese  may  receive  the 
materials  which  will  make  succcessful  the 
drive  of  the  Japanese  from  China  which  is 
their  breadbasket,  and  a  drive  to  the  heart 
of  Japan  direct  from  China. 

The  belated  acknowledgement  by  Congress 
in  I's  adoption  of  the  repeal  cf  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  A-t  should  do  much  to  destroy 
the  efTectiveness  of  the  Japanese  propaganda 
"Asia  for  the  Asiatics."  The  sad  spectacle  of 
China,  whom  we  declared  an  equal  ally  with 
Great  Britain.  Russia,  and  other  nations  as- 
socii'ted  with  us  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  still  remains  impossible  of  explana- 
tion. The  opp;>rtunity  for  the  saving  of  500,- 
000  or  more  American  lives  through  the  arm- 
ing of  the  Chinese  forces  represents  a  prepo- 
sition that  it  is  extremely  difHcult  for  Amer- 
ica either  to  explain  or  Justify. 

It  is  far  more  important  that  the  lives  of 
these  500  000  American  boys  be  pieserved 
than  Ei.gl.aid  either  reacquire  posses.sion  in 
China  or  ctiitmue  in  the  control  cf  India. 
It  must  b9  apparent  to  every  thoughtful 
American  that  from  the  vicwpcint  of  British 
statesmen,  the  retention  of  India  and  the 
reacquiroment  of  Hong  Kong  is  of  greater 
importance  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  than  the  lives  of  500  030  American 
Ixys.  It  must  hlce.vise  be  apparent  to  e^ery- 
oiJe  that  the  Atlantic  Charter  Is  meaningless 
when  British  possessions  axe  at  stake. 

The  possibility  at  some  future  date  cf  a 
war  between  tlie  orientals  and  the  occi- 
dentals, at  a  time  when  the  occidentals  have 
been  bled  white  a.s  a  consequence  of  tlie  pres- 
ent war.  apparently  docs  not  disturb  the 
equanimity  uf  tlie  British  Empire  and  is  cf 
less  importance  than  the  continued  posses- 
sion of  far-cstern  territory.  Th -se  two 
great  storehou.'-es  of  mimncwer,  China  with 
its  population  of  450.0C0  000.  India  with  its 
400,0u0,000,  and  the  adjoining  territory  with 
another  150  000,000  represent  a  total  cf  1,- 
000,01^0000  people — who,  unless  dealt  wi'h 
Justly  and  m  conformity  with  the  Allaulic 
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Charter  must  someday  be  reckoned  with. 
When  this  war  has  ended  with  victory  for 
the  Allies,  as  it  must  and  will  end,  the  orien- 
tals will  be  as  well  versed  In  the  use  of  the 
agencies  for  the  conduct  ol  war  as  the  occi- 
dentals are  at  the  present  time,  and  If  we 
wish  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  what  occurred 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  It  is 
imperative  that  we  deal  Justly  with  China 
who  has  been  both  friend  and  ally — depend- 
able at  all  times. 

It  is  horrible  to  contemplate  tlie  conse- 
quences that  must  inevitably  result  from  a 
failure  to  do  our  full  duty — not  only  from 
now  until  the  end  of  the  war  but  after  tlie 
war  has  ended.  If  we  wish  to  give  mothers 
of  the  world  some  more  inviting  prospects  to 
look  forward  to  than  the  tears  and  sorrow, 
destruction  and  death  of  their  sons  In  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity and  If  we  fall  to  measure  up  to  it, 
we  liave  but  ourselves  to  blame  God  grant 
that  we  may  have  the  vision  and  the  courage 
to  do  that  which  we  know  is  right  and  Just. 


The  World  We  Want 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF    Prrw    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  'WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  brilliant  address  en- 
titled '"Die  World  We  Want"  delivered 
by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  before  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Forum,  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel,  New  York  City,  on 
November  17,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pioneering  for  a  civilized  world  is  an  ex- 
cellent theme  for  a  forum  at  this  particular 
phase  of  history.  Tlie  whole  world  Is  on 
the  move  as  never  before. 

We  want  a  world  where  mr-n  are  free  to 
grow  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually. 
To  get  this  world  we  shall  have  to  work 
harder  than  our  grandfathers  when  they 
subdued  the  forests,  the  plains,  and  the 
mountains.  They  battled  physical  dlfflcul- 
ties,  but  we.  In  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  have 
the  task  of  wrestling  against  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world  and  against  spir- 
itual wickedness  In  high  places.  Our  task  Is 
to  make  this  the  century  cf  the  common  man. 
This  Idea,  this  dream,  carr  become  a  reality. 

Once  a  man  was  discussing  with  Carlrle 
the  whole  que'-tion  of  Ideas  and  how  Inef- 
fective they  were.  Carlyle,  half  In  fun.  half 
seriously,  replied:  "There  was  once  a  man 
named  Routseau.  He  wrote  a  book  which 
contained  nothing  but  ideas.  People 
laughed  at  It.  But  the  skins  of  those  who 
laughed  went  to  bind  the  second  edition  of 
the  book." 

Here  in  our  own  country  we  have  seen  the 
great  liberating  force  of  a  com.mon  purpose. 
Twice  in  a  generation  we  have  found  unity 
and  strength  In  the  act  of  buckling  down  to 
war.  The  war  has  shown  us  the  magic  of 
produr'ton.  Production — the  full  use  cf  our 
labor  end  me.terials — is  in  itself  the  cure  cf 
Tv.rst  of  our  social  and  political  evils.  Pro- 
duction is  good  for  the  body  and  the  soul. 
F.'U  production,  full  employment,  and  fair 
ditnbution    will    give    us    a    tough-fibered. 


self-respecting  people  moving  on  with 
strength  and  courage  to  the  Job  of  hewing 
out  a  better  world.  The  common  man  wants 
free  enterprise.  But  private  enterprise  is  not 
a  goal  In  Itself.  Private  enterprise  was  made 
fo-  man,  not  man  for  private  entei  prise.  It 
Is  a  means  to  production,  not  the  end  of  life. 
The  common  man  will  turn  from  private  en- 
terprise only  If  there  Is  not  full  production 
and  Jobs  enough  to  go  around. 

Is  production  so  great  an  enterprise  that 
It  demands  not  only  the  full  use  of  the 
energy  of  all  the  people,  but  also  of  Govern- 
ment? Is  Government  cooperation  an  indis- 
pensable factor  In  securing  full  production? 
In  time  of  war,  yes.  In  the  decade  immedi- 
ately fcllowing  war   also  yes,  undoubtedly. 

Governmental  planning  can  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  only  If  certain  sweeping  over-all 
decisions  are  boldly  made  by  Corgress.  For 
example,  we  must  plan  our  governmental 
policy  so  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  give 
things  away  to  other  nations  In  peace  No.  2  as 
we  did  In  the  peace  after  World  War  No.  1. 
In  peace  No.  1.  in  the  years  of  normalcy,  those 
who  insisted  that  we  raise  our  tarlfTs  thought 
they  were  iiardheaded  businessmen.  They 
were  not.  From  the  standpoint  of  serving 
the  national  welfare  all  o'  them  were  imprac- 
tical and  some  of  them  were  selflEh  morons. 
The  tariff  subFldized  our  manufacturers  by 
billions  of  dollars  every  year  and  made  It 
Impossible  to  sell  our  customary  exports  ci 
wheat,  cotton,  pork,  and  tobacco  abroad  un- 
less we  were  willing  to  loan  foreigners  money. 
We  loaned  Europe  money  not  only  to  buy 
farm  products,  but  also  to  build  factories, 
apartment  houses,  and  swimming  pools.  We 
rehabilitated  Germany.  All  this  was  done  by 
private  loans  unpoUced  by  Government.  The 
big  bankers  got  the  commissions.  The  small 
bankers  got  the  bonds.  And  the  people  got 
It  in  the  neck. 

American  private  industry,  seduced  by  un- 
sound promoters  in  the  decade  of  the  twen- 
ties, ran  the  greatest  charitable  institution  in 
tlie  woild.  But  those  who  finally  paid  for  the 
billions  of  private  charity  to  Europe  were  not 
those  who  raised  the  tarills  or  those  who 
floated  the  t>onds.  Most  of  the  bill  was  finally 
paid  by  the  farmer,  the  worker,  the  small 
banker,  and  the  small  investor.  Europe 
finally  got  free  of  charge  from  the  United 
States  less  than  $15,000,000,000  worth  of 
goods,  but  cur  failure  to  plan  the  simple 
arithmetic  of  international  exchange  even- 
tually cost  the  United  States  more  than 
$100,000,000,000.  In  this  loss  the  big  busi- 
nessman finally  were  hit.  The  ultimate  pay- 
ment was  in  terms  of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Tojo. 
and  the  blood  of  our  young  men. 

At  this  Inte  date,  we  need  not  blame  the 
little  men  who  defeated  Wilson  and  produced 
that  false  peace  after  World  War  No.  1.  Our 
concern  Is  that  peace  No.  2  recognize  the 
simple  realities  of  international  trade.  When 
the  greatest  creditor  nation  In  the  world 
holds  Its  debtors  to  account  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  It  Impossible  for  them  to  pay, 
tlie  wrath  of  the  foreign  victims  sooner  or 
later  revenges  Itself  tenfold.  Twenty  years 
ago  we.  the  great  creditor  nation,  could  have 
led  the  world  toward  full  employment  of 
men,  skilLs,  and  resources.  The  short-time 
cost  would  have  been  many  billions,  but  ths 
long-time  cost  would  have  been  nothing.  On 
the  contrary,  there  would  have  been  a  great 
profit  In  an  expanding  volume  of  world  trade 
based  on  confidence  in  enduring  peace. 

Today,  peace  No.  2  is  rapidly  coming  upon 
us.  By  lack  of  planning  and  the  selhshness 
of  so-called  hard-headed  men  we  can  turn 
peace  No.  2  into  "World  War  No.  3."  The 
common  m.an  does  not  want  that.  Nor  the 
farm.cr.  nor  the  businessman,  large  or  small. 
But  to  save  peace  No.  2,  we  must  make  free- 
dom from  want  that  reality  which  Is  im- 
plicit in  our  resources,  manpower,  and  skills. 
We  must  resolve  that  we  shall  not  again  pro- 
duce world-wide  explosion  by  allowing  cer- 


tain private  Interests  to  high  preasure  Oon- 
greu  Into  higher  tariffs  while  other  privste 
interests  are  financing  unsound  loans  abroad 
at  the  expense  of  the  amaU  American  In- 
vestor. When  this  war  ends  the  greater  part 
of  the  $7U  000.000,000  of  savings  accumulated 
by  United  States  citizens  during  tb"  past  S 
years  must  be  used  right  here.  We  muat  use 
these  savings  to  rebuild  Amerlc«  and  not  to 
rearm  Germany. 

Pioperly  invested,  the  money  we  send 
abroad  can  and  should  increase  Joba  In  the 
United  States.  The  loans  should  be  self- 
llquldatlng  and  should,  if  pu&>ible.  furnlah 
the  borrowing  nation  with  the  means  of  re- 
payment. Such  loans  are  ploneerlni;  loans. 
They  arc  the  kind  of  loans  which  the  East 
made  to  the  Middle  West  to  get  It  settled. 
The  building  of  roads,  bridges,  and  airports 
In  Latin  America  and  Asia  illustrates  what  I 
mean  American -bui it  highways.  American- 
built  airways,  and  American  tourists,  with  all 
the  development  which  will  inevitably  follow, 
can  fiu-nlsh  millions  of  Jobs  for  the  whole 
world  on  a  basis  which  will  enable  the  world 
to  repay  the  United  States  for  her  help.  If 
American  tourists  spend  a  billion  dollars  an- 
nually in  foreign  lands,  the  money  which 
we  loan  for  highways  and  airways  can  be 
soundly  liquidated  over  a  period  of  60  years. 
We  shall  kerp  our  engineering  firms  busy. 
furnish  markets  lor  our  automobile  and  air- 
plane factories,  and  develop  friendships  over 
the  entire  world.  I  art^ looking  ahead  to  the 
day  when  the  Iowa  farmer  can  drive  his  own 
car  to  Buenos  Aire* — when  the  Oklahoma 
oil  man  can  go  by  air  to  Chunglung  and 
there  hire  an  auto  to  drive  himself  into  India 
and  flnallv  west  to  Moscow  and  Paris.  Then, 
whfn  millions  of  our  people  have  seen  the 
rcilltles  of  a  wo:  Id  rn  the  march.  Isolailon- 
i.-m.  already  dead,  will  be  buried  for  all  time. 

Tlie  time  hss  come  for  that  vast  group 
which  stands  for  the  general  welfare  In  the 
United  States  tu  rise  in  Its  majesty  to  adopt 
nipthodh  which  will  prevent  pressure  groups 
from  leading  us  to  a  temporary  peace  or  a 
partial  employment.  There  must  be  Jobs  for 
all,  and  wc  cannot  have  tlicm  if  there  is  fear 
of  another  war.  The  service  of  peace  No.  2 
requires  an  enthusiasm  like  that  displayed  by 
t!  e  common  man  of  Russia  during  the  war. 
Til"  new  demtKracy,  if  It  solves  the  problem 
of  lu.  production  i  .id  fair  distribution,  can 
give  our  common  man  the  enthusiasm  and 
laith  of  the  Russian  common  man,  and  even 
more. 

Americans  have  learned  at  last  that  we 
cannot  isolate  ourselves  from  the  world.  It 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  Isolation- 
Ism  Is  g'^'Od  or  bad.  Isolationism  Is  Impoa- 
sible.    The  airplane  and  radio  settled  that. 

When  the  war  Is  over  the  central  fact  will 
be  hunper— physical  and  spiritual  hunger. 
Within  2  years  the  United  Nations  will  re- 
build with  physical  food  the  shattered  bodies 
o'  the  tens  of  millions  wiio  have  been  starved 
by  the  Nazis.  Food  that  they  can  get  their 
tetth  into — food  they  can  fill  their  stomach* 
with — comes  first.  Europe  can  eventually 
pay  for  this  food  In  healthful  labor,  provided 
we  of  the  New  World  are  willing  to  accept 
goc*ds  In  payment.  But  even  more  Impor- 
tant in  the  long  run  than  physical  food  Is  the 
spintuai  food  represented  by  genuine  de- 
mocracy. Those  who  have  lived  for  years 
under  the  dictator's  heel  want  to  be  sure  that 
fascism  and  the  forces  that  lead  to  It  are 
stamped  out  everywhere  In  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  much  further  from 
victory  over  fascism  than  frcm  victory  over 
the  German  armies.  Fascism  flRhts  us  on 
both  Bides  of  the  line.  Fascism  fights  us  in 
both  contlnenu  in  the  New  World.  Papism 
will  fl-'ht  on  frcm  new  bases  after  military 
victory  Is  complete.  Let  tis  not  commit  Uie 
tragic  folly  of  underestimating  our  enemy. 
No  country  has  escaped  it.  The  world-wide 
assault  on  the  power,  on  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  man,  is  the  living  Issue  at  out  time. 
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Fascism  flourishes  In  a  time  of  faltering  and 
divided  purjAstv  It  will  die  In  a  t.me  of 
dynamic  cinm  n  purpose  and  faith. 

We  must  make  tl.at  common  purpose  In- 
evitable. The  future  of  the  world  holds  a 
promise  fjreater  than  the  pa.«t  has  ever  shown 
us  The  future  Is  nut  a  fixed  thing.  It  Is  not 
predestined  We  have  only  to  bestir  our- 
selves in  order  to  realize  our  dreams.  For 
we  have  the  lands,  the  forests,  the  mines,  and 
the  i)eople.  We  have  In  our  hands  the  tools 
of  science,  eir.intic  In  their  power,  miracu- 
lously gwift  in  their  accomplishment.  We  can 
cuntrnl  noocJs.  make  the  desert  blocm.  house 
•  nation  In  c  .mfort.  conquer  poverty,  and 
•tamp  LUt  most  disease.  We  know  we  can  do 
theM  thlncs  if  we  will  to  do  them.  The 
common  man  l.s  on  the  march.  His  vision  of 
the  future  will  largely  determine  the  worli's 
fxiture 

We  must  realize  that  we  are  a  part  of  the 
great  vorld  and  start  to  plan  to  live  In  that 
world  We  want  life  to  be  more  humane.  We 
want  to  live  up  to  the  great  historic  Issue 
of  America — f:eedi  m — freedom  for  our  own 
land  and  for  ail  the  world 

America  will  f\nd  a  new  soni;.  a  new  op- 
portvmlty.  In  her  world  relations  sh.  will 
demonstrate  the  practicality  of  r  hristlan- 
Jty — that  in  serving  the  world  she  serves  her- 
self The  reallv  hard-headed  are  those  who 
•ee  fuJthe.t.  Christ  was  the  hardest-headed 
man  of  hist'iric  record  Truly  we  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another^  Christian  precepts  and 
common  sense  will  save  the  coming  peace. 
The  common  m-tn.  well  Informed,  working 
with  g<»d  Will.  Is  the  greatest  force  In  pro- 
ducing; the  world  we  want. 


Telefram  to  President  Roosevelt  From 
National  Committee  of  Americans  of 
Polish  Descent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN'  TTIE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  telegram 
addressed  to  President  Roosevelt  by  the 
National  Committee  of  Americans  of 
Polish  Descent. 

TTicre  beinc  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TXI-KCR.^M     TO     pr.tSIDENT     BOOSEVCT 

Nrw  York.  NY.  Sovembfr  16.  1493. 
Tl  e  President  cr  the  United  States, 
White  House.  Washington,  D.  C  : 
In  Its  Issue  of  November  14  the  New  York 
Times  has  publlslied  the  following  news  from 
Mexico  City,  quote:  '  In  a  speech  delivered  late 
last  night  Constanune  Oumansky.  Soviet 
Ambas^tidor.  indicated  that  Russia  was  deter- 
mined to  retain  the  part  of  Polish  territory 
she  received  on  the  ba^is  of  the  German- 
Soviet  agreement  of  September  28.  1939,  after 
the  Gcrmati  Invasion  of  Poland.  •  •  • 
Diplomatic  circles  here  say  It  was  the  first 
time  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  a  lead- 
ing Sov.et  oiQcial  had  publicly  announced 
such  a  claim  There  was  no  doubt,  according 
to  these  sources,  that  Mr.  Oumansky's  state- 
ment, coming  shortly  after  the  three-power 
conference  In  Moscow,  was  the  outcome  of 
Instructions  from  the  KremiHi.  Some  diplo- 
mats Miw  It  as  an  Indication  that  Secretary 
of  St.i'.e  Cordell  Huil  and  Foreign  Secretary 


Anthony  Eden  yickied  to  the  Russians  on  the 
p;)fit-wir  settlement  of  P'^Lmd  "  This  staie- 
ment,  made  at  a  time  when  even  the  most 
skeptical  have  been  convinced  that  the  Mos- 
cow Conference  i.s  a  tremend'^us  success  and 
that  we  n-.u-sc  accept  in  ijond  faith  the  word 
of  the  Soviet  Government  piven  our  repre- 
sentatives, has  deeply  shrcked  nulUons  of 
AmeriC3n.<5  of  Poli-h  origin,  whose  fetln.^s  and 
thoughts  I  consider  it  my  dUiy  to  interpret 
in  this  mcssiigc.  Amba:5>adur  Ouniaui-ky  s 
statement  clearly  and  ur.m.stakably  chal- 
leniT;fs  that  most  noble  dociimciU.  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter,  construed  and  .signed  by  you.  Mr. 
President,  and  given  to  The  toitcring  jjcoples 
of  the  world  as  an  anchor  X  j  gia-j)  and  h  1:1 
onto  in  then-  continued  resistance  and  hope 
that  decency  shall  finally  prevail.  That  hrpe 
was  given  to  all  of  Poland  and  not  half.  The 
signatories  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  say: 
"They  wish  to  see  sovereign  rights  and  sell- 
government  restored  to  th'-se  who  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  thein."  Ainba.s.^adcr 
Oumansky  says  that  the  Soviets  have  no 
intention  of  re^^pecting  Poland's  sovereign 
rights  to  half  of  the  territory  grabbed  in  their 
Joint  enterprise  with  Hitler.  Aiubas.-ador 
Oumansky's  statement  constitutes  a  fia^rant 
violaiftjn  of  the  principles  of  international 
law  adhered  to  by  civilized  peopl'^s  even  be- 
fore the  promulgation  of  the  Ailantic  Char- 
ter. Ambassador  Oumansky  openly  declares 
that  the  Soviet  Govcrnnieiit  h  is  restlved  to 
violate  the  following  agreements  freely  en- 
tered into:  I.  The  Treaty  of  Ri^a;  II  The 
Kellogg  P;ct:  III.  The  Conventicn  for  Defi- 
nition of  Aggress. on;  IV.  The  Nonnf"-;rei-£.on 
Pa  t  Concluded  \Vi;h  P»  land;  V.  The  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  which  the 
Sov.ets  were  a  nipmber  on  September  17.  1933; 
VI.  The  Polish-.Soviet  Pact,  sirncd  July  30. 
1941,  in  which  pact  ihe  Soviets  nullified  their 
r^reement  with  Germar.y  m.de  September 
28.  19c9;  VII.  Finally,  the'  declaration  of  the 
United  Nations  signed  at  the  White  House 
January  1,  1942.  which  act  bound  the  signa- 
tories to  re.spect  the  principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter.  The  loity  ideals  of  this  char- 
ter for  the  realizatirn  of  which  the  American 
people  decided  to  raise  their  mich:y  arm  and 
shed  the.r  blood  on  the  battlefleids  of  Europe 
have  been  degraded  by  a  high  dii^miary  of  tlie 
Soviet  Government.  I  consider  it  my  d'l'y 
to  Inform  you.  Mr.  President,  that  5  000  GCb 
Americans  of  Polish  origin  are  deeply  shiicked 
and  gravely  concerned  in  the  face  of  this 
newly  expressed  will  of  aggression  so  far  offi- 
cially not  answered.  Moreover,  Am'ja.-sador 
Oumansky's  attitude  can  be  construed  a.«  an 
attempt  to  undermine  th.e  faith  of  20O.OCO.0GO 
European  pf^uplfs  in  the  hi.^'.orlc  role  tt 
America  and  your  moral  leadership.  These 
peoples  with  the  people  of  Poland  in  glorious 
lead  continue  to  resist  Germany's  ruthless 
force  because  of  their  onviction  that  the 
Ideals  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "Four 
Freedoms"  are  to  become  the  basis  for  the 
better  world  of  the  future 

Yours  nioit  resppcriully. 

M    F    Wegrzy.nek. 
NatiO-ial  Cuniniit'it'e  of  Americans 

of  Polish  Descent. 


Counting  the  Soldier  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  HAWKES.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


tlip  Appendix  of  the  Pecord  an  article 
v^ritten  by  Arthur  Krock.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Wed- 
nesday. Novembfr  17.  1943.  which  gives 
the  views  of  the  distingui.'^hed  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin! 
v.-ith  reference  to  the  counting  of  the 
£o!ci.cr  vote. 

There  heme  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COt'NTINC  THE  Soi  DIFR  VoTE SEN.\T0R  AfSTTN 

Wants   P.Eri  elic.^n    Tellers   Acati-.vDLE   to 
F.\h:y 

(By  Ar'hur  Krock) 

W.'SHiNGTON.  November  16. — Senator  War- 
fen  Austin,  of  Vermont,  who  was  a  Repub- 
lican pillar  of  the  President's  allied  aid  policy 
long  before  Pearl  Ha'bor  made  that  a  normal 
military  measure,  !ms  been  brooding  over 
methods  to  assvire  nonpai  tisan.  hip  and  pub- 
lic confidence  iu  the  count  of  the  vntc.s  which 
will  be  cast  in  the  l'i44  Federal  elections  by 
our  armed  forces  abroad.  Having  been  per- 
sund?d  by  tiie  committee  v.hich  lias  reported 
the  Lucas-Green  bill  that  no  such  antipoli- 
tics  .'safeguards  as  he  has  in  mind  shr.uld  be 
written  into  'he  bill  it.-elf  Mr.  Austin  de- 
frmined  on  an  informal  prclcctive  nirth'-d. 
winch  he  outlined  to  this  ccrrt  ?pondent 
today. 

He  proposes  that  an  undcr.-^'andmg  shall 
be  reached  with  the  President  by  Republican 
leaders  that.  In  selfctmg  the  two  Republi- 
cans who  with  tv.o  Democrats  are  to  com- 
pose the  elector.il  commission.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
will  make  h's  minority  party  choices  from  a 
list  subnvtted  by  Republican  organization 
authorities.  This  ni'-thrd  is  designed  to  t«  r- 
petio  in  adv.mce  cha'ges  which  may  arise 
that  the  Presid.nit  selected  nomini'l  Repub- 
licans who  could  not  be  relied  on  to  be 
vigilant  in  the  party  interest. 

WARNS  OF  "NEW  DEAL  CAPTIVE" 

There  are  a  number  of  registered  Repub- 
licans. In  Washii.gi'in  and  outride  it,  who 
have  T)een  callec!  captives  of  the  New  Deal. 
It  is  these  Mr  Austin  wants  to  be  certain  to 
exclude  from  supervi.-^inn  of  the  armed  forces 
vote  cotint  so  that  public  confidence  In  us 
results  cannot  be  weakened  by  any  attack. 
He  said  today  he  did  not  doubt  the  Integrity 
of  Republicans  in  this  category,  but  that  he 
deemed  it  most  important  the  public  should 
have  full  faith  In  the  count  and  feared  this 
would  not  be  forthcoming  if  any  such  Re- 
publican was  named. 

In  the  1940  campaign  there  were  registered 
Republicans  m  the  (as  it  was  then  known) 
dcltiise  admlnustratldn  who  came  out  openlv 
for  a  third  term  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  against 
their  party  nominee  simply  because  war  was 
threatened.  Oth.cis  supported  him  privately. 
Any  of  these  cculd  be  named  to  the  Commis- 
sion In  full  obed.eiice  to  the  text  of  the 
Lura.s-Green  bill. 

'When  we  wve  considering  the  legisla- 
tion," said  Mr.  Austin  today,  "I  asked  the 
Republican  National  Committee  Chairman. 
Mr  Spangler,  if  he  would  be  willing  to  prepare 
a  list  of  12  knov.-n  and  eligible  Republicans, 
thinking  to  put  that  meaiis  cf  choice  into 
the  law.  Tliere  was  al.sQ  discussion  cf  piicr 
Senate  advice  to  the  President  on  the  com- 
mission personnel.  But  the  first  idea  was  re- 
jected as  unconstitutional  and  the  second  ns 
bad  leqislaticn.  Some  safeguards,  however, 
are  most  desirable  in  addition  to  the  previ- 
sion that  the  four  CL.m.m.ss:onc:s  named  by 
the  President  must  be  approved  by  a  Senate 
majority   before   they  can  ser'.e." 

Mr.  Aus^nN  said  he  was  not  imputing  eva- 
sion, dishonesty,  or  a  wish  to  gain  party 
advantage  m  the  rules  of  the  count  to  any- 
one But.  he  .said,  the  dutv  cf  Congress  la 
to  frame  the  law  so  that  such  misconduct 
could  not  be  imputed  and  gam  any  measure 
of  public  c.edcr.ce. 
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UtOPOSES  AtTTHORIZrD  GROtIP 

•*I  hope,"  he  continued,  "the  President  will 
agree  to  accept  a  list  of  Republican  ellglbles 
for  the  commission  from  an  authorized  party 
group:  the  Senate  and  House  minority  lead- 
ers, the  Republicafi  National  Chairman,  the 
three  living  Presidential  candidates  of  the 
party,  or  all  of  these.  I  don't  care  who  does 
the  screening  just  so  It  is  done.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  the  President  will  reject  this 
counsel.  And  the  gfoup  I  have  listed,  or  any 
section  of  it,  could  with  propriety  and  re- 
sponsibility make  the  proposal." 

The  Lucas-Green  bill  provides  that  four 
commissioners  shail  supervise  the  collection 
rf  the  absentee  voting  by  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  Two  must  be  chosen  from  tlie  party 
cpsting  the  largest  popular  vote  in  the  19-iO 
Fresidcntlal  election  (the  Democrats),  and 
two  from  the  party  casting  the  second  largest 
vote  (the  Republicans).  In  the  event  of  tics, 
an  umpire,  selected  by  the  Chief  Justice  from 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  shall  break  them. 

Since  10.000.000  votes  cf  soldiers,  sailors. 
marl-es.  and  merchant-ship  crews  may  be 
ccrr  ned.  Senator  Austin's  proposal  Is  ad- 
dressed to  a  matter  of  fundamental  Im- 
portance. 


Statehood  for  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Why 
Should  Alaska  Wait,"  taken  from  the 
Anchorage    (Alaska)    Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHT    SHOriD    ALASKA    WAFT? 

Many  Alaskans  are  asking  other  Alaskans, 
who've  opinions  they  re>pect,  what  their 
views  are  toward  the  proposal  to  extend 
Btateho^  to  the  Territory. 

This  is  the  first  Indication  that  residents 
of  the  Territory  are  giving  consideration  to 
one  cf  the  most  Important  issues  before 
them.    It  Is  a  good  sign. 

Tlie  most  frequent  answer  which  we  have 
beard  goes  something  like  this: 

"Statehood  for  Ala.-^ka?  We  aren't  ready 
for  It.  'V\'e  had  better  wait  a  while  until 
Alaska  grows  up  a  bit." 

Tliat's  an  easy  answer  to  make — a  simple 
way  to  brush  off  a  question  that  Teq'.tires 
thought.  But  unless  that  little  statement 
Is  backed  up  with  a  thoughtful  study  of 
the  Issues  Involved,  it  Is  an  empty  answer. 

We  trust  that  those  making  the  inquiries 
will  value  such  answers  on  the  basis  of  the 
thought  that  goes  with  them. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  would  hke 
to  a^k,  What  is  the  basis  for  such  a  conclu- 
sion? While  we  have  net  s '".d  curs.lvos 
en  statehood,  there  seems  to  be  an  abun- 
dance of  facts  available  that  poiit  toward 
a  conclusion  that  statehood  for  Alaska  Is  a 
very  desirable  proposition. 

Could  it  be  that  the  reason  Alaska  should 
wait  a  while  is  because  her  population  Is  so 
small? 

That  does  not  seem  logical  because  the 
Tsrntory  already  has  a  population  greater 
than  that  of  10  SUtes  at  the  time  they 
were  admitted  to  the  Unioa. 


The  last  census  put  the  Ala&ka  popula- 
tion at  71.911.  which  for  sake  of  disctifii>iou 
may  be  called  72,000.  There  has  been  an 
increase  since  October  1939.  when  the  census 
was  taken,  but  this  Increase  can  t>e  disre- 
garded for  the  present. 

The  populations  of  the  following  10  States 
at  the  time  of  their  admission,  all  Ihhb  than 
the  official  population  of  Alaska,  were: 

Colorado 39.  864 

Delaware  .." 69,  096 

Illinois 65.211 

Missouri 66,  586 

Nevada 42.491 

OMo 45,335 

Oregon 52,465 

Rhode  Island 68,825 

Tennessee 35.  691 

Wyoming 62,  553 

In  the  above  list,  there  is  reason  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  figure  presented  for  Neva- 
da. As  a  territory,  Nevada  had  a  population 
of  6.657  In  1860.  She  was  admitted  to  the 
union  as  a  full-fledged  State  in  18e4  and  her 
population  In  that  year  Is  not  stated  In  the 
Encyclopedia  Bntannica.  However,  a  gold 
stampede  followed  and  the  population  of  the 
State  increased  to  42.491  by  IS'iO.  Tlaere  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  that  great 
In  1864. 

Many  other  States  had  populations  les.s 
than  the  present  probable  population  cf 
Alaska,  at  the  time  they  were  admitted  to 
the  Union.    These  Include: 

Georgia 82  548 

Kentucky 73.677 

Louisiana V6,  556 

Mississippi --  75.  418 

If  anj-one  bases  the  conclusion  that  Alaska 
Is  not  ready  for  statehood  upon  the  lack  of 
sufficient  population,  what  is  the  answer  to 
those  figures? 

Could  it  be  that  Alaska  is  considered  too 
Immature  for  statehood  for  lack  of  wealth? 

Facts  on  Alaska's  wealth  seem  to  answer 
that  question  negatively.  Alaska  has  mere 
wealth  than  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
She  produces  more  wealth  each  year  than 
some  States. 

The  World  Almanac  shows  that  Federal  in- 
come-tax receipts  collected  in  Alaska  total 
more  each  year  than  the  total  collections  in 
16  of  the  States  of  the  Nation.  Income-tax 
collections  in  1927  reached  a  peak  iu  Uie 
Territory  when  tUey  totaled  »10.4CO.OOO.  Tliey 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  1933  when  they 
wefe  H,60C,000.  Yet,  the  Territory  led  at 
least  16  States  In  collections  both  times. 

In  1939  total  income-tax  collections  In 
Alaska  were  $7,300,000.  This  figure  compares 
with  the  following  totals  for  16  States  In 
that  same  year: 

Arizona - $2,  500,  000 

Arkansas 4.  000,  000 

Idaho 2.  000.  000 

Mississippi 3.  100.  COO 

Montana- 3,  100.000 

Nebraska -- --  7,  000.  COO 

Nevada 3.  000.  000 

New   Hampshire 4,200,000 


1,600,000 
1,000,000 
6,  400,  OCO 
6,  400.  000 
1,000.  COO 
3,400,000 
2,  100.  000 
1.400,000 


New  Mexico  .. 
North    Dakota- 
Oregon 

Ejuth  Carchna 
South    Daki-'.a. 

Utah- -- 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

Considering  that  the  Federal  Government 
collects  more  income  taxes  In  Alaska  than 
in  16  States  cf  the  Union,  there  seems  to  be 
more  reason  to  t>elieve  that  there  is  more 
wealth  here  than  in  a  large  part  of  the 
Nation. 

This  line  of  study  may  be  pursued  further 
with  comparisons  of  the  value  of  goods  pro- 
duced   m   Alaska   and    those   ol    individual 


Sutes.  But  that  study  i«  worthy  of  more 
than  pas&lng  consideration  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  information  we  have  found 
tlius  far  seems  to  Indicate  that  the  compar- 
isons will  be  very  favorable  to  Alaska. 

In  discussing  statehood  with  friends.  It  Is 
well  to  consider  the  background  from  which 
the.r  statements  emanate.  There  U  reason 
to  believe  that  representatives  of  corpom- 
tions  will  frown  on  the  pro];>osltlon.  prln* 
cipviily  because  they  fear  an  upset  In  the 
status  quo  under  which  they  are  prospering. 
They  would  also  be  likely  to  fear  new  taxes 
if  a  State  govcnment  should  be  created. 
Some  corporation.--,  at  least,  believe  they  ciin 
fare  better  dealing  with  bureaus  than 
Alaskar.s. 

Tiiere  is  also  reason  to  suspect  that  office- 
holders  under  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment might  be  opposed  to  statehood  for  fear 
that  the  upset  under  a  State  government 
would  abolish  their  Jobs.  Federal  bureaus 
might  well  be  feariul  lest  they  stand  to  lose 
some  cf  their  powers. 

It  stands  as  a  fact  that  Alaska  baa  remained 
under  the  status  of  a  territory  longer  than 
any  other  territory  In  the  Nation's  history. 
We  have  produced  for  the  Nation  much  more 
tlian  we  have  obtained  from  It. 

While  we  consider  the  subject  still  open 
for  discussion  and  final  decision,  there  ap- 
pears evidence  that  Alaska  Is  fully  mattire 
and  rei'dy  for  statehood. 

Those  13  Original  Colonies  undertook  the 
responsibilities  of  a  sovereign  nation  when 
they  were  but  the  feeble  forerunners  of  the 
States  that  were  to  come.  Not  only  that, 
they  fought  for  the  rights  which  Alaskans 
now  stand  a  chance  of  getting  by  peaceful 
means.    Let's  don't  pass  them  up  summarily. 


The  Maritime  Future  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

or  Nzw  jxBsrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  18. 1943 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  yesterday  evening,  Wed- 
nesday, November  17,  before  the  United 
States  Maritime  American  Lreglon  Post 
No.  47.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marl- 
time  Commission,  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Building. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  maritime  future  of  the  United  SUtes 
Is  one  of  our  most  momentoiu  problems. 
As  a  member  of  both  the  Naval  Affairs  and 
the  Ccmmerce  Committees  of  the  Unltt-d 
States  Senate,  I  have  been  afforded  the  cp- 
portuniiy  to  make  a  careful  study  ol  the 
Nation's  sea  piswer,  both  as  it  relates  to  cur 
security  and  our  economy. 

Ours  should  be  as  great  a  maritime  nation 
as  any  in  the  world.  That  is  our  right  by 
virtu?  of  cur  national  status  and  thrcu^h 
heritage.  Thinking  Americans,  since  the  b>'- 
ginnmg  of  our  naticnal  existence,  have  held 
firmly  to  that  principle. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  developed  at  times 
an  iBolalicnist  complex  and  as  a  restUt-have 
become  indifferent  to  foreign  trade,  proper 
International  relationships  and  the  maritime 
development  that  those  relationships  require. 
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Tl-.e  h  .*tory  of  cur  merchant  marine  par- 
ticularly has  b?eij  tragic.  Quite  properly 
has  the  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commi*- 
»lnn  on  recent  occasions  declared  It  to  be 
-the  N-.tions  cro.»s-eyed  stepchild"  That 
was  particularly  true  up  to  1936  when  the 
present  Merchant  Marine  Act  was  adopted 
and  a  definite  policy  finally  was  estab'.lshed. 

The  principal  difT.culty  In  the  past.  It  seems 
to  mc.  ha*  been  cur  national  Indifference 
to  our  maritime  progress.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  virtually  every  President  of  this 
country  since  Washington  has  recognized 
the  need  and  the  desirability  of  having  a 
strong  merchant  marine  No  better  funda- 
mental thought  on  the  subject  has  been  ex- 
pressed than  by  the  Nation's  firsi  President, 
who  said,  and  I  quote: 

•'We  should  not  overlook  the  tendency  of 
war  to  abridge  the  means,  and  thereby  at 
If-ast  enhance  the  price,  of  transporting  pro- 
ductions to  their  proper  markets.  1  recom- 
mend It  to  your  (Congress")  serious  reflec- 
tions how  far  and  In  what  mode  It  may  be 
expedient  to  guard  against  embarrassments 
Irom  these  contingencies  by  such  encourage- 
ment to  our  own  navigation  as  will  render 
our  commerce  and  agriculture  less  dependent 
on  foreign  bottoms  which  may  fall  us  In  the 
Tery  moments  mi^t  Interesting  to  both  these 
great  objects  •  •  *.  There  can  be  no 
greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon 
real  favors  from  nation  to  nation.  It  la  an 
Illusion  which  experience  must  cure." 

The  declaration  of  policy  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1938  follows  out  this  same 
phlloaophy  when  it  declares  In  effect  that  It 
Is  necessary  for  the  national  defense  and  de- 
velopment of  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  that  the  Nation 
shall  have  a  merchant  marine  sufficient  to 
carry  Its  domestic  water-borne  commerce,  a 
f^ubstantiaJ  portion  of  the  water-borne  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military 
auxiliary  In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. Expressed  In  briefest  terms,  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  is  that  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  shall  be  ample  to  serve  our 
foreign  commerce  and  to  serve  our  national 
defense. 

In  the  early  yeais  of  the  la.st  century.  90 
percent  of  our  foreign  commerce  was  carried 
In  American  vessels.  We  were  a  nation  of 
shipbuilders  and  seafaring  men.  We  pro- 
•duced  the  Yankee  clippers,  the  finest  ships 
of  their  time.  We  were  truly  a  maritime  na- 
tion and  our  ships  made  a  great  contribution 
toward  building  the  country  we  have  today. 

The  Clvtl  War  retarded  our  foreign  com- 
merce. After  that  war,  we  were  absorbed  In 
reconstruction  work  and  the  extension  of 
our  Nation  to  the  westward.  We  became 
more  and  more  self -centered — more  isolated 
■o  to  speak.  Our  shipping  became  a  memory 
tinged  wltb  romance.  We  turned  away  from 
the  sea. 

The  result  was  that  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  we  carried  about  10  percent 
of  our  foreign  trade  in  American -flag  ships. 
We  became  a  fifth-rate  maritime  power. 
The  real  reason  for  this  decline  was  that  we 
became  self -centered  in  our  Interest  and  In- 
different to  the  overseas  world. 

Careful  analysis  will  show  that  our  at- 
titude helped  to  create  world  problems  as 
well  as  domestic  problems  which  played  no 
small  part  in  bringing  about  conditions 
Which  Induced  the  First  World  War. 

Our  naval  and  merchant  marine  position 
thus  became  entirely  Inadequate  for  a  world 
power  of  our  status  and  we  were  particularly 
vulnerable.  But  the  First  World  War  Jolted 
us  cut  of  our  complacency.  We  were  forced 
to  play  our  part  In  world  affairs,  vastly 
expand  our  Vavy  and  our  merchant  marine 
■s  n  matter  of  sel'-preservatlon. 

Unfortunately  we  did  not  learn  our  lesson. 
Our  maritime  expansion  waa  nothing  mora 


than  a  war  measure.  It  induced  no  Imme- 
diate subsequent  adoption  of  a  sound  mari- 
time policy  or  a  proper  luercliaut  niitilrie  re- 
habliiiation. 

Once  pgain  we  dnftei.!  back  into  a  com- 
paratively we.ik  maritime  position.  Alter  the 
war  our  ships  went  to  the  auction  blocii  and 
were  sold  without  much  consicieraticn  ub  to 
whether  the  ultimate  purrhascr  would  con- 
tribute anything  tu  our  maritime  strength 
or  the  betterment  of  our  foit'ian  commerce. 

Our  punclpal  error  lay  In  the  fact  that  we 
considered  primarily  the  possesion  cf  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ships,  and  not  the  effective 
and  well-planned  operation  of  a  merchant 
marine  for  our  national  advar-.cement 

At  Intervals  those  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  recognized  the  weakness  of  our  pcsitioii 
sought  remedial  legislation.  Unfortunate'.y, 
the  majority  of  the  American  people,  and 
consequently  a  majority  cf  their  repre.'enta- 
tlves  in  Congress;,  did  not  understand  how 
essential  an  adequate  maritime  estabU.sh- 
raent  was  to  the  Nation's  economy.  In  the 
First  World  War.  we  launched  a  great  ship- 
building program  too  late  Its  pt-ak  was 
reached  9  months  after  the  ArmL~tice  was 
signed.  But  our  greatest  faihne  was  neg'.ect 
to  use  that  war-created  resource  of  a  great 
fleet  of  merchant  ship* 

We  "vent  through  the  experience  of  as- 
sembling a  shipbuilding  Industry  and  a  mer- 
chant marine,  only  to  di.-^assemble  them  ai:d 
find  it  necessary  to  reas.semble  them  when 
the  Second  World  War  became  a  threat  to 
our  national  security  and  to  civilization  as 
a  whole 

Fiirtunately.  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  which  parsed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  bare  eight  vctes.  had  laid  a  ground- 
work upon  which  we  could  build  for  th.s 
Second  World  War 

The  Maritime  Commission,  under  the  man- 
date in  that  law,  had  inaugurated  a  con- 
struction program  of  btiildmg  50  ships  a 
year  for  10  years  to  provide  our  merchant 
marine  with  modern,  efficient  vessels.  It 
was  not  I  bold  program  nor  particularly  am- 
bitious. It  did  serve,  however,  to  reestab- 
lish the  shipbuilding  Industry  on  a  modest 
basis  and  to  provide  tis  with  modern  cargo 
ships  and  tankers  which  could  be  imme- 
diately turned  over  to  the  armed  forces  as 
auxiliaries 

It  served  the  further  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  nucleus  on  which  we  cculd  expand  rap- 
Idly  to  meet  the  maritime  needs  of  not  only 
our  Nation  but  of  all  of  our  allies  among 
the  United  Nations. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  the  greatest 
shipbuilding  nation  of  all  time  Every  ship- 
building record  has  been  broken.  Our  ship- 
yards are  producing  nearly  six  merchant 
shlpd  a  day.  in  addition  to  the  greatest  naval 
force  In  the  world. 

By  the  end  of  1944  under  our  present  i)lan. 
American  shipyards  will  have  produced  since 
the  Inception  of  the  Maritime  Ccmmissinn 
program  a  total  of  about  50.000  000  dead- 
weight tons  of  merchant  ve.ssels.  This  mer- 
chant fleet  is  the  equivalent  cf  two-thlrd«  of 
all  the  merchant  vessels  In  the  world  in  1939. 

We  shall  emerge  from  this  war  not  on'.y 
with  the  greatest  Navy  but  with  the  largest 
merchant  marine  We  will  own  ful'.y  one- 
half  of  the  world's  merchant  tonnage.  The 
recent  trend  of  the  shlpbuilditig  program 
toward  more  of  the  fast  ships  and  fewer  of 
the  slower  ones  means  that  the  policy  cf 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  will  have  been  fol- 
lowed out  and  that  otir  merchant  flee*  w,ll 
consist  of  sufficient  fast  modern  vessels  to 
permit  us  to  operate  on  a  vastly  expanded 
scale. 

Once  again  war  has  brought  about  a  mari- 
time development  that  we  as  a  nation  would 
not  contemplate  in  peacetime.  Once  again 
we  have  abandoned  our  domestic  tranquil- 
lity because  of  the  war  The  quostl  >n  tJi.it 
confronts  us  now  la  whether  we  are  to  re- 


turr.  to  that  tranquillity  in  the  post-war 
peiiou.  It  1^  my  considered  judgment  that 
v.e  must  not  .i:;ain  commit  that  gvevious  and 
costly  error  We  must  assume  our  respon- 
sibilities in  a  wcrld  order  that  will  as-ure 
survi\al  of  and  security  for  the  institutions 
and  the  freedoms  that  are  the  foundation 
upon  which  our  Nation  Is  established. 

A  -trong  merrhant  marine  has  been  proved 
to  be  Vital  part  of  our  defense  in  time  of 
war  It  has  played  ayd  is  playing  a  con- 
siderable part  in  de---tructton  of  the  forces  of 
ai,gre.=sion.  It  must  continue  to  play  an 
equally  vita!  part  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  o:  a  proper  peacetime  world 
economy  Otherwise  we  will  be  confronted 
lecurrently  with  devasting  world  conflicts. 

Many  agencies  of  our  Government,  the 
Cwiigrfss,  uur  great  civic  and  Industrial  or- 
ganizations, ns  well  as  others,  are  devoting 
considerable  attention  to  post-war  planning. 
The  Maritime  Commission  has  set  up  an  ex- 
ten.-ive  post-war  planning  organization. 
The  Moscow  agreement  recently  reached 
among  the  United  States,  England,  Russia, 
and  China  and  concurred  In  by  virtually  all 
of  the  other  United  Nations,  deals  In  no 
small  part  with  the  post-war  era.  All  of  this 
Is  most  encouraging  for  it  Indicates  that  we 
are  at  least  .seeking  a  cure  for  the  Ills  that 
have  induced  these  world  disorders  that  have 
proved  so  costly  in  lives  and  money.  We 
must,  of  course,  formulate  our  future  plans 
with  due  consideration  for  International  re- 
latlon.-hips.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  our 
future    maritim.e   program. 

We  cannot,  however,  take  the  position  that 
our  Nation  Is  entitled  to  less  than  full  equal- 
ity with  other  maritime  powers  in  our  post- 
war merchant  marine  establishment. 

No  better  basis  for  our  future  merchant 
marine  can  be  found  than  Is  contained  In 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act — to  serve  ade- 
quately our  foreign  commerce  and  our  na- 
tional defense.  Those  are  proper  national 
ambitions.  ^We  have  had  them  in  the  past 
but  we  have  done  little  to  bring  them  to 
realization  We  have  failed  to  interpret 
properly  the  world  adequately.  Most  cer- 
tainly we  ignoied  those  policies  in  the  wake 
cl  the  la-^t  war.  How  strongly  will  we  adhere 
to  them  when  this  war  is  ended? 

The  reasoi  s  set  forth  In  our  Merchant 
Marine  Act  for  proper  reestabliahment  of  our 
maritime  strength  are  valid  and  are  potent. 
Our  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  ignore  them. 
In  our  pcst-war  planning  as  applied  to  the 
first  of  these  reasons — to  adequately  serve 
our  foreign  commerce — we  can  assume  that 
commerce  will  be  greater  after  the  war  than 
ever  before.  World  trade  will  be  vastly  ex- 
panded, particularly  during  the  period  of 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation.  There 
will  be  woildwide  effort  to  repair  the 
ravages  cf  war  and  at  the  same  time  to  create 
a  proper  balance  of  living  conditions  and  cp- 
portunities  among  nations.  International 
trade  is  one  of  the  greatest  equalizers.  It 
brings  nations  into  closer  contact  and  cul- 
tivates better  understanding.  It  can  be 
properly  called  one  of  the  best  preventatUes 
ol  v^ar  ExpatiSion  of  world  trade  will  in- 
duce expa!>i')n  in  our  own  Nation.  At  the 
same  tune  r  w-ll  develop  relationships  which 
will  induce  lurther  expansion  until  we  have 
reached  the  point  cf  saturation.  No  one  yet 
has  had  the  tementv  to  predict  what  that 
will  be 

It  natU'-a'Jy  follows  that  the  number  of 
ships  required  for  this  expanded  wcrld  tr:  de 


win   be    vastly  greater 
seas   heretofore.     That 


ihaii  have  sailed  the 
means  a  greatly  ex- 
panded American  merchant  marine.  S  uiid 
economic  judgir.cnt,  therefore,  dictates  that 
we  cannot  accept  the  volume  of  pre-war  world 
trade  as  a  basis  for  limitation  of  our  mer- 
cb.ant  fleet  m  the  post-war  future. 

We  c.  well  learn  a  lesson  from  our  great 
merchar.disiiii  e^-t ablislimen's  svirh  a«;  i^e 
auccesoful  giccer.  the  department  sioie    and 
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the  wholesaler.  They  have  found  that  an 
adequate  delivery  service — an  ample  fleet  of 
trucks — 2s  the  best  trade  expander  they  can 
po&esF  Why.  then,  is  it  fallacious  to  assume 
that  our  Nation  could  expand  Ita  trade 
through  similar  methods?  By  rendering 
proper  service  to  other  nations  of  the  world 
through  an  adequate  delivery  system,  we  can 
profit  from  the  service  we  render. 

Lot  us  consider  the  second  reason  for  a 
greater  merchant  marine — that  to  serve  our 
national  defense.  Our  Navy  has  been  In- 
creased manyfoid.  The  war  Is  extending  cur 
frontiers  far  across  the  seas.  Under  policies 
already  enunciated  by  the  Senate  and  con- 
tained in  such  International  agreements  as 
have  been  made  to  date,  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  police  and  protect  distant  lands  and 
shipping  on  the  seven  seas.  We  will  be 
obliged  to  do  our  part  in  enforcement  of  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  tlie  aggressor  na- 
tions and  to  participate  properly  In  world 
government  and  reguJat.on. 

Otir  expanded  Navy  will  have  need  for  a 
vastly  augmented  force  of  auxiliaries,  cargo 
ships,  tankers,  and  transports.  And,  so  it  Is 
our  merchant  fleet  must  expand  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  size  of  our  Navy  The  same 
ftmdamental  reason  which  Justifies  expan- 
sion of  one  applies  to  expansion  of  the  other. 
It  would  be  shortsighted,  indeed,  for  this  Na- 
tion to  maintain  a  Naval  Establishment  en 
the  scale  we  now  propose  and  fail  to  provide 
It  with  a  strong  right  arm  in  the  shape  of  an 
expanded  and  efficient  merchant  fleet.  Such 
a  combination  is  essential  to  preservation  cf 
wcrld  peace  and  is  the  best  insurance  against 
future  war. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  had  the 
United  States  possessed  in  1939  the  navaJ  and 
merchant  fleets  it  has  today.  Hitler  and  his 
Nazi  cohorts  would  have  hesitated  long  before 
plunging  Europe  into  war.  One  of  their 
principal  strategies  was  to  set  up  a  submarine 
blockade  of  England.  They  cculd  have  done 
it  effectively  and  permanently  had  it  not  been 
for  the  marvelous  shipbuilding  achievement 
cf  American  shipyards.  Had  we  possessed  the 
maritime  strength  sii^cieut  to  convince  Ger- 
many that  a  blockade  could  not  be  estab- 
lished, there  might  have  been  no  World  War 
No.  2. 

In  the  Pacific,  there  was  a  parallel  situa- 
tion. Japan  had  little  respect  for  cur  ship- 
ping Her  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
proved  that  the  Japauete  war  lords  looked 
upon  our  comparative  naval  weakness  as 
their  ace  in  the  hole. 

For  years  Japan  had  been  building  a 
merchant  fleet  intended  to  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  her  naval  forces  when  she 
was  ready  to  laimch  an  attack  on  America. 
Fast  Japanese  cargo  ships  were  converted  Into 
dangerous  sea  raiders.  In  peacetime  they 
served  to  put  our  merchant  vessels  Into  a 
pasltion  of  competitive  Inequality,  with  the 
result  that  our  own  merchant  fleet  was  cur- 
tailed. Had  the  United  States  possessed  an 
adequate  naval  and  merchant  ship  estab- 
lUhment — one  large  enotigh  and  potent 
enough  to  have  nulllfled  Japan's  arrogant 
confidence — it  Is  quite  likely  that  the  Nip- 
ponese would  hfave  hesitated  to  have  Invaded 
China  politically  or  physically. 

We  know  now  that  Japan's  capacity  fcr 
mischief  In  the  future  will  depend  largely 
on  how  far  she  will  be  allowed  to  go  as  a 
maritime  nation. 

If  we  again  adopt  the  policy  of  maintain- 
ing small  naval  and  merchant  marine  estab- 
lishments and  fail  to  take  our  proper  part 
In  world  commerce  we  will  be  extending  an 
Invitation  to  possible  aggressors  In  the  future 
to  launch  new  wars.  We  cannot  permit  world 
maritime  strength  to  fall  to  potential  ag- 
gressor nations.  If  we  do,  there  will  be  war 
again  within  a  generation.  An  Inadequate 
merchant  marine  under  the  American  flag 
Is  tantamount  to  an  invitation  to  war.  An 
adequate  merchant  fleet,  I  believe,  sbould  be 


not  less  than  ao.OOO.COO  deadwei«;bt  tons,  wltb 
a  5IX)0,000  ton  reserve  for  emergency  uses. 

We  must  In  the  future  think  in  terms  of 
sea  power.  By  that  I  mean  not  only  naval 
power  but  the  combined  power  of  adequate 
naval  and  merchant  fleeu. 

Tbe  United  States.  Great  Britain.  Russia, 
and  their  allies  among  tbe  United  Nations 
must  detemune  a  proper  and  fair  distribu- 
tion of  sea  power.  We  have  no  desire  to  hog 
or  monopolise  the  seas.  We  want  our  allies 
to  have  fair  and  equitable  treatment,  and 
we  expect  the  same.  Our  naval  treaties  pro- 
vide for  equality  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  We  certainly  are  Justi- 
fied to  expect  the  tame  equality  with  regard 
to  our  merchant  nrarine.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  establish  such  a  basi5, 
not  only  from  the  economic  standpoint  but 
because  of  the  mutual  protection  such  an 
arrangement  will  afford  the  nonaggresscr 
nations.  We  know  that  wcrld  wars  are  won 
by  those  nations  who  hold  the  preponder- 
ance of  sea  power.  We  should  see  to  it  that 
those  nations  who  have  proved  throughout 
the  years  tliat  they  have  no  desire  for  aggres- 
sion and  seek  only  to  maintain  peace  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  shall  have 
the  sea  power  necessary. 

There  is  no  sound  reason,  in  my  opinion, 
why  the  two  principal  maritime  nations  in 
the  world  today.  ESigland  and  the  United 
States,  should  fall  to  reach  an  agreement 
concerning  the  post-war  maritime  situa- 
tion. The  two  countries  new  own  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  merchant  tonnage  of 
the  world  and  control  the  operation  of  nicst 
of  the  balance  outside  the  Axis  Nations. 
Agreement  between  those  two  countries, 
with  proper  consideration  for  their  allies, 
would  mean  that  the  future  sea  power  of 
both  cotui tries  would  serve  In  unity  to  in- 
sure peace  and  freedom  for  humanity  In  the 
years  to  come.  That  would  be  one  of  tbe 
strongest  deterrents  possible  to  future  wars 
of  afigresslcn.  It  would  be  one  of  the  finest 
heritages  that  could  be  passed  on  to  future 
generations,  to  otir  children  and  their 
children. 
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OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or   NSW    TORX 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able, 
timely,  and  important  address  delivered 
by  the  distlngiiished  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  before  the  Institute 
for  Religious  Studies  at  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  America,  at  New 
York  City  on  November  16,  in  connection 
with  the  graduate  school  coiulucted  with 
the  cooperation  of  Catholic,  Jewish,  and 
Protestant  scholars. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Among  America's  contribution*  to  a  better 
world  is  her  theory  of  freedom  of  religion, 
which  embraces  the  concept  of  freedom  for 
religions.  American  theory  says  to  the  state : 
There  shall  be  no  state  cburcb;  politics  and 
religion  shall  remain  In  separate  spheres;  no 
rellglotM  test  abaU  ever  be  exacted  for  office 
boidlng.   To  tbe  mdivktual  this  Mune  Ameri- 


can theory  nyt:  You  may  believe  what  you 
Wish;  you  may  worship  what  you  chooas. 

Freedom  of  and  for  religion  is  one  freedom 
absolutely  eeeentlal  In  a  democracy  and  a 
necessary  fundarocntai  to  the  theory  of  a 
freeman.  TbU  in  eeeenoe  means  the  right 
td  discriminate  for  man.  but  It  also  Implies 
the  necessity  for  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  the  conununlty.  or  the  group  for  or 
against  any  religion  or  religionist.  Individual 
man  can  only  be  free  If  the  group,  the  com- 
munity, or  the  sUie  restrains  itself.  The 
right  to  be  left  alone,  to  live  and  let  live,  de- 
pends uix)n  the  will  of  the  majority.  If  indi- 
vidual man  is  to  be  free,  group  man  mu^t 
be  curbed.  The  Individual  shall  have  tbe 
right  to  discrlnUnate;  tbe  stale,  the  com- 
munity, or  the  group  never.  The  American 
couslituticnal  guaranties  for  freedom  depend 
upon  restraint  through  fundamental  law 
upon  the  actions  of  the  state.  Protection 
for  minority  and  individual  thought,  belief, 
and  writing  is  Uius  in  theory  restrained  by 
that  which  represents  the  will  of  the  whole 
people.  In  tbe  physical  realm  absolute  free- 
dom can  extend  only  to  tbe  place  or  condi- 
tion where  it  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  others.  In  the  realm  of  thought 
or  belief,  the  soarings  of  naan's  mind  and 
heart  cannot  be  ciirbed.  Thus  while  every- 
where man  may  be  physically  In  chains,  he 
can  be  a  freenmn  when  communing  with 
himself,  nature,  or  God.  Man  can  project 
himself  In  thought  forward  or  backward 
through  endless  time,  and  be  has  always 
done  It  without  physical  aid.  This  thought 
or  projection,  even  thcugb  be  write  it,  re- 
mains individual.  Some  persons  have 
thought  that  they  cculd  experience  the  heart 
or  the  mind  of  another,  but  that  cannot  be 
done. 

The  Roman  conqtieror  who  ordered  that  be 
alone  should  enter  the  holy  of  holies  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  know  what  held  the  hearts 
and  the  souls  of  the  conquered  people,  found 
nothing  there  when  he  broke  through  tbe 
veil.  Long  before  I  learned  that  this  Roman 
story  was  a  counterpart  of  my  own  experience 
In  a  leaser  degree,  alone  In  tbe  woods  of  Japan 
I  can>e  upon  a  Shinto  shrine.  I  always 
wanted  to  see  what  was  Inside  the  shrine, 
what  made  it  a  thing  of  reverence.  Free  to 
act  and  alone,  curiosity  caused  me  to  dese- 
crate a  holy  spot,  and  1,  too.  learned  that 
there  was  nothing  theie.  That,  pretty  gen- 
erally, is  the  reward  for  those  without  faith. 

The  genius  of  the  American  Constitution 
is  not  tliat  the  majority  rules  but  that  \wder 
It  the  minority  is  protected,  listened  to,  and 
respected.  In  the  case  of  our  highest  Court, 
the  minority  di&sent  often  is  quoted  so  ex- 
tensively that  it  becomes  In  time  the  law  of 
the  land.  This  does  not  happen  merely  as  a 
constitutional  practice  but  as  an  almost 
every-day  occtirrence  In  the  small  decisions 
that  guide  our  democratic  mode  of  life.  In 
this  way  democratic  life  actually  breaks  the 
shackles  of  custom,  caste,  and  the  past.  Men 
cease  to  be  ruled  by  their  dead,  and  the  chatne 
of  fate  are  definitely  broken.  I  must  stop 
there  or  I  may  find  myself  lost  in  tbe 
labyrinth  of  conflict  over  free  wiU 

I  am  an  American  and  I  am  a  Mormaa. 
I  do  not  go  back  of  tbe  fundamentals  on 
which  our  Constitution  rests,  nor  do  I  ques- 
tion the  fundamentals  of  my  religion,  for  they 
are  based  on  revelation.  The  citizen  In  Amer- 
ica U  a  responsible  IndlTldual;  the  soul  of 
man  in  Uormon  theory  is  a  free  agent  in  this, 
the  previous,  or  the  future  life.  In  the  con- 
dition where  the  whole  world  will  be  the  unit 
the  {tfoblem  will  remain  the  same — the  con- 
flict between  tbe  {Krson  and  the  grotip.  In 
world-wide  organhsation  the  problem  of  leav- 
ing tbe  individual  free  means  the  tempering 
of  nations  In  their  actions  toward  the  Indi- 
vidual person.  That  la  what  happens  under 
our  Federal  system  In  regard  to  freedom  of 
religion.  Seldom ,  If  ever,  has  persecution 
been    a    matur    between    persona.      Group 
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thouKhi.  or  I  had  iK-tter  wy  thought  which 
duminatM  group  action,  haa  produced  the 
damning  outrages  In  8tate<  communities,  or 
churches  where  the  single  will  In  theory  pre- 
vail!) It  la  not  Hitler  against  a  Jew;  It  Is  th« 
Nazi  mjb  against  its  victims.  It  was  not  Paul 
who  stoned  Stephen;  It  was  a  group  action 
Bgalr<=t  a  persfjn.  No  mobocrat  murdered 
Joseph  Smith;  the  mob  did  the  deadly  wort 
America  haa  experienced  150  years  of  ex- 
perimentation l:i  freedom  for  religions  If 
this  freedom  is  to  be  extended  to  the  whole 
Wurld.  It  should  proj>erly  come  under  Ameri- 
can leadership  or  at  least  through  coopera- 
tion with  those  nations  which  Iohk  ago 
ce.ised  to  di.'?c.-iminate  among  religions  In 
their  political  life  American  freedom  has 
pit-clu'ed  a  type  of  citizen  who  ronscUiu^ly  or 
urconsclcusly  has  embraced  In  his  own  cut- 
I'Kilc  character'.stlcs  which  are  typical  of  the 
ru'standiuR  religious  concepts  of  the  wide 
wi.irld  Freedom  of  religious  thought  and 
freedom  for  rel.glons  In  Ameiica  has  pro- 
duced a  citizen  who  In  his  religious  life  ac- 
tually has  become  a  cosmopolitan,  or  a  citi- 
zen uf  the  world.  This  I  count  good,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why  as  we  move  along 

The  American  Is  restrained.  He  believes 
In  a  curb  on  his  desires.  He  likes  moderation. 
And  he  has  learned  how  to  appreciate  those 
with  whom  he  does  not  agree.  Thus  In  a 
•ense  he  reflects  the  basic  Ideas  of  the  finest 
Bocial  and  democratic  aspecta  of  Buddhism. 
Yet  he  has  never  been  closely  exposed  to 
Buddhism  The  American  has  accepted  the 
concept  of  progrea.*.  He  believes  In  planning. 
He  saves,  he  prepares  for  the  rainy  day,  he 
accepts  the  theory  that  the  world  can  be 
made  better.  He  la  convinced  that  it  has 
been  made  better  from  hu  own  study  of 
history.  Thus  he  has  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  accepted  that  phase  of  what 
might  be  termed  the"Oreek  approach  to  re- 
ligion as  It  Is  expressed  in  the  story  of 
Proroetbeua.  who  stole  fire  from  heaven  for 
the  good  of  man.  He  thus  represents  the 
belief  that  Ood  can  do  something  for  man  and 
that  man  can  do  much  for  himself  in  co- 
operating with  the  will  of  God  The  Lord's 
Piayer  is  meaningless  if  God  anc^  man  do  not 
worlt  together  that  His  Kingdom  shall  come. 
All  Americans  are  basically  Christian;  that 
Is.  our  pre-constltutlonal  Institutions  and  our 
post-constltuttonat  habits  and  thoughts  re- 
flect, especially  when  there  is  distress  in  the 
world  and  especially  by  our  missionary  ef- 
forts, the  sympathetic  love  which  under- 
lies the  fundamental*  of  Christianity.  Every 
American  knows  who  his  neighbor  is  for  he 
Is  schooled  In  the  scriptures  to  that  extent. 
He  will  hedge  a  bit.  as  Cal.n  did.  If  asked  about 
hl3  brother;  but  he  Is  socially  conscious  and 
he  accepts  his  social  and  vicarious  responsi- 
bilities. 

Hebrew  social  Justice,  aa  it  has  been  tem- 
pered by  2.0C0  years  of  Christian  thought,  la 
American.  The  outstanding  deduction  which 
an  ordinary  observer  would  make  of  our 
political  debates  and  alms  is  that  underlying 
both  la  a  basic  desire  for  the  attainment  of 
social  Justice.  Thua  doea  the  Hebrew  ideal 
Influence  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  Americans. 
There  is  Just  enough  in  the  average  Ameri- 
can, due  probably  to  his  higher  standard  of 
living  or  to  the  lack  of  restraint  In  hia  teach- 
ing, which  causes  him  to  accept  for  the 
moment.  If  not  as  a  basic  philosophy,  the  Idea 
that  he  should  live  for  today  and  that  he 
should  make  the  meat  of  that  day.  Life  haa 
made  him  an  epicurean. 

The  average  American  Ls  surely  a  China- 
man. Ue  uses  In  colloquial  discussion  ot- 
tener  probably  than  any  other  expression, 
"That's  natuial.**  which  phrase  is  the  key  to 
"my  loose  assertion.  "Tbat's  natural"  ends  all 
ergtiment  with  him.  He  does  not  formally 
accept  a  natural  law.  but  he  appeals  con- 
stantly to  it.  With  this  appeal  the  American 
lawyer  convlncea  a  Jury.  Under  our  con- 
stitutional system,  natural  law  is  definitely  a 
p.irt  of  cur  theory  of  the  graduation  of  law. 


We  resort  to  the  logic  of  an  appeal  to  the 
higher  law  iio  often  that  such  an  appeal  is  a 
commonplace  among  us.  The  appeal  to  the 
higher  law,  which  is  even  above  the  Con- 
stitution, hES  kept  many  a  man  from  hanging. 

I  do  not  siy  that  the  average  American  has 
In  his  mind  this  mingling  of  thought  as  his 
plan  of  life,  but  I  do  say  that  in  every  Ameri- 
can you  can  find  all  of  these  philosophies 
Thus  we  hdve  a  prototype  of  what  the  re- 
llpiou'?  world  may  become  If  there  Ls  estab- 
lished universally,  freedom  for  religion  and 
freedom  cf  religion.  I  call  It  healthful. 
Under  this  system  those  religions  which  are 
strongly  authoritarian  have  thrived  and 
and  those  v.hlch  are  lax  In  stressing  eternal 
life  and  th'»  church's  nght  to  loose  and  to 
bind  on  earth  and  in  heaven  have  developed 
to  a  strong  position  also  Witne.ss  the  dif- 
ferent divoice  standards  in  our  48  jurisdic- 
tions. Jud:;ing  from  American  experiences, 
world  religions  and  rel!gioni.«ts  shuuld  have 
nothing  to  fenr  if  that  freedom  of  religion 
and  for  religion  which  Amoricaris  enjoy  be- 
comes universal. 

The  Irony  of  hLstory  In  regard  to  those 
great  principles  Is  net  better  expressed  than 
It  was  when  representatives  of  the  two  ovit- 
standing  authoritarian  Christian  churches 
offered  their  prayers  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  last  spring  Each 
of  the.se  reverend  gentleman  thanked  God 
for  the  life  and  the  work  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Less  than  2  weeks  ago.  In  a  church  not 
my  own.  and  one  different  from  the  two  Just 
mentioned.  I  took  part  In  the  dedication  of 
memorial  windows  which  honored  both  Jef- 
ferson and  Lincoln.  Spokesmen  present  ap- 
proved the  religious  life  of  each  of  these 
great  men.  When  we  realize  what  contem- 
porary religionists  said  of  Jefferson  while  he 
was  alive,  no  one  can  deny  that  freedom  cf 
and  for  religion  In  America  has  suceeded 
better  than  anyone  ever  dreamed  It   would 

Now.  If  we  are  to  have  a  world  which  will 
produce  a  world  citizen  free  In  regard  to 
religion,  we  must  face  the  problems  The 
world  must  do  what  America  has  done.  All 
rellgionlils  must  live  up  to  their  religions. 
By  that  I  mean  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
If  we  analyze  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  world's  great  extant  religions  we  shall 
find  that  every  one  of  them  accepts  the  prin- 
ciple of  toleration.  Religions  are  broad;  reli- 
gionists generally  narrow.  Religions  seek 
catholicity  and  universality;  religionisms  em- 
phasize differences.  Cocksureness  is  not 
found  In  religious  system.<;.  but  among  reli- 
gionists It  is  often  a  definite  character!?  ic. 
This  cocksureness  must  In  some  way  be  over- 
come because  It  Is  boring — It  Is  the  egoti.>-m 
of  the  Ignorant.  By  cocksureness  1  mean 
that  dual  attitude  where  one  not  only  nsserts 
his  own  belief  but  also  damns  with  dl.-dain 
all  others. 

The  Jew  must  not  think  that  the  whole 
world  Is  against  him.  The  Jewish  case,  to 
be  sure.  Is  an  old  one.  Jewish  persecution 
has  been  wide,  but  It  has  not  been  universal. 
The  Jew,  too.  haa  been  quite  as  Intolerant 
of  his  neighbor  aa  his  neighbor  has  been 
Intolerant  of  him.  Like  begets  like;  dislike 
begets  dislike. 

The  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  must 
learn  that  the  Reformation  Is  not  understood 
everywhere;  that  in  reality  it  was  quite  a 
local  question  aa  it  became  a  reason  for  per- 
secution. Even  among  Greek  and  Russian 
Catholics  the  Reformation  as  western  Eu- 
rope and  America  understand  it  is  outside 
their  experience.  The  restoration  of  the  G'.»a- 
pel.  which  is  the  Mormon  thesis,  only  has 
meaning  among  Christian  peoples. 

I  am  talking  to  Jews.  Catholics,  and  Prot- 
estants. It  is  Indeed  hard  for  us — Jews. 
Catholics,  and  Proteetants — to  feel  that  per- 
secutions have  taken  place  outside  our  ex- 
periences, but  they  have.  The  burning  of 
books  was  not  limited  to  European  experi- 
ences, and  especially  not  limited  to  Mr.  Hit- 
ler s   Germany.      Books   were    burned    when 


Tsln  Shlh  Hwang  Tl  ordered  the  destruction 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Chou  dynasty. 

We  cannot  have  world-wide  freedoms  with 
Nation-wide  Interpretation  of  history.  The 
Chinese  wall  aloofness  has  occurred  every- 
where. It  IS  not  in  China  only  that  a  foreii?n 
policy  was  built  around  a  wall.  And  In  the 
religU'Us  field  .'-pheres  are  smaller  even  than 
in  the  political  one.  In  fact  1  rnay  say  that 
there  are  parts  of  the  world  where  people  live 
ratlier  tolerant  lives  because  rcllsionists. 
caste  defenders,  and  arcusers  of  hate  against 
all  but  themselves  are  so  strong  that  toleia- 
tlon  must  he  practiced  in  self-defense.  We 
cannot  bring  about  a  universal  acceptance 
of  the  freedom  of  religion  until  we  become 
fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  persecutions 
when  Judged  from  a  world-wide  standpoint 
have  alway>  been  ccographlcally  quite  local 

The  contlicts  among  Jews.  Catholics,  and 
Protestants  seem  ?reat.  but  they  are  unim- 
portant indeed  wl.en  we  reach  out  and  think 
In  terms  of  world-wide  freedoms.  If  wc  get 
in  a  world-wide  realm,  then  will  come  the 
great  test  becau-e  the  question  immediately 
comes  to  the  niiiuis  of  all  of  us  whose  systems 
are  based  on  the  concept  of  revelation:  Shall 
we  allow  freedom  for  that  which  is  not  true? 
We  have  had  to  do  so  where  all  parties  to  a 
conflict  accepted  the  concept  cf  revelation. 
Surely  then  we  can  do  so  where  the  concept 
of   revelation  is  lacking. 

Tliat  brings  us  to  the  ouistiinding  question 
which  we  of  the  West  must  settle  if  there 
sliall  be  freedom  of  and  tor  religions  every- 
where. All  relicious  systems  in  the  West 
whether  they  be  Hebrew.  Christian.  Moham- 
medan, or  Greek  are  based  upon  the  concept 
of  revelation  This  has  made  for  a  rellE'lous 
thought  which  accepts  absolutes  That 
which  God  says  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is 
thLs  loyalty  which  has  been  engendered  In 
defense  of  these  absolutes  which  has  pro- 
duced maityrs.  w.ir  for  a  righteous  cause, 
persecution,  and  no  compromise.  Western 
national i.'=m.s  have  come  Into  existence  and 
been  defended  on  the  basis  of  a  defense  of 
the  faith 

When  the  Japanese  Government  turned 
imtionaluitic  In  lis  nature  and  western  in 
lis  fcrm.  It  was  assumed  by  many  that  the 
people  of  Japan  would  have  to  become 
Christian  becmx-e  it  was  only  in  Christian 
lands  that  the  nationalistic  appeal  was  effec- 
tive. The  scheme  was  for  the  Crown  Prince 
to  become  a  Christian,  and  the  evolution 
would  be  gradual  with  the  development  of 
constitutional  government.  But  certain 
westerners  pointed  out  that  by  application 
of  a  western  theory,  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  the  Emperor  could  be  given  constitu- 
tional support  as  a  son  of  the  gods.  How- 
ever, the  .son  of  heaven  In  Chinese  theory, 
or  the  descendant  of  Ameterasu  In  Japane.^e 
theory,  never  carried  the  significance  of  the 
dlvme  right  of  kings.  That  theory  Is,  as  I 
smd  before,  of  western  origin  and  was  de- 
veloped to  meet  a  purely  western  situation. 
Tlie  ;:lng-gtxi  idea  is  well  known  throughout 
all  Asia,  but  the  Japanese  knew  In  the  last 
decade  of  the  la.'^t  century  that  It  would  be 
impossible  in  our  modern  times  to  ascribe 
divinity  to  any  per.-on.  Thus,  Shinto  be- 
came a  political  religion,  and  the  Mikado 
cult  for  both  religious  and  political  reasons 
became  a  fact. 

The  most  vivid  exjierience  of  my  life  In 
regard  to  the  conflict  of  fundamental  religious 
contrasts  came  when  a  certain  secretary  cf 
the  interior  in  Japan  called  a  conference  of 
Christians.  Buddhists.  Confucianists.  Shlnto- 
ists,  and  Mohammedans  and  asked  the  mem- 
bers attending  the  conference  to  work  out 
a  rehglon  for  Japan.  I  had  my  answer.  My 
religion  was  for  the  whole  world  and  If  the 
Japanese  wanted  It  they  could  accept  it. 
But  my  religion  was  made  by  God,  not  by 
man.  I  could  not  change  it,  1  need  not 
mention  what  other  religionists  present,  who 
accepted    the    concept    of    revelation,    might 
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bave  said  when  Invited  to  compromise  their 
own  system  for  the  benefit  of  a  nont>elieving 
people.     Thus,  the  conference  broke  up. 

Since  Asiatic  thought  does  not  accept  the 
concept  of  revelation,  compromise  and  inter- 
mingling of  concepts  are  possible.  There  are 
DO  absolutes;  therefore  there  should  be  no 
religious  loyalties  which  require  defense  to 
the  death.  The  problem  theu  of  world-wide 
acceptance  of  freedom  of  and  for  religions 
la  not  basically  an  eastern  problem  It  Is 
a  problem  in  those  lands  where  religions  have 
come  into  existence  as  a  result  of  a  revelation 
from  God. 

The  strength  of  a  tolerant  land  like  China 
In  being  able  to  overcome  the  unyielding  at- 
titude of  the  Jewish  religionists  who  went  to 
China,  proves  in  this  particular  that  the  prob- 
lem of  freedom  of  religions  and  for  religions 
is  primarily  a  western  problem  Therefore, 
we  must  look  to  our  own  western  history  for 
Its  solution  In  the  last  200  years  Europe 
and  America  have  passed  through  an  evolu- 
tion In  regard  to  this  great  freedom  which 
becomes  startling  when  we  point  out  that  not 
miny  years  ago  wc  Justified  the  persecution 
and  the  killing  of  the  heretic  as  being  pleas- 
ing to  God.  Persecution  gave  way  to  a  spirit 
of  forbearance.  The  time  came  when  men 
caid.  "Don't  kill  them — Just  ignore  them." 
About  the  time  our  Constitution  came  into 
existence  a  spirit  of  toleration  came  into  the 
world  It  has  grown  and  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  meeting  such  as  the  one 
we  have  here  tonight  seems  not  out  of  place. 
Ycu  see.  I  could  not  experience  the  Joy  of 
delivering  thla  talk  If  you  were  not  bene- 
ficiarie.s  of  one  of  our  great  constitutional 
freedoms.  But  we  are  not  thinking  longer 
about  the  fact  that  a  Mormon  can  talk  to 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  a  Jewish  sem- 
inary. That  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  tolera- 
tion. 

But  toleration  Is  not  enough.  If  freedom 
In  regard  to  religion  can  work  in  the  world 
we  must  not  only  cease  to  persecute,  we 
must  not  only  cease  to  forbear  We  must 
extend  our  concept  of  toleration  to  the  place 
where  we  can  actually  appreciate  our  neigh- 
bor and  his  belief.  That  will  be  the  hardest 
of  all  the  gaps  for  us  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans to  bridge  Can  heathens  have  any- 
thing worth  appreciating'?  The  only  way  we 
shall  ever  find  out  is  to  study  the  thought 
of  those  heathens.  Aa  religionists,  let  u*  be 
broad  enough  to  accept  the  thesis  of  the 
first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Hebrews, 
and  extend  that  to  the  whole  world.  'God, 
who  at  sundry  times  and  In  divers  manners 
spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  th 
prophet.s.  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto 
us  by  His  son."  The  writer  in  Hebrews  does 
not  condemn  the  revelation  of  the  fathers; 
lie  accepts  It,  but  he  adds  another  prophet  to 
those  already  accepted. 

We  do  not  want  to  overcome  the  concept 
of  revelation,  but  probably  we  can  appreci- 
ate others  to  the  extent  that  we  will  accept 
the  theory  that  Ood  likely  did  not  for;?et  the 
rest  of  mankind  when  he  remembered  his 
prophets.  We  cannot  give  up  the  concept 
of  revelation.  That  would  destroy  all 
western  religions.  But  we  can  recognize  the 
source  of  ail  revelation  as  the  father  of  all 
mankind. 

The  West  accepts  the  concept  of  revelation. 
but  It  denies  its  power.  Like  Confucius,  who 
wrote  a  book  to  bind  the  Chinese  for  2.000 
years,  some  of  us  In  the  West  would  close  our 
doors  to  more  revelation.  The'  two  great 
western  concepts — revelation  and  progress — 
must  t>e  Joined.  When  they  are,  the  door  to 
greater  thought  and  achievement  will  not 
remain   shut. 

The  problem  for  the  religionist  is  In  reality 
not  much  greater  than  the  problem  for  the 
nationalist  patriot  in  bringing  about  a  bet- 
ter world  order  and  making  universal  the 
great  freedoms.  To  appreciate  other  re- 
ligions does  not  mean  to  be  disloyal  to  ons's 


own.     Appreciation  of  others'  loyalties  will. 
In  fact,  enlarge  the  meaning  of  one's  own. 

Let  me  say,  if  I  can,  Jtjst  what  I  have  said, 
in  the  light  of  my  own  religion.  Revelation 
is  a  primary  and  an  absolutely  essential 
principle.  Eternallsm.  that  is  that  the  In- 
dividual entity  which  constitutes  the  soul  of 
man  so  far  as  time  la  conceraed  is  Inde- 
structible, la  another  cardinal  principle.  I 
accept  the  fatherhood  of  God  Idea  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  concept.  I  can  there- 
fore appreciate  truth  wherever  it  is  found.  I 
myself  have  moved  out  of  that  sphere  of 
thought  which  caused  the  great  missionary, 
Xavier,  as  be  traveled  through  the  East  and 
discovered  so  many  things  like  his  own  to 
decide  that  the  devil  had  been  there  before 
him  and  had  taught  much  truth  to  the  peo- 
ple to  deceive  them.  I  fio  not  think  that 
fossils  were  placed  in  the  rocks  to  make  the 
Genesis  story  about  the  creation  of  the  world 
harder  to  believe.  Am  I  less  a  Jew  or  a 
Christian  if  I  accept  a  modem  theory  In 
geology?  In  my  concept  of  the  economy  of 
time  the  earth's  creation  was  purposeful, 
man's  experience  on  the  earth  Is  essential  to 
his  eternal  development.  It  Is  not  for  me 
to  Judge  which  of  these  experiences  may  be- 
come of  more  lasting  worth  as  eternal  life 
approaches,  for  eternal  life  must  mean 
eternal  growth  I  can  have  beliefs,  but  I 
cannot  know.  In  regard  to  my  eternal  life. 
I  must  live  by  faith.  It  is  not  within  my 
temporal  experience,  memory,  or  ability  to 
project  myself  into  the  future,  for  me  to 
knew.  I  can  know  the  past  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  my  memory.  I  can  know  the  present 
only  by  the  extent  of  my  services. 

Thus  we  can  appreciate  others  without  de- 
preciating ourselves.  I  am  no  leas  an  Ameri- 
can because  I  may  see  good  In  a  Chinaman. 
Catholics  In  this  free  land  of  America  are  no 
less  Catholics  than  in  a  land  where  there  are 
nothing  but  Catholics.  If  we  recognize  the 
worth  of  the  Individual,  which  Is  the  essence 
of  democracy,  the  freedoms  can  be  extended 
to  the  whole  world.  We  must  not  attempt 
to  destroy  differences  and  make  all  religions 
exactly  the  same  That  might  mar  the  power 
cf  growth  and  development.  To  cut  off  newly 
discovered  truth  or  to  kill  a  new  idea  would 
stop  progress.  All  religion  today  becomes 
dead  indeed  If  we  lose  the  aspiration  for  a 
better  world. 

Can  we  not  make  real  that  partnership  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  prayed  for  through- 
out the  ages,  and  feasible  under  the  western 
concept  of  revelation,  so  that  the  "desire  of 
all  nations  shall  come"? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Advertising  Has  Paid  Its  Way." 
published  in  the  Washington  News  of 
November  16.  1943.  The  editorial  is 
based  upon  an  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Truman]  on  November  11,  at  Chi- 
cago, m.,  before  the  annual  meetin*  of 
the  Central  Council  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Advertising  Agencies.  I 
should  llkt  to  have  the  cditorUl  followed 


In  the  RzctMUB  by  the  address  of  the  Sen- 
a  tor  from  Missouri. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  address  m-ere  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washlnfrton   Dally  News  of  No- 
vembe:  16.  IMS) 

ADVEXTISTKC  HAS  PAD  rrS  WAT 

Advertising  being  one  of  the  sinews  of 
newspaper  prosperity,  perhaps  we  will  be  par- 
doned for  citing  some  kind  words  by  Senator 
TaukfAN  of  Missouri 

Not  all  of  the  Senator's  talk  to  the  Amer- 
ican AsscKlation  of  Advertising  Agencies  was 
honeyed  He  was  properly  critical  of  mis- 
leading advertisements,  citing  some  examplas 
and  of  overlarge  outlays  (before  taxes)  (or 
advertising  by  war  contracUjrs.  But  h«  had 
this  to  say  in  retort  to  critics  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  advertising— critics  who  regard  adver- 
tising as  "simply  an  extra  expense  to  be  paid 
by  the  consumer": 

"Such  a  position  wholly  overlooks  the  fact 
that  advertising  calls  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  availability  ot  new  articles  and 
better  merchandise  and.  thereby,  stimulates 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  tlie  reader  to  purchase 
such  merchandise 

"For  example,  when  Americans  were  told 
about  new  and  Improved  household  de- 
vices •  •  •  they  planned  and  worked  to 
make  the  savings  necessary  to  acquire  them. 
This,  in  turn,  enabled  the  manufacturers  to 
produce  goods  In  greater  quantities,  thereby 
both  providing  work  for  additional  thousands 
of  employees  and  reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. This  broup;ht  the  cost  of  the  arti- 
cles within  the  price  range  of  still  other 
consumers.     •      •     • 

"Advertising  has  Induced  progress  In  the 
use  by  manufacturers  of  new  materials,  new 
tools,  and  new  processes  of  manufac- 
ture.    •     •     • 

"Advertising  has  paid  Its  way.  Its  eon- 
tributlons  have  resulted  in  better  living,  not 
only  by  providing  greater  comfort  and  lux- 
ury, but  also  by  providing  better  health  and 
a  greater  opportunity  for  leisure  and  cul- 
tural development." 

There  are  people  in  the  Government  who 
could  read  that,  and  the  rest  of  the  speech, 
with  profit  if  not  p.easure. 

Incidentally,  we  commend  to  Senator 
Bankhkad.  author  of  the  pending  press- 
subsidy  bill.  Senator  Tkuman's  praise  ot  the 
way  the  advertising  Industry  has  gone  to  bat 
for  the  War  bond  and  other  Government 
campaigns,  and  bis  remark  In  this  connec- 
tion: 

"It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  advertising  industry 
and  to  advertisers  that  all  of  this  has  been 
done  on  a  voluntary  basis,  rather  than  by 
paid  Government  campaigns.  The  dangers 
and  difficulties  inherent  in  sttemptlng  to  do 
a  Job  of  this  type  by  paid  Government  ad- 
vertising are  obvious.  •  •  •  Even  If  there 
were  no  abuses,  public  confidence  In  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  press  and  radio  might  be  un- 
dermined." 

THK  KELATION  OF  AOVXSnsiMG  TO  THX  WAS 
PBOCXAM 

(Speech   of   Senator    Hasxt   S.   Tkumam.   of 

Missouri ) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  central 
council  of  the  American  Association  of  Advcr'- 
tlslng  Agencies.  I  appreciate  thu  opportualty 
to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  relation 
of  advertising  to  the  war  profpmm. 

In  the  years  before  the  war.  advertising 
had  become  increasingly  Important  to  Amer- 
ican biirlnesa.  Some  people  made  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  the  only  result  ot  ad- 
▼ertlstng  was  to  get  the  public  to  buy  one 
company's  product  in  preferencs  to  that  of 
Its  competitor.  If  that  were  th«  only  ptir- 
pose  of  advertising,  there  would  have  been 
merit  In  the  suggestion  that  was  Kanetlmw 
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lawyer  convincej  a  jury,  unaer  our  con- 
■ututional  system,  natural  law  Is  definitely  a 
p.ir[  of  cur  thecry  of  the  graduation  of  law. 


DOOKa  was  noi  umiiea  to  turopean  experi- 
ences, and  especially  not  limited  to  Mr.  Hit- 
ler's  Germany.     Books   were    burned    when 


man.  i  cuuia  not  cnange  it.  l  need  not 
mention  what  other  religionists  present,  who 
accepted    the    concept    of    revelatloa,   might 
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made  bv  the  ui.:nformed  that  advertising 
was  «:mp!.v  an  extra  expense  which  had  to  be 
paid   by   the  cm.sumer. 

Such  a  pt.Sit. un  wholly  overlooks  the  fact 
that  adve:t:«lns[  callt  the  attention  of  the 
public  tu  the  fivailabiUty  of  new  articles 
arid  better  merciinndlse  and,  thereby,  stim- 
ulates a  di  6!:e  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to 
purcha-'e  such  merchandise.  For  example, 
when  Amerlcau.s  were  told  about  new  and 
Improved  hmi-ehnld  devices  which  would 
make  their  homes  more  comfortable  and  re- 
duce the  work  of  their  wives,  they  planned 
and  wi  rlced  to  make  the  savings  necessary 
to  acquire  tht  m  This.  In  turn,  enabler'  the 
manufacturers  to  produce  goods  In  -reater 
qucHMtief,  thereby  both  providing  work  for 
Bdditlonal  thoiwands  oi  employees  and  re- 
ducing the  cast  of  production.  This  brought 
the  c  jst  of  the  articles  within  the  price  range 
of  still  other  consumers. 

Bee.  use  ad^ertlslnl;  acquainted  the  Amer- 
lean  public  with  the  facts,  every  American 
bU8:nes.-,m3n  realized  that  his  products  were 
If  cjmpetitton  for  the  consumer's  dollar  not 
only  with  the  similar  products  manufactured 
by  his  competitors,  but  with  all  other  articles 
which  were  being  offered  to  the  American 
consumer  This  served  as  a  -s'-ong  stl  .^uLi- 
t!on  to  Improve  the  products,  and  to  make 
them  more  satisfactory   to  the  consumer 

Advertising  has  Intluced  progress  In  the 
use  by  manufacturers  of  new  materials,  new 
tools,  and  new  processwj  of  manufacture  by 
calling  their  attention  to  the  economies 
which  could  b«  achieved  and  to  the  new  uses 
to  which  they  could  be  put.  Without  such 
advertising.  Information  of  this  kind  would 
take  years  to  reach  all  of  those  who  might 
benefit  by  it.  and  prosyre?s  would  be  delayed 
Advertising  has  paid  lis  way.  Its  contri- 
butions have  resulted  In  better  living,  not 
only  by  providing  greater  comfort  and  lux- 
ury, but  also  by  providing  better  health  and 
a  greater  opportunity  for  leisure  and  cultural 
development 

A  practical  mea.sure  of  the  value  of  adver- 
tLsing  Is  the  fact  that  American  businessmen, 
the  shrewdest  In  the  world,  are  willing  to 
pay  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
for  advf  rtuing,  because  they  know  that  it  pro- 
duces results  in  stimulating  people  to  the 
activity  neces.<ary  to  acquire  good  merchan- 
dise 

In  the  United  States,  our  natural  resourc€.s 
were  .«o  great  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
suffl'-ient  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  for  bare 
Eubsi.sfence  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  lat)or 
available  If  there  had  been  little  knowledge 
cf  better  things  and  no  stimulation  of  the 
desire  to  obtain  them,  we  would  not  have 
created  the  factories  and  machinery  which 
have  enabled  us  to  amaze  the  world  in  the 
production  of  war  material. 

If  our  people  had  not  known  the  better 
things  in  store  for  them  after  victory,  they 
would  not  have  appreciated  so  thoroughly 
what  we  are  fishtlng  for.  and  It  wotild  have 
been  difficult  to  Increase  production  of  war 
material  when  the  quantity  of  civilian  goods, 
which  workers  could  buy  with  Increased 
wages,  was  so  small.  We  have  found,  during 
the  war,  that  in  many  foreign  areas  even  the 
payment  of  high  wages  is  not  sufBclent  to  In- 
duce production  because  the  workers  are  used 
to  bare  subsistence,  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
benefits  which  incre.ised  wages  would  bring 
■to  them,  and  have  not  been  stimulated  to 
Work  to  obtain  them. 

When  the  war  broke  out.  It  was  apparent 
that  this  advertising  machinery  could  render 
Important  assistance  to  the  Oovernment  in 
informing  people  about  matters  important  to 
the  war  effort  and  In  inducing  them  to  act 
accordingly. 

Theoretically  this  could  be  done  without 
•dvertlsing.  by  public  statements  from  Gov- 
ernment offlcials  which  would  be  carried  by 
the  press  an<i  radio  as  news  stories.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  our  press  and  radio  have  done 
a  treoaeadous  Job  iu  that  respect.    However, 


news  storie.<5  alone  might  not  be  sufficient  to 
strike  deep  into  the  public  consciousness  and 
induce  action. 

To  use  an  example,  the  prospective  short- 
age of  food,  the  necessity  for  rationing,  and 
the  consequent  desirability  of  planting  vic- 
tory gr.rdens  Is  a  news  story  which  would  be 
widely  circulated.  It  would  be  sufficiently 
Important,  as  a  news  story,  to  warrant  some 
repetition,  but  to  accomplish  the  task  of 
Inducing  the  actual  planting  of  miUior.s  of 
Victory  gaidens  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
attention  of  thf  public  constantly  focused 
on  that  subject.  This  was  done,  and  could 
only  have  been  done,  by  advertisina;.  'i'ou 
will  all  recall  that  almost  every  issue  of  our 
leading  magazines  carried  advertibements 
recommending  the  planting;  of  Victory  gar- 
dens, and  many  radio  prcviams  called  the 
attention  of  their  listeners  to  the  campaign 
to  get  Victory  gardens  planted. 

Similarly,  the  announcement  of  a  drive  for 
the  sale  of  War  bonds  is  news,  but  a  large 
number  of  the  purcha.=es  are  actually  induced 
by  the  advertising  campaigns  which  con- 
stantly bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
the  purpose  of  tl:e  loans  and  the  ben-fits. 
both  to  the  country  and  to  the  individual 

Campaigns  by  advertisers  to  a^sijt  the 
Government  to  get  Victory  gaidens  planted 
and  War  bonds  purchased  are  only  2  cf  44 
war  campaigns  which  advertisers  have  worked 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  Government. 
Such  campaigns  Include  scrap  salvage,  con- 
servatior.  of  household  greases  and  fats, 
transfer  of  workers  to  essential  Jobs,  reducing 
absentee  sm  in  war  plants,  part-time  labor  to 
harvest  :rops,  food  ratlonint;,  avoidance  of 
black  mfirkets.  and  the  reduction  of  travel. 
They  have  been  a  great  help  to  the  war 
effort. 

Advertisers  estimate  that  the  commercial 
value  of  idvertising  time,  siace.  and  services, 
voluntarily  contributed  for  war  ()Urpuses, 
In  1942,  (xceeded  $250,000,000.  Substantially 
more  is  3elng  contributed  this  year,  which 
should  te  contrasted  with  the  less  than 
$2,000,000  contributed  during  all  of  World 
War  No.  1.  Most  of  you  are  more  familiar 
with  theiie  facts  than  I  am,  for  you  have 
helped  Ir  the  planning  of  the  campaigns  and 
the  creation  of  the  advertisements. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  advertising  Indu.stry 
and  to  acvertlscrs  that  all  of  this  h.is  been 
done  on  a  voluntary  basis  rather  than  by 
paid  Gov''rnm£nt  ''ampaigns  The  dangers 
and  uifflculties  inherent  in  attempting  to  do 
a  Job  of  this  type  by  paid  Government  ad- 
vertising campaigns  are  obviuus 

In  the  first  place,  cur  pre.^s  and  radio  are 
so  dependent  upon  revenues  from  advertising 
that  It  would  be  dangert,U5  to  entrust  Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats  with  the  spending  of 
huge  sums  of  money  for  advertising,  and 
the  distribution  of  advertising  among  the 
various  newspapers  and  radio  stations  Even 
If  there  were  no  abuses,  public  ccnfidence  in 
the  Integrity  of  the  press  and  radiO  might  be 
ui.dermin.'d. 

In  the  second  place.  Government  campaigns 
would  require  the  Government  to  hire  its 
own  advertising  talent,  and  make  its  own 
contracts  ''or  newspaper  space  and  radio  time 
and  talent  In  ccmpetiticn  with  private  busi- 
ness. This  would  have  been  a  tremendous 
task  and,  even  if  successfully  completed, 
would  have  resulted  In  a  disruption  of  the 
advertising;  Industry  and  of  newspapers  and 
radio  prog:-ams  Major  readjustments  wculd 
bave  been  required  at  the  end  of  the  war.  and 
pressure  undoubtedly  would  have  arisen  for 
the  continuance  of  paid  Governm.ent  ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

I  think  we  have  been  very  wise  in  avoiding 
this,  and  that  we  have  obtained  most  of  the 
benefits  of  Government  advertising  cam- 
paigns without  the  detriment  cf  Government 
interference  In  advertising  or  threats  to  the 
independer.ce  of  the  press  and  radio. 

This  coir.blnation  cf  Government  agencies 
Indicating  their  needs  and  private  advertis- 


ing supplying  those  needs  has  enabled  the 
ad%-erti.sing  agencies  to  hold  their  staff.*  to- 
gaher  and  to  obtain  fees  lor  advertising, 
much  rf  which  would  not  otherwi.se  have 
been  placed.  The  cost  cf  the  advertising,  in 
turn,  has  been  charged  by  the  advertisers  en 
their  bccki  as  an  txpenso.  before  profit.  This 
has  resulted  in  rcdticing  the  amount  of  profit 
on  which  Federal  Income  taxes  are  payable. 
Since  a  number  cf  the  advertisers  have  .sub- 
stantially no  fcu.siness  except  war  business 
from  the  Government,  and  still  ethers  h:ive  a 
much  greater  war  business  than  civilian  busi- 
ness and  are  m  the  highest  excess-prcfit.s-tax 
brackets,  this  means  that  miuch  of  the  ad- 
vertising Is  indirectly  paid  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Government  has 
obtained  value  from  the  war  campa,gns. 
which  I  previously  referred  to,  it  is  entirely 
proper  that  it  should  pay  the  expense  How- 
ever, advertisers  f.ill  into  several  different 
classifications;  and  different  considerations 
apply  to  each. 

First,  there  are  those  adverti.sprs  who  still 
make  civilian  gunds  and  who  obtain  little  or 
no  profit  from  the  sale  of  war  products  to 
the  G<:>vernment.  They  still  have  goods  to 
sell  today  and  in  donating  part  of  their  ad- 
vertising space  fi.r  Government  campaigns, 
they  are  giving  up  what  they  otherwise  could 
use  lor  thilr  (<wn  purposes  and  are  not  being 
compensated  by  escaping  a  high  excess-profits 
tax  on  profits  from  war  business  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have.  Their  compensa- 
tion comes  from  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  done  a  worthy  act  which  most  of  the 
publu   will  recoEiiize  as  such. 

A  second  group  of  corporations  consists  of 
those  which  produced  peace-time  articles  be- 
fore the  war.  and  which  established  valuable 
goodwill  with  the  public  by  advertising  the 
merits  of  their  products  Alth(  ugh  their 
profits  come  from  the  productioi  of  war 
poods,  the  profits,  especially  after  renegotia- 
tion, are  in  most  cases  not  much  gre  iter  than 
the  profits  which  they  would  have  nade  had 
they  been  permitted  to  continue  tneir  reg- 
ular business.  In  some  cases,  they  are  even 
less.  If  these  corporations  were  no;  permit- 
ted to  obtain  a  sufficient  return  fr  nn  their 
Government  contracts  to  enable  ihem.  by 
advertising,  to  keep  their  names  and  products 
before  th*'  public.  the>  would  lose  on ;  of  their 
most  valuable  assets  that  they  paid  I  ard  cash 
to  create.  Tiie  expense  of  maintaining  this 
goodwill  throtigh  advertising  may  bo  likened 
to  the  expense  of  maintaining  tools  and  ma- 
chinery and  factory  buildings,  wh  ch  were 
used  In  peacetime  production,  but  f^r  which 
there  is  only  limited  use  during  the  war.  In 
such  cases,  it  Is  only  fair  that  cori  orations 
be  allowed  to  continue  a  reasonab:?  adver- 
tising program  and  to  charge  the  cos  thereof 
as  an  expense  This  is  particularl  ,•  so  as, 
In  most  instances,  it  has  been  poisible  to 
prepare  advertising  that  promotes  Govern- 
ment-sponsored vv.ir  campaigns  at  tie  same 
time  that  it  projects  the  goodwill  and  es- 
tablished reputation  of  the  advertiser. 

A  thiro  class  cf  corporations  includes  those 
which  had  no  extensive  business  be  lore  the 
war  but  which,  as  a  result  of  the  erc:tion  of 
huge  plants  at  Gcvcrnment  expense  and  the 
hiring  of  thousands  of  new  employees,  now 
have  hu<?e  ccntr^cts  for  the  produ(  tion  of 
war  materiel.  Such  corporations  did  little  or 
no  advertising  before  the  war,  and  iiave  no 
established  markets  or  products  whl:h  they 
must  protect  by  advertising  campaigns  dur- 
ing the  war.  When  we  permit  su  :h  cor- 
porations to  charge  huge  advertising  cam- 
paigns a.s  expenses,  before  taxes,  for  tie  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  goodwill  and  market 
position  with  the  public  for  their  p  )st-war 
benefit,  we  are  giving  them  an  additional 
gain  i.>r  benefit  from  the  war  which  is  Just  as 
important,  and  In  some  cases  more  impor- 
tant, than  the  dollar  profits  they  a -e  per- 
mitted to  retain. 


ter  world  order  and  making  universal  the 
great  freedoms.  To  appreciate  other  re- 
ligions does  not  mean  to  be  disloyal  to  one'a 


Bociatlon    of    Advertising   Agencies.     I 
ihoiild  lilct  to  have  th«  editorial  followed 


lia  ooznpciiujr.     xi    vuav  were    uim  iniij   jrtu- 

pose  Of  advertising,  there  would  have  been 
merit  In  the  suggestion  that  wss  aoinetlinsa 
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It  may  be  said  that  these  compjinles  will 
need  goc»dwin  and  markets  after  the  war  if 
their  factories  are  to  operate  and  their  work- 
men are  to  be  empl  yed.  and  that  they  should 
therefore  b'  pprmit'Pd  to  advertise  at  Gov- 
ernment expense.  But  If  that  arsument  is 
valid  we  should  also  provide  them — at  the 
tarpayrr's  expense — with  workine  capital  and 
with  the  tools  and  farilltles  necessary  for 
peacetime  production  This  would  not  only 
be  a  burden  to  the  tnxp -yers  but  would  be 
unfair  to  the  investors  in  established  busi- 
nesses which  would  have  to  compete  with 
cnrporatlnns  whose  owners  had  made  little 
contribution  except  their  services. 

Su^h  corporati'ins  6hc'''d  be  esststed  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpnyers.  Tlie 
Senate  Committee  to  Investigate  the  War 
Program,  of  which  I  h.nve  the  honor  to  be 
rinirman,  will  .sooa.hold  u  series  of  hearings 
to  Bscertain  hew  these  war  businesses  can 
be  a.-slsted  to  become  sound  peacetime  busi- 
nesses Real  prr>grcss  cm  be  made  toward 
eliminating  many  of  the  problems  that  cf>n- 
front  them,  and  I  believe  that  if  business  and 
Government  will  cooperate  and  work  out 
th-^.'je  problems,  the  war  businesses  will  not 
recjuire  a  dole  from  the  taxpayers 

I  do  not  mean  that  war  businesses  should 
not  bo  allowed  to  do  any  advertising  or  to 
charpe  the  ctwt  thereof  as  an  expense  before 
pr^fi(s  After  all.  most  of  them  had  done 
sTie  advertiFlng  before  tlie  war.  and  much 
of  their  advertising  Is  useful  to  the  war  com- 
paln;ns  Whal  I  do  mean  la  that  there  are 
dls'inct  limits  on  the  fX'ent  to  which  such 
corp')ratir'ns  should  t>e  permuted  to  charge 
til  advertising  as  an  expen.se  of  war  bnsiner-s 
and  that.  In  my  opinlorv  many  of  such  cor- 
porations have  gone  bevcnd  those  Iimlta 

There  ha*?  b?en  too  much  of  what  adver- 
tising agencies  refer  to  as  blue-sky  advertis- 
ing. It  is  virtually  imp..ssilJe  today  to  pick 
up  a  magazine  or  newspq-er  without  flmliiig 
pace  after  page  of  glowing  tnoute  to  Ameri- 
can Industry.  To  read  the  dramatically  writ- 
ten messages  end  to  see  the  hl^hlv  colored 
photographs  and  drawings,  one  would  almo.-t 
th^nk  that  otir  battles  were  not  won  by  our 
flehtini:  men  at  all  but  by  our  war  industries. 
S^me  of  these  companies  hue  even  used 
edvcrtising  the  cost  of  which  is  Indirectly 
borne  by  the  taxjiaycr.  to  crc  ite  fal.-e  impres- 
sions cr  to  counteract  criticism  which  has 
leeitimately  been  directed  at  them.  For  ex- 
arrpie.  one  corporation  advertised  an  airplane 
as  the  best  dive  bomber  In  the  world  at  a 
time  when  it  had  spent  over  $100,000  000  of 
Geivernment  money  in  a  plant,  built  at  G<_v- 
ernment  expense,  without  pn  during  a  su  gle 
dive  bomber  which  could  be  used  in  combat. 
Another  airplane  company  Inserted  a  number 
of  advertisements,  the  plain  Import  of  which 
was  that  Its  planes  were  blasting  the  Axis 
and  maklrc  a  large  ccntributior.  to  victr.ry 
abroad,  when  the  fact  was  that  none  «)f  the 
p'anes  In  question  were  in  use.  or  are  ever 
expected  to  be  placed  in  use,  at  any  flehtlng 
front. 

Other  corporations  Inserted  numerous  td- 
vertisements  to  the  effect  that  the  Navy  was 
using  helicopters  against  submarines,  when 
the  fact  was  that  the  Army  and  not  the 
Navy  was  developing  helicopters,  and  that 
the  Navy  deserved  criticism,  rather  than 
praise,  for  its  action  with  respect  to  heli- 
copters. 

In  other  cases,  corporations  have  Inserted 
advertisements.  Indirectly  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayer.  In  which  they  try  to  Justify  cor- 
porate action  under  Investigation  These  ad- 
vertisements frequently  contain  half-truths 
and  innuendoes  and  even  false  statementB. 
Certainly,  the  taxpayers  should  not  be  asked 
to  pay  for  them. 

I  point  out  these  abuses  of  advertising  to 
ycu.  not  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  becfiuse 
I  know  that  you  and  others  Interested  in 
srurd  advcrtisvg  desl-c  to  prevent  them. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Department  has  ap- 
prcached  the  problem  of  advertising  and  the 


I  allowance  of  its  cost  in  a  common-sense. 
i  realistic  way  by  declirlng  that  advertising 
I  cosu  will  be  allowed  as  expenses  to  the  ex- 
;  tent  that  they  are  reasonable. 
i  The  proper  application  of  this  standard 
'  of  reason  should  be  ufliclent  to  make  proper 
I  allowance  for  the  differences  In  the  situations 
i  of  the  corporations  Involved.  It  cannot,  how- 
I  ever,  deal  with  cases  of  exaggerated  or  false 
I  claims  unless  the  Department  of  Internal 
I  Revenue  is.  in  effect,  to  be  made  a  cense>r 
j  of  advertising  practices.  It  would  be  Im- 
practical for  It  to  attempt  any  such  func- 
j    tlon,  and  the  detriments  might  well  exceed 

the  benefits 
1  Ccnsequertly,  It  Is  up  to  the  advertising 
I  Induslrv.  itself,  constantly  to  review  Its  own 
I  pr.ictices  and  to  make  certain  that  every  piece 
j  of  advertising  carries  a  real  and  an  honest 
t  me.sage  to  the  public.  Much  has  already 
j  been  accomplished  along  these  lines  by  the 
advertising  agencies  and  by  our  better  news- 
I  paper  publishers  and  radio  station  owners. 
I  It  has  f'-pquently  been  said  that  no  amount 
I  of  advertising  will  persuade  people  long  to 
I  accept  a  poo-  product  or  a  wroug  Idea  It  is 
I  Just  as  true  that  advertlfing.  .to  merit  the 
I  Eupport  oi  the  public  and  the  payment  of  tiie 
j    cost  therw '.  must  be  good  advertising. 

Good     advertl'inc     In     wartime     is     that 

which   renders   a  service,   not  alone   to   the 

companies'   Immediate   self-interest,    but   to 

Its    customers-  past,    present,    and    future. 

There  are  some  notable  examples  where  ad- 

I    vertisers    have    adopted     some    appropriate 

I    Goveriunent  campaign  or  war  theme,  and  I 

j    am  told  that  this  has  been  productive  of  the 

I    best    results    lor    the    companies    and    their 

1    products,  for  industry  as  a  whole,  and  for  the 

Nation.     Advertising  that  profits  all  around 

!    is  good  advertising.    Let  us  have  more  good 

j    advertising  of  that  sort. 


Co*t-PIus-A-Fiied-Fee  War  Coatractt 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KINTUCKT 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  release 
issued  by  the  OfBce  of  War  Information 
with  reference  to  reports  made  by  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  and  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  to  James  P.  Byrnes.  Di- 
rector of  War  Mobilization,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ccst-plus-a-fixed-fee  war  con- 
tracts, and  other  related  subjects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reports  made  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, the  Maritime  Commifislon,  and 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  to  James 
F.  Byrnes,  Director  of  War  Mobilization,  dis- 
close that  coEt-pltis-a-flxed-fee  war  contracts 
are  oelng  converted  whenever  possible  into 
employer  incentive  and  fixed-price  contracts. 

Tl»  significance  of  this  action,  the  OfKce 
of  War  Information  declared  today  in  making 
public  a  summary  of  these  reports.  Is  that 
progi^ess  definitely  is  being  made  toward— 

1.  Reducing  the  cost  of  war  materials. 

2  Eliminating  conditions  which  have 
caused  some  war  contractors  to  hoard  labor. 

3.  Eliminating  vast*  of  manpower  and 
money. 


When  our  var-preparatlon  pre^tram  began, 
the  procurement  agencies  of  Government 
undertook  to  secure  fixed-price  contracts.  In 
1910  Congress  made  ille<j;al  the  old  coat-plun- 
10-p«"cent  contract  of  the  la£t  war.  It  de- 
veloped, however,  that  procurement  agencies 
could  not  secure  the  needed  production  of 
war  goods  under  flxrd-prlce  contracts  be- 
cause manufacturers  «'ere  without  experience 
In  producing  war  mstenals  and  bad  do  basis 
on  which  to  estimate  their  costs. 

To  meet  this  situation  a  cost-pms-a-flxed- 
fee  contract  was  developed,  the  fee  being 
a  fixed  amount  of  d'^rars  which  did  not 
change  with  variation*  of  cost.  As  produc- 
tion attained  lart^e  volume,  and  production 
expe'-iencr  indicated  what  further  production 
would  co?t.  the  Government  procurement 
agencies  have  lv»en  nble  to  get  many  oon- 
trnctors  to  con\ert  th"ir  contracts  to  a  fixed- 
price  basis. 

Large  savinge  of  d  llirs  and  manpower 
have  been  effected,  but  the  reports  made  by 
the  apencies  to  Mr.  Byrnes  do  not  indicate 
any  estimate  of  the  total  savings,  or  what 
percentage  of  the  over-al'  war  expenditure 
is  involved. 

There  remain  a  large  number  of  cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee  contracts,  mrsstly  in  the  Navy  and 
In  the  Air  Corpn  and  Ordnance  depniiments 
of  the  Army,  and  these  pnxuremcnt  agencies 
ate  f.ciively  engaged  In  trying  to  obtain  the 
c<  nsf  nt  of  contractors  to  converted  tyj>e  of 
Oiitiacts. 

The  reports  of  the  four  agencies  diwlosf-d 
that  the  Maritime  Coraml  .«lon  had  used  cost- 
pUis-a-flxxl-fee  contracts  on  fewer  than  100 
of  the  ASi92  vessels  contracted  for  up  to  la*t 
August  30.  and  that  the  other  three  aeenries 
all  have  made  progrcfas  ^n  converting  siich 
con 1 1  acts. 

The  Nr.\'>'s  first  conversion  from  a  cost- 
ph.'E-a-'ixcd-fee  basLs  to  a  contractor-Incen- 
tive basis  reduced  the  cost  to  the  Government 
rf  one  unnamed  instrument  from  $1S5  to 
*'46  each,  according  to  a  report  made  by 
J  mes  F  rrestal,  UnU?r  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
to  Mr    Byrnes. 

The  way  the  Navy's  policy  worked  In  this 
fir;-t  test  case  is  es  follows: 

The  Navy's  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  from  a 
prev.ous  contract  with  anotlier  manufacturer 
for  the  .same  article,  knew  the  cost.  A  con- 
tract was  awarded  on  a  price  based  on  that 
experience,  with  a  provision  that  as  costs  were 
reduced  the  contractor,  within  certain  limits. 
pitticlpated  in  the  increased  savings  to  the 
Government. 

Since  Ibis  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Navy 
Df?partment.  timilar  contracts  have  been 
written  or  aureed  upon  by  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics  with  four  big  airplane  companies, 
and  similar  contracts  are  In  process  of  nego- 
tiation with  three  other  large  companies,  Mr. 
Forrestal   reported. 

On  January  28.  1943,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment announced  a  policy  of  using  fixed -pr;r»' 
contracts  wherever  pos.«ible  and  of  discour- 
aging crst-plus-fee  contracts  for  war  mate- 
rials and  Bupplie?. 

The  Na\7's  Bureau  of  Ships  Is  studying  the 
best  means  of  converting  ship  contracts,  and 
Instructions  have  been  given  to  each  Navy 
bureau  to  examine  outstanding  future  con- 
tracts with  the  Idea  of  converting  wherever 
pos.«lble. 

"In  my  opinion,"  Mr  Forrestal  said  to  Mr. 
Byrnes,  "this  form  of  Incentive-type  con- 
tract developed  by  the  Navy  Department 
effectively  meets  present  conditions  and  is 
of  advantage  to  both  the  Government  and 
the  contractor  and.  under  proper  supervi- 
sion, can  prevent  the  profits  of  the  con- 
tractor from  becoming  excessive.  The  Navy 
Department  hopes  to  use  this  form  of  con- 
tract wherever  feasible. 

Under  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patter- 
son reported  that  evir  since  the  War  De- 
partment was  authorized.  In  the  act  of  July 
2,  1&40.  to  enter  into  cosi-plus-a-Qxed-ft« 
contracts,   It  lias   attempted   to   limit  sucb 
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wie  press  ana  raaio  as  news  siones.  Tnere  U 
no  dovibt  that  our  press  and  radio  have  done 
«  tremendous  Job  lu  that  respect.    However, 


mdepender.ee  of  the  press  and  radio. 

This  combination  cf  Government  agencies 
Indicating  their  needs  and  private  advertls- 


iir.purtant,  and  in  some  cases  more  inipor- 
taiit,  tlian  the  dollar  profits  they  a -e  per- 
mitted to  retain. 
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contract.^,  bociu-e  they  do  not  provide  di- 
rect financial  incentive  to  the  contractor  to 
control  costs  and  because  they  require  con- 
fsldcrable  m;u.p  wrr  for  auditing  and  f.d- 
min:6tratlon  tii.  h  contracts  were  neces- 
sary in  Instnnct-  wlirre  time  does  not  permit 
udequate  prcp.irat:r.n  of  plans  or  speciflca- 
tij!:s  wht-n  the  pn  ductlcn  of  new  typts  of 
mu.Mtions  is  1  ivi'lxed,  or  when  the  con- 
tractor lacks  c<  St  data  or  production  expe- 
rience or  Is  unable  to  assume  the  rlsfcs  of 
Jlat'd-price  conliacis 

The  War  Department  early  in  1942  author- 
ized two  mod.fltd  f'-rms  of  fixed-price  dn- 
tracts  providing  for  the  setting  of  a  tenta- 
tive orielnal  price  and  then  fixing  the  final 
price  alter  part  performance.  In  the  fall 
cf  1942.  the  Army  A'r  Forces  were  Instructed 
that  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  supply  contracts 
■re  only  to  be  entered  into  where  ab.-.oluiely 
necessary  or  f;r  exp«.'rimental  or  developmen- 
tal items  and  were  directed  immediately  to 
take  steps  to  change  wherever  practicable  all 
existing  fixed-fee  contracts  to  firm  price  con- 
tracts Similar  directives  were  sent  to  the 
Army  Technical  Se:  vices  Irist  December 

In  January  194.3  the  War  Department  au- 
thorizetl  a  new  type  of  contract  article  pro- 
viding; f<ir  periodic  adjustment  of  prices. 
Undrr  It  long-term  contracts  are  divided  Into 
a  sor.es  cf  pncuitt  periods  extending  fnr  4 
to  fi  montlis  each.  The  contiact  prlca 
Is  fired  for  Gii'.v  one  period  and  is  adjusted 
either  upward  <  r  d(  wnward  for  the  nrxt  pe- 
riod by  ne;;ctMtion  l:a6ed  on  conditions  then 
prevailing,  and  the  contraciin(?  offlcer  la 
auth''rized  In  his  discretion  to  exempt  from 
■tatutcry  renegotiation  the  price  fixed  for 
any  peruxl  Bv  limiting  the  length  of  the 
coii'rsctor's  commitment,  thl.s  type  of  con- 
tract enables  him  to  fix  a  reasonable  price 
to  be  adjusted  d'tr'ng  the  I'fe  of  the  contract 
to  reflect  cli.'ni:ing  conditions  The  ex- 
emption frrm  ronejjotiaticr  provides  a 
mer.ns  for  obtalnirs:  a  close  price  and  for 
ma:n'a!n.np  maximum  incentives  for  reduc- 
tions In  costs  durln?  each  period. 

At  atxiut  the  same  time  the  War  Depart- 
ment authorized  another  contract  article  to 
provide  incenti\cs  in  ccst-plus-f"\ed-fce  con- 
trac  s  by  adju'-tlng  the  fee  invcrs-ely  for  dif- 
ferences In  costs  to  reward  efficient  perform- 
ance Under  it  a  target  estimate  of  cost 
Is  fixed  after  part  performance  and  the  fee 
Is  increased  If  the  costs  are  reduced  through 
efficiency  or  Is  decreased  If  the  costs  exceed 
the  estimate 

Mr  Pnttersi^n  reported  that  In  accordance 
with  this  policy  the  War  D?partment  has 
made  extensive  efforts  for  more  than  10 
months  to  convert  to  fixed-price  basis 
through  both  the  Air  Forces  and  the  O-^d- 
nance  Department,  which  are  the  only  War 
Department  services  making  cost-plus-a- 
flxod-fce  supply  contracts  to  any  Important 
extent  The  Army  Air  Forces,  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  1943.  to  S-p:cmbor  15.  1943.  have  con- 
verted about  tno.OOO.OCO  in  face  amount, 
but  still  have  outstanding  epproxlmately 
343  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contracts  with 
about  133  contractors,  Mr.  Patterscn  re- 
ported. These  unconverted  contracts  rep- 
resent more  than  40  percent  of  the  dollar 
▼olume  of  the  Air  Forces'  expenditures. 
Most  of  the  stable  items  of  Air  Forces  equip- 
ment  are  purchased  on  a  fixed-price  basis. 

The  Army  Ordnance  Department  on  last 
April  15  had  54  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  con- 
tracts to  which  the  conversion  pro^tram  tip- 
piled  ai.d  since  then  4  have  been  added  and 
7  have  been  completed  or  terminated— mak- 
ing a  total  of  51  Of  these.  2  have  been 
converted,  commitments  have  been  obtained 
from  contractors  to  convert  4  more  and 
It  Is  hoped  to  be  able  to  convert  about  5 
more  in  the  nc.r  future.  EiTorts  have  been 
made  to  convert  the  remaluing  40  but  it  has 
been  felt  that  ciinverslon  of  at  least  20  of 
thc-c  Is  not  feasible.  Seme  cf  them  will  be 
completed  or  terminated  before  the  end  of 


the  year.  Xegotiations  for  conversion  are 
being  conducted  with  the  remaining  20.  "but 
the  ccntrac  ors  are  either  unwilling  to  con- 
vert at  all  or  are  willing  to  do  so  only  at 
prices  believed  to  be  entirely  too  hi^h  to 
justify  the  chanc;e."  Mr.  Patterson  reported 

Tlie  Under  Secretary's  report  pclntid  out 
several  maj^r  obstacles  to  convor;K>n  £3 
demonstrated  by  the  War  Department's  ef- 
forts  so   far,   as   follows: 

1.  The  rate  of  production  of  ceitain  item.s 
fluctuates  so  rapidly  and  so  widely  accordiiig 
to  stratcsic  and  military  factors  and  specili- 
catlon  changes  that  the  re'iiliin?  variati!ns 
in  the  cots  of  production  make  it  almo.'^t  im- 
possible to  lix  a  reasonable  price  v.it;.'  i;t 
heavy  ccntir^cncy  allowances  or  ccastai.t 
ad  Uitn.ent  of  the  price 

2  r'.any  of  the  fixf^d-fee  contractors. 
especially  with  the  Air  Forces  have  so  little 
pr«^vious  experience  with  producilm  cf  their 
present  products  or  depend  so  heavly  en 
su  boon  tractors  in  this  cor.diticn.  that  they 
arc  ui.able  to  estimate  their  cru.-  with  na- 
soT'uble   accuracy. 

3  Many  of  the  contractors  under  fi.xcd-fcs 
contracts  have  only  moderate  amounts  cf 
c.ipital  l;ut  are  doing  an  encrmoxis  vckime  of 
bus;nr>ss  totally  disprop'.rtior.ate  to  their 
cap.ti'l.  and  are  entirely  unwillins;  to  astume 
the  r.sk.5  inherent  in  the  fixed-price  contract 
for  fear  that  even  small  eriors  nii.'iii  nun 
the  ci  m.pany  entirely. 

4.  Wi'h  the  tremendous  exj^ansion  of  busi- 
ness, mai;ageinent  and  efipineenng  per.'^on- 
nel  in  seme  ronipanies  has  hien  srre^d  bO 
thin  that  thc>  are  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  divert  their  time  and  enerrties  to  the  com- 
putation and  negotiation  cf  prices  instead  of 
to  production . 

6  The  mstaijility  of  labor  conditions  in  cer- 
tain areas  ln\o!v:iig  heavy  turn-over,  short- 
at^cs  m  per.soi  r.el.  lari^e  training  costs,  and 
low  e^ciency  makes  estimates  c:'  lab  r  costs 
exteremely    uncertain. 

6  Certain  cf  the  fixcd-fee  contract!  r.s, 
especially  with  Ordnanc-.  have  undertaltcn 
to  manage  plants  producing  a-ticles  totally 
different  from  iheir  commercial  business,  pri- 
mal ily  as  a  public  service  and  without  desire 
for  su';'-tant':al  or  any  prcnt;  often  they  are 
no*  willing  to  embark  on  a  bi;sine>s  venture 
in  surh  fields,  cle.=l'-lng  neithor  the  attendant 
prcfifj  nor  the  risks 

The  War  Depiirtment  to  meet  such  circur.:- 
Bt-inces  has  studied  'he  so-called  incentive- 
typ?  contracts,  sometimrs  known  as  tar.Tct 
price  contracts,  and  has  authorized  a  f<  rm 
of  contract  pro.-islon  which  In  effect  maki-s 
the  contractor's  fee  depend  on  his  record  in 
controlling  cost;.  The  fixing  of  an  .iccura-e 
tiirgc-  or  estimate  of  cost  is  the  heart  of  ths 
provision,  since  an  Inaccurate  estimate  will 
reward  or  penal  ze  the  contractor  on  a  ficl- 
ticus  basis.  Under  pnvisicr.s  govern;::g 
Army  contracts,  the  target  is  fixed  after  the 
contractor  in  question  has  pc; formed  part 
of  the  contract  involved,  since  m(.st  experi- 
ence with  such  clauses  h..ve  indicated  that 
the  target  estimate  sho  Id  be  b<ised  on  the 
actual  cost  experience  of  the  particular  con- 
tractor. 

The  Army  Ordnance  D.^partment  has  re- 
cently used  another  metiiod  of  providing  in- 
centive.* for  efficiency  in  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contracts  at  Government-owned  privately 
operated  small-arms  ammunition  plants. 
This  Involves  a  contract  provision  for  periodic 
review  of  contracts  to  Include  cunipariscn 
of  operations  costs  with  other  similar  plants, 
the  extent  of  effective  utilization  of  man- 
power and  the  volume  of  production  during 
the  last  half  of  1943  and  the  scheduled  pro- 
duction during  the  first  half  of  1944. 

Admiral  Emory  S.  Land.  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  reported  that  the 
fewer  than  100  vessels  covered  by  cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee  contracts  were  either  of  a  design 
not  yet  fully  developed  or  vessels  which  hiid 
been  partially  completed  by  the  original  cou- 


tractors  and  h.-.d  to  "oe  completed  by  an  )ther. 
In  both  such  cases  it  was  Impos^-ible  to  make 
accurate  eMlniatcs  of  cost  or  number  of  man- 
hours  required. 

The  Maritime  Con^.micsion,  a-ide  from  these 
exceptions,  ha.s  three  types  of  contracs  for 
construction  cf  ve.'^.^elE.  "fixed-price  cont:  acts" 
aggregating  $325.000  000,  "price-minus"  con- 
tracts aggregating  $1,500,000,000  and  'nan- 
hour"  contracts  r.gi^regating  ti,50O,GG0,(  00. 

The  "price-minus"  contracts,  used  f  c  •  the 
more  complicated,  nonstandardized  vessels, 
assures  tiie  private  shipbuilder  reimb  irse- 
ment  for  all  (3f  his  le 'iiimate  costs  p  us  a 
small  minimui.i  fee.  and  it  also  providt  s  an 
incentive  for  rcducion  In  cost  and  in  use  cf 
manpower.  As  m  the  Army  and  Navy  li  cen- 
tive  type  contracts,  the  Government  agency 
sets  an  estimate,  based  on  detailed  experience 
and  knowledge,  Tiien  If  the  shipbu  ld3:  re- 
duces hi«  cost  below  his  estimate,  his  f  ?e  Is 
Increased  ^n  efTect  the  contractor  and  the 
Government  share  saving's  below  the  con.ract 
price  so  that  the  Contractor  who  reduces  his 
man-hours  or  otherwise  effects  economies 
gets  one-half  the  .savings  added  to  his  mini- 
mum fee  and  the  Co.mmisslon  gets  the  ship 
for  the  contract  price  minus  half  the  sav- 
ings— hence  the  term  "price-minus."  U  ider 
"price-minus"  a  thin  might  be  estimate  1  to 
cost,  for  labor,  material  and  overhead,  $1,  100,- 
000  The  miiunnun  fee  mic^ht  likely  be  set 
at  $30  COO  and  the  contract  price  at  $1,100  0C3, 
Then,  if  the  ves..el  actually  codt  Sl.OOO.CCl  to 
build,  the  con'r-ictcr  would  be  paid  the  $1,- 
000  OCO  cost  plus  the  f.HO.OOO  fee.  Ho  wi  uld 
also  be  paid  one-half  the  difference  bctv  een 
the  $1,030,000  and  the  contract  price  of  Bl.- 
100  000  In  other  words,  he  would  recer  e  a 
total  lee  cf  $63,000,  or  G'^  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  and  the  vcsrcl  v.ould  cost  tlte 
Government  $.15  000  less  than  the  contu.ct 
price 

If  this  contractor  were  to  cut  down  his 
use  of  l.itaor  or  effect  other  savings  to  btiild 
the  ve.ssel  at  a  cost  of  $950, OCO.  he  would  be 
paid  that  amount  plus  $30,000,  or  $980. COO. 
and  half  of  the  di.Terence  between  $980,000 
and  the  $1,100,000  contract  price.  In  that 
event  the  contractor's  total  fee  would  be 
$9?. 000  and  tite  ve.ssel  would  cost  the  Govern- 
metit  $e0.000  le^s  than  the  contract  price. 

If  the  cost  of  building  the  vessel  exceeded 
the  €1.100  000  contract  price,  the  contractor 
would  get  his  cost  and  only  the  $30  000 
mtnimum  fee.  Escalator  clauses  are  providpd 
to  adju.=t  to  meet  changes  in  prices  and  wage 
scales  over  which  the  contractor  has  no  cou- 
tr.  1 

The  man-hcurs  contract  used  for  Liberty 
and  Vict  iry  ships  l.>  similar  in  general  effect, 
but  It  places  the  emphasis  upon  man-hours 
rather  than  dollars  cf  cost.  This  is  practl- 
cable  becau.'-e  of  the  high  degree  of  standardi- 
zation and  becau.'-e  of  the  fact  that  virtually 
all  the  pans  and  material  for  these  shios  are 
purchased  directly  by  the  Commission  and 
sent  by  it  to  the  sh.pyards.  The  contractor 
is  therefore  conce rr.ed  mainly  with  economy 
of  labor.  A  normal  number  of  man-hours  is 
stipulated  in  the  contract  and  if  this  Is  real- 
ized in  the  actual  hu.lding  of  the  ship,  a 
normal  fee  is  paid  If  the  normal  number  cf 
m.in-hour.s  is  exceeded,  the  fee  is  reduced; 
If  It  is  bettered,  the  fee  is  inciea.sed.  sharing 
the  savings  between  the  contractor  and  the 
G  ivernment. 

Tl-ie  m.an-hours  contract  policy  was  adopted 
by  tne  Ccmmi.ssion  early  in  1941.  and  Us  wis- 
dom, according  to  Cha'rman  Land,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  total  man-hours  re- 
quired for  tru.ldin'T  a  Liberty  ship  before 
have  been  reduced  frcm  an  estimated  figure 
of  648  432  m.in-hcuis  to  as  low  as  336.846. 

Tiie  tiXid-pnce  contracts  of  th?  Commic- 
sion  also  provide  a  str^-ng  incentive  for  reduc- 
tion in  both  man-hour  and  dollar  costs  by 
subjecting  prcfits  included  above  a  fixed  fig- 
ure to  recapture — except  that  the  contractor 
may  increase  his  amount  of  profits  U  he  de- 
creases the  contract  price. 


The    Internal   Revenue   Department   has   ap- 
pi^iL.icd  the  problem  of  adverilBing  and  the 
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Deputy  Administrator  L.  W.  Doujlas,  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration,  which 
handles  repair  work  cf  Its  ships  and  those  of 
the  Navy  and  War  Departments,  reported 
that  a  new  contract  has  been  developed  to 
nreet  objections  raised  by  the  Comptroller 
General  against  the  former  ship-repair  con- 
tracts. "Tlie  nature  of  ship  repairs,  with 
uncertainty  as  to  extent  of  work  and  dlflBcul- 
ties  developing  after  a  Job  has  started,  usu- 
ally prevents  complete  and  exact  specifica- 
tions at  time  of  initial  award,"  Mr.  Douglas 
said.  Hence  the  new  master  repair  contract 
which  has  been  used  in  some  yards  since 
May  1,  1943.  does  not  include  the  incentive 
features  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
other  agencies. 

The  War  Shipping  Administration,  how- 
ever, has  created  a  Field  Service  Division  to 
survey  and  report  on  conditions  in  ship- 
repair  yaids  which  affect  the  cost  of  the  ship 
repair  and  conversion  program:  provide  bet- 
ter control  over  the  costs  of  repairs  and  to 
train  personnel  In  analyzing  and  checking 
the  cost  and  efficiency  of  repairs.  About  75 
members  of  this  field  force  have  been  giverf 
training  and  assigned  to  duty  in  shipyards, 
and  reports  indicate  a  noticeable  response 
on  the  part  of  shipyard  workers  and  man- 
agement to  the  presence  of  these  field  force 
workers  In  uniform,  Mr.  Douglas  reported. 

This  field  force  le  charged  with  responsi- 
bility of  action  to  prevent  excessive  use  of 
overtime,  loading  of  labor  costs,  and  exces- 
sive use  of  man-hours;  excessive  use  and 
waste  of  materials;  excessive  use  of  sub- 
contractors, with  resulting  pyramiding  of 
fees:  duplication  of  work  and  charges  caused 
by  faulty  workmanship  and  lack  of  proper 
supervision;  duplicating  of  charges  on  mate- 
rials withdrawn  from  stexk;  Inadequate  ac- 
counting of  excess  materials  and  scrap  re- 
moved from  vessels. 


The  Pann  Progr<iin 
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OP 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

OP  NrSRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  18,  1943 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
recently  written  by  Hon.  Dwight  Gris- 
wold,  Governor  of  Nebraska,  expressing 
his  views  on  the  farm  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Twtntt  Milliom 
(By  Dwight  Grlswold,  Governor  of  Nebraska) 

To  be  of  enduring  use  to  the  United  States, 
a  farm  program  must  accomplish  two  things. 
It  must  promote  the  production  of  all  the 
food  and  fiber  needed  and  it  must  render 
unto  the  farmer  a  return  commensurate 
with  thf  value  of  his  products. 

In  our  Nation  20,000,000  people  live  on 
farms  while  112.000.000  people  live  elsewhere. 
For  the  sake  of  national  security,  for  the 
sake  of  national  development,  It  is  the  first 
task  of  the  20,000,000  to  feed  the  Nation  and 
to  supply  It  with  fibrous  raw  materials.  Each 
of  the  112.000,000  should  be  as  interested  as 
anyone  else  In  seeing  this  Job  done.  Surely 
the  war  has  revealed  the  folly  of  shopping 
abroad  for  f(x)d. 

If  the  American  farmer  fills  this  order,  he 
is  entitled  to  be  paid  accordingly,  and  when 
he  lb  so  paid,  he  will  prosper;  he  will  live  as  a 


good  citizen  ought  to  live;  he  will  be  able  to 
educate  his  children  so  that  they,  blessed 
with  the  Gcxl-fearlng  heritage  of  the  soil,  can 
step  forward  into  the  ranks  of  tomorrow's 
leadership. 

The  farn-  program  that  achieves  this  two- 
fold goal  must  have  a  firm  foundation.  The 
decade  Just  closed  provides  an  experience 
table  of  great  aid  In  laying  the  foundation. 
For  a  sane  farm  program  these  keystones  are 
vital: 

1  It  mtist  strive  for  abundance — not 
scarcity. 

2  It  must  place  the  few  production  ad- 
justments It  needs  en  marketings;  not 
acreages. 

3  It  must  protect  the  natural  value  of  the 
earth  against  waste,  abuse,  and  exploitation. 

4.  It  must  encourage  the  discovery  cf  new 
Industrial  uses  for  agricultural  prexlucts  and 
foster  them  until  they  grow  mighty  of  them- 
selves. 

5  It  must  permit  the  farm  to  bargain 
equit".bly  with  Industry  for  manpower. 

6.  It  must  Include  a  sound,  simple,  and 
unambitious  credit  system. 

7  It  must  reduce  nursing  from  a  gov- 
ernmental bottle. 

8  And  above  all,  it  must  encourage  Indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

These  salient  points  for  1944  building  are 
in  some  Instances  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  supporting  the  present  farm  structure, 
but  there  Is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past.  They  can  best  be  written 
off  In  the  words  of  a  Democratic  Member  of 
the  Senate  from  Iowa,  the  Honorable  Gut  M. 
Gn.i.FTTE:  "There  probably  Is  nothing  Con- 
gress or  the  Administration  can  do  with  the 
farm  problem  now  to  avert  serious  shortages 
because  of  bungling  and  mismanagement  in 
the  past." 

Our  task  is  not  to  conduct  a  tour  back- 
ward along  the  New  Deal's  rural  route,  point- 
ing out  the  ruins  of  the  social  farmstead  here 
and  the  forbidden  acres  there;  It  Is  rather  for 
us  to  face  forward,  to  think  constructively, 
and  to  build  positively  upon  solid  ground. 

ABUND.4NCTE  IS  COAL 

Plain,  common  sense  prompts  the  sound 
conclusion  that  farms  must  produce  if  they 
are  to  prosper.  Factories  do  not  expand  by 
closing  down.  Why.  then,  prescribe  choking 
as  a  cure  for  agricultural  Ills?  No.  the  war 
has  exploded  the  surplus-food  theory.  On 
the  heels  of  attempts  to  reduce  food  produc- 
tion, the  Nation  new  faces  a  food  deficit.  If  It 
was  not  clear  to  the  majority  a  few  years 
ago,  It  must  be  clear  now  that  in  the  early 
1930s  we  suffered  from  underconsumption, 
not  overproduction.  When  consumers  have 
the  means  to  buy  the  food  they  want  and 
need,  we  need  have  no  fears  of  mounting  sur- 
pluses. 

Between  the  years  of  1789  and  1929  the 
United  States  progressed  from  a  low  per 
capita  income  standard  to  a  very  high  per 
capita  income  standard.  The  memorable 
point  about  this  growth  in  per  capita  in- 
come is  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  growth 
in  per  capita  prexluction.  Otir  pioneer  an- 
cestors were  energetic,  fhrlfty,  and  forward 
looking.  They  knew  that  production  and 
Income  are  Inseparable  twins;  they  knew 
that  a  nation  must  produce  more  than  It 
consumes  to  acquire  wealth,  and  they  knew 
that  a  high  standard  of  living  can  be  attained 
only  by  producing  a  large  volume  at  goods 
and  services  and  distributing  them  widely. 
It  is  natural  for  people  to  want  to  be  well 
fed  and  well  clothed,  and  if  this  natural  de- 
mand is  to  be  met,  a  large  volume  of  foexl 
and  fillers  must  be  produced.  A  farm  econ- 
omy of  plenty  is  necessary  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  a  mighty  nation. 

We    can    strive    for    abundance    and    be 

wealthy;    we    can    continue    a    program    of 

scarcity  and  be  poor.     There  Is  an  example 

of  this  principle  In  the  record.     During  the 

1    fli-st   20  years   of   this   century   the  average 


annual  production  of  food  and  feed  crooa 
was  9  percent  greater  than  during  the  IBaft- 
1930  period  and  20  percent  greater  than  dur- 
ing the  years  1931  to  1940.  What  hapP*"**! 
from  1931  to  1940  Is  alao  of  record:  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  farm  loaws.  the  unemployed, 
the  Increase  In  national  debt,  the  decline  In 
national  wealth. 

ACXkACX  CONTBOL   WBOMO 

Belief  In  a  doctrine  of  abundance  Is,  and 
mtist  remain,  distinct  from  belief  !n  prodi- 
gality. Abundance  production  Is  not  waste- 
ful production  nor  U  it  unadJusUble,  but  it 
most  cerUinly  is  unsuited  to  the  theory  of 
acreage  control.  The  fallacy  of  acreage  con- 
trol is  proved  by  the  Increased  corn  and 
wheat  yields  In  several  recent  years  from  a 
smaller  acreage.  Hybrid  corn,  the  use  cf  the 
l>est  land  for  crops,  improved  tilla^ce  prac- 
tices, all  contribute  to  greater  prcductmn 
from  less  acreage.  Moreover.  acrea«e  cur- 
tailment fails  to  give  consideration  to  weather 
hazards  and  prevents  farmers  from  Increasing 
acreage  when  planting  conditions  are  favor- 
able so  that  the  resulting  harvest  can  carry 
them  through  the  lean  years.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  In  the  Great  Plains  region 

But  there  Is  an  even  deeper  danger  In  the 
acreage  control  scheme.  It  robs  the  farmer 
of  his  Independent  right  to  farm  his  ground 
the  WBV  he  thinks  It  should  be  farmed,  and 
the  llfeblood  of  American  farm  life  it 
pumped  from  a  well  bricked  with  unmiti- 
gated, rugged  Individualism.  Take  away  that 
heritage  and  you  remove  the  hallmark  of 
the  American  farmer. 

Whatever  adjustment  abundant  produc- 
tion needs,  the  point  of  adjustment  must  be 
at  the  market.  With  his  eyes  on  the  market, 
the  decision  as  to  acreage  is  best  left  «-lth 
the  man  closest  to  the  soil — the  farmer. 

Plans  to  produce  to  meet  the  needs  of  th.s 
Nation  must  be  long  range— not  for  next  year 
or  next  term.  Tlie  soil  is  the  basis  of  farm 
production,  and  It  Is  only  axiomatic  that  It 
be  properly  maintained,  that  It  receive  full 
benefit  of  good  husbandry.  Too  much  of  it 
is  being  abused,  and  entirely  too  much  of  it 
Is  being  carried  away  by  our  streams.  Gov- 
ernmental cash  incentives  are  proper  to  en- 
courage Fuch  soil -management  practices  ss 
crop  rotation,  contour  farming,  panurage  and 
meadow  Increases,  but  there  Is  a  difference 
between  a  proper  cash  Incentive  and  sucker 
money.  Just  as  there  Is  a  difference  between  a 
proper  cash  incentive  and  a  bribe  which 
prompts  a  sensible,  albeit  human  farmer  to 
ridiculous   inactivity. 

A  farm  program,  devoted  to  abundance  to 
give  the  people  of  the  Nation  goods  for  do- 
mestic use  and  for  exchange  with  other  na- 
tions, cannot  neglect  research.  Agrlculturpl 
research  Is  as  vlUl  to  the  farm  as  industrial 
research  Is  to  the  factory.  Reaearcb  In  farm 
organlaatlon  to  reveal  the  moat  profitable 
sixe  and  type  of  operating  units,  research 
to  improve  crop  varieties,  to  curb  Insects, 
weed  pests,  and  disease  must  be  continually 
encouraged.  Likewise,  cbemurgic  industries 
which  provide  new  outlets  for  products  of 
the  aoll  must  be  given  every  reasonsble  op- 
portunity to  prove  thalr  worth  and  survive. 

Founded  upon  such  principles,  a  fsrm 
program  will  furnish  the  people  of  this  Na- 
ton  with  the  agricultural  producu  they  need. 
But  this  Is  half  the  story,  the  achievement 
rf  but  one  of  the  goals.  The  rest  concerns  the 
farmer,  his  right  to  an  equlUble  return  for 
his  labor,  his  patience,  and  bU  skill. 

rAiK  BRAEZ  or  ntcom 
No  artificial  respiration  will  spell  succe-s 
for  a  lasting  farm  program;  lU  longevity  will 
be  measured  by  its  reliance  upon  natural 
laws.  It  must.  In  the  natural  course  of 
events,  give  the  farmer  a  reasonable  percent 
of  the  national  Income,  for  in  tba  final 
analysis,  it  is  the  proportion  of  the  national 
Income  that  is  important,  not  the  number  of 
dollars  the  farmer  receives.  The  farmer  who 
gets  92  per  bushel  for  his  wheat  and  must 
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pay  t2  per  pair  for  h\»  aocki  Is  no  better  off 
than  the  farmer  who  geU  10  cent*  for  hU 
V  heat  and  paya  10  cents  per  ptlr  for  the 
same  socks. 

What  tj  a  fair  share  of  the  national  Income 
for  farmers''  In  recent  years  farmers  have 
s.iid  they  should  receive  the  share  that  farm- 
ers received  in  the  1910-14  period.  Discount 
fr>r  the  bias  of  a  farm  State  Governor,  and 
that  share  is  still  more  than  modest.  In  the 
1910  14  era.  one-third  of  the  United  States 
population  lived  on  the  farm  and  got  one- 
eii^hth  of  the  income.  In  1942.  20  percent 
cf  our  people  lived  on  the  farm  and  got  10 
percent  of  the  national  Income.  Real  farm 
income  must  be  Improved  to  a  point  where 
the  larm  will  be  able  to  bid  equitably  for 
l.ibor — one  of  Its  vital  needs — in  competition 
with  Industry.  Four  major  dairy  farms  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Lincoln,  Nebr  .  sold  out 
la^t  year  becau&e  the  price  of  milk  was  too 
low  to  permit  payment  of  sufBclent  wages  to 
keep  the  necessary  labor. 

Much  talk  Is  made  these  days  of  the  in- 
crease In  farm  Income  that  has  already 
taken  place.  In  ringing  tones  we  hear  the 
tiue  statement  that  for  every  dollar  of  aver- 
n.!e  income  the  farmer  received  during  the 
years  1931-40  he  received  W.79  in  average 
Income  in  1942  on  a  per  capita  basis.  But 
that  report  falls  to  reveal  that  for  every 
d.'llar  the  farmer  got  on  a  per  capita  basis 
la  1942  the  nonfarmer  received  $2.77.  You 
can  hee  which  way  the  income  scales  still 
t.It. 

Thjre  Is  no  Important  dispute  on  the  point 
that  the  price  the  farmer  receive*  In  the  mar- 
ket place  for  bis  products  must  be  comparable 
to  the  prices  of  the  commodities  he  buys.  It 
Is  the  achievement  and  maintenance  of  this 
ratio  that  gives  the  trouble.  Such  factors  as 
weather,  plant  and  animal  diseases,  and  the 
natural  length  of  the  growing  season  make 
It  impossible  to  turn  farm  production  on  and 
vtt  like  a  spigot  to  keep  In  step  with  the  law 
cf  supply  and  demand.  Therefore,  it  Is  only 
reasonable  that  a  valid  farm  program  must 
as'-ure  the  farmer  of  an  equitable  price  be- 
cause the  farmer  has  no  way  of  protecting 
htnuelf  agatrist  falling  prices  once  his  crop 
Is  planted. 

NETD  COUMOriTT   LOANS 

A  plan  for  commodity  loans  similar  to  that 
now  in  operation  will  likely  prove  the  best 
way  to  meet  this  market  price  problem:  most 
certainly  commodity  loans  should  not  be  dis- 
carded for  direct  subsidy  payments.  While 
tt  probably  is  true  that  a  commodity  loan 
plan  will  not  guarantee  prices,  it  is  likewise 
true  that  a  price  guaranty,  even  accepted 
for  the  sake  of  argument  as  desirable,  could 
not  be  obtained  without  a  rigid  acreage  con- 
trol Involving  physical  destruction  of  matur- 
ing, temporary  surpluses.  The  sensibilities 
of  this  Nation  already  have  been  stifflciently 
Insulated  by  such  a  practice.  Still  desirable, 
however.  Is  a  plan  which  cushions  farm  prices 
from  the  effect  of  a  tremendous  overproduc- 
tion by  distributing  the  shock  so  that  it  Is 
absorbed  by  the  112.000.000  nontarmers  along 
with  the  20.000.000  farmers.  After  all.  112,- 
OUO.OOO  are  Just  as  anxious  to  eat  and  to  pros- 
per as  are  the  20.000.000.  Let  the  farmers 
absorb  their  share  of  the  ahock  through  mar- 
ket penalties  while  the  112.000.000  keep  the 
penalty  at  a  minimum  by  helping  t2>  pay  the 
cost  of  a  rational  price  floor  established 
through  the  operation  of  the  goveriunental 
commodity  loan  system. 

Operations  of  any  commodity-loan  plan 
should  be  such  as  to  encourage  farmers  to 
effect  more  orderly  marketing  by  using  local 
storage,  which  In  Itself  will  tend  to  relieve 
the  downward  presstire  on  prices.  Should 
normal  prices  fall  below  the  loan  floors,  mar- 
ket quotas  could  be  employed  as  an  emer- 
gency measure.  The  quotas  should  be  set  on 
a  per  centum  basis  in  keeping  with  historical 
production  records,  and  to  tlie  farmer  should 


be  reserved  the  right  to  feed  livestock  from 
his  storage. 

Like  everybody  else,  the  farmer  would  like 
to  sell  his  products  to  the  world  at  a  high 
price  and  buy  the  world  s  products  at  a  low 
price.  This  desire  thiough  the  years  has 
tagged  the  farmer  as  an  advocae  cf  low  tariffs 
on  manufactured  imports  and  high  tariffs  on 
agricultural  imports;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  fact  remains  that  if  a  natiun  docs  not 
buy,  it  cannot  continue  to  sell  Since  It 
Is  elementary  that  the  essence  of  prosperity 
is  trade,  it  follows  that  agriculture  will  bene- 
fit from  a  tariff  policy  which  encourages  more 
freedom  of  trade  in  both  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial products.  International  trade  must 
be  a  two-way  mechanism  with  exports  bal- 
ancing imports,  and  In  regulating  it  we  must 
take  into  account  differences  in  living  stand- 
ards and  prices  so  that  necessary  protection 
will  be  given  our  farmers  and  laborers.  With 
trade  barriers  lowered,  each  country  will  be 
permitted  to  export  such  commcdities  as  it 
can  grow  or  produce  most  economically,  and 
under  such  a  program,  the  United  Stales  will 
again  regain  a  profitable  export  market  for 
such  farm  products  as  wheat  and  cotton. 

Because  it  is  a  slow-moving  endeavor,  des- 
tined to  wait  months  for  its  harvest  money 
and  years  for  full  returns  from  its  herds, 
agriculture  mvist  have  an  adequate  credit; 
system.  The  system  should  be  cooperative 
In  form,  patterned  after  the  original  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  system,  governed  by  a  non- 
political  board  independent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  any  other  direct  gov- 
ernmenUl  agency,  and  designed  to  afford  Its 
borrowers  with  eventual  ownership  and  con- 
trol with  a  minimum  of  Government  financ- 
ing. Its  purpose  should  be,  and  remain,  the 
assurance  of  reasonable  Interest  rates  to 
farmers  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  when 
private  lending  agencies  do  not  function, 
for  the  general  financing  of  farm  operation". 
There  Is  no  need  for  any  farm  community  to 
sacrifice  Its  local  bank  to  the  acquired  am- 
bitions of  a  federally-sponsored  agency 
created  only  to  provide  a  yardstick  for  rea- 
sonable loan  rates — not  created  to  monopolize 
the  whole  field  of  farm  credit 

In  time  of  war.  agriculture  must  take  Its 
place  In  the  ranks  with  other  forms  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise  and  submit  to  emergency 
controls  which  In  time  of  peace  would  run 
counter  to  our  fundamental  precepts  of 
democratic  life.  But  even  while  the  war 
lasts,  the  control  should  be  accepted  strictly 
as  temjjorary  and  should  be  openly  in  the 
hands  of  one  general  commander  who  Is  will- 
ing to  accept  the  full  respon-slbility  of  wield- 
ing authority  over  production,  prices,  and  food 
distribution.  And  the  agricultural  com- 
mander must  obtain  for  farmers  the  necessary 
machinery  and  divert  to  the  farm  enough 
labor  to  meet  at  least  the  minimum  needs 

As  soon  as  possible  the  control  of  the  Na- 
tion's farm  program  must  again  be  returned 
to  the  farmers,  operating  through  groups  in 
the  various  States  and  through  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  and  extension  services, 
whose  staffs  are  more  competent  to  analyze 
and  advise  on  production  and  price  problems 
than  are  political  fippotntees  sitting  in  Waf-h- 
Ington.  Give  the  fanner  control  of  the  farm 
program  and  he.  Intimate  with  frugality,  will 
soon  whack  away  administrative  blnd-weed 
and  expense. 

RCPUBLIC.VN    PROCimM 

Control  of  the  farm  program  by  the  farmer 
is  so  Important  that  It  surmounts  all  other 
considerations.  In  the  hands  of  the  20,000  - 
000.  no  farm  program  will  ever  be  permitted 
to  transgress  vital  personal  rights,  for  the 
American  farmer,  with  his  inherent  suspicion. 
his  reluctance  to  become  a  'Joiner."  his  sly 
mask  of  simplicity,  his  quiet  stamina,  his 
steel-cased  love  of  indivlduahsm.  Is  the  real 
Inner  guard  of  freedom  in  this  Nation. 
Democracy  as  we  have  ccme  to  know  it  will 


have  a  champion  so  long  as  ths  last  farmer 
on  the  last  acre  draws  a  breath. 

With  this  In  mind,  let  us  make  sure  that 
the  crop  of  boys  and  girls  that  come  from 
the  American  farms  keep  this  same  spirit. 
And  they  will  have  it  if  permitted  to  make 
decisions  and  develop  Ideas  for  themselves 
undor  the  tutelage  of  American  parents. 

A  proper  post-war  farm  program  will  be 
built  upon  principles  of  abundance,  price 
equality,  good  husbandry,  research,  sound 
economy,  individual  initiative — the  greatest 
of  these  is  Individual  initiative.  Develop- 
ment uf  such  a  program  in  all  likelihood  will 
require  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds 
to  prcniote  soil  conservation  and  protect 
prices,  but  the  money  will  be  spent  In  the 
interest  of  national  defense  and  the  promul- 
gation of  a  vital  American  heritage — a  cheap 
premium  for  our  security. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  farm  program  the  Re- 
publicans .-hould  present  to  the  Nation  in 
1944 


Woodrow  WiUon^s  Last  Warnings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  brief  editorial  comment  by 
David  Lawrence  in  the  United  States 
News  of  November  19,  1943,  and  the 
Armistice  Day  address  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  in  1923,  and  an 
article  entitled  "The  Road  Away  Fi'om 
Rt'voUition"  contributed  by  President 
Wil-on  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of 
Aucust  1923. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

WOODROW  WILSON'S  LAST  WARNINGS 

Between  the  time  President  Wilson  left  the 
White  House  on  March  4,  1921,  and  his  death 
on  February  3.  1924,  he  wrote  only  two  state- 
ments for  publication.  Both  declarations 
were  made  Just  20  years  ago — one  a  radio 
speech  on  the  eve  of  Armistice  Day,  November 
10,  1923.  and  the  other  an  article  contributed 
to  tlie  Aui;ust  1923  Issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  The  full  text  of  both  statements  Is 
given  here,  and  reproduction  of  the  magazine 
article  is  with  the  permission  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press,  Inc. 

The  nations  of  the  world  still  have  not 
solved  the  problems  he  outlined  nor  have 
we  heeded  the  warnings  given  us  by  the  man 
who  led  us  to  victory  through  World  War  No, 
1  in  1917  and  1918.— David  Lawrence. 


ARMISTICE    DAT,     1823 

(Radio  speech  from  Washington,  November 
10.  1923) 
Tlie  anniversary  of  Armistice  E>ay  should 
stir  us  to  great  exaltation  of  spirit  because  of 
the  proud  recollection  that  It  was  our  day.  a 
day  above  those  early  days  of  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  November  which  lifted  the  world 
to  the  high  levels  of  vision  and  achievement 
upon  which  the  g.-eat  war  for  democracy  and 
rii<ht  was  fought  and  won;  although  the  stim- 
ulating memories  of  that  happy  time  of  tri- 
umph are  forever  marred  and  embittered  for 
us  by  the  shameful  fact  that  when  the  victory 
wa-s  won— won,  be  it  remembered — chieflv  by 
the  indomitable  spirit  and  ungrudging  sacrl- 
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he  li  so  paid,  he  will  prosper;  he  will  live  as  a   i 


fli^t   20  years  of   this  century  the  average   1  gets  92  per  bushel  for  his  wheat  and  ro 
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flees  of  our  crwn  Incomparable  soldiers — we 
turned  our  backs  upon  our  associates  and  re- 
fused to  bear  any  responsible  part  In  the 
administration  of  peace,  or  the  firm  and 
permanent  establishment  of  the  results  cf 
the  war — won  at  so  terrible  a  cost  ef  hie  and 
treasure — and  withdrew  Into  a  sullen  and 
selfish  Isolation  which  Is  deeply  Ignoble  be- 
cniise  manifestly  cowardly  and  dishonorabie. 
This  must  always  be  a  source  ot  deep  mor'  i- 
flcaticn  to  us  and  we  shall  inevitably  be 
forced  by  the  moral  obligations  of  freedom 
and  honor  to  retrieve  that  fatal  error  and 
assume  once  more  the  role  of  courage,  self- 
respect  and  helpfulness  which  every  true 
American  must  wish  to  regard  as  our  natural 
part  In  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

That  we  should  have  thus  done  a  great 
wrong  to  clvUlzstion  at  one  of  the  most 
critical  turning  points  In  the  history  of  the 
world  Is  the  more  to  be  deplored  because 
every  anxious  year  that  has  followed  has 
made  the  exceeding  need  for  such  services  as 
we  might  have  rendered  more  and  more  evi- 
dent and  more  and  more  pressing,  as  de- 
moralizing circumstances  which  we  might 
have  controlled  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
And  now.  as  If  to  furnish  a  sort  of  sinister 
climax.  Fiance  and  Italy  between  them  have 
made  waste  paper  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  the  whole  field  of  international  relation- 
ship Is  In  perilous  confusion. 

The  affairs  of  the  world  can  be  set  straight 
onlv  by  the  firmest  and  most  determined  ex- 
hibition of  the  will  to  lead  and  make  the 
ripht  prevail. 

Happily,  the  present  situation  In  the  world 
cf  affairs  affords  us  the  opportunity  to  re- 
trieve the  pnst  and  to  render  mcnkind  the 
inestimable  service  of  proving  that  there  is 
at  least  one  great  and  powerful  nation  which 
cc.n  turn  away  from  programs  of  self-interest 
and  devote  itself  to  practicing  and  establish- 
ing the  highest  ideals  of  disinterested  service 
r.r.d  the  consistent  maintenance  of  exalted 
standards  of  conscience  and  of  right. 

The  only  way  In  which  we  can  worthily 
plve  proof  of  our  appreciation  of  the  high 
significance  cf  Armistice  Day  is  by  resclvm? 
to  put  self-interest  away  and  once  more  for- 
mulate and  act  upon  the  highest  Ideals  and 
purposes  of  Internaticnal  policy. 

Thr?.  nnd  only  thus,  can  we  return  to  the 
true  traditions  of  America. 


IProm  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  August   1923] 

THE   ROAD  AWAT  FROM   MrN'OLTTnON 

In  these  doubtful  and  anxious  days,  when 
all  the  world  Is  at  unrest  and,  look  which 
way  you  will,  the  road  ahead  seems  darkened 
by  shadows  which  portend  dangers  of  many 
kinds,  it  is  only  common  prudence  that  we 
should  look  about  us  and  attempt  to  assess 
the  causes  of  distress  and  the  mtst  likely 
means  of  removing  them. 

There  must  be  some  real  ground  for  the 
universal  unrest  and  perturbation.  It  Is  net 
to  be  found  In  superficial  politics  or  in  mere 
economic  blunders.  It  prcbably  lies  deep  at 
the  sources  of  the  spiritual  life  of  cur  time. 
It  leads  to  revolution;  and  perhaps  If  we  take 
t -e  case  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  out- 
standing event  of  Itjs  kind  in  our  age,  we 
may  find  a  good  deal  of  Instruction  tor  our 
Judgment  of  present  critical  situations  and 
circumstances. 

V/hat  gave  rise  to  the  Russian  Rerolution? 
The  answer  can  only  be  that  it  vras  the  prod- 
uct of  a  whole  social  system.  It  was  not  In 
fact  a  sudden  thing.  It  had  been  gathering 
head  for  several  generations.  It  was  due  to 
the  systematic  denial  to  the  great  body  of 
Russians  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
all  normal  men  desire  and  must  have  if  they 
are  to  be  contented  and  within  reach  of  hap- 
piness. The  lives  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Russian  people  contained  no  opportunities, 
but  were  hemmed  In  by  barriers  against  which 


they   were   constantly    flinging    their   spirits,    ' 
oniy  to  fall  back  bruised  aiid  duplrived.     CiJy    i 
the   powerful   were   suffered   to  secure   their 
rights  or  even  to  gain  access  to  the  means  of 
material  success. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  as  a  leading  fiict  of  cur 
time  that  It  was  against  capitalism  that  the 
Russian  lecders  directed  their  atucJc.  It  was 
capitalism  that  made  them  see  red;  and  It  is 
against  "capitalisin"  under  one  name  or  an- 
other that  the  discontented  classes  every- 
where draw  their  indictment. 

There  are  thoughtful  and  well-lnfcrmed 
men  all  o\'rr  the  world  who  believe,  with 
much  apparently  scund  reason,  that  ths 
abstract  thing,  the  system,  which  we  call  , 
capitalism.  Is  indispensable  to  the  industrial  I 
support  and  development  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. And  yet  everyone  who  has  an  Intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  social  forces  must  know 
that  great  and  widespread  reactions  like  that 
which  Is  now  unquestionably  manifesting 
Itself  against  capitalism  do  not  occur  without 
cause  or  provocation;  and  before  we  ccmmit 
ourselves  Irreconcilably  to  an  attitude  of 
hostility  to  this  movement  of  the  time,  we 
ought  frankly  to  put  to  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion. Is  the  capitalistic  system  unimpeach- 
able? which  is  another  way  of  asking.  Have 
capitalists  generally  used  their  power  for  the 
benefit  of  the  countries  in  which  their  capital 
is  employed  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  fel- 
low men? 

Is  it  not.  on  the  contrary,  too  true  that 
capitalists  have  often  seemed  to  regard  the 
men  whom  they  used  as  mere  Instrumen's 
of  profit,  whose  physical  and  mental  powers 
it  was  legitimate  to  exploit  with  as  slight 
cost  to  themselves  as  possible,  either  of 
money  or  of  sympathy?  Have  not  many  fine 
men  who  were  actuated  by  the  highest  prin- 
ciples in  every  other  relationship  of  life 
seen.ed  to  hold  that  generosity  and  humane 
feeling  wtre  not  among  the  Imperative  man- 
dates of  conscience  In  the  condi:ct  of  a  bank- 
ing business,  or  In  the  development  of  an 
industilal  or  commercial  enterprise? 

And.  If  these  offenses  against  high  morality 
and  true  citizenship  have  been  frequently 
observable,  are  we  to  say  that  the  blame  for 
the  present  discontent  and  turbulence  Is 
wholly  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  In  revolt 
agninst  them?  Ought  we  not,  rather,  to 
seek  a  way  to  remove  such  offenses  and  make 
life  Itself  clean  for  those  who  will  share 
honorably  and  cleanly  In  It? 

The  world  has  been  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy. There  need  now  be  no  fear  that  any 
such  mad  design  as  that  entertained  by  the 
Insolent  and  Ignorant  Hohenaollems  and  their 
counselors  may  prevail  against  It.  But  de- 
mocracy has  not  yet  made  the  world  safe 
against  Irrational  revolution.  That  supreme 
task,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  salvation 
of  civilization,  now  faces  democracy,  insistent. 
Imperative.  There  Is  no  escaping  It,  unless 
everything  we  have  built  up  is  presently  to 
fall  m  ruin  about  us;  and  the  United  States, 
as  the  greatest  of  democracies,  must  under- 
take it. 

The  road  that  leads  away  from  resolution 
Is  clearly  marked,  for  It  Is  defined  by  the 
nature  of  men  and  of  organised  society.  It 
therefore  behooves  us  to  study  very  carefully 
and  very  candidly  the  exact  nature  of  Xhe 
task  and  the  means  of  Its  accomplishment. 

The  nature  of  men  and  of  orfanlzed  society 
dictates  the  maintenance  In  every  field  of 
action  of  the  highest  and  purest  standards  of 
justice  and  of  right  dealing;  and  It  Is  essen- 
tial   to   efflcaclouB   thinking   In   this   critical 
matter  that  we  should  not  entertain  a  narrow 
or  technical  conception  of  Justice.    By  Justice 
the  lawyer  generally  means  the  prompt,  fair, 
and  open  application  of  Impartial  rules;  but 
we  call  ours  a  Christian  civilisation,  and  a 
Christian  conception  of  Justice  must  be  much 
:   higher.    It  miist  include  sympathy  and  hclp- 
'   fulness    and    a    willingness    to    forego    self- 
I   interwt  In  order  to  promote  the  welXare,  hap- 


piness, and  contentment  of  others  and  of  the 
d.>mmunity  as  a  whole.  This  Is  what  our 
ofte  Is  blindly  feeling  In  Its  reaction  against 
ahat  It  deems  the  too-great  selfUhness  of  the 
capitalistic  system. 

The  sum  of  tliC  whole  matter  is  this,  that 
our  civilization  cannot  survive  matarlaUy  un- 
less it  be  redeemed  spiritually.  It  can  be 
saved  only  by  becoming  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  being  made  free  and  happy 
by  the  practices  which  spring  out  of  that 
spirit.  Only  thus  can  dl<;Cont«nt  be  driven 
out  and  all  the  shadows  lifted  from  the  read 
ahead. 

Here  is  the  final  challenge  to  our  churches, 
to  our  political  organisations,  and  to  our  capi- 
talists— to  everyone  who  fears  God  or  loves 
his  country.  Shall  we  not  all  earnestly  co- 
operate to  bring  In  the  new  day? 


Harry  SUttcry,  R.  E.  A.  A^miiritlrater 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  IS.  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.«^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  by  William  Allen 
j  White  entiUed  "The  Fight  on  Slattery."' 
which  appeared  In  the  Emporia  Gazette 
of  October  7. 

The»-v.'  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkco«j>, 
I  as  follows: 

I  THS  nCHT  OM   SLATTSRT 

'       Press  reports  that  White  House  function- 
aries as  well  as  Secretary  Wickard  have  been 

I  trying  to  force  Harry  Slattery  to  resign  as 
R.  E,  A.  Administrator  have  not  been  denied, 
■nils  is  significant  since  reports  also  Indi- 
cate that  Administration  men  have  been  and 
are  endeavoring  to  sidetrack  snd  limit  the 
Senate  investigation  of  the  administration  cf 
R.  E.  A.  under  the  Shlpstead  reeolutlon  cf 
July  1.  The  reason  advanced  Is  that  It  la 
unwise  to  detract  from  the  war  effort  anl 
stir  up  scandals  that  might  injure  R.  S.  A. 
and  the  progress  of  public  power.  The  tactic 
is  to  quietly  get  rtd  of  Slattery  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  whole  disturbanoe  would 
then  die  down,  the  catise  having  been  re- 
moved. 

These  gentlemen,  and  all  like  them,  do 
not  appear  to  have  grasped  the  situation  cr 
understand  the  sire  of  the  keg  of  dynamite 
with  which  they  are  so  carelessly  playing. 
The  Issues  Involved  are  much  greater  than 
the  personal  fortunes  of  Administrator  Slat- 
tery. His  loyslty  to  R.  B.  A.  and  resistance 
to  the  financial  and  political  schemes  of 
designing  men  remind  tis  of  the  otatlnf  cf 
Chief  Forester  Gifford  Plnchot  by  President 
Taft  for  opposing  the  enemies  of  the  eonaer- 
ration  policies  of  Presldoit  Theodore  Boose- 
relt.  Taft  came  off  second  best  in  that  con- 
flict because  he  misjudged  It  and  history 
may  repeat. 

Tt  -  Shlpstead  resolution  necessitates  a 
probe  Into  the  creation,  financing,  and  ques- 
Ucoiable  acUvitles  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association.  Thtn  ts  soms 
rrictenoe  for  contending  that  thia  group,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Its  executive  manager, 
Clyde  T  Ellis,  may  be  responsible  for  the  drive 
to  eliminate  Slattery  immedUtely  without 
hearings.  IncldenUlly.  the  row  totiched  off 
the  Investigation.  It  requires  also  an  In- 
quiry as  to  how  B.  E.  A.  has  fared  under  it* 
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■t.-»aid*hlp  nf  Secretary  Wlckard  wlio  hag 
h.^tu  t;iattery»  br»-h  since  1940.  and  whether 
R.  E  A  should  r.nt  be  made  Independent  as 
lii  tJi"  b«T{tn!iiri5 — another  explosive  lubject. 

S'lil  aiioilirr  ni«i»er  of  which  the  cotn- 
tni'u-e  will  be  forcd  to  take  c/gnlzance  U 
tlie  rnendly  allianre  which  appears  to  exlfft 
hf-tincn  Wrlcnrd  Ellla.  and  som  of  the 
Wl.i'-*  H'>vi»e  rrnwd  This  Is  Indicated  by 
the  appearai'-e  up<in  the  same  platl<jrm  at 
rrTfi,»  H'ate-wide  mertlnRs  of  K  C  A  en. 
cpTutive*  of  Mr  E'.Us  and  Hr  William  J 
N<*al  recrnMy  apiK)inted  by  Wlckard  a» 
H  E  A  Deputy  Administrator  to  succeed 
Robi-rt  C'ralK.  the  original  promoter  of  tht 
N  R  E  C  A  Occiistunally  an  ataltitant  to 
the  Preuldent  also  appears  At  these  meet- 
liiK*,  Ellis,  uiiiebuked  by  his  administration 
it-xKiaics.  continues  hU  charges  Bgalnfit  Mr. 
tiattery. 

This  smells  of  party  politics  and  It  Is  suf- 
n  i»"nt  to  remark  here  that  one  of  the  most 
aiupid  blundars  this  or  any  other  adminis- 
tration cru'.d  make  would  be  to  attempt  to 
turn  R  E  A.  or  the  cooperatives  into  a  po- 
ll'. ichI  partisan  machine. 


We  Hare  Been  Censored 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  quote  from  an  article 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Bromstad,  publisher  of 
the  Milan  Standard,  of  my  congressional 
district,  as  follows: 

WE     HAVE     BEEN     CENSOKES 

Miu  Bertha  Rorstad  Is  a  Milan  young  lady 
who  Is  In  the  missionary  service  of  the 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  America  at 
Fort  Dauphin.  Madagascar.  Natxirally  she  Is 
an  Interested  reader  of  her  home-town  paper, 
the  Milan  Standard.  Mrs.  S.  R.  Anderson, 
her  sister  acre,  has  furnished  the  Standard 
excerpts  of  Bertha's  recent  letters  to  her  home 
folks.  Thty  are  published  elsewhere  In  this 
issue. 

In  these  excerpts  we  find  the  following 
pa-stage:  "Tlie  first  editorial  for  March  27. 
1942.  was  entirely  cut  out  by  the  censor.  Tell 
Mr  Bromstad  as  he  might  be  interested  In 
looking  It  up  It  Is  the  only  part  ever  cen- 
sored  In   tiie  Standard." 

Yes.  we  surely  were  Interested  and.  look- 
ing through  our  fllea.  we  found  the  copy  of 
March  27.  1942.  The  first  editorial  reads  as 
Xullows : 

"WE    MUST    BE    ON    CUARO 

"Are  we  ready  to  scrap  our  present  eco- 
nomic system  known  as  capiuilsm?  In 
America  where  It  has  been  given  the  widest 
possible  chance  of  development.  It  Is  ad- 
mitted that  the  common  ordinary  man  en- 
Joys  more  comforts  of  life  than  any  person 
In  the  same  station  of  life  in  any  other  coun- 
try on  earth. 

•We  are  now  at  war  to  defend  the  freedoms 
that  »e  enjoy  under  this  system.  But  even 
now  in  our  own  Government  there  are  forces 
■t  work  to  deprive  us  of  the  advantages  we 
have  gained  under  the  fundamental  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"A  poltttcMlly  dnminatrd  Industry  and  agrl- 
ctilturc  will  nece»!>itate  the  inclusion  of  all 
(>  her  actJvitie*  If  this  tende:i<y  to  Oovern- 
nirnt    domination    is    not    nrreated    by    an 


awakened  public  opinion  we  may  find  that 
the  war  we  are  now  fight in'^  fur  the  pre.«er- 
vatlon  cf  democracy  ha.s  been  f.^upht  In  vtiln." 
What  Information  usfful  to  the  enemy 
this  editorial  contains  u  a  puz/Je  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  rinlit  to  a.sk, 
Ju.st  why  should  an  editorial  of  ihi.s  na- 
ture be  cemiored?  In  it  a  prelude  to  the 
cennorinj?  Ihla  comlnK  yoar  of  informa- 
tion which  mast  be  Kiven  to  our  troops 
In  foreun  lands  if  we  are  to  rxpect  thfin 
to  know  the  true  i  ..'.ut.s  of  tlic  i'iimpau;n 
which  lic'H  ahead? 

Surely  our  men  on  tlie  front  can  be 
tru.stcd  to  read  editorial.s  of  tlii.s  natun-, 
or  shall  it  be  said  that  we  are  today  los- 
ing one  of  our  proudest  po.s.se.s.sions.  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  that  thi.s  shall  be 
denied  to  the  American  solclicis  on  the 
front? 


Basil  Izzi,  of  Barre,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Noveinber  18.  1943 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  reception  to  Basil 
Izzi,  Barre,  Mass.,  April  11,  1943: 

My  dear  friends,  as  Congressman  from  the 
Third  Congressional  District,  which  embraces 
this  fine  old  historic  New  England  town.  I 
am  greatly  honored  this  afternoon  to  come 
here  to  this  magnificent  outpouring  of  loyal 
and  patriotic  American  citizens  to  add  my 
few  humble  words  to  that  which  has  been 
said  in  recognition  of  the  exploits  and  hero- 
ism of  one  of  Barre's  great  heroes,  Basil  Izzi. 

We  have  gatliered  here  to  render  him  wcll- 
deserved  tribute.  We  have  come  from  all 
walks  of  life,  from  every  strata  of  citizenship, 
from  every  race  and  creed,  to  do  appropriate 
honor  to  this  fine  young  patriot.  Tlie  distin- 
guished senior  Senator.  David  I.  Walsh,  has 
seen  fit  to  come  all  the  way  from  Washing- 
ton and  by  his  presence,  give  additional  im- 
pressive oflBcial  sanction  to  the  character  of 
this  reception. 

Probably  we  ought  not  remind  Basil  li-zi  of 
the  experiences  he  underwent  for  the  CaU-^e 
he  served  so  well,  perhaps  we  merely  should 
express  our  gratitude  for  the  high  type  of 
service  he  rendered  and  breathe  our  prayers 
to  the  Almighty  for  his  miraculous  salva- 
tion for  certainly  It  was  only  thrcugh  the 
intercession  of  Divine  Providence  guarding 
and  watching  over  him  constantly  during 
those  terrible  83  days,  while  he  was  adrift 
and  starving  on  the  high  seas,  that  Basil  Izzi 
Ig  permitted  to  be  among  us  today 

Of  course  his  family  and  his  friends  are 
proud  of  him,  his  community  is  proud  of  hiin 
and  his  country  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  him  because  it  is  the  Indomitable  spirit 
of  boys  like  Basil  Izzi,  unflinching  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  danger,  undaunted  by 
trials  and  tribulations,  invincible  in  the  de- 
termination to  overcome  all  obstacles,  tl.at 
lies  Uie  hope  of  our  Nation  to  triumph  over 
the  evil  forces  tbat  would  destroy  ug  and 
gain  a  final  and  glorlou.s  victory  in  the  gient 
struggle  in  which  we  are  now  eng.iged 

In  extending  him  our  congratulation.*  for 
•  mafniflcrnt  service  to  hl«  ovin'iy.  in  prais- 
ing   him   for    iiij!    futtltude   and    courage,    In 


comm''nd;ng  him  for  hl.s  modesty  and  re- 
straint let  us  all  take  renewed  Irispiration 
from  the  fxample  he  has  eet.  From  his 
heroixrn  and  fr<;m  hi*  gnllantry  in  action, 
from  hin  wiUii.g  sacrifices,  let  us  all  gain  new 
spirit  and  enerKy  to  continue  with  the  great 
cauie  of  proreriing  our  countiy  arid  lt«i 
pitcinuA  In  .titiit  .(^iiii  from  destruction  by  |i<» 
oiicniirti 

H<rr  In  the  very  bosom  of  America's  rugj'.fd 
lilil^.  anions  trlrndu  and  well-wiKhr-rs.  nn  we 
Jiot.'ir  IJiinil  I//.1  Hiid  render  him  the  lioma'to 
lod  ii.buif  of  a  grateful  people,  1ft  uh  re- 
picOKc  f  ur-rlvfs  once  agnm  to  sirlvc  with 
ii  CM  jiHod  \  gor,  determination,  courage,  loy. 
filty  at.d  iK.tn(jti''m  to  the  end  that  our  great 
tlcni'.crary  wliKli  has  given  us  unparalleled 
(  pjiu!  tunivies  and  iiapplness,  may  be  caved 
alike  tr<jni  the  ravages  of  foreign  toes  and  the 
iiihidiGu.'*  Conspiracies  of  domestic  enemii » 
and  peace  may  reign  again  In  all  our  homes. 

As  true  and  loyal  Americans  all,  let  us  go 
forward  from  this  day  on  stimulated  and  In- 
spired by  the  fine  deeds  of  Basil  Izzi,  un- 
swerving in  our  purpose  never  to  lay  down  our 
arm-s  until  we  have  gained  glorious  victory  in 
this  war  and  have  thus  preserved  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  the  priceless  benefits,  privi- 
leges, opportunities,  and  blessings  of  our  own 
beloved  democracy,  the  United  States  of 
America 

Hail  Ba.-.il  Izzi,  Barre's  gallant  hero.  In 
your  future  adventures,  may  you  continue  to 
have  God.speed  and  good  luck. 


A  Grave  Injustice  to  Native  Puerto  RIcans 
Who  Are  War  Department  Employees 
in  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  18,  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
include  herein  letters  addressed  by  me 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  reply  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, touching  upon  the  plight  of  several 
hundred  native  Puerto  Ricans  employed 
by  the  War  Department  in  Puerto  Rico. 
From  this  correspondence  it  is  clear  that 
a  prave  inju.'-tice  has  been  inflicted  upon 
the.-^e  workers,  I  have  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  remedy  the  situation.  The  let- 
ters are  as  follows: 

OCTOBEH   20,    1943. 
Hon.  HtNRY  L    Stimson. 

Src-etari/  of  War,  War  Department. 

Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Stimson:  My  attention  has  been 
c.iiU'd  to  Civilian  Personnel  Circular  No.  20, 
i.ssued  August  27,  1943,  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment over  >our  s'.enature.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  pursuant  to  this  circular  sev- 
eral hundred  employees  of  the  United  States 
Eagineerlng  Division  of  the  War  Department 
at  Puerto  Rico,  who  are  natives  of  Puerto 
Rico,  are  to  have  their  salaries  reduced  both 
m  the  Huiount  of  the  25  percent  difTercntlal 
now  p.iui  Federal  employees  outride  conti- 
nental United  .States  and  in  the  further 
amount  of  the  difference  between  the  rate 
p.od  such  employee  acr(,rdlng  to  ills  clas.«l- 
fi'i'.M!,  hy  'he  Ci'.il  Service  Comn..  .;.rn  aid 
w:...-     .,,    dc'ermiiud    by    lh«    War    Depart- 
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ir.en*  to  repre.sent  a  wage  cor.si.^tcnt  with  the 
»tii:,fl,ird  of  living  In  Puerto  Rico. 

If  my  lnf')rm8tion  Is  correct  I  w.?h  to 
rettisrer  with  you  a  mi.'st  earnest  iirutest 
aHa.n-.t  »>uch  nn'.un  nr  d  an  urgent  request 
th«t  fcuch  an  order  t?e  reMrmded  by  you. 

It  i.H  nui4'  unf.iit.  In  my  opinion,  to  rutnb- 
lUli  a  si'Mfi'mn  whereby  rtnployee*  »oik- 
ti,u  K  (Ir  b>  kid",  0  '\U4  the  Riime  wotk.  With 
tjiC  h.iiiie  rointU't.tif  e  h;p  paid  dlfjt  lent  wuK*** 
1"a  t  in  botind  t  1  be  the  effrct  of  an  oidrr 
CllJl'veiif iiiUrn  pHV  on  the  buMn  ot  reMdentr 
In  cot  iiiieniiii  l>'iri-d  H'a'r*  oi  UTiiioriiil 
Uiiitrd  Slate*  Moteover,  the  |iioix,>hi  u 
fu.tlur  tuiin.ln:  m  tliat  It  wai  take  Mom 
loy.il  Amein..i!i  citizens  nf  Puerto  H.can 
oiiljiii  a  rale  ol  pay  they  Imve  receUtd  l(.r 
Son.e  time  and  substitute  iheielor  a  lowtr 
rati-  of  p.iy.  wliiie  at  the  banie  tune  exact ii.g 
C'f  rlie.>-e  w../:kcrs  tlie  banie  caliber  of  woik 
liitl'.e.to  peMonned.  It  is  clear  th.it  inipaii- 
Diei.t  (f  wck^r  morale,  a  pu'-li  by  the  wnrk- 
eis  affccied  to  leave  Puerto  Rico  and  gener- 
ally chaotic  conditions  must  result  .'rem  the 
opeiation  of  such  an  order. 

I  will  appreciate  a  repl>  from  you  mdicatii.g 
11  I  have  correctly  interpreted  the  above- 
mentioned  circular  II  my  interpietatlun  Is 
CoMfCt  I  feel  suie  you  will  wi.«h  to  correct  the 
tbvious  inequities  which  it  creates  lor  loyal 
Puerto  Rtcans  wlio  have  contributed  so  nuu  h 
to  the  success  cf  our  ccuutry's  enfeineriing 
operations  in  the  Antilles. 
Sinceie'.y, 

VlTO    MVRC.^.VTONIO. 
Member  of  Congrrs'! 

War   DEP^RTMENT. 
Wathington.  Norem.ber  6.  194.1. 

Df,\r  Mr   M.\rc.^ntonio:  Your  letter  cf  Oc- 
tober 20.  1943,  addtes«ed  to  the  Secretary  of    i 
War  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply 

We  well  recognize  the  problem  you  have 
raised  and  its  Implications,  yet  upon  restudy 
of  the  circuL'ir  to  which  you  reler.  wc  Had 
the  proper  representation  of  the  facts  are  as 
Indicated  in  the  circular.  Informal  contacts 
wr.h  the  leqal  authorities,  both  within  and 
without  the  War  Department,  confirm  our 
understanding  that  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923  does  not  apply  to  native  Puertr  Ricans 
even  though  tliey  are  citizens  oi  the  United 
States. 

In  order  that  there  shall  be  further  spociflc 
dPCl.=  ion  In  the  matter,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  War  Department  to  setk  an  otHcial  Inter- 
pietation  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, v.e  have  no  other  recourse  than  to  follow 
th  '  law  and  the  regulations  as  they  currently 
exist  and  therefore  the  commanding  officrs 
of  the  War  Department  having  Junt-dicticn  m 
Puerto  Rico  have  the  discretion  as  to  wliat 
to  p.Tv  native  Puerto  Ricans. 
Smceiely  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Kushnick. 
Director  of  Ctiilian  Personnel  and  Jruiinng. 

NOVZMBEB    16,   1943. 
President  Fr.xnklin  D  Roosevelt, 
White  Houic,  Wasfnp.gton.  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr.  President:  I  am  -vriting  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  serious  plight  of  several 
hundred  loyal  Puerto  Rican  employees  of  the 
W'ar  Department  engaged  In  vital  war  woik 
In  Puerto  Rico,  who  are  about  to  have  their 
salaries  reduced  by  War  Department  ordtr 
more  than  25  percent 

Upon  a  ruling  that  nitlvcs  of  Puerto  R.co 
do  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1923,  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  August  27.  1943,  Issued  Civilian  Personnel 
Circular  No.  20,  affecting  the  wages  of  this 
group  of  native  Puerto  Rlcatis  employed  by 
th«  War  Department.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  circular,  this  group  (4  woikers  will  have 
their  salaries  cut  flist  in  the  amount  of  the 
25  percent  differential  allowed  Frdersl  em- 
ployees ouUld*  of  r(/nl!nrn';il  Umi'-d  H'ate*; 
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and  second  In  the  amount  which  command- 
ing cmrers-*of  the  War  Depsrtment  in  Puerto 
Rico  establish  a*  the  difference  tjetwe-.-n  the 
cost  of  living  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Unlle<J 
Stales 

On  October  20  I  wrote  the  BfCretary  of  War 
and  iKiiiued  out  the  folljwing:  'It  is  mi*t 
unlair.  In  my  opinion,  to  fstaUlinh  n  sitiui- 
lloii  where  rmployee*  W(  rkinK  side  by  side. 
doliiR  till?  rnnif  Work,  with  the  same  (ompc- 
tencc  are  jmld  different  wagef  Ihls  is  bound 
to  l>e  the  effect  nr  an  older  diffrientmiiiiif 
p:iy  (Ml  the  ban*  lit  lemdeiue  in  contineiiittl 
01  tffdtorliil  United  biutes.  Moreover,  the 
pjopohal  tk  luithei  harmlul  In  that  it  will 
tHk«'  lium  lo>al  Ameiicnii  citizftj*  of  Puetlu 
Rifan  onum  a  rate  of  pay  they  have  leceived 
for  some  time  and  bUbHtituie  therefor  a  lower 
rate  of  pay,  while  at  the  same  time  exact mg 
of  these  woikeis  the  same  caliber  of  voil; 
hithei  to  perlurmed   ■ 

Replying  to  the.-e  observations  for  the  Sec- 
retary uf  War,  W  H  Kushnick.  Director  of 
Civilian  Personnel  and  Training,  admitted 
the  correctness  oi  tlie  above  analysis,  but  de- 
clared 'In  the  meantime,  however,  wc  have 
no  other  recourse  than  to  follow  the  law  and 
the  regulations  as  they  currently  exist,  and 
thetelore  the  commanding  officers  of  the  War 
Department  having  Jurisdiction  In  Puerto 
Rico  have  discretion  as  to  what  wages  to  pay 
name  Puerto  Ricans  " 

I  suggest,  Mr  President,  that  such  action 
as  outlined  above  on  the  part  of  the  War  De- 
partment, how  ver  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
existing  law,  is  nevertheless  unfair,  unwork- 
able, and  Injurious  to  the  morale  of  these 
several  hundred  Puerto  RIcan  war  workers 
It  Is  lor  these  reasons  that  I  urge  you  to  ex- 
eici.-c  your  war  powers  to  Issue  an  Executive 
ordei  lestorlng  salary  scaler  for  these  wutkeis 
Sincerely, 

VlTO  M.\RCANT0N10. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Chicago  Junior  Association  of  Commerce 
Endorses  Lea  Aviation  Bill,  H.  R. 
3420 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  18,  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lea  aviation  bill,  H.  R. 
3420,  now  pending  on  the  House  Calen- 
dar. I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  contents  of  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  H.  S.  Sedgwick,  pres- 
ident. Junior  Association  of  Commerce, 
of  Chicago.  The  telegram  reads  as 
follows; 

Chicago,  III. 

The  Lea  hill.  H  R  3420,  encourages  the 
develoi)ment  of  civil  and  conrmercial  avia- 
tion to  best  Interests  of  public.  Your  fa- 
vorable consideration  is  respectfully  so- 
licited. 

H    8    Seocwick, 
President,  Junior  A^nociation  of  Commercf. 

NOVEMBtR  9.   1943, 

Tr<  Nil  Honor    f'lC  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
rago.  and  t>ir  hlimhttt  of  the  City  Coun- 
c'l.  Ctty  o'  Cn^cago 
Voir  Chirxgo  Aero  Commission  In  a  meet- 

l/)j(  today  pas<M  d  the  following  revdutlon; 


"Whereas  the  Lea  bill.  H.  R  UX.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Civil  Aeronautlca  Act  of  193a,  Is 
now  pending  In  the  Confresa  of  the  United 
States;    and 

'  WhrresA  the  Chicago  Aero  Commiaalon  be- 
lieving that  the  paaaage  oi  thU  bill  will  Im 
in  the  be*t  Intereats  of  the  development  of 
civil  nviHtK  n  In  the  United  States;  and 

"Whiicas  Chicago,  as  the  avlatlun  center 
cf  ihr  L'nltrd  Btalci,  will  directly  bcneCt 
irom  ilie  growth  of  civil  aviatton'  Therefore 
be  It 

■  HeixiUrA.  That  H  H  S420  »>e  given  favor- 
able coiiildcrution  by  the  City  Cuunrtl  i»f 
the  City  of  C'hirugo  with  a  View  to  Its  en* 
(lofement  by  that  body;  and  be  It  further 

•Hrmlied.  That  Inasmuch  as  this  bill  will 
be  acted  upon  by  Congreas  within  the  neit 
10  days,  that  Immediate  conaideration  of  ihia 
resohiticri  be  given  " 

Re»-pect;ullv   submitted, 

Chicago  Asao  Commikston 
McKKiLL  C.  Meics,  Chainnan. 

the  lea  bill 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  prob- 
ably vote  next  week  on  the  bill  of  Repre- 
sentative CLARiNcf  LiA,  of  CallXornla.  which 
provides  for  revision  of  the  over-all  Federal 
regulations  of  air  transportation.  The  bulk 
of  the  existing  Industry  of  transportation 
by  air  wants  the  bill  passed.  As  the  busi- 
ness has  been  under  rather  comprehensive 
Federal  regulation  since  1B25.  when  there 
was  little  or  nothing  to  regulate,  we  can 
assume  that  there  Is  no  chance  now  for  a 
period  of  real  freedom  of  enterprise,  such 
as  the  automobile  Industry  enjoyed  In  thia 
country  in  its  earlier  years. 

It  may  be  regrettable  that  a  compara- 
tively new  Industry  should  not  only  seek, 
but  apparently  seek  with  great  eagernesa 
to  be  regulated  at  all.  but  nowadays  "free- 
dom" has  ccme  to  mean  relative  Immunity 
from  the  dead  hand  of  statlsm  Therefore. 
after  examining  the  rival  proposals  now  In 
Congress,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Lea  bill,  or  a  measure  of  substan- 
tially the  same  nature,  should  be  passed  now, 
so  that  the  air  lines  and  their  allied  busi- 
nesses and  activities  may  be  properly  squared 
away  for  progress  when  the  war  ends. 

The  air  lines  believe  that  a  law  on  the 
lines  of  the  Lea  bill  would  prove  to  be  a 
more  efTective  safeguard  against  sabotage 
by  complex  and  conflicting  regulations  by 
the  States  than  the  present  Federal  law. 
Air  transport  Is  mostly  interstate  commerce. 
in  the  most  complete  8en.se  of  the  term.  In 
a  trip  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  via 
Pittf^burgh.  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  an 
air  liner  spends  the  following  number  cf 
minutes  In  the  air  over  the  following  States, 
respectively:  New  York,  3;  New  Jersey.  13; 
Pennsylvania.  69;  Ohio.  47;  Indiana,  31;  Mis- 
souri, 48;  Kansas,  54:  Oklahoma,  21;  Texas, 
41;  New  Mexico,  79;  Arizona,  72;  Cali- 
fornia, 54 

We  beUeve  that  such  a  list  speaks  for 
It.self,  In  the  interest  cf  enough  over-all  Fed- 
eral regulations  to  assure  simplicity.  No. 
constitutional  right  of  any  State  can.  of 
course,  be  minimized  by  the  Lea  bill;  but 
unless  Federal  regulation  Is  comprehensive, 
the  number  of  States  listed  above  auggeata 
how  State  regulations  could  t>ecome  burden- 
some to  the  point  of  sabotaging  the  develop- 
ment of  air  transport, 

Tlie  Lea  bill  would  take  the  regulation  of 
air  transprjrt  out  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  place  it  again  under  a  wholly  In- 
dependent body  like  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  regtilatca  the  rall« 
roads  Air  transport  enjoyed  that  form  of 
control  before  President  Rooaerelt's  bill  aim- 
Ing  at  a  general  reorganization  of  the  Oovern« 
ment  was  paseed.  We  believe  that  public 
opinion  will  bark  the  rule  of  air  traneport 
hy   an   Indrpcndent   aif'tnlnded  commU«ion 
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BOt  Intrrlockrd  wltti  unj  dctMrtoocnUl  bu- 
rraucracy.  txptctmilj  amc«  the  reorgmntxkUon 
Uw  hat  proved  to  be  an  ahortive  meaaure 
that  has  effected  no  real  slmpUOcatlon  or 
•ccnotay  of  goreninient. 

The  Lea  hill  provides  for  no  changes  In  the 
reSatkjna  of  surf  area  carrlera  and  air  carriers 
The  presrnt  law.  peaied  In  IMS.  permits  the 
Civil  AerunaDtica  Board  to  authorlae  surface 
carriers  to  get  Into  air  transportation  oiily 
wtwn  such  tcUqn  woiild  not  restrain  com- 
petition. an(3r  when  such  air  services  would 
be  inddcntal  to  the  surfac*  carrier's  main 
cperaOona.  Wa  believe  that  aoch  aafeguards 
are  iMceaaary  for  air  transport  In  its  present 
formative  stafea. 

There  is  a  long  acroU  of  unforttinate  his- 
tory in  railroad  ventures  Into  river  steam- 
boaUni;.  canal  control,  coaatal  shipping,  and 
even  trolley  operations.  In  the  heyday  of  the 
"Interurban"  electric  railroad.  While  here 
end  tbera  a  railroad  like  the  New  Haven 
came  near  to  developing  Into  a  general  trans- 
portation agency,  too  often  the  auxiliary 
railroad-owned  service  mainly  acted  as  a  bar 
to  cumpetltlve  capital.  At  the  same  time 
the  railroads  were  extremely  laggard  In  pro- 
moting overseas  ship  lines  as  feeders  for 
their  import  and  export  trade.  With  the 
great  decline  of  foreign  financial  InfluetKse 
In  American  railroads  due  to  the  war.  w« 
wonder  If  our  railroads  will  overcome  tradi- 
tion stifBciently  to  overcome  their  apparent 
allergy  to  blue  waterT 


Whj  Hall  StMudi  Out 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AUCAjnaa 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  18,  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
George  Morris: 

WHT  HULL  RAMOS  OtTT 

(By  George  llorrls) 

WAaHTMCTON.  November  14. — It  was  by  no 
strange  coincidence  or  spectacular  Incident 
that  caused  Secretary  of  State  Hull  to  re- 
ceive the  larfter  share  of  credit  for  the  suc- 
cesa  of  the  Moscow  Conference.  The  uni- 
versal acclaim,  grudging  In  only  a  few  In- 
BtAnces  In  this  country,  was  natural.  He 
aet  out  on  an  expedition  Involving  as  many 
elements  for  failure  as  for  success,  and  re- 
turned after  having  accomplished  more  than 
his  most  enthusiastic  supporters  expected  or 
imaginrd. 

Part  of  the  acclaim  he  received  upon  re- 
turn was.  of^course.  a  tribute  to  a  statesman 
who  deserves  and  holds  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  the  American  people,  who  would 
have  paid  tribute  to  him  even  If  the  achieve- 
ment had  been  considerably  abort  of  what 
was  aocoraplished. 

No  such  sentiment  actuated  the  Russian 
and  Brttuh  repreaentatlvea  at  the  confer- 
ence They  conceded  Its  suecesa  to  Secre- 
tary Hull  simply  because  he  deserved  It.  and 
In  fainiesa  there  was  no  dispoalticn  to  with- 
held credit  from  one  to  whcna  credit  was  due. 

The  underlying  reason  for  the  success  of 
the  Moscow  Ocnference  was  that  SecreUry 
BuU  began  wcrking  ou  plans  for  the  confer- 
ence a  year  and  a  half  ago.  when  neither 
Britain  nor  Moscow  conaldered  even  a  con- 
ference possible,  much  less  success  and  unan- 
Unoua  agreement.    Sucli  things  are  not  the 


Immediate  result  of  Inspiration  or  decision 
Uuit  they  would  Ise  a  good  thing. 

Beeretary  Hull  began  a  cautious  approach 
to  his  objective  inaiiy  months  ago.  necessi- 
tating long.  Involved,  and  at  times  discourag- 
ing, negotiations.  True  to  character,  wht  n 
be  welglied  all  the  Issues,  favorable  and  un- 
faicrable,  and  dendcd  a  confcrenoe  was  es- 
aecitlal  to  continuing  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war  and  a  permanent  post-war  peace. 
he  permitted  nottilng  to  stand  In  the  way  c>f 
bringing  the  conftrenoe  about  and  laying  the 
grcund  work  for  Its  success. 

A  sidelight  on  the  Moscow  Conference 
which  might  hav«»  Inspired  confld<»nce  could 
have  been  gained  from  consideration  of  a 
fev;  of  his  outstanding  achievements  In  the 
field  of  foreign  rtlatlons.  The  first  notable 
siMxeaa  waa  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing 
a  negotiation  of  trade  agreements,  which 
displaced  the  Did  lo(i;rollin(?  legislative 
mfthod  of  dealing  with  tanffp,  a  system 
dominated  about  equally  by  industrial  buc- 
caneera  and  labor  racketeers. 

iDf  equal  Impoitance  at  the  time,  and  rf 
vital  Importance  as  developed  in  the  war 
emergencv,  was  the  Good  Neighbor  policy. 
originated  by  S«'cretary  Hull,  fostered  by 
him.  and  accepted  by  the  countries  of  the 
Wt-stern  Hemisphere  mainly  because  they  be- 
lieved In  Secretary  Hull's  honesty  and  In- 
te(;rlty. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
an  expression  of  congressional  confidence  In 
Se-cretary  Hull  Just  as  the  success  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy  waa  a  tribute  to  the  man. 
History  doea  not  record  where  any  other 
official  has  accomplished  so  much  or  gained 
ao  many  concessions  as  a  result  of  absolute 
confidence  In  the  Individual. 

:rn  the  face  of  what  Secretary  Hull  has 
accomplished  for  the  country  and  the  crci'it 
he  is  to  the  administration,  which  other- 
wliK  baa  bad  IltMe  claim  upon  the  respect 
or  confidence  of  the  country,  there  has 
sctircely  been  a  time  when  some  of  the 
hatchet  men  of  the  palace  guard,  supported 
by  numerous  writers  and  radio  cuauuenta- 
toi^,  have  net  been  endea"cring  to  force 
Secretary  Hull's  resignation,  on  the  sufpl- 
clon  that  he  Is  not  entirely  sympathet.c 
with  the  New  Deal  Ideology  for  revolution- 
izing the  country. 

What  Secretary  Hull  thinks  of  the  man- 
agement and  jxjllcy  of  foreign  affairs  is  well 
known,  because  bis  policy  is  a  matter  of 
public  record.  Tliat  Is  his  portfolio,  and  he 
sticks  to  It  and  o]3erates  courageously,  open- 
ly, and  aboveboaid.  What  he  thinks  of  the 
New  Deal  domestic  policy  Is  known  only  to 
hhnself.  If  he  has  thought  of  it.  as  he  prob- 
ably haa,  but,  being  outside  of  his  province. 
he  has  remained  aloof  and  concentrated 
upon  tbe  respona.blllties  that  belong  to  him 

"irhe  New  Deal  conception  of  a  true  New 
Dealer  la  Mr.  Juatlce  Frankfurter,  who  is  pre- 
su:3ied  to  meddle  with  many  things  that  do 
not  concern  him.  and  Harry  Hopkins,  who 
wields  a  hea^-y  hand  in  the  Gjvernmeut 
wl  h  no  official  responsibility. 

While  Secretary  Hull  has  accomplished  more 
tn  his  department  than  any  predecessor,  his 
critics  are  constantly  complaining  that  he  Is 
nor  a  career  diplomat.  He  has  been  lawyer, 
judge.  Memtier  of  the  House  and  Senate,  au- 
thor of  the  income-tax  law.  and  recr.cr.i/ed 
Bs  the  foremost  authority  en  tarllT  and  taxa- 
tlcn.  His  record  and  experience  are  un- 
excelled, and  his  achievements  as  Secretary  of 
Suite   without   parallel 

When  he  decided  to  attend  the  Moscow 
Conference,  his  critics  finally  were  reduced  to 
relying  solely  open  the  charge  that  he  had 
never  ridden  In  an  airplane.  Now  that  he 
has  returned  aafe:y  by  plane  to  the  acclaim 
of  the  world,  one  can  only  wait  with  patience 
Uu!  next  point  of  attack. 


I'  was  typical  of  Secretary  Hull  that  he 
sh(  u;d  hiive  been  bewildered  and  somewhat 
en-.harras.sed  when  he  was  met  upon  his  re- 
turn by  the  President,  a  large  congressionai 
dele«tttioii,  and  a  crowd  of  admirers  who 
E.itliered  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  Is  accus- 
tomed u>  doing  the  Job  he  sets  out  to  do, 
and  to  do  it  well  he  considers  no  more  than 
rea6<.nable  expectation. 

The  modest  man  from  the  hills  of  Ten- 
nessee, whose  preparation  for  statecraft  was  In 
the  shade  of  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cuiuberland  River,  has  had  few  diversions  and 
dfvoted  many  years  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  questions  concirning  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  The  world  Is  beginning  to  appre- 
cia'e  the  qualities  of  the  man  whose  friends 
have  Icng  recognized  them  and  wished  for 
the  dny  when  ail  the  people  would  l^uow  him 
as  ihcy  do. 


President  Roosevelt  Repudiates  the 
Lindsay  Warren  Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  18,  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  m\ 
remarks.  I  include  herein  an  exchange  ol 
correspondence  between  myself  anc. 
White  House  ofScials  on  the  recent  rulinp 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  affecting  the  operation  of  the  P 
E.  P.  C.  The  F.  E.  P.  C.  has  begun  tc 
make  a  marked  contribution  to  full  uti- 
lization of  America's  manpoiicer  in  our 
war  effort.  For  this  reason  I  am  sure 
the  forthright  statement  of  the  President 
wiJl  be  welcomed  by  all  who  wish  to  see  a 
speedy  victory.  At  the  same  time  the 
ruling  of  Mr.  Warren  makes  clear  the 
need  for  Iccislation  establishing  a  per- 
manent F.  E.  P.  C.  This  is  the  reason 
why  at  this  time  I  am  pushing  for  action 
on  my  bill,  H.  R.  1732,  to  accomplish  that 
result  and  why  I  have  today  filed  a  dis- 
charge petition  to  bring  my  bill  to  a  vote 

The  correspondence  follows: 

October  30,  1943. 
President  PnANKLfN  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  WhUe  Houft.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  PREsiDEivrr:  On  October  7,  1943 
Mr  Undsay  C.  Warren,  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  In  a  ruling  furnished 
Ju'stlce  James  Byrnes,  liaison  officer  of  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management,  held  that 
the  failure  of  a  Government  agency  to  in- 
clude in  a  contract  with  a  nongovernmental 
contractor  a  provision  against  dlscrimlna- 
ticn  in  rmplcyment  as  set  forth  In  your 
Executive  Order  9346  will  not  render  such 
contract  void  or  preclude  payments  under 
such  contract  On  October  16.  pursuant  tc 
this  opinion  the  Director  of  the  Division  oi 
Central  Adni:ni5trat;ve  8er\-ices  sent  out  e 
directive  Ui  his  field  agents  Informing  them 
of  this  ruling.  He  also,  suheequent  to  this 
ru!::;g.  entered  into  contracts  with  certain 
firms  eliminating  from  such  contracts  any 
pre  visions  sxich  as  are  prescribed  by  your 
Executive   Order    9348 

It  is  clear  that  as  a  refult  of  the  actions  of 
the  Director  of  the  EMvUicn  of  Central  Ad- 
ministrative Services — an  acency  of  the  exec- 
UUve  branch  of  the  Federal  Goveronoent  re- 
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pponslble  to  ycu — the  stated  objectives  of 
your  E.xecutlve  Order  9346  have  been  vitiated 
Fii  far  as  the  contracts  above  mentioned  are 
concerned.  Moieover  the  ruling  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  tlireatens  to  destroy  much  of 
the  effectiveness  cf  your  Committee  on  Fair 
L'n.pl'iyment  Practices,  whose  essentiality  to 
c  ui  war  effort  you  so  clearly  described  in  your 
recent  letter  to  Mr.  Malcolm  Ross,  appoint- 
Ir^  him  ch.T.ni-.an  of  the  Committee. 

i  ani  prcfour.dly  disturbed  at  the  effect 
which  this  recent  development  m  the  matter 
of  tnir  cniploymert  practices  will  have  upon 
the  problem  cf  the  wartime  morale  of  minor- 
ity t;roups  and  of  Ju'.l  emj^lcymcnt  and  uiili- 
eallcn  at  hi^he.'t  .skills  of  all  American  work- 
er?, as  a  vital  prerequisite  to  Mctory. 

1  respectfully  suegcst  to  you  that  while 
you  have  no  p;  wer  to  lemove  the  Ccmptroller 
General  for  hl«  distinct  disservice  to  our  war 
erTOit.  it  does  lie  within  your  power  to  order 
every  coiitrart'.i  »  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  t.i  enter  into  a  contract  with 
miy  pers m,  persons,  or  firm  which  refuses  to 
accept  the  uondiscrimlnation  provisions  of 
E.icecutive  Order  9346  in  such  contract  By 
tiklng  such  action  you  can  lesttire  the  effec- 
tive!.e.-^s  of  your  Executive  order  and  guaran- 
tee the  attainment  of  its  objectives  cf  full 
iitili.'ation  of  American  manix>wer  for  our 
var  effort. 

If.  as  even  the  Comptroller  General  stig- 
gcots  in  his  opinion,  the  number  ol  con- 
cerns who  would  refuse  to  enter  into  such 
foinracts  is  negligible.  I  again  suggest  re- 
spectfully that  it  is  within  your  wartime 
powers  to  establish  Government  control  of 
ruch  rccalriti  An*.  ur.-Amencan  concerns  In 
the  interest  ot  the  w.ir  effort 

I  urge  upon  ycu  the  justice  of  the  sugges- 
tion* made  in  this  letter  and  the  high  seri- 
ou.-^ness  of  the  situation  created  by  the  action 
of  the  Complroller  General  and  by  the  sub- 
Biquent  actunii  of  your  suboidir.ate,  the  Dl- 
lecicr  of  tlie  DiviJicn  of  Central  Administra- 
tive Services  I  Join  with  others  in  urging 
you  to  take  th^/e  steps  In  order  to  preserve 
the  effectiveness  of  your  own  Executive  order. 
Si  lie  rely, 

VirO    M^RCA.N'TOMO. 

Om^F  OF  W.\R  Mobilization. 
iVa.«'iT»!pfo?i,  November  10.  1941 

Hon      VlTO    M\RC.^NTONIO. 

I'n-.tcd  Sta'c:  House  of  Representatives, 
Was'r'jgton.  D.  C. 
De.\r  Sir:  .\t  the  request  of  the  President, 
I  am  r.cknowlcdglng  yoiu  communication 
with  reference  to  the  opinion  rendered  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  including  in  Government  contracts 
a  provision  obligating  the  contractor  not  to 
discriminate  acainst  employees  or  applicants 
lor  employment  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin,  and  requiring  a  similar 
provision  in  all  subcontracts. 

On  November  5  the  President  issued  a  di- 
rective  making   mandatory   the   inclusion   of 
puch   a   provision   in   Government   contracts. 
A  copy  of  his  direccive  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely    yours. 

J.\MEs  J    Byrnes. 

Director. 

NO\TMBEK    5,    1943 

Hon    FRANcrs  BiDnLE. 

The    Attc-rtr-/    General, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Deak  Mr.  Attorney  General:  You  have 
brought  to  my  attention  the  Comptroller 
General's  opinion  holding  that  Executive 
Order  9346  is  directive  only  and  not  manda- 
tory in  requiring  Insertion  In  all  Govern- 
ment contracts  of  a  provision  obligating  the 
contractor  not  to  discriminate  against  any 
employee  or  spplicant  for  employment  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin; 
ana  requiring  the  contractor  to  include  sim- 


ilar contractual   provlslona  in   all   sub-con« 
tracts. 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  reiterate  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Executive  order,  namely, 
that  the  prosecution  of  the  war  demands 
that  we  utilize  fully  all  available  manpower, 
and  that  the  discrimination  by  war  Indus- 
tries against  persons  for  any  of  the  re.asons 
named  in  the  order  is  detrimental  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  Is  opposed  to  our 
national  democratic  purposes. 

I  realize  the  he.situncy  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  withhold  payments  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  in  which  these  provisions 
have  not  been  included  where  there  Is  doubt 
p  to  whether  the  order  Is  mandatory.  I 
therefore  wish  to  make  It  perfectly  clear 
that  these  provisions  are  mandatory  and 
shouk'  be  Incorporated  in  all  Government 
CO.' tracts.  The  order  should  be  so  con- 
strued by  all  Government  contracting  agen- 
c.ts. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

FY.ANKMN  D   Roosevelt. 


Advisory  Boa|f)  on  Ju<t  Compensation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or   VIRCINLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  18,  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
lananimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  on 
the  subject  of  Executive  Order  9387  and 
ask  permission  to  include  that  order  in 
my  remarks. 

The  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  on  November  4,  1943, 
postponed  further  consideration  of  H.  R 
2731.  Previously  Executive  Order  9387 
established  an  Advisory  Board  on  Just 
Compensation,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers; Judge  Learned  Hand.  Judge  John 
J.  Parker,  and  Judge  Joseph  C.  Hutche- 
son.  Jr.  The  Board,  in  the  Executive 
order,  is  directed,  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
to  establish  fair  and  equitable  standards, 
rules,  and  formulas  of  general  applica- 
bility for  the  guidance  of  the  War 
Sh.'pping  Administration  in  determining 
the  just  compensation  of  all  vessels 
requisitioned,  purchased,  chartered,  or 
insured  by  the  Administration.  It  was 
provided  that  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, in  determining  the  amount 
of  just  compensation  for  each  vessel, 
should  be  guided  by  the  general  stand- 
ards, rules,  and  formulas  established  by 
the  Board.  The  full  text  of  the 
Executive  order  is  as  follows: 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  NO.  9387 — ESTABLISHING  AM 
AD\^SORY  BOARD  ON  JUST  COMPENSATION  AND 
PRESCRIBING   ITS  FrNCTIONS 

The  War  Shipping  Administration  was  es- 
tablished to  Insure  the  fullest  utilization  of 
our  shipping  facilities  for  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  Substantially  all  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  merchant  marine, 
Including  many  fishing  boats  and  other  small 
craft,  have  been  requisitioned  by  the  United 
States  through  the  Administrator,  War  Ship- 


ping Administration.  In  toma  cams  tbia 
requisition  waa  only  of  tbe  tua  of  the  vaaMl. 
In  others  It  Included  full  title.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  Just  compensation  which 
the  United  States  Is  required  to  pay  under 
applicable  statutes,  numerous  questions  of 
fact  and  law  must  be  solved.  By  obtaining 
guidance  In  these  mstters.  the  operations  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  and  the  determination  cf 
the  proper  compensation  to  be  paid  for  Indi- 
vidual ves.'^els  will  be  more  speetllly  accom- 
plished 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
statutes,  and  particularly  by  the  First  War 
Powers  Act.  1941,  as  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  it  Is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  board,  to 
be  known  as  the  Advisory  Board  on  Just  Com- 
pensaiicn  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Board  i .  whose  composition,  powers,  function*, 
and  re.eponsibllitles  are  defined  herein. 

a  The  Board  shall  consist  of  the  following 
members:  Judge  Learned  Hand,  Judge  John 
J  Parker,  and  Judge  Joseph  C.  Huuheson.  Jr 
The  members  ol  the  Board  shall  strve  for  a 
period  of  3  months  or  lor  such  lesser  period 
of  time  as  may  be  lequlred  for  the  completion 
of  the  functions  of  the  Board  as  set  forth  In 
paragraph  4  of  this  order. 

3.  The  Board  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  with  such  pro- 
fessional, technical,  clerical.  f^tenoRraphlc. 
and  other  personnel  as  may  be  selectad  by 
the  Board  to  atisist  it  In  cairylng  out  Ita 
functions 

4.  The  Board.  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  establish 
fair  and  equitable  standards,  rules  and  for- 
mulae of  general  applicability  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  War  Shipping  Admlnifctratlon  In 
determining  the  Just  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  all  vessels  requisitioned,  purchaacd, 
chartered  or  insured  by  the  Administration. 
The  Board  may  prescribe  such  rules,  regula- 
tions and  procedures  as  it  deems  neceaaary  or 
advLsable  In  carrying  out  its  functions. 

5.  In  determining  the  amount  of  Just  com- 
pensation which  should  be  paid  for  each  ves- 
.sel.  the  War  Shipping  Administration  will  be 
guided  by  the  general  standards,  rules,  and 
formulae  established  by  the  Board 

Feanklin  D.  Roocevelt. 
Thx  White  House.  October  IS,  1943 

During  the  past  year.  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public  have  learned 
repeatedly  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
developed  in  the  administration  of  the 
merchant-marine  laws  and  particularly 
in  the  determination  of  Just  compensa- 
tion under  section  902  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  These  difficulties 
have  arisen  from  various  causes,  partly 
Interpretations  by  various  agencies, 
partly  administrative,  and  partly  fac- 
tual. Because  of  the  conflict  of  laws 
and  diverse  conclusions  of  facts  by  sev- 
eral agencies,  we  have  been  confronted 
with  a  complete  break-down  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  compensating  shipowners, 
large  and  small,  for  vessels  requisitioned, 
purchased,  or  insured  by  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  war  ef- 
fort. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  me  in  or- 
der that  all  aspects  of  the  question  of 
just  compensation  might  be  examined 
and  considered.  A  painstaking  analy- 
sis and  study  of  the  entire  question  has 
been  made,  the  results  of  which  may  be 
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found  In  Committee  Document  20,  pre- 
pared for  use  0/  the  committee  In  con- 
nection with  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  2731. 
The  action  of  the  President  in  creat- 
Inc;  the  Advisory  Board  on  Just  Com- 
pensation and  the  procedure  contem- 
plated In  connection  therewith  should 
provide  a  speedy  remedy  of  the  diffl- 
culties  in  a  manner  that  should  elimi- 
nate the  Issue  from  unwarranted  criti- 
cism or  controversy.  The  Executive  or- 
der left  no  need  for  IcRislative  action 
at  this  time  and  the  bill  was  therefore 
indefinitely  pastponed. 

The  President  has  appointed  to  the 
Board  three  outstanding  Jurists  possess- 
ing unexcelled  qualifications  for  the  as- 
s  gncd  task — Judge  Learned  Hand,  Judge 
John  J.  Parker,  and  Judge  Joseph  C. 
Hutcheson.  Jr.  Under  the  Constitution 
Ju«t  compensation  Is  ultimately  a  ques- 
tion for  Judicial  determination,  and  no 
action  by  Congress  or  by  an  administra- 
tive agency  can  deprive  owners  of  prop- 
erty of  Just  compensation  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  fWth  amendment. 
It  Is,  therefore,  entirely  fitting  and  proper 
that  a  determination  of  this  question  be 
made  by  three  Jurists  of  such  outstand- 
ing attainment  and  prestige.  All  mem- 
bers of  this  Board  are  free  of  any  partisan 
or  personal  connection  with  any  contro- 
versy regarding  the  interpretation  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  Their  han- 
dling of  the  problem  will  maintain  any 
such  controversy  on  a  high  plane  of  fair 
and  equitable  determination.  The  three 
jurists  who  have  consented  to  serve  in 
this  capacity  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
commendation  for  assuming  these  ardu- 
oiis  duties  while  maintaining  the  heavy 
burden  of  their  ordinary  judicial  func- 
tions. I  am  confident  that  the  deter- 
mmatlon  reached  by  these  jurists  will  be 
generally  acceptable  and  will  aid  ma- 
terially to  a  speedy  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

A  brief  review  of  the  basic  facts  relat- 
ing to  this  problem  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  Congress. 

Prior  to  December  7,  1941.  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Unitfd  States,  by  various 
statutes,  granted  sweeping  authority  to 
the  Maritime  Commission— which  au- 
thority, by  Executive  Order  9054.  was 
transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
Istratlon—to  requisition,  purchase,  char- 
ter, and  Insure  the  merchant  fleet  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  902  (a>  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1926.  as  amended,  authorizes 
the  requisition  of  any  vessel  or  other 
watercraft  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  during  a  national  emer- 
gency and  directs  that  the  owner  be  paid 
Just  compensation  for  the  property  taken 
or  the  use  thereof  "but  in  no  case  .shall 
the  value  of  the  property  taken  or  used 
be  deemed  enhanced  by  the  causes  ne- 
cessitating the  taking  or  use."  The 
quoted  phrase  above  is  known  as  the 
enhancement  clause  of  section  902  (a>. 
Subsequently.  Congress — by  Public  Law 
101.  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  approved 
June  6, 1941 — authorized  the  purciiase  or 
cliarter  of  any  United  States  or  foreign 
vessel  suitable  for  transportation  of  the 
tcnign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
The  so-called  enhancement  clause 
Q  loted  above  is  not  apphcable  in  such 
Ukses. 


Under  title  IT  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  provide  marine 
and  war-risk  Insurance  "in  accordance 
with  commerciiil  practice,"  no  reference 
biing  made  to  the  so-called  enhance- 
ment clause,  v/hich  therefore  is  inap- 
plicable to  the<yi  insurance  activities. 

During  the  present  war  practically  the 
entire  merchant  fleet  of  the  TTnitcd 
States,  including  more  than  2.500  .'^mall 
vessels,  have  been  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  most  instances  the  Admin- 
istrator, War  Shipping  Administration, 
has  acted  for  the  United  States  in  acquir- 
ing either  the  use  or  the  title  to  these 
vt'ssek. 

On  November  28, 1942,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  s'atod  his 
opinion  as  to  the  meaninu:  of  .<;(^ction 
902  (a>  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  The  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General  is  set  forth  in  full  in  Document 
No.  20  at  page  124.  Pollo\\in;?  receipt 
o;f  this  opinion  which  in  substance 
would  require  that  the  ^ust  compen.sa- 
tion  payable  to  shipo\vner.s,  regardless 
of  the  time  o:f  the  requisition  by  the 
United  States,  be  measured  by  the  value 
o:'  the  vessel  on  September  8.  1939.  ad- 
justed to  reflect  subsequent  increase  in 
values  not  directly  caused  by  the  emer- 
gency, the  Administrator  withheld  cer- 
tain payments  to  shipowners.  (S-e 
Committee  EKxiiment  No.  20,  page  129 
et  seq.) 

The  Comptroller  General's  ruling  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  section 
902  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
became  eCTective  when  the  President  de- 
clared a  limite<l  emergency  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1939.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Comptroller  General  is  in  error.  I  am 
convinced  that  section  902  did  not  be- 
come effective  until  the  President  de- 
clared an  unlimited  emergency  on  May 
27,  1941.  The  House  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  has  recommended  and  re- 
ported legislation,  and  the  Congress  has 
legislated,  in  a  manner  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  Comptroller  General's 
assumptions  under  section  902  and  as 
more  fully  set  forth  in  the  communica- 
tion from  the  Administrator  to  the 
Comptroller  General  found  on  pace  133 
of  Committee  Document  No.  20  and  par- 
ticularly pages  138  through  142  thereof. 
Tlnese  views  are  also  supported  by  former 
Attorney  Gene:-al  William  D.  Mitchell, 
w  aose  opinion,  dated  February  11.  1943, 
may  be  foimd  on  page  1^4  of  Committee 
Dtxument  No.  20. 

Based  upon  diligent,  careful  study  and 
research  of  all  the  hearings,  britfs.  and 
decisions  submitted  In  connection  with 
the  problem  cf  "just  compensation," 
m;iny  of  which  [  have  read  repeatedly  in 
ar.  effort  to  reach  a  concIus;on  which 
would  reconcile  present  legislation  with 
exi.-ting  provisiDns  of  the  Constitution. 
deal  justice  to  all  concerned  and  break 
the  deadlock  existing  from  confuctint; 
opinions  in  the  present  problem,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  procedure  prescribed 
and  agencies  provided  by  Executive  Or- 
der No.  9387,  will  accompIi.<;h  the  results 
sought  by  me  more  quickly  and  more 
completely  than  any  other  method  that 
I  can  conceive  of  or  that  has  b'^en  sug- 
gested by  any  individual  or  source.  I 
have  given  so  many  weeks  of  hard  work 


to  an  effort  to  solve  these  problems,  an>l 
I  have  been  so  close  to  all  of  this  legisla  - 
tion  from  its  earliest  stages  and  I  am  s ) 
convinced  that  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee is  the  best  possible  under  all  th  j 
circumstances,  that  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  state  my  conclusions  to  the  House. 

In  any  event,  shipowners  whose  vessels 
have  been  requisitioned  are  not  pre- 
cluded from  pursuing  all  their  legal  an  1 
constitutional  rights  in  the  courts.  Witii 
re.spect  to  determinations  of  just  com- 
pensation in  particular  cases,  if  there  ai  e 
any  cases  uhere  the  Board  rulings  indi- 
cate that  the  awards  previously  mad 3 
are  not  in  accordance  with  their  under - 
.standing  of  section  902,  I  am  sure  the 
Administrator  will  take  proper  action  tj 
make  the  necessary  adjustments.  As  t) 
the  purely  legal  questions  I  feel  that  thj 
opinion  of  the  eminent  jurists  on  thij 
Board  should  be  accepted  by  the  Con- 
gres.^  and  others  as  authoiitative  expres- 
sions of  law  by  persons  most  qualified  t.) 
pass  on  such  issues. 

Whatever  the  meaning  of  the  en- 
hancement clause  may  be,  it  has  been 
used  with  salutary  effect  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  achieve  gradual  reductions  in 
rate*;  and  values  paid  by  the  Government 
for  vessels  requisitioned,  chartered,  br 
insured.  The  action  of  the  Congress  in 
inserting  the  clause  can  therefore  b'j 
credited  with  substantial  assistance  in 
achieving  the  present  level  of  rates  and 
values,  which  are  extremely  moderat-j 
when  contrasted  with  the  rates  and 
values  prevailing  prior  to  our  entranc* 
in  the  present  war.  When  contraste<l 
with  rates  paid  by  the  Government,  un- 
der court  decisions,  during  the  Firs; 
World  War,  the  beneficial  effect  of  tht* 
clause  and  the  reasonableness  of  value; 
determined  by  the  Administrator  there- 
under becomes  even  more  apparent — ret 
Committee  Document  No.  20,  page  38ti 
and  following. 

Implementing  the  creation  of  the 
Board,  the  Administrator  has  taken  tem- 
porary steps  as  set  forth  in  his  notico 
to  own^^rs  of  vessels  purchased,  char- 
tered, or  requisitioned  for  use  or  for  titlo 
by  the  War  Shipping  Administration,  al. 
of  which  has  been  reported  to  my  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  extreme  financial 
distre.ss    that    might    have    resulted    iri 
n'-any  situations  because  of  th»  existenci:' 
of  conflicto.    I  understand  that,  so  fai' 
a.s  possible,  the  Administrator  has  beci. 
able  to  apply  sufficient  relief  in  ordei- 
to  avoid  serious  financial  consequence;; 
in  many  cases.    Ihe  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministrator is  subject  only  to  limited  re- 
view by  the  General  Accounting  OSce. 
Wi^.ere    t!ie    Comptroller   General    feel.:; 
that  the  Administrator  has  tailed  to  ap- 
ply law  correctly,  his  function  is  to  re- 
port sucli  action  to  Congress  for  appro- 
priate review  and  consideration.     Tnc 
duty  of  acting,  if  action  is  required,  is 
then    for    Congress    to    determine.     Ir 
choosing    to    observe    the    Comptrcllpr 
Grneral's  opinion  of  November  28,  1942, 
as     a     precautionary     m.easure,     ever, 
though  tlie  opinion  was  not  legally  bind- 
ing   upon    him    instead    of    proceedinc 
without  regard  to  that  opinion,  the  Ad- 
mini-^trator  exercised  wise  administra- 
tive discretion  and  permitted  an  orderly, 
careful,  and  deliberate  evaluation  of  alJ. 
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the  factors  involved  in  this  complicated 
problem,  and  a  calm  and  peaceful  dis- 
position. This  is  in  the  interest  of  ship- 
owners as  well  as  the  Government. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Administrator, 
the  Comptroller  General,  their  staffs, 
and  counsel  for  their  persistent  and  con- 
tinued efforts  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
solution  which  would  do  justice  to  all 
and  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  I  know  of 
my  own  knowledge  that  the  Administra- 
tor and  his  staff  have  labored  ceaselessly 
during  the  past  year  in  an  effort  to  find 
a  solution  for  this  difficulty  which  would 
both  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  would  provide  an  equitable 
solution  for  the  owners.  I  believe  that 
the  action  which  the  Administrator  has 
taken  on  the  advice  of  his  counsel  was 
consistent  only  w;th  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  merchant 
marine. 


Supervision  of  Business  of  Fire-insurance 
Companies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
two  bills.  H.  R.  3269  and  H.  R.  3270,  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. They  concern  the  supervision  of 
bu>iness  carried  on  throughout  the 
United  States  by  fire-insurance  com- 
panies. This  business  has  been  con- 
trolled for  many  decades  by  insurance 
commissioners  of  the  several  States. 
Persons  who  are  interested  in  the  proper 
division  of  activities  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  and  persons 
who  are  interested  In  the  fire-Insurance 
business  have  written  to  me  a  great  many 
letters  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  interested  in  the  argument 
and  material  set  forth  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents in  a  letter  which  I  have  recently 
received  from  him.  For  that  reason  I 
am  inserting  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  order  that  you  may  be  familiar 
with  the  purposes  of  this  legislation 
which  has  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  taken  up  in  the  House  with- 
in a  very  short  time.  The  letter  is  as 
follows: 

BEN  ATI  BILL    1362    AND   HOrSE   BILLS   H     R.    3269 
AND    H.    R.    3270 

Hon   Charles  R.  Clason. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D  C: 

These  identical  bUIs  are  to  affirm  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  that  the  regulation  of  the 
business  of  insurance  remain  within  the 
control  of  the  several  States  and  that  the 
acts  of  July  2,  1890.  and  October  15.  1914.  as 
amended,  be  not  applicable  to  that  business. 

As  one  who  is  vitally  Interested  in  this 
Bubject,  I  am  hopeful  that  ycu  will  giv<» 
your  powerful  support  to  the  enactment  of 
these  bills. 

Those  of  us  who  are  connected  with  in- 
surance are  deeply  concerned  by  the  recent 
attempts  to  apply  the  Federal  antitrust  laws 


to  the  flire  insurance  business.  Those  at- 
tempts Involve  the  rights  of  the  States,  the 
will  of  Congress  and  the  orderly  conduct  of 
a  bus.ness  built  for  years  to  conform  to 
detailed  regulation  by  the  States,  a  business 
largely  conducted  by  thousands  of  local 
agents. 

May  I  remind  you  briefly  of  certain  im- 
portant facts  regarding  the  regulatl*^  of 
in.«urance: 

1  For  over  75  years  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  repeatedly  held  that 
Insurance   may  be  regulated   by  the  States. 

2  For  over  90  years  insurance  has  bren 
regulated  by  the  States,  each  acting  to  meet 
local  conditions  and  each  as  it  deems  best 
for  its  citizens.  (The  impression  in  unln- 
f'lrmcd  quarters  that  insurance  is  not  reg- 
ulated is  grossly  false  ) 

3  State  regulation  began  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  Federal  antitrust  laws,  and  con- 
gressional history  strongly  Indicates  that 
Congress  never  intended  such  laws  to  apply 
to  insurance. 

4.  The  average  fire-insurance  rate  In  the 
United  States  was  »1.10  per  HOC  In  1910; 
in  1942  it  was  61  cents  per  «100.  In  a 
little  over  30  years  rates  have  b.^cn  re- 
duced more  than  40  percent  and  these  re- 
sults have  been  brought  about  under  State 
laws. 

5.  As  regards  pre.>^ent  State  regulations, 
let  me  point  out  that — 

(ai  Every  State  requires  a  license  as  a 
prerequisite  to  engaging  In  fire-insurance 
underwriting. 

(b)  Every  State  has  requirements  aimed 
at  maintaining  the  solvency  of  the  file-in- 
surance companies  licensed  by  it. 

(c)  Every  State  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
voke or  refuse  any  license  granted  by  it. 

(d)  Twenty-seven  States  provide  by  stat- 
ute for  rating  bureaus.  Only  2  States,  Ne- 
braska and  Iowa,  prohibit  them. 

(e)  Twenty  States  provide  that  the  rates 
used  by  the  fire-insurance  companies  be  filed 
with  State  insurance  departments. 

(f)  In  19  States  fire-insurance  companies 
may  not  deviate  from  the  rales  promulgated 
by  the  rating  bureaus,  unless  a  formal  devia- 
tion Is  filed  with  or  approved  by  the  State 
Insurance  department. 

(g)  In  all  States  comprehensive  exhibits  of 
the  details  of  operations,  including  profit- 
and-loss  computations,  are  required  to  be 
filed  annually. 

(h)  In  addition,  expert  auditors  employed 
by  the  States  critically  and  in  great  detail 
periodically  examine  the  financial  condition 
of  every  flie-insurance  company  authorized  to 
do  business  in  the  respective  States. 

(1)  The  States  have  shown  great  Interest 
In  encouraging  uniform  fire-insurance  rates 
through  antlrebate  and  antidiscrimination 
statutes.  At  the  present  time  43  States  pro- 
hibit rebating  or  giving  an  assured  any  ad- 
vantage not  specified  in  the  policy.  Thirty- 
six  States  forbid  the  making  of  any  rate 
which  designates  unfairly  between  risks  in 
the  application  of  like  charges  and  credits  and 
between  risks  of  essentially  the  same  hazards. 

Ycu  can.  therefore,  see  that  State  regulation 
Is. directed  at  controlling  competition  and 
preventing  unfair  discrimination.  It  alms  at 
uniform  and  equal  treatment  for  equal 
hazards. 

6  In  August  1942.  the  Federal  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  se- 
cured an  indictment  in  the  District  Court  of 
Atlanta,  Ga..  against  the  insurance  com- 
panies, charning  the  defendants  with  violat- 
ing Federal  antitru.5t  laws.  A  year  later,  the 
district  court  In  Atlanta  announced  that  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  did  not  apply  to  In- 
sur.iuce  and  dismls.sed  the  Indictment.  The 
Federal  Antitrust  Division  has  now  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

7.  If  the  Supreme  Court  should  reverse 
Xhr  lov.er  courts  decision,  the  following  con- 
ditions are  bound  to  prevail: 

(a I  The  States  have  found  that  to  permit 
uncontrolled  ccoapemiou  tends  to  result  In 


favoritism  to  the  strong  as  against  the  weak. 
and  th«'  companies  which  write  at  rates  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  averages  must,  in  the  end, 
become  Insolvent,  with  nothing  but  loM  to 
the  policyhcldtr.s  and  to  the  Slate.  In  con- 
trast, the  Federal  antitrust  laws  aim  to  se- 
cun  unrestricted  competition  by  prohibiting 
ct->opcnit:ve  accord  or  action.  They  seek  tn- 
dividunl  trading  and  not  uniformity.  The 
primary  public  Interest  Is  the  protection  of 
the  po  icyht  Iders  through  the  preservation 
cf  the  financial  soundness  of  the  insurer,  and 
only  by  cooperative  action  and  uniformity  of 
rates  and  prnrtlf^es  can  that  financial  sound- 
ness be  maintained. 

(b)  If  the  fire  Insurance  business  la  now 
held  ?\ibject  to  the  Federal  antitrust  laws, 
the  prrctical  result  will  l)e  that  If  the  busi- 
ness cmplies  with  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws  it  will  not  conform,  to  State  laws,  and 
if  it  co'Ttplies  to  State  laws,  it  will  not  con- 
form to  Federal  laws.  No  man  can  arrve  two 
masters,  and  In  such  a  etate  of  affairs  only 
chars  could  result  A  long  period  of  Ittign- 
t;  1  for  the  ultimate  determination  of  what 
portion  of  State  regulation  Is  valid  and  what 
portion  is  invalid  wovild  result.  During  that 
period  no  effective  regulptlon  at  all  would 
ensue  and  the  solvency  of  the  companies 
would  be  Jeopardized. 

(c)  The  States  have  not  called  for  Fed- 
eral aid  No  one  will  contend  that  State 
regulation  is  absolutely  perfect,  but  certainly 
Frderal  regulation  wotild  be  far  less  perfect. 

8  Happily  Congress  is  now  in  a  position  to 
make  certain  that  such  a  disastrous  situa- 
tion will  never  arise,  by  simply  affirming  that 
Its  antitrust  laws  are  not  arphcable  to 
Insurance  By  taking  such  actlcm  Congress 
would  waive  no  power  or  right;  it  would 
grant  no  special  privilege:  it  would  remove 
the  danper  of  the  conflict  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  and  the  chaotic 
conditions  In  insurance  which  would  arise  if 
the  Frderal  antitrust  laws  were  held  ap- 
plicable to  that  business. 


Sioux  Indian  Woman  ReceiTes  AchieTe- 
ment  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOtriH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September 
24  American  Indian  Day  in  Illinois,  Ella 
Cara  Dcloria.  a  Yankton  Sioux  Indian 
woman  born  on  a  reservation  in  South 
Dakota,  was  awarded  the  Indian  achieve- 
ment award  given  annually  by  the  In- 
dian Council  Fire  of  Chicago  to  an 
American  Indian  whose  accomplish- 
ments are  worthy  of  national  recogmltlon. 

The  award  is  symbolized  by  a  bronze 
medal  designed  by  a  Cherokee  Indian. 
Miss  Deloria,  an  anthropologist  In  the 
field  of  Indian  lore,  is  the  third  woman 
and  the  third  Sioux  to  receive  the  award 
since  it  was  established  11  years  af;o. 

She  has  been  research  specialist  in 
the  Department  of  Anthropology,  Co- 
lumbia University,  since  1929,  and  haa 
written  numeroiis  books  on  Indian  lan- 
guages, customs,  and  social  history.  In 
1940  she  wrote  and  produced  a  pageant 
about  Indians  in  North  Carolina.  At 
present  she  is  writing  a  reader  on  Indiana  . 
for  the  missionary  education  movement. 
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Ml5a  Delorla  is  of  flve-eighths  Indian 
blood:  she  graduated  from  an  Episcopal 
school  for  i?irls  at  Sioux  Palls.  8.  Dak., 
attended  Oberlln  College  and  Columbia 
University.  At  one  time  she  was  na- 
tional secretary  for  Indian  work  for  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Miss  De- 
lona  suRKested  using  the  Sioux  languaRe 
for  code  communications  by  radio  with 
ships  at  sea.  This  would  be  an  impor- 
tant war  contribution  to  the  safety  of  not 
only  her  Indian  brothers  but  to  every 
American,  fighting  on  the  far-flung 
front-lii.e  trench,  for  the  enemy  would 
find  it  hard  to  decode  a  native  American 
language.  Today  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  Indian  soldiers  are  serving 
as  dispatchers  and  baffling  the  enemy 
with  native  American  communications. 


Stirruic  Race  Trouble 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSSNTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  Inserting 
excerpts  from  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Daily  News,  of  No- 
vember 15.  1943.  written  by  Westbrook 
Pegler.  showing  who  is  stirring  up  race 
trouble  throughout  this  country. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Niw  York.  November  15— Mr  Biddle.  the 
Attorney  General,  miule  an  address  last  week 
in  which  he  deplored  racial  disunity  and 
prejudice  ar.d  proposed  that  local  groups  be 
lormed  across  the  Nation  to  combat  this 
sort  ol  thing.  H«  should  have  gone  into 
particulars  regarding  the  sources  of  this  dan- 
gerous agitation,  for  he  certainly  Is  In  a  po- 
sition to  know  that  tiie  trouble  is  aggra- 
vated much  lees  by  the  ordinary  Amerlcai 
who,  undoubtedly,  does  have  hU  prejudice.-., 
usually  mild  or  dormant,  than  by  the  O'm- 
munlsts.  the  Negro  prea.  and  Marshall  PteUt. 
all  cf  whom  exploit  for  their  own  purposes 
the  frictions  l>etween  whites  and  Negroeii. 
0«Dtll«s  and  Jews. 

The  Communuts  net  only  address  their 
appeals  to  the  Negro  as  a  Negro  and  thi: 
Jew  as  s  Jew  and  the  first  victim  of  Hitler- 
Ism,  but  they  constantly  put  forward  the 
most  exasperating  Individuals  to  t>e  found 
In  either  ^oup  as  representative,  even  he- 
roic. Negroes  and  Jews  with  the  very  pur- 
pose of  arousing  hatred.  Their  method  Ih 
to  Identify  such  Individuals  as  typical  Ne- 
groes and  Jews,  knowuig  that  the  most  nor- 
mal Americans  will  instinctively  hate  them 
and  thus  be  tempted  to  hate  all  Negroes 
and  nil  Jews.  The  Communists  thrive  on 
tu.-mon.  disunity,  and  confusion,  and.  at. 
even  Mayor  LaGuardia  once  remarked  when 
they  were  delit>erately  promoting  and  pro- 
longing a  local  problem,  they  never  want  a 
peaceiul  settlement  of  any  issue,  but  would 
■sacTiiice  the  very  people  lor  whom  they  pre- 
tend to  flght.  Their  objective  Is  violence 
;:n  the  streets,  then  the  break-down  of  gov- 
•*r'  -n-'nt  through  the  weakness  or  hfsita- 
r*  '.  cf  mnyor*  and  Governors,  then  anar- 
<:hy.  and,  finally,  the  dictatorship. 


There  is  no  element  comparable  to  the 
Negro  press  in  the  promotion  of  race  con- 
■clcusness  among  the  Negroes  and  racial 
distrust  of  tl'.e  white  population.  The^^c 
publications  have  a  large  circulation  and 
they  constantly  remind  the  Negro  that  he 
Is  a  Negro  while  calling  on  the  while  press 
to  forego  all  such  distinctions.  They  mls- 
reprtsent  the  background  facts  of  all  dis- 
turbances so  as  to  make  it  appear  that,  in- 
variably, some  white  man  was  responsible 
for  the  troubU-  and  the  Negro  Communists 
and  fellow-travelers  always  receive  recrg- 
nltlon  as  raciiil  leaders.  Thus  white  mt  a 
who  read  this  propaganda  are  given  to  sus- 
pect or  believe  that  the  whole  Negro  popu- 
Istlon  Is  follo^Flng  men  and  women  whose 
purpose  In  llff  Is  to  destroy  the  American 
Government.  This  naturally  d(ies  not  make 
for  that  friendship  and  understanding'  by 
the  Negro  of  the  white  man  and  vice  ver.sa 
for  which  Mr.  Biddle  pleads  und  all  good 
Americans  yearn. 

Mr.  Field  is  a  false  friend  of  both  groups 
for  whom  he  pretends  to  c.irry  on  unremit- 
ting war  in  print.  He  aggruvates  incldeiits 
Into  causes  and,  although  he  IdontLles  indi- 
vidual Jews  as  Jews,  he  holds  th.it  It  Is  evi- 
dence of  hatred  In  a  gentile  to  describe  him- 
self ss  such.  Further  to  arouse  hatred  by  an 
indirect  but  not  very  subtle  device,  Mr. 
Field  prints  Inflammatory  rumors  in  sensa- 
tional style  and  then  nails  them  as  fa:?^e- 
hoods  But  In  so  doing  he  gives  clrculatl.in 
to  disturbing  ideas  some  or  all  of  which  m  ly 
be  sheer  inventions  of  his  JouriuUists  who.  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  publishing  enter- 
prise In  New  York.  Included  manv  of  the 
most  conspicuous  followers  of  the  Communist 
Party  line  and  adherents  of  the  Communist 
leadership  in  the  Newspaper  Guild  When 
a  man  goes  In  for  the  publication  of  faL-^e 
rumors  he  knows  nobody  can  check  on  the 
origin  of  the  rumors.  Thus  he  puts  himself 
In  a  position  to  use  his  Imagination  and  put 
forth  terrible  scares  which  leave  an  Impres- 
sion even  though  he  does  denounce  them  as 
false  and  Imputes  them  to  some  unidentified 
person  described  as  s  hate-monser. 

Mr.  Biddle  is  not  a  naive  man.  and  I  am 
sure  he  knows  that  the  most  Influential 
agitators  of  racial  and  religious  h.itred  are 
to  be  found  among  these  elements  The 
standard  dally  press  of  the  country  has  han- 
dled these  very  delicate  problems  with  great 
tact  and  has  even  played  down  some  inci- 
dents just  because  they  were  inflammatorv. 
The  guiltiest  of  all  agitators  are  thore  who 
pretend  to  fight  against  group  hatreds 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Marshall  Field  prp.«!R 
to  which  Mr.  Pegler  refers  is  PM.  the 
uptown  edition  of  the  Communi.st  baily 
Worker,  that  is  now  being  financed  out  of 
that  $70,000,000  Marshall  Field  received 
some  time  ago  and  on  which  he  ha.s  so 
far  escaped  the  paym'^nt  of  1  cent  of 
taxes. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  want  to 
render  a  real  service  to  this  country,  they 
can  do  so  by  bringing  suit  at  once  *lo 
recover  the  taxes  due  on  this  $70,COO,000, 
which  Marshall  Field  attempts  to  e.srape 
through  the  schemes  of  a  shrewd  lawy.  r 
in  preparing  his  grandfathers  will  40 
years  ago. 

While  our  boys  are  shevidmg  their 
blood  on  every  battle  front  in  the  world. 
and  while  every  other  Am'riran  is  bid- 
ing taxed  to  the  limit,  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  should  no:  permit  Mari^hall 
Field  to  cs:ape  the  payment  of  taxes  on 
a  vast  fortune  of  $70,000,000.  of  which 
he  never  earned  a  nickel,  and  then  use 


It  to  finance  a  Communist  publication 
that  Is  constantly  abusin?  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  and  doing  more  to  stir 
up  race  friction  in  this  country,  and  less 
to  promote  national  unity,  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  America. 


The  Liquor  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  10,  1943 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mt.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  flamboyant  statements 
flying  around  concerning  liquor.  The 
pending  senatorial  investigation,  like  a 
bolt  from  the  blue,  should  clear  the  at- 
mosphere. 

As  I  see  it.  there  are  two  reasons  for 
the  piesent  disorder  and  chaos.  First, 
the  dwindling  supply;  and  second, 
hoarding  and  frantic  purchasing  due  to 
th.c  commR  jumping  of  the  excise  tax  to 
$J  per  proof  gallon,  or  $2.50  a  quart. 

The  industry  is  being  squeezed  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  stones. 
Unless  the  pressure  from  above  or  below 
is  released,  you  will  have  more  chaos  and 
more  confusion,  and  all  the  investiga- 
tions in  the  world  cannot  give  you  more 
whisky  when  the  demand  is  five  times 
the  supply. 

Unless  some  permission  is  given  to  re- 
plenish a  portion  of  the  supply  or  unless 
the  taxes  are  made  sensible,  it  all  will  be 
duck  soup  for  moonshiners  and  boot- 
leggers, and  the  blue-nose  prohibitionists 
will  laugh  like  Cheshire  cats. 

Tlie  thirsty  riveters,  machinists,  and 
clerks,  in  fact,  the  rank  and  file  of  male 
and  female  workers  eversrwhere,  enjoying 
greater  economic  benefits,  will  get  their 
liquor  willy-nilly.  They  will  be  easy  prey 
for  the  hootch  makers.  They  want  the 
real  McCoy  and  will  pay  high  for  genuine 
Scotch,  rye,  and  bourbon.  But,  failing 
to  get  it  after  the  barrel  of  available  sup- 
ply is  scraped,  they  will  again,  as  in  the 
prohibition  days,  be  deceived  by  the  usual 
signs  and  the  refilling  of  old  bottles  with 
familiar  labels.  They  will  be  taken  in 
with  '•ginger  Jake,"  "bathtub  gin," 
"needled  beer."  and  "rotgut."  The  hip- 
pocket  flask  will  again  become  the  badge 
of  youth. 

We  mtist  be  sensible.  We  are  not  fac- 
ing any  theories;  we  are  facing  a  condi- 
tion—a  condition  of  genuine  shortage, 
With  great  incentive  for  illicit  manufae- 
tuie  and  sale,  together  with  the  tre- 
mendous demands,  in  addition  to  the 
need  to  satisfy,  in  part,  that  demand  to 
maintain  moiale.  Tliere  hovers  over  the 
whole  situation  the  memory  of  the  hor- 
rors of  prL^hib.tion. 

We  want  no  return  to  prohibition.  It 
would  be  like  the  dog  returning  to  its 
vomit. 

Wo  mi:=-t  follow  one  of  two  courses. 
Fii<t.  we  cannot  allow  the  t^.xes  to  go  up 
to  $9  per  proof  gallon  or  $2.50  a  quart, 
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which  is  really  $10  per  proof  gallon. 
Remember,  that  superimposed  upon  that 
contemplated  tax  are  State  taxes,  which, 
like  in  New  York  State,  is  $1  per  proof 
gallon.  Then  there  are  the  license  fees 
that  come  up  to  82,500  per  year  in  a 
number  of  States.  Each  bottle  sold  must 
help  defray  all  those  taxes,  license  fees, 
nnd  burdens.  Superimposed  is  an  over- 
all profit  even  on  the  taxes. 

TiioiC  huge  exactions  are  entirely  too 
high.  They  are  a  "green  light"  to  the 
bootlegger  and  illicit  trader.  The  thou- 
sands of  enforcement  officers  and  mil- 
lions of  appropriations  could  not  enforce 
prohibition.  We  have  not  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  enforce  a  sort  of  an- 
other prohibition  on  the  Nation  again. 

If  v.e  want  to  keep  those  taxes  as  high 
as  S9  or  even  higher,  then  we  must  as- 
sume a  se«sible  attitude  and  allow  the 
repielion  of  dwindling  supplies  and 
should  permit -the  distillation  of  at  least 
50,000.000  gallons. 

On  October  1,  1943,  there  were  in  the 
United  States  Government  bonded  ware- 
hou.scs  a  supply  of  406.000.000  gallons  of 
original  entry.  Actually,  there  were  only 
308.000,000  gallons.  You  must  subtract 
from  the  amount  of  original  entry  about 
22 'J  percent  loss  due  to  evaporation  and 
natural  leakage. 

The  distillers  in  all  likelihood  took 
from  the  308,000,000  gallons  about 
1,000,000  proof  gallons  for  post-war  re- 
serves that  would  be  needed  for  blending 
purposes.  Otherwi.se,  directly  after  the 
war,  with  resumption  of  distillation,  the 
public  would  only  get  "green  whisky." 
Common  sense  dictates  the  wise  policy 
of  setting  up  such  reserves.  Thus,  there 
is  left  for  actual  consumption  during  the 
re.-t  of  the  war,  208,000.000  proof  gallons. 
This  is  about  a  2'^  years'  supply  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption. 

The  distillers  have  been  rationing 
their  supply.  They  were  compelled  to  do 
so.  Seventeen  of  our  States  have  the 
dispensary  sy.-;tem,  and  they  have  been 
rationing  for  upward  of  1'^  years  and 
demanded  rationing  by  the  distiller^;. 

Th.ere  are  about  100  or  so  prime  dis- 
tillers and  importers  who  control  the 
manufacture  and  entrance  of  whisky  into 
the  domestic  market.  They  are  under 
rigid  control  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment ^^■ar  Produetion  Board,  and  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

In  justice  to  them,  it  must  be  said  with 
little  or  no  exceptions,  they  have  hewed 
exactly  to  the  legal  line.  Below  the  scale 
are  about  2.500  wholesalers  who  are  like- 
wise watched  carefully  and  assiduously 
by  the  various  arms  of  the  Government. 
They,  too.  hove  maintained  a  patriotic 
attitude  of  living  up  to  '  he  law  and  regu- 
lations. Further  below  are  some  200,000 
retailers  for  off-tiie-premises  and  on- 
the-premises  consumption.  They  in- 
clude package  stores,  hotels,  taverns, 
cafes,  and  "juke  joints."  The  lower  you 
pet  in  that  scale  of  operations  the  more 
difUcult  enforcement  become^.  All  these 
operators  are  importuned  daily  for  goods 
they  cannot  supply.  The  Government 
must,  and  should,  step  in  the  breach  and 
allow  a  repletion  of  that  supply. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  State 
government    monopolies    have    injected 


themselves  into  this  situation.  A  num- 
ber of  the  monopoly  commissions  have 
told  theii  retailers  that  they  could  not 
give  them  their  usual  supplies  and  that 
they  should  go  out  and  cross  the  State 
borders  and  buy  anywhere  and  every- 
where. This  caused  great  confusion. 
Thousands  of  hotel  keep>ers.  cafe  owners, 
and  other  licensees  flooded  New  York  and 
elsewhere  buying  from  all  manner  and 
kinds  of  stores  at  retail.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  months  and  had  added  to 
the  dwindling  supply  in  New  York  and 
other  metropolitan  areas. 

One  monopoly  State  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  be  in  the  maiket  at  the  very 
present  moment  to  purchase  and  gobble 
up  two  and  one-half  million  cases  of 
Scotch.  This  is  all  the  more  outrageous 
when  you  consider  that  for  the  calendar 
year  1943,  the  estimated  importation  of 
all  Scotch  whisky  in  this  country  was 
about  two  and  one-half  million  cases. 
This  one  monopoly  State  commis.sion 
wants  to  monopolize  all  the  Scotch  that 
could  possibly  be  squeezed  into  this 
country  in  1  year. 

The  hoarding  and  excited  purchasing 
of  Scotch  whisky  has  added  to  the  con- 
fusion. 

England  controls  all  allotment  of 
Scotch  imported  into  this  country.  Or- 
dinarily we  import  from  three  to  three 
and  one-half  million  cases  a  year.  Dur- 
ing this  calendar  year  it  will  be  between 
two  and  one-fourth  and  two  and  one- 
half  million  cases. 


Standardized  Air  Rules 
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HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Nuvc?nber  18.  1943 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times  of  No- 
vember 14.  1943: 

STANDARDIZED    AIR    RfLES 

Air-mlndcd  Toledo  should  be  Interested  in 
the  Lea  bill  which  is  scheduled  for  a  vote 
in  Ccngres-s  within  the  next  2  weeks. 

Broadly,  the  bill  is  the  first  step  In  the 
standardizing  of  airports  and  flying  regula- 
tions, putting  them  on  a  national  basis  rather 
than  on  a  State  or  municipal  basis. 

The  bill  would  set  up  a  Civil  Aeronautics 
Commission,  similar  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commis.sion.  which  would  operate  in- 
dependent of  the  executive  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  restores  the  same  independent 
Investigation  of  aircraft  accidents.  Such  a 
safety  committee  would  be  entirely  free  of 
the  body  responsible  fcr  regulation. 

The  proposal  al.=o  makes  available  to  the 
community  a  procedure  for  zoning  of  con- 
demnation under  standards  guaranteeing  fair 
compensation  and  full  Judicial  review. 

The  real  benefit  of  such  legislation  Is  the 
standardization  of  flying  regulations  within 
States  as  well  as  between  States.  Planes,  fly- 
ing rules,  and  airports  can  be  standardized 


In  the  Interest  of  the  rtpid  development  of 
flying 

The  Lea  bill  dues  not  destroy  States'  righu. 
Statts  find  municipalities  can  still  build,  ad- 
minister, and  cipcrrtte  airports 

T^ie  proposed  le^;slatiou  points  the  way  to 
a  great  stride  in  aviation  and  should  lead  to 
the  expan.'-lon  of  air  travel  and  aviation  em- 
plcymri'.t  for  many  of  the  fliers  now  lo  the 
armed  forces. 


The  President  and  the  Lea   Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NEW  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
majority  report  filed  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on 
October  20,  in  connection  with  the  Lea 
bill  (H.  R.  3420)  to  amend  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938.  now  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  is  silent  on  a  most  vital  and 
serious  aspect  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  that  is.  the  expressed  and  em- 
phatic disapproval  of  the  President. 
Under  date  of  June  4.  1943,  In  a  letter 
to  Representative  Lea,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  President,  in  clear. 
unmistakable  language,  indicated  the 
danger  of  tampering  with  the  Aeronau- 
tics Act  during  the  war. 

Aside  from  the  many  other  urgent 
reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  be  en- 
acted into  law,  the  serious  and  valid 
o'^jections  of  the  President  to  the  bill 
demand  and  deserve  the  close  attention 
and  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

I  congratulate  the  President  up>on  the 
direct,  helpful,  and  convincing  state- 
ments contained  in  his  letter  to  Chair- 
man Lea  and,  as  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee en  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, I  apologize  to  the  President  for 
the  shabby  treatment  given  his  con- 
structive and  friendly  suggestions. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  WHrrr  House, 
Washington,  June  4,  1943. 
Hon.  Ci  akence  F.  Lea, 

C^iairmoM.  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commrrce. 

House  of  Representatnca. 

My  Dear  Chaiuman  Lea;  I  liave  notfd.  with 
appreciation,  the  attention  which  is  t)etng 
given  by  your  committee  to  the  pending  bill, 
H.  R.  1012.  to  amend  the  Civil  Aeronautic* 
Act  of  1938.  by  way  of  Improvement  and 
Implementation  of  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  act.  I  feel  obliged,  however,  in  this  con- 
nection to  indicate  my  view  that  It  would 
be  unwise,  at  any  rale  at  the  present  time, 
to  incorporate  in  the  pending  legiblation  a 
proposal,  which  I  understand  has  been  put 
forward,  to  remove  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  put  the 
administration  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board,  and  create  a  new  independent  di- 
rector of  aviation  accident  investigation. 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  these  changes  for  the 
same  rea-^ons  which  led  roe  to  displace  the 
somewhat  similar  organization  which  exie.ed 
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before  the  reori;anlzation  of  the  ClTtl  Aero- 
nauticc  Authority  in  1B40  (see  my  mesrago 
accompanjnnR  Rrorganlzatlon  Plan  IV).  I 
think  It  particularly  •Ignlflcant  that  the  re- 
adjustments inrldent  to  the  reorganization 
of  IMO  are  now  completrd  and  the  Board  and 
thr  Admlnltlrator  ■  organization  appear  to  be 
wcrkinr  utiaXactorlly. 

I  question,  moreover,  the  advlaablllty.  at 
n  time  when  there  la  a  paramount  need  for 
the  performance  by  the  Adminlatration  and 
the  Board  of  aervlcee  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  armed  forces,  cf  providing.  In  a  meas- 
ure otherwise  restricted  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  more  or  less  recognized  bettertnenta 
In  the  operative  procedures  of  the  existing 
BKencles.  for  such  a  major  reorganization  of 
thes*"  atfcncies  as  would  be  contemplated  by 
the  pnpoaal  in  question.  1  fear  that  the 
coiislderatlon,  enactment,  and  putting  Into 
operation  of  such  a  reorganization  plan 
Would  Ro  distract  the  attention  of  officials  and 
employees  of  these  agencies,  and  so  impair 
their  working  efUciency,  as  to  seriously  Inter- 
fere with  the  contribution  that  they  could 
otherwise  make  In  the  Interest  of  securing 
successful  civil  aviation  aaalatance  lu  the 
condu'-t  of  the  war 

Sincerely  yours. 

Fhamklin  D    RoosrvFLT 


Address  of  Hon.  Philip  J.  Pkilbin,  of  Mas- 
sachasetts,  Before  the  Ezdiaiife  Club 
of  Gardner,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Exchange 
Club,  Gardner.  Mass..  July  12.  1943: 

It  is  surety  a  great  privilege,  especially 
coming  BO  soon  after  the  rece.4«  of  Congress, 
to  have  the  opportunity  this  evening  of  dls- 
cuulng  some  of  our  very  serious  national 
problems  with  the  members  of  this  organi- 
zation. 

One  of  the  more  significant  features  of  ft 
true  democracy  is  the  right  of  tree,  untram- 
melled expression,  the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  s|.^ak  his  own  mind  and  to  Join  together 
with  bis  friends,  neighbors,  and  business 
and  professional  associates  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  views  and  opinions  and  for- 
mulating Ideas  Into  definite  policies  of 
thought  and  action. 

Certainly  the  need  for  conrmunlon  of  idea« 
and  community  of  action  has  never  been 
greater  or  more  urgent  than  it  is  In  America 
today.  So  I  must  commend  and  compliment 
this  group  of  clvlc-splrlted  patrloUc  citizens 
of  Gardner,  vitally  Interested  as  you  are — 
as,  Indeed,  wt  all  must  be — In  the  prompt- 
est and  most  effective  solution  possible  of 
the  Imminent  and  critical  problems  con- 
fronting the  country. 

Every  thinking  person,  study  every  busi- 
ness or  professional  man.  mtist  be  deeply 
conscious  of  our  present  grave  crisis. 

Leaving  the  colossal  war  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment, we  must  be  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
bewUdering  confusion  and  the  astoimding. 
almost  incredible  disorder  we  witness  all 
around  us.  This  disorder  is  in  many  govern- 
mental activities.  This  confusion  reaches 
into  vlrtttaily  every  place  of  business  and 
every  borne  in  the  country.    It  has  reached 


a  point  where  It  has  already  endangered  the 
morale  of  our  people  so  vital  tu  productive 
efficiency  and  the  manifold  efforts,  physical, 
financial,  and  spiritual  which  we  must  make 
in  unmeasured  degree  to  Insure  ultimate 
success  and  victory  In  the  war 

These  very  disturbing  conditions  are  not 
entirely  or  to  arvy  considerable  extent  due  to 
the  war  effort  alone.  Naturally,  we  expect. 
and  as  lovers  of  our  country  are  prepared  to 
accept,  the  dislocations  cf  buslnes-s  and  in- 
dustry and  the  personal  Inconvenience?  and 
discomforts  and  the  regimentation  and  mo- 
bilization of  human  and  economic  resources 
that  over-all  global  war  entails.  For  the  most 
part,  our  people  are  net  only  willing  but 
eager  to  bear  more  than  thfir  lull  shart-  ol 
sacrifice  and  hardship  that  may  be  iiecc.^.-ary 
In  order  to  bring  success  and  victory  to  our 
American  arms. 

But  our  people  are  insustent  on  making 
these  willing  contributions  In  the  kiiowled^ce 
that  necessary  burdens  when  imposed  are  not 
confined  or  limited  to  any  one  group,  any  one 
section,  any  one  economc  unit  or  individu.il. 
but  are  equitably  apporticned  and  spreitd  over 
the  entire  country.  The  whcle  Amerlraa 
people  are  at  war;  and  If  Easolme  and  fuel  oil 
and  food  have  to  be  rationt'd  to  s-upply  otir 
armed  forces  or  to  serve  the  leKitima'e  pur- 
poses c{  the  war.  in  equity  and  Ju.stice,  these 
and  other  similar  programs  exacting  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  the  people  ought  to  be 
conducted  In  a  spirit  of  fairne.is  ai.d  impar- 
tiality and  en  a  ccuntry-w  ;ile  basis 

Moreover,  the  people  desire  as  nuich  as 
the  winning  of  the  war  itself  that  In  the 
process  of  economic  regimentation  and  mo- 
bilization associated  with  the  war  effort,  the 
greatest  concern  be  felt  and  practiced  with 
regard  to  the  maintenance  and  prt»ervatlon 
of  fundamental  American  institutions  of 
democracy,  freedom,  liberty,  and  Justice. 
They  desire  wholeheartedly  and  predomi- 
nantly that  In  our  understandable  zeal  to 
win  the  war.  the  greatest  care  and  scruple 
be  employed  by  the  national  leadership  lest 
our  form  of  government  and  the  esi?ent:al> 
of  our  free-enterprise  system  be  transmuted 
during  theee  fateful  days  by  accident  or  de- 
sign from  democratic  into  dictatorial  oiL-aui- 
zatlon.  In  a  word,  oui  people  want  and  in- 
tend to  continue  to  possess  the  repre.'enta- 
tive  democracy  cf  W<\shingtcn  and  Jcfft  rson 
and  not  have  foisted  on  them  ag.ar.st  their 
will  and  under  the  false  guise  of  war  necessity 
the  bureaucratic  commissariat  of  Harry  Hop- 
kins and  Felix  Frankfurter. 

The  war  has  given  impetus  to  a  most  un- 
fortunate movement  begun  seme  time  ago. 
In  the  Federal  Government,  bureau  after 
bureau,  agency  after  agency,  commission 
after  commission  have  piled  up  on  top  of  eacli 
other  with  alarming  speed  and  to  stapnering 
size.  We  have  t>een  plagued  by  split  author- 
ity and  divided  responsibility  Seme  2.270 
separate  Federal  bureaus  are  seeking  to  han- 
dle our  affairs.  At  some  time  or  other  12 
or  more  of  these  have  exercised  powers  over 
rubber;  10  over  oil  and  fuel;  several  over  pro- 
curement of  strategic  materials;  10  over  food. 
In  such  circumstances  where  centralized  con- 
trol and  authority  Is  absent,  orderly  consid- 
eration and  swift  effective  action  is  lmfx-«- 
Eitile.  The  solution  of  every  problem — and 
these  problems  are  fraught  with  life  and 
death  for  some — is  bound  up  with  red  tape. 
waste,  delay,  and  InefBclency. 

Chaos  was  certain  from  the  start.  The 
poorly  conceived,  badly  mismanaged  price 
fixing  and  rationing  programs  soon  broke 
down  because  the  meddling  radicals  and  in- 
experienced theorists  were  Ineffectual  to  pre- 
vent it.  Ttie  people  were  left  withoyt  food 
because  of  complete  break-down  of  an  Im- 
possible imeconomlc  system  of  regtilatlon. 
The  same  philosophers  of  disgruntlement  and 
despair  who  instituted  the  economics  of 
•carclty  by  killing  little  pigs  and  plowing 
under  crops  now  established  an  international 
W.  P.  A.  and  precipitated  broken  price  ceilings 


and  the  black  market  while  bestowing  an 
incredible  American  largesse  on  most  nations 
of  the  earth.  Their  plans  still  proceed  from 
the  plainly  impractical  to  the  amazingly 
fantastic 

To  reformers  of  every  shade  of  the  political 
spectroscope,  possessed  of  great  social  uplift 
but  no  discoverable  brains,  business  Judg- 
ment, or  Common  sense,  the  word  "economy" 
is  but  an  ancient  hobgoblin.  They  long  since 
rejecu-d  thf  once  respt>ctcd  theory  that  debts 
wtre  Uicuired  to  be  paid,  and.  cf  course, "view 
!!.«  sheer  here.«y  the  notion  that  a  nation,  like 
an  individual,  has  to  live  within  Its  means. 
Deficit  .spendine: — spending  beyond  its  means 
and  income— became  the  accepted  financial 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
b  lilt  <•.-!. 

I  do  1101  mean  to  Infer  that  such  a  great 
social  and  economic  upheaval  from  -'hich  we 
licw  suffer  can  be  met  and  conquered  without 
some  social  and  economic  unorthodoxy.  but 
am  simj)!y  pointing  out  that  the  average  tax- 
payer of  this  country  has  little  basis,  in  the 
lipht  of  this  background  of  unabashed  radi- 
calism and  improvidence  of  some  of  the 
p(  .;cy-niaking  and  high  administrative  of- 
flcu;s  of  the  Government,  to  expect  that 
sub.staniial  economy  would  be  practiced  in 
the  ci  nduct  of  the  war  or  In  the  simultaneous 
pr'  >;rams  of  reform,  alleviation,  and  gratui- 
tous dispersal  of  our  economic  wealth  and 
re-^iurces  which  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  inauguration  of  the  international  W  P.  A. 

The  lives  and  welfare  of  our  boys  and 
the  welfare  of  our  country  come  first  and 
we  would  not  tolerate  for  one  moment  any 
policy  of  niggardliness  with  rcrrard  to  their 
basic  needs.  We  are  all  eager  that  they 
.•-hould  have  the  best  of  everything  the  Na- 
tion can  provide — food,  clothing,  equip- 
ment, and  the  arms  and  means  to  defend 
themselves  and  carry  on  the  fight  for  de- 
mocracy. But  we  did  not  expect  to  see  our 
substance  squandered  and  lhrov-.-n  to  the 
four  global  winds.  Yet  this  has  been  done 
with  a  profligacy  that  beggars  description 
and  certainly  has  had  no  counterpart  in 
the  world  since  the  daj's  that  the  brothers 
Gracchus  passed  out  free  com  and  poised  the 
gre.it  .-.nd  Rlnrious  Roman  Empire  at  the  top 
of  the  toboggan  of  ruination  and  doom. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  there  has  been 
discernible  nowhere  among  those  charged 
with  financing  this  war  and  these  concom- 
itant programs  of  radical  social  reform 
any  reg.ird  whatever  for  economy.  Reputa- 
ble economists  h.ive  estimated  that  these 
costs  could  well  be  cut  in  half.  Yet  the 
national  debt  mounts  steadily  into  the  up- 
per reaches  of  stratospheric  space.  Few 
seem  to  show  the  slightest  concern  about  It. 

Recently  In  one  appropriation  bill  for  the 
War  Department  Cougrcds  appropriated  $71.- 
000  000.000  or  almost  one-haJf  as  much  as  the 
total  e.xuenditures  of  this  Government  from 
the  time  of  its  inception.  A  national  debt 
of  »300.000.000,000  Is  astronomical  and  stag- 
gering yet  It  is  a  reality  Moreover,  it  will 
have  to  be  paid,  or  liquidated  through  de- 
preciation or  repudiation  with  consequent 
financial  and  personal  ruin  to  millions  of  our 
citizrns  and  institutions.  When  that  time 
comes  as  it  surely  will  unless  desperate  meas- 
ures of  retrenchment  and  economy  are  soon 
applied,  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  Utopian 
world  drc.imers  and  Soviet  schemers  will  be 
realized— their  objectives  will  be  gained— the 
sys'.em  of  free  enterprise  which  has  brought 
to  America  unparalleled  prosperity,  liberty, 
and  happiness  will  be  laid  in  ruins  and  the 
yoke  of  totalitarian  va.ssalage  and  serfdom 
Will  be  f...stened  about  the  necks  of  the 
American  people. 

Tlie  wr.r  situation  is  a  reason  but  not  an 
excuse  for  bpending  huge  sums  of  money 
thcu:;h  the  long-haired  men  and  short-haired 
women  in  some  Government  agencies  notori- 
ously fall  to  consider  cost  In  relation  to  their 
pet  theories  and  projects.  The  American  tax- 
payer  who   w.Il   ultimately  have  to  pay  tne 
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bill  and  the  American  Investor,  Includli^g 
Bullions  of  our  liumblest  citizens  who  have 
so  generously  purchased  War  lionds  and  thus 
have  a  life  savings  at  stake  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  demand  that 
sound  fi5cal  policies  be  pursued,  and  that 
v^rfsie,  duplication,  incompetency,  and  InefB- 
ciency  be  eliminated  from  the  Government 

Of  nece.'^sity,  this  Congress  has  mtde 
rtco:d-bie;ikiiig  waitime  appropriations.  In 
6  nv  irh>  tun-?,  it  voted  over  $114  000,000.000. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  or  desire  to  stint 
With  rog.t.d  to  funds  needed  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  tho  war.  On  the  other 
band.  Con?;!es.-  has  sought  persistently  to 
cut  down  expenditures  of  the  regular  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  Seveial  lopsided, 
li:.»  iiiuinic  units  pursuing  world  and  do- 
nu'stic  social  reform  h;ive  been  completely 
liqu:d:ileu  0'.l:ers  have  been  sharply  cur- 
tnil'd  It  is  only  through  careful  paring  of 
iiiineces.^.uy  outlays  and  putting  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  strutly  business-like  basis  of  effi- 
cient manas^enu'nt  and  economy  that  we  will 
ever  be  able  to  reconcile  our  tremendous 
debt  structure  wi;h  the  income-producing 
CiM'''<^ity  of  cur  Industry  and  people. 

While  Conare-^s  has  thus  effected  some  sub- 
S!:uilial  savings,  the  enactment  of  pay-as- 
y(.;u-go  tax  legislation,  although  not  pre- 
cisely in  th.-  form  desired,  and  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  10-year-old  Executive  power  to 
devalue  the  dollar  were  steps  m  the  right 
direction  Even  so.  our  individual  citizens 
cannot  pooslbly  escape  steadily  mounting 
taxes,  steadily  decreasing  standards  of  living, 
and  greater  burdens  of  sacrifice  and  hardship 
t)iMi  the  coutr.ry  has  even  known  in  the  past. 
V.'hrn  Congrc'.is  reconvenes  in  the  fall  It  will 
piobably  enact  another  tax  bill,  effective  the 
first  of  the  year,  calling  for  several  addi- 
tional billions,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
war  It  is  not  at  all  the  inconceivable  that  a 
Bi:m  approximating  50  pcrcen*  of  the  na- 
tional annual  In -ome  may  be  taken  in  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

The  vigilance  of  Congress  has  extended 
along  the  entire  domestic  war  front.  Its 
committees  have  kept  constant  touch  with 
maladjus'ments  of  production,  manpower, 
food  fuel,  .i!:d  other  necessities.  With  the 
Army  and  Navy  approaching  10,000,000  men 
requiring  vast  amounts  of  supplies,  materials, 
end  equipment,  critical  shortages  of  man- 
power, food,  and  fuel  have  been  inevitable. 
It  ran  hardly  be  hoped  that  these  shortages 
will  be  less  severe  in  time  to  come;  In  fact, 
tlifv  ma>  well  be  accentuated.  But  come 
what  may.  our  people  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  challenge  which  our  enemies  have  given 
in  a  spir't  of  patriotism'  and  willingness  to 
Sacrifice  Tl'.ey  only  ask  in  return  that  the 
Si.cnficcs  required  by  the  very  grave  war 
situation  not  be  multiplied  unnecessarily 
and  additional  burdens  thereby  imposed  by 
the  foflish.  ill-considered,  improvident  con- 
duct of  some  Federal  agencies  more  interested 
appaienlly  in  establishing  a  world-wide 
Llopia  than  in  the  prompt  expeditious  win- 
ning of  the  w.-xr. 

One  of  the  truly  amazing  performances  of 
the  war  effort  on  the  home  front  is  given 
Ly  American  Industry  operating  under  the 
fit-e  enterprise  system,  hampered  to  a  very 
great  degree  by  onerous  regulation  of  gov- 
ernrrenlal  bureaus,  but  which  notwithstand- 
ing has  set  up  a  record  for  gigantic  all-time 
volume  of  production  of  war  materials  and 
essentials  never  believed  possible.  This 
great  and  most  meritorious  task  was  accom- 
plished by  a  free  American  economy  in  which 
our  bucinefcsmen,  our  scientists,  and  our  free, 
well-paid,  high-standard  American  labor 
Worked  together  harmoniously  and  efficiently 
animated  by  a  genuine  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty. 

When  you  compare  this  remarkable  record 
Of  business  efficiency  and  productive  capacity 
With  the  sorry  bungling,  the  Inane  regulating, 
the  interference,  the  misfeasance,  and  bewil- 
derment that  has  characterized  the  efforts  of 


many  Government  bureaucrats,  you  can  have 
no  doubt  concerning  the  Inherent  advantages 
of  free  private  initiative  over  the  stultifying 
efforts  of  bureaucratic  control.  I  make  thess 
references  with  no  Intent  to  criticize  but 
rather  with  every  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
sei vices  of  very  many  able  and  patriotic 
administrators  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment For  the  most  part  our  Federal  em- 
ployees are  Industrious,  hard-working  and 
patriotic  The  Nation  Is  Indebted  to  them 
for  loyal,  efficient  .'^ervice 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  In  the 
mum  the  Congress  has  awakened  to  tlie  de.s- 
perute  need  for  curbing  obnoxious  bureau- 
cicjcy.  recapturing  congressional  legislative 
powers  and  bringing  order  out  of  the  cliaos 
th.tt  has  been  created  in  cur  domestic  econo- 
my by  unwise  regulatory  act.vitles. 

C  iiisiderable  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward restoring  control  of  the  Government  to 
the  people,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Only  an  aroused  public  opinion  indicating  to 
Congress  Its  impatience  with  and  revulsion 
toward  continued  administrative  incom- 
petence can  produce  the  stale  of  mind  In 
that  body  that  will  bring  relief  from  con- 
fusion and  disorder. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose  Well-nigh  irrep- 
arable damage  has  already  been  done.  Un- 
k'Ss  drastic  action  Is  speedily  taken  to  correct 
present  conditions  the  country  will  be  con- 
fronted with  total  collapse  of  its  economy  and 
even  more  serious  food  shortages  and  dislo- 
cation of  the  whole  system  of  production  and 
distribution  is  bound  to  ensue. 

We  Intend  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  propose  to  stand  loyally  behind 
the  Commander  In  Chief  In  the  speedy,  ef- 
ficient prosecution  of  the  war,  but  in  so  do- 
ing they  do  not  propose  to  surrender  the  right 
of  every  American  citizen  to  question  and 
seek  to  correct  policies  which  they  deem  In- 
jurious and  harmful  to  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment, to  their  way  of  economic  life,  and 
which  ultimately  can  only  result  In  shatter- 
ing morale  and  obstructing  the  war  effort. 

Another  recently  developing  and  most  ap- 
prehensive feature  of  our  national  life  is  the 
emergence  in  some  sections  of  the  country  of 
strung  bitter  lacial  and  group  antagonisms. 
These  threaten  to  create  disturbances  and 
divisions  among  our  people  at  a  time  when, 
above  all,  we  need  absolute  national  unity  and 
cooperation.  To  hate  or  discriminate  against 
a  man  becau.se  of  his  race  or  creed  Is  not  only 
detestable  but  is  un-American  and  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  our  free  Gov- 
ernment. In  denouncing  and  condemning 
those  who  seek  to  spread  dissension  among 
our  people  through  the  development  of  racial 
and  religious  prejudice,  we  ought  to  be  con- 
stantly mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
be  too  zealous  in  guarding  these  basic  Amer- 
ican rights  for  each  and  every  Individual  and 
each  and  every  group  In  our  country  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Many  people  who  are  disturbed  about  the 
generally  chaotic  conditions  surrounding  us 
In  our  dally  lives  have  repeatedly  asked  me 
what  the  ordinary  citizen  can  do  to  bring 
about  speedy  corrective  remredy.  My  answer 
has  been  and  Is — faith,  hope,  and  work — 
faith  In  liberal,  representative  democracy 
and  In  the  expressly  declared  intention  of 
the  American  Congress,  at  any  cost,  to  ad- 
here to  our  form  of  government — hope  that 
dlssenslonlst  groups  in  our  midst  In  and 
out  of  the  Government  service  will  soon  see 
the  light,  or  feel,  as  they  surely  will,  the  lash 
of  an  arou.sed  determined  public  opinion, 
and  unceasing  work  In  order  that  we  may 
all  contribute  our  utmost,  each  within  our 
own  sphere,  to  the  sacred  cause  for  which 
we  fight,  for  our  own  country,  the  greatest 
country  on  earth,  and  for  the  perpetuation 
now  and  forever  of  Its  priceless  Institutions. 

I  have  painted  a  gloomy  and  forbidding 
picture.  Taken  together  with  the  aii-em- 
braclng  and  awe-lnsplring  strategical  and 
tactical     problems     inextricably     associated 


with  the  great  and  vast  global  war  we  Ofbt, 
It  Is  not  an  optimistic  picture.  Not  only 
are  our  people  called  upon  to  siunmon  every 
ounce  of  their  resotirces  and  strenftti:  to 
make  unbelievable  sacrifices  of  the  blood  of 
their  boys  and  the  last  meastire  of  their 
treasure  In  order  to  ward  of!  and  overpower 
foreign  tyranu  seeking  our  destrvKtlon,  but 
most  unfortunately  we  also  must  exercise 
constant  vigilance  and  wage  unceasing  bat- 
tle against  the  dangerous  forces  of  radical 
conspiracy  rlpht  liere  In  the  very  midst  oX 
our  own  homes  and  own  Institutions  of 
government. 

Grave  and  forbidding  though  these  vast 
problems  be.  the  American  people  will  find 
a  way  to  solve  them.  Our  boys  are  wUllng 
and  heroic;  the  temper  of  our  people  Is  un- 
flinching: the  ^plrlt  of  the  country  Is  un- 
conquerable. God  willing,  we  will  And  a 
way  In  our  own  time  to  gain  glorious  vic- 
tory and  bring  those  boys  back  home.  We 
will  also  find  a  way — and  the  process  has 
already  begun— to  reinstate  constitutional 
liberal,  democratic  government  in  ths 
United  States;  to  stamp  out  the  radical  ter- 
mites seeking  to  destroy  it;  to  protect  and 
preserve  American  liberty  In  all  iU  fullflQM 
and  plory,  not  only  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
gallant  heroes  of  the  global  fronts,  but  also 
for  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  17.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  Nation  spent  twenty-nine  billions  In 
the  first  4  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 

"Consumer  subsidies  beget  consumer 
subsidies,"  says  Jesse  P.  Wolcott.  of 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. 

Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  saj's  he  Is  an  inde- 
pendent in  politics.  No  doubt  Wright 
Patman  has  now  made  him  a  Republican 
for  life. 

When  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  a  subject  com- 
ing before  the  House  this  week  from 
their  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
it  made  new  history. 

The  New  Deal  in  Kentucky  said  night 
after  night  over  the  radio  In  the  cam- 
paign, "Elect  Willis  Governor  and  you 
vindicate  long  Johm  Robsion  and  the 
isolationists";  and  they  did. 

The  two  Houses  gathered  in  Repre- 
sentatives hall,  Thursday,  to  fuml.sh 
Cordell  Hull  a  sounding  board  to  retell 
the  story  of  Moscow.  He  did  a  nice  Job 
of  it.    Even  a  third  of  the  Cabinet  came. 

The  proposed  1  percent  of  our  incomes 
to  rebuild  devastated  lands  on  top  of 
lend-lease  and  a  hundred  other  helps 
would  be  merely  letting  the  bear  and  lion 
get  their  noses  under  the  tent, 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  head  of  Gen- 
eral Electric,  and  who  had  added  prestige 
to  W.  P.  B.,  is  compelled  to  go  the  routo 
that  Chester  Davis  took,  victim  of  alti- 
tude pressure  from  the  supcrln visible. 

Amendment  No.  5  to  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  319:  All  commodities 
listed  in  Appendix  A  are  those  known  to 
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the  trade  a«  such,  excepting  therefrom 
such  thereof,  if  any,  while  subject  to 
another  reg^ulation. 

Ang-?lo  Bcrtelll.  of  Notre  Dame,  went  to 
Parris  Inland,  put  on  the  uniform,  and 
quit  shooting  the  ball.  Walter  Winchell, 
of  Jergenx,  stayed  on  Manhattan  Island, 
toolE  cflT  his  uniform,  and  continues  to 
choot  the  bull. 


Anticipated  Donationt  to  Relifiovs  and 
Charitable  lastitutions  Shoald  B« 
Deducted  Before  Applyiiif  the  With- 
koIdingTax 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  MKBBASKA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATIVEa 

Thursdaii.  November  18,  1043 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  fine 
endorsements  of  the  legislation  spon- 
sored by  the  Rentleman  f'tm  California 
[Mr.  Gearhart]  and  myself  embodying 
identical  bills,  to  wit:  H.  R.  3472  and 
H  R.  3473.  have  arrived  at  my  ofBce.  I 
extend  my  remarks  by  Including  a  resolu- 
tion pas-sod  by  the  general  conference  of 
the  Seventh-day  Adventists.  Takoma 
Park.  D.  C.   The  resolution  Ls  as  follows: 

RZSOLtmoN  AODRXaSSO  TO  THX  WATS  A^fD  MEANS 

couMmu  or  tui  housk  rr  kzfuesxnta- 

TIVES  BT  TlIB  ACTUMW  COUNCIL  OT  THE  CFN- 
KRAL  CONmUNCS  Of  ■E\E>rrH-DAT  AmiNT- 
ISTS 

Wh*rea«  from  the  earUert  l>eg1nnlngs  of 
r?irliitlanlty  people  have  been  taught  to 
cherUh  a  spirit  of  liberality,  both  in  axutaln- 
titg  the  cauM  ot  God  and  in  aupplylcg  the 
wanta  of  the  needy;  and 

Wbereaa  the  Holy  Scnpturea  admonlah  the 
believers  to  bring  into  thi  churches  the  tithea 
and  ufTer:ngB;  and 

Wbereaa  the  Ood-fearlng  founders  of  these 
great  I7nited  States  were  ao  thoroughly  con- 
Tlnced  that  there  should  be  absolute  separa- 
tion of  church  and  slate  that  they  provided 
in  the  early  colonial  oonatltuUons  that  no 
tax  money  should  be  used  for  the  support  of 
the  church  and  later  incorporated  their  be- 
liefs in  the  Orst  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rlghu; 
and 

Whereas  freedom  of  religious  worship  has 
been  maintained  In  this  country  through  the 
private  support  of  the  churches  t>y  their 
niemt>rrs;  and 

Whereas  heavy  demands  of  a  national  war- 
time budget  have  already  aertoualy  curtailed 
offertngs  to  rellgioiu  Institutions;   and 

Wbereaa  under  the  present  pay-aa-you-go 
tax  program  UuufQclent  conalderation  la  given 
In  each  pay-roll  period  to  deductlona  for 
tithes  and  offerings  of  millions  of  church 
memtxra  who  follow  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian stewardship;  Therefore  be  it 

Jteso^red,  That  the  Autimin  Council  of 
the  Oeneral  Conference  of  Seventh-day 
Advcntlsta  repreaentlng  its  churches  and 
religious  Institutions  petition  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunlttee  of  the  United  Sutes  Hou£e 
of  Represenutlvea  to  Incorporate  Into  pend- 
ing tax  legislation  now  under  Its  considera- 
tion the  principles  of  H.  R.  S472  and  H.  R. 
S473. 

I  wish  to  further  extend  my  remarks 
by  including  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in   the   Catboiic  News,  New 


York.  N.  Y..  on  Saturday.  October  30. 
1943: 

CATHOLIC    DUCATOR3    B.«:K    PLAN    FOR    TAX 
DtOCCTiCN 

Washington. — The  National  CathoUc  Edu- 
cational AsBociatlon  has  uotifled  Repiti.^nta- 
tJve  CAaL  Cmms,  of  Nebrai^lca,  that  It  luiiy 
supports  the  principle  of  his  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  withholding  Inccme-tax 
law.  which  would  permit  an  employee  to  ha*,  e 
subtracted  from  his  salary  the  amount  of  tiis 
contributions  before  the  tax  rat€  is  applied. 

By  way  of  illustration,  Represeniui.ve 
CuBTis  said  Ixflore  the  committee:  "Let  us 
take  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  whose  salary  is 
•260  a  month.  If  this  proviAicn  is  made 
law,  this  taxpayer  may  notify  hLS  tmpl'-yer 
that  he  expects  to  give  his  churcti.  his  colitgc. 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  U.  S.  O  .  and 
perhaps  some  other  organizations,  the  tuai 
of  930  a  moui..i.  The  emph  yer  would  thon 
withhold  the  tax  from  the  taxpayer  s  'aqts, 
not  on  the  bass  of  $250  a  month,  but  ou  the 
bajsis  of  $220  a  month." 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsienor  Ceorte 
Johrison,  secretary  general  cf  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Afscclation.  in  a  letter 
to  Representative  Cubtis,  informed  him  ci  the 
organization's  support.  The  letter,  in  part 
stated 

•■Catholic  s<hooIs  and  colleges  in  the 
ITnlted  States  are  supported  entirely  by  the 
generosity  of  tne  Catholic  people.  They  are 
making  a  splendid  contribution  to  our  Amer- 
ica.i  democracy  and.  IncidentaUy.  save  the 
Government  nilUions  cf  dollars  each  year 
Under  the  clrcjimstancea.  It  would  seem  that 
fundamental  Justice  would  dictate  'hat  seme 
way  be  found  ttt  Insuring  that  they  Ret  sub- 
stantial credit  for  their  contributions  to  edu- 
cation when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  pay 
their  Federal  income  tax. " 

Representative  Cuans  told  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  he  lielieved  that  enact- 
ment of  his  amendment  would  greatly  add 
to  the  contributions  made  to  churches,  col- 
leges, and  char  .table  Institutions. 

Many  bii>ir,essmen.  attorney.^,  and  tax 
experts  endoi'sed  this  bill.  They  know 
that  it  is  not  only  just  and  ripht.  but  that 
it  is  workable  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States.  I 
wish  to  further  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  therein  a  letter  from  Mr.  James 
L.  Baldwin,  research  director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Capital  Conservation,  Chicago, 
111.    The  letU;r  is  as  follows: 

iNS'iiTUTE  roB  Capital  Conservation, 

Chicago,  November  2,  1943. 
Hon  Cabl  Ctnrns. 

House  Offline  Building,  Washington.  D  C. 

DxAi  Mr.  Ct-RTis:  From  the  standpoint  of 
both  sound  tjix  administration  and  public 
policy  the  passage  of  your  bill,  H.  R.  3472, 
la  an  Imperative  necessity 

The  writer  lias  served  as  research  director 
for  organizations  niunbering  thousands  of  in- 
dividual and  corporate  taxpayers  during  the 
past  2  decades.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  professional  tax  specialist,  I  would  say 
that  your  proposed  amendment  of  section 
1622  (h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is 
eacential  to  the  true  legislative  Intent  of 
Congress  In  enacting  the  provision  for  the 
withholding  o:'.  the  Income  tax  from  wages. 
This  provialon  was  clearly  Intended  to  aid 
the  small  tax].3ayer  to  keep  current  in  his 
tax  payments. 

It  was  not  Intended  to  work  a  hardship 
upon  the  taxpayer,  and  still  less  to  deprive 
him  of  a  cons-:ltutional  guaranty.  Tet  that 
is  exactly  what  the  withholding  provision  in- 
advertently does.  Constitutional  freedom  of 
worship  is  an  empty  phrase  If  the  Sute  by 
law  deprives  the  church  and  church-moti- 
vated charltleii  of  the  revenues  essential  to 
their  continued  existence. 


The  20-pfrcent  withholding  provision,  un- 
less modified  to  permit  the  Withdrawal  of 
declared  charitable  contributions,  Including 
current  support  of  the  churches,  will  ab- 
sorb the  margin  available  to  wai?e  earners  fcr 
such  gifts  It  Will  dry  up  and  banlirupt  our 
churches,  h'spitals,  colleges,  and  other  vol- 
uiitariiy  supported  institutions  of  benev- 
olence Already,  their  receipts  are  ihe 
lowest  in  American  history  In  ratio  to  na- 
tional Income. 

S.me  yei\rs  ago  the  country  was  shocked 
by  the  scandalous  failure  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago to  pay  Its  public-school  teachers.  The 
far-,  iliat  they  were  eventually  paid  d.d  not 
cure  tlif  harm  dene  to  the  rising  generation 
fcy  reas^itn  of  the  demoralization  of  the  school 
s>st.ni  fur  a  year  or  more.  Now  we  face  the 
possibility  of  a  national  scandal  of  a  far  graver 
nature.  The  mentioned  school  teachers  were 
euabifd  to  obtain  local  credit  to  meet  their 
absolute  necessities  because  their  salaries 
v.ere  legal  obligations.  But  the  clergy  cf 
Ame.'-ica  cannot  fall  back  up>on  any  such  as- 
EUicd  credit  If  they  are  permitted  to  starve 
lor  d  year. 

An  eveutu:il  refund  or  credit  to  the  tix- 
payer  covering  his  charitable  ccntribution  \/lU 
i.jt  meet  th.e  current  needs  of  the  clergy  f nd 
the  urgent  necessity  of  these  depend 'nt 
upon  charity  for  their  day-to-day  subsisterce. 
Indttd.  such  a  plan  would  discourage  sny 
g.vlng  at  all. 

Your  amendment  not  only  remedies  this 
Intolerable  evil  but  also  makes  a  valuable 
cuntnbution  to  public  policy  In  that  it  \v'iil 
encourage  the  same  regularity  of  religious 
stewardfhip  as  that  required  by  political  g3v- 
ernment.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  t  lat 
tiicuiaiids  of  Christians  and  Jews  regard  the 
tube  as  a  solemn  religious  obligation,  ''.rhe 
payment  of  one-tenth  of  income  to  religion 
Was  a  direct  commandment  from  G^d.  It 
was  s-peciflcally  approved  by  Christ  and  uni- 
versally practiced  by  the  early  Christian 
church.  The  point  is  that  one  does  not 
give  the  tithe.  It  is  paid  us  a  divine  min- 
date  When  man-made  government  step?  in 
to  nullify  this  payment  lor  all  practical  pur- 
poses. It  is  treading  upon  the  dangerjus 
ground  of  invading  the  sacred  rights  of  re- 
ligion 

The  growing  class  strife  and  racial  tension 
in  America  warn  us  that  the  :oes  of  demo- 
cratic brotherhCK  d  are  within  as  well  as  with- 
out our  borders.  Only  a  strengthening  of 
cur  support  of  religious  Institutions  will 
save  democracy.  To  weaken  that  supi«ort 
Would  be  calamitous  and  treasonable.  I  am 
sure  that  I  speak  the  minds  of  taxpayers,  of 
all  levels  when  I  say  that  the  passage  of  your 
amendment  is  necessary  to  the  preservation 
cf  public  morality. 

Vuuis  coidially, 

James  L.  Baldwin, 

Hcsearch  Directc  \ 


The  Real  Poll-Taz  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or  kUiOAitk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  3 

Thursday.  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  le  ive 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  Jie 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  today: 

THI   REAL   POLL-TAX    TSSITI 

Mark  Sullivan  in  his  syndicated  column 
yesterday  lock  what  we  think  was  a  ccunge- 
ous  and  correct  stand  on  the  Senate  bill  to 
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abolish  the  poll  tax  in  eight  Southern  States 
as  a  voting  qualification. 

The  poll  tax  (usually  a  dollar  or  two  per 
pell,  or  head*  has  been  bitterly  attacked 
ns  discrimination  against  the  large  Negro 
populations  in  those  States — Alabama.  Ar- 
kansas. Georgia,  Mississippi.  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee.  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

What  the  poll  tax  really  amounts  to  is  a 
property  quaiihration  for  votme  It  there- 
fore IS  aimed  at  poor  whites  down  South  as 
well  as  at  Negroes,  and  so  discriminates,  not 
atrain't  Negroes,  but  against  anybody  who 
lacks  the  money  or  the  political  interest  to 
pay  a  small  tax  lor  the  privilege  of  voting. 

There  are  plenty  of  arguments  against 
such  discrimination.  But  the  point  is  that 
the  eight  poll-tax  States'  own  people  adopted 
xhe^e  rules  long  ago  and  have  not  yet  seen 
fit  to  throw  them  out. 

I'ndcr  our  system  of  Government,  as  Mr. 
Sullivan  points  out.  the  fixing  of  qualiflca- 
tioii.'i  lor  voting  is  "an  exclusive  function  of 
the  States  •  •  •  the  most  fundamen- 
tal of  their  functions  " 

S)  the  poll-tax  fight  boils  down  to  this: 
If  Congress  by  a  blanket  statute  wipes  out 
poll  taxes  as  a  voting  quallflcation  In  all 
S'ates.  and  If  that  statute  is  eventually 
O  K  d  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Ccr.crcss  will 
hive  pretty  much  wiped  out  the  48  Slates 
tliein-t'I\es. 


Soldieri  and  Sailors'  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Thursday.  November  18.  1943 

Mi.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ptimi.^sion  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  am 
in.'^prting  th?  new  pay  schedule  for  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  I  am  also  inserting 
a  tabh^  which  gives  the  amount  of  money 
paid  to  dependent.s: 

Ba^e  pay  for  i'.oncommii,'':Ontd    wn    ni    the 
Army  '■ 

Per  month 

Prnate J5J 

Private    (fl.'-ot    cla^o) 54 

CcrivOra! 66 

Sergeant 78 

Sta.1   sergeant 96 

Fir.-t  sergeant 114 

Master  sergeant 138 

'  Plus  20  percent  for  foreign  service. 

Majimvm   pay  for  commtssioncd  officers 

Per  year 

Second    lieutenant 12.592 

First    lieutenant 3,  7C4 

Captain 4.  584 

Major 6.  066 

Lieutenant    colonel 7,271 

Col(»ncl 7.  944 

BiiL'adier  general 7.  C44 

Major  general 9.944 

Base  pay  fo-   noncommissioned  men  of  the 
Nai  y  ' 

Per  month 

Apprentice  seaman.. t50 

Sc(ond-cIass  seaman. 54 

Fir.nt -class  st-aman 66 

Pitu  officer  I  third  class) 78 

Fvity  officer   > -eccnd  clrfssi 96 

P>.'tty  offlcer  itlr-t  class) 114 

C.iief  petty   officer _  138 

V.'.iiraut    offi  er 150 

'Plus  20-percent  bonus  for  sea  duty. 


Maznnxim  pay  for  commissioned  officers  of 
t'r.e  S'aiy 

Per  year 

Ensign $2.  592 

Navy  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 3.704 

Navy    lieutenant 4,684 

Lieutenant  commander 6.066 

Commander 7,  271 

Captain 7,944 

Rear  admiral  (lower  hall) 7.914 

Rear  admiral 9,  944 

ALLOWANCES    FOR    DEPENDENTS 

Family  allowance.<:.  in  addition  to 
Army  and  Navy  pay,  have  been  approved 
by  Congress.  These  allowances  can  be 
paid  to  all  enlisted  men  as  well  as  avia- 
tion cadets: 
Class  A  dependents  1 

Wife,   no   child t50 

Wife,  1  child 80 

Divorced    wile 42 

Divorced  wife,  1  child 7J 

Child  but  no  wife 42 

For  each  additional  child 20 

Class  B-1  dependents  (for  chief  sup- 
port )  : 

1  parent 50 

2  parents 68 

1  parent  and  1  brother  or  sister 68 

2  parents  and  1  brother  or  sister 79 

1  hrother  or  sister  (no  parent) 42 

For  each  additional  brother  or  sister.  11 

Class  B  dependent  or  dependents  (those 
partially  dependent)  (payable  only  if 
tl.ere  Is  no  allowance  payable  to  any 
class  B-1  dependent) 37 

In  cases  in  which  only  one  class  of  de- 
pendent is  involved,  the  deductions  from 
the  soldier's  pay  is  $22  a  month.  In  cases 
where  more  than  pne  class  is  involved, 
$27  is  deducted  from  his  pay. 


Subsidy  Fight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or    NE\*OA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post. 
Wa.shington.  D.  C.  of  November  18,  1943, 
entitled  "Subsidy  Fight": 

SUBSIDT  FIGHT 

Without  doubt  many  abuses  and  Inequi- 
ties have  developed  in  connection  with  the 
system  of  subsidy  price  control.  Congress 
should  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  and  insist 
upon  the  correction  of  such  abuses.  But 
remedial  action  need  net  entail  abolition  of 
limited  subsidies  giving  marginal  prcxlucers 
a  reasonable  Incentive  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease their  output  and  preventing  a  general 
rise  in  the  prices  charged  consumers  for  basic 
food  products.  Unfortunately  the  subsidy 
flight  now  raging  on  the  Hill  is  not  being 
conducted  along  rational  lines. 

Tlie  Pa"^t  has  consistently  taken  a  middle 
giound  on  this  subsidy  Issue.  We  feel  that 
H  selective  limited  use  of  subsidies  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  essential  farm 
pi. .ducts  Is  Justified.  However,  recognizing 
the  political  dangers  Inherent  in  all  sub- 
sidy systems,  we  have  supported  propos;ils 
to  limit  total  subsidy  payments.  We  have. 
moreover,  been  more  than  lukewarm  townrd 
tli»»   ko-called   roll-back    subsidies    that    were 


Introduced  as  a  sop  to  organized  labor  In  the 
vain  hope  of  staving  off  demands  for  wage 
Increases  At  the  same  time  we  reallae  that 
the  indiscriminate  banning  of  all  subaldle.s 
on  food  products  would  deal  a  well -nigh  fatal 
bl  iw  to  the  r.xisting  price-control  system. 

S)me  of  the  presumed  opponents  of  sub- 
sidies are  evidently  rather  muddled  In  their 
thinking  on  the  subject.  For  example. 
Bjv  kesmon  lor  livestock  interests  simulta- 
neimsly  denounce  packer  subs^dle^  and  com- 
plain because  the  administration  has  fallen 
down  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  support  prices 
for  livestock  Apparently,  these  critics  are 
quite  unaware  that  a  price-support  prt-gram 
which  necessitates  employment  of  public 
funds  to  keep  prices  from  declining  below  a 
certain  level  is  Just  another  kind  rf  sub- 
fid-  Further  elements  of  confusion  have 
been  injected  into  the  subsidy  controversy 
by  Louis  Bromfleld,  novelist-farmer,  who  told 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculiuie  that 
the  controversy  over  Federal  subsidies  is  a 
manifestation  of  revolt  against  the  "Ger- 
manic theory"  that  the  citizen  Is  the  servant 
of  the  state  We  can  only  say  in  reply  that 
Mr.  Bromfteld  is  a  better  ncTcllst  than  his- 
torian and  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  Nation  has  had  subsidies  in  one  form 
or  another  throughout  its  history. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  recently  published  a 
brilliant  editorial  refuting  the  silly  allega- 
tion that  subsidies  are  un-Amer.can  It 
pointed  out  that  the  First  Congress  approved 
a  shipping  subsidy,  that  governmental  sub- 
sidles  helped  to  build  our  transcontinental 
railways,  while  protective  tariffs  have  pro- 
vided an  Indirect  subsidy  tor  industry  Com- 
ing a  little  nearer  to  present  times  the  At- 
lanta Journal  listed  the  imposing  amounts 
of  the  subsidies  paid  to  cotton  farmers  dur- 
ing the  years  from  1933  to  the  outbreak  of 
war.  The  A.  A.  A  's  subsidization  program 
has  no",  been  denounced  as  un-American  by 
spokesmen  for  the  cotton  f.vmers  Why. 
then,  d  i  subsidies  suddenly  become  un-Amer- 
ican when  they  are  employed  in  connection 
with  a  price  control  designed  to  keep  down 
retail  prices  cf  f(X>d?  We  leave  that  puzzle 
to  Mr   Bromfleld. 


The  Philippine  Constitotion,  R.  I.  P. — 
SUIementa  of  Vice  President  Svr^o 
Osniena  and  Attorney  Vicente  Villamin 


.EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cALiroiNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  com- 
plete the  record  of  the  debate  in  the 
Housf  on  the  resolution  wl7ich  suspended 
the  Philippine  Constitution.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
statement  of  Vice  President  Osmefia  giv- 
ing his  reasons  v  hy  he  favored  it  and  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Vicente  Villamin.  law- 
yer and  economist,  who  led  the  oppo- 
sition. 

This  case  is  a  demonstration  that  Fili- 
pinos are  observing  the  democratic  proc- 
ess and  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech.  It  also  shows  that  they  can 
differ  witli  each  other  while  the  question 
is  ur.der  discussion  and  get  together 
again  after  the  decision  is  made. 

Vic?  President  Osmefia  is  responsible 
for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  he  pets 
both  the  credit  and  criticism  for  it.    The 
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hill  wni;!H  not  havp  been  introduced  at       leadership,  cf  the  United  Sta'es.  I  prrnared       unnecc.varilv  difficult  through  the  avoidable 
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so,  19U   while  thp.t  fortress  was  under  enemy 
bombaidmeiit. 


Prior  to  tne  war  Mr    Harrison— known  In- 
formally us  Pete— was  with  Alexander  &  Bald- 


Fodor.ll  employee;  in  the  St!\te  of  South 

nol-nfo      o..-    1111-. .ti    mn  \\\i   tlio  P'n-il    R/»rviP« 
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bill  would  vM  have  bp^n  introduced  at 
all  if  not  for  his  previous  endorsement, 
and  if  It  had  boen  introduced  without 
h;s  endorsement  it  would  not  have 
pa>.^''d. 

Mr.  VilLimin  made  a  heroic  one-man 
rflort  to  prevent  the  pa5saKe  of  the  reso- 
lution and  the  formidable  opposition 
thst  developed  In  the  House,  which 
made  it  imperative  for  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hou^e  and  the  majority  floor  leader 
to  mal<e  special  app<'als  to  pa.^.s  the 
measur '.  is  most  significant  indeed. 

•TATEMrNT    or    VICB    PBESIDENT    SUtCIO    OSME^A 

A  joint  resolution  wns  passed  by  Coiij^rcfa 
c<-j.il'iusni;  Prcsklpnt  Qucun  In  of2ce  i^r  iJie 
durrticn  ol  the  war  Ur.du>r  this  rescUiticn. 
uh:ch  has  betn  approved  by  the  President 
of  ilie  United  Sintes,  my  rl;,ht  tj  succeed  to 
t!-.e  preMricncy  on  Ki)V(>n:b  r  15,  1943.  bas 
Lffu  T'S^P  '^•"^'1  until  cunst!tutioi;al  prnc- 
e\s«;a  shall  have  been  resiored  In  the  Ihil- 

Cn:-.i;refs  acted  rn  this  matter  upon  the 
requist  of  the  Flulipplne  Government  In  px- 
Ue  and  this  p.cilon  of  the  Philippine  Gi  v- 
ernnitnt  waa  tafcrn  en  my  own  Initiative. 
I  owe  It  to  my  people  who  gave  me  their 
confidence  In  thi-  lest  elections  to  state  the 
rea.'ons  for  my  actmn. 

II  we  were  In  normal  time*,  my  duty  would 
be  clear  and  simple :  1  would  have  to  a?sume 
the  Presidency  on  the  15th  of  this  month 
■s  a  matter  uf  right.  But  these  are  not  nor- 
mal times.  Our  country  nut  only  is  at  war, 
but   also   Is  (xrcupted  by  the  enemy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  our  principal 
concern  and  prlmaiy  consideration  is  to  win 
the  war.  liberate  our  people  from  the  Invaders, 
ni.d  establish  the  Independence  of  our  coun- 
try Tlie  question  naturally  arises:  What  Is 
the  b<  St  thing  to  do  In  order  to  help  accom- 
plish these  aiuui? 

It  Is  unn  'ssary  for  me  to  remind  you 
that  President  Quezon  was  the  hiad  of  our 
government  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  uf 
the  war  and  that  it  was  his  lot  to  lead  our 
people  hy  the  side  of  the  United  States. 
Faithfully  and  CQuragei.>us2y.  he  has  complied 
with  his  duty  evon  with  his  health  greatly 
Impalrid  H.s  voice  continues  to  encourage 
cur  people  to  resist  the  enemy  and  to  Jcecp 
faith  with  the  United  States.  It  was  he  who 
signed  for  us  the  declaration  of  the  United 
N.ulons.  Due  to  his  efTorts  the  Philippines 
h.is  been  given  a  seat  In  the  Pacific  war 
council. 

Moreover,  those  respcnslble  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  en  the  part  of  the  ijnited 
Srates  have  expressed  to  me  their  concern 
ever  the  pcs-islble  effect  of  the  change  of  lead- 
ership at  this  time.  They  said  that  t.he  enemy 
w  luld  take  advantage  of  President  Queaon  s 
retirement  from  active  leadership  by  telliri? 
the  PUipinoa  that  President  Quezon  hr.d 
withdrawn  from  the  fight  and  that  he  was 
no  longer  Interested  In  this  war.  They  added 
tliat  the  morale  of  the  Filipinos  still  fighting 
the  enemy  In .  the  mountains  of  Luzon. 
Visayas.  and  Mindanao  and  receiving  Inspira- 
tion from  him  might  wtaken  If  President 
Quezon  retired.  Fui  tiiermcre.  they  told  me 
that  In  their  opinion,  based  on  recent  In- 
fi  ."Tnaticn  from  the  front,  the  unity  of  our 
poople  In  general  would  bo  better  maintH'ned 
end  secured  with  the  retention  of  President 
Quezon  in  >.fflce  since  that  would  mean  that 
both  of  us  would  continue  working  together. 
The  Presidential  succession  therefore  ceased 
to  l>e  a  domest.c  matter  Involving  only  our 
own  interests  and  desires.  Related,  as  It  was. 
to  the  war.  it  became  a  matter  that  concerned 
not  ourselves  alone  but  also  the  United 
States. 

With  the  redemption  of  our  country  up- 
permost In  my  mind  and  with  the  conviction 
that  this  objective  cannot  be  achieved  with- 
out the  full  support,  much  less  without  the 


leadership,  cf  the  United  Sta'es,  I  prepared 
the  letter  w:  c;i  the  P!:ilipp;::e  Go-.  r::in.  :.t 
approved  an^t  sen:  t..>  Co:-.,'e:.«  In  ti.at  let- 
ter, the  mat  er  of  the  Presidential  succes- 
sion was  placed  before  Congress  with  ti".e 
re<|Uest  that  ihey  review  the  whole  situatl(;n 
and  take  sui'h  action  as  in  thtir  wl^d(  m 
will  best  sei'.e  the  interest  of  the  Filipino 
pecple.  their  constuutunal  eovernnirnt  ar.d 
the  Governnn-'nt  of  the  United  States  during 
this  einergenoy. 

Cor.;;res3,  alter  thorough  ccn-Mderatlon, 
pa.ssed  the  Ji  int  resclut;.  r.  prr.v.aii,ii  for  the 
continuance  n  ofRc'  rf  President  Quezon  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  This  icf^i.lutlon  fx- 
pre.'ses  the  considered  Juiiginent  of  the 
American  pec  pie.  I  accept  it  without  reserve 
rind  I  urge  every  Filyimo.  whe.h'^r  in  the 
he  i.reiand,  It.  C'  nf.iiei.tal  Unite.;  Siates,  In 
Hawaii  or  anvwhere  else,  to  accept  this  con- 
grt.-:,.(^nal  action  which  is  intended  to  safe- 
guard the  best  li.ttrei's  of  the  two  peoples. 

As  for  me.  I  consider  it  my  Inescapable 
duty  to  continue  givir.g  to  Prct-ident  Quf z.  n  s 
leaiinjhip  my  uun ost  support  ur.d  c^epera- 
tion  so  that  he  Cominonwealth  G.veriiinent 
now  lu  W.L-r  inutoii  m.iy  rt  nclor  the  greatest 
service  t«.)  the  Philippines  and  he  Filipinos. 
It  is  my  dt'^ire  to  as.Mst  the  Commonwealth 
government  in  its  endeavor  to  make  every 
Filipino,  wherever  he  may  be,  feel  th.it  he 
la  cirse  to  his  gcveri.inet.t  wtiich  Is  alv^ass 
solicitous  of  his  interest  and   Wtllaro. 

Fellow  cruntrymen.  these  are  critical  clr.ys 
for  Individuals  as  well  as  nations.  Our  sen.e 
of  responsibility  as  a  people  and  the  strength 
of  cur  natKual  bcaciarity  have  once  mcjre 
been  tested  We  ha\e  again  proved  our 
unity.  With  this  action,  we  have  shown  the 
world  that  when  the  freedom  of  our  country 
and  the  validity  of  our  commitments  are  nt 
stake,  there  are  no  difTerences  am  ;ng  us 
and  se.ri^h  considerations  c.-trry  no  we.ght 
in  our  decisions. 

ST.^TtMENT    or    MR.    VICFN'TE    VIir..\MIM 

As  a  Filipino  who  fought  for  the  pre.serva- 
tkn  of  the  Philippine  Constitution,  I  read 
carefully  tlie  statement  of  Vice  Pres.dent  Ser- 
gio Osmef.a  giving  his  reasons  for  'inltlatlr.g 
the  move  that  led  to  the  eiiactmen-  of  a  c<  ii- 
gre.'^sional  resolution  to  keep  President  Man- 
uel L.  Quezon  lu  office  for  the  duration  cf 
the  war." 

I  must  say,  at  the  outset,  that  am  for 
the  Philippine  Governmen'  In  W;u=hlzigton 
as  against  the  government  in  Manila.  I  am 
for  It  with  Its  Imperfecticns  and  th°  occa- 
sional errors  cf  its  leaders,  provided  the  er- 
rors are  coiTeeted  when  dise-overed  anU  nut 
transmuted  into  virtues  by  way  of  self- 
Just. flcation. 

The  reconcfjest  of  the  Philippines  from  the 
Japanese  inviders  is  at  pre.-ent  in  Its  psycho- 
logical stage  We  are  layincj  down  the  bar- 
rage for  a  P'Vchulogical  warfare  to  the  end 
that  the  faith  cf  the  FiUpmo  people  in  the 
reconcjuerint  hosts  under  Gen.  Doui^las  Mac- 
Arthur  may  be  retained  and  strengthened. 
It  is  expectel  that  thereby  their  active  ccl- 
laboration  shall  be  exerted  when  they  fee  the 
American  and  Filipino  fliigs  at  the'head  of 
the  forces  of  liberation. 

The  task  cf  keeping  the  Filipino  people  in 
line  is  becoming;  ever  mere  d.ilicult  beci^use 
the  Japanei>«^  piopagandists  and  their  Fili- 
pino collaboiatloiiists  are  untinnsj  in  their 
efforts  to  befriend  the  F.hpinos  and  t3 
alienate  thera  not  only  from  the  American 
Government  but  aIm  from  tiier  own  gov- 
ernment situated  10,000  miles  uway  in 
Washington. 

The  Philippine  Government  here  is  headed 
by  Messrs.  Quezon  and  Osmeha.  who  are  ap- 
proaching after  many  busy  year.*  the  tw.hkzht 
of  their  days.  Sooner  or  later  younger  men 
Will  hold  the  battle  flags  and  carry  cm  where 
they  leave  oH  So  It  is  their  business  to  see 
to  it  now  that  their  task  shall  net  be  rendered 


unnecc.«ari!y  difTictilt  through  the  avoidable 
nilPLalculat.c  ■.•  of  their  contemporary  lea  lers. 

It  IS  in  this  spirit  that  I  make  bold  tc  as- 
sert that  iM  my  humble  opinion  the  resolution 
susi)ennine  the  Philippine  Constitution  be- 
sides Its  ttrave  p<4itical  connotations,  la  a 
questionable  maneuver  In  the  field  of  psycho- 
losicnl  wariare  and  that,  instead  of  forli^yin^ 
the  battle  positions  of  the  two  cfiQcials  In  thvt 
field,  it  Will  weaken  them  if  it  dees  not  iictu- 
aJly  result   in   their  total  deterioration. 

Th.s  opinion  is  t.dv.mced  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose cf  su.gesting  that,  if  found  plau.' ible, 
some  forestalling  action  may  be  taken  to  con- 
solidate and  Improve  the.r  positions  To 
Ignore  it  v.-culd  mean  to  remain  unprej  ared 
for  enemy  assault.  This  paper  is  free  from 
the  taint  cf  back-biting  oost  mortem.  I:  ac- 
cepts the  decision  cf  the  American  Gc  ern- 
ment  ar.d  i<^  merely  dCECribing  the  Cv  nse- 
quences  oi  the  deci.^K  n. 

The  facts  upon  which  the  opinion  Is  pre- 
dicated bear  reiteration.  On  Novembe  •  11, 
1&41.  amidst  an  atmo.'phere  Implicit  with  the 
Imminence  cf  war.  the  Filipino  people  we  at  to 
the  polls  and  voted  overwhelmingly  for  M  'ssi  s. 
Quezon  and  Osmena.  They  had  it  in  iheir 
mutds  and  hearts  that  Mr.  Osmena,  whaever 
mirht  h;;p!)en.  was  gome  to  be  the  leader  of 
the   Nation   from   November   15,    194?. 

The  resolution  suppressed  that  dellb  rate 
Inlen'  and  superiir.pciscd  upon  it  the  tf.eory 
that  Mr.  Quezon  could  do  better  than  Mr. 
Osmeha  as  long  as  the  war  lasted.  The  lat- 
ter, in  an  act  of  solf-abascment,  embtaccd 
the  theory,  strcssint^  that  those  in  char  ;e  of 
the  pro.=Ci-ution  of  the  war  wanted  It  upneld. 

Mr  Osmena  offers  explanations  bu ;  no 
apologies-  with  a  frankne.^s  worthy  of  a 
gre.itir  causo.  Therefore,  his  Is  both  the 
vertical  responsibility  that  arises  from  ac- 
quiescence and  the  horizontal  responslMlity 
th.it  radiates  fiem   relinqui.'^hment. 

Assisted  and  dazzled  by  Japanese  piopa- 
nanda.  the  Filipinos  might  repine  thp.t  heir 
will  as  registered  at  the  polls  has  been  rulll- 
fied  by  the  American  Congress  in  the  elastic 
name  cf  a  war  measure  and  that  their  cwn 
Government  in  Washington  has  committed 
constitutional  suicide,  with  the  result  that 
their  government  beyond  the  seas  new  rests 
on  a  congrts.sional  resolution  and  not  on 
their  constitution. 

Moreover,  the  provisions  of  their  consti- 
tution which  gave  them  their  Prcsiden:  and 
Vice  President  having  been  suspended,  tliey 
ml?ht  with  som.e  plausibility  deduce  that 
under  the  new  dispensution  Mcsjrs.  Qiczoii 
and  Osmena  have  ceased  to  be  their  el.^cted 
ccnstitutionnl  rrpresentatlves  and  they  have 
become  m  effect  naught  but  re.cident  ajents 
cf  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States. 

The<^e  dani'crriis  and  demoralizing 
thcuehts  will  be  admitted  both  by  the  legal- 
ists and  the  reali-^ts  as  destructive  c  the 
morale  of  the  Filipino  people  and  potentially 
productive  cf  mere  h  .rm  to  the  v.ar  -Sort 
than  if  Mr  Omcna  hid  beconir  Prescient 
and  Mr  Quezon  hnd  retired  from  office  pur- 
suant M  tne  constitution.  Parentheti  ?aMy, 
Mr.  Osmena  would  make  a  splendid  w.ir 
President  himself  and  surprise  those  who 
underrated  his  eaectivcness. 

In  the  collocation  of  responsibility  fo  ■  the 
resolution  on  the  Filipino  Side  1  percent  sors 
to  M.  Quezon  and  S9  percent  to  Mr  Osmefia. 
Th?  former  ^avc  up  no  rieht  cr  du^y.  f o  ■  his 
term  of  cfHc?  having  exp..-ed  on  November 
15,  he  had  no  more  right  and  duty  to  give 
up.  Tnc  Congress  had  merely  called  him 
from  an  expected  retirement  and  asked  him 
to  continue  being  President,  and  he  obi.'ed 
by  accepting  the  charge.  But  Mr.  Osmena. 
by  advocating  the  resolution  depriving  him 
of  his  lawful  office,  vo'iuntnrily  gave  up  his 
riehr  and  ciufy  to  be  President  in  dlsre  ;ard 
of  the  mandate  which  he  received  from  the 
Filipino  people  and  which  he  swore  to  c  irry 
out  when  he  took  the  oath  of  cfBce  ui  dcr 
the  constitution  at  Corregidor  ou  Decen  ber 
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30  t'151  while  that  fortress  was  under  encm.y 
bon'baidment 

Ihe  resolution  was  plac  d  In  the  citecory 
cf  n  '"I'^'.ry  n"cesrity,  so  U's^cd.  arrcidm;:  to 
the  Hcuse  debate,  by  General  Mac.Xrihur. 
H  :\\i'-e. .  It  is  i'i  record  tliat  PreMcu  rt  Roose- 
velt, th.e  Comanr.ncier  In  Chief,  was  silent,  but 
a;  pr(i\ed  tlie  measure  when  It  came  beiore 
him 

Mr  Ormeha.  In  his  statement  beamed  to 
the  Philippines,  said  that  it  was  represented 
to  him  by  th'i^.'  directing  the  prosccuiion  of 
the  war  that  'the  enemv  w  uld  take  advan- 
ta",e  cf  Pre.-ider.t  Quezon's  retiriment  from 
r.ctive  icude'^ship  by  telhne  the  Filipinos  that 
President  Quezon  had  withdrawn  frv m  the 
fight  and  that  he  was  no  longer  interested 
In  this  war."  This  means  that  President 
Quezon  will  ce.use  to  be  interested  in  the 
war  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  be  President.  I 
t.m  sure  that  i.s  not  Mr.  Quezon's  standard 
of  dtny.  And  the  Filipino  pecple  know  that 
he  would  do  his  duty  whether  President  or 
private  citizen. 

As  President,  Mr.  Osmeha  could  have  ap- 
pointed his  prtdecessor  as  the  Philippine  rep- 
resentative on  the  Pacific  War  Council,  of 
uhich  President  Roosevelt  is  the  chairman, 
and  lurther  make  him  the  director  of  Philip- 
pine war  activities  and  also  desipnate  him  as 
the  future  plenipotentiary  at  the  eventual 
peace  conference.  Tlils  would  have  kept  Mr. 
Quezon  In  the  government,  tins  time  con- 
cfiUrating  his  energies  on  the  war  and  re- 
lieving hlm.self  of  the  administrative  cares 
of  the  presidential  office. 

That  arrangement  would  have  tended  to 
nrnke  the  Phiilrpine  w.ir  effort  more  effective 
and  at  the  same  time  saved  the  Philippine 
Constitution  as  the  symbol  of  the  Indestruc- 
tibility cf  the  American  sovereignty  In  the 
Philippines  and  the  constitutional  stability 
of  the  Philippine  Government,  Thus  a  dan- 
geiotis  precedent  could  have  been  avoided,  a 
precedent  that  is  roughly  comparable  to  a 
coup  d'etat  to  install  a  person  In  office  In 
deiiance  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

Restating  my  faith,  after  making  the  fore- 
going avowal  for  the  one  purpose  of  pointing 
to  some  dangers  so  they  can  be  avoided.  I 
am  supporting  the  Philippine  Government  In 
Wa=hiiit;ton  and  hope  that  It  shall  ever  rest 
en  the  tripod  of  Justice,  common  sense,  and 
foithright  action. 


Commander  Peyton  (Pete)  Harrison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOtT.I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permis-sion  gran'iod  me,  I  include  a.-  part 
of  my  remark.';  an  article  published  in 
the  Konclulu  Star-Bulletin  concerning 
Com:7iander  Peyton  (Pete>  Harrison. 
Conin-i.^nrier  H.irn.son  was  appointed  to 
tlie  Navfil  Academy  from  the  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  The  ar- 
tif'e  follow.?: 

"Pfte     Harrison    Commfneed   et    Knox   foh 
Kor:.\NDOKSiu  Actio.n 

Commander  Peytcn  Harrison,  United  S'ates 
Naval  Reserve,  well-known  Honolulu  ro.Sident. 
has  been  highly  contn-^nded  by  Secictary 
Frank  Knr  x  o,  the  Navy  Department  for 
meritorious  conduct  In  battle  action  earlier 
tills  year 

News  of  this  commendation,  which  was 
Plven  try  t;-,e  navil  Secretarv  S-^ptrmber  10, 
has  just  been  received  by  friends  of  Com- 
CiAnder  HJiruson  here. 


Prior  to  the  war  Mr  Harrison— known  In- 
formally as  Pete— was  with  Alexander  &  Bald- 
wm.  A  former  naval  cfflcer,  he  contltiued 
actively  In  the  Naval  Reserve  after  he  went 
into  private  business  life 

At  the  outbreak  cf  the  war  he  was  Imme- 
dia'eiv  called  Into  active  service  For  a  brief 
period  his  civilian  friends  saw  him  now  and 
then,  but  Infrequently.  Then  he  dLsap- 
ptared. 

Vague  runu  rs  got  around  that  he  d  gone 
somcv.here  north,  probably  to  the  Aleutian?, 
but  nothing  was  definite.  Even  when  news 
got  arcund  that  thered  been  action  in  the 
K'niandorski  Island  protijj — m  the  Boring 
Straits  between  Alaska  and  Siberia— It  wasn't 
km  wn  that  Pete  Harrison  was  in  It. 

Now  the  letter  from  Secretary  Knox  tells 
the  detail.s.  briefly. 

It  reads 

The  Secretary  or  the  Navy. 
Wcshingtcn,  D.  C,  September  10,  1943. 
From  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
To  Commander  Peyton  Harrison,  DE-V  G), 

t'nited  States  Naval  Reserve. 
Subject:  Comm.endation 

1,  Tlie  Department  has  been  informed  of 
your  courageous  and  meritorious  conduct  as 
operations  offcer  on  the  staff  cf  the  ofT.ccr 
of  tactiCTl  ron-.mand  during  action  off  Ko- 
n-andorskl  Islands,  March  22,  1943.  Not  only 
did  you  render  valuable  service  to  the  fl:ig 
officer  commanding  our  fr.rces  by  yovir  ex- 
cellent advice  and  suggestums.  but  by  ycur 
timely  and  accurate  Information  you  kept 
the  officer  of  tretical  command  advised  of 
the  situation  during  the  approach  of  a  nu- 
merically superior  enemy  force  and  the  then 
ensuing  enigagcment. 

Your  skillful  performance  of  an  Important 
task  in  spi*e  of  dlfDcult  combat  conditions 
contributed  to  the  Fuccess  of  our  forces  In 
preventing  sorely  needed  supplies  from  reach- 
ing Japaiie.se  units  In  the  Aleutians, 

2,  For  your  efficient  and  conscientious  de- 
votion to  duty  on  this  occasion  ycu  are  here- 
by commended 

3,  A  copy  of  this  letter  has  twen  made  a 
part  of  your  official  record. 

Frank  Knox. 

At  latest  reports  Commander  Harrison  was 
on  the  west  coast  and  hoping  that  his  duty 
would  bring  hira  back  to  Hawaii  for  at  least 
a  brief  visit. 

The  Komandorskl  action  was  described 
briefly  In  an  official  Navy  communique  May 
4,  1943,  6  weeks  after  the  action, 

A  United  States  light  patrol  force  was 
cruislUK  west  of  Attu,  southeast  of  the  Ko- 
mandorskl group.  It  encountered  a  superior 
Japanese  force,  attacked  It,  and  the  Japanese 
retired. 

The  United  States  force  consisted  of  one 
heavy  cruiser,  one  light  cruiser,  and  four  de- 
str...yers  The  Japanese  force  included  two 
heavy  cruisers,  two  linht  cruisers,  six  de- 
strcyers,  and  two  transports. 

Tire  United  States  destroyers  da.'^^hcd  in 
and  let  loose  torpedoes  at  the  Japanese,  and 
with  guns  blazing,  hits  were  scored  on  both 
Kide.1.  The  engagement  la.'=ted  for  3'j  hours. 
The  Japane.'e  turned  tail  wh.en  the  torpedoee 
were  cut  loose  at  them  Only  minor  damage 
was  suliered  on  the  American  side. 


Interior  and  Agriculture  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or   SCtJTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  18,  1943 

Mr.  CASE.    Mr.   Speaker,   recently  I 
reported  to  the  House  on  the  number  of 


Federal  employees  in  the  Stnte  of  South 
D.-ikot.T.  ns  I'.iven  me  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

I  v.ow  have  n  break-down  on  the  em- 
ployees in  th.e  Dftcirtment  of  Agricul- 
tu:e  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
supplied  by  the  Director  of  Personnel  in 
each  Department,  respectively.  Tliese 
are  interesting  in  showing  the  distribu- 
tion ol  employees,  and  I  offer  them  for 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point: 

Sumber  of  c^'ipioyccs  in  the  Department  of 
Aqrjcul'iUrc  m  the  State  uf  Soutk 
Dakota 

Bureau   of   Agricultural    Economics.....  7 

Bureau    of    Animal    Industry .  IS 

Buif.ni  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 

antl  le B 

Bureau    of    Plant    Industry,   Soils,   and 

Agri:.'ultural    ElJigineerlng .  0 

Farm   Oedlt   Administration ..  30 

Forest    Service ...  63 

Food    Distribution    Admlnistratf^n tU 

Agricultural     Adjustment     Administra- 
tion  05 

F;irm    Sccuilty    Administration ..  164 

So.l  Conservation  Service . .....  131 


Tdtal 


563 


DEPARTMrNT   OF  THE   INTTHIOB, 

OmcK  OF  THE   Secretart, 
WashingtoTi.  D.  C.  October  27,  1943. 
Hon   Francis  Case. 

Hiu.te  cf  Rep^enentalwes. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Case:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  October  22  asking  for  a  break -down 
of  the  Interior  Department  employees  lo- 
cated In  South  Dtkota,  Our  records  show 
the  employment  cf  jjermTineut  personnel  In 
South  Dakota,  as  follows: 

Burcati   of   Mines. .         8 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 13 

Indian    Service '806 

National   Paik    Service .         9 

Bur'-'aii  of  Reclamation 10 

Generul    Land    Office 3 

Geological    Survey ... 1 

irotal 857 

'  Including  12  South  Dakota  employees  at 
the  Standing  Rock  Indian  Agency. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J     Atwood    Mauujino, 
(Mrs   J   Atwood  Mauldlng), 

Director  of  Personnel. 


Flood  of  Income — Trickle  of  T%zes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  V/RIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\'E3 

Monday.  November  15,  1943 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting'  herewith  a  very  interesting 
article  on  taxes.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
pay  more  of  the  ccst  of  this  war  as  we 
go.  A  dollar  paid  now  saves  another 
dollar  or  two  or  three  more  dollars  if 
It  must  be  borrowed  on  long-term  bonds 
at  interest.  Besides  it  helps  to  prevent 
inflation  and  deals  more  fairly  with  our 
returning  veterans  of  this  war  if  we  pay 
more  of  the  cost  of  the  war  now.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

riXKDD  OF  INCOME— THICKl-I  OF  TAXES 

(Bv  Merlo  Pusry) 
No  action  taken  by  Congress  fcince  the  dec- 
laration of  wiir  IS  likely  to  have  as  profound 
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nn  effect  upon  our  lives  aa  Its  failure  to  enact 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  war.     Any  comparison 

of  Incomes  fsd.iy  with  Incomea  before  the 
«ar  bhowa  that  tlie  American  people  are 
rolling  m  wraith— money  wealth  that  can- 
rot  h*  used  to  rfil.=e  their  standard  of  living 
bocause  cf  wartime  scarcities  Yet  Congress 
refuses  to  draw  upon  that  wealth  to  pay  for 
the  war 

In  the  single  month  of  September  Income 
payments  to  Individuals  reached  the  enor- 
mous total  of  »13.500,000.000.  Department 
of  Commerce  figures  show  that  this  Is 
an  Increase  of  20  percent  In  a  year.  A  much 
better  measure  of  changes  that  war  has 
brought  may  bo  found  In  the  Departments 
Int*"!  of  total  Income  payments.  It  sliows: 
Average  for  the  1035-39  period.  100;  for  last 
September.  215  7 

What  are  the  people  doing  with  this  enor- 
mous Income?  The  Commerce  Department's 
findings  on  this  point  are  also  enlightening 
Here  Is  what  It  has  to  say  as  to  the  dl;-.po6l- 
tlcn  of  Income  payments  during  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year,  the  figures  reflecting 
annual  rates  In  billions  of  dollars: 

Income    payments 144  3 

Personal  taxes 18  0 

Dt!>po8able   Income 126.3 

Consumer  expenditures 91  2 

Net  saving  of  individuals 35  1 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  net  aivlngs 
amount  to  almost  twice  as  much  as  personal 
taxes.  Savings  are  very  desirable,  of  course, 
especially  In  a  period  of  great  prosperity 
that  la  certain  to  be  followed  by  a  alticken- 
tng  of  Industry  and  employment.  Some  of 
these  savings  are  going  Into  War  bonds.  But 
we  ought  not  to  stop  our  thinking  about 
these  enormous  savings  with  this  generality. 
The  fact  Is  that  much  of  this  money  which 
Is  being  poured  into  the  people's  savings 
coffers  Is  money  which  the  Government  has 
borrowed  to  pav  for  war  supplies.  And  there 
Is  no  way  the  Government  can  pay  It  back, 
except  by  taxing  the  people. 

These  facts  about  our  towering  wartime 
savings  mu«t  be  coupled  with  the  spending 
picture.  Consumer  expenditures,  says  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  are  at  an  all-time 
peak.  In  spite  of  ratipn!r:g  and  the  short- 
ages of  many  goods  we  would  like  to  have, 
we  are  spending  more  than  ever  t>efore. 
Part  of  this,  to  be  sure,  represents  higher 
CtMts  of  living.  Still  the  fact  remains  that 
we  are  spending  huge  sums  on  thousands  of 
things  that  are  not  really  essential  In  war- 
time 

A:;.i!nst  this  picture  of  unprecedented 
wartime  prosperity,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  offers  a  tax  bill  that  would 
raise  a  little  more  than  •2.000.000000.  That 
would  pay  a  llttio  ever  half  the  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  at  the  figure  It  will  re;ich 
next  June.  It  w  u'.d  leave  us  still  payliig 
only  about  one-third  tho  cost  of  f:overii- 
tnent  In  wartime.  Great  Britain  and  Ctmada 
are  paying  roughly  half  of  their  wartime 
expenses. 

There  Is  one  real  difflciUty  In  the  way  of 
levying  stiff  taxes  to  siphon  off  the  Vist  ex- 
cess of  Income  which  the  people  canr.ot  ad- 
vaiitagecusly  spend  The  Increase  In  .ncome 
payments  has  not  been  distributed  evenly 
over  the  whole  pr  pulatlon.  It  Is  estimated 
that  nearly  15.000.000  heads  of  families  have 
had  DO  Increase  in  Incomes  since  the  wages 
of  organized  workers  began  their  spectacular 
climb  In  1940.  Severe  taxes  applied  to 
white-collar  workers  whose  living  cos  \a  have 
gene  up  and  wh.cre  Incomes  have  remained 
starionary.   It   Is  said,  would   "draw   blot'd." 

To  my  way  of  thinking  a  little  drawing 
of  blood  on  tlie  home  front  would  be  prefer- 
able to  risking  a  bust  In  our  economy.  "Blocxl 
that  can  be  dia-An  from  the  pocketbixk 
siiould  be  at  le;u>t  as  expendable  as  that  shed 
frtm  the  veir.s  of  living  men  on  the  bc.tiie- 
flelds.  But  no  such  drastic  dem..nd«  upon 
tlie  people  are  necessary.  Congress  can  de- 
vise ways  and  means  of  raismg  many  oUilons 


of  dollars  without  Imposing  any  unbearable 
hardship  on  anyone.  It  can  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  war  has  put  Into  the  pockets 
of  wage  and  salary  earners  about  $70,000,000,- 
000  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have. 
And  It  can  dip  Into  that  enormous  Income, 
wherever  It  may  be  found,  to  slew  down  In- 
flation and  help  pay  the  cost  of  the  war. 

The  Government  3  need  for  revenue  is  stu- 
pendous. Tl^.t  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  is 
greater  than  It  has  ever  been  belore  and 
much  greater  than  It  Is  likely  to  be  when 
the  war  Is  over.  In  the  light  of  these  facts, 
the  request  for  a  paltry  two  ar.d  fourteen 
one  hundredths  billions  In  taxes  out  of  thirty- 
five  bllllonu  In  savings  Is  an  Insult  to 
our  Intelligence.  It  Is  based  on  the  a.-sump- 
tlon  that  we  are  too  yellow  to  face  the  neces- 
sity of  payirg  for  the  war,  or  even  a  lair  p<  r- 
tlon  of  It,  \vhile  our  sons  ixnd  brothers  are 
fighting  In  foreign  lands.  We  nmst  not 
admit  that  that  assumption  Is  correct.  For 
It  would  amount  to  the  worst  betrayal  of  our 
defenders  tc  which  the  American  people  have 
ever  stooped. 


Proposing  Another  National  Shrine 
Hanson 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  18.  1943 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  addre.'^s  delivered 
by  Jacob  A.  Nelson  of  Decorah,  Iowa,  on 
November  15,  over  radio  station  KWLC 
and  before  several  audiences  in  Winne- 
shiek County,  the  occasion  being  the  one 
hundred  and  sutieth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  early  patriot  and  statesman, 
John  Hanson: 

Mr  President,  members  of  the  faculty  and 
students  of  Luther  College,  we  live  today  in 
the  greatest  tension  of  our  history  The  past, 
although  filled  with  horrible  tragedies,  and 
glowing  with  marvelous  achievements  cf  pre.it 
men.  does  not  measure  up  to  the  Immen-lty  of 
the  activities  of  our  present  day  The  battles 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  past  have  always  cen- 
tered about  freedf)ra,  at>out  the  preservation 
of  our  Union,  and  atout  the  liberation  of  op- 
pressed peoi)le.  The  war  that  is  tjelng  waged 
today  Is  not  different,  except  fcr  pn-ptirtlons. 
To  be  speclllc,  It  Is  world-wide  and  ha.s  com- 
plications beyond  human  coinpiehen.-ion. 

In  these  serloiis  m  ments.  to  my  mind,  there 
Is  nothing  more  encouraging  than  reviewing 
our  early  hl;;tory  and  getting  inspiration  from 
the  brave  men  llvln;;  then  who  planned  and 
struggled  that  this  great  Nation  might  he  pre- 
pared to  contribute  Its  shan^  In  a  broader 
sense  to  a  better  life  among  people  with 
a  government  so  constituted  aa  to  make  this 
possible. 

Tcd.iy.  November  15.  1943.  It  is  IGO  yca.-s 
since  the  piissing  oi  John  Hanst^n,  the  flr^t 
Presdent  oi'  the  United  Sta-cs  in  Congrei-s 
aiseiuhieU.  He  wa:>  a  Marylandcr  of  high 
rank  and  preat  vi.«lcn.  H-.s  death  was  a 
maiked  lo^s  to  this  new  and  bew.ldered  Na- 
tion which  was  tryi:ig  to  exiit  in  the  midst 
of  war  and  to  rule  its  subjects  within  itseif 
without  th.--  force  or  help  of  rcyal'.y;  and  I 
pray  and  trust  that  I  may  do  justice  to  his 
memory  In  this  humble  tribute. 

He  bore  a  simplui  name;  his  personality 
pcrnie;'tcd  sirr.p'ie  but  sublinre  traits.  H.tv- 
Ing  lived  a  simple  life,  his  death  wa.^  quu  t, 
his  moving  from  mortal  realms  was  almost 


unheralded  and  unnoticed.  Time  has  i  laced 
his  meni'TV  and  his  service  in  the  still  cav- 
erns of  oblivion,  almost  to  be  forever  forgot- 
ten, almost  never  to  be  recalled.  But  -.t  was 
not  to  be  so.  It  1?  true  that  ci-hers  have 
tried  s'ncerely  to  wake  h!ra  from  the  dead 
that  the  story-  of  h.a  life  might  t'conre 
known,  but  the  lot  has,  for  seme  unknown 
rta-s*  n.  lallea  on  me  to  cive  you  the  frag- 
ments of  ilie  untold  story  of  this  statt  sman 
surrounded  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can hi.-torical  romances. 

Par  be  It  from  my  purpose  to  belittle  the 
great  tasks  performed  by  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son. Adams,  Paul  Revere.  Patrick  Henrv,  and 
scores  of  other  tmmortals,  who  each  gave 
his  contribution  to  the  winning  cf  the 
Revt)lutlon.  the  establishment  cf  freedo  n  and 
the  building  cf  democritcy.  But  ncne  of 
these,  were  their  voices  to  be  heard  today, 
would  fcr  one  moment  be  silent  If  aware 
that  John  Hanson  and  the  services  whch  he 
alsij  rendered  In  those  same  hazardouf  days, 
are  not  recognized — simply  forgotter.  and 
Ignored  without  reason.  History  has  dealt 
harshly  with  this  man.  and  no  reason  I.-  to  be 
found  except  that  he  died  in  the  eail7  days 
of  history  of  our  national  beglnnln  js.  It 
would  serve  no  good  pu'pose  here  on  .ipecu- 
latmg  as  to  why  John  Hanson  has  betn  for- 
gotten all  these  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  might  be  of  more  lasting  value  end  of 
greater  Interest  to  review  some  of  the  things 
he  did  for  his  country. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  d  'finite 
st.ps  for  freedom  and  Independence  by  sign- 
Inu  the  nonimportation  act  several  years 
b«f(yre  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

In  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  he  wij  one 
of  General  Washington's  mc«t  dependable 
workers  In  the  civilian  sphere,  provldi  d  the 
first  army  from  the  South  to  Join  the  forces 
of  the  North  He  built  and  operated  flint- 
lock factories  and  powder  mills  to  provide 
the  soldiers  with  ammunition.  Fianson 
looked  forward  to  a  day  of  victory  with 
optlmi-vn.  and  planned  definitely  thi  t  the 
mere  winning  of  the  war  was  not  8u;3clent 
for  the  future  He  harbored  visions  of  a 
great  empire  to  be  molded  from  the  v  Hder- 
ness  to  the  west,  to  be  added  to  the  Union 
In  the  form  of  States  as  the  development 
of  th,e  Interior  would  proceed.  And  that  Is 
why  Maiylaud  held  off  signing  the  Articles 
of  C<3niederation,  our  first  political  Consti- 
tution Amoni;  the  provisions  of  the  docu- 
ment was  one  to  the  effect  that  It  should  not 
become  I  pi  rative  until  signed  by  all  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies.  Hanson  stood  firm  that 
all  of  the  colonies  having  backlands  or 
western  lands,  should  turn  it  over  t.o  the 
Union  belole  Maryland  would  lend  Its  aid  to 
the  adoption. 

As.  a  (.!elei:ate  to  the  Continental  Confers 
from  Maryland,  with  Daniel  Carroll,  this 
probl'm  became  pof;sible  of  sohitlon,  and  on 
M.irch  1.  1781.  the  Maryland  delegates  signed 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  on  the  same 
table  in  the  famous  Hall  of  Delegates,  as 
witnes.«ed  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  American  Constitu- 
tim.  W.th  thi:3  accompli.-hed,  our  Nation 
took  Its  first  hieath  cf  life  and  began  to 
function  as  a  "Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people."  In  accord- 
ance with  the  specific  terms  or  the  articles, 
John  Hanson  was  elected  the  first  President 
on  November  4,  1781.  and  served  his  term 
until  his  retirement  from  public  life,  1  year 
before  he  died 

As  President,  his  work  wa.=;  outstanding. 
He  exhibited  the  qualities  of  a  statesman 
who  gained  respect  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Every  move  that  he  mad?  was  made  with 
preci.<!!nn  and  an  und-^rstandinvt  of  the  prrta- 
iems  which  confronted  the  new  nation  He 
felt  his  %r>v.  so  »o  speak.  w:;hcut  rules  U:> 
go  by.  or  definite  prcj;:am-s  to  fo'low.  As 
President,  he  welcomed  General  Wa.^bington 
after  his  d.  feat  of  Cornwalhs  at  Ycrktcv.n. 
whiiii  virtually  ended  the  war.    The  Unr^ed 
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States  of  America  during  his  term  of  office 
Wrt-  rec  >cn;.^td  as  a  nation  by  the  Kingdoms 
of  Sweden  and  Holland.  He  ordered,  pro- 
vided, and  tir^t  used  tlie  preat  seal  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  used  by  every 
President  down  to  the  present  day.  He  Is- 
sued military  orders  and  state  jjapers  of 
great  importaiice.  lie  arranged  for  the  first 
Cabinet  and  named  the  members  thereof.  As 
a  clo:-inK  cl-.,'pter  in  his  caret  r.  as  President, 
he  i.-t^ued  the  first  llianksgivmt;  Day  jirocla- 
mation,  s-jtiint;  ai>.de  tl^.e  last  Thursday  in 
November  1782,  as  Thank.sgivmg  Day,  with 
orders  that  It  be  devoted  to  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God. 

A  year  later,  November  15,  1783.  he  parsed  to 
the  ereat  beyond  after  a  serious  lllnc  o.  No- 
wh.eie  Is  there  a  marker  or  a  record  to  be 
found  as  to  the  location  of  ills  grave,  al- 
though it  1*  certain  to  be  in  the  S'ate  of 
Maryland.  His  weary  lx)nes  rest  in  the  free 
soil  of  that  empire  which  through  his  serv- 
ices became  possible.  Not  only  is  it  appar- 
ent that  through  his  wisdom  and  sagacity, 
the  West  was  joined  with  the  East,  in  that 
ma'-'-ive  and  mighty  political  structure  which 
i^inee  his  clay  has  even  reached  beyond  to 
another  ocei.n  and  its  principles  and  ideals, 
thorgh  uiichantied  in  the  main,  have  become 
the  means  of  eradicating  oppression,  bring- 
ing to  pe(  pie  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
hajipiiiess." 

Shall  a  service  of  such  importance  to  this 
Nation  go  unnoticed?  Are  we,  as  people, 
shi  wing  our  proper  spirit  cf  gratitude  to  the 
meni'ry  of  one  who  rendered  such  marvelous 
woik  In  the  hour  of  our  Nation's  beginning? 
Should  not  th's  great  civil  leader,  that  school- 
master In  statescraft.  that  planner  and 
builder  of  our  Nation  be  recognized  even  at 
this  late  day? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  and  that  Is 
that  a  snrine  should  be  erected  to  his  worthy 
memory,  to  the  g'cry  of  his  unsurpassed 
ac'.iievements.  As  to  what  it  should  be.  In 
form  and  proportions,  that  can  best  be  de- 
termined in  your  own  Imaginaticn  Surely. 
It  sliould  dtpict  tlie  grandeur  and  simplicity 
of  his  life  and  should  be  a  thing  cf  beauty. 
reviving  this  national  lore,  serving  as  "a  Joy 
forever" 

In  closing,  what  finer  and  more  fitting  tri- 
bute can  be  paid  to  this  great  American 
H  deserves  this  recognition,  that  the  mem- 
ory ol  his  life  and  works  might  live  on  in  the 
hearts  ot  a  crateful  people  Thinking  a.'^  we 
do,  of  this  great  forgotten  patriot  we  aie  re- 
minded of  som.c  wcrds  found  in  the  poem  on 
the  biuial  of  Moses  by  Alexaiider — 

"But  no  man  built  that  scpulcher. 

And  no  man  lax  It  e'er. 
For  the  angels  cf  God  upturned  the  sod 
And  laid  the  dead  man  there." 

Surely.  John  Han.'son  deserves  a  memorial 
to  h.s  memory  and  this  should  be  of  such 
proportions  and  di'play  such  dignity  as  to  be 
reckoned  as  another  American  shrine. 


V/e   Should    Not   Involve    Oar   Gencrali 
and  Admirals  in  Politics 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

i::  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

*  Friday.  November  19,  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  apita- 
tion  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
boo.^ting  the  name  of  General  Mac- 
Arlhur  for  Republican  candidate  for 
President   in    1944.     No   greater   injury 


could  be  done  to  MacArthur  personally 
or  to  cur  war  effort.  MacArthur  is  not 
a  politician  but  a  great  soldier  and  is 
enpaped  in  a  furious  struggle  with  a 
ruthless  enemy.  Even  if  the  Presidency 
could  be  handed  to  him  on  a  platter.  I  am 
sure  he  would  not  accept  it,  and  he  would 
be  the  last  general  to  quit  the  battle 
front  for  any  consideration. 

I  am  also  quite  sure  that  he  has  Just 
one  ambition,  and  that  is  to  fight  his  way 
back  to  the  Pliilippines  and  crush  the 
Japs  in  the  Pacific. 

All  this  ballyhoo  about  politics  can 
but  make  his  one  ambition  harder  lo  ob- 
tain. 

Some  unthinking  enthusiast  has  also 
mentioned  General  Marshall  as  a  can- 
didate. We  must  be  br.nkrupt  for  can- 
didates in  the  United  States  if  we  can- 
not leave  our  operating  generals  alone 
long  enough  to  win  the  war. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  with  all  her  faults, 
made  one  wise  remark  when  she  said, 
'Gad  protect  us  from  our  friends."' 

We  have  candidates  enough  outside  of 
the  armed  forces  to  talk  about.  Every- 
one who  boosts  a  new  man  says,  before 
he  gets  through  talking,  that  Willkie 
cannot  have  the  nomination.  Just  re- 
men>ber  a  little  history,  if  you  will. 
Five  days  before  the  lacit  Republican 
convention  I  made  a  speech  in  the 
House  and  predicted  *he  nomination  of 
Willkie.  He  did  not  have  r.  single  dele- 
gate instructed  for  him;  he  had  no  back- 
ground entitling  him  to  be  considered  by 
the  Republican  Party,  but  he  had  the 
money  to  put  on  a  campaign  at  the  con- 
vention. Telegrams  rolled  in  to  each 
delegate  until  he  was  deluged — all  paid 
for  by  the  money  backing  Willkie.  The 
convention  hall  was  jaTimed  with  root- 
ers who  in  chorus  shouted,  "We  want 
Willkie.  '  Delegates  Aere  shown  that 
with  Willkie  as  a  candidate,  funds  for 
the  home  fight  would  be  forthcoming. 
Starting  without  a  single  delegate,  he 
wound  up  with  the  nomination. 

If  Willkie  has  the  same  financial  back- 
ing he  had  last  time,  he  can  have  the 
nomination  if  he  wants  it.  Remember 
also  that  the  people  who  do  the  voting 
never  have  a  chance,  under  our  system, 
of  selecting  a  candidate.  The  voters 
must  take  one  or  the  other  of  the  candi- 
dates put  up  by  the  cwo  major  parties. 

The  pveople  might  want  a  third  party 
or  rather  a  new  party,  but  that  cannot 
take  place  under  our  system  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  those  strong  individuals  who 
propose  a  new  party  cannot  remain 
united  long  enough  to  build  a  party 
which  can  cope  with  either  of  the  two 
presently  operating  parties.  Secondly, 
such  third  party  or  new  party  must  be 
started,  if  started  at  all,  by  men  who 
are  dreamers  and  not  practical  men. 
Being  such  they  cannot  command  any 
funds  to  finance  such  a  party.  If  any 
financial  assi'^tance  is  forthcoming,  it  is 
usually  contributed  by  one  of  the  major 
parties  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  new  party  to  level  off  their  perennial 
opponents,  the  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, as  the  case  may  be.  Neither  major 
party  is  immune  from  contributions  that 
will  further  its  own  interest.  When  the 
campaign  is  over,  all  money  is  gone  and 


the  new  party  (disappears  until  the  next 
campaign. 

We  have  a  lot  of  good  men  who  might 
po.ssibly  make  a  satisfactory  President, 
if  elected.  In  the  eighties  Bill  Nye. 
speaking  about  the  coming  National  Re- 
publican Convention,  said: 

Whi.t  we  need  in  a  candidate  more  than 
any  other  quality  is  a  man  with  rxtrrmely 
good  health,  and  speaking  for  myse'.l  I  never 
felt  better  in  my  life  than  I  ha\e  the  pa»t 
spring  and  summer. 

There  are  a  lot  of  Presidential  llght- 
i  ning  rods  up  already:  Dewey,  Willkie, 
i  Bncker,  and  Warren.  There  will  be  more 
as  wc  mar  the  convention.  Those  who 
do  not  wi;nt  Willkie  nominated  had  bet- 
ter ki  ep  their  rye  on  the  ball,  for  if  there 
is  a  chance  to  snatch  that  nomination 
out  ol  the  air  Lnd  run  for  a  touchdown, 
he  will  do  it. 

I  have  no  objection  to  suggestions  from 
any  quarter  as  to  who  would  be  the  best 
candidate,  and  the  best  President,  as  long 
as  we  leave  our  fighting  forces  alone. 
The  people  at  large  are  so  helpless  In 
having  any  influence  on  a  convention, 
that  they  are  pretty  .sure  the  best  man 
will  not  be  chosen.  He  seldom  is.  Our 
best  men  will  either  not  run  at  all.  or 
cannot  be  nominated..  We  will  have  to 
take  what  the  two  conventions  hand  out 
and  be  .satisfied.  When  we  get  far 
enough  along  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 
to  elect  our  Presidents  by  popular  vote, 
we  shall  all  have  something  to  say. 


Effect  of  Feed  Situation  on  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Industry 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF   NFW    HAUPSKIEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Friday.  November  19.  1943 

Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hamp.shire.  M:'. 
Speaker,  as  long  ago  as  July  8.  Just  be- 
fore Congress  recessed,  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  gravity  of  the 
feed  situation  as  it  concerns  New  Hamp- 
shire poultrymen  and  dairymen  and 
Iheir  attempt  to  contribute  increased 
prociuttion  to  the  war  effort,  as  they  had 
been  urged  to  do  by  G.ivernment  agen- 
cies. During  the  summer.  I  had  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  many  of  them,  both 
individually  and  in  groups,  and  to  see 
for  myself  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
that  confronts  them  if  they  are  unable 
to  get  deliveries  of  corn.  By  my.self,  and 
in  coop>eration  with  those  of  my  col- 
leagues having  the  .same  problem,  I  have 
used  every  lonn  of  pre.s.sure  known  to  me 
to  get  corn.  I  do  not  know  what  more 
I  can  do;  but  at  least  I  can  keep  holler- 
ing for  corn.  Under  permission  granted 
me,  I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a 
letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Cleveland 
Gilcrcast.  manager  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Egg  Producers  Cooperative,  which 
gives  a  fair  statement  of  the  critical  sit- 
uation that  exists  today  in  our  New 
Hampshire  poultry  industry.    I  will  only 
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»u»r  waja  tuia  mevus  oi  ramiug  many  uuiioua    |   nis  moving  irom  morwu  realms  was  almost        vinuii  virtuaUy  ended  the  war.     Tbe  Uniud 
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add  that  the  need  of  proper  feels  for  ' 
cur  dairy  herds  is  just  as  great. 
Tlie  letter  follows: 

Ntw   HAMrsumi  Eco 

Pr.f>DT;cE»s  CooroiATivT 
O'-rrv.  N  H  .  Sovember  17,  1943. 
Tlie  Hi.norahlP  Ft>STZji  Stea*ns, 
House  ol  Rcprrsrntativea. 

Waxhington.  D.  C. 

Dear  &!■:  The  feed  utuatton  U  growing 
nioie  drastic  daily.  You  undoubtedly  know 
tna^  thi-  supply  of  corn  is  almcst  impassible 
to  obtain;  this  places  an  unprec«lent?d  de- 
mand on  oth^r  fe^  Rmlna  to  the  extent  that 
they  aro  becoming  not  only  more  costly  but 
also  mere  difficult  to  secure. 

On  behalf  of  the  2,475  poultry  farmers  who 
arc  members  of  this  cooperative  association, 
I  wnu^d  I'.lte  to  enlist  your  active  support  In 
Bttempilr.s;  to  obtain  enough  feed  in  New 
Kn^land  to  keep  the  poultry  and  dairy  busi- 
tkesa  on  a  going  basis. 

As  yo'i  are  d  nibtl^sS'ly  aware,  the  tinned 
Btaies  Department  of  Agriculture  ovtr  tl.e 
pa&t  number  of  years  has  urged  poultry 
farmers  to  increase  their  nocks  so  that 
enough  eg^'fi  would  be  available  for  the  armed 
forces  and  lend-lease,  as  well  as  for  civilian 
use  This  haa  t>een  done  and  New  Hamp- 
shire pf)ultr>'  f.irmers  have  increased  their 
production  to  an  even  greater  extent  than 
was  requested.  Now  we  face  the  situation 
where  It  is  apparent  that  there  will  be  some 
liquidation  of  flecks:  on  a  national  average, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  tells  us  this 
must  be  approximately  20  percent.  Unless 
some  feed  citn  be  brought  Into  New  Eng- 
land, however.  It  Is  likely  that  the  reduction 
here  will  of  neces-sity  be  much  higher,  where- 
i>s  !:i  the  erain-prodticing  States  it  need  not 
b*"  r.s  If  c:'t. 

It  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  entire  j-iai!- 
try  lnd\i?.'ry  of  the  country  should  the  hli'h 
qi.'n'ttv  breednirr  fl  >ck5  of  New  Enrlatid 
1  nve  to  be  l(quidate<1,  ?Iew  H.^mrshlre  aUne 
expor'!  ni'lUona  of  hatchlrg  cpBS  and  baby 
rhcks  which  are  rised  as  breed  st<Kk  fur 
buildlim  up  laying  flocks  In  other  parts  of 
the  rnuntry  These  flocks  hnve  b.en  built 
up  over  a  prrKd  cif  \ears  and  their  I'^ss  would 
mean  a  serif^us  set-back  throURhi  ut  the 
poult. "7  Industry 

Mir.y  praln  dealers  In  the  northern  part 
of  New  Hampshire  already  have  been  ctit  rt 
feed  for  several  days  at  u  time  and  the  short- 
Hk-e  Is  rnpklly  mnvinc  .<;riuthward  to  the  main 
part  if  the  poultry  flocks. 

1  certalnlv  hope  It  will  be  possible  for  you 
to  wi>rk  with  the  other  Members  of  Corcre--8 
In  seeing  itiat  New  England  la  ueated  equi- 
tably in  this  feed  situation. 
Ve:y  truiy  yours. 

ClEVELAND    GlLCKE\ST. 

Manager. 


Subudles 


EXTENSION  OF  REKfARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVE3 

Friday.  November  19,  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents: 

FirvHTGH.  Akk..  November  17,  1943. 
Ron.  E.  C  GATHiNca, 

Wa.«/iiit{;ton,  D.  C. 
Obai  Ifa.  Oathings:  Thanks  for  your  let- 
ters on  the  subsidy  roU-back  and  the  fai-mer 
in  1&44. 


I  assure  you  we  farmers  appreciate  your 
fight  against  the  Bd.nmlstratlon's  farni-sub- 
aidy  program;  also  >uur  efforts  to  have  the 
parity  price  of  cution  adjusted  to  include 
labor  co&ts. 

If  the  ad  minis  t  rat  on  thinks  t  can  prevent 
Inftatlon  by  boosting  wages  and  holding  down 
the  price  of  most  commodities  by  subsidizing 
the  commodities,  it  is  all  wet.  The  law  of 
B  ipply  and  demand  must  be  considered,  and 
living  costs  must  follow  the  upward  trend  of 
wagi  so  as  to  siphon  off  the  excess  income 
of  labor. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  hnve  moderate 
Inflation  In  wartime  so  as  to  cucuurage  pro- 
duction. To  curb  inflation  vaces  and  pr;c<  s 
must  be  frozen  at  comparalj'.e  positions  to 
prevent  tlack  merk'ts.  or  tl'-e  wai'es  must 
l>e  taxed  to  the  p<oint  of  siphoning  off  uU 
excess  income.  Ta.xii.g  prchent  lnc<me  for 
the  purpxjse  of  crea". lug  savini^s  to  be  paid 
back  later  simply  i?  encouraging  inflation 
later. 

The  present  socialistic  trer.d  of  the  admln- 
l6l!aiiun  is  n(jt  in  couftirniity  w.tti  our 
southern  derafx^rati"  prinnple.s.  and  the 
«iO<jner  we  i^et  rid  ol  »  majoritv  ol  those  gov- 
eriim-^ntal  agencies  of  a  bureaucratic  trend 
the  quicker  we  will  return  lo  our  Ireetiv.rr.s 
Smceiely  your;, 

J    H    Snapp. 


The  Lea  Aviation  Bill  Should  Have 
Further  Study 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or    NEW   JEJlbKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^ENTATWES 

Friday.  November  19.  1943 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jer.'^cy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  aviation  deserves  our  most  thought! ul 
consideration.  Ihe  problems  in  conn'C- 
tion  therewith  are  rr.nny  and  varied.  No 
IcTislr.tion  'hoiild  be  pa^^^cd  unless  and 
until  every  proposal  co::taincd  in  such 
legislation  has  been  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings. Every  interested  party,  both  pro 
and  con,  should  have  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Every  obtainable  fact  and  all 
possible  information,  ha  vine;  any  bearing 
on  the  provisions  of  such  lepl.^-lation. 
should  be  sought  after  and  con-nderod 
before  legislation  is  either  recommendrd 
by  the  committee,  or.  adopted  by  the 
House 

The  pendin?  bill  (H.  R.  3420)  was  re- 
ported to  this  House  with  many  vital 
and  important  changes  in  the  existing 
law.  It  would  not  be  improper  to  .say 
that  in  some  particulars  the  bill  makes 
radical  changes.  As  an  illustration  the 
bill  destroys  all  vestige  of  State  rights  in 
the  regulation  and  control  of  aircraft. 
It  assumes  Jurisdiction  of  intrastate  as 
well  as  interstate  commerce  by  air.  Sev- 
eral of  its  provisions  are  highly  contro- 
versial and  have  provoked  considerable 
opposition. 

There  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
bUl.  Hearings,  however,  were  held  on 
U.  R.  1012  for  8  days  last  February  and 
supplemental  hearings  of  an  ex  parte 
character  were  held  for  3  days  in  March. 
H.  R.  1012  was  reported  favorably  and 


placed  upon  the  calendar.  No  action  has 
been  taken  to  move  the  bill  and  it  is  still 
on  the  calendar.  In  the  time  that  has 
intervened  between  the  reporting  of  H.  R. 
1012,  in  February  last,  and  H.  R.  3120 
on  October  20.  no  further  hearings  have 
been  held.  Consequently  there  has  been 
no  testimony  before  the  committee  other 
than  that  taken  early  this  year  and  that 
formed  the  basis  for  H.  R.  1012.  Such 
te^tlmony  does  not  ber:in  to  cover,  or, 
justify  the  many  changes  that  appear  in 
II,  R.  3420. 

On  October  19  the  House  adopted 
House  Re.<;olution  307,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  Congres.sman  Bul\vi::kle. 

Tins  resolution  directs  the  House 
Commit:  ee  on  Interstate  and  Foreiin 
Commerce  to  conduct  an  hivesticction 
and  study  of  such  natters  related  to 
pre-ent  and  probable  future  conditions 
and  developments  in  and  affecting  air 
raviqation  and  dumes^^ic  and  forei'in  air 
commerce  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  and 
report  to  the  House  during  the  pre.  ent 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investiKation 
and  study,  topether  with  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  it  may 
de'-m  advisable. 

Tht-re  is  so  much  in  H.  R.  3420  \vh:ch 
is  not  based  on  facts  and  witheut  ade- 
quate investigation  that  it  would  appear 
to  be  unwise  to  pass  important  legiola- 
tion  of  this  character  u*itil  the  Buhvin- 
k!e  corr.miitee.  under  House  Resolution 
307.  has  had  time  to  complete  its  inves- 
i  ti.eation  and  make  its  report  to  the 
House. 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  JAMES  A.  WRIGHT 

OF    PENNSTLV.\NIA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  19.  1943 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  address 
of  Hon.  Che.ncr  B /.vle.s  over  the  Blue 
Network  on  November  16,  1043: 

Good  evenine.  everybody.  Tonight  I  want 
to  t.ilii  to  you  about  what  seems  to  me  a  veiy 
important  .subject— that  is  sul^sidies 

I  say  it's  an  important  subject  becaa;e 
subsidies  can  u;ean  so  much  to  the  pccket- 
book  of  every  family  in  the  country. 

Tonieht  I'd  like  to  give  ycu  an  idea  of 
huw  subsidies  work  and  just  wlira  effect 
they  have  un  the  prices  of  th.ngs  ycu  buy 
every  day  for  yourself  and  the  family. 

Ycu  remember  last  week  I  told  you  In  some 
detail  of  the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Puce 
Administration  to  keep  your  cost  of  living 
from  rising 

N>w  some  people  have  a  very  mistaken 
Impressiipu  that  the  cost  of  hvmg  has  been 
n.-^ing  steadily.  They  see  that  the  prices  of 
oranises  and  some  other  fruits  have  risen 
sharply,  as  thi>y  have  Etit  they  tomet  that 
the  prices  of  the  vast  majority  of  products 
on  tlielr  procei-s'  shelves  have  been  pretty 
well  sublhzcd  Meat,  butter,  cheese,  apples, 
pot.itoes.  cabbage,  and  several  other  products 
are  actually  cheaper  than  la5t  June.    Rents. 
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an  important  part  of  ycur  living  costs,  are 
rouehly  the  same  as  8  months  ago. 

B.ncc  May  1042,  18  months  ago,  according 
to  the  EK'partment  of  Labor  the  average 
over-all  cost  of  living  as  reflected  in  legal 
O  P  A.  celling  prices  In  legitimate  stores 
has  actually  risen  only  7  percent.  For  the 
P' St  7  months  the  cost  of  livmE  has  been 
rctiiarkably  stable.  The  average  cost  of  food 
stands  today  at  the  same  level  as  Inst  March. 

But  the  big  question  in  everybrdys  niir.d 
trciav  is.  Can  we  continue  to  hold  prices  in 
check?  Can  we  continue  to  keep  your  cott  of 
living  from  getting  out  of  hand? 

Th.e  answer  to  that  qufstion  ri"pend>;  on 
two  important  "Ifs  "'  Tlie  first  "il"  Involves 
wat;es.  Obviously,  if  wage  rates  are  increased, 
the  cost  of  pioduclng  various  products  is  in- 
crersrd.  In  many  cases  that  v.otild  m;  ke  it 
n.ecessary  for  you  to  pay  higher  prices  at 
the  sto:e?. 

N\.w.  assumlnc  that  wase  rates  are  held  at 
their  present  levels,  I  believe  uiobt  emphat- 
ically that  we  can  maintain  a  sticcrs'^ful 
rnntrol  of  the  cost  of  living  with  a  second 
big  "if" — If  Congress  allows  us  to  continue 
the  price  control  program  which  has  proven 
60  successful  during  the  last  6  months 

Tins  program  Involves  the  limited  use  of 
c:'.rc:ully  controlled  subsidies.  And  some- 
time before  January  1  Congress  ma.^t  decide 
whether  or  not  the  present  pnce  ct  ntrol  pro- 
gram will  be  ccntlnucd  In  other  v.rrds.  Ccn- 
press  must  decide  whether  or  not  we  will  be 
allcwed  to  use  limited  subsirtirs  to  keep  your 
cotts  in  the  retail  stores  from  c  ing  vp 

Sj  let's  take  a  gixid  look  at  this  whole 
subject.  Let's  start  with  an  explanation  of 
just  what  a  subsidy  is 

I  think  the  easiest  way  to  get  at  that  Is  to 
describe  briefly  how  a  subsidy  wrrks  and 
with  what  results.  And  to  be  reahs'ic,  let's 
take  the  stibsldy  on  dairy  products,  which 
Is  :.n  important  one,  thourh  not  the  simplest. 

After  the  retail  prices  for  milk  and  other 
d.iiry  products  were  put  under  control,  the 
price  of  feed  for  cows  and  the  wages  of  farm 
hands  to  milk  tliera  contli:ued  to  go  up. 
The  price  of  feed  could  not  be  contrclled 
becau.«e  It  hadn't  reached  parity,  and  Con- 
gress directed  that  agricultural  prices  cannot 
be  controlled  at  prices  below  parity. 

Of  course,  feed  prices  are  nn  Important 
Item  of  cost  for  the  dairy  farmer  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  milk.  So  his  costs  continued 
to  rise.  One  of  two  things  had  to  happen — 
unless  the  farmer  was  to  produce  milk  at  a 
lo^s,  and  1  don't  think  anyone  would  expect 
him  to  continue  to  do  that.  Either  the 
farmer  had  to  get  a  higher  price  for  his  milk 
or  he  had  to  get  seme  extra  money  from  the 
Government  to  help  cc.  er  the  tncrea.scd  cost 
of  the  feed. 

What  was  done  was  simply  this  The  War 
Ford  Administration  looked  into  its  records 
covering  every  county  of  the  country  and  set 
up  a  schedule  of  payments  which  would  make 
np  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  every  county  for 
the  rise  in  their  feed  costs  since  September 
1942  Those  payments  are  the  so-called  sub- 
sidy on  milk  and  other  dairy  products.  They 
are  being  made  during  tlie  las*  3  months  of 
this  year.  Payments  range  from  about  one- 
half  to  1  cent  a  quart  on  milk  and  4  cent*  to 
6  cents  a  pound  on  butterfat. 

Through  these  subsidy  payments  our  dairy 
farmers  were  given  relief  lor  the  Increases  In 
feed  prices  At  the  same  time  the  retaU  prices 
which  you  pay  for  milk,  cheese,  and  butter 
remain  the  same.  Without  these  payments 
to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  feed,  milk  would 
cost  you  1  cent  more  a  quart  and  cheese  3 
cents  more  a  pound.  Without  this  subsidy 
butter  would  go  up  4  4  cents  a  pound.  But 
there's  another  subsidy  on  butter,  and  If 
that  were  removed,  too.  the  total  Increase  on 
butter  would  be  10  cents  a  pound 

That's  the  way  the  subsidy  works  on  milk 
and  other  dairy  products.  Its  a  payment 
which    maintains    the    production    of    thoee 
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product*  without  increasing  prices  to  the 
people  who  buy  the  milk,  cheeae.  and  butter. 

At  present  we  are  ap>endlng  at  the  rate  of 
about  $800,000,000  a  year  In  autaaldles  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  maintain  your  retail  prices 
on  an  even  keel.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
keep  th)"  prices  you  pay  from  bormnig  up- 
ward, we  will  need  a  limited  ainmint  of  aciol- 
tional  funds  for  1944. 

If  Congress  decides  against  the  u<?e  of  Gov- 
eri  ment  funds  for  this  purp<ise,  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  In  tr^juble  as  fur  as  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  concerned — there  s  no  doubt  about 
that  Bt  sloes  milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  all 
meats  w  .1  increase  In  price  between  2  and 
6  cents  per  pound  Veal  cutlets  will  go  up  6 
cents  a  pound.  Round  steak  and  bacon  will 
Increase  by  6I4  cents  a  pound,  hamburger  by 
4  cents.  Bread  will  Increase  by,  roughly.  1 
cent  a  loaf,  sugar  by  1  cnt  a  pound.  There 
w.U  be  additional  Increases  on  seme  canned 
go(^d.s,  some  cereals  and  onions. 

Now  there  Is  one  very  Important  point 
about  the  program  of  cnrefu.ly  planned  sub- 
sidies which  most  people  miss.  And  here 
It  IS  If  well  used,  subsidies  save  the  public 
a  lot  more  money  than  they  cost.  Let  me 
explain  exactly  how  it  works. 

Right  now  we  are  spending  at  the  rate  of 
eight  hundred  million  on  subsidy  payments 
to  hold  the  prices  of  meat,  milk,  butler  suiar, 
cheese,  and  other  products  at  reasonable 
levels.  If  these  subsidies  are  withdrawn  on 
January  1,  the  prlcto  of  all  these  products  are 
going  to  rise      But  that  is  only  the  beginning. 

If  the  cost  of  foods  start  up.  I  think  It  la 
clear  to  all  of  us  that  wages  will  go  up.  too. 
The  War  Labor  Board  has  made  It  very  clear 
that,  unles.^  we  can  hold  living  costs  steady. 
It  will  be  Impossible  for  them  to  maintain 
the  Little  Steel  formula  of  wage  control. 
From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
we  will  see  requests  for  higher  wages,  and 
many  of  them  will  be  reasonable  requests. 

More  than  that,  once  a  certain  few  prod- 
ucts start  to  rise  In  prices  we  here  In  the 
O  P.  A  will  be  overwhelmed  for  increases  on 
other  items  Although  we  are  always  under 
pressure  from  groups  which  would  like  to 
charge  more  for  their  goods,  the  present  pres- 
sures win  be  intensified  and,  frankly,  It  will 
be  difDcult  or  Imporstble  to  resist  them. 

If  prices  In  general  Increase  by  an  average 
of  only  10  percent  during  1944,  and  that  may 
be  a  conservative  figure,  the  cost  of  goods 
that  are  now  en  sale  In  the  stores  and  the 
cost  of  your  rentals  and  everything  else  that 
goes  to  make  up  your  cost  of  living,  will  be 
Increased  by  a  total  of  $8,000,000,000  during 
1944,  alone.  Tliat  Is  10  percent  cf  the  $80,- 
000.000,000  wliich  you  people  are  spending 
today. 

But  In  addition,  during  1944,  that  Increase 
to  your  living  costs  will  cause  a  huge  extra 
payment  to  '>e  tacked  en  to  our  national  debt. 
If  our  prices  ri^e  by  10  percent,  and  again  I 
repeat  that  this  may  be  a  minimum  figtire, 
it  means  a  sharp  increase  In  the  cost  of  fight- 
ing the  war  If  our  war  costs  during  1944 
total  $100,000,000,000,  that  is  more  bUllons  of 
dollars  added  to  the  national  debt.  Addi- 
tional billions  on  which  we  will  pay  taxes 
indefinitely. 

That's  why  1  say  that  subbidies,  as  we  are 
using  them  today,  are  in  my  opinion  a  busi- 
nessman's bargain.  With  a  billion  to  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  in  subsidies,  we  can 
keep  your  living  costs  from  going  any  higher 
for  a  good  many  months  to  come.  If  this 
money  is  withdrawn  by  Gongresa,  prices  aa  I 
have  said,  are  going  up.  If  they  go  up  only  as 
much  as  10  percent,  the  total  extra  cost  may 
run  as  high  as  $15,000,000,000  or  more  through 
higher  prices  In  the  stores,  higher  rentals, 
and  additions  to  our  national  debt. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  I  thought  we  could  con- 
trol Inflation  by  letting  the  prices  go  up  Inch 
by  inch  Many  of  the  businessmen  whom  I 
have  brought  in  to  help  me  run  the  O.  P.  A. 


had  this  same  feeling  when  they  first  Joined 
the  organization  during  the  last  2  or  3 
months.  But  once  they  come  face  to  fao* 
with  the  overwhelming  prcssuree  for  higher 
prices  on  this  Item  and  on  that,  which  crowd 
in  on  u.--  Q.iiij,  from  all  directions,  they 
cfcarfod  their  minds  They  realized  as  I  did 
th.-l  we  can  only  make  retail  price  control 
rfTccuvc  on  essential  products  by  drawing  • 
tine  and  saying  that  thus  far  can  prices  go 
and  no  laither. 

Now  there  it  no  question  but  that  sut>aldlM 
can  be  dangerous  vnle.^s  they  are  used  with 
care  I.  for  one.  would  like  It  much  better  U 
we  dldnt  have  to  use  them.  But  neither 
do  I  Uke  iodine.  I  knew  Iodine  taken  lnt«r- 
na'ly.  Is  a  di  adiy  poison,  and  I  don't  like  to 
have  poison  lying  around  the  hovise.  Btlll  I 
wcu'd  far  tather  u:e  kxline  in  lin.lted  do»e« 
th.in  develop  an  Infected  finger  or  perhaps 
lofe  an  arm. 

In  my  opinion,  the  same  reasoning  should 
apply  to  sub-idles  If  we  use  them  as  we 
have  used  them  In  the  pa»t,  with  care  and 
discretion,  they  can  save  us  from  the  real 
calamity  cf  run-avray  living  costs  with  all  the 
huge  losses  and  diflBcultles  which  that  would 
bni  g  us 

If  we  a.-e  allowed  by  Congress  to  continue 
our  pre^:nt  price -control  program,  and  If  the 
present  hour-wage  rates  are  maintained.  I 
believe  we  can  hoid  your  living  costs  in  line 
f:ir  an  indcfir.lte  period.  For  the  sake  of 
every  one  of  us — farmers,  wotkers,  school 
ti  achers,  white-collar  employees  and  busi- 
nessmen—I  sincerely  hope  that  the  final 
de<  ision  will  be  a  favorable  one 

But  let  me  make  one  final  point  and  let 
me  state  It  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  mis- 
interpreted. Ccngiets  is  our  boss^- Con- 
gress is  our  Board  of  Directors.  Congress 
decides  the  policies  which  administrative 
aponcies  such  as  the  O.  P.  A.  must  follow. 
The  decision  which  Congress  makes  during 
the  next  6  weeks  will  become,  wrong  or  right, 
our  decision. 

To  the  limit  of  our  abUlty  we  will  atrlvs 
to  hold  the  cost  of  living  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible increases.  No  matter  how  relentless  or 
how  Fe'flsh  the  prep^ures  may  be.  we  will 
not  lie  down  on  the  Job. 

It  Is  our  responsibility  to  help  Insure  your 
future  security  and  the  security  of  our  men 
in  uniform  by  trying  to  keep  our  economic 
system  from  starting  on  an  inflationary  Joy 
ride  that  must  surely  end  In  the  ditch.  And 
you  can  count  on  us  to  do  our  t)e8t. 

Next  week  I'm  going  to  answer  some  very 
epcclflc  questions  whlrh  have  beer  asked 
of  me  lately  on  rationing  problems.  Many 
have  cjme  to  me  In  letters;  many  have  been 
asked  by  friends  I  meet  from  time  to  time. 
I  am  hoping  the  answers  will  give  you  an  Idea 
of  h'^  w  we  are  working  to  Improve  our  various 
regulations,  to  simplify  them,  and  to  make 
them  easier  for  you  and  your  neighbors  to 
live  wi'h  In  this  dtfRcult  time  of  war. 

Until  then,  goodnight  to  you  all. 


BoTfiucracy  Rampant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ASKANBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HZPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  November  19,  194S 

Mr  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rgc- 
ORO.   I   include   tlie    foliowing   editorial 
from  the  Memphi.s  Commercial  Appeal  of 
i  November  16,  1S43: 
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BT'»t\rC1UCT    BAMPAXT 

The  n-.Oi-t  damning  Indlctmrnt  yet  to  be 
miirned  nsj.wn.^t  a  war-created  bureau  has 
been  imde  by  the  House  Select  Committee 
to  Inve'-:;s.'a?f  Executive  Agencies  against  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

In  a  lensiliy,  caustic  report  .submitted  to 
the  Cor.grets  yesterday,  the  committee  finds 
tiiat. 

•T).o  Office  of  Price  Admlni-^tratlon  has 
•.s.<;unied  unauthor;;?ed  powers  to  IcglElate  by 
regulation  and  has,  by  mj5interpretatlon  of 
acLi  of  Congress,  set  up  a  Nation-wide  sys- 
tem of  Judicial  tribunals  through  which  this 
executive  Bgency  Judges  the  actions  of  Amer- 
ican citlzi'ns  relative  to  its  own  regulations 
and  orders  and  imposes  drastic  and  uncon- 
stitutional penalties  upon  those  citizens,  de- 
priving them  In  certain  Instances  of  vital 
rights  and  liberties  without  due  process  of 
law  " 

The  committee  expresses  belief  that  the 
f.»ct.s  it  pre.«*nts  to  the  Congress  'reveal 
practices  which  if  net  halted  might  conceiv- 
ably lend  to  the  undermining  of  our  basic 
constitutional  picvisions  for  separate  and  in- 
depeiifient  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
depnrtnients  of  Government." 

This  irend  is  found,  not  alone  In  O  P.  A. 
but  in  other  brar.Lhcs  of  Government  which, 
the  committee  as'^ures  the  Congress,  It  will 
expose  in  future  reports. 

The  O.  P.  A.  report  will  be  about  all  that 
any  American  will  want  to  try  to  digest  at 
one  Sitting.  Some  of  its  charges  are  so  shock- 
ing as  to  be  almost  unbelievable,  unless  one 
has  been,  of  course,  a  victim  of  the  practices 
against  which  the  congressional  committee 
complains  The  new  report  sxipplements  an 
earlier  report  on  O  P.  A.  handling  of  rent- 
control  matters  and  deals  chiefly  with  the 
Investigative,  prosecutive,  and  punitive 
phases  of  O.  P.  A.  adminl.straticn. 

Citing  the  manner  In  which  the  three  ma- 
jor branches  of  Government  are  constltu- 
tlonuUy  established,  the  committee  points 
out  that  no  executive  agency  has  the  right 
to  go  beyond  the  restrictions  Imposed  by 
Congress  In  applying  rules  and  Inflicting 
punishmer.ts,  and  no  right  whatever  to 
create  mock  court?  Having  done  that.  It 
chur«oji  that  O  P  A  has  d-veloped  an  un- 
authortzt'c*  and  illegal  Judicial  system,  and 
that  through  the  masses  of  rules  and  regu- 
ltttlor.9  dally  enacttd  by  that  agency  It  has 
also  developed  such  intricate  and  involved 
administrative  review  machinery  that  liti- 
gants are  completely  bewildered  by  the  maze 
of  procedure  through  which  they  must 
Wander  to  eventuully  arrive  at  a  court  which 
will  gr.^nt  them  only  the  crumbs  of  Judicial 
relief 

"This  situation."  says  the  committee. 
"must  be  changed,  and  changeU  immedi- 
ately ■ 

Weaknesses  and  lack  of  congressional  re- 
Btrlctions  m  the  Price  Control  A-'t  and  In 
the  Allocation,  Priorities  and  War  Powers 
Acts,  plus  til*  grossly  abusive  manner  In 
which  the  O  P.  A.  has  interpreted  its  own 
functior.s  and  powers,  are  held  b>  the  com- 
mittee to  be  re.^ponslble  for  the  unccnstl- 
tu'ional  manner  in  which  citizens  are  being 
dealt  with  by  O  P   A. 

Tl-.e  Price  Ciuitrol  Act  set  up  an  emergency 
court  of  appeals  to  the  exclusion  ot  all  uther 
e>  ur:s,  and  of  this  the  committee  says: 

"T^iat  a  citizen  may  be  Indicted,  tried,  and 
conv.cted  for  violation  of  an  Illegal  regula- 
tion or  order  made  by  an  executive  ae'ency. 
without  having  the  right  to  plead  such  In- 
Talidity  In  the  court  where  he  Is  Indicted 
and  tried.  Is,  Indeed,  a  novelty  In  our  Juris- 
prudence, and  If  sustained  by  the  courts  U 
should  be  Immediately  corrected  by  amend- 
ing the  act  ■' 

Commenting  on  the  compliance  sections 
of  the  Price  Control  Act  and  the  manner 
In  which  O.  P.  A.  ofBclals  enforce  them,  the 
committee  says: 

•The  Office  of  Price  Admlni.-stratlon  has 
not  remained  within  the  bounds  of  its  stat- 


utory powers.  It  htis  mi.'interpreted  the 
language  of  the  act  so  as  to  arrogate  ur.to 
Itself  additional  powers  nowhere  granted  It 
by  law  and  has  administered  the  act  In 
such  fashion  as  to  c.iuse  many  unnecessary 
hardships  to  our  citizens." 

It  charges  that  complicated  and  unreason- 
able regu;atl(<r.s  and  Interpretations  placed 
thereon  by  O  P.  A.  officials  arc  ci-ivmg  a  large 
number  of  cur  citizens  to  the  po.iit  cf 
desperation. 

"Regulations  are  conceived."  It  asserts.  "In 
the  interest,  and  to  serve  the  convenience  of. 
the  administrator.  The  individual.  If  un- 
fortunate, is  left  to  fall  by  the  ways.de  " 

By  Its  regulations  and  practices.  O.  P  A 
has  violated'  the  legislative  prohibition 
against  compelling  changes  In  bu&lne^s  prac- 
tices and  has  gone  abuut  at  will  c.aisuig 
changes  in  business  practices,  cost  practices. 
and  distribution  practices  by  Its  regulations 
and  orders.     And  to  all  this  it  add-s; 

"With  top  officials  of  the  O  P.  A  entertain- 
ing the  opinion  that  Coiure>s  laclcs  un'-lcr- 
stanriing  of  the  kgi.-Kttion  it  ha.s  enac'ed. 
your  ccmmitiee  ceases  to  wi.'uder  at  ihe  t:e- 
queiit  nii-lnterpiet:;tion  giveii  ty  that  agci.cy 
to  Its  KUiding  statutes  " 

The  purpose  of  the  Price  Control  Act  \v.;s 
to  prevent  inflation  and  a  subsequent  liv- 
ing cost  rise.  A  coincidental  objective  wud 
to  prevent  prrifltecrinc.  In  no  place,  how- 
ever, m  the  act.  as  the  ciinimttce  well  ns- 
serts,  is  tliere  any  authorization  fur  inciu- 
61VC  protit  control.  Yet.  says  the  c()mniiitei\ 
In  the  files  of  David  Glnsburg.  former  O.  P  A 
general  counsel,  the  committee  found  a 
well  devised  and  planned  scheme  to  control 
the  profits  of  American  industry  by  freezing 
them  at  the  level  earned  by  such  industry 
during  the  period  1936-39." 

"Tlie  O.  P  A.  ha.s  no  leg.il  rijht  or  author- 
ity to  formulate  such  a  plan  or  att'-n'.pt  to 
put  such  a  plan  In  effect,"  asi.erts  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  regard  to  imposition  of  punitive  nuas- 
ures,   the   comnr.ttee  flatly   charges: 

"The  punishment   meted  out   by  O    P    A 
to    offenders    which    its    'courts'    have    lu'..;i.a 
guilty  is  in  many  Ciiscs  mjst  severe  " 
Of  O.  P.  A 's  Inve^tlgatoriM 
"Some  of  the  methods  used  by  tills  police 
force    not    only    contravene    statutory    safe- 
guards of  private  rights,  but  even  Invade  the 
field  of  immunity  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution   again.st    unlawful    searches    and    sei- 
zures."      The     committee     cites     instances 
where    O    P    A.    investigators    have    invackd 
premises  without  legal  process  and  have  ac- 
tually held  citizens  prisoners. 

It  finds  that  O.  P.  A.  has  usurped  p'lv.er 
and  has  stretched  the  statutes  In  some  cnses 
"beyond  all  reasonable  undei standing. "  and 
It  urges  the  Congress  to  specifically  prohibit 
this  usurpation. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  recognizes 
that  rationing  and  price  conticl  are  vit:»l 
wartime  necessities,  but  It  recommends  im- 
mediate elimination  of  the  now  apparent 
abuses  and  Injus'ices.  This  It  declare^  Is 
an    "immediate    necessity." 

Tlie  situation  as  it  now  exists  Is  such  that 
the  "illegal,  absurd,  useless  and  conflicting 
regulations  prornu.v:ated  by  O.  P  A  are 
creating  such  confu.-ion  that  It  is  impossib:e 
for  the  average  citizen  to  know  how  to 
comply." 

It  Inevitably  "tends  to  bring  the  law  into 
contempt  and  ridicule  and  cre.aes  wide- 
spread indignation  and  resentment  among 
our  citizens  buch  an  unfortunate  situation 
Will  ultimately  lead  to  a  complete  break-down 
of  the  price  control  law  and  necessarily  retard 
the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war." 

Anything  added  to  that  and  the  other 
accusations  of  the  committee  would  be  su- 
perfluoxis.  .  The  Office  of  Price  Admlnistia- 
tion  Is  losing  the  confidence  of  the  people 
Its  multitudinous  and  often  asinine  retruia- 
tions  are  creating  a  nation  of  liars,  thiev-.  s. 
and  petty  chiselers  out  of  usually  and  war.t- 
to-be  honest,  patriotic  citizens. 


Tlie  usurp.'^tlons  cf  O  PA.  and  other 
burcnu^  arc  a  st?nch  in  tlie  nostrils  of  every 
free-born  American 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Coneress  to  act  en 
the  ccmralttee's  recommendations,  and  act 
at  once. 


Subsidies  in  British  and  American  Price 
Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 


Mr 


Friday.  Nuvcmber  19.  1943 
GAVIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 


occasions  it  has  been  argued  that  be- 
cause s'libsiciies  have  worked  so  well  for 
Canada  and  England  there -is  no  rea.son 
why  they  should  not  be  good  for  Ameri- 
can.s,  too.  The  two  situations  are  en- 
tirely ailTerent,  as  you  will  readily  see  by 
studymc  the  following  report  submitted 
by  b.  H.  Butler: 

SVtSIDlES    IN    BRITISH    AND    CAN.VDIAN    PEICE 
CONTROL 

You  Will  recall  that  over  a  year  ago  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Londcn  econoi-ni.'=ts 
ridiculed  the  very  idc?-^  of  the  United  States 
using  price  control  or  .subsidies  in  relation  to 
food.  At  that  time  they  indicated  that  the 
basic  difference  between  the  United  States 
and  England  concerning  the  food  i)roblem  is 
that  Er.t^liind  must  import  her  food  because 
of  limited  production  facilities,  whereas  the 
United  States  can  increase  her  production 
of  food  f^ir  purposes  of  supplying  England. 
The  th.niEht  behind  that  criticism  of  the 
United  States  policy  is  that  If  production 
responds  to  Increased  prices,  there  Is  no  dan- 
ger of  Inflation,  and  Increased  crops  will 
themselves  control  prices. 

With  the  above  in  mind,  It  is  interesting 
to  read  a  recent  reijort  on  BritL-h  and  Cma- 
ciian  price  control,  especially,  a  brief  ol 
which  follows: 

As  you  are  aware,  the  British  subsidy 
method  Is  called  the  trading  l&s.s  inethcd. 
Since  the  Ministry  of  Food  is  the  sole  im- 
porter of  food  prcductd.  It  merely  sells  to 
dls'nbu'ors  below  its  actual  cost.  The  same 
policy  IS  followed  in  regard  to  products 
rarsed  In  Britain.  Superficially  the  program 
appears  to  have  been  successful  In  stabillz- 
Ing  the  cost  of  living.  The  food  Index  in  re- 
ci.n*  months  has  been  maintained  at  20  per- 
cent above  the  level  of  September  1939 

Back  of  the  apparent  success  of  the  Bntliili 
plan  lie  two 'very  Impc^rtant  considerations: 
.1.  They  lock  upon  the  British  Empire,  the 
United  States,  and  South  America  as  their 
source  ot  supply.  They  are  almost  certain  of 
gettmii;   a  supply   sufficient   for   the.r    needs. 

2.  They  get  th.it  supply  at  a  price  whicii  Is 
the  result  cf  political  shopping  among  liirir 
different  .sources  of  foodstuffs.  Their  supply 
has  t)een  assund  in  terms  of  both  tonniigc 
and  price  In  other  words,  that  they  have 
the  foLid  supply  at  the  price  which  they  pay 
Is  the  result  of  using  Government  effort  to 
bold  down  food  prices  here  at  a  cost  to  both 
the  producing  farmer  and  the  proces,-i!it,' 
nianuiacturcr.  "That  they  shop  their  sources 
fcr  the  best  prices  '  was  clearly  denioustratcd 
In  mv  inemciandiim  to  you  ccncerning  the 
British  purchase  of  pork  in  the  Argentine 
while  poik  prices  were  hit;h  heie  and  renewed 
purch.v^e  of  pi  rk  in  tlie  United  Siatcs  after 
perk  prices  had  been  reduced  by  Govcrnmeut 
order  h-^re. 
I  Therefore,  the  English  prcgram  h:;s  been 
I   greatly  helped — 
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1  Because  they  did  not  have  the  problem 
of  paying  prices  sufficient  to  get  production 
from  any  one  producer;  their  supply  was 
promised. 

3.  They  have  been  able  to  purchase  from 
different  sources  of  supply  at  prices  which 
they  consider  most  favorable  regardless  of  the 
production  problems  of  those  sources. 

Even  so.  the  cost  of  English  subsidies  for 
1943  wa."  estimated  at  £210.000.000. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  not  only  has  had  to  practically  gviar- 
antee  the  food  supply  of  England  but  has 
also  had  the  problem  of  obtaining  that  pro- 
duction without  Increasing  prices  and  by  use 
cf    the    support    price    methods.     In    other 


words,  the  Increased  cost  to  the  United 
States  should  actually  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  English  food  program. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  stabilize  the  cost-of-living 
Index  In  Canada  is  to  stabilize  wage  costs; 
whereas  In  England  this  U  not  the  primary 
concern,  although  it  was  closely  tied  In. 
Therefore,  the  Canadian  Indexes  of  food 
costs  of  certain  retail  food  prices  reflect  the 
subsidy  action,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
keep  the  index  down  rather  than  keeping 
down  the  actual  cost  of  living.  (Both  the 
Canadian  and  American  lalx)r  movements 
are  criticizing  the  cost-of-living  Indexes  for 
this  purpose  ) 


Index  numbers  of  certain  retail  food  prices  in  Canada 
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The  Canadians  are  frank  to  admit  that 
the  cost  of  the  direct  subsidy  Is  not  the 
total  cost.  For  example,  they  point  out 
that  the  release  of  low  cost  wheat  from  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board  stocks  shotild  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  cost.  (Of  course.  It 
can  be  argued  that  If  they  did  not  bold 
those  wheat  stocks  fe(u:k  from  the  public, 
they  would  not  have  high  cost  wh-'at  and, 
therefore,  they  could  not  point  to  these 
stocks  as  being  low  cost.)  Only  two  items 
on  the  food  l'"t  and  two  or  three  on  the 
nonfood   list   are   8^Ib8idized. 

Principal  subsidies  paid  by  Canadmn  Goiem- 
ment,  Deo.  1.  1941,  to  Mar.  31,  1943 
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It  Is  frankly  stated  that  these  are  Items 
for  which  the  supply  had  to  be  increased. 
In  other  words,  the  supply  of  other  products 
was  ample  or  could  be  supplemented  by  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States  or  other  sources. 
In  the  case  of  butterfat  and  milk  the  English 
demand  was  so  great  that  Canada  had  to 
pay  a  subsidy  to  get  Increased  supply  and 
the  United  States  had  to  allow  the  manu- 
facturer of  butter  and  certain  cheeses  to  pay 
a  higher  price  than  could  be  paid  for  the 
same  grade  of  butterfat  for  other  uses.  In 
other  words,  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  recognize  the  importance  of  the  In- 
fluence of  higher  prices  In  obtaining  In- 
creased production.  It  Is  frankly  admitted 
In  Canada  that  the  milk  products  subsidy 
was  used  to  Increase  supply  as  well  as  to  de- 
crease consumer  cost.  It  Is  pointed  out  that 
when  there  was  a  matter  of  2  cents  retail 
price  Involved  which  would  have  put  the 
cost -cf -living  index  over  the  wage  Ijonus 
point,  that  the  subsidy  was  Increased  In  or- 
der to  hold  down  the  cost-of-living  Index. 
(This,  of  course,  causes  Canadian  labor  to 
protest  that  their  actual  cost  of  living  is 
going  up  in  the  form  of  Increased  taxes  but 
their  Income  Is  not  allowed  to  go  up  ) 

The  Canadians  point  cut  that  the  price  of 
beef  as  well  as  the  price  of  pork  has  been 
allowed  to  increase  because  expwrt  demands 
are  so  heavy  that  some  incentive  for  produc- 
tion Is  desirable.  This  is  a  frank  admittance 
that  increased  prices  are  necessary  for  in- 
creased production  and  especially  Is  It  to 
be  allowed  where  those  Increased  prices  do 
not  affect  too  drastically  the  cost  of  living. 

The  decision  to  subsidize  canned  food 
manufacture  was  apparently  reached  on  the 
basis  that  It  is  cheaper  to  subsidize  on  a 
value-added  basis  than  It  Is  to  subsidize  on 
a  total  crop-value  basis.  Therefore,  prices 
have  been  allowed  to  rise  for  many  farm 
products.  Meat  and  eggs  are  two  specific 
Items  and  this  haa  stimulated  production. 
As  a  result,  consumer  prices  have  been  grad- 
ually Increased  as  indicated  In  the  table  of 
price   Indexes. 

It  Ls  admitted  that  the  dollar  coat  of  sub- 
sidies on  Imported  foodstuffs  la  not  the  total 
cost  and  It  Is  pointed  out  that  Import  taxes 
were  remitted  on  many  such  Items  and  ahould 
be  considered  aa  part  of  the  cost.    (It  would 


surely  follow  that  any  price  stabiUaatlon  In 
the  United  States  Is  also  part  of  the  oast  ol 
suttsldizing  canned  food  supplies.) 

Although  not  so  stated  by  the  Canadian.*, 
It  wi'Uld  appear  that  they  have  used  subsl- 
die«  mainly  to  hold  down  the  retail  price 
on  those  items  on  which  an  increaae  In  price 
would  affect  the  ccst  of  Uvtng  and  thus  give 
the  basis  for  Increased  wages.  On  commod- 
ities whoK  supply  is  definitely  short  and 
whose  Increast^d  retail  prices  would  not  ao 
affect  the  cost  of  living  Index,  the  Canadian 
Government  has  bean  unwilling  to  uae  sub- 
sidies and  has  allowed  Increased  prieea  to 
bring  the  necessary  result. 

In  c.mclusion.  it  would  seem  there  are 
three  important  Items  for  consideration 

1  The  success  of  suljeldles  in  other  coun- 
tries Is  In  large  part  dependent  upon  the 
operation  of  support  prices  and  Oovemment 
set  aside  orders  In  the  United  States. 

a.  The  success  of  a  subsidy  pmftram  cannot 
be  measured  In  governmenta  which  do  not 
have  the  full  responsibility  of  obtaining  th« 
necessary  production,  fepedaliy  Is  this  so 
since  in  Canada.  It  is  admitted  that  incrcaMd 
prices  are  necessary  for  Increased  production 
of  beef  and  pork. 

3  The  question  of  whether  consumer  or 
producer  sut>sldle8  should  be  used  gives  us 
two  Important  considerations: 

( 1 1  Consumer  subsidies,  so-called,  can  and 
do  affect  Immediately  a  cost  of  living  Index, 
but  the  point  remains  that  such  Oovemment 
manipulations  actually  Increase  the  hidden 
cost  of  living  without  allowing  increased  In- 
comes to  the  taxpayers  who  mtist  meet  those 
hidden  costs. 

(2)  Producer  subsidies  which  act  Indirectly 
and  raise  a  conflict  as  to  the  points  In  the 
marketing  process  at  which  they  will  be  paid. 
become  a  definite  p>cl!tlcal  means  of  pressure. 
Here  too.  the  actual  Indirect  cost  of  living  is 
increased  without  any  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  both  cases,  unless  subsidies  are  used 
for  Increased  production,  they  are  actiuUy 
meaiis  of  creating  inflation  Insofar  as  food  is 
concerned.  If  subsidies  are  used  to  Increase 
production,  then  It  follows  that  they  sr« 
merely  a  political  subterfuge  and,  during  war- 
time especially,  such  machinations  should  be 
eliminated. 

We  should  approach  the  problem  directly 
and  allow  higher  prices  to  bring  about  In- 
creased production  The  Increased  produc- 
tlon  win.  In  itself,  control  prices.  More  im- 
portant, the  Increased  production  will  Insur* 
the  consumer  that  his  dollar  will  buy  some- 
thing. As  long  as  that  Is  the  case  there  need 
to  be  no  fear  of  Inflation  because  of  a  freely 
acting  price  for  foodstuffs. 

NOVEMBEB  18,  1943. 


Mr.  Hull  Retuins  to  Confrttt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

or  trr&H 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVK8 

Friday.  November  19.  1943 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlu,  I  am 
including  an  article  by  Walter  Lippmann, 
who  in  my  opinion  is  a  great  columnist 
and  news  analyst.  He  is  a  very  thought- 
ful and  profound  writer  and  has  pointed 
the  direction  of  public  thinking  on  many 
important  questions.  This  thoughtful 
article  demands  the  consideration  of  ev- 
ery one  of  us  and.  it  seems  to  me,  clearly 
Indicates  a  weakness  In  our  system  of 
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Resolved  by  the  Repvblican  Reprtsentatnes 


"(a>   Property   withdrawn    from   iocai   tax 
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do.nK   things  liCie  m  Washington  that 
C'jUld  ca-siiy  br  solved.    It  follows; 
MR    n"'  t   RrrrRNs  to  ctiNr.Risa 
I  Dy  W.i::cr  L:i.pmanni 

The  f  ttt  tint  ■.mmedlaiely  up-:i  his  rt-tum 
Secreta.y  Hull  is  nulcing  a  pf.soi.al  report 
dir»(  tly  to  C<  !ii;r'--3  may  In  the  Ions?  run  be 
rfci4;::izfcl  as  i.iif  ol  the  historic  e\ents  of 
<.iir  •inie  Mi  Hall  could  not  have  achieved 
M  trin'.eiid')us  u  ."iiccess  at  Mi»cuw  If  ihe 
Senate  had  nut  I'ivtn  him  such  an  uverwhelm- 
MiK  \ote  if  ror.fidence  In  the  C  )nnally  refco- 
iutii>n  F'ir  with'  ut  that  vote  he  would  have 
Leen  speak. '.c  f  t  only  one  bran'^h  of  the 
Giivernnient,  w;th  that  vote  he  sp-ike  fur 
t'le  United  b'uU'S  No  other  American 
i.ipu  mat  In  our  times  has  spoken  with  such 
we.ght 

Nmw  he  returns  to  the  Congress  which  made 
thl.^  pwsfi.ble  We  may  rejoice  F  )r  in  the 
mnfllct  bfiveen  Conj^ress  and  the  Executive 
therr  resides  the  moet  dangerous  weakness 
ol  our  instltuti  'ns  Upon  tliclr  ability  to 
Work  toRPther.  each  Informing  and  each 
fctr'-ngthenUiK  the  other,  depends  our  politi- 
co Bulvution.  and  In  no  small  measure  that 
o.  the  world 

It  has  been  Incieasingly  evident  during  the 
war  that  ways  must  be  found  to  bridge  the 
chitsm  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Cmvernment  Our  constitutional  system  Is 
based  on  the  diK-trlne  of  the  separation  of 
p<jwers.  but  this  d<irtrlne  was  never  meant 
to  mean  that  Congress  and  the  Executive 
should  live  ns  suspicious  rivals  in  separate 
worlds.  In  fact.  It  was  orli^lnally  Intended. 
as  the  acti.  ns  of  Oecrge  Washington  show, 
tliiit  the  President  or  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  should  go  down  to  Congress  as  Mr. 
Hull  IS  now  diting  It  was  bad  luck,  rather 
than  anything  In  the  letter  and  sptnt  of  the 
Constitution  Itself,  which  caused  Washing- 
ton to  stop  goinp  to  Congress  tuid  to  set  the 
iiiiSortunate  prTedent  of  aloofne*."  which 
has  prevailed  ev^r  since.  Time  and  again 
mei.  have  sought  to  reestablish  continuing 
le'ations  Committees  of  Congresr  have 
recommended  it  Presidents  Garfield.  Taft, 
ard  Wllnm  have  urged  It.  Fur  the  United 
states  Ouvernment  cannot  be  well  con- 
drcied.  e.pecially  In  time  of  great  stress  and 
urgf-ncy  unless  there  is  amstant,  confident 
cummunlcation    between    the   two   branches. 

It  Is  distres^.Ilg  to  think  how  much  un- 
necessary troub'e  we  might  have  been  spared 
If  Congress  and  the  Executive  had  regularly 
pooled  their  knowledge  and  Instructed  one 
another  before  either  committed  Itself  to  a 
p<.>altk)n  which  the  other  would  not  support. 
Indeed,  we  m;iv  say  that  if  the  two  branches 
could  establish  regular  communication  w^ 
should  have  dealt  with  the  thing  "x-hlch  will 
either  make  or  break  our  system  of  t;overn- 
ment.  Tlus  nfam  is  ns  simple  as  it  is  obvi- 
ous, and  ns  it  is  Important.  It  requires  no 
con-it  itutlonal  amendment,  no  new  laws, 
nothing  more  than  a  supplementary  rule  of 
procedure  l-i   t!ie  two  Hwuscs  of  Congress 

Mr.  Hulls  appt-aiance  before  Cotmress 
mluhr  well  serNe  a.'^  a  means  of  drawing  atten- 
tl'Ui  to  a  resolution  recently  Introduced  by 
a  Representative  from  b;s  ov. n  State  of  Ten- 
nesste.  Mr  Estfs  Kefau\i;r.  The  resolution 
calls  for  an  iim  ^".dment  to  rule  XXXIII  of 
the  H'.use  by  which,  once  a  week  or  once  a 
fortnif;'.u,  there  would  be  a  2-hour  period  in 
which  heads  cf  d  p.iitments  and  of  the  Inde- 
penaent  agencii  s  would  arswer  in  person  and 
orally  b 'th  vr.'ten  and  oral  qup'^t.ons  pro- 
pounded by  Memb.Ts  of  the  H"use  Mr. 
KxrAUVER  has  tut  lined  the  mechanics  which, 
as  he  himself  insists,  are  merely  suegestions 
for  the  House  to  consider  The  short  debate 
which  tcx^k  p;..c'  a  few  c.sys  fti!0  on  his  reso- 
lution woo  col. ducred  on  a  very  hiah  plane, 
w.is  quite  n  r.:\;.'tis;in.  ar.d  indicated  wide 
supp>_ri  lor  the  ,u€,\  u  the  House. 


There  is  no  dmibt  whatever  that  If  the 
H;^uio  ad  jited  the  pr„p(.sal  the  E::ecutive 
woula  wckorne  It.  It  u  true  that  Congress 
could  r.ot  compel  C:i':iiitt  members  to  coiae 
bef  jrc  it.  Eut  the  Cabin*:'  member  who  did 
not  w.sl.  to  ?ome  would  be  a  foolish  man. 
Indeed,  and  wjuM  at  once  write  himself  down 
as  unfit  for  his  office. 

The  advantages  ot  the  proprsal  are  so  evi- 
dent that  It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to 
iu.>-l.'t  Ui-on  tiitru.  Perhaps  ti.e  g.-tulest  ad- 
vantage ol  uU  would  be  that  by  this  simple 
bit  of  common  sense  thi-  orcUnary  citizen 
would  find  It  inhiutely  ea;.ier  to  liiicw  what 
is  coins  on  in  Wa,shint:t.in 

For  example,  the  five  Senators  made  a 
tojr  ol  the  w  .r:d  and  Came  back  with  many 
nr.pr  .-s-uns,  criticisms,  and  observations 
Ihe.e  were  n'tailed  in  prt  ss  intorv.ews.  se- 
cnl  speed, es  that  leaked  cut  in  part,  and 
then  invostiitated  thr^-Uj^h  complicated 
hciTings  of  c'lmnuttoes  which  not  10  citizens 
cutside  of  W.ishinglon  wire  able  to  under- 
stand. 

Under  the  Ki-f  luvcr  resolution,  if  some- 
thing like  It  wero  adopted  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  BRrwsTFH  w.iuld  ha\e  submitted  a  .series 
(-f  car»  fully  phrased  written  questior.s  on 
the  subjects  which  b-.thered  him— for  ex- 
ample, oil  fnm  the  Middle  E  ist.  lend-lease 
trucks  In  Australia,  landing  rights  for  Ameri- 
can civilian  planes  m  foreifin  air  fleids  which 
we  have  constructed.  These  questions  would 
then  have  been  passed  on  to  the  executive 
ofHce.'-s  respo.isible  for  handling  llic»e  ques- 
tions. They  w<  uld  have  had  a  Itw  days' 
notice  to  prejiare  their  answers.  Th.cy  would 
have  come  to  Cong.ess.  and  face  to  (ace  w.th 
S-n.itcr  Brewster  to  reply  to  him,  and  to 
debate  orally  what  these  prepared  an.«wers 
did  not.  In  t.ie  opinion  of  the  Senate  ade- 
quately cover 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  this  would  help 
the  public,  and  W"  may  add  the  Washingt(  n 
newspapermen,  to  get  a  lucid  conclusion  out 
rf  what,  under  our  present  system,  was  a  con- 
fused and  rather  unpleasant  disturbance? 
Moreover.  Is  it  not  clear  that  because  ques- 
tions would  have  to  be  answered  respor.Mbly 
at  a  fixed  date,  the  effect  on  all  would  be 
good?  Congressmen  would  know  they  were 
goinq  to  be  answered  and  w  uld  not  wi-h  to 
r.sk  the  wrong  qucsticns.  E.\ecu*. ive  officers, 
knowing  that  they  would  be  questioned, 
wiiuld  take  care  to  know  what  t!;ey  were 
ddlng.  And  the  public  wc  u!d  acquire  the 
habit  cf  suspending  juc!:-,m>>r.t  until  they 
had  heard  both  sides,  kncwinc  that  the 
questions  could  be  asked  and  wotild  have 
to  be  answered. 

There  is  no  single  thine  that  ct  uld  be  done 
whi^h  would  so  prearly  st-rve  that  fr*  e  (pin- 
ion which  Is  s<iverei'.;n  in  rur  constitutional 
.sy.'^tom.  And  this  wtuld  be  a  most  appro- 
pfiiite  time  to  do  it. 


Endorsement  of  Gov.  Joha  W.  Bricker  for 
the  Presidency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

CT   CHTO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  19.  19i3 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imd-r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  do  so  by  inserting  the 
following  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Ue- 
pubhcan  Membership   in  Congress   lor 


Ohio,  endorsing  the  candidacy  of  Gov. 
John  W.  Biicktr  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  Ihese  resolutions  speak 
for  themselves  and  are  exores.'^ive  of  the 
views  of  a  steadily  incrca.>-inK  number  of 
Americans.  Go\ernor  Brickcr  has  the 
character  and  capacity  that  will  com- 
mand the  rc.-pect  and  confidence  of  peo- 
ple in  ai:  walks  of  life.  H..-^  con-'^picuou.-; 
service  as  a  three-term  Governor  of 
Ohio  establishes  him  as  an  txecutive  of 
great  ability. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Fourscore  and  ten  years  ago  In  one  of  the 
great  crises  of  the  Nation  the  people  firmly 
resolved  to  reestablish  the  wuvcniii;  Gov- 
ernment on  a  sate  and  sound  foundation. 
Abraham  Linctln  then  ccinparativtly  un- 
known, led  the  pi  r  pie  to  th.s  rts  lutu.n  and 
the  Republican  Party  wi.s  then  cstabli  hed 
and  it  courageously  brought  abcut  the  de- 
sired result 

Again  we  are  In  a  great  national  crisis  and 
the  ptople  have  r.cain  firmly  resolved  to  re- 
claim and  reestablish  the  Goveninient  on  a 
safe  and  sound  fcundation.  The  Republican 
Party  will  do  it. 

The  New  D«  al  is  de.id.  it  has  been  con- 
sumed by  th'-  tires  of  its  own  arrogance.  Finn 
and  fa: sighted  fortign  policies  are  required 
so  that  we  may  play  cur  part  in  wor'.d  af- 
fairs Honest  and  sensible  domestic  policies 
are  demanded  that  we  may  keep  America 
American 

Whereas  the  Slate  of  Ohio  has  always  been 
proaressive  ai.d  h  o"*  always  been  sensibly 
cautious  when  caution  was  a  virtue,  and 
has  contributed  consplcucusly  at  all  times 
and  in  many  ways  tc  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion thri;ugh  the  efforts  cf  her  people  and 
her  many  competent  and  famous  sons  and 
dauehters;   and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Ohio,  among  the 
larger  States.  Is  t  day  the  foremost  Republi- 
can Stale  of  the  Union.  Her  courthouses 
are  quite  generally  officiated  over  by  com- 
petent Republicans.  Republicans  have  been 
given  the  hrnor  and  responsibility  of  pre- 
siding; as  mayors  over  a  gieat  majority  of 
the  municipa'ities  of  the  State.  Both 
branches  of  the  State  legislature  are  over- 
whelmingly 'RepubliC'tn.  Both  of  her  United 
States  Senators  are  militant  Ri^publicans. 
Twenty  of  the  23  Representatives  in  Con- 
gres-  are  stalwart  RefUiblicans  upholding 
free  government  and  cpposing  New  Deal  ex- 
travagance and  nrrccance  at  evrry  oppor- 
tunity. Ohio  has  a  Republican  Goveincr  who 
as  the  chief  executive  cf  the  State  is  now  serv- 
ing his  third  consecutive  term — an  honor 
heretofore  granted  to  but  one  man  In  the 
history  of  the  State:  and 

Whereas  J^  hn  W.  Bricker,  as  Governor  of 
the  Stale  of  Ohio,  is  everywheie  recrgnieed 
as  one  of  the  ablest  and  mo-t  capable  chut 
exectitives  in  the  Nation  becau  e  he  has  ren- 
dered such  si:;nal  and  cut.*'ai.cing  .service  in 
suppl.-'iitlng  mrompstcncy  and  demanding 
honest  and  faithful  public  service,  aid  has 
conducted  the  fiscal  afTairs  of  the  State  in 
such  a  manner  r.s  to  command  the  respect  of 
rlght-thinkii.g  people  evcryul-icre;  and  Vvhen 
he  assumed  the  duties  of  Governor  ol  Oh.o 
the  Stale  wjis  staugcrr.ig  under  a  typical  New 
Deal  debt  of  $40.Cau.OJO:  and  in  5  years  G  v- 
ernor  Bricker  has  paid  thit  c'ebt  and  the  State 
has  now  a  surplus  of  $65,000,000.  which  is  a 
most  unusual  innovation  when  ceiitrasted 
with  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Ohio  with  almost 
unanimous  cordiality  have  indicated  their 
desire  that  Governor  Briekcr  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  nomination  of  the  Rcpublicaa 
Party  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Luited  S.ates: 
Be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Rrpvblican  Reprrsentatna 
in  Congress  jrom  the  State  o;  Ohio,  That  the 
candidacy  of  Johi>  W.  Bricker  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party  for  the  high 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  be 
approved  and  endorsed;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  each  and  every  member  of 
the  Republican  delegation  from  the  State  ol 
Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
here  and  now  dedicates  himself  or  herself  to 
render  utiswervlng  devotion  to  this  cause  and 
to  exert  to  the  utmost  every  reasonable  and 
honorable  effort  to  bring  about  the  nomina- 
tion of  Go%'ernor  Bricker  for  the  Presidency 
by  the  Republican  National  Convention  and 
thereafter  to  exert  every  reasonable  efTort  to 
elect  him  President  of  the  United  States. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins. 

Chairman  of  the  Delegation. 

FmANC3s  P  Bolton, 

Secretary. 


TaxatiMi  of  Federally  Owned  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   MASEACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  19.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoud,  I 
Include  the  following  resolution: 

AssociATicN  or 
IdASSACHUSrm  Assessois. 
Gloucester,  Mois.,  November  17. 1943. 
Hon.  THOMAa  J.  Lane. 

House  of  Bepretentatires, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
You  are  respectfully  advised  that  at  the 
fifty-fcurth  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts  Assessors,  held  at  the 
State  House.  Boston,  Mass  ,  on  Octot)er  28, 
1943   the  following  resolution  was  ndcpted: 

■  Whereas  the  ownership  of  property  by  the 
Federal  Government  restricts  the  tax  base 
from  which  local  governments  draw  the  bulk 
ol  their  revenues,  and  thereby  affects  the 
financial  stability  oi  counties,  ci'les.  school 
districts,  and  other  political  subdivisions; 
and 

"Whereas  property  owned  I  y  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  ccuntry.  but  frequently  Is  concen- 
trated in  paiticular  areas,  which  in  turn  re- 
sults in  sericufi  Inequalities  as  between  differ- 
ent local  governments;  and 

■  Whereas  property  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  generally  requires  the  same 
services  of  local  government  as  does  prop- 
erty owned  by  private  citizens;  and 

"Wlierep.s  the  beneficiaries  of  federally 
owned  property  are  the  pec  p!e  of  the  entire 
Nation,  and  not  merely  the  residents  of  areas 
where  Federal  property  Is  situated;  and 

"Whereas  Congress  is  investigating  the 
problems  arising  out  of  Federal  ownership  cf 
property  and  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
enact  corrective  leg.slation:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  consensus  cf  the 
membership  of  the  National  Association  of 
AsECising  OiBcers — 

"1.  That  when  Federal  agencies  acquire 
property  for  temporary  use  such  property 
should  be  leased  rather  than  purchased.  In 
order  to  preserve  necessary  revenues  to  local 
gcvernments; 

"2.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  enact  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  taxation  of  the  fcl- 
lc\vj..g  specific  types  of  federally  owned  prop- 
erty; 


"(a>  Property  wlthdrawTi  from  local  tax 
rolls  for  temporary  purposes,  military  or 
otherwise. 

"(b)  Property  used  for  boualng  and  re- 
settlement projects, 

"ici  Real  and  personal  property  used  for 
manufacturing   and    industrial   purposes; 

"3.  That,  In  providing  for  the  taxatlca  of 
federally  owned  property.  Congress  require 
that  such  taxation  be  applied  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  aa  privately 
owned  property  Is  taxed." 

In  ccmpliance  with  the  vote  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Massnchusetta  Assessors  and  their 
instructions,  I  am  hereby  transmitting  tills 
re.'olution  to  ycu. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Feank  a.  Rogers, 

Secretary. 


Foundations  for  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


AirpOTt  Zmbbc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Friday.  November  19.  1943 
HERTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  rerrsarks  In  th°  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
November  16.  1943: 

rouNDATinNs  rom  atiatton 

Americans  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal 
abcut  the  tremendous  development  of  civil 
aviation  to  be  expected  after  the  war.  Im- 
proved ?qtilpment  Is  In  sight,  financial  and 
operational  plana  are  ready  for  a  vast  exten- 
sion of  passenger,  express,  and  freight  traffic. 
Ah-eady  airports  are  being  enlarged  and  lltUe 
towns  are  dreaming  dreams  of  becoming 
metropolises  of  the  skyways,  even  a&  thou- 
sands of  fliers  and  mechanics  are  counting 
on  civil  aviation  Jobs  when  they  get  out  of 
uniform  But  the  blueprint  for  coordinat- 
ing these  dreams  and  plans  and  laying  down 
a  legislative  foundation  fur  them  Is  only  new 
coming  up   In   Congress. 

It  is  called  the  Lea  bill  and  amounts  to  a 
revision  and  extension  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  It  provides  for  a  whole 
system  of  Federal  regulation  and  promotion 
cf  civil  aviation,  under  a  Civil  Aeronautics 
Commissioner  and  Administrator.  The  pow- 
ers given  to  these  officials  are  bro?.d  and.  like 
the  provisions  for  governmental  subridleK  for 
air-lme  development,  may  need  to  be  reexam- 
ined after  there  has  been  some  experience 
with  them.  But  the  bill  has  been  worked 
out  with  some  care  In  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  have  had  the  practical 
task  of  developing  the  United  States  civil 
aviation. 

Citlzrns  who  are  concerned  over  the  cen- 
tralization of  government  may  raise  ques- 
tions about  the  drastic  authority  placed  In 
Ffdrral  cf.cials.  However,  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Commission  will  be  not  an  executive 
agency,  but,  like  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Ccmmisslon,  will  be  anrwerable  directly  to 
Congress.  Its  powers  appear  necessary  If 
there  is  to  be  adequate  coordination  cf  avia- 
tion. To  permit  anything  like  the  multi- 
tude of  State  regulations — amounting  to 
State  barriers — which  has  crampecl  truck 
tmnsport  would  be  particularly  ridiculous 
with  anything  so  naturally  free  as  air  trans- 
portation. If  there  Is  to  be  freedom  of  the 
air  Inside  America,  something  like  the  Lea 
bul  seems  imperative. 


or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVSB 

Friday.  November  19.  1945 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to   extend    my    remarks    In    the 

Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Dayton  Dally  News  of  October 
24,  1943: 

AIXPOaT  ZONXNO 

No  provision  of  the  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  Introdxioed  last  week 
by  Chairman  Lta.  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foretfta  Coaunerce.  appears 
more  Important  than  that  which  wculd  Insert 
In  the  act  a  new  title  covering  ground  hacarda 
to  air  navigation.  It  provides  In  part  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administrator  ■chall 
formulate  and  maintain  a  Nation-wide  son- 
ing  program  for  clearing  and  protecting  aerial 
approaches  to  airports  throtigb  regulation  of 
the  height  and  location  of  structuret  and  of 
objects  of  natural  growth  on  and  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  airports  Such  program  shall  include 
standards,  as  nearly  uniform  aa  reasonably 
possible,  for  such  zoning." 

The  aim  is  the  maximum  usefulneas  of  air- 
ports consistent  with  the  highest  possible 
factor  of  safety.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
such  Jeglelatlon  is  long  overdue.  The  phe- 
nomenal gmvth  of  oommcrclaJ  air  transport 
et'en  tlircugh  tlie  pre-war  yemn  emphaaligd 
the  need.  Since  the  paaaege  of  the  present 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  has  come  the  war  and 
the  vast  military  aviation  program  In  the 
wake  of  which,  with  peace,  all  authorities 
agree,  will  fellow  a  tremendous  ccmmerclal 
flying  expansion.  It  Is  reasonable  to  believe, 
mcreover,  if  experience  haa  taugtit  us  any- 
thing, that  we  shall  maintain  a  greater  mlll- 
tarv  air  force.  Facilities  fc»r  Its  safe  and  ready 
movement  about  the  country  will  be  a  funda- 
mental of  national  security.  In  both  prr«- 
pects  the  safeguarding  of  present  airports  and 
thofe  to  come  from  ground  hazarda  la  a  prime 
necessity. 

The  bill,  It  should  be  noted,  provide*  also 
that  "the  Administrator  shall  Invite  the  eo- 
cperatlon  of  duly  constituted  authorttlea  of 
Stfites,  Territories,  and  potaessions,  and  sub- 
divislcns  thereof.  In  the  formulation,  mainte- 
nance, and  carrying  out  of  such  Bonln<<  pro- 
gram, and  In  the  carrying  out  of  such  ppo- 
pram  he  shall  furnish  to  such  authorities  such 
Information,  technical  aasistance,  and  other 
aids  ns  they  may  request  and  as  be  may  deem 
to  be  feasible." 

There  is  no  reason,  of  counw,  why  State 
and  local  governments  should  not  tbemaelves 
already  have  moved  In  this  direction.  More 
than  2^2  years  ago  b<ith  the  C.  A.  A.  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  o^cera 
prepareci  model  airjxsrt-zonlng  acts,  but  It  la 
significant  that,  up  to  early  IMS.  ooty  seven 
States  had  enacted  zoning  legislation  of  any 
consequence,  and  even  imong  these  the 
measures  adopted  were  Inadequate  and  at 
considerable  variance.  Federal  action  along 
the  lines  designated  would  rust  only  encour- 
age par&llel  legislation  by  State  and  local 
governments  but  also  assure  that  reasonable 
uniformity  of  toning  throughout  the  country, 
which,  obviously,  Is  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
program. 

V.'e  know  the  costly  and  hazardous  confu- 
sion which  cp.me  from  failure  to  anticipate 
the  ubiquity  of  the  automobile  and  its  croas- 
country  character.  The  result  was  wide  rarl- 
atlon  In  traffic  regulations,  not  only  as  be- 
tween the  States  but  between  the  cities  with- 
in a  sintjle  State,  with  all  tha  difflcultiea  and 
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deadllneM  U.at  such  a  situation  engenders. 
Despite  the  jears  ol  hindsight  campaigning 
for  uniformity,  that  U  a  confusion  never  yet 
cleared 

N<jw  we  confront,  and  yet  In  .time  to  meet 
It  Urgely  In  advance,  the  comparable  need 
or  uniform  airport  zoning  to  eliminate  ground 
hazards  There  was  aume  excuse,  perhaps, 
for  mlsalng  the  potentialities  of  the  onrush- 
Ing  automobile  and  the  problems  attendant. 
There  is  no  such  excuse  In  the  case  of  the 
forthcoming  air  age.  Tragedies  have  already 
written  the  urgency  of  uniform  airport  zon- 
ing Into  the  record.  Present  needs  demand 
It  and  the  future  outlook  makes  continued 
lack  of   such  legislation  unthinkable. 

The  hope  Is  for  prompt  consideration  and 
paas.ige  of  this  measure  by  Congress,  with 
States  and  cities  moving  equally  promptly. 
then,  to  supplement  Federal  action.  There 
stiould  be  no  further  delay. 


A  Practical  Fanner  Writes  on  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  19,  1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcord,  I  am  including  a 
letter  from  a  practical  and  outstanding 
farmer  of  my  acquaintance.  Mr.  Scott 
Ellis,  of  Dulla5  Center,  Iowa: 

Daixas  Cxmtex,  Iowa.  Novembrr  16,  1943. 

Mr.    PhXn.    CCNNINCHAM. 

Deak  Fuznd:  I  know  the  fight  Is  starting 
on  the  subsidy  question 

I  am  still  bitterly  opposed  to  subsidy,  not 
from  a  selflah  standpoint  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  consumer.  If  the  present  sub- 
sidy continues,  dairymen  will  have  to  quit 
and  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  milk.  Now  at 
the  Des  Moines  plant  we  only  had  ibout  50 
cans  more  than  the  distributors  cculd  use 
yesterday.  We  should  be  drying  In  large 
quantities  for  the  lend-lease  contract.  Farm- 
ers are  lett  ng  up  and  It  Is  only  the  beginning 
of  what  will  happen  when  they  fully  realize 
what  their  costs  are. 

Our  sub.<«ldy  In  Dallas  County  la  $030  per 
hundredweight  Our  last  2  weeks'  price  of 
tnilk  delivered  in  Des  Moines  was  12  90  per 
hundredweight.  I  have  Just  computed  ac- 
curately my  costs  subject  to  present  prices. 
Peed  costs  and  other  costs  are  all  figured  on 
100-pound   bas  s. 

Peed _  12  60 

Lalxir 80 

Electricity .02 

Hauling ^  .  25 

Per  lOO-pound  milk 3.67 

We  are  milking  45  cows  now.  In  addition 
to  this  we  are  feeding  i8  calves,  1  bull,  and 
42  head  of  heifers  and  dry  cows  None  of 
their  feed  costs  have  tieen  figured  in.  This 
would  run  costs  cf  milk  up  considerably  and 
would  be  a  legitimate  addition. 
•  I  am  feeding  the;e  cows  the  cheapest  hay 
possible.  On  alfalfa  or  clever  hay  the  costs 
T^ould  be   much   higher 

I  am  not  chnrging  anything  for  my  own 
lalwr  or  my  l>oys'  labor.  1  figured  my  own 
labor  bill  at  coal  miners'  pay  and  it  came  to 
•88  per  week  for  the  hours  I  put  In. 

I  want  to  win  this  war  as  bad  as  anybody 
In  the  world.  I  want  my  boy  back  alive  if 
possible. 


I  am  willing  to  work  for  nothing  and  not 
only  that  but  v.llUng  to  lose  76  cents  on  every 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  to  win  the  war,  but 
I  know  hundn'da  of  dairymen  that  can't  and 
won't  go  on  that  way. 

Everybody  has  wages  sufficient  to  pay  for 
milk  at  a  decent  price  and  pay  for  tLe  prod- 
uct now.  Subsidy  and  cost  of  administra- 
tion win  have  to  be  paid  for  by  my  t)oy  who 
Is  working  for  $50  per  month  in  a  chemical- 
warfare  unit  and  you  know  what  that  means 

Fight  with  ill  your  might  against  subsidy 
and  the  lnflat:on  it  would  bring 

I  am  only  trying  lo  bring  you  up  to  date 
on  the  costs  as  well  as  the  emergency. 
Your   friend, 

StOTT    E: !  !S 


Testimony     of  South     Da!:ota     State 

Secretary   of  Agriculture   and   Former 

President  of  National   Farmers  Union 
or  Subsidies 


EXTEPISION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  sorrH  DA:;r■T.^ 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frida'j.  Novcjubcr  19.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Sneaker,  earlier 
this  week.  Ed  Everson,  State  secretary 
of  agricultuie  of  South  Dakota  and  for 
4  years  the  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  consumers'  subsidies. 
In  view  of  Mr,  Everson's  national  stand- 
ing as  a  fam  leader  and  the  large  fol- 
lowing which  he  has  throughout  the 
Republic  I  £im  inserting  in  the  Record 
at  this  poin:  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ev- 
erson  with  regard  to  the  subsidy  ques- 
tion on  which  this  House  will  vote  next 
week : 

SUBSIDIXS.  PRICE  CEILINGS.  BELOW-P.\RITT  PRICFS. 
PRICE  ROLL-BACKS,  AND  COMMODITY  LOANS  AND 
THEIR  ETTECrS  ON  MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION  OF 
r.KRM  CHOPS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  ccm- 
mlttee.  on  April  27,  this  year,  in  a  radio  ad- 
dress in  my  Sltate.  I  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  abundant  production  of  feed  ftT 
our  livestock,  to  the  end  that  farmers  would 
not  be  requirt'd  to  go  before  rationing  boards 
and  secure  rationing  points  to  feed  their 
livestock  next  winter.  Well,  on  May  7  an 
Asf eclated  Press  report  from  Washington, 
D.  C ,  stated  that  "the  Government  may  ex- 
tend control  of  feed  distribution"  and  that 
"although  no  official  decisions  have  been 
made,  serious  consideration  is  being  given  tu 
proposals  for  Government  requisitioning  of 
corn  from  growers,  feeders,  and  ethers  hav- 
ing siipplies  deemed  to  be  in  excess  of  cur- 
rent requirements  and  for  raiionine  of  pro- 
tein feeds."  The  foregoing  A  P.  report  was 
dated  May  ",  this  year. 

Now,  I  want  to  quote  from  another  A.  P 
report  from  Washington  as  cf  May  8.  thi.-- 
year,  under  the  heading  "Plan  to  siibsidi.-e 
living  costs  takes  Capital  spcth^jht  "  I  quote 
from  this  report,  Washington,  D    C.  May  8: 

"Reported  plans  of  the  administration  for 
establishintj  a  $2,000  000  otO-a-year  proeram 
for  subsidizing  the  cost  of  living  took  the 
spotlight  in  the  Capital  news  picture  today. 
Price  Administrator  Prentiss  Brcv, n  alre.idy 
has  announced  the  meat,  coffee,  and  butter 
subsidies,  dtoigned  to  loice  a  10-percint  re- 


duction In  the  co.«t  cf  these  products,  will 
become  effective  June  1.  The  meat,  coffee, 
and  butter  program,  to  be  financed  through 
the  Recoiistrviction  Finance  Corporation,  will 
cc^t  about  $400,000,000  a  year.  The  $2,000,- 
000,000  proposal  under  study  by  the  adnan- 
istratioM  leaders  was  said  to  include  plans 
for  Eub.~idi7ing  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  a  long  list  cf  other  foods," 

F'lllowln!;  shortly  after  the  foregoing  an- 
nouncements a  roll -back  in  the  price  of 
buner  o'  5  cents  a  pound  was  put  into  effect 
and  sub.sidizlng  payments  of  5  cents  a  pound 
were  offered  tu  producers  who  would  and 
could  comply  with  certain  requirements, 
though  it  was  not  to  apply  to  prnduceni  of 
1,000  piAinds  or  less.  As  a  result  of  that 
roM-ba'-k  ai^d  tlie  uncertainty,  confusion,  uid 
lo.s,'=  cf  ronfldencc  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
In  these  p<iiicies  and  the  administrat'.oi  of 
thic!  program,  butter  production,  accorc  ing 
to  the  Uuited  Statr.=;  Department  of  Agrl'Ul- 
turp  for  the  fouith  week  in  October  was  11 
j^ercrnt  le.ss  than  a  vear  ago.  And  now,  n  ind 
vou,  they  are  offeiing  from  4  to  5  cents  per 
pound  for  butter  and  from  30  to  50 
cen's  a  hundred  for  whole  milk  in  ano' her 
Mib<:dy  to  stimulate  increased  buttc  and 
milk  production  I  suppose  they  think  this 
will  bring  tho.'^e  dry  cows  and  the  cows  hat 
the  calves  were  turned  onto,  back  into  pro- 
duction. 

Well,  following  right  on  the  lieels  of  vhat 
roll-back  In  price  of  5  cents  per  pound,  and 
In  order  to  share  the  shortage  caused  by  this 
roll-hack,  they  found  it  necessary  to  lalse 
th.->  point  value  of  butter  effective  August  1 
from  8  points  per  pound  to  10  points  per 
pound,  and  on  September  1  from  10  prints 
per  pound  to  12  points,  and  In  October  from 
i2  point."  per  pound  to  16  points,  actually 
doubling  the  point  value  of  butter  In  the 
course  ot  about  3  months.  I  would  say  that 
with  these  subsidies  and  roll-backs  they  have 
be<»n  advancing  backward  quite  rapidly  If 
c-ur  armies  had  taken  that  course,  they  would 
have  been  licked  before  they  got  well  started. 
After  years  of  reduction  and  restriction  and 
subsidies  for  nonproductlon  and  penalties 
t'lr  overproduction 'of  feed  grains  we  find 
ourselves  short  on  feed  to  supply  our  Ive- 
^tock  I  want  to  quote  to  you  a  news  report 
tn/ni  a  dally  paper  In  my  State — the  Lead 
DaiU  Call,  publi.shed  at  Lead,  S.  Dak.,  and 
as  of  July  27,  1942,  and  reporting  the  burn- 
ma;  of  100  acres  of  wheat  near  Broadus, 
Mcnt  ,  to  comply  with  the  triple  A  program. 
I  quote 

"ONE  HUNDRED  ACRES  OF  WHEAT  IN  MONTANA  ARE 
BURNED  IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  A,  A,  A. — POTEN- 
TTAL  FOOD  FOR  STAHVINC  COUNTRIES  GOES  UP  IN 
SMOKE. 

•■Bro\dus,  Mont.  July  27,  1942 —A  tal! 
snnke  plume  west  of  Broadus  last  Monday 
evenlnc;  broueiht  visions  to  many  of  an  ap- 
proaching prairie  fire,  and  the  fire  ward?ns 
here  were  ready  to  man  their  stations.  The 
sheriff.  Claude  Anderson,  drove  west  on  '.he 
highway  past  the  Louis  Monroe  place,  but  by 
the  time  he  got  to  Monroe's  the  smoke  had 
vanished,  leaving  no  trace  from  where  It  had 
come.  Later  It  wa,"  learned  that  the  fire 
came  from  burning  of  100  acres  of  volunteer 
wheat  on  the  Charles  Jesse  place  that  was 
burned  to  comply  with  the  A.  A.  A,  program. 
The  100  acres,  it  wa.%  said,  would  have  made 
20  bu,«hels  to  the  acre.  Newspapers  in 
famine-ndden  China,  please  copy." 

Does  anyone  question  the  fact  that  such 
sabtisJinc  of  crops  la.<t  year  m  order  to 
comply  with  the  tnp!e-A  program  and  escape 
the  4d-cent^-per-bushe:  penalty  un  overprc - 
dui'ion  of  wheat  has  contributed  mater. ally 
to  the  shortage  of  feed  grains  now' 

Now  I  want  to  quote  from  a  bulletin  issued 
November  20.  1939,  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  A-^r. culture,  .^grlcultural  Adju<t- 
fnent  Administration.  Wa.sliin^ion,  D,  C.  en- 
litled      IiiitrULtious    lor    Slate    and    County 
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Committees  for  Determining  KllglbUlty  and 
Completlnsj  Documents  for  Loans  on  1939 
Corn  ■'  At  the  top  of  page  4  of  this  bul- 
letin I  read  the  foUowing:  "1939  com 
loans  bearing  3  pcicent  interest  will  be 
available  from  December  1,  1939,  to  March 
81.  1640.  Inclusive.  and  wUl  mature 
on  Au.:ust  1,  1940."  If  I  properly  Interpret 
that  section,  it  means  your  corn  loans  were 
due  on  August  1.  1940.  Do  any  of  you  know 
of  any  time  in  the  year  when  a  farmer  in  the 
Corn  Belt  wc  u'.d  be  less  able  to  meet  an  obli- 
gation or  deliver  grain  than  on  August  1? 
I'm  sure  I  could  not  select  a  more  undesir- 
able date  for  the  farmer  when  he  is  right 
In  the  midst  of  harvest  and  haying.  What 
do  you  think  would  be  the  natural  effect  on 
the  corn  market  cf  having  all  these  corn 
loans  come  due  on  Au.TUst  1? 

Were  those  loans  made  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  ccrn  prices,  up  to  a  parity  price 
or  were  they  made  for  the  purpose  of  bold- 
Int;  the  price  down  to  about  52  to  75  percent 
cf  parity,  the  amount  loaned  on  the  corn? 
It  Jujst  seems  to  me  If  they  were  actually 
made  to  support  the  market  price  on  corn 
up  to  parity  they  would  not  have  been  made 
to  mature  on  August  1  and  would  not  have 
been  callable  when  the  market  price  of  corn 
was  below  parity,  and  even  then  they  would 
not  be  called  in  such  amounts  as  to  depress 
the  market  price.  I  know  they  argue  that 
these  loans  were  extended  and  that  tliey 
were  not  called,  but  that  Is  not  the  point. 
They  could  have  been  called  and  the  farmer 
would  have  had  to  surrender  his  corn  at 
from  52  to  75  percent  of  the  parity  price 
and  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  Is 
too  much  power  to  place  in  the  hands  of  any 
department  of  Government  or  Uidividual  or 
corporation.  Certainly  our  local  bankers,  at 
least  those  who  are  honest  and  reputable. 
Would  know  better  than  to  expect  farmers 
to  meet  an  obligation  at  that  time  of  year. 
If  these  commodity  loans  were  actually  made 
to  support  prices  up  to  parity  they  would 
not  mature  at  a  time  when  the  market  price 
of  grain  is  below  parity. 

They  tell  us  tliese  loans  and  subsidies,  price 
ceilings,  and  roll-backs  are  necessary  to  hold 
the  line  against  inflation  and  1  am  sure 
farmers  realize  the  evils  of  both  inflation 
and  deflation,  but  especially  deflation  of 
which  they  were  the  innocent  and  unfortu- 
nate victims  following  the  last  war.  Too 
much  Inflation,  however.  Is  a  cause  and  a 
forerunner  of  serious  and  often  disastrous 
deflation  and  I  am  in  accord  with  holding 
the  line  against  all  such  unnecessary  Infla- 
tion. In  holding  this  line,  however,  the  place 
to  hold  It  is  where  the  line  is  breaking  and 
It  Just  seems  to  me  that  the  place  where  it 
is  breaking  is  in  the  defense  plants  and  under 
cost-plus  contracts,  at  least  they  seem  to 
attract  more  of  our  trained  farm  help  who 
are  not  Inducted  into  the  Army. 

I  think  we  ought  to  analyze  this  Inflation 
problem  and  see  Just  what  it  Is  and  where 
It  originates  and  see  that  an  honest  effort  to 
stop  it  is  made  at  its  source.  We  are  told 
that  we  have  Inflation  when  the  volume  of 
purchasing  power  among  the  people  greatly 
exceeds  the  volume  of  goods  and  commod- 
ities available  to  be  purchased,  and  I  flnd  no 
Xault  with  that  deflnltlon,  and  I  luUy  recog- 
nize the  dangers  In  such  a  situation  and 
the  debasing  effect  It  may  have  on  our 
medium  of  exchange.  I  do  think  then  we 
ahould  get  at  the  cause  of  this  surplus  pur- 
chasing power.  Where  did  it  come  from? 
Where  did  it  originate?  Surely  It  has  not 
Just  recently  burst  forth  out  of  the  earth, 
nor  do  I  believe  It  has  rained  down  from  the 
heavens.  Surely  It  has  not  suddenly  come 
to  tis  from  the  nations  beyond  the  seas  to 
whom  we  loaned  so  much  money  during  the 
last  World  War.  and  of  whom  only  Finland 
has  returned  any  to  us.  No.  to  the  contrary, 
billions  of  dollars  of  our  purchasing  power 
and   bllUont.  of  dollars  worth   of  our  com- 


modities have  been  going  over  to  those  coun- 
tries under  our  lend-lease  programs.  Jtist 
where  In  the  world  could  this  surplus  buying 
power  have  come  frcm  except  from  New 
Deal  subsidies  and  Government  debts  cre- 
.ated  through  such  subsidies? 

Surely  our  6.000,000  farm  families  with  our 
limited  farm  help  and  machinery  never  cr.n 
hope  to  produce  crops  and  raw  materials  fast 
enough  to  match  the  enormous  purchasing 
power  that  Is  being  created  through  Govern- 
ment subsidies  and  dcbtf  that  are  being  con- 
verted Into  purchasing  power  even  If  we 
should  extend  our  working  day  from  15  to 
18  or  20  hours.  V/hlle  the  8-hour  day  and 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime  prevails  in  the 
factories  and  defense  plants  and  with  wage 
rates  at  279  percent  cf  the  1912-14  wage 
level,  we  car.  put  that  down  to  an  impossible 
undertaking  to  t>egln  with;  and  the  more  we 
are  handicapped  by  scarcity  of  farm  l«t)or 
and  machinery  and  price  ceilings  below 
parity  and  roll-backs  In  farm  prices  the 
more  Impossible  it  will  become  More  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  and  debts  to  hold  farm 
prices  down  will  not  only  not  remedy  that 
disparity  existing  t)etween  the  amount  of 
purchasing  power  among  the  people  and  the 
amount  of  goods  and  commodities  available 
to  be  purchased,  but  to  the  contrary  will  ex- 
tend and  widen  the  existing  disparity,  thus 
augmenting  the  Inflation  spiral  rather  than 
retarding  It. 

In  the  President's  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress, In  which  he  urged  the  Congress  to  con- 
tinue and  increase  the  administration's  $800,- 
000.000  subsidy  program  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  and  prevent  a  serious 
and  dangerous  cycle  of  Inflation,  the  Presi- 
dent said  "some  people  say  a  little  Inflation 
will  not  hurt  anyone."  adding  "they  are  like 
the  man  who  takes  the  first  shot  of  opium 
for  the  sensation  he  thinks  It  will  give  him. 
He  likes  It,  although  he  swears  that  he  will 
not  make  It  a  habit.'  Soon  he  Is  taking  two 
and  then  more  and  more  and  then  he  loses 
all  ccntro:  of  himself.  Inflation  Is  like  that. 
A  little  leads  to  more.  I  am  unalterable  cp- 
po.«;ed  to  taking  the  first  shot,  by  congres- 
sional or  any  other  action.  The  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  acquire  the  habit.  We  have 
children  to  think  of  " 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  If  these 
subsidies  constitute  the  principal  source  of 
this  surplus  purchasing  power  that  Is  caus- 
ing Inflation,  as  I  firmly  believe  they  do, 
then  Is  not  the  President  asking  Coneresa 
for  more  opium  In  asking  for  more  subsi- 
dies? Has  he  not  already  been  given  too 
many  such  shots?  According  to  the  Byrd 
committee,  we  have  now  more  than  3,000,- 
000  civilian-service  employees  on  the  Fed- 
eral civilian  pay  roll.  That  is  a  lot  of  man- 
power. Almcjst  half  as  many  es  we  have  cf 
farm  families  to  produce  all  the  food  and 
fabric  to  supply  our  130,000.000  population 
and  our  allies  with  food  and  raw  materials. 
M' re  than  ICO  000  of  these,  I  am  told,  are 
employed  In  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  many  of  them  are  sup- 
posed to  be  experts  In  the  vocation  of  agri- 
culture but  are  now  primarily  engaged  In 
consuming  and  dispensing  these  farm  sub- 
sidies. It  just  seems  to  me  If  these  subsidies 
are  discontinued,  a  large  number  of  these 
consvimers  and  dispensers  of  subsidies 
should  be  eble  to  relieve  the  manpower 
shortage  out  on  the  farms  throughout  the 
country  and  for  which  service  they  should 
be  eminently  qualified.  They  might  even 
assist  In  speeding  up  production  on  the 
farms  to  such  an  extent  as  to  provide  an 
abundance  of  food  and  raw  materials  to 
supply  the  demand  and  thtis  Insure  this 
Nation  against  any  dangers  of  Inflation  so 
fer  as  farm  prices  are  concerned,  tMcause  an 
abundant  production  properly  distributed. 
Is  a  sure  preventative  of  inflation.  That, 
then,  would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  ra- 
tioning food,  which  would  rcleaae  a  lot  more 


manpower  for  pro<JuctlTe  terrloe  on  taniu. 
in  factories,  and  In  proceMlng  Industnes, 
and  Just  think  of  the  reams  of  paper,  ration- 
ing stamps,  report  blanks,  and  Oovemment 
red  tape — ye*;  and  red  ink,  too — ^thai  would 
save,  together  with  nil  other  rationing  cosU. 
Some  time  ago  Winston  Churchill.  Prime 
Minister  of  Britain,  told  the  British  Parlta- 
ment  that  he  had  not  l>ecome  the  King's 
Prime  Minister  for  the  purpose  of  liqui- 
dating the  British  Empire. 

I  wish  to  say  in  ct)ncIu«lon  that  it  la  my 
candid  opinion  that  the  va>t  majority* of 
the  people  in  the  United  St^trs  still  have 
faith  m  their  Congress,  the  lawmaking  de- 
partment of  our  Government,  made  up  of 
their  eleried  represeutatlves.  and  that  they 
are  confidently  looking  to  ycu,  gentlemen,  lo 
see  to  It  that  the  bureaucrats  In  Washing- 
ton are  not  permitted  to  liquidate  the 
greatest  Republic  this  wcrld  has  ever  known, 
namely,  the  United  States  of  America. 


NaTj  Milk  SpoUafc 


-    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  P.  W.GRIFFITHS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVrS 

Friday.  November  19.  1943 

Mr.  GRIFFTTIIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoKD,  I  include  the  following  Item 
from  the  Zanesville  (Ohlo>  News: 


NAVT     MILK    SPOtLACX    IS    PKOEED 30    CAftLOiOMi 

DEI-IVEXrH    TO    WAXXUOUSE    HIMT 

The  spoilage  of  a  large  quantity  of  evap- 
orated milk  which  had  be*n  stored  In  a 
Zanesville  warehouse  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States  Navy,  was  the  subject  c  State- 
wide discussion  trday. 

Thirty  carloads  of  the  milk  have  been 
shlpi>ed  to  this  city  within  the  past  8  montna 
by  the  Westerville  Creamery  of  Covington. 
Ohio,  and  are  stored  at  the  Evans  Bros. 
terminal  warehouse.  First  and  Main  streets. 

Today,  It  was  estimated  by  the  Muskingum 
County  health  department  that  60  or  pos- 
sibly 75  percent  of  the  milk  has  spoiled. 

The  condition  cf  the  milk,  which  is  con- 
tained In  12-otmce  cans  bearing  the  Navy's 
label,  was  discovered  recently  when  several 
of  the  cans  exploded. 

Examination  disclosed  that  many  cf  them 
have  bulged  perc.ptlbly  due  to  gas  formed 
Inside. 

Paul  Altken.  ccunty  sanitarian,  said  to- 
day they  contained  bacteria. 

It  was  he  who  conducted  an  investigation 
and  notified  the  State  health  department  at 
Columbu.  and  the  Navy  Department  at 
Washington. 

Although  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  declare  an  embargo  on  movement  of 
the  milk,  it  was  decided  to  let  the  Navy  deal 
with  the  situation. 

The  evaporated  milk  was  destined  for  de- 
livery to  Baltimore  where  it  was  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Navy.  The  creamery  in  Coving- 
ton had  simply  engaged  warehouse  space  here 
for  storage  of  the  product  until  it  was  con- 
signed for  delivery. 

Evaporated  milk  Is  diluted  with  water  for 
eooklng  and  for  use  at  sea  by  the  Navy. 

At  Columbtis  today.  Dr.  R.  H.  Markwitb. 
State  health  director,  said  any  investigation 
as  to  the  cause  of  spoilage  would  have  t«  tM 
undertaken    by   the   Navy. 

He  said  that  on  the  basis  of  information 
received  It  appeared  the  cans  bad  opened  st 
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the  «fam«  pmbti^^'v  because  In  wartime  pro- 
duct :cn  ttir  caiib  had  be«n  given  only  a  tbln 
t.;.t;ni?  c'  tiii. 

H<?  said  tli.»  ni.:k  undoubtedly  was  all  right 
♦  h<M!  caiu.«?d  biuC'?  the  Navy  approved  the 
»l..[ji..t  ..• 

i:ie  cnce  of  Dr  Beatrice  T.  Hagen.  Mus- 
kinij'ini  Cuiuity  health  director,  was  praised 
ti.:  n.r.icilii.g  lae  situation  so  promptly. 
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IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVB3 

Friday.  November  19,  1943 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
p<Tmis.iion  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  insert  an  addres.s  de- 
livered by  my  colleague,  Hon.  Walt 
HoRAN.  of  Wa.shington,  over  the  radio 
la>t  night.  This  is  a  very  splendid  ad- 
dre.ss  on  the  subject  of  food.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wa.shington  [Mr.  HoranI  i.s 
an  expert  on  food  production  and  food 
marketing  and  is  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican Congies.sional  Food  Study  Com- 
mittee. 

The  address  follows: 

Before  I  became  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
was  a  farmer.  I  have  been  one  all  my  life. 
As  a  farmer,  then,  let  me  talk  to  you  about 
B  problem  that  aflects  food  producers  as  well 
a.s  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  a  matter 
M-ry  common  to  all  of  us:  The  food  for  your 
t.'.ble  and  the  general  cost  of  living. 

0:i  my  way  to  work  this  morning.  I  passed 
by  the  Lincoln  Memorial  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  Ki'eat  American  who  concluded  a 
speech  with  the.se  words:  "That  government 
oi  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  sliall   not   pensh  from  this  earth  " 

Across  the  Tidal  Basin  I  saw  gleaming  the 
great  white  dume  of  another  memorial 
erect*^  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  wrote:  '  Tliat  to  secure  these  rights,  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men  deriving 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.' 

A*  I  went  along  Constitution  Avenue  I 
cime  abreast  of  a  third  memorial,  a  monu- 
Eiei'.t  erected  to  the  Father  of  this  Country, 
tne  first  pilot  of  this  experiment  in  sclf-gov- 
ernni*>nt.  Long  before  the  Constitution. 
even  b<"tore  the  writing  and  the  famous  sign- 
ing cf  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Ci«orse  Wa.-.hin5ton  had  written.  In  October 
1774,  to  a  captain  In  the  British  Army. 
WaaJungtcn  and  Captain  MacKeuzie  had 
f.ved  titgeiber  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Vi.iT  They  ct>rresp^!nded  regularly  and  In  a 
l.'n^  leiter  MucKenzie  had  protested  about 
tJ-.e  in-iubcrdination  of  the  people  of  Ma&sa- 
chusetu*  Bay  Colony.  In  bis  letter  to  Mac- 
Kei>.?ie  defending  the  good  people  of  Ma£sa- 
chu!*et'».  Wa&hington  had  said.  "None  of 
t'.iein  will  ever  submit  to  the  loss  of  those 
v.iluable  r-.ghts  and  privileges  which  are  el- 
s'ntial  to  the  happmess  of  every  free  state 
■lid  wuhout  which  life,  liberty,  and  prop>erty 
•le  rendered  totally  Insecure." 

An  I  continued  along  Constitution  Avenue. 
I  pa5»ed  by  the  White  House  and  the  various 
buildings  bousing  departments  of  a  govern- 
ment which  bad  been  InatltutM  by  Ita 
founders  in  an  attempt  to  free  mankind  In 
Si-ciety  That  design  tuu  worked.  It  hu 
kindled  and  encouraged  IndlTldual  inlttatlv* 
ad  enterprise.  It  has  built  a  nation  Uxat 
la  lulajf  the  hope  of  the  world,  the  marvel 


of  peoples  everjrwhere.  It  h.is  grown  In  the 
free  atmosphere  of  this  co'intry.  I:  i.s  sonic- 
thlng  native,  and  we  miut  be  eterna"-  vig- 
ilant lest  we  destroy  it  with  Imported  pl.\ns 
and  policies  forced  on  ti?  at  full  value  under 
the  stress  and  excube  of  a  world  crisis,  that 
have  never  proved  succe^fful. 

At  the  Capitol  this  afternoon,  alter  hearing 
Secretary  or  State  Cordoll  Hull  ipe.i)i  to  us 
regarding  a  recent  conference  in  Moscow, 
Ru.«.sia,  we  began  considerjuicn  of  the  so- 
called  Commodity  Credit  bi'A — a  biU  which 
will  determine  whether  il.e  American  people, 
and  particularly  our  farm  populations,  shall 
rely  iiixin  free  production,  the  iree  movement, 
and  tree  exchange  of  good^.  or  shall  continue 
increasingly  to  rely  upon  the  crutch  of  coii- 
bunier  sut>*idiea  deriv.ng  pnrt  of  their  income 
from  the  workings  of  a  free  market  and  part 
of  their  income  by  means  of  adjustment  pay- 
mentii  from   the  Goveriimt-nt. 

Thtjae  of  us  who  would  resist  consumer 
sub*:ldies  do  so  because  we  do  net  belu-ve  that 
In  the  long  run  any  man  or  men  can  a.-p:re 
to  achieve  freedom  if  their  eronoinic  security 
rests  upon  the  shifting  sar.dj  of  political 
design.!  or  expediencies.  I  sny  aciileve  free- 
dom," because  the  market  place  has  always 
been  the  place  where  freedom  Is  in  da!ii?er. 
It  muat  remain  a  struggle  so  Ions;  as  we  are 
human.  And  yet  this  Nation  laces  the  great- 
est crisis  that  any  nation  or  people:  has  ever 
faced.  We  have  built  up  here  a  tremend  )U3 
productiveness  We  have  built  up  here  the 
greatest  national  debt  and  have  seen  the 
greatest  strain  upon  the  credit  of  our  Nation 
that  any  nation  In  history  has  eve;  witne.-.=ed. 
That  debt  has  to  be  controlled.  At  some  time 
or  other  we  must  stop  building  up  that  debt. 
We  must  call  a  halt  In  governmental  expendi- 
tures. At  the  same  time  we  must  achieve  and 
maintain  a  national  income  capable  of  being 
taxed  for  those  sums  necessary  to  pay  t.he 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  to  run  the 
necessary  functions  of  this  Federal  Union,  and 
eventually  also  to  hew  away  and  reduce,  pos- 
sibly retire,  the  national  debt  which  must 
remain  an  obligation  against  the  Integrity  of 
the  United  States  of  America 

It  has  become  well  fi.xed  m  the  public 
mind  that  we  must  guard  against  inRaticn. 
No  one  denies  this.  It  has  been  well  fixed  in 
the  public  mind  that  prices  of  everything 
must  be  held  down  to  reasonable  levels.  No 
one  denies  this.  It  has  been  well  fixed  in  the 
public  mind  that  when  prices  rise  too  high 
demai'd  falls  ofT,  and  an  automatic  boycott 
threatens  tlie  security  of  the  producer.  We 
also  know  that  we  cannot,  in  Juotice,  limit 
with  price  ce. lings  one  phase  of  our  national 
economy  without  lim.iting  ail  across  the 
bL'ard.  I  maintain  that  we  cannot  control 
through  con.«umer  subsidies  one  phase  of 
the  national  economy  without  eventually 
controlling  all  phases  of  our  national  life. 
Thus  dees  government  of  the  people  and 
for  the  people  take  precedence  over  govern- 
ment by  th.e  people. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  inherent  fear,  the  well- 
spring  of  resistance  to  consumer  si:b.-.id:e? 
We  stand  at  the  subtle  crossroads.  We,  the 
people,  have  a  challenge  to  meet.  Our  con- 
cern I.s  how  to  meet  that  challenge.  How  to 
achieve  order  In  the  market  place,  how  to 
control  the  cost  of  living,  how  to  recognise 
our  fiscal  needs,  how  to  control  Inflation 
without  consumer  subsidies  Tlie  adminis- 
tration says  it  cannot  be  done.  Subsidies 
simply  have  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
progr&m. 

What  they  are  saying  is  that  they  must 
have  the  control  ol  the  Income  of  every  Amer- 
ican. The  charge  Is  made  that  4  000  direc- 
tives have  been  issued  by  the  O.  P.  A.  alone, 
without  full  knowledge  or  even  tacit  consent 
of  the  governed,  and  today  the  people  of 
America  are  no  different  than  the  people  of 
ifaafiachUMtU  Bay  Colony,  for  they  sense 
that  they  are  being  forced  to  submit  to  the 
lose  of  valuable  righu  and  privileges  which 
^  are  essential  to  tb»  happiness  of  every  free 


state  and  without  which  life,  liberty,  and 
prcpeny  are  rendered  totally  insecure. 

Tins  Congress  feels  its  direct  responsi- 
bility to  the  people.  The  great  majority  ct 
this'  Congress  oppose  sub.'-.dics  Subsidies 
add  to  the  national  d(  bt  and  tend  to  depress 
the  natu  nal  income  below  the  point  which 
ri^lng  tax  demands  miake  ntC'ssiiry  View.-d 
in  this  light,  consumer  subs. dies  become 
doubly   inflationary. 

What.  then,  is  the  program  thvt  is  better 
than  consumer  subsidies? 

We  Republicns  a.sked  ourselves  that  ques- 
tion 10  months  ago  and  organized  the  Re- 
publican Food  S-udy  Committee  It  is  an 
unofficial  com-nuti  e  and  is  not  supported  by 
tax  funds.  We  wanted  to  discus>  the  picb- 
lem  among  ourselves  and  hold  hearings 
arour.d  the  country.  We  wanted  to  find  out 
what  was  WTong  and  what  was  the  best  solu- 
tion Above  all,  we  wanted  the  people  them- 
selves to  have  a  full  part  In  their  affairs  as 
they  face  and  live  through  this  crisis. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  committee, 
our  chairman,  the  Honorable  Thomas  Jen- 
kins, of  Ohio,  on  May  18.  introduced  H.  R. 
■J739.  calling  for  greater  authority  for  the 
Food  Administrator.  This  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
wheie  it  still  Is  A  fortnight  later,  on  June  1. 
the  Honorable  Hampton  P.  Fulmek  Intro- 
duced a  very  similar  bill,  H.  R.  2837.  This  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of 
whicl)  Mr  FuLMER  (Democrat),  of  South 
Carolina,  is  chairman.  That  committee  re- 
ported it  out  unanimously  on  June  24  Today 
it  IS  Ijeing  held  up  in  the  administration  con- 
trolled Rules  Committee. 

Republican  Members,  and  many  Demo- 
crats a.s  well,  are  supporting  the  Fulmer  bill. 
We  believe  it  would  dissolve  the  confusion 
here  of  conflicting  authorities,  allow  for  a 
real  stabilizing  program  to  be  built  through 
more  govern  men  t  by  the  people,  and  assure 
a  continuous  food  production.  It  would  give 
the  War  Food  Administrator  full  control  of 
food.  Today  he  is  held  responsible  only  for 
foT'd  production.  He  Is  merely  advisory  In 
such  matters  as  manpower,  machinery,  trans- 
portation, rationing,  and  price. 

Despite  this  handicap  and  despite  the  Inner 
politics  that  has  seen  several  changes  at  the 
top,  the  War  Food  Administration  has  done 
an  acceptable  Job.  It  Is  entitled  to  an  au- 
thority equal  to  it.-;  Job  of  keeping  your 
larder  filled,  your  table  adequately  set.  So 
far  their  approaches  to  the  solutions  of  prob- 
lems confronting  them  have  followed  the 
American  plan.  They  have  encouraged  the 
utmost  of  cooperative  effort  right  back  home 
In  the  areas  of  food  production.  They  know 
l.ow  the  manpower  problem  is  met  on  the 
farm.  The  80-hour  week  worked  by  the  farm- 
er and  his  family,  the  closing  of  local  stores 
and  the  use  of  students  from  high  school  and 
college  They  know  of  the  specific  limits  of 
the  Federal  dovernment  in  these  situations. 
They  know  how  the  farm  machinery  debacle 
was  met  and  conquered  by  resourceful  men 
of  k''K'd  Will  right  on  the  ground  where  the 
crops  were.  They  know  of  these  and  many 
other  problems  that  were  and  are  being  met. 
locally.  In  the  face  of  this  great  national 
iieed  Farmers  understand  that  the  national 
purpo-e  today  is  freedom.  Well,  now,  the 
larmer  has  lived  for  the  day  when  he  could 
be  free  Free  of  debt.  Free  from  dependence 
on  Federal  doles — the  gentle  rain  of  checks. 
Freed  from  compliance  orders.  He  hateS 
scarcity  and  revels  In  the  fact,  today,  that 
his  crops  find  ready  demand.  Yesterday  he 
was  kiiUng  little  pigs — presumably  that  he 
might  charge  more  for  the  few  that  did  go  to 
market.    But  he  was  net  fooled. 

He  knows  that  consumption  is  the  sole  ob- 
jective of  production  and  that  prosperity 
comes  when  the  40.000,000  underprivileged 
are  gainfully  at  work  and  present  In  the 
market  place  where  his  gooda  are  offered. 

The  larmer  knows  about  the  automatic 
boycott  and  its  influence  in  bringing  future 
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hard  times  on  any  commodity  where  the 
price  rises  too  high.  This  wisdom  has 
sprung  from  the  farmer's  experience  of  the 
last  20  years.  It  Is  as  much  a  national  re- 
st urce  as  our  water  power,  as  much  a  na- 
tional  asset  as  our  mechanical   schools. 

I  believe  in  the  native  honesty  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  Americans  when  a  worthy 
purpcv-  is  made  clear  and  responsibilities 
are  fixed  We  should  lise  It.  I  believe  that 
the  War  Food  Administrator  would  use  It  If 
g.ven  the  authority  to  do  so  in  the  Fulmer 
bill.  Yesterday  I  was  Informed  that  local 
comm  -tecs  were  planned  for  all  producing 
sections  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This 
would  tend  to  put  government  by  the  people 
h.ick  Into  food  production,  and  I  had  long 
kiK  wn  this  to  Ije  the  desire  of  a  top  nran  In 
War  Food,  The  actual  producer,  local  in- 
dustry Itself,  should  be  given  the  responsi- 
bility, not  alone  of  producing  our  needs,  but 
the  responsibility  of  holding  prices  at  a  rea- 
sv-nable  level.  Production,  of  course,  not 
kgislation  and  policemen,  will  check  infla- 
t;,  n  and  provide  taxation.  It  Is  the  failure 
to  recognize  this  Inherent  patriotism  and  to 
plnrify  It  with  responslbilty  that  makes 
black  markets.  The  restoration  of  the  spirit 
of  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people  alone  can  reduce  the  size 
uf  government.  This  America  of  ours  will 
not  in  the  end  consent  to  government  by 
decree,  and  unless  government  by  the  people 
is  given  greater  voice,  the  same  spirit  that 
once  moved  in  Massachusetts  will  surely 
move  again. 
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Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  a  recent  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  I  made  the  statement 
that  Uncle  Sam  is  now  the  world's  No.  1 
publisher  and  that  our  Government  puts 
out  a  most  amazing  number  of  daily, 
weekly,  semiweekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  periodicals.  Several  days 
later  I  received  a  most  unusual  letter 
from  Elmer  Davis,  Director  of  the  OflQce 
of  War  Information.  Mr.  Davis  asked 
me  for  a  list  of  the  periodicals  put  out 
by  Uncle  Sam. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Davis  ex- 
pected me  to  come  through  with  the  list 
or  not,  but  I  did.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  only  really  comprehensive 
li.-t  of  Government  periodicals  now  In 
existence  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
True,  the  Government  Printing  Ofilce 
puts  out  a  partial  Ust  of  Government  pe- 
riodicals each  month,  but  the  list  is 
about  what  you  could  expect  from  a 
Federal  agency.  Of  course,  bureaus  are 
created  and  abolished  so  frequently  in 
Washington  that  any  list  is  subject  to 
daily  change. 

Tills,  In  many  respects.  Is  a  strange 
thing — that  I,  a  Congressman,  should 
have  to  make  up  a  list  of  the  Government 
periodicals  published  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense.  In  a  way  it  proves  that  we  Re- 
publicans are  doing  more  than  giving 
lip-service  to  the  Idea  of  economy  in 


Government.  But.  strange  as  It  may 
seem,  no  agency  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment has  such  a  list,  Mr.  Davis,  ad- 
mittedly, has  no  such  list,  for  he  asked 
me  to  furnish  him  the  information,  al- 
though he  has  Ix'en  O.  W,  I.  Director  at 
least  16  months  and  has  had  some 
thousands  of  employees  to  help  hi.Ti  com- 
pile an  evt'n  more  compiehensive  list 
than  the  one  I  will  insert  in  the  Record." 

Augustus  E.  Giepengack.  the  Public 
Printer,  who,  according  to  law,  is  sup- 
posed to  pass  on  all  printing  undertaken 
by  any  Federal  agency,  recently  admitted 
before  the  Boren  subcommittee  investi- 
gating the  newsprint  shortage  that  he 
did  not  know  of  all  the  printing?  being 
done  by  Uncle  Sam's  various  a,;encies. 
He  said,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he  'has 
been  trying  for  years"  to  get  that  infor- 
mation. Mr  Giegengack  did  know,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  used  161,611  tons  or  40 
percent  more  paper  than  they  had  con- 
sumed in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  At  the 
same  time  private  publishers  have  suf- 
fered a  15  percent  cut  in  paper  supply, 
are  now  faced  with  a  23  percent  cut.  and 
the  Nation  is  entiascd  in  another  scrap 
paper  salvage  campaign. 

THERE   ARE   MORE  TO  BE  FOUND 

I  do  not  pose  as  an  expert  on  Govern- 
ment periodicals,  and  my  list  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  final.  No  doubt,  there  are  doz- 
ens of  periodicals  not  uncovered  by  my 
investigation.  I  have  only  a  small  staff, 
as  does  every  Congressman,  and  I  could 
not  be  expected  to  get  up  a  list  of  periodi- 
cals that  would  be  correct  to  the  dotting 
of  an  i  and  the  crossing  of  a  t.  That  is 
Mr.  Davis'  job.  Our  Government  is  such 
a  big  one,  with  some  2,241  subdivisions 
today,  that  one  poor  Congressman  can- 
not be  expected  to  check  on  agencies 
strung  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  Shangri  La  to  Timbuktu.  Yet. 
I  repeat,  this  is  a  more  comprehensive  list 
than  any  agency  of  the  Gkivemment  can 
furnish  you  this  afternoon — and  I  do  not 
bar  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National 
Archives,  the  O.  W.  I.,  or  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  No  fact  proves  more 
clearly  the  need  for  coordination  and  new 
management  in  Washington  than  that 
the  Government  can  put  out  untold  hun- 
dreds of  periodicals.  The  only  purpose 
of  many  of  them  Is  to  advertise  the 
agency  which  puts  them  out  and  to  drum 
up  public  and  congressional  support  for 
a  continuation  of  the  respective  agency's 
particular  brand  of  alphabetical  bu- 
reaucracy. 

PURPOSE    or    THIS    DISCLOSUKE 

The  printers  and  publishers  of  the 
Nation  will  be  Interested  in  this  list,  for 
they  know  how  much  money  and  time 
must  go  into  these  many  periodicals. 
They  will  be  ab'e  to  spot  the  needed  and 
unneeded  publications.  There  Is  no  need 
for  me  to  go  into  detail  on  that.  Some 
of  these  periodicals  are  obviously  needed 
and  are  required  by  law.  Others  are  not, 
I  seek  only  to  indicate  the  magnitude  of 
this  Government  enterprise  and  to  sub- 
mit that  it  needs  review  from  the  stand- 
point of  wartime  value  and  legitimate 
Government  activity. 

Every  editor  will  realize  that  behind 
all  these  hundreds  of  periodicals,  there 


must  necessarily  be  publicity  men  U» 
write  the  copy,  editors  to  check  the  copy, 
stenographers  to  type  the  copy,  statis- 
ticians to  get  the  facts  to  fit  the  "party 
line"  and  others  to  supervise  the  whole 
operation  in  each  agency. 

Heaven  only  knows  how  many  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  persons  are 
employed  in  putting  out  all  these  various 
publications.  Certainly,  when  a  new  ad- 
ministration takes  oflQce  and  checks  to 
pet  even  an  approximate  figure,  the  peo- 
ple will  stand  aghast  at  the  money  that 
has  been  thrown  away  on  useless  infor- 
mation that  is  nothing  In  the  world, 
generally  speaking,  but  cleverly  designed 
propaganda  to  perpetuate  the  admin- 
istration in  ofiBce  or  to  make  over  Amer- 
ica into  a  state  not  unlike  those  against 
which  our  boys  are  fighting  in  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
to  insert  this  partial  list  of  Government 
periodicals  in  the  Record,  emphasizing 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive list  of  periodicals  possible  for 
me  to  compile  in  this  Washington  won- 
derland: 

Totals  of  Got'erfimetif  j>rnod<«il«  known  to 
Congre:isman  ilanon  T.  Bennett 

Dallies _  t 

E.ery  other  day 1 

Weeklies 48 

Semimonthly — biweekly .  13 

Monthly 341 

Bimonthly 8 

Quarterly S3 

Semiannual S 

Annual 90 

Biennial 3 

Irregularly  or  seaponally 63 

Three  times  per  year 1 

Total 441 

Some  U.  S.  Government  periodical* 


1(1  ifHlical 


Isxuiincv 


I  EI  .*p.tvi;nt  or  Af  Rio  lit  hi 

TIk  lifiiry  t'lninlijn.. 

t'  .III rii  LitiTatiirt' 

('rii| •^  liiKl  Miirliit>^ .... 

J'  nrnMl  I'l  Ker  ciiilura!  lUtarch 

Clj,.  sti«*t , 

(■(.ii-utiicr*'  <iui<)e 

(  fiii^iiu.crs'  Markcl  tkivm 

Car   l.ot   t^hi[l^l{■nLi  vl  Friutj  aad 

("did  Mi.ratie  Kfjort  

(■<.lt<>n  .Market  J{»-vjew 

t'riip.''  and  Markets 

Drivein  I<ec*ij<t»  of  Liveftock 

(imiri  Mwkel  Heview  , 

H(ine>  lieport 

l.lxeviiK^-k  (111  Fsrnu  Januao'  1 

l.ive<it/i<>k,  Mest,«aiJd  Wool! 

.Mnrketinr  Actn  itics , 

r  and  h  Dficket   ......^....., 

IVaiiuf  Rfjtirt   .      

Rpccit  t«  and    DliiiKisition   of  Live- 

stiA  at  ruhlK-  fitnckyviU 
tVM'kiy    Kfview    Atnehcali    Cottoo 

1. lifters, 
A(Ti<-iiliural  leonomic  Literature..., 

Arncullurikl  Hituatmo 

Ciillon  .'-iliiafi'.ii 

IVtrand  and  Trie*  ^iluatiun ., 

Dairy  iToductirm  ....... 

Farm  Income  i^ituBtlon 

FHt«  and  Ui\f  hituatkin 

Kiid  KitintkiTi 

Kruit  Klft.^'es 

Fruit  f-ituation 

(iprifrHl  (  rop  h*\ttrt — 

l.aiid  I't.licx  lie\  iew 

I,ive«t<)ck  Pttnation 

I'oultry  and  Efs  SiluatRiii  . 

I'util!r«tion» 

Ve<»etal  I**  riitnatioo 

U  liei»l  Mtuation 

Wf^il  ."■lltiatkjri . . 

H8(iir«  I*isca«e  .-.-■ 

Fxlcn>i'm  ,\i.iinaJ  Husf<at:dif:an 

hunrnary  of  lihriKf  I>i.««-;!«''  Work  In 

1  '/"Iicratioii  »ub  vwious  biatcs. 


Week  It. 
Montlilr. 

l>t>. 
SenilnKBitbly, 
Wwirly. 
Monthly. 
tiemimoTithijr. 
W>eklj. 

Monthly. 

Weekly 

Monthly. 

I  Jo, 
Weekly 
^eniinionlbly. 
Annual, 
Weekly. 
Vfoothiy. 

Do. 
Weekly. 
Monllily. 

Weekly, 

Monthly. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I>o. 

.Do. 

l)o. 

Do. 
Wertly. 
Monthly. 

Do. 

Do. 

l>o. 

Da 

IM. 

Da 

Do. 

I>o. 

l»o. 
Qiurtirly. 
MobiMy. 
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)    .'....■vr  ■!  Ii\  ■'.   Ali     i.:'iir.'  

.^.'rll  iiliurai  Kii!t»i  o   !.■  \ ..  '.i 

A/rn-iilturnl  rri<"»«  

i  if::i  t  T'-iif  ivmrttriv       

V  ;  ■■  ,k  I    -:  r  I  r,.'.,  ,-it  '.!i- 
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IM 
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!>.. 

KU.*  aii'l  Will  ri>   
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1'.. 

K  oil    M  IK.l  (m.ir-  .itUl   M  11U'IL< 

1'.. 

I.ir^vl  «)ll  rri»!u(iniii 
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.\!,i  il.lj 
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\\  i.'iii-.Vir   I ')n;  .'^1  <     

V  t..-a!  !ir!<!  W  ( . -i'  K!.>iir  St..ck«    ..._ 

\S  l'.i';lt     lir.,iiluJ    ,,';.]     \V  hcat-.M  lUlIl? 
lT...!lK'!,«- 

\K,nl  ('..',!i:rp':i.n 

W.M.I  M:ict.i:iery  Artiv.ty  HeiJOrt... 

A:r  ,\;iwr:t!:..n  !;ii  III.  .Vi'is 

l';\V.  .\>T  r,!!'!''!'^  I  'iirtia! 

'hiin  I  iruL-  ■'^t..r.>  '.ili.N        

(   III. ill  .•»!.  rr  iii'l  .M.iii  I  ir.l.-r  Hah-.s  ., 
C.  ■;-ii!   .r  l!,,-i,i!!'M  '  I  ("iisli  Ix.ai;.^  . 

i  ll'!'  irinuT  I  .^L'Ti    (■..-!  !    

I  ii.",i'-l.r  (  '.iMiiri .'  \\  u'kly 

\  \;-  I :.-  riii'l  In,!).'!!- 

(•.'(.   L'!i  ('..;!. 11'.  fi'i'  W  I.  k'.y   

Iltir'hmrc  ami  A'.!;r.l    I  l:i  lis 

lilt'.. nir  I'HNrTin.s  

In.iil-iriy  .~iirv.  y 

!n.lr;.~'r'i:,;  lii''i  ri  iiiP  ScrvicP 

l.UMi  II   I  I.  ii  ;i:;  I  iillil  .^.^upply 

.\!  ijiii:  ic'i:-.  ■  ^    I:, '. rntiirirs  

^  .  ',1    ri,-i...-.r   \i.:iiriiiil.il«'S 

K.  I  i;l  l!i-'  !i  ."..  n:  (,>.•!;!.. 

■-UM.',  I.    ('liii.:;'   itUMlH'NS 

-liT'..  '.  ■  '  ('iir'vnt  Hasiiifss 

J.'uriLii.     Kiii-irch 

\r.i^  Hi'i:.  •  !i  "(  I'ap^r  Sortion. 

V.  .■!.■'  I»   ,,1  Min-iiri-s  

(   i,<-~  'i  1'    'i:  •  !  I   iiiiil.<  lssiH>i] 

I.:  '  .  '   1  •  I  ;.   M  1.'  k   \|  i.!:cHti(ins 
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Monthly. 

Do. 

Do. 
IrxcKulnr. 
Wwkly. 

Do. 

Do. 

.Monthly. 


Daily. 
MunlhlT. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(quarterly. 

Do. 

Wirkly 


•Monthly, 
im-ctilar. 

Annual. 


Dn. 
Wf,kly 


.Moiiilily. 

.\nniial. 

Monthly. 

Do 
InTKnlar. 

l>o 

SSifk'.f. 
Do. 


Do, 

iiunrtrtif. 
Hrrkly.' 

Mofittily. 
AnntMl 

Motiir  ly. 
IrrifulHr. 
Wn-kly. 
^Junthly. 

Do, 


,    V,  .iklV, 

I  Monthly   <\   to 
I      each  'li-'-lrictA 


-Monthiy. 
Iliwii  kly 
Annual, 
^emiuioiithly 


5  "i>'  V   S   Coiernfiient  periodicals — Con. 


Periodical 


i ! :  1  K.ii:  -H  '  i: 


n  ,\'.KNrY— con. 


Industrial  nygiene 

Journal  o'  the  National  ('i'liir  In 
sijtutc. 

.National  Institute  ol  Ilealiii  Huliotiiis- 

National  Nf»;ro  Health  .Ni'W.';- 

Tutilic  Health  Kiu'inccnng  .Ab- 
stract? 

ruMic  Health  Reports 

Venereal  Dise>»!!es  Inlorination. 

.Advance  Tatiles  

Kniployer  Kstitn.ste-  .'  I.'-.t  •  r  X.-.  Is 
in  .S'lected  Defeii-.    l!i.li;-!r;r~, 

Kmptoynieiit  .'Security  Kf\  u  w  

Farm  l.ahor  .Markit  Coiuiiiiiii.j 

Labor  .Market  Devflupiniiit.-; 

Labor  Supply  anil  Di'niiunl  in  Se- 
lected Defense  Dccupiiiii.ii.s. 

Labor  Supply  Availabl.  at  I'rl  '  . 
Kliiploynieiil  <.>tlic»>s  u;  ^i.i'  .; 
I>efenst>  Occupations. 

Old-Aee  atid  Survivor.^  Ir-t-.r  ;i  r- 
Stftti'tics:  Kniploj  ir  ri;t  aii.t 
WiiKC.'*  ol  Covered  \\  .  tM  rs. 

Public  ,\s}iLslance 

So*ial  Security  Viftrbook 

Vocational  Training  Activities  of 
I'ublic  Kmployment  OIEcts. 

KEDKFAL  TRADE  COMVISSIO.N 


AT  .:.'!;iv. 
Hit'  I'.t:  'y. 

irro.i:  nr 
*.,  uaiii  I  Iv. 

:.!..!  I :.;;,". 

Wieklv. 
Monthly. 
Do. 

Irn  .i;!;ir. 

.Monthly. 
Do. 

r.>. 

Irti.i;:  ir. 
Moi-i.ly, 

.\:;m::i.. 


Calemlar  of  Hearings 

Monthly  Ucproduction  of  Press  Re- 
lea  j^j-s. 
Monthly  Suniniary  <  i  W  rk 

FEDERAL   \VOU':s  A'  K^  .  Y 

Hi'-'hways-  Current  I.itrriilure 

rublic  Hoads;   A  Journal  of  IJiRli- 

way  l;e?carch. 
Uibliography   of  Keseareb  Ptojects 

Ke(>ort>. 
Federal  Works  Proprams  and  I'lib- 

lic  As.si.ftanii'. 

Index  of  Hcsearch  Projwts 

.Monthly  ftejiort  of  rnemploynicnt.. 
Ui'lMTt  on  l'rot;ress  of  the  W,  P.  A. 

I'rosrain. 

Ke-^'iirch  Monographs . . 

S(H'cial  Heporl.s.. 


C.OVERNMtN  r    ll.iMIN       .'KK:.  ! 

Mi>nthly  Cat^iloe 

Weekly  Lijt  of  .'Jelpcted  I.  S,  I'l 

eriin'ent  Publicationn. 
Governnient  Perlodit-.Ui  

nEPAItTMENT  OF   Tl't    INTl'.l.    1 

Indians  at  Work  

Ititiiniinous  Coiil  Tables 

Distribution  ol  Coal  .■^liipnient-' 
I'reliinliiiry    Ksfiinates  of   Prod 

tion  of  Hituminous  Coal. 

Weekly  Coiil  Ke|"orls...„ 

Coal-.Mine  Fatalities 

Crude  Ketinery  Kerxirt 

Fcoiiornic  Pufier 

Fi>reii.'ii  .Miner.iN  Oimrtrrlv 

Hiirwiu  of  .Mine-;  H'u>'lt>i.ok 
International  Petroleum  Trade   . 
Iron  and  ,-ile«l  :*<nip,  .Monlbly  iit< 

itef.<irt. 
Mineral  Mar\el  HejKirts.... 


Kk 


.MlfK-rnl  '\Tt'if  N'.l 
.Mirier>il.4  VvHrtxM>k 

.M<r;ii«raph 

(piiient  ,- tiit#.ni»»nt.„ 

Coko  lirjKift     

Itfllnfi  Fdil'-ntlon 
lle(-  f  .,'    1  - 


>5...,_ 


•  "•«««•««««• 


fo  «r  ■!  i/ii  ' . 


rj«,f| 


'.    .     '     .  1  '.  ,'   .    I..;„   ,1 

I  I  ,  .-(1  of  lu\m^li^ulUJU.,.. 

.  '    .lulr 

I  efhtili-nl  Pi»l>er. 
Wrrkly     Alilliriicttt-     ;i'.  , 

Ciikc  Ki'iMirl. 
W..iklv  Crude  Oil  ^l<r»^i   1:, 
T«!'.niial  .\;eniorauiJa;  1.  . 
Fuel 


I'.eehlve 


rr. 


.M..ia!.:y. 

.\iiiiU!i!. 

Monthly. 


Weeklv. 
Do. 

McntLly. 


Wi-ekly. 
Monthly. 

Irrcgtjlar. 

Mi.nlMy. 

If.  rn'iir. 
Montiily. 
.Annual. 

lin  '.'i'  ir. 
Do, 


-Monthlv. 
Wiikly.' 

.M.ii.l.'ih-. 


.Ani.U'l. 
-MuiiMily, 
1-u. 

W  i'..klv. 
Ml  I't'iiy. 

D.  , 
Jr'-i-i'iii  ir. 
Cvu  irttriy. 
Iirctulir. 
.Moiilt.Iy. 

1  '11. 

.Anrun! 
.M...,i;  !v. 

yAllIilJiil 

Irrei'iilnr. 

MoMhly. 

Do, 
Irrertllnf, 

Duiiy 


I". 

I'.. 

Qii  ll.  I'y, 

ljfi.-i,:,f 
D". 

Dn. 

W  (Iky. 


irri'-'ii..ir. 
.\i''iiihly. 


IJCTimSTATECiiM" 


.Motor  Carriers 

ItiiJrimd  Kiiiployees 

hailnxids 

i'o :. 


Dn. 

]■ 
in  iiu.rirl'.lies. 
2  <iuart<.tlies 


I 


I 
1^ 


SoPie   V    S.  Gcier-nmcnt  prriodical'^ — Con. 


i'ei  .O'licai 


l>fui,;i<'e 


i  .). 
lilt  ii.-iij. 
Itti  -T'lr. 

D... 


rtrr'.R'MFNT  or  jr-vyrr  i 

In-^rui'tiiui  to  I  r.'ei)  Slaitr-   Aiii.r-      Irn-i'ii'.ir. 

1.1  y,-,  .Ma/ -i.'ia'-.  I'lirk-    :.:.  .  t    .i.i-  , 

nii-^-^ionei.- 
fiffi,,!.,!    npinioTis    o(    tiie    .Mt  Tiu-;. 

''ii'iitTiil  of  Ihe  I  lilted  Stiilc-i. 
j.t'.'>ter  of  the  Dejittriii  uit  ol  Jui- 

lilt' 
PcCT<><'S    nr  !    Jn'l:i;;ent.'-    in    .\:;;- 

1  r';-l  Cii-p-; 
Iii.ril  .Vnli-iru^t  Li.ws.     Siij-i  le 

iiiei't  j 

li'i'  ii!..l..'ii'-   (it   the   Prt  r'.'iriitliii   of  Do. 

'lit!.    I  v..it'rre  in   I'lii'l    .\c'!ui.>;;-   , 

I'.  I  V  hy  lilt-  I'liiie'l  stale*.  I 

Jul'  1' Libmry  Kevie"   .    ..     Hiiiiciriy. 

iiiu-nil  liureivi  of  hiH'.'.tV''tii.ii  An-  .  Ani.i.a;. 

nii'il  lU-p'.rt  j 

Vnilorni  Crime  Report*  ..    S<';'iiMi.n.:.,i. 

Coliipii  itii'ii    n!    I,.i»  ^    liel'iti.it    lu  I  Im'i.Ui,.r. 

1     s    I'ri'-^iiK  "■".  Prisons,  I'ti.iten-  i 

t.  :ru■^.  JuU.<.  ell'. 

Fi  ;.ril  rrob.ilion Qnirter'y. 

Ji.'.-ra' <Mie:;.!i'r^ -.       .-     Aii!.n;i'.. 

Jiii;i»i  A:  Ket;iiliilioiis  tiovi-niiiig  the  I  Irregular. 

1  .iri.l.na  of   1      S.    I'l  L'-mu'r^  liniii 

1        .-^       Penit+'.'itiariev,      N  itioiial 

'Ir'iir.itif  Si'hi  I'l 
'tcn\  Scrvio    Ke«iur<i'  Diri'Ctoi        ..'  I'. 


'In  in!-  in   Vuluiiie  and   'I  ri  alimiii 
..1  i-t'iirai  U'  eiiders. 


I'o. 


nrPAKTMFN  .    O'     I.ABUR 

1 

I  .,!•. .1  liif.jri:,aIio:i  Uevicw' '  M   r.il.'y 

>:  •iii','"W  ,  r  Hevitw    '  !>. 

A  ur  u'c  Hourly  Karnings Do. 

A'.,  nu'i'  W  iKiie.-iali-  Prici-s  and  lijilrx  1  'o, 

.NiiihU'ro'  In.lividua    C' iiiiii.,Ui- 

t'.  -. 

Bull. Im-.:  Construction.   -  -I  Du. 

ilinlilini.-  Ptrinits  in  Principal  Citics.i  Dn. 

C.'iniik'.-?  .11  Cost    I  Liviuk: 1  D»> 

1),,.. ..     _ .     .    ..       ^    t,'Ui.lli  I '.; , 

Civil  N'Ti  .An.i'iiltiiral  Fniplcyment  '  Mnptlily, 
};in:.!.i\  111.  Ill  iii'l  I'ay  K.  !i<            .  -.'•  D'  . 

i.«t  niHli'it  tatiiily  F.xpcndilun-s j  Do 

Fiifi.i;.   Lxp.  i)ililun\s )  Dn. 

liniirv    and     K.iriiiiij:s    of    Fiulnry  :  ]'.. 

Wnlk.rv  I 

Indi'X     Nunitirs      i    Stralci'ic    niul  |  Wttkiy 
Cril  cal  .Matriial.«  W  t-ek  KnJtd 

i,  lUir  Indiiuial  lou  IJuiklm 

Si  ikc-  - 

1  ibnr  Tur!i-'i\.'r 

l.al  .>r  Conii'tirns  in  Latin  .Aintrn-ji.. 

Living  C<isls  in  Lari-e  Cilit .-.   . 

.Ml  ir.i  iv  L;  1 1.|  j:i  \  u  » 

p.  ta'.l  I'r-t  of  Food -.    .     . 

lii'tnii  Phce-i        . 

'\\  iji-:    &I1.1   Hours  o!   l.iitior   m   ^e- 

ir(  li-d   Ill(lu.-ll  «',-. 

V\  .'...U'fali'  I'.'.ci'.* 

V.  ll.  If'V'ile  Prices  fur  W  ii  k  Fmline.. 

1  I.I   Chilli.  .. 

1  'cfcn'^'  of  Children  Serws 

Pl.t.l.l-allnli.s  - 

L«  .  .-;-jl.'\c  Li'p.rls .  .      - 

A'   ily^l",  of  Mill, mini    \V :!•,;.■   Ililrr- 

iiiiiialions. 
Vh'  h-Hfiiley  1  iiblic  CoiiIih.  is^it, 

1.  il.iifc'-  A   Ifi't  ipii  tL.'.i.  :»-, 
Ih.' W  oiiii.n  W'.,rkcr 


lini-  vRT   (  »  (()'  f^KJ  "s 


.Mi.il,  ti.iy. 

Do. 

Do. 

I'll. 

i  *.;. 

1    .. 
\\<-  k!v. 
.Mi.iiililv. 

i'.j. 

D... 
W  i-k!' 
.Mi'iiiNiy, 
.n'  'I'lii  ll 

i '". 
"-'  t' 
Irii-  m:,,' 

Do. 

H:n  n;.:l.iy. 


"1I..V 


(    i!  i.i'f  0   (  ..|  >rietit  Ft'Ii  .  -  .M.  ■  t'lly. 

L        '  '  -illl'V.-l   H.-'ldllTV     'i  '■  1.,  A'l-    j  I'" 

•'  ,'  ,.'I!"    fill. I     I      l,lll.,'l^  I 

Ml  iiilily  Cbe<k  Li.M  of.-ltiK  I  liM.cn  1 'n 

I     1..'.  1 

^    :.     niid  Dn '.«'., I1-,  o'K  e   \f\.,;(i-      0',',r'<Tljr. 
I  '  I    .f  lt,e  D'clnial  <   lft.':«il.">ti'  ll,  I 
l,ih<-<]  I 

;  III, 1(1    |l<-«'liriy«,    K(»<iiM.    Ldiiinr  D" 

lyu'ifl''rl>   -  01  I  ii'ttii  I  '■■ 

D;i'.»i  1./ |-iji,ii(  1,1 1,1  f,>,  U;i,- ll : 

r;^.   a:  Ji»-|- H»  \''    I j    tlf.nilH. 

-  '    '.    I. Ill*   1 1,^1    t  lii  (,.,il  S'o,  >,...-  ''■' 

;- i,ili    LnH   loil.* I    P'X 

11i»    ^«1l.,^*i    AWIilVF.i 

}.■:•■  si  Ii4i!ict»-r Dii'b 

."■    ,1.  i's-,1  Ar(lii\i-»  A(('i->-'ini!., ;  C;iiaiti-r'y. 

I'jilnMiiars  liiM.-.tni,.-"     ;   Ini'tulur, 

NATiO.NAl    HOlM.tf.   A'. ISO 

F.ilirai  Honii'  Lrmn  Hank  Keview...    -Mi.iithly. 

lioUMUfi  Authority  lufi,in;ul,oii :  i '"• 

Houstnr  L««al  DutesC Do, 

I'ubln' llou.Mni'  -Monthlv i'" 

Insured  Mortgace  Portfolio Quart.rly 

NATION  At    LABOR   RELATIO-N"   fOARI' 

MijLthly  Summary I  Mfcitbiy, 


Some  U.  S.  Government  periodicals — Con. 


Issiisn* 


INF.',KM*TI<J.S    .slKIKI  \ 


H  "'.i-.r.g  r;ni.-rai:;  ,.!  t!  i  C  .-    (iov 
I'— iiM  nt 

Inlnrruition  Handliook    

National  Di  fri,s<' u:  •!  .\i  :,!i.i].,y 

L'.S   CoM-rT'.iiur.t  -■>■  iu"ial   

oFfii >   I.  'i:  I  Mi  I;    KM  T 

'     \N  1'    I  vf  ST  I 

\  Klol  v    -  .. 

Wiir  a-i'l  P'l-.'.i    - . 

War  Prnrratn  Hr;  "rt ..| 

i 

!  A.N    AMtKHAS    IMl'S  | 

Cninn.cri'ia.  Pan  .\i;,ii:ra 

F.|ui'!>tii.n  S..ri«'>i    ., 

lyt'i'lura 

Pa''   Anil  lU-iI,  li...,k  SI,;  If    

lan.'r.J.ia 

Pninfs  I'l  \ii  w      -.-    - 

Serie.«  on  C.K.iKTa fives 

IKRE    AilMIN   MR\llti-N.    OFUl  t    Uf 

Knijiloyeo  Put  hr^tion  (Hepion  li 

Consiinii  r  Priif,'!  .     .   .         

Ai^i  puMini'ion^  in   nine  <'.  P    .\, 
reii.'iini  ntTici'.'-' 

RAll  liCIAn    RtTIHfM»NT    BliARH 

MoiitJily  Kcvii'W 


'.r.T^\:.iir. 

.Annciii. 
Irii  |.i:ai; 
^  lirae^  \  <ar 


Wn  Kiy. 

!'   . 
D.  . 


Nt'.Tiitily. 
IrTeeular. 
Monthlv. 

I'". 

Til' 
Irrei'u'Hr 

Do. 


Monti. i\ 
Do.' 


sEct  Rnit^  AMI  FxriiA'-nF  icm- 

Ml^iSlflS 

Hmki'is  anil  Diiiii  rs  ...  

CoriHiratf    Peorganiralinn      

Oflioia!  Stinmi'irv  o'  .'--ecurity  Tnns- 
^clK  ns  <V  Hi  Idiii;;.-.. 

Pl'L'"-trall'   II    I;,  rnr'i  . 

Mat '-■Ilea'  >.'ru>. 

Trust  InilfPture  .Act  o'  1',''^.* 

liKHRT.¥F.VT    ol    sTaTI 

ArMtrala  n  Si-ries 

Cnnnneri'i»:  Policy  Sirii'S .. 

Conleri'tic*'  .Sries  

Di  [m'liiH'iii  111  SjHii   Bulli  tin.- 

I  'ipl.-niaDr  I.L't    

Fiirn[>rfiii  Si-rn-i  

Fiei'iitive  A erii'Ti lent  Series.    .    

>  ar  F.a-lern  Sirit."   

Ii-ilcrii!  L,i».-  , 

Inrii.-i'   Cnii-ular  'iCai,-   in   T  ritcj 

Sl«'i  -. 
loreiin    Kclationf    Oi    Uie    I  DitC't 

.->I'ltt-S 

I  u.-^i  I'jn  .'■^'r\  if(  I.i.-t 

iTriT'.mtir.n  Sirii'-    

loliT  \  ineri'iiii  ^»'ni-.» 

Near  Ka-tern  >enes    

1  avpnrl  .-"ef  ics   .  ...       

I'ul  '.icatin'i.'-"f  IVpitrtment  ofStnte. 
KfCiiler  ''  I  H'i«inni("it  of  Sta*'" 
Ternt'irial    Paiiert    of    tlu'    t  iiiti'd 

."tail" 
'Ir.'.iii-  .A  "tl.cr  iMeriial, .rial  .All.' 

nf  (1,.,  I     » 
'J  reaty  S.-rn-s 

1KKA-'   K>    I.F,r«hTMFVT 

Huhelino  th*-  Ireii'^ury  De(«rtiiient 

I  ».i.i)  .-siu'.  iniTit  

M,irk<i(il':<  ^<"tjri(i'-» 
«■<  ll.  '•  I  fit  nil  i!.<- 1  'iirrmrT  Hilu'ili/.n 
liiK-fii^l  H<  .«-oue  IiulWIn 
Doirii,»ik     I  <iitt*f     F,«»-"Jl»-d     by 
^1,i,( 

M'lJiil'    Atr»(i       ,,...,.. 

\  »iiii.»  i.(  (-..fj-ifn  Mi/n/iif»  I  ii.i» 

linfik  hiitiiiiuiit 

Aln-trii(i     <  oMi  iioii     lit     N*t*ijfi»i 

tl*ok>  I 

Put, 111    lx  t'l  ■    

jnlrrnnl  H'MI'H'  '    .ll"-ti"ni i 

iBtcrnai  hi'-eliur  <  i,l*r<-lloli«...,„...| 

htHil^lir  of  liii.iiiii     .    ...     I 

Tm»  Pi*ld  Pr'xlii't-      

Cir"ilnti"ti     Htnt».ujeiil     of     i  nited 

Mate"  .SfntM-y 

UNITED  rTATtJ"  rivii    «tR\!tr 
UjMWDifclO.S 

Civil  EmpKivmrnt  and  Pay  Rolte  In 
the     Exe«-utive     Praneh     of     tbe 

United  Siat^  (Joverniiwnt. 
Civil  .-eriin'  .Acts  an.!  Rul«-s.  Hiat- 
ui  V  Fit-'Utue  OrJcrs  and  Hi  gu 
Istioni. 


Do, 


.'^eiiiiniontlily. 

Im'pu.iir 

soiTiinmnthiy. 

Dh'!\ 

DhiI>        wnkiy. 

monthly. 
Irrei-ular, 


Do. 

Do. 

D... 
Weeklv. 
Monthly, 
Irm'iil'v 

Dc 

Do. 

D... 
Annual. 


Irregular. 

Oiiarterly, 
Irret'iilar. 

IH. 

Do. 

Do, 
Qiiarii  riy. 
Annufil 
Irregular. 

Do, 

i>o. 


Monthly 
i  >ailv 
.Monthly. 

l)o 

H^mifiiotiibly, 
Motilhly. 

f>o 
QuiUlrrif 
r«-rnla>i>iual. 
Irrririilw, 

Mxriihly. 

lx> 
Antiiiai. 

Do 
Monthly, 

Do. 


Do. 

Irn;uui«r. 


S  mr  U.  S.  Goi*rnrr.c'it  p^iodicai*  — Con. 


I   I"li     I    i-H 


IViI-itH'r 


I  Ml  i  i'  .'•rAT*  ^  I  ;\  II   ..rk\  KC 

.  ,.i\!  vi'-.^:'  \  -  (I  : 


(.  i\  .  .-.I'   (i;ai  ;,  rr.M  ,!      '.i    I  \i  ni        (Juarterly. 

I!    .     Hruiii-li  I'l   ti.e   I  II  I.   i   .-  a;'. ' 

li.'i  .niii'Hii   l\    I  ►ep.-ir' iia  1  I    .aal 

Td.'   .'11 
(.'!':  li    :.   '.     "'      \i  ;-.  •''  ■r.ait-ni    Hi       .'~riiiai;..ill  .y. 

I      -1   .'    Hi:-  1.   -.-  ; 

Kill,  ':.'\ 'll.  I  •  I  M  i.,r'ui    I..--.      We^'kly 

1 

■TI  ir»    or     »  *R      V»'"Rll\TinM  I 

SiMiin  <ii\   1    pn-ss  H(  iea.«i  >   ....I  DaJly. 

\  ..      n  ,  W...klv. 

I     >    \  Monthly 

>ii'.-i'   -ii.,!i-  t  '  Mxi'af'iii'  Liiiiiirs    ...'  Do 

I      .-■    ll    ..rnniiiii  .Mm.iii'l yiLirli-rlT. 

',t  s>  I.  \f    »i>in  N^  iM"   '  i»i  :ri         I 
I  I 

'•    l.'.,ii,: 'r  niej  I  ieiii  tai'^  l>t  liMoua ^   Mtml'iiv. 

I 

I  li.\''hK"- 

I 

I    '1  la  I  .  ni'i.'^-i.  na'  K.  .-..r'i i   Daily. 

I 

..tint     "t     .NTIH    iklFHKAV     4KVAIR' 


Fii  (iiiarl-R  I  m  .--panish  

Inter  AniiTii ail  Kioiioniic  News 

\V\R    MANPOWKI:    (^avVI'SIHN 

1  ti.    l.aimr  .Maiiiiui  Uieiit  .Sens    

Pri  .nl..  - 

I'.  ,>i  orruF  I'K  ARTwrvT 

Schediik'    Oi     ~l.-aiiisliips    Carrvlnr 
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HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or   OKOHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHEfaENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  19,  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wLsh  to  Include  a  telegram  which 
has  been  received  from  the  Honorable 
Gus  Hawkins,  city  commUijioner  of  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  in  which  he  urges  enactment 
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of  the  p-ndir.g  Lea  aviation  bill,  H.  R. 

34-JO: 

Jackson.  Mi«s 
very  much  Inreipstrd  in  pa^sa:^e  of  Lea 
Understand  this  bill  will  be  bcfcre  Con- 
aboiit  N  )ven  b-r  15  If  It  meets  with 
iijipn  v.il  I  »iU  appreciate  your  eflorts 
ptksaiigc. 

Gus  Hawkins, 
City  Commi-isturier. 
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Governor  Neely  of  West  Virginia  Urges 
ConiideratioQ  of  Post-War  Aviadon 
Probiems  Now 


FXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 
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HON  LYLEH.BOREN 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Novcm^r  19.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  include 
th»>iein  an  extemporaneous  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Matthew  M. 
Netly.  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  while 
pre.slding  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
sf^sion  of  the  National  Aviation  Planning 
Ciinic  in  Oklahoma  City  on  November 
12. 

The  opposition  in  the  matter  of  the 
Lea  aviation  bill.  H.  R.  3420.  are  reck- 
lessly suggesting  that  the  legislation  be 
postponed  until  after  the  soldiers  return 
home  from  World  War  No.  2.  I  agree 
with  Governor  Neely  when  he  suggests 
immediate  and  quick  action  in  order  that 
our  sons,  when  they  return  from  the  war, 
Will  net  be  forced  to  say.  "Dad,  what  have 
you  fellows  been  doing  while  we  won  the 
war?" 

Mnny  of  the  Members  are  not  aware 
that  It  took  3  yiars  to  pass  the  1926  Civil 
Aviation  Act  and  2  years  to  pass  the 
1938  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  The  present 
bill  has  been  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  Hou.<^e  for  approximately  11  months. 
It  seems  lopical  to  assume  that  it  will 
probably  take  2  years  this  time  before 
It^Ri.slation  is  enacted.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
lensth  of  time  seems  to  be  involved  in 
spite  of  the  lact  that  the  pending  bill 
(H.  R.  3420"  contains  principles  which 
t.."  House  has  advocated  and  supported 
a>  far  back  a.^  17  years  ago. 

The  war  with  Germany  will  be  success- 
fully terminated,  in  my  judgment,  .<:ome 
time  in  1944  Immediately  thereafter 
the  combined  air  fleets  of  the  United 
States  and  G-eui  Britain  will  be  turned 
again-t  Jap.i  n.  The  war  in  the  Orient 
.should  be  over  in  1945  or  1948.  This 
.should  nuan  that  our  buys  will  be  back 
from  the  arr!::l  war  field  around  1947  or 
50.  E.en  if  the  nou.>.e  should  Immedi- 
ately start  con.»id»ring  civil  aviation  it 
would  probally  be  1949  before  a  law 
could  be  pas.sed.  At  that  it  would  only  be 
an  aiithon/atMn  act  and  it  would  be  1950 
before  appropriations  could  be  made. 
This  would  mean  that  our  aircraft 
manufacturers  would  be  forced  to  stop 
production  for  several  years  and  be 
ruined.  Just  as  happened  after  the  last 


war.  The  same  situation  would  exist 
wiih  respect  to  our  aviation  training 
school.^. 

Never  apain  will  Great  Britain  and 
America  have  a  war  that  will  permit 
them  time  to  tram  and  equip  their  forces. 
Tho.-^e  days  are  pone  forever.  America  in 
peace  must  prepare  for  war,  and  it  is 
equally  important  now  that  America  in 
war  prepare  for  peace. 

The  address  of  Governor  Neely  f ol- 
io w.s: 

Mr.  Cli.ilrni.in.  ladies  and  c^entlemen  of  the 
Aviation  CUnic:  Mv  appreciation  ol  your  gen- 
erosity in  choosing  ine  to  preside  ever  this 
important  se^.-ion  is  much  greater  than  my 
power  cf  expression.  Therelore.  plea.se  con- 
sider the  trite  verbal  collcc^tion  "I  thank 
you"  raised  to  the  nth  power  ar.d  sent  ad  a 
swift-wliiged  nuss.-nger  of  gratitvide  directly 
to  yuur  several  hearts. 

Let  me  uncondltu-nallv  prot  luim  my  unlim- 
ited admiration  for  Oklahoma  City's  prot^ies- 
slve  and  untiring  Chamber  of  Couinierce, 
which  has  miw-t  gcnerou.sly  contributed  its 
fine  mental  ability,  manpov^er,  fcniiiune  cap- 
tlvntion.  and  financial  means  tc  the  .'-uccis.? 
of  this  meeting.  To  me  it  l5  as  pleas^int;  as 
It  IS  surprising  to  find  a  ctV'imbor  or  cummerce 
devoting  all  its  time  energy,  and  intelligence 
exclusively  to  the  promotion  ol  the  general 
weirare,  without  attempting  to  dictate  the 
political  policies  of  Its  city,  county,  or  State; 
and  without  a  discernible  shadow  cf  a  desire 
to  hara.-s  by  word  ur  oh.struct  by  deed  any 
public  official  solely  because  of  his  inability 
to  approve  every  opmicn  or  espoi;.^e  evi  ry 
cause  that  has  received  the  'chamber's 
blessing. 

Let  me  also  express  my  delight  in  paying 
a  second  visit  to  Oklahoma  City — a  magnifi- 
cent municipal  monument  to  American  taith, 
hope,  vision,  and  Industry  Thirty-one  years 
ago  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  tpend 
two  days  and  a  night  in  this  city  of  notable 
achievement  anil  charm.  During  the  inter- 
vening years  Oklahoma  City  has  grown  almost 
as  miraculou.~ly  as  Jack's  beanstalk  in  the  lairy 
tale,  which  overnight  became  a  fabric  of  root 
and  leafy  vine  that  rose  from  the  "lowly  earth 
to  the  vaulted  sky,"  anrl  there  sujip  rted  a 
fantastic  world  in  which  wonders  as  ania?- 
Ing  as  those  of  twentietli-century  occiusioned 
no  surprise.  Long  live  Okkihoma  City  and 
Oklahoma  State,  and  may  thoir  famous  men. 
like  Oovcrnor  Kerr.  Eitner  Tliomas.  "Jcsh'' 
Lee.  Lyle  Boren,  and  &.ott  Ferris,  and  all  their 
Int'.rmitable.  enterprising,  praisewortiiy  people 
continue  to  prosper,  and  without  let  or  hin- 
drance drink  I'rom  the  fountains  cf  health  and 
happiness — 

'"Till  the  sun  prows  cold. 

Ai  d  the  stars  are  old. 

And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  bock  unfold  "' 
Bvfcre  delivering  the  ses.-ion  to  those  who 
will.  In  the  order  indicated  in  the  program, 
address  you.  let  me  very  respectfully  voice  my 
di>agrremrnt  with  seme  of  the  remarks  that 
were  made  by  the  distingui.-hed  gentleman 
from  Ml-^hl^an  just  before  adjournment  yes- 
teiday  afternn.  n.  Let  me  dissent  to  the 
cpmtcn  that  thi.s  meeting  ins  bfen  "packtd"' 
for  any  special  interest  or  that  any  sinister 
motive  is  actuating  anyone  who  is  participat- 
ing In  It,  Furticimore  I  mu»t  rerr.rd  my 
oppcj^itlon  to  the  su,.;ge*tlHn  that  the  solution 
of  the  Importancproiticnis  of  aviation  *hou'd 
be  pus ti;i  lied  U'-.til  after  v,e  ii:ive  won  the 
war  I'  we  lencrc  the.^e  prjblein,s  until  our 
fcovi  c  /Hie  home.  bii:.gin;r  w.'h  tlicm  the 
pruf'e  H  htiit.iire  of  security  that  they  Cb- 
tainc'i  for  us  with  their  toil  and  'heir  blood. 
V.  ill  ti^ey  nut  say  to  ua :  "Wh.  >r  (Hd  you  do  for 
the  country  while  we  were  lichting  to  pre- 
.«erve  the  American  wav  of  lile  and  establish 
la.«tli.g  freedom,  Justice,  and  peace  for  ail 
mankind?  ' 

The  intensive  promotion  of  aviation  Is  an 
Imperative    task    and    a    pressing    patriotic 


ciuty — the  performance  cf  which  must  not  be 
staved  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  or  Im- 
posed upon  those  who  are  already  doing  much 
more  than  thc.r  share.  Tills  task  and  this 
duty  are  ours.  T5;e  place  to  be^m  to  perform 
the  one  and  d.schr.rge  the  o'hcr  is  here.  The 
time  to  begin  is  new.  Next  month  or  next 
year  some  other  country  may.  by  Us  foresight 
and  promptitude,  have  made  unavailing  a 
dilatory  effort  on  our  part  to  mi.ke  the 
United  States  an  air  power  so  great  that  it 
cannot  be  surp.TSPOd  in  war  or  peace  by  any 
other  nation  m  the  world 

Aviation  is  the  watchword  of  the  hour  that 
cliaims  the  ear.  thril'is  the  heart,  and  fires  the 
imagination  of  al!  the  thoughtful  millions 
on  the  globe.  Aviation  Is  daily  revolutioniz- 
ing the  wcrld  befoie  our  eyes  American 
cities,  regardless  of  their  present  rank,  will, 
If  without  adequate  airports,  during  the  n°xt 
M  years,  become  as  unimportant  as  the 
crc.~  read  towns  of   1943. 

My  hrm  belief  In  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  and  the  manifest  difficulties  cf 
const  lucting  landing  fields  in  States  in 
which  the  toposraphy  is  similar  to  that  of 
West  Virginia  in'.pel  me  to  take  advantage  of 
my  momentary  authority  on  the  rostrum  to 
Invite  ill!  the  members  of  the  clinic  who  are 
"ciwcllers  in  the  hills"  to  meet  with  me  imme- 
diately after  the  final  adjournment  today, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  form  an  organization 
for  mutual  cooperation  in  the  important  mat- 
ter of  obtainUig  nece,'^sary  Federal  aid  for 
indispensable  airport  construction  In  St.atcs  in 
which  nature  has  made  locally  prohibitive  the 
cost  of  sUt  h  an  improvement. 

For  example,  in  West  Virginia  It  would  cost 
not  ifsp  than  $5,000,000  to  construct  an  airfield 
as  dfs.rable  at  one  that  could  be  constructed 
for  $,50,000  on  the  level  land  of  the  western 
plains. 

But,  regardless  of  cost  or  toil  or  sacrifice. 
West  Virginians  are  determined  that  their 
State  shall  have  the  airports  It  needs.  West 
Virginians  have  determined  to  make  their 
mountains  like  diminutive  molehills  and  their 
lulls  like  niicr'scopic  warts,  if  necessary,  in 
order  lor  them  to  be  in  the  van  of  aviation's 
twentieth-century  breath-taking  procession. 

We  appeal  to  the  great  air-transportation 
companies,  whi' h  are  most  capably  repre- 
sented heie,  for  their  moral  and  material  sup- 
port in  this  expensive  enterprise.  And  we 
cordliilly  invite  the  representatives  of  these 
comjjanies  to  attend  the  proposed  meeting  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  cf  the  hills,  and  the 
Invitation  Is  also  extended  to  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  clinic  who  may  be  dispc.=ed  to 
throw  out  a  life  line  to  those  of  us  who  are 
desperately  struizghng  with  the  problem  of 
surmounting  the  eactracrdinary  obstacles  that 
nature  has  interpLh-ed  between  us  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  coveted  airports  which  we 
long  have  seen  m  our  visions  and  dreams. 

For  your  patient  Indulgence  and  compli- 
mentary attention  I  thank  you  again  and 
again. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  now  aflords  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
Mr  C,  Edward  Leasure.  Chief  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings Division  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  of  Washiiiirtcn.     (Applause.) 


DIack  and  White  Blood  Totem  aod  Taboo 


PJXTENSICN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

<  r  VE.'iMO.NT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  Noiimbcr  19.  1943 

Mr  PLU:.TLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  doctor 
friends  of  mine  told  me  a  year  or  so  ago 
that  the  blood  of  a  Negro  has  the  same 


I. 


ronstituents  as  that  of  any  Aryan  and 
that  all  the  controversy  with  respect  to 
the  segregation  of  plasma  was  much  ado 
about  nothing  and  had  no  pathological 
basis,  since  the  race  of  the  donor  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  blood  type  into 
which  it  might  fall. 

So  I  was  interested  in  a  recent  article 
by  Dorothy  Thompson  on  this  subject. 
Under  leave  heretofore  granted,  I  am  in- 
cluding the  article  herewith: 
On  thi  Recchd 
(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

Bpokesmen  for  colored  Americans  have  pro- 
tested the  policy  of  keeping  Negro  and  wtute 
plasma  in  two  blood  banks  for  the  separate 
treatment  of  Negro  and  white  wounded  need- 
ing transfusions. 

The  Negroes  regard  it  as  another  sign  of 
racial  discrimination. 

Officials  of  the  American  Red  Cross  know 
that  the  controversy  plays  in  a  realm  of  totem 
and  taboo,  that  baa  nothing  to  do  with 
pathology. 

The  constituents  of  a  Negro's  blood  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  Winston  Churchill's  or 
Adolt  Hitler's. 

There  are  four  types  of  blood,  as  discov- 
ered and  classified  by  medical  research. 
(Plasma  is  derived  from  all  four  types 
equally.)  Whole  biocd  for  transfusion  pur- 
poses must  be  labeled  according  to  type.  But 
the  race  of  the  donor  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  blood  type  into  which  he  may  fall. 

If  a  blond  white  man  of  Norwegian  an- 
cestry should  be  suflerlcg  from  acute  hemor- 
rhage and  It  were  necessary  to  pick  off  the 
street  a  man  willing  to  slied  his  blood  to 
save  another's  life,  the  right  blood  type  might 
be  found  in  a  Galatian  Jew.  a  south  Slav,  a 
Japanese.  o»  a  Negro,  while  another  Nor- 
wegian might  have  to  be  rejected. 

Thus  the  Scriptures  are  almost  but  not 
quite  sclentiflcally  correct  when  they  say  that 
"The  Lord  hath  made  of  one  ulood  aU  the 
rations  of  the  earth."  The  Lord  hath  mrde 
cf  four  bloods  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  has  diffused  the  four  so  thoroughly  that 
two  cousins  may  belong  to  different  types, 
and  a  Jew  and  Julius  Sirelcher  to  the  same. 

PlEJUDICi:   EXISTS 

Why.  then,  this  prejudice  of  men  against 
having  their  lives  saved  by  plasma  or  blood 
from  the  veins  of  men  of  another  color? 
For  that  prejudice  exists. 

I  think  the  reason  goes  back  to  the  unpre- 
clse  use  of  words.     A   white   boy  resisting  a 
transfusion  of  "colored"  plasma,  believes  that 
It  will  make  him  partly  Negro.     And  every- 
thing that  we  say  on  the  subject   of  blood 
confirms  him  in  this  pure  superstition. 
We  say,  "I  am  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood" 
Or,  of  a  high-bred  horse,  "blooded  mare." 
Or  of  an  aristocrat,  "blue  blood." 
Or  "blood  will  tell." 
Or  "blood  Is  thicker  than  water." 
These,  and  a  thousand  other  phrases,  con- 
firm   the    human   race    in    the    superstition 
that   racial    and   other    inherited   character- 
istics are  transmitted  in  the  blood  stream. 
It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  this  Fuperstltlon 
remains  even  when  serum  from  hor^e?,  cov.s. 
or  sheep  Is  put  into  human  vcln.«      No  cne 
•erms  to  fear  hl.'i  children  will  walk  en  four 
legs  or  moo  or  neigh. 

MEN  WAKT  TO  RETAIN  MACM 

If  racial  characteristics  were  carried  hy  the 
blcod  sircum,  the  rcsifctance  of  cne  race  cf 
men  to  having  transfusions  cf  the  blood  or 
plasma  of  ether  races  would  probalily  be  In- 
superable For,  although  they  have  no  con- 
trol over  It  in  the  first  place,  most  men  do 
Hot  desire  to  change  their  race,  unless  they 
belong  to  one  which  suffers  peculiar  disad- 
vantages. If  a  mans  visible  racial  character- 
istics make  It  difficult  for  him  to  find  work 
or  expose  him  to  humiliations,  he  may  desire 
to  e&cape  from  his  race  by  obliterating  its 


more  obvious  characteristics.  Among  many 
American  Negroes  it  Is  a  social  distinction  tu 
be  light  colored  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
they  thereby  mere  closely  approach  the  dcm- 
Inant  white  world.  In  a  great  and  prosperous 
African  civUlTatlon  exactly  the  reverse  would 
prohably  be  true. 

Orientals,  who  live  largely  on  vegetarian 
diets,  find  that  the  carnivorous  westerners 
have  a  horrible  smell*  "like  cadavers,"  The 
Irishman  who  brags  of  the  hair  on  his  chest 
as  a  sign  of  virility  is  not  comprehensible  to 
a  Chinese  or  a  Japanese,  who  certainly  be- 
long to  fecund  races,  hut  find  the  halryness 
of  Nordic  man.  closely  akin  to  the  halry- 
ness of  the  baboon. 

But  no  amount  of  pumping  other  people's 
blood  Into  men's  veins  affects  their  color, 
hair,  stature,  or  any  other  racial  character- 
istics of  themcelves  or  progeny. 

cmcMOsoms  kit  to  back 

Racial  characteristics  are  transmitted 
through  the  chromosomes,  A  person  is  de- 
termined as  colored  or  white,  the  moment 
he  Is  conceived  and  the  blood  stream  has 
nothing  to  do  with  It. 

If.  for  centuries,  people  had  been  saying, 
"I  am  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  chromosomes," 
the  statement  would  certainly  be  lintrue, 
considering  the  endless  mixture,  not  of 
blood,  but  cf  sexes,  but  the  idea  would  be 
correct. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  on  talking  about  our 
blood  and  speaking  precisely,  we'll  have  to 
get  used  to  describing  ourselves  as  types 
O,  A,  B  or  AD,  none  of  which  is  anything 
to  brag  about.  All  four  include  geniuses 
and  morons,  yellows,  browns,  whites,  and 
blacks.  But  considering  how  long  it  takes 
a  superstition  to  die,  I  would  say  to  my 
Negro  friends:  Stop  bothering  about  the 
blood  banks.  It's  a  silly  controversy,  and 
not  worth  a  campaign.  Since  your  blood  is 
of  the  same  physiological  constituency  as 
eveiyone  else's,  your  argument  contributes 
to  scientific  precision.  But,  you  don't  win 
any  victory  for  your  race  by  winning  the 
argument.  Race  and  blood  are  two  diCer- 
ent  matters. 


Aircraft  Manufactureri  Urge  Enactment 
of  Lea  Ariadon  Bill,  H.  R.  3420 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Friday,  November  19,  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  air- 
craft manufacturers  of  this  country, 
realizing  the  need  for  action  now  in  con- 
nection with  our  post-war  program  for 
civil  aviation,  are  deeply  Interested  In 
the  pending  Lea  aviation  bill,  H.  R.  3420, 
and  urge  its  early  enactment.  In  thla 
connection.  I  would  like  to  Include  in 
my  remarks  the  following  telegrams 
which  have  been  received  from  some  of 
our  out.' landing  manufacturers; 

EvANSViLi-E.  iND ,  NotembCT  9,  1943, 
Hon.  CLAKiwrx  F    Lea, 

HiTUie  OJJice  Pudding, 

Wainington.  D.  C: 

We  wholeheartedly  endork*  and  urge  the 
passage  of  H    R   3423. 

RePUFUC   AVIATir.N   CoiPOaATION, 

MuNCT  I.  Peale,  Vice  President. 

Indiana  Division, 


San  Dtzoo.  Caut.,  Sovtmber  10,  194i, 

Congressman  Clarence  P   Lea, 
Houfe  of  Repreamtatittea. 

WMhington,  D.  C: 
We   believe   the  legislation  affecting  post- 
war aviation  which  you  are  >p<.)nsorlng  will 
have  a  beneficial  result  and  we  are  In  favor 
of  Its  enactment. 

Con  SOLID  ATTD  VULTKE  AllCBATT  CoaPOCATION, 

H.    WoooHEAO,   President. 

S.ANTA  Monica,  Calit,.  Novemher  11,  1943. 
Cougresfmun  Cuuence  F.  Lea. 
House  Office  Building. 

Wastiington.  D.  C: 
The  principal  provisions  of  your  bill,  H.  R. 
3420,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  are  con- 
strxictive,  will  help  development  of  all  phase* 
of  aviation  in  the  days  to  come,  and  have  my 
support 

Douglas  AncEAiT  Co.,  Inc. 
Donald  W.  DoucLAa.  Pretidenf. 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

PAHMrNCDAiE,  N.  Y,,  NovTmbcT  9.  1943. 
Hon.  Clarence  P    Lea, 

House  Office  Building, 

Waihington.  D.  C: 
We  heartily  endorse  and  urge  prompt  pat- 
sage  of  H   R   3430. 

Republic  Aviation  Cou>c«atton, 
Alfred  Maechev,  President. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  JVoeetnber  9,  1943. 
Hon.  Clarence  F,  Lea, 

House  Office  Building, 

Waatitngton,  D.  C: 
The  aircraft  industry  of  the  Nation.  In- 
cluding lx}th  transportation  and  manufac- 
turing branches,  look  to  H.  B.  3430  as  tb« 
sound  and  constructive  legislative  approAcb 
to  our  future  problems  in  senrtns  tb«  Na- 
tion. We  endorse  the  measure  and  urge 
prompt  action  by  Congress  to  give  It  favo- 
able  consideration  In  the  Interests  of  prop- 
erly controlled  expansion  of  America's  air- 
borne commerce, 

KCIXXTT  AlRCRAn'  CoaPOEATTOIt, 

WiLLL&M  L.  Wn-aoN, 

Assistant  to  the  President, 


Demobilization  and  Soiplni  War 
Property  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

KON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  19.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  J  wish  to 
offer  for  the  Ricopd  comments  that  con- 
tinue to  come  in  to  me  In  reference  to 
H.  R.  3200,  Introduced  September  14. 
1943.  the  bill  known  as  Demobilization 
and  Surplus  War  Property  Act,  which  I 
introduced  on  September  14.  A  few  ex- 
cerpts follow: 

I  was  very  glad  to  note  tlM  newt  Mem  tn 
tlie  Baltimore  Bunday  Sun  ittattng  that  you 
are  recognizing  that  even  under  the  condi- 
tions which  may  (ace  ua  In  the  post-wax 
period,  the  destruction  of  useful  gwjds  and 
materials  represents  a  waste  and  cannot  tn 
the  long  run  be  otherwise  than  hamJui,  Re- 
membering the  pressures  that  were  brought 
to  bear  at  the  end  of  the  last  war.  and  know- 
ing that  you  will  have  similar  dlfflculiies  tbla 
time.  I  want  to  wish  you  success  in  yctir 
effurU   to   prevent   waste.     (Adrian  Hughes. 
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director  of  r»»«arch.  The  Baltimore  Transit 
Co  ,  Baltimore.  Md  ) 

My  curla«lty  U  aroused  a*  to  what  lypt  ol 
Irgulation  Is  proposed  concerning  the  "use  ol 
■urplua  war  property  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  aniill  btwlnesa  enterprises  "  Is 
1:  proposed  that  Government  rgencies  be  set 
up  from  which  wur  veterans  may  purchase  or 
loa5«  surplus  war  property  such  as  office 
equipment.  vehKl;-:.  and  perhaps  even  small 
f  irmer  war  pr^^ductlon  plants-?  Will  any 
CrjVi'inment  crtdit  facilities  be  e:::cr:dtd  to 
t!ie  quuUfled  wur  veteran  who  endeavors  to 
enter  into  his  i  wn  small  buslnes*?  In  par- 
ticulnr.  I  have  ii;  mind  a  credit  arraneement 
thereby  the  Go". ernment  would  teir.porar  ly 
fjijiice  an  entorprise  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  veteran's  per;<-.nal  Investment  of  be:ween 
IJOOO  and  SIO.O'JO  (Kenneth  N.  Dellnma'cr. 
Cr>t  lieutenant,  Air  Corps,  north  Africa  ) 

Have  been  reading  with  interest  artule  m 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  of  bills  to  be  prt- 
B  nted  to  the  House  Committee  on  W.iys  ;ind 
Meaiis  Point  9;  bonds  being  incren^cd  in 
r.;  tnirity  and  redemption  value  when  iistd  to 
•  pply  on  purcl;a.«e  of  farms.  I  thin't  a  tine 
L.il,  but  why  apply  only  to  farms?  WT.y  not 
lnines  also?  I  imagine  there  aie  many 
cojples  like  my  l.usband  and  me  who  are 
planning  a  small  heme  after  the  war  We 
can  t  run  n  farm,  but  plan  to  have  enough 
R  reage  to  grow  our  own  foodstuff  because  I 
think  the  fnod  piohlem  is  going  to  be  serious. 
and  everythinc;  that  can  be  done  should  be 
CJ me.  although  yr.u  can  only  raise  enough  for 
j\iur  own  family. 

My  husband  is  overseas  and  I'm  in  the 
K.ivy — rele.islng  a  .man  for  sea  duty — and  Im 
sure  all  of  us  service  people  would  buy  more 
lx)nds  with  every  spare  penny  we  had  if  we 
knew  we  could  have  bonds  mature  and  buy 
nur  home.  (Seauian  Secofid  Class  Eleanor 
Byron.  Naval  Air  Station,  Parachute  School, 
Lakehurst,  N.  J  ) 

orrictAL  or  departmint  or  AcaicfLTtTiE  sats 

rAKM  n^N  SOUND 

Your  advocacy  of  a  plan  to  encourage  the 
Requisition  of  small  farms  by  veterans  can 
be  proved  economically  sound  by  a  mass  of 
•fatL*.t:C3  which  I  have  taken  from  the  1940 
ceiisus.  The  continued  decline  of  agricul- 
tural population  IS,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
serious  developments  of  this  country.  I 
think  you  would  be  doing  the  country  a 
•ervice  if  you  would  help  make  It  conscious 
of  how  this  declining  capacity  of  farms  to 
»bst)rb  workers  will  contribute  to  the  danger 
cf  excessive  unemployment  In  the  cities  after 
the  war.  (Frank  R.  Wilson,  assistant  to  the 
Becretary.  Department  of  Commerce  ) 

After  the  former  World  War,  I  was  a  party 
to  the  purchase  of  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  our  Government  had 
sold  to  France  and  wklch.  in  turn,  France 
sold  to  us  at  less  than  10  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  we  brought  to  this  country  and  sold  at 
25  cents  on  the  dollar.  I  know  the  havoc 
1:  created  for  a  short  while  In  some  of  the 
Irdustries  concerned.  The  billions  of  sup- 
plies, machinery,  etc,  lor  sale  after  this 
CMiflict  will  be  a  catastrophe  if  not  handled 
di.i'erentiy. 

The  suggestion  occurs  to  me  that  every 
governmental  agency  be  prohibited  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  any  item  'or  less  thnn  75  per- 
cent of  lla  cost  to  the  vjovernment  for  the 
f.rst  year;  50  pccent  for  the  second,  ar.d  25 
I'f^rcent  for  the  third  ^fter  the  third  year 
It  may  l)e  sold  at  v.h.U  it  will  bring.  This 
*ill  give  industry  a  rhance  to  come  back, 
ar.d  will  give  to  the  Government  a  more  re- 
spectable leturn  for  money  spent.  It  is.  cf 
course,  conceivable  t!  at  a  gocd  deal  cf  ma- 
chines and  m.iierial?  wou^d  no  be  worth  75 
pei'eiit  rf  their  erst,  but  they  would  not 
n.itei:«l!y  depie-l.-^t!?  in  the  year  they  wcu  d 
ha-. e  to  be  helc"   aiid   woviid    tlien   be  wonh 


60  porceiil.  But.  perhaps  ni  ^re  important, 
is  the  protection  indu«^iry  shi/uM  have,  and  a 
known  formula  of  disposal.  I  h  jpe  very  much 
the  several  biU.-i:is  cf  n;at?ru.ls  now  i:i  ight 
may  not  have  Ihe  iroporttonate  effect  the 
million  I  helped  to  di.-u.bute  had.  iFrom 
Pennsylvania  ( 

Your  No  4  'Compulsorv  Employment"  Is 
a  beauty.  It  ;s  more  important  than  all  the 
re>t  combined;  piea.-ej:i(.n't  hack  down  on  it. 
(Henry  J  Rchlfing,  Hobcken.  N.  J  i 

There  will  be  millions  cf  dollars  cf  surplus 
Govcrnm'  nt  equipment  otter  the  war.  There 
v,-:ll  be  nuliirns  of  dollars  of  ^urplus  equip- 
ment. f:om  air  conditioning  units  to  restnu- 
ran*  fixtures— the  best  money  can  buy  and 
almost  infinite  in  variety — that  would  go  a 
lon-^  w.-iy  'o'A'ard  establi^lilng  mustered  cut 
Ber'.icenien  in  enterprises  of  the:r  own 

Theie  will  be  great  re-entmer.t,  and  Justly 
so.  If  this  equipment  1-  .'-.  Id  at  nd:cul'  u-ly 
1  )W  prices  to  a  few  wealthy  and  p'  werful 
individuals  and  corpi .ration.-  who  would  then 
proceed  to  realize  hut:e  profits  at  the  expense 
cf  men  who  have  given  everything,  from 
years  of  their  lives  to  their  limbs  or  health, 
to  protect  the  freedom  of  their  country. 
•  *  •  (Pvt.  (1st  cl  I  Troy  A.  WomacK. 
Childress.  Tex  ) 

A  good  start  has  been  muie  toward  the 
handling  of  a  very  impcrraiit  problem.  The 
problem  Is  not  only  cf  Interest  to  small  busi- 
ness people  such  as  automobile  dealers,  but. 
also,  of  great  interest  to  the  i?eiu'ral  public. 
who.  in  the  final  analysis,  mu'-t  foot  the  bill 
(David  E  Cartles,  pres.dent.  Na'ional  Au'o- 
mobile  Dealers  As.scciation,  Washingtcn, 
D    C  I 


Asks  Discussion  of  Sovereignty  Scope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  19.  1943 

Mr,  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  in(  lude  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  with  enclosed  editorial,  and 
my  reply  thereto: 

New  York.  N.  Y..  Soicmbcr  is.  1'j4  '. 
Hon    Rot  O.  Woodruff. 

h\'ii  House  Office  Buildirg, 

Wof'hnigton     D    C 

My  DtAR  Ma.  Woodrutf:  I  have  Just  re- 
ceued  a  letter  from  Mr  George  N  Peek 
askins  me  to  send  you  a  C'  py  ol  a  letter  of 
mine  published  in  the  Hartford  Dally  Courant 
cf  Octi  ber  26.     You  will  hnd  it  enclosed 

I  wrote  this  before  the  announcen.ent  "I 
the  Mosc  iw  ag.eemcnt  w;is  piiblii-hcd.  but  I 
tnit.k  the  principles  stated  m  my  cominui.;- 
cat!  m  are  as  pertinent  now  as  before 

The  International  organization  agreed 
upiMi  by  the  three  ptwers  has  still  to  be 
oetiiicd  I.>  it  to  be  simply  a  revival  of  the 
old  League  of  Nations?  Is  it  to  be  a  stiper 
world  government'  Is  It  to  be  a  new 
soveiercnty.  wi'h  power  to  coerce  con- 
.«titi'ent  naiioKs?  How  is  its  ij^iverning  body 
to  be  chiisen'  Is  it  to  p  isse^s  an  independent 
crmy  and  navy'  How  is  it  to  be  financed? 
Is  It  t.>  be  oper.ited  on  a  democratic  basis? 

The  answers  to  all  of  these  questions  have 
teen   studiously   avulded 

Fi  r  this  reason  it  seems  to  ir.e  that  an 
iin.ierstandin^  of  the  true  meaning  cf 
t.^'ve.e.i;nty  in  its  relarion  to  individual,  and 
oui   own  ct>untry  Is  highly  Important. 


Please  pardon  me  for  tre.^p.xs.slng  on  your 
time 

Very   sincerely  yours, 

Archibald  E    Stitvenson. 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant  of  October  26. 
1943! 

.VsKS   Di»rrssT(.N    of  Sovereignty   Scope 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Courant: 

Mr.  Sumner  Welles.  In  his  recent  address 
before  the  Foreipn  Policy  Association,  said: 
•  I  can  see  no  advantage  to  be  gained  at  this 
mi'inent  by  any  general  and  theoretical  dis- 
cussion of  tlie  advantages  or  disadvantages 
obtaining  to  the  United  States  by  the  limita- 
tions upon  i"s  sovereignty  which  It  might 
undergo  were  It  to  pirticlpate  in  an  inter- 
national ort;an;zation"  (New  York  Times. 
October  17,  194.3  i . 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mistaken  view.  A 
clear  ^^r;isp  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of 
sovereignty,  as  the  term  Is  applied  In  tlie 
United  S'a  es  wr.uld  certainly  obviate  many 
mlsunderstnndinL's  in  current  discussions  cf 
international  post-war  collaboration. 

To  be  sure,  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty  is 
a  comparati\ely  modern  Invention.  It  Is 
purely  theoretical  But  it  is  none  the  less 
useful  in  explaining  the  source  of  public  au- 
thcrity  and  the  citizen's  relation  to  his  own 
government 

The  fr.miers  of  America's  organic  laws  as- 
sumed  that  there  must  be  a  suprcma  potestas 
or  supreme  power  in  every  civilized  state. 
lodi?ed  in  that  ultimate  authority  which  had 
otijanized  the  state,  which  could  alter  its 
form  and  fix  the  duties  of  its  public  officials. 
They  iissumed  this  supreme  power  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  people.  They  called  it 
sovereii^nty. 

James  Wilson,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Ratify- 
ing Convention  of  1788,  said:  "As  our  consti- 
tutions are  superior  to  our  legislatures,  so  the 
people  are  •superior  to  our  constitutions" 
(Elliots  Debates  (1861),  vol,  II,  p.  432).  He 
was,  of  course,  referring  to  the  constitutions 
of  the  seveial  States.  But  the  same  principle 
applies  to  the  National  Constitution. 
sovereigntt  divisible 

Since  the  people  are  sovereign,  so  It  was 
argued,  they  may  do  with  sovereignty  as  they 
please.  We  chose  to  treat  It  as  divisible. 
And  so,  when  independence  was  declared,  the 
people  in  each  colony  created  a  republican 
government  for  their  own  protection  and  con- 
venience, to  which  they  gave  only  part  of 
their  sovereignty  That  part  which  they  kept 
for  themselves  i.s  embodied  in  their  State's 
Bill  of  Rights.  It  comprises  the  individuals 
natural    and    inalienable   rights. 

The  theory  which  guided  them  is  thus  de- 
.«:cntaed  in  the  General  Advertiser  of  January 
26.  1795:  "Restraint  from  the  commission  ot 
injuries,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  individual  safety,  forms  one  of  the  funda- 
mental objects  of  the  social  state  Persona! 
security,  protection  from  violence,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights  are  claims  of  the  citizens 
which  society  is  obligated  to  guarantee.  1l 
gi\e  efficacy  to  these  rights,  society  is  vested 
uith  adequate  powers,  composed  of  an  ag- 
^ret;ation  ot  the  rights  surrendered  by  indi- 
viduals for  the  .-afety  and  preservation  cf  the 
residuum  These  powers  constitute  the  sov- 
ereignty of  a  State  " 

When  the  FedT.Tl  Constitution  va  = 
adopted,  the  pecp'e  in  each  State  gave  a  part 
of  their  State  sovereignty  to  the  United 
States  and  the  apieregaiion  ol  powers  thus 
rielet;ated  con.-:itu;cs  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States 

Among  the  sovereign  powers  given  to  tlie 
National  Government  is  thi<t  of  making 
treaties  But  tteaiies.  like  law.;  must  cca- 
form  to  the  Constitution  U.-eh"  Th?y  can-  ot 
enlarge  or  diminsh  t!ie  pr'.'.ei.-  coaferred  bj 
the  people  oii  the.r  government. 
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MR.    WELLES    CALLED    MIST.AKEN 

When  a  nation  contracts  with  another  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  to  do  or  refrain  from 
doing  certain  things,  it  is  exerclshig  one  of  its 
sovereign  powers.  It  is  not  limiting  its  sov- 
ereignty. Hence  It  Is  a  mistake  to  sny,  as 
Mr  Welles  does,  that  American  history  is  re- 
plete with  Instances  In  which  wo  have  agreed 
to  limit  our  sovereignty  by  treaty. 

The  Federal  Government  has  unq'ieftlcn-  ' 
able  authority  to  enter  Into  treaties  provid- 
ing for  post-war  collaborall.'ns  wi'h  other 
governments,  and  for  purpo>es  which  we 
hope  will  add  to  our  own  security  or  promote 
the  peace  of  the  world— and  do  this  without 
partinc;  with  any  of  cur  sovcrelenty.  Col- 
laboration of  this  kind  is,  I  think,  approved 
by  ri"st  Americans. 

What  many  of  us  fear  is  that  we  may  be 
Induced  to  Join  with  other  nations  in  creat- 
ing a  world  sovereignty  with  authority  su- 
penor  to  our  own — a  sovereignty  with  power 
to  coerce  us. 

The  plans  for  world  organization  proposed 
hv  Clarence  Strelt,  Governor  Stasssen,  Ely 
Culbertson.  Robert  Lre  Humber.  and  even 
Sor.Htcr  Ball's  resolution,  each  contempL.t-; 
a  new  sovereignty  clad  with  coercive  powers. 
This  IS  why  so  many  persons  are  anxious  for 
a  more  specific  definition  of  the  international 
organization  approved  in  general  terms  by 
the  Fulbright  resolution  and  other  pro- 
n.uncenients  similar  to  it,  and  why  the  Con- 
nally  resolution  appears  to  be  preferable  to 
r.r.y  (i^her. 

If  the  proposed  international  body  be  not 
pivin  coercive  powers,  there  will  be  no  in- 
irinsement  of  American  sovereignty.  But  it 
v,-ill^be  argued  that  If  such  world  organiza- 
tion lacks  sovereign  powers  it  will  be  simply 
a  league  of  friendship,  as  Impotent  as  the 
American  Government  w:>s  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union,  con- 
cerning which,  John  Jay  said: 

•They  may  resolve,  but  they  cannot  execute, 
piiher  with  dispatch  or  with  secrecy.  In 
short,  they  may  consult  and  deliberate,  and 
recommend,  and  make  requisitions,  and  they 
who  please  may  regard  them."  (Correspond- 
ence  and  Public  Papers,  John  Jay,  vol.  Ill, 
p.  300.) 

MrST  AMEND  CONSTITL"nON 

Yet  the  fact  Is,  not  a  single  line  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  authorizes 
the  making  of  a  treaty  that  would  commit 
us  to  entry  into  a  world  government  pofc£e;£».d 
of  higher  authority  than  our  own.  Neither 
the  executive  nor  the  legislative  branches. 
acting  separately  or  together,  can  abridge  or 
enlarge  the  Citizen's  allegiance  to  his  Slate  or 
to  the  United  SUtes.  No  government  power 
yet  exists  to  Impose  upon  us  a  duty  of  alle- 
giance to  any  new  ai^d  alien  sovereign.  This 
is  why  I  think  It  of  vital  importance  to  dis- 
cuss the  meaning  of  sovereignty  now. 

If  we.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
sovereigns  wish  to  take  part  in  the  creation 
of  a  new  world  sovereignty,  we  have  a  right 
to  do  so.  But  It  must  be  done  by  the  method 
prescribed  for  such  fundamental  changes  in 
our  Institutions.  The  Constitution  cf  the 
United  States  must  itself  Grst  be  amended  to 
authorize  the  siirrender  of  a  part  of  our  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  debates  which  would  attend  the  ratifi- 
cation or  rejection  of  such  an  amendment 
would,  I  thii^k.  give  us  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  what  sovereignty  meai;s  to  us  both  In- 
dividually and  collectively. 

Archibald  E.  Stevenson. 

New  Canaan. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D   C  .  November  19.  1943. 
Mr.  Archibald  E.  Stevenson, 

New  York  City. 
Dfar  Mr.  Stevenson:  I  have  your  letter  of 
November  18  enclosing  your  article  appearing 


In  the  H'lrtford  Dally  Courant  of  October  2€. 

I  am  tHkmiz  the  privilege  cf  inserting  both 
your  letter  and  the  article  in  the  Conckes- 
sional  RrcoRD.  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
answers  to  the  questions  propounded  in  the 
thud  paragraj  h  of  your  letter  have  been 
studiously  avolued. 

Before  this  letter  reaches  you,  you  will 
probably  have  read  carefully  Secretary  Hull's 
Rddre-'s  to  the  Joint  session  of  C.onpres8  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  morning's  Washing- 
ten  Post  carries  the  front  page  headline. 
"Hull  implies  Moscow  Pact  ends  need  for 
alliances.  Secretary  sees  no  more  use  for 
spheres  of  influence  or  balance  of  power." 
If  anything  this  Interpretation,  which  I 
think  was  Justified,  only  adds  to  the  con- 
fusion  of  thought  on   the   whole  subject 

Thanking  ycu  for  your  letter  and  enclos- 
ure, and  with  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rot  O.  WoooauTT. 


Appearance   of  Cabinet  Officers   Before 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPAROIAN 

OP    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  19,  1943 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  Spjeaker,  there 
has  been  much  comment  recently  on  the 
resolution  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KerAtTViRl  to  bring 
into  closer  relationship  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  govern- 
ment. The  appearance  yesterday  of 
Secretary  Hull  has  emphasized  how 
eflectively  this  plan  might  be  used. 

Two  recent  editorials  in  Washington 
papers  have  thoroughly  dealt  with  this 
subject.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  these  editorials: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
November  17,  19431 

A  SOUND  IDE.% 

Secretary  Hull's  decision  to  appear  tomor- 
row before  an  Informal  Joint  seselon  of  Con- 
gre  s  sets  a  new  precedent  for  Cabinet  oflBcers 
and  as  such  may  lend  Impetua  to  the  tfToits 
of  many  serious-minded  Americans  to  create 
a  better  and  more  effective  Ualaon  Bvstem 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  our  Government. 

One  such  effort  Is  that  being  made  by  Rep- 
resentative Ebtes  Keeauver,  of  Tennessee,  to 
have  heads  of  departments  and  Independent 
agencies  appear  before  the  House,  once  a 
week  or  once  every  2  weeks,  to  answer  ques- 
tions put  to  them  by  the  Members.  To  this 
end,  Mr.  Keeauveb  has  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House  to  per- 
mit that  kind  of  procedure  and  to  set  up 
certain  regulations  to  govern  It.  For  In- 
stance, the  question  period  would  be  limited 
to  2  hours  aiid  there  would  be  gpeciflc  com- 
mittee controls  designed  to  keep  It  from  get- 
ting out  of  hand  or  running  off  on  nouger- 
mane  tangents. 

Whatever  may  be  the  weaknesses  of  this 
proposal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  Is 
fundamentally  sound  and  that  the  objective 
it  seeks  to  attain  Is  eminently  desirable. 
V/hat  it  aims  at  is  simply  to  bridge  the  gulf 
il.at  all  too  often  puts  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  at  odds  when  they  should 
be  seeing  eye  to  eye  or  working  in  a  rea- 
sonably cooperaUve  manner.    It  la  true,  of 


ccurse.  that  tlie  Constitution  bM  wisely 
estnbllshed  these  branches,  along  with  the 
Judiciary,  as  separate  organs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, neither  uf  which  Is  to  encroach  ufKtn 
the  province  of  the  other.  But  as  Mr, 
Keeavvek  ptjints  out.  and  as  many  others 
before  him  have  pointed  out.  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  tlir««  are  sealed  off  from  each 
other.  For  as  c.xrdlnates.  they  must  wt-rlt 
together;  otherwise,  our  federal  system  Umps 
aiid  the  Nmion  suffers. 

In  arguing  for  his  llttle-publlcized  pro- 
posal. Mr  Ketauvck  em]  haslzes  that  the  Idea 
beiund  it  is  not  new  but  is  in  fact  almost  as 
old  as  the  Republic  Something  like  It  was 
advocated  in  the  Hi  use  in  18C4.  and  In  the 
Senate  in  1831,  and  by  President  Taft  la 
1913.  and  by  many  others.  Including  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  since  then  If  properly  put  in- 
to effect — and  Mr.  KcrAUvia  does  not  claim 
that  his  suggested  mechanism  Is  the  best 
one — It  would  certainly  encourage  a  more 
wholesome  relationship  between  CongreM 
and  the  Executive,  leading  to  a  great  degree 
of  mutual  understanding. 

If  during  the  past  10  or  15  years,  for  ex- 
ample, there  had  been  a  better  liaison  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  the  Senate 
and  House,  would  tlie  war  have  come  upon 
us  with  such  shocking  surprise?  We  can 
only  speculate  over  the  answer,  but  there  is 
more  than  a  little  reason  to  believe  that 
things  would  have  been  better  If  a  system 
along  the  lines  of  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Ke- 
FATTVER  had  been  a  routine  and  long-standing 
part  of  our  system  of  government. 

[From  the  Washington  Pest  of  November  13. 
1943] 

BETTES     TEAMWOaX 

In  a  formal  sense  the  Secretary  of  State 
In  consenting  to  addreas  Congress  today  on 
the  work  he  accomplished  In  Momtow  is  not 
establishing  a  precedent.  In  our  history  sev- 
eral distinguished  members  of  the  President  s 
Cabinet  have  appeared  before  Congress. 
However,  Mr.  Hull's  predecessors  have  spoken 
In  Congress  on  ceremonial  rather  than  on 
business  occasions.  Ever  since  the  Hcuse 
declined  to  allow  Alexander  Hamilton  to 
make  his  historic  report  on  public  credit  In 
person.  Congress  has  been  content  with  re- 
ports from  Cabinet  officers  In  writing.  Thus 
Mr.  Hull  is  really  breaking  new  Ice  In  ad- 
dressing the  Members  of  Congress  on  a  dip- 
lomatic matter  of  high  moment  which  haa 
not  yet  ccme  to  full  fruition. 

The  precedent  Is  altogether  to  be  welcomed. 
It  has  long  been  the  complaint  that  riem- 
beis  of  Congress  are  kept  too  much  In  the 
dark  on  the  doings  of  the  Executive.  Th.s 
newspaper  has  Itself  excreased  the  comrlaiiit 
as  injurious  to  good  government.  After  all. 
the  Stnate  Is  expected  to  ratify  the  work  of 
t!:e  Executive  when  that  woik  Is  consum- 
mated in  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  L<  g- 
ically.  therefore,  a  state  of  confidential  rela- 
tionship should  exist  beween  the  President 
and  thj  Fenate  Foreign  Relations  Ccmm.ttfe. 
If  it  Is  Impossible  to  keep  the  Senators  ap- 
prised of  the  progress  of  treaty  making,  at 
least  they  should  be  equipped  with  relevant 
data  with  which  to  come  to  Intelligent  ccn- 
clnsions  on  the  subject  matter  of  treaties. 
And  what  applies  to  foreign  relations  appUea 
equally  to  domestic  iffalrs.  It  Is  high  tlma 
that  an  effort  were  made  on  both  sides  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  develop  a  Ualaon 
which  would  oil  a  system  of  government  made 
cumbersome  only  by  the  addiction  to  confLct 
on  the  part  of  both  President  and  Congress. 

F^r  the  weakness  of  this  lUlaon  Is  not  en- 
tirely the  fault  of  a  Jealous  Executive,  as  la 
sometimes  represented;  Congress  Itself  U  also 
to  blame.  No  doubt  succeeding  PresldenU 
would  have  followed  George  Washington'* 
example  and  taken  courLsel  with  tTie  Senate 
if   the  Senate   bad   been   more   circumapect 
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WiUi  George  Wa-shlngton.  As  every  »chool- 
boy  knows,  the  Senate  gratuitously  put  Wash- 
Infton  into  a  ra^e  over  the  Jay  Treaty.  Con- 
gre«8  could  h.ive  had  Secretary  Hamilton'! 
appearance  for  the  a.'klng  In  this  case  the 
House  waa  afraid  of  the  redoubtable  Secre- 
lj«ry'«  powcrrr  as  an  expositor  and  a  debater, 
and  feared  the  result  in  Executive  encroach- 
nienl  This  has  led  to  a  curious  partdox. 
Omsjre.'S  has  nt-vcr  cea.«>ed  to  complain  about 
being  kppt  uninformed,  yet  It  has  resisted 
several  efforts  to  provide  opportunities  for 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  to  apprar 
before  Congres«.  appar^tly  out  of  an  in- 
stinctive apprehension  of  loss  of  legl.«latlve 
Influence. 

Now  Consress  Is  being  given  another  chance 
to  promote  oral  intercommunication  simul- 
taneously with  Mr  Hull's  appearance  The 
chance  is  provided  by  a  bill  submitted  by 
Rfpresentalive  Ketai-veb.  Under  the  Ke- 
fauver  plan  the  House  rules  would  be  amended 
to  provide  for  a  "question  period"  for  heads 
of  departments  and  independent  agencies. 
We  find  noth:ni5  but  merl.  in  the  proposal. 
There  may  be  Mme  objection  that  a  "ques- 
tion period"  would  be  the  opening  wedge 
to  tranaform  our  Presidential  system  Into  a 
parliamentary  system  on  the  British  model. 
But  only  Ute  most  hidebound  l«((Ulator  could 
rnter  such  an  objection  It  was  not  the 
Intent  of  the  foundlnn  fathen  when  they  art 
up  our  system  of  the  irpftratlon  of  powers 
to  kerp  the  Executive  and  iefflslattire  In  wa- 
frllffht  compartments  On  the  contrary, 
tliere  wsu  the  expectation  that  the  two 
brHnrhra   wou'.d  devrlop  consul  tat  Icti 

Indeed,  as  t»r  bark  as  1780.  when  the  Trras. 
tirv  IVpartmtMit  was  established,  provision 
vtHn  made  tnr  oral  reports  to  CojiKresa  by  the 
Be<T"tary  of  the  Treasury.  As  we  have  al- 
ready sMid.  t'  was  only  a  fear  of  HamiJtonlan 
ratiocination  that  set  the  precedent  of  writ- 
ten reporu  Accordingly,  the  precisians  of 
constitutionalism  need  have  no  fear  that  the 
Kefainer  proposal  would  Introduce  any  alien 
usaKe  into  our  Government  system.  His 
plan  would  do  Ju.«t  the  opposite — It  would 
restore  a  usage  which  is  necessary  on  grounds 
of  elementary  common  sense.  Consultation 
with  executive  officers  would  do  more  to  edu- 
cate Congress  and  the  Nation  than  any  other 
proposal  we  cm  think  of.  It  would  thus 
make  for  good  as  well  as  efficient  govern- 
ment 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOITH  DAKOT.\ 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  8.  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  by  the  House,  I  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  outstand- 
ing address  by  Col.  Miles  Reber.  C.  E., 
division  engineer,  Missouri  River  divi- 
sion, Omaha,  Nebr.,  at  the  National  Rec- 
lamation Association  meeting,  Denver. 
Colo..  October  29,  1943.  The  address 
deals  with  a  study  made  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Flood  Control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Colonel  Reber  s  address  follows: 

In  coming  before  the  National  Reclama- 
tion Association  today.  I  am  doubly  humble. 
Benalble  of  tlie  great  compliment  Implied 
in  an  opportunity  to  address  such  a  gather- 
ing as  ihl*.  I  a!s..i  hold  In  deepest  respect 
tt>e  lesponsibtlity  of  occtip\ing  the  place  on 


your  protrram  originally  assiijned  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers 

General  Reybold  had  looked  forwaid  lur 
some  time  to  the  privilege  of  adclies.sing 
your  association  again.  An  oveiseas  trip 
necessitated  a  last-iilnute  cliange  In  his 
plan.",  and  he  asked  me  to  express  his  Ueep 
regret  that  this  military  duty  prevents  his 
being  with  you  today.  Aiihcu^h  the  Gin- 
eral  had  prepared  his  messai^e  to  this  a.-si)- 
ciatioii.  let  me  say  specifically  at  this  p'>:i.t 
that  I  am  not  attempting  to  deliver  th.tt 
address.  For  what  I  shall  have  to  fay,  I 
must  admit  and  am  glad  to  take  full  re- 
sponsibility. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  intensely  in- 
terested and  engaged  in  W(jrk  closely  allied 
with  your  association's  pnucip'l  objective. 
My  appointment  as  Division  Engineer  for 
the  Missouri  River  Division  bungs  me  in 
closer  proximity  to  thi  great  area  and  in- 
creases my  responsibility  m  our  coniniim 
aims.  I  have  attended  your  constructive 
meetings  in  the  past  and  welcome  is  op- 
portunity to  be  with  you  again. 

MUST    BI    RZADT    FOR    PEACE 

We  meet  here  m  the  mld.-t  of  The  greatest 
war  mankind  has  known  in  its  more  than 
5,000  years  of  recorded  hi.i'o.y  Tlie  W'):!d 
Is  pa^sl  ig  through  a  crisis  in  whu  h  ^•^ 
■  re  evaluating  with  an  Intent. fled  Juila- 
r  nt.  the  fruitM  of  f)ur  penretlme  cnde.iv- 
ors — Interpreting  them  in  their  relut,  r,«ihip 
to  our  pnm.iry  objective  of  winning  the  wur 
To  the  end  of  total  vlctf)ry  we.  as  a  n.iM  ■!., 
are  wholly  committed,  to  that  end  ■•i  i:.- 
dlvidual  Americans,  our  fullr«it  eff  :  -,  '! 
our  very   livei  are  consecrated 

Yet.  even  as  we  prosecute  the  war  with  all 
our  strength  and  all  our  soul  and  a:i  <  ur 
mind,  we  must  plan  for  the  years  to  frllnw 
the  Inevitable  victory.  To  wait  until  war'.^ 
end  Is  to  wait  too  long  We  do  not  know 
when  the  last  battle  will  be  fought  ikt 
where  the  peace  will  be  signed.  But  we 
must  be  ready  for  that  great  day.  Ycu  hive 
all  heard  over  and  over  again  the  adm.n:n<^ii 
that  to  win  the  war  we  must  also  be  prepared 
to  win  the  peace.  Do  not.  let  the  triteness 
of  that  phrase  distract  ycu  from  its  utter 
truth.  And  the  responsibility  for  that  pre- 
paredness rests  upon  all  of  us. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  niu.st  search  cut 
the  opportunities  for  development  and  prog- 
ress, both  human  and  material,  and  plan  to 
organize  them  for  the  Joint  purpose  of  maxi- 
mum productivity  and  a  fair  distributicn  tf 
benefits.  Foremost  amcnv;  these  resources 
are  cur  streams  and  rivers,  luw  only  partially 
developed  and  utilized. 

Former  President  Theodore  R'lcsevelt  cnce 
said.  "The  rivers  of  no  other  civilized  country 
are  so  poorly  developed,  so  little  used,  or  play 
so  small  a  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  tne 
nations  as  those  of  the  United  S'ates.  In 
view  of  the  U5e  cf  rivers  el.>ev.iie:e.  the  failure 
to  use  our  own  Is  astonishing,  and  no 
thouglitful  man  can  believe  it  will  last  ' 

In  the  intervening  years  since  that  pointed 
and  well-Justified  comment,  the  Iniprcve- 
m.cnts  accomplished,  while  Important,  per- 
haps. In  the  eyes  of  this  generation,  have  but 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  pessibil;t;«.s 
awaiting  fuller  development.  Much  has  been 
done,  true,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done. 

Yet.  to  cur  credit  let  it  be  said  that  years 
of  surveys  and  studies  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  other 
agencies.  Federal  and  State,  have  resulted 
In  the  accumulation  In  factual  reports  cf 
more  detailed  information  than  Is  availabU- 
to  any  nation  in  the  world  on  its  respective 
water  resources. 

MORX  THAN   200  SUSVETS  MADE 

Since  Congress  in  January  1927  authorized 
and  directed  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make 
surveys  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  United 


.S-Htes  and  their  tributaries,  v.-iih  a  view  to 
their  n;ost  effective  improvement  for  flcod 
control,  navigation,  irrigation,  and  the  de- 
velopraent  of  power,  reports  have  been  pre- 
pared by  my  Department  on  more  than  200 
rivers  And  continuing  reviews.  In  f-trlct 
compliance  with  congressional  directives, 
luive  kt'pt  these  reports  up  to  date 

On  the  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
as  established  by  Congress,  the  Western 
Slates  are  wtU  represented  in  authorization. 
niiinning.  and  in  construction  of  projects  for 
tio<:d  control  and  multiple-purpose  utiliza- 
tion of  water 

Included  in  the  existing  authorizations 
arc: 

A  comprehensive  plan  of  reservoirs  and 
channel  improvements  for  the  development 
of  the  Willamette  River  Basin  m  Oregon  tor 
flcod  control,  navigation,  conservation, 
stream-flow  regulation,  hydroelectric  power, 
and  other  beneficial  water  uses; 

A  series  of  levees  along  the  Columbia  River 
and  its  tributaries  In  Washington  and  Oregon 
for  the  protec'ion  of  valuable  agricultural 
areas. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  retarding 
baslnt.  and  channel  Improvements  for  fiord 
protection  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  Los 
Angeles  Court y.  Calif 

A  Rystem  of  fl<x>d  control  reservoirH  in  the 
.San'a  Ai  a  Rivet  and  adjnrent  areas  for  th- 
protect!!  n  !■  f  Orange  County.  Calif 

A  >y.tem  of  levees.  taypasHos  and  cl.ann<  1 
Improvements  in  the  lower  Sacramento  River 
Ba»:n  Calif  ,  f'jr  the  pi<jtcction  ol  the 
highly  productive  agricultural  land.-  and  im- 
poitant  traJifportaticn  facilities  m  that  area; 
and  tills  hVMt»'in  is  carefully  co<jrdinated  with 
the  great  .Shasta  Dam 

Comprehensive  plans  tor  rerervoiis  and 
protective  woikf  for  flood  control,  wale:-  Ci;n- 
servatKn,  power,  and  other  uses  in  the  Mis- 
souri.  Aikans.u?.   and    Red   River   Systems; 

And  reservoirs  on  Cherry  Creek.  Colo  .  f.,r 
the  protection  of  the  city  of  Denver  and  for 
water  cunsei vation.  That's  quite  a  prelect, 
too.  I  saw  the  sites  yesterday,  and  1  sin- 
cerely h'lpe  to  see  structures  in  the  area  m 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

Of  this  extensive  program  the  Aimy  enei- 
neers  have  already  completed  10  d.unfv  levee.s 
at  more  than  50  localities,  and  abi  ut  55 
miles  of  Improved  channels.  And  w"  will 
continue  that  program  to  completion  as  soon 
as  world  conditions  permit. 

In  accordance  with  authorization  bj  Con- 
gress, the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  also  iu;'k:n^ 
examin.itions  and  surveys  of  most  of  the 
large  river  basins  and  many  of  the  smfl'-lcr 
basins  throughout  the  Western  States. 

Advance  planning  activities  Include  itudies 
of  such  important  basins  as  those  of  t>  e  Gila 
River  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico;  streams 
draiiung  Into  the  Great  Salt  Basin  In  Utah 
and  Nevada,  the  Sacramento  and  San  Jja- 
quin  Rivtrs.  Calif.,  the  Santa  Ana  River, 
Calif  ;  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico:  tlie 
Snake  Rivc>r  in  Oregon  and  Idaho;  and  the 
Cch-mbia  River  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
These  surveys  are  being  carefully  correlated 
with  the  other  agf^ncies  authorized  to  deal 
with  the  use  of  water  in  this  great  part  of  our 
country. 

At  this  point  on  beh.ilf  of  the  Chef  cf 
Engineers  and  of  the  Corps  of  Engmceis.  I 
should  like  to  express  the  siacere  appiocia- 
tion  for  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the:  Bu- 
rc.iu  cf  Reclamation  In  our  studies  of  ths 
i;reat  western  area.  I  am  sure  that  this  co- 
cperation  will  improve  and  Increase  as  we 
go  along  and  both  of  us  learn  more  about  our 
respective  fields  of  endeavor. 

As  division  engineer  of  the  Missouri  River 
division.  I  hfve  a  particular  interest  In  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  vast  reg'.on  of  the  Missouri  Valley  as 
conceived  and  prepared  by  my  predecvssor, 
Col.  Lewis  A.  Pick. 
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THE  MISSOL-RI  DUAL   PROBLEM 

Tl\at  plan,  designed  to  conquer  drought 
and  flood,  the  age-old  enemies  ol  man.  m  that 
area  of  over  half  a  million  square  miles,  pro- 
vides direct  benefits  and  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  eleven  and  a  half  million  people, 
and  creates  now  national  wealth  for  everyone 
to  share.  Tlie  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Chief  of  Enginee:-s  In  Washington  early  in 
August  of  this  year.  It  Is  now  receiving  the 
final  review  of  the  other  Federal  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  various  phases  of  water  develop- 
ment under  existing  law,  prior  to  its  trans- 
mi.-.'^ion  to  Congress. 

The  Missouri  River  Valley  is  one  of  the  very 
few  major  basins  of  this  country  where  com- 
prehensive development  and  water  utiliza- 
tion have  progre^ed  little  beyond  the  plan- 
ning stage.  Yet,  I  know  of  no  comparable 
area  where  money  wisely  spent  can  bring 
more  commensurate  returns  in  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number. 

In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Missouri  and 
Its  tributaries,  a  decade  cf  drought  during  the 
thirties  destroyed  crops  and  livestock,  and  de- 
crea.sed  populations. 

In  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river,  especially 
^  from  Sioui  Citjr,  Iowa,  to  the  confluence  with 
the  Mississippi  just  atKne  St  Louis,  there  are 
many  thoasands  of  acres  subject  to  Inunda- 
tion by  major  floods.  Much  of  this  1h-  lithe 
DioHt  fertile  and  productive  In  the  world 

This  year  no  section  of  the  2  SW-mlle  Mlx- 
•outl  escaped  the  cur»e  of  norxin  Beginning 
In  March  and  eittendlng  until  late  in  June, 
Ihiee  diitiiSlrous  « aves  of  wau-r  Inflicted  trayic 
haidnhip*  on  the  people  and  worked  incalcu- 
laliie  damage  to  commeicial  and  industrial 
hctivitics  directly  connected  w.ih  the  war 
effort. 

A  million  acre^  were  flooded  along  the  main 
stem  of  tlie  Missouri,  and  an  additional  mil- 
lion were  inundated  on  the  tributaries.  Tons 
and  tolls  or  potential  f(K)d  for  our  soldiers, 
our^^ves,  and  our  allies  were  destroyed  Rail, 
air.  and  highway  transportation  needed  to 
»<peed  vital  war  materiel  were  disrupted. 
Fartory  production  v.as  impeded.  Direct  and 
calculable  damages  cau.'^ed  by  the.cc  floods  In 
thl.s  year  aloiie  on  the  main  stem  and  tribu- 
taries are  now  estim.ated  to  total  $50,000,000. 

Such  recunin?  m.atcrial  losses  and  human 
hardships  cs^n  and  must  be  stopped,  It  is 
engmeeringly  feasible  and  economically  nec- 
es.sary 

BriiRy,  t!;e  report  rf  the  Corps  cf  Engineers 
Cn  the  over-ali  deveU  pment  of  the  Missouri 
River  propo.ses  the  completion — ns  soon  as 
existing  and  necessary  limitations  on  public 
works  are  lifted — of  the  presently  author- 
li'ed  reservoirs  In  Nebraska,  Kansf;s!  and  M.s- 
sourl.  and  the  construction  of  additioi:al 
reservoirs.  Includuig  a  series  of  multiple- 
purp-jse  dams  in  the  upper  river  and  on  Us 
major  tributaiies  above  Sioux  City.  Icwa.  It 
proposes  also  a  series  of  levees  and  appurte- 
nant works  f'long  the  mam  stem  from  Sioux 
City  to  the  mouth  to  protect  cities  and  in- 
dustrial and  agitrultural  areas  a;^alnst  floods 
In  ti-.e  regior.s  v^here  reservoir  control  Ls  not 
practicable. 

It  has  bt-en  e-timatcd  th.it  In  the  period 
from  1890  to  1942  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
Bcre-feet  of  v.a*.?r  was  the  potential  inflow 
Into  a  comprehensive  system  of  multiple- 
purpose  reservoirs  in  the  upper  Missouri 
Bftsin— an  average  of  more  than  23.000000 
acre-feet  a  year. 

Tile  broad  program  outlined  In  Colonel 
Pick's  report  proposes  approximately  73,000,- 
000  acre-feet  of  storage  in  the  major  reser- 
voirs In  the  basin.  This  storage  is  well  ap- 
portioned among  the  essential  items  of  flood 
control,  reclamation,  navigation,  and  power. 
This  system  will  hold  and  conserve  for 
beneficial  use  the  excess  waters  from  snow 
and  ice  run -off  In  the  upper  regions,  the 
cause  of  the  early  spring  floods.  It  will  im- 
pound and  control  the  excess  waters  from  the 
laur  spring  ra-n.'all  in  the  tributary  basins 
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cf  the  lower  valley,  which  In  this  and  !n  other 
years  caused  many  millions  of  dollars  of  dam- 
aee.  In  other  words,  the  proposed  program 
will  remove  once  and  for  all  the  feur  of  floods 
that  for  many  years  has  been  a  handicap, 
in  fact  a  definite  deterrent  to  the  industrial. 
CIVIC,  and  agricultural  development  of  the 
Missouri  Valley. 

IRRIGATION  S  PLACE  IN  PROGRAM 

Irrigation  has  Its  Important  role  In  this 
program  A  very  vital  role.  The  plan  for 
each  multiple-purpose  project  will  be  worked 
out  in  close  collaboration  with  the  water- 
us.ng  agencies  concerned  As  It  is  entirely 
feasible  to  provide  water  in  these  reservoiis 
for  irrigation  the  amount  of  land  that  may 
be  irrigated  by  this  storage  can  be  definitely 
determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  put  to  most  advantageous  use.  Ample 
food  is  an  essence  of  peace  as  well  as  a  mighty 
weapon  of  war. 

The  power  potentialities  of  this  great  river 
will  likewise  be  determined  In  collaboration 
with  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The 
plan  as  contained  In  Colonel  Pick  •  report  is 
frankly  a  framework,  the  details  of  which 
must  be  filled  In  by  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  all  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  u.se  of  the  water  resources 
of  thi*  basin  Our  common  objective  should 
be  and  is  gain  to  mankind  over  the  entire 
valley 

While   the   preparation   of   this   plan    was 
completed  In  the  short  spare  of  3  montlis, 
from  May  13.  1M3— when  the  Committee  on 
Hood  Control  of  the  House  of  Re^reseniBtives 
requested  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  review 
previous  reports  on  the  MlMiourl  River— this 
report  represents  the  sum  total  of  engineering* 
study   and   experience   of    many   years      The 
accumulated  data  of  previous  thorough  sur- 
vey.«i  were  Immediately  available  for  correla- 
tion and  evaluation  by  Colonel  Pick  when  he 
set  out  to  prepare  his  report  and  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  framework  for  the  Missouri. 
As  I  have  said,  the  over-all  development  cf 
the  water  resources  of  the  Missouri  Valley  is 
of  immediate  and  particular  interest   to  me 
personally,   not  only  because   of  my  asslen- 
loent  to  that  territory  b*!t  also  because  cf  my 
bri;ef    in    the    coordinated.    Intelligent,    and 
cocperaiive  effort  of  all   Interested  agencies. 
I  also  believe  that  this  is  an  outstandlnp:  il- 
lustration of  the  fact  that  America's  greatest 
per.cetime    opportunities    lie    not    with    tlie 
past  but  in  the  future.    There  are  still  fron- 
tiers In  this  great  country  of  ours.     All  they 
need    is    the    practical    and    couragei.ius    ap- 
proach   that    will    assure    the    better    u.=e    cf 
our  agricultural  lands,  the  better  utilization 
of  our  water  resources,  and  the  Ijest  ccordi- 
na'ecl    efTorts    cf    those    agencies — enslneers. 
reclamation,  agriculture,  power,  and  others. 
State  and   local — which  are   expert   In   their 
respective  fields  of  progressive  development. 
Here  we  meet    to  discuss  the  good  works 
of  peace  for  the  beneflt  of  man  In  the  midst 
of   a   w..r,   an    interruption   caused   by   three 
venomous    vandals    bent   on    wartime   works 
for  the  detriment  and  enslavement  of  man. 
Attention   to  the  defeat   of  one  of  the   two 
remaining  vandals   has   at   the  last   minute 
even  deprived  us  of  the  fellowship  and  coun- 
sel of  the   Chief  of  Engineers.     But  he  will 
be  back.    And  soon,  too.  I  am  sure. 

COALITION  or  rrroRT  needed 

From  the  beginning,  we  have  been  fight- 
ing a  coalition  war  against  the  Axis.  With 
10  years  of  direct  preparation  and  a  seem- 
ingly perfect  coordination  finely  timed  to  the 
stab-in-the-back  of  France  by  Mussolini,  and 
Tojo's  thrust  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Axis  was 
positive  that  It  would  overrun  the  smaller  na- 
tions and  defeat  In  detail  Britain,  Russia, 
China,  and  the  United  States. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  it  looked  as  If 
success  would  attend  these  despicable  am- 
bitions and  that  world-shaking  conquests 
would  ensue. 


Ch:na.  isc^lafed  unequipped,  hung  on  only 
by  lur  fingernails  Britain,  saved  by  the 
RAF,  "the  mighty  few."  alone  for  1  long 
year  stemmed  the  westward  NbeI  tide.  bh« 
now  has  gathered  with  us  the  strength,  the 
trainu'.g.  and  the  equipment  which  have 
cleared  Africa,  now  pound  Hitler's  roofless 
•  Fortress  Europa"  and  push  tntghilly  agatruit 
the  southern  door.  Russia,  whom  all  the 
experts  (except  the  Rtisslans)  agreed  could 
not  hold  out,  has  ranged  her  millions  in  a 
human  fortress  which  held  and.  at  the  cost 
of  carcasses  and  rivers  of  blood,  now  breaks 
the  buck  i>f  the  Dnieper  line. 

Mean\»hile  we  built  and  manufactured 
and  shipped  materiel  to  a«^ist  our  three 
great  allies  in  their  desperate  battles. 
Mtanwlnle  we  built  the  posts,  and  airfields, 
and  liicllities  where  we  trained  and  from 
which  we  have  sent  a  mighty  army  straight 
to  the  front  lines.  Millions  have  gone,  and 
many  millions  more  will  go.  for  Just  one 
purjJose — victory. 

Coalition,  once  only  a  Ioomt  system  of 
communicated  reports  of  Individual  and  un- 
related actions,  lias  become  a  closely  knit 
grand  strategy  for  military  victory  The 
wartinre  wisdom  of  this  working  coalition 
it  now  admitted  by  all. 

An  we  look  toward  the  peace,  what  a  par- 
allel and  a  pattern  It  is  for  our  interests  at 
home. 

Think  f.f  the  ]y<>wn  tor  good  If  and  when 
we  pool  our  fxperlenee  and  form  an  Intelll- 
tri'iit  coalition  to  noive  our  problems.  Much 
a  coalition  will  provide  protection  from 
fliMMiK  a«  real  and  as  ruthieas  as  the  NaxI 
arniored  flood  It  will  carve  and  stabiliye 
cliannels  for  connecting  the  links  of  com- 
merce, It  will  Impound  waters,  not  only  to 
prevent  destruction  by  Inundation  but  to 
conscive  them  to  moisten  arid  farm  lands 
to  grow  food  for  uh  all.  It  will  turn  the 
\^ heels  which  generate  electric  power.  No 
single  itrm  of  such  a  program  is  more  im- 
portant thn  1  the  others.  They  nTu.«t  be  care- 
fully fitted  and  dovetailed  together  for  the 
\yesl  over-all  results.  Just  as  you  are  doing 
here  today  with  your  own  special  problems. 
That  Is  the  way  of  a  free  and  democratic 
people,  the  American  way. 

While  we  plan  this  great  peacetime  coali- 
tion, our  major  wartime  combination  eflccta 
the  tightening  of  two  steel  nooses,  squeez- 
ing the  life  from  the  necks  of  both  the  mon- 
sters of  Mars,  whcse  heads  rise  from  Berlin 
and  from  Tokyo. 

Hitler  has  nowhere  to  turn  but  inward. 
From  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
the  Russian  rampage  hurls  him  savagely 
back  toward  Berlin.  From  England.  In  an 
arc  across  Italv  and  around  to  Iraq  and  Iran. 
the  planes  and  ships  and  tanks  and  guns  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States  pound  closer 
and  closer.  Th.s  ring  cf  steel  and  fire  draws 
tighter  day  by  day. 

Likewise,  Tojo  finds  himself  within  a  clock- 
wi.'-e  circular  Aise — a  steel-toothed  vise  fea- 
turing the  teeth  of  Buckner,  Nlmltz,  Mac- 
Arthur,  Mountbatten.  and  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
But  this  IS  only  the  cementing  of  the 
coalition — the  beginning — the  assiuance  of 
the  end  to  come.  There  Is  only  one  possible, 
one  thinkable  concltision  In  this  struggle  for 
a  free  world — the  complete  defeat  of  our 
enem.ies.  But,  though  the  outcome  Is  cer- 
tain, the  road  to  victory  may  yet  be  long,  aa 
it  is  sure  to  be  hard.  Wars  are  not  cheaply 
won  against  such  wily  and  ruthleae  foes. 
Ahead  lie  blood  and  sacriflce.  toll  and  aweet, 
yes.  and  permanent  scars  for  all  of  us  who 
wage  this  righteous  fight.  Yet  we  cannot 
falter  at  the  cost,  nor  shirk  whatever  price 
we  are  called  upon  to  pay.  We  must  not  re- 
lent or  relax  until  the  inevltabie  moment  of 
final  victory. 

We  have  come  a  long  way.  We  hsve  far 
to  go.  Napoleon,  by  no  means  an  ideal  hu- 
man beiii«.  ati}|  knew  the  business  of  wsr 
as  few  others  have  ever  known  It.    He  voiced 
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the  Idea  that  must  preTa.'J  heie  at  thl«  stage 
of  rur  effcrta  when  he  Jtid.  "If  It  comes  to 
tattle,  let  there  be  vicrc>;7.  come  what  may; 
he  who  thinks  of  anything  tut  this  single  aim 
U  lest  " 

PtACZ  WITHCL-r  PLANS — tMPTT 

Then  i«,  hrwever,  a  atrcngfT  answer  to 
r'lr  meeting  here  today  It  Is  good  to  plan 
h«Te  now  If  victory  falls — nothing  maittrs 
ar.vhijw  But  when  cur  certain  victory 
cn-.es— without  fars<«einq,  practical  planp  for 
pe.if,  I*  becomes  just  an  empty  armistice. 

Remember  what  Lincoln  said  when  he  was 
cnticzed  fur  contmvilng  the  buUdin-;  of  the 
CapiToI  during  the  War  between  the  States. 
Hr  replied,  in  efTect.  that  when  the  people 
si'.v  that  work  ccnt;nued.  they  would  knew 
th.1t  the  Unit  n  would  survive. 

In  the  midst  of  our  titanic  struegle,  we 
take  cimfort  In  the  realization  that  "this 
too  will  pufs  away  "  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
humanity  once  a^aln  will  stand  at  the  cros.«- 
roads  of  history.  War  has  hastened  the 
change  which  always  comes — but  slowly  — 
eve»  in  calmer  times.  If  we  are  to  be  ready 
fcr  the  post-war  world,  we  must  cultivate 
a  new  concept  of  space,  a  new  un''erstand- 
Ing  of  world  conditions,  a  n«"w  faith  'n  the 
ability  of  men  of  all  races,  o?  all  faiths  and 
creeds,  of  all  economic  condition." — to  worlc 
together  for  pea'-e  as  we  are  fighting  to<»pthpr 
for  victory.  Our  enemies,  by  the  brutal 
force  of  arms,  set  out  to  Impose  their  so- 
called  new  order.  W^e  know  that  there  will 
be  a  new  order — but  not  one  tailored  to  their 
•idistic  ends  It  will  be  a  new  order  of  un- 
derstanding among  men 

If  human  beings  are  going  to  lire  together 
and  carry  en  their  dally  activities  In  the 
fertile  valleys  of  our  rivers  and  on  the  broad 
ainpes  and  plains  of  our  watershed.?,  their 
lives  and  property  must  be  protected — pro- 
tected through  the  conservation  of  their 
wat.-r  resources — protected  from  destructive 
drcusht.  from  deva5tatlng  floods,  all  of  which 
discourage  permanent  homes.  Tltal  transpor- 
tation facilities,  and  flourishing  Industries. 

AMEIIC.^  S    JUSTmCATlCN 

When  the  first  pioneer  cleared  a  few  acres 
and  planted  his  seed,  he  did  not  have  a  chem- 
ical analytla  of  the  soil  nor  any  guarantee 
that  there  would  be  adequate  rainfall  and 
Bunjhlne  to  produce  a  crop.  There  was  no 
Department  of  Agrlcultiue  to  advise  him  ncr 
anv  adequate  acency  to  assist  him  if  bis  crop 
failed  In  the  face  of  these  and  other  un- 
known el«nent».  the  pioneer  fanner  forged 
ahead.  Land  that  waa  worth  only  a  string 
of  beads  to  the  Indian  became  valuable  to  the 
white  roan. 

What  then — If  the  pioneer  had  no  theory 
of  economics  to  justify  his  labor,  no  prece- 
dents to  guarantee  the  value  of  the  land,  and 
about  a  5O--50  chance  of  surrlvlng.  what  then 
spurred  him  on?  Obviously  it  was  faith  In  a 
DlTlne  Providence,  courage,  a  gocdiy  share  of 
common  sense,  and  a  will  to  succeed. 

With  such  stuff  America  was  carved  from 
vllderneas.  plain,  and  mountain.  Man  proved 
himself  fit  to  survive.  The  poet-war  period 
will  present  a  almllar  challenge.  This  great 
area  needs  the  type  of  pioneering  that  char- 
acterised the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. Mathematical  equations  and  theoret- 
ical economics  may  not  call  for  certain  devel- 
opments any  more  than  theory  Justified  the 
pioneer's  risk  of  life.  But  the  story  of  Ameri- 
can history  la  ample  Justiflcatlon. 

Tbe  Amertean  people  will  provide  the  pio- 
neer spirit  If  tlM  Government  will  provide 
reasotiable  protection  from  devastating 
floods— reasonable  programs  to  develop  and 
conserve  our  water  resources.  The  American 
people  have  decided  that  this  Is  a  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  their  decision  Into  law. 

Therefore,  let  the  layman,  the  engineer,  and 
the  Congress  remember,  when  faced  with  the 
allegation  that  the  present  value  of  lands  Is 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  proposed  Improvement, 


that  large  buildings  are  worth  more  than 
the  ground  riehts — that  Manhattan  Island 
was  once  valued  at  only  $24 — and.  above  r.ll, 
that  the  pioneer  ventured  and  Bnned  with- 
out the  safeguards  which  we  enjoy  today. 

ACTION    NrrDFD    NOW 

To  be  .specific  about  the  points  which  I 
have  ccvfcied,  tlie  cumpreher.s.ve  frair..^- 
wc.lc  now  propi-^ed  for  the  Missouri  Rivtr 
Basin  cr  any  other  major  basin  la  not  the 
final  plan  for  ultimate  development.  There 
Is  not  one  single  man  amone  us,  I  am  sure, 
who  can  foresee  today  the  full  needs  ol  the 
next  50  years. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  and  should  net  at- 
tempt to  establish  now  the  full  pattern  of 
that  future.  What  I  thlnis  you  want,  and 
what  I  know  I  want  tcd.iy  is  action. 

That  action  Is  the  adoption  of  a  b.-cad 
plan  with  every  feature  considered  frrm  a 
basin-wlde  standpoint — a  dt  finite  plan  for 
a  practical  l)€g;nning  of  constructive  wcrk — 
a  flexible  plan  for  the  Inspirinc  he  pes  of  the 
future.  The  Ideal  of  the  kind  of  planning 
that  I  am  ulking  about,  gentlemen,  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  long  run.  It  is  fur  mere  costly  to 
do  nothing  than  It  Is  to  do  somethir.e. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  th.s  lesson  was 
taught  by  the  story  of  the  s^lave  who  h:d  Ins 
master's  talent  In  the  grrund;  he  feared 
that  he  might  lose  It.  Nut  cnly  did  the 
slave  lose  hia  money,  but  he  was  cast  into 
outer  darkness. 

The  talent  of  the  Ood-;;iven  resources  cf 
this  western  country  must  be  developed.  Let 
us  plan  intelligently,  constructively,  pr.-c- 
tlcally.  and  courageously  to  bring  forth  the 
►latent  poeslbilitlcs  that  are  here.  Let  us 
work  together — unselfishly  and  with  vi.'ilon — 
to  put  these  plans  into  effect — to  add  to 
our  national  strength  and  welfare,  fur  the 
greater  good  cf  us  all. 
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or 
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or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENT.^TIVES 
Friday,  November  19.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  today  in  the  midst  of 
this  terrible  war.  paying  dearly  for  'he 
past  follies  of  foolish  politician.*!,  selfish 
bureaucrats  and  irresponsible.  ill-advi<ved 
theorists  as  well  as  would-be  autocrats. 
who  were  determined  to  make  America 
over  in  order  that  they  might  have  jobs 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  at  the  expense 
of  the  overburdened  taxpayers. 

The  hardships  and  the  privations  which 
the  American  people  are  today  under- 
going, the  vast  confusion,  maladministra- 
tion, and  the  disruption  of  American  lives 
caused  by  point  pricing,  food  scarcities. 
and  black  markets — all  these  are  the  re- 
sult not  of  a  sudden  emergency  arising 
like  some  tornado  over  the  land,  but  of 
10  years  of  unwise  political  experimenia- 
Uon  with  the  American  economy. 

In  their  heyday  the  Tugwells.  and  the 
Wallaces,  and  the  Hopkinses,  and  the 
Corcorans,  and  the  Cohens,  and  the  Eze- 
kiels.  and  a  score  and  more  of  other 
gleeful  experimenters  and  ."planned 
economy  politicians"  were  going  strong 
on  their  theory  and  practice  of  killing 
little  pigs,  wantonly  slaughtering  brocd 


!  sows,  plowing  under  cotton,  paying 
farmers  not  to  plant,  and  penalizing 
farmers  for  planting. 

Back  in  thosf'  ciais  any  citizen,  farmer 
or  cUienvise,  who  attempted  to  point  out 
that  farm  machinery  had  to  be  kept  up, 
that  farm  land  had  to  be  worked  for 
crops  instead  of  being  left  to  produce 
only  weeds:  that  if  men  could  not  farm 
a.s  a  way  of  life  they  would  leave  the 
land  and  eo  to  the  factory,  such  worried 
Am<'ricans  were  contemptuously  char- 
aoterizcd  as  tories  and  economic  royal- 
ists and  copperheads,  and  worse. 

Today,  a.s  the  people  are  paying  a  ter- 
rific price  in  privations  for  these  politi- 
cal and  economic  follies  of  the  last  dec- 
ade, the  Tue-.vells.  and  the  Wallaces,  and 
the  Hopkinses.  and  the  Corcorans,  and 
the  Cohens,  and  the  Ezekiels  are  keepinfi 
preuy  mum  about  those  days  when  they 
slaugiitered  Uttle  pigs  by  the  millions 
and  wantonly  destroyed  the  brood  sows 
by  countless  thousands,  and  plowed  un- 
der the  cotton  and  the  corn.  They  have  , 
come  forward — one  or  two  of  them,  at 
least — with  new  world  panaceas  which 
demand  of  the  American  farmer  an 
enormous  production  with  which  these 
pov.er-hunsry  politicians  now  pretend 
they  will  try  to  feed  the  world. 

Bu6  ju.'^t  remember,  my  friends,  thst 
every  time  you  have  to  stand  in  line  r.t 
your  ration  board  and  use  your  scarce 
gasoline  and  scarcer  tires  to  go  back 
aqain  and  again,  and  every  time  you  have 
to  deny  yourselves  some  item  of  food  or 
clothing  to  which  you  have  normally 
been  accustomed  since  you  were  jchil- 
dren — just  remember  that  you  are  pay- 
inc  the  price  which  a  good  many  of  us 
warned  that  you  would  have  to  pay  in 
those  days  of  wanton  destruction  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetable  crops.  You  today, 
you  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
on  the  fighting  lines,  and  In  the  armed 
."services  everywhere,  are  paying  the  pen- 
alty for  the  foolishness  and  the  political 
aberrations  and  the  bureaucratic  arro- 
gance and  insolence  of  a  decade  of  New 
D  al  experimentation  and  disruption  of 
the  American  economy  by  the  Wallaces 
and  the  Tugwells  and  the  Hopkinses  and 
the  Corcorans  and  the  Cohens  and  the 
E7'='kieLs. 

The  A^nerican  farmer  has  not  had  an 
ea.'^y  way  of  life  in  America.  He  has  had, 
however,  the  best  way  of  life  of  any 
farmer  in  the  world,  hard  as  it  has  been. 
He  has  had  many  long,  lean  years,  and 
those  who  now  point  to  the  fact  that 
farm  income  has  risen  to  a  high  level, 
lock  only  at  the  momentary  returns; 
they  are  not  thinking  anything  about  the 
long,  lean  years  that  stretch  behind  the 
American  farmer;  nor  are  they  thinking 
much  about  the  long,  lean  years  which 
may  stretch  ahead  after  this  war  Is  over. 

All  the  American  farmer  has  ever 
asked  at  the  hands  of  his  Nation  has 
been  a  chance  to  be  Independent,  to  run 
his  farm  within  reasonable  limits  as  he 
saw  fit,  to  produce  under  conditions 
where  he  had  a  fair  chance  to  produce  at 
a  reasonable  cost  and  sell  at  a  reasonable 
profit.  The  American  farmer  is  the  most 
solid.  Independent,  and  sound-minded 
citiz<-n  in  the  United  States.  He,  least  of 
ail  citizens  of  this  country,  wanted  to  be 
a  ward  of  the  Government.    He  wanted 
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to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  make  his 
own  way  by  his  own  efforts,  a.sking  noth- 
ing more  than  parity  of  opportunity  and 
parity  of  price. 

Of  course.  American  farmers  could  not 
endure  as  a  p^^rmanent  proposition,  a 
condition  in  wliich  the  prices  of  every- 
thing they  had  to  buy  were  rising  while 
the  prices  of  everything  they  had  to  sell 
were  falling.  No  other  businessman,  no 
other  industrialist,  could  endure  and 
survive  .such  conditions  as  those. 

The  farmer  was  perfectly  willing  to 
cooperate,  and  did  cooperate,  in  soil  con- 
seivation  and  fiood  control,  and  in  ero- 
sion prevention.  Those  were  and  always 
will  be  proper  governmental  functions. 
The  trouble  in  the  last  10  years — the 
folly  for  which  you  folks  are  now  paying 
in  point  stamp.^^.  and  ration  stamps,  in 
hisii  prices,  ana  black  market.s — is  not 
the  price  of  soil  con.scrvation.  and  flood 
control,  and  ero.^ion  prevention.  It  is 
the  price  of  the  grievous  mistakes,  the 
dt'ceptions.  the  miscalculations,  the  mal- 
administration, and  the  conniving  of 
tho.se  who  would  change  our  Govern- 
ment into  a  Communist  dictatorship  or  a 
Fa.scist  dictatorship — those  connivers 
and  plotters  and  conspirators  who  used 
soil  conservation  and  flood  control  and 
erosion  prevention  as  a  cover-up  and  an 
excuse  to  try  to  put  the  American  farmer 
into  a  straitjacket.  to  handcuff  and  leg- 
iron  him.  and  keep  the  keys  in  the  politi- 
cal bureaus  in  Washington. 

That  is  v.heie  the  damage  was  done; 
that  is  how  the  damage  was  done;  that 
i.s  the  damage  you  today  are  paying  for 
in  privation.^,  scarcities,  point  pricing, 
rationing,  black  markets,  high  prices, 
and  m.solent  regimentation  and  bossism 
by  the  O.  P.  A.,  the  same  O.  P.  A.  that  a 
committee  of  the  Congress,  within  the 
la^t  week,  has  found  far  exceeded  its 
legal  powers  and  authority,  distorted  the 
directions  of  the  Congress,  and  usurped 
controls  to  which  it  was  not  entitled. 

These  experimentalists,  these  termites 
who  were  gnawing  away  at  the  pillars  of 
Americanism  and  the  foundations  of  the 
Con.siitution  under  the  guise  of  setting 
up  a  planned  economy,  never  seemed  to 
think  or  to  realize  as  our  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
TnoM.\s  A.  Jenkins,  recently  pointed 
out,  that  "No  one  ever  went  hungry  on 
a  suiplus.'"  Instead,  their  great  slogan 
was  the  "ever-normal  granary."  The 
trauedy  was  tliat  under  the  Wallaces 
and  the  Hopkinses  and  the  Tugwells.  the 
ever-normal  granary  was  allowed  to  be 
a  granary  which  went  empty  in  our  first 
year  of  the  war. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  bureaucrats 
that  the  Amer-.can  farmer  is  never  satis- 
fied. That  IS  true,  and  it  is  that  spirit  of 
always  demanding  something  sounde*' 
and  better  that  has  made  America  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world:  that  has 
made  the  American  Government  the 
great  Government  in  the  world;  that 
has  put  American  living  levels  higher 
than  any  other  in  the  world;  that  has 
given  AmerKa  the  best  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  ever  achieved  in  the 
world.  If  th?  American  farmer  had  been 
sati.<fled,  we  would  still  be  living  in  the 
days  of  the  oxoait.  the  squirrel  rifle,  the 
ax.  and  the  hoe. 


The  American  farmer  never  will  be 
satisfied  so  long  as  there  is  anj'thing 
wrong  with  hi.;  Government  or  his  coun- 
try that  he  believes  can  be  rectified  by 
common  sense  and  common  effort.  I 
tell  you.  my  friends,  one  thing  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  been  satisfied  with,  very 
satisfied,  indeed:  that  is  our  American 
Constitution  and  our  American  consti- 
tutional republican  form  of  government. 
I  can  tell  you  .something  else  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  been  vastly  satisfied 
with.,  and  that  is  the  American  Bill  of 
Richfs,  which  is  a  part  cf  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  It  was  only 
when  a  bunch  of  plotting  politicians, 
scheming  rev«hjtionists,  and  starry- 
eyed  theorists  undertook  to  make  the 
American  farm  and  the  American  farmer 
over,  and  to  jam  him  into  a  planned 
economy  in  which  the  Bill  of  Rights 
would  be  but  an  empty  phrase,  and  th» 
Constitution  an  outworn  form,  that  the 
farmer  began  to  fight  back  and  demand 
that  tinkering  with  his  business  and  his 
way  of  life,  by  irresponsible  bureaucrats 
such  as  the  fellow  who  advised  the  farm- 
ers to  take  their  shoes  off  their  hocses  at 
nipht  to  save  metal,  cease. 

We  are  asking  the  American  farmer 
today  to  help  win  the  war,  and  to  help 
save  the  peace  by  producing  more  and 
more  and  ever  more  goods  and  fibers. 
The  American  farmer  will  not  fail  his 
country  if  he  is  given  half  a  chance,  and 
anything  like  a  fair  deal,  while  he  sweats 
and  toils  to  serve  his  fellow  men.  But 
you  folks  know,  and  I  know,  that  the 
American  farmer  will  never  consent  to  be 
a  peasant  farmer;  to  be  a  serf  tied  to 
the  land;  to  be  regimented  for  years 
after  the  war;  to  be  made  the  tool  and 
pawn  of  politicians  plotting  for  places 
of  power  in  world  politics,  as  they  plotted 
for  places  of  power  in  American  politics. 

The  American  farmer  will  never  con- 
sent to  these  New  Deal  schemers  using 
the  American  economy — and  wrecking 
the  American  economy — in  their  post- 
war world  plots  for  some  kind  of  an 
American  socialized  imperialism. 

Tliat  is  why  the  students  of  affairs  in 
the  United  States  are  convinced  that  the 
American  farmers  are  turning  back  to 
the  Republican  Party  to  rescue  this  Na- 
tion from  a  clique,  the  members  of  which 
are  more  concerned  with  exploiting  world 
affairs  for  their  own  purposes  than  in 
conducting  our  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people. 

It  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment  that 
it  has  been  exactly  fourscore  years  ago 
this  day  when  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  on 
that  crude  platform  at  Gettysburg  and 
out  of  the  wealth  of  his  wisdom  as  a  man 
of  the  soil,  said: 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  Nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
propoMTion  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

N  nv  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  civil  war; 
testing  whether  that  Nation,  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure     •     •     • 

That  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  fieed>jin.  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  th*:-  people,  for  the  pecjple, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

And.  my  friends,  tonight,  80  years  from 
that  distant  scene  among  the  hills  of 
Penn.-ylvania.  we  are  again  engaged  in  a 


great  war — a  great  world  war — to  deter- 
mine whether  this  Nation  can  continue 
to  endure  under  God,  whether  It  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  after  this 
war.  and  whether  it  shall  be  perpetuated 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 


Address  Before  Lekifh  Couotj  Medical 
Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GERLACH 

O*   TENNSTIVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  19.  1943 

Mr.  GERLACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  fgllowing  addre.ss  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  members  of  the 
Lehigh  County  Medical  Society  at  Allen- 
town.  Pa.,  November  9,  1943: 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  Lehigh 
County  Medical  Society,  and  friends.  It  Is 
indeed  a  pleiiture  and  a  privilege,  us  your 
Representative  in  Congress,  to  appear  be- 
fore ycu  this  evening  and  address  you  briefly 
upon  such  legislation  In  which  I  know  full 
well  that  you  h.ive  a  vital  interest. 

I  know  that  of  paramount  Interest  to  all 
of  yr  u  Is  Senate  bill  1161.  Intrrduced  by 
Senators  Wacnct  and  Murkat  in  the  Senate, 
and  In  the  House  by  Congressman  Dinccll, 
of  Michigan.  This  is  the  socialized  medicine 
proposal  of  the  leftist  groups  which  have 
long  shouted  against  the  so-called  tragedy 
of  private  medicine 

There  have  l)een  attempts  to  disguise  the 
origin  of  these  socialized  medicine  propoaals, 
but  It  Is  an  establl.shed  fact  that  the  provi- 
sions offered  in  the  measure  originated  flrst 
in  the  American  Beverldge  Plan,  the  ao- 
clallzatlon  report  of  the  National  Beaources 
Planning  Board,  headed  by  Frederic  Delano, 
an  uncle  of  the  Chief  Executive,  who  through- 
cut  his  term  in  public  life  was  known  to 
lean  toward  the  regimentation  and  destruc- 
tion of  private  enterprise.  The  National  Re- 
BOU'-ces  Planning  Board  was  eliminated  by 
an  alert  Congre.ss  which  deprived  It  of  an  ap- 
propriation of  almost  »2.000.000.  and  ordered 
Its  dissolution.  But  the  cradle-to-the-grave 
security  plan  of  this  now  defunct  board  still 
lives  on  in  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  pro- 
posal. 

I  say  to  you  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  afjltation  in  favor  of  this  measure, 
for  It  has  the  full  approval  of  the  pro-Com- 
munists and  Socialist  movements  In  the 
United  Slates  These  organizations,  which 
have  always  been  contrary  to  the  American 
system,  have  long  ca.stlgated  private  profes- 
sional medical  practice  as  being  on  the  whole 
a  commercialized  and  Inhumane  practice. 
You  and  I  know  full  well  that  this  Is  untrue, 
but  It  k-  the  sort  of  propaganda  the  socializa- 
tion i«nd  reginieiitation  forces  have  been 
f-preading  in  beliKlf  of  this  bill. 

Senators  WACNcn  and  MraaAT.  who  have 
propounded  much  of  the  .social-security  leg- 
islation that  ha.s  led  us  to  the  brink  of  sociali- 
zation, and  Congressman  Diwcnx.  who  has 
followed  the  t-ame  trend  in  the  House,  prom- 
ise that  S.  1161  Is  a  great  cure-all  for  the 
unfortunnte  In  America,  and  they  pose  as  the 
benefactors  of  mai.klnd  In  proposing  this 
legislation.  However,  I  cannot  agree  with 
that  view 

As  phy.slcians  you  rue  aware  that  there 
are  many  poor  l"lk  who  are  unable  to  arioid 
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complete  hospltal'.Tatlcn  snd  the  b«.'«t  of  med- 
ical care  *hfn  ihey  are  ill.  but  1  say  to  you 
I  havf  DC. er  heard  ut  so  much  as  one  doctor 
ever  refusing  to  ler.d  his  scrvlres  even  though 
be  had  no  h~5:e  of  gettini;  a  fee.  On  the 
contrary.  Americans  have  long  had  the  great- 
wi  s\b!»m  of  iMPdicine,  medical  care,  and 
hcifitaiizatlon  cf  any  peoples  In  the  world, 
arid  fir  hc.;lth  rate,  our  birth  rate,  and  the 
enr.'iBl  statistics  of  control  of  disease  In  the 
United  StHt*8  bears  eloquent  evidence  of  this 
fact.  Free  medical  care  and  hospitallziition 
is  an  establlHhed  American  custom:  we  have 
it  here  in  AUentown.  as  well  as  In  every  other 
city  and  town  in  the  country. 

Emergency  medical  care  Is  available  free 
for  the  asking  in  every  accessible  spot  In  our 
g.-eat  Nation.  Americans  are  ao  hospital- 
cuiisclous  that  16  pecp*e  enter  a  hospital,  as 
an  BTrrage,  every  day  and  night  throughout 
the  rear:  a  baby  Is  bom  In  the  United  States 
every  14  seconds,  and  more  than  one-half 
cf  these  blrtha  occur  In  hospitals,  and  almcst 
all  of  them  occur  with  the  aid  of  the  local 
doctor. 

I  say  to  you.  therefore,  that  this  latost  pro- 
poMl  of  Senator  WAONOt.  one  of  the  author?, 
Is  not  a  cure  for  the  Inequities  that  are  ad- 
mittedly a  part  of  American  private  medicine. 
The  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  proposal  la 
Instead  a  pattern  of  socialized  medicine  for 

•  regimented  people  under  a  totalitarian 
state  And  that,  1  say,  shall  never  be  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

8  1101  Is  thinly  disguised  aa  a  broadening 
of  the  exlatlng  Social  Security  Act.  It  la 
•aid  that  to  put  this  proogram  Into  being  an 
amount  of  93.000.000.000  per  year  would  be 
necessary.  To  get  this  money,  the  measure 
prnvldea  that  the  present  1 -percent  social 
security  tax  rate  would  be  Increased  to  6 
percent.  That  Is,  each  employer  would  de- 
duct 6  percent  social  security  taxes  from 
the  pay  envelopes  of  his  employe«»s.  and  he 
would  match  that  contribution  with  an  ad- 
ditional 6  percent.  Just  aa  la  the  case  with 
the  1 -percent  tax  today. 

Thus,  with  the  money  proTided,  the  bill 
would,  briefly,  place  m  the  hands  of  one  man. 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States,  the 
actual  power  of  enforced  slavery  over  the 
medical  profession  of  the  entire  country. 
This  one  man  would  have  the  power  to  estab- 
lish rates  of  pay.  to  establish  fee  achedulea 
for  services,  to  establish  qualifications  for 
specialists,  to  determine  the  niunber  of  Indl- 
vtduala  for  whom  a  physician  may  provide 
services,  and  to  determine  what  hospitals  or 
clinics  may  provide  services  (or  patienta.  This 
would  in  effect  mean  an  absolute  dictator- 
ship over  the  medical  profession,  and  enable 
the  Government  to  practically  control  physi- 
cians by  oontTact.  and  by  a  syatem  of  penal- 
ising through  denial  of  such  provisions. 

I  believe  that  such  a  program  would  be 

•  detriment  to  the  health  of  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  to  the  profession  to  which  you  who 
are  met  here  tonight  have  given  the  fruitful 
years  of  ycur  lives.  For  this  system  would 
rob  the  individual  doctor  of  all  initiative  and 
amb^lon:  he  wcvld  have  nothing  to  strive 
for.  no  greater  goal  than  to  be  the  slave  cf  the 
■tate.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  average  person, 
when  he  Is  111.  calls  on  his  personal  ph3rsiclan 
because  be  has  faith  In  b!m.  Faith  In  one's 
doctor  has  long  been  recognlaed  aa  half  the 
battle  in  regaining  health.  And.  under  the 
proposed  Government  control,  the  sick  person 
Is  told  what  doctor  will  prescribe  for  him  and 
administer  to  blm.  and  thus,  with  the  patient 
having  no  faith,  no  trvist.  In  unsympathetic 
Government  doctors,  sickness  and  death 
might  well  Increase  rather  than  decrease  as 
the  advocates  of  this  socialised  medical  pro- 
gram would  have  you  believe.  Furthermcre. 
the  physician  himself  would  not  be  as  apt  to 
devote  himself  unstlntlngly  to  the  case,  for 
he  would  receive  no  reward  of  any  kind, 
merely  the  Government  fee.  and  no  accom- 
paiiying  accolade  of  patient  or  fellowman  for 


having  performed  above  and  beyond  the  ac- 
tual call  of  duty. 

The  provision  of  8.  1161.  which  Is  Inno- 
cently supposed  to  provide  for  the  generr.l 
welfare  cf  our  people,  provides  that  any  phy- 
sician qualified  by  the  State  m  which  he  re- 
sides, can  furnish  medical  service  in  ace  -rri- 
ance  with  the  regiilations  and  rules  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Surgeun  Gt-r.eral.  aiid 
each  individual  needing  such  professional 
service  can  make  his  selection,  also  accord- 
ing to  the  Surgeon  Generals  rules  and  regu- 
lations, from  the  pjosted  selected  list  cf  phy- 
sicians. I  repeat  that  thet^  provisions  would 
destroy  the  faith  cf  the  patient  in  his  ciuo- 
tor  and  thus  remove  that  which  Is  known  to 
be  a  vital  aid  In  fighting  disease  and  death. 

Available  patients  would  be  prorated 
among  the  physicians  who  met  the  Govern- 
ment standards  for  service,  and  they  would 
be  paid  on  a  fee  basis,  or  en  a  salary  bass. 
either  whole  or  part  time,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Surgeon  General.  This  proposed  vast 
regimentation  of  the  medical  prolessicn, 
therefore,  seta  up  a  virtual  dictatorship  over 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  country  and 
proposes  that  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sume the  power  of  life  and  death  over  every- 
one of  the  Nation's  132.000,000  people. 

I  need  not  stress  too  greatly  to  you  who 
are  members  of  the  highly  respected,  free. 
and  uncontrolled  medical  profession,  the 
dangers  behind  such  rule  and  regulation. 
That  is  apparent  to  all  free-thinking  Amer- 
icans who  realize  that  the  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  such  legislation  would  mean  that 
the  doctors  of  America  would  be  forced  to 
sacrifice  their  medical  heritage  and  become 
mere  pawns  in  the  hands  of  soclal-minded 
politicians,  bringing  about  the  inevitable 
deterioration  of  private  medicine  and  of  the 
profession's  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

And,  I  say  to  you  without  fear  of  contra- 
ditiou.  such  a  step  would  mean  that,  with 
the  medical  profession  regimented,  the  way 
would  be  cpened  to  the  establishing  of  cen- 
tralized Federal  control  of  all  of  the  profes- 
sions, of  all  Industry  and  buslnes.s,  and  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  which  lias 
made  us  In  less  than  160  years  the  grea'e^t 
country  in  the  world,  would  be  relev-ated  to 
oblivion,  and  we  would  be  forced  to  live  in  a 
totalitarian  state  of  the  same  sort  ae.un.st 
which  ciu'  gallant  boys  are  tiday  giving  their 
blocd   and  their  lives. 

Before  concluding.  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  financial  aspect  of  the  measure. 
The  estimated  $3,000,000,000  which  would  be 
raised  under  the  measure  and  lor  its  provi- 
sions, wou'd  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
one  man.  the  Surgeon  General,  and  from  the 
evidence  of  bureaucratic  administration  of 
other  present-day  social  prot^rair-s.  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  greater  amount  of  this  sum 
would  be  spent  not  for  benefits  to  the  people. 
but  for  the  administration  of  the  piocram. 
and  the  social. zed  political  machine  which 
would  have  the  power  over  the  physician. 
Thus  federalized  medicine  would  not  only 
mean  slavery  for  the  doctor,  but  would  bring 
about  the  catering  by  the  practical^;  physi- 
cian to. the  holders  of  the  political  money 
bags,  rather  than  to  the  needs  of  the  ailmg 
human  patients. 

Under  our  American  system,  our  unparal- 
leled »-ay"of  life,  with  freedom  and  Justice 
for  all,  the  medical  profession  of  our  coun- 
try has  developed  the  most  efftctive  and  most 
widely  distributed  medical  care  that  h.is  ever 
been  provided  for  any  comparable  number  of 
people  anywhere  at  any  time.  Freemen,  fol- 
lowing tiieir  chosen  profession  with  fe.ulcss 
minds  jmd  not  beholden  to  any  rule  or  ruler, 
have  constantly  and  progressively  provided 
a  higher  and  ever  higher  quality  of  medical 
care.  The  profession  has  conquered  dread 
diseases,  and  others  that  have  heretuiore  an- 
nually killed  thousands  of  people  ha\e  been 
brcu^t  under  control.    New  drugs,  such  as 


the  siilfii  grv-^up  and  penicillin,  have  brought 
c  nif  :rt.  cure,  ar.d  perfect  health  to  vpst 
numbers  of  people  who  might  otherwise  have 
faced  suffering  and  death. 

Und'-r  this  .^reat  free  and  liberal  American 
way.  all  of  our  people  and  all  of  humanity 
ha\e  benefited  through  and  by  those  physi- 
cians who  have  been  possessed  with  more 
th;in  ortliniry  skills  and  abilities.  All  have 
btr.ef.tcd  by  tlie  constant  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  the 
neighboihood  physician's  human  and  hu- 
m.nne  concept  of  the  sanctity  of  human  per- 
sonal;.y,  In  the  continued  utilization  of  the 
prci^ess  In  the  science  of  medicine,  and  the 
art  of  m.cdical  practice,  have  received  relief 
from  privation  and  disease  and  the  lives  that 
have  beeu  so  saved  are  too  numerous  to 
count. 

Tl.is  Is  the  system  which  we  must  flttht 
to  preserve  and  protect.  When  th-  Con- 
ere-s  of  the  United  States,  in  July  of  this 
year,  voted  .^.gainst  the  appropriation  for  the 
continuance  of  the  socialistic  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Eoard — when  the  Congress 
told  Mr.  Delano  and  his  associates  to  pack 
up  and  go  home— the  Congress  then  served 
notice  that  it  did  net  desire  to  establish  In 
America  a  medical  czar  and  an  all-powerful 
totalitarian  control  of  the  medical  and  other 
professions  The  Congress  further  served 
notice  that  It  stood  to  preserve  Inviolate 
the  freedoms  and  liberties  of  the  American 
people  'gainst  the  rapidly  encroaching  ideol- 
ogies of  foreign  sources,  and  that  It  would 
nut  accept  socialized  medicine  as  a  cure-all 
for  these  In  adversity  and  human  misery, 
but  that  all  clear-thlnklng  Americans,  In 
the  Congress  and  out.  were  still  ready  to 
defend  and  perpetuate  our  system  of  private 
enterprise  and  the  great  good  which  it  be- 
stows upc^n   all. 

In  Conclusion,  friends,  let  me  state  that. 
should  this  measure  be  reported  cut  of 
committee  and  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou"=e 
fcr  consideration,  you  may  be  as.sured  that 
I  "^hnM  fight,  and  by  voice  and  vote,  do  all 
within  my  power  to  defeat  Its  Insidious  and 
un-American  provisions.  I  beheve  sincerely 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  pledge  of  allegianto 
which  we  niiike  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  I,  and  my  colleagues 
in  Waihingtun.  will  forever  work  to  main- 
tain thiit  Rrpublic  which  provides  liberty 
and  lu-tice  for  all. 

I  thank  you. 


Will  Someone  Please  Answer  These 
Questions? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF    AJRIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  17,  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  believe 
it  or  not.  in  my  old  ase  I  have  turned 
back  to  .<;ome  of  my  early  textbooks  used 
a.s  a  student  in  younger  days.  I  have 
been  reviewing  some  of  these  textbooks 
in  the  fit  Id  of  economics  and  restudying 
terms  and  concepts  contained  therein. 
Many  of  these  have  a  very  vital  bearing 
on  the  problems  of  this  hour. 

For  instance,  I  have  restudied  what  the 
textbook  says  about  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  the  concept  of  prico 
and  the  pricing  system.  I  recall  that  the 
subject  knoun  as  economics  was  declared 
by  some  to  be  a  science  and  there  were 


those  who  declare  it  to  be  an  exact  sci- 
ence. I  further  recall  that  it  was  said  to 
deal  with  natuial  law  and  presumably 
some  of  those  law.-  are  more  unchan:Ting 
than  the  laws  of  tlie  Medes  and  Persians. 
Since  my  sir.dtr'nt  days  I  have  sometimes 
woniii.rcd  ju^r  ho'.v  natural  some  of 
these  so-can'..d  natural  laws  are.  and  how 
un«:han,7ing  they  may  be.  Of  course.  I 
remember  eld  Kmj:  Knute  who  at- 
tenii  ted  by  toyal  command  to  halt  the 
wa\  t  s  of  the  sra  on  hi.s  ocean  beach  and 
got  a  roya'  s.ilt  bath  in  addition  to  a  les- 
son in  a  comparison  of  man-made 
ver.-us  natuial  Liw.  Also  I  am  thinking 
of  many  other  cases  where  man-made 
law  att.^mpted  to  run  counter  to  natural 
law  with  disa.'Lrous  effects  to  the  former 
an:i  also  scin*'  victims. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  read  of  the 
law  of  gravity,  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
natural  law.  and  I  ha\  c  never  heard  of  its 
repeal  by  man-made  enactments.  It 
undoubtedly  still  operates,  as  the  pages 
of  every  daily  newspaper  reveal.  Yd 
soniehow  mankind  has  learned  to  under- 
stand it  and  apparently  defy  it,  in  this 
a\  lation  age.  to  a  remarkable  extent.  So 
muc  h  .so  that  the  expounder  of  the  law  of 
giavity  just  cannot  say  truthfully  any 
more  to  man  "You  cannot  fly." 

In  my  youtli  I  was  taught  that  price  is 
a  signal  service  between  economic  pro- 
duc«-rs  and  consumers  and  that  it  was 
a  natural  way  for  one  economic  group 
to  communicate  with  the  other.  To 
illuirate:  If  producers  of  a  certain  com- 
modity were  net  producino;  enough  of 
it  to  meet  the  demand,  the  price  would 
go  up  to  call  for  more.  Or  if  the  pro- 
duci'.-s  were  producing  more  than  was 
called  for  the  price  would  go  down.  Thus 
when  the  price  increased  that  was  a 
natural  signal  for  the  producers  to  in- 
crease their  iH'oits  and  to  furnish  more 
goods.  As  a  reverse  of  this  when  prices 
went  down,  as  demand  fell  off.  it  was  a 
\v?rninrT  to  the  producers  to  ease  up  on 
their  efforts. 

Ah  of  tliat  looks  quite  logical  and  sci- 
entific but  it  always  did  occur  to  me  that 
such  jerky  action  was  a  mi^^hty  clumsy 
signal  service.  True,  it  docs  get  the  idea 
across  eventally.  but  in  a  very  stuttering, 
he-itant  fashion,  which  communication 
was  often  belatedly  received  to  the  hurt 
of  producers  most  vitally  interested  in  it. 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether 
th'  re  could  be.  without  an  intervention 
or  contravention  of  any  natural  law.  any 
belter  .^cheme  devised  by  mortal  man 
to  comm.unicate  between  the^e  two 
vitally  important  economic  groups.  Or 
whether  thut  which  is  depended  upon 
in  pi'acctime  niu-t  prevail  in  wartime. 

I  further  learned,  as  a  youth,  that  in 
this  mir'hty  important  business  of  pro- 
ducing economic  goods  and  getting  them 
to  the  inr'i\  idu.Ms  needing  them  that  the 
law  ot  supply  and  demand  operated  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  process.  Some- 
times I  have  Vv'ondered  whether  it  could 
be  manipula^nd.  or  at  least  sufTrjiently 
unrieistocd  ?.nd  worked  in  such  a  way 
as  to  moke  it  contribute  to  man's  wel- 
fare. Of  course,  if  price  can  be  deter- 
mined scirr.^ifioally  in  no  other  way  ex- 
c'pting  by  tile  opt  ration  of  the  law  of 
suj-;:ly  and  demand  and  if  that  is  a  "thus 


sayeth  the  Lord"  we  had  better  know 
it  for  a  fact  before  we  as  legislators  or 
admini;3traiors  try  to  tinker  with  it. 

I  have  the  suspicion  that  som.e  human 
beings  in  the  industrial  world  do  know 
how  v.illfully  to  m.anipulate  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  are  able,  by  cut- 
ting down  on  supply,  knowing  that  de- 
mand would  remain  about  constant,  can 
thereby  affect  the  price  by  boo.-tmg  it 
up'Aard.  I  wonder  if  anybody  is  actually 
or  has  actually  been  doing  just  that. 
Well,  whether  ihey  have  in  my  day  or 
not,  I  am  sure  there  were  men  who  did 
in  the  time  of  G.orge  Washington,  and 
he  said  that  such  fellows  should  be 
hanged  on  a  gallows  higher  than  that  of 
Ilaman.  In  fact,  I  believe  Washington 
said  "five  times  higher  than  that  which 
Human  built  for  himself."  Of  course, 
Washington  was  severe  on  individuals 
who  willfully  tampered  with  supply  to 
their  country's  hurt,  but  he  knew  it  could 
be  done.  Is  it  not  true  that  uninten- 
tional limitation  of  supply — regardless  cf 
the  cause — may  be  equally  harmful  in 
effects  upon  prices? 

No  one  will  contend  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  hum.an  beings  to  manipulate  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  for  industrial 
monopolists  certainly  do  so  to  their  own 
advantage  and  to  the  public  hurt. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always 
skeptical  when  anyone  contends  that 
Government  cannot  interfere  with  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  for  the  pub- 
lic's protection.  I  believe  it  can  be  done, 
and  in  m^any  cases  should  be  done,  and 
particularly  in  times  of  war  or  grave 
emergency  to  the  extent  that  it  is  feasible 
and  justifiable. 

Going  back  to  our  review  of  economic 
terms  and  so-called  economic  laws.  I 
am  puzzled  again  in  regard  to  the  term 
"producer."  Who  is  an  economic  pro- 
ducer? I  have  heard  my  colleagues  talk- 
ing about  consumer  subsidies  and  pro- 
ducer subsidies  and  some  seem  to  favor 
one  kind  over  another,  but  we  shall  have 
to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the  producer 
before  thinking  clearly  on  this  matter. 

I  think  the  general  conception  may  be 
widely  different  from  the  textbook  con- 
ception. Then.  too.  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  personal  pujudices  play  such  a 
vital  part.  I  find  different  schools  of 
opinion  on  these  economic  matters  and 
incidentally  I  find  about  as  much  ill  will 
generated  over  different  views  on  eco- 
nomic doctrines  as  have  been  generated 
over  a  difference  of  vitv.s  of  religious 
doctrines.  It  always  gave  me  food  for 
thourlit  to  see  how  men  hate  each  other 
because  they  t'iffer  as  to  how  to  go  to 
Hea\en.  I  can  much  more  readily  un- 
derstand why  tli^y  sho'.'.ld  hate  each 
o  her  and  strucr-le  against  each  other 
about  what  afft  cws  their  pockctbooks 
and  their  living  here  and  new. 

Throughout  the  history  of  human  la- 
bor we  find  the  mr.ss  of  laboring  men 
feeling  that  they  are  the  real  producers  of 
this  world's  goods  and  during  mo.-^t  of 
hur^-an  hr  tory  they  know  labor  has  got- 
ten a  very  small  share  of  the  total  prod- 
ucts of  labor.     Apparently  some  labor  j 
tiiinkers  ha\e  had  the  one-sided  and  er-   [ 
roneous   view   that   labor   prcducrs   all    ' 
value,  at  least.  I  have  heard  that  con-  | 


tended.  While  I  do  regard  labor  as  the 
chief  contributor  to  the  totr.l  value  of 
economic  goods,  and  I  want  labor  to 
share  in  the  di.  tnbution  of  wealth  ac- 
cordingly, I  do  not.  of  cour.se.  believe 
that  tho.-e  who  toil  Vsilh  their  hands  pro- 
d'ace  the  total  and  should  fairly  receive 
tlu>  total,  because  there  are  so  many 
other  htctors.  and  some  very  neces.sary 
and  vital  fai  tors,  in  the  whole  business  of 
production  of  goods.  In  this  case  it  be- 
comes a  nice  question  us  to  v.ho  arc  the 
laborers,  or  the  real  producers,  and  as 
to  precisely  what  share  is  rightfully 
theirs. 

The  legislation  b»^fore  the  House  h.as  to 
do  primarily  with  agruullural  produc- 
tion and  the  same  question  arises.  Who 
are  these  producers?  No  doubt  the 
farmer  with  his  feet  in  the  soil  feeis  that 
he  is  the  chief  producer  and  some  may 
even  regard  himself  as  the  sole  producer 
of  food  and  fiber  obtained  from  the  earth. 
For  my  own  part  I  give  such  a  farmer 
much  credit  and  wish  for  him  proper  and 
lull  reward,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  others  engaged  as  producers  of 
the  food  and  fiber  which  consumers  need. 
Tiue.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  spread 
of  cost  between  the  man  on  the  farm  and 
the  consumer  in  the  home  was  too  great 
and  that  so-called  middlemen  received 
too  great  a  share  of  the  take. 

Reverting  to  our  textbook  days  we  were 
taught  that  there  are  several  different 
kinds  or  methods  of  production  of  wealth. 
For  instance,  one  who  shapes  raw  ele- 
ments into  a  more  usable  form  produces 
form  value.  I  am  able  to  understand 
that  and  can  see  how  a  carpenter  can 
take  a  certain  amount  of  lumber  and 
make  it  into  a  desk  and  thereby  greatly 
inti  ease  th^^  value  of  the  material.  Again 
there  is  what  is  known  as  place  value, 
wlicrein  the  change  in  value  is  due  to 
change  in  location  to  where  the  consumer 
w.^nts  it.  All  who  are  engaged  in  trans- 
portation have  opportunity  to  add  to  the 
value  of  certain  goods  by  carrying  them 
from  one  place  where  their  value  is  less  to 
another  place  where  their  value  is  more. 
Therefore,  I  would  regard  one  engaged  In 
transportation  likely  as  a  producer. 
Then  a:;ain  there  is  such  a  concept  as 
time  value,  wherein  an  increment  of 
value  occurs  because  of  time  that  has 
elapsed,  which  time  makes  the  article 
of  greater  usefulness  to  the  consumer. 
I  was  taught  to  regard  a  merchant  who 
buys  coal  in  August  and  sells  it  to  me  in 
January  as  an  economic  producer.  All 
that  sounds  simple  and  logical  but  I  wish 
somebody  would  tell  me  what  rightful 
proportions  of  the  final  cost  which  the 
consumer  pays  should  go  to  each  of  these 
per.scns  or  factors  which  have  added 
their  increment  of  value  to  it. 

I  am  told  by  my  colleagues  that  if  we 
pa-^s  this  bill.  H.  R.  3477.  with  section  3 
in  it.  It  Will  merely  prevent  consumer 
subMdies,  but  permit  producer  sub.sidies. 
Then  the  question  arises.  "What  did 
Congress  mean  in  the  act  of  October  1942 
by  the  term  'piodiicer  ?"  I  understand 
tliat  the  Attorney  General  has  ruled  that 
that  lav;  included  processors.  Now.  cer- 
tainly processors  are  producers,  for  they 
give  "lo:m  value."  if  nothing  else.  The 
pair  01  shoes  I  have  on  my  feet  were 
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once  on  the  bark  of  a  ste-T.  but  I  wouldn't 
have  given  vi^y  much  for  that  portion 
of  the  hulf  of  a  -tftr  as  It  was  out  on  the 
ranjx'.  Nca.  w!;.it  1  am  trying  to  say  is 
that  a5  a  fm  nd  of  the  farmer  I  want  the 
farmer  to  ^it  be'.ter  prices  and  to  get  a 
larger  shave  of  tiie  cost  of  what  he  pro- 
ducr.5  a"^  paid  by  the  consumers.  I  am 
willtr^::  for  the  processor  and  some  other 
n-.iddUm-n  to  gft  a  share,  depending  on 
a  n'jm'jtr  of  circumstances. 

Now,  I  have  so  much  confidence  in 
Marvin  Jones  and  in  Pred  Vinson,  who 
would  administer  this  law  if  amended 
and  pa.s.--  d.  that  I  think  they  will  come 
a.s  near  dome  the  right  thing  in  the  as- 
.«;icnm('nt  of  subsidies,  if  we  empower 
them  further  and  give  them  the  funds, 
a.s  It  is  humanly  possible  to  do  it.  These 
men  were  our  colleagues.  They  are 
hard-headed,  practical  men,  and  they 
definitely  are  friends  of  the  farmer.  I 
would  be  willing  to  trust  the  administra- 
tion of  this  dehcate  matter  to  such  men, 
though  I  confess  that  I  myself  would 
laclc  the  Judgment  as  to  the  right  distri- 
bution of  such  subsidies.  If  I  vote  to 
continue  subsidies  and  to  strike  section  3 
from  this  bill,  it  will  be  largely  because 
of  the  confidence  I  have  in  the  men  who 
are  to  administer  such  subsidies,  if  any. 

If  we  ."Should  have  any  food  subsidies  at 
all  what  kind  should  they  be?  There 
again  I  am  sorely  puzzled.  My  sym- 
pathy toward  the  farmer  is  such  and  my 
conception  of  the  man  who  tills  the  soil 
as  a  producer  is  such  that  I  am  inclined 
to  favor  producer  subsidies  as  I  under- 
stand them.  I  know  that  the  price  of 
food.stuff  to  the  consumer  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  price  paid  to  farmers 
that  the  spread  is  too  great  and  yet,  I 
would  not  overlook  the  processor  and 
many  other  middlemen  who  may  be  vital 
economic  producers.  The  question  is 
how  much  relatively  should  they  get  as 
the  Item  passes  through  their  control. 
Take  fruit  or  garden  truck.  To  my  mind, 
it  is  absolutely  unreasonable  that  some 
fellow  in  the  city  should  merely  sign  a 
paper  and  make  a  thousand  dollars  on 
a  carload,  which  Is  probably  more  than 
the  grower  received  in  the  first  instance. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  cattle 
are  not  beef  and  a  lot  has  to  happen  to 
a  rangy  steer  before  the  steak  is  on  the 
table,  and  I  contend  there  is  somebody 
between  the  corral  and  the  table  who  is 
as  much  a  producer  of  meat  as  is  the 
cattleman  or  the  cowboy.  How  can  any- 
one less  than  the  Angel  Gabriel  deter- 
mine how  much  each  take  in  computing 
the  cost  to  the  final  consumer? 

Sometimes  In  desperation  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  meddle  in  such 
matters  and  let  Nature  take  her  course. 
Yet  if  we  took  the  same  attitude  toward 
fire,  our  homes  and  cities  would  be  de- 
stro3red  instead  of  our  dwellings  being 
comfortably  warmed.  I  do  hope  some- 
body in  the  course  of  this  debate  who 
favors  H.  R.  3477  with  section  3  In  it 
can  convince  me  that  this  if  enacted  into 
law  will  deal  with  a  greater  degree  of 
justice  to  the  farmer  than  would  the 
subsidy  plan,  and  also  that  there  will  be 
no  destructive  spiral  of  inflation  to  crush 
the  consuming  public  and  double  or 
treble  the  taxpayers'  war  burden.  Now 
while  that  person  Is  about  it,  I  would 


like  also  to  be  assured  that — passing  H. 
R.  3477  a.^  is — the  millicns  of  Americans 
whose  pay  hp.s  not  been  increas^^d  or  their 
incomes  bettered  by  the  war  will  not  suf- 
fer destructive  df^privation. 

Njw  I  want  to  do  the  right  thing  by  our 
farmers — in  f?ct.  I  believe  I  have  a 
greater  genuine  interest  in  the  American 
fanners  than  in  any  other  group  of  our 
producers.  Certainly  I  feel  th.  t  through- 
out American  political  histor>-  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  received  least  considera- 
tion and  had  the  smallest  measure  of 
justice  dealt  him  by  the  Government. 
However,  I  have  felt  that  on  the  whole 
our  farmers  have  been  con.sider*  d  quite 
well  during  the  last  10  years.  Long  be- 
fore the  war  in  Europe  ber^nn  I  wanted 
farmers  to  receive  at  least  parity  prices. 
and  I  have  seriously  con.sidered.  and 
more  than  half-way  approved,  any  legis- 
lative arrangement  that  wouM  have  p.ven 
them  cost  of  production,  plus.  If  that  is 
a  good  thing  for  them  in  time  of  peace, 
and  should  have  been  granted  them,  why 
isn't  it  just  as  good  for  them  in  time  of 
war?  Now.  that  is  v^hat  is  puzzling  mo. 
II  we  attempt  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
farmers  In  regard  to  a  rood  price  in  the 
market  place  in  time  of  wrr.  will  that  not 
increase  the  cost  of  living  out  of  due  pro- 
portions and  give  a  mighty  impetus  to 
the  spiral  of  costs  to  all  the  people  and 
the  Government? 

I  believe  the  cost  of  this  war  is  less 
than  half  as  much  now  in  dollars  and 
cents  as  it  would  have  cost  at  this  time 
had  we  had  no  piice  conlrol  at  all.  If 
that  is  the  case  and  we  have  already  saved 
the  taxpayers  as  much  as  the  present  cost 
of  this  war.  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  we  can  save  the  taxpayers  and  the 
consuming  public  through  ceilings  on  all 
costs  as  much  or  maybe  twice  as  much 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war  as  we 
shall  spend  for  the  remainder  of  the  war? 
What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  if  wc  give  free 
rein  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  remove  price  ceilings  that  cost  of 
living  and  all  costs  will  rise  enorm.ously, 
will  even  double  or  treble  to  a  much 
greater  degree  of  harm  than  anyone  could 
receive  benefit,  but  It  Is  said,  "We  shall 
still  retain  O.  P.  A.  and  keep  price  ceil- 
ings without  subsidies."  But  can  we 
bring  forth  production  with  prest^nt  price 
ceilings?  I  am  afraid  not.  I  need  re- 
assurance on  that  point. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Friday.  November  19.  1943 

Mr.    BOREN.    Mr.     Speaker,     under 

l«ave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

Rbcoid.  I  include  the  following  editorial 

from  Air  Transport  for  November  1943: 

urr's  HAvz  thx  lea  bill 

Now  that  N  A  A  President  Gill  Robb  Wil- 
son endorses  the  Lea  bill,  we  find  there  Is  but 
one  Important  hold-out  agalni:t  u  outaide  of 


Congress  which  significantly  Is  the  State 
railroad  and  ut.Utici!  cr-nimissicns'  lobby  m 
Washington. 

A  recent  mnionty  report  of  nine  mtmbers 
of  Mr.  LzA'3  ccnniuitcf  follows  the  thinking 
of  the  railroad  and  utilities'  lobby.  Con- 
gressman Carroll  Reece  of  T  nnessee  has 
intr.jduced  a  new  bill  (H  R  3491)  Ir.crrpor- 
atl!:^  the  su.-face  transport  auu  utiUty  phi- 
losophies. Th?  minority  report  makt*s  good 
reading  and  in  one  {  r  two  re-ppcts  m!-;y  result 
in  cniistruct ivp  m';diflcaticn  of  the  Lea  bill. 
Periiaps.  as  the  Reece  group  rfOitnniends, 
Tap  .Administrator  eould  remain  In  the  De- 
partniciit  of  Commerce  until  the  war  is  over 
hut.  In  cur  opinion,  he  would  be  better  out 
and  It  would  not  upset  an  apple  cart  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  'to  ccin  a  mi.xed  met^x- 
phori  or  e.'id  expense  to  do  so  now.  The 
training  prov.slciis  are  advisedly  the  way  they 
are  t  >  aid  w.ir  training,  if  needed,  and  to 
provide  tran.«:ition   training  for  the  fighters. 

This  type  of  cr.tlcl.sm  Including  Gill  Robb 
Wilson's  earli'T  panning  of  he  original  draft 
of  the  bill  has  been  helpful.  With  a  view 
t(  w:ird  havlni^  a  greater  number  of  persons 
understand  the  present  bill,  H.  R.  3420.  we 
briefly  outline  its  contents 

It  prnpo-ses  to  rei'ulate  the  air  contractor  In 
a  wa;,  similar  to  present  regulation  of  sched- 
uled air  lines  but  confining  rate  regulation  to 
re.^i rjna')le  minimum  rates.  Motorbu-^  lines 
and  trurk.^  asked  for  this  .natute  and  obtained 
it  by  I  C  C  ngulation;  there  was  chaos  be- 
frire  they  had  this  in  tneir  law.  Why  wait 
f'^r  the  chnf^s  to  affect  the  men  now  fi'^htlng 
who  will  desire  to  get  Into  the  air  contractor 
line?  In  the  ea-^e  of  trucks  and  bu'ses.  men 
went  broke  and  lost  their  businesses  until 
their  industry  had  a  law  comparable  tc  that 
for  which  the  Lea  bill  asks.  The  private  flyers 
and  flying  .schools  applying  fcr  certificates 
for  feeder  routes  recognize  thi«  need. 

John  Dwight  Sullivan,  of  the  American 
Legi.-n  Aeronautu-s  Comml.s.'-inn.  objected  to 
an  early  dialt  of  the  bill  becau.se  of  the 
^onlIlg  provision — thanks  to  him  and  others, 
thi.-,  subject  has  been  taken  care  of. 

The  insurance  provisi.m  in  an  early  draft 
ui  tJie  bill  which,  on  maximum  liability,  fol- 
lowed the  Warsaw  Convention,  has  been 
mod.fied  to  call  for  study  and  reports  of  costs 
no*  now  available. 

TJie  bill  calls  for  a  separate  independent 
salety  direct  >r  whose  reports  will  n(it  be 
edited  by  the  agency  which  promulgates 
siifet>  regulations.  Everyone  who  has  studied 
tins  subject  (re^lators  and  regulated)  favors 
thl.«  change  ui  light  of  history 

In  the  first  draft  there  was  a  proposed 
prohibition  against  multiple  taxation  of 
civilian  aviation — a  go<,id  idea,  but  one  which 
Sta'e  commissioners  would  fight  to  the  last 
dit-'h  and  thus  perhaps  delay  or  even  pie- 
cludf  pas.^aee  of  the  more  deslrab*  ^  and 
•ncv'tssary  provisions  Only  a  study  is  called 
for  now  en  this  subject  which,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  provision  with  respect  to  in- 
surance may  result  in  constructive  handling 
of  thi£  complex  subject  at  some  futurr  time. 

In  the  Case  of  flying  other  than  point  to 
point  trarispnrtation  for  hire,  the  Slates' can 
ad'pt  any  kind  of  regulation  as  long  as  it  is 
Consistent  wUh  Federal  safety  regulation. 
Thus,  crop  dusting,  sightseeing,  training 
schools,  miscellaneous  private  flying,  etc, 
could  be  regulated  by  the  States  in  any  way 
they  please  Just  so  long  as  the  States  do  not 
conflict  with  Federal  safety  regulations. 

Point  to  point  transportation  for  hire,  on 
a  common -carrier  or  contract-carrier  basis, 
would  be  a  matter  of  Federal  regulation  II 
the  Lea  bill  becomes  law.  The  purpose  of 
this  Is.  of  course,  to  prevent  the  growth  ol 
Interstate  trade  barriers  for  air  commerce. 
At  the  same  time  means  might  well  b« 
worked  out  whereby  the  States  would  aid  In 
the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  regulations 
as  some  States  have  In  the  past. 
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The  Aircraft  Owners'  and  Pilots'  Assacla- 
tlon  — we  kn(;w  it  checked  with  seme  mem- 
bers In  the  services — endorsed  the  bill.  The 
National  Aviation  Training  Aissociation  made 
uj)  of  W,  T,  S.  contractors,  endorsed  the  bill. 
The  Aeronautical  Training  Society,  com- 
pri,«ed  of  the  primary  training  schools  under 
contract  with  the  Army,  endorsed  the  bill. 
The  Air  Lines  Association  endorsed  the  bill, 
as  did  the  labor  as.sociations  of  their  me- 
chanics and  pilots.  Some  of  these  organiza- 
tions had  suggestions  to  make  about  early 
drafts:  those  points  have  been  taken  care  of. 
We  don't  say  this  glibly:  It  Is  true,  James  P. 
Murray  (a  pilot  who  had  active  combat  serv- 
ice m  the  last  war),  as  president  of  the 
Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce,  en- 
dorsed it  for  90  percent  of  aircraft  manu- 
facturers. Thus  the  representatives  of  more 
than  2.000,000  persons  now  in  aviation  have 
endorsed  this  proposed  legislation. 

In  Air  Transports  opinion,  anyone  who 
oppc  ses  this  Lea  bill  is  against  the  progress 
of  civil  aviation. 

The  bill  will  not  be  perfect.  Does  anyone 
know  of  legislation,  including  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  perfect?  The  American  Bar 
Association  has  slucfled  this  subject  of  Slate 
versus  Federal  Jurisdiction  for  all  phases  cf 
ur  national  life. 
?ntly  ratified  the 
committee  on  this  mam  feature  of  the  Lea 
bill  Congressman  Clarencx  Lea.  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  war  veteran  Major  BtJLWiNKLE, 
Congressman  from  North  Carolina,  and  other 
members  of  the  Lea  committee,  which  in- 
cludes s'.me  of  the  most  illustriotis,  sincere, 
and  honest  men  In  Congress,  not  only  endorse 
the  bill  but  drafted  it  and  have  earnestly,  la- 
boriously tried  to  make  It  practicable  and 
sound.  They  want  the  men  who  are  doing 
our  fi;rhling  to  have  some  civil  aviation  to 
Come  home  to  and  will  want  to  look  those 
boys  m  the  eyes.  Clarence  Lea  looked  them 
In  the  eyes  the  last  time.  Look  up  his 
record. 

The  Utility  and  Railroad  Commissioners' 
group  Is  naturally  afraid  that  this  bill,  if  it 
becomes  law,  will  set  a  precedent  for  future 
railroad  and  utility  laws.  They  "do  not  move 
so  fast  over  spaces  so  vast"  as  civilian  avia- 
tion does  and  won't  need  such  a  law.  Avia- 
tion does  need  it  now.  Let's  have  the  Lea 
bill. 


our  national  life.     Its  house  of  delegates  re- 
centlv  ratified  the  endorsement  of  its  aviation 


Letter   of   Cooperative    Potato   Growers' 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GERUCH 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Noveinbcr  19,  1943 

Mr.  GERLACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea'.e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 

Pennsylvania  CocjPERative  Potato 

Growers'  Association.  Inc., 
Allentown.  Pa.,  Noiember  17,  1943. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Gerlach. 

House   of   Rcprescntativefi, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr,  Gerlach:  The  farmers  of  otir 
country  are  anxious  to  make  every  acre  pro- 
duce at  an  Increase  for  the  coming  year, 
enough  to  feed  our  fighting  forces,  civilians, 
and  our  allies.  We  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
do  our  utmost  toward  this  goal. 

To  do  this,  however,  there  are  some  other 
problems  that  enter  Into  the  picture  which 
I  want  to  call  to  your  attention.  In  order 
for  the  farmers  of  our  State  and  Nation  to 
prodiice  iheir  goals,  they  must  have  equlp- 
mciii  and  repairs,  and  also  the  trained  man- 


power to  nrake  the  necessary  repairs  and 
aciju.'-tments.  This  is  one  of  our  greati'st 
bottlenecks  in  production  that  stares  the 
farmers  In  the  face. 

Equipment  and  repairs  were  not  adequate 
for  1&43,  and  upon  investifation  we  cur- 
selves  have  made  it  will  not  be  adequate  in 
1944.  We  will  not  have  the  necessary  tech- 
nical help  to  do  the  repairs  and  adj'.istments 
on  these  many  farm-equipment  problems, 
to  keep  these  tractors  and  mechaiu/ed  ma- 
chines running,  in  order  to  produce  eco- 
nomically the  food  that  we  need. 

The  skilled  labor  that  has  been  trained  to 
make  these  things  possible  is  rapidly  being 
absorbed  into  training  and  other  delense 
i  woik,  where  they  are  recognized  as  essential, 
I  which  is  not  the  case,  the  way  I  understand. 
if  they  stay  on  the  job  making  these  many 
emergency  repairs. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  about  this.  Mr. 
Gerlach.  because  it  takes  at  least  5  years  to 
have  any  individual  trained  In  this  Work  to 
do  a  pood  Job.  Tliese  men  have  to  be  able 
to  take  their  tools  and  go  out  in  the  fields 
where  the  tractor  may  have  stopped  In  its 
tracks  and  cannot  be  moved  to  a  repair  shop 
to  get  its  required  attention.  Oftentimes 
men  are  called  away  from  the  base  to  a  dis- 
tance of  75  miles,  and  must  have  tools  with 
them  to  meet  any  emergency  and  must  be 
able  to  locate  the  trouble,  whatever  It  may  be. 

The  producers  are  concerned  alxjut  these 
men  being  taken  Into  the  service  and  teel 
that  they  are  a  cog  in  the  wheel  that  helps 
to  produce  the  food.  If  It  would  not  bf  for 
these  men  repairing  and  adjusting  equip- 
ment, there  would  be  a  calamity  and  great 
reduction  In  the  final  outcome.  Producers 
are  al.so  concerned  that  these  boys,  after 
years  of  training  In  tlielr  line  of  work,  are 
possibly  thrown  into  ."ome  other  sphere  and 
have  to  take  up  other  training  where  some- 
one else  could  be  used. 

Years  passed,  every  community  had  a  black- 
smith to  shoe  the  horses  and  mules  to  keep 
the  horsepower  going  and  get  the  work  done 
on  the  farms.  Tliese  shops  were  of  great 
Importance  In  making  repairs  to  whatever 
tools  they  had  nt  that  time,  which  were  not 
so  many.  When  we  come  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day  where  the  farms  are  mechanized, 
the  picture  changes.  Instead  cf  blacksmith 
shops,  we  have  Implement-repair  people  who 
Journey  from  one  farm  to  another  to  keep 
the  wheels  going  around.  This  is  the  Job 
the  technically  skilled  lat>or  is  doing  today. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  the  area  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  alone,  but  what  Is  true  here  Is 
true  over  the  entire  country,  I  think  it 
would  be  proper  to  have  these  trained  men 
recognized  by  our  Government  as  "men  of 
victory,"  If  such  would  be  the  case  and  our 
Government  would  announce  It  as  such,  these 
workers  would  realize  that  they  are  doing  a 
noble  act  for  their  country. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  concrete  example.  Mr, 
Congressman,  of  what  I  have  reference  to. 
We  have  an  Implement  business  and  repair 
shop  in  Lehigh  County  that  covers  an  area 
cf  at  least  100  miles,  from  Wilkes-Barre  to 
Philadelphia.  It  is  the  largest  repair  and 
Implement  business  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State.  When  the  farmers  have  a  break- 
down anywhere  in  this  area  that  cannot  be 
fixed  anywhere  else,  due  to  these  boys  being 
taken  away,  they  have  called  at  J.  M,  Snyder 
&  Son.  Neils,  Lehigh  County,  Pa,,  and  natu- 
rally one  cf  Ills  men.  with  his  many  tools  in 
his  car.  went  to  the  farm,  no  matter  where 
located,  and  made  the  necessary  repairs. 

J,  M,  Snyder  &  Son  used  to  have  19  me- 
chanics. Some  of  these  men  were  trained  in 
Diesel  tractors,  others  in  crawler  tractors,  and 
some  in  wheel  tractors,  and  spent  many  hours 
In  some  school  learning  to  t)ecome  experts  in 
those  particular  lines.  They  have  also  been 
trained  In  welding  and  machine  shop  work 
as  well  as  making  many  other  repairs  that 
could  be  made  by  ordinary  methods. 

Some  of  these  19  men  are  already  serving  In 
the  Army  and  others  have  been  forced  into 


defense  work.  Mr.  Snyder  has  now  R  men 
wo:  king  for  him  and  his  force  has  dwindled 
di^wn  to  such  an  extert  that  the  service  to 
the  farmers  Is  greatly  Impaired  Of  the»e  8 
men.  he  still  has  4  or  6  men  that  are  experts 
in  their  line  of  work,  and  can  be  sent  cut 
throughout  this  entire  area  to  handle  any 
fl'uation  that  may  arise.  These  men  are  ail 
subject  to  be  railed  by  the  draft  and  If  they 
are,  Mr  Snyder  can  give  no  service  to  anyone, 

Mr  Snyder  has  tried  to  hold  his  men  and 
give  better  service  than  t)efore.  but  he  feels 
all  has  been  in  vain  and  If  any  more  men  ar< 
taken,  he  simply  has  to  close  his  establish » 
nient  entirely.  We  can  substantiate  every- 
thing I  wrcte  h"re  Mr  Ocrlach,  and  II  yoii 
want  prrof  of  what  I  related,  I  will  l)e  glad 
to  call  Mr.  Snyder  lu  to  see  you  at  your  con- 
venience. 

I  am  writing  this  in  behalf  of  the  farmert 
of  the  entire  country,  and  I  think  It  is  my 
patriotic  duty  to  do  this  In  the  Interest  of  an 
utmofit  production,  Tliese  men  are  Just  as 
es.'^ential  In  producing  food  as  the  man  In 
the  machine  shop  at  work  on  planes,  tank.', 
ships,  and  guns,  beoaiue  any  one  of  ihesa 
cannot  be  operated  unless  a  man  has  some- 
thing to  eat,  which  is  next  to  life  lt*«lf. 

The  farmers  want  to  feel  that  they  have 
the,si->  ni'. at  e&.sential  factors  taken  care  of  In 
order  to  lay  plans  for  1944,  and  meet  their 
production  goals.  Anything  you  can  do  for 
us  will  be  greatly  appreciated, 

Tiianklni;  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter    I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

P.  Daniel  Frantt. 

Manager. 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  November  18),  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  of  the  needless  waste  of  life 
and  property  on  the  home  front  at  a 
time  when  our  armed  forces  are  engaged 
in  bitter  struggles  on  far-flung  battle 
fronts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tragic 
toll  of  fatalities  and  Injuries  from  on- 
the-job  and  off-the-job  accidents  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  everyone.  How- 
ever, it  has  taken  determined  efforts, 
such  as  the  Smash  the  Seventh  Column. 
Carelessness  That  Causes  Accidents 
campaign  being  conducted  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
State,  to  make  people  really  aware  of  the 
wartime  waste  and  suffering  caused  by 
accidents.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  honorary  State-wide 
committee  for  the  New  York  Seventh 
Column  campaign. 

This  campaign  Is  in  every  respect 
unique.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire 
of  an  insurance  company  to  render  war- 
time service.  Bennett  Moore,  vice  pres- 
ident and  director  of  public  relations 
of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  of 
Boston,  conceived  the  idea  of  terming 
accidents  the  "Seventh  Column,"  The 
"Smash  the  Seventh  Column"  slogan 
won  Nation-wide  attention,  so  much  so 
that  it  has  been  supported  by  the  War 
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Department,  and  has  become  the  rally- 
ing cry  fur  the  United  States  Junior 
Chami^er  of  Cumm<rce.  It  Is  perhaps 
one  of  the  bt^t -known  of  all  wartime 
tlocans — ;i  slocan  of  public  service. 

On*-  of  the  h!!:hliRhts  of  the  campalsrn 
In  Nfw  York  Slate  was  an  Informative 
and  ccn-truciive  address  delivered  at 
Roch'.-ur  by  Maj.  G=^n.  T.  A.  Terry. 
cnmmandinK  S'  cond  Service  Command. 
Governors  Island. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Terra's  address  be  inserted  in  the  Cow- 

CRtS^IOHAL    RiCORD. 

Thvr'*  b«'ip.B  no  objection,  the  addre.«vs 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUfi'.vs: 

As  command i:iK  general  of  the  Second 
Service  Ojmmand.  embracing;  the  States  of 
Nfw  V(-rlt.  New  Jcmey,  and  Delaware.  It  la  my 
prtvUeue  to  be  the  link  uniting  the  InUus- 
tr'.al  lorces  In  thia  service  command  *i'h 
our  fUjhttng  forces  on  every  front  thruugh- 
out  the  world  The  primary  mission  of  the 
Army  Service  Forcen  Is  to  procure.  8af«>guard. 
and  distribute  men  and  military  suppiies  to 
be  used  In  combat. 

Included  In  this  mls&lon  Is.  of  course,  the 
coiitir.uing  responsibility  to  help  mamtJin 
pr' durtlon  in  privately  owned  manufactur- 
ing plants  engaged  in  war  work.  Any  threat 
to  thi.s  war  output  is  of  Immediate  ctmccru  to 
ttie  \^ar  Deparimcnt  and  to  me  as  serv.ce 
commander. 

I  know  that  It  Is  often  very  difflcult  for 
th.'Se  wlio  are  Intensely  engaged  In  an  In- 
dustrial cperatlou  to  visu<ilize  that  they  are 
ai.'O  In  a  very  real  sciiye  a  part  of  the  war 
effort;  that  they  are  Just  as  essential  to  that 
W!ir  fffort  as  are  the  men  on  the  fl^ntug 
fronts  Yet.  f-peakitig  as  a  soldier.  I  say  to 
you.  with.^ut  qualiflc.T..on.  that  what  is  done 
or  n<5t  d'ine  In  the  factories.  In  the  mills,  in 
the  foundries.  In  the  machine  shops;  yes,  even 
in  the  ofUcea.  can  be  dTlslve  In  any  cne  of  our 
thpi-.ters  of  operation 

It  Is  n't  sufflcient  that  our  troops  be  sup- 
plied with  wvipon.s  and  ammunition,  essen- 
tial aa  they  are  They  must  be  supplied  with 
Ii>  d.  with  transpirtation.  and  with  fuel 

Ail  these  supplies  must  come  from  this 
country,  running  the  gauntlet  of  enemy  air 
Bi.d  submnrim  attaik..  Then.  ttxD.  we  aiust 
provide  for  the  Inevitable  losses  of  war.  We 
must  be  able  to  maintain  a  constant  Qow 
of  auppltes.  vastly  In  excess  of  what  wou'.d 
be  the  normal  consumptive  needs  of  tbe 
torces  supplied 

Our  forces  must  be  kept  In  close  and  In- 
stantaneous communication  with  the  War 
Department  and  the  various  supply  agencies 
In  thla  country  Kven  more,  they  must  have 
tbe  means  of  keeping  In  Intimate  contact 
with  all  their  units  in  the  theaters  of  opera- 
tion. 

This  Involves  shipping  to  them  huge  quan- 
tities of  material!  ranging  all  the  way  from 
relatively  crude  supplies,  tuch  aa  building 
materials,  to  very  delicate  and  sensitive  In- 
•truments,  such  as  radios,  for  use  by  combat 
tinits  often  operating  deep  In  a  hostile  coun- 
try many  miles  from  theur  nearest  bases 

Failure  to  supply  any  of  these  Items  mu5t 
Inevitably  hamper  the  operations  of  our  sol- 
diers on  the  fighting  fronts.  With  otor  men 
Xacing  resourceful  and  determined  enemies, 
often  operating  very  much  nearer  their  own 
bases,  auch  failures  could  lead  to  costly  and 
periiapa  dec:sive  set-backs.  It  la  the  Job  of 
the  Army  Service  Forces  and  my  Job  as 
service  commander  to  see  that  such  set-backs 
do  not  arise  through  any  fault  on  our  part. 

It  la  tbe  Job  of  Industry  to  produce  the 
•uppUea  needed  en  the  fighting  frosts.  And 
tight  here  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very 
piesMd.  and  I  know  that  tbe  War  Depart- 
ment is  very  pleased,  witli  tiie  splendid  Job 
that  industry  has  done  In  delivering  promptly 


the  immense  quantities  of  supplies  produced 
to  date. 

We  of  the  Arm>  Service  Forces  have  the  Job 
of  getting  these  supphes  to  the  flghtlni^ 
fronts  The  Army  Service  Forces  of  t:  e 
United  States  Army  may  be  rcgaided  very 
literally  as  one  of  the  most  eigautlc  business 
enterpilses  in  the  world's  hitiory.  L;ke  oi.e 
of  your  own  ^reit  bu.slp.ess  orcanizatK.ns,  it 
Is  divided  Into  groups  for  the  m(  re  effl'  lent 
performance  ol  specialized  functions  S<  a.e 
of  the>e  groups  are  set  up  on  a  techiiical 
bu.'^i.s.  such  as  the  Ordnance  Depaitnient  and 
the  Signal  Corps  Othert«  are  set  up  oii  a  U:i- 
rrnrial  basis.  Of  th^.-e  latter,  the  nine  service 
commaiids  are  the  most  tmpxjrtant. 

As  commander  of  the  Second  Service  Com- 
mand. I  consider  one  i>f  mv  in  >^t.  !m[j<irt.vnt 
tasks  t»  to  work  with  the  Indu.-tre!-  in  this 
strslce  commaiid  lor  the  sole  ^u:p  'se  ol  oo- 
talnlng  uninterrupted  prtxluction  at  maxi- 
mum capacity.  The  sucrpssf\il  execution  of 
th.-^t  ml'^Jiou  can  and  will  be  as  decisive  a 
factor  in  the  final  victory  as  :he  actual  fleht- 
ln>c  itself  If  we  fail  In  our  lob  our  fiehtmti 
men  will  simply  be  brave  men  who  ne\ er  had 
a  chance-  and  ourb  is  the  resjxinslbili; y  that 
that  shall  not  h.ippen 

One  of  the  most  Important  pxjiiits  to  be 
considered  !.<■  the  United  States  Army  s  acci- 
dent-prevention program  The  question  is 
sometimes  asked.  "Why  shnukl  the  Army, 
whose  m;iln  function  is  the  destimtlon  it 
men  and  material  of  the  enemy,  have  a  .-afety 
program?"  There  are  several  answers  to  this 
question. 

The  main  answer  is  that  our  Indu.'^trtal 
losses  through  accidents  h.Tve  ronrhed  tisTiires 
difficult  to  comprehend.  The  National  Safety 
Council  reports  that  480  000  f.'OO  man-days 
were  lost  to  production  In  the  plants  through- 
out the  United  States  in  1P42  beciiise  ol  nccl- 
dcnts  They  interpret  this  figure  In  su"h  a 
way  that  the  amount  of  labor  lost  because 
of  accidents  would  have  produced  the  malt- 
rial  to  supply  200.000  soldiers— which  Is 
approximately  the  sl?;e  of  the  task  lorce 
which  struck  Sicily  with  such  telling  effect. 

Another  interpretation  Is  that  as  much 
time  is  lost  because  of  accidents  as  t(  the 
amount  of  labor  which  would  he  required 
to  prcxluce  38  battleships  or  250  destroyers  rr 
80.030  fighting  planes  or  125  000  Utrht  tanks 

Yes,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  seventh  column 
at  work  in  this  country.  Tliis  seventh  col- 
umn IS  accidents,  and  you  members  oi  the 
United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Coi-imerce 
are  to  be  cominLnded  for  your  efforts  to 
smash  It.  You  have  the  support  and  back- 
ing of  the  War  Department,  and  especially 
of  the  Second  Service   Command. 

The  War  Department  regards  accident  pre- 
vention as  a  very  Important  element  iii  the 
production  program  tor  the  reas..m  that  the 
high  accident  toll  referred  to  a  few  niomeut.s 
ago  Is  hampering  our  main  mission  of  c<  ii- 
tliiulng  maximum  production.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  taken  such  cognizance  of  the  sev- 
enth column,  that  it  played  a  very  importnnt 
part  In  the  National  Safety  Congress  which 
was  held  In  Chicago  last  month  There  were 
12  000  civilian  and  military  delegates  at  this 
Congress — the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  At  the  Con^res.-. 
high-ranking  military  cfflcers  attended  and 
took  active  parts.  Hon.  Robert  A.  Lovett. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  gave  the  prin- 
cipal address.  They  explained  the  similarity 
between  accident -prevention  work  being  car- 
ried on  In  the  armed  forces  and  in  privately 
owned  plants  having  good  .iccident  record* 
The  Army  bases  its  operations  en  detailed 
specifications  which  strive  to  anticipate  ev- 
ery hazardous  eventuality.  It  builds  every 
machine  with  a  view  to  the  utmost  in  safety 
It  establishes  saf'S-practlce  regulations  for 
every  operation;  makes  the  wearing  of  per- 
sonal protective  equipment  mandatory  for 
baz.irdoua  operations.  It  trains  every  man 
thoroughly  in  the  operation*  for  which  he 


will  be  norma; ly  responsible  and  provides 
bunervision  to  enforce  safe  practices 

Ycu  accident-prevention  men  In  thts  au- 
d.ence  will  easily  recognize  the  similarity 
between  this  safety  program  and  your  own. 

If  adequate  production  figures  are  to  be 
attained  and  maintained,  the  high  accioenl 
toll  in  Industrial  f  lants  must  be  curtailed. 

l!i  this  connection  1  would  like  to  reier  to 
the  production  loss  figures  which  I  mentioned 
a  few  mc-nents  a^o  ThcLC  were  Nation-wide 
h..ures  Bei'ire  coming  to  Kochester  1  asked 
^h'^  accident -prevention  section  at  my  head- 
q  carters  lo  let  nie  have  the  hguies  covering 
the  accident  frequencies  in  the  most  impor- 
tant war  plan's  m  .he  Second  Service  Com- 
m.-\p.d  The  ftiures  were  stsrtimg  For  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year  over  l.COO.OOO  man- 
d;  ys  Were  lest  through  accidents  in  plants 
employing  l.OOOXX)  empUiyees  This  means 
Tin-.  ;f  The  rate  continues,  we  can  expect 
2.J00.000  man-days  lost  for  the  entire  year  m 
the  important  war  plants  In  the  Second  Serv- 
ice Cimmand  alone  P-j  bring  the.'-e  fi'^uies 
closer  to  heme  I  asked  the  accident-preven- 
tion section  lor  u  br^ak-d  jwn  covering  the 
war  plants  in  the  Rochester  area  luese 
ficuns.  too.  were  mo.-t  disturomg 

For  the  first  9  months  of  this  year  over 
70  OOO  man-days  were  lost  in  pianis  in  the 
Kochester  area  employing  70,0OJ  employees. 
Th.s  means  that  if  the  rate  continues,  we 
can  expect  that  90.000  man-days  will  be  lost 
In  the  war  plants  in  the  Rochester  area  this 
year 

As  huge  as  thi.?  figuie  is.  the  record  of  the 
Second  Service  Command  is  much  belter 
tb.an  that  of  most  ol  the  other  service  ccm- 
n.unds.  and  Rochester  .3  one  ol  the  br.giit 
spots  m  the  Seci;nd  bervice  Command.  Ihere 
are  nine  bervice  commands  throughout  tbe 
country,  and  for  the  first  0  montlis  ol  thus 
year  the  .Second  Service  Comm.^nd  stood  in 
second  position  with  an  accident  frequency 
of  17  1  lost-tnne  accidents  per  I.OOO.OCO  man- 
liiins  w.'k'd.  Tl'.p  service  command  which 
was  In  first  pint  ion  reported  a  Irequency 
rate  of  15  6.  and  the  other  seven  service  com- 
mands ranged  from  17  7  to  418.  This  rate 
oo,  s  not  take  Into  consideration  lost  hours 
through  accidents  where  the  injured  party 
is  able  to  return  to  work  on  the  next  shift  cr 
on  the  following  day.  If  tliese  accidents 
Wore  included,  the  ft';u.-e  of  9v}.CG0  mnii-days 
being  lost  in  this  area  would  be  qur.drupled. 

While  there  Is  do  d  ubt  that  yiu  have  a 
seventh  column  at  work  in  the  Rochester 
area  I  want  to  congratulate  tliis  group  for 
the  success  of  your  efforts  to  make  the  public 
aware  of  this  insidious  enemy  That  you  are 
accompll.-hing  re^ults  is  Indicated  in  the  Icw- 
accldent-frequency  rate  uf  14  7  in  the  war 
I  lant  in  the  R  Kihester  area  during  the  flrst 
6  n.onths  cf  thi.'^  year. 

This  rate  Is  the  lowest  in  the  service  com- 
mand, and  much  lever  than  the  Nalion-vvlde 
r.ite  for  war  plants  Yes,  gentlemen;  the  ac- 
cident-prevention wo:k  In  the  wai  plants  m 
the  Rochester  area  is  achieving  results,  but 
thpre  IS  yet  much  to  be  done 

We  are  ai  war  on  two  fronts;  the  fighting 
front  and  the  home  front.  On  the  heme 
front  we  fight  the  relentless  seventh  column. 
The  accident -frequency  figure  I  mentioned 
a  few  moments  ago  tells  us  whether  or  not 
we  are  winning  against  the  seventh  d  lunm. 

The  Army  has  civilian  and  milltarj'  plant- 
protccth  n  iiK-p-ctors  who  inspect  war  plants 
fo  varii  us  hazards.  Part  of  their  Job  is  to 
inspect  for  accident  hazards  Ge.itleman. 
the  Job  to  be  done  Is  far  too  big  for  any  ona 
acenry  and  that  is  why  we  mutt  all  work 
toge'her  to  c.imbat  this  ccmmon  enemy. 

During  the  last  World  War.  8  workers 
behiuti  tl.e  lines  were  required  to  keep  one 
Stldiir  at  the  front.  During  this  present 
hii'hiy  mechanized  war.  it  is  estimated  that 
16  w'  rkcrs  are  required  to  p.'-ovide  the  sup- 
plies for  each  fie  h  ting  man  Therefore, 
whether  the  worker  is  running  a  pui.ch  press, 
operating   a   crane,    mining   coal,   or    trans- 
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porting  material,  he  la  on<»  link  In  that 
chain  which  Is  keeping  supplies  going  to  the 
fighting  fronts.  Every  break,  every  slow- 
down because  the  chain  cannot  carry  full 
load  means  tl.at  war  supplies  will  not  arrive 
when  needed.  And.  as  one  of  our  soldiers  in 
Italy  said:  'T  never  knew  how  much  I  needed 
tomtthing  until  it  wasn't  there" 

Fortunately,  far-sighted  indusirial  leaders 
ha'. e  long  since  appreciated  the  need  for 
accident  prevention.  The  results  of  safety 
programs  in  these  plants  have  been  most 
gri'tifymg  There  are,  however,  several 
thousands  of  plants  throughout  the  United 
State.=  still  larking  adequate  safety  programs. 
A  survey  mac'e  Just  prior  to  the  declaration 
of  war  di.^clo'-ed  that  le.s.«s  than  12  percent 
of  the  plants  in  the  United  States  had 
'afety  organizations  and  were  taking  effective 
measures  to  reduce  accidents  Realizing  this 
an.i  the  extent  to  which  accidents  were  re- 
sulting In  coftly  delays  in  war  production, 
the  coinmandir.g  general  of  the  Army  Serv- 
ice Firres  ordered  the  establishment  of  the 
United  State."  .^rmy  accident-prevention  pro- 
gram to  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  provost  marshal  general. 

An  accident-prevention  section  has  been 
activated  in  my  headquarter*,  with  a  section 
in  each  military  district  within  the  Service 
Command.  Tiie  accident-prevention  section 
Is  charged  with  the  development  of  general 
policies  and  ins'ructions  relating  to  accident 
prevention  in  plants  vital  to  the  war  effort, 
with  supervision  of  accident-prevention  ac- 
tivities performed  by  the  Army  and  the  co- 
ordination of  Its  activities  with  other  local. 
State,  ard  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
this  ta.sk  Tile  services  of  this  section  are 
available  to  y^u  and  I  urge  you  to  make  full 
ii=e  of  them. 

The  war  i.s  not  yet  won.  That  It  will  be 
won  is  a  certainty.  The  issue  is  time.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  has  said.  "Never  before  have 
we  had  so  little  time  in  which  to  do  so  much. 
Accidents  are  cutting  into  this  precious  time, 
and  unit's  uc  curtail  their  enormous  toll  in 
our  war  plants,  our  fighting  fronts  will  suf- 
fer. Every  accident  means  victory  delayed 
and  more  nnnics  on  the  memorials  to  those 
who  did  not  come  home.  In  working  to- 
gether to  sma.-h  succes^sfully  the  seventh  col- 
umn, our  final  achievement  will  be  the  sav- 
ing of  the  lives  of  our  boys  because  we 
^•iipplied  their,  with  plenty  when  tliey  needed 
It  most. 


Kaiser  Believes  Passage  of  Lea  Aviation 
Bill  Vital  To  Success  of  Post-War 
Aviation  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Novernbcr  19.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
If^ave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  wi.sh  to  include  the  following 
telegram  fiom  Henry  J.  Kaiser.  Brewster 
Aeronautical  Corporation,  urging  enact- 
ment of  the  Lea  aviation  bill,  H.  R.  3420: 

The  success  or  failure  cf  post-war  aviation 
seems  to  rest  In  the  hands  of  Congress.  By 
the  pa.^age  of  the  Lea  bill,  H  R  3420.  I  believe 
we  can  assure  ourselves  of  a  sound  and  pro- 
gressive avla'lon  program  and  I  urge  you  to 
do  all  possible  to  assure  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

H    J.  K.1ISEH, 

Bretcstr-  Ae'-O'icu; :cai  C^rpoTotion. 


The  Washington  Scene 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  22  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18).  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addres.s 
on  the  subject  The  Washington  Scene, 
delivered  by  me  November  17,  1943,  be- 
fore the  National  Founders'  Association, 
at  their  convention  held  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  the  out.set.  may  I  expres.s  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  privilege  of  addressing  this  group 
which  has  accomplished  such  an  outsianding 
Job  in  the  preservation  of  America — in  peace 
and  in  war. 

You  have  rendered  a  tremendous  service 
to  the  Nation  in  building  Jobs,  in  building 
wealth,  in  building  communities.  You  have 
helped  make  possible  the  economic  current 
which  made  America  prosperous  and  a  leader 
in  the  world.  Yours  is  an  organization  which 
means  a  great  deal  to  America,  and  I  know 
America  means  a  great  deal  to  each  of  you. 

I  am  speaking  to  leaders,  men  who  not 
only  build  material  things,  but  who  Influ- 
ence the  thought  and  action  of  others;  men 
who  have  the  habit  of  accomplishment,  of 
achieving  results — who  understand  the  need 
for  passessing  a  sense  of  humor,  faith  in  our 
country,  faith  in  mans  power  to  meet,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Divine,  the  problems  of  war 
and  the  problems  of  peace. 

I  know  you  Join  with  me  today  in  the 
thought  that  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  be 
an  American — to  belong  to  this  great  Nation 
which  we  all  feel  has  an  appointment  with 
destiny.  While  the  structure  of  many  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  is  tottering  aiid 
political  systems  falling.  America  Is  pro- 
gressing firmly  on  her  way  to  a  greater  life — 
a  life  of  service  to  the  world,  not  by  means 
of  an  international  dole,  but  by  means  of 
that  true  charity  which  will  help  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  help  It.self  grow  toward  these 
Ideals  which  have  meant  so  much  to  us — 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  achievement  of  this  better  human 
order  will  require  great  things  of  us,  both 
materially  and  spiritually;  but.  with  the  help 
cf  American  industry,  we  can  do  It.  Amer- 
ican Industry  has  never  failed  America,  and 
It  will  not  fail  her  now.  And  so  I  say,  "Hats 
cff  to  American  Industry." 

But  to  the  subject.  The  Washington  Scene. 
What  are  we  thinking  about  In  Washington? 
In  Washington,  what  is  our  faith  as  to  the 
future  of  America? 

Well,  we  are  concerned  with  many  things 
down  In  Washington,  but  chiefly  we  are  con- 
carned  with  two  great  matters — the  winning 
of  the  war,  and  the  winning  of  the  peace. 
Let  us  talk  about  each  of  these  in  turn. 

The  winning  of  the  war  entails  two  Impera- 
tives— first,  the  Imperative  need  for  all  of 
us  to  appreciate  the  enormous  task — the  big 
Job — before  Amerloa,  before  the  war  la  won; 
and  second,  the  Imperative  need  of  working 
out  complete  accord  between  the  United 
Nations  In  the  war  effort. 

As  to  the  Imperative  need  for  all  of  ua 
to  appreciate  the  enormous  task  before  tis 
before  the  war  can  be  won — we  In  Washing- 
ton fear  that  too  many  i>eopl«  have  tbe  Idea 


that  the  war  will  be  over  In  a  fe*  veeka 
Every  time  we  gain  another  mile  or  win 
another  victory,  we  hear  someone  »ay.  'WeU. 
It  will  soon  be  over  now." 

Now.  what  are  the  factaf  Recently  It  waa 
my  privilege  to  attend  a  conference  presided 
over  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff.  General  Marshall.  They  showed  us 
the  world  picture — a  grim  picture.  We  bad 
talks,  we  had  diagrams,  we  had  movitt^  pic- 
tures, we  had  statistics.  The  talks  were  by 
General  Marshall  and  other  olBcers.  aa  well 
as  by  boys  who  were  back  from  the  iMttle 
fronts.  There  was  demonstrated  to  us  the 
ab-MDlute  necessity  for  not  slowing  down  In 
our  production  of  foodstuffs  and  war  ma- 
terials, the  imperative  need  of  keepu>g  the 
home  front  unified.  I  can  tell  you  gentlemen 
that  tho.'«e  demonstrations  brcught  to  all  of 
us  a  new  realization  of  the  enormous  task 
confronting  this  country  before  this  war  can 
be  won 

We  were  shown  that  Hitler's  army  today.  In 
spite  of  his  losses,  is  a  great  army,  and  as 
well-equipped  and  as  efficient  as  when  the 
war  began.  His  produc  .on  Is  not  seriously 
Impaired — our  bombings  have  destroyed  not 
over  10  percent  of  his  production  capacity. 
He  has  over  300.000.000  enslaved  people  from 
whom  to  draw  his  workers.  His  fC)<.>d  supply 
is  much  better  than  it  was  In  1918  He  haa 
increased  his  production  of  synthetic  gaao- 
line  to  the  point  where  there  Is  now  an  ample 
supply  for  his  filers  His  35.000.000  war 
workers  are  turning  out  weapons,  in  many 
cases  better  than  ours;  some  of  them  are 
new  weapons  of  a  type  we  do  not  even 
possess  One  of  their  new  weapons,  a  rocket 
gun.  weighs  le.ss  than  1.800  pcunds;  yet  It  has 
a  fire  power  equal  to  six  heavy  field  howitzers 
weighing  nine  tons  apiece.  Their  CO-ton 
Tiger  tanks  are  ai^pearlng  In  Increasing 
numbers  on  the  Italian  mainland  and  on  the 
Russiaii  front  There  are  also  a  number  of 
heavy  new  sell -propelled  guns.  Our  only  hope 
for  avoiding  an  extended  struggle  in  Europe 
is,  that  with  our  increased  bombings  we  may 
break  the  morale  of  the  German  people,  and 
thus  bring  about  a  peace.  While  there  Is 
some  evidence  at  this  time  that  the  morale  of 
the  people  is  wpaier.lng,  to  proceed  on  the 
a.ssumptlon  that  it  will  break  in  the  near 
future  would  be  highly  dangerous 

Ycu  read  what  Churchill  said  a  week  ago 
He  bluntly  stated  that  the  road  ahead  would 
be  tough  and  costly  unless  something  hap- 
pened. That  something  is  the  break  In 
morale  of  the  German  people  at  home 

It  took  the  two  best  armies  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  containing  a  total 
of  13  divisions.  5  weeks  to  overcome  the 
bitter  defense  oi  an  enemy  whose  air  cover 
had  been  removed  and  wh(»e  supply  lines 
were  paralyzed  by  our  overwhelming  air  su- 
periority. The  highways  in  north  Africa  were 
In  relatively  good  shape,  only  a  small  amount 
cf  new  road  construction  being  neceeaary. 
But  as  the  enemy  retreats  in  Europe,  he  de- 
stroys all  highways  and  railroads,  end  It  U 
necessary  to  construct  entire  new  ones.  That 
means  construction  equipment  and  con* 
structlon  supplies  in  very  great  quantities. 
In  the  last  war.  we  could  land  our  supplies  on 
docks  which  had  been  prepared  for  us  in 
France;  but  in  Italy,  all  warehouses  and  docks 
are  In  ruins  when  we  reach  the  harbors,  and 
much  of  our  material  u  destroyed  In  the 
process  of  landing. 

Once  the  United  Nations  forces  have  reached 
the  lines  on  which  the  Germans  have  deter- 
mined to  make  their  stand  in  defense  of  their 
homeland,  the  days  of  Inexpensive  vlctorlea 
for  the  United  Nations  will  end.  Further  ad- 
vances will  be  contested  yard  by  yard  and 
foot  by  foot,  and  by  well-trained,  veteran 
troops. 

In  addition  to  the  European  war,  we  have 
the  still  more  difficult  t«sk  of  defeating  tbe 
Japanese,  who  have  over  3.000.000  men  cf 
military  age  not  yet  called  to  arms,  and  aa 
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many  raor*  In  th«  17  to  20  a«e  group.  They 
&re  bui.ding  plane*  filter  tiian  we  are  de- 
itroyi.-.g  them  Va«t  distances  handicap  our 
lransp(;rta'w>j:i  program.  While  we  have  been 
TJCtorioTiB  in  the  Alcut;an«  aiid  In  the  Solo- 
mon IslaKd''.  we  are  not  yet  within  3.000  miles 
of  the  mainland  cf  Japan.  The  geographic 
lactor  plves  her  a  tremendous  advantage. 

Now.  I  do  nut  mean  to  create  a  sen^e  of  de- 
feat.am;  I  have  no  such  feeling.  All  that 
I  have  said  Is  w^h  one  objective,  and  that 
Is  lur  us  to  become  aware — thoroughly 
aware— of  the  enormous  ta.»k  before  America 
bef.  re  the  war  can  be  won.  It  Is  always  better 
to  know  the  facts — to  knew  what  la  required. 
Then,  and  then  only,  can  we  tackle  the  Job 
adequately. 

In  addition  to  the  munitions  of  war.  there 
la  another  product  which  Is  equally  essen- 
tial to  the  war  eff-rt — food. 

Unfortunately,  our  strategy  on  the  food 
front  has  not  been  as  able  as  our  strategy  on 
the  battle  front.  This  Is  due  chiefly.  I  believe, 
t<)  lack  of  ccordlnatlon.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Government  asks  the  farmers  for  in- 
creased production,  and  on  the  other  hand  It 
curtails  farm  manpower  and  farm  machinery. 

We  all  know  that  the  same  steel  that  could 
go  Into  farm  tractors  or  milk  cans,  can  be 
used  fur  tanks  and  guns;  that  the  same  chem- 
icals that  go  Into  explosives  also  go  Into  ferti- 
lizers. 

The  fact  Is.  that  the  Oovernment  should 
■tnke  a  balance  between  all  these  nep<l8,  and 
allocate  sufficient  acreage,  manpower,  and 
materials  to  the  farmers  so  they  can  perform 
their  vital  part  In  keeping  up  both  the  home 
front  and  the  war  front. 

The  second  Imperative  for  winning  the  war, 
as  I  said  before.  Ls  the  Imperative  need  of 
worklni;  out  complete  acccrd  between  the 
United  Nations  In  the  war  effort.  The  Mos- 
cow Conference  omens  well  for  that.  It  Is  a 
harbinger  of  better  days  to  come.  If  this  new 
accord  t>hould  not  continue.  If  we  p>ermtt 
bickering  and  misunderstanding  to  creep 
Into  our  dealings  with  our  allies,  then  the 
war  If  not  lost,  will  be  Immeasurably  pro- 
longed, and  the  grim  toll  of  blood  and  sacri- 
fice will  mount  to  even  more  appalling 
heights. 

Le;  us  never  forvjet  that  the  Axis  policy  has 
been  to  divide  and  conquer,  and  that  to  this 
potlcy  may  be  attributed  much  of  Its  success 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  war.  As  we  all 
know,  to  gain  his  diabolical  ends.  Hitler 
•owed  the  seeds  of  distrust  and  suspicion  in 
every  nation  of  the  world.  His  rise  to  power 
In  Oermany  was  achieved  by  these  methods. 
Racial  and  religious  distrust  and  antipathy 
were  the  instruments  by  which  he  thwarted 
the  honest  efforts  of  bo6«  "men  of  good  will" 
tn  Germany  who  were  striving  to  build  a 
government  upon  sound,  democratic  prin- 
ciples. Communism,  capitalism,  and  Juda- 
ism were  his  scapegoats. 

Japan  too,  has  profited  by  that  plan.  By 
her  evil  machinations  in  China,  she  set 
brother  a^inst  brother,  and  now  has  the 
puppet  government  of  Mancbukix}  on  her 
side  in  the  war.  Her  policy  of  divide  and 
conquer  wm  so  successful  In  Burma  and 
Thailand  that  she  was  greeted  as  a  liberator 
when  she  marched  into  tho«e  countries.  And 
now  she  Is  attempting  the  same  tactics  In 
India  and  the  Philippines,  with  a  certain 
•mount  of  success. 

But  this  policy  Is  a  two-edged  sword  which 
cuts  both  ways.  We  were  able  to  employ  this 
weapon  with  complete  success  In  the  north 
African  campaign.  Our  advance  agents, 
bringing  their  message  of  democracy  and 
good  will,  built  up  a  vast  reservoir  of  friend- 
ship among  the  natives  of  that  continent, 
and  when  our  troops  landed  they  were  able 
to  take  over  with  relatively  small  losses  In 
llvas  and  equipment. 

Asia  agenu  are  sUll  busy  In  all  the  Allied 
eountrlea.  In  an  effort  to  create  disunion 
ankOQg  the  allies.    We  must  not  permit  them 


to  accomplish  their  evil  purpose.  We  must 
woik  out  a  ccmolete  acrnrd  with  cur  a!i:es. 
and  this  can  bt  achieved  cnly  by  a  frank, 
complete  unders-anding.  Thtio  must  be  H) 
8<?cret  pacts  and  secret  understandnig-. 
such  as  were  cntertd  into  by  a  number  cf  the 
Allies  while  Wcrd  War  No.  1  was  sUll  rar'.r.=:. 

In  the  pre-war  days,  had  France  and  Ei.g- 
land  nut  misjud(;ed  the  real  foe — Hiilfr— inU 
hid  tl:ey  worked  out  a  complete  accord  With 
Russia,  the  Nazi  war  machine  might  have 
b«.»en  Btopjx-d  in  Us  li^cepiioii  8t;i.;o,  before 
It  loosed  its  might  upon  an  unprepared  w  r'-"!, 
and  this  terrible  cataclysm  of  blocd  and  suf- 
fering might  have  been  averted.  So  much 
for  the  two  lmp<;ratives  for  winning  the  war. 

But  what  abt;ut  the  winning  cf  the  peace? 
For.  strange  as  It  may  seem,  vxt;  ri^'s  on  the 
battle  front  do  no  Insure  lasting  peace.  Tl'.'.t 
Is  perhaps  the  b.gsest  les.-on.  and  the  bitter- 
e«.t,  that  we  had  to  learn  from  the  First  World 
War.  To  Insure  a  lasting  peace,  we  must  do 
away  with  the  causes  cf  var.  We  all  know 
tliat  If  we  can  avert  a  contagious  disea-e 
from  our  neighbor's  home,  we  may  spare  our- 
selves the  same  disease. 

In  other  words,  if  we  can  forest.ill  the 
piDlltlcal  and  fconomical  maladjustments 
which  lead  to  militaristic  governments,  then 
we  shall  have  prevented  a  possible  source  of 
militaristic  Infection. 

To  build  for  lasting  peace,  we  must  keep 
two  ideas  in  mind— first,  to  restore  order  i  nd 
recovery  to  the  world  by  dealing  Justly  with 
the  political,  econcmlcal,  territorial  and  idco- 
Icgical  problems  of  the  various  nations — and 
second,  to  create  some  sort  of  authority  with 
power  to  preserve  the  peace. 

So.  for  the  winning  of  the  pence,  the  first 
Imperative  Is  that  of  working  out  complete 
accord  between  the  United  Nations.  This  iic- 
ccrd  must  begin  now,  and  extend  throughout 
the  future  years 

We  have  had  a  good  beginning  recently 
Tlie  Moscow  Conierence  was  that  good  begin- 
ning. The  passage  of  the  Senate  resolutmn 
was  another  bef:innlng.  I  stress  the  word 
"l)eglnnlng"  bec:uise  so  many  people  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  making  a  fetish  oi 
resolutions,  as  if  the  mere  passape  of  a 
resolution  would  accomplish  world  peace 

But  to  really  win  the  peace,  there  n^.u^t 
bi'  accord  on  the  home  front  as  wpU  as  be- 
tween the  nations.  And  to  win  the  peace 
on  the  home  front,  all  America  must  Icrrn 
and  apply  the  lessons  of  cooperation,  tol- 
erance. Industry,  and  charity. 

Long  before  the  recent  election  returns 
were  In — In  fact,  many  months  before — we 
saw  a  trend  In  Washington  which  Indicated 
to  us  that  Washington's  sounding  boaid  — 
the  Congress — w.is  cognizant  of  a  rejuvenated 
American  spirit  in  the  hinterland.  Congress. 
as  a  result,  became  more  Independent  The 
results  of  the  recent  election  will  accelerate 
that  trend. 

Now.  let  us  piesent  a  few  of  the  problems 
that  confront  us  on  the  home  front — present 
them  In  the  form  of  questions,  and  proceed 
to  answer  them. 

1.  What  Is  the  pattern  that  usually  fol- 
lows a  great  war? 

There  Is  widespread  fear  throus;hout  the 
Und  that  an  e<onomic  collapse  is  in  store 
for  us  because  we  cannot  maintain  the  high 
level  of  production  and  employment  which 
Is  In  effect  during  the  war.  "This  Immediately 
rulses  the  quesiiou.  What  usually  happens 
al'ter  a  war? 

The  experience  of  past  wars  shows,  that 
except  for  a  few  months  of  uncertainty  Im- 
mediately following  the  establishment  of 
pi^ace,  the  nations  of  the  world  go  forward. 
and  that  has  bejn  true  of  our  own  country 
We  e-Tperienced  a  boom  after  the  First  World 
War,  after  passing  the  period  of  uncertainty. 

Unfortunately  the  bcom  wen.  too  fast. 
Prices  soared  to  the  skies;  the  cost  of  living 
vent  up.  and  thst  ended  In  a  recession  lasuug 


for  18  months,  followed,  as  you  know,  by 
8  years  of  the  most  prosperous  period  In  our 
hi.-^tcry.  from  1921  to  192f . 

A:e  we  going  to  be  faced  with  a  huge 
army  cf  unemployed,  with  bread  lines,  and 
bonus  marches  besieging  the  Capitol? 

TheiC  have  been  wild  statements  made  as 
to  the  extent  of  unemployment  after  the  war 
running  as  high  :.s  thirty  to  forty  million  of 
unemployed.  This  is  sheer  nonsense.  The 
cartlul  calculations  of  sound  thinkers  Indi- 
cate ilittt  wc  are  likely  to  have  on  our  hands 
tho  res-ponsibiliry  of  finding  Jobs  for  approxi- 
mately 10  COO.OOO — not  thirty  or  forty  million. 

And  we  will  tind  the  Jobs.  Where  and  how? 
We:l,  invenii(>n  and  new  Industries  and  ex- 
panded lmiu.strie>  will  all  step  in. 

T:ike  avuTicn,  for  instance.  We  now  have 
in  the  HVi.ition  service  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
civi'.ian  a:r  i  Tces  approximately  2.0CO.0OO 
men.  The  airplane  production  Industry  to- 
dny  l.s  four  times  greater  than  the  automo- 
bile industry  was  at  its  peak. 

In  t'lo  United  States  today,  only  310  munic- 
ipalities enjoy  the  benefits  cf  air  mail,  pas- 
senger air  express  service.  In  the  post-war 
period,  this  should  be  extended  to  at  least  10 
times  that  number — approximately  3.400 
municiptiliiles.  That  means,  that  with  in- 
creasetl  aviation  service,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  2,000  000  men  who  have  become  techni- 
cally trained  and  educated  In  the  field  cf 
aviation  during  the  war  can  find  employ- 
ment in  that  field  when  they  return  to  civil 
hie. 

Cur  16  domestic  air  lines  envision  tremen- 
dous expan.-ion  of  their  services  within  an! 
wirhoui* America  after  the  war.  They  are  now 
flying  many  thousands  of  route  miles  on  a:i 
6  continents,  delivering  critical  materials 
and  pe:s. mnel  to  all  the  theaters  of  war. 
They  will  continue  to  Ry  those  routes  in 
peacetime  to  meet  the  commercial  demands 
of  the  world. 

2.  What  are  the  factors  in  this  war  which 
d;fTer  from  those  of  other  wars  which  make 
U-.c  outlook  for  the  post-war  period  appear 
more  favorable? 

(a)  After  the  First  World  War  we  had  no 
controls  of  prices,  wages,  or  allocations  of 
materials.  The  wartime  controls  which  we 
have  set  up  during  this  war  can  be  usefully 
employed  lor  a  short  period,  a  year  or  go,  alter 
the  war — to  prevent  runaway  prices,  run- 
away wages,  and  runaway  inventories.  This 
is  something  new  in  our  American  economy. 

But  remember  that  this  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary expeditnt.  to  be  used  only  until  we  get 
bacl;  to  approximately  normal  cperatiun. 

(b)  Another  favorable  factor  which  we  did 
not  have  in  the  last  year  Is  the  tremendous 
backloj;  of  pui chasing  power  in  the  hards  of 
the  consuming  public.  Literally  billions  and 
bi!lio!;s  of  dv^llars  of  purchasing  power  are  in 
the  hands  of  American  families  who  will 
want  to  buy  rad:os.  refrigerators,  furniture, 
automobiles,  clothing,  and  build  homes. 

(C)  Never  before  have  business  concerns 
theins»'!vps  prepared  for  the  future  so  wtll, 
by  bu.lding  up  reserves  for  the  reconversion 
period  after  the  war  Statements  recently 
issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  other 
governmental  authorities.  Including  the 
Tre.'.£ury  Department,  ahow  conclusively  that 
the  businefs  corporations  of  the  country  ha'.e 
on  hand  a  tremendous  amount  of  surplvis 
funds  with  which  to  go  forward,  expand  their 
plants,  grant  loans,  buy  goods,  and  employ 
labor  abundantly. 

I  foresaw  this  2  years  ago,  and  Introduced 
a  bill  to  provide  for  liberal  refunds  to  bUE> 
nes.^  cut  cf  the  ta.xes  paid  by  corporations  to 
the  Government,  the  reserves  to  be  used  tor 
rcmployment  and  reconversion. 

All  cf  these  are  favorable  factors  which 
did  not  exist  after  the  last  war.  but  which 
are  genuine  assets  now  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  there  are  no  unfavorable  factors.  But 
when  «e  balauce  the  favorable  and  the  uu- 
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favorable.  I  think  we  mtist  conclude  that.  If 
v.e  keep  our  iieads  out  of  tne  clouds  and  cur 
feet  on  the  ground,  we  will  enjcy  a  real  pros- 
perity— not  so  great  perhaps,  as  during  the 
war.  but  a  normal  period  of  prosperous 
activity. 

3  In  the  period  of  preat  activity  such  as  I 
envision,  is  there  d.m^er  cf  inflai.cn  alter 
the  war  which  will  wipe  out  the  value  of  our 
dollar  and  depreciate  the  value  of  cur  bonds? 

My  answer  is  no,  if  we  act  sensibly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  tlvs  war  all  the  nations  cf 
the  world  have  learned  the  bitter  lessons 
t.tU[:ht  by  the  Fust  World  W.ir.  There  has 
been  greater  economic  stabilitv  and  less  in- 
fl.ition  in  all  the  countries  of  the  wvrld.  in- 
cluding cur  own.  than  in  the  First  World 
\V.'r. 

With  the  various  wartime  controls  tem- 
porarily rramtiined.  and  if  v.e  m.anr.ge  our 
Fcicral  Budget  s'^nsibiy.  we  can  avo.d  th" 
c'anger  oi  fiu'incia!  inflatu^n  that  submergrd 
some  of  the  European  c'niiitrie<  after  the 
last  war,  and  played  ha\oc  with  us  In  this 
coun'.ry  from  early    1P20  to  Ih-^  end  of   1921. 

4  We  have  builr  vp  tiie  l.ircest  produc- 
tive machine  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Of 
what  use  will  it  be"" 

If  wc  can  r.eej)  "ur  factories  In  full  opera- 
tion 40  hours  a  week,  and  jicvide  the  eni- 
pirymetit  that  this  activity  in.plies.  we  will 
be  producing  a  net  n.itioral  income  of  soir.e- 
where  arou>\d  $125.000. CO':i,000.  as  compared 
with  90  billion  at  the  peak  of  1929.  Even 
allowing  for  the  price  rise  which  lia.s  occurred 
since  then,  we  WoUld  still  be  In  a  very  favoi- 
ablc  posit. on 

But  how  can  we  acrotnph.'th  this  full  em- 
ployment ar.d  full  u?e  cf  cur  productive  rc- 
BciU'ces''    The  an.swer  is  simple 

V.'e  must  rer.tore  to  the  fullest  extent  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  this  country 

We  must  take  government  out  cf  business 
p=  cpaickly  a-  possible  after  the  e.'-tablishment 
of  peace  and  provide  the  incentives  to  busi- 
nessmen to  go  forward 

Our  tax  structure  should  be  such  as  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  people  who  have 
ir.rney  to  lnve=t  so  that  money  has  a  prosp>ect 
of  rew.^rd.  without  turning  all  the  profits 
over  to  the  Government 

Our  unprecedented  eccncmic  development 
Is  based  upon  thi«  private  free-enterprise 
system,  and  that  should  be  the  tareet  at 
which  we  shoot,  the  goal  toward  which  we 
bhoti'd  strive. 

What  chance  his  a  bank  broker  or  private 
financier  In  competition  with  government — 
the  Reccnstruction  Finance  Corporation 
lenduig  money  to  private  citizens  and  private 
business?  Obviously,  the  private  financial 
Ip.stitutions  of  this  country  would  fade  cut 
of  the  picture  If  we  develop  a  government 
finance  system  in  ccmpetiticn  with  private 
enterprise.  Government  financial  Institu- 
tions mu.st  be  required  to  rest  net  tlieir  ac- 
tivities, gradually  making  way  for  private  en- 
terprise, and  remain  m  existence  only  when 
It  Is  apparent  that  they  are  absolutely  needed 
where  banks  cannct  serve  and  where  they 
might  be  available  to  meet  a  crisis.  An  eeo- 
noinic  house  divided  aealnst  if-elf  cannot 
stand;  and  we  in  Washin<.jton  are  much  con- 
cerned   Willi   this    matter. 

We  feel  that  cur  private-enterprise  system 
must  be  p.eseived  When  the  w.ir  is  over, 
the  Government  will  hav?  on  hand  r.pproxl- 
mately  $50  000,000  worth  of  roods  .nid  plan's 
These  should  be  handled  with  extreme  care 
They  should  be  d;.-posed  of  in  foreign  trade 
tlnou^h  Amcricai;  bu.-ine.^s  channels,  in  re- 
habilitation cf  foreign  countries,  and  the 
balance  d:='ri'out'^d  ^hrcueh  regular  bu;;ine^s 
ch.ani.e'=  iji  this  coimtry 

The  Gov>:>rnmenV  in  the  post-war  period, 
must  not  engage  in  distribution.  Let  buei- 
iiess  organizations  do  that.  This  is  necessary. 
In  order  that  v.e  not  f.ill  into  a  dumping 
prorram  such  as  foilowtd  the  h^st   «ar. 

Wnerever  pes  ib'e  plan's  should  be  tvirned 
bac'i   to  private  ownerchip.  so  that  govern- 


ment will  not  extend  It*!  field  of  competition 
witli  busme.ss  Government  competition 
usuilly  means  special  privilege  for  Govern - 
ment-owned  and  o{>erated  business  and 
p!ant.«.  to  the  detriment  of  its  competitors. 
Its  own  c.ilzens. 

At  the  end  cf  this  year,  the  following  in- 
dustries will  be  I  wncd,  eitiur  outright  or  to  a 
con.siderable  extent,  by  the  Federal  Go\ern- 
ment :  Tlie  entire  synthetic-rubber  industry: 
90  {X'rcent  of  the  aviation  Industry;  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  aluminum  industry;  20  per- 
cent oi  the  steel  industry,  based  on  peaccmne 
ouiput,  about  one-hnlf  the  inachme-tr.ol  in- 
dustry. 8  percent  of  the  magnesium  industry. 

Th.e.se  percentages  are  based  on  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  drporations  ownership  of 
1.500  or  more  war  plant.'--.  Wh.en  we  take  into 
consideration  the  tremendous  future  antici- 
pated l<ir  the  iiMation  industry.  90  percent 
Government  ownership  in  that  field  is  par- 
ticularly sigmficant.  If  this  condition  is  per- 
muted to  cci.tinue  It  means  liquidation  of 
our  private  enterprise  system.  And  that,  of 
course,  means  that  the  American  way  of  life, 
which  has  always  offered  alino«it  unlimitel 
opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  Amer- 
ican youth,  will  not  even  exist 

5  What  about  the  public  debf  Is  that 
going  to  bankrupt  u>'> 

Tlie  f.ar  of  a  $300  000  000  000  debt  is  grip- 
ping the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  pet  pie. 
Til*  IS  a  staegenng  amount,  but  it  is  not 
fatal. 

With  a  national  incntne  cf  $140  000  000  000. 
or  even  $125,000  000  OCX),  we  can  meet  the 
interest  on  the  debt,  which  will  amcunt  to 
ab<uit  five  or  six  billion  dollars. 

Th-"  danger  m  the  sltuatir.n  is  not  the  in- 
terest on  the  debt  but  the  philosophy  which 
might  creep  into  our  economic  system  that 
the  size  of  the  debt  does  not  matter.  There 
actually  are  some  wild-cyed  people  in  Wash- 
Ir.gton  who  talk  that  way.  saying  that  we 
can  go  on  spending  and  putting  ourselves 
further  in  debt,  that  the  sky  is  the  limit, 
that  it  does  not  matter. 

Such  an  attitude  will  destroy  confidence  in 
our  financial  stability.  We  must  get  nd  cf 
this  false  philosophy,  and  of  the  defeatett- 
mmded  folks,  including  those  who  believe  In 
state  socialism.  We  should  keep  ever  before 
us  the  lessons  taught  by  the  statism  of  Hit- 
ler and  Mussolini;  we  must  constantly  guard 
agamt  such  a  condition  in  our  own  land. 
We  want  no  economic  Pearl  Harbors. 

6.  Does  this  mean  that  we  should  not  spend 
money  for  other  things? 

No  The  Interest  on  the  public  debt  will 
be  only  a  small  part  of  cur  annual  Federal 
Budget,  which  might  run  as  high  as  $20.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  a  year,  or  approximately  15  per- 
cent of  our  national  incame.  because  we  must 
provide  secu'-ity  lor  every  wau;e  earner,  every 
returning  soldier,  and  for  his  dependents  if 
he  has  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Security 
means  adequate  opportunity  for  adequate 
living. 

But  this  opportunity  for  economic  secu- 
rity that  we  must  and  will  provide  for  the 
wage  earner,  the  farmer,  and  all  elements  of 
cur  society  will  make  for  a  healthy  and  sound 
national  economy, 

Or.e  of  the  tremendous  problenis  con- 
froiuma  America  now  and  in  the  future  is 
that  of  handhnc;  Go\ernment  contracts 
vhen  the  v.ar  ceasrs.  W-'  certainly  mu.•^r  not 
f!0  through  an'ther  period  of  "cancelitis ' 
as  we  did  after  the  last  war.  We  must  keep 
cur  labor  employed,  our  factories  going,  our 
economv  healthy,  if  It  is  at  all  feasible,  and 
I  think' that  it  is.  The  various  committees 
are  studying  this  problem,  and  it  Is  the  con- 
tention "of  solid  businessmi^n  In  and  cut  of 
Government,  that  the  Govrnment,  after  It 
cancfl'  Its  contracts,  should  not  wait  to  eet 
a  perfect  check  e.s  to  what  Is  considered  the 
equitable  dama^ce  that  should  be  paid.  The 
reason  the  Government  should  not  wait  is 
that   the   btisme.-sman   cannot  wait   for  his 


money:    this  is  especlaMy  true  of  the  small 
contractor  or  subcontractor. 

An  example  1  know  of  ts  that  of  k  firm  In 
my  own  State,  which  has  some  400  or  500 
i-ubcon tractors.  While  the  firm  Itself  might 
he  able  to  absorb  the  .ihix-k.  the  400  or  500 
subcontiatcors  could  not.  unless  they  receive 
the  money  due  them,  to  keep  their  businesses 
going,   and   pay   llieir   employees. 

The  suggestion  Is  made  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Patterson  thai  instead  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  having  this  matter  in  his  con- 
trol, the  Army  and  N.ivy  who  made  the  con- 
tracts in  the  first  ins'ance.  t-hould  be  ve^ted 
wit.h  the  power  to  settle  the  i  bllpution-.  of 
the  Go\ernment  when  cancelation  tak*-* 
place  After  that.  th»  Coiitptroller  General 
could  make  investigation. 

It  IS  very  imooitanf  to  our  economy  nftrr 
the  war  thai  labor  be  kei>t  cmployrd  There- 
fore, industry  must  be  reconverted  immr- 
dintely  to  peacetime  demands,  and  that  i'* 
\^hy  settlement  should  be  niade  quickly  alti  r 
the  conlri.ci.s  are  caticeled.  If  the  fettle- 
ments  should  be  made  With  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  any  excess  profits  were  made,  iho  i- 
profits,  of  course,  could  be  rccuptuied 
through  the  Inecme-tax  proffam. 

In  all  the.se  matters  the  real  i.s.sue  1^  what 
course  would  be  for  tho  t;reiiti'st  good  to  ih? 
Natl.  11  as  a  whole 

In  Washington  we  are  concerned  a'.sii  witli 
the  internat.onal  loncnuc  situation  i;i  th"« 
pest -war  period 

Will  there  be  n  .'scramble  for  market'?  Will 
there  be  a  comp<  inivc.  8Uicid«l  race  iaetween 
the  industries  of  the  various  counlras  for 
these  market.-^? 

Is  it  possible  to  create  an  Interrntlorat 
monetary  ."system  by  which  goods  can  be  ex- 
changed between  nations  on  a  stable  and 
sensible  biu>i&'' 

Certainly.  Tins  must  be  done.  Otherwise 
v.e  Will  have  the  chaos  which  confronted  us 
niter  the  break-down  of  1921,  with  extrava- 
gant values  bctwicn  nations — a  condition 
where  we  never  knew  from  day  to  day  what 
the  American  dollar,  the  British  pound,  the 
German  maiH.  or  the  French  franc  was 
worth  This  is  a  problem"  with  which  we  in 
Washington  will  grapple  during  the  coming 
month";. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  talk  I  ral.«.ed  the 
question  as  to  what  Is  the  faith  of  those  of 
us  who  inhabit  the  "Waihlngton  Scene  " 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  America  has 
no  more  frontiers,  that  this  country  can't 
develop  any  further,  that  the  best  we  can 
look  forward  to  Is  a  static  economy,  and  thai 
we  should  therefore  divide  what  we  have  be- 
cause we'll  never  have  any  more  to  divide 

Such  unheallhful  pessimism  Is  not  only 
dangerous;   it  is  entirely  unfounded 

I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  the  snn  of  a 
prophet,  but  there  Is  one  predictl.^n  I  cm 
meke  unhesitatingly:  Within  10  years  sfter 
the  c\ose  of  the  war,  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  total  production  In  the  United  State-s 
will  be  on  n^^w  products  which  were  not.  and 
never  had  been  In  commercial  production 
when  the  war  endtd  The  u-e  of  farm  prcxl- 
ucts  as  raw  material  In  Industry  Is  Just  be- 
pinning.  and  a  preat  stream  of  U'lbellevab'e 
things  18  coming  out  of  our  research  laboia- 
tories 

I  .should  perhaps  qualify  my  prediction  by 
saying  that  it  can  only  materialize  if  we  are 
governed  by  laws,  and  not  by  cxcuilve  or- 
ders and  diiectivts  emanating  from  dc^zeus 
of  buieau*.  figencies.  and  boards.  And  we 
mu't  all  pull  Kge'ht'r.  for  we  are  all  in  the 
same  bjat  My  prediction  U  also  based  on 
the  presumption  that  government  will  act 
as  an  umpire,  permif.lng  management  to 
go  jihead  en  Us  own  initiative. 

We  here  m  America  r.re  singu'nrly  blessed 
iij  having,  already  made,  a  sound  foundation 
Irjr  a  ustlul.  p.-oiperoua  future.  TTiSt  foun- 
dation lnc:uc*?«  COPS' I' u  lonal  g.^vernment. 
the  Bill  of  R!;.ht.«  firrdom  cf  fpportunlty. 
private  cnterp.is''.  und  it.l  the  leiuud  things 
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which  Ko  to  mftkp  up  the  Amerlcnn  way  of 
life  With  Abraham  Lincrin.  "'I  have  faith 
In  the  common  pe<,p!e.  Tell  the  pecpie  the 
truth  and  the  Nation  will  be  suved  " 

S).  my  conclusion  la.  that  notwithstanding 
the  terrible  trft(fedy  of  this  war.  the  inhuman 
sacrifice  of  lives  and  the  destruction  of  vast 
amounts  of  prop.Tty — my  conclusion  Is,  that 
en  the  ruins  of  this  old  world  we  can  and 
we  will  build  a  better  world.  Certainly  we 
can  do  this  If  we  think  straight,  and  adhere 
to  the  American  way  of  life.  Ood  is  available 
for  guidance  and  dlfectlon.  I  believe  Amer- 
ica is  seeking  His  light,  and  will  not  fall  this 
day  and  generation. 

That  18  cur  faith  In  Washington. 


The  Scrusham  Stock-Pilinf  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  15,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
plans  tinder  consideration  for  national 
preparedness  after  we  have  won  the 
present  war.  one  of  the  most  important 
tilings  which  should  be  undertaken  will 
be  providing  our  defense  indiistries  witii 
a  reserve  of  strategic  metals.  This  is  a 
subject  which  is  receivin,^  the  attention 
of  many  prominent  and  thoughtful  men 
throughout  the  country.  In  support  of 
this  program,  it  is  my  privilege  to  place 
In  the  Record  an  address  made  by  State 
Senator  Donald  A.  Callahan,  president 
of  Callahan  Consolidated  Mining  Co.. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  convention 
of  the  North  Idaho  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Kellogg,  Idaho: 

After  the  war  the  problem  arising  cut  of 
the  d.siccatlon  of  our  domestic  economy  will 
be  many  and  varied.  IX  It  Is  possible,  there 
are  two  things  that  must  be  done: 

First.  Thoee  who  are  In  the  armed  forces 
and  In  war  industries  must  be  relocated  In 
employment  which  wlU  provide  them  with  a 
living  wage. 

Second.  Domestic  economy  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  coUapse.  as  might  happen  Lf  meas- 
ures are  not  taken  to  prevent  It. 

Everylxxly  Is  thinking  of  post-war  prob- 
lems. Naturally,  they  are  thinking  In  terms 
of  their  own  particular  business  or  Industry. 
The  mining  Industry  realizes  that  It  Is  fac- 
ing the  greatest  crisis  of  Its  existence.  Dur- 
ing this  war  the  Government  not  only  urged 
the  expansion  of  our  mining  facilities  but 
has  paid  a  premium  for  the  production  of 
certain  critical  metals.  This  has  resulted  In 
the  opening  up  of  many  marginal  mining 
properties  and  has.  Incidentally,  retarded  the 
development  of  other  mines.  The  reason  for 
this  seeming  paradox  has  been  that  the  stress 
w«s  laid  upon  the  production  of  metals. 
WhUe  marginal  operations  have  been  able 
to  carry  on  by  reason  ot  the  premium  prices, 
those  mines  with  more  raluable  ore  bo<lies 
bave  neglected  their  development  work  or 
ha>-e  postponed  it  in  order  to  tise  all  their 
manpower  on  production. 

Accordingly,  we  shall  find  many  properties 
upon  which  development  work  has  been  post- 
poned and  ma,ny  marf  inal  mines  which  have 
not  produced  sulBcient  to  return  the  capital 
which  was  necessary  to  put  the  properties 
prrxJucllcn.      Many    Taluable    properties 
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«ill  And  tbeu  ore  rewrres  exhausted  because 


they  have  not  been  able  to  continue  long- 
time develrpment  j-rcgram.'. 

To  permit  a  cessation  of  the  payment  of 
premium  prlres  immediately  following  the 
close  of  the  war  will  result  In  the  closing 
down  cf  all  nuirginal  prcpertles  without  a 
return  of  invested  capital.  For  this  reason, 
a  policy  shovild  be  adopted  in  all  justice  which 
will  permit  these  properties  at  least  to  secure 
a  full  return  upon  the  Investment  that  wia 
made  In  order  that  these  vital  metals  might 
be   produced   for   the   war  emergency. 

Then  again,  whether  the  war  ends  early  or 
late,  there  unquestionably  will  be  on  hand  in 
the  ownership  of  Government  agencies,  or 
at  processing  and  manufacturing  plants,  a 
surplus  of  metals.  There  dc«s  net  seem  to 
be  any  question  that  the  surplus  will  be  con- 
siderable, la  addition  to  this,  there  will  be 
Urge  stocks  of  war  machines  which  It  may  be 
necessary  to  scrap,  thus  throwing  the  metal 
upon  the  secondary  market.  Besides  this. 
there  will  be  In  the  hands  of  ether  nations 
large  stocks  cf  uniised  or  secondary  metal 
which  unquestionably  will  seek  admission  to 
the  markets  of  this  country.  If  nothing  is 
done,  we  can  expect  the  greatest  debacle,  as 
far  as  the  mining  Industry  is  concerned,  that 
has  ever  been  exp)erlenced. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  the  policy  cf  the 
State  Department,  because  it  has  so  decl.ireci, 
to  use  the  provisions  of  the  Reciprcxral  Trade 
Agreement  Act  to  break  down  trade  barriers 
and  to  permit  the  free  flaw  of  goods  a:.d  mate- 
rials among  the  nations  as  a  part  of  a  pol.cy 
of  friendliness  and  cooperation.  We  know 
from  past  experience  that  this  piilicy  con- 
flicts directly  with  the  Interest  of  our  mining 
Industry  at  home.  The  condition  m  which 
the  world  will  And  Itself  following  this  war 
will  be  aggravated  because  of  the  necessity  at 
finding  markets  for  metals  produced  under 
labor  conditions  with  which  we  cannot  com- 
pete. 

Then  too.  our  sad  experience  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war  should  teach  us  that  as  a 
matter  of  national  safety  we  should  have  on 
hand,  at  all  times,  a  suiBcient  stock  pile  of 
criiical  and  strategic  metals  to  enable  our  Na- 
tion to  arm  itself  in  the  event  of  another  con- 
flict. To  my  mind,  this  is  the  chief  argu- 
ment from  a  national  standpoint  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  policy  of  purchasing  and 
stock-piling  these  metals. 

We  cannot  expect  that  our  Nation  outside 
of  its  mining  areas,  which  represent  a  small 
portion  cf  the  total  population,  to  be  .ni:ch 
concerned  about  our  problems.  E\ery  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation  will  have  its  own  problems 
Just  as  critical.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
the  entire  Nation  will  be  concerned  for  its 
own  safety  and  will  be  conscious  as  never 
before  of  the  necessity  of  metal  production 
as  a  measure  of  actual  safety. 

Wars  now  are  fought  with  machines;  ma- 
chines are  built  of  metals.  Wars  of  tiie  fu- 
ture will  be  determined  by  the  ability  of  Na- 
tions to  put  these  machines  and  munitions 
of  war  Into  the  hands  of  their  manpower  as 
early  In  the  conflict  as  possible.  We  cannot 
Imagine  that  this  Nation  will  be  so  short- 
sighted as  to  scrap  a  policy  which  has  re- 
sulted In  the  accumulation  of  metals  as  soon 
as  the  Immediate  needs  cf  this  particular 
conflict  are  ended.  Whatever  agreements 
nations  may  make  among  thems-^ivcs  alter 
the  war;  whatever  prcvisicns  may  be  made 
for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  such  a  peace  can 
only  be  preservejL  by  preparing  fur  armed 
conflict,  should  It  arise. 

To  make  such  provision,  as  far  as  met.ils 
are  concerned.  Is  the  object  of  the  bul  wh»ch 
has  been  Introduced  Into  the  Sen.tte  by 
Senator  8ciugh.4m,  cf  Nevada,  and  which  Is 
known  af>  the  Mineral  Stock  Pile  Act  I 
do  not  propose  to  bore  you  with  the  me- 
clianlcs  of  this  bill,  but  rather  to  adv  ^e 
you  of  Its  objectivea.  lu  essence  these  are 
•M  fellows: 


1.  To  avoid  the  repetition  in  any  future 
emercency  of  the  ihcrtage  and  unbalance  in 
prcductKn  and  supply  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal mmernls  that  have  Impeded  prosecution 
cf  the  prc.■^ent  war.  Significantly,  iron  ore. 
Coal,  and  pi  troleum  are  expressly  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

2.  To  stabiliye  and  protect  the  domestic 
markets  for  metals  and  minerals  from  the 
dislocations  that  would  result  from  dumping 
on  these  markets,  in  the  post-war  period, 
vast  quantities  of  such  metals  and  minerals 
as  will  have  accumulated  In  various  forms 
during  ho.'^tilitles. 

3.  To  ai'sure  a  measure  of  post-war  eco- 
nomic security  to  the  owners  and  operators 
of  small  and  marginal  mines  in  the  United 
Stall  .s  that  produce  strategic  and  critical 
nune'rals  and  to  stirarulate  production  from 
such  mines  now  and  in  the  post-war  period. 

What  can  we  of  the  mining  industry  do  to 
bring  about  the  passage  of  this  important 
piece  cf  legislation?  First  of  all,  we  can 
make  sure  that  all  of  our  Representatives  in 
CuniTre.sa  are  thoroughly  alive  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity uf  Its  passage.  Then,  whenever  pos- 
sible, we  should  strive  through  organization 
to  bring  hi;me  to  the  Members  of  Congress, 
who  are  not  Interested  in  our  Industry,  the 
gra\e  neces.sity  of  making  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  a  stock  pile  of  metaLs  which 
will  enable  our  country  to  arm  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  should  It  again  be 
threatened  by  aggression. 

While  the  problem  of  employment  will  be 
extremely  serlcus  in  our  mining  areas,  if 
.'-inie  siu  h  men.'ure  ns  this  is  not  enacted, 
the  same  situation  will  probably  prevail  in 
m.'.ny  other  Industries.  Our  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  urged  to  survey  the  entire 
field  of  employment  and  lend  their  support 
to  all  measures  which  will  lessen  its  inteu-sity. 
While  the  collap.'ie  of  the  mining  Industry 
will  unquestionably  cause  great  hardship 
among  all  thuse  directly  dependent  upon  it, 
our  Mtnibers  of  Congress  should  realize  that 
the  c  lUapse  of  any  industry  wherever  situ- 
ated will  have  the  same  effect,  and  they 
should  be  urged  to  support  measures  which 
Will  prevent  such  collapse  lu  any  industry. 

To  stim  this  all  up,  our  problem  is  only  one 
cf  the  great  serious  situations  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  wisdom  of  the  governing 
p<  wers  of  cur  Nation  at  the  clo.-^e  of  this  war. 
We,  of  th'?  mining  States,  should  be  vigilant 
in  l.Tipr€s.-:..g  upon  our  representatives  In 
the  Government  that  we  must  stand  together 
to  prevent  the  collapse  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  to  prov.de  the  means  by  which  the 
full  impact  of  change  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy  may  be  cushioned. 


Common  Sense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  16,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
back  in  the  sticks  where  I  live  are  not 
quite  as  dumb  as  the  Washington  bureau- 
crats think. 

Below  find  printed  excerpts  which  I 
jUit  received  from  Handy  Electric  Mills, 
Inc..  of  my  home  town.  Allegan.  Mich. 
The  Congress  might  do  well  to  follow 
some  of  the  common-sense  suggestions 
cf  cur  con'^tituent.?: 

We  do  not  profo.=^e  to  criticize  the  admin- 
istration of  ratiui^lng  nor   to   quest:;,  n   the 
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nec':>s.<;lty  of  that  program.  We  believe  that 
the  present  unusual  condiiicns  made  some 
such  program  mandatory.  The  danger  might 
be.  as  we  ree  it.  that  at  some  time  c  ntrol 
over  certain  things  arc  no  longer  relinquished 
when  the  necessity  is  pa-'-t,  or  temporarily 
removed.  In  the  consideration  of  the  above 
condition,  imy  we  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  lact.'i: 

1.  Some  months  ago  the  farm  producers 
were  urpcd  to  produce  more  meat.  Emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  retention  of  a  larje  number 
of  breeding  sows  than  the  farmer  normally 
kept.  Formers  W(  re  also  a.^.kei  to  give  atten- 
tion to  premumt  sows  .'•o  that  Utters  would 
be  larger,  healthier,  and  the  rate  of  mortality 
on  small  pigs  could  be  lowered. 

2.  The  offspriu'.;  from  the  sows  ored  at  the 
time  the  procrani  outlined  in  paragraph  1 
would  now  be  ready  for  market. 

3.  Some  weeks  ago  the  .'■ale  of  program 
whe.Tt  wa.«  prohibited  to  feeders  havme  hogs 
In  excess  eif  200  pounds  In  weight,  meaning 
Incrc  '.scd  fi-eding  costs  If  hops  arc  not  mar- 
keted at  this  time. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  this  Is  true, 
the  farmer  who  trustingly  and  pitrlotlcally 
followed  governmental  pleas  would  now  be 
vict:m;2ed  for  thi.';  act.  He  cannot  market 
his  hogs  If  no  ore  will  buy.  and  to  keep  them 
he  will  have  to  resort  to  eiain  of  higher  price. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  condition  Is 
other  than  local,  but  we  would  think  that  it 
Is  at  least  State-wide. 

If  we  could  make  a  suggestion  we  would 
urge  that  the  rationing  of  perk  at  least  be 
suspended  at  once  in  all  areas  where  condi- 
tions ex: St  ns  above.  We  see  no  rea.'-on  why, 
If  the  visible  supply  would  appear  to  shrink, 
thnr  rationing  could  not  again  be  Instituted. 
We  believe  that  the  suspension  of  pork  ra- 
tioning would  give  enough  Impetus  to  con- 
sumption of  that  article  to  greatly  relieve  the 
present   situation. 


Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  America  Reaffirms 
Devotion  to  American  Ideals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

,      Thursday.  NovcTiiber  18,  1943 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  400.000 
mihiant,  Icyal  Americans  were  repre- 
sented at  the  national  biannual  conven- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Lodge.  Order  Sons 
cf  Italy  in  America,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  November  11,  12,  and  13.  The  officers 
of  the  Supreme  Lodge^.  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America,  are  Supreme  Venerable, 
Judse  P.  Forte;  Assistant  Supreme  Ven- 
erable. S.  M.  LcPresti;  Supreme  Secre- 
tary, Salvatorc  Parisi;  Supreme  Treas- 
urer, Vito  Bianco;  Supreme  Orator, 
F.  J.  V.  Gimino:  and  the  following  trus- 
tees; Ru':rcro  Fra.c,aii.  Lorenzo  Mosca- 
relli.  Louis  Lerz,  Louis  Orsatti.  Louis 
Moccia.  Nancy  D  Ori^i.  Gltiiirppc  Cernulo, 
John  Saporiio.  James  Cafoiio,  Giuseppe 
Faiavati. 

Speakers  a.  the  biannual  banquet  in- 
cluG^-d  Ben  V.  Marconi.  General  Chair- 
man; S.  M.  LoPrii^ti.  Toa.^tmast'^r;  Hon. 
Ftlix  Porte,  Judse.  Superior  Court.  Bos- 
ton. Ma.ss.;  Hon.  Ui'o  Caru-i.  Executive 
As.sisiant  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Statts.  V.'ashingion.  D.  C:  Hon. 
EUb'cne   Alesi-androni,  Judge,   Court   of 


Common  Pleas,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Dr. 
P'^ter  H.  Odegard.  A.s.sistant  to  Secretary 
Morncnihau:  Hen.  Edward  Corsi.  New 
York  City;  Louis  R.  Lanza,  Grand  Ora- 
tor; Hon.  Frank  J.  Lausche,  Mayor  of 
Cleveland;  Hon.  Carl  V.  Weygandt,  Chief 
Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio. 

A  resolution  was  represented  by  the 
Honorable  Edward  Corsi  of  New  York 
City,  and  was  adopted  unanimously. 
Tiie  resoiulion  follows; 

The  Order  Sens  of  Italy  In  America.  In 
convention  asbcmbled  In  Cleveland  this  day. 
Arnuslice  DP.y  19-13.  renews  its  pledge  of 
unlimited  support  cf  the  war  ai.d  once 
again,  vcacmg  Its  entire  membership,  re- 
aflirms  its  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  freedom  for  which  America 
and  Its  allies  are  now  fighting  throughout 
the  World. 

We  are  prcud  cf  the  record  of  Italian 
Amerlcar.s  in  this  war.  We  salute  our  800.- 
000  young  men  and  women  of  Italian  blood 
In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
pay  lasting  tribute  to  thote  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, In  Italy,  and  in  the  Pacific,  whj  have 
died  on  the  battlefield  that  we  of  their  fle!-h 
and  blood  and  all  of  our  fellow  men  through- 
out the  world  may  be  free  of  oppression  and 
tyranny.  We  salute,  also,  the  millions  of 
Italian  Americans  in  shops  and  factories,  in 
the  mines,  and  on  the  farms,  who  produce 
the  sinews  and  the  implements  cf  war 
which  make  victory  inevitable  and  democratic 
government  secure. 

While  Americans  of  Italian  descent  con- 
stitute but  4  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  Nation,  our  young  men  and  women  In 
uniform  are  11  percent  of  our  armed  forces. 
They  constitute  the  largest  single  nation- 
ality unit  in  our  Army.  To  the  everlasting 
credit  of  Italian  Immigrants  and  their  sons 
and  daughters  in  America,  let  it  be  said  that 
against  them  there  is  charged  not  a  single 
act  of  sabotage  or  espionage  or  disloyalty  of 
any  kind.  The  hearts  and  the  soul  of  these 
people   are   with   America  alone. 

That  we  may  further  strengthen  the  Na- 
tion's cause  and  hasten  the  victory,  we  call 
our  fellow  Italian-Americans  to  redouble 
their  efforts  on  the  home  front,  continue  to 
respond  generously  to  the  country's  appeals 
for  support  to  the  war  fund,  to  the  Red 
Cress,  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  to 
unite  Indis-soluble  on  the  broad  basis  of  pa- 
triotism, casting  aside  all  personal  and  group 
Interest  and  clashing  political  and  economic 
views  which  weaken  and  destroy  this  unity. 
Also  that  we  may  soon  achieve  victory  over 
our  Nazi  and  Japanese  enemies  and  hasten 
the  liberation  of  Italy,  we  pledge  support  to 
the  democratic  forces  now  striving  heroically 
to  restore  liberty  to  the  Italian  people.  We 
denounce  the  so-called  Fascist  Republican 
Party,  puppet  and  tool  of  the  barbarian 
hordes  on  Italian  soil,  and  trust  no  Italian 
will  be  misled  by  Its  voice  of  betrayal  and 
defeat. 

We  call  upon  America  to -return  to  their 
homeland,  to  flftht  for  the  liberation  of  Italy, 
all  Italian  prisoners  of  war  whose  hearts  are 
with  the  cause  of  democracy.  Pendino;  their 
return  to  Italy,  we  a.sk  that  these  prisoners 
be  released  In  the  cust<  dy  of  relatives  and 
friends  in  America  to  aid  in  hcme-front  pro- 
duction as  workers  In  the  common  cause. 

While  we  are  mindful  of  and  grateful  for 
the  tolerance  and  understanding  with  which 
cur  Government  has  dealt  w.ih  Italian  alien 
residents  throughout  the  wir.  we  beheve  the 
time  has  come  lor  a  review  cf  all  pending 
ra.S(  s  of  Italian  all'^ns  still  detained  in  alien 
camps  as  potentially  dangerous  to  the  na- 
tloi.al  security.  We  are  certain  that,  in  the 
lii-ht  of  the  present  situ-.ticn  and  the  new 
statu:;  of  It.ily  as  a  ccta- iligerent  ally  of 
Arr.er.ca  ar.d  the  United  Nations.  mf«i-t  of 
these  detained  aliens  u.U  Ije  found  to  be  our 
friends  ar.d  not  our  eaemiea.     Thii  we  be- 


lieve to  be  a  further  act  of  good  will  toward 
the  pc*  pie  ot  Italy. 

We  recommend  the  opening  of  the  malls  to 
It..!y.  ih  it  tl.ere  tn.vy  blow  freely  lu  the 
li.ilian  people  in  this  irii^lc  moment  of  their 
lile  tlie  .'■en.imentji  of  their  kinsmen  In  Amer- 
ica. We  Bsk.  too.  that  the  transmission  of 
remitiam  es  in  money  and  In  kind  be  facili- 
tated I.)  that  country. 

The  devastation,  the  hunger,  the  appalling 
human  sufferings  cau.H-d  by  the  Nazi  hordes 
In  tjuilv  and  southern  Italy  and  by  our 
own  nil  vltable  nr.litary  activity  In  that  thea- 
ter of  tlie  war  call  for  immediate  and  generous 
measures  of  relief  and  rehabilitation.  It  Is  to 
America  that  the  Italians  turn  their  emacl- 
nted  face.s  and  hopeful  eyes  for  an  answer  to 
their  impelling  needs.  We  neither  can  Ignore 
nor  dil.y  cur  answer,  lest  frustration  and 
despair  create  new  problems  for  the  forcea  of 
liberation.  This  answer  must  come  bimul- 
tanc'  usly  both  from  f)ur  Government  In 
Washln^;ton  In  apjiroprlatlons  adequate  to 
the  Immediate  need  and  from  the  7.000.000 
Italians  In  America  who  are  eager  and  pre- 
pared to  give  all  that  they  can  In  accordance 
with  governmental  requirements.  We  ask  the 
Pre.-ident  s  War  Relief  Board  In  Wajjhington 
to  approve  now  the  formation  of  a  representa- 
tive Italian-American  committee  for  Italian 
relief  and  to  authorize  the  collection  of  funds 
for  thw  urgent  cause.  We  ask.  too,  that  th« 
national  war  fund  allocate  out  of  Its  con- 
tingent fund  a  liberal  contribution  for  Italian 
relief  comparable  with  the  sums  allocated  to 
other  occupied  and  devastated  countries.  The 
cause  of  Italy  Is  particularly  and  naturally 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  of  us  who  trace 
our  ancestry  to  that  land.  But  the  cause  of 
Italy  Is  even  dearer  and  more  Important  to 
those  of  all  strains  who  realize  that  there 
cannot  be  a  new  democratic  Europe  and  a 
better  w(,rld  order  without  a  free,  united,  and 
happy  Italy.  The  cradle  of  culture  and  the 
arts  must  be  preserved  as  an  Instrument  of 
progress  in  the  world.  It  must  be  welcomed 
as  an  equal  partner  in  the  concert  of  free 
nations. 

The  Order  Sons  of  Italy  voicing  the  con- 
vict.on  of  all  Italian  Americans  urges  as  an 
Integral  element  In  the  establishment  of  e 
Just  peace  t»-e  preservation  of  the  territory 
of  Italy  and  a  free  access  to  the  economic 
resources  of  the  world  In  accordance  with 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "feur  free- 
donvs  ■'  Any  attempt  to  dl.smember  that 
country,  to  deny  it  its  right  to  natural  boun- 
daries or  exploit  by  artificial  arrangement 
for  military  or  diplomatic  needs  must,  and 
will  be,  foi  ght  vigorously  by  the  liberal 
forces  of  the  world.  We  condemn  the  prop- 
aganda In  certain  quarters  to  appease  In- 
cipient Imperialistic  forces  by  promises  of 
cession  of  strictly  Italian  terrltorie.5  to  other 
nations.  This  would  be  a  surrender  to  re- 
action and  a  continuance  of  the  political  and 
diplomatic  practices  which  make  for  chaos 
and  war. 

In  a  new  demexrratlc  world  for  which  the 
blofd  of  rur  sons  is  being  shed  freely  on  a 
vast  world  battle  front,  men  and  women  mtist 
be  accorded  the  right  to  earn  their  bread 
honestly  wherever  they  may  find  It,  Lest 
prlvile 'e  and  exploitation  continue  to  frus- 
trate the  hopes  of  mankind,  all  unnecessary 
and  selfish  barriers  impeding  the  free  move- 
m^^nt  f;f  men  over  the  earth  and  the  liberal 
ex-rhange  ot  men's  handiwork  n.ust  be  broken 
down.  V/e  favor  a  liberal  Immigration  policy 
am'.ng  all  the  nations  and  an  open  door  to 
the  world's  material  and  economic  rcs^uices. 
In  EU'h  a  world  clonlal  exploitation  and 
In.p'^rialistir  schemes  and  dreams  have  no 
place.  In  such  a  world  the  nations  of  the 
ecrth.  Italy  included,  will  find  Justice,  cp- 
portui.lty.  and  peace  The  alternative  is  tbe 
recu.-rent  trcgedy  of  w;.r. 

Tj  th  fc  prc^rram  the  Order  Sjns  of  Italy  In 
An.er.fa  is  irrevxably  c^mmltud.  We  see 
our  country  as  the  hope  of  the  world.    L*»t 
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thaf  h(  pc  f:  n  wf  3  in  with  all  fellow-Amfrl- 
CHf.s  In  ihf  :iffir:n  ii.Cf  of  American  leadership 
■nd  the  rc>:il;zii'.u<n  of  America's  Ideala 
thr-  uehtut   the  e.ir!l) 

Th'.s  rWH  luMon  adoptwl  unanlmouMy  at 
thi*  stiprem"  convpntion  on  this  lllb  day  of 
HcvcmlJcr  A.   D    1043. 


Address  of  Robert  Rooe  Simpsoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:3 
Thursday.  November  11,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  headline  orators  on  the  program  of 
the  Indiana  State  Conference  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
held  at  the  Lincoln  Hotel  in  Indianap- 
olis on  October  13.  1943.  was  a  lad  17 
years  old.  Robert  Rooe  Simpson,  of  1010 
North  Delaware  Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
At  that  conference  were  present  750  dele- 
gates from  92  chapters. 

Robert  Rooe  Simpson  Is  Junior  presi- 
dent. National  Society,  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution,  which  has  18,000 
members  in  48  States  and  Territories 
with  another  10.000  senior  sponsors  and 
officers.  His  local  society  in  Marion 
County  has  more  than  150  members.  His 
column,  "Subdebs  and  Squires"  appears 
weekly  in  the  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star. 
Bob.  a  Junior  premedic  at  Wabash  Col- 
lege. Ls  ranked  third  nationally  in  inter- 
collegiate boxing,  and  is  official  boxing 
Instructor  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Armory  in  Indianapolis.  He  is.  indeed, 
a  versatile  youngster  with  a  splendid 
mind  and  highly  patriotic  ideals. 

EHiring  the  past  4  months  Bob  has 
made  a  speaking  tour  covering  19  States, 
talking  to  State  conferences  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  American  Revolution,  and  to 
assembled  groups  of  Daughters  and  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution.  His  speech 
has  received  acclaim  and  has  been  given 
a  fine  press. 

I  share  the  pride  of  our  Indianapolis 
people  in  this  brilliant  young  man  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  unanimous  action  has 
honored  my  request  that  his  address  to 
the  Indiana  State  Conference  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
shall  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.    It  was  as  follows: 

ifad&m  state  Regvnt.  Indiana  Daughters 
of  th«  American  Revolution,  gueats.  It  la  a 
great  privilege  and  honor  to  be  Invited  to 
bring  to  you  a  tnesage  from  the  National 
Society.  Children  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

In  tlmea  such  aa  these  the  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution  muat  do  more  than  ever 
to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  llt>erty  around  the 
world.  Wo  are  all  working  toward  the  aame 
(oal.  and  we  ahall  reach  it.  namely,  the 
destruction  of  all  thoee  forces  opposing  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  preas,  freedom 
of  religion,  and  freedom  of  convention.  Al- 
though all  of  us  in  the  C.  A.  R.  are  too  young 
to  take  part  tn  legislating,  we  all  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  we  may  freely  vote  and 
czpreaa  ourselves. 


A  po«t-wur  world  Is  belr.g  planned  by  yf  u. 
our  elders,  but  you  are  inn  the  only  ones 
who  have  to  live  throT.gh  the  reconstruction 
period  wh:ch  y>;u  are  plaimir  s?.  WV.  the 
youth  of  tod.iy.  will  have  to  be  thr  mar.'geis 
of  that  world  cf  t.morr'  w.  and  fur  that  rea- 
son we  shoiild  ri'-ftnlto'-y  have  a  vf  :ce  nrw  m 
the  planning  of  the  post-war  worjd.  This  is 
eppeclal.y  true  of  members  of  the  Children 
of  the  American  Revolution  whose  anc  stors 
fought  for  freed jm  and  pl.innetl  the  .\merl- 
cau  way  of  life.  No  less  mii:>t  we  fishi  tod.-y 
for  our  Ideals.  Won't  you,  D.iughters  of  the 
American  Revclution,  lenders  m  your  ccm- 
munlttes,  see  that  we  teen-age--,  a!?o  de- 
scended from  a  worthy  Bnrc<=:r\-.  g.iln  a  place 
at  the  council  trebles  where  plans  for  the 
post-war  Wi^rld  arc  being  formulated 

The  precedent  for  our  yr-uthful  leadership 
today  was  set  centuries  ago.  Sflomnn 
ascended  to  the  throne  of  Israel  In  h's  =ix- 
teonth  year  and  poverned  his  people  vris'-!y 
for  40  years.  Aristotle,  by  the  time  h-:> 
reached  his  elghteen'h  blrtliday.  was  sought 
for  opinions  and  his  decl-^ions  were  fol- 
lowed. Alexander  had  conquered  a  larae 
portion  of  the  known  world  before  he  was 
20  Archimedes  discovered  his  main  sclen- 
tlQc  principles  while  still  In  his  teens 
Christ  was  a  mere  child  when  He  was  ac- 
cepted as  an  Intellectual  leader  in  the  temj^le. 
Joan  of  Arc  had  saved  France  before  she  wus 
17.  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  started  her  pub- 
lic career  at  the  age  of  12,  and  It  was  the 
mental  strength  and  moral  courage  of  this 
youthful  queen  that  made  possible  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  Here  In  America,  George 
Washington  was  well  on  his  way  to  leadership 
at  16.  Benjamin  Franklin  had  his  first  liter- 
ary efforts  published  when  he  was  14  And 
Alexander  Hamilton  began  to  write  In  de- 
fense of  freedom  when  he  was  17. 

The  Children  of  the  American  Revolution 
as  an  organized  group  offers  the  best  guide  of 
which  I  know  for  the  development  of  leaders, 
and  to  the  understanding  of  freedom, 
equality.  Justice,  and  humanity.  Will  you, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  en- 
courage us  so  that  we  may  strive  a  little 
harder  and  work  a  little  longer  In  order  that 
this,  our  flf.g.  shall  never  cease  to  wave  over 
the  land  of  the  free? 


IntematioDal  Communications 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

I  OF  SHODX  ISI.AND 

I    IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  November  18),  1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day evening  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild 
held  a  testimonial  banquet  in  honor  of 
Hon.  James  Lawrence  Fly,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. At  the  conclusion  of  the  post- 
prandial exercises  Mr.  Fly  delivered  an 
address  entitled  "International  Commu- 
nications." It  is  so  thoughtful  and  sug- 
gestive that  I  ask  leave  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  sug- 
gest the  advisability  of  my  colleagues 
reading  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  this  country  freedom  of  communication 
has  been  accepted  and  placed  into  practical 


operr. t:on  as  a  part  cf  otir  everyday  life.  To 
us.  the  irec  P.ow  ol  lu'.elligence  Is  common- 
plri'^e.  Ti'.e  freed  m  to  speak,  to  wnt-^,  to 
ll^ten.  and  to  see,  create  only  a  shallow  Im- 
prfi,s  upon  cur  consciousness.  The  develop- 
nici^ts  of  modern  seienre  which  have  made 
freedom  of  communication  so  vital  In  this 
Nation  are  seidoia  appraised  in  terms  of  their 
efficacy  Only  by  art'cvl'^'e  reminders  do  we 
give  more  than  a  passing  thoucht  to  the 
actual  e.*!oc:uation  of  this  democratic  prin- 
ciple. In  mcrlern  complex  society  we  could 
hardly  understand  one  an'^thcr  without  the 
iree  ti'W  of  intelligence.  Nor  could  the  soli- 
darity of  our  people  be  achieved  without  it. 
As  •Washing' on  has  said,  the  very  capacity 
of  the  p*^  i)'.e  for  self-government  depends 
upon  the  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge.  This 
Is.  Indeed.  In  much  more  than  a  theoretical 
sense,  one  of  the  basic  cornerstones  of  de- 
mocracy The  newspaper  is  on  the  living- 
room  table;  the  telephone  is  almost  within 
arms'  reach;  telegraph  facilities  are  avail- 
able on  a  moment's  notice.  Numerous  wire, 
cable,  and  radio  circuits  carry  news  and  other 
Intellic'^nce  to  and  from  the  far  ends  of  the 
earth,  while  radio  broadcasting  functions  as 
the  greatest  practical  achievement  In  the  field 
of  niiu^s  coinniunlcations.  Thus,  we  as  a 
people,  achieve  well-nigh  the  optimum  bene- 
fits from  both  the  theoretical  principle  and 
the  practical  mechanism  which  provide  a 
free  and  full  communication  cf  intelligence. 
Obviou.«ly.  all  of  this  is  essential  to  our  hap- 
piness, to  our  acquaintanceship  with  and  our 
sympathetic  understanding  of  one  another, 
and  to  our  comprehension  of  the  problems 
of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

Today  Chungking  Is  nearer  to  New  York 
than  wjs  San  Francisco  a  few  decades  ago. 
Developments  in  the  field  of  transportation 
and  communication  have  made  us  neighbors 
with  every  other  country.  All  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  closer  understanding 
among  the  people  of  the  different  portions 
of  this  co\iniry  In  the  earlier  days  are  today 
app'icablp  In  terms  of  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
As  Woodrow  W.lson  said,  "Do  you  not  know 
that  all  the  world  is  all  now  one  single  whls- 
perin'.;  gallery?" 

It  i.s  cnly  natural,  therefore,  that  at  this 
critical  Juncture  we  should  ttirn  to  a  review 
of  the  problem  of  achieving  adequate  com- 
munications between  this  country  and  the 
far  reaches  of  the  earth.  More  depends  upon 
this  than  one  can  readily  realize;  and  the 
time  Is  later  than  most  of  us  know. 

L^'t  tis  take  a  brief  look  at  the  world  com- 
munications picture  which  has  developed 
during  the  past  centtiry.  Needless  to  say,  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  63 
far  as  rapid  transmissions  are  concerned,  we 
lived  in  a  world  Cif  darkness,  of  ignorance, 
and  of  easy  misunderstanding.  There  was  In 
those  days  the  degree  of  mental  blindness 
that  is  possible  now  only  through  the  oppres- 
sions of  absolute  eovernments.  For  exam- 
ple. In  the  fall  of  1861,  we  all  but  went  to  war 
With  Great  Britain,  due  to  the  Inability 
promptly  to  transmit  a  clarifying  mes.'^age. 
During  the  weeks  of  delay  In  transmitting 
the  me.s.'^age,  the  forces  of  disruption  were 
at  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
our  Ambassador  in  London  had  little  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  In  the  mind  of  his  own 
Guvernmpent.  When  the  massage  finally  did 
arrive,  and  the  dlfHculty  was  cleared  up.  the 
London  Tlm.es  declared,  "We  nearly  went  to 
war  with  America  because  we  had  not  a  tele- 
graph across  the  Atlantic." 

To  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  was  » 
slow  but  .sure  development  of  trans-Atlantic 
cables,  which  eventually  and  in  a  limited 
manner  placed  us  in  Immediate  contact  with 
Elngland  and  the  European  Continent. 
There  came  a  lesser  development  of  cablea 
across  the  Pacific,  one  from  Canada  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  a  single  strand  from  the  United 
States  touching  ultimately  the  Philippines. 
Japan,  and  China.     Britain,  Germaoy,  and 
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Italy  largely  controlled  the  cable  systems 
both  along  the  coast  lines  of  Europe.  Africa, 
and  Asia  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Western 
Kemi-;  h(  re. 

As  transiicrtatlon  by  ship  and  rail  Im- 
proved and  as  trade  and  political  relations 
grew.  It  soon  becarrre  obvious  that  this  sys- 
tem of  cables  was  inadequate  for  the  expand- 
ing needs  of  the  world.  It  is  a  fortunate  clr- 
cuin--taiicc  th.it  by  1920  radio  communica- 
tions had  bciMi  de\clo;<ed  as  a  feasible  mech- 
an*Eni  You  may  vc;y  well  have  assumed 
that  this  Nation,  a  Uader  In  the  field  of  sci- 
entific devclopnient.  at  that  timt>  promptly 
moved  cut  and  established  a  world-girdling 
network  of  communication  by  radio.  I  have 
to  onfess  to  you  that  this  was  not  accom- 
plished. As  a  consequence,  we  have  today 
for  the  first  time  tlie  ta-sk  of  enunciating  a 
democratic  philosf  phy  for  the  free  fl  w  vt 
international  conununications.  And  we 
have  yet  to  chi^rt  b"th  the  principles  and 
the  mechanics  which  will  ad- quat..'iy  provide 
for  that  essential  exchanse  of  liuclligence 
amona  all  peonies. 

But  first  let  us  review  the  practical  situa- 
tions that  fiillowed  In  the  train  of  the  V'er- 
saille.s  Treaty.  For  it  is  true  that  even  the 
growth  of  radioteleemph  foll'iws  pretty 
ne.'rly  th.:^  pattern  set  at  Vers:iil'es 

At  the  Versailles  peace  tab'e  the  problem 
of  comrnunication  could  have  been  ap- 
ppiached  In  either  of  two  ways.  One  was  to 
scramble  for  facilities,  and  the  other  was  to 
sejk  a  comprehensive  cooperative  scheme 
whereby  communications  should  be  used  for 
the  eqtial  benefit  rf  all  As  a  matter  oi  f.ict. 
Pre.cident  Wilson  In  P.iiis.  In  the  sprmp  of 
1919.  carried  in  his  packet  a  meniirandum 
written  by  his  chief  conimunlcatlnns  adviser, 
Walter  S  rt(f?eis.  whic'n  envlsanf^d  both  the 
practical  pi :  b'ems  and  to  a  pre;it  extent  the 
principles  wliich  hinged  upon  the  estubhsh- 
menr  of  this  practical  mechanism.  Fur  ex- 
iiVople,  the  memorandum  emphasized  the  Im- 
portant part  which  the  distribution  of  the 
President's  addrerses  and  other  American 
news  had  plavcd  in  bringing  the  war  to  a 
conclusion  and  In  clearing  tlie  way  for  a 
common  underftandliig.  Mr  Rogers  pointed 
out  pliilnly  that  wlicn  communication  facili- 
ties are  lacking  the  opportunity  for  growth 
of  International  misunderstanding  is  en- 
couruced. 

He  emp.ha.-'ized  the  need  to  avoid  at  all 
costs  any  extensive  control  of  communica- 
tions facilities  by  one  nation  which  favors  Us 
own  pe(  pie  and  lt.«  own  commerce.  Mr. 
R(^gers  a.s.serted  that  the  ideal  Is  a  world-wide 
freedom  for  news  and  the  breaking  down  of 
exi.<^tlng  barriers,  chauvinism,  or  lack  of  vi- 
sion. He  called  for  adequate  facilities,  for 
the  fair  control  therecf.  and  for  the  provi- 
sion for  the  generous  flow  of  iiitel'.iccnce  In 
all  directions,  with  the  warning  that  there 
mu-t  be  direct,  unhampered  communication 
les'  su.-plcion  lurk.e  that  Intermediaries  profit 
by  information  p.assing  through  their  hands. 
There,  at  ler.st.  were  both  the  Idealistic  kernel 
of  the  problem  and  the  practical  suggestions 
which  would  move  toward  the  goal.  But  in 
the  great  scramble  for  power  over  a  broad 
area  of  subject  matters,  the  principles  were 
neglected  and  the  ownership  and  control  of 
communications  went  along  Imperialistic 
lines  To  a  great  extent  the  United  States 
wa.s  left,  and  it  has  been  left  to  this  good  day, 
looking  at  the  rest  of  the  world  through  a 
bottleneck. 

Great  Britain  en.erged  from  the  peace  con- 
ference with  her  dominant  position  in  world 
communications  reenforced.  Not  only  did  It 
have  its  own  world-wide  cable  system  but  it 
al.so  acquired  a  good  deal  cf  the  German 
cable  system  which,  prior  to  World  War  No  1. 
gave  American  Interests  a  slii?ht  measure  of 
protection  through  the  balance  achieved  by 
the  competition  of  these  powers.  And,  since 
the  consent  of  Great  Britain  Is  necessary  to 
communicate  with  the  Important  points  in 
its  Empire,  it  has  been  able  to  dictate  the 


terms  and  conditions  upon  which  such  com- 
munication would  take  place. 

Let  us  see  what  restriction*  on  the  free 
flow  of  world  communication  the  system  of 
control  has  meant.  For  example,  as  early  as 
1931,  R.  C.  A.  C.  negotiated  a  contract  for  a 
direct  radio  circuit  between  the  United  States 
and  Australia.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth  was  deslroiis  of  liav- 
Ing  the  direct  circuit  established  we  were 
forestalled. 

This  meant  that  any  message  from  the 
United  States  to  Australia  hud  to  be  trans- 
mitted first  to  Montreal  or  Vancouver  and 
thence  to  Australia.  Similarly,  any  mcs-.age 
v.hich  an  Australian  desired  to  send  to  the 
United  States  had  to  go  first  to  M'  ntreal  or 
Vancouver  to  be  retransmitted  to  the  United 
St!i-es. 

After  12  years,  a  direct  circuit  was  finally 
authorized  between  Aus'ralia  and  the  United 
States,  but  this  was  limited  to  the  duration 
of  the  war,  and  rs  a  condition  to  the  author- 
ization It  was  required  that  th.e  s.ime  old 
rate  of  58  cents  a  word  be  m:ilntainecl  for 
the  direct  route  while  a  JO-ctnts-a-wmd  rate 
Is  applied  between  Australia  and  Can, .da. 
The  rate  en  direct  rad.o  circuit  frcm  Dakar 
In  West  Africa  to  Montreal  is  30  cents,  to 
New  York  SO  cents  per  word 

Another  example:  Only  ihis  week  we  suc- 
ceeded In  est.ibli-hing  a  radio  comm  inica- 
tions  circuit  to  Brlti;  h  Guiana,  in  this  hcml- 
spl.cre.  Here  ufiain  the  ex.stciice  cf  the  cir- 
cuit is  iiimted  to  tl.p  cluration  of  the  w.r. 
the  traJKc  to  be  handled  Is  cireumscnbtd.  and 
It  IS  Insisted  that  current  high  rates  bs  con- 
tinued. 

Moreover,  we  r.re  si  ill  unable  to  secure 
authcriratlcn  f.)r  a  direct  press  circuit  be- 
twe.ni  Au'tralla  and  the  United  States  Take 
the  case  of  .American  and  Cun.idian  reporieto 
asf-igncd  with  General  MacArthur  in  Aus- 
tralia, The  Canadian  corifspondcnt  can 
cable  long  messages  throucrhout  Canada  at 
Britiyh  Empire  pre^s  rates  of  le.-.s  tlian  2  cents 
a  word.  An  Ameiican  correspondent  must 
pay  12  to  14  J  cent:,  a  word. 

To  this  ri.^y  we  have  been  unable  to  secure 
the  establishment  cf  direct  commuincai ions 
between  this  country  and  Capetown,  SvUth 
Africa,  and  between  this  country  and  India 
Messages  to  Capetown  or  IndiP  must  first  be 
funneUd  throuph  London,  tlien  later  retrnn.s- 
mitted  halfwaj'  around  the  world  to  Cape- 
town or  to  India  The  importance  of  direct 
cf.mmunication  to  these  points,  especially 
during  wartime,  should  readily  be  apparent. 

The  difficulties  in  such  roundabout  meth- 
ods are  obvious.  Details  of  the  operation 
are  duplicated,  thereby  Increasing  the  ex- 
penses. There  are  long  hours  of  delay  at 
the  bottleneck.  Some  of  tlie  byproducts  of 
tills  system  alarmed  not  only  American  rep- 
resentatives at  the  Versailles  Peace  C<jnfer- 
ence  but  their  views  were  amply  descrilxd 
In  an  edition  of  the  London  Standard.  It 
frankly  stated : 

"It  gives  power  to  survey  the  trade  of  the 
w-orld  and  as  a  result  of  that  survey  to  faclll- 
ta'c  th.o-o  activities  which  are  to  the  Interest 
(of  th.cs?  in  control)  and  impede  those  wh.ch 
arc  not." 

Perhaps  we  sliould  give  s<^me  more  sympa- 
thetic thought  to  the  British  case  The 
Prltlsh  have  long  be*-ii  aware  that  the  life- 
line cf  communication  and  Its  preferential 
treatment  to  its  own  areas  are  essential  to 
the  promotion  of  the  Empire.  Britain  ha"? 
developed  and  expanded  and  lives  today,  and 
will  live  tomorrow,  upon  its  shipping,  its 
aviation,  its  trade.  Its  Insurance,  and  Its 
financial  relations  with  the  far-flung  points 
of  the  globe  It  hardly  follows,  however,  that 
either  our  own  Nation  or  other  nations  can 
live,  or  even  endeavor  to  live,  in  the  world 
of  tomorrow  without  an  adequate,  compre- 
hensive, and  efficient  system  of  direct  com- 
munications reaching  every  Important  area 
on  the  globe.    ThU  must  b«  accomplished  in 


complete  cooperation  with  the  Brlli&h  Em- 
pire, as  well  as  with  all  oilu^r  countries,  and 
it  mu?t  be  in  complete  recognition  cf  tlie 
rights  of  all  j>eopie8. 

A  gc-cd  many  of  these  international  prob- 
lems, of  couise.  can  be  partially  solved  rlglit 
liere  at  h>>me  and  must  be  solved  before  an 
efTective.  con.'-tructive  liiternntional  Job  can 
be  dune.  The  lack  of  unificaiioij  among 
Aineru-an  Infcrnat loiml  c.iriiris  has  piayod 
into  t))P  hands  if  tin  po  whojic  .«.ei:ish  interest* 
lia*  had  a  d.iect  result  on  woild  communica- 
tion metiuities.  At  pr«s<>iu  cvir  American 
carriers  must  compete  wah  foreign  monopo- 
lies, either  Oovemment-ownetl  or  Oovtrn- 
ment-backed  and  controlled.  Tiiese  foreign 
monopolies  play  cine  American  canier  oil 
against  the  ether.  American  cairleis  may  get 
one-third  of  the  rates  a-^  a;;.iln.si  iwo-thirds 
lor  the  loroign  mi  nopi  ly  ihe  result  is  lliat 
the  rates  to  the  public  lend  to  be  kept  at  an 
artificially  hlth  level  so  tfiat  the  American 
companies  can  live.  There  are  other  disad- 
vaiiiages  resulting  from  a  multiplicity  of 
American  international  canlerb,  such  a»  tlie 
useUss  duplication  of  Ciicults,  equipment, 
and  manpower  In  ndUilion,  a  .•■ingie  or- 
ganization v,i)uld  use  fe'*cr  frequencies  and 
thu.s  l(a\e  rt)<  m  for  txpaii.slon. 

Th'-  continuing  operation  cf  our  c.ibles  Is 
essential  for  rejvsons  of  capacity  and  fcecurity 
But  cable  operating  co^ts  are  much  hlglier 
than  radio.  If  the  rates  are  geaied  to  the 
low-cost  radio,  the  cables  may  go  bankrupt. 
If  rates  are  v^ared  to  cable  cost.*,  the  public 
la'-e.s  Th.e  n^ed  Ls  to  combine  these  two 
sy.sicms  so  that  the  pub.ic  will  enjoy  the 
lowest   feasible  ovei-all  tale 

The  whole  histoiy  of  cable  operation  has 
been  one  of  hi^jh  rates  because  of  hluh  costs 
Con^Kier  for  a  moment  tlie  Government's 
first  cable  messace  In  1866.  when  Maxi- 
milian .set  hiinsilf  up  as  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
President  Johnson  .«ent  Phil  Sheridan  with 
bOWO  troops  to  the  Texas  border.  It  was 
Important  to  let  Europe  know  immediately 
that  he  meant  bti.sinei>s  He  despatched  a 
cable  messa^'e  at  a  50-percent  Govt  rnment 
discount,  or  a  net  cc-t  of  »23.000.  Rates  In 
general  had  to  move  downward;  and  as  they 
did.  hi«-tory  has  prijved  lliat  traffic  moved  up. 
But  still  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  tiie  free  flow 
ut  iniormatlon  and  intelligence  at  either 
$23  000  per  mes.sage  or  at  the  current  rate  of 
30  cents  per  word  between  this  country  and 
Its  neighbors  to  the  south,  which  is  largely 
geared  to  cable  cotits. 

In  order  to  deal  eOecllvely  with  the  fore- 
going problenvs.  I  cannot  overemphasize  that 
our  own  house  must  be  put  In  order  t>efore 
we  go  to  the  next  peace  conference.  The 
very  least  we  should  do  is  to  establish  a  single 
American  international  carrier. 

At  this  point  let's  see  what  practical  re- 
sults we  may  hope  to  attain  by  an  effective 
system  of  International  communications. 
Quite  naturally  we  want  to  promote  our  In- 
ternational trade  and  insure  amicable  and 
r  utually  l>eneflcial  commercial  relations  and 
In  this  way  to  build  our  economic  strength 
and  stability.  Shipping  lanes  must  be  kept 
open  so  that  veiisels  can  ply  between  mar- 
kets hardly  tapped  in  yesteryear.  Radio 
must  move,  hand  in  hand.  We  must  aid  ex- 
panding systems  of  aviation.  The  eaaen- 
tlality  of  a  vast  array  of  radio  communica- 
tions to  an  international  aviation  industry  Is 
all  too  obvious  to  that  Industry  and  to  us  who 
must  find  the  radio  frequencies  to  carry  the 
nece.'sary  hour  to  hour  communications. 
Travelers  by  ship  and  by  air  should  have 
service  back  home  and  to  other  pomta  on 
the  globe  There  must  be  complete  news  and 
informational  services.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  serve  the  needs  of  our  naval  and 
military  forces  Our  diplomats  must  be 
served  In  promoting  effective  and  favorable 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  And  in  con- 
sid  able  measure  international  communica- 
tions must  act  as  an  instrument  at  broad 
political  policy. 
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To  rwwlve  the  problema  and  achieve  the 
practical  ends  we  nnj«t  make  BUre  that  th« 
nest  peace  conference  concerns  Itself  with 
the  principle  of  c:x)ppratlon  among  nations 
and  the  effectuation  of  democratic  principles 
to  grulde  the  priwrtlcal  meana  of  establishing 
and  operating  a  world  communicatlona 
rr^'em 

At  the  outset  I  cannot  overstress  the  Im- 
portance of  removlne;  of  Axis  controls  and 
Influenrea  over  communications  facilities 
outMde  of  their  own  boundaries.  The  United 
-  fltate«  sh' uld  have  no  less  control  than  any 
other  country  over  the  cablea  connectins? 
America  and  the  mainland  of  Europe  Tia  the 
A»5res  The  S-JUth  American  facilities  must 
be  free  to  carry  on  communicatlona  with  the 
world,  and  Axis  controls  and  Influences  mtint 
be  eliminated  It  Is  eisscr.tial  that  control 
over  local  properties  should  be  reatored  to 
local  Rcvemments  and  iheir  own  citizens,  it 
hardly  behooves  the  democracies  to  move  In 
impenalistically  where  the  local  ttovernrnpnts 
or  mteresia  can  do  an  effective  Job.  Our  con- 
aUtent  aim  must  be  the  unfettered  flow  of 
communications.  And  we  ourselves  should 
own  local  foreign  prciperties  only  where  and 
to  the  .xtent  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
guiding  purpose. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  any  worth-while 
world  communications  systam  can  t)e  pro- 
jected, at  least  five  basic  principles  mu.'=t  be 
accepted  by  all  the  nations  at  the  peace  con- 
ference 

The  first  of  these  principles  Is  a  ui  jrm 
rate  for  all  mcs.'-aftes  throughout  the  world 
In  all  directions.  There  shoiild  be  a  uni- 
versal policy  of  nondiscrimination. 

The  second  principle  reinforces  the  Brst 
In  that  these  rates  must  be  low  rates.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  at  this  time  how  low 
thla  rate  should  be  nor  do  I  think  this  Is 
the  proper  time  to  make  such  a  determina- 
tion but  I  do  think  that  our  objective  ought 
to  be  a  rate  of  a  few  cents  per  word  to  any 
gatcwaf  In   the  w  irld 

I  can  hear  the  .'kcptlcs  challenge  the  fca- 
■Iblllty  of  obtaining  either  of  these  objec- 
tives They  will  ask  how  It  la  economically 
feasible  for  countries  to  operate  communi- 
cation systems  at  the  aame  rate  throughout 
the  world  and  at  cheap  rates.  The  whole 
history  of  rate  making  In  communications 
establishes  the  principle  of  Increase  In  flow 
with  decrease  In  cost.  The  British  thtm- 
aelves  have  a  uniform  rate  to  any  point 
within  their  far-flung  empire,  which  is  a 
good  deal  cheaper  than  the  rates  charged  by 
any  carrtera  between  the  United  States  and 
almllar  points. 

Our  forward  looking  postal  administration 
haa  made  the  whole  world  a  alngle  postal 
district  and  letters  flow  throughout  the 
world  for  a  few  cenu.  Yet  their  cost  of 
operation  bears  a  more  direct  relation  to 
distance  than  In  radiotelegraph  where  cost 
does  not  vary  with  distance. 

The  third  principle  to  be  used  as  a  guide 
U  Instantaneous  radio  communications  be- 
tween all  important  areas  on  the  globe. 
Tlie  future  resta  largely  upon  radio.  The 
strain  on  the  principle  may  be  the  shortage 
of  frequencies.  But  radio  is  Jtist  becoming 
of  age  and  its  engineers  already  envisage 
•ome  important  technical  advances. 

FOr  example,  some  engineers  think  that  an 
electronic  conveyor  belt  In  the  equatorial 
■one  woiUd  have  many  advantages  In  over- 
coming certain  undesirable  natural  phenom- 
ena which  are  disturbing  In  other  latitudes, 
and  alODg  other  transmission  paths.  Main 
transmitting  sutlons  might  be  located  in 
Puerto  Rico.  West  Africa,  Egypt.  IndU,  China, 
Guam.  Hawaii,  and  Mexico.  All  important 
world  points  would  key  Into  this  belt  for  the 
instantaneous  transmisalon  and  reception  of 
intelligence,  and  full  International  use  could 
be  made  at  frequencies  which  are  now  use- 
ful only  for  short  range  communication  dur- 
ing particular  hours  of  the  day  or  seasons 
of    the    year.    Thiis    a    message    from    New 


York  to  Sydney  would  be  put  on  the  belt  at 
Puerto  Rico,  automatically  relayed  via  Mex- 
ico, Hawaii  and  Otiam.  where  It  moves  off 
the  belt  and  down  to  Sydney.  In  this  en- 
tire system  relatively  fc*'  frequencies  would 
do  the  work  of  many.  Of  course,  coiulnu- 
ing  International  cooperation  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive engineering  research  Is  essential  a-s 
a  ba.sis  for  this  or  any  comparable  engineer- 
ing plan. 

Howe'.er.  more  Immediate  berefits  can  be 
derived  from  recent  technical  develrpmer.*-; 
which  permit  as  many  as  tw<  Ive  radio  tele- 
graph circuits  to  operate  In  a  channel  whicn 
heretofore  would  accoramodate  only  one 
circuit.  There  are  also  poesibllities  with  re- 
spect to  a  Elngle  side  band  transmL'!slon 
which  cuta  channel  rcqui.ements  In  half 
While  this  m.'iy  8<-und  vfrv  ti-hnical.  the 
fact  remains  that  full  adv.m'aite  of  thf>  e 
technical  development?  canp.l.t  be  r>'al:z*-<l 
without  International  co'p-ritin 

The  fourth  principle  is  the  ebi.ibl:  hnient 
of  uniform  and  low  preas  r:i*es  th:  u^h' ut 
the  world.  To  a  K-'cat  extent,  as  I  ha-.e  al- 
ready Indicated .  this  hi.s  b  m  d^ne  by  the 
British  Einpi.'e.  I  think  it  115  vithily  im- 
portant to  cur  future  p~?*-war  world  that 
the  sarre  system  be  extc-:;d'd  It  Is  id!-  to 
talk  ab'Ut  a  free  press  in  terms  of  a  well- 
informed  Wi.rld  community  whtre  physical 
faculties  are  Inadequate,  or  where  they  are 
throttled  and  controlled  to  serve  selfish  ends, 
or  where  the  cost  of  service  di^couraj;es  less 
than   th«'  optimum  usi-ge 

Finally,  we  must  have  free  ingress  and 
egress  of  information,  and  fi-edLin  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world  to  comn''.uiiU-a*e  with 
each  othPr.  Facilities  slViU^d  be  equally 
available  to  citizens  of  all  n.uioiis  without 
any  form  cf  preference  between  th^-m 

At  this  Juncture  our  concern  must  go  be- 
yond radio,  teiecraph,  and  telephone.  In- 
ternational radio  broadcasting,  and  when  pos- 
sible, International  television  must  coniplere 
this  world-communication  p.cture.  I  have 
not  developed  this  phase  of  the  problem  here 
simply  because  It  Is  a  separate  subject. 
When  these  operations  can  be  set  up.  all 
countries  should  be  encouiacied  to  eif.ibllsh 
comparable  and  reciprocal  arrangements  and 
facilities  in  this  field  Tins  creates',  of  all 
mechanisms  for  mass  coniinuiucation  should 
serve  as  a  migh'ty  force  in  braigini::  about 
mutual  acquaintanceship,  re.'pect.  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  among  peoples 

In  the  field  of  broadcastir.g.  as  lu  all  forms 
of  public  communication,  each  cnuritry 
should  adopt  certain  policies  which,  without 
fettering  the  free  interchange  of  ntws.  In- 
formation, and  educational  malcilal.  w;,u'd 
guard  against  intrusion  Into  purely  domestic 
affairs  and  attacks  upon  niitions.  races,  or 
creeds.  Restraints,  of  course,  should  be  ap- 
plied sparingly;  and  we  shi.uld  rest  aKsu.td 
that  these  restraints  are  amtnigst  tht^e  which 
can  properly  be  termed  "those  Wise  restraints 
which  make  men  free  " 

This  Nation,  and  with  It.  the  world,  missed 
an  opportunity  at  Versailles  In  1919.  Shall 
we  miss  It  again  at  the  next  peace  cuiilerence? 


Th«  Moscow  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

or   UINNKSOTA 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18),  1943 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
Lothrop  Stoddard  on  November  21,  1943, 

which  was  broadcast  over  the  radio.  The 
additSj  had  to  do  with  the  Mcscow  Con- 
ference, and  the  declaiaiioos  issued  as  a 
result  of  that  conference. 

There  b^^ing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fo'lowi: 

Three  weeks  have  passed  since  the  Moscow 
Declarations  were  g.veii  to  the  world.  For 
the  gtneri-.l  public  it  ha^  been  a  sort  of  honey- 
moon peri'd  Hailed  by  pcl.t.tal  leaders  and 
lauded  by  the  press  as  an  epoch-making 
achievement,  tlie  eflect  has  been  to  engender 
an  aiinctejjhere  of  general  po;5ular  cpiimlsm. 
The  avcra^;e  citiz-n  srcms  to  Ixheve  that  the 
buiic  problems  of  both  the  war  and  the  post- 
war feetileriient  have  been  f(  Ived;  that  the 
foundations  of  a  stable,  enduring  peace  have 
already  been  laid. 

To  a  certain  deCTee.  optimism  is  JusMfled 
The  Moscow  Coiiltrenf'e  was  und^iubtedly  a 
succti.?  m  several  respects.  It  sclidiGed  the 
big  three — America.  Britain,  and  Soviet 
Russia — in  their  comnn-m  cie'erminatlon  to 
prosecute  the  war  a^ain'^t  Hitler's  Third 
E".ch  to  a  decisive  c^jnrlu^'^:!.  It  evoi'.ed 
an  agreement  on  certr.in  broad  formulas 
wh.ch  cou  d  serve  as  a  frame  01  reierence 
for  5ub.sequent  actic-n.  Last  but  rot  lea";!, 
It  ad'  pted  the  method  of  coiiiinuous  con- 
sultatMii  by  the  ertnblishment  of  an  Ad- 
visory Comniis.'ion  fcr  the  ?»aidy  and  discus- 
sion of  oiit.standin^  matters.  All  this  con- 
stitutes what  Secreiory  Hull,  in  hi;?  address 
to  Conere. .'-  la-^t  Thursday,  toured  "t'le  foun- 
dation for  cooperative  effort  in  the  post-war 
world." 

To  be  sure  Mr.  Hull  likewise  pointed  out 
that  this  was  only  a  first  step  and  that  a 
vast  deal  remained  to  be  done  before  a  post- 
war w.^rld  of  pe-ice  and  security  C(  uld  be 
attained.  Nevertheless,  the  general  effect  of 
his  addre.'^s  was  to  Infpire  a  decree  of  cpri- 
ml<m  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  at  Icpst, 
Is  not  Ju.-'tifled  by  the  general  world  situa- 
tion Curiously  enough  the  very  loftiness  of 
Mr  Hull's  character  and  reptitation  are  chiefly 
to  blame  for  the  excessive  cptiniism- which 
his  Words  Inspired.  An  old-*ime  liberal,  in 
the  best  sense  cf  that  sijmcwh.it  abused  term, 
he  tend.?  to  believe  that  enunciated  principles 
have  an  almost  mystic  virtue  in  themselves. 
This  def<  ct  of  his  very  qualities  i?  common  to 
ma:;v  Americans.  A  good  Instance  of  this 
amiable  tendency  Is  the  erthusiasm  whTh 
swept  American  public  opinion  two  decades 
aro  at  the  adoption  of  the  Kellogg  Pact, 
oFtenslbly  outlawinc  war.  thouch  a  critical 
minority  realized  from  the  first  that  it  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  In  simMar  fashion  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  wise  atti'ude  Is  to  re- 
gard the  Moscow  Declarations  as- a  hopeful 
and  useful  first  step  toward  better  things. 
But  those  declarations  will  be  of  practical 
efficacv  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
Interpreted.  Implemented,  and  speciflcally 
applied  Ju«t  as  the  soundest  law  is  no  better 
th.m  its  enf'  T'remer.t. 

Wfl!.  our  war-torn  world  Is  sweeping  on- 
wa-d  so  fast  that  the  Moscow  Declarations 
will  have  to  be  Implemented  and  specifically 
applied  very  soon  in  order  to  cope  with  dan- 
gerous situations  which  are  arising  In  sev- 
eral quarters,  notably  in  N.-'.zi -occupied  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  Near  East.  B..th  those  vast 
regions  are  veritable  powder  magazines 
heaped  with  high  explosives.  And  the  deto- 
nating agent  In  every  instance  seems  to  be 
the  ulcerated  nationalism  which  the  war 
itself  has  Intensified. 

Three  Sundays  aero  I  quoted  excerpts  from 
a  remarkable  address  by  Herbert  Hoover 
wherein  that  elder  statesman  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  recognizing  and  construc- 
tively utilizing  the  tremendous  dynamic  -f 
nationality.  Nations,  he  warned,  great  or 
amuil,  are  less  than  ever  "incl.ned   10  sur- 


render their  Independence  or  any  part  of 
their  sovereignty  to  anybody.  That  is  an 
inevitable  reality  from  which  there  Is  no 
escape.  Lasting  peace  will  n^t  be  built  upon 
any  surrender  of  the  Indrp'^ndence  or  sov- 
ereignty of  nations  It  must  be  built  upon 
the  collaboration  of  free  peoples  " 

As  a  general  principle,  that  statement 
prrbably  evokes  the  hearty  acceptance  cf 
nicst  persons.  Yet  see  how  diClcult  is  the 
application  when  two  or  more  nationalisms 
conflict.  First,  let's  take  a  look  at  what  is 
behind  the  Leban'in  crisis,  whose  historical 
}  ackground  I  sketched  for  you  last  Sunday. 
The  Lebanese  and  Syrians  demand  the  Incie- 
lendciice  they  ardently  crave  and  which  h.as 
been  promi.sed  them  over  neariv  20  years  by 
Euccesaive  French  gcvcrnments,  Inrluclin;^ 
the  Pree  PVench  regime  headed  by  Gen. 
Ch  rles  de  Gaulle.  They  want  independence 
now.  they  are  backed  by  a  large  part  of  the 
Moslem  world,  and  If  they  don't  get  it,  there 
may  be  the  devil  to  pay  all  the  way  from 
Morocco  to  India.  That  would  m:ike  it  very 
tough  for  Britain,  who  tells  De  Gaulle  and 
his  Algiers  committee  that  Burh  con.sf  quenccs 
cannot  be  allowed  It  would  be  bad  for  us, 
too.  and  our  diplomats  have  emphatically 
told  the  Committee  tint  we  cinn  i  u-  dt-r- 
stand  how  a  nation  suffering  fmm  Nazi  op- 
prtfisicn  on  its  home  soli  can  Infringe  the 
liberties  of  another  people.  But  De  Gaulle 
and  his  Committee  are  where  they  are  because 
thev  deliberately  cater  to  and  foster  the  war- 
stimulafi'd  nationalism  of  the  French  peo- 
ple who  are  morbidly  touchy  to  anything 
thrx  savors  of  foreien  pressure  and  who  see 
in  SvTla  and  Lebanon,  not  temporary  League 
mandates  but  parts  of  the  French  national 
patrimony  which  must  on  no  account  be 
Tilifiiated  So  General  Catroux.  De  Gaulle's 
representative  in  Beirut,  warn.*;  the  Briti-^h 
to  keep  their  hands  off  And  If  the  British 
should  feel  Impelled  to  take  action  In  order 
to  avoid  disastrous  results  elsewhere.  It  would 
send  De  Gaulle's  stock  up  100  points  at 
home  and  make  him  more  than  e\er  the  na- 
tional hero.  On  the  other  hand,  if  De  Gaulle 
yields,  his  stfKk  might  soon  sink  below  par 
That  is  the  danger  at  a  time  when  patriot. c 
passions  run  so  high  and  are  so  blind  to  the 
l.irger  consequences. 

Now.  let  us  consider  some  c'  the  national- 
istic complications  which  can  be  discerntd 
on  the  EXiropean  Continent.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Insular  Britain,  historic  Europe 
took  no  part  in  the  Moscow  Conference,  a  sad 
commentary  on  its  decline  from  the  greatness 
of  former  days.  Yet.  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Russian  border  live  .some 
350.000.000  human  beings,  divided  into  many 
nationalities  whose  patriotic  fervor  has  been 
made  more  btirnlimly  lnten.se  by  the  very 
ihreat  to  their  survival  which  wrr  and  con- 
quest have  Imposed.  They  demand  that 
wliat  they  consider  their  Inalienable  rights 
to  Ind  pendence  and  national  sovereignty 
■^hall  be  respected  and  safeguard«»d  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  tho.se  national  claims 
overlap  or  conflict,  and  no  peace  settlement, 
however  enlightened  and  altruistic  could 
satisfy  all  of  them.  No  one  can  Justly  quar- 
rel with  the  principle  adopted  at  the  Mos- 
cow Conference  of  adjourning  frontier  ques- 
tions until  after  the  terminaticm  of  hostili- 
ties Also,  an  excellent  method  of  safeguard- 
ing the  Interim  well-being  of  liberat*  d 
peoples  was  adopted  for  Italy,  which  is  to  be 
guided  by  an  Inter-AUled  commission,  In- 
cluding Russia.  Furthermore,  article  2  of 
the  Moscow  Declaration  regarding  Italy  states 
that:  "Freedom  of  speech,  of  religious  wor- 
ship, of  political  belief,  of  press,  and  of  pub- 
lic meeting  shall  be  restored  In  full  measure 
to  the  Italian  people."  Italy's  post-war  fron- 
tiers are  left  for  subsequent  adjudication, 
but  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  Indi- 
vidual Italians  are  assured  today  as  well  as 
in   the  future. 


If  the  principles  aet  forth  In  the  Moscow 
Declaration  on  Italy  were  applied  unquali- 
fiedly to  all  other  peoples  as  these  are  lib- 
erated, most  of  the  dancers  that  now  threaten 
would  be  automatically  eliminated.  Un- 
fortunately, several  European  peoples  today 
have  no  such  confidence  This  la  especially 
true  of  the  belt  of  peoples  which  lie  in  the 
path  of  the  advancing  Russian  armies. 
Finns.  Es'honians.  Latvians.  Lithuanians, 
Poles,  and  Rumanians  are  alike  gripped  with 
feur  le.  t  their  liberation  from  the  tyranny 
thev  now  suffer  under  the  Nazis  will  be  suc- 
ceeeied  by  something  equally  to  be  dreaded 
under  uncontrolled  Rus.'^lan  military  occu- 
pation This  fear  Is  founded  upon  their  pre- 
v.ous  ex;)erlence  under  Riisslen  rule  durlnif 
the  early  years  of  the  present  war.  when 
those  terrilcrlcs  came  into  Russian  pcsses- 
si.  n  under  tlie  bargain  fruck  In  Augtut 
193*  between  Hitler  and  Stalin.  In  every  c:  se 
Rus.sian  occupation  was  then  followed  by 
ma.ss  depctrtat.ons  to  Siberia  or  other  remote 
parts  cf  the  Scviet  Union,  these  deportations 
Including  most  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  and  aggregating  some  2.000,000  per- 
son*-  on  the  aver,  ge,  about  10  percent  of  the 
respective  populations.  Russian  occupation 
Ilk  wl.'e  Involved  the  wholesale  expropriation 
of  private  property  end  the  Imposition  of  the 
Communist  system  In  its  political,  economic, 
and  social  aspects  Furthermore,  the  Rus- 
sian Government  annexed  them  formally  to 
the  Scviet  Union  and  declares  that  their 
status  Is  rot  even  dlscu.s.sible  In  the  eventual 
peace  settlement,  althoufh  neither  Britain 
ncr  the  United  States  have  recognized  those 
annexfitions.  and  ulihouph  our  Government 
mairtPlns  rcEular  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  governments-ln -exile 

The  Moscow  Conference  gave  no  comfort 
to  these  frightened  peoples,  because,  under 
the  general  terms  of  that  agreement,  the 
Russians  have  the  right  to  occupy  those 
regions  with  no  interallied  supervisio  like 
th:it  sppciflcally  provided  for  In  Italy.  Rightly 
or  wiongly  the  conviction  is  general  that 
fresh  deportations  on  an  even  greater  scale 
w<^uld  settle  the  question  long  before  the 
general  pence  settlement  by  destroying  the 
national  lives  of  the  peoples  themselves  It  Is 
easy  to  visuiJize  the  di.saitre  us  consequences 
which  might  arise  if  Ru.ssian  armies  pene- 
true  those  regions  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment German  propaganda  is  losing  no  op- 
p,:rtunity  of  pointing  ou  the  blackest  possi- 
bilities and  seeks  to  mobilize  those  peoples  to 
a  la.-t-ditch  defense.  What  more  likely  that. 
In  despairing  fury,  at  least  considerable  sec- 
tions cf  the  populations  would  oppose  the 
Russians  and  thereby  Invite  even  mere  ter- 
rible reprisals? 

It  seems  to  me  ihat  the  only  way  of  avert- 
ing such  immi.ient  catastn  phes  is  to  apply 
the  Moscow  Declaration  on  Italy  to  all  other 
European  regions  on  their  liberation  from 
Nazi  domination  Bona  fide  interallied 
commissions  should  be  set  up  new.  -and 
guaranties  for  life,  liberty,  and  property 
should  be  established  This  would  In  no  way 
controvert  the  decisions  taken  at  Moscow  to 
adjourn  boundary  settlements  until  after  the 
war  It  would,  however,  safeguard  the  popu- 
lations during  the  Interim  period  and  deprive 
Nazi  propaganda  cf  one  of  Its  most  effective 
arguments. 

If  that  is  not  done,  and  done  speedily,  the 
consequences  are  apt  to  be  very  unfortunate, 
not  only  for  Europe  but  for  our  own  country 
as  well.  We  Washlngtonlans  feel  we  know 
something  about  national  politics,  so  let's  see 
what  would  probably  happen  In  the  United 
States  of  America  In  this  cnuntry  there  are 
estimated  to  be  fuUy  3,000.000  yoters  of  Polish 
birth  or  ancestry,  and  more  than  600.000  of 
the  other  national  origins  I  have  mentioned. 
Nearly  all  of  them  vote  in  pivotal  Northern 
States  They  are  good  Americans,  but  they 
naturally  have  strong  ties  with  their  home- 
lands and  are  deeply  concerned  with  what 


happens  there.  If  what  I  have  sugg^ted 
should  happen,  from  Finland  to  Poland,  does 
anyone  di  ubt  that  most  of  thase  voters  would 
do  their  best  to  punish  the  party  la  power, 
w  vk  against  cordial  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  op(x«e  American  participation  In 
a  Europ<-an  settlement  v.hich  accepted  those 
h.ippming:.?  Those  embittered  and  vengeful 
millions  of  voi-ers  would  be  a  p«jwerful  ad- 
dition to  the  l.«olatl(m!sl  reaction  which  ia 
bound  to  occur  in  America  anyway  after  tha 
wnr  It  would  not  be  necessary  lor  this  re- 
action to  embrace  a  mi.ority  of  the  voter*  to 
acc^mipllsb  lu  negative  purpobe.  If  a  trifle 
muie  than  one-ilurd  uf  the  Senate  bUould  be 
staunchly  Isulatioiusi.  the  performance  of 
1M19  wi>uld  be  repeatid.  when  America  re- 
jected the  Versailles  I'leaty  and  refused  to 
Join  the  League  Lf  Nutions. 

M'  regular  listeners  know  that  1  seldom 
make  preKtictlou.s  en  these  broadcrsts.  Bui  I 
make  one,  here  and  now  "I  predict."  In  the 
best  Drew  Pearson  manner,  that  no  United 
Slates  Senate  will  either  ratify  a  Euro(>ean 
pe-ace  treaty  or  Join  an  international  organi- 
zation which  condones  and  consecrates  the 
extermination  or  mutilation  of  several  Kuro- 
pcaii  nations.  That  Is  something  to  think 
about.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  btate  Department  had  betUr 
consider,  and  consider  quickly,  the  extension 
of  tlie  Moscow  Declaration  on  Italy  to  the 
whole  of  historic  Europe. 


Prophecy  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  cALoromNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSKNTATnTa 

Friday,  Noveviber  19,  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  unanimous  consent  granted  by 
the  House,  I  am  incJudin«  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  some  verses  entitled, 
"Prophecy  for  Peace,"  which  are  so 
exalted  and  majestic  w  to  be  worthy  of 
publication  everywhere. 

These  inspiring  lines  were  written  by 
my  friend,  Jame.s  Patrick  McOcvern,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  bar,  a  captain 
in  the  A.  E.  P.  during  the  First  World 
War,  whose  poem  on  the  war  effort, 
which  appeared  in  the  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  1943,  has  also  appeared  in 
recent  ls.«ues  of  the  American  Legrion 
Mapanne,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
other  patriotic  publications  of  Nation- 
wide circulation. 

That  which  he  now  so  generously  dedi- 
cates to  the  national  welfare  Is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

PKOPHicT  poa  raacc 

Elusive  peace,  so  simple,  yet  blind  lead  blind 
When  power  beuays  Its  duty  to  maniclDd, 
When    gross    ambition    scolTs    at    right    and 

wrong. 
When  mercy  Is  not  truly  wise  and  strong. 

"The  world,"  vowed  Wilson,  "safe  for  de- 
mocracy!" 

Who  heeded  then  his  words  of  prophecy? 

The  League  renounced,  the  boom  and  crash, 
lost   youth. 

Utopias — nil  delusions  maskei  as  truth. 
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What  aiP   we  ju-k.  our  men  row  Gghliiig  tnr 
Wi.ich    wi-    not    fcaiictitifd    by    the    furmcr 

w.ir' 
"It   must   not    liapp«ii   again. "   the   raUli&ns 

crleci. 
But  the  battle  closed,  and  faith  soon  dimmed 

and  died 

Wh.it  aUKUi.s  iii-w  the  stupe  of  war  uarnlled 
WJien  on  the  frt^iit  at  home  aviince  Is  eo  bold 
It  knows  no  rule  to  m;irk  its  grasping  bounds. 
And  even  the  dis'ant  fighting  frtnt  con- 
foui.di. 

Whit  .mildit  r  feels  the  invincible  will  to  win 
Wl^en  here  at  h'  me  are  many  conupi  like  sin. 
Leaders  of  strife,  who  use  the  wnr  to  pry 
Th'ir  profits  nmre  and  more,  while  brave  men 
die' 

Chiefs  of  Indus uy.  whose  first  care  la  their 

giin, 
Callous  to  death  due  to  the  Ill-made  plane; 
Hirelings  In  Government,  lobbyist."  in  hall, 
Pil.tical   yes-men,  gathering   votes,  one   and 

all— 

What  mattert  It  to  such.  If  oppcirtunlty  cffers. 
To  pack  to  overtlowlni?  their  golden  coffers? 
Let  others  flight  the  war.  a  mere  mirage. 
While  piously  they  commit  their  sabotage. 

Another  day  of  trial  will  dawn  and  then 
Will  discord,  guile  and  greed  rule  us  again. 
De.spite  the  blcxxl,  the  suffering,  the  treasure 
Paid  in  the  insatiable  sieve,  world-war's  grim 
measure? 

"Peace  m  our  time"  from  the  last  war  to  this 
Betrayed  our  judgment  by  a  Judas  kiss; 
Again,  unless  we  shun  gold,  pride  and  ease. 
Today  well  fight,  but  tomorrow  we'll  appease. 

It  la  In  hearts  cf  men  that  peace  must  grow; 
The  peace  we  reap  Is  but  the  peace  we  sow. 
Cloased  words,  false  deeds,  though  decked  with 

seal  and  wax, 
Must   mock   their  authors   before   they   turn 

their  backs. 

— James  Patrick  McGorern. 


Hull  Ignores  Ominous  Sign  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

TN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

ASuuday.  Novfmbcr  22  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  1S>,  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  ''  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tho  Record  an  article  by  Con.stantine 
Brown  appeannR  in  the  Washington 
E.ening  Star  of  November  20,  1943. 

There  bung  no  objtction.  the  article 
wa  order«^d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UvLi    Ignores  Ominocs  Sign  in   Eueopk 
I  By  Constantme  Brown » 

The  war  reception  given  by  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  their  forrr.er  colleague  and 
new  the  ve;  v  distinguished  Secretary  of  State 
Hul  was  vtll  earned 

t.:T  many  years  Mr.  Hull  has  been  battling 
for  a  world  m  which  the  wolf  anc'  the  lamb 
•wiud  bee.  ni?  bedfellows. 

At  one  time  he  believed  that  by  breaking 
d.  wn  tar.j:  b;'.rriers  we  cculd  help  the  world 
ttvAprd  tUo  path  of  peace  Tha  failed.  In 
the  year  pri  ceding  the  war  he  attempted  to 
br;.;.;  a"  u;  unlvexsal  pence  by  reciprocal 
ir^de  agreemeuis.     This  scheme  also  failed. 


Now  the  Secretary  believes  that  the  Mos- 
rr;w  protocols  are  the  an.-wer  to  world  peace. 
Being  a  man  who  tiimks  that  deceit  und 
old-fashioned  d.plcmucy  no  longer  have  a 
place  in  a  w<jri..  which  has  suITereu  from  the 
lll.=i  of  the  war  Mr  Hull  n.i'unilly  is  convinced 
that  world  ciiplomacy  now  is  patterned  after 
h\n  own  thcughts — honest  snd  upright,  and 
that  a  given  word  is  a  soU-.nu  b'  iiU  which 
cannot   be  broken. 

THOCELE    BREWS 

S«^  convinced  is  the  Secretary  tn.it  sirife- 
ridden  Europe  has  turned  a  new  pi.ge  and 
for  the  fust  time  in  its  hundreds  of  years  of 
history  will  become  an  e'.ement  ci'  peace  ai.d 
orUtr  In  the  worid  that  he  clo-s.s  over  the 
ominous  indiciitions  which  already  have  be- 
gun to  pour  inl;o  Washington  from  across  the 
Atlantic. 

To  his  mind  the  pacts  sii^ned  in  Moscow 
have  more  than  a  moral  value  They  are.  in 
his  opmicn.  as  binding  as  a  deciiion  of  the 
Supreme  Court, 

Yet  hardly  was  the  ink  on  these  docunun'.s 
dry  that  uncomfortable  reports  began  reach- 
ing the  Capital 

For  Instance.  Izvestia.  the  Moscow  news- 
paper, which  IS  the  sounding  board  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  says  that  a  confederation 
of  smaller  ETuiopean  states  would  be  totally 
unacceptable  to  Mo.^cow  because  it  mi^ht 
assume  the  form  of  a  "cordon  sanltaire" 
ajralnst  Riiasla  and  be  an  important  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis  This,  of  course. 
could  not  be  contradicted  if  the  Nazis  were 
allowed   to  remain  a  strong  military  power 

It  w-as  agree<i  in  Moscow,  however,  that  the 
Allies  wruld  fight  until  the  Germ.ans  sur- 
render unconditionally,  and  step?  have  been 
devised  to  pull  all  the  teeth  out  of  the  moirh 
of  the  Nazi  tiger.  Consequently  there  is 
little  reason  to  fear  that  the  small  nations 
which  have  suffered  so  heavily  at  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  would  become  the  dupes  of 
the  Reich 

It  's  recalled  that  a  confederation  of  the 
smaller  states  particularly  by  those  in  cen- 
tral and  southeastern  Europe,  had  been  advo- 
cated by  Prime  Minister  Churchill  In  one  of 
his  important  speeches  early  this  year  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons.  When  he  talked  about 
the  future  peace  conference,  he  sui?s!e=ted 
that  the  smaller  states  should  be  representetl 
by  one  member  speaking  in  the  name  rif  one 
or  more  grou[)s  of  these  natloi'.s  The  siii:- 
gestion  was  wi-lcomed  In  official  W.tshini;ton 
circles  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  criti- 
cism from  Moscow 

While  William  C  Bullitt  was  Ambassador 
In  P.aris.  he  gave  an  aridre.'-s  urging  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  Confederation.  At  that 
time  Ru.ssia  could  have  interpreted  this  move 
as  an  attempt  to  estatjiish  a  "cordon  sani- 
taire  "  She  w  as  then  on  the  suspect  list  in 
Washington.  London,  and  even  in  Paris. 

HU.SSIA   IS  SAVIOR 

Tvxiay  the  Eiiropeur..'s  look  to  Russia  a.'^  their 
savior  Hence.  Mo.-'cow's  opposition  to  the 
formation  of  a  canfedtraticn  is  interpreted 
in  many  quarters  as  an  indication  that  she 
intent's  to  cobble  up  territories  which  should 
remain  IndepiMident  under  the  demands  of 
International  Justice,  for  which  Mr  Hull  h-is 
be*  n  hghtint;  with  such  a  vit;or 

There  appear  to  be  other  incidents  whii^h 
are  creating  an  uneaj^y  feeling;  amoiiL'  Wash- 
ington observers  For  in.--tance,  Mr  Hull  de- 
clared at  his  first  press  conference  ih.it  tiie 
Free  German;,-  Comm.lttee,  which  had  kiiven 
Washington  snd  London  a  severe  headache, 
had  been  dutanded.  It  appears  that  its  end 
had  been  on  y  an  offhand  premise  not  in- 
corporated  in   written  aijrecment 

According  ';o  those  who  are  privileged  to 
read  translat  ons  of  the  Russian  broadca-rs 
distributed  for  Russian  consumption,  the 
committee  will  remain  as  active  as  hereto- 
fore. 


Everycnc  aarecs  that  Mr  H. ill's  mission  to 
Moscow  has  been  a  .-spectacular  .success.  Bui  — 
and  there  always  seems  to  be  buts  In  diplo- 
matic exchaiige — the  agreements  have  left 
so  much  room  for  personalizi^d  interpreta- 
tion that  it  is  feared  that  their  practical 
aiiplicaiion  will  not  correspond  with  the  spirit 
of  disinterested  ccllMbcralion  which  the  St- 
retary  found  dui.i.s  his  2-week  stay  in  ihe 
Soviet  capital. 


Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
Republic  of  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Noveinbcr  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  November  18).  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.-ent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  teletiram,  which  i  directed  to 
Hon  John  A.  Pateracki,  president  of  the 
General  Pulaski  Memorial  Committee,  on 
the  occa.-ion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Republic  of  Poland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  teleg:i-am 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington.  DC. 

November  20.  1943. 
Hon    John  A    Pateracki. 

Presult'^U.  General  Pulaski  Memorial 
Committee.  New  York  City: 

On  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Reiiublic  (.f  Poland,  and  having  in  mind  the 
va.st  ccmirlbutions  made  by  her  heroic  sons 
in  the  military  and  civilian  activities  of  our 
own  Retjublic,  I  am  confident  that  the  full 
and  complete  restoration  of  Poland  is  the 
aim  and  the  objective  of  the  American  peo- 
ple 

Poland  5.  magnificent  contribution  In  this 
war.  first.  In  delayintj  Hitlers  progress,  and. 
second,  by  her  remaining  in  the  conflict  even 
under  great  difficulties,  deserves  for  the  young 
Republic  cur  lasting  gratitude. 

A  liher.ited  Republic  of  Poland'.s  strength 
and  virilitv  taking  its  place  in  the  family 
of  nations  will  cciitiibute  to  the  security,  the 
advancement,  ai.d  the  well-being  of  the 
world. 

James  M   Me\d. 
L''iifed  States  Sr^iator. 


Post-War  Icternatianal  Relationships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  November  22  dcaialative  day  of 
Thursdau.  November  !«•,  1943 

Mr.  SHIFSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  uuar.imjus  conseni  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
interestm.;  and  informal i\e  article  by 
William  Piiilin  Simms,  published  in  ihe 
Washington  News  ol  November  18.  1C43. 
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The  article  deals  with  the  potential  ma- 
joiities  in  post-war  international  rela- 
tionships. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
fcs  follows: 

AMERICAN    PRECEDENT 

(By  Williiun  Philip  Sinims) 

Apparently,  r.s  far  p.s  anyone  on  Cap  tol 
II;!!  can  rccnll.  Secretary  of  State  Hull's  invi- 
tation appearance  there  today  before  a  J  ilnt 
ses'-lon  of  Congress  constitutes  an  American 
precedent. 

This  unique  mark  of  e?teem  for  a  former 
collefpue  and  ranking  member  of  the  Presl- 
dent's  Cabinet  Is  regarded  by  Republicans 
find  Democrats  alike  a."-  the  minimum  due  the 
American  statesman  to  whom  Russian  aiid 
Br.tiffh  tpokesmen  alike  give  most  of  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  now  historic 
Moscow  Conference 

Uriited  Natioas  officials  here  are  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  cougresbional  gesture 
They  rej  ard  it  as  the  mcwt  conclusive  proof 
yet  that  the  people«are  solidly  behind  Amer- 
ican collaboration  to  maintain  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace 

The  overwhelming  passage  of  the  Fulbright 
and  Connally  resolutions  in  the  House  and 
£  n-.'te  was  convincing  enough,  they  agiee, 
but  the  approval  of  Mr  Hull's  rai-sion  to  Mos- 
cow was  even  more  so  because  of  ita  obvious 
spontaneity 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  shrewdest  envoys 
here  are  cautioning  against  taking  American 
p;irticipation  in  the  post-war  secuiitv  set-up 
for  granted.  "It's  not  yet  In  the  bag,"  ob- 
served one  who  knows  this  country  unusually 
well      Said  he: 

"Unquestionably  both  Congress  and  people 
now  favor  American  participation  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace — even  if  force  is  re- 
quired I  am  convinced  they  are  prepared  to 
tfar  their  full  share  of  the  sacriflues  required 
to  make  a  league  of  nations,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  It.  work  Nevertheless.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  there  is  presen*  what 
I  r  til  a  potential  majority.'  and  a  big  one  at 
that  who  will  turn  Isolationist  unless  the 
forthcoming  peace  Is  Just. 

"The  American  people  are  notoriously  sen- 
timental. They  are  for  the  underdog  Noth- 
ing; riles  them  more  than  to  see  a  big  fellow 
Jump  on  a  little  fellow  They  are  on  the  side 
of  the  weak  as  against  the  strong. 

"That  is  why  all  of  your  resolutions  insist 
on  a  Just  peace  and  specify  that  future  Inter- 
caticnal  collaboration  si. all  be  between  peace- 
loving  natiorus.  Americans  want  nothing  to 
do  with  aggressors  or  those  who  use  their 
feUp<'rior  power  to  enforce  their  will  on  the 
weak 

Mark  my  word,  If,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
American  people,  the  little  countries  of  Eu- 
rope get  a  raw  deal  after  the  war,  they  will 
refuse  to  help  enforce  It.  If  this  or  that 
mighty  nation  arbitrarily  retraces  frontiers 
to  suit  itself,  the  American  people  will  not 
send  their  sons  overseas  to  die  In  defense  of 
them.  If  gross  tnju.stlce  1b  done  to  popula- 
tions as  a  whole.  Americans  will  not  collabo- 
rate with  others  to  make  the  injustices  per- 
manent 

"That  is  why  I  say  there  Is  a  'potential'  ma- 
jority m  America  In  favor  of  Isolation  •  •  • 
if  the  very  same  sentiment  which  now  leads 
them  toward  world  collaboration  to  forestall 
ii^tression  and  maintain  a  Just  peace  would 
stampede  them  In  the  opposite  direction  If 
convinced  the  peace  is  not  Just. 

Here.  In  my  opinion,  Is  to  be  found  the 
tnie  secret  of  Secretary  Hulls  tremendous 
hcid  on  the  American  people.  He  Is  so  gen- 
uinely one  of  them  They  feel  they  can  trust 
him  not  to  sell  the  small  and  the  weak  down 
the  river.  They  are  for  the  Moscow  pacta  be- 
cau^j  he  helped  to  make  them. 


"If  the  rest  of  the  world  really  wants  the 
United  States  In  the  post-war  aet-up  as  badly 
as  they  siy  they  do."  the  diplomatist  con- 
cluded, "they  would  do  well  to  remember  all 
this  at  the  peace  table." 


Our  Fnture  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANX 

or  sotrrH  cAKOLrN* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  Nov^ynber  18).  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  a.';k 
unanimous  con.-tnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Our 
Future  Merchant  Marine"  published  In 
the  Columbia  <S.  O  The  Siate. 

Tliere  beinjT  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

otJK  rtrruKC  UEXCHArrr  marini 

Rising  at  the  suggestion  of  Brltteh  states- 
men thnt  the  United  States  after  the  war 
di.spofce  of  its  present  and  building  merchant 
fl?et,  GEoncE  L.  Radci-ipte.  DcmcKratic  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  declares  In  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine  for  December  that  such  a  policy 
would  risk  our  national  security  and  be  crim- 
inally negligent,  reducing  us  again  to  a  fifth 
rate  merchant  marine  power  The  Senator 
says  we  shall  build  3.C00  merchant  vessels 
this  year  alone 

Opponent.^  of  a  strong  merchant  marine,  he 
says,  may  ofler  two  stock  arguments,  namely, 
that  we  do  not  have  the  trained  mariners  to 
man  the  ships,  and  that  we  cannot  build  and 
maintain  the  shipg  as  cheaply  as  can  other 
nations  due  to  our  higher  wage  scale 

The  Senator  points  out  in  reply  that  we 
should  h'lve  175  000  trained  officers  and  men 
of  tl  merchant  marine  by  mld-1944.  and 
that  we  should  risk  a  serious  unemployment 
problem  by  abandoning  the  ships  at  the 
armistice  He  might  have  added  that  some 
man-of-war's  men  from  the  Navy  might  care 
to  go  into  the  merchant  marine  also 

Admittinc;  we  can  neither  build  nor  oper- 
ate oceangoing  ships  as  cheaply  as  our  com- 
petitors, the  Senate  suegests  continuing 
Government  subsidies  representing  actual 
differences  In  cost  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion, this  plan  having  been  practiced  by 
other  nations  as  well  as  our  own. 

Senator  RADCLim  lists  three  outstanding 
benefits  from  a  dominant  merchant  fleet: 

"1  The  asFUrance  of  ample  facilities  for 
transportlnf  interocean  shipments  of  men 
and  material  quickly  and  safely  In  time  of 
national  emergencies. 

"2.  A  progressively  Increasing  pool  of 
trained  nutrlners  for  combat  vessels  If  and 
when  they  are  needed. 

"3  A  bulwark  of  defense  upon  the  sea,  a 
floating  paisipet  against  aggressors,  a  deter- 
rent to  war" 

He  also  contends,  that  because  of  the  tre- 
mendnu.'  Increase  In  productive  capacity  be- 
cause of  the  war,  we'll  need  the  fleet  In  post- 
war years,  and  to  prevent  post-war  depres- 
sion we  must  maintain  that  production  speed, 
and  must  also  have  International  markets, 
ahlpping  our  products  to  every  port  on  earth. 

"This  last  paragraph.  It  seems  to  us,  holds 
the  criu  of  the  Bltuatlon  and  states  Its 
problem.  We  cannot  operate  empty  ships 
Just  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  war  which, 


Incident^illy,  va  are  now  pledged  to  prevent. 
Bu'  sh-jiping  our  gcxxis  to  every  port  on 
eanh  calls  ^or  more  talk  again. 

Our  same  high  wages  and  resulting  onat 
oi  production  put  American  gooda  In  a  price 
c;iii  gory  which  peoples  of  other  nations  can- 
not meet  in  volume.  American  goods  tn 
foreign  countries  have  been  luxuries,  and 
unless  they  are  put  on  a  much  more  modeat 
scale  In  the  future  will  continue  to  be  lux> 
uiies. 

It  la  definitely  to  be  hcpid  that  we  ahall 
b-  able  to  maintain  a  lante  merchant  marine, 
bu'  thL«  busint-its.  like  any  other  bualneas. 
tra<t  operate  at  a  profit  to  be  maintained. 
That  l»  the  hurdle  to  be  leaped. 


New    Frontier:    The    Pacific    NorHiwcst 


EXTFJ^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OP    CUCOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  22  (legtslative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  IS).  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  editor  of  Collier's  Magazine 
published  an  article  entitled  "New 
Piontier:  The  Pacific  Northwest."  The 
editor  requested  a  number  of  citizens 
from  the  great  Oregon  country  to  com- 
ment upon  the  article.  I  have  a  copy  of 
one  of  the  replies  to  the  request,  from 
Robert  A.  Hudson,  president  of  Hudson- 
EKincan  ii  Co.,  and  it  is  of  such  merit,  and 
is  ."^o  Informative  as  to  the  remarkable 
productive  capacity  of  the  Oregon  coun- 
try, particularly  as  it  pertains  to  the 
production  of  super-excellent  and 
abundant  fruits  and  vegetables,  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  reply 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbccrd. 
a.s  well  as  my  own  comment  on  the 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NovEMRca  10,  IM3. 
Wn.LiAM  L.  Chfnekt, 

Colliers.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D%AM  Ms.  CHi-NCKT:  I  have  your  letter  c( 
the  3d  enclosing  a  rough  flrst  proof  of  a  spe- 
cial article  written  by  Lawrence  Drake  en- 
tltkd  'New  Frontier:   The  Pacific  Northwest." 

Same  was  very  Interesting,  but.  like  all  sim- 
ilar articles  written  about  the  Northwest  ap- 
pearing In  the  large  national  magaxlues,  ex- 
ploits lumber,  water  power,  and,  more  re- 
cently, shipbuilding  as  developed  by  Henry 
Kaiser,  but  falls  entirely  to  give  mention  to 
our  most  Important  and  lasting  reat^urce, 
namely,  our  agricultural  possibilities.  Not 
unlike  Michigan,  Louisiana,  and  other  lumber 
sections  of  the  past,  the  Nortbweat,  at  the  rata 
we  are  cutting  timber,  must  ultimately  bow 
to  the  Inevitable  and  take  our  place  among 
other  lumber  sections  of  the  past.  Water 
power  naturally  Is  In  an  entirely  different 
sphere — the  surface  Is  hardly  louche i  snd 
is  truly  a  natural  and  lasting  resource  aud. 
witli  a  diminishing  oil  supply,  will  be  a  boon 
to  otir  Industry.  We  were  one  of  the  largest 
shipbuilding  communlUea  during  the  last 
war.  In  too  bhort  a  perk>Q  thereafter  the 
shipyards  and  allied  Induatrlea  passed  iato 
obscurity  entirely.  The  post-war  period  cn.y 
will  prove  whether  the  Kaiser  and  other  yiuua 
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will  remain  a  resource  or  pass  Into  history. 
2  think  they  will  pass  Into  history. 

The  resource  never  mentioned  by  writers  in 
connection  with  the  Northwest,  namely,  ag- 
riculture, has  by  far  the  greatest  possibilities 
and  la  permanent.     For  Ulustratlon: 

In  peaches,  we  have  freestone  varieties, 
especially  Elbertas.  which  are  more  palatable 
and  more  In  demand  by  grocers  and  chain 
stores  for  their  private  labels  than  any  other 
canned  peach. 

The  Northwest  is  the  second  producing  sec- 
tion as  far  as  apricots  are  concerned.  Please 
xiote  article  attached. 

Our  pears  have  long  been  conceded  first 
place  and  are  shipped,  canned  and  fresh,  over 
the  entire  United  States  and  exported  all  over 
tlie  world. 

Italian  prunes  speak  for  themselves  and 
are  strictly  a  product  of  the  Northwest.  They 
are  by  far  the  best  canning  prune  and  make 
the  best  prune  butter. 

The  Northwest  produces  more  berries  than 
■ny  other  section  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  practically  half  of  the  canned,  barrelled, 
and  fresh-packed  berries  are  produced  In  the 
Northwest. 

The  Northwest  Is  one  of  the  largest  apple- 
producing  sections  In  the  United  States. 
Hood  River  and  Taklma  apples  are  In  demand 
everywhere. 

Our  corn  Indu.stry  la  growing  by  leaps  and 
bcunds  Already  Arms  such  as  the  Califor- 
nia Packing  Corporation.  Llbby.  Bczeman 
Canning  Co..  Idnho  Canning  Co..  and  many 
other  large  canners  are  located  In  the  North- 
west and  are  shipping  sizable  quantities  over 
the  entire  United  States. 

Peas  grow  wild  on  the  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington coast.  The  largest  pea  cannery  In  the 
world  Is  hx-ated  at  Walla  Walla.  Wash. 
The  Northwest  ranks  among  the  largest  pro- 
ducprs  of  peas  in  the  United  States. 

We  grow  the  finest  string  beans  In  the 
world.  Otir  canneries  ship  to  grocers.  Jobbers, 
and  chain  stores  for  their  top  labels  to  such 
points  as  New  York.  Baltimore.  Alabama,  and 
other  bean-producing  areas  In  the  United 
States, 

Regarding  pumpkin,  such  firms  as  Llbby. 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  and 
many  others  can  their  pumpkin  in  the  North- 
west and  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  freight  rates  permit. 

Green  asparagus  grown  In  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  Is  superior  to  any  produced  In  the 
United  States  and  such  firms  as  Minnesota 
Valley  Canning  Co  .  the  California  Packing 
Corporation.  Llbby,  and  many  others  are 
doubling  their  acreage  each  year. 

Beets,  carrots,  and  onions  are  among  the 
first  vegetables  prixluced  In  the  Northwest. 
The  pack  now  In  these  Items  Is  equal  to  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States. 

The  Northwest  Is  the  only  part  of  the 
United  States  In  which  fl'berta  can  be  pro- 
duced They  are  native  here.  The  produc- 
tion will  exceed  5.000  ton.«  this  year 

With  the  post-war  period  approaching, 
many  changes  will  take  place  In  merchandis- 
Insf  and  among  others,  water  transpjortation 
will  become  the  most  Important.  After  the 
last  World  W.ir— with  the  abundance  of  ships 
avaM.'.ble — water  rates  In  Intt-rcoastal  and 
coastal  trade  finally  settled  down  to  about 
half  the  railroad  rates.  The  railroads  will  be 
In  a  worse  position  after  this  war.  To  take 
care  of  the  trafllc  developed  by  the  war  they 
have  Increased  their  rail  mileage  considerably 
and  have  materially  Increased  their  equip- 
ment. The3^  have  also  been  obliged  to  In- 
crease their  pay  envelopes;  consequently  with 
the  loss  of  tonnr.ge  after  the  war  their  cost 
will  be  so  high  that  they  cannot  reduce  their 
rates  which  will  certainly  handicap  all  plants 
located  off  the  coast  lines  of  the  United 
States.  On  account  of  the  large  quantity  of 
boau  which  will  be  available  after  this  war, 
competition  will  be  keen  and  rates  consid- 
erably lower  than  after  the  last  war.  The 
Northwest  with   Its  wonderful   harbora   will 


benefit  by  the  railroads'  misfortunes  vhich 
means  that  practically  the  entire  coast  line 
of  the  United  States  will  be  reached  by  water 
rates;  thereby  forcing  the  business  to  ccast- 
produclng  States, 

No  other  section  In  the  entire  United  States 
majors  in  so  many  Important  aerlcultur.U 
Items.  The  facts  given  here  cau.se  me  to 
believe  that  agriculture  will  be  our  No.  1 
resource,  and  should  be  mentioned  along 
with  water  power  and  lumber. 
Yours   very   truiy, 

Hudson-Duncan  k  Co'. 

Robert  A.  Hudson,  Prrsidr'it. 


November    12,    19 '.3. 
Mr    William  L.  Cheneky, 

Pubiii/uT,  Coll'ers,  New  York  City. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chenery.  In  respnn>e  to  your 
letter  of  the  3d  Instant  with  which  v.x-  en- 
closed a  first  rough  proof  of  the  article  by 
Mr  Lawrence  Drake  entitled  "New  Fron- 
tier— The  Pacific  Northwest."  I  am  happy  to 
commend  the  article  and  the  timeliness  of  its 
publication. 

The  original  Oregon  country,  which  was  all 
that  area  of  North  America  between  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  summit  of  the  RdCky 
Mountains  north  of  California  (42  ),  ar.cl 
south  of  Alaska  (54  40')  is  an  empire  of 
boundless  resources  of  almost  liniitles-s  vari- 
ety of  products,  Undcubtedly  tliere  are 
matchless  opportunities  there  for  millions  of 
people  if  free  eiiterpri.se  \f  not  destroyed  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  new  dcalif-m. 

For  all  those  who  have  the  spirit  nf  the 
Oregon  pioneers  to  labor  indu.stnr>u-iy  and 
to  practice  the  homely  virtues  of  thr.n.  eeon- 
cmy.  and  honesty  with  Intelligent  direction, 
the  Oregon  country  may  be  the  promised 
land.  But  most  emphatically,  those  ne'er- 
do-wells  who  expect  to  live  as  parasites  on 
the  labo"-  of  others  and  are  ohsesfed  with 
all  the  aslnlnlties  of  new  deallsin  which  Ls 
expressed  In  such  phrases  as  "UTiderpi  i'. - 
ileged"  and  "we  are  entitled  to  "  will  be  Just 
as  Improvident,  Incompetent.  sh:ftle.sa.  and 
disappointed  in  the  Oieijuii  country  uticier 
any  circumstances  as  th.ey  were  before  they 
sponged  their  way  Into  that  area.  Moreover, 
such  people  will  complicate  the  already  aug- 
menting difficulties  of  municipal  gcvernmeiit 
In  that  area  by  the  social  problems  which 
they  create  through  their  lack  of  seli-reiiance 
and  self-control.  If  It  rained  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces  this  afternoon,  some  people  would 
be  in  the  bread  lines  tonight. 

I  hope  you  can  present  this  thought  to  your 
readers:  The  Oregon  country  needs  mau.-- 
tries  with  which  to  refine  lor  human  use 
throughout  the  world.  Its  boundless  rcsouices 
of  the  greatest  variety  and  volume  of  r,i.w 
products  and  that  there  is  room  for  millions 
of  Industrious,  self-reliant,  independent  law- 
abiding  Citizens  of  character  in  the  area; 
but  it  Is  not.  and  never  will  be.  a  haven  foy 
the  idle,  lawless,  shiftless,  Incompetent,  and 
perpetually  dependent,  with  neither  material, 
mental  or  moral  pergonal  resources. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RUFL'S  C    H0LM.\N. 


Relief  of  Sino-Korean  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  November  18).  1943 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 


;he  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
lott(  r  addressed  to  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man. Director  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tion.s  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration, on  behalf  of  the  Korean  people. 

Tliere  beins  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SiNo-KoREAN  Peoples  League, 
Washington.  D.  C,  Soiembir  15.  1943. 
lion.   Herbert  H.   Lehman,   Director  General, 
and  Represent tttiies  of  44  Nations,  United 
Nations    Relief    and    Rehabilitation    Ad- 
muiistratwn,  Atlantic  CHy,  N.  J.: 

Honorable  representatives  of  44  nations: 
The  Smo-Korean  Peoples  League  voices  tlie 
sentiment  of  26.000.000  Koreans,  and  humbly 
subscribes  to  this  memoranda  and  petition 
and  sincerely  pleads  that  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
conference  officials  put  it  on  record  and  give 
It  an  early  consideration  in  the  Interest  and 
spirit  of  an  enduring  world  peace. 

Since  tlie  pronouncement  of  the  historic 
Atlantic  Charter — "lour  freedoms"  and  its 
kindred  war  and  peace  dwilarallons — 26.000- 
000  Kcreaii.s  have  continually  and  persistent- 
ly pled  with  and  begced  the  United  Na- 
tions to  restore  Korea  as  one  of  the  membir 
sovereign  nations  within  the  family  of 
United  Naticns  fighting  our  enemy.  Japan. 

To  date  the  question  of  Korea's  freedom 
and  independence  has  been  evaded  and 
pushed  aside  by  the  powers.  Whether  this 
attitude  is  du.'  to  political  and  military  ex- 
pediency, or  whether  the  tpirlt  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter  and  "four  freedoms"  does  not 
apply  to  Korea  and  other  small  nations  in 
the  Far   East,  we  cannot  quite  understand. 

Nevertheless  this  delay  and  evasion  has 
done  much  harm  and  will  do  greater  damage 
unless  clarified  soon. 

Whatever  the  powers'  reason  and  logic  In 
refu-'-mg  to  recognize  Korea's  strategic  as 
well  as  si-.:nlficai  t  psychological  factors — 
may  we  plead  and  petition  the  United  Na- 
tions Rt^'lief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion to  include  Korea  as  the  forty-fifth 
nation? 

As  a  food-producing  nation.  Korea  has 
much  to  contribute  toward  the  success  of 
U  N  R  R  A  policy  in  the  Far  East.  For  the 
pa^t  generations  rich  rice  and  other  grains 
prr-duced  in  Korea  have  been  shipped  to 
J.ipan  to  feed  millions  of  Japanese.  Post-war 
A-ia  needs  Korea's  contribution  not  only  in 
food  but  its  4. 270-year-old  culture. 

Many  great  statesmen,  political  and  military 
leaders  have  stressed  the  necessity  of  uphold- 
in'i  small  nations  of  Europe:  namely,  Bel- 
gium. H'.'lland,  Denmark,  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  Hungary.  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and 
hosts  of  other  nations,  for  a  permanent  solu- 
tion for  peace — yet  they  have  neglected  to  see 
the  strategic  and  far-reaching  polit.cal  Im- 
plicatlorio  of  Korea  as  a  nation  In  the  Far  East 
to  maintain  peace  in  the  Pacific. 

PERTINENT    FACTOR 

Korea  ha.s  three  times  the  population  of 
Belgium,  and  more  than  "even  times  the  laud 
area: 

Korea  has  two  times  the  population  of  the 
Republic   of   Argentina: 

Korea  has  almost  five  times  the  population 
of  the  Republic  of  Chile  in  South  America; 

K(  rea  has  fuur  times  the  population  and 
twice  the  size  of  land  area  of  Bulgaria  In  the 
Balkans  of  Europe; 

Korea's  population  Is  two  and  a  half  tlme.s 
that  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  it  has  two  and  a 
half  times  the  land  area; 

Korea's   population    Is   seven   times   larger 

than  that  of  Finland:  one  and  one-half  times 

larger  than  that  pf  the  Philippine  Islands;  and 

almost  eleht   times  the  population  of  Nor- 

I    way. 

j       Realistic  diplomats  and  leaders  who  are  In- 

tere.«!ted    m    a    constructive    and    a    workim^ 

,   peace  m  the  world  should  fully  realize  th^i 


i 
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unless  the  26,000  000  Koreans  be  given   the 

lectgintion  of  an  Independent  government, 
the  future  of  Asia  will  be,  as  the  Far  East 
exj.ert  indicated  in  these  prophetic  words: 
"Those  who  wish  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  trend 
cf  future  events  in  Asia  should  not  neglect  to 
study  that  vivid  object  lesson,  Korea." 

We  believe  beyond  any  rca.<;onabIe  doubt 
that  this  petition  Is  a  challenge  to  the  wis- 
dtm  and  the  Integrity  of  tl^e  powers  to  do 
Justice  to  a  nation  whom  the  powers  have 
sold  down  the  river  for  the  sake  of  political 
and  military  expediency. 

If  the  44  representatives  sincerely  do  be- 
lieve In  the  srccess  of  the  U  N  R  R.  A  In 
the  spirit  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  "f'..ur 
freedom^."  and  all  its  peace  declarations,  we 
trust  and  h.ipe  Korea  will  be  granted  the 
r:iv!leee  and  the  right  to  participate  In  the 
U.  N  R.  R.  A.  and  other  Internallrnal  con- 
ierences  to  prove  their  honorable  intention 
for  an  effective,  workable  peace. 

K0F.EA   REMINDS   RESPECTIVE   PCWERS   OF 

VNrULFILlED   OBLIGATIONS 

Aside  from  the  unimpeachable  Interna- 
tional moral  Justice  and  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  factor — the  psychological  warfare 
against  Japan — may  we  frankly  and  truth- 
fully remind  the  respective  powers  to  recon- 
sider their  past  foreign  policy  toward  Korea 
and  fulfill  their  treaty  obligations  to  Korea. 

On  May  22.  1882.  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  first  western  nation,  pledged  to: 
"If  other  powers  deal  unjustly  or  oppressively 
with  either  government,  the  other  will  exert 
Their  good  offices,  en  being  Informed  of  the 
case,  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, thus  showing  their  friendly  feelings." 

Likewise  Great  Britain  on  November  26, 
1883.  pledged  to  help  Korea. 

China  made  similar  treaty  with  Korea  on 
September   11,   1899 

Russia,  on  June  25.  1884.  pledged  her  honor 
that  she  would  come  to  Korea's  aid  when  we 
needed  her. 

Even  Belgium,  on  March  23,  1901,  pledged 
to  use  her  good  offices. 

If  ever  Korea  needed  friendly  help  from 
these  respective  powers,  we  need  It  now  in 
cur  struggle  for  freedom  and  independence. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  between  the?e 
powers  and  Korea  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms," 
we.  With  assurance  and  profound  respect  of 
truth  and  eventual  Internetlcnal  Justice,  do 
humbly  submit  this  memorandum  and  peti- 
tion to  the  U.  N.  R.  R,  A.  for  an  early  consid- 
erati^^n. 

Fvespectfully  submitted. 

KlLSCO  K.  H.\AN, 

Washington  Rcprescntatiie, 
Sino-Korean  Peoples  League. 


Repnblican  Strategy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSYLVANLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Monday,  November  22  '.legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18K  1943  \ 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  . 
the  Record  a  very  able  and  instructive  I 
article  entitled  "Republican  Strategy, "  ' 
by  Walter  L'ppmann,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  cf  last  Saturday. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa<:  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follow^: 

arPtJBLICAN  BTIATICT 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

There  Is  a  widespread  assumption  among 
politicians  that  the  Democrats  are  strong  In 
forelE^n  aflairs  and  the  Republicans  in  d.i- 
mcstic  aflairs.  This  Is.  of  course,  true  in  the 
sense  that  dissat;.<;facticn  with  the  admin- 
istration on  the  home  front  causes  the  v;-ters 
to  turn  from  the  "ins"  to  the  "outs."  But 
responsible  Republican  leaders  who  lock  for- 
ward to  carrying  the  country  in  1944  will  not. 
and  I  think  are  not,  getting  more  comJort 
out  cf  this  notion  than  there  Is  In  It. 

For  It  Is  only  too  evident  that  as  an 
crpanired  party  in  Congress  the  Republicans 
have  nching  that  could  be  described,  even 
chant.ibly,  as  a  coherent,  considered,  and 
intelligible  policy  on  domestic  issues.  V/hat 
is  tlie  Republican  position,  as  set  forth  In 
Congress,  on  the  control  of  infiatlon;  on  how 
to  control  prices,  how  to  control  wages,  on 
what  to  do  about  excess  purchasing  powei  ? 
What  is  the  Republican  position  on  demobili- 
zation; on  how  to  carry  out  reccn.'ersion.  how 
to  dispose  of  war  facilities  and  surpluses,  how 
to  br.dge  the  gap  for  the  demobilized  soldiers 
and  the  discharged  war  workers  between  war 
employment  and  civilian?  What  is  the  Re- 
publican position  on  the  post-war  economic 
transition;  in  respect  to  our  huge  merchant 
marine,  to  our  vast  aviation  Industry,  to  our 
enormously  Increased  industrial  plant,  to  the 
reconstruction  of  currency  for  international 
trade,  to  the  relation  between  exports  ai^d 
tarifls,  cur  creditor  position,  and  our  commer- 
cial ai:d  financial  policies? 

There  are  very  able  Republicans  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  who  have  worked  out  for 
themselves  a  constructive  position  on  some  of 
these  matters.  But  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  party  doctrine  on  them,  I  wish  someone 
woul  .  say  where  it  can  be  found. 

What  can  be  found  In  abundance,  almost 
daily  and  on  i.U  these  matters,  is  denuncia- 
tioia  by  Republicans  of  what  the  admlnistia- 
tion  is  doinf,  about  these  matters.  Many  or 
most  of  the  complaints  may  be  Justified,  and 
certainly  there  Is  no  denying  that  the  ad- 
ministration l*:  vulnerable  In  the  exlremf>. 
But  the  fact  is  thPt  If  the  voters  turned  to 
tlie  Republicans  in  Ccnuress  and  said:  "We 
aeiee  \^;ih  you  and  now  you  take  chaige  and 
do  better,"  the  Republican  Party  hi  Con- 
gress 'vould  have  to  held  about  a  dozf  n 
Mackinac  conferences  before  It  began  to  know 
what  It  does  think  ought  to  be  done.  For 
the  Republican  leqislatois  as  a  body  have 
thus  far  learned  only  .how  to  object  and 
complain. 

This  is  due.  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  so  lung  out  of  powtr  that  they 
hr.ve  almost  foi^utten  the  res-i^ons.bilities 
and  the  burd2ns  of  power  It  Is  no  accident, 
then,  that  the  renewal  of  Republican  lead- 
ership is  taking  place,  not  among  the  coii- 
pressional  Republicans,  but  In  the  States  and 
cities  where  Republicans  are  once  at,ain  fa:~- 
ing  executive  rciporiiibility.  Two  elements 
of  the  party,  which  became  visible  at  Mack- 
inac, are  now  contending  for  m-istery.  They 
pre  the  pre -New  Deal  and  the  pust-New  Deal 
Republicans.  Th<  y  are  also  by  and  large  the 
new  Republican  Govemois  a:^d  the  old  op- 
position Rcpubllcm  Ccngiessmeu  wh  i  Lave 
advanced  by  seniority. 

It  is  often  srid  th.-.t  since  few  cf  the  new 
dealers  ever  had  to  meet  a  pay  roll,  they  do 
not  knew  tl.e  facts  of  life,  it  can  also  be 
said  tRat  since  few  of  the  old-line  RepuMl- 
cans  in  Congress  ever  had  to  admlnibter  a 
city,  a  State,  or  a  Gi^vrrninent  department, 
they  do  not  know  the  rcsponslbilii.cs  of  cf- 
fice  The  new  Republican  Governors  have 
had   to  govern,  and   that  la  why  men   like 


Dewey,  Saltonstall,  Warren  are  much  actorer 

but  muih  mo:e  effertive  criUc."i  of  the  ad- 
ministration than  the  men  who  have  gv.t 
into  the  opposition  habit  of  thinking  th:.i 
\vh.en  you  have  denounced  and  lnve*-:gated 
s<'mcth.ng.  yju  have  proved  your  right  to 
govern. 

One  of  the  things  that  must  Bo!>er  any 
Republican  who  contemplates  the  future  la 
that  a  campaign  of  obstruction  In  Conjreaa 
may  or  may  not  help  to  elect  a  Repubhcan 
President:  but  It  will  surely  present  him  with 
a  horrible  muddle.  Let  ua  auppose.  for 
example,  thai  the  Re;>ubllcanB  in  Coi.gicsa 
prevail.  Because,  quite  rightly,  they  d..=- 
like  the  Treasury  tax  proposals,  they  take  the 
easy  way  and  refuse  to  vote  new  t«.xes  that 
really  discourage  popular  spending.  Because 
they  dislike  6  P.  A.,  ihey  crack  the  pr.ce 
ceilings  Bccau.se  they  object  to  subsldiea. 
they  deprive  the  Government  of  the  meana 
to  keep  the  prices  cf  the  essential  Items  of 
the  cost  of  living  within  the  means  of  masRos 
of  people.  Because  they  find  that  the  New 
Deal  has  appeased  organized  labor  unduly, 
they  di.scredit,  without  putting  anything  in 
Its  place,  the  machinery  by  which  the  ad- 
ministration Is  holding  the  line,  net  firmly 
but  still  by  a  kind  of  elastic  defense. 

Is  this  good  politics  In  the  long  run?  Is 
It  good  politics  for  Bs  long  a  run  aa  1045?  I 
doubt  it  very  much. 

For  while  the  Democrats,  with  or  without 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  their  candidate,  may  lr,se 
votes  by  this  general  agitation  and  a.wault, 
it  would  be  the  victorious  Repub!lcan  candi- 
date and  his  party  who  would  suffer  the  real 
con. "sequences  of  a  break -down  of  the  wartime 
controls.  If  we  are  going  to  suffer  a  serious 
Inflation,  the  chances  are  new  greatly  asalnst 
this  happening  during  Mr.  Rooaevelfa  third 
term.  Even  if  the  German  war  is  over  and 
the  Japanese  approaching  Its  climax,  the  real 
underlying  wartime  controls  at  the  whole- 
sale level  Will  almost  certainly  continue  to  b« 
effective  during  his  term  of  office. 

The  danserous  period  will  come  after  hos- 
tilities end  and.  indeed,  after  the  Initial 
phase  of  the  armistice  and  demobiliJ'ation. 
This  period  cannot  bepln  much  sooner  thaa 
1945  Therefore  It  will  be  In  the  next  admin- 
istration, not  in  this  one,  that  the  dire  ef- 
fects of  an  uncontrolled  war  economy  will 
make  themselves  felt.  It  will  be  not  this 
Pi-esidcnt  but  the  next  President  who  will 
have  to  deal  with  the  real  consequences  ol 
any  break-dcwn  In  the  controls  new 

If  the  Republicans  will  remember  what 
happened  to  Mr.  Hoover,  they  will  realize  how 
dangerous  to  their  own  party  is  their  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  the  wartime  controls, 
Pre.sident  Hoover  was  the  victim  uf  President 
CooUdge's  failure  to  control  the  infiationary 
forces  of  the  twenties.  It  was  Pretidrnt 
Coolldee  who  let  theoi  run  wild  and  escaped 
all  the  bl.imc  for  the  result;  it  was  President 
Hoover  who  eot  th-'  craf^h  that  was  prrpaied 
by  his  predeces.sor  6  failure  to  see  what  was 
happening  and  to  take  pcsitive  measures. 

Now  the  net  effect  cf  the  Repui: hears'  ac- 
tion In  this  Congress  is  to  break  do«n.  d:s- 
courare,  obstruct,  and  raise  up  prrtfuie 
groups  LSainst  the  mnlntenance  of  ccnticl. 
If  they  txpect  to  elect  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, they  are  planting  undtr  hi:n  a  lime 
bomb  with  a  fu."e  *et  to  eiplode  it  Jutt  abcut 
when  he  takes  cfn,.e. 

"Ih.s  Is  not  Lhicwd  politics.  It  is  not  pood 
poliiic=.  And  b-s  the  country  studies  it.  manjr 
men  »hr  yearn  for  a  change  will  wonder 
whe:her  they  dare  to  put  in  power  a  party 
which  d  >es  not  act  &h  if  it  reaUy  thoutht  It 
might  have  to  assume  the  awful  reipon-'i- 
biliiy  of  governing. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

CF  NfW   HAMPSHIIZ 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mond.au.  November  22  Uegislatne  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18>.  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unammou.s  constnt  to  have  in.serted  in 
tht  Record  an  articjp  from  the  Boston 
H^-rald  of  November  21.  1943.  written  by 
B.il  Cunningham,  entitled  "Treaty  That 
Works  AftPi  -War  Need."  This  is  an  able 
r.rtlclo  of  rariicular  interest  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

There  heiiic  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmtcd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tte.*ty  Tri\T  WnnK.-;  Aftfh-War  Nrto-    Mor.rs 
Says  tirNArE  Did  Not  Rt.'Err  Le.aci'E,  Bct 

WhoIC    VERSAILIL.S    PA(T 

I  By  Bill  Cunningham » 
The  H  Jiiorahle  Cordrll  Hull  returnrcl  from 
Woac  w  i{ei:e:Mr.y  crrdittd  with  ha\uu;  .scored 
the  gre.itest  persunal  triumph  of  any  state.s- 
man  of  our  generation  The  details  at  the 
ii^;reenu>n'.3  rt-isch.-d  by  the  represent ntnes  of 
the  United  States,  Ureal  Britan.  and  Russia 
liave  not  beeti  anin^unied  but  tlie  fact  that 
the  th:oe  nations  were  able  speedily,  and  sur- 
Ctssfully.  to  reach  rcmplete  agreeiiunts  was 
fftcuUy  ani:cunotd.  aid  that  mcHiis  that 
these  (^enilenien  wtre  able  to  form  a  team 
cf  throe  powei.'u!  players  who  don  t  wear  the 
e.-.me   polUioal    unifc  im 

Fmdinf  the  cuminon  ticnominr.tor.  vital  to 
C.>cpe:.»-!  'H  m  battle,  und  collaboration  in 
peace  bc:we«»n  imjvrlaiistic  Britain,  rom- 
nuini.s-ic  Ru.-sia  and  a  United  States  cur- 
rently c  nim.lted  by  the  party  in  powtr  to  a 
nebulous  prouram  cf  international  Santa 
Clauilsm.  IS  indeed  a  miraculous  and  un- 
precedented feat  ir  such  can  agree,  they 
can  gc  f-n  from  there 

Mr.  Hulls  hu<ttrnc  rtp.irt  Thu.-'day  to  the 
J  n.t  H.i:s<«s  of  Coi;vi,-s«  included-  in  fact. 
V  rumludea  -»ith  the  glad  news  thai  we  will 
go  on  fr'  a;  there.  His  final  sentence,  de- 
livered ;n  a  rin^-ing  vcice  and  touching  ofT  an 
cation  that  thundered  into  the  microphones. 

■.\»  an  ATiencan  I  am  proud  of  the  breadth 
•  nd  the  h<"igh:  cf  vLiion  and  st«tf«man.=hip 
which  mn-. ed  you  ladies  and  gentlem-n  in 
e.ich  Hoii.»e  of  the  Con»;re«*  to  adopt  by  over- 
whelming nonpartisan  majcrlilcs.  resolu- 
tii'Ps  in  favor  of  our  country  a  participation 
With  other  sovereign  natlona  in  an  efTerttve 
•ystem  of  International  cooperation  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  " 

That  measures,  the  matter  as  it  stands  at 
tie  moment 

It  represents  the  thinking  of  all  men  of 
go.d  will 

But  what  hap{>encd  last  time? 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true,  as  Lord  Byron 
contended,  that  the  t>cst  of  prophets  ol  the 
future  Is  the  past,  but  certainly  the  past 
can  be  examined  In  the  serious  search  for 
ini«itakes  Onlv  25  years  ago  we  won  this 
sam-  victory  They  were  Huns  then,  instead 
cf  N.izts  and  their  leader  was  a  kaiser  Instead 
cf  a  fuehrer  Their  flags  bore  eagles  Instead 
of  swastikas,  but  their  claims  were  the  same. 
•  !'d  their  ambitions  wrere.  too. 

But  we  beat  them  down  then  and  at  ter- 
rible cost  Its  fashionable  now  to  refer  to 
that  war  as  a  dress  rehearsal  to  this  one,  and 
to  say  this  cte  is  bigger  and  much  more  ter- 
rible.    Tliis  one  is  spread  over  more  ground 


and  it  employs  some  new  weapons  and  tpch- 
nlques,  but  the  xery  concentration  of  the 
other  made  it  pcssibly  the  more  terrible  for 
the  men  who  were  in  it 

The  total  casualties  of  the  other  renched 
the  appalling  proportions  of  37.500,000.  of 
which  8.500,000  were  men  slain  in  battle.  In 
Ju.st  one  struggle.  Verdun,  the  Germans  rac- 
rlficed  278.000  soldiers  in  an  effort  to  nam 
less  than  3  miles.  The  French  gave  450  tOO 
lives  to  hold  them  to  that  gain  The  result 
v.eni  Into  the  history  books  as  victory  for 
the  gallant  French  That's  scarcely  typical 
of  the  price  at  which  complete  victory  was 
boui'ht.  but  the  price  was  heavy  De.<=pite  it, 
however.  It  was  botisht  and  tho^c  who  had 
paid  the  pricp  faced  the  le-pcn.Mbility  of 
fitting  the  world  b.Tck  toi^ethor  au;am 

What  happened' 

Where  wiis  the   failure' 

There  probably  aren't  throe  people  reading 
these  words,  barring  practinng  authorities 
or  students  of  history,  who  can  qive  the  de- 
tails of  the  other  fuUiblir.g  ifr)rts  to  find 
peace  You'll  have  ditRculties  flndln-;  any 
simple  and  factual  statements  of  It  in  any 
form  of  writing 

WHAT   WE    WERE   FIGHTING    fOR 

If  you're  the  average  American,  you  ve 
probably  forgotten,  or  maybe  vou  never  knew 
that,  for  uU  the  bitter  struggle,  we  appar- 
ently didn  t  know  what  we  were  fi^htiut;  f,  :• 
last  time  and  couldn't  even  c.ci  together  wnii 
cur  late  allies  upon  the  matter  even  after 
victory  was  in  our  hands  It  may  come  as  a 
shock  to  many  people  to  learn  or  even  to  be 
reminded  that  G:c.\t  Biitani  and  Fiai.^e 
made  one  .«ort  of  peare  with  Gerniar.y  and 
that  we  made  aiiu-her  one  entirely  dw'ferttit 
from   lhei;> 

Many  people  probably  don't  know,  or  n.tve 
forsjottcn,  that  the  fi';htin2;  strpptd  last  tune 
on  November  11.  1918:  that  Germany  si2ned 
the  Versailles  Treaty  on  July  10.  1919;  Gieat 
Britain  signed  It  on  July  31:  Italy.  October  7: 
France,  October  13.  Japan.  October  27,  but 
that  we  never  signed  it  at  all.  and  that  n  t 
until  October  18.  1921.  almost  3  years  alter 
the  last  shot  was  fired,  and  with  Warren 
Harding  President  of  the  United  States,  did 
we  ever  ofBclally  make  pence  with  Germanv. 
and  then  by  an  entirely  .separa'e  agreement 

I've  lately  discussed  this  with  .<-everal  au- 
thorities who  say  it   i.- n  t   impfjitant. 

Up<jn  the  contriiry.  and  in  view  of  wr;at 
ha.s  happened,  and  what  one  day  v.iU  happen 
a^ain.  it  seems  of  tremendous  impcitance 
What  It  says  is  that  we  had  no  definite  pro- 
gram In  that  past  war  be:.ond  ■making  tl-.e 
world  safe  for  democracy  '  The  victory 
caught  us  and  them  so  completely  unpre- 
pared and  so  entirely  without  plan  or  under- 
standing With  our  allies  that  we  dldn  t  know 
what  to  do  with  victory  when  it  came  We 
were  so  utterly  without  understanding  or 
unity  cf  purpose  that  we  couldn't  pi  ce,u 
past  the  pulling  of  the  final  trigger 

Therein  lay  the  maklnits  of  the  war  wc  are 
in.  There's  the  major  mistake  to  be  avoided 
this  time. 

One  of  the  three  living  members  of  the 
"Battalion  of  Death"  who  fought  th.e  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  and  killed  it  in  that  other 
United  States  Senate  is  former  United  States 
Senator  George  H.  Moses,  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  other  two  survivors  are  Jim  Rerd  and 
United  States  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of 
California,  still  a  Member  of  the  upper  House 
but  feeble  of  body  and  dreaming  of  mind. 

INTEKVIEW  WriH  SENATOR    MOSES 

I  recently  made  the  Journey  to  Concord. 
N.  H...  to  ask  the  details  of  those  davs  arid 
that  struggle  from  the  man  who  was  part 
of  it.  Senator  Moses  is  not  in  the  stronitest 
of  health  physically,  but  his  mind  is  as  k  en 
and  as  quick  as  a  steel  trap.  I  found  han 
silting  in  the  big  and  handsome  library  of 
his  spacious  home,  surrounded  by  his  books 


and  the  autographed  portraits  of  the  big  men 
cf  his  time  in  Washington. 

■'I  am  here."  he  said,  "surrounded  by  the 
dead.     And  I  am  dead  w^lth  them." 

But  that  last  was  obviously  an  exaggera- 
tion He  is  so  far  from  dead  that  he  had 
the  radio  tuned  on  the  Dartmouth-Cornell 
football  game,  and  not  even  for  the  purposes 
of  an  mtfrview  would  he  tune  it  off.  From 
there  on  it  wa.s  a  couple  of  hours  of,  "And 
Lloyd  George  said  to  me  that  the  mandate 
covering  Armenia — that's  better.  Mangene 
Jtist  made  5  yards;  he  must  be  a  pretty  good 
boy.  but  damn  if  I  can  see  why  they  dont 
forward  pa.ss  more — now.  where  wa.s  1.' 
Oh.  yes;  the  only  thing  they  wanted  to  sad- 
dle on  to  Ua  was  the  mandate  over  Armenia, 
and  Lloyd  George  himself  said  to  me  that 
Armenia  wils  the  'poor  farm  of  the  world.' ' 

It's  no  intent'on  of  mine  to  try  to  pass 
Judgment  upon  the  League  of  Nations  h^'ht. 
No  Words  of  mine  can  establish  the  intelli- 
gence  (  r  the  vice  versa  of  Woodrow  Wil.-rn, 
I  am  neither  here  trying  to  hoi,':t  the  flag  cf 
former  S-nator  Mcses  nor  to  haul  it  down  m 
case  it  still  flics.  Obviously,  the  elder  states- 
man is  still  true  to  his  convictions.  His  eye? 
still  flashed  with  the  old  battle  fire  as  ':e 
recalled  tha-e  times  and  those  bitter  debates. 
His  voice  took  en  the  old  band-saw  bite  when 
he  referred  to  "the  schoolmaster's  mind  of 
Woodrow  Wilscn  " 

WOl'ID    NOT   CHANCE    HIS    VOTE 

In  answer  to  the  direct  question,  he  said 
he  wouldn't  change  his  vote  today,  that,  in 
fact,  eveiythmg  that  has  happened  has 
proved  that  he  was  right,  that  his  particular 
p.irt  of  tlie  flyht  was  against  the  treaty,  as 
s'lch,  and,  getting  out  of  his  chair  with  sur- 
prising agility,  he  produced  a  bound  copy  of 
the  CcNcnEssioNAL  Record  of  July  1919  and 
showed  me  a  speech  he  delivered  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  July  22  of  that  year, 
that  predicted  ejiactly  another  war  in  case  a 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the 
Versailles  Trea'y  He  called  it  an  "outrageous 
document"  and  predicted  that  the  new  terrl- 
tor;;il  boundar  es  it  set  up,  especially  the 
Polish  Corridor  i.«o!atlng  east  Prussia, 
couldn't  possibly  lead  but  to  more  war 

My  efforts  here  are  only  to  straighten  the 
rec(Td  for  those  who  never  bothered  before 
to  look  at  the  record, 

"What  happened  to  the  last  peace?"  was 
my  cpenln-:^  question  "Why  wasn't  it  rati- 
fied''   What  was  the  fight  really  over?  " 

"The  treaty,  if  that's  what  you  mean, 
wasn't  ratified,"  the  gentleman  fairly  snorted, 
"because  Wordrcw  Wilson  wrote  a  letter  to 
Sfiiator  Hitchcock,  ranking  Democratic 
member  cf  the  senatorial  Committee  en  For- 
eign R  latirns,  ordering  loyal  Democratic 
Senators  rot  to  vote  for  ratification  as  long 
as  It  included  the  so-called  Lodge  resolu- 
tions Th(  re  were  42  of  them.  There  were 
13  of  us.  That  killed  the  required  two-thirds 
majority.  Woodrow  Wilson,  himself,  there- 
fore kept  this  Nation  out  of  the  League  But 
for  hlin,  we'd  be  a  member  of  It  today  ' 

Then  he  untangled  the  story  a  little" more 
carefully  The  historical  chronology  of  it 
was  this; 

On  November  18,  1918,  President  Wilson  an- 
nounced that  he  would  sail  for  France,  as 
stwn  as  Coneress  had  officially  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  part  In  the  discussion  and 
settlement  of  the  main  features  of  the 
treatv  of  peace.  According  to  Moses,  both 
Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing  and  his 
personal  adviser.  Colonel  House,  tried  to  talk 
hnn  out  of  it,  and  he  pulled  down  Lansings 
book.  The  Peace  Negotiations— A  Personal 
Narrative,  from  the  shelf  behind  him  and  read 
several  lines  from  it  to  prove  what  he  said. 
He  said  Colonel  House  also  stated  this  fact 
in  h:s  papers  When  Wilson  went  that 
meant  Prime  Ministers  had  to  go.  It  would 
h.^ve  been  better  if  they'd  sent  represenia- 
t.'.es- 
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But  Wilson  went,  and  the  United  States 
Senate  sat  for  7  months  waiting  to  know 
what  the  peace  terms  would  be.  They  didnt 
know  until  Wilson  returned,  bringing  the 
document  with  him.  'Wilson  had  gone  to  the 
conference  to  insist  upon  a  League  of  Nations. 
According  to  Moses,  that  had  blinded  him 
completely  to  thoughu  of  any  practical 
peace  terms.  Consequently.  Lloyd  -George. 
and  Orlando,  but  Clemenceau  principally, 
sized  him  up  swiftly  and  accurately,  still  ac- 
cording to  Moses,  pave  him  his  Lesjue  of  Na- 
tions to  play  with  off  to  one  side  and  then  sat 
down  to  write  the  treaty,  which  amounted  to 
their  demands  of  reparations  from  Germany. 
Moses  called  it  "a  license  lor  banditry.' 

When  Wilson  brought  It  back,  and  Ihey  got 
a  look  at  It,  be  said.  It  was  "a  most  out- 
rageous document"  conceived  in  vengeance. 
and  "apparently  drawn  without  even  looking 
at  the  map."  With  it.  of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent brought  his  approved  proposal  for  the 
I,eaeue  and  presented  It  as  "the  indispensable 
liiatrumentality  for  carrying  out  the  treaty." 

SENATORS  DECIDED  TO  FIGHT 

After  a  dinner  and  a  profound  discussion 
fit  the  home  of  Hiram  Johnson,  Senators 
Lodge,  Knox.  Johnson,  Moses,  and  the  rest 
decided  to  fight.  Lodge  and  the  others  cen- 
tered their  Are  upon  the  League,  mostly 
the  famed  articles  10  and  15.  which  con- 
cerned territorial  boundaries  and  the  en- 
forcement of  sanctions.  The  technical  ques- 
tions of  whether  the  right  to  order  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  Into  war  would  be 
taken  away  from  Congress  and  given  to  the 
League  and  whether  the  British  Empire 
wouldn't  have  6  votes  to  the  United  States'  1, 
also  came  In  for  heavy  senatorial  shelling. 

Most  of  the  fighting,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
on  the  League.  Mrxses  Is  the  only  man  who 
m.ide  a  full-scale  attack  upon  the  treaty  as  a 
treaty— that  July  22  effort  previously  men- 
tinned — although  the  Pennsylvania  Senator. 
Philander  C  Knox,  delivered  two  addresses 
upon  its  legalistic  aspects,  and  Colorado's 
Stnator  Charles  A.  Thomas,  sjxike  very  briefly 
upon  the  body  of  the  treaty  one  day. 

But  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Senate  was  balk- 
Inst,  which  it  could  because  the  recent  elec- 
tions had  givei  it  a  Republican  majority. 
Wilson  refused  to  accept  any  modifying  reso- 
lutions, ordered  Democrats  to  vote  against 
them,  and  so  ratification  failed  first  on 
November   19. 

WiLvjn  then  sailed  for  Paris  again  and  this 
time  he  had  the  League  of  Nations  incorpo- 
rated Into  the  treaty  a«  Its  No  1  provinon. 
He  returned.  There  was  an.iher  long 
wr.mgle  The  President  decided  to  lake  the 
liktue  to  the  people,  and  he  made  a  series  of 
fpet'ches  acrose  the  country.  It  was  on  this 
tour  that  his  health  broke  In  Kansa",  His 
adnilrers  claiming  that  he  had  been  crucified 
by  "a  little  band  of  willful  men."  his  critics 
maintaining  that  his  stubbornness  and  his 
blizing  anger  had  finally  taken  their  physical 
toll. 

lATOTCATION    IB    lUCrUSED 

Whatever  the  truth,  the  Senate  now  strong- 
ly Republican,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
despite  some  changes  In  Its  body.  Twice  the 
ScJiate  tried  to  ge  peace  declared  by  other 
nitans.  so  our  Army  could  be  officiaJly  dis- 
t,v.  ded,  cur  troops  come  home  from  the 
Rhine,  our  wartime  bans  and  emergency 
tuasurcs  be  dissolved.  Once  they  even  tried 
to  accomplish  this  by  simply  revoking  the 
original  declaration  of  war.  But  President 
WiLson  vetoed  both  efforts. 

It  wasn't  until  he  was  out  of  office  and  his 
successor  was  President  that  we  made  official 
ptace  with  our  enemy,  and  then  it  was  a  eep- 
P'-ate  peace.  France  and  England  had  theirs. 
We  had  ouis.  Thus  it's  on  the  record  that 
we  fought,  and  won,  but  we  couldn't  agree 
pn=t    that   point 

And  so  was  left  the  wide-open  gap  through 
Wrl-ich  war  came  again. 


I  asked  Senator  Moses  If  he  had  any  sug- 
gwtions  for  this  time.  If  he  thotight  there 
were  any  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  past. 

"The  fundamental  that  practically  every- 
body overlooks."  he  said,  "is  that  the  Urn 
thing  you  have  to  do  to  make  a  peace  Is  to 
make  a  treaty.  Then  you  have  to  enforce  it. 
Nobody  can  give  the  answers  on  this  war 
until  the  treaty  Is  seen.  None  of  us  was 
afraid  of  the  League  last  time.  We  could 
get  out  of  that  in  a  years,  but  under  the 
trtaty  we  were  bound  to  that  European  mess 
until  1951  with  a  territorial  hodge  ptxlge  that 
ccu'.dn't  fail  to  lead  to  another  war  and  wiUi 
a  set-up  where  the  British  had  six  votes  to 
our  one.  That  treaty  was  only  a  charter  for 
bund. try  and  we  were  being  obligated  as  an 
enforcing  power. 

DTOBTS    TO    COLLECT 

•Britain  and  France  couldn't  enforce  It. 
They  tried  to  collect  but  the  payments  broke 
down.     Then    came    the    Dawes    plan,    the 

Young  plan,  and  all  the  futile  rest  So  far 
as  this  peace  goes,  you'll  hare  to  wait  and 
see  the  treaty.  Who's  going  to  guarantee  the 
inte'trity  of  the  Balkan  states?  Hi  w  ab^^ut 
Bcssarab;a,  taken  away  from  Russia  last  time 
and  given  to  the  Rumanians?  What  about 
Poland,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  old  Ger- 
man islands  mandated  to  Japan?  You  can't 
simply  sit  here  and  sny.  'What  about  the 
peace?'  until  you  see  what  the  victors  pn  pope 
to  build  pence  upon.  There  must  be  a  world, 
and  we  must  participate  in  it.  but  the  first 
duty  of  all  hands  is  to  weik  out  something 
that  will  work  " 

At  Moscow  we  evidently  started  working 
out  sonif-thing  tliat  will  work.  This  is  defi- 
nitely a  long  step  ahead  of  our  procedures 
last  time,  although  with  the  words  of  that 
veteran  of  the  last  peace  crisis  still  frefh 
in  tlie  ears,  one  couldn't  help  but  note  these 
words  in  the  Hull  address:  "There  were  other 
problems  such,  for  example,  as  questions  re- 
lating to  boundaries,  which  must,  by  their 
very  nature,  be  left  In  abeyance  until  the 
termination  of  hostilities," 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


KON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or   KOTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday .  November  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18),  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Sacri- 
fices to  Communism,"  from  the  Chicago 
American  of  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

BACKincCS    TO   COMMtTMISM 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Moscow  Pact,  which 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  helped  to  write,  was 
being  acclaimed  widely  and  ofBclally  as  a  new 
grant  of  liberty  to  captive  nations  and  as  an 
Infallible  guaranty  of  future  world  peace. 

So  well  accepted  wa^  this  impression  that 
the  United  States  Senate  wrote  a  portion  of 
the  pact  into  the  resolution  recently  adopted 
as  a  prescript  of  American  post-war  policy. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
disquieting,  or  rather  dlsUiUsioning,  develop- 
ments— and  the  speech  made  by  Secretary 
Hull  before  the  two  Houses  ol  Congress  did 


nothing  to  dispel  the  effect*  of  the«e  d*. 

TTlopments 

In  spite  of  anything  that  kfr  Hull  has  ntd. 
It  looks  now  as  If  the  Moacow  Pact  has  inrrvly 
doomed  the  peoples  of  eastern  Europe  to 
Communist  slaTory  when  they  bars  t)*>eu 
"liberated"  from  Nazi  thralldom. 

It  looks  as  If  the  Atlantic  Charter  vaa 
nullified  at  Mt»cow  and  must  either  bs 
abandoned  by  the  democraclea  or  else  l)e  re- 
afflrmcd  and  defended  by  them. 

It  looks  as  If  the  Moscow  Conference  may 
have  fertilized  the  seod.s  of  World  War  No  S 
inste.'xd  of  sowing  seeds  of  International  jus- 
tice and  concord. 

Conscqumtly.  it  lo«ika  as  If  the  BUgust 
Senate  of  the  United  States  may  have  tcted 
uithout  wisdom,  in  its  aeul  for  International- 
ism, by  hastily  approving  the  Moscow  Com- 
pact before  its  Implications  and  Its  defiiuiU 
were  disclosed— even  before  Us  American  co- 
author had  re'urned  to  his  homeland  to  b« 
questioned  as  to  Its  itims. 

Disillusionment  be?nn  on  November  fl  with 
sudden  dl.'cusslon  of  Poland,  for  which  this 
country  obtained  freedom  and  unity  at  the 
end  Of  World  War  No  1  after  centuries  of 
subjection    and   dismemberment. 

Constantme  Oumansky.  the  Soviet  Am- 
b.^s^Hdo^  to  Mexico,  announced  in  a  speech 
at  Mexico  City  that  Ruwia  Intends  to  re- 
trieve and  to  retain  the  territory  that  Stalin 
obtained  by  secret  agreement  with  Hitler  on 
September  28.  1939.  In  the  notorious  fuurtH 
partition  of  Poland. 

Oumansky  spoke,  of  course,  under  Instruc- 
tions  from    the   Kremlin 

Tlie  published  declarations  of  the  Moscow 
Coiifercnoe  contained  no  mention  cf  bound- 
aries or  friedum  of  Poland— no  of  the  post- 
w,ir  s'atus  of  Finland,  of  Latvia,  of  Estonia, 
of  LItlmania.  or  of  Czechoslovakia— but  the 
American  people  had  asrumed  that  all  of 
them  would  be  treated  honorably  In  any 
understanding  sanctioned  by  our  State  De- 
partment 

Immediate  Inquiries  at  Washington  aa  to 
whether  or  not  the  fates  of  these  natluiis 
were  discussed  at  Moscow  went  unanswered. 

Disillu'-ionment  Increaaed  erormcusly 
when  11  Anieiicaii  archbli-hops  and  bl«hops 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  »«s»ion  at 
Wushlnptou,  D  C.  iasued  on  November  13 
an  anal>8l«  of  the  declarations  of  the  Moscow 
Confeience. 

"M.iny  li^nous  men,"  said  these  prelates, 
"have  n.l.<iKivlngs  that  there  may  be  tragic 
compromiises  and  a  fateful  reptwHallotj  of 
•*miid  principles.     •     •     • 

"Some  things  these  documents  Imply  by 
statement  aiid  u»ore  fcl;.;nmcanily  still  bv 
emission  leave  an  uiiefisines*!  In  minds  intent 
on  peace  with  Justice  Uj  all." 

And  the  disillusionment  was  made  com- 
plete by  SecreUiry  Hull  himself  In  two  press 
conferences  preparaujry  to  bU  appeatsnc* 
before  Congress. 

On  November  15  the  Secretary  of  State  met 
with  80  representatives  of  the  press  to  ex- 
plain the  Moscow  Pact. 

He  told  the  correspondents  that  there  had 
been  no  secret  spreements  at  Mnsrow:  he 
assured  them  that  none  of  the  principles  cf 
the  Atlantic  Charier  had  been  compromised; 
and  he  informed  them  that  Uberated  nations 
in  Europe  would  choose  their  o^n  forms  of 
government  in  the  manner  tliat  had  been 
speclflcaiiy  indlcstec'   for  Italy. 

And,  he  said,  there  had  been  no  dlsctisrlon 
of  the  Balkan  nations  or  of  the  Baltic  re- 
publics 

In  view  of  Ambhsandor  Oumsncky's  state- 
ment In  Mexico,  and  of  the*  mis^vlngs  (f 
the  CathoMc  bUhops  It  became  necfSBar^'  for 
Secretary  Hull  to  hold  a  second  press  confer- 
ence on  November  17  to  explain  BW««y  tbs 
doubts   raised   by  his   flrrt   conference. 

Mr  Hull  then  belatedly  reported  that  *^.9 
determination    of    terrltorlai    boundaries    cf 
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Europ.-'an  c  )i.:. tries  liberated  from  the  Gfr- 
iiMn  ;.i.!ie  •*  'U;d  a'*ait  victory  over  the  Nazi 
iijm:o_ 

TT'.'  Ita'.ia.-i  formula  promu'.gated  by  the 
Mi-iCKW  c.>ij:ere:;cc,  Mr  Hull  then  l.irdlly 
acjcnc^^lfd^e  1  ci'  i-s  nut  apply  until  a  lerrl- 
t<jry  li.i.*  t»"e:i  litxriiicd.  and  it  will  m.'t  apply 
Id  tj'.;U".Jary  d:s;,'.;tis 

As  rejx  rted  by  the  New  York  Times : 

"Tht  pruriAlons  wt  uld  be  applUable  to  all 
ll!e;.i*pcl  teirr.ory,  Mr  HiUl  said.  ut  It 
would  have  to  he  known  what  the  liberated 
tf  rrr  r:,  was  " 

And  an  A«sr;ci,-iTed  Press  dispatch  con- 
tiibutrd  thus  li.ither  to  the  general  riisil- 
lu3ii-:nti«-:  • 

"V.'flsMiNOTc  N.  Nc/,  ember  16  -  S  cretary 
Hull*  reiii^r'ia  toUay  ao<:Ut  the  cii-pc*;iion  of 
Luropean  bjui.d.iry  Irsues  left  unansweied 
such  questions  as  the  ultimate  f-tatvis  rf  the 
Baltic  states  of  Estonia.  Latviri.  and  Llth-^ 
irinla.  «3  w*"'.!  as  Fiiiiai.d.  m  relat:;-n  to 
Ku*'ri  ' 

N  tv.  rmlaud  and  Pulaiid  and  Run'.an.a  are 
Cuunrri-s  i:i  e,i.  tern  Europe  with  whu  h 
Er.viet  Ku5>-ia  hns  boundary  di.-putes  to 
wh  rh  the  lr3!;:in  formula  of  s  ■!f-g"ven.m:Mit 
v.i!l  nof  apply  until  the  di&putts  .-re  sett'cd 

As  f  r  I.n'via.  E^^tonla,  and  Lirhuania — 
nltho^?J;^  they  were  made  free  natiois  after 
the  First  World  War  and  are  now  occupied 
by  CJe'hian  tr  h  p-  what  hope  h.ive  they  of 
liberation  under  the  Mu^cow  Pact.' 

N'-i:e  V.  h.itever  !:;r  Stalin  himself  had 
earned,  m  titiis  bef>re  the  M..scc\v  Corfor- 
riice.  tirit  ih  use  ci.'untries  mu.^t  be  regarded 
PS  so  Integrally  a  part  of  S  'Vlet  Russia  that 
libera  .i'M"  i>r  tiiem  c:>nnot  be  disctisscd 

And  iin  Secretary  Hull  confirmed  In  his 
second  iiitss  conference,  this  question  was 
i.dt  di.'iciis'icd  at  the  Mo.-;cow  Conference. 

On  the  oiie  hand.  Secretary  Hull  says  that 
povfrnnv  r.'.al  self-determinaticn  of  the 
litjer.ited  peoples  will  not  be  applied  to  half 
c  f  Pol.ind.  ai.d  to  part  of  Finland,  and  to  all 
tif  the  Baltic  states  until  their  territorial 
future  13  determined 

On  th»  other  liard.  Soviet  Russia  says  that 
qu^stiiin  hss  a're.idy  been  determined — by 
8-i.ie  Ru.s*i»;  ft:id  the  Moscow  Pact  it::elf 
I'ph  'ds   Sn-iet   Russia 

F  r,  as  Secretary  Hull  also  explained  since 
h  s  return.  Interim  tfovernments  after  the 
V  »r  will  be  adniinibtered  in  the  liberated 
c  luntrles  by  whichever  army  occupies  them; 
Btid  th»"  R'^d  Arnw  is  the  only  Allied  army 
that  c.^n  occupy  these  areas  !n  eastern  Europe. 
Mur.-jver.  any  plebiscite  in  any  liberated 
C'unt'.y  will  be  supervised  by  the  army  of 
ctcupation.  so  that  plebiscites  in  the  terri- 
t'^ries  w'.i  e»-  Russia  claims,  even  If  held, 
vculd  be  held  in   the  presence  of  bolshevik 

tUK.tlS 

It  Is  plainly  evid-nt  that  Poland,  Finland 
lithuania.  L:i'vi«k.  Estonia,  probably  Czecho- 
fciovakt.^.  and  maybe  oihers,  have  been  aban- 
dined  to  Russia  by  a  formula  which  says  no 
»?'.f-d"tetm.n.itiun  will  be  extended  to  them 
until  their  territorial  future  Is  determined, 
H!v-e  that  w.:i  be  when  Russia  has  taken 
Bimed  possession  of  them,  and  practically  in- 
c  irporated  their  territory  in  Ru"58ia,  and  says, 
"lake  them  away  if  you  can,"  which  would 
necessarily  mean  another  war. 

The  Wajhington  .'^ptikcsman  of  the  Polish 
Ci  vernment-in-exile  and  other  foreign  repre- 
f-ntHtives  have  been  fully  disillusioned  re- 
p;  rdir?  the  Moscow  Pact. 

No'withstanding  the  Atlantic  Charter,  they 
»i-y.  Sovtei  Rus.Ma  wUl  make  pood  her  tern- 
t.  rial  preleivsions:  In  fact,  they  say.  the  ctw- 
r'ed  torrit.^ries  have  already  been  "incor- 
jKrated"  with  Husjia  In  Soviet  textbooks 

And  certainly  the  "four  freedoms' — free- 
c'om  of  utterance,  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
<*<im  from  want  and  freedom  from  fear — will 
rot  enter  those  territories  when  the  Nazis 
depart  and  the  Red  army  returns 

It  waa  SoTiet  Rusala's  wanton  aggression 
t*^.it  put  Finland  Into  this  war  as  an  accl- 
d  -ntal  and  unwilling  ally  of  Germany. 


It  was  Soviet  Russia  that  first  occupied 
the  Baltic  republic*,  desecrating  their 
churches,  silencing  or  slaying  their  clergy, 
collectivizing  their  farms,  coramunizing  or 
lootin:?  their  Industrie?  executiiii?  thousands 
of  their  "intellectuals"  and  transporting  tens 
of  thcusar.ds  of  victims  to  forced  labor  camps 
In  Russia  or  to  Siberian  exile. 

Under  the  Mo-Kiuw  Pact — -to  purchase  Rus- 
sia'a  promise  to  eng.i^e  in  seme  form  of 
"world  government'"-  ilieae  little  nations  of 
eastern  Europe  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
Mfiucii  of  Russian  bu!shevi.sm — those  same 
republics  most  of  wh.ch  were  supposedly 
ui.der  the  prolectljn  of  the  government  that 
lar.;e;y  crc.ifcd  thtm  th?  government  of  the 
Un.ted  Sta'es. 

Nothii.g  that  Secret;.; y  Hull  s.iid  before 
C^.ngrese  refutes  these  f.vcts. 

So  perhaps  now  a  disillusioned  United 
S'-ite;-  S 'uate  will  want  to  recall,  and  re- 
examine, and  recant,  its  resolution  artlessly 
ana  ig;iurantly  approving  the  Moscow  P.iCt. 
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I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  V.  ROBERTSON 

'  OF    WV     NHXG 

I    IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Muiidau.  November  22  ilecji.slalin'  day  ft 
Thursday.  Somnbcr  ;S>,  1943 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Presidt-nt.  I 
Rsk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  perti- 
nent editorial  from  today's  VVa^hington 
Post  entitled  "Government  Lands." 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fol!ovv>; 

GOVERNMENT    lANDS 

la  traiii^lfiting  the  question  iiito  teims  ci 
real  estate,  the  Byrd  committee  has  given  the 
American  people  their  first  clear  notion  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
come  to  dominate  the  liie  of  the  country.  If 
and  when  present  plans  for  cnndcmnaticns 
nnd  purchases  and  other  acquisitions  are 
completed,  the  committee's  supplementary 
report  says  that  the  Federal  OoVfrnment  will 
'  own  one-fifth  of  the  entire  land  area  of  the 
United  States. 

The    implications    of    this    stateinent     are 
staggering.     Of   course,   a    large    part   of    the 
'    Covernm.ent's   hnldlngs   consi.-ts   of  unculti- 
I    vaied  public  domain,     Nevertheless  this  con- 
I    d:tion   represents  a  curious  inversion  of  the 
i    problem  of  mortmain   in   medieval   Ei  gland. 
1    Then   It   was  a  question  of  whether  all    ilie 
I    lands  in  the  realm  m^ht  not  ultima'cly  pa^3 
I    into  the  hands  of  private  or  ecclo^u'snc  cor- 
I    porations  holding  tiiem  in  perpetual  tenure 
Now,  apparently.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
I    a  large  p.irt  of  cur  population  may  not  ulti- 
mately be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  tenancy 
I    under  a  Government  which  has  alre.idy  be- 
came the  greatest  landlord  In  the  his'.ory  of 
the  world. 
j        However,  it  is  the  State  governments  which 
;    have  been  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  tend- 
eacy.    Tlie  more  land  that  is  taken  iroin  the 
taxable  areas  w.thin  a  State  the  greater  the 
burden   placed  on   the   /emalnmg    taxpayers 
Conceivably   the   burden    might    become    too 
heavy  to  be  borne.    There  is  also  the  question 
of    the   ever-shrinhmg   Jurisdiction    of   State 
governments  within  their  own  borders,  since 
Federal   law   and  Jurisdiction   are   applicable 
on  all  Federal  property      The  property  which 
the  Federal  Government  now  owns  or  pUns 
to  acquire  is.  a.-cordm^  to  the  Byrd  ccmmi:- 


tee.  equivalent  in  area  to  the  Thirteen  Origi- 
nal Slates,  plus  Maine.  Vermont,  Floiida. 
Ohio,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana  In 
many  State?  the  number  of  Federal  adm.m- 
istrative  employees  is  vastly  greater  than  the 
number  of  State  employees  Mr.  Mark  Sulli- 
van the  other  day  gave  us  the  instance  of 
Ohio  where,  he  said,  the  ratio  of  Federal  to 
State  employees  is  mote  than  4',^  tu  1 

Of  course,  a  great  part  of  the  recent  aid 
contemplated  acquisitions  has  s'  me  ct  nnec- 
tion  with  the  war  prcgram  and  does  not  nec- 
essarily im.ply  permanent  Government  pop- 
session.  Nevertlieless.  the  ccmmiltee  fii.ds 
that  the  tendency  toward  excessive  purchases 
of  land  and  real  est^ite  has  been  evident  emce 
1938.  It  recommends  an  immed  ate  liquida- 
tion of  a:l  land  and  real-estate  hold.nps 
"which  are  needed  for  Federal  activiMe;  ' 
It  IS  a  question,  however,  whether  a  sudjf  n 
liquidation  of  these  propertie.=  would  n-t  pip- 
cipitate  a  collapse  of  real-estate  values,  es- 
pecially when  It  is  remembered  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  title  or  leaseholds  to  a  vast 
number  of  office  buildings,  hotels,  theaters, 
laundries,  and  buildings  of  almost  every  ccn- 
ceivnble  character. 

The  problem  is  serious  enough  to  have  been 
m.ide  the  subject  of  a  recent  speecli  by 
Under  Secietary  of  War  Patterson  He  ad- 
mitted that  in  m.my  areas  hardsh'ps  have 
been  worked  on  S.ate  and  local  governments 
but  apparenMy  he  afrrces  with  the  Pcder.il 
Real  E.state  B -ard  that  these  hardsliips  shou)d 
not  be  remedied  by  admiUmt;  Federal  prop- 
erty to  local  tax^ition.  as  ha^:  been  proposed. 
l.'Ut  by  direct  Federal  grant.s  from  the  gen- 
er.il  funds  The  notion  that  property  no 
longer  needed  should  be  cfTcred  to  the  or;ci- 
nal  owners  for  repurchase.  Mr.  Patterson  di> 
inisses  as  utterly  impracticable.  "I  know." 
he  said,  'of  no  error-proof  formula"  con- 
cernir.g  thp  post-war  disposition  of  Govern- 
ment land  Nor  do  we.  and  neither  we  sus- 
pect, does  tiie  Byid  committee  It  is  another 
example  of  how  much  ea.-^ier  it  is  for  gov- 
ernments to  create  great  problems  than  to 
solve   tliem. 


Air  Power  and  America's  Air  Genera 
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EXTENSION  OF  REJ.IARXS 

OF 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mondau.  November  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18),  1943 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-^ent  to  have  publLslied  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  r.  nicst  valu- 
able and  interesting  statement  on  air 
power  and  America's  air  generals,  being 
a  resume  of  a  special  program  arranged 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Public  Af- 
fairs and  the  Los  Angeles  Breakfast  Club. 
The  Government  Printing  OflRcp  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  of  printing  the  state- 
ment will  amount  to  $135 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  a.>  follows: 

AiB  Power  and  America's  Air  Generals 
C^l  Wao.ren  Jefftrson  Davis,  president  of 
the  acad. my  Since  September  1939.  the  acad- 
emy has  opera  red  as  an  educational  ad- 
junct m  the  national  defense  program,  and 
following  the  declaration  of  war.  as  a  clearing 
hLU.se  of  information  In  cooperation  with 
the  War  Department  and  defense  agence.^ 
Fjr  the  du.a.icn,  the  academy  and  the  Lv.a 
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Angeles  Brerkfast  Club  are  affiliated.  This 
year  we  pay  Joint  tribute  to  air  power  and 
America's  atr  generals.  It  Is  a  happy  coinci- 
dence that  as  the  "last  trains"  even  now  are 
departing  from  Berlin  we  over  here  meet  to 
celebrate  the  thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  America's  air  forces.  The  1943  awarda 
will  be  made  by  the  academy's  most  distin- 
guished member,  the  Governor  of  California, 
whose  rise  as  a  national  figure  Is  emphasized 
by  a  feature  article  appearing  In  today's  Issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  to  you  the  Honorable  Earl 
Warren. 

Governor  Waheen.  The  technology  of  war 
advances  rapidly  with  the  discovery  of  each 
new  weapon.  Air  power  Is  a  strategical 
wc.ipon — the  means  by  which  a  nation  exert* 
Us  Will  directly  through  the  air.  The  primary 
function  of  air  power  Is  to  destroy  hostile 
air  forces — to  strike  at  the  enemy  over  long 
distances,  to  take  and  hold  the  skies.  The 
major  lesson  ol  World  War  No.  2  Is  this:  No 
decisive  land  or  sea  operations  are  possible 
without  control  of  the  air  above.  The  battles 
of  the  first  2  years  of  the  war  were  lost  be- 
cause In  every  instance  the  Germans  or  the 
Japanese  held  ahBOlut*  command  of  the  air. 

An  umbrella  of  adequate  air  power  Is  the 
minimal  condition  today  for  surface  warfare 
anywhere  within  striking  distance  of  enemy 
aviation.  The  use  of  American  and  British 
air  power  as  a  primary  independent  weapon 
for  the  destruction  of  enemy  war  production 
and  for  the  defeat  of  Germapy  and  Japan 
resolves  Itself  Into  what  is  known  as  the  "air 
plan."  The  Secretary  of  War  and  our  allied 
atr  leaders  have  stated  that  air  power.  U  used 
in  sufficient  and  continuous  quantity,  unre- 
mitting night  and  day  precision  bombing,  in 
coordination  with  our  Army  and  Navy,  can 
and  will  win  this  war.  It  Is  believed  to  be  a 
proven  fact  that  no  nation  can  win  a  sus- 
tained war  without  first  attaining  a  pre- 
ponderance of  air  power  To  this  extent, 
therefore,  air  power  has  become  a  key  word 
of  our  tota'  war  effort,  and  the  objective  is 
destruction  of  the  enemy  through  third  di- 
mensional warfare 

The  directors  and  members  ol  the  advisory 
board  of  the  academy  have  selected  the  head 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  as  the  recipient  of  our 
1943  Award  of  Merit.  We  feel  It  is  fitting 
that  this  year's  award  of  the  academy  should 
go  to  you.  General  Arnold,  as  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  and  the 
symbol  of  the  part  America's  air  generals 
and  air  power  have  played  In  the  preservation 
of  our  Institutions  and  the  American  way 
of  life. 

The  citation  reads: 

"Gen.  Henry  Harley  Arnold,  command- 
ing general.  United  States  Army  Air  Forces, 
under  whose  able  and  active  leadership  the 
air  power  of  the  United  States  has  reached  an 
unsurpassed  degree  of  combat  efficiency  and 
superb  morale — and  whose  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  our  air  personnel  made  possible  the 
expeditious  selection  of  keymen,  so  Indis- 
pensable to  the  accomplishment  of  the  tre- 
mendoiis  expansion  program  of  our  air  forces. 
and  the  development  of  our  fighting  flyers' 
superb  esprit  de  corps.". 

The  citation  to  General  Doollttle  reads: 

"MaJ.  Gen.  James  Harold  Doollttle,  com- 
manding general,  northwest  African  stra- 
tegical air  forces,  one  of  the  most  scientific 
flyers  In  the  world,  who,  with  the  deadly  ac- 
curacy and  the  striking  power  of  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Forces,  has  written  in  the 
skies  oyer  Tokyo  and  Tunisia  America's  an- 
swer to  the  challenge  of  dictators." 

I  present  to  you.  Brig.  Gen.  William  X. 
Lynd.  commanding  general.  Fourth  Air  Force, 
speaking  as  the  representative  of  General 
Arnold  and  General  Doollttle. 

General  Ltno.  Governor  Warren,  gentle- 
men, that  devotion  to  duty  which  ts  so  char- 
acteristic of  General  Arnold  makes  It  Im- 
possible for  him  to  be  here  this  morning. 


Re  has  asked  that  I  accept  on  his  behalf 
the  1943  Award  of  Merit  from  the  American 
Academy  of  Public  Aflalrs,  and  express  for 
him  hi-  deep  appreciation  of  the  honor  you 
have  bestowed  upon  him  and  tiie  Army  Air 
Forces  as  well  as  regret  for  his  inability  to 
thank  you  personally . 

He  also  desires  to  thank  the  Academy  for 
its  effective  and  continuing  interest  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  the  Los  Angeles  Breakfast 
Club,  whose  gracious  hospitality  enhances 
these  annual  gatherings;  and  the  Aircraft 
War  Production  Council  which  has  contrib- 
uted so  greatly  to  present  deliveries  of  more 
than  7.000  planes  a  month  for  the  war  effort. 

With  this  award  to  General  Arnold  and 
to  the  other  general*  who  have  helped  forge 
the  bnslc  weapon  of  this  conflict,  the  Acad- 
emy has  recognized  the  embodiment  of  that 
fighting  American  spirit  which  has  ttirned 
the  tide  of  global  warfare. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  American 
Air  Forces  under  General  Arnold's  leadership 
were  first  cliallenging  enemy  air  supremacy 
on  world  battle  fronts. 

That  supremacy  is  the  enemy's  no  longer. 
He  w      not  regain  it. 

Wing  to  wing  with  our  allied  airmen,  the 
American  Air  Forces  are  today  persistently 
and  progressively  beating  the  atr  power  of  the 
Axis  nations  down — and  back. 

The  combat  elements  of  the  air  forces 
could  not  do  this  alone;  we  have  accom- 
plished this  meastire  of  success  only  by  the 
aid  of  the  men  and  the  women  of  America 
who  have  given  their  sons  and  their  daugh- 
ters, their  lal)or.  and  their  money,  their  cour- 
age and  their  prayers. 

Nor  would  we  have  overtaken  the  enemy 
so  swiftly  except  for  those  foundations  laid 
by  the  peacetime  vision  and  assistance  of 
such  organizations  as  the  American  Academy 
of  Public  Affairs.  That  knowledge  should 
give  you  deep  satisfaction  as  you  mark  the 
t\    ■\  Oi  the  tide. 

But  let  us  not  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  by  idle  chatter  that  the  war  Is  won. 
We  have  a  long  war  ahead  of  us.  We  have 
Jiist  begun  to  fight. 

One  weak  partner  of  the  Axis  Is  In  collapse. 

Another  shivers  under  a  rising  crescendo  of 
bombs  which  increasingly  destroy  his  cities, 
his  planes,  his  industry,  and  his  morale. 
This  is  prelude.  When  the  real  attack  Is 
unleashed  he  will  have  no  choice. 

But  across  the  Pacific,  the  homeland  of 
our  final,  most  stubtmrn,  and  most  cruel 
enemy  Is  still  largely  unscathed. 

His  march  of  conquest  has  been  halted, 
he  has  been  beaten  repeatedly  in  the  North 
and  the  South  Pacific.  But  he  believes  that 
If  he  fights  long  enough  our  people  will  tire 
of  war.  He  believes  he  will  escape  with  little 
punishment  and  most  of  his  loot — to  strike 
again  when  he  is  ready. 

He  will  not  surrender.  He  must  be  de- 
stroyed. 

But  this  etvemy  does  not  know  \u.  He 
does  not  reckon  with  the  long  arm  of  the 
air  forces  and  the  long  memory  of  the 
American  people. 

It  will  take  time,  but  In  days  to  oome  when 
nations  are  tempted  to  madness,  they  will 
remember  how  the  soldiers  a€  Democracy 
scrawled  their  Initials  in  the  ashes  of  Japan 
where  our  bombers  had  passed. 

In  times  of  need  Providence  has  given  the 
American  people  great  leaders  for  great  tasks. 
This  is  a  time  of  need  and  great  leaders  hare 
emerged.  The  outstanding  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can fighting  forces  U  one  of  thoae  you  have 
chosen  to  honor  today.  Oeneral  Arnold. 

In  our  time  Providence  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  air  forces  "The  fateful  lightning 
of  His  terrible  swift  sword."  Oeneral  Arnold 
wishes  me  to  asstire  you  and  the  American 
people  that  tt  will  not  be  sheathed  until 
dictatorship  shall  have  perlabed  from  the 
•arth. 


Governor  Waiscn.  The  citation  (o  Oaneral 
Cousins  reads: 

"MnJ  Gen.  Ralph  P.  Cousins,  commanding 
general.  Army  ^ir  Forces  West  Coast  Train- 
ing Center  at  Santa  Ana.  under  whose  leader- 
sliip  and  direction  the  training  program  for 
pilots,  navigators,  and  bombardiers  ha*  been 
BO  effectively  advanced  in  our  14  Western 
States,  and  whose  Initiative  and  drivlnf  en- 
ergy have  contributed  so  much  to  the  speed- 
ing up  of  the  almost  Incredible  expansion 
program  of  the  Army  Air  Forces." 

General  Cousins.  Honorable  mention  by 
one's  fellov7  citizens  Is  good  to  hear,  but  I  am 
conscious  that  In  wartime  no  individual 
can  be  praised  for  his  own  merit  and  exer- 
tion alone.  Each  one  of  us  these  days  la 
helped  and  •encouraged  by  a  great  many 
others  working  with  him  in  the  common 
cauge.  Especially  Is  this  true  of  the  senior 
officers  who  have  been  chosen  to  direct  and 
lead  your  armed  forces.  We  are  the  custo- 
dians of  a  power  to  wage  war  which  you 
have  placed  in  our  hands.  When  you  say  to 
us  "Well  done."  we  are  proud — proud  be- 
cause we  may  say  in  response,  "When  you 
praise  us,  you  praise  the  American  people." 

In  the  west  coast  training  center  wa 
know  what  the  people  of  this  country  have 
done  for  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Answering 
our  call  for  air  power,  you  have  sent  us  your 
sons,  brothers,  husbands,  and  sweethearts; 
w  ho  shall  measure  the  courage  and  faith  im- 
plicit in  the  great  reeruitmentf  We  asked 
for  the  young,  the  brave,  the  best.  You 
know  that  they  must  follow  trackless  paths 
and  fight  a  new  kind  of  war.  Tou  did  not 
falter.  You  bore  and  are  bearing  with  good 
heart  your  dlfBctilt  shares.  Among  the 
medals  that  are  never  struck — and  in  the 
silent  ceremony  of  the  fireside  but  majesti- 
cally presented — there  surely  mtut  be  on* 
that  reads.  "To  John  and  Mary  Smith — for 
valor." 

When  your  son  Joins  the  armed  forces, 
you  Indeed  have  Joined  with  him.  Tour  own 
spirit  goes  with  your  Icved  one  Into  battle. 
The  star  beam  stretches  from  your  home  vrtth 
our  Insignia  to  all  our  airdromes  across  this 
world.  This  gentle  web  we  would  not  break 
if  we  could.    We  are  grateful  for  It. 

Army  Air  Forces  leadership  has  given  up 
boasting — well,  almost — we  merely  talk  on 
occasion  of  our  comtwt  crews.  How  they  hsve 
fought  and  are  fighting.  One  of  our  colonel* 
returned  from  duty  In  north  Africa  and  said 
of  these  men  "they  are  Just  automatically 
wonderful";  maybe  he  exaggerated  a  bit, 
thev  are  not  quite  "automatically  wonder- 
ful "  They  had  to  be  trained  firat.  but  let  the 
word  "wonderful"  stand.  They  were  boya 
and  in  the  stem  school  they  became  men. 
That  was  the  aim  of  our  flying  training  com- 
mand. We  are  thankful  to  see  our  purpose 
so  splendidly  fulfilled. 

Now.  this  Is  not  to  say  that  all  our  prob- 
lems are  solved  or  that  we  are  coasting  to 
victory;  we  still  seek  a  substltuta  for  time. 
The  promise  of  air  power  la  to  shorten  this 
war.  to  bring  victory  at  the  earliest  hour. 
More  planes,  more  pilots,  navigators,  bom- 
bardiers, and  gtmners  is  one  answer.  We  are 
stepping  up  the  Intensity  of  our  training  pro- 
gram. That  is  another  answer.  W*  are 
working  harder  everyday  to  Increase  flying 
safety.  That  Is  axlomatle,  Of  eourae,  the 
better  we  train  our  men.  the  qtilcker  they  can 
do  things.  A  week,  a  day,  an  hour,  or 
even  a  minute  saved  can  win  a  battle.  We 
are  working  at  It. 

There  la  one  part  of  air-power  promla*  w* 
have  already  kept.  We  told  you  that  air 
power  would  save  lives.  The  tiatUea  of  Bla- 
marck  Bea.  Tunisia.  Pantellarla.  and  Sicily 
demonstrated  bow  air  power,  rightly  used, 
can  reduce  casualties.  I  know  that  you  bom* 
folks  rejoice  with  us.  Tou  want  no  Amer- 
ican boy  to  bleed  or  die  unnereasarily.  Bow 
many  American  lives  have  been  aavad  oo  tb« 
beaches  of  Blclly  alone,  because  we  rulad  the 
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Bkles  abrvc  that  Island?  Truly,  air  power 
has  bcccn.f  Die  blessed  miser.  It  Is  niggardly 
»ith   American    blf«d. 

It  saves  a  division  here,  a  battleship 
there,  a  Ijindinc;  lurce  on  this  bcsch.  an 
army  In  the  grand  assault.  It  reaches  out 
uuh  a  Jf.;:i)U.s  and  protecting  h.md  ever  all 
linds  u:.d  nil  se.i^ — whenever  our  men  must 
fly  toward  their  sure.  Inevitable  victory 

Governcr  WARar.v.  The  citation  to  General 
Einmon.i   rcrd.s: 

■  Lt  Oev.  Deicw  C  Emmnn.s.  cummimding 
general.  H.iv.aUan  Department  and  Military 
Governor  of  the  Terrlt<TV  of  Kawaii,  under 
whtife  direction  the  eflrctiveness  of  land- 
bii-sfd  bombfrs  w.is  so  ably  demcnstrated  <it 
the  Battle  of  Midway,  and  whose  service  us 
commandmx  general  of  the  Hawaiian  De- 
partment and  Military  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  h.is  been  so  universally  ac- 
claimed " 

General  Emmcns  Is  on  an  undisclosed  mls- 
B.-n  abroad,  but  befrre  leaving  for  London 
C.ilonel  Davis  met  with  him  at  Wa.ehlngton. 
General  Emmona  has  asked  Colonel  Davis  to 
pre.sent  a  message  for  him. 

Colonel  Davis  Air  power  has  been  used  as 
a  hopeful  expression  by  many  of  us  for  some 
years.  Ni  w  events  have  translated  these 
words  Into  reality.  The  United  States  Is 
now  applying  air  power,  as  well  as  land  power 
and  sea  power,  against  our  enemies  wherever 
thev  can  be  found. 

Only  history  wtll  reveal  accurately  the  part 
that  our  air  power  will  play  In  this  war.  but 
It  has  already  done  enough  damage  to  our 
enemies  to  Justify  the  great  confidence  that 
the  American  pul  he  has  in  our  Army  Air 
Forces,  their  leaders,  their  personnel,  and 
their  equipment. 

Genera!  Cousins  Our  mission  in  the  Train- 
ing Command  begins  with  the  training  of 
bombardiers,  navigators,  gunners,  and  pilots. 
Our  real  mission  beyond  that,  however.  Is  and 
has  been  from  the  first  to  mold  men  from 
boys — fighting,  fearless  men,  who  are  eager 
•  nd  ready  for  combat,  yet  men  who  never  lose 
their  instinctive  sense  of  teamwork  and  fair 
play  When  trained  these  men  are  special- 
ists, skilled  to  take  their  places  In  a  close- 
Knit  fighting  team. 

Our  greatest  problem  has  been  to  hnd  a 
•ubstitute  for  time.    •     •     • 

As  a  Nation,  we  had  run  out  of  time  before 
Tcarl  Harbor — but  we  are  catching  up — make 
sure  of  that. 

One  factor— probably  the  most  Impor- 
tant— which  Is  making  it  pi>&sible  for  tis  to 
catch  up  is  the  splendid  quality  of  American 
>ouih  They  are  wonderful  material  The 
true  greatness  of  this  aviation  effort  and  its 
meaning  ha,^  found  Itself  in  the  courage,  in- 
telligence, and  stamina  of  the  young  men 
who  make  ur  our  air  crews  today. 

It  was  no  accident  that  America  had  the 
right  kind  of  youth  when  the  challenge  came. 
Our  young  people  may  have  seemed  a  bit 
carefree  and  Irresponsible,  a  little  too  fun- 
loving,  but  they  p<>saeas  something  eli^e  which 
enables  them  to  become  the  worlds  best  air- 
men In  a  minimum  of  time.  They  are  able 
to  handle  at>out  anything  on  wheels  before 
they  are  In  high  school.  Bolts  aud  budgets 
of  sorts  aje  familiar  to  the  touch  of  an  Amer- 
ican boy.  motors  hold  few  mysteries,  and 
leflexes  are  in  tune  with  mechanical  cadence. 
In  fact,  your  boys  were  probably  tinkering 
wltti  motorcycles  and  Jallopies  when  German 
lad.*  of  their  own  age  were  beliig  Introduced 
to  the  "hell  Hitler." 

With  this  natural  aptitude  around  ma- 
chinery on  the  part  of  oxir  youngsters,  the 
air  forces  went  a  step  further.  The  best  se- 
lection and  classification  system  that  mind 
can  devise  has  been  put  to  work.  Out  of 
many  hours  and  days  of  testing  have  come 
drcislous  to  use  this  lad  as  a  navigator,  this 
one  as  a  bombardier,  and  this  one  as  a  pilot. 
Into   square   holes   have   gone   aquare   pegs. 
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Boys  best  suited  for  Jobs  as  pursuit  pilots 
eventually  have  found  their  way  to  the  con- 
trols of  fishier  planes.  Others  more  adapted 
to  flying  bon-.bers  have  been  spotted  and 
directed  toward  that  qoal  Nlmble-inindcd 
youngsters  who  fvvar.d  muthrmatics  ep.sy  to 
master  have  been  hurrirci  ir.to  na\:gatlon 
studies 

Thcuqh  time  has  been  di.sc-  ura:^ir.gly  short 
nothirig  has  been  .spared  to  make  the;e  boys 
into  superior  flghtinn  men  There  have  been 
no  short  cuts— no  haste,  but  a  great  aeal  of 
hurry.  Throughout  their  tralnir.g  in  pre- 
n  ght.  primary,  basic,  and  udvauccd  the.'^e 
boys  ha\e  frequently  run  from  cla-s  to  claiss!. 
Yet  tiie  long  days  of  exactir.g  work  and  study 
have  only  served  to  alert  their  yctir.g  minds 
and  to  toighen  their  ycunq  bodies. 

In  recent  months  a  prcat  many  of  these 
younsi;  men  have  come  bicrc  I  have  watihed 
a  steady  parade  of  heroes  back  from  ccnitiat 
v.-ho  were  trained  m  my  schno'.s  1  am  proud 
to  say  that  men  who  learned  in  this  training 
command  are  new  fli:htinff  in  every  theater 
of  war  throughout  the  world,  and  that  they 
are  defeating  the  enemy  wherever  they  meet 
him. 

Let  me  cite  for  you  one  example  of  these 
exploits: 

The  other  day  I  welcomed  back  a  man  who 
onl;  recently  was  one  of  my  itviatirn  cadets. 
His  primary.  baMc.  and  advanced  training 
were  all  received  here  in  California  He  was 
among  the  first  of  the  puri^ult  or  fighter  pilots 
to  be  sent  into  action  m  the  South  Pacific  at 
Guadalcanal. 

Now  back  In  the  United  S'ates  after  an 
impressive  number  of  combat  mi.s<ions  he  i.s 
helping  to  prepare  o'hers  for  the  fi^Thting 
ahead  And  I  think  I  am  putting  It  mildly 
when  I  say  that  he  can  draw  upon  experi- 
ences which  would  startle  a  novelli^t  with  a 
lively  imagination. 

O.'  course,  he's  an  ace — with  seven  J.ip 
Zero;  to  his  credit— but  that's  only  the  be- 
ginning, lie  led  a  flight  of  P  38's  which  sank 
a  Japanese  destroyer  with  cannon  fire  He 
pot  another  medal  for  pcli/hing  olT  a  Jap 
freirh'.er  by  skip  bombing  while  flying  in  a 
P  38.  which,  let  me  remind  you.  Is  a  fiiihter 
plane  and  not  a  bomber.  And  he  got  another 
Jap  ship  by  splash  bombini;> 

This  is  how  It  happened  When  he  sighted 
the  Jap  boat  he  had  no  bombs  but  he  did 
have  a  couple  of  '•bellv"  tanks  full  of  hvzh- 
test  gasoline.  So,  with  American  Incenuity. 
he  went  to  work.  He  dropped  tm  se  tanks 
on  the  deck  of  the  Jap  ship  and  then  sprayed 
the  results  with  incendiary  bullets.  s*art'ing 
a  pretty  fair  bonfire,  which  eventually  de- 
stroyed the  boat.  Another  time  he  iirpro- 
vl:>ed  by  using  a  P-39  as  a  dive  bomber,  dn  p- 
plng  depth  charges  on  the  Japs  at  Guadal- 
canal to  root  them  out  of  their  fox  hale^  aiid 
permit  our  Infantry  to  advance. 

"Vou  can't  equal  that  American  combinii- 
tion  of  skill  and  imagination.  I  could  tell 
ycu  mere  about  this  alumnus  of  the  west 
coast  training  center,  Capt.  Thomas  G  Lan- 
phler.  Jr..  and  there  are  many,  many  others 

I  urge  you  to  read  and  rejoice  over  the  vic- 
tories of  men  in  the  armies  of  our  Nation — 
of  our  allies — but  I  al.so  urge  you  to  remem- 
ber that  careful  planning  for  thoee  vlctorie.-i. 
the  aJmc^st  unbelievable  patience  and  care  m 
the  preparation  for  those  victories,  the  amaz- 
ing production  for  those  victories  are  behind 
every  yard  gained  and  every  enemy  plane 
destroyed. 

I  Bay  that  America  means  many  things. 
Among  them  I  would  say  that  It  means  an 
infinite  capacity  for  success. 

God  Willing,  we  will  succeed.  We  dare  not 
fail. 

Colonel  Davis.  To  the  formal  expressions 
on  the  part  of  our  board  of  directors  and 
advisory  board  of  the  academy.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  personal  feeling  of  pleasure  and 


pride  that  the  rcneral.s  we  honor  today  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  of  headlnf;  our 
air  forces  in  thi'  preient  emergrncy  and  lead- 
ing us  to  victory.  They  are  typical  of  the 
cfRcers  whose  convictions,  courage,  and  driv- 
ing force  in  the  formative  years  after  the 
birih  of  aviation  have  brought  our  air  fcrces 
to  the  pre.scn*  highly  developed  effici.'ncy  a.=i 
a  figh'ing  force.  These  officers — high-rank- 
ing cfScers  in  charge  of  our  Army  Air  Forces 
today — wrre  the  lieutenants  and  majur.s — 
young  gradUHtes  of  Wfst  Point  during  th'^ 
last  World  V/ar — who  looked  beyond  the 
early  types  of  airplanes  and  saw  the  improved 
long-range  bombers,  fighters,  and  training,' 
planes  no-,v  in  u.'^e  and  tho.'-e  to  come  in  the 
future  with  circiimglobular  warfare.  That 
seems  only  yesterday,  and  we  are  already  in 
that  glorious  tomorrow  when  the  dreams  of 
yesterday  have  been  translated  into  the  liv- 
ing realities  of  today.  Tliey  are  the  men 
who  fousht  to  give  this  Nation  air  power; 
what  air  strength  we  have  in  this  conflict 
we  owe  to  them  and  to  a  score  or  more  of 
other  air  g-'iierals.  They  are  the  men  best 
qualified  to  lead  us  to  victory. 

I  can  only  add.  God  bless  you.  gcntlemrn, 
and  give  you  the  strength  to  carry  through. 
You  have  the  support  of  millions  now  m 
addition  to  your  own  splendid  convictions 
and  courage. 


Public  Health  Address  of  Dr.  Felix  J. 
Underwood,  of  Mississippi,  President- 
elect of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tnvsdaij.  November  23.  1943 

Mr  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi.ssion  m ranted  me  to  extend  my  rc- 
mark.s  In  I  lie  Record.  I  am  inserting  the 
addres.s  of  Dr.  Felix  J.  Underwocd,  of 
Mi.s.si.s.sippi.  delivered  before  the  scventy- 
.second  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  A.';.'<ociation  in  New  Yoik 
City  on  October  12-14,  1943. 

Dr.  Underwood  is  not  only  the  out- 
standing public-health  leader  in  Amer- 
ica, but  he  is  president-elect  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association, 
which  is  the  largest  organization  of  it.s 
kind  on  earth,  comprising  the  United 
States,  Canada.  Mexico,  and  Cuba:  and 
it  seoms  now  that  Central  and  South 
America  will  soon  be  included. 

Thirty-five  representatives  of  the  Cen- 
tral rnd  South  American  countries  at- 
tended this  .seventy-second  annual  meet- 
ing, and  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by 
them  indicates  that  they,  too,  will  soon 
join  m  thi.s  onward  march  of  modern 
progress  for  the  protection  and  conserva- 
tion of  tht  h.'aith  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Underwood's  address  follows: 

Measured  by  individual  and  collective 
health  of  uur  pet  pie.  we.  rs  public  health 
workers,  can  derive  satisfaction  from  our  view 
of  the  attainments  which  have  led  up  to  the 
present  state  of  efTlciencv  in  cur  field  As  we 
make  .--eady  ^o  tackle  further  and  more  difO- 
cult  problems,  we  gain  a  new  enthusiasm 
from  obstacles  already  overcome.     A  review 
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of  public  health  progress  and  developments 
at  each  annual  meeting,  serving  as  It  docs  as 
a  tonic  and  a  stimulus  to  further  achieve- 
ment, has  become  traditional.  However,  the 
urgency  of  the  conference  this  year  suggests 
that  we  emit  this  time-honored  reflection  In 
the  Interest  of  Jiore  pressing  con.<=!der»ticns. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  public 
health  has  gone  far  In  protecting  troc'p=  and 
civilians  alike  frcm  disease.  MjiisUies  de- 
veloped during  peacetime  and  waitime  have 
been  put  to  work  on  every  front  with  the 
ri  ull  that  few  serious  epidemics  have  oc- 
curred The  health  status  of  the  Americ.n 
pecple  has  been  comparaliveiy  gc.d.  This 
contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  the  war 
effort  and  to  ultimate  victory  Is  recognized. 

Now  thai  we  are  beginning  to  turn  cur 
eyes  to  the  winning  of  the  peace.  It  beconits 
no  less  Important  that  we  have  a  strong, 
phyi-ically  fit  population.  Civilization  will 
have  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  more  enduring  basis. 
And.  public  health  will  be  a  vital  factor  in 
attaining  this  goal.  Already  It  Is  one  of  the 
principal  subjects  of  discussions  and  ccn- 
Eideratlons  of  post-war  planning  by  medical 
and  public  health  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try 

As  distances  evaporate,  we  suddenly  find 
ourselves  one  large  neighborhood  or  com- 
munity in  which  there  can  be  no  absolute  or 
la.-^'ing  eecurlty  for  any  one  group  unless 
fuch  security  be  provided  for  all.  Particu- 
larly la  til  is  true  with  regard  to  health  secur- 
ity Many  diseases  which  seem  remote  be- 
cause of  our  excellent  public-health  struc- 
ture, which  It  haa  taken  more  than  70  years  to 
build,  still  present  a  problem  In  other  areas 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  benefit  of 
years  of  health  experience  Transmission  of 
the.'e  diseases  to  the  unaffected  populations 
prows  increasingly  apparent.  The  speed  of 
air  travel  from  every  section  of  the  globe  will 
make  it  difficult  to  always  detect  disease  car- 
riers. Likewise,  the  dislocation  of  popula- 
tions presents  problems  of  tuberculosis 
control,  dysentery,  malaria,  and  others  unless 
health  measures  for  control  are  adequate. 
Potentially  dangerous  conditions  which  might 
establish  new  disease  problems  In  this  coun- 
try or  aggravate  old  ones  loom  on  the  public- 
health  horlaon  at  this  time  and  present  a 
ma?e  of  new  and  complex  problems  for  solu- 
tion. Whatever  Ingenuity  and  resourceful- 
ness may  be  necessary  to  untangle  these  prob- 
lems, public-health  forces  In  this  country 
as  well  as  In  other  countries  can  be  counted 
upon  to  apply  Public-health  workers  have 
nevsr  shied  away  from  hard  and  difficult 
tasks  and  they  wUl  not  do  so  now  when  bo 
much  depends  upon  Individual  and  collective 
efforts. 

These  goals  which  we  are  setting  call  for  a 
public  health  organization  of  the  most  effi- 
cient character.  Planning  is  already  under 
way.  Urgency  of  Immediate  needs  must  not 
be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  plans  for  the 
future  Our  public-health  plans  for  the 
future — that  la  after  the  war — are  being  laid 
now,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  shortages 
of  public  health  and  medical  personnel  taken 
up  by  the  armed  forces  and  war  Industries. 
I'm  thinking  particularly  of  diseases  that 
may  be  brought  home  from  the  battlefields 
of  the  world,  especially  tropical  diseases  such 
as  varloxis  forms  of  malaria  and  the  dysen- 
teries, because  until  recently,  medical  science 
had  been  unable  to  cope  successfully  with 
these  diseases  Efforts  of  all  public-health 
workers  must  be  combined  with  sound.  In- 
telligent thinking  and  action.  Make  no  mis- 
take, there  Is  a  tremendoxis  Job  ahead.  If  It 
la  well  executed,  there  will  b«  few  Idle 
moments  on  anyone's  hands. 

It  Is  believed  necessary  to  consider  first  our 
doorstep  problems  This  word  "doorstep"  Is 
preferred  to  home  front  because  we  certainly 
must  remove  whatever  Is  on  our  own  door- 
step before  we  can  travel  beyond. 


Doorstip  dheasea  that  pre&ent  a  serious 
threat  to  public  health  and  will  respond  to 
a  sound  program  of  control  are  the  deficiency 
diseases,  malaria,  gastrointestinal  ailments, 
typhoid  fever,  various  Infectious  diseases, 
and  problems  of  rehabilitation  arlslug  out 
of  the  war.  We  must  catch  up  with  the 
work  which  was  already  pending  before  this 
crisis — anu  some  of  it  has  been  pending  fur 
60  years.  To  tolerate  the  existence  of  wholly 
preventable  diseases  In  our  midst  (typhoid 
fever,  as  an  example)  is  disgraceful.  We  can 
and  must  ehrainale  these  conditions  respon- 
sible lor  lowering  the  physical  and  economic 
status  of  our  people.  This  is  our  first  mis- 
sion as  public-health  workers. 

Personal  application  and  appreciation  of 
public  health  is  an  essential  doorstep  prob- 
lem. Absorption  of  the  great  public-health 
truths  because  of  association  with  public 
health  has  not  worked  Some  guidance  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Too  few  of  the  health  departments  of  the 
country  are  following  the  notable  example 
of  efficient  industrial  organii^atious  and 
others  in  keeping  employee  health  recu.ds. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  organization  and 
the  individual,  is  It  not  a  gtx)d  thing''  We 
cannot  hope  for  the  most  effective  results 
In  our  health  teachings  until  such  time  as 
public-health  workeij  personally  apply  the 
protective  measures  they  advoca'ue  The  fact 
that  great  numbers  are  not  now  doing  so 
would  Indicate  a  need  real  and  undent 
There  has  been  a  trem.endous  turn-over  in 
personnel  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
a  fertile  field  provided  for  educating  a  large 
number  of  pecple. 

Many  of  these  new  workers  have  had  their 
first  glimpse  into  the  worklnga  of  public 
health  The  requirements  for  a  health 
check-up  periodically  must  be  set  forth. 
Human  nattire  being  what  It  is.  some  prod- 
ding is  often  necessary  among  the  best  of 
us  TTiis  should,  therefore,  be  the  respousi- 
blllty  of  the  organization.  Essential  records 
should  be  kept  for  the  purpose  ol  liiforming 
Individuals  of  such  things  as  needed  Immun- 
izations, chest  X-rays,  laboratory  teats,  pe- 
riodic physical  check-ups.  dental  certificates, 
and  so  on.  Once  such  a  routine  la  estab- 
lished, the  employee  will  discover  the  se- 
curity and  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
eliminating  preventable  disease  worries  and 
physical  lncap>acitles.  Active  tuberculosis  In 
a  health  department  spreads  In  the  same 
way  as  active  tuberculosia  outside  the  health 
department.  As  depicted  In  Susan  and 
God.  sometimes  It  seems  that  we  go  forth 
In  every  direction  to  do  public  good,  leaving 
our  own  household  unattended. 

And  still  another  doorstep  problem  Is  the 
organization  of  public  health  at  the  local 
level.  Until  each  of  the  more  than  8,000 
counties  In  the  United  States  has  within 
reach,  either  through  a  district  health  de- 
partment or  a  county  health  department, 
full-time  health  protection,  we  should  not 
consider  lend-leasing  public  health.  Like 
schools,  churches,  post  offices,  public  health 
must  be  "on  the  ground"  to  serve  people. 
And  Just  one  word  In  behalf  oX  housing  com- 
munity health  programs:  We  ahould  not  be 
satisfied  to  undertake  one  of  the  moat  Im- 
portant social -security  programa  from  the 
basement  of  the  courthouse  or  the  third  floor 
of  a  run-down  ofBce  building.  We  should 
insist  upon  adequate  public-health  taclllUes. 

The  horizon  of  public  health  presents 
many  problems  which  must  be  solved  with- 
out delay.  There  Is  a  clamor  for  Increaaed 
services  In  every  direction.  This  tremendous 
load  thrust  upon  the  shoulder*  of  public 
health  would  be  too  great  a  taak  to  aaaume 
alone.  But,  the  vast  facilities  of  the  med- 
ical, dental,  nursing  and  allied  pirofeaslcma 
are  being  utilized.  Partiapatlon  on  the  part 
of  physicians,  pubUc-healtb  workers  and 
others  Is  necessary  but  It  ia  llkewlae  zveces- 
■ary  that  tha  Individual  bs  urgsd  on  by  adu- 


cation  to  assume  an  Increasing  share  of 
personal  responsibility  for  putting  to  work 
the  va«t  knowledge  which  haa  been  accumu- 
lated legardlng  s«.>und  health  pracUcea. 
Lxint-wished-for  development  of  effective 
mea:^uie.«  ajjalnst  such  dl8ea.'>es  as  malaria, 
cardioV;.scular  diseases,  cancer,  tuberculosis, 
virus  i:ite<.  tions  and  certain  mental  aflllc- 
tlons  will  provide  still  further  public-health 
tools  to  utili/c  m  the  program  lor  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  In  the  meantime,  while 
Uxrkmg  furwurd  In  happy  anticipation  to 
such  developments,  It  ml^^ht  prove  of  more 
Immediate  value  to  tiy  to  perfect  some  of 
the  took  we  already  have — many  becoming 
ru.sty  from  disuse 

To  prevent  physical  Incapacities  and  dis- 
ease and  to  promote  health,  the  periodic 
health  check-up  for  the  general  population 
has  long  been  a  paramount  Item  In  our  pub- 
lic-health teaching  No  worker  ha."*  failed 
to  point  out  its  value  If  we  are  to  keep 
fa.th  with  those  to  whom  we  have  advocated 
this  procedure,  I  think  it  Is  thne  to  plan  for 
a  greater  thoroughnea*  In  Its  performance 
Tlie  American  Medical  Association,  In  Its 
desire  to  help  the  physician  to  fulfill  certain 
minimum  e.'scntlals  In  conducting  the  peri- 
odic health  examination  has  issued  a  manual. 
In  the  hands  o'  every  member  of  the  profes- 
sion, this  manual  would  be  a  public-health 
wedt;e  I  i  the  Int'oductory  pages  the  follow- 
ing i:tat€inentr  are  found: 

"The  periodic  health  examination  aerves  to 
measure  the  present  health  status  of  the  In- 
dividual, subject  to  the  qualification  that  ob- 
scure or  insidious  disease  may  not  always  be 
discoverable  by  mehods  at  present  available 
Further,  the  examination  dlidoaes  habits  at 
livinp  and  envlrunmeutal  factors  which  may 
be  uiihealthful  but  f-usccptlble  of  correction. 
Finally,  of  course,  it  glvea  opportunity  for 
treatment  of  early  or  preclinical  stagea  of 
disease.  •  •  •  The  personal  health  Inven- 
tory ur  periodic  health  examination,  under 
whatever  name  it  may  become  moat,  widely 
known,  must  be  regarded  as  a  concept  which 
has  appealed  to  the  Intelligent  elementa  of 
the  American  people  to  a  somewhat  limited 
extent,  but  which  has  In  It  enough  promise 
of  better  health  to  warrant  Its  more  wide- 
spread popularization  and  adoption  by  In- 
creasing numbers  of  our  people." 

Other  groups  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  public's  lack  of  response  to  thla  vitally 
important  health  measure.  If  we  hope  to 
divert  the  public  from  the  Ineffective  over- 
the-ccu'iter  drugstore  practice  and  the  re- 
sort to  numberless  proprietary  remedies  and 
patent  medicines,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Il- 
legal practitioners,  some  specific  must  be  aet 
forth.  Once  this  la  accomplished  by  a  com- 
petent committee,  auch  as  may  be^  found 
within  the  American  Medical  Aaaoctatlon. 
and  put  Into  force  by  the  Nation's  physicians. 
one  of  the  major  hurdles  will  be  over.  Hav- 
ing something  definite  to  sell.  It  will  be  much 
easier  for  the  advocates  of  the  health  check- 
up to  sell  it. 

Sufficient  experience  In  recent  yeara  en- 
ables the  keen  observer  to  realise  that  a 
greater  program  of  physlclan-publlc  health 
cooperation  and  participation  la  not  only  de- 
sirable but  also  essential  In  aocompllahing 
the  task  before  us. 

Consider  the  renereal  disease  prognun  as 
one  example  of  a  disease  problem  involving 
great  numbers  of  the  pop\ilatlon  and  pre- 
senting a  constant  threat  to  public  health. 
It  la  Inconceivable  that  the  progress  made 
to  date  could  have  been  achieved  by  either 
the  medical  profession  or  public  health  or- 
ganizations working  independently  of  each 
other.  All  along,  we  need  a  program  of  par- 
ticipation of  pbyslcUns  aiding  tha  public 
health  program  and  the  health  department 
helping  the  physlcUn— both  serving  tha 
health  needs  of  the  indlTldnal.  Tbe  dental 
profession  has  also  ccoperated  in  the  public 
healtli  program  and  mads  poaaibl*  greater 
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prci7TP*8  In  th.s  direct :..n.  Hospitals  are  new 
coopt-ratMig  with  PuSjUc  Health  In  making 
aviiMable  btc.ce  tor  the  wives  of  soldle's  un- 
der the  rmtrgency  maternity  and  Infant-care 
piOKram 

Today,  we  turn  our  thinking  to  all  com- 
munity re.-x^u.-c'-s.  realizing  that  without 
thtm  cur  efl'  :ts  will  fail  Brought  closer  to- 
gether by  the  emergency  of  war.  we  w:ll  not 
relax  our  efforts  and  will  not  allow  worth- 
while prf  grams  tn  decay  beciiise  of  lack  of 
pressure  caused  by  the  emergency  I  do  not 
need  to  point  out  to  you  what  became  of 
our  venereal  disease  program  after  the  last 
war  •  •  •  but  let  this  be  a  reminder 
that  the  momentum  behind  our  programs  es- 
tabiliihed  on  a  wartime  basis  must  be  great 
enough  to  continue  these  as  peacetime  pro- 
grams. IX  need  still  exists. 

As  we  loo!;  ahead,  there  should  be  a  Joining 
of  hi'nds  ar.d  of  hearts  of  all  forces  We  now 
prepare  for  one  of  the  biggesfc  Jobs  of  all 
times — that  of  rehablUUtlon.  rebuilding,  and 
restoration.  The  States  owe  a  great  deal  to 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Children's  Bureau,  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  nonofflclal  agencies  for  their  fine 
cocperatlon  and  economic  assistance.  Greater 
uniformity  of  procedure  among  all  the  Stares 
ha.*  been  arhieved  as  a  result  of  the  Fed- 
erKl-State  relationship  In  public  health  It 
Is  true  that  Federal-State  relationships  with 
respect  to  publ;c  health  administrative  pol- 
icies might  be  strengthened  and  made  mire 
effective  in  some  Instances.  We  all  realize 
that  per««onneI  delegated  to  work  with  State 
and  local  forces  on  wartime  public  health 
prc^rams  h?.ve  Injected  varying  jxjllcles  with 
regard  to  snhiry  scale,  hours  of  employment, 
lecve.  and  so  on.  Into  public  health  adminis- 
tration. These  obstacles  though  not  great 
have  caused  conflicts  within  the  organization. 
It  would,  doubtlese.  be  difBcult  to  have  these 
employees  conform  fully  to  the  pcllcle.s  of 
the  organization  to  which  they  are  assigned, 
but  In  due  time  these  problems  will  be  elim- 
inated. 

Thinking  of  the  need  of  this  Federal  as- 
■Istance.  there  Is  brought  forcibly  to  our  at- 
tention the  Impact  of  the  demand  for  birth 
certificates  created  by  the  war.  States  op- 
erating on  a  2-year  appropriation  could  not 
expand  sufflclently  to  meet  this  overwhelm- 
ing demand  and  If  It  had  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  we  were  able  to  use  a  small  amount 
oX  Federal  funds  to  keep  our  heads  above 
water,  we  would  not.  today,  be  able  to  have 
this  ImpKjrtant  function  retained  where  it 
rightfully  belongs.  Being  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  these  vital  records  to  the  health 
program  of  the  United  States,  a  transfer  of 
this  function  is  being  sought  In  order  that 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  may 
uslst  the  State  dlvlslotu  of  vital  statistics 
to  improve  registration  and  to  render  to  the 
citizens  of  the  States  a  uniform  service. 
Without  such  assistance,  the  States  will  carry 
on  a  less  effective  service.  This  Is  one  field 
that  h&s  not  been  covered  by  FWeral  assist- 
ance In  previous  yearr.  We  have  not  tapped 
our  resources  with  regard  to  public-health 
•ta  Us  tics. 

There  are  other  fields  opening  up  for  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Heretofore.  States  have  op- 
erated tuberculosis  hospitals  and  mental  hos- 
pitals without  Federal  assistance.  These 
might  be  materially  benefited  If  Federal  as- 
sistance were  available.  The  field  here  Is 
fertile.  For  years,  we  have  known  the  value 
of  Isolation  and  early  treatment  of  cases  In 
disease  control.  Facilities  should  be  made 
available  for  an  extension  of  these  weapona. 

Federal-State  relationships  can  always  be 
maintained  on  a  mutually  agreeable  basis  if 
each  Is  alert  and  open-minded.  We  must 
guj,rd  against  Invasion  of  doirxlrs  lat  Uke- 
wl«e.  we  must  welcome  outsld«  aaslstanc* 
that  will  strengthen.  If  dlseaae  recognises  no 
barriers  and  travels  freely  from  on»*  State  to 
another,  then  publlc-bealth  regulations  In 


certain  Instances  will  have  to  knrw  no  bar- 
riers and  will  have  to  look  to  Inter-State 
control  measures.  This  same  policy  will  one 
day  be  applied  to  global  thinking  as  .stricter 
examinations  are  required  of  those  entering 
this  country.  We  help  mcst  when  we  help 
ethers  to  help  themselves.  This  sh^uiid  be 
our  test  of  assistance  whether  it  be  at  the 
global  level,  the  Federal  level,  the  State  level, 
or  the  \ocH\  level.  And  our  procranis  cf  as- 
sistance should  .liways  be  tested  bv  the  one 
me  ■..surui!^  rod  that  will  always  keep  us  In  the 
middle  of  the  road  Insofar  as  policies  and 
procedure."?  are  concerned.  "We  should  not 
do  for  the  Individual  what  the  mdivlcial  ci.n 
well   do   fcr   himself." 

We  have  not  l)een  neglecting  altugcthrr 
global  health.  Today  Americ'in-trained  p-ab- 
lic  health  workers  are  in  Ala.ska.  India  South 
Amerlra  and  Central  America,  several  Euro- 
pean countrlet-,  and  all  places  where  our 
armed  forces  now  are  operating.  As  we  Im- 
prCiVe  and  make  more  effective  our  own  li-cal 
public-health  prijgram.  we  cultivate  a  fertile 
field  for  the  training  of  clobal  public-health 
workers.  We  c^n  be  of  no  greater  asii^tai.ce 
to  our  neighbors  in  thlr  vv;Hid  community 
than  to  afford  i^pportunities  tor  ob.-^ervation 
and  training.  Insofar  as  we  ourselves  build 
a  sound  public-health  program  we  assist  our 
nelj^hbors.  To  as-ist  u.s  in  thi.s  held,  we  can 
now  draw  vipon  Improved  facilities  for  di;g- 
no.-is  and  treatment  made  pts.-ible  during  tl.e 
past  few  years  and  by  wartime  deveh  uint^jit-. 
Yesterday  a  chest  X-ray  wa.s  available  only 
to  a  few,  today  It  may  be  used  as  a  pan  of 
a  routine  periodic  rhtck-up 

In  entire  counties  in  many  secti<'n5  ot  tlie 
country  all  of  the  public-school  teachers  and 
pupils  t^f  every  grade  in  the  school  are  beli  g 
given  physical  examinations  perKKlicallv  — 
examinations  which  include  chest  X-rays, 
blood  tests,  and  other  necessary  laboratory 
tests.  This  is  routine  in  many  of  cur  Amer- 
ican communities.  All  of  this  and  more  will 
be  available  to  people  of  all  countries  of  the 
world  when  the  value  of  public  health  Is 
accepted  internationally. 

Greater  laboratory  facilities,  and  other  aids 
to  diagnosis  have  brought  us  a  great  distance. 
All  of  these  will  be  helplul  and  we  can  r.t;ht- 
fiilly  expect  to  see  public  health  integrated 
into  the  post-war  pattern.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
furnish  the  cloth — or  the  trained  public- 
health  workers.  If  we  were  to  say  today  that 
we  need  5.000  trained  public-health  workers, 
not  one  of  us  could  point  to  a  supply. 

However.  If  tomorrow  we  need  10,000  trained 
public-health  workers,  some  of  the  supply 
will  come  from  definite  training  pregiains 
which  are  being  instituted  in  each  of  the  48 
States  by  means  of  Federal  a^^sistanco,  inter- 
ested philanthropic  foundations,  and  fui.ds 
In  this  country.  The  supply  of  nurses  will 
be  greatly  increased  The  need  for  trained 
workers  cannot  be  given  too  much  emphasis. 
Today  we  have  workers  trained  in  the  science 
of  public  health  to  carry  on  the  pngram. 
Our  number,  however,  is  entirely  too  ^mall 
for  present,  to  say  nothing  of  future,  public- 
health  needs. 

Like  a  pebble  dropped  in  a  pool,  public 
health  begins  with  the  smallest  area  (the 
family),  then  extends  to  the  community,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation,  and  now  may  extend 
to  all  shores  t>eyond.  Prom  this  close  as.-o- 
datlon  as  a  member  of  a  world  neighborhood 
we  will  t)eneflt  from  an  exchange  of  ideas, 
from  an  exchange  of  pubhc-health  plans. 
Public-health  seed  can  grow  where  the  soil 
la  fertile,  where  public  opinion  is  favorable. 
Much  soil  must  be  fertilized.  The  maximum 
development  of  the  individual  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  and  physical  fitness 
must  be  accomplished  If  progress  is  to  be 
made  and  civilization  advance.  American 
public  health  leadership  accepts,  alter  more 
than  70  years  of  preparation,  the  challenge 
and  pledges  Its  full  resources  and  talents  to 
the  continued  conquest  of  disease  In  our  own 
country  and  abroad. 


Give  the  Soldiers  the  Complete  Ballot 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  23,  1943 

Mr.  \TfRSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
m"mbi'r  of  th^  House  Committee  on 
Election^;.  I  want  to  .set  out  a  few  of  the 
main  provisions  of  Joint  Resolution  190 
which  has  been  substituted  in  our  com- 
mittee fcr  the  Lucas-Worley  bill,  which 
was  rejected  and  tabled. 

In  supporting  Joint  Resolution  190  the 
commitiee  feels  that  under  our  resolu- 
tion the  whole  ballot,  bearing  the  names 
of  all  of  the  candidates  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  can  be  delivered  to  the  sol- 
diers on  the  various  battle  fronts  of  the 
world  m  time  for  them  to  vote  a  secret 
absentee  ballot  and  get  the  same  re- 
turned to  the  various  election  precincts 
in  lime  for  their  choice  to  be  counted. 

It  provides  for  holding  the  elections 
under  State  laws  and  calls  upon  the  var- 
ious States  to  cooperate  by  such  amend- 
ment.s  to  State  laws  as  they  deem  nec- 
e.>.-ary  where,  in  exceptional  cases,  such 
amtndments  would  expedite  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  ballot  to  and  from  the  .soldiers. 

It  rails  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Na\y  to  cooperate  and  assi.st  in  ex- 
pediting the  transportation,  distribu- 
tion, and  return  of  the  ballots. 

It  provides  for  free  air-mail  service 
for  such  ballots  to  and  from  the  voter. 
Its  final  enactment  will  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  setting  up  an 
election  bureaucracy  and  will  prevent 
the  passuRe  of  the  Lucas-Worley  bill, 
which  violates  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  constitution  of  most  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker  In  Joint  Resolution  190 
we  sincerely  believe  that  we  have  the 
basic  principles  that  will  afford  an  or- 
derly, lesal  election  under  our  Federal 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  various 
States.  V.'e  believe  that  under  this  plan 
practically  every  soldier  in  the  camps 
and  on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world 
who  desires  to  vote  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  receive  from  his  home  precinct 
the  entire  election  ballot  in  time  to  vote 
it  and  get  it  back  to  be  counted. 

We  prefer  this  sincere,  sensible  ap- 
proach in  an  effort  to  give  the  soldiers  an 
opportunity  to  vote  rather  than  the  war- 
ballot  commission  bill  which  Is  con- 
ceived out  of  political  expediency,  whose 
supporters  are  trying  to  sell  it  to  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress  in  an  atn>os- 
phere  of  make-believe  patriotism  lo  give 
the  soldiers  a  chance  to  vote,  vvhich  it 
will  not.  in  an  effort  to  again  substitute 
New  Deal  hysteria  for  sound  public 
thinking, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  are  supporting 
ResoluTjon  190  object  to  the  war-ballot 
commis.>--ion  bill,  known  as  the  Lucas- 
Worley  bill,  because  it  sets  up  a  Federal 
Commission  with  doubtful  constitu- 
tional powers  and  transfers  so  far  as  the 
military  forces  are  concerned,  the  distri- 
bution and  voting  of  the  ballots  from  the 
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orderly  processes  of  the  State  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Government.  There 
are  many  other  valid  objection;  to  the 
setting  up  of  a  Federal  elections  bu- 
reaucracy. 

We  object  to  the  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  it  Will  not  contain  the  names  of 
any  of  the  candidates  on  the  ballot,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  our  men  and  women  in  the 
military  forces,  who  are  fit,hting  for  the 
freedom  of  this  country,  will  feel  that 
they  have  had  proper  consideration 
when  they  receive  a  blank  ballot  with 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  no  one  except 
the  President,  State  senators,  and  Con- 
pressmen,  and  that  the  names  of  none 
of  these  men  are  on  the  ballot.  We  be- 
lieve tliey  would  prefer  to  have  the  bal- 
lot from  their  home  precinct  beginning 
at  the  bottom  with  their  neighbor,  who 
may  be  a  candidate  for  county  treasurer, 
county  clerk,  or  State's  attompy,  and 
With  all  of  the  names  tliere  so  that  they 
may  so  exercise  their  choice  in  voting  a 
complete  ballot  from  the  President  down 
to  the  lowest  man  on  the  ticket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can.  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  States,  the  Army,  and  the 
Navy,  and  free  air  mail,  get  such  a  bal- 
lot to  these  men  and  give  them  such  an 
opportunity  to  vote  imder  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 190.  It  is  our  responsibility  while 
they  are  away  fighting  for  this  country 
to  preserve  for  the  home  front  the  type 
of  government  they  left.  Our  soldiers, 
their  families,  and  relatives  do  not  want 
this  Congress  to  open  up  the  doors 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  for  the  control  of  this  most 
iirportant  election.  It  is  our  dutv  to 
roll  back  and  defeat  bureaucracy  here 
on  the  home  front  that  is  threatening 
the  destruction  of  our  present  form  of 
government,  and  not  to  encourage  it  by 
the  passa^'e  of  the  Lucas  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  support  of 
our  plan  under  House  Joint  Resolution 
19D  for  the  purpose  of  furnij^hins  the  sol- 
diers, at  home  and  overseas,  a  full  and 
complete  ballot  in  conformity  with  the 
election  laws  of  the  varioa^  States  and 
within  the  fram^ework  of  our  Con.^titu- 
tion,  it  is  realized  that  the  time  element 
in  ;rettir;g  the  absentee  ballot  to  the  sol- 
dier and  back  is  the  greatest  obstacle. 

To  obviate  this  ob.lection  House  Joint 
R. solution  190  calls  upon  the  States  to 
rtcopnize  the  applicant's  request  for  an 
ab.sentee  ballot  on  a  certain  form  postal 
card.  11,000.000  of  which  have  been 
printed  and  are  now  impounded  on  the 
varinuo  battlefronts  of  the  world  where, 
if  our  resolution  is  adopted,  these  appli- 
cation cards  can  and  will  be  di.'tributed 
by  the  Array  and  Navy  to  all  of  the  vot- 
ers far  in  advance  of  election,  so  that 
they  may  fill  them  out  in  time  for  the 
cards  to  reach  the  proper  election  offi- 
cial, who've  duty  it  is  to  issue  the  absentee 
ballot  without  any  delay  in  time  when 
the  ballot  is  ready  to  be  isju' 1.  This 
c^rd  proposal  cuts  one  trip  off  of  the 
time  limit  for  ab'^entce  voting. 

To  further  explain  the  length  of  time 
required  for  the  ballot  to  go  from  the 
election  cfScial  to  the  soldier,  then  al- 
iening the  soldier  2  days  in  which  to  vote 


It  and  allowing  for  2  days  after  Jt  Is  re- 
turned to  the  election  ofiBcial  for  his  han- 
dling. I  think  you  will  be  interested  i^ 
the  following  table  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  me  by  the  War  Department, 
which  figures  are  authentic  and  which 
provide  for  the  general  average  of  time 
f^r  the  trip  of  such  ballot  from  Spring- 
field, 111.,  near  the  center  of  the  Nation, 
as  a  fair  averpge  location.  Please  bear 
in  mind  that  these  figuies  represent  nor- 
mal ai-.-  mail  postage  and  that  in  many 
instances  the  cooperation  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  as  required  in  our  joint  reso- 
lution, can  materially  cut  these  authentic 
time  table*:.  The  ballot  will  go  to  the 
soldier  from  the  precinct  and  return  to 
the  election  precinct  in  the  time  set  out 
as  follows: 

LOCATION    or  SOLDIER   DFSIKINC  TO  VOTK 

(a>  Alaskan  area:  Nearest.  14  days; 
farthest.  17  daj*. 

(b)  Pacific  area:  Neaxest.  18  days; 
farthest,  30  days. 

tc)  Canal  Zone:  13  days. 

(d)  Caribbean  area:  Nearest,  12  days; 
farthest.  16  days. 

(e)  Sotith  Atlantic  area:  Nearest,  14 
days;  farthest,  16  days. 

<f)  Middle  East  area:  Nearest,  18 
days:  farthest,  20  days. 

(g)  Persian  Gulf  area:  22  days. 

(h)  Far  East  area;  Nearest,  3y  days; 
farthest,  46  days. 

(i)  Mediterranean  area:  Nearest  long 
haul,  21  days;  short  haul.  18  days; 
farthest  long  haul,  26  days;  short  haul, 
22  dr.ys. 

(j)  North  Atlantic  area:  Nearest,  14 
dDys;  farthest.  24  days. 

These  figures  are  authentic  as  given 
out  by  the  War  Department. 


Quarterly  Report  of  the  Secaritie*  and 
Exchange  CommistioD 


E^rrENSICN  OF  REMARKS 

OF  '. 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  EHODI  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  for 
the  Record  the  report  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  on  the  volume 
and  composition  of  saving  by  individuals, 
including  unincorporated  business,  and 
the  liquid  assets  of  corporations  which 
covers  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  and 
prior  periods. 

The  report  ioUows: 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1943.  individuals, 
Inc'.ucliiig  noncorporate  business  enterprises, 
and  corpjraticiis  continued  to  aiigment  tbelr 
laige  holdinps  of  liquid  asset*  at  the  ex- 
tremely high  rate  of  the  past  year,  according 
to  the  quarterly  report  on  the  volume  and 
coir.pcfliion  of  saving  released  today  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  Even 
more  than  In  the  prior  quarter.  Investment  In 
Dnlifd  States  Government  securities  ac- 
counted for  the  predominant  part  oX  ihn  In- 
cre«i-e  In  liquid  saving  and  aoset*. 


Tbe  rate  of  Indlrldualc'  liquid  nvlns '  In 
this  quarter  reached  a  new  high  Tor  the  year. 
anaountuig  to  »3 .900 .000. 000 '  The  Increase 
cl  tTOO.OCO.OOO  over  the  second-quarter  saving 
rctlccts  a  norir..il  seasonal  rise  in  the  rate  of 
»av'!;(»  as  well  as  an  Increase  In  Income  niter 
payment  cf  taxe.s.  In  the  S  months  Jtily 
thn  ut;h  Soutembcr,  Indtvldu.ils  added  §2  70 
to  their  ta.sh  and  depc«it»,"  $5,500,000,000  to 
their  ho:dUigi«  of  United  Sutes  Government 
bends,  and  $700.000  000  to  their  equity  la 
private  l;i<u:.i;.te.  mrstly  life  l;..^ur.-.'.,ce. 
They  also  p«t:d  off  soutewhat  le»*  thnii 
l-C'j  OOC  DOO  of  consunwi  indebtedtusa  oil<er 
tluin  i::^ri4;i.fe.>s;  at  the  same  time  they  re- 
duced thfir  holdings  of  corporate  («ecurlile« 
by  $300  rrxi  000. 

As  in  the  prerlot's  quarter  but  to  a  irrr.ter 
extent,  individual*'  investment  In  United 
S'ate.s  Government  securities  ex'eeded  thMr 
accuiTiulP.tlon  of  cash  on  hand  and  ui  banks, 
d.\e  largely  to  the  Ihird  Wnr  Loan  drive 
SavmK  wf  individuals  m  the  form  of  ri..'ed 
States  Ccvtrnment,  securities  reached  a  new 
high  in  thi.'^  quarter.  While  additions  to  cur- 
rency and  deposits  were  again  sutjfctant.al, 
they  were  Us«  than  In  the  preceding  quarter 
and  shou'cd  ihe  amallect  rute  cf  lucreaj>e  sinc« 
the  second  quarter  of  1&4;2. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  accuniUla> 
tions  of  cash  and  depoalt*  since  the  bcgm- 
r.ii'.k;  cf  the  war.  they  have  received  con- 
siderable Cinpha&is  In  recent  dl9CUt>5.ons  cf 
th'  public's  saving.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
well  to  note  again  that  additions  to  Indi- 
viduals' cash  on  hand  and  In  checVlnp  nc- 
ci-unts,  aniounting  rouphly  to  $7.000  000  000 
and  $9  500.000  000  respectively  since  the  end 
of  1941.*  do  not  constitute  saving  In  the  fame 
Bc::se  as  lirreases  in  holdings  of  securities 
end  life  insurance,  or  debt  liquidation,  but 
represent  In  considerable  part  only  a  tem- 
porary accumulation  of  funda  not  ear-tnarked 
for  Investment  that  mny  at  tny  time  b« 
diverted  into  consumption  and  other  chan- 
nel.* In  view  of  thi  difTerence*  between  the 
various  forms  of  saving  it  Is  Important  to 
consider  not  only  the  volume  l>ut  also  th« 
c  nip'jnents  of  saving  and  the  significant 
sh:f*s  anii.njr  them  in  order  to  drterinlne  the 
elTf c:s  of  Ra\  mi:  on  the  economy  du-lng  the 
w.'»r  as  well  as  in  the  poot-war  period. 

As  previeu.'-ly  noted  In  these  releases,  a 
EU'ubtauual  prcportiu.1  of  the  Increase  la 
li.diviclui.s'  saving  !:>  attributable  to  unln- 
co;p<>rated  buslnessea  such  as  tradesmen, 
faruie.'s.  professionaU,  etc.  With  refcpect  to 
demand  d( posits  (a  form  cf  saving  In  which 
un.nc^)rporated  buslnefses  might  be  expected 
to  huM  a  relatively  li.rger  share  than  In  oil.er 
f>riris)  there  Is  some  reason  tc  belkve  that 
these  entrepreneurs  accounted  for  as  much 
as  50  percent  of  the  saving  In  this  form  In 
the  past  year  This  would  indlciite  that  the 
dea^.aiid  dtposits  of  unmcorporated  bUM- 
re.'ses  had  increased  by  an  amount  lu  the 
neifhbcihood  of  $4,500,003,000  or  $5  0(.0.- 
000.000  since  the  beginning  of  1942.  su^  gest- 
Ing  greatly  Increased  profits.' 

'  Includes  unincorporated  business  saving 
of  types  specified  in  the  attached  table. 

'This  Induces  saving  in  Government  In- 
surance, mostly  social -security  funds, 
amounting  to  $1,000,000,000 

♦Includes  currency,  deposits  In  chtckin? 
accounts,  and  deposits  In  savings  accv^unts. 

«It  Is  p»rttmatei  thit  additions  to  liirtUld- 
uals'  savings  deposits  amounted  to  $4  5-0.- 
000.000  during  this  period. 

•Part  of  the  inc.  ease  in  cfASh  and  dp.- cits 
reflects  liquldTtton  of  invr-ntoT-:'s  and  re- 
ctvables  of  unincorporated  trude  <r':t  cf 
retirement  of  not»^  and  ecccuntx  piysblet. 
Although  the  amount  of  this  lncrta.se  is  n  ♦ 
known,  it  !.■?  Relieved  to  have  been  not  rr.oie 
than   $1.000.0jO,(jGO. 
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The   af.a  ;.fd   Table   presents  In   detail    th«    estimat.-s    on    which    the    ab<jve    analysis    l5 
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■  .-..n;<i»ha!  Ir-""  than  f.'4«',r<it,(iO  o;  ihis  amount  rpiir»-v3!..l  V'ul.iry  la\>-  wirhh.-i^J  ly  ii<r(_Kirjiiion.-  lotticr  thin 
lanli^  ■[.•!  i(.-ijr«i;fv  mtniaum    tut  h»l  i-ai.l  •.•<  thtr   i  r.-a-u.y  1 '«  ;  nt :  rr;.  n'  uatii  thi-  nctt  (ju.irtrr. 

•  ^oIlW'W^'tt  fixrr  *  ut.iiij.ijuu  o.'  Uii.«  tiiiouct  re;>rt.*titi«J  aiTh.'i  /Minv;  i.ixt-*  noi  [  ui'l  tn  The  i'r>'a<rjry  nofiariincnt 
Ufiiil  i(.'  r.  It  rjUAiif-r 

•  l>(-r-  fM  I  T.il  :)f  I  urtt.aj*?  rir.in<.*<l  t  y  l>»nk  luan*.  est  ni.iir<l  st    iii!:.*  i.al  over  $  .i<  ,.<ii.ii  i.. 


In  addition  to  the  eatimates  of  aaving  by 
Individuals  the  Commlaston  again  made  pub- 
lic estimates  o(  corporate  savings,  excluding 
banks  and  in.surance  companies.  In  the  form 
of  Increases  in  cash  and  deposits.  Govern- 
ment securities  and  inventories,  and  the  off- 
fc^tling  increases  in  Federal  tncume-tajc  liabil- 
ities for  the  third  quarter  of  1M3  and  prior 
periods  • 

This  table  shows  that  while  during  the 
third  quarter  there  was  a  decrease  of  $7C0.- 
OOOOOO  in  the  ca^h  and  deposits  of  nonHnan- 
cial  corpcratlofui  holdings  of  United  States 
Oovemn.ent  .securities  increased  by  $3,700,- 
bOO.OCO.  the  highest  increaso  on  record      The 


*T^ie«e  estimates  are  based  on  Securities 
•  r.d  Exchanice  Commi&slon.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  De:>a:tment  of  Commerce  data. 


net  Increase  In  cash,  denes. ts.  ai.d  United 
States  Government  securiiies  combined 
amounting  to  $3,000  000  000  was  at  the  same 
rate  a»  in  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
the  year.  Inventcncs  increased  $600  OvO.- 
000  in  contract  to  a  decrease  cf  approxi- 
mately $500  000.000  in  each  of  the  prior  quar- 
ters of  the  year.  The  increase  of  $700.- 
000.000  in  Federal  income-tax  liabilities  was 
the  same  as  in  the  second  quarter. 

In  subsequent  releases  it  is  planned  to  pre- 
sent estimates  of  corporate  saving  in  con- 
siderably more  detail.  The  addition  of  thi -e 
other  forms  of  saving  will,  of  course,  ^ive  a 
much  more  adequate  picture  of  the  financial 
condition  of  corporations  and  their  liquid 
position.  In  thi.i  way  »he  volume  and  mof' 
significant  components  of  the  saving  of  iwl 
important  segments  of  the  i.a'ional  econuin) 
will  be  available. 


Grost  laving  by  indnidual.^  in  the  Vnttcd  Scutes,  1940 -i3 
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HON   ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETIS 

I.N"  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mi.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  am  in- 
cluding an  article  which  apF>eared  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  American  Mercury, 
by  Hon.  Leverett  Salton.«tall.  Governor 
of  Ma5.-^.\chusett.s,  entitled  "A  Governor 
Look.s  at  Government." 

The  forthright  views  expre.s.^ed  therein 
arc  e-^pecially  timely  now  when  thought- 
ful citizen.s  are  eager  to  learn  just  what 
thosn  men  most  in  the  public  eye  are 
thinking  and  ."^aying  about  the  problems 
of  govrrnment.  I  trust  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  interested  to  read  the 
article,  which  follows: 

Throughout  its  entire  history  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  democracy,  as  of  every 
other  democracy,  has  remained  the  same: 
the  perlormance  by  Government  of  only  such 
services  for  the  isenefit  of  the  individual 
citizen  as  he  believes  can  best  be  performed 
by  all  citizeiis  acting  together  for  the  com- 
mon good  Always  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
the  individual  and  his  Interef-ts;  govern- 
ment ha.s  ever  been  looked  upon  as  no  more 
than  his  servant  So.  in  discussing  current 
problems  I  like  to  ask  myself,  What  does 
the  averape  citizen  ask  of  this  or  that  unit 
cf  government — local.  State,  or  national? 
Are  the  governmental  services  of  benefit  to 
hirn  and  aie  they  performed  with  maximum 
efficiency''  If  the  needs  cf  each  Individual 
are  truly  met,  then  only  does  government 
function  as  it  should 

Obvlou<;ly  what  every  American  citizen  asks 
of  his  Government  at  present  is  that  it 
pro.^eciite  the  war  to  a  quick  and  victorious 
conclu-ion.  and  toward  that  end  he  is  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice.  That  is  the  primary 
wish  of  all  of  us.  But  to  make  the  winning 
of  the  war  worth  while  we  must  give  serious 
thout'ht  to  the  many  difficult  problems  which 
will  descend  upon  us  the  moment  after  the 
last  Ki'Ct  i.«  fired  This  is  a  people's  war.  and 
the  peace  must  be  a  people's  peace.  Our 
average  citizen  wants  the  United  States  to 
carry  its  fair  and  Just  load  In  world  affairs 
He  want.s  it  not  only  to  take  part  in  setting 
up  the  term.'?  of  peace,  but  In  making  certain 
that  thc>!Kf  »erm-  are  carried  out  to  the  la^t 
Item  Only  in  this  way  can  we  keep  faith 
with  thp  rnen  and  women  ir»  otjr  armed 
foj-re*  !,r»d  -psire  fu'tir*  gereraMon*  »nother 
war  li*-."  u,*  pretrr,* 

A'  'hn  »'Mn»  }•  ^»',^^U^  b^  f»j>)  fo  'Jmw 
lip  n  Mij'fif ,fif  of  ft,0  p*»r#  ••-rffic  or  '/f 
<»!'■  i^,t'  -M-ti  W'<f,'i  Kvi-iiU  Him  fr,//*,f,K  (iy, 
i"|/.'ii/        Tl."!*    Hf    ii^i    tntiiiY    '0(,fl,/f.i/,|r 

/.*•'  •]»  t.',<   f'/fK»«   IJ.Mt  lh«  0<y«>»tlUJIl/,f)  <)f  Oif 

i;n.i«-^  h'it<»-»  wu5  not  drawn  up  till  lo  y«'»f» 
«fl»-f  tin?  I><  lafaMOn  of  Ind«'P«'tid«-l.'i'  ut.6 
thffi  'jiil>  hf'«-r  long  deliberation 

ffi'rtin  itiiijKK.  h</wever,  are  already  clear 
e'j',ui.ti  Ilie  ph;.»ical  cecurlty  and  the  fu- 
luie  pr.*prrity  of  the  United  btute*  must  Ix- 
our  primary  concern.  Eventi-  have  p'cved 
beyond  tlie  shad.w  of  a  doubt  that  the  fu- 
I'^.-^e  of  ti.e  Uiiitfd  States  depends  u;.    .1   il;.- 
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stability  of  the  world  Greater  friendly  un- 
derstanding between  nations  is  abstiiutely 
essential  if  International  pef.ce  is  to  be  pre- 
served. No  gross  international  Injustice,  no 
gross  International  apgresi-ion  must  ever 
SkMiu  be  looked  upon  as  alieii  to  us.  The 
piMgress  of  science  h.\s  made  ail  nntiv>;.s 
neighbors.  What  happens  to  one  is  the  ccn- 
ceii'.  ol  all. 

The  United  States  must  assume  its  full 
s  arc  of  nel^;hboriy  respuusioiliiy,  but  in  coo- 
ing so  we  must  beware  of  the  liolier-than- 
thi'U  attitude.  We  cannot  expect  all  the 
ether  peoples  cf  the  earth  to  ha\e  the  sane 
points  cf  view,  the  same  L-tsires,  the  s;uae  re- 
actions, jiist  as  we  do  net  expett  tliein  10  nn- 
I  j-se  their  ways  upon  us.  There  must  be  a 
.'1  int  cf  give  and  take.  D^fl'-rcnctis  of  race 
and  cretd  must  in  no  v.ay  inieifere  wilh  tcl- 
erance  for  each  other's  beliefs  and  customs. 
Only  the  attainment  of  th.s  poul  will  ha-.e 
mad?  of  this  war  a  great  and  holy  cauM. 
Otherwise  it  would  better  not  have  bem 
fcupiil  at  all.  The  profound  spiritual  values 
cf  tlie  ccaHict  m'ost  never  be  io-t  slpht  of. 

Tlicre^are  also  prectical  aspects  of  the  com- 
ing peace  and  the  post-war  world  that  ccni- 
n;a:;.'.  general  agrren.cr.i.  "Sneak"  at  lacks, 
fuch  as  the  one  on  P^arl  Hai'oor.  mu?'  in  tl-.e 
future  be  made  ln:p^,s.=ib;e  We  niu  t  hn'.e 
f;ir  and  naval  bapps  wherever  the  preseiva- 
tirn  of  our  n.itional  ^ocu:  I'y  dem.in'-is  them — 
In  bcTh  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlant.c 

As  for  internaticnal  cooneratim,  tliere  are 
mi'T.y  form.=;  and  all  cf  thfin  have  merits. 
Eut  whatever  form  Is  finally  decided  up  .:i. 
It  is  clrar  that  the  stability  of  ti.e  w.uld  de- 
fT^ds  upon  the  best  po's.ble  rtl  ition.."^  amoi,:? 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain.  Russia  and 
China,  and  between  the  Pan-American  ccun- 
t.'S  and  th.o  United  Na-.>i;t  tenri-.llv. 
Here,  acain.  we  don't  have  10  tell  each  oth-  r 
how  to  run  fVir  lo<.a]  and  priv.le  r.ITaiis  We 
nt''d  ect  together  only  on  py  blerrs  th  it 
aff'^-ct  our  mutual  secur.iy.  (  ur  trade.  an'J 
t.Jtty.  The  ar.-lrap'.rtant  thiiig  U  Uie  wnl 
to  r-cl  cooperatively  in  ti.is  spl.eie  It  stems 
to  me  thit  the  dcvel.'pni' :,t  cf  thii  will  is 
Immen.'^ely  moro  Imperative  at  thl.«  «'3','e  than 
the  eJIirt  to  draw  up  precise  and  detailed 
KhFinr?  cf  International  orcr.nlzatlon.  none 
c!  which  can  at  present  caiTy  much  author- 
ity 

Perhaps  we  must  first  make  separate  un- 
derstandings with  eiich  of  ou%  allies.  Cer- 
t;  inly  they  wyjuld  be  very  helpful.  The 
United  States  might  profitably  pledge  lt.'--(if 
til  a  general  prrllcy  of  teaming  up  wfh  other 
nations  to  keep  the  peace  once  victory  is 
achieved  A  clear-c\it  resolution  by  Congress 
In  that  direction  wculd  not  only  lay  a  firm 
h'^is  for  international  coo^^eration:  it  vonM 
rlenr  the  atmosphrre  and  accelerate  world 
pi-f gTr.«s  for  years  to  come' 

n 

With  the  world  at  ^CAcr  ,Tgr,ln  there  will  re- 
turn the  major  r*«p' 'n«ibjlity  of  snpplyli  g 
thp  newls  (tt  our  citlwr.i  at  hnrr:f  What 
»»  h  of  them  wants  r,n>t  iii  all  Is  a  yAi.  and 
rtchtly  «o  fl^-latlvely,  tb#  'ff-ube*  r.f  n  nmn 
ft*  y-'nt  i:f  »«"#  Ih*-  (vT'  t  ♦■ms  of  H  r,»'  f,n  *♦ 
wrk  «r<f  larf-ty  fnitynl  ♦>t>'-f(  'txr  fn/iory 
W<  ,.-il<-«  t,|//w  Wli,!«  pt'  .*-'niMi,u  11.0  »«f  f  , 
rori.pjij.  vU't'/fy  »f,i,tt  b«  our  firs',  /j'  '.>  r.'/*, 
t  '.Mi.i.if,^  i'l  h'-»p  the  f  tjf.iry  *  ^  ti  f.  ft,ui.  xt% 

»f    <JV.:iMl    Ik   U    "^.  ;,'.f...lt>.i.'/    V.c    Ii»i-:(    U*Uir»i: 

•  I  ti.f  kbrr>«  tirr;* 

ii;**  opportuMiy  for  kn<\\  nun  u.  em  a  hi* 
daily  br«-'  d  U  the  ^Ul«•»t  fUiiiAniy  <.:  tr^^d  ,!n 
fi'^iii  wi-.nt  Nuturuily,  ch:  raotcr  initiative 
anil  williriKness  to  w<  ik  art  al-;  e>«-ntiul  to 
that  freedom.  But  In  these  complix  d:ivii  and 
In  tlie  perplexing  ti.mes  ahead  mere  character 
and  Willingness  to  work  are  not  enough.  J.  b« 
must  be  provided  for  willing  woikt-rs  at  all 


•  Til  is  article  was  written  prior  to  the  crn- 
Bicssijual  Tote  ou  the  Fulbri^ht  resv^lutlou. 


times  In  the  post-war  world.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental and  ierrify:ug  fact  that  a  naucu  uu- 
emi'loyed  Llireatens  Viurld  ptace. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  United 
States  Will  come  an  unprecedented  shili  Irom 
war  to  peace  economy.  Some  9.000.UOO  vet- 
erans, both  men  and  women.  wiU  come  home, 
eager  to  find  Jobs.  Many  times  that  numtHr, 
new  working  in  mui'Uions  factories  and  ehip- 
yaids.  will  find  themselves  uutmplojed. 
Wii.it  Will  happen  to  these  mUlions?  Will 
they  be  obUg'.d  to  rake  leaves,  sell  appits. 
bvondcggle.  exist  on  Govenmienl  rcllefi"  If 
not.  wh-re  will  they  find  the  Jobs  that  will 
pel. nit  them  to  live  life  as  we  in  America 
know  u  should  be  lived?  And  what  of  the 
farmci-6,  especially  those  with  1  horse  and 
1  plow,  wlio  will  suffer  Just  as  much  in  the 
transition  period  as  liie  industrial  workers? 

Some  01  tlicm  v.  ill  not  be  able  to  help  them- 
selves while  the  relotling  from  war  to  peace 
is  m  piogiess.  They  will  exi^ect  the  Goveri;- 
ni-.  -It  to  create  Jobs  for  them  en  useful  public 
projects.  The  Federal  Governmenl  is  rightly 
doing  broad-scale  planning  in  this  direction, 
making  preparations  for  vast  public  works 
which  will  take  yeais  to  complete  and  will 
have  permanent  value.  That  Is  nil  to  the 
good.  But  wc  must  remember  that  such 
5.  hemes  can  bf  only  teraixjrary;  they  cannot 
form  tlie  foundation  for  the  future  structure 
of  our  country.  The  people  will  want  to  get 
back  on  thtir  own.  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Cur  Nat. on  was  built  by  self-reliant  men  and 
women,  and  it  is  ccmpo.=ed  of  the  same  type 
of  men  and  women  today.  They  Icok  upon 
Government  help  as  a  very  transient  make- 
shift. That  attltnrie  Is  one  cf  the  gloiu-s  cf 
our  deni'.cracy.     L?f.  us  alwavs  fofttr  it. 

We  who  are  in  Siaie  and  local  government 
rww  and  must  play  a  maj  ir  role  in  brlr.gms 
brfik  our  «.conf<my  to  the  plane  where  Amcri- 
Cdiis  can  be  ilumatl". ts.  We  can  tilr.iulate 
thinking  ahead  oy  public  off-Cial-.  Indiv .d- 
uaj.  couipan.es,  hxal  co;nraercial  groups,  and 
InJu.'trial  a:-.sociai:ons  Unless  private  cnl<r- 
pri*e  ar.d  Uxal  giveiament  ^jlay  the  niajor 
role — unle.^  the  problem  is  Kiived  by  demo- 
cratic means— we  won't  ha;e  a  demcciacy 
very  loiig. 

In  Mah&achusetLs  more  than  2  years  tgo  wc 
formed  a  post-war  readjustment  ajmmittce 
to  lay  the  groundviork  for  meeting  such  prob- 
lems. It  is  developing  plans  'or  the  recon- 
version of  the  Slates  leading  indu-stiies  to 
pci.retime  production,  either  in  their  present 
fields  or  in  new  ones  to  which  our  resources, 
especially  in  skilled  workers,  are  part.cularly 
adapted.  We  aim  to  help  every  returning 
S'ildier.  every  Individual  taken  out  ol  a  war- 
time Job.  to  direct  hi.""  efforts  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage to  himself,  which,  we  believe,  will  be 
V)  the  best  advunta-  e  of  his  community  and 
ul'iinalcly  of  his  Nat. on. 

Our  committee  adv  »e<!  the  Consumer  to 
rurui'l  prr.^^Tit  expenditure .<.  get  cut  of  debt, 
Save,  buy  Oovfrnmcnt  b'd.d.s  foi  »pff  ifir  p;.r- 
|rt,«r)i.  furh  a«  the  tblldren's  ediMati<>n  and 
Ui"  pur')»«»«  of  durable  e'x/cU  later.  For  tiie 
bii-io»'^*r/>«n  tl.«  c//f/iinitt«-«  r»t'./r»ijr»ti»f3s 
p';trifii/.*r  in  U/m*  'A  to. uin*  of  f/Ui.;j'Jt.  \ntv 
$li.:.l'./inrt,i,  m.ii  U'i»l  pt'T,'*  it^rt  »  Umg 
p't,!"}  »a't»«f  U»at»  III  l*rr»>»  of  hit(h  Ul»i' 
|,(i'*«  *:  d  (   Kb  ti tiv-tt"     l^ff  r  U^n-t*   «».* 

<'  f»i'l.l"*e    Jy  ,f.«i:    ''Ot     ^h/.'i.'l    f' 'V.t-:/f    Ibiil 

tufAw^  pr'ti  »  «it>d  ji'U  ((,■>  U/HMUmr.  ni.d 
tf  at    l».<--/   •hoLtd    think    Hi    l^fn.»  of    ptrriiiK' 

I.M.t   Joi*e   IB'»l»f    It  l-ll   Wili/f   «.'>»  *:'.!.«.      'I1t« 

ctriiiiilNe  *j'iphii»i<*-»  ihiil  <v«?iy  plun'. 
^h'  u)d  put  iJti-  itMii  Hi  fliar',e  ot  poa>-Wkr 
plai.i;ii  i;  (jn  a  ;ull-iiiiie  baru  n-iw. 

If  Industry,  large  and  email,  distribut'Tf  as 
well  as  manalactur.-r,  »ill  tackle  the  Ire- 
mcnd'Hi.^  tai-.^,  then  we  sbili  win  the  jx-nt- 
war  battle  without  (uffering  any  serious  tcK-isl 
Injury.  Jobs,  unlike  Topsy  won't  Just  grow 
up  We  m.u8t  deliberauly  create  them. 
And  the  lime  is  now,  fur  already  thcusauds 


of  our  boys  are  rettirnlng  borne,  eo^er  to  be 
rehabilitated  and  go  to  work. 

Aviation,  of  course,  will  cfler  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  po«t-war  progress  and  Jobs 
lor  thousands  cf  workers.  The  post-war 
period  Will  see  the  re*l  beginning  of  the  air 
age.  The  (iperaiionHl  phase  mill  te  ready  lor 
practically  immediate  realization,  though  th« 
tc»ini  mic  plii'se  will  pttsent  vast  and  Intri- 
cate prcblems  still  to  be  settled.  1  believe 
there  must  be  (1)  worldwide  freedom  of 
peaceful  tran.Nit,  (1^)  private  ownership  and 
manugemmt.  (3)  genuine  competition.  t4) 
reas. 'liable  government  repulalion.  and  <5) 
the  closest  international  cooperation.  It  poe« 
without  saying  that  gt  vernmenl  at  all 
levels— uaiiunai.  Slate,  and  local — civic 
giuup.':,  and  piivate  Industry,  shnulld  exert 
great  efforts  to  assist  in  the  developimnt  of 
air  tran.'-poit,  brih  passenger  and  freight, 
privnte  and  commercial.  I  Uiok  to  the  estab- 
lishment ol  International  airv.avs  as  one  of 
tlie  most  potent  forces  for  luU'iuatioxial 
ptacc. 

UI 

Beyond  and  above  a  Job  the  average  citizen 
wants  the  opixirtunlty  tc  get  ahead  and  pro- 
vide hiR  family  with  a  little  more  than  he 
enjoyed.  Victory  abroad  will  not  secure  this 
opportunity  lor  him.  We  at  home  must  ac- 
tively and  continiially  strive  for  it.  That 
mei'.ns  more  team  piay  among  workers  and 
employers  It  m'  an.-;  (■.iii'-tant  readju-'menia 
1'^  the  functioning  of  coiltctive  bargululng, 
more  exulir.ive  cucp^ration  thrt  ugh  labtjr- 
mant-f?  mriii  commiiu-es.  some  of  which  sie 
hlreafly  operating  sucetsslully.  In  Mas'a- 
ct.u«»  -u  we  have  one  that  meets  for  duciis- 
»K  u  anc  »ug.:estionK  and  covers  the  State  as 
a  wh(4e  The  same  idea  can  be  carried  cut 
even    more   e.Tect.vtIy    in    individual    plants. 

Tl.-'  average  w  rker  rightly  favors  col.'ectiv* 
banja.n.n'^  as  the  ba- is  of  Americas  luiure 
gn  -Ath  and  ^tabili'y.  Judicious  p.nernment 
assi.Maii'e  and  regtilatlon  have  L'>  a  g'eat  ex- 
tent checKed  the  abuses  in  both  industry  and 
hilvr  Our  stu;>end.  us  -war  produr lion  la 
traceable  to  tlie  team  play  among  all  three: 
Government.  lab«.r.  and  induj-try  The  fervor 
of  wartime  effort  can  and  must  be  duplicated 
In  p«-aceiimc.  I  have  small  patience  witb 
th(*e  who  depict  the  labor-lndustrv  rtlation- 
ship  as  a  f-truggle  Mutual  respert  I  etwcen 
workers  and  employers,  and  friendly  Inter- 
vMiiion  or  regulation  by  Goverriment,  caa 
accc  n.pllsh  astonLshing  results.  It  liaj  done 
so  in  war.     It  C4*n  do  so  In  peace 

I  cannot  streis  too  much  the  Importance 
of  mutual  r«s|>ect  in  all  s<x;ial.  as  well  as 
lndivld\iHl,  nhttionthips  The  average  cit- 
izen, whether  he  be  worker  or  empU))er. 
whether  or  not  be  himself  beloii)  s  t«j  a 
racial  or  religious  minority.  I  am  convinced, 
wants  fair  ireHtmeiit  (or  ail.  We  have  done 
niUfh  In  fofct/ring  thin  l^ilerance,  but  ti.fie 
remains  iriui-h  more  Ui  do  I  am  In  favor 
of  the  'vldf't  pf*Mble  dia'U'iilon  eif  — al  ari'I 
fsncifiil  f 'impiMiiitJs,  rvffi  when  Cfming  fr-  in 
rr»/k;y  ••  arid  itgi>nU,ip.  l>ecaua«  I  tjeliev*  t'  * 
f  i|f,da»r  ^n'.l  i;"'''J  fceriM  tit  the  Am*f;'»n 
p  '.pj#  Will  fid»  In  U>*  er.d  with  *»>»r  U  riel.t 
«ii>/|  f«ir  %'m  ittcfi  t]i  it>4i  ut.iU'tt'itfuitfi 
and  i'i,0tntf*i  w*  '-ari  k*'  Ott'y  «  >*.iiy 
ui.i^j'l  si.d  •'>f»»it  A'/J'»»'»  Will  >/•  »'/»^),y 

/f    'nil    t  'flit  I.  ■/'■'. 'ti   S'.'rt  «;•    tU'd    •    'I'/fS    *',.*n 

in«y  r^-inrrj  from  tl.»  »/»t«U  ff  nta  ut  «)ui 
aorld  A«  tt'<'  la'"  Jii«'i'«  l>/uii  O  t^ty|^' 
c^.a  h<u:  *i*'d  "It. I-  Ur.i'fO  HtaUft  u  a  i.aii/.ii 
'  I  r.ati'  i.»  "  A-  n'leh  It  mutt  •«-'  an  eismplc 
Uj  the  riist  of  the  w.r.d  It  hat  done  so  In 
the  paM  at.d  I  b«liev«  It  Will  Continue  Uj  do 
ivtn   m"rc   ui   in    the   future 

The  nveriige  ciit/cu  looks  to  bl«  Oofern- 
roent  for  an  increasing  amount  of  economic 
security,  especially  In  the  forms  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  old-age  aecurlty. 
The  funds  for  the  fL'«t  are  raised  from  labor 
and    Industry.     The    National    OoTcmmebt 
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prev.dM  Rdmir.lstrrit:ve  cost*,  ar.d  the  States. 
the  admii:istranoti.  I  strongly  believe  the 
States  shiiild  couiiniie  to  perform  this  Tunc- 
tion  Clv.ldrpiis  a'.d  and  old-age  security  are 
prtvded  by  a  ccmblnatlon  of  funds  from 
I'lcal.  SirtTc.  ei'.d  National  Oovernments.  Both 
•.ervircs  ir.uiT  be  constantly  improved  and 
rxtcuded  C  mpensatlon  for  Illness  or  dls- 
nbil.ty  n::y  well  be  added  gradually:  and 
naturally  th-se  v-ho  are  injured  In  the  pres- 
ent war  must  be  adequately  provided  Icr. 
And  wi'.ere  a  man  or  woman  cannot  work, 
rl.rcct  relief  shou'.d  be  available.  But  no 
Gcvcrnm^'r.t  unit  should  ever  make  a  prom- 
J.^e  of  a  benefit  it  cannot  see  Its  w.iy  clear  to 
tariy  out  There  is  no  greater  hypocrisy  to 
cur  people  and  no  better  way  to  create  lack 
of  confidiuce   in  government. 

In  all  these  fields  we  have  yet  to  woik  out 
comp!et»"'y  satisfactory  Fcderal-lccal  relation- 
.■•hlps  Tiie  average  citizen  feels  his  local 
cmmunity  can  far  better  administer  to  his 
needs  than  a  paternalistic  Federal  Gcvern- 
irent.  How  much  the  Federal  Government 
should  enter  the  picture,  even  with  subsidies, 
di'pends  upon  the  tax  problem— the  ctirrent 
need  for  revenue  and  the  methods  applied  to 
raising  It.  Of  the  need  for  government  help 
In  sccial  security  there  can  be  no  question, 
but  we  mu.st  always  remember  that  the  most 
efTectlve  help  which  Americans  have  known 
from  1620  to  1943  has  been  help  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  average  American  does  not_  want  the 
New  Deal  entirely  scuttled  If  that  means 
losing  what  has  been  unquestionably  gained 
In  lh«  past  decade  There  can  be  no  thought 
of  turning  our  backs  on  the  advances  made 
In  aocir  security,  regulation  of  securities 
(xchangea  working  conditions,  wages  and 
hours,  and  similar  progressive  measures. 
The  average  citizen  wants  to  discard  only 
governmant  by  edict,  collectivism,  and  ex- 
periments made  simply  for  the  sake  of 
change  He  has  no  use  for  mere  tradition. 
He  wants  to  go  forward  without  hesitation 
of  fear.  He  wants  to  take  the  oflenslve  In 
Aoclal  proj^ress.  He  wants  to  share  fully  In 
the  operation  of  government,  and  he  wants 
Ms  town  or  city,  and  his  State,  which  knows 
his  need.^  best  to  have  the  first  call  In  meet- 
ing those  needs  He  rightly  fears  the  weak- 
ening of  Individual  enterprise.  Initiative. 
and  rcaourcfulness  by  an  overgrown  central 
government 

The  question  of  States'  rights  In  our  sys- 
tem of  government  l.s  coming  more  and  more 
to  the  front  A  clue  to  Its  Importance  can 
be  found  In  the  recent  newspaper  poll  of 
Congress  as  to  the  mo.^t  vital  domestic  prob- 
lem.s  Senators  and  Representatives  of  both 
jiarties  placed  a.s  first  and  third  on  the  list. 
the  decentralization  of  Government  and  the 
Rafeguardir.g  of  private  enteqirise  It  was 
no  comcicli-nce  that  the  Gi  vernors  of  our 
State.s  In  minual  conference  In  Columbus. 
Ohlr,  l.v-t  June,  made  this  topic  the  ba>is  of 
their  No  1  resolution.  Pointing  out  that  to 
help  win  the  war  the  States  have  already 
yir'ded  nitiny  of  their  powers  to  the  Federal 
G<'vernment,   they   unanimously  resolved: 

"No  further  concessions  or  encroachments 
on  States  rii^hts  sliculd  be  agieed  to.  except 
siiCh  as  mcy  clearly  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  achieve  victory  and  that  all  rights  of  the 
States  heretofore  relinqui.'-hed  to  the  Federal 
Goverumeuc  to  further  the  war  effort  be 
prjmptly  reclaimed  when  this  war  shall  be 
tuccessiullv  terminated  " 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  word  "rights"  does 
not  clearly  convey  the  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  St.ates  do  not  seek  to  preserve 
mutb-eaten  prerogatives.  They  seek  only  the 
re-.tor«tiou  of  the  chance  to  do  some  of  the 
Jobs  which  can  be  done  better  by  them  than 
by  remote  control.  The  need  for  centralized 
aut^Jorlty  in  wartime  Is  self-evident;  but  it 
dt'ctdedly  should  net  continue  into  peace- 
time. 


Lookins?  toward  the  future,  it  is  interesting 
to  speculate  what  the  resul'  will  be  t  f  cer- 
tain trends  we  can  see  de\eloplMk5.  Will  the 
tendency  to  more  and  more  tederalization 
escape  all  checks,  so  that  everytl-.lng  will  be 
run  from  Wa.-:hlngti.ir..  wi^h  the  S'aies  prac- 
tically disappearing  ns  units  of  government. 
and  even  inunicipailtie-  t;<king  orders  fiom 
Washington?  Tins  was  actually  sui:gesttd 
recently  by  a  Fedn.il  oflicial  In  Baltimore. 
Will  the  present  wartime  system  take  per- 
manent form,  with  nationally  appointed  ad- 
ministrators, working  throusih  regional  as- 
sisianfs.  who  cocpeinte  in  varyin-j  de^rees 
with  local  cfflcialiV  Or,  fiiiHlly  will  theie  be 
a  return  to  our  h:st^'ry-te-tert  balance  of  lo- 
cal. State,  and  Natiou.Tl  Governments?  I  fa- 
V'-.T  the  last  choice  a.-  the  best.  Further,  1 
think  that  the  better  the  Job  which  the 
State  governments  do  now,  on  a  strictly  *ar 
program,  the  more  will  the  people  want  them 
to  resume  greater  responsibility  in  peace- 
time 

But  can  they  function  in  tlie  holds  whfie 
they  can  ser\e  best  if  tiie  Federal  Givtrn- 
ment  taps  the  principal  sources  of  re\er.ue 
and  constantly  makes  it  more  difflcvilt  lor 
them  to  collect  enough  taxe<  to  carry  on? 
Can  they.  In  fact.  cc;itinuc  to  exisr  at  all 
if  this  trend  persists? 

The  Federal  Government,  for  example, 
builds  housing  which  Is  tax-free  The  law 
provider,  to  be  sure,  that  the  Admini.-trator 
may  pay  to  the  cities  in  which  these  projects 
are  located  a  sum  equivalent  to  wliat  the 
taxes  would  be  if  the  property  were  in  pri- 
vate hands.  Unfortunately,  he  loesn't.  as 
we  have  learned  in  Massachusetts,  and  a 
double  burden  falls  on  the  city  or  S'ate  Not 
only  does  the  local  unit  fall  to  get  the  taxes 
rightfully  due  It:  It  must  look  for  revenu? 
e!sf where  to  buUd  schools  for  the  '■hlldrcn 
in  the  housing  projects,  pave  streets,  and  so 
on.  A  similar  problem  ari.sps  with  war  fac- 
tories built  and  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. They.  too.  pay  no  local  taxes. 
The  revenue  Involved  Is  tremendous  when 
you  consider  that  the  Federal  Government. 
according  to  a  recent  repoit.  has  -aken  from 
the  tax  rolls  of  the  States  an  area  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  plus  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  including  all  buildings  and 
improvements  on  the  land.  Tliis,  I  admit, 
may  be  Justified  In  the  war  emcrt;ency.  but 
It  will  raise  many  ftrave  problems  If  not  cor- 
rected In  peacetime. 

Clearly  a  line  has  to  be  drawn  srmewhere. 
Certain  sources  of  revenue  should  be  the  sole 
province  of  the  State  and  local  povernments. 
while  others  properly  belong  to  the  National 
Government.  Some  may  rik;htful!y  lielong  to 
either.  An  unbiased  study  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  be  made  and  a  definite  pulley 
adopted,  not  Just  talitcd  about. 

Industry  must  not  be  taxed  to  extinction. 
It  must  be  permitted  to  accumulate  sufH- 
cirnt  reserves  for  deferred  maintenance, 
alterations  and  depreciation  from  hard  war 
service.  Otherwise  it  will  never  be  able  to 
rebuild  to  peacetime  service  and  provide  Jobs. 
In  no  case  nius'-  tax'-s  be  pernutted  to  dram 
a  man's  earr.ink:«  to  tlie  point  \vh-=re  they  rob 
him  of  hl-s  Incentive  to  work  and  t:et  ah^ad. 

rv 

The  great  personal  vlr-i.o«  ex-oiled  l-v 
Washington.  Jofferson.  and  Lincoln  must  be 
revived.  The  eountry  was  built  from  the 
bottom  up  and  not  from  the  top  down.  Let 
us  not  reverse  the  direction.  Always  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen, the  common  man  He  must  feel,  and 
truthfully,  that  he  Is  the  mo^t  Important 
cons. deration  in  his  gcvcrnment's  ma-.d.  not 
the  other  way  around  And  on  election  day 
he  will  mark  his  ballot  -n  accordance  with 
this  principle,  wiilch  Is  basic  with  cur 
democracy.  Patriotism  U  stronger  than 
policing. 


If  the  Repubhean  Party  will  pay  close  at- 
tention to  the  needs  and  '-•is'ie'^  cl  the  average 
citizen,  it  will  merit  and  win  his  apprcbatliMi 
It  has  a  great  opportunity.  Its  power  as  the 
minority  party  Is  tremendous.  Half  the 
gcvernorships  of  the  nation  are  at  present 
held  by  Republicans,  and  in  the-e  twenty- 
four  Republican  States  reside  ne^'-ly  two- 
third.'-,  of  the  wiiole  population.  Tliere  are 
plenty  of  prosicssive.  experienced  Republican 
leaders  in  pi;v;'-e  as  well  as  public  life  who 
arr  capable  of  assuming  rf^po;is;b'Uty  in 
local.  State,  and  National  allairs. 

The  Ameriran  people  are  looking  to  them 
for  sound  leader-hip  But  they  insist  on  the 
truth  They  will  take,  come  what  may. 
They  don't  want  procrastination  and  political 
side-stepping. 

If  this  country  an  go  all  out  for  war.  it 
can  go  all  out  for  peace.  So  let  us  t  ckle 
our  pence  problems  new  with  the  same  fight- 
ing spirit  that  is  bringing  doom  to  the  Axis 
Let  us  look  first  to  complete  victory:  then 
ijevcnd  victory  abroad  to  victory  at  heme  and 
peace  in  the  vorld  for  more  than  one  gen- 
eration to  come  We  can  have  It  if  we  all 
work  together  for  it.  The  average  maK  and 
woman  prays  for  It  and  will  do  his  or  her 
part  to  get  It. 


The  Lamb  Industry  . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL    ' 

OF    COLORADO 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaij,  November  23,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
.'statement  \va.s  made  before  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Farr.  secretary  of  the  Colorado-Nebras- 
ka Lamb  Feeders'  Association.  This 
statement  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the 
present  condition  now  facing  the  lamb 
feeders  in  our  territory,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  have  sufficient  meat  supplies,  a 
long-range  program  is  es.sential: 

I  am  appearing  before  you  today  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Colorado-Nebraska  Lamb  Feeders 
Association.  Our  members  normally  feed 
ab(jut  one-fourth  of  all  the  lambs  fed  in  the 
United  States.  Our  fat  lambs  are  sold  during 
the  monilis  of  January,  February.  March. 
April,  and  a  few  In  May.  During  these 
months  a  very  large  percent  of  the  lambs 
blaiightered  ccnie  from  the  feed  lots  in  the 
irrigated  valleys  of  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and 
eastern  Wyoming 

I  am  als'.o  nutliorized  to  speak  for  all  sea- 
ments  of  the  lamb-leedlng  industry  through- 
out the  Corn  Belt  as  these  Corn  Belt  lamb 
ftedprs  are  all  represented  on  the  Joint  live- 
stock committee  of  which  I  nm  a  member 
The.se  Corn  Belt  feeders  feed  about  one-half 
of  all  lambs  fed  Their  lambs  are  m.arkctrd 
largely  in  November.  December.  January, 
with  a  few  scattered  through  February  and 
March. 

Tills  year  our  feed  lots  have  about  15  per- 
cent less  i.imbs  on  feed  than  a  year  ago.  and 
last  year  was  a  reduction  from  normal  oper- 
ations. Reports  from  the  Corn  Bolt  States 
Indicate  ti^.at  they  are  15  to  25  p«icent  short 
In  the  number  of  lambs  on  feed  la  their  area 
The  reasons  for  this  decrease  are  higher  feed 
costs,  increased  labor  cost.^,  the  uncertainty 
of  O  P.  A.  regulations,  and  m.ost  p.trllculaily 
the  threat  of  ceilings  on  live  lambs 

The  feeder  is  the  mlddlen.an  in  the  pro- 
duction Mf  iumb  and  wool.  The  lambs  which 
are  too  small  and  too  thin  to  be  slaughier.d 
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hav?  to  be  fed  to  a  point  where  they  can  be 
Blauclitered  The  longer  the  lambs  are  fed 
an.!  the  better  they  are  fed  tlie  more  m.eat 
and  the  more  wool  will  be  pio<luced. 

Lan^b  ai^.d  mutton  are  sul)Ji.ct  to  ceilings  on 
the  wholesale  caicasM«s.  The  (...rcass  cc;ling<: 
are  set  en  a  hxcd  basis  per  pound.  The  lamb 
industry  has  high-cost  producers,  who  pro- 
duce lamb  ut  certain  seasons  cf  the  year  and 
normally  receive  a  higher  price  lor  their 
lambs  to  ofl-et  t!;e!r  higher  jjioduction  costs. 
For  exam:'>!e.  part  of  our  l-.miiis  are  fed  tor 
Apiil  and  May  markets  This  means  an  addi- 
tional feed  bill  lor  60  days,  and  with  high- 
prlctd  ftrd  and  s'^ationary  ceilings  we  cannot 
keep  lambs  for  that  fxiricd  We  will  sell  cur 
laml)5  as  early  as  pus.sible  and  there  will  ta.- 
an  extreme  .shortage  of  feed  Ir.mbs  in  April 
nnc!  May.  Bes.des  the  shortage  in  this  period 
tl.eio  Will  be  t..e  loss  of  the  addmr.nal  weight 
that  would  have  been  gamed  plus  the  extra 
woil  giowtl  that  would  hire  devf  loped  All 
this  less  Caused  by  not  having  seasonable 
variations  in  the  ceilings  We  have  uigtd 
the  flexible  ceilings  ever  since  ceilings  weic 
Impi.sed  but  to  no  avail. 

To  ilUistiate  the  position  cf  (^ur  organiza- 
tion, we  h.ave  never  asked  for  higher  ceiling 
prices  Kov.ever  witli  the  un'ieii'-ed  costs 
which  we  h.ive  liad  to  absorb,  either  there  will 
have  to  bo  liiylicr  prices  so  we  can  pay  nicic 
for  iccdcT  lambs  or  there  v.ill  tontinue  t(-  be 
m.jre  liquidation  of  range  breeding  herds  tli  .n 
there  has  been  to  date  Last  spring  we  h.id 
foiC'  d  on  lis  the  consumer  subsidy  roll-bark 
plan,  which  reduced  the  price  of  wholesale 
lamb  2  cent.-,  per  pound.  The  slaughteier  re- 
ceives 95  cents  per  hundifd  .veight  ulive  sub- 
sidy payment  fjr  all  lambs  and  sheep  .'■lautih- 
tered  to  m.ike  up  liis  rcducticn  in  whole";, '.i- 
value  This  was  supposed  ml  to  alTect  the 
market  on  live  lamb.-^  Ho'A\\ei.  the  ftgurf's 
thow  that  alter  the  roll-back  went  into  effect 
(hat  live  iambs  have  never  .-.  :d  as  h.gh  as 
thry  did  befoie  the  roll-back. 

Therelorc  our  eleven  huiid.ed  members,  to 
a  man— and  I  say  this  hoi.c-ilN:  I  hive  yet 
Xo  t.iik  to  a  s.ngle  lamb  irecki  who  is  not 
aljso'.utely  oppo'cd  to  subsicy  payments  of 
any  kind  on  lambs  or  any  other  larm  crcjrs 
In  our  opinion,  tlrere  is  absolutely  n.i  excu.se 
for  mtlationnry  subsidies  to  the  producers  cf 
farm  products  under  present  high-incorne 
coiiditiciio  Never  in  history  has  the  public 
been  moie  able  to  pay  f'l  the  fot.d  it  e.ds 
thiin  It  is  today 

T'lie  iDinb  f.eders  t!  this  country  all  ap- 
pr..ve  of  the  War  Meat  B  lard  and  the  meat- 
mf.nagement  plan.  We  otter  tins  plan,  which 
hi:s  been  explained  to  you.  a.s  the  only  sane 
and  wotkable  i>;an  which  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested to  handle  tlie  meat  problems  of  car 
country  intelligently  The  manacemeiit  of 
meat  pioblems  is  impoitant  because  meat 
is  tlie  mightiest  f'jGd  weapon  we  have.  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  affoid  Ic^s  produ.ction  now. 
Th.e  Army  has  niany  times  sta'ed  tliat  meat 
is  the  m  ist  iinpcrtant  Item  in  the  s  -iaiers 
diet 

The  Colorado-Nebraska  lamb  feeders  and 
the  Corn  Bell  lamb  feeders  request  your 
comrait'ee  to  use  all  of  your  influence  to 
eliminate  all  consumer  food-.-ubsidy  plans. 
Put  our  food  economy  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
ba^IS  We  alio  urge  you  to  "-ee  that  the  meat- 
management  plan  has  a  chance  to  operate. 
Tiie  plan  li'i^  been  approved  by  ilie  pioducers. 
the  packers,  the  retailers,  by  Prentiss  Brown 
when  he  was  Administrator  for  O  P  A  ,  and 
by  Chester  Davis  when  he  wa.*-  Administrator 
of  the  War  Food  Adminlstratli- n  Everyone 
In  the  indu.-try  was  uniteti  on  trying  the 
plan,  but  It  was  never  allowed  to  operate  be- 
cause the  economists  had  other  plans.  The 
fo(Kl-subsidy  plan  which  they  are  trying  to 
force  ou  us  is  inflationary,  is  unnecessary,  and 
unwanted.  It  Is  a  long  btep  toward  state 
Bocialtsm.  and  we  absolutely  cppose  It.  and 
ask  to  have  good,  honest.  American  business 
management  Instead. 
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Paper  Mill  Expansion 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  t»;:;as 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  Ol-   REPHESLNTATIVES 

Tuesdau    More'vhvr  23.  1913 

Mi  .  BECKWOilTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  lo  iXi  nri  my  remarks.  1  in- 
clude in  the  CoNCRES5ioN,\L  Record  an 
editorial  which  apjieared  in  the  DaUa.s 
Morning  News  lecenlly,  as  follow.--: 

P^P^R      Mill      E.\PANSieN 

Expansion  of  newsprint  nuuiulactui'  In 
ea?t  lexas  as  favored  by  a  .'.peeial  concies- 
slonal  committee  which  has  just  paid  a  visit 
to  Ameucas  firit  commercial  pii.e  paper  mill 
at  Luikin,  is  not  only  practical  but  e-sen'ial 
Su.'-h  H  pioject  is  in  lint  witli  free'  ip  Aiiirnca 
frcm  needless  d.pendeiice  upcn  1  ir-away 
forcigr  s(  uices  •''  paj^er  Lyie  Bckfn.  Okla- 
homa chauman  rf  the  conuMesslonal  grrup 
which  is  studying  .America's  paper  problem, 
certainly  has  the  riglit  idea  when  he  draws  a 
parallel  between  cur  present  dependence  upon 
out.-ide  sour.es  ol  newsprint  and  other  paper 
and  our  former  dfpenrienci  upon  East  Indian 
rubber  East  Texas  lias  pc.nted  the  way  us  to 
how  t>  achieve  independence 

Na'uve  has  covered  east  Texas,  and  the 
whole  tier  c>i  Gulf  States,  with  vast  resources 
cl  pines  ant  gums,  the  raw  material  from 
whieli  mills  can  make  paper  on  a  continuing 
bi  1  undci  piopir  Urest  management  The 
d  ';!v  p.ipfis  of  Texas  Oklahoma.  Ixmi-iana. 
ai.d  Arkansas,  which  made  possible  the  suc- 
c-^ssful  operation  of  Sou'hland  Paper  Mills. 
Ir.c  .  v.(  uld  welcome  a  dependable,  nearer-at- 
ho.nif  supi  1  of  newsprint  They  lnid  t.uth 
in  tilt  uau  n  ol  the  late  D:  C'harlrs  Hulines 
Herty  that  Texas  and  the  South  someday 
Will  become  an  ever-ren£'.\able  sourer  of  paper 
whenever  tiees  are  looked  upon  as  whnt  they 
really  are — (.ne  of  natuie's  biisic  a.'-sets  to  sup- 
ply mans  industrial  machiii'S.  DwUbiina  of 
the  Southland's  annual  output,  as  propo.,cd, 
W(jUid  lit  Ip  y)  catly. 

'i  lie  use  01  war  jjri.suntrs  in  ta-t  Itxas  and 
po-sibly  tiie  speeding  up  cf  cutting  methods 
and  transportation  facilities  from  forest  to 
mill,  should  help  to  increase  pulpwocd  pro- 
duction even  during  war.  When  peace  re- 
turns doubtless  cur  f'edeiHl  and  State  forest 
seiviies  again  will  he  adeciuately  ^tafIed  in 
ord.r  to  carrj  on  fire  protection,  replanting  of 
denudid  areas,  and  tlie  importan*  educational 
work  among  farmeis  lorest  owners,  and  the 
public  in  general  to  appreciate  trees  and  co- 
operate with  the  thousands  of  men  who  work 
ai  the  Job  of  prctcetmg  them  In  tlie  lace  of 
almcsl  tvery  imaginable  obstacle. 


The  Anniversary  ot  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETREGENTATIVES 

Tueidau  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea\e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wi.'-h  to  reprint  here  the  address 
of  the  Honorable  Sergio  Osmeiia.  vice 


pre.^ident  of  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth, on  the  evening  of  November  19. 
over  WWDC  It  was  the  eiglith  anni- 
\ersary  of  the  founding  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  Mr.  Osmeiia  was  that  c\f- 
ning  [he  guest  of  Mr.  RiChard  Eaton, 
world  new--  commentator,  on  this  Wa.^h- 
iniiton  key  slatmn.  o\er  the  Atlanlu- 
Coast  Net w oik.  It  is  an  intiro-ling  and 
>;cn;fii.ant  addiess: 

I  am  h.ippv  to  address  Amci.e.i'-.  i.ul:  >  uu- 
di^'iice  ti  iiight  {'■>  rommeni'irate  Ih.e  ticii'H 
aj:nner.'a:\  ol  tlie  Commonweult li  of  ih'- 
I'll  lipi'ine.* 

Tile  Phi!  ppiiie  Commonwch'.'h  was  bom 
on  Noven  ber  15  19.;5  Only  H  vea:.*  old  it 
has  seen  the  dark  dnys  of  war  a^  well  as  the 
biitht  dnys  of  ptace  Its  fti-.t  6  \eais  were 
d"-.  oted  to  ti;e  tiiorcuch  pr.-parat  um  for  th* 
responsibilities  ol  independ' tu  nationhoid. 
Am'-ni'  th-  pr-'bif-m*  we  laced  we:c  natioiiHl 
defense,  stabUiz.ition  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, expansion  of  the  rducational  Bvstem. 
Improvement  of  the  lot  cf  the  common  man. 
a  vast  publlc-woiks  program,  ind  develop- 
inent  of  a;rietr.tuie   industry    .mri  rommeice 

W  were  peacefully  engagtd  in  th  s  work  of 
preparing  Pir  our  independc.ice  wlieii  war 
s  Kidenly  came  en  Dfcembci  ti.  1941.  and  the 
c.imactlc  e\ent  In  Philippme-Anur.can  re- 
laiicnship  happened  The  Filipinos  stoixl  to 
the  death  by  Americas  side.  In  the  epic  of 
Bataan,  which  lasted  for  moie  than  4 
month':.  Filipino  and  American  soldiers 
sealed  with  their  blood  eternal  friendship. 

It  was  no  necident  that  21.1K)0  Flliplao  sol- 
diers died  bv  the  ^!de  of  3.000  American  sol- 
diers in  thtir  determined  stand  ap«ln^t  the 
invaders  Neither  Is  It  an  accident  that  to- 
day, after  a!m''st  2  years  of  Japanese  mili- 
tary orcupaticn.  strong  pueirilla  res!.«tance 
against  the  eiiemv  h  still  going  on  In  the 
mountains  and  remote  towns  of  Luzon. 
Visayas  an.d  Mindanao.  For  Filipino-Amer- 
ican comra^tie.-liiO  in  this  war  i.s  n  itliing  new. 
It  is  but  the  coiitinualicn  of  many  years  of 
close  and  cordial  coeiperalion  between  the 
tv  o    peoples 

From  the  beginning  ff  her  r'-gime  In  the 
Islands,  A.merica  had  fi'sworn  anv  Imperlal- 
i":'!c  or  selfi.^'h  motive.  She  had  cme  not  for 
territorial  f gnrnndizement  btit  to  help  the 
Filipinos  along  the  path  to  self-government 
and  freedom  Her  avowed  policy  was  "th'" 
Philippines  for  the  Fillpinch."  a  policy  th;t 
has  been  consistently  and  faithlully  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter  and  «;plr,t. 

As  soon  as  crganiz^d  FiUplnn  trsl«-tance 
was  ovcrcume.  American  solditrs  la.d  d<iwn 
the  rfle  and  became  teachers  American 
doctors  tcK'k  up  the  task  of  eredratlng  epi- 
demics and  di- eases,  while  American  engi- 
neers built  roads  and  brldces. 

With  this  evidence  of  g'>od  will  It  did  not 
take  long  for  America  to  win  over  the  Fili- 
pinos Ii.  1901  the  Filipinos  participated  In 
the  fl'-st  municip-il  elections  held  under  the 
American  fine  However,  i*  was  not  until 
1907.  when  the  Philippine  Assembly  wb*s  e«>- 
tabhshed,  that  the  Filipino  people  decided 
upon  a  policy  of  complete  cooperation  wl'h 
the  United  States  A.s  the  speaker  of  thta 
first  representative  assembly  in  tiie  Phillj)- 
pmes.  It  was  my  respcjnsibility  to  lead  the 
Filipino  partic.patlon  in  the  government 

America's  altruistic  policy  in  the  Philip- 
pines reached  the  climax  in  1934  with  the 
passage  by  Congre.ss  of  the  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence Act.  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment ot  the  present  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines  under  a  cjn- 
Etitution  of  their  own  makfhg  and  setting 
the  date  for  Independence  July  4.  1946 

The  assumption  by  tlie  Philippines  of  a 
semi-independent  status  did  not  weaken  ita 
political  ties  with  the  United  States  That 
the  Filipinos  wanted  Independence  was  well 
known,   that  the  Americana  would  :ive  U  to 
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them  wajs  b<*yond  doubt.  Th"UKh  eventual 
puli'iral  tt-pTration  i.i  the  Phiilppin''s  from 
the  Uii;te<l  S'.aU's  w.is  already  settled,  the 
t*r()er  but  flr:n  att/ichmei-.l  ot  one  to  the 
other  d'jrui;*  th-  tran.-:rory  pprUxJ  became 
even  mere  cherlahed  and  FUlpino-Ainerican 
Cu'  ttrratiin  wi,:  c:i  jls  before 

V,i:rn  th?  C  mn:onwealth  was  confronted 
w;:a  th?  proMcn  at  buikhng  up  an  army 
BCleqUitie  fur  the  defense  (A  the  PhiUpumcs. 
the  United  Stat.-s  Ic.it  us  cne  of  her  finest 
E  UlitT-s.  Cit'n  DcughiS  M.icArthur.  ur.dcr 
vrh  *.e  nb:e  direction  the  Philippine  Army  was 
o.  r?nized 

The  United  Stetes  also  erntlnued  to  place 
at  'h?  dispL'f..!  of  the  CcnMronw.nilth  noted 
Americans  of  busin.^ss,  of  education,  and  of 
fc:<  nee.  M-inv  of  the  Anuriruns  who  hud 
Ki  I'lyaliy  servtd  ti-e  Phliipolne  G'jvernnient 
'.n  thi-  past  ctfiT  their  services  to  the  new 
frive-nment.  Trade  rclatlonsh'p  be*  ween  the 
tw"  ciuntrles  remained  on  a  mutually  prcflt- 
abte  ba,sls. 

When,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Common - 
we.ihh.  »ar  broke  ru*  m  the  Pacific  and 
i:ur  loyal'y  to  tlie  United  States  w.is  chal- 
leuped.  we  presenttnl  to  the  world  the  epic  uf 
Ba'a.iii. 

T:n:«;ht  as  we  cbsorve  the  eighth  annt- 
veiKsry  of  th-"  Omnionweaii h  cf  the  Phil- 
ippine*, we  can  visual. 7e  the  role  of  the 
Filip  t!o  Nation— a  daughter  republic  of  the 
United  Sintes  that  wiii  be  ushered  into  tie 
family  of  Inde;  er.dent  n.^Muns  as  seen  rs 
the  enemy  i«  driven  out  fnni  our  soil  Cur 
cwidial  relationship  wi'h  America  will  con- 
tinue after  our  Indepf -.-.dence.  Having  shared 
with  America  the  fiiiunes  of  v.ar  as  well  as 
The  blts?!n*'s  of  p?:  ce.  we  shall  work  with 
her  In  the  establi-hment  of  the  post-war 
world  of  freedom.  Jusace,  and  stcuiity. 


Subsidy  on  Butter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECXWORTH 

or  TE\.\S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiusdau.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speokpr,  un- 
der loavo  to  t'Xtend  my  remark.s.  I  include 
In  the  CoNCREssiON.\L  Record  a  letter  con- 
cerning a  recommendation  favorable  to 
country  butter.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
O.  P.  A.  and  R.  F.  C.  will  approve  the 
re:cmmendation  of  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration for  hay  and  feed  used  by 
those  producing  country  butter  have  ad- 
\anced  in  price  just  a5  the  hay  and  feed 
of  ilJo*e  prcducin?  other  'ypes  of  butur: 

The  letter  follows: 

Vi'ak  Fo.  n  Administb.^tion. 
\Va<'U".g:cn.  Soiember  12,  1943. 
H  n    I:nih.st  EicKv.omH. 

House  of  R'-premrntatives. 
Dr^'»  I:NT)-_i.T:  This  la  in  reply  to  your  let- 
tor  .  f  O.t.  iHT  16,  with  which  you  tr.-tr.^^niitted 
!>  nt-v*?  -per  clipplr.j;  concern. r.g  the  R.  F  C. 
sub-.c'y  on  buf.or  ar.d  a.ked  fcr  infcimatiou 
en  the  hsy  pr  gr.'m  ft^  r  dai:ymen 

Tl  e  R  F  C  sabs. dy  on  but. pr  was  initiated 
fit  the  tn.?  w"..'  Ict.a'e  and  re!:ul  butter  prices 
vere  irciuccl  by  the  OSce  of  Price  Adminla- 
trat:on  :n  oider  to  prevent  any  roll-back  in 
the.-e  prices  to  picducors  of  butterfat.  At 
VAe  present  tin:?,  the  regv.laticr.s  do  not  pro- 
TTie  tor  t!ie  makirg  of  this  p.-.yment  on  ccun- 
trv  butter.  V.'e  hive  disenssed  this  matter 
r'h  '-■th  the  R-c  n>ta:ctH-.n  Finance  Cor- 
{-?: alien  and  the  Office  of  Price  Admintstra- 


!    tlon  and  have  recommended  that  such  puy- 

1    merts   he  made. 

The  War  Fotd  A.iministr-iti.  n.  th:cu;h  the 
Southern  States  Cooperauve.  Richmond.  Va.. 
is  buying  hay  at  market  prices  la  surplus- 
prrdufli'.g  areas  and  shipping  it  Into  the 
Central  Atlantic  States  for  sale  at  fixed  jirices 
to  dairymen  These  pries  ranee  ivvm  ji-lT  50 
a  ten  for  fir.-t  quality  alfalla  hiy,  to  *20  a 
ti)n  f;;r  clover  a:.d  Icaptdtza  h.'V.  A  ctpy  cf 
tlie  press  re'ei.-e  annouii'.-'i.e;  the  piogram  Is 
attached.  T!:e  War  Food  Admhustratlon  ab- 
sorbs any  dillereiice  between  the  cost  of  the 
hay.  plus  tr..nspcrtaticn  ar.J  handling 
char'j?s.  and  the  price  charged  dairymen  in 
the  cip.n^nntccl  drouclit  counties.  Any  dairy 
producer  in  tlvse  count. es  is  eiigi'ble.  but  tlie 
tfTer  IS  limited  to  hay  for  feedir.g  to  d-ury 
ct  ws. 

Consideraticn  was  given  to  Initiating  a 
similar  p:c-rr.in  m  the  south  central  drought 
area,  but  it  is  a  diJ.cult  pro^;l■.lm  to  handle, 
so  instead,  the  max. mum  payment  rate  under 
the  recently  announctd  d:Mry  feed  payment 
prcg-run  was  establishe.i  or  de-Signatrd 
drought  c  unties  in  Te.xas  and  r^rijoining 
States.  It  was  felt  that  the  administrative 
costs  wtuld  be  reduced  by  having  only  one 
prcjiam  lu  the  area  rather  than  two  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  seme  coiif.dj'ation  is  being 
given  to  di.^con'inumg  the  hay  program  in 
the  eastern  drouffiit  area  and  increasirg  the 
payment  rate  ui.der  the  teed  program  from 
40  cei.-s  a  hui.ditdweii-'ht  for  whole  milk 
deliverus  the  rate  ii<.  w  in  elTect.  to  the  maxi- 
mum cf  50  cents  a  hundrrdw.vight. 

If  ycu  have  aciciitioiial  question.s.  please  do 
not  hesit.ite  to  get  in  touch  with  us.  The 
ncAjpapcr  clii  pmg  Is  being  returned  at  th.s 
time 

Sincerely   yours. 

Mar*. 'Nf   JoNrs, 

Administrator. 


The  Battle  for  Competilive  Biddi.ig 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

OF  oi::o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Noi-ember  23.  1943 

Mr  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  und -r  !onve 
to  (Xtend  my  rtmaiks  in  the  Ap'^vndiX 
of  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article: 

With  the  successful  competit.ve  sale  of 
$3O.tX.0,00O  Ciie-apeake  <fc  Oii:  )  Railway  bonds 
late  in  1^38  be^an  the  hcnt  to  extend  to  all 
railroad  financing  cuaipititive  biddiiig  such 
as — 

1.  Has    been    required    by    the    Interstate 

Com.meice   Ccmtnu-s..>n   in   the  sr.le  of   r.Ml- 
road  equipment  tru.^t  certificates  since  1926: 

2.  H.13  been  vo'.Ui.tariiy  employed  bv  a 
number  of  railrci.ds  in  bond  financing  in 
recent  years; 

3.  Has  long  been  common  practice  in  the 
sale  of  State,  county,  and  municipal  securi- 
ties; 

4  H.is  fcr  a  number  of  years  been  required 
in  the  sale  of  public  ut.lity— and.  in  seme 
cases,  earner— .>ecuritles  in  the  S'ates  of 
Mds&achu*Ltts.  Inciana.  New  Hampshire,  and 
Mits^^url.  and  :n  tlie  D.^tnct  of  Coiumbia; 

5.  Has  been  required  by  the  Federal  Power 
CGxnraissicn  since  1939  m  the  sale  of  <■  cun- 
tles  of  public  utility  companies  tubiect  to 
Its  Jurisdiction; 

6.  Has  been  required  by  the  Secur:::e<.  and 
Kxchange  Commission  eiace  1941  m  the  :-ie 


ff  securities  cf  public  utility  companies  un- 
der its  JurlEdiction;  and 

7.  Was  voluntp.nly  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegr.iph  Cj  in  the  sale 
of  its  securities  In  1941. 

Hiijh  points  in  the  competitive  bidding 
controversy  from  1038  to  date  have  been: 

December  19.38:  ?;i\COO  COO  Che>'pe;;ke  & 
Ohio  Railway  bond  financln-.:!:  Invited  by  the 
Che-apesike  &  Ohio  to  submit  nn  o/Ter  for 
these  bonds,  a  syndicate  headed  by  Hahey, 
Stuart  Si  Co.  and  Otis  &  Co.,  m  c'dle  we-'crn 
Invertment  bP'.kin?  hci'ses.  paid  the  railw.^y 
$1,350  000  more  than  the  be.'-t  c  tT  r  tendered 
by  Morgan  Stanley  A:  Co.  and  Kuhn.  L'^"b  (fe 
Co  .  e:;?o  rn  bankers  who  have  lonr;  so'v^ht  to 
maintain  a  monopoly  on  all  railroi^d  financ- 
ing. 

February  1939.  $12,000,000  Cincinnati  Union 
Terminal  bond  flnanclnr:  While  the  Ter- 
minal Co  was  pr-^raring  'o  cl  "c  a  privute'.y 
negotiated  deal  wi'h  the  Morean-Kvihn.  Locta 
group,  middle  western  hou.-es  asked  tor  an 
opportunity  to  submit  an  cfTer.  T;ie  com- 
pany then  voluntarily  called  for  com;ie'lti'"e 
bids  and  received  fotir  of  th^m.  the  h'^h  and 
winning  bid  being  SI. 443  £60  better  thsn  the 
best  prlViite  ofTcr  that  had  been  mi.de  by 
Morgan  and  Kuhn,  Loeb. 

July  19o9;  $25.CC0  0OO  South'^rn  Efll  Tele- 
phone debenture  financing:  Ot;s  Sz  Co  a-kcd 
the  company  to  open  this  fin.incing  to  com- 
petition. Over  the  protest  of  the  Governor 
or  the  utility  comrr.ission  of  each  of  the  nine 
States  served  by  the  com.pp.ny.  however,  the 
debentures  were  sold  pr.vateiy  to  Morgan 
Stanley  and  associates,  traditlcral  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  financing  of  the  Aniencin  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries 
since  19C6.  when  the  previous  policy  cf  com- 
petitive financing  was  dropped.  Becau-e  of 
the  threat  o!  competition,  the  Mor-ran  group 
substantially  improved  the  price  it  had  orig- 
Injilly  planned  to  pay  for  the  Southern  Bell 
debentures. 

August  1939;  $7,000,000  Terminal  Ralh^.Td 
Aiscciation  cf  St.  Louis  bord  flrai'cin":  Ai'cr 
initiating  private  negotiations  with  Mortinn 
and  Kuhn,  Lccb,  the  company  leanied  cf  the 
willingnecs  of  midiile  \veste:n  bankers  to 
compete  lor  the  purchase  cf  'ts  b.ncls,  and 
opened  the  fliiancaig  to  bidding.  Mo  _;an  aid 
Kuhn,  Loeb  refused  to  submit  an  oiler,  but 
strong  b.ds  were  mada  by  t.vo  indeper.'ilent 
banking  grcup.^  the  one  led  by  Halcey.  S'uart 
It  Co.  and  Otis  &  Co  being  awarded  the  bonds. 

December  1939.  SIB.OOO.COO  Consumers 
Powe.-  Co  bond  fin.  iic.ng:  The  company  origi- 
nally piuposed  to  (lose  a  private  deal  :cr  S2H.- 
SM.OCO  of  Its  bonds  with  Mci.'an,  and  to  sell 
125.000  shares  of  common  siock  to  Cuniin.-n- 
wealth  6i  S  •utheni,  hold.ng  ci  mp.iuy  par- 
ent of  Consumers  Power.  Challen^iiiig  pub- 
lic assertions  cf  Wendell  W.lUie.  t'len  hea  I 
cf  both  Consumers  and  Coniincnwec^lth.  tli.it 
Investors  were  un  villmg  to  buy  utility  C(.m- 
mcn  stocks  becnuse  of  de^truct  ve  Govem- 
ment  policies.  Ot:s  &  C'\  (i"ercd  to  p?.y  for 
the  Consumers  Pi.-.ver  ccmmcn  a  p/ice  hiL'her 
than  the  ftguie  pioposed  by  Ccmn-.cnwealth, 
suggested  that  the  $10  594  000  cf  new  money 
included  In  th-"  proposed  boiid  i.-sue  be  raised 
by  the  sale  of  add  tlrnal  ccmm.on  s^.ck.  and 
at  the  saiue  tune  a.-:kcd  to  bo  ai:o.\ed  tj  bid 
fcr  any  bonds  th-^  company  m:i  ht  i5->ue. 
After  proion;:rd  heari:.£s,  the  S  ".  C  ,  in  a 
div.ded  dccisicn,  approved  tiie  interompany 
stcc'-:  tran»:-.c'ion.  cut  the  bond  fin..:.cing  to 
the  818,000.000  amount  necessary  for  rerui.d- 
Ing  and.  while  letting  M?rt;^n  handle  tho 
bends,  impounded  the^bankmp  fees  until  it 
could  be  decided  wl:e:her  Mr.rgan  h.Td  been 
bar.aining  at  arm  s  length  wirh  th-:  ut'.ity  cr 
was  sitting  on  both  sides  of  the  table  m  the 
transaction.  The  S  E.  C  s  decisicn  a'.-^o  in- 
dicated that  a  study  of  competitive  bidding 
by  the  Commission  was  In  o;d.°r. 

February  1940;  S25.0C0.CC0  Davt  ,n  P.  •■,.-r 
&    Light    bond    r:na;.cing;   The    comi:-i;y.    a 
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sub,<;!diary  of  another  Morgan  holding  com- 
pany, Coium.bia  Gas  &  Electric,  proposed  to 
sell  this  bond  issue  privately  to  Morg.ui  and 
associates.  Independent  bankers  souglit  to 
make  a  bid,  while  the  Dayteui  city  cour.eil 
called  on  both  the  S  E  C  and  the  Ohio 
Utility  Comniisjion  to  reqnirt  competiti\p 
bidding.  Morgan  raised  the  price  it  propo.-ed 
to  pay  the  company  and  tiie  trau'-acilcn  w.is 
permiitted  to  go  throukih.  but  the  Morg.m 
lees  were  agnm  impoviiuied 

October  1540:  $^0  50r),0('0  San  Ant  mu  I-n';- 
\'.c  Service  bond  finr-nring:  Otis  &  Co.  made 
the  ompaiiy  a  bid  higher  thvi  the  price 
(■rfered  in  pi.vatc  nee>natlun  oy  Me'Ion  Se- 
curines  Corporation.  Mellon  raL-^cd  its  of- 
fer to  meet  the  Otis  bid  and  Aa.*^  a\\a'ded 
the  bond.-,  l^.it  the  SEC  impounded  tho 
M"llon  fee- 

Aijnl  1941;  SEC  competitive  tidoine  rule 
lor  utility  securities  adop'ed:  After  exten.'iive 
hearings,  the  S.  E  C  adopted  a  rule  to  re- 
quire competitue  oiddini;  in  the  i^iiiiante 
r>nd  sale  of  securitie.-,  cif  public  ut.lity  coin- 
j)auies  under  its  Jiinsdiction.  Subsequently 
Morgan.  Stanley  &  Co.  was  luund  by  the 
United  States  court  no*  to  have  been  bar- 
gaining at  arm  s  length  in  tlie  Dayton  Power 
<S;  Litjht  flna.i.ing  and  the  impounded  lees 
v.e.e  returneo  to  tlie  Davuii  v'nipany.  A. 
a  re.-ult  cf  t:.is  test  case,  bankeis  fees  Im- 
jKiur.ued  in  other  instance,  were  similarly 
dl.^P'>sed  of 

S"pteriber  1941:  iCA  000  COO  American  Tele- 
phone &  TeUgr.Tph  debenture  financing:  The 
company  voluntarily  utilized  competitive  bid- 
ding in  the  sale  of  these  debeiitures  and  thus 
bioke  olT  the  exclusive  bankint;  arrangenient 
that  h;'.d  been  enjcyed  by  ihe  Mirgan  group 
for  35   ye.. IS 

September  1911.  SIBOUOOOO  Erie  Railroad 
h' nd  fliiticiii'i:  A^  the  ccmp;  ny  filed  with 
the  ICC  an  application  naming  M  irgan  as 
prospective  bankers  for  these  bonds,  middle 
western  bankers  let  it  be  known  they  were 
prepared  to  submit  a  bid  and  24  hours  later, 
the  Er  e  reo' .''.anization  imnagers  derided  to 
invite  ecir.pe' itiun  Bids  were  tendered  by 
three  syndicates,  the  Eric  reccivi:ag  $512,262 
moie  for  its  bend-  than  Morgan  h.ad  ofTered 
to  pay  in  privat'    necoilafcns 

March  1043:  $10  000,000  Erie  Railio.id  eeilal 
iin'e  fi-udiriiiR-  The  company  crigiiially  pro- 
posed a  puvateiy  negotiated  sale  of  $14  000- 
000  bonds  to  tlie  M(Ti',an  group,  and  refused 
to  entertain  the  hiyher  bid  that  Halsey. 
Ltuart  <i:  Co  and  Otis  \  Co  Jointly  offered  to 
make  The  ICC  rejected  the  Eric's  applica- 
tion for  this  siile  r.fter  h.earli.:^s  at  which 
Halsey.  Otis  and  the  C  &  O  Ry  brought  cut 
the  transartloti's  improvidence  The  Erie 
subsequently  elected  to  sell  a  $10  000  000  se- 
iial  note  issue  at  competitive  bidding  and 
received  three  b.ds  of  which  thr.t  of  Halsey 
and  Otis  was  the  high  aird  winnine  bid 

M.ircii  1943.  introduction  of  the  Shipstead 
bill  in  tiie  S?ii.<ie-  As  an  upshot  of  disrlc- 
Mjre«  made  at  the  I.  C  C  s  Ei  le  hearings. 
Senator  Shifstt^d  (Republican,  of  Minne- 
sota) introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  to  re- 
quire competitive  biddnip  for  all  new  Issues 
cf  railroad  securities 

July  1943.  $28  483  000  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  & 
Detroit 'bond  financing:  In  the  face  o!  a  re- 
quest from  Halsev,  Stuart  ,t  Co  and  Otis  ti 
Co  to  be  all'.wed  to  submit  a  bid,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Insisted  on  concluding 
«cret  liec  (tiations  with  Kuhn  Loeb  for  these 
bends.  V/hile  Division  Four  of  the  I.  C.  C. 
approved  the  transaction.  In  a  divided  de- 
cision, it  required  Kuhn.  Loeb  to  Increa-^-e  the 
price  to  the  lailroad.  As  a  result  of  this 
case,  in  wh.ch  Otis  &  Co  intervened  as  a 
siockholdei  of  the  railroad,  the  I  C.  C  or- 
dered a  complete  study  cjf  cijmpetitive  bid- 
ding, with  briefs  to  be  filed  by  Interested 
parties  and  hearings  to  follow 

Octcber  1943;  Senator  SHIPSTE.^D  charg'S 
eiuO.OOCO  waste   m  P.  O    &  D.  deali   Citing 


figures  he  had  prepared.  Senator  BnirsTZKO 
charged  that  the  interior  terms  obtained  from 
Kuhn  Loeb  in  the  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  tc  De- 
troit financing  hnd  cojt  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  more  than  $10,000,000.  Tlie  Sena- 
tor at  the  same  time  renewed  his  demands 
upon  the  I.  C.  C.  to  require  competitive  bid- 
ding for  all  railroad  securities,  and  reminded 
tlie  Conimission  that  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commeice  Committee  would  shonly  com- 
mence hearings  on  the  Shipstead  bill 

October  1943;  Vice  President  Wai.iaci  de- 
iniinds  end  of  Wall  Street  grip  on  railroad.'-: 
Charging  in  his  Dallas  speech  that  Wall 
Street  ^xn\  controls  the  railroads  as  of  yore, 
the  Vice  Presdent  loUcwed  up  w.th  a  public 
EtMUinent  in  Washington  stressing  the  dejir- 
ability  cf  competitive  bidding  for  railroad  se- 
curities. 

No\  ember  5,  1943.  I.  C.  C  hearu^gs  on  com- 
pttitup  biddins:  Proponents  of  competltl\e 
biiiding  lor  railroad  securities,  including  Otis 
<fv  Co  :  Hai."?ey,  Stuart  &  Co  :  the  Chesapeake 
S:  Ohio  Railway.  Senator  Truman  (Democrat, 
Mi.<^ourn;  the  Railway  Labor  Executives  As- 
sociatK.n;  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Train- 
men, and  Eugene  Casey,  executive  assistant 
to  the  president;  and  opponents,  including 
Morgan  Stanley  <5.-  Co  ;  Kuhn.  Loeb  &:  Co  ;  the 
InvesTmen'  Bai  kers  Association;  the  Nation- 
al As.'.ociation  of  Secuiities  Dealer^;  and  the 
American  Association  of  Railroads,  presented 
oral  areument  to  the  full  Comnussion.  which 
1'  expected  to  is.-ue  its  decision  in  the  near 
lutuie. 


Stimulation  of  Oil  Deve'opirent 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF   PtNNSYl.VANlA 

IN  THE  HOI'HE  OF  REPRESENT .\T1VES 
Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  majority 
cf  the  Membf^r.'«  of  the  Hou.'je  have  now 
signed  petition  14.  calhng  for  the  dis- 
charge of  H.  R.  2887  from  committee  and 
bringing  it  out  for  action. 

This  bill  has  as  its  purpose  and  its 
ultimate  objective  the  stimulation  of  oil 
development.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  under  the  price  frozen  in  1941 
by  the  O.  P.  A.  the  necessary  develop- 
ment cannot  be  earned  on.  The  Nation 
now  realizes  this  fact,  for  the  Nation  feels 
a  shortage. 

The  Members  who  siRned  petition  14 
are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  consum- 
ers of  petroleum  and  of  all  who  de.«;ire  to 
see  a  critical  war  material  supplied  in  the 
amount  at  the  time  it  is  needed. 

This  is  not  an  "oil  bloc"  as  some  of  the 
critics  of  this  movement  have  styled  it. 
The  signers  of  this  petition  represent  dis- 
tricts where  no  oil  is  produced  and  many 
v.hcre  oil  probably  will  never  be  produced, 
as  well  as  districts  where  the  crude  oil 
Is  coming  from.  It  was  natural  that 
thee  Members  who  live  in  oil-producing 
districts  saw  the  danger  first.  They  saw 
the  decline  in  drilling  and  tley  saw  at 
first  hand  the  rise  in  the  costs  of  drilling. 
Many  others,  far  removed  from  oil-pro- 
ducing areas,  thought  of  supply  in  terms 
of  transportation  for  a  long  time. 
Transportation  improved,  but  the  .supply 
of  gasoline  and  of  heating  oil  was  no 


greater  for  their  constituents.  They  bf- 
gan  then  to  lock  at  the  facts  v.hich  the 
oil  producer  had  been  giving  to  thie 
O.  P.  A  fcr  so  many  months.  The  result 
is  that  tlieir  name.s  are  on  this  petition. 
too. 

Many,  naturally  felt  reluctant  to  sign. 
They  wanted  to  resjiect  the  customary 
proce.s.^es  of  the  House  and  permit  this 
bill  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  renular  way. 
But  no  prospect  of  action  was  in  sight 
and  we  have  waited  too  Ions.  The  Con- 
gre.vs  dclegatf^d  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment in  the  Price  Control  Act  the  au- 
thority to  icgulate  prices,  but  it  also  im- 
posed the  duty  of  safeguarding  the 
stimulaiing  supply  of  essential  commodi- 
ties and  materials.  As  to  petroleum,  the 
obligation  was  ignored.  We  have  had 
excuses,  delays,  evasions,  and  dodging  of 
the  issue.  The  oil  reserves  of  the  Nation 
were  drawn  upon  to  capacity,  the  mili- 
tary demands  increased,  and  the  con- 
sumer's supply  was  lowered.  The  only 
program  the  administration  oflered  wa"- 
more  and  more  rationing.  Supply  was 
Ignored. 

The  responsibility  for  our  pre.sent  con- 
dition in  petroleum  is  fixed.  There  can 
be  no  shifting  of  the  blame.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers, have  sought  for  upward  of  2  years 
to  persuade  the  O.  P.  A.  to  recognize  the 
facts.  Individually  and  as  committee.s 
they  have  taken  the  oase  to  the  O.  P.  A  . 
to  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion, and  tlie  President  himself  has  been 
given  the  facts. 

Under  our  form  of  government  there  ts 
a  method  of  correction  for  every  injury 
to  the  people  This  is  a  case  where  the 
direct  representative's  of  the  people  must 
act.  They  ha\e  now  begun  tl.eir  :  :tion. 
This  IS  a  matter  that  Is  above  political 
consideration.  The  nian  who  walk:,  and 
leaves  his  car  in  the  garage  to  l)ecome 
worthless  through  lack  of  u.se.  the  man 
who  needs  a  few  more  gallons  of  oil  to 
heat  his  home,  the  fathers  and  mothers 
who  want  .somt  attention  paid  to  the  fu- 
ture needs  for  petroleum  of  their  sons  in 
the  battle  zones,  are  not  concerned 
whether  it  was  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican who  kept  the  oil  producer  from  in- 
creasing the  supply. 

I  think  all  these  consumers  appreciate, 
however,  what  it  is  we  are  now  trying  to 
do.  I  think  every  Meml)er  who  signed 
this  petition  will  be  thanked  for  moving 
to  end  this  long  delay  In  getting  more 
oil  for  the  Nation. 

It  is  probable  that  a  legion  of  the  O. 
P.  A.'s  defenders  will  spring  Into  action 
at  once  to  try  to  confu.se  the  i.«^sue.  They 
will  represent,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
that  a  price  raise  on  petroleum  would 
destroy  the  entire  national  econop'y  and 
probably  prolong  the  war. 

We  will  meet  them  at  every  turn,  for 
we  are  determined  to  stop  this  ruinous 
depletion  of  the  Nation's  oil  rersrves. 
The  time  is  here  for  action  to  Increase 
supply  and  not  permit  further  bungling. 
We  need  more  oil,  not  more  rationing. 
We  need  action,  not  theorizing.  We 
have  now  takf-n  an  lm,x3rtant  step  to- 
ward gf  ttmg  that  action. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  JOHN  P.  NEWSOKE 

or    AI.>BAMA 

IN  HIE  HOUSE  OF  PEPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Soictnbcr  23.  1943 

Mr.  NFWSOME.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the 
Reccrd,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

BiRMTNCHAM.    AL.\  , 

Acie/nbrr  i:^.  1943. 
Mr.   John   N^»•so^ft. 

Congrcssmar.  Frcm  Alabama, 

W.;   'mp.'o'i,  D   C. 

Mt  Dr.\«  Mk  Ncwsome;  D:d  you  ever  wcn- 
c!  r  what  the  poi  pie  back  l-.cint;  f»i;:.lt  of  lU 
the  *raiisline  i.cw  g'  ir-sj  en  In  Wush'.ngton? 
Ccner-  ss  is  &l>ar  to  cicb.  rf  the  nieriis  cf  the 
subsic  y  ro'l-bnrk  Mr  Fiilioii  Lewis.  Jr.  a 
ueM-knuwii  r;»d;o  ccnuneiitatdr,  t.ikfs  the 
n«i{ative  Mr  Rayircrd  Grr.in  Swing,  a  ccm- 
mtu*;»:cr  cf  eqiiai  pn  mine«ce,  t:;ke3  the  af- 
f.rmiitive  Wh.rh  cr.e  ot  ti.cse  t\\c  men  are 
the  n\iple  si.pp<v-e<l  to  bi'l:tve? 

T.-.e  C'liV  w.iy  an  lnrilvldu.il  can  rench  a 
definite  ccr ^!ii.-'.cn,  Ic  to  analvye  the  farts 
Pud  reRCh  hl<  cwn  crnrlusicn  and  tt  should 
be  his  or  her  duty  to  convey  these  opUiicns 
to  their  representative*  in  Wa.'^hlr.Ktcn  This 
la  what  I  Intend  to  di.  pnd  I  hope  that  jou 
will  re.id  ptTM  L.tlly  what  I  have  to  s.ty 

If  the  men  m  W.ialiiiiKtrn  iti.e*  whHt  In- 
flation re  .Ily  Is  there  w  ni'd  be  no  debate  on 
this  question,  bt-catue  ti-sey  w.>nld  knew  t!..\t 
wUeUier  »e  hove  suba'riies  .  r  net  it  wc'.ild 
I  ■•;  a.'recT  i:R.!ti  n  rne  wav  or  the  other  In- 
tldlion  l5  f  a  used  by  exces^  cr-'dlt,  and  so  lor.^ 
as  we  continue  to  have  excess  credit  there 
Is  no  wav  uii  earth  to  tliuiln.iTe  ir.Raticn.  m- 
clucl.nsj  the  O  P  A  Fle-ise  permit  me  to  ex- 
p'ain   this  fta'err.c'nt. 

Purch;.«lns  jvwer  ran  on'y  be  crenrert  by 
productne  effirt  •  Bv  pirductive  eff  rt.  I 
mean  the  ability  to  create  or  produce  any 
K.H.<ls  or  «er\icps  desired  by  our  felicH-  man. 
At  ti;.s  p*!nt  it  Is  in^p-erative  to  distins:u;»h 
tefAeen  pn-ductive  eir.rt  and  work.  Wjrk 
n-av  c;-  may  n.  t  be  pn  duct.' e  eflfvirt.  For 
ernmple.  if  a  man  p 'es  In  the  wi.H,ds  and 
d  sfs  a  lole  with  a  nlrS  pnd  shovel,  wcrkir^ 
8  h(.urs  per  dr.v  for  nn  tndeflnue  le  -cth  of 
time,  he  certainly  woul-l  be  dolns;  hard  work; 
b\it.  UM'e*i  Mineonp  wis  w.'lins;  t.  buy  this 
iMle.  his  v.\i:  k  would  tvt  be  priKluctive.  te- 
c;iu<e  he  h.vs  not  p:.  .luceU  srmetjiing  thr.t 
nr.-i-ne  wnnts 

Pvircha«lnc:  power  is  cr^nred  and  destroy- 
ed simultane.nulv  m  tl'.at  It  la  transformed 
Into  de  t.  If  an  lndl%:(<u»l  Is  woikin^;  for 
»:. either  indivlrfual.  or  a  corpora'ion.  or  the 
Covcrin.cu'..  tie  i:.ai.nt  tliis  person  has 
c:-r-!r!e'ed  the  t:i«k  tV.e  Individu.-.l.  f  e  c-r- 
r  iHtkn,  or  t*".e  G .verz-.mc'it  !s  mdrbted  To 
th;.'5  pe:»fn.  ir  an  lnd:v.(iu;il  or  \  -  in-'O ra- 
tion produces  some  poids  or  services,  tj-e  ^n- 
B;4nt  th-.'se  itr!ns  are  acquired  a  tiebt  Js  cre- 
6 lid.  If  ihcy  pay  m  c^.-'h.  it  is  a  debt  of  the 
C.-vi-rnmen:;  if  tt  is  pn.d  by  che:k  it  ;.-,  a 
deb-  of  the  ban!:;  If  It  :s  charged  it  Is  a  debt 
of  the  puichrtser. 

But  m  'nov  :s  wealth,  bank  deposits  are 
Wealth.  Bcccunts  are  wer^lth.  Wealth  and 
cifbta  Are  syn  irciais;  neither  can  ex.st 
wlih'jut  the  other.  Wr.ilth  is  sonoone  el-cs 
debt  The  re.'S  n  that  we  h-ive  so  much 
m  ney  en  dop^^sit  In  b.-»nks.  Is  because  the 
banlis  have  lonr.ed  the  G.ve.nm.'nt  zo  much 
nvmey  Ucney  cjmnot  be  made  by  any  in- 
dividual, corporatK  n.  or  even  i^ie  Go\ern- 
xn-'iit;  money  can  only  be  boiro\ved.  When 
w?  b.-rr'^w  money,  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
Xiwiu   banks,   insurance  cumpaiues,  coipora- 


I    tlons.  or  an  Inc'ivldual  It  cre.ntes  wealth  and 
j    this    wealth    Is    potential    purchi-sm^    power, 
I    IdeutUal  with  the  wealth  created  by  produr- 
j    live  etTort.    Tl.us  we  see  that  'a  -^  create  wealth 
I    by  bo'rcwin:;  mjney.  we  destn-iy  W'-  1th  by 
I    payini*  off  debts.     With  this  intormation  wc 
1    are  able  to  determine  what  cau.^fs  inflati  ,n. 
I        When  more  money  is  borrcwed  by  Individ- 
'    uals.  corpxrations.  or  the  C'lovernnient  thnn 
Is  being  paid  back  or  liquidated  by  the  indi- 
vidual*, corpor.itions.  or  tr.e  Gi  vi-rnnicnt  tl:e 
purchasing  power  created  by  thi?  excess  credit 
'    subsiU.zes  the   purchasini;   po-^er  created    by 
human  eflcrt  which  cause-  a  ciem-.nd  in  ex- 
ceb3  of   norm  U  .supply  wh'ch  causes  wages. 
I    farm  prlcts.  consumer  goods,  etc.,  to  increase 

In  \a.ue. 
I  So  lor.ij  as  we  continue  to  punip  purcha.s- 
1  Ins  powj-r  iiiio  our  cc  iii  ra>  by  b  rrowm^: 
money  either  from  taus.".  insurance  coin- 
'  pjnles.  ccrpoiati.ns.  or  IndividuaiS  tl^'^re  is 
j  no  ptiwer  on  e.;r:h  that  can  sn  p  li.ilation. 
The  sale  of  a  $750  G'vernn.ent  b<  r.d  to 
I  an  individual  creates  as  much  wef.lrh  or  pur- 
'  chiifin?  power  a.«  the  sale  cf  a  $760  atitomc- 
I    bile  to  an  UidUidual 

II  we  fix  the  prices  of  wages.  f..rni  puce?, 
1  cor.sunier  goods,  etc..  we  ni'Teiy  cha.  ye  the 
I  effect  of  liiflaiion  The  n.-e  m  the  price  of 
I  tliese  Items  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  pffLCt, 
■  the  result  or  syniptcai.  Wl.t-n  we  fix  the 
I  price  we  incre.,5e  the  con-s'impMi  n.  and.  in 
i  an  effort  to  satisfy  this  de:na:.d  mUlicns  cf 
Jobs  aie  created  that  otiierwise  would  not 
exi.'t.  This  exp-a.ns  the  present  inaiipcwer 
sh'  rtak;e. 

p '!icy  of  borrowing  money 
ha'.e  tlie  un- ntnio^.ed  proh- 
Industry  cannot  solve  this 
owneiship  of  Government 
b(  iui»  will  not  solve  this  pr.  blem.  It  re- 
quires as  much  purchasing  po'.ver  to  buy  a 
bond  us  the  hoidpi  derives  A  Government 
bind  cniy  creates  puicha:-lng  p.wer  when  it 
exp:inc'.>  credit.  The  Go\eiiimcnt  cannot 
Si'lve  tlils  p- '  blem  ui^less  it  15  able  to  con- 
tinue to  brrrow  incle.lnitelv  Th..-  problem 
can  only  be  solved  by  eotablishin^  a  balanced 
eci  r.omy. 

Tlie  nni>  way  we  can  sf^p  inflation  is  by 
realizing  that  the  cost  of  Gcvernmeut  is  as 
muf-h  a  part  of  our  C(;st  of  living  as  the  Cost 
of  biend  and  buiter  We  cannrt  expert  to 
carrv  en  a  war  as  csMy  ns  tin?  one  wlthoi:t 
makini?  enormous  sacrifice-;  Anyone  whi 
can  aHjid  to  buy  a  b.ind  can  buy  an  eqw.il 
am.  unt  iii  tuxes.  When  we  buy  a  bond  we 
are  m.erely  buunst  an  inieret-t  in  our  own 
indebtedness.  The  national  debt  is  a  debt  of 
the  A.nerlcan  pt<u?le.  if  u  is  ever  paid.  It  Is 
ih  •  American  people  who  must  pay  It  will 
be  no  easier  to  pay  In  the  fuune  than  it  is 
today. 

I  hope  that  I  h.ive  not  b'  red  you  too  much 
and  tha'  I  ha'e  iiiveii  you  a  tiicughi  that 
may  be  wcrth  while 

YoUiS  very  truly, 

Thos    H    Fr.03T. 


When     th's 
stop.s,    we    Will 
lem    to   solve 
pi  .biem.     the 


Broadcast  by  Philip  Keyne  Gordan 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  ED  ROWi: 

OF  OHIO 

IS  THE  HOrSE  OF  REI-RE==E?rrATTVE3 

Tuesday.  Novembt^r  23.  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remark.'',  I  in- 
clude a  pait  of  a  bru:  dca<t  by  Ph;.:p 
Ke>-ne  Gordan.  Akron.  Ohio,  made  No- 
vember 15,  1943, 


Mr.  Cwaktr.  thi.s  broadcast  sounds  a 
fart  that  will  rise  to  haunt  th:s  and 
future  Congre<;?es  until  Justice  is  done 
to  a  man  to  who.--e  nanip  Cj.ch  day's  pa.-s- 
ing  ciJcIs  Rieatnc.ss.  God  gr. t.'">  to  seme 
men  Vi.>ion.  and  with  it  an  unswerving 
puiT>o.se.  Such  men  arc  sometimes  con- 
.«:id(rrc';  by  the.r  fellonmen  to  be  unbnl- 
ano-.'d.  Thej'  stiller  disciedir.  denounce- 
ment, and  are  puni-^hod  cvon  unto  death 
at  times.  The  hisih  star  of  purpose  re- 
mains their  goal*and,  no  nia'.ter  what 
the  cost,  they  fi^lu  on  for  their  prin- 
ciples. Such  was  the  late  Billy  Mitchell. 
War  Dcpailment  cfficials  have  s^ated 
this  man  sh.all  not  have  the  lienor  at- 
tached to  his  n.ime  because  he  dared 
to  diia.cree.  This  and  other  Congresses 
have  sat  supinely  and  let  the  p.<s;ing 
days  add  di.-'honor  to  our  Naucn  for  net 
restoring  to  the  name  of  Billy  Mitchell 
the  sreat  honor  it  so  nchly  de>erves. 
Truth  is  as  ipipossible  to  be  soiled  by  an 
outv. ard  touch  as  the  sunbeam: 

The  time  has  c;me.  I  thlnlc.  for  me  to  give 
you  another  report  on  the  pro<Tre"3  cf  the 
effort  olflcially  to  restore  his  prcp-r  rank  to 
the  late  Brig.  Gen    William  Mitchell. 

As  I  t' Id  y.'u.  my  cv.n  Congie -^ninn,  the 
Honorable  Ed  Rowe.  of  Ohm  priimiscd  me  he 
wou'd  do  something  flb<  ut  it.  He  d.d.  Last 
M;nday  he  presented  for  extension  in  the 
Record  a  forma!  st.Ttem.ent.  He  snld  that  he 
had  Inquired  of  the  Hcu.'e  Military  ASairs 
Committee  to  see  why  there  has  been  no 
action  on  the  Joint  resolution  wh  ch  wculd 
restore  the  title  of  bngad.er  general  to  the 
pioneer  of  our  Armv  Air  Fcrce.  He  si' Id  that 
a  eommittes  clerk  h  .1  ac!vi.>-rd  h.r^i  that  the 
W..r  Dep.-irtment  oiTicinls  opp'-sed  i^?  pcssape. 

Pcrsr  nally  he  told  me  a  funny  little  Et(  ty. 
The  committee  clerks  didn't  even  remfm.ber 
that  there  wa.s  such  a  rcscluririn  on  tile.  It 
had  ga'hered  dust  In  a  pi^ecnhcle  until  even 
tlie  Military  AfTairs  Committee  employees  h'^d 
fcrgottcn  Its  existence.  Then  when  Mr. 
Rowe  Insisted  thnt  ther^  was  t-'.ch  a  measiire, 
they  rooted  it  otit  and  gave  h^m  the  foie- 
going  lnf..rma*icn. 

Sj  he  passed  thnt  on  to  the  Congress  with 
the  sapient  observation  "that  the  tln:e  Is  long 
past  when  a  mere  statement  on  the  part  cf 
tho  War  Department  Is  sufT.cient  reason  for 
the  d'lay  of  this  most  justifiable  r.cticn  " 

He  continued.  "The  blind  passion  for  tradi- 
tion and  custom  as  well  as  the  s*ron^  bond 
of  a  fraternal  hierarchy  within  the  milKcry 
leaders  of  another  year  refused  to  he  nor  the 
name  of  Billy  Mitchell.  They  went  even  fur- 
ther. They  p.nned  the  badpe  of  dishonor 
upon  him  and  cast  him  cut  from  the  r  midst. 

"To  cur  shame  it  is  a  late  day  for  the  resto- 
ration cf  duo  credit  and.  h^r.cr  to  this  creat 
man.  Is  It  not  time  to  a.-k  the  War  Dcp.^rt- 
m.ent  why  we  should  not  do  this  act  and  pass 
this  bill?  Is  It  too  late  to  acknov.'ledge  to 
Billy  Mitchell  what  he  already  knew— that  he 
was  rlfht?  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  Justice 
to  his  name." 

Tlaat  sum.s  up  the  si  tuition  nicely. 

The  man  who  really  fathered  the  American 
Air  Force  died  stripped  of  the  honors  he  h.id 
won.  The.r  rest^  r:-ition.  e'en  pothumot  sly. 
Is  not  honor  to  EiUy  M.tchell  alone.  It  is 
neces  ary  to  us— the  American  ptcpl?— that 
we  correct  a  mistake. 

General  Mitchell  was  never  a  dlplcmat.  He 
w.-.s  a  soldier  One  of  you  brousht  to  mind 
the  subject  matter  of  an  interview  I  h.id 
wi'h  him  somethipf;  over  10  years  :gj.  Mrs. 
Isabel  TUiicen.  of  St  Petersbuig,  Fla  ,  wixte 
sayh.f  that  she  hoped  Congress  would  wipe 
out  the  stiimia  on  GenerarMitchell's  name. 
She  said  that  the  question  had  aroused  her 
Interest  and  that  she  had  read  everything 
she  could  find  about  the  general  and  hi£  de- 
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mands  for  more  American  air  priwer.  Slie 
had  run  cci..;s  a  reference  of  his  to  the 
britss  hnis  In  which  he  called  them  'Brass 
l.eads  "  I  recall  his  using  the  phrase  to  me 
one  time.  He  said.  "What  the  brass  heads' 
do  to  nic  is  ot  no  coiisequence.  I  fear  what 
they  may  do  to  America." 

Mrs.  Tudeen  offered  a  little  poem  with  her 
letter.  It  is  supposed  to  be  veiy  bad  broad- 
cast practice  to  read  a  p-iem  by  a  listener. 
But  I'm  Ei  'Uig  to  do  It  anyway,  because  this 
Is  .something  more  than  a  bit  of  verse  She 
calls  It  "At  Ea.^e,  General  "     And  here  It  Isi 

AT  EASE.  GENERAL 

(Billy    Mitchell,    1879   1936) 
He  hurltd  his  m.olten  words  aeioss  the  sky. 
H'  beat  his  niiqhty  wings  against  the  bars, 
Ai  d  while  he  died  he  dared  to  prophesy. 
And  so   they   stripped    him   cf   his  silver 
stars. 

His  restless  spirit  stalks  the  clouds  tod.iy, 

His  boys  are  on  the  wing-  and  he  Is  there — 
He  rides  the  bombers  through  the  aek-ack's 
spray. 
This  pioneer  crusader  of  the  air. 

Gi.e  back  his  stars  for  all  the  men  wh(    died 

At  black  Pearl  Harbor  and  Corregidor, 
He  fcught  their  fiitht,  and  he  was  crucified. 
He  gave  his  life  for  them.     Could  he  do 
more"' 
America  shall  speak  this  final  word. 
'Rest.    General,    your    message    has    been 
heard" 

You  can  help  restore  Genera!  Mitchell  to 
Ins  proper  riuik  by  remindiiL'  your  Con- 
gressman   that    the    bill    is    pending. 


Anti-Poll-Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdajj.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  grantee'  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  am  including  some  observa- 
tions with  respect  to  the  elimination  of 
the  poll  ta^t  by  Federal  legislation  which 
were  sen*-  to  me  by  George  ■Washington 
Williams,  of  Baltimore,  Md.: 

From  tinie  to  time  mention  has  been 
made  of  another  po.sslble  attack  upon  the 
fcjouth  if  the  poU-tax-rcj^al  bill  now  pending 
In  Congn>s.  fails  cf  passage— namely,  the  re- 
duction of  the  Representatives  of  the  Suuth 
In  the  House  oi  Representatives 

This  was  again  suttgestcd  by  Charles  War- 
ren, lormcr  A.ssistant  Attorney  General  and 
the  author  of  The  Ki-tory  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  when  he  testified  before  the  Senate 
Judician'  C-inmittre  a  few  days  afio  and  latrr 
referred  to  ir  the  pres^  by  Senator  Danaher. 

The  suggestion  is  based  on  the  fourteenth 
timcndmt  lit.  clau.-^  2,  which  provides  for  the 
di'iiairhL^ement  of  a  State  to  the  extent  that 
the  iiiilit  to  vote  is  abrldeed  for  anything 
other  than  crime  or  rebellion. 

The  attack  on  the  S'jUth  in  this  direction 
has  been  expected  by  me  for  some  time,  but  I 
think  this  contention  eff 'ctively  may  be  dis- 
po.-^ed  of  by  qut  ting  from  th  learned  author 
of  the  Principles  of  Crnstliuti'.nal  Law. 
Judge  Cooley.  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  Itiformed  Juih.ts  of  his  time,  a  northern 
man  who  lived  during  the  period  when  the 
fctirtceiilh  an-fndment  wa'-  being  considered 
and  finally  pu35f  d.     In  discusiiug  the  sc^pe  cf 


the  second  clause  thereof,  which  provides  as 
above  stated,  h  said.  In  part:  "The  provision 
Is  general;  It  Is  not  hmited  to  freedom,  but  it 
applies  wherever  the  right  to  vote  l3  denied — 
or  abridged  for  other  cause  than  for  partici- 
pation In  crime.  The  State  of  Connecticut 
denies  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  who  cannot 
read,  and  Massachusetts  and  Mis'sourl  to  all 
v.ho  cannot  both  read  and  write,  and  many  if 
the  Slates  admit  nj  one  to  the  privilege  of 
suffiatie  unless  he  is  a  taxpayer.  So  In  the 
majority  rf  the  States  a  citizen  absent  there- 
from, though  in  the  public  service,  cannot 
vote,  bec-tuse  the  State  requires  as  a  condi- 
tion the  i>ersonal  presence  of  the  voter  at  the 
poll.;  of  his  municipality.  Po.ssibly  It  may  be 
said  In  respect  to  such  cases  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  State  should  be  reduced  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  those  whc  aie 
excluded  or  are  absent  It  Is  no  likely,  how- 
ever, that  any  such  posiUcn  wculd  be  tus- 
tained." 

To  requir?  the  paym.ent  of  a  cajltafon 
tax  is  no  denial  of  suffrage.  It  Is  demanding 
only  the  preliminary  performance  of  public 
duty  and  may  be  classed,  as  may  also  presence 
at  the  polls,  with  -eglstintion,  or  the  ob- 
servance cf  any  other  preliminary  to  insure 
fairness  and  protect  against  fraud  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  the  requirement  to  read  Is 
any  denial  of  suff  age.  It  Is  obvious  that 
this  type  of  requirtm.ent  was  never  c.m- 
sidered  to  be  an  abridgment  cf  th  right  to 
vote  In  any  constnutional  sense  By  Mr. 
Warren's  contention  before  the  committee 
that  the  said  p.  11-tax  n  peal  bill  Is  uncon- 
stitutional nepires  any  such  idea. 

Tills  view  rationalizes  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
have  passed  if  it  was  believed  that  the  reg- 
istration laws  and  the  like  would  be  invali- 
dated thereby  Thence  I  dc  not  believe  the 
above  mode  cf  att;ick  upon  the  South  will  be 
upheld  by  the  etmrts 

George  Washington  Williams. 

Baltimore. 


Railway  Labor  Dispute 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Nuvcmber  23.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  is  the  real  purpose  back  of  the 
President's  move  in  preventing  going 
into  effect  the  agreement  reached  Au- 
gust 7,  1943.  in  the  railway  labor  wage 
dispute?  Is  he.  with  his  bureaucrats, 
determined  to  destroy  the  Railway  Labor 
Act?  Has  it  not  been  generally  agreed 
that  this  act  has  operated  satisfactorily 
for  nearly  18  years,  and  that  it  has  served 
as  a  pattern  in  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  other  than  those  involving  rail- 
v;ay  workers?  Has  the  administration 
set  its  envious  and  regal  eye  upon  the 
tran.sportation  systems  of  America  and 
decided  that  this  part  of  our  economy 
can  be  run  better  by  the  bureaucrats; 
that  in  any  event  this  is  necessary  to 
attain  the  desired  political  control  over 
our  people?  Is  the  President  deliberately 
precipitating  a  rail  strike  so  as  to  afford 
him  the  excuse  to  take  over  the  railway 
system? 

These  are  not  hurried  questions.  They 
are  the  logical  questions  anyone  jjould 


ask  after  goirp  over  the  wage  case  of 
the  15  Cooperating;  railway  labor  orK'ani- 
I   zations  tha*  has  been  pending  since  Sep- 
I    tember  1542. 

I  From  tlie  very  outset  the  representa- 
i  tives  of  the  15  railway  labor  organiza- 
'  tions  h  ue  strictly  followed  anr'.  complied 
!  wall  all  the  requirements  of  the  Railway 
I  L;\bor  Act.  But  the  administration  cer- 
tainly Jias  not  followed  the  act,  in  spirit 
I  or  oihrrv,i>e,  in  its  handling  of  this  wage 
;    dispute. 

I  Be;:iiining  with  the  January  20,  1943. 
request  of  the  15  cooperating  railway 
I  labor  organizations  for  appointment  of 
I  an  emergency  board,  as  prescribed  in  the 
!  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  President  has 
I  -been  ignoring  the  act.  Instead,  he  is- 
'  sued  a  flood  of  Executive  orders,  and  cre- 
i  ated  labor  panels,  advisory  boards,  and 
ecmcmic  stabilizers. 

And  what  has  been  the  result?  It  has 
only  made  the  situation  worse. 

Pollovvins  the  May  24.  1943,  report  of 
the  emergency  board,  the  President  on 
May  27.  in  conference  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  15  cooperating  railway 
labor  organiz.itions,  requested  the  em- 
ployees to  accept  the  emergency  board's 
recommcndi.tions  for  a  general  hourly 
waqe  increase  of  8  cents.  Because  cf 
th.e  national  emergency  the  employees' 
representatives  agreed  to  accept  the 
beard's  recommended  8  cents,  and  with 
this  under.-Aanding  proceeded  to  arrange 
a  conference  with  the  carriers  commit- 
tee. But  before  this  meeting  with  the 
carriers  could  materialize.  Stabilizer  Vin- 
son, en  June  24,  stepped  in  and  nullified 
the  cmer^'ency  board's  May  24  report,  as 
well  as  the  May  27  understanding  be- 
tween the  employees'  representatives  and 
the  President, 

Finally  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Vinson,  on  August  7  the  employees  and 
the  carriers  signed  an  agreement  accept- 
ing the  gerrcral  wage  increase  of  8  cents 
Ls  recommended  by  the  Emergency 
Board  May  24.  Subsequent  to  the  con- 
summation of  this  agreement  Messrs. 
Vinson  Lnd  Pyrnes  declined  to  give  the 
parties  their  approval  of  the  agreement 
and  which  the  parties  to  the  agreement 
had  every  right  to  expect. 

Following  this,  on  September  16.  the 
employees'  representatives  held  another 
conference  with  the  President  and  in 
order  to  settle  the  matter  "that  date" 
accepted  certain  recommendations  of 
the  President  respecting  a  sliding  scale 
instead  of  a  straight  increase  to  all  labor. 
Then  on  Septemiber  17  the  employees' 
representatives  learned  the  President  had 
again  changed  his  mind  after  talking 
with  his  stabilizers.  Then  followed  an- 
other Executive  order  and  creation  of  a 
board  clear  outside  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  Since  August  7,  1943.  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  interfering  and  pre- 
venting the  agreement  of  that  date  being 
put  in  effect. 

The  administration  is  Ignoring  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  as  well  as  violating 
the  Stabilization  Act  of  October  2,  1942. 
which  specifically  prohibited  the  suspen- 
sion of  any  act  except  certain  designated 
sections  of  the  1942  Puce  Control  Act 
that  had  nothing   to  do  with  railway 
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labor  diputps.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  tl'.o  Pif'^ident  comply  with  his 
E'abilization  Art  of  October  2.  1942.  it 
would  bt^  incumb'  n:  utxm  him  to  approve 
thp  AurJ  t  7.  1&43.  arreemcnt  entered 
into  by  thf  15  coopcratinR  railway  labor 
or^ran  zations  and  carriers,  and  relieve 
h;m  of  the  responsibility  of  the  threat 
cf  a  Nntlon-wide  railroad  strike. 

The  EmcrRency  Board  in  its  report  of 
Mtv  24  to  the  President  stntes  very  defl- 
nilely  that  they  recommend  the  8-cent 
Increa.ie  on  the  basis  of  r;ro.«s  Ineqt  ities 
and  a:d  in  pro.secutinn  of  the  war.  Tliey 
»!?;o  state  there  is  no  entitl'^ment  to  any 
mcrca.se  under  the  Little  Steel  fo;mu!a 
and  that  the  8  cents  has  been  allowed 
(  niy  on  a  basis  of  r:ross  inequities  and  to 
aid  In  the  prrsecution  of  the  v.ar. 
Therefore,  the  Lattle  Steel  formula  is  not 
involved. 

Nevertheless  the  administration  claim.s 
if  the  Au-just  7  agreement  is  approved 
It  vvill  wreck  the  Little  Steel  formula. 
Such  a  claim  is  wholly  without  founda- 
tion, as  the  President  and  everyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  facts  mu.'^t  surely  know. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  certainly 
totted  the  Little  Steel  formula  out  the 
window  when  John  L.  Lewis'  demands 
were  complied  with.  And  bear  in  mind 
It  was  v.'ith  the  definite  approval  of  the 
President  that  Secretary  Ickes  acted. 


Air  Transportatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NTW  YOKK 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
RicoFD.  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute.  Inc..  11  Broadway.  New  York. 
N.  Y.: 

Whereas  It  la  b^ccmlng  Increasingly  evi- 
dent that  transoceanic  transportation  by  air 
of  both  paaaengen  and  car^o  will  aasume  the 
proportions  of  a  major  Industry  after  the 
present  war;  and 

Whereas  United  States  participation  In 
such  overseas  transportation  is  essential  tu 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  tbe  stabiliza- 
tion of  International  conditions;   and 

Whereas  the  steaniship  Industry  of  the 
United  States,  owning  and  operating  Amer- 
ican flag  vessels,  has  contributed  tremen- 
dously to  the  development  and  expansion  of 
international  trade  and  good  will  and  has 
established  and  now  maintains  the  organi- 
sations, facilities,  and  relationships  neces- 
sary to  the  competent  and  efQcient  overseas 
carriage  of  passengers  and  cargo;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  be^^t  Interests  of  the 
United  States  that  the  American  steamship 
indiistry  which,  lo  the  present  national 
emergency,  has  demonstrated  Its  patriotism 
and  elllclency  in  Its  able  performance  of  the 
huge  wartime  task  of  transportatlng  troops 
and  material  of  war  to  the  far-flung  fronts. 
be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  participate 
tn  the  development  of  transoceanic  air  serv- 
ice: and 


Whereas  the  wisdom  of  integrated  oversea.s 
surface  and  air  services  la  attested  by  the 
plans  which  are  being  made  by  foreicn 
steamship  companies  to  inau^rate  air  serv- 
ices, which  plans  have  the  supptjrt  of  their 
governments  ar.d  are  not  subject  to  the  Im- 
pediments applicable  to  American  com- 
panies; and 

Whereas  If  Amer.can  steanv-hip  companies 
are  not  permitted  to  offer  the  same  types  if 
trans^portation  as  foiei;;n  companic?.  they 
Will  be  at  a  serious  com{;et.ltive  disadvantage; 
and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  In  Congress 
a  biil  iH  R  3420)  propv;^ing  comprt  hensi\e 
u:'d  detailed  amcndn;cnts  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act.  and  it  is  dc:  ;rab!e  und  opportune 
for  C(  ngrei^s  at  this  lime  to  rcmi  ve  ar.d  pre- 
clude any  possible  cb?tarles  to  the  full  par- 
tiripation  by  the  American  .--teamshlp  indus- 
try in  the  development  ar.d  ma.nienance  of 
trans^-jceanic  a.r  seivice.  Niw.  the-'eicre,  be  it 
hereby 

Rr.^rJicd.  That  tlie  Miinbcrs  of  Coi  giess 
be  memcr.ali::  d  to  adopt  at  thi.';  time  an 
anieudment  to  H  R  3120  to  add  at  the  cvd 
of  paraRraph  ill,  stction  401  (di  it  the  Civil 
Aeronnuiics  Ac:  of  1938  the  folli.w.ng:  "Pro- 
tdcd.  Tliat  nothiiif,'  ootained  in  secti'ni  403 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or 
restrict  a  5team.~h:p  company  fnm  a<-ciu,rln:;, 
owuirg.  operatii'g.  or  controlling  an  air  car- 
rier engagtd  In  tjre.gn  lir  commerce  or  for- 
eign iiir  transportation  or  in  air  commerce 
bf  tween  tiie  continr'ntal  United  States  and 
a  Tenitory  or  pos.'fssion  t;f  the  United  States 
or  between  one  Territory  or  possession  ami 
another  Territory  or  pcsse.=sicn";  and  be  it 
further 

RaoUed.  Tliat  the  ifBcers  of  tliis  coipjra- 
tiou  are  heieby  Instructed  and  directed  to 
cause  ci  pies  of  tlus  resolution  lo  be  delivtred 
to  the  Members  of  Congicsi  and  other  inter- 
ested parties. 


The  table  follows: 


Where  Are  the  Food  Crops  Produced? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23,  1943 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extt^rd  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. I  am  inserting  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  source  of  the  food 
crops  produced  in  1942  in  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  tlie  present  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  relative  to  food  I  think 
It  may  irterest  Uie  Members  of  the  Huuse 
to  see  where  the  food  crops  of  America 
are  produced.  The  source  of  informa- 
tion is  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Airriculture.  You  will  observe  that 
California  is  the  leading  State  in  food- 
crop  production.  This  table  is  based  on 
cash  returns,  and  California  is  a  long 
distance  from  the  eastern  markets.  It  is 
probably  true  that  about  one-fifth  of  the 
food  crops  in  the  Nation  are  produced  in 
that  State.  It  is  somethin-T  to  consider 
especially  in  view  of  the  present  problems 
of  manpower  and  agricultural  equip- 
ment. Pood  crops  are  produced  in 
quantity  In  California  and  become  an 
imp<ytant  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
food  supply. 
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Alabama 
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2n'j 
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Total 3.  283,  77 


Subsidies  and  Wartime  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF    MI.SSCURI 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucday,  November  23,  1943 

Mi-.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext-nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  on  subsidies  and 
wartime  price  control  by  Dr,  Harry  Gun- 
nison Blown,  professor  of  economics, 
University  of  Missouri,  which  is  the  most 
scientific  and  comprehensive  treatise  on 
the  sub.iect  that  I  have  read,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  other  Members  of 
the  Cniicrre.'-s: 

About  a  year  ago  I  published  a  paper.  Fiscal 
Policy  and  Wartime  Pr.ce  Control,  dealini; 
with   the  pieiblem  of  wartime  luilatiCD  and 


'  F 'od  crop  f:;:urrs  include  varie  of  sale'-  of 
wheat,  rye,  bu  kwle.it.  rice,  p  jpcorn,  p^a- 
niits.  sfjybeaii.*.  dry  peas,  d.-y  edible  bcan.s, 
suyar  beets,  su^jarcane  (su?...r  and  sirup), 
SOI /hum  s.rup.  tr.nple  (si::,ar  and  slruij), 
Irish  poiai.jes.  sweetpctatoco,  Irults,  pctui^, 
ciaiibemes,  and  iruck  crops. 
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thf  atteniMt  to  hold  prire?  down  by  admin- 
istrative decree.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  difficulties  of  pieventing  price  and  wage 
Incita^es  while.  .';inuilt;'n(MU;-ly,  increasing 
prtatly  the  circulating  medium  If  Congicas 
wuUid  levy  T;.xes  heavy  enoi:gh  to  pay  fur  the 
wai  i-r  nea:l>  pav  for  it,  from  current  lax 
revenue,  such  taxes  would  take  spending 
power  away  lr<'m  individuals  in  propurtion 
as  they  incrca5?d  the  spendine  power  of  the 
Government.  Excess  money  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  used  in  bidding  for  goods  and  so 
promoting  price  inciea.-es  W(  uld  thcrtby  be 
absorbed  for  Givcrninent  wartime  use.  In- 
flat  u  n  cf  the  circulating  medium  would  be 
unnccessiry  And  to  foHow  this  poii'.y 
would  be  quite  consistent  on  the  financial 
side  with  the  use  of  the  principle  of  selective 
service  on  ilie  military  side.  Everyone  would 
be  required  lo  contribute  what  he  could. 
Ju.-t  as  the  vuung  man  able  to  meet  the 
physical  rcquiiemtnts  for  military  service 
lia<  been  askui  to  saciilice  his  liberty  and 
\^eli  being  and  to  risk  his  lualth  and  his  life. 
tlu'.-e  at  hi  inc  with  surpUi>  spendir.c;  power 
would  at  lea.st  be  asktd  to  pay  m  taxps  sub- 
stantially ihefr  entire  surplus  over  reasonable 
nect  ssaiy  luing  expenses. 

Because  ta.ves  have  not  been  anylhinp  like 
as  lu^h  as  they  misht  have  been  and  becau:?e 
tax  ci'ntribution.=  plus  purchases  o  Govern- 
ment bonds  from  savimj.'^,  taken  together, 
ha\e  been  inadequate,  the  Government  has 
felt  ('bilged  to  borrow  billions  of  dollars  from 
bai.k.s.  It  15  this  borrowing  of  new  and  addi- 
tional circulating  medium  from  banks,  and 
Its  distribution  in  paying  for  goods  and  for 
labor  that  f.irm^;  the  basis  for  the  current 
Inllaiion  To  attempt  to  hold  down  prices. 
Wages,  and  rents  under  such  conditions  is 
like  trying  to  hold  back  a  car  by  pressing 
duwii  the  brakes,  while  simultaneously  pre,fs- 
Inc;  down  the  ga£  pedal  Tl.ereby  come  such 
varnus  evasions,  compromising  adjustments 
by  the  price-fixing  and  wage-fixing  author- 
ities, qualily  and  label  changes,  and  black 
marli'ls  as  were  described  in  my  paper  men- 
tioned above 

But  when  tlie<e  inevitable  effects  cf  our 
fi.''Cal  policy  occurred  the  cuntenlion  was  ad- 
vaiutd  tt:at  these  diinculties  could  be  avoided 
by  mear.s  of  subsidies.  According  to  this 
plan  producers  receive  payments  from  the 
Gov-.inmenl  to  cover,  in  [.art,  their  costs  of 
production.  In  considrration  of  such  pay- 
ments they  are  .supposed  to  keep  down — or 
e\tr,  leduce — their  prices.  The  idea  seems  lo 
bf  th.it  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  muit  be 
stoi>iied.  but  not  by  doing  away  with  its 
cau.-e,  v:7  the  Increase  in  the  circulating 
mrduim  hr(  tight  about  through  borrowing 
from  banks. 

From  what  source  are  such  subsidies  paid? 
The  I  bought  of  the  ad\oc3tes  of  this  plan  ap- 
pears to  be  that  they  will  be  paid  out  of  In- 
crea.'ed  taxes.  That  they  will  actually  be  s-o 
paid  does  not  teem  very  likely  In  view  of  the 
history  of  our  tax  policy  in  this  war.  Nev- 
ertheless, let  iL"!  supj)ose  that  funds  for  such 
subsuiies  are  so  raised.  How  far.  then,  do 
we  really  relieve  ourselves  from  the  evils  of 
ri'^m:^  prices  by  thus  paying  less  in  formal 
purchi'se  prices  for  goods  when  at  the  same 
tune  we  pay  correspondingly  more  in  taxes 
so  as  to  reimburse  the  very  people  from  whom 
we  purchase  the  goods. 

It  i.«  argued  by  f'Ome.  Indeed,  that  the  tax 
mcthud  has  the  advantage  of  making  per- 
sons with  larger  incomes  help  pay  the  food 
and  clothinp  bills  of  persfjns  with  smaller 
Incomes.  But  if,  because  Government 
finances  this  war  so  largely  by  borrowing  from 
bank-,  prices  tend  progressively  upward  and 
we  are  then  urged  to  Impose  heavier  taxes 
on  the  rec.pients  of  the  larger  inccmes  to  pro- 
teC  fibers— by  means  of  subsidies  to  pro- 
ducers— it'  m  the  ri.^ing  prices,  why  not  In- 
stead impose  these  hl.?her  taxes  to  meet  war 
expense.s?  Thereby  we  would  avoid  borrow- 
Iniu'  from  banks  and  *<  uld  bring  an  eiid  to 
the  progres.'-.ve  increa.-e  cf  the  c.rculatltig 
medium  from  which  the  trouble  stems.     Is  it 


I  not  ridiculous  that  we  should  levy  high  taxes 
j  to  get  money  to  pay  subsidies  in  order  to 
1  secure  funds  to  appear  to  hold  down  prices. 
I  when  the  prices  are  ri.sing  Just  because  we 
I  Won't  levy  high  taxes  to  pay  war  expenses? 
I  Because  we  Insist  on  paying  a  large  part  of 
I  these  e>;pens<s  by  means  of  borrowing  from 
I    banks? 

I  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many 
I  advocates  of  sub-idies  do  not  wish  to  have 
I  the  subsidies  paid  to  al^  of  the  producers  in 
a  given  subsidized  line.  Instead,  they  would 
I  have  subsidies  paid  only  to  the  high-cost 
I  producers,  assuming  that  other  producois 
;  Can,  and  should  be.  compelled  to  keep  prices 
down  without  such  help  But  in  lact.  us 
competent  economists  know,  the  question  of 
what  i^  the  most  expensive  part  (the  high- 
co.'^t  part)  of  the  supply  tif  any  commodity 
is  much  less  simple  tiian  this.  A  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  most  expensive 
part  of  the  supply  of  any  commodity  may 
come  from  producers  who  are.  on  the  aver- 
age of  all  their  production,  in  the  low-cost 
groups.  A  slightly  hjwer  price,  therefore, 
might  cause  even  such  a  low-cc5st  producing 
corporation  or  Individual  to  produce  leas  of 
the  commodity  than  before — e.  g..  to  stop 
producing  wheat  from  on  ^  of  the  poorer  fields 
or  from  a  field  pretty  well  adapted  to  another 
crop,  or  to  stop  producing  coal  from  one  of 
the  company's  poorer  veins.  Or  the  lower 
price  of  the  commodity  might  mean  less  de- 
mand for  labor  In  that  line  and  lower  wages 
to  employees,  with  the  result  that  some  of 
these  employees  would  decide  to  leave  the 
particular  line  of  work  for  some  other  line. 

Should  subsidies  be  paid.  then,  not  to 
high-cost  producers  only  but  to  low-cost 
producers  also,  at  least  on  part  of  their  out- 
put; and,  If  so,  on  how  much  of  their  out- 
put should  the  subsidies  be  paid?  Should 
subsidies  be  paid  to  workers  who,  because  of 
their  alternatives,  may  be  unwilling  lo  re- 
main In  an  Industry  for  a  wage  which  many 
other  workers  are  willing  to  accept?  For, 
certainly,  the  product  of  such  unwilling 
workers  is  a  hiph-cost  product.  Or  shall 
subsidies  be  paid  to  capitalists  and  land- 
owners but  never  to  wage  earners?  Should 
subsidies  be  paid  to  all  of  those  who  are 
relatively  inefficient  in  a  given  Industry,  so 
as  to  keep  them  in  it — on  the  theory  that 
their  part  of  the  supply  Is  a  high-cost  part? 
And  then.  If  the  subsidies  in  one  Industry 
make  it  seem  relatively  profitable,  shall  sub- 
sidies be  paid  to  other  Industries  to  keep 
men  from  leaving  them  to  go  Into  the  origi- 
nally subsidized  ones?  How  widely.  Indeed, 
shall  this  Government  favor  be  spread? 

The  cost  of  production  of  any  commcxilty. 
In  the  sense  of  what  must  be  paid  to  get  the 
commodity  produced,  depends  on  what  those 
engaged  In  producing  It — or  who  might  be 
Induced  to  produce  It — believe  they  can  get 
in  other  lines.  Cost  of  production  Is,  there- 
fore, relative.  II  inflation  causes  some  prices 
to  rise  rapidly  while  other  prices  are  held 
down,  many  of  those  In  the  regulated  lines 
are  likely  to  leave  those  lines  unless  prices 
and  Incomes  are  allowed  to  rise  In  their  lines 
also.  And  in  like  manner  subsidies  In  some 
lines,  which  are  not  granted  In  other  lines, 
definitely  tend  to  draw  labor  and  capital  and 
land  away  from  such  other  lines.  Where. 
then,  shall  subsidies  stop?  And,  If  they  are 
not  given  to  everyone,  who  shall  select  the 
favored  Individuals  and  companies  to  which 
the  payments  shall  be  made,  and  on  what 
basis  and  by  what  detailed  research  shall 
the  selections  be  made? 

But  Indeed,  since  we  are  not  now  meeting 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  war  out  of 
taxes  (or.  even,  cut  of  taxes  plus  voluntary 
savings  Invested  In  savings  bonds)  but  are 
borrowing  very  largely  from  the  banks  and 
thereby  expanding  greatly  our  circulation 
medium,  why  Is  It  so  glibly  aasumed  that  the 
subsidies  will  be  paid  for  out  of  taxes  What 
If  these  subsidies  are  In  fact  paid  for  with 
funds  borrowed  from  the  banks?     Wliat  if 


this  means  even  more  bormwing  from  the 
banks  by  the  Federal  Government  than  we 
have  had  hitherto  and,  consequently,  un  eveu 
vaster  increase  in  purchasing  ptiwcr.  Would 
such  a  icsult  not  resemble,  in  some  sort  of 
fashion,  trying  to  hold  back  a  car  by  press- 
ing down  the  brake  (price  rer.ulation  and 
rationing)  while  simultaneously  not  only 
puttir.g  on  a  lull  head  of  pas  (borrowing  for 
the  meeting  of  re^u!ar  war  expenses)  but 
also  f'etlinp  the  car  pushed  from  behind 
(more  borrowiiii; — to  pay  for  hul>sidies)  by 
another  car  ur  a  tiuck'' 

To  date,  in  carrying  on  World  War  No  2, 
we  have  net  prevented  prices  from  rising  In 
considerable  degree.  If  the  above  considera- 
tions apply,  how  can  we  conclude  that  sub- 
sidies are  the  real  solution?  How  can  we 
maintain  that.  If  we  now  pay  subsidies,  prices 
will  rise  no  further  but  that,  instead,  we  shall 
succevfully  "roll  back  "  the  price  level,  im- 
prove the  oconcmlc  statvjs  of  the  relatively 
poor  and  allay  discontent? 


Keep  America  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  a  poem  entitled  "Keep  Amer- 
ica American."  written  by  Mr.  Ray  Madi- 
son, editor  of  the  Center  Post-Dispatch 
published  at  Center,  Colo.  I  am  sure 
that  this  poem  will  cause  all  of  us  to 
renew  our  determination  that  this  coun- 
try shaU  be  kept  American  In  its  ideals, 
customs,  and  traditions,  which  is  an  obli- 
gation we  solemnly  owe  to  these  boys  who 
are  so  valiantly  fighting  on  the  battle 
fronts  of  the  world  to  keep  America 
American.    The  poem  follows: 

KEEP    AMEKICA    AUCRICAN 

I'm    .riling  to  you,  dear  dad, 

Because  I  know  you'll  understand 

The  way  I  feel  about  our  native  land. 

We  are  afraid,  my  pals  and  I — 

No;  I  do  not  mean  afraid  to  die — 

It's  Just  the  things  we  hear 

That  make  us  fear — 

Reports  of  strikes  that  slow  the  flow 

Of  guns  and  planes  and  tanks 

To  battle  fronts. 

And  we  would  like  to  know 

Who  Is  to  blame; 

What  sabotage  Is  dimming  freedom's  flame; 

Are  you,  at  home,  about  to  lose  the  game? 

Dad.  do  the  very  best  you  can 

To  keep  America  American. 

When  we  come  back 

(If  we  do  come  back) 

We  will  expect  to  find  our  liberty  Intact — 

Such  as  the  right  to  choose  our  way  of  life; 

Each  as  an  Individual  man — 

It  Is  for  this  we  fight  and  plan. 

We  grant  no  governing  power  to  bureaucrats. 

We  do  not  want  a  gestapo 

To  spy  upon  us  every  place  w«  go; 

We  do  not  want  security — we'll  take  a  chance 

To  live  as  free  men  or  fill  graves, 

For  we  have  seen 

What  it  can  mean 

To  be  the  tlaves  of  dlctatorshlrB 

And  we  abhor 

Their  lust  for  ^jwer. 

Because  they  forced  ua  Into  wur. 

Every  liberty-loving  man 

Should  keep  Amciica  American. 
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1  m  niaKing  pUnji  for  me  and  you, 

A:»d  lidl  .nrK^tiKii;  Dfuy  Ura 

Whnir.  I  exp«c:  to  n.arry  »hcn 

The  w.ir  is  over,  ui.d  I  in  home  again— 

I  w..nt  tt>  (five  my  st.ns  a  htritage 

A*  pr:rp>ss  a-   ihv  one  I  knew. 

And  d.id.  that's  wiiy  I  ni  tru^tins;  you 

T  .  ko'-p  ou:  Cduniiy  Just  ibc  same 

As   wtiin   1    U'it. 

I  dii  iiDt  want  a  new-made  world — 

Jjst  home,  and  work 

At   Jwb.i  Ive  always  done: 

ir  I  ^an  p;ay  a  fnir   square  game  and  win 

I  wriiit  to  keep  the  laurels  I  have  wen. 

Not  bein«  told  how  much  to  plant  or  -ow; 

Ko  price  set  on  the  prt)duct  of  my  toil; 

Thai's  all  I  crave — 

111  not  need  any  "cradle  to  the  grave" 

IMaiis.  made  lor  me. 

B^c-iusf  I  will  be  my  own  man. 

And  don't  y(ju  se»  ' 

America  will   be  American 

S.)    dad.    don  t    threw    me    and    my    buddies 

down 
S  Tne  cf  us.  of  course,  will  not  return — 
We  v.-iU  not  rue  to  lie  In  foreign  ioil; 
W«'  U  rtst  In  peaceful  sleep 
ir  y<.u   but   kefp 
Th'f  torch  of  liberty  aplcw. 
TIiP  biixxl  of  heroes  la  a  sacred  oil 
That  feeds  the  R-iniea  of  freediin 
In   ;i   never-ceasing   flow. 
S>  dad,  do  everything  you  can 
To  keep  America  American 

Now  dad.  If  a  up  to  you  to  keep  the  scure. 

And  help  us  win  the  things  we're  fighting  for. 

Neidle.-s  directives,  uaelebs  waste, 

Th   ughtlet***  planning  and  costly  haste; 

The*e  are  the  fruits  of  dictatorship — 

These  are  the  things  that  you  must  whip. 

Starry-eyed  diesmers,  puwer-mad  fools, 

Egotistic  asacs  and  unwitting  tools; 

These  are  the  stiboteurs 

You'll  have  to  ban 

To  ket'p  America  American 

— Ray  Madison. 


The  State  of  the  Fanninf  Indastry — 
Annual  Message  of  the  Master  of  the 
National  Grange 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  15,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Agriculture 
and  the  people  engaged  in  the  farming 
industry  are  the  backbone  of  our  country. 

The  ideals  of  the  p>eople  on  the  farms 
are  a  stabilizing  Influence  In  the  polit- 
ical structure  of  our  Government. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress, 
In  formulating  national  policies  and  en- 
acting our  legislative  program,  will  do 
well  to  take  counsel  and  give  considera- 
tion to  the  good  advice  of  our  farm 
leaders. 

The  National  Grange  Is  fortunate  in 
having  as  ibs  lender  a  man  of  broad 
vision  and  wide  experience.  National 
Grange  Master  Albert  8.  Goss  comes 
from  the  West  and  has  an  Intimate 
knowledge  of  agriculture  in  all  sections 
of  the  countrj'. 

Particularly  do  I  commend  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  the  cardinal 
principles  wiiich  has  been  laid  down  in 


the  platform  of  the  National  Grange.  I 
and  submitted  to  the  resolution  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Convention   of  , 
both  political  parties  which  I  quote:  i 

There  must  be  recognition  of  price  parity 
as  between  the  products  of  agriculture  and    , 
Indu.'^try   In   th  '  dompstic  niarkft  j 

A^'riculture   demand.s   a   monet  iry   system    ^ 
providing  an  honest  Uullar — one  Ju£t  to  the 
debtor  and  creditor  aUke  with  constant  pur- 
ciiu^mg  power — preventing  uncontrolled  in-    i 
flation  and  the  disa-strous  effects  of  deflatiun.    | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  tlie.>e 
principles  constitute  the  most  construc- 
tive plan  that  has  ever  been  submiued 
in  the  platform  of  any  party  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Members  oi  the  Hou.se.  it  is  my 
privilege  to  insert  in  thf^  Record  the  an- 
nual addrcoS  of  Grange  Master  Albe;  t  S. 
Goss: 

OflBcers  and  members  ot  the  National 
Grange.- 24  years  ago  the  National  Grant;e 
met  in  Grand  Hapids.  Although  war  had 
ended  a  year  bef'-re.  and  nui'h  of  the  in-nr- 
venlng  year  had  been  devoted  to  peace  con- 
ferences, no  peace  proposals  ncceptable  to  the 
United  States  had  yet  been  evolved,  and  the 
Versailles  Treaty  was  defen'ed  In  the  Senate 
as  the  Granife  wa-s  concluding  the  work  ot 
the  session  We  are  about  to  enter  the  third 
year  of  our  participation  In  World  War  No  2, 
which  resulted  from  failure  to  solve  our  In- 
ternational problems  following  World  War 
No.  1.  The  outlook  for  success  at  arms 
IB  far  brighter  than  It  was  a  year  act).  The.'-e 
.■«ccmB  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Axis 
Powers  will  be  decisively  defeated  and  their 
military  might  destroyed  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future.  But  the  experience  following 
the  !a.=it  war  has  taught  Ui  that  winning  a 
war  and  winning  a  peace  are  two  distinct 
and  separate  problems  First  we  m.u.st  de- 
vote our  utmost  energy  to  the  Inimediaie 
task  at  hand — winning  the  war  But  m  do- 
ing so.  unless  we  hold  fust  to  .sound  principles 
governing  our  domestic  and  international 
relations,  our  sacrifices  at  arms  will  have 
prt  ved  In  vnln  Just  as  experience  has 
proved  that  !t  was  very  costly  to  have  ne- 
glected our  preparedness  for  war.  so  it  may 
prove  equally  costly  to  neglect  preparing  lor 
peace 

These  are  days  of  ten.*^  Uvmi;  Each  is  try- 
ing to  do  all  he  can  to  bring  this  terrible 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion,  yet  we  recog- 
n;ze  the  nece.-^slty  for  looking  ahead  to  what 
will  hapjjen  when  peace  ct)mes.  Theie  is 
always  danger  of  following  an  Immetiiate  ob- 
jective so  Intensely  that  we  fail  to  see  where 
It  leads.  The  daily  pursuits  of  the  farmer 
provide  opportunity  for  study  and  reflection. 
He  Is  seldom  earned  away  wrh  the  enthuM- 
■sm  of  mob  action.  Thus  it  is  that  the  con- 
clusions of  a  farm  organization  such  a-s  ours 
have  more  than  ordinary  s'griflcance  By 
the  same  token  It  Is  Important  that  we  rench 
these  conclusions  with  the  greatest  care 

It  la  fortunate  that  we  are  meeting  in  the 
heart  of  the  farming  section  of  one  of  our 
great  agricultural  States.  For  many  years 
Michigan  has  been  one  of  our  leading  Grai.ge 
Statee.  She  has  furnished  us  some  of  our 
strongest  farm  leaders,  men  and  women  who 
pioneered  In  thought  and  action,  and  who 
based  their  action  on  careful  consideration. 
It  is  weU  that  we  have  gotten  away  from  the 
hurry  and  confusion  of  war  activities  and 
have  come  here  for  9  days  of  work  and  quiet 
deliberation.  War  and  peace  will  be  first  in 
our  minds,  but  here  we  can  and  must  take 
time  to  reach  our  conclusions  only  alter  the 
most  careful  study 

Preparing  for  peace  Is  the  best  fcrm  of  pre- 
paredness against  war.  It  Is  not  suggested 
that  It  is  necessary  to  work  out  details  cf  war 
•ettlement  at  this  tim«.  It  Is  suggested  that 
there  be  a  clear-cut  understanding  of  the 


l«sue?  we  are  fighting  for.  and  that  the  fis^ht; 
be  c'.rried  on  until  enforceable  agreemenus 
are  reached  so  that  never  again  will  greedy 
nations  .'Ct  fi  rth  on  a  course  ol  pillage  and 
conquest,  or  seek  to  rule  the  worid  by  foice 
of  aims  The  foundation  lor  peiice  must  be 
firmly  laid  on  the  .«^olid  rock  of  Justice  and 
equity,  and  even  in  this  hour  of  desperate 
combat  we  should  not  lose  ^ight  of  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  out  and  agreeing  on  the  deti- 
r.ite  principles  upon  which  that  foundation 
shall  be  laid. 

FOtJND.'MION    FOR   PEACE 

The  foundation  to:-  a  lasting  peace  does  not 
He  solely  in  determining  territorial  borders 
or  sovereignties  It  d'jes  not  lie  lU  reparations 
or  settlements  of  wr.r  claims  It  does  not  lie 
In  establishing  the  guilt  of  those  rrsponsibl'^ 
for  the  pre.>ent  war  and  meting  out  puni.  h- 
ment  for  the  crime  Peace  will  be  lasting 
only  when  based  on  the  solid  foundation  rf 
prosperity.  Adversity  and  want  eneender  rev- 
olution and  war  Piosperity  breeds  peac?. 
Prosjierity  springs  from  the  creation  of 
wealth.  The  prosperity  of  one  nation  never 
injured  another.  Qnite  the  contrary.  The 
prospenty  of  any  nation  is  more  secure  when 
other  niitions  prosjn  r  D.nnger  lies  when  one 
nation  attempts  by  force,  physical  or  eco- 
nomic, to  seriire  advantage  over  another — to 
rob  it  of  its  prosperity. 

La:~t  year  we  set  up  three  guideposts  to 
aid  us  in  fclli-winj  a  true  course.  The  three 
economic  principle:  so  expres.ed  apply  Ju?t 
'di,  truly  In  mtern'itifinal  affairs  as  they  do  m 
dome.'-tic  or  per?oii;il  affairs. 

1  Any  procram  which  retards  the  produc- 
tion uf  wealth  Is  iin.':  Hind. 

2.  The  compensation  of  each  should  be 
bacPd  upon  what  he  contributes  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare 

3  The  prime  purpo"=e  of  gcvernmcnt  is  to 
protect  Its  citlzen.s  from  ag--;Tssion. 

Tlie  foundation  for  a  lasting  peace  must  be 
ba.sed  en  tl;c.-e  simple  honeslies.  net  on  phi- 
lanthropy and  not  on  force,  cxcipt  the  foice 
necessary  to  protect  one  nation  against  wan- 
ton afegressiun  by  another.  Through  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  we  have  learned  how  to 
produce  enough  wealth  for  the  comforts  of 
all.  Ttie  goal  would  therefore  seem  to  be  to 
promote  among  all  iK.tioiis  the  [jroduction  of 
wealth  and  the  prosperity  whirh  flows  from 
It.  Each  n.ition  inu>;t  solve  this  problem  fur 
itself  Ways  should  be  found  under  which 
they  a.^e  freely  permitted  to  do  so 

We  don't  need  to  worry  about  assuring  a 
quart  of  milk  for  e\eryone  In  the  world,  but 
inther  that  everybody  has  a  cliance  to  pro- 
duce eiiujcli  to  gtt  that  quart  for  himt,.. if. 
Then  If  they  won't  do  It,  let  them  do  tiie 
wc'irying  Freedom  to  produce  should  be 
tlie  s^oal  To  attempt  to  run  the  Internal  ai- 
fairs  of  other  nations;  to  dictate  to  thc.-n 
what  their  own  laws  and  liberties  shall  be; 
to  attempt  to  guarantee  them  af^ainst  want; 
or  to  do  more  than  give  them  lull  oppcriu- 
nity  to  do  for  them.sclves  without  hiiidiance, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  hinder  others,  will  but; 
lead  to  eoniplicalions  and  sow  the  seed  fur 
future  conflict. 

B.\SES    FOR    POST-W.4R    AGREEMENTS 

A.'  1> hl;  .t?  there  are  dishonest  men  with 
the  ln.>:tincts  of  robbers,  society  must  be  pro- 
pa:ed  to  use  force  if  necessary  to  prevent 
th'-lr  carrying  out  their  evil  deyi-ns.  We  nre 
fiphting  a  war  to  end  Intfrn.Tt;  'nal  agprr«- 
rion  and  pilla-^e.  because  th^re  was  no  cthT 
means  of  preven'mg  three  powerful  nati'-r.s 
frr  m  mijhmg  aiic]  plundering  weaker  na- 
tions. While  we  were  bound  by  no  treaties 
which  comptilPd  u?  to  enter  the  war.  we  rave 
so  much  aid  to  the  nati-ns  which  had  at- 
tenrpted  to  call  a  halt  to  international  plun- 
dering that  we  were  attached  and  becam.e 
Involved  in  the  corfl  ct.  V/e  can  expect  a 
rerurrence  of  such  outrages  uiue.-s  E':ep?  are 
taken  to  stop  li:tprratlonal  plunderlnc  Just 
as  soon  as  It  shows  its  head  We  c.nnot 
avoid  Involvement  merely  by  refusing  to  join 
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with  others  tn  prevent  aegresslon.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  aU  Join  forces  to  put  a  stop  to 
imernationnl  pillaite,  we  can  end  one  frult- 
tul  cau.se  of  war. 

The  pr  .bl.m  Is  how  far  we  should  go  in 
any  such  international  np;-eement  Any 
agreement  involves  definitions,  and  bounda- 
ries, and  other  causes  for  ml.sundtrstand- 
Inns.  It  would  seem  that  there  should  be 
fever  mtsurderstandlngs  und"r  carefully 
work.-^d  out  agreem'nts  on  a  lew  ba.'-ic  prin- 
ciple.s  than  with  no  agreement^  at  all  The 
Grange  should  consicler  this  whole  problem 
e:  d  the  scop?  of  any  proEtrnm  for  agre'-nifnt. 
A  few  su7ge3tions  are  otTered 

Any  agrf^ement  should  be  clea:  -cut  on  the 
means  to  be  empl  yed  to  prevent  at;gres£ion, 
and  should  be  limited  to  that  one  purpo.-^e. 
in  tead  cf  attempting  to  parcel  out  the 
World,  it  shrnild  be  limited  at  the  outset  to 
tho.'^e  mntters  not  In  dlspiite  and  should 
provide  that  the  signatory  nations  bind 
themselves  to  respect  such  boundaries  and 
territories  as  are  listed  and  described 
therein,  and  which  may  be  unanmouvly 
appicved  thereafter  Then  kt  time  and  ex- 
pcrienre  add  nntions  and  territory  from  time 
to  time  as  all  the  interested  nations  may  i 
pqree.  A*  least  've  could  niakf-  a  start  In  | 
tnkin',  part  of  the  world  cut  ot  the  realm  (f 
dt>-ru"e  8'  d  agree  to  prevent  change  therein 
throu'th  as.'i:cs.=ton  or  any  aiean."^  other  than 
th"  agrertriei.t  of  the  people  involved  Let 
nothing  b?- included  in  the  agreement  un- 
less It  is  unanimously  approved  by  all  the 
parties  at  Interest  There  should  be  no 
his*y  derisions.  The  w.nners  of  the  war 
v.ill  have  to  police  the  world  anvway  for 
awhile  and  It  is  far  better  tc  supplant  the.r 
p!  Iirmc  gri'dui'lly  as  unanimous  agreement 
cievelop^.^than  to  patch  up  seme  hasty  agree- 
ments which  may  leave  unhealed  scars  and 
6f  trees  for  future  infection. 

Sc  simple  an  af.recment  would  not  be  sub- 
ject   to    misinterpretation    ea.<^ily     yet    some 
sort  of  fldvi.scry  CvUit  mieht  well  be  [in  vided 
to  act  as  a  clearing  house  tor  £.dju«:tin2  dif- 
ffier.res      Such  a  c:  urt  would  be  most  used, 
obviou'-ly.  as  an  aid  to  settling  differences  in 
boundaries,    or   other    matters     before    they 
were   added   to   the   list   cf   approved    I'gree- 
nients,  thus  bcccming  a  part  of  a   proerain 
for      international      cooperation         Nothing 
V!.uld    prevent    the   signatory    nations   from 
adding  additional   provisions  to  such  an  In- 
tt'rnation.il  agriement  from  time  to  tune  it 
t'ley   unanimously    desired    to  do   so.     Thus 
the  woild  might  gradually  develop  an  inter- 
national   code    of    law.   unanimously    agreed 
upon,   and    provide   means   for    its   adminis- 
tration.    It   wou:d   seem,  h  nvever,   that   the 
Important  feature  would  be  to  go  slowly  and 
take   up  step   by   step  those   niatfrs   which 
h:icl  pa-s.icd  beyond  tlie  stage  cl  disagieement. 
Siinil.iily,  let  us  not  hasten  loo  much  in 
w  iikmg  out  peace  treaties.    We  should  avoid 
reaching  decisions  which  may  be  actuated  by 
passion  and  hate.    Time  will  enable  all  bellig- 
erents to  pass  judgment  on  the  ii.tention.s  of 
th'-lr  enemies  better  than   immediately   fcl- 
Inwing    the   confl.ct.     We    should   remember 
that,    for    the    most    part,    the   people    of    ail 
nations  have  been   led  to  believe  that   they 
n;c  fi^Iittng  for  Justice      After  the  last  war, 
tlie  be!l!ge!cnt_s  all  modified  tlicir  views  con- 
siderably in  tlie  derade  following  the  peace 
I'liriue-tionably  we  shall   do  so   again,     l^et 
US  be  firm  In  our  determination  that  aggrcs- 
Blon  shall  end.  but  let  us  remember  that  we 
and  our  children  must  live  in  the  ?ame  world 
with  th  ISP  whom  we  are  now  tryliiK  to  de- 
stroy,  and    let    \is    take   time    tf)   cool    off    In 
order  that   Jtt-tice  may  not  be  thwarted   by 
passion 

It  micht  even  be  that  an  association  such 
as  outlined  might  take  the  place  of  a  pe.ice 
treaty.  If.  however,  it  appears  best  to  have 
understandiiigs  between  nations  before  they 
reach  ttie  st.-vge  of  unanimous  world  agiee- 
ment,  l^r  the..e  understandinKs  grow  step  by 
Bteo  as  needed,  first  agreeing  as  to  bound- 


aries and  then  perhi(t>s  on  an  International 
medium  of  exchange  or  monetary  systc-m  to 
facilitate  trade,  then  trade  relations,  debt 
payments,  alien  property  rights,  and  other 
matters.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  que-^- 
tions  thus  agreed  on  may  become  matters  of 
imanlni  nis  w(  rld-wide  permanent  agrecm-  nt 
and  be  incorp<.)rated  in  the  agreements  of  an 
a^'oc-.ation  o!  naticns  Thus  the  delibTa- 
tioiis  of  the  peace  conference  may  lead  to 
l-roide-iing  the  sc<'i)e  of  such  an  associntion 
and  we  will  crrdually  e'olve  a  system  ol  mtrr- 
nrtional  law  wii'ch  will  have  unanimous  sup- 
port and  seme  d^-.y  may  reach  a  point  v.heie 
it  Will  put  an  end  to  war.  This  can  be  done 
without  any  nation  sunendering  its  sov- 
eiripnty. 

WORLD    Tn.^DF 

Americans  hi\e  \joci\  the  victims  of  a  lop- 
stdi»d  system  of  v.cild  trade  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Following  the  last  war.  we  ex- 
tended billions  of  dollars  in  credit  to  Euio- 
pean  nations  so  they  could  buy  our  products, 
ri.ccptinz  Finland  little  was  ever  p:ud  on 
there  loans  The  rcstilt  wax  that  the  Amer- 
lrc<n  taxpa' er  save  many  billion  dollars  m 
gcvds  to  European  nations,  but  because  we 
tried  to  collect  part  of  the  money,  we  gained 
the  name  of  '■Uncle  Shylock  " 

Next,  international  bankers  bought  other 
bil'icns  in  the  bonds  of  loieign  na'icns  in 
order  that  they  might  buy  o,ur  manufactured 
products  The^e  bonds  were  largely  sold  to 
small  bank"-  and  private  investcrs  Many 
were  never  paid  while  otheis  were  redeemed 
at  heavy  riiscouirs  Many  a  bank  closed 
because  of  this  and  again  the  public  footed 
th"  bill 

When  these  two  sources  cf  ciedit  became 
bankrupt ,  we  bepan  to  deal  for  gold,  and  in 
order  to  make  it  go  as  far  a^  possible,  we 
rnlsed  the  dollar  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold 
about  80  peicent  We  went  further  and 
created  a  fictitK  lis  value  on  silver  and  pro- 
ceeded to  buy  up  most  cf  the  gold  and  silver 
In  the  World  and  sell  cur  real  wealth  for  It. 
Finally  when  nobody  had  any  credit,  any 
gold,  or  any  silver  to  buv  from  us.  we  started 
a  lend-lease  program  which  has  developed 
into  a  pure  g.ft  program 

That  will  come  to  an  end  some  day.  we 
hope  so  now  a  new  plan  is  developed  It  i"; 
proposed  to  set  up  an  international  bank 
with  flO.OOn  000  000  capital,  most  of  it  fur- 
nished by  us  Other  nations  can  subscribe 
capital  and  immediately  boircw  mere  than 
they  put  in  When  thev  have  used  up  all 
their  credit,  thty  can  withdraw  I  thlnl;  we 
are  still  fooling  ourselves. 

There  is  only  one  w.iy  to  provide  for  trade 
on  a  lasting  basis  If  we  sell  goods,  we  n.ust 
get  an  equal  vulue  in  g(  cds  in  exchange,  or 
some  form  of  money  which  can  be  converted 
Into  poods  whenever  we  want.  If  we  sell  at 
export,  we  have  got  to  make  up  our  minds  to 
import  an  equal  amount  of  goods;  otherwise, 
what  we  have  sold  will  b^come  a  gift  At 
this  point  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
enter.  The  trade  agreement  is  a  form  of 
barter  which  has  arisen  because  of  the  break- 
down m  international  credits  for  the  reasons 
Just  Cited  Under  the  barter  agreement,  we 
get  goods  in  exchange  and  are  not  left  empty 
handed,  as  we  have  been  under  the  other 
forms  of  commerce  incentives.  However,  too 
many  of  tiii  agi cements  provide  for  seUlng 
industrial  product-,  and  taking  farm  products 
in  exchange— products  which  we  can  raise  at 
home  Tlius  the  American  farmer  finds  no 
sale  for  the  wealth  he  creates,  and  his  buy- 
ing power  IS  shut  off.  Such  trade  agreements 
should  be  limited  to  things  we  do  not  produce 
at  home.  In  cur  dealings  with  other  nations 
we  should  take  from  them  the  things  we 
need  in  exchange  for  the  things  that  they 
need.  Nothing  is  pained  by  exchanging  Iden- 
tical  or  competing  commodities, 

Tlie  whole  situation  points  to  the  need  of 
an  international  medium  of  exchange  which 
is  backed  by  real  value  and  can  be  redeemed 
by  real  value  when  desired.     It  should  be  a 


form  ol  exchange,  the  value  of  which  cannot 
be  expanded  ir  coniracteU  at  will  by  interna- 
tional bankers  or  government  financiers.  Its 
purchasing  power  should  be  constant  and 
dependable 

No  matter  what  we  use  fi'r  money,  pe^iple 
are  go.m?  to  raise  buy,  sell,  and  u.>e  wheat 
citton.  coal,  and  many  other  staples  It 
takes  a  definite  an.ouiu  of  woik  lo  prc^duce 
a  bushel  of  wheat  a  bale  of  cotton,  or  a  ton 
of  coal  There  in  lies  .^tatiriy  or  real  wealth 
Their  intrinsic  valiiei  rer.'.ain  constant  If 
it  were  not  for  the  trouble  of  transporting 
them,  they  (and  many  similar  stajles)  cculd 
always  be  used  to  buy  goods  anywht-re  in  the 
wo. id  If  a  man  is  denied  crrdit  he  can  pet 
busy  and  prociuo^  hi"  own  wealth  m  .-taples 
if  lie  w\  ik.^  haul  en  urh  T.je  s:.!ne  i^  tiue 
of  a  nation 

It  Is  snppested  that  care'ul  study  be  giveJi 
to  tho  practicability  of  establishing  a  mdium 
of  exchange  based  on  the  security  oi  biaple 
commodities  With  a  broad  enouph  com- 
morilty  baf.c  any  nation  producmp  real  wealth 
v.ou.d  h:ive  available  a  stable  medium  of  ex- 
change, frer  Ircm  fluctuations,  manipula- 
Vlon  or  control  Ihe  proposal  Is  by  no  mean* 
as  simple  as  it  sounds,  but  it  appear.s  lo  have 
enough  n.eiit   to  warr.mt  careful  study 

In  consi  lering  world  trade  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  world  s  best 
maikct  is  right  here  at  home  Hud  we  spent 
the  -same  nniount  of  money  in  developing  our 
lu.mc  marliet  that  we  have  spent  .-.eeking  for- 
eign trade  we  would  have  been  mucii  better 
off 

rONsTni.T10NM.    GOVERNMENT 

Ours  IS  11  constitutionnl  form  of  go\ern- 
ment  providing  for  tlitee  distinct  functions, 
which  are  designed  to  be  '-rparate  ai^d  Inde- 
pendent 

The  Ipcislative  branrh  1^  created  to  write 
the  law  defining  the  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

The  »^xecutlvr  branch  Is  created  to  admin- 
ister the  Inw  a"  passed  by  Conjure  s 

Tlie  Juriiryil  branch  is  created  to  Interpret 
the  law  i.nd  decide  points  of  l.'-hUe  arising 
theieunder 

All  powers  not  expressly  given  tii  the  Fediial 
Govirnment  are  rescivcd  to  the  Slates,  or 
to  the  people 

In  time  of  war.  Congress  may  be  Justified 
in  dPiegaMng  special  powers  to  the  executive 
branch  ol  Governm,ent  in  ordi-r  to  get  quick 
iictian,  but  all  such  power  should  be  revokable 
by  a  majority  vote,  and  it  is  the  duty  cf 
Congitss  lo  revoke  it,  if  In  Its  Judgment  the 
power  is  not  being  exercised  in  accord  with 
the  intent  and  purpcte  cf  Congress.  Ccn- 
grc^s  caiinct  dodge  Us  responsibility  to  the 
people  by  delegating  its  power  to  someone 
else  It  1."=  still  the  law-making  body  of  the 
land  It  his  the  power  to  require  that  its 
laws  be  enlciced.  and  the  people  have  the 
right  to  expect  Congress  to  exercise  th:s 
power. 

The  peoples  rights  ate  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  by  the  laws  of  Congress,  or 
of  the  several  States.  When  viola ttd,  the 
people  have  the  right  to  seek  redre.ss  thrc  ugh 
the  courts  Under  the  protection  cf  such  a 
constitutional  framewoik.  the  people  enjcy 
freedom  tc  do  and  act  as  they  please,  so  lontj 
as  they  trani.giess  no  law  designed  to  protect 
the  public  or  promote  the  general  welfare 

Any  executive  encroachment  on  the  rights 

of    tlie    people    or    the    p<iwers    of    Congress 

leads  to  breaking  down  the  balance  of  power, 

I    to  building  up  centralized  control,  and  is  a 

'    step  toward  dictatorship.    The  trend  In  that 

I   direction  is  too  strong  to  be  ignored     Abuses 

j    are    occurring    which    seriously    Impair    our 

;    rights   and   affect   our   daily  lives.     Some  cf 

,    these  abuses  result  from  direct  law  violations, 

[    while  others  arise  from  Indirection.    Congress 

should  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 

j    put  a  stop  to  them  as  etxjn  as  th-y  appear, 

I    for  they  are  rapidly  building  up  a  bu. « aue  r  .cy 

;    which  ia  taking  unto  itteif  tlie  power  to  make 
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Its  own  bw^  A  f  w  ^x'lmpU's  are  cited,  not 
fi«i  a  list  of  infriiii??-m-"tu-.  but  merely  to 
i;iu«trate  th»  trpo  of  jitu'^c  which  U  beccinlns; 
£0  crrr.mun  b«   to  g.ve  real  cause  for  alarm. 

As  an  <xin:p.e  i.f  l-^ir.nring  tlie  law.  the 
Cl^rr  rf  Fc  :i'i"'i:'"  S'abihMrlon.  In  answer  to 
q  )»"ri'-s  as  to  vhv  the  pruvisicns  cf  law  were 
i.ot  b*"lne  f'  lioMPd  five  as  ati  expLa:!at!on 
"thnt  It  was  rper.itmi?  uiider  an  Exrcuiive 
(  'rter  and  wns  iher<^:cr«  nut  respuuoible  lo 
C^r^re'-s   which  n::  d«»  th'  law. 

An  example  if  indirect  violation  Is  fcund 
I'l  laN->r  C'  ntracts  Corfrress  has  provided 
KceptKin.^  in  labor  laws  U>  prevent  the  con\- 
juN  ry  adoptk  II  of  the  clrsed  shcp.  but  In 
1 -ttinK  Oovf>rnm'nt  cc^ntrac's  the  prcM-mn 
f  :r  a  cli^^ed  'hop  has  frr fjuently  been  mclu-ied 
I'l  »p:te  of  the  e.xi  re::?ed  po;icy  of  Contros. 
£•. asion  by  contract  has  been  accomplished 
In  mar. 7  wavs. 

A'l  example  of  direct  evasion  mlRht  be  cited 
In  th«  admlnlftration  cf  the  Farm  Security 
/'hn'r^-Tatinn  C  jnrress  di^npproved  of 
x:.n.T  activities  In  eKiablishint;  cuUertivi-'t 
!.irn»  Oi.onics.  It  forbade  thc.r  buvirt;  a'.y 
nv^.re  land  for  ruch  purptces.  and  '<rd':rtl  th» 
lar.d  •'jld  which  the  V  S  A.  then  held  The 
F  S  A  proceeded  to  m  t  up  C'>.pfTi'.tlve  ctr- 
p'T.i'.rn*  t'>  (.pernte  througli  and  went 
iiiernly  aloisK  ax  tjefore. 

An  example  of  d.rcct  violation  Is  found  In 
the  Prxe  Cofi'r  )|  Art  (f  Oct/  her  2  l\)i2. 
V^juVT^h^  wa^  w- 11  aware  ih.;t  fiat  pi  ice  c  il- 
Ir'UK  h.id  ii' vir  curbed  If.tUi  in  ai.d  h.nl 
nlWNya  rciulted  in  dl-aMi-r  tlixouib  -.tranKhn^ 
pr.  liurtii.n  Af'er  n.'fiiK  th-  Pif  .d?-nt» 
c!emarn'^  fnr  leRHlition  (^xkir  a  s'abilizriticn 
t'ate  It  Inrlurtcd  a  wfeiy  clii'tse  to  pr-  vei,t  the 
dl^Hl»t•'^  whiCh  woul.l  folK  j^'  ai.v  uttt-n^pt  to 
T.x  cfiDrrs  bth'W  Ct  »:.  Tlie  cluure  pit/.  !d-,d 
that  "ni'  ^l.f.c.  "in  in  m.ixiniuin  p:  ce*  siKi;i 
Y>e  miKle  •  •  •  wheie  it  appears  tl.sit 
niodirti  ution  Is  nece^-sitry  to  IncreiU-c  tlie  pro- 
t.uct:on  fi  r  w.ir  purposes,  or  whe-re  by  rea.^ou 
of  lnc:ea.H'd  L'.l>  r  ur  other  costs  •  •  • 
the  niaxinium  price  so  citahl^slied  will  not 
Titlrct  burh  increa.'cd  ci.sts  "  Tlie  O.T:ce  of 
Price  Adir.:nl5tratiiin  h.is  flatlv*  r^fu^ed  to 
rnrd;fy  the  cei'.'ng  price's  to  c>.n\nly  with  tliU 
pjcvi;  icn  of  law. 

As  an  example  of  how  this  lnwlp?sness  is 
f'mnktlintt  pri  durtion  Hi.d  a.rerti:~.g  our  c.ti- 
7e:is,  a  rect-rit  c.-e  i  f  c'.r::ng  ri-^v.-n  the  m:!k 
ftipp'y  of  The  Dalle.*;.  Oreg  .  by  75  percent 
l.s  Cited,  where  ^hc  hf-alth  of  the  ch  Idren  wai 
indatiKired.  Priof  th.af  The  ce'l:r.g>  were 
Leli  w  oo«r  brcii^'ht  no  re Lef  Ordinarily  citi- 
rens  wiu'.d  h.ave  a  means  cf  redress  thrruch 
the  C(  urt.«.  wheie  an  Injutict'.on  ci-uld  be  ob- 
tained to  prevent  a  violation  of  law  whuh 
cndav.pi'red  the  life  or  health  of  av.ycr.e.  In 
pil  matters  cf  pr'ce  co:-.trol,  hr.wever.  there  Is 
ro  protectkHi  gUen  the  public  The  Price 
Contr-.l  Act  of  January  30  1942.  fir  t  fct  up  a 
fpcc'.rtl  court  located  In  W.ifhington,  D  C  .  to 
h.^nrile  all  O  P  A  mnt'ers  but  expios>iy  pro- 
vided that  su'h  court  could  not  enjcln  nny 
action  taken  by  the  O  P.  A.  cfSclals.  p'Tlie 
court  shall  not  have  power  to  issue  nny  tem- 
piTOry  restraining  order  or  interlocutory 
decrees  Ftaylng  cr  restraining.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  the  effectiveness  of  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  under  section  2.  or  any  price 
schedule  "'—Sec.  CC4  (o  1 

H.iving  stopped  the  sp.'cial  court  from  In- 
terfering, in  the  next  paragrp.rh  (sec  2v'4 
(dl).  every  other  court  in  the  Kind  (except 
the  Supreme  Court)  was  denied  any  Juris- 
dictlLin  in  any  price  control  ca.e.  In  one 
sweep  citlacns  were  denied  all  relief  through 
the  courts  from  any  imposition  by  the  Price 
Control  Admini^itraticn.  no  matter  how  de- 
structive Of  Illegal  it  miisht  be.  Thus  the 
leg.slative  and  the  Judicial  branches  of  gcv- 
ernment  are  boUi  made  completely  subservi- 
ent to  the  executive  branch.  Ciill  It  by  any 
name  you  want^  tiiU  Is  the  essence  of  dic- 
tatorship. 

Congress  should  Immediately  repeal  thosa 
provisions  of  the  Price  Control  Act  vlilcti  de- 
ny to  our  citizens  tiie  use  of  the  courts  in 


seekini^  relief  from  law  violations,  and  it 
should  establish  severe  pcn:-lt!es  tor  public 
cfllcials  who  wiili'ully  violate  the  l.iw.  In- 
stead of  a  government  by  law.  v.e  are  rapid! y 
becoming  a  coven-meni  by  regulation  and 
Executive  crdor  It  has  been  sta'ed  that  the 
volume  cf  resrula'ions  and  Kxrcu'.vp  or- Vis 
l.ss'icd  during  tlie  p.ist  yesr  exceed'  d  the  total 
volume  cf  laws  p.t&s<  d  by  Concress  fi<:m  ths 
lime  of  Ge<.>rge  V.'ashlngtcn  to  date.  We  do 
not  know  wh.^ther  the  state mcnt  Is  accurate, 
but  th"  volume  Is  ro  groat  that  no  cUi?i'n  can 
po.s-ibly  know  w';:et!;er  he  is  a  law  violator  or 
not  m  pur.sui."g  his  daily  r^u'ine  of  lue. 

It  Is  hli:h  tune  that  we  get  b.ic's  to  con- 
s'itufona!  t'overnment  it  we  v,:s^h  to  preser\e 
the  liberties  and  rights  cf  a  free  pecple 

The  fact  that  we  are  enraced  in  the  great- 
est war  of  all  tim.e  furnish'^s  no  valid  excu.^e 
f  T  hyp?..s5;!r;;  the  Coii.«tru*r:n  and  vlnlatlrg 
fundamental  ritihts  In  the  famou--  MilUgan 
c  ise  of  C'.Ml  W-ir  days,  which  cnstitutes  one 
of  the  lar;Umrk^  if  r  ur  Jud;cial  hisToiy  the 
Stit^reme  Co-  r*  mcst  ajipr-  prlatrly  ja:d: 

"Ti.e  Constitution  of  the  Unlti-xt  States  Is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  pecple,  equally  In  w  ir 
and  In  pe..ce.  and  covers  with  the  shield  cf 
It-  jirotei  tii.n  ail  classes  of  men.  at  all  lim's, 
and  ui  Uer  fll  c:rcum.«tjncp8.  No  doctrine. 
Inv'  lv;i.';  rnn:e  pern. cK. us  con.'^cquences.  was 
e\»r  mvinted  by  the  w.t  if  man  than  that 
iiiiy  of  its  pjc;ieion3  can  be  suspended  dur- 
ing any  cf  the  g.tat  e.xii;<ncies  of  govern- 
mer.t.  Sich  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to 
uiiatchy  or  de.vpctlsra  " 

W\RTTME    AND  Pf^rtTIME   ECONOMT 

0"r  problem.-  ui"  ty  no  mean.?  confined  to 
the  prr-'secuiion  uf  the  war.  or  to  international 
relatirns  and  ti.ide  following  the  war.  We 
face  sonic  of  the  rnn-t  serlnus  di'inestic  prib- 
lems  tn  the  history  of  the  Nation.  The 
m-' hints  we  employ  in  meeting  our  current 
pr(  bicms  of  production,  inflation,  price  con- 
trol, subsiuies.  taxaticn.  and  many  others  will 
h  ve  a  controlling  influenre  on  the  problems 
of  reconstruct. on  and  shifting  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy.  It  is  therefore 
esr-entla!  that  we  follc^w  nc  exptvlient  covirse, 
bu;  mea-ure  e.-^.ch  s"ep  to  determine  where  it 
leads  Here.  t.DO.  our  puirlepost^  will  be  found 
helpful,  In  p.U  our  plantiln:  we  must  strive 
to  pre.-erve  (  ur  «='  ;tera  of  private  enterprise, 
else  democracy  fails. 

FOOD 

Our  freate.-t  pn~>b;em  is  to  obtain  enough 
production.  We  have  recocni2?.^d  that  if  we 
are  to  produce  sh.ps.  airplanes,  guns,  and 
tanks,  producers  must  pet  the  c  st  of  pro- 
ducing them.  Fabulously  prorltable  ci  n- 
trac's  have  been  freely  entered  into,  and 
fabulous  waces  are  bene  paid  w.thout  rei£;trd 
to  cost.  For  a  louji  time  farm  production  wt»s 
not  considered  a  war  necessity.  Farms  were 
stripped  of  labor,  farmers  were  denitd  fer- 
tih.-'er  and  machinery,  while  ceUliii's  wore 
p'aced  on  farm  crops,  some  of  them  be!-  w 
pn>ductlon  costs.  In  spre  cf  this,  farmers 
met  their  pnxluction  goals  for  2  years.  In 
total,  we  met  them  this  past  year.  a;th."'UTh 
price-control  bungling  ha.*  resulted  In  over- 
expansicn  in  some  lines  and  In  substantial 
shortnt'Ps  in  others. 

At  last,  after  shortafs  have  beg\m  to 
pin.;h.  food  has  become  recognized  as  a  war 
necessity,  but.  unfo.'-tunatoly.  m.anv  destruc- 
tive food  policies  stiil  preva'l.  Our  J<.b  Is  to 
produce  food.  We  know  how  to  Co  it  and 
will  produce  to  the  limit  of  our  capacity  If 
given  a  chance.  Our  record  production  of 
the  past  3  years  didn't  Ju  t  happen.  It  Is 
true  that  a  kindly  Providence  provided  the 
rain  and  the  sun  at  the  right  tinie.  but 
farmers  did  their  full  part.  too.  They  m- 
creased  the  average  workweek  to  80  i.ours 
or  more,  as  old  men.  women,  and  childrca 
labored  In  the  field,  many  of  ihem  ircm  dav- 
llght  to  dark. 

If  we  are  to  produce  feed,  we  must  have 
Ubcu-.  maclilnery,  supplies,  and  a  price  wliicii 
wlil  permit  proUuciioJi, 


r.^RM  L.\rrR 

The  lal>?r  situation  b  unproved,  allhough 
In  many  areas  it  is  still  a  serlous  boitlentvic 
la  pr-.ductn;:i  F.iiin  deferments  ha',  e 
checked  the  lapu!  drain  to  the  military 
forces,  while  btc'er  Uviog  conditions  in  laiiu 
V.  irk.  particularly  lor  nien  wiiii  frtin.liea.  arc 
gradually  working  toward  more  sti.blc  lab.r 
conditions.  Imported  labor  has  worked  (..ut 
well,  but  the  supply  has  not  been  adequate 
t.>  meet  the  deniand.  It  is  £Uj,gosted  that 
efXorts  fce  n.ade  to  retain  the  inii>  rtcd  li  bor 
through  the  winter  by  work  in  the  souih  r.i 
pulp  forests,  cr  other  i.,cci.pations  v. here  labor 
IS  ^hort.  Thi.s  would  rai.an  le^s  wa^sto  of  time 
p.nd  expense  in  travel  and  assure  nicie  promt.t 
fi.!lir.g  of  sea.sonal  form  labor  nquirenien's. 

Basically  the  farm  labor  problem  has  btcn 
due  to  the  loiig  h'lur^  and  low  w.  ^fs  paid  In 
ccmpari,-on  with  other  Intlustilcs  Mo.-t 
farm  woikers  do  not  n-.md  the  long  hcu:.-  if 
the  pay  is  adequate,  but  I  r  many  ye;u~  the 
low  price  level  for  farm  crops  has  made  it 
impossible  to  compete  with  lndu.=  tiy  lor  tho 
best  type  of  help.  Ricent  price  Incre.i  .j 
lave  made  It  poisible  to  Increase  larin  Wijgs, 
wiih  the  result  that  farm  w  gf«  have  r.;^-:! 
f.vter  than  th.ore  of  nny  ot.ier  Indu.'try  ex- 
cept deep  wa'cr  Iranrf^ortatW  n.  where 
KviUMi  a.e  paid  for  entering  the  war  Zf^mts. 
This  la  shown  by  table  I  in  th^  ap^e:  d  x. 
We  do  not  mian  that  farm  wages  sh-uld  bij 
as  hijh  as  IndUHtrlal  wa^.d  Living  condi- 
tlotui  on  the  farm  ure  more  attractive  tor 
most  worklnprnt-n  and  this  Is  reflected  la 
the  wage  scale  One  acvantage  InMUatrial 
work' rh  have  Is  social  siiutity  Kainurs 
generally  h.avi-  net  v.aiited  to  have  farm  wtik- 
trs  come  under  soc.al  security  Ijctauce  of  tiie 
work  Involved  In  connection  with  it.  Ex- 
change labor  and  other  unu.'ual  working  con- 
ditions make  social-security  accounting  diiH- 
cult.  but  la -k  of  .^ocial  security  is  proving  rne 
cf  the  handicaps  in  holding  the  highest  t;  p3 
lab  r.  In  self-protection  a^^ricuiture  shf  ul:l 
study  out  practic.il  ways  of  mfcting  the  di.h- 
cult  problems  of  making  It  applicable  to  fu. in 
workers. 

FArvM     MACHINERY 

The  steel  allotments  for  farm  michinery 
have  been  doubled  and  it  is  hop<d  that  tna 
Impossible  allocation  recr^-iiations  which  pre- 
vented machines  froin^  being  sent  *l.e:e 
needed  will  be  abandoned,  aiid  the  trade, 
which  knows  how  to  handle  the  machinery 
business,  may  be  allowed  to  di-^tribute  It 
where  needed  agiin.  There  are  disturbing 
rep-Tts  to  the  effect  that  much  cf  the  nia- 
chinery  increase  Is  to  be  exported  If  we 
really  want  food.  It  would  .^erm  lo  be  wise  to 
keep  the  miachinery  here  where  we  have  the 
land  and  facilities  for  making  maximum  U£» 
of  It. 

FARM    SLPPLIES 

The  farm  grcup.^  have  united  in  supporting 
an  organizat.on  m  Washin'^ion  kno\>u  as  th3 
comuuttee  tor  pre  ductiOn  supplies.  Th.s 
committee  is  ccnsiantiy  working  on  su;  ply 
problems  and  throur.h  us  eJToris  many  of 
these  p.'oMems  are  gradually  bem^  we>.k.  d 
cut.  Production  was  suoitantially  rcduteJ 
during  the  past  crop  season  due  to  the  in- 
ability to  get  gasoline.  Tractor  larmers  were 
given  priorities,  but  no  provision  was  mada 
for  dealer  priorities  in  farming  area.s.  It  is 
hoped  this  blunder  will  not  be  repeated. 

INIT-UICN 

The  pa^t  year  has  seen  a  d.sturbing  trend 
tow.ird  mf.atlon.  The  cost  vi  uvn-g  lia^  n.a 
r:s  n  elarmmgly,  but  the  i.ict  ts  v>.h.ch  cause 
Inilatiou  have  largely  gone  un-»  ecked,  and  ' 
the  a?cumula-cd  pressure  from  th^se  factors 
is  sure  to  cause  trouble  unless  relieved.  In 
the  menntime  the  whole  burden  of  innatloa 
Is  being  blan.ed  on  fi:jr!culturc.  Farmers  aa 
a  group  are  the  least  to  b>tme,  as  I  will  point 
out.  First,  huv.ever.  let  us  look  at  some 
basic  facts. 

InSation  comes  from  two  chief  causes. 
One   :s  Go-.erumeut   Uc'vjt   so  exce.-dve   that 
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people  begin  to  lose  confidence  In  the  Gov- 
ernment s  ability  to  repay  with  a  dollar  hav- 
ing a  purchasing  power  equal  to  the  dollar 
borrowed.  When  this  loss  of  confidence 
reaches  a  point  where  people  v.ill  not  will- 
iuelv  linance  Government  boriowm?,  first  the 
tendency  is  to  Induce  them  to  continue  to 
lend  by  increasing  Interc-t  ratu  or  by  seilmg 
bonds  at  a  discount.  This  but  th..Kes  confi- 
dence further  and  speeds  up  ili^  debt  accu- 
nuilati<)n  until  hnally  the  Ciivtrnmont  is 
foiced  to  resort  to  printing-pre,i-s  money. 
11. tn  money  i.s  v.e.l  tni  the  downward  graoe. 
Thia  13  the  kind  of  inflation  we  ?-aw  m  Lurope 
following  the  last  war  The  oi-ly  ihing  that 
can  stop  It  is  to  adept  a  new  n.cdium  of  ex- 
change, but  in  the  meantime  all  .-avmgs  and 
credits  aie  wiped  cut  in  a  complete  economic 
collapse. 

Ti.c  second  cau.-e  of  inilatiou  rises  In.m  a 
su.pius  income  and  shoitage  ol  eonsuincr 
pijods  When  tiie  supply  ol  consumer  gocds 
Will  not  equal  t..e  demand  l!io.>e  with  .-ur- 
I  In-  spending  power  begin  to  bid  up  the  price 
A-  piices  ri'-e  co.-ts  rise,  and  if  unrherked 
we  get  into  a  pr.ce  infliitioiiai y  ^-jurai  We 
are  at  that  ?ta;;e  now 

It  Is  e-it, milled  that  Income  payments  to 
lndi\ulujli)  In  the  hi-c.il  year  eiiding  next 
June  will  amount  to  |la2  000  Oi/u  000.  The 
brnount  of  available  eon.  umet  goiOs  and 
tfivices  are  cMlmated  at  f  c9  OCX)  000  ( 00 
11.;:-  If  ivf»  a  gross  tnllationai^  gap  ol  lO'l - 
000,000  000  v.h;(h  will  be  ( Ut  do  ti  by  tiX'S 
tstimated  at  $^1 .000  0'.j0  U;0.  le.ivlng  excess 
epending  powei  of  »42  "O0,o0y,0(;u.  Thus  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  net  inflationary  ^mp  is 
Increii.'ring  at  the  rate  ,,i  $:i  5(i(j  000  000  per 
month 

This  IS  not  new  Simllai  situations  have 
ni..-en  before  many  times  in  tlie  la.'-t  3  OCO 
yeais.  It  diRers  only  in  tiie  size  ut  the 
problem.  Two  schools  of  iliought  exist  as 
to  the  cure.  One  believes  In  ^etting  at  the 
cuu.'e  and  ciiritig  tlie  ceiiditlons  which  create 
such  an  unbalatice  The  oth.u  belie\es  m 
trp.iting  the  effect  and  ignoring  the  cause. 
If  the  causes  are  not  basic  ar.d  eiue  to  seme 
fcinall  temiHjrary  duturbance  winch  will  right 
itself,  treating  the  effect  may  prov.de  tem- 
porary relief.  If  the  conditions  are  basic, 
any  attempt  to  cure  the  cause  by  price  ceil- 
ings will  fall,  Just  as  it  has  fall.-rl  throuehcut 
history  for  economic  rea.vnis  that  cannot  be 
changed  by  mati-made  laws  or  directives. 

t 

PRICE    CEILINGS 

Tlie  theory  that  inflation  can  be  contn.'lled 
by  freezing  ail  prices  ha.s  never  worked,  be- 
cause It  l3  impo-sible  to  fieexe  all  ctsts 
War  creates  m.any  dislocation  costs  that  are 
not  affected  by  price  levels.  We  cim  freeze 
farm  wa^es,  but  if  the  efficient  young  men  go 
to  war  and  leave  only  those  who  do  half  as 
rruch  work,  labor  costs  double  in  spite  of  the 
frozen  wages.  Similar  war  dislocation  ccsts 
ccrur  throughout  our  economy,  and  when  the 
n^mg  cosUs  bump  into  the  cnlmgs,  produc- 
tion is  strangled.  When  production  is  shut 
off.  consumer  supplies  decline  and  the  iii- 
Rationary  gap  widen.s.  The  blundering  O  P 
A.  ceiling  policies  have  created  many  such 
shortages.  The  result  has  been  that  many 
Items  have  been  driven  into  black  markets 
ar.d  many  consumers  either  go  without  or 
.pay  exorbitant  bootleg  price.-. 

Alter  pursuing  such  de^^iiuclive  policies 
for  many  month.,  the  conclusion  was 
rci'ched  that  farmers  could  not  continue  to 
pioduce  at  less  than  cost  indefinitely,  so  it 
v.'s  propo.-ed  to  hold  the  price  line  and  use 
subsidies  to  keep  farmeis  In  bu'-mess. 

sfEsicin.s 

A  year  ago  we  reviewed  inan.y  reasons  why 
t-uobidi'.-s  are  undesirable  We  will  mention 
but  three,  bec.iuse  ve  wi. h  to  enl.irge  en 
t..en  se  mewhat 

Subsidies  agfiravate  the  trruble  we  arc 
Becking  to  remedy  becu.e  they  are  them- 
selves Inflationary  The  iv.oij:y  hr.s  to  be 
borrowed  ai  d  meiea  es  the  suiplus  meume 


while  to  the  extent  they  fall  to  reach  the 
producer,  or  fall  to  meet  his  increased  costs, 
they  fail  to  prevent  the  ceilings  from  cur- 
tailing pioductlon.  There  Is  a  simple  law 
of  economics  that  cannot  be  brushed  aside. 
If  you  want  to  increase  the  supply  of  any- 
thing, yoi  Increase  the  price,  thus  encour- 
aging production  and  discouraging  con- 
sumption. We  are  doing  the  opposite.  We 
are  sliort  of  food,  and  we  are  reducing  the 
puce  to  discourage  production  and  encour- 
i.i^e  consumption,  a  mo-t  inflationary  proce- 
dure 

Subsidies,   plus  an   enormous  cost   of   ad- 
niinistratlon  and  interest,  will  be  passed  on 
to  iho;-e  who  are  fighting  our  battle.^  at  tlte    ' 
front  and  to  our  ch.ldren      This  is  entirely    | 
uncalled  for      Although  we  are  eating  about 
30  percent   better   than   we  did   bcfo.-e    war    ' 
started,    we    are    paying    the    lowe.'-t    percent    | 
of  our  Income  for  food  in  our  history,  only    I 
21  percent- -believed  to  be  the  lowest  of  e.ny 
nation  in  the  woild      In  other  words,  with 
our    unprecedented    income,    we    are    better 
able  to  pay  our  giocery  bill  than  ever  before. 
and    tneie    l.s    no    rea'-on    on   earth    why    we 
:  hould   pass   it   on   to  Others      No  one  com- 
plained  about    the  cost  of   fornl   in    1028  2j 
W"     thought     we     were     fairly     prosjH-roii.* 
Since  then   our   inc. rne  has  iicarly   doubhii 
and  the  co.^t  of  livmg  ha)»  gone  up  le-..*  thiai 
2   peirent      Tlu-   link   iitx.ut   dire   dihlicss   i-. 
jv  t  b..»'-d  on  th"  truth 

SubKidie.-  Will  lead  to  economic  chao"-  If 
wc  iiiiilntaln  price  cellin^zs  with  ^ub»ldle•^  to 
meet  the  ii'-ing  co.>-t8,  we  will  develoj)  ;in 
incieasingly  unbalanced  price  structure. 
When  war  ends,  if  wc  are  to  escape  that  hwill 
ru.id  to  prln^lr;g-ple^s  mllation,  we  will  hme 
tei  think  about  bulnncmg  tlie  Budget.  Sub- 
sidies Will  be  o'le  cf  the  liist  items  cut  off. 
Then  either  f.irineis  will  have  to  laise  piicc? 
to  get  pioductlon  eo..t.s  or  go  out  of  business. 
If  curing  these  day.'^,  when  our  surplus  sjjend- 
ing  power  is  one  of  our  greatest  problem.^, 
we  are  net  willing  to  pav  the  cost  of  pn,duc!:.g 
oui  food,  what  woulel  the  chances  be  of  rais- 
ing prices  wiien  the  boys  come  home  looking 
for  jobs?  The  an.--wer  is  none,  whatever  The 
result    would   be   cmnplete  collapse. 

THE    REMEDY 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  inflation  That 
is  to  clc.'^e  the  inflationary  gap  by  b'-lngmg 
supply  and  eiemand  into  balance.  The  gap 
must  be  closed  from  both  ends.  First,  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  inciea.se  the  supfly. 
Labor,  machinery,  and  supplies  are  getting 
better.  A  compensatory  price  will  produce  an 
amply  supply  of  most  commodities,  making 
ceilings  unnecessary  A  year  ago  we  had  a 
ceiling  on  potatoes  which  discouraged 
production,  and  we  had  a  short  supply  much 
cf  which  moved  through  black  markets  at 
ridiculous  flBures.  Before  planting  last  spring 
we  reversed  the  procedure  and  established  a 
support  price  at  a  fair  value.  The  result  is 
the  largest  potato  crop  in  our  history  with 
no  ceilings  needed  for  the  prices  are  down 
to  the  support  price  This  same  procedure 
could  be  followed  In  the  ca.'-e  of  most  ccm- 
n.oditie*: 

If  in  some  instances  the  supply  cannot  be 
increased  to  meet  the  dem.and.  then  the  de- 
mand must  be  redured  to  fit  the  supply.  This 
can  be  done  by  rationing  and  by  cuilalUng 
purchasing  power  through  taxation  or  a  prac- 
tical savings  plan  The  tax  and  saving 
method  is  discussed  later.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  rationing  can  be  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  surplus  will  develop 
sufficient  to  hold  prices  at  rea-sonablc  levels 
Before  making  specific  lecommenda^lons  for 
remedial  action  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
further  into  the  cose  cf  cur  price  rises. 

WHERE    THE    TP.OUBLE   LIT? 

Reference  is  made  to  the  table  whc:e 
the  figures  are  based  on  the  1935-39  period 
before  war  broke  out  In  Europe  From  the 
standpoint  of  aftnculture,  this  Is  hardly  a 
fall  base  to  use,  for  farm  prices  and  farm 
income  v. ere  exceptionally  low  during  those 


years,  meaning  that  there  should  have  been 
large    Increasets    in    farm    prices    bt'fort    we 
reaehcd  an  even  starting  point.    During  this 
base  period  per  capita  farm  income  was  1172, 
compared  to  i»623  per  capita  nonfarm  income 
The  base  is  selected  because  we  have  waiiieU 
to  lean  over  backward  to  be  lair. 
Column  1  shews  the  cost  of  living. 
Column  2  shows  retail  fexxl  prices 
There  have  been  so  many  ftgure^  quoted  on 
wage  rates,  overtime,  and  incieases  that  the 
labor    picture    is   quite   confused      What    we 
want   18  to   find  out   if  the  amount  of  labor 
in  a  unit  of  finished  product  has  been  going 
up  or  down,  and  how  much      We  find  that    . 
industrial  production  has  been  using  but  not 
rising  as  fast  as  the  labor  cost  in  producing 
11      By  divijing  the  factory  pay  rolls  by  the 
production,  we  get   the  lncrea.-.ed  labor  ooft 
m   what   we   buy       Tliat   Is  what   nflccis  the 
cost  if  living      Column  3  therefore  shows  tho 
Increased   li.b 'r  cost   per  unit  of  production 
Cc'hmin    4    ^howll    the    increase    in    "lake 
home'    pay  per  employed  v^  rkcr 

C<ilumn  0  shiv.-.--  the  lurrea.-e  in  wage  rate* 
of  hired  farm  l.ib  ir 

Oiiumni*  6  and  7  ^llow  itwT.in-  in  corpo- 
rate ru'nli.itu  ah  compared  to  the  avcr..te 
<jUHrtei    III    11-38 

Ii  will  be  rioted  that  for  tiie  first  tew 
mtJi.th*  of  19*0  I  verythiiig  er.crpl  vnifes  whs 
down  FiiiiiUy  i/>  Ueermber  th«"  l()-j>rr<-»'i't 
wage  inireutx'  bid  forced  the  labor  coHt  lit 
the  tiling*-  we  buy  le;  advance  6  |>eic«  ni  This 
in  turri  loiced  up  livirig  cofctr  1  ptreeiu.  bu'. 
fofxl  prices  weie  mill  below  nar  By  April 
1941,  however,  lurrn  labor  had  Hdvaticed  lU 
point*,  facte  ry  labor  had  gone  up  22  polnt^, 
the  unit  l..b  T  ee:M  had  climbed  7  points,  and 
li«.d  nad  been  foiced  to  advance  1  |»oint,  while 
the  cost  of  living  went  up  2  puints.  When 
we  g./t  into  the  war — January  1912 — indufc- 
trial  earnings  had  gone  up  118  pointfc.  farm 
labor  had  Uicrea.sed  47  points,  labor's  indi- 
vidual ineome  w-e.^  up  49  points,  the  labor 
coht  per  unit  of  production  had  risen  23 
points,  as  compared  witli  an  increase  In  retail 
food  r.rices  of  16  poinu  and  12  pi mts  in  cost 
of  living 

So  It  has  Rone  throughout  the  whole  pe- 
riod Industry  ai  d  labor  have  led  the  up- 
ward fwmg  month  by  month,  to  the  present 
moment  By  last  July  the  Increase  l!\ 
larm  labor  alone  was  125  percent,  and  since 
labor  makes  up  one-third  of  the  farmer's 
cost,  this  increase  alone  raised  farm  coela 
over  40  percent,  without  mentioning  all  the 
other  higher  costs  the  farmer  had  to  bear. 
Tlie  effort  to  lay  the  whole  blame  on  the 
farm.er  is  not  only  viciously  unfair,  but  It  l» 
ftagrantly  misleading.  It  causes  people  to 
reach  wrong  conclusions,  and  seek  abortive 
remedies 

Now  It  IS  prejposed  to  roll  farm  prices  back 
to  September  1942  Let's  see  what  has  hap- 
pened since  then: 

The  cost  of  living  is  up  5  points,  the  cost 
of  food  IS  up  10  points,  the  cost  j)er  unit  of 
production  IS  up  15  points,  the  individual 
take-home  pay  is  up  20  points,  the  cost  of 
farm  labor  is  up  50  pwlnts.  corporate  earn- 
ings are  up  7  points. 

It  IS  ridiculous  to  think  the  situation  can 
be  cured  by  roiling  food  prices  back  10  points 
when  the  labor  cost  alone  In  this  food  Is  up 
17  points,  and  those  who  are  complaining 
have  had  increases  In  Income  4  times  as 
great  as  the  Increase  in  living  eosl.  fcuch 
supt-rhcal  thinking  is  Inviting  disaster. 

Tliere  are  some  whose  Incomes  have  not 
increased  President  Roosevelt  haa  said. 
'We  mu^t  all  be  prepared  In  total  war  to 
accept  a  su'ostantial  cut  In  our  accustomed 
standards  of  hving."  That  is  almost  axi- 
omatic The  doctrine  that  our  Inccmea 
must  keep  pace  with  rising  llvmg  costs  la 
the  very  essence  ol  Inflation.  One  measure 
of  how  far  we  have  gone  down  the  road  to- 
ward in  nation  is  the  measure  of  hew  fast 
Income  has  increased  above  living  cfMits  No 
one  wants  to  give  up  anything,  but  some- 
where  we    must    call    a    hall.     We  \e    :;ct    lo 
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l!v;r..'  f  r  f  n^e  inr'.T:";!  'i .  ef  «:il  be  a  f»?'.v 
fH'^f"!  i)f  rral  rlts'.re^s  w  b^' e  tlv,s«  with  lim- 
I'f'l  nxpd  itir- mr».  faiii.rt  ojaKe  ci.iis  ni'f. 
Whrre  n .»!  rii*Lre"-^  ••xis'i,  II  wmiltj  he  I.ir 
hf'»-r  to  m«*t  ir  w;'h  a  rrrr"!  cun^'LitrsT 
»  .  '^y  In  iti«  ffrm  if  i  »iMnip  j-lun.  t!.an  l  > 
>  .  l./o  t':«-  v;i  :  rm!  j.ty  ■*iii>  tan  g.  •. 
•A.:?.'    :t  O  .vfT;,rr,^i:t  ai'l 

To  u  <•  ciifiil  !ii.f>i!'l;»>»  m.tl  ^o  d»»-f;«r 
In'.o  fl'Dt  rath»T  th.iii  ii.»-»'  tj»!»  i  ■:<.•  ;  ini- 
lir.trM  if  ;riflaM'.n.'<ry  fnliy  It  »,< -i;  J  bd 
»r;y  ra>>  f'lr  the  fi»rnii-r«  I'l  jicr^pt  h.l  ■:  'Um 
W«  erriiM  imrnrdiatflv  beKi.-i  tij  J> ''''►t  «J*ir 
,  ln«omr  and  comfort  ij'j;»^Ue»  by  th*  tliou^Ut 
tliat  rvcryi^rif  e:w  l«  tli.uijf  if;  hut  a«  «e  ««• 
It.  ll,e  fr.rnn'ih  nrr  ih"  g;.c  la*l  hi.pe  the  Na- 
tiidi  h;i»  in  ■tar.din;;  laM  a(?aiiiBt  r'jnimiitir.f? 
fC'  niJin.r  hiilcKir*  Wi-  mijbt  lof  i.nlv  Mnr.'l 
fist  u^'.i.nsi  hiii'^udi'-..  biic  \kP  rrii  ■'.  ac  ep:  lu.d 
jf.^k  tifhi-r  ra";:>u!n[:  (r  p:  ice  (•c.'.ir.;?s  w^^uli 
wi.l  pre.ent  f;  rtn  pr;i-  s  ri!-ir.^  ttxi  h  ih.  We 
mvi.-.'.  be  content  uifh  m:iri?.na  very  I'/l-* 
jibi  ■. e  cost  for  we  f  n5  miirt  accept  cu'.^  in 
our  Bicustomed  stnnd.'rris  of  l.ving  if  mfla- 
tion  Is  ti  be  licKed.  H.v.ever,  r.o  h^rd  and 
fast  cejliiit;  me'btd  can  be  m  de  to  w.  rk. 
r.nJ  oji  si^me  coinmocKties  reil:ni,.-!  w.ll  not 
v.frk  lit  b!!.  E.'CJi  c^Miru  ciitv  antt  ea;h  area 
ii'.Ui'  lie  (;tveii  int<  Iiiftr:-.:  t!-atm?nt.  alwiNs 
bctrli'?  in  n-.ir.d  tbat  pri  d  ictTs  n-u.'-t  pet 
cos's  (f  pr.'ciuctitn  An  ami-le  supply  is  tne 
be  t  mtxhuni  lor  price  ctntrui  Mot  tarm 
prices  are  l-.-^h  c.-.uu'ii  lodav  althoueh  some 
Kdjustmentf.  are  bartlv  needed 

The  foP(  win;;  cturse  Is  rrocTimended : 

1  E'npi'  y  a  found  inci  me-tax  and  sa\in«TS 
prc(?iam  to  relie\t»  ^inpii:s  iiucme  p:esoure 
tiloiiij  the  lines  cf  the  cnm>;:nod  Inci  me  and 
^a^lni:s  plan  later  d!.-cu-..-ed 

2  Eiicourace  abundant  t  roduct;on  by: 
(ai    PrHct:c.i!    labor   policies 

(bi  Making  available  adequate  machinery 
and  supplies. 

(CI   An  eilfctive  price-support  program 
3.   Employ  nitu  King  wiieie  i.eCfs.s;»:  \'  to  as- 
sure equitable  d)vi!r,<  n  of  any  short  supp  y. 
and  when  used,  ration  to  a  surplus. 

4  U>e  pr.ce  ceiimcs  i  r.lv  to  prevent  pT<  fit- 
eerini^'.  with  none  e.xtabl.shrd  below  .'upocit 
pricefi  and  wr.h  fu'I  recci'nition  of  pruduc- 
tjon  and  dl.^'ributlcn  costs. 

5  Place  the  aun-.inistraticn  cf  fr,-d  pro- 
duction, food  d'jtribu  :on.  rauonin?  and 
price  corjtrol  untUr  t  ne  hend. 

6.  Tiuruffh  adviscry  cnaritrees.  mnKe  use 
rf  f  Trn  and  pnnlU' .r  rroi.p<,  and  Rll 
b.-anc;.es  of  the  fc.i.d  industry  m  wor'ji'  c;  out 
and  miUit  unins;  that  porti.^n  cf  nn  inflatlcn- 
cciitrol  pn  i^ram  pcrtiiimnc:  to  feed. 

7  Where  neces«k;ry  to  meet  real  distre.^5, 
make  use  i  f  a  con--urner  sta;i  p  plan. 

UAKrCWTK    AND    NATIONAL    EEK.ICE    L£C:SL*TION 

The  peneni!  manM<  wer  <:i*t!a'!nn  {«  one  of 
!ncrca.-;i:  ^'  striiu.s!:.  >s  As  cur  wnr  indu.^- 
tries  have  expanded  t!:e:r  pi  inrs.  the  de- 
mands on  the  Nati(.o'.s  !"b.^r  supp'V  h.ive 
Bl.so  ex-i.inc1ed  With  the  Gcvernuient  fo.  t- 
ln<  t;;e  bii:>.  w.  r  Uulus'rles  have  offeied 
stnprr.,i.u.s  wne-a  m  con.pet.ti-  n  for  a  dwin- 
dl.ng  labor  supply.  On  the  ot'.ier  hand 
m.iny  cf  the  war  plants  have  b<?cn  located 
where  sdrqurtte  hci'sm?  w;-"-;  n  u  rvalKiVle 
and  wurkeis  have  b.m  compelled  to  live 
many  m;!es  from  tl: 'ir  w.  rk.  necessitatin'* 
heavy  experJiture  cf  t.me  and  monev  m 
trnvciii-.g  The  turn-over  h.\.s  b;'ea  enor.nous 
bec.use  of  these  ur.s.tiyfact.  ry  conditions. 
This  situation  ha.s  t>een  the  chief  contribut- 
in(T  ci'.us*  to  a  disturbing  rise  In  prices  and 
livinc:  ct  sts. 

Tne  Wir  Manpower  Commission  w.  s  cre- 
ated to  deal  witn  the  m.iny  problems  risin? 
cut  of  thl?  Situation.  Li>st  snrtrt,-  a  new 
advis  ry  c<  mmiitee  wis  set  up  to  pas.n  upon 
p»  licies  and  make  recommend;Uicns  to  the 
Coir. mission.  This  committee,  known  as  the 
Lab<-r-Managrm.ent  Advisory  Committee,  is 
mar'e  up  of  thre*  representatives  from  labor, 
three  from  Industry,  and  three  from  astrlcul- 
ture.    The  committee  meets  at  least  once  a 
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week  and  frrquently  rf  toner  H-^re  the  dif- 
ference;, between  these  niajor  t;r'  ,^pi  a:e 
threshed  out.  and  aijiten'ents  hfive  b?f  n 
reftch  (I  on  piaCiCiIIy  ail  qur.tions  cf  pol- 
icy Within  the  r-^Tinisal.  n'l  fi.kl. 

Amrric'i't  cver-HlI  produc'icn  can  be 
itepped  t:p  rrMi'erlally  If  full  i.*e  r.f  our  mfl'i- 
[.fwr  (in  b*  rri..d<'  iirul  t.  e  >Var  Km  i;  wir 
fr.m:i..'o  i.xt  hiM  b^i'n  tU  im.',  exe.lmi  worn 
In  I'^n  eii  itn  'i  britiK  th.»  .ib.  u' 

l"i.*>  C  .mil  .  a:- n  »h''Ul'l  U?  pirf.euliirly 
C'lmn.'-i.Uril  for  U*  \fi\\(:<»  cf  df  r-i.tmlira- 
ti'-n '-f  itu'ii' ..ly  ;n  t!  <•  n-d  •Ai.'it  p!  !  ;<»rt» 
cjn  t  e  v.et  bv  th  m-  faf.iUnr  *ith  the  facia. 
Tlie  c<.<pcr;il.i  n  cf  the  puDl.c  hat  rii.t 
bren  all  that  could  b«  expected.  This  has 
piven  rise  to  en  i.'iCre.iMnq  d'-mand  foi  a 
na'umal  Sf-rvtce  act  under  wh.^h  all  men 
rnivnt  be  rt  :ipeiied  to  fier'.e.  eitSer  In  the 
armed  f<,ic;-  or  in  iiidu.s'ry.  For  four  basic 
ren-<^n.»  h.k'.  act. on  shi  lud  be  avcu^::!: 

F.rst.  It  i.s  one  tlim?  U)  compel  crizens  to 
serve  the  Ni^tion  in  time  (if  tlHnatr.  It  is 
quire  n  not  her  thing  to  coiiipel  a  man  to  work 
f.jr  his  filicw  n.an  who  may  exploit  or  make 
pn  t;t  rff  't  his  labf  r. 

Second.  UnwUilng  labor  I?  peer  lab.  r  and 
Without  authoritative  supervis.on  it  m  ly 
prove  dar.'er  -us   l;ib<  r. 

Third  The  avcrf-'F  .\menran  will  net  only 
provide  greater  our  put  under  a  volunt-ity 
system  than  under  oi^e  of  regimentation  and 
cornrulsion.  but  he  ^ill  al.-o  woik  where  his 
ser'.  ;ccs  are  mo.st  required  if  he  under'^^tiinds 
the  need  and  if  c.  r.ditton^  are  satislactcry 
and  he  is  pr^-perly  approacr-  cl. 

Fcur'h  We  have  not  cur.d  the  ba-lc  prob- 
lem aid  comntibcrv  labor  would  r.  t  cure  it. 
It  would  likely  make  m.atter.'^  wi  r.i^c  Tlie 
ba.<ic  problem  lie?  in  ma'distribtitlon  of  war 
contiacts.  Ineffective  use  of  the  manpower 
now  eniplovid.  and  di.-locafion  of  mmnower 
which  could  be  beiier  located  If  facliities  aie 
mad?  av.^iilahle. 

If  the  N.iticn  faces  dancer  which  Justifies 
conin'.andeerin^  tiie  servics  cf  a  certain  ape 
prcup  for  war.  all  with.m  ti^at  croup  shou'd 
serve  where  their  cnpaciti.  s  w.'.!  produce  max- 
imum re; Ill's.  Those  exempt  from  service  at 
the  batt'e  front  sh.ould  .serve  in  essential  in- 
dustry as  fr.r  as  pracucable.  There  is  consid- 
erable loss  in  manpower  amon<;;  rejeciecs  who 
have  not  soui:h;  cs.;cnt;al  employment.  Many 
are  rejected  for  miner  causes  which  do  not 
precIuUc  tic.r  cn-.i>  oymcnt  in  some  war  ef- 
Icit.  In  seine  secticns  mai-.y  are  veiureala. 
Theie  are  a  great  many  yo-jn^  men  h  n.iing 
aiour.cS  pool  halis  and  ca[<ltaii;:;ng  en  the.r  re- 
jection by  dciUK  as  they  please.  Rejccttd  men 
should  be  Eiven  a  conditicn;»l  relea.sc  which 
would  remain  ;n  fcice  un  il  the  man  might 
be  n-'eded  in  si.ile  of  h.s  physical  cause  f  jr 
reject. t:n,  or  as  Ions:  as  he  secures  a  positicn 
and  rem.urs  in  es.senf.al  eni,lcyment.  When 
he  fails  to  do  sj.  he  shoulJ  be  u.cl'icted  ar.d 
put  at  whatever  wcrk  c-an  be  found  for  him. 
Venercal.s  sht  uid  be  employed  wliere  tuat- 
ment  is  aviulahle.  Se'tregation  would  have  a 
whclesonie  cilect  on  this  national  disgrace. 
These  who  ere  privileged  to  stay  at  home 
and  work  In  InrUi-iry  sl-.ui'd  w  -rk  under 
cord  tions  permitting  maximum  prcduc'.on. 
Featherhiiiuiiv,  avoitiahle  absenteeism,  slow- 
downs, or  any  form  of  intention  U  work  cur- 
tailment s!-.ou'd  be  presented  by  the  elimina- 
tion cf  rei'i'iati  ns  e.id  labi  r  practices  mak- 
ing; such  abuses  possible  Incentive  plans 
where  they  can  be  arphxi  to  increase  produc- 
tion wuJiouc  iucreaaing  umt  costs  should  be 
employed. 

Agriculture  should  be  put  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  liidus-ry  f  r  h.nor.  This  does 
not  mean  that  asnculture  should  extend  the 
s.Tme  rate  of  pay.  th.e  same  hours  cf  labor,  or 
other  working  conditions,  for  this  would  not 
only  be  Impossible,  but  in  mo.~t  instances 
work  on  the  farm  is  more  desirable  then 
working  in  factories  because  of  livmsj  condi- 
tions. The  wages  and  working  coi.ditions 
should  be  such  that  asrlculture  can  get  Its 
share  cf  the  desirable  labor  and  not  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  taJrmg  the  ■"leav- 


Int's"  from  industry.  This  presupposes  a  price 
for  farm  prcduc  s  which  will  permit  paymj^ 
wages  and  provid.n^  condition.s  which  Wjll 
attract  desii  .blc  labor  to  the  farm.  FarmTs 
with  nn  average  workweeic  of  over  KO  hours 
pre  grneriilly  doinj  their  full  part.  »  ut  In 
thoae  sections  where  'heir  limi-  U  not  ftil.y 
occupied  during  the  winter  months  t  .ry 
•bouid  seek  aomc  form  rf  ernpinymi-t  ■.  »  h.rii 
will  aid  In  otir  wur  rnorx  !<>*  fin  jo  pr:ii~tic'i>ji'>. 

Wartime  strikM  i.r  union  Tii>n  wh.ch  pic- 
▼ent  men  frrm  devotir^x  tltor  muximuin  ef- 
fort* to  production  are  ecjurl'y  i,  di-femlbie 
Loyalty  to  the  Nation  rhould  tlwavs  be  para- 
r-'  unt  to  any  oblljatjon  to  ai  y  ui.io.i  <,r 
i:m  lar  orRanl/atlon. 

tedernl  legislation  has  done  m.xh  to  pro- 
mote union  organizations  cfor.i-.^  tiie  p  ;  t 
few  years.  Tho.ie  unions  wh.ch  u-e  their  in- 
creased strength  to  condH'-t  strikes  in  essen- 
tial Industries  at  such  a  time  should  have  the 
benefits  and  protection  of  law  stripped  from 
them. 

F.'.RM    LABOR    AXD    INDUSTRIAL    F.E' ATL^NS 

Basically  our  freatest  pc.st-wnr  problem  is 
to  provide  means  for  the  equitable  distribu- 
ti3n  of  the  wealth  crealfd.  Heie  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  our  three  guide  potts  are 
most  important,  especially  the  principle  that 
the  compensation  of  e-^ch  should  te  bas>  d 
on  wh.1t  he  contributes  to  tho  ccneial  wel- 
fare. There  must  be  an  equitable  balance 
between  industry,  labor,  and  ai;rlcultuie. 
Genor.illy  speaking,  for  many  years  the  com- 
pensation of  Industry  has  been  ove;genercu3 
as  compared  to  labor  or  at,-riculture  but  v.-e 
must  not  swing  to  extremes  and  destroy  in- 
dustrial ln'?entive.  for  our  wliole  ec  .nomy 
Is  dependent  upon  the  operation  of  tlie  plants 
of  industry 

If  lab^r  gets  less  than  a  fair  shire,  tlia 
nduced  purchasing  power  in.uics  the  mar- 
ke.s  of  both  Industry  and  agriculture  If 
farms  get  le'^s  fnan  a  fair  share  the  pur- 
chRslng  power  of  nearly  half  ou-  population 
is  cut  and  Industry  and  labor  suiTer,  for 
nearly  half  our  people  either  farm  or  are 
directly  dependent  ou  the  Indus' ry  for  a 
living. 

If  any  group  Is  overpaid,  the  oth.rs  suHer 
proportionately.  The  greatest  need  in  solv- 
ing this  problem  is  basic  research  to  deter- 
mine what  Is  an  equitable  compensation  for 
the  services  rendered  by  these  three  luijcr 
groups  so  that  we  co->ifd  have  a  niea.<-urini 
stick  to  u--e  in  our  efforts  to  preserve  nn 
equitable  balance.  Only  on  such  a  bread 
foundation  can  real  prosperity  be  taa.scd. 

Tlie  fanner  has  much  in  common  with 
both  the  industrial  worker  and  the  industrial 
operator.  The  farmer  Is  both  a  worker  and 
a  capitalist  As  a  worker,  most  fam.eis  are 
wholly  dependent  on  the  Income  they  derive 
from  their  own  labor.  Furthermore,  when 
farmers  profpcr.  labor  pi'.fpeis,  and  when 
labor  does  well,  afrr'culture  shp.res  th?  p.os- 
perity  It  Is  a  striking  fact  that  farm  in- 
come and  labor  income  ha.e  always  gone  up 
and  down  together.  This  h^s  been  true  lor 
years,  with  a  few  outstanding  exceptions, 
When  one  or  the  other  gut  cut  of  balance, 
trouble  scon  foUowed 

Viewed  as  a  laborer,  th^re  are  two  str.kir^ 
differences  b-^tv. ecn  fermcrs  and  industilal 
wrkeis  The  industrial  wc  ker  sells  his 
labor;  tlie  farm.er  sells  the  product  of  his 
labor.  The  industrial  worker  oft-:;!  takes  no 
direct  Interest  in  the  output — In  fact,  some 
of  the  groups  follow  a  pracUce  of  restricrini? 
production  to  maUe  more  h:  urs  of  wi  rk. 
This  violates  the  principle  of  Guide  Post  No. 
2  and  is  a  direct  blow  at  an  eccnumy  of 
abvu.dr.nce. 

The  farmer's  Income,  on  the  other  h^nd, 
is  directly  dependent  upon  what  he  produces. 
True,  he  must  get  a  fair  price  for  it  just  as 
the  indu: trial  worker  mu;t  get  a  f  ir  w.ge 
rate,  b'lt  if  the  farmer  does  net  first  crea;e 
the  we:Jth.  he  gets  no  pay.  Furthermore, 
he  must  fvirniih  capital  and  has  an  overhead 
cost   to   mtet.     His  income  does   not   uegiii 
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until  this  ovcrheiid  cost  is  mot  In  th'S  ' 
re  icet.  he  faces  the  same  problems  as  the 
Industriahit.  Kis  income  d-^pends  on  the 
margins  between  the  price  he  receives  and 
the  co.«t  of  produftion  Wlien  that  m.nrsrln 
disappear.*  he  itoes  broke  He  Is  In  tie  sumc 
porltion  ftf  uu  industrial  worner  who  is  n.skrd 
l<,  woik  witl.out  pnv 

Conditio- «  In  i,;'rlculturc  vury  Kf"")' 
The  niarftln-  or  iict  inn, me  vary  briw»-rn 
locilltjts.  between  JnrtivHuiilii.  between 
fi.rtni,  bi-twein  labor,  and  b^'fwien  »t<-:i"..»i)» 
r, (  (•«  riv  II lid  t.iU  mat<ri.:|lv  to  tn'-ef  muny 
»,,'  ihitt-  viiriatioi;R  The  falUicy  of  the 
O  P  A  prire  cellliid  ptofc-ram  !»  th'tt  It  U 
blind  to  t-urh  variations  It  assumes  that 
nil  farmeis  i«nd  all  conditions  can  be  poured 
Into  a  commjn  m.old  and  come  out  a  uni- 
form product  merelv  by  issuing  a  govern- 
mental directive.  Such  directives  do  not 
ciumce  the  weather  and  have  practically  no 
effect  on  farmers'  costs. 

Any  attempt  to  control  farm  prices  with- 
out regard  to  production  costs  will  fail. 

ABUNDANCE 

Any  attempt  to  restrict  the  production  of 
wealth  In  order  to  create  higher  prices  Is 
un-ound,  whether  it  is  practiced  by  labor, 
ii'.dustry.  or  agriculture.  An  intelligent  ad- 
Jvistnient  of  production  to  meet  demand  is 
thorouehly  sound.  Industry  has  learned  how 
to  do  this  fairly  well.  In  labor  the  answer 
will  likely  be  found  in  hours  of  labor.  In 
nuriculture  the  adjustment  is  more  difficult. 
but  with  the  aid  of  a  method  of  determining 
crop  needs  or  goals,  and  with  an  adequate 
marketing  system  Including  crop  loans  and 
a  two-price  "system  tor  handling  surpluses, 
such  fldiustnients  are  entirely  possible  We 
should  never  forget  the  principle  set  up  in 
Guide  Post  No.  1  that  any  program  which 
retards  the  production  of  wealth  is  unsound. 

PARITT 

T!^e  statement  is  frequently  made  that 
farm  prices  are  substantially  above  parity. 
They  may  be  above  "false  parity,"  but  they 
are  6  points  below  real  parity.  The  theory 
of  parity  is  rather  simple.  The  5-year  period 
from  1909-14  was  chosen  as  a  period  when 
apnculture.  labor,  and  industr-  enjoyed  rea- 
sonr.bly  equitable  prosperity.  The  reasoning 
is  that  If  farm  costs  go  up  above  the  cost 
of  that  period,  farm  prices  should  go  up  an 
equal  amount  to  maintain  a  parity  of  pur- 
chasing power.  To  measure  these  trends  an 
index  is  compiled  shewing  the  cost  of  every- 
thing the  farmer  bought  in  the  base  period 
U  the  index  rises  40  percent,  farm  prices 
sh(iUld  ri.-e  40  percent.  However,  farm  labor 
c<  nst.tuies  one-third  of  the  farmers'  cost,  and 
labor  was  omi'.tcd  from  the  Index.  Farm 
w.ige  rates  have  gone  up  far  faster  than  other 
f.irm  costs,  but  this  fact  is  ignored  in  flguilng 
pr.rity  The  table  or  page  38  will  show  that 
l.:rm  wage  rates  have  gone  up  131  percent 
since  the  1935  39  ba.se  Actually  they  have 
gone  up  172  percent  above  the  1909  14  base, 
the  faim  wajte  index  standing  at  272  today. 
This  c(.st  cannot  be  igiiored  11  farmeis  aie  to 
Stay  in  bu=ine.ss.  The  Prestdmt  recognized 
this  when  he  said  In  his  message  to  Congress 
of  September  6,  1942: 

"CalculatiOtis  of  parity  must  l:;rlude  all 
cofls  of  production,  including  the  cost  of 
labor  " 

No  one  c:.n  disagree  with  that.  If  the  cost 
of  labor  i.>  included,  farm  prices  today  are 
6  points  below  parity,  the  index  number  of 
prices  received  standing  at  193  as  compared 
to  199  on  things  farmers  buy. 

As  pointed  tut  a  year  ago.  there  are  other 
features  of  the  p'csent  method  of  ficuring 
parity  whifh  make  It  grotsly  inequitable. 
We  need  a  comp'ttelv  new  formula  which 
will  do  full  justice  to  industry,  to  labor  and 
to  agriculture,  for  when  the  war  ends,  if 
prices  are  permitted  to  drop  to  levels  com- 
parable with  those  following  the  last  war, 
we  will  be  h^-aded  for  a  collapse  far  worse 
than    the    depression    days    of    the    thirties. 


S  me  str.ncarri  of  f;  ir  prices  must  be  set  up 
anu  maintained  tuch  stiinclard  siunild  be 
real  parity  Th(  n  a  «  Air  under  commodity 
prices  should  be  mainiatiifd  at  parity  to 
prevent  toil«p*e 

taxatk.n 

Tlie  tn«  p'llicy  of  the  Ortmpe  ho*  been 
fouiuled  tipon  the  pri  position  th.il  \n%r% 
»h' u!d  be  levied  in  proportion  to  ability  to 
pfiv  unU  h«M.rflt«  rercivid  Two  new  anple* 
of  the  tax  problem  have  Y/ffu  develrpn^  a* 
tt  re^ult  of  war  cotirtitioiiH  'I he  t\tt\  hu»  to 
do  v.ith  the  efTecl  of  a  tux  pro^'rl^m  on  iJie 
cnifol  of  ii:fl:ition  A»  we  have  wen,  it  is 
nece(!tary  Ui  close  iht-  innaiionary  gap  by 
pre-i-ure  from  ixith  sides  We  mun  increafcc 
huppl.es  and  reduce  surplus  bpendinR  power. 
luxation  IS  H  mot  effective  and  equitable 
way  of  acc(  mplishing  the  latter  if  taxes  are 
fairly  levied 

We  have  always  viewed  the  Income  tax  as 
the  best  answer  to  decreasing  surplus  spend- 
ing power,  and  so  it  is.  However,  the  Income 
tax  is  falling  short  of  expectations  in  two 
respects.  First,  it  is  not  producing  enough 
money,  and  second,  it  is  not  as  effective  as  it 
should  be  in  reaching  income  where  the  in- 
come is.  With  taxes  taking  90  percent  of 
high  Incomes,  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
increasing  the  "take"  very  much  from  that 
source.  The  great  big  increase  in  income  has 
cmie  in  the  middle  and  lower  brackets  and 
how  to  reach  it  there  presents  a  very  practical 
problem  in  human  relations 

A  is  a  clerk  holding  a  fairly  responsible 
position  at  a  salary  which  has  remained  at 
$4,000  for  some  time.  He  has  assumed  some 
fixed  obligations  such  as  life  insurance,  rent, 
or  payments  on  a  home,  which  absorb  most 
of  his  income  after  taxes 

B  is  a  factory  worker  who  until  recently 
made  about  $1,800,  but  who  now  Is  also  mak- 
ing $4,000  a  year  He  suddenly  finds  himself 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  money  to  .'pend. 
A  tax  which  would  bankrupt  A  because  of 
his  commitments  could  easily  be  paid  by  B, 
Because  there  are  so  many  of  them,  it  is  men 
in  the  B  class  who  are  getting  the  largest 
part  of  our  great  Increase  in  income.  They 
are  much  more  able  to  pay  substantial  taxes 
than  those  in  the  A  group,  byt  chiefly  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  able  to  buy  since 
they  received  such  an  increase  in  income,  so 
their  ability  to  pay  does  not  see»  the  correct 
measure  of  taxation.  Yet  it  is^rgely  their 
surplus  .spending  power  that  is  responsible 
for  our  fast  Increasing  inflationary  gap. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  some 
combined  method  of  income  tax  and  savings 
plan  under  which  income  levies  ere  sub- 
stantially stepped  up  especially  in  the  middle 
and  lower  brackets,  and  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  tax  levied  be  placed  tn  the  credit  of 
the  taxpayer  to  be  repaid  in  such  Installments 
a:  would  constitute  sound  Government  fi- 
nancing when  the  war  is  ever,  with  provislrn 
for  drawin"  en  such  credit  for  certain  specific 
purposes,  such  as  payments  on  interest,  life 
insurance  or  other  fixed  obligations  con- 
tracted before  the  enactment  of  the  law. 
While  seme  might  say  such  a  plan  would  be 
unlalr  to  B  because  it  would  not  permit 
him  to  spend  as  much  as  A  we  must  never- 
theless be  realistic  about  it  and  recognize  the 
fact  that  until  the  war  is  over  there  will  not 
be  sufficient  goods  to  buy.  and  if  the  pressure 
Is  allowed  to  continue,  the  answer  will  be 
inflated  prices  which  will  c  jst  both  A  and 
B  all  they  would  have  paid  in  increased 
taxe.s.  and  m.ore  too 

The  second  problem  occurs  largely  In  war 
industries,  although  agriculture  is  somewhat 
affected.  It  arises  from  converting  factories 
(and  fai  asi  to  war  production  without  pro- 
vision for  meeting  the  costs  of  reconverting 
te  peacetime  production.  Thie  original  con- 
version costs  were  largely  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
Government  should  pay  reconversion  costs, 
how  much,  and  what  measure  of  control  it 
would  exercise  over  the  planta  where  it  has 
provided  reconversion  funds.     The  problem 


cm  Id  be  met  In  part  by  establishing  a  "War 
loss  itedit  ncccunt  "  to  which  would  be  cred- 
ited a  substantial  part  of  Income  taxes  paid, 
held  to  the  credit  of  taxpayers.  When  the 
war  ends.  fund>«  rould  be  releaaed  fiom  auch 
"war  lo'4i  credit  account  "  to  meet  war  loaaea 
fr-in  KconvriKU'n  <ir  tiniilar  cau»e«  on  proof 
(if  l,>i.n  «li>n^  liii'*  rleaily  drf\nrd  by  Inw. 
hmund  (Jovrrnnx  lit  fintuKinx  mlpht  require 
ttiiit  <^U'h  {uirl*  be  withdrawn  In  Inalall* 
m"fita.  but  the  urnount  held  to  the  frrrtll  of 
uny  tukpuyrt  would  ronstitute  adequate  col- 
Ittt'-rul  (or  intrtinrdiaie  nnHucing 

One  iciKoti  why  the  Income  tas  ts  not  mora 
extcnMti-ly  UM-d  Is  that  It  lies  mtiat  Inequi- 
tably 111  Mjm«  (u.'^cH  I-Xir  an  extreme  example, 
u  pe.ich  t^iowir  mwy  BveruKe  one  highly  prof- 
itable crop  m  four,  with  3  yeara  of  loaaea. 
If  the  Government  lakes  most  of  the  Income 
In  the  profitable  year,  the  grower  will  have 
no  funds  to  carry  over  the  unprofitable  year*. 
When  tiie  income  tax  was  low.  the  Injustice 
was  not  pronounced  but  the  higher  the  ratea 
tiie  gieuier  the  injustice.  Tlie  same  aitua- 
ticn  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  among 
taxpayers  with  many  types  of  Income,  and  la 
one  of  the  reasons  why  more  reliance  la  not 
placed  on  the  income  tax  for  Increased  rev- 
enue 

Study  should  be  given  to  an  Income  equal- 
ization plan  under  which  any  taxpayer,  upon 
figuring  his  taxable  Income,  may  pay  up  to 
one-half  of  that  taxable  Income  into  an 
equalization  account  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  pay  income  taxes  on  the  balance. 
He  could  leave  the  amount  so  paid  into  the 
equalization  account  for  as  long  as  he  wanted, 
not  exceeding  10  years,  where  It  would  draw 
such  a  rate  of  interest  as  would  be  consistent 
with  demand  or  short-term  loans.  He 
could  draw  down  the  amount  to  his  credit 
at  any  time,  but  upon  drawing  It  down  It 
would  become  part  of  his  taxable  Income. 
and  would  not  be  available  for  use  again  for 
equalization  deposit.  Thus  taxpayers  with 
fluctuating  incomes  would  not  be  put  to  » 
disadvantage  as  compared  wrlth  taxpayer* 
with  steady  incomes. 

The.=e  suggestions  are  made  In  the  belief 
that  unless  we  develop  practical  ways  for 
making  wider  u-se  of  the  income  tax  and 
overcoming  some  of  the  inequities  which  de- 
velop under  it  we  will  face  the  necesalty  of 
making  u.se  of  a  general  salea  tax.  This 
would  indeed  be  unfortunate,  for  It  fre- 
quently penalizes  those  least  able  to  pay. 
The  farmer  is  both  a  consumer  and  a  manu- 
facturer. No  adequate  system  has  yet  been 
devised  for  separating  the  Items  bought  for 
personal  consumption  from  those  bought  for 
farm  operations.  Consequently,  he  Is  usuaUy 
doubly  penalized  by  a  sales  tax. 

The  whole  question  of  taxation  deserves  our 
most  serious  study,  including  such  propoeals 
as  so-called  incentive  taxation  which  la  a 
system  of  sales  tax  with  credits  for  personal 
exemptions  and  incentives  for  production; 
but  we  mu.-^t  never  get  too  far  away  from  the 
proposition  that  taxes  shotold  be  levied  on 
the  ba.-is  of  ability  to  pay  and  beneflt* 
received. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Income  tax  is 
not  raising  enough  money.  This  statement 
is  based  on  the  proposition  that  we  should 
pay  currently  as  large  a  portion  of  the  war 
bill  as  ix)ssible.  Most  of  us  are  enjoying 
greater  prosperity  than  before,  the  war,  yet 
we  are  piling  up  a  stupendous  debt  to  be 
paid  in  larce  part  by  those  who  are  fighting 
the  war  and  by  future  generations.  No  tax 
is  enouah  until  It  results  in  paying  all  we  can 
to  hold  this  alarming  accumulation  of  debt 
to  a  minimum. 

The  amount  of  increased  taxee  we  can  raise, 
however  Is  overshadowed  by  the  extravagance 
and  waste  on  every  hand  Many  Members  of 
Congress  are  taking  the  stand  that  they  will 
refuse  to  vote  m.cre  lar.cs  until  this  waste  is 
cut  out  or  sharply  reduced.  That  is  not  tb« 
remedy.  It  meiely  assures  passing  on  greater 
debt  to  future  generations  The  rem?dy  IB 
to  cut  down  on  the  appropriations  either  Ut 


: ":^"  •"""^'•.•.  ■>'•"  nirrr  in.iu  ni'rrn.ui-    |    wmrr  ci  uie  Qpsiraoie  iHDcr  BEO  not  te  ro-       r;^  must  fr.rnish  cipltal  vnA  has  an  oveineid 
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the  mcnpy  to  N*  pxpen'!*»d  or  In  the  allow- 
ancen  for  atlminihir;t'..on  ol  those  depart- 
mfn:«  which  p"rv«t  m  wasteful  pracrices. 

Ti.e  exrr;i,  >:;anrp  It  not  confined  to  war  ac- 
t+vi'ii's  While  wi-  are  ensH;:t*d  In  total  war. 
moift.  branches  of  G>,vernment  have  expanded 
their'f  perations.  Today  there  are  more  Gov- 
err.:nent  cmploytc.  aside  from  our  armed 
frrrcs,  ihr.n  the  tctal  empioyccs  of  all  the 
Switfo.  counties  c:?l's,  and  towns  combined. 
Murh  of  this  is  ihe  dirrct  result  of  war  con- 
d:i:oi;s.  but  murh  of  It  Is  not  A  very  in^por- 
i.inr  part  of  any  tax  program  should  be  to 
weed  out  all  unneces<^ary  expenditure.  Th;s 
c.in  be^t  be  done  by  a  consistent  plan  for 
decentralizing  govcmment, 

RENUiOTI^TlON   Of    WAX  CONTTIACTS 

When  war  started,  It  became  necessary  to 
ec'ntract  w.th  private  industry  for  enormous 
quantiues  of  wur  material  No  one  could  te.i 
What  costs  WGu:d  be.  The  cost-plus  system 
wus  discredited  because  of  the  abuses  of  pad- 
a,nx  costs  to  incr.'ase  profits,  so  many  con- 
tracts were  let  on  a  flat  price  basis  As  vol- 
ume Increased  and  arsembly  lines  cut  costs. 
p.ofiU  mounted,  and  In  some  Instances 
provt-d  fabulou.1  Congress  tlien  authorised 
a  .■!y.-tem  of  to.ic-o'.laMn-  contracts  to  get 
thciu  onto  a  reasonable  b.sis 

Two  evils  have  ari.«en  which  should  be  cor- 
rected. First,  too  preat  and  too  arbitrary 
power  Is  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 
Piequently  he  ha.>,  not  been  too  familiar  with 
the  business  upon  which  he  was  passing  and 
rumblin-'s  of  political  preference  have  be^^n 
too  loud  to  be  ignored.  Renepotiatlon  should 
be  subject  to  review  by  a  board  of  competent 
men 

Sc-cond,  the  fJcw-back  has  gc  ne  Into  the 
hands  of  the  agenriPs  v.-hich  negotiated  tie 
exurbitant  contracts  m  the  first  Instance  but 
they  are  no  longer  unrttr  the  restrictions  cf 
the  apprcprlatirns  act  They  can  use  the 
money  for  anything  they  please  This  should 
be  corrected  by  having  the  flow-back  go 
directly  into  the  Treasury,  withdrawable  only 
by  reappropriati.n  Since  several  billions  of 
dollars  arc  Involved,  economy  demands  that 
this  source  of  extravagance  be  eliminated 
■xccwvniaioN 
Closely  connected  with  this  problem  1.-=  that 
of  reconversion  from  a  wartime  to  peacetime 
economy  What  should  be  done  with  sur- 
plus  plants?  What  should  be  done  with  sur- 
plus materials?  Should  the  plants  be  sold 
for  Junk?  Should  the  supplies  and  mate- 
rials be  dumped  on  the  market?  Since  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  plants  and  material  In- 
volved may  represent  an  investment  of  a 
hundrei  billion  dollars,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
thai  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
can  return  to  a  stable,  self-supporting,  peace- 
time economy  without  a  collap'se  will  depend 
In  lary-  measure  upon  the  disposition  of  these 
questions,  and  how  these  vast  assets  are 
bandied 

How  can  InCu'^try  get  back  into  normal 
balance'  For  exnmple,  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  lO.OOO.OOO  or  12  - 
000.000  automobiles  against  a  normal  con- 
•umptlon  oX  possibly  3.000.000  a  year. 
Should  the  Industry  attempt  to  All  the  de- 
mand In  possibly  3  years.  mantiXacturlng 
8.000.000  or  8.000.000  per  year,  and  then  Qnd 
Itstlf  overstaffed  and  overbuilt  for  normal 
demand?  Or  should  It  fill  the  deficit  over  a 
10-yea-  period  or  longer?  If  so,  who  is  to 
decide?  What  authority  Is  to  be  given  f^r 
control? 

Similar  questions  will  have  to  be  answered 
In  regard  to  our  transportation  systems  and 
most  oX  our  major  Industries.  These  ques- 
tions annot  be  left  to  theorists,  nor  to 
those  who  may  proflt  by  the  course  deter- 
mined upon.  Their  solution  demands  the 
best  experience  and  thinking  the  Nation  has. 
IX  we  fall  to  find  the  answer  beXore  the  crisis 
Is  upon  lu.  we  wul  probably  be  headed  for 
the  biggeat  acale  political  experimeutal  play- 


house the  wiirld  has  ever  <:cen,  with  blunders 
and  waste  leading  to  bankruptcy. 

There  seem  to  be  four  possibilities  for 
handling  Government-owned  n-ar  plants. 
They  can  be  sc'd,  leased,  operated  by  tiie  Gov- 
ernment, or  icr.ipped.  No  rule  can  bo  laid 
down  to  .serve  ail  cases  but  some  general 
principles  should  be  txirne  in  mind 

All  strictly  war  plants,  such  as  munition 
factories,  should  be  retained  on  a  stand-by 
basl?. 

No  hasty  scrappini;  should  be  coirMdererl 
Time  should  be  ai lowed  to  det::>rniine  viheilier 
plants  are  needed  in  .some  foirn  of  pe.xe  p:o- 
du'-tlon  to  promote  full  employmrnt  Many 
should  be  preserved  as  inuranci.-  against  fu- 
ture war  needs 

No  ha.<=ty  sales  should  be  ma.ie.  enablir.g 
purchasers  to  make  encrmcus  specula:  ive 
pr>fi'3 

Probably  fewer  mi.stakea  will  be  made  if  the 
plants  are  leased  with  op-.icns  to  buy.  until 
times  become  ncrmal.  at  figures  to  bo  ad- 
Justed  to  reprcductlon  cost.';  ui'Clcr  normal 
conditions.  T!'.r-se  pUnts  which  may  be 
needed  again  for  war  production  shoufd  be 
Ica.'-ed  under  long  terms. 

Government  operations  should  be  avoided 
where  practicable  to  re'uru  the  plants  in 
seme  form  to  private  operation 

It  would  seem  wi.se  to  create  a  reccn.'^truc- 
tion  commission  of  some  scrt,  made  up  of  the 
best  men  obtainable,  on  a  nonpolitirai  batis, 
answerable  to  Congress,  to  carry  out  in.-tr\ic- 
tlons  from  Congress  on  broad  pnnc  pies  de- 
signed to  bring  about  normal  readlustments 
under  private  enterprise  What  these  prin- 
ciples sliould  be  will  also  need  the  study  cf 
men  of  similar  capacity  and  experience.  Con- 
gress could  well  give  consideration  to  creat- 
ing such  an  Investigational  cc  mmlssion  as  a 
first  direct  step  to  meet  the  problem. 

nt^NSPORT  ATIO  N 

Our  domestic  transportation  problem  is 
rapidly  becoming  acute.  The  incrtnse  In 
tonnage  to  be  handleo.  combined  with  a 
manpower  shortage,  wear  and  tear  on  rail 
equipment,  and  a  sharp  decline  in  truck  sup- 
piles,  points  to  the  necessity  of  drastic  action 
If  we  are  to  avoid  a  serious  break -down  Rail 
tonnage  Increased  from  373.000.000.000  ton- 
miles  In  1940  to  638.000.000,000  in  1942.  By 
1942  truck  tonnage  had  increased  about  40 
percent  over  1940.  and  1943  tonnage  is  show- 
ing an  Increase  of  approxim.ately  20  percent 
beyond  1942.  Practically  all  farm  products 
move  to  market  by  truck  either  In  the  first 
stage  of  transportation  or.  in  many  in- 
stances, clear  through  to  destination.  The 
estimates  of  this  year's  farm  tonnage  are  the 
highest  in  history.  l>elng  21.000!000  tons 
above  1941. 

This  situation  is  complicated  becau.'ie  nei- 
ther replacements  of  rail  equipment  nor 
replacenrents  cf  worn-out  trucks  have  been 
available.  In  1940,  618.450  new  trucks  were 
sold,  while  at  pre.<ient  the  pool  of  new  trucks 
is  apparently  down  to  le5s  than  50.C00,  vehi- 
cles, while  the  percent  o'  vehicles  immobi- 
lized for  ccp<i!rs  has  stendily  mounted,  due 
both  to  shcrtr.ge  oX  mechanics  and  parts. 
Prelsht  is  now  backing  up  to  an  alarming 
degree  at  polnt.'^  of  origin  and  at  shipping 
points  because  of  limited  rail  and  truck  fa- 
cilities. The  situation  is  more  al.armlnsj  be- 
cause of  the  worn  conditions  and  state  of 
repair  of  both  rail  and  truck  facilities. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  have  reached  a  staee 
where  greater  allocations  of  st<.el  and  manu- 
facturing equipment  must  be  diverted  to 
producing  repair  parts  and  new  equipment 
for  both  rail  and  truck  service.  However,  it 
Is  altogether  improbable  that  any  groat 
amount  of  relief  can  be  Xcund  from  this 
source.  The  greatest  possibility  fcr  relief 
will  be  found  In  eliminating  wasted  mileage 
arising  from  incomplete  loadings,  cross-haul, 
and  transportation  oX  nonejseutlal  tonnage 
It  la  estimated  that  In  the  field  oX  trucking 


alone  if  rea.^onahle  loading  were  achieved 
and  unnecessary  cross-hauls  eliminated,  the 
annual  savin;-'s  wtiuld  amount  to  one  and  a 
half  billion  miles  or.  roughly,  cne-third  of 
our  truck  milcaEe.  It  is  estimated  that  In 
the  crunfry  collection  of  milk  alone  there  Is 
a  waste  of  approximately  a  half  billion  miles 
of  trav'l  wh.  h  micht  be  eliminated,  thereby 
making  40.000  trucks  available  for  other 
service.  Scm'^  eflfort  has  been  made  to  re- 
duf'p  thi-  waste  miiea'-^e.  but  so  f'lr  the  re- 
sult.* have  been  nephgible — only  about  2 
percent  of  the  maximum  estiniiito. 

Inland  waterways  have  helped  to  remove 
the  strain  and  should  be  relied  on  for  yet 
heavier  service,  for  where  they  are  readily 
available,  freight  can  be  proved  .by  water  at 
a  crtatf-r  saving  of  labor  and  equipment  and 
cc.st  than  any  o'her  way.  Furthermore, 
Wiiter-slvpp.rg  eritiipment  does  not  sutler 
such  rapid  depreciation. 

Plainly,  we  are  facing  an  emergency  and 
have  a  bi?  Ji  b  to  do.  We  know  what  ought 
to  be  clone,  but  our  task  is  to  work  out  ways 
of  doins  it.  Ai^nculture  originates  a  lar'^e 
part  of  I  ur  freifut  tonnage  ai.d  l;as  a  maj.'r 
responsibility  In  finding  ways  to  adjust  its 
tninsportatinn  to  meet  the  public  welfare. 
M-uiy  subordinate  Granges  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job  in  forming  transportation  pools. 
These  should  be  widely  expanded  so  as  to 
save  every  possible  truck-mile.  Nationally, 
we  will  probably  have  to  submit  to  verj-  much 
more  d'-astic  transrortatlon  regulations.  We 
mny  not  like  them,  but  they  are  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  chaotic  conditions  which 
will  follow  a  transportation  break-down  This 
wiT^  !e  problem  deserves  the  inteiisive  study 
of  the  tran.«:iiurtation  committee. 

In  1942  the  railroads  sought  and  obtained 
an  lncrea.«e  in  freight  rates  because  of  in- 
creased C'^ts.  Rapidly  mounting  volume 
soon  resulted  in  an  enormous  uicrease  in 
earnings.  The  National  Grange  played  a 
leading  part  in  securing  the  suspension  of 
these  Increased  rates  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  If  we  are  to  recognize 
the  principle  of  basing  freight  rates  largely 
upon  the  return  on  the  investment,  another 
substantial  cut  would  appear  due.  Normally 
the  effect  cf  such  reduction  would  be  to  direct 
business  from  truck  to  rails,  thus  increasing 
earnings  and  making  further  reductions  pos- 
sible During  war  times,  limitations  on  facil- 
ities and  replacements  would  minimize  the 
normal  trend.  It  would  seem,  however,  an 
admirable  time  to  put  into  reverse  the  spiral 
of  freight-rate  Increases  which  drr  ve  so  much 
trafHc  from  the  rails  to  the  trucks. 

When  the  war  Is  over  and  air  transport  en- 
ters the  freistht  field,  the  only  advantage  rail 
transportation  will  hold  Is  low  cost,  and  to 
maintain  this  advantage,  it  will  have  to 
maimain  volume.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  possibilities  of  a  system  of  freight 
refunds  en  a  patronage  basis  as  a  practical 
means  of  rehabilitating  and  maintaining  vol- 
ume of  freit'ht  traffic.  Agriculture  has  a  real 
stake  in  seeing  that  low-cost  tranEportation 
is  maintained 

CROP    INSUBANCI 

One  of  the  simplest  and  best  forms  of  co- 
operation is  insurance.  It  is  an  effective  way 
for  the  fortunate  to  aid  the  uuiortunate.  In- 
surance has  long  been  a  major  Grange  activ- 
ity, and  insurance  against  crop  failure  has 
lou;^  been  a  Grange  aim.  It  aas  frequently 
been  uied  by  private  insurance  compan.es, 
but  the  diflQculties  of  buildn.g  experience, 
developing  a  workable  procedure,  and  getting 
farmer  support  have  always  resulted  in  aban- 
doning the  effort.  The  Grange  has.  there- 
fore, supported  Federal  crop  In.surance  as  the 
only  way  cf  devclcpmg  a  method  of  meeting 
an  uiheiwiic  inescapable  haz^^rd.  recognizing 
that  It  would  probably  take  years  of  experi- 
mentation and  development  work  before  a 
self-supporting  sjstem  could  be  established. 

A  few  years  ago  a  start  was  made  on  wheat 
and  later  cotton  was  added.  Definite  pr^^- 
reoa  was  being  made  when  Congress  suddenly 
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Bh-i'idoned  the  project  in  a  wave  of  protest 
a  nnsl  too  much  Government  m  business 
1 1  seems  apparent  that  it  we  are  ever  to  have 
CIO  J  insurance,  it  must  oe  established  by  the 
Government  cr  thmui^h  Government  aid  To 
abandon  the  work  so  lar  done  seems  very 
sldit-sit'h'ed.  particularly  when  we  are  uig- 
Int  larmeis  to  Incrca-e  production,  which 
nccerfeitates  en'.cring  more  hazaid  .us  areas 
If  Congress  is  not  satisfied  with  any  feature  of 
tlie  ac  ministration  of  the  act.  it  should  sj 
amend  it  as  to  correct  the  difliculty  rather 
tlian  abandon  the  project.  Crop  insurance 
Ehould  be  remi  ated  immediately  before  the 
progress  so  far  made  is  ioi-t 

FAHM    CREDIT    ADMINISTRATION 

Following  the  last  war  agriculture  took  an 
awlul  beatli  g  for  rea.-ons  now  fairly  well  rcc- 
otiiiii'ed  For  n  dozen  years  eflorts  were  made 
to  enact  leniidial  legislation,  but  they  always 
en.ied  up  by  some  new  plan  for  lending  farin- 
f  -  nioie  money  By  1932  there  were  some 
8  or  10  difTerent  types  of  loans  available, 
scattered  through  3  or  4  different  Govern- 
ment departments.  The  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration was  created  to  bring  these  various 
lei.dmk;  activities  together  so  that  a  farmer 
cou.d  know  where  to  go,  and  so  as  to  avoid 
(iuplicaticn  The  loans  were  segregated  Into 
2  mam  groups,  permanent  credit  agencies 
and  emergency  credit  agencies. 

We  seem  to  have  learned  little  from  ex- 
ptricncc  During  the  past  10  years  we  have 
set  up  new  types  of  loans  and  revived  old 
onc.^  until  again  we  have  a  complicated  credit 
structure  with  duplication  and  confusion. 
W;ienever  a  problem  arlres,  we  still  try  to 
nicft  it  bv  lending  more  money,  but  the 
tfiidency  is  decidedly  toward  Government 
lending  r.ithcr  than  cooperative  lending. 
F.irniers  generally  are  making  more  money 
t(.cl:iy  than  they  have  made  for  years,  and 
tli-'re  seems  to  be  little  excuse  for  expanding 
Gcverninent  lending 

The  Farm  Crei^'it  Administration  continues 
to  repre.'-ent  the  farm  loan  a.srociations  as 
l.'iigely  bankrujft  in  an  effort  to  effect  a 
change  leading  to  greater  centralized  control. 
If  the  bank.-  and  associations  were  permitted 
to  share  losses  as  the  law  provides,  and  11  the 
b.uiks  were  pcimitted  to  pay  a  portion  cf  their 
huge  surplus  earnings  in  dividends,  as  the 
1h'.v  intends,  there  would  be  very  few  impaired 
a£.'^oclations.  Most  of  th^m  would  have 
enrugh  income  to  operate  on  their  own.  and 
not  be  dependent  on  the  banks  for  hand-outs 
with  tlie  resultant  bank  control. 

Another  cii>vt.rbing  tendency  is  the  effort 
mide  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to 
lorce  farm  loan  associations  to  consolidate  so 
that  full  time  sfcretnry-treasurcrs  may  bo 
employed  This  results  in  taking  the  service 
further  away  from  the  farmers  with  less  par- 
ticipation by  farmers  in  their  association 
affcirs  11.9  coercive  tactics  used  to  force 
these  consolidations  in  many  instances  be- 
sp  . ':  the  progress  made  in  gaining  centralized 
control  of  the  system.  We  need  less  consoli- 
dation and  in-re  flexibility  to  meet  the  rapid 
cii"'"cs  In  acquisition  and  in  collections 
When  the  boys  come  home  and  farms  beeln 
to  :h.inae  hands,  there  will  be  a  sharp  upturn 
In  i..rm  mortc-igos.  Associations  two  coun- 
ties away  will  lose  cut.  The  trend  Is  a  danger- 
ous .-ne  for  the  safety  of  the  system 

Ih:  production  credit  associations  have 
bee-,  und'^r  vary  hfavy  attack  by  som.e  jirl- 
vate  lei:de'-s  and  some  country  bankers 
brruse  they  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
large  sums  of  intere-t-free  Government  cap- 
ital These  associations  were  set  up  to  op- 
en.-:' on  a  cooperative  basis,  and  were  orig- 
inahy  capitalized  by  Governm.ent  funds,  with 
the  exprctaacn  that  they  w^uld  get  them- 
selves inio  a  position  to  retire  th'^  Govern- 
mtnt  mi  ney  and  eventually  be  com- 
pletely farmer-owned  ami  farmer-controlUd. 
Enough  time  has  elapsed  to  have  made  sub- 
striiii'iri  prepress  trjwaid  such  an  end.  and  it 
V.   u  d  seem  reasonable  to  start  repaying  to 


the  Government  the  funds  so  invested  on  a 
gradual  basis  Those  which  have  not  been 
able  to  accumulate  reserves  sufficient  to  make 
a  start,  should  adjust  their  lending  practices 
so  that  they  may  become  self-supporting 

The  attention  of  those  banks  which  are 
trying  so  hard  to  destroy  the  P  C  A  's  should 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  P.  C.  A.'s  are 
operating  on  a  business  basis,  while  seme 
ether  Government  lending  agencies  are  lend- 
im  far  more  Oovernmeiu  money  on  a  com- 
pletely subsidized  basis  and  are  seeking  wide- 
ly expanded  lending  powers.  It  is  suggested 
that  these  banks  would  be  more  consistent 
if  they  opposed  this  form  of  subsidized  lend- 
ing which  is  so  often  mixed  with  politics, 
rather  than  try  to  destroy  cooperative  credit. 
It  is  also  suggosted  that  they  look  into  the 
G<nernment  subsidies  they  themselves  enjoy 
through  their  Federal  deposit  insurance  and 
currency  issue  before  atti^ckmg  the  coopera- 
tive credit  agencies  so  vigorously.  The  truth 
IS  that  many  of  those  most  active  in  this 
campaign  are  motivated  by  the  desire  to  see 
tlie  return  of  7  percent  and  8  percent  interest 
rates.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  has  not  participated 
in  this  campaign  fcr  destroying  Xhe  P.  C  A.'s. 

LAND    BOOM 

During  and  following  the  last  war.  In  many 
sections  farm-land  prices  rose  to  highly  in- 
flated levels  and  there  Is  considerable  agita- 
tion for  legislation  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 
It  should  t>e  clearly  recognized  that  such  land 
values  are  not  a  cause  of  inflation,  but  a  re- 
sult of  inflation,  and  the  cause  cannot  be 
cured  by  treating  the  result.  Most  of  the 
legislation  proposed  would  be  ineffective  be- 
cause It  would  be  easily  evaded,  and  much  of 
it  would  handicap  the  honest  farmer  who  had 
occasion  to  buy  or  sell  a  farm. 

Over  a  period  cf  years  farm -land  values 
are  going  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  net 
inccme^whlch  can  be  made  from  the  farm 
and  any  attempt  to  regulate  these  values  by 
law  will  fall.  Land  buyers  must  consider 
the  chances  ol  continuing  present  price  levels 
after  the  war.  and  the  likelihood  of  higher  or 
lower  production  costs,  so  they  can  estimate 
net  income.  They  should  not  be  carried  away 
by  dream  planners  into  thinking  that  war- 
time demand  will  continue  unabated,  even 
though  we  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  main- 
tain purchasing  power  at  relatively  high  lev- 
els. We  cannot  Icncre  the  fact  that  farm 
production  will  increase  eiKjrmously  through- 
out the  world,  and  will  have  a  very  real  eflect 
on  world  supply  and  demand. 

One  pha^e  of  the  problem  lends  Itself  to 
some  measure  of  control.  During  the  last 
war  real-estate  speculators,  dealing  in  thin 
equities,  were  a  large  factor  in  boosting  land 
sale  prices  F.-^rms  frequently  were  sold  sev- 
eral times  within  a  year.  Fortunes  were  made 
or  lost  purely  on  speculative  values.  This  can 
be  controlled  by  a  h  gh  tax  nn  quick  turn- 
over profits,  but  care  should  be  exercised  to 
protect  farmers  and  credit  agencies  who  have 
a  legitimate,  and  not  a  speculative,  interest 
in  selling  in  the  conduct  of  their  business 

F.om  the  standpoint  of  farmers  during 
times  such  as  these,  the  sr.fest  rule  is  to  keep 
out  of  debt— to  buy  only  what  they  can 
pay  for. 

TENANCY 

The  best  interests  of  the  Nation  will  be 
served  if  a  high  percent  of  our  farms  are 
owner-operated.  The  Increase  in  tenancy  is 
a  matter  for  real  concern,  particularly  ten- 
ancy among  former  farm  owners  who  have 
lest  their  farms.  However,  tenancy  as  such 
should  not  be  condemned.  Tenancy  is  a 
natural  step  in  the  progress  from  farm 
laborer  to  farm  owner.  Normally  the  young 
man  starts  to  work  for  wages.  IX  he  is 
thrifty  and  Industrious,  he  lays  aside  enough 
to  buy  some  stock  and  equipment  and  is  in 
p<  sition  to  rent  a  farm.  As  his  savings  and 
equipment  grow,  and  he  becomes  able  to 
establish  an  equity,  he  buys  a  farm  on  time. 


Gradually  he  is  able  to  pay  off  the  loan  and 
becomes  a  debt -free  owner.  As  his  worKlng 
years  decline,  he  hires  help,  rents,  and  even- 
tually tells.  It  is  all  a  normal  proceso.  The 
problem  ari.ses  where  the  worker,  whether 
lie  is  working  for  wages,  renting,  or  is  an 
equity  owner,  does  not  have  a  fair  and 
e(iuitable  contract  which  pennlta  adequate 
comjHm.saticn  for  the  work  done. 

An  equitable  lease  contract  should  enable 
the  tenant  to  earn  more  and  lay  aside  more 
as  hi.^  investment  Increases  If  he  improves 
the  farm,  means  should  be  provided  for  ea- 
tablishing  some  equity  in  the  improvementa. 
Greut  progress  along  tliese  lines  has  Ijeen 
made  in  a  number  of  European  cuuntrlea 
where  tenancy  lias  been  a  problem  for  gen- 
erations We  can  learn  much  by  studying 
the  experience  of  otliers.  The  National 
Granvie  can  render  a  real  service  by  research 
in  this  field.  Since  no  form  of  model  lease 
contiact  can  fit  adequately  the  multitude  oX 
different  conditions  which  prevail,  the  more 
practical  approach  would  appear  to  be  to  de- 
velop some  standard  or  mcxlel  terms  cover- 
ing a  few  of  the  essential  provisions  of  ordi- 
nary farm  leases  Much  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
along  thi^  line.  The  farm  organizations  and 
the  farm  press  can  accomplish  a  great  deal 
in  improving  leasing  practices  If  they  will 
definitely  turn  their  attention  to  It. 

Equally  Important  are  the  term*  oX  mort- 
gage sale  and  optional  sales  contract*.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  experience  and  Information 
available  on  this  subject.  It  Is  auggeeted 
that  the  National  Grange  take  practical  stepm 
to  carrj'  out  such  studies  and  educational 
work. 

One  phase  of  the  tenant  problem  should 
have  our  careful  study.  Is  it  practical  to 
provide  a  taxing  system  under  which  owner- 
operated  farms  are  taxed  at  a  lower  rate  than 
rented  properties?  The  effects  of  such  a  tAX 
Incentive  to  operator  ownership  should  be 
carefully  studied.  Would  it  throw  a  heavier 
burden  on  the  tenant  and  retard  the  prog- 
ress toward  ownership?  Would  it  curtail, 
credit,  or  make  It  more  expensive?  These 
are  among  the  questions  which  should  be 
included  in  any  research  the  Orange  cou- 
aucts  on   the  subject. 

SOLDIEB    LAND    SrTTLEMrNT 

One  of  the  approaches  to  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  when  tlie  boys  come  home 
from  the  front  should  be  a  sound  land  acltle- 
ment  program  A  very  high  percent  of  post- 
war land  settlement  projects  in  the  past  have 
been  failures,  but  if  care  Is  used  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  now  fresh  in  our  memories,  and 
to  plan  well  fcr  the  future,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  try  lo  get  those  who  wish 
to  farm  back  on  the  land  as  opportunity 
permits.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  opportunities  fur  farming  are  by 
no  means  limitless. 

Only  good  farm  land  In  units  of  adequate 
size  should  be  offered,  and  at  a  price  which 
will  enable  settlers  to  work  out  and  pay  for 
any  debt  iiicuned.  The  Tenant  Purchase 
Division  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
now  has  a  trained  staff  which  should  be  used 
in  thi--  work 

To  qualify  as  an  eligible  settler,  the  ap- 
plicant should  1 

(a)  Have  su.'ficlent  farming  experience  to 
indicate  that  he  understands  and  accepts 
the  problems  oi  the  undertaking. 

(bi  Have  not  less  than  10  percent  caah 
to  pay  down,  so  that  he  has  a  persomol  slake 
in  the  project 

In  cases  where  experience  and  cash  pay- 
ments may  not  be  sufficiently  indicative  of 
success,  a  probationary  period  on  a  rental 
basiA  should  be  provided 

Credit  should  be  made  available  for  eli- 
gible applicants  up  to  a  limited  sum  (pos- 
sibly S3.000  for  land  purchase,  plus  50  per- 
cent for  stock  and  equipment)    payable  on 
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•  y»rlable  paymei.t  p'.an  at  a  low  rate  of 
inteiest. 

Settlers  ah  uld  a^ree  to  apply  to  land 
banks  lor  re  rtiiaiicms  when  thi  y  have  de- 
?el(>t/ed  sutScii'iit   .quiy  to  per;nlt  it 

Mxii'i  1'  .iM  contr.icis  wi'h  options  to  buy 
Hnd  ni'  dfi  a-ilep  ct)n  tracts  sh  u'd  be  made 
britllabie  lor  trii^se  wlio  are  able  to  buy  from 
owners  direct  withcut  Government   aid. 

CnTNSION  SESVin  AND  rARM  EECCTirrT 
ADMINICTKATION 

Tlie  Nani;n.il  Grange  ha-  always  .■,uppt>rtcd 
thf  Exte:i>ion  Servue  and  the  Farm  brcunty 
Administration.  alth(  ujh  U  h:  s  contti.did 
that  the  funner  ih>juld  be  tnd- pendent  of 
any  farm  organization  and  yhonld  treat  all 
farmers  alike,  while  the  latter  should  con- 
fine its  activ'.llcs  to  th<».-e  functions  autacr- 
ized  by  law  It.  tcHj.  shivald  show  no  pr^f  r- 
ence  btcause  of  afillUtiun  with  any  farm 
organization.  Unfortunately,  the  AniTican 
FiiUi  Bureau  Federation  and  the  Farmers 
Union  have  been  engaged  In  a  cc.niiOV\rsy  In 
which  the  Elxtenslon  Service  and  the  Farm 
Security  Adnunisiraticn  became  invulv^d 
The  National  Qrargj  presented  teatimci.y 
before  the  Approt.rutlon  Comml'lee  of  the 
Senate  in  which  we  recommended  a  clariflca- 
tlon  of  the  functions  and  a  m<Kliflcation  cf 
the  practices  oi  both  or'ianlzatioaii 

Consultations  have  been  held  wiUi  t  m  lals 
of  both  orgauiza'.ioiif  as  how  btst  Uj  pro- 
mote llie  eilective  Wv>ili  uf  each  i,!g  .niz-itlcn 
Our  aim  ahould  be  to  aid  and  uuprovc  the 
i»ervice.  aud  we  sl.nuid  work  with  the  rcoptai- 
Bible  ofBcials  in  an.  effort  to  do  so  Tlu.s  is  a 
matter  which  shi.u.d  have  the  very  earnest 
con:-  deration  of  thi-  couvetition 

GOOD  or  THE   ORCEB 

The  heavy  dram  on  agr:cultun'  to  the 
armed  forces  ai.d  to  Industry  hx'?  ci;ntinued. 
although  at  a  somewhat  le^5en^d  pace  This 
ha'  taken  many  score.-  of  tnous.uids  from  ciir 
rank*,  and  inciea  ed  the  bi.rdeiu-  r.t  home  so 
as  to  make  O.aiigc  attrndance  more  difCccIt 
Tianypiirt.itlon  luni!alloii«  have  materially 
added  to  this  difflciilty  On  tiie  other  hand 
the  Grange  ha>  been  so  active  in  the  many 
fields  of  war  service  that  most  Grange^  are 
reporting  men  ;\srd  attendance  and  inrrea«ed 
mterorl  Wiien  the  figure*  are  finally  ui  I 
btlieve  they  uiil  show  tiiat  oui  Every  ofticer 
get  a  member  ■  campaign  has  more  than  liiltd 
the  gaps  In  member.shlp  b«>c.iu:e  of  los.es  to 
war  and  Industry  A  great  many  of  these 
Initiated  did  not  appear  in  the  June  30 
reports  However,  we  should  not  be  content 
with  any  nominal  Increase  We  tertgnlBe  the 
stability  of  an  organizatU.n  such  as  ours — 
that  member.-hip  Is  not  taken  l!.;htly  and  its 
reaponsibllltles  ended  with  the  payment  of 
dues — and  that  enormous  or  phenonunal 
growth  is  neither  practical  nor  desired. 
Nevertheless,  any  farm  oigiinizati  .'n  which 
repre-«ents  less  than  10  perunt  of  the  farms 
of  the  Nation  should  not  be  .satl.'^^fifd  If  we 
are  to  have  a  voice  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
we  must  do  a  lot  of  work  tixlay  L.?bor  has 
inrrea.'ed  Its  membership  over  600  percent 
during  the  past  few  year^.  and  the  influence 
is  clearly  felt  If  farmers  expect  to  have  their 
canf«  adequately  represented  in  community. 
State  or  Nation,  we  must  build  up  a  m',:ch 
better  score  than  10  percent  representation. 
We  8»u  u'd  be  satL-fled  with  nothing  le«s  than 
60  percent. 

Merely  talk'ng  about  It  vUl  not  get  us 
anywhe;e  Neither  will  leaving  it  to  other 
States  to  do  the  work  Bach  one  of  u?"  must 
make  very  definite  and  practical  plans  for 
meetin;:  this  problem  The  foundation  for 
any  such  program  of  work  must  be  a  capable, 
lnt*re9t*d.  working  deputy  force. 

uiPtrrr  roici 
No  8tat«  master  can  do  Justice  to  the  «d- 
min;s;raticn  of  State  Grange  affairs  single- 
hAnricd.     He  should  have  a  corps  of  able 


djput.es  large  enough  to  cover  every  corr.er 
of  the  State.  His  chief  ta.sk  should  be  to 
cn'..nize  .iich  .i  force  .so  that  th'r'y  are  pn  p- 
erly  trained  and  fully  informed  on  all  matters 
y)c.tainln3  to  Grange  work,  including  a 
kPCHledge  of  cun-ent  prt  i^raras  and  curre-.t 
events.  The-^e  m.en  atid  wr)men  shcild  not 
only  be  the  spc-kcsmen  fi)r  th.-  S'ate  master, 
carrying  grant;e  doctrint  arr'  grange  news 
thri-uithout  their  Jurisdiction  but  they 
should  also  he  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  State 
niaaier,  observing  what  should  be  done  in 
every  comer  to  strengthtn  Grangv  work 
Ihev  should  aid  in  survey i.'.g  the  ht-ld  to 
dcterm  ne  where  opponunitits  toi  new 
granges  txist.  They  should  aid  lis  sub- 
oidinate  granges  In  sur\eying  Ui  i.  own  held 
to  dternilne  wheiiur  there  are  desiraole 
protpccts  in  the  cnmmu:.ity,  and  lay  plans 
that  each  of  such  sh  u!d  bo  visit;  d  and 
a.^hf  d  to  unite  with  us  in  our  work  A  busi- 
i.c-slikj  feoivey  .'■nculd  be  mide  In  evrry 
area  to  do  a  businesslike  Jc>)  S.nce  ci  p.di- 
tuns  are  cntmu  My  ch  iirn-g  the  studies 
should  bo  mpde  frequently 

Duriig  th"  past  year  the  extens;  n  work 
of  the  Natlor^al  Orange  hr.s  been  devo'ed 
lar. ely  to  nd  In  buildl'  <j  -uch  a  deputy 
I '■  e  I  b  ':evr  'he  bert  ad  '.he  N.if:o:ial 
G:.i;i:;e  can  give  weak  gntni^i?'^  i.s  to  try  to 
.  !'■!  Thfm  to  h'lp  themselves  We  nnve  ur£;i'.1 
prangrs  to  hold  deputy  srhocls  and  have 
iried  to  ha\e  someone  from  the  n?itional 
oJEco  attend  where  desired  \V;^  h.ive  urged 
that  thc"e  schccls  be  not  haif-dny  alTalrs, 
n-.<,s'!-  .'i>eechr?.  bur  thr.t  2  or  3  d::ys  be 
devoted  to  full  dl.'^cu.'-s  on  of  prnr'-'c  !hw  and 
proctiltire.  and  to  m-ippirE"  out  deflnite  pl.nr.s 
for  c  irry.nj  out  the  (irsn'.e  prcgri-m  Plrnry 
of  time  sh'~uld  be  clven  to  wa  s  and  meiins 
of  develr.plni  consftuctlvr  subordinate  and 
Pomciui  Grange  prog.ains  as  well  as  ample 
t;m->  for  dlscuss:.^n  of  the  p.ocrams  of  both 
th"  S;iite  and  National  Grin?  ■ 

If  every  S'nte  shJuJd  build  .-nd  maintain 
such  a  wcrkaiij  fcrcc,  the  power  and  In- 
fluence of  our  I  rgunizti  n  wculd  be  beyuiid 
txprcssloTi.  There  revrr  wa-  n  tlni"  when 
t^e  sound  pilnciples  of  the  Grange  were 
m  re  netd.d  than  today 

Last  year  we  tried  to  put  the  ofnccrs  of 
cviuy  Giantie  to  wcik  In  our  "evciy  cfnrer 
get  a  member"  c  mp.iig.i  Where  granges 
KcrluUily  undcitook  this  work  ar.d  laid  out 
H  wt  i;-pla:-ncJ  prigiam.  thf  results  were 
er.ccUcnt.  I  th.nk,  however,  to  a  co..s;dti- 
able  extent  we  lail.-^d  to  use  one  of  the 'main 
a-i-ets  of  th'^  Grai.ge  If  there  is  .iny  sinit 
mun  purpcw  of  the  Ctrange  it  is  bu.lding  the 
fa.m  borne.  V.'e  'ire  first  of  a'.!  a  famih  or- 
Ran.z^tion  We  meet  as  a  tanilly  and  act  as 
a  l.imily  Our  whole  nr:.v;nizat:on  is  st'ch 
thai  We  enccurage  l..aiily  membership  ar.'l 
f.  .nily  participation  in  all  cur  meetings  I 
believe  we  a.e  not  stress. ng  the  fam.ly  piir- 
tlcipation  enough.  A  recent  survey  of 
Gr-.noe  membership  showed  an  ave;.>ge  nf 
159  members  per  family.  It  ought  to  be 
double  that  number  if  we  are  to  drry  out 
our  purposes  fully.  With  that  thought  in 
mind.  I  suege&t  that  con.siaeration  be  given 
to  laying  deiinite  plans  for  an  "every  family 
get  a  member'"  program  in  1944 

There  was  never  a  tune  when  Graiiee 
work  was  more  ne*»ded,  and  tho.-^  irrancts 
that  h.'v»  sjitt-matically  gone  at  it  have 
proved  that  seldom  have  farmers  been  m.nre 
interested.  In  the  tran.«pcrtati.in  field  alone 
during  the  past  year,  we  have  been  chiefly 
responsible  for  saving  farmers  many  time-* 
their  investment  in  the  Grange  The  serv- 
ices we  are  rendering  m  war  werk  are  un- 
surpajied.  The  Grange  is  contributlt.g  pos- 
sibly more  to  sound  thinking  naticnaliy  in 
these  perilous  times  than  ever  before  and 
stands  In  a  firm  place  of  leadership  Our 
new  Gran:;p  home  presents  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  building  and  consolidating  cur 
work  than  ever   before.     We   have   an   uu- 


fxcelled  opportunity  for  grovvtti  and  ex- 
tension. With  It  IS  oppurtuniiy  tor  greater 
service.  We  can  do  It  if  we  hi.ve  the  will  to 
do  so.  Let  us  lay  the  piins  here,  then  go 
home  and  carry    them  out. 

WAR  AcnvrriEs  in  the  c.".\nce 

Time  does  not  perm!*-  l-sring  in  detail  the 
m:iny  war  ac'ivities  In  wh  ch  the  Grange  h.-^s 
engfiged  A  lew  i.re  mfin'l  ned  b-^cri'ise  th-:'v 
piovide  practical  mean?  for  yet  more  service  i 

HOME    ECONOMICS   COM'^nTEE 

F-  r  2  '^ears  the  Home  Eccn^iuiies  Commit- 
tee has  been  on  a  wur  fC)oting.  Immediately 
after  Pearl  Harbor  we  assitrned  to  the  Home 
Economics  Committee  the  task  of  oicjanlEirg 
for  Red  Cioss  work  Hc\v  well  they  su:- 
ceeded  Is  atiestid  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  group, 
we  cxceed'.d  (jur  quota  Ijy  the  widest  rn.'.rg.n 
of  any  gioup  in  the  Nation,  aiid  we  v. .re 
one  of  the  flr.-^t  to  get  rtarted.  T/.e  pin 
year  has  seen  equally  mcriiorious  perlorm- 
ance. 

With  food  .snortaces  in  prucpcct.  we  called 
on  tlie  Home  E.^cnomics  Coniu'-iitee  Icr  ai:l 
In  nutritional  studies  aiul  for  a  prr-cticiil 
program  fcr  fcxd  pro-;eivation.  It  was  but  a 
natuial  development  to  place  the  Victory 
gardens  under  ti'.cir  care.  Tlie  results  have 
exceeded  all  expectations.  Not  only  have 
members  raised  lecord  garden  crops  them- 
selves, but  th^y  have  coipeiate d  with  towns- 
folk in  plowing,  cultivating,  prov.ding  »and. 
supervision  and  help  until  the  Victoiy-gar- 
dcn  campaign  has  proved  an  overwhelmlrg 
success  and  turned  many  piospcctive  sliort- 
ages  Into  abund.ince 

TlircuPh  the  Hr-ne  Economics  Committee 
wcrk.  oUen  in  ctoporaiurn  with  ctl'er  Grange 
comnul.ecf.  the  Grange  was  the  tir.t  in  tne 
field  in  scrap  tinves.  and  I  bei  eve  hus  a  col- 
lection record  wlncli  has  st.nceiy  b.en  ap- 
proached. 

ACai'JtJLTURAL  COilMITTEI.S 

In  thous«nds  of  Grr.n^es  the  committees  on 
aenculture  or  .-pec.al  ccr.nnitteeb  went  to 
work  immediafeiv  to  oruaune  cooperative 
labor  pools,  traiisp'-irtation  pools,  niacliinery 
p<-,ols.  and  to  lay  plan.?  for  bringing  in  the 
Idle  acre.^  and  producing  tlte  cnt.ciil  cr\,p3 
demanded  in  the  Dtpartmeiu  of  AKriciUture 
prixJuctijn  eoals  In  some  ca?es  they  han- 
dled the  drives  for  sales  of  War  bonds  and 
stamp.;,  or  cooperated  with  other  committees 
in  this  work 

THECSANr-.E  LECTtrRrRS 

The  lectuiers  a 'so  went  to  work  with  a 
w;i!  They  arrangd  educational  pr(  cams. 
sVi.'fci  contests,  put  on  bond  sales,  and  co- 
opera'Pd  with  the  various  corrimlttees  In  war 
w--rk  all  over  the  innd.  Hu-.dred.<*  cf  G.'ange 
hiil  s  were  turned  over  to  the  Government 
t'T  m!lit,T.-y  puip  i^es.  but  the  work  went  on. 
In  home.<.  warehouses,  schoolhcuses.  or 
wherever  a  plnce  cou'd  be  found.  With  tires 
and  ga.^'oHne  sc;>rce  or  not  obtainable,  with 
labor  roue  and  loiu?er  hours  at  home,  Grai  ge 
attendance  has  generally  gone  up  and  Granire 
work  impr-jved 

THF    JfVENILE    GR.\NCE 

The  Juvenile  granges,  too,  have  caught  the 
spirp  oi  war  service.  Paper  driverC  s'-iap 
drives,  bond  and  stamp  sales.  Victory  gar- 
den.s.  Red  Cross  v.-i^k  comerativ :•  transpor- 
tation pools — there  has  been  scarcely  any- 
thinc  the  grown-ups  attempted  that  the 
Juveniles  did  not  help  in.  ard  frequently 
they  have  been  pretty  hard  pace-setters  for 
thr>ir  elders. 

In  this  war  work  the  Nr.tlcnal  Grange  lec- 
turer, the  chalrmm  of  the  home  economics 
ccmnuttee.  and  the  Juvenile  superintendent 
deserve  special  ccmm.?ndation  for  the  long 
hours  and  hard  work  they  have  ccnuibuted. 

SPECIAL    TOCTJI   COMMITTEE 

With  the  approval  of  the  Niiion  d  Gr.mje 
executive    coinrautee,    a   special   ccaunitiee 
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determined  T  r  the  gcvernmpnt  of  their  rela- 
tioTiA  With  c:  e  Buothcr.     Without  this  heal- 


nomlc  field  with  the  object  of  securing,  for 
all,  Improved  labor  standards,  economic  ad- 


be  maintained  if  land.  Fca.  or  air  armaments 
continued  to  be  employed  by  nations  which 


V.    u  d  ^eera  reasonable  to  start  repaying  to    ,    establish  an  equity,  he  buys  a  farm  on  time.    |    cent   for  slock  and  equipment,    pajaoie  on 
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hM  bwn  appointed  to  aid  In  ctxirdlnatlng 
Orange  activities  with  youth  movements 
such  as  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  the 
4-H  Clube,  and  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts. 
The  committee  consists  of  men  and  women 
who  are  actively  engaged  In  the  held  of  these 
youth  organizations,  and  will  work  as  en 
advisory  committee  to  the  regular  Grange 
youth  committee. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  abandonment  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  has  thrown  a  heavier  bur- 
den upon  vocational  education.  This  sys- 
tem is  well  equipped  to  handle  the  ini.reu:>ed 
rcEponsiblllties  if  given  sutHclcnt  linancial 
support,  and  probably  will  be  able  to  do  &o 
more  effectively  and  more  economically  ih.in 
under  N.  Y.  A. 

THE    GBANGE    VNIQUE 

All  this  h-is  been  made  possible  by  the 
unique  character  of  our  organization.  We 
art  e  fraternity  with  regular  meetings  twice 
each  month.  The  mcmixTs  do  ntt  need  a 
special  call  to  bring  them  cut  They  go  reg- 
ularly and  one  of  the  thinct  that  takes  them 
to  the  Granee  1=  the  chance  th.nt  some  W(>rth- 
vhlle  une'ertaking  may  tie  started  In  which 
they  could  take  part  to  help  the  community  or 
do  s  !.me  worthwhile  ser\.ce.  So  the  Graufze 
has  been  alert  and  reaoy  Th  r  made  cur 
many  service  record'?  possible  Our  metnb.rs 
are  not  taken  in  lici.tiv  We  don't  mnely 
collect  dues  and  call  them  menihers.  They 
are  proposed,  passed  on,  voted  rv.  and  go 
througli  a  schor ling  ol  Initiation  and  instruc- 
tion. When  they  finally  become  membt.s 
they  are  expected  to  c< me  out  recvlarly  and 
go  to  work,  and  most  of  them  do  Sui  h  an 
organization  makes  these  war  activities  rec- 
ords ix»KSible.  We  can  well  be  proud  of  (  ur 
record,  but  let  us  not  foruet  that  the  task 
ah.ead  is  Just  as  hard  and  Just  as  much  needed 
as  the  tasks  so  far  done.  We  have  learned 
much  by  the  experience  cf  the  past  2  years. 
Let  us  make  full  use  of  that  knowledce  and 
strengthen  our  organlz.iticn  so  th.it  our  serv- 
ict  in  the  days  ahead  will  be  even  better. 

NATIONAL  ACRICtJlTVRAI    RFSFAKCH     INC 

The  National  Aerlcultural  Research.  Inc.. 
W.1.S  launched  eiirly  In  the  year  under  a  board 
of  directors  consisting  of  the  executive  crm- 
mittee  and  secretary  of  the  Nati/ual  Granee. 
A  weekly  column  has  been  prepuied  for  the 
rural  pre.ss,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  in  contacting  the  d.uly  press  In 
meeting  the  vicious  attacks  made  on  agri- 
culture which  have  characterised  our  elT.  rts 
to  Instire  a  fair  price  fcr  farm  products  and 
to  prevent  Inflation.  The  research  work  is 
slowly  taking  form. 

IN    MEMORY 

Since  last  we  met,  gold  sTe.rs  have  ap- 
peared on  Grange  service  flags  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  We  hope  and  pray 
that  the  end  of  siich  sacrifices  may  be  near. 
S.>me  thousands  who  have  served  at  home 
Ui  many  granges  throughout  the  land  have 
also  been  called  Death  has  again  taken  its 
toll  of  those  who  have  served  in  the  National 
Grange.  We  pau.se  in  grateful  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  service  of  — 

Willis  N.  Cady,  past  m..ster.  Vermont  State 
Grange,  and  past  secretary,  executive  com- 
mittee of  National  Grange. 

Wesley  Adams,  past  master,  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Grange. 

Edgar  L.  Tucker,  past  master,  Connecticut 
State  Grange 

Herman  Ihde.  past  master,  Wisconsin  State 
Grange. 

Henry  M  Culbertson,  past  master,  Wiscon- 
sin State  Grange. 

Mrs.  John  Morris,  wife  of  past  master.  Col- 
orado State  Grange. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Healey.  widow  of  past  master, 
Connecticut  State  Grange. 

Ms  Sayles  B.  Steere  wife  of  past  master, 
Rhode  Island  State  Granee 
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Irvin  Haase.  husband  ol  past  master,  Mon- 
tana State  Grange. 

Sunday  eveiUng,  we  will  gatber  In  aervlc* 
In  the  memory  of  all  who  passed  away  dur- 
ing the  year. 

CKANCX   BUILBINO 

Seventy  years  ago  the  Grange  started  a 
movement  for  a  building  In  our  Nations 
Capital  which  would  be  the  rahyir.g  pcunt 
for  farmers  Last  summer  that  dream  came 
true,  when  the  executive  committee  pur- 
chased a  modern  eleht-story  fireproof  build- 
ing located  In  the  very  heart  of  Washington. 

The  chief  industry  in  Washington  is  gov- 
ernment. The  Capitol  and  the  Supreme 
Court  are  located  "on  the  HiU"  surrounded 
by  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings  and 
the  Library  cf  Congress.  At  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Is  the  White  House,  and 
Executive  Offices,  surrounded  by  the  various 
executive  branches  of  Government,  such  as 
the  Departincnt  of  State.  Treasury,  Interior, 
Commerce  and  others,  in  a  widening  semi- 
circle extending  for  a  mile  or  more  to  the 
east,  souih.  and  west.  Tlie  various  civic  and 
busme.s.-;  u^soclations  and  farm  orgamzatKms 
are  most  cf  them  located  In  the  area  near  and 
generally  to  the  north  of  these  operating  de- 
partments, where  their  mwt  Irequ;  nt  con- 
tacts lie. 

The  center  of  this  semicircle  is  the  White 
H  use  and  Lafayette  Park,  which  Joins  the 
White  H'U*  gr. lunds  on  the  north.  Facing 
this  park  le.ss  than  a  block  from  the  White 
House  is  the  new  Grange  Building  No  better 
location  C'Uld  be  found.  Ni  matter  h  w 
great  or  In  wh  ch  direction  the  city  grows. 
this  location  will  aUviiNs  be  the  center  of 
things  as  long  as  the  Capitol  and  White  House 
remain 

Tlie  building  was  built  before  the  depres- 
sion and  revalued  in  1933  to  meet  the  chanced 
conditions.  The  building  was  bought  at  the 
re'.-alu'^d  basis,  and  needless  to  say.  could  not 
be  constructed  at  any  such  value  today.  It 
Is  entirely  rented  at  figures  which  slxiuld 
bring  a  substantial  return  on  the  Investment 
after  allowar.ce  for  reasonable  depreciation 
reserves. 

In  purchasing  the  building  It  was  necessary 
to  place  a  mortgage  upon  It.  with  one  of  our 
own  Insurance  companies,  for  approximately 
40  percent  of  its  value  The  income  Jrcm 
the  building  w.ll  more  than  pay  the  Interest 
on  the  mortgage  and  retire  the  principal  but 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  most  desirable  end  If 
the  building  could  be  owned  entirely  debt 
free.  If  this  could  be  accomplished  It  would 
be  poesible  to  set  aside  adequate  space  fcr 
the  use  of  any  of  the  farm  groups  which  so 
frequently  come  to  Wayhington  on  bushiess 
missions.  Thus  the  Grange  Building  could 
truly  become  the  rallying  place  for  farmers 
In  a  very  real  and  practical  sense.  I  recc^m- 
mend  that  the  Grange  lay  plan*  for  a  cam- 
palcn  to  retire  the  debt,  combined  with  a 
membTship  campaign  In  keeprtng  with  the 
purpose  sought  to  be  achieved. 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  war  progresses  and  questions  of 
readjustment  appear,  our  problems  become 
more  numerous  and  more  diflflcult.  Each  of 
us  sees  but  part  of  the  picture.  The  Indus- 
trial worker  views  the  problem  In  the  I'ght 
of  his  experience.  The  banker,  the  broker, 
or  other  businessman  must  similarly  base  his 
Judgments  on  the  lessons  cf  the  past.  The 
edv;ce  and  opinions  of  each  have  value.  We 
of  asrriculture.  whi  live  close  to  nature,  and 
who  are  engaged  in  the  fundamental  indus- 
try of  prexlucing  fotxl,  should  have  mvKh  to 
contribute.  However,  many  questions  will 
arise  on  which  there  may  be  little  experience 
to  guide  us.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of 
much  that  Is  new.  Probahly  the  three  guide 
posts  adopted  last  year  mark  about  as  safe  a 
cotirse  as  we  can  find.  Certainly  we  must 
•eek  to  allay  any  strife  between  economic 
groups.    Each  wLU  have  an  Important  put  to 


play  In  the  world  of  tomorrow,  and  the  aim 
of  each  of  us  should  be  to  do  our  part  and  do 
it  well.  In  our  limited  wl.sdom.  we  can  only 
seek  Divine  guidance  We  will  do  weH  always 
to  remember  our  Grange  motto:  "In  eaaen- 
tials.  unity;  In  noneaiseutlala.  liberty;  In  all 
thmgs.  charity  ■■ 
Fraiernally, 

A.  S.  OosB, 
Uastrr  Sational  Orange. 

Apptnoix  No.  1 
wceklt  earnings  compaeed 

Increase  in  weekly  earnings  per  worker  In 
selected  industries  January  1941  AprU  1M3: 
Water    transportation     (including    bo- 
nuses f <  r  entering  war  cones) 96  7 

Farm  labor 8'    1 

Anthracite    mining .-  72.0 

Quarrymg   and   nonmetalllc   mining 61  6 

All  manufacturing 69  5 

Dur:.b!e   manufacturing 69  2 

Bituminous  mining bi>  2 

Shipbuilding 61  7 

Textile    mill    products 63  0 

Iron   and  steel 61   5 

Rubber  products 4«  3 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 4.M  1 

Cost  of   hving.. 2J   I 

APitNDix  No.  2 

THE    TEXT    or    THE    rOUETEEN    POINTS 

President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Poinis.  as  set 
forth  in  an  address  made  before  the  Joint 
session  of  Congress  on  January  8    1918. 

1  Open  covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived 
at.  alter  which  there  shall  be  no  private 
international  understandings  of  any  kind, 
but  diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  frankly 
and  in  the  public  view. 

2  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon 
the  seas  outside  territorial  waters  alike  m 
peace  and  In  war,  except  as  the  sens  may 
be  closed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  Interna- 
tional action  or  the  enforcement  of  Inter- 
national covenants. 

3  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  ol  all 
ccunonnc  barriers  aud  the  estabhshment  of 
an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the 
nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  aaso- 
ciatlng  themselves  for  Its  maintenance. 

4  Adequate  guaranties  given  and  taken 
that  national  armaments  will  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic 
safety 

5.  A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  im- 
p»ai'tial  hdjustnaent  of  all  colonial  claims  bas«d 
upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that 
In  determining  all  such  questions  cf  sover- 
eignty the  interests  of  the  populations  con- 
cerned must  have  equal  weight  with  the  eciul- 
tiibl  claims  of  the  government  whose  title 
Is  to  be  determined. 

6  The  evacuation  ol  all  Russian  territory, 
and  such  a  settlement  of  all  questions  aCect- 
Ing  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  aud  freest 
cooperation  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
In  obtaining  for  her  an  unhampered  and  un- 
embarrassed opportunity  for  the  Independent 
determination  of  her  cwu  political  develop- 
ment and  national  policy,  and  assure  her  of 
a  sincere  welcome  Into  the  society  of  free 
nations  under  institutions  of  her  own  chcxis- 
ing:  and.  more  than  a  welcome,  assistance 
also  of  every  kind  that  she  may  need  and 
may  herself  desire.  The  treatment  accorded 
Russia  by  her  sister  nations  in  the  months 
to  come  will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  go<;d 
will,  of  their  comprehension  of  her  needs  as 
distinguished  from  their  own  interests,  aud 
of  their  intelligent  and  unselfish  sympathy. 

7  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must 
be  evacuated  and  restored,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  sovereignty  which  she  en- 
Joys  in  common  with  all  other  free  nations. 
No  other  single  act  will  serve  as  this  will  serve 
to  restore  confidence  among  the  nations  in 
the  laws  which  they  have  themselves  set  anf^ 
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service  by  giving  this  report  their  favor- 
ahlp  cnn.<;idpratiQn. 


Should    the    minimum    be    attained,    there       to  compel  the  property  owners  to  place  the 
would  be  a  saving  of  spproxlmately  400  lives   i    outdoor  privies  In  as  sanitary  a  condition  as 
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cJ.'tfTmlned  f.r  the  trrvcrnni''iu  of  their  rela- 
t.oij*  witii  c:  e  Biiotlur.  Without  this  heal- 
In,'  HCt  the  whole  structure  and  validity  of 
lnieri,at:')iial  law  is  forever  impaired. 

8  All  Fre:.<  h  territory  should  be  freed  and 
the  !:;v:)ded  portl'-ns  restored,  and  the  wrong 
dune  to  Frtnce  hy  Pru-sia  in  1871  In  the  mat- 
ter vl  Al.-are-Lorrnine.  which  has  un5eltlpd 
the  prac-e  of  the  world  for  nearly  50  years. 
Bhould  he  rii'h'cd  in  order  that  peace  m:iy 
r.r.ce  more  be  made  secure  In  the  Interest  of 
a.  I 

9  A  rpad.n;stment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy 
should  be  tffected  along  clearly  recognizable 
lUiPe  ct  na'li  iinlity 

10  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose 
ph'.cp  anionc  the  nations  we  wish  to  see  safe- 
l?i;a'dcil  iind  a.-sured.  fhould  be  accorded  the 
Irerst  opportunity  of  autonomous  dcvclop- 
Eienr 

11  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Monleneqro 
Fhould  be  evacuated;  occupied  territories  re- 
stored. Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure  access 
to  the  sea;  and  the  relations  of  the  several 
B.illtan  States  to  one  another  determined  by 
Xiiendlv  counsel  alonj?  historically  established 
I:nea  of  alle-ilance  a:.d  nationality;  and  inter- 
n'*tion.il  guaranties  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic Independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  the  s.'vcral  Balkan  States  should  be  en- 
tered into. 

12.  The  Turlil.-h  porMons  of  the  present 
Ottoman  Empire  should  be  assured  a  secure 
Bovereignty,  but  the  other  nationalities  which 
are  now  und-r  Turkish  rule  sh.ould  be  assured 
an  undoubted  security  of  life  and  an  abso- 
lutely unni.)les-ted  opportunity  of  autono- 
mous development,  and  the  Dardanelles 
sliiould  be  permanently  opened  as  a  free  pa.^^- 
B-tge  to  the  -ships  and  commerce  of  nil  nations 
under   international    guaranties. 

13  An  independent  Puli.'h  state  should  be 
erected  which  should  Include  the  territories 
Inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations, 
whlrh  should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure 
BiceM  to  the  sea.  and  wh(jse  political  and 
economic  independence  and  terriiorlal  Inte;^- 
rlty  kiiould  be  guaranteed  by  internutit.nal 
cjvonant 

14  A  feneral  ass<->riaiion  of  nations  must  be 
fcrni?d  under  »«peciljc  rijvenanT<i  fur  the  pur- 
p<  se  of  afTcrding  mutual  guaianties  of  iKiliti- 
cal  Indeptiidei'.ce  and  nrr. tonal  integrity  to 
great  and  unall  stages  alike 

Appcmdix  No   3 

THE  A■^.A^mC   CHAHTrR  S  CiCHT  l>OINTS 

The  Atlantic  Charter's  eight  points,  as 
promulgated  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  on  August  14.  1941: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr  Churchill. 
represei\ting  his  Majesty's  Government 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  being  met  together. 
deem  it  right  to  make  known  certain  com- 
mon principles  in  the  national  policies  of 
their  respective  countries  on  which  th-^y 
base  their  hopes  for  a  better  future  for  the 
world 

1.  Their  countries  seek  no  aggrandizement, 
terrltoriai  or  other. 

2  They  desire  to  see  no  territorial  changes 
tliat  do  not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of   the  fjeoples  concerned 

3  They  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
Btored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them 

4  They  will  endeavor,  with  due  respect 
for  their  existing  obligations,  to  further  the 
enjoyment  by  all  states,  great  or  small,  victor 
or  vanquished  of  access,  on  equal  terms,  to 
the  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials  cf  the 
world  which  are  needed  for  their  economic 
prosperity. 

5  They  desire  to  bring  alxjiit  the  fullest 
cuilaix>ratiou  between  all  nations  in  the  eco- 


nomic field  with  the  object  of  securing,  for 
all.  improved  labor  standards,  economic  ad- 
vancement, and  social  security. 

6.  After  the  nnal  destruction  of  the  Nazi 
tyranny,  they  hope  to  see  eslabii.'^hed  a  peace 
which  will  afford  to  all  nations  the  means  of 
dwelling  in  safety  within  their  own  t>ounda- 
ries.  and  which  will  afford  a.'-svirance  that  ail 
the  men  in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  tliiir 
lives  in  freedom  from  fear  and  want. 

7.  Such  a  peace  should  enable  all  men  to 
traverse  the  high  seas  and  oceans  without 
hindrance 

8  They  believe  th;it  all  cf  the  nation.^  of 
the  world,  for  realistic  a.s  veil  a.s  sp'.rr.u.il 
reasons,  must  come  to  the  nb.mdoiimeiit  of 
the  use  of  foice.     Since  no  future  peace  can 


be  maintained  if  land,  sea.  or  air  armaments 
cont.nued  to  be  employed  by  nations  which 
threaten,  cr  mr\y  threaten,  aggression  outside 
cf  their  iruntiers.  they  believe,  pending  the 
estabhshmeni  of  a  wider  and  permanent  sys- 
tem of  general  security,  that  the  di.sarmament 
of  such  nations  is  essential.  They  will  like- 
wise aid  and  eiKourUiie  all  other  practicable 
mca.?ures  wiilcli  w,ll  li;-hten  for  peace-loving 
peoples  the  crushing  burden  of  arniuiiients. 


Appen-dix  No    4 
economic  trends 
Following  vill  be  found  Interesting  tables 
of  economic  trends,  over  a  considerable  period. 
The   figures  at    least   are    illuminating: 
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Health  Conditions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or   MAXTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Noi-ember  23,  1943 

Mr.     D'ALESANDRO.     Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 


clude therein  a  report  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Cominittee.  which  investigated 
insanitary  housing,  tuberculosis,  and  so- 
cial di.seases  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  also  Washington  newspaper  reports 
commenting  on  same. 

I  wish  to  inform  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  report  of  the  subcom- 
;  mittee  was  appi'oved  by  the  full  District 
i  Committee  on  Monday,  November  22.. 
■  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  can 
;  render  the  District  of  Columbia  a  great 
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service  by  giving  this  report  their  favor- 
able consideration. 

Investigations   or    iNSANriARY   Housing, 
tvbijiculosis.  and  social  dlslasts 
hous-  of  rrpresl  nt  .stives. 

stjbcommittee  on  public 
Heaith  of  the  Committee 

ON  THE  DlSTRirr  OF  COLUMBI.\, 

Washtngton,  D.  C.  June  25.  1043. 

Subccninnittfe  on  Ptiblic  Health.  Hos- 
anU  Charities,  of  the  Ct.'iT.mitt^e  on 
t'-e  District  of  CcUimbia  resptmu.ly  pre- 
sent.s  the  lollowlng  re[}ort  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Following  the  statement  marie  on  the  fl;)or 
of  the  Houiw;  on  Marih  21  1943.  by  the  Hon- 
orable Chahles  a  Plumley.  the  R. preventa- 
tive m  Congress  from  the  State  of  Vermont. 
Ill  which  he  charced  that  s.initary  condltl'.ns 
In  the  District  were  bad  and  that  the  Diftrlct 
n-ident*  were  thieatened  with  an  epii  emlc 
of  typhoid  lever,  induced  by  ncgiisence  of 
rcspousib.  '  parties.  tl:iJ>  subcommittee  at  ll.e 
req'Tst  of  the  Honorahi'^  Jfnntncs  Randolph, 
cV..ilnnnn  of  the  H^ufe  Commif^re  on  the 
Diftr'c".  of  Columbia,  initiated  this  lnve5tl- 
gaticn 

The  chairman  of  t^ie  subrc  mmittre  hu'd 
extoi'.five  hfarinf;.'-  whicl  d;.?rlcsod  the  need 
fcT  remedial  action  In  regulations  and  en- 
f  irctnient  procedure  enrompn-slng  the  entire 
Iif?  .-if  the  citizenry  of  the  Nation's  Capital 

The  subcommittee  attempted  to  coordinate 
all  the  needs  disclosed  by  the  hearings  held 
on  the  several  health  subjects  It  was 
clearly  shown  that  the  reasin  for  many  of 
the  present  problems  Is  Inr.d-'quate  housing 
fcr  families  of  low  Income  Time  and  time 
ag.iin  during  the  hearing  this  was  broufht 
out,  that  insanitary  and  Inadcqnate  housing 
conditions  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
drcl.nc  in  the  health  safety,  morpls  and 
general  welfare  of  the  people 

Tl.e  fiubcfimmltiec  conc.ucted  hearin^^s  tx- 
icuding  over  3  months,  duilni^  which  te.":'!- 
iii!  iiy  was  tak'n  on  varl' U3  phaaf  ff  the 
bread  field  Investigated,  and  numerous  p-r- 
sonal  Inapectlfjnsi  were  made  by  liic  m  b.  om- 
niitt- 

The  gubcommlttte  flnda  that  ov.- crowding 
U-,  n(;t  connnetl  meitly  to  c'.ibstaLidiird  dwtll- 
nuTR.  but  that  the  hittcr-cUi.s.'r  h'  mc.-,  a;  d 
dorrr'torie  also  offet  an  epidemic  hazard, 
ir  also  learned  that  malaria  mosquitcs 
(Anopheles)  had  been  found  brccduig  in 
siai'iiaut  water  and  that  tlicre  is  a  shortage 
of  quinine  in  the  Dibirict.  It  wa.s  felt  there 
was  a  grave  po^nbiluy  of  an  epidemic  in 
Federal  dc  rmiiAjrie.^  in  the  ab-eiice  ol  ade- 
cjuate  medical  supor\is:Gn  It  is  pertiacr.l  at 
this  point  to  s'.ate  that  the  Incid'-nce  of 
menintjitls  for  the  3  months  of  th.is  year  has 
been  three  times  a?  r;rcr.t  n.s  that  of  the  corre- 
sp^^iidinr;  period  of  !a.«t  year 

Private  employers  with  1.000  workers  or  le.ss 
have  found  it  dlvidcnd-payini:  to  liave  a  full- 
time  medical  officer  in  th.e  plant.  In  con- 
trf-.st.  the  Ftderal  Government  oftpn  d^es  not 
have  a  siiiftle  medical  officer  in  dcpartmenla 
havlr.g  as  hitrh  as  60.(^00  etnployecr 

In  connection  with  this  condition,  the 
committee  learned  that  many  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees,  all  of  whom  were  selected 
t;irou:;h  civil  service,  have  shown  definite 
symptoms  ol  advancid  stapes  of  tuberculc-ls 
within  90  days  alter  rfcejvinp  their  Govern- 
r.ent  appointment.  As  a  result,  Inquiries 
were  made  into  the  requirements  cf  the  m(d- 
Ical  blank  which  each  civil-service  employee 
has  had  filled  out  by  his  or  her  physician. 
No  X-ray  examination  of  the  lungs  is  re- 
quired and  no  blood  test  is  taken.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  percentafte  of  Federal 
einplnyees  Is  stationed  in  W^ishington.  it  can 
readllv  be  seen  that  a  definite  burden  Is 
placed  on  the  local  authorities. 

Although  40  percent  reduction  Is  shown  in 
th-"  tuberculosis  mortality  since  1935,  It  Is 
possible  for  this  to  be  reduced  even  ftirtber. 


Should  the  minimum  be  attained,  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  approximately  400  Uvea 
each  year. 

SOCIAL  DISEASES 

In  the  matter  cf  social  diseases,  it  was 
learned  that  during  the  last  6  mouths  of 
19-12  tiicie  were  1.109  infections  contracted 
by  members  of  the  Army,  and  In  the  5  months 
pitceciiiig  that  period  there  was  an  averagr» 
cf  75  lufLClicns  a  month  In  the  second  ti 
months  of  1942  there  was  an  average  of  ICj 
luftctions  per  moii'^h,  or  an  inert ase  of  147 
percent  No  Ln.provemcnt  was  noted  In  the 
first  3  mciiThs  of  1943  'V^'hile  the  exact  num- 
beis  were  not  available,  the  number  ol  Infec- 
tions in  the  Navy  was  shown  to  have  in- 
cieab.d.  while  the  number  of  infections  based 
on  a  Natlun-wide  study  have  declined  about 
42  percent  The  s'udy  clearly  Indicated  an 
urgc';t  and  immediate  need  fcr  a  hospital 
which  would  permit  isolated  treatment  of 
ptrt..ns  with  communicable  diseases  It  was 
ah,o  1"  irned  that  the  Commlstloneni.  throurh 
the  Police  Dciaitment  and  their  public 
hcalih  sei  vices,  had  not  rtquned  medical 
examination  of  those  persons  airtsied  tor 
prostitution.  Tlie  21  clinics,  both  public  and 
piiVaie,  givinft  treatment  for  communlcablo 
dlst-a-es,  are  iur-dtquatcly  staffed;  however, 
the  committee  was  impressed  with  the  excel- 
lent work  beinp  done. 

In  checking  the  venereal  diseases  and  the 
main  contributing  factor,  crime.  11  was 
found  that  a  total  of  66  men  In  plain  clothes 
have  been  concentrating  on  the  suppression 
of  vice  with  the  result  that  com.mercial 
prostitution  has  been  materially  reduced. 
In  following  this  portion  of  the  study  it  was 
learned  that  a  closer  cooperation  and  coor- 
d-nation of  the  police  and  judicial  authori- 
ties shotiJd  be  eflected 

INSANITARY    HOrsiNC 

Fium  crime  and  it«  resulting  dlsfriscs.  tl.e 
su.iccmmittce  deUed  into  the  housing  situa- 
tion and  were  a  Icui.tl'd  to  learn  that  50 
percent  of  the  p^rpulation  of  the  District  of 
ColfmblH  w»>re  ilv;ni?  under  Flum  conditU.ns 
It  V. -:s  found  that  this  portion  of  the  pop'i- 
laflrn  lived  In  an  a.-ta  ^hjjhtly  larger  th^n 
3  tqu  .re  mllch  This  nrea  contxilru*  approxi- 
m::'.''ly  40  pr-rccnt  of  all  the  .•'tru'tufaHy  de- 
ficient dv-fllhir:'  In  tlie  DStrlct  and  ep- 
pror.im..t''ly  40  p'T'^ent  of  all  dwelling  uni'B 
w'thou^  Iniocr  to'lets  or  Indoor  watT  sii  :- 
plies.  F';:ty  percent  of  tl'.e  D'^.trlct  allev 
d"elllngs  are  located  In  this  rmall  section  cf 
the  city. 

This  location  w.is  cf  partictilar  Interest  to 
the  mcnil;cr3  of  tlie  subcom.ralttee,  wlio 
vioittU  -sev^iial  of  the  homes  and  found  that 
the  Ipck  -jf  sanitary  faciliU?.s  wa^  the  prin- 
cipal cau-r  of  insrni:ary   hciulng. 

The  following  Is  a  dercriptlon  of  one  of 
the  dwdllnc;;  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  sutcrmmittee: 

A  family  of  8  pays  $82.50  per  month  rent. 
Thy  take  in  2  families  of  6  eacli  to  rociu. 
m  ikii-g  20  persons  in  a  6-room  house,  which 
Is  in  e'.tiemely  poor  repair.  There  was 
broken  gla.ss  In  Winuuw.s  and  doors.  Rai-s 
were  extremely  bad;  they  have  gnawed  great 
holes  In  walls.  Thin,  cracked  walls  need  re- 
piasteriug;  they  af  dark,  dingy,  and  dirty. 
Tlie  house  is  cold  except  near  the  stoves. 
Cooking  IS  done  over  coal  and  wood  stove*. 
Thi  y  do  have  electiicity 

Similar  situations  are  not  Infrequent. 

OCTDOOl    PirVIES 

Nine  hundred  premises  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  not  connected  with  the  sewer 
and  had  outdoor  privies.  During  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Investigation  It  was  strongly 
urged  by  all  memberr  ol  the  subcommlltf'e 
that  the  Commissioners,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives In  charge  of  the  sanitary  de- 
partments, exert  every  effort  to  require 
sewer  connections  where  a  sewer  was  avail- 
able, and  In  those  pUow  wberc  It  wm  not 


to  compel  the  property  owners  to  place  the 
outdoor  privies  In  as  sanitary  a  condition  aa 
possible. 

TOYnrOsK    DCJNQfTSMCT 

Another  very  Important  derivative  of  poor 
hou.'^ln;:  was  Uie  great  increase  In  Ju\'enlle 
delinquency  durln<»  the  flri^t  3  months  oX 
th!.";  year.  The  subcommittee  also  learned 
that  another  Important  factor  contributing 
to  "uvt  nile  delinquency  wac  the  lark  of  con- 
structive recreation. 

A  study  mncie  ol  the  housing  of  2U  fami- 
lies showed  74  lumilies  living  In  d<  plorable 
conditions.  These  74  famille*  aimpr.'.-ed  412 
Individuals.  Six  percent  had  no  running 
water;  22  percent  had  no  toilet  fucilitiea 
o;her  tli<in  outd.H^r  privies;  27  perciiit  had 
no  bath.";  16  percent  were  lighted  by  kero- 
s;  ne  lamps.  65  pcrctnt  were  without  liui.aca 
hfcui,  I'.nd  63  ptrcent  used  elUicx  kerosene  or 
coal  stoves  fur  ciutklng. 

CAr.BACI    OIBPOSAL 

TliP  lack  of  atlcquste  garbs-e  containers 
and  th-  Ind'fTerencc  of  the  tenants  In  cov^r- 
ine  tt.e  KarbB^je  receptacles  that  were  avail- 
able Is  materially  sustaining  a  laige  rat 
P'  jiuiatlon 

The  Investipation  developed  the  fact  th  it 
giulvajie  collections  twice  a  week  are  not  nde- 
qtiate.  althouch  in  an  Inrprction  of  a  r um- 
ber cf  alleys  the  committee  fcur.d  that  the 
gr.rb:  -c  ce>llertir>ns  were  apparently  sntls- 
factcr.ly  carried  out. 

It  was  further  learned  that  many  tcii.t.ts 
owned  garbage  cans  and  had  no  mraiis  tl 
prcpcr  dispos.al  ol  their  garbage.  Tl-e  over- 
crowded conditions  in  the.^  hou.'-rs  nutu- 
rall'.'  E'j'jravated  existing  sanitary  condlt.ons. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  committee  that 
tle.«e  pr  rple  need  to  be  educated  and  directid. 
preferably  throuth  the  medium  of  the  various 
citizen  and  civic  as."-oriatlon.s.  Tlie  hope  cf 
the  committer  i«  that  every  householder  will 
he  educr.fed  In  t^e  proper  handling  and  di«- 
pe .'al  of  trash,  garbage,  a. id  ajhrs.  and  know 
definitely  when  the  various  collections  are 
Hiiidr  so  that  the  alley^^  will  be  rl'^ar  of  ref\i«« 
except  fcr  the  days  when  collections  are 
mride 

In  this  connection  the  subject  of  rats  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
iiiid  it  wa.s  ernphttl/ed  that  the  principal 
It'dui'^  ground  of  rata  has  been  »;arto.i£:e  pa.ls 
and  open  sewers.  The  coinn.lttee  leained 
thnt  d'jrln?  19i2  there  were  6  303  premises 
entered  and  Intpccted  and  the  occupants 
given  in  tructlor^s  as  to  the  proper  procedure 
to  fcllcw  in  the  extermination  of  rats 

It  w,'s  lecrned  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia P.odent  Control  Division  is  w 'iking 
in  close  cccpe.atlcn  with  the  S  .n'.tary  S-rv- 
ire  in  the  elimination  of  rats  in  the  heavily 
Irfnted  areas. 

Some  rat«  have  been  found  that  were  cjr- 
T.e  ■>  of  the  dread  typhus  geims  For  th  s 
rearon  the  cx-mm-ittee  etronply  ureed  the  r.t- 
terding  cDciels  to  materially  Increfise  their 
a'^lT'tles  In  rodent  extermination,  and  as- 
EU'arce  •'•a*  given  that  this  wotild  be  done 

Considering  the  overcrowded  condition  of 
the  city,  the  extermination  cf  rats  Is  Impera- 
tive to  remove  the  potential  threat  of  a  ty- 
phus epidemic. 

At  this  point  In  the  hearing*  the  need  for 
a  fuM-tlme  snnitary  engineer  in  the  Health 
Department  was  Ehown. 

IMPENOI.NC    a^NCJaU    INDICATTO 

Unle-s  corrective  measures  rre  Immediately 
Initiated,  It  is  highly  probable  that  Wash- 
ington may  be  subjected  to  one  01  men  epi- 
demics, that  can  come  from  these  or  other 
fco  irces; 

Rats,  carryinfT  typhus  germs,  have  been 
found  in  the  District: 

Very  active  tuberculosis  cases  among  new 
arrivals  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  who, 
living  under  existing  aowded  housing  con- 
ditions, are  potentially  a  metutce  to  all  witb 
whom   they   come  In   contact; 
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The  Inr  d^:  ce  of  mrn!;i::itis.  which  was 
three  tirr.rs  as  L-reat  the  first  3  months  of 
th.s  year  h-  m  the  first  3  months  of  1942; 


Commissioners  f-r  having  permitted  condi- 
tions to  grow  to  their  present  extent. 

Apparently  the  iieecl  f.;r  a  sanitary  engl- 


the  World"  would  be  such  a  di.  astrous  event 
that  the  War  Prediction  Board  should  he 
compelled    to    reccgiiize    the    needs    of    this 


In»  In   beer   parlors,   taverns,  eating   places, 
theaters,  or  similar  pL.ces. 

liiat  persons  knoun  or  believed  to  be  suf- 


yestcrd.ny  a*:  the  D'Alesandro  report.  wWch 
ad!inu!.--tered  a  sound  fpankir.t;  t.i  Distrut, 
authorities   for   health   conditions   here,   was 


matnlr.g  (ib--tacle  to  securing  xirgently  needed 
quaraiuine  hoipital  fncilitie-s.  the  lack  tif 
which  Is  partly  resptm.'-lble  lor  great  im  rr.i.vj 
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T!;e  Incid-rcc  of  mcnlnf^itis.  which  was 
three  ti.i-.f«=  ns  creat  the  first  3  months  ol 
this  year  h-  m  the  first  3  months  of  1942; 

Mal.trla-r.trryinR  mosquitoes  that  have 
been  loijiid  in  st.i^jnant  water  in  and  about 
the  DiMrici,    unci. 

RespuaTorv  diseases  spread  by  crowded 
hou.slii„'  f  o:iclit!ji,s.  We  recall  o\ir  experience 
during  the  I'lrst  World  War  with  Influenza, 
which  resulted  In  high  mortality. 

BTSULTING     Acr  oMPu.SHMr:rrs     of     thk 

INVESTIGATION 

Since  the  !nve<^tigat'.ons  were  Initiated  by 
this  suhrorr.mittce  there  has  been  greater 
renewed  nfivl'.y  and  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Health  Department.  Pol.ce  De- 
partment, and  the  military  authcrlties  in 
the  enforcement  of  all  reRulatluns  pertain- 
UiK  ti.  the  suppression  of  prostitution  and  th« 
spread  of  ven-^real  diseases  Likewise,  there 
has  been  a  better  understanding  on  the  part 
of  practically  everyone  In  those  groups  in 
carrying  out  the  proRram  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  prostitution  and  social  diseases. 

There  has  been  a  continuance  of  every 
polire  activity  In  connection  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  acainst  prostitution. 
and  venereal  diseases,  with  a  definite  re- 
duction In  the  Incidence  of  disease. 

It  is  noticeable  that  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral tlghtenii.g  up  on  the  part  of  health  and 
police  cfllcial.s  to  see  that  all  females  taken 
In  raids  are  given  a  thorough  medical  exam- 
ination erd  bk)od  testa  taken,  to  eliminate 
these  Bources  of  .'niectlon.  A  great  many 
prostitutes  and  suspected  persons  who  may 
Infect  or  spread  disease  have  been  arrested 
by  the  police:  and  it  is  believed  there  has 
been  a  marked  Improvement  in  regard  to  the 
Incidence  of  venereal  diseases  since  the  In- 
vestigations were  Initiated. 

The  police  have  Intensified  their  action  In 
checking  up  those  places  mentioned  by  en- 
listed personnel  as  sources  of  contact  that 
lead  to  Infection. 

Under  the  Impact  of  the  investigations  of 
the  subcommittee  relating  to  the  spread  and 
menace  of  venereal  infection,  p.irtlcularly 
among  the  enlisted  ^personnel,  this  problem 
was  presented  In  a  dlflerent  light  to  the 
Office  of  Pr'.ce  Administration  and  Mr.  Mav- 
erick of  that  Office,  who  showed  renewed  in- 
terest and  cleared  the  way  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  essential  material  for  the  renovation 
cf  one  uld  building  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  wlni?  liavmg  a  combined  capacity  of 
100  beds  at  Galllnger  Hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  ca.ses  of  venereal  diseases.  This  will 
provide  for  the  housing  of  some  of  the  In- 
fected persons  who  are  not  otherwise  respon- 
sive to  control  and  treatment  measures.  The 
ftrst  50  beds  will  probably  be  ready  for  use 
between  the  1st  and  15th  of  July  and  the 
contract  is  now  being  placed  for  the  50-bed 
addition 

Following  the  disclosure  that  there  were 
900  premises  m  the  District  of  Columbia  not 
connected  with  the  sewer  and  having  outdoor 
privies,  which  was  a  great  surprise  to  the 
«ubc<'mmittee.  the  Sanitary  Department  of 
the  District  government  rechecked  the  entire 
900  premises.  They  found  that  srme  had 
sewer  ar.d  water  connections  available,  and 
tn  these  cases  immediately  ordered  the  prop- 
erty t  wners  to  connect  with  the  sewers. 
Where  water  and  sewer  connections  were  not 
»va;lable.  the  property  owners  were  ordered 
to  place  the  outdoor  prt\les  in  as  sanitary 
a  condition  as  possible. 

During  the  investigation  President  Roose- 
▼elt  recommended  that  $250  000,  in  addition 
to  the  rtKu'.ar  appropriation,  be  allocated  for 
garbage  collection  in  the  Nation  s  Capital. 

ETCOiJMENDATIONS  OF  THE  StJECOMMmTK 

Tills  subcommittee  feels  that  the  health 
officer  must  display  more  uirtjre&sive  action  m 
the  solution  of  the  public-health  probl^^ms  of 
the  D. strict  of  Columbia.  S  me  measure  cX 
ctas^.e  muot  reat  upon  him  and  the  District    | 


Commissioners  f -r  l-avii-.g  permitted  condi- 
tions to  grow  to  their  present  exteiit. 

Apparently  the  iieeci  f.;r  a  sa!iit;>ry  er.:!i- 
neer  us  assistant  to  the  health  oiliv'cr  In  the 
Public  Health  Dep;'.r:ir.fnt  has  been  rect  g- 
ni.'.ed.  Wc  reccmniond  t^.at  such  a  pcrs  n  be 
added  to  the  staiT  of  tlie  District  Hoiil'h  D.^- 
p:irrm?nt  and  uige  that  he  be  selected  with 
care. 

Another  cutstar.ding  need  of  the  Health 
Department  is  nn  increased  staff  of  luspcc- 
turs.  who  shou'd  be  vi  ung  and  v.guri  us 
ei.'  ugli  to  ptTfortn  the  duties  of  tl^.eir  (;fflcp. 
The.-e  Inspt-ctcrs  should  be  trained  by  tlie 
Health  Department  bcffie  be;ng  sent  out. 
We  regard  It  as  dcsin.ble  that  thoy  be  in 
uniform  and  have  prcper  credentials  We 
stress  the  pjint  about  uniform  because  the 
evidence  before  this  subcommittee  shows  that 
t;;e  public  have  more  resptct  and  grea'er  ci^n- 
fidt'uce  in  uniformed  reprt>sen»atives.  In  vitw 
of  the  m.anpowcr  shorta:^e  here,  tiie  suboom- 
mittee  siig^ests  that  the  employment  of  more 
Women  be  considered. 

LOW-COST    HOfSING 

Tliere  should  Immediauly  be  provided  In 
the  District  more  permanoiit  low-cost  fam- 
ily housing  which  should  be  d 'velopcd 
through  the  cooperation  of  private  buiidrrs 
ard  public  agencies  where  necessary.  It  is 
tiie  opinion,  of  this  subcommittee  that  wher- 
ever a  private  builder  can  fill  a  commi.nity 
need,  he  must  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Hew- 
ever,  the  subcommittee  realizes  that  under 
certain  conditions  where  slums  need  clear- 
ance and  replacement,  that  the  expense  is 
so  great  in  proportion  to  the  returns  as  to 
olTer  no  Inducement  to  private  enterprise. 
In  such  cases,  the  subcommittee  recommends 
that  a  public  agency,  whether  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  or  other  aiTeiicy. 
start  an  immediate  program  of  replacf  mcnt 
of  Insanitary  dwellings.  The  subcommittee 
is  aware  that  surh  a  program  will  require 
funds.  In  view  of  the  urr^ency,  we  recom- 
mend that  Congress  appropriate  such  funds 
to  whatever  agency.  In  its  Judgment,  can 
best  do  the  Job. 

This  subcommittee  also  recommends  that 
the  Board  of  Condemnation  of  In.<anitary 
Dwellings  take  a  new  lease  on  life  and  use 
its  authority  to  the  fullest  extent  to  compel 
proflteering  property  owners,  agents,  or  oper- 
ators to  either  repair  or  demchsh  Insanitary 
dwellings. 

In  this  respect  the  committee  fef  !<;  that  it 
is  not  inappropriate  to  acid  that  there  is  a 
growing  com.-cicusne'is  in  tliis  country  that 
the  maintenance  of  insanitary  h  <using  is 
fully  as  dangerous  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  public  as  any  violation  of  the  Pure  Focd 
and    Drug   Acts. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  such 
viciously  insanitary  housii.g  as  now  exists 
in  the  District  of  Colum'-)ia  is  po-sibly  more 
m.enaclng  to  the  health  than  th.  distribution 
cf  impure  foods  ai.d  drugs.  We  wish,  there- 
fore, to  go  on  record  as  stating  that  every 
legal  control  over  such  hou^ng  should  be 
exercised.  We  recommend  that  the  cor- 
poration counsel  under  the  broad  police 
powers  Inherent  in  the  municipality  draft 
proper  legislation  under  which  insanitary 
h>.'Using  can  be  eliminated,  providing  penal- 
tics  so  severe  that  it  will  be  unpr>  fitable  for 
anyone  to  rent  or  njamtain  in.:<an:tary  dwell- 
ings. 

NEW     CONSTT^rCTION 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  inuned.ately 
brought  to  our  attention  th.ct  at  th.js  time 
the  War  Production  Board  will  reiuse  priori- 
ties fitr  construction  hers  In  answer  to  that 
we  can  only  point  cut  that  on  numerous 
occasions  In  other  puns  of  the  country  the 
War  Production  Board  has  been  shown  the 
need  and  convinctd  of  tlie  necessity  for 
granting  priorities. 

We  believe  that  an  eplr'cmlc  of  major  pro- 
portions in  what  has  become  the  "Caplial  cf 


the  World"  would  he  such  a  disastrous  event 
that  the  War  Production  Board  should  he 
compelled  to  recognize  the  needs  of  this 
community  and  give  its  approval  to  the  use 
(f  essential  material  for  this  purpose  as  a 
war  measure. 

We  feel  that  the  Di.-trlct  of  Columbia  Coni- 
mis.sioners  have  no  been  sufTiricntly  ener- 
getic or  active  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare 
of  this  Capital.  Evidence  before  this  com- 
mittee shuws  that  they  have  not  carefully 
prepaied  statistics  and  facs,  which  were 
available  to  them,  to  support  their  requests 
to  the  War  Production  Eoard. 

This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  ;'ie 
War  Production  Board  v.iU  consider  reason- 
able and  Ju-^t  requests,  provided  that  all  the 
facts  are  laid  before  them  by  appropriate 
otficials.  We  charge  the  District  Commis- 
sioners with  the  responsibility  for  ilehiing  for 
the  welfare  of  this  community,  and  in  our 
turn  we  will  be  glad  to  fortify  their  efluris. 

RFNTS — SHOULD    BE   REDUCED 

This  subcommittee  on  miakirg  a  personal 
tour  of  certain  slum  areas  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  a-s  Impressed  by  the  exorbitant 
rents  charged  as  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
housing  and  the  deplorable  conditions  under 
which  the  pei  pie  were  living.  We  believe 
that  the.-e  rents  should  be  materially  re- 
duced The  diificulty  in  securing  such  Just 
lowering  of  rents  seems  to  lie  in  the  inade- 
(piacy  of  the  District  rent-control  law. 
Tiiere  is  no  provision  in  this  act  requiring 
regi.-tratiou  cf  properties  and  rents.  This 
means  that  downward  adjustments  are  only 
mad.  on  application  of  the  tenants.  Unfor- 
tunately the  majority  of  the  tenants  in  the 
»lum  areas  are  not  sufficiently  educated  in 
statutes  and  regulations  to  be  aware  of  the 
protection  afloided  them  by  District  laws. 
We.  therefore,  recommend  that  it  would  be 
well  worth  while  to  consider  an  amendment 
to  the  District  rent-control  regulations,  re- 
quiring r<igistration  of  all  property  and  the 
rents  .-o  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Rent 
Control  Adinini.st ration  could  act  on  its  own 
initiative  to  reduce  rents  that  are  exorbitant, 
Mr  Ernest  Henry,  counsel  for  the  Rent  Ad- 
ministration, Is  therefore  Instructed  to  pre- 
pare legislation  looking  toward  the  solution 
cf  this  problem. 

DR     COULTER    AND    DR.    GILLICK    COMMENDED 

The  subcomn'ittee  wishes  to  commend  Dr. 
A  Barklie  Coulter  and  Dr.  Frederick  GiUick. 
both  of  the  Di<*ilct  of  C  jlumbia  Health  De- 
partment, for  their  complete  frankness  and 
apparent  cumprphen.-ive  understanding  of 
the  problems  In  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 

The  subcommittee  also  recommends 

Tl  at  the  budcet  of  the  Health  Department 
be  increased  so  that  the  amount  spent  for 
health  will  approxim.ate  the  amount  sug- 
gested by  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation—namely. $2  to  $2  50  per  c.  pi*a— 
thereby  permitting  much  better  control  with 
nn  enlarged,  adequate  personnel; 

An  amendment  to  the  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Regulations  of  the  D. strict  of  Columbia 
providing  for  the  Imposition  of  penalties, 
isolation  and  quarantine,  treatment  for  selec- 
tees, persons  suspected  cf  vac-rancy,   etc.; 

Venereally  Inftcted  selectees,  unfit  for 
military  service,  be  held  by  the  military  and 
given  compulsory  treatment: 

That  all  women  taken  in  raids  by  the  vice 
squad  should  be  given  a  complete  medical 
examination,  and.  If  necessary,  the  laws 
should  be  amended  making  such  examina- 
tions compulsory; 

That  the  law  relating  to  the  soliciting  of 
prostitution  be  a.aencicd  so  as  to  malte  this 
practice  a  violation  wliether  the  s^iicitat-on 
IS  done  in=!de  a  building  or  enclosure  or  out 
of  doors— the  present  Ip.w  covers  only  si.  licit 
Ing  on  the  streets  and  does  not  cover  solicii- 
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Insr  In   beer  parlors,  taverns,  eating  places, 
theaters,  or  similar  pL.ces. 

liiat  persons  kiiuv. n  ;^r  believed  to  be  suf- 
fering from  vcneieal  di.Huse  in  a  c  aiUivi.ous 
or  lnf.''c'l''US  sta^e  be  t.ikcn  Ir.t o  custoay  and 
commuted  to  an  InstittitK'n  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  10  days  for  observation  and  tre-at- 
ment  without  the  nect-ssity  of  a  coiu-t  order 
before  commitment; 

That  there  be  established  a  definition  of  a 
haoitual  ni;:dPaieanant  wl.o  on  coir  icllen 
will  be  given  a  mandatory  sentence  of  1  year 
in  the  w  orlihou.se; 

That  all  civil-service  applientits  be  g'.vrn 
a  the  rough  physical  cxaminat.on  bc'.urt  tiiey 
are  employed; 

That  the  Health  Department  be  given 
additional  funds  for  an  enlarged  force  to 
mi.ke  better  progress  in  rodent  control; 

To.at  th-.  United  Sl.ites  Pubhc  Heaith  Serv- 
ice undeitake  a  coinpieheiisive  surv.y  of  the 
venereal-disease  situation  in  the  District; 

A  more  frequent  garbaj^e  colloctun,  par- 
tictilariy  In  the  summertime;  and 

That  the  citizens  and  civic  assticlatlons  put 
forth  all  p<^ssible  cfT.irts  to  educate  the  citi- 
zens ns  to  their  part  m  the  in.porta'it  sanitnry 
problems  centcniig  about  the  di'^posal  cf 
garbage — many  people  need  lusi ructions  as  to 
tlie  prcper  iiar.dlmg  and  when  rollectior.s  are 
made  in  their  re.~pertive  districts 
Thomas  D'Ales.\nlro.  Jr  . 

C'.'Girman. 
Jno.  L.  McMillan. 
V.'iLLiA.AT  A   Rowan, 
JVY  LeFevf-E. 
J.  Glenn  Ee.\ll, 

Members. 
Jennings  Rantolpu. 
Chairman.  Di.ftr:ct  Committee, 
Everett  M.  Di?.K=iEN, 

(With  certain  reservations), 
Ec7iking  M^noritv  Member, 

Ex  O''i(io  Mevthers. 
Mafel  G.  Halier.  CUtI:. 


HotTSK  or  Representatives, 
Washrngtorx.  D    C  .  June  24.  1943. 
Hon    Thomas  D  At  e.«=ani>ro.  Jr  . 

Chr.'rma7\  Subcor.mitTre  (  n  Public 
HcaUh,  Committee  on  the  DisUict  nf 
Columbia.  House  cf  Reprci'entatiies, 
Wafhxngtcn.  D  C 

Dear  Colleague:  Tlianks  for  your  courtesy 
In  permitting  me  to  see  your  preliminary  re- 
port in  re  Investirratii  :;  of  In~air.tary  Hous- 
inc'.  Tuberculosis  and  Social  Diseases  in  the 
District. 

A  lot  of  people  undertook  to  take  me  for  a 
ride  dcvn  th.e  lU'ey  becai  se  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  Insanitary  condilior.s  in  the  Dis- 
trict, which  had  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
t'cn  hv  qualified  medical  fnends  who  as- 
sumed to  kn...w  what  the  conditions  were 
I  a."sertcd  that  there  vas  a  threat  of  an 
epidcnuc  and  said  that  1  thought  tiie  situa- 
ti-in  sh.fiuld  be  lnves^u^^■ed. 

The  facts  which  ycu  find  with  respect  to 
the  situatun,  as  eMdenced  by  your  report. 
substantiate  the  charges  I  made. 

I  think  your  cc'mm.ttco  hes  performed  a 
very  worth-while  service  which,  of  course,  will 
not  amount  lo  anythmg  unices  the  nect^- 
sarv  actio"  l.s  talten  to  enforce  your  recom- 
mendations with  re-pect  to  what  thould  be 
do.ie  in  (  rd-^r  to  cc  rrect  the  situation  and 
to  cler.n  up  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Let  nie  con<ira;u!aU'  you  on  the  thorough- 
ness and  eSiciency  with  which  your  commit- 
tee has  pcrform.ed  an  uninvitintt  and  dis- 
agreeable duty  winch  was  Its  to  do 

With  kind  person.'.l   regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  ycuis, 

CHASLrs  A    P:.UMiEY,  M   C. 

[Frcm  the  Washinci'  r.  Daily  News  cf  Jui;e 

23.  1U43I 

Parran  ENDORsrs  Report  UNDrnsccrtNc 

HrALTH  Menace  H:  r.z 
H  pe   'hat    action    will    be   talien    to   wine 
out  Washington  slum  areas  was  stimulated 


yesterday  as  the  D'Alesandro  report,  wh^ch 
admiKi.-tered  a  sound  spr.nkir.g  to  Distrio". 
authcri'ies  for  health  conditions  here,  was 
ace;;  ted  w.th  hich  pra.se. 

i.-ort;eun  General  Parran  ur^^d  spcfdv  en- 
actment of  legislat'oti  to  carry  out  lecom- 
m.endation.«  cf  the  rep<  rt  and  referred  to  it 
as  "the  most  comprt  hensive.  vlr.oreus,  and 
Interesting  report  I  ba^e  ever  seen  from  a 
congrf s-ic.ial  committee  on  heaUh  condi- 
tions m  the  DisTict  of  Columbia  " 

Dr.  Parran  tcek  exception,  liowcver,  to  crit- 
icism t.f  lack  of  n:;r.s--ion  on  tlte  p.ut  cf 
District  Health  Officer  Ruhland.  and  pomtcd 
out  that  the  report  failed  to  sujit,' st  a  spe- 
cific lemedy  in  the  seciicn  on  insanlt.iry 
ho.'Sing. 

He  b.amed  W  P.  B  red  tape  for  holding  up 
urgently  needed  quarantine  facilities  for  ve- 
nereal cases,  and  said  "there  were  hevtral 
the  usand  selectees  in  Washington  who  are 
n':t  taking  their  proper  place  in  the  armed 
forces  because  they  have  failed  to  relufed  to 
seek  a  cure  of  their  infection." 

[From  the  W'ashington  Evening  Star  of  June 

28,    1943] 
SrrEDT     Action    Ufged    by    Dr.    Parran    on 

DAt esandro    Rei'okt — Other    District    of 

CoLUMEiA   Leaders   Ask    Corrective   Meas- 

ntrs  IN  Slum  Health  Menace 

Speedy  action  to  improve  health  and  sani- 
tation conditions  In  the  District,  along  the 
lines  rfcomnrcndcd  yesterday  In  the  strongly 
worded  D  Alesandro  report,  was  urged  totlay 
by  Dr.  Thom.as  Parran,  United  States  Surgeon 
General. 

Other  Government  and  civic  leaders  also 
Joined  in  demanding  the  corrective  lueastues 
which   the  report  ned  must  be  Initiated 

immediately  if  serious  threats  cf  epidemics 
here  are  to  be  eliminated. 

Dr.  Parran  described  the  findines  of  the 
D  Alesandro  committee  as  "the  n.ost  com- 
prehensive, vigorous,  and  interesting  report 
I  have  ever  seen  come  from  a  congressional 
committee  on  health  condaiuns  lu  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  " 

Climaxing  a  several  months  long  Investiga- 
tion bv  the  P  Mic  HeaTh  Suljcommittee  of 
til"  Hi, use  District  Committee,  headed  by 
Representative  D  Alesandro,  Democrat,  of 
Maryland,  the  rep'ort  warned  of  serious  hcultli 
dangers  here,  estlma.ed  that  50  p-icent  of 
the  District's  residents  live  under  slum  con- 
duions  and  recommended  ncaily  two  dozen 
immediate  steps  as  a  remedy. 

Dr  Parran  mrde  only  two  exceptions  In 
endorsing  the  report  in  its  entirety. 

He  deplored  the  subcommittee's  criticism 
of  "lack  of  aggressive  action"  on  the  part  of 
Dr  Gforge  Huhiand.  D..-trlct  health  officer, 
and  said  that  he  regretted  the  D'Alesandro 
grot.p's  "failure  to  suggest  a  specitic  remedy" 
to  tne  insanitary  hou--ing  problem. 

[From  the  W.ishin?ton  Pi  ft  of  June  28  1913] 

Parr-'.n  Lal'ds  DAi  esandro  s  Slums  Kfj'oht — 
SuRGFON   General  Uacis  Fast  Action  Ow 

Suggestions 

Declaring  the  D  Alesandro  report  en  slu.n 
conditions  here  "the  mrist  comprehensive. 
vigorous  and  interesting  report  I  have  ever 
seen  from  a  co.ngres.'^ior.a!  connnittce  on 
he.Uth  condltioiis  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, "  Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran  yester- 
day urged  speedy  enactment  of  legislation  to 
carry  out  its  rec t;mmei.dations. 

Parian  tock  emly  two  exceptions  to  the 
m.any  ta  cted  rvp'.rt: 

1.  Criticism  of  the  lack  of  a2<Tre«sive  a^'tlcn 
on  the  part  of  the  District  health  officer. 

2.  A  laiiure  to  sut'gfst  a  specific  remedy  in 
the  section  on  insanitary  housing. 

W.  P    B    BLAMED 

As    regards    District    venereal    d!  rase.    Dr 

Parran  pointed  a  Ung  'r  of  blame  at  the  War 
Pr  ductli  n  E  ard  He  said  that  for  1(  ng 
mcr^ii^  t;.io  organizaiion  "was  tne  last  rt- 


malnJr.g  obstacle  to  securlnir  xirj^ntly  needed 
quarantine  hospital  fucUllieji.  the  lack  nf 
whioh  Is  p.irtlv  respvin.-^lble  lor  great  lnirrn.s3 
in  veiure:  1  di  ca'-es  r*p<irt<xl  by  the  Ci)m- 
mlttee  There  are  several  tlKUisaiul  selectpi  3 
in  Wa  hingttui  who  are  not  taking  their 
proper  pi  ice  m  the  armed  forces  fceia'i^e  tUrv 
1  ;.ve  failed  or  nfued  to  seek  a  cure  of  their 
Infection,    ho  lidded. 

"The  committee  very  properly  jjolnts  out 
that  Its  inv'stigatuin  tcl  venereal  chsea-v)  of 
itself  has  btimuh.ted  iiiore  a^grea.  ive  action." 
he  .<^itid 

He  fuither  said  "Tire  committee  appro- 
priately points  cut  that  private  rniployers  a.e 
doing  a  n.uch  bitter  Jc;b  to  pioiecl  and  pro- 
mote the  health  cf  emplcytcs  tUaa  la  the 
Federal  Government  " 

CITES     POST   ESrrCKIAL 

"The  Wf-shlngtim  PxM  in  a  recent  editcirial 
has  pe:inted  cut  delayed  action  of  th;a  front. ' 
he  s<isd.  noting  that  "less  than  half  of  tl^a 
Government  employees  in  Washington  havo 

an  adequate  employee  health  service  " 

"The  committee  and  its  chairman  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  exhaustive  iiive*itlcu- 
tions  and  constructive  recommendations."  ha 
said,  but  noted  that  It  apparently  did  not 
have  placed  teft^re  it  the  complete  informa- 
tion en  teitain  topics. 

"In  rerommenrilng  more  aggressive  action 
bv  the  health  officer."  Dr.  Parran  said,  "It 
should  be  recalled  that  recommendations 
from  the  health  officer  In  Washington  and 
in  other  Jurisdictions  usually  must  be  ap- 
proved by  layers  of  hiehtr  uuihoriiy  belore 
being  released  to  the  public." 

More  speoiScally.  he  as.serted.  "I  know  that 
Dr  Ruhland  (the  District  health  officer)  has 
agitated  f c  r  5  \ears  cr  mere  to  t.ecuie  a 
comp  tent  sanitary  engineer  which  th.e  com- 
mittee recommends  as  a  first  need — sttU  un- 
met—  in  order  to  deal  with  tha  basic  sani- 
tary p;cblems  depicted  so  vividiy  by  lh« 
committee." 

He  further  qunhfied  his  endorsement  of 
the  report  by  reerettmg  "that  the  commit- 
tee d  d  not  avoid  a  certain  ambu?uity  as  to 
tlie  relative  responfcitailiiy  of  public  and  pri- 
vate pro\lslon  of  urgently  needed  housing. 

"The  committee  is  quite  accurate  In  Iti 
statement  that  insanitary  bou&lng  la  a 
greater  menace  than  violation  of  food  and 
drug  laws,  but  It  does  not  suggest  an  equally 
specific  law  to  deal  with  It." 

Dr  Parran  apiwirently  referred  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  report  In  which  the  committee 
Eaid  Congress  should  "appropriate  mcney 
e.-lier  to  the  Nationi.l  Cf  pltal  Authority  or 
other  agency."  The  report  did  not  sperify 
whether  the  National  Capital  HTjslng  Au- 
thority or  sfjme  other  Government  a^jency 
should    take  this   responsibllii.y. 

The  N  C  H.  A.  was  set  up  by  Congress 
orig.nally  as  the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  to 
clear  slums.  Thiouch  a  misund  rstar.dir.g, 
Cxjneress  In  the  behef  that  the  Alley  Dwell- 
ing Authoirr.y  could  borrow  fr  'in  anctlier 
iHjusing  agei-.cy.  dlrcmtinued  funds  for  this 
purpose.  The  N.  C.  H.  A.  can  handle  no  slum 
clT.'-anre  without  a  further  npprrprlatlon 
on  The  part  of  Congress. 

Mtanwhile,  E^ni.tor  AnrHir^  A.  Cappe* 
(Republican),  Kansps,  added  his  endorse- 
ment He  said  the  C  nsreb-sman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  D  AlfsancroI  ,  dt'erves  the 
thnr.ks  of  t^e  D.str'ct  and  of  all  Congrrfa 
on  behalf  cf  their  cr-nstituents  frr  the  enetcy 
and  persistence  he  h^  displayed  in  exposing 
these  conditions." 

Sfrnaur  C'-fpfr  also  ccnTatulated  the  Pest 
for  the  part  it  has  jiLfycU  in  f  cisii."  cf-n- 
tlon  up^u  tlum  conditions.  He  prai.^ed  the 
"encr:'.'  couri.c^  and  i>erE!3ter  ce  '*ith  ^vni'^i 
1*3  writers  called  these  condl  ons  to  the 
attention  of  Congi'rs-  and  the  people" 

Malntamlnn  thai  the  Bh<,cklnt»  cor.d'tioni 
reveal- d  never  we.uild  l.'.\e  aevelep-^d  h.'l  '.he 
L.:t:.;t  had  EU!irc;;;e,   the  veteuui  fi.ciid  -f 
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local  vote  pr  moters  said  that  since  the  Dis- 
trict lacloi  m.f.aye,  "it  i.s  lu.w  very  definitely 
up  to  tne  Concress  of  the  United  States  to 


Oietter  Bowles  Has  Drafted  Businessmeti 
for  0.  P.  A.  Executives 


:  at  namps.  official  positions  in  O.  P.  A., 

I   and  ihe  prcMous  busines.s  affiliation  of 
I   the  bu.sir  e.s.sni'^n  now  .serving  their  couu- 
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local  voie  pi  moters  f-aid  that  since  the  Dis- 
trict laclt.^  i-;;.f,j:!e,  'it  i>  lu.w  very  dtfinitely 
vip  To  tne  C  :  I  . -s  o'  the  United  State's  to 
rec'ify  thi.i  rv'i.i.:t;un 

"Wf,  n-.embers  uf  b<i!h  Houses  v.i'l  be  h^Id 
p.rc(  untahlp  hv  ihc"  Nh'imi^  at  large  il  a  sr^rioi-.s 
ep:d  ni  c  deve'cp*.  l~.pre  wh;ch  wo  have  i.c  t 
nutde  every  efTcrt   to  nvi^it.'    h^  said 

Gr.iti.ied  at  the  evidence  .t  svippc.t  (A  tl.e 
ft  Jii.^s  hy  chairniari  if  he  H-iiyv'  Dirtr^t 
Con^mit'ce  Repri-seiitative  Jennings  Ran- 
IV5I.PH,  C'Arprn  sa.d  the  Striate  "v.i'l  l.>..ic 
*iiSi  syii.pa'.hy  iip  in  any  'tep  which  the 
Hou  e   may   take    t<j   efTi-ctiiafe    tl  ^   rof.ori  " 

Loc:'.;iy  Rav  Everett,  rlinirnnan  o(  tl^.e 
S(X-!al  Hygiene  Soiiety,  said  h:s  ori'anizatici 
"earnestly  hopes  ".  )  pec  recf,mmf>ndati(>fis  l~y 
DAi  tsANijRo  s  C(iinmi'f»»e  prrmptiy  etiat'cd 
inf.)    law   hy   Coimress   ' 

He  U'sed  partirularlv  enactment  of  laws 
recommi-'nded  to  contr'i  pr^j^tltntlcn  ar.d 
venereal  di^easo  law?  uriently  ncrc'ed  hy  c".;r 
health  dep-rMnent  and  pcl.ce  department. 
lie  ^ald 


Giester  Bowles  Has  Drafted  Businessmeri 
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I  EXTENSICN   CF   REMARIvS 

HON.  CHET  KCLIFIELD 

OF  CM  ::■  o'?.viA 
i::    THE  KOL\SE  OF   f- E:-'RE-F'.T.\TIV!  s 

Mr.  KOLIFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  du;  ;i.- 
the  aebate  on  tl;!'  sub-idy  qut  .-non  li'.e 
statement  has  boen  fi\quontly  m..c;o  ':i::t 
the  O.  P.  A.  IS  ruleci  b^'  bureaurratj;.  piu- 
fe:  sors,  t;:eor!.sts.  ui;tl  j^g  fortli. 

This  charge  is  untiiie  at  the  p:  i  >r-ht 
tin^e,  and  under  th.e  pcini. -sicn  -^-.mted 
me  today  by  unaniir.uus  ccr.i.fnt  I  liere- 
with  insert  at  th:s  piint  twj  .Mh.f^dulcs 


oY  names,  official  positions  in  O.  P.  A., 

and  liie  pre\  lous  business  affihation  of 
the  bu>-ir  es'^^PT'n  now  servine;  their  coun- 
try in  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. 

'liie  appeiaied  li>t  shows  the  names  of 
th.e  35  bu.^ine.^.-nien  who  have  joined  tlie 
sta!t  of  the  OlHce  of  Price  Adminijlra- 
tion  SHU''  Au-'U't  1,  1943.  Of  these  ap- 
pointnif-nts  <  are  to  position;-  which  are 
aff'^C'd  by  the  pro\''S!cn«  of  Pubhc  Liw 
No.  13:*.  0::e  petition  affected  by  such 
statuioiy  p!ov!,^;on  remains  vacant.  Ti:e 
others  did  not  require  replacement  und<T 
th.e  law.  bemR  already  occupied  by  qua;;- 
f.i'd  personnel. 

In  additicn  to  the  35  full-time  em- 
p'o.^t'tvs  diawn  from  business  life,  25 
p  iit-li-Tif  employees  have  been  recruit- xi 
from  ou.'iie-^s  to  serve  as  consultants 
v.ilhoul  compensation.  \  li.^t  of  their 
names  is  aLc  appended; 


Ns- 


r.r:!.'  in  P    r,.;iT-  li'lV 
All^i!  A.  K  nA.i-. 


Dfti,..-.  l..J(i  .;,-.... 
U>r.  -  II.  (.11  ';.:i... 
Ki;--,  11  \    \\  ilk.  v.. 


-'<a!i  Y   C" :»".!' 

liriiilr'  >   li.il.i  r 

Mn\    \    llir.-t  il.!;-r_ 

1  h..iiui-  K    Ur*  I.e.  .. 
Ar!i.!l  lii.rlvr 

l>«^>r;c  .~    II  ::it» 

(  uli:i  S,  i.i^.l.  ■:      ... 
H'diiii  V.    .1.  (•!;►    

A.l.i!'.  g    y..-  r.     .   .. 

Carl  N    1  ovt-tirt  r. 

I'n  -\fx  !.•  'tutiHl-  .. 

1  r  ink  t    .M,  ^rt  n  r:.  '. 


Ciari  TUX  Vi    Si.n mil.. 
.Kr.  I  •!  li    1.  r.  !-.-y  ... 

M  \f  ri  -    .Mufii-n 

W  .:;:.  1!    *y.\ 

John  (.  l..i:-o 

Col    l>r\  .lu  lKi;-Mi..n.. 

V\«.t.r  1    .-Til.:' 

<  ■  bs«»'  ^  K   •  •  -«'  r ,  !  r 

Mch  ill  i    V  i;.'.t  ■, '  ' 


O^ice  vj  F  ir-  Ai! '']i'i:-t-a!ii)'i.  ^^'l'i^■  -".r-?  r-:pi(,jtd  .'•'if^C-'  Aug    1,  1913 

i  I  i.r  ;  r  !    i  "i  i,"'i  i  i.s 


<-■'.,■( 


Jtnip^  V  .  Ill'  «  !i  re. . 

Milt.ir  A.  i:n.v.-frM„ 


^  (iJKMf    (--■    1HK     \rMiM-Tl   '.T'lK 

i,,T  !  i;(>rrr  1    \1  1-  •,rr,  \    •     ;   ;    (  >:l:rv  V\ 

1  Kj  t.   1  iKi  •  ':tmknt 
itv    \.i!'..:i  -n  .;nr    i  r:rf  1 'ri.  i!  i  a.i-ht 


rf   Ki-!.iiir ..'  ;  In 


vt.y.    '  U'  I'.  <   1  H  MoN 


I  ••jt\  !   r.  (    .i.s;]n:t'r  *  i  «i  'N  Trn'  1 1  \  ..-  ■  ii. 
(  iiiif.  .M,.r'i!.u  ;ii.'-'''l  .\'-;,(i.-  Ii.'-i!;r;i 


Mli:>.r  piiCT'  'iLils^'.    Kii  !.  '  ;j;'-l    M  i-r.  il.-i!ji'.;u^   - 

f.ic'ur'-'i  .\ri!  ii>  Hr  i:it  .'i. 
t'hi.  !,  K.'l.i.l  I  ii>t;;l.iil   .):■  l!r:ii;c::. 

I'!  ,11   .'ir'.^:\-t.  I'i.Hi.ir;.    1;  i<i;iil-  H-iiuli. , 

r<'f[<  TKU  t    l>\\  I-|tiS 


1'<  n  rii.r.  v.-  .1  I  r  (■«•  I  >:\  -i..ii.. 
A-.-..M;tr,l  !-  I',.   l);rv-t,.r,  !■■..■-!  I 


••    1  )    \   ; 


General  Manacer,  Brnton  A  Bow  Ics.  Irio..  New  V  rk,  N    V. 


Presulent     Frankfort   Distilleries,   I.nuisvillf.    Ky  ■   vnr  ir.-   'i  >  t      r.rr.ral 

Fixuls  CoriMirutmn,  .New  York.  N.  Y.;  nener'il  >:■!(-  in.m  i...  r,  .Xiimt: nu 
Siifar  Kefiniiii:  Co.,  New  York.  .N".  Y. 

I'rc.-iiJent.  lUiie  Kiteheo  chain  of  restaurants.  Neu  \  .rk.  .\    Y. 


rrp-!.!(>;!!,  li. I, ■.'•-:. ::t'  l)f|iartiiipnt  Siorc,-,  .New  Vi  rk,  N.  Y 

Assistant  siiin-rintcniient,  C.  Kenydii  Co.,  Hnmkl.Mi    (;i.il,;nL'  nri'iiiip.r  :iir;rn 

cotiipany):  upfnititic  ni^naKor  and  assL-^tant  lu'iiu   \;it  pi.  ,-,li  it    K    II, 

.Macy  Co..  N'i'w  York,  \.  Y. 
M  i:iat;rr.  New  Jors«\v  oltice,  York  .\utomit.vi.  D  .<tr;(.ti!:n;:  C...,  .\.w  \ ork, 

N    Y   (^lailiii  BMil  rs'lio  part.' (iislritxitorsO 
I'rr;jiloiit  aiul  maiiasine  dirfctor.  The  (iol'li  n  Hulc,  ^t.  laiil    Ma.ii.  ni.  i  art- 

nu'nt  sliiri  .. 
Oih(v  nia:iHe<r,  H.  C.  Ooihnan  Co..  Columi  u>.Ohio  (.'.hm  ijniiijf  u 'uj.  :<). 


I  'li:ef,  1  i,-tr;f  lii  ..in  I!r  m.  li 
Hi  il,  1  >L-lr:;  i.'.ion  I'r.  f  ^n  1 


11.  1  ii-'r:t.iiiiori  Hr  i 


Truf  .^n:ii\  ~i.  Mi-il-;.  Ii-'i.  t.i'-   lul  (i;N  I'r:cv  H 
Ai!  iij  e'lui'f.  l'<,uUr\.  K.J 


Branch  managi^r.  Kroegor  Grotvry  A  Bakine  Co..  Cincinnat  .  Ohio. 

As'=i.-<taiit  national  iiiauattor  in  cluir?i'  ol  tiovt-rnnunt  sales,  General  Foods  Sale* 

C,     \,  vv  Y.irK.  .\.  Y 
I're-i'ii'it.  Symnts  Shafer  Merchandise  Co..  Colby.  Kiii- 
Mt.  u'er  and  nioat  hiiyer.  CieorRe  C.  Shaw  Co..  I'r.rilni.l.  .M;i,i;e   rtiai' L-n  <  iry 

cor;i|'  iiiy '. 
N^iii^'er.  ItMth  Packine  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
.r.'l  l)ii;r\  rr...!iii  :-  Ir,-  l'':Mh.    l.unsfurii.   Birnes  &  Co..  Wichita.  Kaiis.  (public  8ceounl;ii^'  l.rii;  .  ^ci.ral 

I      P'rinii'i  r.  W  K-hiti  Dairy. 
Seni-.r  i.riie  nii.ljst.  r.nf  tr;. ,  K;,~,  in.!  liH;.'y  Ir.    •..;-  i  r    c      -    K    |..:,m.mi  Co.,  Wichitt.  Kan«.  <advisinR,  servicirjg  and  sellinc  to  dairvi:  ea 
.  "r 'II'  n  ':i  K  i;  -is,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri). 

I  !-.ief,(  erp.i!-   lep.l-  i' .1  \.r;  u'.MriM  h.>ir...  .!- i'ru-<>  Hrin.'i       Vi.-e  j.ri'si.lent.  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Cliieago,  III. 

lr;.e  M!uii>>i    e  ,  r.  a'.v  K..!-  ;i!:  1  A.i  .  uliura;  (  i.iina-.-.b  I'riir     Sirrctuy  trea-urer.  racinc  In.seeticide  Institute.  San  Francisco,  Calif,  (in.-cc- 
_  Unn  .!  ^      tl.  ide  iiianufaeturers' "issoriatioiO. 

■r  r  :ii;i!>sv  h,..iir  -.  (    ..p.  (  ,  p.  .,>    l".,.!-.  uT  1  A  r.-ullural     Manager,  Chieaeo  firain  oilice,  I'lllsbury  Flour,  Co. 

rrpsiilont.  CRnner>'  I.ea«ue  of  Calif-irnia:  rresiilenf  and  c^ncral  manncfr, 
Hunt  Hro^.  I'ttcking  Co.,  Hayward.  Cnlif.  (canuink;  business.. 

General  iiiaiiaKer.  Watsonville  Apple  Grower^  A  I'aekers  Association  W  ,  -.  i- 
ville,  Cal:f.  (in.irkef in?  assoeiationi. 

M'cliigau  divismn  iniiiiHBiT   Shell  Oil  Co.,  .\    i   V   ih.   \    V. 


<  !ie!!iii-'i>  I'r  n-  lir  c.  !. 
11.  -I  :.    I  r^-tt-M-.l    1  r'...-    i:>;    \  ,  :.  •  it  ;, 

\  .  -■.  !.il  ;.'-  I'r;...'  lir.iul 
Pii-^pi-v: -;i-('-i;>!.  hr.--.',  l-r'..:-j:;i  \i. 

ali.l   \  ei;.-l;it.|.  -   I'r  .-.     Hi  .1  '  ' 

I|..'i.!,  .\|.M,-li-in  ..11.-  r  -:-.  '.i::':   Hr.-I':-, 
il.  ;-     n  ;..'ri.  I  .  t   .<  i.f.  I'r  v-.    Hr  .r.  li 

IMT-iTKM     \|  AN'   1  u  T'.  .';1N   ,       l::l>. 

l>;r.'<-r..r.  hi.lu-'i  .al  M  iri.mi.r  •:,  Ir.i  1" 


■-4T 

.  ■:.    1  r;iit.«  end 

ii ; 

.--.■•:    ::.  Kr'litS 

1  n 

I.  i;.-  •...:  1m<1- 

.  .-ION 


PrPMdynt.  Beckwith  Chandler  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  (manufacturers  of  paa.ti 
I      and  la<><|ners 

Pr  -   p.-  I'y^'.   (  i.-il    I  ar    tii  •.   o  h.-rif  al.-   at  1    I'r;;.-    Iric*     ChamtvrUn  Engineeiing  Co  ,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


Hra!:.'h. 
Hii~;iii'v,-   >[ieeia!i^r.    Ii.'i.v     I  :.■::.;.  a. -    I";;;!.    O 

1  'r'ii.<  rr;o-  Hrai.-'. 
Ile.H.l.  C.  in  .  ft,-.!  I':.!  .  r  i'l.-l.i.  t-  ri,:t,  I'-itH-r  I'r. 

l'a|Kr  liui   I'ai  .  r  It- .i.;,i  I     Hr.-.   Iran.-h, 
V.li!!^  Ii.  a.i.   I  r;v;  ii.-  :;:  .i  1  u;    .-!    •..    I  i;.r.   I  ,: 

iTii'' .!._  ~n  ;  .p..  I'ljH  r  :',:,  1  1'  ,;<  r  I  Ti  ••:■;;' .  !'i 

l;  K^K'SiS.      1  '1  !   IKTMKV  T 

1'.  ;.iity    \. ill,,:,. -in;   r.  K.i;  -  :    ■  _   1  .  ;  ir:;;..  i.t.. 

1'  .  :■  1-;  \T'.«M\.    M\  I-:. IN 
i  '.'.  ( 1.  r.  I  i.-il  h.il  .  r. .n.;  I  '.\  ision... 


I'li-i!..  --  :ii.  i'\  vt    I '  -t  'i!  i;r  ,  n  'i .  I.. in,  .-  ii-  ir  Hrai-.h 
lUi.-  1  t-,- 1 1.  11.::  '.'I.  .Meat  Hr  ii..  !i  . 


■Ill  I  lis  and      New  En?land  rrrrcsentativr ,  Adolph  Hur-t  4  -.o.,  New  York    N     '\     (ioi- 
I-irters  ami  e\p(rters  of  eheniieiils.  in.lu.-lrial  raw  material 
Uicts  section.     Petre<juin  Pa|>er  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


■  I  iper:  and 
i\'  Branch. 


A'lministrative  work.  Rock  City  Constnulion  (  o.,  .Nashville.  I  enn    a.heriis. 
ins  man-ifer.  0-C"edar  Corporation.  Chic-ngo.  111. 


Vice  president.  Y.  unu  A,  Kubirain.  New   York.  N.  Y.;  Purebascs  Divi-ion. 
Army  :>er\K'e  F'orees. 

President  and  general  ir.anaper,  W.  K.  Straub  Co..  Chiehpo.  111.  (food  fnd 

pnarniaeeutir-al  eheniical  niaciifaetiirersi. 
Assistant  .M«creury-tri>!isurer,  C.K-a Cola  Botllinit  Co..  !>«  An»»-|<v5.  Calil 
Mnnairer.  Nrl  dopartinint.  Ouiyreuhciui  Bros  Provision  Co  (w  holesale  meat ). 


» ; 
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Cene;*l  Sales  Tax 
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Frrd  L.  ParV  rr 

1  aU]  J ,  t>i..r.-ey 

i:..t'ert  L   Il<  ^n.cr. 

Tv.:<rc  Kntz 

GlJ5    P.  Ji  CC5 


Office  of  Price  Administration.  businessTntn  employed  since  Aug.  1.  1943 — Continued 
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n.^i  r; :  AM  »" ',  ?  ri'dPurTS  r^TifNiv^j  r-ivisi'..s' 
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Coal  tr'.k  r  f.  r  f-i ','    .^i.  ?  rep.n  Ncrilativp,  Atlantic  Coal  Co.,  P. -tun.   Ma«». 
lena!  di.-!r  I  uti  r- .. 


Mr.  Che.ster  Bowles  is  a  businessman 
of  successful  backpround.  He  is  trying 
to  follov,'  the  expressed  will  of  Ccnfriess 
In  staffing  the  O  P.  A.  with  men  drawn 
from  the  business  world.  Mr.  Bowles 
has  a  hard  job  and  in  my  opinion  de- 
serves the  help  and  support  of  Congress 
in  his  fight  against  inflation. 

The  use  of  subsidies  dates  back  to  our 
first  tariff  law.  It  is  being  used  in  almost 
every  phase  of  our  war  effort.  Without 
tlie  subsidized  expansion  of  our  defense 
plants,  with  Government  funds,  it  would 


have  been  impossible  to  achieve  the  mir- 
acles of  production  necessary  to  win  the 
war. 

The  vote  against  "subsidies"  cannot 
be  excused  on  the  ground  that  it  is  new. 
un-American,  or  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  "impractical  bureaucratic 
theorists." 

The  two  lists  of  names  which  I  have 
inserted  consist  of  hard-headed,  practical 
businessmen,  drawn  from  some  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing,  whole- 
saling, and  retailing  Qims  in  our  Nation. 


These  men  Join  with  their  chief.  Mr, 
Chester  Bowles,  in  ac^vocating  the  judi- 
cious use  of  subsidy  funds  to  prevent  an 
inflationary  rise  in  tlie  cost  cf  living, 
maintain  production  on  a  sound  l>asis, 
and  to  "hold  the  line"  against  tiie  tpiial 
of  inflation. 

A  vote  against  subsidies  is  a  vote  for 
inflation,  and  a  vote  for  Inflation  is 
against  the  best  interest's  of  the  consum- 
ers on  the  home  front  and  cur  boys  cn 
the  military  fronts  throughout  the  world- 
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enable  the  Industry  to  get  ready  lor  the  wars    i    We    who    have    been    cnncerned    wltii    clvU    I    by  fixed  baae  operators.  It  had  never  reached 

Bi  d      u-'.'pthpr     that    pnri    be    2    months    or    1         av:ation'B    nri.hlpm.s   riiinni?    thf    la«t   K  nr    in         n^  fiiinrtl.-niB   nrinv  tn  ttut  arar  «>h#>r>»  mmrw>tl. 
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EXTLNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

I  F    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  IIO'JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiie.Hlav.  Noienibcr  23.  1j43 

Mr  Bl'RDICK.  Mr.  Spook-r,  the  an- 
rnrU  cunvcnl.oii  of  the  North  Dakota 
Farm  i.-.  Union  wint  on  record  very  defi- 
nitely in  rtcard  to  a  Reneral  sales  tax, 
jmd  fhf  resolirion  there  adopted  reads  a.s 
follo'.s: 

Stabilization  o(  economy  We  '  mmer.d  our 
n«ilc:ial  unfl  S'ate  leadership  for  s:aiKti:-.g 
firm  Icr  the  K:'.rniers  L'liion  policy  formulated 
betore  Pr.irl  H.irbor  tor  the  comi.>leie  stabili- 
iuition  tf  I  ur  internal  economy  end  positive 
control  oi  inflaMon  We  recognized  Ih.il  at 
nil  ctJ-ts  ue  mi.!-t  prevent  the  repetition  of 
the  iTi.l.>th)n  and  resultant  deflation  following 
World  War  No.  1  wluch  cau-sed  1,000.000  Amer- 
ican latnifis  to  lose  their  homes  and  eventual- 
ly caiiMil  16  0(jOO';0  workers  to  k:?e  their 
Job^ 

To  t'.'.ut  end  v.c  support  Oppo.s'.tion.  with 
every  ounce  of  stren^'h  we  can  muster,  to  a 
general  s.iles  tax  which.  If  passed,  would  be 
liivhU  inflationary — not  detLntionary. 

It  i.s  apparent  from  the  wording  of  this 
resolution  that  the  farmers  of  Ncrtli  Da- 
kota tlunk  clearly  on  this  vital  question 
and  they  have  not  forgotten  tiie  results 
of  the  last  war.  They  are  to  bo  com- 
mended for  th^'ir  foresight  in  pointing  out 
the  dangers  ahead. 


Thanatopsis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DELANEY 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi-ENTATIVES 

T\.-sdaij.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  pa-t  48  hours  the  grim  reaper  has 
laid  Ills  heavy  hand  on  two  Members  of 
Con.ure.-s — Henry  STE.^c.^LL  and  Bill 
DiTTER  The  news  of  their  demi>e  had 
hard'y  be.  n  announced  when  we  received 
the  sad  tidinc.s  of  the  death  of  W.  \V\r- 
FEN  B.*R30UR,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  Jo.j-ey.  No  Member  of  either  body 
of  the  Se\enty-eighth  Congress  can  fail 
to  reahz?  that  "while  we  are  in  life  we 
are  in  the  mid^t  of  death."  The  senti- 
ments fxpre&.<-ed  ir  the  poem  of  William 
CuUen  Bryant,  Thanatopsis.  seem  to  be 
pt^culiariy  appropriate  at  this  time,  and 
I  am  appending  it  to  my  remarks: 

THANATOPSIS 

To  him  wh.i  iii  the  Kve  of  nature  holds 
Ciinmiunion    with    her    visible    forms,    she 

speaks 
A  VH'-ious  language;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  b«auty.  and  she  glide* 
I.itn  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  he.4;ing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 


Tlieir    sha.'pness.    eie    ho    is    awi\re.     Wlieii 

thou^lit.s 
Of  the  last  bitter  h^nr  ome  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  ai.d  ^.ld  images 
Of  the  stern  ai^nnv.  and  >l'.roud    and  pall. 
And    breathless    darkness,    and    the    narrow 

h^  ii^^e, 
M.  ke    ;h'.  e    to   shudrlcr,    and    grow    tick    at 

lu;irt— 
Go  fnrih,  under  the  open  sky    and  list 
To     N.Ttiires     teachmus      while     from     all 

iircund — 
E.iith    aid    her    waters,   f.i.d    the   depths   of 

air— 
Ccim'-s   a    stiU    voice — Yet    a    tew   days,    and 

thee 
The  all-behokilng  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  grcund. 
Where  thy   pale  form  wa.?   laid,  with   many 

tears. 
N  r  m  the  cmb:ace  ff  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  mi-tie      E.u  th,  th.it  nourished  thee,  shall 

c!.;:in 
Thy  growth,  to  be  risi  Ivcd  to  earth  again. 
And.  In.  t  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  bring   shall  thou  go 
To  m.x  fi;re\er  with  the  flcments, 
Tu  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 
And   to   the  telu;:^:sh   clod    v.hich   the   rude 

swain 
Tunis  with  hi?  ;haie.  and  tiead.*  upon.     The 

oak 
Shall  send  his  r'luts  abrcad    and   pierce  thy 

mold. 
Yot  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt    thou    retire    alone.    ni->r    couldst    then 

wish 
C^tii  h    mite    m.ignificent       Then    shalt    lie 

down 
With    patriarchs    cf    the    ini'.mt    wcrld.    w:th 

kings 
The    powerful    cf    the    eaith.    the    wise,    tlie 

^ood , 
Fair  forms    and  hoary  '^eers  of  ;iges  prist 
All     In     one    mighty    scpnUher.     The    hilLs 
Rcck-nbbed    and    ancient    as    the    sun.    the 

val'"s 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between; 
The     veneiable     woods,     rivers     that     move 
In  majesty,  and  the  c>)mpla:ning  biouks 
That  make  the  nieadcwj  green,  and,  pciiitd 

round  all. 
Old  oceans  gray  and  melancholy  waste. 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  grf-at  tomb  of  man.     The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infliute  host  of  heaven. 
Are  .shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 
Throukth    the    siiil    lapi.e    cf    ages.      All    that 

tread 
The    glebe   are    but    a   handful    to   th.e   tr;t:es 
Th.it  slumber  m  its  bosom,  take  the  wii.gs 
Oi    morning,   and   the   Barcan   desert   pierce, 
Or  lo-e  thyself  m   the  ccntmuius  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregan.  and  hears  no  sound, 
Save    his   own   da^hm^s— yet — the    dead    are 

there; 
And  millions  In  tho-e  solitudes    since  fir':t 
The    flight    of   y?ar.>    began.    h;.ve    la:d    them 

down 
In    their    last    ^'.eep — the    d*>ad    reign    there 

alone 
So  Shalt  Thou  rest,  and  what  If  thou  with- 
draw 
Unheeded  by  the  living— and  no  frier.d 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?     AH  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 
When   thou  art   gone,   the  solemn    brood   of 

care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  befo.-e  will  cha.-e 
His    favorite    phantom;    ye:    all    these    shall 

leave 
Their    m.irth    and    their    employments,    and 

shall  come. 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.     As  the  long 

train 
Of  ages  slide  away,  the  sens  of  men. 
The  youth  In  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who 

goes 


In   the   full  strength   of  ye^rs,   matron    j.nd 

maid. 
And   the   sweet   babe,   and   the   gray-headed 

man — 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered   to  thy  side. 
By  thc-e.  who  in  their  turn  shall  fc  llow  them. 
So  live    thnt  when   thy  summons  comes  to 

Join 
Th.?  innumerable  caravan,  "h  t*  muves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  In  tlie  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  nt  night, 
Scour^jed  to  his  dungiun,  but,  sustained  and 

soothed 
By  an  unfalttrln?  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  who  wn  ps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  df/wn  to  plea-imt  dreams. 


Congressman  Randolph  Urges  Favorable 
Action  on  Lea  Aviation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF    OKLAHOM.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T::fstiay.  Nwcrr.bcr  23.  1<J43 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  a  very  e.xcolient  article  by  my  col- 
league. Reprosinlative  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, of  West  Vlr;4inia,  appearing  in  the 
No\  ember  issue  of  Flying  magazine. 

Tlure  are  few,  even  among  those  now  en- 
gaged in  tlic  field  of  aeronautics,  who  have  a 
full  conception  of  the  terrific  Impact  wiih 
which  post-war  rivll  aviation  will  strike  our 
world  civilization.  Technological  advances 
since  Pearl  Harbor  have  been  so  vast  that  they 
are  difficult  to  comprehend  More  impo.taiU. 
we  have  trained  (and  trained  well)  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  uur  best  young  men  m  vari- 
ous branches  of  aviation.  The  results  of  this 
program  have  already  become  visible  for  all 
the  world  to  s^e 

American  skill  plus  American  courage, 
fighting  side  by  side  with  that  cf  cur  allies, 
has  battered  the  once  mighty  Luftwaffe  into 
a  quuking  shell,  unable  today  to  do  more  than 
struggle  weakly  asalnst  the  inevitable  to- 
morrow When  it  will  be  swept  Iiom  the  skies. 
Boastful,  strutting  Mussolmi  has  gone  iiro 
oblivion.  The  arrogant  Jap,  trained  tc  wel- 
come death  before  surrender,  fled  from  Kiska 
through  the  fog.  On  fronts  the  whole  world 
over.  Allied  air  power  is  demonstratms:  its 
supremacy  n  a  manner  .1  at  wul  shorten  the 
war  by  years  and  save  mill'ons  (,f  live- 

When  the  co.iflict  is  over,  when  thtse  dis- 
c  iveries  and  trained  men  tu.-n  to  the  u^elul 
purposes  of  peaceful  society,  civil  aviation 
will  come  into  its  own,  in  a  maiuior  tl.at 
will  affect  the  daily  lives  of  all  humanity. 
Beci'use  so  much  of  its  development  is  Amer- 
ican. Its  greatest  effects  will  be  felt  here. 

None  of  us  knows  wh.-n  the  war  will  end 
However  we  all  realize — or  should  realize  — 
that  It  would  be  a  tragic  m.istake  if,  alter  the 
war  ends,  we  are  not  in  a  pasition  to  proceed 
immediately  without  lost  time,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  aviation  industry  We  have 
time  now  to  lay  the  plans.  If  w'e  wait  until 
hghting  IS  over  we  will  run  the  risk  oi  lagging 
behind  during  the  period  which  wiil  be  most 
Vital  to  the  future  health  and  strength  of  the 
aviation  industry  It  behooves  us  to  delav 
nc  longer  in  makii-:g  the  necessary  plans  and 
to  pr-  vde  legislation  Immediately  which  w.U 
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enable  the  Industry  to  get  ready  for  the  wars 
end,  whelber  that  end  be  2  months  or  2 
ye.^is  away 

TTiere  L*!  pending  in  the  House  a  bill.  Intro- 
duced by  Clarence  Lea,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mit Ue  on  Interstat*  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
which  provides  for  revision  of  our  civil  avi- 
ation law  It  embraces  constructive  sugges- 
tioiis  for  strengthening  the  legislative  foun- 
dation for  the  Industry  This  proposal  has 
been  fully  debated  in  the  committee  and  in 
public  discussion  In  the  press  and  otherwise. 

The  draft  being  formulated  contains  pro- 
visions for  the  broad  stimulation  of  private 
and  miscellaneous  flying  which  have  long 
been  needed.  In  no  existing  law  1?  there  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  function  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  developing  and  promoting  this 
growth.  In  the  past  the  author  has  Intro- 
duced bills  to  provide  for  encouragement  of 
aviation  education  In  our  schools.  Such  a 
provision  Is  Included  In  the  Lea  bill.  The 
provision  Includes  means  for  furnishing  en- 
couragement to  tlie  creation  of  voluntary 
groups  of  private  flyers  and  other  aviation 
activities  which  can  do  much  to  spread  Inter- 
est In  and  knowledge  of  flying. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would  con- 
tinue on  a  permanent  basis  the  essentials  of 
the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Act.  Vocational 
training  for  aviation  pilots,  mechanics,  and 
other  technicians  would  be  authorized,  to  be 
conducted  under  contract  with  private 
fchools.  Needless  to  say,  such  a  provision  Is 
of  great  Importance  In  order  to  a.«slst  the 
private  schools  to  survive  the  difficult  adjust- 
ment period  which  will  follow  the  war.  and 
also  to  assure  a  continuing  program  of  train- 
ing our  young  men  and  women  with  the 
highest  possible  standards  of  safety  and  efiQ- 
ciency  by  refponslble  ciperators 

Within  the  framework  is  set  forth  the 
means  for  carrying  out  a  Natlor-wide  pro- 
gram of  airport  construction  and  develop- 
ment. The  war  has  shown  us  that  a  truly 
ambitious  program  of  airport  development  is 
among  our  greatest  needs.  The  day  is  rapidly 
coming  when  a  proper  airport  system  will  be 
Just  as  necessary  as  a  proper  highway  system. 

In  the  past  we  have  failed,  oftentimes  la- 
mentably, to  provide  a  coordinated  program 
With  soundly  conceived  alms  Airport  de- 
velopment, to  a  considerable  extent,  has  t>een 
an  off-shoot  of  work  relief  projects,  and  more 
recently  has  been  the  product  of  immediate 
military  necessity.  We  used  a  carefully 
planned  and  balanced  program  which  will 
take  !  U  considerations  into  account  and  by 
which  various  communities  will  be  able  to 
plan  intelligently  for  their  future  The  au- 
thor recently  attended,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn  the 
first  annual  Midwest  Global  Air  Conference. 
More  than  500  persons  from  20  States  were 
present.  Their  primary  concern  was  how  and 
when  to  provide  airport  facilities  lor  com- 
munities eager  and  demanding  action.  It 
was  wholesome  to  hear  and  participate  In  the 
discussions. 

Existing  legislation  has  not  brought  ''ils 
problem  sharply  Into  focus.  The  new  bill 
would  establish  a  definite  policy  and  enable 
thp  representatives  of  States  and  munici- 
palities to  sit  down  with  the  Federal  Admin- 
istrator of  Civil  Aeronautics,  and  plan  and  de- 
velop a  real  airport  system  suited  to  our 
needs 

For  momns  the  author  has  had  before  Con- 
gress a  resolution  calling  for  a  Nation-wide 
survey  of  airptut  needs  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration  This  repf)rt  would  be 
made  public  in  8  months  after  passage.  If 
there  is  undue  delay  in  passage  of  the  over- 
all bill,  enactment  of  this  measure  should  be 
advocated  so  we  can  know  soon  the  approxi- 
mate costs  and  airport  demands  of  the 
country 

Another  principle,  long  neglected  In  civil 
av;  tilun  legislation  but  recognized  In  the  new 
Lt,.  plan,  is  that  the  regulation  of  flying  must 
be   primarily   a   matter   of   Federal    concern. 


We  wlio  have  l)een  concerned  with  civil 
aviation's  problems  during  the  last  6  or  10 
years  have  been  increasingly  troubled  by  the 
danger  that  the  development  of  aviation  will 
he  Impaired  by  too  mucb  Government  regula- 
tion, restriction,  and  red  tape.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  these  be  kept  on  the  simplest  pos- 
sible basis  consistent  with  safety  and  sound 
economics.  Simplicity  can  never  be  assured 
If  there  are  permitted  to  grow  up  conflicting, 
overlapping  and  duplicating  regulations  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  and  tlie 
48  States  Federal  regulations  are  essential. 
Aviation  has  developed  in  this  country  under 
a  basic  pattern  of  regulation  laid  down  by  the 
Federal  Government  which,  however.  It  may 
be  cniicizea  in  detail,  is  fundamentally  sound 
and  constructive  and  has  become  familiar  to 
all  in  the  Industry' .  Nothing  would  be  gained 
by  adding  to  this  fabric  of  regulation  addi- 
tional laws  and  administrative  requirements 
In  the  various  States  The  only  result  would 
be  further  ci  mpiicatlon  of  a  matter  which 
already  is  sulHclently  (p>erhaps  too)  complex 

To  enable  all  to  know  the  rules  by  which 
they  can  fly  anywhere  in  the  vast  a.,  space  of 
our  Nation,  and  to  keep  those  rules  on  the 
soundest  possible  basis,  it  is  essential  that  we 
promote  every  possible  step  to  prevent  arti- 
ficial division  of  the  air  space  Into  48  parts. 
Local  authorities  undoubtedly  can  and  should 
help  in  enforcement.  Many  have  set  a  splen- 
did example  They  have  provided  excellent 
coojieration  and  invaluable  assistance  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  Federal  regulations  are 
properly  policed  The  pending  proposal  con- 
tains provisions  which  will  encourage  that 
spirit  of  cooperation  while  at  the  same  time. 
layUig  down  the  basic  principle  of  Federal 
Jurfsdiction  which  will  keep  us  all  flying  un- 
der one  set  of  rules,  so  far  as  p>06sible. 

There  is  a  question  which  has  been  de- 
manding attention  for  many  yearB,  but  thus 
far  ha;  been  Inadequately  treated.  This  is 
proper  airport  Boning.  Under  the  new  bill, 
provision  would  be  made  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  zoning  standards  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  machinery  would  beset  up  to  assure 
compliance  with  zoning  regulations  consist- 
ent with  such  standards. 

During  the  past  year  or  ao.  in  spite  of  cur- 
tailment in  civil  flying,  the  total  volume  of 
aviation  operations  in  this  country  has  so  in- 
creased that  we  can  begin  to  get  an  idea  of 
what  air  traffic  problems  are  likely  to  be  In 
the  years  immediately  ahead.  More  tluai  one 
tragic  and  unnecessary  accident  in  the  past 
few  months  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  aerial  approaches  to  airports  have  been 
obstructed  by  poles,  chlmneya,  trees,  towers, 
or  other  structures  which  never  should  have 
been  permitted  In  the  flrst  place.  We  have 
made  uvt  little  progress  toward  correcting 
this  situation.  The  adoption  of  adequate 
zoning  uiws  and  ordinances  has  been  sporadic 
and  oft*"- times  such  measiires  have  remained 
a  dead  letter  even  after  adoption.  The  re- 
sult Is  tha  It  is  actually  possible  today  to 
catise  the  erection  of  a  flagpole,  for  example. 
costing  but  a  few  dollars  but  extending  into 
the  approach  path  at  a  busy  airport  and 
thereby  creating  a  hazard  to  human  'ife  with 
the  most  tragic  consequences.  The  means 
must  be  provided  whereby  any  municipality 
operating  an  airport  can  see  to  it  that  con- 
ditions of  this  sort  are  prevented  or  corrected. 

Still  another  problem  which  needs  imme- 
diate attention  Is  that  providing  sane  and 
sensibl-  regulation  of  contract  carriage  by 
air.  Ir  the  motor  field  we  have  seen  n  large 
development  within  the  past  20  years.  A  sim- 
ilar progress  Is  quite  likely  to  occur  m  air 
commerce  Contract  carriers  by  air  may  well 
become  an  important  part  of  the  industry 
within  a  relatively  short  time  after  the  war 
is  over.  There  now  Is  no  economic  regulation 
for  carriers  of  this  type.  The  lack  of  such 
regulation  has  proved  no  especially  serious 
problem.  While  there  has  been  a  iubstantial 
amount  of  contraet  cargo  by  air,  r'imarily 


by  fixed  baae  operators.  It  b«d  never  reached 
piofiortlous  prior  to  the  war  where  compeU- 
tive  malpractices  bad  begun  to  threaten  the 

Industry. 

But.  immediately  after  the  war  we  vUl  un- 
doubtedly find  a  aituatlon  where,  if  contract 
carriage  remains  unregulated,  chaotic  and 
cutthroat  competition  can  arise  overnight 
which  would  do  Irreparable  damage.  We 
know,  from  experience  in  other  fields,  that 
such  meihods  can  do  no  one  permanent 
good.  In  the  last  analysis  they  result  in 
waste  of  material  and  of  talent  and  as  often 
as  not  lower  operating  standards  so  as  to 
cause  accidents  and  encourage  carelecsnesa. 
The  Lea  bill  will  provide  for  licenses  and 
necessary  regulation  so  that  the  responsi- 
ble operator  can  be  protected  and  unfair, 
wasteful  methods  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Of  fundamental  importance  to  the  future 
of  civil  aviation,  with  respect  to  which  vari- 
ous interests  have  been  advocating  changes 
in  our  legislation,  there  Is  oni»  item  I  am  con- 
vinced would  be  most  unwise.  The  Traru- 
portaUon  Aasoclatlon  of  America  has  been 
urging  that  rxlstlng  laws  be  amended  so  aa 
to  permit  the  growth  of  so-called  Integrated 
transportation  systems,  whereby  a  railroad. 
for  example,  would  be  permitted  to  engage 
not  only  In  motoi  and  water  transportation 
but  also  in  air  transportation.  It  ta  argued 
that  a  single  company  engaged  in  ail  forms 
of  transportation  would  provide  greater 
economy  and  elBclency  In  its  service. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  country  for 
many  years  to  keep  each  form  of  transporta- 
tion separate,  generally  speaking,  from  other 
forms.  As  a  committee  of  Conf!:resa  once 
said,  it  Is  the  business  of  a  railroad  to  run 
trains  along  its  rails  and  not  to  operate  ships. 
With  equal  reason  It  might  be  added  that 
it  Is  not  the  business  of  a  railroad  to  operate 
airplanes. 

It  is  difScult  to  see  how  a  company  with* 
vast  Investment  in  railroad  property  could 
be  exfiected  properly  to  develop  air  trans- 
portation, for  It  would  be  In  competition 
with  Itself  It  is  simply  human  nature  to 
expect  that  in  such  clrcumstanoes.  If  the  rail- 
road Investment  were  becoming  Injured  by 
the  growth  of  air  tralBc,  such  a  company 
would  do  all  in  its  power.  In  order  to  carry 
out  its  duty  ;o  its  stockholders,  to  prevent 
air  traffic  from  growing  in  a  way  wblch 
would  further  injure  Its  rail  Investment. 

If  there  is  to  be  healthy  and  vigorous  com- 
petition in  transportation,  that  competition 
must  come  between  tha  various  forma  at 
transportation.  The  traveler  or  the  ahlpper 
-<ust  be  able  freely  to  chooee  between  rail, 
water,  motor,  and  air.  His  fkeld  of  choice 
should  not  be  llmlt«d  by  any  artificial  re- 
strictions imposed  by  a  transportation  com- 
pany whoae  chief  Interest  would  necessarily 
be    In    the    preservation    of    Its    investment. 

The  development  of  air  transportation  wlU 
be  a  big  Job.  It  will  Uke  a  long  time.  It 
will  require  a  truly  tremendous  expenditure 
of  money,  limitless  application  of  time  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  a  faithful  and  ener- 
getic management,  and  a  elngleness  of  pur- 
pose which  requires  undivided  loyalty.  If  air 
transportation  had  already  devloped  to  the 
point  where  Its  permanent  place  In  our  econ- 
omy could  be  appraised  and  decided,  the  case 
would  be  different.  But  the  development  of 
this  new  form  of  transportation  has  only 
barely  begun.  It  was  recently  pointed  out 
that  with  present-type  airplanes  and  prea- 
ent-type  fuel  we  would  soon  deplete  out 
petroleum  reserves  If  even  so  much  as  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  rail  freight  voliime  of 
1941  were  transported  by  air.  This  fact  only 
serves  to  Illustrate  dramatically  what  a  chal- 
lenging task  of  technical  and  commercial  de- 
velopment lies  ahead  If  we  are  to  provide 
an  air  transportation  system  on  %  bajiis  which 
comes  in  range  of  fulfilling  the  expectation* 
of     modern     America.    Management     must 
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spend  24  hours  a  day  at  work  If  air  trans- 
portation Is  thus  to  be  developed  and  If  the 
prt.blems  which  face  It  are  to  be  Intelligently 
solved.  A  management  which  U  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  operate  a  railroad  cannot 
p«jssibly  devote  the  attention  and  the  un- 
divided  Interest  which  air  transport  will 
require. 


Fame  Has  Eluded  Maryland'!  HansoD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Katharine  Scarborough  from  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  November  14,  1943: 

By  the  provisions  of  a  resolution  introduced 
by  Representative  Wabren  G  Macnvson.  of 
Washintjtun  Stute.  Congress  wiis  asked  to 
designate  tomorrow  as  "John  Hanson  day"  In 
honor  of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  m  Congress  assembled  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation.  It  also  was  asked  to 
make  this  designation  of  November  15  permii- 
nent  and  to  recognize  the  occasion  with  ap- 
propriate proceedings. 

Tomorrow  will  complete  the  passage  of  160 
years  since  the  death  of  this  Maryland  patriot 
and  statesman  at  Oxon  Hill  Manor,  the  home 
of  his  nephew,  Thomas  Hanson,  and  even 
then  one  of  the  oldest  of  a  string  of  big 
colonial  houses  built  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Potomac.  Tliough  one  of  the  most 
•ctlre  and  influential  figures  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary prricxl,  details  of  his  lite  and  sCTvice 
are  strangely  little  known,  either  by  the 
country  at  large  or  by  Marylanders.  whose 
ancestors  he  incited  to  proclaim  their  own 
declaration  of  independence  almost  a  year  be- 
fore a  similar  and  more  famous  document 
was  signed  in  Philadelphia  on  July  4.  1776 

There  Is.  to  be  sure,  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
In  the  old  courthouse  at  Frederick,  scene  of 
many  of  his  Revolutionary  activities.  His 
portrait  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale  hangs  in 
the  banquet  rcwm  of  Independence  Hall  in 
the  Quaker  City.  There  la  a  rather  extensive 
literature  concerning  him.  including  a  recent 
biography  entitled  'John  Hanson  and  the  In- 
separable Union  ■  by  Jacob  A.  Nelson,  of 
Decorah,  Iowa,  aiul  his  statue  stands  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  In  the  United  States  Capitol. 
And  yet  he  seems  never  to  have  captured  the 
popular  imagination.  Even  the  guides  In  the 
Capitol,  according  to  a  speech  made  5  years 
ago  by  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen.  of  Minnesota, 
"are  unable  to  inform  thousands  of  visitors 
who  see  this  statue  every  year  Just  why  (it) 
stAnds  In  the  Hall  of  Fame." 

Just  why  this  should  be  so  his  admirers 
are  unable  to  explain  The  Magnuson  reso- 
lution, prepared  by  Mr  Nelson,  declares  that 
his  "accomplishments  in  helping  lay  the 
foundation  for  our  national  order"  were  "un- 
paralleled" and  that  it  Is  now  knuwn  that 
"he  actually  began  the  regime  of  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple'." His  career  was  colorful,  never  more 
ao  than  when  he  served  as  the  leader  of  a 
Maryland  "Tea  Party"  and  compelled  the 
captain  of  a  British  vessel  to  reship  to  Eng- 
land a  cargo  of  goods  landed  In  October  1769. 
at  Port  Tobacco,  and  his  personality  was  ap- 
parently aggressive  and  dynamic.  And.  as  If 
this  were  not  enough,  there  is  the  further  fact 
that  U  was  John  Hanson  who  caused  to  be 
prepared  the  first  National  Thanksgiving  Day 
ptoclamatiou.  setting  aside  the  last  Thursday 


In    November    1782,    fcr    celebration    by    all 
Americans. 

Of  Swedish  descent.  Hanson  entered  public 
life  In  1757  as  a  rcpre.=entative  of  Charles 
County  in  the  Icwcr  hcuse  of  the  Maryland 
Assembly.  He  served  nine  terms  In  this  ca- 
pacity and.  at  a  time  when  this  body  Con- 
sisted of  the  abltst  men  in  the  province, 
ranked  with  the  best.  As  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  Association  t)f  Free  Men,  he  w<\.s 
among  the  first  of  the  sissiatories  who  bound 
them.-elves  "by  the  sacred  ties  of  hunor  and 
reput  ition  neither  to  Import  nor  purchase 
any  article  tax*d.  or  which  should  thcnaftcr 
be  taxed  by  Parliament  for  the  purpuse  of 
revenue  ' 

In  1773  Hanson  moved  to  Frederick  where 
he  as-sumed  leadership  of  the  lnc1epencicr.ce 
movement  there.  He  wa.<  elected  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  observation  and.  as  such, 
one  of  his  first  acis  was  to  send  £200 
stc.-ling  for  the  relief  cf  the  poor  in  Beaton. 
Like  some  of  the  leadinE^  statesmen  cf  today, 
he  recognized  the  nece.s.-ity  of  loUowmg  up 
resolutions  with  action  ar.d  ori^anized  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  munitions,  and 
all  kinds  of  military  equipment.  He  also  is 
said  to  have  organized  and  persc.nally 
equipped  troops  for  the  coiittict  v.hich.  he  felt, 
was  unavoidable.  Two  companies  of  expert 
riflemen  which  he  helped  to  form  were  the 
first  troops  from  the  S<..uth  to  join  Washlng- 
tons  army  after  Bunker  Hill 

In  1779.  he  was  elected  a  deletjate  to  the 
Congress  There,  with  Charles  Carr  lU  and 
Daniel  Carroll,  he  was  successful.  thr(n;;;h 
Insisting  that  the  vast  territory  known  as 
the  Western  domain  and  then  unsettled 
become  common  property  of  all  the  States  m 
forging  the  bond  which  united  13  separate 
Colonies  into  a  Nation.  Had  he  and  the 
Carrolls  failed  In  this  strucgle  a  di.-tmeuisl.ed 
historian  declares.  Congre.s.s  would  have  been, 
as  Washington  termed  it.  "a  shadow  without 
the  substance"  The  territory  which  was 
then  in  dispute  include.s  the  present  Stat€>s 
of  Ohio.  Indiana.  Michigan.  Illinois.  Wiscon- 
sin,  and   Minnesota 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  which  welded 
the  Colonies  into  a  union  cf  States  weie 
finally  adopted  March  1.  1781.  and  with  them 
a  provision  that  "no  person  shall  be  allowed 
to  serve  m  the  office  of  President  more  thaa 
1  year  in  any  term  of  3  y.^ars  "  Under 
this  i.rticle  John  Hanson  was  elected,  No- 
vember 5,  1781,  to  serve  as  the  first  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Nation  Peace  had  not  betn 
negotlattd  and  problems  were  many  and  per- 
plexing In  addition.  Han.son  was  HI  He  was, 
con.sequentIy.  glad  enough  to  return  to  Fred- 
erick when  his  term  was  out  A  year  later 
he  was  dead  «  His  burial  place  is  unknown 

Further,  to  accord  Hanbon  his  due  mead 
of  honor.  Mr.  Nelson,  as  an  enthusiastic  biog- 
rapher, has  proposed  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  either  at  Frederick,  or 
In  Washington.  As  he  visualizes  it.  the  shaft 
will  be  159  feet  high,  crowned  by  a  heroic 
figure  of  Hanson. 


Price  Inflation  and  Why  Subsidies  Will 
Roll  Back  Prices  for  Benefit  of  Public 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'FS 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  articles  from 
the  Detroit  News  of  November  21.  1943: 


What  Prici  Inflation? 
this  war  and  the  last  war 

Price  ceilings  came  too  late  In  this  war  to 
head  off  all  inflation.  We  have  It  today  In 
some  degree.  But  It  Is  under  control.  Even 
late,  it  has  held  down  the  cost  of  living  to 
levels  much  lower  than  In  the  last  war. 

The  foHowing  lit^ures.  prepared  by  O  P.  A., 
show  comiJaratlve  increases  from  Atigust 
1914  18  and  September  1939-43.  Most  of 
this  wars  increases  came  before  price  control 
was  put  in  effect. 
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HOW  THE  rtOLL-BACK   WORKS 

Prices  of  food  in  this  war  rcse  considerably 
before  price  controls  were  clamped  on  Since 
then  .s')me  items  have  been  rolled  back 
under  the  subsidy  program  which  congres- 
.-lonal  n.flationlsts  are  now  attempting  to 
eliminate  This  same  drive  has  as  its  purpose 
rein.'val  of  all  restraints  so  prices  will  be 
governed  by  the  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

In  World  War  No  1,  prices  were  controlled 
to  some  extent  during  the  war  but  the  con- 
trols were  lifted  after  the  war,  with  resulting 
inflation.  The  following  table  compares  the 
current  prices  of  typical  stable  foods,  some  of 
which  have  been  rolled  back  by  subsidies, 
with  the  inf  ted  prices  'ust  after  the  la.st 
War 

With  much  more  mon.i-  in  circulation  and 
economic  forces  much  more  explosive,  an 
uncontrolled  system  today  could  not  fail  to 
re.sult  in  much  more  drastic  rises. 

The  fitjure.s  are  national  averages,  and  do 
not  directly  list,  therefor',  the  fact  that  In 
some  industrial  communities  butter  was  sell- 
ing for  $1  a  pound,  and  eggs  for  still  higher 
prices. 
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the  War  Lab  >\  Board  or  John  L.  Lewis'  buddy. 


tXJt^fA      %^w\r\r\ 


They  are  Just  too  greedy  to  care  and  loo 


this  Nation  from  the  ravages  cf  InHation 
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IT  STTBSTDIES  ARE  BAEKED 

What  will  happen  Lf  Congress  now  bars 
sub.-i:d:cs? 

No  one.  of  course,  can  for«:ast  precisf^ly. 

But  Government  stntls«^:cal  experts,  whose 
business  It  Is  to  follow  such  treiids.  have 
niad<^  an  approximate  estimate  »-r  their  own 
gu  dance. 

V.';*h  present  prices  In  Washington.  D  C, 
these  experts  have  paialleled  tbi  ir  best  In- 
formed gue^fi  as  to  what  would  happen  to 
various  foods  by  next  March  1  and  a  year 
hcr.ce. 

The  variation  In  Detroit,  they  say.  would 
be  about  the  same.  The  cstmiate.".  which 
follow,  are  not  only  interesting,  but  ominous. 
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HOW  BENT  CONTEOL  WORKS 

Perhi'pe  the  most  spectacular  success  of 
the  hold  the  line  program  has  been  Its  suc- 
cess in  preventing  rent-gouging  The  rise  In 
rents  in  World  War  No  1  was  more  than  10 
times  the  rise  at  the  highest  point  In  this  war, 
which  has  since  been  cut  back.    Comparison: 

world  War  No  1,  rent  Increase  at  this 
peiiod  of  war — 54  5  percent. 

World  War  No  2,  maximum  Increase — 54 
perc  nt. 

World  War  No.  2,  after  rent  control,  but  be- 
fore New  York  reduction  Just  put  In  effect — 
3.5  percent. 

(Figures  from  O  PA) 

HOW  CONTROLS  BENEFIT  PUBLIC 

The  following  table  Illustrates  what  hap- 
pens In  wartime  when  foods  are  not  kept 
under  strict  price  control. 

Between  May  1942,  when  the  first  "gen- 
eral maximum"  price  control  was  put  in  ef- 
fect, an'  October  of  that  year,  when  O  P.  A  "s 
p<3wers  were  strengthened  by  the  law  estab- 
liFhirg  the  price  levels  of  September  15  as  the 
■line  ■  to  be  held,  some  foods  were  under  price 
ceilings.  Others  were  exempted  from  such 
control  by  Congress.  During  this  period,  tte 
indexes  of  food  prices  jumped  sharply 

These  lists  of  the  percentage  chant,  s  In 
prices  of  controlled  and  uncontrolled  foods 
show  where  the  rise  took  place,  and  forecast 
what  will  happen  if  the  current  Inflationist 
campaign  In  Congress  to  wreck  the  control 
machinery  Is  successful: 

Price   rises  May    12-Oct.   13,   1942 
Controlled  foods:  Percent 

Bread No  change 

Round  steak,  pound Up       0.7 

Chuck   roast,  pound Up       4  6 

Pork  chofjs Down         .2 

P'.iced   bacon,    pound Up       5.  1 

:■'.  -k --  Up  .7 

potatoes Etown       3.6 

Canned  corn Up       31 

Sugar Dciwn         .2 


Butter _ »,  Up  18.2 

Er-sS Up  42.8 

Orant^cs Up  41.7 

Green  beans Up  24.  8 

Carrots. Up  22.7 

Lettuce... Up  51.1 

Spinach... Up  31.1 

Prunes _.  Up  30  1 

Roasting  chickens Up  17.  5 

(Figures  from  Bureau  cf  Labor  Statistics.) 

UNCONTXOLLn)    PRICXS    SOAK 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage 
rise  of  f(xxl  prices  between  August  1939  and 
September  1943.  All  prices  were  outside  ol 
any  control  for  more  than  2  years  of  this 
period,  and  therefore  registered  substantial 
rise*.  Nearly  all  have  now  been  bruught  un- 
der control,  some  Just  recently,  or  are  about 
to  be. 

In  column  1  are  foods  which  were  outside 
ol  controls  for  almost  all  the  period.  In- 
column  2  are  foods  which  have  been  con- 
trolled since  1942.  Note  the  dUTereiice  In 
the  percentage  Increases. 
Percentage  rise.  Augv.st  1939-September  1943 
Column  1:  Percent 

Apples Up  143 

Bananas. Up  101.8 

Oranges Up     64.4 

Carrots Up     96  7 

Onions Up  102  8 

Potatoes.- Up     76.2 

Green   beans Up   112.5 

Sweetpotatoes Up     85  5 

Column  2: 

Bread Up     14.1 

Mlllc-. Up     29.1 

Canned  peas Up       5.9 

Sugar - Up     30.8 

Round  steak Up     14.0 

Pork  chops... Up     22.  7 

Butter Up     64.5 

Eliced   ham - Up     12.  6 

Com  flakes.. Down       6.7 

(Figures  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 

Thb     ijOw-Down     on     Washington — Recall 

Last  Inflation?     Next  Will  Be  Worse 

tBy  Blair  Moooy) 

W  v."shinctdn.  November  20 —People  forget 
easily. 

The  United  States  had  a  taste  ol  Inflation 
after  the  last  great  war.  It  brotight  silk 
shirts  and  huge  profit  to  a  few  In  a  swift, 
sweet  wave  of  profiteering,  sung  to  the  tune 
ol  sentimental  ballads  about  the  boys  who 
never  came  back  Its  high  cost  of  living — 
"old  H.  C.  L." — brought  a  painful  squeeze  to 
many. 

Shipyard  workers  rolled  In  unaccustomed 
wealth.  Wheat  rose  to  $2  a  bushel,  butter 
to  $1  a  pound,  eggs  to  «1.20  a  dozen.  Once 
war  controls  were  ofl,  all  pnces  shot  up — and 
then  came  the  crash. 

The  Jar  threw  the  whole  national  structure 
out  of  kilter.  The  boom  In  farm  lands  and 
farm  prices  collapsed  Agricultural  America 
became  a  perennial  mendicant  for  Govern- 
ment subsidies  and  guarant'es  to  restore  its 
sliattered  price  levels. 

The  farmers  were  ignored  by  three  Repub- 
lican administrations.  They  were  only  par- 
tially revived  by  three  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. They  have  never  fully  recovered 
from  the  eflecU  of  their  Uurt  Inflationary 
spree,  which  their  false  leaders  In  Washing- 
ton are  now  hell-bent   to  repeat. 

The  Industrial  economy  was  temporarily 
rescued  by  the  automobile-construction  ac- 
tivity of  the  1920b.  But  the  lack  of  a  strong, 
deep  buying  power  In  agricultural  America 
contributed  to  a  new  and  sharper  collapse 

POISON  or  inflation  still  lingers 
The  poison  of  Inflation  has  not  been  cleared 
from  the  body  economic.     The  Oorvernment 
had  to  pour  out  huge  sums  In  the  1930's  to 


keep  millions  ol  f«m!llP«  from  actually  going 
hungn;-  Tilings  never  did  straighten  out 
until  World  War  No.  7  waa  on  us. 

The  same  thins:  could  happen  a.'fln.  But 
It  wont  happen  atraln;  not  that  way 

If  Inflation  ri'ts  the  Jump  on  the  American 
people  new.  the  eve'its  of  1919-21.  ard  the 
two  decades  of  disl  nation  which  Icllrwcd 
IrrTTly  as  a  rry'tlt  irk.ll  seem  like  "the  po<>d 
eld  days"  when  cr-mpared  with  the  new 
tornado  which  will  sweep  the  Ni^tlon. 

F"'r  the  cminous  inc^dlents  of  nn  uncrn- 
troHei  inflation,  a  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  their  money  such  r.s  Amcricar.s  have  never 
exfer'cnced.  and  nev -r  will  have  to  If  they 
exercise  their  own  pressure  on  their  elected 
representative;  ins'ead  of  leaving  It  to  selfish 
blocs  to  exercise  the  controlling  prcsniret. 
arc  Incomparably  mere  powerful  tcWny  than 
In  the  lajt  war  Tliey  ore  la.shlng  In  flocdtide 
againi-t  the  creaking  seams  of  our  economic 
structure 

It  is  an  Incomparably  bigger  war  It  t« 
taking,  to  win  It.  Incomparably  more  produc- 
tion, more  effort,  more  science,  mere  soldiers, 
and  more  money. 

There  are  nearly  twice  as  many  bMllons  of 
dollars  In  the  hands  cf  buyers  today  than 
ever  before,  and  a  shnrtape  of  thinrs  to  buy 
If  once  a  •'flight  from  the  dollar"  starts,  these 
billions  will  rush  wildly  for  goods.  Prices  will 
shoot  up      The  dance  of  dlmster  will  be  on. 

"HOLD  THE  LINE"  POUCT  OV  PCEEIOCNT  IN  PERIL 

Or  It  can  come  another  way.  President 
Roosevelt's  "hold  the  line"  policy,  now  the 
people's  great  bulwark  egalnst  inflation,  can 
h-  broken  This  can  happen  either  by  the 
President  himself  kniKkllng  to  labor  de- 
mands to  smash  the  Little  Steel  formula, 
or  by  Congress  kniKkllng  to  farm  demacda 
to  lift  the  lid  off  food  prices,  or  both 

If  It  happens  in  one  Instance,  it  will  in- 
evitably happen  In  both  and.  In  the  end, 
latjor  and  tl-e  farmers,  along  with  everyone 
else,  will  be  wondering  what  they  could  have 
be-  n  thinking  about  to  force  such  folly. 

That  is  what  the  current  flght  in  Congress 
over  subsidies  Is  all  about 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  going  on  which  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  l.wue. 
It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  farmers  have  done 
a  magniflccnt  Job  in  producing  the  vast  totnls 
of  food  needed  for  war.  which  is  true.  It  la 
declared  that  they  have  been  having  a  hard 
time  of  It.  which  is  true  as  to  manpower  and 
some  other  lactors,  though,  speaking  gen- 
erally, they  have  been  rewarded  In  dollars  to 
a  degree  never  before  approached. 

It  Is  charged  that  President  Roosevelt  cboee 
In  1941  to  play  politics  with  labor  and  the 
farmers,  rather  than  accept  the  stern  advice 
of  Bernard  M  Baruch,  who  was  thundering  to 
hold  the  line  then,  which  was  true  about  the 
President,  and  nlso  about  Congress 

It  Is  charged  that  Washington's  administra- 
tion of  the  complex  mechanism  through 
which  'ood  Is  produced  r.nd  mtrved  to  market 
hns  been  faulty  in  many  partlculara,  which 
is  also  true.  It  Is  asserted  that  the  economy 
ought  tc  be  able  to  operate  on  tt^  own  mo- 
mentum and  that  subsidies,  beinr  a  syn- 
thetic Intrusion  of  outside  force  are  UTisound, 
which  If  there  were  no  emergency  would  be 
true,  but  which  cornea  with  strarg'  grrce 
from  the  farm  lobbylstJ?.  whose  personal  In- 
comes have  for  years  been  directly  due  to 
their  skill  at  grasping  m'ire  and  more  subsidy 
money  from  a  pliant  Congrees. 

But  the  lsst>e  today  to  not  whether.  11  we 
could  start  all  over,  we  might  do  the  Job 
better  by  doing  It  differently. 

We  cannot  start  over  and  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  lixJlcation,  either  from  their  record 
or  their  current  eEprcaeloiu.  that  the  Prtal- 
dent's  critics  coald  have  done  a  better  Job.  if 
as  good. 

TRE  KEAL  BBUE 

The  IsBue  is  not  whether  the  polictea  ol  the 
War  Food  Administration  or  the  O.  F.  A.  or 
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r'air  G.  Trimble  i.s  active  in  every  move    I   which    Representative    Wright    Patman.    oi    1    and  a  two-thirds  vot^  of  the  Senate,  to  pass 
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the  War  Lib  i  B  lard  or  John  L.  Lewis'  buddy, 
Hafnld  L  I  kes,  cuuld  be  improved  up>on. 
In  ricu.'Iy  evtry  insiauce.  Ihey  cculd  be  and 
can  b.' 

N. ;r  IS  thf  is.'Uc  whether  the  Republicans 
can  make  Miffli  ;tiit  pclitlcal  capital  out  oi 
these  er:  .rs  '.i  uridcrniine  the  Prifildent  with 
the  votcr-i,  i;.ake  them  frr>;et  international 
affairs  and  il.f  conduct  of  the  war,  and  con- 
centrate en  the  "sacriflces"  that  the  poor, 
€!■•  ■■  irr'<i:<-n  c.vil'ans  are  8u3»Tins{  at  home 
while  their  »*.n»  fight  and  die  for  tUJ  a  month. 

Ih-  l.-*u'-  lo  s.rnply  Ihi-:  H<.'*  can  infla- 
tluii  be  av(  rtd.  despite  the  trf-menduus  in- 
flut.f.iiary  irnparts  tnhf-rent  In  the  economics 
of  War.  and  di.'^nte  all  the  mistakes  <  I  the 
Prr  :dent.  tlie  Coni;Tei««  luid  all  the  rest  of 
U.S,  <u  that  111  winning;  the  war  we  will  not 
wrcc':  the  structure  on  which  peace  muat  be 
built? 

As  tliing-<  stand  ti  day,  there  U  Just  one 
way  that  can  be  doi.e — through  consumtr 
subsulip* 

The  coi>t  of  produ'ing  some  foods,  and  the 
fixed  prices  of  uthers  which  were  guaranteed 
by  the  G'vernment  to  stimulate  production 
early  in  the  war,  are  such  that  they  cannot 
be  markfled  at  current  retail  levrU  unless 
the  Government  steps  In  to  subsidize  a 
differential. 

If  It  were  n  matter  of  granting  an  occa- 
sional price  boost  here  or  there  without  any 
secondary  lirpact,  RubRidiea  might  not  be 
necewary  But  the  cost-of-living  Index  has 
already  outraied  the  Little  Steel  wage  for- 
mula If  It  is  further  broken,  demands  for 
higher  waees  can  no  longer  be  denied.  And 
the  farm  bl(,c  is  not  merely  seeking  an  occa- 
sional price  lX)OM:  Us  unconcealed  purpose 
la  to  absorb  the  extra  dollars  In  the  econ- 
omy, le»:ini{  the  prices  of  food  Jump  all 
ah  in;  the  line  The  entire  O  P  A.  system 
of  controls  Is  under  harsh  attack. 

That  Is  the  path  to  uncontrolled  inflation 
and  the  path  on  which  inflationists  In  Con- 
gress have  now  embarked. 

VAKDENBUC  WARNING 

Senator  V.\NDENBEac,  whose  persfinal  in- 
clination Is  antisubsldy  and  who  Is  highly 
critical  of  the  administration's  food  man- 
agement, voted  for  subsidies  when  the  l^sue 
was  before  the  Senate  last  summer  because, 
he  warned.  Congress  could  not  shoulder  the 
awful  responsibility  of  rejecting  them 

But  tile  Republican  politicians  who  con- 
trol the  Hjuso  machine  either  do  not  com- 
prehend the  danger  or  do  not  care.  Thoy 
have  scented  what  they  think  is  a  means  of 
dlscredltiiio;  Rixisevelt.  perhaps  sending  hlnr 
Into  a  1944  campaign  with  a  home-front 
torn  by  the  suffering  and  dissension  inher- 
ent in  Inflation,  and  their  minds  seem  to 
reach  no  further. 

Allied  with  them  are  a  coterie  of  reaction- 
ary southern  DemtKrats,  whose  No.  1  rule  lor 
years  has  been  to  grab  all  the  money  possi- 
ble for  cotton  and  a  few  other  favored  crops 
by  voting  subsidies,  support  "loans,"  and 
other  devices  runulin;  into  the  billions. 

They  serve  as  stooges  for  Ed  O'Neal,  head 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  the 
other  inflationists,  whose  strategy  is  clear, 
simple,  and  selflsh.  'When  subsidies  would 
benefit  them  alone,  they  were  indispensable 
But  when  a  comparatively  minor  sum  Is  re- 
quired to  "hold  the  line"  on  food  prices, 
subsidies  become  a  threat  to  the  American 
way  of  life  and  a  threat  of  socialization. 

PROFIT    CKEXD    RULIS 

Why?  Simply  because  the  tarxn  bloc  now 
figures  it  will  profit  more  by  wrecking  con- 
trols and  letting  pricea  "seek  their  level." 
They  know  that  killing  subsidies  will  smash 
the  Little  Steel  formula,  and  that  wages  will 
race  upward.  Tliey  know  that  their  course 
will  exert  a  cruel  squeeze  fiist  on  fixed- 
Ir-ome  families  and  finally  on  all  who  must 
buy  food.  They  know  that  the  cost  of  the 
wnr  will  be  Increased  by  many  billions  and 
thitt  the  taxpayers  Fonie  day  wUl  have  to  pay 
them  back. 


They  are  Just  too  greedy  to  care  and  too 
superficial  to  recall  u-'nat  h.ippened  to  the 
farmers    after    their    last    inflationary    bpr>e. 

In  other  columns  of  the  News  today  may 
be  found  tables  indicating  what  the  public 
can  expect  if  the  lnflati(  nists  succeed  in 
sma.shmg  up  the  price  line  and  wrecking 
O   P   A. 

The  cost  of  living  rose  rapidly  during 
World  War  No.  1.  wh  n  partial  controls  were 
exercised,  and  even  more  rapidly  after  the 
war.  when  the  controls  were  removed. 
That  war  cost  maiiv  billi  >ns  m<  re  t'nan  it 
had  to  because  copper,  f'  r  example,  was  37 
ccn'.s  a  pound,  instead  of  the  current  price 
around  12.  and  s'fel  plates  br(;iujht  fl80  a 
ton.  Instead  of  142. 

RrNTS    ARE    CO.MPARED 

Rents  In  the  la.-.t  war  ro.-e  51 .5  percent 
In  this  war  they  have  risen  a  net  nf  .1  5  per- 
cent, dropping  nearly  2  percent  i>ince  rent 
control  was  Instituted, 

Between  1914  18,  tcw'ic!.  clotliinz,  house 
furnishing,  arid  all  other  living  item-i  r(jse  an 
avciage  of  mere  than  50  percent.  And  after 
the  war  they  went  still  higher  and  faster 

In  this  war,  the  cost  ol  living  1ms  Jumped 
substantially,  though  less  than  la.-t  tune 
This  has  not  been  clue  to  the  lailure  of  puce 
controls,  but  rather  bccau.se  they  were  im- 
posed late  and  net  unlver.sally 

That  was  because  the  farm  bloC  pre- 
vented O.  P.  A.  from  elToctlvely  rcijulatinkr 
many  items  of  food.  During  the  period  be- 
tween May  and  October  1942,  foods  under 
control  rose  only  two-flfths  nf  1  percent  but 
unc<jntrolled  fords  r'  se  nearly  17  percent 
While  bread  wis  holding  steady,  and  perk 
chops,  p()tatoes,  and  suijar  were  dr  '[)ping 
slightly,  and  round  steak  mid  miik  ri.sing 
only  seven-tenths  of  1  percent — all  of  which 
were  controlled— butter  was  kioiiig  up  18  jht- 
cent,  carrots  22  percent,  spinach  31  percent, 
oranges  42  percent,  ektgs  43  percent,  and  let- 
tuce 51  percent — all  uncontrolled. 

8  ime  food  items  have  only  recently  been 
brought  under  contnl.  Since  the  war 
started,  oranges  have  g>ne  up  64  percent, 
potatoes  have  gone  up  76  percent,  sweetpo- 
taloes  85.  bananas  102.  onions  103,  green 
beans  113.  and  apples  143. 

PUBLIC    WILL    RFMF..MBER 

But  despite  these  swrepnii?  increi'-.^es  m 
uncontrolled  items.  eno-..i:h  it.nis  have  been 
held  down  to  keep  the  cost  of  living  net  in- 
crease under  25  percent. 

Meanwhile  some  Items,  Inchiciing  round 
steak,  increased  in  price  until  Us  price  of 
47  cents  a  pound  exceeded  the  inflated  peak 
after  the  last  war,  which  was  42  cents.  To 
this  and  ether  items  -vibsidies  were  anplieci 
Since  ceilings  wore  first  ordered  In  March 
1942,  not  a  single  processed  meat  has  risen 
in  price  and  many  have  fallen. 

Tiiat  is  a  source  of  acuie  pain  to  the  farm 
lobbyists.  It  has  denied  them  the.r  great 
tnance  for  a  "killing"  at  the  public  expense. 
Now  the  day  for  that  killing'  may  snortly 
arrive,  but  if  it  com-'s,  not  only  the  public 
but   Congress  will   p.iy 

If  uhis  latest  surrender  to  politi  al  expedi- 
ency and  the  farm  lobbyists  leads  to  uncon- 
trolled Inflation,  the  people  will  deal  ade- 
quately with  those  who  betrayed  the  many 
lor  the  few. 


Subsidy  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fight  being  made  to  save 


this  Nation  from  the  ravages  of  inflation 
IS  only  n'Xt  in  importance  to  that  of 
winning  the  war.  It  may.  however,  be 
truihfully  stated  that  If  we  fail  in  our 
fl.^ht  a'^ain.^t  infl'ition  it  will  imperil  our 
war  ttlort  and  the  security  of  cur  eco- 
nomic s'.ruc*.u:e.  both  novv  and  after  the 
v.ar,  even  though  we  are  victorious  over 
our  enfmle.s. 

No  one  d'^ni^s  the  dancrrs  that  are 
inherent  in  infla'ion.  Everyone  ser-ks  to 
avoid  the  dan<:<  r.  Tlit-  Conpvess  has  a 
very  great  rr  sponsibiiity  in  the  matter 
It  cannot,  hov.ever,  be  met  by  merely 
objecting  to  the  .subsidy  plan  cfTered  by 
the  admini-tration.  If  the  .=ubsidy  plan 
is  not  a  proper  solution  then  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  object  to  cff(  r  a  better 
plan.  There  has  been  no  other  alterna- 
tive offfrred.  The  subsidy  plan  is  our 
onlv  hojje  at  this  time. 

In  rivm^'  my  support  to  the  subsidy 
plan  I  am  not  certain  it  will  entirely  ac- 
rnmp'ish  the  purpo.se  that  is  sought. 
But  I  liope  it  will  be  successful.  If  it  is 
n(,t,  and  no  otlier  adequate  plan  is  of- 
fered, then  tiip  situation  will  be  serious. 
The  people  will  be  faced  with  a  contin- 
uiiu,'  ri.se  m  the  cost  of  living.  The  argu- 
m.ent  has  been  made  that  our  national 
inromf  is  so  (.'reat  that  there  is  no  need 
for  subsidies  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
nrcfssitics.  Tliat  the  wages  being  paid 
are  the  hishfst  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion. That  may  be  true  as  to  some,  but 
it  doe.s  not  apply  to  all. 

There  are  millions  of  our  people  who 
have  had  no  Increase  in  wages,  and  yet 
they  must  pay  out  of  their  limited  wages 
and  salaries  the  high  prices  that  now 
prevail  for  all  the  necessities  of  life. 
Teachers,  religious  workers,  policemen, 
firemen,  and  others  in  governmental 
.service,  national,  State,  county,  and  lo- 
cal, and  many  so-called  white  collar 
workers.  There  is  also  that  large  class 
of  pensioners  who  have  a  limited  as  well 
as  small  income.  There  are  our  e.x-serv- 
iccmen  who  depend  upon  meager  dis- 
ability compensation  and  their  depend- 
ents who  must  also  be  supported  out  of 
the  same.  There  are  the  wives,  chil- 
dren, dependent  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  men  now  in  the 
-service  of  their  country  who  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  live  on  the  allowances  granted 
by  the  Government,  All  of  these  have 
a  right  to  any  and  every  protection  that 
can  be  afforded  by  a  subsidy  program 
that  aims  to  keep  the  cost  of  living  from 
rising  liigher  than  it  is. 

I  consider  it  my  duty  and  obligation 
to  support  with  m.y  vote  the  subsidy 
program. 


California  Nears  the  100-Year  Mark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF    CAino.TNI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  5 
decades  Uie  Richmond  Banner  has  been 
serving  the  Richmond  <Park  Presidio 
District)  of  San  Francisco.    Editor  Sin- 
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clair  G.  Trimble  is  active  in  every  move 
for  the  city's  development. 

An  interesting  article  appears  in  the 
Banner's  i.-:sue  of  November  5.  1943. 
Attention  is  called  to  several  historic 
centenary  observances  starlinft  in  Cali- 
fornia this  year.  The  all-im.portant  date 
will  be  Adm.ission  Day.  Sept«-m.ber  9, 
1950.  On  the  sam^  date.  100  years 
earlier,  the  Golden   Siate  entered   the 

Union, 

The  newspaper  item  follows: 

We  are  lnd?bted  to  Peter  T.  Conmy.  fjrand 
historian  of  the  order  of  Native  bcms  and 
the  new  Oalciand  librarian,  for  the  follow- 
In  r: 

"The  year  104:?  han  us'.ered  In  a  number  cf 
ccn'cniirv  obfcrvances  which  should  occupy 
the  flttcntlrn  of  Callforn'.nrs  In  the  next 
few  years.  In  1B43,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernmi-nt  appointed  the  first  American  con- 
sul to  California,  then  a  Mp-<ican  province. 
In  1844  John  C.  Fiemont  led  his  first  ex- 
plrnn-  expedition  Into  C^'lforn-.a  In  1845, 
the  native  Callfornlans  overthrew  Governor 
M  cheltorena  and  placed  Pio  P.co  in  charee 
P.S  an  lnsurt:ent  Governor.  In  1846.  the  Bear 
Bag  was  raised  over  Sonoma,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  Monterey. 
In  1847,  the  first  steamship  on  the  Pacific 
cnasl  made  Its  trial  run  on  San  Francisco 
tay.  In  1848,  California  was  ceded  to  the 
United  Statp.^  by  Mexico,  find  gold  was  dls- 
coveied  by  Marshall  In  IP'iO,  the  first  Cali- 
forn'a  constittit'r n  was  drafted,  and  In  18.50 
the  Stato  was  admitted  to  the  Ui.im.  The 
e'.ent  which  wns  the  forerunner  of  the  preiit 
ch.'ln^''^«  that  cnme  to  California  and  which 
will  be  observed  In  the  centenar'es  of  th? 
next  few  years  wi>!<  the  appointment  by  Pies- 
Idcnt  Tyicr  and  the  coi.f.rmation  by  the 
United  Spates  Sonnte  of  Tlicm:.s  Oliver  Lar- 
kin  in  1C43  as  consul  for  Monterey. 

"The  decide  from  1330  to  1840  witnessed  a 
slow  but  neverthele.'-s  steudy  li^.flltrrition  of 
Cil'foinia  by  men  from  the  Un.ted  States 
and  from  oiher  foreign  countri'.  s.  Allhouizh 
tins  Immiprc.nt  populiticn  cor.sritu'cd  a  mi- 
nority. It  WIS  ccmpcscd  of  men  cf  euch  fron- 
tier vlpor  that  it  wa."?  nut  easily  absorbed  by 
the  Mexican  Callfornlans." 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  ccr.sus  figures  re- 
lea.^ed  recently.  Cahfornia  is  close  to  third 
place  in  population  amongst  the  48 
States.  Little  did  President  John  T>-ler 
rer.lze  the  empire  he  was  opening,  when 
in  1843  he  appointed  Thonias  O.  Larkin 
as  consul  to  Alta-Cahfornia. 


The  Answer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 

Tuesday,  Novejnhcr  23,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Sper.ker,  the  po- 
litical speech  delivered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  P.^TM.'^N  1  and  finally 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
on  page  A4921 — was  answered  by  Fulton 
Lew:<:,  Jr.,  a  copy  of  whose  broadcast  is 
as  follows: 

Well,  from  the  deluge  of  tcl^'gram.s  and 
telephone  calls  and  letters  of  protest  which 
I'v-  received  in  the  last  24  hours,  you're  ex- 
ppc'ing  from  n:e  trr.itht  soir.c  s^rt  of  dis- 
cusaioa  aiid  perLap;:  expl.;:ial.Oii  oX  tlie  talk 


wh'ch    Repres'^ntatlve    Wright    Patman.    ol    | 
Tex^s.  ma  je  on  this  new  period  last  evening,    j 

There    have    been    considerable    repereus- 
slr  ns  In  Congress   here  today  as  a  result  cf    I 
Mr     Patman  s    appearance,    some    of    them 
rir her   amusing — about   whiCh   111   tell   you*  ' 
later.  ! 

A'  for  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  th  talk 
It.st^lf.  y  lu  know,  rf  course,  that  1  volun- 
tariiy  invited  Mr  Patman  to  la/.e  over  my 
time  la^t  night,  becau.se  the  supporters  01 
the  subHidy  pro^iam  have  said  that  I  wu<> 
no*  giving  you  eiioUi?h  of  their  side  of  the 
Br.:ument,  n.id  Mr  Pvtman  said  that  I  had 
attacKed  him  personally  on  the  subjict 
(Which  I  never  dull  and  In  the  int«rei»l  cf 
victim!?  every  possible  point  of  view  b«!ore 
yt  J.  I  gs-.e  Mr.  Patman  this  time  l»*t  eve- 

Vou  know,  also,  the  underEtandinR  under 
wh.ch  he  nritjjud  the  Invitation;  that  lie 
v,Hh  to  c?  nfine  himse'f  to  a  discufeslon  of  the 
anti'ubsldy  bill  that's  pending  In  Cor.Rre.ss 
(and  which,  by  the  way,  will  get  under  de- 
bate on  Thuisday  of  this  we.  k.  accordmp  to 
a  decision  by  the  Hou«e  Rules  Committee 
this  afternf.on) . 

I  hiive  no  intention  of  IndulRlni?  In  per- 
sonalities. Let's  Ju^t  analyze  Representative 
Patm'.n's  radio  talk  from  a  strictly  reporto- 
rial  standpoint. 

He  began  by  c.uoting  Mr.  Ray  Clapper,  the 
c.-ilumnlst  and  radio  commentator,  and  fu 
the  basis  cf  that  quotatUui  from  Mr  Clap- 
per. Mr  Patm  N  huilt  his  entire  tj^e  ch. 
That  quotation  appcarin:^  In  Mr.  Clappers 
column  Ui.'-t  weeK,  wa.*-  a.s  lollo\is; 

■Powerful  polu.ciil  prew-uie  ha«  been 
created  (at.,alii.'-t  the  subMdy  pr'gram)  In 
Cci  fcrcss.  Rf  publicans  have  jeiiied  In.  Sev- 
eral Repu'oUcai.fi  on  the  Bai.liing  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  wre  underriU)od  to  have 
fivored  continuing  subFid.es.  but  (and,  said 
Mr.  Patm.'^n,  I  want  the  h.'-teners  to  get  this 
part.culiuly)  eftcr  having  lunch  wah  Joe 
Martin,  tluy  unanimously  went  against  the 
administration." 

With  that  as  a  foundatinn  Mr  Patman 
bu  It  his  speech  around  the  Idea  that  the  op- 
poHtlon  to  subiidles  If— a«  he  called  it— a 
R?publican  conspiracy  to  plunge  the  Nat.cn 
Into  anarchy  in  tiie  h^pe  that  they  can  elect 
a  President  out  of  the  ehaos  in  1944. 

By  way  of  Ciiialifying  Ray  Clcpptr,  Mr  Fat- 
M.'N  said  thiit  he  has  been  vottJ  the  fai.e.-t 
and  bPit-lnformcd  Wa-hingtcn  columnist  Ly 
l-.ii  ccKcagues  of  the  Press  Gallery,  and  th..t 
if  you  won't  take  his  word  for  that,  you  can 
take  mine.  It  u-  true  ihat  in  1937  Ray  Clapper 
was  ch'.sen  the  laircst  and  bi.s*-infcr:ncd  col- 
umnist in  Washington  by  77  V.'ashmgton  cor- 
respondent.-:. He  is  a  very  old  and  very  close 
friend  cf  mine.  He  is  a  very  well  informed 
and  very  reliable  ref^crter.  and  a  vc.y  fair  one. 
But  he  makes  mistakes,  just  r.s  I  do  and  just 
as  every  other  human  being  does  who  is  hon- 
est enough  to  admit  them  And  this  particu- 
lar occaMcn  seems  to  have  been  one  r,X  the 
times,  because  Repiescnta'ive  Joe  M.^rtin 
told  me  today,  and  then  stattd  on  the  fl'  or 
ol  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  he  ne;er 
has  had  lunch  with  the  Republican  mcmfcrrs 
of  the  Ho'.ise  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, nor  dinner,  nor  breakfast,  nor  tea. 
He  hai  never  talked  to  them  about  their  vote 
on  'he  annsubsidy  bill.  The  11  Rcpublkan 
mcnibers  th-mselves  say  the  same  thing  1 1- 
d..y.  So  the  crlB.nal  fovr.dation  on  whi- h 
Mr.  P.-.tm.mj  baKd  his  entne  speech  last  night 
seems  to  be  ICO  pricent  incorrect. 

Rcp-esentaiive  Martin  added  that,  even  If 
It  had  teen  true,  that  tiiere  are  26  members 
of  the  Banking  and  Currenry  Committee, 
end  only  11  of  them  are  Republicans.  And 
yet  this  bill  in  question  was  approved  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Comm.tlee  by  a 
vote  cf  23  to  3.  He  say^  that  11  Republicans 
cannot  cast  23  votes;  they  only  wish  they 
could.  He  said  that  as  for  a  Republicaa 
c.nspiracy  to  block  subsidies,  so  as  to  brirg 
en  ani'rchy  and  chacs,  it  will  take  a  t'wc- 
I    tiiirdi  vote  of  tlie  Hou^e  of  Represtntatives 


and  a  two-thirds  votr*  of  the  8cn»t*,  to  pass 
this  antisubsidy  bill  over  tbe  Presid 'lU  s 
vet  ;  that  meanf  2»0  voles  lor  the  bill  In 
the  House  c.f  r.tF'P^eniarives.  If  all  the  Mem- 
ber.* were  j  r»s»nt,  and  the  Republicans  hhv« 
only  L"j8  M.-m^-eis.  It  mean-*  «j4  votes  In  the 
Sfnare.  and  the  Repullicans  h«\e  only  38. 
Bj  If  the  bill  becon,e«  law.  he  »ald.  It  •  po  ».g 
tc  tak"  a  lot  moie  than  a  Republican  con- 
tpir..(  V. 

He  p.irted  out  alio,  thst  the  a.  lunl  author 
of  ihis  bill  is  a  Demociul  Bepre^Hjntuliva 
aTT'.GAi!.  tf  Alabama,  a  loyal  ad  ninUtration 
ni!p  :*rr  It  r  mai.y  y(..is.  hnd  thai  Its  chief 
sponsor  In  the  S<nare  \»  another  A.aOama 
iK-nicxrut.  Hr'i.aUT  Bankiicao,  the  chairman 
of  the  benaie  Banking  and  Curienty  Com- 
Dirt<e. 

Krpreienta-.ive  Mctin  said  he  Ihinka  that 
should  ai.p-'se  of  the  quetitlou  ol  a  KepubU- 
can  ccnspiiacy. 

Renrestutai.ve  Patman  said  that  every  ar- 
Rument  apa.:  ft  fotxl  subsidlea  can  be  ea;>lly 
Bi.swtrrd.  but  In  the  entire  12', -minute 
broadcast  he  Uxik  up  only  one — that  the 
inoniv  to  p  ly  the  EUbs.dy  must  be  paid  back 
cve;itual!y  by  the  petple  who  gel  the  benefit 
of  the  subsidy. 

He  said  that  every  dollar  paid  by  the  OoT- 
ernmei.f  in  subsidies  means  a  saving  of  be- 
tween t5  and  130  for  the  Individual  cltiztn. 
Representative  Jessk  Wolcott,  the  ranking 
Rtpubiican  on  the  Banking  end  Currency 
Committee,  says  that  atatement  has  abso- 
lutely iio  foT'ndatlon  in  fact.  Repreaenialtve 
RicHARO  Ki-i::ERc,  a  Demcjcrat  from  Hepre- 
sentatne  Patman's  own  Stale  of  Trxaa.  aaid 
"the  ariihmeMc  and  logic  which  my  friend 
and  c.  Ueaiiue  a«rd  In  his  speech  were  no:  the 
brand  of  arrhmetic  and  logic  they  have  in 
Tex'.«  '  hui  that  he  ^u^pt^l8  they  were  b<ken 
from  the  O  P  A  ec>  nomlate.  Two  other 
trp-rankini!  members  cf  the  Banking  and 
Currencv  Committee — one  of  them  a  sup- 
pvirter  ( f  the  EUb.s!dy  proRram.  and  one  agatitt-t 
It — said  that  there  Is  no  possible  au'iistaniia- 
tl<  n  for  Mr.  I  atman  s  statement;  that  its 
purely  a  elca;maMc  declaration  by  h  m  ar  d 
cannot  be  proved,  and  he  might  as  well  ha\e 
BP.id  1.50  cr  f  100  instead  of  15  to  tCO. 

As  a  m.'itter  of  fact.  In  the  butter-subsidy 
program,  fcr  e.xample,  the  wry  It  works  is 
f  imply  this;  the  Government,  In  effect, 
tell-  the  grocery  store  f  re  m  which  you  buy 
to  reciuce  the  p*lce  cf  butter  to  you  from  f  5 
c.i.:.-  to  fO  cents,  and  the  Grvrmment  wil 
pivc  the  grocer  5  cents  cut  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  make  up  fcr  his  loss.  For  a  5-cent 
su'OEidv.  the  beneflr  to  the  public  is  5  cents. 
For  a  dollar  paid  in  subsidies,  the  benefit  to 
the  c(5ii'  umlj;;?  public  piesumably  is  a  dollar. 
RepreseiUEtr.e  P.atssan  tlien  said  he  woul.i 
describe  the  cons.^-cjuences  that  would  fol'cw 
If  the  antnubsidy  till  Is  pas.-ed;  and  he  sad 
that  the  price  c  f  he  gs  for  the  farmer  will  dK  p 
f.'-om  the  present  figure  of  better  than  13 
cents  d.;WTi  to  only  8  cenUs  a  p>ound.  No — ■ 
that's  not  correct;  but  let's  be  Bb^^'.ute:y 
far  ehf  ut  this.  Mr.  Patman  w.is  care.'ul  net 
to  m.^l-.e  that  statement.  Kit'icr.  he  used  rn 
o'i  trick  cf  oratory,  and  put  It  this  way.  Ho 
•Bald; 

•If  you  (the  farmc)  bring  your  hogs  to 
maikrt  and  get  only  E  cents  a  pound,  blame 
the  Repu'ilicans  If  you  bring  your  beef 
ca'.tle  to  the  auction  pens  and  gel  only 
9  ccnis  f<r  good  steers  (which  new  aic  brlnp- 
Inc  15  and  IG  cents*,  blame  the  R?publlcarf  ** 
He  didn't  say  that  would  happen.  He 
avo.de<l  making  the  s'latement  by  making  It 
provisional  with  the  word  "if." 

By  Icn  :-distance  telephone  from  Grand 
Rr-pids,  Mich,  this  i.'t'rn*._n,  Mr.  Albert 
G  S-,  prc-sicer.t  of  the  National  Grange, 
bti  u-d  to  me  that  the  antlsubsidy  bi.l  con- 
tains no  fi  viSiCi.s  vh:-li  wculd  do  -ny  ruch 
tlniig  by  the  wildcat  ttietch  cf  the  imailn- 
tioa;  that,  en  the  c.ntir-ry.  It  Riu-cfir, .  y 
pivjVidefi  f'ji  ine  cc  iiinua'.ion  cf  the  gu.ian- 
te-.d  minimum  pilrcs  en  f.ni  ccnimodH'  s, 
«h.-h  hn-.e  1' n-;  been  In  effect,  to  cncc.'r..go 
pro'aucilca,    ALo  by  long-duiance  ttltplione. 
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from  C2ilc&;?o.  Mr  Eo  ON€al.  the  prcaldcnt 
oX  the  other  blj;  farm  orpaiiizatioii.  the  Farm 
Bureau  Pedenatifn.  .«aid  exac.  what  Mr. 
Oil**  had  bald,  and  added  that  both  his 
crgKtiizatlon  and  the  Natignal  Grange  K'e 
UTialterahly  opix^Ml  to  the  rubsldy  pro^r.im 
aa  pri?poscd  by  tl.e  acimlnistratloii  leaders. 
In  th*"  nieptit.me  the  iiovehst  and  farmer. 
Loins  Biomflpld.  appfarltiR  as  a  witness  b*>- 
fore  the  S»"!ia;p  A'^rirulture  C'timnuttee.  a-  a 
^po»cesn1an  for  tarmeis  of  the  Middle  Weit 
who  ha-  0  no  rtii'ilar  farm  orpanU'Jit:-)!)  at  all. 
6<ild  Ju^t  vhat  Mr  O  N>al  and  »Ir.  Oo6f  h;.d 
Bald. 

I:i  reply  to  P  ptiwntative  Patman  s  state- 
iner.' — onre  ui'.r'u  in  the  form  of  a  qufstfrin  — 
"I  B'lt  you  wcTKinemen  whether  you  will  be 
wiilinsc  t')  contit.ui-  t<>  atcfpt  stabUizaMon  of 
yotir  Wa.'.es  if  the  prire  of  fo<y(l  K'je*  up'  — 
I  (v-it'rt  Irnutn^,  iible  t  trn\\,rr»  n{  the  BhtiIi* 
til,:  «fid  <:\i  tn  ry  (>imm;"e*  whether  pr.c*a 
will  go  up  m  th*  evnf  'ht»  «ritiMir><tidy  b.'l 
I  p»«(M-i|  Wltriolj*  ♦•xrrpM'.Ji  t(,ry  tji  «J  l(»at 
th«  qt|«-*Moit  of  tib»t  tid{(|.- ti«  to  pil<e«  |« 
r«i,ffoU<«J  et.':  »)y  by  'br  <>  P  A  'lif'^ifh 
yni' »  crilinir* 

Aa  a  rtitt«.i4Fr  of  ta't  If  you  tetiifuttmr.  that 
W:t*  lh»-  f)il<*«tloii  \htilctl  l<»-I>  e»^f»taMve  P*T» 
MAN  Wiui  %iil>iHiht(i  to  ;iti-s»fr  fliiil  a!  (1  tore* 
it.i»t  It  w.ia  111  that  (■  irinec'ioii  ih:ii  he 
roniplainer'  (hat  I  aHHclcrd  hlin  H  iw  Is  It 
that  BUbf-idics  ire  neci»Miry  to  hola  the  cotil 
of  living  V  here  It  ti  now'  He  merely  re- 
ported by  iiilercnce  that  it  i>  necessary,  but 
there  still  if.  no  cxp!anatl(.n 

Nor  18  there  any  explanation  of  how  the 
Individual  cciisumer  Iv-  better  otT.  with  a  fix>d 
bill  reduced  by  three  ur  four  dollars  a  year, 
when  the  Government  Is  talcing  scveial  hun- 
dred dollars  additional  away  from  him  in 
taxe* 

Now,  there's  Just  one  more  angle  of  this 
little  Incident,  on  which  I  want  to  touch. 

Mr.  Patman  Implied  repeatedly  last  night 
that  I  am  a  Republican,  or  the  spokesman 
for  the  Republicans,  and  that's  an  untruth. 
I  was  born  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  that  reason  I  ve  never  had  a  vote,  which 
Is  also  true  of   my   mother  and   father. 

Having  built  up  a  little  farm  In  southern 
Maryland,  I  registered  there  about  6  weeks 
ago,  for  the  first  time — as  an  Independent. 
Ive  watched  the  political  scene  come  and  go 
for  40  years,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  I 
that  neither  party  has  any  monopoly  on 
virtue. 

Not  only  do  I  not  speak  for  any  political 
party,  but  neither  do  I  speak  for  any  indi- 
vidual or  any  group.  ThJ  program  is  set 
up  with  120  different  Individual  local  spon- 
•orshlpa.  of  every  conceivable  kind,  scattered 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  It  was  done 
that  way  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
It  impossible  for  any  sponsor  to  Influence 
my  reporting  in  any  way  I  have  only  one 
purpose  over  this  microphone,  and  that  is  to 
be  absolutely  free  to  tell  you  what  I  believe 
you  want  to  know,  from  the  standpoint  of 
free  American  citizen*. 

The  appearance  of  Representative  Patm.\n 
rn  my  broadcast  time  last  night  wa.s  an  ex- 
periment. It  probably  is  the  first  time  It 
ever  has  been  done.  In  the  history  of  radio. 
We  on  the  air  are  periodically  beset  by  peo- 
ple who  insist  that  were  unfair,  this  way  or 
that  way.  and  who  demand  our  time  to  answer 
us.  The  Isivariable  policy  is  to  turn  down 
those  demands,  but  to  offer  side  time,  so 
thr'   those  people  can  express  themselves 

That's  what  was  done  by  the  Mutual  Broad- 
raating  System  and  radio  Station  WHN  In 
N«w  York  on  this  occasion.  The  assumption 
ts  that  the  radio  commentator  tries  to  be  as 
fair  as  he  can.  and  when  he  ceases  to  be  fair, 
the  public  will  wake  up  to  that  fact,  and 
he  il  be  off  the  air 

But  th.s  time  by  way  of  an  experiment.  I 
Thou?^ht  I'd  try  ;t  -in  the  hope  that  perhaps 
R.^presentatlve  P.vtm.\n  did  have  some  mate- 


rial that  I  h«d  not  preicntcd  to  ycu  He  :s. 
after  all.  the  leader  of  the  subsidy  supporters 
m  the  House. 

He  accepted  my  Invitation  with  the  agree- 
ment to  stick  to  the  suljject  I  required  no 
advance  script  from  limi.  because  I  didn't 
want  him  to  think  he  was  being  pol.ced.  cr 
censored.     Ho  had   full   rein 

In  all  fairness  to  the  Republicans.  I  cflored 
time  th:s  afternoon  to  Representative  Joe 
M*RTiN  to  answer  the  partisan  political  at- 
tack. Representative  Martin  turned  It  d' -An 
With  a  smile  He  said  he  thought  he  vvculd 
let  m^itrpr.s  stand  as  rhr^y  are.  b.^cnuse  he 
fTls  that  Repreeentative  Patman  did  the 
Republicans  more  gond  la.st  nU'ht  than  they 
have  be«'n  able  to  do  for  th'^m."'!-." «.  !n  a 
gf-ficJ   many   years. 


Addrrii  of  Henry  J,  Kniter 
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HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

or  ti.umit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKELSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Nut  ember  23.  1943 

Mr,  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  und-r 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  and  rovi.^e 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Kaiser  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  State.s  is  in- 
deed a  fortunate  country.  In  times  of 
great  national  problems,  there  has  al- 
ways arisen  from  the  people  one  in  whom 
it.s  citizens  have  faith  because  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  proven  leader.'-hip.  No  one 
denies  that  we  have  troubled  days  ahead. 
In  the  days  that  are  to  follow  after  the 
fighting  ceases,  we  need  honest,  sinci^re 
ag  ressive  leadership.  We  must  have  it 
if  our  Republic  is  to  continue. 

Mr.  Kaiser  said: 

Our  institutions  are  also  on  the  altar. 
Every  day  brings  new  evidence  of  the  extent 
to  which  ihe  war  and  It.s  demands  are  revo- 
lutionizing our  way  of  life.  It  is  no  wr-nder 
that  our  people  have  begun  to  think  and  talk 
about  the  post-war  world.  The  quf>?tion  is 
not  only.  'What  have  we  to  fight  for.  but  what 
have  we  to  live  for?  I  do  not  go  with  those 
who  have  given  up  hope  for  a  new  world  I 
believe  that  Americas  day  of  destiny  i?  In 
the  near  term  future.  Wrth  ycu  I  am  deter- 
mined to  do  all  in  my  p^'^er  to  dntr.bute 
to  .America's  true  greatne.-s  In  that  epoch 
which  IS  so  nearly  upon  us 

And  then  he  went  on  to  lay  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  sound  and 
constructive  plan  to  ma.ke  that  pos.sible. 
H?  asked  : 

Must  we  always  be  resorting  to  subterfuge, 
always  "boating  about  the  bu-h  "? 

A  challenge,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  all  of  us 
that  cannot  be  ignored. 
He  then  said: 

If  independence  means  anything  we  have 
got  to  achieve  it.  We  have  got  to  be  worthy 
of  it  This  i.s  the  time  to  prove  that  we  can 
6upp«>rt  It.  The  real  test  to  the  Nation  does 
not  come  in  the  glamour  of  war.  It  belongs 
to  those  days  when  we  lay  hold  on  the  oppor- 
tunities of  peace  to  build  the  kind  of  a  world 
we  know  we  can  have.  Our  hope  is  in  our- 
selves, and  our  faith  will  prevail. 


Tiie  speedi  in  full  follows: 

Ame:lca  is  fighting  today  as  a  nation  to 
save  her  soul.  And  the  dtpth  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  are  t'.'.e  price  of  victory  can  jiever 
be  calculated.  Tlie  casualty  lists  dally  bring 
us  the  gilm  story  of  the  youth  who  have 
surrendered  all  the  hope  and  promise  v^h.ch 
life  hold-s.  Tlieirs  is  the  supreme  sacrifice 
which  no  statistics  can  reveal 

To  tjlve  our  lii,hting  nu-n  everything  tiiey 
need,  and  provide  cur  allies  in  arms  with  all 
the  .surplus  we  can  produce,  i.s  cur  poal  to- 
day and  will  be  until  the  war  is  won. 

We  are  all  aware  that  we  are  spending  our 
physical  pnd  mateiial  resources  Our  re- 
serves of  Iron  ore,  coal,  and  oil  are  bemg 
depicted  at  a  terrifying  rate.  Our  Indus- 
tilal.  agricultural.  transp'^)rt.  and  dome=ittc 
equtpment  m  wr.iririg  on',  and  tne  cipi'al 
accumulated  thronyii  nejitr  itions  of  t'  ,i  jmtl 
iMiv.fiK  In  beif)!^  ciirt^uu-fO 

Out  JnjttUutiorm  ar*-  hIp^i  'in  t).-  "\'»t 
Kvtry  day  brint^*  n^w  fv\'Uurf  of  it,«'  »•«•<»,• 
to  whJrh  tJw  war  t>u(i  J'r  «J«-t».;;ft<l^.  utt  (rvo- 
lutloril/triif  our  wuy  of  (iff  It  ja  tiu  v/>t>'\tt 
that  otir  (H-opi*  h»y*  b<^i/iui  t<j  think  iif.<i 
talk  afx^ui  th«  pOftt'Wiir  v,oil<i  I'l.i-  qijiT^- 
tlon  1*  not  ijily.  wiiui  have  v.e  to  fi;.;hi  for, 
but  what  hu\«'  we  I'j  lue  fu!  '  I  do  not  go 
"Aiih  ihoM  v,l,'i  have  j.<ivi'n  up  lujjje  for  a 
new  World  I  believe  that  Aint-iict.s  day  ol 
destiny  is  In  tlie  near  term  future  VViili 
you.  I  am  determined  to  do  all  in  my  p'jwer 
to  contribute  to  America's  true  great nebS  In 
that  epoch  which  Is  so  nearly  upon  us. 

But  I  am  sobered  tonight  by  facts  which 
cannot  be  isjiiorcd.  The  vast  extent  of  our 
productive  powers  ha.-i  now  been  disclosed. 
Our  capacity  to  produce  food  and  equip- 
ment far  surpasseo  the  most  extravagant 
estimates.  Planning  surveys  have  revealed 
what  we  can  produce  for  peace:  when,  where, 
and  how  much.  An  overwhelming  demand 
awaits  an   i'.Imost   boundless  supply. 

But  toniiiht.  m  the  brief  moments  at  my 
Command.  I  mvite  you  to  dwell  on  the  one 
great  unsolved  problem  in  recovery  and  re- 
construction. We  have  no  constructive  pro- 
gram for  financing  peace.  We  have  learned 
how  to  finance  the  war.  In  brief,  we  have 
done  It  by  expanding  credit,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  it  m  this  manner  as  long  as  the 
war  lasts  But  we  have  no  real  light  on 
financing  our  luture.  In  all  the  colossal  effort 
which  has  bef'ti  spent  on  post-war  programs, 
in  all  the  m.iny  plans  which  have  been  pro- 
P'j^cd  and  announced,  I  find  no  mention  of 
the  formation  cf  capital  Without  the  sup- 
port of  reason,  logic,  or  experience,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  we  cm  continue  to  supply  (  ur 
capital  needs  by  the  expansion  of  credit.  The 
latest  manifestation  of  this  pj'int  of  view  is 
the  current  theory  that  tlie  Government  can 
finance  recovery  even  to  100  percent  of  tlie 
need.  A  score  of  bills  are  certain  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  next  session  of  Congress  pro- 
posing to  give  credit-granting  authority. 
They  will  even  ask  for  discretionary  credit 
powers  for  the  .'^imy.  the  Navy,  the  War  Pro- 
duction B.:ard,  tlie  D-fense  Plant  Corpora- 
tion, the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, and  many  similar  agencies  for  the  gi- 
gantic task  of  reconverting  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness to  peacetime  pursuits. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  illusion  we  have  .-ui- 
fcred  in  the  modern  vi'crld  is  the  ih'.ciy  that 
governments  can  finance  anytime  ."i.d  evtiy- 
thing  needful.  We  have  forgotten  that  gov- 
ernments have  no  money;  that  national  treas- 
uries are  not  storehouses  of  wealth.  We  have 
forgotten  that  every  time  the  governmc.t 
finances  any  individual  or  entcrpvi^e  it  doe? 
so  out  of  taxation  or  borrowinj:  We  have 
forgotten  that  taxation  ultimately  rests  solely 
upon  productive  enterpri<;e.  We  have  for- 
gotten that  the  Government  can  b  'rrow  Witn 
safety  only  from  those  who  hav  the  ab.'ity 
and  the  willingness  to  save  V.':-  have  ac- 
cepted the  false  cloctiines  that  t.,e  s.ze  ol  the 
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debt  Is  of  no  consequence,  and  that  cjtdit 
can  be  expanded  mdctitiitely. 

It  i>  time  for  us  t<'  cuine  to  grips  with  cer- 
tain basic  truths.  Tlie  f.rst  one  is  that  th.e 
war  must  be  paid  for  The  tr  ken  of  payment 
will  bo  paid  m  taxes  and  advanced  in  loans, 
as  It  is  today,  but  the  real  payment  w.il  be 
lu  work,  prvfiiable  labor  which  produces  real 
wealih,  aiid  that  vjlunlary  sacrifl.e  wlii<.h 
saves  a  portion  of  all  ili.it  is  prcdiced. 

P  rliaps  the  giavcst  danger  we  face  at  th's 
moment  is  the  threat  that  reconversion,  re- 
constiuction.  and  expansion  c.n  be  financed 
]i!0  percent  by  Government  funds  Such  a 
d  ctrme  is  only  another  way  ol  saying  that 
we  will  have  to  endure  a  Vi»st  and  incicasm» 
bjjden  of  taxation;  that  the  0<  vernment 
must  ccntlnue  to  operate  on  a  defic.t  bnai*; 
that  It  must  bf<rrow  virtually  all  of  the  n.iv- 
ir.H«  of  n.«  pp'.plf,  »r.(l  ih'it  It  mo.,f  sRS'ime 
t/i"  role  of  liiVeKtinj;  for  all  of  I'li  C)t,?'.*-!i« 

r.  1*1  'he  rri'-c  »i»«it<  rneji*,  of  Ih'-  problrm  ntxl 
u  '  ('hK.Ci  tnUi  n  n',  t'tiifiiVHy  Rinrt'**!  rio  »»-in. 
I'dy  111  the  titmt-uif  i,t  ni.y  t/itt»tfu( '  iv*" 
prji'jeiiU  from  the  l>li\-t'f  »I»»'H.ijHo),«  ol 
naDol.ul  nn.inf:*,  it  la  tillain  Ihdl  ll**  t;f«.»- 
ent  Irmdii  will  loi  only  tot.'.inu^,  but  v.iil 
be  ^'Iealty  euJ.unci^'1.  To  ihf  mtf  r.t  th;it 
coinmircial  baiiki)>K  and  inu-Ettm-iit  bank- 
in'^  fail  lo  meet  the  iieedd  of  convi-rMou.  re- 
c(.n6iru(  lion,  and  expaiib,  ,ii  the  Ciovernm'  nt 
w.ll  uncjtriake  the  rehixji.fcibility. 

A  cursory  view  of  the  present  financial 
picture  discloses  that  there  is  more  money  m 
tnculatlc  n  than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
if  America,  The  American  pe\  pie  and  their 
banks  now  have  some  twenty  billion  dollars 
ill  currency  in  their  possession.  This  Is 
nearly  five  times  as  great  as  the  volume 
which  circulated  in  1928  and  19211.  the  years 
Lif  our  greatest  peacetime  bu'.ness  activity. 
Furthermore,  bank  deposits  are  aiso  at  an 
cll-time  high,  and  should  tii^  war  last  an- 
other year  they  may  well  represent  $150.- 
000.000.000  In  purchasing  power. 

It  Is  a  great  misfortune  tliat  many  people 
look  upon  this  si'.uation  as  an  evidence  cf 
prosperity.  Modern  wars  couoiime  we.^lth, 
they  do  not  create  it.  The  method  of  financ- 
ing them  creates  purchasing  power,  but  it 
dees  net  form  capital. 

I  am  far  less  Interested  !n  stating  the 
problem  than  I  am  In  finding  a  s'lutlon. 
The  Ferteral  Reserve  B^ard  says  that  7-5  per- 
cent of  the  bank  deposits  are  owned  by  In- 
dustry. At  the  present  mom.ent  Am.''ricaii 
business  has  something  clcse  to  $40,000,000.- 
ojO  on  deposit  in  the  banking  structure.  Btit 
s'me  ri  these  deposits  represent  advances  by 
the  Gcvernm.en':  on  contracts  that  have  m  t 
ye*-  been  finished.  Some  of  them  rerrescnt 
impounds  for  taxe.«.  the  extent  cf  v.hich  is 
never  clearly  known.  Some  of  them  are  re- 
serves against  the  cance'litlon  or  renegotia- 
tion of  contracts.  The  evidence  is  that  the 
ncciimulated  bank  deposits,  as  great  as  they 
a-e.  will  not  take  c.?re  cf  IndusTv's  post- 
vvir  n^fds  Twenty-five  percent  rf  the  bank 
deposits  and  perhaps  fifteen  bilUcns  of  the 
tr'ai  currency  in  circulation  are  owned  by 
the  public.  What  the  pe^  pie  do  with  this 
vast  Eimi  of  money  is  of  the  utmost  iirp  ir- 
t:ir.ce  in  the  early  stae--s  of  pe,  re.  W.ll  they 
spend  or  will  they  invest?  The  ans*er  to 
this  oticstion  will  determine  in  a  larre  meas- 
ure the  extent  of  our  post-wi.r  inflation,  and 
It  will  profoundly  affect  the  prospects  of  real 
icci-very. 

Where  will  the  m.cney  come  from  to 
qu.cken  the  production,  .sales,  and  distrihu- 
tioa  rf  the  goods  which  will  hc'p  us  rf  .store 
the  economic  values  of  cur  society?  For  a 
pcod  m.any  weeks  American  business  has  been 
lisfenlnc:  in  the  hcpe  that  priv:'.te  finance 
would  cfTer  an  answer  to  this  vital  quest. on 
.'.pparently  there  are  som.e  who  hold  to  the 
bei  of  that  sound  and  silve-it  indu.stry  has 
built  up  reserves  In  bank  deposiU;  that  it 
Will  be  able  to  borrow  ail  the  shcrt-ierm  cap- 
ital It  needs  from  the  banks;  and  that  it  will 


hr.ve  recourse  to  the  old  channels  of  Invest- 
ment fo<  Its  long-te;m  meds  Whatever 
tiutli  there  may  be  in  thl-^  position.  It  i^noies 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  so^-ial  and  eco- 
nomic upheaval  which  has  taken  place.  It  is 
blind  to  the  fact  that  a  vast  number  cf  huM- 
ness  orgi.nizaticns  will  have  to  have  t.peciid 
accommodations  which  do  not  conform  to 
stand.'.rd  ciedit  requirements.  There  is  U:- 
stant  and  urgent  need  for  a  vast  credit  pcol 
to  take  care  cf  the  rehahilit.iiicn  of  eiuei- 
prl.«e  bcth  lar  :e  and  small,  for  whatever  pe- 
riod IS  ne.-e.ssary  to  restore  them  to  Ind'pend- 
cnl   financial   status 

In  view  f  f  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
this  miay  hove  to  be  a  Jchu  ci<>dlt  r(  ( 1  in 
whuh  banking,  life  ln,''U'-:'iu-e,  Oovernrntnt, 
and  even  Industry  iisrlf  will  part'clpntc. 
Ju^t  as  there  have  been  dcvr V  pment  {.i  J- 
e<l«  too  larre  ffir  prlV'*"  nr.iTif,  eo  tfere 
Of  t  m'-*  when  the  r  r  »•  i  t  i\i  n'.K  fti,n«rM)'l 
ti  ■  J.liih'V  '»f  pTlV 'e  Hjf^r-f-Va  A«  '.oti"  P« 
V  n     f   II,  ii'./f     (fiiif      fi.,',i-f ;  ff,'  ;it      nrmi,'    n;; 

O'ltn  fioti.iiiK  mor«  thiifi  mot^iiM  «b»  •raith 

III, (J  fh'-  »!i'0.;/  if  tUf  pn  jli-  Ihf'iOv'i  »ii»a. 
IK  (J  MJ./J  ttt,trttimt,tf    «»•  utt  taf«»  in  riofit'-y  <  li 

K  i:|jiw  itii'iy,  Uiili'ippily  tint  cKoirc  now  la 
jm  \«\t.iet\  Oov#'rnm«'fit  flfianrinK  and  ptu 
v.ite  ftnaiK  intf  W**  r-hsM  proljubly  have  Uf  do 
both  But  the  real  iiuuaiioti  i»>  juet  as  t>im{)li- 
BR  thl.-'  Tlie  grea'er  the  WiUiiit'iien!  cf  pii- 
va'e  finance  to  do  iti  Job.  the  leu-  will  be 
the  need  of  Govcinmenl  aid.  The  corollary 
is  that  the  less  we  need  Government  aid, 
the  less  Government  will  In'cifere  with  the 
riijhts  of  investors  tc  choose  when  and  hew 
they  will  employ  their  pavlnc^ 

Do  we  have  the  will  and  good  will  to  Wv^rk 
together  as  a  pccple  In  this  most  critical 
moment  of  our  national  life?  A  prlTBte 
credit  pool  would  have  the  Immense  advan- 
tage vl  a.semblir.g  the  existing  financial  re- 
sources of  the  Nation,  and  utilizing  them  to 
the  full.  A  100  percent  Government  flnanc- 
Ine  program  would  create  the  Illusion  of  new 
financial  resources,  the  result  of  which  would 
be  to  dilute  existing  wealth  and  ultimately 
to  vve.iken  the  value  of  our  money  and  credit 
instruments.  The  ch.'jlce  is  at  hand,  we  can- 
not escape  it. 

I  knew  you  will  pardon  a  perfonal  refer- 
eiice  if  I  say  that  I  feel  very  much  at  home 
In  this  audience  tonicht.  I  bef.an  n^y  busi- 
ness career  selling  household  furnishings  In 
a  department  store  in  Uticn,  N.  Y,  I  speak 
your  language  and  understand  your  prob- 
lems. We  know  how  difficult  it  Is  to  acquire 
business,  to  Influence  the  cuftomer  to  sign 
en  the  dotted  line,  to  win  egainst  opposition. 

In  the  last  20  years  of  m.y  life  I  have 
learned  something  about  pri>duction  and 
the  difBculties  of  combining  labor,  capital, 
and  management  to  the  end  that  everybody 
In  the  undertaking  may  prosper.  Because  I 
feel  that  you  understand,  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  think  aiiout  an  unpopular  subject, 
and  listen  to  a  cliallenglne  prepo«El. 

I  do  not  know  anything  abovit  the  political 
implications  of  a  sales  tax.  and  I  am  neither 
Interested  nor  concerned  in  them.  It  is  my 
studied  conviction  that  a  10-percent  tax  on 
the  sale  of  every  H»m  in  our  consumer  econ- 
om,y  would  be  the  forthright  and  courageous 
way  to  service  the  debt  which  will  be  the 
money  price  of  victory.  I  am  advised  that 
such  a  tax  Is  unjust;,  also  that  It  ia  so  ea«y 
to  levy  and  collect  that  It  will  Invite  further 
expenditure^;  perhaps  waste  and  extrava- 
gance, I  seriously  question  the  validity  of 
either  of  these  assertions.  The  experience  of 
the  States  where  this  tax  Is  Imposed  doea  not 
supjy^rt  such  contentions.  What  Injtistlce 
could  there  be  In  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
buys  a  8100  suit  of  clothes  will  pay  110  to- 
ward the  reduction  cf  the  national  debt, 
■while  the  man  who  buys  a  $20  suit  will  pay 
only  $2? 

Fl'her  we  are  going  to  make  a  personal 
srtcrifice  in  which  -every  citizen  will  share  or 
we  are  going  to  suffer  increased  taxation,  the 


further  expans'on  of  bank  credit.  lncr(«s«<l 
Inflationrry  pressures,  and  the  itradtial  de- 
cline In  the  ability  cf  the  Oovemmrnt  to 
»er\ice  Its  oblieatlons. 

As  for  the  belief  that  It  would  encourape 
Government  spending,  let  the  leglsiatioa 
which  imposes  this  tax  earmark  It  as  avuil- 
rhle  .solely  fcr  the  service  cf  the  Federal  debt. 
The  wholehearted  ccn.secration  of  every  ^a!es- 
tax  dollar  to  the  liquidation  of  this  burdea 
wovild  do  more  than  any  other  one  thtnR  to 
restore  bislness  conCdeuce  and  aasure  post- 
m-ur  emj  loyment. 

And  now  comes  the  challense  to  you. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  make  the  eitra  efT  >rt 
to  sell  everythinit  that  you  hare  to  offer  «ith 
10  perccr^t  nddrd  to  the  price?  To  put  It 
nnr  h»r  wnv.  would  yoti  be  wtllinR  to  aee  all 
frf  II, p  frfVHls  marked  up  bt  that  anvjimt  in 
the  m  i.'ls  I  f  III"  ultiPtat''  nistomiTcT  Wmi^iI 
jrou  do  t'r«  for  lb*-  wifce  fif  riatiotml  anlrefjrvT 
W'/i>ld  JT'  II  do  It  to  help  malntutii  the  Ma* 
JtiMi*  et«»li«  Hooltl  yini  do  It  Xn  l>*l;»  ua  t— 
•«'rf<-  li'ir  M^t***  of  mH'mtat»vt  tty  <lt«  UtttrwU 
tut''!'  that  w<  Wife  \mfUtn  tntt  d«lita' 

H  ii>t  »iT  Ur  hUm)*  rraortiriK  Ui  aulH^rfuc*, 
blv  4yk  beaiii.ir  aiuund  lUe  buati  '  always 
MiyifiK  otif  ittiriK  and  nu-ariltitir  ano(h<Y  atKiul 
(hia  debt  i'  Will  iialkot»al  unity  be  aaved  and 
K'lod  will  enK<'ndrted  if  we  puaa  tt  on  t^i  one 
^r!  up  (  r  to  luiute  k'  nerauons  yet  unbornT 
The  most  unil>inK  Infiuence  In  our  natlonnl 
Ule  would  l>e  our  willuuitiesa  to  stand  t>t>oulder 
t<i  bhuulder,  the  high,  the  low.  the  furtunat« 
and  the  unrurtunuie.  and  establLsh  once  and 
for  all  tlie  integrity  of  our  promises, 

rhe  theorists  will  use  big  words  like  "re- 
grc-sive,"  and  they  will  talk  about  cla.s8-ct'n- 
fccious  legislation,  but  you  and  I  know  the 
plain  every-day  truth  tliat  we  can  neither 
borrow  our  way  out  of  debt  nor  can  we  escape 
the  payment  And.  alas,  the  settlement  could 
take  the  iiagic  form  of  a  superinflation  which 
would  liquidate  all  of  our  values.  MtUlons  of 
our  citizens  have  taken  up  arms  to  detend 
our  way  of  life.  Shall  we  lack  the  forlllude  to 
pay  the  bill?  If  our  patriotism  were  as  deep 
ks  our  pronouncements  atxiut  It  we  would 
make  the  heroic  effort  to  start  paying  it  now 
I  come  n;>w  to  what  Is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  phase  of  this  discufsiou,  Loom.ng 
large  among  the  Instltutiona  of  our  American 
hie  is  urguniKcd  lalxir,  I  have  no  ap')l(jgy 
fur  my  nttiiude  toward  the  lab- r  union,  and 
I  ask  no  praise  for  it  I  believe  whole-heart- 
edly in  Collective  bargaimng.  Furthermore, 
it  18  my  belief  that  for  every  racketeer  m  labor 
leadership,  there  are  many  men  of  high  in- 
tegrity and  worthy  purpose.  The  lalxir  union 
is  deeply  concerned  in  the  prospects  of  post- 
war business.  And  union  labor  has  the  great- 
est stake  in  the  contu^uance  of  the  enter- 
pr.se  system.  It  has  never  enjoyed  any 
advantages  under  State  socialism,  and  it 
never  will. 

Organized  labor  has  accumulated  a  vast 
stoie  of  lunds.  By  every  token  of  moral  rec- 
titude, the  unions  are  responsible  to  their 
member.-hip  for  the  millions  of  dolUrs  now 
in  tlieir  treasuries.  It  may  be  that  the  unii  na 
thould  share  In  the  credit  pool;  f^erhaps  they 
should  Join  with  the  bankers  and  the  Gcv- 
ernment  in  providing  the  smews  of  recovery, 
and  participate  in  the  administration  of  the 
fund.  Then  they  would  weigh  and  Judge  the 
intricate  and  complicated  problems  of  busl- 
nes-s  enterprise  stiuggllng  to  survive. 

Finally,  1  cannot  close  this  all  too  brief 
review  without  a  word  concerning  risk  cap- 
Itul.  Private  saving,  private  Investment,  in 
the  century  and  a  half  of  our  national  life, 
has  built  the  vast  Industrial  machine  which 
today  Is  helping  us  win  the  war.  That  aav- 
Ing  came  about  partly  because  of  the  nature 
of  our  people,  partly  because  of  their  confi- 
dence In  their  money  and  their  Ocvem- 
ment,  and  partly  because  of  the  legitimate 
and  proper  hope  fcr  reward.  The  American 
people  have  risked  their  savings  In  Amcriran 
enterprise.    Throtighout  the  whole  story  theia 
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hrivp  be.m  r  -i  s  as  w/Il  as  gali.s.  but  the 
gams  ouf*e:^flied  t!.e  losses  Slowly  and 
htrudiiy  the  weiilth  'f  the  country  Increased. 
II  tilt'  6<t\en  u::(l  investors  of  America  are 
w  .se  ^^l?y  wiU  rontinue  to  share  the  risks  and 
h:.z.Ards  c'.  A:n;r;ca!i  b'.i.-inf.-s.  II  the  barks 
I'.re  »i  e  'h"v  wiil  g»t  b;:clc  ^o  th«'  r;.«(C  tiisi- 
i:ess  .it  the  e:^!i:t  I  p<is,iib;e  mi:mrri'  There 
r.  uv  be  5cnie  nt-ed  for  the  ccnTiniiation  of 
th''  Kii:iran*erd  i  lan.  but  we  vlif-'iid  ?ct  'nir 
fnrei  les'ilMfly  toward  the  t?ay  »h.en  the 
li  i.drr  wili  share  the  risks  of  the  borrower. 
ar.U  wht-n  tl;r>  prire  ot  vr:-,;ure  w.il  be  cr.m- 
in?ri5urii*f  f.ith  the  ch'.ti:ccs  invclved 

As  knc  hs  the  Gnvi  rnment  debt  bi-ars 
heavily  u'jci:  li.s  and  in  the  early  stage-  of 
rcC'^n.structicn,  a  chrr.p  money  j>olic\  may 
be  nece?:-.!rv  Thr  co>t  of  rcconver.-i'  n  w<ll 
b»*  spn-ad  o.er  the  Nitmn  as  a  whole  )usi 
Rs  the  o".  ol  v.nr  is  b-Tne  bv  ail  But  a 
healthy  econcmv  will  not  lean  on  Kuar.inties. 
R'.tlx.  cuDit  tl  nuist  have  Its  reward v  but  It 
mu»>t  also  tafce  its  chancts.  In  th"  Ion;;  run 
U  la  not  fa:r  to  saddle  the  bvndfn  rf  the 
losses  upon,  the  vt:;iure'^  that  ^^lc^,-t■d  This 
levehnR  pr  Te-s  is  ;t1i  to«i  c(.mm<n  m  the 
n^i-dern  world  Mui'li  can  be  si.id  f  ^  In- 
Buranre  m  pr::rinle  and  in  practice,  but  the 
hazard'  ol  enterprise  are  nn  ess'ntial  part 
of  our  pro1»re^*  We  will  do  wtll  to  pitherve 
the  liistuut:on  of  riJ^k 

May  I  cliKie  with  what  mav  "^eem  to  be  a 
diuresi-i'.'n.  but  i>  in  reality  a  related  pr.iblem. 
Thus  far  c.ir  fiKniini^  men  have  had  no  ou- 
ponunity  to  s.iy  whaf  they  think  or  wh.it 
they  h.>pe  fnr  In  the  post-war  plans,  tor  the 
moment  it  is  th?  style  to  sav  that  this  or 
that  or  somethnii?  el.se  must  be  done  for 
them  Edurntion.  bonuses,  demobilization 
pay,  jienMons  and  nil  similar  proposal.s  have 
been  made  without  recourse  to  soldier  opm- 
»>n  Why  not  find  out  wli.it  they  th.nk'' 
We  reach  tlu-se  nnli.on.s  of  ycung  men  at 
l(^i.•^t  once  a  nvin'h  with  their  pnv,  and 
oftener  w;ih  in.i.I  and  supplies  Why  not 
Ber.d  each  man  m  the  fiKhtmp  services  a 
F'.mple  que.^tionn.ure  Let  him  Fav  what  he 
wants  to  do.  and  where  he  want."  to  live, 
what  his  phin.s  are  if  any.  wh.it  his  hope- 
are,  If  he  care>  to  express  them.  Then  place 
a  simple  tabilanrn  of  the  results  m  the 
hands  of  a  re-pOi'.s:ble  ccmmittf'e  In  every 
comraunrv  represen'mp  the  civic.  religKus 
educational,  and  business  elements  Let 
them  knew  how  many  bc^ys  expect  to  ccme 
to  their  town,  what  they  want  to  do  Let 
them  help  to  plan  the  desired  oppoi  tunities 
For  tlie  :hous;\nd.s  of  younp  men*  in  the  med- 
tra'  coip-.  (  fl-'r  them  now  the  prt-nnse  of  a 
safe  and  us<-tul  return  to  'heir  profe«-i'jnal 
c.'.reer.  O  ve  thcni  the  protection  of  medical 
faclilic!  .in  a  pav-.;-:-you-go  basis  Silence 
rnce  and  (or  all  th"  thieat  of  socialized  med- 
icine  wall    Its    h   peless   mediocrity 

The  w-^y  to  res'ore  independence  to  cur 
liidustrie.s  and  our  profes-sions  is  not  to  cr:*- 
lc;?.e  and  abuse  G<"ivoriunt  nt  i.^encles  c^r  G  iv- 
ernment  e.Torts  bin  to  do  the  Job  so  well 
th.u  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  su')s!dits 
and  the  buresu-v 

And  -so  1  cJo<e  with  ail  the  earnobtncv-  at 
my. command,  m  a  warning  that  all-out  gov- 
ernment flndncin^  will  mean  heavy  taxation 
further  borrowing,  and  the  centralization  of 
Inveatment  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  Pri- 
vate financing  has  the  resources  and  the  abil- 
ity to  do  the  major  part  of  the  Job  Working 
«ith  the  GoT.-rnment  it  can  demonstrate  Us 
ability  to  carry  more  and  more  of  the  load 
Then  we  can  look  forward  to  that  great  day 
when  there  will  be  no  further  need  to  call 
upon  the  government  to  marshal  and  ad- 
minister the  financial  resources  of  the  coun- 
try 

Either  we  will  begin  the  formation  of  capi- 
tal by  paying  our  debt*,  by  saving,  and  by 
heroic  sacrifices,  or  we  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand credit  to  the  point  where  Inflation  de- 
stroys all  of  our  values.  Either  industry  and 
finance  will  Join  In  a  great  cooperative  effort. 


or  they  w,i:  surrender  their  prerogatives  to 
the  Stilt-  We  have  ccine  to  <jne  of  thoee 
suprern»'  moment.-  :n  time  when  a  decision 
dctermine.s  the  coursp  of  the  future  for  per- 
haps a  century  to  cotr.c  Everythiiig  that  you 
and  I  held  dear  is  at  stake  Every  man  In 
unif.^.ni  every  war  worker  and  all  tho-e  who 
depend  on  all  of  us.  are  lustcning  for  the 
nn.swer  to  the  scul-.^eaiching  question,  what 
are  we  fighting  fur? 

If  independence  nT''an«  anything  we  have 
got  to  a'-huve  It  We  have  got  to  be  worthy 
of  It  This  l.s  the  'ime  to  preve  that  we  can 
support  It.  The  real  test  to  the  Nation  d(  es 
not  come  in  the  glamour  cf  wa.r  It  belongs 
to  thrs?  day.>  when  we  lay  hold  on  the  op- 
p«.rtunit;es  of  peace  to  build  the  kind  of  a 
world  we  know  we  can  have.  Our  h(  pe  Is 
m  our.sclvts.  and  our  faith  will  prevail. 


Stand  of  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions on  the  Lea  Aviation  Bill,  H.  R. 
3120,  and  the  Reese  Bill,  H.  R.  34D1 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF    .MlCMKl.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE;sENT.\TIVES 
Tut'^daij.  NorcfubcT  23,  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  r.nci^^r 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.-;  in  thf>  Rec- 
ord, I  wi.^h  to  include  the  following  let- 
ter written  by  Mr.  John  B.  Lawrence, 
managing  director,  American  Trucking 
Association,  Inc.  who  repre.sent  truck- 
ers in  47  State."^,  the  Di-tnct  of  Cokim- 
bia,  and  Hawaii: 

American  Tritkinc.  Assoclations.  Inc., 

Washington,  D  C  .  Nuvcnher  19.  1943. 

Re  H    R    3420  and  H.  R    3491 

An  insldii3us.  monnptuistic  etiort  in  war- 
time to  cstabli.sh  integration  of  transporta- 
tion companies  Into  a  limited  number  of 
systems  operating  in  all  forms  of  transpor- 
tation— rail,  water,  air.  and  motor — th.rough 
the  present  Congress  i.s  now  under  way. 
The  liist  step  m  this  general  scheme  of 
things  will  appear  m  the  debate  before  the 
Hc.u..e  on  H  R  3420.  the  aviation  bill,  and 
H  R  3431.  the  propo.-ed  minority  substitute 
bill  for  that  measure.  It  is  now  anticipated 
th.if  debate  will  btum  early  m  the  wevk 
loUowing  Thank.spivni.:. 

Motor  freii^ht  earners  Irum  their  record 
tr,:ffic  year  of  1341  have  still  further  ex- 
panded the  lonii.ige  they  h.ail.  desp.te  the 
paltry  amount  of  new  equipment  available 
to  them  and  the  extreme  difflcuUy  in  get- 
ting parts,  tires,  etc  Tiuck  luadmps  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1943  e.'^teded  those  of  the 
corresponding  period  m  1941   by  25  percent. 

The  railroads,  too  have  done  a  splendid 
Job  of  handling  traffic  They  have  spent 
thousands  of  doilars  in  adverti.sir,g  programs 
telling  the  Nation  abikit  the  job  they  have 
done.  But  at  the  same  time,  while  other 
forms  of  transportation  ha-,  e  been  so  bu^y 
handling  the  tremendous  war  load  with  In- 
adequate manpower  and  facilities,  the  rail- 
roads have  been  busy  In  an  attempt  to  fur- 
ther by  congressional  action  their  monopo- 
listic proposals  for  integrated  transportation. 

H.  R.  3420,  a  bill  on  the  regulation  and 
control  of  air  transportation,  has  been  re- 
ported out  by  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Due  to  belated 
controversy  arising  last  spring,  the  provi- 
sions covering  unification  of  control  were 
removed  from  that  bill  and  Incorporated  :a 


R  separate  bill  TI  R  '3421  Assurances  were 
piven  that  full  and  adequate  hearing's  would 
be  held  on  thl^  lat'T  mer-snre. 

In  the  meantime,  the  minority  report  pro- 
poses as  a  snb'-titute  for  H.  R.  3420  the 
bill  H.  R  3491.  which,  among  other  provi- 
sions, in  its  section  5  (bi  lamendir.?;  ecc. 
401  (d)  of  the  Civil  A"rcnau'lcs  Act  i  pro- 
poses to  Iqt  down  the  bars  and  permit  fcur- 
face  transportation  companies  to  enter  freely 
the   field    of    air    transport. 

Our  industry  Is  v.olentlv  oppcs.d  to  any 
5uch  measure  Our  association  throu;.'h  ac- 
tion of  Its  directors  in  Chicago  rfccntly  went 
on  record  f)pp"sing  theie  ptoj'c.xd  forin-  cf 
Integration  A  copy  of  this  rc.soluuon  is  at- 
tached. You  will  see  th.it  the  motor  car- 
riers feel  that  they  should  not  expect  nchts 
in  the  ticld  of  air  transport  and  at  the  same 
tlmi'  believe  that  other  fornus  ol  trai  eporta- 
tlon  should  not  be  allowed  to  actjuire  con- 
trol of  or  be  given  operatin-;  nt;hts  in  the 
moter-carrier  field  The  whole  re.si.lution 
is  addressed  to  the  fundamental  piinciplr 
that  there  must  be  competition  l.ctween  the 
various  forms  of  transportation  if  the  pubhc 
IS  to  benefit 

We  understand  that  one  oi  m  i-,  adrii- 
tional  amendments  of  a  simil.ti  ch.iiactti 
may  be  offered  in  case  section  ?i  ibi  of  H, 
R.  3491  fails  of  adoption.  Pa.ssatte  of  such 
an  amendment  would  establish  a  new  con- 
gressional policy  and  would  derinitely  de- 
prive our  industry  and  other  transportation 
industries  of  an  oi^portunlty  to  express  their 
views   at   a   hearini;    before    the   C  )n'.;ress. 

We  urge  strongly  that  when  this  le;^isla- 
tion  comes  before  the  House  you  oi)i^ose  any 
attempt  to  substitute  section  5  (bi  ot  H. 
R.  3491,  or  any  other  amendment  ol  the  same 
character,  in  H  R.  3420,  the  bill  reported 
out  by  the  majority  oi  the  Hou.-e  Commit- 
tee on  Inter'.t^ite  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Yours  \cry  trtily, 

AMERIi  AN   TRrCKING    .*.SSOCIATION.S     INC., 

John  \'    Lawre.nte.  Managmn  Director. 


RESOLtmON  PA.SSED  BY  BOARD  CF  DlRrCTi  RS 
AMERICA.N  TRrCKINr.  ASSOCIATTG.VS.  INT.  AT 
CHICAGO,    ILI...    OC-TOBEH    20,     1943 

Whereas  the  American  Trucking  .Ktsocm- 
tions.  Inc..  has  con.sistently  opjios^'d  the  en- 
trance Of  railroads  into  the  field  of  ni'tur- 
carrler  transportation;  and 

Whereas  th.erc  is  now  an  increa.'-in'.;  pros- 
pect Of  the  emeru'ence  of  another  form  of 
freight  transportation,  namely,  by  air:  and 

Whereas  strangulation  of  existing  agencies 
and  a  trend  toward  monopolistic  control  of 
transportation  would  be  of  great  public  harm. 
as  well  as  harm  to  the  independent  trucking- 
industry:    Now,    therefore,    be    it 

Rcfohrd.  That  tiie  directors  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations.  Inc..  Instruct  the 
staff  of  the  as.-ociation  to  resist  encroach- 
ment by  any  form  of  transportation  upon 
another  and  that  the  association  supi>ort 
vlgorotisly  any  legislation  desigmd  to  pro- 
hibit such  an  encroachment. 


Some  Practical  Suggestions  on  How  To 
Protect  the  Aged  and  To  Help  Prevent 
Inflation 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdau.  November  23.  1943 

Mr  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  undci 
lea'. e  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  m- 
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sorting  in  the  Record  a  memorandum  I 
hnve  ju.'-c  .submitted  to  a  cnlieacue  from 
Te.Na.s  rec;arding  the  General  Welfare 
Act,  H.  n.  826,  whicli  measure  I  reintro- 
duced on  Janii.Tiy  7  of  tli:.^  year  and 
wh'Ch  for  alriio.>t  7  year.s  ha.s  been  the 
leadir.g  pen.sion  mcE.-'^urc  cf  a  general 
ch.^racter  before  Coneie.ss.  Thi.s  year  it 
is  being  prcs.'^i'd  for  enacimeni  by  a  non- 
parti.san  ;.lPei;ncT  ccmmitt'P  of  150  Con- 
gre-^^r^men — 77  Ilopubiicar. ;,  71  D'mo- 
crats.  and  2  from  the  m.r.oi-  p.irtics — 
wh.o  havQ  .=i;5ncd  a  resolution  in  .-support 
of  it.  1  iio.se  MKnina  mcUuie  cvcr\  Mem- 
ber (if  C'  ni'it^^  v.iu)  lias  e'.er  inlrociuced 
a  scnen.l  pen.^ion  mea^irr.  .so  that  the 
bill  can  truly  b»'  said  to  be  the  one  .nea.?- 
ure  around  whicli  all  th.o.e  pemnnely  in- 
teie.-ited  m  doins;  .somethm::  to  remedy 
tlie  distress  of  the  aged  atid  to  plan  con- 
.siiuctively  and  in  an  niieiligent  and 
cnmmon-seii.se  manner  fcr  \hc  post-war 
era  aie  rallymc:.  I  uiqe  my  colleagues 
to  siL'n  the  dischar'ze  pent  ion — No.  4 — 
v.iiich  I  hnve  filed  for  a  floor  h.earinR  on 
the  measure  and  to  do  all  'hey  can  to- 
Avard  helping  to  pet  it  enacted  in  this 
.session  of  Conpics.s,  The  time  is  short. 
Let  u.s  act  now  and  act  m  unison  by 
backing  tliis  one  measure  m  this  field 
\\hich  should  eo  throuph  wiiliout  much 
opposition  and  wliich  should  liave  an 
appeal  to  every  Member  nf  the  House 
from  the  legislative  standpomt,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  playmc;  politics  with 
liuman  misery  by  seemint;  to  lend  a.ssist- 
ance  to  fantastic  and  imoos;  ible  propos- 
als which  cnn  never  become  law.  no  nvat- 
ter  how  much  they  are  desired  by  sincere 
senior  citizens  who  lia\e  bf-en  carried 
avsay  by  tlic  fervor  of  the  momeiit  but 
wlio,  if  ihey  were  advocatmc  scmethii.q 
practical  and  legislatively  attainable, 
would  hate  gotten  result.-;  Icn^  ap(  in- 
stead of  pawing  the  air  for  a  wl.ole 
decade. 

Th.e  memorandum,  which  I  am  .--rb- 
mittin?  for  llie  infoimalion  of  ail  sin- 
cerely interested  in  this  subject,  is  as 
follows: 

MEMOr.'NDi'M  Re  GENrr.M   \Vr.i.F.\rvE  Act. 

H.  R   E3d 
li    R    833   Is  divided    into  two   parts   and 
m.r,-  be  siiirimaiized  as  follow- 

l.V..MEDI.*TE    BFNEFITS    TO    AOKD 

1  Increases  oid-age  a.'^slstance  onc-hall  rr 
50  percent  (top  limit  $-15)  bv  Federal  2  to  1 
matchmt;  ot  State  funds  ln^tead  oi  1  to  1 
and  Bives  funeral  benefits  up  to  S120  to  tho'-e 
on  c>ld-a.;e  ass  stance.  States  may  increase 
th.s  pension,  as  California  has  done — enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  make  it  SCO  thtre— 
cr  i^rant  one  at  an  earhcr  p.^e.  as  Colorado  is 
doing.  In  Texas  it  wculd  mean  that  thoi=e 
In  need  over  65  would  get  &3U  45  per  month 
Instead  of  the  $20  30  per  nioiuli  the  181  8.''8 
on  the  old-age  pension  roK.-  m  tlial  State  aie 
gettms:  no'.'.  on  an  aven.ge 

2.  Allows  carnmps  ol  $30  p>  r  inr-nth  to  .sup- 
plement  old-age   assistance   cr   annuities 

3.  Liberalizes  means  test  and  takes  paupers 
Btiama  out  of  old-ape  assistaiiLe  by  prevent- 
ing surrender  of  homes  or  insurance  pol'cies 
in  order  tj  become  eligible 

POST-WAR  bf:.tf:t5 
1  Seeks  to  establish  a  sy.<:te!n  of  post-war 
lefiinds  of  what  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
1  percent  of  the  5-percent  Victciy  tax— now 
l.ie  nt;  integrated  into  the  income-tax  stiuc- 
t  irr — m  social  security  annuities  matuimg 
at    ihe    age   of    65.    regardless    of   retirement. 
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This  would  tend  to  pcptilari-e  th.e  pre«-ent 
mc  line-tax  levy  and  would  be  a  soviniier  \-K>i- 
icy  for  the  Nation  to  r.dopt  tnan  e\en  the 
present  War  l-n^r.d  drives,  since  W.tr  Iv  ne.s 
may  be  casned  m  lump  sum*  when  the  war 
is  over  and  this  will  ha\e  a  dccdedly  mtla- 
t senary  eS'ect.  If  tiie  pre.«.eiu  tuxes  on  in- 
come are  retained,  or  even  raused.  and  the 
pe<  p!e  are  as^u'ed  by  law  rf  a  refund  in 
leasonabe  monthly  £ocial-seci:r.'y  annuitus 
when  they  reach  the  retirement  a,je  urd  tre 
%var  is  over,  thev  will  welcome  the  p.iyn.cn'is 
and  will  seek  tn  k)^^er  the  ine-.ir.e-ti.x  (.xcp'p- 
tlon>*  yn  th.at  tliey  v.:il  all  come  m  en  the.se 
benefits  and  be  protecv-d  acamst  privation 
and  want  m  old  H[:e.  The  bill  prepares  that 
the  1  percent  rf  the  present  Victory  tax.  or  Ts 
equivalent,  be  placed  In  th?  soc:al-sci-unty 
reser'e  fund  and  bi>rro\ved  by  the  Clovcrn- 
metit  to  use  in  the  war  effort.  Ju-^t  as  the  pay 
nil  tax  money  is  now  brim;  bjrn  ved  An- 
nuities are  not  i-iayahlc  imti!  after  tVie  w.ir. 
r.nd  2  percent  of  the  equivalent  ol  the  Vic- 
tory tf;x  w.ll  then  be  utilized  to  ma'rie  this 
sy.'-t-m  of  old-age  annuities  permanent 

2  .\nnuitips  cont.nvie  for  4  months  alter 
deaih  to  jjrovide  funeral  benefit.-^  of  not  lers 
tlnn  $120  lor  these  comiiii:  under  ti.is  con- 
tributory system,  which  will  aic)udc  most  of 
tlie    people   of   the   Nat. on. 

Th.is  bill  lb  the  result  of  7  years  of  study 
by  a  nonparti.san  general  welfare  act  steel- 
ing com-nittt^.  vlnch  now  consists  of  150 
Ci  i.gresamen  ail  cf  whom  have  signed  a  re--o- 
lutMn  in  support  of  the  bill.  The  si^Mia- 
tu  OS  on  th.".  resolution  were  secured  ly 
Arthur  L.  Johnson,  national  executive  ai.d 
Itgi.-iativc  secittary  cf  the  General  Wcll.ne 
Federation  of  America,  v.h  >  has  presented 
varii.us  phases  of  the  bill  to  the  House  Way.-, 
B!:c:  Means  Committee  and  Senate  Finance 
C.'tr.mittee  on  many  occasion^  during  the 
pa  t  7  years,  and  has  modified  the  present 
hiU  to  eliminate  ail  legitimate  objections 
raijcd  from  nny  source.  I  introduced  the 
nieaMire  at  the  request  of  this  sieciir.;;  com- 
n..ttee,  hcacied  by  Hon  Hvrry  R  SurppAiD 
(Democrat  I  of  C.ilih'inia.  of  which  conunit- 
te:-  I  have  been  a  inem.ber  ever  .'-ince  it  v. as 
oreanized   nearly   7   years  ago. 

Ti.e  strenp'h  attained  by  the  nua-ure  in 
Congre.s.s  is  shown  by  th,e  lact  that  4  mem- 
bers of  the  Wavs  and  Meairs  Committee  have 
sit;ned  up  for  it.  as  well  as  17  mi  nil,ers  cf 
the  Appiopriations  Committee,  7  inembeis 
fit  the  Judiriary  Coiruriittec.  and  13  chair- 
men of  important  House  committees  A  dis- 
charge fietition  iN  .  4i  loi  a  floor  luaring 
on  the  mea-ure  already  lias  around  130  t^i^- 
natuvc-.  The  niea.=ure  is  not  a  complicated 
one  that  requires  extended  hearings  or  much 
cif.^ate  It  involve--  meie  •  a  brof.d  question 
cf  public  policy  as  to  wh.ether  the  meager 
ain  new  being  extended  ;■>  the  aged  i  less 
than  fflO  [jer  month  in  several  S  )Uthern 
States,  and  but  S23  48  as  a  ni.tional  aver.ige 
for  the  2,164  618  n;'W  on  the  rollsi,  should 
be  ir.creased  c  .mr.iensurate  with  the  in- 
creased cost  of  li\ii.g  tliat  has  neces-sitated 
iiicreases  m  the  sahoy  of  Governir.eiu  irn- 
p^cyee.s  and  that  caused  the  Hou.'-e  of  No- 
vember 17.  by  a  'ote  of  353  to  0,  to  fav  ir 
an  increase  m  World  War  veterans'  pensi0!:s 
fiom  $40  and  $50  per  month  to  $60  per  month, 
p.lsi  a  broad  question  of  public  policy  as  to 
whether  it  is  i^.ot  sounder  to  return  the  ex- 
cels purchasing  power  the  Government  is 
r.ow  siphonmc  off  through  voluntary  or  com- 
pulsory payments  by  the  people  through  le- 
funds  tn  reasonable  social  security  annuities 
of  from  $30  to  $85  per  month  (depending 
upon  the  aniount  of  contributions  and  the 
number  of  quarters  covered)  after  the  war 
is  over  and  the  person  making  the  payments 
reaches  the  age  of  65  rather  than  permit- 
ting th.e  entire  refund  In  cash,  which  will 
be  the  case  with  Wa:  binds,  and  which  may 
cau.se  a  disastrous  Inflation  after  the  war 
la  over. 


D?cIarallon  of  American  Post-VV»^.r 
Economic  Policy 


^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMrHKS 


HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

o>     MICHIGAN 

IN    I!!r_  HDl'bE  OF  REPREsFM  ATlVt.l 

Tuvsday.  Norcnthir  23.  1'j43 

Mr.  JOrKMAN.  Mr.  Spf,»ker.  I'ndrr 
leave  lo  ex, end  my  lem.ailcs  in  tlie  Rn- 
ORD,  I  include  the  folluAing  Ulttr  and 
resolution: 

Ilril.'.ro    ^'.-.f.l      S  >:cJ::b.~l    11     Jf  /  I. 
H    l;     B\tTI  I.  J     JONKMAN. 

JI'U.^c  Lj  Rrpres'Titir.r.r^, 

VVa.^'ittipJon.  D  C. 
Dear  Concrtssman  At  the  reif.ilar  nifeiii  g 
of  the  boMd  of  directors  of  the  Holland 
Chr.mber  of  Commerce,  held  in  the  otTlce  ol 
the  chamber  on  Friday.  N'\ ember  12.  rJ43  a 
cojjy  of  A  (ieclara;  im  ol  Amernan  po-i-war 
ccnnnmic  pcl.cy  '  was  read  to  the  board  by 
the  presK'ent  oi  the  chiunber.  \\h  reuiH.m  it 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Andreasen.  supported  by 
Mayor  Gccrlmj:.-.  that  the  folUwinj;  resolu- 
tion be  sent  \o  Senators  VANDfNB»3iG  ai^d 
Frr.crsoN.    ai  d    Coimressmen    Jonkman    and 

HOFFMA.N  : 

"Whereas  ihr^  membership  of  the  Holland 
Chambtr  of  Commerce  aie  e.ssentuUy  so- 
called  .-n:ail  biisineft-'-inen,  closely  In  touch 
with  the  convictions  and  opinions  of  common 
people  of  this  vicinity  and  the  surrcunding 
rural  community    and 

■  Where'is  it  i.-  the  hrm  belief  and  under- 
."-tanriiii'?  Ol  the  board  of  directors  of  the  sjtid 
Holland  chamber  of  commerce  that  the  pro- 
posed decliration  of  American  post-w.ir  eco- 
nomic polK  ;•  represents  clearly  and  detinltely 
th.e  convictions  and  feelings  of  the  jMople  ol 
thi.s  community  and  vicinity,   and 

Whereas  the  Holland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, as  an  organized  medium  for  the  ex- 
preK.=ion  ot  the  economic  convictions  of  the 
jjeopi''  (1  this  vicinity,  should  at  this  vital 
time  bring  thi.«  matter  to  the  atteniion  of 
otir  leprcsentat.ves  m  the  Coiigress  of  the 
United  St.ites:  Now.  thereUire.  be  it 

"iif'soiied.  Tliat  th.e  Coi  gress  ol  the  United 
States  t'lve  eypres.suin  t(j  its  pejlicy  upon  post- 
war fcoiKjmic  matters  by  the  passage  of  suit- 
able resolution  <jr  resolution*  incorporating 
the  principles  and  lueas  of  the  resolution  at- 
tached hereto,  to  the  end  that  the  profit  8\s- 
tem  iA  free  enterprise,  free  cjnipjtition.  pri- 
vate initiative  and  pnvate  financing  In  eveiy 
wiiithy  line  of  industry,  trade,  ai  d  tommeicc 
w.ll  be  miuntamed  " 

Veiy  tiu.y  yours. 

Kori.'ND  Chamler  or  CoMt.E.,CE, 
E   P   Stephan. 

Secret  a  '•y  •  Ma  riaCtr"-. 

Attest  1 

C   L  Jalvinc.  Prc'drnt. 

a  DE<:ARAT!'  V  OF  AMERICAN  PO,ST-WaH  Ef  O- 
NO-HiC  POI  ICY  TO  CE  SUDMlTTFD  AS  A  JOINT 
RE.-.OLT-TIO:c  rCR  ADOPTION  DY  THE  ConCRESS 
or  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Whereas  the  war  has  imposed  an  obllgri- 
tion  and  resi>ons,bility  upon  American  in- 
dustry to  produce  the  Implements  ewient.al 
for  fighting  and  winning  the  war  for  the 
United  States,  and  In  a  very  laige  meaj>ure 
to  equip  our  allies  throughout  the  world  Iti 
order  that  they  may  coiuiime  as  such  until 
complete  \ictcry  and  peace  have  been 
achieved:   and 

Whereas  each  and  every  segment  of  our 
American  economic  system  has  wholeheert- 
edly  dedicated  it.self  t(j  fulfill  thes?  oJ...^  - 
tions   and  respsusruiliiies  imposed   u^^u   il 
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coiidiici 


bv  th*  Ptvler;-!  Government  in 
lit  the  »ar.  ai  d 

V.'hfreaa  up<>n  the  advent  of  pence  every 
bmir.esa  concern  i:i  every  line  vi  ;:id;istr";. 
trrde  v:.d  c<  mmeicc  must  be  depended  upon 
t  ..b"  rb  tur  uniicd  fntces  Into  full-t!me  cm- 
y.  .::ii.:  rtnd  is  'herel.irt'  esstntl.il  to  11. e 
c,  •  ;e:.an--e  cf  our  j:eacet:me  eoos.omy.  ani 

V.  liertus  the  n»ost  important  question,  next 
c:;y  to  the  successiul  con'^lusitn  of  the  wnr, 
which  Is  uppermost  !n  the  m-nds  if  th? 
7  .'^00  0<.0  sm.iU  businessmen,  rpersitirs  ct  tbo 
3  102  L^'^4  small  bu.s.nessfs  throutrh  u:  tlus 
countrv,  and  wiurh  Is  causlnc;  them  gra' e 
c.jnctrn  and  uncertainty  becHU^e  cf  the 
cle.;:ly  apparent  trend  of  events  uTfCting  all 
business,  is  the  oi:*'st!on  of  the  s'libihty  of 
th"  Ame.'icim  s'stem  (f  free  enterpr:be;  and 

W;.prea.s  recnnversH'n  fu.m  vv.ir  to  civilian 
P-i  ducticn  will  inevUably  bring  our  entire 
ecfjnonuc  system  f  ce  to  tare  v  ith  ti^e  most 
critical  question  In  all  Its  history,  namely: 
Whether  economic  state  socialibin  or  the 
frre  enterprise  system  shall  prevail;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  aU  :ie  h.a?  within  its 
powers  the  authority  to  reaistire  the  Ameri- 
can pei'ple  that  this  Nation,  concuved  a.s  a 
rtpUMl.c  and  establisi  ed  under  a  written 
Constltutuin,  shall  be  preserved  as  such:  ar.d 

Whereas  the  morale  of  the  American  people 
will  be  Intensified  and  exalted  in  these  criti- 
cal davs  by  the  definite  assurance  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Integrity  of  their 
God-Kiven  form  of  government,  based  upon 
the  priflt  system  v.t  f.ce  enterprise,  free  com- 
petition, private  initiative,  and  private  financ- 
ing, will  be  maintained  Inviolate;  the  Con- 
gress cf  the  United  States  hereby  and  hereon 
gives  this  assurance  without  equivocation  or 
reservation  to  the  American  pe<  pie;  Be  it 

Rrsolied  btj  t'lr  House  of  RepTesentativea 
o/  thr  United  States  (t/ie  Senate  concurring 
herein).  That  It  is  the  declared  American 
post-war  economic  p<.l.cy  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Un!t*d  States  that  the  profit  system  of 
free  enterpri.**,  free  competition,  private  Ini- 
tiative, and  private  financing  in  every  worthy 
line  cf  industry,  trade,  and  commerce  wiil  be 
maintained  by  every  means  within  the  au- 
thority ct  the  Congress;  and  be  it  further 

Rcsohed.  That  n^t  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  cfisa'ion  of  hostilities  that: 

1  Liquidation  of  nil  Government  financial 
or  other  interest  or  cuntrcl  in  war  priKiuction 
plants  shall  hr.ve  been  under  way;  excepting 
such  plants  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Congress  to  be  essential  for  the  ftirtlier  de- 
fense of  this  c.-untry. 

2.  Rules,  regulations,  and  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  Industry  by  Gt.)vernmeni  bureaus. 
boards,  commissions,  etc  ,  which  were  created 
solely  for  war  puipos- s.  wiil  be  terminated 
upon  the  Bigiilng  of  an  armistice,  and  such 
bureaus  boards,  and  commissions  must  also 
be  In  course  of  liquidation  within  the  perlcxl 
of  one  (1)  year  after  the  cessation  of  h.)S- 
tUilies.  excepting  the  agencies  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Congress  to  be  essential  for 
the  further  defense  of  tLia  country 

3  Government  shall  net  engage  either 
wholly  or  In  part  In  any  form  of  busines.s, 
cuuuiierce.  trade,  or  industry  for  which  am- 
ple private  facilities  ue  available,  and  wh.ch 
normal' y  have  been  and  should  be  operated 
Uiuier  pri\ate  owner sh.p  and  management. 

4  Ti-'at  the  product  Ion  and  flow  of  com- 
merce sha'l  be  fostered  by  every  legitimate 
menus  conslatent  with  equality  of  oppor- 
ttmlty  for  all.  and  subject  only  to  free,  fair, 
and  hont-at  competltLin  as  between  all  ele- 
ments of  buMness.  trade,  commerce,  finance, 
industry,  public  services,  and  the  professions: 
Be  It  further 

JJp50fird.  TTiat  a  congressional  pcst-war 
economic  advisory  b^ard.  consisting  ct  repre- 
sentative small  ba-sincssmen.  be  cmstlititcd 
uncipr  this  resolution  whose  duties  It  shall 
te  to  see  to  It.  and  to  report  to  the  Congress. 
th.1t  the  provisions  cf  this  resoiutton  »re 
far.Muliy  earned  out;  be  it  further 


Rr^clvrd.  Tnp.t  the  P.'esident  be.  .ir.d  hereby 
is.  respectfully  instructed  to  c.n-.mun:cate 
this  declared  Arrcrlca;i  post-war  economic 
policy  of  th"  Concress  of  the  United  States 
to  the  various  departments,  bureaus,  b»i«rds, 
comnuss.Gn.s,  and  cmiinrtcec  of  the  Guvem- 
ment  for  their  cbs"rva:.ce. 

(Tlie  abMve  Is  a  rieclnr.nl.  n  of  indppend  nee 
from  pf>st-war  rvJinuntation  adapted  at  a 
conff;enci»  of  Amer.c^'n  snail  bu-mess  or- 
gani?Htlons.  representing  200  or^-.nlzatlons 
In  39  Siatfs  ) 


Letter  From  a  Farm  Woman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF    NEBRASK.* 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Sprak^r.  in  the 
discussion  of  H.  R.  3477.  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue Cr>mr.icd:ty  Credit,  and  in  v.-Mch 
the  matter  of  subsidies  wa.s  featured, 
there  continued  to  be  charj^e.s  that  the 
farmer  is  reisponsible  for  the  increased 
cost  of  living  and  inflation.  I  wish  to 
repeat  what  I  have  said  sevorr.l  timvs. 
that  if  the  farmer — the  producer  of  our 
important  food — would  give  away  free 
all  cf  the  food  he  produces  the  cost  of 
living  would  not  be  reduced  over  20  prr- 
cent.  I  have  given  several  examples  for 
that  statement  so  I  will  not  burden  you 
with  them  again.  But  it  should  be  said 
once  m.ore  that  farm  prices  have  little 
to  do  with  the  high  cost  cf  living  because 
the  cost  cf  livin::  is  the  sum  total  cf 
things  the  corusumer  buy.s — tlie  food,  the 
clothin.?,  the  electric  light  biil,  transpor- 
tation, taxes,  insurance  premiums,  and 
all  other  things,  necessiti(>s  and  luxuries, 
for  which  people  spend  their  money. 

Radio  Station  WJAG.  which  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Norfolk  Daily  News 
at  Norfolk.  Nebr..  has  just  sent  to  me  an 
open  letter  from  one  of  the  prominent 
farm  women  in  my  congressional  dii,- 
trict.  I  believe  this  letter  reflects  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  many  farmers 
who  are  contribuUng  so  greatly  toward 
our  war  effort.  I  believe  every  Mem.bcr 
of  the  House  should  have  the  advantage 
of  the  thoughts  contained  in  this  letter 
and  I  extend  it  with  my  remarks  for  that 
purpose  1 

AK  OPEN   LrnTH  TO  CONGRESSMAN    KARL   STFFAN 

PiAiNviKw,  Nebr.,  Scicmbcr  16.  19-13. 

DtAR  Karl  We  are  m  Pierce  County  cf  ycur 
district  and  wish  to  take  this  means  to  thank 
ycu  for  all  you  have  do.  e  for  the  little 
people  cf  yoiiT  district  by  representing  them 
so  well. 

We  are  one  family  of  tl  e5e  little  people 
who  are  between  the  frying  pan  and  the  lire 
nowadays.  We  are  farme:?— common  run- 
of-the-mill  farmers — trying  to  malte  an  hon- 
est lining.  We  sell  some  ho^ts.  cattle,  and 
pcuhry  each  year.  Oh,  no.  not  enough  to 
win  the  war.  but  It  Is  the  millicns  of  the 
little  farmers  who  help  roll  up  all  these 
millions  of  hogs,  tattle,  and  poultry  that  go 
to  market  each  year.  We  want  a  square  deal 
at  these  markets  and  rieht  y.in;  we  aren  t 
getting  It.  In  fact  we  are  coming  out  of  the 
little  end  of  the  horn. 

Abcut  these  roll-backs:  To  my  way  cf 
thinking  It's  robbing  Peter  to  give  to  Paul,  ex- 


cep'  that  the  rnbhery  has  been  made  lecal. 
In  this  ca^e  Peter  is  the  farmer  who  Works 
hard  to  prcduce  needed  products  and  is 
barely  breaking  even.  Ko  help  Is  to  be  had; 
he  gees  to  bed  late  at  niqht.  gets  up  when  the 
alarm  clock  starts  d.^ncini  art.iiiid  before 
dayli;ht — ti-io  tired  to  crawl  back  in  bed  after 
he  quiets  the  noisy  clock  i  if  it  ^tiU  works). 
He  averages  70  hours  a  week  without  half 
trying. 

Some  smart  guy  said  a  farmer  c<  unts  his 
time  from  the  time  that  he  leaves  the  house. 
Say.  what  farmers  chores  don't  si^irt  abcut 
a  h£:lf-minute's  walking  distance  frcm  the 
house? 

Paul  In  this  case  i.s  the  factory  worker 
who  gets  a  dolhir  r-r  nuire  F.n  h'iur  and  time 
nnd  a  half  overtime — anythinc;  over  40  hours. 
Maybe  they  do  have  quite  a  ways  to  work  In 
a^me  cases.  They  .surely  get  paid  fur  it.  If 
some  emcrccncy  like  sickness  or  broken  ma- 
chinery comes  up  for  us.  we  may  or  may  not 
find  the  doctor  m  or  we  may  or  may  not  be 
able  to  get  the  needed  p  rt.  And  m^ybe 
we'll  have  enough  gn.s  wifhovit  having  to 
resort  to  the  trac'or  ca;-  f-r  such  emergencies. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  distance  from  t^.wn 
shotild  be  taken  into  con.sideraticn.  When 
you're  several  miles  from  town  and  cun't 
walk  to  the  grocery  store  on  account  of  the 
little  kids  you  have  to  have  more  gas.  Ra- 
tioning isn't  a!way.>;  fair. 

But  I  got  cfl  rn  a  tangent.  When  you  rob 
Piter  to  give  tr,  Paul  the  ones  who  are  hurt 
;tre  the  producers  of  the  products  whose 
prices  were  rolled  back.  The  wages  those 
war  workers  are  getting  they  can  afford  to 
pay  the  pr.ccs  now  charged  and  more,  too. 
We  are  paying  more  for  everything  and  wa 
aren't  getting  as  much  In  return  prcpor- 
tlonately. 

We  pay  4  cents  a  pound  fnr  tankage  in 
comparison  to  2  cents  sometime  ago.  Wa 
feed  huher-pnced  corn  and  gram  to  tliem. 
And  m  ret  urn  we  get  13  cents  a  pound  new, 
Wi;e:e's  the  profit?  That's  what  we  want  to 
know. 

In  direct  cnnnecticn  with  this  are  the 
price  ceilings.  Farmers  will  accept  fair  price 
ceilings  as  soon  as  everything  else  has  a 
proportionate  ceilme;  price,  Including  the 
waL'es  r)f  organized  labor. 

Our  cattle  and  hcgs  aren't  making  us  any 
m  <ney  We  aren't  suing  to  keep  many  brood 
.■^ow-  next  year.  Nor  are  we  going  to  feed 
nnv  cattle  out  And  -^e  aren't  alone.  Every- 
one we  have  talked  to  feels  that  this  uncer- 
tainty of  a  fair  return  for  livtstock  as  prom- 
iiiod  doesn't  w^arrant  trust.  We'\e  been 
hoodwinked  before  and  we  are  ju.-t  a  lit- 
tle "cagey  "  We  are  Just  going  to  cut  pro- 
duction. It  will  be  a  quiet  strike  that  will 
take  at  least  a  yep.r  to  break.  Because  If 
there  is  le.s.s  breeding  stock  in  the  country 
tliere  Just  Wun't  be  as  many  hogs  and  cattle 
to  use  to  increase  production.  Sj  some 
W.rshington  white-coliar  farmers  had  better 
get  wi.se  and  give  farmers  a  square  deal. 

Farming  isn't  any  fool  s  work.  It  requires 
sp-cn.l  tiamin?  and  skill  in  several  different 
Im.e; — a  farmer  has  to  be  veterinary,  car- 
pe:.ter.  mechanic,  and  lack-of-all-trades  to 
run  hLs  fium.  He  need.s  f.iith  in  the  future 
and  perseverance  in  all  he  does.  He  doesn't 
Work  from  9  a  m.  to  12.  and  1  p.  m,  to  6 
p  m  .  but  frcm  4  a,  m.  to  10  and  11  p.  m,  in 
rush  seasons  and  even  in  the  w.ntertime  he 
has  to  get  up  ab.  ^ut  6  because  wintertime  in 
ocid-ob  time  unl.-s  it  si.-irns.  In 
weatner  we  chore  all  day  long. 

We  Gun  t  ccmi)l:iin  about  the  work  thouph, 
like  we  do  about  not  getting  a  fair  price  tor 
cur  products. 

And  tell  somebody  who  should  know  th?.t 
we  need  heavy  s'uidy  overalls,  not  the  k'l.d 
that  shrink  every  'in.e  you  wash  them,  Ai-d 
we  need  heavy  siilrts.  not  the  cheeseolota 
kind  V  e  have  been  g"*. 'Ing.  •  •  • 
Sincerely. 

iiis.  Forest  Schp.einfti. 

Plamtieu;.  Sclr. 
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Walter-Logan  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF   IOWA 

IX  ■niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23.  -1943 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1940 
tlie  Hou:.e,  by  a  vote  of  almost  3  to  1. 
pas.-^ed  the  Waiter-Logan  bill.  This 
measure  v,as  thereafter  pas.-ed  by  the 
Senate,  but  v,as  vetoed  by  the  President. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  v,-as  to  regulate 
the  burcau.s  which  now  virtually  run  the 
country. 

This  lecislatinn  would  liave  given  the 
people  the  n^h-t  to  be  heard  before  rules 
and  reTUlations  were  put  into  operation. 
Under  its  provision.^  any  citizen  acgneved 
by  the  action  of  any  bureau  or  any  qua.'^i- 
judicial  tribunal  had  the  ri^ht  to  appeal 
to  the  court. 

The  advent  of  the  war  maie  further 
progress  along  the  line,  of  control  of  bu- 
reaucracy even  more  difficult.  Hcwever, 
we  .should  con.'^tantly  rcmem.ber  that  we 
are  fiahung  two  war.';,  one  on  the  for- 
ripn  fields  and  one  on  the  home  front. 
Tlic  foreign  war  is  procressinp  very  well, 
but  here  at  home  our  battle  i.<;  steadily 
going  against  tiic  people.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  representative 
government  has  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
Such  a  gigantic  machine  has  been  built 
ur>  that  it  will  take  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  Amcncan.s  to  save  us  from  the 
bankruptcy,  the  dictatorship,  and  the 
destruction  toward  which  we  are  now 
heading. 

For  a  splendid  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject I  include  an  editorial  from  the  No- 
\eir.ber  11,  1943,  issue  of  the  Waterloo 
Pie.>s.  published  at  Waterloo.  Iowa: 

BLANKET   AUTHORITY 

P-'rh.'ips  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  our 
Congress  hu£  ever  made  was  to  vote  blanket 
authority  over  most  everything  to  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  Just  hew  far  this  authority 
goes  and  the  logical  conclusion  is  a  matter 
for  some  serious  thought. 

This  country  Is  at  war.  Its  people  are  will- 
ing to  make  any  necessary  sacrifices  for  vic- 
tory. We  believe  there  is  a  vast  difference 
be' ween  necessary  expenditures  to  carry  on 
both  the  war  and  the  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment and  careless,  ignorant  expenditures 
cf  money.  Every  day  we  read  and  hear  abcut 
.'  iinecne  who  has  had  tne  nerve  to  criticize 
tiie  administration  being  called  traitor.  Axis 
sympathizer,  and  so  on.  A  little  light  might 
do  cur  eye-s  good.  This  light  may  cause  some 
cf  the  New  Deal  worshipers  to  think. 

Vice  President  Wallace  says  we  must  save 
private  buslne.ss  and  thinks  the  new  deal  must 
do  the  Job,  When  Hitler  took  over  his  neigh- 
bors, he  called  it  "protective  custody." 

Abcut  a  year  ago  one  of  I'Ur  New  Deal 
Federal  agencies  built  some  300  hctues  fcr 
"war  workers"  at  Arlington.  Va  .  a  suburb  of 
Wa.-hington.  About  the  same  time,  tlie 
Army  started  building  an  airport  nearby. 
The  Army  then  decided  it  needed  another 
recess  road  to  the  aiiprrt.  It  ordered  t!ie 
hovises  moved  Tlier.e  hcu-es  were  torn  dcwn. 
Thev  con  from  Sl.uOO  to  $2,CX)0  each  to  build. 

Ine  O  P.  A  i.s  spending  nriuch  money  lise- 
le-s!y  It  ie<^eat'.y  releri'-ed  a  l.ttle  paruphlet 
by  tlie  tiiou.saud-  upon  thuu-^ands.     It  read; 


"Our  forefathers  did  without  sugar  until  the 
thirteenth  century,  without  coal  until  the 
fourteenth  century;  without  bread  until  the 
fifteenth  century;  without  potatoes  until  the 
sixteenth  century;  without  coflee.  tea  and 
."=^oap  until  the  seventeenth  century;  without 
pudding  until  the  eighteenth  century  end 
without  gas,  matches  and  electricity  until  the 
nineteenth  century.  "  We  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  we  did  without  the  O,  P,  A  until 
the  twentieth  century. 

When  Ralph  K.  Davies  deputy  petroleum 
administrator,  discovered  there  was  a  dire 
phortace  cf  Labor  for  the  production  of  avia- 
tion g:\soline,  a  iiirvcy  showed  that  7,50J  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  w.-'re  being  used  to 
guard  gfvcrnment  buildings  in  Wa-hmsttc  n. 
Tl'.e  O,  P.  A  is  considering  a  poll  of  the  Na- 
tion to  get  the  public  reaction  to  its  ration- 
in";  regulations.  That  would  be  a  w^ste  of 
manpower,  money  and  time  in  finding  out 
somethln?  e\<ryone   i.lrcady  knows. 

O.ir  able  vice  president,  under  the  Caisti- 
tution.  is  president  cf  the  Senate.  He  is 
c;.pocted  to  preride  and  vote  In  the  event 
of  a  tie.  For  this  little  Job.  he  receives  in 
regular  monthly  payments  a  check  to  ihe 
tunc  of  abcut  815.C00  a  year.  The  first  six 
weeks  alter  Coniire.-s  convened  in  Sejitember. 
Mr  Wallace  was  absent  ab,  ut  70  percent  of 
the  time  Naturally,  with  another  election 
coming  up,  Mr  Wallace  apparently  sees  no 
reason  why  the  CTOvernment  money  cannot 
be  spent  to  further  continuation  of  the  pies- 
cnt  regime. 

Our  States  are  fast  being  taken  ovei  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  no  uncertain'  terms. 
We  would  Hke  to  quote  a  few  figures  showing 
the  situation: 

In  the  State  cf  Wyoming,  which  is  lightly 
populated  and  where  1,100  tmpl.iyees  are  con- 
sidered ample  to  conduct  the  State's  afl.iirs, 
the  United  States  Government  finds  It  nec- 
essary to  maintain   6.200  Federal  employees. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  44,500 
State  employees,  is  being  watched  over  by 
215,000  Federal  employees.  Massachusetts 
has  some  129.000  Federal  employees  to  guard 
21,000  State  employees,  Ohio  with  25,000 
ttaie  employee*,  is  being  guarded  by  90,OC0 
Federal  employees. 

These  figures  represent  an  accumulative 
executive  power.  They  show  bureaucracy 
running  in  high.  These  bureaucrats  cer- 
tainly were  not  elected  by  the  people  and  are 
not  responsible  to  the  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  flout  the  will  of  the  people  down 
to  the  last  cros.-roads  Their  power  is  being 
extended  over  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us. 
A  little  Illustration  of  what  the  average 
American  cannot  understand  unless  he  Is  in 
business: 

Last  week,  the  u-ual  several  hundred 
orders  were  issued.  There  was  one  on  malted 
grains.  Tlie  W.  P.  B  revoked  order  M-288  in 
regard  to  malted  grams  and  malt  syrup,  be- 
cause it  was  superseded  by  order  No.  66  of 
the  food  distribution  administration.  Then 
there  was  one  abcut  C  M.  P..  whatever 
C.  M,  P,  means  The  W.  P,  B.  announced 
simply  that  the  use  of  the  symbol  In  connec- 
tion with  the  preparatl<jn  of  orders  under 
C.  M  P  procedure  ha.=  been  clarified  through 
the  Issuance  of  interpretation  14  on  C,  M,  P. 
regulation  1.  To  the  average  American,  who 
I.s  Inclined  to  take  the  complaints  of  busi- 
nessmen as  an  exaggeration,  this  is  a  run-of- 
the-mill  instance  of  what  the  businessman 
has   to  contend   with. 

If  something  Isn't  done  to  limit  regula- 
tions and  reduce  the  tremendous  waste  of 
money,  these  United  State*?  will  8oon  be  in 
such  a  state  that  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to 
ret  it  burk  to  normal  agam. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  FREDERICK  PRACHT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T:u-!iday.  Nuicrnber  23.  1943 

Mr.  PRACHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  an  editorial  on 
the  subject  Subsidies  Are  Not  the  Cure. 
from  the  Philadelpliia  Inquirer  of  Novem- 
ber 4.  1943. 

Piesident  Rocsevclfs  pleas  for  author- 
ization and  extension  of  the  Government 
subsidy  program  constituted  the  chief 
and  most  controversial  feature  of  his 
mes.-age  to  Congress  on  the  Nation's  food 
problem. 

The  sub.sidy  question  is  one  that  ought 
to  be  deeded  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best 
for  the  people  as  a  whole  without  regard 
to  the  contentions  of  special  pressure 
groups,  whether  pro  or  con. 

Tlie  first  objective  of  subsidies  paid 
from  the  Treasury  to  producers,  proces- 
sors, or  distributors  is  stated  to  be  the 
holding  down  of  prices  to  the  consumers. 
Obviously  that  Ls  their  eflfect  at  the  time 
of  purchase.  The  poods  cost  less  at  the 
store  since  those  on  the  producing  end 
have  been  compensated  for  their  lower 
prices.  But  somtbody  has  to  foot  the 
subsidy  bill  and  that  somebody  is  even- 
tually the  consumer  and  taxpayer  for 
whom  the  Treasury  acts  merely  as  dis- 
bursing agent. 

Subsidies  are  also  advocated  as  stimu- 
lants to  production.  This  is  a  sounder 
argument  where  they  actually  encour- 
age production  of  articles  required  for 
the  war,  as  in  the  case  of  copper.  Our 
farmers  are  now  enjoying  the  biggest 
food  crops  on  record.  It  is  further  con- 
tended that  subsidies  militate  against 
dangerous  inflation,  which  may  seem 
logical  at  first  glance,  since  inflation 
means  prices  running  a  race  with  wages 
and  the  latter  losing. 

But  to  the  extent  that  they  create  a 
volume  of  new  civilian  purchasing 
power,  concentrated  on  a  limited  supply 
of  goods,  which  is  not  the  case  with  a 
copper  subsidy,  for  instance,  subsidies 
directly  invite  inflation. 

The  farm  bloc  wants  to  get  Its  higher 
prices  from  the  market,  through  eleva- 
tion of  ofricial  ceilings,  and  not  from  sub- 
sidies. Processors  want  subsidies  to 
compensate  for  higher  costs  of  materials 
and  wages.  Subsidies  look  good  to  labor 
because  they  lower  some  prices — until 
the  day  of  reckoning. 

But  the  only  effective  way  to  prevent 
inflation  is  to  clamp  down  brakes  on 
farm  and  indu-^trial  prices  and  wages  in 
accordance  with  the  original  program 
and  promise.  Subsidies,  at  best,  ar-? 
merely  a  temporary  expedient  for  allay- 
ing the  .symptoms.  The  threatened  evil 
of  inflation  must  be  attacked  at  the  root. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CAI.tFOr.NU 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  23,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  letter  from  Maj. 
lunis  S.  Cordill,  Jr.,  formerly  paotor  in 
San  D.mas,  Calif.,  and  now  chaplain  in 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces, 
sci-mtd  to  me  so  vital  a  document  as  to 
bo  worthy  of  inciasion  in  the  Concres- 
BicifAL  Record,  and.  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  am  including  It  herewith  with 
my  remarks: 

MTODI.E  East,  August  16,  1943. 

DtAii  Folks:  Yesterday  marked  the  ending 
of  1  full  year  In  the  Middle  East  for  me,  for 
jt  WR8  on  August  16.  1942.  that  the  troop 
transport  l.-^nded  some  of  us  In  this  area. 
We  thou£:ht  It  mighty  nice  to  feel  the  solid 
ear'  \  ur.der  fcxDt  after  a  month  crossing  the 
dansrer^us  watera.  But  now  a  full  ;  'm  ha.s 
passed  Into  history,  and  memory,  and  what 
a  year  It  has  been  for  me.  I've  had  scma 
of  the  richest  experUnccs  life  can  offer,  and 
some  bitter  with  the  sweet.  It's  been  a 
ha.'d  year  any  way  you  look  at  It.  I  haven't 
lost  any  fln!;er8  or  toes,  have  gained  some 
wrinkles  and  a  ffw  gray  hairs,  have  lost  some 
weitrht.  sun  feel  fine,  and  have  earned  no 
medais.  I've  been  out  of  touch  with  so  many 
thin^TJ  of  real  Interest  and  concern  to  me  and 
feel  »o  far  behind  the  times  as  far  as  things 
In  the  United  States  are  concerned.  A  year's 
a  long  time  to  be  away,  and  It's  been  m.!«;hty 
lonesome  without  my  loved  ones  near,  I  tell 
you  wl.at. 

I  have  followed  clrre  upon  the  heels  of  the 
victorious  Br!rL-h  Elphth  Army  from  El 
Alameln  to  the  Mareth  Line,  llvlne  through 
the  tescrt  with  the  men  who  have  been  keep- 
ing 'em  flymt;.  Eight  long  moutii5  were 
given  to  that  desert  warfare,  with  all  the 
d'.lScuU:cs,  dl?appaintments,  and  hardships 
attendant  upon  it.  as  well  as  the  successes 
and  satisfactions  of  a  Job  well  done.  Oc- 
ra^lonal!y  I  have  had  some  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  ol  the  city,  too,  and  ap- 
preciated them  greatly. 

I've  talked  to,  played  with,  and  served 
dozens  of  mm  who  have  given  their  all  for 
this  cause,  and  with  others  who  may  vet  pay 
the  supreme  pMce  before  the  final  victory  Is 
won.  I've  c:unped  In  a:^ful  places  weeks  at  a 
time,  putting  up  with  monotonous  menus 
and  shortages  of  water.  I've  been  through 
the  winters  rain,  the  •ummer's  heat,  and 
have  "chewed  through  sand '  along  with 
score.',  hundred"*  even,  who  have  survived  the 
experiences  the  same  a.<  I,  hoping  to  get  back 
Into  the  peaceful,  constiuctive.  and  happy 
activities  of  our  home  and  more  normal  pat- 
teriu  of   Uvln;;  again. 

I've  flown  the  sk;. ways  In  tran.<iports  and 
bombers  (a  total  of  73 'j  hours  actual  flyini; 
time  during  this  twelvemonth ».  have 
bi^unoed  over  rounh  terrain  In  convoy  trucks, 
and  have  hitchhiked  between  camps,  -towns, 
and  hobpual*  to  {>erform  any  necessary  duties 
Xor  the  men  I  ve  talked  with  Individuals 
about  the  most  sacred  things  In  life,  have  cel- 
ebrated anniversaries  and  holiday  occasloiu 
with  them,  and  have  sh^ired  the  news  from 
home,  news  of  births,  of  deaths,  news  of 
Jo>^  and  of  sorrows.  I've  passed  the  time 
cf  ri.iy  with  men  on  the  alert  at  their  gua 
pos:ticns.  and  have  crouched  In  fcx  ho'.es 
while  enemy  flares  and  friendly  ack-ack  lit 
up  the  night  slues  for  miles  around. 


I've  sat  In  conferences  and  briefings  and 
have  bade  Godspeed  to  the  men  departing 
on  perilous  mission  flights,  thrilled  at  the 
excellent  formations  of  bomber  and  fighters 
keeping  their  rendezvous  overhead.  I've 
spent  many  an  anxious  hour  awaiting  their 
return,  rejoicing  at  times,  and  at  others  wor- 
ried and  concerned  over  the  missinf?  ones. 
I've  given  consolation  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,  have  buried  the  dead  be-ide  the 
highway,  placing  a  cross  to  mark  the  spot, 
and  have  sent  messages  to  new'.y  macle 
widows,  chlli'.ren  left  fatherless,  and  parents 
bereft  of  a  son. 

I've  um.pired  their  games,  joined  them  in 
singing  songs,  old  and  new,  have  led  their 
serious  discussions,  shared  their  cnter'taiii- 
ment,  and  directed  their  devotions.  I've 
read  God's  Word  to  thousands,  served  Holy 
Communion  to  hundreds,  ar.d  rend  thp  cere- 
mony which  united  a  man  and  a  woman  in 
the  sacred  bonds  of  holy  matr.mony. 

I've  tried  to  maintain  an  cp:;mist;c  out- 
look on  life,  and  a  happy  attitude,  with  a 
strong  foundation  of  Chr.stlnn  faith,  sharing 
these  qualities  with  my  many  a'^srcia'cs. 
We've  kept  ever  bcicre  us  the  ycu'hful  Ide.  1- 
Ism  of  a  better  wcr'id  in  which  to  live  a  vi,orld 
made  better  for  everyone  in  it  b -cause  cf 
our  efforts  and  sacrificfs  and  ^erwce. 

I've  gotten  around  the  Middle  East  quite 
a  bit  this  year.  too.  For  I've  traveled  over 
large  parts  cf  Egypt.  Libv.i.  Palestine,  and 
Syria.  I've  been  siehtseeina:  a  let,  and  have 
made  my  life's  pilgrimages  to  the  m^st  .=arrrd 
place.s  in  the  Holy  Lai.d  I've  minclcd  with 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  have 
come  Into  face-to-face  contact  willi  maiiy 
strange  manners  and  customs,  ive  learned 
a  lot,  and  have  given  of  my  best  In  service 
to  those  with  wlirm  I  have  been  associated. 
I've  had  the  thrills  of  adventure,  new  ex- 
periences galore,  have  met  disappclntments, 
and  have^ufTered  .'ome  hardship;;,  to  be  suie, 
but  can  say  in  all  sincerity,  it's  been  a  won- 
derful year.  I  wouldn't  take  a  millicMi  dol- 
lars  for  it.  nor  give  a  dime  for  a  d  zm  n-.ore 
like  it.  I  hope  the  time  i.s  rrt  tco  far  distant 
for  me  to  get  back  on  the  Good  Earih  apain. 

Cheerio  for  now.  I  hrpo  this  find."  you  all 
ere  hundred  perrcnt  In  every  way  Keep  the 
home  flres  burnln?.  and  best  wishes  always. 

TfNIS  S    CORDTIX    Jr  . 

Chaplain  (Mi;or)  Assistant  Air  Force 
C'laplain.  I'vited  Slates  Army  Farces 
in  the  Middle  East. 
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OF 


HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Norcmbcr  23,  1943 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Sprakrr.  we 
mu.st  halt  the  evcr-increa.sinc  coi^t  of  liv- 
ing. I  am  voting  for  thi.s  bill,  brc-nuse  I 
firmly  believe  it  will  hf^ln  stop  ir.fl.ition 
and  tho  high  co.st  of  livinj:;. 

Those  who  advocate  luod  sub.'^idies 
and  want  our  "board  bill  of  today  put 
on  our  tax  bill  of  tomorrow"  are  a.^kini: 
succeeding  penoration.s.  inciudmg  the 
men  and  women  who  are  new  workinT 
for  $50  per  month,  to  pay  our  living  co.ns 
of  today — a  question  of  whether  the  peo- 
ple are  competent  to  pay  cur  bills  or  to 
allow  another  bureau  to  tell  us  how  and 
when  to  pay. 


Statemest  of  Candidacy  of  John  W. 
Bricker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHTO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Novervbcr  23,  1943 

Mr.  McGnEGCn.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ohio- 
ans  have  a  high  rosard  for  Governor 
Biicktr.  bcllevin?:  him  to  be  just  the  men, 
in  characUr  and  ab.ilLy,  needed  at  the 
helm  of  our  National  Government  during 
tht  se  ciitical  timi.s.  I  belief's  the  Gov- 
ernor's record  in  office,  bringing  order  out 
of  financial  disorder,  and  placing  the 
Si  ate  in  it.s  strongLot  financial  position 
in  aU  its  history  during  depression  and 
wartime  economics,  qualifies  him  for  the 
Preside  nc  y. 

I  know  th*^  Governor  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  i.^  all  American. 
He  is  the  product  of  an  American  farm, 
he  wa.s  educated  in  typically  American 
school.'^,  arid  he  i.s  a  firm  believer  in  Amer- 
ican doctiincs.  He  is  a  solid  citizen,  not 
given  to  daiting  of!  at  tangents  in  the 
pursuit  of  enticing  rainbo'fts  dangled  be- 
fore his  eyes  by  impractical  theorists. 
Tlie  Governor  knows  by  experience  that 
there  are  no  .short  cuts  to  any  goal.  He 
has  had  to  woik  hard  for  every  dollar, 
and  work  hard  for  the  progress  he  has 
made  in  his  field  of  endeavor. 

The  United  States  needs  the  guiding 
hand  of  a  man  who  has  his  feet  on  the 
ground,  instead  of  his  head  in  the  clouds, 
who>c  philo.<ophy  is  untinged  by  un- 
American  theories,  who  has  the  political 
courage  to  tell  the  American  people  that 
only  through  hard  work  can  they  pros- 
per, and  w  ho  has  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  tax  dollars  which  were  earned  by 
the  sweat  of  American  labor.  I  believe 
Governor  Bricker  to  be  such  a  man.  and 
I  am  hnppy  that  he  has  decided  to  exa't 
all  his  energy  in  a  campaign  at  bringing 
to  Ohio  the  honor  of  having  furnished 
the  Nation  'vith  another  President. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  statem.ent  on  the 
candidacy  of  Governor  Bricker: 

Five  years  a..'o  ui)on  a.-tumlng  the  office  of 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  I  found  oe- 
par'nients  cnnlused  ar.d  overstaffed,  a  debt 
of  WO  too  OCO,  a:id  a  general  lack  of  conil- 
dcnce  in  the  government  cf  the  State,  Dur- 
In  ;  the  pa.  t  5  >i'a.-.s  th-!*  eovcrnmcnt  of  the 
State  h,is  bcm  recrganlr-ed.  the  di licit  ha.'i 
been  ;  a:d  and  a  net  surplus  of  appro:: ima'?ly 
IC*)  000  000  h.'.s  been  accijn.u'.ated.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  a  rcspi've  cf  $'.i0.000  000  to  meet 
the  needs  of  ed-.'ca'lonal  and  welfare  build- 
irg  The  program  for  that  work  is  now 
planned  and  c.n  be  put  In'o  efleet  as  soon  as 
esFentlal  materials  ae  a'.a-lablc. 

Throughout  these  5  years  I  have  worked 
unceasingly  along  with  th'^se  a.'^^cuued  with 
me  to  reestablish  the  eovernnicnt  of  tiie  State 
of  Ohio  in  the  coi.fldence  of  its  people. 

I  am  very  gratelul  lor  the  many  tndoree- 
ments  given  me  ar.d  the  tug^estions  cf  the 
pie  s  in  many  s^cuons  of  the  State  that  I 
should  be  a  candidate  for  a  fourth  terr.i  fcr 
Governor  of  Ohio.  The.=e  approvals  of  th2 
administration  give  asi^urance  that  good  p'.ib- 
lic  service  is  the  best  party  bervice.    I  am  aiid 
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shall  ever  be  graceful  to  the  Republican  Party 
in  Oliio  and  i',.s  leadership  for  granting  me 
SIX  unco:. tested  nominations  lor  State  oftice. 
Each  succeeding  ek-cticn  has  brought  in- 
creased majorities.  I  have  tried  to  repay  the 
obligation  by  conscientious  service.  Two 
years  la^o  upon  becoming  a  candidate  for  a 
third  term  a.^  Governor  of  this  Slate,  I  was 
ctiiitidcnt  that  by  the  end  ol  this  term  Allied 
vict.'ry  wi.uld  be  assured.  I  i^till  have  that 
feeling  tcday. 

Thcie  conies  a  time  In  the  life  of  every 
pubho  cfflcial  when  he  must  make  impcitaut 
d'.ci.slons  regarding  his  own  service  Tlie 
public  Intcrett  :hould  be  his  sole  guide  in 
tliLi.^e  decibicns.  It  is  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation cf  the  institutions  cf  the  Republic 
that  a  public  offlcia)  relinquish  office  and 
authority  at  the  prcjier  time  as  well  as  as--unie 
it  when  there  i.s  a  need  for  his  services.  Tlie 
worsrhip  cf  power  and  the  desire  to  hold  per- 
petually on  to  public  office  on  the  part  of  an 
Ir.dividiial,  especially  with  the  tremendous 
p.itic)!Utfc.'e  tha  goes  with  the  executive  offices 
cf  tlie  Cv  untry  cj  uld  easily  destroy  cur  fiee 
Gi-vcrnirifut  The  principle  is  the  same  ap- 
plied to  tlie  community,  to  the  State,  or  to  the 
Nation.  At  the  recent  Mackinac  conference 
of  the  le.idership  of  the  Republican  Party,  I 
said  that  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  should  serve  one  term  without  the  ught 
cf  reel,  ct  ion  and  that  an  amendment  should 
be  submitted  to  tlie  people  of  thi.?  country 
pirteeting  against  tco  long  a  tenure  In  the 
Presidency.  • 

With  these  basic  convictions  and  with  a 
de'>p  gratitude  to  the  people  of  Ohio  fcr  the 
o;)pcrtunities  that  1  have  had  to  serve  tliem 
and  to  have  hud  a  constructive  part  in  gov- 
ernment during  these  dangerous  days.  I 
v.ant  now  to  make  it  publicly  known  that 
I  ^ilaIl  not  be  a  candidate  fcr  a  fourth  term 
as  Governor  of  Ohio. 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  States  is  the 
most  exalted  office  in  the  world.  Grave  prob- 
lems will  be  pres.r-nted  during  the  term  of 
tlie  next  President  'Victory  is  now  assured 
to  the  cause  cf  rightectisness  in  the  war. 

Our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces  are  fight- 
ing great  battles  and  winning  notable  vic- 
tories and  they  will  continue  to  final  tri- 
umph under  our  proven  military  leaders. 
They  have  under  their  command  the  bravest, 
tlie  strongest,  and  the  b-^'st.  As  a  result  of 
cur  fighting  the  United  States  will  be  in  a 
po.'-itiGn  of  great  power  and  responsibility 
aincng  the  nations  of  the  world.  All  that 
power  sliould  be  exercised  with  the  deepest 
conviction  that  we  have  a  ^rreat  destiny  to 
fulfill  in  America.  'We  must  keep  ourselves 
stronc:,  liberty  lovinp,  self-governing,  arid 
use  tliat  power  and  influence  throui'hout  the 
World  to  bring  about  better  International  re- 
lations and  to  prevent  the  deadly  destruction 
of  war. 

We  are  a  proud  people.  We  need  apolcgize 
to  no  nation  on  earth  for  our  determination 
to  pieserve  American  liberty  and  individuril 
opportunity  against  any  odds  and  we  will 
del;,  any  power  that  attempts  to  take  from 
tis  any  pail  of  r.ur  heritage  or  weaken  our 
poslticn  of  leadership.  Our  purpose  always 
shou'd  be  to  help  oUuts  to  lift  their  fitand- 
a;a.i  but  never  to  lower  curs.  Tliere  must 
be  responsible  participation  by  the  United 
Slates  in  po:/. -war  cooperative  orraniz-ilion 
amonq  sovereign  nations  to  prevent  military 
aggression  and  to  attain  permar.eut  peace 
with  organized  Justice  in  a  free  world. 

The  New  Deal  has  come  to  the  end  of  It* 
service  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stales. 
C  'ntusion  and  di'^trast  reign  throughout 
the  land.  We  need  not  alone  a  change  cf 
administration  but  a  change  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  government  held  by  many  New  Deal- 
ers. The  playing  of  one  class  of  our  people 
a^Eii-.fct  another,  the  building  of  pressure 
gioups  by  gov^rnmeat  m^ust  come  to  au  end. 


There  is  a  need  for  impartial  and  Just  ad- 
miiiistratlon  a^  between  all  classes,  gri'ups, 
and  individuals  In  cur  suciety.  The  Ameri- 
can people  must  be  encouraged  to  lock  for- 
ward to  the  day  as  soon  as  po.ssible  after  vic- 
tory when  Government  restraint  will  be  re- 
lieved, rationing  with  all  its  Implications 
will  end,  business  will  be  enccuraged  and 
individual  liberty  and  opportunity  restored. 
Wlien  suund  government  economy  Is  cs'.ab- 
l.shed  and  our  own  Nation  made  .<;eif-rtli- 
ant,  we  can  help  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
Piedges  should  be  caiefully  made  and  loyally 
kept  A  candidate's  word  and  a  party's 
platform  aie  sc  lemn  covenants  with  tlie  peo- 
ple of  the  country.  They  must  be  kept  to 
restore  confid':nce  In  our  Governnient  at 
home  and  faith  in  us  amvuig  the  nations  of 
the  woild. 

In  view  of  the  great  needs,  confident  of  the 
fact  that  the  Repuhlican  Party  will  be  called 
upon  to  lend  our  Nation  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. 1  sliall  be  a  candidate  for  President  of 
the  Unit.^d  Slates  in  the  Ohio  primaries  and 
before  the  Republican  National  Convention. 
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HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  23,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me 
has  been  submitted  the  question: 
Should  the  United  States  maintain  a 
policy  of  independent  nationalism? 

In  that  question,  the  word  "inde- 
pendent" means  not  subordinate  or  sub- 
ject to  nor  dependent  for  support  upon 
any  other  government. 

The  word  "nationali.sm"  means  devo- 
tion to  and  advocacy  of  national  inter- 
ests, national  unity  and  independence. 

The  question  then  is:  Should  the 
United  States  maintain  a  policy  which  is 
not  dependent  upon  nor  subject  to  con- 
trol by  othei  nations;  should  we  main- 
tahi  a  policy  of  devotion  to  our  national 
interests,  a  policy  of  national  unity  and 
independence? 

My  answer  to  that  question  is  an  em- 
phatic "Yes,"  for  history  shows  that  the 
nation  which  is  subordinate,  which  is 
subject  to,  or  dependent  for  support 
upon,  another  government;  whose  peo- 
ple are  not  devoted  to,  who  do  not  advo- 
cate, the  national  interests,  national 
unity  and  independence,  will  perish  a.s  a 
nation. 

Just  as  long  as  the  individual  Is  the 
ma.ster  of  his  thoughts  and  his  actions, 
hp  Is  free  and  independent  and,  for  him- 
self, in  a  land  of  opixiriunlty,  can,  with 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  o'lhc^rs.  carve 
his  future. 

And  so  it  is  with  nations. 

History  has  demonstrated  that  the  na- 
tion whose  people  fail  to  give  it  their 
wholehearted  allegiance,  their  detotion. 
and  their  support,  eventually  los?s  Its 
sovereignty,  becomes  a  dependent  and  a 
subservient  nation. 


Our  forefathers  de-larrd  "That  these 
united  Colonies  are.  and  of  a  right  ought 
to  be.  free  and  independent  States." 

They  adopted  the  Constitution,  which. 
wliile  binding  the  Colonies  together  to  act 
for  the  common  interest,  united  them 
against  all  fore'gn  foes. 

R' i>in';  upon  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, guided  by  the  Constitution,  wi» 
have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  Individual 
and  national  ei'idcavor. 

Individual  naiinnali.^m  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  V  h:ch  we  erected  a  Nation,  a 
Nation  wlv;ch  s.ived  England  and  France 
f:om  a  defeat  in  the  First  World  War. 
T)ie  destruc!ion  of  tlie.r  national  exist- 
ence would  have  held  back  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization  for  another  hundred 
years. 

Tlus  same  independent  nationaU-sm  Is 
the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  the  support 
which  we  gave  to  G'eat  Britain  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  present  war  when  her 
armed  forces  were  thrown  back  upon  the 
channel  and  London  lay  prostrate  and 
at  the  mercy  of  Hitler's  bombers. 

Once  again,  because  of  Independent 
nationalism,  we  were  able  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
Once  more  we  saved  England  and  the 
British  Empire. 

We  were  able  to  save  the  British  Em- 
pire because  our  people  had  faith  In  the 
United  States  of  America:  because  we 
had  not  dissipated  cur  energies;  because 
we  had  retained  our  independence  and, 
by  so  doing,  possessed  the  resources,  the 
reserve  power  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle. 

That  the  turning  point  in  two  world 
wars  was  brought  about  by  the  people 
of  an  independent,  self-reliant.  Indus- 
trious, liberty-loving  Nation — our  own — 
is  proof  that  independent  nationalism 
can  make  a  nation  so  strong  that  It  can- 
not only  preserve  itself  but  has  the  re- 
serve power  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
world  civilization  when  needed. 

It  has  been  devotion  to  Independent 
nationalism,  to  self-preservation,  to 
thought  of  her  own  interest  which  has 
saved  England  and  enabled  her  to  secure 
our  aid  when  needed. 

We  have  demonstrated  htire  In 
America  that  independent  nationalism. 
faith  and  confidence  in  our  people,  in  our 
form  of  government,  and  adherence  to 
that  foim  of  government  has  created 
here  in  the  new  world  a  Nation  so  power- 
ful that  no  one  has  surcc.^sfully  chal- 
lenged our  national  sovereignty. 

Upon  that  foundation  of  Independent 
nationalism  we  have  created  a  Nation 
w  hicli  twice  has  .saved  Old  World  civiliza- 
tion from  Old  World  tyranny  and  dlc- 
tptor'^hip. 

IndepL-ndent  nationali.sm  having  shown 
it.s  virtue  and  its  strength.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  sub.'/atute  for  It  any  other  un- 
provtn  policy. 

A  policy  of  independent  natlonalLsm 
does  not  mean  that  we  will  not  aid  other 
nations  in  their  time  cf  need,  or  that  we 
Will  not  do  what  can  and  must  be  done 
to  injure  world  peace. 

It  dors  mean,  hov.ever.  that  we  will 
continue  to  follow  a  policy  which  will 
guarantee    our    Juturt    strength,    our 
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nbility  to  aid,  and  that,  whrn  we  partici- 
pate m  ♦it<  rn.iuonni  events,  we  will,  at 
all  t:m'»s  vh^-n  our  interests  come  in 
confiict  wi'.h  tho.st-  of  other  nations,  act 
first  frr  the  best  int?re'ts  of  America. 

In'-' "•  nd'^rit  naMon:il'"m  means  noth- 
Ir.  m  ).r — it  can  be  nothing  less — than 
self-preservation. 


The  Cooperatives  Are  Doins  To«  Good  a 
Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALITOaXU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Notember  23,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  Spade  news  letter  for  No- 
vember 13.  1943,  I  have  taken  the  bulk 
of  an  article  headed  "Bitter  Pight  Ahead 
for  Co-ops."  and  ask  permission  for  It  to 
be  Included  with  my  remarks  herewith 
in  the  Rkcood. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  a  con- 
certed effort  is  going  to  be  made  to 
weaken  or  destroy  the  cooperatives 
which  have  been  built  up  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  over  a  period  of  years.  This 
attack  is  centering  in  part  upon  the  pro- 
duction credit  associations  and  other 
branches  of  cooperative  agriculture 
credit  associations.  It  e.xtends  beyond 
that  to  cooperatives  which  have  never 
had  any  connection  whatsoever  with  the 
Government  but  arc  the  free  creations  of 
the  American  people. 

This  dr!ve  against  cooperatives  should 
be  resisted  by  any  earnest  Member  of 
Congress  who  really  believes  In  freedom 
for  the  common  man  in  America,  for 
the  cooperative  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  one  most  effective  means 
whereby  power  of  monopoly  can  be 
broken : 

BiiTiH  FiCHT  Ahzao  for  Co-ops 
Best  thnt  caa  be  said  of  the  big-scale  at- 
tack coming  on  cocprnitlves  Is  that  It  rr.:>y 
force  much  needed  unity  In  the  co-op  rarks. 
For  It's  a  major  assault  that's  In  the  mak- 
ing, and  not  Just  another  of  the  Innumerable 
dog  OghU  for  which  Washington  Is  famous. 

It  wUi  be  more  Intense,  tutter  and  on  a 
wider  frout  than  most  co-op  leaders  have 
realized  until  recently.  Nlw.  thoroughly 
alarmed,  they  are  meeting  this  week  In  Ch!- 
cavco  for  a  strategy  conference.  The  meeting 
wa.*  called,  not  by  the  National  Cooperative 
Council,  but  by  Howard  Cowan  of  the  Con- 
aumer  Ccxqierative  Association.  Kansas  City. 
Thnt  in  Itself  mny  be  significant,  indicating 
a  new  fighting  coaUtion. 

T.ie  far-flung  cooperative  line  includes  at 
least  the  following:  Selling  co-ops:  con- 
sumer co-ope;  cooperatlTe  credit  including 
Production  Credit  Associations,  Bank  for  Co- 
openttTCB.  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Cv::r- 
poration.  Farm  Security  Administration;  mu- 
tual Insurance;  and  rural  eiectrmcatlon  co- 
ops. 

AN    OLD   nCHT 

Skirmishing  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
t.at  year  It  got  more  Intense.  The  Indians 
tix  S  the  fxirthest  outpost.  Farm  Security  Ad- 
mlnistratioo.  acaiped  many  of  the  defenders, 
nr.d  left  the  rest  huddled  In  one  corner  of  the 
fort  where  they  are  now  under  siege. 


Last  year.  too.  mutual  inmrance  compa- 
nies were  a'^t.-rkcd.  ard  may  be  a^ain. 

Sniping  at  P  C.  A  's  by  the  An:rrican  Bank- 
ers" AJsoclatlcn  and  country-  members  picked 
up  la't  yer\r.  ttx).  and  when  R.  A  C.  C.  can:e 
on  the  scene  the  Indians  whccped  up  an  at- 
tack In  that  direcion. 

The  new  c:f"i.S)!ve  Is  beine  orermized  and 
dl Trfd  bv  t^p  rcr^er.tly  fcimpd  Ccitrnl  Coor- 
dinating Grotip,  Inc..  with  he.-idquarers  In 
C^.^  p.co  and  hcndcd  by  E  Wrnvcr  D^bson. 
pre5:itnt  t-f  the  Anderson  Lumber  &  Ficl  Co., 
of  Mmnecpolls.  The  objectives  of  tiie  oppu- 
sitiiin  a.-e: 

H:(<iILK    INfEiEaT   RATES 

1.  Removal  of  the  tax  exemptions  granted 
co-oi>«  for  30  years  or  more  as  a  puTi  of  a 
fi.xrd  coii  'rer.s;  nal  policy  uf  rxcir.pt. n^  from 
taxailfiii  nonproiit  organuriMons.  Tais  may 
raise  the  question  of  tojciug  other  nouproiit 
oiganlzatlons  like  labor  unions  and  even 
churchcii. 

2  End  the  practice,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, of  direct,  n.g  agencies  such  as  Couunnd- 
dity  Credit  Ccrporatlon  to  favor  co-ops  In 
handlln^'  Govj.nment  bu^aiess. 

3.  Require  trie  B;inlc  for  Cooperatives  to 
p:iy  Interest  to  the  Government  The  aim 
Is  to  raise  Interest  rates  so  hi?h  that  co-op 
bu.siiiebs  wovik..  be  turned  to  private  banks, 
who  pay  Utile  interest  on  money  loaned 
because   most   of   It  comes   from  depositors. 

4.  Require  all  GoTemment  capital  stock  (.f 
the  Bank  for  Cooperatives  to  be  r<:turncd 
to  the  Treasury.  Not  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  stock  is  supplied  by  borrowers — vlr-  i 
tually  all  ctimtiip  from  the  funds  Inherited 
from  the  old  Pann  Board. 

P.  C.  A.  tJNDEH   ATTACK 

5.  Force  the  Production  Credit  Ccrp.'ra- 
tliin  to  return  its  capital  stock  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Like  other  f.  C.  A.  capital  st  ick,  I 
this  now  furniihes  revenue  for  paying  over-  i 
head,  and  Is  used  in  part  for  capital  stock  for 
local  P.  C  A  s.  Among  other  things  it  would 
probably  force  out  of  business  about  200 
P.  C.  A.'s  whose  business  is  mostly  sm;  11 
loans  to  smal!  farmers.  Margin  between 
money  borrowed  from  Intermediate  credit 
banks  at  1"..  percent  and  the  loan  rate  and 
carrying  charges  is  not  enough  to  carry  the 
load,  so  revenue  from  Guvernnient  c.ipital 
stock  Is  used  to  make  up  the  difference 

8.  Continue  the  prohibition  against  F  S  A. 
loaning  money  to  co-ops  or  even  to  clients  f  .r 
memberfhips  in  co-ops.  This  is  now  effec- 
tively curbing  co-op  develcjpment  among 
Email  farmers. 

7.  Continue  the  old  fight  against  R  E  A. 
co-rps  as  a  part  cf  the  utility  attack  on 
cheap  public  power. 

BIO   FORCES.  BIG    MONTT 

How  strong  are  the  attacking  forces''  Busi- 
ness Week  said  recently;  "ChicaRo's  Morri.wn 
Hotel,  traditional  convention  place  of  the 
men  who  run  the  nation's  co-cp  movemeiu., 
was  the  site  chosen  early  this  month  (S-p- 
temberl  as  the  bir'hplace  of  a  new  n-ioveine;;t 
dedicated  to  fl^;htln?  the  co-op.  Fir*t  or- 
ganized as  the  League  for  the  Protection  of 
Private  Ei-.tcrprt«^.  the  new  bloc  Is  in-'or- 
porating  as  the  Central  Coordinatine;  Group. 
Inc..  with  headquarters  In  Chicago  s  Conti- 
nental  Bank  Building. 

"The  organization  hopes,  eventually,  to  rep- 
resent not  only  grain,  lumber,  cil,  and  ci  al 
Interests  but  also  feed  companies,  retail  cloth- 
iers, produce  and  commission  houses,  dairy 
groups,  furniture  and  hardware  crmpmies, 
real -estate  asjenta.  meat  dealers,  and  livestock 
associations." 

How  much  money  is  In  the  fight?     Co-op    | 
leaders  don't  know,  twit  large  sums  undoubt- 
edly are  beln^  gambled  to  load  the  legislative 
dice.  I 

Summing  it  up:  The  fight  on  co-ope  will  i 
l>e  well  directed  and  financed.  If  it  £ucceed.s  I 
It  won't  kill  the  cooperative  mcvemeni  but 


will  slow  down  its  development.  It  Is  slf?- 
nificant  that  the  attack  Is  launched  at  this 
time.  In  seeming  preparation  for  the  p^r- 
war  period,  beca'i'-e  cooperation  is  the  w.<\  of 
the  future  for  the  sm::Il  people  of  Atn-^r.ca; 
their  reply  to  thp  encronrhnients  cf  m  :nrpr  ]y 
To  cripp'e  or  even  cl'^w  It  up  now  w.:u!"d  be 
trn,'ic,  a  wrong  move  at  a  particularly  wi^ng 
time 

But  out  of  it  may  come  a  c!'>ser  union  of 
cooperative  groups,  development  of  fighting 
spirit,  and  a  new  !«»•  d'^r-.hip  fit  to  cope  w."h 
the  present,  and  the  future. 


Background  of  tlie  Republic 


EXTENSION  OP  REAIARK3 

OF 

KON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Novem'ber  23.  1943 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  i  include 
therein  a  .sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Paul  Little,  rector  of  All  Saints  Episcopal" 
Church.  San  Francisco,  delivered  at 
niomonal  services  of  the  American 
Leg  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  eighth  consecutive 
year  American  Legion  memorial  services 
have  been  corxlucted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Paul 
Litiie.  rector  of  Ail  Saints  Episcopal 
Church  at  that  church  in  San  Pranci.sco. 
These  services  were  held  on  Sunday' 
November  7.  1043.  Dr.  Little  is  serving 
his  tuenly-.sixth  consecutive  year  as 
chaplain  of  the  American  Lenion  in  San 
Francisco,  and  is  known  and  loved  by  all 
ve-ceian  groups  throughout  the  State  of 
California. 

This  divine  service  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
^Tarine  Corps,  the  State,  county,  and  city 
officials.  a.s  well  as  diplomatic  repre.senta- 
tives  and  1(  uionnaires  from  the  various 
posts  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco. 

Dr.  Little's  seimon  follows: 

Che'stian  Battle  Banners 

"In  the  name  of  our  God  we  will  set  up 
our  banners."     Psalm  XX:  5. 

BACKGROUND    OF    TTri3    REPL^BLIC 

We  believe  that  this  Rtouhlic  is  a  child  cf 
Providence  The  brf miur.-"!  of  this  Nirim 
reach  far  back  of  the  year  177G.  Indeed,  the 
American  Repuhl-c  did  not  have  its  ori:in 
by  the  tiring  of  the  guns  at  Coucord.  Lexing- 
ton, or  at  Yorktcw-n  Nor  did  it  be2:!n  wi^h 
the  signatures  which  were  appended  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  for  that  Decla- 
ration was  only  the  expression  ol  idcr.s  w^il 
established  m  the  purposes  of  the  are.  The 
Revolution  was  not  the  origin  of  th  s  land:  It 
was  only  the  declaration  cf  its  national  coa- 
scicusress  B.ick  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence  and  the  Constitution  were  the 
ic'e.is  and  Ideals  which  were  already  Im- 
pMnted  on  the  Vireinla  seaboard  in  1607, 
when  the  first  colony  was  established  at 
Jamestown  nnd  on  the  bleak  New  Enslar.d 
shores  13  year?  liter,  when  the  M.iyrirwer 
anchored  at  the  spot  which  we  now  revere 
as  P.ymou-h  H.irbor.  and  landed  120  n  "ii 
ard  v.omcn.  to  whor?  courage,  imperisho.i'.e 
love  of  lib',  rty.  and  Christian  faith  we  ov,e, 
under  God,  the  glorious  principles  wh  c.^ 
h.ive  mitde  this  Republic  foremost  amcne  t.ie 
Nations  of  the  wjild.     The  ChrLslian  Idc.ls 
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which  th-'se  sturdy  men  brought  with  them 
vcre  the  seed  out  of  which  the  American 
Repiibl.c  has  grown. 

Let  us  lilt  hl^h  the  ancient  banner- -Jus- 
tice, freedom,  and  denicciacy — end  furl  it 
in  tlis  twentieth  century  bree/e  for  tho  ben- 
eflt  vi  tlie  oncoming  generations 

DFCL.*R.^T10N   O"^  INDEPENDENCE 

A  Study  cf  the  personnel  of  these  56 
signers  i^>  very  enlightening.  They  v,t-ip  not 
Erldiers  of  fortune,  happy-go-lucky,  devil- 
may-care  felUiWf,  Indeed,  they  were  the  elite 
cf  the  Colonies. 

Tv.v.ity-seven  were  college  grac.uates  in  a 
day  vheii  colkges  were  rare  Otlici.-.  not  col- 
lege graduates,  were  equal  in  many  in.^t'inces 
to  college  professois.  Benjam.n  Franklin, 
whose  schooling  in  all  amounted  to  11 
months,  was  respected  ut  home  and  abroad 
as  a  statesman,  scientist,  and  author. 

Forty-eight  were  born  In  the  United 
States.  8  abroad.  Thirty-three  had  traveled 
more  or  less  extensively  abroad.  Four  were 
rich.  Carroll.  Hancock,  Franklin,  and  Morris 
possessed  large  holdings  They  risked  their 
fortunes  when  they  signed  that  famous  doc- 
ument. Thirteen  were  planters,  8  merchants. 
24  lawyers.  5  doctors,  1  wa.s  a  preacher,  and 
8  were  preacher's  sons:  Witherspoon,  Taylor, 
Ro^fi.  Chase,  'Williams,  Lewis,  Hancock,  and 
Tom  Paine, 

Franklin  was  the  oldest,  being  71;  Ruilcd^je 
the  youngest  at  27. 

Every  one  of  the  56  who  proud'.y  appended 
their  names  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence  was   a   loyal   churchman. 

Similarly,  there  were  39  signers  of  the 
Constitution  and  again  every  one  was  an 
ardent  churchman. 

NATIONAL    GREATNESS 

Today,  there  is  a  false  and  foolish  assump- 
tion prevalent  in  all  the  world  that  the 
strength  and  greatness  of  a  nation  can  be 
built  on  the  basis  of  mere  material  values. 
The  hi.story  of  the  nations  proves  that  the 
greatness  and  solidarity  of  a  country  does 
not  lie  in  material  things.  Alliance  with 
material  forces  has  everywhere  and  always 
been  a  covenant  with  corruption  and  death. 

One  of  our  truly  great  Presidents,  the  late 
and  lamented  Woodrow  Wilson,  once  said, 
"Our  civilization  cannot  survive  materially 
unless  it  be  redeemed  spiritually." 

Not  in  commercial  strength,  nor  in  physical 
forces,  nor  in  diplomatic  shrewdness  lies  the 
strength  of  nations.  Tlie  permanency  and 
real  strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  faith  in 
God  and  the  character  of  its  people.  Today, 
more  than  ever  before,  we  need  to  put  the 
accent  upon  the  spiritual  values  and  mans 
ciu'iilty  and  worth  to  civilization.  The  real 
monument  to  our  beloved  country  must  be 
a  land  in  which  righteousness  and  justice 
and  equal  opportunity  arc  the  cornerstones, 
and  where  God  is  recognized  as  the  alpha 
and  cmega  of  life.  To  such  a  monument 
every  one  of  us  can  contribute  something 
o.'  his  life  and  infiuence. 

Recently.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  Chief 
cf  .Staff.  United  Slates  Army.  Is  quo.ed  by 
Dr   William  L.  Stidger  as  saying: 

"I  don't  give  a  hoot  for  a  man's  religion 
either  in  war  or  peace  If  it  does  not  set  him 
on  fire  v.-ith  a  passion  to  do  nnd  die  for 
Christ  " 

CRE.AT    MEN    PERPETUATE    THEIR    COVN^rRY 

The  ancient  peoples  of  the  wi)rld  would 
soon  be  forgotten  if  they  had  not  produced 
some  great  men  The  average  person  does 
not  think  of  countiies  such  a.s  Greece  as  the 
hcmie  of  multitudes  of  people  engaged  in 
\arious  occupations  in  an  effort  to  earn  live- 
liiicod.  a  people  who  fought  many  political 
battles,  industrial  and  national  wars.  But 
he  thinks  of  Greece  as  the  land  ol  Socrates, 
Plato.  Aristotle,  and  Pericles.  We  think  of 
a  f'-.eigii  country  as  the  h^iue  cl  great  men. 


Wlaat  dees  the  avmce  f<ie:gncr  know 
about  this  count.'-y?  He  probably  ii' ver 
thinks  of  us  as  a  gicai  nation  made  up  of 
48  States,  covering  a  tremendous  territ.  ry 
with  a  population  of  about  135  OOo  OCO  people, 
with  great  industrial  centers,  viur  great  wat- 
erways, thousands  of  niiiej;  ci  rauways  and 
concrete  highways. 

The  averace  lorcigner  thinks  ol  America  as 
the  heme  of  few  men  like  Washington.  Lin- 
coln. AJ'ilson,  and  the  two  Kouscvclts,  Tlie 
country  that  caiuiot  boast  cf  giving  to  the 
world  great  men  has  little  to  attract  the  in- 
ternationnl  seekers  cf  truth  for  great  m.en  not 
on'y  inti\>duce  their  countries  and  then  lacie 
away,  but  they  perpetuate  the  land  that  gave 
them  birth. 

Tlie  path  of  greatness  Is  not  one  of  ease 
or  accident,  it  Is  a  path  of  effort  and  sacri- 
fice. The  great  men  are  the  sturdy  oaks  of 
the  human  forest  who  have  been  shaken 
by  the  winds  of  advcr.-ity  and  who  have  sur- 
vived the  blizzards  of  life.  The  greatest 
teacher  of  all  time  has  well  said,  "He  who 
would  save  his  life  must  lose  it." 

TWELVE  GREATEST 

Soon  after  World  War  No.  1  thousands  of 
children  of  grammar-schuol  age  from  30 
countries  participated  in  a  voting  to  choose 
the  12  greatest  characters  in  history.  We 
looked  up  the  birthplaces  of  these  great  per- 
sonalities. Being  the  speaker  of  the  day  at 
a  service  club,  we  passed  around  a  list  con- 
taining the  12  villages,  towns,  and  cities, 
requesting  them  to  write  the  names  of  those 
great  characters  Not  one  in  that  large 
group  gue.ssed  more  than  50  percent  correct. 
Here  is  the  list: 

Athens,  Greece,  Socrates;  Genoa.  Italy, 
Columbus:  Florence,  Italy,  Rorence  Night- 
ingale; Dele,  France,  Pasteur;  Domremy, 
France,  Joan  of  Arc;  Mainz.  Germany, 
Gutenberg:  Wylam,  England,  Stephenson; 
Blantyre,  Scotland,  Livingstone;  Bridges 
Creek,  'Va  .  Washington;  Staunton,  Va..  Wil- 
son. Hodgenvllle,  Ky.,  Lincoln;  Boston, 
Mass  ,  Franklin. 

Possibly  many  of  our  readers  never  heard 
of  some  cf  the  birthplaces  mentioned.  In- 
deed, what  does  it  matter  where  one  Is  born? 
It  is  not  the  place  that  makes  one  renown 
but  rather  great  personalities  give  fame  to 
the  place.  The  only  true  measure  of  any 
locality  Is  the  quality  of  the  manhood  which 
It  produces.  It  is  the  men  of  character, 
the  servants  of  mankind,  the  true  lovers  of 
humanity  which  Justify  the  existence  of  a 
town,  community,  or  nation. 

Over  1,900  years  ago  a  man  named  Paul 
languished  In  a  dark  prison  cell  In  Rome, 
while  a  man  named  Nero  sat  on  the  throne. 
Today  parents  proudly  name  their  sons  Paul 
while  they  call  their  dogs  Nero  (with  apol- 
ogies to  the  lowly  canines).  So  strangely 
does  time  right   an   ancient  wrong. 

GIVE  US  MEN 

Mere  weakh  and  legislation  will  not  save 
a  nation  from  decay.  Today.  America  needs 
her  sons  to  die  for  her  In  this  terrible  war- 
fare. Tomorrow,  when  the  victory  Is  won 
America  will  need  them  Just  as  sorely  to  live 
heroically  for  her  In  every  rank  and  order 
the  call  Is  for  men  and  women  with  sacri- 
ficial spirit;  men  whom  neither  power  nor 
riches  can  spoil.  The  challenging  poem  of 
the  Bishop  of  E.xeter,  England,  has  not  loet 
Its  force  today: 

"Give  us  men. 
Men  from  every  rank: 
Fresh  and  free  and  frank. 
Men  of  thought  and  reading, 
Men  of  light  and  leading. 
Men  of  loyal  breeding. 
The  nation's  welfare  speeding; 
Men  of  faith  and  not  of  fiction. 
Men  of  lofty  aim  in  action, 
Give  us  men;  I  say  again. 
Give  us  men. 


"G.ve  us  n.en. 
Strong  and  stalwT.:t  ones. 
Men  wli  m  lilp.hePt  hope  inspires. 
Men    wh>  m    purc't    honor    fires. 
Men  who  tianiplo  self  beneath  them. 
Mrn  \slK)  ni.ike  th.  ;r  country  wreathe  them 
As  her  nc^b'.p  «ons 
Worihy  cf  her  sires; 
Men  wh  1  never  shame  their  mothers. 
Men  who  never  fail  ihi-lr  brothers; 
True,    liowever    false    are    oiheis. 
Give  us  men.  I  say  again, 
Give  us  men. 

"GiVe  us  m.cn. 
Men  who  wlun  tlie  temj^est  gathen 
Cira^p  the  standard  ol  their  lathers. 
In    the   thickest   fight; 
Men  who  strike  lor  heme  and  altar, 
lA-t  the  coward  cringe  and  falter, 
G  >d  defend  the  right ! 
True   us   truth;    the   lorn   and   lonely 
T(  nder   as    the   brave   are   only. 
Men  who  tread  where  saints  have  trod. 
Men  for  country,  home  and  God, 
Give  us  men,  I  say  again, 
Give  us  men  " 

Dr.  Frank  Gunsaulus.  the  late  president 
of  Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  once  defined 
a  Christian  statesman  as  "A  man  who  has 
discovered  which  way  the  Almighty  God  Is 
g<Mng  and  then  tries  to  get  things  out  of 
Hi^  road. " 

T(  day.  surely  the  United  Nation*  were 
never  so  certain  as  they  are  now  which  way 
the  Almiuhty  God  is  going.  It  is  toward  the 
goal  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  the 
right  to  worship.  Let  us  clear  the  debris  of 
Nazi-ism,  Fasci.'m,  and  Hirohitoism  out  of 
His  road  so  that  "lijihts  may  go  «n  again  over 
the  world." 

GOOD  WILL 

Death  and  de.-^tructlon  is  being  meted  out 
today  en  a  more  colossal  scale  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Intrigue, 
hatred  and  cruelty  is  rampant  on  every  hand. 
But  thank  God.  wherever  and  whenever 
mutual  good  will  Is  practiced,  there  U  peace 
and  plenty.  On  December  24  we  celebrate 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  year  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  all  the  long  line  of  4  000  miles  of  boundary 
there  is  not  a  single  cannon  pointing  toward 
each  other.  The  reason  is  obvious  We  have 
mutual  good  will  toward  each  other  which 
dees  away  with  lntrlg\ie.  armaments,  bomb- 
ing planes,  etc.  These  two  great  nations  have 
the  same  conwion  Ideals  of  Justice,  freedom, 
love  cf  religion,  and  that  of  human  values. 

Materialism  and  godlessness  have  miser- 
ably failed  The  Master  of  mankind  has  said, 
"Peace  I  give  up  to  you,"  and  as  His  humble 
followers  let  us  carry  forward  His  banner  to 
the  oncoming  generations. 

"The  kingdoms  of  the  world  go  by 

In  purple  and  In  gold. 
They  rise,  they  flourish,  and  they  die 

And  all  their  tale  Is  told. 
One  kingdom  Is  only  divine. 

Its  banners  triumph  still. 
Its  King — a  Servant 

And  Its  sign — a  gibbet  on  a  hill!" 


The  Late  Honorable  Henry  B.  Steaf  all 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  23,  1943 

Mr.    JARMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave    to    extend    my    rcmarSiS   in    Ll^e 
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Record  I  irr-Iucif^  the  following  poem  by 
Hurace  C.  Ciiiiiio; 

nUKE^ r ST \TZ\T    STXACALX 

111  l.:e's  ever  ch  i;i^:i;|a;  dramn. 

Sirciig  lis  bjdy,  m.r.d.  and  heart, 
Fr  in  the  State  of  Ala'.air.a 

Came  a  man  to  pl.'.y  hts  part. 
At  a  tn;e  cf  j'erplexatlon. 
Wluti  the  ert at  sMi^e  of  the  Nation 
Was  set  fcr  th?  wh'  le  duration. 

I,r-t    the    er.d    be    near    or    far 

or  the  other  great  Warld  War. 

B;;(lc  when  Henut  B^.sc<lMB  Steacali, 
Eiiteied  Coi^pre^'s  no  one  thought 
Th  it  he.  wfltchful  as  an  eag!e. 

W  uld  attaiii  the  he'v;hts  he  sought — 
K  r  he  loi'Cf^  to  w'.n  the  p'^wer 
O!  a  ^tat(^«man  that  would  tower 
H:"h,  when  c'tme  the  crucial  hoior. 
And  be  leader  In  the  flght 
F  r  h!s  country  and  the  rii;ht. 

Tliree  s:ore  years  and  ten  had  scattered 
S.l\f-r  thr.jatls  among  the  gold, 

Bit  w.th  him  It  little  mat'ered, 
F' 'T  we  all  are  growinq  c'd. 

HzNnT  B    Stiagall's  ambitions 

Wf-re  to  fulfil!  nil  co:d;tions 

Of  this  life's  God-purposed  missions. 
So  that,  when  thp  end  should  come. 
He'd  be  welcomed  snfoly  home. 

—  Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Exctrptt   From   Address   of  Col.   Edgar 
S.  Gorrell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TiNNissrx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVTS 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  'Xtend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  foUowinR  ex- 
cerpts from  an  address  delivered  by  Col. 
Edgar  S.  Oorrell.  president.  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America,  at  the  First 
National  Clinic  of  Domestic  Aviation 
Planning  In  Oklahoma  City  on  November 
11.  1943: 

The  airplane  will  not  automatically  work 
for  the  good  and  to  the  beat  Interest  of  all; 
It  will  take  human  effort,  understanding. 
and  planning. 

Even  now.  before  the  war  ends,  we  had  be^t 
have  clearly  In  mind  the  objectives  toward 
which  we  should  work,  and  Insofar  as  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  In  order  to  accomplish  those 
objectives  the  legislation  should  be  enacted 
now.  in  order  th»»t  there  may  be  the  least 
possible  delay  and  confusion  In  going  for- 
ward with  the  development  of  this  Industry 
after   the   war. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  industry's 
development  can  be  made  one  of  th°  means 
for  cushioning  against  the  shocks  of  post- 
war readjustment,  for  providing  private  em- 
ployment, for  opening  up  new  lines  of  human 
endeavor. 

Unless  some  planning  Is  done  now.  we  will 
find  that  at  the  war's  end  we  are  not  ready, 
and  win  have  to  depend  upon  Improvisation 
Instead  of  a  program. 

The  first  matter  is  "freedom  of  the  air"  In 
our  domestic  civil  aviation.  •  •  •  That  Is, 
whether,  within  the  area  of  the  Federal 
Umon.  there  shall  be  real  freedom  of  the  air, 
«-lthout  the  crippling  restrlctlcns  of  Inter- 
state trade  tjarners 

RfcentlT.  •  •  •  there  has  t)een  a  grow- 
ing indication — not  so  much  from  the  very 


splendid  State  aeronautical  commissions  a.- 
from  other  sources— which  warns  that  the 
situation  may  be  sharply  changed  withm  the 
next  few  years  through  the  elaboration, 
under  the  authority  of  seme  of  the  Sta'es, 
of  complex  sets  of  St.-^te  resuia'i'  ns  wlrrii 
in  some  ca.=es  would  afTect  a  portion  of  civil 
aviatiun  and  In  oilier  cases  iingiu  utiect  uW 
branches  of   civil   avlat:<^n. 

Obviou.sly  If  there  were  projected  Into  the 
air  a  situation  even  midly  reflecting  th*"  s:'- 
uaiion  on  our  motor  highways,  freedom  of  the 
air  '  )T  domestic  civil  aviation  would  be  de- 
stroved. 

The  only  fully  eninive  means  for  assuring 
dcnustic  freedom  of  the  air  is  through  ccn- 
gressifr.al  aotirn 

In  the  Lea  civil  aviation  bill  (H.  R  3420) 
now  pendin::;  before  the  Hou'e  of  Rriirosonta- 
tives  this  very  important  prulilem  l*  dealt 
with  In  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  be 
eminently  sat    Tnctory 

In  6Ut>iitance  what  thr  Lea  biH  •  ♦  • 
does  Is  simu'y  to  euaran'oe  a  pr.'.  li'^co  which 
should  be  the  birthright  of  every  American 
flyer,  the  pi.viietje  to  tiy  from  oue  .-late  to 
another  without  tlie  risk  of  falling  into  some 
legal  trap  such  as  so  often  confronts  the 
operator  of  an  automcblle  or  a  truck  on  the 
highways  in  tl:e  course  of  an  Inter.-jtate 
Journey. 

The  enactment  of  the  Lea  bill,  providing 
thus  for  d<  mrsiic  fieedoni  of  the  air.  surely 
sliould  asi'Unic  a  hich  place  i^n  any  pi'.'gram 
for  the  future  develupir.er.r  cf  American 
civil  aviation 

However,  the  Lea  bill  d^cs  not  contem- 
plate that  the  Sta'es  are  never  to  play  a  part. 
It  simply  provides  that  Congress  i.s  to  be  a 
kind  of  umpire  through  which  duplication. 
Wi'Ste,  and   conflirt   can   be  av.,KlfU. 

A  next  essential  point  In  anv  program  for 
America's  civil  aviation  Is  that  of  a  sound, 
long-range  airport-development  prociam. 

One  of  the  Important  provisions  of  the  Loa 
bill  is  a  very  specific  section  calling  lor  an 
airport-devplopi'ient  prosram  which  will  In- 
clude as  well  the  necessary  development  of 
other  air  navigation  facilities,  desirned  for 
all  branches  of  civil  aviation  and  taking  ap- 
propriate account  for  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tional defense. 

A  further  significant  featii-e  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  is  the  specific  mandate  that 
the  program  be  formulated  after  con.=ultation 
with  the  appropriate  rcprc.=;pntatives  cf  the 
various  States,  which  would,  of  course.  In- 
clude the  State  aeronautical  agencies  as  well 
as  the   municipalities. 

No  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  St..*es  to 
administer  and  to  operate  airports  is  Involved. 

Nor  Is  there  anything  pn  pscd  wlrch  in 
any  way  curb  any  Individual  State,  or.  for 
that  matter,  any  Individual  municipality 
from  going  forward  on  any  basis  which  might 
appear  to  it  appropriate. 

A  further  item  in  a  sound  pro.unni  for 
American  civil  aviation,  which  Intimately 
afTects  every  branch  of  civil  aviation,  is  tliat 
of  airport  zonink?. 

The  Lea  bill  takes  a  first  step  lu  that  it 
provides  for  cooperative  deve.opment  of  ap- 
propriate zoning  standards  to  be  woiked  cut 
by  the  Federal.  State,  and  municipal  authur- 
itiee.  It  also  makes  available  cort.ain  ma- 
chinery for  the  enforcement  of  zcnii.g  In 
the  event  the  local  authorities  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

But  beyond  the  Lea  bill,  intelUgeut  solu- 
tion of  this  vital  problem  wiU  require  the 
closest  cooperation  among  all  groups  in  civil 
aviation,  rallying  behind  the  lerd  Tshlp  of 
the  State  and  local  ofHciils  who.  In  the  last 
analysis,  have  the  heavy  responsibility  for 
taking  the  necessary  action. 

Another  outstanding  Item  without  which 
any  program  fcr  America's  civil  aviation 
would  be  incomplete  is  that  of  the  need  for 
concentrated  development  of  aircraft  engines 
and  of  fuels  furnishing  motive  power. 

From  the  sundpoint  of  every  branch  of 
civil   aviation,  engine,  and   fu:l   research  is 


of  even  more  pressiner  Importance  than  is 
the  research  needed  to  perfect  dreams  about 
tliP  helicopter. 

It  w  )uld  be  no  Inconsiderable  accomplish- 
ment if  this  domestic  civil  aviation  clinic 
could  i-ontrihute  toward  introducing  a  note 
ul  reali.-in  into  some  of  the  almost  hysterical 
dl:^cu.ssll  n  which  we  now  hear  on  every  side, 
and  point  cut  tiie  urgent  need  fcr  still  nmre 
concentrated  rebra:ch  upon  enrme  and  fuel 
development  on  the  part  of  the  agencies  of 
government  concerned,  the  manufacturers 
and  the  fuel  producers,  those  in  c  nimercial 
aviation,  and  all  o:hcrs  who  are  and  will  be  so 
vitally  affected  by  this  problem 

No  prosram  for  America's  civa  avin*:  m 
would  be  complete  without  a  ring'r.q  declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  civil  iivia  ion  from 
domination  by  surface  carriers. 

Such  independence  is  provided  for  in  exist- 
ing law 

It  would  be  re.offlrmed  in  the  Lea  bill. 

It  Is  In  accordance  with  the  traditional 
transportation  policy  followed  by  Conirress 
with  respect  to  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. 

So  far  as  a  Natioii-wide  coordinated  service 
Is  concerned,  that  can  be  provided  for  under 
existing  lnw 

Our  existing  air-line  service  has  developed 
on  a  well  coordinated  basis,  and  as  new  eir 
lines  enter  the  field  and  exis'int;  air  lines 
expand,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
es.sentlal  coordination  of  service  will  be  main- 
tained. 

To  provide  a  Nation-wide  coord. anted  .■serv- 
ice it  is  not  necessary  that  we  br.  ak  d  wn 
the  timt -tested  and  tradlti-inal  p<  iicies  which 
prevent  one  form  of  transportation  ficra 
dominating  and  controlling  another. 

Let  the  declaration  of  incii  peiid'nce  for 
civil  aviation  be  reaSrmed — and  not  repealtd. 


Uit  of  Subsidies  for  the  Control  of  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORRUCK 

OF  MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23,  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followinp  letter: 
Office  or  Price  Administration. 
Wa.'hington.  D.  C,  Soicrnber  20,  1943. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCoRiiACK, 
llousr  oj  R'^prcsentatiies. 

Dea.1  Mr.  McCormack:  In  your  request  to 
me  of  yesterday  you  a^^ked  me  for  two  state- 
ments First,  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  ro.-t  of  living  if  section  3  of  H  R.  3477  is 
retained?  Second,  If  this  bill  Is  passed  in  Its 
pres.nr  form  at  what  level  could  a  new  price 
and  V  age  line  be  established  and  held? 

You  stated  that  you  would  like  an  expres- 
sion of  my  own  Judgment  en  the^e  two  ques- 
tions and  the  judgment  of  the  other  busi- 
nessmen who  have  recently  ccme  to  Wash- 
ington to  help  us  In  the  reorgani?ation  of 
the  O  P  A  and  the  administration  of  the 
price  control  and  rationing  programs. 

As  a  background  for  my  remarks  I  might 
exn'am  that  when  I  first  began  to  study  the 
problems  of  price  control  a  year  or  two  ago, 
I  had  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against  the  use 
cf  subsid;es.  even  to  control  living  costs.  It 
was  m.y  initial  hope  that  a  system  cf  limited 
price  increa.-es  would  be  adequate  to  keep 
inf.Tlon  within  ck  se  bounds. 

From  a  c!_-se  as-^ociaticn  with  the  practical 
pr.-blcms  of  pi  ice  control  In  Connecticut,  be- 
fore jo.nlng  the  rational  ofSce  of  the  O.  P  A. 
last  August,  I  was  forced  to  reverse  my  earlier 
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thlr.klr.2.  The  thinking  of  the  br.sine:.-men 
vhjui  I  have  brought  in  to  lu'.p  mo  during 
tue  laii  J  mjiiths  has  followed  ih.s  ^alnc  e\o- 

lUtiOU. 

I  think  we  may  say  quite  objectively  that 
we  are  practical-mindcd  m?n  v.'hose  Judg- 
r.ient  is  affected  primarily  by  practical  con- 
faidcratioits.  It  Is  the  pr^jctical  aspects  of 
piice  control  that  ha'.e  brought  us  to  accept 
the  use  of  subsid.cs  as  a  nocca^aiy  part  of 
any  price  stauilizat.on  progtam.  Let  me  ex- 
pluln  the  reabon  for  this  change  in  point  uf 
>;ew. 

Prom  cur  own  concentrated  experience  in 
the  day-to-day  problems  of  price  control  we 
are  today  only  too  v.-ell  aware  that,  regardless 
Ci  what  theur.sts  may  say.  it  is  impossible  to 
rontrol  all  pioduction  coits  aur.ng  wartime. 
For  liiitance,  in  order  to  meet  their  hrgc 
responsibilities,  our  farme.s  are  sometimes 
forced  to  till  inefficient  land  and  to  employ 
Inefficient  help.  Worn  machinery,  which  In 
peacetime  Wf  uid  be  dls-eardtd,  must  be  re- 
tailed in  waitime  m  order  to  meet  our  huge 
production  lietds  In  other  woids.  there  are 
certain  increases  in  costs  wIiIlIi  m  an  expand- 
ing wartime  economy  cannot  be  ignored  with- 
out serious  danger  to  the  production  of  nec- 
essary materials  needed  lor  the  winning  of 
the  war  and  the  meiting  of  our  civilian 
reiiuirements. 

Again,  biiifd  on  practital  experience.  It  h.as 
become  clear  to  all  of  us  h.cie  who  are  faced 
with  problents  of  administering  a  piice-Cor.- 
trol  progvim.  that  if  an  incre.i?e  m  cost  of  a 
single  product  is  met  by  raising  the  price,  we 
will  olten  mrrease  the  cost  of  picducing  other 
products  and  thereby  create  new  pressures 
for  a  string  of  new  price  increases.  To  avoid 
this  snow'i3,illiiig  of  pi  ice  increases  we  mLi.-t 
avoid,  wherever  possible,  the  ne?d  for  increas- 
ing the  nist  prue.  Ihcie  are  Just  two  w.iys 
to  prevent  tins  first  incicise.  One  way  is  to 
let  a  squeeze  develop  on  the  producer  or  dis- 
tn:>utor,  or  both.  This  must  impair  produc- 
tion, or.  In  too  many  ca~es,  depress  distribu- 
tors' marg.ns  to  inequitable  level'  Toe  ether 
way  is  to  u.-e  subsidies,  careluliy  aiid  in  lim- 
i'ed  amoim's.  to  off.-et  the  initial  cost  in- 
crease. 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  apply  a  r;gid 
"hold  the  line"  policy  to  all  Items  in  our 
economy  For  that  reason  the  use  of  subsi- 
dies Is  conteniplated  only  on  Items  which  are 
eiiisentia!  to  our  cost  of  living  and  wh.ich,  if 
increased  in  price,  would  have  a  pyr,Tmidii:g 
effect  upon  other  piodiicts  and  services  whitii 
all  of  U3  rcc|u:re  to  carry  en  '.air  normal  lives 
If  the  use  of  subsidies  for  the  control  of 
the  pric-:>  of  living  Is  abnnc'cucd  on  Decem.ber 
31.  the  following  increases  m  retail  prices 
will  result: 

Piice  increase 
Produc :  (cents) 

Beef  round  steak,  pound 5.2 

Rib  rast.  pound         4  6 

Chuck  rrast.  pcund 3  5 

Hdtnbuiger.  potiiKi   3  8 

Veal  cutlet,  pnuud 6  0 

Po!'?c  chops,  pound 4  6 

Shred  bacon,  pound 5  2 

Sliced  ham,  pound 6  5 

Whole  ham,  pound   4.5 

Salt  pork,  pound   . 2.8 

Ley;  of  lamb,  pound 1.7 

Lamb  no  chocs,  pound 3  2 

Other  meats,  pound 2  Otoe.  0 

Butter,   pound 9  9 

Cheese,  pcund 7  8 

Milk,  quart 10 

Di;ed  prunes,   pound 32 

Canned  vegetable'.  No.  2  can 14 

Sraar.  pound 1.0 

Dry  edible  beans,  pound 1   0 

If  tlie  increases  In  the  cost  of  living  could 
be  hmitea  to  this  list  of  food  items,  tlie  re- 
sult would  be  a  "-percent  increa.se  in  the 
household  ost  of  food,  as  shown  in  the 
monthly  cost-of-living  Index  of  the  Bureau  of 
La'o<u-  Statistics.  However,  as  you  know,  the 
Siabi'.Uiitlou  Act  also  extends  to  wage  rates. 


and.  indeed,  ties  wage  rates  and  the  cost  cf 
livm,';  together.  The  men  who  lu.ve  tiie  rc- 
cponsibility  lor  stabilmng  wages  have  pub- 
l.cly  stated  that  ui.h.i&  the  csst  of  living  is 
mHintained  at  ptcsont  levels  or  lower,  the 
Little  Steel  formula  must  be  mocii'iKi 

The  wage  lnL■rea^es  which  would  result 
Iruni  a  breach  of  the  Little  Ste.l  U;i inula 
\\ould  add  to  the  bui.iiie.5-sman  s  costs  in  nil 
parts  of  the  country.  And  any  inciensc  in 
the  cost  of  doing  business  would  In  many  in- 
ciustnes  call  for  further  mcu.-.ses  m  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices. 

There  is  a  third  result  of  break. ig  the 
present  price  line  which,  vhile  oiilicu>t  to 
evaluate  in  dtgiec.  is,  in  our  opinion  tx- 
ir^mely  serious,  and  that  is  the  psycholLgual 
criect  on  thousands  of  busmcs-men  r.s  they 
tee  certain  prices  start  to  ri.se  in  other  iieius. 

At  present  v,e  receive  several  hundred  re- 
quest.s  for  price  increases  each  week.  Once 
our  present  piice  levels  arc  broken,  these 
prclJures  from  a  purely  admini.strative  vuw- 
IJCint  will  become  increasingly  hs.rd  to  deny. 
It  indeed  is  impossible  for  us  who  must 
deal  with  tlic  practical  problrms  of  price- 
control  arinuni.siration  to  exagkerate  the 
pressures  for  higlier  price.s  which  will  be  set 
loose . 

Answering  your  hrst  que.-tion.  1  have  in 
a  sense  answered  your  second,  "At  what 
point  or  line  can  pi  ices  be  stabilzed  oni.:^ 
thc  present  line  is  broken?"  In  ellcct.  I  have 
already  stated  that  there  can  be  no  second 
line  There  can  be  no  second  line,  bf  cause. 
Without  .subsidies,  we  will  be  deprived  of  tiie 
one  tool  v'hich  cm  choke  off  continuing 
pressures.  Unless  these  are  choked  off.  they 
will  break  through  any  line  where\er  we 
may  attempt  to  establish  It. 

Lacking  sub' Idles  we  wili  strive,  neverthe- 
less, m  every  way  to  limit  the  increase  of  the 
cost  of  living,  bi  t  (;ur  policy  must  neces- 
sarily be  one  of  consistent  retreat.  Thc  ra- 
pidity of  our  retreat  will  depend  on  many 
factors,  some  economic  and  others  psycho- 
logical and,  lor  tiie  most  part,  beyond  our 
direct  control. 

In  closing  1  might  point  out  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  cost  of 
living  today  stands  at  the  approximate  levels 
of  last  April  when  the  present  hold-the-lme 
program  was  put  into  effect. 

It  is  our  opiiuon  that  with  a  relatively 
hiiiitcd  subsidy  budget  over  and  above  our 
present  expenditures  and  with  the  con- 
tinued stabilization  of  present  hourly  wage 
rates,  we  can  continue  to  hold  the  present 
line  of  retail    prices  for  some  time  to  come. 

If  there  i.s  anv  other  fun  her  information 
that  you  would  like  to  have,  I  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  iirovi'"le   It 
Yi.iiirs  very  trulv. 

Chester  BoWi.ES. 

Adviin:itiaior. 


Hon.  James  P.  McGranery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  November  17.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
source  of  sincere  regret  to  us  that  our 
Iriend  Jim  McGranery  saw  fit  to  leave 
the  precincts  of  this  body,  for  greater 
usefulness  as  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

All  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing with  him  know  his  wonderful  person- 
ality, his  splendid  sense  of  Justice,  and 
his  fine  devotion  to  duty. 


Jim  has  been  a  Member  of  the  congres- 
Moiiitl  f:iin.l:'  for  iilmoM  a  tit cadf.  winch 
altiiough  .t  doe.s  not  qua' if y  him  a.s  a 
vo'tran,  and  ha.s  dui  iiifi  tlir  .veai<:  tliat  lie 
was  with  us.  become  so  penrraliy  liked 
and  r.dmirtd  th.at  it  se.^ms  as  though  hi»- 
servKo  hns  bet  n  mvioli  longer  thar  u 
acUially  was. 

Ko  was  a  meinbii-  ol  ihc  Ct^mrnitteo 
on  Way.s  uiid  Mians.  wluch  is  the  key 
ccminiiier  c;f  this  Hou'^^.  nv.(\  as  such  he 
had  to  l.HVe  his  pulse  on  the  ent.re  sub- 
ject of  oo.!  jeri-latmn.  particularly  tax 
legislation,  whuii  i.s  cf  such  ex*.:cine  im- 
poitame  ai  tlie  present  time.  I  iim  s^^re 
thai  lie  committee  will  mi.ss  his  prts- 
ence.  part  irulai  !y  on  subcommittees  deal- 
ing with  tlie  many  details  of  tax  legis- 
lation whith  ealh  d  for  a  man  of  Jim's 
qualities  and  background. 

He  IS  a  lawyer  of  rare  ability,  and  I 
am  sure  tliat  he  will  prove  as  stion^  a 
pillar  m  the  edifice  of  the  Dtparlment 
of  Justice  as  lie  was  to  our  collea^-ues  in 
this  House. 

Ak'ng  with  hi-  many  other  friends  and 
colleapues,  I  wi  h  him  success  In  his  new 
position  a.>  A.>..i5tant  Attorney  General. 


The  Kcfauver  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23,  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  22, 
1943. 

HLPORrnvG  TO  Congress 

Kri.«VVrR    PLAN 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

Sci'tniy  Hull's  lepcrt  to  Congres.*  on  the 
Moscow  Conlerei.ce  hr.s  been  generally  ap- 
plauded by  Wa.'hingicn  obfeivers  as  a  whole- 
some mncvaticn.  It  was  an  innovation  in 
only  one  lespect:  that  a  member  of  the 
Cab; IK t  ri ported  in  person  to  Congress  as  a 
whclc 

Mr.  Hull  said  notlui.g  that  he  could  mt 
have  said  in  a  staienierii  trtinsmitted  In  writ- 
ing He  wos  net  questioned — although  his 
staienieiil  anticipatf'<l  S'jine  of  the  mobl  im- 
P'.  itai.t  quf^stioiis  which  might  have  been 
Bbkcd.  Hi'  said  les.'.  ptrh'ijs.  than  he  might 
have  said  at  an  execu'ive  se.ssion  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  of  the 
House  Committee  en  foreign  Affairs,  or  in  In- 
formal conltrence  with  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  member^  of  these  ccnnmittees  or  with 
the  leaders  cf  the  two  H(>uses. 

Direct  personal  con' acts  between  depart- 
ment heads  and  Ccngrf^s  are  net  an  innova- 
tion, they  t'.re  the  common  practice.  Indeed, 
'  the  pri'Ctice  is  .so  common  that  the  head*  of 
some  agencies  have  to  spend  a  disproportion- 
ate amcunt  of  their  time  oppeermg  befoie 
congresMcnal  committee."  Borne  of  these  ap- 
pearances are  at  open  sessions.  80me  behind 
closed  doors  At  thwc  m.cetlngs  department 
heads  or  their  deputies  are  often  submitted 
to  exhaustive  questioning.  What  they  liava 
not  had  is  the  opportunity  to  appear  in  per- 
son before  Congrese  a^  a  whole. 

The  committee  encourages.  If  It  dOM  Dot 
require,  specialization  Under  the  eomralt* 
tee  system,  each  Member  of  CongreH  tends 
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to  berome  rfl'hrr  mlniUely  Informed  about 
K  few  rr.atte;s  vvh  le  low  acquire  the  Infor- 
mftticn  ncce'sary  to  mf.kf  soui.d  jurtementa 
on  a  wide  mure  or  p\ihi:c  pt)ilcies.  The  ex- 
eepi.o.iHl  S«?iihtor  <t  Rcf-rfoentativc  can  over- 
cuiiie  lii.s  iiaiidicap,  especially  If  he  does  nut 
pirii'.it  h;!r.^p:f  to  te  umc  tied  d'^vn  by  the 
perl'  rra:i:.re  r,{  a  multitude  ol  petty  favcrs 
fcT  h\s  cci'.>tltu(ei.ts  But  time  and  enerey 
imp**"  limits  The  average  Representaavo  ;3 
r.  t  well  informed  about  many  large  public 
f(ustu.as.  In  leaser  decree,  the  a\erage 
Mettilxr  cX  tiie  Senate  al-so  tends  to  tn;  a 
spectali.st.  Th.s  Is  a  luiidaTiental  respect 
In  whlrh  the  ordinary  member  of  our  na- 
tii.n.il  lreli"!ature  ditTers  from  the  ordir.Hry 
meaiber  of  the  Brl'l*h  Parliament  who  hears 
th»  reports  of  all  th?  ministers  and  has  the 
cpportunlty   to  que«tlon   them. 

Thi.s  IS  the  d-lect  whuh  Representative 
Km AfvuK.  cf  Teni-.es-see,  pn  poses  to  remedy 
l:i  part  by  an  amendment  to  the  rules  ot 
tl'.e  H  use.  Under  the  Kefauver  pU.n,  at 
least  once  every  2  weeks  but  not  more  than 
cn.ce  a  week,  heads  of  departments  and  Inde- 
pendent BRenctes  wou'd  be  requested  to  ap- 
peKF  before  the  House  to  answer  written  and 
(rai  quesMons.  The  Committee  on  RUiCs 
would  determine  the  date  and  the  length 
(net  U)  esceed  2  hours)  of  question  period, 
and  allot  the  time  to  each  department  or 
BKency  head  to  be  questioned.  The  written 
tjUCA'icns  w.n;ld  be  reviewed  by  the  apprrj- 
pilate  committees  of  Concress  before  being 
transmitted  to  the  department  or  agency 
he.'.ds.  But  the  second  half  of  ench  ques'K  .1 
period  V  ou!d  bf*  re.served  for  oral  questions 
by  Members  of  the  House. 

This  la  not  the  first  time  that  some  such 
arianpement  has  been  propcsfd.  In  earlier 
years  unc  of  the  obstacles — perhaps  the  chief 
cni^— was  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  com- 
mittee chairmen.  They  are  often  Jralrua 
cf  thflr  prerogatives  and  Influence.  If  thvi 
House  aa  a  whole  were  better  informed.  It 
m'ftht  rely  less  on  the  recommenoaticns 
dl.>ihe<l  up  by  Its  committees. 

Ur.  KETikUVEH  seeks  to  overcome  this  ob- 
stacle by  filtering  the  written  questions 
through  the  committees.  This  probably  Is 
essential  also  to  orderly  and  effective  ques- 
tioning. Questions  can  be  consolidated  and 
phrased  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
Picayune   questions  can    be   sifted   our. 

The  House  cannot  compel  any  department 
or  agency  head  to  appear  before  It  for  ques- 
tioning. It  would  not  need  to.  The  Invi- 
tations certainly  would  not  be  declined.  As 
In  the  Houae  of  Commons,  the  department 
or  agency  head  could  decline  to  answer  a 
question  and  give  his  reasons. 

The  Kefauver  plan  Is  not  a  cure  fcr  the 
deficiencies  of  Congress.  If  adopted  and 
practiced  with  good  Judgment,  however.  It 
should  help  to  educate  both  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  who  are  questioned  It  Is  a  con- 
structive Idea.  Surely  no  harm  could  come 
frcm  giving  It  a  thorough  trial. 


TIm  Ute  HoBorable  J.  William  Ditter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TXKNKSSn 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heard 
with  profound  shock  and  the  deepest 
grief  of  the  tragic  death  of  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  J.  Wiluam  Dittir.  To 
me  his  untimely  end  is  an  irreparable 
personal  loss.  During  my  4  years  of  serv- 


ice in  this  body,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
enjoy  a  helpful  and  intimate  friendship 
with  him. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body,  he  livod  up 
to  it.s  highc=^t  and  best  tradiuons.  To  the 
performance  of  his  diui'\s  he  brouuht 
the  mature  wi>dom  of  an  under.sianding 
heart,  a  mind  enriched  with  a  knowl- 
edpe  of  Rovernment  and  a  full  roiind'-d 
experience  in  lepi.'-.lative  procedure.  Hj 
vtas  pa.'^sionately  devoted  to  the  pre.=;er- 
vation  of  constitutional  gnvenmi^'nt  and 
was  jealous  of  the  inte'^nty  and  pre- 
roiiatlves  of  the  Congress. 

He  was  a  patriot.  Devotion  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  tlie  hi^-^licst  mtcre.'^t  cf 
his  country  was  the  pole  star  by  which 
he  always  charted  his  course.  Ke  was 
an  able  and  learned  lawyer,  a  fearie.-s 
and  accomplished  legislator.  He  was 
especially  eflective  in  debate  and  ginned 
in  the  clash  of  intellect  upon  intellect. 
In  debate  he  wi\s  at  his  best.  Kten, 
incisive,  resourceful,  he  cculd  pive  it  as 
well  as  take  it.  Tho5e  who  measured 
lances  with  him  on  the  floor  of  this  Hou.'-e 
have  all  testified  that  he  was  a  foeman 
worthy  of  any  man's  steel. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  family.  Ho 
loved  his  home.  Many,  m.any  times  he 
has  spoken  to  me  in  the  most  reverent; 
and  endearing  terms  of  his  home  hie. 
He  was  wrapped  up  in  his  children.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  pride  in  the  gradu- 
ation cf  his  daughter  as  a  lawyer  and 
her  admission  to  the  bar.  His  son  was 
always  uppermost  in  his  mind.  His 
pride  in  this  fine  your.g  man  when  it  was 
my  privilege  to  meet  him  on  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Hc-jse  was  manifest  in  tiie 
bond  of  affection  that  bound  fatlicr  and 
son.  Parents  live  again  in  their  chil- 
dren. They  are  an  "heritage  of  the 
Lord."  J.  William  Ditter  had  two  sides 
to  his  nature — one  to  face  the  world  with. 
the  other  to  show  the  family  he  so  fondly 
loved.  I  am  glad  that  I  saw  this  beauti- 
ful side  of  his  hfe. 

He  was  a  party  man.  but  no  venomed 
shaft  ever  left  his  bow.  His  blows  left  no 
sting.  He  was  loved  and  respected  by 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  Ho 
never  hit  below  the  belt.  He  was  a  hard, 
fair  fighter,  and  all  the  v.orld  lovts  a 
man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions and  is  not  afraid  to  fight  for 
them. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  for  3  years  as  a  mombtr  of  the 
National  Republican  Congres.>ional  Com- 
mittee. IXiring  all  that  time  I  never 
sa>v  him  lose  his  head.  He  was  always 
firm,  fair,  loyal,  wise,  and  helpful  in  ail 
he  said  and  did.  In  his  unselfish  work 
for  the  Republicans  of  this  House  and 
the  Nation,  he  placed  the  party  under  an 
everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  him. 

"He  who  would  have  friends  must  show 
himself  friendly."  The  selfish,  self-cen- 
tered man  makes  no  friends.  He  has  in 
his  heart  no  room  for  them.  The 
measure  of  a  man's  soul  is  in  his  capacity 
for  friendship.  J.  William  Ditter  was 
rich  in  the  qualities  of  mmd  and  heart 
that  won  the  confidence,  the  respect,  and 
the  affection  of  men.  He  had  friends  bo- 
cau5e  he  gave  himself  in  selfless  service 
to  others.  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  be- 
hind is  not  to  die.  It  is.  therefore,  to  the 
life  of  our  friend  that  we  pay  tribute. 


May  we  not  all  join  in  the  sentiment, 
••Fi'endship.  my.stenous  cement  of  the 
soul,  solder  cf  society,  and  sweetener  of 
life.  I  owe  thee  much." 

In  this  hour  of  sorrow,  we  adopt  the 
tender  tribute  of  Robert  Burns  to  his 
friend  and  btiiefuctor.  Jamts.  Earl  of 
Glencairn,  and  apply  it  to  o'.ir  friend: 

Oh.  why  has  woith  so  short  a  ciatc? 

While  villains  npcn  t^cy  with  tim°! 
Mu-st  thou,  the  noble,  generous.  fc:icat. 

Fall  in  bold  manhood's  harciy  prur.cl 
The  brlderrocm  may  forget  the  bride 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  head  an  hnir  h^s  been; 
Tl-ic  mot.ner  may  lorget  the  ch.la 

That  smiles  sac  sweetly  en  her  knee; 
Bu:  111  r,»mcraber  thee.  Glciicairn. 

And  a"  that  thou  hast  done  fur  mc! 

A  GOOD  M.^.N   NEVEH  DIES 

Man  Is  not  the  plltrrim  cf  a  day. 
Spawn  of  the  wdm  or  brother  of  the  clay. 
Frail  as  the  leaf  In  Autumns  yeHcv  bower, 
Dust  In  the  wind  or  dew  upon  the  flower. 

J.  William  Ditter 's  seat  is  vacant  to- 
day, but  he  IS  not  foryolten.     For 

Yo;i  nmv  break,  ycu  may  shatter  the  vase  If 

you   w.Il 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  cling  round  It 

still. 
H's  life  was  erntle.  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  In  h'.m  that  nature  mlcht  stand  up 
An'l  Eny  to  all  ti-.e  world.    'Tlv.s  was  a  man!" 

J.  \ViLM,\M  Ditter  is  not  dead.  He 
lives  m  t!ie  everlasting  records  of  this 
House.  He  lives  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him.  He  lives,  let 
us  hope,  in  that  better  world  where  the 
hvcs  of  just  men  are  made  perfect. 


Ex-King  Carol,  of  Rumania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdai/.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  telegram: 

I.vni\.sv\  Hxrbcjr   Ind..  November  21,  1943. 
Hen.  R.\Y  MADDiN.  M   C  , 

Wu.-hmgton.  D  C: 
It  h.is  been  hn  uizht  to  our  attention  that 
e.T-Kiv.;  Carol  cf  Rumania  is  planning  a 
brn.u^.iit  to  th.e  Aniencan  people  on  Tues- 
day. November  23.  Carol's  efforts  to  gala  ad- 
m:f,.':ice  into  this  country  to  date  have 
laii-'ri  New  to  clrrtimvent  the  decision  of 
the  D.piiriineut  of  State  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  Uune:l  Stiites.  Carol  has  made  arrange- 
m.  :.'s  to  addriss  il:e  American  people.  This 
eff  :;.  Lbv:L;usly,  Is  m  duect  violation  of  the 
sp:r,t  of  the  State  Dtf.artment  decision.  We 
are  pi-'jtest:i:g  as;a-.nst  granting  of  the  Co- 
lumb.a  broadcasting  facilities  to  Carol,  con- 
V!:;cec!  that  Carol's  scheduled  broadcast  will 
dam.,i.e  the  unity  of  the  American  people. 
M-tre  ver,  the  Eu'^Ju::ated  Rumanians  will 
View  his  broadcast  as  an  American  endcr-e- 
ment.  Th.s  would  le.^.d  the  enslaved  Ru- 
m.miar.s  ti  b  lieve  that  they  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  American  people,  and  would  not 
only  serve  to  confuse,  but  aUo  to  bewilder 
the  niiluaut  auti-Fai;Ci.3t  front  headed  by  Dr. 
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lul'U    Mnnlu      Furthermore,    pri-'ntin^    Crrcl    ! 
the  facilities  of  the  Colunih'a   Brcadcastirg    ' 
System  is  tantamount  to  nn  eiuiors'-menl  nr.d 
ri'Ci'gnition  by  the  American  pv'ople  and  can 
f.e!.uusly  weaken  the  Anglo-Sovkt-Amcrlcan-    ] 
Chinese  Pact  recently  concluded  ut  Mcscov.'. 

The  Rjiimanian  Anuricaii  .Mharce  fcr  , 
Deumcrrtry  is  eritennn;  a  coiiipl.-^tc  and  ahso-  i 
lute  protest  a'zainst  th.e  acivitU?  of  Ci.rel, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  graniiiuj;  of  porinssion 
to  F.i.-^ci.st  Caiol.  who  is  stjlcly  lesiiuusible  fcr 
the  present  plight  cf  Rumania,  to  bicadcast. 
Your  cooperation  wnl  be  dctply  aijpicci.ucd 
Rc-.-^pocliilly  yuur>. 

Ine  Houinaniaii  Anifiicnu  Alli.ince  tor 
Democracy.  Th-.-ma;^  C':t'ir.u.  Sr., 
nauonal  pres'oent;  Tiie  Roumani- 
an American  Alliance  un  Democ- 
racy. East  Ciuci'^o  and  Indi.ir.a 
Karhor  Bratich.  John  ^!anta.  .Jr  , 
pieMdent;  Three  Saints  Rou- 
manian ludeperdcnt  Oitlunlox 
Cliurch.  John  Taus.  vice  president; 
St  Nicholas  Gnek  Cathuhc 
Church.  Vasile  Mataslan.  presi- 
der.t:  United  Brcthtilu-oc*.  Victor 
Ardelean.  president;  Club  Nicclae 
lorga.  Nick  Eva.  president;  St. 
Demetros  Grfok  C:  th'>lic  Chuich. 
Julius  Cerch.iran.  presidtnt;  The 
Flame  Society.  Dan  Crocu.  .ir  , 
president,  all  of  East  Chicago.  Ind 


The  A,  B,  C  of  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

OF    NrVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  November 


1943 


Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Post  by  Wal- 
ter Lippmann,  under  date  of  November 
23.  1943,  entitled  "The  A,  B  C  of  Sub- 
sidies": 

THE  A.  B.  C  OF  SITLSIDIES 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Ha\ii.e  read  the  debate  on  subsidies,  it 
pcems  to  me  that  it  may  not  be  unuselul  in 
clarilying  the  real  issue  to  treat  the  matter 
as  an  elementary  problem  in  economic 
science  The  word  "subsidy"  is  one  of  those 
words  which  mean  ko  many  diffeient  things 
and  arc^use  so  many  eiriotions  that  they  pre- 
vent u.N  from  thinking  clearly  and  relevantly; 
the  .statistics  and  the  procedure  of  the  pro- 
gram are  so  complicated  that  it  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  as  impossible  for  the  lay- 
man to  master  them  as  it  would  be  for  him 
to  go  abjard  a  modern  battleship  and  know 
how  to  operate  it. 

Yet  It  is  essential  that  we  understand  the 
e.senti.ii  principles  sufficiently  lest  we  now 
in.  ke  an  irreparable  and  daneerotis  mistake. 

The  elementary  fact  which  is  Kei^^r-^l'y  for- 
gotten in  the  debate  is  that  it  costs  some 
producer.,  more  to  produce  than  it  costs 
otliers.  This  is  the  paramount  fact  which 
we  have  to  fix  in  cur  minds  in  order  to  ur.der- 
'-taiid  th.e  real  issue  in  Congress.  Unless  we 
d J  fix  this  fact  in  our  minds  we  shall  ne'.er 
unders'and  the  subsidy  issue. 

To  make  the  arithmetic  a=  sim.ple  as  pos- 
sible, let  us  suppose  that  there  are  in  the 
community  three  men  who  can  produce  a 
particular  gadget.  Smith  can  produce  it  and 
sell  it  for  $1,  and  still  make  a  profit.  Brown 
can  produce  it  and  sell  It  for  »2.  and  make  a 
profit.  Jones  can  produce  it  fcr  83.  and  make 
a  profit.     If   the  ccmniunity   wants  all   that 


Smith  Brown,  and  Jones  can  produce,  what 
will  be  the  pi  ice  of  the  gadget?  It  will  be 
Jone-V  price— that  is,  $3.  If  the  community 
doe";  not  need  Jones'  production,  and  can  net 
along  witli  what  $1  Smith  and  f2  Brown  can 
m.ake.  whr.t  will  be  the  price'  It  will  be 
Browns  price — that  is.  $2 — and  Jones  at  $3 
will  not  get  any  business. 

Nov.-  this  b^iiie  wartime  when  the  commu- 
nity wants  all  that  can  be  produced.  Jones' 
p;cdu:t;oa  :s  n—-dcd.  That  means  that  th? 
price  will  be  $3  for  Smith  and  Blown  as 
v,\ll  ;'s  for  J,ncs  Yet.  if  each  of  tlum  pi-'t 
v.ha-  he  really  needed.  Smith  would  get  tl. 
Brown  $2.  and  Jones  $3  The  total  cost  of 
the  whole  su;iply  (  f  gadgets  would  be  one 
plu>;  two  p2us  three  dollart ;  or  $6  altogether. 
But  In  fact  .'■mco  Jones'  ?3  price  would,  un- 
le.-s  t'le  Government  inter.'crcd.  bcci-me  tJ-e 
ptice  for  evervb,)dy.  the  tuti'l  cost  of  thi'  I 
wh'ic  supply  will  be  three  plus  three  plus 
three  dollars — or  $9  altogether  In  cr-ter  to 
get  Jones  to  produce,  all  the  prices  have  to 
rise  to  his  high  level. 

Now,  this  i--  v.hoie  the  sub-.dy  comes  In. 
Suppo-c  you  say:  fll  is  the  accepted  pr:ce 
:i>r  till'-'  p;  dpct-  at  ?2  we  can  get  Smiths 
and  Ercwns  product  and  they  will  b.-  m.lung 
a  f,;ir  profit;  now  then  how  can  we  ^;et 
Jnni\>'  S3  product,  which  we  want,  v.ithcut 
payin?  .Smith  and  Brown  $3.  wlilch  is  more 
than  they  nfcd?  We  get  it  by  paying  Jones 
$2.  and  in  addition  a  sub-dy  payment  cf  $1. 
Thi.-  works  out  as  follow.-;  The  community 
pay.'  Smith  $2  and  Brown  $2  and  Jones  $2— 
a  total  ui'  $6-  :.nd  the  community  as  taxpayer 
also  pays  J(  nes  a  subsidy  of  81  Thus  the 
whole  supply  costs  $7.  whereas  if  the  price 
were  allowed  to  ri.^e  to  Jones'  level,  the  whole 
supply  would  cost  89. 

Ti^.i-  Is  the  principle  of  the  partictilar  tyjje 
cf  subsidy  now  under  discussic  n,  and  the  ex- 
ample demonstrates  how  by  paying  $1  in 
subsidy  the  c  immunity  makes  a  net  saving 
cif  •*2  which  it  would  otherwise  have  to  spend. 
If  this  is  plain,  then  we  can  see  clearly 
what,  among  those  who  understand  it.  is  the 
real  issue  in  Congress  By  the  paynjent  cf 
the  subsidy  to  Jor.es.  the  consuming  public 
gets  the  gadgets  at  the  lowest  feasible  ccst. 
But  Smith  and  Brown,  who  can  sell  profitably 
at  $2  do  not  get  as  big  a  profit  as  If  the  price 
rose  to  $3  Smith  is  denied  an  extra  profit 
of  $2  and  Brown  is  denied  an  extra  profit  of 
$1,  As  a  purely  commercial  matter,  and 
Ignoring  all  other  public  considerations,  the 
use  cf  the  subsidy  not  only  denies  them  the 
extra  profit  but  compels  them  as  taxpayers 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  subs.dy. 
Instead  of  making  the  txtia  S3  for  them- 
selves, they  have  as  taxpayers  to  contribute 
something  to  Jones'  $1  subsidy. 

So.  as  a  commercial  matter,  they  fight  the 
subsidy  and  want  the  price  ceiling  lifted. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  controversy, 
and  once  It  is  understood,  the  necessity  of 
u.'^mg  subsidies  to  stabilize  prices  in  wartime 
is  .'^eir-evidcnt.  There  js  no  other  way  of 
getting  Jones'  high  cost  production  without 
raising  all  other  pi  ices  to  his  high  cost  level. 
There  are  difrercnt  ways  of  applying  subsidies 
to  achieve  this  end.  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  administration  has  selected  the 
best  way  But  to  prohibit  such  subsidies 
entirely  is  to  make  a  rise  of  prices  inevitabla 
if  Jones  is  to  be  kept  producing 
The  debate  has  shown  that  resentment 
1  against  the  ri.se  of  Industrial  wages  is  a 
'  powerful  emotional  force  in  the  opposition 
I  to  these  particular  subsidies  to  stabilize  tne 
cost  of  living.  But  resentment,  however, 
I  Justified,  is  never  a  sound  basis  for  legisla- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  while  the  blew  against 
subsidies  is  amird  at  organized  labor,  it  will 
really  fall  upon  the  unorganized  and  most 
helpless  members  cf  the  community.  For 
organized  labor.  Just  because  It  Is  organ- 
ized, will  parry  the  blow  by  threatening  to 
strike  for  higher  wages  to  meet  the  Increased 
cost  of  living.  And  Congress,  which  would 
not  enact  universal  service,  has  no  other  ef- 
fective   means    bv    which    it    can    legislate 


miners  or  any  other  organized  group  of 
workers  back  to  work. 

But  tlie  r:>e  of  the  r  ist  of  llvlrs.  which 
cai.no.t  be  prevented  withixit  subsidies,  will 
str.ke  :;11  Gcernmcnt  employees  on  flX"tl 
salai;e«,  including  Congressmen,  all  State 
and  municipa'  employees,  all  soldiers'  de- 
ptndents  on  fi.xed  allmvances,  all  veterans 
and  retired  cfficiHls  on  pensions,  all  elderly 
pe-'ple  li'.  iiig  on  the  income  from  their  sav- 
ings. i;li  ownrr.s  "1  bonds  and  niburnnce  pol- 
icies, all  the  schonltei'cheis,  policemen,  fire- 
men, and  virtu  illy  all  the  white-collared 
wi-ikers  Fcr  they  cannot  do  wV.at  organized 
labor  can  do:  thieaten  to  strike  and  pufh 
up  their  wages  at  once. 

For  the-o  reasons  Congress  will  have  to 
teconsid'r  the  matter. 


Coalition  for  Certain  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

OF  ka;<s.\s 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue:d::}j.  November  23.  1912 

Mr.  LAMBrRTSON,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
and  a  printed  editorial  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Co:iGRES5:oN.^L  Record.  I  am  in- 
serting the  well-written  and  compre- 
hensive suggestion  for  all  those  opposed 
to  the  New  Ekal  in  the  election  of  1944. 
The  editorial  appeared  in  the  Oialhe 
'K^ns.)  M'rror,  whose  editor  is  John 
Breyfople.  Mr.  Brcyfcgle  is  one  of  the 
most  capable  men  of  Kansas,  with  a  long 
record  of  leadership  in  the  Republican 
Parly  and  as  a  publisher.  I  am  very 
glad  to  reprint  it  here  for  a  wider  con- 
sideration. Senator  Byrd  has  been  sug- 
gested by  many  for  such  a  coalition  can- 
didate because  of  his  relentless  and  effec- 
tive sharpshooting  for  economy  through- 
out the  last  half  dozen  years  of  the  New 
D?ol: 

A   HOUSE  DIVIDED   MUST   SURELY    FALL — WILI-  THK 
i  REPUBLICANS     AND     CONSERVATIVE     DLMOCK.AT3 

!  CONTINUE    TO    PLAY    INTO    THr    HANDS   OF   THK 

NEW  DEALERS' 

The  elections  held  last  week  In  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  the  Republican  Party. 
I  These  victories  crystallized  the  sentiment  of 
'  the  new  dealers  for  the  nomination  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  m  1944.  It  Is  generally  con- 
ceded that  he  is  the  one  man  whom  ths 
new  dealers  can  possibly  elect.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  leaders  in  the  Republican  P^rty 
are  now  demanding  that  Dewey  be  drafted 
as  the  Republican  candidate  to  oppose  Roose- 
velt, the  theory  being  that  the  results  In  New 
Y'ork  last  week  make  cert&ln  that  he  as  the 
nominee  o!  the  Republican  Party  lor  Presi- 
dent could  carry  New  York  in  1944. 

One  thing  is  certain:  As  a  res-ult  of  last 
weeks  election  contest,  the  Issue  in  li»44  can 
be  a  clear-cut  New  Deal  and  anti-Ntw  Deal 
contest.  That  being  the  case,  It  remains  to 
be  seen  if  the  Republicans  and  anti-New  Deal 
Democrats  will  continue  to  divide  their  forces 
in  their  opposition  to  the  New  Deal  on  ac- 
count of  a  party  label.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  party  leaders,  after  caieful  analysi.s. 
that  70  pel  cent  of  the  voters  of  this  country 
are  opoosed  to  the  New  Deal,  and  that  the 
New  Deal  coalit.on  constitutes  the  other  30 
percent;  yet,  regardless  of  this  preponderance 
of  opposition  to  It.  the  New  Deal  Is  successful 
at  the  polls  and  remains  in  office  for  the 
reason  thhi  1  ^  oppositu  .1  Is  div:rjed  ar-lnst 
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lt»fU  ard  about  40  percent  f.f  tJ-.e  nr.ri-Ne-v 
IVal  vp-e  Is  Cfut  f.i.-  the  New  D".il  caiidi- 
iUi<"6— all  becuuse  ot  a  parly  lab.  1 

T:  e  cc.niervcl.ve  leaders  c>I  boiii  tbc  Re- 
publi.  a:i  ar.J  Democna  Parties,  who  claim  to 
be  s'lpcior  in  i:rci:ti;'T.Cf  a:.d  Jucli?tntiu  to 
i;.e  Icade.-s  it  the  Ntw  D-al  Party,  have. 
thruu>?h  se!i;<;:iiic;>.^  or  p:;de,  ur  both.  pl»i>e<i 
into  The  ha;  cl8  (if  the  sn-calied  dre.imeis  and 
ciavkpot.  Will  they  do  U  again?  If  they 
are  tiu'y  In  earnest  when  ihcy  say  that  net 
only  our  ecouoa.io  s\&tem  but  our  very  form 
of  k'-vfrr.nient  U  In  daiigfi  of  being  lost  at 
the  hancl.s  cf  the  new  dealers,  then  they  will 
tiui  he«.it«:e  Uj  form  a  ci-alinon  for  tne  pur- 
p  ije  I'f  rest;irii.t;  tl^.e  contrrjl  of  the  Guvern- 
me:.t  to  the  majority,  where  it  belones.  It 
they  fir.l  to  do  this  certa.nly  their  patriot- 
ism] H£  well  as  their  good  sen^c.  Is  open  to 
quest. on. 

It  xMll  be  ar^utd  by  some  Reputllcim  lead- 
ers that  the  trend  has  set  In  atfainit  the  new 
dtalers  and  that   the  Republican  Party   can 
win  with  a  Republicnn  as  its  candidate  f  ir 
President.     This  may  b*  true,  but  it  Is  far 
frcm  certain.    Even  If  we  knew  it  to  be  Irv.e. 
a  coalition  would  still  be  of  inanitelv  greater 
Fer\lce  to  our  country.    In  all  prcbabiluy  the 
Pu  publicans  will   gam   control   of   the  lower 
House  of  Congress.    It  Is  impossible,  however 
for  them  to  gain  c<.ntrrl   cf   the  Senate   at 
the  next  election.    This  would  mean  that  the 
EX-mccrat  nrijorlty  In  the  Sen.-'te  would  play 
partisan  politics  in  the  hope  of  dlscredm:.;; 
tb.e  Republicans  and  winning  the  election  In 
1948      Under  a  cculitlon  there  wou'.d  be  hur- 
ironlous  c<<3f:eratlon  between  a  va.-t  niajcr.ty 
of  both  branches  of  Ct  re.'c-.s.<'  and  the  Presi- 
dent supported  by  a  coalition  cabinet,  to  the 
end  that  a  constructive  program  of  rehabili- 
tation might  be  earned  out. 

It  hns  been  p<ilntcd  out  heretofore  In  these 
cciumns  that  a  coalition  Is  not  ditflc\:lt;  In 
f.ict.  IT  is  easy  to  form.  T^erc  is  no  difference 
today  between  the  prlnc.ples  cf  the  Repib- 
llcan«  and  Jeflprsoninn  Democrats  If  the 
Rerubllcsns  will  nominate  an  ouUstanding. 
nationally  known  anil-New  Deal  Democrai  as 
their  candidate,  with  an  a-«surance  that  he 
will  appoint  a  coalition  cabinet  composed  of 
the  ablest  men  of  both  parties,  the  result  of 
~  the  election  wouid  not  tx?  In  djubt.  The  vot- 
ers wou;d  go  to  the  polls  wi:h  the  is^nies  cl'^ir- 
cut  nnd  well-deflned  Those  persons  who  r.re 
cprx-^sed  to  the  New  Deal  and  Its  phtlcfophies 
have  a  right  to  expect  th!<'  their  leaders,  t><nh 
Renubllcan  and  JelTcr":" man  Democrats,  will 
act  in  this  mf.tter  with  the  same  un.'^cltl.'Ui 
patriotiam  that  we  are  now  a?ked  to  cive  to 
the  war  r3ort  If  tliese  leadeis  fail  their  con- 
stituents in  th.s  crl5i.*.  they  will  be  charged 
With  placltv;  se'.f-ln'erest  above  that  cf  their 
country's  welfare.  In  what  they  theraje.vts 
have  termed  Us  greatest  hour  cf  peril. 


We've  ccun'ed  on  you.  oh  so  much, 
T«  help  lar.d  us  there  cr.ce  m>)re; 

But  It  seem.-  tiir.=:e  dumb  taxpayers 
Ar^  gt.:ting  a  Utile  h<.rc. 

So  we  may  be  parting  compmny 
Since  you  ve  fallen  Into  ai.i^race. 

But  our  crystal-pazm'  crac'sp-  is 

Will  dream  up  something  in  your  place. 

So  subsidies!  dear  subsidies! 

We  bid  you  fond  adieu 
Uiril  we  meet  again  In  Hades, 

Where  we're  welcome — me  a..d  you. 


The  Bureaucrat's  Lament 


The  SiWer  Dollar  in  Pvlontana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Xovcmbcr  23.  1343 

Mr.  BREH?i.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ifave  to  rxtend  my  rcm.trks  in  the  Rec- 
OPD.  I  includp  the  fOiluwing  poem: 

THr   BLE«.«VCSAT  3    LAMrNT   OR   AN    OBITUAXT   TO 

coNbUMEas  sf:isa):ss 

Oh.  subsidies'  dear  subsidies  J 

Hcv,  kiid  y^  uve  been  to  me. 
E;   y.iur  help  we've  stayed  In  office, 

Cr.c  tvmj.  two  tcrr..s.  and  uhrce. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE?EXT.\Tr,T3 

Tuesday.  Novetnber  23.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Mcntana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  press  of  the  Nation  hai  gu  tti 
Wide  publicity  to  the  decline  of  the  use  of 
the  silver  dollar  in  Montana.  As  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  use  of  silver  as  cui'rency, 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
resolution  parsed  by  Lcc'ge  725  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Eiks, 
of  Kalispell,  Mont.,  the  remarks  of  Les- 
piero.  a  columnist  of  the  Kalispell  Times. 
Kalispell.  Mont.,  on  November  18.  1943. 
and  a  letter  to  the  Daily  ML-^soulian.  ot 
Missoula,  Mont.,  on  November  19.  1C43. 
from  Uncle  Hiram.  All  of  these  com- 
munications are  pertinent  to  the  ques- 
tion of  silver  as  currency: 
(From  the  Kal:si)e:l  Times  cf  Novenihf.r  18. 
1943  1 

The  Silvth  DniL.yi  Must  Ccn'ti.nve  As 
Cir.crr.^TiNG   Ccrv 

Followlnc;  is  a  copy  of  the  re;c!iition  intro- 
duced in  Elks  l.o('ge  No.  723  at  a  letjuii.r 
meeting  November  8.  by  Pa.-.i  Exalted  Ruier 
James  M.  Giicy.  and  unaiiimuusly  adi.pitd. 

The  ccmmittee  prrposes  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  rti'.'luiicn  to  all  the  E.k  lodges  in  t.ie 
Stats  and  may  aUo  li  elude  the  ^ilver-pr:- 
ducin^  States  of  Idaho.  Colorado.  Nevaca. 
and  other  Rocky  Mountain  rvuions  where 
silver  mm.lng  is  carried  on,  m  an  eHcrt  to 
prevent  the  isclaiion  of  this  precious  metal 
from  United  States  coU.aee. 

■' RESOLUTION 

"Whereas  the  silver  dollar  has  be"n  the 
basic  medium  of  exchange  In  Montana  since 
the  bt^Jiinnirg  of  its  history:    and 

•"Whereas  it  is  one  of  the  cherished  tradi- 
tions ut  Montana  and  the  West,  and 

"Whereas  the  reasons  for  its  proposed  wiili- 
drawal  from  circuhiiion  sctm  spurious;  and 

"Whereas  such  withdrawal  of  the  silver  dol- 
lar wou!d  destroy  confidence  m  our  mci.e- 
tary  system  and  cause  the  hoarding  uf  coins: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Re.'^olvfd  by  the  member.h'.p  of  Kalispr'l 
Lodge  of  B.  P  O.  Elks  r.'5.  pi  Tt'gu'.ar  sfS5io;i 
asfevibled.  at  Kaiifpell.  Mont..  Th.it  the 
withdrawal  of  the  silver  dollar  from  cucuia- 
tion  fce.  and  It  is  hereby,  stnnutusly  pro- 
tested, and  that  this  protest  te  inimed'.ately 
communicated  to  the  Helena,  Mont  .  braiich 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  to  the 
reg.onal  ofEce  of  the  Federal  R^Sr-rve  in 
Minneapolis.  Minn  :  and  be  it  further 

"Rcsolred,  Tliat  a  militant  ccmmittee  of 
the  lodge  be  appointed  to  urge  every  buJi- 


ue3!!.  commercial   institution   and    civic  cr- 
gr.niratlon  to  present  similar  protests." 
[From  the  Kalispell  Times.  November  18. 

EOMETHTNC  Ol  D   AND   SOMETHING    NEW 
Sltvra    D  .LL-\E5 — AHEM 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  hi^s  its  way 
the  silver  dollar,  long  respected  in  this  part 
of  the  United  Slaves  cf  Anierica.  by  the  grace 
of  God  free  and  independent,  will  be  reined 
from  circulation  in  fa.'cr  of  paper  mon-y. 
The  official  reason  Is  thut  the  women  in  the 
su'otreasury.  or  where- er  it  is.  repincme  the 
men  gone'  to  war.  fir.d  it  too  arduous  to 
wheel  them  around  in  the  required  quan- 
tities. 

This  may  be  a  good  reason,  but  to  us  it 
does  not  seem  good  en^u^h.  We  ha-,e  nev.  r 
known  anyone — cut  here,  that  Is  — who  felt 
ihem  too  heavy  to  cart  around,  nor  have  we 
heard  anyone  complain  he  had  too  many  uf 
them.  In  other  worcls.  this  sounds  like  spe- 
cious reascnirg.  and  we  don't  like  It.  Long 
may  the  silver  dollar  wave,  and  by  heck,  v.e 
are  efimg  to  stand  up  and  fight  fcr  it. 


[From  the  D.nlv  Miss,  u'lian.  Missoula.  Mont., 
N'.  ven.ber  19,    1S43 ', 

Let  s  Keep  the  Silveb 

Editor.  Tlie  Mis.'^&ulian:  Quit  our  stiver  dol- 
lars, eh?  The  next  thing  the  prospectors  will 
be  asked  to  use  crearn  pu.Ts  instead  of  sc  ur- 
dough  biead.  We're  not  suipused  at  all  by 
the  insinuation  cf  the  manigc-r  of  the  Helena 
Reserve  Bank  that  the  wcincn  employees  who 
are  more  numerous  n<:W.  cnn't  wrestle  the  sil- 
ver dollars.  Phocey!  With  the  ladies  doing 
everything  from  riveting  warships  to  piichUig 
hay.  Insinuating  that  ihev  are  too  feeble 
to  hrndle  ?iiver  dollars!  When  the  girls  in 
two  U:ge  banks  were  asked  if  handling  silver 
dollars  was  a  distresslne  Lurden  they  Ir.uched. 
t.iiiiking  the  idea  a  Joke.  The  ap:5eal  to  our 
chivalry  just  doesn't  rin;;,  eii'oer,  for  we 
h.Tven  t  seen  a  bank  yet  that  hasn't  enough 
male  help  to  lift  the  silver  dollars  if  there 
was  anything  to  the  conteaticn  that  the  ludy 
employees  are  too  fee'ole. 

None  of  the  presentation  in  behalf  oi  aban- 
doning the  eld  cartwheel  rings  true  like  tl;e 
old  silver  dollur  itself  docs.  Having  one  la 
your  poc!<:et  gives  you  a  feeling  of  stability, 
a  sense  of  possessirn.  Wlicn  you're  low  and 
happen  to  have  two  of  them,  just  cli'^king 
ihein  together  bri.ces  you  up  wciidcrful'y. 
Gives  you  a  seii.se  if  unbrokenness  th;it  vo 
meiisly,  dirty  Utile  one  dollar  bills  can  pro- 
duce. 

Take  a  silver  dollar  and  a  one  dollar  bill  of 
equal  usage  to  any  good  bacteiiolf  gical  lab- 
oratory ard  tliey  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
10  times  as  many  germs  on  the  dirty  piece 
of  p.iper  as  oa  the  silver  dollar.    Try  it. 

UNCL£  Hir.\m. 


Magic  Fait  AcccmpH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMEERTSON 

OF    KANS.\S 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TT\'ES 

Tuesday.  Noicmbcr  23,  1943 

Mr.  L.^MBERTSON.  Mr.  Spcakpf, 
under  unruiar.ous  consent  to  extend  n-jF 
remarks  and  irxlude  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle. I  am  in -eriira:  an  ariicle  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Tcpeka  tKans.)  Da.-y 
C*Hpital.  of  November  21.  written  by  Clif 
S' rat  ten.  its  Washir^ton  correspondent, 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  nt'xs- 
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papermen  in  Washinptcn.  Tliis  is  a  dis- 
lir.ct  contribution  chronologicr.lly  of  the 
subterfuces  we  have  suflered  as  a  free 
people  for  years  under  the  Ntw  Deal. 
It  is  important  to  refre.sh  car  nimds  as 
we  put  en  the  armor  for  cur  fieht  against 
.subsi-'ies  and  the  long  siege  of  nearly  12 
ir.cn'.hs  ahead  of  us  to  rescue  constitu- 
tional government.  All  this  is  second- 
ary to  the  winning  of  the  war,  bu;  in  the 
Ions  run  may  not  be  less  important: 

Wimr  HOUSE  P.AYS.   'tis  done.  CONCRE.'iS;    WHAT 
KEl-lT.    LITTlE    M.^N  ? 

(By  Clif  Siratton) 

Washington,  November  20  — Concress  and 
t:>e  country  are  on  their  way  toward  learn. ng. 
sometimes  by  the  hard  way,  that  the  Roose- 
velt adminisiraticn  has  become  a  past  master 
In  the  u'e  of  the  "fait  accompli  "^accom- 
plished fact— strategy  In  war.  in  pence,  in 
po'.tical  strategy. 

The  destroyer  bases  dei!  between  the  Prrsi- 
dri.t  and  Churchill  in  1340  was  a  "fait  ac- 
cnn^pli  "  wlien  Ccngre.'-s  was  informed  of  it 
by  liie  White  House. 

The  occupation  of  Iceland  was  a  "fait  ac- 
compli" when  Congress  was  inlcimcd  of  it 
by  the  White  House. 

The  British-American  alliance,  the  so- 
called  Allftntlc  Cliarter.  was  a  "fait  accompli" 
when  Congress  was  informed  the  charter  had 
teen  Flgned  by  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister. 

The  nomination  of  President  Roosevelt  fcr 
a  third  leim  by  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention was  a  "fait  accompli"  "seme  time 
before  the  convention  met  in  Chlca^io  to  go 
through  the  formality  of  drafting  him  for  a 
tlurd  term. 

The  United  States  was  in  World  War  No  2 
as  a  "fait  accompli"  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor brought  the  declaration  of  war. 

Consumer  food  subsidies  are  a  "fait  ac- 
compli" while  Congress  is  still  debating 
whether  or  not  consumer  food  subsidies  shall 
be  used  by  the  Crovernment  to  hold  down 
nominal  food  prices. 

Just  as  wheat  price  ceilings  below  parity, 
meat  price  ceilings  below  the  figure  prescribed 
by  law  through  an  act  of  Congress  were  in 
each  case  a  'fait  accompli"  long  belore  Con- 
gress tried  to  assert  its  authority  in  the  field 
of  price  ceilings  on  farm  commodities  and 
products  made  from  faim  commodities. 

And  the  odds  are  that  national  socialism 
Will  be  a  •fail  accompli"  for  the  United  Slates 
before  the  Nation  has  decided  whether  or  not 
it  wants  to  change  its  republican  form  of  gov- 
crnnuni  for  national  socialism. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  charming, 
debonair,  self-assured,  smilingly  anogant; 
friend  of  the  people  and  protector  of  the 
pror;  champion  of  the  Forgotten  Ilan  and 
Messiah  of  Manifest  Destiny,  is  past  master 
of  the  art  cf  the  "fait  accompli." 

If  and  when  President  Roosevelt.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  and  Marshal  Bialin  agree 
on  the  pattern  for  the  post-war  world,  that 
pattern  will  be  presented  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  world,  as  a  "fait  ac- 
compli." 

And  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stctes,  the 
Congrss  of  the  United  Slates,  ar.d  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  presented  with  the  "fait 
accomiili,'  can  then  sign  on  the  dotted  line — 
or  else. 

Almost  ever  since  the  Antl-Inflatlon  Act  of 
1942,  enacted  in  October  of  that  yc.ir,  was 
passed,  the  Congress  has  been  trying  to 
pioliibit  the  use  of  consumer  food  sub-idics 
to  make  the  cor.sumers  of  the  Unit  d  Slates 
believe  they  were  getting  piirt  of  the  food 
tliey  eat  for  nothing — the  Government  would 
pay  for  it. 

The  House  cf  Representatives  this  week 
i.s  scheduled  to  pass  the  latest  Steagall  bill 
(t:)  extend  the  life  of  the  Commodity  Credit 


Corporation)  containing  a  flat  and  compre- 
hensive prohibit. on  against  the  use  of  con- 
sumer food  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, the  Senate  is  expected  to  indorse  the 
Hou.se  action  the  latter  part  of  this  week 
or  next  week. 

But  by  the  time  the  law  is  enacted,  vetoed, 
and  comes  back  for  possible  congressional 
pction  to  override  the  Presidential  food  veto, 
the  Congress  will  be  presented  with  so  many 
"flit  accompli"  in  the  line  of  consumer  food 
Bubsidies.  that  Congress  probably  will  feel 
it  necessary  to  accept  the  fait  accompli"  and 
F.zrcc  to  a  compromise  that  will  give  the 
Pre.  idem  a  free  hand  and  unlimited  funds 
to  curry  on  the  consumer  food  subsidy  pro- 
gram 

If  the  United  States  were  not  at  war  the 
-^;  gress  m.eht  rebel  effectively  agalnM  even 
the  fait  accompli,  and  check  It  to  the 
people  to  decide  in  the  coming  general  elec- 
tion of  1944  whether  the  United  Slates  thouid 
be  governed  by  laws  or  by  Executive  direc- 
tives. 

But  the  United  States  is  at  war  The 
President  knows  It.  The  Congress  knows, 
Bo;h  the  President  and  the  Congress  are 
aware  that  the  per.ple  know  it. 

So  the  fait  accompli  has  become  a  pow- 
erful v.eapon  In  the  hands  of  the  President 
against  the  Congress — and  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  CongiCss  know  it. 

True,  the  Congress  still  has  the  power 
over  the  purse  strings  to  enforce  it*  will 
against  the  use  of  the  consumer  food  sub- 
sidies— perhaps.  If  it  does  not  enact  the 
subsidy  ban  into  law  over  the  Presidential 
veto.  Congress  might  refuse  to  appropriate 
funds  to  pay  the  subsidies. 

Even  if  it  passed  the  act  over  a  Presidential 
ve'iO.  however,  and  the  President  conilnueB 
the  program.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Congress, 
while  the  Nation  is  at  war,  would  refuse  to 
appropriate  funds  to  carry  out  Presidential 
promises  to  pay.  The  President  knows  this. 
The  Congress  Eu.sp>ects  It.  Hence  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  fait  accompli  strategy 
by  the  White  House. 

The  latest  group  to  meet  the  fait  ac- 
compli are  the  millers. 

Judge  Fred  M.  'Vinson.  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Stabilization,  this  v.eek 
announced  a  $100,000,000  a  year  subsidy,  pay- 
able monthly,  to  the  mllleis  as  a  flour 
subsidy. 

The  millers  were  up  against  it.  The  price 
cf  wheat,  although  it  ha.?  been  held  consis- 
tently below  parity  by  the  O.  P.  A  ,  stUl  has 
advanced  to  tl.e  point  that  the  millers  cannot 
buy  wheal,  grind  it  into  flour,  and  sell  the 
fl,  ur  at  the  established  flcur  ceiling  price, 
exc.-^pt  at  a  loss. 

The  millers  don't  want  a  Government  sub- 
sidy. But  today  they  are  faced  with  the 
fi.it  accompli.  While  the  Hou.se  was  debating 
the  6ub=;.dy  ban.  Judge  Vinson,  acting  under 
ordf  rs  from  the  White  House,  announced  the 
flour  subsidy  program.  The  millers  can  col- 
lect the  Treasury  subsidy,  on  proper  showing 
that  they  have  ground  the  wheat  into  flour, 
or  they  can  mill  flour  at  a  loss — or  go  out  of 
business. 

Manifestly  they  are  not  going  to  go  out  of 
business.  That  would  be  inconceivable  when 
the  armed  services  and  civilians  engaged  in 
support ii:g  the  war  efTort  need  the  breed  that 
is  made  from  the  flour  the  millers  grind.  On 
a  showd.-'wn  they  are  not  going  to  operate  at 
a  loss,  when  by  filling  out  the  proper  forms 
they  can  collect  enough  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  continue  operating  and  al->o  make 
a  profit. 

Tlie  millers  have  run  up  pj^ainst  a  fait 
accmpli.  And  most  cf  them  know  it.  The 
rest  iirobBbly  will  when  it  comes  time  to  put 
in  their  first  application  for  the  subsidy. 

And  when  Congress  faces  the  Presidential 
veto  of  the  bill  banning  the  subsidies.  Con- 
gress will  face  the  fait  accompli  that  the 
millers,  the  packers,  the  dairymen,  and  large 


numbers  of  farmem  are  getting  the  subsidy 
payments.  Also  that  If  the  subsidy  pay- 
ments should  be  cut  off — granting  that  Con- 
gress m  ght  cxeri  its  purse  string  power  nnd 
refuse  to  allow  money  for  subsidy  payments — 
then  Congress  must  face  the  fact  that  prices 
of  bread,  and  meats,  and  dairy  products 
would  rise  And  the  consumers,  properly 
guided  by  Government  propaganda  through 
press  and  radio  and  speeches  and  bulletins, 
would  be  told  that  it  is  Congress  that  Is 
raiding  living  costs. 

Congress  will  nicet  the  fait  accoir.Fll 
head-on. 

What  will  Congress  do? 

Administr.irion  strategy  Is  based  on  the 
si'pposltlon  that  Congress  will  recognize  the 
fait  accompli  and  act  accordingly. 

And  administration  strategy  is  also  based 
on  the  not  unnatural  assumption  that  next 
November  the  voters  also  will  recognize  ft 
fait  accompli  when  they  see  it.  and  not  fly 
in  the  face  of  Providence  by  butting  their 
heaus  against  the  stone  wall  of  a  fait 
accompli. 


Radio  Broadcast  of  Rupert  Hufhet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or   CAI.irORNlA 

IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  Noteviber  23,  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  In 
the  Recokd  a  radio  broadcast  ol  Rupert 
Hughes  as  of  October  31,  1942: 

Next  month  Thanksgiving  Day  Is  to  be  cele- 
brated, and  tlicre  is  reason  enough  for  It  on 
our  war  front;  out  at  home — anyway  It  re- 
minds me  of  a  Thanksgiving  Day  that  found 
me  livlne  in  London,  where  I  had  a  Job  with 
the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  Co.  That 
venerable  work  had  been  revived  and  made 
enormously  popular  by  an  American  genius, 
Horace  E  Hooper.  Since  then  It  h&a  been 
brought  to  America  to  live. 

I*  occurred  to  Horace  Hooper  to  gather  to- 
peiher  all  the  Americans  living  In  London 
for  a  mammoth  Thanksgiving  dinner.  It 
was  quite  a  rally,  and  the  British  cooks  made 
a  biave,  I  might  .say.  a  grim  effort  to  provide 
pumpkin  pie.  If  you  have  never  been  ex- 
posed to  a  Piccadilly  pumpkin  pie,  you — 
well    you  haven't  missed  much. 

The  Lord  Mayor  was  there  in  all  his  glory 
with  a  town  c;  ier,  or  auctioneer,  or  some- 
thing standing  behind  his  chair  and  breaking 
out  in  ancient  oyezes  every  now  and  then. 
Present  were  also  many  British  bigwigs. 
There  was  much  pledging  of  eternal  friend- 
ship— and  that  Is  not  hard  to  do  when  a 
tumpcr  of  wine  goes  with  every  pledge. 

Our  Ambassador  Choate  presided  and  re- 
paid the  Britii-h  compliments  In  kind.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  and  wonderful  tenderness,  he 
6a!d  something  like  this: 

"We  have  exchanged  all  the  courtcele*  with 
our  British  friends,  and  now  lets  forget  them 
and  imagine  ourselves  Just  a  big  family  of 
Americans  back  heme;  and  let's  have  a  good 
talk  Just  about  us." 

This  morning  I  feci  In  a  mood  like  that, 
one  of  warm  and  family  cxclusivenesa;  for 
they  tell  me  that  this  broadcast  U  a  com- 
paratively narrowch.st,  it  goes  no  farther  east 
than  the  R^cky  Mountains.  That  cuta  way 
down  the  enoimt>us  number  of  people  who 
don't  listen  to  me.  But  it  still  offera  to  lota 
of  people  the  opportunity  to  turn  oyer  and 
go  back  to  sleep,  saying,  "Tliank  heaven.  Z 
don  t  have  to  siay  awake  fur  that." 


:   v-Jiir  r.eip  we  ve  sravici  :u  otsce. 
Cue  l^rui,  two  ifri-.s,  arid  Uirce. 


the  ledge  be  appelated  to  urge  every  fcun- 


one  of  the  most  coir-piehcnsive  ncA's- 


is  Fched'iled  to  pass  tlie  latest  SteatTiill  bill 
(ij  extend  the  life  ol  ti»c  Comn-iJd;;y  Credit 


gres-s   will   face   the   fait   accompli   that   the 
millers,  the  packers,  the  dairymen,  and  large 


go  back  to  sleep.  Eaylng,  "Tliank  heaveu,  X 
doQ  t  have  to  siay  awake  Xur  that." 
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But  If  nnybr-rlv  shmld  be  trapped  and 
|13'*!iim:  I;..  I  rnii^t  txg  him  or  hrr  not  to 
Itt  t'Ts  t;o  any  fTr!'.er  than  the  Rockies. 
And  If  nn>  rfffte  r  ■.stirn<»i8  happen  to  drop 
In.  1  n.ii.^t  a.-X  llrm  t<j  drop  out  an<l  leave 
IM  nlo.-.p  ((  r  u  C'-.nftdf'n^-il  chat. 

So.  H«  A.T.b.-'.--a'1or  Choare  might  have 
»::d  ■'I'-t  •<  either  round  the  roaring  radio 
and  talic  abiut  Jnut  uf  •" 

The  tiTsi  American*  who  visited  this  part 
of  ihf  world  nitn--  In  fri  in  tlie  s«'ii  Jong  be- 
fore th'V  get  B'T'-A.s  the  Inner  we.«t  and  the 
n-,oiint*.n  fenit-  So  there  has  always  been  a 
cert;. In  sr  •riit-.'nf-s  nb"Ut  tli'.>  re'.mn:  but 
tt  has  never  Infrfered  wi'h  a  larger  pitrlct- 
l»r.i  V.f  whu  knes  h  s  tamilv  best  and  h:s 
home  town  b-:st  and  hia  State  best  I*  sure  to 
h  ve  hs  country  best.  Ixx-k  at  the  practice 
be  ppTs. 

The  original  Ccloules  from  which  this  vast 
Nrtion  prew  were  13.  Here  behind  the  Rock- 
ies and  along  the  Pacihc  there  are  13  States, 
too:  If  vf.u  count  Hawaii  and  Ala'ka  as  States 
as  v^e  i.u  'ht  t>. 

ThJrtLen  seems  to  he  a  lucky  number  for 
our  C'Untrv  ai,d  our  13  on  this  side  of  the 
grent  hoebaci:  are  doing  aa  well  as  could  be 
*x!>ected.  and  a  llitle  bolter.  We  might  do 
■  nil  better  if  It  wernt  for  the  long-dlstarce 
teleplione,  the  telegraph,  e.xpress  train,  air- 
jilme.  and  ether  mi>dern  luctmveniences 
which  make  it  too  ea.-^y  for  the  National 
Ce.pl'al  to  keep  an  eye  and  an  ear  on  us. 

When  it  comes  to  the  high  honors  and 
the  big  political  plums.  Washington,  D.  C  . 
can't  stem  tu  reach  this  far;  but  the  ques- 
tionnaires all  get  here  by  fast  freight. 

Now  Im  not  proposing  to  start  any  Civil 
War  or  secession  movement.  We've  already 
be^^n  secf  d.  d  from.    But  well  get  along. 

The  immensity  of  this  far  western  empire 
It  not  fully  realized  I  couldn't  And  any  fig- 
ures. BO  I  totaled  tliem  up  all  by  myself.  I 
doubtless  get  them  all  wrong,  for  there  are 
few  things  th.it  I  am  better  at  belne  worse  «t 
than  figures  So  I'll  give  the  round  num- 
ber.'. 

WTien  I  idded  ti  gether  the  areas  of  all  the 
13  western  tovLTt-ignties  I  gut  a  grand  ag- 
gregate of  1.800.000  square  miles.  Compare 
It  with  the  area  of  Germany,  which  covers 
a  territory  cf  only  225,000  square  miles, 
about  an  eighth  of  our  domain. 

Or  take  all.  the  territory  that  Hitler  is 
occupy!:. g — teinpcrarily.  Omitting  that  part 
of  Russia  In  Ejrupe  from  whiCh  be  is  re- 
tiring a^  fast  as  be  can  remove  his  feet 
Irom  the  flypaper.  Let's  give  him  all  Italy 
instead — well,  counting  Id  Italy.  Germany. 
Austria.  France.  Pol.tnd.  Greece,  and  the 
other  10  Countries  his  Gestapo  covers,  H.t- 
lers  empire  contains  only  1.200.000  squ.ue 
miles  to  our  1.800.000.  In  fact,  all  of  Eu- 
rope without  Russia  WL,uld  just  abcut  equal 
cur  realm 

When  It  com*  s  to  population,  the  story  la 
different.  A  gre^t  share  of  our  space  Ls  taken 
up  by  landscape  gardening,  scenic  mounUila 
ranges,  cattle  ranges,  and  plain  ranges.  In 
Eurt'pe  the  hum.in  cattle  are  so  crowd.-d 
they  are  always  locking  horns  and  being 
milked  t>y  the  wrong  pecple  Our  total  pop- 
ulation, counting  the  wnr-pJant  Immigrants, 
amounts  to  about  14.000  000.  considerably 
less  than  the  population  of  Hungary,  which 
occupies  lers  than  a  twentieth  of  otir  space. 
Our  future  lies  where  everybody's  future 
seems  to  lie — to  the  west.  Our  futtire  fol- 
lows the  sun's  future,  from  the  east.  Even 
when  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies  were 
al:«:ne<l  along  the  Atlantic,  their  real  busi- 
ness was  waiting  for  them  in  the  wilderness. 
As  Artemus  Ward  put  it,  their  future  waa 
behind  them. 

Their  back  door  Is  our  front  door.  Our 
Occident  la  what  they  called  the  orient. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  grandeur  of  otir  op- 
porttmity.  Our  situation  was  unlntentlon- 
sUy  forecast  by  the  Sugliah  poetess.  Mary  E. 


Coleridge,   when   with   an   entirely   different 
purpose  she  said,  or  rather  sang; 

"We   were   young,   we   were  merry,   we   were 
very,  very  w.6e; 
And  the  door  s'ood  open  at  our  feast: 
When  there  pussed  us  a  wi  man  wiih  the 
West  In  her  eyes 
And  a  man  with  his  back  to  the  E;v6t." 

CTir  doer  Is  wide  open  and  vlsiicrs  are 
always  welcome  at  our  fea  t— at  rca-^ciiahle 
rr.tc.s  for  rrans.ent.s  and  n  dl  count  for  regu- 
lar boird-rs.  As  rur  Governor  Lr.nelie.  of 
W'^Mng'on  wTrtc  In  a  recent  artlclf  In 
Liberty:  "A  young  man  should  still  go  We:=t  " 
He  mlcht  have  added  thiit.  r.s  in  covered 
wa>;on  and  clipper  days,  he  could  bring;  along 
his  young  woman,  if  he  Is  eld  he  shcu'd 
bring  al'^nt^  his  old  roomrp-:!tf»  and  his  'iM 
rheum'-tism  and  any  other  member  of  hl'^ 
family  he  can  prv  loose  If  he  Is  nil  cut  rf 
women  we  ce.n  furnish  hirri  with  his  choice 
either  of  pippins  or  of  old  re'. able  rvir.s^tfi 

We  have  gi-^antic  a-jrlrul'ii-^l  and  indus- 
trial Indiictries  with  stup"ndnus  prcspccts 
of  disaster  <ir  triumph  according;  to  whPt 
the  Govcrnm.ent  dties  to  us  or  lets  us  do  for 
ourselves  Today  I  will  touch  on  only  one  of 
them  -but  what  a  one.  Since  there  are  few 
subjects  on  which  my  l"n-rance  is  so  com- 
prehensive as  the  aircraft  creft.  I  hp.ve  asked 
per;nlE.';cn  to  quote  fr.^ni  a  powerful  rddrt.'^s 
made  the  other  dr.y  by  Vice  President  Carl  B. 
Squicr.  of  the  Lockheed  Co.  I  wish  I  cotild 
read  all  of  it  to  you.  but  there  are  o'h.r 
radiotors  waiting  for  me  to  step  off  this 
beam. 

Mr.  Squicr  bclns  by  referring  to  Prcpl- 
der.t  R'.xii-evelt's  first  appa-ently  imp-issible 
demand  for  6'^. 000  planes  a  year  at  a  tmie 
when  tlie  total  output  was  5.000.  The  en- 
tire California  industry  hi:d  less  than  20.0O0 
employees.  Now  It  has  nearly  300  000.  In 
1939,  the  national  production  was  valued  at 
$225(X>OOro.  Next  year  it  v.iU  be  $2j,0C0.- 
000000.  Mr  S-tiaer  ^ays  that  trx*  ly  the  air- 
craft people  are  Ijeing  flocded  with  surh 
questions  as  "Wha'  are  yon  c^'ir-.a  to  do  with 
all  your  facilities  after  the  wnr:""  "Hi  ■*• 
many  of  yi  ur  employees  will  vi  ti  be  able  to 
maintain  In  post-war  operations?  ' 

Eu'  the  airplane  producer.;  are  too  bti'^y 
keeping  rur  forces  flying  to  s^^op  and  answer; 
and  furtherm-re  they  cannot  know  the 
at:*wers  till  t)i°  Cover .tnient  makes  up  Its 
mind  and  ta'ies  the  pv^bhc  into  Us  ccn- 
flch'nce.  The  Covernmem  i?  in  debt  for  war 
contracts  with  all  national  Indii'trie^  to  the 
tidy  amotint  of  $75.iXK).oo'V00O.  Sorr.e  of 
the  bu»'eaucrats.  "Don't  worry;  wr  owe  it 
to  ourselves"  But.  when  peace  comes,  un- 
less the=e  debts  are  set. led  quietly  and 
equltablv.  many  Industrl-^s  will  go  bank- 
rupt— not  merely  large  lndu~tries.  but  as  Mr. 
Squier  says,  "literally  hundrcj-  of  thr-iisar.ds 
of  sm.all  businesses  and  subcontractors  in 
every  hamlet  and  village  in  An-.enca  " 

"This  affects  the  Jobs  cf  20  000.000  pe.  pie, 
war  workers,  and  the  entire  national  econ- 
omy Is  indirectly  dependent  on  the  buying 
power  of  these  men  and  women," 

As  for  the  Ooverninent's  policy.  Mr  Squier 
says  "Only  uncertainty  Is  certain  "  He  gois 
on;  "Pollowlng  World  War  No  1.  when  only 
$7,500,000,000  of  Incomplete  war  contracts 
were  Involved.  It  required  3'^  years  to  settle 
contractors'  claims  In  this  war,  with  10 
times  the  amount  of  contracts  Involved 
•  •  •  unless  prom.pt  and  final  settlement 
Is  made,  the  entire  economy  of  the  Nation 
could  he  wrecked. 

"During  World  War  No.  1.  profits  were  rela- 
tively unrestricted  and  Industries  were  able 
to  set  aside  funds  to  meet  future  needs  But 
today,  renegotiation  of  contracts  and  high 
excess  profit  taxes  make  the  acctimulation 
of  adequate  post-war  reserves  a  virtual  im- 
poasiblUty." 


Mr  Squier  note=  the  startling  contrast  In 
tv,-o  experiences  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  In  World  War  No.  1  it  did  a 
gross  buiineps  of  less  than  one  biilion  and 
waj  able  to  set  aside  for  the  future  two  hun- 
dred million.  In  this  war  it  has  done  nearly 
S2  000.000,000  gross  and  has  been  able  to  set 
BFide  less  than  twelve  million  •  •  •  It 
doubled  Its  p,ross  bu.'^li.c^s  and  ctit  it-  reserves 
dovu  to  the  vanishing  point.  And  so  it  must 
face  a  luture  fr.r  more  diQcult  th:tn  after  the 
first  Wujid  War. 

Tn^  police  vslU  leave  all  the  nutional  in- 
dustries with  a  .su'plus  of  err  Is  worth  prob- 
ably $25,000,000,000.  Congressman  Mancuso 
said:  Wneii  the  wai  is  ov^r,  vie  v.iii  h.ive 
enough  snoos  on  ha:;d.  If  dumped  on  the 
world  m;irket.  to  dee'roy  the  shce  industry." 
The  same  Is  true  of  many  other  industries." 
Mr.  Squier  foresees  a  general  du.nping  of 
surplus  got  lis  This  would  throw  out  enor- 
mous number.s  of  men  and  women  working 
on  ntw  products  Tin  re  i*  tlie  further  riddle 
of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Govcrn- 
ments  investment  ol  810.000.000.000  In  war 
plniits  of  all  sorts  When  thtse  were  build- 
ing, provisions  were  in;ide  lor  private  indus- 
try to  buy  them  alter  the  war.  But  how  can 
private  industry  do  that?  What  will  It  ute 
for  moneys 

Many  of  the  plants  were  located  tor  miil- 
ta:y  exp-diency  with  little  thousht  for  labor 
availability,  pro.x'.niiiy  to  markets,  raw  mate- 
rials, tran.'^portation.  and  other  factors  vital 
to  pri\  Jtf  industries 

As  Mr.  Squier  says;  "Tlie  Government 
stands  t'  d;iy  in  the  position  of  being  Indus- 
try's biggest  ccusumer;  and  still  bo'.'ilng  the 
threat  cf  becoming  Its  biggest  competitor. 
ll.i-re  IS  Utile  hope  that  private  industry 
cou'.d  long  survive  competition  with  the 
G  jvernment.' 

A  Vital  — it  might  be  a  fatal — mutter.  Is  the 
question  of  rest  rvcs.  Reserves  can  cinie 
only  from  piofits.  And  where  are  the  pr.  rtts? 
Where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear?  Where 
are  the  snows  tir.it  never  fell  at  a'l? 

A  terrUic  pri^biem  facing  those  who  must 
arranue  tlie  change  frrin  wartime  to  peace- 
time industry  is  the  purchrse  of  costly  tools 
and  machines  vitpjlv  needed.  This  will  mean 
an  Investment  of  many  billions.  As  Mr. 
Squier  puts  its  politely: 

"In  their  commendable  effort  to  take  the 
profit  out  of  war.  our  legislators  have  unfor- 
tunately made  It  Impossible  to  save  up  suf- 
ficient reserves  to  provide  the  tool  money 
for  post-war  reconversion." 

This  t;i.-k  will  be  particularly  hard  for  the 
aircraft  industry.  It,  is  very  young  and  m 
such  a  state  that.  In  Mr.  Squiei  s  words, 
"Stockholders  are  in  a  pooi-er  condition  t<-.d,iy 
than  thev  were  before  the  war  What  they 
want  to  know  is  that  they  will  net  be  w;ped 
out  after  the  war  a.^  a  result  of  the  tremen- 
dcus  contribution  their  companies  have  made 
In  fi'.-hievin;^  victory, 

"To  deprive  li.du.-try  of  its  necessary  re- 
serves, he  say?-,  is  as  fantastic  and  Improvi- 
dent as  to  deprive  farmers  of  the  portion  of 
th'^ir  crop  to  ne  used  as  seed  the  following 
year  Re-erves  are  Industry's  seed  money,  and 
to  di'])nve  induttr)  of  It  is  to  Invite  Indus - 
tri;il  Limine." 

Mr.  Squier  ends  his  speech  with  a  noble 
appeal  for  free  enterprise  as  our  one  hope. 
The  G.^Vtrnraint  used  to  be  our  agent;  it 
has  lately  been  our  employer.  It  has  called 
the  wh  'le  Nation  out  to  Work  for  It  In  the 
war  and  the  Nation  had  been  glad  to  sacri- 
fice everything  nece.^^sary.  Including  Its  Inde- 
pendence— for   the  time  being. 

When  the  magician  Houdinrwas  alive,  they 
used  to  bind  him  and  put  him  In  a  box  and 
chuck  h;m  in  Uie  river  He  would  escape 
souieliou,  but  once  or  twice  he  nearly  didn't. 
Our  dear  Government  has  got  industry  bound 
and  I'a^ged  and  nailed  Inside  a  barrel,  and 
la  silting  on  the  barrel.    Even  Houdinl  could 


not  get  out  unless  somehow  he  got  the  Gov- 
ernment off  the  barrel. 

Governor  Warren  of  California  foresees  a 
wave  of  prosperity  Bmothering  his  State  at 
the  end  of  the  war  In  a  ru.'-h  that  will  make 
the  gold  rush  of  the  Forty-niners  look  tame. 
Such  a  rush  will,  as  It  did  before,  flood  the 
whole  West,  let  us  all  pray  that  this  may  be 
true:  but  let  us  remember  that  if  any  of  these 
"gold  rushers  "  find  any  gold,  thoy  must  rush 
It  right  back  to  the  Government,  to  put  in 
that  nice  hole  In  the  ground  it  is  maintaining 
In  Tennessee. 

Speaking  of  holes  In  the  ground  It  Is  time 
for  me  to  crawl  into  my  own— and  pull  It  in   ; 
after  me. 


Radio  Broadcast  of  Rupert  Hughes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Nove7nber  23.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Spi-^aker,  under 
]fave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  radio  broadca.'^t  of  Rupert 
Hughes  as  of  October  30,  1943: 

It  was  a  glorious  day  for  aU  of  us  when  our 
RussKin  allies  finally  won  back  the  city  of 
Dniepropetrevsk,  It  Is  almost  as  hard  for 
lis  to  pronounce  as  it  was  for  them  to  re- 
capture after  their  treacherous  allies  of 
former  duys  had  held  it  for  2  years  and  left 
it  a  shambles 

For  once,  our  American  Communists  have 
rejoiced  with  the  rest  of  our  people.  But 
they  are  characteristically  silent  about  what 
they  should  be  bragging  about  if  they  were 
true  Americans,  It  Is  not  only  that  Ameri- 
can-built planes  and  tanks  played  a  big  part 
ir  the  victory:  and  that  our  Am°rican  people, 
by  saving  fats  and  rationing  themselves  on 
butter,  have  helped  to  keep  the  Russians 
wa-rr  The  important  thing  is  that  the  city 
of  that  impieenably  unpronounceable  name 
of  Dnle;  ro—  and  sc  forthsky  owes  Its  glcry 
to  America,  Everybody  knows  that  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  famous  dam  across  the  Dnieper 
River  and  that  its  tremendous  hydroelectric 
plant  was  britiging  Russian  Industry  up  to 
dale  When  the  Germans  captured  the  city, 
the  Russians  shattered  the  dam  to  deny  Us 
p<^iwer  to  the  enemy.  They  plan,  of  course, 
to  rebuild  it 

Its  reconquest  and  restoration  will  be  a 
mighty  monument  to  America  In  the  deep 
of  the  Ukraine.  For  the  Dnieper  Dam  was 
des-gned  and  built  by  American  engineers. 
The  ma.ster  builder  was  Hugh  Lincoln  Cooper. 
who  did  many  colossal  works,  but  owed  his 
gieatest  tame  to  his  dramatic  feat  of  har- 
nessing the  Mississippi  River.  The  dam  he 
built  there  was  In  many  ways  a  greater  piece 
of  construction  than  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  means  a  great  deal  to  me  beciuse  I 
swam  in  the  river  as  a  boy  before  the  dam 
was  built.  My  parents  had  moved  from  Mis- 
souri to  the  little  Iowa  city  of  Keokuk, 
whose  name  Is  curiously  considered  extremely 
funny.  Somehow,  people  always  find  comedy 
in  a  name  that  has  a  "K"  In  It.  We  seem 
to  get  a  kick  out  of  It.  In  spite  of  Its  amus- 
ing name.  Keokuk  Is  a  beautiful  little  city 
overlooking  one  of  the  noblest  views  In  the 
world  The  Mississippi  is  more  than  a  mile 
wide  there  and  used  to  run  over  sharp  rocks 
in   rapids   that   had   been   damimed  with   an 

N  '  for  50  years  before  Hugh  Cooper  dammed 
the  river  with  a  double  "M."  A  great  lake 
repuites   the   rapids  now   and   they   are   the 


scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  power  plbnts  on 
earth.  Because  of  this  achievement,  the 
Russians  called  Hugh  Cooper  over  to  harness 
the  mighty  Dnieper. 

Soon  after  Its  terrible  struggles  with  the 
aftermath  cf  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  the 
Russian  leaders  were  forced  to  Import  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  to  teach  them  nearly 
everything  about  machinery;  how  to  build 
it.  how  to  build  factories  to  build  It.  how 
to  run  it.  when  it  was  built.  In  agriculture 
and  many  other  fields.  America  was  the  kin- 
dergarten Instructor  of  Russia.  We  sent 
them  millions  of  tons  cf  equipment  and  are 
still  doing  just  that,  now  at  immense  sacri- 
hce  to  us  of  treasure  and  of  life. 

Only  lately,  to  help  them  out  with  trans- 
portation problems,  we  picked  up  an  entire 
Ford  plant,  took  it  apart,  and  shipped  It 
bodily  to  Russia,  and  sent  along  experts  to 
put  th?  picture  puzzle  together  again  and 
get  Ir  going  We  are  senaing  them  other 
complete  plants  for  making  synthetic  ru'ober, 
aviation  gasoline,  and  other  war  necessities. 
The  toialitarians  are  going  to  remake  and 
save  the  world,  yet  none  of  them  have  ever 
done  anything  really  Important  in  inven- 
tion or  any  other  form  of  mechanical  pi'tg- 
ress.  Hitler's  people,  for  all  their  ingenuity 
and  toil,  and  their  withering  contempt  for 
Democracy,  could  never  turn  out  a  cheap 
automobile  that  would  take  you  there  and 
bung  y;iur  back. 

Our  free  enterprise,  with  no  Government 
aid  except  the  patent  laws,  created  and  ex- 
ploited a  thousand  things  that  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  and  the  life  of  every- 
body in  it— things  like  the  submarine,  the 
iron  battleship  the  airplane,  the  conveyors 
that  made  possible  the  tank,  and  re'-olu- 
tinnary  farm  machinery;  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  the  cable,  the  phonograph,  the 
moving  pictures,  the  electric  light — thert's 
no  end  to  the  miracles. 

It  was  rather  funny  to  hear  Vice  President 
Wallace  the  other  day  preaching  the  glad 
evangel  that  after  the  war  is  over,  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours  will  come  to  the  rescue  of 
American  Invention  and  science  and  save 
the.n  from  being  dominated  by  big  corpora- 
tions— although,  in  another  speech,  he  said 
that  the  corporations  which  he  approves  every 
third  Thursday,  are  99  percent  honest  and 
beneficial  The  Government,  of  course,  will 
not  be  a  big  corporation;  It  will  simply  be 
all  corporations  In  one.  with  a  change  of 
name  but  retaining  all  the  evils  and  getting 
rid  ol  the  economy,  the  eflBciency,  and  the 
competition.  The  Government  will  substi- 
tute all  the  glories  and  benefits  of  a  gigantic 
new  bureaucracy.  They  will  have  to  start  In 
on  the  Russian  alphabet,  however,  to  give  it 
a  name,  for  our  alphabet  Is  completely 
exhausted. 

What  a  pity  It  Is  that  our  struggling  in- 
ventors of  other  days  did  not  have  the  benefit 
of  questionnaires  and  priorities  and  Executive 
orders  and  price  fixing  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  Thomas  Edison  began  life  as  a  boy 
selling  peanuts  on  the  train  before  he  became 
a  telegraph  operator  at  an  obscure  station. 
He  might  have  amounted  to  something  If  he 
had  only  had  a  few  Utopian  professors  to 
bandage  him  In  red  tape.  Even  Henry  Ford 
might  have  accomplished  something  If  he 
had  been  aided  by  a  benevolent  despotism 
deep  In  the  big  heart  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. With  the  help  of  the  bureaucrats. 
Hugh  Cooper  might  still  be  working  on  the 
Keokuk  Dam,  and  the  dear  old  Dnieper  would 
still  be  flowing,  unvexed.  to  the  Black  Sea. 
But  Hugh  Coojjer  was  only  a  Minnesota  boy 
who  overcame  Impossible  obstacles  and  rec- 
ord-breaking floods  and  finished  the  dam  In 
good  season,  under  private  contract.  Just  at 
the  finish  he  ran  so  short  of  money  that  he 
had  to  mortgage  his  house  to  get  the  neces- 
sary dollars.  If  we  had  only  had  our  present 
conditions  he  could  have  gone  to  Washington 
for  the  money  and  have  apent  years  filling  out 


papers.    If  he  had  lived  he  would  be  waiting 
yet 

Our  American  Communists  are  silent  about 
the  A  B  C's  we  taught  the  Russians.  In  re- 
payment, they  want  to  teach  us  what  they 
consider  the  A  B  Cs  of  government.  Com- 
munism is  the  oldest  failure  In  the  world.  It 
was  the  first  form  of  government,  the  prime- 
val effort  of  half-savage  men  to  get  along 
together.  It  has  been  tiled  a  thousand  times 
and  has  never  succeeded  A  hundred  years 
before  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  communism 
was  tried  In  our  country.  It  was  tiled  over 
and  over  again  by  various  groups.  They  did 
not  have  the  advantage  of  bloodshed,  exile, 
and  famine,  but  they  always  collapsed,  as 
communi.'-m  has  already  collapsed  again  In 
Russia 

For  Stalin  has  been  wl.se  enough  to  keep 
inching  to  the  right  and  slowly  inflltrallng 
capitalistic  methods  of  incentive  pay,  big 
rewards,  emulation,  and  competition. 

Capitalism  is  an  ugly  word  for  a  beautiful 
and  fruitful  way  of  life — a  life  In  which  the 
humblest  may  become  aijd  has  become  the 
gieatest;  In  which  the  poorest  may  t>ecome 
the  richest. 

From  13  little  starving  Colonies  on  the  edge 
of  a  wilderness  our  America  has  grown  to  Its 
present  sublimity.  Yet  these  malcontents, 
these  impudent  marplots  would  have  us  throw 
aw.y  all  its  grandeur  tnd  Its  goodllness. 
Their  fantastic  visions  arc  not  Inspired.  They 
are  t'ne  pink  elephants  of  delirium  tremens. 
Tliey  have  been  recently  finding  ammuni- 
tion for  their  attacks  on  various  groups  of 
Americans  in  that  bundle  of  dynamite,  the 
book  called  Under  Cover  If  j'ou  have  not 
read  the  book  you  would  never  guess,  from 
communistic  quotations,  that  the  author 
tried  to  pull  them  out  from  under  cover,  too. 
Let  me  quote  from  his  concluding  pages: 

"I  have  said  nothing  about  Communist  sub- 
versive elements.  In  my  opinion,  Communist 
propaganda  Is  as  undesirable  as  Nazi  propa- 
ganda I  tried  hard  to  Investigate  the  Com- 
munists, but  I  failed.  The  infinite  shrewd- 
ness of  the  Communist  Party  lines  never  al- 
lowed r.nyone  into  their  ranks  without  thor- 
oughly Investigating  him. 

"•  •  •  I  agree  with  Rex  Stc<fet  when  he 
says:  "The  political  ethics  of  the  American 
Communists  are  about  as  low  aa  anything 
ever  observed  in  these  parts, '  " 

May  I  interpolate  In  parentheses  the  offside 
question:  Why  should  such  pure-hearted 
saviors  of  the  world  as  our  pinks  make  it 
impossible  to  get  in  among  them  until  one 
has  been  dipped  In  the  same  dye?  The  au- 
thor of  Under  Cover  states  his  own  creed  aa 
follows: 

"I  believe  In  our  democratic,  capitalist 
order,  and  I  have  written  this  txx)k  aa  an 
expos*  of  those  forces  which  look  upon 
capitalist  democracy  as  the  only  remaining 
obstacle  to  their  international  authoritarian 
schemes,  and  are  determined  to  crush  It  at 
any  cost," 

■The  author  knew  the  American  Commu- 
nists at  the  time  when  they  were  laughingly 
burlesquing  George  Cohans  line  "The  Tanks 
Are  Coming"  Into  the  slogan  "The  Tanks 
are  not  coming."  Let  me  quote  from  Under 
Cover  again  at  page  245: 

"During  the  peilod  of  the  Stalln-Hltler 
Pact.  Nazi  and  Communist  Party  lines  com- 
posed a  united  front  to  sabotage  national 
defense."  He  shows  how  the  CommunlsU 
and  the  Nazis  fought  together  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  Conscription  Act,  to 
which  we  owe  our  military  salvation.  The 
author  of  Under  Cover  also  aays:  The  weat 
coast  Nazi  agent,  Hermann  Schwinn.  adopted 
In  a  speech  the  Communist  slogan.  The  Tank* 
are  not  coming'." 

And  this  reminds  me  of  the  only  time  1 
ever  met  Hermann  Schwinn.  He  wa*  then 
an  American  citizen  but  was  later  found 
guilty  of  obtaining  hLs  papers  fratidu.iently. 
After   his  conviction,  it   took   only  S  year* 
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to  rM  him  behind  bars:  I  had  been  InTtted 
to  udQipss  the  L-  i  A: .^elcs  chapter  of  the 
Bfpiibon  S<x.e'>y.  fLUiided  to  perpetuat*  the 
mem-  i .  i-r  Ba  ..n  S«>uben,  who  was  of  6uch 
grrr-t  fid  t  ■  V.  .>shi:i'j;t<'n  as  a  drlllmaster.  1 
was  t..  {J  that  t-'.e  N.iz:s  had  tay.en  over  the 
Los  Ar:v.:c>  chapter  but  Its  oflBcers  solemnly 
vowed  ur.v  me  charge  was  a  libel.  So  I  went 
to  the  DeuTsthes  Haus  to  make  my  speech. 
On  e-.'ennit  the  lobby.  I  fuund  that  I  had 
■T^ppe^J  outside  the  United  States.  The 
wnlM  were  lined  with  portraits  of  Hitler  and 
copies  of  Mem  Kampf.  The  people  pouring 
In  were  g.vmR  one  another  the  Nazi  salute 
and  pxcliitmlng  •Hrll  Hitler." 

1  was  Introduced  to  Hermann  Bchwlnn, 
who  tried  to  look  like  Dcr  Fuehrer,  little 
mui!Sta>he.  drooping  forelock  nnd  all;  and 
who  culled  himfolf  "Der  Pvjehrer  des 
W«-stens  • 

This  made  me  exceedingly  uneasy.  I  never 
like  to  insult  my  hosts  to  their  faces,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  blp<?er  and  more  nu- 
merous than  1  am  But  I  was  pretty  "re- 
gust  ed"'  So.  when  I  was  led  out  on  the  plat- 
form and  introduced  with  a  flourish.  1  lost 
my  head  as  I  looked  out  on  an  audience 
made  up  exclusively  of  Nazi  sympathizer.s. 
I  launched  Into  a  violent  vituperation  of  Hit- 
ler and  told  them  that,  lielng  now  Ameri- 
can citizens,  they  must  shudder  at  the  evil 
force*  that  had  once  more  taken  over  their 
Vaterlnnd.  I  ridiculed  Hitler's  so-called  Ary- 
an race  as  an  Idiotic  fairy  story  that  every 
respectable  ethnologist  laughed  at  as  im- 
possible I  referred  to  Hitlers  wild  threats 
of  war  upon  democracy  and  said  that  of 
course  they  would  fight  him  to  the  death 
tt  he  came  near  our  shore.s. 

I  denounced  as  especially  Infamous  his 
heartless  persecution  of  the  helpless  Jews 
and.  to  cap  the  climax.  I  told  them  this  his- 
torical fact:  When  Baron  Steuben  was  In 
this  country,  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
he  could  not  collect  his  pay  as  an  officer 
and  would  Uternlly  have  starved  to  death 
In  the  streets  If  the  Jew,  Haym  Salomon,  a 
real  American  patriot  of  Polish  birth,  had 
not  lent  to  Steuben  the  money  to  pay  fcr 
his  meals  ,  and  his  lodgings — which  money 
Steuben  never  dreamed  of  repaying  Salomon. 
any  more  than  Hitler  ever  dreamed  of  re- 
paying the  Jews  what  he  stole  from  them. 
The  only  thing  that  saved  me  from  being 
mobbed  was  that  those  wild-eyed  Ameri- 
can Nazis  were  suffering  from  what  Is  callfd 
the  anesthesia  of  shock.  For  once.  I  hed 
an  audience  spellbound.  They  were  muscle- 
bound.  In  my  long  life  of  shame  and  shame- 
lessness.  I  have  made  many  speeches;  and 
many  of  them  have  fallen  flatter  than  any 
flounder.  But  I  have  never  floundered 
through  a  speech  that  fell  flatter  than  that 
one. 

I  finished  in  a  blaze  of  Fourth  of  July  de- 
nunciation of  Hitlers  foul  attacks  on  hu- 
manity and  on  freedom.  The  applause  that 
followed  was  overwhelming — In  Its  absence. 
I  was  deafened  by  what  Irvln  Cobb  called 
thunders  of  silence.  Those  Bundlst  bound- 
ers were  so  gagged  with  rage  that  I  was 
enabled  to  duck  out  the  side  dcor  Into  a 
dirk  alley,  unscathed.  God  sent  me  an  In- 
stant taxlcab.  and  I  got  home  alive. 

The  quaint  thing  about  all  this.  Is  that 
while  I  was  telling  the  Nazis  off  to  their 
frees,  behind  their  backs  and  In  any  publica- 
tion that  would  print  my  stuff,  the  American 
Communists,  who  are  now  so  passionately 
patrlctlc.  were  cooperating  with  the  Hitlerites 
and  joining  them  in  the  slogan:  "The  Tanks 
Are  Not  Comin'j "  But  now.  when  I  erltlc.zj 
-ou?  Amerlrfln  Communists  who  so  lately  fel- 
low-traveled with  the  Bxmdists.  they  de- 
nounce mc  a.s  a  Nazi  ar-ent:  they  demand 
that  I  be  d-Pl*^  free  speech  and  they  have 
actually  wrltun  to  the  F.  B.  I.  to  take  me 
up  Ks  a  German  spy 

Arent  they  wonderful  arent  they  deli- 
cious, areni  they  everything  except  Ameri- 


can?   They  demand  so  much  toleration  and 
are  so  intolerant,  the  little  Red  devils! 

Good  Lord,  that  big  clock  In  front  of  me 
mu-st  be  a  fellcw-iraveler  too;  for  it  has  a 
racing  red  second  hand  that  Is  telUns  me 
what  the  American  Communists  keep  teiimg 
me:  Get  Off  the  Alrl 


Termination  of  War  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^^ARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF   CALI^ORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
true  that  we  mu.'Jt  win  the  war  first,  but 
nevcnhele.<;s.  we  must  not  be  caught  off 
guard  when  the  war  is  over  by  not  hav- 
ing thcuRht  out  suitable  plans  for  the 
reconversion  of  industry  from  wartime 
to  a  peacetime  ba.'sis.  I  am  askine:  per- 
mi.s.'iion  to  insert  in  the  REConD  a  pre- 
liminary prospectus  on  termination  of 
war  contracts  and  adju5tmcnt.s  prepared 
by  Paul  Engstrum.  a  well-known  con- 
sultant on  industrial  and  production 
enpineering,  of  Washington  and  Los 
Angeles: 

Preuminaht   Prospects   on   Tfrmin.\tton   of 

Wah  Contb.\cts  and  Adjustments 

the  situ.^tion  and  problem 

This  ciuatry  v-ill  face  serious  cccnomlc 
problems  when  the  war  is  over.  Fcr  the  war 
production,  over  50  percent  of  our  enilre  In- 
dustries and  econt;mic  resources  are  new 
being  utilized.  When  the  war  supply  needs 
are  ended,  the  peacetime  prnducticn.  must 
be  restored  without  delay,  to  bring  ab'  ut  an 
economic  stabilization .  In  planning  for  this 
sltviatlcn,  great  care  w;ll  have  to  be  exerted, 
that  every  industry  and  Its  workers  can  be 
assured  that  there  will  be  no  unncc£sary  de- 
lays In  the  return  to  peacetime  prcducticn  in 
order  to  avoid  unemployment  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  their  savings,  for  £Uli~istance. 

Rapid  and  well-ordered  cou\ersion  of  in- 
dustry to  peacetime  production  and  the  fair 
adjustment  of  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems will  depend  upon  many  factors.  Gcv- 
ernment  oflVcials  are  acutely  aw  tre  of  the 
magnitude  and  realize  *hat  gcud  Judgment 
must  be  utilized  if  an  economic  upheaval  is 
to  be  averted.  The  satisfactory  manner  of 
handling  contract  terminations  and  adjust- 
ments will  have  direct  and  indirect  effect 
upon  Industry  and  Its  wcrk^rs  nlike,  and  ac- 
tion by  Congress  and  other  Federal  agencies 
will  be  required  for  the  complete  solution. 
The  principal  aim  will  be  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  industry  moving  without  interruptions. 
with  business  as  U5ual,  and  employment  un- 
interrupted. 

The  Importance  of  this  situation  1?  mani- 
fested by  the  fact  that  one  Government 
agency  has  approximately  lOO.OOO  prime  con- 
tractors, who  have  close  to  I.OOO.OOO  sub- 
contracts. 

Quoted  from  a  release  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, as  of  August  31.  1943.  "the  War  De- 
partment In  accomplishing  necessary  ad- 
justments In  the  production  program  has 
completely  or  partially  canceled  8  S-'O  ccn- 
tracta  and  had  finally  settled  6.191  of  these. 
The  face  value  of  these  8  520  contracts  ter- 
minated so  far  m  this  war  Is  ISSOC.OCOOro 
This  Is  nearly  WOCOOOOOCO  more  than  the 
total  face  amount  of  the  37.000  terminated 
contracts  In  the  First  World  War." 


Two   great  problems   of   the   last   war   are 

empha.-:zed— that  it  is  vital  to  maintain  a 
continuity  of  pruducuou  and  coui:nucu8 
emr-loymcnt.  Fust,  the  need  for  fair  and 
prompt  settlement  of  'he  ct;utractorri'  termi- 
nation settlement  proposals,  a.d  second,  the 
need  lor  Interim  financing  of  th?  contractors 
and  subcontractors,  pending  Dual  settle- 
ments. 

SOLLTION 

Contractors  nrust  be  treated  fairly.    Prac- 
tically every  Government  contract   included 
this    article.      The    Government    mu-^t    pay 
the  contractor  the  contract  priCe  for  all  com- 
pleted   articles   and   all    actual  er.penditu.es 
and  costs  Incurred  en  the  unc>  nipieted  part 
of  the  contract  or  in  scttUrs;  obln  .;tions  and 
commitments    related    to    the    uncompleted 
portion,  plus  an  amount  for  prLtlt  on  the 
worli  In  progress  proportionate  to  the  work 
done    or.  it.     lu  addition,  the  Government 
agrees  to  pay  the  contvuctor  fcr  its  approved 
expenditures   after   termiaat.on    in    protect- 
ing   Government    property    and    in    inking 
settlement.    Furtht  rrnorc.  at  the  end  of  the 
war  the  Government  must  tenmi^ate  under 
this  article  instead  of    '^crmirati.-in  for  any 
default,  unless  the  default  of  the  contractor 
ha.s  been  gross  or  wililul  and  h.:s  caused  ^iio- 
stantlal  damage  to  the  Government.     Under 
this  article,   if   the  Government   terminates 
the  contract,  the  contractor  may  be  required 
to  discontinue  a'.l  w(  ik  and  to  cancel  a41  ex- 
l.sting  orders  and  subcontracts  and  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Government  all  completed  supplies 
and  all  work  In  proeress  and  materials  re- 
lating   to   the   perlonnance   of   the   contract 
which  are  not  dispu.-cd  of  or  retained  by  the 
contractor   with    the    approval    of    the   con- 
tracting officers.     Except  in  ca-^es  of  default, 
the  contractor  Is.  therefore.  a-;sured  that  on 
termination  at  the  end  of   the  war  he  will 
receive  his  reasonable  costs  and  a  lair  proht 
on  tliC  work  done  on  the  uncompleted  part 
of  his  contract. 

It  IS  recognized  that  the  contractor  Is 
Interested  in  a  prompt  settlement.  He  needs 
working  capital  to  put  his  plant  into  peace- 
time production  and  to  give  Jobs  to  his  em- 
ployct-'s.  Several  major  obsiuclcs  mu:=t  be 
overcome.  First,  the  contractor  must  pre- 
paie  a  complete  and  comprehensive  settle- 
ment report.  It  has  been  proven  that  the 
aver;;£;e  contractor  has  taken  from  4  to  8 
montlis  to  prepare  proposals  for  his  contract 
adjustinenis.  The  stcond  is  the  disposition 
of  materials  and  equipment.  Tiie  Uiird  prob- 
lem is  clearing  subcontractors  settlements 
and  adjustnxent  reports.  This  is  the  biggest 
job  under  termination,  and  must  be  handled 
with  speed,  intell.g-  nee,  and  accuracy.  For 
example,  in  the  War  Depanment  alone.  It  is 
e.-^t'.m.itid  that  for  each  of  tho  approximate 
400  major  prime  contractors  theie  may  be 
2,000  or  ni'ie  customers  and  6.CC0  subcon- 
tractors. When  this  comjjlex  reiationship  is 
consideied  settlemtiit  cannot  be  considered 
simple  under  any  one  system.  To  surmiount 
thr^e  problems  and  obtain  prompt  settle- 
ment, two  things  will  be  rfiuireci:  First,  a 
tiamed  orgamzauon;  and.  second,  simple  and 
workable  procedures. 

The  Job  can  be  done  by  negotiation  on  a 
busir.e.^shke  b.isis  between  rtp.eseiitatives  cf 
the  Go\ernment  and  tlie  coiitractors,  with 
the  aid  of  expert  consultants 

The  Government,  at  present,  is  setting  up 

a   special   division   of    trained    personnel    In 

anticipation  for  the  work  load  of  tern  inaticn. 

1        The  following  is  quoted  from  a  statement 

Issued  by  a  Guvernnient  agency: 

"Contr.Ktnrs  mu<t  set  up  teimmaticn  and 

adus'iTient  departments  in  their  own  orgpni- 

;    zatior.s.    The<:e  departments  must  be  manned 

I    by  men  who  are  fully  rrpp<jnMo;e  officers  i  f 

their  company  in  whom  they  have  coni.dence. 

as  well  as  special  consultants.     This  Is  i  ects- 

s.iry  if  wp  a-p   to  avoid  f.nal   waste  ot    fur.e 

I    when  mass  ietilements  become  uecesriU'-. 
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"Finally.  Industry  must  Itself  be  prepared 
to  aettle  the  enormous  volume  of  subcon- 
tracts which  will  be  terminated  in  connection 
with  the  cancelations  of  prime  contracta. 
The  personnel  of  their  termination  depart- 
ments must  get  their  training  In  this  difficult 
operation  of  making  termination  settlements 
of  subcontracts." 

flNANCIMO 

The  second  great  problem  of  termination 
is  financing  the  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors, in  order  to  release  their  own  working 
capital  from  frozen  war  Inventories  and  re- 
ceivables, and  to  {jermit  them  to  return  to 
peacetime  business  and  continue  to  furnish 
employment  to  their  workers.  Substantial 
nmcunts  of  cash  must  begin  to  flow  into  In- 
dtistry  in  the  shortest  possible  time  after 
terminations. 

Only  advance  payment^  and  guaranteed 
loans  now  give  a  contractor  or  subcontractor 
some  protection  on  termination.  Advance 
payments  made  for  war  production  do  have 
their  maturity  extended  and  become  Inter- 
est free  on  termination,  but  since  they  do 
nnt  free  cash  to  permit  the  borrower  to  go 
about  his  normal  business,  they  fail  to  give 
adequate  relief.  Likewise,  partial  payments 
on  the  contractors'  settlement  propofial  for 
settlement  are  of  only  limited  value  for  ter- 
mination financing.  The  present  reluctance 
of  contracting  and  procurement  officers  to 
make  substantial  partla  payments  without 
t  ihaustlve  accounting  for  fear  of  personal 
liability  can  be  corrected  by  pending  legisla- 
tion. While  partial  payments  may  finance 
the  prime  contractors  with  only  a  few  con- 
tracts, they  are  not  adequate  for  contractors 
with  hundreds  of  small  purchase  orders  from 
several  procurement  agencies  and  from  varl- 
ouo  branches  within  each  agency,  or  for  com- 
panies which  have  contracts,  subcontracts, 
and  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  tier  subcontracts. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  producers  of  war  ma- 
terial fall  Into  this  class. 

Certain  provisions  have  been  made  recently 
by  procurement  agencies  and  ccmtracting 
officers  for  guarantied  V-loans  for*nanclng 
production  and  for  freeing  frozen  Inventor- 
ies and  receivables  on  terminated  contcacts. 
Tills  is  not  satisfactory  since  the  loans  are 
complicated.  The  contractor  must  be  con- 
stantly aleri  to  the  rapidly  changing  methods 
of  procedure,  in  order  to  avoid  serious  delays 
In  settlements. 

To  achieve  adequate  financing  of  termina- 
tion settlements  several  things  are  required. 
FV)r  Instance,  first.  Interest  must  be  allowed 
on  the  termination  settlements  to  equalize 
tlve  position  of  the  contractors  who  use  pri- 
vate financing  rather  than  Government.  For 
Irftance.  the  type  of  financing  must  be  ex- 
tiemely  simple.  Third,  the  method  should 
permit  advancing  money  against  Inventory, 
receivable,  work  In  process  and  the  payments 
to  the  tier  of  their  subcontractors  and  sup- 
pliers. 

Many  methods  of  post-war  financing  are 
under  consideration,  including,  "what  part 
the  Government  will  take  and  what  financial 
apsistance  it  will  furnish." 


Tribute  to  Jmmes  E.  Watson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23,  1943 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  November  13,  the  Young  Re- 
publicans of  Indiana  sponsored  a  huge 
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testimonial  banquet  in  Indianapolis, 
honoring  that  grand  old  Hoosier  states- 
man, James  E.  Watson,  former  Congress- 
man and  floor  leader  of  the  Senate,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday 
anniversary. 

rxiring  the  celebration,  the  following 
telegram  from  the  Indiana  Republican 
delegation  in  Congress  was  received: 

Indiana's  Republican  delegation  sends  its 
affectionate  greetings,  congratulations,  and 
best  wishes  to  that  grand  American  and  elder 
statesman,  James  E.  Wataon.  This  occasion 
marking  the  eightieth  year  of  our  beloved 
fighting  majority  Senate  leader  of  former 
times  finds  us  resolved  to  perpetuate  the 
rigid  honesty  and  sterling  Americauism  for 
which  he  stood.  We  pledge  to  espouse  with- 
out falter  the  high  Republican  Ideals  which 
fostered  honesty,  good  faith,  and  progress  In 
our  National  Government  for  so  many  years. 
Jim.  America  hopefully  expects  a  resumption 
of  that  progress  which  you  led  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  we  highly  resolve  to  carry 
on  with  your  example  ever  before  ua. 

Ratuond  E.  Willis  Chablxs  A.  Hal- 
LECK,  Robert  A  Ghant,  Geobck  W. 
GiLLH,  PoRXST  A  Haitnkss,  Noblb 
J.  Johnson,  Chajiles  M.  LaPol- 
LETTE.  GcaALO  W  Landis.  Ratmokd 
S.  SFfUNCER.  Earl  Wilbon. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  also  include  the  following 
tribute  to  Jim  Watson,  written  by  Mark 
E.  Winings,  of  El  wood.  Ind.: 

TRIBUTE    TO    THE   HONORABLE    JAMES    B.    WATSON 

When  the  artist  paints  a  picture 

Of  a  long  and  winding  lEine. 
With  a  tall  and  handsome  figure 

Marching  to  the  Hall  of  Fame; 
Or  the  poet  sets  to  music 

And  the  author  makes  you  thrill 
With  the  life  cf  James  E.  Watson 

In  the  Town  of  Old  RuFhvUle. 

There  he  dwelt  In  friendly  fr.shlon 

Sharing  friendships,  pride,  and  love; 
In  commnion  with  his  neighbors 

All  Inspired  from  above — 
Proud  and  boastful  cf  their  honor 

For  they  all  were  much  akin; 
But  they  never  used  his  title — 

Everybody — called  him  Jim. 

He  was  one  of  those  good  fellows 

That  you  always  want  to  know, 
With  a  charm  and  warmth  of  laughter 

That  will  set  the  heart  aglow— 
They  st"l  meet  in  congregations 

Though   the  ranks  are  growing  thin; 
All  defending  their  reiigion 

And  their  politics  by  Jim. 

With  a  magic  voice  of  wisdom 

And  the  logic  of  the  gods. 
He  espoused  a  cause  eternal 

Regardless  of  the  odds — 
He  believed  In  two  worlds. 

This  one — and  the  next — 
And  he  proved  It  by  the  Bible, 

Prom  where  he  took  his  text. 

The  State  and  Nation  claims  him 

But  a  Hoosier,  through  and  through  I 
Like  Riley  and  the  Mortons. 

And  the  Harrisons  we  know — 
Per  he  helped  the  wise  and  fooliab, 

TTie  sinner  and  the  saint; 
And  there  are  aome  crowns  of  glory 

That  no  artist  dares  to  paint. 

Oh,  the  story  reads  like  fiction 

And  It  seems  to  have  no  end. 
For  iU  hard  to  tell  the  story 

Who  was  everybody's  friend —  .. 

On  the  battlefields  or  oceans 

Where  the  bugler  sounds  his  tapa. 
You  will  hear  some  soldier  whisper — 

"Jim  was  sure  a  friend  of  Pmp's." 


When  the  future  palnu  tills  plctur* 

And  the  angels  set  tbe  time 
There  will  be  a  Ma6'.^r  Artist, 

Who  win  write  and  paint  dlrlne — 
Then  with  deft  and  hand"  finger* 

He  will  write  upon  the  scroll. 
The  name  of  James  S.  Watson, 

"A  kindly,  generous  aoul." 

— Mark  S.  Win*ngi. 


The  Treatury'i  New  Tax  Profran 
and  the  Homeowner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  H.  McLEAN 

or  NEW  JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESraJTATTVES 

Tuesday,  Hopember  23,  1943 

Mr.  McLEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
30  000.000  people  in  the  United  States 
who  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon 
salaries,  or  pensions,  or  other  more  or 
less  fixed  annual  Income.  These  people 
are  the  ones  who  have  been  hit  the 
hardest  by  Federal  taxation  and  by  rise* 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  this  present  war 
crisis. 

There  are  600  000  home-owning  fami- 
lies in  New  Jersey.  This  means  that 
about  half  of  the  State's  population  of 
4,160,000  live  In  homes  which  they  own. 
The  property  taxes  which  these  home- 
oT^Tiers  must  pay  are  comparatively  high, 
because  the  local  governments  in  our 
densely  populated  State  are  required  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  and  wide  range 
of  public  services.  Total  property  taxes 
levied  for  all  purposes  In  New  Jersey  for 
1943  equal  $250  000.000.  and  Federal  taxes 
Imposed  upon  New  Jersey's  taxpayers  are 
expected  to  reach  an  amount  equal  to 
four  times  this  sum  during  the  present 
Federal  fiscal  year. 

Nearly  all  of  New  Jersey's  home  own- 
ers are  Federal  Income  taxpayers.  The 
majority  of  them,  according  to  reports 
I  have  received  from  New  Jersey  savings 
and  loan  institutions  and  other  authen- 
tic sources,  live  on  salaried  or  other  fixed 
incomes.  There  is  a  serious  question  In 
the  minds  of  some  savings  and  loan  offi- 
cials In  New  Jersey  whether.  If  Federal 
taxes  are  further  Increased  and  If  the 
co.st  of  living  continues  to  rise,  many  of 
these  people  will  be  able  to  keep  on  pay- 
ing the  property  taxes  and  the  mortgage 
payments  on  the  homes  they  live  In. 

Some  New  Jersey  real-estate  men 
have  begun  to  wonder  what  effect  this 
condition  may  have  on  the  marketabil- 
ity of  real  estate  in  the  months  and 
years  to  come. 

Consider  the  following  actual  cases  of 
white-collar  workers  whose  present  in- 
come is  frozen  by  Executive  Order  No. 
9328,  which  fall  in  the  following  cate- 
gories of  single  with  no  dependents,  mar- 
ried with  no  dependents,  married  with 
one  dependent,  and  married  with  two 
dependents. 

In  the  first  case,  a  young  man  who  Is 
single  and  has  an  income  of  $3,100.  This 
man  had  a  net  income,  after  allowable 
deductions  of  $2,559.58 — this  amoimt  is 
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subjfct  to  surtaxes,  and  after  deducting 
his  personal  exemption  and  earned  in- 
come credit,  there  is  $1.803. 52  which  is 
subject  to  the  normal  tax  rate  of  6  per- 
cent. In  1942  his  tax  was  $457.73.  but 
if  the  new  rate  and  proposals  are 
adopted,  this  same  young  man  would  be 
taxfd  $829.42.  or  an  increase  of  81  per- 
cent. 

Take  the  case  of  n  young  woman  who 
owns  a  small  home,  her  income  is  $2,800 
a  year.  After  takinR  the  allowable  de- 
ductions of  interest,  taxes,  and  so  forth, 
her  net  income  subject  to  surtaxes  is 
$2,241.53.  and  income  subjict  to  normal 
tax  is  $1,517  38.  Her  actual  tax  for  1942 
was  $389.68,  and  under  the  proposed 
rates  she  would  have  to  pay  $69903,  or 
an  increase  of  79  percent. 

Now  for  the  case  of  a  young  married 
couple,  both  of  whom  work  and  who 
have  bought  a  little  home.  They  have 
a  combined  income  of  $4,603  and  in  1942 
they  filed  a  joint  return.  After  allow-. 
able  deductions,  their  net  income  sub- 
ject to  surtaxes  was  $3,830  56  and  after 
personal  exemptions  and  earned-income 
credit,  income  subject  to  normal  tax  was 
$2,247.50.  Their  tax  for  1942  was  $657.74. 
but  under  the  Treasury's  new  rates  this 
young  couple  would  have  to  pay  $1,314.53. 
a  jump  of  98  percent. 

Another  example  of  a  married  couple 
who  have  no  dependents,  but  where  only 
the  husband  works,  it  is  as  bad.  He 
earns  $6,000  a  year.  His  net  income  sub- 
ject to  surtaxes  is  $4,862.59,  and  subject 
to  normal  tax  is  $3,176.23.  This  man 
paid  $94309  in  1942,  and  if  the  new  rates 
are  In  effect  he  would  pay  $1,780  80.  an 
Increase  of  89  percent. 

Take  the  case  of  a  salesman  who  Is 
married  and  has  one  child.  This  man 
also  owns  a  modest  home,  pays  mort- 
gage interest,  taxes,  and  makes  improve- 
ments on  his  house.  After  taking  all 
allowable  deductions  his  net  income 
subject  to  tax  Is  $5,157.65.  Deducting 
his  personal  exemptions  and  earned  in- 
come credit,  the  balance.  $3,091.88.  is 
used  for  computing  normal  taxes.  He 
paid  $1,627.04  in  1942.  but  he  would  have 
to  pay  $2,835.52.  an  Increase  of  78  per- 
cent under  the  new  rate.-. 

One  more  example  of  a  married  man 
with  a  dependent,  in  this  case  an  aged, 
invalided  father.  After  allowable  de- 
ductions, his  income  subject  to  surtaxes 
was  $3,267.31.  and  subject  to  normal 
taxes  $1.330  58.  His  tax  for  last  year 
was  $508  18.  but  would  be  $1,065.60  under 
the  new  rates,  an  increase  of  HO  percent. 
To  cite  examples  In  the  classification 
of  those  families  having  two  dependents, 
here  is  a  case  of  a  man  who  earns 
$4,814.58.  He  too  owns  a  home  and  has 
the  attendant  expenses.  His  Income 
subject  to  surtaxes  is  $3,528  59  and  after 
taking  his  personal  exemptions  and 
earned  Income  credit,  the  amount  sub» 
ject  to  normal  tax  is  $1,273.93.  This 
man's  tax  was  $580.69.  but  under  the 
new  proposed  plan  it  would  be  $1,153.91. 
or  an  increase  of  99  percent. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  family  with 
two  children  whose  income  is  $3,000. 
Their  net  Income  subject  to  surtaxes  is 
$:. 362,58.  and  subject  to  normal  tax. 
V7o7.3a.    They  paid  $457  35  in  1942.  but 


under  the  new  proposal  they  would  have 
to  pay  S906.55.  an  increase  of  98  percent. 
Examples  such  as  these  could  be  quoted 
Indennitely  and  the  results  would  be  al- 
most identical,  an  unbelievable  increase, 
in  5cme  ca.ses.  of  double  the  now  heavy 
burden  which  we  mu.st  carry. 

You  may  feel  that  tlie  et!ect  which  the 
new  proposed  ta.xes  would  have  sound 
mo^t  discouraging,  but  there  is  more  to 
be  considered  if  this  program  should  be 
adopled  for  1944  or  1945.    There  will  al.so 
be  due  in  both  of  the.se  years  the  12 '2 
percent  of  the  1942  tax.  unless  y<m  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  those  fortunate  indi- 
viduals whose  tax  is  wholly  forgiven  or  if 
you  are  up  to  date  on  your  tax  payments. 
So  far  we  have  considered  only  the 
direct  effect  upon  the  individual  taxpay- 
ers, but  now  consider  the  indirect  effect 
upon  those  who  hold  moitgages  on  the.-^e 
properties  owned  by  the  taxpayer.     In 
talking  with  prominent  men  in  the  mort- 
gage field,  it  was  learned  that  on  March 
15  and  June  15  of  this  year  many  people 
failed  to  make  their  periodic  monthly 
payments,  and  gave  as  the  excuse  the 
Federal  income-tax  payments  which  were 
due  on  those  dates.     It  does  not  take 
much  imagination  to  realize  what  might 
happen  if  these  defaults  should  increase 
with  the  resulting  foreclosures  on  homes 
when  and  if  these  new  proposed  rates 
should  go  into  effect.    The  repercussions, 
as  you  can  see,  will  be  far-reaching. 

"Ah,"  you  may  say,  "let  those  who  can 
afTord  to  hold  mortgages  carry  the  bur- 
den." But,  remember,  it  is  not  only  indi- 
viduals who  hold  mortgages;  in  fact,  they 
are  in  the  minority.  It  is  the  insurance 
companies,  the  banks,  and  the  savings 
and  loan  companies  as  well,  and  these 
orsanizations  are  responsible  to  their  de- 
po.sltors — those  thrifty  people  who  have 
endeavored  to  save  for  a  rainy  day. 


Let's  Be  Fair  With  Railroad  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdajj.  November  23.  194:i 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  opin- 
ion in  America  heartily  favors  a  wa^e 
increase  for  the  railway  employees  of  this 
country.  The  railroad  brotherhoods 
have  been  a  symbol  of  unionization.  The 
work  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  rail- 
road employees  have  multiplied  many 
times  due  to  the  increasing  transporta- 
tion demands  of  a  nation  waging  a  global 
war.  Yet  in  the  face  of  unbelievable  re- 
quirements in  the  line  of  duty,  the  rail- 
way employees  have  done  a  remarkable 
Job  of  "keeping  them  rolling."  For  this 
effort  and  sacrifice  they  are  now  being 
penalized. 

The  railroads  realize  that  their  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  a  substantial  wage 
increase  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  Following  lengthy  hearings,  and 
after  presenting  irrefutable  documentary 
data,  the  Presidential  Emergency  Board 


awarded  the  workers  an  8-cent-an-hour 
increa.se  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  car- 
ri'>rs  and  .«:atrfactory  to  the  workers 
them.-=elve>.  Th.e  Emergency  Board 
awarded  this  8-crnt  increase  as  "a  mini- 
mum, ncninflationary  adjustment  neces- 
sary to  correct  gross  inequities  and  to 
aid  in  the  cflective  prosecution  of  the 
war." 

Yet.  notwithstanding  this  recom- 
mendation. Fred  M.  Vin.son,  Economic 
Stabilizer,  out  of  a  clear  sky  and  without 
any  factual  .mpport,  set  aside  the  8-cent 
award  just  wlvn  the  unions  were  about 
to  .siyn  a  contract  with  the  railroads. 
Un.^uccessful  efforts  have  since  been 
made  tn  .settle  the  contioversy.  The  re- 
sult: The  railroad  brotherhoods  and 
railway  employees  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  bitter:  and  they  have  every  rea- 
son to  be. 

As  I  have  frequently  stated.  Congress 
failed  in  its  responsitility  to  roll  back 
prices,  and  the  cost  of  living  has  sky- 
rocketed, yet  .the  wages  of  the  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor  railway  employees 
have  remained  static.  In  fact,  railway 
employees  are  receiving  less  than  the 
wages  paid  to  common  labor  in  any  of 
the  steel  plants  of  the  Nation.  The  rail- 
way wage  is  73  cents  an  hour  whereas 
in  steel  mills  the  minimum  wage  for 
common  labor  alone  is  78  cents. 

The  railroads  of  this  Nation  actually 
face  a  labor  crisis  that  has  led  to  much 
black  marketing  in  awarding  mainte- 
nance work  to  independent  contractors. 
To  alleviate  the  situation,  it  is  my  hum- 
ble opinion  that  Congress  should 
promptly  pass  the  joint  resolution  intro- 
duced, holding  an  agreement  between 
the  carjiers  and  employees  is  a  valid 
Settlement  of  the  wage  controvery.  This 
agreement,  to  most  minds,  is  in  absolute 
accord  with  the  stabilization  program  of 
the  President.  Even  though  we  may  be 
reluctant  to  byna.ss  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lizer. Fred  M,  Vinson,  the  responsibility 
belonss  -to  Congress.  This  action  by 
Congress  will  have  a  salutary  effect  upon 
railroad  employees.  It  will  be  a  measure 
of  assurance  to  them  that  the  American 
p^opl*^  appreciate  the  faith  and  loyalty 
of  our  raihvay  employees,  who  constitute 
a  large  segment  of  the  American  workers. 


Statement  of  Railroad  Execub've  Regard- 
ing Lea  Aviation  Bill  DcDOunced  ai 
Erroneous  and  Misleading 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF  PE.NNSYLVANIA 

ir.'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Allied 
Command  fi.mly  realizes  that  aviation, 
as  evidenced  by  our  striking  air  force,  is 
an  invaluabh'  adjunct  in  waring  an  all- 
ou:  war.  IT..'  Nazis  themselves  know 
this  by  no«v  for  tne  R.  A.  F.  and  the 
American  Air  Forces  nave  been  wrecking; 
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havoc  with  German  industrial  points  and 
military  establishments  with  around- 
the-clock  bombing.  Following  this  war, 
aviation  will  become  a  vital  factor  in 
world  rehabilitation  and  unquestionably 
it  will  revolutionize  world  transportation 
traffic  and  business. 

To  prepare  for  this  eventuahty,  leg- 
islation is  necessary  now  to  lead  the  way. 
The  Lea  bill.  H.  R.  3420.  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Many  erroneous 
and  misleading  statements  have  been 
made  against  the  Lea  bill  by  railroad 
executives  To  discount  these  state- 
ments, under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  herein  a  statement  of 
Col.  Edward  S.  Gorrell  president  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
following  the  broadcast  of  the  Town  Hall 
of  the  Air  program  on  November  18, 
1943: 

"Tonight  I  have  listened  to  Town  Hall  ol 
the  Air."  said  Col.  Edgar  S.  Oorrell,  president 
of  Air  Transport  Association  ol  America,  and 
Chief  of  Stafl  of  America's  Air  Forces  in 
World  War  No.  1.  "and  heard  Mr.  Palmer, 
president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  Rail- 
road continue  the  spreading  of  misleading 
and  mistaken  Information  about  the  Lea  civil 
aviation  bill. 

"He  charged  that  the  Lea  bill  provides  for 
huge  subsidies  for  training,  airpKirts.  and 
other  facilities  for  commercial  air  transpor- 
tation. 

"This  is  not  so.  The  training  provision, 
for  example.  In  the  Lea  bill  Is  simply  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  temporary  CivUlan 
Pilot  Training  Act.  which  provides  for  teach- 
ing our  youngsters  to  fly  safely  and  which  has 
done  so  much  to  assist  small  training  schools 
and  other  small  miscellaneous  operators  to 
keep  private  and  miscellaneous  aviation  alive. 
The  provUlons  of  the  bill  relating  to  airport 
development  program  do  not  provide  for  fur- 
ther expenditures.  Such  matters  are  left  en- 
tirely to  congressional  appropriations  from 
ttme  to  time  What  the  bill  does  is  to  pro- 
vide for  Intelligent,  long-range  planning,  so 
that  If.  as,  and  when  Federal  funds  are  spent 
for  airports  and  other  air-navlgatlon  faculties 
they  will  be  spent  wisely  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  flying  public. 

"These  and  other  provisions  of  the  Lea  bill. 
Indeed,  recognize  for  the  flrst  time  In  Federal 
law  the  need  for  the  encouragement  and  de- 
velopment of  miscellaneous  flying  rather  than 
being  confined  to  commercial  air  transpor- 
tation. 

"Mr.  Palmer  also  sUted  that  the  Lea  bill 
provides  for  keeping  the  railroads  out  of 
air  transpcntatlon.  The  fact  Is  the  Lea  bill 
contains  no  provision  whatsoever  on  this 
subject.  It  does  not  affect  or  modify  present 
law  imder  which  railroads  may  be  au"  orlzed 
to  engage  In  air  transportation  where  the 
public  Interest  wo"ld  be  promoted  by  en- 
abling the  railroads  to  use  aircraft  supple- 
mentary to  railroad  operations  and  where 
there  would  be  no  restraint  of  competi- 
tion What  Mr.  Palmer  advocated  was  adop- 
tion of  the  Beece  bill  imder  which  existing 
safeguards  with  respect  to  the  domination 
of  air  transportation  ly  surface  carrlei  would 
be  hi  '  en  down  The  Reece  bill  would  per- 
mit the  authorization  of  railroads'  subsidiar- 
ies to  engage  la  air  transportation  without 
regard  to  their  relationship  with  the  railroad 
line  and  without  regard  to  the  matter  of 
restr  ints  upon  competition. 

"This  Reere  bill,  so  vigorously  supported  by 
the  railroads  is  being  advanced  without  ever 
having  had  a  word  of  public  hearing  on  the 
question  of  railroad  control.  In  an  effort 
apparently  to  evade  a  publk  hearing  and 
public  scrutiny  of  the  merits  of  their  case, 
the  railroads  are  attempting  to  tack  onto 
the  Lea  bill  a  T^der  which  would  break  down 


our  country's  historic  transpttataUon  policy 
designed  to  keep  different  modes  of  trans- 
portation in  their  proper  places  and  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

"This  transportation  policy  Is  based  upon 
years  of  experience  and  has  been  frequently 
affirmed  and  reaffirmed  by  Congress.  It  Is 
designed  to  prevent  an  older  form  of  trans- 
portaUon  frcMn  dominating  and  stifling  the 
growth  of  an  Infant  transportation  Indus- 
try. The  adoption  of  the  railroads'  proposal 
for  a  drastic  change  In  our  civil  aviation  law 
so  as  to  open  the  way  for  railroad  domina- 
tion of  air  transportation  In  the  future  would 
be  a  large  step  toward  Imposing  upon  the 
country  a  stifling  monopoly  of  all  forms  of 
transportation  under  the  control  of  railroad 
interests." 


Hold  the  Line 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IK  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23,  1943 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Hoflmaster.  of  Reading,  Pa.: 

Hon.  Danixl  K.  Hoch. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAR  Sn:  From  the  news  as  published  in 
the  press,  and  in  view  of  many  recent  de- 
velopments. It  would  appear  that  the  hold- 
the-line  policy  as  a  deterrent  to  Inflation  Is 
In  great  danger  of  being  cast  aside.  Pressure 
groups  and  powerful  lobbyists  interested  only 
In  their  own  gain  are  striving  to  open  the 
gates  of  inflation  and  let  prices  find  their 
level.  Everyone  wlUi  any  fundamental 
knowledge  of  economics  knows  that  In  a  war 
economy  with  the  Government  as  the  largest 
customer  in  the  market  such  a  policy  Is  fool- 
ish and  unwise. 

The  public  debt,  now  unbelievably  high, 
would  soar  to  astronomical  heights.  The 
vast  unorganized  majority  of  people  would 
have  no  recourse  to  relief  of  their  predica- 
ment, and  those  with  more  or  less  fixed  in- 
comes would  stifler  a  material  reduction  in 
their  standard  of  living. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Congress  will  not 
give  way  to  minority  pressure,  and  that  meas- 
tues  will  be  taken  to  adequately  protect  the 
interests  of  all. 

We  do  not  want  our  boys  to  return  to  a 
country  In  which  there  Is  economic  eonftislon 
and  instability,  but  rather  to  a  land  of  sotmd 
principles  where  they  can  be  given  a  fair 
chance  of  good  employment  In  a  stable 
economy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chaslb  E.  Homt ASTOi. 


Roosevelt  Perf  onned  Bliracles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  ■CaSSACBUBZm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Bxcou,  I 


include  the  following  article  from  the 
Sunday  Telegram -News.  Lsmn.  Mass..  on 
November  21.  1943: 

Kooss\ixT  pixroawcD  Miiari.M 

In  the  news  column  we  hear  so  much  about 
the  Deweys.  WlUkies.  Warrens.  Brlckeis.  and 
Saltonstails  to  be  the  Republicaa  Party 
standard  bearers. 

It  is  siu°pri8lng  to  read  about  these  woukl- 
be  standard  bearers,  when  during  the  height 
of  the  depression  they  were  not  concerned 
about  tlie  people  In  the  breadUnes.  the  peo- 
ple selling  appless,  the  people  needing  food. 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  the  millions  need- 
ing Jobs. 

Roosevelt  has  been  recognized  as  the  great 
humanitarian.  He  brought  the  workingmen 
out  of  slavery.  He  gave  them  everything  pos- 
sible by  free  government.  The  Republicans 
attacked  him  on  advocating  social  security: 
now  the  same  people  hail  It  as  the  most  pro* 
gresslve  legislation  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind.  Some  of  the  G.  O.  P.  leaders  claim 
they  can  Improve  on  the  social -security  law. 
They  are  the  very  persons  who  regarded  It  as 
socialism. 

It  was  Roosevelt  who  gave  the  workingman 
unemployment  compensation.  It  was 
Roosevelt  who  gave  the  workingman  the 
r.ght  to  collective  bargaining:  the  right  to 
organize  and  better  their  conditions.  H« 
helped  small  btisiness  to  compete  against 
big  business.  He  saved  the  Nation  from  a 
revolution. 

He  was  flrst  to  ask  the  quarantme  of  the 
aggressor  nations.  He  was  first  to  ask  for 
larger  navies  and  armies.  He  was  flrst  to 
ask  for  fortifying  outposts.  All  these  were 
sabotaged  by  the  Republican  Party. 

He  is  leading  us  in  this  great  war.  His 
foreign  policy  has  been  approved  by  every- 
one. We  see  him  attacked  on  the  dnmestlo 
front.  Those  who  recall  the  last  war  rs> 
member  when  sugar  was  SO  cents  a  poimd 
and  you  couldn't  get  It  even  by  standing  all 
day  In  line.  The  price  of  food  and  clothing 
was  10  times  what  It  Is  today,  and  you 
cotfidn't  get  what  you  wanted.  Rents  were 
unusually  high. 

He  broke  the  third  term  tradition  by  a 
great  vote,  and  he  will  win  In  a  walk  In  IM4. 
He  will  be  endorsed  by  every  State  In  the 
Union.  Including  Maine  and  Vermont,  nest 
year. 

The  post-war  years  are  going  to  be  dilftealt 
ones,  and  no  man  is  better  prepared  to  face 
it   than   Franklin   D.   Booeevelt. 


Mirtu  te  Ljnn  Lioss  Oiib 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   MAaBACHUBSIIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPRBBBMTATIVB 

Tuesday.  November  23. 1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  miy  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  an  address  which  I  made 
to  the  Lions  Club  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  on 
September  8,  1943. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  previous  to  today  I  have  only 
known  by  hearsay  of  the  traditional  advice 
which  is  supposedly  Intended  to  reassure  the 
amateur  big  game  hunter;  namely,  tbat  if  he 
is  confronted  by  s  lion,  he  should  confidently 
stare  him  in  the  eye.  I  have  heard  this  pro- 
posed both  In  fun  and  as  fact.  Probably  the 
fundamental  fallacy  of  this  doubtful  counsel 
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Is  tlMit  the  adventurer  will  only  be  con- 
fronted by  one  Hon  at  a  time.  It  Is  obvloua 
that  we  arc  a- ting  on  fallacious  presumptions 
abcut  lions  when  we  recall  too  the  prevalence 
of  ly-f  quaint  phrase  about  "bearding  the  Hon 
In  his  den."  for  I  know  that  more  capable  and 
le^s  vulnerable  adventurers  than  myself  have 
been  bearded  by  the  modern  Lions  In  their 
own  den 

The  amateur  big  game  hunter  undoubt- 
edly has  concentrated  his  attention  on  only 
one  characteristic  of  the  lion,  a  character- 
istic which  he  believes  Involves  a  threat  to 
his  safety.  Consequently,  he  does  not  recog- 
nize and  acknowledge  as  does  Prank  Buck  or 
Congressman  George  Tlnkham.  the  other 
splendid  qualities  of  the  king  of  the  beasts; 
his  courage,  his  powerful  grace,  and  his 
supremacy  over  the  other  animals;  his  nobil- 
ity, so  to  speak. 

And  I  would  reveal  myself  as  an  amateur 
■dventurer  In  like  manner  If  I  limited  my- 
self to  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  your 
kindness  In  inviting  me  to  speak  to  y(9u 
today.  I  am  grateful  for  that  kindness  and 
looking  you  In  the  eye.  assure  you  of  my 
appreciation.  But,  as  I  say,  there  are  other 
characteristics  of  the  Lions"  Club  which  I 
cannot  help  mentioning  even  at  the  expense 
of  your  modesty.  The  Lions'  Club,  not  only 
of  Lynn,  but  of  other  cities,  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  characterized  by  a  spirit 
of  fraternity,  an  Invaluable  blessing  during 
these  days  Moreover,  the  Lions"  Club  Is 
Invariably  marked  by  progresslveness,  enter- 
prise and  Initiative,  particularly  In  matters 
of  community  need  and  charitable  relief. 
And  out  of  these  commendable  qualities 
there  has  ^own  a  natural  sense  of  pride, 
an  esprit  de  corps,  both  for  the  local  club 
and  for  the  entire  organization. 

But  having  turned  the  searchlight  of  at- 
tention on  you  thus  far,  I  ask  your  permission 
to  turn  it  full  circle  to  that  city  which  be- 
fore the  war  was  reputedly  full  of  social  lions. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  physical 
structure  of  Washington,  for  it  Is  the  city  I 
refer  to.  Is  In  a  sense  symbolic  of  the  Capital 
Itaelf  and  the  business  of  Government.  Al- 
though the  city  la  laid  out  In  a  definite  and 
ordered  plan,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
broad  avenues  are.  as  It  were,  superimposed 
on  another  network  of  parallel  and  perpen- 
dicular streets,  makes  It  very  confusing,  par- 
ticularly to  the  newcomer,  until  an  under- 
standing o'  the  system  is  gained.  And  so 
too  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment seems  nothing  but  an  Incompre- 
hensible and  chaotic  maze  for  a  long  time 
after  one  has  attempted  to  discover  some 
order  And  the  war  has  superimposed  many 
avenues  of  executive  agencies  running  ob- 
liquely over  the  established  Government 
branches  with  their  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

The  Congressman  Is  often  bewildered  too 
by  the  seeming  maze  of  the  complexities  of 
Government  today,  particularly  since  the 
maze  focuses  In  and  radiates  out  from  Con- 
gress In  so  doing,  an  imptislng  obligation 
Is  placed  upon  the  legislator  who  tries  con- 
(Tientloualy  to  see  his  way  clear  and  proceed 
with  confident  steps  in  a  definite  direction. 
The  two-way  direction.  In  and  out,  arises 
from  the  f.ict  that  the  Congressman  repre- 
sents the  Nation  as  he  cooperates  In  the  for- 
mulation of  the  Nations  policies  and  laws 
and  also  represents  his  particular  district,  its 
communities.  Its  organizations  and  its  people 
In  meeting  their  needs  and  presenting  their 
problems.  The  tremendous  upheaval  of  In- 
dividual that  has  been  an  Inevitable  con- 
comitant of  all-out  war  has  created  thou- 
sands of  problems  of  various  kinds  In  which 
the  Individual  needs  assistance  or  advice. 
An  J  by  th^  same  measure  the  national  up- 
heaval has  t'reated  unprecedented  demands 
for  appropriate  legislation  to  enable  our  de- 
mocracy to  keep  pace  with  and  out-distance 
the  steamroller  dictatorial  technique  of  the 
Axis  Powers.  One  sUlklng  Illustration  of  this 
can  be  gained  by  recalling  tliat  the  twenty 


or  so  appropriations  bills  which  were  sub- 
jected to  such  careful  and  meticulous  scru- 
tiny a  short  time  ago  appropriated  a  total 
of  $110,445,827,000  for  the  continued  conduct 
of  the  war  and  the  maintenance  cf  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Another  approach  which  Illustrates  the 
twofold  function  of  Congress  can  be  ob- 
tained merely  from  a  casual  glance  at  the 
Icgi.slative  function.  From  the  wide  diver- 
sity and  unlimited  pos-iblllty  of  laws  pro- 
posed those  specific  measures  which  are 
wisest,  most  equitable,  and  necessary  must 
be  selected,  formulated,  and  promulgated. 
One  session  of  the  House  of  Rcprcfentatives. 
a  year  In  duration,  find.s  upward  of  7  000 
tills  and  resolutions  Introduced,  proposed 
by  their  advocates  to  become  law.  and  con- 
sequently subject  to  careful  scrutiny  and 
aniilysls.  From  this  7.000,  roughly  400  be- 
came public  laws.  (I  use  the  figures  of  the 
first  session  of  the  77th  Cong  )  Each  cf  these 
has  been  through  a  thorough  process  of 
study,  Investigation,  hearings,  conferences, 
deba'ies,  and  amendmenis  until  it  is  finally 
adjudged  by  the  majority  of  both  Houses  as 
worthy  of  becoming  law.  And  the  spreading 
out  which  follows  this  meticulous  narrnwini? 
down  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  law  ranges  cut 
to  affect  the  lives  of  all  Americans;  it  be- 
comes the  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  coming  months  deci.^lons  must  be 
reached   on   questions  of   transcendent   im- 
portance.    I    know    you    will    understand    If 
I  mention  some  of  these  issues  that  I  epeak 
with  a  humility  which  arises  out  of  a  recig- 
rllion    of    the    complexity    and    siuniflcance 
that  these  isbueo  present.     I  know  too  that 
you  will  accept  my  sincere  assertion  that  I 
will  attempt   to  resolve  the.^e   l.ssues  in   ac- 
cordance with  the  best  Interests  of  this  dis- 
trict and  this  Nation.     Briefly,  then,  here  are 
some  of  the  subjects  which  will  be  involved: 
Taxation,  expenditures,  and  the  public  debt; 
renegotiation  and  termination  of   war  con- 
tracts;   d*spositlon    of    surplus    war    proper- 
ties:    post-war    operation    of    Government- 
owned  plants;  formation  of  a  sound  and  lair 
labor  policy;  extension  and  revision  of  social 
security;  demobilization  of  the  armed  forces; 
relinquishment   of  wartime  controls;    Inter- 
national treaties,  trade,  and  commerce.     In 
the  complex  diversity   cf   problems   so   pre- 
sented,   the   Congressm.an    looks    for    advice 
hnd    assistance    to    men    whose    experience. 
Judgment,  and  work  enable  them  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  particular  aspects  of  these 
problems.     Consequently,  I  look  to  my  con- 
stiiuenta  for  their  opinions,  their  attitudes, 
their   experiences   as    these   Issue.s    arise.     It 
is  almos"  Imperative  that  you  take  every  op- 
portunity  to   make   practical,    positive,    and 
constructive  suggestions  which  v.ili   help  In 
Intelligently  meeting  the  issues  and  m  ikinj 
the   decisions.     If   ti.c    priceless   heritage   cf 
representative  democracy  is  to  be  prese.  ved. 
each  Individual  must  accept  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility   for    supporting    and    eiicourag- 
Ing  sound  congressional  action.     We  are  liv- 
in;?  in  a  world  of  action  and  tumult.     Only 
the   active,   the   vigilant,   and   the   f  irsceing 
can  hope  for  long  to  maintain  the  princ:ples 
they  Ijelieve  In. 

We  have  reached  a  point  In  the  war  strug- 
gle when  we  can  plan  for  the  future  with 
confidence  that  the  future  will  present  the 
opportunity,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  im- 
plementing the  plans  which  we  liave  made. 
Wc  can  be  confident  of  final  victory  if  we 
hold  fast  to  our  realization  that  our  efforts 
must  be  unstinting  to  the  very  end,  and  if 
we  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  tl:at  even 
the  course  to  victory  Is  latwrious,  bloody,  and 
tragic.  I  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  the  glint  of  victory  in  their  eyes,  and 
I  believe  too  that  that  glint  will  rather  ac- 
celerate than  retard  our  effons. 

It  Is  with  these  realizations  deeply  Im- 
pressed that  I  turn  briefly  to  one  of  the  mul- 
tiple aspect*  of  the  post-war  world  which  U 
already  receiving  appropriate  attention. 
However,  before  I  speak  of  the  OfSce  of  For- 


eign Relief  and  Rehabilitation.  I  would  like 
to  make  several  assurances.  Our  Nation  has 
sufTfred  in  this  war;  we  have  expended  great 
sums  of  money.  We  know  that  the  post-war 
period  at  home  will  present  problems  of  great 
magnitude.  P-nally.  we  want  the  assurance 
that  these  problems  will  be  met,  that  prepa- 
rations will  have  been  made  in  advance,  smd 
above  all  we  want  the  assurance  that  this 
ccuntry  will  nut  sacrifice  herself  and  her  wcl- 
fa.-e  bef.ire  the  throne  of  foreign  commit- 
nieiu.-;  Of  thi.s  la't  we  need  have  no  fear 
The  primary  conce  n  of  the  Government  Is 
internal,  that  Is  the  welfare  of  our  people 
and  our  Nation.  And  every  foreign  commit- 
ment which  wo  make  will  have  our  own  inter- 
est and  well-bting  as  a  basic  principle.  This 
country  Is  not  a  pawn  or  a  tool  of  any  other 
nation. 

As  for  the  immediate  post-war  problems 
here  at  home,  I  wuuld  like  to  rens^u.-e  you 
here  that  preparatL.ns,  caretul,  thoughtful 
and  efrectlve,  are  being  made.  One  great 
obligation  Is  the  demcbihzation  and  reem- 
ployment of  our  armed  forces.  In  several 
recent  speeches.  I  have  described  in  some 
detail  the  maclunery  which  has  been  set  up 
for  reempi'Ament.  reh.ibilitation.  pensions, 
extension  of  credit,  unemployment  insurance, 
etc.  Prcparatliins  havp  been  made  on  a  na- 
tional and  a  community  basis.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  give  our  best  effort  to  this  problem. 
It  Is  Mv.pcsslble  f(jr  me  today  to  discuss  m 
detail  the  plans  which  are  under  way  for  the 
lettirn  to  a  peaceful  economy,  the  rcestab- 
lishment  of  American  enterprise,  the  gradual 
loosening  of  er.l  -.rtd  restrictions,  the  exten- 
.■^ion  of  .Social  security.  Plans  are  already  in 
progress  in  which  both  Industry,  labor,  and 
the  Government  are  participating,  and 
thorough  study  and  adequate  machinery  will 
be  established  to  guarantee  the  order,  se- 
curity, and  freedoms  ;or  which  we  are  fight- 
ing 

There  is  a  program  to  which  the  United 
States  is  cuminitted  which  is  little  under- 
ttocd,  and  unless  It  is.  I  fear  that  serious 
erroneous  Impressions  and  possibly  bitter 
altercation.-  may  result.  It  Is  impossible  for 
me  here  to  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the 
wdrk  of  this  agency,  but  for  more  complete 
details  I  refer  you  to  recent  articles  by 
former  Governor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Herbert  H. 
Lenman.  winch  ajipeared  in  the  August  1 
issue  of  the  maaazine  Vital  Speeches  and  In 
the  American  Magazine  for  September  re- 
spectively Mr  Lehmwu  Is  the  United  States 
Directo'-  of  foreign  R'^licf  and  thus  head  of 
thf  Office  of  Foreign  Keiief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion 

This  office  has  been  directed  by  President 
Ro<  ."eveli  to  pr(.vlde  such  necessities  as  food, 
fuei  clothing,  shelter,  and  medical  care  to 
uiieve  the  victims  of  war  in  areas  liberated 
from  Axis  control.  The  President  hits  stated 
the  position  of  the  United  States:  "The 
United  Nations  forces  will  bring  food  for  the 
starving  and  medicine  for  the  sick.  Every 
aid  possible  will  be  given  to  restore  each  of 
the  liberated  countries  to  E0undne;8  and 
strength,  so  that  each  may  make  its  full 
cont-ibutlin  to  a  United  Nations  victory  and 
to  the  peace  which  follows  "" 

Two  practical  c<.>nsKlerrition3  demand  at- 
tention. The  first  arises  from  the  tew  prevn- 
lent  attitude  f.amc'  m  the  belligerent  ques- 
tion "'Is  the  Ir.ited  Spates  golna  to  feed  the 
world?'"  The  Oist  answer  is  that  military 
■ind  civiliar  needs  of  this  country  come  first. 
That  Americans  will  not  be  deprived  of 
necf  sslties  is  fissurec  by  the  fact  that  no  food 
will  be  shipped  wi'hout  the  approval  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Our  supply  programs 
for  purchases  of  clotlima  and  other  goods 
must  be  approved  by  th.e  War  Production 
Beard  Furtherni'vre.  America  cannot  feed 
The  world  from  i;s  resources  alone.  Neither 
can  Britain  nor  Russia  nor  China  nc^r  any 
other  of  the  American  republics  Satisfac- 
tion of  the  wants  of  millions  of  sufTerlng 
men,   women,   and   cliildren  can   be   acccm- 
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pushed  only  by  the  concerted  action  of  all 
the  nations  whose  productive  resources  were 
fortunately  spared  the  fire  and  destruction 
cf  modern  war.  But  recently  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  placed  before  the  43  gov- 
ernments of  all  the  United  Nations  and  the 
ether  nations  associated  with  us  In  this  war, 
H  draft  agreement  of  a  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  throuch 
which  the  productive  resources  of  all  the 
nations  of  good  will  may  shortly  be  mobilized 
to  bring  succor  *o  the  victims  of  war. 

The  secoud  consideration  is  humanitarian. 
Although  food  conditions  in  the  area  of  the 
Axis  occupation  are  treacherous,  official  re- 
ports from  Europe  and  Asia  leave  no  doubt 
that  hunger  Is  the  general  rule,  that  starva- 
tion Is  commonplace,  and  that  the  area 
enslaved  by  the  Axis  Is  a  breeding  place  for 
all  the  diseases  of  the  body  and  of  the  spirit 
that  are  bom  of  starvation,  suffering  and 
death.  Agricultural  production  In  Europe 
has  dropped  substantially,  and,  as  momhs 
roll  on.  the  manpower  shortage,  the  wastage 
and  deterioration  of  machinery,  the  neglect 
cf  the  soil  and  the  Increasing  disorganization 
cf  the  economy,  will  cut  deeper  Into  food  pro- 
duction. The  occupied  nations  have  been 
systematically  drained  of  their  resources,  law 
materials,  and  commercial  goods  to  serve  a 
vicious  new  order.  Never  before  has  the  world 
witnessed  so  ruthless  a  despoliation  of  so 
many  In  so  short  a  time.  Dr.  W.  A.  Mac- 
Kenzie  of  England,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Medical  Board,  told  me  recently  that 
he  estimated  that  over  30.000.000  pe<jple.  in- 
cluding Boldlers,  have  been  uprooted  from 
their  homes  In  Europe.  He  said  that  only  the 
most  heroic  efforts  will  prevent  a  terrible 
spread  of  contagious  disease  when  these  peo- 
ple begin  a  mass  movement  to  return  to 
their  homes.  He  stated  that  while  these 
people  are  subjected  to  military  control  by 
the  Axis  armies  disease  will  be  checked  by 
the  military  for  the  sake  of  expediency  and 
sell-protectlon.  But  when  this  grip  is  loos- 
ened, disease  may  run  riotous  ruin  all  over 
Europe.  We  cannot,  on  the  premise  of  the 
'"four  freedoms"  which  we  are  fighting  for, 
permit  this  starvation,  suffering  and  death 
to  be  the  Inexorable  fate  of  Europe. 

The  final  practical  consideration  Is  two- 
fold. First,  in  Mr.  Lehman"s  words,  "Our 
objective  is  to  help  people  to  help  themselves 
and  thereby  to  help  ourselves,  by  making 
possible  a  world  In  which  the  'four  freedoms" 
can  have  a  chance  of  realization."  The  fruits 
of  this  policy  are  already  manifest  in  Algeria 
end  Tunisia,  so  recently  liberated.  Indica- 
tions are  that  their  very  first  harvest  under 
the  favoring  eun  cf  freedom  will  produce 
more  than  an  abundance  of  the  olives,  oils, 
gr.-^pes,  and  other  products  peculiar  to  the 
region. 

Finally,  In  all  situations,  the  technique  of 
snlvn'^e  and  rehabilitation  must  constantly 
be  oriented  toward  the  objective  cf  reconstl- 
tming  the  economy  of  the  recipient  nation. 
That  Is  the  way  to  put  an  end  to  relief  Mil- 
lions of  people  have  been  plundered,  de- 
spoiled and  starved.  Unless  the  United 
S'a^es  in  concert  with  the  other  United  Na- 
ti  nis.  extends  a  helping  hand  to  these  peo- 
ples, we  can  anticipate  with  certainty  that 
the  liberated  areas  for  decades  will  suffer 
from  di-rupted  economies,  crushing  btirdens 
of  unemployment,  shatterin-r  inflations  and 
the  internal  turmoil  which  adds  up  to  chaos. 
In  closing  I  again  quote  Mr.  Lehman:  "If 
we  have  learned  anything  from  the  decades 
Just  fceJiind  us  It  is  this:  That  we  cannot, 
even  If  we  could,  make  ourselves  secure  in  a 
World  in  which  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
childien  are  dying  of  want  or  by  epidemic. 
Let  us  recognize  frankly  that  freedom  from 
want  is  a  basic  component  of  any  enduring 
peace  and  that  if  America  Is  to  have  any 
hope  of  lasting  peace  and  a  stable  world  eccn- 
cm.y  it  must,  help  see  to  it  that  the  liberated 
peoples  of  the  world  are  restored  as  rapidly 
as  pos.-ible  to  a  self-sustaining  basis.  That 
is  merely  enlightened  sell-interest." 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  further  indication  and 
proof  of  the  fine  work  that  the  Forest 
Service  is  doing  in  furthering  the  war 
effort  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  un- 
der unanimous  consent  an  article  from 
the  Daily  Missoulian  of  Missoula,  Mont., 
dated  November  16,  1943.  Not  only  is 
the  worth  of  the  Forest  Service  recog- 
nized by  the  Army  in  training  its  medical 
officers  in  parachute  Jumping  but  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  has  likewise 
seen  fit  to  send  groups  of  its  personnel 
to  Missoula  during  the  past  summer  for 
like  training.  The  silent  service  in  the 
war  efifort  has  been  the  Forest  Service 
and  all  too  many  of  our  legislators  and 
citizens  are  unaware  of  the  many  fine 
accomplishments  rendered  to  our  war 
effort  by  the  competent  and  loyal  men 
and  women  who  comprise  its  makeup. 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  this 
latest  acknowledgment  of  its  worth  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Inci- 
dentally, Col.  Earl  Vance,  commanding 
the  Second  Air  Force  Search  and  Rescue 
Station,  imderstands,  from  personal  ex- 
perience, the  value  of  this  kind  of  work. 
As  a  Montanan  he  knows  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Forest  Service: 

AIR   CORPS   RTSCUE    MEN    TRAIN    NEAR    HERX    NOW 

Training  of  Army  medical  offlcera  In  para- 
chute Jumping  in  the  Forest  Service  para- 
chute school  at  Seeley  Lake  is  under  way,  as 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  Second  Air 
Force  search  and  rescue  section.  Col.  Earl 
Vance,  of  the  Second  Air  Force  headquarters 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  in  charge  of  this 
section,  made  the  announcement  today  for 
the  commanding  general,  St.  Clalr  Street. 

The  new  section  will  be  utilized  In  search- 
ing for  and  rescuing  personnel  from  or  In 
aircraft  accidents.  The  organization  will 
cover  the  entire  Second  Air  Force,  especially 
the  mountain,  desert,  and  swamp  sections, 
where  such  work  Is  most  difficult  after  miss- 
ing planes  or  accidents  are  reported. 

The  Army  medical  officers  being  trained  In 
this  section  will  be  reinforced  by  use  of 
Forest  Service  trained  parachute  Jumpers  as 
assistants  on  their  Jumping  mission.  A  con- 
tingent of  the  Second  Air  Force  medical  offi- 
cers and  another  contingent  from  the  Arctic 
Rescue  squadron,  Buckley  Field,  Denver,  la 
now  at  Seeley  Lake. 

The  Second  Air  Force  has  a  contract  with 
the  Forest  Service  to  tr^iin  Its  rescue  and 
search  section  Jumpers.  Full  utilization  will 
be  made  of  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Johnson  Flying  Serv- 
ice of  Missoula,  which  have  ample  experience 
In  working  in  the  mounuinoua  country. 

As  visualized  at  present,  this  activity.  If  Its 
usefulness  is  demonstrated  in  the  futtire,  may 
be  continued  as  the  Coast  Guard  of  the  Air, 
bearin:?  In  mind  that  It  has  a  greater  range 
than  the  Coast  Guard.  It  U  planned  to  take 
advantage  of  all  new  developments  that  can 
be  used  as  the  training  progresses,  said 
Colonel  Vance. 

'The  Forest  Service  has  carried  on  para- 
chute jumping  for  4  years,  starting  witJi  » 


■mall  crew  in  1040  and  expanding  to  tnlnltkg 
of  71  jumpers  for  Its  own  crewi  In  IMS.  I« 
has  also  trained  a  Coast  Guard  rescue  squad 
from  Alaska  and  Canadian  squad*. 


J.  WilUam  Dttter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or  NEW  TORX 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday,  November  22,  1943 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  tragic  death  of  our  beloved  col- 
league Bill  Ditter  comes  as  an  inex- 
pressible shock  to  all  of  us. 

Tlie  stature  of  Bili  Drrrai  was 
great;  and  his  home  State, Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  great  states- 
man and  a  great  personality.  His  place 
in  the  Congress  and  in  public  aflairs  was 
unusually  large  and  his  influence  ex- 
traordinarily great.  The  public  service 
will  miss  him  keenly. 

In  the  circle  of  my  personal  friend- 
ships there  Is  now  a  large  gap.  I  shall 
miss  Bill  Dttter  greatly,  his  affection, 
his  loyalty,  the  warmth  of  his  fine  and 
great  character.  My  heartfelt  sympa- 
thies go  to  his  family.  I  can  hope  that 
they  may  be  somewhat  sustained  and 
comforted  by  the  alTection  and  love  that 
the  many  friends  of  Bnx  Drrm  had 
for  him  and  the  memories  of  him  that 
they  will  cherish. 


American  Ideals  ReTired 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVEa 
Tuesday^November  23, 1943 

Mr.      DWORSHAK,      Mr.      Speaker, 

Americans  will  pause  this  Thanksgiv- 
ing to  give  consideration  to  our  national 
status  in  the  face  of  crucial  develop- 
ments both  abroad  and  at  home.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ln.sert  the 
following  suggestions  for  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing Proclamation  submitted  by  H.  L 
Phillips  in  the  Washington  Post: 

Suggestion  roR  a  THANicsciviNa 
Procla  mation — 1943 

(By  H.  I.  PhUUps) 

Whereas  even  a  man  locking  through 
smoked  glasses  can  see  that  this  country 
owes  more  to  Providence  than  any  country 
on  earth;  and 

Whereas  God's  special  dlffpensatlon  ts  to 
be  seen  In  our  escape  from  disaster  under 
sudden  attack,  our  national  unity,  and  our 
fantastic  transition  front  weakness  to  a 
strength  that  has  amazed  the  m'orld:  and 

Whereas  this  is  to  be  reflected  In  the  trans- 
formation of  its  pleasure-loving,  peaceful 
youth  Into  a  resolute,  fearless,  hard-hitting, 
heroic  fighting  force;  and  In  the  transition 
of  quiet  hearth,  peaceful  farm,  trinket-shop, 
luxury  mill,  and  Jalopy  factory  Into  one  roar- 
ing arsenal  of  democracy;  and 
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Whereus  th*  9ou\  of  America  has  found 
Itself,  and  its  eptrlt  fell  a  reavirrectlon  un- 
equa'.cd  smce  Valley  Forge  and  Concord 
BridKe    and 

Whereas  the  year  1943  has.  by  the  grace  or 
Grd.  .>-h<)wn  Increasing  proof  that  we  as  a 
Nation  have  not  grown  too  soft,  too  pig- 
hfiided,  too  fat.  too  selfish,  and  too  futile  to 
bf  wdrthy  of  our  heritage;   and 

Whereas  the  whole  Nation  has  seen  a  return 
to  the  altars  of  God  and  a  surging  back  to  the 
chapels  on  the  templed  hills  and  the  cathe- 
drals of  the  teeming  cities;  and 

Whereaa  the  ringing  of  a  churchboll,  the 
sound  of  children  In  a  choir  loft,  the  flash  of 
■unllght  through  a  stained-glass  dome,  the 
tingle  of  the  communion  chimes  and  the  sim- 
ple story  of  an  American  soldier  furloughFd 
by  the  Government,  that  he  may  embrace  his 
dying  dog,  have  come  to  stir  our  hearts  as 
they  once  did;  and 

Whereas  the  '•Glmme-Clmme"  spirit,  while 
■tin  apparent  in  spots  Is  surely  being  trampled 
under  the  national  will  to  play  four  square 
with  destiny:  and 

Whereas  at  Inst.  we.  as  a  pampered  people 
•ccustomed  to  luxu.lous  comforts  have  come 
In  the  nick  of  time  to  realize  our  weakness, 
repent  and  go  straight  before  it  Is  too  late; 
and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  will  of  God  to  give 
Ha  the  Halseys.  the  Eisenhowers,  the  Chen- 
naulta.  the  Doolittles.  the  MacArthurs,  the 
Cassln  Youngs,  the  Bulkeleys.  the  "Butch" 
OUarM,  the  Colin  Kellys.  the  Dan  Callaghans 
•nd  the  Five  Sulllvans.  sparing  us  the  Hlmm- 
lers,  the  Gestapo  boys,  the  hangmen's  squads, 
the  dynamiters  of  crowded  postofBces;  and 

Whereas  we  have  been  privileged  to  keep 
this  country— Abe  Lincoln's  country — "a  Na- 
tion conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal," 
and  to  see  It  spared,  through  Providence,  the 
bllt*.  the  firing  squad,  the  torch,  and  the 
Gestapo:  and 

Whereas  the  philosophies  of  a  soft  way  of 
life,  of  compromise,  of  expediency  and  of  de- 
pendence on  Federal  wet-nursing  are  swiftly 
being  converted  In  the  crucible  of  war  Into 
the  old  traditions  of  survival  through  the 
courage,  integrity,  and  character  of  the  farm- 
ers of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill;  and 

Whereas  In  a  hazardous  world  which  has 
•een  nation  after  nation  beaten  Into  slavery. 
God  has  seen  fit  to  endow  us  with  His  bright 
ahleld: 

Now.  therefore,  let  Thursday,  November  25. 
be  dedicated  as  a  day  for  expressing  our 
thanks  to  God  for  His  rare  blessings,  acknowl- 
edging our  debt  for  the  strength  that  Is  ours 
through  Him.  and.  InddenUlly,  Imploring 
Him  to  keep  us  from  forgetting  too  soon. 


Current  Federal  LefisUtioD  and  Desirable 
LefislatiTe  Trends 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
of  policy  presented  by  the  Manufac- 
turers' Division  of  the  Greater  Lafayette 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Lafayette, 
Ind..  as  an  expression  of  their  opinions 
concerning  current  Federal  legislation 
ai'.l  desirable  legislative  trends. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  arcoNvrasioN    r.rsLRVE    fvnds 

Higher  taxes,  or  even  a  conimuaiice  nf 
present  inx  schedules  ur.d  drastic  rer,Pt:>'- 
tlallon  practices  against  corporations,  will 
result  In  a  ."^erlous  handicap  to  private  in- 
dustry Undoubtedly,  such  a  ccur?c  will 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  funds  nece.s- 
sary  to  rehabilitate  worn  out  equipment  ai.d 
to  reconvert  to  peaceilme  products. 

Unlfss  such  necessary  reserves  are  uilcAed 
to  be  accumulated,  the  result  will  be  that 
private  Industry  will  be  unable  to  funuah 
employment  after  the  war.  to  the  extent  tha' 
Is  necessary  In  order  to  prevent  a  serious 
disturbance  to  the  country's  economic 
balance. 

If  such  funds  are  allowed,  a  quiclt  con- 
version to  peacetime  products  will  allcw  in- 
duhtry  to  more  rapidly  absorb  men  rtlcTsed 
from  the  Army. 

2.    FORCED    SAVINGS 

Any  plan  of  forced  savings,  whereby  lar^e 
amounts  are  accumulated  for  future  spend- 
ing, wotild  simply  serve  to  delav,  rather  than 
prevent.  Inflation. 

Forced  savings,  although  they  will  defer 
purchasing  power,  can  in  no  way  be  consid- 
ered as  paying  a  portion  of  the  war  expense 
out  of  current  Income. 

3.    NTW  FORM  OF  TAX.^TTON 

It  is  realized  that  the  largest  possible  por- 
tion Of  the  cost  of  the  war  should  be  paid 
out  of  current  Income  and  the  national  debt 
kept  from  ruinous  expansion. 

In  our  opinion,  a  retail-sales  tax.  paid  by 
the  ultimate  consumer,  would  serve  as  a 
curb  to  Inflation,  provide  new  Govern.mei-.t 
income,  and  would.  In  conjunction  with  the 
e.Tlstlng  personal-income-tax  structure,  be 
equitable  to  all  wage  earners. 

4.    CONTRACT   CANCELATION 

Arrangements  sliould  be  made  now  for  the 
prompt  payment  in  full  of  all  war  contracts 
Immediately  after  cancelation.  Smaller  in- 
dustry to  exist  must  have  this  working  cap- 
ital in  order  to  rehabilitate  worn-out  equip- 
ment and  convert  to  other  types  of  woik. 

5.    tMESGrNCT  COVXRNMENT  CONTROLS 

Plans  should  be  made  now  for  the  inuiie- 
diale  termination,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  cf 
all   emergency-caused   Government   contiols. 

«.    COVEHNMENT  CONTROL   OF  LABOR    CTNIONS 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  giving  the 
Government  reasonable  activity  and  account- 
ing control  over  lat>or  unions  and  definitely 
establish  their  responsibility  and  relation- 
ship to  the  national  businet^s  structure. 

7.    COVXHNMENT  ECONOMT 

Special  emphasis  In  the  interest  of  pre-ei.t 
economy  should  be  placed  on  all  govern- 
mental bureaus  and  services  and  those  elim- 
inated which  are  unnecessary  at  the  present 
time.  A  dollar  saved  In  Government  ex- 
penditure today  Is  worth  far  more  than  a 
dollar  received  through  taxation  or  w..r 
savings. 

8.    DISPOSAL   or   EMERCENCT   PLANTS 

Plans  should  bt  made  Immediately  fnr  a 
reasonable  and  early  disposal  of  Gcvernmer.t- 
cwned  and  controlled  plants,  immediately 
after  the  war.  In  order  that  private  business 
may  proceed  with  post-war  plans  without  rear 
of  Government  competition. 

».    MANPOWER    STABILIZATION 

It  Is  most  Important  that  a  balance  be 
maintained  between  the  manpower  needs  of 
Industry  and  the  manpower  needs  cf  the 
armed  forces. 


10     MANPOWER    AI  LOCATION    SYSTEM    FOR 
INDUSTRY 

The  principles  Involved  in  manpower  al- 
locatK;!!  are  iiot  consistent  with  the  ideals  of 
democracy.  In  our  opinion,  the  manpower 
situation  at  present  does  not  warrant  such 
a  d.-astic  action. 

1  1      MOTOR   TRANSPORTATION 

Steps  should  be  taken  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  fair  degree  of  efflciency  in  the  motor 
transportation  Industry.  Equipment  is 
rapidly  depreciating  and  wearing  out  and  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  new  equipment  and 
replacement  parts  must  be  provided.  This 
applies  to  farm  transportation  equipment 
Hs  well  as  to  commercial  haulers. 

1 2     SUBSIDIES 

Subsidies  on  basic  commodities  are  merely 
expediencies  and  are  not  corrective  of  the 
basic  underlying;  faults.  They  will  Increase 
the  national  debt  and  are  purely  inflationary. 


Milk  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23,  1943 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  received  from 
C.  W.  Swongoi-,  research  economist.  New 
England  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
November  19. 1943: 

Dear  Congre.ssman  Merrow:  In  answer  to 
your  letter  of  November  16  I  have  undertaken 
to  outline  below  the  facts  with  respect  to  the 
pre.«ent  milk  shortage  In  New  England. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  In  New 
England  where  it  Is  no  longer  possible  to 
find  enough  millc  to  cover  dealers'  quotas 
for  fluid  milk  sales.  Under  Government  or- 
der, dealers'  sales  of  fluid  milk  are  frozen  at 
the  June  1943  level.  But  this  Is  largely  aca- 
demic, since  there  Is  no  longer  enough  milk 
available  to  cover  June  sales. 

For  several  years  we  were  able  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  fluid  milk  by  the  trans- 
fer of  milk  from  class  II  to  class  I — or  from 
manufactured  to  fluid  milk  uses.  Now  we 
have  taken  up  all  of  the  slack.  For  the  next 
3  or  4  months  we  are  going  to  face  a  very 
tight  supply  situation.  There  will  be  days 
and  weeks,  for  several  months,  when  dealers 
will  not  have  enough  milk  to  meet  the  fluid 
milk  demands  of  consumers. 

Last  summer  in  northern  New  England, 
unusually  favorable  pasture  conditions  led  to 
a  heavy  flow  of  milk.  We  were  repeatedly 
told  that  milk  prcduction  In  New  England 
was  at  all-time  hich  records.  But  the  pasture 
season  is  now  over,  when  cows  can  depend 
on  trreen  grass  to  make  milk.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  experience  the  effects  of  the  grain 
shurtage,  and  the  inability  of  dairy  farmers 
to  compete  for  available  supplies  of  feed. 
Production  has  declined  sharply  In  recent 
weeks,  and  we  are  r,ow  faced  with  a  shortage 
cf  milk 

The  present  shortage  will  continue  at  least 
♦ill  the  end  of  the  year  It  is  possible  that 
the  low  pjint  In  production  may  not  be 
leached  until  .'•erne  time  in  December  this 
year.  What  happens  beyond  the  first  of  the 
year  depends  on  the  feed  situation  and 
whether  dairy  farmers  are  allowed  to  com- 
pete for  avail.ible  sui^plies  of  feed.  Dairy 
farmers  lu  New  England  depend  on  the  Mid- 
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die  West  for  the  major  portion  of  their  feed 
supply.  A  shortage  of  grain  would  compel 
lighter  feeding,  or  else  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  cows  In  delry  herds.  Either  of 
these  would  result  In  a  serious  decline  In 
production  of  milk  for  New  England  markets. 

While  the  present  milk  shortage  has  grad- 
ually developed,  it  Is  only  within  recent 
weeks  that  It  has  been  brought  home  to 
consumers.  The  14  large  handlers  who  carry 
nearly  ell  of  the  reserve  supply  of  milk  In 
New  England  showed  12  percent  surplus  for 
the  last  week  of  October,  compared  with  23 
percent  a  year  ago.  Thia  surplus  or  class  II 
milk  serves  as  the  cushion  or  reservoir  for 
Boston  and  other  New  England  markets  to 
Insure  consumers  a  supply  of  fluid  milk.  The 
same  handlers  estimated  their  class  II  milk 
at  2  percent  for  the  first  week  of  November — 
and  for  last  week  a  deficit  of  8  percent.  In 
ether  words,  the  reservoir  Is  dry  and  there 
is  no  longer  enough  milk  to  go  around. 

In  the  meantime  efforts  have  been  made 
to  Insure  an  orderly  distribution  of  the 
available  supply.  An  allocation  program 
was  developed  to  spread  the  shortage  as 
evenly  as  possible  between  various  dealers 
and  markete.  For  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber dealers  were  allocated  100  percent  of 
their  quotas.  Many  dealers,  however,  found 
it  Impossible  to  obtain  their  allotment  and 
the  market  was  short  of  milk. 

For  the  second  week  of  November  alloca- 
tions were  reduced  to  94  percent.  Under  the 
agreement  this  means  94  percent  of  dealers' 
sales  for  the  last  week  of  October,  which  now 
becomes  the  base  for  future  allotments.  But 
again,  many  dealers  were  unable  to  obtain 
their  allotment,  and  the  milk  actually  avail- 
able to  most  retail  and  wholesale  consumers 
was  reduced  by  around  10  to  15  percent. 

For  the  third  week  of  November  allocations 
were  further  reduced  to  90  percent,  and  this 
figure  has  been  continued  for  next  week. 
With  an  allocation  figure  cf  90  percent  for 
this  week  and  next  week,  our  markets  are 
running  from  15  to  20  percent  short  of  milk. 
The  Federal  Market  Administrator  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  low  point  has  been  reached 
in  production  and  that  It  will  not  be  necee- 
sary  to  further  reduce  allocations. 

For  various  reasons  the  allocation  figure 
appears  to  run  5  to  10  percent  higher  than 
the  proportion  of  milk  actually  available  to 
most  retail  and  wholesale  consumers.  It  Is 
physically  impossible  In  a  market  like  Boston 
to  convert  all  of  the  milk  Into  fluid  milk  sales. 
Out  of  the  dealers'  allocation  must  come 
plant  shrinkage  and  milk  that  Is  used  to  re- 
duce the  butterfat  content  of  cream  from  40 
to  19  percent.  There  Is  also  the  problem  of 
small  amount*  of  milk  scattered  In  a  hun- 
dred-odd country  plants  from  Bangor.  Maine, 
to  Eagle  Bridge.  N.  Y.  For  these  reasons  the 
allocation  figure  gives  a  more  optimistic  pic- 
ture of  the  situation  than  Is  warranted  by 
actual  conditions  in  the  market. 

Allocation,  however,  merely  provides  lor 
spreading  the  shorUge  as  evenly  at  possible. 
It  does  not  get  at  the  basic  causes  for  the 
shortage  of  milk.  Nor  can  the  shortage  be 
dismissed  merely  by  saying  that  It  arises  from 
Increased  wartime  demand  or  from  seasonal 
decline  in  production.  The  decline  in  pro- 
duction In  recent  months  has  been  much 
more  than  seasonal  factors  would  explain — 
and  the  feed  situation  does  not  Indicate  any 
speedy  recovery. 

The  reasons  for  the  present  milk  shortage 
are  obvious  enough.  Prices  of  milk  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rising  costs  of  labor  and 
feed.  Dairy  farmers  for  several  years  have 
been  on  the  short  end  of  the  compcUtlon  for 
labor,  and  are  now  on  the  short  end  of  the 
competition  for  feed.  The  diversion  of  labor 
and  diversion  of  feed  has  now  become  so 
critical  as  to  threaten  the  fluld-mllk  supply, 
not  only  for  New  England  but  the  entire 
densely  pc;  ulated  eastern  seaboard  area. 

Farm  wages  have  risen  about  $25  a  month 
since  the  fall  of  last  year.    Feed  prices  have 


advanced  at  least  tlS  a  ton  since  «  year  ago. 
while  the  quality  of  purchased  feed  has  seri- 
ously declined.  Present  indications  point  to 
a  shortafre  In  feed  supplies  of  at  least  20  per- 
cent in  deficit  feed  areas  like  New  England. 
Government  economists  are  now  estimating 
a  further  rise  of  SO  percent  In  feed  costs, 
and  of  30  percent  in  farm  labor  costs,  by 
July  next  year. 

I  would  simply  add  that  unless  prompt 
steps  are  taken  to  improve  returns  to  dairy 
farmers  to  cover  the  Increased  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk,  and  to  enable  them  to  comp>ete 
for  the  necessary  supplies  of  labor  and  feed, 
we  are  certain  to  have  a  far  more  serious 
shortage  of  milk  and  dairy  products  at  the 
low  point  In  production  next  year  than  auy- 
thing  we  have  yet  experienced. 

Yours  very  truly. 

New  England  Milk  Producebs' 
Association, 

C.  W.  SwoNGEE,  iicscarc^  Economist. 


talents  to  reduce  war-time  control  to  a  few 
aimple  basic  measures  without  destroying  an 
Industry  and  working  a  hardship  on  a  Na- 
tion through  bureaucratic  interference. 


Dick  Kleberg,  Battler 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  23. 1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  entitled  "Dick  Kleberg.  Bat- 
tler," from  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  of 
November  16.  1943: 

DICK    KLXBEEG,    BATTLn 

Among  those  In  Congress  who  courageously 
defend  the  American  Institution  of  private 
enterprise  and  initiative  Is  one  who  has  also 
championed  the  cause  of  our  great  cattle  in- 
dustry— RicHAao  M.  KiXBEBG  who  represents 
the  Interests  of  that  far-flung  cattle  empire, 
southwest  Texas.  Dick  KLEBmc,  as  he  is  af- 
fectionately referred  to,  knows  cattle  and 
ranching  as  cooperator  and  manager  of  one 
of  th-  world  s  largest  livestock  raising  enter- 
prlscb,  the  King  ranch.  Livestock  traditions 
from  the  early  days  of  Texas,  when  free  en- 
terprise meant  exactly  that,  when  ranching 
and  pioneering  were  synonymous,  and  sur- 
vival resulted  from  a  rare  combination  of 
daring,  capable  management  and  resource- 
fulness, are  still  strong  not  only  In  southwest 
Texas  but  In  all  of  the  Southwesfs  great  cat- 
tle empire. 

The  interference  by  theoretical  economists 
and  planners  In  the  affairs  of  so  Independent 
a  group  of  producers  as  cowmen  has  resulted 
in  Ineviuble  conflict.  This  conflict  Is  In- 
creased when,  during  testimony,  one  of 
O.  P.  A.'s  head  economists  freely  admits  that 
he  knows  nothing  atwut  cattle  or  any  other 
llve«tock,  but  that  he  knows  economics  of  a 
kind  which  is  likely  to  ruin  ranchmen  if  Con- 
gress does  not  put  a  stop  to  unwarranted  in- 
terference In  one  of  the  Nation's  essential 
food  industries — beef  cattle  raising. 

The  nee  Uess  confusion  into  which  the  en- 
tire meat  Indtistry,  from  ranchman  and 
feeder  to  meat  packer  and  consumer,  has 
been  thrust  should  be  terminated  at  the 
earliest.  The  glut  cf  red  meat  resulting  from 
swamped  markets  due  to  sacrifice  of  beef  cat- 
tle or  protein  feed  failure  (one  of  the  most 
glaring  results  of  mismanagement  by  crop 
control  agencies)  followed  by  a  probable  meat 
famine  this  whiter.  Is  a  senseless  procedure 
that  could  and  should  be  stopped.  More 
fighters  like  Dux  Kunac  are  needed  In  Con- 
gress and  other  high  places,  who  use  their 


Our  Deep  Dark  Secrets  in  Utin  Ancrica 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NxaaASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA 1  i  V  Eft 

Tuesday,  November  23. 1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nebraska's 
senior  Senator,  the  Honorable  Hugh  A. 
Butler,  has  rendered  an  outstanding 
service  to  the  Nation  In  his  report  upon 
Central  and  South  America. 

I  understand  that  within  a  day  or  two 
the  Senator  Is  filing  a  lengthy  and  de- 
tailed report  in  the  Senate  on  his  20  000 
mile  trip  made  this  last  summer.  This 
report  is  filled  with  accurate,  but  star- 
tling facts.  It  is  valuable  to  our  Nation, 
because  it  will  improve  our  good-neigh- 
bor policy  and  its  recomcndations  will 
save  the  taxpayers  of  America  millions 
of  dollars. 

S?nator  Btm-ER  has  proven  himself  to 
be  a  real  investigator.  The  ouUtandlng 
thing  about  his  work  Is  that  It  did  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  one  cent.  This  entire 
trip  and  all  of  its  related  expenses  were 
paid  personally  by  the  Senator.  Ne- 
braska is  proud  of  the  Senator's  work 
and  as  a  State  we  feel  that  we  have  a 
better  Senator  because  he  has  taken 
time  and  money  to  conduct  this  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  an  article  written 
by  the  Honorable  Hugh  A.  Butlee.  ap- 
pearing in  the  December  1943  Issue  of 
the  Reader  s  Digest,  entitled  "Our  Deep 
Dark  Secrets  in  Latin  America."  The 
article  Is  as  follows: 

oua  DEZP  dark  sacaxTB  xm  latih  amxuca 

(By  HutH  BcTLDi,  United  SUtes  Senator  from 

Nebraska) 

I  have  returned  from  20.000  mUes  of  In- 
quiring travel  in  20  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican ccuntriGS.  astonished  and  appalled  that 
our  "good  neighbor  policy" — backed  by  s.x 
thousand  miUlon  United  fltstes  dollars— has 
widely  become  a  hemispheric  band-out  tiiat 
la  neither  good  nor  neighborly. 

I  found  that  thoughtful  Latin  Americana 
are  as  alarmed  at  this  as  I  became.  Every- 
where long-lime  friends  of  the  United  States 
warned  me;  "You  can't  buy  good  will." 

"You  hand  us  a  few  mlUlon  doUars  for 
sewers."  said  a  businessman,  "and  you  say, 
'Let  us  be  good  neighbors.'  I  don't  think  it 
can  be  done  that  way." 

Others  less  friendly,  more  suspicious,  pass 
ajoimd  the  phrase.  'Beware  of  North  Ameri- 
cans bearing  gifts." 

One  Latin-American  editor  said:  "$6,- 
000,000,000.  There  are  120,000.000  people  In 
Latin  America.  That  U  »50  s  piece.  If  our 
friendship  were  actually  for  sale.  $50  would 
not  be  enough.  But  if  w«  would  sell  It.  (50 
would  be  too  much." 

But  the  W.  P.  A.s.  P.  W.  A.'s.  N.  T.  A.'s.  and 
P.  8.  A.'s  which  we  have  set  up  under  on* 
guise  or  another  in  Latin  America  have  al- 
ready entangled  us  In  a  vicious  circle.  Spend- 
ing at  the  present  rste.  we  are  mistrusted  as 
the  economic  Colossus  of  the  North.    Yet  If 
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we  stop  we  win  be  blamed — and  hated— for 
the  economic  collapse  that  will  Inevitably 
loilow 

"Cut  off  the  dollars,"  aald  our  American 
Arn^>as«ador  In  another  country,  "and  the 
b<»im  thHt  our  money  has  made  here  would 
break  within  24  hours;  there  m^ht  be  a 
ifvolulioii  within  48." 

In  1941.  the  national  budgets  of  the  20 
Centra!  and  South  American  countries  to- 
taled »1  067.000.000.  Our  16.000.000.000  out- 
lay Is  spread  over  3  years.  It  docs  not  In- 
rlude  all  the  untold  sums  we  have  spent  In 
thpse  countries  for  grxxls.  food,  and  raw  ma- 
terials. But  that  $6,000,000,000  of  spending, 
lendini?.  and  giving  Is  over  twice  as  much 
per  year  from  the  United  States  Treasury  as 
thcie  countries  spend  out  of  their  own  treas- 
uries on  themselves. 

The  spending  Itself  Is  carried  on  by  a  dozen 
or  more  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. They  operate  more  than  12.000 
projects  of  some  1.000  different  types. 

The  most  disturbing  fact  about  this  vast 
program  of  spending  Is  that  It  Is  necessary 
to  Ko  to  Latin  America  to  find  out  much 
about  It  The  story  has  been  withheld  from 
the  American  people.  The  nature  and  cost 
of  the  multifarious  projects  have  not  been 
publicly  discussed  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval by  the  taxpayer.  It  Is  even  difficult 
for  a  Memt>er  of  the  United  States  Senate 
to  get  all  the  facts  and  be  sure  that  the  facta 
he  gets  are  wholly  complete  and  accurate. 
The  entire  record  of  undertakings  and  prom- 
IseK  In  Latin  America  needs  to  be  brought 
from  under  this  cloak  of  secrecy  and  pub- 
licly aired  and  debated. 

American  money  Is  being  spent  to  stock 
the  streams  and  lakes  of  Venezuela  with 
game  fish  We  have  a  fishery  mission  In 
Mexico.  As  "part  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  pro- 
gram for  development  of  hemispheric  re- 
sources." we  paid  for  a  fish  survey  in  the 
ocean  adjacent  to  Panama. 

Reminiscent  of  the  W.  P.  A 's  writers- 
projects  and  guidebook  seriea.  we  are  fi- 
nancing the  preparation  of  a  handbook  on 
the  South  American  Indians;  a  guide  to  of- 
ficial publications  of  Latin  America;  a  law 
SJlde  and  center  of  Latin  American  legal 
•odies 

We  are  paying  for  a  survey  of  collections 
of  La  tin -American  music;  also  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  bibliographies  of  Latin-American 
music.  We  put  up  the  cash  to  record  folk 
music  in  the  other  American  republics. 

Some  years  ago  Peru  and  Ecuador  got  into 
conflict.  In  the  ensuing  difficulty.  Ecuador's 
Province  of  El  Oro  suffered  severely.  The 
damage  has  never  t)een  repaired.  We  are  now 
doing  It.  This  enterprise,  we  are  told, 
"ranges  from  Immediate  relief  for  returning 
refugees  to  subslstency  farming  projects. 
The  rehabilitation  program  includes  health 
and  sanitation  n  well  as  improvement  of 
transportation  and  other  productive  faclU- 
tles.- 

To  keep  our  .cpendlns  program  going  re- 
quires legions  of  United  States  agents.  In 
several  cltiea  I  had  trouble  sectirlng  hotel 
acccmmodatlous.  In  each  case  the  answer 
was  the  same.  Rooms  were  filled  by  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  674  Fed- 
eral workers  attached  to  our  Embassy  in 
Mexico  City.  Our  Ambassador  In  another 
f\>untry  told  me  that  the  Influx  became  so 
great  that  he  wl«  obliged  to  set  up  a  sort  of 
clearing  t\puse  at  the  Embassy  to  get  soms 
semblance  of  order  In  their  separate  comings 
and  goings.  Our  Government's  representa- 
tiveji  are  so  numerous  In  Brazil  that  they  are 
called  the  United  States  Expeditionary  Force. 

But  the  size  of  our  spending  operation  is 
r.o  less  alarming  than  the  manner  of  It.  The 
people  of  Latin  America  are  proud.  They 
naturally  desire  to  be  the  architects  of  their 
own  future.  We.  however,  treat  them  like 
mendicants;  seduce  them  with  boondc^Ies; 


make  it  plain  that,  whether  they  like  It  or 
not,  we  aim  to  do  them  over  In  our  Image. 

Nowhere  la  this  fact  more  dlsruptlvely 
apparent  than  In  the  matter  of  wages.  By 
American  standards,  wages  In  Latin  America 
are  very  low.  But  so  are  living  costs.  Workers 
in  most  places  do  not  prefer  to  earn  more. 
They  prefer  to  work  less.  That  Is  what  we 
are  helping  them  to  do.  ] 

Wages  paid  to  Latin-American  woikers  on    i 
United  States  projects  run  frcm  3  to  7  times    ; 
as  high  as  the  prevailing  wages.     In  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  the  prevailing  wage  is  70 
cents  a  day.     We  pay  the  Dominicans  $3  to    i 
»5  a  day.     In  Paraguay,  the  prevailing  wage    I 
Ls  60  cents  a  day.     We  pay  the  Parai;u'.!ya:is    j 
•3  to  $3  a  day.    Bolivia's  average  Is  90  cer.ts    i 
a  day.     We  pay  the  Bolivians  Irom  $6  to  $8. 
Braril  has  an  average  of  $1  80.    We  p;!y  from 
$5  to  tlO. 

As  a  re-siilt.  the  labcrr— tretting  h  weeks 
pay  for  a  day's  work— pockets  it  at  the  end 
of  the  day  and  lays  off  for  a  week.  Labor 
turn -over  Is  tremendou.s 

"The  wage  rate  here  i«  60  cents  a  day."  a 
Costa  Blcan  employer  told  me.  "Yuur  Gov- 
ernment moved  In  and  pays  $2  50  a  day.  My 
employees  quit  and  s.tart  working  lor  you. 
But  you  aren't  helped  any  because  they  only 
work  a  day  a  week,  and  we  are  all  losers  be- 
cause those  who  don't  wor'<v  for  you  are  envi- 
ous and  .sullen." 

We  are  told  that  this  Is  "the  good-neighbor 
policy  in  deeds."  Seme  of  the  deeds  arc 
worth  examining. 

Honduras  Is  about  the  size  of  Nebraska. 
It  has  only  1.100.000  population.  Tlianks  to 
soil  and  climate.  It  could  support  from  5  to  10 
times  that  number.  Starvation  is  unknown. 
At  present,  with  a  favorable  trade  balance, 
the  country  is  more  than  normally  well  off. 
Nevertheless,  In  Honduras  our  money  Is  being 
spent  on  a  road-buUdlng  project  "designed 
to  tide  a  banana-growing  area  over  an  un- 
employment crisis." 

I  saw  these  Honduian  project  workers  of 
ours.  Labor-saving  rrachinery  is  barred  be- 
cause it  would  make  fewer  Jobs.  Picks  and 
shovels,  wielded  In  the  best  W.  P.  A.  style. 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  If  these  roads  en- 
dure, future  generaticins  of  Hondurans  may 
bless  us.  The  present  generation,  however, 
travels  mostly  by  burro  and  oxcart.  There 
are  fewer  than  3.500  automobiles  in  the 
entire   country. 

But  this  Is  by  no  means  all  of  our  spending 
story  In  Honduras.  The  Honduran  Govern- 
ment has  not  seen  at  to  go  In  for  agri- 
cultural development.  But  the  aim  of  the 
United  States  Is  to  provide  benefits  for  the 
long  range  while  solv.ng  problems  of  Imme- 
diate concern.  As  a  starter,  the  purchase  of 
3.500  tiacts  of  land  was  arranged.  On  these 
tracts,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  we  are  rasettling 
farmers.  To  see  them  through  their  first  20 
years,  until  they  are  self-supporting,  credits 
are  extended  by  the  Bank  of  Honduras.  But 
back  of  the  Bank  of  Honduras  Is  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  the  tune  of  $2,700,000 
Export-Import  credits.  Thus,  at  our  expense, 
we  are  doing  for  Honduran  agriculture  what 
Honduras  has  not  undertaken  at  its  own 
ex  pens*; 

Tiny  El  Salvador's  United  States  financed 
road  building  Is  described  in  W.  P.  A  phrases 
as  aimed  to  give  work  relief  to  2.000  unem- 
ployed 

There  appears  to  b<'  no  visible  connection 
between  what  we  do  to  and  for  these  coun- 
tries and  what  they  are  financially  able  to 
do  for  themselves. 

Take  Cuba.  The  United  States  bought 
all  of  last  year's  Cuban  sugar  crop;  $158,000.- 
000.  C»ur  purchases  from  Cuba  this  year  %vUl 
probably  total  $200,000,000.  Cuba  Is  having 
a  boom.  Yet  the  urge  to  boondoggle  is  too 
strong  to  be  suppressed.  While  there  I  mo- 
tored on  the  Centra],  Highway  wh;ch  runs 
from  Havana  through  the  wealthy  planta- 
tion countryside  acrciss  the   island.     I:   ap- 


peared to  me  to  be  a  first-class  road.  But  on 
the  pretext  that  It  might  some  day  serve  a 
useful  military  purpoee — though  it  never 
has— it  Is  now  to  be  greatly  widened,  new 
pavements  laid  down,  and  the  proper  decora- 
tions Installed  to  make  it  an  American-class 
boulevard,  The  money — reportedly  several 
million  dollars — conies  frcm  lend-lease. 

Some  of  our  contributions  have  an  emo- 
tional angle.  It  nuu^t  have  been  for  senti- 
mental reiisons  that  we  gave  10  subchasers 
to  Culja  when,  fcr  cha.slni?  subs,  it  would  seem 
hkelv  they  woii'.d  have  been  more  useful  in 
the  Americ.tn  Navy. 

To  case  Ecuador's  hurt  pride  at  possessing, 
in  times  like  these,  no  navy,  our  sympathetic 
agents  .'ccurcd  a  numher  of  private  yachts 
which  had  been  taken  over  in  the  United 
Suites  by  our  Goveri.ment,  They  were  fitted 
out  and  shipped,  gratis,  to  Ecuador.  Now 
they  ride  har.dscmely  at  anchor  in  <he  river 
at  Guayaquil.  140  miles  from  the  sea. 

How  little  is  e.xperted  from  Latin  Amerira 
in  support  of  the^e  manifold  undertaking-! 
Insults  both  their  self -concern  and  our  in- 
telligence 

Latin  America's  need  for  Improved  health 
is  undeniable  The  same  is  true  of  large 
areas  of  the  United  Stales  Here,  certainly. 
is  an  area  where,  with  the  United  States  fur- 
nishing every  possible  assistance  in  training 
peisonuel  and  in  putting  our  experience  at 
the  service  of  these  nciphlX3r  nations,  we  ha\e 
a  right  to  expect  that  Latin  America  should 
bear  a  large  share  of  tlie  actual  financial 
Ijurden, 

For  health  and  sanitation  projects  in  Ecua- 
dor (population  3.200,000)  the  United  States 
has  made  an  outright  gift  of  $2,160,000. 
Ecuador  contributes  nothing.  Nevertheless, 
we  confer  on  the  city  of  Quito  (population 
150,000)  a  100-bed  hospital.  A  200-bed  ma- 
ternity hospital  similarly  financed  is  next  on 
the  list. 

For  health  and  sanitation  projects — drain- 
age, malaria  prevention,  sanitary  Improve- 
nient-s — we  have  made  a  $750,000  outright 
gift  to  Guatemala.  Guatemala's  contribu- 
tion is  $19,300.  We  are  nonetheless  going 
ahead  to  build  a  300-bed  general  hospital  in 
Guatemala  City  (population  167.000). 

For  similar  projects  we  have  given  Hon- 
duras $500,000  Honduras  matches  that  with 
$7  260  To  start  off  with,  we  are  building 
a  100-bed  hospital  in  Choluteca  (population 
12  000). 

Thus,  with  little  pain  to  anybody  but  the 
United    States    taxpayer,    no    less    than    30 
major  hospitals  are  already  under  construc- 
tion  or   planned   In   Latin   Ameri'-a.     Nearly 
200  health  centers  and  dispensaries  arc  under 
way  or   projected.     For   none   of  these   gifts 
for    health    and    sanitation    is     any     Latin- 
American    country    obligated    to    repay    the 
United  States  so  much  as  a  red  cent.     The 
physical   well-being  of  Latin-America's   120.- 
000,000  people  appears  to  have  been  made  a 
first  charge  on  the  United  States  Treasury. 
How  much  of  a  respwnsive  glow  these  warm 
deeds  stir  among  Latin  Americans  is  doubi- 
I    ful      The   recently   appointed    Mexican    Am- 
i    bassador   to   the  Argentine   has   likened   our 
I    good    neiphborism    to    the    exploits    of    D<in 
'    Quixote — symbolizing    generous    but    more- 

than-a-lutle  aridlepated  irresponsibility. 
I  I  visited  one  country  which — like  ntimerous 
I  others — is  in  default  on  loans  from  private 
United  States  banks  Tlie  defaulted  loan,  in 
this  case,  is  $81,000,000,  That  unpaid  sum. 
I  however,  has  not  restrained  our  cash  dis- 
I  pensers.  The  Export-Import  Bank  recently 
j  extended  $30  OuO,000  of  credits  from  the 
United  fc-tates  tiM. 

Whereupon  our  somewhat  hard-bitten 
American  Ambassador  concluded  that  this 
was  a  propitious  time  to  bring  up  again  the 
matter  of  the  defaulted  loans.  He  went  to 
the  president  of  this  country  and  asked  for  a 
3  percnt  token  nayment.  Weeks  of  nop  i*:a- 
lion  followed.     The  president  finally  afireed 
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to  make  a  payment,  not  of  3  but  of  2  per- 
cent— but  only  If  the  Ambassador  guaranteed 
to  more  than  cover  the  amount  by  getting 
Increased  lend-lease  aid. 

llie  answer  to  all  this  Is  not  to  scrap  the 
good-neighbor  policy  The  answer  is  to  make 
It  authentically  go(xl  neighbor  Nelghborll- 
ness  is  ft  two-way  proposition.  We  should 
stop  trying  to  be  rich  uncle  to  Latin 
America.  We  should  Insist  that,  according 
to  their  ability  to  pay.  what  we  do  for  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  is  matched,  dollar 
for  dollar,  by  what  Latin  America  does  lor  it- 
self. This  is  not  merely  sound  sense  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  own  interest.  It  Is  sound 
sense  for  the  Interests  and  self-respect  of 
Latin  America.  When  we  begin  to  make  that 
our  first  r.lm.  then  we  will  begin  to  merit  the 
respect  we  have  not  won  and  cannot  buy. 


Canada  in  Rubber  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OP  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23,  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
took  the  floor  to  discuss  the  $750,000,000 
investment  which  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  have  in  the  synthetic  rub- 
ber program.  Since  the  time  I  made 
these  remarks,  many  Members  have 
asked  many  questions  whicli  perhaps 
were  not  covered  in  what  I  had  to  say 
on  the  subject.  I  want  to  repeat  that 
from  the  availabihty  of  rubber  the 
United  States  is  self-sufiBcient  under 
normal  conditions,  and  the  plants  we 
have  in  operation  or  will  have  in  opera- 
tion in  1944  should  be  producing  at  the 
rate  of  850,000  tons  of  rubber  per  year. 
I  want  to  reiterate  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  have  tires  for  every- 
body who  wants  a  tire.  I  am  informed 
that  the  bottleneck  in  the  manufacture 
of  tires  will  soon  be  broken,  and  some  re- 
lief should  be  given  our  civiliar  popu- 
lation within  the  next  9  months. 

An  important  part  of  the  program  is 
the  expansion  of  the  rubber  manufactur- 
ing industry  to  process  synthetic  rubber 
into  usable  products.  The  expansion 
and  conversion  of  allied  industries  to 
produce  the  necessary  components  of 
rubber  goods  is  an  Important  part  of  this 
program  and  relates  to  high-tenacity 
rayon  tire  cords,  carbon  blacks,  and  so 
forth.  When  the  latter  problem  is  solved 
there  should  be  enough  tires  for  wai-  and 
essential  civilian  use. 

In  answer  to  questions  regarding  crude 
rubber,  my  information  is  that  the  pres- 
ent crude  rubber  stock  pile  together  with 
new  imports  from  tropical  countries  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  Nations  must 
carry  us  through.  The  imports  of  nat- 
ural crude  rubber  for  1943  are  now  ex- 
pected to  be  60.000  long  tons  and  the  Im- 
ports of  1944  will  be  augmented  by  in- 
creasing shipments  from  British  terri- 
tories and  will  be  about  one-third  greater 
than  In  1943,  or  90.000  tons.  Th:s  in- 
cludes all  South  American  rubber  and 
ruiabrr  from  Africa. 


In  my  previous  statement  I  said  that 
there  are  over  50  plants  which  have 
something  to  do  in  our  synthetic- rubber 
program,  and  that  some  plants  are  also 
located  in  Canada.  This  resulted  in 
some  very  interesting  discussion  on  the 
part  of  many  Members  who  were  of  the 
opinion  we  are  investing  American  tax- 
payers' money  in  sjTithetic -rubber  plants 
located  in  Canada.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Membership  of  the  House  that  the  rub- 
ber program  in  Cantida  is  financed  100 
percent  with  Canadian  Government 
funds.  The  only  thing  that  Is  granted  by 
the  United  States  is  the  free  Interchange 
of  ideas. 

The  rubber  program  in  Canada  is  oper- 
ated by  the  Polymer  Corporation,  which 
is  similar  to  the  Defense  Plant  Corpora- 
tion and  Rubber  Reserve  Company 
organized  by  this  Government. 

Imperial  Oil  Co.,  Ltd..  was  selected  to 
operate  the  butadiene  capacity  of  30,000 
tons  per  year.  This  company  was  also 
designated  to  operate  a  small  butyl  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  7,000  tons.  This  butyl 
is  to  be  manufactured  by  a  process  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  of  the 
New  Jersey  group.  All  butadiene  made 
in  Canada  will  be  made  from  a  petroleiun 
base. 

The  Canadian  subsidiary  of  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  is  the  operator  of  the 
styrene  plant  with  a  capacity  of  10.000 
tons.  The  process  is  one  engineered  by 
Dow  Chemical  from  its  own  designs  and 
knowledge. 

The  Canadian  Synthetics  Rubber.  Inc., 
was  formed  to  operate  the  copolymer 
plant  which  will  make  GR-S  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  between  35.000  and  40,000  tons 
per  year.  This  company  was  formed 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Firestone  Tire  L  Rub- 
ber Co.,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  and  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

All  plants  in  Canada  are  built  on  a 
cost-plus  basis.  Any  engineering  tech- 
nique or  designs  employed  which  are 
derived  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  are  paid  for.  Canadian  authori- 
ties have  cooperated  100  percent  in  the 
rubber  program  and  their  representa- 
tives sit  with  those  of  this  country  at 
most  meetings.  About  the  only  thine 
that  is  granted  free  is  the  interchange 
of  ideas. 

Before  World  War  No.  2,  Canada  con- 
sumed between  50,000  and  60.000  tons  of 
crude  rubber  a  year.  An  example  of 
cooperation  is  that  the  Canadian  Sty- 
rene plant  was  operating  before  the 
others,  that  styrene  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  while  In  return,  certain 
butadiene  was  shipped  to  Canada.  All 
the  various  units  are  now  getting  into 
production  with  final  product  GR-S 
from  components  made  in  Canada,  and 
all  will  be  in  production  In  the  near 
future. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  plant 
In  Canada  to  process  butadiene  from  an 
alcohol  base  and  so  far  as  is  known,  none 
is  contemplated.  However,  at  the  On- 
tario Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  Ontario,  con- 
siderable work  is  being  done  on  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  from  waste  sulfite 
liquor. 


As  you  know,  heretofore  sulfite  liquor 
has  been  a  waste  byproduct  of  paper 
manufacturing  plants.  Its  disposal  has 
always  been  a  problem.  As  work  de- 
velops, it  may  be  that  sulfite  liquor  will 
become  an  economical  base  for  alcohol 
for  commercial  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  several  of  the  state- 
ments I  made  on  this  floor  regarding  the 
rubber  program.  I  made  reference  to 
the  Honorable  William  M.  JefTers.  the 
former  Rubber  Director.  I  stated  then 
and  I  reiterate  now  that  Mr.  JefTers  made 
the  program  successful  because  of  hla 
unusual  ability,  progressiveness.  Initia- 
tive, and  knowledge  of  organization. 
I  have  been  informed  by  many  people 
close  to  the  program  that  Mr.  JefTers  ac- 
complished in  the  rubber  program  in  1 
year  what  would  normally  take  10  or 
12  years  to  do.  This  covmtry  owes  him 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  gigantic 
contribution  to  the  Government  and  the 
{)eople  at  a  time  of  great  crisis.  Mr. 
Jcffers  recently  made  some  statements 
about  the  rubber  program.  These  state- 
ments were  published  In  the  November 
issue  of  the  Railroad  Trainman.  By 
leave  granted  me,  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks the  article  whleh  appeared  in  the 
Railroad  Trainman  magazine: 

J  Sims  ST7CCE8TS  UirmD  STATES   MAMTTTACTUia 
OP  TOMS 

Former  Rubber  Director  William  li.  Jef- 
fers  has  declared  that.  In  order  to  protect  the 
Uxpayers'  Investment  at  •750.000.000  In  syn- 
thetic rubber  plants,  and  to  avert  "unneces- 
sary Interference"  and  "continual  blckertnf 
and  knlflng"  of  the  rubber  program.  "It  may 
become  necessary  for  the  Oovernment  to  go 
Into  the  manufacturing  oX  tires  and  rubber 
goods  generally." 

JefTers'  statement  was  In  reply  to  an  edi- 
torial appearing  In  the  PhUadelphis  Record 
on  October  4.  which  said: 

"We  are  not  getting  enough  synthetic  rub- 
ber tires.  The  Nation  faces  a  possible  break- 
down in  rubber-borne  transportation.  Hadnt 
you  better  rettim  to  your  job  as  rubber 
director  and  stick  to  the  Job,  until  it  is  dons 
right? 

"Why  didn't  you  flght  for  enough  man- 
power and  equipment  to  see  that  tires  vers 
made?" 

Answering  that  the  shortage  of  manpower 
in  the  rubber  industry  "was  repeatedly  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  War  ICanpower  Com- 
mission." Mr.  JefTers  charged  that  "it  Is  the 
duty  of  rubber  companies  as  well  as  every 
other  indtistry  In  the  country  to  think  more 
about  winning  a  war  and  getting  the  )ob 
done,  and  less  about  what  their  position 
might  be  post  war" 

The  full  text  of  his  statement,  which  re- 
ceived scant  notice  in  most  of  the  Nstioa'a 
press,  is  as  follows  i 

OiCAJiA,  October  4,  J  943. 
Eorros.  the  PmLADBLPsu  RBCoaa, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Your  wire  of  yesterday  which  Implies  crit- 
icism of  me: 

In  my  letter  of  resignation  to  the  President 
I  said  "The  big  )ob  covered  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Baruch  report  Is  done" 
and  that  is  exactly  the  situation.  Tou  say 
"Hadn't  you  better  return  to  your  Job  as 
rubber,  director  and  stick  to  the  job  until 
it  is  done  right  " 

As  to  tbe  Assoclsted  Press  survey  from 
Akron  quoting  the  vlevs  of  the  executives 
of  five  major  rubber  companies.  I  doubt  that 
the  chief  executives  of  all  the  rubtxr  com- 
panies made  any  such  statemests.  Re^rd- 
less  of  whether  they  did  or  not,  it  is  of  In- 
terest to  note  that  the  executives  of  the  five 
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ir.aJ'T  rubfxT  cotnpif.ics  have  ftnplly  appre-    i 
elated    thfir   re-p   nslblilties   in   kecking    this 
c<  untrv  rii  wheels 

The  Amerirai;  people  thlrk  cf  rubber  In 
the  manner  In  which  It  Is  largely  usrd. 
numr-ly  tires  bome  of  these  rubber  ci  m- 
punies  are  devotuu  too  much  ot  their  man- 
p  iv.t-r  und  laciluies  In  other  than  making 
tires  for  nu'itary  or  civUivn  use. 

&  n;e  6  weeks  ago  I  invited  the  exfculives 
of  ail  (f  tl~.e  rubber  companies,  as  well  as  the 
oJBcers  of  the  rubber  workers  union  to  meet 
with  mf*  In  W;;shlnRton  to  discuss  what  I 
con.Mdered  at  least  a  20-percent  lag  in  pro- 
duction. Cur»oa«Iy  enough,  the  rubber 
workers  union  was  represented  by  their  In- 
ternatioDal  president  and  the  presidents  ot 
eome  32  locals  Tlie  rubber  companiea  were 
repre-^ented  by  2  presidents  of  small  rubber 
compai.ies  and  the  stj-called  major  com- 
panies were  represented  by  suljordinite  offi- 
cers. mf>«t  of  whom  were  of  the  production 
expert  type  rather  than  the  men  at  the  top. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  rubber  workers 
union  m  this  situation  for  the  reason  that 
there  were  two  strikes  which  seriously  In- 
terfered with  the  fircxlucllOD  of  tires  that 
ahould  not  have  happened.  Second,  and 
again  admittedly,  there  was  a  slow-down  in 
production.  But  that  Is  not  the  whole  story. 
The  question  of  adequate  Intelligent  su- 
pervision on  the  Job,  the  matter  of  keeping 
machines  In  proper  condition  and  keeping 
material  up  to  the  pian  at  the  machine,  the 
matter  of  using  more  of  the  available  man- 
powe-  on  the  production  of  tires  and  less 
boarding  of  labor  In  other  departments  not 
engaged  in  tire  production,  are  all  contribut- 
ing to  an  unsatisfactory  output. 

The  offlcers  of  these  unions  attended  this 
meeting  ready  and  willing  to  commit  them- 
selves to  doing  a  Job  if  the  proper  cooperation 
was  fortiicoming  from  the  rubber  Industry. 
Whll-  there  Is  a  shortage  of  manpower  In 
the  rubber  industry  It  Is  not  nearly  as  serious 
as  the  shoriaRe  of  manpower  on  the  American 
railroads.  These  railroad  men.  In  main- 
tenance, and  particularly  in  transportation, 
train  and  engine  men  and  yardmen,  are  not 
confining  themselves  to  7  hours  per  day 
as  they  are  in  the  mines  while  the  country 
Is  faced  with  a  coal  crisis.  They  are  working 
10.  12.  14.  and  16  hours  per  day  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  keep  traffic  moving  In  support  of 
the  war 

As  to  the  tlre-fabrlc  problem.  In  my  letter 
to  the  President  I  said  there  was  a  shortage 
of  tire  fabric  for  which  the  War  Production 
Board  was  responsible.  The  Rubber  Director 
as  such  was  completely  without  authority  to 
correct  the  tire  fabric  situation  because  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board  per- 
sonally had  held  It  up  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself. 

The  qucatlon  of  shortage  of  manpower  In 
the  rubb  r  Industry  was  repeatedly  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  War  Manpower  Comml£- 
Blon. 

The  Increase  In  the  military  demands  for 
tires  In  the  larger  sizes  for  the  handling  of 
mobile  artillery,  as  well  as  for  the  larger  sizes 
for  the  heavier  planes  that  are  now  being 
turned  cut.  further  complicates  the  situation. 
Th;^.  however,  is  war  and  it  Is  the  duty  of 
rubber  companies  as  well  as  every  other  In- 
dustry In  Uie  country  to  think  more  about 
winning  a  war  and  getting  the  job  done,  and 
leas  about  what  their  position  might  be  post- 
war. 

Rubber  companies  still  have  salesmen  on 
the  road  who  ought  to  be  making  tires  In 
the  plants.  Your  attention  is  directed  to  the 
t3rpe  of  advertising  of  some  rubber  compa- 
nies with  which  you  are.  or  ought  to  be, 
familiar,  praising  the  synthetic  tire.  Seem- 
ingly now  they  want  to  reverse  thcniselves 
and  talk  up  their  difflcultied  in  turning  out 
synthetic  tires. 

Colonel  Dewey,  who  worked  with  me  for 
the  past  year  on  the  rubber  program,  vmdcr- 


stands  this  problem  thoroughly.  With  him 
in  his  o":-inizat;tjn  Is  Tcmpkins  of  the 
U.  S  Rub'.er  Co  .  whc.m  I  cct.s'.der  tops  in 
the  rubber  inciu<-t:y  Babcock  of  Fiiestone, 
who  is  in  !>'■•'. ey^  oigjn'.zatlon,  is  cue  of 
the  Nations  top  nvn  in  dcvelcpitig  the  use 
of  synthetics  li;  a'l  types  of  tires. 

If  Co  nnel  Dtwey  will  continue  to  not  only 
ssk  fur  but  dem.^nd  the  ultlir.aie  In  si^ppcrt 
of  th.e  rubb-r  pnjram  fnuu  these  rubber 
c.impar  los.  from  Vne  War  Pr>iductiu:i  Bonid, 
and  from  the  War  M  inpuw^r  Comini-ssion, 
the  rubber  proe:ani  uiU  come  ihrcu[;h 

The  taxpayers  of  th'.«  country  have  an  in- 
vestment of  $750  000  000  i:i  the  synthetic 
ru'cber  plants  Here  is  an  investment  that 
can  and  should  pay  dividends.  I  am  a  Gim 
btUever  in  private  mitlTtiv.-  and  private  bi.sl- 
ness  h\.t  In  crder  to  protect  this  invistmcnt 
and  make  certain  that  there  is  uv  unnec- 
essary interference  with  the  rubber-borne 
tran.sportatlon  on  the  hlshv^ays  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  a.ssure  the  maiiufactuie  of  arcrpt- 
able  tires  at  a  fair  price,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  do  away  with  this  continual  bicker- 
ing and  kniling  of  a  program,  it  may  become 
necessary  for  the  Gi;vernnient  to  a-i  into  the 
mr.nufacturing  of  tires  and  rubber  gcods 
generally. 

In  short  the  American  pccplc.  1  am  sure, 
will  insist  upon  the  Investment  of  these  tre- 
mendous sunxs  of  money  in  synthetic  rubber 
plants  being  utilized  for  the  good  cjf  all.  rath- 
er than  l)€ing  manhandled  for  and  by  the 
few. 

I  note  statements  in  the  press  from  a  Dr 
Phillips  of  the  O.  P  A.  who  is  now  expertmg 
on  the  rubbt'r  program.  Thi.s  l?!  Just  another 
Instance  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  boys  trying  to 
get  themselves  into  the  spGtll;;h'.  There  are 
practical  men  in  the  O.  P.  A  ,  who  if  given 
the  opportunity  to  head  tip  the  rubber  prob- 
lem within  the  O   P.  A   will  do  a  Job 

W.  M.  jEiFERS. 


Con^essman  Bulwinkle  Makes  Con- 
tribution to  Aviation  Bill  in  Skyways 
Article 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdatj.  Novanber  24.  1943 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extei.d  my  remarks  in  the 
Recohd,  I  include  excerpt.s  from  tin  article 
by  Representative  Bulwi.nkle  in  Sky- 
ways news  bulletin: 

PENDING   LiTGISLATION 

Rec(>ntly  there  was  introduced  in  the  House 
Of  Representatives  a  bill — H.  R.  3521— which 
would  clarify  and  preserve  the  section  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  with  regard  to  main- 
talnin?  aviation  on  a  basis  of  he;iithly  inde- 
pendence of  other  forms  of  tran>pcrtatlcn. 
Hearings  on  the  bill  will  undoubtedly  be  held 
within  the  near  future,  at  which  time  the 
entire  question  can  be  openly  difcussed.  It 
will  tl'.en  be  up  to  the  Congress,  as  represent- 
atives of  the  public,  to  decide  whether  it 
wants  to  change  its  30-year-old  poUcy  of  pre- 
servins;  competition  between  the  forms  of 
transport. 

Shortly  thereafter  a  bill— H.  R.  3491— was 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  would  permit  railroads  and  other  sur- 
face carriers  to  enter  into  domestic  air  trans- 
portation. The  bill  was  Introduced  by  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  who,  not  longer   than   8 


mcnths  a?o,  spol-ce  from  the  f.oor  of  Congress 
about  his  part  in  keeping  aviation  free  from 
the  clutches  of  other  forms  of  transpirtattoii. 

AIH    TR.'.NSPOET.MION 

The  possibilities  of  air  transportation  lor 
the  future  v.elfi.re  of  our  Nation  can  be  real- 
i;:cd  only  by  dint  of  haid  work  fequinns;  the 
utmost  devotion  to  the  objective  cf  develop- 
ing air  transportation  v.i.d  an  tindr  !d?d  ci.n- 
centratloa  on  the  part  of  tho;e  in  the  air 
transport  industry  upon  the  Job  of  building 
and  expanding  and  im.proving  their  facilities 
For  air  transportation  today  remains  rel.i- 
tivcly  Insl^tniflcant  In  size,  by  crmparison. 
but  great  In  its  ex;:erience.  The  last  annual 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shows  us  that  of  the  total  volume  of 
Intercity  traffic  within  the  United  States  in 
1941,  the  ton-miles  cf  carco.  including  mail. 
carried  by  air  were  so  few  that  they  were  not 
v.jrth  computing:  In  percentajre  terms — being 
less  than  one-hundredth  of  1  percent.  Even 
In  the  passenger  field  air  transportation  ac- 
counted for  only  forty-fotir  onc-hundrcdths 
of  1  percent  ut  the  tctal  passcnger-mi'.cs  of 
Intercity  traffic.  And  cf  pirs^ms  employed  or 
seeking  work  in  all  our  transportation  indtib- 
tries  in  1940.  only  a  little  over  1  percent  rep- 
re<;entcd  those  in  the  air  transportation  in- 
dustry. 

Piainly.  therefore,  the  air  transport  indus- 
try remains,  relatively  speaking,  a  mere  in- 
fant. 

As  long  as  air  transportation  remains  in 
need  of  such  tremer.dnis  development  as  It 
now  requires,  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to 
permit  a  situation  to  arise  whereby  that  de- 
velopment could  be  governed  by  the  needs  or 
the  interest  of  rail  transportation.  The 
proper  place  of  air  tran>pcrtation  in  our  na- 
tional economy  w.ll  ultimately  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  men  and  women,  the  farm- 
ers, and  the  manufacturers  who  use  trans- 
portation. No  edict  of  a  governmental  agency 
should  be  permitted  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion. As  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  recently  stated  in  its  report  entitled 
"Tran-portation  and  National  Policy": 

"Keliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  choices 
of  the  u.sers.  evidei^ccd  by  their  patronage  cf 
transportation  services,  to  call  forth  their 
proper  proportions  cf  the  Nation's  resources 
Into  the  industry  and  to  effect  a  proper  allo- 
cation of  these  resources  among  the  various 
transport  media  Allocation  of  traffic  is  not 
accomplished  by  Governnient  fiat  cr  by  arbi- 
trary prescription  but  by  the  free  use  of  con- 
sumers." 

And  If  we  are  to  have  an  ultimate  deter- 
minatiun  by  the  users  of  air  transportation 
concerning  its  proper  j^lace  in  our  economy, 
it  is  essential  that  the  air-transport  industry 
be  built  up  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  on  a 
basis  where  it  can  freely  compete  with  other 
modes  of  tran-j:ortation  Independently  and 
without  restraint. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  COMPETITION 

Tlie  need  for  keeping  competing  forms  of 
transpcrtatiun  on  a  basis  reasonably  inde- 
pendent of  each  ether  has  Icug  been  recog- 
nized by  cur  people. 

In  the  Republican  platform  of  1908  there 
was  a  declaration  In  favor  of  maintaining 
"tiie  principle  of  competition  between  natu- 
rally coinpetlng  lines."  (See  special  message 
cf  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
Interstate  commerce  and  antitrust  laws,  Jan- 
uary 7.  1910  )  This  principle  has  been  re- 
flected in  Federal  legisUuion.  Indeed,  it  rep- 
resents a  ba.sic  principle  in  our  transporta- 
tion philosophy. 

Not  only  have  we  provided  safeguards 
against  undue  suppression  of  competition 
among  carriers  eng.,gcd  in  the  same  form  of 
transportation  but  we  have  also  taken  steps 
to  asi^ure  that  the  several  different  forms  of 
transportation    shall    be    kept    separate    and 

!    that    one    shall    not    be    susceptible    to    the 

I    domination  of  the  other. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  Clayton  Act, 
adopted  in  1914,  a  section  was  Included  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  prohibiting  ownership  by 
one  common  carrier  of  the  stock  of  another, 
except  In  the  case  of  an  acquisition  of  "short 
lines  so  located  as  to  become  feeders  to  the 
main  line,"  or  acquisition  of  branch  or  other 
lines  where  there  was  no  substantial  com- 
petition. 

WATEB  CARRIEES 

j^  In  the  case  of  different  modes  of  trans- 
portation, there  have  been  even  more  pointed 
restrictions  upon  the  intenningling  of  in- 
terests. 

In  1912  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Corporations,  in  a  report  entitled  "Con- 
trol of  Water  Carriers  by  Railroads  and  by 
Shipping  Consolidations,"  stated : 

"In  acquiring  their  extensive  control  over 
domestic  water  carriers,  railroads  have  had  In 
general  three  purposes:  First,  to  eliminate 
the  competition  of  water  carriers;  second,  to 
obtain  an  entrance  Into  territory  not  open 
to  their  rail  lines;  and,  third,  to  secure  valu- 
able feeders,  mainly  local  lines."  (See  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Corijoratlons, 
Transportation  by  Water  In  the  United  States, 
pt.  IV,  December  23.  1912,  at  p.  xv.) 

This  report  also  pointed  out: 

"So  far  as  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
is  concerned,  water  lines  have  to  a  large  ex- 
tent become  auxiliaries  or  subsidiaries  of 
railroads.  These  conditions  force  considera- 
tion of  the  policy  to  be  adopted  toward  such 
carriers.  Since  water  competition  has  in  a 
considerable  measure  been  restricted  by  rail- 
road control  of  water  lines,  this  fact  must 
be  taken  account  of."  (See  idem,  note  6,  pp. 
xvi  and  xvll.) 

In  the  Bs^me  year  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Act  was  amended  so  as  to  make  it  tinlawful 
for  a  railroad  to  own  or  control  cm-  to  have 
any  intrest  whatsoever  in  any  common  car- 
rier by  water  operated  through  the  Panama 
Canal  or  elsewhere  with  which  such  railroad 
does  or  may  compete.  This  provision  was 
later  modified  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
acquisition  of  an  Interest  In  a  water  carrier 
not  operated  through  the  Canal  upon  a  find- 
ing by  the  I.  C.  C.  that  such  acqviisitlon 
would  not  reduce  or  prevent  competition  and 
that  there  Is  a  special  Justification  for  such 
acquisition. 

RAIL-WATEB    C*B>TTBH 

Legislation  respecting  rail-water  carrier 
relationships,  and  the  rigid  regulation  made 
applicable  to  such  relationships,  was  the  re- 
sult of  careful  Investigation  by  committees 
of  Congress. 

"The  proper  function  of  a  railroad  cor- 
poration Is  to  operate  trains  on  its  tracks, 
not  to  occupy  the  water  with  ships  in  mock 
competition  with  Itself,  which  in  reality 
operate  to  the  extinction  of  all  genuine  com- 
petition." (See  H.  Rept.  No.  423.  62d  Cong., 
2d  sess..  p.  12  ) 

It  had  been  found,  for  example,  that  rail- 
roads acquire  river  lines  for  'fighting  pur- 
poses," that  is  simply  as  a  means  for  driving 
others  out  of  business.  (See  S.  Doc.  No.  325, 
60tb  Cong..  1st  sees.,  pp.  330-332  and  375.) 
It  was  further  found  that: 

"A  railroad  obtains  control  of  a  water  line 
or  canal  and  (1)  falls  to  maintain  the  effl- 
ci'^ncy  of  the  same,  thtu  malting  water  trans- 
portation so  expensive  as  to  eluninate  com- 
petition, or  (2)  fixes  rates  so  high  as  to  pre- 
clude Its  use,  or  (8)  abandons  the  property. 

"A  railro(td  charters  space  from  a  compet- 
ing water  line,  although  not  usln?  It.  thus 
depriving  shippers  of  space  and  making  them 
dissatisfied  with  the  water-line  service. 

"A  railroad  or  its  controlled  water  line  or 
terminal  company  holds  all  the  available 
docks  and  sheddcd  piers  and  refuses  access 
to  an  Independent  line  for  the  pu.-poses  of 
discharging  and  receiving  cargo,  or  allows 
access  only  upon  the  payment  of  unreason- 
able charges.  The  Independent  line  Is  thus 
required  to  unload  at  some  other  dock  and 


team   the   goods   to   and   from   the  r&ilroad 

station. 

"A  railroad  or  Its  controlled  water  line  owns 
the  available  water  frontage  which  it  refuses 
to  utlliue,  at  the  same  tlnae  refusing  to  re- 
lease the  same  by  sale  or  otherwise. 

"A  railway  water  line  or  large  all-water 
line  cuts  rates  unduly  (thereby  putting 
'fighting  ships'  in  the  trade  or  by  having 
its  regular  boats  quote  unremunerative 
rates  and  when  the  competition  has  been 
dissolved  advances  the  rates  even  higher  than 
they  had  been  ordinarily  While  cutting  rates 
the  large  company  recoups  Itself  out  of  rates 
at  noncompetitive  points  or  on  through 
business  secured  from  railroads  on  a  favor- 
able basis."  (See  proceedings  of  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
in  investigation  of  shipping  combinations. 
63d  Cong.,  vol.  IV.  pp.  410-411.) 

Another  Illustration  of  the  adverse  conse- 
quences of  control  by  one  form  of  trans- 
portation over  another  Is  found  In  an  inci- 
dent In  connection  with  one  of  the  railroads 
in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  country. 
At  one  time,  shoe  manufacturers  around  Bos- 
ton were  able  to  ship  goods  to  retailers  partly 
by  water  and  partly  by  rail.  The  water  line, 
however,  was  purchased  by  a  railroad  and 
shortly  thereafter  was  discontinued;  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  rate  to  the  shoe  manufac- 
turers was  Immediately  Increased  by  over  30 
percent  because  of  the  necessity  to  use  an 
all-rail  route.  (See  Atwood,  the  Great  Ex- 
press Monopoly,  the  American  magazine 
(March  1911).  p.  623.  See  also  27  I.  C.  C.  560. 
608.  609.)  Similarly,  In  the  early  days  of 
railroading,  there  was  considerable  evidence 
that  persons  interested  in  the  Erie  Canal  were 
able  to  Impose  substantial  restrictions  upon 
the  development  of  railroads  in  that  terri- 
tory; Indeed,  both  canals  and  plank  roads 
had  some  success  for  a  number  of  years  in 
preventing  railroad  development. 

MOTOB   CABSOXa 

When  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  was  under 
consideration  In  Oongress,  the  question  of 
railroad  control  of  motor  carriers  arose  and 
was  carefully  considered.  A  special  prorislon 
was  written  Into  the  law  designed  to  prevent 
railroad  acquisition  of  motor  carriers  except 
where  the  motor  operation  was  purely  Inci- 
dental to  the  rail  service.  In  explaining  this 
section  on  behalf  of  the  Hotise  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Mr. 
Sadowski  said: 

"Section  213  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  control  the  -consolidation,  merger  and 
Bcqulrttlon  of  control  of  motor  carriers.  I 
will  say  in  this  respect  that  it  is  the  Intent, 
and  It  is  Important  to  the  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  the  motor-carrier  Industry,  that  the 
acquisition  of  control  of  the  carriers  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Commission  so  that  the  control 
does  not  get  Into  the  hands  of  other  com- 
peting forms  of  transportation,  who  might 
use  the  control  as  a  means  to  strangle,  cur- 
tall  or  hinder  progress  In  highway  transpor- 
tation for  the  benefit  of  the  other  competing 
transportation."  (See  78  Congbissionai. 
Rbco&d  12206.) 

The  reason  for  providing  such  a  special 
safeguard  was  well  stated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  In  these  terms: 

"Truck  service  would  not,  in  our  Judgment, 
have  developed  to  the  extraordinary  extent 
to  which  it  has  developed  if  It  had  been  under 
railroad  control.  •  •  •  The  flnarvrlal  and 
soliciting  resources  of  the  railroads  could 
easily  be  so  used  In  this  field  that  the  de- 
velopment of  (motor)  service  would  be  greatly 
hampered  and  restricted  and  with  ultimate 
disadvantage  to  the  public."  (See  1  M.  C.  C. 
p.  112.) 

And  In  later  cases  where  railroads  have 
sought  certificates  to  engage  directly  in  motor 
transportation,  the  I.  C  C.  has  applied  the 
same  standards  applicable  In  a  case  where 
the  railroad  seeks  to  acquire  a  motor  carrier. 
(See  1  M.  C.  C.  221;  12  M.  C.  C.  485;  17  M.  C  C. 
413.) 


The  Coaunisslon  has  referred  with  approval 
to  the  contention  of  independent  motor  car* 
rlers  "that  railroad  control  of  motor  carriers 
might  ultimately  be  able  to  prevail  over  In- 
depeiKlent  competitors,  not  because  of  any 
superiority  In  service  or  operation  but 
throvigh  their  ability  to  draw  ufwu  the  finan- 
cial and  other  resotirces  of  their  parent  oom* 
panies.  and  that  the  motor-carrier  Industry 
is  more  likely  to  develop  in  Inherent  streugtti 
and  efficiency  if  it  continues,  as  In  the  pest, 
to  remain  largely  In  independent  hands." 
(See  10  M.  C.  C.  at  p.  237  ) 


lacreafc  of  CoHE^ensation  of  Railroad 
Employees 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  YURSELL 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Noverhher  24. 1943 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  havinff 
discussed  this  matter  some  weeks  ago.  I 
want  agiun  today  to  speak  very  briefly 
in  support  of  the  appeal  of  the  railroad 
men  to  the  Congress  for  a  raise  of  their 
wages  in  the  meager  sum  of  8  cents  aa 
hour. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  I  believe  we  should  vote  to 
give  them  the  small  amoimt  they  ask. 
Let  me  submit  my  reasons. 

First,  their  wages  are  too  low,  com- 
pared with  the  average  level  of  wages. 
I  say  average  level  in  order  to  exclude 
workers  In  most  of  the  war- producing 
plants,  because  in  most  war  plants  the 
workers  are  getting  at  least  50  percent 
more  than  the  railroad  men  will  get  after 
this  increase  has  been  allowed. 

Second,  they  can  be  granted  this  raise 
without  breaking  the  "hold  the  line"  or- 
der because  such  raise  will  not  yet  bring 
them  above  the  wages  they  are  entitled 
to  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  living 
or  the  Little  Steel  formula. 

Third,  to  grant  them  this  raise  will 
not.  in  any  way,  raise  the  cost  of  living 
because  such  raise  will  not  cause  the  rail- 
roads to  raise  their  rates  In  a  single  in- 
stance. 

Fourth,  it  will  settle  the  discontent  and 
restlessness  that  the  administration  and 
Mr.  Vinson's  denial  of  their  rights  has 
sUrred  up  among  them  and  it  may  pre- 
vent a  general  railway  strike.  The  over 
a  million  men  in  these  15  organicatloDS 
have  seen  their  rights  kicked  around 
from  one  commission  to  another  in  a 
continuous  game  of  "buck  passing"  till 
they  are  becoming  aroused. 

Fifth,  collective  bargaining  between 
labor  and  management  is  an  established 
institution  in  this  Nation.  It  is  regarded 
by  the  laboring  men  as  the  foundation 
of  labor's  bill  of  rights.  The  railroad 
management  and  the  representatives  of 
the  men  have  met  collectively,  bargained 
and  agreed  upon  the  Increase  of  8 
cents  an  hour,  and  if  we  believe  In  what 
we  have  written  into  the  law.  that  agree- 
ment especially  due  to  the  fact  that  It 
does  not  even  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of 
Mvlng,  should  have  been  approved  at  once 
by  Judge  Vinson, 
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Sixth,  when  procPvlt-nt  and  law  is  being 
evaded.  bjTsas.-ed  and  usurped  by  bureau- 
cratic and  dictatorial  methods,  it  is  time 
for  Concrcss  to  as:-ert  itself  and  act 
swifiiy  and  ifT.  itivcly. 

Mr.  Sp-akir.  .someiimes  I  fear  by  our 
tn\!:onm<  III  v\e  ailow  ourselves  in  our 
thinking  to  pot  toe  far  away  from  our 
p«'ople  in  our  di.strict.  We  forget  the 
human  enua'.ion.  I  want  you  to  thmli 
with  mt'  fui  a  moment  .so  we  can  have  a 
nieilinK  oi  th.e  minds  and  try  to  settle 
thS  qui  nion  bt-fore  this  matter  re-ults  m 
a  Nat!'"'n-w;de  slnke  and  the  Govern- 
ment finds  an  excase  to  step  in  and  take 
over  th"  raI;o;!ds.  You  remember.  I  am 
sure,  th*-  rr.:.',erablp  and  cf-stly  failure  the 
Oovfrnin»  M  made  in  op'ratmg  thf*  r«il- 
roac^i  m  t!:»'  First  World  War.  None  of 
us  who  rfm».mb«T  that  Iragedy  want  to 
talc«f  a  chance  on  it  happening  again. 

The  over  a  million  m«  n  who  are  a:-,kin3 
for  this  rai-e  have  not  caascd  by  a  strike 
the  loss  of  a  days  time  in  22  years.  Thty 
have  done  a  mar\elous  Job  in  helping 
to  keep  the  roadbeds  and  rolling  stock  in 
shnpe  that  has  piade  it  possible  to  move 
twire  the  amount  of  freight  and  pas- 
sencfr  traffic  since  war  was  declared  than 
has  ever  btfore  been  transported  in  this 
Nation.  They  are  amonp;  our  mo>t  re- 
spected and  patriotic  citiz^^^ns  of  the 
Nation,  yet  over  one-half  million  of  the?e 
railroad  men  receive  an  avcrace  of  It-ss 
than  70  cents  an  hour,  and  120000  of 
these  railroad  men  receive  46  cents  an 
hour  or  less  This  Conpress.  in  my  jud;;- 
ment,  should  pass  the  Truman-Cros,ser 
resolution,  settle  the  matter,  and  remove 
this  gross  inequity  in  wages. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Wednesday.  November  24, 1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  prac- 
tically every  year  for  a  number  of  years 
I  have  prepared  a  booklet  on  the  rights 
and  l)enefits  of  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. I  have  Just  completed,  with 
the  aid  of  others  who  are  given  credit  in 
the  foreword  of  the  publication,  a  Hand- 
book for  S.Tvicemen  and  Servicewomen 
of  World  War  No.  2  and  Their  Depend- 
ents, Including  Rights  and  Benefits  of 
Veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  and  Their 
Dependents.  House  Document  No.  285. 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  first  session. 
Its  printing  has  been  authorized  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  contains  315  questions  and  an- 
swers, consisting  of  76  pages. 

A  number  of  these  booklets  will  be  fur- 
ni.>hed  each  Member  of  the  House.    Al- 


New  Booklet  Explaining  Benefits,  Rights, 
and  Pririleges  of  Servicemen  and  Serv- 
icewomen of  World  War  No.  2  and 
Their  Dependents;  Also  World  War 
No.  1 


though  the  number  Will  not  be  sufficient 
for  general  distribution,  it  is  thouciht 
that  llie  number  furni.'^hcd  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  service  officers  in  a  \iem- 
ber's  district. 

This  handbook  contains  information 
relative  to  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions up  to  this  date  and,  of  cour.'-e,  in- 
cludes the  revision  of  the  allotments  and 
allowances  as  provided  in  the  nevv  act. 
In  other  word.s,  it  is  right  up  to  date  and 
will  answer  practically  every  question 
that  is  generally  asked  concernin'T  the 
."■ubject  of  the  document.    The  indfx  is 

as  follow.s: 

Question  and 
answer  numbcT 

A'lT.Tifnt    of    pay.. 82  105 

a:1  j'ui'-iit  of   pay,  chrini?e  or  dl»coii'.:ri- 

oanre  of.    87    «0 

A'.IcTnT;t  of  pay.  deflr.ed.. -     82 

A!iotm.-n»    of    pay    for    insuraiicp    [).'<•- 

ni:u!n.' 21'J 

AllMmfi.t»    of    pay,    taxable    to    pertiwn 

rr  '.kiiH 20 

All  itineia  of  pay  to  ii  landlord 135 

AilNW8i;ci'3    of    military    pertunnt-l,    not 

subject  to  tax 28 

AKuwuiicei-  to  men  on  furlough 4 

American  Legion 311.  312 

Appcii's    by    claimants   of    compen.satiun 

(T    pension 229 

Apptlratim  for  burial  allowanre 271 

Apnlicaticn    for    compensation    cr    pou- 

.b.on.   by   veteran? _ 225 

Application   fcr  f;imUy  allowance 6:3  63 

Application   for  hospitalizaTion  or  di-m- 

iciliary    ca.'-e 236 

Attachment    of    veterans'    benefit    p.iv- 

ment.*;.  prohibited 231 

"Autcmattc    pension    age" 221 

Aviation  cad.'ts,  insurance  protection 246 

Be.ieftciaries  of  servicemer.'s  life  insur- 
ance    254.  255 

"Brither  and  sister  ".  defined  fur  purpose 

of  dep.nidents  alK>wance 59 

B'.inal  of  veterans;  nlkiwanccs,  etc 263  272 

Canteen,  deflr.ed;  .sales  to  enlis'ed  nit  n.  5.  6 
Captured    personnel,    automatic    insur- 
ance..  261 

CtT.sMrship  of  mall  to  foreign  countries..     22 
"Child",  defined  for  purpose  of  depor.d- 

enf.>  alluwanre 53 

Cliildren  of  veterans,  when  pensionable 

after  reaching  18 228 

Civil-service        employment        of       vet- 
erans  .' 296  298 

Claims  before  Veterans'  Administration, 

procedure 273  275 

Clothin.;  for  veterans  receiving  hospUal- 

i7ati.,n.  etc 239 

Coast  Guard,  assistance  In  securing  em- 
ployment on  discharge 306 

Coast  Guard,  rank  and  pay  follow  these 

of  Navy.. 12.  14 

Compen.sation  for  dl.«abllity  cr  death  of 

veteran,  granting  of;  rates,  etc 216  236 

Compensation  of  veterans,  amount  net 

confidential 277 

Correspondence    with    foreign    countries 

dvirlng  war 22  24 

Court  martial  of  members  of  the  Women's 

Army    Ccrps 143 

Death,  absence  as  evidence  of 280 

Death  eratulty.  payment  of 119   126 

Dependents,   age   limit   of 61 

I>ependents'  allowances  (act  of  1942)..  43  81 
Dependents,  defined  for  purpose  of  mone- 
tary allowance 97-lCO 

Dependents    of    an   enlisted    Indtvidu  !: 

classified 57  60 

Dependents    of    veterans,    compensation 

t,-. 227  231 

Depc'.'-lt  of  pay  by  enlisted  meii 16  18 

Dei^ertioa.    forfeits    dependents"    alkw- 

ances 79 

Desertion,  forfelt.s  pay  deposited  in  "Pay 
of  Army  fundy 18 


Quesii07i  nr.d 
a?istcer  ninnber 

Disabled  American  veteran 315 

Di  honi>rable  cliscl.ar^e,  how  removed..       2 
Divorced  wife,  when  elig.ble  for  depend- 

ents  allowance 54 

Documentary  evidence  of  war  service 
r.qulred  by  United  States  Employ- 
ment   Service 301 

Djtiimcntary  proof  of  dependency 63 

lA.cumeiitaiy  proOf  of  marriage... 67 

Dimiciiiary   care 236.237 

Emplr.jment  of  veterans  after  discbarge 

from    the    serv.ce 294 

'Enlisted    individual,"   persons   Included 

m    term 45 

Er.Ilstment   requirements.  Women's  Re- 

**er%e  of  the  Coa.^t  Guard. 173 

EniUtment  requirements.  Women's  Re- 
iverve    of    the    United    States    Marine 

Corp* 183 

Eviction    f'.r  n'  npayment  of  rf-nt 134 

Kxainp>»  cf  Income  tax  computation 33. 

39  41 
Exeir.p'lors  frc  m  Income  tax.-  27.28.34-39 
f'an.iiies    of    veterans.    a.s.sibtance    In    «c- 

cuiini.^  employment 309 

F. irmly  alk.wance  not  to  overlap  mone- 
tary allowance 93 

F.mily   allowances,   general   Inlormat.on 

concerning      46  91 

Fam'ly  allowance,  tax  exemption 27 

Famllv  allowance;  total  monthly  allow- 
ance in  typicil  case- 69 

Fees  fcr  services  before  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration   274 

File    records    of    veterans,    confidential 

nature  ol .. 276 

Flags  to  drape  caskets  ol  veterans 267 

Foreign     service     by     members     of     the 

Women's  Ar'ny  Corps 157 

Fnaid    m    connection    with    dependent's 

allowance,   penalty 81 

Furli. u.'h,  allowance,  to  men  on;  reduced 


fii 


3,4 


Furlcuchf  In  Women's  .Army  Corp 151 

Gratuity  pay  not  taxable  income 31 

"Gratuity    pay"    not    taxable    to    benefi- 


ciary. 


31 


Head.stones  for  graves  i.f  veterans 272 

H  spltaltzati(.n  of  ni<  mbers  of  Women's 
Army  Corps 152.  158 

H  ispitalization  of  vetiians 236-242 

Income  tax.  abatement  of 62 

Income  tax.  exjnipilon  for  servicemen: 
sp'T-cial   provisions 25-42 

Income  tax.  liability  of  members  of  th^ 
a.'-med  threes  under  the  Current  Tax 
Payment  Act  of  1943 33-42 

Initiariamlly  allowance 46-49 

Insurance  policies,  protection  under 
Civil  Relief  Act 132,133 

Insurance  (private)  of  servicemen,  pro- 
tection of .  253.  259 

Internees  abroad,  correspondence  with.  23,24 

Life  insurance  for  servicemen;  difference 
between  World  Wars  Nos.  1  and  2..  243-262 

Longevity   pay 11-15 

Mall  to  servicemen,  how  to  address, 
etc. 19-21 

Make-up  allowed  In  Women's  Army 
Corps 156 

Marine  Corps,  assistance  in  securing  em- 
ployment on  discharge. 306 

Marine  Corps,  rank  and  pay  follow  those 
of  Army n,  13 

MARINE,  female;  an  "enlLsted  individ- 
ual" for  purpose  of  family  allowance 
law  - 80 

M.'irriare.  by  members  of  women's  mili- 
tary organizations I66,  175,  187 

M.irried  Wtmen  eligible  for  Women's 
A.-my  Corps 142 

Marr.ed  women  eligible  for  Women's 
Reserve  of  tlie  Coast  Guard U4 

Married  women  eligible  for  Women's 
Reserve.  United  States  Marine  Corps..    186 

"Missing"  and  "miismg  m  action."  mean- 
ing cf  the  terms.. i07 
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Question  and 
answer  number 

"Missing  In  action,"  etc.,  effect  on  mone- 
tary allowance 91 

Missing  men  and  women  and  their  de- 
pendents  106-118 

Monetary  allowance  in  lieu  of  quarters, 

defined 93 

Monetary  allowances  In  lieu  of  quarters 

for  dependents 92-105 

"Monthly  family  allowance" 60 

National    cemeteries,    who    entitled    to 

burial  In 286,270 

Navy;  Women's  Reserve 159-170 

Non-servlce-connected  disabilities,  when 

pension  payable  for 219.220,222,223 

Nurses,  Army  and  Navy;  pay  rates 15 

Oath  cf  enlistment... -      1 

OfHcer    candidate    requirements    In    the 

Women's  Army  Corp* 143 

Officer  candidate  requirements.  Women's 

Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard 176 

Officer  candidate  rtquircmenls,  Women's 

Reserve  of  the  Navy 161 

Out-patlcnt  treatment 241 

Overseas  burial  of  servicemen 268.269 

Overseas  service,  pay  Increase  for 0.13,15 

"Parent,"  defined  for  purpose  of  depend- 
ent's allowance 68 

Pay-as-you-go  Income  tax,  how  se.'vlce- 

men  can  take  advantage  cf 42 

Pay  of  enlisted  men 8-10, 13,  14 

Pay  of  officers,  commissioned   and   war- 
rant   11. 12 

"Pay  of   the   Army   fund,"   Government 
safekeeping  of  enlisted  man's  pay..  16  18 

Pay  of  the  Women's  Army  Ccrps 145-147 

Pay   of   Women's   Reserve   of    the    Coast 

Guard 177, 178 

Pay  of  Women's  Reserve,  United  States 

Marine  Corps 190 

Pay   Readjustment   Act  of   1942;    sched- 
ules of  rates,  etc 7-14 

Pension      and      compensation      distin- 
guished.-. - 216 

Personal  effects  of  veterans  dying  'vhile 

hospitalized,  etc 242 

Political  Influence  no  factor  In  granting 

veterans'  benefits 201 

Postage  required  on  mail  to  Navy  per- 
sonnel      21 

Postage  unnecessary  on  mail  for  prison- 
ers of  war  or  internees 24 

Post  exchange,  defined;  sales  to  enlisted 

men 5,  6 

Premiums    on    Government    life    Insur- 
ance..  .-    247-250 

Prisoners  of  war,  allotment  of  pay  con- 
tinues    116 

Prisoners  of  war.  correspondence  with.  23.  24 
Private    hospitalization,    reimbursement 

of  expen.ses 238 

Prosthetic  appliances,  when  furnished  by 

Government 240 

Public-land  leases,  etc.,  not  forfeited  by 

military  service 137 

Qualifications,   Women's  Reserve  of   the 

Navy 162 

Reduced  fare  to  men  on  furlough 3 

Rehabilitation  of  veterans 197,281-309 

Rent,  allotment  of  pay  for 135 

Retired    officers    holding    civilian    office, 

limitation  en  r  tired  pay 232 

Retired  officers,  monetary  benefits 235 

Saluting    by    Women's    Reserve    of    the 

Navy 165 

Selectees,  not  Inducted,  not  entitled  to 

pension 224 

Service-connected  disability  payments.  217, 

218,  233 

"Servicemen"  defined 194 

"Serviceman"  distinguished   from   "vet- 
eran " 194 

Service  record,  how  copy  secured 275 

Smiths  In  World  War  No.  1 215 

Soldiers'    and    Sailors'   Civil    Relief    Act. 
purpose  and  scope..   127-139,  152,  256.  259 

SPARS. 171-182 

SPAR,   an    enlisted    Individual    for   pur- 
poses ol  family  allcwauce  law 80 


Qtiestion  and 
answer  number 
Specialized  service,  additional  pay  for.  11.  14 
Statutes  of  limitations,  period  of  mili- 
tary service  not  counted  in 138 

Taxation    cf    allotment    to    designated 

beneficiaries 29 

Taxation  of  veterans'  benefit  payments, 

prohibited 231 

Tax  Payment  Act  of  1943,  Current 33-42 

Tax  sale  of  serviceman  s  property 136 

Training  schools.  Womens  Army  Corps.  144 
Transportation   for   hospital    treatment, 

etc 237 

United  States  Emplcyraent   Service,  as- 
sistance to  veterans 299-309 

"Veteran  "     defined     and     distinguished 

from  "serviceman" 194 

Veterans'  Administration;  establishment. 

auties,  etc 202  200 

Veterans'  Admlnldtratton  faclJltics.,  210  213 
Veterans'      Administration      field      »u- 

lirni' 205.  207 

Veterans'  Administration,  procedure   nn 

claims 214,  215,  273  275 

Veterans'    Administration     regional     of- 
fices   208-209.    212 

Veterans'  benefits 194  280 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 313,314 

Veterans'   organization,   benefits   derived 

from 310 

Veterans'  preference  under  civil  service.  296 
Vocational  rehabilitation  of  veteran.  283  295 
Vocations,  for  persons  undergoing  voca- 
tional   rehabilitation 292,293 

Voluntary  allotments,  who  can  make 84 

WAC;  an  "enlisted  individual"  for  pur- 
pose of  family  allowance  law 80 

WAV^;  an  "enlisted  Individual"  for  pur- 
pose of  family  allowance  law 80 

"WAVES,"  derivation  of  name 164 

Women's  Army   Corps,   vocational   reha- 
bilitation  294 

Women's  Army  Corps 140-158 

Women's  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  benefits 167 

Women's  Reserve  of  the  Navy 159-170 

Women's  Reserve  of  the   United   States 

Coast  Guard 171-182 

Women's   Reserve   of   the   United   States 
Marine  Corps 183-193 


I  Consumers'  Subsidies  Is  Not  the  Answer 
to  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  FIEMARKS 


HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  23,  1943 

Mr  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  waut  to  present  a  phase  of  the  subsidy 
issue  that  has  not  yet.  I  believe,  been 
presented  heretofore.  If  I  thought  that 
the  payment  of  subsidies  would  bring 
relief  from  high  prices  to  the  millions 
of  people  in  America  with  low  incomes, 
including  workers,  I  should  support  the 
pajTuent  of  subsidies.  However,  I  can- 
not convince  myself  that  this  bill  will 
control  prices.  The  payment  of  subsidies 
has  not  done  so  in  the  past  and  in  my 
judgment  will  not  do  so  in  the  future,  for 
obvious  reasons. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts.  Inflation  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  there  is  more 
purchasing  money  than  there  is  con- 
sumer goods  available  and  that  the  so- 
called  excess  is  not  absorbed  by  either 
taxes  or  noninflationary  Investments. 
The  President  has  tried  to  close  what  he 


calls  the  inflationary  gap  by  absorbing 
the  excess  purchasing  power  Uirough 
taxes  and  bond  purchases.  Income  pay- 
ments are  the  amounts  paid  to  each 
group  of  people  such  as  agriculture, 
labor,  wages,  and  salaries,  and  so  forth. 
The  total  income  payments  each  year 
represents,  of  course,  the  amount  of  so< 
called  money  available  for  some  kind  of 
spending. 

Let  us  examine  the  income  payments 
of  the  Nation  for  the  last  4  years.  These 
fiiiures  were  verified  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  today,  Novemlxr  24.  1943. 
In  1940  the  income  payments  were  $76.- 
400.000.000.  In  1941  they  were  $92,200.- 
000.000,  an  increase  of  $154)00.000.000 
over  the  precedlnK  year.  Income  pay- 
ments fcr  1942  were  $115,400,000,000  or 
$23,200,000  000  over  1941.  In  1943  in- 
come payments  will  t>e  $142,000,000,000 
or  nearly  $27,000,000,000  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  Income  payments  or  purchas- 
ing power  hafi  been  almost  doubled  in  3 
years  or  increased  nearly  $66,000,000,000. 
In  1940  income  from  wages  and  salaries 
was  $50,100,000,000.  In  1941  wages  and 
salary  income  was  $61,800,000,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $11,700,000,000  over  the  preced- 
ing year. 

In  1942  income  from  wages  and  sal- 
aries was  $79,800,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$18,000,000,000  over  the  preceding  year. 
In  1943  the  income  from  wages  and  sal- 
aries aggregated  $100,900,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $21,100,000,000  over 
the  preceding  year.  Wages  and  salaries 
have  increased  $50,800,000,000  since  1940. 
or  mrre  than  doubled  in  3  years.  The 
total  farm  income,  while  it  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1940.  was  at  a  low  ebb  in 
1940.  with  farm  products  way  helow  pro- 
duction costs.  According  to  figures  given 
me  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
total  farm  income  for  1943  will  be  $12,- 
500,000,000,  or  88  percent  of  the  total 
income  for  1943. 

This  bill  proposes  to  pay  a  subsidy  of 
from  5  to  10  percent  on  only  a  part  of 
that  farm  income.  The  Monroney 
amendment  would  have  limited  the 
amount  to  $750,000,000  during  the  next 
10  months.  To  me  it  seems  futile  to 
argue  that  inflation  and  prices  can  be 
controlled  by  paying  a  subsidy  of  from 
5  to  1*^  percent  on  a  part  of  the  food  the 
farmer  grows  when  his  total  income 
amounts  to  only  88  percent  of  the  in- 
come of  the  Nation.  To  argue  that  we 
can  control  inflation  by  the  payment  of 
$700,000,000  to  $800,000,000  a  year  In  con- 
sumers subsidies  when  income  payments 
and  purchasing  power  are  increasing 
from  $15.COO,000,000  to  $25,000,000,000  a 
year,  borders  on  the  ridiculotLs.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  purchasing 
power  has  been  increased  $66,000,000,000 
within  the  last  3  years,  or  more  than 
doubled,  and  wages  and  salaries  have  in- 
creased $30,000,000,000.  or  more  than 
doubled  during  the  same  period.  It  was 
obviou.sly  impossible  to  control  prices  in 
1943  with  a  subsidy  of  this  kind  when 
wages  and  salaries  increased  during  that 
year  more  than  $21,000.000.OC0,  and  the 
total  income  of  the  country  was  in- 
creased during  the  same  jear  by  $27,- 
000,000,000. 
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I  called  the  attention  of  the  House  last 
June  to  the  excessive  wages  paid  In 
defense  Industries.  I  placed  Into  the 
RicoRD  at  that  time  advertisements  by 
the  United  States  Employment  Service 
advertising: 

We  will  pay  $230  a  month  to  women  from 
18  to  50  yeaia  of  age  during  a  short  train- 
ing period  and  then  $270  per  month.  No 
experience  required.  (Signed)  U  S  Employ- 
ment Service. 

I  pointed  out  that  they  were  advertis- 
ing for  di-shwashers  at  $250  a  month.  I 
also  placed  into  the  Record  the  pay  roll 
of  one  plant  who  had  paid  machine-gun 
assemble.>J5  in  1942  from  $4,774  to  $8,741, 
and  machine-gun  filers  similar  wages.  I 
pave  you  information  showing  "low  jani- 
tors were  paid  $3,100.  and  Kresge  dime- 
store  girls  were  given  $65  a  week  after 
a  short  training  pe  iod.  These  janitors 
are  still  getting  as  high  as  $3,100  a  year. 
Machine-gun  a.<;semblers  are  still  being 
paid  exces.sive  amounts,  and  they  are  still 
advertising  for  welders  at  $65  a  week. 

To  talk  about  controlling  inflation  by 
paying  a  consumers'  subsidy  in  the  face 
of  these  facts  is  ridiculous,  to  say  the 
least.  Every  hou.sewife  will  testify  that 
prices  have  risen  in  the  past  3  years,  in 
spite  of  subsidies.  Effective  price  con- 
trol and  effective  control  of  casts  of  the 
elements  that  go  into  making  up  the 
cost  of  producing  an  article,  either  in  the 
factory  or  on  the  farm,  is  the  only  sound 
method  of  controlling  prices  and  infla- 
tion. 


Increase  in  Price  of  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


nomic  Stabilization  Director  Fred  M. 
Vinson  has  seen  fit  to  deny  even  the  35 
cents  per  barrel  increase  previously  rec- 
ommended by  Petroleum  Administrator 
Ickes  in  April  1943. 

A  35  cents  a  barrel  increa.'^e  in  the  price 
of  oil  would  go  a  long  way  toward  in- 
ducing theso  wildcritieii  to  n^k  lo.'>ing 
their  shirts  in  the  uncfilain  sinking  of 
j   new  wells. 

That  $100,000,000  gift  to  Canada  for 
establishing  a  Canadian  oil  project, 
which  I  am  told  will  only  produce  as 
much  oil  as  a  .single  tanker  working  part 
time  could  deliver  to  Alaska,  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  inducing  United 
Production  in  marginal  fields. 


or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdajj.  November  24, 1943 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wLsh 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
situation  that  strikes  me  as  highly  in- 
congruous. 

Today  in  Montana  eggs  are  selling  for 
71  cents  a  dozen  while  oil — the  life  blood 
of  any  mechanized  war,  such  as  this,  and 
a  product  ranking  third  in  importance 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  war — brings 
but  $1.10  per  barrel.  Drillers  are  costing 
the  producers  of  that  oil.  for  which  they 
are  paid  $1.10  a  barrel,  $19  a  day.  A 
cackling  hen  is  more  valuable  than  an 
oil  well. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  in  my  State 
and  all  over  the  West  and  Southwest 
marginal  fields  are  being  closed  down 
and  no  new  fields  to  speak  of  are  being 
developed?  Wild  catting  is  an  expensive 
and  uncertain  business,  and  $1.10  a  bar- 
rel for  oil  simply  is  not  conducive  to  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  this  all- 
Important  product. 

Those  who  should  know  insist  that  it 
costs  50  cents  per  barrel  more  to  produce 
•  barrel  of  oil  than  it  did  when  the  price 
of  oil  was  frozen  back  in  1941.    Yet,  Eco- 


Peace  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Noverriber  24.  1942 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  peace  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus and  adopted  by  its  supreme  council, 
August  19.  1943: 

Amid  the  horrors  of  ciun.ige  and  slaughter, 
now  engulfing  the  whole  wide  world,  we  can- 
not too  often  proclaim  that  "America  fights 
for  God-given  rights,"  nor  can  we  too  often 
repeat,  with  all  the  moral  force  which  the 
solemnity  of  the  Issue  inspires,  that  lasting 
peace  can  be  achieved  only  if  the  peoples  of 
the  wcrld.  who  become  parties  to  the  peace 
treaty,  whole-heartedly  accept  the  following 
principles  that  embody  those  God-given 
rights. 

1  In  the  spirit  of  the  founding  fathers, 
we  hold  as  self-evident  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  From  this 
fundamental  fact  of  creation,  we  proclaim 
the  primacy  of  the  rights  of  God  over  the 
rights  of  man,  and  in  man  himself,  the 
primacy  of  duties  over  rights;  because  human 
rights  signify  nothing  more  than  divinely 
bestowed  means  to  the  fulfillment  of  divinely 
imposed  duties — that  Is,  the  first  fact  about 
man  is  his  duties  to  the  Creator,  from  which 
no  human  power  can  dispense,  and  for  the 
discharge  of  those  duties,  the  Creator  oe- 
Btows  those  necessary  and  inalienable  rights 
which  no  dictator,  political  or  economic,  can 
ever  take  away. 

2.  To  man's  first  duty  of  universal  depend- 
ence upon  the  Creator,  corresponds  the  uni- 
versal right  to  life,  personal  domestic,  social, 
economic,  political,  national.  International 
and  religious  life:  the  duty  to  know  God  re- 
quires the  right  to  learning:  the  duty  to  love 
God,  the  right  to  liberty;  the  duty  to  serve 
Ood  with  body  and  soul,  the  right  to  liveli- 
hood; and  the  duty  to  protect  all  these  di- 
vinely bestowed  rights  requires  the  further 
right  to  law.  both  national  and  International. 

3.  Hence,  the  first  step  toward  world  peace 
must  be  the  substitution  of  the  law  of  moral 
right  for  the  barbaric  rule  of  material  might; 
that  Is,  the  restoration  of  God's  eternal  law  of 
duties  and  rights  as  the  universal  norm  of 
morality — to  distinguish   right   from  wrong, 

I  and  to  dl.<^place  the  now  prevalent  norm  of 
i  national  self-interest  and  eieed.  backed  by 
i    niammotii  armaments — as  '.h?  exemplar,  the 


motive,  and  the  binding  force  behind  all  in- 
ternational pacts,  agreements,  treaties,  and 
conventions,  and  thus,  through  an  ardent 
crusade  of  Christian  forces,  to  prevent  the 
complete  collapse  of  Christian  civilization — 
in  sho.-t,  to  bring  back  God  Into  world  gov- 
ernment. 

4.  To  Insure  that  all  international  institu- 
tions organized  for  world  peace  sh^ll  consti- 
tute, nut  a  web  of  entangling  alliances,  but 
a  coveinment  of  laws  and  not  of  n\en,  the 
following  conditions  must  be  fulfiUed: 

(a I  Rpizeneraticn  cf  the  individual  man 
througii  all  the  re.-^ources  that  education,  re- 
ligion, and  morality  can  supply. 

(bi  Recugnuicn  of  the  essential  unity, 
solidarity,  and  mutual  interdependence  of 
all  mankind  m  the  family  of  nations,  all 
created  by  the  one  God  and  all  redeemed  by 
the  cne  God-man 

(c)  Et(  rnal  vigilance  and  insistence  that 
the  state  exi-ts  tor  nian,  not  man  fur  the 
state. 

(d)  Ehmlni<t:cn  of  the  causes  of  war — 
namely,  the  struggle  to  dominate  industry, 
the  strupele  to  subjugate  the  majesty  of  the 
political  state  to  the  interests  of  avarice  and 
economic  greed,  and  the  struggle  to  control 
relatior.s  between  sovereign  states  them- 
selves. 

le)  Repudiation  of  both  excessive  nation- 
alism (1.  e..  individualism)  that  seeks  to  pro- 
mote separate  national  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  higher  common  good  of  the 
lamily  of  nations;  and  excessive  interna- 
tionalism, communism,  nazi-lsm,  fascism, 
and  kindred  doctrines,  that  would  promote  a 
.•^ptiriuus  view  of  the  common  good,  by  de- 
st.-oung  the  natural  rights  of  man  and  com- 
pelling the  surrender  of  national  sovereignty 
and  independence. 

(f)  Accepta.nce  of  the  general  principle 
that  the  question  of  damages  and  indemni- 
ties be  submitted  to  an  International  com- 
mission which  shall  determine  what  Justice 
and  equity  may  require. 

(gi  Fidelity  to  the  guaranties  of  "no  ag- 
grandi.'ement,  territorial  or  other,"  and  no 
territorial  arrangements  that  fail  to  accord 
with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the 
peoples  concerned 

(h)  Realization  that  "treaties  of  peace" — 
especially  since  the  First  World  War — "for- 
mulated in  a  spirit  opposed  to  the  dictates  of 
morality  and  a  genuine  political  wisdom, 
have  had  a  wretched  and  short-lived  exist- 
ence." 

(1)  Establishment,  without  entangling  al- 
liances, cf  .some  form  of  international  insti- 
tution with  the  following  objectives: 

1  To  codify  the  natural  and  the  positive 
law  of  nations; 

2  To  effectuate  guaranties  to  all  nations, 
great  and  small,  of  Independence  and  the 
right  to  exist;  and  to  all  rellgiotis,  racial,  and 
cultural  minorities,  of  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  Giid-given  rights  of  man 

3  To  promote  progressive,  reciprocal,  si- 
multaneous disarmament  of  all  nations— on 
land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air; 

4  To  demand  universal  abolition  of  com- 
puU>ry  military  service  as  the  acid  test  of 
i-lncerity  In  disarmament  pacts;  though  we 
are  not  opposed  to  phvslcal  education  for 
health; 

5  To  reduce  military  forces  within  na- 
tional states  to  the  minimum  necessary  for 
internal  law  and  order. 

(J  I  Substitution  of  conciliation,  arbitra- 
tion, and  Judicial  processes  for  war. 

(k)  Except  in  obvious  self-defense  against 
unjUFt  ai:?ression.  renunciation  by  Ml  sov- 
ereign states  of  the  right  to  war  as  an  In- 
strument of  national  or  international  policy. 

ill  Establishment  of  effective  sanctions 
against  any  nation  declining  to  disarm  or  to 
abolish  conscription,  or  failing  to  submit  a 
dispute  to  arbitration,  or  refusing  to  abide 
by  an  arbitral  decision — such  sanctions  to  b? 
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enforced  by  quarantining  such  offenders 
against  world  peace,  delivering  them  over  to 
the  execration  of  mankind,  and  effectually 
isolating  them  from  all  world  trade,  from 
access  to  raw  materials,  and  from  all  Inter- 
Cv-Urse  with  other  nations — economic,  polit- 
ical, or  diplomatic. 

"God  v.iHs  It.  God  wills  It,"  cried  the  great 
Crusaders,  In  the  age  of  chivalry,  when 
knighthood  was  In  flower.  In  the  name  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers  who  abhor  oil  wars, 
and  cf  the  plain  people  everywhere,  who  pay 
the  price  In  loss  of  life  and  limb  and  liveli- 
hood, we  Knights  of  Columbus  dedicate,  we 
consecrate,  oureelves  to  an  Intensive  crusade 
of  education,  to  rouse  the  conscience  of  the 
world  from  the  heavy  torjwr  into  which  the 
drugs  of  false  ideas,  widely  diffused,  have 
sunk  it;  and,  lest  we  win  the  war  and  lose 
the  peace,  we  cordially  Invite  all  men  of  good 
will,  the  world  over,  who  have  seen  and  felt 
the  folly  and  futility  of  war.  and  the  faikne 
of  godless  treaties  to  establish  Justice  and 
charity,  peace  and  concord  among  men — 
nay,  by  "the  blood  and  sweat,  the  toll  and 
tears"  we  are  told  this  war  will  cost,  we  sol- 
emnly conjure  all  God-fearing  men  to  Join 
In  this  crusade  to  reef  tablish  the  social  reign 
of  the  Frince  of  Peace — a  divine  crusade  of 
prayer,  cf  penance,  and  of  the  democratic 
processes  of  sober  thought  and  public  c  Iscus- 
sion,  which  shall  reassert  and  recuver,  for 
the  sorely  stricken  peoples  of  the  earth,  the 
fullest  measure  of  the  God-given  rights  of 
man:  "For  the  nation  that  forgot  God."  as 
Washington  warned  us,  "has  never  been  al- 
lowed   to    endure." 

John  E.  Swift,  chairman;  Francis  P. 
Matthews.  Joseph  F.  Lamb.  Luke 
E  Hart,  Francis  J  Heazel.  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Leo  M.  Finn.  Timothy  P. 
Galvln,  Bernard  A.  Kennedy.  Ray 
T.  Miller.  Philip  Phelau,  Michael  F. 
Walsh,  Committee, 


Dallas  Times-Herald  Warns  Abandon- 
ment of  Subsidy  Program  Might  Be 
Harmful 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATRUN 

or  TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  24,  1943 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting an  editorial  from  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald.  Dallas,  Tex,,  which  ap- 
peared November  22,  1943: 

WHERE    CONGRESS    SHOULD    BE    CAREFtJI, 

These  Congressmen  are  right  who  oppose 
the  subsidy  as  a  Government  policy,  but. 
In  a  time  of  crisis  a  Nation  Is  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  make  a  choice  of  evils. 

Donald  Nelson  is  certainly  not  a  theorist 
who  believes  In  subsidies.  Neither  Is  Frank 
Knox.  Secretary  cf  the  Navy.  Yet  these  men, 
both  of  them,  declare  that  a  complete  ban 
on  the  use  of  the  subsidy  in  holding  down 
the  r-tail  price  level  would  hamper  the 
war  program 

Chester  Bowles.  Price  Administrator.  Is  not 
an  advocate  of  the  subsidy  as  a  theory.  He 
merely  takes  the  position  that  it  Is  the 
strongest  instrument  available  at  this  time 
for  checking  Inflation. 

No  one  who  cherishes  our  system  of  free 
enterprise,  our  traditional  economic  policy, 


could  favor  the  subsidy  device  as  a  perma- 
nent instrument  of  Government.  It  Is  not 
so  favored  by  Nelson,  Knox,  or  Bowles.  But 
the  ox  Is  In  the  ditch,  so  to  speak,  and  Con- 
gress should  think  twice  before  It  throws 
the  whole  subsidy  program  out  the  w'ndow. 

Since  no  other  program  for  holding  down 
the  {.rice  level  Is  being  offered  "by  Congress, 
the  lavmakers  should  hesitate  to  scrap  the 
subsidy  plan  in  Its  entirety.  They  can  allow 
it  to  be  used  and,  at  the  same  time,  make 
It  clear  that  their  sanction  is  no  permanent 
ccmmlimcut. 

Congress  Is  right  In  Its  attempts  to  stop 
abuse  of  authority  by  the  functionaries  In 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  Government, 
but  in  doing  this  the  lawmakers  must  not 
let  the  bureaucrats  provoke  them  Into  rash 
action.  The  subsidy  Issue  should  be  con- 
sidered without  regard  for  politics,  partlsan- 
Ism,  personalities,  or  prejudice. 


The  Importance  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  24, 1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  been 
worih  more  to  the  farmers  of  tliis  Nation 
than  any  other  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  was  first  created  by  Executive 
order  cf  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Later  It  v.as  incorporated  into  an 
act  of  Congress.  This  Corporation  has 
been  the  veliicle  through  which  the 
farmers  have  been  greatly  helped  by 
providing  them  with  a  floor  price  for 
their  products. 

Under  the  act  of  October  2, 1942,  which 
originated  in  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives, it  is  provided: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  available  upon 
any  crop  of  the  commodities  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  hp.rvested 
after  December  31,  1941,  and  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  2-year  period  beginning  with 
the  1st  day  of  January  immediately  follow- 
ing the  date  upon  which  the  President  by 
proclamation  or  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  declares  that  hostilities  In  the 
present  war  have  terminated. 

Under  this  provision  it  will  be  noticed 
that  loans  will  be  provided  to  the  farm- 
ers on  the  basic  crops  for  2  years  after 
the  declaration  of  peace.  The  loans 
will  be  90  percent  of  parity.  It  is  usu- 
ally quite  a  while  after  the  war  actually 
ceases  before  the  declaration  of  peace. 
In  Wcrld  War  No.  1  this  declaration 
came  July  2, 1921.  although  the  armistice 
was  signed  November  11,  1918.  U  the 
above  provision  had  been  In  the  law  at 
that  time  farmers  would  have  been 
saved  from  the  collapse  in  farm  prices, 
as  their  prices  would  have  been  guaran- 
teed up  to  90  percent  of  parity  for  2 
years  after  the  1st  day  of  January  fol- 
lowing the  declaration  of  peace  which 


would    have   caused   this    iruaranty   to 
continue  until  the  end  of  1923. 

CVARANTT  TO  rAKMKXB    UX7ST  BK  CAXUIS  COT 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  proposal,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  see  anything  happen  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that 
would  make  it  impossible  for  this  prom- 
ise and  guaranty  of  our  Government  to 
be  carried  out. 

The  farmers  of  our  country  should  be 
very  proud  of  this  protection  as  such 
protection  is  not  afforded  to  any  other 
class  or  group, 

NONBASIC  COMMOOmEB  PBOTECTZD 

In  the  act  approved  July  1, 1941,  which 
originated  in  the  Banking  and  Ciurency 
Committee  of  the  House,  the  producers 
of  nonbasic  commodities  are  also  given 
protection  against  a  price  collapse  dur- 
ing and  after  this  war.  Section  4  of 
that  act  is  as  follows: 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Whenever  during  the  existing 
emergency  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  flnds 
it  necessary  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
production  of  any  nonbasic  agricultural  com- 
modity, he  shall  make  public  announcement 
thereof  and  he  shall  so  use  the  fimds  made 
available  under  section  3  of  this  act  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  him  for  the  dlspoftal 
of  agricultural  commodities,  through  a  com- 
nuidiiy  loan,  purcha.*;e,  or  other  operation, 
taking  into  account  the  total  funds  available 
^or  such  purpose  for  all  commodities,  so  as 
to  support  a  price  for  the  producers  of  any 
such  commodity  with  respect  to  which  such 
announcement  was  made  of  not  le^s  than 
65  percent  cf  the  parity  or  comparable  price 
therefor.  The  comparable  price  for  any  such 
commodity  shall  be  determined  and  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
if  the  production  or  consumption  of  such 
commodity  has  so  changed  In  extent  or  char- 
acter since  the  base  period  as  to  re.=ult  In  a 
price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic 
commodities.  Any  such  commodity  loan, 
purchase,  or  other  operation  which  Is  under- 
taken shall  be  continued  imtU  the  Secretary 
has  given  sufficient  public  announcement  to 
permit  the  producers  of  such  commodity  to 
make  a  readjustment  In  the  production  of 
the  commodity.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  commodities  other  than  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  tobacco  (peanuts  Inserted  by  amend- 
ment in  October  2,  1942,  act),  and  rice  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  nonbasic  commodities, 

(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  lending  and  pur- 
chase operations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (other  than  these  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a))  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to 
bring  the  price  and  Income  of  the  producers 
of^  nonbasic  commodities  not  covered  by  any 
such  public  announcement  to  a  fair  parity 
relationship  with  other  commcxlltles,  to  the 
extent  that  funds  for  such  operations  are 
available  after  taking  Into  account  the  op- 
erations with  respect  to  the  baatc  commodi- 
ties and  the  commodities  listed  In  any  such 
public  announcement  and  the  ability  of  pro- 
ducers to  bring  supplies  into  line  witb 
demand. 

Although  this  provision  applies  for  the 
emergency  only.  In  the  act  of  October  2, 
1942,  Public  Law  No.  729,  the  following 
amendment  to  this  act  was  inserted: 

During  the  continuance  of  the  present  war 
•nd  until  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period 
beginning  with  the  1st  day  of  January  Im- 
mediately following  the  date  upon  which  the 
President  by  proclamation  or  the  Congress 
by  concurrent  resolution  declares  that  hoslU- 
itles  In  the  present  war  have  terminated. 
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Therefore,  the  producers  of  nonbasic 
commodities  have  the  same  protection 
for  2  yeais  after  the  war  is  over  that  the 
producers  of  ba^ic  commodities  will  have, 
except  tins  ?.id  to  the  nonbasic  commodi- 
ties is  rontinsent  upon  encouraging  pro- 
ctuction. 

Furthrrr.:ore,  in  the  act  of  October  2, 
ir42,  the  85  percent  was  stricken  out  and 
90  percent  inserted,  which  assures  pro- 
tlu-rrs  of  nonbasic  commodities  a  floor 
tinder  their  price-s  for  2  years  after  the 
declaration  of  peace  equal  to  90  per- 
cent parity  prices  the  same  as  the  basic 
commodifies. 

These  pro\i^ion.s  in  our  law  are  con- 
tingent upon  the  life  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Coipoiation  and  the  availabihty 
of  fund"!. 

BILL   THAT   P.VS&ED  HOUSE  YESTEXOAT 

When  the  bill  came  up  before  the 
BankinR  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  recently  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  H.  R. 
3477.  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  yesterday,  many  of  us  were  opposed 
to  section  3  and  voted  against  section 
3  in  the  committee.  When  we  were  de- 
feated, however,  the  question  then  was 
whether  we  should  delay  or  probably  stop 
the  passage  of  a  bill  extending  th<.  life 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
or  whether  we  .'hould  report  the  bill 
favorably  to  the  House  with  .section  3  in 
It,  which  many  of  us  opposed.  We  de- 
cided to  expedite  the  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation althouch  it  contained  this  provi- 
sion we  did  not  like,  and  therefore  voted 
In  the  committee  practically  unanimously 
to  report  the  bill  to  the  House,  many  of 
us  with  reservations  as  to  section  3. 

FAILING   TO   ELIMINATE    INFL.ATION A«T 
PROVISIONS 

On  j'Pst'^rday,  when  we  put  forth  our 
best  efforts  to  remove  the  inflationary 
and  high-cost-of-living  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3,  anci  we  were  unsuccessful  in 
doing  .so,  we  were  again  confronted  with 
the  same  problem.  It  was  my  judgment 
then,  and  it  is  my  Judgment  now.  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  so 
Important  that  we  cannot  jeopardize  its 
hfe  by  dcfeatinc  the  entire  bill  in  the 
House,  since  it  is  obvious  that  those  of 
us  who  oppose  section  3  will  have  another 
chance,  probably  more  than  one,  to  reg- 
ister our  disapproval.  The  Senate,  and 
undoubtedly  the  conferees,  will  also  have 
a  chance  to  eliminate  the  provisions  that 
we  believe  to  be  against  the  public 
Interest. 

AFTER  VETO  . 

Therefore.  I  felt  like  I  should  vote  for 
the  bill  so  rs  not  to  delay  the  extension 
of  the  life  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
F>orp.tion.  If  the  Senate  does  not  re- 
move the  objectionable  parts  of  section  3, 
and  then  the  bill  goes  to  the  President 
the  way  that  it  passed  the  House,  the 
President  has  already  vetoed  a  similar 
b*il  in  recent  months  and  undoubtedly 
wiil  veto  this.  one.  In  that  evcjit,  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  to  sustain  the  President;  and 
ii'  he  is  sustained,  we  can  then  commence 
work  on  a  rt.solution  or  propasal  to  ex- 
t^nd^  the  life  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
C-trpo'-ation  without  reference  to  the 
antisubsidy  provisions. 


Subsidies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  J.  WARD 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  WARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  price 
ceilings  were  placed  at  the  proper  levels 
on  all  food  commodities,  subsidies  would 
not  be  needed. 

The  present  ceiling-price  levels  should 
be  changed  in  many  instances,  especially 
on  corn.  The  ceiling  on  corn  could  be 
raised  without  adverse  eflect  and  would 
greatly  benefit  the  farmer,  the  poultry 
and  meat  gr-ower,  and  in  fact  the  entire 
general  public. 

Generally  speaking,  if  the  O.  P.  A.  will 
adjust  the  ceilings  on  food  products  to 
their  proper  levels,  there  would  be  little 
danger  of  inflation,  in.sofar  as  food 
prices  are  concerned. 


Illinois  Congressman  Tries  Crude  Political 
Swindle  on  Indianans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Nuvcmber  24.  1943 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  m 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial by  H.  B.  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune,  Gary,  Ind.: 

ILLINOIS    CONGRESSMAN    TRIES    CRl'DE     POL  ITXC  AL 
SWINDLE   ON    INDIANANS 

Illinois  Isolationists,  apparently  piippoitecl 
by  a  few  Indianans  of  a  similar  kidi.ey.  are 
trying  to  make  it  appear  that  this  State  is 
opposed  to  the  Connally  resolution,  recenlly 
passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  85  to  5  and 
calling  for  American  participation  m  making 
and  maintaining  peace  after  the  war 

Evidence  of  the  attempt  came  m  a  p'lblicitv 
release  reaching  the  Pcst-Tnbnne  yeslerciay 
The  release  came  from  the  Witshingtim  oiflie 
of  Stephen  A.  Day.  Illinois  iso!ain.:5:.«t  Con- 
gressman. It  is  an  announcement  that  "a 
State-wide  tribute  to  the  public  service  ot 
Senat^-ir  Hiram  Johnson  of  Cahfornia  is  being 
arranged  by  Indiana  iriends  according  to  the 
plans  disclosed  today  by  Congressman 
Stiphen  a.  Day  " 

According  to  the  release.  Day  first  propii>-ed 
the  tribute  in  a  letter  to  WiUiam  A  Gri-rS, 
editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  News  Seiitu'.ei  This 
Ls  as  it  should  be  Inr.-much  as  both  Editor 
Gross  and  the  News  Sentinel  h.Tve  boe.i  strict- 
ly isolationist  for  years  and  a;'parently  h.ivc? 
not  charged  their  belief  an  icta  smie  the 
pa-ssing  of  the  Connally  resolution. 

The  nature  of  the  tribute  to  Johnson  is 
disclosed.  Mention  is  made  of  the  se".ators 
vote  against  the  Connally  rwit-lution.  one  of 
the  'last  ditch  five."  It  will  be  recalled.  Then 
Day  says  "Today  the  State  (Indiana)  honrrs 
him  as  a  venerable  elder  siate.-man  who  still 


holds   aloft   tl'.e   blight    b.mne:-   of  Anierii-an 
sovereignty  ard   independence  " 

Curious  business,  isn't  it,  of  Day  announc- 
ing to  the  people  of  Indiana  that  they  are 
honoring  John.son  and  why.  Day  goes  on  to 
read  a  lecture  in  isolaticnism  and  represents 
It  as  expressiii'.;  the  attitude  of  Indiana  cit- 
izens. 

This  eflort  of  the  liliiuis  Cor.gre.-.sman  is  a 
startling  indication  of  the  methods  isola- 
tionism has  be*  n  forced  to  u.se.  Public  senti- 
ment, as  shown  by  evoiy  important  pc'.l  talceii 
durin;  recent  mor.tii-,  has  shewn  a  decided 
move  toward  Intcrnaticnal  participation. 

Carpetbagger  Day  und  his  few  Indiana 
supp  rters  wi  uld  not  dare  to  try  to  hold  an 
out-and-ci.t  i.^ulationlst  meeting  In  Indian- 
apolis and  pretend  that  the  isolationists 
present  rcprcjicnted  the  people  of  this  State 
But  by  indi-ection  they  would  use  the  name 
of  a  sick,  old  man  to  create  a  pretense  of 
Indiana  isolatimisni. 

This  is  the  crudest  political  swindle  In 
recent  years  and  it  will  react  on  the  isolation- 
ists trying  to  put  It  over  on  Indianans.  If 
the  latter  want  to  honor  Hiram  Johnson  they 
don't  need  to  be  told  how  to  do  It  by  Isola- 
tionist Day.  Illinois'  Charley  McCarthy. 

Who  by  the  way  put  Day  up  to  this  effort 
to  put  a  Job  c:ver  on  this  State?  We  doubt 
that  D.\Y  could  have  thought  up  this  out- 
landish truk.  Only  a  master  brain  could 
have  conceived  of  an  Illinois  Isolationist 
.^peaking  for  the  people  of  Indiana.  We  can't 
help  having  a  su'^picion. 

Why  don't  Steve  and  Editor  Gross  hold 
their  meeting  m  Chicago  or  Springfield? 
Why  not  try  It  on  the  home  folks  first?  Ls 
it,  by  chance,  because  there  is  a  growing  be- 
lief that  the  Indiana  delegates  to  the  Repub- 
lican convention  ne.xt  year  will  be  supporting 
Wendell  WiUkie? 

Political  trick.-^  often  have  the  most  curious 
purposes  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
t-omeone  in  Wnshmgton  or  Fort  Wayne  or 
even  Chicago  is  aiming  Hiram  Johnson  at 
Wendell  Willkie 

But  It  is  too  bad  to  use  a  sick,  old  man  for 
that  purpose.  We  doubt  that  Senator  John- 
son will  jx-rmit  the  use  of  his  name  if  he  Is 
tcld  that  it  is  Carpetbagger  D.\y  who  is  seek- 
ing to  honcr  him  in  the  name  of  our  State. 
He  should  be  told  before  this  swindle  gots 
any  further. 


Aviation — A  Progress  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF    .MINNESOTA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Tuesday.  Norcviber  23.  1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  now 
and  then  we  Americans  see  or  hear  some- 
thing that  yives  us  a  thrill  of  pride  in 
our  .ureat  democracy. 

The  other  day  I  read  a  report  written 
by  J.imos  H,  MeGraw.  Jr..  president  of 
the  McGiaw-H.U  Publishins  Co.,  Inc..  of 
New  York  City,  which  gave  me  that 
elated  feeling,'. 

It  was  a  conci.--e  story  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  American  aviation  industry 
and  labor  and  the  effect  it  v.as  havinq 
on  the  outcome  of  the  war.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  each  of  the  September  issues 
of  th.e  24  McGraw-Hill  publications. 

So  that  many  others  may  read  i'n> 
splendid  article,  I  am  asking  for  perm.s- 
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sion  to  have  it  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  article  follows: 

AVIATION — A     PROGRFSS     REPORT — THE     LF.S.<*ONS 
OF     WAR      BECOME     THE      K!  Y      TO      A      RICHER     , 
PIACE 

Tunisia.  PantcUeria.  S.cily — stepping  j 
stones  to  momentous  events!  But  that  is  , 
not  all.  For  they  spell  out  across  the  blue  1 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  a  pattern  of  In- 
va'-inn  that  has  progressed  far  since  last  ! 
summer's  first  major  comm.iiicJo  operation 
Hgamst  the  French  coast. 

From  Dieppe,  you  remember,  too  many  of 
the  raiders  never  got  back.  But  In  Tunisia, 
and  on  throu;:h  Sicily,  the  Allied  might 
plowed  Inexorably  forward,  winning  objective 
after  objective  at  a  surprismtily  low  cost  in 
casttalties.  Air  supremacy  over  the  battle- 
fltlds?  Yes.  But  we  have  learned,  too,  how 
to  save  lives  and  shorten  the  war  by  strategic 
air  bombardment  as  a  prelude  to  invasion. 

Thus  the  bombardment  plane— rarely  seen 
by  the  dotight)oys  on  the  fighting  fronts— is 
destined  to  save  their  lives  by  hundreds  of 
thou-sands  in  the  decisive  attacks  that  are 
to  come.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by 
the  cold  calculations  of  the  responsible  etra- 
tegists.  It  will  give  renewed  courage  and 
confidence  to  every  member  of  the  armed 
forces  and  of  the  home  fronts  throughout 
the  tJnlted  Nations. 

For  Instance,  thorough  strategic  bombard- 
ment of  an  objective  reduces  by  nearly  50 
percent  the  surface  forces  required  for  inva- 
sion. Anticipated  losses  are  reduced  from 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  original  ground 
force  to  about  20  percent.  Precision  bom- 
bardment— as  used  on  railroad  objectives  in 
Rome — reduces  this  percentage  of  loss  still 
further  when  it  Is  followed  by  offensive  action 
on  the  ground. 

The  inference  Is  clear.  Effective  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  will  require  smaller  ground 
combat  forces  and  much  larger  air  force« 
than  some  of  our  strategists  once  thought. 
Our  most  urgent  need,  then,  Is  for  ever- 
mounting  fleets  of  aircraft.  And,  fortu- 
nately, this  is  Just  what  we  are  getting.  The 
American  aircraft  Industry  now  Is  produc- 
ing as  many  airplanes  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined.  In  1938  we  made  100 
planes  a  month.  Now  we  make  three  times 
that  many  in  a  single  working  day.  By  the 
end  of  1943  our  production  rate  will  be  about 
10  eOO  a  month. 

But  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  types  of  planes 
are  more  Important  than  mere  numbers. 
In  the  early  months  the  program  was  heavy, 
and  properly  io.  with  single-engine  trainers. 
Then,  as  training  planes  acctimulated.  the 
emphasis  shifted  to  heavier  types.  Now  we 
are  turning  out  multi-engined  bombers  at  a 
rate  that  is  the  envy  of  the  entire  world. 
Some  months  ago  the  President  revealed 
that  we  were  manufacturing  500  long-range 
bombers  every  month.  The  figure  was  con- 
servative even  then.  And  soon  v.'e  shall  be 
producing  planes  of  this  one  type  at  a  rate 
adequate  to  replace  the  normal  losses  of  a 
fleet  of  at  least  1,000  American  heavy  bomb- 
ers  operating  as  continuously  as  the  weather 
will  pcimit. 

A  glimpse  of  the  poundage  production  m.ay 
help  us  still  further  to  evaluate  the  miracu- 
lous arlupvements  of  the  aviation  indu'-try 
as  a  whole.  It  was  89,000.000  in  1941,  291,- 
0'0fX)0  in  1942.911.000.000  m  1943,  and  1.417.- 
0(JOOOO  in  1944— if  we  need  it.  There  you 
have  the  man^nificient  recuid  of  the  Amrr- 
ican  aircraft  mar.ufactunng  Ir.dustry— a 
monument  to  the  cooperation  cf  industry, 
kib  ir.  government,  and  to  all-oui  teamwork 
between  the  aviation'  indu.try  and  those 
other  Industiles  whi'^h  have  con\erted  their 
f.i"'!itiea  to  the  manufacture  of  airplanes. 
What  of  our  enemies  and  our  allies? 
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German  production  probably  has  flattened 
out  at  2.500  a  month — with  downward  revi- 
sion In  Immediate  prospect.  Japan  may  be 
able  to  produce  as  many  as  1,000  planes  a 
month — until  we  pet  our  new  long-rar.ge 
superbombers  in  suftlnent  numbers  to  whittle 
down  that  figure.  Italy  may  be  able  to  turn 
out  her  500  a  month — lor  a  little  I.;ngcr.  At 
best  the  maxinniin  Axis  monthly  tot;>l  is 
4.000. 

Acid  to  our  m.onthly  score  of  nearly  8  000, 
a  total  of  approximately  4.000  for  Britain. 
Canada,  and  Russia,  and  the  United  Nations 
secure  come.s  to  12.000  monthly.  There  we 
haNe  a  3-to-l  advantage  for  our  side.  And 
between  our  own  rising  production  and  the 
brilliant  operations  of  our  bomber  com- 
mands we  should  .'■oon  boost  the  ratio  well 
ab)ve  that  hgure.  Therein  lies  the  certair.ty 
cf  continued  and  growing  air  superu  rity 
over  ail  the  far-flung  battlefields. 

The  critics  of  American  airplane  q'-:.lity 
have  been  silenced  ever  since  the  ratio  of 
"lumy  combat  losses  to  onr  own  on  boin- 
baidmon*  missions  surpassed  4  to  1. 
In  me  '''acific.  where  our  heavily  armed  and 
armccd  planes  are  knocking  cSI  the  desper- 
ately stripped  racing  ciaft  cf  the  Nipponese, 
enemy  losses  often  run  as  high  as  8  to 
1  or  more.  In  the  Mediterranean  theater, 
where  the  Italians  were  abandoned  by  their 
allies,  the  story  Is  much  the  same.  Only  In 
the  well-defended  homeland  of  the  Nazis  do 
we  sometimes  drop  below  the  average,  but 
even  in  those  rare  instances  the  ratio  is  still 
well  in  our  favor  and  the  effectiveness  of 
our  bombardment  is  adding  constantly  to 
our  margin. 

Behind  the  production  lines  the  battle  of 
research  and  design  still  rages.  In  many  a 
laboratory  night  shift,  on  many  a  secret  test 
field,  new  and  terrible  surprises  for  the  enemy 
are  In  the  making.  Superbombers,  destined 
for  Tokyo,  have  long  since  passed  out  of  the 
design  stage  and  the  Japanese  may  learn 
about  them  almost  any  day.  New  discov- 
eries, designed  to  sow  swift  and  silent  devas- 
tation, are  further  along  than  our  enemies 
believe.  No  longer  will  fog  or  storm  or  night 
be  permitted  to  fight  on  the  side  of  our  foes. 
The  men  of  science  who  are  tolling  to 
broaden  the  horizon  of  our  knowledge  stand 
tod:iy  on  the  threshold  of  discoveries  that 
have  been  sought  for  centuries.  New  reser- 
voirs of  power  may  soon  exert  a  profound 
Influence  in  many  fields  of  technology  and 
through  them  on  our  way  of  life. 

Once  the  war  is  won  these  new  di.scoveries 
will  be  translated  into  better  living.  No 
Icmger  will  countless  thousands  spend  their 
lives  within  their  own  communities  or  coun- 
tries. New  efficiencies  in  transportation  will 
bring  world  travel  within  the  reach  of  many 
who  once  had  to  stay  at  home.  New  family 
vehicles  will  navigate  the  skyways  as  easily 
and  safely  as  the  highways.  Already  more 
than  a  dozen  manuficturers  of  airplanes, 
ships,  automobiles,  and  electrical  equipment 
are  designing,  building,  or  flying  rotary- 
wineed  aircraft  such  as  the  helicopter  or 
autrgvro  to  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow's 
families.  New  and  safer  aircraft  of  the  fixed- 
wins  type  are  ready  f  ^r  production  as  soon 
as  materials  become   available. 

The  quality  that  now  makes  each  of  our 
war  planes  worth  so  many  of  those  built 
by  our  enemies  will  be  translated  into  the 
sturdy  reliability  demanded  by  peacetime 
operation.  The  devices  that  seek  cut  and 
find  our  enemies  behind  the  veil  of  fog  or 
darkness  wl'l,  after  the  war,  reduce  weather 
hazards  to  the  point  where  they  will  be  no 
greater  in  the  air  than  on  the  ground. 

Science  and  Indu.stry  will  continue  to  do 
their  Jobs  pnd  d->  them  well.  But  If  the 
world  Is  to  be  n.ade  a  belter  place  for  men 
to  live  In.  sta'ismanshlp  must  not  fail  lo 
do  its  part. 


The  Late  Honorable  J.  WilUam  Dittcr 


EXTFJiSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  22,  1943 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  enclose  a  memoriam  to  J.  Wil- 
liam DiTTER. 

Along  with  every  other  Member  of 
Congress,  I  was  deeply  shocked  and 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  terrible  calamity 
in  which  the  Nation  was  deprived  of  the 
services  of  our  distinguished  and  re- 
spected colleague,  J.  William  Ditvir,  and 
of  the  gallant  young  naval  officer  who 
was  piloting  the  plane.  So  many  Mem- 
bers have  emphasized  here  this  after- 
noon the  extent  of  the  loss  which  not 
only  the  Nation  and  the  Congress  has 
sustained  but  also  Mr.  Ditter's  constit- 
uency and,  most  of  all.  his  family,  that 
there  is  little  that  I  could  add.  I  would 
like  to  include  a  poem  which  was  Just 
written  today  by  one  of  his  multitude  of 
friends  in  the  House,  Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

REPRESENTATIVE  DnTEM 

Hark!  the  voice  of  Death  is  calling— 
Tho"  the  thought  is  most  appaUlng, 
Statesmen,  one  by  one,  are  falling 

To  be  buried  'nealh  the  sod; 
But  the  less  Is  worse  than  bitter 
When  such  as  J.  William  Drrm 
One  who  is  so  greatly  needed. 

Is.  by  Death,  called  home  to  God. 

In  the  fullness  of  the  morning 
Of  life,  which  he  was  adorning, 
Suddenly,  and  without  warning. 

Did  the  summons  to  him  rome; 
And  forthwith  he,  happy-hearted. 
From  the  scenes  of  earth  departed. 
To  enjoy  the  ewest,  abundant 

New  life,  in  the  Father's  home. 

When  so  true  a  statesman  passe« 
From  the  troubled  earth,  the  classes. 
On  a  level  with  the  maases. 

Speak  his  praises,  far  and  near; 
And  long  Congress  will  remember 
This  most  sad  day  in  November, 
When  J.  William  Ditteh  answered, 

In  the  halls  of  glory,  "Here." 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Important  Report  of  Committee  of  Forty- 
eight  Interested  in  Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  23,  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  3.  1943.  Congressman  William 
Lemke,  of  North  Dakota,  chairman,  and 
Congressman  Victor  Wickersham,  of 
Oklahoma,  secretary  to  the  Committer 
of  Forty -e:yht  on  Food  Production,  called 
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a  meeting  of  all  Contrressmen  as  well  as 
all  ihe  members  of  ihe  committee  for  the 
purpKJse  of  bnngmg  <ieveral  agencies  to- 
gether for  a  round-table  discussion  of  the 
situation  existing'  with  reference  to  the 
supply  problems  facing  the  fanners,  live- 
ftoclcmcn,  small  merchants,  and  civil- 
ians. 

The  Committee  of  48  on  Pood  Produc- 
tion, consisting  of  one  representative 
from  each  State,  was  formed  6  months 
ago.  It  has  done  some  very  effective 
work  in  the  past  in  bringing  the  various 
agencies  together  and  coordinating  their 
efforts.  Some  of  the  questions  which 
were  advanced  by  various  representa- 
tives which  were  later  propounded  to  the 
various  agencies,  including  the  17  agen- 
cie-s  constituting  the  Requirements  Com- 
mittee headed  by  the  W.  P.  B..  were: 

First.  Has  the  W.  P.  B.  effected  its 
decentralization  promised  several  weeks 
ago?  Members  of  Congress  feel  that 
such  matters  as  applications  for  installa- 
tion of  gas  stoves,  gas  imits.  trucks,  and 
so  forth  should  be  handled  by  local 
boards  instead  of  by  Washington  author- 
ities. 

Second.  Is  the  Requirements  Commit- 
tee giving  proper  consideration  to  the 
fact  that  agriculture  and  small  business 
are  essential  to  the  war  effort? 

Third.  Is  the  Requirements  Commit- 
tee allowing  the  Army,  lend-lease,  and 
other  agencies  to  store  up  quantities  of 
good.s  In  excess  of  needs,  thus  depriving 
civilians  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise. 
Implements,  and  so  forth  needed  to 
maintain  the  civilian  economy  and  fur- 
ther the  war  effort? 

Fourth.  Are  production  goals  of  for- 
mer implement  allocations  (80  percent  of 
1940  production)  being  met  on  schedule? 

Fifth.  Can  the  civilian  supply  situa- 
tion be  improved  by  a  better  distribution 
method? 

Sixth.  What  are  the  agencies  doing 
with  reference  to  the  critical  situation 
which  is  about  to  exist  with  reference  to 
the  new  truck  supply?  I  pointed  out 
that  there  were  only  100  new  three- 
fourth-ton  pick-ups  available  to  civilians 
In  the  whole  United  SUtes.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  there  was  only  an  11 
weeks'  supply  of  new  trucks  of  various 
kinds  for  use  by  civilians  in  the  United 
States  stock  pile. 

Seventh.  Are  drought  and  flood  areas 
actually  being  given  consideration  In  the 
allocation  of  supplies? 

"Eighth.  Does  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Procurement  Office  or  Army  have 
any  surplus  materials,  including  trucks, 
tractors,  tools,  tires,  dry  goods,  and  so 
forth,  which  misht  be  made  available  to 
meet  the  civilian  requirements  without 
hampering  or  injuring  the  war  effort? 

Ninth.  What  percentage  of  the  steel 
output  is  going  into  farm  equipment? 

Tenth.  Why  are  cold-storage  and 
frozen-food  lockers  not  being  given  pri- 
on Mes? 

Eleventh.  Why  are  priorities  for 
needed  milking  machines  and  pasteuriz- 
ers not  granted? 

Twelfth.  Why  is  production  of  hay 
loaders  and  four-row  high-speed  valve 
planters  being  delayed? 

Thirteenth.  Why  are  priorities  for 
completion  of  irrigation  and  reclamation 
projects  not  granted? 


Fourteenth.  What  plans  are  bein? 
formulated  for  procuring  bin.?  for  stor- 
age of  next  year's  wheat  crop  produced 
from  the  greatly  Increased  acreage? 

Fifteenth.  Why  have  a^^encies  unduly 
delayed  granting  of  priorities  for  cans  for 
canning? 

Sixteenth.  Why  have  the  agencies 
been  so  slow  in  granting  priorities  to 
manufacturers  for  making  windmills  and 
why  cannot  the  production  be  greatly 
Increased  to  meet  the  urgent  needs? 

Seventeenth.  Why  cannot  farmers 
secure  a  sufiRcient  amount  of  shotKun 
shells  and  .22  cartridges  to  meet  their 
minimum  needs  for  use  In  destroying 
coyotes,  rabbits,  wolves,  and  otlier  pred- 
atory animals  which  destroy  crops,  poul- 
try, and  sheep? 

Eighteenth.  Why  Is  it  impossible  for 
small  merchants  to  secure  cotton  scales, 
bachelor  stoves,  oil  cans,  squirt  cans, 
buckets,  milk  pails,  tubs,  well  casing, 
and  so  forth? 

Nineteenth.  Why  cannot  the  small 
merchant  secure  any  ducking,  .sheets, 
pillow  cases,  small  children's  clothes, 
overalls,  cotton-picking?  gloves,  and  so 
forth,  so  badly  needed  by  the  farmers? 

Twentieth.  Why  did  the  W.  P.  B.,  Rub- 
ber Director,  and  W.  P.  A.  allow  rubber 
companies  to  operate  several  months 
without  making  any  4.00  x  15,  500  x  15, 
and  certain  other  needed  sizes  of  tractor 
tires  without  correcting  the  situation? 

Twenty-first.  Are  shipments  of  mer- 
chandise to  dealers  made  upon  a  basLs  of 
replacement  of  stocks? 

Twenty-second.  Are  lend-lease  re- 
quirements taken  from  the  quota  alloied 
to  agriculture? 

Twenty-third.  Why  did  the  W.  P.  B. 
allocate  an  amount  equal  to  only  80  per- 
cent of  1940  production  of  farm  ma- 
chinery when  the  minimum  require- 
ments submitted  by  the  county  and  State 
war  boards  throughout  the  country  was 
an  amount  equal  to  96  percent  of  1940 
production? 

Twenty-fourth.  Why  was  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.  given  only  sufBcient 
material  last  year  to  produce  14  percent 
of  an  amount  equal  to  1940  production? 

Twenty-flfth.  Why  do  not  the  various 
agencies  correlate  their  efforts? 

T^venty-sixth.  What  are  the  agencies 
doing  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  dry  goods, 
work  clothes,  and  so  forth,  as  Indicated 
by  the  wholesale  dry-goods  companies 
and  small  department  stores  as  outlined 
in  the  two  letters  set  forth  in  the  next 
two  paragraphs,  as  follows: 

O.  »'.   A.   lULES  CAUSE  SHORTAGES   DRT   GOODS 

The  War  Labor  Board  has  under  consider- 
ation an  advance  of  rates  in  the  cotton-gar- 
ment industry  whic;.i  will  affect  all  our  mtn  s 
and  boys'  manufactured  lines.  If  the  Board 
approves  the  recommendation  of  the  pane;. 
this  wage  advance  will  be  retroactive  to  Sep- 
tember 1.  1943.  Ycu  can  readily  appreciate 
that  It  Is  Impossible  for  us  to  make  and  stU 
gcodfi  without  knowing  what  they  cost.  Our 
ceilings  are  set,  and.  If  this  goes  inui  effect. 
our  operation  would  be  an  unprofitable  one 
on  this  basis.  Until  we  know  this  decision 
and  unless  we  get  relief  from  the  present 
O.  P.  A.  ceilings,  we  are  -i.i.Tble  to  sell  any  of 
our  own  men's  and  ooys'  manufactured  lUAt^. 


Because  of  the  above  facts,  we  are  forced  to 
withdraw  cuv  mens  ar.d  boj's'  lines  from 
s.ile  Immediately.  In  addition,  we  will  be 
u:i.ible  to  offer  m;iny  spring  lines  In  the 
defartments  until  we  know  our  position  re- 
paruuii:  the  ct.st  cf  manufacturing.  (Ely  & 
V/.i;iccr  Dry  Goods  Co.  (wholesale).  St.  Louis, 
Mo  ) 

SMALL   MEF'-H\NT  WITHOirT  WORK  CLOTHrS 

Mens  shorts,  bciys'  overalls  and  work  cloth- 
ing, sheets,  pillow  chses.  towels,  etc.,  are 
I  prrtct:cai:y  extinct  at  this  time,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  all  the  other  Items  of  men's  and  boys' 
war  thrit  has  be- n  extinct  for  some  time. 
(S.^lail  Depart.Tient  Stoies  ) 

Twenty-seventh.  The  Committee  of 
48  would  like  for  the  agencies  to  take 
cc?niz:tnce  of  such  matters  as  set  forth 
in  the  followlnst  complaints  which  are 
typical  of  many  received  by  the  Members 
0."  Conp:ress,  to  wit: 

TRACT'..R    Tir.ES    NEEDED    TO    INSLTIE     PRODUCTION 

There  has  been  much  a.gitation  for  months 
regarding  raiMng  more  crops  to  furnish  food 
for  i.ur  armed  forces  and  civilians,  but  how 
is  thus  going  to  b"  done  without  furnishing 
th->  farmer.s  equipment,  to  do  it  with  is  more 
than  we  figure  cut.  I  would  suggest  that 
ycu  and  other  Members  of  Congress  build  a 
fire  under  'lie  authorities  in  Washington  who 
have  cli;irge  of  the  rubber  situation  and  see 
that  something  is  done  to  relieve  this  situa- 
tion. This  i.s  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
£  the  t  quipment  which  will  enable  farmers 
to  prepare  their  land,  sow  their  crops,  culti- 
vate ihein  and  harvest  them.  (A  branch 
mana*;er  for  an  implement  company.) 

Farm  machinery  is  going  to  pieces,  pri- 
marily for  want  of  repairs.  As  you  know  it 
takes  a  coiitir.ual  stream  of  parts  to  keep 
f.irin  niacl-.iutry  giMiiK,  and  they  are  needed 

,    immediateiy.     A  few  days  delay  often  means 

I    the  lo&s  of  a  crop.     Tlie  weather  won't  wait. 
The  same  urgency  does    .ot  apply  to  the  ma- 

!    Jority  of  Industrial  machinery  nor  to  military 

1    equipment.     (A  machine  shop.) 

j       Mr.  Speaker,  the  group  of  Representa- 
I   tive.>  in  Congre.-.s  who  were  present  at  the 
j   Novenibor  3  meeting  passed  a,  resolution 
I   commending  various  officials  for  their 
I   cooperation,  including  Marvin  Jones,  J. 
I   W.  Miilard,  M.  Lee  Marshall,  L.  L.  Need- 
1   ler  and  Dave  Meeker,  all  of  the  War  Food 
I   Administration:  also  A.  D.  Whiteside,  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Requirements  of  the 
]   W.  P.  B.:  W.  J.  H?ys.  congressional  liai- 
I   son  officer  of  the  W.  P.  B,;  also  J.  L.  Har- 
rison, congre.'-^ional  liaison  officer  of  the 
O.  P.  A.;  Mr.  Kane  and  Mr.  Tompkins,  of 
I   the  Rubber  Director's  office. 
]       After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  va- 
rious problems  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Members  representing  the  various 
!   States  directing  the  chairman,  Congress- 
i   man  William  Lemke  of  North  Dakota, 
'   and  tile  secretary.  Congressman  Victor 
Wickersham  of  Oklahoma,  to  call  a  meet- 
in-.;   of   the   Committee   of   Forty-eight 
Con.eressmen  Interested  in  Food  Produc- 
tion, in  the  Old  House  Office  caucus  room 
at  3  p.  m.,  Thursday.  November  11.  1943. 
It  was  further  resolved  that  an  invitation 
be  extended  to  all  agencies  dealing  with 
food  production,  including  the  gentle- 
men named  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
and  all  of  the  members  of  the  Require- 
ments Committee,  or  their  alternates  in 
the  event  of  the  inability  of  the  Require- 
ments Committee  members  to  be  present. 
The  invitations  were  extended,  the  Re- 
QuiremenLs  Committee  members,  alter- 
nates, the  title  of  the  agency  each  repre- 
sents, thf'  room  numbers,  and  telephone 
numbers  being  as  follows: 
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A;rr.ry 


Sav.it 


Tiii* 


Rnntn  No. 


TrlrphoM  N*. 


OsiT'.'i';    

Vji*  <  h  i.rmsH 

K<VTf'.W>' 

Army............ 


S»ry. 


Al:<-0. 


Off.c*  of  Defi-nse  Transf>ortation 

Mar.;ii!.e 

('ITice  uf  Fcononiic  Warfare 

Cil.'.te  c!  Lei:'!-I.e;i--'e  Adiinu^-ira!  ■  n 

Departttient  o!  j-tate 

National  Ilousing  .Vgfncy 

I'tlroleum  Ailniin.-tr.it lun  .'ur  War 

\\  nr  ¥(K<\  A  liriiii'-lnni.n  

(.'I!  ee  ol  KuI'Ut  Li;reelur 

('llicc  of  \\  nr  I  iiiit'p' 

Ollice  of  Civilian  Ilequirenients 

.- 1  ee:  1 '  I V ;  -  .on 

AliHiiinu!!.  Rill   MMHiiesiuin   L'ivl- 

SloU. 


Kni;,  J.A  '. 

Kiililiiri.p,  <   liHri.  «  1 '. 

IviihftTl.  Kratik  I:  ...     

.MriiUfr   »la\.  .Ms,   ("iT.  I.udus  , 

.M'iTii.it€.  \V(>n\<T,  Hrig.  <iiii   T.  I 

"  I 

MenilKT  M  illiari  «.  Rcsr  A'liiiirnl 

lli'iirv.  I 

Al'iniati-    Kelcliir,  Ki»r  .\"li:iir»l 

!    J 
MfiTifxr:  -Mojfr'-.Prii.'.'Ifn  Hen-  [ 

lutt  K.         '  [ 

.Miirnaic:   Iloi'kinf,    Uri}:.    <ifn.  I 

V    M 
.Mlrniat''    Roycf,  l.':il>t,  1 '(iiiaM  . . . 

Ntenif.pr:  'i  ouii;.  Hup   (icn.  <'.  D.' 

A'lernile:  Kel'.y   H.  11 

Mnnhfr:   ItiKkwpll.  I.t    Col    \N  , 

J- 
Alicrnatc    lU'r'..ii.'e,  T.  N 

Meii.l'cr:  Fuuli.-.J    C 

.\ltern:ile:  llnrwin,  I.e"ri:iiil 

>ren,l'er:  .Miller,  11.  C.  I. 


.MtiTiiale-    KelitiiB:  II,    i>.    liuti- 
Lii.'l 

.Mtcriinfe:  McIiKyre.  F    K 

.Member:  KMvndil,  C.  .M 

.\lieriiate:  Peurifoy.  Jnlin  K 

>Tpniher:  NXoo'llairv,  Cdleinan... 
.\ltiriinte    Farmr,  Clurriii'i  W  — 

Mernt'fr:  Hr'jwn,  Uruc-r  K 

Alti-rnativ  Watts  frfiiik  \ 

McmN'r    Murshnll,  M.  L'-e 

.Mtrrimtc:  .Nurtliru;i,  V.  H 

Mi'inber    'lOiiH.kiii-,  L.  U 

A  IK  mate.-  L   I'.  Hi  -t 

.^itcrnatc:  Grceilon.  i  .  K 

Mrnihcr:  Falek,  K  .warl 

AltorniUo:  WeiUr,  ('.  F 

.Meiiiler:  Bums.  Arthur  R 

AltenLiIc:  .\dan;5,  >tanley 

Meir.lier;  Halcunil',  CliHrle? 

Meii:l  er'  Anderson.  S.  \V 

Allerimte:  haUl  filer.  H    G 


iJinM-ior  of  Ntattru-1,  .\nny  StTviir  KuriTSi,  U  ar 

I>e|'artrn<iit. 
IlpIMilN     I'lrrclur,    frixlurti'iti    liivL'um,    Army 

."MTMif  K>>rfv<.  Wiir  1  ii'jiari  nvnl 
Si'ce'nl  .\«»i-iuiit  to  tl'i'  <  liiif,  ti|!i(»  of  rr'xnire- 

mrnt  a:e1  .Mal«rial,  Navy  Dfiwrtuieiit. 
I'lreelor.  I'Tufritin  aii'l  I'rmrilifs  hnuK-h.  OlUcpot 

I'T'i-un  iiM-iii  aii'l  Matpriil.  Navy  I)ci  .irtmfnt, 
Chiff  (if   statT,    Mar  ni'l   Comrnaiwl,    Army    Air 

KnriT*.  War  I)<i'iiririit'nt. 
Chii!,  lliyurirs  biM.'-ioii,  .VUCO,  W  u  I>I  art- 

Illrlll 

As*i.>-iH;it  u>  tlio  Dirpctor  of  Mairrial,  Bureau  of 

Arrf)liautif«,  Navy  15p[>artm«»nt 
Di-I'iit;,  l)irO(I<.ir.  oiliceol  Dclensi'  I  ran-iiKirl.'iUon. 

Dirntor,  l>lvisifin  of  Materials  and  Kquipiuent, 

(jUu*  of  Itefense  Tran.sportatvon. 
Dirnior,   Froductiun   Division,   I'    !?.  Maritime 

("011:1;  is<ion 
Cl'ief,    I'rinriiie?   Spctioii,    Production    IJivision, 

I     S,  Marilinie  Couiiiu^Mon 
Chit-f.   Requirements  Branch,  OQU*  of  Exp<.>rlJ, 

dtl'uf  of  Kconoinic  A\arfare. 
Oflice  of  FxpKirts,   Kenuirenieiits  Branch,  Office 

of  F'coiioniic  Warfar* 
.^'sistanl  Deputy  .Administrator,  Otlue  of  I/end- 

Leuse  .\dniini.<iration. 
.Assi.'^t  int    AdniinistrHtor  in  Charne  ol   Require- 
ment's Control  Division,  Office  o(  I^nd-Lease 

.\<lniinisl  ration 
Program 'ifflcxT  Otflccof  I.fnd-LoasoAdm:uwration. 
Chief,    Division   of   Kxporls  and    Requirements, 

Dep.irtinent  of  State. 
Liaison  oflicer.  Division  of  Kxports  and  Hequlre 

nients.  Department  of  rftnie 
Assi-tiiit  Adniinistrator,  National  UousinK-Kftency. 
Director,  'lechnical  Division,  .National  Huusing 

Aurmy. 
.'^v^istant  Deputy  -Administrator.  I'etruleum  Ad- 
min isi  rat  ion  lor  War. 
Director  of  Mulcrials,  rctroKuin  Administration 

for  War. 
Doputv  Admini-strator,  War  Food  Administration 
Chief.  FroKrani  Branch,  Olfice  of  Matoriak  and 

Facilities,  War  FikxI  .Admin  i.st  rat  ion. 
Deputy  RiitiUr  Din'Ctor,  War  l'ro<lui.lion  Board 
.Manaifcr,  Priorities  and  Materials  Control,  Otiice 

of  Rut'N'r  Director.  War  I'ro<luction  Hoard. 
As.sLstant  Deputy  RubtK;r  Director  lu  Charge  of 

I'lant  Construction. 
Deputy   Director,  Office  of  War  Ctilities.   War 

l'ro<iiiclinn  Board. 
Chief,  .Materials  Control  Branch,  Oflice  ol  War 

I  tilliiis.  War  Production  Board. 
Director,  Plaiininpand  Ra-search,  Office  of  Civilian 

Kequiremenls,  War  Production  Board. 
Controlled   Materials  Officer,   Office  of  Civilian 

Requirements,  War  Production  Board. 
Assistant    Cliief,    Distril>ution   Control    Branch, 

.-teel  Division,  War  Production  Board. 
Chief,   Construction  and   Mainleimnce  Branch, 

Aliuninuni    and    .Magnesium    Division.    War 

Production  Board. 
OperatKns    Vice    Chairman,    War    Production 

Board  . 


;cvt'.  s<wial  S^-unty  Bovl . . 
SM'.i,  Social  l<*<tirit  V  Board    . 
.v.:'4.  s.rinl  .-♦(•uruy  lw>ard. . ' 
4K-<i2«^.  PrtitMioti    1 

♦<»i».    RailT' ikI    R.  tiri'inent 

H..ar.! 
lai*..  Na\y  BIdr 

4i»<'J.    Railroad    Riiirruii-iit 

B.':!r.|  ! 

.^C-MK.'',  Pcntapon 

6C-IW1.  PenlaRon 

2N-8(i,  Navy  BWr 


.•vlVi.    interstate   Cominerc* 

1  cinimi-'si.iti 
'i\2l.    Interstate   Couimen* 

Commission 
4M«)-A  Commerce 


'  4W.' Commerce 

1407  tempo  "L"  

4i;iS  Social  Security  Board... 

311— 515  22dNW 

v2i-.-li22d  NW 


hls-M'  2-.M  NW 

.S(i(>— 17th  and  F  NW... 

U-357  tempo  "K" 

IfiiHi  Fve  NW 

'  4JS  Ba'rr  Bldp.. 


Of>4.3  ^■vnU)  Interior. 
144'.'  .South  Interior. 


24:i-W  A<lm:ni.stration  Bid?. 
14Z".t  South  Bldp 

Hnfi,  New  Municipal 

wnm.  New  .Municiiwl 

41.^3,  New  Municipal 

5312,  Social  Security  Board.. 

2735,  TemiHj  '•R" 

231(1,  Social  Security  Board.. 
2340,  Social  Security  Board.. 
i:il4.  Social  Security  Board.. 
2037  Tempo  "R".. 


74*42. 
T»rt7. 

»7-«.4flHf>r2M7. 

hT-.'IM  or  7W»i7. 

K'.  3777. 

K'-VIH. 

87-3153, 

h7-fi6.T»'or:-4'l7. 

W-EJU. 

73904. 

23uii. 

024-92  or  «. 

824-4 TV. 

OKW-2101. 

THrti. 

4.VW. 

74sW. 

.'4t4<. 
!>17-»04. 

47y.V 

NUA-OM. 
.NUA-<>7i 

Interior  4711-1 

Interior  4iM. 

A(rri«ilture  27fi4. 
•AKriculture  1^76. 

24.^^. 

73779. 
2.'.  13. 
747K&. 
22ti«>. 
371«. 

2r:j5. 

2573-4. 


........>   « •.4-4 
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Important    Report    on    Fann    Machinery 
and  Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  Nove77iber  24.  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleague,  William  Lemke,  of  North 
Dakota,  as  chairman,  and  I.  as  secretary, 
of  the  Committee  of  48  Interested  in 
Food  Production,  tender  the  following 
report,  showing  the  result  of  a  round- 
table  discussion  and  conference  between 
Members  of  Congress  representing  the 
various  States  and  members  of  the  17 
agencies  con.stituting  the  Requirements 
Committee,  headed  by  the  W.  P.  B.  and 
other  agencies  on  November  9.  1943. 
The  general  opinion  of  the  Members  of 
Ccngress  was  that  the  allocation  of  ma- 
ur.als  to  the  agricultural  industry  would 


be  insufficient  to  meet  the  production 
goals.  It  was  the  further  opinion  of  the 
group  representing  the  48  States  that  a 
much  greater  allocation  could  be  made 
without  endangering  the  war  effort;  that 
better  distribution  could  be  effected  and 
that  the  agencies  dealing  with  this  im- 
portant problem  should  correlate  their 
activities.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems and  answers,  together  with  the 
source  of  information  is  as  follows: 

GENERAL     FARM     MACHINEBT     OUTLOOK 

Order  L-257.  effective  July  1,  1943,  Indicates 
an  increase  in  most  items  of  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  to  be  produced  for  the  1944 
program  under  Order  L-170,  as  ameiidcd. 
The  program  for  1944  represents  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  cf  farm  machinery  pro- 
duced In  1940  according  to  the  essentiality 
of  the  Items  under  the  order.  No  restilc- 
tions  are  placed  upon  the  manufacture  of 
repair  parts  except  that  the  manufacture  of 
repair  parts  must  be  planned  or  scheduled  for 
production  and  delivery  In  accordance  with 
the  controlled  materials  plan  procedures. 
Materials  will  be  allocated  to  producers  for 
this  purpose  proportionately  on  the  basis  of 
past    production    and    controlled    materlala 


plan  applications.  (George  Krleger.  Director. 
Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment  Division, 
W.  P.  B  ) 

IMPLXMENT    8UPPLT     INCREASED 

The  production  schedule  of  farm  Imple- 
ments and  equipment  will  be  that  produced 
under  L-257  plus  the  shlppage  of  Order  L-170. 
(M.  C.  DeChazeau,  care  of  W.  P.  B.) 

NAVT  RZALIZZS  IMPORTANCE  OF  AGRICX7I.TX7RZ 

Heavy  demands  of  war  production  for  steel 
and  for  some  of  the  items  themselves  caused 
the  constriction  of  supply  for  civilian  use. 
However,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing 8om»  of  this  material  to  the  farm  areas, 
the  W  P.  B  Issued  Order  M-330.  of  June 
1,  1943.  Priority  regulations  on  farm  sup- 
plies were  also  Issued  at  the  same  time. 
These  two  Instruments  tell  the  farmer  how 
to  buy  farm  supplies.  The  Navy  Department 
has  concurred  In  the  necessity  for  the  various 
steps  taken  to  supply  these  badly  needed 
articles  to  the  farm  areas,  and  will  con'.lnus 
to  bear  the  farmers'  problems  In  mind  when 
considering  regulations  which  may  affect  th« 
flow  of  these  items  to  the  farm  trade.  (K  A. 
Ewing,  commander.  U.  S.  N    R  J 

rACTOHIES    CAN    SICURK    A-1     RATIMeS 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by  s  veral  mem- 
bers as  to  why  factories  having  an  AA-2  top 


i 
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rnttnf?  for  production  of  farm  supplies  should 
not  have  an  AA-1  ratlntj  equal  to  military 
ratln~.  will  say  that  I  have  a  "kitty"  of  AA-l 
ratines  which  could  b«  given  to  factories 
neetiii.a;  and  requesting  same.  (George 
KriCKLT  ) 

rAAM-MACHINCKT    QUOTAS   TO    BK   COMPLETZO   BT 
JCLT    1.    1944 

The  War  Food  Administration  baa  espe- 
cl.Mly  requested  all  quotas  under  Limitation 
Ordei  1^257  be  completed  by  July  1,  i944. 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  all  manufacturers 
will  be  In  a  position  to  build  full  quantity 
accordlns:  to  schedule.  (George  Krleger,  Dl- 
rtctur.  Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment  Divl> 
aiun.  W.  r.  B  ) 

FARM    TKACTOKS 

Under  Limitation  Order  L-SS?  there  will  be 
voy  few  tractors  available  for  any  one  county. 
W  arj  not  producLif?  any  model  O  tractors. 
We  expect  to  have  a  few  model  A  tractors  and 
equipment  for  them.  (C.  L.  Ohetm.  manager, 
Kansas  City,  Mo  .  branch,  John  Deere  piow 
Co  » 

SUPPLY  aUMVOXB  TTPC  TKACTOKS  INADCQt7ATE 

Only  250  to  270  catt-rplllars  for  civilian  use 
are  manufactured  quarterly.     (W.  P.  A.) 

mUCK  SrPPLT  LIMnTD 

The  Army  needs  many  trucks.  Eighty 
thousand  trucks  were  rationed  to  civilians 
from  March  to  September  1943.  The  produc- 
tion schedule  for  1944  is  81.366.  (H.  H.  Kelly, 
care  of  O   D.  T  ) 

TRUCK  SHORTAGE  ALARMING 

There  are  only  100  new  s4-ton  pick-ups 
for  civilian  use  In  the  United  States.  (O. 
D.  T; 

Nrw-TRUCK  STOCK   PILI 

Truck  situation:  In  agricultural  service  In 
the  United  States  are  approximately: 

Farm-owned  truclts 1,050,000 

Trucks  serving  agriculture 450,000 


Total 


1,500.000 


i 


Total  number  of  trucks  In  the  United 
Slates  is  4,900.000. 

Total  truck  prcductlon.  Including  export. 
In  ye;irs  Immediately  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
750  000  per  year 

The  number  of  trucks  under  construction 
Is  as  follow?:  Third  and  fourth  quarters  pro- 
gram 7.500  heavv  trucks  authorized  In  June 
and  abuut  19.000  so  far  authorized  for  1944. 
Delivery  dates  on  all  of  these  are  very  uncer- 
tain because  of  the  limitation  of  facilities  to 
pioduce  bearings,  engines,  transmissions, 
crankshafts,  etc. 

This  small  number  of  trucks  for  produc- 
tion presents  an  extremely  critical  situation 
from  the  agricultural  standpoint  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  trucks  owned  by  farmeis  Is  very 
ptx)r  and  is  not  being  helped  currently  by  the 
shortage  of  repair  parts  and  the  even  more 
sericus  shortage  of  mechanics  and  garage  ! 
facilities  in  the  rural  area-*!.     (W.  F  A  )  | 

We  have  not  been  Instructed  to  protest 
•gainst  the  requests  for  steel  to  produce 
trucks,  plows,  tractors,  etc.,  and  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  these  requirements  must  be 
taken  care  of  In  a  reasonable  manner  If  we 
are  to  keep  down  the  c«.v<t  of  food  produc- 
tion—W.  P.  RLXkwell.  Director,  Production 
Division.  United  States  Maritime  Commission. 

TRUCK   REPAIRS 

Replacement  parts  producers  have  been 
granted  ICO  percent  of  their  material  require- 
ments for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1943  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1944;  parts  for  medium  and 
heavy  trucks,  truck  trailers,  passenger  car- 
riers, and  off-the-hig^.w;^y  motor  veh:cles 
bavp  been  granted  preference  ratines  which 
place  these  essential  civilian  requirements 
on  par  with  military,  except  aircraft. 
Amendment  1  to  Order  L-158.  covering  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  replacement 
parta.  reflecu  tbe  higher  preference  rating 


authorized,  and  paragraph  (1)  "emergency 
orders  for  replacement  parts"  is  for  use  by 
farmers  and  others  whose  vehicles  may  be 
tl€d  up  for  lack  of  a  specific  part  or  part.?. 

The  necessary  steps  are  being  taken  to  In- 
sure production  of  the  minimum  quantity 
of  parts  required  to  keep  essential  civilian 
vehicles  operating.  (R.  L.  Vanlman,  Direc- 
tor, Automotive  Division,  W.  P.  B  ) 

AtrrOMOTIVK    REPLACEMENT    PARTS 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1943  producers  of 
automotive  replacement  parts  received  80 
percent  of  their  carbon  steel  th"y  asked  for, 
ani  In  the  fourth  quarter  their  anticipated 
requirements  were  met  100  peicent.  (R.  L. 
Vanlman.  Director,  Automotive  Division, 
W   P.  B.) 

TRUCK  TIRES  AND  CAMELBACTC 

We  are  doing  everything  p<>ssible  to  pee 
that  small  truck  tires,  such  as  sizes  6:50  x 
16,  6  X  16,  7  X  16,  ana  7  x  15,  7:50  x  10 
tractor  tires,  are  forwarded  to  crl*!cal  nreas 
Camelback  production  Is  Increasing.  (OtBce 
of  Rubber  Director  ) 

TRUCK  REPAIR  PARTS  INCRE-\5FD 

There  is  a  heavy  production  schedule  of  re- 
pair parts.     (Mr,  Hicks,  care  of  O.  D.  T  ) 

TRAILERS  ELIGIBLE  FOR   TIRES 

With  reference  to  ycur  inquiry  as  to  secur- 
ing suitable  tires  for  trailers  tlKit  are  used 
by  farmers  In  marketing  their  produce,  will 
state  that  a  trailer  Is  considered  a  commer- 
cial vehicle,  and  we  have  provided  eligibility 
for  them  when  it  is  shown  that  they  are  en- 
gaged In  the  transporting  of  farm  products. 
If  an  applicant  meets  this  requirement,  he 
l.s  eligible  for  any  erade  or  type  of  tire.  The 
OfBce  of  the  RuDber  Director.  W.  P  B.,  is 
responsible  for  t.*ie  allocation  of  quota.s  of 
tires  to  the  various  counties,  sucli  quctas  be- 
lli; based  upon  the  available  tire  supply. 
(Junes  L.  Harrison,  congressional  O  P,  A, 
liaison  officer,  O.  P.  A.,  House  Offlce  Bldg  ) 

niiCTORS  AND  COMBINES  EQUIPPED  WITH  RUBBER 

Farm  tractors,  combines,  and  several  other 
farm  machines  are  being  built  this  year  lOJ 
percent  equipped  for  rubber  tires,  it  is  not 
possible,  however,  to  build  all  farm  equip- 
ment on  rubber  '.Ires  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
rubber.  The  Rubber  Director  has  permraed 
the  use  of  rubber  tires  on  the  pbcve-mt=i:- 
tioned  machines.  (GeorL^e  Kries;er.  Director, 
Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment  Division, 
W  P.  B  ) 

TIRES 

If  dealers  will  make  a  list  of  the  types  and 
sizes  of  tirts  for  v.hich  certiilcutes  have  been 
Issued  but  tires  could  not  be  secured,  and 
forward  such  list  to  Mr.  George  Beardshaw. 
Rubber  Directors  office,  room  6156,  N%  \v 
Municipal  Centei  Building.  W.i^hington.  D. 
C,  he  can  assist  them  In  this  connection 
(J,smes  L.  HLrri^on.  congressional  liaison  of- 
ficer, O  P.  A  ,  129  House  Office  Building  ) 

DISPOSITION   or  SL'RPLUS  EQUirilENT 

Tliere  is  in  operation  a  program  for  disposal 
of  all  property,  ranging  from  raw  m.Tterlals 
to  flnLshcd  products,  for  which  the  W.Tr  De- 
partment has  no  immediate  or  foreseeable 
ne«»d.  Under  thl«  program,  stocks  are  ccr.- 
tlnucusly  reviev.eij  and  when  surplu  es  arise 
they  are  made  known  to  Redistribution  Di- 
vision of  W,  P.  E  ,  the  appropriate  Indujtrv 
Division  of  that  njency.  Offlce  of  Civilian  Re- 
qu-remeuts.  Procurement  Divi.*lon  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  other  Interested 
Government  agencies.  Substantia'  quanti- 
ties of  property,  including  hand  tools  and 
hardware,  will  ccntinue  to  be  returned  to 
un'.  (W.  D.  Styer,  major  general,  U.  S.  A  . 
commanding.  War  Department,  Army  Service 
Forces,  offlce  of  the  commanding  general.) 

Otn:  HtrNDRZD  and  sixty  farm  items  obtain  ABIE 
ON  Pa-19 

steps  have  been  taken  by  the  W.  P,  B.,  be- 
ginning  the   first  of   1943,   to  incredse   the 


manufacture  of  supplies  for  civilians  so  thai 
prrduction  for  1943  will  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  normal.  There  may  be  some 
In.^tances  cf  inaln:stribution  causing  local 
shortages.  The  W.  F,  A.  Is  concerned  with 
seeing  that  farmers  are  able  to  secure  the 
essential  supplies  necessary  to  maintain  or 
increase  their  prrduction  and  is  doing  all  that 
it  cm  to  p.-cvide  the  necessary  facilities. 
Recently  priority  assistance  has  been  provided 
farmers' to  assL-^t  them  in  securing  apprcxi- 
ma-eiy  160  I'ems  of  farm  supplies.  PR- 19 
should  be  used.  To  Implement  this  order, 
Ji  bbtrs  were  directed  ?o  set  aside  a  definite 
portion  of  their  Invenicrics  to  fill  orders  for 
tJiese  supplies  from  dealers  serving  farming 
areas.  Likewise  additional  materials  were 
made  available  to  manufacturers  of  many  of 
these  farm  supplies.  If  shortages  endanger 
pr  duc-kn,  the  de.iler  s-hculd  confer  with  the 
S'ate  wnr  bnnrd  whith  may  offer  direct  assist- 
ance.  (D.r.id  Meeker.  Farm  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Branch,  W.  F.  A  ) 

SMALL  TOOLS,  HOUSEHOLD  STTPPLIES,  NAILS 

Production  of  household  equipment  items 
such  as  tubs,  buckets,  dishpans.  and  cooking 
utt'ii-ils  has  been  greatly  restricted  for  some 
time.  The  axes,  nai!  hammers,  forks,  handles, 
lanterns,  pliers,  wrenches,  nails,  and  rlvet.= 
mentioned  are  t.ll  on  PR-  19.  which  provide.'; 
an  AA-5  rating  to  farmers  for  their  purchase 
On  all  items  except  the  nails,  the  dealer  may 
extend  this  A.A-5  rating  in  replacing  his  stock. 
The  purchase  of  nails  by  dealers  is  controlled, 
by  (  rder  M  21-b-2,  which  provides  that 
dt  alms  may  replace  in  stock  all  nails  sole, 
since  April  1  1943.  without  other  formality 
than  to  order  them  from  their  regular  sup- 
plieis.  nie  amount  of  nails  being  manufac- 
tured Is  siifflcient  so  that  they  should  b<' 
readily  available.  If  the  dealers  supply  wa.i 
exhiusted  on  April  1.  1943.  so  that  he  hati 
been  unable  to  make  any  substantial  amouii'i 
cii  s<i!es  since  that  date,  he  may  appeal  to  tho 
Arimlr.l--tr?.tor  cf  Order  M-21-b-2,  Steel  Divi-- 
sum,  W.  P.  B.,  for  permission  to  purchase 
ei..  uah  nails  to  provide  him  with  a  workins; 
stock  Form  VVPB-547  (formerly  PE>-lx! 
may  be  used  to  obtain  a  priority  to  build  up 
stuck  of  the  other  item-.  The  priority  ob- 
tained on  this  form,  however,  may  be  applied 
only  against  manufacturers.  For  this  reason 
it  is  di'minantly  a  wholesaler's  Instrumen: 
but  niav  be  u.sed  by  retailers  If  they  are  in  u 
position  to  place  orders  directly  with  manu- 
facturers. Procedures  are  being  deveUjped 
which  will  make  a  greater  portion  of  thcsj 
items  available  for  essential  civilian  use, 
{A  D.  White.-idc.  Vice  Chairman  for  Civilian 
Requirements,  W.  P.  B.) 

windmills 
Present  manufacturing  limitations.  plu:5 
the  ticmendcus  d.mand  for  \vindn:ills  tha: 
we  have  had  during  the  last  few  months,  havtj 
placed  us  in  a  very  critical  position  with  re- 
gard to  supplying  our  regular  dealers,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  are  sold  out  3  to  <! 
months  In  advance  of  our  manufacturing 
program.  Under  Limitation  L-170  that  was 
In  effect  prior  to  June  30  cf  this  year,  we 
were  verj-  seriously  curtailed  In  our  produc- 
tion, which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  our  p'oduction  men  In  the  factory  and 
we  have  boon  unable  to  replace  them.  It  is 
extremely  d.iflcult  fur  us  to  meet  our  present 
nianufactunng  program.  (Aermutor  Co., 
Chicago.  111.'* 

S-TEEL    WELL    CASING 

War  Production  Board  Order  L-257  now 
permits  manufacturers  to  produce  100  per- 
cent of  their  production  of  steel  for  well 
casing  during  the  base  year  1940  or  1941, 
wiiichever  was  higher.  Tlius  a  normal 
amount  cf  wiU  casing  should  be  flowing 
through  usual  channtls.  (L.  L.  Needier,  As- 
sistant Chief  Farm  Machinery  &  Supplies 
Branch,  WFA.) 
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STOVE  quotas  may   CE  INCREASED 

QU'tas  for  each  C( immunity  for  all  types 
of  gas-,  coal-,  and  wot^d-burning  stoves  were 
establi?hed  in  accordanc  with  our  basic 
estimates  of  genuine  waitinie  needs  in  the 
community  but  in  some  cu.-^cs  our  estimates 
were  too  low  Wherever  the  original  quota  Is 
not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  eveiTone  who 
needs  a  stove,  and  there  has  been  issued  a 
certificate  based  on  such  need,  the  local 
boards  have  been  instructed  to  ask  for  an  In- 
crease from  the  district  and  or  regional  re- 
serves. (James  L  Harrison,  congressional 
liaison  officer,  O  P.  A  .  129  House  Office  Build- 
lug  ) 

STOVE  SUPPLY  ASSLTIED 

It  is  true  that  there  may  be  some  delay 
in  getting  stoves  to  consumers  where  there 
are  no  existing  stocks,  but  stoves  will  get 
there.  (Chester  Bowles,  >  Administrator, 
O    P    A.) 

SCREEN     WIRE     AVAILABLE 

Screen  wire  will  be  allocated  by  manufac- 
turers on  a  quota  basis  based  on  the  distrib- 
utors' purchases  during  the  past  3  years. 
(A.  D.  Whiteside,  care  of  W.  P.  B  ) 

MACHINERY.    TL'BS.    MILK    PAILS,    WIRE,    AND 
WELL    CASINGS 

Such  items  as  farm  machinery,  galvanized 
tubs,  milk  pails,  smooth  wire,  and  flat  sheets 
for  well  ca.'-ings  have  been  programmed  for 
Increased  production  during  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  this  year  and  the  first  quarter  of  nixt 
year,  (A  D.  Whiteside,  Vice  Chairman  for 
Civilian  Requirements.  W.  P.  B.) 

Production  of  wash  tubs  has  been  Increased 
recently  from  50  percent  of  1940  production 
rate  of  75  percent.  During  first  quarter  cf 
1944  it  should  rise  to  100  percent.     (W.  P.  B.) 

REPAIRMEN   MAY  SECLTIE  SHEET  METAL 

For  sheet  metal.  Form  CMP-4-B  may  be 
filed  by  men  doing  repair  work.  The  appli- 
cation to  the  W.  P.  B.  should  be  for  the 
amount  of  steel  which  will  be  required  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1944.  The  business  should 
be  dcscrioed  as  a  mechanical  repair  shop  and 
it  should  be  indicated  on  the  application 
that  the  sliop  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
rep.iiiing  farm  machinery  and  industrial 
equipinent.  (L.  L.  Needier,  Assistant  Chief, 
Farm  Machinery  and  Supplies  Branch,  War 
Food  Administrator,  Offlce  of  Materials  and 
Facilities,  ) 

CALF  WEANERS 

Calf  weaners  are  authorized  for  production 
under  order  L-257  and  reach  farmers  through 
regular  trade  channels  without  distribution 
control  or  rationing  by  the  W.  F.  A.  (L.  L. 
Needier  ) 

ELECTRIC    FENCE    CONTROLLERS 

Electric  fence  controllers  may  be  made  by 
all  manuf;icturers  at  100  percent  of  their 
1940  or  1941  production,  whichever  was 
higher,  and  the  quota  for  electric-fence  ac- 
ce::scries  is  120  percent  of  the  base  produc- 
tion.    (L.  L.  Needier.) 

BATTERIES   FOR  FENCE   CHARGERS 

The  W.  P  B  realizes  the  importance  of 
dry-cell  batteries  on  the  farm  and  through 
Priorities  Regulation  No.  19  has  provided  the 
farmer  with  ii  preference  rating  for  their  pur- 
chase From  June  16.  1943,  to  August  31. 
1943.  battery  distributors  were  reciuired  to 
set  ai-lde  CO  percent  of  their  No,  6  batteries 
(the  type  ustd  for  elertr.c  fences)  for  dis- 
tribution to  farm  outlets  The  quota  of 
such  batteries  going  to  each  State  would  de- 
poT.d  solely  on  the  past  pu: chases  of  surh 
State  d.strlbutors  i William  S.  Hammeisky. 
Director  Consumers'  Durable  Goods  Division. 
care  of  Ford  H.  Deiislow,  Chief,  Section  1. 
W    P   B  ) 

AMMUNITION 

A  pro^ri.m  has  recently  been  adcntrd  under 
which  approximately  lOO.COO  COO  shot  shells, 
12  000.000  oeuter-flre  cartnd.-es,  and  100.000,- 
000    .22  caliber  rim-fire   lonjj-rille   cartnog^s 


will  be  made  u\ailable  for  civili.m  use  through 
rtgular  trade  channels.  We  do  not  have 
complete  records  on  the  distribution  of  this 
ammunition. 

Substantial  shipments  of  ammunition  are 
n  nv  m  transit  to  the  State  d.strlbutors  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  the  shipments  will  en- 
able dcilers  to  till  their  b^ukiog  of  orders. 
Rail  facilities  are  congested  with  war  orders. 
Most  of  this  ammunition  moves  from  Con- 
neciicui  manufacturing  points  Ammuni- 
tion is  heavy  and  moves  by  freight,  as  the 
expense  would  be  too  great  to  ship  it  by 
express  (Maury  Maverick,  Director,  Gov- 
ernment Division,  W.  P.  B  ) 

Special  effort  has  been  made  to  get  am- 
munition to  farmers  and  ranchers  by  etting 
aside  production  quotas  for  them  and  by 
having  them  sign  a  short,  simple  certificate 
which  dealers  can  use  to  get  preferential 
consideration  from  their  suppliers.  This  ac- 
tion still  has  not  resulted  In  providing  ade- 
quate supplies  of  ammunition  for  farmers  to 
kill  Jack  rabbits  and  other  animals  destroy- 
ing crops,  coyotes,  wolves,  and  other  animals 
which  destroy  poultry  and  sheep.     (W.  P.  B.) 

FARM    LUMBER    SUPPLY 

One-inch  lumber  is  the  most  critical  item. 
The  armed  Si:rvices  are  several  hundred  mil- 
lion feet  behind  requirements.  As  long  as 
this  Situation  lasts  this  type  of  lumber  will 
not  be  easy  to  procure.  We  have  taken 
steps  to  encourage  production  of  one-inch 
stock  with  marked  success,  but  the  boxii  g 
and  crating  program  of  the  direct  military 
has  assumed  such  enormous  proportions  that 
this  Increased  production  has  not  been  re- 
flected, as  might  have  been  expected  had 
the  requirements  remained  constant.  A  tre- 
mendous amount  of  lumber  is  moving  ut 
the  present  to  different  theaters  of  war  as 
boxing,  crating,  and  dunnage.  None  is  re- 
turned because  it  plays  a  vital  part  in  every 
theater  of  action;  consequently,  every  boat 
comes  back  completely  stripped  of  wood. 

This  division  recognizes  the  importance  of 
maintaining  our  farm  plants  In  order  to 
meet  the  food  goal  set  by  the  War  Food 
Administration.  Last  May  we  delegated  to 
the  War  Food  Administration  authority  to 
issue  AA-2  priority  ratings  for  500.000,000  feet 
of  lumiber  for  emergency  farm  purposes. 
This  rating  was  to  supplement  the  AA-3  and 
AA-4  ratings  assigned  to  the  different  farm 
uses  under  our  Conservation  Order  M-208 
and  was  designed  to  help  out  in  casts  where 
the  regular  ratings  could  not  procure  the 
lumbe.  Congressmen  may  obtain  figures 
pertaining  to  their  respective  States.  As  a 
typical  example,  Oklahoma  received  12,000,- 
000  feet  of  this  allotment  which,  on  a  pro 
rata  basis,  was  105  percent  of  what  a  normal 
distribution  would  have  been.  Our  records 
show  that  as  of  October  1,  3  months  after 
this  plan  had  been  in  effect,  the  county  war 
boards  In  Oklahoma  had  Issued  ratings 
against  this  amount  of  3.048,124  feet,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  8.951.876  feet.  We  have  two 
mator  species:  Western  Pine  and  Douglas  Fir, 
under  limitation  orders,  but  only  in  the  one 
species.  Douglas  Fir,  do  we  have  a  break-down 
of  our  releases  by  States.  Our  figures  on 
this  species  show  that  In  the  past  5  months 
we  have  released  to  the  retail  lumber  yards 
In  Oklahoma  14,523.000  feet,  bearing  in  mind 
that  this  does  not  make  into  account  the 
other  species  such  as  Western  Pine  and 
Southern  Pine  These  figures  indicate  that 
more  lumber  is  moving  Into  retail  yards  than 
was  moving  in  the  early  spring  and  summer 
and  we  hope  that  we  can  ccntinue  to  serve 
these  very  necessary  distributors.  tJ.  Philip 
Boyd.  Director.  Lumber  and  Lumber  Products 
DiViSion,  W.  P.  B.  Department  7825.) 

LUMEER    FOR    ACRICTULTtrHAL     USES 

In  Older  to  assist  the  lumber  dealer  to 
service  essential  civilian  needs,  Conscivation 
Order  M  208  is  now  in  force  and  adm.nistertd 
by  the  Lumber  and  Lumber  PioducU  Divi- 


sion of  the  W  P.  B.,  assigns  rating*  to  uaM 
to  whici  softwood  lumber  la  put.  such  rat- 
ings being  certified  on  orders  by  ciutomert 
to  lumber  dealer.  The  lumber  dealer  accu- 
mulate, these  ratings  and  extends  them  to 
his  suppliers  to  replace  his  Inventory  so  sold. 
A  farmer  should  contact  his  local  farm 
bureau  office  or  county  war  board  relative  to 
ratings  allotted  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  agricultural  use,  as  It 
Is  believed  these  offices  have  been  empowered 
to  a.'-.'-ign  such  ratings  In  cases  they  consider 
essential.  (A.  D  Whiteside,  Vice  Chairman 
for  CiMUan  Requirements.  W.  P.  B  ) 

NEED    FOR    WASHING    MACHINIS   UaCCNT 

Our  people  reed  washing  machines  for 
"Helpy-Selfy"  laundries.  These  laundries 
furnish  a  place  In  farming  towns  where  a 
woman  can  wash  her  clothes  by  paying  • 
few  cents  an  hour  without  burning  her  pre- 
cious coal,  wood,  or  carrying  in  and  out 
water.  They  also  need  repairs,  t Hardware 
stores  In  Southwest.) 

BOARD    or    ECONOMIC    WARTAXX 

We  don't  get  anything  for  the  43  coun- 
tries we  can't  Justify.  (J.  C.  Foulls.  care  of 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare.) 

LEND-LEASE 

I  will  answer  your  questions  as  to  ship- 
ments to  various  countries.  (H.  C.  L.  Miller, 
care  of  Lend -Lease.) 

FLOOD  AND  DROUGHT  AREAS  GIVEN  SPECIAL 
•  CONSIDERATION 

The  War  Food  Administration  has  given 
con.slderatlon  to  allocation  to  drought  and 
Good  areas.     (L.  L.  Needier,  care  of  W.  P.  A.) 

O.   p.   A.   PROMISES  MXIET 

A  meeting  was  held  November  5,  1943,  with 
members  of  the  work-clothing  Industry,  at 
which  time  It  is  hoped  that  some  solution 
for  alleviating  this  situation  was  worked 
out.  (James  L.  Harrison,  congressional  liai- 
son officer.  O.  P.  A.,  House  Offlce  BiSUdlng.) 


N.  B.  Coniress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  24.  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followinii  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Daily  Globe  of  November  22, 
1943: 

N.  B.   CONGRESS 

In  the  absence  of  any  alternative  proposal 
from  the  Congress  whereby  reasonably  effec- 
tive controls  can  be  maintained  over  prices, 
particularly  food  prices,  the  members  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government  are 
assuming  a  grave  responsibility  as  they  press 
proposals  for  putting  an  end  to  food  Eutxsldies 
and  Indicate  an  Intention  of  canceling  cut 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  entirely. 

No  one  in  the  country  Is  satisfied  with  the 
workings  of  the  present  system  on  ^me  par- 
ticulars. Uneven  application.  Inevitable 
errors,  and  other  defects,  have  contributed  to 
give  the  whole  price-control  effort  a  black 
tve.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
despite  these  thortcomlngs  the  over-all  effects 
of  the  endeavor  have  lieen  good.  That  Is  • 
fact  fortified  by  the  record,  which  shows  that 
food  prices  in  this  war.  after  2  years  have 
risen  less  then  half  as  high  as  they  rose  in  • 
comparable  period  in  World  War  No.  1.  It  is 
no  solution  to  present  difficulties  to  tcsB  ihs 
lid  off  and  whoop. 
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1««itb«r  is  ttwre  any  TfilJdUy  tn  the  claims 
of  lots  ot  food  mbetdm.  that  the  bill  for  them 
will  have  to  be  met  by  future  generations — 
lnrlud!n<7  the  returned  aoldlers.  The  truth  is 
that  If  the  controls  are  wiped  out,  the  home 
folks  of  the  •cldlers.  and  every  soldier  who  has 
boucht  a  War  bond,  will  face  loss  through 
Inflation  of  mon«7  values. 

Is  th!^  Irresponsible  gesture  by  Congress  a 
wise  prflude  to  th-  announced  plans  of  the 
Treasury  for  a  new  War  bond  sale  In  January? 
Is  It  wise  to  wreck  stabilisation  In  full  tide  of 
the  »ar.  before  we  have  defeated  our  ma}or 
lots? 


Sub»<lics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  H.  CARSON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  November  24,  1943 

Mr.  CARSON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  No- 
vember 23.  1943:  , 

ACAUiST    SXTBSiniCS 

More  tban  2  years  ago  when  the  first  se- 
rious thought  was  being  given  to  me&ns  of 

Bvoldhig  the  Inflation  which  for  8  long  years 
the  administration  had  sought  to  promote. 
Bema  M  Baruch  made  the  following  ob- 
servation about  price  controls  that  proved 
wiser  pnibably  lh."in  he  knew: 

"I  do  not  believe  In  piecemeal  price  fixing. 
I  think  you  have  first  to  put  a  celling  over 
the  whole  price  structure,  Including  wages, 
rents,  and  farm  prices  up  to  the  parity  level — 
•nd  no  higher — and  then  to  adjust  separate 
price  schedules  upward  or  downward  If  neces- 
sary, where  Justice  or  governmental  policy  so 
requires." 

But  for  reuom  vi-hlch  are  wen  understood 
the  admin'  tratlon  relu.sed  to  act  .i  Ba- 
ruch s  advice.  Because  of  Its  desire  to  pay  Its 
political  debts  to  major  pressure  groups  it 
tot)k  no  artlon  either  to  hold  down  wages  or 
farm  produce  prices.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
conudermbte  period  In  which  tt  was  the  policy 
of  the  administration  to  encourage  higher 
wages  and  higher  prices  ot  farm  produce, 
whlla  professedly  combating  inflation. 

With  a  price  celling  here  and  a  sudaldy 
there  f.ie  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
of  Economic  Stabilisation  hoped  to  hold  the 
line.  But  thetr  piecemeal  measures  proved 
of  little  avail  in  the  face  of  InflatiODary 
borrowing  to  finance  the  war.  diminished 
•uppUee  ot  consumer  goods,  and  Increases  in 
ooaCi  which  tn  greater  or  leeaer  meaaure  are 
among  the  unavoidable  ooncomltanU  at 
war. 

This  fllnur  structure  of  pteoemeal  price 
control  virtually  collapsed  with  the  aettle- 
ment  of  the  mine  wege  oontrov«rsy.  With 
this  settlement  the  Uttie  Steal  formula  be- 
came a  scrap  of  paper,  as  tbe  Impending  rise 
in  the  price  of  coal  to  compensate  for  the 
"noninfiatlonary"  Increaae  in  miners'  wages 
a!  other  probable  wage  increases  clearly  in- 
dicate. 

Because  of  the  collapse  at  tbe  Inadequate 
controls  heretofore  employed  tbe  adminis- 
tration is  turning  with  ever  greater  vigor  to 
subsidies.  Yesterday's  papers  carried  tbe  ap- 
peal of  O.  P  A.  Director  Chester  Bowles  for 
the  subsidy  program  with  tbe  represenUtion 
that  if  It  falls  increases  In  a  wide  list  at  food 
producU  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  the  subsidy  U  also  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  tbe  problem  of  rising  prloea.    As 


long  as  the  pubiic  has  billions  in  buying 
power  and  the  supply  of  goods  Is  limited 
prices  somewhere  along  the  line  will  advance. 
It  may  be  possible  by  subsidies  to  hold  down 
the  price  of  vegetables,  for  example,  but  the 
price  of  fruit  will  rise.  When  fruits  are  placed 
under  a  celling  and  their  producers  are  sub- 
sidized, suiplus  buying  power  will  be  directed 
Into  still  another  channel.  By  some  means, 
legitimate  or  Illegitimate,  goods  and  money 
will  meet  In  a  manner  which  talces  full  cog- 
nizance of  the  scarcity  of  the  former  and  the 
abundance  of  the  latter. 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  opposed  to  subsidies 
because  It  Is  convinced,  first  of  all,  that  far 
from  preventing  inflation  they  will  promote 
the  broad  inflationary  process  bctii  by  in- 
creased borrowing  and  restricted  production. 
It  la  opposed  furthermore  because  the  svib- 
sldy  Is  the  tool  of  one  of  the  pressure  croups 
which  almost  without  exception  has  been 
strong  enough  to  dictate  administration  pol- 
icy, however  unsound. 

Finally,  we  are  opposed  to  sub.sidies  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  once  they  are 
abandoned  the  administration  will  then  be 
forced.  In  self-deieiise,  to  adept  the  scniiid 
fiscal  measures  and  policies  wlilch  alone  can 
be  relied  upcn  to  counteract  the  inflationary 
forces  so  long  at  work. 

The  fact  that  the  subsidy  Is  one  mere  way 
of  paying  out  public  money,  when  the  need 
of  the  domestic  front  is  for  retrenchment 
both  In  public  and  private  expenditure,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favir  of 
abolishing  It.  We  hope  the  opponent's  of 
subsidies  will  stand  their  ground.  If  prices 
threaten  to  run  away  when  subsidies  are  dis- 
continued, sound  and  comprehensive  meas- 
ures of  controlling  them  heretofore  held  in 
abeyance  may  then  be  adopted. 


D«ii't  Forget  the  Soila  Mint  Tablets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday,  November  24,  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recoro  I  include  therein 
an  editorial  from  the  Eiyrla  Chronicle- 
Telegram  of  November  5,  1943: 

DON'T  rOBCET  THX  SODA  MINT  TABUCTS 

''Pass  the  mustard  and  make  It  snappy." 
"Don't  forget  the  soda  mint  tablets." 
These  should  be  familiar  phrases  In   the 
ooal  mine  areas  before  long. 

The  miners  are  going  to  get  15  minutes  for 
hinch.  This  solves  the  pay  raise  problem. 
It  gives  the  administration  an  "out."  Cut 
tbe  lunch  hour  and  Justify  a  pay  raise.  Eat 
faster  and  kick  the  Little  Steel  formula  out 
tbe  window.  The  wall  against  Inflation  is 
weakening.  John  L.  Lewis  put  the  adminis- 
tration In  a  comer.  He  demanded  more  pay 
for  the  miners  and  got  it.  Regardless  of  the 
subterfuge  or  any  excuse,  such  as  cutting  the 
lun<^  hour  tn  half,  the  fact  remains  that 
John  L.  Lewis  held  the  whip  and  used  it. 

Coal  mining  is  hard  work.  We  know  from 
experience  that  we  couldn't  mine  coal  even  If 
we  got  an  bour  for  lunch.  We  couldn't  take 
it.  We  don't  believe  coal  miners  can  take 
it  either.  Fifteen  minutes  for  lunch  doesn't 
appeal  to  us  as  the  "more  abundant  life." 

Health  should  be  the  first  consideration.  If 
we  owned  a  drug  store  In  a  coal-mlnlng  town 
we  would  stock  up  on  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
Acidex,    BeUans,    Oal-U»-Ma,   Pepto-Blsmol, 


rhubarb  and  soda,  Turns.  Gests,  soda  mints, 
pepsin,  and  charcoal,  papain  tablets,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  thousand  and  one  "after-eat- 
liig  di.stress  rehevers."  We  feel  sure  that  coal 
mlne.-s  who  wurk  hard  and  are  allowed  15 
minutes  fur  a  luach  period  will  soon  have  to 
have  a  txittle  of  dyspepsia  pills  handy. 

We  have  watclied  miners  at  work.  We 
have  svtn  them  "pick"  a  seam  of  coal,  shoot 
It  witli  pi  'Ader,  and  then  shovel  the  lumps 
of  coal  Into  mine  cars.  We  have  watched 
miners  dig  in  a  room  where  the  ceiling  was 
so  lew  that  they  had  to  stand  in  a  crouched 
position  and  at  the  same  time  stand  astride 
a  stream  of  water  winch  ran  down  through 
the  mine     Mining  coal  is  a  he-man's  Job. 

Somehow  or  other  we  can't  sell  ourselves 
on  the  15-mlnute  lunch  period.  Our  Job  Is 
not  as  hard  as  mining  coal,  and  we  don't 
believe  we  cculd  get  aloi.g  on  a  quarter-hour 
lunch  period  very  long. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  several  times 
to  eat  lunch  with  miners.  'When  as  a  boy 
we  used  tn  vi.sit  a  large  Pennsylvania  mine 
with  our  uncle,  one  of  the  high  spots  of  the 
day  Wiis  to  partake  of  some  of  the  food  that 
wa.s  in  his  dinner  bucket.  We  know  from 
cNperience  that  miners  are  not  light  eaters. 
My  uncle  always  had  three  or  four  meat  sand- 
wiches, seme  kind  of  fruit  in  season,  a  big 
slab  of  pie  or  several  cockles,  and  the  bottom 
part  of  the  dinner  bucket  held  about  a  quart 
of  coffee.  1  wonder  how  he  would  have  gotten 
along  in  those  days  with  15  minutes  for  lunch. 

In  these  days  one  can't  get  enough  red 
points  BO  he  can  have  as  much  meat  as  they 
did  back  thtre  in  the  days  before  scarcities. 
Pi  rhaps  15  minutes  for  lunch  Is  the  natural 
outcome  of  rationing,  ard  also  every  kind 
of  vitamin  in  pill  or  capsule  form.  Maybe 
the  day  is  not  far  (ff  when  the  miner  will  not 
ti  ke  anv  time  out  for  lunch  but  will  simply 
pause  for  a  second,  until  he  can  get  a  vitamin 
pill  out  of  his  pocket. 

We  don't  think  so. 

We  dont  believe  15  minutes  for  lunch  will 
contribute  to  the  Nation's  well-being.  We 
hope  the  idea  will  not  become  universal. 

We  talked  with  a  physician  today  for  whose 
Judgment  we  have  great  respect.  He  told  us 
that  people  don't  relax  enough.  They  are 
Ln  too  much  of  a  hurry.  One  of  the  most 
used  phrases  of  i  doctor  Is  his  advice  to  his 
patients  to  "take  it  slower,  take  It  slower." 

People  who  do  manual  labor  are  generally 
heavy  eaters  This  is  characteristic  of  the 
coal  miner.  He  works  hard  and  he  wants  lots 
of  solid  food.  If  he  takes  a  few  minutes  to 
wash  off  the  heavy  coal  dust  and  has  only 
15  minutes  for  lunch  altogether  he  doesn't 
have  much  time  to  eat.  As  soon  as  he  has 
finished  the  last  bite  he  has  to  go  to  work 
again  and  that  allows  him  not  a  minute  to 
relax  or  as  they  call  It  In  the  western  Penn- 
sylvania mine  area,  not  a  minute  to  "get  his 
stomach   settled" 

We  talked  with  a  man  today  who  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  with  horses.  He 
has  owned  horses  all  of  his  life.  We  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  a  15-mlnute  lunch 
hour.  His  reply  was  that  he  didn't  know 
anything  about  the  problems  of  a  coal  miner 
but  he  did  know  that  he  couldn't  get  along 
on  15  minutes  at  noon  and  he  always  allowed 
an  hour  for  his  team  to  eat  and  rest  and 
that  he  thought  human  beings  who  work 
hard  should  get  as  long  a  iunch  period  as  a 
team  of  horses.  He  said  i  15-mlnute  lunch 
period  sounded  to  him  like  a  "crazy  idea  " 

Only  time  will  tell  and  we  wonder  Just 
bow  seriously  the  miners  themselves  are  tak- 
ing this  15-minute  lunch-period  idea.  We 
predict  that  before  long  some  concessions 
will  have  to  be  made;  the  lunch  period  will 
have  to  be  lengthened  in  the  interest  of  the 
health  of  the  miners. 

As  we  see  It  John  L.  Lewis  had  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  his  a.'^soclates  behind  the  eight  ball. 
Mr.  Lewis  wouldn't  give  In  and  the  miners 
would  not  go  back  to  work.  There  had  to 
be  a  way  out  as  the  people  were  demanding 
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that  the  Pre-ident  crack  down  as  Idle  mines 
and  idle  furnaces  could  defeat  our  war  effort 
to  a  large  degree.  The  administration 
"cracked  down"  by  being  a  party  to  a  15- 
minute  lui-.ch  p?ricd  which  would  be  an 
excuse  for  the  miners  to  pet  more  pay.  Under 
this  plan  no  serious  political  repercussions 
we:e  expected  and  that  is  important  in  Wash- 
inttton.  Another  excu.se  has  been  found  to 
circumvent  the  Little  Steel  formula.  The 
line  Is  not  being  held.  This  exception  and 
th:it  exception,  the  sum  tctal  of  all  of  them 
will  -surely  result  in  the  safeguard  breaking 
down  with  ruinous  inflation  taking  from  us 
all  whatever  we  have. 

We  are  not  areuing  the  merits  of  the  pay 
Increase.  Mining  is  dangerous  and  arduous. 
The  thing  that  riles  us  and  a  lot  of  Amer- 
ict.ns  is  the  subterfuge  of  a  15-minute  lunch 
hour  which  was  used  to  settle  the  Issue. 

John  L.  Lewis  must  feel  pretty  good.  He 
has  d:mon'-uated  to  the  miners  who  pay  his 
.'•alary  that  he  could  find  a  way  to  get  them 
mi  ire  pay.  If  we  were  a  labor  leader.  In  the 
business  of  union  organization  work  we 
would  certainly  ask  Mr.  Lewis  for  a  page  from 
h'3  textbook  on  How  To  Get  What  You  Want 
lu   Washington. 


Cons^ss  as  Partner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  ARKANS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n'VES 

WedJicsday,  Noveyjiber  24,  1943 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
November  18,  1943. 

CONGRESS    AS   PARTNEH 

Tlie  importance  and  hopefulness  of  the 
rebiriii  of  Russian-American  friendship  Jutt 
reported  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Hull  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  Indeed,  this  development 
holds  the  core-promise  of  the  new  era  in 
international  cooperation,  whose  inaugural  at 
Moscow  the  Secretary  of  State  described  so 
faithfully.  But  major  features  of  the  con- 
ference have  been  before  the  public  tor  some 
day.-?,  and  Mr.  Hull's  irnpre.s.-ive  person  1  testi- 
mony can  stand  on  its  own  feet,  s<-  that  for 
present  discussion  the  most  fruitful  topic  Ls 
not  what  he  said  but  where  he  said  it. 

For  one  indispensable  requirement  for 
carrying  American  cooperation  in  interna- 
tional allairs  beyond  the  geneiallzed  terms 
of  liie  Connally  resolution  is  such  cooperation 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  de- 
parrnieuts  as  is  implied  in  the  appearance  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Congress. 

The  event  seems  almost  revolutionary. 
Yet  frameis  of  the  Constitution  expected  the 
President  to  conduct  foreign  alTairs  in  close 
consultation  with  the  Senate—originally 
scarcely  larger  than  Us  present  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  George  Washington 
made  one  attempt.  But  he  was  so  dis- 
pleased with  his  treatment  on  that  occasion 
that  he  afterward  refused  to  go  to  the  Capitol. 
Right  there  was  born  a  tradition  of  division 
aiid  deadlock  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislature  which  has  made  American  di- 
plomacy the  most  helpless  in  the  world  where 
called  en  for  firm  agreements. 

It  has  become  clear  that  seme  technique 
of  teamwork  must  be  achieved.  This  news- 
paper has  rcpjatedly  urged  the  President  to 
consult  frecjuently  with  the  Foreipn  Affairs 
Committees  of  both  Houses.  Last  March 
when   the   British   Foreign   Secretary  visited 


Washington  an  Inspired  step  was  taken.    He 
lunched    with    the    two    committees. 

A  marked  i.mprovement  in  tlie  Washington 
atmosphere  resulted.  It  was  followed  up  by 
quiet  coiisultaiions  between  State  Depart- 
ment representatives  and  the  committees 
over  the  plan  fcr  setting  up  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion. That  orpaiu/,ation.  which  may  become 
a  pattern  for  much  mere  extensiv*  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  cbtalncd  as  it  were  a  con- 
gressional O  K.  In  advance.  Now.  Mr.  Hull, 
who  hu.s  always  been  the  administration's 
most  respected  influence  upon  Congress,  has 
capped  the  development  with  a  full-drtss 
report  on  the  Moscow  meeting. 

A  plan  by  which  the  appearance  of  Cabinet 
Members  before  Congress  would  become  a 
regular  and  recognized  part  of  better  govern- 
mental coordination  was  recently  debated  In 
promising  fashion  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  another  Tenne.ssean.  EsTfs 
Kefauver,  has  proposed  a  simple  cliange  In 
rules  to  facilitate  such  reports.  Few  single 
steps  to  improve  the  functioning  of  Amer- 
ican Government  contain  more  sound  sense. 
We  hope  tha*  Mr.  Hulls  precedent -making 
report  will  lead  to  more  informal  efforts 
alonf  thi«  line,  at  lea.st  in  the  realm  of  for- 
eign affairs.  For  there  the  cooperation  of 
executive  and  legislative  departments  Is  sec- 
ond only  to  firm  popular  support  If  the 
"brotherhood  of  self-preservation"  Is  to  carry 
on  for  peace. 


Milk  and  Corn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'RVES 

Wednesday.  Noveinber  24, 1943 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  two  resolutions  adopted 
by  New  England  commissioners  of  agri- 
culture, representatives  of  milk-control 
boards,  and  principal  cooperative  milk- 
producer  a.-^sociations  of  New  England 
November  19,  1943: 

MILK 

Whereas  prices  of  fluid  milk  have  been  kept 
frozen,  while  no  succe.sslul  effort  has  been 
made  to. control  the  cost  of  labor,  feed,  and 
other  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing milk;  and 

Whereas  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  price 
of  feed  have  continued  to  advance,  while  the 
quality  of  labor  and  feed  supplies  available 
has  seriously  declined;   and 

Whereas  prices  of  fluid  milk  have  been  kept 
low  In  relation  to  prices  for  livestock  and 
other  farm  products,  and  low  In  relation  to 
the  levels  of  industrial  wages;  and 

Whereas  dairy  farmers  can  no  longer  com- 
pete for  the  labor  and  the  feed  required  to 
maintain  the  production  of  milk;  and 

Whereas  the  Price  Control  Act  as  amended 
provides  that  adjustments  "shall  be  made 
in  maximum  prices  established  for  any  agri- 
cultural commodity"  wher-  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  such  commodity  for 
war  purposes  or  to  reflect  increased  labor  or 
other  costs  Incurred  since  January  1,  1941; 
and 

Whereas  adjustments  In  celling  prices  for 
milk  and  its  products,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Price  Control  Act  as 
amended  have  been  nullified  and  prevented 
by  Executive  decree;  and 

Whereas  the  supply  of  milk  available  In  the 
principal  milk  markets  of  New  England  is 
now  from  15  to  20  percent  below  the  fluld- 


mllk  requirements  of  those  markets,  and  sim- 
ilar condition-  prevail  throughout  the  North- 
east, affecting  the  fluld-miU  supply  of  around 
40.000.(.00  consumers;  and 

Whereas  failure  to  provide  adequate  prices 
to  dairy  farmers  is  certain  to  cause  a  f.-^r 
more  severe  shortage  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  the  coming  year  than  anything  wa 
have  yet  experienced;  and 

Whf  reas  the  temiwrary  3  months'  subsidy 
program  is  completely  inadequate  to  cover 
the  Increased  co.^ts  of  producing  milk,  or  to 
insure  a  continued  supply  of  fluid  milk  to 
consumers:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved — 

1.  That  an  Immediate  increase  of  at  least 
93  cents  per  hundredweight  In  the  price  paid 
to  producers  for  fluid  milk  in  New  England 
Is  necessary  to  cover  the  increased  costs  al- 
ready incurred  In  producing  milk,  and  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  fluid  milk  in  New 
England. 

2.  We  are  opposed  to  the  vise  of  subsidies  In 
lieu  of  adequate  prices  for  milk  and  its  prod- 
ucts. 

3.  We  urge  the  Governors  and  the  Ikiembers 
of  Congress  representing  New  England  to  use 
every  means  within  their  power  to  insure 
adequate  prices  to  protect  and  maintain  the 
supply  of  fluid  milk,  and  to  cooperate  with 
Governcrs  and  congressional  delegates  of 
other  States  in  the  Northeast  where  similar 
conditions  exist. 

CORN 

Resolved.  That  the  celling  price  for  corn 
on  the  Chicago  basis  be  raised  to  a  level 
equivalent  to  the  feeding  value  of  corn  used 
for  hog  production,  in  order  to  restore  a 
normal  flow  of  corn  Into  New  England. 

Present  and  approving  the  above  resolu- 
tions: 

E.  H.  Jones,  commission  of  agricul- 
ture, Vermont:  Andrew  L.  Felkcr. 
commissioner  of  agriculture.  New 
Hampshire;  Carl  W.  Smith,  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  Maine; 
Dr.  R.  O.  BreMler,  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  Rhode  Island;  Martya 
B  Kcnney,  New  Hampshire  Milk 
Control  Board:  J.  C.  Cort,  Massa- 
chusetts Milk  Control  Board; 
Lester  T.  Tompkins,  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Agriculture; 
Donald  P.  Corbett,  Maine  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  W.  P.  Davis, 
New  England  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation; C.  W  Swonger,  New  Eng- 
land Milk  Producers'  Association; 
George  H.  Thompson.  Bellows  Falls 
Cooperative;  Howard  W.  Belby. 
United  Farmers'  Cooperative;  Paul 
B.  Beck.  New  England  Dairies;  Carl 
A.  Smith,  Manchester  Dairy  Sys- 
tem; Dr.  H.  P.  Young,  Northern 
Farms  Cooperative;  N.  A.  Emerson. 
Northern  Farms  Cooperative;  M.  E. 
Knapp.  Maine  Dairymen's  Associ- 
ation; C.  L.  Hamlen.  St.  Albans  Co- 
operative; Ken  Geyer,  Connecticut 
Milk  Producers'  Association. 


Forty-seven  States  and  Montana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  24, 1943 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wi.sh  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Sunday.  November  21, 
1943,  issue  of  the  Miles  City  Daily  Star, 
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entitU'd  "Forty-seven  States  and  Mon- 
tana." AmonK  oiiuT  things,  it  certainly 
shoves  tho  >pl»ndid  contribution  Mon- 
tana IS  makin<j  both  m  men  and  money 
in  support  of  the  war  eflort: 

r<>«TY-SlVE>l  STATI3  AND  MONTANA 

Taat  Is  abcut  the  way  the  war  effort  of 
this  Nation  has  been  handled.  msoJar  as 
Montana  M  concerned.  For  iome  unan- 
nounced, but  ve:y  pointed  reason.  Montana 
has  been  treated  like  a  poor  relation  with 
leprosy,  in  the  distribution  of  work  and  es- 
tab:;.sl'imenf«  In  connection  with  the  war  el- 
fort  There  hns  been,  very  decidedly,  a  con- 
dition of  47  Statca  In  the  Union  and  Mon- 
tana. Oh.  we  have  been  piled  with  promises 
bv  the  lyDllticians  from  time  to  time,  that 
this  or  that  cr  the  other  thing  was  gomg  to 
be  located  in  Montana  forthwith.  Once, 
the  Washington  lolks  even  made  the  mistake 
of  starting  to  build  a  akl-troop  tramlng  ba.  e 
at  Weal  Yellowstone.  But  they  got  out  their 
pe  craphles  (they  would  need  them,  you 
know  I  and  found  out  that  the  camp  v.  as 
located  closer  to  and  of  more  benefit  to  Mon- 
tana than  to  Idaho.  A  very  convenient  tire 
broke  out  In  that  part  of  the  camp  which 
was  built  and  now  a  large  neat  pile  of  tin 
cans  marks  the  spot.  What  about  the  camp? 
It  was  moved  to  Colorado.  It  makes  little 
difTcrence  what  the  excuse  was  but  our  clim- 
ate was  either  too  rigorous  or  not  rigorous 
en'ju^h  for  training  ski  troupers  It  takes  lit- 
tie  eaort  for  bureaucrats,  to  dig  up  a  rea.<=cn. 

Tlie  Navy  was  all  ready  to  locate  its  train- 
lug  station,  now  at  Farragut,  Idaho,  on  Flat- 
head Lake  in  Montana.  But.  again,  one  of 
the  boys  slipped  up  on  his  geography.  When 
they  found  out  tJiat  the  station  would  be  tn 
Montana  and  not  in  Idaho,  the  pin  was  pulled 
aiid  away  went  that  project. 

Much  time  and  money  was  put  Into  the 
chrome  mines  at  Columbus.  Vhe  Federal 
boys  even  hollered  their  beads  off  because 
they  wanted  a  bridge  and  lancy  road  built 
according  to  their  specifications — but  with 
the  money  that  the  SUte  of  Montana  wa.s 
hanging  onto  to  get  lis  residents  out  of  the 
mud.  Well,  the  fancy  road  and  bridge  were 
buUt.  together  with  a  lot  of  other  things. 
Then  the  pin  was  pulled  again.  Rumor  has 
It  that  since  the  Germans  were  knocked  out 
of  north  Africa,  the  bright  boys  In  Washing- 
ton And  U  more  expedient  '•diplomatically" 
to  racrlflce  the  home  chrome  business  and 
give  It  to  Spain  and  Portutzal  and  all  the  rest 
of  those  outfits  which  have  been  knifing  u« 
In  the  back.  (That  is  what  they  were  up  to 
until  Hitler's  stock  started  going  down  ) 

About  this  time  a  little  chicken  ft^d  was 
•cattered  atxnit  the  Htate  In  the  nature  rif  an 
•tr  base  at  Great  Palls  and  satellite  baTH  at 
Lew'ston.  Cut  Bank,  and  Glasgow,  with  a 
raager  training  scho<^>l  at  Helena  But  It 
wasn't  for  long  that  Helena  enjoyed  that 
prosperity.  One  One  rooming  thi-y  woke  up 
to  see  the  Rangers  leaving,  and  after  that 
poor  old  Helena  was  clear  down  on  Us  uppern, 
like  Rtuisell  s  cow.  walttiii;  for  a  Chinook  It 
IS  siKniflcant  that  Great  Falls  got  what  little 
real  bacon  came  Into  the  Btate  The  admin- 
istration could  conceivably  have  remembered 
the  fact  that  Great  Falls  was  the  home  of  the 
Democratic  national  cotnmltteeman.  who 
had  been  going  back  to  Washington  regularly 
for  all  the  years  of  the  misdeal  New  Deal, 
throwing  down  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  plate 
of  New  Deal  hash  at  the  Jackson  Day  ban- 
quets, while  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana reserved  his  Ood-glven  right  to  criti- 
cize the  activities  of  that  same  administra- 
tion. 

After  the  Army  bad  so  many  airfields  lo- 
cated in  Texas.  Oklahoma.  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico,  that  the  training  planes  were  run- 
nlnij  Into  e.'»ch  other  quite  regularly,  they 
•ent  one  sxxneying  crew  after  another  into 


Montana,  locking  for  potential  air-ba.se 
sites.  When  everybody  was  all  hopped  up, 
that  Montana  had  now  been  pernntted  to 
Join  the  other  47  States,  that  we  had  at  la-^t 
been  taken  off  the  blacklist,  the  potential 
air  bases  went  glimmering.  We  were  told 
that  the  Army  didnt  need  them  after  all. 
Maybe  they  were  liX)klng  for  them,  for  the 
next  war.  as  the  Army  ordnance  officer  re- 
marked at  Denver  the  other  day,  about  the 
antiaircraft  gun  that  shoots  60.000  feet  In 
the  air.     He  said  that  Wtis  for  the  next  war. 

But  there  are  two  things  that  the  admin- 
l.<5tration  boys  allow  Montana  to  excel  in. 
They  never  pull  the  pin  on  eltlier  of  them 
One  is  the  per  capita  call  they  have  made 
upon  us  for  men  for  the  armed  forces  On 
that  score  we  rank  high:  we  are  pretty  close 
to  the  top.  They  can  use  our  men,  all  right. 
The  other  thing  is  our  money.  They  take 
that  in  great  per  capita  qu-nntities.  We  are 
not  on  the  blacklist,  when  It  comes  to  buy- 
ing bonds.  And  to  prove  to  these  bxireau- 
crats  that  Montana  Is  one  of  the  48  States. 
we  topped  the  Nation  In  the  per  capita  pur- 
chases of  bonds  during  the  Third  War  Loan 
Not  only  that,  but  we  outstripped  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  by  more  thun  $14.53  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child. 

Out  of  all  of  this.  It  occurs  to  us  that  If 
the  three-term-admlnLstraticn  in  Washing- 
ton would  have  accepted  some  of  the  per  cap- 
ita brains  of  Montana  into  its  much-mud- 
dled war,  food,  and  domestic  programs,  those 
Montanans  might  have  gotten  by  without 
such  farces  as  the  War  Labor  Board  ai.d  its 
handling  of  labor  matterb;  tlie  O  P.  A.  and 
Its  handling  of  domestic  living;  the  W.ir 
Food  Administration  and  Its  trying  to  ^row 
beans  where  beans  won't  grew,  while  we  use 
rationed  svgar  from  Cuba;  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice and  its  policies  of  wrecking  domestic 
economies;  the  Manpower  Commission  and 
Its  policies  of  God  knows  what. 


Thanks,  bat  We  Don't  Want  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


workers  and  applicants  for  civil-service  Jobs, 
fcr  example.  It  should  pay  the  regular  rate  for 
such  advertisir.K.  Any  private  employer 
would  e.Npect  to  use  paid  advertising  in  such 
cases.  The  Government  departments  should 
do  the  s.m-.e.  They  should  buv  advertising  as 
tlu y  buy  typewriters  or  office  furniture  or  air- 
ships .  r  t.-'.ii'ss.  They  should  buy  it  as  needed, 
when  needed,  and  buy  it  through  regular 
chaiine:s  ir.'m  accepted  mediums,  paying 
regular  pr.ces  for  It.  In  sucli  cases  it  is  an 
e.T'-'-'llent  pvircha.^e 

.Sn:all  city  newspapers  need  advertising 
thfsp  d.tys.  Tliafs  no  secret.  But  the  Inde- 
Ijt'iident  never  will  need  it  t>adly  enough  to 
accept  It  In  the  form  of  a  gift  or  a  subsidy.  It 
mlE^ht  enable  us  to  eat  a  little  better  and 
m.ire  regularly  but  we  wouldn't  sleep  so  well. 
If  we  could  state  our  attitude  more  plainly 
or  forciblv,  we  would  do  ec. 


or 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesdaij.  November  24.  1943 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex* end  my  rfmarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Dally  Indep«-nd»'nt.  Murphy,^- 
boro.  111.,  dated  Novemtx'r  18.  1943: 

TMANK.4.  BUT  W«  DON'T  WANT  IT 

The  Independent  urgently  nqufi*  the 
Members  of  ilje  lower  Houm;  of  Co:)t;rf»s  t.j 
kill  the  Bankhcad  bill  which  ha«  puMed  tlte 
Senate 

It  appropriates  some  115,000.000  to  be  Hpeiit 
by  the  Government  for  newspaper  advertis- 
ing 

The  Independent  wanu  no  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation becaufce  it  comes  in  the  form  <  f  a 
subsidy.  We  don't  like  Government  suix'-idies 
or  bonuses  to  anybody,  farmers,  consumers, 
workers,  cxr   newspapers. 

The  man  who  accepts  a  subsidy  accepts 
peonage  and  subserviency  with  it.  The 
French  newspapers,  for  generations,  wore 
subsidized  by  the  government  and  by  pchii- 
cal  parties.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  fur 
France's  fall. 

Newspaper  advertising  can  stand  on  its  own 
feet  and  should.  There  are  many  times  when 
the  Government  needs  newspaper  advertising 
and  should  pay  for  It.   Wheu  it  advertises  for 


No  Rationing  of  Coarteiy  to  Senricemen, 
Please 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  24,  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  REConD.  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Lorain  Journal,  Lorain,  Ohio, 
of  November  13,  l'J43: 

NO  RATIONING  OF  COURTESY  TO  SERVICEMtN, 
PLEASE 

It's  only  2  years  since  the  slogan  of  prac- 
tically all  business  was  "The  customer  is 
always  rleht  " 

It  seems  much  loiieer  than  that,  especially 
to  the  citizen  who  must  stand  in  line  for 
his  lunch,  must  Just  about  write  his  Cou- 
grc'ssman  to  get  a  train  reservation,  and  put 
up  with  the  haughty  airs  of  hotel  clerks. 

Wartime  shortacres  of  both  gcx)ds  and  man- 
power have  brought  about  a  new  relationship 
between  customer  and  .seller  of  either  goods 
or  services.  Many  of  the  "extras"  have  harl 
to  be  abandoned.  And  properly  so.  since  they 
rcjulred  extra  help  There  are  uiulerntand- 
able  d<  lays  In  "stores  and  rcstaurant."- 

But  there  are  no  O  P.  A.  rrstrlrtlurfi  on 
rr)urlesy,  th'iu>;h  som*'  of  those  nt  hotel  Of-kn, 
th'-n'cr  b"X  nmrfn.  railroad  tirket  windown, 
and  bfhiiid  counters  art  as  thout;h  It  was  a 
highly  ra'toneci  |t»m 

For"in;itily  the  maj'  rlfy  of  those  enKnjTfJ 
In  servini:  th'-  ptibli'-  are  tm  cnunnnm  stwl 
Bf.  rtyjjH'iiMv  ni  thrlr  doubled  find  redf.iii- 
blcd  du'le«  v.'!I  pertni*  And  the  public  can 
charge  up  the  fcinibn  and  arrogance  of  the 
otliers  a«  part  f)f  the  wartime  sacrifice. 

Thit  doesn't  fipp'y  ^"  hicn  in  uniform, 
however  On  lenv  after  long  months  In 
camp  or  perhaps  home  from  r«crvlce  overseat), 
they  ha-. e  looked  forward  to  a  comfortable 
hotel  rn.,m,  a  (:oud  meal  well  served,  a  table 
at  a  night  club 

In  seme  cases  they  find  dLscrtmlnatica 
agaiuit  men  in  uniform.  There  have  been  In- 
i-t,  :.ces  r.f  clubs  seeking  to  ltm.lt  attendance' 
of  srrv:c?men  to  officers  only. 

A  man  recently  rciurned  from  Miami  tells 
of  an  iiITront  to  throe  offictrs  in  uniform  by 
the  clerk  cf  a  swai.k  Miami  hotel,  the  Dallas- 
P.irk.  Wlun  the  three  asked  fcr  acccmmoda- 
tions.  the  clerk  said  they  wculd  have  to  pay 
in  advru-ce  And.  r-  if  thn  v.ore  not  en  U':h, 
he  dcma.:ded  they  pest  51  for  the  holci  key. 
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Cor.sideni.g  that  the  average  clvilUn  isn't 
8.=.l;ed  t;  pay  txctpt  en  checking  out,  or  at 
the  end  cf  stipulated  periods,  while  a  key 
deposit  Is  almost  unheard  of.  this  wculd  seem 
to  be  ample  evidence  that  men  In  uniform 
were  not  welcome. 

Since  Miami  is  a  lund:ni,'  point  for  overseas 
f.lr  ira-lic.  tlie-e  cScers  may  h.ive  Ju;  t  arrived 
from  Africa  cr  Italy  fcr  all  that  the  clerk 
knrw 

What  mu>t  have  been  the  reaction  cf 
thc-e  m?mb«>rs  oi  our  armed  Icrces  to  fl:id 
tlie-TL^elves  co::sidered  le-is  di  >irablc  than  al- 
most any  civilian? 

Tliese  practices  are  rot  con.inon.  cl  ccu.'^jC. 
Bur.  ccmmcn  or  r.ct.  the  members  of  cur 
armed  iorcrs  should  be  protected  apalnst 
in.sult.  Some  Piach'.ncry  .'^h-uld  be  .--et  up  to 
liivesrtieate  .such  Incident.'^.  Ar.d  thoe  re- 
sponsible sh'  uld  h--  e\p  '.'=ed. 


Support  Price  on  Hogs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

r.i  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdne'!daij.  Novembcj  24.  1943 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Irave  to  extend  ■  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  War  Food 
Administrator  Marvin  Jones  and  myself, 
together  with  an  article  from  the  Fort 
Wavne  ilnd.'  News-Sentinel,  concerning 
the  Governmenfs  failure  to  maintain  the 
support  price  on  hogs: 

NovFMBFR   15,   1943 
Hon    MARVIN  Jones 

Admtvtstrator.  War  Food  Ad^runiytration, 
H'at'in^fO'i,  D.  C  \ 
Urge  ycu  take  immediate  and  effective  ac- 
tion to  fulfill  Government  pui^'-inty  of  fl-^or 
price.  $13  75  for  hogs.  Livestock  farmers  my 
chs'ric'  up  in  arms  over  failure  W.  F  A  to 
support  pi:r('.«  as  premised  P'.rase  inform 
me  your  cicion 

Georof  W   Gillie 

Mrmhrr  of  C'nvgrr  • 

Co'wnittrf  o'!   AnTirul'M'C . 


\V\R  Food  AnMlNl.sTRATiON 

Vt  i  ■>r,i\gtou  .  Sdir'iiljrr  20.  1  !>  H . 
H   :,    (;»on(,f  W    Oii.i.ir. 

Il'iu.f   (if    Jlrpif.rni  ul  It  ff 
DfcAa  Mr    (itii.ic    Reph, ihk    to   vui    t»lr. 
nrntu  'A. II  kuy  tli.it  tiboui  a  m<-i  k  f<t^<'  we  i<MiU'-d 
a    .tatMiienl  Hut   v,f  would   U>ie  evrty  powt-r 
to  niaiiitain  'he  NUppoit  pM(  p  (jti  liow.« 

On  Novi-n.ber  18  we  u>ued  uiif  fliet  hiatf 
ni'iii  BnncuMriDg  the  varioui  H'-pn  that  are 
bi'iti«  luki'K  A  copy  of  ihi^  hctoiui  fctiitf- 
ni»-:it   wai»  malied  1<j  you 

You  muy  rent  asfuied  that  we  hhall  do 
e',  ( r>  Uiiiii;  in  our  powi-r  to  .-t-e  that  thi&  price 
!■>  n.amtrtiued 

Since; ely    yours. 

Marvin  Jone.s. 

Admi'ii^rMi.'or. 

I  From  the  Fort  Wayne  dnd  )  News-Sentinel 

of  November  19,  1943 j 
GU.LIE  Urges  W.  F.  A.  To  Keep  Hog  Price  Up— 

RbPRESENTATIVE       SaVS       I.NDlANA       FARMERS 

Get  Less  Than  Guaranteed  W.  F.  A.  Rate 
W.isHiNCTON,  D.  C.  November  19 — Warn- 
ing that  Airierlcan  live.-tcck  faimers  "are  rap- 
icily  losing  faith  in  Government  p;-omises." 
K.^preseniatlve  George  W.  Gillie,  of  Indiana, 


tcday  urged  the  War  Food  Administration  to 
act  immediately  to  fulfill  Its  guaranty  of  a 
$13  75  per  hundredweight  floor  price  for  hogs. 

Asserting  that  I105  farmers  in  Indiana  and 
many  other  Midwestern  Sl.ttcs  have  for  sev- 
eral days  been  leceivma;  considerably  less 
than  $lo  75  support  price  for  hogs  guaranteed 
by  the  W'  F  A  ,  Representative  Oilme  s.iui 
tli.u  "this  sanation  is  creating  such  a  lack 
o:  iaith  amor.g  hog  producers  in  my  di>tr:ct 
as  to  amount  to  a  very  serious  problem  unless 
LL.r('C'A\e  action  is  taken  at  once." 

CiLt-iE  urged  War  Food  Administrator  Mar- 
vin Jones  to  issue  a  deciee  ordering  nil  pr.ck- 
c:s  to  pay  not  less  than  the  support  price  for 
l;jgs  a:.d'  to  order  an  additional  payment  on 
those  piirchar.es  winch  they  have  made  below 
the  support  price 

He  said  tiiat  tlie  argument  that  the  pack- 
Ir.;  tr.dc  cannot  absorb  the  heavy  receipts 
cl  hogs  that  are  coming  in  was  not  a  valid 
e;;cusc  for  in.iction  on  the  part  of  the  W.  F.  A. 

•T'ne  heavy  prcduction  cf  hogs  came  as  a 
result  cf  the  Govcrnmer.ts  urge  for  greater 
hci?  pixduciicn  and  llie  Gcverr.ment's  guar- 
anty of  support  prices."  Gillie  declared.  "It 
is  also  a  fact  that  many  small  packers  who 
could  have  been  absorbing  much  of  the  live- 
stock now  ccmlng  to  market  have  been 
liquidated  by  Federal  regulations  of  one  type 
or  another" 

NO  PLANS   M.^DE 

OiTicial*  of  the  War  Food  Administration, 
de.'-cribin?  the  situation  as  "extraordinary." 
explained  informally  that  so  sure  were  they 
that  prices  wculd  remain  up  to  the  $14.75 
ceiling  set  by  O.  P.  A  on  live  animals,  that 
machinery  for  getting  the  guaranteed  price 
to  the  farmer  was  not  provided. 

A  complete  formula  for  "taking  care  cf  the 
situation"  was  promised,  however,  and  farm- 
ers throughout  the  country  were  being  urged 
to  have  a  definite  price  promise  for  hogs  be- 
fore sending  them  to  market. 

Meantime,  these  officials,  somewhat  fran- 
tically, were  pleading  with  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  to  do  something  at>out 
the  labor  shortage  In  the  Nation's  packing 
houses — a  shortage  that  makes  it  Impossible 
for  them  to  handle  all  the  hogs  coming  to 
market  from  the  country's  record  crop. 

No  estimate  on  the  number  of  hogs  being 
sold  at  less  thnn  support  price  has  been  made, 
but  complaints  have  come  In  from  markets 
scattered  throughout  the  Tlidwest,  Including 
Irdianapolls  and  Fort  Wayne. 

Manpower  alone  will  not  solve  the  entire 
situation.  It  was  agreed.  The  Nation's  food 
storage  facilities  are  crowded  to  capacity  and 
the  market  for  pork  la  limited  by  rationing. 


Leading  Newtpaperi  of  Nation  Editorially 
Support  Lea  Aviation  Bill,  H.  R. 
3420 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TENNtSStI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  24,  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mi,  Speaker,  the  Lea 
civil  aviation  bill  tH.  R.  3420)  has  been 
supported  editorially  in  many  of  the 
leading  newspapers  throughout  the 
Nation.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  following  list  of  papers  which 
are  known  to  me  as  having  carried  edi- 
torials recommending  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation: 


New  York  Times.  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Christian  Science  MonUor,  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. Wall  Street  Journal.  Waahingtott 
Times-Herald.  Washington  Dally  News,  Phil- 
adelphia Evening  Bulletin.  Chicago  Dally 
News,  Chicago  Sun,  Kansas  City  Times,  Day- 
ton Daily  Ncw-^,  BuflRlo  Evening  News,  Utlca 
Dally  Pres.~.  Syracu:  e  Herald-Journal,  Syra- 
cu.>-e  Po.'-t -Standard.  Cincinnati  Post.  St.  Loula 
Pa=^t.  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  Cohmibus  (Ohio)  Citizen,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Time';,  Toledo  (Oh.loi  Biade,  Jackson  iMisa.) 
News,  ViCksburg  (Mis-'.l  Piist.  San  Dlrgo 
(Calif  )  Union.  Augusta  iGa  )  Herald,  Way- 
croas  iG.i>  Jouriiul-Hciald.  Huntington 
(W.  Va  I  Advertiser.  Lawrence  (Mass.)  E-.'-gle, 
Fitch»iurs  iMas.'i.l  hr'entinel,  Wallham  (Mass.) 
News-Tribune,  Worcester  (Ma.ss  )  Telegram, 
Scraritcm  (Pa  )  Tnbin.e.  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Journal.  Waynesburg  (Pa.i  Democrat-Mes- 
senger. DanviUe  (Fa  i  News,  Pltt.ston  (Pa) 
Gaz.  tie  Mtunt  C.»rniel  i  Pa  )  iKm,  Uniou- 
town  ( Pa  I  Herald.  Johnstown  tPa.)  Demo- 
crat. Lanca.-ter   (Pa  )   New  Era 

Terre  H:iuie  (Iiid  i  Star.  Peru  (ind  )  Trib- 
une. Frankfort  (Ind  )  Times,  Gary  (Ind  ) 
PoKl-Trr.)une.  Maricn  tl'-d  »  Leader-Tribune, 
Manchester  (N.  H  i  Lesder,  El  Paso  Times, 
Mobile  (Ala  )  Register.  Florence  (Ala.)  Times, 
HuntsviUe  (Ala.)  rimes.  Fremont  (Nebr.) 
Tribune.  Harlan  (Ky.)  Enterprise,  Mlddles- 
boro  (Kv.i  News.  Council  BluiTs  (lows)  Non- 
pareil. Poniiac  (111  I  Leader,  Cairo  (III.)  Cltl- 
zen  and  Bulletin,  EdwardsvlUe  (111.)  Intelli- 
gencer, Jacksonville  (111.)  Journal.  Mount  Ver- 
non (111  )  Roglster-Nev.'s,  Jamestown  (N. 
Dak  i  Sun.  Willlsicn  (N.  Dak.)  Dally  Hcra.'d. 
Popular  Bluff  (Mo  )  American  Republican, 
Newberg  (Greg  I  Graphic,  Ashland  (Oreg  ) 
Tidings.  Pdterson  (N.  J.)  Call,  Rhinelander 
(Wis  >  News.  South  Noi-wa'k  (Conn.)  Sentinel, 
Mcnden  (Conn  )  Journal,  New  Castle  (Ind  ( 
Couner-Times,  WilUamsport  (Ind  )  Revense 
Republican,  Muncie  dnd.)  Press.  Portlai.d 
(Ind  I  Commercial  Review,  Terre  Haute 
(Ind  I  Tribune,  Boone  (Iowa)  News-Republi- 
can. Manning  (Iowa)  Monitor.  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Bulletin,  North  Platte  (Ncbr.)  Tele- 
graph. South  Sioux  City  (Nebr.)  Star,  Iowa 
City  (Iowa)  lowan.  East  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Gazette.  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Bridgeport  Life, 
Palm  Beach  (Fla  )  Post,  Fort  Pi?rce  (Pla  ) 
Ntws-Tribune 

Key  West  (Fla)  Citizen;  Carrollton  (Ga  ) 
Times;  Athens  (Ga  )  Banner-Herald;  Law- 
renceville  (Ga  )  Journal;  Lansing  (111.)  Jour- 
nal; RcKkfoid  (111  )  Rei'lster-Republlc; 
Troup.  Troup,  lex  ;  Wabash  Weekly  N'wd, 
Mount  Cnrmel.  Ill  ;  Hampton,  N  H  ;  McOee- 
hee  (Ark  i  Time.-;:  S.mta  Rosa  (Calif  )  Re- 
publican; 8atita  Rom  (Calif  )  Press  Demo- 
crat; Ontario  (Calif  )  Report;  L/iynlton 
(Calif  I  Sierra  Nrwn;  Lrm  AnR'-lrn  (Cfllif  ) 
Entprpr)«r.  Kacramcnto  (Csllf  )  Hhopplnn 
Nrwn;  laninr  (Colo  )  RenUter.  Mobile  (AIp  ) 
PfKit;  GuniT-iMlle  (Ala  )  Advrrilirr;  M'-rnil 
(Wis  )  DHtly  Merntd;  OfiklNnd  (Citif  )  J'ur* 
lial,  Fort  I'lcrce  (Pl»  )  Nrws-Trlbune,  JefTer- 
•on  (Ga  I  JnckMtn  Herald;  Hrotlsvllle  (Ky  ) 
Clllzeii-Tlm*-!!,  C^alumet  <Muh  »  Evening 
News  Journal;  Barnrnville  (Ohio)  Wh«'»- 
»Ujiie;  r)U(ju<tme  (Ps  )  limes;  Wllmerding 
(Pa  )  Wf-t  1  tu'.houfce  Valley  Newh;  St  Claire 
(Mmn  )  Newh;  Detrcii  (Mich  )  La  Trlbunn 
Itallana;  Watert<<wn  (Mass  )  Trlbune-Enter- 
pii*.e.  Radford  (Va  )  Evening  Star;  Oaffney 
(8  C  )  I.edcer;  Camden  (S.  C  )  Chronicle; 
Myrtle  Beach  (S.  C  )  News;  Woonsocket 
(R  I  )  Call  and  Evening  Reporter.  Newport 
(R.  I  )  Herald:  Fairview  (Mont.)  News; 
Eillin;'s  (Mont  )  Times;  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call  and  Reporter;  Norristown  (Pa  )  Times- 
Herald;  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Dispatch;  Easton 
(Pa  )  Free  Press;  Johnntown  (Pa  )  Tribune; 
Ardmore    (Pa  )    Chronicle. 

Beaver  Falls  (Pa  )  News-Tribune.  Cortlandt 
(N.  Y.)  Standard.  Lockport  (N.  Y  )  Unlon- 
Sun-Journal.  Bainbridge  (N  Y  )  New.s.  Mor- 
rlstcwii  (N.  J  I  Banrcr,  lr\ington  (N.  J) 
Herald.  Newark  (N.  J  )  Italian  Tribune,  Maple 
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6^.acl•  (N.  J)  Pr-grcss.  KMne  (N.  H)  S?n- 
l.r.el.  Wfbt  Point  (Miss.)  Tlmes-Leader, 
GreonwDod  (Miv;  )  Commonwealth,  Interna- 
tional rails  iMinn  )  Journal,  Boston  (East 
D-rchester.  M.us  )  leader,  Boston  (Mass  ) 
L>crchc-:er  Bencon.  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Tech, 
An;!. erst  i  Mas-s  )  Record.  Hudson  (Mass) 
News  Enfcrpr.se.  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Tribune, 
Rwnieo  (M:ch  )  Observer,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
U  and  F  Reccrd,  Saginaw  (Mich)  Tribune 
and  Le^-al  News.  Denton  (Md  )  Journal.  Bath 
(M  line  I  Times,  B'.ddleford  (Maine)  Journal, 
Euaire  (La  )  New  Era.  Sogalu.sa  (La.)  BuUe- 
ti!i.  Columbia  (La  )  Watchman.  Mt.  Sterling 
(Ky  I  Gazette  and  Kentuclcy  Courier,  B\ir- 
l.i.gtcn  (Ky.)  Recorder.  Marysvllle  (Kans  ) 
Ad\ocate  Democrat,  Necde:>ha  (Kans.)  Daily 
Euu. 


Subsidies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  22,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Congressman  Pettenpill.  always  a  con- 
fervative  Democrat,  gives  us  his  views 
en  subsidies.    It  is  as  follows: 

THX   EZmN  or  CKACCHUS 

The  purcha.*e  of  next  year's  election  Is 
under  way.  That  Is  what  the  President's 
fixxl-.«ubsldy  program  amounts  to.  We  might 
■s  well  call  things  by  their  right  names. 

Lab-ir  leaders  demand  th.<<t  the  United 
States  pay  part  of  their  grocery  bill.  They 
demand  food  for  less  than  market  price^ 
l^ss  than  O.  P.  A.  price.  They  call  this  a 
rcll-baclc.  It  amounts,  of  course,  to  a  hidden 
watre  increase.  If  milk,  for  example,  is  rolled 
bark  from  15  cents  to  12  cents,  the  consumer 
pavs  the  dairyman  12  cents  and  the  Govern- 
nifnt  pays  3  cents. 

The  3  cents  is  added  to  the  national  debt. 
Before  long  It  Is  »3.(»0,OCO.(X)0  or  more.  When 
the  10  000.000  men  In  uniform,  earning  150 
R  month,  come  heme  2  or  3  years  from  now, 
they  will  be  asked  to  help  pay  for  the  milk 
that  was  drunk  in  1944.  A  stale  grocery  bill 
will  be  presented  to  them  for  payment.  But 
that  will  be  after  the  election. 

The  administration  says  that  If  food  prices 
are  not  rolled  back  It  cant  hold  the  line 
•gainst  wage  increases,  which  means  Infla- 
tion. But  the  roll-back  Is  a  wage  Increase 
»nd  nothing  Is  more  Inflationary  than  a  sub- 
sidy It  leaves  that  much  more  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  consumer,  which  is  what 
the  Government  economlsta  are  howling 
•bout. 

By  saying  it  can't  hold  the  line  without 
■ubsldles  the  administration  •dmlts  It  Is  a 
prisoner  of  the  labor  leaders  and  must  do  as 
they  demand.  It  did  what  John  Lewis  de- 
manded after  four  strikes  In  wartime.  Four 
•trikea  and  out.  Lewis  got  his  portal-to- 
portal  wage  Increase,  as  I  predicted  months 
ago.  The  administration  shakes  Its  flst  at 
foreign  dictators.  It  surrenders  to  dictators 
•t  home.  The  administration  said  It  woxild 
enter  into  no  contracts  while  under  the  gun 
of  a  strike.     But  it  did. 

How  food  subsidies  helped  to  destroy  the 
Roman  Republic  is  described  In  a  bock  writ- 
ten In  1881  by  James  Anthony  Freude.  Its 
title  la  Caesar,  a  Sketch.  I  quote:  "Orac- 
chus  brought  forward  and  carried  through 
•  •  •  a  proposal  that  there  should  be 
public  granaries  maintained  and  filled  at  the 
cost  of  the  state  and  that  corn  should  be  sold 
•t   a   rate   artlflcially   cheap.     •     •     •    The 


effect  was  to  g.Tthor  Into  the  city  a  mob  rt 
needy,  unemployed  voters,  living  on  the  char- 
ity of  the  state,  to  crowd  the  circus,  and  to 
clamor  at  the  elections  •  •  •  certain  in 
the  long  run  to  sell  themselves  to  those  who 
could  bid  the  highest  for  their  votes.  •  •  • 
It  was  the  deadliest  blow  which  had  yet  been 
dealt  to  the  constitution.  Party  government 
turns  on  the  majorities  at  the  polling  places 
and  it  was  difflcult  afterward  to  recall  a  priv- 
ilege which  once  conceded  appeared  to  be  a 
right.  •  •  •  II  one  side  wps  ever  strong 
enough  to  make  the  attempt,  th»lr  rlvnls  had 
a  bribe  to  buy  back  the  popular  support." 

It  might  be  said  of  Gracchus  that  he  fed 
the  "needy  unemployed."  This  administra- 
tion proposes  to  feed  the  employed  out  of  the 
coffers  of  the  state.  It  proposes  to  pay  part 
of  the  grocery  bill  of  men  making  the  highest 
wages  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

And  so.  In  the  name  of  a  war  to  strengthen 
democracy  and  destroy  cuncentratcd  politi- 
cal power,  the  President  urges  a  measure  to 
weaken  democracy  and  strengthen  concen- 
trated political  power.  For  if  democracy 
means  anything  It  means  free  citizens,  n  t 
voters  on  the  auction  block.  It  was  said  of 
the  city  of  Rome  a  few  decides  after  Grac- 
chus that  "It  would  sell  itself  If  it  could  find 
a  buyer." 

Samuel  B  Pettengill, 


Soldiers'  Voting  by  Absentee  Ballots — 
S.  1285 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OP   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  24,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  are  really 
intfrested  in  the  men  in  our  armed  forces 
voting  by  absentee  ballots  in  the  coming 
election,   they   will   adopt   S.    1285,   now 

j  pending  before  the  United  States  Senate. 

j  as  a  substitute  for  the  so-called  Lucas 

I  bill. 

I       As  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  on  No- 

I  vember  17,  which  you  will  find  at  page 
9629  of  the  Record  of  that  date,  the  Lucas 
bill  and  the  Worley  bill  both  contain 
far-reaching  and  dangerous  provisions 
that  would  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
our  dual  system  of  government.  They 
not  only  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  they  violate  the  con- 
stitutions and  the  laws  of  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

They  would  set  up  a  Federal  election 
commission  with  far-reaching  and  dan- 
gerous powers. 

This  substitute  to  which  I  refer 
(S.  1285)  that  has  been  introduced  by 
Senators  Eastland.  McKellar.  and  Mc- 
Clellam  is  a  companion  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  190.  referred  to  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Votisell]  in 
his  extension  of  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcord  on  page  A5014,  as  amended 
by  House  Joint  Resolution  196,  which  has 
the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
l>€rshlp  of  the  House  committee  han- 
dling this  legislation. 

This  substitute  (S.  1285  >  calls  upon 
the  States  to  pass  whatever  legislation 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  men  in  our 
armed  forces  throughout  the  world  to 


vote  by  absentee  ballot.  That  has 
already  been  done.  I  understand,  by 
every  State  in  the  Union,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Kentucky,  whose  leg- 
lslv\ture  convenes  in  January. 

It  ak'O  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  cooperate  with  the  appropriate 
State  agencies  in  the  distribution,  execu- 
tion, collectiun.  and  return  of  such  ab- 
sentee ballots,  and  provides  free  air-mail 
service  for  such  ballots  and  all  commu- 
nications in  connection  therewith. 

It  will  do  far  more  to  expedite  the 
tran'^mis.^iion  of  these  ballots  to  and  from 
the  men  in  the  service  and  to  facilitate 
their  ab-^cntee  voting  than  would  the 
cumbersome  and  unconstitutional  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  Lucas  bill,  for 
vvh.ich  It  is  offered  as  a  substitute. 

It  would  not  set  up  any  super  Federal 
election  commission  in  violation  of  law 
and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  but  would  leave  the 
election  machinery  in  the  hands  of 
the  States  thcm.'^elves. 

If  the  men  in  our  armed  forces  could 
spi  ak  on  this  proposition,  I  dare  say  that 
9  out  of  10  of  tliem  would  favor  this 
substitute.  They  do  not  want  their 
State  election  machinery  destroyed  or 
interfered  with  or  dominated  by  any 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

While  they  are  fighting  our  battles 
abi-oad,  they  expect  us  to  protect  these 
institutions  at  home. 

The  Senate  bill  to  which  I  refer,  S. 
1285,  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  expresses  itself 
as  favurmp,  and  recommends  to  the  several 
States  the  cnr.ciment  of,  appropriate  legisla- 
tiun  to  enr.blc  each  person  ab'.cnt  from  the 
place  of  his  residence  and  serving  In  the 
prnicd  services  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
eligible  to  vote  in  any  election  district  or  pre- 
cinct, to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  in  any  gen- 
eral clecticn  held  in  his  election  district  or 
precinct  in  time  of  war;  and  in  order  to  af- 
ford ample  opportunity  for  members  of  the 
nrnicd  forces  to  vote  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials  and  to  utilize  the  absentee  bal- 
loting procedures  of  the  various  Slates  to 
the  greatest  extent  poisible.  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  each  State  cause  to  be  printed  and 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  an  adequate  number 
of  postal  cards  for  use  by  such  absentee 
voters  In  the  armed  forces  in  making  applica- 
tion for  absentee  ballots,  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall, 
wherever  practicable,  and  compatible  with 
military  operations  cause  such  postal  cards 
to  be  delivered  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces  located  within  or  without  the  United 
Statcj,  as  expeditiously  as  pjossible  In  order 
to  enable  such  members  of  the  armed  forces 
to  secure,  extcute,  and  return  said  ballots 
In  ample  time  to  be  recorded  for  such  elec- 
tion . 

Sec.  2  (a)  It  shall,  wherever  practicable 
and  compauble  with  military  operations,  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  cooperate  with  appro- 
priate State  officers  and  agencies  in  the  dis- 
tribution, execution,  collection,  and  return 
ci  such  absentee  ballots,  and  envelopes  to  be 
used  in  connection  therewith,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided under  the  laws  of  the  several  States  for 
the  use  of  persons  in  the  armed  services  in 
time  of  war. 

(b)  Such  ballots  and  enveloBes,  and  com- 
munications in  connection  therewith.  Includ- 
ing postal  cnrds.  shall  be  transmitted  free  of 
postage.  Ir.cl'icling  air-mall  postage.  In  the 
United  States  maUa. 
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Republican  Drive  for  Action  Wins 
Acclaim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  24,  1943 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am 
including  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
some  typical  editorial  reactions  which 
have  come  to  us  from  around  the 
country  in  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  Republican 
drive-for-action  committee,  announce- 
ment of  which  was  made  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  on  page  A4639 : 
(From  the  Madison  (S.  Dak.)   Dally  Leader] 

CEUSADE    FOR    ACTION 

A  group  of  Republican  congressmen  have 
kicked  over  the  traces  on  the  comparative  in- 
activity of  Congress.  They  have  formulated 
a  drive-for-action  committee,  which  proposes 
to  hold  the  House  In  session  every  legislative 
day.  to  prevent  a  prolonged  holiday  adjourn- 
ment, and  to  take  all  other  steps  within  its 
powers  to  compel  the  Democratic  leadership 
to  bring  up  for  legislative  action  pending  bill 
destined  to  Improve  the  conditions  on  the 
home  front  and  advance  the  war  effort. 

Congressman  Karl  Mundt,  of  South  Da- 
kota, and  Gerald  W.  Landis,  of  Indiana,  are 
the  originators  and  sponsors  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  has  the  blessing  of  the  minority 
leader.  Joe  Martin,  and  progress  has  been 
rapid  In  converting,  not  only  other  Republi- 
cans, but  possibly  even  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party. 

It  is  the  charge  of  the  committee  that  the 
leaders  of  the  major  Democratic  Party  have 
permitted  little  of  consequence  to  come  up 
for  action  since  the  House  convened  Septem- 
ber 14.  The  leadership  has  of  late  asked  for 
1-  or  2-day  recesses  In  an  apparent. effort  to 
tide  over  the  time  until  the  year-end  rush 
of  affairs  makes  deliberate  consideration  of 
measures  Impossible. 

The  committee  says  that  they  have  no  po- 
litical axes  to  grind,  no  candidates  to  pro- 
mote, no  special  groups  to  protect  or  attack. 
Tliey  are  not  bound  to  vote  for  or  against  any 
measures,  but  they  ask  that  constructive  ac- 
tion be  taken  without  delay. 

Among  the  problems  they  insist  should  be 
settled  are: 

The  food-subsidy  question  so  farmers  will 
be  able  to  plan  their  next  year's  crop  and  so 
progress  can  be  made  In  stimulating  maxi- 
mum production  by  providing  farmers  with 
fair  prices  In  the  market  place  without  regi- 
mentation. 

The  need  to  take  action  to  Increase  the 
production  of  crude  oil  so  that  existing  gaso- 
line and  fuel-o!»  shortages  may  be  relieved. 
The  double  checking  and  careful  investiga- 
tion of  all  appropriation  measures  to  be  sure 
that  economy  becomes  a  working  policy  of 
the  Government  rather  than  merely  a  pious 
political  promise. 

The  passage  of  legislation  to  provide  citi- 
zens an  appeal  through  regularly  established 
Judicial  channels  from  any  bureaucratic  di- 
rective or  regulation. 

The  committae  says  thi.^  is  not  a  complete 
analysis  of  legislative  Jobs  bogging  for  action, 
but  that  otiiers  will  be  addeo  from  time  to 
time. 

We  have  long  believed  in  action  on  the 
pwri  of  Congress.  To  us  it  looks  like  this  is 
a   move   needed    for   wartime   efficiency    and 


common  sense  financial  management.  We 
wish  the  group  of  solons  succesa  in  the  effort 
to  give  procedure  a  shot  In  the  arm.  Nero 
fiddled  while  Rome  burned;  much  of  the 
time  Congress  only  Addles. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  November  15. 
19431 

THE  REPUBLICANS  PICK  UP  THE  BALL 

The  majority  of  the  people  ar«  now  Re- 
publican, as  recent  elections  have  reempha- 
sized,  the  executive  department  remains  In 
the  hands  of  the  new  dealers,  but  neither 
group  controls  Congress.  Congress  Is  Demo- 
cratic, but  anti-New  Deal,  through  the  com- 
bination of  the  strong  Republican  minority 
with  the  conservative  Democrats. 

This  Is  a  state  of  political  affairs  that 
rightly  displeases  the  people  of  America.  The 
administration  stubbornly,  even  treacher- 
ously, follows  a  line  of  action  to  which  the 
people  are  opposed,  and  which  has  alienated 
their  trust  and  support.  Congress,  on  which 
they  should  be  able  to  depend  to  curb  the 
E^xecutlve,  frequently  has  been  Ineffective  be- 
cause the  coalition  that  should  exist  in  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  coalesce. 

The  conservative  Democrats  are  as  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  New  Deal  as 
are  the  Republicans,  but  the  New  Deal  con- 
trols the  machinery  of  their  party.  These 
Democrats  are  apparently  bound  In  Inaction 
by  the  fear  that  if  they  curb  the  New  Deal 
they  will  damage  their  party,  perhaps  fatally. 
That  the  present  domination  of  It  by  the 
new  dealers  Is  bound  to  destroy  It  In  any 
event  they  seem  unwilling  to  comprehend. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Republicans, 
who  are  nominally  In  the  minority  In  Con- 
gress, but  who  form  the  majority  of  the  ma- 
jority group  that  disapproves  of  the  New  Deal 
program,  are  presented  with  a  challenge  of 
leadership.  That  challenge  has  been  ac- 
cepted, through  the  formation  of  the  Repub- 
lican action  committee  In  the  House.  The 
committee,  rightly  charging  the  I>emocrat8 
with  failure  In  leadership,  haa  brought  for- 
ward a  four-point  program  for  Immediate 
action. 

This  Is  its  program— to  settle  the  question 
of  food  subsidies  at  once,  that  farmers  may 
plan  next  year's  crops,  and  to  force  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  single  food  administrator 
with  authority  to  end  the  chaos  that  the 
new  dealers  have  Inflicted  on  food  produc- 
tion; to  take  action  to  stimulate  petroleum 
production,  ending  the  present  gaaoUne  and 
fuel-oil  shortages;  to  provide  citizens  with 
appeals  to  the  courts  from  the  autocratic 
administrative  orders  of  bureaucrats;  and  to 
Investigate  all  appropriations  and  a  means 
of  enforcing  a  real  policy  of  governmental 
economy. 

This  is  a  patriotic  not  a  partisan  program. 
It  will  help  win  the  war.  and  It  should  ap- 
peal to  these  Democrats  who  are  of  like  mind 
with  the  Republicans  In  their  disgust  with 
New  Deal  bungling  and  tyranny. 

Specific  legislative  action  on  Ita  program  Is 
being  sought  by  the  committee  through 
three  bills  pending  in  Congress.  The  first 
measure  would  prevent  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
foolish,  deceptive,  and  Inflationary  scheme 
of  food  subsidies  by  providing  that  they  can- 
not be  paid  except  to  encourage  Increases  In 
production.  The  second  introduced  would 
stimulate  petroleum  production  by  raising 
crude  oil  prices.  The  third  measure, 
Introduced  by  Representative  Dibksen,  of 
Illinois,  would  grant  citizens  the  protection 
of  the  courts  against  the  imbecilities  and 
malice  of  bureaucratic  rule. 

The  Republicans  cannot  fall  to  turn  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  heterogeneous  rabble  out 
of  office  next  year  if  they  satisfy  the  people 
In  two  respects.  The  Republicans  must  de- 
feat the  efforts  of  the  Internationalists,  the 
millionaires,  and  the  Comnrunlsts  to  bewil- 
der their  convention  and  maneuver  the  nom- 


ination of  another  Roosevelt  stooge,  and 
ihev  must  demonstrate  that  they  can  deal 
effectively  with  the  evils  that  the  New  Deal 
has  brought  on  the  country.  The  action 
committee  has  brought  forward  a  workable, 
patriotic  program  on  vital  domestic  Issues. 
The  Democratic  Party,  paralyzed  by  Its  apUt 
personality,  has  fumbled  the  ball.  The  Re- 
publicans 'n  Congress  have  picked  It  up.  and 
the  country  will  cheer  when  they  Jtart  run- 
ning with  it, 

|Frora    the    Los   Angeles   Examiner] 

TH      POLITICAL  PARADS 

(By  Gecrge  Rothwell  Brown) 

Washington,  November  10 — It  Is  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  nonpunch  tactics  of  tha 
Republican  leaderfchlp  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  It  was  not  until  a  bunch  of 
G.  O.  P.  "Young  Turks"  took  policy-making 
Into  their  hands  that  the  Rayburn-Mc- 
Cormack  machine  waa  goaded  Into  a  sem- 
blance  of  legislative  action. 

This  outfit,  which  reflected  the  White 
House  on  Capitol  Hill,  la  the  do-nothlngest 
leadership  this  Congreas  haa  had.  Meetings 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  have  acemed  to 
be  sufficient,  and  meanwhile  a  veritable  log- 
Jam  of  greatly  needed  legislation  has  piled  up 
In  the  committees,  blocked  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leaderships,  either  deliberately,  or  be- 
cause It  has  lacked  the  Initiative  to  atart 
something. 

Into  this  moribund  situation  moved  a 
couple  of  the  Republican  "Young  Turks." 
Karl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota,  and  Tom 
Winter,  of  Kansas.  They  decided  something 
should  be  done. 

They  organized — Just  these  two — a  "com- 
mittee of  action."  had  some  forms  printed, 
and  went  out  and  got  a  lot  of  recruits.  No- 
body was  urged  to  Join,  It  was  voluntary. 
Soon  there  were  18. 

The  "Young  Turks"  decided  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  had  been  gumming  up  the 
works  long  enough.  They  moved  In  to  pre- 
vent these  S-day  recesses.  They  served  no- 
tice that  2  weeks  hence,  If  the  Raybum-Mc- 
Cormack  coalition  wasn't  ready  to  fish  or  cut 
bait,  they  would  prevent  the  customary  week- 
end adjournment — they  would  keep  the  House 
In  session  on  Saturdays. 

Monday  of  this  week  Mr.  McCormack  asked 
unanimous  consent  for  Eklpplng  a  day's  work. 
Mundt  was  alertly  on  the  floor.  He  objected. 
McCormack  promised  a  full  program  from 
now  on. 

Why  wasn't  this  full  program  launched  long 
ago?  What  business  Is  it  of  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
slow  down  the  work  of  this  legislative  body 
of  the  people? 

Why  has  this  leadership  permitted  the 
blockade  In  committee  of  a  great  many  long- 
pending  bills,  designed  to  correct  a  number 
of  glaring  abu.^rs,  of  which  the  people  are 
complaining  bitterly  all  over  the  country? 

What  are  some  of  these  bills  on  which  ac- 
tion has  been  prevented?  Let  us  look  at  a 
few. 

Since  January  a  great  number  of  measures 
for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines,  as  they  return  from 
the  war  fronts  on  land.  sea.  and  In  the  air. 
have  been  filling  overstuffed  pigeonholes  In 
House  committees. 

Action  on  them  was  held  up.  by  whom  the 
writer  knows  not.  but  It  Is  significant  that  no 
action  was  taken,  and  that  eventually  the 
President  himself  lo^k  the  ball  and  posed  as 
t^  ?  great  champion  of  the  veterans  In  the  face 
of  his  known  record  to  the  contrary. 

Blocked  in  committee  U  a  bill  by  Repre- 
sentative DisNiT,  of  Oklahcma.  authorlziog 
the  Congress  to  determine  the  price  on  crude 
oil,  to  stimulate  production.  Why  should 
such  a  bill  have  been  sidetracked  in  tbU  time 
of  gas  and  oil  shortage? 
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The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:3 
Tuesday,  Norcmber  23.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
moit  profound  thankfulnes.s  tcday  is  fcr 
the  victory  to  our  armed  forces. 

The  most  unappropriate  day  to  follow 
the  passage  of  a  tax  bill  is  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

The  Hou.se  vote  of  278  to  11?  against 
food  subsidies  is  a  hint  to  those  bounti- 
fully fed  Thursday  that  they  may  have 
to  pay  for  ail  of  it  in  the  future. 

The  lauph  for  the  week:  Philip  Mur- 
ray, of  C.  I.  O..  appealing  to  Joe  M.\rtin 
for  aid  in  "efforts  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain a  stabilized  home  front  economy." 
"Now  let  us  all  Join  in  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er," said  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera 
Montiiomery,  Thursday  noon.  November 
18.  as  he  closed  his  prayer;  and  another 
precedent  was  set. 

The  biblical  story  of  the  two  grinding 
at  the  mill,  one  beins  taken  and  the  other 
left,  was  no  truer  than  the  case  of  our 
three  able  colleagues  who  were  all  active 
last  week  and  are  now  gone. 

A  tax  bill  Is  something  no  Member  is 
Intrinsically  for  and  yet  cannot  con.sist- 
ently  vote  against,  and  is  usually  some- 
thing he  cannot  even  amend.  It  leaves 
one  with  the  feeling  of  being  water- 
logged. 

We  are  all  out  of  joint  here.  While  our 
committee  hears  the  problems  of  mi- 
grant labor,  which  has  largely  ceased  to 
migrate,  the  clock  in  the  committee  room 
strikes  12  at  11:30— neither  the  Lords 
nor  Roosevelt's  time. 

Every  new  house  in  Washington,  and 
they  are  reaching  out  10  miles  in  every 
direction,  means  a  vacant  one  in  each  of 
100  000  villages  In  our  land.  The  alpha- 
bets are  applesauce  for  the  real  estate 
dealers  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

Four  score  years  ago  last  Friday  Lin- 
coln spoke  at  Gettysburg.  It  came  just 
80  years  after  a  peace  with  England  had 
been  effected  that  gave  us  our  Independ- 
ence. Now  at  the  end  of  another  80  years 
we  are  ready  for  a  "new  birth  of  free- 
dom." 


Address  of  Hon.  Harold  L  Ickes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or  MASsACHusrrrs 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnTS 

Wednesday.  November  24, 1943 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  prepared  by  the  Honor- 
able Harold  U  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  and  Petroleum  Administrator  for 
War.  for  delivery  before  the  twenty- 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  Chicago.  111.,  No- 
vember 11.  1943,  and  read  in  his  ab.^cnce 
by  Geortic  A.  Hill,  Jr.,  president,  Houston 
Oil  Co.  of  Texa.s : 

Mr.  Boyd  and  members  of  the  American 

Petroleum  Instiiute.  this  Is  the  third  year  In 
a  row  that  I  have  spoken  to  you  men.  either 
In  person  or  by  proxy,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  there  are  those  la  the  audience  who  are 
thinking  wistfully  In  terms  or  what  the 
number  3  sometimes  means.  Fcr  ex.imple, 
when  a  man  gets  three  strikes  he  is  out. 
Or  if  he  goes  under  three  times  he  drowns. 
However.  Mr.  Boyd  enticed  me  here  on  the 
ajisurance  that  this  point  of  view  is  not  unan- 
imous, and  so  I  will  have  at  you  once  mure, 
hoping  that  he  Is  rlijht. 

Quite  naturally,  the  first  prcblcm  that  con- 
fronted me  after  I  had  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  come  here  was  decidiiis;  what  I  sl-.ot.ld 
talk  about.  In  the  course  cf  my  pcnderuig 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  undcubterily  could 
make  you  happiest  If.  Instead  cf  talking  at 
all.  I  would  toricw  an  idea  from  the  bur- 
lesque rhows  and  put  on  a  little  skit.  I  cculd 
begin  by  taking  all  cf  the  orders  and  direc- 
tives that  the  Petroleum  Administration  has 
ever  Issued  and  pretend  that  each  was  an 
Item  of  ladies"  clothing,  and  then,  in  the 
manner  of  Gypsy  Rose  Lee,  I  cculd,  cne  by 
one,  discard  them  forever. 

Before    someone    shouts,    "Go    ahead    and 
do  it."  I  would  like  to  get  it  i>n  the  recurd 
that  we  in  P.  A.  W.  wish  as  earnestly  as  any- 
one of  you  that  there  crders  and  directives 
might  be   terminated   as  of   this  afternoon. 
I  will  speck  more  to  that  point  a  little  later. 
In  my  remarks  by  proxy  last  year,  to  which 
Mr.   W.   Alton   Jones   undoubtedly   gave    far 
gireater  foreasic  finesse  than  I  cuuld  myself 
have  given.  I   reviewed    In   seme    detail   tiio 
history  of  the  wartime  oil   operation  up   to 
tiiat  time,  as  conducted  cooperatively  by  the 
Industry  and  the  Petroleum  Admlnistraticn. 
Now  that  another  year  has  passed,  thui  pro- 
viding U3  with  an  additional  sample  of  time 
to  examine,  it  S(.«emed  to  me  that  we  mieht 
well  consider  the  shape,  as  well  as  the  detail, 
of    this    wartima    oil    operation.     In    other 
words,   taking   all   of   the   pieces   and   fitting 
them    together,    what   pattern    do    we    find.' 
What,   tf    any.    trends   are    indicated?     What 
policies  are  exemplified?     What  purposes  are 
demonstrated? 

I  have  made  such  a  diagnosis,  and  I  find 
that  there  runs  through  the  entire  case 
history  one  all-important,  all-dumlnating 
purpose:  the  supplying  cf  petroleum  produets 
of  the  kinds  needed,  In  the  amcunts  neecied, 
at  the  places  needed,  and  at  the  times  neectd 
to  win  the  war. 

What,  then,  of  the  policies  through  which 
we  have  sought  to  achieve  tiiat  puipose?  "In 
my  own  review  of  that  record,  I  found  the 
principal  policies  to  be  these: 

First.  To  enhst  a  staff  of  minimum  s:ze 
but  maximum  competency — men  who  knew 
oil. 

Second.  To  rely  upon  the  lndu.-;iry.  so  far 
as  possible,  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
accomplish  the  Job,  with  only  a  necessary 
minimum  of  control  and  directica  from 
Washington. 

Third.  So  to  operate  that,  so  far  as  po.^si- 
ble  and  practical,  no  act  or  omission  of  ours 
should  permit  any  company  cr  part  cf  the 
Industry  to  use  the  war  to  take  advantage  cf 
or  pn-flt  at  the  expense  of  others  In  the 
Industry.  | 

Fourth.  To  select  members  cf  our  indu.«try 
committees  on  a  basts  of  keeping;  a  fair  b.il- 
ance  as  between  aft  elements  of  the  Industry, 
particularly  as  between  large  and  small  com- 
panies. 


Fifth.  To  find,  produce,  refine,  transport, 
and  distribute  the  greatest  possible  amount 
cf  petroleum  and  Us  products  in  the  light 
of  reci  gr.ized  conservation  principle*  and  sub- 
ject t.i  the  unavcidable  disturbances  cf  war. 

S  xih.  To  help  the  industry  to  obtain  the 
materials,  the  manpower,  and  the  money  that 
It  needed  to  do  its  war  Job  most  effectively. 

Seventh.  To  Impcse  restrictions  only  when 
■^he  physical  fact^  made  them  necessary  and 
unavoidable. 

I  repeat  that  these  have  been  the  principal 
policies  that  I  find  exemplified  by  the  rec  ;>rd, 
and  the  reason  why  I  repeat  Is  that  tliere 
have  been  suggest  Hiiis  here  and  there  that 
we  have  not  f.atliluUy  adhered  to  these  pol- 
icies, but  have  merely  paid  them  lip  service. 
Th.s  criterion  does  not  apply  to  all  of  the 
points  tliat  I  have  mentioned.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  anybody  will  argue  with  me  about 
the  competency  cf  the  staff;  and  most  cf 
you,  althougii  not  all,  will  agree  that  we  have 
tried  to  keep  our  orders  at  a  minimum  and 
rely  rather  upcn  a  cooperative  process.  It  la 
when  we  pet  into  the  matter  of  the  balance 
between  the  difTerent  interests  in  the  Indus- 
try that  we  run  Into  some  allegations  that 
have  made  It  difScult  for  me  to  maintain  my 
customarily  iwtet  du-pusition. 

It  was  w:?y  back  before  we  got  Into  tlie 
War— nn  Jur.o  19,  1041— that  I  had  my  first 
mer-tiny;  with  representatives  of  the  industry. 
There  were  560  oil  men  present.  They  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  rep- 
re:^eiited  every  phase  cf  the  Industry.  It 
•was  at  this  meeting  that  I  called  upon  the 
entire  indtistry  to  let  us  have  nominations  for 
cur  proposed  district  committees.  I  said  at 
that  time— I  quote:  "The  personnel  cf  each 
of  the?"  ccmmittees  •  •  •  should,  of 
course,  be  representative  of  the  many  differ- 
ent units  in  tlie  Industry  and  balanced  be- 
tween independent  and  so-called  major  coth- 
panies."  On  that  basis,  nomlnatiorig  were 
requested.  On  that  basis,  appoliTtmen>« 
were  made,  plthcugh,  quite  frankl^r-i^re 
are  occasl'ns  when  I  am  still  more  than  a 
httle  perplexed  when  I  try  to  fiqure  out  what 
Is  a  major  company  and  what  is  an  Inde- 
pendent 

In  any  event,  subject  to  the  difficulties  of 
precise  definition,  we  did  conscientiously  at- 
tempt to  stnke  a  balance  on  these  com- 
mittees. 

Yet  it  is  brought  to  my  attention  every  new 
and  then  that  someone  has  been  burping 
that  P  A.  W  Is  "dominated  by  the  majors," 
or  that  P.  A.  W.  "lacks  sympathy  for  the  in- 
dependents." 

N'lw.  if  anything  were  needed  to  make  this 
kind  of  thhii;  m  ire  stupid  than  It  Is,  natu- 
rally. It  Is  the  fact  that,  all  of  mv  life,  I  have 
been  motivated  by  the  fervent  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Independent  business- 
man. Iiidved,  I  have  been  so  active  and  out- 
sp>  ken  in  that  rescard  that  I  have  on  occasion 
been  accu.:ed  of  being  antibig  btislness.  Well, 
It  so  happens  that  I  am  not  a  foe  of  big 
busine-s.  so  long  as  it  is  honest  and  so'lon^ 
as  It  is  not  men.  puiistic.  However.  I  never 
expected  to  live  to  ^ee  the  dny  when  I  would 
be  branded  as  antiiittie  business.  My  reac- 
tion when  I  lirst  began  hearing  of  this  rumor- 
monceriiig  was  to  ignore  ^  as  unworthy  cf 
attention,  but  It  Is  apparent  that  a  syste- 
matic campaign  is  und.'r  way.  and  so  I  clioo^e 
to  bru:^  i;  out  Into  the  open. 

Yee;  we  have  mt.i  from  m.iJor  oil  companies 
en  our  staff.  Mr.  Davies  is  frcm  a  major  oil 
Company.  Some  of  the  division  directcrs  are 
from  major  oil  companies,  and  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  telling  you  that  I  have  h.cx 
very  happy  to  have  them.  Far  frcm  attem.-t- 
Ing  to  u.e  their  positions  to  trample  upon 
the  Independents,  they  have.  Jud-ing  frcm 
the  ev.dence  that  I  have  seen.  bcAi  scrupu- 
lous in  leanlnc  in  Ju£t  the  opposite  direction. 
A.S  to  our  Industry  committees,  I  have  said 
that  our  aim  has  been  to  strike  a  balanc  as 
between    Independents    and    majors.      Cer- 
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tainly.  regardlcr-s  of  whatever  dispute  there 
may  be  as  to  whether  this  or  that  commit- 
tee member  is  or  Is  not  a  bona  fide  inde- 
pendent. I  do  not  know  of  any  committee 
which  docs  not  havf»  independent  represcnta- 
tion.  So.  if  the  independents  on  any  commit- 
tee should  at  anytime  decide  that  the  cards 
are  stacked  against  them,  I  would  think  that 
they  would  so  report  to  us,  either  directly 
or  through  the  Peircleum  Industry  War 
Council.  After  all,  cne  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses in  creating  the  committees  and  the 
War  Council  was  to  give  every  element  of  the 
Industry  a  voice.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  that  voice  can  be  used:  It  can  be  used 
with  the  desired  loudness  in  the  committees. 
In  the  War  Council,  and  to  me.  or  It  can  be 
used  in  a  whisper  on  Capitol  Hill  In  an  at- 
tempt to  stir  up  political  fires.  Frankly,  I 
would  suggest  that  one  of  the  first  methods 
would  be  mere  productive,  especially  if  there 
be  a  just  grievance. 

Turning  now  from  the  general  to  the  spe- 
cific. I  think  that  there  may  be  an  interest 
In  appraising,  in  terms  of  their  significance, 
the  things  that  have  happened  since  your 
last  meeting.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  the 
highlights  cf  the  year.  I  would  certainly  in- 
clude these: 

F.rst.  The  solution  of  the  oil-transporta- 
tion problem. 

Second.  The  achievement  cf  more  than 
four  times  the  production  of  100-octane  avia- 
tion gasoline  that  we  had  in  January  1942. 
Incidentally,  the  figures  will  be  more  than 
eipht  times  before  many  more  months. 

And,  in  passing,  perhaps  you  will  forgive 
me  if  I  admit  a  sense  of  satisfaction  be- 
cause of  the  completion  of  the  Big  Inch  pipe- 
line, the  long-ndlculed  Ickes  pipe  dream, 
which  is  now  close  to  its  capacity  delivery  of 
300.000  barrels  of  crude  oil  Into  the  New 
York-Philadelphia  area. 

Tlie  Big  Inch  and  its  20-inch  companion. 
Big  Inch,  Jr.,  are  the  lines  which  have  been 
getting  most  of  the  publicity,  but  I  suspect 
that  even  some  of  you  gentlemen  are  not 
aware  that  there  are  16  other  projects  in 
the  pipe-line  program  which  P.  A.  W.  and 
the  Industry  have  carried  forward  together. 
When  they  are  all  operating  at  capacity,  they 
■will  be  delivering  a  total  of  725.000  barrels  of 
oil  into  the  east  coast  every  day — more  than 
half  of  the  volume  of  oil  which  the  east 
received  In  peacetime  by  tanker. 

The  progress  in  100-octane  production  Is  no 
less  astounding  than  that  which  has  been 
wrought  in  transportation.  The  details  have 
been  told  before  and  I  shall  not  repeat  them. 
I  think  that  there  again  there  Is  significance 
in  the  fact  that  the  Job  has  been  done  by 
Government  and  industry  on  a  cooperative 
basi^,  within  the  framework  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

But  al!  of  the  developments  of  the  last  year 
have  not  been  pleasant  ones,  and  in  saying 
this,  I  am  thinking  of  the  shortage  of  crude 
oil.  It  is  ptirely  academic  to  say  that  this 
shoriace  could  have  been  prevented  or  allevi- 
ated If  a  higher  price  ceiling  had  b^en  per- 
mitted. We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  a 
higher  prict  was  net  permitted.  P.  A.  W. 
thrucht  that  a  price  Increase  should  be 
granted.  We  said  that  we  believed  that  it 
would  stimulate  exploration,  that  it  would 
make  po<^EibIe  more  extensive  employment  of 
secondary  recovery  m.ethods,  and  that  it 
would  enable  many  marginal  locations  to  be 
drilled  and  m.^re  stripper  wells  to  continue 
their  operation  That  is  why  we  rcccm- 
mer.ded  a  price  Increase  to  O.  P.  A.  That  is 
why  we  a?ked  O.  P.  A.  to  reconsider  our 
recommendation  after  we  were  turned  down 
the  first  time.  And  that  is  why.  after  the 
second  turndown,  we  appealed  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Economic  Stabilization. 

His  verdict  was  no  less  disappointing  to  us 
than  It  was  to  you.  but  it  Is.  nevertheless,  the 
verd.ct. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  m.eans  of  stimu- 
lating the  discovery,  development  and  prc- 


ductio.n  cf  additional  crude-oil  reserve:. 
Judge  Vinson  has  now  advised  the  Petroleum 
Administration  and  the  Industry,  through 
the  Petroleum  Inau'try  War  Council,  to  at- 
tempt to  devise  some  plan,  short  of  a  gcr.cial 
price  Increase,  winch  will  prov.de  additional 
tinancial  incentives  lor  the  achievement  of 
there  ends. 

Obviously,  an  attempt  to  Invent  some  such 
plan  or  jirocram  is  tiie  next  step.  In  his 
opinion  Judge  Vinson  said  that  he  "enter- 
tains no  doubt  whatsoever  of  the  ability  of 
the  P.  A.  VV.,  In  cooperation  witli  the  Petro- 
leum Industry  War  Council,  to  device  a  prac- 
tical, workable  program  for  giving  additional 
financial  support  to  exploratory  activity  and 
development  of  new  fields  without  increasing 
the  cost  of  living,  burdening  Government  or 
business  with  an  Impossible  administrative 
task,  or  dispensing  public  funds  to  thObe  not 
engaged  in  exploratory  activity  or  develop- 
ment of  new  fields." 

However,  thus  far  we  have  been  unable  to 
formulate  such  a  plan.  But.  In  view  of  Judge 
Vin.'^on's  request  that  we  discover  some  new 
formula  short  of  a  general  price  Increase.  I 
have  asked  my  staff,  and  I  now  urge  the 
industry,  to  undertake  Immediately  to  try  to 
formulate  some  program  or  policy,  other 
than  a  general  price  Increase — one  which  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  to  Judge 
Vinson  as  practical,  workable,  and  adminis- 
tratively feasible. 

Above  all.  I  am  unwilling,  in  view  of  our 
need  of  additional  reserves,  to  allow  this 
question  of  proper  financial  incentives  for 
producers  to  remain  unsolved.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  proceed  in  good  faith 
and  with  all  possible  speed.  This,  as  I  have 
said,  Is  the  next  step.  Only  after  we  have 
attempted  to  devise  such  a  program  as  has 
been  requested  can  we  in  P.  A.  W.  determine 
what  the  steps  thereafter  shall  be. 

Now,  this  leads  inevitably  to  the  question 
of  foreign  oil — a  question  which  has  stimu- 
lated such  heated  controversy  that  I  consider 
It  essential  that  I  discuss  It  as  fully  as  may 
be,  and  make  my  position  clear.  There  are 
both  major  and  independent  operators  here 
today,  and  I  address  myself  to  both  groups. 

The  subject  of  foreign  oil  has  always  been 
one  that  has  aroused  the  particular  Interest  of 
the  Independent  producers,  and  quite  under- 
standably so  because  It  has  appeared  to  them 
to  be  a  potential  threat  to  their  livelihood. 
Most  of  these  Independents  are  noninte- 
grated  operators,  and  so  any  losses  which 
they  might  Incur  through  the  competition 
of  lower-priced  foreign  crude  could  not  be 
offset  by  gains  In  their  other  operations. 
Therefore,  they  are  opposed  to  a  large-scale 
Importation  of  oil  for  the  reason  that  It 
might  displace  their  domestic  production. 
As  I  say.  I  well  understand  this  viewpoint. 

In  fact,  before  I  go  ahead,  I  think  that  I 
might  quote  from  an  address  which  I  made 
to  the  Independent  Petroleum  A.ssoclatlon  of 
America  a  year  ago.  I  said,  •Especially  do 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  realize  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Independent  producers,  both 
in  peace  and  In  war.  The  very  term  "Inde- 
pendent" seems  somehow  symbolic  of 
the  American  birthright  of  free  oppor- 
tunity •  •  •  We  must  always  have  the 
Independents — the  little  fellows — In  all  lines 
of  endeavor  In  this  country  of  curs.  Without 
them,  something  would  go  out  of  the  bone 
and  fiber  of  America."" 

Let  that  position,  then,  be  stipulated  for 
the  record. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  demand  for  oil 
for  war  Is  increasing.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  only  place  In  the  United  States  where 
crude  oil  production  can  be  Increased  sub- 
stantially from  known  reserves  Is  In  West 
Texas. 

And  there  Is  more  to  the  Bltuatlon  even 
than  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  require- 
ments of  war.  There  Is  the  consideration  of 
what  our  position  Is  to  be  after  the  war.  I 
want    to   see   the   American    petroleum    In- 


dustry live  find  prwper  for  many  yeart  to 
I  coine  1  don  t  want  to  see  it  wear  Itself  out 
'  end  slash  years  from  Its  life  by  a  wartime 
I  burst  of  IneiEi  lentiy  cxces&ive  productioa 
1  that  would  injure  our  oil  fields  irreparably. 
i  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  long 
planned  our  activities  so  that,  as  conditions 
make  It  po.ssible,  the  oil  fields  of  other  lands 
would  contribute  their  share  to  the  United 
N.itions  needs.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  not 
for  the  purpcsc  of  slipping  In — under  the 
guise  of  wartime  necessity — a  wedge  that 
would  threaten  our  domestic  producers  when 
peace  oomes. 

With  respect  to  the  Petroleum  Reserve* 
Corporation,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  deal  of  misguided  and  Inaccurate  spec- 
ulation as  to  Its  purposes  and  future  course 
of  conduct.  Actually,  there  Is  no  occasion 
for  the  type  of  rumors  which  have  come  to 
my  ears.  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation 
Is  In  no  sense  the  first,  although  so  far  as  I 
know  It  was  the  latest  of  the  governmental 
corporations  which  the  war  has  compelled  us 
to  create  to  meet  our  national  needs  for 
critical  materials. 

In  order  to  protect  business  here  In  the 
United  States,  to  assure  the  American  people 
of  enough  oil  to  meet  their  needs,  and  to 
make  certain  that  there  Is  sufBclent  oil  for 
military  requirements.  It  Is  necessary  that 
the  United  States  obtain  a  fair  measure  cf 
access  to  foreign  oil  resources.  We  will  be 
able  to  make  available  within  our  present  re- 
serves enough  oil  to  finish  this  global  war, 
but  we  couldn"t  possibly  oil  another  war  of 
this  size.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we  would  be 
remiss  in  our  duty  and  indifferent  about  the 
future  of  our  country  If  we  did  not  adopt 
measures  to  assure  ourselves  of  enough  oU 
In  the  event  of  another  world  war.  We  hope 
that  there  will  not  be  such  a  war.  but  we 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  old  adage: 
"Soft  words  butter  no  parsnips."' 

At  the  present  time,  there  Is  no  Interna- 
tional arrangement  which  adequately  car- 
ries out  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
BO  as  to  guarantee  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
fair  access  to  the  worlds  oil  resources.  It  Is 
hoped  that  some  such  agreement  will  be 
forthcoming.  A  program  of  this  sort  would 
contrlbut»  greatly  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  all  nations. 

In  the  past,  a  number  of  United  States  oil 
companies  have  established  themselves  In 
the  foreign  oil  business.  They  have  obtained 
rights  to  oil  reserves,  they  have  constructed 
facilities  to  process  and  transport  oil.  and 
they  have  engaged  In  world-wide  distribu- 
tion of  oil  and  its  products.  This  has  been 
done  entirely  as  a  result  of  private  Initiative 
with  the  Government  extending  its  good 
offices  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  prin- 
cipal nations  of  the  world — or  most  of  them^ 
have  conducted  their  foreign  oil  business 
through  corporations  or  agencies  which  are 
entirely  or  partly  owned  or  In  effect  con- 
trolled by  the  government  Itself.  The 
United  States  Is  one  of  the  few  major  cotm- 
tries  which  has  not  participated  In  foreign 
oil  activities  through  governmental  financing 
or  direction. 

To  the  extent  that  private  capital  and  pri- 
vate Initiative  are  unable  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  national  position  In  this  field. 
Government  assistance  and  participation 
may  be  necessary.  The  Petroleum  Reserves 
Corporation  Is  available  for  these  purposes 
whenever  and  wherever  necessary.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  are  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  War,  Navy,  and  Interior,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministration. 

With  respect  to  another  phase  of  foreign 
oil,  there  has  also  been  some  IndlEcrlralnaie 
shtKiting.  It  has  been  aimed  at  our  Di- 
rective No.  70.  which  was  Issued  to  make  pos- 
sible the  rame  kind  of  Joint  use  al  facilltlee 
and  products  in  foreign  operations  ps  we 
have  employed  to  mf  et  war-created  sl.e-r^agee 
of  supplies  and  facilities  at  home. 
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The  »lU-gRtlon  is  that  Directive  No.  70  con- 
•tltiite*  a  'cartel" — oh.  even  worse  than  that, 
•  cartel  cwlced  up  by  the  Government  Itself. 
I  am  not  polng  to  quarrel  over  the  defini- 
tion o(  cart<  1  But  I  am  going  to  aay  quite 
asaertlvely  that  Directive  No  70  ti  nothing  of 
tb«  sort 

It  calls  for  a  pooling  of  prodix:t8  and  faclll- 
tle*.  at  the  direction  of  the  Petroletun  Ad- 
mini»trau->r  for  War,  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  It  haa  nothing  to  do  with  prices.  It 
d<.>e«  not  ilmlt  spheres  of  operation,  and  Blnc« 
It  IS  a  governmental  design  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  distribution  of  supplies  to  the 
armed  forces,  not  only  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  Government,  but  at  its 
direction,  it  cannot  by  the  widest  stretch 
of  the  Imagination  be  called  a  cartel. 

However,  excitable  men  both  In  and  out  of 
Conpress.  and  both  In  and  out  of  newspapers, 
must  have  something  for  the  consumption 
of  headline  readers.  Apparently  they  do  not 
know  that  we  have  had  the  same  sort  of 
arrangement  In  operation  In  the  domestic 
field  for  many  months,  with  the  result  that 
we  have  been  able  to  supply  our  armed  forces 
much  more  smoothly  and  quickly  than  wou'.d 
otherwise  havp  been  the  case.  Without  the 
pooling  of  supplies  and  facilities  which  Direc- 
tive 70  makes  possible,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  make  the  most  of  our  limited  oil  trans- 
portation and  operating  equipment  and  our 
available  supplies  abroad,  and  get  to  the 
battle  fronts  petroleum  prodiKts  to  supply 
them.  If  anybody  has  a  better  way  to  sug- 
gest. I  would  be  glad  If  he  would  come  for- 
ward with  it 

I  think  that  the  subject  of  private  enter- 
prise might  be  a  good  one  on  which  to  con- 
clude my  remarks.  Prom  the  very  beginning 
1  haw  said  that  It  would  be  my  policy  to  rely 
as  fully  as  poeatble  upon  free  enterprise  to 
get  the  wartime  oil  Job  done;  that  It  would 
be  my  objective  to  hold  Government  direc- 
tion and  control  to  the  minimum  consistent 
with  wartime  requirement*.  It  la  my  firm 
conviction  that  it  is  t>ecauae  of  this  policy 
that  the  petroleum  Industry  has  done  ao 
excellent  a  job  so  far  In  thU  war. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  acknowledge,  as  I 
Ijave  repeatedly  done  before,  my  appreciation 
of  that  Job.  You  have  cooperated  In  the 
most  burdensome  kind  of  ctreumatances. 
Tou  have  had  continuing  shortages  of  ma- 
terials and  Increasing  shortages  of  manpower. 
Tou  have  been  called  upon  by  us  In  Govern- 
ment to  rearrange  your  operations  at  con- 
■iderable  inconvenience  and  often  at  con- 
Blderable  expense  Perhaps  the  one  conaollng 
ctrrumstance — In  addition  to  your  satisfac- 
tion that  you  have  had  a  major  part  In  the 
Tlctory — that  we  are  winning — has  been  the 
fact  that,  throu^  the  industry  committees 
and  the  Petroleum  Indttttry  War  Council, 
you  have  at  least  been  able  to  be  heard  when 
you  bare  bad  something  to  aay. 

I  am  Btire  that  the  members  of  the  Council 
will  not  mind  if  I  single  out  one  of  them — 
their  chairman  and  your  president — for 
particular  mention.  In  fact,  I  feel  certain 
that  they  will  a?rree  with  me  that  BlU  Boytl 
deserves  particular  mention.  Hla  intelligent 
cooperation  with  ua  of  P.  A.  W.  has  been 
no  minor  factor  In  the  effectlveneas  of  the 
Government-Industry  partnership  plan.  For 
this,  be  has  our  thanks.  For  this,  he  deaerTes 
yotu-  thanki. 

When  I  addressed  your  convention  in  San 
Prandsco  back  In  IMl.  there  were  thoee  of 
you  who  feared  that  I  wanted  to  take  over 
the  oU  Industry. 

Parenthetically,  there  are  those  now  In  the 
coal  Industry  who  feel  that  it  la  their  turn  to 
fear,  or  pretend  to  fear,  that  I  am  In  favor  of 
the  nationalization  of  that  Industry.  That 
Unt  ao  either  The  fact  that  I  turned  the 
eoal  mlnea  back  as  fast  aa  I  did — some  com- 
mentators thought  that  I  turned  them  back 
too  fast  and  too  early — otight  to  be  aome 


assurance  that  I  am  not  for  the  nationali- 
zation of  the  coal  Industry.  I  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  these  coal  properties  as  fast  as  I  could, 
and.  Just  l)etween  you  and  me,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  President,  If  he  found  it  necessary 
to  take  them  over  again,  would  designate 
■omeone  else  as  custodian  of  the  mines  of  the 
country. 

I  hope  that  I  have  disabused  you  of  the 
delusion  that  many  of  you  had,  but  If  there 
still  be  any  who  doubt,  let  me  repeat  that  I 
still  feel  as  I  did  In  San  Francisco. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Petroleum 
Industry  War  Council,  some  months  ago,  one 
member  expressed  the  fear  that  the  industry 
would  become  so  tangled  in  Government  reg- 
ulations and  control  that  when  peace  came 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  untangle  it.  I  as- 
sured this  gentleman — and  I  repeat  that  as- 
surance here — that,  when  the  emergency  has 
ended,  If  I  have  any  authority  in  the  mat- 
ter, you  will  find  me  on  your  E;de  working  to 
restore  the  oil  Industry,  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  to  Its  ante  helium  -ompctitive 
st-tus  Just  as  speedily  as  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. We  will  get  nd  of  the  orders  and 
directives — and  without  a  "strip  tease," 


Tomorrow  Is  Tkanksgivinf 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  is  Thanksgiving.  I 
am  not  speaking  from  the  well  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  recall  some 
bit  of  early  history  connected  with  the 
founding  of  this  country  to  your  minds 
but  I  am  before  you  today  to  pay  my 
respects,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  all  Mon- 
tana, to  a  boy  who  is  no  longer  with  us. 
This  boy  was  born  on  Thanksgiving  and 
his  parents  surely  must  have  been  thank- 
ftU  for  and  proud  of  that  fact. 

I  am  taking  this  means  to  pay  my  trib- 
ute to  him  on  this  occasion,  and  through 
him  to  all  the  other  boys  and  girls  from 
Montana  who  are  or  have  been  in  the 
armed  services  of  our  country.  This 
boy,  Tom  ODonnell.  lived  every  day  of 
his  life  by  the  Golden  Rule  and  he  ex- 
emplified in  his  daily  life  the  things  that 
all  of  us  hold  most  dear.  When  I  think 
0*  him  I  am  reminded  of  all  the  others 
from  my  State  who  are  fighting  our  bat- 
tles today  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  fact  that  these  men 
and  women  of  ours  are  paying  now  for 
mistakes  which  we  of  an  older  generation 
made.  I  am  tioping  that  out  of  this 
Shastly  struggle  will  come  a  peace  this 
time  that  will  endure  so  that  the  sacri- 
fices made  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
I  am  thinking  of  Tom's  comrades  from 
all  parts  of  Montana,  the  cities,  the 
small  towns,  the  ranches,  the  mills,  and 
the  mines.  I  am  tliinking  of  the  thou- 
sands whom  I  know  personally  and  with 
whom  I  have  been  intimately  connected. 
I  am  thinking  also  of  the  thousands 
whom  I  have  never  had  the  chance  to 
know.    I  am  thinking  of  their  mothers 


and  fathers,  their  wives  and  sweethearts, 
their  relatives,  and  their  friends.  To- 
gether they  represent  our  State  and  our 
country,  and  to  say  that  we  are  proud 
of  all  of  them  is  at  best  an  understate- 
ment. We  are  also  grateful  to  them  for 
what  they  are  doing  and  humble  in  the 
thought  of  the  responsibility  they  bear. 
Our  destiny  as  a  nation  is  in  their  hands 
and  our  future  rests  on  the  points  of 
their  bayonets.  May  God  continue  to 
give  succfis  to  our  arms  and  guidance 
to  our  minds  in  these  critical  days  before 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  24,  1943,  at 
Montana  State  University,  Missoula, 
Mont.,  Mrs.  Barbara  Adams  OT)onnell 
received  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
in  behalf  of  her  late  husband,  Capt.  Tom 
O'Donnell,  United  States  Army,  killed  on 
Attu.  In  my  estimation  this  was  a 
worthy  pesture  and  a  well-earned  re- 
ward. I  knew  Tom  well  as  a  student  of 
mine,  a  friend,  and  a  real  American. 
Montana  has  suffered  a  grievous  loss  in 
his  passing,  but  his  life  and  his  memory 
will  continue  to  serve  as  an  example  to 
the  young  men  of  our  State.  Quiet  al- 
mo.st  to  the  point  of  shsmess,  determined 
to  the  limit  of  his  ability,  and  kind  to 
everyone  who  crossed  his  path,  he  was 
the  living  embodiment  of  all  the  things 
we  hold  most  precious.  Words  are  use- 
less. I  know,  to  express  one's  real  feelings, 
but  they  are  the  only  means  we  have  at 
times  to  overcome  hurt,  banish  despair, 
and  to  encourage  the  desolate  to  hope 
again.  In  giving  his  Ufe  on  Attu,  Tom 
OTtonnell  did  so  with  the  hope  that  other 
young  men  in  future  generations  would 
be  spared  the  ordeal  through  which  he 
and  his  fellows  passed.  While  his  wife, 
Barbara,  was  proud  to  receive  the  Gov- 
ernment's recognition  of  Tom's  worth.  I 
know  she  was  sad,  also,  because  she  has 
lost  someone  whom  she  loved  dearly.  She 
cannot  bring  her  husband  back,  but  she 
can  rest  secure  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
great  and  undying  love  for  his  country 
and  for  her.  This  is  something  no  one 
can  take  away  from  her.  For  his  sake 
she  will  carry  on.  We  know  that  when 
our  time  comes  we  will  again  see  the  boy 
we  respected,  admired,  and  loved.  The 
battle  of  life  is  now  over  for  Captain 
ODonnell,  but  the  future  beckons  him 
ever  onward  and  upward.  Good  luck 
and  Godspeed  to  you,  Tom.  Tomorrow 
is  Thanksgiving. 


The  Pattoo  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  24. 1943 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pat- 
ton  incident  has  stirred  the  country. 
Mothers  and  fathers  of  sons  in  the  serv- 
ice are  much  concerned.  I  feel  that  the 
public  is  entitled  to  know  the  facts  as  far 
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as  they  are  available  at  this  time, 
llierefore,  I  include  in  the.-e  remarks  an 
actount  of  the  episode  written  by  Edward 
Kenedy.  Associated  Press  war  corre- 
spcndrnt.  v.hich  appeared  on  the  front 
pare  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on 
No  .ember  23,  1943.  as  follows: 

Aliied  He.\d<5uaeters.  Alcifrs,  November 
23. — It  was  cl:sclo.>-ed  oCQcially  today  that  Lt. 
Cen.  Geoii'e  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  had  apologized  to 
all  officers  and  men  of  the  Seventh  Army  for 
btnkuig  a  stildier  during  the  Sicilian  cam- 
paign. 

Ai  the  same  time  allied  headquarters  said 
correspondents  might  reveal  all  of  the  facts 
they  knew  of  the  incident  which  since  last 
Aueust  has  been  one  of  the  main  subjects 
of  discussion  among  soldiers  in  this  theater. 

While  General  Patton  was  not  relieved  of 
his  command  of  the  Seventh  Army  and  was 
not  given  a  formal  reprimand,  he  received  a 
casiigation  from  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
such  as  has  seldom  been  administered  to  a 
commander  of  an  army. 

I'lday's  disclosure  came  16  hours  after  an 
olf.cial  headquarters  statement  said,  "General 
P.itton  Is  commanding  the  Seventh  Army, 
has  commanded  it  since  It  was  activated, 
and  Is  continuing  to  command  It.  General 
Patton  has  never  been  reprimanded  at  any 
time  by  General  Elsenhower,  or  by  anyone 
else  In  this  theater." 

The  story  is  a  strange  one — the  story  of  a 
general  whose  excellence  Is  admitted  by  all, 
who  m  the  heat  of  battle  lost  his  temper  and 
later  admitted  he  was  wrong  and  made 
amends. 

The  incident  consisted  of  this,  according 
to  eyewitnesses: 

General  Patton  slapped  a  shell-shocked 
soldier  in  a  hospital  tent  because  he  thought 
the  soldier  was  shirking  his  duty. 

The  Incident  occurred  early  In  August 
when  the  Sicilian  campaign  was  in  one  of 
Its  most  critical  periods. 

General  Patton  visited  the  evacuation 
ho.spltal  and  went  among  the  wounded,  try- 
ing to  cheer  them.  He  patted  some  on  the 
back,  sympathizing  with  them. 

He  then  came  upon  a  24-year-old  soldier 
silting  on  a  cot  with  his  head  burled  In  his 
hancLs,  weeping. 

•  V.'hat's  the  matter  with  you?"  General 
Patton  apked.  according  to  persons  who  were 
In  the  hospital  tent  it  the  time. 

The  soldier  mumbled  a  reply,  which  was 
ln:.udible  to  the  General.  General  Patton 
repeated  hi?  question. 

"Ifs  my  nerves;  I  guess  1  can't  stand  shell- 
ing." the  boy  was  quoted  as  replying. 

General  Patton  thereupon  burst  Into  a 
rtige.  Employing  much  profanity,  he  called 
the  soldier  a  coward,  "yellow  belly."  and  nu- 
merous other  epithets,  according  to  those 
present.  He  ordered  the  soldier  back  to  the 
fror.t. 

The  scene  attracted  several  persons.  Includ- 
ing the  commanding  officer  of  the  hospital, 
the  doctor  who  had  admitted  the  soldier,  and 
a  nurse. 

Alter  his  verbal  outburst  General  Patton 
St  r lick  the  so!dier  In  the  rear  of  the  head 
wi'h  the  back  of  his  hand. 

Tlie  soldier  fell  over  slightly  and  the  liner 
of  his  helmet,  which  he  was  wearing,  fell  off 
and  rolled  over  the  floor  of  the  tent. 

A  nurse,  Intent  on  protecting  the  patient. 
made  a  dive  toward  General  Patton.  taut  was 
pulled  back  by  a  doctor.  The  hospital's  com- 
manding officer  then  intervened. 

General  Patton  then  went  before  other 
patients,  still  in  high  temper,  expressing  his 
views.  He  returned  to  the  shell-shocked 
soldier  and  berated  him  again. 

Tlie  soldier  appeared  dazed  as  the  incident 
prr\::ressed,  but  offered  to  return  to  the  front, 
ai.d  tried  to  rise  from  his  cot. 


General  Patton  left  the  hospital  without 
making  lurlher  investigation  of  the  case. 

The  facts  concerning  the  soldier  were  later 
ascertained:  He  was  a  Regular  Army  man 
who  had  enlisted  before  the  war  from  his 
home  town  In  the  South.  He  had  fought 
throughout  the  Tunisian  and  Sicilian  cam- 
paigns and  his  record  was  excellent.  He  hud 
been  diagnosed  as  a  medical  case  the  week 
previously,  but  had  relused  to  leave  the  front, 
and  continued  on  througli  the  strain  of  bat- 
tle. He  finally  was  ordered  to  the  hospital  by 
hi.s  unit  doctor. 

After  General  Patton  left  the  soldier  de- 
manded to  return  to  the  front.  This  request 
was  refused  at  the  time,  but  after  a  week  of 
re?t  he  was  in  pood  shape  and  returned  to  his 
unit  at  the  front. 

Immediately  after  the  Incident  the  soldier 
was  reported  In  a  miserable  state.  As  a  Regu- 
lar Army  man  with  pride  in  his  record,  he 
felt  his  whole  world  dashed  to  pieces. 

"Don't  tell  my  wife!  Don't  tell  my  wife!" 
he  was  quoted  as  saying  by  persons  who 
talked  to  him  later.  The  chaplain  at  the 
hospital,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  inci- 
dent was  the  result  of  an  outburst  of  temper 
due  to  the  strain  of  battle,  and,  after  several 
conversations  with  the  soldier,  persuaded  him 
to  accept  It  In  that  light. 

The  incident  was  reported  to  General  Eisen- 
hower. The  commander  in  chief  immediately 
wrote  General  Patton  a  letter  In  which  he 
denounced  his  conduct  and  ordered  him  to 
make  amends  or  be  removed  from  his  com- 
mand. 

"The  old  man  certainly  took  the  hide  off 
him,"  an  Allied  headquarters  spokesman  said. 

General  Patton 's  conduct  then  became  as 
generous  as  It  had  been  furious. 

He  apologized  to  the  soldier  whom  he  had 
struck,  to  the  commander  of  the  hospital 
and  to  all  those  present  at  the  time. 

He  then  went  before  as  many  officers  and 
men  as  could  be  assembled  from  each  divi- 
sion under  his  command  and  repeated  his 
apology. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  talking  to 
correspondents.  General  Patton,  after  re- 
counting the  history  of  the  Sicilian  drive, 
said: 

"When  these  things  are  happening  a  com- 
manding general  Is  under  great  nervous  ten- 
sion. He  may  do  things  he  may  afterward 
regret.  I  know  a  great  many  people  regard 
me  as  a 

"But  I  have  patted  five  soldiers  on  the  back 
for  every  one  I  have  spoken  a  harsh  word  to. 
I  dealt  harshly  with  a  couple  of  soldiers  and 
was  wrong     I  am  going  to  apologize  to  them." 

The  incident  reflected  the  character  of 
General  Patton — a  general  who  drives  both 
himself  and  his  men  to  the  very  limit  In 
battles,  who  Is  highly  emotional  at  times  and 
Is  given  to  outbursts  when  under  strain. 

But  he  is  regarded  by  many  officers  as  tlie 
best  field  general  in  the  American  Army. 

It  is  generally  believed  here  by  military  men 
that  Sicily  never  would  have  been  conquered 
In  38  days  had  It  not  been  for  General  Pat- 
ton's  driving  force. 

His  value  as  a  general  was  one  reason  why 
his  case  was  dealt  with  as  It  was. 

W^hlle  many  soldiers  under  General  Patton's 
command  may  not  have  much  affection  for 
him.  they  all  respect  him  as  a  great  general 
and  have  confidence  in  him  as  a  commander. 
General  Patten  hlniself  doesn't  care  whether 
they  like  him  or  not — he  regards  his  Job  as 
winning  battles. 

On  Sunday  night  Drew  Pearson  had  broad- 
cast from  Washington  that  General  Patton 
had  been  "severely  reprimanded"  by  General 
Eisenhower.  The  radio  commentator  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  General  Patton 
would  not  "be. used  In  combat  any  more." 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesdav.  November  24. 1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  la 
a  country  at  war,  where  75  percent  of  tha 
Nation's  economy  is  devotc<i  to  war  pro- 
duction and  the  national  income  exceeds 
the  supply  of  civilian  goods  by  more  than 
$35,000,000,000.  the  normal  economic 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  be 
allowed  free  play  without  producing 
catastrophic  inflation.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions,  measures 
must  be  taken  that  normally  would  not 
be  reckoned  with  by  a  freedom-  and 
liberty-loving  people.  I  have  always  en- 
tertained a  very  strong  antipathy  toward 
subsidies  in  general,  though  their  prac- 
tical necessity  as  a  stimulus  for  the  pro- 
duction of  unusual  products  of  wartime 
must  be  conceded.  In  the  past  I  have 
consistently  voted  against  subsidies  for 
cottor.  peanuts,  tobacco,  and  other 
products. 

Like  war.  subsidies  are  not  desirable. 
But  in  wartime,  apparently,  they  are  a 
necessary  weapon.  Selected  subsidy  pay- 
ments, in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  better 
program  has  been  presented,  must  be 
used  to  control  and  stabilize  food  prices. 
However,  subsidies  should  not  be  em- 
ployed as  a  major  weapwn  against  In- 
flation. Wage  stabilization,  fiscal  policy, 
holding  down  prices,  and  subsidies  must 
all  be  linked  together. 

Most  people  do  not  appreciate  that  we 
are  now  in  a  period  of  Inflation  despite 
all  efforts  to  prevent  It.  Now  that  we  are 
in  it.  we  niust  do  all  In  our  power  to  keep 
it  in  control.  Evidence  of  Inflation  Is 
presented  everywhere.  During  my  recent 
visit  in  Milwaukee  I  was  Informed  that 
high- school  boys,  who  work  part  time 
and  have  more  money  than  they  had 
ever  enjoyed,  are  buying  socks  that  cost 
five  to  seven  dollars  a  pair;  that  war 
workers  are  buying  ten  to  fourteen  dollar 
shirts  made  of  broadcloth,  not  silk; 
women  are  buying  handbags  costing  sev- 
enty, eighty,  and  one  hundred  dollars; 
used  cars  2,  3,  or  more  years  old  are  sell- 
ing for  three  to  eight  hundred  dollars 
more  than  their  original  value;  fur  coats 
that  brought  $200  a  year  ago  are  now 
priced  at  $250  to  $300;  jewelry  stores  are 
swamped  with  business.  There  is  a  mar- 
ket for  every  kind  of  jewelry,  and  watches 
costing  $150  and  $250  are  being  sold  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  obtained. 

People  no  longer  inquire  about  the 
price  of  an  item  when  shopping  but 
merely  select  what  they  want  and  pay 
any  price  demanded  without  batting  an 
eye.  These  are  some  of  the  causes  for 
the  present  period  of  Inflation. 

Great  inflationary  increases  in  the 
prices  of  liquor,  farm  and  city  real  es- 
tate, and  various  services,  can  be  ob- 
served ihrouRhout  the  country.  Prices 
of  these  commodities  and  services  aie 
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not  regulated  under  Government  price 
ceilings.  But  there  is  also  price  infla- 
tion in  items  that  are  under  Government 
control.  We  have  all  been  faced  with 
the  abnormal  increases  in  the  cost  of 
fruits  and  ver^etables.  Meats  and  butter 
have  been  held  down  only  through  the 
Bid  of  subsidies.  The  cheaper  line  of 
men's  clothing  has  disappeared.  Infla- 
tionary prices  in  clothing  are  felt  more 
In  the  Inferior  quality  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  low  price  lines  than  actual  price 
rises.  The  price  of  women's  clothing 
has  also  Increased  tremendously,  though 
the  quality  has  deteriorated. 

If  the  general  public  could  only,  be 
educated  to  limit  Its  purchases  in  war- 
time to  absolute  bare  necessities,  compe- 
tition would  be  cut  down  for  the  limited 
quantity  of  civilian  products  now  avail- 
able. By  heading  off  purchases  until  af- 
ter the  war  is  won.  a  post-war  demand 
can  be  created  acting  as  a  springboard 
for  continued  employment  and  pros- 
perity. Thus,  we  can  prevent  an  era  of 
imemployment  that  is  bound  to  follow  if 
all  the  money  now  earned  is  dissipated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  of  us  favors  sub- 
lidles  as  a  permanent  policy.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  Congress  hold 
the  line  against  unreasonable  expansion 
of  the  subsidy  program.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  limiting  the  amount  of  funds 
that  are  to  be  expended  therein  and  set- 
ting a  definite  period  of  time  over  which 
it  Is  to  be  extended. 


RepnkBcaa  DriTc  for  Action  Wins 
Acclaim 
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Hon.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOrTH  DAKOTA 

Dr  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  November  24. 1^43 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House.  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Ricoao  at  tliis  point  some 
typical  editorial  comments  which  have 
come  to  us  from  around  the  country  in 
connection  with  the  organization  and 
activities  of  the  Republican  Drive-For- 
Actlon  Committee,  announcement  of 
which  was  made  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rccoao,  on  page  A463fi: 

IFtom  the  Minneapolis  (Ifinn.)  Star- 
Journal  ] 


TO  OOMC 


AT  woax 


sixteen  liemben  of  the  National  Houae  at 
RepreaentatlTcs,  Including  Repreeentatlve 
OUAkA,  of  Minneaota.  have  Joined  to  keep 
that  body  In  aeeslon  by  refiulog  to  conaent 
to  reee— e«  while  important  work  remains  im- 
done.  The  group  realizes  that  the  minority 
cannot  compel  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
the  House  to  bring  legislation  to  the  floor, 
but  the  Qlencoe  Congressman  points  out  that 
It  can  prevent  long  week-end  and  middle-of- 
tbe-week  receaees. 

The  Steadfast  Sixteen  want  action  In  the 
Bouse  on  a  1944  farm  program  and  the  food 
subsidy  snarl:  to  increase  crude  oU  produc- 
tion,  to  review  appropriation  bills;  and  on 


le<?lslatlon  granting  court  appeals  from  de- 
cisions of  Government  bureaus. 

The  program  is  practical,  and  every  prob- 
lem on  It  deserves  an  early  answer.  And 
ther^  are  plenty  of  others    •     •     •. 

One  Job  whlrh  Minnespolls  would  like  to 
see  the  House  do  while  Ifs  resting  is  to  take 
whatever  action  Is  needed  to  eliminate  lepal 
dlfflcultles  and  clear  the  way  for  prompt  post- 
war construction  of  the  upper  harbor  here, 
which  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  worlts  un- 
dertaken In  this  area  when  we  reach  tlie  pub- 
lic works  stage  of  national  reconstruction. 


(Prom  the  Eugene   (Oreg  )    RegLster-GuardJ 

LET'S   GCT  CCIHG 

Accusations  of  "stalling"  and  '•apathy"  have 
been  made  against  the  majority  parly  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  18  Republican 
Members.  They  charge  that  the  ptu-ty  in 
power  is  holding  back  legislation  with  the 
intention  of  raUroadmg  it  through,  without 
sufflcient  debate,  in  the  year -end  rufih.  And 
they  have  banded  together  with  the  declared 
intention  of  eliminating  a  lot  of  1-  aixi  2-day 
receflses,  cutting  the  holiday  recess  short,  and 
takli^  what  other  steps  they  can  to  speed 
up  action  on  pending  measures. 

Without  arguing  the  truth  of  these  accu- 
sations. It  can  scarcely  be  claimed  by  any- 
one that  the  House  has  many  constructive 
accomplishments  to  its  credit  in  the  6  weeks 
since  its  long-due  siimmer  recess  ended. 
Committees  have  been  active,  to  be  sure.  But 
not  much  has  come  off  the  final  assembly 
end  of  the  legislatiTe  production  line. 

The  Republican  group  lists  four  subjects 
on  which  it  believes  quick  action  slaould  be 
forthcomine.  They  are  the  food  subsidy 
question,  crude-oil  production  as  it  affects 
gasoline  and  fuel  rationing,  more  careful  in- 
vestigation of  appropnatioii  requests  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  the  opening  of  Judi- 
cial channels  thicugh  which  citizens  may 
appeal  "any  buieaucratic  directive  or  regu- 
lation." 

This  choice  of  four  la  marked,  quite  natu- 
rally, by  partisan  emphasis.  Periiaps  the 
choice  docs  not  Include  all  the  questions  that 
need  settling,  or  even  the  most  important 
ones.  But  at  least  these  four  are  currently 
causing  violent  agitation  In  the  turmoil  over 
domestic  war  policy.  It  is  a  turm  nl  which 
constantly  stirs  Washington,  and  which  re- 
flects or  infects  the  temper  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  subsidy  problem  is  one  that  ought  to 
be  settled  quickly.  Until  Congress  decides 
whether  it  will  continue  the  life  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  farmers  cannot 
plan  with  any  confidence  for  their  1944  task 
of  producing  the  greatest  food  supply  in  our 
history.  The  President  made  an  impressive 
appeal  for  the  present  subsidy  operation  in 
his  message  to  Congress.  But  it  only  in- 
creased activity  of  the  sizable  opposition 
group  In  both  parties.  Much  of  this  opposi- 
tion is  not  to  the  principle  of  sutnidies,  but 
to  the  present  application.  The  problem  is 
Dot  insoluble,  and  it  ought  to  be  threshed  out 
with  no  more  delay. 

Equally  necessary  to  domestic  tranquillity 
is  a  settlement  of  the  long  and  bitter  quarrel 
orer  government  by  directive.  Congress 
and  the  agencies,  particularly  O.  P.  A.,  are 
constantly  at  each  other's  throats  over  broad 
Interpretations  of  the  war  powers  granted 
the  President  by  Congress.  Limitations  and 
better  Interpretations  won't  be  arrived  at 
quickly  or  easily,  but  they  are  now  scarcely 
beyond  the  fussing  and  fuming  stage. 

These  are  not  all  of  the  causes  of  domestic 
contention,  of  course.  But  if  even  in  these 
we  could  approach  tha  Government's  unan- 
imity of  feeling  on  foreign  policy,  the  war 
might  be  moved  toward  its  conclusion  a  little 
faster. 


(Prcm  the  Grafton  (W.  Va.)  Sentinel] 

RTPrBLICAN     HCtJSE     CHOtn»     FORMS     DUVE-FOH- 
ACTION     COMMITTEE 

An  Informal  group  of  Republican  House 
Members  announced  tonight  t>ie  formation 
of  a  drivfc-for-action  committee  which  pro- 
pr.sLS  to  h(Hd  the  Hou^e  in  session  every 
leijlslative  day:  to  prevent  a  prolonged  holi- 
day adjournment,  and  to  take  other  steps 
"within  its  power"  to  compel  the  Democratic 
leadership  to  brin^  up  for  lecislative  acticu 
{>enr!:ng  bills  destined  to  Improve  conditions 
on  the  home  front  and  advance  the  war  ef- 
fort. Spokpsnven  for  the  committee  said, 
"Winning  the  war  Is  America's  No.  1  Job.  A 
well-fed.  busily  working,  productive  home 
front  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  shorten- 
ing; of  this  war  by  setting  forward  ♦he  date 
of  victf^ry.  It  can  thus  do  much  to  alleviate 
the  siifTerlng  and  sacrifices  of  the  soldiers  on 
our  fifrhtin^  frtjnts.  Economical  government 
and  efficient  administration  combined  with 
Judicious  legislation  at  this  time  can  step  up 
Pur  war  effort  and  fcale  down  our  war  costs. 
Its  purpr.se  is  to  drive  for  actijn  along  the-^e 
lines."     according     to     Congressman     A.     C. 

SCHTFTIER 

The  committee  announcement  stated.  "In 
reviewing  the  record  of  the  past  6  weeks  of 
congressional  sessions  we  have  reluctantly 
been  compelled  to  recognize  that  apathy 
rather  than  artlon  has  been  the  keyword  of 
the  party  in  power  since  the  termination  of 
the  summer  recess  The  Denmcratlc  leader- 
ship, which,  in  cooperation  with  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers,  determines  which  bills  are  to 
come  up  for  action  on  the  House  floor  or  In 
the  committees,  has  permitted  very  little  of 
con.'^equence  to  come  up  for  consideration 
since  September  14.  on  which  date  Congress 
reconvened  Of  late,  the  leadership  has 
even  taken  to  asking  for  1-  and  2-day  re- 
ct  .S'^es  as  a  matter  of  habit  In  an  apparent 
effort  to  tide  over  the  time  until  the  year- 
end  rush  of  affairs  makes  deliberate  conslder- 
atiuu  of  measures  impossible.  While  we  who 
are  members  of  the  minority  party  cannot 
compel  the  Democratic  leadership  to  bring 
remedial  legislation  to  the  floor  for  action, 
wc  can  at  lea5t  prevent  a  continuation  of 
the  long  week-end  recesses  and  the  recurring 
skipping  of  sessions  in  the  middle  of  the  leg- 
islative week,  and  this  we  propose  to  do. 

"We  shall  endeavor  to  hold  the  House  In 
continuous  session  hereafter  and  In  these 
daily  sessions  we  shall  do  our  best  to  press 
for  action  on  matters  demanding  early  atten- 
t;.  n  if  the  war  effort  and  the  home-front 
economy  are  to  function  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency We  shall  point  out  to  the  public  the 
problems  which  need  legislative  attention  by 
Congress.  We  shall  offer  constructive  sug- 
gestions. We  shall  make  corrective  propo- 
sals. We  shall  urge  action  by  both  the  Cou- 
gre.-is  and  Its  committee  on  problems  of  vital 
Importai'.ce.  In  every  manner  within  our 
power  we  sli&U  try  to  compel  the  Democratic 
leadership  to  act  without  further  unnecessary 
delay.  Dally  sessions  of  Congress  will  pro- 
vide an  (  pportunity  for  such  action  a^rxr^  if  it 
Is  not  fortlKsomlng  these  sessions  will  permit 
the  public  to  learn  the  awful  truth  that  the 
D.nv  critic  leadership  is  stalling  and  delay- 
ing decisions  in  a  maiuier  which  weakens 
our  heme  front  and  retards  our  war  effcrt." 

Among  the  problems  listed  by  the  com- 
mittee as  appropriate  subjects  for  Immedi- 
ate actijn  by  Congress  are  the  following: 

1  The  necessity  of  acting  promptly  once 
and  for  all  to  dispose  of  the  food  subsidy 
question  so  that  farmers  will  be  able  to  plan 
for  their  nert  year's  crops  and  bo  that  progress 
can  be  made  in  .'-Timulating  maximum  pro- 
duction by  providing  farmers  with  fair  prices 
in  the  market  place  without  regimentation. 
This  yhould  be  coupled  with  the  naming  of 
a  single  Food  Administrator  to  bring  order 
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out  of  the  chaos  which  Is  doing  so  much  to 
aggravate  our  serious  food  situation. 

3.  The  need  to  take  action  to  Increase  the 
production  of  crude  oil  so  that  existing  gaso- 
line and  fuel  oil  shortages  may  be  relieved. 

3.  The  double  checking  and  careful  investi- 
gation of  all  appropriation  measures  to  be 
sure  that  eronomy  becomes  a  working  policy 
of  Government  rather  than  merely  a  pious 
political  promise.  We  vigorously  oppose  all 
expenditures  and  bureaucratic  actions  which 
are  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of  Congress. 

4.  The  passage  of  legislation  to  provide 
citizens  an  appeal  through  regularly  estab- 
lished Judicial  channels  from  any  bureau- 
cratic directive   or   regulation. 

The  drlve-for-actlon  committee  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  four-point  program  an- 
nounced last  night  is  not  a  complete  analy- 
sis of  "legislative  Jobs  which  are  begging  for 
action."  Additional  points  will  be  added  from 
time  to  time 

Committee  spokesmen  stated,  "Our  pres- 
ent membership  list  Is  not  complete  or  ex- 
clusive; we  expect  that  many  other  Members 
of  Congress  will  Join  us  in  this  drive.  We 
have  no  political  axes  to  grind,  no  candidates 
to  promote,  no  special  groups  to  protect  or 
attack.  We  simply  are  insisting  that  Con- 
gress be  given  an  opportunity  to  measure 
up  to  its  responElbllltles  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  Government  In  this  Republic.  We 
want  the  Democratic  leadership  to  take  off 
the  brakes  and  let  Congress  function  as  Ireely 
and  fully  as  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  Government.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  the  voice  of  the  people.  We 
feel  the  time  has  come  for  this  voice  to  be 
heard." 

The  statement  Issued  by  the  executive 
bo:ird  of  the  drive-for-actlon  committee 
stated  that  the  group  had  been  organized 
after  consultation  with  the  minority  leader, 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  and  that  the  move- 
ment has  his  approval. 


Letter   Addressed  to   Hon.   Joseph   J. 
O'Brien  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Mepham 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NrW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  24, 1943 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  addressed  to  me  November 
19,  1943,  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Mepham.  an 
attorney,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RocHESTKE.  N.  Y.,  NovembCT  19,  1943. 
Hon.  JosKPH  J.  O'Brien, 

House  of   Representatives, 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Deah  Sirs:  In  spite  of  the  many  claims 
made  for  the  plan  and  the  many  different 
reasons  advanced  for  Its  adoption,  I  still  am 
unable  to  visualize  the  shining  virtues  sup- 
posed to  be  Inherent  in  the  subsidy  program 
proposed  by  the  adml   istration  bureaucrats. 

I  have  heard  numerous  argtiments  ad- 
vanced for  the  plan  and  there  seems  to  be 
as  many  different  reasons  for  its  need  and 
claims  for  its  effectiveness,  as  it  has  advo- 
cates. 

First,  we  atai  t  with  the  announced  plan  to 
subsidize  foodstuffs  only.     At  least,  at  the 
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moment  that  Is  as  far  as  Its  sponsors  will 
admit  their  plan  has  been  projected. 

One  argtiment  is  that  in  the  absence  of 
subeldies,  the  spiral  of  Inflation  wUl  Im- 
mediat  'y  begin  to  function  and  in  spite  of 
his  vast  powers  to  establish  and  enforce  com- 
pliance with  celling  prices,  the  Executive 
will  not  be  able  to  control  it. 

A  second  argument  is  that  production  will 
decrease  unless  by  means  of  subsidies  pro- 
ducers are  given  increased  prices  necessitated 
by  Increased  costs. 

A  third  argument  is  that  while  a  part  of 
otir  wa^  earners  are  receiving  Increased 
wages  sufficient  to  meet  an  increase  In  the 
cost  of  food,  nevertheless  there  are  many  re- 
ceiving low  wages  and  fixed  incomes  who 
must  be  protected  against  an  increase  in 
food  costs  by  the  use  of  subsidies. 

A  fourth  argument  is  that  prices  mus(  be 
rolled  back  and  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  subsidize  the  distributer  to  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  margin  between 
the  cost  to  him  and  his  aeliing  price. 

The  most  potent  reason  which  is  spurring 
the  administration  on  In  Ita  <Jrive  for  sub- 
sidies and  the  one  which  It  studiously  re- 
frains from  mentioning.  Is  the  desire  for 
votes  next  fall  and  the  success  it  has  had  in 
the  past  through  the  distribution  of  tax 
money  in  the  right  places. 

It  lias  been  argued  that  while  wages  unde;* 
the  Little  Steel  formula  have  risen  only  15 
percent,  food  costs  have  gone  up  23  percent. 
What  of  it?  Pood  is  not  the  only  Item  going 
into  living  costs.  Rents  have  absolutely  been 
froaen  and  efficiently  held.  Even  if  one-half 
the  wages  were  put  into  food  then  the  wage 
Increase  would  be  30  percent  as  compared 
to  food  cost  increase  of  23  percent. 

It  lias  been  argued  that  eight  hundred  mil- 
lion spent  in  subsidies  would  roll  back  food 
costs  15  percent.  Then  let's  spent  eight  bU- 
lion  and  roll  the  cost  back  150  percent. 

If  the  fixing  of  celling  prices  cannot  stop 
the  advancement  of  food  costs,  then  the  use 
of  limited  subsidies  will  be  but  a  stop-gap  to 
meet  such  advance,  and  us  there  is  nothing 
in  the  subsidy  plan  preventing  the  continued 
ndvance  in  those  costs,  it  must  inevitably 
lead  to  the  wider  and  wider  use  of  greater  and 
greater  subsidies. 

The  argviments  that  subsidies  are  necessary 
to  control  prices  and  to  Induce  increased  pro- 
duction are  clearly  fallacies  in  the  face  of  the 
power  to  fix  and  enforce  oeUing  price  from 
1  he  producers  to  the  retaUers.  and  there  is  no 
threat  of  decreased  production  if  adequate 
price  margins  are  fixed  and  assured.  And 
those  prices  can  be  held  if  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  likewise  held  under  the  power  to  con- 
trol latwr  costs. 

If  subsidies  are  necessary  to  relieve  the 
hardships  accruing  to  the  low-wage  and 
fixed -Income  groups,  then  It  is  essentially  a 
relief  measure.  That  being  so,  why  sulwidixe 
the  whole  Nation  in  order  that  a  minority 
group  obtain  the  relief  they   need. 

In  this  connection  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  those  of  the  wage  earners  who  are  most 
vocilerous  In  advocating  the  subsidy  are 
foimd  almost  exclusively  among  organized 
labor,  whose  Incomes  have  risen  auid  are  not 
to  be  classed  in  the  low-wage  and  Inoxne 
groups. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  expenditures  of 
Government  are  many  times  its  receipts  and 
aU  money  spent  over  income  is  from  borrow- 
ings, then  any  additional  spending  must  be 
from  borrowings  or  an  increase  iu  taxes.  If 
paid  from  borrowings,  it  means  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  OUT  living  is  to  be  passed  on  for  our 
children  to  pay.  Are  we  to  say  to  our  de- 
Bcendante,  "We  didn't  wish  to  endure  the 
hardships  and  carry  the  burden  of  entirely 
supporting  ourselves,  so  have  passed  part  of 
that  burden  on  to  you  for  you  to  pay?" 

Our  Army  Is  composed  of  yotmg  men,  many 
in  their  teens,  who  are  now  endtulng  the 


hardships  and  carrying  the  burden  of  de- 
fending our  Nation  and  fighting  to  Insure 
peace  and  the  cbanoe  for  future  prosperity 
to  our  country.  They  do  not  and  cannot 
shift  any  part  of  that  burden  and  hardship 
en  to  us  or  any  future  generation.  Can  we 
oo  le-^s?  They  are  the  future  taxpayers. 
Would  the  advocates  of  the  subsidy  program 
dare  to  honestly  sxibmit  to  those  young  men 
the  question  of  our  side-stepping  our  share 
oi  the  war  burdens  and  leaving  it  for  them 
to  pay  in  the  future? 

I  wouldn't  so  much  object  to  subsidies  to 
equalize  li\ing  costs  between  low  and  higher 
wage  income  groups  if  the  financing  of  the 
program  were  to  be  from  tax  moneys  currently 
raised  by  an  increase  in  the  normal  income- 
tax  rate  of  1  or  2  percent.  In  this  way  all 
wage  aiul  income  groups  would  carry  their 
proportionate  share  and  the  burden  would  be 
principally  borne  by  the  higher  groups  to  the 
relief  of  the  Icwer. 

In  fact.  It  would  test  the  sincerity  of  the 
Administration  to  propose  such  a  plan  for 
Immediately  financing  It  instead  of  leavmg 
it  to  future  generations. 

I  haven't  yet  heard  one  assertion  backed 
up  by  any  evidence  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
future  will  be  in  any  txtter  position  to  pay 
for  part  of  our  living  than  we  arc  now  in  to 
pay  it  all.  If  the  (allure  to  use  subsidy  money 
now  to  prevent  the  need  of  spending  addi- 
tional money  will  induce  inflation,  then  the 
spending  of  that  money  later  to  pay  for  those 
subsidies  will  as  surely  result  in  Inflation  at 
that  time  It  merely  means  the  Administra- 
tion is  for  its  own  purposes  postponing  ln» 
flation  to  a  later  generation  of  taxpayers 
which  Is  at  present,  by  reason  of  its  youth, 
defenseless  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  ballot  Is 
concerned  The  fact  that  they  are  not  yet 
voters  and  at  present  of  no  value  to  the 
Administration  may  he  one  great  reason  why 
It  is  so  willing  to  curry  favor  with  the  present 
voters  at  the  expense  of  futu.e  voters. 

FranlUy.  I  feel  that  in  the  arguments 
against  Government  spending  upon  wild 
projects  designed  to  influence  voters,  we  have 
been  rather  lax  in  our  nomenclature.  Ad- 
vocates of  such  spending  from  the  adminis- 
tration and  its  innumeratile  bureaus,  com* 
missions  and  boards  always  refer  to  aovern» 
ment  money.  United  SUtes  Treasury  funds, 
sulisidies,  incentive  aUotments  ana  the  like. 

The  fact  is  the  Government  has  no  money 
nor  has  the  Treasury.  They  are  in  the  red 
operating  largely  on  borrowed  funds,  with  no 
liquid  assets  other  than  the  power  to  assess 
and  collect  taxes.  Wouldn't  It  be  more  fair  to 
talk  about  spending  "Uxpeyers'  money"  and 
on  every  occasion  use  such  or  a  like  term 
instead  of  Government  money  or  Treasury 
funds?  Every  wage  earner  is  now  a  taxpayer 
and  he  would  then  understand  it  Is  his 
money  which  the  Administration  wants  to 
spend.  Wouldn't  it  l>e  more  effective  to  speak 
of  the  spending  of  tax  money  to  be  paid  by 
oiu:  children  including  that  of  the  men  and 
l>oys  now  in  service  in  every  ease  where  It  is 
luged  that  borrowed  money  be  qient? 

As  to  sutjsldies  and  the  like,  those  words  in 
the  minds  of  the  tuth inking  implies  the  use 
of  money  now  on  haiul  and  immediately 
avaUable,  not  money  to  be  later  wrested  from 
future  taxpayers  by  wsy  of  taxes.  Why  not 
honestly  refer  to  such  programs  as  programs 
to  shift  part  of  our  burdens  to  the  youth  at 
the  Nation.  Clearly  ths  subsidy  program 
might  well  i>e  called  our  "youth  mortgaging 
program"  or  "make  cur  children  help  sup- 
port us  program." 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  defeating  subsidies  but  for  its  effect 
upon  other  programs  to  buy  votes,  that  Oon- 
gress  can  muster  the  votes  and  assert  ita 
liulependence  sufficient  to  override  the  in» 
eviUble  veto  of  the  proposed  subsidy  ban. 
Yours  trtily, 

ASTBin  L.    MlPHAIt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

OF   MASSAC HUsmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  24. 1943 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowmK  address  by  Ralph  K.  Davies,  Dep- 
uty Petroleum  Administrator  for  War. 
before  the  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  at 
the  Palmer  House.  Chicago.  111..  Novem- 
ber 10.  1943: 

Mr  President,  members  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  friends,  we  meet  here 
today  well  back  of  the  front  line  of  battle, 
but  for  council  of  war  none  the  less.  You. 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Petroleum  Industry 
and  we  of  the  Petroleum  Administration  of 
the  Federal  Government,  together  represent 
the  petroleum  supply  line  of  this  war.  And 
thia  petroleum  supply  line  Is  but  auxiliary 
to  the  battle  lines  In  action  today  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  In  China,  and  In  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific.  Though  we  be  many 
miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  military 
action,  let  tis  not  for  a  moment  forget  that 
we  are  related  to  that  action  in  a  critically 
Important  sense.  Let  us  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  our  fighting  forces  on  all  fronts  are 
dependent  upon  us.  These  battle  lines  will 
advance  only  If  our  Une  here — the  peUoleura 
supply  line — holds  firm  and  continues  to  pro- 
Tide  adequate  support.  The  responsibility 
upon  us  Is  great,  the  consequences  of  our 
actions  Important  In  the  extreme,  and  even 
decisive  in  many  situations. 

Por  my  own  part.  I  think  I  may  say  that  I 
have  never  failed  to  recognize  that  ours  is  a 
Tetroleum  Admlnl."<tratlon  for  War.  I  em- 
phasize "for  War "  It  was  created  by  the 
President  to  assume  an  obviously  necessary 
wartime  task.  It  exists  for  no  other  reason. 
Every  policy,  every  decision,  every  action 
stems  from  a  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
the  Nation  at  wnr.  I  fear  no  contradiction 
when  I  make  that  assertion  as  to  p.  A.  W.  as 
an  agency  of  Government.  And  I  know  that 
I  speak  the  mind  of  Secretary  Ickes  as  Petro- 
leum Administrator  as  well  as  my  own,  when 
1  add  that  the  liquidation  of  this  war  agency 
finally  is  a  thing  devoutly  desired.  The  day 
cannot  too  soon  arrive  that  we  revoke  the 
last  of  our  war  orders  and.  as  someone  has 
expressed  it.  "rcll  up  the  barbwlre." 

Thinking  of  oil  in  terms  of  war.  I  find  my- 
self on  tins  eve  of  Armistice  Day,  impressed 
with  the  parallel  between  the  position  of 
the  armed  forces  and  the  position  of  the  oil 
lndu,stry  as  we  approaCi  the  third  year  of 
hostilities.  Like  the  men  in  uniform,  you 
have  had  enormous  obstacles  to  overcome. 
You  have  had  periods  of  almost  overpowering 
discouragement.  You  have  had  setbacks. 
But  you  have  gone  forward  and  won 
through — thus  far — Just  as  the  men  In  uni- 
form h.-xve  done — thus  far. 

But  what  of  the  days  ahead?  ^"hat  of 
the  future  prospect ''  General  Elsenhower 
and  his  men  have  come  through  Ttinlsia 
triumphantly.  Sicily,  after  desperate  hours 
at  Catania,  is  behind  them.  But  now — 
Italy — and  then  what?  I  wonder  if  they  do 
not  have  moments  when  the  pits  of  their 
stomachs  feel  queer  as  they  contemplate 
what  might  happen  if  there  were  Just  one 
bad  clip  at  a  crucial  mom»^nt:  if  someone  mis- 
calculated: if  someone  relaxed — too  soon.  I 
am  sure  they  must.    Do  not  such  disturbing 


feelii^gs  arise  on  occasion  as  you  consider 
your  war  responsibility?  In  spite  of  shcn- 
agea  of  materials,  manpower,  and  lime  we 
together  have  delivered  the  oil  where  it  was 
required,  when  it  was  required,  and  in  the 
quantities  required  to  date.  Those  strug- 
gles are  successfully  behind  us.  But  now  like 
the  Fifth  Army,  we  face  Italy— and  then— 
what?  I  confess  to  you  that  to  experience 
a  sinking  feeling  in  the  pit  oi  my  stomach 
I  have  only  to  think  what  might  happen  if 
we  made  Just  one  bad  slip,  if  we  nujcalcu- 
lated.  If  any  of  us  relaxed — too  soeu. 

How  far  from  final  victory  we  may  be  In 
this  war  no  one  can  know.  But,  whether 
the  distance  be  short  or  long,  tlie  fact  that 
we  must  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmoKt — all 
the  way — until  victory  Is  achieved,  is  still  the 
fact.  In  the  course  of  battle  such  as  being 
waged  today,  there  can  be  no  let-up  until 
there  is  decision.  Every  week,  cverj-  day, 
every  hour  counts.  And  so  I  would  empha- 
size with  this  audience  today,  above  all  else, 
that  we.  each  and  every  one  of  u.s,  be  re- 
minded— and  remind  others  continually — of 
the  need  to  go  on  without  let-up.  go  <in  with 
that  vigilance  that  devotion  to  duty,  that  de- 
termines to  win — which  means  victory  for  cur 
side  In  the  shortest  space  of  time  and  with 
the  least  loss  of  human  life. 

In  practical  terms,  this  means  to  i-il  men 
many  things.  It  means  an  unmterrupttd 
drive  for  greater  production;  it  means  an 
undiminished  cooperation  and  support  in  our 
common  industry-Government  undertaking; 
it  means  the  willingness  to  continue  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  fo  the  good  of  the  cause. 
It  means — and  I  want  to  underscore  this — 
that  the  oil  industry  personnel  that  h.as  so 
far  devoted  Itself  to  our  Joint  effort,  must 
stick  with  the  Job  until  It  is  finl.shed.  Just 
as  the  soldier.  There  can  be  no  withdrawing 
of  Industry  support  at  this  stage  if  the  pe- 
troleum task  is  to  be  completed  creditably. 
Many  a  fine  record,  hard  and  fairly  earned, 
has  been  destroyed  through  falling  of  com- 
pletion, perhaps  by  but  a  little.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  tragic  than  that  the  oil 
industry,  having  attained  to  such  high  hunurs 
thus  far.  should  through  failing  to  carry 
through  to  the  end  in  the  original  spirit, 
permit  this  record  to  be  sullied  We  have  all 
made  sacrifices,  we  are  all  tired  and  anxious 
to  get  back  to  what  we  have  known  as  "nor- 
mal." But  we  must  agree  that  we  have  no 
honorable  alternative  but  to  see  through  to 
the  finish — with  such  further  sacriUces.  as 
needs  be — what  Jointly  we  undertook  in  the 
beginning. 

I  shall  not  today  recount  at  any  length  the 
problems  or  the  accomplishments  of  the  year 
that  has  gone  since  last  we  met.     Ycu  are 
familiar  with  them  and  while  as  much,  un- 
fortunately, cannot  be  said  as  to  the  public. 
I   am   speaking   here   to   oil   men   who   have 
themselves  participated  In  all  that  ha.-^  trans- 
pired.   We.  together,  have  been  through  gat^- 
ollne  crises  and   fuel-oil  crises   In  the   Ea.-:t. 
We  have  worked  day  and  night  to  advance 
the  production  of  that  No    1   "must"— 100- 
octane   aviation   gasoline.     We    have   fwuaht 
hard  for   the  materials   and   the   manpower 
necessary  to  get  the  oil  job  done.     We  h.;ve 
completed  a  program  of  conversion  froni  oil- 
i    burning  facllitleo  to  other  fuels  to  avi  rt  what 
!    threatened  as  a  catastrophe.     We  liave  biU- 
tled  continually,   if  not   always  succes-fuay, 
!    for  those  tools  which   we  as  oil   men   know 
;    must  finally  be  provided  if.  in  terms  of  oil 
'    supply,   we    are    to   s<'ciue    the    pre-eni    and 
I    protect  the  future. 

Where   shortages   have   requ'.-ed     v  e   l.ave 

so  allocated  crude-oil  supply  as  to  k^ep  the 

j    Industry  machinery  as  a  whole   in   runmng 

order  and  preserve  the  equitle.^  in  the  fcusi- 

I    ness  so  far  as  possible.    Qualities  of  products 

I   h.ive  been  changed  and  on  short  r.u::c>?      .■Ml 

manner  of  delicate  and  difflcuU  adju.stnT^Tits 

'■   h.ive  been  m.-.d.:'  in  reiining  practice*?      The 

I    technology  of  oil  lias  been  advanced  uiibeliev- 


ably  in  many  dirfctions.  Distribution  fa- 
cilitirs  and  methods  have  undergone  drastic 
change  to  nvel  the  uiiU^ual  requiremems 
of  the  war  period.  In  the  face  of  some  of 
the  mo-t  di.sciiuraging  obstacles,  exploration 
and  development  activities  in  the  field  f.f 
prcductloii  have  nevtrilu  less  proere.-scd 
notably 

Wnen  the  odds  aeainsi  the  oil  prot,'ram 
have  seemed  well-nigh  overpowering,  and  de- 
ci-sions  ni.iiiy  times  untuiighiened  or  even 
unfair,  there  has  been  n^  ttoppage  of  pro- 
duction, no  walking  off  the  Job,  and  no  ac- 
cept.mce  of  defeat.  Be  it  said  to  the  ever- 
lastiiut  credit  of  all  the  oil  forces  that  they 
have  pie^.-ed  always  fo.ward  in  do-or-die 
spirit  ar.d  with  ever  a  full  recognition  of 
their  great  responsibility  to  the  Nation. 

In  result,  t!:e  armed  forces  acknowledge 
today  tliat  oil  In  adequate  supply  has  not 
been  Licking  on  any  battle  front;  that  no- 
wheie  h.ive  military  operations  been  Im- 
peded by  failure  of  the  oil  forces  to  deliver, 
ar.d  that  the  oil  responsibility  has  been  well 
discharged  And  in  tins,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
contained  the  real  compensation  and  reward 
for  us  all— tthe  soul-sati£lylng  knowledge  that 
we  have  done  our  part. 

Prophesying  the  future  in  time  of  war  is  a 
dangercu.s  business  and  there  is  no  point  in 
takuig  unnecessary  lisks.  But  if  I  were  to 
do  any  crystal-ball  gazing.  I  am  sure  I  should 
detect  these  signs  almofrt  unmistakably: 

1  We  f.ice  a  definite  shortage  of  crude  oil 
in  this  country  in  the  coming  year,  unless 
the  unfore.seen  happens  in  new  discovery  or 
the  estimates  of  military  requirements  do  not; 
prove  out. 

2  Tlie  manpower  situation  In  general  will 
become  pro.gresslvely  worse  as  men  hereto- 
fore deferred  for  dependency  alone  are  called. 

3.  The  materials  position  will  Improve 
somewhat  with  sufficient  materials  for  essen- 
tial cperatlcns,  some  relaxing  as  In  the  mat- 
ter of  well  spacing,  but  with  no  prospect  of 
unre.strieted  activity. 

4  The  cnl  transportation  problem — at  least 
domestically — Is  pretty  well  solved. 

5  Rertning  capacities  will  be  taxed  to  their 
etficient  limits  in  1944  if  forecasts  of  military 
demand.-;  materialize. 

6.  Refining  operations  will  have  to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  additional  handicap  of  the 
unavailability  of  the  desired  qtiallties  lu 
crudes. 

7.  The  quality  of  finished  products  will 
have  to  be  debased,  though  they  should  re- 
main sufficiently  high  to  meet  all  practical 
necei^sltles 

8  Ihe  gasoline  supply  for  the  motorist  in 
1944.  en  the  basis  of  present  military  esti- 
mates of  demand,  cannot  be  greater  and 
may  well  be  less. 

9.  The  full  war  order  for  oil,  plus  the 
industrial  and  the  curtailed  civilian  demand, 
can  only  be  met  lh;s  coming  year  thrjtigh 
greater  reliance  upon  foreign  oil  resources, 
both  British  and  American. 

10  The  present  rate  of  new  tanker  con- 
struction and  the  improved  control  of  the 
submarine  menace  assures  an  improved 
transportation  capacity  and  nreater  flexibil- 
ity, making  possible  a  better  b.-.lanced  world- 
wide program  of  oil  supply. 

The  price  signs  In  my  cry.-tal  aie  at  pres- 
ent too  indistinct  to  warrant  pirphecv. 
And  p.nvway.  Secretary  Irke.«.  I  know,  wul 
speak  With  you  on  this  vital  issue  tomorrow 
ar.'l  I  shall  not  anticipate  his  remarks.  I 
\v  lu.,;  uiUv  observe  th  f  if  we  haven't  yet 
ti.e  price.  v.e  have  still  the  price  problem — to 
h:  pursued  with  energy  and  deierm.inaticn 
tin"  ;  '.':■-  reasonable  solution  is  found. 

Tiv:^  fiict  that  our  Nation  has  pnssitaly.  If 
nr.t  pr  bably,  passed  the  peak  of  its  produc- 
tive capacity,  faces  us  with  two  ursent  and 
prcism^;  pioblems.  One.  of  discovering  addl- 
tioinil  reserves;  the  other,  of  producing  tie 
greatest  .-.mount  of  cil  snd  gn.s  from  the";. 
Each  of  theie  problems  is  diS&cuIt  to  sol\.j. 
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Admlttii-.g  the  dIfPcultles,  there  is  still  no 
ba^is  for  estiome  dl.^.courapement.  We  are 
Tar  from  whipped.  The  same  Ingenuity,  the 
ramc  rcscurcefuluess.  the  same  hard  wcrk, 
and  the  same  straiftht  thinking  which  have 
mi.de  the  Aircrican  jietroloum  Industry  par- 
amount v:'\l  carry  us  through  this  crl'-ls; 
po'^sibly  through  many  more  to  come  It  may 
he  th At  domestically  we  have  re.ichcd  ths 
ei;d  of  our  tx)nanza  period  of  production — an 
end  which  we  had  to  reach  at  some  time. 
But  we  sLlU  have  a  long  read  to  travel  at 
home,  to  say  nothing  of  the  future  abroad. 
V.'ith  a  reservoir  of  technical  and  ouslness 
skill — the  "know  how" — with  ccurae'e  and 
with  capital.  l>old  enough  to  take  the  ncc;s- 
s.iry  ri'ks.  we  possess  the  bafelc  cc^uipment  to 
carry  us  to  new  successes. 

We  have  pioduced  In  this  countiT  approx- 
imately I'BOOO.CCO.GOO  barrels  of  oil  to  the 
present  time.  Our  reserves,  producible  under 
current  t-.'Chnics  ai^d  practices,  amount  to 
a;:i;rc?;imately  20.000  OCO.OCO  b.-vrrels.  We  can- 
n't  estimate  vith  any  degree  of  precision, 
of  courr-.'.  v  hat  the  undiscovered  reserves  of 
tl  0  N\i'.ii;.i  may  be.  Interesting  sneculations 
by  nblc  geologists  suggest  that  the  ultimat? 
production  may  be  a.-,  much  as  lOJ.CJO.OCO  000 
barrels.  Prom  this,  one  mav  derive  an  esti- 
mate of  perhaps  50,000.000.000  barrc.s  yet  to 
i:c  fnund.  Our  c-Noerience  over  the  past  five 
years  and  the  cutiook  for  the  futuio.  as  if.r 
as  we  can  see  it,  suggests  that  whatever  the 
reserves  yet  to  be  discovered,  th-^y  will  be 
found  more  slowly,  with  greater  d.liijuiiy.  e.r.d 
r.t  greater  e:;pense  than  reserves  have  been 
f'ltmd  in  the  past.  Current  studios  show  that 
it  is  four  or  five  times  as  diiflcult  and  cc3tiy 
to  find  a  ban-el  of  new  reserves  today  as  it 
V  r!s  in  thL'  pre-1903  perlrd.  Obviously  the 
f^ oluticn  of  this  difficult  problem  of  txploia- 
tion  calls  for  skill  and  courai,e  in  higricit 
t'cree  ObviousiV.  too,  it  calls  for  a  prac- 
tical treatment  of  the  eronon-.lCD  ln\olvcd. 

Tne  c:her  problem,  that  of  producing  the 
ultimate  pc?!;  ble  from  our  n  servr.«.  is  the 
problem  of  conservation.  Conservation  by 
now  '^hould  have  emerged  completely  fn  m 
the  atmosphere  of  rcadcmlc  theory  in  wl.lch 
it  was  bcrn.  Into  the  practical  one  of  Cjld 
h  :d  common  sense,  Mtich  has  already  been 
done  by  Individuals  and  companies,  by  St  ,*? 
rej;ulatcry  bodies  and  Government  Eg^ncits. 
by  tr.de  associations,  such  ;  s  the  I.  P  A.  A  . 
an«  A.  P  I  ,  and  Interstate  Oil  Comp.'^ct  Com- 
mission.   But  much  remains  to  be  dtine. 

I  ci'.nnot  miss  the  optxirtunlTy  arising  out 
of  the  special  character  of  tins  audici.cc  to 
urue  upcii  the  industry  greater  cjopcr.ition 
in  production  than  has  even  yet  bee.,  fh.cwii 
The  ^,.ci.tpst  bar  to  making  crnscrvatlcn  ef- 
fective Is  now  s'  it  always  has  be"n.  com- 
petition for  the  larges'  possible  share  of  oil 
fr.im  a  common  pex;l  Indu^•ly  is  as  it  alTnys 
has  b<'en.  reluctant  to  surrender  the  manage- 
ment to  fvrther  the  ends  of  conservation  and 
pod  production  practice.  It  is  almost  axic- 
mat.r  with  the  industry  that  each  compi-riy 
prcflticini  department  is  the  b--'=t  prcducitig 
department  In  the  world.  Obvinu'^ly.  this 
can't  le  true  for  everybody  I  urge  thf»  m^st 
liberal  spirit  possible  be  shown  in  arrangin.^ 
fi^r  Joint  or  unit  operatifn.  It  w.il  result  in 
the  greatest  good  for  th:'  Nation,  for  the 
State,  and.  in  my  >pinion.  In  the  end  for  the 
operators  themselves. 

Our  offi:e  pledges  to  you,  during  Its  life 
as  a  war  agency,  its  fullest  cooperation  aid 
support  in  all  your  conservation  program. 
I  hope  you  maye  make  full  use  of  its  facilities 
during  the  jseriod  and  so  take  advantage  of  a 
very  real  opportunity  to  further  projects  of 
thi.-  character  at  this  time. 
With  the  near  completion  of  our  second 
•  large  pipe  line  to  the  cast  coest  and  other 
minor  pipe-line  projects,  cur  first  boitie- 
neck.  trai^portation.  is  well  broken.  No 
sooner  do  we  arrive  at  this  point,  however, 
than  new  shortagrcs  face  us.  From  here  on. 
It  1.=  oil  iiself  that  is  ths  supply  problem — o.l 
and  refining  capacity,    ih's  marks  a  change 


cf  a  vet7  fundamental  sort,  a  transition 
which  brings  with  it  new  and  different  and 
Increasingly  tougn  problems;  new  challenges 
to  the  capacities  of  the  Industry.  But  at 
least  we  may  take  comfort  In  thp  transpor- 
tation success.  The  record  of  this  arcorrr- 
plishment  Is  well  known  to  you  and  requires 
no  gilding.  It  makes  proud  history  for  oil  in 
the  war. 

I  hr.ve  made  some  reference  to  the  neces- 
sity for  world-wide  procrammlng  In  the  ef- 
fort to  make  ends  meet  in  the  matter  of  oil 
supply.  I  should  like  to  elaborate  a  bit 
upon  this  point.  In  P.  A.  W.  we  have  a 
Program  Division.  The  function  of  this  Di- 
vision is  to  ascertain  the  demands  for  at 
least  2  years  ahead  and  develop  with  the 
Operating  Divisions  plans  for  meeting  them. 
The  demand  estimates  come  from  the  varlotis 
sources  best  prepared  to  fcreca-st  the  future 
In  a  given  sphere,  as  the  Army  and  Navy 
Petroleum  Beard  in  the  case  of  the  military 
rcqu-rement.  Tlie  operating  alternatives  are 
worked  out  in  a  coordinated  way  in  an  cp:r- 
atln^^  commltt:?e  where  the  several  operating 
divi'^lons  Join  to  discu.ss  and  solve  the  prob- 
lem"5  invclvcd.  In  thrse  dcUb'i'ratlGns.  cl 
cju;--",  the  program  director  participates, 
and  finally  it  Is  he  who  prepares  for  subse- 
quent gcnCi-al  approval  the  operating  pio- 
gram  of  iho  office. 

I  point  out  that  In  th's  work  we  have 
p.lwaj's  the  a5.3i£taEcc  cf  the  Eritih  through 
the  Biit'.«h  countetpart  of  our  organization. 
Only  so  ccu'd  we  put  together  in  an  Intelli- 
gent way  a  program  that  Is  balanced  ai-d 
practicably  w.jrkab'e.  And  be  It  rcstfiied 
here  that  always  the  plans  that  a.-e  designed 
contemplate  the  bc:t  uso  of  the  c:mbined  oil 
resources  cf  both  nations.  The  wr-r  demands 
are  met  from  the  sources  nearest  the  area  of 
consun  piion.  Obviously,  with  limited  sh  p- 
plng  fccilities.  the  chort  haul  principle  must 
govern  But  net  always  Is  the  determining 
factor  Eh:p;-»ing  frcqu:ntly  there  are  other 
eCiUr-Hy  real  phyrlcal  limitations  as  the 
qual'ty  and  quantity  of  parlictilar  pro.lucts 
v.hich  can  be  refined  at  a  given  point.  ThiTC 
has  becii  seme  unpleavant  suggestion  abroad 
in  the  land  that  British  oil  retources  have 
been  corseived  at  the  expense  of  American, 
and  unnec'»«!.'?arlly.  The  report  is  unfortu- 
nate and  unfair.  I  hope  that  It  may  be 
orce  and  fcr  all  rejected  for  it  undermines 
confidence  and  it  is  bad  for  morale. 

And  speaking  of  foreign  sources  of  supply 
and  world-wide  programs,  let  me  remark  that 
in  none  of  otu"  planning  have  wc  adopted  any 
course  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the  ;n- 
dti  try  domestically:  in  fact,  the  contraiy. 
The  r.lief  that  we  are  able  to  g?t  from  supply 
Ecuiccs  abroad— Britl'h  cr  American — is  re- 
lief which  is  protiCtive  of  the  American  in- 
terest at  hcire.  The  operator  here  will 
benefit,  not  su?Ter.  from  it.  He  will  be  en- 
abled to  continue  to  conduct  his  current 
operations  on  a  sound  basis  rr. Iher  than 
being  required  to  wastefully  operate  to  pro- 
duce an  unreuscnably  large  volum.e  with  cUp.- 
rer-.ird  cf  efficiency  factors  and  Jeopardy  to 
his  fu'u-e.  I  a-'ure  ycu  that  we  in  P  A.  W. 
eni'^rt:iin  no  Id.^a  of  dealing  v.-ith  forcleii 
Eup;5ly  ii  ways  which  run  counter  to  rur 
eari-ost  ries  re  fT  tb?  hl-h^st  possible  dej:ree 
of   na.ional  self-sufficiency. 

A?  the  war  moves  into  the  phase  t)f  fuU- 
sccle  offensives,  demands  for  oil  mount,  p.iid 
surpluses  disappear.  Tiie  petroleum  indus- 
try is  required  to  operate  more  and  mere  as 
a  unit.  l.ik  ng  fu'l  advanta;re  of  the  added 
capr.rltles  which  are  developed  fiom  closely 
coordinated  or  merged  operations.  No 
longer  is  it  passible  to  let  natural  laws  reg- 
ulate many  cf  the  Industry's  operations,  as 
the  rietcrmlnaMon  of  refinery  yields,  for  ex- 
ample. The  over-all  national  need  and  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  the  military  forces 
imcofee  sijecial  limitations,  and  these  must  be 
determined  and  applied  by  the  Petroleum 
Admtalstratioa  of  G3\-ernixient. 


It  Tras  in  recognition  cf  this  that  the  Presi- 
dent Isstjed  his  Executive  order  last  Decem- 
ber, chan^.ng  the  former  cooixllnntlng  cffi^ 
to  a  Petroleum  Admlnlsi ration  for  War  and 
conferring  nddltienr.!  bread  powers  upon  that 
errency  While  we  hft\T  l«^ued  a  good  ntmft- 
bVT  of  ord*"^  of  one  kind  cr  other  since.  X 
feel  sure  yon  will  agree  with  me  that  the»e 
powers  have  tieen  exercised  with  discretion 
End  us-ed  as  sparingly  as  possible.  We  said 
after  the  E.<ecutlve  order  w.is  Issued  that  It 
would  be  temperately  used  with  your  advice 
and  counsel,  and  I  believe  the  Indtistry  will 
Ittelf  tcday  acknowledge  that  we  have  kept 
that  promise.  I  do  not  know  anyone  in 
PAW  who  derives  pleasure  from  the  met* 
issuance  of  regulations  I  know  full  well 
that  I  do  not.  The  fact  is.  the  Issuance  of 
orders  is  the  unpleafart  experience;  the  fun 
will  consist  m  revocation  when  the  day  ar- 
rives that  this  Is  possible. 

If  the  directives  from  Washington  give  yo'i 
an  occasional  pain,  they  give  us  a  coniinvial 
headache.  I  had  always  a  dislike  for  the 
••whereases"  in  commercial  contracts  but 
they  were  nothing  compared  to  the  pream- 
bles and  definitions  of  the  Oovenmient  or- 
ders of  today.  I  thought  I  knew  wh.^.t  en  oil 
well  was.  and  a  service  fitatioa,  or  the  prod- 
uct gasoline,  for  exsmnle — until  I  started 
dealmg  with  this  order  technique.  But  after 
poring  over  all  this  new  legal  Urgo.  I  am  not 
sure  I  know  anything  about  anything,  least 
of  all  the  E:igllsh  language.  Except.  tu>  I 
say.  I  do  know  I  don't  like  the  orders. 

But  if  the  P.  A.  W  directive  Is  not  exsctly 
simplicity  Itself,  be  reminded  that  there  are 
worse.  Here,  for  example.  Is  how  the  order  of 
a  sister  agency  starts  out: 

"All  coimnodltioB  listed  In  appendix  A  are 
those  known  to  the  trade  as  such  excepting 
therefrom  such  thereof,  if  any,  while  subject 
to  ano'her  refjv.lation." 

I  am  tcld — and  thts  l.«  ccmfcrtlng — that  if 
you  don't  get  it  the  first  time,  it  dcesnt 
necessarily  mean  that  you  are  stupid. 

But.  in  fairness,  we  must  recoi;nlze  that  all 
th  s  goes  with  war.  no  part  of  which  is  pleas- 
ant. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  here  the  great  work 
of  the  Industry  committees  upon  which  we 
lean  so  heavily  over  the  country.  They  are 
the  foundation  of  our  organization,  and  a 
sound  foundation.  It  Is  the  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess of  our  oil  operation,  as  you  all  know, 
that  we  enlisted  the  Indtistry  forces  at  the 
very  outset  and  have  never  deviated  from 
cur  original  concpt  of  oiganlzation.  The 
men  who  devote  their  time  and  energies  on 
these  committees  are  serving  well  their  coun- 
try and  their  Industry  I  tnist  you  may  give 
them  always  the  fullest  support  and  encour- 
agement to  carry  on  to  the  end. 

And  at  this  point  I  should  like  to  pay  my 
respects  to  your  pretident.  Bill  Boyd.  There 
is  no  need  for  me  to  extol  his  virtues.  He  Is 
your  president  and  you  know  him.  But 
something  I  do  want  to  say  from  my  own  ex- 
perience in  Washington.  In  this  unsettled 
period  when  there  seems  about  you  so  little 
that  Is  firm  and  upon  which  you  can  place 
reliance.  It  Is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  work  with  one  so  trustworthy,  and  so 
genuine — a  diplomat  of  the  first  order,  a 
master  in  the  art  of  dealing  with  people,  and 
one  oil  man  who  has  a  grasp  of  the  problem 
of  public  relations.  But  I  value  most  his 
constancy  and  his  straight  shooting.  Suc- 
cessful partnerships.  t>e  It  remembered,  sur- 
vive on  a  basis  of  good  faith  and  confidence. 

All  of  our  problems  In  oil  must  be  worked 
out  against  a  background  of  public  annoy- 
ance that  is  Inevitable  when  a  necessary  prod- 
uct is  rationed.  This  applies  with  especial 
force  to  petroleiun  because  It  has  become  such 
an  ewentlal  in  the  everyday  life  of  every 
family  in  every  community.  Now.  add  to  this 
a  new  element— the  rising  Ude  at  pre-l»44 
politics  and  you.  and  we.  have  a  background 
of  a  peculiarly  duflcult  sort  against  which  to 
wcri^.    To  succeed  under  such  oondlttons  re- 
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quires  nrst  cf  all.  that  a  sound  operating  Job 
be  done.  But  this  in  Itseir  Is  not  eno\igh.  In 
the  5.»ce  of  already  created  public  prejudice* 
and  the  continued  dissemination  of  mlalnfor- 
matloii.  It  is  of  the  hlRhest  Importance  that 
the  true  facu  of  oil  be  broadcast.  We  In 
WttshlrjKton  have  a  great  responaiblUty  in 
this  respect.  We  are  alive  to  It  and  we  shall 
do  our  level  best  within  the  restrictions  that 
are  up'jn  us.  Including  that  of  personnel,  to 
do  an  eflectlve  piece  of  work. 

But  I  want  to  stress  the  point  that  you  In 
the  industry  have  an  equal  responsibility  to 
keep  the  public  thinking  straight  on  oil.  In 
many  ways  you  are  much  better  prepared  to 
do  thfs  than  are  we  In  P.  A.  W.  You  have 
extensive  organizations,  funds  that  do  not 
require  congressional  appropriation,  and.  l)e- 
yond  all  tbU,  a  position  with  the  public 
which  should  cause  your  statements  to  be 
accepted.  Everyone  knows  that  the  oil  In- 
dustry Is  not  averse  to  selling  Its  products 
and  when  that  indtiatry  Itself  speaka  out  and 
reports  a  shortage  of  product,  the  public  la 
pretty  apt  to  believe  the  statement.  There 
has  recently  been  some  splendid  teamwork 
between  our  office  and  the  Industry  along 
Just  such  lines.  I  have  especially  In  mind  the 
excellent  ad  that  was  run  some  weeks  ago 
tn  district  2  when  rations  were  cut  and  Just 
recently  In  district  3.  In  these  cases  the  oil 
Industry  publicized  the  facta  supporting  our 
Btatemenu  and  actloiu  and  so  put  out  a  lot 
cf  fire — fire  that  scorches  not  Just  the 
"bureaucrats"  In  Washington  but  fire  that 
prevents  a  good  Job  being  done  and  In  this 
and  many  other  ways  does  real  damage  to  the 
Industry  as  well.  Surely,  this  kind  of  teais- 
work  In  public  relations  Is  no  more  than  the 
enlightened  course.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
presents  to  the  oil  Industry  an  opportunity  to 
Improve  Its  poeition  with  the  public  such  us 
it  may  never  have  again. 

There  are  stormy  days  ahead.  Naturally, 
we  in  P  A.  W.  expect  to  be  buffeted  by  the 
gale,  but  I  think  that  no  one  of  you  fanc!c-< 
that  the  Industry  will  occupy  some  favored 
area  where  these  winds  won't  blow.  If 
memory  serves,  you  know  that  the  oil  In- 
dustry has  always  l>een  a  favored  target  cf 
demagogues  and  muckrakers.  It  would  be- 
hoove you  therefore,  it  seems  to  me.  to  take 
out  storm  Insurance  for  yourselves.  And  the 
best  kind  of  Insurance  Is  an  active.  Intelli- 
gent effort  to  tell  the  public  the  whole  story 
of  the  magnificent  Job  you  have  done  and  are 
doing.  If  In  the  course  of  doing  this,  you 
happen  to  mention  that  your  Job  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  Petroleum  Administration 
for  War  so  reinforcing  the  statements  thsu 
are  continually  bein?  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration us  to  industry  cooperation,  we 
shouUln  t  be  offended  and  It  might  well  ad- 
var.i-e  our  common  cause. 

I  like  to  think  that  out  of  all  this  str?ss 
and  strain  of  the  war  period  will  come  not 
only  victory  and  peace  but  advance  In  many 
directloiis.  And  I  do  think  so.  Such  an 
experience  as  the  present  has  never  been  had 
before.  The  last  war  is  not  comparable.  The 
oU  industry  In  these  years  Is  being  tested 
and  tried  as  never  before  in  Its  history.  In 
this  test  the  Industry  Is  giving  a  good  ac- 
count of  Itself  and  Us  accomplishments  are 
becoming  widely  known.  Its  stature  is  there- 
by Increased,  Its  position  strengthened,  and 
Its  future  better  assured.  Both  the  Govern - 
ment  and  the  public  are  seeing  something  of 
oil  operation  with  which  they  were  never 
familiar  before.  This  greater  understanding 
leads  inevitably  to  a  greater  sympathy  ai.d 
to  a  more  enlightened  attitude.  I  see  ns 
one  great  g>.K>d  emerging  from  the  war  ex- 
perience, this  Improved  relationship  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  oil  Industry, 
and  this  Increased  appreciation  on  the  part 
or  the  public. 

And  the  oil  industry  is  learning  some  price- 
less lessons  in  terms  of  the  prcb.ems  of  Gov- 
ernmeni,  the  naticiiil  interest,  and  of  its 
own  Intralndustry  relationships.  The  de- 
pendency of  the  separate  units,  one  upon  the 


other,  la  the  bread  Industry  sense  is  better 
understood  tod.iy  thui  ever  b-^fore.  Tiiere 
is  developing,  I  think,  a  coheslnn.  a  unity. 
an  Increased  capacity  for  co.perat.wu  wi.'.ch 
has  been  absent  In  times  past.  Thc:e  Is  a 
growing  recognition  cf  the  fact  that  there  is 
need  for  the  "all  for  one;  one  lor  all '  spirit, 
and  this.  I  say,  is  one  of  the  most  prnm.s.ug 
signs  of  the  day.  1  m  often  has  the  mdi's^ry 
been  Its  own  v.orst  enemy  for  lack  of  this 
very  quality.  Too  often  has  this  l.ick  oper- 
ated to  prevent  large  accompUshinent  In 
directions  advantageous  to  the  Niition  and 
to  the  industry. 

And  the  new  era  post-war  will  be  ushered 
In  with  a  leadership  better  quahflccl  to  cope 
with  the  complexities  of  the  moUern  world; 
better  because  of  this  war  experience  to  which 
It  has  l)een  exposed — i>erhaps  suinewhat  pain- 
fully, but  the  pain.'"  arc,  at  least  In  part,  pains 
of  growth.  The  American  oil  Industry  has 
developed  a  tethiucal  "know  h-w"  that  Is 
matchless.  And  today  It  Is  developing  a 
comparably  superior  managerial  skill  in  the 
handling  of  Its  public  and  Us  guverninental 
relations — a  new  kind  of  "know  hew  " — a 
quality  of  statesmanship — oil  statesmanship. 
Here  is  an  Important  ^'ain. 

But  to  return  to  the  central  conrern  of  our 
lives  today — the  war:  The  Imniedmie  job 
leaves  little  time  for  speculation  up  m  the 
future.  And  so  it  will  be  until  the  la^t  i  MtMe 
is  won.  Our  day-to-day  ciuiy  Is  clear  '.vhile 
fighting  continues.  In  this  spirit  I  want  to 
read  to  you  here  a  few  lines  from  a  paper 
issued  by  the  Navy  Department  entitled  "Lest 
We  Forget."  which  consists  of  several  mes- 
sages from  men  who  have  been  tn  battle  on 
the  fighting  fronts.  I  select  a  para:;:aph  or 
two  from  the  letter  of  Lt.  Robert  Laub.  who 
fought  at  Midway  and  won.  there  the  N;uy 
Cross: 

"Three  Jap  Zero  plane.s  c.mie  at  nte  n.=:  I 
dove  toward  their  carrier.  My  gunner  s!,ct 
down  one  and  th<;  other  two  veered  off. 
About  800  yards  Uo.xc\  the  carrier  and  50  feet 
over  the  water  I  launched  mv  trrpedc.  It 
seemed  to  be  heading  straight  for  the  carrier. 
Then  I  got  out  of  there — fa.st. 

"When  I  arrived  at  my  carrier  I  fcnnd  that 
only  4  out  of  14  planes  m  my  ^qnadrcn  h.id 
returned  safely.  You  people  remember  Mid- 
way as  a  fi;reat  victory.  I  keep  thinking  cf 
those  10  pilot.s  and  10  gunners  who  U.d:.  t  get 
back. 

"Our  squadron  was  flying  old  planes  tb.at 
day.  planes  that  weren't  nearly  ;i«  fast  or  as 
well  protected  as  our  new  machines.  Bnt 
when  we  returned  to  Peirl  Harbor  alter  the 
battle  we  found  new  planes  for  the  whole 
squadron  waiting  for  us  on  the  field. 

"That's  what  hurts.  If  scmeone  had 
worked  a  little  liarder  back  home,  if  there 
hadn't  been  a  delay  somewhere  along  the 
line,  we  might  have  had  those  planes'  m  time 
for  the  battle  And  maybe — who  can  tell — 
maybe  some  of  these  10  pilots  and  10  gun- 
ners who  didn't  ccme  back  could  have  come 
back." 

Gentlemen.  ni,-»y  God  forbid  that  .iny  pilot 
shall  fail  to  come  back  because  we  ciidu'i  get 
oil  to  him — cii  tune. 


Address  of  Warren  H.  Atherton,  N?tional 
Commaoder,  the  American  Legion,  Be- 
fore the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
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marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing; addies.s  of  Warren  H.  Atherton, 
national  commander,  the  American  Le- 
gion, before  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute ai  Chicaso,  111..  November  10. 1943: 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  men  who  Joined 

the  American  Let^'ion  took  a  pledge  to  serve 
God  and  country.  They  had  already  served 
in  a  war.  They  have  Eince  served  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  peace.  They  are  now  serving 
through  another  war. 

One  luind.'^ed  and  fifty  thousand  Legion- 
naires me  serving  In  uniform.  The  balance 
are  serving  on  the  home  front.  On  home 
front  and  battle  front  thiy  are  making  good 
on  their  pledge.' 

Onr  nicmbL'rs  know  that  war  should  not  be 
a  "picnic,"  "get  rich  quick  racket,"  nor  a 
•  birthday  binge." 

Men  are  being  killed  and  maimed  and 
billions  of  dollars  m  materials  are  being 
shot  at  the  enemy.  Those  men  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  do  all  the  fighting  and  all 
the  paying.  That  means  that  we  must  do 
some  sacriiicing  and  paying   now. 

Too  many  people  at  home  are  on  the  "take" 
and  tiXD  few  on  the  "put." 

Everyone  not  putting  lead  Into  the  enemy 
w.th  a  gun  should  be  putting  gold  Into  the 
stack  ti)  bai'k  the  attack. 

We  -Americans  at  home  must  play  less  and 
pay  more.  We  must  work  harder  $ind  get 
less. 

It  Isn't  a  pleasant  dose  but  the  sooner  we 
take  our  cnsior  oil,  the  sooner  the  ordeal  will 
be  over  and  the  sooner  we  will  be  on  our  way 
to  health  and  recovery. 

This  war  has  not  been  won.  At  the  rate  of 
1.000  casualties  per  mile,  and  that  Is  light, 
we  are  800.000  wounded  and  dead  from  Berlin. 
Mra.-.ured  by  the  same  standard,  3.000,000 
Jap-butchered  victims  lie  between  us  and 
Tokyo. 

That  terrible  price  can  only  be  lessened  by 
shortening  the  war.  The  war  can  only  be 
shortened  by  every  American  citizen  buying 
more  bend?,  producing  mora  planes,  ship^. 
tar.k.s  and  amniunitlDii;  giving  more  bloud  to 
the  blood  bank;  cullecting  more  scrap;  pay- 
ing mure  taxes,  and  filliiiq  his  niche  in  the 
scheme  of  thing.s  better  than  ho  ever  filled 
it  befrre. 

Admiral  Land  once  said  If  you  want  fast 
horses,  ffist  wcm.en,  or  fast  ships,  It  will  cost 
you  money  Winning  a  fast  war  is  going  to 
cost  everyone  of  us  plenty.  Winning  a  .slow 
one  would  cott  us  even  more  in  blocd  and 
dollars.  The  sooner  we  put  up  and  shut  up, 
the  sooner  this  war  will  be  cv.:r. 

The  need  for  children  and  women  and 
older  citizens  at  the  drill  press  and  lathe 
has  dis.uptod  family  life  in  this  country  of 
ours.  Bo.vs  and  girls  who  were  learnlrii; 
about  right  from  the  mothers  of  Amen-.i 
are  now  riinnins;  the  streets. 

Young  nun  and  women  who  would  nor- 
mally be  in  high  school  are  working  in  shops 
and  bu.-!inesies  far  from  home.  To  make  the 
United  States  a  better  Nation  tomorrow  there 
Is  great  nee<i  to  teach  Americanism  and  build 
character. 

The  American  Legion  Is  pledged  to  sup- 
port th^  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 
to  maintain  law  and  order,  and  to  promote 
the   ideals  of   Americanism. 

We  sponsor  3,000  Boy  Scout  troops.  We 
take  cne-half  million  boys  on  the  bi.seball 
field  eacn  jcar  to  learn  to  give  and  take.  V.'e 
conduct  boys'  states  at  the  capital  city  oi 
almost  every  State  m  the  Nation  to  teach 
government  to  the  onccming  citizens. 

We  conduct  essay  and  oratorical  ccntct'..^ 
on  Americanism  and  good  government,  on  a 
national  basis. 

We  maintain  a  youth  organization  built 
on  tne  keystone  of  loyalty,  "tiie  Sons  of  the 
American  LeRiv;n. 

We  have  opposed  subversive  elpment=  VV? 
have  upheld  the  virtues  of  justice,  freedom, 
and  deincciacv 


In  the  last  quarter  century  we  nave  seen 
I.  W.  W.'s,  Communists,  bunds,  blackshlrts, 
and  dirty  shirts  use  huge  sums  of  money 
on  propaganda  Intended  to  knock  the 
foundation  from  representative  government. 
Wc  are  about  to  establish  an  Americanism 
foundation,  which  will  be  a  buttress  to 
g.  vernment  of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 

The  funds  from  that  foundation  will  be  , 
used  to  teach  every  person  who  ha.s  been  | 
fortunate  enough  to  come  to  this  land  of  \ 
curs  in  the  past,  everyone  lucky  enough  to 
come  In  the  future,  and  every  child  blessed 
by  birth  here  that  government  by  town 
:r.eetlngs.  city  councils.  State  legislatures, 
and  Congress,  and  the  administration  of  that 
>;rAernmcut  by  constables,  mayors,  sheriffs. 
Governors,  and  the  President  Is  the  kind  of 
p  .vernment  that  protects  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals, that  guarantees  freedom  and  per- 
petuates our  privileges.  Tliey  should  be  told, 
and  they  will  be  told,  that  it  Is  this  kind  of 
government  that  has  converted  the  three- 
^.ded  log  shack  Into  a  bungalow;  that  has 
suostltuted  penicillin,  sulfa  drugs,  and  a  | 
p  cat  medical  science  for  herbs  and  bleeding;  j 
thr-t  has  substituted  cleanliness  for  filth,  and  > 
culture  for  ignorance;  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Is  a  magic  carpet  which  has  moved  the  United 
States  further  toward  honest  rule  and  better 
living  in  a  century  and  a  half  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  progressod  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  I 

Every  American  who  loves  this  country  will    ' 
he  invited  to  take  a  share  In  this  foundation.    ; 
It  will  be  administered  by  persons  from  every 
walk  of  life  and  every  part  of  our  land,  in-    j 
( luding  those  who  have   bought  a  share  In    i 
ueniocracy   at  the  price  of  an  arm  cr  a  !o?. 
Ihey  will  study  America's  problems,  suggest    I 
lemcdies    foi     orderly    progress    within    the    [ 
iramework  of  the  Constitution,  and  fight  to 
perpetuate  Americanism. 

We  ask  you  to  Join  with  us  in  drilling  the 
great  reservoir  of  American   ability,  loyalty,    j 
and  idealism  for  gushers  cf  better  govern-    ! 
m^cnt.  ' 

Permit  me  to  tell  ycu  about  a  sailor,  a 
boatswain,  and  an  admiral.  The  sailor  and 
the  boatswain  were  on  trial  for  attacking  the 
admiral.  The  prosecuting  officer  said  to  the 
boatswain,  "You  are  accused  of  pushing  the 
admiral  on  his  face.  What  is  your  defense?" 
He  replied,  "I  was  driving  the  admiral's  car. 
When  he  came  cut  of  his  office  I  stepped 
a.ound  to  open  the  door  and  assist  him  in. 
I  have  a  bad  bunion.  He  stepped  on  it.  The 
pain  and  nervous  reaction  cauc-ed  me  to  sl^ove 
the  admiral  unconsciously."  The  prosecutor 
said  there  may  be  some  excuse  lor  you.  We 
will  look  Into  It."  Turning  to  the  sailor  he 
said,  "You  certainly  have  no  such  alibi  as  that. 
Yoa  were  seen  runnir.g  20  feet  to  kick  the  nd- 
miral  when  he  was  down.  What  have  you  got 
to  say  for  yourself?"  The  sailor  an.swered,  "I 
saw  the  boatswain  shove  the  old  buzzard  on 
hi.=  nose  and  I  thought  the  war  was  over." 

Unfortunately  every  outfit  In  America  from 
the  Society  of  Sisters  for  Kindness  to  Snails 
up    must    be    seeing    that    admirpl    on    the 
ground.     Too  many  are   dropping  their  war 
nctivitles  to  start  a  post-war  plan     Pof=t-war 
plans  are  as  common  as  fish  in  a  Jap  camp. 
This  Is  only  healthy  if  the  plan  Is  wrapped  up 
and  labeled  "Open  on  the  day  after  uncon- 
ditional     surrender."      Post-war      planning, 
which   has  for   its  first   vc-lume   work,   fight, 
sacrifice,  give  until  the  only  Jap  between  us 
and  Tokyo  Is  a  dead  Jap.  Is  sound  thinking, 
.^n  enormous  problem  does  exist.     Twenty 
r  illlcn  persons  not  normally  occupied  in  in- 
dustry must  be  moved  back  Into  their  natural 
place  in  community  life.    Twelve  million  of 
the  best  fighting  men  on  earth  must  be  given 
a  job.  a  home,  and  a  place  of  respect  and 
honcr  In  our  daily  life.     Business  must  be 
reconvertPd  to  the  humanitarian  service  of 
man.       Educations     must     be     ccmnleted 
Broken  life  plans  must  be  mended.    Broken 
bodies  and  minds  must  be  restored.    Handi- 
cap- must  be  overcome.    Vocational  therapy 
muci  make  able,  useful,  and  happy  clllzeiis 


out  of  the  men  for  whom  the  war  will  never 
end. 

Every  returning  soldier  or  sailor  will  not  be 
a  perfect  employee.  Business  must  realize. 
however,  that  there  would  be  no  businesa  In 
this  country  If  Hitler  had  had  his  way,  and 
be  patient  with  those  who  need  help. 

Last  week  George  Harrison,  the  president 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  said  to 
me,  "My  company  could  use  2,000  men  to- 
morrow. If  the  war  was  over,  whom  would 
I  ask  for  them?" 

Selective  Service  is  furnishing  the  first  an- 
swer to  that  question  by  establlfching  a  con- 
tact representative  and  advisory  board  In  con- 
nection with  the  office  of  every  draft  board. 
Every  American  Legion  post  has  an  employ- 
ment oflacer.  Today  these  men  will  be  happy 
to  serve  you.  Tomorrow  and  for  some  years 
to  come  pre.^ent  provisions  will  have  to  be 
greatly  expanded.  We  are  working  on  legis- 
lation now  to  accomplish  that  end. 

One   cf    the   long-range   solutions   of   the 
problem  of  employment  will  be  furnished  by 
increased  trade  with  our  Eoutheru  neighbors. 
Many  of  the  raw  matanala  which  we  are  fir- 
ing at  our  enemies  are  coming  from  them 
They  are  filling  the  hungry  mouttis  of  Amer- 
ican factories  with  oil.  tin,  aluminum,  rub- 
ber, manganese,  and  many  other  critical  ma- 
terials.    We  have  been  lavish  in  firing  our 
raw  materials  at  the  enemy.    Some  of  them 
are  near  exhaustion.     In  the  future  it  will 
be  more  and  more  desirable  to  have  access  to 
South  American  sources.    They  in  turn  want 
our    finished    products,    our    engineers,    oiir 
teachers,  and  the  help  of  some  of  cur  capital. 
The  growth  of  a  healthy  exchange  will  create 
jobs  and  prosperity  for  the  whole  hemisphere. 
Without  orders,  without  a  superstate,  with- 
out the  use  cf  force.  24  of  our  25  neighboring 
republics  have  lined  up  with   us   against   a 
common  enemy.     That  is  good  will,  that  Is 
good  relations,  that  Is  neighborhood  loyalty 
at  Its  best.     Let  us  keep  that  asset  by  ap- 
preciation and  better  understanding  of  the 
120.000.000  Americans  who  live  outside  the 
United    States.      The    American    Legion    has 
adopted  the  pi  emotion  cf  this  as  a  policy. 
One  of  my  aides,  traveling  with  me.  Is  an 
emissary    of    good    will    froni   our    southern 
neighbors.     He  Is  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
a  second  lieutenant  In  the  Ecuadorean  Army, 
a  son  of  the  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
from  Ecuador.     In  appreciation  of  the  good 
will  extended  by  him  we  must  see  that  the 
United    States   forever    continues    to    be    as 
good  a  neighlKjr  as  any  neighbor  In  the  whole 
good  neighbor  family. 
j       General  Forrest  said  the  way  to  win  wars 
j   was  'to  get  there  with  the  mostest  fastest." 
i    In  today's  war  you  get  tliere  most  and  ycu  get 
'    there  first  if  you  have  oil. 
!        Napoleon  said  an  army  m.oves  on  Its  belly. 
I    He  was  partially  right.    Today's  armies  move 

on  a  bellvful  of  oil. 
I  Hitler  is  beginning  to  lose — not  because  he 
,  has  lost  his  b2arlng3  but  because  he  has 
I  nothing  to  put  Into  them. 
'  The  Allies  are  beginning  to  march  to  vlc- 
I  tory  because  they  have  marshaled  the  oil 
assets  of  the  world. 

Hitler  planned  the  perfect  crime  against 
the  world.  Like  every  murderer  from  Cain 
1  to  Lonergan.  the  crazy  paperhanger  made 
I  one  fatal  mistake.  Shicklegruber's  misUke 
i  was  to  begin  a  mechanized  war  without  con- 
I    trol  of  the  world's  oil. 

I  The  Allies'  greatest  stroke  of  genius  was  to 
'  spot  the  Axis  Achilles'  heel  and  to  enlist 
Mother  Nature  on  our  side.  One  hundred 
octane,  oil  that  lubricates  at  60  below  or 
120  above.  TNT,  and  myriad  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  beating  Hitler  to  his  knees. 

I  commend  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
loyal  Americxms  working  in  the  oil  indtistry. 
In  New  Jersey.  In  Louisiana,  in  Texas,  in 
Calitomia.  on  the  high  seas,  I  have  seen  them 
working  and  sweating,  black  and  dirty,  hag- 
gard fronr  long  houn,  slugging  the  Huns 
and  HirohltOB  with  CD  and  more  oU.  Day 
alter   day,   month   alter   month,   year   after 


year  they  have  fought  on.  As  fathers  and 
mothers  they  have  realized  that  their  boys 
and  the  boys  from  their  block  were  in  sub- 
marines, on  ships,  in  tanks,  and  in  planes 
that  might  fail  for  lack  of  ga.i  and  oil.  They 
knew  that  failure  would  mean  death  to  them, 
perhajM  the  loss  of  the  engagement,  perhaps 
even  the  loss  of  a  campaign.  Without  fan- 
fare, without  strikes,  the  men  and  women 
of  oil,  the  oil  industry,  your  Coordinator,  Mr. 
Ickes,  your  Deputy  Coordinator,  Mr.  Ralph 
K.  Davlee.  and  hU  staff  have  played  the  game. 
Blocking,  interfering,  carrying  the  ball,  work- 
ing into  enemy  territory,  bringing  us  In  sight 
of  the  goal  of  victory,  the  team  play  of  oil  has 
been  nragnlflcent. 

Fighting  with  all  It  had,  oil  has  called  on 
every  reserve.  That  hns  been  a  heavy  drain 
on  our  strength  for  the  poet-war  schedule. 

In  making  that  schedule  America  must  de- 
mand free  access  to  the  oil  resources  of  the 
world.  We  have  seen  the  AxU  lose  the  ball 
because  cf  oil.  When  the  Ueaty  of  peace  is 
written  It  must  keep  the  ball  by  placing  the 
control  of  oil  In  the  hands  ol  the  nations 
that  want  peace. 

I  have  In  my  file  a  letter  from  a  young 
American  soldier  overseas.  He  wrote  to  his 
father  in  Chicago  that  as  he  saw  the  war 
Hitler  fought  to  get  a  better  living  for  his 
people.  He  then  said:  "When  we  whip  Hit- 
ler. I  hope  our  statesmen  won't  fortiet  to 
protect  the  living  standard  of  our  people." 
The  American  Legion  advocates  coUabcra- 
tion  between  free  and  sovereign  nation.*,  to 
maintain  peace,  and  to  repress  aggression  by 
agreement. 

That  procees  has  already  begun.  The  mili- 
tary and  naval  authorities  of  the  United 
?*ate«  and  Great  Britain  have  agreed  that 
the  western  Atlantic  and  the  PkIQc  shall 
be  patrolled  by  sea  and  air  under  American 
'  command,  and  that  the  eastern  Atlantic. 
Mediterranean,  and  Indian  Oceans  shall  be 
patrolled  by  British  command  of  sea  and  air. 
Today  when  any  ship  or  plane  enters  those 
zones  It  Is  automatically  under  the  high 
com^mand  indicated. 

The  represenUtlves  of  China,  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  have  at  Mc*- 
cow  agreed  that  this  arrangement  shall  con- 
tinue after  the  surrender  of  our  foes  until 
the  execution  (,f  a  final  agreement  for  peace. 
[       That  final  agreement  for  peace  must  pro- 
i    vide     similar     definite     responsibilities     of 
I    nations  In  keeping  the  peace. 

We  have  tried  promlfes  to  disarm.  We 
j  have  tried  promises  not  to  wage  w^r  We 
I  have  found  that  world  thugs  regard  them 
j    as  scraps  ol  paper. 

Thugs  respect  strength.  If  we  keep  Amer- 
ica strong  and  maintain  a  hl^h  seute  of 
Justice  for  otir  fellow  men  there  will  be  no 
war. 

In  a  mechani«d  age  strength  depends  on 
oil.  We  would  be  plain  simple  If  we  used  our 
oil  to  win  this  war  and  walked  away  from 
the  peace  table  without  provision  for  lu 
replenishment. 

We  would  not  be  faithful  to  that  boy  on 
the  front  line  who  wrote  his  father  that  he 
hoped  American  statesmen  would  lock  out 
for  the  breaa  and  butler  of  future  Americans 
If  we  let  him  come  home  to  a  Nation  without 
gas  for  his  stove  and  gas  for  his  car.  We 
would  have  dcuble-cro£.«:d  that  boy  If  we 
lot  him  come  home  to  a  Nation  that  was  a 
second-rate  power  because  It  did  not  have  oil. 
The  Ka»ser  laughed  at  President  Wilson  be- 
cause the  United  States  was  weak. 

Hitler  ga.e  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  the  '•ha 
ha  "  l)ecause  the  United  States  was  v.eak. 

Let  us  never  again  risk  the  loss  of  liberty 
and  the  loss  of  American  11  vts  because  Amer- 
ica Is  weak.  Let  us  resolve  forever  that  the 
voice  of  America's  Pre-ldent  pleading  for 
peace  will  be  respected  because  America  la 
prepared.  Because  America  has  an  adequate 
supply  of  nature's  weapons. 

As  I  say  these  words  American  blood  1* 
flowing  in  Asia.  In  Europe  and  on  th.  sevea 
seas.    This  very  moment  men  with  ti^Pi^S 
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wou:.ds  are  iyiug  in  shell  holes  and  on  bat- 
terrd  decks.  Since  I  began  to  speak  many 
r.ew  widtjws  and  orphans  have  been  created. 
All  this  places  a  heavy  debt  on  our  backs. 
Ours  the  task  that  no  one  of  them  ever 
falls  In  the  future  for  lack  of  the  food  or 
the  niedicire  or  the  bullet  or  the  weapon 
that  »•  miKjht  have  given  them.  Ours  the 
tnak  to  see  that  those  who  return  find  a 
ri'?moc:ary  where  the  peoples'  will  is  done. 
Ouis  the  tit«k  to  care  f./r  the  mangled  and 
ihta  dependents.  Ours  t'.ie  task  to  make 
r.tizfi..slm)  tlnei-,  goveninient  cleaner,  and 
hviux  oeiier. 

Let  u.s  perform  our  tasks  with  the  fervor 
and  the  loVAltv  and  the  inspiration  of  our 
fons  who  kill  Hun.s  and  slay  Japs  to  keep  us 
free  ftoni  oppression 

On  bc!:aif  of  a  milli"n  and  a  quarter  serv- 
icemen and  women  of  the  last  war  I  renew 
tur  plfd^e  to  serve  God  and  country  until 
Hi.ltr  and  Hir>>hito  are  buiied  In  the  ruins 
o;  Berlin  .u.d  T.kyo 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

or  WEST   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23,  1943 

Mr.  SHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wheeling  News-Register,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.: 

THE  TE-UTING  OF  PATH! 


Nnv  that  young  men  we  all  know — young 
men  \  hose  little  chUdren  we  all  know —  are 


or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  NEWSOME 

or    ALAOAM.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  24.  1943 

Mr  NEWSOME.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  House  is  fully  aware  and 
deeply  concerned  about  the  plight  of 
that  great  group  of  American  citizens 
known  as  white-collar  workers. 

This  concern  has  been  expresvsed  in 
the  remarks  on  this  floor  made  by  n>any 
Members. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  being 
squeezed  by  the  frozen  salaries  and  the 
increasing  costs  of  living  and  higher 
taxe^a 

This  is  the  great  unorganized  group  of 
Americans. 

In  both  justice  and  equity  to  this  group 
of  people,  I  ha/e  introduced  H.  R.  3698. 
winch  will  permit  them  to  receive  an  in- 
crease of  not  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  salary  they  were  drawing  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1941. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  the  Little  Steel 
formula  as  applitd  to  wages. 

It  IS  urgent  that  this  bill  be  passe.'.  im- 
mediately. 


actually  being  called,  It  makes  us  think.  It 
makes  us  think  much  more  deeply  than  when 
we  were  viewing  the  projKised  drafting  of 
fathers  from  a  purely  objective  standpoint. 

It  is  heartrending  to  witness  a  father  torn 
from  his  home  and  children,  but  when  the 
larger  social  and  economic  u5pect.s  are  ccm- 
sldered,  the  situa'ion  exceed-;  the  purely  pfr- 
sonal  and  becomes  of  grave  communal  con- 
cern. 

What  will  be  the  repercussion.s  if  ttie  gen- 
eration of  children  now  between  the  ages  of 
1  and  14  are  to  grow  to  maturity  wuhcut 
tile  benefit  of  a  father's  giudanci'?  What  i^re 
the  economic  implications  of  young  nicu  tip 
to  38  years  of  age  being  torn  uway  from  tlie 
bu.sines.ses  whicti  tlifv  have  Ju-^t  i;riw  suc- 
cecdtHl  In  gettino;  upon  their  feet?  What  of 
the  so-called  nonc^seiUial  industries  and 
businc'ses  in  whicii  the.v  youn^  men  held 
key  positions?  What  of  the  thoiisand?  of 
homes  which  the^e  yiun-e  f.itlicrs  are  Ju-^t 
now  paying  for,  the  p'vnient.'^  up  >ii  wh: -h 
the  young  wivts  will  lir.d  it  inip':s-*ible  to 
meet ' 

When  we  consldt-r  hundreds  of  thou-anda 
of  firesides  being  broken  up:  ten.s  of  thou- 
sands of  buhinesfii';  being  Lisf  teivs  of  thou- 
sands of  homes  being  .sacrificed;  tens  of 
thousands  of  life'.-;  fnvlne.s  bclr.^  wip?d  out: 
it  makes  vs  think.  I*^  maker,  us  think  of  »he 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ab:"-b!x1!e(1  voun^ 
soldiers  now  holdmt;  down  desk  Jobs  who 
could  probably  be  replaced  by  IV  F; 

It  makes  us  think  of  thousands  up  m  thou- 
sands of  Govciiunent  employees  wiio  have 
been  deferred.  It  makes  u-  thir.k  of  t;i"ii- 
sands  upon  thousands  of  ycunt;  Jewish  bi^ys 
in  Palestine  who  liave  been  pleidm^  for  a 
chance  to  fii^ht  their  enemies  bir  bave  bC'  !i 
prevented  from  so  doing  beratise  of  political 
considerations  It  makes  us  think  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  trained  Italian  sol- 
diers wanting  only  m  oreanizatloa  and  equip- 
ment. It  makes  us  tlunk  of  millions  of 
Chinese  nnd  millions  of  Indians  who  m!i;;ht 
be  recruited  It  makes  us  tiiink  of  the  fact 
that  Canada  nnd  some  other  of  the  British 
dominions  have  no  draft  for  overs?  ir  service 
and  that  Canada,  within  the  past  bO  clays,  do- 
mobilized  part  of  her  Array  with  the  fuil 
consent  of  our  Government.  It  makes  us 
think  of  the  fact  that  the  Army  overesti- 
mated our  war  needs  of  this  jear  by  more 
than  $5,000,000  Or,0 

It  makes  us  thing  of  ail  these  things  and 
we  betiln  to  wonder.  Wc  wcnder  if  the  lead- 
ers t  f  ovir  Army  may  have  ov^iestimaled  our 
manpower  needs  as  they  did  our  financial 
needs.  We  wonder  if  every  other  possibility 
of  folfiliing  cur  manpower  needs  was  ex- 
hausted before  father?  were  called  We  won- 
der if  the  Army,  accust^omed  as  u  is  To  con- 
sider only  military  aspects,  should  not  be 
subjected  to  some  civilian  supervision.  And 
lastly  we  woi'der  ai-.d  we  wonder  very  seri- 
ously, whether  in  view  of  the  present  mili- 
tary situation,  a  victory  won  at  tlie  cost  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fatherless  chil- 
dren, at  the  cost  of  economic  chiius.  v.-ill 
Indeed  be  a  victory.  It  Is  something  to  t!i;nk 
about. 


Dirt  Farmers  Roosevelt  and  Morgenthau 
Under  New  Farm  Labels 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  Noveiiiber  24.  1943 

•  Mr.  PISH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Wa.shin.cton  Timi-s-Herald  of  November 
24.  1943  by  John  O'Donnell.  based  on 
a  spoech  I  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  ye.^teiday  concerning 
two  of  my  distinguished  constituents  wlio 
have  lutherto  claimed  to  be  diit  farmers 
but  have  lately  been  compelled,  through 
O.  P.  A.  resirirtion.s  and  regimentation, 
to  change  their  clas.sif^cation^.  one  to  a 
forcsLer  or  producer  of  Chnstmas  trus 
and  tlie  other  to  a  horlicuiturist  or  applii 
grower. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  and  a  very  bad 
cxampi":'  to  tin  dairymen  of  the  Niitioii. 
who  are  asked  to  produce  more  iniilc  and 
butlei  in  the  war  emergency,  for  the  Ser- 
rt'tary  of  tiie  Trt<t-ury,  Henry  Morgeii- 
tliau.  Jr..  to  sell  oul  ins  dairy  herd  ol  ICO 
pedigieed  mi'k  cows  wlien  ih-'  counn> 
IS  threatened  with  n  ;~hortage  of  milk. 

However,  the  country  is  still  safe,  bo- 
cause  UP  will  sMll  have  Chrisimas  ir^'t-s 
and  apples,  unle.ss  tiif  O.  P.  A.  inierfere.s 
and  regimenis  all  produccis  of  Christ- 
mas trees  and  pluL'es  iuiuier  restrictj\e 
regulations  upon  apple  growers  along 
with  all  the  othrr  fanrcrs.  It  v.-ould  be 
unfair  and  a  .sh.une  if  Fcrestor  Roosevelt 
and  Horticulairist  Morgenthau  were 
agai'^  loiced  to  chan^.e  tluir  faim  classi- 
fications due  to  furthe;-  Now  Dcl'I  legi- 
m^'ntation. 

The  article  follun-^: 

CAPITOL    srUIF 

(By  John  ODoniuU) 

lit  ihfse  da.vs  wiien  Capitol  Hill  palpitates 
with  tiie  brain  throbs  of  global  tiiln!-:;ni;  and 
post-'.var  planning,  it  Is  heartening  to  see  an 
ean:est  Congressman  rise  m  the  ancler.t  well 
of  the  House  and  plead  the  cause  of  ir,c  i  p- 
pre^sed  constituents,  sons  '-f  the  soil  botii, 
mentioning  them  by  name  and  demandiri^ 
rel.ff  Inr  their  woes 

Represent.iiive  Hamilton  Fish,  R- publican. 
of  Now  York,  upiescnts  the  Twenty-six'h 
District  of  the  Empire  State.  In  which  reside 
Hyde  Park's  cx-farmer.  now  arbcrralist, 
Franklin  D  Rrrsevclt  (Who.'-e  dilatory  d^mi- 
clle  is  the  Whitp  House),  and  that  old  aupie- 
knccker  and  cialry  herdsman  of  FishkiJi 
Heaiy  Morgenthau,  Jr  ,  gicatest  Secretary  uf 
the  Treasury  since  the  late  Williani  Woc'dm. 

Last  election  day  Square  Ron.  evclt.  of 
Dutchess,  wrote  himself  down  as  a  "tree- 
grower"  at  the  village  election  booth,  sadly 
passing  uri  his  ancient  title  of  dirt  farm.rV 
but  ciieerfully  and  couraceously  facing  a  fu- 
tur?  dedicated  to  the  nurture'  of  groves  'jf 
Christmas  trees. 

Squire  Roosevelt  didn't  bo.tst  about  it.  but 
neighboring  fi.rn»crs  r.<  dded  wiselv  and 
guessed  that  the  sage  lIcI  .squire  had  pic>.ci 
up  a  lot  of  inside  knowledge  on  Chrlstm.  s 
trees  and  their  u.^es  from  his  study  of  lend- 
lease  and  the  U.  N.  R.  R  A.  But  aiiyvav,  tl  e 
squire's  quit  di!t  far-.nmg  nnd  that  news 
pained  neighbor  R'  presentatlve  Fish,  nf 
I^cwbiirgli. 

TiiLti  came  the  cm,;,  .us  tiuiugs  from  Fi.-h- 
kUl.  At  the  very  time  -vhen  the  Empire  State 
and  Nation  f?.ce  a  milk  fat,iine,  shrcv.d  and 
canny  old  dirt  farmer  Henry  Morgenthau  has 
put  his  dairy  herd  up  for  auction  and  ir- 
nounced  he  will  suck  to  apples.  Henry  h:is 
been  casting  an  envicus  eye  at  the  appia 
prohTs  of  New  Deal  rmancial  critic  Seiiatcr 
Byrd.  of  Vugima.  and.  so  far  as  his  personal 
wrestling  with  mother  earth  for  a  liveimood  is 
concerned,  will  hereafter  concentrate  cu  ap- 
ples and  to  hell  v.-ith  that  hundred  head  of 
blooded  Jerseys  and  Ilclstems. 

Hence  the  demands  fur  justice  raised  yes- 
terday t)y  Representative  Fish  in  behalf  of 
constituents  Roosevelt  and  Mcrgenthau.     It 
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wa;-  all  \try  unseliL<;h  bccau'^c.  so  far  as  we 
kn.jW,  th'-ie  have  been  very  lew  turns  when 
eub'^r  Squ.re  RcciCveU  or  eld  Marse  Henry 
of  Fishkill  helped  out  Ham  in  his  political 
career  We  recall  times  when  both  made 
observatior.s  that  could  be  taken  a-s  q".  stion- 
insi  the  poHtlca!  wirdom  of  Repri..-ent.-.t!ve 
Fi.sH.  But  H\M  Isn  t  one  to  'jear  a  grudge 
■•  hrn  a  rcjunlc  of  fa.mer  constituenie  get  .nlo 
trouble.  Ham  sjx>ke  right  out  in  m.ecting 
i.iid  placed  the  blame  wiiere  It  belonged. 

■  Duo  tc  the  exactions  of  New  D'al  nnd 
O.  P.  A  rep  mentation.  Franklin  D.  Roof.evelt 
in  my  dis.rict  hns  had  to  abandon  the  claim 
of  bring  a  dirt  farmer  and  assume  a  new  title 
of  forester  or  distributor  of  Christmas  trees." 
sfeui  Fish  sadly.  Tlie  announcement  was 
heart-breaking,  but  Fi.sh  recovered  his  com- 
posure, and  continued: 

■F.fteen  milts  away,  another  of  my  con- 
stiluenis,  Henry  Morgenhau  of  Fishkill,  un- 
able to  cope  with  New  Deal  price  regulations 
and  the  O.  P.  A.  reillng  price  on  corn,  has 
rehnqui.shed  his  title  as  a  dirt  farmer.  Is 
se'img  his  dairy  herd,  and  becomes  a  horti- 
culturist." 

We  tried  to  cheer  F.irmcr  Morgenthau  up 
by  urging  him  to  hold  onto  his  v.o\\s  for  a 
little  while,  because  we  had  a  tip  that  Gt.v- 
eri'or  D:wcy  was  trying  to  get  the  New  Deal 
to  lift  these  corn  piice  ceilings  and  to  save 
•h-:   Morgenthau  herd  from  starvation 

We  got  back  from  the  Treasury  s  public  re- 
lati  jns  department  a  first-person  discussion 
by  Farmer  Henry  on  the  status  of  his  dairy 
iierd. 

As  we  understand  it.  old  Farmer  Henry 
would  keep  the  herd  if  he  only  had  a  cow- 
milking  and  cow-tending   family. 

"Dairying  Is  a  family  affair  In  the  East." 
(  bs:rves  the  hardy  eon  of  the  F;=hkill  soil. 
■  Th'^  man,  his  wife  and  children  have  to  get 
out  and  all  work — you  know,  milk  the  cows. 
On  that  basis,  with  12  or  15  cows,  that  can 
make  a  dairy  pay." 

We  realized  that  It  would  bo  a  bit  difficult 
tor  Henry  to  jump  up  from  his  Treasury  desk 
at  sundown  anu  dash  out  to  the  barnyard 
•o  greet  the  Jerseys  and  Holstoins.  Said 
Henry  sadly: 

■My  neighbors  have  12.  15.  or  20  row-s,  and 
the  whole  family  pitches  in  and  works.  1 
can't  compete  with  that  kind  of  labor.  They 
can  ir.akp  a  good  living  that  way.     I  can't." 

Ihen.  courageously: 

"But  I  can  make  a  good  living  raising  ap- 
ples. I've  got  to  make  a  living.  I'm  going 
lo  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  on  the  place  in 
Fishkill,  and  I  can  make  a  very  good  living 
FEv's^iig  apples." 

Then,  with  a  touch  of  s°ntimert  in  his 
honest  fnrmer'o  heart,  swiftly  brushin'^  aside 
a  tear  with  his  toil-calkmsed  hand.  Farmer 
Henry  gave  the  confident  assurance: 

■  Evtiy  one  of  those  cows  Is  going  to  find  a 
eo.'.d  home.  I'm  confident  of  it.  And  Ihcy 
will  be  milked,  too.  So  you  can  see  there 
will  be  no  loss  to  the  Nation  so  far  as  milk 
production  Is  concerned." 


Keep  De  Marigny  Out  of  the  United  State* 


has  indicate  a  desire  to  emif<rate  from 
the  Bahamas  to  the  United  Slates. 

I  am  convmced  that  the  American 
people,  by  a  large  majority,  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  providing  an  asylum  for  such 
undesirables  as  this  man.  Da  Marigny, 
and  his  pals.  We  have  enough  problems 
in  this  country  v.iihout  takmg  on  the 
burden  of  supplying  f ooj  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  to  such  as  these.  His  recent 
conviction  of  using  "hot"  oil.  stolen  from 
the  Royal  Air  Force,  is  alone  suflQcient  to 
justify  his  being  excluded  from  the 
United  States.  The  testimony  taken  in 
his  recent  murder  trial  indicates  that  he 
does  not  possess  the  character  to  warrant 
his  beinr:  v.elcome  here.  But  the  edi- 
torial speaks  for  itself.     Here  it  is: 

NOT    WANTED    HERE 

Tlie  verdict  in  the  Sir  Harry  Oakee  murder 
case  will  hold  a  singular  place  in  interna- 
tional jurisprudence,  not  for  the  acquittal  of 
the  accui^eci  Alfred  de  Marigny  but  for  ihe 
recommenuaticn  the  Nas.sau  jurors  atteched 
to  it: 

"Not  guilty,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  3.  with  an 
unanimcus  recommenc'ation  for  deportation." 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  Inter- 
ests! in  the  recommend.^tion  of  the  verdict. 
De  Marirrny  hails  from  'he  French  island  of 
Mauritius  In  the  Indian  ocean.  That's  a 
iong,  long  way  from  Nassau,  where  a  murder 
jury  asked  that  he  be  kicked  out  of  the  Ba- 
hamas. The  United  States  is  close  handy  by. 
Miami  is  only  186  miles  distant.  A  fast  plane 
can  do  it  In  less  than  an  hour.  And  this  city 
and  Palm  Beach  have  been  previous  stamping 
grounds  for  the  international  sophisticate 
whom  our  island  neighbors  con't  want.  Some 
years  ago  the  Immigration  Bureau  refused  to 
let  the  noble  lady.  Countess  Cathcart,  Into 
this  country  for  reasons  of  conduct  no  more 
cogent  than  those  which  De  Marigny  admit- 
ted durirg  his  trial. 

We  believe  that  this  community  and  the 
American  people  will  agree  with  a  letter  in 
the  Voice  of  the  People  on  this  page:  "The 
powers  that  be  most  certainly  did  the  right 
thing  in  keeping  Carol  of  Rumania  out  of 
thes.?  United  Sta'.cs.  Now  let  us  see  if  these 
same  powers  will  keep  cut  the  undesirable  of 
Nascau.    NVe  don't  want  him  here. " 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARP^ 

OF 

HON. JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday.  November  24,  19i3 

Mr.  COFFFE.  Mr  Sneaker,  recently. 
in  a  Miami.  Fia..  ne'^spaper.  there  ap- 
pe-rc^d  a  stnlinr  editorial  regarding  the 
so-c  tiled  Count  Alfred  de  Mangny.  who 


Lessons  From  World  War  No.  1 


EXTENSION  OF  RO.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF   MI:3SOyRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  24,  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  able 
St.  Louis  industrialist,  Mr.  R.  J.  Ru.ssell, 
vice  president  and  secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tury Electric  Co..  in  St,  Louis.  Mo.,  has 
sent  me  a  prepared  memorandum  en- 
titled "Lessons  From  World  War  No.  1." 
which  I  think  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress: 
LE5SON3  From  World  War  No.  1 — Report  and 

ReCX)M  M  END  ATIONS 
WHAT  WU-L  HAPPETf  WHEN  THIS  WAR  ENDS? 

1.  II  the  war  contractor  or  subcontractor 
will  study  the  developments  which  followed 
immediately  after  Armistice  Day.  November 
11.  1918,  he  will  be  fortified  In  his  expecta- 
tions regarding  hia  problems  when  this  war 
ends.    At  least  three  developments,  loUowlng 


immedialelv  after  Wcrld  W.ir  No.  1.  were  M 
unexpected  to  war  contractors  «s  they  were 
dlCicult  for  them  to  BXirmount. 

RirsrilGFNCT   or   STATTTOHT    REQUIREMr.NTS 

2  At  the  end  of  World  War  No.  1.  the  Im- 
mediate change  In  attltxide  on  Government 
tontract  and  payment  procedures  was  at 
shar}i  as  the  difference  between  day  and  night. 
As  scxju  as  the  Government's  need  fcr  w»r 
materials  ended,  the  pressvire  changed  from 
med  for  production  to  imphasls  on  statutory 
and  procedural  disbursement  niceties. 

KfLINCS  OF  THK  COMrTROLLE*  OF  THE  TRt.A3URT 

3  When  World  War  No.  1  ended,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  jerked  the  Government 
r.ccoun.lng  reins  with  a  force  which  almost 
halted  Government  paymenta  to  war  con- 
tractors. An  net  of  Congress  was  required 
to  open  the  pates  and  this  was  accon  plished 
4  months  after  the  armistice  by  Uie  pas-^tge 
of  the  Dent  Act. 

RESPONSIBILITY   FOR    DELAYS   IN   PATMFNTS    AND 

TERMINATION    SETTLFMrNTS 

4.  A  part  of  the  delay  In  payments  whjcb 
war  coiUractors  sufleied  at  the  end  of  World 
We.r  No.  1  came  abvuit  through  tlieir  readiness 
to  assist  the  war  eflcrt  without  reqiunng  all 
transactions  to  be  fully  covered  by  formal 
orders  and  contracts. 

A  larger  part  of  the  payment  hold-up.  how- 
ever, was  caused  by  Internal  Government 
procedural  requirements,  over  which  the  war 
contractors  had  no  control  whatsoever.  En- 
abling legislation  by  Congress  to  keep  the 
Government  payment  procedures  oi^en  when 
this  war  ends  Is  needed  now  just  as  the 
Dent  Act  was  required  In   1919. 

ACCELERATED   PRODUCTION    IN    ISIS    AND    IN    I94S 

5.  War  contractors  and  subcontractors  In 
those  days  would  have  continued  their  ut- 
most effort*  to  Increase  production  and  to 
advance  the  war  progr.im,  even  If  they  had 
anticipated  the  surprising  develc.pmenta 
which  occurred  Immediately  following  the 
ari^ilstice.  War  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors today  will  do  the  same. 

FIVE  IMI^rCDIATE  DE^  KLOP MEN  IS 

6.  Five  developments  followed  In  quick  !-uc- 
cr.=!slon  after  the  armistice  on  November  11, 
1918.  The-^e  surprised  war  contractors  on 
account  of  their  si^ddenness.  their  extent,  and 
their  se\-erity 

First.  The  speed  of  termination  and  can- 
cclat!on  of  war  conirncts. 

Second.  The  problem  of  keepmg  labor  em- 
ployed. Always  the  responsibility  of  the  bml- 
nessman.  this  problem  becomes  tar  more 
acute  when  actually  at  hand  on  a  large  scale 
than  when  considered  In  the  Bbstrr.ct  as 
something  which  will  happen  In  the  future. 
"  Third.  The  resurgence  of  bureau  procedure 
and  contract  technicalities,  the  renewal  of 
emphasis  on  respcnsibllity  and  accountabil- 
ity af  applying  to  Government  personnel,  and 
the  casting  overboard  of  all  easements  which 
had  been  allowed  in  order  to  make  the  pro- 
duction of  war  material  the  first  and  lore- 
most  consideration. 

F..,urth.  A  slow  d''V,'n  in  payments  on  Gcv- 
crnmert  contracts  which  with  many  wai  con- 
tr,icto"=  resulted  in  the  stepping  of  payment* 
for  4  to  6  months. 

Fifth.  A  stalemate  in  the  termination  pro- 
cedure with  regcrd  to  the  settlement  of  the 
unccmi.  ted  portions  of  contracts  and  agree- 
ments suspenaed.  This  resulted  in  delays  of 
4  to  10  months  for  the  smaller  war  con- 
tr.-cturs  and  dclr.ys  of  6  to  18  month*  fur  th« 
larger  war  contractors. 

SAME   CONDITIONS   HOU   TOUAT 

7  All  of  iho  element*-  which  brought  about 
the  above  srqMei  ce  of  events  ere  present 
today.  The  H,  P"  s  s-?t  for  a  repeat  perform- 
ance'all  al-^n^  l.-.e  li.i-.  T'e  only  rubstan- 
tial  d Ucreuce   ictiay    is   i.i  ii   the  v(  hime  at 
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C'jnt:iici«>  to  be  urir.inatecl  will  be  net  less 
thun  5  times  .arger  in  aiMoxint  than  they 
we.r  in  No-.cniber  1913  This  cancelation 
volume  can  rea^lily  ranao  i:p  to  8  or  10  times 
the  Uvxiien  f.r  World  W.ir  No.  1 

DriAVS     IN     PAYMF.NTS     AND     SCTTIXMENTS     CAN 
BE     RXOUriJ} 

8  '.!i  .St  "J  the  hardship.-,  which  war  con- 
tractors anc!  subcontractors  suffered  in  1919 
tlu<-  to  the  '.lurth  and  fifth  developments  out- 
lined m  paragraph  8.  can  be  eliminated 

BECOMMENDATtCNS 

rir*t  ntvip".'  nil  unflnishicJ  verbal  orderi-. 
telephone  orrters.  mcinorauclum  orders,  m- 
fninal  commitments,  and  all  production  nu- 
th')riz..tii:ns  fr;m  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine 
Corps.  Maritime  CommlSi.ion.  Lend-Leasc,  and 
other  Government  deparimenis.  Make  sure 
at  once  that  all  such  In-oimal  cummUments 
are  properly  confirmed  In  wrltini;.  including 
the  H>.s:[;nmen  of  a  Cio'.'tnment  order  ui'.ni- 
bci   m  f  rich  ca^c 

t'ccond  Mud  Guvcrmner.t  purcha-os  re- 
quire n  fc  rmal  contract  duly  ex'Tv.ted  by 
the  contractor  on  extensive  forms  submitted 
by  the  G">vernmeni  MUitary  bureaus  aie 
frecjuently  rlov;  in  preparlnK  this  pa{)er  worlc 
ni:d  ii;  firwardin<  tl".c.-e  contract  ioiips  to  the 
wai  contractors  A!!  .such  ciues  were  declared 
"illegal  fr'llcwin;  the  A:mi:Uice  en  Ni  vem- 
ter  11,  1918  Investijiate  each  unf^ni  hed 
con'.'nct  in  this  regard  ?nO.  make  ceitaiii  th  ;t 
the  0(i\err.ment  formal  contra^'t  papers  hnv<:> 
been  re' erred  to  them. 

Third.  Kii'.n  all  contract  paper.s  and  other 
Ci.!;.1:.r.ation.s  which  have  breii  siihm.t lecl  to 
>ou  bv  the  Oir'eriiir.ent  Do  not  i-^'riuit  jec- 
oi.doy  que-tioiis  to  dcl.iy  the  Imnudiat? 
r'tu;n  oi  such  in  t  rum  .-us  to  the  proper 
Oov?rnrier.t  ricp-'.rtment.  fully  executed  by 
you  If  y<  n  r'e  holding  contract  pane:-?  on 
V  h!<M  modifications  mtist  be  made,  n.^sij^n 
the  lask  to  !U\  I'Uthorlzed  reurestntative  ''o 
spend  tho  necessary  time  at  the  originating 
Go'. eruincat  p.  Int  and  to  remain  there  unul 
these  qufv'i<.n.s  are  ac'J.uted.  Ur.til  fully 
eTe>-iiti.!.  the.se  c.'ini..i:i:ien!s  cji.M  be  de- 
clared lllC',':'! 

Fourth  Have  a  se:«rch!ns;  check  made  at 
once  of  all  chi.nite  orders,  mollifications,  al- 
terations, etc  .  winch  have  occurred  nii  your 
uiifiiils'ud  contracts  ai.d  ordois.  Make  sure 
th.it  each  dliectiVo  Is  properlv  .supported  by 
wrrten  aut::;>r..\4tion  from  the  eriglnatuig 
Go\t  r:^ment  department 

FUth  Do  net  r.Ui.w  Goverimie.it  ccllcctlons 

to  dTM( 

Sixth  Settle  all  cpe:i  claims.  When  the 
rush  of  ccntrr-.ct  t-rmlv.itions  ctcurs  at  the 
en  I  of  this  war.  .such  claims  vill  be  lost  In 
the  biilljiis  of  dollars  (>f  settlement  deter- 
nnnatio.  s 

Scvcntli  Leg..siatioa  requiied  to  prevent 
"hckl-ups  111  payment.^'  and  delays  m  ter- 
mination settlements"  Sv'.  up  one  centr.il 
group  fi  r  adv.mcing  these  matters  In.-^tead  of 
the  p-rse-.t  tendency  for  various  groups  to 
Work  at  cross  purposrs. 


The  Lawyer's  Place  in  an  Upset  World 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TENNESSrE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  urder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  neat  and  timely  ad- 
dress oy  tile  Honcrable  Malcolm  McDcr- 


mott,  dean  of  the  school  of  law  of  Duke 
University.  This  address  was  delivered 
before  the  North  Carolina  Bar  A.«socia- 
lion  in  Raleigh  on  October  22.  1943. 

Dean  McDermott  was  dean  of  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see before  Foins  to  Duke  Universally.  He 
is  a  learned  lawyer  and  a  ^r^at  Ameri- 
can. • 

H»'  was  enpasred  for  many  year.s  in  the 
active  practice  of  the  law  in  Knnxville, 
Tenn..  where  he  won  hirrh  rank  m  the 
profession. 

Mr.  McDerrr.ott's  addr^s;-  follow.^: 

Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  President.  lad:ep.  and  gentle- 
men of  the  North  Carnliiia  Bar  Association, 
it  Is  With  a  feel.r.t:  of  rt'lucance  th  it  one 
ris*-.^'  to  .speak  in  time*  like  these  Our  .hearts, 
otir  minds,  and  all  otir  ener.;!e.s  are  centered 
upon  one  great  objective,  and  pnperly  ao. 
The  speedy  and  sucrcc'-fal  termiuatun  of  this 
war  must  be  our  imniedute  and  determined 
aim  Nothing  miHt  be  all  /\»^d  to  divert  lu 
Ir'.rn  that  cuursc. 

We  are  awaie.  ho-Aever  th.it  post-war  p'an- 
n.n;'  is  being  lnc;i!li:ed  in.  It  is  said,  and 
riglitlv  so.  th.1t  we  mun  be  prer^ired  to  insure 
a  l.vstinu;  pe>ice  Great  international  prob- 
lems mu.st  be  solved  in  advai'ce,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  end  that  this  kind  of  peace 
may  be  realized.  Ii.sofar  as  this  type  oi 
pla:»ning  doe.s  not  jcijj  ardi.'.e  our  war  efli  rt. 
all  will  af.ee  that  it  is  aouhd.  This  time  wo 
mu3t  str.ve  to  tlie  utu-imo-t  to  w:n  tlie  peace, 
in  behalf  of  decent  civilii;r  lun 

But  you  and  I  know,  al.-,o,  that  there  i.s 
another  kind  of  plannrip  f;oing  en.  a  kitid 
that  relates  to  the  internal  economy  of  Amer- 
ica alter  the  war.  There  are  thfioc  who  for 
one  purpi  se  or  another  icel  constrained,  even 
m  l.ie  n-.icl.st  of  war.  to  lay  pl.-'.r.s  for  the 
lutiire  hie  ol  the  AineriCaii  people.  In  fact, 
from  all  of  the  evidciKe.  it  .tppea' s  tli.it  the 
plaii  Is  an  unfcldir.t^  ore  S'p  by  step  it  is 
beit'.g  put  into  e.Te'.*-  The  poit-war  peru^'d 
wil!  ii'eri  ly  brlns;  the  h'.ishir.i;  touches.  The 
res^imeiitatum  inider  tlie  wartime  eriier^eiicy 
w'.ll,  rtccordin^  to  ti.e^e  pl.iiiiieis,  in.ike  the 
po.st-vkar  cii  htevcmei.i  ol  ihc.r  pla.i  aa  easy 
one. 

It  :s  thl^  internal  post-war  plan  for  Arctr- 
Ica  that  I  want  to  disc'.«f-s.  and  do  so  as 
frankly,  fairly  and  di.-.pa'i^ionntely  as  I  can, 
Jud'ting  It  firm  the  point  of  view  of  the 
evictei-.ce  that  has  come  to  li^ht. 

The  d  m^:or  is  that  nmid  thL-  precccuoa- 
tion  of  'vorkl  pr-  blems,  wi'h  our  eye?  focu'^ed 
on  the  international  scene,  we  are  goint;  to 
overlOt  k  what  Is  being  done  to  cur  own 
country  on  tlie  inside.  Obviously,  if  Amer- 
ica is  to  play  her  proper  part  in  w'orld 
iiMaii?,  she  must  be  k?pt  strong  and  sound 
withni.  Th.o^c  quilu.e.s  that  have  m^ade  hc-r 
truly  preat  niu.'t  be  pre-rrvcd,  not  only  for 
cur  bvo^slt.  but  also  for  th\:  of  the  v.c-lc!  at 
large. 

It  IS  the  peculiar  function  and  duty  of  law- 
yers, I  submit,  to  give  heed  to  the;e  vita!  mat- 
ters If  our  constituf  icnal  v;overnmont  is  en- 
ciansrerrd,  if  the  ripht.=  of  the  people  are  b^  ir.g 
.■■ubvfrted.  If  the  foundatior-.'--  c^  tlie  Re|.iub!ic 
Krc  boii-.g  undermir-.rd,  thvo  it  i.<:  the  l.ovycrs 
of  America  who  mu<t  raise  the  hue  and  cry 
iVj  you  know,  we  are  the  only  prcfcsjional 
group  who  take  an  oath  to  .support,  maintain 
and  defend  the  C.^nititution  We  are  the 
only  chv«s  of  citizens  not  on  the  public  pay 
rolls  who  take  that  solemn  vow.  Further- 
more, it  is  the  le.-s.yer  who  is  best  qualin-^d 
fcr  th:.<  task  lie  is  a  fioc  lance.  Schooled 
m  a  knowledge  of  the  funri.iment.-ls  of  our 
goveriimental  sysiem  he  cv.i  perceive  what 
is  goiiip  on  tjeneath  the  surface  and  what 
others  fail  to  note.  It  Is  the  lawyer  who 
spe  ks  cut  boldly  f.nd  fearlessly  when  all 
ciher-5  rr.i'ge  bef  re  ciiticisra  cr  pics.-ure 
from  high  places. 


It  has  5eem.ed  to  me  therelcrt-.  rliat  to  the 
lawyer  primarily  bclonps  the  duly  to  drag 
out  into  the  open  the  issue  I  sh  ill  present, 
to  enlighten  the  people  thereon,  and  then  to 
stand  fteadfast  for  what  he  believe?  to  be 
the  right  Such  is  the  lawyer's  place  In  this 
upset  world,  as  I  see  it.  From  no  other 
source  cnn  tbe  r>eople  ^et  such  unbiased  er- 
llglitenm.ent.  Of  cou.'^e.  I  realize  we  shil! 
not  all  a^r.-e.  Lawyers  neve:-  do.  But  the 
lawyer,  more  than  any  otlaer  citizen,  wants 
to  hear  and  understand  all  that  can  b?  saici 
agams^t  hi:s  own  views.  That  is  the  happy 
quality  of  our  prcfes,'=lon  Hence.  I  am  n^.t 
deterred  bv  th''  *nct  that  I  may  here  be  dis- 
cussing •'controvet'sial  Is^n^s  "  We  ure  us''rt 
to  both  controversies  and  is-suc;.  What  we 
want  to  know  is.  What  io  the  real  issue,  and 
what  are  the  facts? 

I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  I  have  not 
conre  here  to  speak  In  any  spirit  of  partisan 
politics  You  will  give  me  creoit.  I  am  sure, 
for  recognizing  the  proprieties  of  the  o'^ca- 
slon.  However,  let  nie  say  r"^  the  otitset  thri' 
I  propo-^e  to  spee.k  with  utu-r  frankness  and 
with  no  apoloBies  for  the  views  advanced 
When  gentlemen  In  Wai.hington  make  no 
bones  of  s-etting  about  to  plan  ov.r  lives  for 
us.  then  the  right  to  cptak  cut  belongs  to 
the  "plannce."  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
planner 

The  truth  is  that  what  wc  are  here  to  con- 
rider  tranpcenis  party  po'itics.  If  what  I 
have  to  say  .^ound^^  like  an  attack  upon  the 
present  administration,  let  me  remind  you 
that  men  in  the  higii  councils  cf  the  party 
now  in  power  are  spcikmg  out  openly  of  the 
perils  confronting  our  constitutional  govern- 
m.en'.  If  vou  have  not  r.'re.idy  done  so.  rea'' 
what  is  said  by  the  senior  Dem.ociatlc  Senator 
froni  V/ynmlng  in  an  art*c!e  apperrin!:;  in  a 
rational  magazine  and  corden.=ed  in  the 
AUi<ust  issue  of  Readers  Dise.'^t.  under  the 
title  "Anierica  Is  Being  Made  Over,  and  Wc 
Won  t  Like  It."  Tireii  rcud  another  article  m 
the  September  i.^:.';ue  of  P.eaJer's  Di'ie&t  unclcr 
the  title  'Don't  Blame  the  Lnrcaucrats."  by 
Congres.sman  Scmners,  a  le.^img  Demrcr; 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  Neither  of 
the^p  men  cnn  be  accused  oi  being  a  ci'ptlous. 
pariisan  critic  of  the  existing  administration. 
As  patriotic  public  servants  they  have  laid 
tieiore  American  citizens  unvarni.-hed  tac.s 
showing  that,  quite  apart  from  war  measures, 
constitutional  democratic  government  i.i 
this  country  is  fast  vanishing. 

What  kind  of  government  is  being  sub'--ti- 
tutect?  The  cor-sldered  answer  1  Iravo  to  oSer 
to  that  question  Is  that  we  are  having  foisted 
upon  us  national  socialism,  that  is,  none 
other  than  the  German  sv=tem  of  govern- 
ment. Now,  OI  cour,-.e,  if  the  majority  of  the 
Americ.m  people  want  that  system  tnen  they 
are  going  to  have  it.  What  I  pre:5ei.ily  object 
to  Is  having  the  system  put  over  under  the 
guise  of  literalism  and  democracy,  and  with- 
out an  understanding  on  the  part  of  citi.'en.'^ 
of  just  what  i.i  involved  I  have  talked  with 
some  of  the  Inner  circle  In  Washington  In 
e.nswer  to  my  remonstrances  one  of  them 
.■^aid  in  substance  this,  'This  is  a  democracy. 
Elections  are  held  and  we  get  a  majority  of 
the  votes.  What  else  is  a  deinocraiy?  We 
hold  a  mandate  from  the  people." 

If  ft  majority  vote  means  democracy,  then 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  Germany  and  Italy 
(before  her  fall)  were  two  of  the  most  per- 
fect democracies  among  the  nations.  There 
can  now  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
last  vote  taken  in  Germany,  showing  over 
90  percent-  of  the  voteis  behind  H.tlcr.  pr  .p- 
erly  reflected  the  sentiments  of  the  Germun 
people  They  stuck  to  him  throuithout  the 
decr.de  of  the  thirties  and  they  are  sticking 
to  him  even  in  these  dark  hcurs.  That  is 
why  the  German  collapse  has  been  so  long 
postponed.  We  are  quite  mista'r.en  if  v.e 
Imagine  that  Hitler  rose  to  pov,-cr  and  kept 
that  power  by  openly  tyri.nntzing  his  pccpie. 
On  tne  contrary,  he  came  -as  a  saviui  ol  the 


people,  as  the  friend  of  tJ  e  peer  man,  and 
as  the  opponent  of  the  vested  inwres'  s.  The 
same  is  BubEtanlialiy  tnoe  of  Mussolini.  Even 
his  bitter  enemies  told  me.  when  in  Italy  in 
1936,  that  fully  80  percent  of  the  people 
Idolized  him.  Tliat  is  why  he  held  on  ab 
long  as  he  did. 

Now.  if  54  percent  cr  60  percent  of  the 
pouplar  vote  for  a  perty  in  this  country, 
makes  this  a  democracy,  tlien  wc  must  bow 
to  Err  rope  s  two  high-powered  U.ciaiorships 
as  the  a.-ch-<lemocracics  of  ail  time. 

The  simple  ensv.c-r  is  tlrai  tic  n-.?re  fr.ct 
tiiat  a  mcjority  cl  the  pe.  pie  is  corralled 
behaid  a  party  or  its  leader  does  not  ni&ke 
of  tlmt  povei-nment  a  democ.acy.  We  must 
look  deeper  and  find  out  how  that  govem- 
ment  deals  with  its  people,  and  ebp?cially 
wi*h  unorganized  minorities  therein. 

In  the  years  1936  and  1937  I  spent  con- 
Fiiierable  time  in  Grermany  M\  c  'ief  ptir- 
pc.-e  was  to  find  out.  if  pc:;.-;,  ible.  Just  what 
national  soci.'ili  m  really  means  From  my 
study  of  the  situation  there,  frr^-n  dlscassu  ns 
With  men  and  wom.en  inside  Germany,  and 
viev.'s  of  ob.'ervers  in  sdiacent  co-.intrles,  1 
came  to  the  concluticni  that  na'ion.il  ;cc:al- 
!km.  'itrippi'd  of  all  fei-.-'^re.  Bimrly  rne"r.--  a 
Fvstem  of  governmei'l  that  rer.dilv  enables 
tho«<e  v.ho  F-''!n  contrr-l  to  ern'oit  the  entire 
nation  for  their  particular  purj^osc^  The 
people  need  not,  and  e.encrally  do  not.  know 
what  those  purposes  ult.mttelv  are.  but  they 
are  h-mdled  in  such  fpshion  that  they  wlll- 
incly  lend  them.^'lves  to  these  ends.  In  Ge-- 
many  thst  purpose  was  to  birild  a  titanic 
war  miac^ine  and  launch  it  upon  a  course  of 
world  conquest.  That  is  qiit'e  clear  now,  but 
it  was  not  at  all  clear,  even  to  the  great  mass 
of  G3rn;r;n  people,  as  late  ns  1030 

The  objective  cf  the  Icr.dcr  cr  grcun  that 
trains  control  und-^r  a  no'lrnal  sccir.lh-tlc  re- 
gime may  vary  according  to  clrcum.-tanrcs. 
It  may  be  a  purpose  to  taltc  from  those  who 
have  worked  and  saved.  End  give  to  those 
who  have  not.  cr  to  exalt  a  particular  por>on 
or  c'ai-s  or  to  build  a  political  m.achinc,  or  a 
ccmblnatlon  cf  any  of  these 

I  wondered  hew  an  Intelligent  people,  such 
as  tlie  Germans  s-'rely  arc  cr  were,  v^ould  let 
th'r'mselv.s  be  thtis  duped  This  led  to  a 
study  of  the  various  steps  by  wh:Ch  national 
socialism  had  fixed  its  licUi  upon  that  na- 
tion. I  wented  to  find  o"at  wlini  made  na- 
tional soeiaIi.'=m  work  I  g^ve  you  biieSy  the 
lestilts  of  that  fir-t-liand  study 

In  ordrr  for  national  socialism  to  v.oik 
certa'u  definite  steps  mu.-t  be  ti.kcn.  and  the  y 
are  the  same  for  fascism,  for  the  two  dnTor 
in  narr.c  only 

1  The  pei  pie  must  be  made  to  feel  their 
irter  helplessness  and  their  inal;llity  to 
solve  their  own  problems.  While  in  this 
state  of  mind  there  is  held  up  before  them 
a  benign  and  all-wise  leader  to  whom  they 
must  look  for  the  cure  of  all  their  ills.  This 
state  of  m.ind  is  most  readily  developed  in  a 
time  of  fconomic  6tre.':b  or  natiin.  1  diastcr. 

2  The  principle  of  local  sell-government 
m.ust  be  w1p?d  cut,  so  that  this  leider  cr 
group  iu  control  can  liave  all  political  pc  w-cr 
readi'y  at  hand. 

3  The  centralized  government  while  ap- 
pearing in  form  to  represent  the  people  must 
uutifully  register  the  will  of  the  leader  or 
group  in  control. 

4  Constitutional  guarauiits  must  t>e  swept 
aside  Tliis  is  acccn.pUshcd  in  part  by 
ridiculing  them  as  o-utmodcd  and  as  ob- 
structions to  progress. 

5  Public  faith  in  the  legal  profession  end 
respect  for  the  courts  must  be  undermined. 
Let  me  pause  to  e-\y  that  these  various  steps 
as  thus  enumerated  are  not  necessarily 
undertaken  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
here  listed.  In  fact,  the  subordination  of  the 
lawyers  and  of  the  courts  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  early  stepa  taken  by  those  interested 
In  setting  up  a  national  socialistic  regime. 


As  h«8  recently  been  well  Bald,  "Th«re  is  no 
place  for  the  lawyer  iu  a  totalitarian  state." 
Lawyers  as  champions  cf  the  peoples"  niAts 
must  be  suppressed  at  an  early  sta^e 

6,  The  law-making  body  must  be  li.timl- 
dated  and  from  time  to  time  t>e  rebuked,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  development  of  public  con- 
fidence therein. 

7  Economically,  the  people  man  be  kept 
ground  down  by  high  tuxes  which  untier  one 
pretext  or  another  they  are  celled  upon  to 
pay.  Thus  they  are  bmusht  to  a  common 
level,  and  all  income  abne  a  meager  living 
is  t.4ken  friim  them.  In  this  manner  eco- 
nomic iiidoperdence  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 
and  the  citizen  is  forced  to  rely  more  and 
more  upon  the  Gi^vernment  that  controls 
him.  Capital  and  credit  are  thus  completely 
within  the  control  of  government. 

8  A  K^eat  public  debt  must  l)e  built  up  so 
that  cit'zens  can  never  ef<-ape  its  burden* 
This  makeB  government  the  virtual  receiver 
for  ti  e  entire  Nation. 

fi  A  gereral  distrust  of  private  bu.^lnesB 
and  indu.^try  must  be  kept  alive,  no  that  the 
puliUc  mey  not  bec*n  to  rflv  upon  their  own 
re-ourc?s 

10  Governmental  bureaus  are  set  up  to 
control  practically  every  phase  o!  the  cit- 
izr^n's  I'fe  These'  bureaus  issue  directives 
without  number,  but  all  under  atithoritv  erf 
the  leader  to  wiiom  they  are  immediately 
rcfponsible.  It  Is  a  government  of  men  and 
not  of  laws. 

11.  The  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Nrt- 
t  ion  is  trikcn  under  control,  to  the  end  thet 
all  may  at  an  early  age  be  inoculated  with 
a  .<^lrit  of  sutamissicn  to  the  s\-stem  and  of 
reverence  for  the  benevcjlcnt  leader, 

12,  To  supplement  and  fortify  all  of  the 
forc^cln';  there  is  kept  flowing  a  steady  strefim 
of  coveinmental  propaganda  designed  to  extol 
nil  that  bow  the  knee  and  to  vilify  those  who 
dare  raise  a  voice  cf  dissent 

I  tell  you  I  saw  all  of  these  steps  consum- 
muted  or  i-apidly  being  cons-ammaied  m  Ger- 
many in  1936.  You  can  readily  recognize 
tlicm  as  the  earmark,  the  vital  features  of 
national  Sf-Clahsm.  Ihey  are  the  cogs  that 
m-.ide  the  Nazi  machine  work.  Many  a  good 
and  sensible  German  wab  drawn  into  its 
clutches,  not  realizing  what  he  was  getting 
into  vjitii  it  was  too  late  to  extricate  himself. 
I  came  to  knnw  a  German  in  Munich  fairly 
well,  so  that  he  would  talk  to  me  somcvrhat 
Ireciy.  I  put  to  him  this  question,  "What  is 
tlie  most  significant  thing  you  consider  Hitler 
has  done  for  yotir  people?'  His  reply  v.e.s 
this,  "He  has  brought  us  p.51  to  a  com-non 
level,"  and  then  in  a  whisper  he  added.  "But, 
my  God,  what  a  low  level." 

Yes;  national  socialism  stands  for  the  lev- 
eling process.  That  makes  the  lower  classes 
think  they  are  getting  something  It  keeps 
efTicient  and  thrifty  people  from  rising  and 
pe.ssibly  getting  out  of  hand.  At  the  same 
tim?  it  enriches  the  treasiuy  for  the  spend- 
ing purposes  cf  the  leader. 

Perhaps  as  I  have  detailed  all  of  this,  there 
has  flaihed  into  your  minds  the  deadly  par- 
allel b€t-*een  the  national  socialism  of  Ger- 
majiy  and  what  has  trauFpired  here  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  decade.  I 
confess  it  struck  me  with  full  force  when  I 
returned  from  Europe  Just  at  the  time  when 
the  fight  was  launched  to  make  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  subservient  to 
the  will  cf  the  Chief  Executive.  This  led  me 
to  make  a  comparison  of  details,  a  practice 
I  have  since  continued.  It  has  driven  me  to 
the  conclusion  already  stated,  that  there  is 
a  deliberate  ptirpose  to  supplant  otir  consti- 
tutional government  with  the  German  brand 
of  national  socialism.  If  ycu  wiU  study  the 
I  situation  carefully  you  will  find  that  no  other 
•  explanation  can  make  sense  out  of  the  con- 
dtict  of  our  national  government  by  those 
i  who  have  enjoyed  practically  complete  con- 
i    trcrt  tbrcughout  the  past  10  ye*r«. 


I       I  am   not  Impugning  tlw  motf-ves  of  any 

I    man   or  set   of   men     Motlv«s  are  not    th* 

issue.   The? e  gentlemen  may  havt  the  highest 

I    motives.     They  msy  sincerely  believe  that  the 

I    German  system  of  govemmeut  will  bring  the 

I    greatest   happinefs   to  the  American  people. 

and  that  tlv?y  are  performing  a  ptibllc  serTlce 

!    in  effectlnc  the  chanpe.     T^e^e  are  many.  I 

I    am  ture.  who  have  liinor?ntJy  participated 

'    vithout  knov.ine  *h««t   wa^  gcn->g  on.  such 

i    as  the  Senat-jr  from  Wy.  ming  and  the  Oon- 

fTPssman   from   Texas,    whose   eyes   are   nnw 

openinf      Then    too.  I  R*ruine  there  rre  the 

ur  usl  number  of  s^'flh  frc  ups  who  are  In  on 

the  t'^.inr'  for  whatever  tliey  think  they  can 

get   rut   of   It   by  e  akinf   the  rich.     All   f»f 

such  rroupi.  pBrtich)ated  in  the  building  ur> 

of  national  scciaMsm  In  GTmany.     But  that 

,    is  be- id"  the  point.     What  we  want  to  knov/ 

Is  wliat  Ihes*  men  are  doing  to  America. 

We  can  be«t  determine  this  through  te*tlrvfj 

'    what  has  devel(M>ed  here  by  reference  to  the 

.    essential     elements    of     national     aoclplifm 

alreadv  set  for'h 

In  tire  fl.'^t  pt- ce  you  will  recall  that  at 
the  outset  <yl  this  decade  our  couniiy  waj 
e>:i  erlenci!!'--  an  ec'-<ncmic  deprewlcn.  It  ws5 
by  no  m"ans  the  flr^t  n<  r  vet,  by  oomparlson, 
-  the  wc*  HereioTorf.  the  counfy  shoul- 
dered Its  bvrrri'ns  and  Its  loMes,  and  pulled 
thrcitrth  This  time  it  vi-as  amerted  that  the 
l>et>ple  were  unable  to  htnd'e  their  own  prob- 
lems and  hence  all  must  loo*c  to  Washingte^n 
li-v  the  an  wers.  Thst  wa«!  to  be  the  sritrre 
of  all  recovery,  hand'd  down  from  abcve. 
This  idea  wns  so  drilled  Into  the  minds  of  ths 
p.'ople  thai  it  is  now  r^st-xinslble.  snys  Cm- 
gressman  SrMKZ'^s,  for  the  enorTnou"!  bu- 
reaucracy that  ex'sts  Tliat  Is  whv  he  en- 
titled h!s  article  as  he  did.  "Don't  Blame  the 
BurentJcrat.-=  ■  His  view  is  that  under  this 
kind  of  governmental  nursing  the  people  hti\'« 
grown  .T.ore  and  mcire  helples*  and  have 
formed  the  hr-,b1t  of  turning  over  all  thetr 
local  problems  for  sclutlon  at  the  nntlcnal 
capital.  Certainly,  no  efTtrrt  has  ever  b?eTi 
made  to  (discourage  the  habit.  On  the  con- 
'  trary.  Wa.»hinpton  bureaucracy  has  been  more 
than  ready  to  reach  out  and  down  Into  the 
everyday  live*  of  the  people,  and  in  m.ny 
cfs»"5  to  insi.'?*  upon  doing  lor  them  what 
they  should  do  for  them-^elTes,  The  \orrct 
th's  continues  of  cours°.  the  more  depertlent 
b'^comes  th"  populace  upon  the  arm  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  next  plrce.  wc  find  that  the  right  of 
local  self-government,  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  r  American  democracy.  Is  b^ing 
stendily  destroyed  This  has  been  accom- 
p'ishcd  in  par'  by  a  spurious  Interprets '.Ion 
of  the  ct.nstitutlonal  provision  giving  Con- 
gress tl'.*»  ixiwcr  to  regulate  Interstate  con;- 
merce.  Thus  It  ha?  come  to  pa.ss  that  th»! 
Centrs!  Government  has  assumed  power,  for 
example,  to  regula+e  the  amount  of  wheat  li 
farmer  may  grow,  even  though  It  is  fed  to 
his  own  chickens  and  never  touches  Inter- 
state commerce.  This  power  has  been  upheld 
by  the  recon."?tituted  Supreme  Ootirt  upon  tho 
ground  that  if  the  farmer  did  not  raise  wheat 
he  might  buy  wheat  in  Interstate  ccmmrrco 
and  thus  interstate  commerce  might  be  bene- 
fited, while  if  he  did  grow  wheat  he  might 
not  buy  wheat  in  interstate  commerce  and 
thtte  Interstate  commerce  might  be  depreaaed. 
Therefore,  this  is  sak!  to  be  a  regulation  of 
Interstate  commerce.  Such  Is  the  astounding 
holding  in  the  Wickard  case.'  By  Ita  reason- 
ing practically  every  activity  of  human  life 
can  now  be  regulated  In  ■Washington. 

Again,  we  have  seen  not  only  the  Judiciary 
but  alto  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  fall  Into  line  under  the 
Executive.  For  years  legislation  was  drafted 
for  Congress  tmder  Executive  direction  and 
marked  •^must."  Blanket  appropriations  were 
made  in  huge  sums,  the  spending  of  which 
was  left  to  Executive  discretion.    Broad  pow- 
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tn^r^.^H'  1  t.-'i'-i  <    ■••••'1  a/.*!  t^>•  pfrwn%  C/i»» 

f*>.f  wK'j  ".lit  o.i.i^:.  tt  t/«-i{4«i  U>  rea*««rt  iti 
</jinc  li.'  >  ire  lu  tttir  ('/t.»iiiutu>n»l  (unc* 
tiocik  •«  it<e  r*'ut  l;iwrn:-k.t:g  Uxly  Hi/w  U.ug 
It  cun  liolfl  out  und' r  th*-  rrtorutuus  pf#»«ur« 
of  tlie  Kx'fuiiN<*  uiil  <l'pMid,  no  doubt,  on 
»hLl     r«JtUf(n     c'-rnr*     Iroin    an     uwalK-iiCd 

Or.''  <f  ftw"  moi-t  r'ttik'i.K  sirtMlarllieg  b*- 
twc*"!!  tiie  prt'M-ui  iiuniUuMraLloii  and  m  Na- 
t:<>r.ai  Bi.cUlLstic  govetnment  [a  Its  altitude 
li>»\ir(l  ihe  Coi.at;tut.:^n  There  was  a  time 
In  this  country  w.ien  'he  Constitution  wa.* 
fpvrsently  rcijardt'tl  as  the  satred  Instrument 
protecting  the  p-.'culc  In  their  rights  and  lib- 
erties even  as  aqniait  thflr  own  government. 
B<it  nazl-lsm  brooks  no  interference  or  llml- 
tailona  on  the  powers  of  government  once  It 
Kaitu"!  control.  A  study  ol  the  attitude  of 
our  present  government  toward  this  great 
document  disclukcs  i;ol  only  a  spirit  of  dis- 
dain b'lt  even  of  flaRrant  disregard  Thus 
C'.>nsre»s  was  bluntly  told  to  pass  the  GufTey 
Coiil  Act  rei?ardle.S5  of  \r»  constitutionality. 
The  very  principles  on  which  the  Constitu- 
tion was  drafted  and  adopted  have  been  held 
up  to  ridicule  and  relei^ated  to  the  days  of 
horse  and  chaise  The  present  theory  is  that 
If  tite  administration  can  pu^ih  through  a  bill 
then  It  must  be  law.  the  Constitution  to  the 
contrary    notwlth:rtandi::g 

And  so  I  might  g.i  cm  making  the  comparl- 
ic:i  di.wn  thrvou^h  t'.ie  entire  dozen  point;:. 
but  time  will  not  suffice.  It  can  rendlly  be 
done,  and  In  far  more  ample  fashion  than  I 
have  here  attempte<l  There  are,  two  more, 
however,  I  mu.st  mention  before  passing  on 

On  the  subject  of  taxation  under  national 
socialism,  I  wonder  if  vuu  have  had  occasion 
to  stvidy  the  new  $10,000,000,000  tax  plan 
recently  submitted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  Congress  It  was  so  revealing 
that  even  Democratic  Congressmen  were 
shocked  The  avowed  design  of  that  pro- 
posiil  was  not  to  distribute  the  new  tax 
burden  on  an  equitable  ba^ls,  but  rather 
to  bring  about  the  result  that  American 
Citizens  generally  would  all  end  up  with  an 
Income  of  approximately  {2.590  per  year, 
That,  yju  see.  is  getting  them  down  to  the 
common  level  The  proposal.  It  Is  said,  will 
not  be  enacted  into  law.  Tliat  may  be  true, 
but  coming  aa  It  does  from  the  very  Inner 
circles  of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
nent  it  doea  disclose  what  that  powerful 
group  1.1  planning  for  the  American  people. 
All  of  this  la  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
other  pronouncements  from  the  Executive. 
We  have  been  told  emphatically  that  when 
aome  eight  million  young  men  of  our  armed 
forces  return  home  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
private  Industry  and  private  employers  must 
furnish  Jobs  for  these  men,  or  else  Govern- 
ment will  launcJi  another  of  its  vast  public- 
woika  programs. 

Now.  consider  the  dilemma  which  con- 
fronts the  would-be  employer.  He  Is  taxed 
to  the  hilt  so  that  he  has  no  money  left 
for  expansion  or  for  employing  anyone,  and 
he  is  sti'"g  to  be  taxed  the  more  to  pay  for 
a  j-ubUc-works  program  since  he  Ices  not 
furnl5l.  employment.  All  of  which  adds  up 
to  this,  that  under  national  socialism  the 
Citi<:cn  is  merely  a  producing  unit.  Ihe 
government  that  controls  him  will  let  him 
keep  from  his  earnings  enough  for  a  sub- 
sistence, while  all  above  is  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  st-ite.  so-called,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the 
party,  group,  or  leader  in  power  sees  flt.  That 
Is  about  as  undemocratic  and  un-American 
as  anything  I  know.  It  makes  one  wonder 
«hat  an  administration  spokeaman  really 
means  when  he  solemnly  announces  that 
private  enterprise  musi  be  preserred  In  this 
Country. 

lastly  let  me  call  yoiu-  attention  to  the 
»«b.,ect  of  government  control  over   public 


t<iurnHt>n.     If  k  t.k'U,t.tt\  %/•' ■.■■>.^t'  '    ■/,   •rr!,. 
tn^tti  U  Uth*  rna.f.';«ifirrj  ih^-r*-  ti  >•  <>•■  '.«•«■- 

ri«ti//n'«  y'/o»h  »>  ".at  ^^^^^  ti.ny  h-  h'.'l  In 

ilfi#,   af»d   f>rv«   1>;   rUftmytifti    'hf   >%r'f:tt    It* 

I  hey  tirow  up 

Thus  far  the  Wi<bhinK'>'«i  Oov*rnm<?nl  has 

I    rifrained  frcin  r.p^  ii  i-iff.ito  m  iI.ib  d.irftion, 

but  now  the  »itep  i.s  -.Oy.ut  U'  te  l..lJ(  ii     A  hill 

has  Ixen  Intrcjaufid  with  .-iuppori  liyjii  ad- 

I    ministration   c'.rcleh   providiii.'   for    an   allot- 

]    ment  to  the  Stat,  s  of  $:100  COO  000  a  year  to 

be  spent  on  public  education      H  rx  the  Ijlll 

may  fare  Just  at  this  time  is  uncertain,  but 

consider  the  circum'^trtnces  under  which  this 

proposal    is    bein»j    launched.      Hcie    is    the 

I    nation  staKgenug  under  a  pubhc  debt  which 

will    soon    reach    the    $300,000  OOO.O'.'O    m  irk. 

Just  the  interest  almie  on  that  debt  i=;  si'  ing 

'    to  cost    the   American   people  aljout   $9  000- 

;    OOO.OOO  annually  and  that  Is  a  sum  tar  In  ex- 

i    cess  of  th»  largest  amount  crillecied  in  Fed- 

j    era!  taxes  during  anv  year  prior  to  our  entry 

'    In  the  present  war.     On  top  of  this  enormous 

I    interest  charge  v.ill  be  the  er.har.ct-d  cr.st  of 

'    government  resi'.I'n.g  from  the  war     Arid  yet. 

in  tht  face  of  all  that    the  pr  >;:osa'.  :s  bl  inclly 

made  to  hand  over  to  the  States  «300  000,000 

annually  f o  ■  public  education.    There  is  not 

'    a  State  In  the  Union  that  does  not  already 

have  a  creditable  public-sch'xil  system.    There 

IS  not  a  State  that  is  unable  to  .support  Us 

system.      Nevertheless,    here    is    tb.e    Federal 

Government   Eubmer.k'ed   in  debt,   constantly 

seekin'j  n?w  fleld^^  of  taxation,  and  regu'.ar- 

1    ly  appealing   to   Its  citizens   to  lev.d   money 

I    on  Its  bond.?,  now  prcp.isint;  to  pile  en  an- 

I    ether  t300.OGO.000  annual  charge  by  way  of 

gift  to  the  States. 

There  are  some  thines  in  this  life  that  just 
do  not  make  st-nte.  and  that  i£  one  of  theM, 
Only  one  sane  explanation  can  be  otteied. 
'  and  that  is  that  it  constitutes  a  move  to 
enable  the  Washington  Government  to  get 
its  hand  on  public  education  throughout  the 
country.  On  the  averuije  e.ich  Staie  will  re- 
ceive annually  something  over  $6  000  000 
from  this  fund  As  soon  a.s  States  h.-.'.e  tlieir 
public-school  systems  geared  up  to  th€5c  ad- 
ditional expenditures  it  will  be  simple  indeed 
for  Washington  to  begin  to  dictate  policies 
in  education  No  local  cfflcials  will  dare 
refuse  to  coopeiate  and  thus  forfeit  ih?  sup- 
posed benefaction.  What  this  may  lead  to 
Is  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  it  docs  present 
the  perfect  pattern  for  na'ional  srici.iUim 
In  public  education 

Prom  all  of  the  evidence  the  conclusion 
seems  inescapable  that  the  real  Issue  on  the 
domestic  front  is  whether  national  social isni 
shall  supplant  American  democracy — Ameri- 
can democracy  as  we  have  known  and  gicnvn 
up  under  it,  a.=!  cur  forefathers  established 
and  maintained  it  for  us.  In  all  honesty 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  dlsr;uisinK;  of  this 
issue.  It  ought  to  be  brought  directly  into 
the  open  where  It  can  bo  considered  and  dis- 
cussed with  all  of  the  attention  it  deserves. 
1  can  think  of  nothing  more  cruelly  dece^tiul 
than  to  tell  American  youths  on  the  battle 
fronts  that  they  arc  lightin>;  for  demoLracy. 
if  In  reality  they  are  to  return  to  be"  gov- 
erned by  a  brand  cf  German  natlcnai  s*  ci.il- 
Ism.  We  ouBht  to  let  them  know  what  they 
are  fighting  for. 

The  guise  In  which  the  movcmetit  is  beinf; 
clothed  In  this  country  would  be  ludicrous, 
were  It  not  for  the  tragedy  of  the  thing.  The 
entire  process  of  ptitting  the  ci'izen  In  a 
governmental  strait  Jacket  i.,  constantly 
being  called  "liberalism",  when  In  reality  It 
Is  but  a  reaction  to  the  kind  of  autocratic 
government  against  which  our  forefathers 
retailed.  A  liberal  gcvernment,  prcprrly  de- 
fined. Is  one  which  leaves  its  citizens  alone 
to  develop  their  own  capacities  and  resources. 
to  learn  by  their  own  mistakes,  and  to  c  >ntrol 
their  own  earnings.  Such  a  government  in- 
terferes only  to  a  minimum  decree  ncccsiary 


V.  h*^? 


•-■J   ;■ 
and 


'  l>ffip^  ptni*r.t\/,f^  ',f  ft^  rights  f,f 
!    w*t  th»l  kitwl  «,f  (i'l'ifftttn^'iit  tmr 

-  V  ,1/t*'  <>»  «-a«iiMl*h  Ui  AlTMrfUnn 
'l\if/    hi'-*    U»;»t    th«   «w»»-t«-t«. 

,;      *   i     •',    ((.iti    la    th»    UlKd'nti    Vt 

,>-  '  i.f  p>MR«-»,  to  work  wh*n, 
f<.,r  *l»om  !.<•  |/>a^^»:  to  mak*' 
tniktuke«.  It  ni:iy  be  inid  tliu»  learn  to  Bland 
on  hU  <  wn  That  freid^m  of  individual  ac- 
tion, y(JM  n  >y  hiv*-  roted,  1b  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  t'lr  Atlantic  Charter  The  "four 
friidoiii  '  tluie  ^et  f(;.'th  Hie  readily  obtain- 
able in  any  C'>Aet;iment  pri.<on.  By  getting 
yourself  commuted  to  the  p?nltentlary.  you 
can  enjoy  freedom  of  .-jjiech  and  of  worship, 
for  theri*  will  be  no  one  interested  In  Inter- 
ferlnt;  You  will  enjoy  freeclom  from  fear  for 
you  will  be  amply  guarded  and  protected  by 
^overnnjental  agents  You  will  enjoy  free- 
dom from  want,  for  Government  will  supply 
you  not  only  with  sheltet,  but  also  with  all 
neces.sa'y  food  and  clothing.  As  for  the 
clothine;,  the  stripes  thereon  may  run  th? 
wrong  way,  that  is  horizontally  rather  than 
vertically,  but  that  should  matter  little  t<i 
one  who  l.s  interested  merely  in  obtaiiUn^ 
fieedom  from  want. 

The  hitch  Is  that  in  petting  these  four 
freedoms,  you  will  have  sacriliccd  the  most 
precious  freedom  of  them  all.  nnd  that  is 
Just  pl.Mii  ordinary  personal  freedom. 

Our  forefathers  were  all  too  familiar  with 
the  dangers  inherent  In  governmental  power. 
That  is  why  after  setting  up  the  machinery 
ct  government  they  immediately  attached 
numercus  brakes  theret.i.  to  prevent  it  from 
running  away  with  itself;  and  that  Is  why 
they  c  uefully  distributed  the  limited  pov.ers 
of  the  Central  Government  among  the  sev- 
eral branches,  reserved  all  others  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people.  Under  that  kind 
of  governmen'  Anienca  grew,  waxed  strong, 
and  weathered  eveiy  storm. 

Do  we  new  mean  to  abaiidcn  that  system 
of  government,  and  turn  to  one  that  ha^ 
brought  unhappine.ss  and  disaster  to  every 
people  who  have  tried  it? 

It  may  be  that  the  American  people  want 
the  change  but  by  all  the  traditions  of  our 
profe^^feion.  by  our  solemn  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution,  you  and  I  as  lawyers  are  bound 
to  see  to  it  th.at  the  issue  is  fairly  and 
squa-e!y  presented  to  the  great  body  cf  cit- 
izenship It  IS  high  tune  we  began  to  d.s- 
char^c    that    rbllgation. 


An  Example  of  Discrimin&tion  in  Air 
Transportation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdau.  November  24,  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nonluvest  Airline.'^  is  an  important 
transportation  line  in  the  United  State.s. 
It  ha<  been  anxiou.s  to  secure  ofificial  per- 
mis.'^inn  for  direct  service  between  Se- 
attle-Tacoma  and  the  city  of  New  York. 
but  it  has  been  told  that  owing  to  the 
exikjtncii's  of  war,  facihtles  are  not  avail- 
able for  direct  flipnt  to  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Recently  an  editorial  appeared  In  the 
Seattle  Po.>t-InteIli;:encer  which  de- 
scribes an  unfortunate  condition  which 
ha.s  now  developed.  It  appears  that  any- 
one  cun    now    travel   fioin   Vancouver, 


j,!:tfi<-  cf>  ('.'}<  f  t  fliffht  i'l  f<f'fy  Y'ltn.  M'fu 
■At A  vkhy  Canadian  ai<  \iw-  uii^  all'/'t'-d 
{-no{U»'«  t'tr  iiKfl  a  tou  »'  titA  Jof  fcuHJ- 
(i«ri<.  plantft,  whik  au  Am«rj'an  l»n«f  U 
d'-ni'-d  ttif  tain»-  isiiliiu-  "•  b  yond  my 
compichcn.'-lon.  It  would  ar-l'f-ar  that 
Bonvone  is  more  inter «t<d  m  tjuilding 
up  Canadian  comp  lition  thv.n  in  sup- 
poitiu^  American  lim  s, 
H're  i.s  the  editoncl: 

KEATTLE-NEW    YOrK    AIR    SERVICE 

Ycu  certainly  cant  charge  cur  Canadian 
ne.'  hbors  with  any  lack  ot  business  enter- 
pn.so. 

Seattle  firms  have  been  receiving  copies  of 
letters  from  Trans-C.mada  Air  Lines  offices 
in  Vancru\cr. 

The  letters  point  out  that  "by  the  recent 
adrii-.icn  of  exTa  fl'.,-;hts'  the  Canadian  line 
Is  ab'e  to  ofter  better  service  between  Seattle 
and  New  York. 

A  Seattle  btisinessman  who  may  be  unable 
to  pet  pas^.av,e  on  planes  of  United  States 
commercial  compares  can  leave  here  at  3i  15 
p  m  and  after  the  short  hop  to  Vancouver 
cr.n  board  a  Traiis-Cimada  pU^ne  that  will 
give  him  "diiTct  fij^-ht"  to  Nev,-  York,  where 
arrival  is  schrd-'.Kd  for  1  o'clock  the  next 
aJternoon. 

The  return  trip  is  even  mere  conveniently 
•?chedii!cd.  Tlie  passenger  can  leave  New 
York  nt  8  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  be  m 
Vancouver  at  lli30  the  same  night  and  in 
Seattle  1  hour  and  16  minutes  later.  It  Is 
pointed  cut  by  our  Canadian  friends — and 
ccmpct.tcrs 

T."-i  points  attrnct  rur  attention. 
One  Is  that  the  Canadian  line  seems  to  be 
better   able   to    expand    itr,   operations    than 
are  United  State-  lines,  which  have  developed 
their  la(ilu:cs  so  larL;cly  t*,  military  u.-es. 

Tr.e  second  point,  and  en"  Imec'.iately  per- 
tinent. Is  that  S-'i'ttle  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  m.cst  direct  route  to  New 
Ycik.  thus  eUmhiatlnc;  a  situation  which  en- 
cotirages  pnssenc^ers  to  go  cut  of  their  way 
thruf!h  Vancouver. 

Northwest  Alr'.ln'>s  recently  has  renewed  its 
efT  Tts  to  obtain  official  permission  fi  r  direct 
ser\ice  between  Seattle  and  New  York. 
That  permission  should  be  granted. 
Imp-oved  service  v.ill  mean  mere  patron- 
age wlien  additional  planes  are  available,  and 
thf»y  shouic'  be  mnde  p.vaihible  for  all  Ameri- 
can lines  at  the  earlic--*  rpportunlty 

CTtr^inly  the  rhowing  that  the  Canadian 
lire  is  able  to  offer  dtrfct  service,  Vancouver- 
Nev,-  York,  and  has  encuizh  planes  to  compete 
Irr  business  from  this  section  adds  Its  own 
potent  argument  for  contlitions  of  equ'.lity, 
at  least,  for  air  lines  opeiated  on  this  side  of 
the  border. 


Vme 


Tierican  Property  Claims  Against  Ger- 
many and  Japan  and  ihe  Comiog  Peace 
Treaty 

EXTENSION  OF   RFTV^ARKS 

OF 

HON  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF    CALtFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai,  November  24.  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  its  timely  importance,  I  offer, 
for  reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, an  article  from  the  capable  pens  of 
Messrs.  Harold  G  Arrn  and  Frederick  W. 
E   ner.  prominent  lawyers  and  publicists 


%h,'S  f1f,i  rii'f'-itt-i]  >n  n  rf.'ni  infu-  ut 
I).'-  iiu.l.i ;«  fn  tfaz.fU' 

As  '!.<•  C'tttUii't*  vnJ)  tutijit  ^>^  rmuitt'i 
Id  d«'fl/.«-  Mti  Ar/iTUraii  policy  in  rtfciHri 
to  «•.'!( my  ijNMn d  p»cp<ii»'i>  in  our  i,u;.- 
,v-'!s.'-.iMn  or  under  our  comiol,  thai  wjiuh 
Juts  bt-t'M  uritttn  by  Mr.  Aron  and  Mr. 
Ei-M'r.  perhaps  the  greatest  ImnR  ex- 
perts in  this  pha>e  of  international  law. 
will,  no  doubi,  be  levealmg,  and.  inci- 
dently,  very  helpful  to  these  who  are 
interested  in  flndmp  a  way  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  stupidities  and  scandals  ' 
which  Krew  out  of  the  mishandling  of  j 
se.zcd  properties  during  and  following 
the  First  World  War. 

The  article  foUov.'s: 

Amfric.\n  Property  Claims  Against  Cehmant 
AND  THE  Coming  Pe.\ci  Treaty 

(By  Harold  O  Aron  and  Frederick  W.  Eisner) 

Long  before  this  war  officially  started,  and 
long  before  we  even  knew  the  meaning  of 
"freezing  regulations,"  did  Germe.ny  start 
the  econcmic  war  apainst  the  United  States 
by  freezing  all  American  assets  in  Germany, 
and  by  forbiddin?  not  only  German  debtors 
to  pay  their  debts  to  creditors  in  this 
country,  but  by  making  it  Impo.ssible  for 
American  companies  lawfully  doing  business 
in  Germany  to  transfer  to  the  United  States 
gains  derived  by  them  In  Germany.  Today, 
several  and  large  groups  of  Americans  have 
considerable  claims  against  German  na- 
tionals and  against  the  German  Government 
for  unpaid  obliRatlons  and  for  damages  to 
life  and  property  suffered  during  the  present 
war.  What  chance  is  there.  If  any,  that  these 
claimants  may  collect  they  claims  or  at  least 
a  part  thereof  now  or  at  any  forseeable  future 
date? 

Any  chance   for  collection  presupposes,  of 
course,  that  Germany  will  be  thoroughly  de- 
feated and  made  to  accept  leace  condiUona 
which    the   United   Na.lons   may   deem   Just 
and  appropriate     Whatever  these  peace  con- 
ditions may  be,  however,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that   Germany,    with    so    many    neighboring 
i    nations   who   have   suffere''   tremendous  de- 
!    struction  of  life  and  property  Irom  the  hands 
of  ruthless  Invaders,  will  scarcely  &nd  hcr- 
1    self  in  a  condition  to  make  substantial  pay- 
I    ments  to  American  creditors.    Thus,  the  only 
pcsBibility  of  at  least  a  partial  i->ayment  of 
I    such   claims   may   be  found   in   the  German 
assets  within  the  United  SUtes      How  were 
such  asicts  treated  In  and  after  the  Irst  war, 
and   what   experience   was   encountered   and 
what  principles  established,  which  may  guide 
us  in  the  Just  and  successful  solution  of  this 
problem? 

The  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917, 
a£  amended,  which  Is  still  the  law  of  the 
land  and  currently  reUed  upon  en  several 
occasions  by  the  President  for  Issuing  needed 
war  regulations,  empowered  the  President  to 
crcaic  an  Alien  Property  Custodian  author- 
ized to  receive  all  money  and  property  in  the 
United  States  due  or  belonging  to  an  enemy, 
ani  to  hold  the  eame  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  Piesident  As  enemies  were 
consid.-rcd  the  governments  with  which  the 
United  States  was  at  wai ,  and  all  such  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  of  any  nationality 
rtsicient  within  the  territory  of,  or  territory 
occupied  by,  a  nation  with  which  the  UnlUd 
States  was  at  war.  Followirg  the  concipts 
of  Anglo-Saron  law.  those  Germans  who  were 
neither  residing  In  Germany  proper  nor  In 
the  occupied  countries  were  as  a  rule  not 
con.-lrtcred  enemies,  and  their  propcrt;;*  wai 
net  pfTected  by  our  war  measures.  Thl«  rule 
has  been  adopted  In  the  present  war. 

The  total  value  of  all  enemy  property  seized 
during  the  la«t  war,  wa»  estimated  to  approxi- 
mate $700,000,000,    Ol  iuch  amount,  approxl- 


f»»'».y  fjrrftf;'/; ',//)  -a.*    ♦-  ♦♦••  MXf  tit  I^H. 
r^f'ltf  f'J     «/»     f,*-    :        t     u   .'I     '<rrptrfuHtfH»     Wtlrt 

'  MO    !»'■'''    *U-''    '>',    '•fi"    t''i*    0n*tttntt 
v.i«i,  n  ttr  m<^'.utu  111  •♦ "  t"W   kM  mtvuhrt 
put*  111  H  \ifi  iinfiihixif  b^iotij/^rt  tij  A*t**r\m 
Mt.'i   liv'M'V   •■''!   <ti<.r   ii»in»tmi»  mtul   WMS 
litd*|>f-f  d<  i/My  <-.<:>:(  «Mh     Al  (t.«  riid  of  th« 
».r    •(;«•  'jurft'i'  n  .-t<  w  wtiat  to  do  wi»h  thla 
|rr»"rtt  rt'n>-v  of  ^t•<|l.^^fr  ,(■  d  0(  rman  prrp«^ty 
Otir  lilluh  v.h"  h«d  lUi-w  !■»•  t>rf|u«HitrHti'd  t»II 
Oirmnn     pn  pTty    wi'hin    thflr    respective 
ccuntnea  prr  videri  In  the  Tria'y  of  Versailles 
a  clear!  rg  hv-iem  by  wh'ch  f\irh  prf»perty  wm 
used  to  satlsJv  the  d'-mundo  of  allied  cred- 
itors   acainst    Oe-many    and    her    notioni.ls 
wii  !e  the  German  Go\ernment  undertook  to 
Indemnify     the    German     property    owners. 
Section  2?97   (e^    cf   the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
provided  that  the  national.-?  of  the  A'llcd  arid 
Associated  Powers  were  entit'ed  to  compens-  - 
tlon  In  respect  o^  damnge  cr  Injury  inflict  d 
itpon   their  property    riph-.s  or  Interests,  on 
acccunt  of  excepticnal  war  measures,  lnc'.',;>i- 
Ing  nieasures  cf  all  kinds,  legislative,  ariir.i..- 
Isiratlve,  Judical,  and  others,  and  that   the 
compensation  sliculd   be  borne  by  Gcrm-i'iy 
and    was   char:ciible    upon    the   property    of 
German    nationals    w.'hin    the    territory    or 
under   the   control   cf    the   claimants'   ttate. 
In   section   207    (1),   Gcrm.Tny   undertork   to 
ccnipen  ate  her  naticnals  in   re.^.pect  of  the 
sale  or  letention  of  their  property,  rights  or 
interests  in  allied  cr  as&<  ciated  states. 

UNITED  STATE.S   MAKrS  SEPARATE  ARr.AIICEl.ir NT 

In  accordance  with  the  above  provlsi-ons, 
our  allies  applied  all  German  property  tn 
thtir  posse.'-sion  toward  'he  payments  of  Ger- 
many's and  her  n.itionril-!'  debts.  We  de- 
clined to  follow  such  procedure,  which  tome 
of  us  called  r  .nf.sT.ticn.  bu*:  which  our  bIHm 
never  conceded  to  be  such  In  our  peace 
treaty  with  Germany,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of 
August  25,  1021,  we  v. ere  ai corded  the  righ's. 
privileges,  indemnitus,  reparations,  and  ad- 
vantages which  hPd  teen  stipulated  for  our 
benefit  In  the  Treaty  of  VcrsaUles.  In  Rddl- 
tlon,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  contained,  a.«  re- 
quested by  us,  the  lul!  text  of  section  5  of 
the  Knox-Porter  resolution,  previously  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate,  in  which  It  was  provided 
that  all  property  of  the  German  Government 
and  Its  national':  which  had  been  sequestrated 
by  the  Allen  Property  Custodian  was  to  be 
retained  by  the  L'nltcd  States,  and  no  dis- 
position was  to  be  m.ade  thereof  imtll  such 
time  as  the  German  Government  would  have 
made  suitable  provisions  for  the  satisfaction 
of  all  claims  against  Germany  of  all  persona 
who  owed  permanent  allegiance  to  the  Unit  'd 
States  and  who  had  sufTered.  through  the 
act-;  of  the  German  Government,  any  loss  or 
damige  to  their  persons  or  properties. 

While  our  allies,  under  the  principles 
adopted  by  them,  found  themselves  able  to 
secure  satislacllcn  lor  the  claims  of  their 
nationals  without  much  delay  limited  only 
by  the  amount  ol  the  enemy  property  In  their 
hands,  the  course  set  by  us  led  to  an  entirely 
unforeseen  and  unfortunate  delay  and  Into  a 
welter  of  difflcuKles  and  Intrigue  with  the 
result  that  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  No. 
2,  there  was  still  a  not  Inconsiderable  part  of 
American  claims  against  Germany  unsatis- 
fied, uuhcut  provision  fur  payment,  wbereaa 
at  the  tnd  of  World  War  No.  1  there  had  been 
sufficient  enem.y  property  In  our  posEession  to 
cover  fully  and  adequately,  with  Interest,  all 
claims  of  our  nationals  against  Germany. 

How  was  such  rather  disappointing  reetilt 
brought  about?  American  as  well  as  English 
courts  have  tn  numerous  declaioru  consist- 
ently held.  that,  while  a  declaration  of  war 
does  not  lp.=o  Jure  vest  title  of  enemy  prop- 
erty in  the  sovereign,  the  sovereign  may  •©- 
quest^r  and  approprle'e  such  property,  and 
the  will  of  the  »ov?r.  ign  to  do  so.  If  mad« 
known  In  an  fr.ierjs  net  Is  binding  on  the 
ccurta.    Thus,  u-iritT  cu:  municipal  law,  the 
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rnlUcl  Statei  »a5  r'orir^v  er.i:;led  to  dispose 
of  rr-'.ny  p-.operty  m  whats"er  v.jy  u  might 
Bee  tV 

HeiiCo  secTioii  12  ct  the  Tvaclin?  with  th? 
Enemy  Ac;  Dr<jVUi'Hl  tiirr  the  A!:cn  PrcntTiy 
Cu.st'jtI.an  fluuld  h'  Ul  all  the  property  con- 
veyed to  lam  as  a  com;r.cn-luv;  trustee,  end 
l:i  :idduiou  thereto,  s'r.cuid  be  authorized  to 
d;«i^<>se  fif  sui. h  prcp-Ttles  bv  sale  or  otherwi'^e 
In  liKe  niaii:.f=r  ns  tiiciij^h  ho  Wi-re  the  ab.v- 
lUfe  (VM;rr  then"  f.  piui  !h.»c  after  the  end  cf 
the  war.  all  c'aims  <  (  fr»':u:es  to  morev  cr 
Ciller  property  received  ai.ii  held  bv  the  Alien 
Property  Cust^iU  an  fhculd  be  -etiled  as  Ccu- 
gre'o  phculd  direct.  Cor.jiiess  was  thus  i;p- 
poimixl  ihe  firjal  arb.tiT  to  decide  the  I;  te  uf 
the  enemy  property  ht  Id  by  the  Allen  P.cp- 
er.y  C'i<-'<  dian  and  v.a  ttntrammeled  and 
free  Tci  aui hcrire  the  s'-i'ure.  use,  or  appro- 
priaticti  ul  !-urh  r,ioperue>  wi'.hou'  :iny  com- 
pensation to  the  f'Wi.cr*  As  the  Supreme 
Court  p<<lnted  out  in  the  laniuus  case  if 
L'tiurd  Slates  v.  ('hcttr.cal  Foundation  (27'2 
L'  .S  1)  there  i.-i  nc  ton:t.tutional  prohibttlcn 
a^,alr.t;  confiscation  of  enemy  properties  In 
oitl.r  to  de'iernune  the  amcunt  of  private 
Ar^iericin  claims  to  be  paid  by  Germany  in 
sa'i^fattioii  (if  0!'!-m:i:iy's  financial  cblign- 
tlons  ui'der  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  the  United 
S  au-;i  and  Germany  auiced  upon  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Mixed  Claims  Commisoion  wh.ch 
should  pa.vs  upon  tl.e  American  claims 
ncalnst  Oeimany.  Siiortly  thereafter,  in 
March  1923,  Cci;gress  er.arted  the  Winslcw 
err  which  provided  that  former  enemv 
ciwr.ers  oi  funds  no»  ex-e?din£T  $10  000  should 
be  luliv  relmburfed  th-^se  with  claims  ex- 
crNscliii'j  $10,000  i-hou.d  be  fully  reimbursed, 
thu.'-e  with  claims  exceeding  that  amcunt 
recrivlng  an  on-ac.?ouiit  payment  of  $10,000 
eacii.  and  m  addition  theicto  up  to  $10,000 
dui.r.5  any  year  from  the  Income  from  their 
prcpcrties  It  appeared  then  clear  that  even 
after  «u:h  partial  r?tu  n  cf  enemy  property, 
cm  URh  would  be  left  to  fully  satisfy  the 
Anniican  creditors 

Upon  considerable  prona^anda  and  pres- 
sure brought  by  former  Gvrinan  owners  and 
Amciicaiis  opposed  tu  '  conascation"  of  pri- 
vate property  In  w.>r  and  In  peace,  a  bill 
WiW3  stibmitted  to  Congress  purport. i;g  to 
rc:u:n  the  larger  s'uire  cf  German  properties 
to  then  former  owners,  which  resulted,  In 
March  1928  in  the  enactment  of  the  Settle- 
ment of  War  Claims  Act  of  1928.  At  that 
time,  the  balance  of  the  German  property 
held  by  the  United  States  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican claims  agauiat  Germany  was  approxl- 
nintely  this; 

Value  i>!  German  property  held  as  of  Oc- 
toljer  1926,  Includii'.g  unaliucated  interest 
fui.ci.  $300  000  000. 

Aw.trus  by  Mixed  C1;-i:i-l>  Commission  on 
behalf  of  American  nationals  as  of  February 
iy27.  including  Intcrr.-t: 

Awr.rds  entered,  $145  000,000 
Estimate  of  awards  to  be  entered,  $33  000.- 
COO 

Awards  on  behalf  cf  the  United  States,  with 
Interest,  $59.000000 

Total  awards  (including  estimate  of  future 
8W;.-ds  ) ,  $237,000  000 

A  total  o:  $237,000,000  of  American  claims 
\ias  thu?  secured  by  Gemian  funds  in  our 
pas.«r  son  appr>ix.mat:ne  SSOO  000.000.  Un- 
der r'TP  Treaty  of  Bo;  Im  w.-  had  undoubtedly 
the  right  to  satisfy  cur  claims  out  of  these 
•3C0.C00.CC0  The  S-na'v'.  m  the  Knox-Por- 
ter reM<lution.  had  exnr.-^ily  provided  that 
all  Gorman  i;ro^>er'v  was  to  be  retained  by 
the  United  States  v.nt::  the  German  Govern- 
ment should  have  m..J..-  ^vntable  provision 
for  the  satisfaction  ot  all  Ainericr.n  claim- 
ant.";, ar.d  in  1930  a  s  aait;-  was  enacted  au- 
thoriZini;:  the  Secrotary  of  the  Treasury  to 
conclude  an  ajireement  with  Germany  under 
which  Germany  was  to  deposit  $3O0,0CS0,0OO 
in  Government  eold  bv>nd~  in  payment  of 
her  obligations  rcm.n!!U''i:  iitipaid.  Yet  to- 
day   a   considerable    i;..:i   cf    the   claans   of 


American  nationals  remain  tinsatisfiod. 
v.hereas  the  Germans  recovered  8 J  ptrc?nt 
of  their  fui-ds,  ai'd  furthermore  unsatisfied 
remuui  ti.e  f  ,^9  OCO  000  awa.-d'^  entered  for  the 
Uniied  States,  wiiic!i.  mcluuli.g  inleiest  since 
i:'27,  have  almost  c'.oubKd.  not  to  speak  of 
the  claim  of  our  Government  for  the  costs  of 
tlijj  cccupatlcn  cf  the  Rhuvrland  by  our 
Army  which  Gtrniany  v.;;-.  iinc'er  an  obli(ja- 
tiuu  to  r. pay.     Hov;  did  this  happru? 

KNc.\-pc:RTLn  r.r=ri.rT'oN 

A*-  the  time  of  the  lormuhuion  of  the 
KnoX-Porter  resolution  it  was  thought  that 
we  tuuld  afford  to  avoid  the  apjiropriation  of 
the  German  prcporty  in  our  po.tsession 
toward  t'le  paunent  of  Germany's  debti  and 
that  we  wt.u'ri  merely  Vv:e  to  reta'.;i  such 
j-r  pity  until  tlic  t!nir  Germany  would  pay 
1  er  debts  which  w  u'd  asoure  us  speedy  pay- 
ment, and  which  '.\ould  lend  toward  the  same 
goal  as  achieved  by  our  allies.  When  it  be- 
(  ame  later  clear  that  Germany  would  not,  or 
c-jU'.d  not,  mak'j  ilie  ni  cessary  payments  f^st 
enough  to  entitle  her  and  her  nationals  to 
the  rrnnn  of  the  proierty  wahai  the  foresee- 
able future.  a.=;  c;;vi.  nerrd  in  'lie  Krrx-Po'ter 
r.:.*c!ution  and  tlie  Treaty  of  Berlin,  r.iid  when 
the  D?wes  Plan  r  duced  Gtiniany  s  paymei^.'s 
to  a  scale  which  would  have  required  ap- 
proximately 80  years  until  full  payment  was 
made,  the  propaeandu  for  the  lelui.i  of  the 
property  retained  by  us  became  !-;raost  ir- 
resistible. A  fl-  cd  of  es>ays  and  publications 
i.pprarcd  in  which  the  cUmand  for  the  un- 
conditional return  of  Gc-man  property  was 
untxormly  based  upon  our  policy  toward  pri- 
vate property  In  general,  and  almost  all 
leferred  to  a  dictum  by  Alexaiuier  Kamilton 
legnrding  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794  m  which  he 
had  expressed  his  abhorrence  at  the  idea  of 
violating  property  of  private  indivic;uals. 
Another  most  frequently  used  argument  was 
the  treaty  botwe.  n  the  United  States  and  tiie 
King  of  Prus«!:i  ot  1769  m  which  it  wms  pro- 
Mded  that  m  case  war  should  arise  between 
the  two  countrie.'=,  the  merchants  of  either 
country  then  residing  m  the  other  should  be 
allowed  to  rema  n  9  months  to  collect  their 
aebis  and  settle  their  aCair-s.  and  should  then 
be  allowed  to  depart  freely,  carrymcr  off  all 
their  effects  without  m.olestations  or  hin- 
drance 

Tlie  Settlement  of  War  Claims  bill  of  1927 
as  formulated  by  the  H  ULse  of  Representa- 
tives provided  for  the  immediate  return  of 
80  percent  of  the  property  of  German  nation- 
als held  by  the  Alien  Protperty  Custodian  to  its 
former  owners.  The  bill  was  not  resolved. 
however,  without  encountenne  some  stiff 
resistance.  Inasmuch  a.s  thp  Amrtican  credit- 
ors depended,  under  the  bill,  frr  iinnv^diate 
payment  of  their  claims  partly  upon  moneys 
to  be  advanced  from  general  funds  of  the 
TreaiUi-y.  Vice  President  Garner,  then  a 
Member  of  the  Hou.->e.  called  the  bill  a  "stu- 
pendous steal."  '-ihe  greatest  in  tlie  history 
of  this  country"  And  Secretary  of  State 
Hull,  then  likewise  a  Member  of  the  H.iuse. 
remaiked  in  regard  to  the  argument  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  State,;  and  Prussia 
of  1799  that  this  treaty  h.td  cecn  violated  by 
Crermany  In  every  conceivable  v.-ay.  boh 
before  we  entered  the  war.  and  durin!?  the 
war.  However,  icver.^.l  d'-ting',ii.=hed  Ameri- 
can statesmen  and  jurists  ti^ok  the  opposite 
view,  adhering  to  the  admonition  ot  Alex- 
ander H.amilton.  The  Settlement  of  War 
Clr  Inis  Act  became  I.tw  In  1928  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  provisions.  80  percent  of  the 
properly  was  re'urncd  to  the  form.cr  Gem-.an 
owners.  Not  un'il  1934  when  CJerinany's  will- 
ful default  had  become  anp.ircnt  and  after 
mast  of  the  pioperty  had  already  been  re- 
turned to  the  fcrmer  German  owneis,  did 
Congress  enact  Public  Resolution  No.  63, 
the  Harrison  Resolution,  which  forbade  fu:- 
ther  refunds  as  long  as  Geimany  dof..ulted 
ou  her  payments. 


While  thus  the  German  nationals  succeeded 
In  reccveil!  g  80  percent  cf  their  fcrmtr 
property,  seme  e  f  the  American  claimants  who 
had  svi.ft-red  damages  t!<rough  Ciermany  s 
war  measures  to  the  p;<yment  of  which  Ger- 
many was  obligated  under  the  Treaty  ol  Ver- 
eailles  and  the  Treaty  of  Boilin.  cnccui-.tered 
extraordinary  diiacultics  in  their  endeavors 
to  secure  payment  of  their  clem.--.  Pmsuaiit 
to  an  ag.tiemcnt  of  August  10.  1922.  the 
Unit'^d  States  and  Gerr^iany  sc;  up  a  Mixed 
Claims  Ccmmls-icn  whi'^h  was  t  .  deterir.i;  n 
the  amount  to  be  p  ic"  bv  Germuiv  to  Am- 
erican claimants  m  satistncticn  of  her  finan- 
cial obligations  under  the  lYeaty  of  Bcilin  of 
August  25.  1921  The  Coniuiission  was  com- 
posed of  three  members,  ore  appointed  by  tlie 
United  States,  anothrr  by  Germ.anv.  and  ao 
um.piie  se'ectcd  by  the  two  g oveu.nients  wi.  > 
throughout  the  life  cf  the  Cviunii-isioii  was  a.i 
American.  The  Ccmml^sion  enteied  alto- 
gether approximately  7.000  awards  to  Ameri- 
can claimants  for  claims  srainsf  Germ,a:y. 
amountinw;  to  $140  000.000,  cr.  wuh  iniere.>.t. 
$254,000,000,  cl  which  approximately  S160.000  - 
000  wrre  pc.id.  (ThtM-  fiirJrc-  do  not  ii.cU;!,c 
four  awards  m  favor  of  the  Uii:t(d  States 
Government  for  npprcx;m;\tely  $42  000,000. 
or,  with  interest,  $100  000  000,  none  of  wh-ch 
was  paid.)  A  substantial  part  of  thete 
awards,  approximately  $20  GOO.OCO,  or,  with  in- 


terest, $J2,000,000,  resulted  f:cm  the  so-t: 


d 


£nbota?e  claims,  arising  out  of  the  cle.stni(  - 
tion  by  German  saboteurs  of  the  Bl.ick  Toin 
terminal  In  New  York  Harbor  in  July  1916 
find  the  ammunition  n.-^srmbling  plaiits  i>t 
Kingslai.d,  N  J  .  in  J.inuary  1917.  The  Com- 
mission concluded  oiiginally  in  a  decision  at 
Hamburg  in  1930,  fcUcwing  oral  argument 
at  Tl:ie  Hr.gue,  that  the  Kingsland  the  w  .s 
net  caused  by  German  s gents  and  that  th  • 
Commission  was  far  from  being  convinced 
that  the  Black  Tom  disaste:  was  caused  by  a 
German  agent. 

After  petitioTis  fr.r  a  rrhrprmg  wore  fiist 
dismissed  by  the  Commission,  the  Commi-- 
sion  liiially  decided  to  cntpriain  a  motnai 
for  a  rehearing  which  was  based  on  the  al- 
legation that  the  Commission  in  reaching  its 
prior  deci-^lons  in  the  .sabotage  claims  hnd 
been  misled  and  defrauded  by  perjury,  ccl- 
lusion.  and  supp:e~^ion  of  evidence.  '  After 
long  and  protracted  proceedings  which  ex- 
tended over  several  years,  final  oral  ariru- 
inent  in  this  matter  was  heard  in  Wa.shir  '- 
ton  during  the  period  of  Januiiry  16-27.  19:i9. 
Following  the  close  of  the  argument,  con- 
ferences m  accordance  with  the  usual  pro- 
cedure were  had  by  three  members  of  the 
Commission,  during  the  ccuisc'  of  which  tl.c 
American  Ccmmissicncr  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  the  decision  at  Hamburg  had  been 
reached  on  false  and  fraudulent  evidence, 
and  that  the  proof  of  fraud  was  suiTicient  to 
set  aside  the  Hamburg  decision  and  to  reopen 
the  cases,  to  which  opinion,  on  the  qvieitic.n 
of  fraud,  the  umpire  expre.'sscd  his  full  agiee- 
ment  Thereupon,  the  Geraien  Cominii:- 
slcntr.  on  M.irch  1,  1939.  announced  in  a 
letter  to  the  umpire  liis  ■'retirement"  frvu 
the  Commission.  The  German  Govcrumer.. 
did  not  no!-i:nn«e  any  successor  and  the  Ger- 
man Charge  d'Affaires.  in  notes  addressed  to 
the  State  Department,  after  severely  criticis- 
ing the  Commission,  stated  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  Ignore  any  further  acts  cr  6cc:- 
fions  of  the  Commission,  miu  le  .uested  the 
Department  to  disapprove  of  the  acts  of  the 
Cemmlssion  aud  to  find  some  wav  of  quash- 
ing them. 

In  his  reply,  dated  Octcber  18.  1939  the 
Secretary  of  State  remarked  that  he  nui.-t 
refrain  from  engaging  In  a  di=-cti«sion  of  the 
various  complaints  aad  protests  set  forth  bv 
the  German  Charge  d'AlTaircs.  and  that  he 
had  enti.'-e  confidence  in  tiio  ability  and  in- 
teeri-y  of  the  umpire  and  the  Commissioner 
appointed  by  the  United  States,  despite  <ihe 
severe  and  entirely  unwarranted  criticism 
I   raised   bs    Geraiany,  and   that  he  fell   con- 
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strained  to  Invite  attenti  >n  to  the  fact  that 
t>4e  remarkable  action  of  the  C(:mmii»':ion  ap- 
p.einted  by  Germany  (in  withdrawing  from 
'he  Crmmisoion)  was  apparently  dcFigned  to 
tiustrate  or  postpone  indefinitely  the  work 
Oi  the  Commission  at  a  time  when,  after  years 
of  labor  en  the  particular  ca.~es  iiuuiveci,  it 
was  expected  thr.t  Its  functions  would  be 
brought  to  a  conc'U'^loi'i. 

Apparently,  the  rather  polite  form  of  this 
note,  in  view  cf  the  German  action,  was  due 
only  to  diplomatic  custom  and  prcpr.ety. 
Without  sii'^h  due  coioid'-ration.  the  now 
liiMorlc  worcL«:  used  by  our  venerable  Secre- 
tary, when  receiving  Ambassador  Nomuras 
no*e,  would  prob;.blv  have  more  adequately 
expressed  his  feelme;.--:  "I  have  never  seen  a 
tioi-ument  thr.t  was  mere  crowded  with  in- 
famous falsfhcxjdr.  and  distx)rtion.'---lnfam  lus 
falsehoods  and  distortion':  on  a  icale  so  hug° 
that  I  never  im.-igined  utitll  today  that  any 
f;overnment  on  this  pin  net  wa<  capable  of 
uttering  them." 

T^ie  Commission .  despite  the  "retirement" 
of  the  German  Commissioner,  contlnurd  its 
wori  and  entered  awards  for  the  sabctege 
claimtaits.  flndinc;  that  fi.itid  in  the  evidence 
previously  presented  bv  Germe.ny  had  mis- 
led the  Commission  and  had  r.fT'Cted  tts  for- 
mer decision  In  favor  of  Germany.  In  his 
final  report,  the  American  agent  before  the 
M:^pd  Claims  Ccmmafsion  remarks  quite 
prrperly  thpt  the  vclumincus  record  d'lscloses 
the  methods  a  sovtre!a;n  government  will 
use  to  av-"d  re'-.ponsibillty  arsianed  under 
a  treaty  of  peace  for  it?  pets  committed  on 
the  soil  of  a  friendly  nation  during  time 
cf  wiir 

THE    DRIER    CI  ATM 

Another  case  before  the  Commission  for 
many  years,  the  clolm  >'.  Katherine  McNider 
Drier,  demonstrates  likewise  the  bad  faith 
shi  wn  by  the  German  Governm.ent.  Valu- 
able property  of  this  claimant  in  Gen-iany, 
r?al  nrd  personal,  had  been  confiscated  by 
the  German  Government  after  the  war  had 
iictuail.  ended.  Two  part'al  awarc's  having 
been  entered  for  the  claimant  by  the  Coin- 
misiion.  the  claimant  filed  a  petition  for  a 
further  award.  Thereupon,  the  German 
agent  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Ameri- 
can agent  in  February  1933  under  which 
settlement  the  German  agent  agreed  not  to 
oppose  a  further  and  ac'ditlonal  award  in 
the  amount  of  $16O.C00  with  interest.  The 
American  agent  was  advised  by  the  German 
netcnt  that  such  amount  had  been  approved 
bv  the  German  Foreirin  Office.  Nevertheless, 
the  German  agent  failed  to  consummate  the 
settlement  to  which  he  had  agreed  .'ith  the 
approval  of  his  foreign  office. 

During  1936  the  Department  of  State  re- 
ceived, through  the  attach^  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Berlin,  an  invitation  from 
Goenng.  who  was  angling  for  a  new  trade 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  asking  that 
representatives  of  our  Government  be  sent 
to  Germany  to  discuss  a  general  settlement 
of  war  claims,  particularly  the  sabotage 
claims.  Our  State  Department  insisted  that 
the  Drier  claim  be  Included  in  such  settle- 
ment. The  American  Agent  before  the  Com- 
nii,sslon  and  his  counsel  proceeded  thereupon 
to  Bremen,  where  they  were  met  by  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  German  Government  who 
ficrrimpanied  them  to  Munich.  After  several 
informal  conferences,  there  was  delivered  to 
the  American  agent  on  July  6.  1936.  a  formal 
(  fler  of  settlement,  signed  by  one  Captain  vcn 
PfefTer.  "Ehren-Obergruppenfuehrer. '  and 
clasing  with  "Heil  Hitler."  This  offer  covered 
a  settlement  of  the  sabotage  claims  and  In- 
cluded also  a  repeated  settlement  of  the 
Drier  claim,  under  which  an  award  was  to  be 
entered  by  the  Ccmmisoion  for  Mrs.  Drier  on 
the  basis  previously  reached  between  the  two 
agents  in  February  1933.  The  American 
a^ent  addressed  on  the  same  day  a  letter  to 
tlie  German  rppreser.tati\e  .iS'-lslng  him  that 


the  prop  >sed  settlem.ent  we.s  thereby  accepted 
on  behalf  of  hs  Government.  On  July  10. 
1936.  a  formal  meeting  »jf  the  representatives 
cf  the  two  government*  was  held  at  which 
time  they  forma'ly  ratified  and  approved 
the  exchange  cf  notes  as  constituting  official 
action  by  the  respective  governments  In  re- 
gard to  the  matters  mentioned  In  the  notes, 
and  as  consti'utlnj;  in  thf'ir  entirety  an 
agreed  st.^tement  for  the  disposition  of  those 
matters  by  th"  Mixed  Claims  Commi.ssirn. 

When  the  Am.ericnn  agent,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  endeavored  to 
have  awards  entered  by  the  Commission  to 
consummate  the  settlement,  the  German 
i.gcnt  declined  to  join  with  the  American 
a^:en»  in  signing  the  necessary  papers,  and 
the  German  Government  declined  to  carry  cut 
the  con.piomise  settlement.  As  the  Com- 
missicn  could  not  act  without  the  signing  of 
the  necessary  papers  by  the  German  agent, 
the  whole  settlement  proved  abortive.  As  the 
Commission  could  not.  under  the  circum- 
stances for  technical  reatons  entertain  the 
claim  of  Mrs.  Drier  for  an  additional  award. 
Congress,  after  extended  hearlii'^s  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Ccnimlttee  and  the 
House  Ccmnultce  ou  War  Claims,  enacted  a 
special  law  (54  Slat.  1341)  authori7,lng  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  Mrs.  Drier's 
claim  out  cf  the  German  t-peclal  deposit  ac- 
count. This  legislation  was  based  upon  the 
doctrine  first  applied  in  the  Spanish  Treaty 
ca.-e  cf  1619.  wr.en  Spain  had  agreed  to  the 
cer,.^ioii  of  the  Fli  rldas  to  the  United  States, 
but  afterwards  refused  tc  do  so.  Our  then 
Secretary  of  State.  John  Quincy  Adams,  de- 
clared the  right  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
pel, with  force  if  necessary,  the  rights  once 
conceded  in  a  treaty. 

ADVE?rr  or  world  war  no  2 
Even  before  the  last  claims  of  American 
claimants  cf  World  War  No  1  were  thus 
finally  dispcjsed  of.  though  not  fully  paid, 
World  War  No.  2  broke  out,  and  only  2  years 
later  the  United  States  found  itself  again  at 
war.  The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  Is 
ftill  on  our  statute  books  and  is  t^ie  law  of 
the  land,  including  the  powers  bestowed  un- 
der it  upon  our  Government  to  seize  enemy 
property.  Our  approach  to  dealing  with  en- 
emy property  in  World  War  No.  2  was  Initially 
a  different  one.  Tills  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  even  before  we  were  directly  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy,  the  consequences  ot  the 
German  Invasions  of  neighboring  countries 
were  causing  active  repercussions  upon  our 
whole  economic  structure  Having  Invaded 
one  country  after  another,  the  Germans  did 
not  hesitate  to  confiscate  available  property 
of  the  governments  of  the  Invaded  countries, 
and  they  even  converted,  In  clear  violation 
of  the  Hague  conventions,  property  belonging 
to  the  civilian  population  whenever  that 
could  be  conveniently  done.  With  threats 
to  life  and  liberty,  directly  and  indirectly. 
Individuals  were  compelled  to  assign  even 
their  belongings  in  foreign  countries  to  the 
Invader  or  Its  agents,  so  that  it  might  be 
used  by  the  Germans  in  furtherance  of  their 
aims.  In  order  to  render  it  Impossible  for 
the  Germans  thus  to  acquire  control  of  funds 
or  other  property  within  the  United  States. 
Executive  orders  were  issued  by  the  President 
freezing  properties  of  nationals  of  tb«  Axis 
countries  and  of  nationals  and  governments 
of  Invaded  and  of  certain  neutral  countries. 

As  the  Treasury  Department,  which  Is  In 
charge  of  the  freezing  operations,  stated,  the 
Foreign  Funds  Control  has  at  Its  inception 
as  its  primary  purixise  the  protection  of  the 
assets  within  the  United  States  of  invaded    I 
countries   in  order  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  invaders  and  in  order    | 
to   protect    American    financial    institutions    i 
from  possible  adverse  claims.     As  the  inter-    j 
national  crisis  deepened,  the  objectives  were    i 
extended   toward   severance   of  all   direct  or 
Indirect  Intercourse  with  the  enemy,  and  the    j 


elimination  of  nil  financial  and  commercial 
activities  enrtaped  in  by  real  or  Juridical  per- 
sons withm  the  United  Slates  whose  Influ- 
ence or  activity  Is  deemed  inimical  to  the 
seruritv  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  How- 
ever, the  Foreign  Funds  Control  did  not  un- 
dertake to  Test  any  property  in  the  United 
States,  but  limited  If-elf  to  controlling, 
supervising,  and.  whenever  deem«<d  expedi- 
ent, to  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  alien  prop- 
erty. 

POLIrT  IN  PRESINT  WAS 

Tlie  rl^'ht  to  vest  enemy  propeny  m  an 
npet-icy  of  the  United  States  has  been  rerervcd 
to  the  recreated  office  of  thp  Allen  Property 
Custodian  Contraiy  to  the  practice  devel- 
oped by  the  Allen  Property  Custodian  during 
World  War  No.  1,  that  offiCe  has  taken  over 
enemy  property  only  to  a  limited  degree  The 
vnl'.ie  of  the  enemy  propeny  taken  over  has 
not  yet  been  made  public,  so  that  no  esti- 
m.ates  can  be  made  how  much  enemy  prop- 
erty has  been  vestrd  in  the  United  States. 
Among  other  assets,  the  Allen  Property  Cus- 
todian has  vested  in  himself  the  ownership 
of  all  patents  belonging  to  German  nationals 
While  after  World  War  No.  1  the  sequestrated 
German  dye  patents  were  sold  in  a  much  dis- 
puted deal  for  $250  000  to  the  Chemical  Foun- 
dation, the  Alien  Property  Custodian  has  this 
time  chosen  to  grant  licenses  on  all  seques- 
t rated  patents  without  any  consideration, 
thus  omitting  to  conserve  such  assets  or  their 
value  for  transfer  to  the  German  special  de- 
posit account,  or  to  such  purposes  as  Con- 
gress may  direct.  It  is  likewise  unknown 
how  much  enemy  property  Is  altogether 
available  for  seizure  by  our  Government.  On 
the  basis  of  foreign  property  report*  submit- 
ted to  the  Trea«ury  Dep.irtment,  total  Invest- 
ments of  enemy  countries  In  the  United 
States  amount  to  $464,000,000.  which  c  mslst 
of  the  following  (in  million  doUart)  i 

Gold,  eaimaiked 24 

Depos.ts  and  other  banking  assets 160 

Stocks  and  registered  bonds 50 

Direct  investments 1G5 

Other  Investments 125 

These  assets  Include  the  combined  assets 
not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  all  our  cnrmleii. 

The  question  a.s  to  what  to  do  with  the 
enemy  property  after  the  war  has  not  yet 
found  any  forum,  and  no  stiggestions  or  !);ane 
have  been  advanced,  so  far  as  can  be  seen. 
The  reaion  for  this  fact  Is  twofold  The  one 
Is  that,  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of 
1917  still  belnf  valid  law.  It  did  not  become 
necessary  for  Congress  to  enact  any  new 
law  pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  enemy 
property,  and,  hence,  no  discussion  cf  th** 
topics  connected  with  the  enactment  ci  such 
law  was  relevant.  The  other  reason  Is  that 
up  to  recently  victory  seemed  to  many  far 
away  so  that  a  discussion  of  post-war  prob- 
lems appeared  premature.  With  the  growing 
success  of  our  own  and  our  allies'  arms,  how- 
ever, a  discussion  of  certain  practical  aspects 
of  our  post-war  problems  seems  now  timely. 

This  is  especially  true  In  regard  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  disposition  of  enemy  property. 
The  highly  unsatisfactory  result  of  tlie  enemy 
property  liquidation  after  World  War  No  1 
was  not  the  consequence  of  post-war  admin- 
istration or  post-war  leglslatJon.  The  main- 
spring of  most  of  the  complications  was  the 
fact  that  the  question  of  how  to  dispose  of 
the  enemy  property  after  the  war  was  not 
only  completely  held  in  abeyance  during  the 
war,  but  was  dealt  with  only  in  a  general 
and  Inconclusive  manner  in  the  peace  treaty, 
and  continued  to  renudn  un:>olved  and  un- 
decided even  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  Section  12  of  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act  provided,  and  still  pro- 
vides, that  the  Allen  Picperty  Custodian  Is 
vested  In  regard  to  the  property  held  hy  hira 
with  all  the  powers  of  a  common-law  trustee, 
and  that  after  the  end  of  the  war,  ain  claaa 
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ct  an  (>..rmy  to  prup«riv  In  'h-  hand,  of  th.^ 
Alipn  Pr  ip°rty  Cu-t  Kifii  •■»:!'l  be  srttkd 
as  CVni<r«->s  .sfrnll  direct. 

Inp'>pr.:rh  ;i»  the  KiU'X-Pcrt".-  resoluUon. 
lr»coi!>'rii.«d  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  pio- 
videc  ihui  no  eneinv  property  should  be  ic- 
turncd  before  drmany  "-houlci  have  ni-iie 
••suit  .be  pr.  .vsun  i(  r  the  suisf;  c.lon  of  ull 
clal'i'.  ■  T'lr  d.iin;ii?es  rc.-uUir;g  frwir.  act.-!  of 
the  Grnr.an  Gnvcrnm»nt.  a  vatt;uin  cam? 
Into  <x's'v  '■f  in  whii.li  n;'ith*»r  Fid?  cov.Id 
move  At  The  time  of  the  eiKiCtm'^nt  of  the 
Knox-Portor  resulnlicn  and  the  coiiclnsion 
tit  thp  Treaty  of  Bcihn  It  had  been  wukiv 
asbunie-.l  thai  Germany  v,oiild  be  abli;  to  >.a'- 
isfy  wi'hin  a  I'MstJii.ibie  time  the  cla.nis 
a'4an>c  ^er.  a:.d  it  was  l.tken  for  t!:aiitej  that 
the  t«nip,>:i<-y  re*  iiniii"  of  ih"  fminer  Ger- 
man j'rtncrty  would  p.utomaticuily  ^eriire  the 
.'pietiy  sbus'ictlon  of  si.'-h  cl.;uns,  thus  dl?— 
peu.'^iir:  wHh  the  necessi'v  of  the  I'leun:.;; 
me, hod  as  applied  by  our  allies.  A.s  it  ttirnpd 
<»ut.  Ge'-uiHiiv  was  allegedly  unable,  and  cer- 
t.iiiily  unAiUing.  to  pay  ?uch  claims  at  cnct, 
and  uiid  r  tl.e  terms  of  ll.e  Dawe.*!  plan  under 
mh:'h  we  v.ere  to  recel\e  on  mi.xed  clsimi 
accounts  2'.,  percent  o;'  all  unprefoned  re- 
ceipt, fn  ni  Germany  ava;U'bie  for  dls'ribti- 
tlon.  pruvulc'l  pucli  sum  (-li-'uld  r.ct  excetd 
43.000  000  Boldmarks  a  year,  the  payinenis 
Btjieifi  to  by  Germany  would  have  taken  80 
J  tar.-  bofoii-  pa-,  meut  of  tiie  claims,  without 
inter*,- 1.  would  have  been  completed  Thus. 
M  cond.tioii  had  been  created  where,  without 
new  le-'.i^lat»(>n,  the  Ameur.in  creciitois  coulJ 
not  rrreive  full  sat isfacticn  of  their  clain;s 
dofpite  the  fact  that  sufficient  German  pr^p- 
n  ty  was  boing  retained  by  t:"< 

Afrmpfs  to  appropriate  the  enen.y  prop- 
erty for  tne  payment  of  Anrerican  claims 
wtie  bitterly  objected  to  for  re;usons  of  piin- 
ciplo  bv  fome  and  self-interest  by  others,  who 
can:.i.;:itly  urijed  that  the  Aiiea  Property 
Cu^t.xiian's  holdings  constituted  private 
propp-^ty  of  the  former  owners  which  could 
not  b"  uxd.  under  our  Constitution,  to  sat- 
Jslv  ckiims  ai^^m.st  the  Government  of  Ger- 
nianv.  Altho-.iKh  the  Supreme  Court  held 
on  several  occa^'ions  that  this  argument  was 
entirely  wroiiK  and  that  Concress  was  free  to 
uispo  ,'  of  such  property  in  whatever  manner 
Cong-r.-s  saw  lit  {United  States  v.  C'lt.vi'cal 
/"cu'idaMo'!.  supra:  Cumming^  v.  Deutsche 
Bank  300  US  115).  It  was  this  argument 
maml;-  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Settlemeii'.  of  War  Clnlnts  Act  and  to  the  re- 
turn t)f  80  percent  of  the  Gerrran  property 
to  Its  former  owners,  while  the  claims  of 
Amerii  in  claimants  iemain«d,  and  still  re- 
main   partly  unsati£tled. 

prCOMMENPFD    STFPS 

It  is  submitted,  as  propositUm  No.  1.  that 
■uch  situation  must  net  be  permitted  to  (k- 
cur  iii-MU  after  this  war  and  appropriate 
step.-  siiculd  be  taken  now  while  the  war  is 
st'.ll  m  progress  and  while  the  inherent  war 
pow»  rs  of  I  ur  Government  and  of  Congress 
may  be  unquestionably  exercised.  While  the 
appeal  to  the  principles  of  the  Inviolability 
of  pviv.'.te  property  succeeded  at  the  time,  it 
has  now  bt^come  clear  that  the  recapture  of 
the  former  Oexman  property  resulted  less  .to 
the  benefit  of  the  former  German  owners 
than  to  the  benefit  of  the  German  Goveim- 
ment  which  tised  such  funds,  together  with 
fuids  obtained  In  the  form  of  loans  and  ex- 
prcpr  rted  foreign  Investments,  to  prepare 
for  a  new  war  And  furthermore,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  apparently  guaranteed 
certainty  c?  salvaging  investments  and  In- 
terests m  the  United  8tates  even  In  case  of 
war.  has  alleviated  the  fears  of  German  busi- 
iieso  of  financial  penalties  and  losses  through 
war  With  the  United  States,  and  has  thus 
eliminated  a  potent  force  against  war  which 
otherwise  may  have  exercised  Its  Influence 
pgairst  the  German  attack  upon  the  United 
Sta  es. 


Our  pr'^position  No.  1  is  that  the  Congress  i 
•\-\i'd  w:'.hcut  d°'-;iv,  amerd  section  12  of 
the  Trfidin?  wuh  ilu-  E^ieniy  Act  with  the 
view  of  decrcemi^  iliat  the  Aiu-ii  Prcperty 
Cusiodian  shall  jay  all  enemy  funds  hekl  by 
him  into  a  spcc;ul  deposit  account  w.th  iho 
Trei^rury  Depa:tn:ent,  or  hol-J  pn.pcity  other 
WvMi  Oi'-ney  as  vig*"-it  for  s-cAi  special  deposit 
a^ciiiau,  title  to  wh.cii  mc;-.ey  and  to  which 
prcprrty  sh.iU  vest  inih:-.-;th  In  tbe  United 
St:4'cs  to  the  e.xclusinn  at  all  tim'-s  of  the 
formal-  owners,  and  such  money  and  property 
Use<l  for  th.^  p^ymeiit  cf  war  c'.nimt.  ;,«  Con- 
erens  shall  direct.  Tlte  enactment  of  such 
.imti.dment  will  prohibit  a  repetition  of  the 
occurrences  niter  the  l.tSt  war  when  former 
enemies  succr'ded  wiUi  their  a.^p^als  to 
principles  of  our  tiaditioi  al  policy  m  depriv- 
ing Ar^cican  iifdlicrs  cf  t^ieir  ju?t  claims 
riCTain.st  property.  In  a'!c1'.t:on  to  th?  pro- 
p<iEed  fhantje  of  the  Tr.idi:-:^  with  the  Enemy 
Act.  the  Alien  Property  Castcdum  shcukl  be 
di'-ecied  to  vest  In  himself  all  enemy  prop- 
erty subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  in- 
ciudur^  those  fui.as  which  are  at  present 
cnly  frczen  by  Pre.-idential  order  E.\cluded 
from  such  vesung.  of  coiu-e,  should  be  lunds 
cf  ii'-.aciPd  ccuMtries  and  th^lr  naitonals, 
funds  belonging  to  enemies  who  are  bona 
fide  residents  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
cf  persons  of  enemv  nationality  residing  out- 
Mde  cf  Germany  it  .=^uch  prrson--^  have  left 
Germany  on  account  of  cppo-ition  to  or  per- 
sec;uion  by  the  Nazi  rcgiiiie. 

C.E^:^».^NT  must  REiMBlTtSE  VORMER  OWNEHS 

Our  second  suci;estioii  is  that  under  the 
term.s  of  any  pe.ice  treaty,  Germanv  be  com- 
])elled  to  reimburse  the  former  owners  of 
.such  prcpert}  in  Germany  at  Its  value  m 
Gcnn.ui  currency,  such  payments  to  be  m.-vde 
before  a  relaXiUion  of  any  occup'it.onal  or 
other  military  mt  Psures  against  Germany 
tp.n  be  maintained  It  has  been  a  r^cicjnized 
principle  of  our  public  pcUcy  to  avoid,  so  far 
rs  pc'ssible.  the  conftscation  of  private  prop- 
erty even  in  Times  of  war.  and  it  was  this 
principle  which  was  most  relied  upon,  after 
the  last  war.  by  the  advoc5\tes  of  a  full  re.sti- 
tution  of  .seized  enemy  propertv.  While  the 
Sunreme  Court  has  since  early  times  heid 
that  our  Government  has  the  unlimi'od 
power  to  confi-cnte  private  enemy  property 
in  time  of  war.  it  is  highly  desirable  to  avoid 
such  confiscation  wherever  pos.-ible  Hiw- 
ever.  it  should  he  clearly  understood  that  no 
confiscation  Is  involved  if  the  former  owner 
re-.'eives  full  comper.sation.  so  to  ^penk.  in  the 
coin  of  the  realm  where  the  property  was 
owned.  8o  far  as  the  fomier  owner  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  of  no  difference  to  him  whe'iier 
sxich  restitution  is  m.ade  by  the  State  wluch 
seized  his  property,  or  t>y  another  State  which 
Is  compelled  to  make  such  restitution  hv  an- 
other nation.  If  A  owes  his  doctor  $10  for 
medical  .services,  it  is  of  no  concern  to  the 
rioct;'r  whether  A  sends  htm  the  $10  or  | 
whether  a  third  person  who  is  under  an  j 
obligation  to  pay  money  to  A,  serds  the  d^c-  ' 
tor  the  $10  for  As  accotint.  Thus,  if  the 
former  owners  of  German  property  located 
In  the  United  States  receive  ftill  compensa- 
tion  for  their  property  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, no  confiscation  takes  place  The  ' 
German  Government  will  have  to  make  such 
payments  as  partial  payments  on  account 
of  its  liability  for  the  war  and  its  costs,  such 
reparation  being  only  Just  and  appropriate 

There  was  a  provision  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles"  under  which  Germany  hi^d  tak?n 
upon  herself  the  obligation  of  indemnifying 
her  nationals  for  properties  sequestrated  by 
the  Allied  and  As.«Kiciated  Powers.  Germnny 
did  indemnify  such  owner-^  whose  property  i 
waa  sequestrated  by  our  allies,  although  due 
to  the  Oorman  Inflation  which  reduced  to 
the  vanishing  point  all  claims  against  the 
Reich,  the  payments  did  not  represent  the 
full  value  of  the  properties.    However,  no  pay-    , 


menls  of  any  kind  were  m.'.de  by  Gtrmnny 
to  the  former  ov.ners  of  property  in  the 
United  States.  The  theory  ci  the  German 
Government  was.  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Ger- 
man i.roperly  m  the  United  States  had  not 
been  sequestrated  but  was  cnly  tcm.pcr?.rily 
retained  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  v- 
trustee  for  the  former  cwi^ers,  no  iiideninity 
was  due  to  such  owners  under  ihe  Versailles 
Treaty  We  could  not  well  undertake  to  re- 
quest Germany  to  make  such  Co  npensations 
as  long  as  we  ourselve.s  declnred  that  we  solely 
retained  the  property  without  allcc-itin'?  11  to 
any  other  purpose.  W!ien,  at  the  limc  of  the 
dellberotinns  of  the  Settlement  of  War  Cl.iims 
Act,  10  years  after  the  end  of  the  war.  we 
were  taced  with  tne  clu-ice  of  flppropriatinr; 
such  property  for  the  payment  of  American 
claims,  the  then  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Garrard  B  Winston,  felt  ccm- 
pellcd  to  point  out  to  the  Kcu.-e  Ways  and 
Meniis  Ccramitteo  that,  while  Germany  h;'cl 
anrLCri  to  make  good  to  her  citizens  for  the 
property  we  might  take  away  from  them,  we 
knew  then  as  a  practical  fact  that  the  cwr.- 
eis  would  never  get  full   payment 

•'If."  stated  the  Under  S-cietary.  'Gtr- 
niany  was  going  to  pay  to  her  national  lull 
value  cf  the  property  there  W'.u'd  be  no 
rea.son  for  returning  the  alient  property;  but 
."■he  Is  not  goit.g  to  do  that;  tint  is  the  ditTi- 
culty "  And  to  Vice  Prrsident  Garner's 
question,  then  a  Mfinbcr  of  the  Hi  use:  "Now, 
is  It  confiscation  of  property  for  us  to  cr.rry 
cut  the  provision  of  a  treaty  where  the  Ger- 
man Government  itself  obligates  itself  to 
repay  its  citizens  en  account  cf  our  takin.g 
this  property?",  the  Under  Secreiary  ai;- 
swcrcd:  Tf  you  take  the  property  of  an  in- 
dividual citizen  to  pay  the  debt  of  h:s  gcv- 
ernment,  and  his  government  reimburses  him 
for  the  property  taken,  there  Is  no  inequity." 
At  that  late  date,  there  prcbauly  was  no 
poEsioility  of  cur  ccmpe'lmg  Germany  to 
make  such  indemnity  to  her  subjects.  The 
lime  to  Impose  such  unqu^dified  coriditio!;  is 
befcie  the  signature  of  a  peace  treaty  Tiif 
thne  lo  enforce  it  is  before  the  reifXatiun  vt 
any  military  measures. 

ABIUTT   TO    F\X 

Germany  would  have  no  siandiiig  shovild 
she  claim  to  be  fiiiancially  unable  to  make 
such  restitutions  t-u  her  nationals  in  Germian 
currency  withm  Germany.  It  Is  true  that 
after  the  last  war,  Germany  was  unable  to 
make  the  pavmcnts  provided  m  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  and  she  even  became  unable  to  fulfill 
the  reduced  cbiigations  of  the  Dawe.s  plan. 
The  difficulty,  however,  did  not  consist  in 
raising  the  n-^ce.-sary  amounts  In  Germany, 
but  transferring  them  in  foreign  exchange 
to  the  creditor  countries.  Under  Secretary 
Winston  was  quile  correct  when  he  slated 
10  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 
"The  difficulty  m  the  Dawes  plan  is  In  the 
transfer  and  not  in  the  payment  by  Gcimany 
to  the  transfer  agent.  Th'^rc  is  c\ery  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  marks  wvuld  be  paid 
to  the  transfer  agent  and  be  available  to  pay 
m  Germany  to  Germans  hi  marics,  al'hough 
they*ra;ght  not  bo  available  to  the  United 
States  in  dollars."  Tiie  same  situation  is 
likely  to  confront  us  again.  We  received 
und'r  the  Dawes  plan.  a.s  statecL  above,  only 
2 '4  percent  of  all  unpreferred  receipts  from 
Germany  available  lor  distribution  under  the 
acute  German  shortage  of  forelt;n  exchange, 
thus  shiinng  proportionately  every  dollar 
avall.ible  with  cur  alhjs.  Our  allies,  how- 
ever, had  FCeured  to  tUcniselves  additional 
assets  by  retaining  the  entire  German  prop- 
erty in  their  hands,  whereas  we  returned  the 
larger  part  of  th^  German  holdings  uncon- 
ditionally to  Germany,  reralning  only  20 
perc?nt  thereof.  Hence,  if  this  time,  we'suc- 
c-cd  in  compellir.g  Germany  to  make  rest;- 
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tut'.on  to  her  nationals  who  were  the  former 
owners  of  such  property,  we  definitely  and 
clearly  avoid  confiscation,  but  shall  neverthe- 
less be  able  to  use  all  available  German  pn.p- 
e.ty  In  our  hands  for  satisfying  American 
claims.  I 

START  AN    INVTNTOBT  I 

Cur  third  suggestion  Is  to  start  at  orce  I 
with  the  prepaiatlon  of  an  inventory  of  all 
the  property  seized,  and  of  Its  former  owners, 
simultaneouslv  estimating  the  present  value 
cf  such  property,  and  furthermore,  to  begin 
forthwith  llstlr.g  of  American  claims  ugamst 
Germat;iy  After  the  last  war  It  took  nearly 
4  vcars  from  the  tim.e  of  the  end  of  hostilities 
e\Vn  to  set  up  machinery  tor  adjudicating 
claims  against  Gr-rmany.  Tills  not  only 
meant  a  con.sideiable  complication  of  the 
tuiidical  work,  but  the  fur; her  delay  iidded 
I'reatly  to  the  amounts  to  be  paid  because 
01  ui;erest  accrued  which  had  to  be  added  to 
the  lost  capital  Inasmuch  as.  under  our  s-.ig- 
^estion  No.  2.  Germany  would  have  to  re- 
m.buri-e  the  former  prop^iiy  owners  before 
the  rcli-.xation  of  any  military  measures  tal;en 
a<T;iin=t  her.  we  shcu'.i  also  have  rc.idy  for 
pre'cntatlcn  to  her  a  docket  containing  the 
namet-  of  the  f>"rmer  Gcrm.'in  owner?  of  Amer- 
ican asset,  and  now  sequestrated  and  the 
esUmated  value  thereo!  As  the  value  of 
'Uch  property  may  be  open  to  disj^ute  be- 
tween the  former  owners  and  the  G'^rmf.u 
Gcvcrnment.  and  ina:much  as  the  Urmcr 
German  cwners  may  fitid  theniE^elves  unable 
to  leccive  full  Justice  if  they  have  to  settle 
?uch  d!:-nute3  with  their  Government  before 
the  courts  of  Germ-.ny.  and  as  it  would  fur- 
thermore be  ditiieuit  for  German  court,s  to 
evaluate  correctly  property  in  the  United 
Slates,  a  provision  should  be  mudc  permu- 
ting cither  the  fcrm'r  Germen  owners,  or  i;.e 
German  Government,  to  have  such  disputes 
decided  bv  the  appicpriate  United  States 
Federal  court  in  the  district  where  the  p:op- 
crty  had  been  situated  prior  to  its  seques- 
tration. 

This  would  niciui  a  guaranty  of  a  iair  trial 
and  of  nn  Impartial  deinsion  which  the  own- 
ers could  not  expect  in  Geiinan  courts 
against  the  German  Government.  As  in 
some  cases  a  final  decision  may  not  b.--  avail- 
atl3  f •.  r  a  considerabla  time,  the  Gcimcn 
Government  should  be  required.  In  ^uch  in- 
stances, to  deposit  security  in  the  irrm  of 
German  currency  in  the  amount  of  tlic  esti- 
mated value  of  the  property  at  the  time  pro- 
ceedings are  staricd.  If  cither  the  former  Ger- 
man ov.ner.  or  fie  German  Gn-.rmment  de- 
cides to  seek  the  decision  of  an  American 
curt  m  regard  to  the  value  of  the  property. 
In  order  to  rcn:lcr  it  possible  to  e;  tim.ite  the 
approximate  total  cf  the  American  claimri 
immediately  at  the  time  of  the  end  cf  hostil- 
ities, we  should  further  begin  forthwith  to 
list  American  claims  Insofar  as  they  are  at 
jirrsenl  f.  ^certalnable.  Tlus  would  consider- 
ably Improve  our  technical  position  In  all 
ei'.sulng  negotiations.  One  of  our  allios. 
Ru.?:  :a.  has  already  staru?d  the  neces.-ary 
preparations,  and  a  commission  has  been 
formed  In  Rucsla  to  ascertain  all  damages 
suSfered  through  Gerntan  acts  of  war. 

Alter  the  last  war,  American  claimants 
were  divided  Into  four  mam  groups,  namely— 

1.  Those  who  had  suSered  personal  in- 
juries. 

2.  Tliose  whose  property  had  been  damaged 
bv  military  ects  of  Germany. 

3.  Insuv.Tncc  companie:^  which  had  to  make 
g3cd  for  losses  cf  targ.j  and  hulls  suffered 
by  their  insvir'-d  on  the  high  seas. 

4  Those  who  had  sulTered  damaees  in  con- 
sequence cf  excf  p'icnnl  war  measures  applied 
to  American  property  in  Germany. 

According  to  the  estimate,  made  by  the  late 
n  l:-.-t  v;.  Bonyi:gc,  the  American  agent  b.i- 
fore  the  Mixed  Claims  Commission,  awaids 


entered  by  the  Mixed  Claims  Comm*JKlon  up 
to  AprJ  1920  could  be  classified  as  follows: 

Death  and  pcrscual  InJuiT f3.  860,000 

Hull  and  cargo  lejsses: 

Ey  private  owners 54.450,000 

By  U.  S.  Government 42.034,000 

Property  seized,  damaf^ed,  req- 
uisitioned or  sequestrated  by 
the  German  Government  in 
Germany  or  occupied  coun- 
tries  24,750.000 

Bank    deposits... 5,260,000 

Debts 1.750.  000 

Estate   claims 2.000,000 

Total 134,084.000 

Approxlmutely  the  same  categories  of 
claims  Will  again  oome  Into  exisleiice.  al- 
though the  approximate  a:nounts  caai.ot 
even  be  guessed  at  this  time.  There  if.  how- 
e\er,  one  additional  category'  of  claims; 
namely,  the  claims  of  such  former  German 
subjects,  now  residents  of  the  United  State.s, 
and  either  American  citizens  or  bona  fide 
holders  of  preliminary  citizenship  papers 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  belongings 
by  law  less  and  confiscatory  meaeurc*  of  the 
Nazi  Government  and  party,  in  a  manner  as 
ruthless  and  cruel  as  any  war  ir.e-isuics  taken 
in  modern  or  ancient  times.  While  many  of 
the.-.e  expropriations  took  place  before  the 
formal  outbreak  of  war,  thev  were,  in  fact, 
acts  of  dc.-truction  and  annihilation  of  an 
undeclared  war  yielding  in  nothing  in  respect 
to  heinousuess  and  moral  perfidy  to  the  most 
cruel  warfartt  ai^ainst  civilian  pcpulations  of 
enemy  countries.  Unless  the  owr.crs  of  these 
claims  are  peimltted  to  share  In  the  proceeds 
of  the  sequ".strated  German  property,  tney 
have  not  the  slightest  expectation  of  ever 
recovering  anything  Moral  principles  of  In- 
tel national  Justice  mtake  it  mandatory  that 
these  claimants  should  receive  a  partial,  pro 
rata  satisfaction  of  their  claims,  as  otherwise 
Germany  would,  in  effect,  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain i!:e  fruits  of  her  preei  "^ry  actions,  a 
fact  which  m.ay  be  later  looked  upon  by  other 
naiir  iis  as  a  preci-^ent  Jast  a  tne  1:  t  that 
Japan  wa-  permitted  to  retain  Manchuria, 
which  it  acquired  by  a  similar  predatory  ac- 
tion. wa.s  u.e  first  step  in  the  general  direc- 
tion which  finally  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
pre  .-ent  war. 

Tl^.ere  are,  lii  .iddition.  those  holders  of 
awards  frcm  the  Mixed  C'";:ms  Commission 
who  hpve  not  vet  received  full  payment  of 
their  awards.  They.  too.  arc  entllled  to  rec- 
cgration. 

UiE  OF  FUEaAL  JUmCIART 

Our  fourth,  and  final,  suggestion  is  that 
the  adjudication  of  war  claims  againEt  Ger- 
many ^h' tild  not  be  entrusted  agf.ai  to  a 
tribunal  on  which  Germany  nominates  a 
member,  but  instead  to  the  Federal  Judiciary 
b:fore  whom  Germany  would  appear  only  as 
a  party,  without  being  also  Judee  over  claims 
against  herself.  After  the  lust  war.  the 
United  States  and  Germany  created  a  Mixed 
Claims  Commission  which  was  composed  of 
one  American  and  one  Gcimau  CommL-Aioner 
and  an  umpire  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  Governments.  While  the  umpires  were 
all  Americans,  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Com- 
misiioners  was  a  German  gave  Germany  nat- 
lirally  considerable  Influence  upon  the  de- 
cisions of  the  C-ommls-slon.  Thia  wp.s  well 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  Germany 
which  rewarded  her  first  Coiaailiisloner.  a 
young  private  lawyer,  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Commission  with  the  presidency  of 
the  Hanseatic  Court  of  Appeals,  one  of  the 
highest  Judicial  honors  In  Germany.  While 
no  reproach  is  to  be  made  against  the  Ger- 
man Commissioners  as  individuals,  the  Nazi 
Government  gravely  mUuscd  Its  power  over 
its  Commissioners  when  It  withdrew  the 
I   Commissioner  without  appointing  a  new  one, 


In    an   attempt    to   ob.«trucl    Juatlce,    as   set 
fcrtli  above  In  more  detail. 

While  the  resourceful  and  alert  umpire 
was  able  to  thwart  such  plan,  the  Nail  scheme 
might  have  succeeded  If  11  had  been  at- 
tempted only  a  few  wec':;s  earlier  before  the 
memtjers  of  the  Comml8£icu  had  begun  th^eir 
deiibrrations  en  the  respective  cases.  Bit 
even  tlrus.  efforts  continued  to  frustrate  the 
resulu  of  tlie  decision  cf  the  CemmlsF'.on. 
Two  private  corponxtlons.  award  ^old'"^s, 
starU"d  scon  alter  the  Commission  had 
liiindcd  de  wu  lt«  final  decision  In  favor  el  the 
sabuta;;e  claimants  ccuri  uellons  against  the 
Secretary  cf  St^te  and  the  Sccretaty  of  the 
TYeusury  to  enjoin  them  from  certifying 
and  paying  the  i.w.^rds  p:  -.nted  by  the  Com- 
mieslcn.  This  the  district  court  dtcllnrd  to 
do,  and  an  unanimous  Stip'emc  Coiirt  upneld 
the  decision. 

Such  being  the  rec*)rd,  it  would  seem  that 
Gcrmcny.  while  she  must  receive  full  iUi-i.ce. 
shall  net  again  have  a  chance  to  rc7.r..i  a 
perioimancc  capable  of  di.'^^credltlng  the  l.lgh 
ldt,il8  ol  Intirnationc^l  arbltrnUon.  In  his 
lr:t  report,  the  American  agent  quite  anpro- 
piKilely  spates  his  belief  that  this  wa--.  the 
first  occasion  on  which  a  decision  hpd  been 
rendered  by  an  in  lei  national  trlbun;J  against 
a' Government  paity  t.i  the  arbiir.aion,  based 
on  findmCB  that  such  G  'vernment  bcA  Intro- 
duced ialse  and  fraudulent  evidence  r.ni.  he 
m...ht  have  ;.dtled.  atte..iptri  to  immo'-illze 
the  tribunal  wlcn  tlie  fraud  was  brine  dis- 
covered. T'le  recurrence  oT  such  attempt 
must  be  made  Impassible  under  all  clrcum- 
stanc«s 

If  the  creation  of  another  Mixed  Commis- 
sic  11    appeals    thus    niadvis.ible.    Jurisdiction 
to    hecr    and    decde    .he    cla.ms    sh..ulu    bo 
cnnft:'iie:i   upon   tht-   Federal   Juaicmry      The 
Chief   Justi.-"   of    the    United   States    s-hou'd 
be  entrusted  with  the  pewr  to  designate  a 
United  States  Distr.ct  Court  wth  authority 
to  hea.-.  without  Jiulei=.  all  such   claims.  In 
order  to  expedite   and   unify   the  proceriuie. 
The    Chief    Justice    should    be    furtbermcre 
aufhorlzed  to  desi;^ijate  five  Federal  Jiir:«t«, 
r"l  to  \j's  attached  t*.  such  District  Court,  who 
Ehotild  rxcluf^ivciy  hear  auch  cases,  and  si   :uld 
b:  free  e'nnn"  thnt  time  frr  in  all  otl.er  duties 
To  each  of  the  five  Jurists,  tlic  h(arin«   of 
cne   of   the   five   categories  ol   claims  thould 
be  Rj-figned   so  that  one  of  the  Judg?s  would 
hear  personal  Injury  claims,  another  claims 
lor  property  damage  by  military  ads  of  C;  r- 
niiinv,  aii(,ther  claims  of   Insurance  compa- 
nies,   an-'^jther    claims    cf    damag-s    di  no    to 
American  property  in  Germf-ny  through  cr- 
ccptlrnal    war    measurer,,    and    still    another 
claims  for  damage  to  property  by  conflwa- 
tion  or  expropriation  by  Geimany  of  l<irmer 
German  subjects  now  ic*idlng  In  the  Uni.ed 
St.atcs.     If  one  of  tlie  Judges  It,  I'n  a  (,   cctlon 
cf  lav.,  about  to  re  .ch  a  decision  which  v,«  fid 
be   In   conflict   v/lth   a  gcrerr.l    pr  nciple   ed- 
hcred  to  by  one  of  the  ether  Judges  In  a  puor 
decision,   then,    and    In    su'-h   case,    the    five 
Judges  should  convene  as  a  special  statutory 
court   and   submit   tne   general   quesv'on   of 
law  Involved  to  the  full  court,  and  the  dc- 
c.iicii  then  reached  by  li  majority  of  the  five 
Juclgt^s,   and   the   principle:    underlying   such 
dei-lsion.  f.'-ould  be  binding   upon  the  Ineil- 
vidual  Ju'-'p"?  for  their  fviturr  deelslons.  vm- 
lfS3   the   full   curt,  or   the   Supreme   Court 
as  the  only  court  of  appeals,   should  deem 
It    appropriate    to   change   eir   overrule   sucJi 
principle.     Such  process  and  constltutjon  of 
the  court  would  considerably  expedite  its  pro- 
cedure  and.  while   leaving  Bufllcient  discre- 
tion to  each  Individual  Judi^e.  would  yet  gtisr- 
antse  a  unity  and  cf  nfcrmlty   In  pri-'-lple, 
and  an  organic  develcpment  of  the  prlnclplea 
to  be  epphed  to  the  s/'lution  of  all  baalc  and 
Incidental   prcblema.   and   as   well  ellmlnata 
dilatory  appeals. 

In  order  to  m;:ke  the  pix.ccdurc  before  the 
five  Judges  more  speedy  and  flexible  than  it 
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«;=.  bof<,re  the  Mixed  CUims  Commission. 
tl.o  purti'^s  sh  ulcl  be  permitted  to  have  their 
cl.Uins  presf..'ed  tn  the  court  by  their  own 
a;tonieys,  v.ithout  the  necessify  of  having 
thp  cU:im  prcoented  by  a  Gcvcrnmcnt  agent, 
a  procfchire  i»hich  was  necPFsary  and  appro- 
pr'.-u**  before  an  Inttrnntlonnl  tribunal  a?  the 
M.xcd  Cl.ilms  Comna«s'on  wns.  However,  the 
cioptTii  ioi.  uf  a  Government  representative, 
B.mh.ir  to  the  desii^nation  of  the  American 
agriit  beicrf  the  M.xed  Claims  Commission, 
apj-rnrs  indispensable  Such  agent,  possibly 
H  opfciil  Assistant  Attorney  General,  or  one 
of  hi>  dipTilifs  should  be  prrrent  at  aU  hear- 
li?s  and  'he  dccum^nts  concerning  the  re- 
spective c'iims  should  be  presented  to  him 
befi'ri-  any  hciirin<<.  «o  that  he  may  adequately 
rep.e  ei  t  the  Uitiriats  of  the  Government  in 
the  pr.^per  J'.ist,  and  equitable  adjudication 
if  all  cl-iims.  H.s  j^cvers  should  combine  the 
funf  »inns  of  n  &.)llcl'nr  General  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  amicus  curiae. 

It  1^  believed  that  our  above  Furyestlor.s 
utlli.'p  thf  experlei'.ce  gamed  from  the  prob- 
lem of  en.emv  property  In  and  after  World 
War  No  1.  and  meet  the  demands  for  a  Just, 
adequate,  arid  f.lr  sfilution  of  that  newly 
recreated  problem.  Althou^;h  still  In  the 
heat  of  the  flB;ht.  the  Americitn  p-ibllc,  in 
d'srus<!n;c  appropriu'.'  et^p-s  to  be  tak*  n  after 
full  victory  shall  have  been  gained,  v.-lll  not 
and  d.-^es  net  think  In  terms  of  hate  or  ven- 
geiuui  The  time  is  now  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  render  impossible  the  recurrence  of 
evenl-s  which  h:>v?  ju.«t  ended  and  which 
tinned  the  pruttction  of  private  enemy  prop- 
erty fr  m  the  de.  astaticns  of  war  In'o  Ameri- 
can lOf.'lfS. 


Tl»e  Tragedy  of  Starvation  in  India 
EXTENSION  OF  REM.aP.KS 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  iHE  Hour,;;;  of  RI3^FESENTATI^-ES 
VV',;rf'!-'-'ffay  ^'ol•cynbcr  21.  1943 

Mr  COFFEE.  Mr.  Spraker,  there  is  a 
limit  to  iho  sil^r.r^e  which  .shculd  be  ;m- 
pres.^ed  upon  u,>  by  pood  ta<;te.  A  sense 
of  just  ice  and  humanity  transcends  tact 
and  dirlomaoy  and  adumbrates  good 
manners.  It  may  be  circumspect  and 
ptilitic  ••0  refrain  from  indulging  in  cnti- 
ci.'^m  of  c'lr  British  aPy  with  regard  to  as 
negligent  -ratment  of  the  starving  peo- 
ple?  of  Bens  '.  in  India,  b'lt  it  is  the  part 
of  a  warm-he.  -trd.  altruistic  nation  to 
register  vicorou  'v  its  prote.>-t  at  con- 
tinued starvation  '^mid  plenty,  of  the 
suff'^rinp  millions  oi  nur  fellow  human 
bein.es  who  iniiabit  tt. '  unl^appy  sub- 
continent of  India. 

One  of  the  •four  freedoms"  is  the  free- 
dom from  want.  Are  we  siving  it  to  the 
Hiadvji?     Far  from  it! 

The  current  issue  of  Life  magazine 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  culpa- 
biliity  of  our  British  ally  and  of  the  In- 
dian government  itself  in  this  regard. 
We  cannot  escape  responsibility  our- 
selves, because  we  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  troops  stationed  in  India 
and  are.  ipso  facto,  indirectly,  a  partner 
in  this  arrangement,  should  we  not  insist 
upon  the  allocation  of  a  minimum  num- 
l>erx)f  ships  for  the  shipment  of  rice  and 
essenti^.l  foodstuffs  into  India.  How  can 
ifce  expect  to  secure  the  good  v;ill  of  In- 
dia s  fVMoe  loving  millions,  if  v.e  do  not 


set  the  fires  alight  in  dark  places  by  fir^t 
agitation,  and  then  following  it  by  doing 
something  about  it. 

Just  now  the  Japs  are  making  tre- 
mendous inroads  throughout  the  Orient. 
by  depicting,  graphically,  to  all  orit-ntals 
the  sorry  spectacle  of  thousands  dying 
weekly  of  starvation  in  India — India, 
where  nati\e  princes  have  wealth  beyond 
the  dreams  of  Cioesus;  India — wlieie 
more  jewels  are  conccntratpcl  than  in  ai-y 
other  section  of  the  woiid; — India, — 
where  governors  live  in  splendor,  on  a 
scale  regal  and  lavish  bi^yond  do.^crip- 
tion;  India, — rich  in  varied  potontial,  but 
untouched,  resources  of  every  kind. 

M.-.  Speaker,  why  don't  we  prartiic 
what  we  preach?  How  can  the  natives  of 
India  enthuse  about  the  "four  f re-  doin  ' 
or  the  Atlantic  Chari-n  when  it,  app.u- 
entiy.  has  no  application  of  tliem  '  Are 
we  fi.^hting  this  war  for  a  princir)k'  or  for  ' 
more  power?  Do  we  mean  what  we  say 
when  we  prorlum  our  devotion  to  the 
bringing  of  the  benefits  of  fieedom  from 
want  to  the  pi'op'.es  of  the  world? 

A  recent  article  appeared  in  the  New 
York  daily  newspape; .  PM  wr-'ten  by 
that  fearless  and  incisive  wiUt,  I.  F. 
Stone,  who  has.  in  receni  year-;,  done  so 
much  as  a  publicist  to  provoke  investiga- 
tion of  mistakes  on  our  domestic  front 
and,  as  a  r^^stMt  of  wliose  v,  i.tinss.  many 
important  change.^  for  the  belter  have 
been  effectuated. 

L/t  Mr.  S'one's  excellent  article  speak 
for  it.self: 

sprAK   I'P  For.  INSI.A 

W\-M'-.CT"N  -1  am  .'Ick  of  silc.cc  on  India. 
A  hundred  in;>u.-and  persons  are  dying  of 
sta"Vrtti-n  there  t.ich  week  ( Ass-i'euiTed  Press 
frcm  New  Ekllu  October  27 1  aiid  we  look  the 
other  way. 

It  13  net  ccn-'t'cred  g:od  fcrm  here  to  talk 
abcut  India.  Ind'a  is  th"  h.illtofis  of  the 
L.utod  N'.Uions.  Nice  per.nle  do  not  mention 
it.  Vcddy.  v-.^ddy.  i,h,  quite  !ri,"htiully  radi- 
cal O.v.crd  drns  :i;'d  al'  that  a:  the  best  cock- 
t.al  p;.r:ie?  here  v-i'l  tell  y^tt  we  American:: 
do  not  understa'^d  Indi.-'.     Nu's 

Incl.a  is  cur  bridi'enead  on  the  Ascitic  con- 
tltu^nt  for  war  against  Japan.  Inds'^  iip.s  390,- 
C'JO.OCI  people.  Her  grcut  leaders,  vho  were 
anti-F;e-c;st  when  n.any  m  the  BriiiFh  Gov- 
ernni'-'it  were  ?till  app»'ri>>'r=  -.-.re  in  Jail. 
Now  there  is  fpmir.e.  wist  m  A-.-am  and 
Bengal,  the  province;  fr.  m  winch  our  trccos 
wouifl  inarch  on  Burm;i.  the  prcvinccs  in 
which  most  of  our  Amencati  snldlers  in  Inctta 
are  .'itationed.  Ar.d  in  the  wake  of  the 
fiimu.e  chjlcra.  m.il.iria.  typhoid,  and  dysen- 
tery 

I  think  it  ♦line  to  tdi  tales  out  of  School. 
E'.ery  enr.f^ary  cur  G  v^^rnment  has  s?nt  to 
India  !>u'.ce  the  war  bc^an  has  cc:i:e  back 
worried  and  ciitic.u  Trey  v.Oiit  5;iy  so  ui 
pu':!lc  tut  they'\e  said  plenty  off  the  record. 

One  of  tlie  men.  to  whom  I  refer  Is  form.er 
Ambassr.ri;ir  \ViJ!'.;tm  Ph.ll.ps,  a  c  r<erva-ive 
career  d'.p'.omat.  V.'e  were  appalK-U  when 
we  h>'ard  ti^.e  President  was  ser.dirig  hir.i  to 
India.  We  rx.;vc;cd  the  H'tT'-h  Government 
to  take  him  into  caaip.  He  ij  not  the  kind 
of  person  ore  exp-c* :;  to  pet  t...^o  far  away  from 
the  better  cKibs.  AU  this  h."5  made  his  testi- 
m'^i'y  on  h;.-  return  'he  ni'  re  appa'ling. 

No  one  was  more  p'^o-Eritisi^.  tl'.an  the  late 
Ben  Robertson  Lock  back  a*^  h!=  o'.d  dis- 
patches to  PM  and  5  -?  wh-^.t  Inda  dd  to  him. 

I  said  Rcbt rtjon  \\a-  pro-Br;t!.h.  So  ?.:n  I. 
But  I  reserve  the  rire.t  to  p  ck  my  Br;t.  ins 
and  I  am  tired  cf  l'^.iv.ng  India's  cati=e  in 
Washington  to  characters  like  the  bu:id- 
belcvd  S'^riator  Reyijoids.  We  western  pro- 
greiiivei  are  being  con.pr.miscri  ;n  the  eyes 


of  th3  East  by  our  uneasy  reluctance  to 
.-peak  uut.  In  the  long  run  Anglo-. American 
relations  will  be  hurt,  not  helped,  by  leaving 
th"  Ii^.d'an  sore  to  fester. 

The  British  prc^s  is  not  silent. 

"Somewhere."  .«rt:d  a  Briti.'^h  newspaper, 
"we  took  a  wrong  turning.  pr.;bnbly  when  we 
failed  to  realize  that  Indian  pjliucal  parties 
were  more  pro-Chinese  and  more  an'.i-Jap.T- 
nese  than  we  were,  and  had  been  anti-Nazi 
and  anti-Fascist  \%hen  we  were  cpprpsers 
Tlieir  d-:'s:re  was  to  feci  that  the  war  wa.'^  their 
war.  but  It  still  figures  as  a  v.ar  to  help 
Britain  and  .save  her  --nipire." 

That  was  the  Tory  Sunday  Observer  .1  Lon- 
don spcakir.g. 

Why  is  India  starving?  Be'au.'c  the  B-.itisli 
viceroyalty.  so  competent  in  repressi^'n.  was 
Incompetent  in  providing  ati  expansion  ot 
production  on  India's  idle  acres  to  replace 
hpv  normal  rice  imports  from  J:ip.inc-r-he!d 
Burma.  Indochina,  and  Thailand  .\?  the 
Erilish-rwned  Calcutta  .St.Ttes.nan  said 
"Thtoughout  the  unfolding  of  this  trag.'d;.. 
authority  seems  to  have  been  at  le.'^  t  thnr' 
moves  behind  events,  and  two  movea  b'-hind 
public  opinion," 

Our  troops  in  India  gr.e  us  the  i '^iit  to 
speak.  Just  plain  decent  concern  for  other 
human  beings  makes  it  our  duty. 

I  ar-k  that  our  Government  request  the 
British  Government  to  call  a  fcod  conf.?renc" 
in  India.  I  ask  that  Indin's  grert  leaders  be 
freed  from  Jail  to  attend  tnat  ccinrncme,  I 
tisk  tliat  our  own  United  Natinrs  Food  Con- 
ference at  Atlantic  Cny  iniike  iniinediat<> 
plans  to  ship  some  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  India  And  I  am  sendir.g  Ihic  with  a 
check  for  relief  work  to  the  Ind'a  League 
of  America.  40  E^st  For^y-nlntli  St'ct.  New 
Yo'-k  City,  and  ask  that  you  dc  li'Kcv.  ise  if  \ou 
can 

I    F   croNF. 


'i  he  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.*RKS 

Oi 

I'O^.  HE^!RY  D.  LARCADE,  JH. 

Kf     LOUI.=.I.\N.\ 

If:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFE.'^ENT  ■\T1\  FS 

Tuesday.  November  23.  13i3 

Mr.  LAKCADE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rc:nark,>  m  tho 
Record.  I  v.'i'^h  to  say  that  under  the 
clo.sed  lule  none  but  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  pormitt.'d  to  of^'er  amend- 
ments to  the  tax  bill  under  concivleiatioa 
today. 

I  was  oppo-od  to  somr  of  th^  proviMons 
of  this  bill,  and  I  rei.'iec  iMa*  I  wao  un- 
able to  register  this  opposition. 


Thar!  sgiving,      New     Guinea,      i^J2  — 
Than!;s?iving,  Aarora,  III.,  1943 


EXTF>7SION  OF  REMARI^S 

OK 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

ot    U.!  INOIS 

IN  THE  HOL3E  OF  REPRESENTATlVEb 

Wci-csday.  November  24.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow,  throughout  the  48  St-ites  cf 

the  Union,  m  war  zones  and  en  the  hijli 
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sca."5.  In  churches  and  homes,  on  battle- 
flelcs,  and  in  th'-  air,  Americans  will,  at 
some  time  during  the  day,  pause,  even 
though  it  be  for  a  moment,  and  orally  or 
mentally    piai.  o    God    frcm    whom    all 
blessings  flow.    Tho.--e  at  home  v.  ill  pray 
for  the  health  and  safe  return  of  their  | 
loved  on^^s  in  the  armed  service.^.    Tho^e   | 
with  the  color.s  will  pray  for   a  speedy   j 
and  successful  determ.ination  of  the  noble  ! 
cau.se  for  which  they  offer  their  bodit  s   ; 
as  a  sacrifice.     Tl-.e  theme  of  all  these   , 
prayers  will  be  peace:   a  just  peace;  a   ' 
lasting  peace;  a  peace  that  will  forever  1 
banish   tyranny,   slavery,   and   subjuga- 
tion; a  peace  that  will  bring  food,  care, 
health,  and  happiness  to  men,  women, 
and  cliildren  throughout  the  world. 

The  early  settlers  of  our  fair  land, 
tho.'C  pioneers  who  came  to  our  shores 
and  e.^tablished  homes  in  our  wilder- 
nesses that  they  might  enjoy  freedom  to 
worship  as  they  pleased,  inaugurated  the 
observation  of  this  day  of  thanks.  They 
celebrated  it  by  partaking  at  the  festive 
board  of  the  bounteous  supplie=^  of  nature 
that  God  had  furnished  and  that  indus- 
try and  determination  had  made  avail- 
able. That  custom,  too.  is  a  tradition  in 
our  American  way  of  life,  and,  in  spite 
of  necessary  wartime  restrictions,  '\^iil 
wherever  possible,  be  observed  tomorrow 
by  most  Americans  everywhere. 

My  thoughts  tomorrow  will  take  me  to 
a  home  in  Aurora  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
A  man,  a  v/oman  and  a  young  girl  will  be 
seated  at  the  dinner  table.  The  elderly 
couple  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Hor- 
ton  and  the  eii'l  is  their  daughter  Gweni- 
vere.  On  a  table  close  by  will  rest  the 
picture  of  a  young  man  in  vmiform.  It 
Is  their  .son.  Herschel.  This  is  the  second 
successive  Thanksgiving  dinner  that  he 
has  missed.  Last  year  it  had  been  a 
happy  gathering  at  that  same  table. 
True,  Herschel  was  somewhere  in  the 
southwest  Pacific,  but  his  letters,  thnueh 
not  frequent,  had  been  cheerful  and  full 
of  hope.  Even  then  they  had  admired 
his  picture  and  their  pride  at  his  promo- 
tion to  second  lieutenant  and  then  first 
lieutenant  was  quite  evident  from  their 
faces.  They  had  talked  about  him  at 
that  lime  and  wondered  where  he  was 
and  what  he  was  doing  but  there  was  no 
question  in  any  of  their  minds  but  that 
a  year  hence  he  would  again  be  with 
them  occupying  his  accu.-tomcd  place  at 
the  table.  While,  of  course,  tlierc  lurked 
In  each  of  their  minds  some  anxiety, 
some  fear,  some  apprehen.-ion,  yet  hope 
and  confidence  won  out  and  they  looked 
forward  to  —  tomorrow  —  w-hen  th.ey 
would  see  that  sam.e  smile,  hear  that 
sam"  i"ucht-'^r.  witness  that  s^.me  appre- 
ciaMon  of  his  mother's  cooking. 

Several  weeks  passed  and  then  came 
that  crudest  of  all  days  when  an  ofScial 
communication  from  the  War  Dtpurt- 
ment  turned  this  house  of  glaclr.e.s.^  into 
a  house  of  gloom. 

"Killed  in  action" — what  .^^olace  can 
there  be  in  those  v;ords.  Ho'.v?  Where? 
Under  what  circumstances?  These  were 
the  tortuous  questions  that,  month  in 
and  month  out.  troubled  the  rrief- 
sti'icken  moihtr.  frUher,  and  si.-ler.  The 
ans'^-er  v,'as  not  forthcoming — '.miil  No- 
vemh'^r  1.  1943—2  v.'c?::.'->  before  Hcishel 
L>::::-:i:;    App. —  g21 


would  have  celebrated  his  thirtieth  birth- 
day. It  came  in  another  oiTicial  en- 
velope. But  permit  me  to  convey  the 
me.=sage  to  you  as  the  mother  of  this  boy 
conveyed  it  to  me: 

Arnor..\.  Ii.l,.  Noiember  14.  l'J43. 

DE^R  Mr  Reed:  Because  tomorrow  is  the 
birthday  of  our  only  son.  I  am  enck>»ing  a 
copy  oJ  n  letter  we  recently  received.  The 
letter  .'■peaks  for  itself. 

I  can  only  say.  before  G>d  raid  m  .n  a 
finer  bon,  brother,  or  friend  never  lived  To 
me  the  war  c;in  never  be  over  and  you  may 
know,  this  lelttr  to  us  is  Gethsemane. 

I  send  It  to  yovi  so  you  may  know  the  terri- 
ble  sacilflce   someone   from    your   own    dis- 
trict has  made. 
Sincerely, 

OpESSSA   J.   HCRTON, 

( Mrs.  George  A  » 


Army  Service  Forces, 
Kan^'.s  City  Qu.witerm  aster  Depot, 

Ken.  as  City.  Ma..  October  30.  ir'-i:. 
Mr   George  A,  Horton,  Jr  . 

Aurora.  III. 
Dear  Mr.  Horton:  It  is  with  deep  distress 
that  I  write  ycu.  Today,  there  has  come 
into  my  possession  a  most  trag'c  letter  writ- 
ten by  your  son  immcdiaiely  prior  to  his 
death.  It  will  cause  you  heartache  and 
grief,  but  at  the  same  time  will  give  you  even 
greater  i>ride  in  being  the  father  of  a  son 
who  could  face  death  as  he  did. 

I  send  this  letter  to  you,  the  father,  because 
with  you  must  rest  the  decision  of  whether 
Mrs.  Horton  and  your  daughter  shall  see  it 
and  read  it.  Please  do  not  let  Mrs.  Horton 
feel  that  I  have  any  desire  to  conceal  or  hide 
this  letter.  •  •  •  I  simply  feel  that  such 
a  letter  might  be  too  shocking  for  many  a 
mother  to  recehe. 

This  communication  has  been  a  difficult 
one  for  me  to  write.  I  liope  you  understand 
and  appreciate  my  feehng. 

To  you  and  your  family  I  extend  every 
sympathy. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

John  R,  Mcrpht, 
Licutenavt  Cnhniel.  Q   M.  C  ,  Effects 
Quartermaster. 


New  Guinea  S\v.»,mp. 
Terrible  battle  on  Thankscivlng  Day— lost 
SIX  men,  and  six  wounded.  November  29  the 
twentic-Lh  day  on  the  trail— 19  straif^ht  days 
with  wet.  sore  feet.  Received  new  socks  yes- 
terday. The  tops  of  all  the  brush  over  my 
head  has  been  shot  away  by  Jap  tnachine 
guns.  I  have  laid  here  3  days  now  Sunday, 
November  29,  1942,  eighth  dav  under  fire,  still 
holding  out  (Written  In  Kershci  s  piayer 
bock  ) 


COPY    OF    IIEUSHEI  'S    I.'.ST    ri.TT'=P.,    WHITTEN    IN 
HIS  NOTEBOOK  AND  KEPT  IN  HIS  PRAYER  BOOK 

Dear  beloved,  my  dear  sweet  father, 
mother  and  sister.  Mr.  and  M.'-s  George  A. 
Hcrton,  Jr..  a:.d  Sister  Gwenivere,  about  9 
a.  m.  I  Cime  out  on  a  mercy  patrol  to  pick 
up  dog  tags,  etc  ,  of  our  dead.  Tliis  was  the 
mornin^T  of  Tuesday,  December  1,  1942 

I  was  trying  to  tui  n  over  the  body  of  C;ip- 
tain  Kcast,  a  friend  of  mine,  when  I  was  shot 
two  cr  three  times  In  my  ri'iht  leg  and  hip. 
L.ruterant  Eil:.\  Se.grant  Ycung.  and  Pvt. 
Merle  Christian  were  witli  me.  I  yclUd 
that  I  wac  shot.  I  w;;s  In  front  of  all  but 
Merle;  they  ran  for  shelter.  I  dragged  myself 
for  a  Jap  prr.ss  .=ha:ity  .-.bout  12  yards  to  the 
rear  of  where  I  was  shot. 

Sergeant  Young  £a:d  he  would  send  help 
as  vjon  C.5  posfihie  Help  never  came,  evi- 
dently because  I  ia:d  there  unattended  !n  any 
way,  without  focd.  or  water,  or  medical  care. 
Two  drvs  of  Fpm.ideMrlousnesE.  and  t};en  I 
called  Capta.n  Slurlc'y's  name.  "Eills,  help." 
etc.     Finally,  Lieuien&nt  Gibbs  and  one  oi 


his  nun  Ir^  m  tho  p.nlit.nk  company  came  to 
mv.  T'leir  medic  also  came  up.  The  medic 
g:ne  mo  my  R-st  drink  of  wa'er  In  3  days,  but 
he  had  no  f t  od  to  offer.  Tne  medic  band- 
;;ged  :ne  temporarily.  Lieutenant  Glbbs 
promlsfd  me  aid.  but  I  never  saw  him  ai;uin. 
The  medic  came  back  and  gave  me  water, 
but  a  man  helping  him  got  j-hot  tliere  and 
that  scared  him  away  Life  from  then  on 
was  a  terrible  niglitmaie  The  hot.  burning 
i-un.  th  deilrlou^  niijht-  No  one  came  near 
me  from  then  on.  but  I  d.d  dig  a  water  hc>!e 
In  4  days'  time,  which  wi>s  wor.derful  tn  nic, 
althnvich  it  was  jv-lluted  by  all  the  rotting 
bodies  withm  12  and  14  feet  of  me.  Tlieu 
two  or  three  rescue  parlies  from  my  com- 
pany came  cut.  but  they  never  could  find  me. 
On  two  ir  three  occasions  they  nearly  got 
to  me.  when  the  Japs  or  a  rainstorm  made 
It  lmpc«;sib!c.  The  Japs  are  11-  ing  v.-lthln  15 
yri!ds  d  nre      I  .'•ec  them  every  day 

I  have  tried  to  make  splints  and  crawl  cr 
walk  o\r,  but  I  Just  cant  make  it.  Today 
(as  nearly  as  1  can  Judge,  December  11),  I 
managed  to  stand,  but  I  could  go  no  larther. 
A  Jnp  shot  me  In  the  shouldtr  and  neck  as  1 
weakly  sr>t  there,  and  I  thought  my  lime  had 
cenie.  but  no.  I  sit  and  lay  here  in  this  ter- 
rible place  wondering  not  why  God  h.a.s  for- 
saken me,  but  rather  why  He  is  mak.ng  me 
su.Ter  this  terrible  end.  It  is  true  I  under- 
.stand  life  and  its  reasons  now,  but  why 
should  He  send  It  to  this  terrible  grave  with 
me?     Why  not  let  me  llv«  and  tell  others? 

I  am  i.i^t  afraid  to  die,  although  I  have 
nciirly  lost  my  faith  a  couple  of  days  here.  1 
have  a  pistol  here,  but  I  could  not  kill  my- 
tclf;  I  still  have  faith  in  the  Lord,  I  think 
He  must  be  giving  me  the  supreme  test.  I 
know  now  how  Christ  felt  on  the  cro^e 

I  ha\e  Imagined  hearing  several  o.her 
rescue  parties,  but  one's  ImaglnHtion  growi 
as  his  body  shrivels. 

I  lia\e  had  no  food  of  any  kind  since  that 
morning  I  was  shot.  My  right  hip  Is  broken 
and  my  riglit  leg,  both  compound  fractures; 
else  I  could  have  been  cut  of  here  in  those 
finst  couple  of  days,  wounds  or  no  woundB 

My  life  has  been  good,  but  I  am  so  young 
and  have  so  many  things  undone  that  a  man 
of  '2i  should  do. 

We  may  never  know  God's  purpose  In 
striking  me  down  like  this,  but  He  must 
have  one  I  can  still  say  truthfully  that  I 
hove  never  killed  a  man,  although  I  have 
been  oidered  to  order  others  to. 

I  wonder  how  long  a  man  can  go  on  like 
this?  I  shall  continue  to  pray  for  a  miracle 
of  rescue  I  want  to  commend  Lieutenant 
Eills  for  his  wonderful  efforts  and  heroism 
m  attempt  to  rescue  me  under  Jap  treachery. 
God  bless  you  my  loved  ones.  Keep  the 
faith;  don't  worry.  I  shall  see  you  all  Rgaia 
some  driv.  I  prepare  to  meet  my  Maker. 
Love. 

Hershel. 

(First  Lt.  Hershe!  G  Horton.  Company  One, 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-.-.ixth  Infantry, 
Third  Battalion,  Tliirty-second  Dlvislou.  San- 
anada  R',)8d.  New  Guinea  ) 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  copy  of  thi.s  letter  in  the  handwnt- 
imr  of  the  mothi  r  appear  these  appro- 
priate wo;'ds: 

The  only  deeds  he  c  er  hid 

Were  acts  a'  kindness  that  he  did 

No  broken  pledge  li^t  him  respect. 

He  n-.ct  all  men  v.-ith  he-ad  erect. 

And  v.hen  he  pa-bcd  I  thlnl:  ihare  v.-eut 

A  s(ju1  to  yonder  f^rtnamei'.t 

S<.  white,  so  splendid,  and  .^o  fine 

It  Ci'.me  alroo.>t  to  God's  design. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  further 
I  can  .'-ay.  The  whole  story  of  this  boy — 
of  his  life,  of  his  hoi>-;  .s,  cf  h.s  ambitioii.  cf 
his  death— is  contained  in  these  leilcrs. 
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V  f-  r.  '♦<■  ry  '>r  \  R'  >r,  fortitiid».  and  sacri- 
fcc.  Ih:^  lif'',  .0  youn?.  so  b!amcle.-s, 
fo  pronii.sin?  his  Ike  many  others,  been 
ruthie  --iy  de.sircyd  that  greed  and  re- 
su-ufc  and  iu.st  .'or  pov-  r  shall  not  over- 
uhclm  the  world.  He  nsust  not  have 
diod  in  va;n.  God  in  His  infinite  mercy 
ha-  r(->&fd  h:m  from  ".^rthly  suffering, 
and  ;:-i  th"  tender  years  of  his  lif'^.  has 
taken  him  to  a  realm  v.horc  peace  is  et^r- 
na  .  There  »oru>  can.  at  lh:s  tjmc,  be  of 
little  or  no  consolation  to  tho.'^  nearrst 
and  df^arest  to  this  h^ro.  But  when  the 
d?ep  pains  of  grief  have  been  partially 
B5>ipr;'^  by  the  pasrace  of  time,  great 
Will  b*-  their  pnd»»  in  their  every  thought 
of  thi«  loved  one  who  gave  his  all. 

A-  tl  r.^t  unUl  the  kom  ia  silent. 

And  the  shuttles  ci;afic  lo  fly, 
Shall  Gcd  unroll  the  ptt-.tern 

And  cxjjlaUi  the  rea-^on  why 
The  dark  thread.'^  were  so  iieediuJ 

In  Ui«  Weavers  skiuful  hanU, 
As  the  threadB  oX  pold  and  silver 

For  the  pattern  which  He  planned. 


More  Generous  Treatment  for  the  Retired 
finlitted  Men  of  the  Arsy,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  Urged 


EXrZNSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  cAuroiNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday  Nvvtmber  24.  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
caui*  the  restrictions  contained  In  the 
rule  which  governs  the  consideration  of 
the  revenue  bill  of  1943— H.  R.  3687— 
precludes  me  from  reading  a  letter  which 
I  received  today  from  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hoeppel, 
a  valiant  fighter  for  the  retired  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  for  whom  she  pleads,  or  from  even 
presenting  the  amendment  which  she 
suggests.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
her  letter  be  s-pread  upon  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Rkcors  as  a  part  of 
my  Instant  remarks  in  the  hope  that  it 
mny  be  seen  by  kindlier  eyt*s  In  another 
lesisl.\t!ve  body. 

The  letter  in  whirh  the  owner  and 
publisher  of  National  Defense  pleads  so 
earnestly  and  convincingly  the  cause  of 
the  retired  enlisted  personnel  is  the  fol- 
low nic>  '■ 

National  DEmrsc, 
Arcadia.  Calif..  November  20  1943. 
Hon    Brn  Gearhact. 

Wi:-;i-';ff;c-    D   C 

De>..':  Mh  OcAaiiAHT:  llie  retired  personnel 
cf  Calitcnua.  approxlrtiatclv  7.000  strong, 
would  appreciate  yoiir  kind  consideration  to 
the  iLl'.owng  facts,  as  thej  appeal  to  you. 
tl^iougii  this  perlrdlc.il,  t,'  onsider  them  for 
l.ncome-tnx  exemption  wh->n  the  now  tax  bill 
cc.^.es  bor. ;re  il^e  Houro   irtM  week. 

Will  y.ai.  yuur:3elf.  please  Introduce  ths 
amcr.r'.nuzu  (nnark.d  In  rod  on  the  attached 
page),  or.  will  you  crnfer  w.vh  Coagiessxnan 
H-\aoLi>  C  H/.CK.V  on  this  subject?  The  fol- 
lowing? will  pudc  y  u  ..nd  should  help  you 
If  V  u  will  red  it  to  t^e  Mf..-.bcrs  of  the 
HwUc?  in.  supp  rt  of  the  aruciidmcnt. 


Herf  are  the  facts:  Over  ix!  percetit  of  the 
rtlirtd  enlisted  n-en  of  tlie  A  aiy.  N..vy,  Ma- 
rine Ccjrps.  a::d  CcAit  G-io-'u  u.i  nat  rtccve 
vv.  Increase  in  puy  1:;  :l.c  Puy  Ac^  of  June  1. 
1M2.  S  ..-.e  lev,  men  r'^cetvpd  a  dclla-  or  so 
];er  month  Incr  .xse  ij:.:v  while  thcu?f.i.ds 
received  absoluteiv  no  incrcafif  I  rr.'nt:  .i 
herewith  four  specific  cases  as  Indies uve  of 
the?  desperate  finn.r.riil  btetiis  (jf  ihi5  Uitup: 

1.  J(.iin  A.  Ntwbauer.  C.  P.  M..  riiired.  of 
the  Nay.  v.".-.o  strved  In  World  W.-.r  Nc.  1.  Is 
totally  di-abled  (insane i  as  the  re.-vilr  of  iui 
injury  he  rec.ved  In  s;  rv.ce  Hr  i  i.uv,'  con- 
fined at  St.  Elizabeths  Asylum,  ir.  Wa^hlr.i?- 
t'.n.  D.  C.  Kls  Wife,  witii  rnc  ch  1  i.  is  hl.s 
guardian  Hl5  retired  pay  is  *80  30  per 
month,  out  of  which  a  v.-lthhoirling  tax  is 
taker..  In  addunm.  If  ih.?  wifr  has  further 
income,  rhf  nr.ut  pay  lrcct:ic  taxes  on  1'..:^ 
$fc0  30  per  month  rci.rtd  pay.  whicii  .'•be  ic- 
ce;\es  as  tlie  guardian  ff  her  husband — 
In-sane  from  sc:v;ce-connecteci   dijabilUy. 

2  P  J  Oliver.  C.  P  O.  OTl.Tnclo.  Fin. 
totally  disabled  in  line  of  duty  He  is  a  chief 
petty  officer,  retired,  of  the  Navy  H'^  re- 
ceived $89  05  per  mor.th  prlrr  to  the  new 
Army  pay  bOiSt.  He  co:..inuf^s  ;o  lecvc  il":c 
same  amouut.  We  re. terete,  his  disa'oilities 
are  of  service  origin  H(  is  t'rced  to  nty 
Income  taxe<  and  wuhp.olciir.g  t;ixe.^  on  this 
IJ89  05 

3  Joseph  Skerhut,  C.  P.  O  Redwood  City. 
Calif.,  wa-s  dis^^.b'ed  In  service  handling  a  tor- 
pedo. He  Is  a  dcep-s?a  dlvrr  Prior  in  ihe 
new  pay  bill  he  received  $89  05  per  mcnih. 
As  the  new  pay  bill  did  not  provide  ;in  in- 
crease for  him.  and  thousands  of  other.s  like 
him.  he  continues  to  receive  $69. u5  per  moi.th. 
out  of  which  he  n.  a't  p.iy  npp.'' xmiate^r  $8 
per  month  inc;;me  rax.  He  was  recalled  to 
active  serv.ce  Ln  ihi;?  war  iir.:!  refjT.rd  to  the 
retired  list  becx!Ui=e  of  disabiiitks  K.?  is  In 
soricu.s  physical  shape 

4.  Georpe  M.  Hargey,  first  musician.  Brldpe- 
towu.  N.  J.,  lost  an  eyo  in  the  serv.ce  ai.d 
has  other  pliy.ilcal  dl.'iabilltles.  Prior  to  the 
new  pay  bill  he  received  $64  55  per  mnth. 
A^ter  p.x-sage  of  this  bill  his  pay  was  raised 
81  75  per  moi  th.  so  that  he  now  receives 
$€'5  30  retired  pay.  Out  of  th.s  aimiint  he 
must  pay   Incomf  and  withholding  taxes. 

The  above  represent-^  four  of  thoufp.nd?  cf 
similar  case*.  Some  even  receive  as  liitie  as 
$41.80  per  month,  upon  whicn  they  must  pr.y 
Income  taxes  In  the  event  they  have  ariy 
other  source  of  Income.  Now.  in  rompanscn 
with  the  above,  wnlch  are  only  a  few  cut  of 
thousands  of  retired  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
men.  may  we  mention  how  fcreien  veterans, 
residing  in  the  United  SutCa.  are  income-tax 
exempt  on  benefits  they  receive  from  their 
government.  The  attached  page  gives  mere 
sprculc  mfcrmation  on  tills  >ubjcct 

Mv  br  :hir-:n-lav.',  a  retired  railrcnd  em- 
ployee, wlio  ncvor  contribu".ed  a  penny  to- 
ward the  retirement  fund,  is  income-tax 
exempt  on  the  retired  pay  lie  receives,  wh.le 
my  htistar.d.  whj  served  30  yei.rs,  much  of  It 
nt  lew  pay  (as  lew  as  $1,3  per  m.oirh).  is 
forced  to  pay  incrme  tsxer;  en  the  Army  re- 
tired pay  which  he  receives. 

As  .\  ir.ir-mincied  Cnncressrr.an.  Mr  Gs.^a- 
H.'.r.T.  do  ycu  think  It  Is  fair  that  all  ether 
veterans.  Including  railroad  enipinyces  .=ho\ild 
be  Income  tr.x  exempt  on  thrlr  pay  while  re- 
tired, enlisted  men  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Co.ist  Gurril  fhculd  ho  frrced 
to  pay? 

Assuredly,  ycu  will  say  no.  Therefore. 
I  hope  that  ycu  will.  yQur.-elf.  Introduce  an 
amendment  to  reduce  this  di:.cr!minat;on.  or 
personally  confer  with  Crr.gressma.i  H.^r.oLD 
C.  H.^cEN.  and  support  an  amendment  which 
he  has  premised  to  cffT  to  remove  thi=  abject 
and  unfair  discrimination  aealnst  the  vet- 
erans of  our  former  wars 

Thankir"  you  for  your  favrr    I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  J.  H   Horpptt. 
OiCner  aid  PuWi.-'ur. 


Check  Th!2vinff 


EXlF.-\6ION  OF   REMARICS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   M.«SSACHUiETT.5 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnesda:j.  November  24.  1943 

Mr.  LAN'E.  Mr.  Spf^ak-  r,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  ui  the  Record.  I 
wi.sn  to  include  an  int/erestinp  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Lawrence  Evenins  Tri- 
bune, Lav.rcnco.  Ma.^-..  en  N':  vembcr  13, 
1C43: 

CaSCa.    THIEVING 

Tlieft  and  foi^ery  of  checks  sent  by  serv- 
icemen to  their  depeisJei.ts  at  home  has  be- 
come so  common  that  it  has  now  reacnrd 
dangerous  and  a'arni'.r.g  prcpcrrlcns. 

An  Investigation  recency  by  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  at  the  request  of  the 
Navy  Deiiai  unent  revealed  an  amazing  situa- 
tion and  an  clarmmt;  ;r.cre?.5e  In  the  number 
cf  checlfj  stolen  or  lost  aiier  mail  delivery 
at  de:-!fnated  places.  As  a  re.-ull  <.il  eniisteel 
pcr.oimel  are  beia;;  urt  eel  to  impress  upon 
tha:e  at.  ho.'iie  the  importance  of  pre  perly 
safeguarding  their  dcrrendeiiCy  checks  so  that 
opportunities  for  theft  and  lorgcry  will  be 
greatly  decreased. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  thieves  and  trans- 
gre.^ors  wotild  ro  so  fnr  as  tt,  siea'  and  forge 
the  endorsement  of  checks  en  route  from 
i.-o.^H.^  tif^htiiig  lor  their  couuiry  to  depend- 
ents ht  l.'jaie  It  16  true,  ho".vever.  that  this 
has  aire;. dy  become  a  commoti  prnctlce  and 
peilice  dtpartmetits  e-.erywhere  are  hard 
pre-sed  in  their  efforts  to  combat  it.  It  is  a 
lew  form  of  crime  but  some  are  so  com- 
pletely devoid  of  conscirnoe  that  it  makes  no 
elitieience  to  thein  t.-, m  whemi  they  steal  ho 
lent;  as  they  ucconipuoh  their  ends. 

DepciieiCiiLs  of  tnosc  In  oc.vice  who  receive 
Government  ciieck^  can  do  much  to  combat 
this  depraved  form  of  thie\crv  by  paying 
close  attention  to  the  mstpjctions  formvi- 
lated  by  the  Secret  S?rvlce  as  the  result  of  a 
mo,';t  thtr'UL'li  invfsiizatiein  uv.il  by  following 
them.  Tiic  beneliciary  is  urged  to  be  at 
home,  ur  have  a  mcmijer  cf  the  family  at. 
home,  when  liie  cheek  is  due  to  arrive.  It 
is  al.=o  pointed  out  that  if  li  e  check  is  re- 
moved fr(;m  the  miail  box  im.mediately  It 
cmnot  be  stolen  by  a  che^k  th.ief .  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  ruftll  box  b--  deep  and  strong 
and  the  nam.e  cK'.trly  piinted  on  it.  also 
that  it  be  kept  locked  ulvvrys.  It  I.'-  also 
recomi.iei.vled  that  if  possible  it  wnild  ko 
dCh. table  to  have  hu  uiranuoment  with  the 
mad  carrier  to  sisaal  in  some  way  wh?n  he 
delivers  the  check.  The  postma.;ter  shcuid 
be  nct'fled  Immediately  of  any  change  of 
address.  It  Is  also  deemed  advis;  ble  to  cash 
the  chock  et  the  same  pluce  each  m.onth  and 
identification  will  be  much  easier.  The 
Secret  SeiTice  is  c.<utioni.>;;  merchants  to 
iiislst  upon  proper  idcntific.  ti'^n.  Fold  ng. 
pinning,  or  mutilating  the  allowance  checks 
m  any  way  Is  wrcv.g. 

The  Instructions  that  have  been  partially 
enumerated  here  are  the  most  im.portant 
ones  that  have  resulted  from  a  deep  study 
of  the  wave  of  thefts  that  has  become  so 
alarming.  Tlie  loss  cf  a  clieLk  is  a  severe 
one  to  any  bcneflc^ry  and  t'lc  chance  cf 
recovei7  H  extremely  rli.ght.  The  best  way 
to  insure  ag..lust  sv.c.i  las  by  theft  Is  to 
study  t":e  in-t.ucrions  a."  foinv.ilated  by  the 
Secret  Service  and  start  immediately  to  put 
them  Into  practice.  The  number  of  checks 
for  dependents  Is  conrtantly  inTeri.'i.is  and 
tinless  something  is  done  to  stop  it  the  vhiev- 
ing  will  inaeaie  correspondingly. 
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A  Line  of  Conviction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WcdViCyday.  November  24.  1943 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lta\-e  to  t'Xiond  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  ciit.«;tand- 
ing  and  enlirihteninf/  editorial,  fir.st  ap- 
pcarins:  ri  the  Scottish  Rite  News  Bul- 
letin, and  reprinted  a.s  an  editorial  by 
the  Moiindsviile  Journal,  Mound.sville, 
W.  Va.: 

A   LII-I-  OF  CO.NVICTION 

V.'l'iat  is  the  race  problem'^  Tl-'-ie  is 
notning  to  not  -.bout  and  shout  ab.iiit. 
Neither  Is  there  anything  to  wnisper  about. 

So  long  as  the  flne.st  minds  agree  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  betv.cen  under- 
siandiiiv;  and  mutual  respect,  on  the  one 
h.uid.  nd  mr'Uing  or  blending  on  the  other 
hand.  Jtist  so  long  will  there  be  no  problem. 
V,  hen  tlurc  is  a  clear,  distinct  line  or  patii 
tlicif  can  be  no  problem.  Only  when  there 
are  tv;o  path.:;,  several  choices,  a  wavering  line 
of  couv'ciion-  only  then  Is  there  a  problem, 
a  question. 

Pri^occi'paticn  with  the  matter  of  rrce  pre- 
vents valuable  contemplation  of  real  man  and 
his  immornil  c.Mstence. 

Undoubtedly  racial  antagonism,  so-called, 
ppnngs  from  an  inborn  urge  toward  purity 
of  the  race.  Antagonism  is  quite  the  wrong 
term  and  t  emphasizes  a  primitive  attitude, 
not  an  advanced  attitude,  toward  a  relation- 
ship that  has  become  very  cloee.  No  one 
now  living  ran  say  that  today  or  at  any  given 
time  theie  must  be  a  mingling,  a  fusion,  of 
the  races  Dtuing  our  brief  time  on  this 
planet  we  may  best  live  in  such  a  way  re- 
garding the  physical  aspects  of  life  that  there 
can  be  a  minimum  of  friction.  A  sudden 
departure  from  accepted  practices  which  are 
sanctioned  by  long  custom  and  ratlona'  re- 
gard ''or  the  mortal  sojourning  here  would 
not  be  common  sense.  Leaders  must  simply 
.•^re  tha  there  are  no  such  leaps  in  the  dark. 
No  problem  i.-  involved. 

Ignorant  and  indiscreet  rabble-rousers  of 
late  yea.,  liave  used  the  word  "race"  in  ccn- 
nectio'i  with  noticeable  prejudices  that  are 
class  as  in  South  America,  or  caste,  as  In 
India,  or  rellg'ous.  as  resnrds  the  Jev.s  P.:-.cp 
relationships  as  between  white  and  colored 
In  the  United  States  have  no  analogy  what- 
ever to  the  lorcKoiiig.  Race  relationships  on 
the  whole  in  the  United  Slates,  while  not 
Ideal,  are  remarkably  fine,  and  both  pre- 
dominant i-^es  here  arc  much  better  off  than 
they  weiuld  be  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
D-touring  around  this  happy  fact  leads  to  a 
confusion  of  crossroads  some  of  which  turn 
backward.  And  why  detour  around  a  happy 
fr.cf 

It  is  foolish  to  say  the  United  Nations  are 
fishtlng  to  abolish  race  prejudices.  How- 
ever, the  term  "race  prejudice."  like  the  term 
"antagonism."  is  a  misnomer. 

What  seems  to  be  race  preltidice  is  the  man- 
ifestation of  a  desired  security  lor  one's  own 
race  and  the  determination  that  It  be  not 
tiespassed  upon.  This  is  not  hatred  for 
another  race,  but  pride  in  one's  own  race. 
Each  race  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
cultivate  this  pride  Just  as  each  individual 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  make  of  him- 
self a  fine  pera'jn.  The  benefit  to  world  so- 
ci.ity  is  obvious — the  better  the  parts  the  l>et- 
ter  the  whole.  Furthermore  and  even  more 
fundamental  is  the  civilized  realization  that 


if  one  race  feels  "better  than"  any  other  race, 
then  In  exactly  that  proportion  it  is  inferior 
to  the  other  race.  Each  Individual  of  each 
race  is  a  child  of  the  Divine  Creator  and 
there  is  no  way  to  raakj  any  law  to  annul 
that  or  to  raise  any  Individual  above  that 
status.  How  strange,  then,  that  discussions, 
ranging  from  the  Biblical  to  the  biological, 
continue.  How  natural  and  rit:ht  to  change 
thinking  from  illogical,  riotous,  and  lurking 
fear  to  a  simple  straightforward  view  that 
admits  no  thought  of  race  amalsamaiion  and 
tliat  is  joyoui?  in  race  advancement. 

The  matter  of  race  is  not  a  whLspcring  mat- 
ter. It  has  often  become  the  cause  of  bitter 
political  and  economic  discussions,  both  na- 
tional and  international,  because  race  rela- 
tionsliips  have  erroneously  been  thought  to 
present  a  problem  or  question,  whereas  the 
very  persons  planning  guidance  are  basically 
Bgieed  that  there  Is  no  question — that  race 
purity  is  an  acceptcdly  right  condition.  Each 
race  is  interesting,  and  is  interesting  to  the 
other  races:  how  dull  a  world  it  would  seem 
if  race  differences  were  oblitarated. 

There  is  no  problem  involveu  except  that 
vvnich  each  individual  of  whatever  color  en- 
counters in  facing  any  phase  of  life  on  this 
planet,  the  problem  of  governing  his  own 
thinking.  It  is  the  individual  white  man's 
problem,  the  individual  yellow  man's  prob- 
lem, the  individual  black  mans  problem, 
constantly  to  mind— the  more  ad.anccd  the 
individual  the  fewer  the  restrictions  which 
surround  hini.  It  is  a  matter  of  education 
and  enliphtinent  of  the  individual  and  not 
a  question  of  superiority  or  inieriorliy  of  any 
given  race.  Enliphtment,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  legislated. 

When  the  individual's  thinking  Is  right, 
his  actions  will  be  right  and  prcigress  will 
result.  Fusion  with  another  race  is  not  the 
path  to  progre.-s.  When  this  Is  seen  with 
clarity  by  every  single  individual  of  every 
color,  as  it  already  is  by  the  majority,  then 
and  not  until  then  can  all  barriers  of  dis- 
crimination of  every  kind  be  taken  down. 
Social  dircrimlnatlon  is  strengthened  not  by 
those  who  set  it  up  but  by  those  who  make 
it  necessary.     (Scottish  Rue  News  Bulletin.) 


Government,  Business,  and  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  26  {ICQislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18),  1943 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  privilege  last  Tuesday  to  address 
a  luncheon  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  American  Marketing  Association  at 
the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  summary 
of  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record.  The  title  is  "Govern- 
ment, Busines.>.  and  People." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Government,  business,  and  people  are  the 
raw  materials  so  to  speak,  out  of  which  the 
post-war  world  will  be  constructed.  There 
can  be  no  rational  plan  for  the  future  with- 
out first  a  clear  understanding  that  neither 
government  organization  nor  business  or- 
ganization is  an  end  in  Iteelf.  Government 
and  buslnesa  both  exist  iolely  for  the  purposa 


of  serving  people.  The  American  ideal  of  liv- 
ing makes  people  supreme,  and  our  pur^xxie, 
therefore,  in  looking  toward  the  post-war 
world  rhould  l>e  to  determine  how  best  gov- 
ernment and  bvisiness  can  be  used  to  Improve 
the  conditions  under  which  people  live.  One 
thing  is  certain,  neither  gcvcrnment  nor 
business  can  be  permuted  to  regiment  the 
people  If  they  are  to  remain  supreme. 

The  Isstie  of  our  tin.e  ktrcws  directly  i-vit 
of  these  principles,  and  when  the  peace 
comis.  we  shall  have  to  determine  whether 
we  are  to  have  a  managed  economy  or  a  free 
economy  It  is  immateiul  whether  the 
managers  are  clothed  with  central  public 
power  111  government  cr  are  merely  clothed 
with  central  economic  power  in  business.  If 
they  manage  the  ecoiioiiu'.  then  enierprist 
li  nut  tree  and  the  people  aie  regimented. 
America,  therefore,  must  answer  this  ques- 
tion—whether It  is  to  have  an  honest  and 
dehnile  sy.stem  of  coinpetiilon  or  a  rcgu- 
hit'xl  economy  mf-na^ed  by  central  power 

This  should  not  be  a  dlflRcult  question  for 
th?  people  of  America  to  decide,  because 
witiiln  the  memory  of  mcxst  people  now  liv- 
Inp.  we  have  tried  regimentation  by  both 
private  and  public  power  and  neither  has 
worked. 

Organized  business  operating  under  pri- 
vate niiiiagers  exerc-smg  eeiural  control 
dominated  our  economic  system  for  a  gen- 
eration or  more  prior  to  tlie  crash  of  1929. 
It  operated  as  though  the  succeaa  of  the 
business  organizations  alone  was  the  princi- 
pal aim  and  object  of  our  system  Instead  of 
tiie  welfare  of  the  people.  It  ended  In  a 
cr.ish  which  brcucht  widespread  hardship, 
suffering,  and  unemployment  of  men,  money, 
and  machines 

The  people  turned  to  the  Government  us 
the  only  agency  that  could  act  in  the  crisis 
and  government  set  up  Its  own  system  of 
central  management.  By  the  spending  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  so  much  criticized 
but  to  which  few  If  any  objected  when  it 
was  undertaken.  Government  management 
succeeded  in  ameliorating  but  not  In  curing 
the  hardship  the  people  were  enduring. 

Tlicn  came  the  war  and  because  It  was  a 
war  brought  on  by  totalitarian  powers,  that 
is  to  say.  powers  In  which  the  lives  of  the 
people  were  regimented  by  central  govern- 
ment, we  were  compelled  ourselves  to  adopt 
totalitarian  methods.  We  have  organized 
the  whole  people  and  the  whole  economy, 
all  our  resources  of  men  and  material,  to 
defeat  the  enemy  and  even  greater  power  has 
been  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment than  was  exercised  while  Government 
was  fighting  depression. 

The  illusion  of  prosperity  has  been  cre- 
ated. The  national  Income  has  risen  to  un- 
imagined  heights  and  the  leaders  of  some 
groups  seem  to  think  that  profit  can  be  made 
out  of  the  war  but  all  groups  are  visibly 
impatient  of  the  restrictions  that  are  Im- 
posed by  Government  upon  their  activities 
and  their  profit.  Patriots  and  profiteers  alike 
complain.  Yet  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  economic  activity,  out  of  which  grows  the 
huge  income  of  the  people,  Is  based  upon  the 
biggest  national  debt  that  was  ever  Incurred 
by  any  nation  at  any  time. 

The  economic  activity  which  we  see  about 
us  has  t>een  made  possible  solely  by  the  fact 
that  the  Government  is  purchasing  with  bor- 
rowed money  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
goods  and  6er\'lces  that  are  being  produced 
In  America. 

It  takes  no  seer  to  realize  that  when  the 
Government  stops  buying  focxl  from  the 
farms,  ore  from  the  mines,  guns  and  bullets 
from  the  war  plants,  we  shall  then  have  to 
find  a  new  market  for  the  things  that  the 
people  produce.  We  shall  have  to  produce 
something  else,  because  it  Is  only  out  of  pro- 
duction that  the  people  can  live  and  pay  the 
national  debt. 
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flo  the  problem  boila  iLso'.f  down  to  thU: 
Private  nuinagers  built  up  niiuiy  atrong  busi- 
ness nrcran!zatlcn«  but  tbey  did  not  provide 
lull  employment  and  prosperity  for  the  p>eo- 
ple.  Oovt-rnment  central  mauagement  b&s 
fturrt>e<ied  In  bringing  abuut  lull  employ- 
men!  but  only  because  we  aie  Involved  In  a 
war  H.'id  because  w<?  have  borrowed  unlmaglu- 
a)i!>-  tliiicns  against  the  future. 

We  resent  central  management  by  Govern- 
ment, we  rebelled  BKAlnst  central  manage- 
ment by  business,  and.  in  our  rush  to  escape 
from  regimentation  by  Government  when 
peace  is  reetored.  we  ahall  have  the  alternative 
nf  going  back  to  regimentation  by  central 
bUAlnrss  planners  or  of  setting  up  a  real  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  in  which  the  perple 
Khali  be  supreme  In  a  competitive  economy 
from  which  monopolistic  practices  have  been 
eliminated. 

Thta  la  an  objective  which  can  be  attained 
if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  and  If.  in- 
stead of  dl\'ldlng  Into  hostile  grtmps  upon  the 
home  front,  with  bU8lnes.s.  labor,  and  a»;rl- 
culture  all  shooting  at  one  another,  we  imi- 
tate the  men  in  the  fighting  forces  and  work 
together  to  create  the  jobs  which  we  know 
must  be  created  when  servicemen  and  war 
workers  find  themselves  demobilized  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Our  fighting  acns  on  the  war  front  are  giv- 
ing US  on  the  home  front  the  example  of 
patriotic  unity,  without  which  the  reconver- 
sion of  this  Nation  from  war  to  peace  cannot 
be  Bctompllshed.  We  who  are  now  at  home 
owe  It  to  these  men  to  put  aside  all  selfish- 
ness and  to  pr>t  together  now  to  make  ready 
for  their  return. 

It  li  a  ia.-k  that  la  much  more  simple  than 
peiliaps  It  sounds,  ar.d  I  can  think  of  no 
group  which  ought  to  be  better  able  to  tiu- 
derstand  the  fundamentals  of  the  problem 
than  th.)se  who  are  alBllated  with  a  market- 
ing association  You  know  that  there  can 
be  no  prosperity  without  markets  You  know 
that  there  la  no  market  for  any  x)mmcdlty 
or  for  any  service  except  In  the  desires  of 
people.  It  Is  what  pe<iple  want  that  busl- 
ne*«  produces  and  distributes.  The  prime 
requisite  for  every  buslne«s  Is  a  market,  and 
since  m  a  world  of  peace  the  people,  not  the 
Oovrrnment.  are  the  primary  purchasers,  the 
very  first  principle  In  post-war  reconstruction 
Is  that  the  ability  of  the  people  to  buy  the 
things  they  want  must  be  cultivated  and 
suppi)rted. 

How  people  with  the  ability  to  buy  what 
they  want  can  create  markets  Is  strikingly 
Illustrated  by  some  recent  statistics  from  the 
clothing  section  of  the  War  Production 
Beard  These  show  that  even  when  allow- 
ances are  made  for  price  Increaaee.  sales  of 
clothing  for  men  and  women  have  risen  al- 
most 40  percent  since  1940.  but  more  In- 
teresting even  than  that  Is  the  fact  that  the 
sale  of  wearing  apparel  for  children  is  v  p  75 
percent.  In  other  words,  mothers  and  fathers 
fully  employed,  think  first  of  the  welfare  of 
tbelr  children  and  the  youngsters  of  these 
war  years  throughout  all  America  are  bet- 
ter clothed  now  than  at  any  time  In  history 
because  ftiliy  employed  parents  have  been 
thinking  of  their   welfare. 

Another  Interesting  statistical  revelation 
Is  that  employment  In  power  laundries  and 
la  dyeing  and  cleaning  has  been  increasing. 
Assuming  the  Index  of  employment  In  power 
laundries  for  1939  to  be  100.  It  bad  risen  In 
August  1943  to  194 J.  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  There  had  also 
been  an  Increase  of  employment  in  dyeing 
and  cleaning,  and  the  average  hours  per  week 
of  employment  In  these  service  facilities 
had  also  increased.  The  desire  of  the  people 
of  America  to  be  spick  and  span  seems  to  be 
reflected  In  these  figures,  and  all  advertising 
writers  seem  to  agree  that  personal  appear- 
ance is  a  key  to  the  "art  of  accomplishment." 
At  any  event,  It  Is  clear  from  both  of  these 
instances  that  steady  employment  means 
better  markets. 


Ttitis  It  Is  that  the  purchasing  pKiwer  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  if  maintained  upon 
a  stabl^  basis  of  permanent  jobs  at  good  pay. 
will  create  here  In  America  the  greatest 
market  that  business  can  hope  to  obtain. 

How  then,  are  we  going  to  make  .■!ure  that 
people  win  be  employed  when  the  soldiers 
come  home  from  the  war  and  the  manu- 
facture of  war  material  ceases?  Here  Is  the 
program : 

1.  Promote  and  encourage  the  lnve?*ment 
ci  private  capital  In  new  enterprise  by  a  tax 
svHtem  th:it  wiil  create  an  Incentive  for  the 
owner  of  capital  to  Invest  it  In  indeprntipnt 
productive  enterprise.  To  do  this,  we  niu^t 
reward  the  Investor  who  creates  new  jobs 
by  seeing  to  It  that  he  receives  credit  on  hi.^ 
tax  bill.  We  must  thoroughly  overhaul  the 
pres  nt  Federal  tax  system  .so  that  It  cin  no 
Linger  be  said  thst  Government  !.«  an  ob- 
^;tacl€    to   enterprise. 

2.  Wc  must  protect  new  Independent  en- 
terprise from  destruction  by  monopoly  Wf 
c;Annot  do  this  with  our  tongues  in  our 
ihceks  by  pretending  that  monopcU-ric  or- 
ganizations are  representative  of  fiee  en- 
terprise. We  can  only  do  it  by  frankly  recog- 
nizing thit  whatever  practice  Is  for..:)wed  with 
the  purpcre  of  regimenting,  rcstrlctlr.g.  or 
restralninfi:  the  business  activity  of  'he  peo- 
ple Is  antisocial  and  should  be  abandoned 
by  all  groups,  all  org.n.nization8.  all  cl  .s.ses,  all 
Individuals. 

3.  Having  created  the  Inrentive  for  prl- 
'. .»te  capital  to  go  to  viork  by  tax  rcf  .rm  and 
having  protected  it  from  monopolistic  re- 
straint, we  must  then  protect  it  from  re- 
.stralnt  by  Government,  We  must  be  sure 
that  the  Government  boards  and  commis- 
sions which  are  set  up  to  protei^t  the  pub- 
lic Interest  shall  not  be  pe.-mlt^ed  to  be- 
come the  arbitrary  managers  of  the  peoples' 
affairs.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  we 
must  establish  a  system  of  administrative 
law  whereby  the  citizens  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal  to  an  impartial  tribunal 
from  thc'  rules  and  regulations  and  decisions 
of  administrative  bureaus. 

4.  We  must  recognize  that  there  Is  a  dif- 
ference between  local  business  and  national 
business  and  that  the  latter  should  not  be 
permitted  to  crush  the  former.  A  buT  coun- 
try needs  big  bu^lne-^s.  but  it  also  needs  little 
business.  Big  business  cannot  thrl\e.  no 
matter  how  great  it.s  efficieiuy  and  hew 
skilled  its  directors.  If  little  business  through 
the  States  and  counties  and  cities  and  vil- 
lages Is  overpowered  and  stifled  by  huge  na- 
tional and  International  business  oiganiza- 
tions.  We  must,  therefore,  have  the  registra- 
tion of  International  cartels  and  a  national 
corporate  charter  system  whereby  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  corporaticns  and  oiher 
national  organizations  may  be  made  clear. 
Such  a  law  would  not  regiment  business;.  It 
Would  set   business  free. 

5.  The  people,  through  their  State  govern- 
ments and  through  their  city  governments, 
should  t)egln  to  exercise  local  power  to  foster 
the  full  utilization  of  local  resources.  They 
should  cease  to  look  to  Washington  or  to 
Wall  Street  for  Industrial  or  financial  hand- 
outs to  sustain  their  economic  life.  They 
should  begin  to  develop  a  new  community 
consciousness  and  community  pride.  The 
farmers,  the  workers,  and  the  businessmen 
in  local  communities  and  local  areas  should 
begin  to  work  with  one  another  Instead  of 
against  one  another.  Class  cousclousness, 
which  in  our  time  has  been  overcoming  State 
and  community  consciousness,  should  be 
recognized  for  what  It  is,  the  progenitor  of 
totalitarianism. 

This  war  certainly  has  taught  us  that  the 
principles  of  human  equality,  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded,  are  correct.  The 
achievements  of  the  fighting  forces  have  been 
recorded  by  young  men  from  every  village  and 
hamlet  In  America,  from  every  class,  fro» 
every  group  They  have  come  from  tJie  ranks 
cl  labor,  from  the  ranks  of  agricultuie,  from 


the  T'Auhs  o  business.  They  have  shown  by 
their  feiits  (  f  heroism  in  every  bloody  battle 
all  ar~u:ul  the  world  that  there  Is  no  monop- 
cly  Ui^on  brams,  integrity,  character,  courage, 
or  ability  They  have  shown  that,  given  the 
cpp<.irtunity,  the  people  can  accompli.-h 
w  iclers. 

Wc  should  make  up  cur  minds  now  that 
when  they  return  they  v.lll  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  show  what  these  same  cjuali- 
tle.s  can  do  upon  the  hon.e  frcnt  without  re- 
strictii  ns  by  either  private  or  public  arbi- 
trary power  GovcrTiment  nnd  bv^iness  must 
both   be  made   to  serve   the  people. 


Letter  From  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


KOiN.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndny.  Sovcmhcr  26.  1943 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  iin- 
dt  r  if'av-'  10  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recofd.  I  include  therein  a  letter  and 
certain  drt:^  I  have  received  recently 
from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 

Civil  Afronautics  Bo.ard, 
Woskirigton.  Ncvrmber  8.  194:i. 

Hon      LlNDIEY    Bl.CK-.VORTH, 

ilr'U.e    of    Rrpir-rntatii-^r,, 

Wui-kington,  D.  C. 

Df«ir  Ma.  BECKWORTH :  Rtference  Is  made 
to  your  recent  coiivci-satiun  with  Mr.  Warner 
in  which  you  asked  lor  a  copy  of  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Bulletin  No  4.  a  statement  of  the 
present  st.itus  ot  State  aviation  laws  and  in- 
formal icn  with  respect  lo  the  Board's  r,"ni- 
latlon  requiring  all  pilots  and  aircraft  oper- 
aime  m  liie  nir  space  o.'  the  United  *"  tcs  to 
hoid  Federal  pilot  and  aircr;"t  certifier. 'cs 

In  ifsponse  to  your  rijque.-;,  a  copy  of  Bul- 
letin No.  4  has  alrciidy  been  torwirded  to 
you.  Attached  is  a  chart  showing  the  cur- 
rent status  of  .Stale  avi.itlcn  le^tislaiion.  The 
material  on  State  lei'islation  has  been  pre- 
paid in  ch:iri  form  In  order  that  It  can  be 
used  more  conveniently. 

Ait.'.ciieti  also  is  a  copy  of  the  Board's  reg- 
ulation effective  Dc-en.ber  1.  1941,  requiring 
all  pilots  and  aircraft  operafinp  in  the  air 
space  overlylnjt  the  United  Sta'es  to  ha\e 
Federal  pilot  ..nd  aircraft  certificates.  As  is 
indicated  by  the  findings  made  by  the  Bjard 
in  suripnrt  of  this  regulation.  It  was  is.<ued 
becau.se  the  B<iard  had  become  convinced 
tha*  by  reason  of  traffic  conditions  any  air- 
craft operrr.ion  in  the  United  States  micht 
directly  affect  or  endanger  safety  !n  Inter- 
state, overseas,  or  foreign  air  commerce.  Sec- 
tion 60  30  has  since  that  date  been  amended 
and  r.  iw  reads  as  loUo-ws: 

"60  :?0  Pilot  certificates  No  person  shall 
pilot  a  civil  aircraft  in  the  United  States  un- 
less such  a  per.-o:i  hold.s  a  valid  pilot  cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  Administrator  or  an 
effective  foreign  pilot  certificate  validated  by 
the  Administrator  Any  person  may  operate 
the  controls  of  an  aircraft  If  tne  aircrpft 
Is  equipped  with  fully  functioning  dual  con- 
truis  and  one  of  tiie  contiol  seats  Is  occupied 
by  a  person  holdlnc;  an  appropriate  pilot  cer- 
tificate.' 

Yru  will  recall  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  requ.rcs  all  pilots  and  aircraft  operetinc: 
In  "air  commerce"  to  have  a  Federal  certificate 
and  that  'air  commerce  "  is  defined  f.-;  ■in- 
terscaie.  overseas,  or  foreign  air  commerce 
or  the  transportation  of  mail  by  aircraft  or 
any  of  eraticn  or  navicati.  n  of  aircraft  with- 
in the  limits  of  any  civil  airway  or  any  opera- 
tion or  navig.ition  of  aircraft  which  oirectly 
affects,  or  which  may  endanger  safety  in    lu- 
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terstate,  over.'-ea''.  or  f'.>rcii:n  air  commerce." 
We  regard  the  new  definition  of  'air  navl- 
cation"  m  H  R.  3420.  which  has  just  been 
reported  by  the  H'HUie  liitcrstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Con-.mittcc  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  present  definition  of  "air  com- 
merce," It  is  absolu'i'.y  clear  under  that 
definition  that  all  pil'i:s  and  alrcralt  opei- 
ntiiig  in  the  United  i3  atcs  must  have  Fedeial 
certificates  and  mu-t  comply  with  Federal 
refiulatious.  Under  the  existinc  definition,  as 
you  undoubtedly  noted,  tlie  scope  of  Federal 


jurisdiction  is  not  entirely  clear,  thus  placing 
aircraft  operators  in  the  disadvantageous  po- 
sition of  not  being  ^ure  at  all  times  as  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  npplyine  to  them  The 
new  d:'flniti.in  proposed  In  H  R  3420  will 
cornet  this. 

I  hope  that  I  have  provided  vuu  with  the 
information  you  aie  scekmi:.     If  not,  do  not 
hesitate  to  tali   uix^n   lis  auain. 
Very  truly  yours. 

L.  Welch  Pocvr. 

Chai^ntnn. 
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An  Indian  Sees  War  and  Duty  to  Our 

Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OtP 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

OF  ID.MtO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Novcrnhcr  23,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  iindrr  leave 
to  extend  my  reinarics  in  Ihe  Concres- 
sioN.Ai  RECor.D,  I  include  the  foilowins 
letter  from  Stephen  R-uoen.  Indian,  of 
Lapwai,  Idaho,  v.hiJi  Wu^  wriiien  upon 


I  am  not  mtich  si)rry,  and  not  aahamed 
ab<nit  it,  that  he  died  under  the  United 
b'..  tes  flat;  for  the  country  and  people.  Our 
Chiets  Treaty  in  18j5  with  Governor  Stevens 
pr<:\ided  that  In  the  future  our  children 
would  go  to  war  and  die  together — and  thia 
IS  the  time  to  fuUiU  our  Chlefa  Agreement. 
Many  oi  car  young  men — white*  and  Indi- 
ans- li.ivo  died  111  war  chcady  and  more  will 
die  before  the  war  Is  over.     •      •      • 

Therefore,  I  say  I  am  not  sorrowing  much 
for  him.  He  was  a  Chrlsiian.  But  the  sor- 
row! ul  day  is  coming  when  I  shall  have  parted 
from  all  my  children  lorevcr. 

I  have  three  prundsons  at  war.  The  Iftst 
words  I  tcld  them  were:  "Go  to  war;  die  lor 
tne  people  and  country:  be  brave  soldiers; 
feai  not  death.  Go  forward  to  drop  not  your 
gun,  to  rnisc  not  your  hands,  but  shoot  until 
you  are  killed.  And  I  will  be  proud — not 
ashamed"  And  I  am  glad  one  of  my  grand- 
sons IS  wounded. 

I  have  three  stars  in  my  house  representing 
three  soldiers. 

I  thank  yt)U,  Mr    WHrrr,  who  wTote  to  In- 
foim  me.     Please  let  me  know  again  If  you 
hear  about  him  and  be  obliged. 
I  am  yours. 

8.  J.  Ret-TiEN. 


"F  "  indcMii-  f  .;l,t-r  .-.til..;  Ty  m.-truttioris  or  adiiiin!>irativf  itoiicy  of  proiuiilfat.i.g  ruli.--  jubi-lantially  Ihe  same 
a.'  those  of  tho  K'-ltril  (lovf  rnmeiit. 


notice  that  his  prandson,  Clifford  Black- 
eagle  had  been  seriously  wounded  in  ac- 
tion in  the  north  African  area.  The  fine 
Christian  and  patriotic  spirit  of  Tribes- 
man Reuben  is  indeed  to  be  commended 
and.  I  t)elieve,  typical  of  the  willingness 
of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  to  do 
their  part  in  thi.-^  great  war  which  we  are 
fighting  and  of  Indian  patriotism  and 
loyalty  to  our  country: 

Lafw.'M.  Id.^ho.  ,Vovc7/iber  12,  1943. 
Hon.  CoMPTON  I.  WHrrK, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  De.^r  Friend:  I  received  your  letter, 
4th  Instant  of  November,  of  Information 
about  my  grandson.  Clifford  Blackeagle,  that 
he  was  wounded  In  action  somewhere  In 
north  Africa. 


Whence  America? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Noi^eviber  26.  1943 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
paper editorials  are  good,  bad,  and  in- 
difterent.  Yes;  possibly  some  are  even 
in  between  those  general  classlflcations. 

The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  Is  one  of 
the  leading  dailies  in  Michigan  and  its 
editorials  are,  as  a  rule.  Informative. 
entertaining,  and  factually  correct.  In 
accordance  with  the  unanimous  consent 
granted  by  the  House,  I  am  Including  an 
editorial  from  its  i.ssue  of  November  21, 
1943.  which  is  logical,  sound,  and 
thought-provoking  and  is  as  follows: 

WHENCE     AMEH1CA7 

The  strength  of  Russia  is  the  faith  of  the 
Ru'-.slan  people  In  their  form  of  government. 
So  Robert  Kazmeycr.  i^tudent  of  world  aflalra 
and  authority  on  Russia,  told  an  Executive 
Club  audience  here  Wednesday  evening. 

"America  has  allowed  itself  to  be  divided 
into  selfish  groups."  So  M.  J.  Evans,  Chicago 
management  engineer,  told  the  Rotary  Club 
eiirlier  the  same  day. 

In  those  statements,  the  truth  of  which 
has  been  discussed '  In  these  columns  mora 
than  once.  Is  the  explanation  of  much  that 
is  going  on  In  the  world  today. 

The  Russian  people  were  a  divided,  leader- 
less  mass  under  the  czar  and  again  under 
Kerensky.  Communism  drew  them  together 
under  powerful  leaders.  The  methods  by 
which  this  was  accomplished  were  bloody 
and.  In  western  eyes,  criminal.  But  today 
Russia,  except  for  a  very  small  and  Inarticu- 
late opposition,  is  united. 

The  same  was  true  of  Germany.  Following 
defeat  in  the  First  World  War  Its  experiment 
In  democracy  was  a  dismal  failure  becnuae 
E.ong  leadership  and  mass  support  were 
licking  Bnt  Hitler  provided  leadership.  H« 
drew  the  German  petipie  together;  and  the 
Nazis  eiiierged  in  a  f-?'..  ye;;rs  from  a  weak. 
bioken    ua'.irn    lo   conquer    Czechofclovakla. 
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Poland.  France.  Be',-;ium  nnd  H^Uend.  Taat 
Ocrmanj  ntiw  m'-nifestly  Is  doomed  to  de- 
feat cicics  nc  altrr  the  fact  that  H:tler  man- 
uee<\  to  lniil'1  up  a  piiwerful  nation  out  of  a 
brokrn  pci^ple 

Did  these  things  Just  hRfP^n  or  did  they 
occur  booHU-e  totahiarlan  government,  which 
ixiati  In  both  Ru.ssla  and  Germany,  Is  the 
only  f-rm  which  can  bring  together  a  people 
Tn  y.nhii.  ccinmon  Interest? 

Tne  an.s»er  to  both  of  these  questions  In 
our  '■  pinion  Is  "No."  The  cohesion  of  Ger- 
man and  Russian  peoples  didn't  Just  happen 
and  It  could  have  occurred  under  democratic 
leademhlp  as  well  as  totalitarian.  But  not 
the  kind  of  democratic  leadership  and  not 
With  the  kind  cf  relflsh  division  of  the  clti- 
zrnr^-  which  now  exlsta  In  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Bvans  hit  the  evil  genii  of  America 
squarelv  between  the  eyes  when  he  said. 
"America  has  allowed  Itself  to  te  divided 
Irt.)  selfish  group-  " 

This  Nation  today  presents  a  spectacle  of 
blocs  and  grcups  greedily,  striving  each  lor 
Its  own  aggrandizement.  Greed  is  the  curse 
of  our  politics. 

Many  voices  cry  out  tn  the  land.  Lat>or 
demand."!  further  wage  increases.  Farm 
spokesmen  demand  higher  crrp  prices  In- 
dustriall-sis  wall  over  reiicgctlations  which 
curtaH  their  war  profits.  And  radicals  ring 
the  chaii^'^es  t<f  clas.s  vi'ar. 

But  no  tine  speaks  for  all  ol  the  people. 
No  vcKe  cries  cut  In  the  name  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Materjalisni.  crass,  raw.  rotten  maierial- 
Um  IU.O&. 

The  coal  miners  shut  djwn  the  product. on 
of  fuel  needed  to  make  itecl  for  ships  and 
puns  and  tanks  to  succor  the  Nation  from  the 
threat  of  enemy  power.  Workers  In  a  huge 
bomber  plant  shut  down  flrst  one  section, 
then  another  of  the  great,  sprawling  factory 
thereby  slowing  the  production  of  giant 
plane-i  needed  in  England.  In  Italy,  In  India. 
In  Cl.ina,  and  In  the  South  Pacific.  Farmers 
stop  the  shipment  of  milk  for  the  babies  of 
fighting  soldiers  and  of  worklngmen  until 
they  get  what  they  want  In  higher  prices 

Everywhere  the  dominant  Interast  is, 
•What "8  in  It  for  me  or  for  us?" 

Here  and  there  a  patriot  head  Is  raised, 
ready  to  work  for  victory  regardless  of  profit 
or  wage.  The  faith  that  Is  still  hi  us  tells  us 
that  in  their  mner  hearts  the  people  of  all 
America  would  lilie  to  respond  to  that  same 
urge — to  serve  the  flag  with  no  equivocation 
and  no  thought  for  self  as  their  forebears 
served  In  the  hunger  and  chill  of  Valley 
Forge.  In  a  hundred  frontier  battles  and  In 
the  bloody  horror  that  wns  Gettysburg.  But 
leader  hip  is  lacking.  The  voice-  that  cry 
out  are  those  of  greed  and  self-interest. 
Cynics  who  say  that  American  labor  Is  un- 
patriotic ure  In  the  very  nature  of  their 
charge  saying  that  America  has  failed.  Those 
who  say  that  the  farmer  doesnt  love  his 
country  acclaim  their  own  doom.  Those  who 
charge  Industry  with  only  self-interest  in- 
ctlct  a  whole  peciple. 

The  basic  fault  is  In  our  leadership.  Rus- 
sia did  not  draw  together  cut  of  the  sheer 
force  of  mas.5  will.  Strong  men  magnetized 
government  In  the  name  of  communism  and 
drew  the  people  to  It.  Strong  men  led  the 
Red  armies.  Strong  men  called,  and  the  peo- 
ple responded  to  fight  bravely  and  without 
relief,  to  produce  12.  14.  18  hours  a  day  with 
no  rest. 

For  a  generation  America's  leadership  has 
offered  it  naught  but  materialistic  philosophy. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  upped  the  wages  of  labor,  and 
labor  was  for  him.  He  offered  subsidies  to 
farmers,  and  they  applauded  until  suddenly 
the  subsidy  bubble  burst,  and  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  turned  on  their  one-time  benefactor. 
The  New  Deal  curtailed  the  profits  of  capital 
and  m&nasement,  and  capital  and  manage- 
ment fought  it. 

Men  voted  for  their  pocketbooks.  not  for 
their  hearts.  Those  who  jircflted  from  the 
New  Deal  supported  U;  those  who  lost  by  It 


fought  against  It.  Only  here  and  there  were 
there  those  whose  poliiical  concern  was  for 
the  Nation  rather  than  for  self,  who  foucht 
the  New  Deiil  because  its  political  practices 
threatened  our  form  of  g  ;vernment 

S'.me  will  say  that  only  demasoeues  who 
promise  material  blessings  can  parntr  ve-tcs 
and  that  the  demagogue  who  p^aral^es  the 
mf>.=t  will  g?t  the  mc)6t  votes. 

But.  if  that  is  true,  democracy  in  tru'h  i--^ 
a  decadent  philosophy.  Tlie  f.;lihs  <f  our 
fathers  were  misplaced. 

The  fact  is  that  America  hu."^  not  g.vcn  a 
trial  to  any  other  leadership  than  thai  of 
demagi>guery  in  recent  years  It  has  not  had 
a  leader  who  has  dared  to  stand  up  before 
It  as  Wli.3i.;n  Churchill  stood  before  the 
British  people  and  promiied  or.ly  blood  and 
sweat,  toll  and  tears 

The  material  thing*  of  lite  are  Important. 
But  'man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  "  Am;r- 
ica  needs  a  leadership  that  vill  serve  no 
clique  nor  cU'n  nor  bloc.  but.  raihrr.  wiii 
dedicate  Itself  to  the  people  a:-  a  whole  and 
the  Nation  alone.  With  that  it  need',  a  citl- 
ze'.ry  prepared  to  accept  the  re:  pon-^ibilities 
which  are  its  obligation  ar.d  the  discipline 
without  which  democracy  ccnnot  «urv.v? 

When  and  if  such  a  Icader-liip  makts  iL-elf 
known.  Its  course  will  be  tortuous,  because 
oppt  sing  will  be  all  of  the  dcraagos^ucs  who 
speak  fcr  greed.  But  if  surh  'a  leadership. 
carrying  the  torch  of  a  new  crusade,  can  call 
to  It  the  forces  of  a  patriotic  people,  set-king 
what  they  can  give  to  gcvernnient,  n(,t  what 
they  can  get  from  it,  the  future  of  America 
will  be  studded  with  brighter  achievements 
than  all  of  the  glories  of  Its  great  past  If 
there  be  no  such  crusade  and  no  such 
renascence  of  citizenship,  then.  Indeed,  hard 
I  times  and  bitter  disaster  threaten  the  Re- 
!    public  In  the  years  ahead. 


DisposiHon  of  Surplus  Property  During 
and  After  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Wednesday  November  24.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
submitted  for  the  Record  on  several  oc- 
casions excerpts  from  letters  received 
commenting  on  legi.-^lation  introduced  by 
me  on  the  disposition  of  surplus  war 
property.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
majority  of  these  letters  are  expressions 
of  general  fear  of  the  distress;  which  will 
necessarily  result  from  the  disposition  of 
surplus  Government-owned  property 
except  under  a  most  orderly  plan.  The 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  now  giving 
the  problem  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record. 
Mr.  Speaker,  excerpts  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  C.  A.  McKay,  president 
of  the  Bentley-Gray  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Tampa,  Pla.,  which.  I  believe,  is  a  splen- 
did example  of  the  constructive  thinking 
along  these  lines. 

NovXMBiS  16,  1943. 
Hon.  WucHT  Patuan, 

Chairman,   Select   Committee   on    S'nc.U 

Business.  Bouse  Office  Building  Wcsh- 

ington,  D.  C. 

Dkar  ^ftl.  Patman:  This  Is  a  delayed  reply 

to  your  letter  of  October  15.  suggesting  that 


I  .eubmit  a  letter  to  yrur  c<  mmitiee  on  the 
.subject  of  surplus  property  in  lieu  of  a  trip 
to  Wcislnn^ton.  In  the  nicar.tlnie.  1  have 
invcst:g;ited  the  tubjert  fuiiher  and  have 
given  particular  aucnt:<;ii  to  the  reports  ol 
hearings  before  your  coininii'ee. 

This  problem  is  not  something  theoretical 
which  may  or  muy  not  become  an  artuahty — 
it  is  here  now  The  Army  and  N.ivy  are 
already  dumping  goodi  on  the  marliet  at 
Irrcltvant  prices.  Durin^  the  week  of  No- 
vember 10  to  16  a  tabulation  of  invitations 
to  bid  rcverJs  that  over  ilO  clifTerent  let'-  of 
material  ',^eto  o.Tered  for  sale  under  scaled 
bid  by  the  Governnient.  ALtunl  iiems 
laneed  from  texules  (31.C0C  yarci.'^  wool  cloth) 
th.ough  hardware,  kcomotivcs.  and  truclts, 
to  new  tires  tr  cnrs  and  trucks.  Tiie  latter 
were  offered  at  Chtc.tgo  in  invitation  55-4  of 
the  Tren.sury  De;:firt.'nent. 

Wo  are  enclosing  publi.shcd  data  on  tlusa 
sale^  and  particularly  Inv.te  your  fiT''j,i;f.n 
tcj  the  pri:c.«  at  which  thiS  material  1.=;  he:iig 
sold — you  will  readily  reiof 'uze  that  iii€y  are 
er.femely  low 

With  such  sales  beinp;  made  at  a  time 
wiieu  the  country  is  straining  every  muscle 
to  Liet  m.i'rrial  into  the  war  effort,  anyone 
can  visualize  the  catas-.^phe  that  will  take 
place  when  the  war  c3fort  is  relaxed  unless 
proper  controls  are  instituted  quickly.  It 
will  be  too  late  if  W(.  wait  until  next  ."spring. 

Your  third  interim  report,  dated  November 
1.  Is  a  splendid  piece  of  work  and  is  proof 
In  Itself  of  the  deep  study  of  the  problem  by 
vouiself  ai.d  your  coinniittee.  Perhaps  the 
best  Way  I  tan  l)e  of  assistance  to  you  Is  to 
comineni  on  i.he  suuiinary  at  the  'nd  of  your 
report  : 

"1.  The  Congress  sliould  not  pass  any  leg- 
islation which  will  have  the  net  effect  of  de- 
laying for  a  ion^r  Interval  the  establishment 
of  some  central  afrenry  to  handle  the  man- 
agement and  ultimate  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment-owned surplus  properly 

■"2  The  Congrcs.«;  shotild  Immediately  pass 
adequate  legislation  creating  such  a  central 
agency." 

I  cannot  plead  too  strongly  for  the  imme- 
diate atteiitlon  of  Cont-ress  to  the  alxive. 
There  arc  nlre:idy  nnnierous  bills  before  Con- 
gress offering  partial  but  no  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Thev  have  the  effect 
o  disper=ir.g  legislative  control  and  ol  creat- 
ing conlufiun.  They  will.  In  effect,  place 
Congress  in  the  position  of  handling  the 
details  of  a  major  problem,  which  they  are 
not  equipped  to  do.  and  of  overloDliing  or 
pa-ssuit;  up  entirely  their  obli.ation  to  lay 
down  a  firm  poiicy  on  a  question  of  major 
national    Impor'ance 

This  w.iole  problem,  if  It  Is  to  be  ad- 
ministered properly,  must  be  handled  by  a 
central  agency,  properly  and  thoroughly  "in- 
structed by  C'  iigre.s.s  with  regard  to  the 
fundamental  rules  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. Any  attempt  to  deal  with  specillc 
properties  or  cornmorllties  will  only  defeat 
attainment  of   this  objective 

In  creating  this  agency.  I  believe  it  of  ut- 
m.ost  Importance  that  It  should  stand  alone, 
should  have  no  connection  with  any  eKistinc 
agencies  or  departments,  and  should  look 
directly  to  Congreso  for  its  operating  funds. 

The  legislation  creating  this  agency  should 
clearly  specify  that  all  executives"  In  the 
ag' ncy  mi;:..t  be  men  with  actual  and  suc- 
cess: ul  experience  In  the  fields  of  business 
concerned: 

"3.  The  Congress  should  provide  the  agency 
thus  created  wrh  a  specific  declnrntion  of 
policy  to  govern  its  action.s  which  will  provide 
the  ma::;n;Um  degiee  of  protection  and  en- 
couragement: 

■■(a I   Manufacturers  now  in  business. 

"(b)   Di.strlbuti'in  firms  now  in  bu.-:mess. 

"(c)    Returning  serv.reir.on 

"id)  Persons  cv.rrently  employed  In  qU 
ll.ies  of  mdU'rtry 

*(e)   The  taxpaying  group." 
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Unless  this  p. .Int  is  r\orc  clearly  and  more 
forcefully  delineated.  I  do  not  believe  the 
desired  cbjective  v.ill  be  attained  by  the 
agency 

It  If  necessary  to  prelect  manufacturers 
now  In  business.  It  is  also  nn  equal  obliga- 
tion to  otf-T  protection  to  legitimate  manu- 
faciineio  who  will  normally  be  expected  to 
engage  in  bu;iness  alter  tl>c  war.  Tlic  same 
point  holds  true  of  distribution  firms  becaur? 
in  the  normal  state  c^f  leeitlmate  business, 
with  equal  opportunity  for  all,  new  firms  are 
c'litinually  being  f  nmed  and  old  firm^  are 
being  liquida'ee.. 

Instead  of  guaranti-eiuc  trotection  to  firms 
now  in  business,  would  it  not  bs  far  better 
to  guaiai.tee  to  the  citizenry  of  this  Nation 
that  there  will  be  no  interference  with  the 
normal  and  legitimate  course  ol  business? 
Should  not  the  Congress  assure  the  investor 
or  entieprcneur  that  he  can  engage  In  busi- 
ness without  the  Ie.«r  that  the  Government 
will  wipe  (jut  his  cai^ital  overnight  by  dump- 
ing valuable  properly  at  ridiculous  prices,  in 
the  Lip  ol  this  competitors^ 

The  obligation  due  all  groups  under  item  3 
call  b(st  be  discharged  by  a  guaranty  not  to 
di.-^tuib  normal  husui'V'-s  channels.  The 
manut.icturer  should  soUe  his  own  problem 
with  and  through  the  agency.  Tlie  distrib- 
utors likewise.  Ri turning  servicemen  will 
get  their  bejt  opportunity  to  resume  their 
civilian  status  through  the  guaranty  of  equal 
opportunity  whether  or  not  they  become 
Identified  with  the  handling  of  surplus  Gov- 
ernment property,  as  wili  others  who  for 
£ound  reasons  are  not  in  the  armed  services. 

Last  and  very  Impoitant  Is  the  taxpaying 
group  When  Govenimont  property  is 
dmnped  on  the  market  it  is  the  taxpayer  who 
is  most  seriously  affected.  The  enormous 
profits  made  by  a  small  group  of  speculators 
in  surplus  goods  will  come  directly  cut  cf 
his  pocket.  His  greatest  loss,  however.  Is 
the  loss  in  tax  revenue  to  the  Government 
by  the  diversion  of  these  goods  from  trade 
channels  If  a  surplus  of  $75,000,000,000  is 
dumped  at  prices  comparable  to  evidence 
presented  to  your  committee,  hardly  S15.- 
000.000,000  will  be  realized  by  the  Govern- 
ment. At  resale  values,  the  portion  resold  to 
consumers  would  scarcely  produce  more  than 
S25.C00  GOOOOO  of  taxable  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  surpl'os  is  channeled  back 
thrcutzh  primary  business  fields  at  proper 
values,  it  should  produce  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  consumer  a  gross  business  of  at 
least  $150,000,000,000.  plus  employment  op- 
portunities for  hu.idreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens. 

The  program  devi.<-Pd  by  businessmen  which 
is  bciiig  widely  advccated  outlines  the  solu- 
tion of  the  surplus-c.immodity  question  as 
follow-: 

"1.  The  Congre.ss  should  create  a  body 
x^hich  will  take  over  and  dispose  of  all  sur- 
plus Government  property  whether  from 
military  or  Government  stocks. 

"2  This  body  is  to  be  administered  by  ex- 
perienced businessmen,  and  its  cost  of 
operation  provided  hy  separate  annual  ap- 
proprlaticns 

"3  This  body  will  dispcse  of  Its  surplus 
BuppllPs  according  to  the  following  formula: 
"(a)  In  the  event  the  Congress  should 
approve  rehabilitation  or  like  aid  to  other 
countries  via  Lend-Lease  or  similar  agencies, 
these  surplus  supplies  Piust  first  be  disposed 
cf  through  this  chaniiel. 

"(b)  Any  supplies  not  disposed  of  through 
(a)  must  next  be  channeled  back  to  the  pro- 
ducing unit  at  a  fair  cost  which  will  permit 
reconditioning  when  necessary  and  allow  the 
supplies  to  enter  normal  trade  channels  at 
normal  prices  and  profits. 

"(c)  Any  supplies  not  disposed  of  through 
(a)  and  (b)  are  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der after  proper  notice  at  a  price  not  leas 
than  the  current  market  value  less  10  per- 
cent." 


I  hope  this  letter  has  not  been  too  long — it 
is  impossible  to  discuss  It  at  shorter  length — 
and  if  the  thoughts  expressed  are  helpful.  I 
will  be  greatly  pleased. 

Respectfully  yours. 

BENTLIT-GR.^Y  DRY  GOODS  CO., 

C    A    McKat. 


Spread  of  Russian  Influence  in  Post-War 
Europe  Forecast 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 

OF 

RON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  26,  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Constantine  Brown,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star  of  November  21.  1943: 

Spread   of  Russian  Inflt-tnce  in  Post-War 
EtJROPTt  Forecast 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

More  than  3  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the 
world  learned  of  the  Moscow  agreements — 
and  the  news  of  the  pacts  have  been  descrlt)ed 
as  the  most  momentous  since  the  start  of  the 
war. 

In  this  cooling-ofT  period  the  various  agree- 
ments signed  In  the  Soviet  capital  have  been 
carefully  examined  along  with  Secretary 
Hull's  assurance  that  there  were  no  "secret" 
understandings,  Tliey  provide  comfort  to 
us  from  the  military  point  of  view  and  for  the 
immediate  future.  But  they  suggest  many 
questions  for  which  only  the  future  can  pro- 
vide an  answer.  Tlie  nature  of  these  ques- 
tions should  be  examined,  and  to  do  so  docs 
not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  Moscow 
Conference. 

Americas  neutrality  ended  In  March  1941. 
when  Congress  passed  the  Lease-Lend  Act  em- 
powering the  President  to  lease-lend  or  give 
to  the  nations  opposing  aggression  all  they 
needed  to  bring  their  fight  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

At  that  time  we  regarded  as  the  foes  of 
democracy  all  the  nations  fighting  the  coun- 
tries which  at  least  on  the  surface  had  sub- 
scribed to  preserve  democratic  principles. 
These  four  nations  were  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  and  Russia.  By  some  unfortunate 
trick  of  fate  the  Russians,  who  today  are 
fighting  more  brilliantly  than  any  other  na- 
tion to  destroy  Hitlerlsm,  were  on  the  side  of 
our  enemies,  and  we  have  to  be  thankful  that 
Hitler  was  so  blinded  that  he  decided  to  turn 
against  Premier  Stalin,  the  leader  of  his  most 
powerful  associate  In  the  early  days  of  the 
war. 

had  feared  peace  move 

For  several  months  prior  to  the  Moscow 
Conference  of  the  representaCiVes  of  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  Russia,  there  had 
been  discussion  in  Washington  and  London 
of  the  possibility  that  the  Russians  might 
make  a  separate  peace  with  the  Germans  If 
the  Germans  agreed  to  certain  terms  which 
were  said  to  Include  the  surrender  of  all 
occupied  territories  as  far  as  the  Russian- 
German  border  of  1941  was  concerned  and 
the  expulsion  of  Hitler  and  his  Nazi  gang  from 
control  of  German  affairs. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  bow  well 
founded  this  possibility  was.  It  was,  at 
least,  a  possible  contingency  which  required 
study.  We  do  not  luiow  whether  this  con- 
tingency was  supported  by  any  actual  In- 


tentions in  that  field  by  the  Russians.  Until 
the  history  of  the  war  is  written  many  years 
hence  we  shall  remain  in  the  dark  as  far 
as  this  phase»  is  concerned. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  question  was 
seriously  discussed  by  the  American  and 
Bntis.h  leiiders  at  various  meetings  and  it 
was  decided  to  hold  the  Moscow  meeting  to 
learn  what  was  going  on  and  to  get  Russia's 
point  cf  view  on  this  and  other  matters  in 
Connection  with  the  \*ar  and  the  peace  which 
w'.n  follow  the  war. 

At  any  rate,  the  conversations,  superin- 
tended by  Premier-Marshal  Stalin,  ended  with 
a  reimpiete  agreement  on  a  point  ol  supreme 
importance  to  us — the  Russians  will  continue 
to  fight  until  the  unconditional  surrender 
cf  the  Nazis,  Whether  their  continuation 
in  the  war  will  be  predicated  on  an  Allied 
offensive  across  the  channel  next  spring  Is 
not  yet  clear.  It  is  assumed  that  the  promise 
for  such  an  offensive  has  been  reiterated  In 
Moscow. 

The  Russian  press,  which  is  the  t)est 
mouthpiece  for  the  Soviet  Government,  has 
ce.ased  its  dally  demands  for  an  offensive  and 
IS  now  recognizing  that  the  air  activities  ol 
the  Allied  air  forces  n  the  west  and  the  oper- 
ations of  our  forces  In  Italy  are  a  valuable 
contribution  to  final  victory  in  Europe 

some  or  the  questions 

The  rest  of  the  agreements  reached  In 
Moscow  were  taken  at  their  face  value  They 
are  highly  encouraging,  although  they  are 
silent  on  a  great  many  things  we  would  like 
to  know.  We  have,  lor  Instance,  given  ex- 
pression more  than  once  to  the  thought  that 
the  smaller  nations,  whose  Independence  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  totalltarlans  that  their 
political  and  territorial  sovereignty  will  t>e 
safeguarded.  How  much  will  a  new  work- 
ing alliance  with  Russia  change  our  views 
on  the  self-determination  of  the  smaller 
nations? 

No  news  has  yet  come  out  of  Moscow  as  to 
what  will  happen  to  all  those  kingdoms  and 
republics  which  have  been  in  the  democratic 
camp  since  1939.  We  saw  one  document 
whereby  Austria,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
Nazi  military  force  in  1939  and  comp>elled  to 
hold  a  plebiscite  Indorsing  her  union  with  the 
Reich,  was  again  considered  an  independent 
state. 

The  State  Department  had  officially  recog- 
nized the  obliteration  of  that  small  country. 
It  Is  only  Just  that  this  recognition  should 
now  be  withdrawn  and  Austria  re-created. 
But  there  are  three  Baltic  republics  which 
suffered  the  same  fate  In  1940. 

Unfortunately,  our  pre-sent  associate.  Rus- 
sia, was  Involved  in  the  disappearance  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Their  repre- 
sentatives are  still  olficially  recognized  by  the 
United  States.  Nothing  was  said  about  their 
future  except  that  some  time  ago  the  Moscow 
press  pointed  out  that  they  were  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Soviet  as  California  or  Alaska  la 
a  part  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  know  of  the  post-war  plans  for 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  two  minor  Allies  who 
have  been  subjected  to  violent  aggression — 
one  from  Russia  and  Germany,  the  other 
from  Germany  and  Italy  and  their  satellites. 

Territorially  they  may  not  have  to  suffer 
much.  Poland  may  not  even  resent  a  small 
territorial  amputation.  But  politically  we  see 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  may 
be  swallowed  In  the  Russian  orbit.  Hiere  Is  a 
Polish  Government  In  Moscow.  It  Is  In  ftill 
Ideological  sympathy  with  the  Moecow  gov- 
ernment which  created  it.  Tbere  Is  little 
doubt  that  since  the  Russians  will  reach 
Poland  long  before  ourselves,  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment at  Moscow  will  be  given  preference 
to  the  Polish  Oovemment-in-exlle  In  London. 

MOSCOW  rAVOBS  TITO 

In  Yugoslavia  the  newly  created  Commu- 
nist force,  the  Partisans,  commanded  by  a 
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veteran  Communlgt  rerolutionary  Drug  Tito, 
ts  ber.(>v)K]  Flatrd  to  become  the  guiding  force 
at  the  future  Yugoslav  state,  whatever  that 
may  he. 

Mo«c<jW  re^rd*  as  a  traitor  Oen.  Draja 
Mlhiil'Vich.  the  representative  of  the  King 
ot  YuKf«Uivia  who  derided  to  accept  a  hope- 
leM  t\«hi  ftk'alnst  the  Nazts  merely  because 
he  bad  received  formal  aseurancee  from  Pres- 
ident Rtxjsevelt  that  he  risked  only  a  tempo- 
rary defoftt  and  that  his  country  would  be 
ren!stated  after  the  defeat  of  the  Nazis 

The  Yugoslavs  In  exile  read  In  this  a  very 
deOnlte  sign  that  when  the  Nazis  are  crushed 
the  political  orientation  of  their  country  will 
re  directed  from  Moscow  and  will  be  Intrusted 
to  the  BHnie  men  who  are  now  fighting  King 
Peter's  legions. 

Reports  from  London  now  reaching  Wash- 
ington say  that  among  the  questions  dis- 
cussed at  Moscow  was  what  might  be  done  to 
five  Runla  access  to  the  warm  seas  of  the 
ftledlterranean,  and  that  In  all  probability  the 
q-.testum  of  the  stialts — the  connecting  link 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea — has  been  settled  In  a  manner  pleasing 
to  the  Soviet 

It  Is  only  proper  that  Russia  should  have 
an  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean.  She  may 
even  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with 
Britain  regarding  her  access  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  through  the  Persian  Gulf. 

paxsatrai  om  db  caullb 

The  M(  scow  agreements  have  resulted  In 
A  tremendous  Increase  In  Russia's  prestige 
throughout  Europe.  Tne  Communists,  rep- 
resenting the  French  undergroxind.  are  now 
attempting  to  dictate  to  Gen.  Charles  de 
flauUe  the  policies  he  must  follow.  Their 
demands,  which  at  present  are  confined 
rrlnclpally  to  obtaining  for  one  of  their  ranks 
the  vital  poet  of  commissioner  for  propa- 
panda  at  Algiers,  will  soon  become  more 
exacting. 

Kither  General  de  Gaulle  will  have  to  go 
along  with  his  Communists  or  he  will  have 
to  suffer  the  fate  of  his  colleague.  Gen.  Henri 
Glraud  And  General  de  Gaule  Is  too  smart 
a  politician  to  stick  his  neck  out.  He  Is 
bound  to  recognize  the  supreme  authority  of 
Moscow  either  now  or  after  France  has  been 
liberated 

So  great  has  the  prestige  of  Russia  become 
tnat  any  early  ending  of  the  war — with  au 
Allied  victory— would  make  It  probable  that  a 
very  lar^je  part  of  Europe  from  Pas-de-Calals 
to  the  Umls  would  come  xuider  the  Soviets" 
■one  of  Influence. 

Nowadays  political  supremacy  al^o  means 
an  economic  dictatorship  Russia  Is  fighting 
bravely  alongside  the  Allies  Our  political 
Tlews  are  no  more  obnoxious  to  her  than  her 
political  system  Is  obnoxious  to  us.  But  at 
BO  time  bar  Russia  Indicated  that  she  Is  will- 
ing or  fine's  It  advantageous  to  do  away  with 
Its  totalitarian  form  of  economic  life. 

Russia  has  made  tremendous  strides  under 
ber  economic  totalitarianism,  which  Is  not 
much  dllTerent  from  that  of  the  Germans  or 
the  Japanese.  Economic  totalitarianism 
means  that  the  government  la  the  principal 
producer  and  employer,  the  raw  materials 
produced  In  a  totalltartan  state  are  at  the 
disposal  ctf  Industry  to  produce  whatever  is 
needed. 

mvm  immATTTs  Duarpsaaa 
A  government  cannot  go  bankrupt  eom- 
merctaUy.  Hence,  a  totalitarian  government 
can  undersell  anytxxty  else  in  the  world  with- 
out its  people  suffering  any  disturbing  con- 
sequences. There  are  no  strikes,  no  wage  and 
price  arguments.  Everybody  w<m^s  for  one 
employer — the  state — and  prlTats  initiative 
must  neoesBsrlly  dlssppesr. 

This  system  works  well  In  some  countries 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  It  shall  not  con- 
tinue to  work  w«Il  In  them.  But  In  other 
countries  such  the  United  States,  which  owes 
Its  progress  to  the  lnUlatl\'e  of  Individuals 


and  where.  In  spite  of  Its  many  drawbacks, 
individualistic  economics  have  not  been  a 
failure.  It  is  doubtful  that  economic  totali- 
tarianism would  be  accepted. 

60  long  as  totalitarlanLEni  was  an  lB<.i!ated 
form  of  economics  there  were  only  ir.£'.gniJi- 
cant  repercussions  In  our  own  system,  which 
Is  now  described  by  some  as  Bntiqunted. 

But  a  Europe  under  the  wins;  of  the  Soviet 
Un;on  mu.'-t  follow  the  pattern  of  its  chief 
protector  and  necessarily  is  bound  to  become 
as  totalitarian  as  the  S'jvicta  arc  The  prin- 
cipal benefits  of  pwlltlcal  supremacy  iuv.. n- 
ably  are  translated  into  economic  advon  at!?.-^. 
Thire  is  no  question  in  tlie  rr.iiirls  cf  th  se 
who  look  without  bias  to  the  future  that 
Europ?  within  a  short  time  after  her  libera- 
tion from  the  fangs  of  the  German  syr-tem 
will  by  necessity  embrace  the  Ru.ssinii  fcrm 
of  totalitariflni^m. 

Europe  Ls  no  mean  ccmpetltor.  Sl'.e  has 
skilled  workmen,  fine  engncers  and  almctc 
everything  she  needs  to  exr.ir.ci  cco:iomlca!ly. 
provided  there  are  no  coiiflicu  or  wars  Un- 
der the  totalitarian  system  Europe  can  pro- 
duce goods  far  cheaper  than  the  country 
with  an  Individualist  econcmy. 

Smors    PROBLEMS    AHEAD 

Ouce  tariff  barriers  are  broken  down  be- 
tween the  various  European  states  and  t\\e 
raw  materials  produced  by  one  are  available 
to  the  other  without  nationalistic  restric- 
tions, some  American  econuniLsts  venture  to 
say  that  Europe  will  be  able  In  less  than  a 
j   quarter  of  a  century  to  excel  our  own  pro- 

ductlcn. 
I  Her  production  eventually  v.ill  mere  than 
'  sufBce  for  her  own  needs  A  totalitarian  and 
well-disciplined  Europe  will  then  seek  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  a  head-on  clash  with 
our  American  economy  will  appear  Inevitable 
What  the  consequences  will  be,  It  is  difHcult 
to  forecast. 

The  Moscow  agreements  have  given  us 
Immediate  security.  We  know  that  the 
Russians  will  fight  until  the  Nazis  are  beaten 
They  have  signed  a  dociiment  to  that  effect 
and  to  doubt  their  signature  would  mean 
losing  faith  in  all  treaties.  Our  leaders  say 
emphatically  that  we  must  not  do  so. 

But  the  Moscow  ajreemer.ts  have  increased 
the  prestige  of  Russia  throughout  Europe 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  brand-new  set  of 
problems,  not  anticipated  In  the  beginning, 
are  taking  shape.  The  good  thing  about  the 
Moscow  Conference  Is  that  It  eeems  to  have 
laid  the  framework  for  a  rational  and  friendly 
approach  to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


The  Late  Honorable  W.  Warren  Barbour 


or 

HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY,  JR. 

or  NZW  JERSITT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  26.  1943 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  shocked  and  personally  grieved  at 
the  sudden  passing  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  Hon.  W.  Warren  B.^r- 
BOUR,  a  friend  and  counselor  to  the  entire 
New  Jersey  delegation  in  the  House. 
Warskm  Basbous  was  a  servant  of  the 
people,  who  had  given  most  of  life  in  a 
place  of  trust  and  honor.  His  love  of  the 
United  States  Senate  is  attested  by  his 
return  to  it  after  a  break  in  his  service. 

As  a  follower  of  sports  I  like  to  think 
of  him  still  as  tie  champion.  He  was 
amateur  hcavywtjight  champion  at  the 


agp  of  22.  And  \\liile  he  gave  up  his 
ririA  career,  he  st:ll  remained  a  champion 
aniens  men  who  love  a  fighter.  Yet, 
with  hJ.'^  virile  .strength,  this  rugged,  stal- 
wart man.  had  a  tendernt^ss  and  gentle- 
ne.ss  mucii  appreciated  by  those  of  ua 
who  had  the  pood  fortune  to  know  him 
intimately. 

That  streneth  enabled  him  to  continue 
in  action  till  the  end.  He  fell  a  victim  in 
the  rank.s,  with  hi.s  armor  on.  and  is 
con':'  lioni  u.s,  bi;t  in  the  language  of 
the  poei: 

No;  I  cfnnot  and  I  wlU  net  say 

That  he  is  df-ad. 

He  is  J  U.St  away! 

With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand, 

Hp    has   enterer"    into    that    unknown    land, 

And  left  us  dreaming,   how  very  fair 

I'  need.s  must  be,  since  he  lingers  there. 

And  you.  O  you,  wh.o  the  wildest  yearn 

For  the  old-time  step  and  the  f.lad  return: 

Tlilnk  of  him,  passing  on  as  fair  in  the  love 

or  there,  a-^  th''  live  nf  her^ , 

Think  of  him  ."^tU!  as  the  same,  I  say. 

H"  is  not  dead,  he's  Just  away. 


The  Thirty-sixth  Division 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  E.  THOMASON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Norejnber  26,  1943 

Mr,  THOMASON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  story  by 
Mr.  Relman  Morin,  of  the  Associated 
Press: 

Te.xans  Art  Revealed  as  Men  Who  Broke 
Defenses  at  S.vlerno 

(By  Relman  Morin) 

WrrH  THE  American  Fifth  Asmy  in  Italy, 

November  25. —  There  is  another  star  in  the 
flag  vt  Texas  today. 

It  was  eniblazc'.ied  there  the  morning  of 
Septim':cr  9.  when  the  Fifth  Army  landed  on 
the  shcrecj  of  Itnly.  Tlie  first  t:oops  '  >  hit 
the  beacli  that  thuadtruus  morning  wore  T 
patches  on  their  shoulders.  The  letter  T 
.'toed  for  Te.x.i.s  and  the  patch  for  the  Thnty- 
si.xili  D.visioij. 

The  CJermans  have  ccme  to  know  well  the 
men  of  the  Thirty-.^i.xth. 

The  '1:vi,'^lcn  wa.-  identified  officially  yester- 
day New  the  s-.ory  of  the  Thirty-sixih  can 
be  told,  and  nowhere  in  the  military  history 
of  the  United  States  i.s  there  a  finer  one. 

It  was  an  untried  division — untried  In  tile 
seni^e  that  it  never  had  been  in  combat. 

GIVEN   SPECIAL   TRAINING 

Throughout  the  Army  it  wcs  known  n^  a 
"hot"  outfit,  howovcr.  It  had  dlEcingulshed 
Itself  time  and  time  again  in  maneuvers.  As 
a  result,  it  had  been  riven  special  training 
for  iimphibicus  (.peratinns.  Originally  it  had 
been  slated  for  a  majcr  role  in  the  north 
African  landing,  but  through  a  change  In 
plan.=  It  wa.s  held  back  for  something  bTj-gcr. 

The  Thirty-sixth  wa.=  famous  before  it  went 
Into  action.  But  It  still  was  untried,  and 
there  is  no  ir'.al  like  battle. 

It  was  given  a  key  mission  In  the  Invasion 
of  Italy  If  you  asked  Its  officers  why  this 
green  division  was  entrusted  with  so  im- 
portant an  assignment  they  replied  unblush- 
infely,  -Because  its  a  Texas  divisica." 
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TI1P  dhi^ion  brought  a  Lone  Star  flag  with 
It  ai-.d  c-.rrled  It  into  battle.  In  the  standard 
there  i.s  a  parchment  bearing  a  copy  of  Colonel 
TravH'  la.'^t  me.'sage  from  the  Alamo.  Every 
man  in  the  division.  Including  those  not 
uiitives  of  Texas,  can  repeat  it  by  heart. 

LANDED  .AT  SALERNO 

Tne  Thaty-sixlh  came  ashore  In  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno  at  dawn  Septcmlxr  9.  The  de- 
:cnsis  01  the  beaches  v,--ie  well  constructed  1 
and  German  troups  were  manning  them.  The  ; 
surrender  of  Italy  had  been  announced  the  ^ 
night  bifoie.  But  days  bolore  the  Sixteenth  ! 
Panzer  Division  had  moved  into  position  on  : 
thf.-o  particular  beaclie*,  Tliey  were  ready  , 
and  wailin?.  I 

The  Thiny-s.xth  hit  hard,  but  it  hit  a  ^ 
strong  wall.  The  first  assault  wave  was 
pinned  down  by  machine-gun  fire.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  waued  a^hure  through  a  ha.l 
01  bullets  and  shells.  It  looked  for  a  time 
as  ihuUKli  none  of  the  'hiee  waves  would  be 
able  to  breach  the  German  shore  defenses. 

Finally  the  division  broke  through.  For 
sheer  courage  in  the  face  of  withering  f.re, 
their  attack  at  that  moment  rivals  the  great- 
est actions  oi  American  troops  in  any  of  our 
wars. 

Ihelr  first  objective  was  a  railioad  line 
about  1,000  yards  Iroin  shore  and  once  off  the 
beach  they  roared  straight  across  fields 
through  some  marshlands  until  they  reached 
it, 

Tlien  came  the  first  of  two  critical  mo- 
ments in  the  establishment  of  the  beachhead. 

P.ASSES    MACHINE    GUNS 

The  Thirty-sixth  swept  right  past  and 
around  a  cluster  of  machine  guii.«  and  a  few 
strong  point?  wh-ch  prudently  remained  si- 
lent during  the  charge  of  the  first  Texas  ele- 
ments. 

The  succeeding  waves  were  caught  In  Ger- 
man fire  when  they  tried  to  come  up  to  the 
railroad.  At  the  same  time  German  artillery 
in  well-chosen  sites  in  the  hills  a  lew  miles 
back  bei^an  shelling  the  beach. 

For  perhaps  a  h.ilf  hour  then  the  battle 
hung  in  the  balance 

At  this  moment  the  commanding  general 
and  hi.«  staff  waded  throutjh  the  surf,  crossed 
the  beach,  and  made  th^ir  way  through  the 
hnttest  part  of  the  action  up  to  the  railroad, 
where  the  general  took  personal  command  of 
the  action,  his  pre>en(e  in  the  thick  of  the 
battle  havini;  an  electric  effect. 

Two  staff  officers  were  in  the  Thirty-sixth  in 
the  last  war  I.t.  Col  Albeit  B.  Crowther, 
San  Antonio.  Tex  ,  was  a  sergeant  then  and 
Lt.  Col.  Wllliflm  H,  Mnrliii,  Houston,  Tex,, 
was  a  lieutenant. 

They  will  tell  you  that  tuc  Gulf  of  Salerno 
that  morninft  Ciimparcd  wi'h  the  wor.'^t  mo- 
menta uf   the   Mcusc-Argoi.ne  offeu&ive. 


Oar  New  Platform 


EXTENSION  OF  RE?vTARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF   NEW    KA.VrSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREsENT.^TIVES 

Fridaij   y>vcmbcr  26.  1943 

Mr,  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark,s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing' editorial  from  the  Port5mouth 
tN.  H.'  H-.rald  of  N^jvember  20,  1943: 

OUR   NEW  PLATIORM 

E.litorial  platform3,  like  political  platforms, 
require  renovations  and  repairs  from  time  to 


time.  Our  fcnncr  platform,  written  In  the 
days  when  victory  (although  we  had  faith  It 
was  attainable)  was  far,  far  aw  <y,  now  needs 
modernization. 

Today  we  knew  victory  1b  a  certainty,  and 
while  the  ho\ir  may  not  be  in  sight,  we  liiiow 
that  we  are  on  the  right  road.  Our  problem 
now,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  victory  alone; 
but  one  of  c.>n.plcte  victory  wuhout  ap- 
pea.scment,  so  that  this  war  will  be  really 
decisive,  with  all  dictators  crushed  and  all 
would-be  dictators  forever  discouraged. 

As  much  as  we  all  want  the  war  to  end 
soon,  we  have  only  postponed  the  day  of 
reckoning,  if  it  ends  before  decisive  victory, 
for  then  cur  children,  or  their  childien,  will 
have  to  do  again  what  we  could  and  should 
have  done. 

The  second  point  In  our  platform  Is  not 
only  for  a  Ju.-t  and  lasting  peace,  for  which 
we  have  always  hoped;  but  fcr  a  peace  built 
around  a  United  Nations — nations  united  as 
closely  and  as  effectively  as  o\ir  United  Statea. 
The  start  has  been  made  in  the  Mascow  pact; 
we  must  not  let  the  defeatists  or  ix)liticiaiis 
"sell  us  down  the  river," 

There  are  many  persons,  far  too  many,  who 
take  the  attitude  thai  this  war  will  not  set- 
tle anythln?— that  a  third  World  War  is  In- 
evitable, The  same  thing,  they  say.  will  hap- 
pen after  this  war  that  happened  alter  the 
last  one — the  peace  will  be  manipulated  and 
America,  as  usual,  will  be  left  paying  the  bills. 
If  we  admit  this  attitude.  It  Is  to  say  that 
we  Americans  are  stupid,  that  we  cannot 
learn  from  experience,  and  that  we  have  to 
go  on  repeating  our  mistakes.  Perhaps  we 
may  fail  to  learn;  but  such  failure  is  inescap- 
able if  we  accept  this  defeatist  philtsophy. 
Our  United  States  was  built  and  made  great 
by  men  who  refused  to  accept  things  as  Im- 
possible; by  men  who  believed  things  cculd 
be  done  and,  lo,  they  were  done  because  of 
their  belief.  We  of  this  generation  can  do 
no  less  than  they;  and  should  we  fail,  our 
failure  will  be  an  Inspiration  to  others  to 
try  again.  The  acceptance  of  a  defeatist  at- 
titude gives  to  future  generations  only  tlie 
hoi^elessness  of  a  futile  existence. 

The  third  point  in  our  platform  concerns 
cur  own  community,  the  place  where  we 
live  and  die,  work  and  play,  find  sorrow  or 
happiness.  Here  at  home  we  must  prepare 
for  peace  Jtist  as  intensively  as  we  prepared 
Icr  war,  perhaps  even  more  intensively,  since 
it  will  be  a  hard  Jrb  without  the  emotions  of 
war  to  spo,r  us  r.n.  If  we  do  not  lay  our 
plans  in  advance,  chance  circumstance  will 
make  them  for  u-^:  and  there  is  little  prob- 
ability that  they  will  be  to  our   liking. 

The  fourth  and  final  point  In  our  platform 
asks  that  Por  smouth  citizens  practice  the 
unity  that  all  Inie'ligent  persons  wi-.nt  lor 
their  states  and  nations  We  must  "live 
what  we  prei'ch";  we  must  sot  the  example 
m  our  own  municipality.  We  must  take  an 
active  part  m  community  affairs,  not  only 
to  create  our  post-wp.r  plans,  but  to  see  that 
they  are  carried  out. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  cl  iiL.'erty — lu 
Portsmouth  or  in  the  universe. 


Last  Defen&e  A.gainst  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

01    MISSOCRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  23,  1043 

Mr.  COCIIR/VN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permi:-.sioa  granted  me,  I  enclose  as 


part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times     It  follows: 

I-AST    DETSNSI     AGAINST    INrLATION 

Ii  the  American  Army,  a&signed  to  advance 
from  the  Gangalono  and  Sangro  River  lines  m 
Italy,  ,'hou;d  suddenly  turn  their  backs  on  the 
enemy  and  reluse  to  hold  the  line,  the  Nation 
would  be  horrified,  and  probably  Congress 
alone  would  find  words  with  which  adequately 
to  denounce  the  surrender. 

But  who  will  find  woi-ds  with  which  to  de- 
nounce the  predicted  surrender  of  Congresa 
on  the  "hold  the  line"  front  against  Inflation? 
If  Coni;re8s  votes  against  subsidies,  it  will  be 
turnint;  its  back  upon  the  enemy  just  as 
svui  ly  us  would  an  American  army  in  the  field. 
It  w  .11  be  yielding  the  last  remaining  defense 
against  skyrocketing  prices,  which  would  Im- 
poverish m.orc  than  33,0O0.OC0  Americans,  who. 
BO  far,  have  either  received  no  Increase  In 
their  pay  or  no  Increase  equal  to  that  In  the 
cost  of  living. 

In  all  the  thousands  of  words  ptissionately 
uttered  In  Congress  to  Justify  the  contem- 
plated surrender  to  Inflation  these  Congress- 
men have  not  been  able  to  produce  one 
creditable  argument  to  support  such  a  soil- 
cut.  In  fact,  the  weakness  of  their  position 
stands  starkly  exposed  In  their  own  efforts 
at  self-justification.  The  administration  by 
yielding  to  John  L.  Lewis  In  the  coal  strike 
breached  the  dam  against  Inflation,  they  say. 
So  they  propose  to  demolish  the  dam  out- 
right and  let  the  tumultuous  waters  flow 
where  they  will.  Bvit  Congress  cannot  pass 
the  responsibility.  This  Is  the  field  that 
Congress  has  been  assigned  to  defend  in  the 
protection  of  the  home  front. 

Some  Congressmen  have  attempted  to  con- 
vey to  the  public  the  Impression  that  the 
battle  against  Inflation  Is  largely  lost.  They 
say  that  Lewis'  successful  assault  against  the 
Little  Steel  formula  will  be  followed  by  Ir- 
lesistible  demands  from  all  the  other  labor 
unions.  This,  they  say,  spells  the  end  of  all 
restraints  on  wages,  and,  that  In  the  face  of 
such  risli  g  costs,  farm  prices  should  be  per- 
mitted to  seek  their  own  levels. 

Here  Is  an  Irresponsible  rush  to  embrace 
disaster  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
Lewis  has  broken  the  Little  Steel  formula 
a  wholesale  surrender  or  the  wage  front 
must  be  made.  Congress,  by  retaining  sub- 
sidies, can  halt  this  trend.  It  can  pull  It  up 
short  It  can  do  Its  own  duty  without  def- 
erence to  the  administration.  It  can.  by  its 
own  example,  make  it  impossible  for  the 
administration  to  yield  again.  But  If  It  re- 
jects subsidie.-:.  It  will  oestroy  every  last 
brake  on  wage  and  price  demands.  It  will 
cataoult  the  Nation  into  a  true  economic 
crisis.  Immeasurably  increasing  the  cost  of 
this  war  to  every  last  American  In  the 
count:  y 

Subsidies  do  not  represent  an  abandon- 
ment o'  the  farmer.  They  represent  a  $750.- 
000.000  outlay  by  the  Nation  to  preserve  price 
ceiling;;  on  essential  food  and,  at  the  tame 
time  compensate  the  farmer  for  his  Increased 
costs.  SubsldleB  are  not  perfect,  the-  are 
difficult  to  administer,  they  expand  bureauc- 
racy, and  they  extend  a  dangerotis  prin- 
ciple of  Government  undei  writing.  But  alter 
all  cf  these  things  have  been  said,  subsidies 
w.U  not  cost  the  Nation  what  a  smasblng 
of  the  last  defense  against  Infiatlcu  would 
mcET  certainly  cost  us. 

Congress,  so  long  shamefully  compliant  In 
the  ricman'is  of  the  farm  bloc,  has  bad  no 
answer  to  the  Presiient's  challenge  that.  If  It 
dees  not  like  subsidies.  It  should  present  an- 
other plan  that  will  protect  the  Nation.  It, 
therefore,  has  the  choice,  either  of  retaining 
subsidies  or  of  subjecting  the  country  to  utter 
planlessress  on  the  home  front  at  the  dictates 
of  pressure  groups.  If  It  does  this  latter 
thing  It  will  prove  itself  more  despicable  md 
bankrupt   even    tlian    the   notorioiu   French 
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Chamber  of  Deputies  which  played  its  po- 
litical fiddle  while  Fronce  plunged  Into 
disaster.  Even  the  French  Legislature,  how- 
ever, was  able  to  furnish  some  modicum  of 
leadership  and  to  make  some  political  sacrl- 
flcea  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  Prance's  doom. 
If  the  United  States  Congress  repeals  sub- 
sidies. It  will  be  playing  politics  aa  usual  2 
years  after  this  country  entered  this  war  for 
national  survival. 


Delaware  Hat  Absentee  Voting  Law — 
GuTcctioB  of  the  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 

or  DEI  AWARE 

IM  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  26.  1943 

Mr.  WILLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  a  statement  appearing 
on  pag(?  9630  of  the  Co.vcressional  Rec- 
ord of  November  17  to  the  effect  that  the 
State  of  Delaware  is  one  of  two  States 
having  no  absentee  voting  law.  The 
statement  is  a  part  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Rankin] 
whose  source  of  information  was  evident- 
ly not  pos.'^essed  of  the  latest  information. 

An  enabling  constitutional  amendment 
was  enacted  in  the  early  days  of  the  1943 
session  of  the  Delaware  General  Assem- 
bly. After  such  enactment  an  absentee 
voting  law  was  pa.<ised  ind  approved  on 
April  15.  1943.  Under  the  law  all  absent 
qualified  electors  of  the  State,  whether 
absent  because  of  public  service,  business, 
sickness,  or  physical  disability  who  are 
imable  to  appear  at  the  regular  polling 
place,  aie  permitted  to  cast  an  absentee 
ballot  under  proper  restrictions  and  safc- 
kuards. 


Bowles  Amplifies  Inflation  Remarks  at 
Press  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  cALiroRifu 
IN  TRK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  26.  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  Chester  Bowles,  published  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  November 
21.  1943: 

BowLss  aMPLirm  inflation  ■iMA^gp  ^t 
raxss  coNrxKENcx 
To  the  Kditob  or  thz  Stas: 

Your  newqaaper.  like  many  another.  Is 
serving  the  public  well  every  day  by  bring- 
ing to  their  attention  the  Important  subjects 
of  the  day.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
the  Brenlng  Star  and  the  Job  it  does  day  In 
and  day  out. 

However,  I  wis  very  much  disturbed  to  read 

-the  story  re^rdlni?  my  pres.s  conference  in 

tills  alternc  ns  ed.ticn.    This  story  bore  the 

headhue,  "  •Sub6;d:es  or  notiiing'  is  O.  P.  A. 


aiitl-lnflatiGn  pi..n  Eovvle?  sayr."  and  the 
subhead.  "Dlrcctcr  deflares  price  adm'nistra- 
tlon  has  no  soconclr;-v  line  of  defense  " 

Quite  frankly  I  thtnit  ;t  put.s  nn  implica- 
tion on  my  statement  whirh  i.s  completely 
unwarranted.  It  u  mlsleaciiiig.  It  iiiiphea 
that  O.  P  A.  wili  tircw  it  the  sponse  The 
story  leaves  the  Impression  that  O  P  A. 
threatens  to  give  up  ita  efforts  to  control 
prices  If  Congrtfs  volss  against  subsidies. 

It  seems  to  me  impjrtant  th.it  the  public 
urcierstand  the  pos.tlon  of  th:s  acency. 

The  point  I  thou£,'ht  I  had  made  wa.s  that 
there  cannot  be  a  new  .slablp  line  in  price 
ceilings  Once  the  present  line  breaks  and 
increases  start,  there  Is  bound  t<;'  develop  a 
fierle."?  of  new  pressu  es,  one  lead  ng  to  others, 
which  increases  cc  tt,  flrtt  here  then  th'-re. 
If  you  raise  1  ma.i's  prices  ycu  laise  the 
cost  of  10  others.     That  is  why  I  faid: 

"You  can't  threw  out  si'.bsidijs  and  still 
say  you  are  going  to  hold  the  Uiv:  on  living 
co;Ui." 

Regardless  of  the  cuicc  m.'  on  the  sub.>=idy 
issue,  the  task  of  controUii  5  pries  o'.ivicu.^ly 
rema:".s.  I'  the  limited  ure  of  fiibsdirs  Is 
discontinued,  we  shall  make  every  eiiur'  to 
keep  increases  to  rhe  very  mininu;ia  We 
will  be  Just  as  determined  to  do  our  part  in 
stabilizing  prices  for  the  Amrncpn  funnily  and 
co8t3  for  American  businc.'-s 

As  I  have  often  stated,  the  question  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  cost-of-living  program, 
with  the  limitod  use  of  subsidies,  is  a  pi;!icy 
matter  to  be  decided  by  Congress  Congress 
i.s  our  board  of  directors.  Whatever  its 
decision,  we  shall  hold  to  our  determination 
to  keep  prices  as  stable  as  possible,  within 
the  limits  of  the  law. 

Chi^ter  Bowies. 

Advr.r.isirator. 

(The  story  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bowles  was 
an  Associated  Press  story  appearing  in  the 
late  editions  of  the  Star  yesterday.  After  a 
Ftudy  of  a  transcript  of  Mr  Bowles  pre.=-s  con- 
ference, the  Star  finds  no  reason  frr  correc- 
tion but  Is  publishing  the  above  letter  to 
allow  the  Price  Administrator  to  clarify  and 
amplify  his  remarks  ) 


First  Meeting  cf  Congress  in  Washington 
143  Years  Ago  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUIWLEY 

or  VESMOKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  26.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention was  called  to  an  article  in  the 
Sunday  Star  of  November  21,  1943,  relat- 
ing to  the  first  meeting  of  Congress  in 
Washington  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Will  P. 
Kennedy  of  the  Star  staff,  which  I  feel. 
becau.«:e  of  its  historical  significancsi  i.-: 
of  interest  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  others,  and  therefore  should  haw  its 
proper  place  in  the  Congressicn.al  Rec- 
ord because  of  its  value  a-  a  docu- 
ment in  these  days  when  not  too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  past,  or  to  ex- 
perience, or  to  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
iherefrrm. 

The  article  follows: 

First  MfSTi.vc  of  Congeess  in  Washington 
143  Years  Ago  Today 
(By  Wm  P.  Kennedy) 
It  was  143  years  ago  today  that  Congress 
first  met  in  Washington — for  the  .'■econd  ses- 
sion of  the  Sixth  Congress.     The  foiloumg 


d  .y  Prvs.ilrr.t  I'^hn  .'Vdjnis  met  both  Houses 
in  tl;c  S-\-'nate  C'iian.'ter  (iio-.v  occupied  by  the 
1..W  librrry  o:  Cot.grespi  in  wiiat  has  been 
known  r:ir>,URh(  ui  r^ie  years  as  the  Supreme 
Court  s»^clion 

The  Presiclent  in  pt;  •ou..Uy  addressing 
Congress  aJr.ionlchcd  them  re^Mrding  the 
'■important  trust"  vested  in  them  by  the 
Constitutlon--"local  powers  over  the  Dis- 
trict if  C  ^iuniblfl.  You  will  consider  it  as 
the  rap;tpl  of  a  2;r<?at  nation."  he  said,  "ad- 
vnnrinr  wl'h  unc>:aniplpd  rnpidity  in  art."?, 
In  commerce,  in  weiilln.  and  m  population. 
and  po&.ses5ing  within  Itself  thJse  resouices 
whi'h.  if  r.c  th:own  away  or  lamentably 
misdirected,  will  .serine  to  it  a  long  cour^ 
rt  pruspcrity  and  :^eir-gi, '.•crr.ment  "  Eoth 
ten  ate  and    House   resp<jrc'ed   fittingly 

Senator  J  ihn  E  H  'Warc!  former  Governor 
rf  rT?ry!aiid  who  liad  been  a  Member  of  the 
Con'lnenral  Cirgress  aiT'l  been  voted  a  medal 
and  thanks  by  Congress  for  gallantry  in  the 
Revolution  at  Cowpens.  was  oiTered  a  seat  In 
the  Cabinet  by  Washin£;tcn  and  a  commis- 
sion a*  bri!{ad:er  general  in  the  expected  war 
with  Frar-.ce.  Tvr,.«  Prr«id:^nt  pro  tempo; e  of 
the  Senate  Thendore  Sed^v.ick.  of  Massa- 
cb'i.'?ett=,  who  had  p'cvloii.~'y  been  President 
pro  tempore  cf  fh.e  Senate,  and  hnu  r-.-^rvcd  In 
the  Continental  Congres.s.  was  Speaker  of  the 
Uou.^e 

TH/    NOVFMSEa    2!     Qt'C'RVM 

A;Ih•ltl^h  November  17  had  hern  tixed  as 
the  date  for  che  cpeninj;  cf  Congress  in  the 
new  Federal  city,  a  quorum  of  nr.ther  House 
was  prestMit  on  that  d:'.te.  The  House  had  a 
quorum,  the  next  day  but  the  Senate  could 
not  nnister  a  qu  rum  uu.il  November  21. 
There  were  then  106  HjU-e  Members,  54  Fed- 
erals, and  52  R"publican.=  ;  and  32  in  the 
Senate.  19  Feder:ils  and  13  Republicans 

For  more  th:in  a  inor.'h  ineetlnas  l.ad  been 
held  by  a  citizens  committee  in  Little  Hotel, 
on  the  iiortli  side  of  F  Street.  75  feet  east  of 
T'liieenLh  Sireet.  which  had  been  built  by 
James  Hobnn,  architect  (if  the  White  House 
ft'ir!  .siipiTin'endent  cf  constj-uction  work  on 
the  Capitol 

The  W.i.shinctt  n  Federalist  of  October  16, 
1800.  ."^tates  tiie  hrs^t  (jf  tiicse  meetings  was 
called  to  device  a  meihod  of  expressing  their 
Joy  at  the  meeting  if  the  g-aud  council  of 
the  Naiion.  A  proce.«si(  n  was  agreed  upon 
and  a  coninuttee  appointed  to  cooperate  with 
siniiiar  commlctecs  for  Georgetown  and  Alcx- 
anriri  i.  T'.e  pmcession  wa-i  to  form  In  front 
of  the  Lit'le  Hotel  on  Noveml)er  22  to  escort 
the  Prtsulrnt  to  the  Capital. 

THI    PEESrOENT'S    PAI ACI 

p!e'-!den:  Ac'.nm.s  had  ccn'c  tc  the  new  Fed- 
eral Territory  on  November  1 — and  p'-cccedcd 
at  onco  to  the  only  part.iilly  fint.-iicd  Presi- 
dent's Palace,  which  hus  been  the  home  of  all 
of  his  succtisorv  Mrs.  Thointnn.  wife  of  Dr. 
William  Thornton.  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
wrote  in  her  diary  on  that  d;ite:  The  Pic£i- 
dent.  with  hi.'^  sccetary.  Mr.  Shav.-.  pr.sstd  by 
in  h;.s  chariot  and  four,  no  retinue,  onlv  one 
scrv.tnt  un  ho:^cb1rk  " 

Mrs  Ao'ams  arrived  on  N(A';:>raber  16.  Her 
let:er  to  her  daughter,  Mrs,  Smith.  5  days. 
lai*r.  is  the  princ.pal  ccntomporary  acccunt, 
and  exu:•e^st;■  1  the  opinion  that  the  ^rar.d 
sc;ile  of  the  man.'iion  w.is  not  very  well  pro- 
portioned to  the  Pre:idents  salarv.  Not  a 
single  apartinf-nt  u-as  finished  There  w.is  a 
serious  shorta'^e  of  firewood,  not  a  bell  in  the 
house,  and  she  used  the  unfinished  East 
Ro.  m,  the  state  reception  room,  to  hang  the 
fam.ily  washing. 

But  the  Civic  proce.^lon  to  the  Capitol  was 
not  held  Oliver  Wolcctt,  Secret.iry  cf  the 
Treasury,  wriUng  to  his  w:fe  on  December  4, 
said  he  "wa?  :oid  that  s<^me  d:.;f.ute  respect- 
ing t:.e  .ippointmcnt  cf  a  master  of  cere- 
mi  nits  p...'ventjci  a  di^rLy  cf  the  citizens  " 

The  wea;her  may  have  had  somethir.g  to 
do  about  tl.at  because  the  Intell.gpnc  r  of 
Novemb-.?r  21.  ISOO,  records  that  there  wa«  a 
very  unusual  f.i:i  of  s-.w-  aoout  3  In-hs. 
The  annals  oi  Congress  disclose,  however,  tiiat 
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a  congiiiMiIato»-y  letter  from  sundry  inhabi- 
tants of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  pre- 
.^cnted  111  the  House.  Also,  a  song  was  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion  emphasizing  that  the 
'centn.l  spot"  shotild  be  maintained  lor  all 
future  ineetinRS  cf  Congress. 

FERMANri.NI     SEAT     Of      GCVlfNMrNT 

Tne  Pre.sideat   rehired   to   the   moving  ol    ' 
rh.'  Cioveininent  to  its  new  permanent  seat. 
;■.£  follows,  as  recorded  in  Uie  aniMis  of  Con- 
^ross      'I    coii.:;ratu'iate    the    p..)ple    of    the 
United  States  on  t!ie  assembling  oi  Congre'^s 
at  the  permanent  seat  of  their  Government; 
aiid    I    congratulate    you    gentlemen    on    tiie 
jirospect  of  a  residence  not  to  be  exchaueed.    i 
it  would  be  untecoiiiin^  the  ri  picsentativcs    ] 
(  1  th;.':  Ni'.iicn  to  a?oemole  for  the  tir.'-.t  time    ! 
in  this  -olemn  templr  without  locidnb;  up  to    j 
the  Sr.pieme  Ruler  of  the  Umvwrse,  iuid  ;in- 
plorins  His  blessing. 

"It  is  with  you.  gPiulemtn.  t.i  con.'-ider 
whether  the  l<>cal  powers  over  the  District 
of  Columbia,  vested  by  the  Cousiituticn  in 
The  Coiit^ress  o.l  the  United  States,  .'.hall  be 
inim(diately  e.<i'icisEd,  If.  in  your  opinion, 
tins  impjitr.nl  trutt  ought  n'jw  to  be  exe- 
cuted, you  cannot  fail,  while  perlormina;  it. 
to  take  into  view  the  future  probable  tittia- 
tlon  of  the  Territory,  for  the  h.iin>lii^"Ks  of 
which  you  arc  about  to  provide 

"You  will  consider  it  as  the  Cajiital  of  a 
pieat  NatiVm  advancing  with  unexampled 
rapidity  m  ar^s,  m  comn'.erce.  in  weanh,  and 
111  population,  and  pusscising  with.ii  itself 
those  icoources,  which,  if  not  thrown  away, 
or  lamentably  misdirected,  will  secure  to  it 
a  lonii  course  of  pro.-^perity  and  stlf-gov- 
ernmcnt." 

THE    C.\PITAL    OF    AMERICA 

Thi-  S.-nate  in  its  reply,  said:  "We  meet 
vou,  sir.  and  the  other  branch  of  th.^  Na- 
tional Legislature,  in  the  city  which  is  hon- 
ored by  the  name  of  our  late  hero  and  sage, 
the  illustrious  Washington,  with  sensations 
and  emotions  which  exceed  cur  power  cf 
description." 

The  reply  of  the  House  to  the  President's 
address  was:  'The  final  estabhshm.ent  of 
the  scat  of  National  Government,  which  has 
now  taken  place  in  the  Distiict  of  Columbia, 
i?<  an  event  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
political  transactions  of  our  country.  Nor 
can  we  on  tins  occasion  omit  tn  express  a 
hope  that  the  spirit  whicli  animated  the 
(treat  founder  cf  this  city,  nray  descend  to 
future  generations:  and  that  the  wisd  im, 
maL'nanimity.  and  steadines-;  v-hlch  marked 
the  events  of  his  public  life  m.av  be  imitated 
in  all  succeeding  ages.  A  consideration  of 
those  pow.rs  which  have  been  ve,«^^ted  in  Con- 
gress over  the  District  of  Columbia  will  not 
escape  our  attention:  nor  shall  we  Icrget 
that,  m  exercising  tho.^c  powers,  a  regard 
m.ust  be  had  to  those  events  which  will 
necessiiiily  attend    the  Capital  of  America" 

Vice  President  Jefferson  did  not  arrive  in 
the  new  Capital  until  November  27,  accord- 
ing to  the  Intelligencer,  He  h.-d  rcx^ms  n 
the  boarding  hou^e  of  Conrad  and  McMunn, 
who  leased  the  house  occupied  by  Thomas 
Law  at  the  nortliWest  corner  of  New  Jersey 
Avenue  and  C  Street  SE.  This  site  Is  nov'.' 
occupied  by  the  New  House  Office  Building. 
Mr.  i-av;  removed  to  a  dwelling  on  Greenleaf 
Point.  That  corner  house  was  occupied  by 
Members  of  Congress,  while  an  adjoining 
house,  under  the  same  lease,  was  for  the 
accommodation  of  travelers  and  the  usual 
patr(jns  of  a  tavern.  These  were  the  prop- 
ertlL^s  occupied  by  the  Vendome  and  Congress 
Hall  Hotels  until  the  New  House  Office  Build- 
ing was  erected,  which  for  many  years  had  as 
their  chief  patrons  Members  of  Congress. 

Jefferson,  in  addition  to  his  bedroom,  en- 
joyed the  distinction  unu.sual  in  the  then 
extent  of  accommodations  In  the  new  city 
of  having  alsj  a  parlor  or  reception  room. 
He  ate  at  the  common  table  with  some  30 
otiier  occupants  of   the  house. 


The  Speaker  of  the  House.  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick, lived  across  the  sireet,  in  another  con- 
i^rersional  mess  in  the  house  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C 
Street,  v.-hlch  was  also  owned  by  Thomas 
Law  but  leased  to  Tl'.omas  W.  Peacock.  In 
recognition  of  the  dignity  cf  his  office, 
Speaker  Sedgwick  was  allowed  a  room  by 
himself,  vhile  other  Members  were  obliged 
t )  roum  in  pairs. 

.lEFFERSON    FLECTED   PRi^IDI.NT 

Tliree  months  after  Congress  first  met  in 
Washiu'jton,  JeJferson  was  elected  President 
ir.ost  driMnat.cally  on  February  17,  1801,  in 
the  first  contest  ever  thrown  into  the  House 
for  decision,  in  the  House  Chamber  which 
is  now  occupied  (i:i  parti  by  the  Senate  dis- 
bursing office  and  a  few  years  a?o  by  the 
Clerk  cf  the  Supreme  Court 

."fter  6  day.s  and  nights  of  ballctlng  on  the 
tl-rty-sixth  ballot.  Representative  Matthew 
Lyom  of  Vermont,  cast  the  single  deciding 
vote  that  made  Jefferson  President,  con- 
.■-u-nmatiiig  the  will  cf   the  people. 

It  was  Jefferson's  most  bitter  personal 
and  political  enemies — John  Marshall  "of  the 
Forests.  "  later  known  as  the  Great  Expound- 
er of  the  Constitution,  who  siniuitantously 
was  Adam's  Secretary  of  State,  Chief  Justice 
cf  the  Supreme  Court,  and  substituted  for  the 
President  during  the  closing  montlis  of  his 
administration,  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Federalist  leader  and  strategist,  who  made 
Jeffer.'-on's  election  possible. 

CITY  S    FIRST    INAUGURAL 

Then  aljout  2  weeks  later  Jefferson  was 
inaugurated  President,  the  first  inaugural 
ceremony  held  in  Washington,  Eiirly  ou  the 
morning  of  March  4,  President  Adams  entered 
his  carriage  and  started  for  his  home  in 
Braintree,  Mass.,  but  before  he  had  passed  out 
of  the  District  he  heard  the  thunder  of  a 
salute  by  the  Washington  artillery,  ushering 
in  the  ceremonies  for  his  successor. 

About  10  o'clock  the  Alexandria  company 
of  riflemen  Joined  the  Washington  artillery 
company  ancL  paraded  In  front  of  the  In- 
com.ii  g  President's  boarding  house.  Attend- 
ed by  a  number  of  leading  citizens  and  po- 
litical advisers,  Jefferson,  according  to  the 
Aurora,  contrary  to  the  familiar  story  that  ha 
hitched  his  hor.se  tn  the  Capitol  fence- 
walked  the  couple  of  blocks  to  the  Capitol — 
a  man  afoot,  dreamer  and  theorist,  quietly 
ushering  in  that  day  a  more  lasting  revolu- 
tion than  could  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen. 

The  Government  by  old  colonial  aristocracy 
war,  routed  forever  by  his  peaceful  revolution. 
His  entrance  to  the  Capitol  was  heralded  by 
an  artillery  volley.  He  entered  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  the  basement,  attended  by  the 
heads  of  the  executive  depa-'tmenta  and  th"; 
marshal.  James  M  Llngan,  according  to  the 
journal  of  executive  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 

THE     WHITE    HOUSE 

After  delivery  of  his  inaugural  address  Jef- 
ferson took  the  oath  of  ofHcc.  closing  the 
ceremonies  of  an  eventful  day.  The  new 
President  democratically  walked  back  to  his 
lodgings,  where  he  continued  to  live  until 
March  19.  when  he  moved  into  the  White 
House.  Although  the  mansion  was  far  from 
finished— the  principal  stairway  had  not  been 
built,  the  East  Room  and  most  of  the  upstairs 
rooms  had  not  been  plastered — Jefferson 
promptly  undertook  to  perform  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  social  duties  of  his  office. 
Each  day  he  had  a  company  at  dinner,  limited 
to  12. 

Jefferson  made  his  first  District  appoint- 
ments on  March  16 — a  list  of  Justices  of  the 
peace.  He  explained  that  such  nomination 
by  his  predecessor  "having  been  thought  too 
numerous,"  he  reduced  the  number  for  Wash- 
ington County  from  33  to  14  and  "to  on« 
other,  to  wit,  Thomas  Corcoran"  and  for 
Alexandria  County  from  19  to  11.    Jefferson 


appointed  as  marshal.  Daniel  Carroll  Br«nt. 
a  nephew  of  Daniel  Carroll,  the  Commis- 
sioner; as  collector  of  the  port  of  George- 
town. John  Oakley,  and  as  attorney  for  the 
DlEtrict,  John  Thomixson  Mason,  Instead  of 
Thomas  Swann. 


Subsidizing  the  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fiiday.  November  26,  1943 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speukcr,  under 
Ipave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  bring  to  the  attention  of  tlie  House 
an  excellent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Waukegan  News-Sun.  Friday.  November 
19,  1943,  in  opposition  to  Senator  Bank- 
head's  bill.  This  splendid  editona:  under 
the  heading  "Subsidizing  the  press."  is  as 
follows: 

SUBSIDI71NC  THE  PRESS 

The  Senate  ha-i  pa.>sed  SenatCi  Bankhf-d  s 
bill  to  have  the  Government  spend  between 
$25,000,000  and  830,000.000  to  purchase  news- 
paper advertising  space,  in  dailies,  weeklies, 
semlweeklies  and  triweeklies,  for  the  sale  of 
bonds,  notes,  and  other  obligations  of  th« 
United  States. 

Although  those  in  the  Senate  favoring  the 
bill  disavow  it.  the  News-Sun  feels  that  such 
a  measure  is  an  attempt  to  subsidize  the 
Nation's  newspapers,  and  vigorously  opposes 
any  such  legislstlon.  The  News-Sun  does 
not  feel  that  there  is  a  need  for  such  an  ex- 
penditure on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Furthermore,  it.  In  common  with  many  other 
of  the  country's  dally  newspapers,  does  not 
want  to  be  obligated  to  some  politician  for 
advertising. 

The  plan  mav  appear  feasible  and  practical. 
and  it  might  be.  if  «  nonpolitical  group  of 
advert i.'^lng  Bpeclallsts  was  set  up  to  admin- 
ister the  fund,  but  it  would  only  be  a  matter 
ot  lime  before  administration  Senators  and 
Congressmen  would  try  to  use  allocations  for 
advertising  as  a  club  over  the  heads  of  news- 
paper publishers  who  refuse  to  do  their  bid- 
ding. Such  a  situation  Is  unthinkable,  and 
If  the  time  ever  comes  when  It  does  prevail 
the  American  public  will  suffer,  for  then 
the  press  will  have  lost  Its  freedom.  A  free 
presb  is  the  birthright  of  American  citizens 
and  any  attempt  to  Indirectly  undermine 
It.  whether  by  subsidized  advertising  or  any 
other  method,  should  be  reslr.ted. 

The  newspapers  carried  a  large  volume  of 
War  bond  advertising  during  the  recent  cam- 
paigns, but  at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 
The  advertising  was  sponsored  by  business 
and  industrial  concerns  and  individuals  and 
the  campaigns  all  were  unqualified  successes, 
so  why  change? 

Representative  Cannon,  a  Missouri  Demo- 
crat, announces  that  a  personal  poll  showed 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  House  in 
favor  of  the  Government-financed  advertising 
program  and  that  the  lower  House  would  fol- 
low the  Senate's  lead  and  paas  the  bill. 
Naturally,  the  pork  barrelers  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  they  are  legion,  favor  the 
bill.  It  would  give  them  a  chance  to  try 
to  dictate  the  editorial  and  news  policies  of 
the  Nation's  press.  Recalcitrant  editors  and 
publishers  would  be  punished  by  withhold- 
ing advertising.  No  thanks,  we  aren't  hav- 
ing any  of  this  "poili." 
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ResoIatioD  of  Leaf ne  of  Iowa 
Manicipalities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  26.  1943 

Mr.  LiCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
League  of  Iowa  Municipalities  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Iowa  City,  November  5,  1943,  ex- 
pressed interest  in  legislation  proposing 
post-war  planning  for  road  building  and 
especially  favoring  H  R.  2426.  but  urge 
that  the  allocation  of  funds  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  highway  com- 
mis.sions.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  desire  to  Include 
therein  the  following  resolution  which 
was  unarilmously  adopted  by  the  league: 

Br  it  re.tnlved  by  the  trustees  of  the  League 
Of  lotca   Munieipalittes: 

1  Wc  sincerely  appreciate  and  approve  the 
growing  aentirnent  In  the  Congress  of  the 
Uiiitfd  Stateji  In  favor  cf  alltcating  definite 
p^rcenta»e«  cr  amounu  of  any  Federal  ap- 
prupr:aticu»  for  highway  purposes  to  the 
cltiea  and  u^iu.  In  order  that  the  cities  and 
town*  may  receive  their  Just  share  of  surh 
funds  .ind  thereby  be  ablo  to  maintain  the 
highways  within  their  limits  comparable 
»ith  the  highways  outside  citlea  and  towns 

2  We  appreciate  and  approve  the  general 
P'Uic:p'"s  uf  the  plan  »et  cut  in  H  R  2426, 
n«  formulated  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  highway  commissioners,  and  urge  our 
Seniors  and  Representatives  to  favor  the 
I-rlnclple  of  this  bill,  and  thereby  assure  the 
rttlrs  and  towns  their  share  of  any  Federal 
tirP'"'T'ri aliens  for  highway  improvements  or 
mp.intenance 

3  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  moet 
c(  the  mcney  approprl.ited  for  the  munici- 
palities In  this  hill,  as  it  now  stands,  is  allo- 
cated to  cities  of  over  10,000  population,  but 
that  any  i  loney  appropriated  for  municipali- 
ties should  be  app.opriated  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  the  cJ'ies  and  towns  in  the  State,  and 
that,  d'.ie  to  the  fact  that  conditions  vary 
in  the  different  States,  we  urge  that  the  allo- 
cation of  any  money  to  any  State  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  highway  commission 
to  be  allocated  in  their  Judgment  to  any  and 
all  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  that  State. 

4.  That  the  secretary  is  Instructed  to  send 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  of  our  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  Iowa  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


DecIuuBf  C«tton  Crops 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TKXAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSKNTATIVES 

Friday.  November  26. 1943 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
In  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Dallas  Njws  November  11, 
1943.  I  hope  the  authorities  of  the  A. 
A.  A.  will  not  continue  to  mention  cotton 
soals.  which  by  implication  would  indi- 


cate that  we  still  have  in  effect  a  program 
of  restriction,  but  in.stead  will  represent 
to  our  cotton  farmers  the  truth,  and  that 
is  that  there  are  to  be  no  quotas  on 
cotton  in  1944. 

DECLINING    COTTON    CHOPS 

The  steady  decline  of  cottcn  In  the  Texas 
economy  should  be  a  .TUbJect  of  prinio  im- 
portance to  every  Texas  businessman,  banker. 
planter,  tenant,  or  white-collar  worker  In 
town  or  city.  Latent  statistics  show  that  the 
Texas  cotton  crop  of  2,825,00C  bales  Is  about 
600,000  bales  below  the  10-year  average  Icr 
the  period  1932-41,  Since  these  years  (ex- 
cepting 1937)  are  all  acreage-control  years, 
the  production  figure  for  the  "urrent  se;\soii 
assumes  even  greater  significance.  Aie  we 
going  out  of  cotton?     It  would  seem  so. 

Even  the  1944  crop  goals,  at  last  m..de  pub- 
lic officially  from  college  sta'icn?  A.  A.  A. 
headquarters,  shew  decidedly  small  interest 
in  next  season's  cotton  acreage.  Farmers  are 
Hiked  to  grow  only  as  much  co*ton  as  in  1942 
(8.050,000  acres).  Compare  that  with  the 
average  of  about  17,000,000  acres  along  about 
1924-26.  In  those  days  cotton  was  a  majjr 
crop,  shipped  to  the  corners  of  the  world.  Its 
byproducte.  cottonseed  cake  and  meal,  were 
the  basis  of  America's  livestock  feeding  in- 
dustry Texas  in  those  days;  not  mly  fur- 
nished its  own  livestock  with  all  requ;:td  pro- 
tein feedstufis  but  supplied  the  i:reat 
American  Midwest  and  North  with  supple- 
metitary  protein  feeds,  and  had  enauzh  left 
to  provide  Denmark  with  thousands  >A  ton,s 
which  enabled  that  enterprising  country  to 
meet  England*  requirements  for  buter  aud 
cheese. 

Look  at  the  sad  sUte  Into  which  cotton  has 
fallen  In  Texas  today!  Our  dairy  farmers  for 
lack  of  feed  are  forced  to  sell  ofl  their  herd."?. 
and  oui  ranchmen  have  to  sacrifice  tens  rf 
thousands  of  range  cattle  for  want  of  es- 
sential cottonseed  cake  and  meal.  No  longer 
does  Texas  ship  its  surplus  protein  feedstuffs 
to  the  Corn  Beit  or  to  Denmark.  Instead,  it 
mast  beg  the  Government  to  ship  into  this 
State  some  5.500,000  bushels  of  Illinois.  leva, 
or  Indiana  soybeans,  in  order  to  keep  our 
cotton-oil  mills  busy  and  to  relieve  in  purt 
cur  distressing  lack  of  protein  feedsluffs. 
Verily  it  is  high  time  for  the  friends  of  cot- 
ton to  raise  their  voices  in  its  behalf. 


Woodrow  WiUon'i  Plans  and  Ideals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAHIE  W.  CARAWAY 

or  ABICANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  26  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  November  18),  1943 

Mrs.  CARAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rccord  a  letter  signed  by  John  Park 
Cravens,  published  in  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette, entitled  "Says  Woodrow  Wilson's 
Plans  and  Ideals  Have  Been  Reborn."  I 
ask  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

nK>M  THi  People 

■ATB  WOOOBOW  WIUSON'S  PLANS  AND  IDEALS  IIA;^ 
BEEN  KEBORN 

To  the  Editok  of  the  Gazette: 

My  oplnloQ  Is  that  when  historiaiis  write 
the  history  of  this  great  war  for  stirvival  now 


bemc  fought,  the  late  Woodrow  WlLson  will 
come  into  his  own.  Our  great  republic  won 
World  War  No  1  but  lo-t  the  peace  because 
some  (it  our  political  leader.'-  would  not  li.sten 
to  Pr'sidcnt  Wllsun. 

Thi.s  caunry  nr.-,v  is  having  to  fight  a  much 
greater  war  for  survival  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocr.;cy.  and  re.soiuticns  acted  upon  in  Ccn- 
gre?.«  Indicate  our  present-day  statesmen 
want  cur  country  to  take  an  active  part  in 
n.a;i. taming  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  af*fT  tlie  war  is  ended 

The  plan.'?  and  ideals  of  Woodrow  Wil.';on 
for  wcv'id  peace  that  could  not  be  put  Into 
effect  due  to  pclltical  opposition  in  thi?  coun- 
try have  been  rrbcrn  and  today  our  statesmen 
are  approving  them  in  the  same  terms  and 
principles. 

My  opinion  i^  that  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
one  of  the  grcate.-t  phllns.>phers,  6tate.smen, 
and  educators  America  has  ever  had.  He 
was  a  great  scholr.r.  a  genius,  and  he  did  not 
have  the  assistance  of  gho«t  writers  He 
wrote  hi*;  state  papers,  and  I  think  historians 
\n  the  future  will  give  more  recognition  to 
tp.em  than  those  of  any  other  .statesman  of 
this  ci.uniry. 

Wh'.'n  I  was  18  I  w;.s  editor  end  publisher 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  a  small  Arkansas 
town.  The  town,  in  many  respects,  was 
Isolated,  tiiere  was  a  self-centered  community 
.spirit,  and  practically  all  of  the  citizens'  In- 
terest.s  were  a*  home  You  could  h<ive  walked 
from  my  printing  plant  out  of  the  m:<in 
circulat.'^n  cf  my  weekly  newspaper  within 
2  hour.s  After  a  few  year.s  tne  automcbile. 
the  State  hlgh»^;.y.  and  other  things  changed 
things  in  general. 

No  longer  coul'I  the  town  in  which  I  pub- 
lished i:^y  r.cv.«^p;ip<r  remain  isnlatcd  and  ro 
longer  cculd  its  citizen.<:  live  normal  lives  by 
living  as  they  had  in  th"  past.  I.scla' Ionium, 
m  every  respect  was  a  thing  of  gone-by  days, 
Procre.ss  of  the  Nation  and  the  march  of 
civilizutinn  brought  about  -his  change  So 
19  our  ereat  Nntion  no  longer  Isolated  when 
It  f-i  ;ne.<  t(.;  'he  wcrld  I'S  a  whcic. 

Wcodrcw  Wilson  warned  America  against 
iprJ:t!loi!isin  With  men  like  Congressman 
Bni  FrLBRicHT  of  Ark:'i'sn<:.  on  the  job  at 
Washington  I  nm  sure  this  Nation  at  the  end 
of  this  war  will  adept  a  policy  of  ntmisola- 
tlonlsm  and  be  placed  in  it.s  rightful  position 
as  the  leader  in  maintaining  peac  and  right- 
eousness throughout  the  w  rid.  And  our  war 
dead  will  not  have  died  in  vain,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson,  like  Cnn  Billy  Mitchell,  will  receive 
the  cied:'.   dtie  him, 

JoH.N  Park  Cravtns. 

Magazine  Age. 


Food  for  French  and  Belgians 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.\IARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fnday.  November  26  (leQisLative  day  of 
Thursday .  November  18),  1943 

Mr,  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  deal- 
ing with  Senate  Resolution  100.  published 
in  the  New  Ycik  Herald  Tribune  of  No- 
vember 17.  1943.  The  title  cf  the  article 
is  "Frencn  and  Belgians  Seeking  Food 
Aid  for  Homelands  Now." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
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Ftench  and  Beician's  StrKiNC  Tood  Aid  for    | 
Homelands     Now — Di:'_F.c\Tis      to     U      N. 
R.  R.  A.  CoNFLP.FNcE  Fr.AR  Ret  ief  After  Lib-    ' 
EF^TioNS  Will  Be  Too  L.^te;  Danger  or  Aid 
TO  Germans  Dfclaked  Slight  i 

(By  DcTjti'.y  Dunb.ir  Broml''yi  I 

Atu\ntic  City.  Ncvtmber  16.— A  specter  is 
present   as  an    uninvited   guest    at    the   hrtt    i 
conlerence  of  the  United  Natioiis  R-lief  and    j 
nchabilithtion  Administration,  called  to  con-    I 
sidcr   ways  and  ii^'ati.^  of  briupmg  lehcf  to 
the  occupied   cunuiies  after  the   hbeiation. 
In  the  thoughts  of  m.'iny  delegates,  but  on    | 
the  lips  of  few.  is  the  b.i.sic  questiun:  What 
proportion  of  tho  itarviug  peoples  of  the  oc- 
cupied countries,  and  nrre  especially  of  the 
children,    will    survive    the    slow    ow    steady 
march   of  starvation   th;;t   w.ll   not  wait   for 
liberation? 

Former  Gov.  He:l>e:t  H  Lehman,  of  New 
York,  Director  of  the  U.  N  R.  R.  A,  w.>.s 
asked  at  hi^  fust  pre.^s  cuufpreiice  whether 
the  question  cf  immeciiute  iclief  would  be 
considered  at  the  Atlantic  City  sessions.  He 
replied  that  the  subject  waa  not  or  the 
iigenda 

Periodically  the  povcrnmeuts-in-exile  rep- 
resentmij  the  countries  m  greate.-t  need  hnve 
tirged  thp  British  Gf-vernment  and  the  Annr- 
ican  State  Depifrtment  to  approve  a  plan 
for  immediate  relief  mi  a  minimum  scale, 
properly  coi.ttollcd  Hcrve  Alphand.  second 
In  rank  Jo  Jc.in  Monnet  in  the  dPie«?atlou 
of  the  French  Commit  tee  for  Ni.tioi.al  Lib- 
era'ion,  said  th..:  2  yeas  f^go  General  D? 
Gaull*-  asked  that  dr.ea  niilk  and  vit.".mins 
he  sent  thioigh  the  '.jUickadc  and  distiibutcd 
to  pre-nant  wnmen.  children  up  to  14  years 
fid.  and  sick  i?er»ons  In  urba:i  centers  except 
In  'he  dcp.->rT::i' a*.=:  of  La  r!or,e!le.  Rhin.  and 
Haut-Phiii.  v.ir.irh  'he  G-rmar.*  had  taken 
o\'pr  cori^plt-tf-Iy  He  prop<,)sed  that  the  In- 
tel n.itional  Red  Cr.ss.  us.ng  the  good  offices 
of  the  Sw^di.:h  unci  Sv.iss  R"d  Crof.s,  be  made 
resjioiisible  for  the  distribution.  The  British 
said  they  would  study  the  plan 

PL^N  baciciid  by  ei:lcia:.s 

Th's  plan,  now  revealed  for  the  last  iinie 
as  hr.vint  G^uer  ii  de  Gaulle's  .■•ponsoi--hip, 
was  at-ain  put  beJcre  the  Biiti.^h  6  months 
ago,  with  'he  concirrer,'''?  of  the  Belgian 
Governnient-in-exile  by  Rene  M;i£s;pli.  act- 
ing foi  the  French  r-  mnottee.  It  met  wiih 
no  p. eater  success  than  before. 

"The  last  thlnr.  our  comm.ittee — or  the 
people  inside  France  -v.ai.t  to  do  is  to  help 
the  Germans,  wl-.om  they  hate  more  than 
the  devil."  M'  A'nl.iUid  said  'but  we  are 
convinced  that  a  hnilled  and  properly  con- 
trolled distribution  confined  to  the  cities 
could  not  benefit  the  Gfi-m.ms.  They  could 
not  take  an  equivalent  amount  of  foodstuffs 
from  the  citios  becauFe  '.t  is  not  there  to 
take." 

Mr  Alphand  added  that  he  had  traveled 
recently  with  an  agent  of  the  Swedish  Red 
Cross  who, had  distributed  supplies  in  Gretce. 
The  Swedish  represent -ittve  rcpoitrd  that  the 
plan  was  w.-^rkinf:  very  veil, 

Ad^ice  from  the  uiideigrcund  in  occupied 
France  leaves  no  dctibt  as  to  the  rapidly  de- 
teriorating health  sUuation.  Mr.  Alphand 
added  It  is  j,aM:c-;ii:  iy  bad  in  the  large 
cities  and  along  the  Mediterranean.  Tlie 
present  ration  of  food— v'-.en  cb'ainnbie — 
allows  the  Frenchman  834  calories  a  day. 
Unrationed  foods  mny  b-ing  the  average  up 
to  1,200  calories  Mr.  Alphand  said  that  2,4C0 
Is  th  normal  ration  for  a  man  and  3  000  for 
one  who  is  wo; king.  "A  diet  under  1,?00.  lie 
said,  "means  latent  starvation." 

BELCTANS'  PLIGHT  WC7PB 

Belgiuin  is  nc-irer  slirvation  than  France. 
It  is  the  most  th.ckly  populated  count. y  in 
Eurone.  and  tw-thirds  of  its  8W1O.OOO  citi- 
zen.- live  in  cities  a-id  industrial   ercs.     Be- 


fore the  war  it  imported  more  than  half  Its 
total  fi.H3d  supply,  Paul  Henri  Spai.k.  Foreign 
Mmister  of  the  Government-in-cxile,  ex- 
plained. Mr.  Spaak.  a  Socialist,  has  l>een  Bel- 
gian Foreign  Minister  since  1936 

"The  minimum  program,  which  we  and 
the  French  C  minittce  have  urged  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  approve,"  he  ^aid.  "calls 
lor  the  impoitation  into  Beicium  of  only 
20.000  tons  a  month  of  vitamins  and  dried 
milk.  This  would  be  a  mere  drop  in  the 
sea — of  no  intercut  to  the  German-.  Yet  It 
mifht  sa\'e  our  children.  We  h.-.ve  a  ship  of 
our  own  which  could  transport  the  supplies 
from  the  United  States  to  Lisoon,  and  from 
there  they  could  go  by  rail." 

The  Belgians  and  the  P'rench  have  the 
necess.-.ry  funds. 

Since  tl'.e  beginning  of  tl.e  v,ar.  small 
shipments  of  lish  and  \egetable  oils  have 
been  trickling  through  from  Spain  a!id  Por- 
tugal to  B.lgium.  m  the  amount  of  20,000 
tons  a  year,  enough  to  add  ICO  calor  es  daily 
to  the  diet  of  1,500.000  to  2  OCO  000  children, 
adolescents,  and  invalids.  The  feed  has  been 
s-Tved  in  canteens  in  the  cities  and  iadustiial 
areas  by  the  Belgiin  Red  Cross  and  the  Bel- 
gian winter  help  fund,  Tlie  underground 
reports  that  none  of  thi-  food  hus  fallen  into 
Nazi  hands. 

Belgi..ns  remember,  Mr  Spaak  said,  the 
relief  proj-'ram  of  the  last  war.  directed  by 
Herbert  Hoover,  befcre  tlK-  United  States 
entered  the  war.  and  later  by  Spanish  neu- 
tral?. There  wa*!  a  bkckitdc  then,  as  now, 
yet  ll.OOO.CJO  t'iis  of  f o< d  .a  month,  chiefly 
grains  but  including  some  meat  and  legumes. 
were  Imported  into  Belelum  and  a  few  de- 
partments in  northern  France. 

Even  v.ith  tl-.c^e  supplies  crm.lng  in.  tuber- 
culosis took  a  lieivy  toll  in  B?l;;:um  during 
the  Wcrld  War  and  for  some  years  after. 
Today,  there  1>  at  least  a  60-percent  increase 
in  deaths  frcm  tubercu!'->e!s  in  urban  areas, 
while  the  incidence  of  the  disea.«e  has  been 
multiplied  from  three  to  eiglit  times,  depend- 
ing on  the  area,  according  to  Mr.  Spaak. 

Edouaid  J.  Blg\v0i)d.  former  piofe.ssor  of 
biology  at  the  University  cf  Brussels,  now 
rttached  to  tlie  Ministry  of  Relief  cf  th.e 
Belgian  Government  in  London,  is  assisting 
the  Foreign  Minister  as  a  member  of  the 
delegation, 

"It  should  he  noted."  he  said,  "that  in  the 
last  war  we  did  not  have  a  singe  case  in 
Belgium  of  what  is  called  starvation  edema. 
Today  such  cases  are  appearing." 

Belgians  who  cannot  afford  to  btiy  in  the 
black  market  are  getting  from  900  to  1,200 
calories  of  food  a  day,  while  children  fed 
In  tlie  canteens  are  getting  from  1.000  to 
1.300,  it  was  said  The  most  the  wealthy 
get  is  from  1.300  to  1800  School  hours  in 
the  populous  aieas  have  had  to  be  cut  to 
half  a  day  and  attendance  Is  less  than  50 
percent  of  normal.  Deaths  have  risen  so 
rapidly  that  they  exceed  births  by  20,000, 
whereas  before  the  war  Be''tium  had  50.000 
more  blrtlis  than  deaths  a  year. 

Taking  a  real:st:c  view.  Mr  Spaak  exnres.sed 
the  fear  that  help  will  reach  Belgium  too 
late — after  she  is  liberated  Asked  to  com- 
-nent  on  the  statement  made  last  week 
before  a  Sena'c  subcommittee  by  Howard 
Kershner.  of  the  American  Friencs'  Service 
Committee,  thc^t  the  people  of  the  dmoc- 
racies  m.ay  be  so  weakened  physically  that 
only  the  Gerni;;iis  will  have  the  strength 
to  organize  Europe.  Mr.  Spaak  said  this  was 
a  logical  development  to  expect 

"Demogrc.phically  speaking."  Mr  Blgwood. 
who  is  a  pnpuh.tion  expert,  concluded,  "if 
thinfs  continue  as  nt  present,  the  Germans. 
the  British  and  the  Russin.ns  will  em?.'(7e.  r.s 
tr.e  only  phys.cally  s".r -ng  people  in  lXiici;:e  " 


Impending  Boom  in  Farm  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TOE  UNITED  STATF^ 

Friday.  November  26  degi.^lative  day  0/ 
Thursday.  November  18).  1943 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
dealing  with  the  impending  boom  in  (arm 
pnce.s  piiblLshed  in  the  Miami  Herald  of 
November  21,   1943. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as   foiiows: 

RocKmNo     Farm     Vai  t'Es     Brino     Ft^r     or 
Boom — Tragedies   Lcrk.   S^T9   Summary — 
pRENZT  or  Silk  Shirt  Era  on  Wat  Back 
Prcbent   skyrocketing  of  farm-land   val.;e« 
threatens    a    recurrence    of    the    Bpeculative 
frenzy  of  World  War  No.  1,  "the  greatest  eco- 
nomic   t:a-;(dy    to   the   American    farmer   In 
modern  tlmc^."  says  Ethyl  News,  publication 
of  Ethyl  Corporation 

Only  the  common  ser-e  of  the  Airerlc.m 
farmer,  who  Is  today  getting  out  of  debt  pri 
putti'.ea  («ub«tanlln1  part  of  hU  earning'  !r"o 
the  bank  and  into  War  bonds,  can  brad  on  s 
b(Kim.  It  is  asserted 

'  Nation-wid",  average  farm  valuea  are  up 
mo;e  than  21  percent  since  the  war  begun  in 
1939,"  the  rejjcrt  point*  out.  "Two-third*  of 
that  lncrea.sc  occurred  within  the  la-^t  year 
alone.  In  some  areas,  values  are  up  30.  40,  ^r 
50  pereent  and  more 

HIGHXST  since    1920 

'Farms  which  during  the  depress. on  went 
under  the  auctioneer's  hammer  at  distress 
sales  today  are  selling  at  the  highest  pricis 
since  1920.  and  selling  fast. 

"All  this  adds  up  to  a  mushrooming  farm- 
land boom  without  equal  since  World  War 
No  1  And  in  that  lies  the  deadly  parallel. 
Hist  ry  is  repeating,  up  to  a  point.  Between 
1914  and  1918.  farm  real-estate  valueb  climbed 
rouaiily  25  percent. 

"Tliat  era  saw  days  of  $3  50  wheal  and  (25 
silk  shirts.  Farmers  thought  their  war-ex- 
panded incomes  would  continue  Indefinitely. 
And  so  they  bought  up  land  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  their  ability  to  carry  it  in  more 
normal  times.  Farmers  bought  and  bought  In 
a  wild  speculative  frenzy. 

"Suddenly,  in  1921,  the  bottom  dropped  out 
of  the  farm  boom.  As  foreign  demand  for 
American  foodstuffs  dried  up,  farm  prices  de- 
clined 41  percent;  cash  farm  Income  shrank 
38  percent.  The  land  that  farmers  thought 
would  provide  them  with  unending  wealth 
now  turned  out  to  be  a  huge  white  elephant 
because  of  the  mortgage  payments  that  still 
had  to  be  met  despite  shrunken  Incomes.  In- 
terest payments  which  In  1919  took  a  puny 
3  percent  of  their  lush  earnings  now  required 
more  than  8  percent  of  their  reduced  Income 
and  were  hard  to  meet. 

thousands  lose  homes 

"Uiiable  to  pay  their  obligations,  thousand! 
of  farmers  loet  their  homes  In  bankruptcy 
and  foreclosure  proceedings.  Hundre<l8  of 
country  banks  and  other  farm  Investors  *7»nt 
to  the  wall.  The  result  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  economic  tragedy  to  the  American 
farmer   in   modern   times." 

At  present  virtually  all  peacetime  crop 
controls  have  been  removed  from  essential 
commodities,  and  farmers  have  been  encour- 
aged to  grovi  just  a*  much  as  they  physically 
can.  the  r:pc. ,  ..d%s. 
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'•A"!  a  result.  ia43s  farm  prcductlon.  It  is 
ejJtin.alcd.  will  exceed  la.«i  yenr's  record  out- 
put by  porhapd  3  percent,  aided  by  an  Im- 
provement In  the  farmer  s  labor  and  machin- 
ery problem,  plus  good  growing  weather. 
La.-^er  prodi:(Uion  means  hlpher  Income,  even 
an  incroaAe  over  1942a  thumping  return  of 
tl8()(X),CX)0.000. 

•  P;irm  p.^ices  since  1939  have  more  than 
doubled;  between  1914  and  1918  they  rose 
slightly  more.  Parm  Income  has  risen  from 
•I'.uOO.COO.OOO  In  1039  to  911.700.000.C00  In 
1942;  during  the  laat  war  It  Increased  from 
•6  000.000,000  In  1914  to  910,700.000,000  In 
1918. 

"But  there  are  Important  diaerences  be- 
tween the  farm  boom  now  and  then.  For  one 
thing,  the  quickening  intertat  In  farm  land 
this  time  has  not  been  accompanied  by  an 
over-all  Increase  In  farm  mortgage  debt  thus 
far.  On  the  contrary,  outsUndlng  farm 
mortgage  Indebtedness^,  between  1939  and 
1943.  declined  by  more  than  $70,000,000.  to 
reach  the  lowest  point  in  26  years.  $6,400.- 
000.000.  Farmers  In  1942  reduced  their  mort- 
gage debt  by  three  times  the  average  reduc- 
tion of  the  preceding  3  years. 

"One  factor  behind  thLi  restraint  has  been 
the  conservative  lending  policies  of  farm 
exedit  InaUtutlona.  while  for  their  part  most 
farmers  have  been  using  their  increased 
earnings  to  get  their  properties  out  of  debt. 
Further,  farmers  have  been  putting  a  sub- 
•tantial  part  of  their  earnings  Into  the  bank 
and  into  War  bonds. 

"Nevertheless  the  farm  land  boom  Is  at  a 
critical  Juncture.  ;ind  Government  officials  in 
Washington  are  openly  disturbed.  To  head 
off  the  boom  a  number  of  proposals  have 
been  made.  Involving  principally  the  tighten- 
ing up  of  terms  of  purchase  and  resale.  But, 
most  of  all,  officials  are  counting  upon  the 
cxrfnmon  sense  of  the  American  farmer  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  World  War  No.  1 
tragedy." 


Slap  Heard  Aroand  the  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  CURK  BALDWIN 

or  KXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Sorember  26.  1943 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Bpealter.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoba,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Lee  Carson,  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  November  25, 
1943: 

yaTTON'S  WOT  OITTRS  NO  ALIBI  FOK  "TOUCH 

PBtrscnoNiST" 
(By  Lee  Carson) 
Mrs.  George  S.  Patton.  Jr.,  white-haired 
wife  of  the  general  whoae  flap  has  been  heard 
•round  the  world,  last  night  offered  no  alibi 
for  her  busSiand.  but  asked  that  the  Nation 
try  to  understand  him  as  "a  tough  per- 
fectionist" and  "a  man  nghtlng  furiously  for 
bis  country." 

Beth  Mrs.  Patton  and  her  daughter.  Mrs. 
3  K.  Waters,  wife  o'  a  Tank  Corps  colonel 
eapttlred  by  the  Nails  at  Kasserine  Pass, 
ainved  that  the  general  "will  take  any  pvm- 
tahment  without  wincing. ' 

"Dad  can  eat  crow  when  he  has  to,  better 
than  anyone  I  know."  Mrs.  Waters  said. 
"I've  never  known  him  to  pa^s  the  buck  or 


bow  out  or  blame  anyone  else — when  he  Is 
at  fault." 

Tough,  hard-riding,  and  bellicose.  General 
Patton's  big  soft  spot  is  service  to  his  country, 
the  family  said.  He  saw  the  war  coming  a 
long  time  ago  and  drove  everyone  crazy 
worrying  over  whether  or  not  he  was  too 
old  to  get  in. 

Given  command  of  the  armored  Seveiith 
Division,  the  Army's  most  colorful  field  gen- 
eral was  "all  tied  up.  heart  and  seal,  in  turn- 
ing his  division  into  a  perfect  fighiing 
machine." 

His  success  was  amply  Illustrated  during 
the  39-day  Sicilian  campaign.  Patton  per- 
sonally led  his  men  In  battle  and  "asked 
nothing  of  them  that  he  couldn't  or  would 
not  do  himself,"  Mrs.  Patton  recalled  last 
night. 

"He  did  a  wrong  thing — he  made  a  mis- 
take— but  perhaps  a  fev  people  can  under- 
stand it  if  they  put  themselves  In  his  place." 
his  wife  said. 

The  general  Is  "a  man  who  feels  deeply," 
she  explamed,  "and  after  all  thjse  days  of 
seeing  his  boys  blown  apart"  and  then  walk- 
ing down  rows  of  "horribly  wounded  sol- 
diers— with  arms  and  legs  and  even  faces 
blown  off."  the  sight  of  an  apparently  utale- 
bodied  husky  man  "sitting  on  a  cot  in  his 
helmet."  probably  touched  off  the  dynamite 
of  Patton's  personality. 

"He  has  been  known  to  weep  at  his  men's 
graves — as  well  as  tear  their  hides  off,  ycu 
know,"  the  family  explained. 

Mrs,  Patton,  whose  two  daughters  are  mar- 
ried to  men  In  service  and  whose  son,  George 
III.  is  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  added,  thought- 
fully, that  "a  commanding  cfBcLr — from  a 
shavetail  to  a  general— is  the  'father'  of  his 
men  and  sometimes  reacts  like  one  when 
they  disappoint  him." 

"I  think  I'm  a  good  mother — but  I  can 
remember  all  too  well  punishing  my  chil- 
dren in  the  heat  of  disappointment  or  shock 
and  wishing  later  I  hadn  t.  In  fact  I  would 
have  given  my  right  hand— not  to  have  given 
some  of  those  spankings." 

Her  husband,  Mrs.  Patton  said,  undoubt- 
edly felt  Just  like  that  in  this  instance.  The 
"deed  is  done  and  the  mistake  made,"  she 
continued,  "and  I'm  sure  George  is  sorrier 
and  has  punished  himself  more  than  anyone 
could  possibly  realize." 

"I've  known  George  Patton  for  31  years, 
and  I've  never  known  him  to  be  deliberately 
unfair.  He's  made  mistakes — and  he's  paid 
for  them.  This  was  a  big  mistake,  and  he  a 
paying  a  big  price  for  It." 

They  expect  the  Senate  to  refuse  to  pro- 
mote him  to  the  permanent  rank  of  major 
general  and  added  it  will  "hurt  but  not  maim 
him." 

Mrs.  Patton.  the  two  Patten  daughters  and 
son.  have  had  V-mail  letters  from  the  gen- 
eral, but  In  none  of  them  did  he  menilon 
the  fatal  day  when  he  slapped  a  sheil-shocked 
enlisted  man  while  on  an  inspection  tour  of 
an  evacuation  hospital. 

•The  first  I  knew  of  it  I  heard  on  a  broad- 
cast a  few  days  ago,'*  Mrs  Patton  said,  "so 
actually  I  know  nothing  about  it  at  all  and 
shotildn't  say  anything." 

In  the  last  war.  General  Patton  was 
wounded  In  action  and  left  to  die  on  the 
battlefield,  but  the  far-famed  Patton  guti 
kept  him  In  there  pitching  until  help  came. 

"But  don't  you  go  to  writing  any  mush 
about  him,"  his  wife  said  last  night.  "I 
won't  have  It.    He  wouldn't  like  it. 

"He  made  a  mistake,  and  it  can't  be  un- 
done; I  Just  hope  they  won't  kick  him  to 
death  while  he's  down." 


Thanksgivins  Turkey  for  Our  Troops 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

CF  Missorai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATI'VE3 

Friday.  Nuvcnber  26.  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  different  .sort  of  turlcey  day  this  time, 
but  wlierever  our  men  in  the  military 
service  were  on  Thanksgiving  Day  turkey 
made  a  part  of  the  meal.  As  one  writer 
pui  It,  "All  over  the  world  today  Ameri- 
cans in  the  fiehting  forces  sat  down  to 
the  kind  of  Thanksgiving  dinners  they 
knew  at  home— turkey  and  fixin's." 

True,  there  wa.s  not  the  festive  fa_nily 
board,  a  beautifully  decorated  table, 
around  which  the  family  gathered  as  in 
peacetime.  It  must  be  that  turkey  was 
eaten  under  such  widely  varv'ing  camp 
conditions  as  prevail  in  the  frigid  regions 
of  the  far  north,  in  the  torrid  heat  of 
.some  of  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  other 
far-off  places.  Everywhere  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  had  de- 
livered the  goods. 

In  practicplly  every  region  the  world 
over  our  faithful  fighting  forces  had  tur- 
key and  fixin's.  This  was  made  possible 
by  long  and  careful  planning.  Months 
ago  the  call  went  out  for  millions  of 
pounds  of  turkey.  Because  the  distances 
in  many  instances  were  great,  various 
methods  of  transportation  being  required 
for  the  ultimate  delivery,  the  work  of 
buying  and  preparing  for  shipment  so 
many  turkeys  was  necessarily  begun  be- 
fore the  u.'iual  marketing  season.  So,  at 
first,  response  was  slow.  As  the  turkeys 
grew  so  grew  the  numbers  which  came 
to  market,  and  in  due  time  the  biggest 
embargo  of  all  turkey  orders  was  filled 
and  lifted. 

Possibly  there  was  a  little  grumbling, 
but  there  was  mighty  little  on  the  part 
of  producers  and  tlie  pubUc.  When  ci- 
vilian* understood,  all  were  willing  to 
wait  for  the  second  table.  All,  too,  were 
happier  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  even 
thouch  the  family  here  at  home  may  not 
have  had  turkey.  They  were  happy  by 
having  bolpcd  to  make  possible  a  bit  of 
tlie  fea.-t  for  the  boys  in  uniform.  It  is 
a  w;\y  America  has.  As  we  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  others  we  add  to  our 
own  happiness. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  Thanksgiv- 
in;'  Day  morning,  in  speaking  of  the 
suuaiion  in  America's  largest  city  said: 

The  pi;h!ic  se-ined  aware  that  the  armed 
forces  had  bcupht  up  all  available  turkeys 
from  mid'^nmmer  to  October  fcr  shipment 
to  camp.?  h^re  and  abroad  so  that  those  on 
far-fiung  battle  fronts  could  have  a  touch  of 
home 

An  As.sociated  Pre.^^  di.?patch  from  far- 
off  Algiers,  dated  November  24,  told  of 
how  turkeys  aplenty  had  been  provided. 
I  quote  in  part; 

There  will  be  turkeys  aplenty  tomorrow 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
troops  in  the  LiedUerrancan  theater,  many 
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of  them  for  the  sec  .nd   time  observing  the    I 
histoiic  holiday  oveiceas. 

The  .'Vrmy  has  marie  every  effort  to  see  that 
front  line  troops  m  Italy  get  the  lien's  share 
cf  the  turkey  supply,  but  an  unofficial  survey 
Indicated  that  the  big  majority  from  Casa- 
blanca to  Tunis  nl^o  will  get  a  chance  at 
wliite  meat  or  drumr-Uck. 

The  air  force  s.ivpd  the  day  for  many  by 
flying  68  tons  of  cukl-;;torage  birds  on  emer- 
gency delivery  fruiu  a  frhip  which  decked  far 
from  the  area  m  wiiich  they  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed Planes  of  tlie  troop  carrier  com- 
mand flew  them  from  the  harbor  to  the 
Tunisian  field  v.here  rffnecrator  trucks  met 
:he  planes  and  ruslu-d  off  packed  full  cf  fnt 
birds 

Prom  Wellington.  New  Zealand,  came 
another  mcs.-sage  indicating  thought  on 
the  part  of  our  ov. n  Government,  also 
fine  cooperation  on  the  part  of  others. 
Again  I  quote: 

Americans  i!\  New  Zealand  will  eat  their 
Thanksgiving  dinncis  largely  under  rec.pro- 
cil  aid,  th!;uph  the  fam;har  turkey,  the  main 
ciish,  will  be  drawn  frcni  State  supplies 

The  turkeys  will  come  from  the  stores  of 
the  joint  purchasiJig  authority  maiiitained 
by  the  Army  Navy,  and  Marines  in  this 
leginn.  but  other  fi'od-tuff^.  such  as  chickens, 
p.gs.  pumpkins  for  pumpkin  pie.  and  ice 
treani,  will  be  furnished  by  the  New  Zea- 
landers. 

A  United  Press  di.spatch  from  Naples, 
Italy,  on  Thanksgiving  Day  said: 

Up  there  in  the  bleak,  foggy,  wind-swept 
mountain  positions  of  the  farthest  American 
advaiices  on  thr  Italian  front,  American 
douehboys  ate  turkey  ai^.d  all  the  trimmings 
With  one  hand  today  while  they  cradled  their 
nfles  with  the  ether. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  know  that  at 
a  number  of  front-line  messes  captured 
German  field  kitchen  equipment  was 
u.sed  to  cook  the  special  Thanksgiving 
meal. 

As  we  tiiink  of  the  Thaiiksgivme  Day 
dinners  that  our  men  in  the  military 
.service  enjoyed  not  only  here  at  home 
but  wherever  they  were,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  thankfulnes.s  for  a  Government 
which  so  splendidly  cares  for  those  who 
are  risking  their  all  in  order  that  this 
good  Government  may  be  continued  to 
ble.ss  America  and  the  world. 

While  the  story  of  supplying  turkey 
for  Thanksgiving  Day  naturally  attracts 
attention,  it  represents  a  comparatively 
small  accomplishment  in  what  i,^  being 
done  in  getting  plenty  of  food  and  in 
plenty  of  time  to  men  in  the  armed 
forces,  wherever  they  may  be.  An  army 
may  move  a  few  miles  over  practically 
impassable  mud  roads,  m.ay  make  its  way 
over  improvised  bridges  as  rivers  are 
cro.ssed.  troops  may  cover  great  distances 
by  air,  but  wherever  the  stop  is  made  and 
mealtime  comes  the  food  is  there.  It  is 
a  story  of  efficiency  unexcelled.  Never 
has  any  other  army  been  so  well  fed; 
never  has  there  been  such  able  manage- 
ment. First,  thouch.  credit  is  due  to  the 
pioducer.  the  farmer  and  his  family,  on 
millions  of  farms,  who  despite  shortages 
of  labor  and  machinery,  have  again  in 
1943  established  a  new  food  production 
record. 

War  Food  Administrator  Jones  prop- 
erly speaks  of  the  harvest  of  the  "largest 
output  of  food  m  any  year  in  the  history 


of  the  United  States."  Surely,  with  the 
passing  of  another  Thanksginng  season, 
all  America  should  be  thankful  to  our 
military  forces,  to  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration, and  to  the  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily.   Truly,  "food  fights  for  freedom." 


Increased  ComDensation — Veterans  of 
World  War  No.  1  and  World  War 
No.  2  and  Their  Dependents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  NorcmVr  26.  1913 

Mr.  WILLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation,  it  has  been  a  pleasant 
duty  for  me  to  participate  in  and  approve 
the  bills.  H.  R.  3356  and  H,  R.  3377.  which 
have  now  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, providing  an  increase  in  the 
rates  of  compensation  for  veterans  and 
certain  dependents  of  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2.  These 
increases  were  provided  in  recognition 
of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  of  the  further 
fact  that  similar  recognition  has  been 
accorded  Federal  employees  and  other 
groups  in  the  Nation. 

The  following  are  the  essential  provi- 
sions of  these  bills: 

H.  R.  3356 

Section  1  provides  that  the  monthly 
amount  of  compensation  or  pension  pay- 
able to  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  and 
World  War  No.  2,  including  veterans  en- 
titled to  waitime  rates  under  Pubhc,  359, 
Ssventy.-seventh  Congress,  for  service  on 
or  after  September  16,  1940,  for  service- 
incurred  disability,  not  including  the 
special  awards  and  allowances  fixed  by 
law.  shall  be  increased  by  15  percent. 

Section  2  provides  increases  in  monthly 
rates  of  compensation  payable  under 
Public  Law  No.  484,  as  amended.  It 
would  increase  the  widow's  rate  from  $30 
to  $35.  and  the  widow  with  one  child, 
additional  amount  for  the  child  to  be  in- 
creased from  $8  to  $10  per  month,  making 
a  total  payment  of  $45  per  month.  Pay- 
ment for  each  additional  child  would  be 
increased  from  $4  to  $5  per  month.  In 
cases  where  there  are  children  but  no 
widow,  the  following  rates  apply:  No 
widow,  but  one  child,  an  increase  from 
$15  to  $18  per  month;  no  widow,  but  two 
children,  increased  from  $22,  equally 
divided,  to  $27,  equally  divided,  per 
fcionth;  no  widow,  but  three  children, 
increased  from  $30,  equally  divided,  to 
$36,  equally  divided,  per  month;  and  the 
amoimt  for  additional  children  would  be 
increased  from  $3  to  $4  for  each  addi- 
tional child,  the  total  amount  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Section  3  provides  the  increases  au- 
thorized by  this   bill  shall  be  eflective 


from  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  this  act. 

Section  4  wotild  extend  the  benefits  of 
Public  Law  No.  484.  as  amended,  to 
widows  and  children  of  persons  who 
served  during  the  period  of  the  present 
w  ar  where  death  is  not  service  connected 
but  at  time  of  death  the  veteran  had  a 
service-connected  disability. 

H    R.  3377 

This  bill  provides  for  an  increase  in 
pensions  payable  to  veterans  of  World 
War  No,  1  who  had  honorable  service 
for  not  le-ss  than  90  days  and  who  have 
become  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled, regardless  of  the  origin  of  their 
disabilities,  other  than  for  misconduct. 
It  would  increase  all  such  persons  on  the 
rolls  irom  $40  to  $50  per  month,  except 
that  where  such  veterans  shall  have  been 
rated  permanent  and  total  and  are  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  for  a  continuous  pe- 
riod of  10  years,  or  shall  have  reached  the 
age  of  65  years,  then  the  amount  of  the 
pension  will  be  i6'  F>er  month. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  likewise  apply 
to  teterans  of  World  War  No.  2. 


The  Silver  Dollar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^PTATIVES 
Friday.  November  26,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIFXD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hope  to  never  see  the  day  when 
silver  is  no  longer  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  Those  of  us  from  the  West 
realize  the  value  of  this  precious  metal 
and  desire  to  see  its  tise  increased  and 
not  decreased.  There  is  a  comfortable 
feeling  about  a  silver  dollar — if  you  have 
one — that  a  paper  bill  cannot  displace. 
Silver  helped  to  build  our  great  West  and 
silver  is  now  needed  more  than  ever  in 
providing  real  hard  backing  to  the  money 
now  being  prmted  to  pay  for  our  tre- 
mendous war  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  am  including  in  the  Rkcord  an 
editorial  by  Mr.  Charles  Rowe,  of  the 
Western  News,  of  Libby,  Mont.,  dated 
Novem.ber  11.  1943: 

Thi  West  is  being  asked  to  give  up  one  of 
its  cherished  practices.  From  out  the  effet« 
East  there  comes  a  request  that  would  de- 
prive the  virile  westerner  of  the  comfort  and 
uplift  he  gets  from  feeling  the  weight  of  a 
fc \v  Sliver  dollars  in  his  pocket.  We  are  asked 
to  replace  that  noble  symbol  of  our  prosperity. 
and  of  one  of  our  great  resources  with  pestif- 
erous one-dollar  bills. 

That  s  asking  too  much.  A  one-dollar  bill 
is  a  llleleaa  thing  lacking  in  spirit  and  char- 
acter. It  can't  be  carried  loose  In  one's  pocket 
for  instant  and  handy  use  without  fear  of 
Its  being  pulled  out  and  lost  In  a  careless 
moment.  Although  a  man  might  have  s 
dozen  of  them  in  his  pocket,  there  Is  no  reas- 
suring clink  to  them,  none  of  that  comforting 
sound  that  a  few  of  the  good  old  silver  coins 
give  out  to  encourage  and  give  one  confi- 
dence A  one-dollar  bill  is  a  hateful  thing. 
the  mark  of  a  decadent  civilization. 
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Fedrral  RcMrre  b&Qliers  are  asklqg  this  un- 
reawrable  thing  on  two  grounds:  first.  It 
costs  tco  much  to  ship  the  silver:  second,  the 
bag:)  of  silver  dollars  are  too  heavy  for  the 
ucinpii  employees  to  tuuidle,  the  fair  sex 
havir.t:  s'  lar^Iy  replaced  the  men  In  these 
war  d»ys.  We  brlieve  the  ability  of  the  fair 
MX  has  been  underestimated,  what  with  all 
Ihcir  efficient  labor  on  farms  and  Ir  factories. 
And  there  Ik  the  long-held  bellei  by  many 
t.hat.  given  the  opportuuUy,  mcst  women 
ciiulfl  'liff  any  number  of  dollars  regardless 
of  their  weight.  We'd  like  to  be  chlvalroiis. 
we  d  like  to  accommodate  the  puny  :>mployees 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  but  some  things 
just  can't  be  done.  The  sUver  dollar  is  cur 
hi^t  bulwark  against  the  atUcks  of  the  en- 
croaching E.ist.  Are  we  going  to  succumb 
to  it  or  will  we  stand  up  for  our  rights  like 
men? 


Tbc  Kefaover  Retolntioii 


EXiENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERKOW 

OF   NEW   HAMFSHrax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

F.idav,  November  26.  1943 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tob.:r  19,  1943,  Representative  Kefauver 
Introciucpd  House  'Resolution  327.  This 
neasuve  would  amend  rule  XXXIII  of 
tile  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
f  ^r  a  quootion  period  at  which  the  heads 
of  executive  departments  and  Independ- 
ent a'^t-ncies  are  requ?si,ed  to  appear  and 
answer  questions.  The  adoption  of  this 
mea.^^ure  will  faciUtate  communication 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Cordell  Hull  before  the  Con- 
gress to  report  on  the  Moscow  Con- 
f'^rence  calls  attention  to  ♦he  importance 
of  the  Kefauver  suggestion.  The  plan 
of  the  Memljer  from  Tennessee,  Hull's 
own  State,  would  decrease  the  unfounded 
criticism  tliat  is  often  made  of  the  de- 
partments and  would  increase  congres- 
sional knowledge.  Cocgressman  Ki- 
rAUViEBS  proposal  is  a  step  toward  a 
mi'.ch-needcd  reform.  In  connection 
with  his  resolution  I  am  placing  in  the 
RxcoRD  an  article  written  by  Arthur 
Krock  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  November  17.  1943. 

In  the  Nation — The  Cabinet  on  th«  TXocas 

or  CONGKZSS 

iBy  Arthur  Krock) 

To  the  younger  Members  of  Congress  in 
particular  the  appearance  of  Secretary  of 
8Ute  Hull  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Bouse  and  Senate  tomorrow  wUl  be  mor* 
than  a  tribute  to  his  successful  statecraft. 
It  will,  they  hope,  be  the  portent  of  a  new 
order  In  which  Congress  as  a  whole  can  t>e 
better  and  more  currently  lnform«d  of  the 
executive  buslneas,  and  two  of  the  three  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
can  be  really  ooordlnated. 

In  that  new  order,  as  the  younger  Mem- 
bers of  Congreas  enrlsage  it.  the  beads  of  the 
^Federal  departments  and  Independent  agen- 
cies wUl  come  regularly  to  ■eastons  of  the 
Rouse  or  the  Senate,  or  to  Joint  ■cMlons.  to 
make  raports  on  general  executlva  matters  In 
Khich  CoQgrcaa  has  true  partncrahlp  and  to 


answer  questions  In  the  Chamber.  This  con- 
summation Is  the  objective  of  a  change  In 
the  House  bylaws  which  has  been  proposed 
by  Representative  Esrxs  Kefauvek.  of  Ten- 
nessee, a  proposal  that  recently  engendered 
a  lively  debate  and  has  arou-sed  much  lnttr<.st. 
The  change  In  the  bylaws  (and  the  Senate 
could  make  the  same  change)  dues  net  ciii- 
template  that  the  attendance  of  Cabinet 
members  would  be  required,  or  that  they 
would  be  expected  to  answer  all  qut.'slion.> 
addressed  to  them.  It  allows  for  occaMor..s 
whtn  sessions  attended  by  Cabinet  membt  rs 
who  were  being  queistiunvj  would  be  clcsed 
In  the  public  Interest.  Also,  the  prupo.-al 
Includes  a  plan  for  written  question.*,  to  be 
submitted  in  advance,  6upp!en:ented  by 
questions  a-^^ked  orally.  This  dual  system 
would  Justify  a  departmental  or  agencv  hca  1 
In  limiting  his  answers  to  a  selection  <;f 
written  questions  and  reeerving  the  light  to 
decline  to  reply  to  the  oral  ones 

Pr^SSS  CONFEREJ.-CE  RfLES 

This  Is  the  rule  that  governs  the  pre?-  con- 
ferences of  some  of  the  more  importnn*  w.>r 
adminlstraton  who  deal  with  dtlicate  nv.it- 
ters  of  military  strategy.  The  only  oral  ques- 
tions that  may  be  addressed  to  these  are  in- 
quiries directly  germane  to  their  lorm.tl  st;i>p- 
ments  or  to  any  answer  they  may  have  made 
to  a  written  question.  This  works  fairly 
well. 

Since  the  press  conference  Is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  checked  Informalmr  system 
that  exists  here  oflScially.  the  Pre.>!!dent  s 
meetings  with  the  radio  and  the  pres-s  &!i> 
gest  themselves  lor  comparison  with  wh.it 
Mr.  Ketauveh  has  in  mind  for  Congress.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  secretariat  will  refer  'o  the  Pres- 
ident such  questl-iiis  written  in  advance  as 
they  approve.  But  the  bulk  of  the  Intpr- 
rogatlon  Is  oral,  and  he  uses  his  own  Ju'Ie:- 
ment  what  to  answer,  hew  to  answer,  and 
what  to  thrust  aside. 

Some  of  his  Cabinet  and  the  heads  of  n^-en- 
c'.es  follow  the  saniC  procedure.  Buz  the 
feeling  is  growing  in  Congress.  especiaV.y 
among  the  yourger  Members,  that  the  prcr 
rights  of  the  legislative  branch  arc  clear  aid 
si  ould  b-  satisfied  in  the  manner  prep  sed 
by  Mr.  Kxtattveb  or  in  some  other  way.  And 
congressional  questioning  would  have  au- 
thority which  that  of  the  press  has  not.  The 
product  should  be  an  increase  of  well-che^k'  d 
and  essential  Information  which  would  keep 
down  the  number  of  congressional  investiga- 
tions and  promote  smoother,  and  therefore 
better,  relations  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive. 

The  plan  proposed  is  not  new  except  in 
detaU.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Cabinet  members  consulted  with 
the  legislative  branches  as  a  whole,  and  once 
President  Washington  went  to  the  Senate  to 
confer  about  a  treaty.  He  was  disgusted  with 
his  experience,  but  that  need  net  always  be 
the  case.  Presidents  and  congressional  com- 
mittees also  have  In  the  past  approved  by- 
law changes  which  would  permit  members  of 
the  Cabinet  to  participate  to  a  limited  extent 
In  Housr  or  Senate  debates  on  matters  af- 
fecting their  own  departments. 

COUMITTEK  aXSSIONS  NO  ANSWER 

In  opposition  to  Mr.  Kctauveks  general 
idea  it  is  argued  that  Cabinet  members  and 
agency  heads  appear  regularly  before  the 
committees  charged  with  responsibility  fo{ 
legislation  affecting  them,  and  that  attend- 
ance and  submission  to  questioning  in  full 
■ession  wotild  be  a  duplication  and  an  un- 
bearable drain  on  their  time.  But,  as  the 
Tennessee  Representative  pointed  out  in  his 
speech  of  explanation,  there  are  many  mat- 
ters, particularly  In  time  of  war,  in  the 
province  of  an  administrator  ttiat  affect  the 
work  of  every  committee  and  every  Member 
of  Congress.    Much  leae  time  woiUd  be  con- 


!5umcd  in  attendance  on  full  seEslons  than  If 
ilie  aclmii.K-trator  appeared  before  every 
committee  in   interest. 

Recent  experience  supports  thlb  point. 
TTiere  have  been  weeks  in  which  Cabinet 
members,  or  their  immediate  subordinates, 
and  at^encv  hends  have  spent  every  day  at 
the  Capitol  bcioie  committees,  often  going 
over  tlie  s.imc  ground.  There  hnve  been  days 
when  the  '  cfS^.als  hnve  been  obliged  to  tell 
on"  commitf^e  something  in  the  morning  and 
r^tel!  It  to  another  committee  In  the  after- 
noon. If  pcriedic  attendar.ce  at  full  ses- 
sions, plus  a  cooperative  attitude  toward  legit- 
imate questions,  w.  u!d  to  a  large  degree 
supjjlant  t.his  exasperating  and  tlme-con- 
.Si.niiui;  mtthi'd  the  reform  would  be  great  In 
the  traii;?.,c:ii,n  cl  orderly  legislative-execu- 
tive busines.? 

Mr  Hull's  unprecedented  ^appearance  to- 
morrow may  lend  substance  to  the  project. 


Gen.  George  S.  Patton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  26,  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  enclose  herewith  two  letters  I  have 
received  from  my  district  regarding  the 
unfortunate  conduct  of  General  Patton. 
tot;' ther  with  my  reply  thereto. 

Our  armed  fGrce.s  are  astounding  th? 
world  in  their  accomplishments  and.  of 
course,  it  is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
anythin::  .should  happen  tending  to 
refirct  upon  the  fine  relationship  gen- 
err.:  ly  t:c;,stiiii',  between  officers  and  men. 

I  .'-incerely  tiust  that  a  thorough  In- 
vesti^'ation  will  bo  made  of  this  unfor- 
tunate matter  and  that  proper  disposi- 
tion may  be  made  thereof. 

Pacolet   Mills.   S.   C. 

November  23,   1913. 
Hon    Joseph  R    Bryson. 

Dear  Sir:  I  request  that  an  investigation 
be  made  m  the  conduct  of  Gen.  George  S. 
Patton  in  his  action  toward  a  shell -.shocked 
soldier  of  the  Seventh  Army.  My  son  is  now 
serving  under  Patton  and  al^u  fought 
thrcu^'h  the  Sicilian  campaign.  My  brother 
also  fnuE^ht  and  died  under  his  command, 
and  I  have  tv%o  other  brothers,  one  on  his 
way  over  now.  and  the  other  may  have  to 
soon  go  over,  and  I  do  hope  they  won't  have 
to  be  under  a  general  such  as  Patton.  If  a 
soldier  should  strike  an  officer,  he  would  be 
court-martialed.  Or  in  case  of  war,  he  would 
be  shot.  So  why  not  govern  the  officers  the 
same?  Ifs  bad  enough  to  fight  In  this  war 
without  being  sheli-shccked  anc  struck  by 
a  man  over  them.  I  think  It's  a  shame  and 
should    be    investigated    at   once. 

I  wish  you  would  have  my  letter  published, 
for  I  would  like  for  all  soldiers  everywhere 
to  know  that  we  are  all  behind  them  100 
percent 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Nettie  Hodge. 
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GRtrR.  S.  C,  November  24,  1943. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Bevson, 

Cor.grts^vian,  Washi7igton,  D.  C. 
De.*r  Sir:  If  it  is  true  that  General  Patton 
slapped  and  cu.-sed  a  soldier  in  a  field  hos- 


pital. I  think  he  should  be  thrown  out  d 
the  Army.  An  oflBcer  that  can't  control  him- 
self any  better  than  that  is  not  fit  to  com- 
mand a  company,  much  less  an  army.  If  a 
private  had  struclc  and  cvirsed  him,  he  prob- 
ably would  have  been  shot  the  next  day. 
.  1  certainly  wlU  appreciate  you  using  your 
best  efforts  to  see  that  he  doesn't  get  by  with 
this  by  apologizing. 
Yours  truly. 

B  B  Wateks. 


Congress    of  the   United   States, 

House  of  Represei*tativxs. 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  26.  1943. 
Mrs.  Nrm«  Hodge, 

Pacolet   Mills.  S.  C. 

Mt  Deah  Madam:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  regarding  the  unforUmate  occurrence 
In  which  General  Patton  is  involved. 

Our  armed  forces  are  accomplishing  such 
astounding  results  all  around  the  world  In 
this  global  war.  It  is  certainly  tragic  that 
anything  should  happen,  regardless  as  to 
who  Is  to  blame,  that  might  delay  or  hinder 
otu'  success. 

From  what  I  can  gather.  General  Patton 
has  beefi  regarded  as  an  outstanding  leader. 
From  my  own  experience  In  the  Army,  1 
know  how  important  proper  leadership  is. 
The  oflBcers  of  our  sons  In  the  service  stand 
in  loco  parentis.  It  is  human  to  err,  but 
surely  the  occiu-rence  in  this  Instance  Is 
most  unfortunate.  In  the  Book  of  Books  1 
believe  It  is  stated,  "He  that  Is  slow  to  anger 
Is  better  than  the  mrlghty:  and  he  that  rul- 
eth  his  spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

The  Congress  has  already  taken  cognizance 
of  the  unfortunate  episode,  and  I,  of  course, 
am  giving  my  full  support  to  its  proper  so- 
lution. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

Joseph  R.  Brtson. 

Same  replv  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Waters,  of  Greer, 
B.C. 


Tbe  Nebraska  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  26,  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  the  privilege  of  living  in  the 
great  State  of  Nebraska  are  happy  to 
report  to  you  that  our  State  has  just 
issued  a  very  interesting  story  in  words 
and  pictures  telling  of  the  advancement 
of  the  State  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 
Because  we  want  to  .share  this  story  with 
you.  I  extend  portions  of  It  with  my 
remarks: 

THE    SOWER 

Atop  the  magnificent  Nebraslta  Capitol 
stands  a  huge  figure  in  bronze,  the  Sower, 
symbol  of  the  faith  of  a  Plains  people  in 
nature  and  work  and  patience. 

In  war  or  peace,  food  is  first  on  Nebraska's 
production  line.  From  its  grain  lands,  Its 
cattle  country,  from  Its  com  and  crop  farms 
come  the  foods  that  add  mightUy  to  this 
Nation's  greatness. 

Years  ago  Nebraskans  wrote  Into  their  oon- 
■tltution  a  prohibition  against  State  Indebt- 
edness. It  Is  still  there,  and  Nebraslta  still 
pays  cash  for  Ita  roads,  buildings  and  Im- 
provements. 

LXXXIX     App. 323 


CCONOUT  IS  A  HABTT  IN  KEBRASKA 

There  Is  no  State  bonded  debt. 
There  la  no  State  sales  tax. 
There  Is  no  State  Income  tax. 
There  Is  no  State  luxury  tax. 
State  tax  on  real  property  for  10  years  has 
averaged  $3.40  per  li.OOO  valuation.  . 

STRXAMLINED   LICISLATtTRX  j 

In  1934  Nebraska  people  voted  to  Install  a 
unicameral  legislature.  The  one-hout*  sys- 
tem began  operation  In  1937.  lias  43  members 
elected  on  a  nonpartisan  ballot  All  hev.rlngs 
on  all  bUls  are  public. 

MIGHTT    raiEWDLT    PXOPUC 

Long  before  they  laid  the  railroad  west 
from  Omalia.  an  early  traveler  came  a  little 
way  Into  what  is  now  Nebraska  and  promptly 
anounced  the  place  had  no  future — said  it 
looked  like  desert  to  him. 

But  It  didn't  look  like  desert  to  a  lot  of 
other  people.  To  these  others  it  looked  like 
home — and  it  was.  For  them  the  soil  didn't 
Just  produce  food.  It  grew  towns  and  cities 
and  railroads  and  churches,  airports,  fac- 
tories and  schools — and  a  mighty  friendly 
people  with  a  twinkle  about  the  eyes,  people 
who  would  rather  talk  to  you  about  you 
than  to  somebody  else  about  the  money 
you  have  or  don't  have. 

Nebraska  takes  pride  In  Its  people — In  those 
like  WlUlam  Jennings  Bryan  and  J  Sterling 
Morton,  like  Charles  Q.  Dawes,  Artist  Dale 
Nichols,  John  J.  Pershing  and  George  W. 
Norrls. 

OPPOiriUWUT  FOR  TOtJTH 

Since  Nebraska  Is  proud  of  Its  people  and 
Interested  in  their  futtire.  It  has  carefully 
built  a  sound,  well-balanced  educational 
system  for  Its  Iwys  and  girls— the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  4  State  normal  train- 
ing schools,  IS  denominational  colleges,  and 
5  municipal  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  design  for  Nebraska's  seal  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  State's  first  legislature  In 
1867.  The  smith  In  the  foreground  typifies 
the  mechanical  arts  Agriculttire  Is  repre- 
sented by  shocks  of  grain  and  the  growing 
corn  and  the  settler's  cabin.  The  steamboat 
on  the  Missouri  River  and  the  train  represent 
the  State's  appreciation  for  transportation 
which  htUTled  its  settlement. 

STATE  OFFICERS  BIXNNnJM    (lt«3-46) 

Governor:  Dwight  Oriswold. 

Supreme  court  Justices:  Robert  G.  Sim- 
mons (chief  Justice).  Bayard  H.  Paine,  Ed- 
ward P.  Carter.  Fred  W.  Messmore.  John  W. 
Yeager.  Adolph  E.  Wenke.  and  E.  B.  ChappeU. 

Lieutenant  Governor:  Roy  W.  Johnson. 

Secretary  of  state:  Frank  Marsh. 

Auditor,  public  accoimts:  Ray  C.  Johnson. 

Treasurer:  Carl  G.  Swanson. 

Attorney  general :  Walter  R.  Johnson. 

Superintendent  public  instruction :  Wayne 
O.  Reed. 

Adjutant  general :  Guy  N.  Hennlnger. 

Railway  commlMionera :  Duane  T.  Swan- 
son,  Richard  H.  Larson.  John  Knlckrehm. 

United  States  Senators:  HmiR  A.  Btttlek, 
Omaha;  Kxnheth  8.  Whxsrt,  Pawnee  City. 

Congressmen:  District  1,  Carl  T.  Citrtis, 
Minden;  district  2.  Howard  BurFxrr,  Omaha; 
district  3,  Karl  SnrAif,  NorfoUc;  district  4. 
A.  L.  MiLLZR,  Grand  Island. 

You  might  like  to  know  Nebraska  baa  an 
area  ol  76.853  square  miles;  largest  of  its  93 
counties.  Cherry,  Is  as  big  as  ConiMCtlcut 
and  Rhode  Island  combined;  a  larger  per- 
cent of  Its  land  area  In  farma  than  any  other 
State  (1940  census) ;  an  altitude  rangtng  from 
835  feet  In  the  southeast  to  6.340  feet  in  the 
northwest:  a  population  of  1,315,834;  more 
mUes  of  running  water  than  any  other  State; 
the  Nation's  only  one-house  legislature;  the 
second  iargett  eartben  dam  in  North  Amer- 
ica— the   Kingsley — operating   aa  part  Ol   a 


huge  public  power  and  irrigation  syitcm;  on* 
of  the  ^vc»'ld'B  most  beautiful  capitola  • 
wider  variety  of  songblrcft  than  any  Btat», 

save  cue;  one  of  the  world's  best  coitecticns 
of  mammoths  and  mastodons:  ezcallent 
pheasant,  duck,  and  gcxx^  hunting;  mucb 
fine  fishing. 

Nebraska  received  its  name  from  an  Oto* 
Indian  word  meaning  'flat  water" — for  the 
Pia'te  River;  was  first  visited  by  white  men 
in  1541 — the  Coronado  party;  was  organized 
as  a  Territory  In  1854;  t>ecame  a  State  March 
1.  1867;  sometimes  Is  known  as  the  Tree 
Planter  State  l>ecauae  It  first  observed  Arbcr 
Day;  Is  the  site  of  the  Nation's  first  home- 
stead—the Daniel  Freeman.  1863,  near  Be- 
atrice: la  the  home  of  Boya  Town,  near 
Omaha 

Nebraska's  oldest  existing  town  is  Beilevue. 
1823;  State  flower  Is  the  golden  rod;  State 
bird  Is  the  western  meadowlark;  capital  ia 
Lincoln. 

PRODDCnOM    ■OOBXaOABS 

Even  before  prices  reacted  to  tbe  ftill  effect 
of  the  war.  Nebraska  casb  farm  income  waa 
a  half  bUlion  dollars  a  year. 

During  the  first  year  of  tbe  war  when  foods, 
not  dollars,  become  important.  Nebraska 
marketed  1.250.000  cattle:  2.500,000  bogs:  1.- 
833.000  sheep;  100.000.000  pounds  of  butter; 
1.333.000  doeen  eggs  and  raised  SS/WCOOO 
chickens. 

At  the  start  of  tbe  aeoond  year  of  war. 
Nebraska  had  more  sheep  on  feed  than  any 
State:  held  fourth  place  in  tbe  number 'of 
beef  cattle,  seventh  plooe  In  tbe  ntunber  of 
hogs,  and  fcurth  place  In  dairy  prodvtction. 

Among  the  States.  Nebraska  ranked  second 
in  winter  wheat  production;  third  in  com. 
rye  and  sweet  clover  seed;  first  in  wild  bay; 
fifth  in  barley  and  sugar  beets;  eigbtb  in 
beans  and  tenth  In  potatoes. 

And  whUe  rtmnlng  up  this  record  of  food 
production  Nebraska  wanted  no  favors.  Xach 
call  for  men  from  the  armed  farces  was  met 
In  full.  Time  was  found  to  show  the  Nation 
the  best  method  of  collecting  scrap.  War 
Iwnd  quotas  were  oversubscribed. 

IKDUSTRIAL     NKBRASKA    BBOOMBS    OT    AAI 

In  1  year  Nebraska's  manufactured  goods 
exceed  $600,000,000  In  value  The  products 
come  from  1.150  plants  engaged  in  some  75 
different  activities.  Principal  ones:  Meat 
packing  and  processing,  butter  and  dairy 
products,  flour,  grain  mill  products,  bakery 
prodt»;t8,  beet  stigar,  farm  implementa.  petro- 
leum products,  structural  matcrlais.  orna- 
mental metal  products,  furniture  and  fix- 
tures. 

INDtnTSIAI.   AIM 

Tbe  State  supports  a  chemurglc  research 
laboratory. 

A  great  link  of  hydroelectric  and  steam 
utilities  produce  more  than  a  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  a  year. 

There's  an  almndant  supply  of  ooai  nearby. 

Six  pipe  lines  bring  natural  gas  to  153 
municipalllles. 

TtANSPOrrATION 

Sixty  thousand  trucks  ofwratc  on  a  $100,- 
000,000  paid-fca:  surfaced  highway  system. 

Twelve   major  railroads. 

East-west,  north-south  air  lines  serve  the 
State 

Missouri  Btver  navigalde  south  from 
Omaha  to  the  Mississtppl. 

FOOD— TRERK'S    A    MEBRABKA    DBH    ON    ALMOST 

BvmTTAiur 

Nebraska's  biggest  Industry  is  food,  not  the 
tea  party  snacks,  not  tbst  kind,  but  tbe 
kind  Americans  fight,  ircvk.  and  live  on — the 
kind  of  food  tliat  U  viUl  to  victory,  that 
sets  the  peace  table. 

Nebraska  has  121.000  farms  and  there's 
plenty  of  production  room.     Tbey   average 
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891  arres  In  siz« — thcs^*  Nebraska  (arms — 
more  than  twice  the  United  States  farm  av- 
erage There  are  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
Invested  In  tbem. 

On  each  Nebraska  farm  the  Investment  In 
machinery  alone  is  61  percent  more  than 
the  average  Invested  in  the  machinery  of 
the  average  United  States  farm.  The  aver- 
age value  of  land  and  buildings  exceeds  that 
of  the  Nation's  average  by  70  percent. 


EUxabcth  Cady  Stanton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  Y.  HEIDINGER 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  26,  1943 

Mr.  HEIDINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  desire  to 
Include  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Chauncey  W.  Rkzd,  of  the 
Eleventh  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, at  the  services  in  the  United  States 
<;apitol  on  November  12,  1943.  com- 
memorating the  one  hundred  and 
tvl-enty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton: 

Today,  as  we  recall  the  accomplishments 
•nd  honor  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  on  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  her  birth,  I  cannot  but 
realize  that  there  are,  within  the  sound  of 
my  voice,  many  of  her  admirers,  who,  within 
the  past  few  weeks  have  been  discouraged 
over  a  temporary  repulse  of  their  untiring 
efforts  to  effectuate  the  objectives  for  which 
■he  devoted  her  labors  during  the  major  years 
of  her  active  and  useful  life.  Many  of  you 
feci  that  in  declining  to  render  a  favorable 
report  on  the  resolution  for  the  submission  to 
the  SUtes  of  the  equal -rights  amendment, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  struck  a  blow  which 
has  weakened  your  cause  and  obscured  the 
triumphal  day  which  you  felt  was  already 
emerging  from  the  horizon. 

Tour  chagrin  and  disappointment  has  been 
Intense,  but  you  have  not  been  defeated. 
You  have  not  even  been  driven  back.  You 
merely  failed  to  effect  an  advance  that  you 
had  hoped  to  accomplish. 

The  resolution  you  espoused  received  the 
unstinted  support  of  9  of  the  12  Republican 
members  and  2  of  the  14  Democratic  mem- 
bers. Many  of  the  adverse  votes  were  not 
unsympathetic  toward  the  principles  therein 
enunciated,  but  were  sceptical  as  to  Its  form. 
The  skirmish  (for  that  Is  all  it  was)  was 
not  fatal.  It  wa;3  not  even  serious,  oii  the 
contrary.  It  was  probably  most  fortunate. 
It  may  have  averted  a  deeper  wound  else- 
where It  did  reveal  to  you  the  weaknesses 
In  your  own  armor.  Those  defects  you  alone 
can  mend.  Powerful  groups  of  your  own  sex 
are  yet  to  be  apprised  of  the  virtue  of  your 
cause  Many  who  are  so  apprised  are  yet 
to  be  convinced.  Some  never  wlU  be  until 
success  has  crowned  your  efforts. 

You  have  before  you  the  same  educational 
problems,  the  same  perplexities,  the  same 
opposing  forces  that  confronted  EllMbeth 
Cady  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  Lu- 
cretia  Mott  in  their  efforts  for  recognition 
of  ycur  political  rights.  Today,  none  of  the 
feminine  groups  that  opposed  the  suffrage 
amendment  would  relinquish  those  rlghu 
Without  a  struggle. 

So  I  s:»y  to  you,  your  real  labors  are  still 
before  you.     You  need  have  no  fear  from  the 


men.  When  a  clear-cut  majority  cf  the 
women  are  convinced  of  the  merit  of  your 
cause,  the  men  will  fall  in  line,  as  they  always 
do.  I  think  It  was  Cato  who  said.  "Men 
usually  conunand  women;  but  we  command 
til  men,  and  the  women  command  us." 

You  have  made  tremendous  stridea  in  the 
past  3  years.  Your  resolution  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  last  national  conven- 
tion of  one  of  the  major  political  parties  and 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  of  women's  organizations. 
These  two  accomplishments  alone  will  have 
far-reaching  eifect.  But  there  is  still  much 
more  missionary  work  yet  to  do.  As  regards 
their  own  rights,  women  must  be  conviucid 
by  women  and  not  by  men.  In  the  United 
States  reforms  by  constitutional  processes 
usually  come  slowly.  Yours  Is  no  exception. 
And  yet  I  wonder  if,  perchance,  you  are  not 
nearer  to  your  goal  than  you  suspect.  The 
war  has  brought  women  as  well  as  men  into 
our  military  and  naval  forces.  It  has  demon- 
strated that  they  are  capable  of  performing; 
services  In  our  factories  and  plants  that  they 
had  hitherto  never  dreamed  of  attempting'. 
Will  not  the  realization  at  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities that  the  great  war  was  won  by  their 
Joint  energies  with  the  men  urge  them  to 
insist  that  civil  rights  be  accorded  them 
everywhere? 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  became  a  pioneer 
for  women's  rights  when  she  was  but  25  years 
of  age  and  attained  national  prominence 
when  a  young  woman  of  33.  She  endured 
sorrows,  rebuffs,  and  disappointments,  but 
never  walvered  In  her  steadfa.st  determina- 
tion to  win.  ohe  was  not  privileged  to  wit- 
ness the  political  emancipation  of  her  sex  In 
1920,  but  her  early  struggles  against  Ignor- 
ance, prejudice,  and  indifference  undoubtedly 
paved  the  way  that  finally  culminated  in  the 
adoption  of  the  nineteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  All  honor  to  her  and  the 
cause  for  which  she  dedicated  the  best  years 
of  her  life. 

"Though  woman  never  can  be  man, 
By  change  of  sex  and  a'  that. 
To  social  rights,  'gainst  class  and  clan. 
Her  claim  Is  Just,  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Her  Eden  slip,  and  a'  that. 
In  all  that  makes  a  living  scul 
She  matches  man.  for  a'  that." 


Tbe  Problems  of  Lasting  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  26.  1943 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord,  I  Include  two 
newspaper  editorials  with  reference  to 
the  recent  conference  in  Moscow  and  its 
relationship  to  the  peace  plans  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover  and  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson  as 
advocated  in  their  book  entitled  "The 
Problems  of  Lasting  Peace." 

These  editorials,  which  I  commend  to 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, follow: 

(Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  November  8 
1943] 

Tin  HOOVES  PLAN  AT  MOSCOW 

For  the  last  18  months  Herbert  Hoover. 
with  the  collaboration  of  Hugh  Gibson,  career 


diplomat,  has  been  pounding  away  at  what 
he  has  called  a  new  approach  to  the  problem 
of  lasting  peace.  As  a  result  of  the  experi- 
ence at  Versailles.  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  urging 
that  there  should  be  no  long  armistice  and 
no  general  peace  conftrence.  but  a  transition 
period  for  the  defeated  nations  In  which  the 
Allies  should  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
keep  order  and  get  them  on  their  feet  eco- 
nomically, and  then  should  develop  a  world 
organization  to  preserve  peace. 

It  13  rom.Trkable  how  closely  the  Moscow 
Agreements  adhere  to  this  plan.  At  Moscow 
It  was  provided  that  the  Four  Great  Powers 
should  fight  the  war  to  unconditional  sur- 
render and  then  through  a  "rapid  and  orderly 
transition  from  war  to  peace"  that  they  col- 
laborate to  provide  against  violation  of  the 
terms  impo^-ed  on  the  enemy.  Later,  "at  the 
earliest  practicable  date."  these  powers  are 
to  set  up  an  international  organization  to 
maintain  peace,  to  which  all  peace-loving 
natitjns  are  to  be  admitted. 

I:  is  impossible  to  know  to  what  extent  the 
Hoover  proposals  Influenced  the  deliberations 
at  Moscow  But  It  may  be  assumed  that  Sec- 
reta.-y  Hull  w;i.s  familiar  with  them  and  that 
the  former  President  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  settlement  there  reached. 

(From    the  Tulsa   Ti-lbune   of   November    10. 
19431 

MR     HOOVER  AT  MOSCOW 

The  big  man  at  Mo.scow  turns  out  to  be 
Herbert  Hcover  and  not  Mr.  Hull.  Despite 
the  monumental  fl'-od  of  d'abollcal  fahse- 
hood.s  v.hich  the  conscienceless  new  dealers 
have  let  loose  against  the  former  President 
01"  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hoover.  In  his  sim- 
ple capacity  as  a  very  helpful  citizen,  has 
rendered  and  is  rendering  an  unseen  service 
to  our  times  which  political  littleness  Is 
studlotisly  refusing  to  reveal. 

At  Moscow  lllr.  Hull  and  Mr  Stalin  got  to- 
gether on  high  grounds.  The  common 
grounds  of  their  agreement  are  precisely  the 
recommendations  and  almost  precisely  the 
words  of  Herbert  Hoover  and  his  assoclute 
in  foreign  policy  advocacy.  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson. 

The  .Moscow  Declaration  is  the  adoption  of 
Mr  Hoovers  and  Mr.  Gibson's  proposed 
methods  ol  making  peace.  Their  propvisal 
•.vas:  "A  temporary  trusteeship  of  leadership 
by  collaboration  of  a  few  leading  nations,  a 
provisional  peace  for  each  defeated  country, 
a  transition  period,  and  an  ultimate  world 
Institution  to  preserve  peace.  •  •  "No 
gri  eral  peace  conference,  no  long  armistice, 
no  long-term  military  alliances." 

In  its  peace  phases  the  Moscow  Declara- 
tion IS  notable  by  the  absence  of  any  ref- 
erence to  a  general  peace  conference  or  any 
armistice,  or  any  long-term  military  alliances 
Instead  It  envisages: 

a  The  leadership  by  the  four  leading 
powers  and  action  by  joining  consultation 
and  collaboration. 

b  A  transition  period  after  surrender 
and  pending  tlie  e.stabhshment  of  some  sort 
of  wcrld  orj'unlzaUon  to  preserve  peace  during 
which  the  a-nding  nations  will  establish  law 
and  order. 

c  The  creation  of  such  a  world  organization 
"based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign 
eqiL-^llty  •  •  •  and  open  to  membership 
by  all  nations  " 

It  IS  immaterial  who  is  given  credit  for  th» 
crea^uni  of  principles  and  policies  that  af- 
fect the  peoples  peace  here  and  throughout 
the  world.  The  Important  thing  is.  has  anv- 
cne  created  policies,  programs,  and  purposes 
that  may  contribute  to  the  permanencv  of 
peace?  ■' 

Mr  Roo.<^evelt  has  created  no  such  policies 
Mr.  Hoover  has. 

Mr  Ko.>sevelt  has  failed  as  the  business 
man.Tijer  of  the  peoples  business,  failed  'gno- 
minioiisly,  and  the  people  are  Just  Utding  out 
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the  high  cost  of  the  confusions  Into  which  he 
has  dragged  vb. 

In  a  last  desperate  plea  he  and  his  office- 
holding  sycophants  have  tried  to  drag  across 
the  people's  vision  the  red  herring  of  foreign 
policy  "We  must  support  the  President's 
foreign  policy,"  has  been  their  cry. 

The  poor  President  has  no  foreign  policy. 
He  has  had  none.  And  when  It  comes  to 
the  pronouncement  of  a  foreign  policy,  to 
which  the  ally  that  has  borne  the  great  brunt 
of  battle  may  subscribe.  It  is  the  principles 
and  policies  of  the  slandered  Mr  Hoover  that 
Is  seized  to  light  the  torch  that  may  bring 
peace  to  a  war-weary  world. 


Funds  for  0.  W.  I. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NTW  TOHK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  26  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  November  18).  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Funds 
for  O  W.  L,"  published  in  the  October  30, 
1943.  issue  of  the  Catholic  weekly  Amer- 
ica. This  is  an  enthusiastic  report  on 
the  request  of  O.  W.  I.  for  a  $5,000,000- 
appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  in  con- 
noction  with  the  O.  W.  I.,  that  thi^  new 
agency,  under  the  able  direction  of  Elmer 
Davis,  is  making  remarkable  progress  in 
the  efflciency  of  its  operations,  and  in 
furthering  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUKDB  FOR  O.  W.  I. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  at  this  late  date 
to  insist  that  in  the  conduct  of  modem  war- 
fare words  are  at  leaet  as  Important  as  bul- 
lets. In  an  age  when  an  entire  nation  must 
be  mobilized  to  wage  successful  war.  victory 
or  defeat  depends  to  an  enormous  extent  on 
the  morale  of  the  masses.  The  Germans 
realize  this  very  well,  for  they  remember  how 
the  break-down  on  the  home  front  In  1918 
forced  the  surrender  of  a  well-equipped  army 
still  capable  of  hard  fighting.  Herr  Goebbels 
l3  determined  not  to  let  that  happen  agam. 
HarL  pressed  as  the  Nazis  are,  he  Is  spending 
huge  sums  on  propaganda,  and  he  Is  not 
spending  this  money.  In  Germany,  In  Eu- 
rope, all  over  the  world,  without  hope  of  some 
return. 

Compared  with  the  German  achievement 
(and  the  Japanese,  too)  our  propaganda  ef- 
fort shows  up  none  too  well.  While  the  main 
reason  for  this  may  be  the  lack  of  a  definite 
and  constructive  postwar  program — some- 
thln[j  that  would  stir  the  world  as  did  Wil- 
son's Fourteen  Points  In  1918 — It  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  country  Is  asking  Its 
chief  propaganda  organ,  the  OfQce  of  War 
Information,  to  fight  the  war  of  the  airwaves 
on  little  more  than  a  shoestring.  The  1943 
appropriation  for  the  foreign  branch  of  O. 
W.  I.  amounts  to  not  much  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  60  bombers  lost  during  the  single 
raid  on  Bchwelnfurt! 

This  kind  of  economy.  It  strikes  us,  is  apt 
to  be  a  very  expensive  mistake,  since  our 
failure  to  use  effectively  the  weapon  of 
psychological  warfare  can  easily  prolong  the 


war  and  Involve  wholly  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures of  men  and  money.  That  Is  a  piddling 
sum  for  •  Nation  which  is  spending  billions 
on  armaments. 

The  matter  Is  especially  pertinent  right 
now.  O.  W.  I.'s  foreign  branch  has  about 
reached  the  end  of  its  limited  resources,  and 
last  week  Elmer  Davis,  bead  of  O.  W.  I.,  had 
to  go  hat-ln-hand  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tion." Committee  to  beg  for  an  additional 
$5,000,000  to  carry  on  critically  essential 
work.  Why  there  should  be  any  haggling 
over  this  request  is  hard  to  see.  II  anything. 
It  errs  on  the  side  of  modesty  and  reasonable- 
ness. The  pity  Is  that  Mr.  Davis  should  have 
to  plead  for  funds  which  In  the  long  run  may 
save  billions  of  dollars  and  no  one  knows  how 
many  lives. 


Tkanksfmng  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  26,  1943 

Mr.    LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON.      Mr. 

Speaker,  there  is  an  old-fashioned  habit 
among  Americans  of  giving  thanks  for 
what  they  have,  of  knowing  how  much 
worse  life  might  be  than  It  Is,  and  of 
feeling  humbly  grateful  to  God.  Our 
forefathers  had  this  habit  when  there 
were  fewer  of  the  good  things  of  life 
than  we  have  todpy,  even  after  2  years  of 
tctal  war.  They  had  It  when  It  was  pop- 
ular to  demand  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  not  tires,  gasoline,  and 
the  best  of  sirloin  steak.  They  were 
thankful  V7hen  the  only  ceiling  price  on 
corn  was  a  scalp  for  an  ear,  when  the 
only  "meat  points"  that  came  their  way 
were  made  of  flint  and  shot  from  a  bow. 

Seme  Americans  have  not  broken 
themselves  of  this  very  old-fashioned 
habit  of  giving  thanks.  Some  Americans 
are  humbly  grateful  for  the  liberties  they 
still  enjoy,  for  the  mighty  eflort  their 
people  and  their  Government  are  mak- 
ing to  preserve  those  liberties,  and  for 
the  gallantry  in  battle  that  our  boys  have 
shown  wherever  they  have  met  the 
enemy. 

For  this  bravery  In  our  fighting  men, 
the  people  of  Texas  have  great  reason  to 
be  thankful.  A  dispatch  from  Italy, 
printed  in  the  newspapers  in  this  Thanks- 
giving season,  described  for  tbem  the 
landing  of  American  troops  to  establish 
the  beachhead  at  Salerno. 

At  dawn  on  September  9,  troops  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  Division  stormed  the  beach 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Italian  mainland, 
and  the  first  of  these  Americans  to  set 
foot  on  the  enemy  soil  wore  "T- 
patches" — the  patch  for  the  division,  the 
T  for  Texas.  According  to  the  ac- 
count, these  troops  were  untried  in  bat- 
tle In  this  war,  but  when  reporters  asked 
why  they  were  selected  for  this  extremely 
important  assignment  the  reply  of  the 
commanding  officer  was  that  they  were 
from  Texas.  That  it  appears,  was  con- 
sidered explanation  enough. 


So  It  proved,  and  the  rest — the  hard 
fighting — the  dauntless  advance — and 
the  decisive  victory  over  the  Oennan 
Army  is  history. 

On  behalf  of  Americans  who  are 
thankful  that  we  have  men  like  these  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  I 
include  this  highly  constructive  column 
written  by  that  great  American  Journal- 
ist, Dorothy  Thompson,  and  published  In 
various  newspapers  on  llxanksglving 
Day.  November  25,  1943: 

On  thx  Rscxiid — 
(By  Dorothy  Thompaon) 

The  annual  barreat  rectlval  at  Tbanka- 
glvlng  Is  an  Inheritance  from  a  more  plooi 
age,  and  froca  a  time  when  men  were  lees 
arrogant  about  their  own  works,  consider it^ 
them  as  but  contributions  to  the  creatlv* 
forces  of  nature  and  of  Ood.  Ood  aent  the 
rain  and  the  sun,  and  men  were  but  Instru- 
ments to  work  with  His  pxuposes.  Thus,  If 
things  turned  out  weU.  they  pnlaed  Ood 
and   not   themselves. 

The  festival  of  Thanksgiving  was  a  re- 
ligious and  a  social  event.  It  brought  to- 
gether families  and  communities  and  the 
festive  meal  was  opened  with  a  prayer  of 
gratitude.  It  was  the  celebrauon  of  an  an- 
nual victory — victory  over  the  destructlT* 
powers  of  nature.  And  as  that  victory  was 
won  by  common  effort,  it  was  welcomed  by 
common  Joy. 

We  are  often  told  that  It  Is  too  early  to 
celebrate  vlct(»'y.  It  Is  alwa3rs  too  early  to 
celebrate  victory,  unless  it  is  celebrated  in  a 
humble  and  prayerful  spirit — that  It  may  b« 
In  reality,  a  victory  for  the  creative  forces  In 
the  universe.  But  In  that  spirit  we  can  cele- 
brate this  Thanksgiving.  The  early  Thanks- 
givings never  represented  any  ultimate  vic- 
tory. Our  forefathers  had  gotten  through 
another  year  with  reasonable  cause  for  satis- 
faction. They  bad  survived  and  laid  founda- 
tions for  another  and  better  season  to  come. 
And  from  that  viewpoint  we  can  celebrate  in 
1943  a  wonderful  llianksgivlng. 

PtOGKXSB  IVBTWlUn 

For  what  a  year  Is  behind  us. 

We  have  made  progress  everywhere  on  the 
fronts  where  our  armies  fight,  and  In  th« 
fields  and  factories  that  support  them. 

A  year  ago  our  troops  had  just  landed  In 
north  Africa.  Now  they  have  cleared  the  last 
enemy  from  African  aoU,  occupied  the  three 
great  islands  of  SlcUy.  Sardinia,  and  Corsica. 
conquered  a  third  of  Italy,  and  seen  the  first 
Fascist  regime  in  Europe  collapM  In 
Ignominy. 

We  have  made  progress  even  in  the  holding 
war  of  the  south  Pacific. 

Together  with  our  British  dllies,  we  have 
laid  flat  upon  the  ground  very  many  of  the 
German  war  Industries. 

And  In  a  campaign  unique  In  the  military 
annals  of  history  ovu-  Riisslsn  allies  are  re- 
lentlessly driving  off  their  soU  those  who 
came  to  grab  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labor. 

And  If  we  are  grateful  for  this.  It  can  only 
be  m  the  ancient  spirit,  with  no  boasting  of 
our  own  prowess,  but  grateful  for  something 
that  has  been  given  us  by  tbs  heroism  of 
others  and  the  logle  and  Justice  of  history. 

uiTRT  IS  wnaamo 
Until  now  our  main  contribution  to  the 
war  has  been  economic,  and  there  again  we 
must  be  thankf lU  for  the  unity  for  ptirpose. 
the  social  solidarity,  the  sense  of  responsl- 
bUlty.  in  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  alone  have  made  It  possible  to 
complete  such  breath-taking  achievements  In 
(noductlon  in  so  relstlvely  short  a  time.  It 
is  our  tendency  to  see  the  trees  rather  than 
the  forest,  the  fatilts  rather  than  the  virtues, 
the  strikes  rather  than  the  sweat,  but  looking 
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at  the  achievemeiit  as  a  whole,  we  are  forced 
to  reui.ze  that  li  v.x  lid  have  been  Impossible 
Without  ;>  rem.::t:.  ble  brotherhcod  of  eu- 
dea-  cr  i:;  this  tff'?r'. 

Wf  have  nut  (<!;iy  Iransformed  our  Indus- 
tries and  malntHlned  production  but  we  have 
Vastly  eiilarift'd  ou;  Industries  almost  to  00 
percent,  so  that  tf  d..y,  looking  toward  the 
future,  we  are  almc:,t  appalled  by  the  thought 
of  wliat  to  do  »;th  fill  thia  wealth  and  power 
when  the  lime  conu-s  tu  put  It  back  in  the 
service  of  peace 

ciTirs  am:  spared 

And  this  unified  endeavor  around  a  fom- 
mon  purpose  ha.<  spared  us  most  of  the  haitl- 
•hips  that  we  saw  at  the  outbreak  of  this 
war  Our  cities  have  emerged  from  total 
darkness  into  mod»«s<t  light.  In  spite  of  all 
the  talk  of  food  scarcity,  none  In  America 
have  gone  hungry,  and  thousands  are  better 
Jed  than  ever  In  thilr  lives.  No  one  waHc." 
In  rHKs.  even  If  they  walk  In  rayon  Instead 
of  silk,  and  the  normal  life  of  America  has 
proceeded  as  in  no  other  country  on  earth. 
Let  ti3  not  boast  ot  this.  Let  us  feel  grati- 
tude. And  let  us  not  forget  that  others  are 
payuiR  tor  our  relative  comfort. 

Id  the  ancient  Thanksgivings  the  less  for- 
tunate were  always  remembered  and  the 
bounty  was  shared.  Today  we  live  In  a  world 
community,  sharing  with  them  a  common 
purpose  and  suflering 

Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  we  shall  have  to 
share  the  bounty.  Let  us  be  thanklul — 
thi.i.kful  that  we  can. 


Liberty  Loan  Drive  in  New  York  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  TOUC 

IV  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Novembt'r  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18).  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
Imovis  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  Generoso  Pope, 
a  statement  and  an  editorial  appearing 
In  II  Progreaso  Italo-Amerlcano  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  1943.  pertaining  to  the  Third 
War  Loan  drive  conducted  in  our  State 
under  the  Icadersh^Tj  of  Generoso  Pope. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  add  my 
own  personal  commendation  to  those  al- 
ready extended  to  the  patriotic,  loyal,  and 
devoted  citizens  of  Italian  origin  for 
the  money  and  other  substantial  con- 
tributions whlcii  they  are  making  to  the 
war  effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
from  the  letter,  the  statement,  and  the 
editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  September  10.  lt)43.  11  Progresso  Italo- 
Amerlcano.  leading  Italian  newspaper  in  this 
country,  published  by  Mr.  Generoso  Pope, 
carried  the  following  editorial  entitled  "An 
Appeal  to  Italo-Americans." 

This  editorial  opened  the  Third  War  Loan 
drive  by  the  committee  for  Americana  of 
Italian  origin  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of 
Which  Mr.  Generoso  Pope  was  chairman. 

On  October  X.  1943,  this  committee,  as  a 
result  of  the  untiring  efforts  and  patriotic 
Ceal  of  its  members,  was  able  to  refKirt  that 
It  had  s.jtd  $48,508,243  50  In  bond3  to  644.891 


persons.  Thereafter,  as  a  result  of  additional 
sales  previously  unreported,  the  committee 
was  able  to  advance  the  total  t.-lc:;  tu  the 
magnificent  sum  of  $49  382  168  50. 

This  excellent  report  brought  frum  the 
Treasury  Department  its  own  c  immi  lidation 
on  October  29,  1943,  when  Mr.  N.^'Vil  Ford, 
the  general  manager  of  the  New  Yv.,rk  State 
War  Loan  Drive,  said: 

"The  results  in  thi.s  drive  far  surpa.^  the 
expectations  of  the  War  Finance  C.  inniitiee. 

•'Tlie  War  Bond  Committee  was  actively 
supported  by  labor  unions,  bank.-,  CjiunVoia 
Associations,  fr.iternal  organizations,  Italian 
benevolent  societies,  and  many  oiher  gr.ju;,s 

"Mr.  Pope  and  Americans  of  Itaiiun  ungm 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  line  fcho-Aing 
they  have  made  In  ihl.s  g.eat  drive.  Ne\er, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  the  Italian  community 
so  wholeheartedly  and  unselfislily  .•=ui)p!.rtcd 
a  patriotic  endeavor.  It  was  most  gratify- 
ing." 

The  Third  War  Loan  drive  has  been 
crowned  with  greatest  success  throi'.jhcui  the 
Nation,  and  the  Americans  of  ltal:nn  origin 
are  very  happy  to  have  been  able  to  cun- 
tribute  to  this  succ-^ss  with  their  large  pui- 
chaaes  of  War  bonds. 

Only  in  the  State  of  New  York,  tl.e  War 
Bond  Committee,  of  which  Generoso  Pope  is 
the  chairman,  has  sold  more  than  $49,000,- 
000  worth  of  bonds,  and  this  figure,  large  as 
it  is.  Is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
number  of  bonds,  bought  by  'those  of  Italian 
origin  throughout  the  Nation,  representing 
their  contribution  to  the  victory  of  the  Allied 
armies. 

We  would  like  to  send  a  vibrant  vole  of 
thanlts  to  the  chairmen  of  the  various  county 
committees  who  so  enthusiastically  couper- 
ated  with  the  State  clialrman,  Generoso  Pope, 
by  selling  millions  of  dollars  of  War  bcndd. 

I  Prom   II   Progresso   Italo-.^mericar.o   of 
September  10.  1943  | 

AN    APPEAL    TO    ITALO-AMERIC.f NS 

(By  Generoso  Pope.  New  York  Suite  chair- 
man. War  Bond  Cummiltee  for  Americans 
of  Italian   Origin) 

The  Third  War  Loan  drive  opeu.s  today. 
Americans  of  Italian  origin  have  a  deep- 
rooted  love  for  America  and  have  given 
ample  evidence  of  it  in  the  past.  Today  we 
have  another  magnificent  occasion  of  sliow- 
ing  our  devotion  to  this  great  country  of 
ours.  This  Is  our  beloved  land,  where  we 
and  our  parents  found  a  haven,  a  land  of 
opportunity,  a  land  where  our  children  could 
have  enough  of  the  abundance  which  is 
America's  birthright,  where  they  cnuld  en- 
Joy  the  fruits  of  our  democracy  with  proper 
food,  play,  and  education.  In  cur  wavs  of 
life  every  man  has  the  right  to  think  and 
talk,  to  plan  and  build  for  a  better  future 
for  himself  and  his  family.  These  demo- 
cratic ways  have  brought  us  security  and 
freedom  and  a  happier  life.  This  is  our 
stake.    We  must  protect  It. 

In  this  war  the  free  p>eoplcs  cf  the  world 
will  achieve  victory  if  they  possess  superior 
mec'  anlzed  forces.  More  and  better  plnnes. 
more  and  better  tanks,  more  and  better 
armored  forces  will  determine  the  outcome 
of  this  titanic  struggle.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  American  resourcefulness, 
American  Initiative,  American  industry,  and 
American  labor  will  win  the  battle  of  pro- 
duction to  defeat  the  Axis  and  win  the 
war. 

American  Industry  and  labor  will  do  more 
than  provide  the  Implements  of  war  to  pro- 
tect and  safeguard  America.  The  genius  and 
self-sacrlflce  of  American  labor  will  produce 
enough  to  supply  our  indomitable  Allies 
Pree  American  labor  will  astonish  the  world 
with  Its  efficiency  and  speed,  its  vigor  and 
unity.     American   labor   will   not   lay   down 


its  tools  until  we  make  sure  tl.at  tomorrow 
vlU  bring  Justice,  freedom,  and  democracy  to 
all  the  pe'iples  of  the  wcrld. 

N^pniccii  once  .--aid  that  to  insure  victory 
in  battle,  three  things  were  required:  money, 
money.  ..!:d  money.  In  order  tliat  the  neces- 
sity weapons  r>i  war  roll  out  uninterruptedly 
from  or  foundries,  assembly  plants,  and 
shipvarclo,  dcUars  must  rcl!  In  to  the  Treasury 
cf  the  United  Stp.tf.s.  America  mtist  buy 
War  toads.  The  War  Donds  are  symbols  of 
our  Uidop^adence.  cur  liberty,  and  our  honor. 
Tliey  are  our  sinews  cf  war.  And  eventually, 
the  en.  m'.es  of  America,  the  enemies  of  man- 
kind, will  be  dro»^led  in  the  floor  of  War 
bonds  purchased  by  American  men  and  wo- 
men. 

Buying  War  bonds  is  not  solely  a  patriotic 
duiv.  It  IS  a  practical  and  wise  investment, 
which  protects  ycrur  future  existence  by  pre- 
seivitit;  your  country's  present  existence. 
Bu-:iiebsinen  and  captains  of  industry  are 
makiiit^  handsome  profits,  a  good  part  of 
which  they  are  investing  in  War  bonds  There 
is  a  greut  need  for  workers  nuw.  There  Is  an 
actual  shortage  of  manpower  in  armament 
punts,  in  aviation  plants  and  shipyards. 
Almost  everyone  works  steadily;  many  work 
overt  line  and  ram  a  lot  of  money.  But  some 
day  the  war  will  be  over,  and  vei7  likely  will 
Ix-  followed  by  dislocation  of  industry.  Many 
phiiits  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
will  bo  closed,  as  we  change  from  a  war 
economy  to  a  normal,  peace  economy.  We 
will  be  faced  with  a  period  of  economic  re- 
adjustment, a  period  of  prolonged  unemploy- 
ment. And  today,  now,  all  those  who  have 
Jobs,  thase  who  earn,  should  provide  for  a 
rainy  day,  and  save,  save,  save  by  buying 
stamps  and  Government  bonds.  If  a  day 
should  ever  come  when  Uncle  Sam's  bonds 
are  rendered  valueless,  then  we  can  all  take 
cur  bankbccki;  and  cash  and  throw  them  Into 
the  Hudson  River.  Because  all  of  the  money 
you  have  is  only  a  check  issued  by  Uncle 
Sam.  If  Uncle  Sam's  signature  on  a  bond  is 
not  to  bo  trasted.  then  all  that  we  have,  all 
that  we  posse.'^s.  isn't  worth  anything. 

I  believe,  ar.d  I  know  you  believe,  that  we 
can  place  implicit  faith  in  the  reliability  of 
Uncle  Sam.  And  remember,  tliat  by  buying 
bonds  you  are  reducing  the  possibility  of  still 
higher  taxes.  We  will  all  have  to  pay  for  this 
war.  and  we  11  pay  for  it  in  more  taxes  If  we 
don't  buy  more  bonds.  But  whatever  is  re- 
quired of  u>.  we  will  cheerfully  buy  bonds, 
and  new  that  Italy  is  cut  of  the  war  we  want 
to  help  America  a.s.sure  a  just  peace  for  the 
people  of  Italy.  And  we  will  gladly  pay 
higher  taxes  tc  bring  about  th^  downfall  and 
rid  the  world  of  that  unholy  Hitler  and  the 
trenchercus    Himhlto. 


The  Revival  of  Nationalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TJNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  November  18).  1943 

Mr,  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "The  Revival 
of  Nationalism"  by  George  E,  Sokolsky. 
published  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  No- 
vember 15,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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These  Days  | 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky)  j 

THE    RIVIVAl.   OF    NATIONALISM  I 

Tlie  nev;  spirit  cut  of  Russia  that  is  moving    I 
th"  world,  in  unv.'lliins  world,  to  perhaps  a 
be  rudged  admiration  Is  nationRllsm— love  of    j 
country.    The    revival    of    Russia's    ancient    | 
hrrr»s.   cf   interest   in   Russian   history,   the    ! 
pride  at   the  recapture  cf  the  mother  city, 
K  ev.  are  the  response  of  a  people  to  the  call 
o^  their  own  so.l,     Yus;oslHvia  has,  through-    . 
niu  this  war.  Chctnik  and  Partisan,  dreamed 
r\    freedom    for    Yuposlavia.    for    Croat    and 
Slovene  ind  Serb.    Tliat  is  nationalism.    Tlie 
Free   Frei.ch   movement   Is   the   natlcnalistic 
.•^^cul  cf  Joan   of  Arc  speaking   in   twentieth 
century  accents. 

In  China,  nationalism  has  teen  struggling 
aL'fiinst  feudalism  for  half  a  century,  but 
never  more  intensely  than  today.  The 
Chinese  love  for  China  is  asserting  itself  with 
nveipoAerinr  persistence,  with  a  fervor  and 
strenpth  that  no  disappointment,  no  disillu- 
simmcnt,  no  corruption,  no  internal  strife 
can  destroy. 

Anci  .so  the  course  of  the  war  moves  In  all 
countrie.'^  As  victory  approaches,  national- 
i.niC  fervor  Inteusiilcs.  As  the  day  cf  settlc- 
mtnt  shines  ahead,  love  of  country  becomes 
the  most  potent,  the  most  assertive  cf  emo- 
tions, Tliat  will  be  true  in  the  United  States  ! 
as  in  all  c.  un tries.  | 

It  is  curious  that  many  of  those  who  ad-    , 
m.re  the  Russk'US,  the  Yugoslavs,  the  French,    i 
t!:e    Chinese   for   their    nationalism,    despite    ' 
this  very  quality  in  our  own  people.    Piaising    i 
It  in  ethers,  thev  denounce  it  in  tis.    Honor- 
in«:  patriotism  when  it  appears  alar,  they  hurl 
ht.miliations  upon  it  here.    It  is  a  phenome- 
nL;n  in  confused  thinking.    It  Is  all  right  for 
Russians  to  love  the  soil  of  Russia,  but  it  is 
all  v.rrng  for  Americans  to  lovc  the  soil  of 
America.    Here  this  noblest  of  human  virtues 
is  degraded  Into  chauvinism.  Into  a  narrow 
isciat'^ionism.      Who    can     understand    such 
log.c?     Or  is  it  logic?     Is  it  not,  rather,  an 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  reality   that  pa- 
triotism is  the  only  ideal  for  which  men  will, 
in  the  mass  of  an  army,  g.ve  their  lives— our 
n-.cn  as  well  as  those  of  Russia,  Yugoslevia, 
France,   and  China? 

O:  course,  there  are  men  and  women  who 
accustom  tiiemselves  to  parts  of  the  world 
ether  than  their  native  lands,  but  there  is  a 
len-itng  pull,  a  force  of  grnvitv  as  true  In  the 
:^pir't  of  man  as  In  the  physical  world  that 
forces  them  to  remember  not  only  the  land 
of  their  birth,  but  the  lands  of  their  an- 
ctstors.  I  recall  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  listening  to  Talcott  Williams  oi 
Columbia's  School  of  .Journalism  speak  on  the 
homing  Instinct  of  man.  And  he  knew.  His 
fither  wri5  a  missionary  in  Syria;  his  uncle 
ivas  perhaps  the  greatest  missionary  scholar 
AmTlca  ever  sent  to  China.  Talcott  Wil- 
liams was  bnm  in  Syria,  but  his  spirit  turned 
fvei  to  the  America  where  his  foret>ear6  were 
b..'icd  And  yet.  whenever  he  and  1  spoke 
oi-  the  lands  in  the  East,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
wheie  he  was  born  and  where  my  philosophy 
ol  life  orif^inated.  there  was  always  an  over- 
tone of  love  for  the  land  of  birth  as  for  the 
:an:l  of  more  distant  origin. 

No  normal  person  can  separate  himself 
Horn  these  influences  which  are  not  of  the 
mind  but  of  the  spirit.  And  that  explkina  the 
British  power  in  the  American  consciousness. 
It  18  language,  ancestry,  religion.  These 
qualities  are  more  sure  than  politics  and  the 
reasoned  dialectics  by  which  anything  can  be 
proved  A  nationalistic  American  can  never 
misunderstand  a  nationalistic  anyone  else. 
He  grasps  that  what  appears  to  be  selfish  is 
really  idealistic-  that  which  seems  to  be  nar- 
row egocen'.ricity  is  patriotism. 

I  could  quarrel  with  Russia's  communism 
ft. id  iiiternatlonalism.  but  I  cannot  quarrel 
With  Pvussias  nationalism.     When  the  Rus- 


sian speaks  of  the  greatness  of  his  own  land,  \ 
Its  thousand  years  of  history,  the  beauty  of  . 
Its  gloomy  differentiation,  I  admire  him  and 
match  what  he  says  with  strong  words  of 
the  achievements  of  America  over  three  cen- 
turies on  this  continent,  of  the  glories  of 
personal  liberty,  cf  our  free  institutions,  of 
our  high  standard  of  living,  of  our  Initiative 
in  material  Improvements,  of  our  respect  for 
God  by  respecting  all  God's  children  of  what- 
ever kind.'  That  Is  nationr.litm.  It  is  a 
force  that  makes  for  human  ennoblement. 


Uncle  Sam:  No.  1  Publisher— A  Sequel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  26.  1943 

Mr.    BENNETT    of    Missouri.      Mr.  i 
Speaker,  in  the  debate  on  the  O.  W   I.  | 
appropriation  bill  I  charged  the  Federal  I 
Government  with  being  the  Nation's  big- 
ge.st  publisher.    I  pointed  out  that  while 
private  publishers  were  suffering  a  cut 
of  from  15  to  23  percent  in  their  paper 
supplies  the  Federal  Government,  in  the 
last  fl.scRl  year,  used  40  percent   more 
paper.    The  director  of  the  O.  W.  I..  Mr. 
Elmer  Davis,  wrote  me  a  letter  asking 
for  a  list  of  Federal  periodicals.    I  sub- 
mitted to  him  a  list  of  441  periodicals 
with  a  request  that  they   be  reviewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  wartime  neces- 
sity and  legitimate  Government  activity. 
The  list  was  admittedly  incomplete  but 
gave  a  fair  indication  of  how  161,611  tons 
of  paper  were  used  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  fiscal  year  1943.    Several 
days  after  writing  to  Mr.  Davis  I  inserted 
the  list  of  Federal  periodicals  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.     I  have  since  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  public  response  to 
my  endeavor  to  save  the  taxpayers  some 
money  by  reducing  the  number  of  Gov- 
ernment periodicals.    Under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  herewith 
some  of  the  typical  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Nation's  press  on  the  sub- 
ject.   These  editorials  are  from  Demo- 
cratic newspapers. 

EEStTLTS   OF   CONSTHUCTT\'F    CRITICISM 

Subsequent  to  my  disclosiu-es  the 
O.  W.  I.  sent  out  a  letter  to  all  heads  of 
Federal  departments  and  bureaus,  over 
the  signature  of  Elmer  Davis,  calling  for 
economy,  requiring  all  Government  liter- 
ature to  be  approved  by  a  committee  of 
O.  W.  I.  and  other  departmental  ofBcials, 
and  announcing  that  after  November  30, 
1943.  no  orders  for  a  publication  involv- 
ing 300,000  or  more  pages  will  be  ap- 
proved unless  accompanied  by  clearance 
papers  from  the  O.  W.  I.  committee.  It 
is  said  that  Federal  publications  of  all 
types,  excluding  maps,  a  year  ago  to- 
taled some  38,117  and  averaged  3.200 
monthly.  This  would  indicate  that  pe- 
riodicals play  only  a  small,  though  ex- 
pensive, part  in  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  Government  propa- 


ganda which  has  necessitated  the  cur- 
rent scrap  paper  collection  campaign,  a 
fuither  cut  in  newsprint  available  to  pri- 
vate publishers,  and  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  paper  consumed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OfiQce. 

We  shall  watch  with  interest  to  see 
how  well  the  new  O.  W  I.  orders  are 
carried  out  and  what  results  are  finally 
obtained  thereby. 

[FYom  the  Sedalia   (Mn  )    Democrat  of 
November  21,  1943 1 

WHO  WASTB8  Tl«  NIWSPmHrTT 

P?&ple  who  ohject  to  a  fewer  number  ot 
paees  in  their  favorite  newspapera  these  d«yt 
can  obtain  better  response  to  their  com- 
plainU  by  taking  the  matter  up  with  their 
Qongressman  Instead  of  the  editor. 

Representative  Miniow  EENi>ntrr.  from  this 
district,  has  delved  Into  tlie  newsprint  short- 
age Situation  and  dlscovertd  Federal  con- 
sumption of  newsprint  Increased  40  percent 
the  past  year,  while  bureaus  are  howUni?  for 
newspapers  to  cut  their  own  use  of  this  pnxl- 
uct  Bennctt  produced  a  fl'e  of  441  Oovern- 
jient  periodicals.  Including  dally  pubUca- 
tions.  weekly  publtcatlona,  quarterUes,  etc. 
And  he  only  had  a  partial  list. 

!        Government  agencies  used  161.011  tons  ol 

'  newsprint  in  the  last  fis'-al  year,  enough  to 
publish  the  Capital  and  Democrat  lor  65 
yeais.  Moet  of  the  Government-printed 
hand -outs  ere  wastebasket  stuff. 

I  Mr.  Bcnnttt  ought  to  know  that  his  con- 
stituents d!~>approve  of  this  unconscionable 
waste  by  Federal  bureaus — too  nximerous  in 
themselves.     The  only  way  the  Congressman 

j  can  find  out  your  reaction  U  for  you  to  write 
him. 

(From    the   Macon    (Ga  )    Telegraph    of 
November  22,  19431 

WOULDS    NO.    I    FtJBLISHD 

'  Repre.'-entative  Bcnnett  of  Ml.''«ourl  has 
asked  Congress  to  review  Government  print- 
ing activities,  declaring  that  Federal  con- 
sumption of  newsprint  Increased  40  percent 
last  year,  while  newspaper  publishers  were 
cuf  15  percent. 

He  placed  In  the  Congrlssional  Rxcobo  a 
list  which  shows  that  the  Government  now 
publishes  241  monthlies,  0  dallies.  48  wcekhet, 
33  quarterlies,  and  many  others  of  miscel- 
laneous character, 

Mr  Bennett  paid  he  compiled  the  list  a'.ter 
Elmer  Dt»v!s,  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  War 
Information,  questioned  a  recent  statement 
that  "Uncle  Sam  is  now  the  world's  No.  1 
publisher." 

The  figures  furnished  by  the  Missouri  Con- 
gressman certainly  seem  to  bear  cut  his  con- 
tention, but  the  average  newspaper  has  even 
more  convincing  evidence  In  the  amount  ol 
Government  hand-outa  which  have  to  be 
tlirown  in  the  wastebasket  every  day.  Tliere 
simply  Is  no  excuse  for  an  Increase  of  40  per- 
cent in  Government  printing  at  a  time  when 
the  newspapers  have  had  to  take  a  15-percent 
cut  in  the  use  of  newsprint,  with  a  still  larger 
reduction  In  prospect. 

The  waste  and  extravagance  is  not  In  Gov- 
ernment use  of  newsprint  alone.  All  the 
facilities  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion are  needlessly  cluttered  up  by  this  ex- 
cess output  of  canned  publicity.  A  heavy 
burden  is  Imposed  upon  the  depleted  ctafl 
of  the  Post  Office  sqd  tens  of  thousands  of 
Individuals  are  engaged  In  bringing  out  these 
publications  when  they  might  be  more  profit- 
ably employed  elsewhere,  perhaps  on  the 
battle  front. 

Let  us  hope  that  Representative  B-uNtrr 
pushes  home  his  demand  for  the  re^i.. Hon 
of  Government  publications. 
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IFrom    the    Duvtona    Bench    (Fla.i    Evening 
News  of  November  23.  1343 1 

SrtrKED    SHTRT    I  ITEItATfRE 

Reprcspntative  Bfnnett  of  Missouri  last 
week  lu  Washltigton  ptiintwl  out  an  anachro- 
r.i.'m  m  governniental  control  of  materials, 
manpower  and  machln'?i7  which  sbculd  In- 
teresc  every  newspaper  reader,  taxpnyer,  and 
employer  -every  citizen.  In  fact,  who  wants 
war  economy  policies  to  get  results. 

BrNNExr  asked  Cong.fss  to  review  gOTern- 
ment  printing  nativities,  and  declared  that 
Federal  consumption  of  newsprint  paper  in- 
creased 40  percent  last  year  while  ne'A\-papers 
were  compelled  to  use  15  percent  less  than 
they  used  In  1341. 

Belnnftt  said  he  had  ccmpilfd  a  list  of  441 
Government  periodicals  turned  out  by  the 
Government  Printing  OfBce.  in  addition  to 
the  thousands  of  Federal  bureau  bulletins 
which,  he  said,  "pour  out  In  a  steady  flood." 
Every  newspaper  ofBce  In  the  United  States 
knows  somelhin*;  of  the  vast  volume  of  this 
'steady  flccd  "  of  Federal  printing  press  and 
mimeograph  publicity,  for  it  comes  to  the 
newsrooms  of  AnierlcH  In  every  mall — pounds 
of  it.  scores  and  hundreds  and  thovisands  of 
patfex  of  it.  an  endlf'ss  avalanche  of  words 
piled  on  top  of  words — literally  billions  and 
bilhons  of  them  apparently  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  words,  mere  words,  will  win 
the  war. 

For  that  Is  all  that  most  of  this  Federal 
publicity  amounts  to — Just  words.  Some  ot 
i;  IS  expen.sively  printed  In  handsome  book- 
let form  Some  of  it  comes  in  neatly  stapled 
sheaves  of  mimeographed  sheets.  But  al- 
most all  of  it  IS  poorly  written,  repetiticus. 
didactic,  opinionated,  and  pompus 

Some  of  it  tells  the  reader  to  save  mate- 
rials, machinery.  t;me.  and  labor  and  thus 
help  win  the  war — and  the  reader  obscrung 
the  waste  of  material,  machinery,  time,  and 
Inbor  that  went  Into  the  pinnptlcua  preach- 
ment wonder.-;  why  thl.s  particular  Govern- 
ment agency  dcesnt  practice  wha:  .t 
preaches. 

Far  more  than  paper  is  wasted  in  the  man- 
ufacture, publication,  and  disti  ibution  of 
this  stuffed-shirt  literature.  Labor,  ma- 
chinery, time,  and  the  Nation's  overstrained 
transportation  facilities  are  wasted  too. 

Happily,  ncbtxiy  reads  the  stuff  through 
It  would  be  more  than  tragic  If  everybody  did 
For  !f  all  the  American  people  sat  down  and 
reftd  all  the  official  publicity  that  pours  out 
of  Washington  they  wouldn't  have  time  to  do 
anything  else.  This  is  the  literal  truth.  The 
Nation's  war  pot  would  boll  dry  on  the 
fitove— unless  the  Are  went  out  first. 

R'">presentatlve  BrNNrrr  Is  right.  It  is 
high  time  to  review  Government  printing 
activities,  not  only  to  s.^ve  money,  newsprint. 
other  materials,  machinery,  time,  and  labor, 
but  to  Jolt  some  senbe  Into  the  tjse  of  ofUclal 
publication  privileges.  Those  privileges  are 
btMD«  shamelesslv  abused. 


Dedication  of  Rkoadt  General  Hospital, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  Nrw  Touc 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THB  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  Norember  26  (legislatire  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18).  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.    Mr.  President,  on  October 
30.  last.  I  attended  a  very  notable  event 


in  the  city  of  Utica.  N.  Y.  It  was  the 
dedication  of  the  Rhoads  General  Kos- 
pita],  v.hich  had  been  constructed  by  the 
United  States  Army  for  casualties  of  this 
war.  In  connection  with  my  statement 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  number  of  addresses 
which  were  made  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addr-,'.sses 
were  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

TtXT  Of  PRESI.rrrATION  SPtECU  UlLlVF.iED  f!Y 
M.*J.  CEN.  THOMAS  A  TFRHY.  COMM'NDINO 
CENER.M     EELOND  SERVICE  COM.M.\ND 

Senator  Mead.  Colonel  Canning,  distin- 
gul-hed  guests.  ladle.«,  and  rcntleine:^  m.my 
Impo.  tani  factors  are  considered  in  S'lcctir.g 
the  site  for  a  larce  Army  gciier..:  h.':.spjtal. 
Buffly.  under  the  lieadtng  of  en\  iroiimenlal 
sanitation,  these  niav  be  listed  a.s.  Character 
of  terrain,  climate,  water  supply,  drainage. 
sewage  disposal,  and  the  prev.ileace  oi  free- 
dom of  diseast -bearing  in^ec^.-<  Fiirthei- 
more.  the  place  selected  should  be  .secuiC 
from  enemy  action  but  should  *it  m  clute 
proximity  to  railway  facilities  and.  If  poosl- 
ble.  near  a  large  alrflcld.  Throuch  h'.{;h\vays 
leading  into  it  ire  esen'ial.  A  beautiful, 
cultural  city  such  as  Utica.  where  anibula- 
tory  patients  can  obtain  wholesome  rt-'^rea- 
tion  and  where  proper  merchandise  can  be 
secured  is  highly  desirable,  but  the  liosplial 
should  be  far  enough  from  the  nci-e  and 
hustle  of  the  city  to  insure  a  qule". .  resiful 
environment  so  beneficial  to  ihe  sick  Rarely. 
If  ever,  is  it  po.sible  to  fiiul  a  locLition  that 
meets  every  requirement  perfectly,  bur  I  am 
.sure  you  will  agree  with  me.  after  w^M-ihin^ 
all  of  the  above  factors,  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  other  site  couid  more  nearly  n.eet  all  of 
the  speclflci'.tions  mentioned.  Here,  indeed. 
IS  a  star'.ling  contrast  which  m.iy  scr>c  u.s 
foc-d  for  thought  fcr  anyone  wiui  is  philo- 
sophically Inclined.  There  Is  that  calm  so 
welcome  to  the  soldier  who  has  been  v.oiinded 
ovcrsca.s  and  yet.  almost  wlth;n  a  stones 
throw  of  the  gates  of  this  ho.spitnl  are  many 
of  the  Important  plants  and  factories  which 
make  tiie  very  material  with  which  tl'.er.o 
same  soldiers  we:o  and  others  still  are  c.t- 
featlnp  th    enenile^  of  our  country 

The  Rhcads  General  Hospital  is  one  of  five 
such  hospitals  est.-^bU.shed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  emergency  within  the 
Second  Service  Command,  which  includes  the 
Stales  of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware. Three  of  these  ho-spitals  are  in  Ne*' 
York:  the  others  are  In  New  Jersey.  Their 
total  capacity  Is  10.000  hospital  beds.  Gen- 
eral hospitals  are  scattered  over  the  entire 
country  in  such  a  way  as  to  implement  the 
policy  of  the  War  Depi'rtm.ent  to  provide 
adequate  hi.>spital  facilities  for  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  as  near  as  possible  and 
practicable  to  their  homes.  This  makes  it 
easier  for  the  families  and  friends  of  these 
soldiers  to  visit  them  while  they  are  In  the 
hospital.  Nothing  lifts  the  morale  of  a  sick 
or  Injured  soldier  so  much  as  a  visitor  from 
home.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  K;c'.ierr.l  hos- 
pital beds  In  the  Second  Service  Command 
will  eventually  be  here  at  Ehoads  General 
Hospital  and  it  is  certainly  not  anticipated 
that  more  than  this  number  will  be  n.  eded 
for  soldiers  whose  homes  are  in  central  p!^d 
upper  New  York  SUite  and  a  port. on  oi  west- 
ern New  England. 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  withcat  p.iy- 
ing  tribute  to  the  people  of  this  community 
who  have  given  so  generously  cf  their  time 
and  money  to  help  equip  this  hospital  with 
many  refinements  which  would  otheiwise  be 
lacking  and  which  contribute  so  much  to  tho 
welfare  ant.  comfort  of  both  patients  and 
staff.  Although  the  Government  is  liberal  In 
Its  appropriations  for  the  buildings  and  tech- 
nical equipment  of  this  Institution— in  round 


figures.  $3,000,000  for  the  construction,  sev- 
eral hundred  thcu.sand  lor  equipment,  and  a 
monthly  p;y  roll  of  about  8175.000 — we  fre- 
quently do  not  supjily  the  little  niceties,  such 
as  window  drapes  lor  nuist^s'  quarters,  coni- 
foi table  chairs  and  lounges  m  the  day  rooms, 
and  many  other  details  which  lessen  the  mo- 
notony of  hCvpital  life.  Ti:e  citizens  of  tins 
community — the  neighbors  of  this  hospital — 
have  demcnstiatefl  to  it  a  commendable  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  friendship  which  is  a.;d  will 
bj  appreciated  by  'he  ijors'^tuie;  serving  ar.d 
being  tr-.'ated  at  this  liosoital.  Your  pr;de 
and  personal  interest  and  yuur  cccperatlon 
aie  great  assets  to  Colonel  Canning,  the  com- 
manding cfilcer  of  Rhoads  General  Hospiial. 
I  take  this  occasion  to  tiiank  you  lor  this 
spi(  iici.d  spiiit  of  helpluli'.oss  and  ccoperatlijii. 
A!th(  ugh  Iv  war  casualties  must  result,  the 
least  we  caii  do  is  to  nfter  our  soldiers  sanc- 
tuary and  the  benefit.'?  of  a  hospital  such  as 
this  in  which  they  may  be  made  whole  again. 
We  pray  the  casualties  may  be  few.  Colonel 
Canning,  as  commanding  general  of  the  sec- 
ond service  command.  1  take  great  pleasute 
In  presenting  to  you  nuw  thiS  splendid 
hospital. 


CIT,\TIOrf  ACroMPANYI.NG  THE  AWARD  OF  THE 
LEGION  OF  Mn-tlT  TO  COL.  At'STIN  J.  CAIJ- 
NINC 

HEADaUARTEiaS     H.'.WAtlAN     DtFArTM  "."^T, 

Fort  Shaftc.  T.  IL.  May  31.  1J43 
General  Order  No.  73, 

AWARD  OF  THE  'ECION  OF   MERIT 

Ey  direction  of  tlie  President,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Coriitress  approved 
July  20.  1942  (sec  3,  Bull  No  '.0,  War  Depart- 
ment. 1942) ,  and  Executive  Order  !'260,  Octo- 
ber 29.  1942  (?ec  1,  Bull.  No  54.  War  Depart- 
ment. 1942>  and  piir.-u;uu  to  authority  con- 
t.aned  in  War  Dejiaitraent  r..dioaran-i  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1013.  the  Legion  of  Merit,  in  ti-e 
deince  of  leglonuaiie,  Is  awarded  by  the 
cominunding  general.  Hawaiian  department, 
to  the  following-named  officers  and  enlisted 
men : 

Austin  J.  Canning,  colonel.  Medical  Corps. 
United  States  Army  For  except loiiaUy  mer.- 
torious  service  in  the  performance  of  out- 
Etaiiding  service  as  ccnnnanding  cff.cer.  sta- 
tion hospital.  Schofleld  Barrack.-  mow  known 
as  north  sector  General  Hospital),  in  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  the  expansion  uf  that 
hospital.  Durli!'.j  the  period,  commnicirg 
December  7,  lf)41.  hi?  performance  cf  du'y 
In  establishiui;  and  currying  cut  the  han- 
dling of  battle  ca.'=:ualties  coniributed  in  a 
lar,;e  measure  to  the  saving  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  .such  asualties.  Enteied  military 
service  from  Pennsylvania. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Em- 
mons 

LrON'.RD     R.     Bo  YD. 

B-;gadier  Gcnrra!  G  S  C  .  C.r.cf  of  Slafl. 

Official: 

r:    E    Fraile, 


Colonel.  A 
A  'rue  copy: 


G    U  .  Aa:..tar.t  Gzneral. 

C.   M.    GcYilON'. 

C^p:..i.;.  M.  A   C. 


TE.XT  OF  ACCETTArtr-E   SPEiri!    DELIVERED   BY   C«'L. 
AUSTIN'    J.   CANNING 

.Senator  Mead  Gener.Tl  Terry.  General 
Marietta.  Generiil  Kane,  d.s'-inguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  distinct  honor 
and  my  happy  privilege  to  a-^cept  this  hos- 
pital for  the  United  States  Army  from  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Second  Service 
Command.  1  have  watched  this  hospital 
!;row  from  its  vei-y  bet;tiinli.g.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  many  weeks,  I  was  the  staff  cf 
»!.e  Rhoads  Geiier<<l  Hcispifall  I  clearly  re- 
call my  first  ViSii  to  -he  hospital  site.  It 
wni  on  a  vcrv  cold  =nowv  afternoon  early  la 
,    De'i-embc-r.     It  had  been  snow»ng  for  3  days 
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at  d  the  north  wind  was  at  Its  best.  1  was 
ficcompanled  by  my  cherished  friend.  Dr. 
P'^ward  MacFarland  cf  your  grand  cl'y  cf 
Utica,  and,  as  we  drove  out  Burrstone  Road, 
Wr>  finally  came  to  the  area.  The  Doctor 
s.opped  his  car  and  said.  "Well,  colonel,  this 
Is  It.  Here  it  Is."  Well,  I  looked  abcui:  at 
wi-at  was  to  be  the  Rhoads  General  Hospital. 
I  didn't  see  very  much  — all  that  I  could  see 
was  a  lot  of  bulldozers  going  hither  and  yen 
and  all  they  seemed  to  b?  doing  were  pushing 
snow  here  and  there,  but  apparently  they 
were  doing  other  thlnes  at  that.  Well.  I  was 
vciy  quiet;  I  didn't  say  anything.  1  was  In 
that  mood,  sort  of  when  a  fellow  sits  and 
thinks.  -Do  I  liLe  It  or  don't  I  like  il?"— that 
scrt  of  a  mood. 

Finally,  the  doctor  broke  the  siler.ce  und 
he  said.  "Colonel.  I  think  you  better  be  get- 
fng  out  of  here  now.  looking  the  situation 
ever,  sort  of  makes  a  reconnaissance,  sort  of 
gel  the  full  topography,  as  it  were."  Well. 
I  looked  the  doctor  in  the  eye — he  had  a  little 
tv.iiikle  In  there,  and  I  Itnew  he  knew  that  1  | 
hr.d  Just  returned  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
end  this  Utica  cold  was  really  bearing  down 
on  me.  and  I  figured  he  w.sn't  trying  to 
anoint  my  forehead  with  a  little  warm  oil.  but 
he  was  trying  to  slip  me  a  little  more  of  this 
Utica  cold  right  down  my  back  So  1  said. 
"Doctor,  you  really  said  a  mouthful  that 
time.  You  gave  me  an  idea  and  I'll  Just  do 
trat  very  thing.  Today?  No.  Tomorrow? 
Maybe." 

Well,  from  that  very  humble  beginning 
h^s  grown  this  very  wonderful  hospital,  and 
we  are  glad  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  10 
months  we  are  now  some  90  or  more  percent 
completed.  We  have  been  receiving  patients 
for  2' 2  months,  and  a  goodly  percentage  of 
c;ir  beds  are  now  occupied  by  the  e!c1:  and 
wounded,  the  product  of  this  second  World 
War 

I  would  like  to  pause  for  a  moment  here 
end  pay  tribute  to  the  engineers  of  the 
United  States  Engineer  Corps  who  so  ably 
ticfigned  and  supervised  the  construction  of 
this  hospital  and  to  the  contractors  who 
erected  it.  Their  work  was  exceedingly  dilS- 
cult  and  they  deserve  a  great  deal  of  praise 
and  credit  The  winter  conditions  and  the 
spring  conditions  this  past  year  were  the 
worst  In  the  memory  of  some  of  our  oldest 
citizens.  However,  that  is  water  over  the 
dam 

The  Rhoads  General  Hospital  is  the  typi- 
cal example  of  the  cantonment  type  hospital 
that  Is  being  erected  throuehcut  our  land 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
present  war.  There  Is  nothing  pretentlctis 
about  this  hOFpital.  as  you  can  readily  see 
Hnwever.  within  its  walls  we  have  the  finest 
mipdlcal  equipment  known  to  medical  prac- 
tice and  our  staff  Is  of  the  very  finest.  The 
United  States  Government  Is  today  supplying 
to  the  men  of  the  armed  forces  the  finest 
medical  and  surgical  service  known,  and  be- 
cpuse  of  the  early  treatment  on  the  battle- 
field, the  early  evacuation  to  the  rear  and  to 
the  homeland,  the  use  of  plasma  and  the 
use  of  the  sulfa  drugs,  we  are  having  the 
lowest  mortality  rate  In  the  history  of  war- 
fare, and  what  a  grand  tribute  that  is  to  our 
democracy  and  what  a  great  comfort  to  our 
armed  forces  wherever  they  may  be,  and  to 
the  mothers  and  fathers  of  these  armed 
forces.  War  Is  an  awful  thing  In  any  man's 
language,  but  It  is  hospitals  like  the  Rhoads 
General  that  are  doing  so  much  to  soften 
the  hardships. 

As  commanding  offlcer  of  the  Rhoads  Gen- 
eral Hospital  It  fiall  be  my  aim  and  object. 
at  all  times,  to  make  this  hospital  worthy  of 
Its  name  and  to  make  It  a  credit  to  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  an  asset  to  the  fine  community 
In  which  It  is  located  I  said  worthy  of  Its 
nnme-  this  hospital  has  been  named  In 
h<  ■  or  cf  Thomas  Le.dy  Rhoad*,  a  colonel  In 


the  United  States  Army  for  aome  31  years 
and  al£o  an  cf&cer,  a  medical  ofBoer,  In  tlie 
United  States  Navy  for  about  a  year,  making 
a  toUl  of  some  32  years  of  very  credlUble. 
honorable   service   to   his  country.    He   was 
born  in  Bcyertown.  Pa..  In  1870.  and  he  died 
In  Boyertcwu.  Pa.,  in  1940  at  the  age  of  70. 
He  was  a  grand  fellow.    He  was  a  very  excel- 
lent surgeon  and  he  was  a  very  fine  adminis- 
trator.    As  a  m.atter  of  fact  he  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  personal  physi- 
I    clan   to   President  Wilson   and   to  President 
I    Taft  and.  upon  the  death  of  Archie  Butt  In 
'    the    Taft     admlniftraticn.    President    Taft 
j    thought  so  much  of  him  that  he  made  him 
his  aide.     So  I  say  that  Rhoads  General  has 
I    a  worthy  name. 

I        I  want  to  thank  the  people  of  this  commu- 
nity for  the  very  generous  support  they  have 
given  us.     They  have   been  very  wonderfvil. 
When  the  call  went  out  to  get  some  furniture 
for  our  day  rooms,  they  responded  beauti- 
fully.    I  want   to  take  this  opportimlty   to 
thank  you  and  to  tell  you  that  we  are  appre- 
ciative.    I  want  to  thank  General  Terry  for 
coming  here  today.     General  Terry  Is  a  very 
busy  man  anf  he  has  been  so  helpful  to  us. 
I  am  sure  we  are  very  proud,  all  of  us,  to  be 
a  member  of  his  Second  Service  Command. 
We  arc  particularly  fortunate  today  In  having 
with  us  the  Honorable  James  M,  Mead,  United 
States  Senator  from  the  Empire  State  of  New- 
York.     The   Senator   has   Just   completed    a 
world  tour  of  the  battlefields  and  he  Is  going 
to  bring  us  his  message  a  little  later  on  on 
this  program.     On  behalf  of  this  community, 
the   Rhoads   Hospital,   and   its   personnel,   I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  for  coming,  and 
may  God  grant  him  health  that  he  may  con- 
tinue his  very  fine  work,  not  alone  for  the 
State  of  New  York  but  for  the  United  States 
at  large.     I  want  to  thank  General  Marietta 
for  coming  here  as  a  representative  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  office.     General  Marietta  is 
an  old  friend  of  ^nine.     I  served   with  him 
years  ago.     I  like  him:   he  Is  a  fine  fellow, 
and,  beyond  that,  he  is  a  ver3».excellent  doc- 
tor.    As  a   matter  of  fact,  he  Is  nationally 
known   as   an   internist.     I   thank   him   for 
coming  here  today  and  helping  us  with  this 
dedication.     I  want  to  thank  General  Kane. 
General   Kane   has  been    very   wonderful   to 
the  Rhoads  General  Hospital  In  its  Infancy, 
and  I  take  pwrticular  pride  and  pleasure  In 
thanking  him  at  this  time.     I  want  to  thank 
every  officer,  every  nurse,  every  enlisted  man, 
every  civilian,  who  has  had  a   part  in  the 
makine  of  this  hospital.     I  clearly  remem- 
ber the   early   days   when   the   oflScers   were 
doing  the  filing.    They  were  unpacking  the 
boxes;   the  sergeants  were  doing  stevedore's 
work,  and  so  on.     Much  credit  should  go  to 
them.     As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  want  to  thank 
them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  all 
they  have  done  to  make  the  Rhoads  Hospital 
what  it  Is  today,  and  now  I  have  the  pro- 
found regret  to  say  that  there  are  a  great 
many  friends  of  the  Rhoads  General  Hospital 
that  were  not  invited  today.    I  am  very  sorry 
about  that.     I  wish  you  good  people  wotild 
spread   the  word.    It  was  simply  a  matter 
that  there  wasn't  enotigh  space  in  which  to 
put  them.     I  hope  that  you  will  bring  that 
to  everyone's  attention.    I  want  you  to  say 
to  them  that  It  wasn't  that  we  overloolied 
them  or  that  we  didn't  want  them,  for  we 
did,  but  It  was  simply  a  case  of  trying  to 
put  a  bushel  into  a  peck  which  Is  exceedingly 
dUBcult.    I  thank  you. 


nXT  or  SPXECH  dzuvzus  bt  thx  honokabue 

JAMXS  U.  VCAO,  XmnXD  8TATZ8  SCIf  ATOK  FBOK 

tmr  TOEK 

Mr.  Chairman.  dlatlngWahed  members  of 
the  military,  honored  guesta,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I  feel  bumble  In  my  presence  here 
with  you  today,  becatue  of  the  deep  eense  of 
appreciation   X  have  for  iba  work  of   the 


Medical  Department  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  for  the  purposea  for  which  we  have 
here  gathered.  This  ceremony  permits  us  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great  char- 
acter who  devoted  his  life  In  the  upbuilding 
and  buiidir^  up  of  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est humane  enterprises.  It  is  well  for  \is  to 
note  the  memory  of  men  like  Colonel 
Rhoads.  It  Is.  in  addition,  a  happy  prin- 
lege  for  me  to  participate  with  you  in  this 
added  ceremony  in  which  oiu-  friend  recelres 
the  decoration  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  eervloec  be  has  ren- 
dered as  a  member  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department.  This  quiet,  mild-mannered. 
reticent,  cultured  8<>rvant  of  humanity. 
Colonel  Canning,  like  Colonel  Rhoada. 
merits  the  honor  that  has  come  to  him  this 
afternoon. 

It  has  been  my  high  prlTilege  to  have  been 
closely  associated  with  the  personnel  and  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Medical  Depart- 
ment during  the  past  several  months.  I 
have  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  magnitude 
of  tliieir  problems  and  the  heroic  contribu- 
tion they  are  making  lu  the  cause  for  which 
they  are  engaged.  War,  modern,  mechanized 
war.  Is  more  deadly  and  devastating  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  mankind.  In- 
genious land,  sea,  and  air  battleehipa,  with 
devasutlng  and  destructive  Are  power,  at- 
tacking frail  humanity,  certainly  places  the 
soldier  in  a  very  unenviable  position.  Land 
mines  and  bombs,  booby  traps,  and  torpedoes 
and  all  of  the  various  contrivances  make  It 
even  difficult  for  him  to  tread,  where,  in  other 
wars  he  would  be  in  the  very  ci'adel  of 
safety.  But  there  is  one  ray  of  hope  lu  all 
this  widespread  devastation;  there  is  one 
gleam  of  sunshine  that  penetrates  thU  gloom, 
and  I  saw  It  in  my  travels  ar,  I  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  men  and  the  women  of  the 
Medical  Corps  of  otir  military  service. 

First  of  all,  this  mobilization  of  otir  human 
resources  is  a  great  Inventory,  a  censtu- 
taking  of  the  health  of  the  youth  of  the  Na- 
tion. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  names  of 
rejectees  have  been  turned  over  to  hiunane. 
private  enterprises  so  that  those  unfortunate 
victims  of  dlsMise  and  disability  denied  the 
right  of  service  in  the  military  of  their  coun- 
try, might  be  rescued  from  an  early  death 
or  might  be  given  a  chance  to  live  healthy, 
wholesome  lives. 

This  war  Is  the  greatest  teat  that  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  Medical  Corps  of  tlie  Army 
and  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  confined  to  one  battlefield  In  one  nation, 
nor  Is  it  confined  to  the  battlefields  of  a 
hemisphere.  Our  medical  men  can  be  found 
in  the  ley  wastelands  of  the  Frigid  Zones. 
They  are  serving  in  the  dlaeaae-rldden 
Jungle  countries  of  the  South  Pacific  where 
malaria  and  dunage  fe\'er  and  other  tropical 
ailments  attack  humankind;  In  the  torrid 
tropics  there  you  will  find  the  Army  and  the 
Nav7  Medical  Corps.  Under  all  kinds  of 
climatic  conditions.  In  every  section  cf  the 
world,  these  men  are  now  leaping  from 
planes  in  parachutes  into  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  the  Himalayas  or  Into  the  woody 
Jungle  countries  of  the  Solomona,  there  to 
rescue  someone  who  needs  their  attention. 
They  are  called  upon  in  addition  to  this 
global  task  to  care  for  the  health  of  the 
greatest  Army  that  was  ever  organized  by 
this  country.  The  great  many  trt vial  diseases 
that  follow  sx'ch  groupings  of  men  would  of 
Itself  tax  the  capacity  and  the  ability  of  this 
Medical  Corps,  but  when  we  add  to  that  the 
many  ailments  Incident  to  the  climatic  con- 
ditions under  which  boys  from  this  healthful, 
wholesome  Temperate  7/3ne  In  which  we  live; 
boys  that  find  themselves  In  the  blistertng. 
burning  sands  of  an  Araban  desert;  boys 
that  are  up  there  facing  the  great  icy  moun- 
tains In  Greenland;  cur  t-:s  that  walk 
through   the  snalu:- infested  swanii^lands  of 
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N-w  GtiuK-;.  ...  !  Mn"  S..*<  !»»>:»>.  it  is  mdred  a 
K.;:ai  lic  tasl;-  aUi;cHt  u  sjpei  human  tMt — 
»nd.  yei.  tliey  re  mtetmR  eery  challenge. 
^hry  ..  f  ser\inK  every  net'd. 

I  ^aw  a  dcctor  who  had  never  made  a  para* 
f'.iute  l.ii.dii.R  111  his  life  until  recently;  who 
nrvrr  ha>  one  on  until  one  day  he  was  told 
to  jump  Irom  an  eUltude  c{  20.000  feet  and 
to  a  country  supposed  to  house  he'id-huntcrs 
and  there  to  look  for  the  victims  of  a  forced 
landini;  that  had  radioed  fcr  help  Later  he 
went  in  a  second  time  to  rescue  the  party 
that  came  out  with  Eric  Severeid  and  others 
who  cruKiied  with  him  I  flew  from  the 
S<jlom''i!S  to  a  hospital  in  Australia  with  a 
wijui.ded  bombardier  whose  !;ight  would  be 
lost  unless  he  reached  an  operating  table  In 
the  matter  of  a  few  hotir*.  I  saw  those  Army 
nurses  iiffectionately  called  Hells  Ange'.s 
flying  out  of  Sicily  to  the  hospitals  of  north 
A.'riCH.  those  Army  nurses  with  their 
wounded— wounded  that  reached  the  hos- 
pitals a  hours  alter  they  becp.mc  the  victims 
of  enemy  shells 

Casualties — casualties  of  course  are  bound 
to  mount  in  a  war  like  thii.;  casualties  result- 
ing from  wounds,  casualties  that  bring  on 
gangrene  and  tetanus  and  other  similar  and 
kindred  ailments,  but  thanks  to  the  Medical 
Corfu,  gangrene  and  tetanus  are  wiped  out  or 
nearly  no  and  victims  of  pneumonia  that 
spent  2  dud  3  months  in  the  hc.«pltals  are  now 
back  with  their  commands  in  10  or  12  days. 

These  men-men  and  women  of  the  Med- 
ical Corps — are  not  only  serving  well  the 
boys  that  are  fighting  for  us  but  they  are 
diaKiirc.ng  the  ailments  and  the  dlsea.ses  that 
that  beset  the  people  In  the  countries  In 
which  our  boys  are  fighting.  Investigation 
after  investigation  Is  made  with  the  result 
that  the  victim  of  disease  in  Chma.  in  India, 
and  in  the  far-off  Islands  of  the  souih 
Pacific  and  In  the  Arabian  lands  will  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  th?  contributions  made  to 
humanity  by  the  men  and  the  women  cf 
medicine  who  wear  the  uniform  of  the  mili- 
tary of  our  country  They  have  measured  u;> 
to  ihe  challenge.  They  have  met  the  test 
and  it  is  due  to  the  fact,  first  of  all.  because 
they  are  Eealous.  patriotic,  and  heroic  men 
•nd  women;  secondly,  because  of  the  intel- 
ligent direction  and  the  advanced  methcd.'; 
and  the  perfection  of  the  system  under 
which  they  operate.  Perhaps  while  v.-e  are 
sitting  here  In  thU  comfortable  hall  this 
afternoon,  they're  out  there  taking  another 
Island  In  the  far-off  southern  Pacific — one  of 
our  boys  drops  by  the  wayside  and.  within 
minutes — yes;  seconds — soldiers  of  the  Medi- 
cal Cosps  are  whispering  words  of  confidence 
Into  his  ear.  giving  him  the  emergency 
treatment  so  necessary  for  life  even  within 
the  range  of  the  enemy  guns;  then  the  litter 
bearers  carry  him  back  to  an  emergeiicy  hos- 
pital where  the  sulfa  drug  ^nd  your  blood 
perbapa.  eliminates  the  aliock  and  prepares 
him  for  the  trip  In  the  flying  ambulance  to 
the  hospital  Just  beyond  the  pale  of  the  en- 
emy guns.  It  Is  the  system  that  wins  that 
terrific  fight  against  death  It  Is  the  system 
that  saves  97  percent  of  tlie  boys  admitted 
to  the  hoeplUl  who  win  the  fight  to  live 
again. 

When  the  record  ot  this  war  Is  over;  when 
America  and  the  world  have  opportunity  to 
review  the  frtilts  that  will  accrue  to  hu- 
manity as  the  result  of  the  sacrifices  our  boys 
and  our  people  and  theirs  will  have  made; 
when  humanity  enjoys  some  of  the  freedoms 
they  have  heretofore  been  denied;  a  grateful 
America,  a  grateful  world,  will  pause  more 
often  than  we  do  today  to  honor  men  like 
Colonel  Rhoada  and  Colonel  Canning,  be- 
eatise  they  served  their  fellow  men  and  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  little  more 
of  life  and  a  little  more  of  health.  We  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  country's 
Mxllcal  Corps. 
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America's  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or   NORTH   D.^KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  24.  1943 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  talk- 
ing today  to  true  Americans.  To  the 
135,000.000  who  prefer  their  own  coun- 
try—who will  not  sell  it  short.  I  am 
not  talking  today  to  foreign  nations,  or 
to  foreign  subsidized  American.^  or  'one 
worlders"  who  would  substitute  a  mon- 
grel flag  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

America's  program  is  to  build,  ever,  a 
greater  and  stronger  Nation,  to  raise,  not 
lower,  its  standard  of  living.  We  will 
never  consent  to  bring  our  standard  of 
living  down  to  the  level  of  the  La  tin - 
American  peon,  the  oriental  coolie,  or 
the  untouchables  in  India.    We  believe 


I  in  coopcrution  and  collaboiation  for  a 
just  and  pcimant'nt  pi-uct.-.  Not  a  per- 
mantnt  protcciicn  fcr  imperialists  and 
oppro:-iors.  Tins  is.  and  v.iil  continue  tu 
be.  America's  program. 

Whin  Ill's  cruel  war  ends  it  will  be 
the  dui},-  of  .'^inenca  to  help  fovm  a  United 
S'.atr ;  ot  Europe.  Tlie  more  powerful 
Euroi^ean  nations  should  be  divided  into 
.>lat'..5,  and  these  .•^latis.  tost^tlier  with 
the  snuulcr  nations,  should  constitute  the 
United  Smtis  of  Eurv;pc.  Unless  we  do 
this,  national  boundaries  and  racial 
hatrnd-.  in  E.irope  \.iil  produce  other 
w  :•;.':. 

V.'li-'n  th;.s  detastatinp  war  is  over,  it 
will  bo  our  dutv  to  help  rebuild  the  rav- 
aged nations.  We  mu<;t  provide  food  for 
the  hunRiy,  Wt'  nui.^t  provide  material 
to  rcinij'.d  productive  enterpri.ses.  This 
from  out  of  our  ourpiuscs — not  out  of  our 
own  necessities.  No  a.ssistance  must  be 
given  to  fort'!2n  politicians  in  aid  of  .'■up- 
pitssiLiii  or  oppression,  'Ihnt  is  not  a 
productive  enterprise. 

Let  'lis  rioir  a'vay  the  wreckage  and 
help  to  buiid  th.e  world  anew,  but.  all  the 
time  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  "charity 
beRin.'=;  at  home."  America  will  not  sell 
its  dom.estic  markets  in  order  to  bribe 
Rood  nei!:;;ibor.=.  N^'!;;hbors  you  have  lO 
bribe  are  not  ntit:hbors,  but.  enemies. 
We  have  Rone  far  enough  with  that  non- 
sen.^e.  We  will  not  min.Rle  our  standard 
of  living  with  the  poverty  of  other  na- 
tions, but,  we  will  assist  them  in  bringing 
their  standard  up  to  oiirs. 

It  is  Am-rica's  special  duty  to  save  the 
.starving  children  of  Norway.  France, 
B«l.mum.  Hi  Hand,  Poland.  Denmark,  and 
Cz-cho.slovakia.  Th'se  nations  have 
made  the  greatest  sacrifice  in  blood  and 
material  lo.s.s.  Yet.  as  I  listened  to  Dr. 
Kershner  before  a  Senate  committee,  I 
bec.me  alarmed.  Dr.  Ker.^hner's  te.sti- 
mcny  is  .'^ub.slantiated  by  Mr.  Hoover 
and  other  humanitarian  workers. 

We  quote  D/.  Kersliner: 

In  June  1S42  •  •  •  our  distribution 
came  to  an  end  because  our  Government 
would  not  sive  us  a  license  to  pay  for  addi- 
tional supplies  of  powdered  milk  which  we 
li.id  j>'irch;i.scd  in  Switzerland.  Most  of  the 
5  000  babips  which  we  helped  in  this  way 
are  probably  not  alive  today. 

The  Iclloi.vlng  winter  we  could  not  get  per- 
mission to  bring  even  vitamin  concentrate 
from  .\inerica  awd  reduced  our  distribution 
to  ICO  000  children  •  •  •  when  we  were 
nci  allowed  tn  bring  any  clothing  from  the 
Wtstern  He!u:>phere,  we  did  succeed  in  get- 
ting  two  carloads  of  paper  clothing  from 
Swdi'n     • 

The  gratitude  of  the  French  people  for  the 
little  help  that  we  gave  them  was  boundless. 
Vve  rucuvcd  thousands  of  letters  from  the 
childion.  •  •  •  wuh  such  expressions 
as:  •■![  America  Is  ever  in  trouble,  I  shall  be 
the  fi.st  to  enllif;  'if  American  children  are 
e\cr  hungry.  I  will  save  my  centimes  for 
them";  "when  I  grew  up.  I  shall  teach  my 
children  to  luve  America,  even  as  I  do"; 
•next  to  France.  America  Is  my  country." 

I  thought  our  Government  would  be 
pleased  with  the  arrangement  that  I  had 
made  to  take  this  milk  away  from  Germany 
to  the  babies  of  France.  I  think  Washing- 
ton was  pleased.  The  State  Department 
made  no  objection  The  Treasury  made  no 
objection,  but  failed  to  issue  the  license 
Why? 
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Threading  our  wny  through  the  depart- 
menu  In  Washington,  we  Anally  traced  the 
source  of  the  opposition  to  the  British  Em- 
bassy. * 

Can  It  be  that  Britain  did  not  want  Amer- 
ica to  continue  to  be  the  sole  recipient  of 
gratitude  for  feeding  the  children  of  Prance? 

Mr.  Kershner  stated  that  the  British 
people,  their  Parliament,  and  all  the  gov- 
ernments in  exile  want  to  feed  these 
children.    Restated: 

1.  That  the  chUdren  can  be  saved  without 
aiding  the  enemy  or  detracting  from  our  war 
effort.  U.  That  such  action  would  shorten 
rather  than  prolong  the  war.  3.  That  It 
would  make  post-war  reconstruction  much 
less  difficult. 

Thi&. makes  one  wonder  who  runs  this 
Nation — London  or  Washington?  What 
has  become  of  the  "four-  freedoms"— 
freedom  from  want?  If  I  were  Presi- 
dent. I  would  use  all  the  power  of  our 
Government  to  save  these  unfortunate 
children  of  our  friends  and  our  allies.  I 
would  throw  open  tlie  blinds  and  let  in 
the  light  of  publicity  on  any  foreign  or 
domestic  oflBcial  who  interfered  and  thus 
annihilate  him  forever  with  public  opin- 
ion. May  we  ask.  Is  this  a  sample  of  the 
One  Worlder's  permanent  and  lasting 
peace?    Peace  by  starvation  and  death? 

Now,  let  us  consider  America's  prob- 
lems on  the  home  front.  All  of  us,  ex- 
cept a  few  hyphenated  hybrids,  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our 
own  Nation.  Yes;  we  are  Americans 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  Let  that 
soak  deep  into  your  conscience.  Any- 
way, what  is  wrong  with  being  an  Amer- 
ican first?  Churchill  is  an  Englishman 
first.  Stalin  is  a  Russian  first.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  is  a  Chinese  first.  Our  armed 
forces  are  giving  their  lives  for  America. 
Then,  why  should  not  we  all  be  Ameri- 
cans first?  Can  anyone  but  a  disloyal 
person  object? 

When  the  war  dnmas  cease  to  beat, 
there  will  be  plenty  to  do  without  fooling 
around  with  One  World  lunacy.  Cae- 
sar, Alexander,  Charlemagne,  and  Napo- 
leon all  died  of  that  disease  and  it  is 
about  to  finish  Hitler.  Do  you  realize 
that  there  will  be  15.000,000  thrown  out 
of  employment  when  the  war  plants  fold 
up?  In  addition,  there  wiU  be  12,000,000 
soldiers  demanding  that  the  Government 
that  interrupted  their  lives  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  new  start. 

When  that  time  comes  we  will  owe 
$300,000,000,000  Federal  debts.  We,  135,- 
000,000  possessing  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  world's  resources,  will  owe  more  than 
all  the  other  nations  together — more 
than  the  over  2,000.000.000  that  possess 
90  percent  of  the  world's  resources. 

There  will  again  be  deflation;  there 
will  again  be  unemployment;  there  will 
again  be  overproduction,  or,  rather,  un- 
derconsumption; there  will  again  be  an 
agricultural  problem,  a  home  owner's 
problem,  this  unless  we  meet  these  issues 
Intelligently.  There  will  again  he  unpaid 
taxes  and  debts  by  the  billions.  There 
will  be  a  financial  collapse  unless  we 
adopt  an  American  program. 

The  time  to  face  these  issues  is  now 
The  time  to  discuss  them  is  now.  The 
lime  to  pass  legislation  to  meet  the  ritua- 


tlon  IB  now.    America  must  have  a  do- 
mestic program  as  well  as  a  foreign  policy. 

First  among  these  safety  valve*  is  cost 
of  production  for  the  fanner  on  43  prin- 
cipal agricultural  products — not  75-per- 
cent parity  on  only  five.  The  ignorant 
regime  of  the  "abundant  life  by  scarcity" 
is  pfist.  Restricting  production — wan- 
tonly killing  livestock — regimenting  and 
penalizing  the  farmer — now  belongs  to 
the  Dark  Ages.  Never  again  will  the 
farmer  submit  to  having  265,000  bell 
wethers  placed  on  his  back  to  tell  him 
what  he  may  produce  and  what  he  may 
not  produce,  what  he  may  eat  and  what 
he  may  not  eat. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultiu-e  is  now  suing  farmers  to  col- 
lect the  unconstitutional  penalty  of  49 
and  57  cents  a  bushel  on  so-called  excess 
wheat?  This  is  adding  insult  to  injury. 
It  interferes  with  the  war  effort.  May  I 
ask  every  farmer  to  write  or  wire  his 
Congressman  to  sign  Petition  No.  10  at  the 
Speaker's  Desk.  This  will  stop  these  law- 
suits and  will  refund  the  $15,000,000  pen- 
alty extorted  from  the  farmers.  I  say 
unconstitutional — the  erroneous  and  un- 
constitutional decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  notwithstanding.  The  Constitu- 
tion, not  the  decision,  is  still  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land. 

Next,  Congress  must  provide  a  living 
annual  wage  for  common  labor.  We  do 
not  mean  merely  a  subsistence  wage,  but. 
a  wage  sufiBcient  so  that  the  workers  can 
educate  their  children  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  us.  The  hostility  towards  organ- 
ized labor  by  the  paid  propaganda  over 
the  radio  and  the  metropohtan  press 
smd  theaters  must  stop.  Organized 
labor  consists  of  48  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation. They  have  48  percent  say  about 
the  Government  under  which  we  live. 

American  labor  has  done  a  marvelous 
job  during  this  war.  They,  too,  are  get- 
ting tired  of  being  regimented — of  gov- 
ernment by  blu-eaucracy.  May  I  suggest 
that  if  we  have  good  sense  we  will  co- 
operate with  labor.  If  we  are  going  to 
abolish  government  by  bureaucracy,  we 
must  have  some  of  labor's  support  In 
November  1944.  If  we  are  going  to  clean 
house  of  the  alphabetical  set-ups,  if  in 
November  1944  we  are  going  to  elect  a 
President  to  help  us  do  this,  then,  we 
must  have  sense  enough  to  give  a  square 
deal  to  labor.  We  cannot  win  without 
some  of  labor's  votes.  We  surely  can- 
not get  their  support  by  slapping  them 
in  the  face.  This  is  their  Government 
as  much  as  ours.  Pajdng  to  misrepre- 
sent labor  injures  all  of  us.  It  creates 
disimity.    It  is  un-American. 

Again,  there  must  be  an  intelligent 
old-age  compensation — security  from 
want.  Any  person  who  has  worked  from 
the  age  of  20  to  60  has  produced  enough 
wealth  to  last  for  life.  If  such  a  person 
finds  himself  in  financial  distress,  and 
without  means  of  a  comfortaWe  liveli- 
hood, then  it  is  because  society  appro- 
priated the  wealth  he  created.  There- 
fore, It  Is  society's  duty  to  protect  such 
a  person  from  want. 

Congress  must  also  resurrect,  protect, 
and  promote  individual  enterprise.    It 


must  give  to  small  bu.Mnes8  a  square  deal. 
not  a  new  deal  with  points,  stacked  cards, 
and  loaded  dice.  It  mu  t  protect  it  from 
the  nuisance  of  the  O.  P.  A.  and  all  the 
rest  cf  the  alphabetical  set-ups.  Con- 
gress must  also  protect  small  business 
from  monopolies  built  up  during  this 
war.  Look  t)ehind  the  scenes  and  you 
will  find  multimillionaires  In  all  key  posi- 
tions. The  Stettinlus',  the  Rockefellers, 
the  Harrimans,  the  Du  Fonts,  and  even 
the  Tommy  Lamonts  are  in  the  saddle. 

Again  Congress  must  proTide  the 
soldiers,  when  they  return,  with  the 
means  of  reestablishing  themselves  in 
private,  productive  enterprise.  This  will 
eiuible  the  returning  soldiers  to  create 
employment  for  themselves  and  Jobs  for 
others  in  place  of  asking  for  jobs  that 
will  not  exist. 

'We  suggest  that  a  paid-up  life-insur- 
ance policy  be  issued  to  each  veteran  in 
the  armed  forces.  The  amotmt  of  such 
policy  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $300  a 
month  for  overseas  service  and  $150  a 
month  for  home  service.  Any  veteran 
who  wishes  to  engage  in  any  individual. 
productive  enterprise  should  be  allowed 
to  make  a  loan  for  that  purpose  up  to 
the  face  value  of  such  policy.  Such  loan 
to  be  paid  back  in  20  annual  install- 
ments with  interest  at  iMi  percent  per 
year.  The  income  from  such  productive 
enterprise  to  be  exempt  from  Federal  and 
State  income  tax  for  6  years. 

If  the  American  way  of  life  is  to  con- 
tinue, we  must  have  more  democracy — 
not  less.  All  Executive  sessions  and  se- 
cret diplomacy  must  cease.  What  our 
ofiBcials  know  we,  their  masters,  are  en- 
titled to  know.  There  must  be  no  more 
one-man  made  laws.  The  courts  must 
again  learn  to  respect  the  Constitution. 

If  wp  are  to  continue  as  a  republic  we 
must  provide  for  the  nomination  and 
election  of  the  President  and  the  'Vice 
President  by  popular  vote  in  a  primary 
and  general  election.  The  term  of  office 
should  be  limited  to  7  years  with  no  suc- 
cessive reelection,  llie  President  and 
the  "Vice  President  should  not  be  elected 
at  the  same  time  that  Concress  is  elected. 
This  will  prevent  political  manipulation. 
It  will  prevent  self -perpetuation  in  office. 
It  will  make  the  unwarranted  assvunp- 
tion  of  legislative  power  by  the  Executive 
impossible. 

Finally,  government  by  bureaucracy 
must  be  abolished.  There  has  been  too 
much  concentration  of  power  in  Wash- 
ington. The  bureaucrats  not  only  wish 
to  control  the  Nation's  industrial  activ- 
iUes.  but  insist  upon  doing  the  thinking 
for  all  of  us.  Many  of  these  are  incom- 
petent to  do  their  own  thinking,  let 
alone  the  Nation's.  Congress  must  stop 
this  nonsense — it  is  dangerous. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  dedicate 
America's  program  to  any  Republican 
candidate  for  President  wtio  wlH  sponsor 
it.  Such  a  candidate  would  be  elected. 
However,  remember  campaign  orators 
and  preconvention  orators  need  not  ap- 
ply. This  time  we,  Americans,  demand 
sincerity  and  good  faith. 
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Pigs  and  CalTes  Bciiif  Destroyed  in  the 
Nortkwest  Tkroogh  Lack  of  Food  to 
Sastain  Them  and  Bunf  linf  of  0.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OK£OON 

IN  THE  HOD8B  OP  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Friday.  November  26,  1943 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
great  Northwest,  which  from  the  early 
days  has  been  devoted  In  a  large  measure 
to  the  growing  of  livestock  and  main- 
taining dairy  herds,  the  bungling  of 
O.  P.  A.  is  causing  the  owners  to  destroy 
young  pigs  and  calves  through  their 
inability  to  obtain  food  for  them  and  to 
comply  with  the  crack-brain  regulations 
being  put  into  effect  and  enforced  by  the 
O.  P.  A.  This  great  area  of  our  country. 
by  reason  of  its  mild  climate,  extensive 
pasture  lands,  and  fertile  fields  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  stock  food,  is  being 
severely  crippled  by  O.  P.  A.  regulations, 
with  which  stock  growers  find  it  impos- 
sible to  comply.  We  have  the  startling 
experience  in  my  own  district  of  dairy- 
men having  to  kill  and  destroy  young 
calves  for  the  reasons  named.  I  include 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks  the  following 
article  appearing  In  the  Portland 
Oregonian  of  November  19,  giving:  the 
facts  with  reference  to  one  of  many  such 
cases.    The  article  follows: 

PMVTMAN  TTSXS  HAMMEX  TO  SOLVC  8TniPT.US 
CALT  PUZZLX:  BLAMKS  WXLTCB  OF  OOTBINMCNT 
ECSTUCnONS,    CXILINCS 

A  6-pound  aledge  hammer  Thursday  waa 
brought  Into  play  by  Albert  Wardln,  opera- 
tor or  the  Pulton  Park  dairy  at  Hllladale,  to 
solve  bia  surplus-cair  problem. 

Irked  by  Government  red  tape  and  alpba- 
b:t  organization  rulings,  Wardln  picked  up 
•  sledge  hammer  and  began  slaughtering  2- 
day-old  calves  to  which  he  was  unable  to 
feed  valuable  milk. 

"I  hate  to  do  It."  the  dairyman  declared, 
"but  It's  my  only  'out.'  With  all  these  Oov- 
emment  restrictions,  it  Is  Impossible  to  dls- 
poae  of  calves.  Even  during  the  darkest  days 
Of  the  depreaalon.  when  there  waa  a  surplus 
of  everjrthlng.  I  could  always  sell  my  calve* 
at  a  profit  right  af  tar  they  were  bom.  Today 
you  can't  even  give  them  away." 

Warden  said  he  will  continue  to  consign 
hia  calvea  to  the  hammer  and  Incinerator 
untU  present  Government  regulations  are 
rescinded. 

"I  have  a  herd  of  300  milk  cows,"  be  con- 
tinued. "They  produce  an  average  of  five 
or  aljc  calves  a  day  at  this  season.  Under 
ordinary  condltloxis,  I  would  be  able  to  fatten 
these  calves  up  or  sell  them  immediately. 
But  tmder  the  present  set-up  no  one  wants 
to  buy  calves  and  I  can't  spare  the  milk  to 
feed  them." 

Hundreds  of  other  dairymen  In  Oregon 
•re  reputed  to  be  in  the  same  plight  as 
Wardln. 

8.  B.  Hall.  Multnomah  county  agent,  said 
that  the  uncertainty  of  the  dairy  Industry 
and  conflicting  Government  meat-marketing 
regulations  were  forcing  dairymen  to  destroy 
their  calves. 

nniere  wUI  be  thousands  of  calves  alatigh- 
tered  In  Oregon  If  the  price  celling  on  dairy 
products  Is  not  lifted,"  Hall  declared.  "Many 
dairymen  are  quitting  business.    They  can't 


pay  t40  a  ton  for  hay  and  $60  a  ton  for  mixed 
grain  and  pay  the  prcvnlllng  wage  for  workers 
and  still  stay  within  the  price  range  set  by 
the  O.  P.  A. 

"Under  ordinary  conditions,  dairymen  were 
abls  to  feed  their  bull  calves  lor  6  weeks  and 
then  sell  them  for  veal.  Heifers  were  fed 
until  they  reached  maturity.  The  Govern- 
ment has  changed  all  that.  Some  drastic 
action  must  be  taken  or  the  dairy  Industry. 
particularly  In  the  Portland  area,  is  faced 
with  ruin." 

Apprised  of  the  killing  of  calves  by  the 
Pulton  dairy,  local  O.  P.  A.  officials  expressed 
no  surprise,  nor  could  they  suggest  any 
O.  P,  A.  action  which  would  stop  the  prac- 
tice. 

"Slaughter  of  young  bull  calves  by  dairies 
Is  a  common  practice  in  the  industry  and  has 
been  for  years."  said  Earl  Raid,  O.  P  A.  price 
executive  of  the  Portland  district.  "To  raise 
the  ceiling  price  on  milk  would  only  add  to 
the  reasons  for  killing  calves.  Tne  dairymen 
kill  the  animals  because  they  can't  afford  to 
feed  them  milk  at  present  prices. 

"We  realize  that  the  situation  caused  by 
war  exigencies  with  resultant  scarcity  o:  stock 
feed  and  high  prices  therefor  doesn't  make 
the  picture  any  too  rosy  for  the  dairymen. 

"It  Is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  number  of 
cows  milked  In  Oregon  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing for  the  past  18  months. 

"A  fact  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  that 
a  Government  subsidy  to  the  dairy  industry. 
effective  October  1.  has  Increased  its  revenue 
by  15  percent  or  about  a  cent  a  quart." 

I  also  include  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Oregon  Journal  of  November  18, 
dealing  with  the  same  incident: 

THEY  KILL  CALVES  AT  BIRTH 

We  have  the  spectacle  of  a  Washington 
fanner.  He  shot  and  burled  25  young  pigs 
because  he  cou'-jr.  t  feed  them  to  market 
weight  at  present  feed  prices.  We  have  ex- 
amples of  calves  slaughtered  at  birth  and  of 
cattle  lanches  overloaded  with  steers  await- 
ing a  market  already  glutted.  Yet  In  Pa- 
cific Northwest  cities,  coolers  are  full  of  meat 
and  some  country-killed  stock  has  been  re- 
fused by  dealers  because  they  don't  have 
room  for  It.  Further,  the  larger  packing 
plants  are  operating  at  less  than  capacity,  and 
families  and  restaurants  are  on  short  rations. 

It  Is  a  confused  situation,  calling  for  solu- 
tion In  action  by  O.  ^.  A.  and  W.  F.  A.  and 
W.  L.  B.  These  Federal  agencies  have  the 
power.  The  local  bottleneck  In  the  pacltlng 
plants  Is  shortage  of  labor.  This,  in  turn. 
It  Is  freely  admitted,  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
wages  are  not  competitive  with  those  of  war 
industries.  It  Is  reliably  estimated  that  150 
skilled  knlfers  and  boners  are  in  the  shipyards 
who  might  be  Induced  to  return  to  their  trade 
If  wages  were  adequate.  Here  Is  a  Job  for 
the  War  Labor  Board,  which  should  bear  In 
mind  also  that  the  packing  houses  need  un- 
skilled as  well  as  skilled  workers. 

Feed  prices  are  high,  and  the  supply  is 
shrinking.  Packing-house  operations  must 
be  stepped  up  to  save  the  livestock  and  to 
save  the  growers  from  Irreparable  damage. 
This  stock  must  be  moved  to  market,  but, 
under  present  conditions,  the  surplus  In 
dressed  meats  in  the  cities  would  only  be 
aggravated.  Consumption,  then,  must  be  ex- 
panded until  the  congestion  is  relieved. 

The  Grange  at  Toledo  urges  that  all  meat 
be  made  ration-free  In  this  region  for  the 
next  60  days.  Why  not?  Or.  If  not  ration- 
free,  at  least  meat  point  values  should  be 
sharply  lowered  In  order  that  the  consumer 
can  buy  more.  It  Is  a  rule  to  apply  to  meat 
going  to  restaurants  as  well  as  to  families. 
Unable  to  serve  turkey  for  many  weeks,  and 
hampered  by  the  high  point  of  value  of  but- 
ter—double what  It  formerly  was — restau- 
rants are  caught  In  a  tight  spot  and  are  serv- 


ing far  less  meat  than  they  could  and  would. 
A  temporary  adjustment  of  points,  for  60  to 
90  days,  would  bring  real  relief  to  both 
grower  and  processor,  especially  If  the  latter 
is  given  a  r»ew  wage  celling  which  will  permit 
him  to  increase  his  working  force. 

The  War  Food  Administration,  the  O.  P.  A.. 
ai:d  the  War  Labor  Board  should  combine 
effort  to  pet  quick  relief  with  help  of  our 
congressicnal  delegations.  They  should  do 
It  now. 

A  few  days  ago,  in  the  adjoining  State 
of  Wa-shingtcn.  it  was  reported  by  a 
United  Press  di.spatch  under  date  of  No- 
vember 17,  appearing  in  the  Oregon 
Journal  of  that  date,  that  pigs  were  de- 
stroyed by  farmers  in  that  area  because 
It  was  impossible  to  market  the  animals, 
and  under  existing  stock  food  O.  P.  A. 
regulations  the  farmers  would  suffer  a 
great  loss  by  attempting  to  mature  the 
pif;S  for  the  market.  I  include  the 
article  to  which  I  refer,  giving  the  details 
of  this  destruction  of  food  values: 

UTTLE    PIGS   REACH    CRAVE.    NOT    MARKET.    PRICTS 
BLAMED 

Wen.^tchee,  Wash..  November  17. — Twenty- 
five  little  pigs  with  bullet  holes  through  their 
hearts  lay  in  a  farmyard  grave  near  here  to- 
day, victims  of  history's  most  complex  agri- 
cultural economic  system. 

The  tragic  story  of  the  little  pigs  that 
went  go  to  market  was  related  by  John 
Andri<t,  operator  of  a  20-acre  diversified  farm 
near  Cashmere,  who  said  he  was  forced  to 
shoot  the  porkers  because  he  would  lose 
money  if  he  continued  to  feed  them. 

Andrist  figured  from  every  angle  but  price 
ceilings  on  hogs  and  lack  cf  price  ceilings 
on  feed  formed  a  pincers  with  him  in  the 
middle,  he  said. 

He  estimated  it  would  cost  him  $29  to  feed 
the  piglets  until  they  weighed  200  pounds 
and  $1  each  to  haul  to  market  in  Seattle. 
The  floor  price  would  net  him  only  $24  per 
animal  and  if  he  got  the  ceiling  of  $15  per 
hundredweight  he  would  still  lose  the  stock- 
yard commi.ision  charges. 

Also.  Andrist  declared,  there  was  no  mar- 
ket for  the  suckling  pigs  because  no  one  else 
could  afford  to  feed  them  through  the  winter 
with  prices  of  barley,  wheat,  and  oats  uncon- 
trolled. Likewise,  no  one  he  knew  had  the 
ration  points  to  put  up  for  15  or  20  pounds 
of  suckling  pig. 

Andrist  said  he  could  make  a  go  of  the  pig 
business  if  the  O.  P.  A.  would  put  a  ceiling 
on  feed,  roll  present  feed  prices  back  a  little 
and  set  a  support  price  of  $15  per  hundred- 
weight on  hogs,  but  at  the  present  time, 
despite  the  anomalous  situation  of  short  sup- 
ply and  big  demand,  there  was  only  one  solu- 
tion—a  firing  squad  and  a  common  grave 
for  25  little  pigs. 

A  side  light  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  O.  P.  A.  is  administered  in  that  area 
is  shown  by  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Oregon  Journal  of  its  issue  of  No- 
vember 17: 

THE  O    p.   A.  IS  NOT  A  COURT 

Question.  As  one  of  the  marketers  penal- 
ized by  O.  P    A  .  what  was  your  experience? 

Answer  I  operate  a  small  market  on  the 
Vancouver  side  of  the  Columbia.  I've  been 
short-handed,  working  night  and  day.  My 
mind  had  been  addled  by  regulations.  I 
hadn't  sold  any  meat  above  ceiling  price,  but 
while  I  had  attached  most  of  the  price  tags  I 
hadn't  K.:,t  them  all  on  the  meat.  One  of 
the  O  P.  A.  Inspectors  came  and  I  explained 
what  I  was  up  against.  I  was  called  in  and 
was  told  that  my  penalty  would  be  to  close 
for  I  day  I  did  so.  Then  I  was  c*iled  in 
again  and  told  to  close  for  30  days. 
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Question.  Did  you  have  an  Impression  that 
O  P  A.  officials  handling  the  hearing  had 
the  authority  of  a  court? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  had  the  impression,  from 
the  way  my  case  was  handled,  that  If  I  didn't 
accept  the  lighter  penalty,  the  same  persons 
v>io  conducted  my  hearing  cculd  fine  me 
Jl  000,  put  me  In  Jail  for  a  couple  of  years, 
revoke  my  license  and  put  me  out  of  busi- 
ness I'll  declare  that  If  I  wasn't  in  business, 
if  I  hadn't  made  my  Investment  and  built  up 
mv  trade,  and  If  I  had  any  other  way  to  make 
a  living.  I'd  like  to  get  out  of  business  untU 
the  war  is  over  and  I  can  conduct  my  affairs 
again  In  thr  American  way. 

jjoTE— This  Is  the  second  Interview  with 
a  marketer  penalized  by  O.  P.  A.     Omclals  of 
O.  P.  A.  disavow  Intention  on  their  part  to 
create  In  the  minds  of  persons  charged  with 
alleged  overcharges  on  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
meat,  or  with  violation  of  other  O.  P.  A.  regu- 
lations, the  impression  that  the  hearings  con- 
stitute court  trials  with  themselves  as  Judges. 
Nevertheless,  complaints  are  many  that  the 
hearings  are  conducted  with  such  formality 
and  in  such  a  deliberately  created  atmosphere 
of  fear  that  legally  untutored  defendants  be- 
lieve the  O.  P.  A.  examiners  are  both  prosecu- 
tors and  Judges.     Wartime  rationing  of  es- 
sential commodities  Is,  of  course,  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  the  armed  forces  are  ade- 
quately supplied  and  that  there  Is  fair  dis- 
tribution    among     civilians.      Enforcement, 
also   is  necessary.     But  the  O.  P.  A.  is  not  a 
court.     In  a  regularly  constituted  court  the 
Btatu5  cf  O.  P.  A.  would  be  that  of  a  plaintiff 
filing  suit.     From  evidence,  it  appears  that 
fear  has  been  overworked  and  that  appeals 
for  cooperation,   to   which   the    majority   of 
Americans   readily   respond,   have   been   too 
often  overlooked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  time  that  we  call 
a  halt  and  put  an  end  to  these  destructive 
directives  and  O.  P.  A.  regulations  and 
clean  the  slate  by  removing  the  inefficient 
and  ignorant  employees  who  are  destroy- 
ing many  of  the  great  industries  of  our 
country  through  which  we  receive  our 
food  supplies?  Unless  the  O.  P.  A.  is  re- 
vamped and  sensible  regulations  pro- 
vided to  supplant  the  crazy  quilt  we  now 
have,  in  this  winter  and  the  summer  to 
follow  we  will  not  only  find  our  soldiers 
in  need  of  food  supplies  but  the  civilian 
population  will  suffer  severely. 


United  States  at  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  26.  1943 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rank  of  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  is  respected  by  all  but  a  small 
handful  of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
The  conduct  of  the  war  under  him  and 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward 
the  defeat  of  oui  enemies  also  have  won 
the  respect  of  all  but  a  small  minority  of 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

The  more  we  learn  of  his  life  and  work, 
the  greater  is  our  respect,  not  only  for 
his  rank  but  for  the  man. 


Because  it  is  a  fine  portrayal  of  the 
man  who  is  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  because  it  is  an  outstanding  piece 
of  journalism  by  which  I  hope  better  to  j 
acquaint  the  people  of  my  own  and  other  | 
States  with  the  life  and  work  of  this  man.  \ 
I  am  inserting  In  the  Ricord  the  follow-  I 
ing  excerpts  from  an  article  in  the  No-  , 
vember  29  issue  of  Time,  imder  the  cap-  I 
tion,  "U.  S.  at  War."  To  the  editor  of  | 
Time,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce,  and  to  his  en-  j 
tire  staff  an  expression  of  deep  gratitude  j 
is  due.  both  for  the  example  given  therein  i 
of  faithful  adherence  to  the  ideals  of  fair 
play  and  freedom  from  bias  which  have  ' 
earned  for  the  American  press  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  truly  free.  | 
The  excerpts  follow:  j 

t 

UNnXD     STATES     AT     WAH  | 

I 

Whr>n  the  President,  the  Prime  Minister.  \ 
and  the  Premier -Marshal  sit  down  with 
Pavlcv.  Stalin's  brilliant  interpreter  who  can 
take  English  sliorthand  notes  of  Ku&sian  con- 
versation and  vice  versa,  not  they  but  history 
will  decide  the  prime  agenda  of  their  talk. 


Joseph  Stalin  will  meet  a  calm  and  con-  i 
fldent  man.  Behind  his  self-imposed  veil 
of  secrecv.  President  Roosevelt  nas  grown 
steadilv  more  buoyant.  At  times  his  face  is 
llnKI  and  pouched  with  weariness,  but  he 
looked  wearier  a  year  ago  than  now.  Today 
he  is  like  a  fighter  In  the  tenth  round  of  a 
15-round  bout.  Plenty  of  hard  punching  lies 
ahead.  But  he  has  felt  out  his  opponent 
now,  and  is  sure  he  can  take  him 

Most  Americans  now  40  were  still  In  their 
20s  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  entered  the 
White  House;  thousands  of  United  Stales 
soldiers  and  sailors  fighting  around  the  world 
remember  no  other  President.  Yet  associates 
still  marvel  at  his  Gargantuan  appeUte  lor 
work,  his  ability  to  relax  In  the  midst  of  It, 
his  endless  gay  optimism.  As  It  has  to  every- 
one else,  the  strain  of  war  has  wrenched, 
strained,  and  hacked  at  his  basic  traits  of 
character  But  in  the  President's  case  the 
grind  has  only  polished  what  was  already  pol- 
ished, only  "toughened  what  was  already 
steel-strong. 

He  still  relishes  Jokes  and  wisecracks.    He 
can  still  drop  off  for  a  cat  nap  anywhere,  any- 
time.    He   stUl    looks   forward   to   a   nightly 
old-fashioned  or  two  In  his  study  before  din- 
ner as  a  high  point  of  his  day.    He  has  grown 
almoet  Impervious  to  political  criticism.    He 
rarely  becomes  angry  at  all— and  then  It  is 
usually     when     somebody     snipes     at     him 
through  one  of  his  chUdren.    The  four  Roose- 
velt sons  In  service  help  explain  the  Presi- 
dent's   great    sensitiveness    to    the    casualty 
lists — always  the  first  thing  he  asks  about 
when  told  of  a  battle.     That  sensitiveness.  In 
turn,   his   intimates  say,   helps   explain   his 
Darlanesque      "expediency"      dealings.     The 
President    has    said.    In    tffect:     Maybe    we 
shouldn't  deal  with  this  fellow,  but  if  we  do 
I  think  we  can  accomplish  our  objectives  and 
save  30.000  Uves. 

The  President  now  thrives  on  the  hardest 
work  of  his  life.  H'^  early-morning  routine 
has  changed  little:  Awake  at  7:30;  a  quick  but 
thorough  go  at  the  Washington  and  New 
York  papers  (he  reads  Columnists  Clapper 
and  Lippmann  regularly);  breckfast  cf 
scrambled  eggs,  bacon,  toast  and  milk;  then, 
propped  in  bed  In  his  year-round  lightweight 
solid-color  pajamas,  with  a  blue  cape  aroimd 
his  shoulders,  a  chat  with  his  secretaries  on 
the  day's  schedule.  Despite  their  best  efforts 
and  the  President's  recurring  resolution*  to 
cut  down,  his  dally  Itat  of  caUera  always  seems 
to  grow  longer.  Franklin  Roosevelt  likes  peo- 
ple and  loves  an  audience;  Secretary  "Pa" 
Watson  BtUl  faces  the  problem  of  dragging 


away  overtime  visitors  in  the  midst  of  Presi- 
dential   anecdote.-;. 

Abcut    10  a.   m.  the  President    Is   wheeled 
over    to    his    oflicr      Ihtie,    first    thing,    he 
attacks   the    mouniains   cf   mall    and   docu- 
ments piled  up  m  his  worl;b  lokets.     He  reads 
With     pagc-at-a-glance     iip:riity:  But     part 
of   his   speed   In   getting   throuth   his   paper 
work   results   fr^-m   ilie   feet    that   he   reeds 
military     a::d     S'ate     DTir.rtment     reports 
carefuliy,   but   most   domestic   measagea  get 
a  quick  send-off  to  Jfmes  F    Byrnes  in  the 
opposite  wing  of  the  White  Houae.     Jimmy 
Byrnes  has  now  actually  btcjme  what  so  mai^y 
of  his  predcccsscrs  were  vrcngly  tcutrd  tJ 
be:    a   genuine   Assisunt   President.      Other 
Intimates  hesitate  to  iay  that  the  little  e:i- 
Seuntor    and    ex-Justice,    who    has    grown 
steadily  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  cst«em  and  con- 
fidence. Is  new  closer  to  the  Pr«ldent  than  is 
Harry  Hopkins.    Bui  Jlmrav  sees  him  oftencr 
In  daytime  than  Harry  does.    One  big  dlffci- 
ence:    Hopkins'    after-dinner    sessions    w:th 
the  President  are  almost  always  abcut  war 
problcrr^  on  which  the  President  mckes  his 
own    decisions   next   morning.     Byrnes   gets 
most  of  the  big  domestic  problem*  to  decide 
for  himself.     Aside  from  his  concern  about 
Infiation    his  a.ssoclates  say,  the  President  Is 
almost  wholly  Immeised  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war. 

L'eavlnp  his  office  late  (often  at  6  Instead 
of  the  peacetime  5  p.  m  ).  the  President  rarely 
stop?  now  for  a  swim.  His  personal  wanU  are 
attended  bv  Prettyman.  a  retired  Negro  rer- 
'  geant  who  ccmbUies  the  courteey  of  his  race 
I  with  the  discipline  of  an  old  Army  man,  and 
Caesa.,  a  strapping  Filipino.  After  dinner 
(a  few  friends),  the  President  may  hav?  a 
movl-  shown  (Army  and  Nnvy  films  havo 
priority),  read  reports  or  an  occaalonal  mys- 
tery st'~:y.  or  dictate  to  handsome  Orsce 
Tully  or  pretty  Dorothy  Jones  Brady  until 
bedtime.  He  usually  pets  to  bed — except 
when  Churchill  Is  visiting— at  11:30.  Very 
c  'en.  still,  he  ends  the  day  with  his  beloved 
sUmp  collection,  shoving  the  album  under 
his  bed  when  he  grows  sleepy.  Solitaire,  «£- 
pcciallv  on  train  trips,  and  quick  unpubil- 
cized  visits  to  his  trees  and  almost  equally 
numerous  relatives  at  Hyde  Park  are  the 
President's  other  diversions. 

In  1936.  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  aaid: 
"This  generation  of  Americana  has  a  ren- 
dezvous with  Destiny."  Destiny  looked  to 
the  United  States  like  auch  things  as  slum 
clearance  and  wider  highways.  Last  week. 
abroad.  Destln .  appeared  to  be  wearing,  for 
the  moment,  the  hard,  square  face  of  Joseph 
Stalin  At  home.  Destiny  looked  llks  real- 
ism, the  1943  American  word  of  the  moment. 
With  many  Americans,  realism  meant  a 
pessimism  that  could  even  conceive  an  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  Into  isolation  again.  With 
many  more,  realism  was  coming  to  mean  an 
optimism  that  would  fight  through  aU  ob- 
stacles and  misunderstandings,  through 
crtslB  after  crisis,  as  long  as  there  remalnsd 
any  sensible  hope  of  a  world  organised  In 
some  substantial  degree  to  keep  ttoe  peace.  , 
For  the  realism  of  the  pessimist  overlooks. 
too.  the  possibUlty  that  the  American  people, 
for  all  their  wartime  grabbing  and  grumbling, 
their  nagging  obsession  with  gasoline,  mest, 
and  chewing-gum  shortages,  may  b«  pos- 
sessed of  a  deep  sense  of  the  world  crisis  in 
which  they  are  involved,  may  be  growing 
aware  that  their  generation  is  shaping  the 
hUtory  of  the  world.  TheU:  outward  apathy 
may  cover  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  task 
they  face,  a  grim  realization  that  the  better 
world  they  want  is  not  to  t>e  built  overnight 
in  a  glorious  burst  of  cnosadlng  exaltation, 
but  only  by  hard,  slow,  disagreeable,  long- 
continued  trial  and  error.  Perhaps  Ameri- 
cans must  sacrifice  old  dislikes,  pertiaps  even 
material  advantages,  to  win  that  better  iforld. 
In  the  person  of  th^lr  Presld.nt.  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  tliey  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
that  world  today. 
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Masaachasetts  Feed  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MAssAciicsms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Nmember  26,  1943 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  national  issues  which  is  causing 
grave  concern  in  New  England  is  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  secure 
suflBcient  and  adequate  feeds  for  live- 
stock and  poultry  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  United  States.  The  mat- 
ter has  received  very  careful  attention 
by  many  of  our  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  agricultural  world. 

I  am  attaching  herewith  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  Prof.  R.  T.  Park- 
hurst,  head  of  the  department  of  poultry 
husbandry  at  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege m  Amherst.  Mass..  together  with 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  New  England 
Peedmen.  I  believe  that  this  informa- 
tion may  be  of  value  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  anxious  that  proper 
steps  be  taken  to  provide  both  sufficient 
and  proper  feed  in  order  that  meat, 
dairy,  and  poultry  products  may  be 
available  in  sufficient  supply  diu-ing  the 
coming  montlis. 

The  letter  and  resolutions  are  as 
follows: 

Massac  HUSCTTS  Statz  Colixci. 

DiPAITUENT  or  POOLTRY   HUSBANDRT, 

Amherst.  November  23.  1943. 
Mr.  Chaklis  R.  Clason. 

House  of  Representatives . 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAji  Sn:  I  wish  to  acknowledge  and  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  November  6. 

I  have  had  occasion  recently  to  Inquire 
from  groups  of  poultrjrmen  as  to  the  eflect  of 
the  preaeut  shortage  of  feed  ingredients  un 
the  results  ihey  have  obtained.  The  major- 
ity oX  poultrymen  feel  that  the  maturity  of 
their  birds  is  much  slower  this  fall  than  pie- 
▼iously  and  the  production  at  the  present 
time  Is  definitely  p.ior  due  to  the  slower  ma- 
turity and  apparently  to  the  quality  of  the 
rations  they  are  now  feeding  to  their  bird.s. 
Of  course,  In  some  cases  rations  are  Just  as 
good  now  as  previously  and  so  some  poulirj- 
men  are  getting  Just  as  good  results  as  ever. 

I  believe  you  will  be  interested  in  the  en- 
closed brief  summary  of  the  Massachusetts 
feed  situation  as  of  November  15.  1943. 

Undoubtedly  you  have  seen  the  report  of 
the  committee  dlspatche<i  -o  corn-produclni? 
sections  In  the  Uni'ed  States  to  investigate 
the  pc«sibllitles  of  securing  corn  for  New  York 
•nd  the  Northeast.  This  report  and  the  gen- 
eral feed  sittiatlon  is  being  discussed  in  New 
Toric  now  by  Representatives  from  most  of 
the  Northeastern  States  Mr.  Quentin  Reyn- 
olds, manager  of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers' 
Sxchange,  la  Governor  Saltonstall's  repre- 
sentative on  the  committee.  It  was  an  e.xcel- 
lent  selection. 

At  their  recent  mectinj;  the  feed  conunittee 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  College,  the  Mas- 
Skchusetts  Feed  Industry  Council,  and  the 
Committee  of  New  England  Fcedmen  all  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
feed  situation  ts  resiiitmg  in  lower  milk  and 
egg  production. 

Th?  Massachusett.<«  Feed  Industry  Council, 
which  IS  advisory  to  the  Massachusetts  State 


U.  S.  D.  A.  War  Board,  at  a  : ?cent  merlins 
went  on  record  i:i  luvor  jf  "liu  ."u'.Ig;. i.;t;: 

1.  The  cellir.;^  piir-e  cf  com  shot'.d  be  re- 
adjusted to  a  rr.orf  rensonnbie  relationship 
to  the  price  of  ho-?s. 

2.  Followine:  fuch  iidjustmer.is,  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  fuiUics  market  be  peimicted.  in 
order  to  offer  r.ii  L-ppori unity  to  clevLiiors  and 
gi-ain  shippe."^  to  hedgf^  their  pure  t.ai^.s,  and 
thereby  permit  th:  builci'.ng  cf  a  visible  sup- 
ply cf  corn  on  any  ircvenitni  of  il:c  new  cro;j. 

3  Tlie  export  of  corn  bs  limited  to  special 
permlt.s. 

4  The  War  Food  Administriiticn  be  re- 
quested to  alloCitle  a  larjiier  proporlicn  of 
imported  protein  concentrdtes  to  tlio  mixers 
and  dealers  in  this  region  m  order  to  help 
maintain  prodvietion  of  milk  and  ee.ys  in 
Massachu.s(  ttj. 

Both  the  collPi^e  feed  commiitee  and  .ilsn 
the  Massachu=?tts  Feed  Industry  Council 
have  approved  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  New  England  Feedinen.  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  to  you  previously. 
Cordially  yours. 

R.  T.  PAP.;:mR.sr 
Head  of  Dt-parttnent. 

The    Massachusetts    FEi-D    Sittation    .\s    or 
NOVEMBI31    15,    1943 
FAVORABI-X    FACTORS 

1.  Livestock  feed  price  riitions  arc  gen- 
erally less  favorable  to  livestock  productlrn 

2.  The  need  for  satisfactory  dittnhutiiui 
and  very  efBclent  Ui.e  of  feeds  is  r«ili7.i-d  bv 
W.  P.  A.  They  aie  doing  their  bt.u  lo  find 
supplies  and  distribute  them  equitabiv 

3.  The  production  of  graln.-j  i  indicated)  in- 
creased nearly  2.000  000  tons  in  S  p'.ember. 
E-Xcept  for  barley,  h.irvestcd  acreage  ot  all 
feed  grains  was  larger  In  1943  than  m  104C 

4.  Indicated  production  of  wheal  millfcids 
Is  up.     More  shjuld  be  a\ailnble  econ 

5.  There  has  been  a  freer  corn  movement 
to  terminals  and  prlndin<;  pnlnt.s  (Repre- 
sentative Lane  cites  FitzGerald  as  saying'  one 
N.  E.  mixer  recently  purrhsised  100  000  bushels 
of  corn  of  heavy  moisture  content  for  drying 
and  subsequ-nt  u.se  ) 

6.  Feedstufis  of   November   6   reported: 

(a)  Ample  supplies  of  vitam'n  D.  barley 
and  barley  meal,  pulverized  rye,  wncle  and 
grain  oats,  wheat  (whole). 

(b)  Moderate  sii^-plics  of  in^atf  craps. 
Vitamin  X  (outlcck  pu-^n  c?rn  clu'en,  feed 
and  meal  (ctTeied) .  Cottcn-scod  nua'  gri>ur.d 
and  flaked  wheat. 

7.  Wheat  and  barley,  cottonseed  me;.l.  f\>\- 
seed,  and  animal  protem.s  have  been  pur- 
chased from  Argentina  They  mny  meet  our 
needs  satlsfactcrily  when  received 

8.  Soybean  oil  meal  and  liii-s^.-ed  cil  meal 
should  start  moving  between  now  aiui  Jan- 
uary 1  from  crushers,  and  nu'iy  b?  a',  a  li- 
able in  large  enough  quantities  when  re- 
ceived to  meet   demands  for  them 

9.  The  world  supply  of  whe.tt  scem-^  .ide- 
quate  for  all  1343-44  needs. 


UNFAVORABLE   FACTORS 

1    The   hcg-corn    price  ratio   ;.e 


«b 


the 


long   time   average. 

2.  The  total  output  of  feed  prain>  i:.  194,3 
Is  foreca-st  at  115,000.000  tons  ccinpaied  to 
124.000,000   tens    In    1942. 

3.  Supplies  of  feed  concentrates  per  ii:,imal 
unit  are  12  percent  less  than  m  1942 -4J. 
They  are  expected  to  be  the  same  in  1044- 
45  as  In  1941-42  and  below  the  1942-43  level. 

4.  The  pinch  in  feed  supplies  (c  r.cer.- 
trates)  Is  to  become  most  prcnounc--d  cUir- 
Ing  the  spring  ai:d  early  summer  of  1944. 

6.  The  prices  of  oats  advanced  10  cents  per 
bushel  late  August  to  early  October  and 
reached  26  cents  more  than  a  year  aej.  Ba-- 
ley  has  advanced  materially  in  the  past  6 
weeks. 

6.  The  1M4  proapects  for  high  protc :;'.  oil- 
cake and  meal  declined  by  about  20j  000 
tons. 


7.  Stocks  of  corn  in  a!!  positions  <carrv- 
over)  on  October  1  totaled  373,C00.0C0  bushels. 
110  000.000  bushels  leos  than  a  year  earlier 
and  272,000.000  bushel.'?  less  than  2  years 
e.irlier.     Total  supply  is  238  000,000  less  than 

I    for  1942. 

8    Ccmhired  hoMinrrs  of  oats  on  October  1, 

I  1943  Is  18r.C70.0C0  biLshels  less  than  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  lt.42. 

I  9.  Disapi:earance  of  feed  grains  was  about 
3j  p-rcent  greater  during  July-September 
1943  than  lor  1942.     For  tlie  12-months'  pe- 

I    rlod,  24  percent  l.irger  than  for  1941-42.     The 

'  disappearance  of  wheat  is  three  times  larger 
The  disappearance  of  rye  for  feed  is  up  37 

j    percent;   oats.  19  perce.tt:   corn,  17  percent; 

!  and  bnrlcy,  14  percent.  The  greatest  In- 
creases hcive  been  irom  May  to  September 
1913 

10  Localized  shortages  of  marked  severity 
are  anticipated  in  1944 

I        11.  Ill    North    Aihmtic    States    there    is    a 

\  more-than-normal  requirement  for  shlpped- 
In  concentrates  The  distribution  to  local 
markets  is  a  prf^blem. 

12.  The  prcdtiction  of  dried  .'klm  milk  1.= 
down  60  percent. 

13  A  car  shortage  is  re'-ulting  in  failure  to 
Ret  more  Canadian  wheat  to  us.  This  may 
be  truH  cf  shipments  of  other  feedstuffs  from 
the  M:dd!e  Wtot  .soon. 

14  W.  P.  B  wants  cc;n  used  for  alcoliol 
production  becau.-^e  the  y:ckl  is  estimated  at 
15  percent  mere. 

15  The  distillers'  dried-grains  output  for 
Sepieriiber  (prelinunary  estimate)  was  only 
30.900  tons  as  compared  to  32  100  tons  for 
September   1942. 

16.  The  latt  allocation  cf  liver  meal  to 
Ma.^sachusetts  was  August  1943. 

17.  Soybet.n-011  meal,  Oovcrnment  whuit. 
corn,  and  hay  shipments  are  cjoing  to  south- 
ern and  ea.«tern  cirourht  areas. 

18  Fefdsu'ffs  (November  6)  reported  our 
nearest  primary  markets  had  shortages  of: 
aiialla  nu-al  ino  offerings),  probably  40  per- 
cent short;  distillers'  dried  grains  (none  of- 
fered ) ;  dried  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  whey 
(supply  limited  I;  fi.sh  meal  (scarce);  hominy 
feed  (none  offered)-  linseed-oil  meal  (none 
offered);  brewers' dried  grains  (none  offered ) ; 
null  feed=  with  flour  only;  molasses  (supply 
iimiiedi;  pi.-.uiut  nie.il  (limited  supply);  dried 
beci  pulp  (none  offered);  tankage  (inade- 
quate); soybean-oil  meal  (limited,  inade- 
quate). 

19.  The  dairy  subsidy  m.ny  result  in  as 
nnich  or  more  concentrate  feeding  to  dairy 
animals  if  they  can  gel  tlie  feed. 

20.  L.'4Ck  of  grinding  capacity  is  becom;i\!^ 
a-ute.  becau-e  barley,  oats,  and  wheat  re- 
quire additional  cap.icity. 

21.  Production  of  feed  manufacturers  is 
nearly  20  percent  less  due  to  various  causes: 
Laljor  problems.  518  percent;  increase  in 
grinding  capacity.  7.4  jierceni;  shorta^f  of 
ingredients.  40  percent:  c'lier.  e;ght-ten'hs 
of  1  percent;  total.  100  pc:cent. 

22.  There  is  forecast  a  C-percent  lower 
world  wheat   production  lor  1943. 

I.NTERMEDIATF  F.\C  TORS  V.HKH  MAY  OR  MAY  NOT 
BE    FAVORAELE 

1  Peed  wheat  is  restr.ctcd  to  dairy  co\v.« 
layinK  hens,  and  turkeys. 

2.  Mixtures  of  95-percent  yellow-corn  meal 
and  5-perccnt  barley  meal  are  being  sliipp.  a 
aoove  corn  ceilmi?  prices.  Cracked  corn 
mi.xeb  ot  a  similar  iiaiurt  are  repoited. 

3  Ceilings  ii.ay  sovni  be  placed  on  oats  and 
bar:oy.  * 

4.  The  availability  of  purchases  In  Argen- 
tina anci  other  South  American  countries  de- 
pends upon  what  ^hippir.g  is  available. 

5.  In  general.  Government  allocation  ot 
feecstuffs  is  not  wa-.ited  by  any  group. 

6  The  milk  pr'ce  rnti;i  is  relatively  unfa- 
vorable even   with  subsidies. 

7.  An-ouiiL  of  wheat  .a.nous  in  1941  from 
Cinada  is  proble.-iw.cal  'because  of  trans- 
p;  rtation  and  o'hcr  i.tn-uilUs. 
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Did  Isolationism  Fail? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAIOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridait.  Noi^mber  26  'legislatire  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18>,  19i3 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
uuai.iinous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  fi  t  of  a 
.■^eries  of  very  able  articles  by  William 
Henry  Chamberlain  surveying  the  past 
.ind  present  of  American  foreign  policy 
and  charting  a  course  for  the  future. 
Tic  article  is  entitled  "Did  Isolationism 
F;r:i?"  It  ^as  printed  in  The  Progressive 
of  Monday.  November  22.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

wus  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Did  Isolationism  Fail? 

I  By  William  Henry  Chamberlin) 
No  le^s  an  authority  on  he  sribjtct  than 
Acijir  Hitler  asserted  In  Mem  Kampf  that  any 
falrchccd  will  be  believed  if  it  is  only  big 
ei:  ii';h  and  repeated  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency. I  am  reminded  of  this  assertion 
'.vhen  I  notice  the  tremendctis  barrage  of 
prioaparda  that  1?  being  laid  down  to  con- 
vince Americans  that  they  were  as  blind  as 
hats  or  moles  between  the  two  world  wars. 
that  isolationism  governed  all  \merican  for- 
eisn  policv  after  the  end  of  World  War  No  1. 
th'at  th^«  isolationism  failed,  and  even  got  us 
into  World  War  No  2.  I  believe  any  candid 
St  inly  of  the  record  will  prove  this  thesis 
inaccurate  from  beginning  to  end. 

At  first  Eiftht  it  may  seem  fruitless  to  dis- 
cuss whether  Isolationism  failed  or  not  at  a 
time  v.hen  we  i.re  engaged  with  men.  money, 
atxl  stipplies  in  combat  theaters  all  over  the 
world.  Except  for  a  negligible  minority  of 
absolute  pacifistE  and  a  still  smaller  minority 
of  Ar.if:  sympathizers.  Americans  are  generally 
pgreod  that  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  end 
tile  Gorman  and  Itnlian  declarations  of  war 
kit  u.=  no  choice  c::cept  to  fight  the  war 
through  to  vic'ory. 

Btit  the  events  of  the  past  should  be,  al- 
thmicii  thev  seldom  arc,  guides  to  Intelligent 
action  in  the  future.  If  the  proposition  that 
iFClationism  was  our  Government  policy  and 
failed  to  keep  us  cut  of  war  is  correct,  we  are 
entitled  to  draw  certain  conclusions.  If  this 
proposition  is  incorrect,  we  may  draw  other 
con^K'sions. 

New.  irrespective  of  whether  isolationism 
WU5  worthy  or  unworthy,  workable  or  un- 
workable, the  assertion  that  It  failed  does  not 
correspond  with  the  facts  For  it  was  never 
tried,  least  of  all  in  the  period,  decisive  for 
our  participation  in  the  present  war.  between 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  and 
Peail  Harbor. 

Much  loose  thinking  is  attributable  to  the 
piactice  of  thrcwine;  around  words  like  "leo- 
lationist."  "Fascist,'  "appeaser."  "radical." 
"Communist"  aj«  terras  of  abuse  without  any 
clear  idea  of  what  the  words  stand  for.  Let's 
ti7  to  define  "Isolationist  " 

WE  haven't  tried  it 
The  superlsolationists  cf  history.  I  sup- 
pose, were  the  Japanese  when  they  forbade 
any  Intercourse  between  their  people  and 
foreigners  on  pain  of  death  untU  our  own 
Commodore  Perry  Insistently  knocked  at  their 
doer.  No  one  would  seriously  maintain  that 
we  practiced  Isolationism  to  this  degree. 

I.cQlationlst  might  be  used  more  rea.sonably 
e,  a  term  for  those  who  believe  that  Amer- 


lca'6  primary  political  and  economic  Inter- 
ests are  In  this  hemlspere.  that  we  have  much 
to  lose  and  little  to  gain  by  participation  in 
the  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia,  The  logical 
implications  of  this  belief  would  have  been 
to  cut  loose  from  the  Philippines,  to  with- 
draw cchen  military  and  naval  forces  from 
China,  to  refrain  from  diplomatic  Interven- 
tion in  European  disputes,  to  concentrate  on 
the  defense  of  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  Ameri- 
cans would  have  favored  such  a  policy  If  it 
had  ever  been  squarely  put  up  to  them  by 
some  such  device  as  a  referend\nn  vote.  But 
what  is  Important,  from  the  standpoint  of 
determining  whether  Isolationism  failed.  i« 
that  no  such  policy  ever  commanded  the  sup- 
port of  the  policy  malting  leaders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment The  Neutrality  Act  was  perhaps  an 
attempt  to  legislate  America  out  of  partici- 
pation In  overseas  wars.  But  the  Neutrality 
Act  depended  for  efTectlveness  on  a  sympa- 
thetic interpretation  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration was  certainly  not  inclined  to 
give  It. 

The  period  of  Harding.  CooUdge,  and  Hoo- 
ver is  often  referred  to  as  a  high  point  in 
American  iFOlatlonlsm.  It  is  certainly  far 
from  my  purpose  to  defend  every  detail  of 
American  foreign  policy  In  that  period.  Es- 
pecially in  the  closely  Interrelated  question 
of  Uriffs  and  war  debts  we  were  short-slght- 
edly  selfish,  although  no  more  so  than  other 
peoples  before  and  durh'.g  the  great  depres- 
sion. 

Yet.  each  of  these  administrations  took 
steps  that  could  not  be  reconciled  with  a 
genuinely  Isolationist  foreign  policy  For  In- 
stance. America  played  a  leading  role  In  pro- 
moting the  far-eastern  settlement  emlx>died 
In  the  Washington  treaties  of  1922,  The  Im- 
plication of  tills  settlement  was  that  we  were 
very  seriously  concerned  ever  the  nmiute- 
nance  of  the  status  quo  in  China. 

the  PRESSrilZS  WE  EXERTED 

We  excrlfd  quiet  but  effective  pressure  at 
this  lime  to  get  the  Japanese  out  of  eastern 
Siberia.  We  committed  ourselves  to  the  prop- 
osition that  the  administrative  sovereignty 
and  u-rritorlal  integrity  of  China  should  be 
maintained.  China  was  a  pretty  remote 
country  to  figure  In  the  calculations  of  an 
iBolationlst  foreign  policy. 

In  1927  we  showed  ourselves  ready  to  co- 
operate With  armed  force  in  local  interven- 
tion In  China.  When  Chinese  nationalist 
troops  got  out  of  hand  after  occupying  Nan- 
king m  the  spring  of  1927  and  commenced  to 
massacre  foreigners,  the  American  Admiral 
Williams  gave  orders  to  bombard  a  part  of  the 
city  In  order  to  cover  the  evacuation  of  for- 
eign residents.  Our  consistent  policy  of 
maintaining  troops  in  the  foreign  sections  of 
Chinese  cities  and  warships  \n  Chinese  waters 
was  certainly  not  Isolationist.  It  was  an 
emphatic  assertion  of  our  right  to  be  con- 
sidered a  m.ajor  power  In  the  Far  East. 

Tlie  far-eastern  settlement  agreed  on  at 
Washington  was  shaken  to  its  foundation  by 
the  Japanese  seizure  of  Manchuria  in  1931. 
While  the  United  States  did  not  resort  to 
war  at  this  time,  its  policy  was  no  more  Iso- 
lationist than  that  of  European  powers  with 
Important  Interests  in  the  Orient,  such  as 
Great  Britain  and  Prance.  Indeed.  Mr.  Stim- 
Bon's  diplomatic  language  was  considerably 
stronger  than  Sir  John  Simon's,  although 
British  stakes  In  the  Par  East,  whether  meas- 
ured by  Investments  in  China  or  by  the 
colonial  empire  which  was  threatened  by  an 
expansionist  Japan,  were  Incomparably  larger 
than  our  own. 

HttLL  STATES  OOTl  POUCT 

It  Lb  now  fashionable  to  represent  the 
1930*8  as  a  period  of  craven  laolationlam  In 
American  foreign  policy.  But  on  January  10. 
1938,  the  State  Department  released  the  text 
of  a  letter  from  Secretary  HvUl  to  Vice  Presi- 


dent Gamer  which,  by  Implication,  com- 
pletely repudiated  any  tedaUonist  or  reglon- 
adist  restrlcUona  as  to  the  alma  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

"The  interests  arul  concern  of  the  United 
States  in  the  far-eastern  situation.  In  the 
European  situation,  and  in  sltuatlona  on  th'.i 
continent,'*  wrote  Mr  Hull,  "are  not  meaa- 
ured  by  the  number  of  American  eltizrns  re- 
siding in  a  particular  country  at  a  particular 
moment,  nor  by  the  amount  at  Investment 
by  American  citiaens  there,  nor  by  the  \-olume 
of  trade  There  is  a  broader  and  more  funda- 
mental Interest,  which  Is  that  orderly  proc- 
essca  in  International  relaUonthlpa  be  mnln- 
tatned." 

Now  the  maintenance  of  "orderly  processes 
In  International  relationships"  was  ccrtalclj- 
a  phrase  wide  enough  to  cover  intervention 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  during  the  pres- 
ent era  of  universal  disorder  and  violence. 
It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  even  wheii 
large  numbers  of  Individual  Americans  prob- 
ably hoped  that  their  e»untry  could  and 
would  dlrtntcreat  Itaelf  In  confJicU  originat- 
ing In  European  and  Asiatic  condition e.  this 
view  was  never  shared  by  the  policy-making 
branches  of  the  Government. 

Even  when  American  belUco.se  sentiment 
was  at  a  low  ebb  one  can  find  no  diplomatie 
document  reflecting  American  acquiescence 
In  the  idea  of  withdrawing  polltlcaUy  from 
the  Orient  and  leaving  the  Japanei^.  the 
Chinese,  the  British,  the  Ruaaians.  and  other 
peoples  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  fight 
out  their  quarrels  among  themaelves. 

Certainly  the  factual  record  of  our  far- 
eeFtem  policy  flatly  contradicts  the  state- 
ment by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  as  reported  in  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Wellington. 
New  Zealand,  that  "at  the  end  of  the  last 
war  the  people  of  my  Nation  thought  they 
could  withdraw  from  a  united  world,  mind 
their  own  bu'^lness  and  only  have  inter- 
course through  trade  with  other  natwns." 
Equally  unjustified  us  Wendell'  Willkle's 
statement  that  after  World  War  No.  1  "we  re- 
tired into  an  era  of  strictest  detachment  from 
world  aftalrs"  and  Simner  Welles*  declara- 
tion that  "the  United  States  after  the  victory 
of  1918  withdrew  from  almost  every  form  of 
practical  cooperation  with  friendly  nations 
in  the  r<»constructlon  tasks  and  made  no  . 
effort  to  win  the  peace.*' 

These  statements  reflect  a  complete  mis- 
conception, extraordint  ry  in  view  of  the 
eminence  of  their  authc^rs.  of  our  role  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  Far  Eart  after  the 
last  war.  One  of  our  first  very  practical 
ventures  In  cooperation  with  the  nations  ol 
Europe  was  to  save  central  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans from  dying  cf  disease  and  starvation. 
The  immense  humanitarian  vuluc  of  the 
work  renden-d  by  the  A.  R.  A  (American  Re- 
lief Administration)  In  the  immediate  post- 
wF.r  period  Is  generously  reco^nl^ed  by  a 
competent  British  observer,  J.  M.  KcvTie?. 
who.  In  his  Economic  Consequences  of  the 
Peace,  draws  a  caustic  parallel  between  the 
practical  humanity  of  the  A.  R.  A.  and  the 
futile  wrangling  over  suppoaedly  strategic 
borders  that  occupied  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  dlplomau  at  Versailles. 

American  food,  organization,  and  distribu- 
tion saved  millions  of  Russian  lives  during 
the  great  famine  in  that  country  in  1921- 
22.  Betides  the  A.  R.  A..  t:ie  Red  Cross,  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the 
Near  East  Belief,  and  the  Jewish  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee,  stepped  into  tlie  breach 
to  give  help  in  many  emergencies  in  foreign 
countries. 

AMIKICA    TO    THE    KfSCtJX 

No  people  In  the  world  rivaled  the  American 
contribution  in  money,  food,  clothing,  and 
the  technical  organization  of  relief  work  for 
Chinese  famine  and  flood  suHerers.  up:oj-..ed 
Armeniaiis,  transplanted  Greeks,  anu   other 
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groups  that  exp^riencrd  sp*>cifll  cUsasters  dur- 
ing the  altermaih  of  the  war. 

No  doubt  America's  gifts  were  only  in  pro- 
pcrtim  to  American  wealth.  But  a  people 
that  had  sl.immed  its  dccrs  on  the  outside 
world  and  thought  only  In  selflah  and  non- 
cooperative  terms  would  never  have  set  In 
motion  so  many  benevolent  enterprises  in 
remote  corners  cf  the  world. 

Nel'her  were  we  Indifferent,  as  Mr.  Welles 
KUSKPst.s,  to  the  Rreat  international  post-war 
problems  of  economic  reconstruction  and 
disannument  American  experts  played  a 
leading,  although  unofHcial  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  culminated  in  two  efforts  to 
place  the  reparations  problem  on  a  workable 
economic  ba^ls. 

These  two  efforts  received  American  names: 
the  Dawes  plan  and  the  Young  plan.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  Dawes  plan,  American 
capital  poured  into  Getmany  and  facilitated 
economic  recovery.  It  is  true  that  the 
Young  plan  foundered  on  the  rocks  of  the 
great  depression,  which  made  the  transfer 
problem,  always  difBcult,  completely  Insol- 
uble. But  America  did  not  stand  aside  from 
the  effort  to  promote  world  economic  recon- 
struction. 

American  foreign  Investments  between 
1915  and  1930  leaped  from  •2.600.000,000  to 
$15  675  000.000.  We  lent  money  from  China 
to  Peru.  Many  of  these  loans  were  granted 
hastily  and  improvldentiy  and  a  considerable 
part  of  this  money,  along  with  the  greater 
part  of  our  •10.000.000,000  war  loans,  bad 
to  be  finally  written  off  as  uncollectible.  But 
It  Is  abKurd  to  describe  na  Isolationist  an 
economic  policy  that  amounted  to  hawking 
our  g<xHU  Mild  capital  in  every  market  in  the 
world. 

This  etunomic  policy  is  Indeed  subject  to 
just  and  severe  criticism  on  other  grounds. 
M<»st  American  politicians,  bankers,  and  busi- 
nessmen failed  to  recognize  a  proposition  that 
should  have  been  obvious  to  a  freshman  in 
Economics  A:  That  international  trade  and 
Investment  must  be  a  two-way  street. 

We  proceeded  on  the  absurd  assumption 
that  we  could  indefinitely  continue  to  do 
three  mcompatlble  things  at  the  same  time: 
(1)  Maintain  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  by 
mean.s  of  high  tariffs.  (2)  Lend  money  lav- 
ishly abroad,  with  the  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing back  principal  and  interest.  (3)  Collect 
a  large  part  of  our  war  debts.  This  policy 
suffered  from  the  same  blind  spot  as  the 
Anglo-French  method  of  demanding  huge 
reparations  and  yet  excluding  the  German 
goods  through  which  alone  reparations  could 
have  been  paid  In  any  considerable  amount. 

^  BILLIONS    WASTED    ABROAD 

But  this  JUiSiifled  criticism  has  nothing  to 
do  with  an  imaginary  isolationism  in  our 
economic  relations  with  the  outside  world. 
The  American  people  would  have  been  bet- 
ter off  if  our  foreign  economic  policy  had 
been  more  intelligently  isolationist  than  it 
actURiiy  wiis.  The  vast  sums  lent  abroad  and 
largely  lost  by  default  could  have  financed 
•cores  of  useful  public  Improvements  In  the 
United  States,  more  and  better  rural  schools, 
•lum-clearance  efforts,  large  electric-power 
faclMtirs.  soil-  and  forest-conservation 
projects. 

As  regards  disarmament,  the  record  shows 
that  we  were  anything  but  "indifferent,"  to 
use  the  word  of  Mr.  Welles,  or  "strictly  de- 
tached," to  quote  Mr.  WUlkie.  We  played  a 
leading  part  in  th  -  Washington  Conference 
of  1922  and  the  London  Conference  of  1930, 
which  fixed  levels  of  limitation  of  naval 
building.  American  observers  attended  all 
the  Leagiie  conferences  on  disarmament  and 
economics,  and  constructive  American  pro- 
posals were  put  forward  at  these  gatherings. 


Frank  Kent  Talks  to  the  American 
Electorate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  D.^KOT.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
FridaV.  Noicrnbcr  26.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  thump- 
ing Republican  victories  from  New  York 
to  Kentucky,  inclusive,  on  November  2, 
have  given  rise  to  many  political  pre- 
dictions thai  the  Republican  candidate 
tor  President  in  1944  will  be  elected 
wh?ther  or  not  Franklin  Roosevelt  run.s 
again  ana  again  and  again,  and  whether 
or  not  the  war  is  over. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Frank  R.  Kent  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  readers  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress. Long  recognized  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  able  and  accurate  political  ob- 
servers, Mr.  Kent  is  in  position  to  speak 
with  some  authority  on  the  matter  of 
political  trends  and  their  impact  upon 
the  progress  of  this  Republic.  Hi.s  anal- 
y.sis  of  the  forces  and  groups  behind  the 
fourth  term  movement  is  therefore  all 
the  more  significant  and  his  estimate  of 
what  16  years  of  the  same  ruling  family 
would  do  to  the  American  way  of  life  is 
not  .something  which  can  be  liKhtly 
tossed  aside  by  either  Democrats  or  R'> 
publicans  who  sincerely  are  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. 

Perhaps  It  Is  because  of  the  fads 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Kent  that  loyal 
Americans  in  the  Democratic  Southland 
are  increasingly  active  in  the  formation 
of  plans  to  run  Senator  Byrd,  of  Vir- 
ginia, General  Marshall.  Senator  George, 
of  Georgia,  or  Senator  Tydings.  of  Mary- 
land, as  their  candidate  for  President 
rather  than  once  again  going  through 
the  artifice  of  participating  in  a  White 
House  promoted  "draft"  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  New  Deal  and  its  vast  army 
of  palace  favored  bureaucrats  in  control 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  perhaps  the 
country  for  another  four  years. 

Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  Hou.>c, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  with  these  re- 
marks the  following  thought-provoking 
di.«JCU.<^5ion  by  Frank  R.  Kent: 

Tax  Great  G\me  op  PoLirus 
(By  Frank  R.  Kent ) 

Since  tlie  recent  election,  PinplM.si,:'ng  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  anti.adminHtraticn 
tide,  the  Republicans  have  been  gettm.:  quite 
a  lot  of  free  advice  ubout  wh  it  they  .s!:  ju!d 
do  and  what  they  f>houId  not  do  Not  .\\l  of 
tjiis  advice  is  disinterested  Not  all  cf  it  is 
good. 

Some  of  it  comes  from  Indivldmls  and  in- 
fluences whose  support  no  Republican  cin- 
dldate  can  get  againrt  either  Mr    Roosevelt 

or  any  candidate  nsmed  by  Mr.  Rocscvelt 

particularly  no  candidate  who  stands  on  anti- 
New  Deal  platform  r.nd  can  add  two  and  tA o 
together  without  counting  on  his  finpcis 

These  advisers  include  the  profe.'=s:onal 
liberals,  the  Communii^tic  unioncers  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  the  American  Labi-^r  Party,  and 
the  out-and-out  Communlita  who  .\re  ii-.mkly 


fpT  Mr  n i.i  sevelt  and  the  New  Deal  because 
they  tend  toward  the  economic  cliaos  which 
is  the  ciicntiul  forerunner  of  a  cliange  to 
communism. 

It  1"^  silly  to  t'iluk  that  any  of  tliese  groups 
Will  bo  for  any  Republican,  and  advice  from 
thfm  Is  in^pirfd  in"  malice  and  a  mean  pur- 
pose. But  there  are  others — decent,  well- 
meaning  men— v.ho.  appreciating  the  proba- 
bility that  the  Repubilrans  will  win  In  1944. 
are  crea'ly  concerned  lest  their  victory  have 
calamitous  consequences.  These  seem  un- 
duly alarmed.  Must  of  their  fears  are  likely 
to  be  dl^Mpated  by  events. 

VOTE  SHOtJI-D  DISPEL  rx.^RS 

For  example,  until  a  short  while  ago  there 
were  tho^'^  who  felt  that,  despite  the  Mack- 
inac rt-sc'ution,  tlie  Republican  is  really  the 
jiurty  of  Lsolation  and  that  its  success  would 
mean  a  swing  away  from  post-war  interna- 
tional cooperation.  But  that  fear  seems  very 
foolHh,  indeed,  since  tlie  Senate  vote  Incor- 
porating the  Moscow  agreement  in  the  Con- 
iiallv  resolution. 

There  were  only  five  votes  cast  against 
that  lesolution  and  only  one  of  the  five  was 
a  Republican — the  aged  and  infirm  Hiram 
Johnson.  Two  were  Democrats  and  the  other 
two — a  Wiscon.'^in  Progressive  and  a  Minne- 
sota Farmer-Lat>orlte — are  both  supporters 
of  the  President.  In  other  words,  every  Re- 
publican Senator  except  one  voted  for  the 
M  i.^cuw  a<<»eement  and  the  Connally  resolu- 
tion One  hardly  could  expect  more  than 
that. 

Among  0  h-r  apprehensions  voiced  are. 
first,  that,  flushed  by  their  prospects,  the 
Republicans  may  nominate  another  Hard- 
ing; seccnd.  that  they  may  destroy  the 
gofKl  tiling.^  d'.iic  by  the  New  Deal.  Mr. 
WilIkK-  a|'pe,ir>)  disturbed  on  both  these 
counts  He  lit  ed  not  be  As  to  the  first, 
there  i.5nt  another  Harding  m  sight.  Not 
one  of  the  Ht-publicans  even  mentioned  for 
the  nomination  Justifies  being  c'a.sscd  as  an- 
other Hardli.g  And,  certainly,  net  one  of 
the  threo  ci  four  who  are  apt  to  get  the 
nomination  is  m  that  class. 

As  to  de-iiroylng  the  good  things  the 
New  IX-al  has  dene,  the  argument  is  that 
these  are  far  outweighed  by  the  bad  things. 
Ar.d.  aryh  >w.  the  whole  force  of  the  anti- 
ndministration  tide  is  derived  from  the  dis- 
.^atlsfaction  cf  the  people  with  New  Deal 
policies  and  performances. 

Of  cot'.r.^e,  rprtam  things  would  be  retained 
bv  a  R. -publican  President  or  any  President. 
But  n  a  RcpiibHcan  President  does  not  put 
an  ei.d  to  wasteful  spending,  abolich  useless 
agencies,  reduce  the  si7e  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaticrary,  reinvigcrate  the  damaged  doctrine 
of  State  rights,  restore  dignity  and  prestige 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  abandon  demagogic 
f'Xfttion  p'^lines  and  — niwst  of  all— revamp 
tiio  lopsided  iMbor  law.s  so  that  .some  degree 
cf  rrsrt>n.sib;!:ty  be  placed  upon  labor  unions 
and  .«.  ine  ct  ntrol  exercised  over  them — if  a 
Republican  President  does  not  do  those 
things,  then  ihere  isn't  much  point  to  hav- 
ing oi.e. 

TR'  TH    SHOfl.D   BE  TOI.D 

Those  who  do  mt  w:mt  thc.ic  thlr.es  dune 
should  .nipport  the  fourth-term  movement. 
But  It  is  a  llt'Ie  alj.«urd  to  appeal  to  the  Re- 
publicans to  nominate  somern!?  who  will 
not  do  th»»m.  Nor  Is  It  reasonable  to  insist. 
as  some  are  doing,  that  they  must  try  to  win 
by  assni'ing  either  Mr,  or  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
That  IS  absurd  'llvdt  would  make  the  Re- 
publicans cor.duct  a  namby-pamby  colorles.* 
cami^aign  In  w!  ich  they  would  be  without 
either  issue  or  target,  merelv  trusting  that 
the  time  has  com-?  for  a  change.  Responsi- 
bility of  the  R(iosevelts  is  not  denied  by  these 
advisers,  but  it  is  begged  that  they  be  treated 
tenderly. 

It  isn  t  likely  that  this  course  will  be  fol- 
lowed, ar.d  it  shouldn  I  be.     Exactly  why  il 
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should  b:^  urged  Is  not  clear.  For  one  thing, 
there  is  toothing  sacrosanct  about  eiiher  Mr. 
or  Mrs  Roosevelt,  and  neither  the  war  nor 
■.■nythlng  else  should  ba  used  to  create  the 
llhisicn.  They  are  both  smart  politicians  who 
are  missing  no  tricSs.  The  truth  should  be 
told  about  them.  Behind  the  fourth-term 
mr.vciritnt  are  some  of  the  most  sinister  Influ- 
c::c-s  and  flg'jres  in  American  politics.  To 
mention  one — Frank  Hague,  of  New  Jersey. 
Unless  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  frightened  off  by  the 
prospect  of  defeat,  the  full  weight  of  the 
great  Federal  machine,  plus  the  power  of  the 
evil  ci'V  maclilnes  in  New  York.  Chicago, 
Jcr.sey  Cilv,  Albany,  and  elsewhere  will  be 
u.-tJ  in  an'effcit  to  continue  the  President  In 
ciEce. 

If  this  effort  fails  It  will  be  because  the 
.(ViTierican  people  are  thoroughly  fed  up  with 
uv  Rocsevelts  and  the  things  for  which  they 
stand.  Now  that  no  foreign  policy  is  Involved, 
the  Republicans  would  be  foolish,  Indeed, 
!?ot  to  make  their  tight  accord  with  that  seu- 
tunent. 


Subsidies 


EXTFNSION  op  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOKTU  CARCl.IW* 

IN   THE  SENA  re  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  NovembcT  26  degislntire  day  oj 
Thuraday.  November  18).  1943  j 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr  Prc.ldent.  I  ar,k  ' 
•juanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  | 
ti:e  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  . 
(Uitoriai  by  Hon.  Tom  binder,  commis-  i 
.sinner  of  aericultuie  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  on  the  .subject  of  subsidies,  as  | 
pv'bli.'hcd  in  the  Georgia  Parmer's 
Market  BuUelin,  issue  of  November  17, 

1943.  I 

There  bein^  no  ob.iection,  the  editorial 
w.is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.«  follows: 

SUBSIDIES 

Tlie  foilowin;;  is  part  of  a  sUtcment  made 
bv  Tom  Lindcr,  Georgia  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  appearing  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Ccmmittee  in  opposition  to  sub- 
sidieF  at  Wpshington.  D.  C.  Nov.   16,   1943. 

•Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators.  If  the  proposal 
to  pay  subsidies  was  a  war  measure,  no  one 
would  seriously  object 

•'II  this  was  a  problem  that  had  developed 
as  a  consequence  of  cur  engagement  in  a 
world  war.  the  payment  of  an  additional  few 
hundretl  million  dollars  would  not  be  of 
rerlius  consequence 

•At  a  time  when  the  national  expenditures 
ar-  around  »300 .000,000  per  day.  no  reasonable 
man  would  quibble  over  the  payment  of  a 
lew  hundred  million  dollars  for  anything  that 
wa.s  purely  a  war  measure. 

"PAYMENT       or       Sl-TBSIDnES       IB       A       NEW       DEAL 
MEASURE— NOT     A     WAR     MEASUKX 

••Unfortunately,  the  Idea  of  pajring  subsidies 
is  not  a  war  measure.    Neither  is  it  a  new  pro- 

Pv.s:il. 

"The  purpose  of  paying  subsidies  is  not  to 

win  the  war. 

"The  purjxDse  of  the  payment  of  subsidies 
Is  not  to  control  Inflation,  becavs<  subsidies 
themselves  are  Inflationary. 

•  Th.  purpose  of  payment  of  sutwidies  is 
pute.y  a  New  Deal  policy. 


"real    purpose   or   sutBiniis    is   to   oorrrmoL 

VOTERS    AND    IS    Al£0    PART    OF    k    CONTBOLLKD 
WORLD   ECCNOMT 

"The  people  of  Iowa  are  fine  folks.  These 
citizens  of  that  great  State  whom  I  know,  arc 
my  friends.  I  am  happv  for  the  people  of 
Iowa  to  receive  all  benefits  they  can  legiti- 
mately pet. 

"It  so  happtns  that  the  voters  of  Iowa  are 
not  controlled  In  their  voting  by  party  af- 
filiation. The  people  of  Georgia  in  the  past 
have  been  controlled  In  national  elections 
strictly  by  party  affiliation . 

"In  1939,  the  year  before  the  last  presiden- 
tial election,  the  powers  that  be  in  the  New 
Deal  knew  that  Georgia  would  vote  for  the 
third  term.  They  did  not  know  how  the 
people  of  Iowa  would  vote. 

"Unfortunately,  the  Congress  had  provided 
subsidies  in  the  form  of  Government  pay- 
mem  to  farmers  and  had  entrusted  the  pay- 
ment of  these  gubsidles  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

■  Let's  look  at  the  New  Deal's  own  record 
and  see  what  was  done  with  subsidies  to  the 
American  farmers  In  1939. 

•The  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce puWlshed  its  Statistical  Abstract  for 
1940.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  670,  you  will 
find  the  table  entlUed  Tarm  IToduction  and 
Related  Statistics.  Table  633.  Farm  Income — 
Estimated  Orofcs  and  Cash  Income  and  Gov- 
ernment Payments  by  States:  1938  and  1939.' 
••If  you  will  run  down  the  list  of  SUtes 
In  this  table  to  Iowa,  under  Crops  and  Llve- 
Hxocy.  Combined,  you  will  ."ee  that  lowas 
caah  farm  Income  In  1939  wa«  »585  800,000. 
while  Georgia's  cash  Income  from  crops  and 
llves'ock  waa  $r<2  700.000. 

•The  farm  population  of  Iowa  wa*  968  000 
perrons 

•This  gave  the  farm  population  of  Iowa 
n  cash  ix*r  capita  Income  from  the  sale  of 
farm  producU  of  iflOfi 

"Georgia  hod  a  farm  population  of  1,408.000 
persons  with  an  income  of  •132,700.000.  This 
gave  Georgia  8  farm  population  a  per  capita 
cash  Income  of  tM  each. 

"Think  of  that,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  ijeople  who  lived  on  the  farms 
In  Georgia  in  1939  received  a  cash  income 
of  $94  each  for  the  year 

"The  President  stated  that  the  South  was 

the  Nation's  number  one  economic  problem. 

I  am  sure  we  all  remember  that.     A  section 

where    the    farm    population    received    only 

I    $94    per    capita    for    12    months    would    cer- 

!    talnly  seem  to  bear  out  the  President's  state- 

I    ment  that  the  South  was  the  Nation  s  num- 

'    bcr  one  economic  problem.    Under  these  cir- 

ctunstances.     you     would     naturally     have 

thought  that  the  people  of  the  South  would 

have  been  treated  fairly  In  the  payment  of 

these  subsidies  by  the  New  Deal. 

"But.  as  EUted.  the  National  election  was 
I  coming  on  in  1940.  The  New  Deal  knew  how 
I  ODorgla  would  vote  but  the  New  Deal  did 
I    not  know  how  Iowa  would  vote. 

"Ilie  money  which  CcngreM  had  prorlded 

as  eubaidles  to  farmers  waa  not  used  as  sub- 

I    sidles   to   form   prices   at   all.     That  money 

I   was  simply  used  in  an  effort  to  control  tbe 

'    1940  election. 

"I  now  call  to  tbe  witness  stand  before 
I  this  committee,  tbe  same  table  of  figures 
t   In  the  same  sutlstical  absuact  of  tbe  United 

States  Goverrunent. 
1       '•Under   the  column  of  cash   Income  and 
I    benefit    payments,    you    will   nee    that   Iowa 
;    received    a    total    of    cash    and    benefits   of 
$665,300,000. 

"Since  Iowa's  total  cash  return  from  tbe 
sale  of  crops  was  $586300.000.  this  shows  that 
Government  benefits  or  subsidies  paid  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  was  $60,500,000.  or  a  lltUe  more 
than  $71  per  capita  for  each  person  on  the 
farms  In  Iowa. 

••Georgia  received  as  cash  income  and  bene- 
fit payments,  a  total  of  $158.600j000.  while 


Georgia  recelTed  from  cash  sale  cf  crops 
and  livestock,  $132,700,000.  'rhls  shows  that 
Georgia  received  from  benefits  or  subsidies. 
$35  800  000. 

"This  gave  the  farm  population  of  Georgia 
$18  per  capita  of  farm  subsidies  as  against 
$71  per  csplta  In  farm  subsidlea  to  the  farm 
population  of  Iowa. 

•The  Independent  voters  of  Iowa  received 
exactly  four  times  as  much  sulisidy  as  the 
voters  of  Georgia,  who  were  known  to  b« 
controlled  by  party  afBliaticn." 

SPKAKS   TO    rAaM£RS    GUILD   m    ntANKVORT,    IMD. 

Leaving  WaslilngSon  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  15th.  I  will  address  the  State  convention 
of  the  Farmers  Guild  at  Frankfort.  Ind. 
on  November  16. 

I  will  give  you  a  report  on  the  Frankfort 
meeting  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

TOM    LlNDER. 

Commxsaioner  of  Affriculture. 


Tkankssivisg  Day  Addre$i  by  Senator 
Wiley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSXM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondau.  November  29  (kyitlative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  ItK  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Prcfident.  I  Ank 
un<ii'<imoa.s  con.scnt  to  have  printed  in 
ihe  Appendix  of  the  Recoio  a  radio  talk 
delivered  by  me  over  radio  statlona  la 
Wisconsin  on  Thanlugivlng  Day  la-rt. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Since  the  first  Thankt^lvlng  Day.  over  3 
centuries  ago.  America  has  witnessed  days 
ol  siresb  and  da>B  of  great  achlevemeni.  In 
every  period  there  has  been  oppoitunlty  for 
fear  and  opportimlty  for  faiih. 

Ou  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day,  at  Plym- 
outh, Mass.  there  was  not  the  abundi'.nt 
life  in  material  things  which  we  have  today. 
But  those  men  and  women  of  Plymouth  were 
rich  in  spiritual  value.s.  and  since  that  day  a 
mighty  nation  has  been  carved  from  the 
wilderness,  and  America  has  become  ihe  Icad- 
inj?  nation  of  the  world. 

So  today,  as  the  PilBrlms  did  in  1021.  we 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  thOM  abiding  spt'ltual 
values  which  have  been  our  ({reat  trensuir  uil 
through  the  intervening  years.  We  are  in- 
deed grateful  for  the  freedom  which  America 
pcsfesses — the  freedom  which  we  will  use  to 
build  a  belter  America  and  a  better  future 
world. 

Thanksgiving  today  is  a  religious  holiday— 
a  day  when  we  express  our  thanks  to  the 
Father  of  all  men  for  all  tbe  blessings  of 
thU  life  bestowed  upon  this  people.  It  U  a 
day  of  humility  and  aevutiou.  God  dwells  In 
a  thankful  heart. 

Today,  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a 
mighty  opportunity  for  service  to  mankind, 
we  are  grateful  for  the  great  souls  of  tbe 
past  who  bullded  America  so  well;  for  the 
founding  fathers:  for  the  pioneers;  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Uncoin  type;  men  of  faith, 
courage,  industry;  men  whoae  spirit  in  the 
days  past  fought  and  sacrificed  that  this 
Nation  might  live.  We  are  thankful  for 
friends  and  for  our  heroic  men  and  women  of 
the  a«'Vices. 

Wherever  America's  fighting  forces  are  to- 
day, Wisconsin  men  are  among  thetn.     A  year 
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tgo  we  h&i  or.'y  bepun  to  take  the  offensive 
Bfc'air^t  our  Japia.p<<e  enemies;  today  we  are 
fttrikine:  tliat  Japanese  enemy  with  contln- 
ua.ly  l.irri'asir.:}  Jcsrce  In  the  central  and 
bcuthwt-st  Pacific  by  mean*  ot  our  air  and  sea 
at.acits  on  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands 
and  over  a  3.000-mile  front  on  the  sea  and 
all  rronts  of  the  southwestern  PaclGc. 

We  are  tha  .k?ul  for  what  the  young  men 
ol  Wlsco.isin  have  accomplished  on  the  land, 
on  the  sea.  and  In  the  air  in  all  the  theaters 
cf  VAV  We  tire  thanitful  for  the  contribution 
cl  VVitCi-nsin  youth  to  the  conquest  of  Sicily 
ai.d  to  the  liberation  of  one-third  of  the 
m  iinlhnd  of  Italy,  and  for  the  succets  of  our 
arms  In  the  Piicltlc  and  elsewhere 

Wc  are  thankful  that  Wisconsin  has  pro- 
duced men  pobsessliig  such  outstanding 
qualities  as  these  emlxKlied  In  Staff  Sgt. 
James  J  Cavallo.  United  States  Air  Corps. 
who  made  his  home  in  Milwaukee  Sergeant 
CiiVdlio.  a  gunner  In  the  Air  Corps,  lost  his 
lue  m  B  bombing  raid  over  Palermo  on  April 
17.  11K3  He  btood  by  his  guns,  despite 
wjundo.  until  hu  muslon  was  accompllahed. 
Men  ii'KC  Cap  Richard  I  Bong.  Poplar.  Wis.. 
ace  of  the  Army's  Pacific  Air  Fcrces,  who 
djwacd  21  J.ip  planes. 

These  and  others,  by  their  great  courage 
and  devotion  to  duty,  reflect  credit  upon 
themselves  upon  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
upon  the  aimed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
"Their  courage  mounted  with  the  occasion.  " 

On  the  home  front  we  are  thankful  on  this 
tKcahjon  to  remember  with  pride  the  eflorls 
of  the  Wisconsin  farmer  and  the  food  proc- 
ft>for  who  provide  for  the  f'jod  needs  of  our 
fellow  Americans  and  allies  Tills  contribu- 
tion In  doubly  valuable  because  all  of  us  are 
■  ware  oi  the  great  strain  placed  upon  the 
farm  manpower,  farm  mucnlnery.  and  farm 
eci'numy  by  the  war 

We  are  thankful  for  what  Industrial  Wis- 
coii.sin  has  accomplished  during  the  past  year. 
rr')m  Konosha  to  Superior.  Wisconsin-made 
product-*  have  emerged  from  Wisconsin  fac- 
tories and  shipyards  to  l>e  sent  to  the  ends  of 
the  fiTth  in  order  to  make  this  a  shorter 
wer 

Wr  are  grateful  for  the  great,  although 
perh.ins  hidden,  contribution  of  the  Wlscon- 
b!ii  pfllce  worker  merchant,  school  teacher. 
and  hou'ewlle  These  patriotic  Americans, 
tn  spue  rf  economic  dislocation  due  to  the 
war.  have  endured  hardships  without  com- 
plaint in  order  to  Increase  the  war  effort  of 
the  State  and  the  Nation.  We  should  be 
R.p.tcful  p.t  th;«  tin.e  that  the  years  will 
not  permit  the  great  gifts  of  these  patriotic 
Americans  to  r-maln  hidden;  that  they  will 
take  their  place  w*.th  the  contributions  of  our 
armed  forces,  our  farmers,  and  our  war-pro- 
duction workers 

The  school  teachers,  the  mothora  and 
fttthers  of  our  State,  have  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  home  front  by  preparing 
the  youth  of  our  State  for  tomorrow — a  to- 
morrow of  problems  and  challenges. 

All  of  us  should  be  espoctally  grateful  to 
the  school  teschers  of  our  State  and  Na- 
tion who  hrtve  remained  on  the  job — those 
faithful  patriots  who  realized  the  tremen- 
doiM  importance  of  looking  after  the  youth 
of  the  State  and  Nation  during  this  period  of 
upheavnl,  and  whose  Idealism  refused  to  yield 
to  the  lure  of  higher  wages  In  the  produc- 
tion plants. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  Mme.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  said  recently,  which  is  especially 
applicable  to  the  heroic  effort  of  the  Ameri- 
can teachers  and  parents.  I  quote:  "It  has 
been  said,  and  I  f)id  It  true  from  personal 
experience,  that  It  Is  easier  to  risk  one's 
life  on  the  battlefield  than  It  Is  to  perform 
customary  humble  and  commonplace  duties 
which,  however,  are  just  as  necessary  to  win- 
ning the  war — true  patriotism  lies  In  pos- 
sessing the  morale  and  physical  stamina  to 
perform  faithfully    and  conscientiously    the 


dally  ta?ks  so  that  in  the  sum  tctdl  the 
weakest  link  Is  the  strongest." 

On  this  Thanksgiving  Day.  we  are  not  in- 
different to  the  needs  of  other  n-Uions  The 
Moscow  Conference,  the  passage  by  the  House 
and  the  Sfnate  of  resolutions  ptar.U.r.g  for 
International  coopenition.  and  the  report  cf 
Secretary  Cordell  Hull,  are  expressions  of  the 
heart  and  soul  of  humanity — Indications  of 
good  will,  altruism,  and  a  vital  desire  to  find 
an  answer  to  war.  They  constitute  the  first 
steps.  Tliey  are  haibingers  of  better  things 
to  come  If  we  continue  in  thai  v.^ay. 

On  this  Thanksgiving  Di.y.  with  gratitude 
to  God  for  our  blessings  and  with  a  hum'oie 
and  resolute  spirit,  we  dedicate  ourselves 
gratefully  to  finding  that  way.  a!id  we  re- 
solve that  our  faith  shall  be  strong  and  our 
arms  firm  in  d.'fending  the  things  we  held 
to  be  truly  American,  and  to  preserve  them 
Inviolate  for  the  generations  to  come 


Veterans'  Legisietion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MAtSACHUimrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEh-ENTATIVES 

Monday.  T^ovcmb^'r  29.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extent!  my  remarii.>;  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letier 
recently  received  by  me  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration: 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Wa.^htngtnn.  D   C  .  Noicvibcr  i 5    li,4', 
Hon    John  W    McCormack. 
Uou.:e  of  Ri'prcsentatnef. 

Was,hin(/tun.  D    C 

Mt  Deas  Mr  McCormac-k:  Th:.>  wll  have 
reference  to  your  request  for  a  detailed  state- 
ment as  to  what  ha.i  been  done  by  way  of 
legislation  on  behalf  of  veterans  since  the 
Economy  Act.  Public  Law  No  2,  Seventy-third 
Congress.  A  detailed  reply  would  be  so  ex- 
tcrftlve  that  I  am  sure  it  would  not  serve  your 
purposes,  but  I  may  invite  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  such  report  is  in  existerce  cov- 
ering 239  printed  pages  contained  In  the 
House  Committee  Print.  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  on  the  subject  Veterans' 
Legislation,  and  the  subtitle  "Historical 
statement  of  the  laws  enacted  and  vejterai.s' 
legislation  promulgated  on  and  afterMaich 
20.  1933.  relating  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents with  a  complete  statement  recard- 
Ing  expenditures  for  hospital  and  dcrniciliary 
construction." 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  under- 
lying purpose  of  Public  Law  No  2.  generally 
referred  to  as  the  Economy  Act.  was  to  sub- 
stitute a  uniform  system  of  pensions  and 
hospiuliaatlon  tjeneflts  for  vtt.runs  of  all 
wars  subsequent  to  April  1.  1898.  and  for 
peacetime  service  subsequent  to  said  date 
It  repealed  all  existing  laws  pertaining  to 
such  benefits.  Including  pensions  for  b^th 
service-connected  and  non-servlce-connectcd 
disability,  or  death,  for  Spanish-War  veterans, 
pensions  for  service  connected  disability  or 
death,  for  peacetime  veterans,  and  compensa- 
tion and  disability  allowance  for  World  War 
veterans.  Compensation  was  pension  under 
another  name  for  service-connected  death  ur 
disability  and  disability  allowance  was  a  disa- 
bility pension  for  uon -service-connected  disa- 
bilities. 

The  act  of  Congress  laid  down  certain 
definite  qualifying  criteria  and  within  the 
limits  thereof  authorized  the  President  by 
Executive    order    to   provide    pensions,    hcs- 


pitaHzai  on,  and  other  hcnef.t.'^  f.nd  tn  p-e- 
scrlbe  prccedure.s  relr.tive  thereto.  It  finaiiv 
provided  that  tlie  reculations  issued  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  the  act  which  re- 
maired  m  effcci  at  the  expiiatlon  tf  2  yeais 
after  the  date  thtrcof.  Maich  20.-1933  shcu'd 
continue  :n  e.TcC.  unless  amended  or  rncii- 
tled  by  the  Congress. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  tiv;s  griu'ed. 
the  Prc-ident  issued  a  .serHs  of  F.^ecutlve  (or- 
ders termed  "Veterans  Regulations."  basic- 
ally 12  in  number,  which,  as  nicdified  by 
subsequent  Executive  orders  issued  wi-hiii 
the  2-year  period,  or  by  acts  of  Congress, 
con.stitute  the  present  pension  sy.stem  for  all 
wars  and  peaoe.ime  scrViCe  subs- quent  to 
lfi98.  including  the  presrent  war  (Thp.=e 
V'-^ttr-rans  Reiu'itlons  in  their  prc-eiu  lorm 
may  be  referred  to  readily  In  the  30  pp,  669- 
eta.  ilile  C8.  L  S  C.  Ann.  foilovv.ng  ch 
12  thereof  I  The  several  mcdifications  (f 
tlie  Veterans  Rei^ulation£  mac'e  by  Executive 
order  were  generally  for  tlie  purpcs:-  of  lais- 
Ing  the  pension  n.tes  .found  to  have  been  in- 
itially established  on  bases  nor  wliolly  equi- 
l.i'ole.  These  amendments  to  the  Veterans 
Rcgiilations.  tci;ether  with  three  rongres- 
eional  enactments,  practically  restored  the 
benefits  payable  prior  to  the  Ecci.cmy  Act. 
the  principal  exceptions  being  disahilitv  al- 
lowance for  World  War  Vetera r.s  and  certain 
rales  based  upon  statutory  presumptions. 
The  act.>  in  question  were  Public  Law  No  78 
Seventy-third  Conares...  apprcvcci  bv  the 
President  June  16.  I^i3.  Public  Law  No  141. 
Seventy-third  Cciunes.,.  passed  over  the  veio 
of  the  President  March  23.  1934.  and  Public 
Law  No,  269.  Seventy-iourth  Concre.-s,  ap- 
proved bv  the  President  August  13.  1935 

(At  tins  point  it  m..y  be  well  to  note  that 
the  rnlv  other  major  veterans'  legislation 
enacted  over  the  veto  of  the  Presiden'  is  the 
act  of  January  27.  193C  Public  Law  No  425. 
74th  Coiiii  .  authorizing  the  immediate  pa  •- 
ment  of  World  War  adjusted-service  certifi- 
cates and  the  cancelation  of  unpnid  Inl^reT 
accrued  on  loans  secured  by  siKh  k  itihrates 
The  act.  Public  Law  No  127.  75th  Cong, 
passed  over  the  veto  June  1.  19-::7.  authorizing 
flit  pilvilCL'e  of  itnewiti^  expnine  H-yur  hvcl 
piemiuin  wvir-risk  »rrm-:nsurante  policies  of 
Coven. mrnt  in.-uranee  lutected  only  a  rela- 
tiveU  sni.ill  number  cf  pi  licyhniderc  and  a:- 
antuipated  has  proved  to  be  not  an  unmived 
blessing  With  respect  to  the  Adjust<-d  Com- 
pensation Payment  Act,  au'h'.r.ij:ini  pn-pny- 
nient  rf  the  bonu«.  It  may  be  per'inent  to 
recall  that  previous  legi.-lation  on  the  sub  e f  t 
of  the  soldiers'  bonus  had  betn  likewise  ve- 
toed by  other  Fresldenus  ) 

While,  as  reference  to  the  publication  men- 
tioned m  the  first  pa'-aa;:aph  above  will  c'is- 
close,  there  have  been  Innumerablp  lesisin- 
tive  enactments  approved  by  the  President 
subsequent  to  Public  Law  No  2,  the  more 
important  will  be  menticned  in  chronolofiicai 
order 

June  28  1934.  Public  Luw  No.  484.  Seventy- 
third  C' ngrr.ss,  authnn/mg  penslrms  for  the 
wid  ws  and  children  cf  World  V/ar  veterans 
dyinp  of  nonsrrvlce  disabijitlcs  but  having  at 
the  time  of  death  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. 

Atirust  12  1935,  Public  Lnw  Kn  262  Sev- 
enM-fourth  CongTe."^?.  authorizing  stronger 
safeguards  and  prrredurc  relative  to  the  pro- 
tecri -n  of  t!ie  interests  and  estates  of  in- 
sane and  minor  beneficiaries  under  guard- 
ianship. 

August  23.  1935,  Public  Law  No  312,  Sev- 
enty-four'h  Congress,  broadeni.ig  the  eligi- 
bility for  hospitalization  and  domiciliary 
care, 

June  24.  1936,  Public  Law  No.  788.  Seventy- 
fourth  CoiigiCi.s,  increasing  pension  rates  for 
Iieacetlme  service  to  75  percent  of  the  com- 
iiensaticn  or  pension  being  paid  on  March 
19,  1933 

June  29,  193G,  Public  Law  No.  844.  Seventy- 
fourth    C^^ngress,    enlarging    the    group    of 
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widows  and  children  cf  World  War  veterans  | 
entitled  to  pensions  for  nonservice  death,  j 
codifying  certain  existing  laws  and  regula-  j 
tions  lelative  to  administration  of  benefits 
bv  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  extend- 
ing relief  to  World  V  ar  veterans  and  their 
dependents  on  account  of  death  or  injury 
caused  by  the  hurricane  on  September  2,  1035. 
oii  the  Florida  Keys. 

Aut;'ust  16.  1937,  Public  Law  No.  304,  Sev- 
enty-filth Congress,  liberalizing  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law;  governinK  lervicc-con-  , 
nected  benefits  for  World  War  veterans  and 
their  depeiidents  ard  materially  Increasing 
the    death-penslcn    rales 

August  25.  1937.  Public  Law  No.  355    Sev-    | 
enty-fifth   Congress,   grantin;^   pensions    and 
increases  of  pensions  to  certain   Indian  war 
veterans. 

Mav  13,  1938.  Public  Law  No.  514.  Seventy-    | 
fifth  Congress,  liberalizing  the  eligibility  pro-    i 
visions  for  death  {.lension  in  non-servlre-con-    ' 
nected    World    War   cases.      Public    Law    No. 
484,  Seventv-third  Congress,  supra.  ! 

May  24,  1938.  Public  Law  No.  541.  Seventy-    | 
fifth    Congress,    granting    pensions    and    in- 
creases of  pensions  to  veterans  of  War  with 
Spain,    Philippine    Insurrection,    and    China 
Relief  Expedition. 

June  16,  1938,  Public,  No  648,  Seventy-flfih 
Congress,  liberalizing  the  definition  of  "in 
line  of  duty"  as  provided  in  Veterans  Regu- 
lation :To.  io-Series, 

June  28.  1P3P  Public  Law  No,  758.  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  extending  the  pension  rates 
of  part  IJ  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a), 
as  amended,  to  persons  entitled  to  pension 
under  the  provisions  cf  the  general  pensicn 
law  for  death  resulting  from  service  prior  to 
April  2i,  1898. 

April  3,  1930,  Public  Law  No  18,  Seventy- 
.Mx:h  Congress,  giving  vet.'rans'  benefits  to 
Reserve  and  emergency  officers  serving  In  the 
regular  forces  for  extended  periods  of  more 
thin  30  days 

July  19.  1939.  Public  Law  No  108.  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  further  liberalizes  benefits 
under  Public  L.'w  No.  484.  Seventy-third 
Congress,  supra,  and  increases  the  rales  of 
deatlvcompensaticn  thereunder  It  likewise 
Irvreosc-d  the  death  compensatirn  rates  for 
seivite-connecled  death  and  enlarged  the 
eligibility  criteria  lor  hc^spitalization  and 
doinrciUary  care 

August  4,  1939  Public  Law  No  257.  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  increasing  the  pensions  to 
members  oJ  the  Rcjular  Army,  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  based  upon  S'TVlce 
afte'r  April  21,  1898,  other  than  during  a 
perlo  1  of  war,  at  rates  equivalent  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  compensation  or  pension  payable 
to  war  veterans  under  the  rcEUlatlona  Issued 
pursuant  to  Public  Lc;w  No.  2,  Seventy-third 
Con^ies-s, 

June  6.  1940.  Public  Law  No.  553.  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  authorized  the  payment  of 
pen.sion  for  disabilities  Incurred  In  or  ag- 
gravated by  service  prior  to  April  21,  1898. 
at  the  rates  provided  In  part  II  of  Veterans 
Regulation  No.  1  (a),  as  amended. 

July  15,  1940.  Public  Law  No.  743.  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  liberalized  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  No.  2,  Seveuty-third  Congress, 
relating  to  the  Emergency  Officers'  Retire- 
ment Act. 

July  18,  1940,  Public  Law  No  746,  Seventy- 
sixth  Congre-s,  extended  the  emergency  offi- 
cers' retirem.ent  benefits  to  pr(-vislonal,  pro- 
bationary, or  temporary  officers  serving  dur- 
ing the  World  War. 

October  8,  1940,  Public  Law  No.  801.  Seven- 
ty-sixth Congress,  part  I.  title  VI.  cited  as 
t»->e  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1940,  authorized  Insurance  to  persons  serving 
in  the  active  military  and  naval  service  on 
and  after  that  date.  As  of  the  most  recently 
available  date,  applications  for  Insurance 
under  this  act  exceed  13.000.000  and  the  in- 
suranc*  in  effect  thereunder  exceeds  $92,- 
0O(j,C00,0OO. 


Octiber  17.  1940,  Public  Law  No  861, 
Seventy -sixth  Congress,  being  in  effect  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  March  8.   1918. 

October  17,  1940.  Public  Law  No  866, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  liberahzinc  numer- 
ous prc")ViE.ions  of  the  statutes  and  reguUtions 
pertaining   to  vetr'-ans"  benefits, 

July  18ri941,  Public  Law  No  182,  Seventy- 
seventh  Cong'-ers,  extending  peivsion  and 
other  benefits  to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents, to  officers  and  enliJted  men  of  the 
United  States  Coast  G\;ard  j 

August  21.  1941.  Public  Law  No  242.  j 
Seventy-seventh  Concrre»s,  Increasing  death  [ 
benefits  to  widows  and  dependents  cf  vet-  j 
erans  of  ihe  Spanish-American  War,  the 
Pliilippine  In.<5i;riectlon,  and  the  Doxtr  Re-  j 
bellion. 

September    22.    1941     Public  Law  No.  252. 
Se\enty-seventh    Congre.fs,    extending    pen-    i 
s-on.  retirement,  and  other  benefits  to  offl- 
ers   appointed    In    the    Army    of   the   United    . 
States 

December  19.  1941.  Puolic  Law  No.  339. 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  authorized  w;,r- 
time  rates  for  disability  or  death  cesultuv; 
from  injury  or  disease  received  In  line  of 
duty.  (1)  fi"*  a  direct  result  of  armed  con- 
flict. (2 1  while  engaged  in  extrahazardous 
service.  Including  such  service  under  condi- 
tions simulatinr;  war.  (3)  while  the  United 
States  Is  engaged  in  war. 

December  20.  1941  Public  No.  380.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  extending  the  period  for 
those  In  the  service  to  apply  for  national 
service  life  insurance,  and  providing  auto- 
matic gratuitous  insurance  for  tho.se  dying, 
or  having  become  totally  disab!  :d,  without 
having  in  effect  Insurance  sgg-^t^alint:  at 
least  $5,000 

June  10.  1942.  Public  Law  No.  601.  Seventy- 
.seventh  Congress,  increaiing  to  $40  per  month 
the  permanent  total  jiension  for  nonservice 
disabilities  for  World  War  No,  1  veterans  al- 
lowed under  part  III.  Veterans  Ref-tulutlon 
No.   1    (a'. 

July  11,  1942.  Public  Law  No  6fl7,  Seventy- 
seventh   Congress,   further  expends  and  lib- 
eralizes the  automatic  gratuitous  in.'^urnnre 
i    provisions  of  Public  Law  No    300    Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  supra 

July  30,  1942,  Public  Law  N'     690.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congre.ss.  increases  the  pension  rates 
:    to  widows,  children,  and  dependent  parents 
!    based     upon     peacetime     sei  vice -con  nected 
'    death  to  approximate  75  percent  of  the  rates 
j    payable  for  wartime  service-connected  death. 
I        October    6,     1942.    Public     Law    No.    732, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  amends  and  liber- 
'    alizes  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
'    Act  of  1940  (Public  Law  No.  881,  78th  Cong  ) . 
1        March  17,  1943.  Public  Law  No.  10.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  extends  hospitalization  and 
domiciliary  care  to  veterans  of  World  War  No. 
2  havlru?  non-service-connected  disabilities  on 
j    a  parity  with  veterans  of  World  War  No,  1. 
'    and  Includes  members  of  the  several  Women's 
Reserve  components  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Coast  Ouard. 

March  23.  1943,  Public  Law  No.  13.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  authorizing  further  renewal 
of  the  expiring  5-year  level  premium  term 
Government  converted  insurance  by  an  agent 
or  beneficiary  of  an  insured  who  la  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  authorized  automat4c  renewal  of  such 
policies  of  those  who  are  unable  to  make  ap- 
plication because  of  being  outside  of  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  SUtes.  While 
this  type  of  Insurance  Is  highly  vindesirnble, 
it  was  recommended  because  of  the  existing 
exigencies. 

March  24.  1943,  Public  Law  No.  16,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  providing  for  vcKational  re- 
habilitation for  disabled  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  2. 

April  12.  1943.  Public  Law  No  36.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  extending  the  time  to  apply 
for  national  service  llXe  Insurance. 
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Juiv  1  1943.  Public  Law  No.  110.  Seventy- 
eighth  Ccngrefs.  extending  veterans'  benefits 
to  members  of  the  Women's  Army  Ctirps, 

July  13,  1943.  Public  Law  No.  144,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congre.ss,  providing  for  adequate  and 
unnorm  administrative  provisions  in  the  laws 
perluii mg  to  compensation,  peiislon,  and  re- 
tirement pay  payable  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration,   ard     increasing    the    pension 
rates  payable  to  widows  and  children  of  vet- 
erans of  all  wars  whose  death  was  due   to 
service  di-sabillty     It  also  Increased  the  rates 
for  cu*a»h  due  to  peacetime  service.     It  Is  of 
interest  to  note  that  this  act  liberalizes  with 
respect  to  service  connection  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  No.   141,  Scventy-thhd  Con- 
gress, v.hich.  ns  related  above,  was  enacted 
without  Presidential  approval.    It  further  ex- 
tends such  liberalized  criteria  to  veterr.ns  cf 
Wo:!d  War  No.  2  and  places  claims  for  World 
Wars  Nus.  1  and  2  benefits  on  an  absolute 
pariiy  in  this  and  other  Important  respects. 
The  compensation  or  pension  rates  for  dir- 
abllity  or  death  service  connected  for  all  wars 
under   the   provisions  of  Public   Law   No.   2. 
Seventy-third  Congress,  as  amended  by  the 
several  acts  mentioned,  and  by  Public  Law  No. 
144.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  are  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  pension  legislation.    This  is 
true  also  as  to  peacetime  service-connected 
disability  ard  drnth  pensions. 

November  8,  1943:  Public  Law  No,  183. 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  extending  veterans' 
benefit-s  to  inemlxis  of  the  Women's  Naval 
Reserve. 

During  the  time  covered  by  the  above-cut- 
liiud  legislation  Increased  provisions  have 
b  •en  mide  for  hospital  and  domiciliary  care 
and  c  instruction  under  appropriation  act* 
approved  a.«  follows: 

HOSPITALS 

Auguti  12,  1935:  Public,  260.  Seventy- 
fourth  Conpiess.  appropriated  $21  250,000  for 
extending  facilities,  etc. 

Maich  19  1936:  Public.  479.  Seventy-fouith 
Congress.  upproprlafKl  $4,000,000.  lemalnlng 
amount  authorized  by  Public,  868.  Seventy- 
first  CoDCress.  Match  4.  1931 

May  23.  1938:  Public.  534.  Seventy-Ill  iH 
C/UKress.  appropriated  $4,500,000  for  extend* 
Ing  furtlit!*^,  etc. 

March  16.  1939.  Public.  8.  Seveuty-slRtU 
Congiess.  appropriated  $4,015,000  for  extend- 
ing  facilities,  etc. 

April  18.  1940:  Public.  459.  Seventy-.^lxih 
Congress,  appropiiated  $3,166,000  for  extend- 
ing facilities,  etc. 

June  27.  1940:  Public.  668.  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  extend- 
ing facilities,  etc. 

April  5,  1941;  Public,  28.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  appropriated  $3,500,000  for  extend- 
ing facilities,  etc. 

Mav  24,  1941:  Public.  73,  Seventy-seventh 
Congie.'-s.  rppropnated  $1,000,000  for  extend- 
ing facilities,  etc. 

June  27.  1942:  Public,  630.  Seventy-seven ih 
Congress,  appropriated  $4,567,000  for  extend- 
ing facilities,  etc. 

June  26,  1943:  Public,  W,  Seventy-elgh'h 
Congres.",  $4,557,000. 

HOMCS 

I  June  30.  1932:  Public.  228.  Seventy-second 
j  Congress,  appropriated  $1,000,000.  authorized 
i  by  act  of  June  21,  1930,  Public,  405,  Seventy- 
I    firFt  Congress. 

June  30.  1932:  Public,  228.  Seventy -second 
I  Congress,  appropriated  $1,000,000,  authorized 
i  by  act  of  July  3.  1930.  Public.  505.  Seventy- 
'    first  Congress. 

!        February  2.  1935:   Public.  2,  Seventy-fourth 
I    Congress,    appropriated    $850,000,    remaining 
j    balance  autiiorized  by  act  of  April  23,  1928, 
Public,  300,  Seventieth  Congress. 

P'cbi-uary  2,  1935:  Public.  2,  Seventy-fourth 
j  Congress,  appropriated  $26,000,  remaining 
1  balance  authorized  by  act  of  February  M, 
.    1929.  Public.  780.  Seventieth  Congress. 

February  2.  1935:  Public.  2,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,    app.-^opriattd    $50,000,    remaining 
I 
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bnlnn'-f   puthr  rlr.ed   by   act   of   February  28, 
1929.  Public.  812.  Beventie'.h  Congress. 

You  '"111  recall.  I  am  sure,  that  the  pending 
dcflclcncy  apprrvpnation  act  carrleB  a  further 
Item  of  tlO.356  OCO  for  further  hoapltal  con- 
stnictlon  The  hospital  and  domiciliary  fa- 
cilities have  been  expanded  from  a  total  of 
«2.515  beds  In  June  1933  to  80,310  aa  of  June 
IMS  As  you  know,  the  present  plans  crU 
for  early  completion  of  the  100,000-bed  pro- 
gram and  the  post-war  release  of  additional 
beds  to  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlBtratton  by  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  concededly  very  brief 
r^sum*  of  legislation  since  1933  will  serve 
your  present  purposes,  but  If  any  further 
informawlon  Is  desired  It  will  be  supplied 
upon  request.  May  I  ag..ln.  however,  refer  to 
the  very  complete  compilation  listing  and 
explaining  all  of  the  acts  of  Congress  affect- 
In?  veteran.^  enacted  since  March  20,  1933. 
referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  report, 
which  was  complied  and  printed  for  the  uw 
of  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
I  rglslPlJon.  A  cory  of  said  document  Is 
attached  for  yntir  uw.  By  actual  count  It 
will  be  seen  that  as  agalrst  the  few  veteran.s' 
bills  vetced  the  President  has  approved  dur- 
ing the  p&fX  10  yeais  more  than  100  bills 
pertalnln-?  to  veterans'  tieneflts.  some  of  them 
being.  Ui  acieptablc  amended  form,  bills  pre- 
v.or.siy  d'ii'pproved. 

Taere  is  also  forwarded  herewith  for  your 
!:. formation  and  use  a  one-page  statistical 
resum«S  of  benehU  paid  to  or  on  account  of 
vett-.-in?  of  World  War  No.  1  and  World  War 
No  2.  v.hlc'^  liRurcs  are  brought  down  to  the 
Uiofi  rt'ceni  practicable  dat*. 
\nrv  truly  yours. 

Frank  T    Hines. 

Adminisirator. 

V.'tan.t'  Administration  —  Di.>bursements 
..ituic  for  elief  of  World  War  No.  2  v-eterar.a 
and  defjendrnts  Drcember  194i  to  Aug. 
31.  1943 
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High  Lights  of  Analysis  by  ReprescRtative 
Lea  of  Pendinf  Cril  Amtion  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TZNNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATrVES 
Monday,  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  has  received  in  the 
mail  from  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Lia]  a  booklet  explaining  in  detail 
the  various  provisions  of  the  Lea  civil 
aviation  biU.  H.  R.  3420. 

This  booklet  is  only  25  pages  long,  and 
I  trust  it  may  be  possible  for  each  Mem- 
ber to  read  it  carefully. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.^,  I 
desire  to  include  here  some  excerpts  from 
this  timely  presentation. 

They  follow: 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comm^Te 
Committee,  by  reporting  H.  R.  3420  to  the 
House,  haa  acted  In  fiilflllment  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  mission  committed  to  u.s 
by  the  House  when  It  reafBrmed  our  Juris- 
diction over  civil  aviation  last  March. 

This  bill  looks  to  a  greater  civil  aviation 
for  America,  to  the  advancement  of  all  its 
branches;  to  Improved  administration  of  its 
governmental  regulation;  to  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  weather-reporting 
service;  to  better  provisions  for  air  safety; 
to  airport  development  of  a  type  and  uni- 
formity to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  this 


ne'v  form  of  transport  Uion:  to  the  lefsening 
cf  gr^iUiid  hazaras  to  air  navi^aticn  on  and  in 
ihe  vicinity  of  airports;  Ui  iv.e  ccdiflcaiion 
of  our  CiVtl  aviation  law;  and  to  practical 
planning  for  post-war  useiuintss  of  the  au- 
plane 

The  cominitiee  •  •  •  seeks  to  antici- 
pate the  conoitiou.T  winch  luust  •  •  • 
be  iv.ct  ;ird  to  prcv:cle  a  piograra  of  admin- 
istraticn.  operation,  and  (levelcpinent  wl.lwh 
Will  meet,  tiie  important  proble..is  01  the  poci- 
i    war  period. 

A  rnint'ilty  of  the  committee  has  presented 
a  prop'jied  subsliluie.  i:    R    3431.  which  con- 
tains prcv;..ion.':  wh:ch.  if  adopted,  wouid.  in 
'   my  Jiidrrment.  greatiy  handicap  the  prog,ress 
'    of    nvint;or^..     Il    directs    ihite    strong    blov.s 
aga;;i!-t  aviation  progress. 

H  R.  34i'0  lias  bc.n  a  ye:.r  in  preparation, 
has  gune  through  n  number  of  drafts  which 
were  ^iveu  wide  public  distribution,  has  been 
the  subject  of  two  hearings,  and  has  been 
extensively  discu.^i-ed  in  the  public  press  and 
elst'\^hpre  for  many  months  All  of  the  prin- 
cipal matters  dralt  *;th  have.  In  fact,  been 
und*'r  d..<cussion  for  years,  not  only  in  our 
ccmmittee  but  amonc  v.idely  representXitive 
groups  of  private  cuizens. 

Tlie  lime  hns  come  to  act. 

Tlip  committee's  bill  propose?  no  change  in 
the  present  Kiw  ns  To  surlace-carrier  control 
of  air  tran!<portatloti.  The  subject  is  not 
dealt  wuh    in   the  bill. 

The  pr  ni.^ion.s  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Art, 
which  are  left  unchnn?ed.  provide  that  where 
the  C  imnnssion  find^  tnnt  the  tran-saction 
proposed  will  oiom  ite  the  public  interest  by 
enabling  such  carrier  other  than  an  air  car- 
rier to  use  aircraft  to  public  advaatapo  in 
its  oper.Htiun  and  ^M  nut  restrain  competi- 
tion, u  inflv  pen-nit  control  cf  an  air  carrier 
by  a  surface  carrinr. 

The  minority  bill  contains  a  provision  as 
follows: 

"No  such  cert;fic.ite  sh.iM  be  Issued  to  any 
common  carrier  pubjcrt  to  part  I,  II.  III. 
or  IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended;  but  no  application  made  under 
this  secrion  by  a  corptjration  controHed  by. 
or  under  common  control  v-iih.  a  common 
carrier  subject  to  part  I.  II.  III.  or  IV  of  the 
Interst.ate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  f.hall 
be  denied  becau«;  of  The  relationship  be- 
tween such  corporaiion  and  such  common 
carrier. " 

The  effect  of  this  provl.~:(»n  would  be  to 
prevent  air  traiisportation  by  a  surface  car- 
rier directly,  but  perinit  it  tnrough  a  sub- 
bidiary  or  an  atTiliaie.  It  would  prohibit  the 
Commission,  in  paiiint;  on  an  application, 
from  considering  the  relation  between  the 
surface  caiTier  and  the  uir  currier  so  estab- 
lished. 

Th.s  pro'.!.si  n  wculd  mike  a  drastic  de- 
parture frcm  our  tjeneral  transportntion 
pv>licy.  which  for  moie  than  30  years  has  been 
es*a'o!lsiied  as  one  of  tlie  great  safeguardo 
again5t  evils  wnich  can  aris*-  from  one  car- 
rier controlling  another  type  of  transpor- 
tation. 

The  principal  carrier  and  the  controlled 
carrier  afford  the  public  no  competition  in 
service  btiweeu  them.  By  excluding  another 
air  line,  the  public  is  denied  the  value  cf 
compet.tion  tliat  would  otherwise  be  created. 

The  eiTert  of  such  a  provision  would  be  to 
restrict  the  advantages  of  competition   and 
I    impede   the   progress   of   air   transportation. 

The    substitute     bill     prcpv.ses      •      •      • 

s'.vceningly    to    \k?vc   r.side    a    congresEionnl 

standard    designed    to    pive    the    public    the 

;    benefits    of    competition    beiween    different 

means   of    tranrpo.-ir.ticn.     In    fact.    It    goes 

so  far  as  to  prevent  the  relationship  between 

i    the  surface  carrier  and  the  air  carrier  from 

I    being  taken  into  consideration  and  so  would 

completely  deny  to  the  administrative  agency 

the  power  to  protect  the  public  against  th;.^ 

j    break-down  of  comoetiticn  between  air  and 

iurface  transportation. 
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Eiuh  Icr'^la'ion  c(  uld  not  be  adopted 
without  Jui^tii;,  iiig.  eqi:.uly.  the  npeal  oi  the 
safeguard-'',  loiii;  fitabiiihcd.  v  hicli  pievent 
railroads  from  dominating  motor  and  Wc.tcr 
transpjrtation.  In  lact.  logically  enough. 
the  statement  of  minority  views  advocates 
this  \cry  step. 

•  •  •  the  minority  pioposes  that  all 
forms  of  trcnspoi-tation  be  interniiup.led  and 
thai  tradicii  nal  conurc-.-ssional  saietjuaida  bo 
destroyed.  Thus  would  be  laid  ilie  lounda- 
tion  for  a  Kieut  system  of  tiaiitportation 
monopoly. 

The  committee  did  not  want  to  mjeci  this 
qtie-stion  into  consideration  of  this  bill.  It 
took  the  vie-.v  that  this  proposed  break- 
down in  a  projective  policy  for  transporta- 
tion, followed  lor  the  last  3C  years,  should 
not  be  undertaken  without  full  consideration 
and  lull  opportunity  for  all  interested  groups 
to  be  r;dequately  heard. 

For  that  purpose  the  committee  proposed 
such  a  hearing  in  the  early  part  of  next  year 
and  a  bill  was  introduced— H.  R.  3421— to 
occasion  such  a  hearing. 

Instead  of  availing  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity, those  interested  seek  this  revolu- 
tion in  our  transportation  policy  without 
opportunity  for  proper  consideration  and 
without  any  hearing  on  the  question. 

Aviation  is  In  its  infancy.  We  have  had 
a  comparati\e!y  small  nnmber  of  aircraft  in 
operation.  The  total  annual  income  of  the 
largest  dome.~tic  air  carrier  has  never  ex- 
ceeded $30  000  000.  That  is  a  bagatelle  in  the 
transportation  field.  America  ha?  spent  as 
much  as  over  $20,000,000,000  in  1  year  for 
transportation  The  railroad  income  this 
year  will  probably  exceed  87.000.000,000.  The 
total  for  domestic  air  transportation  will  be 
less  than  $120,000,000. 

If  not  handicapped  by  such  restrictions  as 
the  minority  propcse,  aviation  will  make 
ereat  progress  in  the  early  years  to  come. 
Tliat  progress  is  dependent  upon  the  support 
of  the  investing  public. 

The  pioneers  in  civil  aviation  have  brought 
It  to  Us  present  stage  of  progress.  They 
.should  not  now  be  crowded  out  by  the  older 
types  of  transportation  who  have  assumed 
little  or  no  responsibility  in  aviation  devel- 
opment. 

Inveftors  will  lie  slow  to  develop  independ- 
ent lines  if  they  know  the  rnilrcads  and 
otlier  agencies  have  an  open  field, 

Th3  enaetment  of  the  minority  proposals 
would  act  as  a  red  Q.ig  to  slow  down  prog- 
ress of  aviation. 

We  m.ay  not  find  fault  with  carriers  who 
seek  to  advance  their  own  interests.  That 
i.s  human  nature.  The  historical  fact  Is 
thPt  every  new  form  of  tran."=portatlon  has 
faced  attempted  domination  and  destructive 
competition  from  the  older  forms  of  trans- 
portation. We  need  not  spend  our  time  in 
writing  the  indictment.  It  is  a  matter  of 
hmnan  nature     It  is  hi.stcry. 

Governmental  regulation  cf  civil  aviation  is 
either  Tor  tc^nomic  or  safety  purposes. 

All  air  na*.  igation  is,  under  the  commit- 
tee's bill,  regulated  from  the  standpoint  of 
^afeIy  The  only  air  nnvigr.tion  regulated 
from  Hie  econcralc  standpoint  Is  transpor- 
tation for  hire  from  point  to  point.  Trans- 
por^1llon  lor  hire  mi^y  be  pericrmcd  either 
by  a  comn.-on  carrier  by  air  or  by  a  ccntnct 
carrier. 

The  committee'.-  bill  provides  for  exclu- 
sive Federal  regulation  of  point-to-point  air 
transportation  for  hire.  For  this  purpose 
the  bill  defines  the  term  "domestic  a.r  com- 
merce" to  Include  both  inff-rstate  and  Intra- 
state pomt-to-pcmt  transportation  for  hire. 
However,  such  term  docs  not  include  other 
type--  of  civil  flying.  And  State  regulation  of 
civil  flyin?;  other  than  pclnt-to-point  trans- 
portation for  hire  is  net  excluded  by  the  bill. 
All  i-uch  civil  flying— and  this  will  mean  the 
maj'-r  pail  cf   civil  flying— is  left  to  State 


regulation  subject  only  to  two  conditions. 
One  is  that  the  State  regulation  be  con- 
sistent with  the  FedeiTtl  safety  rcnulat.on 
aopKcable  thereto  Tiie  other  is  that  the 
State  regulation  shall  not  burden  inter- 
state flying  or  impair  the  uniformity  ol  con- 
ditions under  w'lieh  rm  interstate  flight  is 
conducted.  Tne  ci.U  flying  thus  under 
State  regulation  would  include  the  commer- 
cial use  of  an  all  plane  in  one's  ov.n  bu&mcss 
or  the  private  carriage  cf  pcrsoiu  or  property 
other  than  tor  hire;  the  operation  of  truin- 
iug  schcjois  and  flying  for  training  purpotes; 
aerial  sur-.ey  wor^;  aerial  photography; 
aerial  patrol  work,  such  a,s  pipe  line  and  for- 
est patrol;  u.-es  of  aircraft  for  agricultural 
purposes,  such  as  crop-du&ting.  planting, 
etc  :  airport  si.jhtiseeing  flights:  barnstorm- 
ing: and  ntuneious  other  miscellaneous 
activities. 

The  committee  till,  like  the  prest-nt  law. 
leaves  the  regulation  of  airports  to  local  and 
State  authorities. 

The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  or 
prevent  State  or  municipal  taxation  of  civil 
aviation. 

The  committees  bill  is  a  response  to  the 
clear  need  for  a  substantial  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  the  governmental  requirements 
affecting  air  navigation  and  commercial 
transportation  by  air. 

Tlie  American  Bar  Association  has  been 
making  a  study  of  civil  aviation  and  its 
regulation  for  over  20  years.  At  its  annual 
meeting  In  August  of  this  year  It  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  its  determination  as  to 
the  need  of  Federal  regulation. 

The  connnittee  bill  conforms  to  the  poli- 
cies defined  In  this  resolution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ear  Association. 

Between  1938  and  1942,  tiafflc  even  on  our 
present  civil-airways  system,  increased  800 
percent.  By  1950  It  will  probably  have  in- 
ceased  another  1,000  percent  to  fiO,000,000 
movements  a  year,  or  more. 

There  is  only  one  possible  system  to  assure 
reasonable  safety  in  this  congestion  of  the 
air.  That  must  be  Nation-wide,  uniform 
rules  of  the  road  and  safety. 

The  private  flyer  is  an  asset  to  every 
branch  of  the  aviation  industry. 

Tlie  committee  bill  adds  no  burdens  to  the 
private  flyer.  It  does  not  make  present  regu- 
lation stricter  o:  more  burdensome  In  any 
way.  On  the  contrary,  it  materially  aids  the 
private  flyer. 

The  airplane  Is  of  very  limited  value  to  the 
private  flyer  if  he  Is  restricted  to  the  bound- 
ary of  hie  own  State,  or  if  hi£  passage  to  other 
States  confronts  him  with  confusing,  con- 
flicting, and  sometimes  punitive  regulations. 
Under  the  committee  bill  he  necessarily  se- 
cures a  Federal  certiflcate  of  airworthiness 
and  qualifications  as  a  pilot  Just  as  he  does 
under  present  law.  He  will  then  be  free  to 
go  to  any  part  of  the  Nation  under  uniform 
flying  rules.  He  can  fly  from  State  to  State 
without  having  to  secure  local  licenses  In 
each  State.  Wherever  he  may  go  he  will  be 
flying  where  others  operate  under  the  same 
lules  of  the  road. 

The  committee  bill  also  encourages  and 
promotes  prlvat"  flying  as  a  national  policy. 
The  /Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics  is  in- 
structed to  encourage  private  flying  clubs. 
promote  aviation  education,  and  further  pi- 
lot-training programs  and  airport  develop- 
ments. 

The  comtnlttc.  bill  would  (I)  move  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Administra- 
tor out  from  the  executive  department;  (2) 
change  the  name  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Commission 
and  make  it  Independent,  as  originally  pro- 
vided by  Congress;  (3)  make  the  Administra- 
tor's functions  subject  to  thw  Commission's 
regulations,  or  to  its  approval,  except  with 
respect  to  the  actual  operation  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlBtrator  of  air  navigation  facilities,  the 


ndmlniotrntlon  of  the  civilian  pilot-training 
pro:r..m  i-.nd  certain  promotional  work;  and 
(4)  create  a  Director  of  Air  Safety  for  the 
ind'^pendcnt  Investigation  of  aircraft  acci- 
dent-. 

The  change  would  create  greater  efficiency 
and  vind;'-ate  a  long-standing  policy  of  Con- 
crits  Icr  the  protection  of  the  independence 
of  its  own  agencies.  One  very  substantial 
contribution  we  can  make  to  post-war  plan- 
ning and  advancement  of  civil  aviation  Is  to 
prei)are  r.head  of  time  for  Its  efncient  admin- 
istration We  shou'd  not  delay  that  im- 
provement to  the  po.st-war  period  and  loolc 
to  the  slow  processes  of  legislation  after  that 
tun?  arrl\es. 


The  Tax  Bill— Labor'i  Love  Lost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VIBMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKjENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  placed  in  a  false  posi- 
tion before  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  or  of  the  Nation  by  \irtue  of 
the  charge  that  I  unknovvingly  voted  lor 
a  "joker"  in  the  tax  bill.  I  did  no  such 
thing.     There  was  no  "joker." 

I  knew,  and  so  did  the  press  and  so 
did  the  interested  public  and  so  ought 
lho.«;e  who  now  complain  the  loudest. 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
propo.sed  to  report  a  bill  in  which  there 
was  a  provision  requiring  corporations, 
other  than  elemosynary  and  charitable, 
to  show  how  much  money  they  had  and 
how  much  income  they  had  and  on  which 
they  ought  to  pay  taxes.  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  with  that  or  with  the  prop- 
osition that  all  the  people  should  pay 
their  fair  share  to  run  a  people's  gov- 
ernment? 

There  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
publicity.  The  heads  of  the  A.  P,  of  L. 
and  the  C.  I.  O.  must  have  known  and 
should  have  known — and  if  they  did  not 
they  are  culpable  for  not  having 
known — that  it  was  proposed  to  put  this 
provision  in  the  bill,  a  provision  which 
is  just  and  fair  and  reasonable.  My 
honest,  unprejudiced  judgment  Is  that 
the  labor  leaders  knew  the  provision  was 
there.  I  think  that  they  proposed  to 
let  it  go  and  take  it  up  with  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  where  a  similar 
provision  had  heretofore  once  been  de- 
feated by  them.  There  can  be  no  other 
logical  concltision. 

All  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
I  voted  for  the  bill  and  for  the  provision 
about  which  these  folks  complain.  They 
intentionally  and  for  political  effect  now 
mi.sbrand  it  as  a  joker. 

The  joke  is  on  the  labor  leaders,  if  It 
L"=  on  anybody,  becau.'^e  of  their  tactics. 
For  political  pressure  purposes  these 
leaders  preferred  to  attack  the  Senate 
rather  than  the  House. 

I  assert  that  It  is  only  fair  and  right 
and  just  that  some  of  the  wealthiest 
corporations — namely,  the  labor  unions 
of  the  United  States,  incorporated— 
i^hould  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules 
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and  rogulatlons  and  provisions  uith  re- 
spect to  annual  returns  and  involvement 
In  taxes  as  are  all  other  corporations  and 
all  other  individuals  and  ail  other  tax- 
payers who  enjoy  the  protection  of  our 
laws.  That  is  the  crux  and  the  summa- 
tion of  the  whole  matter  concerning 
which  they  complain.  That  is  what  the 
gangsters  and  the  racketeers,  not  the 
body  politic  which  comprises  the  Indi- 
viduals who  represent  labor  and  who  do 
the  work,  are  undertaking  to  fight 
against.    It  is  not  a  fair  t^tht. 

If  these  leaders,  resting  upon  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past  and  confident  of  their 
ability  to  lick  such  a  provision  in  the 
Senate,  were  a-illing  to  ipmore  the  action 
of  the  House  until  it  were  a  fact.  In  order 
that  they  might  insult  the  House  by  an 
assertion  that  they  did  not  know  such  a 
provision  was  in  the  bill,  they  are  and 
were  derelict  to  their  duty  to  those  thoy 
repre.sent.  as  well  as  un-American  in 
their  attempts  to  evade  and  to  avoid  their 
fair  responsibility  for  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  which  is  imposed  on  us 
all.    The  blame  rests  on  their  shoulders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  is — and  tlie 
great  majority  of  the  people  know  it — 
organixed  labor  under  its  present  leader - 
ahip  has  mis^^ed  the  boat.  It  has  delayed 
victoi-y  by  the  strikes  it  has  permitted. 
It  hf.s  not  contributed  what  it  should 
have  contributed  to  the  winning  of  the 
war.  The  people  are  not  fooled  Or- 
iranized  labor  has.  as  I  say.  tolerated 
strikes  in  essential  industries.  It  nas 
broken  its  promise  not  to  strike.  It  has 
been  coddled  and  nur.sed  and  deferred  to 
by  this  administration,  which  has  al- 
ways been  playing  for  its  votes. 

However,  the  American  {>eople  are  tired 
of  strike*!  and  threats  and  politics,  super- 
induced by  labor  leaders,  in  wartimes 
vhen  our  boys  are  dyin^  to  defend  Amer- 
ican ideas  and  Ideal.s  on  far-flung  fields. 

The  polls  of  the  public  d*>fend  and  sub- 
stantiate, overwhelmincly.  that  state- 
ment. 

Labor  or(?ftnir.ations  are  trccdlng  on 
thin  ice  on  a  pond  the  depth.-?  of  which 
will  cover  them  ignominiously  unles.s  they 
seek  more  substantial  surfaces 

Some  of  us  who  arc  the  best  real 
friends  the  Individual  laborers  in  organ- 
'  lied  labor  have  ever  had  pray  daily  tliat 
those  of  them  who  believe  in  America 
and  in  our  institutions  may  be  delivered 
from  the  racketeers  and  the  gangsters 
and  those  with  the  lust  for  personal  place 
and  power  who  arc  leading  organized 
labor  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice  over 
which  It  will  fall  to  Its  own  ruin  and 
complete  destruction  and  devastation  as 
such. 

I  am  and  always  have  been  for  organ- 
ized labor.  But  I  say  it  should  recognize 
the  signs  of  the  times. 

The  United  States  Senate  now  has  all 
these  matters  and  things  imder  consid- 
eration in  this  tax  bill.  It  is  vital  not 
only  as  a  tax  bill,  but  because  it  will  set 
a  precedent. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  American  people,  labor  in- 
cluded, may  be  well  served,  as  they  wlQ 
be  if  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  with 
the  section  referred  to  therein  incorpo- 
rated, passes  the  Senate. 


I  say  the  foresoing  because,  as  I  said 
at  tho  outset.  I  do  not  propose  to  be 
placed  in  a  false  light  before  my  constit- 
uents. I  voted  for  the  bill  as  was  because 
I  knew,  as  did  those  who  now  attack  it, 
what  was  in  it. 


Belgian  Gturch 


EXTENSION  OF  RE!>!ARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROW.AN 

or  IT-LINOTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATFv'ES 
Monday.  Noiembcr  29.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  inc'ude  the  foUov.ing  article  by 
Paul  Winkler,  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  November  25.  1943 : 

BetciAN  Church  Fights  Na^'is 
(By  Paul  Wmkler) 

Tae  uttiiude  or  the  Catholic  cleri.y  '..iwarci 
the  Nazi  fcrces  and  the  local  cullaboralicn- 
i&ts  la  of  uemendous  UnportanvC  in  tliu.'-e  oc- 
cupied cuuntrle*  whose  populaiiuiis  are 
laigely  CalhtiUc.  This  is  the  ca.-e  of  Bel- 
gium, wiiere  Catholic  priesis  have  been  In 
the  rorcfront  of  tlie  re&i-.UJice  to  the  In- 
v.^.dcr,  Incpumg  ard  strengthening  the  Bel- 
gians in  their  strucjjie  ag.iltist  the  Gerrr..:ns 

This  att.iude  has  been  maint-xined  m  spue 
oX  the  atteiap:  of  Leon  Dcgrelle,  leader  ol 
Belgium's  Haxist  Nazi  Party,  to  give  his  group 
the  appeararce  cf  a  Catl.olic  rejuvt  r.f.tion 
mwvrment  Its  .iimie  crmes  Irom  it?  slcgan, 
"Chiistus  Rex,"  but  the  BPl^an  clers^y  new  i 
ar.owed  themselves  to  be  deceived  Into  lend- 
ing the  protection  of  their  mora'.  si;pncr;  to 
the  RexioU.  Eyen  before  the  war,  when  De- 
greile  ran  p.^.'i'iist  formL-r  Premier  Paul  Van 
Zeelaud  for  a  s'-at  in  the  Chambe.'  cl  Depu- 
ties, his  defeat  was  made  certain  when  Car- 
dinal Vsn  Roey  and  the  CathoUc  Party  came 
out    Rga*nst   him. 

3inc«  the  occupation  of  Belgium,  the  Crer- 
m.u.s  have  fcund  Catholic  priests  opp'-'^ing 
them  with  the  same  consistency  with  which 
tney  repudiated  Degr«He  Gt?rman  Mlitary 
Gcvcmor  ol  Belgium.  General  Reeder.  re- 
cently vented  hla  Ind'gnatlnn  concerning 
the  pastoral  letters  of  Cardinal  Van  Roey  in 
a  ptiblic  sprecJv 

P.^STORAL  LTTTEHS 

"These  letters,"  said  the  Ge.-nvin  com- 
mander, "vhich  are  Issued  on  the  pretext  of 
calming  the  population,  have,  m  fact,  the 
eftect  of  provoking  revolts  among  the  people. 
and  are  at  the  bottom  of  many  thou:ihticsi. 
and  dangerous  actions.  They  have  the  same 
effect  as   badly  prepared   medicine." 

Anot;.  r  accuiation  made  by  General 
Beeder  against  the  Catholic  priests  is  that 
they  have  encouraged  young  men  to  evade 
the  labor  draft.  It  is  a  fact,  certainly,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  stucieii-s  at  the 
Catholic  UnU-erslty  of  Louvain  refused  to 
perform  the  obligatory  6  months  labor  service 
demanded  of  them.  Aa  a  result,  the  rector  of 
tiie  university  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to 
18  months  In  prison. 

Belgian  blabc^  agreed  that  they  would  not 
perform  requiem  masses  for  men  killed  while 
fighting  on  the  Rtissian  front  with  the  Ger- 
man Army,  and  that  they  would  not  ad- 
mtnUter  ooBununion  to  wearers  of  the  Ger- 
man uniform  of  Degrelle's  an ti -Bolshevik 
troopa.  Incldenta  caused  by  attempts  of  the 
Beylsta  to  break  thesa  rulings  have  ccciu-red 
In   churches  throughout  Belgium,   but   the 


most  di.-i:raceful  was  prcclplt«ted  by  De- 
grc!U>  himself. 

Wearing  th»  uniform  of  a  German  lieu- 
tenant, his  hnir  cut  in  Imiiatlon  ot  Hitler's 
Decrelle  s'.&mped  with  his  irc.n-nailed  Wehr- 
m;.cht  fcoi/.s  into  tbe  chuich  ol  the  lit  tie 
UiWii  of  B.  uili'ii;  Hf  to  k  a  place,  and 
everyoT'.e  in  the  vi*  in-.ty  inv  .pcliatc'y  moved 
away  from  him,  leaving  him  kneeling  In  a 
sort   of   6elf-creai>d    w.fuuir. 

When  the  time  cume  for  the  aclminltter- 
IriR  of  ccmmuninn.  he  weiit  to  the  rail  with 
the  others— but  the  prle.r  passed  him  by, 
giving  the  holy  watpr  to  thj.'^e  on  either  side 
of  him  Furiox's,  Degrrlle  Interrupted  the 
ceremony  and  demaiuied  an  explanation. 
The  priest  ?n!rt  he  ha^  Instr  "tlons  from  his 
hierarchic  .superiors  net  to  gi>e  ccmmunioii 
to  wearers  cf  his  uniform 

0£nM.\N  GESTMO 

Rnarlnr  uith  an.^^er.  Dcsrdle  leaped  at  the 
priest  and  'L^ran  puranielnig  him.  The  hor- 
ntitu  worsh'ppcrs  pullfd  him  away  and  threw 
hiin  ou'-  vl  '.he  church.  v.heie  German  Ges- 
ta}K)  u^enie  proLocted  him  from  tJie  anj^ry 
mf.b.  As  a  result,  the  B:f-hL>p  of  Namur 
announcid  D«:-=,rf  lie  p  excoiimuulcatlon.  and 
his  edict  to  that  eSett  was  read  in  every 
ii.ufcls  of  the  dloce 

Tl-'is  is  onU  i-Hie  ol  tiie  many  Incidents 
»,hich  hiive  n.arked  the  pait  of  the  Belgian 
Catholic  Chunh  m  U\e  struggle  .igain.st  the 
Nairis.  tx-ith  Gennar.  and  Belgian.  Canon  von 
Fuerstenbuii?.  a  B"lt?ian  priest  of  German 
on- m  wiu-  coiidf^inned  to  2  years'  Imprison- 
mont  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Latin 
inrcription  sptralmn  up  the  F;iscaJ  candie  in 
the  Ciiliedral  of  Mechlm  could  be  inttr- 
pri '.ed  a.s  a  condemnation  ol  nazi-ism 

P.  V  f.-'th";  M.ienec.  prelect  of  the  Jesuit 
colleEre  at  Charleroi.  vas  sent  to  the  drefd 
Da':'hau  c^  recent  ration  camp  for  'lavma  dis- 
cip'inpd  a  your.c  Rexi.^^t  .'Student  at  the  ool- 
!'»(;e  ff)r  bringing  iii  anti-British  drav.-ines. 
He  difci  thfre  '.a^t  urnmcr  i^cause  of  priva- 
tlfin  r.nd  ma'.treatmeni,  according  to  the  Bel- 
gian iiiidergrour.d 

Many  other  Belgian  priests  have  been  ar- 
rc-ted  fnr  vari  )ur  offenses  5.iich  as  advising 
peasant-s  not  to  d'^hver  their  produc-e  to  the 
CrprnT'.n-con'roU'd  orz:iu-7.rAor.s  which  col- 
lected it  Several  monks  were  Imnritoned 
when  It  WHS  d  .-ccTi  red  tha  vourg  men  cvad- 
In^:  f  r.;eJ-la:x)r  .'^ervi':^  lor  t'le  Germans  v. ere 
being  hidden  in  monasteries. 

And  one  thing  that  mjst  people  who  have 
h' ard  of  the  famous  Belt;! an  underground 
paper.  I.a  Libie  Helgiquf,  do  nut  know  is 
that  it  15  a  Cati.  )nc  piiKT.  At  the  outbreak 
of  this  \%rir  i  d\icKed  •  i  d-Tgr;  und  er:',.;!, 
and  todny  in  occupied  Beiuiurn  La  Li'ore  Bel- 
gique  cuMtinues  to  eive  forbidden  nc^fc  regu- 
larly to  llie  Bel^'ian  people. 


Ef  lish  Block  Food  to  Starving 
EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

OF 

HON  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

■F    MINNESOTA 

IN  n:E  KOLoE  OF  REPRE.SENT.\TIVES 

Friday,  ^'cl•cvlber  26.  1943 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pear.N  tiiat  Britain  is  rcjxating  lier  his- 
tory m  the  Napoleonic  vvais.  without  any 
more  feeiin-?  for  the  .^u/Iering  now  than 
130  years  ago.  Duiine  the  years  1809 
to  1814.  there  were  300,030  Norwegians — 
men,  wcn:en.  children,  and  nursing 
babies — reduced  to  eatini?  bread  made 
from  the  tivound  bark  ol  trees,  who  died 
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fiom  ^f.ar\fiti.rn  bcous-  Britain  kept  all 
feeds  from  enteriiis.  We  recall  that 
Britain  continued  to  maintain  her  block- 
ade Piiev  World  War  No.  1.  which  again 
resulted  in  iinnrce.s.sarv  deaths  from 
starvation.  Tna'.  mind  you.  was  after 
the  armistice. 

I  am  loath?  to  ciii:ciZ3  an  p.lly  in  tinie 
of  wrr.  but  we  also  have  our  own  na- 
tional conscience  to  consider  and  we 
must  remember  that  we  as  a  nation  will 
continue  to  live  af .er  tliis  war.  and  we  as 
a  ration  want  to  be  proud  of  our  history 
and  01  our  behavior  a.s  a  civilized  nation. 

IIcw  long  v.-iU  our  udmini.^l ration  pcr- 
mii  tlie  policy  of  entirely  unnecessary 
starvation?  I  say  unnecessary  because 
it  is  hiyhly  problematical  if  this  food 
blockade  serves  any  coad  military  pur- 
pose. One  word  from  the  White  House 
v.ould  correct  this.  It  would  save  the 
lives  of  countless  thousands.  Will  that 
v.ord  be  coming  fortn  no'.v.  and  can  we 
help  to  bring  a  little  liappiness.  health, 
and  a  promise  cf  future  life  into  the  preat 
t'arkness  of  the  lives  of  ihe  peoples  in 
the  occupied  count  rie.-.' 

The  testim.ony  of  Dr.  Kershner  before 
a  Senate  committee  sho.-ked  Christian 
America — North,  Central,  and  South.  It 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  No- 
vemiber  12,  and  it  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  extreme  sufTering  of  the 
children  of  the  occupied  countries  of 
Europe  exactly  where  it  belonpts,  f^rst 
upon  the  instigators  of  the  war.  the  Ger- 
man Nazis,  and  also  upon  our  ally,  Great 
Britain. 

Dr.  Kershner  is  con.-idered  the  great- 
est authority  in  America  on  the  feeding 
of  starving  people  m  the  occupied  coun- 
tries. What  he  ha'<  to  say  is  based  upon 
wide  practical  experience.  As  head  of 
the  Internaticnal  Commission  for  the  As- 
sistance of  Child  Refugees— 1939  to  the 
present  time — and  as  director  of  relief 
in  Europe  for  the  Am.erican  Friends 
S'^ivice  Committee,  Dr.  Kershner  has 
fed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Europe's 
s»?.rvins  ch'Idren.  Dr.  Kershner.  like 
tiiat  other  great  hurnnitaiian  in  World 
War  No.  1.  Ilcrbeit  Hoover,  is  a  Quaker, 
and  ;t  is  as  head  of  their  relief  work  in 
Eiuope  that  he  has  gained  an  interna- 
tional r^puta'ion. 

Dr.  Kershner  spe.-^ik-^  without  bias  or 
any  .self-interest.  He  has  given  to  the 
Congre.ss  and  to  the  world  a  picture  of 
the  .sitv.ation  as  it  truly  exists  in  the 
occupied  countries,  and  what  he  has  to 
say  should  gi\e  every  American  real 
concern  because,  after  all,  we  are  one  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  we  must  share 
whatever  blame  attaches  for  the  wholly 
unneces,>?.ry  suffering  thrt  is  being  in- 
flicted by  Britain  in  the  European  coun- 
tiies  that  are  now  overrun  by  the  Nazis. 

The  article  follows: 

S.\YS  BRmsji  Block  Food  to  St.irving — Dr. 

Kershner  Tet.ls  SE.v.\Tor.s  Aid  We  Could 

Give  European  Children  Has  Been  Halted 

Washington.  November  11. — Charging  that 

the  British  Governm.pnt  b'.f.(  ked  shipment  of 

food  to  starving  Europenn  children,  although 

AraerlcAn  oflflclals  and  public  cpinion  were  in 

favor  of  rescuing  the  Na?i  virtims  Dr.  Howard 

E.  Kershner  told  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  that  thiit   policy  might  leave 

only  Germany  healthy  enou>;h  to  reconstruct 

the  continent  in  the  pT^t-wiir  period. 

Dr  Kershner  vlio  .-^'rcctcd  relief  for  the 
American  Society  of  Friends  in  Europe  from 


1P39  to  19 1?.  related  lrfranc?s  In  which,  he 
said,  the  ohje.'ticn  cf  tiic  Biitish  Government 
alone  prevented  the  shipmei^.t  ol  food  to 
children  In  occupied  countries,  rdthotigh  the 
plan  Involved  no  movement  of  food  through 
the  blockade  and  no  military  considerations 
were  Involved. 

•'If  the  democratic  peoples  of  Europe  per- 
ish and  tl»  German*;  alone  have  the  health 
to  reconstruct  Europe  after  the  war.  the 
British  Goveii.r.icnt  will  bear  the  responsi- 
bility." Dr  Kerthncr  ais^ried.  "Its  unyield- 
ing policy  ot  preventing  the  saving  of  the 
child-en  of  our  friends  and  allie*  will  be  the 
cause  " 

KEPITES  TO  ERm?H   ACTION 

The  Qufk.r  adm.inlstrator's  testimony  came 
as  a  reply  to  the  action  of  the  Churchill  gov- 
ernment in  London  yesterday,  turning  down 
suggestions  for  modifyhig  the  blockade. 
Dingle  M.  Foot,  parliamentary  secretary  of 
the  Mini-^tiy  of  Ecjnomic  Waif  are.  asserted 
In  London  thi.t  icports  of  famine  In  Europe 
were  "entirely  initlcad;ng  " 

Summing  up  the  physical  condition  of 
children  in  the  Nazi-dominated  CL:untries, 
Dr.  Kersfcner  ^aid: 

"I  have  seen  tlie  starved  wrecks  that  women 
become  by  the  time  they  give  birth  to  babies 
of  half-normal  weight.  The  children  of  the 
occupied  countries  are  coming  to  school  in 
the  morning  with  little  or  no  breakfast. 
They  sit  with  practically  baie  feet  on  stoue 
floors  in  unhealed  schoolrooms. 

"Examminc;  their  lunch  basket.^,  we  found 
a  small  piece  of  bread  and  perhaps  a  few 
radishes  or  a  boiled  turnip  For  dinner, 
vegetable  soup,  with  occasionally  a  scrap  of 
meat  or  cheese.  Large  categories  get  no  more 
than  seven  to  nine  hundred  calories  per  day. 
This  is  about  one-third  of  what  we  give  our 
children  and  not  enough  to  sustain  life  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

"The  children  of  Europe  are  dying." 

REPORTS   POWDERED   MII.K    INVOLVED 

•Dr.  Kershner.  who  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Food  for  the 
Small  Democracies,  New  York,  said  that  in 
November  1941  he  bought  353  tins  of  pow- 
dered milk  in  Switzerland  and  got  permis- 
sion to  take  it  to  France,  but  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  on  the  objection  of  the  Brit- 
l.sh  Embassy,  refused  permission  to  pay  *or 
the  fund  out  of  blocked  dollars  in  New  York. 

As  a  result  the  milk  went  to  Germany, 
Instead  ol  pivmg  a  new  lease  on  life  "to  the 
starving  babies  of  France,"  he  declared. 

Afterward  he  said  that  he  found  10  tons 
of  beans  in  .storage  In  Marseille  since  before 
the  war,  but  that  again  the  Trea.^ury,  "be- 
cause of  opposition,  stemming  apparently 
from  the  British  Embassy,"  refused  a  license 
to  pay  dollars  to  the  New  York  owner,  and 
"not  one  of  these  beans  wa.«  eaien  by  our 
hungry   little  wards  In  souihern  France." 

He  told  ol  instituting  a  vitamin  distribu- 
tion to  250.000  of  the  most  needy  children 
In  southern  France  in  the  fall  of  i940.  Each 
chocolate  square  was  wrapped  In  a  piece  of 
tin  foil  carrying  a  message  of  friendship  from 
the  people  of  America  to  the  children  ol 
France. 

"To  show  their  appreciation,  the  girls  made 
bows  of  thesL'  ^Tappers  and  wore  them  for 
hair  ribbons  for  davr-. '  he  said.  'Everyone 
knew  of  this  feature  of  friendship,  and 
everybody  was  talking." 

The  papers  were  filled  with  columns  of  pub- 
licity on  the  action  and  the  whole  nation 
was  gratetul.  but  the  following  winter  per- 
mission was  refused  for  bringing  the  vitamin 
concentrate  from  America,  he  said. 

"Can  It  be  that  Britain  did  not  want 
America  to  continue  to  be  the  sole  recipient 
of  gratitude  for  feeding  the  children  of 
France?"  he  asked. 

Quoting  from  President  Roosevelt's  radio 
appeal  for  contributions  to  the  National 
War  Fund  and  from  the  literature  of  the 
fund '8   campaign   to   show   that   the   money 


wfi.":  solicited  for  fred!np  the  hungry  In  the 
occvipitd  countries,  he  declared: 

"If  we  do  not  send  food  to  the  children 
cf  the  German-occupied  countries,  we  will 
have  obtained  $125,000,000  from  the  American 
people  m  part  under  false  pretenaes.  The 
pe.  pie  have  been  promised  that  some  of  thglr 
mone;-  v.culd  be  used  for  this  purpose  and 
thry  cMpect  tliat  promise  to  be  kept." 


Reverse  Lend-Leaie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  tkxas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  29,  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted,  I  submit 
herewith  an  article  appearing  In  the 
Dallas  News  of  November  14.  1943,  en- 
titled "Reverse  English  Lease-Lend 
Brings  Us  Priceless  Intangibles  Along 
With  Billions  in  Goods."  by  Don  Maclver: 

Revekse  English  Le.\se-Lend  Binfoa  Us  Pwcr- 
LEss  IirrANCiELEs  Alono  With  Btuaov  xw 
Goods 

(By  Don  Maclver) 

When  Pvt.  (Ist  el.)  Sam  Houston  Travis, 
from  deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas,  sat  down  to 
breakfast  this  morning  In  the  meas  hall  of 
his  United  States  Army  training  base  deep  In 
the  iieart  of  England  he  satisfied  his  healthy 
young  appetite  with  porridge,  bacon  and  eggs. 
toast,  coffee,  and  fresh  fruit,  then  marcbect 
cut  the  door  with  never  a  thought  as  to  who 
would  pay  the  bill. 

Private  Travis  had  more  Important  busi- 
ness to  occupy  his  mind — that  of  training 
and  conditioning  himself  to  become  the 
world's  toughest  and  best  soldier.  But  bis 
breakfast,  which  was  paid  for  half  and  half 
without  quibble  or  question  by  those  two 
well-known  gentlemen.  Uncle  Sam  and  John 
Bull,  offers  a  perfect,  if  somewhat  oversim- 
plified, example  of  the  operation  of  lease- 
lend  and  reverse  lease-lend — the  greatest  one- 
for-all-and-lor-one  effort  In  all  human 
history. 

The  Gallup  poll  this  week  found  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  American  public 
knows  very  much  about  how  lease-lend  oper- 
ates; that  an  even  smaller  percentage  knows 
anything  at  all  about  reverse  lease-lend. 
President  Roosevelt's  message  to  Congress 
Thursday  and  the  simultaneous  release  by 
the  British  Government  of  a  White  Paper  on 
the  subject  clarified,  to  some  extent,  the 
monentary  scope  of  this  vast  pooling  and 
trading  arrangement.  But  neither  ihed  much 
light  on  how  Private  Travis  got  hia  breakfast, 
nor  on  the  million  and  one  other  Items  of 
material  or  service  that  enter  into  the  picture. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  there  was  no  break- 
fast check  Involved  In  that  morning  meal, 
nor  for  Private  Travis'  dinner  or  supper  to- 
day, either.  Had  there  t>een,  it  Is  probable 
to  Private  Travis  would  have  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  trying  to  figure  out  Just  how  mttch. 
respectively,  Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull  each 
owed.  If  accurate  accounts  bad  to  be  kept 
on  each  separate  lease-lend  or  reverse  lease- 
lend  transaction.  Private  Travis  and  half  an 
Army  division  of  expert  accountants  would 
be  employed  full  time  figuring  them  out,  and 
It  Is  doubtful  If  they  erer  would  arrive  at  an 
accurate  tally. 

SIMFLI   IM   ESaCKCS 

In  essence.  lea?e-lend  Is  simplicity  Itself. 
It  calls  lor  us  to  turnish  Great  Britain  with 
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whatever  she  needs  and  cannot  supply  her- 
pe\t  to  successfully  prosecute  the  war  Re- 
rerse  lease-lend  la  the  othpr  half  of  the  bar- 
gain or  arrangement.  Under  It,  Great  Brit- 
ain supplies  us  from  her  own  stocks  that 
which  we  need  to  feed,  train,  and  service 
our  men  overseas  when,  by  so  doing,  valuable 
time  and  cargo  ypace  required  to  send  thU 
material  from  America  can  be  saved  for  other 
more  pressing  and  urgent  purposes. 

In  the  matter  of  airplanes.  Unks.  guns,  and 
similar  commodities  of  war.  books  can  be 
kept,  and  are  being  kept.  Henoe.  President 
Roosevelt  was  able  to  announce  that  Great 
Britain  has  already  supplied  us  with 
91.174 .000 .000  in  reverse  lease-lend  and  that 
tiie  flow  of  reverse  lease-lend  to  the  United 
Stateit  is  steadily  expanding.  This  repre- 
sents repayment  of  more  than  one  fourth  of 
all  lease-lend  we  have  aent  to  Great  Britain 
vhlch,  up  to  June  30  last,  totaled  $4,458,000.- 
000 

But  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  In- 
volve far  more  than  bookkeepable  things. 
For  InsUnce.  by  bitter  experience  of  several 
years  at  war  with  the  Germans,  the  English 
learned  a  technique  of  fighting  that  our 
training  camps  could  never  hope  to  teach 
without  help  except  by  a  similar  expenditure 
of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears.  But  Britain 
turned  the  results  of  that  experience  over  to 
us,  freely  and  without  charge,  by  Incorpor- 
ating all  that  waa  best  of  the  technique  Into 
the  training  regime  of  American  aoldlers  In 
Brltlah  camps.  She  went  further  and  sent 
her  best  expert*  to  the  United  Stotes  to  bring 
the  know-how  to  the  American  training 
camps.  Who  can  put  a  dollar-and -cents 
mark  on  this  aspect  of  reverw  lease-lend? 

HOW    IT    OPEEATES 

Graat  Britain  la  supplying  from  her  own 
Blender  stocka  half  the  food  eaten  by  every 
American  aoldler  In  the  "tight  UtUe  lales." 
anC  this  while  the  BrtU&h  populace  remaliu 
on  rations  which  would  make  the  preaent- 
day  American  larder  look  bountiful  by  com- 
parison.    Uncle  Sam  gets  no  bllla  for  this. 

The  British,  with  their  own  labor  and  ma- 
terials, constructed  all  the  huge  training 
camps  the  American  aoldlers  are  using  In  the 
British  Isles,  then  turned  them  over  to  the 
American  Army.  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  with- 
out mention  of  payment. 

Ifost  of  the  American  hospitals  In  Britain 
are  being  built  under  reverse  lease-lend  and 
when  they  are  finished  they  are  handed  over 
complete  to  the  last  Item  of  equipment  and 
furnishings.  There  has  been  no  bookkeep- 
inc  Mitry  to  tell  the  cost,  and  there  la  no 
arrangement  f«r  payment.  The  British  built 
oomplct*  hospital  trains  to  specifications  of 
the  United  BUtes  Army  Medical  Corps.  Sev- 
val  IjaOO-hmi  field  hospitals  with  full  oper- 
attng  facilities  were  turned  over  to  the  Amer- 
ican Army  for  the  north  African  affair. 

Reverse  lease-lend  operates  like  ihM: 
Whatever  the  United  States  Army  needs  In 
Great  BrlUln — whether  It  be  100  tanks  cars 
of  high-octane  gasoline.  13.000  bicycles  to 
take  air-force  crewmen  to  the  dispersal  fields, 
100.000  pinochle  decks  for  post  exchanges,  or 
a  complete  new  Army  infirmary — ^bas  1-A 
priority.  When  the  request  Is  made,  the 
British  fill  It  with  their  own  stocks  immedi- 
ately, without  question  and  without  quibble. 
Mo  one  bothers  to  make  a  bookkeeping  entry 
of  It. 

The  experience  of  liaj.  Gen.  Ira  Baker's 
Eighth  Air  FE>rce  offers  a  prime  example  of 
rvTerae  lend-lease.  When  the  Americans  ar- 
rived thk  Royal  Air  Force  turned  over  to 
them  field  after  field,  completely  staffed  and 
•qtiipped  with  experienced  civilian  crews  for 
operation  and  repair.  Civilian  Sn^lsh  labor 
ballt  the  Eighth  new  fields,  as  well,  then 
staffed  and  equipped  them.  Ho  one  has 
mentioned  anything  about  future  payment. 


FOB  AUiniua 
Another  example :  British  homes,  as  well  as 
British  barracks,  are  never  neated  these  days 


above  80  degrees  in  wintertime,  as  a  fuel- 
conservation  meastu-e — even  King  George  has 
had  a  line  drawn  around  his  bathtub  Ave 
inches  from  the  bottom  to  limit  the  use  of 
hot  water.  But  the  United  States  Army 
demanded  a  minimum  temperature  of  65  de- 
grees In  Its  barraclLS,  and  coal  was  glaUly 
supplied  from  the  none-too-ample  British 
stocks  to  comply  with  the  demand. 

And  then  there  Is  this  classic  case  for  st;me 
wlaard  of  double-entry  ledger  work  to  try 
and  figure  out.  Early  in  the  war  the  Royal 
Navy  lent  a  fleet  of  ships,  complete  with 
officers  and  men,  to  the  United  States  Navy 
to  escort  American  tankers  along  the  Athmiic 
Coast.  They  flew  the  British  flag  and  tr.e 
crews  received  their  pay  from  the  British 
Government.  They  were  imder  United  States 
Navy  operation  and  ate  American  food,  but 
drank  their  own  tea  and  rum.  The  tankers 
carrier  American  oil  and  gasoline  to  Britain. 
and  some  of  it  quite  possibly  was  requisi- 
tioned by  the  American  Air  Forces  as  recip- 
rocal lease-lend. 

There  is  hardly  a  naval  operation  In  Euro- 
pean or  Mediterranean  waters  In  which  lease- 
lend  and  reverse  lease-lend  are  not  ytihzcd — 
without  benefit  of  bookkeeping 

But  It  Is  in  the  intangibles  that  Britain 
has  made  what  is  truly  a  priceless  contribu- 
tion— things  upon  which  no  one  can  place  a 
dollar-and -cents  price  tag  and  which  defy 
bookkeeping  These  Involve  the  vast  and 
precious  stores  of  British  Inventions  and 
technical  Information  on  the  Intricate  science 
of  war,  learned  by  Britain  at  the  fearful  cost 
of  experience  and  handed  over  freely  and 
fully  to  America.  They  include  lessons  in 
connection  with  mines,  magnetic  mines,  ex- 
plosives, and  submarine  devices  In  use  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  best  methods  of  counteract- 
ing them.  They  also  Include  Britain's  own 
discoveries,  such  as  radiolocators,  astrographs. 
medical  appliances  for  aviation  and  other  in- 
struments There  are,  perhaps,  two  ways  of 
meastirlng  the  value  of  these;  the  terrific 
cost  of  learning  them  the  hard  way,  as 
Britain  did,  and  the  thousands  of  lives,  the 
months  of  time,  and  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  would  have  been  necessary  for  Ameri- 
cans to  have  learned  them  In  a  laboratory  of 
their  own. 

The  whole  complex  fabric  of  lease-lend  and 
reverse  lease-lend  Is  too  great  and  intricate 
to  be  easily  comprehended  But  one  salient 
fact  emerges.  During  World  War  No.  1  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  bought  or 
brought  all  its  own  equipment,  food,  and 
services,  and  it  cost  Uncle  Sam  well  over  a 
billion  dollars  to  maintain  1.000.000  men  In 
Britain  during  the  last  13  months.  Last  De- 
cember, It  cost  Uncle  Sam  well  over  a  billion 
to  maintain  its  forces  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  month.  While  the  number  of  American 
soldiers  baaed  there  Is  still  a  military  secret, 
the  expense  to  the  United  States  for  supply- 
ing one  soldier  Is  down  to  less  than  25  cents 
a  month.  Great  Britain  pays  the  balance, 
and  there  will  be  no  statement  of  account 
for  posterity  to  squabble  over. 


More  Throttlebottom  Antics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or  nroiAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18).  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RscotD  an  editorial 


which  appears  In  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  today.  The  editorial  is  entitled 
"More  Throttlebottom  Antics." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  folJows: 

MO;i.^  IHaOTTLEBOTTOM  ANTICS 

BecaubC  a  Unitfd  States  S<  nator.  reporting 
on  a  trip  made  through  Central  and  South 
America,  has  dared  to  find  fault  with  Gov- 
ernment spending  in  that  territory.  Vice 
Fi-esident  Wallace  has  seen  fit  to  apologize 
to  the  L:it!n-Aine;ican  people  for  what  he 
regards  as  a  "tiiocking  blur."  In  so  doing, 
Mr  W.^LLACE  exhibits  once  again  his  tremen- 
dous self-esteem  and  his  strange  riant  on 
democratic  government. 

Congress  ha.s  a  perfect  right  to  Investigate 
the  manner  in  which  Washington  ageiic'es 
have  been  operating  in  Latin  America.  Sen- 
ator EuTLER  is  Within  his  rights  to  report  his 
conclusions  and  criticisms.  Whether  his 
charses  of  waste  can  be  substantiated; 
whether  there  is  danger,  as  he  says,  that  our 
enterprises  are  breeding  hate  and  contempt 
for  this  country,  are  matters  that  a  proper 
inquiry  may  revea'. 

How  can  it  Injure  the  good-neighbor  policy 
to  mfikc  sure  that  American  funds  are  not 
Improperly  used.^  And  surely,  as  Mr  Wal- 
laces old-time  opponeut.  Je.sse  H.  Jones, 
once  pointedly  remarked:  "Squandering  the 
people's  money,  even  In  wartime,  Is  no  proof 
of  patriotism." 

Mr  Wallace  arroeaios  to  himself  a  great 
deal  of  authority  in  apologizing  for  congres- 
sional prudence  on  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  Since  when  has  he  been  Ambassador 
at  Large  ai>d  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  all 
Latin  America'  He  is  not  the  custodian  of 
the  national  Interest  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  even  though  ho  iias  frequently  acted 
that  way 

It  m^y  be  recalled  that  the  Vice  Pre-rident, 
as  head  of  the  Lkiard  of  Economic  Warfare, 
controlled  for  some  time  a  lavce  part  of  our 
spending  program  to  the  South.  It  was  hla 
quarrel  with  Jones,  outgrowth  of  his  enthu- 
sia-sm  for  lavis"i  dollar  testing,  that  resulted 
In  his  removal  from  th.'.t  post  by  thi  Pri^sl- 
dei ' ; 

The  Wallace  fears  that  criticism  of  our 
spending  and  !cn,d-lt,ioe  projects  may  be 
used  to  discredit  th'  good-neighbor  pol.cy 
do  not  appear  Justified.  That  policy  must 
not  be  based  on  bribery  or  sucker  spending 
by  Uncle  Sam.  but  on  mutual  understanding 
and  good  will. 

Wise  conduct  of  our  financial  operations 
cannot  impair  our  relation.?  with  Lruin 
America.  Mr  V.'aiiaces  aratuitous  apology 
to  strictly  in  keeping  with  other  of  his 
Throttlebcttcm  antics  Bui  the  good-neigh- 
bor policy  cm  bo  preserved  without  it. 


Freedom  of  ths  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  26,  1943 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recc-d.  I  include  a  condensation  in  the 
'   form  of  a  new.>paper  report  of  an  ad- 
I    dress   delivered   by   Paul   Bellamy,   dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  a.s  one  of  a  .':orie.<:  of  the  Don  R. 
Mellett  !ec'i'rf>s  ccrriu-ted  at  the  Ohio 
I   State    University.      The    following  '  ap- 
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peared    In    the    Cleveland    Press    for 
Wednesday,  November  10,  1943: 

HITS  WTTHOLOING  NEWS  FKOM  PEOPLE — BELLAMY 
GIVES    ANNUAL    DON     MELLITT    LECTURE 

Columbus,  November  10. — Army,  Navy,  and 
ether  Government  agencies  should  realize 
that  the  American  people  are  grown-ups  and 
should  revise  their  principles  of  censorship 
accordingly,  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  said  here  last  night. 

Speaking  at  Ohio  State  University  in  a 
lecture  commemorating  Don  R.  Mellett,  Can- 
ton editor  assassinated  In  1926  while  crusad- 
ing against  crime,  Mr.  Bellamy  described 
Government  measures  which,  he  said,  "should 
be  disturbing  to  all  true  lovers  of  a  free 
press." 

Among  these,  he  pointed  out,  are  the  trend 
toward  centralized  government,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  idea  that  the  press  should  be  a 
propaganda  agency  for  government,  and  the 
natural  wartime  restrictions  of  military  cen- 
sorship. 

"Both  government  and  press  will  reap  a  ter- 
rible harvest  If  the  public  finds  after  the 
war  that  it  was  deliberately  misinformed  or 
kept  In  Ignorance  as  to  the  situation,"  he 
asserted. 

He  praised  the  work  of  Palmer  Hoyt,  chief 
of  O.  W.  I.'b  domestic  branch,  who  Is  doing 
a  clean  Job  according  to  the  rules  of  honest 
newspaperlng. 

"But  forces  which  used  the  O  W.  I.  for 
political  objectives  have  not  been  rooted  out 
of  Washington,"  he  added.  "The  press  should 
unite  In  prayer  ♦^o  keep  Mr.  Hoyt  on  the  Job." 

O  W.  I.'s  foreign  division,  he  said,  is 
frankly  engaged  in  propaganda  abroad. 

He  described  as  an  additional  danger  to 
freedom  of  the  press  the  effort  of  organized 
labor  to  enforce  the  closed  shop  on  the 
editorial   departments   of  newspapers. 

The  occasion  also  commemorated  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  Issue  of  the  Centlnel  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  first  newspaper 
In  Ohio,  which  was  published  In  Cincinnati 
by  William  Maxwell  on  November  9,  1793. 


The  Poll  Tax— Editorial  Comment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  November  18),  1943 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  subject  of  poll-tax  reform  by  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  method,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Surer 
Road,"  published  in  the  Journal-Every 
Evening  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  Novem- 
ber 17,  1943,  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"H.  R.  7"  pubUshed  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  November  20,  1943. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wilmington   (Del.)  Journal-Every 
E\'enlng  of  November  17,  1943] 

A    SURER    ROAD 

It  is  highly  unfair  to  contend,  as  some  of 
the  more  ardent  advocates  of  poll-tax  repeal 
are  doing,  that  the  O'Mahoney  resolution  Is 
part  of  the  filibuster  to  defeat  repeal.     Th« 


proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to 
abolish  poll  taxes  by  amending  the  Consti- 
tution rather  than  by  an  act  of  Congrees,  It 
Is  true,  has  been  seized  on  by  southern  Sen- 
ators. But  Senator  CMahoney  Is  entirely 
right  In  claiming  that  constitutional  amend- 
ment Is  the  surer  method  of  outlawing  a  tax 
which  Is  unfairly  disenfranchising  large  num- 
bers of  Ajnerlcan  citizens. 

For  while  the  poll  tax  Is  highly  undemo- 
cratic and  while  It  ought  to  be  abolished 
without  delay,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  honest 
doubt  as  to  whether  Congress  has  the  power 
to  take  this  step.  Under  the  Constitution 
the  States  are  plainly  given  the  right  to  fix 
the  qualifications  for  voting.  Charles  War- 
ren, dist'ngulshed  author  of  Tlie  Making  of 
the  Constitution  and  one  of  the  profoundest 
studen'fi  of  that  document,  recently  ex- 
pressed his  own  conviction  that  the  poll  tax 
can  be  outlawed  only  by  the  States  them- 
selves or  through  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution 

There  is  more  than  an  even  chance  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  take  a  similar  view 
If  Congress  votes  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax  as 
a  qualification  for  voters. 

Since  this  Is  true,  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution may  well  be  a  speedier  as  well  as 
a  sounder  and  safer  road  to  abolition  of  the 
poll  tax.  The  only  serious  opposition  to 
repeal  is  centered  in  eight  Southern  States. 
Through  the  weapon  of  the  filibuster  this 
small  minority  has  managed  repeatedly  to 
block  any  action  In  the  Senate  and  the  like- 
lihood Is  that  It  will  succeed  again  this  time. 
But  the  objecting  group  will  lose  this  com- 
manding position  once  the  Issue  Is  presented 
to  the  State  legislature  In  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  amendment.  Mr.  CMahoniy 
may  actually  be  a  better  friend  of  poll-tax 
repeal  than  those  who  are  Insisting  that 
Congress  do  the  Job. 


I  From  the  Washlngtoh  Post  of  November  20, 
1943] 

H   H.  7 

Emotions  have  been  so  violently  aroused 
on  the  poll  tax  that  most  of  the  arguments 
emanating  from  the  champions  of  Federal 
legislation  to  abolish  It  have  become  dema- 
gogic. It  Is  said  that  the  poll  tax  equals 
disfranchisement.  Of  course,  It  equals  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  The  poll  tax  Is  merely  a 
small  payment  for  the  privilege  of  voting 
which  Is  burdensome  only  in  the  four  cases 
where  It  is  cumulative,  though  even  in  those 
cases  there  Is  a  maximum  payment  which  at 
the  top  is  less  than  $50.  Those  who  feel 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  mandate 
in  the  poll-tax  issue  are  accused,  as  one  of 
our  correspondents  accused  this  newspaper 
the  other  day  of  a  "sneak  attack  on  democ- 
racy." This  Is  absurd.  The  fact  that  eight 
States  still  charge  a  poll  tax  is  In  no  way  a 
derogation  of  our  system  of  representative 
democracy.  It  would  be  only  a  derogation  of 
a  system  of  pure  democracy,  1.  e.,  a  town 
meeting.  John  F.  Finerty  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  says  that  the  poll  tax 
violates  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  a 
republican  form  of  government.  But  a  re- 
public Is  a  state  In  which  the  sovereign  power 
resides  with  the  electorate  without  reference 
to  any  basis  of  election.  The  red  herring  of 
racism  is  even  dragged  across  this  conten- 
tious dispute.  The  poll  tax.  It  Is  said,  is  dis- 
criminatory against  the  Negroes,  though  the 
entire  population  of  the  poll-tax  States  must 
pay  the  poll  tax.  It  Is  called  by  the  unthink- 
ing a  denial  of  citizenship,  as  If  women  before 
they  got  the  vote  were  noncltlzens.  Finally, 
those  who  question  the  validity  of  Federal 
interference  are  stigmatized  as  supporters  of 
the  poll  tax. 

All  these  charges  have  been  flung  from 
time  to  time  at  this  newspaper  because  it 
has  hitherto  opposed  Federal  action  to  end 
the  poll  tax  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 


Now  they  are  appearing  again  in  our  mallbag 
as  H.  R.  7  is  readied  for  Senate  debaU.  It 
may  serve  to  clarify  our  own  position  If  we 
reiterate  as  flatly  and  aa  categorically  as  we 
can  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  poll  tax.  No 
true  believer  In  progressive  democracy  could 
take  any  other  stand.  He  should  always  be 
in  the  van  in  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  par- 
ticipation In  self-government.  But  we  are, 
first  and  foremost,  believers  In  the  attain- 
ment of  necessary  reforms  by  constitutional 
means.  For  on  respect  for  our  Constitution 
depends  that  liberty  of  the  Individual  which 
Is  our  most  treasured  possession.  And  a 
reading  of  the  new  arguments  presented  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  leaves 
us  still  convinced  that  Federal  legislation 
on  the  poll  tax  would  be  unconstitutional. 
The  plain  language  of  our  fundamental  law 
says  that  States  may  impKMe  poll  taxes  on 
voters  for  Federal  office  if  poll  taxes  are  also 
prerequisite  in  voting  In  those  States,  for 
members  of  the  State  house  of  representa- 
tivee.  The  poll  tax.  In  other  words,  is  strictly 
a  State  affair. 

To  be  sure,  this  Interpretation  Is  detMted 
by  jurists  themselves  Even  the  proponents 
of  the  constitutionality  of  Federal  action  ad- 
mit that  the  constitutional  Issue  Is  by  no 
means  clear.  For  instance,  Arthur  Oarfleld 
Hays,  counsel  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  qualifies  a  request  for  support  of  H.  R. 
7  with  the  statement  "although  there  is  a 
substantial  argument  on  the  other  side." 
Should  these  doubters  press  for  Federal  ac- 
tion regardless?  We  think  not.  On  the 
contrary,  any  group  which  Is  wedded  to  the 
preservation  of  civil  liberties  should  be  in 
the  lead  against  any  attempt  to  put  a  strain 
on  the  palladium  of  those  civil  liberties. 

Pressure  upon  the  legislature  to  take  action 
which  would  be  a  strain  on  the  Constitution 
is  the  surest  way  of  breaking  the  Consti- 
tution. Let  us.  say  the  reformers,  take  a 
constitutional  chance.  Let  us  pass  the  buck 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  A  sloppy  practice. 
Indeed:  one  which  In  the  emotional  stress 
of  the  times  has  become  a  dangerous  doc- 
trine. We  know  that  in  Its  addiction  to  it 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  In  the  distin- 
guished company  of  the  President.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  a  reformer  in  a  hurry,  who  Is 
impatient  of  Judicial  restraints.  In  1935  he 
sought  to  wish  through  the  Ouffey  coal  bill 
by  urging  that  Congress  should  not  "permit 
doubts  as  to  constitutionality,  however 
reasonable,  to  block  the  suggested  leglsls- 
tlon  "  This  was  nothing  but  Constltution- 
be-damned  philosophy.  It  has  come  back 
to  plague  the  President  himself.  The  last 
occasion  occurred  over  the  congressional  de- 
cision to  stop  the  salaries  of  specific  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  department,  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  denounced  as  unconstitutional. 
Just  as  this  newspaper  denounced  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  Constltutlon-be-damned  philos- 
ophy, so  we  denounced  Congress  for  its  un- 
constitutional legislation.  Our  attitude  to- 
ward the  poll-tax  debate  Is  all  of  a  piece  with 
this  background. 

There  is  a  way  out  for  the  true  reformer 
which  does  not  involve  any  sacrifice  of  con- 
science. That  is  the  way  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Already  Senator 
O'MAHONEY  has  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  read- 
ing: "The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  any  State  by  reason  of 
failure  to  pay  any  tax  or  on  account  of  any 
property  qualification."  With  this  method 
of  approaching  the  poll-tax  controversy  we 
are  In  hearty  agreement.  Let  the  enemies 
of  the  poll  tax  transfer  their  energies  snd 
emotions  from  H.  R.  7  to  the  Oldahoney  reso- 
lution. They  would  not  be  abridging  by  one 
lota  their  passion  for  reform.  But  they  would 
be  exercising  thjit  passion  intelligently  and 
safely  within  the  framework  cf  constitutional 
procedure.  It  must  be  obvious  thst  even  If 
the  reformers  by  process  of  Intimidation  rush 
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H  R  7  onto  th«  statute  books,  they  will  not 
have  settled  the  Issr.e  at  all.  Litigation  Is 
bound  to  follow  And  this  litigation,  coming 
on  top  cl  tl'.e  Interminable  debate  which  is 
now  threatened,  wiil  In  Itself  compound  the 
waste  of  time  and  temper  and  dissension  and 
C(  nfuslon  which  H  R  7  IB  producing  In  the 
midst  cf  what  should  be  an  all-consuming 
war  Ncr  for  other  reasons  will  H.  R.  7  qual- 
ify 10.000.000  people  to  vote,  or  anything 
like  that  number  The  poll-tax  States  have 
other  voting  qualifications  at  their  disposal 
as  well  as  the  pell  tax  And  ^hey  will  cer- 
tainly fortlty  them  on  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
7.  as  Senator  Bu.bo  made  plain  last  Friday. 
But  we  would  most  emphasize  that  the  way  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  la  the  safest 
method  of  approach  These  repeated  chal- 
lenges to  constitutional  government  are  be- 
coming a  pernicious  habit.  The  habit  la 
fraught  with  menace  In  a  world  In  which 
constitutional  forms  are  being  overthrown. 
It  Is  well  to  remember  that  the  Constitution 
Is  the  only  true  safeguard  of  the  mlnbrlty 
rights  which  the  proponents  of  H.  R  7  assert 
so  vociferously  they  are  championing. 


T^  Food  Pr^lem 


Poetic  Tribute  to  Senators  Barton,  Ball, 
Hill,  and  Hatck 


tDTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

or  lossonRi 
IN  THE  SXNATS  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Monday,  November  29  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18).  1943 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxc- 
oio  a  tribute  by  Franklin  P.  Adams  to 
four  Members  of  the  Senate  with  whom 
I  have  been  very  closely  associated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcori), 
as  follows: 

These  are  the  lads  that  are  hard  to  match: 
BxjiTON  and  Ball  and  Hnx  and  Hatch. 
Boya  who  have  courage  not  to  be  still : 
BovTON  and  Ball  and  Hatch  and  Hill. 
Men  with  voices  sxire  and  certain: 
Ball  and  Hatch  and  Hill  and  BxnrroH. 
Cheers  for  the  Senators,  best  of  all: 
BucTON  and  Hill  and  Hatch  and  Ball. 

— F.  P.  A.,  Information  Please. 
KovxMBa  8,  IMS. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF  MKW  jnSBT 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVEB 

Monday.  November  29,  1943 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr,  Speaker, 
und:^r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricoao,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Representative  Christian  A.  Hutna,  of 
Massachusetts,  over  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  November  19.  1943: 

Vint  of  all,  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  tbe  management  of  the  National  Broad- 
easting  Oo.  for  Inviting  ma  to  speak  on  tbese 
•*«tlons  and  affording  to  me  this  opportvmity 


to  dlactiss  briefly  a  subject  of  such  vital  pres- 
ent concern  to  everyone  In  America;  indeed, 
of  vlta.1  concern  to  all  peoples  In  every  and. 
Our  food  supply  Is  our  life  line.  Its  viial 
relationship  to  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  requires  no  argument  Maximum  pro- 
duction of  food  must  he  our  first  consider- 
ation— ^food  for  provisioning  our  armed  forces, 
food  to  sustain  our  civilian  population,  food 
for  our  fighting  allies,  food  for  the  starving 
peoples  In  many  lands. 

The  problem  of  food  has  many  sides  One 
side  Is  production  with  Its  questions  of  man- 
povror,  machinery,  and  of  subsidies  Anot.^ier 
side  Is  the  processing  of  food  and  its  trans- 
portation A  third  13  distribution  which.  If 
It  Is  to  be  maintained  on  an  equitable  ba-'^ls 
In  a  wartlmp  economy  may  involve  the  ra- 
tioning of  those  foods  of  which  there  Is  not 
enough  to  go  around.  Finally,  comes  the 
question  of  prices  which  is  Interwoven  with 
all  phases  of  the  problem. 

Our  Government  has  dealt  In  piece-meal 
fashion  with  these  various  sides  of  the  1(  cd 
question.  Farm  production  has  been  within 
the  province  of  varioxis  bureaus  and  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Farm 
equipment  and  machines  for  the  processmg  of 
food  Is  controlled  by  the  War  Production 
Board  ir'arm  and  food  plant  labor  has  been 
one  of  the  headaches  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission.  Transportation  Is  in  the  hands 
of  the  O.  D.  T.  Price  fixing  has  been  In  the 
hands  of  the  O.  P.  A.  and  the  rationing  cf 
food,  when  we  came  to  It,  has  also  been  di- 
rected and  controlled  by  the  O.  P.  A.  But  al- 
though price  fixing  and  rationing  have  bet  . 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  same  a^^ency, 
they  have  been  separately  handled  with  hard- 
ly any  coordination. 

The  appointment,  by  Executive  order,  of 
a  War  Food  Administrator,  although  strongly 
urged  on  many  sides,  did  not  materialize 
until  more  than  a  year  after  Pearl  Harbor 
and  did  not.  In  fact,  accomplish  the  cen- 
tralized control  of  our  food  supply  which  has 
been  so  earnestly  advocated  by  so  mar.y  of 
those  who  have  had  occasion  to  study  the 
subject. 

The  War  Food  Administrator  has  no  direct 
control  of  prices  or  rationing.  Food  pur- 
chases by  the  armed  services  and  for  lend- 
lease  account  have  been  In  other  hands. 

Our  Government  agencies  are  now  overlaid 
with  a  blanket  of  coordinators  and  stabi- 
lizers, but  the  lack  of  centralized  and  unified 
control  over  the  production,  distribution, 
pricing,  and  rationing  of  food  continues  to 
be  a  major  defect  in  the  present  set-up  in 
Washington  for  dealing  with  this  all -Im- 
portant segment  of  our  war  economy. 

Efforts  to  bring  this  about  by  action  of 
Congress  found  expression  In  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House  last  May  by  Representa- 
tive jKNKnvs  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Food  Study  Committee.  The  great 
need  for  unified  and  centralized  control  of 
our  food  supply  was  one  of  the  very  first 
conclusions  reached  by  this  committee;  but 
the  Jenkins  bill,  originating  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  House,  was  side-tracked. 
The  Democratic  chairman  of  the  Hotise  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Representative  Pttlmt:r 
of  South  Carolina,  offered  a  bill  of  his  own 
of  similar  Intent  and  parallel  provisions,  and 
this  bill  was  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

It  Is  of  small  consequence  whether  af- 
firmative action  by  Congress,  looking  to 
unified  direction  and  control  of  food  sup- 
plies, bears  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  tag. 
There  ought  to  be  no  partisanship  and  no 
politics  in  dealing  constructively  with  this 
problem.  The  all-Important  consideration  is 
to  get  action  and  to  get  results. 

But,  unfortunately,  none  of  the  legl&lative 
proposals  for  putting  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration on  a  statutory  basis,  with  statutory 
powers  and  authority,  has  found  favor  with 
the  White  House,  and  the  Democratic  bill  by 


Rep'.escnta'ive   Ftilmek — up   to  the   present 

ti.nic — li.  s  Eullcied  the  same  fate  as  the  Re- 
publ:c:in  bill  by  Rrp;csc:itative  Jenkins. 
The  Ful:r.er  bill  h:is  been  pigeonholed  by  tho 
Ho'.i'^e  Rules  Ccimm'.ttce. 

No  one  has  venluied  to  challenge  the  need 
for  a  thoroiighi^oint;  Inquiry  by  a  committee 
of  Congress  into  the  food  supply  question  and 
existin?;  p^'icies  relating  thereto.  But  when, 
early  in  the  present  session,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Demccratic  majority  In  the 
Hcn=;e  v.(is  relurtant  to  sanction  such  an  in- 
quiry, the  Republicans  went  ahead  and  set 
up  an  vinofTitial  committee  of  their  own  of  42 
mrmbers.  divided  into  several  sections  for  the 
study  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  matter. 
This  ccramlttec  has  bcrr  hard  at  work  for  the 
past  6  months 

One  of  the  repercus-sions  to  the  activities 
of  thus  Republican  FiKxl  Committee  was  the 
oflTMug  of  a  rcsfUution  on  the  Democratic 
side,  autliorizing  and  directing  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  make  a  study 
and  mve.-ri^'a'inn  of  the  marketing,  trans- 
portation and  distribution  of  farm  products 
and  to  a-sceriain  the  effects  upon  the  farmers, 
the  middlemen,  and  the  consumers. 

This  resolution,  which  the  Republican  side 
gh-.dly  su;jporttd.  v.as  adopted  last  May,  and 
a  few  Weeks  later  the  House  authorized 
$50,000  for  the  expense  of  this  Investigation 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

It  :s  a  shocking  fact  that  up  to  the  present 
moment  this  conimillee  has  done  absolutely 
nothing  looking  to  the  Investigation  which 
the  Hotise  expressly  directed  and  lor  which 
the  funci.i  wore  provided.  The  resolution  baa 
bren  a  dead-!etitr.  and  meantime  the  very 
questions  to  which  it  related  have  become  In- 
crrasingly  acute  and  engulfed  in  controversy. 

Thp  Republican  Food  Study  Committee  of 
the  H-^u.^  IS  now  engaged  In  exploring  all 
of  these  questions  Two  of  the  major  ques- 
tliins-  food  distribution  and  food  rationing — 
were  n.ssignpd  to  a  subcommittee  on  which 
It  has  been  n-.y  privilege  to  serve  as  the  chair- 
man. Our  committee  has  by  no  means  com- 
pleted Its  investigation,  but  we  have  gone 
far  enough  to  be  able  to  bring  forward  cer- 
tain constructive  suggestions. 

Wartime  consumer  rationing  of  food  dates 
from  May  1942.  when  ration  book  No.  1  was 
!!iiu- d  and  the  .^.Ue  of  sugar  was  put  on  a 
coupon  basis.  The  rationing  of  processed 
foods  and  moat;-,  un  the  point  system,  dates 
frcm  last  March  We  may  be  sure  that  food 
rationing  Is  here  to  stay  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  and.  In  nil  probability,  will  need  to 
be  continurd  for  a  considerable  period  after 
the  war  ends  while  the  world  Is  undergoing 
the  trnnsltinn  from  a  war  economy  to  a 
peace  eccuicmy. 

Ptxxl  rationing  has  paesed  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental stagt-  and  has  reached  a  point 
where  its  strength  and  Its  weakness  can  be 
fairly  wtM  gaged.  Certain  faults  are  clearly 
visible,  ccitain  weaknesses  ought  to  receive 
early  correction. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  Is  the  commonly 
encountered  Inability  of  coupon  holders  to 
obtain  the  foodstuffs  to  which  their  coupons 
entitle  them.  Points  but  no  butter,  points 
but  no  had — this  has  been  a  common  com- 
plaint, a  chronic  situation  It  Is  Inexcusable. 
The  fo<  d  ration  coupons  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment should  always  be  redeemable  at 
their  face  value  Just  as  readily  and  positively 
as  th(  Tre.isurys  paper  money  silver  cer- 
tificates are  redeemable  for  the  silver  dollar 
specified  In  tlie  certifitate. 

To  rtinedy  this  situation,  food  ration  cou- 
pons ought  not  to  be  l&^ued  for  a  long  period 
ahead.  They  should  be  issued  only  as  against 
a  reasonably  foreseeable,  adequate  supply.  It 
is  better  to  have  a  margin  that  allows  a  re- 
laxation of  point  values  rather  than  the 
necessity  for  sudden  Increases  In  point  Talues 
because  cf  suddenly  discovered  shortages. 

Black  markets  must  be  brought  under 
better  controls  so  that  the  rationed  commodi- 
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ties  m..y  be  kept  withm  the  bounds  of  legiti- 
mate trade  outlets.  Black  markets,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  origliiated  not  so  much 
at  the  consumer  level  as  within-  the  frame- 
work of  distribution  because  of  faulty  price 
st;  -.icturc. 

The  second  major  weakness  in  the  present 
rationing  system  is  the  failure  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  widely  varying  food  re- 
quirements of  various  classes  of  civilijns. 
There  i.s  a  big  difference  irom  the  rationing 
standpoint  between  the  farmers  who  live,  in 
large  part,  off  the  land,  and  the  urban  dwell- 
ers^who  must  buy  all  of  their  food  in  a  store 
or  public  eating  place  But  this  dlfTerCiiC^->  is 
not  eflected  in  our  rationing  system.  In  the 
i-ssuance  of  food  coupons  and  points  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  distinguish  as  be- 
tween the  child,  the  white-collar  adult,  and 
the  laborer  in  the  heavy  Industries — mines, 
lumber  camps  shipyards,  and  steel  mills. 
The  food  needs  of  these  di^'^rent  grouiw, 
particularly  as  to  rationed  meats  anil  fats, 
vary  greatly.  If  everyone  is  to  receive  the 
sanio  basic  quota  cf  points  and  coupons  as 
at  present,  then,  certainly,  adequate  provi- 
sion ou^.ht  to  be  made  for  supplemental 
rations  for  those  groups  whose  food  needs  are 
above  the  average. 

The  rationing  policies  applicable  to  public 
eating  places  require  major  revision.  This  is 
the  ihad  item  in  the  preliminary  report  suta- 
n'i:tted  by  our  committee.  It  Is  cbtlmated 
that  50  obo.COC!  meals  per  day  are  scv.ed  m 
public  eating  places,  and  no  ration  stamps 
are  requnxd  of  the  consumers.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  ration  stamp  quota  assigned 
to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  public  eat- 
ing places  is  on  the  basis  of  a  complicated 
and  thoroughly  uutatisiactory  formula. 

FurUiermore.  it  Is  obvious  that  the  present 
set-up.  whereby  patrons  of  public  eating 
places  may  obtain  point-ration  foods  without 
any  subtraction  from  their  Individual  rat -.on 
point  quotas,  is  highly  unju.st  and  discrimi- 
natory to  those  families  who  either  haven't 
The  money  to  supplement  their  food  budget.' 
by  patronizing  public  eating  places  or  else 
who  are  not  accessible  to  public  eating  places, 
and.  m  cither  event,  must  depend  entirely  on 
their  own  coupons  for  securing  rationed  com- 
mcdlties.  Today  all  rationed  goods  that  are 
purchased  by  public  eatii.g  places  are  a  sup- 
plement to  and  not  a  part  of  the  over-all 
rationing  allowed  Individuals.  This  in- 
equality is  not  the  fault  of  the  hotels  and 
restaurants. 

In  most  other  countries  where  food  ration- 
ing is  in  force,  public  eating  places  are 
required  to  secure  ration  coupons  frcm  their 
patrons  for  each  course  they  serve  which  is 
prepaied  from  rationed  foods.  The  value 
of  the  coupon  is  indicated  on  the  menu,  the 
public  eating  place  collects  these  coupons  as 
cash,  and  is  in  turn  entitled  to  buy  just  as 
much  of  the  rationed  articles  as  it  has  re- 
ceived coupons  for.  As  a  result,  all  public 
eating  places  are  treated  suljstantially  alike 
and  they  can  continually  replace  such 
rationed  foods  as  they  may  have  sold  from 
day  to  day.  And  all  persons  are  treated  alike, 
whether  they  eat  rationed  food  in  a  restau- 
rant or  eat  it  at  home. 

Our  committee  has  recommended  that  but- 
ter and  fats  be  rationed  separately  from 
meats.  Butter  and  meats  have  no  true  rela- 
tionship from  the  rationing  standpoint  and 
the  present  policy  of  making  the  same  points 
applicable  to  both  makes  no  sense.  There 
are  times  when,  perhaps,  plenty  of  one  and  a 
shortage  of  the  other  exist  In  consumer 
markets. 

We  recommend  also  discontinuance  of  the 
rationing  of  sugar  to  the  consumer.  We  can 
see  no  leal  justification  for  Its  continuance 
in  view  of  existing  and  prospective  supplies. 

Our  comparatively  comfortable  situation  up 
to  now  with  respect  to  food  supply  has  not 
been  the  result  of  v,-ise  policies,  careful  plan- 
ning, and  efficient  administratlcn.     We  have 


had  none  of  these  things.  It  Is  attributable 
to  the  Immense  reserve  stocks  and  to  the 
abundance  of  our  harvests,  for  which  our 
thanks  and  gratitude  should  be  directed  to 
Divine  Providence,  rather  than  to  govern- 
mental bureaucrats  In  Washington. 

The  United  States  has  been  blessed  with  7 
years  of  bountiful  crops.  The  last  2  in  par- 
ticular were  far  above  normal,  both  in  the 
over-all  total  and  in  yields  per  acre.  We  can 
thank  God  lor  the  remarkable  growing 
weather  of  these  past  2  yeais.  We  can  also 
thank  the  farmers  for  the  tremendous  extra 
efforts  wiiich  they  have  made  under  extremely 
uifficult  conditions. 

We  cannot  safely  bank  u|)ur.  Nature  repeat- 
ing herself.  We  must  be  prepared  for  the 
evci'-prcsent  posdibllities  of  crop  failures. 
We  must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  ihf-t  larm 
labor  is  scarce,  that  farm  machinery  is  wear- 
ing out.  that  maladjustments  in  supply  and 
in  prices  of  feed  grains  have  restilted  in  hit- 
or-mlss  slau'.;hleruig  and  marketing  ol  cattle 
and  that  thousands  of  our  dairy  and  poultry 
fa.iners  are  being  forced  out  of  business  ai.d 
their  herds  and  flocks  wiped  out. 

C<iugre.is  and  the  executive  agencies  ol  the 
Government  ought  to  work  together  and 
move  promptly  to  remedy  the  present  defi- 
ciencies in  the  policies  and  controls  pertain- 
ing to  lood  supply  and  food  rationing.  Let 
us  profit  by  e.xperience  and  avoid  further 
blunders  in  this  all-important  aspect  of  the 
war  effort.  Let  it  not  be  s.iid  tl'at  we  did  too 
little  and  that  common-senbe  adnnnistrauon 
came  tfo  late. 


Civil  Aviation  Bill.  H.  R.  3420 


Furthermore,  any  move  to  limit  the  ac- 
tivities of  private  development  of  airway 
facilities  or  training  for  air-service  work 
should  not  be  incorporated  In  any  Federal 
I.  C.  C.  airways  bill. 

I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
present  bill  with  any  suggested  amendments 
which  have  been  approved  to  date,  as  I  have 
been  talking  this  matter  over  with  not  only 
our  chamber  of  comnurre,  but  also  the  Con- 
necticut Development  Commission. 
Sincerely  youi.s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF    CONNEOTtCt'T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  MILI ER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  inserting,  a.s  part  of  my 
remai-ks,  a  copy  of  a  lettci  received  this 
morning  from  an  official  of  one  of  our 
major  Connecticut  industries.  I  have 
purposely  lelL  out  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  signer  of  the  letter,  but  the 
original  letter  is  in  my  files,  should  any- 
one care  for  it. 

I  am  submitting  this  letter  to  indicate 
to  the  Members  of  this  House  just  what 
is  back  of  some  of  the  mail  they  are 
receiving  in  support  of  the  Lea  bill  (H  R. 
3420 ) : 

,  Conn.,  November  26.  1943. 

Tlie  Honorable  William  J.  Mu-lim, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Bill:  In  reply  to  your  query  asking 
for  further  expression  of  opinion  on  the  Lea 
bill,  w-ould  say  that  I  have  checked  on  this 
thing  to  considerable  lengths  since  receiving 
your  letter. 

Frankly  we  were  approached  by  the 
American  Airways  to  lend  our  support  to  this 
bill.  Based  on  their  statement  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  transport 
companies  under  the  same  general  regula- 
tions as  are  the  railroads  on  rates  from  a 
competitive  angle — with  which  Idea  we 
heartily  concur — we  felt  we  should  go  along. 

However,  on  further  investigation  we  do 
And  there  are  several  objectionable  features 
to  this  bin  which  should  either  be  struc- 
out  or  modified;  namely,  tbe  imposition  of 
Federal  control  on  State-  or  city-owned  air- 
ports as  well  as  intrastate  service. 


Vicf  Pnnidf.t 


Rejohilion  of  Ottumva  (Iowa)  Ciiainber 
of  Commerce 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OJ    IO\V.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTAl  IVES 

Monday.  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
structive program  for  generally  encour- 
acing  industry,  busine.ss,  and  private 
enteipri.se  after  the  war  is  of  first  Im- 
portance. Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  submii 
a  set  of  resolutions  for  consideration  by 
this  Congres.'!,  prepared  by  a  special  com- 
mittee after  considerable  study  and 
adopted  by  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  the  City  of  Ottumwa.  In  this  con- 
nection, may  1  say  that  Ottumwa  is  a 
city  of  about  40.000  population,  the 
largest  city  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa.  This  community  has 
made  a  tremend'->us  contribution  to  tlie 
war  effort  in  men.  material,  and  money, 
and  the  Navy  D.-partment  built  one  of 
its  largest  aii-field.s  and  training  bases 
there,  located  on  a  site  of  1,440  acres  of 
rich  Iowa  land  which  was  given  outright 
to  the  Governmtnt  by  the  people  of  Ot- 
tumwa, at  a  cost  of  over  $300,000. 

This  set  of  resolutions  on  the  subject 
of  post-war  planning  reads  as  follows: 

Realizing  that  the  responsibility  of  pott- 
war  adjustment,  and  the  employment  of  la- 
bor should,  and  will,  naturally  fall  upon 
American  business,  particularly  the  compara- 
tively .^mall  business  concerns  of  our  coun- 
try, and  believing  In  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidually owned,  operated,  and  controlled  busi- 
ness, and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  method, 
extent  and  character  of  taxation  is  a  domi- 
nant and  vital  factor  in  all  business  life, 
yovir  committees  on  taxation  and  legislation 
respectfully  present  for  your  consideration, 
the  following  resolution  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  each  of  our  Iowa  Congressmen, 
Senators,  and  other  chambers  of  commerce 
of  the  State  of  Iowa: 

"Whereas  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the 
adequate  financing  of  the  war  efforts  of  our 
country  and  Its  allies  Is  of  first  Importance; 
and 

"Whereas  the  ultimate  object  of  our  war 
effort  Is  to  preserve  to  us,  and  to  our  pos- 
terity, the  American  way  of  living  and  the 
continuation  of  our  constUutloiuil  right  of 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  right  to 
live  as  a  free  people  with  the  opportunity  to 
fortify  ourselves,  and  our  posterity,  against 
the  fear  of  hunger  and  fear  of  encroachment 
upon  our  religious  liberty;  and 


■i 
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"Whereaj  the  Ui.ited  Siatr*  of  America  baa 
•  nAinwl  Its  present  place  among  the  nations 
<  I  the  world  by  meaiia  of  the  development  of 
Its  natural  rescurces  by  private  enterprise, 
free  fnm  unnecessary  governmental  control 
or  undue  burdens  brought  upon  It  through 
taxation;  and 

"Whcre&A  It  Is  our  aincere  hope  and  belief 
that.  In  the  not  too  distant  future,  private 
enterprise  will  need  to  undertake  the  prob- 
lems of  pcst-wmr  adjustments  In  order  to  pre- 
serve our  American  way  of  living;  and 

'Whereas  the  ultimate  well-being  of  Amer- 
I'-an  labor.  American  agriculture,  and  Ameri- 
can bu-slnccs  depends  upon  a  sound  govern- 
mental economic  policy,  no  one  class  being 
Hble  to  enjoy  lasting  prosperity  at  the  expense 
of  (ithcrs:  Therefore  be  It 

"Reaolvrd,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stntrs  shall  continue  to  make  such  appro- 
priations as  may  be  necessary  to  adequately 
finance  our  present  war  effort  and  to  assist 
our  allies  In  such  manner  as  In  their  opinion 
win  result  In  the  earliest  possible  termina- 
tion of  our  present  conflict;  be  It  further 

"ilesolred.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enact  such  law  cr  laws  as  will  foster 
and  encourage  Individual  enterprise  In  our 
country,  relieving  such  enterprises.  Insofar 
as  possible,  from  unnecessary  governmental 
interference,  and  from  the  danger  of  govern- 
mentally  subsidized  competition;  be  It  fur- 
ther 

'lUsolvtd.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enact  such  law  or  luws  as  will  relieve 
American  business  from  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion made  necessary  In  financing  or  support- 
ing any  plan  or  scheme  of  socialistic  economy 
fostered  and  promulgated  by  bureaucratic 
control,  regulation,  and  Interference  in  pri- 
vate affairs,  all  in  conflict  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  free  American  Gov- 
ernment, be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State*  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces.sary 
In  connection  with  post-war  planning  to  as- 
sure that  any  plan  or  system  of  public  works 
to  provide  mass  employment  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  work  public  in  natvire  and  permanent 
in  character  and  shall  be  carried  out  by 
means  of  private  contracts  let  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  bids,  free  from  unnecessary 
Government  regulations  and  or  interference; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Starts  enact  such  law  or  laws  as  will  fui-ther 
permit  and  encourage  the  building  of  cap- 
ital reserves  by  private  enterprise,  through  the 
medium  of  reasonable  profit,  for  use  In  the 
flnanclng  by  such  enterprise  post-war  adjust- 
ment and  activities,  thereby  enabUni^  private 
enterprise  to  furniah  maximum  employment 
for  those  now  In  our  aimed  forces,  or  engaged 
In  war  industries;  t>e  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  take  such  steps  as  may  t>e  necessary 
to  make  available  funds  for  the  war  effort 
through  domestic  economy,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing the  necessity  of  Increasing  the  tax  bur- 
den upon  either  corporate  or  Individual 
Incomes,  and  in  this  connection,  during  the 
present  emergency,  and  the  period  of  post- 
war readjustment,  we  make  the  following 
suggestions : 

"1.  The  freeslng  of  present  rate  of  social 
security  tax 

"2.  The  elimination  of  unnecessary,  otmo- 
lete  ani  overlapping  bureaus. 

"S.  The  elimination  of  governmental  ac- 
tivity resulting  in  competition  with  private 
enterprise. 

"4.  Turning  back  to  the  respective  States 
the  responsibility  of  regulating  and  control- 
ling all  alTairs  not  necessarily  national  In 
■cope. 

"S.  Rewarding  rather  than  penalizing  ItMll- 
ndual  effort,  initiative,  and  economy,  thereby 
Incresslrg  the  ninnber  of  potential  tax- 
payers." 


Dated  this  23d  day  of  November  1913.  at 
Ottumwa.  I(3wa. 
Respectfully  submitted 

Horace  A.  Brown, 
Fi-irrcHrK  Copes. 
R.  E.  White. 
Ed  J   GaiER. 
Chairman  of  Tax  Committee. 
FlL\NK  G.  Strohauer. 
Chairman  of  Legislative  Committee. 


Proposal  To  Parole  Prisoners  for  Use  in 
the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOOTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  in- 
tere.sting  proposal  to  parole  prisoners  for 
use  in  the  armed  forces  has  been  made 
by  R.  V.  Hartung  in  an  article  in  the 
magazine  published  at  the  South  Dakota 
State  Prison. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  proposal  could 
be  worked  out  exactly  as  he  suggests 
since  a  Federal  law  could  hardly  modify 
convictions  in  State  courts  under  Stale 
laws.  The  possibility,  however,  of  sal- 
vaping  so  large  a  reservoir  of  manpower 
as  exists  in  the  prisons  makes  the  sub- 
ject worthy  of  study. 

I  understand  that  a  recent  report  by 
the  Honorable  Maury  Maverick.  Direcior 
of  the  Government  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  reveals  that  40.0U0  ex- 
prisoners  are  now  serving  in  th»^  Army. 
Obviously  there  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
months  between  being  a  prisoner  and  ex- 
prisoner.  That  time,  in  thous'ands  of 
ca.ses.  might  well  be  spent  in  rehabilita- 
tion training  camps  such  as  is  suggested 
in  the  article  by  Mr.  Hartung  which  I 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  ac- 
cord with  permission  given  by  the  House: 

WHY   NOT? 

(By  R.  V    Hartung) 

Salvaged  Soldiers,  by  Sidney  Shalett  In 
the  October  2  issue  of  Liberty,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  article  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  convict.  The  possibilities  contained 
therein  are  limitless 

In  brief,  the  article  sets  forth  the  workings 
of  9  rehabilitation  camps  located  at  vari- 
ous points  throughout  the  country,  where 
soldiers  who  have  fallen  from  grnce  are  sent. 
Ratlier  than  dismiss  men  from  the  service, 
who  might  be  salvaged  and  put  tc  better  use.?. 
the  Army  puts  them  through  a  rlsrorcu.s 
physical  and  mental  re^me  which  is  planned 
to  cull  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Accord- 
ing to  Shalett.  the  salvaging  process  has  been 
highly  successful,  with  better  results  to 
come.  The  9  camps  have  a  capacity  of 
some  18.000  men,  with  the  present  popula- 
tion In  the  vicinity  of  3.000. 

There  Is  no  need  to  go  into  detail  concern- 
ing the  number  of  convicts  available  for 
military  service.  The  figures  are  kncwn  to 
us  all.  as  are  all  the  plans  and  hopes  for 
the  utilization  of  this  manpower  reserve 
Bxcept  In  a  few  exceptional  cases,  all  the 
vrell-intentloned  and  much-touted  prcp-:>6als 
have  disappeared  down  the  drain.  Where- 
upon I  propose  another  which  Is  probably 
already   destined   for   a  similar    fate.     The 


oiuy  possible  relief  for  the  convict  lies  In 
Gj\eir.n:ev\.  legisiation,  which  would  auto- 
matically Uke  pitcodence  over  any  State  law 
to  tlie  contrary.  The  Selective  Service  Act 
all  over  is--u:.  v.l.ich  would  Include  the 
convict 

If  the  povicrs  that  be  still  hold  that  con- 
victs would  endanger  the  morals  of  the  man 
In  The  ranks,  tlien  tr.e  solution  to  that  prcb- 
leni  is  directly  at  hand,  already  created 
and  working 

The  rehablliutilon  camps,  such  as  Camp 
Pickett,  Va..  are  made  to  order  for  that  very 
pur(;ii.'-e  and  at  this  writing  there  are  15.000 
vacar.ciefi.  A  90-day  probation  period  is  suf- 
ficient to  judge  any  man.  and  by  feeding  eli- 
gible convicts  through  these  camps  at  90-day 
intervals,  the  Anny  could  accomplish  the 
greatest  piece  of  salvage  in  history,  that  of 
restoring  self-re.'-pect  to  the  forgotten  Ameri- 
can—  the  a.»:ivict  It  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  any  convict,  sincere  in  his  desiie  to 
serve  his  country,  would  have  no  objection  to 
such  a  plan 

To  diu^e^s  a  bit :  The  theory  advanced  by 
cerialu  weU-meaning  but  uninformed  and 
biased  citizens,  that  convicts  in  the  Army 
wc-uld  undermine  the  morals  of  their  fellow 
fc(jld;ers  is  utterly  ridiculous  and  has  no  back- 
ground of  fact  Convicts  have  been  in  the 
Army  since  the  start  of  the  war  and  they  have 
trickled  in  ever  since,  with  an  exceptionally 
fine  record.  Some  particularly  vicious  crimes 
have  been  ccimmiti-ed  by  individual  soldiers 
with  no  previou.'s  criminal  records,  in  Aus- 
traha.  Ireland.  England,  and  in  the  United 
Stales.  The;e  same  soldiers  would  probably 
have  made  therii.'^elves  known,  had  they  re- 
niained  in  civil  life,  by  similar  oSenses.  but 
the  fact  that  they  committed  the  offenses 
while  111  the  Army  has  certainly  not  Injured 
the  morals  or  mi  rale  cf  the  men  with  whom 
they  were  trained. 

If  such  a  plan  could  be  put  into  usage,  one 
re.^ult  would  be  a  shortage  of  labor  In  prisons 
to  man  p^l^on  ladui^try.  There  1^  a  solution 
for  ihi.«.  too,  whlrh  still  gives  the  American 
convict  his  opportunity. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  regarding  the 
u.se  of  Axis  war  prisoners  in  canning  plants 
and  in  harvehung  Only  a  small  percentage 
have  been  put  to  this  work.  but.  if  you  were  a 
farmer,  cunning-plant  operator,  or  a  manu- 
facturer In  the  outi-ide  world,  which  of  these 
would  you  latner  iia\e  working  for  you? 

A  German  cr  Japanese  indoctrinated  Irom 
b..th  with  the  vicious  principles  of  nuzi-ioin 
or  shintoism?  A  Nazi  or  a  Jap  whose  creed 
IS  the  complete  d-^truction  of  your  business, 
your  home,  your  way  of  life?  Or  an  Amer- 
ican convict  who  loves  the  same  things  that 
you  love,  who  ha.<  been  brought  up  the  way 
you  have  and  who  wants  above  all  e;se  the 
chance  to  redeem  himself  in  tlie  eyes  of  his 
ftilow  Americans  m  this  war  agum.-i  op- 
pri-iSK.n? 

There  would  only  be  one  choice.  Pvu  the 
Axus  war  prisoner  in  the  penitential les  and 
give  America's  convicts  their  chance. 

B  :t,  say  the  die-hards,  the  convict  should 
not  be  allowed  to  forget  that  he  is  a  con- 
vict. Wo  must  put  an  added  burden  on  his 
£houlder>   to  make  sure. 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  arguments 
of  bath  sides  in  as  unbiased  a  manner  r.s 
pos.sible.  I  propose  the  following,  which 
might  be  incorporated  into  a  successful  piece 
of  Federal  legislation: 

Every  convict  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
46.  phyyirally  fit  and  who  has  not  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  Involving  ugly  sex  of- 
fences. t(  he  II  ducted  into  the  Army  under 
the   following   conditions: 

1,  After  induction  he  is  sent  to  one  of  the 
nine  rehabilitation  camps  for  preliminary 
training  and  the  rcinjlar  course  which  the 
A.-my  is  using  for  its  own  oJ'enders.  If  at 
the  end  of  a  90-day  period  he  is  found  to 
be  qualified,  he  is  automatically  assigned  to 
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duty.     If  he  fails  to  qualify,  he  is  relumed 
to  the  p.  nitentiary. 

2.  If  he  conducts  him-elf  as  a  good  soldier 
lor  the  duration  at  the  time  of  his  dicha'ge 
be  receives  lii  addition  to  an  honorable  dls- 
chaigc.  an  uncondiUojial  pardon  for  the  of- 
len.se  for  which  he  was  serving  time. 

3.  If  he  commits  a  felony  while  serving 
In  the  Army,  his  previous  sentence  Ls  auto- 
matically doubled.  If  the  felony  should  be 
more  serious  than  th.e  one  for  which  he  was 
originally  sentenced,  the  judgment  would 
be  decided  by  a  civil  or  militrry  court. 

I  believe  that  many  would  agree  when  I 
say  that  there  would  be  few  failures,  and 
from  a  strictly  piaciical  viewpoint  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  would  be  the  g.^.iner.  The 
salvage  of  av.'-.ilable  manpower  can  hardly 
be  bypassed  in  times  like  these. 

If  .\  plan  like  thl.^"  went  into  effect,  thou- 
sands of  fathers  would  not  be  dialled. 


My  Visit  With  the  Neighbors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  29  Ueqislative  day  of 
Thursday.  Noveinber  18  >,  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  over  the  Blue  Network,  from 
station  WMAL.  on  Saturday  evening.  No- 
vember 27,  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Butler  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gcntlcnien.  I  wish  to  tell  you 
tonight  the  story  of  $6,000,000,000.  It  was  my 
original  intention  simply  to  recite  the  facts 
as  I  gathered  them,  but  after  handing  my 
report  on  the  $6,0ii0,000.000  to  the  Senate 
yesterday,  it  has  become  necessary  that  I  not 
only  recite  the  farts  but  answer  the  coun- 
terattacks of  the  New  Deal  spokesmen  who 
have  tried  to   )eclcud  the  facts, 

I  recently  returned  from  a  2-month  tour 
of  the  20  Latin-.\merican  countries,  during 
which  I  spent  several  days  in  each  nation 
find,  with  an  assistant,  probed  into  our  Gov- 
ernment's activities  south  of  the  border.  I 
made  my  trip  several  mcnths  after  cur  noted 
Vice  President  made  his  tour,  but  there  were 
sonrc  di.Tcrcnces.  I  visited  all  the  Latm- 
Amrrican  nations,  not  simply  those  on  the 
west  const.  I  went  as  a  taxpayer,  not  as  one 
who  had  had  fiee  access  to  an  almost  limit- 
less Federal  Treasury  for  11  yeais.  Naturally 
we  saw  things  diflerer.tly.  and  I  am  sure 
we  saw  different  things. 

Although  I  d.; claim  having  become  an  ex- 
pert en  Siuth  .^merica  because  cf  a  60-day 
tour.  I  had  visi'ed  both  Mexico  and  Cuba 
previously  and  for  years  have  had  a  genuine 
Interest  in  Latin  America,  so  I  did  not  go 
vithout  some  background.  I  tcok  the  trip 
and  paid  for  it  out  ol  my  own  pocket  to  see 
what  w.is  going  on  in  L.'>t:n  .^'.nerlca  and  to 
obtain  information  Icr  two  important  Senate 
committees. 

Perhaps  the  iiist  thine  tc  pom'^  out  is  the 
fact  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  learn  much 
about  our  good  r.eit-hbors.  about  whom  we 
hear  a  lot.  or  cur  pro<jram  amr  ng  those  good 
neighbors,  without  going  to  South  America. 
New^  services  ran  cive  u.«  only  spot  news 
from  these  countries  due  to  Government  cen- 
sorship and  ofHclal  Wr.shington  information 
usu-(!!y  is  either  Incomplete  or  full  of  half 
truths. 


Tills  Is  one  of  the  most  perturbing  factors 
In  cur  relations  with  South  America  today — 
that  wc.  the  pixip'e.  nre  kept  in  d  irkr.ess 
conce.  ning  either  uur  Govcrnmenfs  proerains 
I'mong  cur  neighbors  to  the  soiUh  cr  hew 
those  programs  are  being  receive<<. 

Wc.  the  people,  for  cxa.nple,  have  never 
been  told  that  the  United  Slates  Govern- 
ment has  spent,  or  has  committed  itself  to 
spend,  some  $6,000,000,000  in  Latin  America 
In  the  short  space  of  3  years — and  much  of 
It  on  made-work  projects  similar  to  our 
W  P.  A.  This  is  twice  as  much  money  as  the 
total  budgets  of  all  the  national  govern- 
ments of  the  entire  20  Latin  American  na- 
tions for  the  same  years.  Wc,  the  people, 
have  not  been  told  that  many  long-time 
friends  of  our  Nation  In  Latin  Amenta  are 
looking  askance  at  our  program.s  and  are 
wondering  what  is  going  to  happen  when  the 
spending  spree  ends,  as  they  know  it  must, 
for  the  American  taxpayer  cannot  stand  for- 
ever the  constant  drain  from  his  purse.  We, 
the  people,  have  not  been  told  that  Uncle 
Sam  now  has  more  than  12,000  projects  of 
some  1.000  different  kinds  in  the  20  Latin 
American  nations. 

Oh.  yes;   we  hear  from  official  sources.  In 
maga2ane  articles,  and  radio  speeches  about 
i    the  successes  of  our  programs  in  South  Amer- 
1    lea.  but.  oddly   enough,  official   Washington 
I    sources  do  not  tell  about  the  costly  failures. 
Has  any  Government  agency,  for  example, 
ever  put  out  an  official  release  showing  that 
for  every  pound  of  rubber  we  have  received 
from  South  America — and  we  have  received 
very  little,  indeed,  thus  far — our  Government 
has  spent  an  estimated  $500  a  pound?     Rub- 
ber cost  about  20  cents  a  pound  in  1939. 

Has  any  Government  agency  ever  put  out 
an  official  release  describing  our  rubber  fiasco 
in  the  Amazon  Valley,  where  Washington  sent 
millions  of  tin  cups,  millions  of  atabrlne 
tablets,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  supplies 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  but  failed  to 
get  men  to  go  into  the  valley  to  work? 
Have  you  ever  read,  from  official  sources,  the 
story  of  how  we  paid  millions  of  dollars  to 
buy  up  nuts  in  Brazil  to  get  workers  released 
to  woik  In  the  rubber  forests,  but  later 
learned  to  our  chagrin  that  the  banks  ac- 
tually owned  the  nuts  and  that  not  a  single 
worker  was  released,  despite  the  enormous 
expenditures? 

These  are.  of  course,  all  factual  statements, 
easily  verified  by  anyone  who  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  learn  them.  I  confess  that  I  am  rather 
ashamed  of  our  present  administration's 
bungling  attempts  to  be  Santa  Claus  and  a 
good  neighbor  at  the  same  time  in  South 
America,  although  no  one  objects  to  our 
being  a  good  neighbor.  The  financial  fiascos 
created  in  Latin  American  nations  because  of 
our  attempts  to  be  a  hemisphere  Santa  Claus 
should  make  all  of  us  ashamed. 

Have  you.  for  instance,  real.zed  that  your 
tax  money  is  being  used  today  for  repara- 
ticn-s  between  two  countries  that  were  at  war 
.some  years  ago?  The  v.arrlng  nations  were 
Peru  and  Ecuador  and  in  the  conflict  they 
waged,  Ecuador's  pro\lnce  of  El  Oro  suf- 
fered severely.  The  years  passed,  but  none 
of  the  dc-mage  was  repaired  by  the  former 
belligerents.  But  Uncle  Sam  Is  doing  it  now. 
This  enterprise  ranfts  from  iinnied'ate  re- 
lief to  returning  refugees  to  subsistence 
farming  project-. 

Have  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taxpayer,  been 
tola  that  cur  Government  is  fcp-^nding  an 
estimated  $200  a  family  In  the  rich  little 
count.-y  of  Costa  Rica,  not  incl.iding  our 
purchases  of  gocds  from  growers  there;  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  paying  v.a,^es  to  nr.tive  workers 
.'■..me  five  tunes  higher  than  the  prevailing 
wi-ge  scale? 

The  $200  a  family  cur  Goverr.ment  L=.  ex- 
pending in  Costa  Rica  contrasts  markedly 
with  the  50  cents  per  family  we  have  r.pent 
In  hard-pree«ed  China,  which  has  fought  the 
Japs  for  long,  grueling  years  now. 


American  money  is  being  spent  to  stock 
the  streams  and  lakes  of  Venezuela  with 
game  f.sh  We  have  a  fishery  nTl*«lon  in  Mex- 
ico, As  pan  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  program 
lor  deve'opmcnt  of  hemispheric  resources,  we 
]iaid  fur  a  fish  survey  in  the  ocean  adjacent  to 
Panama 

Reminiscent  of  the  W.  P.  A.'s  writers' 
projects  and  Guide  Book  Series  we  ar« 
financing  the  preparation  ol  a  handbook  on 
the  South  American  Indians;  a  Guide  to 
Official  Publications  of  Latin  America,  a 
Law  Guide  and  Center  of  La  tin- American 
Legal  Studies, 

Of  cotirde,  there  Is  overlappiiig,  confusion, 
and  duplication  on  a  scale  undreamed  of  aa 
more  than  40  United  States  agencies  try  to 
do  good  ahead  of  one  another  in  South 
America,  Does  a  South  American  country 
want  more  funds  for  a  certain  project?  ijf 
so,  there  Is  an  Immediate  Influx  of  do-good- 
ers representing  half  a  dozen  or  more  Amer- 
ican agencies,  each  claiming  that  the  gift, 
loan,  or  bequest  Is  In  Its  province.  It  goes 
without  saying  to  anyone  familiar  with  our 
10-year-old  bureaucrats  that  half  ol  the 
agencies  do  not  know  what  the  other  half 
are  doing. 

This  same  confusion  was  evidenced  In 
Washington  yesterday  after  my  report  to  the 
Diutcd  States  Senate.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  said, 
according  to  press  reports,  that  the  United 
States  has  spent  and  committed  only  $800,- 
000.000  In  South  America  and  that  this  sum 
Includes  even  the  military  expenditures. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  hear  Senator  McKellar, 
Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  who.  Immediately 
after  I  gave  my  report,  took  up  the  cudgels 
for  the  administration  and  declared  that  we 
have  spent  only  $2,207,000,000  In  South 
America.  Senator  McKzllar  differed  with 
Mr  Rockefeller  to  the  tune  ol  some  $2.000,- 
000.000 — not  a  big  discrepancy  from  the  New 
Deal  point  of  view. 

Vice  President  Wallace,  that  famous  mod- 
ern Don  Quixote,  who  persists  In  engaging 
mysterious  enemies  In  battle,  last  night  went 
so  far  as  to  apologize  to  the  South  Amer- 
icans for  my  disclosures  He  would  do  bet- 
ter to  apologize  to  North  Americans,  more 
particularly  the  hard-beset  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  who  are  paying  for  the  wild  and 
wo<?lly  activities  of  this  global  W.  P.  A. 

Vice  President  Wallace  says  that  my  fig- 
ures are  fantastic  and  will  be  refuted  by  the 
appropriate  agencies.  This  is  a  typical  New 
Deal  reply  to  any  disclosure  that  does  not 
tally  with  the  pretty  stories  they  have  fed 
to  the  people  for  11  j'ears  through  their 
thousands  of  press  agents  and  hundreds  of 
official  periodicals.  My  suggestion  to  Mr. 
WALLACE  Is  to  get  an  adding  machine,  go 
through  the  Federal  Register,  pick  out  the 
names  of  the  various  agencies  dealing  with 
Latin  America,  obtain  from  each  agency  the 
amounts  they  have  wasted  In  South  America, 
and  add  the  figures.  If  he  tises  an  old-fash- 
ioned adding  m&chlne — and  not  the  New  Deal 
kind— I  am  sure  he  will  .irrlve  at  the  same 
figures  I  presented  to  the  Senate  yesterday 
and  give  you  tonight.  That  Is  one  of  our 
trcublcs  In  Washington — the  adding  mu- 
ch Ines  here  seem  to  be  cf  a  peculiar  brand, 
not  kjiown  In  ordinary  business  offices. 

In  almost  any  large  South  American  city. 
It  is  prssiblc  to  fi-d  invertigatcrs  from  one 
Government  depertment  in  Washington 
ch  rkina  up  on  the  Investlgatcrs  of  another 
Gcvrrninent  d"partment.  while  the  Investi- 
gators from  the  Hfccnd  agency  may  be  In- 
ve.'rtigatiMg  the  In^'csLigators  from  the  fir^^t 
agency.  Us  a  wonderland  transported  sev- 
eral thousands  cI  miles  av.-ay  where  Joycu-s 
spending  fnd  lending  can  go  on  uncbserved 
and.  lience    unche'ked  in  the  slightest. 

In  the  lilile  capital  of  Asurcion.  Paraguay, 
for  example,  cur  embassy  has  hotne  75  em- 
ployees, the  Briti.sh.  who  have  greater  eco- 
nomic  interests  In  Paraguay   than  we   will 
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have  for  some  time  have  but  Tour  persons  in 
thc:r  eml)assy 

And  U  Is  all  so  needless.  Naturally,  the 
Snuih  Americans  are  laughing  at  us.  when 
they  Me  net  Ving  irked  by  a  new  practice 
our  Bt>ci(  UigisU  Initiate  dfainst  all  the  cus- 
icms  B::d  ir.i(Ji;.t i;.s  of  tiu  country  The 
8c,uth  Americans  want  us  to  be  good  neigh- 
bcrs.  but  they  are  somevhat  tired  of  cur 
gr.  ndiose.  shcw-«ffy  methods.  And  you  and 
1  h:)ow  th.it.  in  our  own  personal  aflaln.  we 
ne.er  make  a  true  friend  by  banding  him 
in<.;i -y. 

.Nij  If  !ig  apo,  a  procurfinfiit  ofBcer  for  one 
of  ihf  many  Federal  Bgencle**  In  Rio  called 
on  a  newspaper  man  for  advice  He  was  con- 
•idrrably  agita-ed  and  told  the  newsman: 
"I  have  a  big  check  here  to  buy  strategic 
mat^nais.  The  check  is  far  mire  than  the 
materials  are  worth,  but  I'm  afraid  it's  not 
ennunh  If  I'm  not  sticceshful  In  getting  this 
material.  I  U  lose  my  Job.  Should  I  make  the 
check  larger?" 

"No."  odvlsed  the  newsman.  'Let  me  have 
It  and  I  11  !iee  what  I  can  do.  Brazilians 
aren't  so  tough"  So  he  went  to  see  the  local 
businessman 

'Look  here,  the  icpcrter  'aid  "You  have 
a  r"al  opportunity  to  help  the  war  effort  and 
to  be  a  good  neighbor  to  Uncle  Sam.  The 
United  States  needs  this  material  and  you 
have  been  clTered  a  premium  price  What 
more  d  >  you  want?  " 

'Why.  nothing."  the  Brazilian  said.  "If 
It's  really  ne«ded.  Ill  give  it  to  your  govern- 
ment.    I'm  as  good  a  neighbor  as  anybody  " 

The  newsman  returned  to  the  bureaucrat, 
returned  him  the  check,  and  warned:  "Let 
■ome  of  these  fellows  be  g(x)d  neigttbors, 
too.     They  are  in  this  thing  with  us." 

I  would  like  to  close  with  this  same  thought 
In  mind.  I  went  to  South  America  believing 
In  tiie  good-neighbor  progrrim  and  I  came 
back  sold  on  it  completely  I  know,  as  every 
one  (u  Infelltgence  should  leallze,  that  North 
and  S<^juth  America,  working  togetlier  for  the 
common  good,  can  be  a  gr^at  stabilizing  factor 
In  the  world  today  and  xtmorrc  7.  But  I 
came  back  convinced  that  this  f~iendship 
miist  t>«  built  on  something  firmer  than  a 
never  ending  flow  of  dollars.  As  one  editor 
In  South  America  said  to  me:  'Tour  Govern- 
ment Is  spending  atxiut  t50  for  every  one  of 
the  120  000.000  In  South  America.  If  our 
friendship  were  for  sale.  150  would  not  be 
enough.  But  If  v  e  woxild  sell  It.  950  wou]d 
be  loo  much." 

We  in  this  country  have  been  committed 
to  a  policy  of  fner.dship  for  Latin  America 
since  the  days  of  Jame?;  G.  Blaine,  who  in- 
itiated the  Pan-American  Union.  Herbert 
HOdver.  as  Presidrnt-ekct  In  1929.  visited 
many  Latin-American  nations  on  what  (be- 
came known  as  a  pood -neighbor  trip.  Every 
sensible  man  wants  to  develop  giod  neigh- 
borliness  as  a  national  pulley,  regardless  of 
the  party  in  power  But  w.-  can  have  a  more 
valuable  tie  with  our  neighbors  o>'  a  much 
cheaper  scale.  In  the  opinion  of  every  sensible 
p<'r.-.in  who  has  Uwked  over  our  dream-world 
prc)(iara  of  buying  friends  :n  Latin  America. 


All  Against  the  Axis 


EXlE;4SION  OF  RE^L\RKS 

Of 

HGN.  J.\MES  C.  AUCKINCLOSS 

or  K»W  JFRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRiSE>'TA'nVES 

Monday.  Norcmher  29.  1943 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcokd.  I  insert  a  leadiag  editorial  from 
The  Freehold  Transcript,  of  Freehold,  N. 
J.,  which  appeared  November  26. 1943.   It 


Undcr^ound  Activities  in  Occupied 
European  CouDtries 


seems  to  me  that  this  editorial  raises  a  | 
very  pertinent  point  in  the  national  ef- 
fort to  win  the  war.  If  it  is  nece.s.-ary  for 
Government  official.-  to  investisate  mat- 
ters of  the  kind  referred  to  in  this  edi- 
torial it  seems  only  reasonable  that  the 
investigation  could  be  postponed  until 
the  end  of  hostilities  to  allow  the  ofncials 
of  corporations  enlaced  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  war  effort  to  extend  th -ir 
energies  and  devote  all  of  their  tune  to 
rendering  service. 
The  editorial  follows: 

ALL  AGAINST  THE  AXIS 

Public  Service  Corporation  cf  New  Jersey, 
In  a  rr-ccnt  notice  to  its  st(x;kb.jlder=.  l:i- 
fonr.ed  them  of  the  rec>".pt  from  'hv  F  d  ral 
Pcwer  Commission  and  the  Beard  of  Public 
Utility  Commi'^sicrer?  of  New  Jrrsey  of  str>tT 
reports  and  orferjs  to  .show  cau«e  de.Tlii-'.g  with 
the  recla.ssiflcation  and  orieinal  co*r  'Ui'lies 
of  the  electric  and  pa.s  plants  As  the  cor- 
poration o'ojects  to  the  wr:t.ng  cf  of  .sub- 
stantial ltero.=i  of  iiFFCts  a^  su-jgested  by  the 
CommitaiGus.  on  bchall  of  Its  stockh.ilder? 
It  is  new  obliged  to  prepare  to  defe:id  its 
po?ltl0!i.  The  last  two  paragraphs  of  the 
notice  read:  "The  electric  departmer.t  ct  the 
Elpctrlr  &  Gas  Co  hffs  had  a  ktlowitt-h'iur 
Increase  since  Pearl  Harbor  of  39  14  pcrcnt. 
largely  if  not  altogether  due  to  war  wori: 
It  has  performed  its  work  well,  and  it  ha.;  !:ot 
failed  the  ccuntrv  in  this  great  cr;si.«  .The 
same  is  true  of  ihe  gas  corr.pa:iy  Now  we 
will  have  to  divert  our  energies  to  the  extent 
required  by  the  preparation  for  the  hf-ar:ni's 
and  the  hearing!*  them-^elves  that  will  rake 
place  and  the  litigation  that  wiU  be  Invo'.vrd 
in  this  matter.  There  s<»e.'Tis  to  be  no  pence 
for  public  utilities  In  this  coimtry  The 
whole  matter  is  beyond  humiin  underst.ind- 
Int;." 

As  we  have  before  written  In  these  column- 
we  cannot  understand  why.  while  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  are  fighting  like  hell,  and 
management  has  the  most  nerve-wrackmg 
time  It  is  likely  to  have  during  the  lifetime 
of  Its  members,  governmental  bodie.s  must  go 
out  cf  their  way  to  disrupt  the  work  beme 
done  by  Industry  to  win  the  war  After  the 
war  there  will  be  a  slack  period;  then,  If  the 
corporation  must  defend  it.-clf  ai^ainst  Fed- 
eral and  State  governmental  bodies  its  offi- 
cers and  employees  will  not  t>e  straining  every 
nerve  to  do  their  everyday  ta.^ks 

We  often  hear  that  our  people  dc  not  know 
there  is  a  war  on.  That  can  be  supple- 
mented by  saying  we  wonder  if  many  govern 
mental  ai^encies  realize  there  is  a  war  to  a 
finish  between  their  country  and  enemle.=i 
that  seem  willing  to  fight  to  the  death,  with 
no  holds  barred.  Why  mtist  so  many  gov- 
ernmental employees  do  peacetine  cherts 
when  the  Army,  Navy,  and  indu.-try  are 
clamoring  for  men  and  women  fcr  work  .'.b?o- 
lutely  CF'^ntial  to  the  long-time  safety  of  cur 
country?  Cannot  the  Government  fcr  ]u"=t  a 
minute  put  Itself  In  the  shoes  cf  the  em- 
ployees of  utilities  and  realize  they  have  a 
full-sized  job  on  their  hands  to  work,  fight. 
and  make  democracy  live '? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRED  £.  BUSBEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HODSS  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  29.  1943 

Mr.    BUSBSY.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  iiiclude  the  fcUowin^  article  by 
Edv.'in  L.  Jamc...  from  the  New  York 
Times  cf  November  28.  1943: 

COMMUNIST.S    BiG    I  .'.CTOR     IN     ElT^OPE    DNDFR- 
C;;CT'.N"D — RtU    OKCNJJlATlCNa    Pi .-  N    AN    IM- 

p  r.T'.NT  P.=>Rr  i.M  ^:I;.I■>TA^:  e  to  Cehmans  in 
OtcrriED    Ti-an-ioRitb — Case    of    Yuccslav 

P.itiTlS.M.'S 

(By    Edwin    L    James) 

A  mrcf  Interes.'ing  aspect  o  the  dev  !op- 
mcnt  cf  ui;dcrg;rounri  act;v:t:es  In  rccupled 
European  countries  is  tlie  laige  rcle  being 
played  by  Communist  organizations  in  mott 
of  the  terrltcrj'  under  Grrnian  dnmlnation. 
There  Is  evidence  that  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mw:  1  rs  nf  manv  ^vrrni.i  countries  is  larger 
than  their  ordinary  strength  in  certain  coun- 
trU-  This  is  Judged  to  b"  a  r  flection  of  the 
widespread  Cvrganization  which  they  had  and 
maintained  in  a  num'oer  of  the  countries 
seized  by  the  Germans  It  is  evidrnce  that 
the  underground  in  Eu  ope  has  been  in- 
tensively and  eilectivLly  st-rved  by  the  Reds 

The  extent  to  which  thi.s  Communist  ac- 
tivity against  tlic  Germans  Is  bemg  directi  d 
iruiu  Mosc-ow  Is  net  ea?y  In  estimate.  Ui.- 
qiiestlonably.  in  some  casf.s  there  is  direct 
communication  with  the  Russian  capital;  in 
(.ther  cases  it  i..  nut  so  sure,  but  'n  no  case  can 
the  possibility  te  entirely  excluded. 

It  IS  not  possible  to  allocate  the  Communi.st 
nct:vit'.es  p.e'if^rly  in  a  gonern)  plan  'n 
s.v!ae  ca&es  they  appear  to  b-j  working  with 
rt.ru^L'*?  governments,  such  may  be  said  to 
be  liK-  ca.~c  In  I-r.'.nre  and  in  CncChnsluvakla. 
In  other  cases  this  is  not  true,  as  In  Poland 
anfi  Greece  But  tiiis  appears  to  be  gene;al: 
aaiiHly.  ii.d-  m  iiu-tt  uf  tiu'  occupied  couii- 
trus  .he  Coinmunibts  \\:il  huvt  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  wuh  when  liberation  comes.  Nor 
can  .t  bo  succcssfuHy  contended  ti'^at  they 
will  not.  by  all  political  rules,  be  entitled  to 
that  consideration 

THE   C.VSE    OF   FE-'.NCE 

^Tuch  attention  was  given  to  the  action  of 
GeiK  rnl  dc  Gaulle  when  last  year  he  made  a 
deal  wi'h  Mo^c<;w.  He  was  widely  criticized 
m  many  quarters.  But  tht->  action  of  De 
Gaul'e  ret-sri  fcnted  ik^  ovt might  whim.  He 
trxik  h!.<;  ac'ion  b'^cau^e  tho  Con-imuni.=ts  in 
France  were  an  irrip  n-tant  part  of  the  under- 
gn  und  wh;rh  wa.-^  backing  him  There  have 
been  estimates  that  tlie  Cammuni.=;t8  num- 
bcrtd  as  many  as  50  petrent  cf  the  active 
meir.ber-^  of  the  French  underjn"'  und  This 
is  disruted  in  Free  Fr.-vch  quarters,  who 
think  *he  Comnuin;!^t.«-  number  CO  to  40  per- 
cent of  th"  Frerch  urr'-'rc'trurd.  At  any 
rate  they  are  a  con-idcrable  factor 

That  this  is  true  is  sl-'iwn  by  the  inSuerce 
of  th?  CcmmUTiis's  at  Algiers  in  the  di  a'irgs 
of  the  French  National  Ccm'nittec  of  Libera- 
tion Aloi  g  with  representatives  of  other 
factions  of  the  o'd  Front  Pc pvl.iire.  the  Com- 
munists are  on  h-'nd  in  f.-rce  They  hr.ve 
rh^ir  power  on  the  committee  ?.nd  D?  C  lU'ls 
IS  rn'v  r.tf,->"iaMrrr  with  fhe-ri  fcr  one  or  rr.rre 
places  in  his  provisional  gf^vernment  Mau- 
rice Tcrrob  and  Andre  Marry.  Frerch  C  im- 
munist  leaders,  have  thown  \:p  in  Algier-  It 
IS  a  matfer  of  reco-d  th?t  be  li  of  them  were 
in  M.T^ccw  not  ro  long  aro. 

In  France,  as  elsowh-re.  it  is  prcbable  that 
the  cell  crga^izati?ns  of  th?  Commu.il'ts 
were  particularly  "Jervicenble  in  the  cr.-'nnira- 
tion  of  an  undergrcund.  People  who  hr.d 
been  obliged  to  vrork  largely  under  cover 
natu-ai:y  fit  Into  an  under,rrcund  movement. 
It  is  .niiisuir.g  to  hear  it  r.pcned  that  in  the 
underrrro-ind  the  Coi-i^.munistr  have  frequent- 
ly opposed  open  rebellion  to  th-  Germans  in 
France,  app.^rently  on  the  ground  that  less 
open  wcrl:  brings  good  results  with  less  cost 
in  reprisals  and  exectitio-s. 

YUGOSLAV    PASTISANS 

The  most-publir'zed  Communist -directed 
Rction  in  the  struPR'e  of  nccunifd  countries 
f-gaii-ust  the  Nazi  invaders  has  been  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Pait.sans  m  Yugoslavia.     Here 
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General  Tito  was  a  Icad'-r  in  the  a ntl -Franco 
struggle  in  Spain.  Tv  o  cf  his  chief  assistants 
played  similar  roles.  More  than  a  year  ago 
Moscow  i-uddenly  Inspired  a  campaiftn  acamst 
General  Mikhallovltch.  accusing  him  or  con- 
niving with  the  Germans,  and  at  the  same 
time  becran  to  extol  the  Parti.-ans. 

While  the  Partisans,  who  have  been  fight- 
ing bravely,  have  ceiialn  aid  from  other 
United  Nations,  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
their  leaders  are  cons'antly  in  close  touch 
with  Russia.  The  wireless  station,  which 
nightly  sends  out  Titos  communkiues,  is  lo- 
cated in  Tiflis,  on  Ku.-sian  soil  Aithcucrh 
Russia  Is  not  able  to  send  supplies  to  Tito. 
it  Is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  is  getting 
guidance  and   advice. 

Likevise,  in  Greece  the  Communists  have 
a  considerable  role  in  tiie  cuerriUa  warfare 
and  some  of  the  cla.-hf.s  of  the  Greek  fac- 
tions recently  are  behtved  to  have  been 
caused,  at  least  In  p.'-.rt,  l^y  d'.arercnces  caused 
by  the  Communists. 

IN    OTHna    COt;NTP.IES 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  in  Belgium 
and  in  the  Netherlands  the  Communists  are 
serving  the  cause  ol  the  underground. 
Furthermore,  it  Is  likely  that  the  best  vestige 
of  an  underground  movement  In  Germany  is 
represented   by  the  Reds. 

The  case  of  Poland  is  peculiarly  compli- 
cated Moscow  has  had  d'ffirultles  with  the 
refugee  Polish  Government  in  London.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  in  touch  with  Communist 
elements  in  Poland  who  are  working  against 
the  Germans.  There  is  in  existence  in  Mos- 
cow a  Polish  committee,  which  is  certainly 
working  for  Russian  end.=  . 

In  Czechoslovakia  it  is  different.  Moscow 
Is  on  good  terms  with  Bcnes  and  is  engineer- 
ing permanent  relations  with  him.  The 
Con  munists  in  Bohemia  are.  therefore,  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  refugee  government. 

In  Italy  there  is  a  woiking  Communist 
organization  which  seems  for  the  present  to 
be  biding  its  time,  so  far  as  political  action 
Is  concerned.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  Italian  Communists  would  be  among 
the  first  to  demand  that  the  King  step  down. 
But  it  has  not  worked  out  that  way.  Tlie 
reasons  are  not  clear  at  all. 

It  is  therefore  plain  that  in  practically  all 
of  the  countries  of  Eur ooe  the  Communist 
organizations  have  been  krpt  Intact  and  are 
working  busily  m  the  underground  move- 
ment against  the  Germans. 

THE    POLITICAr,    MEANING? 

Whether  the  Communists  in  their  under- 
cround  work  are  doinp  a  nationalist  Job  in 
the  various  countries,  for  patriotic  reasons,  or 
whether  they  are  doing  an  internationalist 
Job  nni-t  remain  to  be  seen.  The  Comintern 
has  been  dissolved. 

Put  another  way,  Wi!!  the  influence  Stalin 
has  through  the  act:-  ity  of  the  Communists 
in  the  occupied  countr.es  be  used  to  aid  the 
national  intPre^t.f  of  eae.i  country,  or  wiH  it 
be  u&ed  for  an  International  purpose?  Per- 
hpps  the  question  m::'ht  better  be  asked 
wheilier  thr  Communis-t  force  will  be  used 
to  cet  a  greater  degree  of  power  in  the  rcor- 
ganiztd  gcv?rnmcnt3  as  a  domestic  propo- 
tition.  or  will  it  be  knit  together  to  boost 
the  influence  of  Rus-ia  m  those  countries? 

Take  thf  ca.;e  of  Yugoslavia.  Mikhallo- 
vltch is  fighting  for  the  King.  The  Parti- 
sans r.re  again.Vt  the  Km?.  Moscow  favors 
the  Partisans.  What  will  be  the  line-up 
when  the  war  is  over:' 

One  thing  is  true:  When  the  United  Na- 
tions armies  get  into  the  countries  new  held 
by  the  Germans  they  are  going  to  find  the 
Communists  WiMdii  -.:  a  strength  that  v.ill  be 
influential  They  v.-ill  aL^o  find  that  the 
Communists  have  m  many  cases  done  work 
against  the  common  enemy.  In  France  they 
will  find  that  the  Reds  did  what  they  could 
against  Vichy.  It  tiiey  land  on  the  Adriatic 
cca.st  in  Yug"5la'.  :a.  tuey  \\i\\  find  ti-.at  Tito 
made    the    Job    e..sier.      If   Germany    revolts 


I    against   Hi'ler.   thry    will   find    the   Ccnmiu- 
nists  were  probably  in  the  vim^uard 

It  is  therefore  a  rrcblcm  wlrch  will  con- 
front the  leaders  ol  the  Allies.  If  as  Secre- 
tary Hull  said  in  hii?  report  to  Congress  on 
the  Moscow  meetings,  spheres  cf  Influence 
will  be  cut  of  style  m  the  pest-war  regime 
being  planned,  thv  situation  may  be  less  qU- 
ficult.  But,  one  way  cr  the  c'vher,  the  Euro- 
pean Con  muiuoti  may  ke  expected  to  tiy  to 
cash  in  for  the  woik  they  arc  doing  a:,d  have 
been  doing  Pi'aln&t  the  Invaders  of  their 
countries.  Even  If  anyone  v.ished  to  du  it, 
they  will  not  be  lli:hi;y  brushed  aside 
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HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TOE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Monday.  Noi-C77ibcr  29  ileoislatiic  dan  of 
Thursday.  Novcjnber  ISk  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "What  Inter-American  Cooper- 
ation Means."  delivered  by  Hon.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller.  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  at  the  American  Le- 
gion dinner.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton. D,  C,  on  Noveml>er  26.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commander  Athcrton.  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  American  republics, 
honored  guests,  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  great  pletisure  to  be  with  you  thi.^ 
evening  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
listen  to  the  statesmanlike  and  eloquent  re- 
marks of  Bishop  O'Hara,  Senator  Barki.ey. 
and  yourself.  Commander,  on  the  significance 
of  inter-American  solidarity  and  to  have 
a  cnaiice  to  add  a  few  words  about  what 
inter-American  cooperation  means  to  this 
country. 

As  veterans  of  the  armed  forces  yovi  Legion- 
naires know  v.hat  it  takes  to  win  a  wqr. 
You  appreciate  the  importance  of  ofTensivc 
and  defensive  bases  of  operations.  You  un- 
derstand how  preciotis  are  the  cs.ential  ma- 
terials from  which  the  weapons  of  war  are 
forged. 

You  k'lov.-  tliat  without  the  twin  shield"; 
of  food  and  health  no  man  can  either  work 
or  flght.  Ycu  know  that  victory  lies  in 
mobilization  — mobilization  of  all  the  fcrce.s 
that   spell   victory. 

No  one  knows  better  than  you  tlie  im- 
portance of  national  and  international  sol- 
idarity in  time  of  crisis.  Nations  next  door 
to  one  anotncr  must  be  secure  and  firm  In 
their  Joint  support  cf  a  common  cause.  That 
security  and  that  firmness  do  not  develop 
overnight;  they  are  the  result  of  patient  and 
painstaking   preparation. 

As  citizens  you  Legionnaires  are  further 
aware  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
demand  a  durable  peace.  No  American  to- 
day questions  the  necessity  of  standing  sol- 
idly with  the  other  peace-living  nations  of 
the  world,  large  and  small,  for  the  years  to 
come. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  Legion  and 
its  women's  auxiliary — about  1,800,000  peo- 
ple— representing  an  Important  cross  section 
of  opinion  in  the  United  States,  have  under- 
taken as  one  of  their  major  objectives  the 
development  of  inter-American  cooperation. 

Our  gocd-iuighbor  policy,  as  proclaimed  by 
President   Roosevelt   In    1933.   was   based  on 


fiundalions  laid  durl"s  the  past  century  by 
leaders  throughout  the  American  republics. 
To4.1;.y  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  fundamental 
national  policy  which  should  bt  beyond  the 
re.uh  of  partisan  debate. 

Why  arc  you  legionnaires  so  earnestly  con- 
cerned with  the  good -neighbor  policy? 

I  tl.n'.t  the  answer  Is  very  simple.  It  Is  a 
pructlrr.!  pt  !:cy  and  it  works  and  there  hava 
been  many  mutual  dividends.  Th?  other 
Anerican  republics  are  pulling  their  weight 
and  doing  their  part  In  this  struggle,  and  wc 
m  the  United  States  can  well  be  proud  and 
grateiul  that  we  are  a  part  cf  this  family  of 
nations. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts  of  first  Im- 
portance. 

There  arc  20  other  American  republics  in 
this  hemisphere.  Nineteen  of  them  have 
broken  relations  with  the  enemy,  and  have 
given  freely  of  their  resources  to  the  cau.***  of 
the  United  Nations.  Twelve  have  decl.ired 
war. 

As  a  result  we  have  the  use  of  military, 
naval,  ai  d  air  bases  which  have  enormously 
simplified  our  strategic  problemn.  In  a  very 
iril  sense  the  great  base  at  Natal  on  the 
bu'ce  of  Brazil,  where  our  planes  swing  acrcsi 
tht  South  Atlantic,  cculd  be  called  Victory 
Corner. 

Without  hesitation.  Ecuador,  occupying  a 

strategic  position  in  relation  to  the  Panama 

Canal,  gives  us  the  right  to  use  the  Galapagos 

Islands  for  an  outpost  of  defense,  and  the 

port   of   Salinas,   the   most   Important   naval 

]    harbor  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

I       Cuban  planes  and  subchasers  are  hunting 

I    down  U-boats. 

Mexican  merchant  sailors  have  lost  their 
llve^  at  sea  by  enemy  action. 

Brazilian  airmen  are  blasting  German 
submarines  to  the  bottom,  and  Brazil  la  pre- 
paring troops  for  overseas  service. 

The  other  Americas  have  sma£bed  centers 
of  espionage  and  sabotage  on  two  continents. 

They  have  stepped  up  production  of 
strategic  raw  materials  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  the  words  of  that  distinguished  Leglon- 
nai.T.  Louis  Johnson,  we  can  say:  "Thoee  who 
laughed  at  the  pioneers  of  tlie  good-nelgii- 
bor  policy  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
South  American  materials  saved  the  day  for 
I  lie  ai-senal  of  democracy." 

But  memory  is  an  uncertain  thing.  To- 
day s  deeds  dwarf  the  pabt.  Let  ua  take  a 
minute  to  look  back  only  3  years. 

The  grand  strategy  of  the  Germans  end 
the  Japanese  for  their  attack  against  the 
United  .States  recognized  that  our  vulnerable 
flank  wa.s  the  other  American  republics. 

The  Axis  had  been  working  for  years  in 
every  one  of  those  countries  to  create  the 
conditions  that  wculd  favor  the  plans  lor 
tl.cir  aggression,  ^n  this  work  they  er:pended 
niillioi.s.  and  took  full  advantage  oi  evciy 
past  ericr  of  the  United  States  j>.llcy  tcwaid 
those  countries 

Difficult  it  is — I  admit — to  recapture  the 
realities  of  the  summer  of  1940.  Yet  realliie* 
they  were. 

In  that  summer  cf  1940  the  Axit  was  win- 
ning the  war.  And  if  we  were  reckoning  in 
tangibles  alone  we  could  only  obftrve  that 
the  enemy  had  all  the  advantage  of  8ntlcii:a- 
tion,  preparation,  and  position — and  that 
therefore  there  was  gcod  reason  to  beileVe 
they  would  keep  on  winning. 

In  thuse  bleak  days  < under  this  monal 
theeat  to  the  free  existence  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  American  republics) 
there  was  raised  the  standard  of  faith,  the 
sheer,  moral  courage  of  strong  pee  pic. 

The  N;izis  and  FascrsU-j  depended  upon  cur 
inertia  and  our  softness.  The  other  An\eri- 
can  republics  depended  on  our  word  Our 
neighbors  were  rl-^ht  Me'^ting  at  Panerr?.  lo 
1939  and  at  Hab^tia  in  1910.  the  foreipn  min- 
isters of  t.iL-  Ani'  rican  nations  acted  as  one 
for  the  defenj>e  of  th"  h'nvsj  li  re  But  • 
far  greater  test  lay  nl,e..d     Prail  Harbor. 
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On  th«*.  day— D?ccmb*r  7.  1941— there  wa» 
unguUh  fciid  anxiety  In  the  United  States. 
The  eueray  tn'.Eht  be  coming  through  the 
dtor  (a  thrcatrr.ed  Japanese  invasion  of  the 
Paciflc  coa«t ) . 

Tile  enemy  might  b*  coming  through  cur 
vindoKTS  (polcnual  trans-Atlantic  aJr  raldsl. 
The  enemy  might  b«  coming  through  the 
tiLK.T  (a  possible  flXth  column  In  th?  other 
Ame.-icas  or  an  attack  on  the  Panama 
Canal) 

None  of  these  fears  mater iahzrd  Joint 
action.  conacienUoiis  effort,  and  the  many 
preUralnary  steps  to  success  on  the  battle- 
ftiids  aaved  uutcid  millions  In  lives  and 
money 

And  remember  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  l»4a 
the  representatives  of  the  other  American 
republics  (only  6  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor) 
pledged  their  aid  to  us  at  a  time  when  our 
record  showed  nothing  but  defeat  on  land 
and  tea. 

So  we  s«e  the  results  and  we  recall  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  were  obulned.  We 
may  rightfully  aak.  "How  does  this  policy  of 
inter- American  cooperation  work?  Uow  Is  It 
admlnUtered?  What  Is  the  specific  share  ol 
the  United  Btate*?" 

We  have  purchased  materials  from  the 
other  Amcrlcaa  and  have  made  expenditures 
to  develop  their  production. 

In  this  way  we  have  gotten  rubber  for  air- 
plane Urea,  mica  for  radar  equipment,  quartz 
crystals  for  radio  communlcauons.  diamonds 
for  machine  tools,  fibers  for  ropes  on  battle- 
ahlps.  copj>er  for  munitions,  nitrates  for  ex- 
pl...lves,    tungsten   for   hardening   steel,   etc. 

We  have  built  naval  and  military  Installa- 
tions at  strategic  points  and  we  have  provided 
leud-lea.<se  military  equipment  for  the  defense 
of  the  hemuphere  We  have  engaged  in 
training  pr(«rams  to  increase  the  sk'll  of 
soldiers.  larmcra.  factory  workers,  and  tech- 
nicians. Wo  have  helped  to  uc:elcrate  the 
output  of  key  foods 

But  let  us  go  back  for  a  minute  The  story 
of  the  war  might  have  t>een  different  In- 
stead of  flighting  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  men  might 
ha\e  been  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  sol- 
diers of  cur  neighbor?  In  the  Jungles  of 
Braz  I  In  the  east  and  Ecuador  In  the  west. 

We  anticipated  the  possibility  of  this  sit- 
uation and  undertook  cooperative  programs 
of  health  and  sanitation  to  combat  malaria 
and  other  tropical  diseases. 

We  helped  to  build  hospitals  and  clinics 
(which.  If  fighting  had  come  to  this  hemi- 
sphere) would  have  made  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  to  your  sons  or  my 
brothers. 

As  it  Is,  this  work  In  health  and  sanitation 
has  saved  the  Urea  of  thousands  of  workers 
producing  raw  materials  fo  essential  to  our 
program. 

Those  of  you  who  know  the  Tropics  also 
know  that  the  Panama  Canal  itself  Is  leas  an 
engineering  triumph  ihan  a  victory  over 
disease. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  and  spec- 
ulation about  the  cost  to  he  United  8tat<s 
of  this  program  of  cooperation.  Uninformed 
estimates  have  ranged  all  the  way  to  te.OOO- 
000.000.  a  figure  I  read  In  a  magazine  art.cle 
just  the  other  day.  That  figure  was  said  to 
represent  a  3-ye*r  outlay  (not  including, 
mmd  you>  the  sums  spent  for  goods,  food 
and  raw  materials. 

That  guess  of  $0,000,000,000  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts. 

The  truth  Is  that  sll  expenditures  and  com- 
mitments to  spend  made  during  the  past  3 
years  by  all  Oovemment  agencies  (Including 
military  and  naval  Installations)  total  less 
than  MOO  000.000. 

And  after  these  three  war  years.  United 
States  Government  loans  to  the  other 
Americas  (including  lend-lease  materials 
and  Export-Import  Bank  loans)   total  9003.- 


000.000.  of  which  less  than  half  has  actually 
betn  disbursed 

It  la  Interesting  to  note  In  this  connection 
that  up  to  date  the  other  American  repub- 
11  :s  hav«  paid  back  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  tctallng  1107.000000 

As  in  thj  cas?  of  th"»t  W.000.000  000  men- 
tioned m  the  article  the  figtires  I  have  Just 
given  do  not  Include  the  sums  spent  for 
goods,  food,  and  raw  materials 

You  and  I  know  that  w?  could  net  tsuy 
with  money  what  the  other  Americas  have 
gl.en  so  wllUni'ly. 

You  and  I  know  that  a  dollar  value  cannot 
be  put  up:::n  faith  and  sacrifice— faith  a:.d 
sacrifice  which  have  been  translaud  wUh 
such  reality  and  effect  Into  the  weapons  of 
war.  Tae  American  nations  have  contrib- 
uted to  a  common  effort  for  the  attainment 
of  a  common  goal. 

Prom  all  of  this  experience  we  have 
drawn  Important  lessons.  ^3  Piea.dent 
Roosevelt  said  In  a  message  to  Congress  last 
September  17:  -The  policy  of  the  good 
neighl>3r  has  shewn  such  success  In  the 
hernlsphere  of  the  Americas  that  Its  exten- 
sion to  the  whole  world  seems  to  be  the  logi- 
cal next  step  " 

Tl;c  attitude  of  the  American  Legion  to- 
ward foreign  aflalrs  has  been  both  consistent 
and  constructive. 

I  recall  the  resolutions  of  your  Boston  con- 
vention of  1940  which  took  a  bold  stand 
agaliist  the  menacing  might  of  Germany  and 
Italy. 

I  have  seen  thp  crystalllzaticn  of  your 
views  and  your  forthright  call  of  1943  for  a 
world  orsanteation  with  the  force  necessary 
to  maintain  peace. 

In  your  silver  Jubilee  convention  at  Omaha 
you  of  the  Legion  not  only  endorsed  the  good 
neighbor  policy  as  such  (by  resolution),  but 
you  also  gave  to  our  American  partner.s  in 
wa.-  a  message  of  inspiration  for  the  future 
when  you  said: 

"We  warmly  endorse  the  good  neighbor 
policle.s  which  have  strengthened  the  bonds 
of  friendship  throughout  all  the  Amcrlcps. 
We  urge  continued  effort  to  break  down 
everv  difference  of  whatever  nature  that  may 
now  (or  hereafter)  threaten  the  solidarity  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  recommend 
every  honest  effort  to  remove  all  cause  cf 
misunderstanding,  so  that  the  nations  of  all 
the  Americas  shall  speak  and  act  as  one  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  Justice  ' 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  principle  of  coop- 
eration based  so  firmly  in  the  Americas  upon 
knowledge,  imderstanding,  mutual  trust,  and 
confidence  will  serve  aa  an  inspiring  model 
for  the  world  of  the  future. 


ResolatioD  of  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEAN  P.  TAYLOR 

OF  NKW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rbcord  a  statement  of  policy.  I 
wish  to  insert  three  letters  received  by 
me  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Jn  which  are  expressed 
opinions  (»ncerning  current  Federal 
legislation,  and  desirable  legislative 
trends: 


CHAMBnt  OF  Commerce. 
G'nit  Fa'is.  S   Y  .  S'-.tember  22,  1943. 
Hen    De\n  P   T\tt.o«. 

House  oj  Represrvtat'.vei. 

Was>iir.pton.  D.  C. 
Dr'K  Ms  Tatlor  :  This  is  lo  advise  ycu  that 
at  a  rr:  ilT  mPCCiTii  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors cf  the  Glens  Falls  Ch.-\mber  of  Commerce, 
the  f  irov.-.ii^  resnluti.^n  was  unanimotisly 
adopted  and  I  was  requested  to  forward  a 
copy  of  1*  *o  you  and  express  the  hope  that 
you  misht  see  y>  ur  way  clear  to  be  in  accord 
with  and  support  the  action  suggested: 

•■Rcs'>l:>d,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
believes  that  the  sutp.'-  of  air  trafllc  in  the 
post-war  period  demands  lit  this  time  cer- 
tain Govcr.iment  actions,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are — 

"1  That  the  Government  should  record 
itself  beyond  duu'it  to  the  effect  that  it  will 
malr.taln  ;<nd  .support  the  principles  of  prl- 
T.ite  ownership  ar.d  oi;eiation  of  air  lines,  both 
in  domestic  i:v.d  international  cc  mraerce, 
subject  to  reasonaOie  Government  r;-'juia- 
tlour; 

"2.  That  the  Government  of  tlie  United 
States  will  '■.s'.cr  aiid  encourage  a  sound 
world-wide  con-.meicial  air  transportation 
system,  free  of  monoptiUcs  as  well  as  un- 
bridlfd  cini|.etition,  which  can  promote  do- 
me.-iiic  and  foreifrn  commerce,  and  a',  the 
same  time  maintain  Its  p.oveu  military  value 
to  the  Nation; 

-3.  Tliat  the  Federal  Goveruflient  In  Its 
foreign  relatione,  as  well  as  in  its  domestic 
relation^^,  will  use  its  iiiuucnce  and  authority 
to  arrai'.gc  for  suiiable  civU  and  commercial 
airj^oris  aid  their  facilities  in  the  major 
triid^  centers  of  the  world  essential  to  meet 
the  requirements  cf  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign c^uimerce  and  cur  air  forces;   and 

4  That  the  Unittd  States  Government 
should  adopt  a  p<ilicy  ul  granting  a  foreign 
air  line  only  ihJSf  privileges  correspond ing 
to  those  granted  by  its  home  government  to 
Ainerican-o'.VKCd  air  iine.*:;  and  such  recip- 
rocal relations  shi  uld  be  arranged  by  inter- 
national agreements,  so  that  air  lines  carry- 
ing our  fla«  shall  not  be  placed  at  anv  dis- 
advantage in  the  u.-:e  of  foreign  air  facilities." 
Yours  very  truly. 

F.  M    Smai-iet. 
Ez' cut  lie  Secretary. 

CH^MPEn  OF  COMMSaCT. 

G.'f  ri.s-  Fall<).  N    Y  .  Nnvernber  22.  1943. 
H^n    Cf.*n  P    Taylob. 

House  o/  Reprccutatiics, 

Washington.  D  C. 

De.^r  Mr  Taylor ;  Ihi.s  :s  to  advise  you  that 
at  a  regular  mi'ttmg  of  the  beard  of  directors 
of  the  Glens  Fulls  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  fcillow;:ij;  rcsnlutirjn  was  unanimously 
I  adopted  and  I  was  requested  to  forward  a 
copy  cf  It  to  you  and  express  the  hope  that 
you  might  see  your  way  clear  to  be  In  accord 
with  and  si!pp<ji  l  the  action  suggested: 

"RCiOlicd.  That  the  ciiamber  of  commerce 
be'.ieves  I:  is  csoential  to  the  national  welfare 
that  steps  be  take;;  inimediHtely: 

"1.  To  fctrt'iigthen  and  expand  the  Ameri- 
can merciiant  ui;irii:e  beyoiu'  its  pre-war 
stati:6,  and 

"2  As  a  means  ol  accomplishing  this  end 
the  Chairman  oi  the  T'uiied  States  Mttritime 
Commisslrn  is  uiged  to  appoini  a  committee 
of  repiesentat'.ves  cf  interested  Government 
agencies,  of  ctitsta:i:  ing  shipping  men,  rep- 
rc-inative  of  ever,,  branch  of  the  shipping 
!  industry,  and  of  cthiis  interested  in  foreign 
and  domestic  WLuer-oorne  commerce,  who 
shall  undertake  an  Immediate  investigation 
of  pcst-war  shipping  problems;  who  shall 
submit  repo:  i-s  containing  recommendations 
with  refert-nte  thereto  in  the  interest  of  the 
development  and  maintenance  in  the  post- 
war period  t  f  a  stronger  and  more  adcquat© 
merchant   marine   under   puvate  owuersfhipi 
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and  who  shall  continue  their  investigationa 
and  reports  from  time  to  time  on  develop- 
ment as  they  may  arise  affecting  these 
problems." 

Your5  very  truly. 

F.  M.  Smu-let. 
Executive  Secretary. 

Chambee  of  Coumekcz. 
Glens  Falls.  N    Y..  November  22,  1943. 
Hon    De-m*  p.  Tatlor, 

House  of  Representa'.iies. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mr.  Tatlob:  This  is  to  advise  you  that 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  beard  of  directors 
of  the  Glens  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, and  I  was  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of 
It  to  you  and  express  the  hope  that  you  might 
see  your  way  clear  to  lie  in  accord  with  and 
support  the  action  suggested: 

"Resolt>€d,  That  the  chamber  of  commerce 
urges  the  enactment  into  law  Oi  the  Bailey- 
Van  Nuys  blU,  8  1362,  Identical  with  H.  R. 
3269  and  H.  R.  3270,  to  establish  beyond 
question  'that  nothing  contained  in  the  act 
of  July  a.  1890,  as  amended,  known  as  the 
Bherman  Act,  or  the  act  of  October  15,  1914, 
as  amended,  luiown  as  the  Clayton  Act,  shall 
be  construed  to  apply  to  the  business  of  In- 
surance or  to  acts  in  the  conduct  of  that 
business  or  In  any  wise  to  Impair  the  regu- 
lation of  that  business  by  the  several  States.'  " 
Yours  very  truly, 

P.  M.  Smalltt, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Civil  Aviation  Bill,  H.  R.  3420 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF   CONNECTlCrUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution  adopted  by  the  directors 
of  the  Connecticut  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Inc.,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1943,  concerning  the  Lea  bill, 
H.  R.  ?420: 

Voted,  That  the  president  Is  hereby  given 
authority  to  prepare  and  transmit  a  letter 
to  the  Connecticut  Senators  and  Congress- 
men in  Washington,  expressing  opposition  of 
the  directors  to  H.  R.  3120,  known  as  the  Lea 
or  civil-aviation  bill. 


Final  Declaration  of  the  Thirtieth  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONT.^N.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  29  ilcgislative  day  of 
Thursday,  Noieviber  18),  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  final  declaration  of  the 
Tliiitieth  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 


vention, held  at  New  York.  October  25- 
27,  1943.  As  a  statement  in  part  of  pr<l- 
icy  relating  to  the  reconstruction  period. 
the  views  of  American  foreign  traders  at 
this  time  is  of  great  importance  as  an 
approach  to  united  policy  by  the  United 
Nations  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

I  submit  an  estimate  from  the  Public 
Printer  that  printing  this  statement  will 
cost  $189. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ao  follows: 

Final   DnxAaATioN    of   ths   Thiktixtb    Na- 
tional FoaXIGN  TKAOE  CONVrNTlON 

To  the  armed  services  everywhere,  this  con- 
vention sends  Its  greetings  and  its  gratitude. 
The  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  until 
victory  is  won  Is  the  supreme  concern  of  all 
Americans. 

Representing  through  1,700  delegatea  the 
Industrial  and  business  life  of  the  Nation, 
this  convention  pledges  Its  continued  support 
to  the  Oovemment  In  Its  efforts  to  maintain 
an  effective  superiority  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic power  on  all  fighting  fronu,  on  land 
and  sea,  and  In  the  air. 

The  United  Nations  are  now  engaged  In 
uprooting  the  Nazi  and  Fascists  systems, 
which  were  designed  In  their  economic  and 
other  aspects  to  serve  the  ends  of  military 
conquest  Our  next  great  task  will  be  to 
create  rather  than  to  destroy — to  help  to 
build  a  world  order  designed,  in  its  economic 
and  other  aspects,  to  serve  the  ends  of  co- 
operation and  peace. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Government  and 
In  furtherance  of  continued  collaboration  by 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  with  or- 
ganizations In  other  countries,  authorized 
to  speak  for  their  Industrialists  and  busi- 
nessmen, the  convention,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, presents  the  following  declaration 
of  policy  as  an  expression  of  its  views: 

1.    ParVATE     KNTZRPRISZ    IN     INTIXNATIONAL 
COMMESCX 

It  is  the  Impetus  and  the  Incentive  inher- 
ent In  prlvat*  enterprise  that  gave  to  Amer- 
ica a  variety  and  an  abundance  of  Interna- 
tional conamerce,  without  which  the  Nation 
could  not  have  achieved  its  Incomparable 
living  standards  of  its  stature  as  a  great 
world  power. 

During  war  the  normal  processes  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  International  commerce 
are  subordinated  to  military  needs;  economic 
warfare  Is  an  Integral  part  of  total  war- 
fare, ah*  the  effective  use  of  this  weapon 
often  demands  extensive  Government  ac- 
tivity and  a  comprehensive  system  of  con- 
trols over  private  transactions.  American 
foreign  traders  have  collaborated  with  the 
Government  In  endeavoring  to  solve  the 
many  difficult  problems  which  this  unavoid- 
able interference  with  the  normal  processes 
of  commerce  involves. 

When  America  and  the  world  can  turn 
once  more  to  the  constructive  processes  of 
peace,  those  engaged  in  foreign  trade  will 
stand  again,  as  they  have  stood  before,  for 
the  pursuit  of  our  national  objectives  through 
the  channels  of  private  enterprise.  It  was 
throtigh  these  channels  that  we  moved  for- 
ward: it  is  through  them  that  we  shall  move 
forward  again. 

We  see  i|  as  the  function  of  goverrunent 
in  foreign  Trade  to  provide  a  framework  of 
national  pclicy  and  of  international  con- 
vention within  which  the  private  trader  may 
carry  on  his  activity.  We  see  It  as  the  pur- 
pose of  government  to  facilitate  interchange 
of  goods  and  services  to  the  maximum  by 
providing  reasonable  security  and  rules  of 
conduct  under  which  private  enterprise  may 
operate.  We  see  it  as  the  function  and  pur- 
pose of  private  enterprise  itself  to  develop 


that  maximum  volume  of  total  world  trade 
upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  world,  and 
hence  our  own  domestic  welfare,  must  ttltl- 
mately  depend. 

With  substantial  reductions  of  critical 
shortages  at  home  and  the  extension  of  our 
mllttary  power  abroad,  it  is  already  timely 
to  prepare  for  a  return  to  prlFate  enterprise 
In  this  field  of  International  trade — to  reex- 
amine the  activities  and  controls  now  exer- 
cised by  Government,  both  generally  and 
with  regard  to  specific  areas,  and  to  begin 
to  Invite  private  enterprise  to  reoccupy  its 
traditional  field  of  endeavor  as  rapidly  as 
the  natlona'   Interest   permits 

The  ultimate  revival  and  development  of 
the  maximum  possible  volume  of  total  world 
trade,  with  its  essential  contribution  to  high 
levels  of  employment  and  ttandarda  of  living. 
Is  a  prime  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of 
lasting  peace.  The  convention  holds  that 
this  objective  can  moat  surely  be  achieved. 
In  the  Instance  of  nur  own  vital  contribution 
to  the  total  scheme  of  things,  by  reliance  upon 
that  system  of  private  enterprise  which  has 
I  served  historically  to  make  our  Nation  great — 
encouraged  and  facilitated  by  continuity  of 
constructive  practical  Government  policy  and 
action. 

3.    RZCONSntUCnOIf  op  WOILD  nUM  KDATlOtn 

The  convention  calls  to  the  attention  of 
Government  the  principles  it  advocates  in 
Declaration  No.  1 — Private  Enterprise  in  In- 
ternational Commerce — as  a  primary  and 
fundamental  doctrine  of  economic  recon* 
struction. 

Foreign  traders  In  other  countries  are,  like 
ourselves,  eager  to  enter  Into  international 
trade  on  the  basis  of  private  enterprise.  In 
each  country  there  is  fear  that  government 
controls  will  be  removed  in  favor  of  the  na- 
tionals of  one  country  before  they  are  re- 
moved in  favor  of  the  nationals  of  other 
countries.  Cooperation  between  govern- 
ments on  a  high  moral  plane  is  necessary 
for  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  making 
trade  in  all  areas  accessible  to  all  the  United 
Nations,  on  the  basis  of  eqtial  opportunity. 

The  convention  considers  that  the  spirit 
with  which  the  post-war  problem  is  ap- 
proached and  the  decisions  carried  through 
may  be  as  Important  as  the  material  measure* 
agreed  upon;  that  without  integrity  there 
can  be  no  stability;  and  that  there  is  need 
for  a  high  standard  of  International  con- 
duct— some  common  denominator  of  hon- 
esty and  fair  dealing  In  the  international 
sphere,  as  a  basis  for  that  mutual  confidence 
without  which  commerce  withers  and  dies. 

Foreign  branches  and  subsidiaries  of 
American  concerns  must  conform  to  legal 
concepts  and  requirements  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tions In  which  they  are  located.  They 
should  accordingly  be  given  the  utmost  p>os- 
sible  freedom  from  controls  and  restraints 
founded  upon  United  States  domestic  laws. 
The  extension  of  such  controls  and  restraints 
by  our  Government,  either  by  legal  or  extra- 
legal compulsions,  not  only  places  American 
enterprises  at  a  disadvantage  with  competi- 
tive enterprises  of  other  countries  not  so  lim- 
ited, but  also  may  cause  irritation  and  danger 
to  our  cordial  understanding  with  the  na- 
tions concerned. 

The  convention  urges  the  active  prosecu- 
tion of  a  program  of  negotiating  and  con- 
cluding with  foreign  nations  treaties  that 
will  establish  and  define  generally  the  con- 
ditions under  which  foreign  traders  and  en- 
terprises may  operate,  and  afford  that  reason- 
able security  without  which  the  expansion 
cf  trade  and  foreign  Investment  cannot  fully 
be  realized.  There  Is  both  a  real  need  and  a 
most  favorable  opportunity  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  treaties. 

Specific  attention  should  lie  given  to  the 
incorporation  in  such  treaties  of  stipula- 
tions  which  wiU  protect  American  foreign 
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direct  Investments,  and  assure  American 
enterprlBea  in  foreign  countries  the  right  to 
representation  by  agents  of  their  own  choice. 

a      MONXTABT    POUCT    AND   EZCBANCS 
STABnJZATIOM 

Looking  toward  the  resumption  of  treer 
foreign  trade  and  international  credit  traiu> 
actluos  tn  the  post-war  period,  one  of  the 
most  important  objectives  at  International 
cooperation  is  the  achievement  of  sound  rs- 
lauonshlps  between  the  principal  currencies 
of  the  world  and  reasonable  stability  In  the 
ratea  at  exchange  thereafter. 

Many  general  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions after  the  war  may  require  considerable 
time  for  adjustment  and  settlement  before 
world-wide  sUblllty  In  the  exchanges  Is  pos- 
sible. A  staUe  currency  U  the  logical  result 
of  a  sound  economy  and  cannot  exist  long 
tn  Its  absence.  Tsnatlve  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  agencies,  with  large 
powers  and  reaouioes,  have  been  proposed  by 
the  British,  «>n«/iian  and  our  own  Treasuries 
As  wisely  desired  by  tbeM  governments,  these 
proposals  bavs  provoked  wide  discussion 
ttn^  an  awareness  of  the  dlfllcultles  Involved. 
As  yet  no  plan  has  received  the  appeoval  of 
any  Parliament  or  the  American  Congress. 

We  recommend  particular  and  Immediate 
consideration  of  our  relationship  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  British  nuinetary  and  trade  posi- 
tion, and  of  that  of  other  countries  which 
are  now  prepared  to  discuss  their  situations 
and  possible  post-war  arrangements  with  our 
Oovemment.  We  recognlxe  that  It  may  be 
advantageous  for  this  country  to  extend 
credit  In  one  form  or  another  to  assist  other 
nattoiM  which  are  taking  sound  steps  to  re- 
habilitate their  economies  and  monetary  sys- 
tems. We  would  thereby  further  stimulate 
and  enlarge  the  opportunities  for  world  trade. 

We  recommend  the  repeal  of  stich  laws  as 
may  reqttlrs  the  further  purchase  of  silver 
lor  monetary  ptirposes. 

Die  United  8Ut«s  can  make  an  Important 
ecntrlbutloa  toward  international  monetary 
staMlity  by  making  determined  efforts  to  put 
Ita  own  affairs  In  order  by  balaoeUtg  tt« 
budffet  and  by  adopting  polletas  with  rsapeet 
to  tanffls  and  other  trade  restrictions  which 
will  permit  debtor  nations  to  meet  their 
•nfaffsoieDta  through  the  delivery  of  goods 
and  aervioas. 

While  our  present  monetary  policy  must 
be  Influenced  by  the  exigencies  at  financing 
the  war.  every  effort  should  be  made  to  con- 
trol inflationary  tendencies.  In  order  to 
minimise  the  Inevitable  diflleultles  at  post- 
war economic  reconstruction. 

This  convention  aBrms  Its  appreciation  of 
the  responsibility  which  wUl  rMt  upon  our 
Nation  to  cooperate  with  other  leading  coun- 
tries, and  all  nations,  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  conditions  and  arrangements  which 
win  eventually  result  In  stable  ratea  of  ex- 
change and  freedom  for  trading  in  them  In 
the  markets  of  the  world.  We  recommend 
the  eventual  restoration  of  the  convertibility 
of  the  dollar  Into  gold,  free  of  all  exchange 
restrictions. 

4.    MWarWOCAL   TBAOX    SOSTTimrTS 

The  convention  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been 
renewed  for  the  period  expiring  June  12.  1045. 
This  constitutes  a  tangible  gain  In  liberal 
international  trade  relations,  and  will  be  a 
stabilizing  Influence  in  the  post-war  era. 
The  network  of  friendly  trade  agreements  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  act  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  world,  and  Is  a  safeguard 
against  discrimination 

The  convention  recommends  that  measures 
be  undertaken  by  our  Oovemment  now.  and 
vigorously  prosecuted  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  to  begin  the  setting  up  of  a 
system  of  economic  and  commercial  Interna- 
tional relations  which  shall  be  designed  (a> 
to  give  private  enterprise  real  opportunity  to 


continue  and  to  develop;    (b)    to  reduce  ex-    i 
cessive  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers;  (c)  to   , 
encourage    multilateral    trade;    and    (d)     co   | 
eliminate  all  types  cX   trade  dlscrlmluailun. 
Such  measures  thould  be  based  on  the  same 
principles    of   liberalization,    nondiscrimina- 
tion, and  cooperation,  which  underlie  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  program 

The  preservation  of  this  liberal  policy  calls 
for  the  continuing  active  Interest,  not  only  of 
those  engaged  In  foreign  trade  but  of  all  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  and  requires  thuse 
favoring  the  further  development  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  policy  to  muke 
known  their  views  to  the  Government. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
has  been  consistently  suppwrted  by  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council,  and  this  con- 
vention  recommends   its  continuation. 

S.    INTXX-AatXRICAN    AJTAIRS 

The  large  and  mutually  beneficial  trade 
and  econcMnlc  relationship  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  was  built  up  through  private  en- 
terprise. The  maintenance  of  close  and 
friendly  economic  and  political  relations 
among  these  nations  should  continue  to  be 
a  cardinal  principle  of  national  policy.  It 
can  best  be  implemented  by  a  continuance 
of  the  principle  of  individual  liberty  and  free 
enterprise  which  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Nations  have  proclaimed,  but  which  will  be 
menaced  by  a  continuation  of  wartime  con- 
trols In  permanent  peacetime  policies.  Pri- 
vate Investment  capital  and  management 
ability  will  continue  to  be  available  to  other 
American  republics  if  given  fair  opportunity 
and  protected  against  nationalistic  laws  d' 
signed  to  deprive  the  direct  Investor  of  con- 
trol and  management  of  bis  property. 

The  other  American  republics  have  cooper- 
ated with  us  In  the  war  effort  of  the  United 
Nations  by  supplying  many  commodities  es- 
sential to  oar  domestic  economy  and  Indu- 
pensaUe  to  our  war  effort.  Sticb  a  mutually 
bcneflclai  association  should  be  continued  in 
the  poet-war  period.  It  can  be  scconipllnbrd 
by  the  studying  now  and  encouraging  of 
greater  use  of  their  products  and  raw  mat«< 
rials.  This  would  assure  the  other  American 
nations  a  sustained  purchasing  power  for  our 
exports  and  would  be  a  practical  contribution 
to  the  desirable  expansion  of  trade  neceesary 
to  the  economy  of  all  the  American  nattotia 
In  peacetime  yean. 

We  refute  the  enemy  propaganda  which 
seeks  to  kindle  In  Latin  America  a  sut>pieUjn 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  will  be 
reversed  after  the  war.  Our  Latin-American 
mends  need  fear  no  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  the  good  neighbor,  or  of  the  truly 
beneficial  progress  made  thereunder, 
s.  urrscxATiON  or  forzicm-txadk  pbotkction 

AND  PXOUOnON 

The  protection  of  the  Nation's  foreign  com- 
merce during  and  after  the  war  will  require 
close  Integration  of  those  governmental  de- 
portments and  agencies  In  Washington  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
our  foreign  trade  Essential  coordination  ot 
autonomous  departments  through  a  central 
authority  wUl  avoid  confusion  and  will  be 
helpful  to  the  permanent  interests  of  our 
foreign  trade  and  shipping. 

T    LKND-LXASS    AND    GOVEXNUXNT    PITBCHASING 

paAcncxs 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  lend-lease  op- 
erations as  a  wai  measure,  regardless  of  the 
organisation  under  which  It  Is  administered, 
we  believe  It  is  none  too  soon  to  recommend 
that  our  Government  begin  now  to  imple- 
ment a  return  of  foreign  trade  to  commercial 
trade  channels.  We  believe  this  Is  not  solely 
In  the  Interest  of  those  engaged  in  foreif  i 
trade,  but  of  vital  concern  to  every  citizen  of 
these  United  States. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  rettirn  to  com- 
mercial channels,  we  see  a  need  for  those  who 


administer  lend-leo.se  operations  to  concern 
theniselvps  more  deeply  with  trade  problems, 
to  the  enci  that  commercial  business  shall 
not  be  furtt^.er  pc:-.'.ized  In  the  trarultion 
pc.iod 

We  thcrelore  rcc  rnmend  greater  use  ot 
trade  advisory  committees,  which  hnve 
proved  niu'iutliy  beneficial  In  the  past, 
greitter  flexibility  in  Government  procure- 
ment practices,  and  a  larger  allocation  of 
Government  personnel  to  trade  problems 
durinc;  thi.=  critical  transitional  period. 

Ii  sound  commercl'.l  relationships  are  to 
be  maintained  lor  post-war  use.  private  com- 
mercial trade  on  products  essential  to  the 
war  effort  siiould  have  supply  assistance  equal 
to  that  accorded  to  United  States  and  for- 
eign government  purchases  for  Identical 
products.  In.ismurh  as  over  80  percent  of 
our  total  exports  are  going  through  lend- 
lease,  it  1.S  imperative  that  everything  pos- 
sible be  done  to  lessen  the  Impact  of  lend- 
lease  operations  on  our  establliihed  channels 
ot  trade,  and  that  lend-lease  be  restricted 
to  supplying  munitions  and  such  other  neces- 
sities as  cannot  be  secured  through  private 
channels. 

The  convention  emphasizes  to  all  appropri- 
ate branches  of  our  Government  the  dangers 
to  our  trade  inherent  in  foreign  government 
bulk  purchasing  of  American  goods.  Such 
bulk  purchasing  eliminates  long-established 
American  brands  and  trade-marks  and  also 
Jeopardizes  our  channels  of  distribution. 

The  convention  again  urges  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  to  recognize  the 
value  to  our  economy  of  trade-marks,  names, 
aid  bran'ls.  to  maintain  or  reestablish  the 
normal  channeLs  of  sale  and.  distribution  and 
to  assist  in  the  early  restoration  of  com- 
mercial volume 

The  convention  welcomes  the  indication 
that  ao-called  cash-reimbursement  transac- 
tions by  lend-lease  are  being  sharply  re- 
stnclcd, 

S.    COVBUVMKMT     COI«T«OL8     AFVBCTINa 
EXf"'tT  T«At;S 

Tiif  convenfloi)  recognizes  that  under  war- 
time rrmdttlonii  various  controls  mu<t  be  a;;- 
I-l.'d  to  cuf  rsport  trade  However,  exp<  rt 
tiude  kh  ;uld  n  )t  be  unnecessarily  rmtrK-ttd 
by  ufiwuie  ptjltcies  and  divided  re«|>onslbil- 
Ities  sucii  hn  have  existed  In  the  adminietra- 
lion  of  tiiL-sc  ujntroU. 

The  convention  is  pleased  that  steps  are 
being  taken  toward  unification  of  policy  and 
operations  In  the  handling  of  emergency  cou- 
trdls.  and  em{)ba*izea  the  necessity  of  chv^e 
InteKration  ot  all  agencies  of  supply,  licensing 
and  the  allocation  of  shipping  space. 

The  convention  urges  the  early  establish- 
ment of   procedures   which  would: 

1.  Elinunate  overlapping  controls  and  au- 
thorities among  Government  a*;encies. 

2.  Simplify  and  minimize  paper  work  heie 
and  abroad. 

3.  Prevent  vessels  leaving  this  country  with 
unutilised  carijo  t-pace  when  there  Is  demand 
from  abroad  and  supplies  are  available. 

4  E.'lmlnate  Individual  licenses  both  hero 
and  abroad  on  commodities  which  do  not  re- 
quire supply  a.sfs'stance.  This  applies  both  to 
decentralization  and  program  licensing. 

Preliminary  steps  having  been  taken  to 
modify  the  decentralization  plan,  further 
modification  thould  look  toward  the  earliest 
possible  a'Dolishmcnt  of  Import  recommenda- 
tions or  o'.lier  semilicensinc  procedure  in  for- 
eid;n  countries.  It  is  m-ged  that  similar  steps 
be  taken  with  respect  to  areas  under  program 
llcen.-Jink^. 

Licensing  procedures  here  and  abroad 
should  net  itnpo&e  restrictions,  discrimina- 
tory to  exports  from  the  United  Sta'es.  De- 
centralization hai  encouraged  governmental 
controls  in  foreign  nations  contrary  to  the 
trade-acreements  proeram. 

In  accordar.ce  with  the  recommendation 
made  la  1942,  var.coi  ativiscry  commit. ees  or 
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groups  were  established  In  certain  Govern- 
ment agencies  administrating  wartime  export 
control.  To  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  this 
cooperative  effort  between  Government  and 
Industry,  the  convention  urges  closer  collab- 
oratlcn  and  fuller  u^e  of  the  assistance  and 
advice  which  business  can  render 

The  convention  recommends  that,  at  the 
earliest  time  commensurate  with  mil'.taiy 
nece6.sities,  trade  with  reoccupied  areas  be  re- 
BtorcJ  to  commcrtial  channels.  It  is  further 
recommended  that,  consistent  witli  this  prin- 
ciple, and  no  later  than  similar  privileges  are 
available  to  nationals  of  other  countries,  fa- 
cilities be  made  available  to  permit  repre- 
sentatives of  private  American  trade  to  pro- 
ceed to  those  territories.  This  is  an  essential 
step  in  the  effective  reestablishment  of  pri- 
vate trpde  In  such  areas. 

The  convention  strongly  recommends  that 
all  Government  departments  and  agencies 
interested  in  operating  wartime  controls  give 
realistic  consideration  to  our  post-war  com- 
petitive position. 

9.    tJNITED    STATES    EXPORT    PRICE   CONTROL 

The  convention  strongly  urges  that  appro- 
priate United  States  Government  representa- 
tives in  other  American  republics  promptly 
undertakes  a  systematic  and  thorough  pro- 
gram of  publicizing  to  the  consuming  public 
in  those  countries  the  fact  that  United  States 
exports  are  subject  to  an  export  price  control. 

It  Is  of  importance  that  there  be  a  wider 
appreciation  throughout  the  other  republics 
of  this  hemisphere  of  the  sincere  efforts  of 
United  States  e.xporters  to  supply  all  possible 
necessary  commodities  without  excessive 
price  increases  due  to  wartime  conditions 

10.  DISPOSITION  or  oo\JT.KUz:n-ov.'NrD  on 

CONTZOLLZD    MATZKIAL    ACBOAO 

When  liostlllttcs  cea»e.  Government-owned 
or  controlled  stcxrks  In  other  countries.  UMtble 
for  Civilian  consumptl'^n.  may  be  more  than 
6uf8cle/,t  for  the  necdn  of  the  countries  lu 
which  the^y  are  held.  Th*  method  of  dMpml- 
tUtn  of  such  stfXlM  in  the  c^.>uutry  of  K>CKtt<>n. 
or  rlMJwhere,  U  of  lmp';rtancc  Ui  our  future 
export  trade 

ITie  sale  of  *uch  stockn  aA  after  the  last 
War.  tot  nominal  or  intutHcitni  prlc«rs.  would 
be  detrimental  to  uonntil  C'mi[M*tltlon  aiid 
marketing. 

The  necessity  of  prompt  liquidation  of 
stocks  of  consumer  g'lodii,  tuch  as  foodstuffs 
and  clothing.  Is  recognized,  but  durable 
goods — such  as  vehicles,  tools,  and  equipment 
of  all  klnd:^ — should  be  sold  with  due  regard 
to  the  orderly  processes  of  private  trade.  The 
convention  recommends  that  the  Govern- 
ment give  prompt  consideration  to  this  sub- 
ject and,  before  disposing  of  such  stocks, 
consult  with  appropriate  American  commer- 
cial interest  to  Inrure  suitable  disposition, 
adequate  prices,  and  the  least  injury  to  our 
foreign  trade 

11.    UNrrED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AITT)  REHABILITATION 

The  convention  recognizes  that  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  victims  of  war  is  the 
Joint  concern  of  all  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  nations  associated  with  them  In 
this  war.  Is  recognizes  further  that  the  vast 
responsibilities  for  aiding  the  populations  of 
areas  devastated  by  the  war  can  best  be  stis- 
talned  by  a  coordinated  and  united  effort, 
wherein  each  nation  contributes  goods  and 
services  in  accordance  with  its  resources. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  return  to 
normal  international  economic  intercourse, 
and  to  restore  the  normal  flow  of  trade  and 
commerce 

The  itaplementation  of  a  sound  United  Na- 
tions program  for  the  relief  of  victims  of  war 
will  be  one  method  for  accelerating  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  stable  world  economy. 

Accordingly,  the  convention  heartily  ap- 
proves the  establishment  of  the  United  Nn- 
tions  Relief  and  Rehabllltatirm  Administra- 
tion, and  the  participrtiion  by  the  Govcrn- 
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ment  of  the  United  States  In  this  Interna- 
tional cooperative  effort. 

12.     MERCHANT     SHIPPING 

This  war  htis  emphasized  the  Natlorfs  need 
for  a  much  larger  merchant  marine,  commen- 
.surate  with  the  national  economy  and  post-  . 
war  International  responsibilities  The 
withdrawal,  in  1939,  of  most  of  the  foreign 
flag  vessels  which  had  been  carrying  more 
than  two-thirds  of  our  foreign  trade,  left  too 
few  ships  to  serve  our  trade,  our  prepared- 
ness program,  or  our  armed  forces  when, 
later,  we  entered  the  war.  The  Nation  should 
not  again  be  placed  in  this  vulnerable  posi- 
tion. 

The  Government,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$10,000,000,000.  has  built  a  new  merchant 
fleet,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  world's 
total  tonnage.  With  sufficient  trained  per- 
sonnel, the  Nation  thus  is  assured  of  fast 
and  efQcient  ships  adequate  to  maintain  its 
maritime  position,  both  In  commerce  and 
defense.  Warship  tonnage  has  trebled  since 
pre-war  years,  demanding.  In  turn,  a  much 
larger  auxiliary  fleet  of  merchant  vessels, 
which  is  an  Indispensable  element  In  sea 
power,  and  which  now  has  been  brought  into 
balance  with  the  need  of  otir  armed  forces; 
a  position  which  sliould  be  maintained. 

The  United  Slates  seeks  no  mcuopoly  of 
shipping.  With  an  active  merchant  fleet 
comniciifurate  In  size  and  quality  with  other 
factors  in  the  national  economy  and  suffi- 
cien'  at  all  times  to  serve  our  economic  se- 
curity and  national  defense,  collaboration 
between  American  and  friendly  foreign  ship- 
ping Is  desirable.  This  would  contribute  to 
stability  of  service  and  encourage  trade  recov- 
ery. However,  in  any  steps  taken  toward 
Buch  collaboration,  we  urge  that  competent 
and  experienced  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican shipping  Industry  In  foreign  trade  have 
an  impr>rtant  part  In  the  planning  and  effect- 
ing rrf  policy  and  admlnlstratlcn 

As  the  wtir  !«  gradually  won,  ships  from  our 
rapidly  rxpandinjt  m'Trhsnl  fle/»t  should  be 
ut!]ir/-d,  s/)  far  as  pr>sslbie  without  detri- 
ment to  iht!  wsr  •ft'-jrt.  Uy  speed  trade  recov- 
ery We  recomm'-nd  the  emplrjymfnl  of 
nmt-cias*  veawln  In  operation,  undrr  the 
Unlt>ed  utau-)i  flsfr,  on  eMkentlal  trade  routes 
and,  where  practicable,  on  Indirect  routes 
This  will  relieve  the  greatly  restricted  trude 
with  frUndly  countries  which  hsve  long  been 
unable  to  Import  or  export  many  products 
vital  to  their  welfare  and  ours.  Restoration 
of  reasonable  regularity  of  service,  and  com- 
pany indentity  largely  obliterated  by  the 
dedication  of  the  shipping  Industry  to  the 
war.  Is  highly  desirable  so  far  as  military 
considerations  permit.  We  are  building  the 
ships,  and  the  world's  need  Is  acute. 

By  sacrifice  of  life  and  unswerving  devotion 
to  duty,  the  enlarged  personnel  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  writing  a  memorable  page 
in  the  history  of  this  war. 

To  achieve  and  Implement  Its  objectives  as 
an  mteijral  part  of  the  national  economy,  and 
as  defined  In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  this  convention  recommends: 

1.  That  the  active  merchant  marine  be 
maintained  at  a  point  adequate  to  serve  our 
foreign  commerce  and  our  armed  forces  under 
all  conditions. 

2.  That  private  operation  continue  to  be 
the  recognized  principle  of  our  national  ship- 
ping policy  and  that,  as  rapidly  as  war  con- 
ditions permit,  vessels  now  under  reqtilsitlon 
be  returned  to  their  owners  for  regular  service. 

3.  That  in  connection  with  the  requisition 
of  vessels  by  the  Government  Just  compensa- 
tion, computed  in  accordance  with  law  and 
reflecting  the  value  of  the  vessels  at  the  time 
of  requisition,  should  be  paid  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  date  of  requisition.  This 
convention  believes  that  the  failure  of  the 

i    War  Shipping   Administration   to   pay  srich 
I   compensation    with   rea&ouable   promptness 


has  created  a  serious  menace  to  the  American 
shipping  industry. 

4.  That  the  new  vessels  be  sold  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  guaranteed  operation  tn  serv- 
ices established  on  ext'^'.ing  essential  trade 
routes  or  future  new  routes.  Including  Indi- 
rect trades;  purchasers  to  be  safeguarded  by  a 
fall  claune  against  sulTscquent  sale  to  others 
at  more  favorable  prices  or  terms. 

6.  That  wartime  emei-gcncy  controls  be  le- 
laxcd  as  promptly  as  practicable,  with  due 
regard  to  the  primary  task  of  the  winning  of 
the  war. 

6.  That  no  fast  ships  should  be  sold  or 
chartered  to  foreign  operators,  but  be  re- 
tained and  utilized  for  replacement  of  obso- 
lete vessels  of  the  active  merchant  fleet  and 
the  enlargement  of  its  operation. 

7.  That  legislative  and  administrative  re- 
strictions, not  offset  by  aid  extended  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  be  removed  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible;  otherwise,  American 
ships.  In  competition  with  foreign  vessels  not 
subject  to  these  ro.-.trictlve  laws,  will  be  hand- 
icapped in  serving  our  commerce.  Partici- 
pation, ownership,  or  operation  by  American 
shipping  companies  in  overseas  aviation 
should  not  be  prohibited  by  law  or  by  sd- 
minlstrative  regulation,  when  found  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest.  Otherwise  foreign  thip- 
plng  comp.^n;e3  generally  free  of  such  re- 
striction would  have  u  competitive  advantage 
over  Air.erlcnn  shipping  ccmipanles. 

If,  as  seems  probable  after  the  attainment 
of  these  objectives,  there  will  remain  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  surplus  tonnage,  we  rec- 
ommend the  creation  of  a  large  inactive 
reserve  of  ships  to  be  kept  In  good  order 
aftalnst  the  recurrence  of  war  or  other  na- 
tional emergency.  With  regard  to  such  ships 
as  will  th'-n  still  remain,  we  reccmmeud  to 
the  Maritime  Cnmml<jr1f^n  continued  study 
of  the  problem  of  their  disposition,  Including 
potwilblr  nale  to  foreign  fehlp  operators  lot 
use  In  wa7»  which  will  not  unfairly  compete 
with  VPMM-Is  of  the  United  9tat«« 

We  are  opi>o»ed  to  the  diapcael  of  any  rf 
our  Khlp*:  eith* »  rtirw'ly  or  under  srrsnge- 
mmiM  whieli  Immediately  or  ultimately, 
might  result  in  a  leiMMT  cost  to  the  foreign 
purrhasrr  than  tf»  Amerlcnn  cltlr^^ns  wh'> 
purrhone  or  rharter  ships  from  the  lAarttlme 
Commlaaiop,  or  t/)  th'  ir  <^r*tum  under  etm- 
dltions  or  tn  ways  prejudicial  to  American 
ships. 

The  p^jllcy  of  a  long-range  program  of 
shipbuilding,  as  defined  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1U36.  providing  for  yearly  re- 
placements and  additions  of  Amerlcan-bullt 
ships  for  the  merchant  marine,  is  essential 
to  maintain  the  shipbuilding  Industry  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency  In  time  of  peace,  and 
to  Insure  its  readiness  to  serve  the  Naliou 
In  a  time  of  emcrscncy. 

13.   CLEARANCE    Or    COMMXaCIAL    CAXCOni 

The  convention,  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  conforming  to  military  objectives  In  des- 
ignating spectflc  ports  for  clM^nee  of  com- 
mercial cargoes  to  specific  destinations,  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  circumstances  In  the 
near  future  will  permit  careful  consideration 
of  the  possibility  of  giving  more  adequate 
prior  notice  of  change  of  clearance  ports. 

This  would  not  only  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  unnecessary  rail  movements  and 
other  transportation  burtiena.  but  would  also 
serve  to  minimize  delay  and  confusion  in 
the  ultimate  clearance  of  export  shipments. 

14.  MARINE  AND  WaR-EIBK  XNetTRANCZ 

The  convention  records  Its  approval  of 
the  steps  taken  Jointly  by  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  and  American  commercial 
marine  underwriters.  In  the  adoption  of  the 
new  war-risks  exclusion  clause  In  maiine- 
Insurance  policies,  and  the  granting  of  a 
fully  complementary  war-risk  clause  In  war- 
risk  policies  issued  both  by  the  Government 
and  the  commercial  war-risk  Insurance  rom- 
paiiies. 
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The  InclU'ioii  In  th?  war-nsk  poUctes  of 
enitrgeny  perils  :ir;.si:.g  out  of  the  war  Is 
•ound  r.l:^  to  the  bfst  Interests  of  shippers. 
This  prltuiple  was  advccated  as  far  back  as 
1&41,  by  a  committee  of  the  national  foreign- 
trade  council  appointed  lo  confer  with  a  com- 
uilUee  of  commerci.ll  uaderwrltert. 

The  convention  recognizes  the  Importance 
to  uur  Ircign  trade  and  bhlpplng  of  a  strong 
commerciHl  marine  Insurance  market,  domi- 
ciled in  this  country,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  uur  courts  and  adequate  to  give  full 
protection  to  fortign  traders  and  shipowners. 

To  this  end  it  is  recommended  that  any 
du«ii.bilui  which  the  American  market  may 
suffer  111  international  competition  by  reason 
of  jnnecessary  regulations  or  other  restric- 
tions, should  be  remuved  Our  Government. 
In  ne^otiailng  with  oiher  nations,  should 
recognize  the  lm;x)rtance  of  securing  oppor- 
tunUies  for  our  insurance  companies  in 
foreign  nations  equal  to  those  afforded  m 
the  United  States  to  companies  of  foreign 
-nations. 

Tne  convention  recommends  that  foreign 
traders,  shipowners,  and  bankers  dealing  in 
foreign  txchange  give  all  possible  support  to 
the  Unite  1  States  commercial  marlne-lnsur- 
«  ce  m;rket.  and  thereby  foster  Its  growth 
and  devtlcpment. 

15.  Avi.vnoN 

American  commercial  aviation  Is  contrib- 
uting effectively  to  the  war  effort.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  our  commerce  and  other  national 
Interests  after  the  war  will  require  enlarged 
service  on  international  air  routes.  This  Is 
essential  to  friendly  political  relations,  as 
well  tts  to  national  defense  and  economic 
iiecurlty. 

Foreign-trade  Interests  require  continued 
development  of  both  passenger  and  cargo 
possibilities  on  all  essential  routes.  So  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  war  effort,  aviation 
lines  should  be  permitted  to  receive  and  op- 
erate the  larger,  more  modern,  and  faster 
equipment  they  have  had  on  order,  or  which 
may  be  available. 

Aviation  is  a  facility  for  commerce  and  Its 
future  development  will  best  be  served  by 
continuance  of  the  pimciple  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
urged  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  organize  our  post-war  civil  commer- 
cial aviation  so  as  to  maintain  American 
supremacy  and  meet  foreign  competition. 

1«.    PmOTECTION     OF     ASIERICAN     FOREIGN     PIOP- 
ntTIES 

Recognition  of  the  Inviolability  of  private 
property  against  confiscation  la  the  sole  as- 
surance of  a  supply  of  International  capital 
and  credit,  which  has  been  the  cornerstone 
of  the  economic  development  of  the  world. 
This  principle  should  be  reemphaslzed  by  the 
United  States  as  a  condition  of  all  Inter- 
national cooperation,  should  be  Included  In 
all  treaties  entered  Into  with  forelgit  nations, 
and  should  control  our  Oovernmenfk  actions 
In  domestic  and  foreign  matters. 

This  basic  principle  requires  the  restora- 
tion of.  and  compensation  for.  properties  of 
which  American  concerns  and  individuals 
have  been  extensively  and  systematically  de- 
spoiled and  deprived  under  the  pretense  of 
legality,  by  enemy  action.  We  believe  that 
the  American  Government  should  Insist  that 
Justice  be  done  American  owners  by  restora- 
tion, by  substitution,  by  full  compensation 
for  the  losses  or  damages  effected  by  the 
enemy  or  by  acts  of  war. 

Property  of  private  enemy  nationals  com- 
ing under  the  control  of  our  Government  (or 
the  proceeds,  if  disposed  of  by  our  Govern- 
ment) should  be  conserved  during  the  war  In 
anticipation  of  a  fair  and  realistic  policy  of 
restoration,  or  adequate  compensation,  after 
the  war.    This  policy  should  be  established 


by  well -considered  legislation,  and  Imple- 
mented by  appropriate  stlpulaticus  In  the 
eventual  peace  treaty. 

17.    inPUSTRlAL    AND    INTELLECTUAL    PROPERTY 

The  principles  asserted  In  declaration  No. 
16  above,  of  the  Inviolability  of  private  pre  p- 
■  erty,  apply  specifically  to  industrial  and  in- 
tellectual property  (patents,  trade-marks, 
copyrights  and  the  like).  The  Ur.Ucd  States 
was  a  signatory  to  the  original  ConveniKiii  of 
the  Union  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  In- 
dustrial property,  in  1883,  and  has  con- 
sistently renewed  its  signature  to  subsequent 
revisions.  Due  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
reciprocal  rights  and  oblig.itlous  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  under  this 
convention. 

18     VTIUZATION   OF   AMERICAS'    tOV.E:c:J 
PROPERTIES  IN  THE  W.\R 

Thi.s  convention  commends  the  prompt 
action  taken  by  the  National  Furcis^n  Trade 
Council  for  the  protection  of  An^erlcm  prop- 
erties abroad  through  the  formation  of  the 
foreign  property  holders  protective  commit- 
tee. American-owned  properties  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  should,  as  they  are  re- 
covered by  the  armed  forces  of  th^  Unittd 
Nations,  be  utili/ed  to  the  f ulU  k  extent 
practicable  in   prosecuting   the  war 

This  conveiUion  urgently  recommends  ihnt 
the  United  States  Army  take  prompt  advan- 
tage of  the  offer  of  the  foreitjn  property 
holders  protective  committee  to  send  abroad 
sufficient  widely  experienced  American  i)er- 
sonnel,  familiar  with  the  operation  if  .«^iKh 
properties,  to  provide  their  maximum  etB- 
cient  operation  in  support  ot  the  nnUtary 
effort. 

19.     GOVERNMENT    CONTROLS    AFFECTING     IMPORT 
TRADE 

The  convention  recognizes  that  under  war- 
time conditions  various  controls  must  be 
applied  to  cur  import  trade.  Imports  oi  ma- 
terials required  by  domestic  producers  of 
articles  essential  to  the  war  must  be  accorded 
preference  in  the  allocation  of  available  in- 
bound shipping  space.  Foreign  goods  needed 
for  civilian  requirements  must  also  be  ccn- 
sldered  in  the  allocation  of  such  space. 

The  convention  commends  the  policies 
which  have  been  followed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  granting  of  authorization.s  under 
general  Imports  order  M-63,  in  a  manner 
that  utilizes  cargo  space  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  convention  recommends,  how- 
ever, that  when  futuie  amendments  are 
made  in  the  lists  of  order  M-e3,  a  reasonable 
period  be  allowed  between  the  date  of  the 
amendment  and  the  effective  date  of  the 
change,  so  that  Importers,  bankers,  and  oth- 
ers concerned  may  be  advised  of  such  change 
prior  to  the  effective  date. 

The  maximum  import  price  resrtilation 
should  be  constantly  reviewed,  so  that  de- 
sirable Imported  materials  and  goods  are  en- 
couraged and  not  hindered  by  price  control. 
The  convention  recommends  that  when  price 
regulations  are  issued,  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  any  discrimina- 
tion against  the  established  channels  of  im- 
port trade.  Specific  maximum  price  reKuIa- 
tions,  covering  Imported  commcditns  which 
have  previously  been  Issued,  should  now  be 
reviewed.  If  Inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  maxim^um  impcr:  price 
regulation,  these  specific  regulations  should 
be  revised  to  conform  In  all  cases  where  price 
control  of  comparable  domestic  commodities 
Is  not  endangered. 

The  convention  approves  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Government  in  working  out  pub- 
lic purchase  programs  for  strategic  imported 
materials  with  the  cooperation  and  partici- 
pation of  experienced  importers.  In  those 
instances  where  these  programs  have  been 
uudertakeu  without  the  psrticipation  o:  the 


Importers,  the  conventicn  urges  that  private 
enterpnso  be  called  upon  to  participaie 
therein  at  the  earliest  practical  time. 

20    ADMINISTRATIVE  TARIFF  CHANCES 

Tile  special  and  administrative  provisions 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  were  enacted  by  the 
Coni^ress  to  meet  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
decade  following  World  War  No.  1.  The 
nmTnriment,s  made  since,  with  the  exception 
cf  the  Recipiocal  Trade  Aijreemcnts  Act,  have 
chielly  been  designed  to  assist  customs  ad- 
ministration. Seme  provisions  of  the  law  re- 
sult In  protracti^d  inve-tiaaticns  abroad  and 
litigation,  with  consequent  uncertainties  as 
to  customs  clearance  and  final  settlement  cf 
duty  paym.ents. 

The  convention  recomiincnris  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Cungrtss  concerned  with  tariff 
policy,  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
Tariff  C  mmi.-sion,  mstituie  studies  of  the 
special  and  administrative  provisions  of  the 
law  in  preparation  for  the  changes  which 
may  become  necessary  to  adapt  regulations  to 
p.jst-war  trading  conditions.  Other  govern- 
mental a^'encies  concerned — the  cus'oms 
service,  and  other  interested  organizations — 
should  be  afforded  full  opjKirtunity  to  assist 
ill  the  suggested  studies 

The  convention  further  recommends  that 
appropriate  legislation  be  promptly  consid- 
ered, whenever  the  rieslrabihiy  of  any  amend- 
ineni  in  the  law  is  established. 

2  1      CUSTOMS    REGULATIONS 

The  difficuities  in  foreign  trade  arising  from 
wariiir.e  c.inditions  call  for  continued  de- 
velopment of  cooperation  with  importers  on 
the  part  of  the  customs  service,  so  that  the 
application  of  existing  customs  law  may  be 
adapted  sj  far  as  pos.sible  to  war  ronditions. 
Such  cooperation  is  also  important,  to  the 
end  that  burdensome  formalities  and  un- 
reasonable interpretations  of  the  law  may  be 
avoided.  Precautions  should  be  taken 
ag.ilnst  the  unneces.sary  Issuance  of  admin- 
istrative rulings  which  will  result  in  unde- 
sirable changes  in  long-established  customs 
procedures. 

Tlie  convention  recommends  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  American  Importers  con- 
tinue its  work  in  the  development  of  this  co- 
operation, aird  particularly  that  It  take  up 
witii  the  proper  authorities  at  Washington 
the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  those 
delayed  appraisements  which  hamper  trade 
by  preventing  the  prompt  settlement  of  duty 
liabilities. 

22.    TAXATION 

The  convention  believes  that  sound  prin- 
ciples of  taxation,  consistently  followed, 
which  Include  relief  from  double  and  extra- 
territorial taxation  are  of  prime  importance, 
if  foreign  trade  is  to  maintain  a  healthy  vol- 
ume and  bring  benefits  to  boih  the  import- 
ing and  exporting  countries.  To  this  end, 
the  con-.cntion  urges  the  continued  mainte- 
nance of  the  foreign  tax  credit,  and  the  ex- 
emption of  earned  income  from  sources  with- 
out the  United  States  for  individual  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  are  bona  fide 
residents  of  foreign  countries.  It  also  urges 
the  conclusion  of  tax  treaties  with  Allied  and 
friendly  countries,  to  provide  for  an  adequate 
and  equitable  demarcation  of  the  taxing 
sphere  of  each  The  convention  requests  the 
tax  committee  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
CuuncU  to  continue  to  give  consideration  to 
discriminatory  tax  laws  and  regulations,  so 
that  foreign  trade  may  not  be  unduly  ham- 
pered thereby. 

2  3     THE    PHILIPPINES 

For  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  con- 
vention hopes  that  the  fellowship  and  mu- 
tual reliance  on  each  other  of  the  past  may 
continue  after  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy 
forces  from  the  islands. 


Our  Government  has  already  acknowl- 
edged the  responsibility  of  tlie  United  States 
to  restore  the  physical  Instaiiations  of  the 
Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Us  subdivisions,  and  private  property,  which 
may  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  by  acts 
of  war.  The  convention  commends  this  ac- 
tion. 

In  the  light  of  the  exceptional  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Philippine  Government  under  In- 
ternational law,  the  convention  recom- 
mends that  Congress  should  promptly  en- 
act legislation  clearly  establishing  a  defi- 
nite policy  for — 

(a)  The  continuation  of  reciprocal  trade 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines; 

(b)  Provision  for  adequate  reparation  of 
private  property  damaged  by  acts  of  war. 

24.    EXPORT    AND    IMPORT    STATISTICS 

The  convention  believes  that  the  military 
position  now  Is  such  that  no  useful  purpose 
is  served  by  the  failure  to  publish  export 
and  Import  statistics  with  the  same  com- 
pleteness as  was  in  force  prior  to  June  1940. 

Resumption  of  such  publications  now 
would  serve  both  as  an  audit  and  as  a  de- 
fense of  the  operations  of  export  and  import 
control.  An  audit,  by  bringing  to  light  any 
discrimination.  If  there  be  such;  a  defense, 
by  disclosing  the  considerable  amounts  of 
merchandise  which  have  been  exported  in 
fpite  of  the  shortages  existing,  and  the  large 
imports  which  are  reaching  the  United 
States  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  Is  further  leccmmended  that  study  be 
given  at  this  time  by  governmental  agencies 
to  a  revised  procedure  for  obtaining  and 
compiling  statistics  that  will  assure  accu- 
rate data  In  the  post-war  years. 

25.    ARBITRATION 

Tlie  Americas  now  have  in  operation  a 
Western  Hemisphere  system  of  commercial 
arbitration  which  provides  facilities  and  ad- 
ministration for  the  settlement  of  controver- 
sies which  arise  In  foreign  trade  In  the  Amer- 
icas. The  convention  recommends  that  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  coopeiate 
with  the  American  Arbitration  Association, 
the  Canadian-American  and  the  Intcr-Amer- 
Iran  Commercial  Arbitration  Commissions  in 
the  expansion  and  adaptation  of  the  arbi- 
tration system  to  post-war  trade  problems 
and  controversies. 

26.    AMERICAN    ASSCXnATIONS    OF    COMMERCE    AND 
PRODUCTION 

The  convention  approves  the  continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  Permanent  Council  of 
American  Associations  cf  Commerce  and  Pro- 
duction which,  with  headquarters  at  Monte- 
video, provides  opportunities  for  the  Inter- 
change of  views  and  the  formulation  of  pol- 
icies for  the  economic  development  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
promotion  of  the  exchange  of  commodities 
and  Ecrd'ices. 

27     STANDARDIZATION 

The  convention  again  registers  its  approval 
of  an  endeavor  to  establish  throughout  the 
Americas  a  comprehensive  acceptance  of 
agreed  standards  and  specifications  as  a  nec- 
essary step  forward  in  facilitating  orderly 
commercial  procedure,  and  closer  Intcr- 
Am?rican  commercial  cooperations.  Tlie 
convention  endorses  the  movement  of  Amer- 
ican industry  to  carry  forward  this  endeavor 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Stand- 
ards Association,  and  advocates  support  to 
that  movement  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
insure  its  continuity  and  effectiveness. 

tB.    MAIL    RESTRICTIONS 

The  convention  commends  the  steps  taken 
by  the  GfBce  of  the  Censor  and  the  Office  of 
Exports,  during  the  past  year,  to  lighten  the 
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restrictions  on,  and  formalities  involved  In,  I 
the  mailing  of  technical  data  abroad,  in  the 
shape  of  technical  periodicals,  books  and 
trade  catalogs,  booklets  of  Instruction,  etc  , 
so  necessary  In  the  development  of  our  export 
trade. 

The  convention  urges,  that.  In  harmony 
with  the  expressed  purpose  of  retumlnr;  trade 
in  north  and  west  Africa  or  any  other 
markets  to  normal  trade  channels  at  the 
earliest  feasible  moment,  steps  shculd  be 
taken  In  cooperation  with  our  allies  to  re- 
move the  present  restrictions  on  the  mailing 
of  second-  and  third-class  mail,  including 
books,  catalogs,  and  other  Information  re- 
garding American  equipment  and  American 
merchandise,  and  that  the  present  service 
for  first-class  mall  be  extended  to  these  other 
classes  of  mail. 

29.  edcc:ation 

The  Foreign  Trade  Education  Committee 
of  the  council  is  commended  for  the  practical 
work  it  Is  accompllfhing.  particularly  In  the 
field  of  visual  education  for  the  acquirement 
of  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  It  Is 
recomm-ended  that  the  relationship  cf  lan- 
guage to  International  trade  be  given  more 
consideration  by  businessmen  in  the  Immedi- 
ate future,  and  for  the  postwar  era,  and 
that  specific  programs  for  language  teaching 
be  encouraged. 

It  Is  Important  that  young  men  from 
neighboring  American  republics  should  come 
to  the  United  States  for  technical  and  prac- 
tical training  in  our  Industries.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  this  movement  be  continued  as 
the  emergency  permits,  and  that  Its  expan- 
sion in  the  post-war  period  be  fostered  by 
private  industry. 

30.    FORnCN    TRADE   ZONES 

The  convention  regards  with  satisfaction 
the  progress  of  the  New  York  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  in  meeting  unusual  wartime  demands 
upon  Its  limited  facilities,  and  again  recom- 
mends the  early  establishment  of  foreign 
trade  zones  In  Gulf,  Pacific,  and  other  At- 
lantic ports. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  very  fine  editorial  by  R.  P. 
Beasley,  which  recently  appeared  In  the 
Monroe  Journal,  Monroe,  N.  C: 

THE  PROPHTT  WHOSE  VOICE  WAS  NOT  HEEDEO— 
Btrr  PREDICTION  OF  MS.  WILSON  HAS  COME 
TRUE  TO  THE  LETTER 

(By  R.  F.  Beasley) 
The  last  speech  of  any  kind  made  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  the  only  one  made  as  ex- 
Presldent,  was  made  20  years  ago  on  the  night 
preceding  Armistice  Day.  Feeble  and  dying, 
he  was  Importuned  by  friends  to  make  a 
statement  after  the  fuss  and  fury  and  tragedy 
of  the  venomous  series  of  campaigns  that  Dad 
defeated  the  League  of  Nations  and  wrecked 
his  own  life.  There  was  no  Impediment  in 
his  thoughts  though  his  body  was  wrecked 
and  his  time  short.  In  hi*  campaign  for  the 
League  he  had  pointed  out  over  and  over 
that  without  aome  such  an  arrangement 
among   the  nations  for  peace  another  war 


would  follow  in  a  gcncretlbo.  In  his  last 
fioeech  he  was  as  sure  of  a  is  prediction  as  h« 
had  been  before. 

'The  anniversary  of  Armistice  Day,"  tie 
said,  'should  stir  u«  to  great  exaltation  ot 
spirit  •  •  •  although  the  atlmulatlng 
memories  of  that  happy  time  of  triumph  are 
forever  ma; red  and  embiitei-ed  for  us  by  tbe 
shameful  fact  that  when  the  victory  wa* 
won — won,  be  It  rememte»ed,  chiefly  by  the 
Indomitable  spirit  and  ungrudging  sacrlflces 
of  our  own  incomparable  soldiers — we  twued 
our  backs  upon  our  as:>oclates  and  refused  to 
bear  any  responsible  part  In  the  administra- 
tion of  peace  or  the  firm  and  permanent  er- 
tabllshment  of  the  results  of  the  war — won 
at  so  terrible  a  cost  of  life  and  treasure — 
and  withdrew  Into  a  sullen  and  selfish  isola« 
tlon  which  Is  deeply  ignoble  liecause  manl> 
lestly  cowardly   and  dishonorable. 

"This  mtist  always  be  a  source  of  deep 
mortification  to  us,  and  we  shall  inevitably 
be  forced  by  the  moral  obligations  of  freedom 
and  honor  to  retrieve  that  fatnl  error  and 
assume  once  more  the  role  of  courage,  self- 
respect,  and  helpfulness  which  every  true 
American  must  wish  to  regard  as  our  natural 
part  In  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

"That  we  should  have  thus  done  a  great 
wrong  to  civilization  at  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal turning  points  In  the  history  of  the  world 
Is  the  more  to  be  deplored  because  every 
anxious  year  that  has  followed  has  made  the 
exceeding  need  for  such  services  as  we  might 
have  rendered  more  and  more  evident  and 
more  and  more  pressing,  as  demorallElng  cir- 
cumstances which  we  might  have  controlled 
have  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 

"And  now,  as  if  to  finish  a  sort  of  sinister 
cllm.ax.  Prance  and  Italy  between  them  have 
made  waste  paper  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  the  whole  field  of  International  relation- 
Ehlp  Is  In  perilous  confusion. 

"The  affairs  of  the  world  can  be  set  straight 
only  by  the  firmest  and  most  determined 
exhibition  of  the  will  to  lead  and  make  the 
right  prevail." 

Mr.  Wilson  did  no"  put  his  trust  in  the 
written  words  of  the  League  of  Nations  but 
in  the  belief  that  once  having  agreed  to  it 
the  nations  would  have  the  willing  mind  to 
support  It.  He  knew  that  a  treaty  or  a  league 
could  not  work  tmless  there  was  the  sincere 
desire  to  make  It  work.  But  unless  sucb 
desire  did  develop  he  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  next  war  was  on  its  way.  He  overesti- 
mated the  willingness  of  the  nations  to  worlc 
together,  and  he  especially  overestimated  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  public  which 
fell  so  ignomlniously  for  the  falsifications 
and  the  venom  which  clouded  the  public 
mind.  Tliat  falsification  not  only  defeated 
the  League  but  It  carried  through  the  next 
campaign  and  made  the  blackest  chapter  in 
American  history.  Looking  back,  one  can 
scarcely  understand  the  action  of  such  men  as 
Taft.  Root,  and  Hughes,  who  bad  first  advo- 
cated a  league  and  had  even  conferred  with 
Mr.  Wilson  on  its  draft.  They  advised  that  a 
vote  for  Harding  would  l^e  a  vote  for  the 
League  with  certain  amendments.  Harding 
had  a  chance  to  resubmit  the  League  with 
the  reservations,  but  he  did  no  such  thing, 
and  these  able  men  said  nothing  about  it. 
The  country  had  appeared  to  be  in  favor  of 
ttte  League  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  certain  that 
public  pressure  en  the  Senate  would  result 
In  ratification.  It  was  on  his  trip  through 
the  country  to  explain  the  League  and  arotue 
the  public  in  its  behalf  that  Mr.  Wilson 
received  the  stroke  that  terminated  bis 
phjrsical   powers. 

"Stop  for  a  mcraient  to  think  about  the  next 
war,"  he  said  to  his  audience.  "For  I  can 
predict  with  absolute  certainty  that  within 
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unothrr  generation  thrre  will  be  another 
world  war  U  the  nat'.cus  of  the  world  do  cot 
concert  the  method  bv  which  to  prevent  It. 

'What  shall  I  call  if  The  final  war?  It 
might  b"*  the  final  arrest,  though  I  pray  only 
the  temporary  arrest,  of  civilization  Itself; 
•lid  America  has.  If  I  may  take  the  liberty  of 
Fayinr  so  a  greater  Interest  in  the  preven- 
t:ca  of  that  war  thnn  any  other  nation. 
AnuTica  Is  less  exhausted  by  the  recent  war 
thru  the  other  bell.gerenls.  She  Is  not  ex- 
hausted at  all. 

"America  has  paid  for  the  war  that  has 
gone  by  k-sa  heavily,  In  proportion  to  her 
wealth,  than  the  other  nations.  America  still 
biks  fr.^e  capital  enough  for  Us  own  Indus- 
tries nnd  for  the  Industries  of  the  other 
countries  that  have  to  build  their  industnea 
anew 

■"Tlie  next  war  would  isave  to  be  paid  for  in 
Am»'ric..n  blood  and  American  money.  The 
Nation  of  all  nations  that  is  most  Interested 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  what  has  al- 
ready happened  is  the  Nation  which  would 
assuredly  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  that 
great  catastrophe.  It  Is  not  likely  that,  with 
the  depleted  resources  of  the  great  fighting 
nation.-!  of  Europe,  there  will  be  another  wnr 
so«.)n.  but.  unles-s  we  concert  measures  to 
prevent  it.  there  will  be  another  and  a  final 
war  Just  atK>ut  the  time  these  children  come 
to  maturity:  and  it  Is  cur  duty  to  lock  In 
the  face  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
world  m  order  that  we  may  not  be  unfaithful 
to  the  great  duty  which  America  undertook 
In  the  hour  and  the  day  of  her  birth. 

■•nie  next  time  will  come.  It  will  como 
while  this  generation  Is  living,  and  the  chil- 
dren w.ll  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  that 
war.  It  will  be  the  last  war.  Humanity  will 
never  suffer  another.    If   humanity  survives. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  war  we 
have  Just  been  through,  though  It  was  thot 
thnugh  with  terror  of  every  kind,  is  not  to  be 
romp.iicd  with  the  war  we  would  have  to 
face  next  time.  There  were  destructive 
gui>«s.  there  were  methods  of  explosive  de- 
struction unheard  of  even  during  this  war. 
which  were  Just  ready  for  use  when  the  war 
ended— great  projectiles  that  guided  them- 
selves and  shot  into  heavens,  went  for  a  hun- 
rireil  miles  and  more,  and  then  burst  tons 
of  explosives  upon  helpless  cities,  something 
to  winch  the  guns  with  which  the  Germans 
bombarded  Paris  from  a  distance  were  not 
comparable  What  the  Germans  used  v  ere 
toys  compared  with  what  would  be  used  In 
the  next  war.  Ask  any  soldier  If  he  wants  to 
go  through  a  hell  like  that  again.  The 
soldiers  know  what  the  next  war  would  be. 
The>  know  what  the  Inventions  were  that 
were  just  about  to  be  used  for  the  absolute 
destruction  of  mankind.  I  am  for  any  kind 
of  insurance  against  a  barbaric  reversal  of 
culiization." 

•'In  this  generation."  Mr.  Wilson  said.  The 
very  children  before  him.  he  pointed  out. 
would  be  called  to  the  next  war.  How  true 
If  has  been  Have  we  learned  the  lesson? 
Will  there  again  rise  up  men  who  for  some 
•elfish  purposes  of  their  own  will  be  able  to 
befuddle  the  public  mind?  Can  the  people 
again  be  distracted  so  that  they  can  be  made 
to  think  that  black  1b  white? 

The  willingness  to  act  together,  which  Mr. 
Wilson  foresaw  as  necessary  for  the  success 
of  the  League  or  whatever  might  take  Its 
place,  seems  for  the  first  time  to  be  achieved 
for  the  present  In  the  Moscow  agreements  as 
these  agreements  also  Indicate  that  future 
harmony  and  cooperation  may  be  achieved 
lor  the  core  of  what  la  to  be  will  be  Britain. 
America,  and  Russia,  and  these  have  no  con- 
flict iUg  interests  and  the  aupreme  vital  need 
of  all  is  peace. 


A  Dream  Comes  True 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF   C.*:iJORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATR'ES 
Monday .  Ncvcriibcr  29.  1943 

Mr.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  25  year-s  aso  Richard  J.  \S'ekh. 
supervisor  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
board  of  supervisors  to  request  thr>  city's 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  make  an 
»{Iort  to  have  a  preUminary  survt^'y  lor 
a  bridge  over  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  survey  was  made,  the  A  my  (t.[:\- 
neers.  with  Col.  Thomas  M.  Robbms — 
now  Maj.  Gen.  Thoma.s  M.  Robbin.s,  as- 
sistant Chief  of  Engineers — a.s  ciiairman 
of  the  board,  conducted  hearinc;s  as  to 
the  feasibihty  of  the  bridge  and  recom- 
mended that  a  permit  be  qiven  p  'nr.it- 
tint?  the  construction  of  the  bridup. 

The  bridge  was  built  and  its  cir.v. lo- 
tion marked  the  fulfillment  of  tl;e  c.nam 
of  Mr.  Welch,  our  distingui.shed  and  be- 
loved colleague  from  California  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  1926. 
Little  did  he  think  when  he  sugi^ested 
taking  steps  to  build  this  brid^^e  that  it 
would  be  such  a  useful  project.  In  the 
dark  days  and  weeks  following  the  Fearl 
Harbor  tragedy  the  Army  undoubtedly 
many  times  considered  hov.-  ui>^ful  this 
bridge  would  be  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
on  our  California  shore.  Should  an 
evacuation  of  San  Francisco  ever  be  re- 
quired more  people  could  be  evacuated 
from  the  city  by  this  bridge  than  could 
be  moved  in  a  month  by  the  old  s!-tem  of 
ferries. 

I  venture  the  prediction  that  should  the 
Army  be  deprived  of  this  bridge  they 
would  gladly  spend  the  whole  $35,000,000 
that  it  cost,  rather  than  be  without  ii. 

A  portion  of  my  congres.sional  district 
is  within  the  taxing  district  that  w  ill  pay 
for  this  bridge.  We  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  our  colleague  had  the  vision  to 
see  the  necessity  and  utility  of  this 
bridge.  We  hope  he  will  live  many  more 
years  and  will  have  other  dreams  like  the 
dream  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and 
that  those  dreams  will  come  true. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  J.  include  in 
this  statement  the  following  article  from 
the  Richmond  Banner  of  San  Francisco: 

LOOKINQ    AT    IT    FKOM    HERE 

(By  S.  G.  T  ) 

Well,  you  never  know,  do  ycu?  Tlmt  com- 
mon expression  Is  always  appropriate  In  In- 
cidents similar  to  tho  cne  that  follows: 

Turning  to  our  Twenty-five  Years  Ago 
column  In  Its  regular  position,  on  page  2. 
column  1,  we  find  that  during  the  same 
week  that  "the  war  to  end  wiirs"  ended, 
Supervisor  (now  Congressm.in)  Rich.\hd  J 
Welch  Introduced  a  resolution  asking  the 
board  of  supervisors  to  "request  the  citys 
Representatives  In  Congress  to  make  an  effort 
to  have  a  preliminary  survey  for  a  bridge 
over  the  Golden  Gate." 

Little  did  ycu  or  I  or  "Dick"  Wixch 
realise  tbat  week  what  a  bitter  brutal  15-year 
battle  lay  ahead  to  make  that  Inevitable  im- 
provement a  reality. 


And  little  did  Vnu  or  1  or  "Dick"  Welch 
realize  that  week  that  a  quarter  century  more 
would  see  a  worse  w:ir  and  thnt  spectacular 
bridge  the  mcst  :nipor:aiit  link  in  all  Pacific 
coast    land    defenses. 

LUtle  did  ycu  or  I  think  in  1918  that  in 
25  years  Park-Prcsidio  rc-idents  would  be 
d.tfhing  to  work  over  the  Mnrin  hills  by  auto- 
mobile to  help  build  the  ships  to  destroy 
Jap:^i]ese  arrofjance  and  aggression. 

What  does  the  future  hold— more  bridres 
and  more  wars?  I::crf  ase  in  metallurgtcnl 
science  is  said  to  h.ue  been  the  key  to  the 
Gc.'den  Gate  Bridee.  We  have  moved  for- 
ward so  well  ill  the  e.x.ict  .sciences.  But  in 
the  so-called  social  sciences  we  have  failed 
fo  lamentably.  Perhaps  cur  darkest  gloom  Is 
Just  before  a  genuine  dawn.  And  maybe  the 
rise  in  Greece  of  such  .scientists  as  Archi- 
medes and  such  philosophers  as  Aesop  did 
not  end  the  depravity  in  nifin  th.Tt  finds  ex- 
pression i!i  war-making:  and,  by  the  .■^ame 
t(  k.-n    neUhtr  will  it  today. 

We  o'ln,  at  least,  say  of  Congressman  Welch 
tod-iy : 

"He  served  his  couirry  well  in  peace  and 
so  he  served  it  in  war." 


Address  of  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Executive 
Vice  Chairaian,  War  Production  Board 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF  OKI-.^HOM.^ 

IN   IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
ni  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Executive  Vice 
Chairman.  War  Production  Board,  at 
general  .st^^sion  before  twenty-fourth  an- 
nua! meeting  of  the  Am.erican  Petroleum 
In.^tiiute,  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
IH.,  November  11.  1943: 

This  closing  session  of  your  twenty-fourth 
anr.ual  ir.eetn.g  could  not  be  held  at  a  hap- 
pier ho'.ir;  for  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
entire  N.ition  is  confident  of  a  speedy  vic- 
tory in  this  war  and.  more  than  that.  It 
cume.^  on  one  of  the  gr^^at  triumphant  days 
of  American  history. 

We  can  afford  a  grlnj  smile  as  we  reflect 
that  Just  25  years  ago  todav  the  Germans 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  had 
euouyh  of  the  First  World  War.  There  are 
signs  that  they  are  not  far  from  reaching  a 
similar  conclusion  in  this  war.  All  of  us 
nre  certainly  working,  full  time  and  more,  to 
speed  up  that  conclusion — to  make  the  Ger- 
mans and  tl-.c  Japs  understand  that  Irresist- 
ible lo:;::c  of  American  bombs  and  American 
bullets.  You  members  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry have  done  much  to  help  drive  home 
the  ksson.     Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 

,   do  even  more. 

I  Now  is  the  time  to  summon  up  every 
ounce  of  Gghtii^ig  power,  both  economic  and 
military,  to  crush  the  Axis,  once  and  for  all, 
with  relentless  blows.  I  know  that  there 
Will  be  no  let-up  on  your  part  In  the  great 

I  production  drive  for  final  victory  that  lies 
ahead:  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  the 
War  Production  Board  will  do  everything  In 

I    ius  power  to  help  vou  meet  vour  responsiblU- 

'    ties. 

'  1  realize,  and  you  do  not  have  to  be  told. 
that     those    responsibilities    are    enormous, 

I   We  are  fighting  a  global  war.     The  PresiJeut 
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has  reminded  us  that  It  cannot  be  cut  up 
into  sections.  It  Is  all  one  war.  The  Euro- 
pean struggle,  the  Pacific  struggle,  the  fight 
on  the  high  seas,  and  the  Job  here  on  the 
home  front  are  all  part  of  one  huge  battle — 
the  battle  for  a  free  world. 

In  the  same  way  the  entire  war-production 
job  of  America  Is  all  one  enterprise.  Every 
piece  of  that  enterprise  Is  related  to  all  the 
other  pieces.  All  areas  of  war  production 
move  forward  together.  If  any  Important 
area  falls  behind,  the  program  as  a  whole 
must  suffer. 

That  is  why  you  members  of  the  petroleum 
Ir.dustry  have  faced,  and  continue  to  face, 
the  problem  of  urgency.  Your  work  has 
been  in  a  process  of  expansion  ever  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  That  expansion  is  likely  to 
continue  down  to  the  end  Not  only  must 
your  production  grow  as  the  over-all  mili- 
tary production  program  grows:  The  very 
fact  that  this  is  a  mechanized  war,  fought 
by  an  extremely  complex  and  highly  Indus- 
tralized  society,  means  that  it  is  a  war  in 
which  oil  is  the  most  priceless  sort  of  fight- 
ing tool. 

Yc;U  know  that,  of  course.  You  have 
known  for  a  long  time  the  essential  relation- 
ship of  oil  to  this  war.  But  when  the  fact* 
become  very  familiar,  sometimes  we  incline 
to  take  them  for  granted.  That  is  why  I 
want,  today,  to  review  with  you  some  of  the 
simple  premises  upon  which  the  Nation's  oil 
program  is  built.  You  and  I  and  all  Ameri- 
can businessmen  "can  do  our  most  effective 
work  when  we  stand  all  square  on  a  founda- 
tion of  firm  fact. 

The  one  great  fact  about  this  war  which 
makes  it  unlike  all  previous  wars  Is  Its  ex- 
tieme  mobility.  It  is  a  war  of  movement;  a 
fluid  war,  in  which  nothing  stays  fixed;  and 
although  this  has  had  a  profoimd  effect  on 
military  strategy,  and  on  tactics.  It  has  had 
nn  even  greater  effect  on  the  economic  and 
industrial  strategy  and  tactics  which  must 
be  followed  behind  the  lines.  Prom  that 
fact  arise  the  urgent  production  problems  of 
you  leaders  of  the  petroleum  industry.  The 
ability  to  move  freely  and  over  great  dis- 
tances, which  our  Nation  and  all  other  United 
Nations  must  have  If  they  are  to  win.  is  based 
upon  oil.  Without  enough  oil,  all  the  rest  of 
our  enormous  war-production  program  could 
not  succeed  in  destroying  the  enemy  as  he 
must  be  destroyed. 

Everywhere  we  tiorn  in  the  military  pic- 
ture, we  find  that  oil  Is  the  ultimate  yard- 
stick of  accomplishment  in  modern  wairfare. 
It  may  be  decided,  for  instance,  that  military 
requirements  make  the  production  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  airplanes  necessary,  and  that 
the  materials,  the  manprower.  and  the  fabri- 
cating facilities  are  at  hand  to  produce  that 
number.  We  can  decide  that  far.  But  the 
ultimate  test  of  the  value  of  those  planes  in 
use  is  the  test  of  your  industry.  Only  the 
fuel  and  the  lubricants  which  you  produce 
make  possible  the  operation  of  those  air- 
planes. Now  we  are  manufacturing  a  very 
large  number  of  planes,  tanks,  and  trucks. 
In  the  months  ahead  we  may  well  produce 
even  more.  The  obligation  which  Is  put 
upon  your  shoulders  has  become  correspond- 
ingly huge — and  it  Is  growing. 

You  who  live  with  the  pxroblems  of  oil  pro- 
dvictlon  are  aware  of  what  you  are  up 
against — aware  of  the  reason  for  the  present 
great  demand  for  petrolevma  products.  I 
wonder,  however,  whether  the  facts  have  been 
sufficiently  brought  home  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Does  the  average  man  or  woman  really 
understand  the  tremendous  needs  of  our  war 
machine  for  oil?  Frankly.  I  doubt  it.  Fig- 
ures about  oil  consumption  make  pretty  dull 
reading.  A  man  can  read  oil  ligui-ea  till  the 
cows  come  home;  and  if  he  is  not  statistically 
minded,  he  will  not  grasp  the  staggering  im- 


portance of  what  be  has  read,  nor  will  he 
serue  bis  own  related  responsibilities. 

Some  Etatlstlcs,  of  course,  make  popular 
reading.  The  covmtry  generally  has  enjoyed 
being  told  that,  since  July  IIWO.  we  have  pro- 
duced mare  than  28.000.000,000  rounds  of 
small  arms  ammunition — enough  to  let  us 
flre  about  2.000  btillets  for  every  Axis  soldier. 
The  country  is  also  impressed,  and  rightly  so, 
when  we  report  that  to  date  we  have  pro- 
duced more  than  1.600.000  tons  of  aerial 
bombs.  They  have  seen  pictures  of  what 
bomtx  can  do:  they  know  that  Hitler  and 
Hlrohlto  will  also  be  Impressed  by  the  pul- 
verizing force  of  those  bombs. 

But  oil  is  another  story.  It  la  not  so  easy 
to  be  dramatic  about  oil.  The  vast  quantity 
of  petroleum  products  needed  for  the  mech- 
anized implements  of  war  which  have  been 
produced  in  such  numbers  by  this  country 
and  its  allies  is  merely  a  lot  of  big  numbers 
to  the  average  citizen.  You  tell  him  that 
600,000  barrels  of  gasoline  p)er  day — one-third 
of  our  total  production — are  being  taken  now 
by  the  military.  And  he  a&ys.  "Well,  well." 
Then  you  try  translating  that  figure  Into 
terms  that  every  motorist  should  undonstand. 
You  say  that  our  military  requirements, 
every  day.  are  eqtial  to  the  gasoline  that  oould 
be  bought  on  12,000.000  B  coupons.  Perhaps 
that  makes  It  a  little  easier  to  see  why  ration- 
ing measures  are  necessary.  But  still  the 
man  who  drives  a  car  all  too  frequently  looks 
at  his  B  coupon  book  and  says:  "I  wonder 
if  I  can  get  hold  of  enough  gas  for  that  fish- 
ing trip." 

In  my  Judgment,  we  have  a  growing  need  to 
Interpret  the  oil  program  to  the  people  In 
terms  that  will  reach  them  more  vigorously 
than  they  have  yet  been  reached.  Mr.  Ickea 
certainly  is  not  overstating  the  case  when 
he  says  that  the  military  next  year  will  be 
taking  a  still  bigger  cut  out  of  the  gasoline 
output  of  our  refineries.  A  few  examples 
from  the  current  war-production  program 
win  show  why  that  is  so.  Take  the  most 
spectacular  single  example — airplanes. 

Since  July  of  1940  this  country  alone  has 
produced  more  than  140.000  military  air- 
planes. Last  month  we  produced  8.362 
planes,  which  represents  a  rate  of  100.000 
planes  a  year.  Our  production  curve  Is  still 
going  up.  But  even  more  important,  so  far 
as  the  oil  problem  is  concerned.  Is  the  fact 
that  we  are  constantly  putting  more  empha- 
sis on  the  big  multiengined  craft  that  can 
deal  blows  in  every  far  comer  of  Europe  and 
Japan.  In  October,  for  Instance,  we  made 
three  times  as  many  four-engined  bombers 
as  we  made  last  January.  October  produc- 
tion of  all  bombers,  including  the  four-,  the 
two-,  and  the  one-englned  Jobs,  was  about 
double  that  of  January.  And  we  have  not 
jrct  reached  the  full  limit  of  our  production 
possibilities  In  any  of  these  capacities. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  from  those  figures 
that  the  demand  for  high-octane  gasoline 
has  been  Increasing  very  sharply,  and  must 
continue  to  increase.  To  meet  that  situa- 
tion, the  War  Production  Board,  sometime 
ago,  assigned  the  highest  priorities  to  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  100-octane  program, 
and  gave  special  scheduling  assistance  to  the 
balance.  The  time  has  now  been  reached 
when  similar  treatment  for  the  rest  of  the 
program  is  imperative.  Accordingly,  last  week 
we  uprated  all  the  remaining  100-octane 
plants  to  that  top  priority  band.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  throwing  our  full  energies  into 
an  effort  to  secure  the  equipment,  the  man- 
power, and  all  the  other  items  needed  to 
bring  this  program  to  rapid  completion.  I 
am  sure  that  the  armed  services  and  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  are  in  hearty  agreement 
with  this  action,  and  I  know  that  we  can 
count  on  all  members  of  the  Industry  to  use 
every  practicable  means  of  stepping  up  100- 
octane  production  at  once.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  news  to  you  that  Impending  military  de- 


velopments call  for  still  more  enormous 
amounts  of  aviation  gasoline.  W<»  have  beard 
the  call,  and  we  will  meet  it. 

But  airplanes  are  only  the  first  In  a  series 
of  petroleum-consuming  w;*apons  whose  pro- 
duction Is  being  pushed  in  the  factories  of 
the  Nation.  Since  July  of  1940  we  have 
turned  out  more  than  30.000  ahtpa  of  various 
sizes.  That,  of  course,  includes  a  latige  num- 
i>er  of  very  small  craft:  but  If  you  ever  owned 
a  motorboat  you  don't  need  to  be  told  that 
even  a  tiny  vessel  is  a  gluttonous  gas  eater. 
And  included  In  that  30  000  figure  are  2,403 
oceangoing  dry-cargo  vessels  and  tankera. 
representing  a  toul  of  about  254XM.000  dead- 
weight tons.  Included  in  the  over -all  total. 
likewise,  are  nearly  600  combat  ships  for  our 
Navy — battleships,  cruisers,  aircraft  carrleni, 
destroyers,  submarines,  and  othM  warship* 
which  can  slug  it  out  with  the  best  that 
Hlrohlto  can  put  to  sea.  It  can  safely  be 
said  that  we  have  already  provided  new  naval 
and  merchant  ships  In  numbers  so  large  as  to 
bring  terror  both  to  Tokyo  and  to  Berlin — 
and  I  might  add  that  plans  call  for  increased 
deliveries  in  most  categories  throughout  the 
year.  Those  growing  numbers  of  vessels  call 
for  more  and  more  petroleum  products.  And 
the  demand  will  continue  to  rise  until  th« 
war  ends 

Nor  Is  that  the  end  of  the  story.  In  the 
past  3  years  we  have  produced  about  1,300.- 
000  motortrucks  for  our  armed  services  and 
for  lend-lease.  In  addition,  large  numbers 
of  trailers,  semitrailers,  and  other  types  of 
automotive  equipment  have  been  btillt  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  allies.  I  certainly  do  not 
need  to  remind  you  that  these  trucks  mtist 
consume  tremendous  quantities  of  gasoline. 
The  slae  of  the  requirement  can  best  be  Il- 
lustrated, perhaps,  by  pointing  out  that  th«se 
1300.000  trucks  are  about  the  equivalent  of 
one-foiirth  of  the  entire  number  of  trucks 
now  operating  In  the  whole  United  States. 

Your  industry  will  be  Interested  to  know 
that  the  1944  truck  program,  based  on  mili- 
tary requirements.  Is  now  actively  being 
worked  on  by  the  procurement  agencies  and 
War  Production  Board.  I  can  conservatively 
say  that  It  Is  a  gigantic  program.  For  in- 
stance, in  1944.  they  are  going  to  want  more 
than  twice  as  many  of  the  heavy  trucks — i 
tons  and  larger — than  our  factories  will  have 
turned  out  in  1943 — and  In  1943,  I  might 
add,  our  truck -manufacturing  faculties  have 
been  strenuously  employed.  Moreovs",  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  made 
more  than  50.000  light  and  medlvun  tanks 
since  the  middle  of  1940.  with  very  large 
niunbers  of  armored  cars,  scout  cars,  carriers, 
and  other  types -of  self-propelled  equipment. 
And  they  all  bum  gasoline. 

With  all  this  tremendotis  prodtictlon  of  oil- 
consuming  munitions  of  war.  the  civilian 
economy  has  to  be  kept  operating.  Today  It 
oeprates  at  a  faster  tempo  than  ever  before. 
The  6.000.000  trucks  now  on  the  roads  in  the 
United  States  are  vital  to  the  war  efTart;  and 
so.  also,  are  the  busses  azul  passenger  cars 
which  help  to  make  our  productive  effort 
possible.  The  motive  power  for  this  equip- 
ment must  come  from  the  refineries  which 
you  manage.  The  plain  fact  Is  that,  until 
existing  refineries  abroad  can  come  Into  full 
production  again,  and  until  new  reflnertea  ar* 
constructed  overseas,  most  of  the  fuel  for 
our  own  equipment  and  for  that  of  otir  allies 
must  come  from  the  reftneriee  of  the  Unltad 
States.  The  energy  stored  up  In  American 
oU  will  win  this  war  of  freedom  for  the  world. 
The  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the 
petroleum  industry  and  upon  the  Oflloe  of 
the  Petroleimi  Aflminlstrator  for  War  Is  a 
dramatic  one,  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  the 
responsibility  for  victory.  And  that  rcspon- 
Blblllty    is    being    squarely    met.    Bplendld 
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■rhifv^meiiU  mark  Ihe  re^cord  of  th«  petro- 
leum Industry  and  the  Petroleum  AdmlnU- 
tra»i';M  for  War,  and  I.  for  (me,  want  to  pay 
a  trlbii'i'  U)  ihfiMi  achJevfmrnta 

P^rhup*  firni  of  your  icreat  achlevefwnl.i 
In  'M»  war  <»ft.-iiniy  f»r*».  in  pf/lnt  '/f  time— 
liM  b»»n  if>'  rt^vlnrpmrjit  f'f  an  tn'»rn»l  oil- 

»-•»/  -(  '/r«;|i,'/fi   (ty»««Tn    t/»  «i«p|>lar)t  th*  tirPHt} 

t'U'fi  w»,i'».  vcr*"  t\ii%»<\  <  (•h'-r  by  ih*  feOb- 

Mi»ri»i«   ffiJ-d,.**  '*f  by  Oiyr»H<,(,  <(f    t«fik«rt«    t/» 

(,v».»<-«  t<«vi<*  I  i>»»(j  i»o»  r"*!!!!  «y<  y<rt< 
tti«  bitii  •*••<)**.<  9  ■>)«  ji  <)••  huuMtt  tit  \»r' 

rria  (if  I  I  tl'|«  itral  </f  oil  |/t</<lil(  Ut  WllK'tl 
M'.'.ril  Up  ulooy  otir  r-iteii-tli  ro^al  III  |M«' 
»»i  (>»Vb.  tliMt  inostm>o(  wua  tr«iitriid<niii, 
lih  you  itti  know  WJifii  Hi*  •ufnn  route  l)*- 
(  unf  iutf(1fquiit«.  ttte  oil  nun  of  ih«  NhMoii 
wt-rc  fertile  In  hclpitin  to  f\iid  other  wuys  of 
n.ovinkj  the  uU-essic-niul  jjctrolcuaj 

In  :ipite  of  many  prohlcnis.  m  spite  of 
delays  m  oht.klnlns  needed  equipment, — for 
many  «'ssent:al  mdustrlei  were  clumoiing  at 
the  same  lime  for  steel  plate,  for  pumps, 
nnd  for  v.ilves — in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  the 
BiK  Inch  pipe  Une  from  the  Southwest  to 
New  Yc-lc  was  finished  In  record  lime.  Then 
acme  65  percent  of  the  Nation's  tank  cars 
were  m."blllzrd  Into  a  gigantic  shuttle  serv- 
ice from  the  oil-produoliiR  areai-  of  the  Mid- 
west utid  Southwtwt  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Currently,  the  i:0-nich  oU-prcduct.s  pipe  line, 
fi.uallelini;  the  Big  Inch,  Is  being  laid, 
pumping  station*  are  being  installed,  and 
valves  are  being  put  In  place  We  all  hope 
that  within  the  next  few  months  this  new 
line  will  be  delivering  petroleum  products 
to  it,s  eastern  terminus.  And.  although  all 
vi  our  lntcrn;il  oil-transportation  nefds  may 
not  have  been  fully  met.  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  .say  that  the  problem  is  now  substantially 
solved.  Great  progress  has  also  been  made 
toward  makinu  the  Allied  tanker  fleets  equal 
to  the  fob  they  have  to  do. 

Your  second  great  achievement  to  date  has 
been  on  the  technological  front.  There  have 
been  successive  Improvements  in  the  quality 
of  the  100-octane  gasoline — the  fuel  which 
meunp  so  much  to  our  aircraft  as  they  roll 
lip  dazzling  new  records  of  achievement  in 
aM  theaters  of  war.  As  the  quality  of  this 
prcdurtlon  has  gone  up.  so,  too,  has  the 
quantity.  When  the  Japs  struck  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  there  were  onlv  22  refineries  making 
100-octane  gasoline  Wl;en  the  current  pro- 
gram IS  completed,  there  will  be  six  times  as 
many.  Today  this  country  is  producing  four 
times  »s  much  100-octane  as  It  did  in  Decem- 
ber 1943  and  the  Petroleum  Administration 
for  War  says  that  in  a  few  months  this  out- 
put will  be  doubled.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
dustry and  the  Petroleum  Administration  for 
War  can  take  Just  pride  in  having  supplied 
enough  100-cctane  gasoline  so  that  no  of- 
fensive operation  has  been  restricted  by  latk 
of  thLs  vital  product. 

Another  accomplishment  of  major  sig- 
nificance hajs  been  the  Increase  In  our  do- 
mestic crude-oU  production.  The  steps 
which  have  been  taken,  and  are  now  being 
planned,  to  lncreR.«e  the  quantities  of  avail- 
able petroleum  products  are  a  potent  factor 
In  our  military  progress.  And  the  achleve- 
mvU  Is  particularly  noteworthy  because  It 
ttx^k  place  at  a  time  when  we  were  not  able 
to  make  available  all  of  the  drilling  and  other 
equipment  that  you  might  have  wished  for, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  costs  of  exploration 
were  increasing. 

In  producing  oil  and  gas.  and  transporting 
them,  the  work  done  by  your  Industry  has 
been  of  prime  value  to  the  war  effort.  You 
can  be  proud  of  the  record  I  have  cited.  But 
I  know  that  you  do  not  Intend  to  rest  on 
that  record.  The  questions  In  your  mind 
must  be  the  same  as  In  mine.  What  about 
the  future?  What  is  going  to  be  required 
of  the  industrv  and  of  government  during 
the  rest  of  the  war?  What  steps  should  be 
taken" 

I  believe  that  certain  steps  are  self-evident. 

1  There  is  need  for  the  Government  and 
Industry  to  drive  home  to  the  people  of  the 


United  8Ut«».  In  termi  that  will  win  genuine 
cooperation,  the  fundamental  fact  that  oil 
U  an  MMDtlal  tool  of  war,  and  that  it  must 
be  uaed  with  the  utmost  economy 

3  Kirerythlni  pr>«iible  mu«».  be  d-r.e  to 
m«et  tb«  crowlfHC  demand  for  pe',"l»"mi 
pTfKlii^««  Yoiif  iri'I'iifrt  *lil  ha-*-  *"  fn^'k- 
ypf  ;.no«h*'r  fTi«)or  pf';#l»KM'iri  rfTof  / 1," 
Oo»»-r>>ff»*Tlt    will,    of    i,,Ut^.f,    li'^lp    !t!l    I'    '»!' 

pvi  fi»f  ••  (,</««iM*  (..ni«f>4U  mm  ",'i  I'l'-'i" 
wilt  tf>  foft'l*  ttVtt  ljbl"  •'/  '/''»  «.|M.'  1^:.  i-'f' 
liN|>«  riot  M  fi«-*iy  «•  you  »iti»!iit  xiti.  V'/'i 
n^ti>ff,ni/.i>.  I  «»tn  ^ur*-,  limi  •tihfii  kpii.hio»»« 
of  wur  ure  (/lodii'^u  ut  Hi*  >»"•  't  """-yi 
B'-V'-My  or  »-!{{liiy  lailioii*  of  <l';lliii.i  biUiU> 
«lly  the  dernm.d  for  .iKf-l  '<pp»'i  iilununutn, 
null  oihfr  ebut-ntml  iimifn.iU  luxt-u  ihc  m. 
purity  of  our  null'-  But  every  fehs-itjle 
Mssihtttiite  vill  be  ^iven  t(j  bark  up  the  work 
you  do  In  furthering  pioductlot.. 

3.  By  every  mears  in  an  power,  your  in- 
dustry muet  get  maximum  output  ot  th<  se 
products  which  are  most  vitally  needed  for 
war  u.«e.  Management,  labor,  contnirtors, 
and  suppliers  will  need  to  push  theni.'^elves 
to  expedite  the  completion  of  ne.v  fac.lltles 
that  are  now  being  constructed.  In  the  pa.st, 
concentration  on  war  products  has  reqinred 
adjustments  in  custom:»ry  retinint;  and  mar- 
keting practices.  Fi-ankly.  I  see  no  prospect 
that  this  situation  will  change  in  the  near 
future  The  needs  of  the  war  will  not  rec- 
ognize private  convenience  and  private  in- 
clination any  more  in  the  moiuh.s  unn;o- 
dlately  ahf«ad  than  In  the  months  zone  by. 

4.  I  think  It  is  obvious  that  we  mu>t  fur- 
ther develop  and  foster  fuel  conservation 
practices  and  devices.  Technological  prog- 
ress must  be  stimulated  and.  as  such  progress 
is  made,  the  new  developments  must  be 
moved  rapidly  from  the  laboratory  to  the 
refinery.  Of  no  other  single  coaunodity  is 
there  so  urgent  a  need  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  what  we  I:ave  a.s  in  l!ie  case 
of  petroleum. 

The  motive  power  for  these  es5ential  steps 
mu'it  come.  It  goes  without  saying,  from  your 
own  minds  and  your  own  hearts.  We  cannot 
rely  upon  Government  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  all  our  Industries.  Fortun.itely.  we 
do  not  have  to.  This  war  h;is  been  a  tre- 
mendous challenge  to  the  ingenuity,  the  re- 
sourcefulness, and  the  patriotism  of  all  of 
our  Industries.  It  is  a  challcnsre  which  has 
been  well  met.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
It  will  continue  to  be  well  met.  I  know  that 
a  sustained,  coordinated  effort  by  all  of  us — 
by  management,  by  labor,  and  by  Govern- 
ment— will  bring  this  war  to  a  speedier  con- 
clusion. We  still  have  not  reached  the  high 
point  of  our  production  possibilities.  It  Is 
up  to  all  of  us  to  hit  that  peak  Just  as  soon 
as  It  is  humanly  pos..sible. 

And  I  do  not  think  there  Is  on"  of  use  here 
today  who  is  not  willing  to  drive  himself 
relentlessly  to  make  his  work  contribute  even 
more  to  the  war  effort.  For  every  day  of  the 
bitter  fights  now  raging  In  Europe  and  the 
Pacific  teaches  us  anew  the  fact  that  oil 
saves  lives.  In  every  day  of  battle  our  fight- 
ing men.  whether  on  land,  on  the  sea,  or  in 
the  air.  depend  on  the  mobility  and  the  speed 
and  the  maneuverability  of  the  equipment 
which  we  give  them  to  use  against  the  enemy 
of  all  mankind.  That  mobility,  that  speed, 
that  maneuverability,  are  made  i>ossible  by 
oil — the  oil  which  only  your  know-how  and 
your  hard  work  and  your  patriotic  cocpera- 
tlon  can  provide. 

Your  business  today  Is  not  merely  produc- 
ing the  products  of  petroleum;  it  is  to  enable 
some  American  fighting  man.  In  a  tank,  or  a 
truck,  or  on  ships,  or  in  a  plane,  to  go  into 
battle  against  the  enemy,  to  annihilate  him 
with  steel  and  high  explosive,  and  to  return 
home  to  our  shores  unharmed  and  tri- 
umphant. You  are  not  working  for  ycur 
Government  now  nor  for  any  peacetime  cus- 
tomers. Your  only  customer  today  Is  a  man 
In  uniform  pouring  gas  into  a  plane,  or  a 
tank,  or  a  truck,  or  a  Jeep,  or  pumping  oil  into 
a  ship's  hold  as  he  waits  for  the  signal  to 


SCO  into  battle  If  we  can  sr.Msfy  that  cu«- 
tcmcr.  v.e  f  iti  pitsently  go  ab<;i't  Cur  normal 
huxiri»-'5/«  v,»h  th*-  rlpfr  conscl'-ncfs  (jf  m*-!! 
who  loiv  a  -o  given  thfir  bc»t  answer  to 
ftieir  (lAn.'.ry  <  'all  I.  for  one.  feel  conflderit 
thf»t  fh*"  p'Mol'iim  indiii'ry,  at  th*  Wnt*  of 
'(.'•  >  ^t  effort.  Will  I'-t  jio  fon«i(l*  ra*»on  ji,- 
•#■■'.  I  »/l'5i  Uf  i.tt"  tf»*«t  'rtsk— U)  J/ro«l)j/«' 
,.  f   •   '  ,;    <  r      r,    ,,       I    -../i   ifrVr    t«   0*<''I    0     (♦!  'I 

,,.-,,     ,  ,      .  ■.    I   .  .    !i  -I     '  'I  ;nV«i   Attn  ( Jf  ,i(i    I,  V  c 

r  .  tll«»     t»»ktoy     lli'o     tm'00/i)'.'.»ml     aUI' 

(     ;  .      '     Mttd  btlOK   ^>-  1*l"'y    I''  l>'*>   '•''ftl   K""»k 

(iny  u(  vUi\M$UiU»  «rmiiitii.«. 
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HON.  JOHN  iM.  COFFEE 

('F  \vA.':HiN'no.v 

IN  JV.z.  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVt'3 

Monday  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
to  wit  on  November  14.  1943.  I  made  an 
F.ddrr^.-  at  the  Masotiic  Auditorium  in 
Detroit.  Mirh..  at  an  American-Soviet 
frienci.'-hip  laWy.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-sixth  anniver.sary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  of  the 
tenth  anni\-ei.--ary  of  diplomatic*  recog- 
nition by  onr  own  Government  (jf  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  wr>rp  pre>Hnt  at  the  meetintr 
5  800  enth.usiastic  American  citizens, 
with  hundreds  outside  clamoring  to  pet 
in.  but  lor  whom  tliere  were,  unfortun- 
ately, no  available  seats.  Each  person 
present  paid  a  minimum  admission  fee  of 
50  cents.  Thf  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  tickets  are  used  for  the  purcha.'^e 
of  supplies  and  eoods  for  donation  to  the 
Rus.-^mn  p*'ople.  I  was  honored  by  being 
made  the  principal  speaker  of  the  g«ith- 
erinff. 

My  speech  was  wholly  extemporaneous 
and  consumed  about  45  minutes  in  its 
delivery.  Subsequent  to  the  meeting, 
some  of  those  present  expressed  a  desire 
to  secure  a  copy  of  my  talk.  Regretfully, 
the  stenographer  as.signed  to  take  down 
my  words  on  the  sti  notype  was  unable  to 
kt'ep  up  with  the  procession.  This  was 
due  to  no  fault  of  hers,  but  resulted  from 
my  habit  of  talking  very  rapidly.  How- 
ever. I  decided  to  dictate,  from  memory, 
a  condensation  of  some  of  my  speech, 
which,  by  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
lc?.Sy-"s.  I   am   inserting   herein   belov.-; 

WE   S.ALI.TE   THE   RUSSIANS 

If  false  assertion  verc  urcument  and  Its 
reitera'ion  proof,  the  caoe  against  the 
U.  S  S.  R.  would  bo  d:  finitely  closed.  Cur 
Ru*sir.n  .lUies  have  been  subjected  to  cut- 
ragecu.<  diatribes  and  \:':iiclic  attacks  at  the 
hands  of  misguided  Tcries  on  disturbingly 
frequ.nt  cccaiions  in  these  United  States. 
Bui  the  truth  obfuscates  falsehood.  The 
superb  record  cl  Russian  courage  in  this  san- 
guinary war  ailumb.aie?  the  misrepresenta- 
tions so  prom.^cucu.^Iy  bandied  about  by 
domestic  Fnscists,  Tories,  and  "red"'  baiters 
ge'-erally 

Ru&sia  has  been  a  friend  of  the  United 
States  frcm  the  inception  of  our  Republic. 
In  his  first  messaRe  to  Congress,  the  redoubt- 
able Andrcv^-  J.HCkson  feelingly  eulogized  the 
helpful  friend.<-liip  of  Russia  in  its  dealings 
with  cur  young  Republic.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  Ru.'-sltm  Government,  as  a  gesture 
of  aml'>.  sent  a  powerful  Ru.^Man  fleet  into 


At.'-iicmi  V  -  '•  II''  'ii'-^cf  i>f  Piis«lan 
WJiffltlp*  In  t*;e  p*)i  ■;  of  nofiliem  riMp'«  aimd 
Ihfcl  frmnc'dHl  cojjiI  tt  rai-td  lh<  pr.  stige  of 
our  rountfy  tt-in  l<v  r»v-i  strife  und  en- 
'OMr<~e<l  'of  \riiVt  T.,il  A'/t'ibxin  l.lii'olfi  in 
(   ifone    ""   *  *"■    '"'■'»•-♦    "t'    '""»if*"d«T  /•/ 

tf,      W'-rld     W^'      Ti  t       !        f    <■:<!    n     («<;tdl  M.>»»'1      it 

..,,f,(  /I  irt,t,*  f  111'  h  "  •    (f  (i«l  Oofti  t»i  1  t'  <><" 

'  V  tl    (.».    |«o.t     i/»    rtiy  .t/,).e    frofri     •(.«     )»»«'»;  fi 

fioo»  irf'J  H»"«  B"V  »i  >'i.ru  HiKi  >>'  ifc'  i«».<l 
15(|(>>>l»  i^>■rt^^  »n»»r  •l'^''^''  I'll'  0|<n  <  i,n  |l  .I- 
Mr  of  'tMl.t.t»,l.ilrt<  Wni>  M  (r<litii<.<l  \>,ute  .,u 
mt-X'U'U-k  M  M'ltiiUv  HI  lb.  lotii^  sxik,  *A&  )* 
\\rVhi  lot  ili»  (.'iifiiiirrj  ot  iiinnttt.)/  lu  lti.il 
v.ar    nuw»»u's    A/uiy    ioM.|-eii*d    t)i-i)n.>»i>    lo 

(OVIUl-      ilk     fclH-|l|/!h  llM  '■«•       tl!(»      hUbbl.'il.B 

I'liuw  from  biiler  expeiienit-  the  uticiiveneM 
of  Hie  e-iBblibiin.eiif  of  u  ^'...  ono  fr(jnt 

It  was  the  ilueat  ol  the  invas;  /n  of  ilaiit 
i'iU-Mtt  by  the  Soviet  forces,  in  1&40,  wMch 
Laii>cd  Hitlei  to  reliain  in  in  mi  lnv:.M(  ji  of 
Britain.  Hitler  heard  the  1  jw  growls  of  the 
Ku.ssian  bear,  despite  the  fiush  of  victory  at 
DunKerque  When,  in  June  IC-il.  he  com- 
mittrd  the  p'catfst  blunder  o!  hi>  career  in 
ordering  the  invasion  of  Russia,  he  sowed  the 
j-eds  which  ;ire  no*  flMwering  in  che  lull 
ljlo<jm  cf  progessivc  Gcrnu.n  ittreats. 

There  were  some  of  us  who  wtrc  .lOt  sur- 
prl-ed  by  early  dcmun.stia:ioii  of  the  Soviet 
.'ibility  to  resist  inviision  Ilistcrlcully.  the 
Ru.ssian  soUiitr  is  anions  the  best  -n  '.he 
nor'.d.  The  Ru.ssinn  u  devoted  to  the  land 
Uj  is  attachea  to  the  S'  11.  H.  loves  n;.-  lam- 
liy  ai.d  ins  home  He  will  fifeht  to  the  bilii; 
erd  to  protect  his  country,  hl.s  laniily  and 
his  beliefs,  from  destruction.  The  Russians 
were  nevei  miskd.  nor  diluder'  by  the 
sp;;ious  and  h:,'^-S(  und.ng  mes'sages  of 
filcndship  sent  th:  m  by  Hitler  and  his  wreck- 
ing crew.  For  a  deci'd<j  and  a  hclf.  Russia  had 
been  preparing  for  just  suth  a  contingency. 
Her  li'nr.y.  navy,  and  air  force  were  ready 
Ihf  Russians,  .slrai.  giialiy,  yicK-l.-'d  tc-imcry 
at  the  outset,  la  a  tch'inc  now  d<  r.cniinated 
as  defense  In  dep'h  That  they  ki-cw  what 
they  were  about  bus  beon  demonstrated  by 
Mibscquent  ever.ts.  Tlie  turning  point  came 
Pt  StaliupiT.d  The  Russians  have  borne  the 
hmnt  of  the  whole  striiaglc.  The;r  '^laughter 
r.f  thous:inn.s  of  seasoned  Nazi  veterans  is 
bringing  the  war  to  an  earlier  close  tnan 
might  otiifcrwi^e  have  been  anticip-.ttcd.  The 
Ru.s£ian  soldier  is  proving  himsolf  to  be  a  re- 
sourceful, peroisceut  and  unwavering  war- 
1  ior.  In  holding  and  thrusting  back  the  Hun. 
Ruisia  has  elicited  the  enthusiastic  admira- 
tUni  o  the  world  and  earned  the  sincere  grut- 
iLUde  of  the  vast  mfjori'y  of  Americans. 
Where  w^uld  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  bo  today  in  this  war.  were  It  not  for 
th;'  s  criflces  diurnally  being  made  by  our 
Russian  ally? 

Picture  for  a  minute  the  intrepid  Russian 
fighter.  Unhesitatingly,  he  encounters  and 
overcomes  cllmRtic  ob?tnc:es  He  is  not  alone 
Victorious;  over  the  fee.  he  is  victorious  over 
r.xcruciatingly  conpealmg  cold;  biting,  frigid 
Winds,  choking  dust,  engulfing  mud,  blister- 
ing heat,  depressing  hunger,  dispiriting  In- 
ranitatlon.  fccdy-'^ .enching  fatigue.  It  never 
occurs  to  the  Russian  to  succumb  to  the  ob- 
st:  clcs  provided  him  In  abundance  by  capri- 
cious nature.  He  thinks  of  his  goal  as  ad 
a;-tra  per  asnera — onward  and  upward  to  the 
stars— notwithstanding  all  difficulties. 
Hardship  is  his  constant  companion,  but  he 
carries  on.  DiECOuragcmcnts  are  ever-pres- 
ent, but  he  pursues  his  task  without  fear 
and  without  repronch. 

Naturallv,  the  Russian  wants  a  second 
front.  He  knows  only  too  poignantly  how 
effective  such  a  situation  would  be  in  expe- 
diting a  decisive  victory  over  the  Axis. 

Some  there  are  in  the  United  Siates  who 
deplore  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
declare  war  upon  Japan  Yet,  thete  same 
folks  defend  cur  continuing  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relrt.ciis  wiih  Finland— which  Is 
an  active  be'liperent  on  the  side  of  Hitler, 
atainst  Ruso.a.  N.i  u.ally.  the  Russians 
cr.nncc   uudc.s.and   w!iy   the   United   States 


rcntlnuca  to  maintain  diplomatic  relation.^  | 
»1'!»  f«"'ri^t  rrnnco  Spain,  which  rent  it« 
l.,iie  (Ir.iai  ;.*  lo  tne  Ku?  lan  front  to  Join 
(he  A';)-:  'lh!«  in  th"  same  Franro  Bpnin 
whi'h  Reii'  fl  w.UTi  mefd-iKe  of  cojiRraM  a-  I 
tir,fj<i  to  ff  p  .Ui  une.*  piij'pef  j((rVfrnm*nt  rrf 
Ifi'^  ri'  I  i/i/o  es  Ilfrr  rould  lliif  ni>n\iiu 
t^ii'T  iiiift  <'"  l»n»«i«i  lo  re'Je  to  lit*  tJ»'il"l 
tlt*i,i.(nt  nit  In  fK  Ml  *lib»"i<i,  till  (Hit  tnU'^«t^ 

aWrfU'ls'j  yi.nff  full  V>»H  'I. Hi  h'-t'',0  W* 
(  .t.i'l  '  i<  U|  y  c-j  .  |,,ttrr  l|.«  J  .-(.t  W'tXd  »»»'/♦•" 
Wt  «<»  I.MfttMl  o.K  #»!<»»  'f1.«  (("I*  thfrrti 
'  (  Ku-x.u  Uit--  foft'd  ttU-  Jii|)«  I'l  iiH'HaHi  VAJ  ■ 
OUU  of  lh<  K  Ottt-l  Uu'nutt  tuiidieiD  Ut  ^Ub'd 
ihe  bold' IB  of  Mtiiitl.i  I'.u  B'ld  outer  Idoii- 
t^oliii  Hi.o.  tiu-i,  has  ktoi  lilfc  half  miJI'.on  or 
iiKjrt'  of  jnp.--  from  Jolumu  the  fii;lU  (.gainst 
Cliina  and  our  (,»n  jorcea  Ui  the  f.outhweet 
Pacific  Admiral  Kinen  P  Kt:^^,  1  year  ago. 
told  me  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Appropriations  that  It  would  be  stra- 
tericallv  urS'rund  and  unwBe  for  Russia  to 
cede  air  bases  to  uu  in  Siberia  Furthermore, 
it  would  be  a  military  blunder  of  primary 
magnitude  for  Rus.«;la  U^  participate  in  war 
prematurely  agalrst  Japan  r.nd,  thus,  be 
le-iulred  to  divide  her  Army. 

Personrlly,  I  would  s-evcr  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  Unlied  States  and  Spain 
and  Finland  I  very  much  fear  that  these  two 
ccuntrlee.  which  are  active  events  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  using  their  diplomatic  privi- 
let;es  in  the  United  States  In  a  manner  which 
will  militate  against  the  United  Nations  and 
for  the  tenrflt  of  the  Axis. 

It  IS  hi'.;hly  appropriate  that  American- 
Soviet  ralhts  arc  being  held  throughout  our 
country  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  November, 
as  a  recognition  and  tribute  to  the  great  Rus- 
sian Republic,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  diplomatic  recognition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the 
twcnty-.=:xth  anniversary  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution. It  is  of  imperative  importance  to  the 
future  peac?  of  the  world  thp.t  the  United 
States  and  Russia  learn  to  know  and  trust 
each  other  to  the  utmost.  It  Is  not  of  our 
concern  what  fomj  of  government  prevails 
within  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
is  their  busme^s.  Self-determination  was  one 
of  the  Fourteen  Points  enunciated  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson  in  the  early  months  of  1918,  as  a 
basis  for  world  pjeace.  Communism  has  Ita 
faults  and  so  does  our  own  capitalism.  He 
would  be  a  rash  patriot  Indeed  who  would 
arrogate  to  capitalism  complete  Infallibility. 
Russians  admit  that  blunders  have  occurred 
under  communism,  but  they  proudly  pro- 
claim the  dynamics  of  their  form  cf  govern- 
ment. Russia  Is  in  process  of  growth.  They 
change  their  government  to  suit  developing 
events.  More  than  a  hundred  yearn  ago,  the 
author  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  fulminated 
against  any  attempt  by  one  nation  to  convert 
from  one  form  Into  another  the  governmental 
status  cf  a  neighboring  sovereign  country. 

Let  us  not  be  bemused  nor  befogged  by 
hymns  of  hate  against  Russia,  stmg  by  do- 
mestic Fascists  who  seem  unaware  of  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence.  There  Is  a  similarity  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Each 
country  has  its  racial  minorities.  In  each 
country,  many  segments  of  the  population 
speak  varying  langtiages.  In  each  country, 
vast  numbers  of  the  population  subscribe 
to  conflicting  religious  beliefs.  Otjr  record 
of  treatment  of  minority  groups  Is  not  above 
criticism  In  Russia,  there  Is  no  Negro  bait- 
ing. It  Is  a  crime  against  the  state  and 
treated  as  such.  In  Rtislsa,  Jew  baiting, 
alien  baiting,  "red"  baiting,  labor  baiting.  Is 
contemned  and  condemned.  Those  guilty 
of  such  practices  are  punished  as  criminals- 
In  Russia  may  be  found  Catholics,  Jews, 
Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  Protestants,  ag- 
nostics, and  atheists.  A  Russian  citizen  may 
worship  what  he  pleases,  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  state,  with  impunity  and  free 
from  the  threat  of  any  governmental  pogroms 
by  reason  thereof. 


In  Ruftln  no  piivate  monopotlM  exut.  All 
bu-<tt  eftMM  Are  oi'SraUJ  for  public  bco^flt 
and  uw  and  not  for  profit     CarUla  oan  bat* 

no  meiminj:  In  Rr>'-«!la  l:i  Ruasia  there  r/mJd 
b*  no  upeCrt/le  of  )  nn«ir'-<1ii  of  prlvat^t  rnf' 
pofd'kifi*   b  inu   tn:htiP4l    Vn   fraud   in   th« 

rnNnr  i<i  tin  «r«>  (rb«ef  ii»ml  »n4  «>«NMn#«l  Ivy  tita 
In/'l  I  tint  «(MifM  MMI  m>nm  «H  MMittUfh' ttiMIHf 

<  t,i.}i-m  •>>«>  U,  Mill*  Itw,**'!  Ir)r  ^WU'ilafn  %m 
ill  to«V«  loirapltail,  ili-lih<  riilci)  t«(  pfuitUUl 
4lU"|»t,  ititifutM'flloUUM  of  •rftf  (If  uHf  «/*» 

tiM^ti  and  MtiU'ik  r<  r  (h«  mIu  t,i  \trotu 

Ol  rioi  ini»(iil't>  inf?  !  Ci  no  wmii  my  fa» 
m'«rk>  lo  b*  tuubiiuta  an  Mcmum  lo  ptitfor 
H  ^Vkl(ln  of  coiuini'i.i  ,t)  U'  :)iui  |',.  v.til:iig 
Uae  !.«•<  enLh  country  iidheia  lo  llr.  uwu 
fwim  of  government  I  merely  have  Kiviii 
('xi.r:b.->ion  III  u  lew  ol  cur  ini.-M.k.-i  laid 
wiulviie».sei.,  to  show  that  our  owu  Country 
ha-  no  monopoly  on  virtue 

I  deplore  those  In  our  own  midst  who  ^^Ive 
fre<»  llcen'^e  to  poisonous  tongues  and  would 
cause  dissension  to  arise  between  us  und  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  The  security  and  i>eace  cf  the 
world  depends.  In  no  small  mtas'ire.  upon  a 
piaciical  collaboration  between  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union.  Great  Britain,  and 
Ciuna.  The  recent  ccmpact  sigtied  by  the 
d.p^Miiatic  representative*  of  these  four 
countries,  at  Moscow.  Is  the  greatest  r.chleve- 
ment  of  the  war  to  date  and  p-iigiirs  favor- 
ably for  the  future  well-being  of  the  demo* 
cratlc  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Neither  Russia  nor  the  United  States  cov- 
ets any  land  po6.<^essed  by  the  other.  Wo 
are  neighbors  in  the  Pacific,  where  Alaska, 
in  the  form  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
stretches  forth  Uncle  Sam's  hand  and  arm 
In  a  geographic  gesture  of  friendship,  to- 
ward the  coast  of  Siberia.  Let  us  continue 
to  promote  a  friendly  relationship  between 
our  two  countries.  Let  vis  establish  a  prac- 
tical modus  Vivendi,  as  the  diplomats  call 
it,  whicii  will  be  the  means  for  insuring  un- 
iiitcnupted  exchanges  of  Ideas  between  our 
respective  peoples.  Let  no  one  be  vouch- 
6a*d  the  privilege  of  undermining  that 
friendship  through  the  exercise  of  dlstortM 
free  speech,  without  rebuke  and  certainly 
without  refutation. 

I  salute  our  Russian  allies.  I  congratu- 
late  those  present  for  coming  here  today  to 
Join  in  a  program  which  renders  deserved 
recognition  to  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Tkc  Ute  Joe  D.  ChHteBdcn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OF    MTNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HODSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  I^iieaker,  yesterday  a 
gallant  American,  Joe  D.  Chittenden, 
died  at  Mount  Alto  Hospital.  Joe  Chit- 
tenden was  head  of  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Service  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  His  Army  service  was 
typical  of  the  American  Army.  Bom 
and  reared  in  New  York  State  he  served 
with  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth 
Infantry  of  the  Porty-second — the  Rain- 
bow Division — an  Alabama  regiment. 
During  the  bitter  fl^-hting  of  the  Aisne- 
Mame  offensive  he  was  badly  wounded. 
During  the  years  that  have  passed  sine* 
that  war  his  suSering  has  been  continu- 
ous. Ili.s  le?s  ridd'ed  ty  Geiin-^n  fire 
never  ceas:d  cau'ir.c  h  lii  i:  ii  ram  and 
agony. 


^ 
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Never  complaining  he  carried  on.  not 
only  for  himself  but  in  his  oCacial  ca- 
pacity he  directed  the  handling  on  thou- 
sands of  claims  for  men  who  had  served 
overseas  in  all  of  our  wars  and  cam- 
paigns. He  was  my  friend  and  his 
tolerance  and  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  veterans  of  this  country  will 
be  missed  over  the  entire  Nation.  To 
hi.'!  beloved  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his 
son,  now  a  member  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  go  the  sincere  sympathy  of  all. 


Scholastic  All-Star  Game  Deserves 
Support 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PKNNSTLV.^NIA 

pi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
greater  athletic  community  in  the  coun- 
try than  Washington.  D.  C,  the  capital 
of  the  world,  where  Mr.  George  P.  Mar- 
shall holds  forth  with  his  Washington 
Redskins,  national  professional  football 
champions.  However,  a  game  that  is 
attracting  city-wide  interest  is  the  scho- 
lastic all-star  game  between  the  pick  of 
prep-school  and  high-school  football 
players,  which  will  be  played  at  GriflBth 
Stadium  on  Saturday,  December  11, 1943. 
This  game  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  and  the 
Touchdown  Club.  The  Touchdown  Club, 
of  Washington.  D.  C.  has  a  splendid 
reputation  for  its  accomplisliments  in 
encouraging  high-school  and  college 
sports  in  this  area.  Its  weekly  award 
to  the  out.<;tanding  high-school  and 
college  football  player  in  the  District  has 
spurred  on  many  a  lad  to  greater  ath- 
letic achievement.  The  Metropolitan 
Police  Boys'  Club  has  been  the  special 
recipient  of  gifts  totaling  over  $10,000 
from  the  Touchdown  Club.  Among  the 
past  presidents  of  the  Touchdown  Club 
have  t)een  A.  J.  "Dutch"  Bergman,  pres- 
ent outstanding  coach  of  the  Washington 
Redskins,  who  was  the  first  president  of 
the  club  and  one  of  its  founders;  John 
McGovern.  of  Minnesota:  C.  R.  Fenwick, 
of  Virginia:  B.  L.  Eberts.  nationally 
known  football  official,  of  Catholic  Uni- 
versity: R.  D.  Pittman,  of  Baylor  Univer- 
sity: Max  Farrington.  of  Westmin-ster ; 
L.  W.  Thomas.  Jr.,  of  Maryland;  and  last 
year's  president,  the  famous  and  only 
Admiral  E.  8.  Land,  of  the  Navy.  The 
entire  net  proceeds  of  this  game  will  be 
equally  divided  between  Smokes  for 
Yanks  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Boys' 
Club.  Let  us  all  in  this  busy  capital  of 
the  w^orld  buy  tickets,  regardless  of 
whether  we  attend,  to  help  this  worthy 
tmdertaking.  I  congratulate  the  Touch- 
down Club  and  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald. 

I  am  happy  to  include  in  my  remarks 
the  letter  pertaining  to  this  game  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Simmons,  of 


Texas,  the  present  cjenial  and  able  presi- 
dent of  the  Touchdown  Club: 

The  Touchdown  Clcb  of  Washington. 

Washington.  D  C  .  .Vorcf;;i)cr  2ti.  1343. 
Congressman  Samvel  Wnss, 
House  Office  Bu'lding. 

Warhtngton.  D   C 

Dear  S\mmt;  Fcllowlr.g  cur  reoent  ccn- 
versatjon  at  the  Touchdown  Club  Su!id:^y 
evening  regard  the  scholastic  ail-star  game 
between  the  pick  cf  prep  school  and  hit'.h- 
£Chocl  players  on  Saturday.  Deceir.ber  11.  we 
want  you  to  know  that  the  W.-.Ehix.gtou 
Times-Herald  and  the  Touchdo-A-n  Cluio  are 
the  cospunsors  cf  th;s  game. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  hl.'tcry  cf  this 
community  cvcrycne  of  the  EChocls  n\  metro- 
politan Washington  will  be  represented  m  a 
football  game.  Ten  public  high  schools  and 
elgh.  prep  schools  with  players  and  stucient.s 
from  every  section  cf  this  community  will 
participate 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  this  game 
will  prove  highly  attractive,  not  only  to  the 
playt-rs  as  an  extra  bit  of  recognition  for 
their  skill  on  the  gridiron,  but  als.i  to  the 
students  of  the  various  schools  Involved,  the 
families  and,  of  course,  the  general  public. 

The  entire  net  proceeds  of  this  game  will 
be  divided  evenly  between  "Sme  kes  for 
Yanks,"  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Beys' 
Club.  "Smokes  for  Yanks"  Is  considered  a 
ver.  worthy  cause  In  aiding  In  a  small  way  to 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  our  boys  on  the 
fighting  fronts. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Bovs  CUib  has 
been  the  special  recipients  cf  gifts  from 
Touchdown  thus  far  this  year  cf  over  IIOOUO. 
The  total  membership  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Boys  Club  has  now  reached  almvist 
30.000  and  It  would  be  redundant  for  me  to 
tell  you  the  fine  work  that  the  M^t.-.-politan 
Police  Boys  Club  Is  doing  in  this  community 
with  underprivileged  bc\s. 

We.  as  sponsors,  feel  that  this  event  will 
develop  Into  an  annual  classic.  Tickets  for 
school  students  are  50  cents  and  for  the  een- 
eral  public  the  price  will  be  only  $1.  includ- 
ing tax. 

Your  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  game 
of  football  is  well  known  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  we  know  that  you  will  lend  vour 
wholehearted  support  In  a  game  that  Is  going 
to  help  so  materially,  not  only  In  encouraging 
underprivileged  boys  in  these  environ.^,  but 
also  every  place  our  boys  are  fighting  through 
the  contribution  this  game  will  make  to 
"Smokes  for  Yanks." 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  and  our 
deep  appreciation  of  your  support  and  also 
of  any  publicity  you  can  give  this  game  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Simmons. 


Domestic  Freedom  of  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATUTS 

Monday.  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBO.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
November  16.  1943,  entitled  "Domestic 
Freedom  of  the  Air."  and  an  article  by 
Leo  Culllnane  which  appeared  in  the 


Novomb.  V  14  loiue  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune: 

jFrcm  the  Ntw  York  Herald  Tribune  ol 
N..-. ember  16.  1943  j 

DOMESTIC    FREEDOM    OF    THE    AIR 

The  extension  of  Federal  contrcl  ov'r  mat- 
ters better  loft  to  State  regulation  has  been 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  New  Deal  which 
must  be  corrected.  Nevertheless,  there  la 
at  leasf;  one  flokl  where  State  authority  can 
be  an  impractical  ai.achronism — the  field  of 
aviation.  Of  all  for.ms  cf  interstate  com- 
merce this  t«  the  one  wherein  Federal  regti- 
laticn  is  most  ckarly  desirable  and  where 
a  patchwork  of  State  legislation  can  be  most 
harmful  to  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  with 
the  least  pmspect  of  compensating  benefits. 
Tomorrow  tlie  House  will  consider  the  Lea 
bill,  an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  which,  in  the  words  of  Col. 
Edgar  S.  Gorrell,  president  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Asscciatlon.  will  as.'^ure  "domestic  free- 
dom of  the  ah"  by  an  extension  of  Fedeial 
authoiity. 

The  Lea  bill  has  stirred  up  considerable 
controversy  outside  Congress.  It  is  a  long 
and  ccmpiex  measure  vhlch  nia^-.  perhaps, 
require  amciidment  in  some  details.  But 
the  principle  of  "domestic  freedom  of  the 
air  '  is  the  chief  consideration.  The  best 
friends  of  decentralized  government)  must 
adml'-  that  in  many  phii-'^es  of  interstate 
commerce  —  notably  that  represented  by 
trucks  and  buses — the  complexity  of  State 
regulations  has  Ixen  a  serious  impediment. 
Vy'ith  the  great  present  and  pro:-pective  im- 
portance of  the  growing  aviation  industry  to 
American  economic  life.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  felly  to  develop  a  confusion  In  the 
air  similar  to  thaf  which  obtain.s  on  the  roads. 
The  Lea  bill  should  be  passed. 


[From    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 

November  14.  194.3  | 
Bn.L  0>:   Control   or   Am  Lines   To  Be  Up 

Ttesday — House  To  Get  Lea  Measure  To 

Hy    F(  und.\tion  for   Aviation  Expansion 

Aftcr  WAn,  ANii  To  Set  Up  an    I.  C.  C."  fob 

THE  NatI'-  N  s  Skyways 

(By  Leo  Cullir.ane) 

WAbHiNCTON.  November  13. — The  Lea  bill, 
a  bror.d  measure  amending  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics- Ac^  of  1938  in  light  cf  peacetime  and 
wartime  experiences,  is  scheduled  to  be 
brought  up  for  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Tuesday. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  immediate  p<jst-war  aviation  expansion 
and  to  regulate  almost  all  phases  cf  civil  avia- 
tion on  a  Federal  basis,  and  would  set  up  an 
independent  comnUbSicn  controlling  the 
operation  of  the  air  lines  similar  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commis&iun's  regulatory 
powers  over  the  railroads. 

Virtually  the  entire  aviation  industry  In 
this  country  is  lined  up  behind  the  bill, 
proponents  both  in  and  cut  of  Congress  say 
that  once  tlio  bill  comes  to  a  vote  it  will  be 
passed  by  a  wide  margin. 

Col  Eciear  S.  Gorrell.  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  As.sociation.  an  organization  repre- 
senting all  of  the  Nation'.s  commercial  air 
lines,  Voiced  the  opiinon  of  the  industry  this 
week  when  he  said,  "The  enactment  of  the 
Lea  bill,  providing  thus  for  domestic  freedom 
of  the  air.  surely  should  assume  a  high  place 
on  any  program  for  the  future  development 
of  American  civil  aviation."  He  added  that 
the  bill  "fuarantees  a  privilege  which  should 
be  the  birthright  of  every  American  flyer. 
the  privileee  to  fly  from  one  State  to  another 
without  the  risk  of  falling  Into  some  legal 
trap  such  as  so  often  confronts  the  operator 
of  an  automobile  or  a  truck  en  the  hghways 
In  the  cour-e  cf  an  Interstate  Journey. ' 
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Tlie  general  purpose  of  the  bill,  according 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  reported  It  favorably  to  the 
House.  Is  to  aid  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  our  civil  aviation  and  further  to 
promote  its  safety,  stability,  and  efficiency. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  bill  are  sura- 
marj'Cd  as  follows: 

It  changes  the  name  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Commis- 
sion and  makes  it  an  Independent  agency 
of  the  Government.  Some  critics  have 
charged  that  so  long  us  the  present  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  remains  under  the  De- 
partment cf  Com.merce,  it  is  subject  to  polit- 
ical pressure. 

It  restores  Independent  accident  investiga- 
tion to  be  conducted  by  a  director  of  air 
safety  to  be  arp^^lnted  by  the  President,  with 
the  ccnsent  of  the  Senate. 

It  calls  for  an  Investigation  and  report  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ccmm.ission  with  re- 
sprct  to  tlie  development  of  air  commerce 
and  air  navigation  which  may  be  anticipated 
during  the  post-war  period,  such  report  to 
Include  suggested  plans  for  meeting  stich 
post-war  developments. 

It  proposes  an  invesJgaticn  and  report  by 
the  Postmaster  General  and  also  by  the  Civil 
A''ronautlcs  Comm.isslon  as  to  the  fe.'.sibi'ity 
of  carrying  all  classes  of  mail  by  air  when  de- 
livery thereby  would  be  sneedrd 

It  ex'ends  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  air 
commerce,  and  further  dcflnes  Federal  Juris- 
diction over  air  navigation. 

It  provides  for  a  broad  program  cf  aviation 
training  and  editcatlon 

It  proposes  a  long-ranee  program  under 
direction  of  the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aero- 
nautics for  the  development  of  air  naviga- 
tion facilities.  Including  airports. 

It  provides  a  plan  to  protect  the  safety  of 
flight  by  furnishing  a  means  to  rem.cve  or 
prevent  hazards  to  air  navigation  on  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  airports. 

It  provides  additional  means  tor  necessary 
financial  support  of  air  transportation  by  the 
Government  through  direct  payments. 

It  contains  stricter  prohibitions  against  the 
ls.suance  of  pa.sses  in  air  transportation. 

It  provides  means  for  further  developing 
traffic  by  air  through  granting  dl.scounts  for 
quantity   transportation. 

It  brings  contract  carriers  by  air  under 
economic  regulation. 

It  provides  for  a  study  of  multiple  taxation 
of  persons  engaged  in  air  commerce  and  of 
their  employees,  to  develop  recommendations 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  unsound  tax  policies 
affecting   civil   aviation. 

It  introduces  Improvements  In  the  admin- 
istrative procedure  under  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Act. 

It  provides  for  strengthening  and  expand- 
ing the  Weather  Bureau  service  In  aid  of  our 
air  navigation  both  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional 

It  codifies  civil-aviation  law  by  bringing 
isolated  legl.slative  provisions  Into  the  Civil 
Aeronautcs  Act. 

It  provider  for  the  more  efficient  settlement 
of  disputes  Involving  air  carriers  by  directing 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Commission  to  set  up 
a  procedure  for  the  voluntary  arbitration  of 
stich  disputes. 

It  gives  the  airman  In  command  of  an  air- 
craft, or  other  authorized  employees,  ade- 
quate power  to  prevent  dangerous  or  die- 
orderly  conduct  and  otherwise  assures  safety 
of  operation  of  the  aircraft. 

It  call  for  an  investigation  and  report  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Commission  as  to  mat- 
ters affecting  aviation  Insurance. 

It  makes  clear  that  all  employees  of  air 
carriers  are  subject  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
and  It  extends  that  act  to  contract  carriers 
by  air  and  their  employees. 

Advocates  of  the  bill  say  Its  enswrtment  Is 
"vital  to  the  sound  promotion  and  develop- 


ment of  all  phases  of  civil  aviation."  They 
declare  it  is  ciost  Important  that  the  neces- 
sary foundation  for  the  immediate  post-war 
period  be  laid  now.  Other  nations  are  pre- 
paring for  /apid  development  as  soon  as 
the  war  is  over,  they  point  out,  and  arge  that 
America  be  ready  to  maintain  its  leadership. 
They  say  civil  aviation  must  be  ready  for 
immediate  expansion,  on  a  sound  basis,  at 
the  war's  end. 


Reverse  Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF   NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  of  No- 
vember 13,  1943: 

BE\°ERSE  LEND-LEASE 

Lend-lease,  like  foreign  trade,  is  not  a  one- 
way street.  While  tliis  country  is  .supply- 
fng  far  more  goods  and  services  to  Its  allies 
than  it  Is  receiving  from  them,  the  reverse 
flow  of  aid  has  become  an  Important  factor 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  promises 
to  take  a  growing  place  in  the  Nation's  mlll- 
tary-naval  economy. 

President  Roosevelt  In  a  lengthy  statement 
Thursday  revealed  the  far-reaching  nature 
of  the  lend-lease  assistance  given  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  the  British  commonwealth. 
Such  assistance,  according  to  an  incomplete 
summary,  amounted  through  last  June  to 
$1,174,900,000. 

This  is  only  a  little  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  more  than  85.500,000,000  lend-lease 
aid  this  country  has  given  Britain  and  the 
dominions.  It  Is  true.  But.  as  the  President 
pointed  out,  the  mutual  support  being  given 
by  the  allies  is  not  to  be  calculated  simply 
on  a  doUars-and-cents  basis.  The  main 
ptirpose  Is  to  put  the  needed  weapon  into 
"the  hands  of  that  soldier — whatever  may  be 
his  nationality — who  can  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment use  it  most  effectively  to  defeat  our 
common  enemies." 

The  greater  part  of  the  help  from  the  Em- 
pire, the  report  to  Congress  brought  out,  has 
been  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
British  total  of  $871,000,000  is  divided  be- 
tween airports,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  oth- 
er Cacllltles  for  American  servicemen,  1371,- 
000,000;  goods  and  services.  $371,000,000;  and 
shipping.  $169,030,000. 

The  reverse  flow  of  lend-lease  from  Aus- 
tralia to  this  country  amounted  to  $196,- 
000.000  through  last  June.  New  Zealand's 
help  came  to  $51,000,000,  and  India's.  $56,- 
900,000 

Canada  has  received  no  lend-lease  aid  from 
this  country,  paying  cash  for  her  purcbaoea 
here.  Canada,  Uke  the  United  States,  is 
putting  out  in  the  way  of  lend-lease  more 
than  she  is  taking  in;  she  has  made.  In  the 
President's  words,  "a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
aid  available  without  payment  to  the  United 
Elingdom  and  is  now  engaged  in  making 
avaUable  another  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  aid" 
to  various  members  of  the  United  Nations 
on  a  mutual  assistance  program  slnlUar  to 
lend-lease. 

Britain's  agreement  last  summer  to  In- 
clude in  the  reverse  lend-lease  program  com- 
modities we  formerly  purchased  from  her, 
Including  food  and  raw  materials,  will  maJce 


available  to  the  United  State*  without  pay- 
ment such  Items  as  "rubber  from  Oeylon, 
Trinidad.  British  Ouiana.  and  British  Hon- 
duras; asbestos  and  chrome  from  Southern 
Rhodesia,  tea  and  coconut  oil  from  Ceylon, 
and  benzol  and  tar  acids  from  the  United 
Kingdom." 

There  is,  the  President  maintained  In  his 
message,  no  physical  or  financial  standard 
by  which  we  can  measure  the  contribution 
of  each  of  the  United  Nations;  but  ts  is 
clear  that  the  mutual  assistance  program  has 
brought  progress  in  the  war  and  "saved  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  own  boys  as  well  as 
those  of  our  allies." 


Protect  the  American  Form  of  Go  Tern- 
ment  by  Adbering  to  American  IdeaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  n>AHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  so 
many  plans  are  being  offered  for  changrs 
and  Innovations  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment In  the  post-war  program,  let  us 
remember  the  lessons  of  our  school  days 
and  adhere  to  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment that  have  made  America  great. 

There  is  inserted  herewith  an  expres- 
sion of  my  views  on  the  subject  in  recent 
correspondence: 

Dear  Mi  McVicKn:  In  considering  your 
recommendation  for  technocracy,  made  in 
your  recent  letter,  I  assume  you  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  history  and  know  the  many  forms 
of  government  that  had  been  tried  In  this 
world  before  our  Government  was  established. 

It  is  my  feeling  thst  the  fotinders  of  the 
American  Government  were  guided  by  the 
experience  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  in 
devising  and  establishing  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  are  at  present  liv- 
ing. It  Is  my  feeling  that  instead  of  ex* 
perlmenting  with  such  schemes  as  technoc- 
racy, communism,  and  socialism,  our  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  protecting  our  present 
form  of  government. 

I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution rather  than  to  experiment  with 
some  plan  which  might  deprive  us  of  the 
priceless  heritage  that  has  been  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  great  leaders  who  have  given  us 
the  beat  Government  on  earth. 

I  enclose  a  pronouncement  of  the  principles 
to  which  I  propose  to  adhere  as  stated  In  a 
recent  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

COMFTOH  I.  WBTTE, 

Member  of  Congre$s. 

Deax  Mx.  Bernats:  Answering  your  Inquiry 
of  November  16.  The  paramount  Issue 
pressing  for  solution  by  the  American  people 
today  is  the  same  issue  that  baa  been  press- 
ing for  solution  since  the  Civil  War — the 
money  qtiestlon. 

My  efforts  have  been  and  sliall  continue  to 
be  directed  primarily  to  accomplishing  two 
things.  First,  to  provide  the  American  people 
with  a  sound,  workablCj  adequate  money  sys- 
tem that  provides  for  the  creation  and  cir- 
culation of  sufficient  cash  freed  from  an 
Interest  charge  as  the  price  of  its  issuance 
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and  cSrcuIailon  t^ith  which  to  transact  the 
Nation's  business.  Second,  to  procure  the 
equitable  adjustmrnt  of  the  price  structiire 
by  the  free  play  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  to  tie  effected  by  unrestrained  com- 
petition  through  the  elimination  of  unfair 
trade  jractlces  and  unfair  competition. 

I  have  no  desire  or  Intention  to  be  drawn 
Into  any  dlscuasion  of  racial  Issues.  If  the 
American  people  can  have  the  necessary  cash 
w:th  which  to  transact  business  m  support 
of  ihfir  nailonal  economy,  and  to  finance  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  In- 
dustry, the  adherence  to  the  liberal  and  con- 
ttructive  principles  of  government  estab- 
lis'ned  by  the  desJcncrs  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment will  keep  tl'.e  people  of  our  country 
fnremrst  among  the  progressive  nations  of 
thf  'A'irld 

Sincerely  yours. 

COMPTON    I.    WHITC, 

Membet  of  Congress. 


Cur  Mexican  Nei|[hbors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or   CALCrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  persons  who  are  looking  for  real 
evidence  of  cooperation  between  this 
country  and  Mexico  can  view  with  satis- 
faction the  present  arrangements  for  the 
use  of  Mexican  nationals  to  assist  our 
American  farmers  In  harvesting  their 
farm  crops.  In  1942  a  fairly  heavy  per- 
centage of  essential  food  products,  par- 
ticularly in  California,  was  lost  because 
of  a  serious  shortage  of  agricultural 
labor.  In  1943  the  loss,  as  far  as  labor 
is  concerned,  will  prove  to  be  negligible. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  actively 
Interested  In  the  employment  of  Mex- 
ican nationals  since  the  inception  of 
the  program  are  more  than  pleased  with 
the  results  achieved  during  the  past  sea- 
son. One  of  the  most  seriotis  threats  to 
the  orderly  harvesting  of  farm  crops  has 
been  a  growing  scarcity  of  help  on  the 
farms.  Now  our  good  neighbor  to  the 
south  has  substantially  remedied  this 
problem.  We  can  look  forward  expec- 
tantly to  Increasingly  better  relations 
with  Mexico  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
accomplishments  so  far  attained. 

During  the  congressional  recess  this 
summer  I  had  occasion  to  talk  with  many 
California  farmers  who  had  employed 
the  Mexican  nationals.  They  were  loud 
in  their  praise  of  the  type  of  worker  they 
had  hired  as  well  as  the  results  obtained. 
In  this  connection,  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  I  have  Just  received 
from  the  California  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce: 

C.^LirOtNIA  Statb 
ChaMBDI  or  COMMBCS, 

Wot'cmbcr  23,  1943. 
Bon   John  Z.  Anohson,  M.  C, 
House  Office  Buildlnff. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dr^a  M*.  Anokason:  Pta-  your  Infor- 
mation I  give  you  herewith  report  submitted 


by  our  agricultural  department  in  the  hope 
It  may  be  of  Interest  and  seme  vnlue. 

"Altogether,  there  were  brought  Into  the 
United  States  In  1943,  up  to  October  30.  52.- 
443  nationals.  Of  these.  36.660  were  brought 
to  California.  On  October  30.  there  were 
23,216  still  m  this  State.  The  peak  num- 
ber which  were  at  work  at  any  time  ;n  Cali- 
fornia during  the  year  wa.*!  between  27.000 
and  30.000.  The  contract  with  Mexicans  lor 
1944  Is  already  consummated  ar.d  provides 
for  a  considerably  hir{»er  number  than  In 
1943.  provided  that  details  of  the  recruitment 
and  placement  program  can  be  worlctd  out. 
Mr.  Anglim  was  very  modest  ab  ut  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Mexican  nationals,  but  stated  that, 
according  to  the  Extension  Service  figures, 
t)€twcen  15  and  20  percent  of  all  crops  har- 
ve.sted  In  California  were  hai"vested  by  Mex- 
ican nationals.  The  indirect  value  of  stabili- 
zation of  labor  and  the  Insplratlnn  to  iccal 
and  transit  labor  i<  difficult  to  estimate,  but 
It  is  certainly  very  substantial. 

"Thirty  percent  of  the  citrus  crop  to  date 
has  t)een  picked  by  Mexican  nationals,  and  50 
percent  of  the  picking  since  May  h.'s  been 
done  by  these  people.  In  Oran-je  County,  the 
figure  Is  unusually  high  and  totals  85  percent 
since  May. 

"Pour  thousand  nationals  were  brought  in 
by  the  Sugar  Beet  Association,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  65  percent  of  the  crop  was  har- 
vested by  Mexican  nationals.  The  Growers 
Parm  Labor  Group  brought  in  3,100  nation- 
als and  divided  them  into  six  units.  In  two 
of  these  units,  75  percent  of  the  crop  har- 
vested was  credited  to  the  Mexican  nationals; 
and  In  the  other  four.  341;  percent  was  cred- 
ited to  the  same  source.  In  the  K?dota  flg 
deal.  70  percent  of  the  $4,000,000  crop  was 
picked  by  Mexican  nationals  " 
Sincerely, 

C.  J.  S.  WiLLI.WISON. 


National  University  School  of  Law 
Taxation  Clinic  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  pennstlvanta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  29,  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  pro- 
gram of  the  National  University  School 
of  Law  taxation  clinic,  dealing  as  it  does 
with  one  of  the  most  vital  matters  now 
before  the  Congress : 

NATIONAL  UNIYIRSITT  SCHOOL  OF  L.-^W — TAXATION 
CLINIC    U 

(Dr.  Milton  I.  Baldinger,  director) 

October  20:  Renegotiation  of  Contracts  as 
Related  to  the  Tax  Program.  MaJ.  W.  W. 
Watts.  War  Price  Adjustment  Board. 

October  27:  Taxation  and  the  Fiscal  Policy 
During  and  After  the  War.  Dr.  Gerhard 
Colm,  Budget  Bureau. 

November  3:  Some  Problems  In  Current 
Tax  Litigation.  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Lew.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

November  10:  Pension  Trusts.  Mr,  Adrian 
W.  DeWlnd.  Treasury  Department, 

•November  15:  faxes  and  Post-war  Re- 
senres.     Mr.  Ellsworth  C.  Alvord. 

November  17:  The  Work  of  the  Technical 
Staff.  Mr.  Craig  L.  Reddish,  Internal  Rev- 
enue. 


•^November  22:  Estate  Con.servatlon.  Mr. 
Georce  J   Laikm.  Dep.irtmcnt  of  Justice 

Dcrrrnbcr  1:  Some  Problems  in  the  Rev- 
enue JKrts  and  the  Regulations.  Mr.  Ralph 
Dwan,  Internal  Revenue. 

December  8:  Simplification  of  Tax  Return.s. 
Hon   Pvandnlph  Paul.  Treasury  Department, 

December  15-  The  Tax  Bill  of  1943.  S?n- 
ator   RoRERT  Taft. 

1944  — 

JaruKiry  5:  Life  Insurance  Under  the  Estate 
and  Gift  T:'.xcs.  Mr.  Louis  Elsensteln,  Treas- 
ury DejJartment 

January  12:  Income  Tax  and  the  Serv'ice- 
man.     Dr    Baldinger, 

•IJan'::iry  17:  Preparing  Income  Tax  Re- 
turns    Dr,  Baldinger, 

January  19:  Preparing  Income  Tax  Returns. 
Dr  Baldnisjer. 
I  The  Taxation  Clinic  is  a  public  service  of 
National  University  and  no  charge  will  be 
made  to  auditors.  Classes  will  meet  in  the 
lower  hull  of  the  School  of  Law. 

Most  cf  the  sessions  will  meet  on  Wednes- 
day evenings;  sessions  indicated  by  an  aster- 
isk ( • )  will  meet  on  Monday? 

Sessions  will  be  held  from  6:30  to  7:30  p,  m. 
save  for  those  indicated  by  a  dagger  (y) 
whir!;  w'U  meet  from  6:30  to  8:30  p.,  m. 


Post- War  Assistance  for  Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

of  new   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  29,  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.-, in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing addres.s  delivered  by  me  over  Sta- 
tion WFBL.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1943: 

This  Is  the  second  of  a  number  of  periodic 
broadcasts  which  the  management  of  WFBL 
has  kindly  arranged  for  me  to  deliver.  It  is 
directed  to  the  people  of  up-State  New  York 
and  particularly  to  those  patriotic  Americans 
of  Madison  and  Chenango  Counties. 

The  biggest  responsibility  we  all  face  out- 
side of  winning  the  war  is  planning  for  the 
future  of  our  servicemen  when  the  war  Is 
ended. 

Before  I  go  into  that  rather  broad  field.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  Congress  and  Congress 
alone,  is  responsible  for  the  humane  and 
Just  treatment  now  being  administered  by 
our  Government  to  our  valiant  fighting  men. 

I  make  this  statement  because  there  has 
been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  many  in  high 
places  to  confuse  the  Issue  and  to  give  the 
impression  to  our  people  that  thanks  for 
raising  the  base  pay  of  servicemen,  credit 
I  for  increasing  allotments,  for  taking  steps 
to  rehabilitate  veterans  and  other  proper 
measure-s  should  go  to  anybody  but  Congress. 

The  true  fact  of  the  matter  is.  however 
that  Congress,  representing  the  wishes  of  all 
the  people,  was  and  Is  the  only  force  which 
can  bring  about  such  worthy  acts.  Those  of 
ycu  who  have  seen  the  currently  popular 
morion  picture.  "This  Is  the  Army"  will 
unfortunately  find  no  reference  to  Congress 
ill  connection  with  raising  the  soldiers'  pay 
Yet.  Congress  not  only  passed  this  legisla- 
tion, but  initiated  and  proposed  It  against 
the  none-too-friendly  attitude  of  the  War 
Department  and  others  In  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  If  there  is  som.e- 
one    who   duubts    this   statement,   I   su-oc^t 
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he  consult  the  record  and  find  out  for  him- 
self. 

But  I  am  not  seeking  any  giory  for  Congress 
when  I  call  your  attention  to  the  pay  raise 
it  gave  the  soldiers.  The  Congiess  need.s  no 
praise.  It  Is  the  direct  voice  of  the  people 
and  I  earnestly  hope  and  pray  It  remains  so 
as  long  as  our  country  endures.  And  our 
country  will  endure  Just  so  long  as  Congre&s 
continues  to  be  the  voice  of  the  people. 

The  truth  is  that  Congress  would  be 
neglecting  its  duty  to  our  boys  If  It  did  not  do 
everything  possible  In  the:r  behalf.  Some 
may  think  because  we  have  raised  the  soldiers' 
pay,  increased  the  allotments  of  their  loved 
ones,  taken  steps  to  rehabilitate  those  who 
will  be  maimed  and  disabled  that  we  can  sit 
back  and  boast  of  a  Job  well  done  But  sad 
to  say.  Congress  has  only  accomplished  a  por- 
tion of  what  should  be  accomplished.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface 

Therefcre  It  Is  my  purpose  this  morning 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  restoring  to  a 
pl:ice  in  the  sun  after  victory,  the  millions  of 
young  Americans  who  are  giving  up  every- 
th;:i?  for  their  country. 

When  anyone  talks  about  post-war  plan- 
ning, there  Is  often  raised  a  hue  and  cry 
th^t  it  is  too  early.  Let  me  say  to  those  con- 
cerned over  this,  i  am  afraid  we  are  not  start- 
ing early  enough.  Congress  took  a  great  step 
forward  a  few  months  ago  when  It  appropri- 
ated several  million  dollars  to  tram  partially 
disabled  men  sent  home  from  the  front  In 
vocations  suited  to  their  own  cases.  This  is 
a  great  start.  If  we  can  develop  highly 
specialized  training  In  many  difTerent  sub- 
jects for  our  men  physically  handicapped  by 
the  ravages  of  this  war,  w?  will  kill  2  birds 
with  one  stone.  Net  only  will  we  save  these 
disabled  heroes  from  total  uselessness  to 
society  but  we  will  bring  them  back  to  their 
own  self  respect  bv  their  Independence  and 
ability  to  make  a  living. 

It  will  be  a  different  situation  then,  and 
a  hippier  one  also,  for  the  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  No  2  than  it  was  for  those  shat- 
tered men  who  returned  from  France  In  1918, 
and  found  the  door  of  many  sh^ps  and  fac- 
tories closed  to  them. 

As  I  have  said.  Congress  has  already  set  up 
m.^.chinery  to  take  care  of  this  partially  dis- 
abled group.  I  hesitate  to  say  how  many 
there  will  be.  Along  with  the  rest  of  the 
.American  people,  I  hope  and  pray  the  num- 
ber is  small      Time  alone  will  tell. 

But  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  armed 
forces  by  the  end  of  the  war  Is  in  easier 
con'luslon  to  reach  We  know  there  will  be 
at  least  12,000,000.  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines 
and  the  rest.  This  group  is  the  bulk  of  our 
youthful  population.  This  group  will  not  be 
denied  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  plan 
carefully  for  the  days  when  they  will  be 
mustered  out  by  the  millions  to  return  to 
their  hemes.  Those  dnys  must  be  the  hap- 
piest of  their  lives.  They  will  be  the  hap- 
piest If  we  plan  now. 

E^'ery  veteran  of  thi.=  war  has  the  right  to 
lo'ik  forward  to  occupying  a  productive  place 
In  post-war  reconstruction,  I  refuse  to  be 
like  many  who  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
enough  Jobs  to  go  around.  With  business, 
industry  private  enterprise,  and  Government 
all  Joining  hands  to  solve  unemployment.  I 
believe  we  can  bring  forth,  after  the  war.  the 
greatest  era  of  prosperity  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

But  first  we  must  let  tlie  law  of  supply 
and  demand  in  relation  to  peacetime  goods 
take  hold.  The  result  will  be  tremendous. 
You  and  1  know  there  Is  no  limit  to  the 
demand  which  people  will  have  for  things 
that  bring  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

There  will  be  no  limit  to  our  demand  for 
ford  for  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
alter  the  war. 


Tliere  will  be  no  limit  to  our  demand  for 
decent  homes,  furniture,  refrigerators,  ra- 
dios, furnaces,  ranges,  and  hotisehold  appli- 
ances. 

There  will  be  no  limit  to  our  demand  for 
automobiles,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things  to  make  life 
worth  living. 

There  will  be  no  limit  to  our  demand  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  peacetime  goods 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  no  power  of  re- 
action or  selfishness  in  or  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment ever  prevents  the  American  people  from 
enjoying  to  the  fullest  the  fruits  of  their 
peacetime  effort. 

We  maintain,  then,  that  since  the  demands 
for  these  goods  will  be  greater  than  ever 
before  in  history,  there  need  be  no  limit  on 
supply  If  we  utilize  our  great  Industries,  our 
huge  agriculture,  and  reconvert  the  skills  we 
used  and  developed  to  destroy  our  enemies 
In  war  to  rebuild  our  Nation  In  peace. 

Need  anyone  doubt  that  we  should  not 
be  idle  for  one  moment  In  view  of  the  wonder- 
ful task  that  lies  ahead?  Slothful  Indeed  are 
those  leaders  who  would  not  exploit  to  the 
fullest  the  challenge  this  superb  future  has 
In  store  for  America. 

Our  country  will  have  use  for  every  return- 
ing soldier  to  occupy  a  place  In  her  blueprint 
for  destiny.  Of  these  twelve  and  more  mil- 
lions who  come  back,  a  substantial  number 
will  wish  to  return  to  agriculture.  In  order 
to  assure  the  Nation  of  excellent  food  pro- 
duction and  to  encourage  private  owmcrshlp 
of  our  farms,  which  has  been  the  secret  cf 
our  success  in  food  getting.  Congress  ought 
to  place  every  veteran  who  so  desires  on  at 
least  a  50-acre  plot  and  assure  him  of  a  start 
on  that  farm  with  arrangements  for  adequate 
loans  or  gran*<?  to  acquire  him  farm  tools 
and  machinery.  And  while  he  Is  farming  or 
before,  if  necessary,  he  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  Improve  his  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture to  prepare  himself  s'-lentlflcally  and 
practically  for  his  life's  work. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  ability  of  the 
American  farmer  to  operate  the  famlly-flze 
farm  successfully  If  he  1b  given  half  a  chance 
bv  those  In  authority  In  Washington.  The 
po.'^t-war  farmer  will  be  in  the  same  boat. 

As  to  how  raanv  ex-servicemen  will  pursue 
the  occupation  of  farming,  I  do  not  know. 
If  they  are  properly  encouraged  and  aided 
by  the  sympathetic  support  of  Congress,  I 
feel  certain  th-'y  will  prosper.  Their .  success 
will  be  likewise  the  success  of  the  whole 
country. 

But  what  of  the  remaining  mllUcus  of 
veterans  who  will  choose  other  endeavors 
than  agriculture?  What  of  the  countless 
young  men  who  dropped  their  half-complc- 
pleted  education  to  rush  to  their  NaUon'a 
defense? 

The  answer  Is  that  we  must  reeducate 
them.  They  should  start  in  the  classroom 
and  the  laboratory  where  they  left  off.  They 
should  have  the  chance  to  renew  their  studies 
In  some  similar  arrangement. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  advanced  and 
secondary  education  in  America  has  declined 
nearly  50  percent  in  the  past  2  years  of  the 
war  If  that  Is  trxie,  the  responslbUlty  of 
those  m  authority  Is  clear-cut.  The  most 
necessary  phase  of  post-war  reconstruction 
will  be  making  up  for  lost  time  In  the  educa- 
tion cf  this  age.  It  constitutes  a  double 
burden  upon  society  because  the  war  w.ll 
have  stolen  several  precious  years  from  the 
present  generation. 

Therefore,  in  the  Interest  of  12,000.000 
servicemen  and  women.  I  believe  Congress 
must  immediately  consider  proposals  to  make 
It  possible  after  the  war  for  them  to  study, 
or  to  be  trained,  or  to  specialize  In  order  to 
prepare  themselves  lor  a  definite  place  in 
peacetime  America.    This  study  or  training 


should  be  of  a  thorough  nattire  which  will 

equip  everybody  for  a  useful  occupation,  pur- 
suit, or  profession.  Those  taking  advantage 
of  It  should  be  allowed  a  wide  cbolcc.  a  long 
time  for  decision  before  they  are  precltided 
and  plenty  of  encouragement  from  their 
teachers  and  Instrvictors  In  th«  line  of  en- 
de.~.vor  they  finally  elect  to  (oUcw. 

Any  lon^-range  plan  for  educating  an 
army  for  the  peace  to  come  la  cpt  to  have 
many  imperfect  details.  In  nibmlttlng 
these  proposals  to  give  back  the  soil  to  the 
soldiers  and  to  restore  the  divine  light  of 
knowledge  to  untold  millions  of  servicemen 
as  well  as  to  complete  training  of  unknown 
thousands  of  war  crippled  and  disabled.  I 
realize  many  details  and  phases  will  be  Im- 
perfect. 

Rather  then.  It  is  my  wLsh  that  you  people 
listening  tills  morning  will  accept  only  the 
general  outline  of  a  humble  attempt  on  my 
part  to  be  helpful  In  solving  the  greatest 
problem  any  nation  ever  faced. 

If  we  are  able,  we  Americans  together,  to 
set  up  now  the  proper  approach  to  aid.  guide. 
and  enlist  the  post-war  energies  of  our  men, 
fighting  all  over  the  world  for  freedom,  we 
will  have  cemented  the  foundation  of  a  glo- 
rious future,  and  assured  the  progress  of 
this  land  of  ours  for  a  century  to  come 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  TOAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSKNTATIVE8 

Monday,  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  appears 
that  th"  Congress,  and  the  Congressional 
Recobd,  is  falling  bohind  in  the  proces- 
sion with  the  people  in  the  Government 
departments.  There  is  just  as  much 
power  delegated  to  the  Congress  of  today 
as  there  was  hi  the  days  of  Speakers 
Reed  and  Cannon. 

The  direct  repre>entativea  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
the  power  to  control  the  policies  and  the 
actions  of  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government.  I  tremble  to  think  of  the 
power  that  could  be  weilded  by  four  men 
if  the  House  was  closely  organized.  The 
Speaker,  the  Floor  Leader,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  in  their  hands  with  the 
support  of  the  Mcmt)ers  of  the  House  to 
impose  their  will  on  the  departments  of 
the  Government  and  thereby  maintain 
tlie  respect  for  the  Congress  by  both  the 
appointees  in  the  departments  and  the 
people  they  have  the  responsibility  to 
represent. 

The  following  letter  from  an  experi- 
enced newspaperman  makes  some  perti- 
nent suggestions  as  to  changes  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Congress  Itself  and  in  the 
format  of  the  official  record  of  the  con- 
gressional proceedings,  the  Concris- 
siCKfAL  Record.  Particularly  do  I  com- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues the  plan  of  inserting  with  the 
extensions  of  remarks  of  Individual 
Members  a  quarter  column  cut  picture  of 
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the   Member   mtiking   the   extension   of 
remarks  in  the  nEcopo. 

And  I  desire  to  acid  that  I  have  con- 
jtistentiy  advocated  as  an  economy 
measure  lx)th  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  Members  that  the  format  of  the 
Congressional  Record  be  made  to  con- 
form to  standard  newspaper  columns, 
and  a  newrpaprr  mat  service  be  made 
available  to  Members  so  that  reprints  of 
their  contribulior.n  appearing  in  the 
RtcoRD  could  be  obtainf^d  at  the  actual 
ro.-*^  of  reproduction  hi  the  form  of  news- 
pHr.'-r  mats  for  reprinting  elsewhere. 

When  we  compute  the  savings,  both  in 
Government  printing  and  mailing  of 
congrei>sional  speech*  s  by  providing  a 
means  of  having  material  from  the  Con- 
cRESsio.\AL  Record  reprinted  by  this 
method  in  local  newspapers,  it  is  difficult 
to  under.stand  a  coni5rr.s.sional  policy  thai 
prevents  this  service  bwng  made  avail- 
abif  to  tile  Mi-mbevs. 

I  commend  Mr.  Si  oner's  letter  ln.=;erted 
herewith  for  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  my  fellow  M-.'mbers: 

C'o:.iMBr.5.  Ohio.  Soveviber  'J7.  lt>4J. 

Hun    COMPTON  I.  V*  HME,  M     C  . 

limine  O^Hce  BrtUding. 

WasfiMigtcni.  D   C 

De\r  Conckessman  WnJTf  I  have  read  with 
iKierest  yuiir  letter  to  Dnorlceeper  Roberts  vf 
November  17.  I  heartily  ai?ree  with  you  But 
tiun'c  you  think  tliat  this  has  been  caused 
In  part  by  Congress's  inaction  to  compote 
With  tiae  executive  departments  lor  public- 
ity? Very  few  laymen  profoundly  respect 
Con,;rc.ss.  There  is  Ji.a^s  indifiference  toward 
It.  I  honestly  bche"  e  Anyone  acquiiinted 
with  Congress  and  its  v;ork  comes  to  have  a 
raner  a  m'^re  Amerlcm  viewpoint.  Take  the 
CoNG««ssicNAL  RECORD  Itsclf.  It  really  is  the 
national  newspaper  o:  this  country.  And  yet 
Its  very  format  Is  not  conducive  to  mass  sub- 
Bcriptlon.  nor  is  its  subscription  rates  ($150 
per  month  for  those  no^  on  the  free  list). 
If  Congress  would  but  devise  ways  and  means 
for  having  the  Record  published  In  regular 
newspaper  format  with  fair  and  honest  head- 
lines and  photos  of  Memt>er8  speaking,  I 
belie\e  it  would  be  no  time  at  all  before 
Cc:nt;ress  took  its  just  place  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Americans.  Tlie  executive  branch  has 
gone  to  no  end  to  publicize  itself  and  its  ac- 
tivities and  its  leading  personnel.  I  have 
been  a  hurried  and  underpaid  newspaper- 
man aroujid  Washington  and  after  getting 
around  a  good  bit,  I  came  to  find  that  Con- 
gress is  really  the  only  American  Institution 
in  Washington.  Tl\e  great  executive  bu- 
reaucrncy  is  too  stilted,  too  status-conscious 
In  the  corny  sense,  too  overawed,  etc.  The 
judicial  branch  is,  of  course,  the  Judicial 
branch,  learned  and  erudite.  But  for  the 
salt  of  the  American  earth,  I'll  take  Congress 
any  day.  Congress  must  openly  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  executive  bureaucrats  and 
present  Itself  in  its  proper  and  historic  role. 
Otherwise,  in  the  next  crisis.  Congress  may 
be  shut  down  altogether.  This  Is  urgent. 
I  have  studied  this  question  a  good  bit  and 
have  unbounded  faith  In  these,  my  beliefs. 
I  hope  you  give  them  some  serious  considera- 
tion. 

I  have  tried  to  gf^t  Life  mUgazine  now  and 
then  to  publish  a  photo  of  each  Member  of 
Congress.  They  tell  me  in  fact  that  the 
American  f)eople  wouldn't  be  Interested.  And 
yet  they  will  do  a  piece  on  the  Dukes  of 
England.  I  have  even  tried  with  my  Bnrall 
funds  to  build  up  a  column  baaed  solely 
on  the  CONGJUSSIONAL  RicoBD  and  Its  Inter- 
Mtlng  excerpta.  Syndicate  editors  turn  me 
down.  But  some  day  these  Ideas  will  triumph 
or  else  representative  democracy  will  die. 
A  nation  cannot  always  pooh-pooh  Congress 
and  expc-rt  to  have  Congress  with  It  always. 
Cougress  Anally  rests  upon  the  good  will  of 


the  people.  As  long  ns  our  citlzen.s  look  upon 
Members  of  Congress  as  Just  peaiait  politi- 
cians whose  oi'.ly  interest  is  that  10  yrand 
per  year  plus,  the  future  for  congressional 
government  bodes  ill. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  Stoneh. 


When  Employer  and  Enployec 
Cooperate 


Rubber  Shipped  to  Sweden 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAM 

OF   ILI.I.N'CIS 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENT.'iTIVES 

Mo:ida-j.  Novciuber  29.  1913 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ton  often 
in  these  days  the  employe)-  and  li-e  em- 
ployee are  found  in  different  armed 
camps.  The  theory  prevails  in  many 
instances  that  whatever  i.s  t;ocd  for  the 
employer  is  detrimental  to  the  t  mployee. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  confact  on  prac- 
tically all  public  questions  betu^'fn  the 
worker  and  his  boss.  A.s  a  matter  oi  fict. 
however,  now  is  the  time  for  cooperation. 
and  cooperation  between  the  worker  and 
the  industrialist  can  be  on*'  of  tli^  mo.'^t 
valuable  aids  for  the  winning  of  tiie  war. 
There  is  no  reason  v.'hy  the  man  wiio 
toils  and  the  man  who  directs  or  .'super- 
vises a  factory  or  plant,  or  otlier  similar 
institution,  cannot  work  hand  in  liund 
for  the  common  caii.-^e.  Would  tiiat  v.e 
had  more  of  tiiai  spirit  of  coop*' ration 
between  employer  and  employee  that  is 
manifested  in  a  communication  winch 
arrived  shortly  before  the  vote  w?s  taken 
on  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
bill  in  the  House  of  R-presentativ.'s  on 
Tuesday  last.  Thi.s  letter,  signed  by  the 
management  and  the  representative  of 
the  employees  in  a  Chicago  industry 
exemplifies  that  much  to  be  desired  coop- 
eration between  employer  and  employee. 

General  TR.\NsroRMtR  CoRron\TioN 

Chicago.  Novrnb'-r  JJ.  1U4I. 
The  Honorable  William  A.  Rowan. 
The  Howe  of  Rcp'c^entatir'^^i. 

Wa^!iinn<oii.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir;  We  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote 
for  passage  of  the  subsidy  bill. 

We  believe  that  subs-.dies  hvp  the  lowest 
cost  method  of  stabilizme  priros  nnd  pre- 
venting Inflation  which  is  an  unf.iir  ^z ciige  of 
the  wives,  children  and  parents  oi  v.  ur  men 
who  are  fighting  at  the  front. 

Subsidies  at  the  source  must  be  vmCi  for 
only  once.  Higher  prices  at  ilie  s<)i..rr  c^^m- 
pound  all  along  the  line  .s<^i  that  the  incre;?se 
to  the  consumer  is  much  crcnter  x\i.)n  the 
Increased  return  to  the  prociiioor. 

Higher  prices  to  the  consumer  will  result  in 
demands  for  higher  wages.  Hii^her  waecs — 
higher  prices — and  .«;o  throus;h  tho  whole 
vicious  spiral. 

Subsidies  prevent  spiralling  bciore  it  can 
start. 

Because  they  will  best  serve  the  needs  cf 
all  of  us  who  make  up  thej-e  United  Su-.tes  we. 
labor  and  management,  urge  you  to  vote  for 
subsidies. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Genkr.vl  TRANsroRsiEF.  Cor;pon.»TTON, 
Nathan  CiCldm.\n. 

President, 

L.    J.    SZELIG. 

Sales  Manager, 
Frances  Hoemakn. 

Chief  Shop  Stcuwd. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  FRANCIS  CASE 

LP  tcriH   D^KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE.SENTATIVLS 

Monday.  Novcjnber  29.  1943 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  lea^e 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  in- 
clude tht'  followmp;  let'er  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  setting  forth  the  circum- 
stances pcrtaininy  to  liie  shipment  of 
rubber  to  Swcd'^n,  to  which  my  attention 
han  been  calUxl  by  '  a  homc-fronter" 
writing  from  Scenic,  S  Dak.: 

Department  of  State. 
Washington.  November  IS,  li'-H. 
The  Honorable  Frincts  C.'.sr. 

Hi.iise  ()♦   R>'yre!c:Uatiir:j. 

My  Dk\r  Mr  Case'  With  reference  to  your 
letter  oi  October  22.  194o.  adcires.sed  to  Cclonel 
Dewey  in  the  Office  of  the  Rubber  Director 
and  referred  by  that  otfce  to  the  Department 
of  State  lor  reply.  I  am  glad  to  Inform  you 
of  the  circumstanre.s  peitaming  to  the  ship- 
ment of  certain  rubber  to  Sweden. 

Thr>  Gcvernn-.Ci.ts  ol  the  United  Stater,  and 
United  Kingdom  have  recer.lly  entered  into  a 
war-tiade  agreomenl  witii  Sv.eden  in  which 
the  United  States  and  Uiiltcd  Kingdom  agreed 
to  make  certain  supplies  available  to  Sweden 
In  rc'urn  for  valuable  cciic^-.sylons  from  thf^ 
Swedih  Government  Thtts  supplies  in- 
cludtd  ii  shi!)ment  of  172  to:.s  of  crude  rubber 
for  the  exclusive  u"=c  of  the  Swedish  armed 
forces  which  represented  a  part  of  the  quan- 
tity c'  rubber  owned  by  the  Swedes  in  Brazil, 
Thf  Swedes  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
snip  iippio.\im:itcly  liulf  oi'  the  ru'jber.  which 
ihey  owned,  p,rc  videei  they  made  the  remain- 
der available  to  the  United  States.  Actually 
tlie  traiibact;on  Involved  the  requisitioning 
of  the  entire  lot  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
which  by  operation  of  cjur  over-all  agreement 
with  B'azil  increased  United  States  stock.-;. 
The  United  States  in  turn  made  the  172  tons 
available  from  other  .'^curccs. 

Concerning;  the  possibility  mentioned  in 
your  letter  that  this  shipment  may  find  its 
way  t'l  Germans,  you  will  be  interested  to 
know  th.Tt  all  shipments  to  Sweden  from 
United  Nations'  sources  are  covered  by  guar- 
anties from  the  Swedish  Government  agaii.st 
the  re-export  to  any  destination  and  that 
careful  checks  made  en  the  execution  of  the^e 
guaranties  have  never  revealed  any  evidence 
that  the  Swedish  undertakings  were  not  being 
lived  up  to  I  believe  it  can  safely  be  said, 
therefore,  that  Germany  will  not  benefit  in 
any  way  by  the  exportation  to  Sweden  of  this 
lot  of  rubber 

Sincerely  yours, 

CCSDEI.L  Hull. 


Forget  Me  Not 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


CF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  24,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  poem  speaks  for 
it.>elf.  It  i.-;  written  by  a  commander  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Capt. 
A,  A  Roe.  cf  Montovia.  Calif. 
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It  should  be  read  and  remembered  by 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  generally, 

roBcrr  me  not 

(Dedicated      to      the      Disabled      American 
Veterans.  Inc.,  by  Capi.  A  A.  Koe  ( 1&44 ) ) 

Strike  tip  the  band,  let  Joy  know  no  bounds 

The  Victory   Is   won— the   Axis'   nags    are 

furled 

The  long  pent-up  voice  of  Freedom  sounds 

The   lights   of   Liberty   go   on  oer   all    the 

world. 

Platoons    of    tough,    hard-fighting    men    go 
marching  by 
Sun-tan'd.  strong.  Uie  glint   of  battle   in 
their  eye 
But  lo'  midst  all  this  Joy  and  mirth  I  hear  a 
sigh 
"Wliere  Is  my  boy?  '     I  hear  a  trembling 
voice  nearby. 

Look  down  that  long  list — the   injured  and 
the  maimed 
Somewhere  on  that  sad  roll  you'll  find  his 
name. 
For  him   the  fighting— the    battle   has   Just 
begun 
The    fight   for    reliabilitation,   for    him    Is 
never  done. 

He  would  not  take  from  the  hero  soldiers' 

grave 
Not  even  the  slcnder'st  blades  of  grass  Uiat 

wave 
Nor  would  he  ask.  or  wish  that  you  hand  him 

down 
A  single  star  of  honor  from  the  geneial  s 

crown. 

All  honor  to  them— heroes  all.  but  forget  not 
those 
Who.  on  beds  of  pain,  light  on  In   white 
hospital  clothes 
Through  weeks,  mouths,  and  years    they  lay 
on  a  cot 
It   would  be  Bwcet   tu   know   America   will 
forget  me  not. 


OUR     DITTY 

As  time  flies  on  with  a  restless  wing 
And  of  noble  knights   the  poets  sing. 
We  shall  continue  to  tell  in  our  feeble  way 
Of  the  good  they  have  done.  In  those  other 

days 
An  we   look   on   the   battle-stained    faces   of 

those 
Who  have  fought  so   well   in   their   hospital 

clothes. 


Where  Does  Republican  Party  Stand  on 
Inflation? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
osD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Ernest  Lindley,  from  the  Boston  Daily 
Globe  ol  November  25.  1943; 

Whibs  Dob  REPtTsucAK  Pastt  Stand  om 

Inflation? 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 
Traditionally  the  Republican  Party  has  re- 
garded Itself  as  the  party  of  "sound  money." 
It  will  present  itself  to  the  Nation  next  year 
as  the  party  which  knows  how  to  manage 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  United  States. 


What  does  the  recent  record  show?  It  shows 
the  Republicans  In  Congress  alining  them- 
Bf.lves  overwhelmingly  against  effective  con- 
trols o\er  Inflation.  It  shows  them  voting 
in  the  large  majority  for  measures  which 
would  force  up  the  cost  of  living  and  hold 
the  danger  of  serious  possibly  uncontrollable. 
InflatiuM.  It  shows  them  ducking  the  tax 
problems,  while  voting  to  Increase  the  cost 
of  the  war  and  the  weight  of  the  national 
debt. 

Not  many  are  likely  to  be  deceived  by  the 
efforts  of  some  of  them  to  dramatise  "econ- 
omie*."  Of  couire.  all  unnecessary  expend- 
itures should  be  eliminated.  They  mean  the 
use  of  manpower  and  perhaps  of  materials 
which  sh. 'Uld  be  employed  for  more  essential 
purp>oses.  But  In  the  aggregate  they  amount 
to  practictilly  nothing,  relative  to  the  cofI  of 
the  war.  A  small  increase  in  the  price  level 
would  wli>e  out  these  trivial  savings. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  partisan  at- 
tack It  applies  alao  to  some  of  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  Hill.  Nor  Is  It  Intended  to  ex- 
cuse the  delays,  weaknesses,  and  mistake*  of 
the  administration  In  dealing  with  Inflation 
and  related  domestic  problems.  The  admln- 
Istratlons  record  In  this  respect  has  not  been 
good.  But  faulty  as  It  has  been.  Its  program 
has  been  more  comprehensive  and  stronger 
than  any  other  which  has  been  able  to  mus- 
ter more  than  a  scattering  of  political  sup- 
port. 

Fur  a  year  and  a  half  the  large  picture  has 
been  this:  The  administration,  on  the 
whole,  attempting  to  control  inflation  in  the 
face  of  strenuous  and  growing  opposition 
from  Congress,  and  especially  from  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Both  the  administration 
and  Congress  have  been  subjected  to  heavy 
Inflationary  pressures  from  special  interests, 
the  administration  has  given  ground  but. 
compared  to  Congress  and  especially  to  the 
Republirin  Party  in  Congress,  It  ha»  been  a 
rock 

It  takes  courage  to  try  to  sit  on  the  Ud.  to 
turn  down  demands  and  claims  on  all  sides, 
to  Ignore  political  threats.  It  takes  som.e 
capacity  to  locik  ahead  and  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  No  group  of  men  who  lack  these 
qualities  can  be  considered  capable  of  gov- 
erning well. 

This  failure  in  the  Republican  Party  Is  not 
confined  to  Congress.  The  Republican  Gov- 
ernors have  stood  aside  or  remained  silent. 
This  Is  politically  understandable.  It  Is  not 
their  fight  directly.  And  yet  it  is.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  resolution  adopted  at 
Mackinac  was  their  fight 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  Wendell  WlUkle.  the 
the  Republican  Governors,  the  Republican 
Senators  and  Congressmen  can  either  work 
for  Inflation  or  duck  the  Issue  and  still  claim 
either  the  knowledge  or  the  courage  necessary 
to  take  coirtrcl  of  the  National  Government. 


An  Oatline  of  PUu  for  the  Post-War 
Period  by  tke  National  Coancil  of 
American  Veteran  Orfanizatioat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  29.  1943 

IfCr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Ur. 
Speaker,  an  outline  of  plans  for  tlie  post- 
war period,  recently  formulated  br  the 
National  Council  of  American  Veteran 
Organizations,  mt^ch  met  in  Washington. 
D.  C,  November  MO,  1943,  has  recently 


been  brought  to  my  attention  by  Its 
executive  secretary,  Millard  W.  Rice,  who 
is  also  the  national  seivice  director  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

The  many  different  points  In  this  out- 
line of  plans  for  the  post-war  period  are 
so  well  balanced  that  I  believe  they  de- 
serve wide  attention  and  careful  study 
and  I.  therefore,  quote  such  outline  as 
follows: 

Realizing  that  the  welfare  of  any  one  i»roup 
of  Americans  is  inevitably  linked  tip  with  the 
welfare  of  all  other  groups  of  Americans;  and 

Firmly  believing  that  It  Is  vitally  Impor- 
tant to  America,  an:'  to  all  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  final  analysis,  that  America  s 
discharged  servicemen  and  women  be  en- 
abled qmckiy  to  become  useftil,  self-subtaln- 
Ing  self-resj>ectlng  civilians;  and 

Being  convinced  that  more  freedom  and 
higher  standards  of  living  for  all  Americana — 
including  America's  discharged  servicemen 
and  servioewomen — are  dependent  upon  the 
full  conservation  and  technological  develcp- 
ment  of  America's  natuiol  resources  and  of 
Its  production  potentialities  under  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government;  and 

Assuming  that  these  desirable  objectives 
can  be  fulfilled  only  by  reason  of  detailed. 
correlated,   advance   planning: 

Now,  therefore,  the  uatlcoal  representatives 
of  the  several  national  veteran  orgaulzatfons 
affiliated  with  the  National  Coimcil  of  Ameri- 
can Veteran  Organizations,  do  hereby  declare 
that  as  tu  America's  disabled  defenders  and 
their  dependents: 

1.  Those  American  veterans  who  are  handi- 
capped by  service-Incurred  or  servlcr-kggra- 
vated  disabilities  should  be  provided,  through 
the  Veterans  Administration,  with — 

A.  Adequate  compensation  for  their  total 
or  partial  service -connected  disabilities,  sup- 
plemented by  decent  dependency  allowances 
*  *  *  with  the  basic  amounts  thereof  to 
be  increased  approximately  proportionately 
with  the  increases  In  the  cost  of  living. 

B  Prompt  needed  medical  treatment,  hos- 
pltalleation  and  domiciliary  care,  preferably 
in  Veterans'  Admlni.strution  facilities. 

C  Appropriate  vocational  rehsbllltatlon 
cotirses  to  develop  their  potentialities  for 
suitable,  useful  gainful,  permanent  employ- 
ment 

D  Special  a.ssistance  In  securing  suitable 
employment,  facilitated  by: 

( 1 )  effective  preferences  for  all  govern- 
mental positions — Federal,  State,  county,  and 
municipal — for  which  qualified;  and 

(2)  reimbursement  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration of  all  State  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act  pajmients  made  ss  to  any  sorvlcr- 
connected  disabled  veteran  employed  in  pri- 
vate Industry. 

2.  Decent  death  pensions  should  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  the 
Widows,  children,  and  dependent  parents  of — 

A  Veterans  who  have  died  during  service 
or  by  reason  of  semoe-connected  disabilities; 
and 

B.  War  veterans  who,  at  time  of  death. 
were  suffering  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ity, but  who  have  died  by  reason  of  other 
disabilities. 

3.  Pensions  of  $60  per  month,  supple- 
mented by  dependency  allowances,  should  be 
paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  all 
unemployable  war  veterans  without  regard 
to  service  connection  ol  their  disabilities, 
with  the  basic  amounts  thereof  to  be  in- 
creased approximately  proportionately  with 
increaaes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

4.  Laws  as  to  the  varlotu  similar  classi- 
fications of  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents should  be  unlformlzed,  and  then 
followed  tip  their  simplified  adminlstratioa 
and  llberaliaed  application  by  tb«  Veterans' 
AdmlnlEtration,  supplemented  by  tlie  advloo 
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»nd  a*si8taiice  of  cxpfTicnccd  veteran  cr- 
ganizallou  represen tames. 

Aa  to  America's  velernns.  every  serviceman 
and  woman  is  entitled  to.  and  should  be 
exte:;cle<i 

1.  Adequate  pay.  supplemented  by  depend- 
ency aj;'!w:<ncps  while  in  «er\ice 

2  A  3-mcnths  {url>jush  vflth  pay  before 
final  til-charge 

3  The  opportunity.  In  scrvifc  and  after 
(U-schnrge.  for  completion  of  educational 
courses  or  for  suitable  vocational  tralnln«j. 

4  Ku;i.  suitable,  lus.-ful.  giiinful  employ- 
men',  facliitated  by — 

A.  Etiectlve  preltrences.  secondary  to  serv- 
ice-coniiected  duabled  veterans,  as  to  all 
i;  >vfrr. mental  positions  for  which  they  may 
bt  qualitU'd; 

B  Reemployment  by  farmer  private  em* 
plnyerf;  and 

C.  Priff-rved  placement  as  to  all  new  em- 
pUiyment  (or  which  quallttcd. 

5^  Special  loans  for  acquisition  or  im- 
provement of  farms,  stock,  equipment, 
homes,  or  private  business,  and  to  liquidate 
prior  private  obligations  protected  during 
Borvlce   by  special  moratoriums. 

6  Accrued  unemployment  compensation 
protection,  accumulated  to  his  credit  for  the 
perlotl  of  his  active  service,  with  shortened 
waltlriR  jierlod  and  increases  minimum  and 
maximum  amounts  payable  during  his  un- 
employment; and 

7.  Accrued  old-age  Insurance  credits  with 
the  Social  Security  Board,  accumulated  on 
the  basis  of  his  period  of  active  service,  and 
continued  basic  coverage  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

As  to  the  future  protection  of  America: 

1  The  full  mobilization  of  America's  po- 
tential war  materiel  and  manpower  must 
continue  to  be  developed  quickly  and  effl- 
ciently,  until  victory  in  World  War  No.  II  haa 
been  completely  attained. 

2  America's  specialized  armed  services 
should,  following  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties, continue  to  be  maintained  on  a  mod- 
ernized basis  in  sufficient  force  to  guarantea 
America's  protection  from  all  possible  ene- 
mies. supplementecJ   by — 

A.  Maintenance  of  adequate  materiel 
prcdUf'tlon  plants; 

B  One  years  military  or  naval  training 
and  service  for  all  young  men  sometime  be- 
fore   their    twenty-flfth    year;    and 

C  Cooperation  with  other  free  sovereign 
nations  to  fuclUtate: 

( 1 1  mutual  Inter-nation  adjustments  of 
trritatln((  frictions  and  problems: 

(3)  elimination  of  unnecessary  Inter- 
natlon  trade  barriers,  and  excessive  tariffs, 
which  hinder  full  access  to  needed  materials 
for  any  nation; 

(3)  amicable  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween two  or  more  nations  by  a  court  of 
International   Justice;    and 

(4)  collective  action  against  any  aggressor 
nation. 

As  to  the  economy  of  America: 
1.  All    governmental    expenditures    must 
provide  full  value  lu  exchange  therefor. 

2  Current  costs  of  Government  should  be 
paid  for.  as  dosely  as  possible,  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  out  of  current  collections  of 
taxes,  upon  individuals,  corporations,  and 
Mtaies,  Imposed  equitably  In  accordance  with 
their  relative  ability  to  pay  same,  without 
any  exemption  as  to  income  from  Govern- 
ment bonds,  but  so  desired  as  not  too  much 
to  discourage  full  development  of  a  free  en- 
terprise economy  In  America,  but  also  so 
designed  as  to  minimize  the  Imminent  dan- 
gers of  inflation  incident  to  huge  deficit 
financing. 

3  America's  wage  and  price  structures 
must  b«  kept  in  balance,  lest  Increasing  oosu 
of  living  necessiute  reduced  atandarda  of 
living  for — 

A  All  governmental  beneficiaries — dis- 
abled veterans,  the  dependents  of  diaabled 


veterans  and  of  deceased  vctcrar.5.  c:vi'.  s?rv- 
Ice  annuitants.  S<.K::al  .Security  Beard  benefl- 
ciane-.  etc.: 

B.  Recipients  of  salaries  that  cannot  be  in- 
creased proporiior.a^eiy  with  li;cre.i:is  in  the 
cost  of  living; 

C.  Persons  living  on  saving?.  Ir.suriuice 
beneiits.   and   Inhiriinnces:   and 

D.  Beneficiaries  of  "funded  "  organlzr.ticns. 

4.  Free  enterprises  ir.u-n  be  enconrngcd, 
after  the  termir.a.icn  of  hos'illtles.  by  — 

A.  All  mcnopc'i.s':c  and  iinlair  trade  prac- 
tices should  be  prcLibited  a. id  pen.nlizcd; 

B.  Governmental  sur-. .'v.^.  tochr.ologicsl 
rest.uches,  .shorrenocl  p.Ttcnt  prjieciions, 
slmpliiied  tntes.  mere  lea&onabie  regulations, 
shculd  be  provided  for; 

C.  LouK-term  loans  lor  reconversion  costs 
and  construction  of  new  i>roductlon  vilants 
should  be  available  Irom  the  C'/i)v<»rnmpnt; 

D.  Adjustments  cm  canceled  war-m.iteriel 
contracts  should  he  proinptiv  paid  i>n  ;^  basl.s 
adopted  prior  to  the  end  of  World  War  Ho  II; 

E.  Surplus  war  materials  sliould  Ijc  made 
conveniently  available  to  all  private  buyers 
at  reasonable  prices  and  in  small  quantities; 

P.  Home  and  foreign  markets  lor  more  cf 
the  products  cf  agriculture  and  Industry 
should  be  developed  liy  elimination  of  trade 
boiTlers  and  by  creation  of  more  purchasing 
power;   and 

G.  Adoption  of  more  efficient  technological 
devices,  and  of  better  coordinated  relations 
between  management  and  labor,  siiould  be 
encouraged,  so  that  increased  production  per 
unit  of  labor  can  result  in  reduced  costs  for 
consumers,  with  consequent  greater  real 
wages  to  employees,  and  increased  stanci.iids 
of  living  for  all  Americans 

5.  Conservation  of  America's  real  resources, 
locking  toward  the  future  welfare  of  America. 
and  of  its  citizens  in  the  future,  must  be 
provided  for.  and  facilitated  by — 

A.  Appropriate  governmental  safetiuards 
against  undue  waste  of  its  mineral>.  oils. 
ga^es.  coal,  forest,  water,  water  pcwer,  and 
the  invaluable  topsoil  of  its  lands. 

B.  Flood  control,  soil  ccnservaticr.  ..i.cl  re- 
forestation programs. 

6  America's  surplus  employables  mu-t  be 
utilized,  when  no  place  can  be  fcund  for 
them  in  private  employment,  for  the  con- 
struction, by  competitive  contractors,  of 
needed  modern  highways,  with  iwo-Ievcl 
grade  crossings  where  traffic  is  mc.--t  con- 
gested or  dangerous,  governmental  office 
buildings,  hospitals,  schools,  public  parks, 
playgrounds,  etc..  tacUltated  by  detailed  ad- 
vance planning  by — 

A.  All  Federal  agencies: 

B.  All  Stale,  ccuuty,  aiul  mttnicipnl 
agencies;   and 

C.  All  private  agencies. 

7.  America's  civilian  unemplcyable.s  mtist 
be  adequately  provided  for  by  appropriate 
social-security  benefits,  financed  by  Federal 
funds  matched  partly  with  State  funds. 

Working  together,  Americans  can  quickly 
develop  America's  resources  so  that  aii  abur.- 
dance  of  the  necessities  and  comicrts  cf  life 
can  be  made  available  for  all  freedom-loving 
Americans,  while  still  keepii'.g  Amer'cas  rep- 
resentative form  of  government  and  the  fiee- 
doms  for  all  Americans  guaranteed  under 
cur  Constitution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not 
only  thereby  set  an  example  to  be  fcUcwcd  by, 
and  in,  all  other  countries,  but  also  materially 
to  assist  all  peoples  to  attain  freedom  from 
want,  freedom  from  fear,  freedom  of  religion, 
and  freedom  of  speech. 

At  Its  meeting,  this  ccuncil  also  vidopt- 
ed  several  resolutions: 

First.  Requesting  amendment  to  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  to 
provide  insurance  benefits  for  total  per- 
manent disability. 

Second.  Recommending  the  passage  of 
8.  263.  a  bill  that  provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  policies  under  section  300  of  the 


V/oild  War  Vetvnana'  Act  as  amended. 
and  to  irpcal  .'section  211  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Instirance  Act  of  1940.  which 
takes  .I'.vay  tlie  right  to  total  and  perma- 
nent disability  benefits  enjoyed  by  men 
in  the  crm>^d  .--prvices  for  over  22  years. 
I  Third.  To  pic  ^  ido  that  insurance  jud.t;- 
meni.>  shall  be  binding:  upon  the  Veter- 
ans' Admiuistiation  ui-:iil  modified  by 
I  court  order. 

I  Fourth.  To  permit  suit  on  any  auti- 
matic  yearly  renewable  term  or  Unjted 
States  life  insui'ance  policy  at  any  time. 
I  Fifth.  To  provide  that  Government 
I  insurance  policies  shall  be  incontestahi.\ 
'  subssqi^ent  to  one  year  after  issuance, 
reinstatement  or  conversion  and  that  p.U 
premiums  pt\id  on  all  policies  canceled 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  <;hall  be 
returned  to  the  veteran  or  his  next  of  km. 
Sixth.  To  liberalise  the  lav.'s  as  to  for- 
feitures. 

It  IS  .MRuificant  to  note  that  there  are 
no'A'  ninn  veteran  orpanizations  formally 
aiYihated  v.ith  this  National  Council  of 
Am:-iican  Veterans'  Organization.--, 
namely.  Army  and  Navy  Union.  Catholic 
War  Vt'erans.  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. Fleet  Reserve  Association,  Irish 
War  Veterans.  ItaUan-American  Veter- 
ans of  the  World  War.  Jewish  War  Vtt- 
eran.-.  the  Rt  eular  Veterans  Association, 
and  Marine  Curps  League. 

The  2-day  session  of  the  council  was 
pre-ided  over  by  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  past 
national  commander  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  who  Vv'as  the  first  vice  chair- 
man of  the  council,  as  the  acting  chair- 
man, in  the  absence  of  the  duly  elected 
chairm.an.  Capt.  Laurence  R.  Melton, 
pa.st  national  commander  of  the  D.  A.  V.. 
no'vv  serving  in  the  Air  Corps  in  Miami 
Eeach.  F^a. 

Official  observers  from  other  veteran 
organizations  attended  such  portions  of 
tile  deliberations  as  they  were  most  in- 
terested in.  with  the  prospects  that  sev- 
eral additional  national  veterans'  organi- 
zations v.ill  have  become  formally  affil- 
iated within  the  next  several  months. 

Unanimously  elected  as  officers  of  the 
council  for  the  ensuing  year  were  the 
following:  Warren  E.  Miller,  national 
commander  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Union,  as  chairman;  Finn  Nilsen.  de- 
partment commander  of  the  Regular 
Veterans'  As;  ociation  in  Maryland,  fir.-t 
vice  chairman:  Anthony  D.  Tieso,  na- 
tional 1  conimandcr  of  the  Italian-Am.eri- 
can  Veterans  of  the  World  War,  second 
vice  chairman:  Joseph  F.  Barr.  national 
e:<i^cutive  committeeman  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veteran.;,  trea.surer;  and  Millard  W. 
Rice,  national  service  director  of  the 
D.  A.  v..  executive  secretary. 

The  uiformation  and  recommenda- 
tions in  the  several  serious  addresses 
made  to  the  council  conferees  were  prob- 
ably influential  in  the  council's  forma- 
tion of  Its  plans  for  the  post-war  period. 
The  -e.'^sions  of  the  first  day  were  fea- 
tund  by  exceptionally  interesting  short 
talks  on  the  subjects  and  by  individuals, 
as  listed  below: 

Future  Benefits  for  Disabled  American 
Veterans  and  Their  Dependents,  by  Gen. 
Frank  T.  Hines.  Administrator  ol  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 
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Placing  Veterans  Into  Suitable  Em- 
ployment, by  O.  D.  Hollenbeck,  Chief. 
Veterans'  Employment  Service.  War 
Manpower  Commission. 

Selective  Service  Demobilization  and 
Reemployment  of  Discharged  Service- 
men, by  Col.  Lewis  Sanders,  Director. 
Reemployment  Division,  Selective  Serv- 
ice System 

Social  Security  Benefits  to  World  War 
No.  II  Veterans,  by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
me.ver.  Chairman,  Social  Security  Board. 

Post-war  Educational  Opportunities 
for  Service  Personnel,  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Frederick  Osbom.  Chairman,  Armed 
Forces  Committee  on  Educational  Op- 
portunities for  Service  Personnel. 

Future  Civil  Service  Preferences  for 
Veterans,  by  Charles  R.  Anderson.  Direc- 
tor of  Utilization  and  Employment  of 
Veterans,  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Tlie  C.  I.  O.  and  Our  Returning  Serv- 
icemen, by  James  Carey,  national  secre- 
tary, C.  L  O. 

Providing  Opportunities  for  Full  Em- 
ployment of  All  Employable  Veterans,  by 
Dr.  Emerson  Schmidt,  secretary,  com- 
mittee on  economic  policy,  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

America's  Economy  After  the  War,  by 
Dr.  Louis  Bean,  Chief  Analyst,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

What  State  Govermnents  Are  Doing 
Toward  Post-war  Planning,  by  Hon.  L. 
Harold  Sothoron.  vice  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  Potomac  River 
Basin,  member  of  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, and  of  the  Marjiand  Post- 
war Reconstruction  and  Rehabilitation 
Commission. 

I  understand  that  much  enthusiasm 
was  displayed  by  those  present  at  the 
council's  conferences  as  to  the  value  of 
the  information  extended  by  the  various 
speakers,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the 
exchange  of  information  and  opinions  of 
the  conferees  who  were  present.  It 
seems  to  me  a  very  hopeful  sign  for  the 
future  that  representatives  of  a  con- 
siderable numlx;r  of  national  veteran 
organizations  can  get  together  and 
formulate  such  a  constructive  program 
as  has  here  been  presented. 


Address  of  Hod.  Ralph  Bard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Ralph  Bard  before 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  Chi- 
cago. November  11,  1943: 

About  a  half  hour  before  sunrifie  on  the 
morning  of  October  5.  the  first  American 
planes  wheeled  in  over  Wake  Island  and  began 
to  drop  their  bombs.  That  wai  the  opening 
atta'-k  of  a  two-day  plastering  of  the  Japs 
on  Vvake  Island  by  the  largest  sea-air  force 


ever  to  be  assembled  in  the  history  of  the 
war. 

I  cannot  tell  you  ho;.'  many  ships  were  in 
that  task  force,  not  even  how  many  airciaft 
carriers.  I  can  say,  however,  that  there  were 
mere  eircralt  carriers  off  Wake  on  October  5 
and  6  than  ever  were  assembled  In  one  place 
In  naval  hlstcrv  and  you  csn  draw  your  own 
partial  concUisions  from  the  fact  that  the 
Japs  are  Icnown  to  have  sent  four  carriers 
against  Midway  in  June  1942.  Our  carriers 
were  more  than  2.000  miles  from  the  closest 
American  n^val  base  at  Pearl  Harbor 

Placing  that  great  armada  of  sea-air  power 
off  Wake  Island  and  flying  the  planes  in  to 
bomb  tlie  Japs  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
importance  of  petroleum  to  this  war.  The 
ships  thnt  steamed  up  to  Wake  were  driven 
by  fuel  oil.  the  planes  that  dropped  the  bombs 
and  shot  down  the  Zeros  were  powered  by 
high  octaTie  gasoline.  The  engines  in  the 
planes  and  in  the  sliips  and  every  moving 
part  on  bovh  ships  and  planes  were  lubri- 
cate by  petroleum  products. 

Before  I  go  on  to  tell  you  more  about  the 
role  of  petroleum  in  war.  let  me  digress  and 
make  two  points  about  this  ratd  on  Wake. 

First,  it  represents  something  new  in  mil- 
itary operations.  You  will  realize  what  I 
mean  if  I  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Suppose 
you  had  more  than  four  aircraft  carriers  and 
a  large  group  of  surface  ships  under  your  com- 
mand and  wen  told  to  attack  Wake  Island, 
bow  would  you  dispose  your  ships?  How 
would  ycu  space  your  carriers  so  that  their 
planes  could  fly  off,  rendezvous,  and  fly  to 
their  appointed  tasks  without  tangling  up? 
How  would  you  coordinate  the  flights  from 
the  several  carriers  so  that  the  waves  of 
bombers  arrive  over  their  target  at  the  cor- 
rect time  and  not  scrambled  with  other 
flights?  How  would  you  time  the  surface 
ship  Iwmbardment  with  the  aircraft  bomb- 
ing? How  would  you  protect  your  great  ag- 
gregation of  ships  against  enemy  submarine 
and  air  attack? 

The  answers  to  all  of  these  questions  are 
being  learned  by  our  Navy  now  in  actual 
battle  and  that  Is  one  reason  that  Wake  is 
just  a  curtain-raiser  for  what  will  come  later. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
about  the  raid  on  Wake  on  October  5-6 
has  to  do  with  armchair  stiategists  not  in 
the  armed  service.  Perhaps  you  have  read 
that  carrier-based  aircraft  can  never  be  effec- 
tive unless  they  catch  the  enemy  completely 
off  guard,  because  unless  they  do.  they  will 
have  to  pul'  in  their  aircraft  to  protect  them- 
selves against  destruction  by  land-based 
planes  and  thus  give  up  their  own  attack. 
Tliat  line  of  reasoning  has  been  expounded 
and  its  exponents  have  thereby  dismissed 
carrier-based  aircraft  from  all  military  con- 
sideration. I  think  these  gentlemen  should 
be  more  cautious. 

They  can  be  very  articulate  and  logical  in 
proving  that  the  Navy  cannot  do  certain 
things,  but  the  men  In  our  Navy  may  do 
them  anyway. 

For  example,  we  did  not  catch  the  Japs  at 
Wake  Island  completely  by  surprise.  There 
were  more  Zeros  hovering  over  the  island 
when  our  txambers  came  in  than  would  be 
normal  for  a  dawn  patrol.  In  fact,  within  a 
half  hour  after  the  attack  began,  dog  fights 
broke  out  all  over  the  sky.  but  within  20 
minutes  the  dog  fights  were  over  and  we 
went  ahead  with  our  systematic  plastering 
of  the  island. 

Moreover,  the  Japs  later  tried  to  send 
against  our  carrier  force  land-based  planes 
evidently  from  the  Marshall  Islands.  I  am 
sure  you  have  read  many  colimins  of  news- 
paper print  about  how  no  carrier  force  will 
be  able  to  stand  up  against  land-baaed  air- 
craft and  that  therefore  naval  aviation  U  im- 
potent. Unfortunately  for  these  armchair 
strategUts,  their  theory  did  not  work  out  at 
Wake  Island.  I  want  to  admit  right  now 
that    the    Japanese    land-based    air    attack 


against  cur  carrier  force  was  not  a  hcary 
one  aiul  it  does  not  provide  a  condusU-e  test. 
but  I  also  want  to  say  very  empiiatically  that 
tlte  attack  w.is  brushed  off  by  cur  carrier 
piaccs  with  ec?c  and  \xlth  no  interruption  to 
our  own  bomtung.  I  think  the  gentlemen 
who  have  written  oft  carr■ef-ba^ed  air  attack 
should  reconsider  their  lo^lc  in  the  light  oT 
actual  events 

There  also  has  been  much  controvemy  as 
to  the  relative  combat  importance  of  planes 
and  ships.  All  the  actions  of  this  war  to  date 
huve  demonstrated  that  modem  sea  power 
Is  a  sen-air  team.  One  without  the  other 
is  Inadequate.  The  plane  is  of  little  Mac  in 
bad  visibility,  or  In  bad  weather,  or  at  night, 
and  the  ship  L^  often  slow  and  vulnerable 
without  aircraft  protection — the  team  Is  indi- 
visible. 

Air  and  sea  pcwer  cannot  be  evaluated 
indt'pendently  and  it  is  well  to  bear  m  minid 
that  air  power  cannot  supply  air  power,  let 
alone  ground  forces  and  civilian  populations. 
Air  power  can  strike  the  enemy  where  it  hurts 
moot,  but  to  do  so  with  any  cflectivcncsa  It  la 
dependent  on  ships. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example — the  Presi- 
dent ol  the  United  States  recently  pointed 
out  that    in    a   .clnple   air-raid   over  German 
territory  nearly  flOO  combat  planes  took  part. 
These  planes  used  two  and  a  bal^   million 
pounds  of  bombs  and  almost  SXXW.OOO  rounds 
of  ammunition.    On  this  one  flight  alone  they 
U5ed  a  million  galloiu  of  gasoline  and  26.000 
gallone  of  oil. 
I        While  5.000  CTcw  members  were  aboard  the 
planes,  more  than  50,000  men  were   in  the 
I    maintenance  and  repair  crews  back  at  the 
I    bases.     You  can  be  sure  that  all  these  bombs. 
j    a.mmunltion.  gasoline,  ol!.  and  personnel  did 
j    not  reach  our  bases  in  Enpi:}and  by  air;  nor 
I    the  new  EuppHes  of  food,  fuel,  bombs,  ammu- 
I    nitlon.   spare   parts,   and   new   personnel   to 
j    keep  them  In  continued  operation.     Here  la 
a  striking  illustration  of  how  the  400-mile- 
an-hour  airplane  is  strategically  tied  to  the 
10-knot  ship.     It  is  also  striking  proof  of  the 
dictum  which  says  that.  In  large-scale  war 
tjetwoen  continents,  tiecisive  victory  on  land 
is  possible  only  through  control  ol  the  sea  by 
the   Indivisible  ship- plane  team.     So   much 
for  my  digression. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  thousands  of 
gallons  of  petroleum  were  required  to  bomb 
Wake  Island  for  a  days  because  that  infor- 
mation would  give  our  enemy  some  clue  to 
the  striking  range  of  our  naval  fcwt«8.  but  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  amount  was  enormous. 
Our  planes  alone,  while  they  were  engaged 
on  this  operation,  used  enough  gasoline  to 
giv.'  ISO  averftge  American  motorists  their 
normal  peacetime  supply  of  gasoline  for  I 
year.  The  attack  on  Wake  Island  was  the 
second  appearance  In  combat  of  the  Navy  » 
big.  fast,  new  fighter  plane,  the  Hellcat.  To 
keep  a  Hellcat  in  the  air  for  1  hour  re- 
quires as  much  gasoline  as  you  wotild  need 
to  drive  your  family  car  from  Chicago  to 
Los  Angeles.  If  you  drove  very  hard  and 
very  fast  you  might  make  the  trip  in  some- 
thing like  3'i  days.  A  single  Hellcat  uses 
up  that  much  gasoline  In  the  time  that  it 
would  take  you  to  play  nine  holes  of  golf, 
and  I  can  assure  ycu  that  there  were  scores  of 
Hellcats  over  Wake  Island  on  October  S 
and  6. 

The  cruise  and  attack  by  that  task  fores 
is  only  one  of  scores  of  military  operations, 
all  of  which  drinks  up  enormous  quantities 
of  petroleum  Secretary  Ickes  has  said  that 
for  1.000  4-motored  Flying  Fortresses  to 
fly  a  6-hour  mission  requires  14n0.000  gal'* 
Ions  of  gasoline.  In  order  to  more  an 
armored  division  of  cur  ground  forces  1  mils 
we  must  bum  up  800  to  900  galSrns  of  gaso- 
line per  mile  and  there  are  150  miles  between 
Salerno  and  Rome,  to  say  nothing  of  ths 
additional  hundreds  of  miles  from  Rom«  to 
Berlin. 
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Tlies*"  scattered  facts  giro  you  some  gUmpee 
Imo  the  enormous  miHiary  demands  and 
crucal  needs  for  petroleum  products.  As  you 
proLably  aireaciy  know.  miUiary  uses  are  tak- 
ing more  thun  30  percent  cf  the  gasoline 
Wfr-t  of  the  R^x:ky  Muur.talns  and  much 
more  tl  an  4)  peicent  of  the  g::aoline  In  the 
Rocky  MounUiiii  and  Pacftc  Coast  areas 
Neic*.  y'>ar  these  pfrcentageM  will  rise  to  37 
percent  and  52  percent,  respectively  In 
bnef  modern  war  moves  on  a  flood  of  pe- 
ir.jieurn  and  that  flood  will  have  to  Increase 
as  the  Intensity  of  the  war  Itself  increases. 

You  might  like  to  know  what  the  armed 
services  do  with  the  petroleum  which  they 
receive  The  largest  single  military  use  of 
petroleum  products  Is  for  aviation  gasoline. 
I  think  what  happens  to  our  aviation  gasoline 
m  fairly  obvious  You  read  about  It  In  the 
headlines  every  morning.  It  la  needed  not 
only  for  those  battles  which  appear  In  the 
newspapers,  but  also  for  the  multitudinous 
training  projects  which  make  the  battles  pos- 
sible I  repfst  that  aviation  gasoline  Is  the 
largest  military  use  of  petroleum  today,  a 
fact  which  speaks  volumes  about  America's 
use  of  air  power.  Of  course,  most  of  tlie 
aviation  gasoline  tjoes  to  the  Army  A!r  Forces, 
but  a  very  sizable  fraction  Is  used  by  the 
Navy  air  arm. 

The  second  military  use  of  jjetroleum  prod- 
ucu  is  motor  fuel.  Most  of  the  motor  fuel 
goes  to  the  Army  ground  forces  who  use  it 
In  tanks.  Jeeps,  trucks,  half-tracks,  ducks, 
.■»elf-propelled  gun  carriages.-  and  scores  cf 
other  motor-driven  vehicles  which  make  up 
a  modern  mechanized  army. 

The  third  great  military  use  of  petroleum 
products  Is  In  fuel  oil,  and  obviously  the 
Navy  Is  the  greatest  consumer  of  fuel  oil. 
It  drives  all  of  our  modern  sea-going  fleet 

These  three  uses  of  petroleum — aviation 
ifKsoline.  motor  fuel,  and  fuel  oil — are  rough- 
ly, b'lt  not  exactly,  equal  In  size.  The  fourth 
military  use  of  petroleum  products,  which  Is 
less  than  half  as  large  as  each  of  the  other 
three.  Is  Diesel  oil.  The  inllltary  supply  of 
Diesel  ell  Is  divided  almost  equally  between 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  Army  has  hun- 
dreds of  Diesel-powered  vehicles  Including 
tanks.  The  Navy  uses  D:es;el  propulsion  for 
vessels  ranging  from  huge  siibmarlnes  to 
unall   landing  craft 

The  last  and  smallest  military  use  of  pe- 
troleum products,  but  one  v.lthout  which  all 
the  others  would  be  unavailing  Is  lubricants. 
The  volume  of  lubricants  consumed  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  Is  about  one-sixth  the  volume 
of  fuel  oil  and  about  half  the  volume  of 
Diesel  oil.  In  a  raid  like  that  on  Wake  Island 
our  plane*  will  use  a  gallon  of  oU  for  every 
100  gal'cna  of  gasoline.  The  bulk  cf  the 
lubrlcau.'',  of  course,  goes  to  the  Army. 

These  a'e  only  the  strictly  military  re- 
quirements for  petroleum  products  stated 
In  terms  of  vcl'ime.  If  petroleum  consump- 
tion Is  stated  In  terms  of  dollars  and  If  the 
figures  are  enlarg.'i  to  ii;clude  lend-lease 
ftnd  War  Shipping  Administration  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  those  of  the  Army  and  the 
K»vy.  the  division  of  ea^h  dollar  spent  for 
petroleum  products  would  be  something  like 
this:  44.7  cents  of  each  dollar  would  go  for 
•vlatlon  gasoline.  18.1  cents  out  of  each  dollar 
would  be  spent  for  motor  gasoline.  18.4  cents 
woiild  be  .«pent  for  fuel  oils  of  all  types.  6.9 
cents  would  go  for  Diesel  oil  and  kerosene. 
and  the  last  12  8  cents  would  be  spent  for 
lubricants  incKidlng  aviation  lubricants. 

Military  consumption  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts Is  large  not  only  quantitatively  but  also 
qualitatively.  The  aviation  gasoline  which 
la  suitable  for  Uie  operation  of  a  commercial 
»lr  liner  between  well-developed  airports  over 
Well-monltored  air  routes  is  not  satisfactory 
for  the  operation  of  a  carrier-based  torpedo 
bomber  The  torpedo  bombers  must  have  a 
futl  that  will  deliver  maximum  power  In- 


star.tTn?cusly  In  order  to  hft  them  fully 
loaded,  sometimes  with  1-ton  bcmbs  as  they 
wer-;  at  Marcus  Isla  id.  off  the  relatively  ^-hcrt 
deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier.  The  automobile 
motor  gasoline  which  sat.,  fled  liie  family  car 
cc;u;d  be  adjusted  to  iricet  kcal  conditions 
of  climate  and  altitude  Au-.cnio'oile  mote  r 
gasoline  for  the  armed  services  must  give 
dependable  service  under  widely  varynix;  con- 
ditions of  temp>erature,  moisture,  and  alti- 
tude all  over  the  world. 

The  Diesel  fuel  that  w  rk~  well  in  a  rrad 
giader  will  not  do  in  a  subniarme.  In  .sub- 
marines, where  space  Is  a:  a  t;rent  prein.um, 
engines  are  desicned  to  devel':p  the-  u:mo;^t 
power  In  relation  to  si??  and  they  are  ex- 
tremely critical  of  the  fuel  wh  ch  thpy  burn. 
It  must  be  the  highest  grr.de  Diesel  oil 

The  fuel  oil  which  the  Navy  u.';es  In  its 
surface  warships  must  burn  without  .<5m'.ke 
so  as  not  to  betray  the  presence  of  a  .'■hip 
and  must  oe  suitable  for  transfer  from 
tarker  to  warship  under  d.ffiruU  coi.ditions 
cf  sea  and  temperature.  Therefore,  the  Na\y 
needs  a  grade  of  fuel  oil  much  h  eher  in 
quality  than  ordinary  futl  oil. 

In  summary,  all  military  ncocls  require 
what  you  petroleum  men  Crtll  the  "heart  cut."^" 
out  of  the  crude  petroleum.  To  obtain  these 
"heart  cuts"  tends  to  unbalance  refinery  runs 
impairing  the  total  output  of  uiab'.e  pr'tl- 
ucts  from  a  given  quantity  of  crude  oil. 
Moreover,  the  mere  of  the  volatile  elemeiits 
which  are  taken  out  of  the  crude  oil  lor 
military  usa.  the  lower  the  quality  of  prod- 
ucts available  for  civilian  consumption.  Tins 
statement  H  particularly  true  of  refinln;;  np- 
eratioris  which  have  been  undertaken  to  ob- 
tain gasclice  with  octane  rating"!  in  excess 
cf  100.  In  many  Instances,  the  drive  to  ob- 
tain these  superhigh  octane  gasolines  has 
resulted  in  a  net  deterioration  of  all  other 
available  petroleum  products.  Thu^.  military 
dem.Tnds  pluce  an  excessive  strain  on  cur 
petroleum  resources. 

Thus  far  wc  luive  been  able  to  meet  this 
strain.  I  know  of  no  American  combat  ac- 
tion, with  the  possible  exception  of  Guad.il- 
canal.  where  a  shortage  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts threatened  to  hamper  cur  forces  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that. 

I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  no  combat 
operation,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Guadalcanal,  has  been  slowed  down  for  lack 
of  petroleum  products.  There  was  a  period 
of  acute  crisis  at  Guadalcanal  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  not  supply  but  transportiiiion. 
When  the  marines  first  landed  on  Guadal- 
canal, the  Japanese  were  able  to  interrupt 
our  unloading  operations  before  all  aviation 
gasoline  had  been  put  ashore.  The  results 
was  that  from  mid-August  until  some  time 
In  September  the  marine  aviators  en  Guadal- 
canal had  to  treasure  their  aviation  gasoline 
as  though  It  were  liquid  gold  As  one  of  the 
officers  who  was  there  remarked.  "We  prac- 
tically did  not  begin  to  warm  up  our  engine* 
until  the  Japs  were  rl^ht  over  the  field  " 
This  was  the  per*od  during  which  Com- 
mander John  Alderman  won  the  undyii-.g 
gratitude  of  the  marine  aviators  by  offering 
to  run  Into  Guadalcinal  en  his  small  trans- 
port twice  as  much  gasoline  as  any  otiier 
skipper  had  volunteered  to  carry.  Com- 
mander Alderman  loaded  gasoline  drum.?  on 
deck,  in  ward  rooms,  and  in  every  open  .cp.ace 
aboard  his  vessel,  turning  it  into  a  potent ipl 
torch.  A  near  miss  of  a  Japanese  b^mb 
would  have  destroyed  him.  his  crew,  nnd  his 
vessel,  but  he  took  the  gasoline  into  Guadal- 
canal without  any  incident. 

Finally,  to  break  the  shortage  th>^  Navy 
loaded  a  tremendous  amount  of  gasoline  en 
a  single  freighter  and  sent  it  off.  Word 
reached  headquarters  that  the  Japs  had 
spotted  the  freighter  and  that  she  was  skirt- 
ing trouble.  Then  she  disappeared  from  the 
knowledge  of  men  for  6  days.    You  may  be 


sure  that  those  v.£re  6  anxious  dpys  a.-.d  ?« 
they  ticked  o5  hope  fell  lower  and  lower, 
but  Oil  the  sixth  day  the  skipper  brought  his 
ve«*l  Intc  Guadalcanal,  and  the  gasolina 
drought  V  as  over.  If  you  ever  want  to  be 
convirctd  of  the  Importance  of  petroleum 
products  in  this  war,  I  sugkrst  that  ycu  talk 
to  seme  of  the  marine  aviators  who  flew  fiom 
Hnderson  Field  during  Aut;ust  and  Septem- 
ber of  1942. 

I  have  said  that  thus  far  we  have  been  m'>:p 
to  meet  the  enormous  war  demands  Jcr 
petroleum  products.  We  have  been  able  to 
supply  ourselves  and.  because  we  were  closest 
to  the  atcual  areas  of  combat,  we  liavc  al.'-o 
supplied  a  large  measure  of  our  allies'  iieed.'^. 
Our  relative  s'nnre  in  the  wartime  pool  of 
P'jtroleum  products  will  decline  now  that  the 
Mcditerrane.in  has  opened  and  that  Russia 
has  been  able  to  relieve  threats  to  her  cll- 
producing  areas. 

Yuu  can  sec.  however,  how  this  drain  and 
the  multiplied  importance  of  petroleum  to 
w.ir  has  changed  our  thinking  about  the 
adequacy  of  (tir  own  oil  reserves.  Our  Navy 
oil  trservt's  were  staked  out  when  the  fleet 
was  converted  from  coal-burning  to  oil-burn- 
ing propulsion  machinery.  Tliat  was  many 
years  ago  and  the  reserves  were  considered 
more  than  ample  in  the  light  of  the  project'^d 
requirements.  Next  year,  however,  the 
Ndvys  i.pcds  for  Diesel  oil  will  be  2.300  per- 
cent of  its  1941  needs,  and  our  fuel  oil  needs 
will  be  500  percent  of  our  1941  consumption. 
Moreover,  air  power  has  become  a  voracious 
user  of  petrcjleum.  and  the  ground  Army  has 
been  cwuverted  Into  a  great  oil-consuming 
machine. 

These  changed  conditions  inevitably 
change  our  estimate  of  the  adequacy  of  our 
reserves.  The  Nnvy  Is  deeply  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  the  new  oil  pools  which  have 
been  opened  r"cently  appear  to  be  progres- 
sively smaller  In  size.  This  trend  may  mean 
that  we  are  exhausting  our  domestic  pe- 
tmi^um  risourccs,  as  Secretary  Icltes  has 
frequently  warned  us  we  were  in  danger  of 
doing 

Anyone  ran  sec  what  a  grave  development 
t-h.it  would  be  in  this  age  of  mechanized  war- 
fart-  Therefore,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
armed  services,  and  Indeed  I  believe  the 
wl-.ile  Nation,  will  follow  wilh  grave  atten- 
tion the  effort::  of  your  industry  to  open  up 
new  Amprican  oil  leserves  whether  at  home 
or  abroad. 


Navy  Flyer's  Feat  at  Wake  Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  RIDER  FARRINGTON 

Df  EG.^TE    FROM    HAW.MI 

i:;  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titcsdai/.  November  30,  1943 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
undfi-  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  followinsr  ac- 
count of  the  cxploit.s  of  a  son  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  thi.s  House,  Hon,  David  E.  Satter- 
FIELD,  Jr..  of  Virginia, 

NAVT  FLYER'S  FE.AT  AT  WAKE— WOUNDED.  HE  RE- 
GAINS CARRlEr. — ENSIGN  DAVE  SATTEKnELD  III 
TIES  FIRST  T'  VRNIQUCT  ON  SELF 

It  was  the  first  time  hed  ever  tied  a 
tourniquet. 

And  It  was  on  his  own  leg.  gushing  bleed 
above  the  knee  like  a  miniature  gevser,  that 
he  tied  it 

Then  gripping  the  twist  bandage  in  one 
strong    hand,    with    the    other   piloting    his 


htimmmg  .speeding  fighter  plane,  ycung  En- 
sign D.ixe  Sat-erfleld  III  roared  up  into  the 
siiy  irom  sm.  ''.mg  Wake  Isiand.  lieadcd  out 
into  the  PiCiUC,  kept  his  bU2Zing  he.id  and 
dulling  ejes  clear  enough  for  a  slick  Job  cf 
iiaviuation.  found  his  carrier,  and  set  the 
Gruiiiniau  Hvllcat  d;  wu  neatly  on  the  fl.ght 
deck.  Th'n  he  pitthcd  over — weak  from  loss 
(f  bl'  o'.'i  —but  completing  a  fine  Job  cf  work- 
ing cvi-r  the  Japanese  at  Wake. 

Todi^y  young  Satterfleld  is  cut  at  tlie  big 
Aiea  KeichLs  naval  hospital,  fast  recovering 
li(_m  rt  nasty  wound,  already  looking  forvard 
to  fliiothei  round  with  the  enemy. 

His  lei'l  leg  Is  st.Jl  stiff  from  the  copper- 
Jackciid  ftoei  builet  that  slashtd  through  tlie 
plane  and  into  the  pilot,  but  he  expects  to 
rerain  !t<  lull  u.se  And  how  he  hate.<  to  miss 
this  cuiriMit  big  slash  at  the  Gilberts  and 
Marsh. (Us. 

A  couple  of  diiys  ago.  Ensign  Satterficld 
told  his  story  to  a  Star-Bulletin  repcrter 
who  had  heard  from  others  of  the  young 
Vmjiiaan's  plucky  feat.  He  d  dn't  tell  It  very 
rcailly.  He's  extremely  mcdost.  In  fact, 
only  under  a  pretty  steady  fire  of  qurstuning 
did  it  come  out. 

So.  r.s  you  read  his  own  reclial,  bear  In 
mind  that  he  didn't  talk  it  out  Just  as  it 
appears.  It's  the  net  result  of  many  ques- 
ticns. 

F.ist.  set  the  scene:  Look  at  the  map  of 
Wake.  What  we  refer  to  as  Wake  Island  is 
really  three  islands— Wake,  shaped  like  a 
wi.?hbone;  Peale  and  Wilkes.  But  In  his 
story.  Satterfl.^ld  followed  the  usual  cu~tcm 
and  called  the  group  Wake. 

It'.s  October  5.  Hawaiian  time — October  6, 
Wake  time  (for  Wake  1?  across  the  interna- 
tional date  line) .  The  big  smash  at  Wake  by 
carrier-based  planes  and  war.'^hlps  covered 
most  of  2  days— October  5  and  6.  Hawaiian 
time;  October  6  and  7,  Wake  time. 

Youiut  Satterfield— a  ital.vart.  dark-eyed 
boy  of  22  with  a  ready  smile  and  flashiny; 
white  teeth — is  a  fighter-plane  pilot  on  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  big  carriers. 

He  and  iris  teammates  had  been  'briefed  ' — 
told  in  short,  tcr-'^e  words  and  sentences  the 
J  lb  that's  ahead  of  them 

Now,  prompted  by  qutsticns,  it's  Satter- 
neld  telling  the  stcry 

"On  the  first  day  (October  4i  we  to^jk  off 
at  daybreak,  coverln[t  the  cruisers  going  in 
toward  Wake.  We  cruised  around  at  high 
altitude  while  the  cruiser.s  fhelled  the  islands. 
Our  job  was  to  protect  the  surface  craft 
again^t  Japanese  planes. 

"It  was  fairly  cloudy  up  there,  but  we  could 
see  tlie  Island.  We  were  over  3  hours  in  the 
fiir.  and  of  that  time  about  an  hour  and  a 
lialf  over  and  near  the  Wake  area  itself. 

"No  Jap  planes  showed  up.  So  later  we 
went  in  and  strafed  the  Islands  (Wake, 
Wilkes,  and  Peale)  low  down,  making  four  or 
five  passes. 

"There  was  some  action  from  the  Japanece 
antiaircraft.  We  zoomed  across  and  away, 
and  v.hen  we  pulled  out  the  crulseis  weie 
Etui   shelling  the   Island  Installations. 

"As  we  went  down  on  our  passes,  we  could 
see  tile  Japanese  in  their  .slit  trenches  that 
criss-crossed  all  over  the  Island.  Tlicy  had 
rifles  and  were  popping  away  at  us.  But 
nobody  minds  rifle  fire.  I  suppose  it  was 
Japanese  infantry  in  the  trenches — probably 
rushed  into  the  trenches  to  repel  expected 
landing  forces. 

"That  was  all  for  the  first  day.  Then  we 
flew  back  to  the  carrier." 

(In  all  his  story.  Ensign  Satterfield  almost 
never  used  "I."  though  he  was  alone  in  his 
fighter  plane,  the  Grumman  Hellcat.  He  used 
"we  "  and  explained  that  a  number  of  fighter 
planes  were  oii  missions  Just  like  or  nearly 
like    his   own. 

"V-'e  left  our  carrier  about  7:15  the  next 
nic:nii.r'.     It  was  a  nice  day  for  the  Job  with 
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plenty  of  cloirds  to  go  into  on  cur  approaches, 
some  ram  and  poor  VL-jibility  until  we  jtot 
close  to  the  island  I  should  say  there  was 
about  a  1.500-foot  celling 

"We  came  in  on  V.'ake  under  the  cloud 
ceiling  and  parallel  to  the  b.=ach,  about  half 
a  mile  out. 

"A:;ain  we  'aw  no  Jap  planes.  The  leason 
fi5r  th.u  Is  tiiat  earlier  wa-fs  on  the  first  day 
hud  k-ucked  d(_wii  some  33  and  got  31  more 
on  th?  grouml. 

"We  could  see  plenty  of  burning  buildings 
and  other  installations. 

"Wp  went  In  that  second  morning  esccrtlnR 
dive  and  torpedo  bombers,  and.  afttr  we  were 
sure  tliere  was  no  opposition  in  the  air.  we 
turned  In  and  proceeded  to  strafe  and  to 
see  v.hat  damage  could  be  done. 

"My  teammate  this  morning  was  Lt.  (Jr. 
Gr  )  Ralph  Hanks.  We  flew  around  trying 
to  draw  a  fire  from  the  ground  to  disclose  the 
location  of  Japanese  guns.  There  was  no 
sign  of  return  fire. 

'Tben  we  saw  wha'.  appeared  to  be  muni- 
tion dumps  and  went  in  to  strafe  them.  As 
I  pulled  out  from  one  of  these  passes  I  got 
liit  1  didn't  even  see  the  gun  firing,  or  a 
tracer — but  Just  heard  the  crash  as  the 
projectile  hit  my  plane  and  felt  my  left  leg 
go  limp  after  a  hard  blew 

"I  was  then  only  about  50  feet  from  the 
ground — must  have  flown  over  the  top  of  a 
machine  gun  and  into  a  curtain  of  fire  he  was 
laying  down." 

Ensign  Satterfield  leaned  over  to  his  bed- 
side table  and  picked  up  a  bullet.  "Here  it 
is — some  of  the  boys  fcund  it  en  the  floor  of 
my  plane  after  I  landed." 

It's  a  copper-covered  steel  bullet  which  the 
Japanese  designate  as  a  127 — about  equiva- 
lent to  an  American  .50  caliber  machine  gun. 

Ensign  Satterfield  tells  how  he  pulled  on 
up  into  the  clouds  to  get  out  of  the  fire  and 
see  how  fcadly  he  was  hit.  Lieutenant  Hanks 
v.-as  out  of  sight  Satterfield  thought  it 
likely  Hanks  couldn't  know  hLs  teammate 
had  been  hit.  It  was  up  to  Satterfield — and 
Satterfield  alone. 

He  reached  out  aiid  got  a  tourniquet  that 
on  combat  missions  he  always  kept  handy. 
He'd  never  tied  one  on  himself  or  anybody 
else,  but  he'd  attended  lectures  and  demon- 
strations— "somehow  what  ycu've  learned 
comes  back  when  you  have  to  do  it  for  your- 
self." 

He  tied  it  around  his  leg  above  the  open, 
flushing  wound,  held  it  tight  with  his  left 
fist,  and  headed  for  where  he  thought  the 
carrier  ought  to  be. 

He  felt  warm  liquid  squlrtint;  all  over  him. 
But  it  wasn't  all  h:s  blood.  Some  of  it  was 
the  fluid  from  the  hydraulic  system,  which 
had  been  shot  up.  His  gas  tank  had  been 
pierced,  too,  but  that  was  self-sealing. 

He  kept  his  head  clear  enough  to  head  for 
the  carrier  but  for  a  while  he  couldn't  see  it. 
And  he  could  feel  himself  losing  strength. 

Then     »     •     • 

"I  saw  the  nose  cf  a  destroyer  stick  out 
from  the  edge  of  a  cloud  as  I  looked  down, 
and  boy!  That  was  the  flnest  sight  I  ever 
saw — I  knew  the  carrier  was  close  by. 

"I  radioed  that  I'd  been  hit  and  was  coming 
In.  Found  I  couldn't  get  the  landing  flaps 
open  and  down  and  the  tall  wheel  didn't 
come  down,  but  somehow  I  landed  O.  K., 
using  the  emergency  release  to  lower  my 
wheels" 

Young  Satterfield  doesn't  remember  much 
after  that  till  h?  came  around  in  a  comfort- 
able cot. 

He  is  a  naflve  of  Richmond.  Va..  and  his 
father  Is  Democratic  Congressman  Dave  E, 
S.ATTERHELD,  Jr.,  of  the  Third  District  of  'Vir- 
ginia. 

Ensign  Satterfield  comes  of  a  fighting  and 
flying  family. 

His  father  was  a  commissioned  officer  In 
the  naval  flying  corps  la  World  War  No.  1,  la 


nov,'  a  lawyer  and  veteran  of  Congress.  An 
uncle  who  was  g.aduatcd  f:cm  Annanclls,  is 
a  ccmn'auder  en  active  duty.  He  has  a 
younger  brother   in  service. 

Youn*:  Dave  wont  to  St  Christopher  High 
Sch;  ol  m  Richmond  and  the  University  of 
Rlchn.ond  Always  interested  In  avlatlrn. 
he  volunteered  for  tlie  Navy  right  after  Pearl 
Harbor  and  came  into  the  service  In  February 
19*3. 

He  fir.-t  went  to  the  naval  flying  school  at 
Anactslia.  P  C  .  and  then  to  tne  meat  naval 
trainlUB  area  at  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex. 

Ensign  Satterfield  speaks  with  affection 
and  immense  respect  for  the  Grumman  Hell- 
cat tl.at  he  flew  at  WaUe 

■  It  s  a  great  ship.  It  can  do  almost  any- 
thing -and  bring  you  through  anything,  no 
matter  how  hard  it's  hit.  Some  day  Id  be 
glad  to  sh.ake  the  hand  of  Roy  Grumman  " 

Therc'G  a  possibility  that  he'll  get  a  leave  in 
the  States  before  returning  to  active  duty. 
His  leg  wont  be  quite  ready  for  a  few  weeks. 
And  there  are  several  reasons  why  he'd  like 
to  go  back  to  Virginia  for  a  few  days— one  of 
those  reasons  being  an  extremely  attractive 
girl  whose  framed  photo  occupies  a  place  of 
h' nor  in  his  cool  and  comfortable  room  up 
In  the  breeze-swept  Alea  Heights  Hospital. 


Veterans'  Benefits,  World  Wars  No.  1  and 
No.  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MlSSISSIPn 

IN  'HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESErrrATTVEa 
Tuesday.  November  30.  1943 

Mr.  PANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion receives  many  inquiries  relative  to 
benefits  afforded  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  2.  I  have  prepared  the  following 
ELatement  so  that  this  important  infor- 
mation might  be  readily  available.  The 
material  in  the  statement  has  been 
coordinated  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Committee  en  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned to  insure  adequate  benefits  for 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  2.  Much  of 
the  legislation  it  has  sponsored  has  be- 
come law:  two  important  measures — H. 
R.  3356,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  a  bill 
to  increase  the  service-connected  disabil- 
ity rates  of  compensation  or  pension  pay- 
able to  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  and 
Vv'orld  War  No.  2  and  veterans  entitled 
to  wartime  rates  based  on  service  on  or 
after  September  16, 1940,  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  and  to  increase  the 
rates  for  widows  and  children  under  Pub- 
lic Law  484,  Seventy-third  Congress,  as 
amended,  and  to  include  widows  and 
children  of  World  War  No.  2  veterans 
for  benefits  under  the  latter  act;  and 
H.  R.  3377,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  rate  of  pension  for 
World  War  veterans  from  $40  to  $50  per 
month,  to  $60  per  month  in  certain  speci- 
fied cases,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
have  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— are  now  pending  in  the 
Senate. 
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As  I  have  stated  on  other  occ^isions. — 

No  nation  on  eartti  has  provided  for  the 
Tet^rnns  cf  Its  vrirlous  wa:-«  as  we  have  pro- 
Tided  for  oura.  While  there  may  be  some 
Inequalities  yet  to  be  atraigbtened  out,  and 
•ome  legialatloD  which  ve  still  hope  to  see 
enacted  into  law.  the  fact  remain*  that,  taken 
for  ali  In  all.  our  system  of  caring  for  our 
dlcatied  v«  terans  and  tlielr  dependents  has 
nut  au  equal  In  any  other  country  In  the 
world. 

The  statement  to  which  I  have  referred 
follows; 

BrNcrtTs  Pxssentlt  ArroKOEO  Mxmbess  or  the 
Mn.rTAiT  PoBcxs  or  rtn  UKrm  States 
UNoca  Tta  Laws  Aominlstzxcd  bt  thx  Vrr- 
nuMs'  AoMtwirnuTioN 

1.  Pensions  (or,  for  Reserve  officers  and 
OfBcers  appointed  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
Btates,  retirement  pay). 

2.  RehabillUtlon: 

(A)  Medical  and  hoapital  care,  prostlictlc 
•ppllancea,  and  domiciUxiry  care. 
<B)   Vocational  rchablliUtion. 
•    Insurance : 

(A)  National  service  life  Insurance. 

(B)  Govrrnment  life  (converted)  Insur- 
ance. 

(C)  Guaranty  of  premiums,  commercial 
Insurance. 

(For  ready  reference  there  Is  a  chart  fol- 
lowing showing  total  expenditures  and  other 
data  respecting  these  benefits  for  veterans 
and  their  dependents  of  World  War  No.  2,  and 
comparable  beneflta  for  World  War  No.  1, 
from  1918  to  August  31.  1943  ) 

Teterana'  AdmtntatTation  —  Disbur$ements 
made  far  relief  of  Wcr-ld  War  No  2  referan^ 
and  dependents.  December  1941  to  Aug. 
31.  1943 


Pisbur?rTn*pf.* 
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'R<>tirrd  Hcurvt  offipers  tnclu«l«vl  with  Rerular  Es- 
taMs-hr.j^nt  Ilvinf  Trtrnm!!  prior  to  fl-cal  year  1?4! 

World    War   No.    2    veterans    hospitalized    or 
domiciled 

A    n)i«,.'i-   to  hospital"  snM   ••nr.ijriliiii'v   itu'r. 
JUTinihrr  IMI  throach  Sept    y.>.  IH3 
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Disbursements  for  rtlie,  of  World  War  No  I 
veteTana  and  dpp^ndenrs,  1918  to  Aug  31. 
1943 
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■  <"r!'<lit. 
UiKTBtmr  cost  of  criitraJ  (.lUcr  reuioiinl  otDcrs,  an  1 
)ios(iif.Hl.s,  burials,  transjtortHtio!!  of  belief  rinries.  hi>>;ii;t:i! 
r(jii5triirtioii.  etc. 

I.    PENSION,  DISABnjTT  PENSION.  DEATH  PENSION, 
RSTIEEMKNT  PAT 

Pensions  are  payable  for  disability  or  death 
Incurred  In  or  due  to  active  mill  11117  service, 
m  line  of  duty  and  not  the  result  cf  the  per- 
son s  own  misconduct. 

Disability  pension  is  payable  to  any  person 
honorably  discharged  and  is  based  upon  the 
degree  of  disablement  ranging  from  10  percent 
to  100  percent,  with  puvments  based  thereon 
ranguig  from  $10  to  $100  per  month.  For 
specific  losaes.  as  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot, 
blindness,  etc.  additional  amounts  are  p;iy- 
able.  the  highest  rate  being  $250  per  month. 

Retirement  pay :  In  lieu  of  such  pension  or 
compensation,  Rieserve  officers  called  to  active 
duty,  end  officers  appointed  in  the  Army  of  the 
Unitetl  States,  meeting  the  requirements  cf 
the  Army  Regulations  p)ertalning  to  retire- 
ment of  officers  of  the  Regular  E-tablishmeiit 
are  retired  by  the  War  Department  certified 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  their  re- 
tired piiy  equal  to  75  percent  of  thpir  b.Tie  pay 
Is  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  out  cf 
the  pension  appropriation. 

Death  pension:  The  deatn-prn.siiin  rates 
for  Widows  and  children  were  lucrea.=ed  by 
Public  Law  No.  144,  Seventy-eighth  Congrcs.". 
July  13.  1943.  These  rales  for  death  in  serv- 
ice or  service-connected  death  are  a.«  follows: 

Widow,  no  child $50 

Wldo-v   1  child _ 65 

( Wi'.h  113  for  each  additional  child.  1 

No  widow,  but  1  child 25 

No  widow,  but  2  children. S8 

(With   $10   for   each    ad!l:t:c:.a!    (hid. 
The  total  not  to  exceed  $100  ) 
Dependent  father  and  mother; 

Each ;?-, 

Or  one  only- 45 

Cairns  and  efTectlve  date  of  r. wards:  Tlic 
effective  di^te  cf  an  award  o:"  disability  or 
death  p>en:lon  is  generally  the  date  t:ic  claim 
is  received  by  the  Veterans'  Administiatici!; 


Tots!     pipnutit-  I 

un-i   for  dirict  ' 
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but  in  the  case  of  a  d'.'">ability  claim  filed  with- 
1.1  1  y?:".r  o?  discl'.aige  liie  pe.n-^ion  may  be 
awarti.<^  from  disol'ars'p,  and  if  a  death  claim 
Is  filed  Vit)::n  1  year  from  catc  nf  death,  prn- 
Eion  1«  pavalile  frcr.i  the  date  of  death. 

Except  in  cnsr^  of  so'rjir.'-s  trati'^fened  by 
th?>  Amy  to  a  Veterans'  A'iminlttrailon  fa- 
cility, the  applicant  .'•hoiiid  tiie  claim  on 
pnjper  form  which  will  l>t;  Buppiled  upon 
Inquiry  addressed  to  any  Vr^erai.s'  Adn::ii- 
Istraiicn  facility  or  reeioiKxl  office,  or  to 
the  local  representative  of  the  Amprican  r<-d 
Cross  or  of  a  vr'erans'  srrvire  organizrtion. 

Cla!m.=;  ft  sclc'.fr'^  diFchaiyed  for  hospitali- 
zation: Under  irter;:£;eiicv  agreement  when 
a  person  who  is  to  be  diFclnrged  from  mlli- 
tarv  service  Is  in  need  ol  further  hospital 
care,  prior  arrnnvjrments  are  made  by  tlie 
comraandlne  offlrcr  to  alTord  him  opportu- 
nity to  file  all  necessary  claiiri.^,  supply  nece5- 
sary  clinical  and  service  data  and  to  send 
th"  vpte-r.n  to  the  Veter.i'is'  A(lmin!?trat ion 
facili'y  rtes:'j!ia'ed  to  receive  hnn.  (Cf.  A  R. 
615-3t;0  clianee  No  4,  April  16.  1943.)  It 
the  disabled  person  is  Insane  or  incompelent. 
the  nintiaser  of  the  Veterans'  Adrainistrat;cn 
facility  v.ill  hie  all  r.ecost;iry  claims  for  him. 

Upon  death  in  service,  tiie  service  depart- 
ment notifies  the  Ve'crnns"  Administration, 
ard  clam.';  forms  are  sent  immediately  to 
alJ  kr.o\T,n  deneiulents 

Groups  potentially  cliRlble  for  pensions: 
All  members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Manno 
Corp?.  Coast  Guard,  the  Women's  Army 
Corp.?,  mcnibors  of  the  Pui^lic  Health  Serv.cs 
or  (  f  the  Coast  and  Gecd'-tic  Survey  wiien 
ordered  to  ..ctlve  service  with  the  Army  or 
Navy. 

Tile  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  was 
not  111  the  active  service,  and  the  several 
Women's  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  ai.d  the  Coa.st  GuHid  are  in  the  acLivo 
servi'.'e.  ihpy  were  by  statute  precluded  from 
pension  eligibility;  :n  lieu  thereof,  being 
subjpct  to  laws  pertaining  to  employees' 
compensation.  Lem-latlon  has  been  enacted 
making  the  Women'.N  P.eserve  of  the  Navy  and 
Maiine  Corr?  components  pligihle  potentially 
for  pension  benefits  (Public  Law  No.  183, 
78th  Cong,  apprcvpd  Nuvcmbor  8.  1943). 
The  Women's  Resorve  of  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
still  subject  to  laws  ppriainmg  to  employ- 
ees' compensation,  but  Ipgif^lation  Is  pending 
to  correct   this  inequality. 

Awards  to  date:  As  indicated  by  the  chart 
on  pnere  2.  ppn<'icn  paym.ents  to  veterans  of 
World  War  No  2.  or  th^-ir  dependents,  total 
$9  656.81172  to  August  31,  1943. 

n.  REH.sEn.rrATicN 

r.fhabilit.Ttion  essentially  consists  in  phv."- 

Ical    and   m  some  cases  mental  repair,  plus, 

m  tl.e  ca«e  of  the  e  with  handicaps  erismy 

from    service   dlsfxbalty,    vot.iLional    trair.iiig. 

(.4  I    M'-dr'^l  a-.d  hc^pital  care,  prosthetic 
applia<'.cr':.  a:;rf  aomicdiary  care 

1  Persons  entit^'d  to  medical  tria'mpnt. 
hospital  treatment,  prosthetic  appLancc". 
and  domiciliary  care.  Any  veteran  of  tiie 
prtseiit  war.  not  dii-honcTblv  discharged, 
having  a  service  incurred  disability  rcq-ilr- 
Ing  such  carp,  treatment  or  appliance,  or 
who  h.is  tubciculr/-:s  or  a  ncuropsychia*-.:: 
ui-ment 

2  Pers.ons  entjt'ed  to  h^spit-l  or  domicil- 
iary ca:e.  contingent  upon  avallablUty  of 
fnciluies:  Any  veteran  of  the  present  war, 
not  di-hcnorably  dischaig.d.  suffering  from 
disability.  dL'^ca.-e  or  deftct,  and  who  is  m 
need  oi  tuch  care  ar.d  is  ui.able  to  defray  the 
expenses  therefor- -r^^f' "die --5  of  whether  tiic 
dis.ibil;ty,  disease.  .  r  do.'cct  w.ts  due  to 
servi'-e. 

3  Service  groups  Includod:  All  compo- 
nent? cf  the  Army,  Navy.  M  irine  Corps.  ET.d 
the  respective  Women's  Reserves  thereof. 

4,  Facilities  available;  The  Veterans'  A:!- 
ministratlou  maintains  93  faciliues.  and  hus 
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contrari.  facilities,  with  a  total  of  87.721  beds 
distribi:u-d  as  fellows  (as  of  October  21, 
19431 : 

Tubcrculofi": 5.  696 

Neuiopsyehlatric 38.  279 

General  medical  and  surgical 22,330 

Dcmic;liar>- Ifl,  456 

Cv'nuact — othe;-  governmental 2.  G15 

State  .;nd  private 345 

Total ---   67.721    ^ 

Diagnostic  centei.-:.  with  expert  specialists  j 
available  are  maintained  at:  Hmes.  Chicn^o.  | 
111  :  San  Francisco,  Calif  .  and  M,!unt  Alto,  ; 
Wa.-hlneton,  D  C.  Cancrr  Cinlcs — Bronx,  ' 
N.  Y.:  Kines.  Chirag",  111  ;  Mount  Alto,  Wa.'^h- 
Ington,  D  C  ;  Atlanta,  Ga  ;  Portland.  Greg  , 
and  L'.)S  A!ige!es.  Cahf 

The  present  building  program  will  rai^e 
this  total  to  mere  than  100  000  bed.s.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  anticipates  i.n 
eventual  need  of  3''i.000  beds  to  enable  vet- 
erans cf  Wnrld  War  No  2  and  of  prior  wars 
to  receive  hospital  and  dom:ciliary  care  to 
the  same  ext-nt  as  is  now  provided  How~ 
ever,  this  estimated  ma.ximum  should  not 
l>e  needed  until  long  after  the  war  ur  re- 
quire the  eventual  additional  construction 
of  more  than  lOO.COO  beds,  s  nee  there  will 
be,  undei  pie.-ent  plans,  100.000  becis  in  Vet- 
erans' .\dm;ni&tratlon  facilities,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  It  sho'ild  be  pos.-lble  to  ob- 
tain tile  same  number  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  shortly  after  the  teimmatun  of  the 
war. 

5.  Claims  and  numbers  hospitalized:  Any 
person  who  i?  to  be  discharged  from  active 
service  and  who  Is  In  need  of  and  entitled  to 
hospitalization  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstta- 
tion  is  transferred  directly  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  'acility  designated  to  receive 
him.  Claim  for  all  benefits  and  necessary 
clinical  and  service  data  accompany  him  or 
are  filed  by  the  manager  if  the  veteran  is 
insane  or  incomi)etent. 

All  otl-.ers  should  file  claim  for  treatment 
or  ho>pin;i7atioii  directly  with  the  neare:^t 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  or  regi<>nal 
office — one  or  more  m  each  State  in  the 
Union  except  Delaware. 

As  shewn  by  the  attached  chart.  2o  901 
veterans  of  World  War  No  2  hitve  i^een  hos- 
pitalized bv  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
September' 30,  1943.  and  7,799  remained  in 
Veterans'  Admin:st:ati(m  facilities  as  ol 
September  30,  1943 

6.  Domic. liary  care:  While  doniiCiliary 
care  cannot  1.:  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  reha- 
bilitation process,  it  Is  a  valuable  benefit  for 
those  who  have  reached  a  permanent  state 
of  disability  and  have  no  other  means  of 
support. 

(L'l    VccafictiOi'  rOiabi/irafion 
1.     Entitlen-.ei.i     and    scope    of    program: 
Public  Law  No,  IC.  Seventy-e'ighth  Con':res.-. 
approved    by    the    President   March    24.    1943, 
prcvictes : 

(1)  That  .iny  person  who  .served  in  tiie 
active  military  or  naval  service  at  any  time 
alter  Derem.ber  6,  1941,  and  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination Oi  the  prc«-ent  wai : 

(21    And    who    was   honorably   discharaed; 

(3)  And  who  has  a  disability  Incurred  In 
or  aggra-.  atPd  by  su.^h  sirvlc  for  which  pen- 
sion is  pnyanle' under  law  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  would  be 
but  lor   the  receipt  of  retirement   pay:    and 

(4)  Who  IS  in  need  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation to  overcome  the  handicap  of  such  dis- 
ability, shall  be  entitled  to  such  vocational 
rehabilitation  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Adtninlstratur  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  fit  him 
for  tmployment  consl.stent  with  the  degree 
of  di.sabiemcnt 

Immediately  following  the  passage  of  that 
legisla'.lon  there  was  created  m  the  Veterans' 
Administration  a  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service  comno-ed  of  three  divisions,  namely, 
the     Vocat.onal     Advisement     Division,     the 


Training  into  Employment  Division    and  the 
Research  Division.    The  planning  and  con- 
trol functions  created  by  the  administration 
cf  this  act  are  exercised  in  the  central  office 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.     All  opera-    , 
tious.   including  determinations  of  need  for 
training,    vocational    advisement,    induction    ; 
into  training,  supervision,  as  well  as  the  selec- 
tion 01  training  facilities,  are  functions  of  the 
Vocational    Rehabilitation    Division    in    that 
facility  of  the  Vcter.ins'  Administration  hav-    j 
mg  Juri.-diction  cf  the  territory  in  which  the    | 
veteran  resides.     There  are  53  such  laciiities. 
These  tacllilit-'  are.  generally  speaking,  bound    | 
by   S'ate   boundary    lines.     In   a   few   States    1 
there  is  more  than  one  facility      The  cour.'-e    1 
of  training  prescribed  by   the  Administrator    | 
cf  Veterans'  .Mlairs  to  fit  the  veteran  for  em-    I 
picyment  may  not  exceed  4  years  and  may  not    ' 
extend  beyond  6  years  after  the  termination 
cf  the  present  war. 

'Tne  purpose  of  rehabilitation  is  to  restore 
employ  ability  k  st  by  v.rtue  of  a  handicap  due    ; 
to  service-incuiied  disability  '     In  perform-    1 
ing  the  functions  impvjsed  upon  this  Admin-    | 
istration   by   Public   Law    No.    16.   it    will   be    j 
the  purpose  of  the  Veterans    Administration    1 
to  utilize  educational  institutions  and  estab-    : 
Ushmcnts  of  recognized  standing  in  the  train- 
ing of  these  disabled  veterans  Into  employ- 
ment  and  to  tram  each  person  as  near  his 
home  as  may  be  possible.     In  securing  em- 
ployment, a  problem  which  obviously  will  be 
very  great  after  the  end  of  the  war  and  per- 
haps   acute    after    demobilization    ha.s    been 
accomplished,    every    available    Federal    and 
State  facility  will  be  utilized.     Employment 
of    veterans    has    been    satisfactorily    accom- 
plished through  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.     It  will  be  the  purpose  to  cor- 
relate these  activities  to  the  end  that  those 
vocationally  trained  will   be  graduated  into 
employment  opportunities. 

2.  Monetary  benefits  while  in  training: 
While  the  disabled  veteran  is  In  training  his 
pension,  unless  it  equals  or  exceeds  such 
amounts,  will  be  Increased  to  $80  per  month. 
if  single;  $90  per  month  if  married,  with  $5 
additional  for  each  child,  and  $10  for  each 
dependent  p^^rent.  All  expenses  of  training, 
including  necessary  transportation,  are  paid. 
Medical  care  is  given  as  required. 

3.  Service  groups  potentially  entitled:  All 
persons  presently  In  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  Including  the  Wom- 
en's Army  Corps,  are  potentially  entitled  to 
this  benefit.  Tlie  Women's  Reseive  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  included  for  this 
benefit  since  the  approval  of  Public  Law 
No.  183.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  approved 
November  8.  1943.  There  is  legislation  pend- 
ing In  the  Congress  which  would  Include  for 
entitlement  the  Women's  Reserve  of  the 
Co.^st   Guard,   not   now   entitled   because   cf 

I    the  fact    that   they   are   not.  under   existing 
statutes,  entitled  to  pension. 

4.  Applications  and  approval  of  training: 
The  program  has  been  initiated  and  applica- 
tions for  vocational  rehabilitation  are  being 
received  from  those  who  have  been  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces.  It  will  be  observed 
that  entitlement  Is  contingent  upon  an  award 
of  pension  or  retirement  pay.  Those  persons 
discharged  from  the  service  directly  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  for  hos- 
pitalization will  have  their  claims  filed  and 
processed,  and  the  question  of  need  for  and 
entitlement  to  vocational  rehabilitation  may 
be  given  consideration  as  soon  as  the  indl- 
viduals  physical  and  mental  condition  make 
training  feasible  Any  other  person  honor- 
ably discharged  from  the  service  may  make 
claimjs  for  vocational  rehabilitation  In  the 
claim  for  pension,  which  may  be  filed  at  the 
nearest  Veterans'  Administration  facility  or 

!    regional  office. 

j  III.  INSURANCE 

j  (A)   National   .'errice   life  insurance 

1.  Persons  eligible  for  Insurance:  Any  man 
I   or  woman  in  the  active  service  of  the  Army. 


Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Coast  Guard,  the  Wom- 
en s  Armv  Reserve,  and  the  Women's  Reserve 
of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guaid 
may  apyly  lor  not  less  than  $1,000  and  not 
more  ihnn  $10,000  naut  nal  service  life  in- 
surance without  physicai  examination  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  120  days  from  entrance 
into  active  service  Thereafter  any  such  pe;  - 
!-<Mi  may  tnply  If  applic4ition  be  accompanied 
by  acceptable  evidence  of  good  health. 

2.  Applications,  payment  of  premiums,  and 
is-sunncp  of  policies  Application  forms  arc 
supplied  the  service  deparimenta  and  may  be 
olitaiiiPd  from  the  commanding  officer  or 
dpsikjua'tpd  Insurance  officer.  The  applicant 
may  elect  to  pay  premiums  in  cash  or  by 
alUnmeiii  cl  pay.  Policn-s  are  not  Issued  dur- 
ing the  war.  but  msuiancc  certificate  is 
m.iiled  to  the  address  designated  by  appli- 
cant. 

3  Coverage  and  types  of  policies;  The  in- 
surance IS  attalnst  death  only,  but  includes 
waiver  of  premium'^  during  total  disability 
existing  for  more  than  6  months,  and  com- 
mencing prior  to  Insured's  sixtieth  birthday. 
The  policy  is  a  5-year  level  premium  term 
policy  with  rate  based  upon  the  American 
Experience  Table  of  Mortality  and  3  percent 
Interest— the  Government  a3sumlng  the 
extra  hazard  of  the  military  and  naval  service 
and  the  administrative  expense.  The  Insur- 
ance is  payable  only  to  a  widow  (widower), 
child  (including  a  stepchild  or  Illegitimate 
child,  if  designated  by  the  insured),  parent 
(includlnr  person  In  loco  parentis),  brother 
and  sister  of  the  Insured;  and  is  payable  only 
in  monthly  Installments.  The  Insured  may 
change  the  beneficiary  designation  at  any 
time. 

4.  Conversion:  After  the  policy  has  been  In 
effect  for  at  least  1  year,  while  In  force  it 
may  be  converted  to  an  ordinary  life,  20-pay- 
ment  life  or  30-payment  life  policy  upon 
application  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
without  medical  examination. 

5  Automatic  (gratuitous)  Insurance:  In 
ca'»es  where  the  person  in  service  died  or  be- 
came totally  disabled,  or  was  captured  or  iso- 
lated by  the  enemy  prior  to  April  20,  1942. 
and  had  less  than  $5,000  insurance  In  effect. 
the  law  provides  that  gratuitous  Insurance  to 
an  at^gregate  of  $5,000  shall  be  deemed  in 
effect  Claims  for  such  gratuitous  Insurance 
should  be  filed  as  soon  as  pxraslble  because  of 
limitations.  In  most  of  these  death  ca-ses 
only  a  widow,  child,  or  dependent  parent  can 
claim  such  Insurance. 

6  Number  of  pohcies.  amount  of  Insurance. 
and  payments:  As  of  October  30.  1943.  over 
12  306,342  applications  had  been  received. 
representing  a  total  amount  of  nearly 
$82  557.524.500  of  Insurance.  The  average 
policy  Is  approximately  $7,115;  the  average 
coverage  per  life  approximately  $8,000. 

The  insurance  is  payable  In  the  event  of 
the  death  of  the  Insured  while  the  policy  Is 
In  force  to  a  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  which 
may  t>e  designated  by  the  Insured  only  with- 
in the  relationship  of  widow  or  widower. 
child,  parent,  brother,  or  sister.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  policy  are  payable  aa  an  annuity 
in  240  equal  monthly  installmenu  of  $fi.61 
for  each  $1,000  of  Insurance  to  any  bene- 
ficiary who  is  under  30  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  Injured;  otherwise. 
in  continuous  monthly  installments  through- 
out the  lifetime  of  the  beneficiary,  with  a 
guaranty  of  the  payment  of  120  monthly  in- 
stallment to  the  surviving  relatives  of  the 
Insured  who  are  within  the  permitted  class 
of  beneficiaries.  The  amount  of  the  monthly 
I  installment  under  the  latter  mode  of  pay- 
I  ment  Is  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  beue- 
I    flclary  at  date  of  death  of  Insured. 

For  example,  if  the  beneficiary  is  then  40 
I    years  old,  monthly  installment  la  $4.50  for 
'    each  $1,000  of  insurance;   If  50,  $5.38;   if  60, 
$6.81;  If  70,  $8.51. 

The    beneficiary    would    receive    under    a 
I    policy    of    $3,000    or    $10,000,    for    exairple. 
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monthly  p«iyTn*nt«.  b«!lnnlntc  «t  the  etated 
tges.  In  the  followint;  amounts:  137 .55-465. 10; 
t3a60-M5;  936  d5-«53  90;  034  05-108  10;  and 
•42  5&4S5  10 

NoTi  — All  claims  for  Insurar.cc  benefits 
■bouM  be  addree^ed  to  the  Veterans'  Admlnis- 
traticn.  Washington.  D  C .  but  necessary 
forms  may  be  received  from  the  nearest  Vet- 
erans' AdminJslrallon  PacilUy. 

(ft)  Government  Iconverted)  Insurance 
This  Insurance  can  be  pppUed  for  only  by 
those  who  served  In  World  War  No.  1.  No 
one  may  hare  mor«  than  •10.000  national 
Bf-rvlc*  life  insurance  and  Government  (con- 
verted) Insurance  combined. 

(Ci  Inntrance  premiums  guarayiteed  by  Gov- 
ernment under  Soldtrrs'  and  Sailor.^  Relief 
Act,  amendment  of  1942 

Any  person  in  the  active  service  having  a 
commercial  life  policy  or  policies  meeting  the 
requirements  of  said  act,  article  IV,  may.  upon 
appUcatlou  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
on  form  supplied  the  Army  and  Navy,  secure 
guaranty  of  premluma.  on  amount  of  Insur- 
ance not  in  excess  of  110,000.  while  he  Is  In 
the  service  during  the  present  war.  The  In- 
surance premiums  so  guaranteed  by  the  Oov- 
ernment  constitute  a  lien  against  the  policy 
and  must  be  paid  by  the  company  out  of  any 
settlement  thereof.  In  the  event  of  the 
Insured's  discharge  from  service  be  has  a 
period  of  2  years  within  which  to  pay  the 
premiums  with  interest  so  guaranteed  or 
otherwise  such  indebtedness  constitutes  a 
loan  on  the  policy  with  interest  and  IX  the 
aoiount  of  such  indebtedness  exceeds  the 
cash  surrender  value,  the  policy  Is  automati- 
cally canceled  and  the  Government  pays  the 
Insurer  the  difference  between  such  cash- 
rurrender  value  and  the  Indebtedness.  Forms 
for  making  appUcation  for  such  Insurance 
prot«ctlon  are  supplied  to  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  may  be  secured  in  person 
or  from  his  commanding  officer  or  other 
designated  official. 

As  of  September  30,  1943.  60.108  applica- 
tions with  insurance  totaling  $148,343,347.70 
have  been  approved  and  premium?  guar- 
anteed. 

rv     CUAJUUANSHV 

Supervision  is  maintained,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  courts,  over  payments  of  any 
benefits  made  on  account  of  Insane  or  minor 
beneficiaries  to  insure  proper  application  of 
tuch  benefits. 

V.    VnVUNS'  BXNKmS  TJIfDCK  OTHZX  LAWS 

Allotments  and  allowances — War  and  Navy 
Departments — Domiciliary  care:  United  States 
Soldiers'  Home,  War  Department;  naval  home. 
Nary  Department.  (This  is  !n  addition  to 
that  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion ) 

Employment:  Return  to  job  after  dis- 
charge. Selective  Service;  placing  In  other 
Jobs,  War  Manpower  Commission;  veterans' 
preference.  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mlsBlon;  X>b  training,  rehabilitation  (non- 
senrlca  disability),  Federal  8ec\irtty. 

(The  Veterans'  Administration  cooperates 
fully  in  all  these  functions  ) 

Insurance:  Old  age  and  survivors.  Social 
Security;  unemployment.  Social  Security;  re- 
tirement. Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Retirement  pay :  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard.  (For  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Regular  Establishment,  and 
Reserve  components  of  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard.) 

Taxes:  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  (All 
veteran  benefits  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  are  exempt  from 
all  taxation  ) 

The  foregoing  outlines  In  brief  form  the 
benefits  available  to  those  serving  during  the 
present  war  and  their  dependents.  Monetary 
benefits  to  veterans  and  dependents  based 
upon  wartime  service-connected  disabilities 
are  The  same  for  all  wars  and  for  those  where 
disjoilities  resulted  from  service  during 
pvuceume    which    was   exira-baaardous,    ln< 


eluding  service  under  conditions  simulating 
war.  Rates  of  pension  for  service-connected 
disabilities  incurred  or  aggravated  in  jjeace- 
time  ser.lce  are  approximately  75  peicent  of 
wartime  rates.  Veterans  of  all  wars  are  en- 
titled to  hospitalization  and  domiciliary  care 
based  upon  service-connected  or  non-.jervlce- 
connected  disabilities,  and  peacetime  veter- 
ans If  discharged  for  disability  Incr.rrfd  In 
line  of  duty  or  if  in  receipt  of  pension  for 
service-connected  disijbility.  Service  pen- 
sions have  been  provided  for  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  including  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  and  Philippine  In.^unection.  and 
their  widows  and  cliildren.  Pension  of  $40 
monthly  is  afforded  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  1  who  are  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled, subject  to  an  Income  limitation.  Com- 
pensation has  been  provided  for  widows  and 
children  of  deceased  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  1  whose  deaths  were  not  service  connected 
but  who  at  time  of  death  had  a  service- 
connected  disability.  Yearly  renewable  term, 
automatic,  and  United  States  Government 
life  Insurance  were  made  available  for  World 
War  No  1  veterans,  and  until  the  enactment 
of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
October  8.  1940.  United  States  Gnvornment 
life  Insurance  was  avallablp  to  persons  in  the 
active  service  In  peacetime.  Since  that  date 
national  service  life  insurance  hns  bf  en  avail- 
able during  active  service. 
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REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  RIDER  FARRINGTON 

di:ijk;.\tz  rsoM  hawaii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  30.  1943 

Mr.  FARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fourteenth  naval  district,  with  head- 
quarters at  Pearl  Harbor,  received  on 
November  11  the  Wai-  Bond  Honor  Flap 
for  a  record  in  support  of  this  aspect  of 
the  war  effort  that  deserves  more  than 
passing  attention. 

Tlie  flag  was  presented  by  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nimitz,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  in  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Nimitz  pointed  out  that  dur- 
ing the  past  3  months  the  fourteenth  na- 
val district  had  stood  first  in  all  naval 
districts  in  total  bond  purchases. 

Since  the  war  started,  the  men  and 
women  of  this  district  have  put  more 
than  $25,000,000  into  War  bonds. 

The  award  of  this  flag  is  made  only  to 
naval  activities  in  which  90  percent  or 
more  of  the  employees  reserve  at  least 
10  percent  of  their  payroll  for  the  pur- 
chase of  War  Savings  bonds.  It  is  there- 
fore an  honor  that  carries  with  it  real 
sacrifice. 

This  Is  but  one  evidence  of  the  mag- 
nificent contribution  to  the  war  effort 
being  made  by  the  men — there  are  wom- 
en on  the  staff,  too — of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Naval  Base. 

The  record  of  what  they  have  done 
in  the  rehabilitation  and  repair  of 
stricken  ships  is  one  that  must  be  re- 
served for  the  future  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security,  but  it  can  be  said  for  the 
present  that  It  will  reflect  to  the  ever- 
lasting cr«>dit  of  tha<ie  individuals  in- 
volved and  particularly  to  the  able  men 
under  whom  this  woric  has  been  done. 


The  people  who  are  working  clcsp  to 
the  .scer.o  oT  the  Pacific  cfTonsivc  arccpt, 
without  cumplaint,  i<  c'.rictions  and  not 
a  few  di.^comforts  that  they  do  not  so 
much  a.^  mention,  in  the  face  of  the  first- 
hand knowledge  that  comes  to  them 
every  day.  of  the  enormous  sacrifices 
beinsT  mado  by  the  m.-n  who  are  carrying 
the  fi:-'ht  to  the  enemy  in  the  Pacific. 

I  hcluve  that  the  record  of  the  borjd 
purchase?  i.^  fine  evidence  of  the  kef-n 
anprcciation  they  hold  for  the  heroic 
efiort.-;  of  the  men  who  wear  our  coun- 
try'.s  uniform.  The  fine  spirit  with  which 
they  are  carrying  on  their  work  is  one 
which  I  am  .sure  i>  c'-'^se'-vintr  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  people  throughout  the 
country. 

The  record  of  the  o.-^ard  of  the  War 
Bond  Honor  Flag  is  contained  in  a  clip- 
pins  from  tlie  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of 
November  11.  which  follows: 

"This  war  I.'-  a  fight  to  the  finish.  It  is  a 
6:r'v;gi;le  which  will  .'.haijc  the  entire  future, 
not  only  of  the  Pacific  area,  but  of  the 
world." 

In  emp'.asirln.g  th!«  poin'  today.  Admiral 
Chester  W  N;ml'"7..  United  States  Navy,  com- 
mander m  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  Pa- 
cific Ocean  areas,  told  how  tlie  purchase  of 
War  boiirls  is  m^w  and  will  continue  to  hasten 
the  Allied  luition.s  toward  victory. 

He  spoke  at  ceremonies  at  nocn  in  fiont 
of  the  adminir.tration  bu:ldiiig.  Pearl  Harbyr 
Navy  Yard,  before  presenting  the  Secr^^tary 
of  the  Navy's  Vv'ar-bond  hcnor  flag  to  the 
fourtecntli   naval  district. 

The  flag,  presented  to  Vice  .Admiral  Robert 
L.  Ghcrmley.  United  States  Navy,  comman- 
dant of  the  foiirteeuTh  naval  district  and 
Ha'Aaiian  frontier,  was  awarded  In  rect.gni- 
tion  of  V/ar  bond  purchases  by  officers  and 
men  and  civilian  emj^loyees  of   the  district. 

S.nce  the  war  started  this  group  has  in- 
vested mjre  than  $25  000,000  "in  the  future 
of  the  Nation."  a.s  Admiral  Nimitz  put  it 

Admiral  Ghormley.  in  turn.  pre.sented  the 
honor  flag  to  Mr.«.  Eleanor  M.  Ashman,  rf  the 
Kar.eche  li-wal  air  s'ation.  and  to  Br"wn 
Simm.ons  of  the  ma: me  air  station  at  Ewa. 
who  representf^d  the  two  activities  with  the 
h.iihest  eiTiciency  rating  m  tlie  bond  pio- 
gram. 

The  presentation  wa.s  a  colorful  featur*^  cf 
Armistice  Day.  and  members  of  the  American 
Legion  ami  Veterans  of  Poreien  Wars  whf:  aro 
navy  yard  employees  took  part  In  the  ce.'-e- 
mon'.es. 

NOT    LICHTLT    BESTOWED 

Admiral   Nimitz'  addre.s.s  In  part,  1(^11.  ws: 

"Today  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the 
Secrttriry  of  the  Navy  In  the  award  t  'he 
fourteenth  n.ivil  district  of  the  War  bond 
honor  flag. 

"This  awaid  is  not  lii;h*!y  bestowed,  nor  is 
It  ea«y  to  win  The  Seiretnry's  flag  i.s  given 
only  to  naval  activities  m  which  BO  percent 
or  more  of  the  employees  reserve  at  least  10 
percent  of  their  total  p..y  roll  for  the  pur- 
chase of  War  Savings  bonds. 

"Nor  is  thLS  flag  easy  to  keep.  Your  pood 
rec  rd  must  be  maint<ilncd  if  you  wish  to 
retain  the  right  to  flv  the  Secretary's  flag. 
If.  at  any  time,  pay-roll  rescrvatiors'dfclir.c 
below  the  9u  and  10  level,  the  flag  ccmcs 
down. 

"You  civilian  worker^;  of  ti.c  Navy  arc  close 
to  the  Pacific  battle  hues  -I'cu  have  noted 
the  grfai  incrcc^se  in  the  Navy's  fighting 
strength,  and  have  seen  this  strength  used 
agaiu'-t   the  enemy  at  many  points. 

can:;ot  AfTono  let  down 
"But  we  can  afford  no  let  down  In  cur 
serv'ce  lest  we  be  obliged  to  rthnnuish  some 
of  the  pains  we  have  nlre'idy  made  nor  can 
we  re'.nx  our  efforts  m  ':iri:  g  War  bends  if 
we  wish  to  pieserve  our  giUtis. 
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"None  of  us  t'.ho?"  d'ltios  lie  In  the  Pacific 
need  to  be  reminded  thit  this  war  is  a  fljht  to 
the  finish.  It  is  a  struggle  which  will  shape 
the  entire  future,  not  'nly  of  the  Pacific  aiea. 
but  of  the  worid. 

"To  U!5  us  Given  the  piiMlejte  of  serving  In 
the  forefront  of  that  strugsle.  To  each  Is 
given  an  appointed  tail:  You  have  done 
yours  well.  The  work  of  your  haiid.s  and 
hearts  and  minds  Las  hastened  us  on  the 
way  to  Vict  iry. 

"Your  monthly  purchases  of  bondt-  are  now 
30  times  more  than  they  were  in  Novemtjer 
1941.  During  the  last  3  months  tlie  four- 
teenth naval  district  has  stood  first  among 
ail  naval  districts  in  tnta!  purchases.  Since 
the  war  started,  ycu  have  invented  more  than 
825.000  000  In  the  future  of  th?  Ntition. 

'  .A  quarter  century  has  elap-^ed  since  that 
November  11  vhich  all  of  ycu  veterans  cf  the 
Fir^t  Wcild  War  so  v.vidly  recall.  Beg:iiiiuni;3 
(  f  r  new  victory  for  the  Allied  arms  can  now 
be  s?en. 

"And  now.  .Admiral  Ghcrmley,  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  to  you  In  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Navy,  Col.  Frank  Knox,  the 
War  bond  honor  flag  My  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  you  and  to  iho  peisoancl  cf 
yeur  di-'-'trict." 

FLAG  IS  ACCZFIED 

Ac  pptir.;;  the  fiig.  .\div..ral  Ghormley  said, 
in  pait ; 

•On  behuil  of  the  fourteenth  naval  dis- 
trict, i  accept,  with  ^-reot  plcfu-ure,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy's  War  bond  honor  flag. 

"No  mere  fitting  time  for  this  presentation 
-ould  ha\c  been  chosen  than  Armistice  Day. 
We  honor  tho?e  who  made  'hat  armistice  pos- 
sible along  with  those  who  are  responsible 
fur  this  occasion. 

"The  following  individual  activities  have 
already  been  awarded  or  are  qualified  to  re- 
reive  the  Secretary's  War  bond  minute  man 
pennant : 

"Naval  air  station.  K;uiei  he;  Marine  Corps 
air  station.  E'-vn;  r.av.il  air  station.  Pearl  Har- 
bor: naval  ammunition  depot.  Lualuaici; 
naval  hospitals.  Aiea  and  Pearl  Harbor;  naval 
air  station,  Puunene.  Maui;  naval  air  station. 
Barber's  Point. 

"They  de.sprve  topinobt  credit  fiT  wmiring 
the  honor  flag. 

PEPRF.5ENT5  SACRtFICES 

"This  flag  represents  ir.any  sacrifices — 
sacrifices  that  v.'il!  continue  to  be  made  by 
the  civilian  p-rsonnel  cf  the  fovirteeuih 
naval  district  It  represe-r.s  coordination  of 
ffTort  of  worliers  with  cur  arm.ed  forces. 

"I  now  hand  this  fla-  tc  Mrs.  Eleanor  M. 
Ashman  of  the  Kaneohc  naval  air  .station 
and  Brown  S:m!n;.ns  of  the  marine  air  sta- 
•i«n  at  Ewa.  who  represent  the  two  activities 
with  the  highest  efficiency  rating  In  the  bond 
program. 

"Tliis  flag  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  to 
continue  our  efforts  until  the  last  dictator 
ha.s  disappeared  from  this  earth." 


Work  of  the  Southern  Region, 
Forest  Service 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARVER 

OF  C.EOPGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP.^.ESENTATIVES 

Tucsdai/.  S'lnnnbcr  3Q,  1943 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  renrark.^;  in  the 
Record,  I  InciUde  thj'  f-^'.lo'.ving  article 
on  tiio  wori-:  of  *?'.?  ^'^tuhcri:  rerion, 
Pore.sl   Sjervice,   O'niteU  Stales   Depart- 


ment of  Ac'-iculture.  fi.^cal  year  1943,  by 
Joseph  C.  Kirchcr,  regional  forester: 

The  Eouth.crn  region  of  the  Forest  Service. 
United  States  Department  of  ArUicuUurc.  was 
organized  on  JiUy  1.  1934.  This  region  in- 
cludes 11  Southern  States  and  its  headquar- 
ters are  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  from  which  all  the 
Forest  Service  activities  of  the  South,  except 
research,  are  handled.  Forest  research  in  the 
South  is  conreiitrated  in  two  main  forest  ex- 
perinient  stations  at  Ashcvilie,  N  C,  and  New 
Orleans.  Lii  .  and  a  number  of  branch  sta- 
tions throughout  the  States. 

The  southern  region  has  two  bread  activi- 
ties: 1  CLioperat.ng  with  the  various  States 
for  the  protection  of  State  and  private  forest 
lands  from  fire,  assistance  in  forest  planting 
on  such  lands,  and  advice  to  farmers  and 
others  m  the  management  of  their  wood- 
lands 2  Buyin<:  fore.-^t  lands  for  national 
forests  and  proteclmi;  and  developing  the 
national  forests. 

The  cooperative  activities  consist  largely  of 
giving  financial  assistance  to  the  States  in 
forestry  matters,  planning  the  projects  with 
the  Slate-,  and  iiu-pccting  them  sufficiently 
to  .■-ee  that  the  Federal  lund.-  are  efficiently 
spent.  Funds  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  this  purpose  in  the  .-southern  region 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  aic  as  follows: 

Cooperative  Are  protection $1,427,128 

Planting  forest  trees 32,198 

Forest -management  assistance...  52.013 

A.ss;stance  to  farmers  m  woodland 

management 43,600 

Total 1,554.939 

In  general  t'lese  funds  arc  matched  by  the 

States  Tt^ey  are  spent  on  private  lands  and 
while  the  Feder.d  Gr-vernment  receives  no 
direct  financial  returns,  its  dollars  are  in 
realltv  returned  maayfold  tlfough  such  in- 
tangible public  brnrflts  as  undamaged 
forests  lending  to  larger  pay  rolls,  community 
stabilization,  and  other  public  beneflts. 

The  second  activity,  that  is.  the  building 
up  and  management  at  the  national  forests 
IS  diHercut.  Here  the  Government  has  direct 
control  over  icrest  lands  it  has  purchased, 
some  with  remnants  of  timber  on  tbem, 
others  with  little  or  nothing.  These  lands 
are  being  rehabilitated.  Immediately  upon 
purchased  a  system  rf  fire  coi.'rol  was  estab- 
lished and  the  timber  and  other  resources 
were  develotied.  This  work,  which  started 
in  the  South  m  a  small  way  in  1912,  has 
gi-own  to  where  thc-^.e  southern  national 
forests  now  contain  9.082,000  acres,  all  under 
flrst-cl  iss  forest  management. 

One  of  the  greaie.^t  forces  in  the  past 
decade  in  devclcping  thee  forests  was  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Tliese  boys 
planted  millions  of  trees  extinguished  thou- 
sands of  flres.  opened  up  the  forest  through 
road,  telephone  line,  and  other  construction. 
Through  them  the  forest  con-^ervatlon  move- 
ment was  advanced  many  yeais. 

Now,  what  has  all  this  led  tc?  It  has  meant 
flr.-t  that  th<  9  000  0"0  acres  of  national  for- 
ests in  the  S'-aith  had  been  made  accessible 
and  were  being  well  protected.  Then  It 
meant,  also,  tliat  a  lot  cf  timber  was  being 
protected  acaUist  fire  and  v.as  rapidly  grow- 
ing into  useful  and  mcrc'.iantable  products. 
It  was  particularly  fortunate  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  developed  lhe.se  forests  suffi- 
ciently when  the  war  began  to  aUov,'  them 
to  coiitribute  some  forest  products  to  the 
war  efiort 

The   Forest   .Service   is  not    in   the   lumber 
business   on    tiie    national    forests      It   grows 
timber  and  sel>  the  trees-  on  the  stump  when 
ripe  for  private   industry  to  log  and   manu- 
facture into  lumber  and  ether  useful  forest 
products.     It   handle.s  these  forests  on  what 
I    foresters  call  a  sustained-yield  basis,  that  Is, 
j    It  allows  trees  to  be  cut  only  when  defective 
I    or  mature  and   the  cut  is  never  more  than 
[    the  growth.    In  this  way  these  forests  not  only 
!    continue  to  produce  timber  year  after  year 
I    but  they  become  more  valuable  as  time  goes 


on  and  form  the  basis  for  permanent  local 
Industries. 

In  the  fiscal  year  Just  closed,  the  southern 
national  forests  contributed  246,000,000  board 
feet  cf  forest  products  to  Industry  largely  for 
war  u.se  In  addition,  the  Forest  Service  did 
this  In  the  southern  region  during  the  put 
fiscal  year  without  cc:st  to  the  taxpayen  at 
shown  by  the  following  financial  statement: 

Financial  atatcmrnt.  region  8,  national  for- 
ests.  fi>'Cal  vcar   1943 
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Industry  Hoarding  Labor 


REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSTIVAKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  30,  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
preat  reluctance  and  hesitancy  that  I 
criticize  our  National  Selective  Service 
System  with  special  reference  to  indus- 
trial deferments.  I  wish  that  instead  I 
were  risinR  in  a  spirit  of  national  unity 
to  criticize  our  ruthless  Axis  enemies 
who  are  primarily  responsible  lor  our 
present  dilemma. 

Months  ago  leaders  of  this  Nation  pro- 
claimed the  manpower  problem  as  the 
biggest  issue  confronting  our  country. 
The  Congress  and  public  opinion  agreed. 
In  an  address  delivered  before  the  Adju- 
tant Generals'  Association,  Columbus. 
Ohio,  on  June  22,  1943,  Brig.  Gen.  Albert 
L.  Cox.  commanding  general  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  National  Guard,  said: 

The  most  critical  problem  confronting  our 
world  tcxlay  is  the  best  use  of  the  manpower 
of  the  United  States.  A  survey  of  the  fac- 
tories shows  an  alarming  shortage  of  labor 
today.  At  the  rate  men  are  being  called  to 
serve  in  the  armed  forces,  the  shortage  in  the 
near  ftiture  will  reach  a  critical  stage.  We 
liave  no  time  to  waste;  we  have  no  men  to 
waste— we  must  have  the  close  cooperation 
of  labor  and  industry  If  we  are  to  win  thla 
war. 

Chairman  Paul  McNutt  and  his  War 
Manpower  Commis.slon  had  the  No.  1 
task  of  proper  di^^tribuMon  and  allocation 
of  avai'nblc  manpower  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  industry  m  'ul!  prod'jclion.  Statis- 
tics iurn<sl>d  ,r;c':cjl"d  \?.bor  shortaget 
everywhere.    On  -\pnl  21.  1943,  the  War 
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Manpower  CommisMon — In  addition  to 
tlie  PitUbiUMh.  D<.troit.  and  many  other 
industrial  areas — !«ddfd  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  Pen.sacola,  Fla..  to  the  list  of 
commimitifs  in  which  an  acuie  labor 
shortage  existed,  niakinc;  them  eligible 
for  institution  of  the  48-hour  wock.  A 
ffPvfnt  pira  was  made  to  labor  and  in- 
dustry to  give  their  unstinted  coopera- 
tion to  meet  this  problem,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  not  interfere  with  thp  de- 
mands of  the  armed  services  for  a  force 
of  10^00.000  by  the  end  nf  1943. 

As  Manpower  Commissioner  McNutt 
said.  "The  one  fixed  element  in  allccat- 
Inp  manpower  is  the  requirement  of  the 
armed  services."  Asked  whether  he  be- 
lieved that  war  industry  could  carry  on 
with  a  drastically  limited  number  of  de- 
ferments. McNuit  replied.  "It  will  have 
to — by  using  over-aged,  handicapped, 
and  minority  groups,  and  it  can  join  with 
us  in  breaking  down  pr.-Judico  against 
these  people." 

I  quote  Donald  M.  Nelson.  Chairman 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  in  his  ad- 
dress over  the  Blue  Network  from  Wash- 
Incton.  on  November  2.  1942,  over  a  year 
ago: 

We  are  not  fighting  enemies  whose  pro- 
du-tior  is  free  We  nre  flfhttriR  enemies 
Vibere  manapement  is  toTced  and  where  latKir 
U  forcrd.  Both  up>m  pain  of  death.  mvx5t 
do  exactly  what  they  are  tu'.d  They  are 
hciua'ly  BUves.     Forced  peak  produc  :on 

Si  I  ask  you.  all  of  you  free  men  and  free 
wonien.  can  we  beat  If  The  answer  Is  to 
be  found  particularly  In  what  you  men  In 
'  the  war  production  plant.s — management  and 
labor — what  have  you  done  about  It.  now. 
today.  I  have  talked  to  men  who  blame  labor 
for  lack  of  production.  I  have  talked  to 
labor  leaders  who  blame  management  for 
Iftck  of  production.  I  have  talkec'  to  mana- 
gers who  blame  lack  of  manpower.  Others 
blame  tlieir  suppliers,  etc.  What  have  you 
don-  to  sct'.l"  the  problem  forthrlghtly  in- 
stead of  merely  complaining?  Have  you 
reaUy  tried  to  remove  the  causes  of  just  com- 
plaints against  the  manpower  problems  and 
working  conditions  In  your  plant? 

These  statements  of  Donald  Nelson 
and  others  in  authority  placed  this  vital 
problem  directly  up  to  industry  and 
labor. 

The  recent  statement  of  Paul  McNutt 
and  Oen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Selective 
Service  Director,  that  Army  quotas  will 
require  deep  inroads  into  draft-age 
fathers,  revived  this  vital  Issue.  Del- 
uged with  many  protests.  I  have  been 
conducting  a  survey  in  the  Pittsburgh 
steel  industrial  district  to  ascertain  if 
there  has  been  compliance  with  the  re- 
quests and  appeals  of  Paul  McNutt.  Gen- 
eral Hershey.  and  Donald  Nelson,  for  full 
cooperation  between  industry  and  labor. 

In  serious  candor,  I  must  relate  to  this 
House  that  industry  is  guilty  of  violating 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  Under  the 
manning  table — to  determine  the  de- 
ferrable occupation  of  employees  due 
for  induction — wholesale  replacement 
schedules  were  submitted  by  the  major 
Industries  In  the  Pittsburgh  industrial 
area  to  Col  R  K.  Mellon.  State  Selective 
Service  Director  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  with  rare  excep- 
tions, the  request  of  industry  always 
granted.     I  found  dozens  of  instances 


whore  whole-ale  rrplicement  schcdul-^^ 
included  men.  formr  r  emrloycr.-  alrer.c^y 
sworn  icto  the  Army  und  Navy,  dcdravd 
by  indu.'try  to  be  inc;;  p(  :'.>ab!e  and  ir- 
replaceable. Thi.;  clt^arly  indicated 
wholesale  rcqucrts  for  dcformpnts  were 
biazonly  bcin;;  made  bj  indu.-tiy  without 
any  investigation  what.-ocver  by  the 
Sta'e  .^electivc-service  cSBct . 

I  found  instances  whne  18-ycar-old 
youths — just  out  of  high  school — who 
rcjastered  for  the  draft  one  day  and  in  a 
few  days  following  were  placed  on  re- 
placement schedules  and  declared  indis- 
pensable by  industry. 

Even  though  vigoious  pioies;s  have 
been  registered  with  the  S'ate  selective 
service  director  by  many  draft  boards 
and  by  individuals,  no  effort  has  been 
made  b>  Colonel  Mellon's  office  to  sift  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  these  char.L'es. 

In  one  of  the  leading  tool-steel  indus- 
tries in  this  area,  hundreds  of  the  em- 
ployees have  recently  been  placrd  on 
half-time  schedules,  inaik  you,  notwith- 
standing this  is  a  critical  laijor  shortatze 
area.  Most  of  these  men  are  highly 
skilled  labor  employees  originally  earn- 
ing $80  to  $100  every  IJ  weeks;  their  earn- 
ings have  been  reduced  to  $40  to  $50  for 
2  weeks.  Yet,  they  cannot  obtain  a  re- 
lease from  their  present  employment. 
Several  of  them  informed  me  their  earn- 
ings have  been  insufBcient  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families  under 
present  Uving  costs. 

Knowing  these  conditions  to  exist  in 
tile  Pittsburgh  steel  industrial  district,  I 
appeal  to  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Na- 
tional Selective  Service  Director,  and  to 
Paul  McNutt.  Chairman  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  that  before  they 
begin  to  disrupt  American  homes — the 
backbone  of  this  Nation — by  drafting 
fathers  with  two.  three,  four,  and  five 
children  as  has  been  done,  they,  General 
Hershey  and  Chairman  McNutt.  detail 
impartial  representatives  from  their  re- 
spective offices — whom  I  shall  be  glad  to 
accompany  into  the  Pittsburgh  indus- 
trial area— to  sift  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
these  serious  allegations.  If  General 
Hershey  and  Chairman  McNutt  fail  to 
respond,  I  shall  submit  a  resolution  re- 
questing a  congressional  investigation. 
In  the  interest  of  national  unity  and 
morale  this  must  be  done. 


Great  Lend-Lease  Balance  io  Favor  of 
Britain — White  Paptr  Reveals  Huge 
Mutual  Aid  Transactions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  November  30.  1943 

Mr.  CIjEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRD.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Egyptian  Mail  ol  November  12, 
1943: 


Cff...-  I.e^st-t  tnd  p\iAvrr  in  Favor  r-y 
Brit.\tv-  T\'HrTE  PAPrs  Revfals  Httge  Mu- 
tual Atd  1>.-ANSACTT0NS 

LoJ.'D.N,  Thurstl.  v.— Britain  and  America 
have  puu'liEhi'ci  iirault.  neousiy  reciprocal 
dcclariuicns  nn  lease-lend  Tfie  British  Gov- 
1  eminent  tcclay  published  a  White  Paper 
I  giving  the  first  detailed  report  ot  the 
'  great  contr'butlon  Britain  is  makin.^  to  mu- 
'  tual  aid.  In  Contrrese.  Pr?.«!dont  Rcoscvclt 
I    made   his   tweUth    le;tst'-lo:id   report. 

He  revealed  that  up  to  June  30,  1943.  the 
British  Comraonv.ealth  had  contributed 
about  $1.171000  000  (£292.000  000)  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  through  reverse 
lease-lend  supplier  and  services. 

Of  this  amount,  he  said,  the  United  King- 
dom h.is  e.xpended  about  $371,000  .COO  (£217,- 
OCOOOO),  ar.d  Au-^tialia.  Now  Zealand,  and 
India  apprcximatr-ly  $300,000 ,CCQ  (£75.000.- 
OCO), 

Tlie  British  White  Paper  revealed  that  up 
to  the  ni.ddle  of  this  year,  payments  made 
b.v  the  United  Kingdom  to  other  members 
of  th'?  United  Ka'.ion-.  in  excos.s  cf  the  sums 
received  from  them,  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sura  cf  £2.250  000.000. 

By  the  end  of  Mny.  Britain  had  sent  to 
Russia  4.690  complete  aircraft — including 
los.'c*  In  transit — under  lease-lend  arrange- 
ments. 

One  cn!:<er.  scenteen  corvettes,  fourteen 
destrnyers.  and  si.K  submarines  are  amcrg  the 
large  raimhcr  of  naval  vessels  loaned  to  the 
Allies  by  Britain. 

MUTTAL    AID 

While  the  United  States  lease-lend  to 
Britain  is  mainly  in  the  form  of  contracts 
placed  in  bulk  and  supphes  transferred  in 
bulk,  Britain's  reciprocal  aid  is  mainly  In 
jirovislcn  of  ser.iccs  and  a  wide  variety  of 
items  tran.sferred  In  the  dally  course  of  war, 
sucli  a.<  i^ro-.isk'.n  of  transport,  accommoda- 
tion cf  ai:-fleUis,  and  other  services. 

Britain  lias  opened  a  route  across  Persia 
to  carry  supplies  to  Russia  and  also  sends 
large  quantities  of  materials  by  the  danger- 
ous northern  rcute. 

Arms  are  bein-;  supplied  to  China,  but 
tran.-pcrt  dimculties  restrict  the  flow.  Chi- 
i.e^e  fc-rccs  in  India  have  been  given  all  re- 
quirements on  lease-lend  terms. 

FREH    SUPPLIES 

The  bulk  of  supplies  made  to  the  Euro- 
pean  allies  arc   m  ide  available  free. 

The  nature  of  Br/.aln's  aid  makes  It  diffi- 
cult to  measure  ih'?  amounts,  and  any  com- 
parison of  amount.''  provided  by  the  United 
States  and  Britai!i  merely  on  a  money-value 
basis  would  lead  to  a  serious  underestima- 
tion of  the  British  contribution,  since  United 
States   pr.ces  are  substantially   higher 

Subject  to  these  limitations,  the  cost  to 
Britain  of  the  reciprocal  aid  furnished  to 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  roughly 
£366,000,000. 

This  Includes  the  total  program  of  capi- 
tal installations  m  Britain,  which  is  In 
course  of  being  carried  out,  the  estimated 
value  of  work  uone  by  the  end  of  last  June, 
the  total  of  goods  and  eervices  transferred 
In  Britain  up  to  the  same  date,  and  the  value 
of  shipping  services. 

KOT  TOTAL 

Tills  ti%UTe  covers  only  United  Kingdom 
traiister-,  seiv.ces.  and  shipments  to  the 
United  States  and  ct-vcrs  roughly  1  year,  but 
does  net  include  even  under  the  above  head- 
lnt;s  nW  aid  actually  furnished. 

The  amount  supplied  to  Soviet  Russia  un- 
der Britain's  lease-lend  agreement  was 
£187.000,000. 

Credits  to  the  .Ml:es  other  than  Russia  up 
to  the  end  of  last  \C'..r  with  lease-iend  as- 
sls.uncc  total  about  £186,000,000. 
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HON  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

OF    V1RGIN".\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Novcvibcr  30,  1943 

Mr,  FLANNAGAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
ye.sieiday  I  received  from  my  boy  who 
is  in  th?  Air  Corps  w Ivtt  I  at  first  took  to 
be  a  letter  but  v.-hich  turned  out  to  be 
iuH  an  envelope,  in  which  was  enclosed 
"a  stained,  wrinkled,  folded  page  torn 
from  some  magazine. 

While  I  was  di-^appointed  when  I 
opened  the  envelope  not  to  find  a  letter, 
my  disappointment  quickly  turned  into 
a  joy  soften-^d  and  suppressed  by  tears 
as  I  read,  yer-.  and  reread  the  stained, 
wrinkled,  folded  pt^re.  because  hidden 
away  between  t'le  lines  were  several 
tcndt'r.  touching  m:s.'iivcs  from  my  boy 
about  old  Searge.  the  dog  he  left  behind. 
No;  my  boy  didn't  have  to  write — prob- 
ably his  heart  wa.s  too  full  to  write — be- 
cau.se  he  '<new  I  would  understand. 

My  colleagues,  our  dogs,  true  and 
faithful  and  brave  and  courageous  in 
peace,  are  even  more  so  in  war.  and  to- 
day are  playing  an  important  part  in 
stimulating  the  morale  of  Jur  boys  on 
the  battle  front  and  comforting  those  of 
us  who  are  left  behind  on  the  home  front. 
More  than  once  when  I  have  seen  old 
Searge,  with  hope  gleaming  in  his  eyes, 
meet  the  car  that  arrived  at  home,  eag- 
erly wait  to  see  if  his  pal  got  out,  and 
when  he  realized  that  disappointment 
was  again  his  portion,  with  a  dejected 
look  on  his  face,  trot  off  behind  the 
house,  I  have  followed,  and  there  with 
his  paws  resting  on  my  breast  we  have 
stood,  just  meditating  together  as  only 
those  who  understand  can  meditate  to- 
gether, and  during  these  sacred  meet- 
ings somehow  I  have  always  felt  that 
our  thoughts  paralleled,  that  our  hearts 
beat  as  one.  and  that  we  offered  common 
prayers  to  a  common  and  understanding 
God. 

Something  tells  me  that  all  war  moth- 
ers and  fathers  who  read  the  stained, 
wrinkled,  folded  page  that  I  received 
from  my  boy,  and  which  I  am  going  to 
incorporate  in  my  remarks,  will  treat  the 
dogs  their  soldier  boys  left  behind  a  Utile 
better,  perhaps  let  them  sneak  into  the 
house  now  and  then  and  curl  up  on  the 
bed  the  boy  in  khaki  no  longer  uses, 
hang  around  the  table  as  they  did  when 
their  pals  were  at  home  eagerly  await- 
ing the  bone  that  a  deft  and  skillful 
hand  never  failed  to  provide,  and  lay  on 
the  rug  in  front  of  the  fire  and  just 
dream  and  dream  and  dream  of  the  one 
he  is  missing,  becau.-e  I  believe  they  will 
realize  that  old  Rover,  or  whatever  his 
name  may  be,  is  just  as  lonesome  as  Ihey, 
and  is  wishing  and  hoping  and  praying 
just  as  devoutly  as  they  for  the  return  of 
their  soldier  boy,  who,  he  has  been  try- 
ing to  tell  them  evtr  .'ince  the  separa- 
tion, is  his  soldier  boy,  too. 

And  last  night  I  answered  m.y  boy's 
uuwriUea  letter,  and  I  told  him  that  we 


were  taking  good  care  of  old  Searge.  that 
he  was  now  the  most  important  member 
of  the  family,  and  that  though  he  still 
met  all  cars  with  hope  gler.ming  in  his 
eyes  and  then  trotted  around  the  house 
with  the  dejected  look,  that  he  was  carry- 
ing on  like  the  true  American  patriot 
that  he  is,  and  would  be  on  hand  when 
he  returned  to  extend  a  greeting  in  his 
doggish  way  that  would  be  as  sincere  and 
liearlfelt  as  the  greeting  his  dad  will  give 
with  the  big  hug  and  kiss  he  is  saving  up 
for  that  great  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  'emarks  and  to 
include  therein  an  article  on  Parapups 
written  by  Corey  Ford  and  Alaslair  Mac- 
Bain: 

Parapups 

(By  Corey  Ford  and  Alastair  MacBain) 

With  the  United  States  Armt  Air  Forces 
Somewhere  in  England. — They're  going  to 
miss  Slips  at  this  bomber  base.  Slipstream 
is  his  real  name,  but  the  pilots  call  him  Slips, 
It  could  be  a  tribute  to  his  ancestors'  roman- 
tic lapses  In  the  past,  for  Slips  Is  part  collie, 
part  police  dog,  part  Scotty.  and  the  rest  G,  I. 
floor  mop.  His  left  ear  lop.s  over  and  his 
right  one  sticks  straight  out;  he  has  a  cork- 
screw tail,  a  protruding  lower  lip  like  Mayor 
LaGuardia's,  and  one  brown  and  one  yellow 
eye;  he  trots  flat-footed,  skiddmg  stiffly 
around  a  corner  on  three  legs  when  he  races 
to  meet  an  incoming  plane. 

Slips  meets  all  the  planes,  you  sec  He 
never  misses  a  ship  that  lands  at  the  field. 
He  was  down  on  the  line  when  our  plane 
arrived,  tail  wagging  In  auLlcipatlon.  One 
searching  glance,  one  sniff  at  our  uniforms, 
and  his  tail  dropped,  the  eager  light  went 
out  of  his  eyes,  he  wandered  away  with  dull 
disappointment  written  on  his  absurd  face. 
"Not    very  friendly?"  we  asked 

"It  isn't  that."     The  pilot  shrugged.     "He 
thought  you  might  be  Chad." 
"Chad?  " 

"Went  down  over  Hamburg  last  month. 
Slips  was  his  dog.  He  still  meeu  every  plane. 
just  in  case," 

Nobody  remembers  how  Slips  and  Chad 
ticquired  each  other.  Probably  it  was  the 
usual  story:  A  rainy  night,  a  scratch  at  the 
door  of  the  mission  hut,  a  whine;  or  else  a 
sergeant  gunner  found  him  out-side  a  village 
pub  and  brought  him  home  on  the  handle 
bars  of  his  bicycle;  or  else  he  was  slinking 
around  the  mess  hall,  ribs  sticking  out,  and 
Chad  saw  him.  It  happens  all  the  time.  We 
have  no  idea  how  many  stray  dog&  there  were 
In  England  whtn  our  forces  arrived  here,  but 
one  thing  were  sure  of — they're  all  living  at 
the  American  bases  by  now.  Today  every 
squadron  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force  owns  a 
dog.  or  every  dog  owns  a  s-quadron — owns  it 
completely;  what's  more,  comes  and  goes  at 
wUl.  wipes  his  muddy  feet  on  any  cot  in  the 
barracks,  eats  the  prize  tidbits  in  the  pack- 
ages from  home,  sleeps  on  a  fleece-lined  fly- 
ing jacket  beside  the  stove,  is  fought  over, 
and  spoiled  the  way  only  an  Army  dog  can 
be  spoiled. 

There's  something  about  a  .soldier  and  a 
stray  dog.  Tliey  belong  together.  Dogs  pre- 
fer a  pair  of  khaki  pants  and  O.  I.  shoes  to 
trot  beside.  They  obviously  love  parades; 
the  first  notes  of  as-sembly  will  bring  pups 
scurrying  from  every  corner  of  the  field.  The 
rifles,  the  creak  of  leather,  the  rough  male 
outdoor  life  is  their  idea  of  heaven.  Dogs — 
real  dogs,  that  is — don't  go  for  cushions  and 
soft  rugs  and  ferns;  that's  for  cats;  dogs  go 
for  r'mpled  blankets,  and  being  mauled, 
and  ordered  around  and  having  their  ears 
pulled  or  their  stomachs  rubbed,  and  sitting 
up  with  an  all-night  poker  session  waiting  for 
the  bone  from  a  pilfered  potk  chop  sizzling 


en  the  barracks  stove  at  midnight.  And.  In 
turn,  a  soldier  has  ."something  In  common 
with  a  dog,  maybe  It's  the  essential  home- 
le&sness  of  them  both.  When  your  whole 
personal  world  is  a  cot  and  a  Xool  locker  and 
6  square  feet  of  barracks  floor,  you  and  a  dog 
depend  on  each  other  That's  what  makes  a 
leal  team,  not  a  trof.ing-ahead-of-you-cn- 
a-leash  relationship,  b  n  the  kind  of  team 
that  shares  out  of  the  same  mess  kit.  or 
marchess  ttgether  20  miles  on  maneuvers,  or 
ceils  up  on  the  ground  and  sleeps,  rain  or 
shine.  (That's  one  thing  they  have  in  com- 
mon—soldiers and  dc^s  tan  sleep  anywhere.) 
A  team  like  Slips  and  Chad. 

And  they  do  tveiything  the  flyers  do,  these 
adopted  pups  of  the  Air  Forces.     They  show 
up  for  early-mcrning  brieP.ngs.  go  aloft  on 
practice  hops,  even  fly  combat  missions  over 
enemy   territory  when  space  and  an   indul- 
gent C   O  permits     They  have  proper  identi- 
float  icn     disks — dog     tags,     of     course— and 
standard  photographs  for  their  badges.    They 
have  their  own  ox;  r.en  masks  to  wear  over 
their  muzzles  at  altitudes;  and  when  they're 
cold   they   paw  at   the  back  of  a  crouching 
tall-gunner   and   snuggle   inside   his   electri- 
cally  heated   flying   suit  for  warmth.    They 
even  have  their  own  parachutes.  In  case  they 
have  to  bail  out.     There's  Salvo,  for  Instance, 
an  air-wise  fox  terrier  with  over  300  flying 
hours    to    his   credit      Salvo's   a   full-fledged 
parapup      His  owner.  Lt.  Hugh  Fletcher,  of 
Cleveland,   rigged   for   him   a   speciall?   con- 
stiucted     miniature     chute,     tested     for     29 
pounds,  with  a  60-lnch  canopy  and  a  stfltic 
line  for  positive  opening:  and  recently  Salvo 
made   a   spectacularly   successful   test   Jump, 
landing    without    bruises    or    scratches      In 
fact.    Lieutenant    Fletcher    says    that    Salvo 
loved    It.     Maintains    he's    the    only    dog    in 
history  ever  to  approach  a  tree  from  the  top. 
Or  theie's  Reron.   a   10-month -old   Scotty 
owned  by  a  waist-gunner  from  Texas      The 
gunner  is  a  staff  sergeant,  and  Recon  has  three 
chevrons  and  a  single  rocker  clipped  In  the 
fur  of  his  left  foreleg.  ("He's  bucking  for  tech 
now,"   his   owner   adds.)      Recon    had   com- 
pleted five  mission.',  and  was  In  line  for  an 
Air  Medial  when  he  ran  Into  trouble  on  his 
sixth   raid.     The  Fort's  engines  caught    Are 
over  the   Channel,   and    they   had   to   ditrh. 
Tlie  sergeant  grabbed  Recon  under  one  arm. 
Inflated  his  Mae  West,  and  jumped  Into  the 
drink.    Recon  never  moved  a  muscle,  he  says; 
Just  clung  patiently  to  his  master's  shoulder 
while  he  swam  to  the  bobbing  rubber  dinghy, 
already  filled  with  survivors.    The  raft  was  too 
crowded  for  them  both,  so  the  sergeant  hoisted 
the  pup  aboard  and  stayed  In  the  water  him- 
self, clinging  to  the  rim  of  the  raft  until  the 
air-sea  rescue  squad  p.cked  them  up.     The 
crew's  having  insignia  made  for  Recon  now. 
It's  a  Scottys  head  in  the  center  of  a  pair 
of  silver  wings. 

A  HOCND  IS  NO  EZSrECTEK  OF  PERSONS 

Or  there  is  Steeiwool.  the  dirty  gray  Spitz 
who  belongs  to  a  ground-crew  chief,  and 
who  defends  her  plane  vigorously  against  any 
trespassers,  including  on  one  occasion  the 
commanding  ofBcer  of  the  field  At  least,  the 
crew  chief  says,  he  hasn't  had  a  wrench  or 
screw  driver  borrowed  without  permission 
since  Steeiwool  took  over.  Then  there's  O.  L 
Joe,  the  amiable  Irish  setter  who  Is  the  mas- 
cot of  a  heavy  bomber,  and  who  astounded 
the  entire  crew  while  flying  on  a  practice 
nrission  at  5.000  feet  by  giving  birth  to  a 
handsome  Utter  of  seven  pups  In  an  empty 
ammunition  box. 

Or  Propwash— but  we  don't  expect  you  to 
believe  the  story  of  Prop.  Prep  U  a  brcwn- 
eyed  and  lloppy-eared  hound  of  torts,  and  she 
belongs  to  a  captain  in  the  Eighth  Fighter 
Command,  Now,  fighter  planes  arc  notorious- 
ly lacking  in  roomines."*,  and  ther«  Is  no  safe 
place  to  stow  a  pup;  to  Prop  was  trained  to 
suy  on  the  ground  while  her  masUt  was 
aloft.    Prop  obeyed  impllclty;  nothing  could 
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budTC  her  from  the  pMofs'  ready  mom  until 
the  captusn  returned.  Until  one  day.  Just 
before  the  squftdroii  was  due  back  Irora  a 
■wet  p  ever  France,  wh?n  Prep  roi^c,  to  every- 
one's a!Tiii7>'men'.  Hnd  bolted  through  the 
d'>')r  and  disappeared.  It  was  a  full  20  mln- 
ut-  s  later  t^at  word  reached  the  field  that  a 
p:.ii;e  h  id  era.  hed  In  a  nearby  wood,  and  the 
p.'.'i  !uid  baJlfd  nut:  and  It  was  another  hour 
before  the  searching  part'.''*  discovered  the 
rap';iln  slttlns;  be«ide  his  parachute  with  a 
hr.  Ken  leg  But  hnw  Propwarh  happened 
to  t?  sltt:nt;  there  bcsKie  him  lapping  his  face 
p<.).«sess;vcly.  how  the  hnd  known  he  was  In 
'riUVie.  i«.id  hwv;  she  Had  fr»und  her  way  to 
h)>  side.  Is  somethlni;  that  nobody  at  tne 
J'.fld  ''an  tell.    Nobcbdy  hut  *»rop 

TlAcrc's  no  way  of  estimntini;  the  nuribor 
of  thfse  A'.r  Force  pt:p3  There's  nu  ■way  ol 
efdmatlnp  thDir  vnhie.  for  that  matter. 
S.i'.d  niic  C  O  whi  se  bomber  base  v,-.^..;  r:ip'.dly 
approaching  the  proportion.?  of  a  dug  pound: 
"One  thing  I  knew.  1  never  have  to  worry 
ab'jut  the  boys'  morale  as  long  rs  I  sec  a  few 
dOKS  around."  Rain.  cnld.  missions  scr\ibbed 
day  after  day.  laclt  of  mail,  monctonous  fo^d, 
even  losses  in  b.iiile  are  m>-re  e;isily  bcrre 
w;ie:i  there  !■=  a  .lU^  nround  the  mission  hut 
to  fool  with  and  tumble  nv?r  on  Its  back,  and 
pull  Its  ears.    A  p'lp  like  Slipstream. 

It's  goii  g  to  be  a  little  hard  tc  let  Slips  go. 
S  'mehvjw  he's  became  a  fixture  he;-e  at  the 
base,  waitin:;;  dny  itfttr  d.iy  en  the  line  as  the 
plar.csj  land:  tut  they  know  how  much  Slips 
mc.nt  to  Chrd.  They  know  the  letters  Chr.d 
us^Hl  to  write  to  his  W;fe  buck  in  Oklahoma 
Ciiy,  letters  thut  always  ended  with:  "Slips 
GCMis  his  best  regards  "  ar.d  a  muddy  paw 
print  at  the  butlom  cf  the  page.  "Slips  says 
he  enjoyed  the  cracker.s  you  eent  "  "P.  3. 
Woukl  wrire  mure  hut  Slips  upset  the  ink." 
The  night  tx;fore  tiiat  mission  over  Hamburg 
he  w.-i.'le:  "Lkm't  worry  if  anythina;  ever  hap- 
pen*. s:ip.-i  will  take  care  of  yuu  okay."  tjo 
they're  bu!'.d;ng  a  little  crate  now.  and  one 
of  the  Tr.ir.iport  Command  pllo:s  Is  going  to 
6muj;g!e  Siips  acros.-;  the  ocean  and  a  ceu- 
ple  of  days  l:'.ter  he'll  be  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Flyers  are  inarticulate.  It's  htud  for  Chad's 
cr«w  to  ttil  Chads  wife  how  they  feel,  but 
they  fl^ure  Slips  can  do  It.  S<.>metlines  dcgs 
cun  talk  better  than  people. 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VrRMONT 

IN  THE  HOCSK  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Tuesday.  November  30,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
desire  to  include  resolutions  adopted  by 
a  group  of  agricultural  oflQcials  and  dairy 
leaders  that  met  in  Boston.  November 
19.  1943.  to  discuss  the  present  milk 
shortage  and  consider  steps  to  be  taken 
to  meet  the  situation. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  Hon.  E.  H. 
Jones,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of 
Vermont,  and  included  commissioners  of 
agriculture,  representatives  of  milk-con- 
trol boards,  and  the  principal  coopera- 
tive milk-producer  associations  of  New 
England. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

Whereas  prices  of  fluid  mlUc  have  been  kept 
fro:i:en.  while  no  successful  effort  has  been 
made  to  control  the  coet  of  labor,  feed,  and 


ether  Items  entering  Into  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing milk,  and 

Wi;ere.is  the  wages  o::  labor  and  the  price 
of  feed  have  continued  to  aavance.  vhile  the 
quality  of  labor  and  feed  supplip.^  a'.ailable 
has  serici:sly  declin.''d:  and 

V/h^reas  prices  of  fluid  m:!k  have  br*:":-.  kept 
low  In  relation  to  prices  for  livestock  and 
other  faim  productt.  and  low  in  relation  to 
the  levels  of  Industrial  wages:  and 

Whcreao  dairy  farmers  can  no  longer  com- 
pete for  the  labor  and  the  feed  re-;'.:lrcd  to 
maintain  the  pioductlo..i  of  milk;  and 

Whereas  the  Piicc  Co:itrci  .^.ct.  as  amended, 
provides  that  adjus.mciit.s  "ibnll  be  m;'.de  in. 
m.a.xinium  prices  estab!  ?hecl  for  any  agricul- 
tural C';iumodity"  when-  necc:-3ary  to  Increase 
the  production  of  sucli  ccmniodiTy  for  war 
purpcsesi  or  to  reilcct  ir  creased  labor  or  other 
cost.s  Incurred  ■•ince  Jaruaiy  1.  1941;  and 

Where  is  adjLiE'mcnUi  In  cellmi;  pric,  lr;r 
mUk  and  IU>  products,  m  accoroance  with  the 
provis;t;;is  of  the  Fri-'e  Control  Act,  as 
am-  rdcd.  have  been  n'll'ified  and  prevented 
by  Executive  decree;  and 

Whereas  tht  sv.ppiy  ol  milk  a'.ailr.ble  in  the 
principal  raiik  markets  of  Ncv  England  Is 
ncv.-  from  15  to  20  percent  below  the  fluid- 
mllk  requirements  rf  tho=e  maik-:t<=,  ard 
sir-.llrir  conditions  pre-. a:!  ihic-apho'it  the 
Northeast,  afiectln-;  th?  fluicl-millc  <iip;)ly  of 
aioiind  40,00'J.OGO  ccnjiune!.-,  and 

Wi;ereas  failure  to  p:"ovlde  adequate  prices 
to  dairy  farmers  is  certain  to  cauie  a  far 
more  severe  shortage  o:'  mi'.U  and  d.iiry  prcd- 
uct.s  In  the  censing  ytar  than  anything  we 
ha\t  ye:  cxp,^:  lenccd:   and 

Wherca.s  the  tcmpcr.iry  3  months'  subsidy 
prc-gram  Is  completely  Inadequate  to  cover 
the  increased  costs  of  producln::  milk,  or  to 
ln.^ure  a  continued  supply  of  fluid  milk  to 
cor..<;umers:  Tlierefore  be  It 

1.  That  an  Immediate  ircreasp  of  at  least 
93  cents  per  hundredweight  in  the  price  paid 
to  producers  for  fluid  milk  In  New  Eni'.ar.d 
Is  necessary  to  cover  the  IncrenFecl  costs  al- 
ready incurred  In  produclns:  milk,  and  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  fiu:cl  milk  In  New 
England: 

2.  We  are  opposed  to  the  use  cf  subsidies  In 
lieu  of  adequate  prices  for  milk  and  it.s 
products; 

3.  We  urge  the  Governors  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  representing  New  England  to  u.=? 
every  means  within  their  power  to  insure 
adequate  prices  to  protect  and  m.ainlain  the 
supply  of  fluid  milk,  and  to  cooperate  with 
Governors  and  Cons^esslonal  delegates  of 
other  States  in  the  Northeast  where  similar 
conditions  exist. 

JJcsoZrccf,  That  the  celling  price  for  corn 
on  the  Chicago  basis  he  raised  to  a  level 
equivalent  to  the  feeding  value  of  corn  u.-ed 
for  hog  production.  In  order  to  restore  a  nor- 
mal flow  of  corn  Into  New   England. 

Present  and  approving  the  above  reso- 
lutions: E.  H.  Jones,  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  Vermont:  Andrew  L. 
Felker,  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture. New  Hampshire;  Ca:l  W. 
Smith,  commissioner  of  ajrncul- 
ture,  Maine;  Dr.  R  G.  Bre=sler. 
commissioner  of  agriculture.  Rhnde 
Island;  Martyn  B.  Kenney.  New 
Hanip>shire  Milk  Control  Board; 
J.  C.  Cort,  Massachusetts  Milk 
Control  Board:  Letter  T  Tomp- 
kins, Massachusetts  department 
of  agriculture;  Donald  P.  Corbet t, 
Maine  department  of  agriculture; 
W.  P.  Davis.  New  England  Milk 
Producers'  Association;  C.  W. 
Swonger.  New  England  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association:  George  H. 
Thompson.  Bellows  Palis  Cooper- 
ative; Howard  W.  Selby,  United 
Fanners'  Cooperative;  Paul  B. 
Beck.  New  England  Dairies;   Carl 


.■\  S:..:tb.  Manchester  da'ry  sys- 
tem. Dr.  H.  P.  Young.  Noitheru 
Farms  C.HOcrauve;  W.  A.  Enicr- 
•son.  Northern  F.irins  Coo.^erativc; 
M.  E.  Ki.app.  Ma:ne  Dciuymen'3 
.\3&ociation,  C  L  Ha  mien,  St.  Al- 
bans Cooperative;  Ken  Geyer. 
Connecticut  Milk  Prcciucers'  As- 
soc laticn. 
KovrMrra  19.  IE 43. 


St?-t?mes:l  of  J?n'cs  L.  Monnahan,  Na- 
tional CommanJer,  Disabled  American 
Veleraas 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF    Mn-;NF.SOTA 

TS  THE  HOUSa  OF  RI'.PRESENTATIVES 
Tu'Sdav.  November  30.  1943 

M:  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
penni>:-icn  gi'i:;ii(.-d  me  by  the  House.  I 
de.^ire  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RrroRD  a  statrment  by  Mr.  James  L. 
MT.nahan,  naiional  couiinander.  Dis- 
abled American  Veteran-,  b^taie  the 
Ccmmittcc  on  World  War  Veltrans'  Leg- 
islation on  October  14. 

Mr  Mc.'.nahi^.n  i.s  devoting  his  en'ire 
time  lo  tlie  welfare  of  disabled  war  vet- 
eran.'r-.  and  I  need  not  say  that  lie  has 
done  a  splendid  job  of  it.  Whatever  he 
has  to  sa!"  m  behalf  of  those  who  liave 
bete  me  di.-abicd  in  tlic  service  of  their 
country  is  worihy  of  our  sympathetic 
consideration,  a.s  he  .'^pcaks  from  Icng  ex- 
per:en:^c  and  an  understanding  heart 

Ccmmander  Mcnnalian's  statement 
foUrws: 

Mr  Ch  >irm-;n  and  1  onored  members  cf  the 
Hi  use  Ccjinmittee  on  World  War  Veteran.s' 
Leirislatir.n.  your  courtesy  in  arranging  for 
this  special  meeting  of  your  worthy  commit- 
tee to  enable  the  national  commanders  of 
the  maj  )r  veteran  organizations  to  make 
brief  stntenieiits  concerning  our  respecnve 
objectives  is  indeed  much  appreciated,  as  is 
also  the  cordial  c*>fpe'ation  that  you  have 
extended  to  the  D  A  V  .  ai.d  its  repiesenta- 
tive;.  In  your  consideration  of  the  legislailv9 
proposals  which  our  organization  has  heieto- 
fore  fcubmitica  to  you. 

Inasmuch  as  our  organization's  congres- 
sicn.ll  cl..irter  permitiu  only  those  American 
citizens  wl'.o  have  freen  wounded,  gassed,  In- 
j'arod  cr  disabled  wh.ile  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  Slates,  or  of  some  coun- 
try allied  with  it  during  time  cf  war,  to  be- 
come members  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  it  is  but  natural  that  we  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  these  problems  which 
pertain  to  ser\  ice-connected  and  servtce-con- 
nec'ab>  dl'^  sbled  veterans,  and  their  depend- 
entii  We  ftfl  convinced  thai  the  average 
American  will  agree  with  our  contention 
that,  since  first  things  should  come  first, 
adequate  legislation  on  behalf  of  service- 
disabled  veterans,  and  their  dependents,  is 
a  primary  obligation  of  the  Nation. 

Mos*'  Ameiicans  have  assumed  that  ade- 
quate lesiislation  on  behalf  of  those  war  vet- 
erans who  have  been  disabled  by  reason  of 
their  servi.-^e.  and  for  their  dependents,  has 
already  been  leu&Kv  provided  for.  and  that 
It  h.-.s  been  administered  equitably.  If  such, 
were  actually  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
reason  f.r  the  continued  existence  of  the  Na- 
tion-wide service  set-up  maintained  by  the 
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Di'^abled    Ameiican    Veterans.     Incidentally, 
mav  I  ad',  i.se  the  committee  that,  although    ^ 
the'  D.  A.  V.  is  naturally  the  smaller  of  the    \ 
so-called    major   veteran   organizations,    but    \ 
the  larpe.-t  of  the  so-called  smaller  veteran    ' 
organizations.  It   maintains  a  larger  staff  of 
nationally   paid    national    service   officers   In 
tne  re;;ii!nal  offices  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration throughout  the  country  than  Is  true 
a.s    to    any    other    organization    except    the    < 
American  Red  Cross.    Moreover,  the  D.  A.  V. 
is  striving  to  establish  full  time  service  offi-    ] 
cers  in  all  of  the  regional  offices  of  the  Veter-    i 
nns'  Adminustration.  and  finally  In  all  of  its    i 
other  lacilities.  throughout  the  country,  Just    ■ 
ua  quickly  as  our  increasing  membership  and    j 
finances  may  make  that  possible. 

Through  long  experience  we  have  found  it    ; 
advisable   to   have   expert   service   officers   to 
assist    deserving    disabled    veterans    in    the    | 
proper  preparation,  presentation,  and  prose- 
cution of  their  equitable  claims,  because  we    i 
hav*"  found  that  Justice  is  not  automatically    | 
dealt   cut  and   that   entitlement   to  benefits    j 
provided  for  by  law  must  be  established  by    i 
factual  proof,  which  is  frequently  very  diffi- 
cult. If  not   impossible,  for  a  worthy  claim- 
ant to  procure.  I 
Our    national    service    officers'    day-by-day    : 
contacts   with    claimants   have   also   enabled    ' 
them  to  discover  many  inadequacies,  Inequal-    i 
itie-;  and  Inequities  In  the  basic  laws  extend- 
ing benefits  to  disabled  veterans  and  to  their 
dependents,  as  evidence  by  the  fact  that  this 
committee  has  found  it  justifiable  to  report 
out    seme    additional    beneficial    legislation 
during  every   Coni-iess  since  it   was  created 
r.nd  as  more  recently  evidenced  by  its  favor- 
able report  as  to  .several  leci.slative  bills  new 
pending  on  the  Union  Calendar  of  the  House. 
Probably  the  most  perplexing  pioblem  for 
disabled  veterans  is  to  establish  legal  service 
connections    for    their     service-incurred    or 
service-aggravated  disabilities.    In  that  con- 
nection, it  is  most  regrettable  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  saw  fit  to  circumvent 
the  hberali^atirns  as  to  service  connections 
intended  by  the  directive  legislation  in  Ptibllc 
La-x  No.  361,  appicved  December  20.  1941,  as 
the  re.-ult  of  a  bill  which  had  emanated  fiom 
this  committee     Wc  of  the  D.  A.  V.  feel  that 
it  is.  therelore,  incumbent  upon  this  commit- 
tee to  see  to  It  that  the  intent  of  Public  Law 
No.  361  is  finally  eflectuated.  if  necessary  by 
the  enactment   cf  such  a  bill  as  H.  R.  706. 
which   wnuld    provide    for    the   decentralized 
adjudication  of  claims,  without  reference  to 
the  central  office  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, under  the  liberalizing  consideraticus  set 
forth  in  Public  Law  361,  with  the  right,  after 
final  denial  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
to  bring  suit  in  a  Federal  district  court  to  de- 
termine the  question.    If  this  legislation  were 
enacted,  we  feel  quite  certain  that  very  few 
suits  would  actually  result  and  that  the  Vet- 
erans'   Administration    would    then    comply 
with  the  real  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed 
in  Public,  361.  that  service  connections  should 
\j€  granted  by  local  rating  boards. 

This  matter  is  of  such  great  importance 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  technical  denial 
of  hundred.s  or  thousand;  of  equitable  claims 
Inevitably  has,  following  each  previous  war  in 
which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged, 
led  to  an  overwhelming  demand  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  general  pension  system,  based 
upon  degree  of  disability,  or  age,  without  any 
requirement  as  to  service  connection. 

Service  connected  disabled  veterans  ought 
certainly  to  be  treated  on  a  more  liberal 
basis  than  should  be  the  case  as  to  veterans 
suffering  with  similar  non-scrvlce-connected 
disabilities.  We  agree  with  the  oft-repeated 
statement  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hincs,  that  the  roll  of 
beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  be  "an  honor  roll,"  but  it  will  be  an 
honor  roll  jnly  if  they  are  adequately  com- 
pensa'Lcd    for    io&s    sustained    by    reason   of 


service-incurred  or  service-aggravated  dis- 
abilities, as  well  as  for  the  dependents  of  the 
service  disabled  and  of  those  who  have  died 
because  of  service  disabilities 

These  beneficiaries  and  potential  bene- 
ficiaries are  not  now  so  adequately  com- 
pensated. Particularly  Is  this  true  as  to 
those  who  have  dependents,  and  as  to  those 
who  are  totally  disabled.  No  dependency  al- 
lowances are  payable  to  veterans  who  receive 
compensation  or  pension  on  the  basis  of 
permanent  ratings,  and.  therefore.  It  is  safe  to 
estimate  that  about  99  percent  of  them  re- 
ceive no  allowances  for  their  dependent  wives 
and  children,  ailhcugh  the  principle  of  pro- 
viding dependency  allowances  was  estab- 
lished several  years  ago  as  to  old-age  Insur- 
ance benefits  paid  by  the  Social  Security 
Board,  Is  now  being  applied  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  to  Its  vocntional  trainees, 
and  Is  even  more  generously  applied  as  to 
those  now  serving  actively  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Obviously,  a  disabled  veteran,  who  has  a 
wife  and  "children  to  provide  for.  cannot 
maintain  the  same  standard  of  living,  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  amount  of  compensation 
or  pension,  as  he  could  If  single.  The  In- 
creasing cost  of  living  has.  therefore,  been 
particularly  "tough"  on  those  compensated 
or  pensioned  disabled  veterans  who  have  de- 
pendents, and  their  only  recourse,  where  they 
have  not  been  able  to  supplement  their 
pension  income  by  gainful  employment — 
which  Is  certainly  the  case  as  to  all  thos£  who 
are  totally  disabled,  and  as  to  those  Whose 
partial  disabiliiies  have  rendered  them  un- 
employable— has  been  to  reduce  their  ijtand- 
ards  of  living,  for  themselves  and  their 'grow- 
ing children,  proportionately  with  the  In- 
crease In  the  c(>st  of  living 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  wcjuld  be  to 
provide  substantial  dependency  allowances 
for  all  veterans  receiving  compensation  or 
pension  on  the  basis  of  permanent  ratings. 
Our  neighboring  country  to  the  north,  I 
understand,  provides  that  .ts  totally  disabled 
ve'erans  receive  $25  for  the  first  dependent, 
fl5  for  the  second.  $12  for  the  third,  and 
$10  for  each  additional  dependent. 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  basic  rating 
for  totally  disabled  veterans,  they  cannot 
possibly  maintain  themselves  and  their 
families  on  a  decent  existence  level,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  would  no  doubt  require 
about  twice  a.s  much  ccmpensatlon  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  American  standard  of  living. 

In  additi(  n  to  dependency  allowances  for 
all  disabled  veterans  rated  as  permanently 
disabled,  totally  or  partially,  all  compensa- 
tion and  pension  payments  should  be  in- 
creased by  about  the  same  percentage  as  the 
percentage  of  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living, 
as  compared  with  the  basic  period  Immedi- 
ately preceding  our  entry  into  this  war.  bo 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration might  thereby  be  provided  with 
a  constant  purchasing  power.  The  formula 
tha'  we  suggested  in  H.  R.  1111.  still  before 
this  committee,  would  have  so  provided, 
whereas  the  bill  already  reported  out  by  this 
committee,  H.  R  3356,  only  partially  so  pro- 
vides. 

The  D.  A.  V.  believes  that  many  of  the 
basic  ratings  of  compensation  or  pension  for 
disabled  veterans,  or  their  dependents, 
should  also  be  Increased,  and  that  our  pro- 
posed 10-percent  increase  In  all  compensa- 
tion or  pension  payments  for  each  10-percent 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  should  be  in 
addition  to  any  Increased  basic  ratings. 

The  widows  of  service-connected  death 
cases  ought  to  be  increased  to  $60  per  month, 
whereas  the  widows  of  those  who,  at  time 
of  death,  were  suffering  from  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  but  who  died  by  reason 
of  some  other  disability,  ought  to  be  Increased 
to  $50  per  month,  with  the  elimination  ol 
the  present  Incomt  limitations. 


There  ought  to  be  a  uniform  definition 
as  t  what  constitutes  a  widow  for  all  death 
pension  purposes. 

The  so-called  presumptive  service  connect- 
ed, and  the  single  hospltalleed  Teteraus. 
ought  to  be  restored  to  full  compensation 
bases. 

Veterans  who  have  been  wounded  or 
gassed  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  minimum 
rating   of   10  percent. 

Basic  ratings  for  .service-connected  dis- 
abled ought  to  be  Increased  by  20  percent 
for  each  5  years  of  age,  over  the  age  of  40. 

Permanent  and  total  disability  ought  to 
be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  each  indi- 
vidual's Inability  to  follow  a  aubstantlally 
gainful  occupation,  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  average  inability. 

The  so-called  misconduct  bar  as  to  entitle- 
ment to  compensation  or  pension,  where  oth- 
erwise entitled,  ought  to  be  completely  re- 
moved, such  as  has  long  been  the  case  as  to 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Government  life-insurance  policies  ought 
to  be  made  Incontestable  after  1  year,  accom- 
panied by  a  return  of  all  premiums  paid  on 
policies  canceled. 

Insurance  protection  as  to  permanent  and 
total  disability  ought  to  be  provided  for  as 
to  all  Government  Insurance  policies. 

Permanent  total  di.abillty  Insurance  pro- 
tection should  be  guaianteed  as  to  veterans 
who  ha\e  received  240  or  more  monthly  In- 
stallments of  in.-^urance  benefits. 

Several  liberalizations  as  to  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  grap.ted  to  the  servlccmou 
of  World  War  No  2  have  long  been  in  order. 

Tlie  pension  payable  to  war  veterans  suf- 
fering with  permanent  and  total  non-service- 
connected  disabilities,  now  at  the  rate  of  $40 
per  month,  ought  to  be  standardized  with  the 
amount  payable  to  Spanish- American  War 
veterans,  now  $60  per  month,  and  those  so 
pensioned  ought  to  receive  some  extra  addi- 
tional al'o'vance  by  reason  of  their  service- 
connected  disabilities,  as  would  be  provided 
for  re.'^pectlvely  by  the  enactment  of  H  R. 
1370  and  by  H.  R.  918,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Rankin,  the  honorable  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

A  conscientious  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
bring  about  greater  uniformity  as  to  the  basis 
of  payments  to  various  similar  classifications 
of  disabled  veterans,  and  their  dependents. 
for  the  present  very  complicated  system  la 
very  much  In  need  of  being  further  liberal- 
ized, standardized,  and  codified. 

Although,  as  I  understand,  this  committee 
does  not  have  any  Jurisdiction  concerning 
the  matter,  may  I  he;e  express  the  convic- 
tion of  the  D  A.  V.  that  all  service-connected 
partially  di.sabled  veterans  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended effective  preferences  for  all  govern- 
mental employment  for  which  they  may  be 
qualififd  and  for  which  they  make  appli- 
cation. Your  committee,  however,  does  have 
before  It  a  very  Important  bill,  H.  R.  2950, 
Intrcxluced  by  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, wh.lch  could  do  more  than  any  other  one 
measure  to  help  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  to  obtain  and  to  retain  suitable 
employment,  by  charging  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration with  the  responsibility  (1)  of 
placing  disabled  veterans  In  gainful  employ- 
ment: (2 1  for  providing  suitable  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  all  service-connected  hand- 
icapped disabled  veterans  and.  most  Impor- 
tant of  all,  (3)  for  requiring  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  reimburse  any  private  em- 
ployer, private  insurance  company,  or  State 
Workmen's  Compensation  Fund  for  any  loM 
sustained  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  any 
State  workmen's  compensation  act.  so  far 
as  any  service -connected  disabled  veteran  ta 
concerned. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  now  any 
one  congressional  committee,  or  any  one  pub- 
lic or  private  agency  that  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  correlating  the  proposals  of 
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all  of  the  national  yptrran  organizatlonB  and 
formulating  plans  fcr  the  post-war  perlcd 
as  to  veterans,  and  purt'cularly  dlaabled  Tet- 
erans,  and  tbelr  Integration  back  Into  useful 
ciriltan  life.  Additional  legisUtlon  dealgned 
to  facilitate  their  readjustments  after  dis- 
charge from  service  should  soon  be  formu- 
lated and  enacted  Into  law. 

Disabled  veterans  throughout  tbe  Nation 
are  eager:7  awaiting  the  recommendations  of 
this  committee,  fully  realizing  that  as  the 
result  of  your  deliberations  additional  bills 
may  be  faTorably  reported  and  thereafter 
pASM<l  by  tbe  two  Houses  at  Ckingress.  for 
«hlch  there  la  a  great  need. 

We  feel  confident  that  this  commlttte  will 
do  all  in  Its  power  to  accomplish  these  ends, 
BO  ihfit  America's  disabled  veterans,  and  their 
dependents,  may  not  be  called  upon  to  suffer 
the  disillusionment  of  what  would  appear  to 
be  a  Nation's  Ingratitude,  and  so  that  young 
Americans  called  upon  to  serve  in  o\ir  Na- 
tlons  armed  forces  may  be  further  assured 
that,  if  they  should  return  with  dlsabllitiee, 
or  ahould  die  while  in  service,  they  and  their 
dependents  will  be  adequately  provided  for. 

America's  adequate  care  for  its  disabled  de- 
fenders, and  their  dependents.  Is  not  only  of 
vital  ininortance  to  the  Individuals  affected, 
but  to  their  respective  communities  and,  In 
the  fln.il  analysis,  to  our  fellow  Americans 
and  to  America 


Ammanitioii  for  the  Sheep  asd  Cattle 
Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  ICONT.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaif.  November  30.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  out  in  Montana  our  ranchers 
and  stockmen  need  more  ammunition  to 
overcome  the  depredations  of  predatory 
animals.  Our  people  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  much  livestock  because  of  tliis 
lack.  Now,  with  the  Government  closing 
down  some  of  its  ordnance  plants,  it 
would  seem  that  this  lack  of  ammunition 
could  be  overcome  by  once  again  per- 
mitting the  manufacture  of  needed  rifle 
and  shotgun  shells  in  suflBciently  large 
enough  quantities  to  satisfy  our  needs. 
This  Is  a  serious  situation  v.ith  my  peo- 
ple, and  Its  importance  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. Pood — in  the  form  of  live- 
stock— is  absolutely  essential  to  victoiT- 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  am  Including  an  editorial  from 
the  Great  Palls  Tribune.  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  of  November  25. 1943.  dealing  with 
tlm  matter: 

SHTLLS  rO«  CTVTLUKS 

Seme  of  the  Army  small  arms  ammu- 
nition plants  are  being  closed.  Their  almost 
Incredible  volume  of  production  has  resulted 
In  a  stock  of  ammunition  ample  for  cur 
needs  and  only  a  limited  number  of  plants 
now  cperatlr.R  are  needed  for  any  contin- 
gency we  can  foresee. 

Tliat  should  make  It  possible  to  permit 
■ome  Bn:muntt:cn  manufacturers  a  much 
bigger  voiumo  cI  prcdu.-tiun  for  civilians. 
RlP.e  end  shotgun  shells  are  actually  needed 
in  b*g7?7  quantity.  It  is  not  Just  a  matter 
of  supplying  sport.?.mrn  who  simply  hunt  for 


the  fun  of  It.  although  they  des'^rve  consid- 
eration. But  the  ranchers  and  fanr.cis  of 
the  country  are  actually  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  ammunition  in  the  protection  of  their 
flocks  and  herds. 

We  have  evidence  of  that  in  Montana  be- 
cause coyotes  particularly  have  been  doinp 
an  uniMual  amount  of  damage  around  cur 
ranches  and  many  farmers  und  su.ckmen 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  adequjite  sup- 
plies of  ammunition  with  which  to  feght 
them  off.  The  conversion  of  some  small 
arms  smmunltion  plants  to  civilian  supplies 
of  that  type  should  be  speeded  up. 


What  Goes  On  in  Congress 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 
oi 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or   COrrNECTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  30.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  exi'?nd  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  delivered  by  me  over  the 
radio  on  November  28.  1943: 

Good  afternoon:  The  past  10  days  have 
been  very  crowded  days  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Mail  has  been  quite  heavy.  I 
have  received  a  large  number  of  letters  and 
telegrams  urging  me  to  vote  for  or  agriinst 
food  subsidies.  As  so  often  happen.s.  the 
week  that  mail  is  heavy.  It  is  importaiit  tliat 
Members  of  the  Hou3e  remain  in  6<3sfcion  for 
long  hours.  Due  to  the  program  in  the 
House,  it  has  been  impcs^lble  to  do  more 
than  acknowledge  this  week's  mail  and  ad- 
vise my  correspondents  that  I  would  discuss 
the  snbsidy  bill,  and  state  my  position  on 
the  question  of  consumer  subsiciics.  Uunn»; 
the  broadcast  of  today,  and  once  again  I  am 
Indebted  to  radio  station  WDRC. 

Last  Wedr.esday  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concluded  debate  and  passed,  by  a  vote 
of  278  to  117  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
bills  considered  by  Congress  in  a  great  many 
years.  This  bill  was  known  as  H.  R.  3477 — 
a  bill  continuing  the  Conomodlty  Credit  Cor- 
poration as  an  agency  of  the  Government 
The  heart  of  the  bill  is  found  in  section  3. 
which  prohibits  new  consumer  subsidies  pro- 
grams from  being  announced  and  prohibits 
payments  on  exlstlrg  consumer  subsidy  pro- 
grams subsequent  to  December  31.  1943 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  more 
fundamental  question  before  Congress  since 
the  Civil  War  than  this  question  of  so-called 
consumer  subsidies  I  will  use  the  term 
"consumer  subsidies"  to  diflerentiate  twtween 
that  and  producer  subsidies. 

Contrary  to  what  many  of  my  lii-tencrs  m:;y 
have  heard  or  read,  the  House,  by  its  action 
this  week.  h.\s  not  outlawed  all  su'ijHiies.  as 
I  am  sure  1  can  prove  to  you  in  the  next  20 
minutes.  One  of  the  fundamental  objec- 
tions to  consumer  sut)sldies  is  that  it  social- 
izes agriculture.  Ir  is  the  first  step  toward 
regimentation  and  control,  the  first  step 
which  eventUAtt>s  in  the  farmer  findin;^  him- 
self under  the  yoke  of  bureaucracy  where 
free  enterprise  on  the  farm  is  destroyed 
Where  the  Government,  through  its  seversl 
bureaus,  tells  the  farmer  when  and  what  to 
sow,  when  and  how  mu?h  he  shall  resp,  it 
tells  the  processor  what  he  shall  process  and 
how  he  rfiould  process  It,  and  tells  the  dis- 
tributor how.  where,  when,  and  to  whom  he 
shall  distribute  the  products  of  our  farms. 


In  other  wor.i  .  ccnsun-rr  sucs.dus  lieget 
cantml  an:{  encourag;  an  expansion  cf  the 
pre  cram 

There  Is  nothlnp  i.cw  m  the  prcp-^al  to 
pay  ron"5u;ner  subsidies  out  of  t.ix  money. 
The  pi  an  has  been  tried  on  numerous  occa- 
sic.ns  bciwcm  the  period  of  800  B.  C  and 
the  present  day  Wlthrut  cscopticn.  e^»ry 
govf-.T.nient  tlict  enib;.iV;  d  on  a  proprarri  of 
eoiisuiiier  subsidie.«;  wcni  c;  \vn  tu  con.p-etj 
ruin  .slortly  thf^reafter. 

I  have  received  several  t-'crrftms  and  let- 
ters urpinp  me  to  vo^e  for  cubsidie-  to  pre- 
vent urcniitrollnd  Inflation.  If  it  were  s;in- 
ply  a  choire  between  coni^umrr  subsidies  and 
Inflation.  I  assure  yr.ii  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  payiisent  of  sib^kiKs. 

There  have  been  niaiy  times  during  my 
term  of  service  in  Congress  that  I  have  1  ecn 
urcertali'  ab'.iut  h<iw  I  --hould  vote  on  a  given 
measure,  bw  on  tin.s  out 5? ion  of  consumer 
.'■ubsldles  I  have  no  doubt  a'oout  the  correct- 
iie.'^s  of  the  v.-ite  I  cast  ag.urst  consumer 
!-ubsidies. 

I  want  every  constituent  tn  have  all  the 
facts  and  information  on  'ub^'dies  that  have 
been  made  available  to  M''mbers  of  Con- 
grc.-^  At.  this  p.jiut.  It  iniulit  be  well  to 
briefly  review  the  history  of  this  subsidy 
legislation  Lafe  la.=  t  June  the  Hmse  Bank- 
ing aiu:  Currencv  Ccnnv.ittee  approvec'  a  bill 
continuing  the  life  ot  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  2  vears.  Included  in  that 
bill  was  a  section  that  cut!av,-ed  all  subfidles 
on  agricuUi  lal  commodities  or  on  any  c-om- 
niodity  processed  In  part  from  agricultviral 
eommudit:es  On  the  day  the  vote  was 
t,.ken  in  the  House,  it  war  iir.o'Aii  to  all  of  us 
that  Ccngrefs  was  abrut  to  adjourn  for  a 
2  rr  'nths'  recess  I  voted  n:7ainst  that  bill 
and  later,  following  its  veto  by  the  President, 
I  voted  to  sustain  th"?  Pte.«:dent'.=  veto.  I 
voted  a«!  I  did  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had. 
on  several  occasions,  expressed  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  payment  of  consumer  subsidies. 
A'  that  time  It  wns  a;  parent  that  the  bill. 
a.=  appri'Ved,  went  further  than  seemed  wise 
in  th.i:  it  would  have  s'opped  the  payment 
of  ;  r  >d'i"T  subsidies  wh:eh  were  nieded  to 
ir.nke  ad;  quate  food  available.  I  felt  that 
1*^  wa.>  not  right  to  say  to  the  Pres'dcpt  that 
wc  were  going  to  declare  a  2  months'  recess 
but  in  our  ab.seiu  :>  he  C'  u'd  not  continue 
the  gener.al  .-tibsldy  program  on  which  he 
had  embarked 

Thu  past  w\ck  the  situation  was  differ- 
ent For  several  months  the  President  had 
known  that  a  larce  majority  of  the  Members 
of  both  *he  House  and  Senate  were  opposed 
to  the  payment  of  consumer  subsidies.  No 
or.e  can  lionestiy  challenge  not  only  the 
i\?,ht  but  the  duty  of  ConiTrcss  to  formulate 
p  lic.es  ^nd  to  keen  co'itiol  of  the  Nation's 
purse  strings  Instead  cf  accepting  the 
judgment  if  the  niaj.riLy  cf  Congress,  the 
Pre  idcnt  has  gone  ahead  making  plans  to 
enlarge  the  constmier  subsidies  program 
rath!  r  than  trying  to  coopeiate  with  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  our  G..vcrnment  by  pre- 
venting tho  payment  lif  consumer  subsidies 
after  December  31.  By  prohibiting  the  pay- 
ment of  consumer  subsidies  Congress  has 
not  In  any  way  v.eakened  the  enforcement 
of  the  Price  Control  Act  a.s  adopted  in  1942. 
as  I  will  dem.onstratc  in  the  next  few  min- 
ute.';. 

Many  cf  you  will  recall  that  In  January 
194J  Consress  passed  a  law  which  prohibited 
the  O  P  .*.  from  setting  any  price  celling  on 
farm  commodities  that  would  return  to  the 
producer  less  than  110  percent  of  parity 
price.  Although  not  a  Member  of  Congress 
at  that  tim.e,  I  disappf-ved  of  that  legislation, 
because  I  believ  ,i  th.it  if  and  when  the 
Am.^riran  farmer  received  a  parity  price  for 
his  produ-'ts  he  would  be  well  satL>--fled  and 
happv.  At  the  insi-:tence  of  the  Prc«:ic'ent, 
that  provision  cf  the  law  was  repealed,  and 
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f.insi-es';  later  agreed  tliat  no  price  celling 
should  be  set  that  would  yield  the  farmer 
lr.-;s  than  parity.  That  parity  provision  was 
written  into  the  final  amendments  of  the 
Price  Control  Act  adopted  In  October  1942. 
That  is  the  law  that  ordered  and  duected 
the  President  to  stabilize  price,";  within  c^-r- 
t.un  hniitaticii:;  at  the  k\el  existing  on  Sop- 
teniccr  15,  19-i-.  It  is  inteie^ting  to  ooseive 
that  acourciing  tn  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mar- 
vin Jones.  Direoior  of  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration, fotxi  pricjs  in  the  United  States 
have  cone  up  17  percent  above  the  Septem- 
ber 194'^  level  However,  thai  Is  now  water 
over  the  dam  unci  only  of  interest  to  those 
who  may  now  or  in  the  future  try  to  lis  re- 
£j)cns:b;iity  for  price  increases. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  people  that 
Congl■e.s^  ordered  the  Presideul  to  hx  pi  lees 
at  the  September  15.  1942,  level.  That  .'•fa'.e- 
ment  is  not  true,  as  a  reading  of  the  price- 
control  law  will  show.  Congress  knew  that 
ro  determination  had  been  made  as  to 
•whether  or  not,  all  prices  on  September  15 
were  econcmically  sound,  fair,  or  reasonable. 
Let's  see  just  v.h.it  langur.ge  Is  u.^ed  m  the 
pricc-contiul  l-.w,  and  I  qUcte  from  the 
amendment  approved  October  2,  hM2.  as 
follov.'s: 

"Thar  in  order  to  a:d  In  tbe  effective  prose- 
cution cf  the  war,  'he  President  is  authorized 
and  directed,  on  or  before  November  1.  1942. 
to  issue  a  ceneinl  order  Ktabilizing  prices, 
wages,  an'  salaries,  affecimg  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing; and  except  as  otherwise  provided  m  this 
act.  such  stabtl;zrition  shall  so  far  a>  p;ac- 
tieable  be  on  the  basis  of  the  levels  wb.ich 
existed  on  September  15.  1942  The  P.esl- 
clent  may,  excpt  as  otherwi.se  provided  m 
this  act,  "thereafter  provide  for  making  ad- 
justments with  re.-pect  to  prices,  wages,  and 
s:.larie-.  t  J  the  extent  that  he  finds  neces.sary 
to  aid  :n  the  eflective  prosecution  cf  tl.e  war 
or  to  coirect  gross  inequities." 

And  then,  further  on  In  the  same  secUon 
v.e  find  this  provi.=o:  "That  nudifl^Ttions 
shell  le  made  In  maximum  prices  established 
for  aiiv  agricultural  commodity  and  for  com- 
modities processed  or  manufactured  In  v.hole 
or  bubslanticil  part  from  any  agricultural 
commodity,  under  regulaticns  to  \x  pre- 
scribed by  the  Pres-.dent.  in  any  case  wliere 
It  appears  that  such  m.odifi'r'ation  .s  neces- 
sary to  inereuse  the  production  of  such  com- 
modity for  war  purposes,  or  where  by  re.ison 
(  f  Increased  labor  or  other  costs  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  such  agricultural  coininodiiy  in- 
curred since  January  1,  1941.  the  maximum 
price-s  so  established  will  not  reOect  such  ;n- 
cref'sed  costs  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  ongaial  price 
control  law,  approved  January  30,  1942,  we 
nnd  the  following  language  which  certainly 
permits  producer  subsidies.  You  will  note 
tiiat  m  all  of  fiese  sections  of  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act,  the  payment  of  subsidies  is  only 
authorized  where  it  will  maintain  or  increu.-e 
the  production  of  food  or  other  war  material 
I  quote  again  from  the  price  control  law: 

'•Whenever  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  max' mum  necessary  production  of 
any  commodity  Is  not  being  obtained  or  may 
not  be  obtained  during  the  ensuing  year,  he 
may,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  without 
reeard  to  the  provisions  of  law  requiring  com- 
petitive bidding,  buy  or  sell  at  public  or  pri- 
vate sale,  or  store  or  use.  such  commodity  In 
such  quantities  and  In  such  manner  and 
upon  sucl-  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum 
necessary  production  thereof  or  otherwlbe  to 
.'-upplv  the  demand  therefor,  or  makp  sub- 
sidy payments  to  domestic  producers  of  such 
commodity  In  such  amounts  and  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  obtain 
the  maximum  necessary  production  thereof." 
Ai  this  point  I  want  to  cite  an  example  of 
the  Kind  of  producer  subsidy  that  Is  neces- 


sary  to  Increase  production   of  needed   war 
material.     In  normal  times  we  can  produce 
all  the  copper  we  need  from  mines  in  Nevada 
and    nearby    States,     Under    present    condl- 
j    tions,  copper  can  be  mined  and  sold  profitably 
I    at    12   cents   per    pound,    at   western   mines. 
'   H(  wever,  those  mines  cannot  produce  all  the 
copper  we  need  for  the  war  effort      It  there- 
j    lore  Is  necessary  to  oix-n  up  high-cost  mir.cs 
I    In  the  State  cf  Michigan,  where  it  costs  17 
■    cents  a  pound  or  5  cents  more  than  in  Ne- 
vada.    The    l;igh-co<=t    muies   produce   alxiut 
20  percent  of  the  copper  we  need      Certainly 
I    it  is  belter  to  pay  a  5-cent-a-pound  subsidy 
on  the  Michigan'  c'pper  than  it   Is  to  raise 
'    the  price  of  ccppcr  to  17  cents  on  all  sources. 
I    That    Is   definitely    a    producer    subsidy    and    I 
I    paid   only   to   get    needed    production   of   an 
,    essential    war    material      Progrums    of    that    . 
kind  are  provided  for  in  the  price-control  law. 
as  the  stcucns  I  have  just  read  indicate.        , 

Remember  that  the  bill  approved  la.-.t 
Wednesaay  does  not  repeal  any  section  of  the 
pnce-conirol  law  previously  cnacied  by  Con- 
gress. 

For  just  a  minute  or  two  let   us  see  Just 
what  the  consumer  subsidy  program  now  in 
I    effect    pctually    amounts    to    In    dollars    and 
!    cents  to  each  of  us.     The   present  program 
.    provides  for    the   payment   cf   a   subsidy   on 
i    meats,  milk,  and  butter.    The  subsidy  now  m 
effect  amounts  only  to  $6.32  per  year  for  the 
'    average  consum.er.     It   is  going   to  ccst   the 
I    laxpavers    of    this    Nation    a    minimum    of 
j    $300,000,000  to  finance  this  limited  program 
!    for  1  year.    1  hat  »800  000.000  must  be  added  to 
our  nat'enal  debt,  which  means  that  we  must 
I    buv    $800,000,000    worth    of    War   bonds    and 
!    stamps  to  finance  this  limited  consumer  sub- 
I    Sidy  progrnm.     Assuming  that  we  could  retire 
'    the  national  debt  50  years  after  the  war,  the 
S8C0.0>.'0.000  involved  In  this  proposition  plus 
the  Interest  on  War  bonds  for  a  50-year  pe- 
riod will  require  the  tax  payment  of  $19  from 
each  consumer  in  the  United  States  who.  dur- 
ing the  war,  benefited  by  a  subsidy  of  $632. 
Will   a  consumer  subsidy  of  $6  32   per  cou- 
I    sumer     prevent     uncontrolled     inflation.'     I 
I    v.'i-h  the  prevention  of  inflation  was  as  simple 
as  that.     It  is  my  honest  belief  th.it  the  pay- 
ment of  consumer  subsidies  Is.  In  itself.  Infla- 
tionary.    We  hear  a  lot  about  the  inflatlon- 
j    firy  pa!>— the  billions  cf  dollars  available  in 
'    the  hands  of  would-be  consumers,  over  snd 
above   the   value  ol    the   goods   and   services 
available    for    consumer    purchase.     We    are 
told  that  it  Is  these  billions  of  dollars  that 
lncrea.^e  the  danger  of  inflation.     It  Is  con- 
tended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
i    others  that  one  reason  for  asking  for  a  $12,- 
;    OCO.OCO  000  increase  in  Federal  taxes  next  year 
i    Is   to   drain   off    a    part   of    this   inflationary 
money.     At  the  same  time,  the  very  same  p)eo- 
ple  propose  adding  almost   a  billion  dollars 
to  the  inflationary  threat  by  adopting  a  con- 
sumer   subsidies    program.     It    just    doesn't 
make  sense  to  me. 
'        What   causes   Inflation?     We   all    agree    It 
is     spending     by     the     Government.       The 
I    spending    by    the    Government,    today,    has 
caused  the  depreciation  In  the  value  of  the 
currency,   which    is   reflected    in    our    higher 
prices.    An  Increase  in  price  alone  seldom,  if 
ever.  Induces  Infiation.    It  is  the  result  of  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  currency  by  other 
'    causes  that  creates  the  threat.    The  payment 
'    of  consumer  subsidies,  as  I  sr.ld  before,  begets 
subsidies.    If  we  must  adopt  a  new  philosophy 
'    of  Government  whereby  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  must  pay  part  of  the  food  bill 
cf  any  part  or  all  of  our  population— why  do 
we  stop  there?     There  are  other  items  in- 
volved in  the  cost  of  living  besides  food.    The 
price  of  clothing  is  going  up.    Have  I  not  as 
much  right  to  have  a  subsidy  on  a  suit  of 
clothes  that  I  buy  as  I  have  on  the  food  I  eat? 
If  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  cannot 
afford  to  pav  the  cost  of  living  at  the  present 
time,  with  "family  incomes  higher  than  ever 


beltire  in  the  histi'iy  of  this  Nation,  when  can 
they  do  so?  Would  you  want  this  program 
cciitinued  after  the  war?  Adopt  it  now  and 
It  will  continue  as  a  permanent  philosophy  of 
our  Federal  Government  for  generations  and 
maybe  centuries  to  come,  unless  or  until  the 
Go\ eminent  ccUapscs.  Same  say  that  a  little 
subsidj  Is  splendid— you  will  like  it;  you  will 
love  it',  Yuu  will  save  yourself  5  cents  on  a 
pjund  of  butter.  That  is  splendid.  Tliat  is 
easy  money  so  why  should  we  net  continue 
thi.8?  Why  not  exjiand  It?  Why  should  net 
the  G^.voinment  i;ay  a  little  more  cf  my  meat 
bill?  Fine.  Why  should  net  the  Government 
pav  my  bread  bill?  Why  should  it  not  pay  my 
milk  b'li:,  my  rhtese  bill,  my  shoe  bill,  my  rent 
bill,  my  clothing  bill' 

We  heard  a  k  t  during  the  subsidy  debate 
pbcut  liidiMdual  Incomes  cf  tho?e  living  on 
fixed    Incomes.     Ail    the    white-collar    woik- 
er.s.  the  Government  worker,  as  well  as  the 
annuitants,    the    penMoncrs.    and    so    loiih. 
Undoubtedly  nuinv  of  these  groups  are  feelli.;! 
the    pinch    and    t'.iey    are   entitled    to    relief. 
but  the  tyj»e  of  relief  they  would  accept  could 
better   be   m.rde   available  to  them   In   some 
otlier  way  than  by  adoptirr;  a  program  cf  pay- 
ing a  part  of  everyone  s  food  bill.     The  Hotise 
Binking  and  Currency  Committee   now   has 
before   It    a    proposed    food-stamp   plan   that 
has   been   offered    as   one   method    of    aiding 
those  who  have  had  no   Increase  of   income 
sinoe  1939.     I  don  t   know  that   such  a  plan 
Is  the  correct   solution,  but  I  do  know  on'» 
way  that  thousands  now  employed  in  private 
business  and  industry  could  be  helped  with- 
out incrcasii  R  the  danger  of  inflation.     Their 
cm.ployers  could  be  allowed  to  Increase  their 
wages.     1  know  of  several  cases  where  an  em- 
ployer Is  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  give 
an  employee  an  Increase  In  wages  or  salary. 
but   under  present  directives   issued   by  the 
President,  they  cannot  do  so.     No  employer 
should   be  denied  the  right  to  Increase  the 
wagi's   ci   his   employees  at   least   up  to  the 
Little   Steel    formula   or   by    15   percent.     In 
that  way,  some  of  the  pressure  lor  subsidies 
W(;uld  be  removed. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  pti'nt 
of  accepting  an  annual  subsidy  of  $632,  know- 
ing that  the  very  men  and  women  who  are 
now  fighting  cur  battle  on  55  different  war 
fronts  will  have  to  come  home  and  assume 
part  of  the  debt  I  have  helped  to  Increase. 
How  could  I  look  the  returning  soldier  and 
.sailor  in  the  eye,  after  they  have  found  cut 
that  I  voted  to  lake  $6  32  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  each  member  of  my  family,  and 
left  them  with  a  debt  of  $19  that  they  mu«t 
pay  over  a  period  of  years  for  each  $6.32  I 
voted  for  myself.  How  can  the  man  and 
woman  now  working  on  our  production  llnea 
look  his  son,  brother,  or  friend  m  the  eye. 
under  such   circumstances. 

During  debate  on  the  consumer  subsldv 
section  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
bill,  It  was  contended  that  If  consumer  sub- 
sidies are  stopped,  organized  labor  would 
strike  Tliey  would  tie  up  our  war  Indus- 
tries Frankly,  I  don't  believe  It  I  have  too 
much  faith  In  the  patriotism  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  make  up  organized  labor,  I  would 
not  reflect  on  their  loyalty  by  saying  that 
because  of  the  loss  of  a  subsidy  of  $6  32  per 
year,  they  would  try  to  stop  our  production 
lines  and  threaten  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
their  own  sons  and  brothers. 

Some  of  us  may  liave  seen  the  chart  that 
was  published  In  PM  last  week,  purporting 
to  show  the  cost  of  certain  foods  puch  as 
tteaks.  hamburgers,  pork  chops,  butter,  and 
milk  as  of  today.  In  the  next  column  the 
price  that  would  be  charged  after  January  1, 
If  consumer  subsidies  are  barred  and.  In  the 
last  column,  the  price  of  the  same  commod- 
ity a  year  later.  In  the  last  column  of  this 
chart  Uie  prices  were  Bhown  to  be  more  than 
twice  the  price  as  of  today.  Can  anyone 
please  explain  to  me  bow  the  remo.ai  ul  i* 
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4-crnt-per-pound  subsidy  on  beef  can  caiue 
the  prtce  of  beef  to  go  frcm  39  to  78  cents  per 
pound,  or  for  mlllc  to  go  from  17  to  30  cents 
a  quart?  The  onJy  way  for  that  to  happen 
would  be  for  the  sdminlstratlon — because  of 
the  refusal  of  Congress  to  approve  consumer 
subsidies-  to  refuse  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  price-control  law.  In  other 
wcrds.  such  Inflation  would  only  come  about 
If  the  Pret.drnt  took  a  "dog  In  the  manger" 
att.fudp.  let  the  lid  off,  and  permitted  prices 
to  skyrocket,  simply  to  put  Congress  In  a  bad 
light  with  unthinking  people.  I  do  not,  for 
one  moment,  think  the  President  would  per- 
mit such  a  thing  to  be  done.  It  has  been 
said  that  consumer  subsidies  are  necessary 
to  prevent  an  Inflationary  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  There  Is,  however,  an  alterna- 
tive that  has  not  as  yet  been  tried  and  that 
Is  an  honest,  courageous  administration  of 
the  price-control  law  as  approved  by  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House. 


Needed — A  Secretary  of  Aviatioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ElKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  30.  1943 

Mr  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vital 
Importance  of  aviatlcn  in  the  years 
directly  before  us  is  obvious  to  everyone. 
No  one  can  possibly  ignore  the  tremen- 
dous impact  of  military  air  power  as  a 
ma<or  factor  in  the  winning  of  this  war. 
The  posse.-^sion  of  a  great  striking  force 
In  the  air  will  be  no  less  decisive  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

Apait  from  the  military  aspects  of 
nviation,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
lole  of  flight  in  commercial  transport 
will  be  magnified  beyond  all  belief  with- 
in the  npxt  decade.  It  is  startling  to 
leahze  that  at  this  late  date  our  own 
Government  has  no  clearly  defined  policy 
with  respect  to  American  aviation  rights 
In  the  thousands  of  landing  fields  our 
men  have  carved  from  the  soil  through- 
out the  world.  It  may  be  a  grave  disaster 
if  we  do  not  speedily  rouse  ourselves  from 
the  lethargy  of  this  do-nothing  policy. 

A  nation  which  does  not  recotmize  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  a  proper 
development  of  both  commercial  and 
military  aviation  in  these  times  is  bury- 
ing its  head  in  the  sand.  It  is  true  that 
our  several  services  are  developing  splen- 
did aircraft  for  their  particular  needs. 
Army.  NavT,  and  marine  planes  are  be- 
ing constantly  perfected.  But  there  is 
no  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
primarily  concerned  with  aviation  in  all 
its  phases. 

For  months  I  have  been  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Cabinet  officer 
to  be  known  as  the  Secretary  of  Aviation. 
Our  British  allies  have  enjoyed  the  serv- 
ices of  an  Air  Ministry  for  a  long  period. 
It  is  time  we  caught  up. 

To  head  this  office  today,  we  have  an 
outstanding  aviation  hero,  who  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  both  the  military 
and  commercial  needs  of  our  Nation, 


Gen.  James  Doolittle.  He  would  give 
aviation  the  importance  It  deserve.s  and 
start  America  off  gloriously  into  the  age 
of  flight  which  looms  directly  ahead. 

I  urge  every  thinking  American  to 
Join  with  me  in  this  effort  to  compel  rec- 
ognition of  the  new  responsibility  before 
us. 


Los  An{eles  Area  Transportation 
Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATHTS 
Tuesday,  November  30.  19 -13 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  streetcar  and  bus  tran.sporta- 
tion  must  be  relied  upon  to  get  a  very 
large  percentage  of  workers  in  the  Los 
Angeles  County  area  to  the  shipyards, 
aircraft  fpctories.  and  other  war  plant.":. 

There  has  been  great  difficulty  in  se- 
curing and  keeping  the  services  ot 
enough  competent  workers  to  maintain 
this  transportation  service  adequaLei.v. 
The  reason,  very  briefly,  has  been  that 
the  pay  of  the.se  transportation  workers 
has  been  sharply  beio-v  that  which  they 
could  readily  receive  by  leaving  their  ex- 
isting employment  and  going  to  work  in 
some  of  the  war  plants  which  are  con- 
stantly advertising  for  workers. 

Attempts  to  correct  this  situation  have 
been  many  and  earnest.  By  and  large 
there  has  been  no  disagreement  between 
the  men  and  women  and  the  companies 
for  which  they  work.  But  Government 
agencies  have  spent  very  long  periods  of 
time  considering  cases  presented  to  them 
for  pay  adjustments  and  have  generally 
not  approved  the  adjustments  agreed 
upon  by  workers  and  employer.s. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  War 
Labor  Board  the  case  of  the  wages  of 
employees  of  the  Los  Angeles  Railway 
Corporation  L  Motor  Coach  Lines,  in 
connection  with  which  I  ask  consent  to 
include  herewith  the  memorandum  filed 
by  counsel  for  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Street  Electric  Railway  and  Motor 
Coach  Employees  of  America : 

Natiohal  Wa«  Labor  Boakd — In  the  Matter 
or  Los  Angklbs  Railwat  Corporation  and 
the  lo0  angei.is  motcmi  coach  lines  and 
tux  a1iai.camated  association  of  sxrfet, 
Blbctsic  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Em- 

PLOTKXS  OF  AMRRICA   (A.  F.  OF  h.) CASE  NO. 

10-M17 MKMOIIAKDT71I    IN    SXTPPLEMENT    OF 

UinON  EVIOKNCX &7TEMBEX  24,    1943 

The  brief  filed  by  the  union  in  support 
of  Its  petition  for  reconsideration  of  the  de- 
cision in  the  above  entitled  case  summarized 
the  evidence  submitted  therewith,  and  set 
forth  the  union  position  with  respect  tc  that 
evidence.  The  evidence  introduced  in  the 
public  hearing  in  Los  Angeles,  on  September 
10  to  13.  Inclusive,  substantiated ,  corrobo- 
rated, and  amplified  that  submitted  with  the 
petition  for  reconsideration,  but  did  not  sub- 
stantially depart  from  the  evidence  already 
placed  before  the  Board.  The  union  conse- 
quently does  not  now  desire  to  resiurunanze 
the  evidence  or  offer  a  complete  restatement 


of  i's  position.  .";lnr?  bo'h  arc  in  the  record. 
This  memcr.mdum  is  filed  only  in  order  to 
state,  vpry  biielly.  the  criteria  which  the 
union  bfiieves  should  be  piven  greatest 
weight  m  decislnn  upon  its  petition  for  ap- 
proval (if  tlie  wat;e  rites  agreed  upon  between 
the  I'.nifin  and  the  L'lS  Anjelcs  Rallw-.y  and 
M  tor  Coach  Coiripnnics.  In  view  of  the 
piinciples  under  wiiich  the  B  jard  will  con- 
sider ar.d  gr:iiit  appeals,  and  the  position 
expressed  in  ^he  cplnion  of  the  Board  in  this 
ci.se.  the  union  statement  is  limited  to  two 
general  co!-,siderations;  first,  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  principles  iinderlyine  the  Watkins 
decision  ot  1942  upon  wape  rates  of  these 
employees  and  the  jirinciples  leld  down  by 
tl.>.'  Nj'inn;il  War  Labor  Bv)ard,  and  second, 
the  bases  for  Jvidcment  upon  the  effect  of  in- 
creu.sed  wages  on  the  attainment  of  maxi- 
mum efficiency  In  the  national  war  effort. 

THS   '.V.ATKINS   RFPCRT 

The  decision  made  upon  the  request  cf 
the.se  employees  for  mcreares  in  wage  rates. 
ii:  1942,  lies  at  the  tcoi  of  all  of  tiie  subse- 
quent d'.Riculiies  on  this  property  and  others 
in  the  southern  C.iL.'onua  area.  Early  in 
1942  Uie  iinicn  reque.-led  wage  increases 
wh'ch  would  have  hrovi'/ht  the  rates  of  pay 
of  the  employees  more  neaily  into  line  with 
tl.o.-^  paid  for  woilt  of  comparable  or  similar 
degrees  cf  skill  in  the  southern  California 
area  T?.e  report  cf  the  exaiiiiier.  Dr.  Gordon 
Watk-.ns.  appointed  by  the  E'jard  in  that  case, 
p'rtiitfd  only  a  fraction  of  the  increa^^e  le- 
q\iest:Hl  m  a  repiri  which  was  confused  and 
(.mtr.id  cttiry.  The  National  War  Labor 
Board,  under  ilic  treincndcus  pressure  of  tiiat 
period,  appruvcd  the  recommendations  of  its 
exaniiiier:  the  i.Ttes  thus  fixed,  since  they 
applied  to  the  iari^est  Ftreet  railway  and  bus 
operations  in  the  area,  liave  been  highly 
liiP-uentifl  in  detfrniiiiiiig  other  rates  in  <i 
V.  .<.<,'e  struc'tire  the  B  lard  lias  held  to  be  in- 
terr.rtlly  stabilized,  as  between  Individual 
conipanie.s. 

The  principles  upon  which  Dr.  Watkins 
based  his  rfcommendaticns  included  his 
eMitnate  liiat  the  companies  were  unable  tj 
pay  hicher  warje  r:ites,  and  his  belief  that 
the  empUyt-es  were  not  entitled  to  wage  rates 
p.ud  for  similar  work  or  decrees  of  skill  in 
Indu-'iries  handling  war  contracts  upon  the 
t-  >t-plus  basis.  Thus  in  dismissing  the 
union  request  for  adjustment  of  inequalities 
In  wage  ra^es.  Dr.  Waikins  said: 

"Although  the  viiiicn's  specific  rate  adjust- 
ments are  undcrstand.nble  In  the  light  of  the 
hii?h  wage  ':<"hedu!es  for  similar  work  In  war- 
con'rnc  lndu=tnes  in  wh'rh  the  cost-plus 
principie  is  operative  under  Government 
pauonage.  no  such  patronage  exists  In  the 
transit  industry.  Heiice  the  cases  are  nut 
anale^pous." 

No  other  construction  can  be  placed  U|X)n 
this  statement  than  that  Dr.  Watkins  found 
the  bus  and  railway  empl(;yees  being  paid  less 
than  other  employees  for  similar  work  In  the 
community  He  found  the  union  request 
understandable — which  must  have  meant 
that  the  rates  being  requested  were  within 
the  range  of  outside  rates.  But  the  request 
was  den.ed  on  the  ground  that  wage  rates  in 
war  industries  ought  not  to  be  the  standard 
for  Judging  wage  rates  in  industries  where 
the  manHRement  has  no  cost-plus  guaranty. 

Dr  Watkins  cicarly  felt  It  to  be  unfair  to 
the  management  of  these  companies  that 
they  sh  uid  pay  wage  rates  comparable  with 
those  paid  by  wiir  industries  In  tiie  area.  The 
dom.mant  conslderaiion  was  obviously  not 
Just  the  ability  of  the  company  to  pay  but 
actually  belief  that  the  adjusting  inequi- 
ties In  wage  rates  should  depend  on  methcxls 
of  price  determination  in  tlie  various  indus- 
tries. 

The  principle  itself  announced  by  Dr.  Wat- 
kins is  unsound  and  in  direct  coutrad*ct-on 
with  the  policies  of  the  National  Wnr  Li.bor 
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BiiMd  lis  application  to  a  public  utility. 
[•\en  \vc. e  the  p'^inciple  gCii' rally  Just  and 
flcccptcd,  v.-culd  be  liigl/.y  ques^i mi.ble.  With 
the  iiicrcasing  Cc)nveisiou  of  all  American  iii- 
duslry  to  war  purposes,  and  tV.e  war  service 
being  rendered  by  the  ira.isit  cjmpanies,  the 
sug^csticn  thut  wa;4C  riites  of  tiansit  em- 
plc^yccs  should  not  be  compartd  w.th  those 
of  other  war  industries,  or  that  any  ncuwar 
Industries  should  not  be  compared  v. ith  -Aur 
industries,  is  wholly  untenable. 

Kad  ihe  Waikms  decision  beai  clculy  un- 
dPistood.  and  appealed  to  the  Board  under 
ri:l3s  now  governing,  it  rhculd  and  almost 
certainly  would  have  been  reversed.  The  em- 
ployees involved  in  this  pn..ci-edint;  have 
thiis  not  only  every  ground  for  requesting 
that  their  wa-e  r..tcs  be  iucria.scd  in  the 
agiecd-upon  aniuunt  but  iliey  liuve  also  suf- 
fered an  appaieiitly  irreniOdiable  Injury  be- 
cause of  a  year's  delay  in  the  adjustment  to 
wiiich  they  are  and  have  heiu  entitled.  The 
added  inc:;u!ty  stre::E.the:is  the  union  posi- 
tiuu  that  the  B'laid  si.juld  arpiove  the  wage 
rates  upon  wlMrh  union  and  manas-m^'-'- 
have  asieed. 

EFTECnVE    PRO&ECtmON    OF    THE    W.\R 

Ti^  Union  sug^'"it^  that  there  are  certsdn 
standareis  of  performar.ce  \Oiich  the  Nati-.n 
ha.s  every  right  to  expel  of  all  American  in- 
dustries during  the  war  cnorpency,  and  cer- 
tain others  which  apply  with  especi\l  force 
to  those  Industries  cng-aged  in  furnishing 
goods  or  services  e«^ential  to  the  war  effort. 
Each  industry,  its  management  and  em- 
pUyces  alike,  cs.-.cntlal  i,o  tlie  piosecutinn  of 
the  war,  should  ncv/  be  oper.-.tmg  at  the 
maximum  of  efficiency,  in  teims  both  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  service  rendered;  all 
industries,  however,  little  essential  they  may 
be.  should  be  utllizinft  available  manpower, 
equipment,  and  m.itcnal?  with  the  greatest 
edectiveness,  and  should  be  conserving  labor 
and  materia:.-;  with  the  utm  )£t  care. 

Tnese  criteria  m:;:lit  v.ell  be  applied  by  all 
agencies  of  Government,  to  their  own  policies 
and  decisions,  in  oierfising  the  pi  wers 
granted  them  for  the  nguliuion  of  hijor  and 
industry. 

The  cpcrations  cf  the  Ln,s  Ang'-les  Railway 
and  motorcor'h  companies  are  not  only 
tsscnilal  to  the  war  effort,  In  that  complete 
cessation  of  their  services  would  seriously 
interfere  with  If  not  wi;olly  interiupt  war 
production  m  that  aiea.  but  the  attainment 
of  maximum  efTiciency  in  transit  service  is 
also  of  vital  importance  in  reaching  the 
highest  prsslble  performance  In  Los  Angeles 
v.ar  plants.  Any  impairiv.ent  of  transit  serv- 
ice means  imp;(liment  of  v  ;-tr  production. 

Transit  service  in  th;U  area  has  been  se- 
riously impaired,  incro-ismqir  so  as  the  re- 
quirements of  war  lndu<trics  have  mounted. 
That  Impairment  now  approaches  complete 
collapse 

Furthermore,  manpower  is  being  wasted  in 
those  trans't  operations  flisi.  because  of  the 
tremcndeus  total  of  man-days  consumed  in 
training  men  v.ho  dei  inA  stay  In  the  ind\:s- 
try,  and  second  because  of  the  time  lost  In 
sickness  by  men  who  are  overwrrl-ed  In 
trying  to  maintain  transit  operation*. 

Equipment  i:^  likewise  being  wasted,  since 
streetca-s  and  busses— o:  vhich  there  Is  a 
national  and  local  shorti.ee— are  b?ing  per- 
mitted to  stay  Idle  in  the  barns  and  garages 
cf  the  compan  es 

The  manpower  rcscuices  of  the  compardes. 
and  of  the  area,  arc  bcinn  dissipated  because 
the  long  hour.s  now  being  worked  are  in- 
escapably reducing  the  ability  of  these 
workers  to  maintpin  tl.eir  cffi'';rncy,  or  even 
to  continue  tu  work,  through  the  months  and 
years  of  max.muni  wai  aCivity  which  lie 
f.head   of  lis. 

Equipment  resources  are  also  being  under- 
mi'ieu.  Busses  and  streetcar:,  arc  nc:  now 
being  in.^pected  •  r  n.  iiritameu    ■i  ihey  should 


be,  and  the  r;.te  of  cejuipinent  fiiuies  is 
correspoiidingly  higli  and  iismp.  Tho  saleiy 
of  employees  and  {-assenbcrs  is  increasingly 
endangered.  Increasing  undermaintenance 
of  equipment,  roadway,  and  structures,  must 
reduce  the  future  uillity  and  value  of  the 
materials  which  the  Nation  and  this  war- 
industry  center  will  nccd  eve  more  gravely 
as    the   war  continue.;. 

Tliese  transit  companies  are  wasting  man- 
power and  eqaii  mtnt  because  they  cannot 
hire  enough  men  to  upeiatc  and  maintain 
their  facilities,  and  they  cannot  keep  those 
they  do  hiie. 

The  transit  Indtistry  is  supplying  insuffi- 
cient service,  and  irregular  and  undopend- 
ablo  service,  to  Los  Anr.e!c>'  vital  war  indus- 
tries becau'e  experienced  tran;-it  woikers 
liave  left  tiie  indu.^try.  and  even  inexperi- 
enced workers  cither  will  not  enttr  the  In- 
dustry or  w.U  not  stay  for  the  wage  rates 
being  paid. 

Mansg-'ment  and  labor  alike  h..ve  done 
everything  possible  to  overcome  these  major 
handicaps  to  their  war  service  They  and 
the  various  regulatory  agencies  directly  con- 
cerned with  transit  problems  in  the  area  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  iianslt  serv- 
ice cannot  be  maintained,  to  say  nothing  ot 
its  being  restored  to  the  standards  necessary 
for  attaining  maximum  war  jotrntal  in  Los 
Angeles  Industries,  unless  wate  rates  of  oper- 
ators and  maintenance  men  are  increased. 
The  union,  the  companies,  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  the  Cahforn'a  State  Rail- 
road Commi.-sion,  the  Board  of  Public  Utili- 
ties and  Transportation  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  industries  served  by  the 
transit  companies  are  agreed  that  higher  wage 
rates  are  an  indispensable  condition  to  the 
reneicring  of  continued  transportation  service 
111  the  area. 

Under  these  circumstances,  prompt  and 
favorable  action  by  the  National  War  Labor 
BuMird  tipon  the  request  made  Jointly  by  the 
union  and  the  companies  will  be  to  grant  a 
measure  of  Ju.-ticc  to  the  overbuidened  transit 
employees  involved,  and  to  lift  from  war  in- 
dustries in  the  Leis  Angeles  district  at  least  a 
part  of  the  handicap  upon  them  by  inade- 
quate and  collapsing  transit  service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.    David    Zimriko, 

Fli  L.  Oliver. 

Cot/T!.'t/    for    t'le    Amalgamaird 

A^scriation  of  Street.  Electric 

Rcilic<3y.  and  Motor  Corrh  Fm- 

plpyec.  of  Am"}  tea  (A  F.ofL). 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  K^NS.^s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  30,  1943 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  onr  of  the 
mo.st  intrre.stinn  and  timely  book?  pub- 
li'-hed  in  recent  months  is  The  Home 
Front,  by  David  Hinshaw.  This  book  is 
a  sound,  thouehtful.  and,  above  all,  fair 
report  on  what  has  taken  place  in  Amer- 
ica dunnc  the  pr..st  2  year.s.  It  could  be 
read  by  eveiv  Am.cncan  vith  pl.'^asure 
and  profit  Members  of  Con^'ics.s  will 
be  especially  inf^resifd  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "Ccnrire.-s  and  the  War."  Po.s- 
sibiy  none  of  us  will  agree  with  all  of 
the  coni  iu'uC'i;.-  or  recommendation'^  of 
Mr  Hin.iha.v.  bviUthe  chapter  in  u.>>  en- 


tuoi.v-  i-^  a  balanced,  honest,  and  con- 
.stiuctive  report  of  the  part  of  Congres.i 
in  the  war  effort.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  rtmaiks  in  the  Record,  I  submit  the 
.same  herewith: 

Congrfss  and  the  War 

Despite  the  excellent  war  record  msde  by 
Conctress  in  handling  nn^t  major  questions 
(Hiring  the  fust  yei.r  of  war.  the  voters  of  the 
country  aerused  It  of  splnelessness  and  dere- 
lirlicn  of  duty.  They  a.>ked;  Did  Congress  let 
dem.ocraiic  Instituticns  down  by  failing  to 
perform  l*s  duties  pri>mptly  and  competently? 
Shall  we  put  Coi.gr-. ss  on  trial?  Are  we  see- 
ing: before  our  eyes  the  break-down  of  legis- 
lative tovernint'iit  ? 

A  siudy  cf  the  recoid  reveals  that  six  fac- 
tur.>  weie  highly  respoufible  for  the  low  public 
csieem  of  the  Seveatv  -seventh  Congress. 
These  were- 

"1.  Pcpular  concern  about  the  Ineptitude 
of  the  war  ndminisiiatUni.  military  defeats. 
and  c^en  about  the  sventual  outcome  of  the 
war. 

■  2  Failure  of  the  people  to  realize  that  It 
\\a3  not  Congns.?  as  an  institution,  but  the 
Democratic  Party  s  majority,  which  was  re- 
sponsible fcr  the  Wvsrst  phases  of  the  record 
made  by  ilie  Seventy-seventh  Congress  It 
ylekied  'o  the  pcisuasuin  of  the  party  s 
lerder.  Prrsident  Rnosevelt.  to  pass  meastircs 
he  de»-ired  (^r  to  block  the  enactment  of  thcic 
he  oppo-ed,  over  the  majority  Judgment  of 
Congress. 

"3.  Fs.ilurc  of  the  people  to  distinguish 
between  Congress  as  an  institution  and  Con- 
gressmen as  individuals. 

■  4  A  few  major  congressional  blunders  and 
a  number  of  minor  ones:  congressional  dilly- 
da)lyin«;  sending  up  too  many  trial  balloe'ns 
when  It  considered  certain  ticklish  major 
questions,  such  as  inflation  and  manpower. 

"5  The  archaic  methods  through  which 
Colli,  ress  functions.  Its  preservation  of  the 
indefensible  seniority  system.  The  lack  ol 
any  congressional  public-relations  sense. 

"6  The  abuse  of  congressional  powers  of 
investigation  under  the  protecting  cloak  e)f 
Immunity  by  seme  braggarts,  bullies,  and 
exiiibitionitis  in  its  membership." 

Congress  perfoimcd  a  function  vital  to 
democtacy  utinng  the  war's  first  year.  There 
can  be  no  substitute  for  It  as  the  voice  e)f 
the  people  or  for  executing  the  will  of  the 
pe<^p,e  And  if  the  people  arc  angry  with 
Cong-ei»s  lor  goexl  or  bad  reasons,  or  feel 
themseUes  misrepresented,  they  must  look 
not  only  to  the  elections,  but  to  the  present 
parlian.entaiy  technique  of  Congress.  Today 
its  procedure  in  outv.urd  form  is  not  strik- 
ingly advanced  beyond  its  late  eighteenth 
century  beginnings.  The  reorganization  of 
Its  technique  can  rejuvenate  the  e.<-6ential 
dcmocraiic  function  of  Congress,  enable  It 
not  only  to  perform  more  satisfactorily,  but 
nlso  to  i?ive  the  people  a  livelier  realization 
that  It  represents  tliem  and  their  power  In 
the  Government. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Muhlenberg  Col- 
lepe  m  May  1942,  Speaker  cf  the  House  of 
Representatives  Sam  Rayburn  said: 

•  In  every  great  crisis  In  any  nation's  his- 
tory, the  men  who  aie  doing  the  world's  great 
woik  have  been  attacked.  The  Members  of 
Crnc'^cfs  are  t<j<Jay  under  attack,  and  it  Eeems 
that  In  tome  quarters  there  is  a  studied  effort 
to  o'sircy  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  their  elected  representa- 
tive* The  pre.'-ent  Congress  cannot  run  this 
wai  but  It  ha.'  done  Its  duty.  It  has  given 
the  edminisiiation  every  law  and  every  dol- 
lar it  has  n'kcd  for  to  prepare  the  country  for 
del'  nj-e  " 

No  man.  however,  would  claim  that  Con- 
gress had  lived  up  to  the  Constitution's  specl- 
fiCi-iiOns.  These  prt^vided.  among  c'.her  func- 
tions, that  It  ..nould  bold  the  Natioi.';.  puiS2, 
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w«lch  the  Pre*!(5^:it  hin  appointees,  and  the 
courti.  ar-.d  m»  that  thev  performetl  their 
duti"".  The?*  representatives  of  the  people 
and  the  St-a'f^  «re  members  of  what  wa«  In- 
tend'd  U)  bp  tlie  Tr-r:f;t  Important  ol  the  three 
Cof.d.n.ite  bianchps  nf  Oi  vernmcnt. 

Th.re  whcliy  unrelated  factors  tended  to 
we:ilce:i  tlie  preeminent  poaition  Congress 
heitl  in  our  povernmental  scheme.  One  of 
th«s  wa*  a  popular  President's  occa-.ional 
h'  s'.llity  tfiward  It:  another  was  the  growth 
of  executive  power  In  e%ery  land;  and  the 
third  was  the  nature  of  global  war's  de- 
mands Global  war  places  all  empha.sls  on 
quick  action.  rccognUes  UtUe  need  for  de- 
bate. These  factors,  when  combined  as  they 
Wire  n;:'  .it  g-'eniii.r'ly  l^ave  destroyed  Con- 
gress. They  did  not.  Congreas.  In  fact,  was 
atren(iihcxi«,<l  by  this  test  under  fire.  The 
reciri,  shows  that  It: 

1  Do'-lared  war  against  Japan  In  a  few 
minutes'  time  and  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote;  against  Italy  and  Germany  unanimously 
and  immediately. 

2  P.v.'^srd,  almost  wl'hout  debate,  two  bills 
which  gave  tUe  Presid-nt  every  power  he 
wanted  for  total  war. 

3  Immi^lately  enlarged  the  draft  and  au- 
thuri?(^  the  raoblllzation  of  all  Unitetl  States 
n-.nnpower  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65. 

4  Provided  1135  000.000  000  for  war  pur- 
p<.s«5£  in  seven  appropriation  bills. 

6  Provided  for  every  expansion  that  the 
Aiiny  and  Niivy  requested 

6  .\ci VDcaiC'l  and  nuthorlzed  the  flve-ocean 
NdVy  ahead  of  the  President;  earlier  it  had 
aUvora^ed  and  puthorlzed  the  two-ocean  Navy 
tiV'T  his  Dcp^.s.tion 

Thicufh  Its  committee  investigations  of  the 
war  effort.  Congress  exposed  administration 
\ieaknes9i3  and  derelictions  of  duty,  thereby 
•peeding  the  Government's  war  program; 
killed  the  O.  C.  D.  attempt  to  carry  on  social 
reforms  with  public  funds  which  had  been 
r.ppropriated  for  air-raid  defense;  forced  the 
adnilnt.'^tratlon  to  ti'.lce  forthright  action, 
brii.glng  order  and  direction  out  of  its  rubbt-r 
cliu(.«,  revealed  ImproprleUes  on  the  part  of 
both  Industrial  management  and  labor 
unions,  held  ip  to  the  Nation's  contempt 
tiie  prt  flf?e:s  in  war  contracts,  some  of  whom 
rectntly   had  b<en  adiuinistratlon  favorites. 

CONCIXSS  T.tLKrO  A  GRZAT  DEAL 

Tlie  pe«-iple  complained  that  Congress 
talked  too  much.  Talking,  the  people  should 
realize.  Is  the  business  of  Congress.  To 
watch,  to  Investigate,  and  to  legislate  are 
talking  Jobs.  Tlie  Hou.'e.  which  represents 
the  people,  and  the  Senate,  which  represents 
the  States,  are  electwl  to  Interpret  the  will 
cf  the  pe  ule  and  to  express  It  In  law;  to  see 
that  these  laws  are  boaestly  and  efficiently 
enforced.  These  duties  require  debate,  not 
administration. 

The  Members  of  the  House  who  must  go 
befcre  the  people  every  2  years,  and  of  the 
Senate,  who  must  go  before  them  every  8 
years,  have  found  that  the  be«t  way  to  focus 
public  attention  on  a  question  Is  through 
debate.  Argtinrent  for  and  against  a  measure 
brings  out  all  shades  and  manner  of  opinion 
and  information,  which  the  people  need  as 
the  basis  for  a  decision.  Members  of  Con- 
gress know  that  It  Is  only  through  debate 
tha'  the  people's  wisdom  may  be  determined 
and  Incorporated  Ir.  government;  universal 
acceptance  of  laws  secured;  opposition  to 
unsound  or  Inadvisable  laws  made  clear. 
Thus  the  debates  in  Ccngresa  had  an  Im- 
portant part  in  preparing  the  people  for 
the  war. 

The  people,  In  turn,  know  that  democracy 
cannot  exist  unless  government  determines 
and  expresses  their  will,  captures  and  uses 
their  wisdom.  The  flat  of  bureaucrats  and 
the  Gallup  poll  can  do  neither.  The  flat  of 
bureaucrats  cannot  lead  an  independent 
people.     Public  opinion  polls  on  Important 


Issues  represent  npuher  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple nor  their  coi.sidered  Judem-nt.  The 
snapshot  of  a  public  poll  fr'^quentiy  catc?  es 
little  more  than  hair-trlg?er  opini'^n  Oc- 
casionally election  returns  reveal  the  li:'.i''- 
curncy  even  of  their  preelection  e^'irrr.U'.s. 
This  is  natural,  since  Fuch  polls  neither  spek 
nor  pretend  to  represent  the  peoples  mature 
or  scttl'.'d  Judgment.  Actually  they  are 
mefieer  samplings  of  public  opinion  on 
speclflc  l.ssues  worded  in  a  spc-lU'"  manr."r. 
Throughout  the  year  by  d'^bntc.  In'rs'n'.i- 
tlon,  legislation,  and  In  other  ways.  C  n- 
grcss  assayed  the  peoples  will  and  helped 
them  to  reiich  a  mature  and  settled  Judg- 
ment both  intellectually  and  morally,  on  the 
war  issues.  By  these  means  the  legislators 
fiLso  we.e  able  t(  determine  Jiox  far  the  peo- 
ple were  willing  to  go  In  prcsecut.n^  this  rr 
that  pha&e  of  the  war  program.  Ct.ngieES 
did  this  part  of  i^s  Job  well. 

TUZ    IlED    INK    SIDE    OI'    THZ    CONGRESSIONAL 
LECCEB 

A  major  blunder  made  by  CciiKies>.s  m  Jan- 
uary 1942  was  to  vote  pensioris  l.ir  lis  Mci.i- 
bers.  There  is  no  valid  reason  wny  M.-ra'ccrs 
of  Conferee  should  not  be  pfnsioned  as  woil 
as  other  public  servants.  But  thf  bill  came 
up  for  a  vote  when  the  war  for  the  Unittd 
Nations  in  the  Far  lSa5t  was  grin?  bat'iy. 
The  people  were  gravely  ccncernec.  nnd  tlity 
wanted  their  public  st?rvants  to  cor.ccntrnte 
on  the  war  eC:rt.  B-sid  s  its  unfcrturatc 
tlmln?.  the  method  of  passing  the  bill  was 
wrong.  When  the  people  learned-  that  a  lew 
slick  leiders  had  buried  a  pension  provision 
for  ele^'tcd  offlciul.-;,  Incluiiui;  Members  cl 
Congress,  deep  down  In  a  s^eneral  civil  serv- 
ice pension  bill  and  hUirievl  the  bill  thrcviuh 
Its  diiferent  readins;s,  they  exploded  wrh  a 
barq 

This  was  not  the  time  for  Congress  to  vce 
Itseif  pensions.  Openly  acivoc.ittd.  opei^.ly 
voted  upon  during  normal  times,  the  people 
might  either  have  given  their  consent  to  such 
a  measure  or  have  accepted  it  without  over- 
much grumbling.  Congress  as  an  in^titutiiin 
was  hurt  by  the  action  and,  still  more  by  the 
effort  ol  some  meml>er!i  to  stigmatize  the  cp- 
po5;ltlon  to  their  measure  as  a  Nazi  plat.  Al- 
though Congress  repealed  the  law,  it  lo-^t  face. 
During  the  excitement,  of  the  moment,  tl-.e 
people  refused  to  accept  explanations.  B'lt 
the  record  will  be  well  served  by  trnnFcribir^ 
here  a  private  statement  by  Concres^-m.ia 
Edwakd  H.  Reeb  of  Kansas: 

"Last  December  (1942)  the  House  had  un- 
der con.'iidera'.lon  a  bill  amcniUng  the  retire- 
ment law  for  civil-service  employees  and  pro- 
vided, among  other  things,  f'jr  an  lncrea.=e  in 
the  amount  to  be  contributed  by  such  em- 
ployees— whereby  their  benefits  wctild  be  In- 
creased accordingly. 

"Tlie  main  feature  of  the  bill  provided  that 
retirement  payment.s  would  be  increased  Iri  m 
3' J  to  5  percent — the  bill  covered  abi  ut 
3C0.0JO  employer. .  It  elLso  contained  a  proviso 
that  W(juld  include  elective  oflicials  cf  the 
Government — who  would  likewise  pay  5  per- 
cent of  nheir  salaries  Into  the  retirement  fund, 
and  would  be  entitled  to  retirement  bentnts. 
Such  elective  officials,  however,  were  given  ilio 
right  to  elect  to  com"?  under  the  law — and 
were  not  compelled  to  do  so.  Civ.l-^crvice 
employees  are  required  to  come  under  the 
terms  oi  the  law. 

"In  other  words,  this  provision  included 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Pie.?ident,  and  the 
Vice  President.  If  Members  cf  Congress  want- 
ed to  come  un  ler  the  act — they  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  5  percent  of  the  salary  received. 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  they 
held  office.  At  the  age  of  62  years,  If  they 
were  no  longer  Members  of  Congress,  thty 
would  be  entitled  to  retirement  benefits  that 
figured  out,  as  nearly  as  I  understand  it,  to 
about  $  140  per  year  for  each  toOO  tiie  Member 
had  contributed. 


'!  opprseJ  the  •v't -:!«  proposition,  mainly  as 
n  mT«'.er  of  principle.  1  did  not  think 
Members  of  Contress  should  place  thcm- 
fe!^es  in  a  po^rim  vherc!;7  they  should  ask 
the  Governmcrt  to  ron^'-ibute  to  finid«  to 
caTV  them  aloi'c:  after  they  retire  from  ofBce. 
"Furthermore.  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of 
econtnny  tiiat  M*  mbe ra  of  Congress  are  not 
In  very  gocd  petition  to  demand  savhies  of 
Government  f'.mds  nnd  then  ask  for  addt- 
tK'iinl  benefits  for  themselves,  even  tho\igh 
ccrrparatlvcly  small. 

"Likewise,  Cor.erei.?  \r  not  In  ven,'  CTOOd  pc- 
sitlnn  to  der.l  with  a  problem  affecting  thou- 
sands of  Govrmment  employees,  when  they 
theni-selves  ask  to  be  included  within  the 
terms  of  su.-h  legislation, 

"It  «h(ni!d  r. lr,o  he  observed  th'xt  the  man- 
ner In  which  th's  ler'\«.lnMon  was  pre?entr-d 
tn  the  House  was  nit  above  criticism.  It 
should  have  been  properly  prcscn^od  and 
thoroughly  debated  " 

T.\  :e3 

The  public  mistakenly  gained  the  Impres- 
sion that  Congress  atfrked  the  tax  question 
gingerly;  that  it  seemed  to  shrink  from  the 
task.  S-ome  of  this  apparent  hesitation  was 
created  by  the  method  of  writing  a  tdx  bill 
and  Eome  ol  it  was  the  method  of  dem^Tcracy. 

The  job  of  wilting  a  tax  bill  l.s  colossal. 
The  1942  bill  conttiined  more  than  a  thou- 
sand it-m."..  L.ich  nf  these  had  to  be  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people's  ability 
U3  pa\  and  of  equity  and  justice.  Prclor.eed 
hearings  v;ere  hfld  to  <^ive  the  people  an 
oppo  unity  to  state  their  obiections.  .M:er 
the  hearings  came  the  necessary  debatc.- 

Lcvymg  taxes  is  the  most  onerous  duty  leg- 
islators have  because  a  tax  bill  has  no  friends, 
mar.y  crric.=  and  n(.>t  a  few  enemies.  More 
than  this,  ti^.c  iioole  could  be  made  ready 
to  accept  nev  and  hicher  taxes  only  as  they 
m  ire  and  mere  t'ot  under  the  burden  of  the 
v.,r  as;  debate  and  discu-ssicn  made  their 
du'.y  clearer  This  they  would  do  only  as 
the  war  progressed,  as  more  and  more  of  their 
friends  and  r.>latives  were  taking  part  in  it, 
as  the  call  of  patriotism  become  mere  com- 
pelliiin-.  and  .•^■-  th;  y  better  understood  their 
duties  and  obligar;-ns  as  free  men. 

The  Treasury  Department  seriously  inter- 
fered with  th«-  wriiing  of  the  1942  tax  bill 
by  uiSLiLur  upon  ihe  inclusion  of  the  Treais- 
ury  s  own  ideas,  which  differed  greatly  in 
some  p.irtivuiars  fr.  m  those  held  by  Con- 
gr  ss.  The  Tieasuiys  strong  opposition,  for 
fxinipi-,  to  a  sale:,  tax  servfd  to  hold  up 
adoption  of  the  wiiole  bill.  Somewhat  hum- 
r  d  by  itt.  capacity  for  blundering,  the 
Trr.isuiT  at  Ovkt  wsis  Icis  cocksure  and  lip- 
wise  about  Its  recommendations  for  the  1943 
tax  bill  than  It  was  when  the  1942  bill  was 
being  drawn  Lat.^r,  however,  the  Treasury 
Depannunt  threw  the  full  force  of  the  Ad- 
niiiusLration's  stre!v>th  behind  the  Dou.gr- 
ton  bill  In  the  Hoi..se,  which  was  decisively 
ae'eated.  The  Sena.e  next  defeated  the  Ad- 
miiustration-backed  Gcort;e  bill.  The  peo- 
ple s  representauvts  in  b.ith  Houses  ol  Con- 
gr.ss  tl.us  recorded  the  majority  opinion  in 
the  Natron  by  defeating  Adiumi.'^tration  dic- 
tated and  sponsored  legislation  which 
isnored  that  opinion.  Congrefs,  in  May  19''3, 
w.rked  out  a  pay-as-you-go  tax  bill  which 
seemed  certain  of  adoption  until  President 
Roosevelt  threatened  to  veto  It  if  pa&ed. 
This  threat  forced  the  adoption  of  another 
cum[irum:se  prop'.sul.  Congress,  it  is  true, 
did  fumble  its  way  slowly  toward  the  formu- 
lation and  adop'ion  of  a  tax  program.  This 
fumbling,  caused  largely  by  Administration 
interference,  however,  enabled  the  pecpla 
through  the  debates  and  discussions  to  gain 
a  clearer  re.'hzition  uf  wliy  they  must  carry 
a  heavy  tax  burden. 

I.\'FT..lTTON     CONTROLS 

The  President  sparred  wuh  Con^'ress  on 
the  question  of  Inhatioa  and  price  cciitrols 
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for  neerly  10  months  after  the  war  started, 
although  Congrtis  gave  the  Administration 
full  price-control  power  In  January  1942.  It 
was  April  before  the  President  laid  down  his 
seven-point  progran..  When  prices  contin- 
ued to  r  se.  hirg'^ly  because  of  official  reluct- 
ance to  fix  and  enforce  wage  controls,  he 
gre*  mere  emphatic  about  the  need  fcr  ad- 
ditional price  control^  He  told  Congress  in 
early  September  1942  that  if  it  did  not  act. 
he  would.  The  wage  ciucsticn,  however,  the 
President  said  he  v.  iild  handle  himself. 
Congress,  whose  bympatl:ies  were  more  with 
agriculture,  insisted  that  price  controls 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  wage  controls. 
And,  although  Congresi-  created  the  O.  P  A  , 
It  wTote  into  the  law  a  provision  that  Its 
director.  Leon  Henderson,  could  not  set  pricfs 
below  the  parity  which  it  had  fixed  on  faim 
products.  The  President  remained  ur.willing 
to  chel;  the  rising  wo^es  cf  labor.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson thus  had  power  over  all  prices  except 
wages,  which  the  Pre:,.deiU  locked  after,  and 
farm  p  ices,  which  Congress  protected  with 
parity  prices. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  who  had  more  actual  power 
than  >  Henderson  ever  held  even  by  as- 
sumption later  was  unable  to  resolve  the  ir- 
reconcilable differtnccs  of  the  administra- 
tion-la'oor  and  Congress-agriculture  points  cf 
view. 

X  CARDS  FOR  CONGRESS 

Congress  was  most  unfairly  and  improperly 
criticized  for  accepting  X  gasoline  rationing 
cards.  Its  Members  did  not  ask  for.  much 
less  demand,  these  cards,  despite  one  column- 
ist's chaige  that  Conf^ressmen  scrambled 
for  them.  Mr.  Henderson,  with  good  Judg- 
ment and  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Members  of  Congress  compose  one  of  the 
three  equal  br..nches  of  Government,  had  sent 
them  the  X  ration  cards.  There  were  ex- 
tremely few  other  officials  of  Government, 
outside  the  White  House,  Cabinet  execu- 
tives, the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  handful  of 
top  war  agency  executives,  who  were  equally 
entitled  to  X  cards.  Tlie  high-ranking  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  all  departments,  includ- 
ing executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial,  who 
were  equally  entitled  to  X  cards,  did  not  ex- 
ceed 600.  These  included  531  Members  of 
Congress,  but  only  260  of  its  Members  ac- 
cepted the  caids.  Their  acceptance  imme- 
diately raised  a  sharp  and  bitter  storm  of 
protest  from  every  quarter.  Members  of 
Congress  were  bitterly  castigated  for  accept- 
ing these  cards  but  their  attackers  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  total  of  15.000 
X  gasoline  rationing  cards  had  been  Issued 
to  residents  of  Washington.  No  one  of  these 
critics  of  Congress  asked:  Who,  in  the  Dis- 
trict, In  or  outside  the  Government,  holds  an 
X  card?  Does  he  outrank  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress either  in  responsibility  or  in  importance 
to  the  war  effort? 

Congress,  as  an  institution,  lost  heavily 
In  public  esteem  through  the  gasoline-ra- 
tioning-card  episode,  even  though  the  attack 
was  unfair  and  improper.  This  public  atti- 
tude toward  Congress  recalled  the  Will  Rogers 
story  of  a  decade  earlier:  A  man  who  found  a 
worm  in  an  apple  he  was  eating  said,  "Damn 
Hoover."  Congress  thus  had  become  the 
whipping  boy  of  this  decade.  Cussing  Con- 
gress hiis  become  the  Nation's  safety  valve. 

OTHER  tLLUSTRATIONS  OF  fNFOVNDED  CRITICISM 

Early  In  the  summer  of  1942.  a  great  news- 
paper in  Its  editorial  columns  mistakenly 
charged  that : 

"Congress"  hold-out  of  subsistence  allow- 
ances to  servicemen's  dependents  until  No- 
vember 1.  2  days  before  the  congressional 
elections,  is  just  about  the  cheapest,  most 
contemptible  political  trick  on  record." 

Actually,  Congres-s  was  neither  responsible 
fcr  the  delay  nor  for  fixing  the  date  en  which 
the  payment  was  to  be  made.  The  War  and 
Navy  Departments  had  asked  for  the  delay 
and  fixed  the  date  be.ause  they  believed  it 


physically   imr^^-.!ble   t  ■«  get   .iU   the  checks    ' 
out  even  as  soon  as  the  first  ol   November. 
Congress    merely    confirmed    the    rtquesl*   of 
the  eiiecutive  departments  concerned 

These  and  couutle-s  ether  critical  attacks, 
a  few  fair,  many  gro.-~ly  unfair  or  with  flimsy 
foundation,  llu-'iered  Members  cf  Congress 
and  threw  them  out  of  their  stride.  The 
calls  of  labor  "goons"  or  farm  lobbyists  on 
Congressmen  outside  the  floor  or  in  their 
offices,  to  demand  their  support  or  to 
threaten  repri-^als  il  they  rc:u.-ed.  constantly 
harried  them. 

Perhaps  the  mr.'^t  human  and  revealing  In- 
formation on  the  question  of  why  the  people 
were  so  critical  cf  Consiress  was  that  which 
Cbngres.'^man  Luther  Patrick,  of  Alabama, 
offered  in  a  speech  in  the  House  after  his 
defeat  for  renumination  Mr.  Patrick  had 
opposed  the  congressional  pension  bill,  but, 
said  he,  "Each  Congressman  gets  blamed  for 
the  whole  program,  and  I  was.  the  only  one 
they  could  set  at  " 

When  things  go  wrong  In  Washington  or  In 
the  Nation,  it  is  the  Congressman  who  must 
take  the  rap  because  the  voter  can  get  at 
him.  In  addition,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  he  has  been  the  target  for  every 
high-pressure  crgaiuzation  which  has  sought 
to  force  its  desires  or  prcE;ram.-  upon  the 
people.  These  have  Included  temperance 
groups,  public  utilities  opposing  the  "death- 
sentence"  bill,  labor,  farm  or  veterans"  lob- 
bies, pro-peace  or  pro-war  organizations,  or 
Government  agencies,  such  as  the  N.  L.  R.  B., 
which  reprehensibly  used  public  funds  to 
put  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Members  of 
Congress,  threaten,  cajole,  and  harry  them. 

Mr.  Patricks  constituents  asked  him. 
"What  about  you  fellows  being  asleep  when 
the  Japs  hit  us  at  Pearl  Harbor?"'  Yet  it 
seems  Inconceivable  that  any  literate  Amer- 
ican would  seriously  ask  such  a  question. 
Congress  by  no  stretch  of  sound  mind  could 
be  blamed  for  that  mountainous  tragedy. 
The  Roberts  Commission  placed  the  responsi- 
bility for  it  upon  the  Army  and  Navy  chiefs 
in  Hawaii. 

Another  question  hurled  hastllv  at  Mr. 
Patrick  was.  "Why  didn't  Congress  do  some- 
thing about  heading  off  this  rubber  short- 
age?" The  part  Congress  played  in  the  rub- 
ber mess  was  farsighted  and  wise.  A  full 
year  before  Pearl  Harbor,  Congress  had  given 
the  President  unlimited  authority  with  stil- 
flcient  funds  to  create  an  adequate  crude 
rubber  stock  pile,  and  at  the  same  time, 
funds  and  authority  for  the  creation  of  a 
synthetic  rubber  Industry.  Congress  also 
gave  hlra  the  power  to  ration  gasoline,  rub- 
ber, or  any  other  commodity  In  the  Nation. 
The  President  did  not  name  the  Baruch 
committee  until  after  an  act  of  Congress  In- 
directly made  positive  action  by  him  neces- 
sary. 

The  people  were  Irritated  by  the  O.  P.  A. 
regulations  and  the  rationing  and  price-con- 
trol activities  of  Mi'.  Henderson.  Mr.  Patrick 
stated : 

"Many  do  not  like  Mr.  Henderson.  They 
cannot  vote  against  him,  but  they  can  vote 
against  the  Congressman.  They  do  not  like 
a  great  many  things  that  have  been  done 
here.  Each  Congressman  pets  blslmed  for  the 
whole  program.  In  any  case  I  was  the  only 
man  running  they  could  get  at  •  •  • 
whose  head  bobbed  up  above  the  horizon. 
•  •  ♦  They  think  of  Congress  collectively 
i  and  whatever  conclusion  they  reach  they  vote 
[    upon  him  Individually. 

Other  questions  his  constituents  asked 
Mr.  Patrick  were:  What  have  you  done  for 
small  business?  What  about  gas  Rationing 
against  all  of  us  while  Congress  haa  all  the 
gas  it  wants  on  the  floor  and  off?  What 
about  the  Smith  amendment  against  the 
workingmen  of  the  country?  Why  haven't 
you  got  fuiiher  along  with  the  war  pro- 
gram? 


Tlie  "Smith  amendment  nstalnat  the  work- 
ingmen '  was  an  effort  of  Congreas  made  to 
control  labor-union  activities,  an  effort  sup- 
jjorted  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  President  Rixjsevelt.  however,  in- 
tervened, and  with  the  aid  of  Democratic 
leaders  in  the  Senate  succeeded  in  killing  the 
proposed  legislation.  Mr  Patrick's  constitu- 
ents al.so  criticized  Congress  because  It  had 
failed  to  get  "further  along  with  the  war 
program."  Their  criticism  was  wholly  mis- 
directed. The  executive  department  is  in 
sole  charge  of  running  the  war.  Its  failure 
were  many  and  di.sturblng.  but  It  and  not 
Congref*  was  blameworthy  for  these  failures. 
Mr  Patrick  concluded  his  speech  with  this 
statement: 

"There  Is  entirely  too  much  distrust  and 
skeptlci-sm  in  the  minds  of  the  populace  to- 
ward this  Congress  To  blame  the  public  is 
focli.^h.  Congress  must  be  able  to  blame  It- 
self, find  the  trouble,  find  some  way  to  over- 
come it.  The  people  feel  that  vital  Informa- 
tion they  are  entitled  to  have  Is  being  with- 
held by  this  Congress.  They  do  not  know 
what  It  l.s,  but  they  are  uneasy  and  some 
are  resentful." 

The  tide  of  popular  criticism  against  Con- 
gress reflects  upon  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  rule  themselves.  They  elect  Congress.  If 
Congress  were  as  incompetent  and  unde- 
pendable  as  popular  criticism  indicates.  It 
would  follow  that  the  people  are  incapable  of 
ruling  themselves.  What  s  wTong  is  that  this 
Inhlbltionless  generation,  bom  of  cataclysmic 
change,  responds  to  hair-trigger  emotions; 
speaks  what  it  feels,  seldom  wants  to  speak 
what  It  thinks  when  It  thinks.  With  the  aid 
cf  the  radio,  unparalleled  newspaper  and 
magazine  circulation,  and  snap-Judgment 
polls,  the  people  of  today  are  weighing  Con- 
gress m  a  rigged  balance.  Actually,  "the 
faults  of  our  Congress  are.  In  the  last  analysis 
our  faults."  as  the  eminent  authority  on 
government.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  has  pointed 
out. 

Masses  feel;  they  do  not  think.  Their  ex- 
pressed feelings  stimulate  thinking  and  dis- 
cussion, which  in  turn  help  to  define  a  course 
of  public  action.  But  it  is  foolish  to  assume, 
as  many  do.  that  public-opinion  polls  are  a 
doctor's  diagnosis.  They  are.  Instead,  an 
expression  of  passing  pleasure  or  pain  and 
'    an  indication  of  the  extent  of  It. 

Almost  every  Individual  who  ever  voted  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  seems  to  feel  that  he 
did  the  candidate  a  personal  favor;  appar- 
ently Ignoring  the  fact  that  he  was  exercising 
the  right  granted  only  to  freemen,  the  pre- 
cious right  of  helping  to  decide  how  he  Is  to 
be  ruled  and  by  whom.  Too  frequently  he 
demands  any  and  every  kind  of  personal  favor 
or  service  In  return  for  his  vote. 

This  peculiar  attitude  of  the  average  voter 
is  Illustrated  by  the  famous  true  story  Joseph 
W  Bailey,  then  Congressman  from  Texas,  told. 
Mr.  Bailey  was  enroute  home  on  a  train  out 
of  St.  Louis  In  the  wintertime.  He  had  the 
front  berth  in  an  old-fashioned  Pullman 
which  had  a  swinging  door  In  the  aisle  but 
no  vestibule.  People  passed  back  and  forth 
through  the  train,  each  leaving  the  swing- 
ing door  open,  through  which  cold  air  poured 
in  upon  Mr.  Bailey.  He  got  up  and  closed  It 
each  time,  until  Anally,  when  his  patience 
was  exhausted,  he  snapped  at  a  big  man  who 
had  left  It  open. 

"Go  back  and  shut  that  door." 
The  man  applied  his  thumb  to  his  nose  In 
what  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  gesture  of  the 
human  race. 

Mr  Bailey  looked  him  over  carefully  and 
replied.  "I  don't  have  to.  You  don't  live  In 
my  district." 

PEOPIE  ILIOCICAL  AND  UNTArt 

The  people  In  their  ""vague  unrest"  tra 
panning  Congress  for  administrative  Incom- 
petence in  handlii.g  ibe  war  effort,  when  It 
Is  the  executive  department  which,  »lone,  Is 
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In  chnrge  of  Its  conduct.  Furthermore,  a 
TOnJorlty  of  the  Members  of  the  present  as 
well  as  of  the  preceding  Congresses  for  10 
yea-s  have  been  elected  because  they  prom- 
ised to  support  Presid«>nt  Rooeevclfs  pro- 
grams The  majority  of  the  people,  favoring 
his  prot^ram  In  general,  accepted  It  sight  un- 
sef-c  To  carry  It  out,  they  »cnt  him  a 
m^-  dn'ed  Congress  composed  of  bound  men. 

TUe  results  of  the  1942  election  indicate 
that  many  people  no  longer  want  bound  men 
to  sorve  them  In  Congress:  that  they  now 
want  men  In  Congress  who  challenge,  if  not 
opp*^se.  the  way  In  which  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration conducts  the  people's  business. 
If  this  is  the  case,  t.he  people  should  supplant 
Btill  moro  bound  Mt-mbers  with  Memtiers  who 
will  chalieniee  .ather  than  ratify.  The  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  change  their  minds,  but 
they  have  ru  right  to  attack  Congress  p,s  an 
Institution  beciiuse  of  the  pusUianimity  of 
men  elected  to  be  administration  rubber 
■tan-ip?. 

B.cau&e  of  the  Inevitable  conflict  between 
a  fcn.nu;  Exe'iiti'-c  tmd  the  people's  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  also  Is.  In  part, 
rcspousibh^  for  Crr.^rpss'  less  of  public  tavor. 
He  mi\y  be  unconscious  of  this  Ncvrrthc- 
leas  he  Is  blamewortny  because  as  a  dcier- 
mlncd  and  resouiceful  fighter,  he  frequently 
dramaii/.es  his  cau.<;e  to  the  public  in  such 
a  way  as  to  muke  the  opi>osjtlon  in  Cjh  ress 
appear  to  be  the  villain  In  the  current  Ocv- 
ernmeni  play.  Immediately  after  the  Presi- 
dent does  this,  that  part  of  the  public  which 
Rupports  his  procram — and  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions during  the  piist  10  years,  that  has 
bee  R  maj-nitv  of  the  Nation — Imnudlately 
bec'.ns  to  belabor  and  intimidate  Meinbtrs 
of  Congress  and  In  other  ways  undermine 
its  position  as  one  uf  the  three  equal 
branches  of  Government. 

Cnti'^ress  can  win  a  contest  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  only  when  easily  demon- 
strsble  and  overwhelming  right  gives  It 
mii;:!'.  b<x.iu.-t?  hr  i^  boll;  strong  and  po- 
lUUilly  adroit.  He  mtikes  quick  decisiens 
and  acts  qulcklv  There  la  only  one  of  him. 
and  there  are  531  Members  of  Conpress.  who 
have  almoBt  that  many  different  Ideas  of 
political  strategy,  shades  of  politics,  eco- 
nomic and  scxrul  beliefs.  Some  of  these 
531  Members  are  dumb:  others  are  inept. 
But  {  A  of  them  are  anythlns;  like  a  match 
ti^T  the  President  In  a  public  discussion. 
Ctrtainly  the  strnggllng  groups  or  divided 
forces  are  nor.  Even  as  a  unified  body.  Con- 
gress Is  seldom  his  equal,  and  until  the 
current  year  has  come  off  second  best  In 
public  esteem  in  nearly  every  contest  It  has 
had  with  the  President. 

THI   VALUIS   or   PtTBUCrrY 

Tl^c  President  always  has  the  advantage 
In  these  ci;nt*sts,  even  though  a  majority 
L.f  the  Congress  may  oppose  him.  because  his 
administration  hii:s  at  its  command  a  most 
expert,  extensive,  and  expensive  publicity 
machine,  which  frequently  gilds  the  Illy  or 
makes  silk  purses  out  of  sows'  ears.  Some 
of  its  sections  appear  to  have  operated  on 
the  theory  that  "if  you  believe  It,  It's  so." 
In  time,  the  people  have  come  to  accept  a 
weil-lcld  tale  oft  repeated. 

What  ab«^ut  sympathetic  publiclEing  of 
Congress,  theoretically  an  equally  Important 
branch  of  government?  How  much  of  the 
people  s  money  does  It  spend  to  tell  them 
about  all  the  splendid  things  It  Is  doing  so 
effectively  for  them?  The  answer  Is:  Not 
1  cent.  More  than  this.  Congress  leads  the 
life  of  goldfish.  Kxcept  for  the  rare  execu- 
tive session  and  for  executive  committee 
hearing.-:,  all  of  its  work  Is  done  in  the  open. 
Five  hundred  and  thirty-one  men  and  wom- 
en, coming  from  widely  different  back- 
grounds, having  varying  degrees  of  ability. 
some  having  short  tempers  and  some  having 
sc'.f-control.  perform  In  public.  Some  of  the 
proposals  they  malne  or  the  Ideas  they  ad- 


vance during  their  dcb.'-.tes  anrt  discissl-^ns 
are  those  of  bt.i'esm'*n.  ar.d  some  are  th<'  in- 
anities that  bespeak  the  vacp.nt  mind.  Wlien 
both  are  reported  m  the  sr.me  newspaper 
story  it  Is  the  tripe  that  gets  the  headlines 
If  the  people  are  plea.'^ed  with  the  .'^tatcs- 
man-like  expressions  of  their  Members  of 
Cong:e  s.  they  hug  tt  as  a  prrci  u:--  secret  In 
their  heart  of  heart;;;  but  if  they  dislike  the 
tripe  which  some  Members  har.J  out.  tlsey 
turn  their  heads  toward  high  heaven  and 
howl  their  mirtal  antjuish  tQ  the  stars 

It  is  possible  that  if  Cjiicrcs-^  cruld  per- 
form behind  the  scone.H.  as  cm  thp  executive 
!  riepa;-tment.  and  annuaUy  '-p'nd  millions  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers'  funds  in  f^plainlnc; 
away  Its  failure?,  covering  up  its  mistakes. 
and  slcnfying  its  triumphs,  as  has  the  exec- 
utive department.  It,  t  .d,  could  gain  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  p?rp!p,  create  for 
It.sell  a  new  hi^-h  in  public  os^ecm.  Instead, 
the  ];ecp:o  have  let'jnlly  formed  their  Judg- 
mr-'ni  of  C'i'ierf-s  on  'he  ba  s  of  wha*  n:"WS- 
p..p:TS.  maga^'nc  w. iters,  and  r.-.dio  ccmmen- 
tr.'.ris  tell  them.  T^hat.  the  inib'.lcity  machine 
of  the  rsecut'.v.->  d.^i)ar*mcnt  te'Is  them,  and 
en  what  the  M'  mbf  rs  of  Congress  tell  them. 

T!;e  people,  thus  hearing  a  va.«t'.y  better 
asr  made  for  the  administration.  In  time 
be'^;:'  nr,t  only  to  fxctise  it,  but  actually  to 
blr.mc  Coi^.ftrcss  for  the  executive  dcpr.rt- 
men-^'  failures.  Apparently  Congress  ne^'^d.s 
a  puh'.;^;tv  machine  of  its  own.  perhaps  not 
a  $€9  COO. 000  one.  but  one  which  will  bo 
re>p  nsible  for  helping  It  put  its  best  foot 
forward,  ^nd  It  needs  sound  public-rela- 
tion.' counsel  tu  tel.  It."  lenders  what  -.itfalls 
to  avoid.  Btit  Cor  iTrt^ss  ca:i  ach  p*  neither 
of  t;.,-"^."  pro;v-3als  What  !or  ex.iinpie,  could 
a  p'Libllc-rrlatlons  man  do  wi'h  ,S3I  pe-  pie. 
the  in;.]rrltr  of  whcm  are  ind:vlciua!i.^"-^ 
How  woulf'  Washington  correspoiidents  find 
interesting  things  to  write  about  if  Con- 
gr?.«s  gave  them  li  md-outs  In.Ttcad  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Pipss  Gallery?  W.  'Jld  the 
f  ecple  l~e  able  to  keop  from  csplGdi:-g  if  Con- 
gress resorted  to  secet  ses.^iif.s?  Th°-  wouUl 
not. 

The  action  of  Coi.gress.  wiicn  in  early  De- 
cember 1941.  Imm.edlately  after  Japan  stru -k. 
It  gave  the  Presidi?nt  every  war  power  in 
order  that  the  Nation  micht  qet  swift  action, 
luld  it  open  to  the  people's  attack  on  tlie 
grounds  that  it  created  bureaucrats  and  di',; 
not  control  them  But  the  war  cri.sis  took 
precedence  over  everything  else,  and  Con- 
gress acted  swiftly,  surely,  and  splendidly  lii 
delegating  Its  power  to  the  President,  Now 
the  people  are  criticizing  it  for  having  done 
what  they  are  critic  zing  the  President  for  not 
having  done  The  President  has  been  far 
slower  and  more  cautious  about  delegating 
his  p<>wer  to  other!  In  the  war  eS.^rt 

OTHER  COMPLAINTS  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  CCNGBES.S 

Whether  or  not.  as  some  charge,  Conqre-s 
fails  to  live  up  to  ihe  public's  ctjuception  of 
Its  ^unctions,  is  de  Datable,  because  thi.'^  con- 
ception varies  greatly.  Some  of  us  demand 
that  Congress  stop  deferring  to  the  executive 
branch,  to  pressure  groups,  and  to  our  fioods 
of  letters  and  telegrams.  We  insist  that  it 
"stand  up  to  the  Executive  and  the  bureau- 
crats." But  a  majority  of  us  voters  have 
beer,  selecting  Congressmen  who  will  follow 
President  Roosevel'  "s  lead  and  overnight  ex- 
pect them  to  veer  with  the  political  winds 
revealed  by  sampliag  poll  findings. 

In  mid-June  194;j.  Ernest  K.  Lindley  wrote 
In  Newsweek: 

"Within  the  last  few  weeks,  Congress  has 
fallen  to  the  lowi?st  estate  In  the  public 
prints,  and  very  probably  In  public  opinion, 
v:lthln  the  memory  of  living  men.  By  Ccn- 
gresj:  I  do  not  mean  every  Senator  and  every 
Representative  but  enough  of  them  •  •  • 
to  Jvistlfy  a  generalized  criticism." 

In  early  September  David  Lawrence  said 
that  because  Congress  had  dilly-dallied  with 
the  farm  problem: 


"It  had  undermined  Its  own  prestige  to 
Buch  a  p.  in'  th.^t  a  strong-minded  Executive 
feels  he  can  venture  to  threaten  Ccngr?s£  and 
bi   immiine  from  criticism." 

In  the  fall  of  1942.  PM  held  that  the  Con- 
gressional RE'ord  Is  unique — 

'Because,  unlike  any  other  publication  In 
the  country,  its  authors  cannot  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  bunk,  net  to  say  the 
malicious  libels,  thf'y  spread  on  its  pages." 

Many  other  critics  cb'ected  to  the  material 
printed  In  the  Record:  others  attackrd  Con- 
press  for  the  nepotism  practiced  by  some 
Members;  others  complained  becaur"  it  had 
not  legislated  for  great:T  controls  over  labor 
unions — forgetting  that  in  December  19:i. 
the  House  voted  nearly  2  to  1  r.gainst  the 
labor  bloc  and  the  administration,  in  sup- 
port of  a  comprehensive  bill  dealing  with 
labor  union  controls  and  regulations  which, 
through  the  President's  influence,  was  killed 
in  the  Si:na*e  The  catalog  of  CGmplaint.s 
against  Conrrcss  is  long  ard  varied.  F"ortu- 
nately  for  the  cause  of  demociatic  govern- 
ment, they  are  a. mod  mine  at  th?  "current 
Congress  than  against  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution "  Most  of  the  complaints  recorded 
above  represent  symptoms  rat.her  t'.ian  basic 
causes  of  what's  wrong  with  Congress. 

WH.^T'S    WRONG    WITH    CONGRESS? 

Tlie  people  were  right  m  belie\in^  that 
there's  something  tht  matter  with  Congress, 
evL-n  though  most  of  t;;em  '-ere  attacking  the 
form  rather  than  the  sub.>-tance  of  wli.it  was 
wrong.  Some  of  the  basic  weaknesses  of 
Congress  are: 

1.  Its  members  need  the  support  of  voters  if 
they  are  to  be  reelected.  They  try,  thoreicrc, 
to  give  as  little  offense  as  possible  F're- 
quently  they  are  unable  to  detormine  wh.  tiier 
expiessed  sentiment  is  natural  or  whether 
it  Is  stimulated  by  organized  direction  of 
pressure  grcup.-.  Also  Congress  occasionally 
dees  duck  or  postpone  action  on  tiCkllsh 
political  questioi;s  because  it  is  afraid  of  the 
voters. 

2.  Congress  has  preserved  parliamentary 
procedure  but  has  relinquished  to  President 
Roosevelt  the  function  of  chief  lawmaker. 
This  translcrmaMon  took  place  immediately 
after  Pre.Mdent  Roosevelt  had  assumed  flim 
command  of  a  demoralized  people  in  19;i3. 
He  had  the  people's  confidence.  He  appeared 
to  know  what  to  do.  He  acted  vigorously. 
His  "must"  iet;isiation.  which  his  brain  trust 
WKJtc.  seemed  to  work.  Thus,  in  time  the 
people  bestan  lo  expect  CongTe.-.s  to  Jump 
whi never  hf  cr.icked  the  whip.  In  time  the 
President,  aisu.  Krew  to  expect  it.  Coiieresa 
tcck  its  cues  from  him  so  long  and  p.i.ssed  so 
many  of  the  bills  his  smart  aides  wrote,  that 
It  began  to  "su.Ter  from  the  apothecsis  of  the 
unimportant  ' 

3  Ccn::rt:-s  has  preserved,  glorified,  and 
ccpper-rivctcd  the  seniority  system,  which 
serves  lo  place  Members,  regardless  of  quaii- 
flcatlon,  in  aJl-powerful  Jobs  as  committee 
chairmen,  merely  because  they  have  served 
on  a  given  committee  longer  than  any  other 
member  cf  the  party  in  power. 

4.  Perhaps  the  worst  thing  Cemgress  does 
to  it.self.  a  kind  of  frightful  hari-kari.  Is  its 
conduct  of  investigations.  Its  Members,  pro- 
tected by  immunity,  are  free  to  make  any 
charge  against  anyone,  to  blacken  characters, 
to  destroy  reputations,  or  to  commit  other 
acts  of  verbal  violence.  Western  civilization 
for  mere  than  1.000  years  has  been  slowly 
constructing  a  law  of  evidence  and  procedure 
which  is  designed  to  safeguard  and  protect 
the  rights  cf  the  witness.  These  Include 
the  legal  presumption  that  he  is  considered 
Innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty.  But  con- 
grcs-sicnal  Inqui-itors  do  not  give  their  wit- 
nesses the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  evidence 
which  cur  forebears  have  created.  They  try 
to  make  the  witness  appear  guilty.  The  worse 
they  browbeat  cr  misu.se  a  witness,  the  mere 
certain  they  aie  to  make  the  newspaper  head- 
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lines  and  advertise  themselves  and  their 
causes.  The  injustice  wliich  these  congres- 
sional Inquisitors  have  done  many  citizens 
h-!s  boomeranged  and  done  Congress  scricus 
harm  with  a  lartje  peement  cf  the  pccple  No 
matter  what  their  own  standards  a:"d  prac- 
tlc-^s  may  be,  the  people  expect,  even  demand, 
that  the  standards  and  practices  of  their 
cf^c:als  and  their  Grcvernment.  at  all  times, 
Bi.d  undrr  all  circumstances,  be  Just,  honest, 
and  proper. 

Cmgrcss  has  too  long  neclected  the  Job 
cf  m'-dprniring  many  of  Its  rules,  routines, 
and  prrcdurcs.  of  whl^h  the  seniority  sys- 
tem is  perhaps  the  worst. 

6  Congress  still  carries  on  too  many  of  it? 
cpcrations  on  the  "by  gucs  nnd  by  Goel" 
method.  It  needs  the  full-tim.e  services  of 
experts  In  the  ficld.'^  of  government,  social 
and  political  economy,  public  finance,  and 
ECor"s  cf  others. 

7.  Ccncress  frequently  falls  to  study  the 
long-ranee  rspects  of  lepi'^lation  cr  to  stnte 
clearly  the  reason?  for  its  aotlon  At  the 
tj^iip — early  in  19''.2 — for  example,  when  its 
Investigation  revealed  pre fite: ring  In  a  few 
war  contracts- — Conf^ress  hurriedly  passed  a 
renegofaticn  of  war-contracts  provision  In 
Public  Law  No.  528.  Tills  provisicn  had  the 
power  to  bankrupt  every  bU'^iness  ccncern 
holding  a  war  contract.  Instead  cf  clving  the 
job  of  ccllect'ne  excess  profits  to  the  already 
cperatlnsj  staff  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
C^nrress  crea^-ed  three  new  bureaucracies. 
The  defence  offered  by  Memb<»rs  of  Congress 
for  this  action  is  that  Under  Secretary  cf  the 
Navy  James  Porrestal  and  Under  Secretary  of 
War  Robert  Patter.son.  when  t^sffvlne  bc;- 
f I  re  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  re- 
quested that  they  be  given  the  Job  of  working 
out  the  detr:ls  of  the  renerctlation  contracts 
propo.'-al.  Out  of  their  desire  to  cooperate, 
Congre.s.s  accepted  what  the  Under  Secretaries 
prcpo-^ed  They  did  this  without  realizing 
the  threats  which  the  law.  as  It  stood,  would 
carry  ^o  all  concerr.s  holding  war  contracts. 
8  Congress  wastes  the  time  of  busy  Gov- 
ernment executives  by  calling  them  to  testify 
before  many  different  committees  repeatedly 
In  both  Houses,  where  at  several  hearines 
they  give  similar  Information.  Seme  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  offer  the  rebuttal  that 
1  these  top  administration  officials  are  so 
bU5y,  they  should  not  .spend  so  much  time 
running  around  the  cotmtry  making  speeches. 
The  Members  of  Congress  also  insist  that 
Congress  furnish  a  better  sounding  board 
with  which  these  busy  Government  execu- 
tives may  reach  the  country  than  any  other 
forum  open  to  them. 

WHAT  CAN  CONGRESS  DO  TO  BE  SAVED? 

Outsiders  looking  at  Congress  see  several 
steps  Congress  might  take  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  great  parliamentary  forum  for 
freemen.     Some  of  these  are: 

1.  The  early  discard  of  the  seniority  system 
and  the  substitution  for  It  of  a  method  by 
which  committee  chairmen  could  be  selected 
on  merit.  Some  suc^  step  is  vital,  since  most 
of  the  real  work  of  Congress  Is  done  behind 
committee  doors.  Under  the  seniority  sys- 
tem, all  any  peewee  Member  of  Congress  need 
do  to  capture  an  Important  committee  chair- 
manship Is  to  get  reelected  often  enough. 
In  time  his  party  will  come  into  power,  and 
automatically  he  will  become  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  which  he  has  held  appoint- 
ment. 

Chairmen  of  this  lesser  bre%d  seldom  are 
able  to  as.semble  or  present  information  which 
will  help  Congress  In  Us  efforts  to  formulate 
a  .eound  public  policy.  This  activity  Is  an 
Important  one  because  the  debates  pnd  dis- 
cussions in  Congress  serve  the  people  of  the 
Nation  as  the  finest  and  most  helrful  edu- 
cational course  available  to  them  on  the 
subjects  of  social  philosophy,  political  econ- 
omy, and  governmental  operation  in  general. 

Arthur  Krock.  writing  on  this  subject  In 
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the  New  York  Times  cf  May  7,  1943,  pointed    ' 
out  that — 

"As  yet  no  pubstltute  for  the  senJorlty  sya- 
tem  has  been  suegerted  which  does  not  con- 
tain flawrs  as  basic  as  the  system  Itself  And 
to  cffset  the  Ekiufhtons  and  the  Rcyn'^ldses 
who  are  among  its  products,  there  are  chair- 
men of  seniority  who  could  n-^t  be  improved 
on  from  the  viewpoint  of  abiliiv  and  a  sound 
democratic  attitude  toward  public  matters. 
"One  alternative  proposed  is  the  free, 
secret-ballot  election  of  ciiairmen  Ijy  the 
comm.ittees,  something  a  strong  Executive 
would  always  ontrol.  Another  is  free,  secret 
balloting  by  caucus,  which  would  prcxluce 
the  same  result  And  if  Executive  Influence 
were  weak  In  Congress,  and  there  were  no 
seniority  system,  prc-s.^urc  g;cups  would  grab 
most  ol  the  chairmanships. 

2  Members  of  Congress  freely  admit  that 
they  should  make  far  greater  use  of  specialists 
In  the  fields  of  taxation,  tariff,  business  reg- 
ulation, economics,  sociology — in  fact,  every 
important  field  of  Government  activity  and 
human  endeavor.  Many  congressional  errors 
In  method  and  policy  grow  out  of  the  tend- 
ency of  the  members  to  re«ort  to  Intuition 
anci  communion  with  their  political  ge>ds  on 
que.  lions  of  policy,  when  Instead  they  should 
have  and  mak^  use  of  the  services  of  a  good 
research  bureau. 

Congress  Ion?  has  made  use  of  the  services 
of  specialists  In  research  and  of  a  few  other 
experts.  Congress  was  far  ahead  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department  In  recognising  the  Gov- 
ernment's need  for  such  services.  As  far 
back  as  1887  Congress  created  and  placed  In 
operation  the  first  Important  staff  of  sjiecial-  ' 
Ists  in  our  Government  They  belonged  to  ' 
the  then  newly  creatc»d  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  which  Congress  had  set  up  as  a 
continuously  operating  body  to  serve  as  Its 
assistant  In  charge  of  transportation.  This 
step  had  become  necessary  because  the  Na- 
tion's increasingly  Important  railway  trans- 
portation system  was  creating  too  many  com- 
plex problems  for  Congress  to  solve  during  its 
occasional  and  brief  sessions  The  I.  C.  C. 
continues  responsible  to  Congress. 

Early    in  the  Wilson  administration.  Con- 
gress created  two  other  expert  staffs.     One  of 
t"  ese.    the    Federal    Trade    Commission,    was 
given  the  Job  of  studying  business  problems. 
Formerly    It    reported    to    and    advised    with 
Congress.     This    agency,    as   a   result   of    the 
executive  department's  aggressive  action,  has 
now  become  more  of  an  arm  of  the  executive 
than    of    the    legislative    department.     Barly 
in    his    administration,    President    Roosevelt 
forced  this  change  by  demanding  the  resig- 
nation of  a  Republican  mem'ier  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  In 
sympathy   with   the   President's    social,   eco- 
nomic, and  political  program.    The  Supreme 
Court    later   ruled   that   the    President   does 
not  have  the  right  to  make  such  demands  of 
members  of   the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Early  in  the  Wilson  administration.  Con- 
gress also  created  a  commission  of  experts  to 
BtiKly  tariff  questions,  repe^rt  its  findings,  and 
advise     with     Congress     upon     them.     This 
seemed  an  enlightened  legislative  step.    The 
need  was  evident.     The  tariff  always  had  been 
a  political  football,  whereas  It  presents  one 
of  the  most  complex  economic  problems  of 
government.     Everyone,   except   a  few   glut- 
tonous htgh-protectlonlsts,  hailed  this  new 
Intelligent  congressional  action  with  enthu- 
siasm.    The   life   of   the   Tariff  Commission, 
created  by  Congress  as  Its  instrument,  and  Its 
gradual  emasculation  by  the  executive  de- 
partment, has  been  traced  by  Congressman 
Feed  L  Cr.'^wtord,  of  Michigan.  In  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"The  act  of  September  8.  1916,  created  the 
Tariff  Com.mlss'.cn,  an  Independent  establish- 
ment cf  the  Government.  Its  functions  are 
primarily  to  furnish  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  the  public,  with  factual  information  on 


which  to  base  tariff  and  trade  policies  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  act.  wherever  needed.  In 
an  advisory  capacity,  particularly  in  ttchnJcal 
matters  relating  to  tariff  leg'slation  The 
Tariff  Acts  of  1922  and  1930  rcenncted  pro- 
vi.-icns  similar  to  th'^se  In  the  orffmlc  act. 
Thee  last  two  act?  assigned  addltici-al  dut'.es 
to  the  C  mmis'-lon.  notably  under  the  so- 
c;.H°d  fl'-xble  tariff  provl«;lons  constitut'n^ 
section  315  i^f  the  act  of  1922  and  section  336 
cf  the  act  cf  19?0. 

"Tlie  Trade  Agreements  Act  approved  June 
12.  1934.  provides  thnt  bc'ore  a  trade  agree- 
ment is  concluded  the  President  sh.-^ll  »eek 
information  and  advice  tliereon  from  the 
Tariff  Comm!s"=ion. 

"When  the  President  In  1934  PUCCTded  In 
having  tlie  Congress  enact  a  reciprocal  trade 
Btreemerts  law,  he  brought  Into  th»  execu- 
tive branch  of  government  powers  relntlve  to 
foreign  eommerce  and  the  duties  thert-cn, 
and  flnce  that  time  the  State  D.pnrtment 
has.  In  a  way.  excrc'^^ed  much  greater  power 
than  the  Congress  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
c"m.bined  PracticaHy  speaking,  the  State 
Dopartm.'nt  can  make  the  final  declsK^n  and 
not  the  Tariff  Commission — the  Independent 
agency  ri*  Congress. 

"Since  1934  many  trad''  agreements  have 
been  effectuated  by  the  State  D'^partment. 
Tl'icse  trade  agreements  are  ba^d  upcn  the 
u-^conditional  most-favnied-naticn  philoso- 
phy. Tlie  Trrde  Agreement  Act  provides. 
em!ong  other  things,  that  the  Prerldent  is 
author)7-?d  from  time  to  tirre — 

"(1)  To  enter  Into  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governments  or  Instru- 
mentalities thereof;  and 

"(2)  To  proe-Jaim  such  mndlflcatinns  of  ex- 
isting duties  and  other  Import  restrictions, 
or  such  additional  Import  restrictions,  or 
such  continuance,  and  for  such  minimum 
periods,  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treat- 
ment of  any  article  covered  by  foreign-trade 
agreements,  as  are  required  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  any  foreign -trade  agreement  that 
the  President  has  entered  into  hereunder. 
No  proclamation  shall  be  made  incieasin^r  or 
decreasing  by  more  than  50  percent  any  exist- 
ing rate  of  duty  or  tran.sferrlng  any  article 
between  the  dutiable  and  free  lists  The  pro- 
claimed duties  and  other  import  restrictions 
shall  apply  to  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  all  foreign  cenintrles,  whether 
imported  directly  or  indirectly:  Provided, 
Tliat  the  President  may  suspend  the  applica- 
tion to  articles  the  growth,  prcxluce,  or  manu- 
facture of  any  country  because  of  Its  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  American  commerce 
or  because  of  other  acts  or  policies  which  In 
his  opinion  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  this  section,  and  the  proclaimed 
duties  and  other  Import  restrictions  procla- 
mation. The  President  may  at  aj:y  time  ter- 
minate any  such  proclamation  In  whole  or 
In  part. 

"It  U  Interesting  to  note  that  trade  agree- 
ments were  not  effectuated  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Axis  countries.  And 
further,  certain  Presidential  directives  were 
l.ssucd  to  the  Treasury  again.n  Germany. 
Although  Secretary  Hull  for  years  contended 
In  substance  that  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment program  was  the  one  single  peace- 
creating  and  peace-maintaining  Government 
program  followed  during  the  period  1933-30, 
the  trade  agreement  program,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  became  one  of  the  greatest  diplomatic 
clubs  ever  used  upon  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  by  a  single  great  -world  power  The 
President  and  the  State  Department  to- 
gether were  given,  and  they  exercised,  jdmost 
capital-punishment  powers  over  the  economy 
of  Industries,  trade  areas,  and  nations  " 

Congress  also  created  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  the  Burreau  of  the  Budget  as 
Its  agencies  to  study  all  Government  fl.scal 
que-stlons  and  to  advise  wi'h  It  In  the  f  rmu- 
lation  of  financial  policies  both  In  thj  fltlds 
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of  tixatl-^ri  nr.d  expenditure.  Bjth  agencies, 
ulth.jugh  they  are  Instruments  of  Congress 
PI. 'J  vit.-e  created  to  serve  Congress,  have  been 
made  an  arm  c.f  the  executive  department. 
The  steps  uere  taken  gradually,  but  the 
chai'.ge  n"W  is  complete.  Congress  now  is 
trying  to  bu.;d  another  fiscal  agency  which 
»;ll  serve  it  s<-lcly.  Withe  ut  the  aj^sis'ance 
of  .-uch  tinancial  experts,  Congres-s  would  be 
htlpkss  at  the  hand.^  of  the  financial  experts 
who  serve  the  e.xccutive  department.  With- 
out their  Bs>-istance  the  people,  through  Con- 
pre.^s.  w;u!d  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Admin- 
istration s  bright  young  men  and  their  finan- 
cial pr.  gram. 

Congre.ss  has  created  an  excellent  biU- 
d.-itftlnK  servli'C.  Member*  of  the  staff  of  the 
OiRce  of  Legislative  Counsel  sit  In  with  House 
committee  nit-mbers  and  help  them  draft  the 
biLs.  These  biU-wrltin^  exj.erts  also  are  well 
versed  In  all  prevlou.o  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  result  Is  that  the  bills  they  draw 
are  almii^t  universally  so  jreclse  a.s  to  mean- 
ing as  to  avoid  misconstruction  of  the  intent 
C.I  Coi.grfs.s  by  either  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  the  Supreme  Court.  This  cann'>t 
alwavs  be  sj-id  if  bills  which  C.Jiigress  has 
accepted  frtm  th.e  executive  dtp.trtmt  nt. 
Thifse  frequ^^ntly  contiiin  loojjholes  throuch 
which  It  t<.krs  and  exercises  powers  and 
privileges  which  Congress  never  Inter.ded  to 
grant.  A  case  In  point  Is  the  admlnlstra- 
tioiiS  t:;5  0tO  .s;'.h.ry  limitation  order  wh.ch 
Ctmgres.s  snecirically  tried  to  ijuard  agamit, 
and  whuh  it  was  assured  would  nut  be  issued. 

3.  Coim-re.'is  .-ttu.ds  In  great  need  of  the 
services  of  a  staff  of  experts  who  are  familiar 
with  the  nci  rd  ai'.d  method  of  nperation  of 
every  e.xecutive  department.  Without  the 
aid  of  suih  men.  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  continue  unable  to  check  the  machina- 
tions of  hiirt-aucrats.  to  prevent  dupUcatum 
of  eH(.irt  or  waste  of  public  fund".  A  step  to 
meet  this  need  was  t.ikcn  by  Congres^^.m.in 
DiRKSEN.  of  Illinois,  when  on  October  17.  1912, 
h.e  intrnUUt-ed  a  concurrent  resolution  in  the 
House  wh'ch  wi  uld  create  and  set  up  a  sep- 
arate department  of  the  General  Accountii  g 
Ot.ice.  stalled  with  experts  atid  to  be  knowji 
as  the  Fecieial  efficiency  service.  This  new 
department,  according  to  Mr.  Dihkstn.  will 
be  ^o  staffed,  equipped,  and  powered  as  to 
render  expert  r.nd  continuous  serv.ce  to  Con- 
gress and  .the  committees  of  the  Coni:;ress  as 
to  malie  peissible  the  highest  quality  of  public 
service  'U  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

In  further  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  DiRKSEN  said.  In  part; 

"While  there  has  been  progiess  In  the  re- 
dueiion  of  nonwar  expenditures,  there  can  be 
even  greater  progres.-*.  Nor  must  the  wnr  ef- 
fort become  an  excuse  for  prt>dlgaUiy  and 
tx'rava^ance  m  war  expenditures. 

'  W'e  demand  elUciency  and  e'lmlnatiin  cf 
waste,  etc..  but  where  are  the  facts  unless  we 
get  them  fr  im  the  folks  whom  we  charge 
with  being  the  wasters?  We  want  the  farts 
alx>ut  the  war,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to 
ask  Elmer. 

"We  believe  In  criticism,  but  we  do  not 
have  an  mdopendent  set  of  facts  on  which  to 
base  that  criticism 

"We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  non- 
essential functions  of  Government,  but  the 
very  individuals  who  have  to  come  and  tes- 
tify before  a  committee  of  Congress  will  be 
those  who  operate  those  nonessential  func- 
tions, and  they  can  think  up  9,000  reasons 
why  they  are  essential  to  Government  opera- 
tion," 

On  October  19,  1942,  Mr.  Dhiksen  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  in  the  House  wh  ch 
^^sked  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  congressioiuil 
committee  on  military  and  naval  affairs  and 
appropriations  This  proptised  supercongres- 
siona!  war  committee,  if  created,  could  and 
would  save  the  time  of  many  busy  war  execu- 
tives in  that  they  would  not  need  to  appear 
before  any  other  congressional  committee. 
As  proposed,  the  committee  would  consist  of 


42  members,  evenly  divided  botwem  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  who  W'.nild  serve  as  a 
congressional  hUh  command.  Containing;,  as 
It  would,  7  percent  of  the  entire  niemijerslup 
of  C<jngress.  in  the  words  of  Coneres'inan 
DiRKSE.v.  I  it  I  would  be  lar-^e  enough  to  Im- 
prove the  functioning;  of  Con;,ress  with  re- 
spect to  the  war  effort  without  prcvini;  un- 
wieldy.    •     •     • 

"The  essential  function  of  Congress  Is  to 
provide  the  sinews  of  war  m  the  firm  of 
authority  and  funds,  and  then  to  review  the 
application  of  such  authority  and  funds  with- 
out undertaking  to  conduct  or  direct  the  war. 

"We  must  be  t-eared  to  move  with  di.'^patch 
and  conserve  the  time  of  busy  men  in  the 
military,  i^aval.  and  related  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment." 

On  Ocfi»>er  1.  1942.  Con'.:re.^sman  Dirksfn 
submitted  a  concurrent  re.-cl\i!ion  to  ti'.e 
H' use  which  provided  for  the  e.-tablishment 
of  a  joint  conj^reLSii.nal  committee  on  plan- 
iiiiK  and  reconstruction,  to  be  composed  of 
22  members  equally  divided  between  the 
Si-nate  and  the  Hoa-e 

The  purpo.-e  cf  this  concurrent  resolution 
as  set  forth  In  Ito  text  was: 

"To  more  elTec'lvcly  plan  and  prepare  for 
the  problems  of  demobii.z.iti'.n,  lu.l  employ- 
ment after  the  termination  of  the  present 
conflict  and  reconversion  cf  private  Industry, 
the  maximum  utilization  of  new  indastrial 
and  as^ricultural  proce^ts  and  techniques. 
the  ca'al'igui?  of  Federal.  St.ite.  and  local 
relief  and  woik-rcllef  projects,  the  evaluation 
cf  the  usefulness  and  propriety  of  such  pre  J- 
ecrs,  and  the  utilization  of  uuv  national  re- 
.sources,  and  to  better  survey  and  supervise 
the  appropriations  ai:d  the  •  e.xpenditurea 
made  in  pursuance  of  such  appripriaticns 
that  are  made  by  the  Congress  for  the  above 
purp<  ses,  and  to  more  effectively  carry  out 
any  plan,  plans,  or  programs  of  post-w^r  re- 
construction, there  is  hereby  e.-tablisi.ed 
within  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Go\ern- 
ment,  as  an  agency  of  the  Congress  and  ex- 
clusively and  direct. y  responsible  to  tho  Con- 
gress, the  Coi;'giesslonal  Plannltig  and  Recon- 
struction Service,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Scivice.'  " 

The.=e  three  bills,  which  were  propo;.cd  by 
one  Member,  indicate  the  new  temj  cr  and 
Concern  of  Members  of  Congress,  Mr  Dirk- 
sen  and  the  other  Members  who  also  .-jx  n- 
s.ired  bilLs  which  seek  to  modernize  the  ma- 
chinery of  Congress  so  that  It  may  better 
serve  the  people,  are  harbingers  of  its  return 
to  power  and  virility. 

4.  Congress  also  should  create  a  new  Joint 
coinmltiee.  staffed  with  experts,  v.hosi-  ba.-i- 
ness  would  be  to  explain  on  the  floor  the 
reasons  why  It  has  taken  any  given  acti<in. 
These  reasons  now  are  brought  out  in  debate, 
but  usually  they  are  obscured  througii  peer 
pre-entation  or  by  Inadequate  reportii.g. 
H.id  Congress,  for  example,  expl.iined  clearly, 
iimply,  and  fully  the  reason*  tack  of  its  dele- 
gation cf  p';wer  to  the  President,  It  w\aild 
have  gained  the  people's  cc  nunei'.riation  in- 
stead of  their  criticism:  and.  secondly,  it 
would  have  created  a  public  demar.d  that 
the  President  delegate  It  as  freely  and 
promptly  to  others  as  Congress  delegated  It 
to  him. 

5.  The  S3nate  needs  to  tighten  Its  rules 
and  to  create  some  machinery  which  will 
curb  the  practice  of  cffen:;;^  amendments 
from  the  Hcnr  This  Senate  privilege  fre- 
quently is  abused  by  Members  with  queer 
quirks  of  mind,  character,  or  peculiar  inter- 
es's  Such  Members  often  cffer  fool  amend- 
ments that  snarl  legislation  and  waste  ti.ne. 

Tlie  House  is  largely  free  from  tlr.s  e\il, 
perhtips  because  the  committee  system  tncre 
is  better  established  than  in  the  Senate.  The 
House  membership  is  large  enough  so  that  its 
committees  are  well  manned  and  the  mcet- 
incs  arc  well  attended  Amendments  are  el- 
fered  and  tlT-eshed  cut  in  committee  meet- 
ings, and  when  a  bill  is  brought  to  the  tlccr 


thf  ccramittee  mem'.:ers  usually  unite  to  bacli 
it  as  reported  out. 

In  t>ie  Senate,  however,  a  Member  may  try 
to  tac  :  any  kind  of  amendment  en  a  bill 
from  the  floor  If  his  proposal  is  a  fool  one, 
he  cuts  a  ridiculous  fi^;ure:  and  that  great 
portion  of  the  people  who  fail  to  distinguish 
between  Congress  and  a  Congres.'man,  be- 
-tween  the  institution  and  the  individual,  are 
pmne  to  attack  the  Institution. 

The  foregoing  are  only  live  of  the  many 
ways  which  have  been  su;:gested  to  save  Con- 
gress. The  hope  in  the  situation  Is  that  Con- 
gress Itself  is  awake  to  Its  own  need.  To- 
days criticisms  of  Congress  are  new  only  to 
the  people  who  make  them  The  people  of 
every  generation  turn  their  heaviest  guns  of 
criticism  on  Congress  whenever  the  public 
situation  goes  awry. 

In  May  1836,  during  the  turmoil  at  the 
end  of  Andrew  Jack-r.n's  reign,  Amos  Law- 
rence wrote  in  his  diary: 

"I  have  passed  2  hours  in  the  Rtprcsen.ta- 
tives'  Hall  and  In  the  Senate  Chamber  today. 
I  cculd  learn  nothing  of  the  merits  of  any  of 
the  questions,  but  I  had  preference  such  as 
one  feels  in  seeing  two  dogs  fight,  that  one 
sh  >uld  beat." 

In  1865.  during  another  period  of  national 
stress.  Artemus  VVa:d  wrote: 

"Congress,  you  won't  go  home.  Go  home, 
you  miserable  devils,  go  home." 

Henry  Adams,  in  the  The  Education  of 
Henry  .Adams,  quoted  one  of  the  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  ii.5  having  sa.d  a  lew- 
years  later: 

■  You  cannot  use  tact  with  a  Conirressnian. 
A  Congressman  is  a  h'.g.  You  must  take  a 
stick  and  hit  him  on  the  snout   ' 

Mark  Twain.  In  lb82,  ha'f  in  Jest  but  with 
that  impression  he  cou'd  give  which  sug- 
gested that  he  wasn't  telling  the  half  of  it, 
w.'-ote : 

"Reader,  suppose  ycu  v.eie  an  Idiot,  and 
suppose  you  were  a  Mimber  of  Congrcssi  but 
I   rej.ieat   myself   ' 

Taese  appraisals  of  Congress  out  of  the  past 
indicate  that  today's  criticisms  are  an  old 
story  Wlial  s  new  in  the  situation  is  that 
Congress  is  trying  harder  than  anyone  else 
to  correct  Its  faults,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
all   departments  of   government. 

Should  tiie  peoples  levjislative  representa- 
tives equip  themselve.-i  with  the  m  dcm  and 
efricicnt  implements  of  trained  personnel  and 
procedure,  they  will  be  able  to  give  today's 
Go\ernment  problems  the  kind  of  Intelligent 
consideration  and  treatment  which  will 
strengthen  parliamentary  government  It 
h.is  disappeared  or  has  been  weakened 
tli'<nghout  all  the  w^rld  except  in  Biitain  and 
the  United  States.  Thi-^  has  hnppencd  m  part 
because  it,  too,  In.si.stently  cimgs  to  out- 
moded ways,  falls  to  adjust  Its  procedures, 
rules,  regulations,  and  methods  to  modern 
needs  and  demands.  Congress  is  inadequate 
today,  not  becau.se  it  debates  when  the  people 
demand  action,  but  beci'Use  Its  debates  are 
not  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  We  live 
In  a  literate,  iniormed  age— a  swift  age,  with 
little  time  to  reflect.  We  form  our  opinions 
from  Impressions,  a  radio  broadcaster's  re- 
mark, a  newspaper  headline,  a  President's 
dramatic  statement,  any  Congressman's 
charge. 

This  condition  and  situation  places  new  and 
great  burdens  of  self-control  and  thoughtful 
action  upon  every  Member  of  Congress  The 
people  Will  respict  the  dignity  and  lnte£;nty 
of  Congress  only  If  the  statemen.s  and  actions 
of  its  Members  individually  and  collectively 
warrant  that  respect.  The  need  for  Members 
of  Ccngress  to  mend  their  ways  and  for  the 
people  to  mend  their  manners  is  evident  and 
great.  This  Is  empliasized  by  Speaker  R.\y- 
EUPN  in  the  speech  previously  referred  to. 
He  said: 

"A  great  many  people  cry  out  against  dic- 
tatorships There  has  never  been  a  dctator- 
sh  p  built  up  in  any  land  until  the  faith  and 
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ponflcJence  of  the  people  has  been  destroyed  | 
in  the  legislative  branch,  and  the  legislatiTe  | 
branch  Itself  had  bt^n  destroyed.  Take  the  | 
history  of  the  world  from  the  Caesars  to  now, 
and  ycJu  will  find  this  to  be  true." 

In  a  November  1942  issue  of  a  trade  publica- 
tion, the  national  president  of  his  a-sociatlon, 
the  Master  Plum.bcrs.  T.  W.  Merryman.  WTOte 
an  editorial  in  "defense  of  Congress  because 
we  believe  our  liberties,  our  property,  and  our 
con'inulng  existence  are  safe  in  its  hands. 
We're  not  so  sure  about  leaving  our  future  In 
the  hands  of  someone  appointed  by  someone  j 
we  never  heard  of." 

The  Nation  and  the  people  would  be  well    | 
served  if  millions  of  other  citizens  felt  the 
same  way  about  Congress. 


What  Kind  of  Sabsidiei  Shoald  We 
Have? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or   AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue<^day,  November  30,  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  in- 
clude therein  an  item  clipped  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  30,  en- 
titled "Useful  and  Dangerous  Subsidies," 
by  Merlo  Pusey.  I  am  no  accustomed  to 
loading  the  Congressional  Record  with 
other  men's  views,  but  in  this  case,  as  it 
is  partly  an  answer  to  questions  I  have 
had  in  my  own  mind,  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  might  be  helpful  in 
the  thinking  of  others. 

Sometimes  I  have  complained,  if  not 
aloud  at  least  to  myself  at  the  comments 
of  critics,  columnists,  and  news  reporters, 
concerning  legislation  or  public  problems 
before  the  Nation.  In  such  cases  I  have 
felt  that  the  commentator  has  a  very  im- 
perfect view  of  the  problems  discussed 
and,  of  course,  I  was  more  critical  if  his 
view  did  not  coincide  with  my  own. 
With  that  attitude  I  ought  in  fairness  to 
be  appreciative  of  any  commentator,  lo- 
cated in  a  strategic  watchtower.  viewing 
the  situation  from  various  angles  who 
can  point  out  to  us  engaged  in  the  fray 
the  real  significance  and  inwardness  of 
the  struggle.  This,  I  think,  Merlo  Pusey 
has  very  well  done  in  this  item. 

I  may  not  agree  with  his  presentation 
entirely,  as  I  feel  that  subsidies  now 
have  more  than  the  one  major  objective 
of  combating  inflation.  I  wish  he  had 
touched  more  on  their  possiblity  of  in- 
ducing production.  However,  it  is  a  serv- 
ice to  have  a  clear  distinction  between 
useful  and  harmful  subsidies.  The  ar- 
ticle is  as  follows: 

VSETL'L   ANT)   DANGEROUS    SUBSIDIES 

(By  Merlo  Pusey) 
The  best  approach  to  the  subsidy  muddle, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  lor  legislators  to  ask  them- 
selves what  they  are  trying  to  do.  If  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  as  to  objectives.  It 
should  not  be  Impossible  to  determine  which 
subsidies  contribute  to  that  end  and  which 
do  not.    Then  it  would  be  a  relatively  simple 


matter  to  keep  the  useful  subsidies  and  dis- 
card the  others. 

Only  one  major  retison  for  payment  cf  the 
BUb.sldies   in   question    is   advanced — curtail- 
ment  of   inflation.     That    is    a    worthy   aim.    \ 
Almost  no  one  wUl  take  exception  to  It.    Con- 
troversy   arises    because    of    the    belief    that 
some   of   the   subsidies   now    in   use   do   not 
effectively  serve  this  purpose     To  pet  at  the 
roots  of  this  issue,  therefore,  we  must  analyze 
the  nature  of  the  present  luflallonary  threat. 
Inflation  usually  has  many  causes,  but  chief 
amo:,g   these   causes  at   present    Is   the  fact 
that  the  Government  is  pouring  out  Xai  more 
money    than    it    is  colSectn:      That    money 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  people,  chiefly  In 
the  form  of  wages  paid  for  war  work.     Nat- 
urally, the  people  wish  to  spend  tnis  money 
to  satisfy  many  wants.    To  .some  extent  they 
are  unable  to  do  so  because  the  war  has  cre- 
ated a  severe  scarcity  of  civilian  goods.     8o 
they  bid  hiph  for  those  things  which  can  be 
bought,  and  the  tendency  is  for  th--  value  of 
goods  to  go  up  and  of  money  to  go  down. 
Now  the  dangers  in  this  situation  could  be 
greatly  minimized  by  rolling   back  into  the 
Treasury  this  surpltis  purchasing  oower  that 
Is  threatening  to  blow  the  lid  oB  from  O.  P.  A. 
prices     Here  Is  where  Inflation  controls  have 
most  serlou-ly  broker    dov. n      Lack  of  polit- 
ical courage  en  the  part  of  both  the  Treasury 
and   Congress   seems   to    have   scotched    the 
hope  of  enacting  a  tax  bill  that  would  bring 
the  inflow  of  funds  into  reasonable  relation- 
ship with  the  outflow.    Nevertheless,  the  ad- 
ministration wishes  to  swell  the  outflow  by 
payment  of  roll-back  subsidies. 

it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remem- 
ber that  subsidies  are  part  of  the  outflow 
that  feed  the  fires  of  inflation.  Their  effect 
has  put  more  purchasing  power  Into  the 
hands  of  the  people  when  the  need  of  the  hour 
Is  to  capture  the  excess  purchasing  power  they 
already  have  to  help  pay  for  the  war.  Prom 
this  unquestioned  fact  we  may  draw  the  con- 
clu.sion  that  subsidies  should  be  used  spar- 
ingly and  only  In  those  ca.ses  where  there  Is 
clear-cut  evidence  that  they  will  set  In  mo- 
tion stabilizing  influences  more  far-reaching 
than  their  infiatlonary  effects. 

Some  of  the  subsidies  which  the  House 
voted  to  b^n  can  undoubtedly  be  justified  on 
this  basis.  C.  C.  C.  funds  are  now  being 
used,  for  example,  to  reward  farm.crs  who  in- 
crease production  of  certain  crops  essential 
for  war  purposes  and  to  guarantee  cooperat- 
ing farmers  against  a  collapse  of  prices  If  the 
war  should  suddenly  end.  These  are  legiti- 
mate expenses  incident  to  th^  war.  In  some 
Instances,  too,  moderate  subsidies  to  keep 
the  price  of  food  from  rising  excrblUntly  be- 
cause of  war  conditions  are  useful  in  keep- 
iUit  our  economy  on  an  even  keel. 

The  real  difficulty  Is  that  the  administra- 
tion didn't  stop  with  subsidies  that  have 
more  pulling  power  toward  stabilization  than 
pushing  power  toward  Inflation.  Under 
pressure  from  organized  labor  it  resorted  to 
roll-back  subsidies  which  have  the  effect  of 
giving  all  consumers  more  money  to  pay  for 
their  groceries.  Here  is  a  clear  case  of  roll- 
ing money  out  of  the  Treasury  to  add  to  the 
Inflationary  tide  without  compensating  ad- 
vantages. Handing  money  to  people  who. 
taken  as  a  group,  already  have  more  than 
they  can  spend,  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  In- 
flation. In  taking  a  stand  against  these  sub- 
sidies Congress  is  fighting  Inflation  Instead  of 
encouraging  it. 

Sponsors  of  the  roll -back  idea  advance  two 
argimients  In  its  favor.  First,  it  wlU  help 
consumers  whose  Incomes  have  not  been  In- 
creased by  the  war.  But  the  roll-back  sub- 
■idies  ai-e  not  limited  to  that  group.  They 
go  to  everyone.  That  Is  equivalent  to  liaing 
a  6teamf=hovel  to  fill  a  paste  Jar. 

The  principal  argument  for  the  roll-back 
Idea,  of  course,  is  that  It  will  aid  the  ad- 
ministration in  holding  the  line  against  wage 
Increases.    In    other    worda,    subeldlM    are 


needed  to  appease  organised  labor.  Tlve  facta 
are  that  average  hourly  wages  have  advanced 
much  faster  than  'he  c<-wt  of  llvirg.  Work- 
men have  more  surplus  funds  th'  n  they  h^d 
a  year  aco.  Yet,  the  administration  wan'a  to 
give  them  further  help  :n  paying  their  food 
bills.  That  Is  the  equivplent  of  a  vge  in- 
crease for  everyone.  Hence  it  Is  a  bieach  of 
the  Ftablllration  line  Instead  of  a  buttrew 
for  it. 

Congress  Is  under  obligation  to  give  the 
President  more  help  in  holding  the  line 
against  the  inflationary  demands  of  organ- 
Ired  lab(^r.  Bv.t  the  help  It  gives  should 
be  something  more  tangible  and  less  danger- 
ous than  an  appeasement  fund. 


America's  Need  for  Deeper  Faith 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  30  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18).  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address, 
which  I  delivered  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
on  November  21,  1943.  at  the  Unitarian 
Ministry  for  Students.  The  title  of  the 
address  was  "America's  Need  for  Deeper 
Pailh." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THX  if  ATn-OWER  COMPACT 

Today  to  the  anniversary  of  the  Mayflower 
Compact.  It  was  signed  on  board  the  May- 
flower in  Provincetown  Harbor,  Cape  Cod, 
323  years  ago  today.  The  date  was  known 
to  the  signers  as  November  11,  1620.  Under 
our  present  calendar,  however,  that  data 
would  have  been  November  21,  and  today  la 
the  true  anniversary  of  that  historic  event. 
In  the  Mayflower  Compact  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers met  and  overcame  a  novel  and  funda- 
mental prob'em  of  government.  They  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  of  legal  entanglement  with 
a  directness  and  fearlessness  characleristlc  of 
successful  pioneers.  With  faith  In  God.  m 
man,  and  m  themselves,  they  aet  an  example 
for  men  of  faith  to  foUow.  They  made  the 
formalities  of  government  serve  the  necda 
of  man.    We  need  to  do  as  well  today. 

Tlie  circumstances  were  that  the  Pilgrims 
held  a  patent  from  the  Virginia  Company 
granting  them  rights  to  the  soU  and  to  local 
self-government  in  Virginia.  The  hazarda  of 
the  weather  were  such  that  they  found  tbem- 
selves.  however.  In  New  England,  where  their 
patent  had  no  legal  effect.  Neverthcleaa  they 
decided  to  seek  their  fortunes  where  the  wUl 
of  nature  bad  led  them.  Being  without  the 
~  sanctions  and  restraint*  of  eaubllsfaed  goT- 
eriunent.  some  restlesa  spirit*  threatened  to 
strike  out  for  themaelvea  and  anarchy  im- 
pended. 

Thus  reduced  to  the  bare  elements  of  hu- 
man relationshipa,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in- 
voked their  faith  la  Ood  as  their  oommoo 
bond  and.  relying  on  their  faith  in  one  an- 
other and  themaelves,  they  established  their 
own  government,  renxtnalble  to  Ood  and  to 
themselves.  Armed  only  with  this  charter. 
the  strength  of  which  was  derived  from  tb« 
strength  of  character  of  lU  signers,  they 
landed  a  few  days  later  on  Plymouth  Ecck 
and  the  history  of  organized  freedom  began 
In  America. 
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The  compact  was  a  simple  document 
«aid: 

"In  the  name  of  God,  amen.  We  whose 
comes  arc  ui.drrwrltten.  l*  •  •  having  un- 
de.iakcii  fc  r  the  i;!ory  of  God  and  advance- 
ment of  tlif  Cisristian  laith.  and  the  honor 
of  our  K.!  ;  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant 
the  firs',  toluiiy  in  the  northern  parts  of  Vir- 
glWia.  do  by  the'^e  presents  solemnly  and  mu- 
tually, in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  an- 
other, covenant  and  combine  ourselves  to- 
getlicr  Into  a  civic  body  politick  for  our  better 
orclerinu  and  preservation  arul  furtherar.ee  of 
the  ends  aforesaid:  and  by  virtue  hfr»»o£  do 
wo  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  Just 
and  equal  liv.s.  ordinances,  acts,  ccnstitu- 
t:on:^  and  cfllcos  from  time  to  time  as  fchull 
be  tho'jght  mc>>:t  meet  and  convenient  for 
the  gcneial  po<i<J  of  the  colony,  under  which 
we  prnml.'-e  uU  due  submission  and  obe- 
dience ■ 

As  these  settlers  never  were  able  to  secure 
M  charter,  this  compact  long  remained  the 
colony  s  source  of  authority.  In  the  face  of 
every  possible  danger  and  discouragement 
they  thus  began  on  the  bleak  New  England 
coast  a  cru.^ade  to  establish  in  this  New  World 
that  recognition  of  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  which  derives 
Us  Irresistible  strength  from  the  spirit  ex- 
pressed In  the  prayer  of  every  Christian  that 
the  will  of  God  be  done  on  earth  as  It  is  in 
heaven  and  from  the  God-given  hope  for 
personal  freedom  of  opportunity  that  fill*  the 
heart  of  fvery  human  t>elng 

These  fearless,  religious  men,  when  faced 
With  the  need  for  creating  a  new  govern- 
ment, did  not  hesitate  to  create  a  new  and 
simple  g(-vernmental  form  adapted  to  thoee 
needfl  The  compact  was  a  natural  exteruion 
V}  civil  circumstances  of  the  customary 
church  covenant  These  men  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  apply  the  principl«-s  of  their  religious 
beltrfs  to  th»'ir  dally  lives 

F.ve  generutlons  later  an  eqi.alty  difficult 
crisis,  broader  in  fcope.  faced  the  »l(?ners  of 
the  Declaration  i>i  Independence  in  1778  and 
'  another  faced  the  memljers  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  In  1787  Again  deep  faith 
In  God.  in  man,  and  In  themselves  guided 
e\ery  act  of  thotse  who  met  and  overcame 
these  dllQcuIties 

In  1776.  the  immortal  Dt^claratlon  of  In- 
dependence proclaimed  not  merely  a  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  but  also  the  Inalienable  rights 
of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  The  signers  pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  the 
support  of  their  declaration  that  to  secure 
these  rights  governments  are  Instituted 
among  men  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  Tlats  has  be- 
come the  freeman's  faith  everywhere  and 
forever. 

Eleven  years  later,  when  confronted  with 
the  failure  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Convention  and  then  of  the  conventions  In 
each  of  the  13  States,  boldly  authorized  a 
new  Federal  Constitution  blazing  the  trail 
for  the  separation  of  Federal  and  State  pow- 
ers under  a  new  program  that  has  marked 
the  greatest  and  most  successful  movement 
toward  free  and  practical  self-government  In 
the  hi  'ory  of  humanity. 

Six  generatloi^.s  later,  America  today  looks 
InUT  the  face  cf  another  crisis.  As  benefi- 
ciaries of  a  great  past  and  trustees  of  an 
Infinite  future,  the  present  generation  faces 
again  the  dawn  of  opi.)ortunlty.  It  Is  for  us 
to  catch  the  Inspiration  cf  our  time. 

A  somewh-.t  similar  opportunity  came  to 
humanity  ajier  the  last  war  but  the  w,  rid 
was  net  readv.  This  time  we  must  see  and 
seire  the  opportunity  with  the  same  faith 
•nd  construcrve  determination  to  develop  It 
as  was  shown  by  the  P.l^rims  and  by  the 
fourders  of  our  Republic  in  their  days  of 
Uial. 


Tlie  underlying  principles  are  the  same 
today  as  then.  The  need  is  to  adapt  tlieni 
to  the  facts  of  otir  time. 

The  elemental  and  guiding  principles  are 
thu.'^e  of  the  fa'herhnod  of  Cod  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  The  evLria.stmg  ansAer 
to  what  Is  the  great  commandment  cf  the 
law  was  given  by  Jesus  when  he  said,  "TUjU 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  wl'h  all  thy 
mind.  This  is  the  first  and  creat  command- 
ment; and  the  second  Is  like  unto  it.  Thou 
.'=halr  love  thy  neit;hoor  a.s  thyself  "  Cur 
problem  is  the  practical  application  of  thtse 
el'mental  laws  to  the  circumstances  cf  our 
time. 

These  laws  are  reflected  in  the  act;. ins 
taken  in  1620  and  1776.  Let  us  seek  to  appiy 
them  today  with  ecpjai  practicality  and  vision 
In  the  United  States,  in  cur  hemisphere,  and 
in  the  world. 

POLICY    WITHIN    THE    UNITED    ST.\TES 

In  the  United  States  of  America  we  already 
have  the  needed  forms  of  frte  government. 
Our  problem  Is  to  fill  these  formi  with  the 
proper  spirit  and  effort.  Both  for  our  own 
Kake  and  as  an  example  of  the  practicality 
of  what  we  preach,  we  should  demonstrate 
In  our  Internal  affairs  the  wisdom  and  the 
feasibility  of  our  faith 

As  I  look  ahead  within  America,  I  see  as 
one  great  need  a  need  for  deeper  faith  in 
God,  In  man,  and  In  ourselves.  Concretely. 
we  need  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  ours  is 
a  government  representative  of  all  the  people 
for  the  benefit  of  them  all  majority  and 
minority  alike,  regardle8.«s  of  rare,  color,  ere*  d, 
wealth,  or  occupation.  The  rule  of  m.iJor;'.y 
control  to  which  oui  laws  projierly  g.ve  k-f.itt 
provides  i  mechanism  of  action.  The  viewu 
of  the  majority,  therefore,  should  be  fully, 
freely,  and  fearlesuly  exprenhcd  T^ie  rule  of 
the  majority,  while  providing  a  mechanlfim 
of  action,  is  not,  however.  Infallibly  ri«ht 
Our  safety  requires  that  the  views  of  the 
minority  be  expressed  with  equal  fullni>s, 
fre«-d(jra.  and  fearle»sne.-s.  »o  that  If  those 
view-H  find  favor  they  may  themselves  become 
the  majority  views. 

It  Is  essential  al.so  that  the  constitutional 
rlghu  of  the  minority,  even  If  they  be  the 
rights  of  a  minority  consisting  of  but  one 
person,  shall  be  respected  by  the  majority, 
however  large.  Our  Government  should  be 
a  government  of  and  for  all  the  people,  ad- 
ministered for  them  all  by  those  chosen  as 
their  temporary  trustees  by  vote  of  a  majority 
cf  the  people.  It  should  not  be  a  govern- 
ment of.  for.  and  by  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple solely  for  themselves  or  for  any  special 
interests  to  the  unfair  disadvantage  of 
others. 

Our  greatest  Internal  need  is  for  widespread 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indepsendence.  deep  faith  in  our 
constitutional  processes,  and  deep  faith  by 
our  olficials  In  our  people  themselves.  Ft 
our  Government  to  succeed,  our  public  offl- 
cers  musVyObi^erve  the  spirit  us  well  as  tne 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  they  must  admin- 
ister every  law  with  even-handed  Justice, 
they  must  .safeguard  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  as  public  trustees.  Our  people 
should  be  allowed  the  greatest  possible  op- 
portunity for  universal  educational  advance- 
ment, the  greatest  possible  amount  of  true 
Information  as  to  public  affairs,  the  giea^est 
possible  freedom  of  reIic:;on.  th(;u.;ht.  and 
expression,  and  the  greatest  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  initiative  and  advance- 
ment compatible  with  ccrrespon-img  oppor- 
tunities for  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Coupled  with  these  reneral  rcecs.  there  Is 
feat  need  for  co 'peration.  comp?*enc'?.  and 
f.^rcsirht  on  the  part  of  or^ani;  3J  industry, 
lalxr.  a^^riculture.  and  p.-.vernmcnt  A  simi- 
lar need  exists  In  the  highest  degree  In  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  branches 


of   our   Federal    Governmr'nt    in    the;r    rela- 
States.  sind  with  the  people. 

The  Immediate  need  within  the  United 
States  's  net  for  a  change  in  governmental 
structure.  The  need  is  for  Cf-r.^pcunt  use 
of  the  structure  we  have.  We  need  now, 
with  the  active  cooperation  of  iudustiy.  la- 
bor, agriculture,  and  government,  to  pre  vide 
for  an  orderly  conversion  of  cur  economic 
life  from  a  governmentally  financed  and 
supervised  war  economy  to  a  far  freer,  pri- 
vately financed,  privately  opeiatcd,  but  gov- 
ernmentally policed,  peacetime  ec(  noniy  that 
will  develop  product i^^n  of  and  a  marliet  for 
products  of  a  value  and  vulunie  sub.stan- 
tially  greater  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 

POLICY  IN   THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHIRE 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Unicni  is  well  adapted  to  needs  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  underlies 
our  policy  in  the  hemisphere.  As  reatlirmed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  In  1940, 
"it  is  solely  a  policy  of  sclf-dilense.  which  is 
Intended  to  preserve  the  Independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Americas.  It  was.  and  is, 
designed  to  prevent  ajgression  in  this  hemi- 
sphere on  the  part  of  any  nrin-American 
power,  and  likewise  to  make  impo-ssible  any 
further  extension  to  this  hemisphere  of  any 
non-American  system  of  government  Im- 
posed from  without."  Tlie  Pan  American 
Union,  made  up  of  repre.^ntat.ves  of  the 
21  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Is 
an  Important  ofE';lal  agency.  estab;ished  with 
a  view  to  developing  closer  cooperation  be- 
twei  n  the  nations  of  America,  fo.stcrlng  Inter- 
Am'Tican  commerce,  strengthenlnf;  Inlel- 
ler'ual  and  cu:tur.il  ties,  and  exchanK'.ng  In- 
formntlon  on  all  problems  aff  ctinc,'  the  wel- 
fare of  the  natiMDA  of  the  An'tiiran  Cooll- 
nent.  It  C'XJprratett  with  the  Fan  An.erKan 
conferences,  »ucli  as  that  held  at  Habana  In 
IMO,  which  dealt  especially  wi'h  the  plan  for 
act  Ion  refjardlng  foreign  p'^.^f-.-ftMons  in  the 
Wcitern  II  mUphfre  and  with  general  ques- 
liotid  of  liiti-r-AriK-f Iran  ((.finomloi. 

The  Pan  A!;.<;;can  Union  Is  an  excellent 
exuniple  of  a  natural,  ron.^r ructiVe  develop- 
ment of  an  organization  fitted  to  the  needs 
of  .special  circumstances.  It  helps  to  decen- 
tralize the  handling  of  regional  l.^sues  that 
can  be  dealt  with  to  better  advanta,;e  on  a 
regional  than  on  a  global  bas.s. 

Recent  developments  in  transportation  and 
communication,  especially  by  air  and  radio, 
call  for  man's  lurther  Integration  of  his  hemi- 
spheric relations.  These  can  open  the  way 
to  mutually  advantaccous  opportunities  to 
reach  new  resources  and  new  markets  of  great 
value. 

The  elemental  practical  need  in  this  hem- 
isphere Is  not  so  much  for  new  International 
mechanisms  as  it  is  fcr  better  understanding. 
For  example,  on  the  part  of  cur  citizens 
there  is  a  vital  need  that  we  seek  to  under- 
stand better  the  history,  geography,  culture, 
languages,  and  commercial  practices  of  the 
nations  of  Latin  Anienca.  incroasing  mter- 
Amcrican  travel,  settlement,  and  study,  in- 
cluding increased  use  of  m  vins  plciuies. 
news  stories,  and  radio  broadcasting  will  be 
helpful.  Wide  recognition  in  the  United 
States  of  the  v.due  of  substantially  Increased 
production  and  consumption  cf  wealth  m 
Latin  America  should  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  commercial  and  personal 
relations  of  great  mutual  value. 

We  must  let  nothing  Interfere  with  the 
steady  development  of  an  Increasingly  cordial 
and  mutually  helpful  understanding  between 
all  cf  the  governments  and  among  "nil  of  the 
people  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

WORID-WIDE    INTERN ATIO?.'AL    POLICY 

The  field  of  human  relations  that  calls 
most  strongly  fci  new  vio;cn  and  new  action 
is  that  of  our  wur!d-wldo  international  rela- 
tions. Here  the  crisis  is  as  fundamental  as 
those  vihich   were  faced  by  our  forefathers 
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In  1620  and  1776,  but  the  scope  of  It  Is  thou- 
Biinds  of  times  greater.  Today  we  face  the 
application  of  cur  principles  not  to  a  colony 
of  about  100  people  or  even  to  a  nation  of 
130.0CO.0C0  people,  but  to  what  have  beccme 
known  as  the  44  united  and  associated  na- 
tions including  billions  of  people  located  all 
around  the  world.  In  many  ways  the  prob- 
lems are  as  broad  as  humanity  iteelf. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  regarded  by  its 
authors  as  an  expression  of  universal  and 
everlasting  truths  which  compelled  action  by 
the  Colonies  because  of  the  extreme  disre- 
gard of  the  fundamental  rights  of  man  shown 
here  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1858,  In  the  face  of  America's  greatest 
Internal  crisis,  Abraham  Lincoln  Interpreted 
these  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence  In  their  fullest  and   truest  sense.     He 
said  of  his  forefathers  and  ours:   "These  by 
their    representatives    In    old    Independence 
Hall  said  to  the  whole  race  of  men:  'We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men 
are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
that   among  these  are   life,  libcrtj*.  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."     This  was  their  ma- 
jestic interpretation  of  the  economy  cf  the 
universe.    This  was  their  lofty  and  wise  and 
noble  understanding   of  the  Justice  of   the 
Creator  to  his  creatures;  yes.  gentlemen,  to 
all  his  creatures,  to  the  whole  great  family  of 
man.     In  their  enlightened   belief,   nothing 
stamped  with  the  divine  Image  and  likeness 
was  sent  Into  the  world  to  be  trodden  on  and 
degraded  and  Imbruted  by  Us  fellows;  They 
grasped  not  only  the  whole  race  of  m.an  then 
living  but   they  reached  forward  and  seized 
upon  the  farthest  posterity      Tl.ey  erer-cd  a 
befK  on    to   guide   th'  Ir    chlldun.    and    ihr.r 
chllirens  childien,  and  the  co-jntlers  myil- 
ua%  Who  fhould   Inhabit  the  earth  in  erf  her 
ftgrs       WUe    statesmen    n«    they    weie.    they 
knew    the   tendeiif-y   of   p'oxperi'y   to   breed 
tyrants,  and  so  they  e»-tp»lished  the«e  ffat 
telf-evident  truths,  that  when  in  the  dlfnnt 
future  »ome  man,  some  faction  »<  me  intereiit 
should  stt   up   the  doctrine   that   none   but 
rich  men,  none  but  white  men    cr  none  but 
Anglo-SHxqn  white  men  were  entitled  to  life, 
llbeity.  and  the  pursuit  cf  happiness,  their 
posterity  might  lock  up  aenln  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  Dtid  take  ccurave  to 
renew  the  battle  which  their  fathers  b?can. 
BO  thnt  truth  and  Justice  and  mercy  and  all 
the  humane  and  Christian  virtue?  mieht  not 
be  extinguished  from  the  land;   so  that   no 
man  wctild  hereafter  dnre  to  limit  and  cir- 
cumscribe the  great  principles  en  which  the 
temple  of  liberty  was  being  built  " 

It  is  for  us  to  see  clearly  the  facts  and 
need?  cf  cur  time.  It  Is  fcr  us  to  fit  our 
program  to  those  needi  and  to  do  so  with 
thorcuEh  consistency  with  the  purposes  and 
Ideris  to  whirh  our  Nation  is  dedicated. 

The  nfed  is  for  practical  common  sense 
ccmbined  with  clearness  of  vision  and  depth 
of  under.'^tanding.  The  time  calls  for  a 
searchlight  beam  peeiing  into  the  future 
directed  by  the  hand  of  experience.  As 
trustees  of  the  puipcses  and  ideals  of  Am.er- 
Ica.  we  owe  It  to  the  people  of  America — 
past,  present,  and  future^nct  to  violate  cv>T 
Nation's  purposes  and  ideals,  but  rather  to 
live  up  to  the  constructive  Implications  of 
those  principles.  P<  sitive  and  constructive 
action  alone  will  fully  meet  the  needs  of 
today. 

WINNING  THE  WAR  COMPLETZLY 

In  the  immediate  present  we  must  first  of 
all  win  the  war  and  win  it  completely  in  bc^h 
hemi-sphcres.  There  can  be  no  hesitatlcn  or 
doubt  on  that  point.  We  must  do  nothing 
either  In  cur  war  or  r  )? t-war  policy,  or 
In  our  mterntil  cr  external  planning,  that  will 
Interfere  wUh  our  winning  of  this  war  as 
quickly  and  completely  as  pcsfible.  Every- 
Th  n^  IS  scC'Triary  to  that  because  we  are 
fighting  the  war  in  order  to  apply  the  prin- 


ciples we  support.  Unless  we  win  the  war 
completely  In  both  hemispheres,  we  shall  not 
have  the  peace  for  which  we  fight  and  It  will 
not  be  worthy  of  the  price  paid  for  It  cither 
by  cur  forefathers  or  by  our  own  generation. 
There  also  will  be  an  Inescapable  need  for 
International  cooperation  of  an  emergency 
nature  extending  several  years  t>eyond  the 
war  in  such  fields  as  those  of  demobilization 
and  the  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  tempo- 
ra.-y  administration  of  areas  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy. 

MiLrr.ARY  sTABU-rrr    - 

There  will  be  a  continuing  vital  need  for  I 
maintaining  the  military  stability  of  the  \ 
world.  Of  all  the  facts  of  the  post-war  '• 
period,  the  one  that  Is  more  clear  than  the 
others  Is  that  on  the  day  when  the  fighting 
Is  won  and  the  armistice  comes,  there  then 
will  be  temporarily,  at  least,  military  stability 
in  the  area  covered  by  that  victory.  The 
United  Nations,  constituting  the  military 
championship  team  that  will  have  won  that 
victory,  will  provide  the  best  assurance  of  the 
continuance  of  this  military  stability  so 
established  by  them.  For  a  short  time  sub- 
stantial armed  forces  will  be  needed  to  assure 
law  and  order  In  some  enemy  territories. 
The  greater  question  arises  as  to  the  best 
long-term  program  for  military  stability. 

The  need  will  not  be  for  an  active  "police 
force"  In  the  ordinary  sen^e  of  local  policing 
or  of  maintaining  law  and  order  The  need 
will  be  rather  for  a  quickly  available  armed 
force  representative  of  the  military  strength 
of  the  champlon.'ihlp  team  that  won  the  war. 
As  long  as  the  United  Nations  remain  unlt-d 
and  provide  such  a  force  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  military  B»j»blllty  of  the  wcrld. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  any 
of  the  United  Nations  ceane  to  be  united  In 
pcHce  as  they  were  In  war,  a  corTe»pf>ndlnK 
element  of  xincerfolriiy  will  be  Introduced  in- 
to the  military  stability  of  the  world  8uch 
disintegration  would  not.  think  God.  me:in 
another  war  at  ciue.  It  would,  hiiwe\er, 
make  it  necesMtry  fur  each  nation  to  oflfcet 
that  uncertainty  to  the  beet  of  Its  ability 

As  long  as  the  Axis  Pi.wcrs  were  able  to 
attack  the  free  nations  of  the  world  sepa- 
rately, the  Axis  Powers  were  successful. 
When  the  free  nations  finally  united  their 
strength,  then  they  were  successful.  Just  ns 
the  United  Nations  today  rely  upon  their 
unity  cf  military  effort  to  win  this  war.  so 
must  they  also  maintain  that  military  unity 
to  insure'the  continuance  of  the  peace  they 
v.-iU  have  won.  The  form  of  such  unity  is 
not  as  important  as  the  fact  of  it.  We  have 
found  a  form  of  armed  cooperation  that  has 
been  effective  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It 
should  not  be  diff.cult  to  evolve  from  It  a 
form  of  continuing  armed  cooperation  that 
will  be  effective  in  maintaining  the  peace. 

Failure  to  maintain  this  military  unity  in 
time  of  peace  will  lead  to  expenditures  for 
competitive  armaments.  This  will  Increate 
go\ernmciital  expenses  at  the  very  time  when 
a  decrease  will  be  important.  It  may  lead  to 
deficit  financing  at  a  time  when  a  balanced 
budget  will  be  a  primary  need  of  every  na- 
tion. The  increased  taxes  to  meet  this  un- 
necessary threat  to  our  stability  might  so 
overload  our  own  program  cf  recovery  of 
privets  Industry  as  to  rob  us  of  the  very 
freedom  of  opporttmlty  for  which  we  have 
foutht. 

Special  feasibility  attaches  to  a  plan  fcr 
united  arm.ed  forces  after  the  war  because 
of  the  Improved  efiectlven'"as  of  elr  forces. 
Today  no  danger  fpot  in  the  world  Is  mere 
distant  than  60  hours,  by  air,  from  the  cap- 
itals of  the  world.  The  possibility  thus  af- 
forded of  reaching  an  explosion  of  Inter- 
national aggression  before  It  has  started  a 
major  conflagration  is  as  important  to  the 
protection  of  the  world  as  Is  the  sjaeed  cf 
a  city  fire  department  in  reaching  a  ttueat- 


enlng   blaze   In   time   to  put  It  out  with  • 
single  fire  extinguisher. 

ECONOMIC,    SOCIAL.    AND    POLITICAL    8TABILJTT 

Beyond  the  military  field  there  are  tht 
economic,  social,  and  political  fields.  la 
them  It  Is  quite  as  Important  not  to  do 
now  the  things  that  should  not  l>e  done,  ua 
It  Is  to  do  now  the  things  which  should  be 
done.  On  many  questions  It  is  not  possible 
to  reach  conclusions  in  advance  of  the  end 
cf  the  war,  especially  where  those  questions 
involve  nations  whose  homelands  are  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand. 
there  are  some  International  questions  that 
can  and  should  be  on  laelr  way  to  solution. 
Among  them  are  those  of  civilian  Interna- 
tional aviation  and  of  the  stability  of  Inter- 
national finances.  On  these  quectlona 
negotiations  among  the  nations  and  with  the 
Industrie*  primarily  concerned  should  be 
under  way. 

In  many  other  fields,  particularly  thoae 
dealing  with  political  conslderntlona.  It  la 
important  that  orderly  procedures  rather 
than  final  solutions  be  agreed  upon  now.  It 
is  important  that  each  nation  give  study  to 
these  questions  and  that  there  l>e  prelim- 
inary exchanges  of  Ideas  upon  them.  In  this 
way  any  temporary  period  of  chaos  or  fric- 
tion can  be  avoided.  In  this  way  mutual 
confidence  may  be  encouraged  now  which 
will  help  in  reaching  final  understanding* 
later 

In  general  outline.  It  is  possible  from  time 
to  time  to  develop  or  to  agree  upon  principle* 
that  will  point  the  way  to  further  progrcM. 
The  recent  agreements  at  Moscow  and  the  Jn- 
corporalicn  of  one  part  of  them  in  a  recent 
rp»f>lutlon  of  the  United  Stales  Benatc  Is  an 
I  indication  of  progress  tlon«5  these  lines.  It 
j  wan  a  hUlorlc  s'ep  fcr  the  Senate,  on  Ho- 
'  Trmb^  8  1M3  by  a  vote  showmR  a  aentl- 
meni  of  WO  io  6  in  !»•  UJtal  n»emb«rsh»p,  to 
advise  the  Presldrnt.  the  people,  and  our 
alius  "Tliat  the  Senate  recognisrs  th«  n«- 
CfiMty  of  there  being  esUbliahed  at  tha 
tamest  practicable  data  a  general  Interna- 
tional organization,  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving 
states,  end  open  to  membership  by  all  such 
states,  large  and  small,  for  the  nfclnienance 
of  international  peace  and  aecurlty  "  Our 
Secretary  of  State  In  his  speech  to  the  Joint 
session  of  Congress  on  November  18,  further 
emphasized  the  value  of  this  action  and  the 
Importance  of  continued  progress  within  the 
tcop'  of  this  policy. 

As  we  face  the  long-term  problems  of  world- 
wide economic,  social  and  political  stability, 
we  face  them  on  a  new  level  of  world- 
wide cooperation.  It  is  Important  that  we 
proceed  with  care.  Where  millions  of  people 
are  Involved,  either  as  l)eneflclarles  or  con- 
tributors, the  penalties  of  mistakes  are  too 
serious  to  justify  unnecessary  risks.  To  mis- 
lead people  in  distress  so  that  they  expect 
more  than  can  be  provided  for  them  or  so 
that  they  expect  It  at  a  time  far  earlier  than 
Is  reasonable.  Is  a  public  crime  of  serious  pro- 
portions To  do  so  converts  what  should 
be  a  source  of  happlnese,  encouragement, 
and  world-wide  stability  into  one  of  bitter- 
ness, disappointment,  and  International  fric- 
tion. The  end  sought  is  happiness  rather 
than  physical  advancement  or  protperlty.  To 
that  end  the  world  will  do  better  to 
assist  in  the  sound  and  lasting  development 
of  well-earned  human  benefits  than  to  build 
up  unwarranted  anticipation  of  unearned 
gifts. 

In  the  determination  of  political  lis-.'es 
answers  should  be  developed  through  ade- 
quate study  and  planning  rather  than  by 
recourse  to  Improvisation.  Solutions  shoiild 
be  reached  through  agreement  r-lher  than 
dictation  In  proportion,  as  decisions  are  to 
affect  many  people  and  to  continue  for  long 
periods,  the  preparation  for  them  should  be 
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made  with  <'.f!i  thoroughness  as  shall  re- 
duce iiii  murt;  a">  possible  the  need  for  re- 
trHccment  of  step*  When  we  march  by  mil- 
lioHR.  thrwt'  millions  can  never  all  retrace 
their   mistaken  steps 

OECINTKAIIZATION 

T'.e  1. -.t  2i)  veMrE  have  pointed  more  and 
nil  re  to  tl-r  value  of  the  decentralization  of 
iritTiuiiioiirt  pr(jbU'ni8  so  that  regional  proh- 
Ipin.-*  ir.iiv  OP  liandl.-'d  i»n  a  regional  hasi?  I 
nave  died  t!:e  vp.iue  of  the  Pan  American 
L'liioi!  in  the  Webtern  Hemisphere.  D.il- 
ferent  conditions  require  diflerent  solution? 
It  Is  hardiv  lu  be  expected  that  an  orf:;inl- 
irttlon..  comparnble  to  the  Fan  American 
I'n  on  Would  meet  the  rcgunal  needs  of 
central  Euri  [k»  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  pre- 
war nations  of  central  Europe  as  isolated 
units  cannot  m-untam  themseUcs  satlslac- 
torilv  in  p."ice  and  much  less  driend  them- 
brlves  In  v.ar  Conditions  indicate  a  need 
for  some  degree  oi  federation.  The  nature 
and  decree  (-f  lnte»;:dtiun  .s  peculutrlv  a 
matter  for  Joint  detcrmmatUm  by  the  mem- 
ters  vt  the  federation  It  will  be  of  ad- 
vanlap,e  to  the  indiMdual  nations  and  to  the 
world  to  assun  to  the  region  as  nunv  as 
possible  ul  the  regional  problems  that  will 
re<jUire  so.ut.on  Orderly  and  favorable 
progress  rather  than  speed  Is  the  primary 
(on.sideration  In  the  formation  of  there 
proufvi  Yet  the  Impetus  of  winniiiB  the  war 
and  Tl.e  universal  i!itere."-t  m  recoverv  pro- 
duces an  ntt»u>snhert  unusually  conducive  to 
Cf<n;  tru.-tive  agicenient  on  pearelul  policies 
■j  here  should  be  nether  .spectacular  speed 
r.or  .'-t'hs'antial  delay 

Equally  vital  and  'ully  a.s  difflcult  as  tnc 
p!<  biems  ol  Europe,  will  be  those  of  the 
Pacific  The\  mav  call  for  .'till  another  pat- 
f(  rti  to  sfpara'e  them  from  the  problems  cf 
Ine  world  Suitability  is  more  important 
than  unuormlty 

While  the  character  of  certain  li.sues  thu.^ 
Ei-ggests  the  immediate  value  of  regional 
gn.upi.  cf  nations  to  meet  them.  It  is  all  im- 
port:int  that,  under  the  same  Impetus  of 
world-wide  coopration  there  be  developed 
fine  Intprnatioi^.a'  orranizaiion  on  a.  world- 
wide basis  It  should  include,  at  least,  the 
uruKd  aift,  ass(^-iMted  Stales  and  it  should 
ne  put  into  early  operation.  Provision 
^hou'f|  be  made  for  the  piriicipation  of  all 
peace-l.ivin!  States,  large  and  small,  on  some 
basis  recogMiziUB  5-uvereign  equality,  and  r. 
.•■hould  emphasize  the  maintenance  o' 
World-wide  peace  and  security.  Provision 
khnuld  be  made  lor  the  admission  of  addi- 
tional states  and  for  amendments  to  the 
or.ginal  agreemei  t 

Among  the  fields  cf  world-wide  coopera- 
tion there  should  be  included,  for  example, 
the  prevention  and  suppression  of  military 
Bggression,  the  decision  or  settlement  of  Jus- 
ticiable and  other  international  controver- 
sies, and  the  supervision  and  coordination  cf 
efforts  In  the  fields  of  transportation,  com- 
munication, labor,  health,  and  research. 
S^ime  International  Issues  can  be  disposed  of 
long  beton  others.  A  modest  fundamental 
structure  Into  which  new  activities  may  be 
fitted  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  need 
to  study  plans  for  such  a  structure  is  imme- 
diate. The  announcement  of  those  plans 
should  net.  however,  be  made  in  advance  i>f 
the  opportunity  tor  international  considera- 
tion of  them. 

THE     REL.^TtONSHIP     OF     DOMESTIC     TO     rOK£JGN 
POLICIES 

The  ln»err..il  stability  and  devclcpmcut  of 
every  nation  wi!!  be  closely  related  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  world  in  establishing  peace  and 
stability  tcgethcr  with  reascnable  nsjurance 
of  stability  for  many  years  to  come.  Cur 
Internal  recovery  will  call  for  a  scund  and 
ccmstructive  fcreicn  policy.  For  example,  the 
an-lmpc;rtant  and  revolutionary  development 
cf  the  aviation  Indur.try  will  everywhere  de- 
pend upon  the  dcvcl. pment  of  Kur  and  rea- 
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sonable   egreements   for   liitcrnationr>l   com- 
merce In  the  air. 

THE    TWO-THIRDS    Rfl  E    ON    TREATIES 

With  this  Integration  cf  foreign  ar.d  do- 
mestic policies,  our  ability  to  take  prompt 
and  constructive  action  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  takes  on  new  importance.  The  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  in  order 
to  make  a  treaty  is  today  niore  of  a  hazard 
than  a  s;'fe';uard  to  our  N'l.on.  It  turi^.s 
(jver  the  contrcl  of  our  fuud.Tnen'al  fortit;n 
policy  to  one-third  plus  1  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  It  puts  a  premium  on  inac- 
tion. It  ei:ables  a  small  combination  of 
minorities  to  block,  for  their  special  interests. 
11. e  mtert^t  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It 
\io;ates  the  priiKiple  th.»t  a  sel£-i^ovtrning 
bi  dy  has  faith  in  it.s  niaj-iniy.  The  di.'pro- 
I)onion;ite  growth  cf  our  States  woukl  make 
possible  the  dticat  cf  a  iretay  by  33  Sena- 
tnrs  roprc-.-.niting  only  8  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  control  of  our  world-wide  policy 
by  such  a  minority  puts  a  premium  lai  spe- 
cial pressures,  introclui-es  uiijvistifiable  de- 
lavs,  and  enccuras;es  clev.ces  to  avoid  submit- 
liiik'  the  isiic  to  the  Senate. 

Under  tlu-.se  ciiotiinst.inces  there  rests  upon 
the  p'cpli  and  the  Senate  an  e.^.traordiiiaiy 
nblication  to  lift  the  con^ldeiatlon  of  all 
treaties,  and  especially  the  approaching 
treaty  of  peace,  above  all  partisanship,  p^r- 
Swiiailtit.*.  and  fuejuciicps.  I'  is  rnlv  tnus 
th.a  this  provision  can  Lie  made  to  serve  the 
public  interest.  The  requirement  that  this 
pro',  isioi.  makes  of  a  vo'e  o'  two  in  favor 
of  the  trtaty  to  ctTset  ev2:-y  one  against  the 
treaty  permits  no  vote  to  be  wasted  or  Jxp- 
ardizcd  At  best  it  places  a  heavy  handicap 
on  constructive  action  in  the  interest  of  tha 
v.hiie  Nation  as  opposed  to  active  minorities 
VMlhin  the  Nation 

A.s  long,  however.  a~  tins  provision  stands, 
there  nsts  upon  Arntiica  a  corresponding  ob- 
ligation to  make  it  work  in  the  public  in- 
terest. The  reward  tor  our  successful  i Sorts 
Will  be  a  new  assurance  of  pt-ace.  The  pen- 
alty for  our  failure  W:ll  be  the  age-old  threat 
0    war 

This  places-  upon  us  the  (  blit-'atio'^  to  make 
the  provisions  of  the  approaching  treaty  of 
peace  s<  simple,  beneficial,  and  clei  r  that  an 
aroused  public  will  insist  upon  overwhelm- 
ing ratification  This  may  call  for  compro- 
mises to  satisfy  some  of  the  minority  against 
Uie  best  Judgment  of  the  majority,  btit  as  long 
as  this  provision  remains  in  i.ur  Co  istitution 
we  must  stand  ready  to  coinprrm^-se  onou.:h 
to  secure  at  least  the  lounciation  ol  the  fu- 
ture peace  of  the  wi  rid  On  the  o'her  hand. 
the  more  the  public  under.-rands  the  true 
needs  of  America  the  loss  compromise  of  those 
needs  will  be  necessary  Ainerica  knows  v^ell 
that  a  cnnstrvictive  pohcy  of  v.-orld-wide  co- 
operation is  r'-eded.  The  prcblem  is  to  cm- 
vert  tha-  knowledge  into  practical  action. 
The  truth  and  best  interests  (jf  America  will 
stand  the  light  and  if  the  case  is  cleat ly  a'-,d 
vigorously  made,  and  tb.e  public  is  ihoroughly 
alive  to  its  vital  interest  m  the  result,  it  may 
be  pt^ssible  to  mobilize  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  that  no  substantial  compro- 
mi.«es  of  the  Nations  be.-t  interests  will  need 
to  be  made. 

America  owes  it  to  her  people  and  to  the 
world  to  take  a  leadini»  part,  with  the  other 
peace-lovins»  nations,  m  formiiii^  now  an  in- 
ternatioiial  organization,  in  th.e  common  In- 
terest cf'humanity  aiid  thorouchly  consistent 
with  America  s  detp^st  purpo.'-es  and  convic- 
tions. Such  an  oryanization  iiiust  be  strong 
enough  to  ir.eet  the  critical  needs  of  today 
It  niu^t  al>t~>  be  malleable  enough  to  meet  the 
tensions  of  ti-morr-.w.  It  must  be  dedicated 
to  tliC  inainteiianco  ar.d  secuiity  of  pcixe  on 
e.mh  and  1:0^  d  will  toward  men  The  op- 
portunity calls  for  a  renewed  crusnde  worthy 
of  the  deepest  convictions  ot  cur  forefathers, 
the  greatest  sacrifices  of  cur  defenders,  and 
tht  £rr!.,.le-t  efforts  of  us  all. 


A  CO.WSTITITIONAL  AMFNt)MENT  NEEDED 

But  this  IB  not  all.  A  constitution?! 
amendm.ent  is  possible  In  the  clear  light  of 
this  crisis  An  amendment  to  change  the 
constitutional  rule  from  two-thirds  of  the 
Senatois  present  to  a  majority  of  them,  wo'uld 
be  _  long  step  toward  making  our  Interna- 
tiona! po'icies  as  responsive  to  the  needs  oi 
our  people  as  are  our  Internal  policies  It 
would  substitute  majority  rule  for  minority 
blocki.de.  It  would  provide  a  workable 
mechanl.'-m  for  the  development  ot  our  fu- 
ture foreign  policies  under  the  Joint  guidance 
of  the  President  f.nd  the  Senate. 

A  variation  of  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  pending  In  the  Congie-s.  It 
calls  for  ratification  of  treaties  by  a  majority 
of  a  quoium  in  the  S.°iiute  and  also  m  the 
Hi  u.se.  The  contractual  na^ure  of  a  treat\ 
d.J;  rentiates  it  from  an  ordinary  statuie  1; 
makes  it  a  semi -executive  act,  not  wi-U 
adopted  to  the  proceedings  of  a  large  legis- 
lative body  with  a  frequently  chango.g  mem- 
bership, such  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Yet,  if  this  be  the  only  con.-iuutionai 
amendment  that  can  secure  the  necesary 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  House  for  11*  sub- 
mtstion  to  the  States,  it  v  ill  be  v.ell  to  ac- 
cept It.  It  would  be  far  more  con.'-istcnt  with 
the  principle  of  majority  rule  in  and  out  of 
Congress  than  the  present  rule  that  vests 
final  veto  power  on  America's  treaties  in  one- 
third  plus  one  of  the  Senators  present. 

Secretary  of  Stale.  John  H.iy,  called  the 
two-thirds  rule  an  "irreparable  mistake  m 
the  Constitution"  It  is  not  beyond  repair 
by  t!  e  p?ople  of  the  United  Slates.  It  is 
time  for  the  people  to  act. 

CONCLUSION 

This  Is  a  day  of  marvels.  Aviation,  radio, 
a..d  countless  other  advances  of  science  havt 
lifted  the  commerce  and  living  standards 
of  millions  of  people  to  what  would  have 
been  royal  lu.Nury  a  few  centuries  ago.  Tncy 
have  wrought  an  even  greater  miracle  in 
that  more  vital  and  intangible  element  oi 
life— the  undeistandmg  of  each  Cher  by 
men  everywhere  They  have  made  humanity 
more  of  a  family  They  have  advanced  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Today  man  knows  his  fellcwmen.  the  world 
around,  far  better  than  he  did  a  century — 
01  even  a  generation  ngo.  There  is  a.i  ever- 
britihtening  glow  of  a  belter  understanding 
of  the  oneness  of  God.  the  onene.ss  of  man. 
and  ""ven  ol  the  oneness  between  God  and 
man. 

The  day  when  the  will  of  Go  shall  be 
dene  on  earth  as  fully  as  it  Is  in  heaven  is 
distant,  but  the  day  of  dedication  and  'l.e 
time  for  action  is  here 


The  Patton  Incident 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF    NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  30  'lecjislatii-e  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18  >.  1943 

Mr.  LANGER  Mr  Presidetit,  I  a.'^k 
unanirnous  consent  to  Lave  printed  in  the 
Recckd  an  address  deuhiiE;  with  the  so- 
called  Pation  incidail.  deliverod  by  n:c 
in  Washington  yesterday. 

There  being  no  r.bjcction,  th..  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  p.ir.ted  in  th.-  Record. 
as  follows : 

Millions  Of  mothers  have  been  grieved  nnd 
worried  this  week,  and  I  personally  have  b?en 
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shocked  at  word  from  north  Africa  that  a 
high-ranking  oli^cer  of  the  United  States 
Army  struck  a  shell -shocked  Amtrican  sol- 
dier and  cursed  him  profanely  lu  a  hospital. 
I  have  been  shocked,  first,  that  the  general 
cou'.d  so  foiget  the  high  trust  and  rcspoi:sl- 
biliiy  placed  upon  him  as  to  let  the  incident 
happen.  Second,  I  hi.vc  been  shtwiked  that 
General  Emenhower  not  only  should  fail 
properly  to  punish  the  general,  but  should 
attempt  to  husih  It  up  and  conceal  It  from 
the  American  people.  Finary,  I  am  amazed 
and  shocked  that  the  War  Department  ap- 
parently regards  the  incident  as  clcsttl.  and 
Is  not  prime  to  take  disciplinary  actiCo 

The  Articles  of  War  are  clear  end  specific 
re^'aid.ng  the  punishment  cf  a  soldier  who 
strikes  his  superior  cfflcer.  Tl^iey  ar:;  also 
clear  regard. ng  conduct  unb..jcming  a:i  cCQ- 
cer  and  a  gentleman.  The  Sixty-fourth  Ar- 
ticle of  War.  section  422.  states  th.it  insulting 
or  willfully  disobeying  a  superior  officer  on 
any  pretense  whatsoever,  or  if  »  soldier  even 
"draws  or  lifts  any  weapon  or  oilers  any 
violence  p.gainst  him"  he  "shall  suffer  death 
or  such  other  punishment  as  u  court  martial 
may  direct." 

In  other  words,  had  the  shell-shocked  boy 
who  s.Tt  In  the  evacuation  hospital  tent  in 
Bicily  even  raised  his  hand  egains  General 
Patton  to  defend  himself,  he  would  have 
been  court  martialed  and  mi^hl  have  suf- 
fered the  death  penalty. 

Tlie  penalty  imposed  upon  an  officer  for 
similar  conduct  Is  that  he  shall  be  dismissed 
from  the  service.  The  ninety-fifth  and 
ninety-sixth  Articles  of  War  are  clear  on  this 
joint.  They  pertain  to  conduct  unbecom- 
ing an  officer  and  a  gentleman  and  specify 
t.'iat  any  officer  guilty  of  such  misconduct 
"shad  be  dlsmis.sed  •  •  •  if  convicted" 
Cf  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman. This  is  mandatory.  The  command- 
ing officer  has  no  option.  Tlie  delinquent 
rflicer  is  to  be  court -mirtlaled.  and  if  con- 
victed ■  shall  be  dismissed." 

That  Is  »he  law.  And  so  strictly  is  It  en- 
forced In  the  British  Army  that  when  a 
Eiiti.-h  brigadier  general.  Drakc-Brockman, 
hit  two  German  prisoners  after  Dunkerque 
he  w.as  Immediately  dismissed.  He  liad  every 
reason  to  hit  them,  becau.se  they  spit  on  his 
V'-ots.  then  sjiit  on  him  and  called  him  a 
"El oc^dy  Br'tish  pig  "  But.  nevertheless,  he 
T^-ns  dismisncd.  and  enlisted  in  the  Canadian 
Army  as  a  private. 

That  Is  how  strict  the  law  Is.  And  In  my 
cpinion  the  mothers  and  fathers  cf  this 
country  who  have  sent  their  boys  Into  the 
Army  have  every  reason  to  espect  that  It  be 
carried  out.  They  are  not  Interested  In 
picture-posing  generals  who  coin  for  them- 
selves the  nickname  "Blocd  and  Guts",  and 
who  t°ll  their  men  "When  you  reach  out  and 
put  your  hand  Into  a  mess,  that  was  once 
the  face  ot  j-our  dead  comrade,"  etc.  Tactics 
and  speeches  of  this  kind  unfortunately  had 
led  the  Seventh  Army  to  rename  "Blood  and 
Guts"  Patton  I  learn  from  tho5=e  returning 
from  north  Africa  that  his  men  now  call 
him  "Our  blood  and  his  guts." 

How  serious  this  question  of  morale  is,  is 
Indicated  ail  too  clearly  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
William  B  Pugh,  the  chief  executive  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  who  has  Just  returned 
from  north  Africa.  Dr.  Pugh  has  stated 
that  General  Patten's  striking  of  a  shell- 
shocked  soldier  in  a  hospital  was  well 
known  for  some  time  among  the  troops  and 
"had  a  very  bad  effect"  on  soldier  morale. 

And  yet.  General  Eisenhower  rtports  that 
General  Patton  is  lauded  by  his  troops.  The 
two  reports  do  not  Jibe.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
since  General  Eisenhower  Is  the  man  who  let 
Mussolini  slip  through  his  fingers  he  may 
not  know  as  much  about  soldier  morale  as 
a  preacher  who  gets  out  and  mingles  with 
the  troops. 

Two  important  questions  have  been  raised 
In  my  mind  as  a  result  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment's aUanse  silence  in  this  matter.    One 


is  whether  there  have  been  ether  unfortunate 
cases  involving  hlgh-raaking  American  of- 
ficers. The  other  question  isi  Do  we  have 
th^  complete  record  on  General  Patton? 

Many  people  in  Washington  were  familiar 
with  General  Patton's  peacetime  recoid.  He 
was  stationed  in  and  around  Washington  and 
northern  Viiginl?  for  about  15  years  after 
the  last  war;  and  among  the  fox-hunting, 
polo-playmg  set.  he  was  u  most  colorful  and 
controversh.l  figure. 

Now.  I  am  not  particularly  Interested  in 
the  Generals  peacetime  background.  Some- 
tim.cs  It  is  true,  that  a  peacetime  background 
Is  Indicative  of  what  an  officer  will  do  In 
batt'e.  sometimes  it  Is  not.  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly Interested  that  he  was  the  wealth- 
iest man  In  the  Army,  or  in  how  many  yachts 
he  had  at  Marblehcad.  Mass.  I  am  not  In- 
terested that  he  ruled  the  fox-hunting  set 
with  an  Iron  hand.  I  am  not  Interested  In 
the  fact  that  he  used  to  dlrtr.te  to  Liz  Whit- 
ney as  to  what  grooms  could  ride  in  the  hunt, 
nor  thut  he  once  is  reported  to  have  whipped 
out  a  revolver  and  shot  his  polo  pony  when  It 
did  not  turn  ta^^t  enough  for  him  to  score  a 
goal  in  a  polo  game. 

I  am  only  interested  in  one  thing — whether 
General  Patton  is  a  real  leader  of  his  men 
and  qualliied  to  be  a  general  lu  the  United 
States  Army.  Regarding  that  I  am  sorely 
troubled.  We  already  have  reports  from 
north  Africa  that  his  men  now  cad  him  "Cur 
blocd  and  his  guts"  Patton.  We  now  learn 
of  the  Incident  where  the  General  ordered 
the  muie  of  an  Italian  peasant  shot  because 
the  peasant  had  crossed  over  a  bridge  used 
by  the  military.  This  sounds  as  if  he  re- 
peated the  polo-pcny  Incident  all  over  again 
in  wartime. 

I  have  also  noticed  In  the  Washington  Star 
a  reference  by  Constantlne  Brown,  foreign 
editor  of  the  Star,  which  arouses  my  curios- 
ity and  deserves  senatorial  attention.  Mr. 
Brown  slates  that  when  General  Patton  was 
not  u.sed  in  combat  in  recent  months  It  was 
said  that  the  reason  was  that  "he  had  be- 
haved with  remarkable  Indiscretion  and  bad 
taste  at  Rabat  in  charge  of  the  military  forces 
in  Morocco." 

On  Investigating  the  matter.  I  find  several 
Interesting  facts  In  General  Patton's  Moroc- 
can career. 

At  Ca.^ablanca  he  requisitioned  a  prJatlal 
villa  of  Pierre  Miis,  a  pro-Nazi  publisher  cf 
Vichy  newspapers. 

Not  for  1  minute  do  I  believe  that  General 
Patton  was  evenly  remotely  pro-Vichy. 
Probably  he  was  merely  overcome  by  the 
gorgeous  surrotindings.  But  I  do  know  that 
he  became  the  unwitting  stooge  of  General 
Nogues,  a  man  who  had  ordered  French 
troops  to  fire  on  American  troops  and  who 
refused  to  shake  hands  with  General  Glraud 
because  Giraud  had  gone  over  to  the  Amer- 
icans. General  Nogues  had  even  arrested 
General  Bethourd,  the  French  leader  who 
was  collaborating  with  American  Minister 
Murphy,  and  Murphy  had  to  spirit  him  away 
aiKl  over  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  save 
his  life.  Notrues  even  fled  Inland  to  Meknes 
where  he  tried  to  persuade  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  to  declare  a  holy  war  against  the 
United  States. 

But  despite  all  that,  General  Patton  be- 
came a  great  friend  and  buddy  of  General 
Nogues.  They  were  bosom  pals.  And  the 
effect  upon  Frenchmen  In  north  Africa  and 
the  Arabs  was  most  unfortunate.  They  Im- 
mediately came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
American  Army  rebuffed  Its  friends  and  re- 
warded Its  enemies.  So,  from  that  point  on 
in  north  Africa  there  was  no  partlculur 
premium  placed  upon  friendship  with  the 
United  States — thanks  to  General  Patton's 
boy-scout  diplomacy. 

General  Nogues  even  persuaded  General 
Patton  that  everything  In  Morocco  should 
be  left  to  the  French  military,  and  that  no 
Important  Arabs  should  see  an  American 
officer  except  in  the  presence  of  a  French 


officer.  This  left  Moroooo  completely  In  th« 
hands  of  the  Vlchyltes— while  GeDcral  Pat- 
ton enjoyed  life  In  his  b?«uUful  villa. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  Is  the  matter 
to  which  Constantlne  Brown  refers.  I  un- 
derstand there  have  been  various  U^cidenis  in 
the  General's  career,  and  that  at  one  time. 
General  Eisenhower  thought  aerlously  of 
Bendiiii?  him  home. 

All  of  tins  cannot  help  but  be  a  nutter  of 
pra\e  concern  t,)  the  American  people  al- 
ready burdened  with  sorrow.  The  American 
people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  their 
boys  to  be  kicked  around  like  cattle.  They 
are  not  flghtlnt  this  war  for  the  glory  of 
Mtissollnl-strutting  generals.  And  they  wlli 
not  be  satipfied  until  the  War  Department  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  himself 
steps  In  to  present  the  public  with  the  entire 
story,  and  to  trl\e  General  Patton  proper  pun- 
ishment before  a  court  martial. 


Fifteen  Points 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  29.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Grange  has  just  closed  its  annual 
convention  at  Grand  Rapidii,  Mich., 
where  it  adopted  a  15-point  platform 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  Insert  in  the 
CcNGREssioN.AL  RECORD  fof  the  Considera- 
tion of  the  Congress: 

GRANGE  PLAirOEM  FOl   ACRICULTTJK* 

1  America  s  first  task  is  to  win  the  war 
and  to  this  the  Grange  pledges  its  utmost 
energy,  with  its  past  accomplUhments  afford- 
ing substantial  proof  of  Its  ability  along  ail 
war-winning  lines. 

2  Agricultures  particular  wartime  Job  Is 
the  pri  ductiOn  of  food,  fats,  and  fiber,  and 
American  farmers  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  everything  within  their  power  to  produce 
the  m^axlmum. 

3.  A.mple  production  nt  prices  that  will  en- 
ccurare  maximum  farm  effort,  rather  than 
borrowing  money  to  substdlzie  prices  at  low- 
ccst  levels,  constitutes  the  major  objective 
of  national  agricultural  policy. 

4.  Infiationshould  be  controlled  In  a  prac- 
tical way  by  bringing  supply  and  demand 
into  balance.  This  requires  utmost  produc- 
tion and  a  tax-and -savings  program  to  drain 
off    dangerous   d  'liars. 

6.  Farm  Income  ehoiild  not  be  longer  based 
on  an  obsolete  parity  formula,  but  on  current 
prices,  costs,  and  conditions.  Price  ceilings 
should  be  used  only  to  prevent  profiteering. 
When  farmers  are  asked  to  maintain  or  In- 
crease production  of  commodities  on  a  war- 
tlm.e  basis,  support  prices  should  be  provided 
which  are  fair  to  labor.  Industry,  and  agri- 
culture; such  support  prices  to  be  continued 
through  the  pc«t-war  adjustment  period  in 
order  to  prevent  price  collapse  and  disas- 
trous depression. 

6.  Suosldles  -n  lieu  of  fair  prices  are  wrong 
In  principle.  They  encctuage  Infliillon,  in- 
crease public  debt,  are  expensive  to  administer 
and  open  the  way  to  bureaucratic  control  over 
those  to  whom  they  are  paid.  Consumers  who 
actually  need  relief  should  receive  It  In  the 
form  of  income  tax  deductions  or  by  applying 
a  food-stamp  plan. 

7.  Expansion  of  Income  taxes  is  preferable 
to  sale  taxes  which  violate  th«  long-time 
policy  cf  the  Grange  based  on  ability  to  pay  or 
benefits  received.  Enormous  wartime  ex- 
penditures, rppiGly  mounting  public  debt  and 
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Inflationary  pre?*ure  of  excess  spending  power 
tlomar.d  a  combined  Income  tax  and  savings 
progrrtin  applicable  to  Individuals  and  to 
bi'sinf.'^s  v.\rh  such  savings  available  In  years 
(f  nduced  income  or  (or  use  In  transition  to 
pip.rctin.e  cprrations. 

8  Etflci'T.cy  and  economy  In  government 
sre-  necifd  more  than  ever  In  wartime,  when 
po'ij.c  h.ive  become  accustomed  to  lavish 
«x;;fiidr..:ri.s  and  are  ceasing  to  count  the 
C'>;  ; . 

9  The  Orange  asks  no  special  privileges  (or 
a-:ncultu;e  and  rejects  the  Implication  that 
l^rm  p.ic's  are  substantially  responsible  (or 
the  increased  cost  of  living  It  believes  that 
the  burdens  of  war  and  peace  should  be  borne 
by  all  alilie  and  points  out  that  both  wages 
jiiid  corp'rate  earnings  have  risen  three  to 
f  \ir  f:nv<s  as  fast  as  prices  of  farm  cora- 
nirditics 

10.  4f  farmers  are  to  produce  to  the  limit 
th»y  must  be  assured  cf  sufflclent  manpower, 
machinery  and  supplies,  as  well  as  prices,  that 
will  enable  them  to  meet  rising  costs. 

11.  Direct  Government  lending  should  be 
discouraged  and  supplanted  by  cooperative 
credit,  extended  on  a  sound  basis  under 
farmer  ownersliip  and  control.  Crop  insur- 
imce  thduld  be  made  available. 

12  Freed' )m  of  speech,  press,  and  radio  are 
fundamental  to  American  Ideals. 

13  A  return  to  the  constitutional  form  of 
;:overmnent  Is  Imperative  If  the  people  are  to 
be  prottcted  in  the  rights  upon  which  this 
Rt  public  was  founded.  Emergency  powers 
dfleg.it  cd  by  Congress  should  be  exercised  in 
iiccord  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  Con- 
K:e'S.  should  be  .sclf-termlnatlng,  and  should 
be  revocable  by  n  majority  vote  of  Congress. 

14.  With  the  Nation  facing  a  transportation 
cri.Ms.  It  must  be  met  by  voluntary  adjust- 
ment of  demands  for  service  and  by  adequate 
provision  r>ir  maintenance  of  facilities. 

15.  America  should  take  its  place  with 
other  nations  in  determining  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basil  fcr  national  development  and 
commerce  winch  will  remove  some  of  the 
most  fla:;rant  caiises  of  war.  World  trade 
BlinuJd  be  encouraged  on  a  basis  that  will  not 
Injure  American  business,  labor,  and  agricul- 
tuie.  w.th  Co'.igress  re'-erving  the  right  to  re- 
voke any  trade  agreement. 


Liberation  of  Asiatics  by  Allies 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 

Tuesdau.  November  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18^.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  biing  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  article  which,  no  doubt,  was  read 
by  many  other  Members  of  this  body. 
The  article  appeared  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 28.  in  the  Washington  Post,  and 
was  printed  in  the  Sunday  special  fea- 
ture edition  under  the  heading  "Propa- 
ganda front."  The  headline  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  "Why  should  Asiatics  l>e  enthu- 
siastic over  'liberation'  by  the  Allies"? 

I  read  the  article  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  while  of  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  read  It.  There  is  some  good  food 
for  thought  in  it.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Shocu)  Asiatics  Be  Enthcsiastic  Over 
Liberation  by  Allies? 

(By  William  L.  Shirer) 

As  tiie  war  in  the  Far  Ea^t  goes  into  high 
gear,  one  wonders  what  the  Allies  are  guing 
to  do.   If  anything,  about  political  warfare. 

In  Europe  there  is  no  doubt  about  It:  The 
United  Nations  stand  for  the  liberation  of 
all  the  millions  under  Hitlers  yoke.  We 
shall  restore  their  freedrm.     They  kiK^w  it. 

Will  it  be  the  same  in  A.<;ia?  Apparently 
the  Asiatics  have  some  doubts  about  it. 

Some  of  them  are  said  to  wonder  whether 
we  are  going  to  liberate  them  from  Japanese 
exploitation  only  to  return  them  to  the 
British,  French,  and  Dutch  to  exploit.  Wen- 
dell WlUkie  found  that  "they  all  doubt,  in 
varying  degree,  the  readiness  cf  the  leading 
democracies  of  the  world  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  for  freedom  for  others  alter  the  \v;ir 
IS  ever." 

WHY   SHOLTD   THEY    BE    ENTHT'SI.ASTlr  ' 

And  he  added:  "This  doubt  kills  their  cn- 
thusia.'itlc  participation  on  our  side  "  Indeed 
the  question  today  la  whether,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Filipinos,  who  are  the  only 
subject  peoples  In  the  East  who  have  been 
promi.«ed  their  independence  by  our  side,  they 
have  much  enthusiasm  for  u.s  at  all,  or  will 
be  willing  to  lift  a  hand  to  help  us  \v;u  back 
their  freedom  from  the  Jajis 

Why  should  they,  on  tne  face  of  tiiiugN? 
What  hope  have  we  held  out  to  them'  Well, 
there's  the  Atlantic  Charter.  It  respects  "the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  will  live." 

According  to  a  number  of  American  ob- 
.servers  I  have  t.Tlkeci  with,  the  chnrter  at 
first  brought  a  great  ray  of  hope  to  the  peo- 
ples cf  the  Far  East.  But  this  soon  was 
da.'-hed  by  Mr.  Churchill's  forthright  state- 
ment that  (1)  the  authors  had  "in  mind  pri- 
marily the  restoration  cf  the  sovereigntv, 
self-government,  and  national  life  ct  the 
states  and  nations  of  Europe  now  under  the 
Nazi  yoke"  and  (2)  hat  the  provi'iions  of  the 
charter-  did  "not  qualify  m  any  way  the  vari- 
ous statements  of  policy  which  have  been 
made  from  time  to  tune  about  the  develop- 
ment of  ccnstitutional  povcrnment.m  India. 
Burma,  or  other  pans  of  the  British  Empire." 

Mr.  Churchill's  able  confidant,  Brendan 
Bracken,  the  British  Min.srer  of  Infoimation. 
."-aid  quite  flatly  when  he  wps  here  a  few 
months  ai;o  that  the  British  did  not  m'cnd 
to  Eivc  up  1  Inch  of  the  Empire.  The  Dutch 
auuude.  I  believe.  Is  similar.  The  result 
piust  be  that  the  Burmese,  the  Malayans,  and 
the  70.000  OCO  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  know 
exacUy  where  they  stand  wh:n  the  Allies  win. 
They  stand  exactly  vihere  they  were  before 
the  Japanese  conquest. 

BURMESE  MAY  BE  QVITE  SATISFIED 

New.  to  our  western  minds  Briti.-h  and 
Dutch  rule,  with  all  its  shoricommss.  is  bet- 
ter for  these  people  than  Japanese  rule. 

But  the  important  thing  is:  Do  the  subject 
peoples  themselves  see  it  this  way? 

Reports  mounting  up  from  returnin::  co- 
servers  tend  to  agree  that  the  Asiatics  do  not, 
by  any  means,  see  It  that  way.  These  reports 
raise  another  Interesting  question.  Have  we 
underestimated  Japanese  capacity  to  knit 
their  new  subject  peoples  together  under  a 
political  and  economic  rule  no  more  distaste- 
ful, say.  than  that  of  the  western  European 
powers? 

It  Is  all  right  to  say,  as  we  believe,  that  the 
Japanese  granting  of  Independence  to 
Burma  Is  Just  a  trick,  and  that  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  Nipponese  will  exploit 
the  people  of  Burma  much  more  shamelessly 
than  did  the  British.  But  the  imf>ortant 
thing  to  know  Is:  Do  the  Burmese  think  the 


Independei.re  which  the  Japanese  have 
given  them  Ls  Ju.Tt  a  swindle? 

In  the  case  of  Burma,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  people  of  that  land  think 
no  tiling  of  the  kind.  Some  evidence  points 
to  the  (for  us)  surprising  fact  that  the 
Burmese  believe  they  have  obtained  a  good 
measure  of  independence  and  that  they  are 
downright  enthusiastic  about  it.  If  this  is 
true,  then  the  Anglo-Anierican  forces  that 
are  soon  to  adv.,nce  into  Burma  will  not  have 
as  ^?y  a  time  as  they  weiuld  were  the  Bur- 
mese to  welcome  us  with  open  arms  after 
Sabotaging  the  retreating  enemy. 

We  face  a  political  task  not  only  in  Burma 
but  elsewhere  in  the  Japanese-held  Far  East. 
For,  though  we  do  not  know  very  accurately 
the  results,  we  do  kiKiw  that  tlie  Japanese 
have  expended  a  ereat  deal  of  energy  m  build- 
ing up  a  political  front  in  their  conquered 
territories. 

For  propaganda  purposes  in  general,  but 
specifically  for  the  military  purpose  of  trying 
to  acquire  the  lovalty  and  cooperation  of  the 
local  inhabitants  when  the  allied  invasions 
come,  the  Japanese  have  recently  held  a  series 
of  conferences  m  Tokyo  of  various  represent- 
atives from  the  conquered  land=. 

I  suggest  It  might  be  well  for  our  leaders 
to  investigate  whether  or  not  this  Japanese 
political  warfare  Is  having  any  cfTect  en  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  Innc's  we  Intend 
sooner  or  later  to  win  back  from  the  Japa- 
nese For  If  the  peoples  of  those  countries 
sre  against  us,  resent  our  coining  and  openly 
aid  the  Japanese,  any  fool  can  see  that  our 
military  task  Is  gotnc;  to  be  harder  than  if 
these  political  conditions  were  reversed. 


Three  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  First 
Holding  of  Law  Courts  and  Trial  by 
Jury  in  Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  TENNSYI-VAXIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  30  >  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18',  1943 

Mr.  D.WIS.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
5,  1943,  belore  a  distinguished  gathering 
of  American  citizens  at  the  Ho'el  War- 
wick, in  Phiiad"!ph;a,  Hon.  Robrrt  H. 
Jackson,  A.ssociate  Ja^tice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  delivered  an  his- 
toric addn  .s.s,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
national  history  of  S'.v.^den.  v.'ith  respect 
to  its  influence  up m  ihe  development  of 
American  culture  and  jurisprudence. 

Among  the  m.any  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans who  heard  and  acclaimed  Mr.  Jack- 
son's addreis  were  Hon.  George  W. 
Maxey.  chief  jui-tice  cf  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Supreme  Court;  Hon.  Richard  S. 
Rodney,  a--sociate  jii.-tice  of  the  Delaware 
State  Supreme  Court;  Hon.  William  W. 
Harrington,  judge,  Delaware  Court  of 
Chancery;  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Henderson, 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion; and  Mr.  Walsh  E.  Gibbons,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  bar. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  address 
of  Associate  Justice  Jackson  might  well 
be  read  by  all  those  citizens  of  America 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  early 
history  of  their  Nation,  and  I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Apnendix  of  the  Record. 

There  be-ng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECor.D, 

as  follows: 

Three  centuries  m:  ke  only  a  short  span  In 
the  long  national  life  of  Sweden,  but  they 
tWiC:  mea  ure  the  entire  nation;!  c.xis'tnce 
c  the  United  States.  Our  aniuils  aie  con- 
centrated m  so  few  years  that  our  interest  in 
pi  ticular  events  sometimes  appears  cxtrava- 
gf.nt  to  older  peoples  With  lung'  r  hu-iorles. 
An  event  almost  unnoticed  in  Sweden  was 
the  establishment  In  1643  by  S\  ed:sh  au- 
thority of  a  ccurt  of  Justice  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware.  Eut  it  w  .s  an  auspicious 
event  In  the  New  World.  Channels  through 
whiCh  the  siruggling  settlements  cuuld  druw 
upon  the  established  leeal  cultures  and  ex- 
periences of  the  Old  World  were  badly  needed 
-n  these  frontiers  of  civilization  Colonial 
court.s  vere  among  the  first  Institutions  to 
fulfUl  this  need.  It  was  tlieir  task  to  re- 
e:;amine  the  legal  traditions  of  European 
fatherlands  and  by  selection  and  adaptation 
to  unprecedented  conditions  build  up  a  body 
of  American  law. 

The  Scandinavian  settlement  wa.'  made  by 
Swedes  and  Finns,  wlio  comprised  the 
Sweden  of  that  day.  It  occupied  a  small 
part  of  the  rich  and  varied  area  that  now 
Is  Pennsylvania.  Its  existence  under  Swe- 
dish rule  lasted  only  a  short  time.  The 
settlement  then  lived  under  several  flags  and 
forms  cf  government  before  the  United  States 
was  born.  Its  contribution  of  particular 
laws  and  procedures  to  our  present  law  would 
be  difficult  to  trace  amid  competing  Influ- 
ences. But  we  may  discern  in  the  philosophy 
r  the  founders  of  that  first  Cou;  t  much 
that  was  prophetic  of  the  kinds  of  Institu- 
tions that  this  continent  was  destined  to 
create  and  foster.  The  Swedish  spirit  Is 
shown  by  an  Instruction  given  a  decade  later 
to  Johan  Rissing.  sent  to  aid  the  government 
of  the  colony,  it  reads:  "Since  law  and  right 
Is  considered  and  held  to  be  one  of  the 
princlp;  things  among  all  people  for  [the 
preservation  of]  peace  and  good  order,  there- 
fore he  shall,  together  with  the  Governor, 
appoint  such  persons  there,  who  wlU  know 
how  to  J'udge  according  to  the  Swedish  law 
and  licit  ctistom,  In  order  that  rii;ht  and 
rlght-ousness  may  have  their  ccurse  In  the 
land  " 

When  Johan  Printz  became  Governor  of 
the  colony  In  1643,  he  was  Invested  with  Judi- 
cial as  well  as  executive  powers.  The  Swedish 
law  and  custom  were  to  be  followed  as  far  as 
possible.  He  was  authorized  to  Inflict  pun- 
ishments for  crimes  by  fines,  Imprisonment, 
or  death,  "but  in  the  regular  manner  only" 
and  after  full  examination  and  Inquiry  with 
the  assistance  in  the  trial  of  men  to  be  se- 
lected from  the  principal  and  wisest  inhabi- 
tants. 

Printz  established  a  formal  court  with 
stated  session.  It  seems  to  have  had  con- 
siderable work.  He  was  Judge  m  most  cabcs, 
assisted  b.  a  body  of  men,  about  12  In  num- 
ber, and  they  heard  the  evidence  and  to- 
gether decided  the  case.  Printz  ran  into 
troubles  as  a  Judge.  His  Judgments,  like 
those  of  many  a  later  Judge,  did  not  please 
everybody.  Some  of  the  settlers  presented  a 
bUl  of  grievances,  charging  that  they  "were 
at  no  hour  or  time  secure  as  to  life  and  prop- 
erty" and  that  he  passed  Judgments  in  his 
own  favor  against  the  opinion  of  the  Jury. 
The  petition  stirred  the  wrath  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  promptly  arrested,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed  his  leading  critic  on  a 
charge  of  treachery.  Tills  seems  hardly  con- 
vincing that  the  criticisms  were  groun-'Uess. 
It  is  not  easy  to  appraise  Prlntz's  Judicial 
eervlces  against  his  times  and  vexations.  But 
Dr.  Johnson  recites  In  his  history  of  the  col- 
ony two  items  which  seem  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  Printz  and  to  the  legal   tradition 


of    Sweden,    which    he   represented,    If    but 

crudely. 

Intricate  cases  arose,  and  Printz  wveral 
times  sought  to  have  sent  to  him  "a  learned 
and  able  man  to  administer  Justice  and  to 
attend  to  tlie  law  business."  Even  In  his 
colony  of  a  few  hundred  people  Printz  found 
that  he  couid  not  administer  Justice  "in  the 
regular  manner  only  '  and  "according  to  the 
Swedish  law  ancl  licit  customs'  by  extem- 
porizing judgments  under  the  Impulse  of 
the  moment.  He  appears  to  have  felt  that 
his  own  lay  Judemcnt  needed  to  be  steadied 
and  his  mmd  enlightened  by  reference  to 
the  accumulated  learning  and  experience  of 
others.  Printz  recognized  that  a  system  of 
Justice  under  rule  of  law  will  not  function 
uniformly  without  a  legal  profeasion. 

But  even  more  comprehending  and  states- 
manlike wa.-  Printzs  reason  for  a' king  pro- 
fessional help.  He  said  it  was  "difficult  and 
never  ought  to  be  that  one  and  the  same  per- 
son appear  in  court  as  plaintiff  as  well  as 
Judge  '  I  need  not  point  out  to  members  of 
t.he  legal  profession  the  eternal  verity  of  this 
statement. 

But  the  date  of  this  utterance  is  as  impres- 
sive as  its  insight.  It  comes  to  us  out  of  the 
1600's  like  a  flash  of  lightning  across  a  dark 
sky  The  world  was  then  in  the  chaos  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
great  leader  who  planned  the  colony  of  New 
Sweden  but  d'd  not  sec  it  founded,  had  fallen, 
leading  the  liberal  western  world  against  re- 
actionary and  autocratic  forces  which  threat- 
ened its  extinction.  Printz's  declaration  was 
made  a  half  ccrtury  before  John  Locke  pub- 
lished his  famous  Treatise  On  Government  In 
which  he  espoused  the  philosophy  that  Judi- 
cial power  should  be  Independent  of  execu- 
tive policy.  It  was  made  a  century  and  a  half 
before  Locke's  ^Tltings  bore  fruit  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  made 
before  the  struggle  of  the  English  people 
against  their  kings  ended  with  a  victory  over 
arbitrary  power.  That  struggle  in  fact  had 
only  begun.  In  1612  James  I  called  the 
famous  conference  of  England's  Judges  and 
advised  them  that  he  might  take  any  cause 
he  pleased  away  from  them  and  decide  It  for 
himself.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  bluntly 
denied  such  right  and  told  the  King  that  he 
was  "under  God  and  the  law."  It  took  nearly 
a  century  of  struggle  to  make  Coke's  state- 
ment good. 

Such  statements  as  those  of  Printz  and 
Coke  are  not  often  Instances  of  isolated  Indi- 
vidual illumination.  These  aentlmenta  well 
up  in  a  man  becau.se  they  are  Implicit  In  the 
experience  and  discipline  of  the  people  from 
whom  he  came.  These  men  were  giving  voice 
to  convictions  widely  but  perhaps  Inarticu- 
lately held  In  common  by  English  and  Scandi- 
navian peoples.  They  both  represent  a  tra- 
dition embodied  In  our  Declaration  cf  Inde- 
pendence and  in  the  principtes  upon  which 
our  new  Govern'nent  was  founded.  One  of 
the  difficulties  of  identifying  the  influence  of 
New  Sweden  upon  our  Institutions  is  that 
Swedish  rontributlons  have  great  similar; ty 
to  the  pattern  brought  from  England,  and  for 
good  rea-on. 

Sweden's  early  history  Is  not  unUke  that  of 
Enpland,  which  Indeed  wa.s  substantially  In- 
fluenced by  the  bold,  blond  men  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries  who  sometimes  came 
to  her  shores  without  invitation  and  re- 
mained without  welcome.  Both  national 
governments  emerged  from  a  violent  contest 
for  power  between  the  crown  and  nobility, 
and  both  saw  a  consiant  struggle  by  the  peo- 
ple for  political  and  religious  freedom.  In 
neither  cf  these  lands  were  the  people  op- 
prtssed  by  their  kings  or  their  nobility  to  tlie 
same  extent  as  people  in  many  other  na- 
tions. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
never  gained  a  foothold  in  Sweden  and 
gai'.icd  but  a  temporary  one  In  England. 
Manv  of  the  Swedish  kings  were  elected  by 


the  people — a  heritage  from  Vlklng  ttm«i 
and  this  custom  repudiated  all  asauraptlons 
of  divine  right.  In  Sweden  the  law.  not  the 
king,  bad  divine  sanction,  and  he  was  subject 

to  and  below  the  ir.w. 

Swedish  law.  which  New  Sweden  was  com- 
manded to  fo"llow,   has  reflected  In  Us  de- 
velopment the  outstanding  characteristics  of 
th°  Swtxlish  people.    They  pos«e»8  an  Inborn 
love    of     freedom — religious     and     political. 
S?rfs  ure  unknown  in  Swedish  history,  and 
the  Swedes  are  so  incorrigibly  Independent 
that  of  all  Europe  they  alone  live  In  a  land 
never  occupied  by  a  conqueror      Liberal  In 
the  aense  of  belnp  tolerant  of  chanj^e  and 
receptive  to  Improvement,  they  are  consefVa- 
tl\e  in  preserving  a  continuity  vklth  the  past. 
The  Swede   Ls   typically   tolerant  and   rarely 
attempts  to  suppres-^  views  that  differ  from 
his  own.    He  is  mdustriovis,  and  work  Is  nec- 
e  sarv  to  his  happiness      He  Is  a  confirmed 
Ind'v  dualist,  yet  none  has  proved  so  capable 
of  teamwork  In  voluntary  cooperative  efforts 
and    enterprises.     He    Is    Intensely    rellelous, 
and  he  has  profound  respect  for  the  person- 
8:uy  and  Individuality  of  every  hun  an  be- 
ing, whether  he  Is  in  humble  or  In  high  cir- 
cumstance.    He  does  not   believe   in  or  en- 
courage creat  disparities  in  wealth  or  worldly 
goods.    The.se  traits  have  left  their  mark  on 
Swedish  history  and.on  many  American  com- 
munities   where   the    Swedes    have    assumed 
leadership     I  have  had  occasion  to  see  some- 
th'.n:^  of  Swedi'-h  Justice  In  Sweden  and  to 
kr.ow   the   spirit   of   the   Scandinavian    as   a 
Juror  nr.d  official  when  transplanted  to  this 
c'junt-ry.    No  man  Is  more  Innately  Just  and 
tclerant,   none   more   patient    to   hear    both 
s.des,  none  more  dispassionate  In  Judgment. 
When,  however,  we  go  far  back  In  jilstory 
to  appraise  the  contributions  of  a  migrant 
people  to  the  great  stream  of  thought  which 
we  call  our  law.  we  must  seek  for  the  spirit 
they   Imported   to   the   law   rather   than   for 
s;  ecific  laws     Tlie  same  Institution  or  dncu- 
men-  may  In  action  be  put  to  very  different 
ends  In  tb?  hands  of  those  whose  spirit  dif- 
fers.     Whatever    of    difference    exists    today 
between   the  constitutions,  laws,  and  Insti- 
tutions of  Sweden  and  the  United  States  Is  a 
matter    more    of    form    than    of    •ufcstancc. 
Such  is  the  similarity  of  her  apirlt  with  our 
own  that  nowhere  else  will  an  American  feel 
mere  at  home  away  from  home.    Both  coun- 
tries  art   trying   to   govern   men   and   their 
relations  by  rules  of  law  and  not  by  the  whim 
of    those   in   seats   of   power.     In   any   land 
where    this    Is   done   a   Just   man   may   feel 
secure  and  free. 

But  we  In  America — and  I  do  not  think 
we  were  alone  In  the  mistake — Imperiled  our 
heritage  of  freedom  by  taking  Its  safety  for 
granted.  As  free  people  we  went  about  our 
daily  lives  thinking  whatever  we  did  think, 
saying  whatever  we  wished  to  Kty.  working  at 
tasks  of  our  choice,  worshiping  God,  each 
In  his  own  way.  When  on  the  eve  of  hia 
Invasion  of  the  Low  Covmtries,  Hitler  de- 
clared that  upon  the  battle  then  beginning 
de})ended  the  future  of  Eurpoe  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  most  of  ua  hardly  knew  what 
he  meant. 

We  know  now.  The  "new  order"  would 
break  down  every  Independent  Judicial  pro- 
tection of  the  citizen's  freedom  against  ex- 
ecutive power.  Only  recently  Dr.  Rothen- 
berger,  Secretary  of  State  of  Germany,  haa 
admitted  a  "criBis  In  the  field  of  Justice." 
He  blames  German  Judges  who,  as  he  wrote, 
"have  not  succeeded  In  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Fuehrer  and  the  party."  He 
recomended  pushing  the  Judiciary  still  fur- 
ther "into  the  background"  but  admitted 
that  by  such  a  move  "the  present  outcry 
about  lawlessness,  ar'oitrarineas.  legal  Inse- 
curity, etc.,"  might  be  raised  by  still  larger 
circles.  Tills  complaint  about  the  Judge* 
confirms  reports  from  other  scurcea  that 
among  responsible  classes  the  most  resist- 
ance to  Hitler  and  Nazi  Party  supremacy  haa 
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come  from  the  professional  Judges  and  men 
of  the  law.  It  lifts  up  our  hrarts  to  know 
that  even  In  Germ..ny.  though  the  lights  of 
fre«Tlom  and  decency  burn  low,  they  are  not 
exiinct;  and  that  it  is  men  of  our  profession 
who  tend  thrm. 

It  Is  hard  for  free  people  Tn  Amorlca,  In 
England,  t  r  In  Sweden  to  comprehend  this 
Buthoritarlan  philoscpliy.  Nor  can  we  put 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  those  who  live  under 
It  and  who  know  not  by  what  words  cr  acts 
cr  attitudes  they  may  displease  these  in 
power,  nor  in  what  hour  they  may  without 
he.irir.g.  ftr  proof  or  stated  cause  be  silently 
hurried  off  to  concentration  camp.  Nor  can 
we  measure  the  degrridatiun  that  such  un- 
dermminp  of  a  man's  sense  of  security  l;i- 
flicLs  on  his  dignity  and  personality.  We 
Hre  happy  that  this  evil  system  nears  col- 
la;  se. 

The  waning  hour  of  Nazi  and  Fascist  power 
J»  i'n  appropriate  one  in  which  to  recall  the 
rs-ahlivhment  300  years  ago  in  New  Sweden 
cf  a  c.mrt  dedicated  to  the  purpose  "that 
right  and  1 1  ;ht  ■iiusn»*^8  may  ha\e  their 
c  mrse  in  the  land."  We  renew  tonight  cur 
dfdica'i'n  to  that  old  ideal,  which  still  re- 
mains our  own. 


Let  Ui  Help,  Not  Hinder 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

or    NORTH    CARO:  INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  30.  1943 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  care- 
ful we  out,'ht  to  be  in  what  we  say  and 
vhat  we  do.  Men  are  giving  their  lives 
for  our  freedom  and  for  the  preservation 
of  our  country. 

These  are  dying  on  every  battlefield— 
our  boys  and  men.  There  is  not  enough 
care  for  them.  Too  often  we  have  to 
hear  and  read  statements  which  can 
have  no  effect  but  to  divide,  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  success  of  our  arms,  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  prolong  the  war. 
which  means  the  sacrifice  of  lives  not 
necessary. 

I  hope  these  terrible  hindrances  will 
be  even  now  at  an  end. 

The  following  editorial  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Poat: 

ILL-WILt  AMBASSADOR 

Senator  Btm.ras  knowledge  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  no  doubt  as  profound  as  that  of  any 
other  tourist  who  has  devoted  a  couple  of 
months  to  traveling  through  20  countries. 
His  net  impression  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  as  he  Informed  the  Senate  on  Friday, 
Is  that  we  are  hated  down  there.  If  this  is 
true,  the  emotion  has  been  well  dissembled. 
Of  the  20  other  republics  in  this  Hemisphere. 
19  have  severed  relations  with  our  enemies 
and  have  given  us  exclusive  access  to  their 
vital  resources;  13  have  allied  themselves 
with  us  In  declaring  war  against  the  Axis. 

Hatred  for  us  among  the  countries  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  could  seriously  Jeop- 
ardize our  security.     It  would  level  a  terrible 
threat  at  the  Panama  Canal      It  would  afford 
a   dangerous   stage    for   espionage   and    afth 
eoltimn  activity      It  would  deny  us  the  use 
of  strategic  bases  and  of  essential  raw  ma-   , 
terlals.     But     the     fact     Is     that     none     of 
these  dangers   has  materialized.     The  coun-   i 
trie*  from  which  an  attack  might  be  launched    ' 
on  the  Panama  Canal  are  assisting  us  m  iu  . 


defen'?e.  Axis  ncrents  have  been  viscrr.usly 
exi)e!led  from  all  but  one  of  our  iifiehbcr 
nations.  Rubbic-r.  mica,  quartz,  nitrates  t.n. 
and  other  esssriTial  ma'erial?  in  shrrt  supply 
In  the  United  Statfs  nave  be^n  forthcoming 
from  our  neiphtaors.  Thev  have  trussed  us 
fufflr-iently  to  let  us  cstabli.sh  briscs  on  their 
sovereign  .soil.  Ecuador  has  eivrn  us  the  use 
of  the  most  Important  naval  harbor  on  the 
South  American  west  c';as:  Brazil  has  p'ared 
et  our  disposal  the  Indi.'^p'^nsable  b.xsticn  of 
Natal  frt  m  wh:c)i  v-ut  pla;.is  s.s.:,g  cur  across 
the  South  Atlantic  Cubans.^  Mexicans. 
Brazilians  have  been  sinking  Axis  submarines 
with  grt-at  efficiency. 

Certainly  a  pc'.icy  which  has  produced  such 
results  Ls  not  wh  >ny  devoid  of  me:.!,  it  is 
worth  remembering,  moreover,  that  the 
ha'recl  of  which  Sci.ator  Bit:  er  st; -ik.s  was 
real  enouch  a  decade  aco— the  heritage  of  a 
century  of  Yankee  imperialism  Th-^  policy 
by  which  that  hatred  has  been  so  success- 
fully overcome  Is  a  simple  one— the  policy  of 
neuhborline.'-s.  of  assisting  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans ill  the  development  of  their  own  lenls 
and  rescurcc-^.  S?nati)r  Bi'Ti  f.t  i  btects  to  this 
policy  because  we  have  invested  .some  money 
in  It.  He  IS  di.ssatisfted  becau-e  all  we  have 
to  show  for  our  invest mfnt  is  the  friend- 
ship of  our  neighbor.s  and  an  approaching 
victory  over  our  enemies. 

In  a-ssessinp  this  investment.  Senator  Bn- 
LER  has  been  cuiltv  of  an  cereci-us  distor- 
tion of  facts.  We  have  boond'"igr'!ed  in  Latin 
America,  he  chanreri.  "expenditures,  commit- 
ments, a-id  extensions  of  creiit  toTalin^  more 
than  $6  000  COO. 000  ■'  To  this  Senator  Mr- 
Keliar  promptlv  replied  that  "the  enriie 
amount  spent  in  Sou'h  .'\nierica  is  «2. 207. 000,- 
000  of  which  $1.004  000  000  was  for  materials 
we  received.  In  other  words,  nearly  half  the 
money  was  spent  for  critical  war  materials 
which  we  have  received  to  be  used  in  the  war  " 
The  other  half  was  spent  to  aid  t'.ie  Latin 
American  republics  in  th'Mr  own  war  efTort 
and  to  help  them  in  the  d-.  velorment  of  the 
raw  materials  we  need  so  urcei.tly. 

It  is  w('rth  while  to  tr..ce  the  origin  cf 
Senator  Bvtiers  animus  attainst  this  scrt  cf 
nelr;hborllness.  His  record  has  been  one  of 
unrelentin-:;  and  unregonrrate  isolationism. 
He  -voted  apainst  the  Lend-Lease  Act  He 
voted  against  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Law 
He  voted  against  extension  of  the  Reciprcral 
Trade  Agreements.  When  he  took  his  trip  to 
Latin  America  he  seems  to  have  found  only 
what  he  wanted  to  find.  To  the  blind,  all 
things  look  black. 


Address  at  Clinton  Hospital  Honor-Roll 
Exercises,  Clinton,  Mass. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    M.^SSACHCSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TFVES 

Tuesday.  November  30.  1943 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  Clinton  Ho.'^pital 
honor-roll  exercises.  Unitarian  Church. 
Clinton,  Mass.,  June  20.  1943: 

It  Is  surely  a  great  honor  for  me  this  afttr- 
noon.  In  this  historic  place  of  worsh.p.  to 
Join  with  those  of  you  who  have  so  thought- 
fully assembled  to  dedicate  this  beautiful 
honor  roll  In  honor  of  the  doctors  and 
nurses  of  the  Clinton  Hospital  who  are  now 
in  the  service  of  our  country. 


A  most  ccnerous  thoti^ht  hp.s  Inau^iiratrd 
this  ceremony,  a  mc'st  patriot. c  motive  ani- 
maes  it.  and  an  atmosphere  of  sule.nn  grati- 
tude dominates  the  occasion  which  brin^^s  us 
together  toc'.ay. 

Those  we  honor,  not  only  .=erve  us  glori- 
ously in  war  but  served  us  faithfully  and  well 
1..  time  of  peace.  Each  an.d  every  one  of 
them  has  played  a  vital  part,  at  some  time 
or  other,  in  the  great  work  of  the  Clinton 
Hospital,  a  work  of  mercy,  charity,  and  bene- 
faction that  embraces  not  only  the  town  of 
Clinton  but  many  other  communities  in  the 
central  part  of  Worcesfer  County.  We  had 
reason  to  know  their  industry,  their  dev>..tion 
to  duty,  and  their  faitliiul  performance  of 
daily  tasks  that  very  often  inemt  life  itself  to 
many  of  our  friends  and  fellow  citizens 

The  whole  community  can  well  be  proud 
of  this  gallant  band  to  whim  we  pav  this 
appropriate  and  well-earned  tribute  but  our 
venerable  and  esteemed  Dr  B  jwers.  whose 
long  years  have  been  marked  with  suth 
conspicuous  devotion  and  effective  service, 
my  old  and  valued  friend  Dr.  Goodwin,  who 
I  am  .so  hapin*  to  see  here  this  afternoon,  my 
friends.  Dr.  Monohan.  Dr  Orady,  Dr.  Chase, 
Dr.  Abbott.  Dr.  Mitchell.  Dr  Burke.  Dr  Keay! 
Miss  Mortimer,  and  tiie  entire  medical  and 
nursing  staff  of  the  hospital  to  which  we  arc 
all  so  much  Indebted,  have  special  and  great 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  fine  record  of  their 
profis-ional  associates  which  we  gratefully 
acknoweldee  and  commemorate  today. 

Today  we  should  ask  ourselves  two  ques- 
tions i  Why  have  these  most  useful  men  and 
women— messengers  of  {;cace  and  mercy- 
been  suddenly  taken  from  our  midst  and  cast 
Into  the  vortex  ot  a  great  and  terrible  global 
w-ar?  They  join  millions  of  others  unselfishly 
serving  their  country  in  virtually  every  part 
of  the  World,  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  the  air. 
They  have  enlisted  In  that  great  and  im- 
mortal force  which  we  have  eveiy  corfiderice 
will  bring  us  glorious  victory  in  wliat  we 
hope  Will  be  the  very  earliest  time.  These 
brave  and  loyal  .sons  and  daughters  of  ours 
have  gallantly  answered  the  call  to  higher 
duty— the  caU  of  country,  of  democracy,  of 
liberty  itself. 

In  honoring  them  here  this  afternoon.  It 
is  idle  for  us  to  try  to  determine  where 
respcnsibility  lies  for  the  un.speakable  human 
failures  that  produced  thLs  terrible  conflict. 
It  Is  a  .sad  commentary  indeed  upon  the 
futility  of  higher  civilization  and  the  im- 
potency  of  modern  statesmen  to  grapple  with 
the  problem  of  controlling  greed,  avarice, 
and  the  lust  for  tyrannical  power.'  It  is  a 
horrible  Irony  that  the  intelligent  opinion 
of  the  world  w..-  nnt  able  to  suppress  the 
impul-^e.s  of  power-crazid  despots.  Tl:e  fail- 
ure of  modern  government  and  statesman- 
ship to  prevent  a  small  group  of  men  from 
instituting  a  reign  of  terror,  hatred,  and 
slaughter  en  this  tarth  and  sending  mlilicns 
to  untimely  death,  is  surely  a  challenge  to 
our  generation 

Tlie  second  question  I  would  like  to  po=e 
briefly  is.  What  can  we,  what  do  we  propcse 
to  do  abcut  it?  What  power  resides  in  us  t.i 
prevent  the  periodic  recurrence  of  future 
w.frs  which  threaten  to  extinguish  all  civi- 
lized life? 

First,  in  Justice  to  those  who  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  who  are  giving  their  ua^elfish 
unflinching  service  we  must  wage  the  present 
conflict  with  renewed  determination  and 
ever-increasing  zeal  to  overcome  the  brutal 
eiiem.es  who  seek  uur  destruction.  We  must 
leave  nothing  undone  that  can  be  done  to 
support  our  men  and  wrmen  on  the  fight- 
ing fiont.  They  are  our  first  line  ot  defense 
ai.d  there  is  no  s.^crifice  we  can  make  that 
IS  too  great  or  too  exacting  in  order  to  ensure 
th.em  the  moans  and  wherewithal  to  gain  a 
speedy  vie t cry. 

Secondly,  we  must  ever  be  mmdlul  cf  the 
dangerous  forces  of  ladicalisni  and  rum  that 
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bcfpt  us  en  the  home  front — the  apoeiles  of 
alien  theories  of  ccvejumcnt.  the  phiicophtrs 
of  hale  and  d.scortent,  the  advocates  of 
fi.rceful  overihi'.w  and  chauge  of  our  beloved 
American  institutions. 

In  order  to  enjoy  freedom,  we  ouryelveb 
must  be  worthy  of  it.  we  mus*^  be  willing  to 
fiTriflce  for  it.  we  must  be  ready  to  struggle, 
fight  arid  die,  vf  need  be.  to  preserve,  pio- 
tect.  and  maintain  it.  and  we  m-.i-st  rei.lize 
above  all  that  in  the  pre^ent  great  crisis  our 
first  and  most  d.ilicult  ta^k  on  tlie  home 
front  is  to  keep  end  save  for  ouiaclves  and 
our  children  and  our  children's  cli  idren  the 
prtciuus  freedom  thi.t  has  m..de  An.erlca  the 
greatest  country  on  earth. 

Thirdly,  vie  must  be  willing  to  work  and 
strive  In  every  rtasonable  and  practicable 
way  we  can  consistently  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  own  form  of  government,  our 
own  sovereignty,  and  our  own  liberty,  alter 
victory  has  been  won.  to  establish  a  just 
and  a  lasting  peace,  a  peace  that  will  be 
based  on  Justice,  mercy,  charity,  and  right- 
eousues.s,  a  peace  that  will  renounce  greed 
and  avarice  and  recogniEC  the  right  of  every 
nation  and  individual  to  be  accorded  an 
opportunity  to  work  out  tlieir  own  salvation 
under  institutions  of  reason,  law,  and  justice. 

With  hearts  full  of  gratitude  for  the  brav- 
ery and  patriotism  of  these  fine  young  men 
and  women,  as  we  dedicate  this  occasion  and 
this  beautiful  honor  roll  to  their  memory, 
their  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  their  valor,  let 
Ufi  resolve  to  do  our  part  in  every  human 
way  we  can  to  speed  the  day  which,  pray 
God,  may  soon  be  at  hand,  wlieii  these  heroes 
and  heroines  of  the  hospital,  and  all  the 
others  who  are  with  them  on  the  far-flung 
battlefields  of  the  world  will  be  returned  to 
their  homes,  their  families,  their  loved  ones, 
their  peaceful  pursuits  and  a  greater,  fijier, 
and  nobler  Ahierica  which  will  truly  guar- 
antee to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  within 
its  sacred  precincts.  Irrespective  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  the  blcssmps  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


Racial  Disunity  and  Prejudice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  30  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18).  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rfcord  a  recent  article  by  Mr. 
Westbrook  Pegler  which  ha.',  to  do  with 
racial  disunity  and  prejudice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FAIR  E>fOUGH 

(By  Westbrook  Pogler) 
New  York,  November  15 — Mr.  Biddle,  the 
Attorney  General,  made  an  address  last  week 
In  which  he  deplored  racial  disunity  and 
prejudice  and  proposed  that  local  groujjs  be 
formed  across  the  Nation  to  combat  this  sort 
of  thing.  He  should  have  gone  Into  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  sources  of  this  danger- 
ous agitation,  for  he  certainly  is  In  a  posltton 
to  Icnow  that  the  trouble  is  aggravated  much 
less  bv  the  ordinary  American  who,  undoubt- 
edly, does  have  his  prejudices,  usually  mild 
or  dormant,  than  by  the  Communists,  the 
Negro  press,  and  Marshall  Field,  all  of  whom 


exploit  for  their  own  ptirpos-s  the  frictions 
between  whites  and  Negrot.s,  geutUes  and 
Jews  It  hai  pens  that  all  three  of  these 
frici^ineers  a.e  attached  or  devoted  to  the 
New  I>eai  Party 

TlTie  Ccmmunists  not  only  address  their  ap- 
peals tn  tie  Negro  as  a  N.gro  and  the  Jew 
as  a  J<.w  i  ud  tJae  Qist  vicim  of  HitlerlKin, 
but  they  ousiantly  put  fui  ward  the  must 
exa.=peraiing  individuals  to  1  e  found  in  either 
group  as  representative,  even  heroic,  Negroes 
and  Jews  with  the  very  purpc.-c  of  aroiising 
ha;-ed.  Their  method  is  to  identify  such  In- 
divitluiils  OS  typical  Negroes  and  Jews,  know- 
ing that  the  n:c*.t  normal  Americans  will  in- 
stinctively hate  them  and  ilius  be  tempted 
to  hate  all  Negroes  and  all  Jews.  The  Com- 
muuists  thrive  en  turmoil,  disunity,  and  con- 
fusion, and.  as  even  Mayor  LaQuardia  once 
remarked  when  they  were  deliberately  pro- 
moting and  prolonning  a  local  problem,  they 
never  want  a  peaceful  settlement  of  any  Issue 
but  would  sacrifice  the  very  people  for  whom 
they  pretend  to  fi^ht.  Their  objective  Is 
vi';lence  in  the  streets,  then  the  break-down 
cf  g  jvernmcnt  through  the  weakness  or  hesi- 
tation of  mayors  and  govermirs,  then  anarchy, 
and.  finally,  the  dicUtorshlp. 

There  is  no  element  comparable  to  the 
Negro  press  in  the  promotion  of  race  con- 
sciousness among  the  Negrcxs  and  racial  dis- 
trust of  the  white  population.  These  pub- 
lications hf.ve  a  large  circulation  and  they 
constantly  remind  the  Ne^^io  that  he  is  a 
Negro  while  calling  on  the  white  press  to 
forego  all  such  distinctions  Tliey  misrep- 
resent the  background  facts  of  all  dlstuib- 
ances  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that,  Invariably, 
some  white  man  was  responsible  for  the 
trouble  and  the  Negro  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers  always  receive  recognition  as  racial 
leaders.  Thus  white  men  who  read  this  prop- 
aganda are  given  to  suspect  or  believe  that 
the  whole  Negro  population  is  following  men 
and  women  wliose  purpose  in  life  is  to  destroy 
the  American  Government.  This  raturally 
does  not  make  for  that  friendship  and  under- 
standing by  the  Negro  of  the  white  man  and 
vice  versa  for  which  Mr.  Biddle  pleads  and 
all  eood  Americans  yearn. 

Mr.  Field  is  a  fals?  friend  of  both  groups  for 
whom  he  pretends  to  carry  on  unremitting 
war  in  print.  He  aggravates  Incidents  Into 
causes  and.  although  he  Identifies  individual 
Jews  as  Jews,  he  holds  that  it  is  evidence  of 
hatrec*  in  a  gentile  to  describe  himself  as 
such  Further  to  arouse  hatred  by  an  in- 
direct but  not  very  subtle  device.  Mr.  Field 
prints  Inflammatory  rumors  In  sensational 
style  and  then  nails  them  as  falsehcods. 
But  1 1  so  doing  he  gives  circulation  to  dis- 
turbing ideas  some  or  all  of  which  may  be 
sheei  Inventions  of  his  journalists  who,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  publishing  enter- 
prise in  New  York,  Include :l  many  of  the 
most  conspicuous  lollowers  of  the  Communist 
Party  line  and  adherents  of  the  Communl.=t 
leadership  in  the  New.spaper  Guild.  When 
a  man  goes  in  for  the  publication  of  false 
rumors  he  knows  nobody  can  check  on  the 
origin  of  the  rumors.  Thus  he  puta  him.self 
In  a  position  to  use  his  imaginalion  and  put 
forth  terrible  scares  which  leave  an  Impres- 
sion even  thoueh  he  does  drr.ounce  them  as 
false  and  Imputes  them  to  seme  unidentified 
person  described  as  a  hate-monger. 

Mr.  Biddle  is  not  a  naive  man,  and  I  am 
sure  he  knows  that  the  most  Influential  agi- 
tators of  racial  and  religiota  hatred  are  to 
be  found  among  these  elements,  all  adherents 
of  his  own  party  and  of  the  ruling  adminis- 
tration of  which  he  is  a  part.  The  standard 
dall:  press  of  the  country  has  handled  these 
very  delicate  problems  with  great  tact  and 
has  even  played  down  some  Incidents  just  be- 
cause th^y  were  inflammatory.  The  guiltiest 
of  al  egitators  are  those  who  pretend  to  fight 
ag&lnst  group  hatreds. 


InterBatioiMl  Av  Traatport 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiIARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rtoRiTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  30  ileqiflative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18 >,  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccnsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  ve:y  able 
article  entitled  'Tnternational  Air  Trans- 
port," written  by  Hon.  Josh  Lee.  a  dis- 
tinguished former  member  of  this  body, 
who  Is  now  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  published  in  the  For- 
eicn  Commerce  Weekly  for  October  23, 
1943. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
a.s  follows: 

INTERNATTONAL     AlK     TRANSPORT CHTW     PrOB- 

LFMs  That  Recui^.f  Soimoif  bt  the  Gov- 
rsN'MKNTs  IF  Air  Cargo  Is  Tq  Plat  Its  Des- 
tined RorE  IN  World  Trade 
(Dy  Joth  Lee.  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautic* 
Boaid) 

Much  has  been  written  and  pp  .ken  about 
the  International  air  commerce  that  Is  ex- 
pected to  develop  over  and  between  all  tha 
continents  of  the  world  after  the  war  is  over. 
Aeronautically  speaking,  the  development*  of 
that  trade  appear  potentially  unlimited.  In 
fact,  the  technical  problems  of  operation 
woul:!  seem  to  be  less  than  the  political  prob- 
lems which  are  so  very  much  a  part  of  inter- 
national air  commerce  Therefore  I  am  list- 
ing SIX  of  the  major  problems  that  present 
themselves  In  the  development  of  Interna- 
tional aviation: 

I.  THE  FBETDOM  Or  INNOCENT  PASSAGE,  ISTAS- 
LI.'HED  THROUGH    MULTILATERAL  AGRItX.MENT 

This  would  mean  that  the  nonmllltary  air- 
craft of  each  country  which  entered  Into  such 
an  agreement  would  have  the  right  to  Uy  non- 
stop throu'-h  the  air  space  over  the  territory 
of  all  of  the  other  countries  which  were  par- 
ties to  that  agreement. 

This  policy  was  Included  in  the  Habana 
Convention  of  1928.  but  has  not  been  applied. 
Freedom  of  InncKcnt  passage  should  t)e  e«- 
tabllshcd  as  an  International  policy  In  fact 
as  well  as  precept. 

If  the  world  is  to  benefit  by  the  advantages 
of  air  transportation,  the  shortest  routes 
must  be  made  available.  In  many  cases  the 
shortest  routes  cross  the  territory  of  different 
countries.  These  routes  should  be  opened  to 
air  trani>portaiion  by  mutual  agreement. 

II     THE   RIGHT   Or   TECHNICAL  STOT,   ESTABLIBHIB 
THROtlCH  MULTILATntAL  AOKBKMZIfT 

This  would  be  the  -ight  to  stop  for  fuel,  for 
repairs,  becatxse  of  bad  weather,  or  because 
of  any  emergency.  Such  a  stop  would  not 
Include  the  right  to  discharge  or  take  on 
trtflSc  of  any  kind. 

The  establishment  of  the  right  of  tech- 
nical stop  would  greatly  aid  international 
a.r  trar.tportatlon  because  of  the  economy  oX 
operating  in  shorter  stages  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible. 

ni.  THE  BIGHT  Or  OOMMKPXIAL  STOT  rO*  6CHI0- 
ULES  omATOBS,  ESTABLISHED  THBOOGR 
BILATCRAI.    ACSZEMKirr 

This  Is  the  right  to  land  at  ^?cif»ed  bMca 

for  the  purpose  of  discharging  and  taking  on 

tmffic.     It  would  be  for  regular  uJr-llne  op- 

I   erations  and  would  include  all  of  the  rigbte 
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ft:.d    prmle^c-s    u.'u:\lly   accompanying    such 

cot.cesMLi.? 

IV  THE    tICKT    or    COMMERCIAL    STOP    FOB    I»ON- 

stiTTii'TrD  msATopjj,  E.sTAaus::ii)  thiouch 

Btl  ATE"?Ai     ^Cn7.T^MtS^ 

Th:*  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  charter 
;  nU  roRt:;i'  '  i>;jcr:i:ors  It  is  the  rltht  to 
land  r  r  t!.p  ru:p<ise  of  discharging  and  tak- 
iTin  en  irafBc  Tliere  would  be  no  specified 
b.i  09  belwten  wl.ii  h  the  carrier  w  -uld  be 
requifd  to  cp,  ra:e.  There  would  be  no 
E.h-du.id  (.[.era. u  us  '*  ne  tnfflc  wculd  be 
tv  c  'iU.act.  i.nd  ihe  c<rrler  could  operate  a 
d  cr-tn-dfor  service  between  the  two  c  un- 
tlirs  rc:>TM:i'd. 

V  Tii:  RI.UT  TO  rSTABilSH  AND  USE  INTEKNA- 
TICNU.  AVIATION  FACIUTlrS  SECURED  THROUGH 
WU^TILATE'J^L   AND   BILATER.\L    AGREEMENTS 

Air-navio.atlon  aid",  communication  chan- 
nels, and  nic'eroloi;ical  information  are  es- 
sential to  rue  o(>eralion  of  an  air  transport 
systf  m 

As  much  ?re-<lora  as  pcu-.-lble  should  be  se- 
cu;td  t\r  the  tnited  States  and  its  carriers 
to  cstablt'h  maintain,  and  use  navigation 
a.ds  in  f(.ie;g!i  icrr;i<ines  to  the  extent  neces- 
•jrv  to  su'  pletnent  local  facilities. 

i  hi?  L'liitcd  states  has  established  a  workl- 
wde  hy.-^tun  (,l  ihi'se  navigation  aids  for  mili- 
tary aviation  puri:o.-es.  By  agreement  wiih 
the  countrus  involved,  lhe.se  facilities  could 
be  niainiaii.ed  ai.d  made  availuble  for  in- 
ter.lational  air  tran.'-pcrt  operations  after 
the  war. 

yi      '.N      INTrr.NATIONAL     AtTH'.RITT      WITH     THE 

riNcrricN  or  nrcof.! mending  "the  rules  of 

TUr      ROAD  ESTABLISHED      BY      MULTILATERAL 

ACKEEMFNT 

This  wuuld  be  the  covernmental  machinery 
for  estublislinik;  uMform  safety  rules;  and 
n>,ui;i:ions.  ur.tfunn  communication  pro- 
ceduics  and  standurdiz.ition  of  weather 
rercits. 

Such  an  UitcrnationaJ  authority  could 
serve  to  brin?  tukjethcr  the  aviation  agencies 
of  the  diffeitnt  nation*  to  work  out  agree- 
ments v^hich  wi  uld  prevent  subsidy  w.irs  and 
destructive  competitive  practices. 

TO   REAP  rULL   ADVANTACL.S 

Natural  barriers,  such  as  mountaiiip,  rivers, 
ocearjs.  and  de.-erts  determine  the  courses  of 
surface  tran.'.portation.  But  air  transporta- 
tion can  l^;nore  coast  lines  and  mctintain 
ranges.  The  only  barriers  that  seriously 
hinder  air  transportation  are  man-made 
barriers,  therefore,  if  wc  are  to  realize  the  full 
advantages  of  this  new  and  wonderful  method 
of  transportation,  we  must  remove  all  un- 
necessary internaticnal  re.strlctlons. 

•ICOND  ANNIVERS.\RT  OF  THANS-ATLANTIC  AIK 
EXPRESS  riNOS  GREAT  GAIN  IN  OVERSEA  SHIP- 
MENTS 

The  f\rst  commercial  trans-Atlantic  air  ex- 
press In  history  was  flown  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  a  little  more  than  2  years 
ago  by  tlie  Dixw  Clipper. 

Sii'.ce  September  29.  1941.  when  the  first 
International  air-express  shipment  was  land- 
ed at  Lisbon — 41  ^-^  pounds,  including  a  Union 
Jac-k  afghan  for  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England- 
more  than  4.3CO0OO  pounds  cf  vital  express 
have  been  tran.-ported  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  by  one  air  system  alone. 
providing  an  invaluable  wartime  link  for  the 
trai^spjrtaf.on  rf  goods  across  the  ocean. 

One  of  the  fir«t  International  air-express 
shipments  m  aviation  history  was  the  dis- 
patch of  146  Patching  eggs  from  Miami  In 
1931.  dest:  led  f,T  a  South  American  dealer. 
The  successful  business  that  followed  In  im- 
porting live  b.jhy  ch.cks  by  airplane  to  Latin 
America  to  replace  the  tough  home-grown 
variety  was  merely  the  flr.-t  step  In  the  de- 
velopment cf  Widespread  internationai  air- 
express  bua.ne.-s. 


By  the  time  that  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  airways  were  providing  this  Nation 
and  others  with  dependable  air-expres.s  serv- 
ice over  all  the  major  oceans  to  more  th,in 
threescore  countries  on  every  continent.  In- 
cludlntt  Alaska,  China.  Europe,  the  American 
republics,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

To<iay  planes'  car>-?o  holds  are  filled  with 
pnr.rity  ciin'-lqnments  necessary  to  the  war 
work  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  defense 
effort  of  the  Western  Hemi.'phere.  By  such 
Innovations  as  reoocpering— the  duration 
substitution  of  lightweight  packaging  for 
Wtisht-  and  space-consuiiiing  wooden  crit- 
ir.2?— as  much  as  nine  big  plane  icad.s  a 
motnth  have  been  .saved  on  trans-Paciflc  sh)p- 
mc.'its  destined  for  the  war  fronts. 

By  connection  at  Internat:'  r.al  air  gate- 
ways to  and  from  the  United  St.ues  w;th  the 
air  express  service  of  Railway  Express,  ship- 
pers any.vhce  in  the  Un.ted  S'.i'es  can  ar- 
range for  through  air  shipment  of  their  gooJs 
to  almost  any  point  in  th^  world  outside  the 
zone  of  actual  military  operations. 


Old-Age  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  30.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  und?r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  H.  R.  2C45.  a  bill 
by  my  esteemed  colleague.  Judce 
James  V.  Heidincer  "Republican,  of  Il- 
linois i.  to  care  for  our  aged  citizen.s 

a  measure  designed  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  men.  and  women,  too.  It  re- 
quires no  pauper's  oath,  no  statement 
of  their  worldly  poods;  it  is  merely  a 
recognition  of  a  grateful  Government  to 
all  men  and  all  women  as  an  award  for 
Rood  citizenship.  It  docs  not  encoura-re 
idleness  or  put  a  premium  on  indolence; 
there  is  nothintj  to  interfere  with  th.  ir 
still  engaging  in  worth-while  remunera- 
tive vocations. 

The.se  pensions  do  not  discrimin.-te; 
they  go  to  all,  whether  rich  or  poor;  they 
eliminate  the  fear  for  the  future,  and 
these  recipients  who  do  not  need  the 
money  and  are  paying  much  more  than 
this  back  annually  in  taxes,  can  if  they 
choose  devote  their  pensions  to  charity  or 
other  worthy  causes.  It  will  be  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  plan  to  administer; 
there  will  be  required  no  horde  of  G.;v- 
ernment  employees  and  investigators; 
and  can  be  accepted  by  all  with  dignity 
and  self-respect.  If  individual  States 
decide  to  increase  these  amounts,  then  it 
v.'ill  be  a  matter  for  the  States  to  decide. 
In  the  minds  of  all  responsible  m  n.  re- 
gardless of  their  present  station  m  life, 
even  in  the  minds  cf  those  who  now  are 
prosperous,  is  the  lurking  fear  of  ad- 
versity for  them  or  their  loved  ones,  and 
this  bill  v,-ill  bring  them  reassurance.  It 
is  apparent  that  much  of  the  greed  and 
avarice  of  mankind  is  engendered  by  ti-.e 
lurking  fear  of  a  penniless  old  a  e.  Tins 
bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  tiiat  fear, 


and  should  brin,?  comfort  and  happiness 
to  all  our  citizens. 

The  bill  follows: 

H    R    2045 
A  bill  to  provide   Jiiect  Federal  ckl-age  pen- 

bions  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 

60  years  of  age  or  over 

Be  «t  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  slmll  pay.  out  of  any  money 
hereafter  appropriated  for  sui  h  purpose,  to 
any  person  who  (a)  m.ik  :•  appLcition  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  benefits  of  this  act.  (b) 
makes  such  proof  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire that  he  is  a  citizen  and  resident  of 
the  United  States,  and  (ci  swears  (or  af- 
a.Tns)  that  he  will  support  and  delend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  old-age 
pei^.«ion  at  the  following  rates: 

111  Thirty  dollars  a  month,  if  such  person 
has  attained  the  a<'e  of  60  vears  but  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  70  years. 

(2)  Forty  d^Jll.Trs  a  month.  If  such  person 
h:is  attained  the  age  of  70  years  but  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  75  yeais. 

(31  Fifty  dollars  a  month,  if  such  person 
Is  75  years  of  age  or  over 

Sec.  2  Payment  to  any  persrn  of  old-age 
pension  under  this  act  shall  beain  on  the 
last  clay  cf  the  calendar  month  following  the 
calendar  month  in  wiilch  application  for  such 
old-age  pension  Is  received  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  and  shall  provide 
application  forms  for  the  use  cf  persons  de- 
siring  to  apply  for  the  benefits  cl  this  act. 

Sec.  4  As  used  In  this  act.  the  term 
'"United  States"  shall  Include  the  Territories 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Sec  5.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated sw^-h  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 


Where  Stands  Rubber 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuc>.da!j.  November  30  ^lecji.slative  day  of 
T}iur.sday.  November  18).  1943 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Where 
Stands  Rubber,"  v,ririen  by  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Jcffers.  former  Federal"  Rubber  Di- 
rector, and  published  in  the  Oregon 
Daily  Journal,  cf  Portland.  Orcg..  for 
November  19.  1943. 

There  bemL-  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VMIE-.E  STANDS  RUBBER 

(By  William  Jeffers,  president.  Union  Pacific 
System,  former  Federal  Rubber  Dirtctor) 
(.N'oTE.  rMr  Je!Iers  here  makes.  In  answer 
to  a  request  by  the  Journal,  a  remarkably 
clear  and  succinct  statement  of  the  syn- 
thetic .ubber  program,  both  as  he  left  it 
wht-n  he  returned  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  as  he  f.)re;ces  its  furtlier 
development.  I.  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
in  this  outline,  sent  from  Omaha,  that  Mr. 
JcfTers  thinks  synthetic  rubber  plants  are 
satisfactorily  adrancfd.  that  tire  fabric  pro- 
duction lags  tchlnd.  and  that  a  whole-oc  uicd 


cooperation  by  rubber  company  heads  would 
be  silutary. — The  Editor.) 

My  Job  as  Rubber  Director  was  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  get  these  synthetic  rub- 
ber plants  built  and  into  production,  and 
at  the  same  time  develop  the  various  proc- 
esses for  malting  synthetic  rubber  from  alco- 
hol or  petroleum.  The  Job  cf  getting  the 
synthetic  rubber  plants  built  and  into  opera- 
tion was  practically  completed  at  the  time 
I  resigned.  Tests  of  the  variotis  processes 
for  making  synthetic  rubber  were  likewise 
completed. 

At  the  moment  there  Is  more  synthetic 
rubber  being  produced  than  is  being  fab- 
ricated. There  Is  at  present,  as  well,  a 
serious  prospective  shortage  of  tire  fabric, 
namely,  cotton  cord  and  rayon,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  production  of  v.hlch  was  en- 
tirely that  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
and.  as  to  reyon.  was  In  the  hands  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board  per- 
sonally. As  Rubber  Director.  I  was  com- 
pletely without  authority  to  sui?gest  or  In- 
terfere in  the  matter  of  production  of  tire 
fabric. 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  manpower  in  these 
rubber  plants,  but  that  shortage  is  no  more 
serioiis  than  is  the  shortage  of  manpower 
on  American  railroads.  I  have  felt,  and  still 
feel,  that  output  per  man  in  the  production 
of  tires  is  below  what  it  should  be. 

It  took  the  rubber  compan'es  some  40  years 
tn  reach  the  perfection  in  tire  manufacture 
that  was  attained  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
it  coi'ld  hardly  be  expected  that,  taking  an 
entirely  new  material,  we  could  reach  the 
perfection  cf  pre-Pearl  Harbor  crude  rubber 
tires    with    synthetic    rubber    overnight. 

I  am  not  a  chemist,  and  I  don't  even  claim 
a  "peaking  acquaintanceship  with  chemistry. 
Nevertheless.  I  am  very  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that.  If  the  progress  Is  made  that  can  and 
should  be  made  In  Improving  the  quality  of 
synthetic  rubbers,  a  rubber  tire  can  be  pro- 
duced from  synthetics  that  will  acceptably 
an.«wer  all  of  our  purposes.  It  may  well  be 
that  In  heavy-duty  truck  and  bus  tires  it  will 
be  necessary,  for  the  present,  to  use  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  crxide  rubber  because  of 
the  heat  generated  by  synthetic  rubbers,  as 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  ultimate  in  per- 
fection with  synthetics.  Col  Bradley  Dewey, 
who  was  Dtputy  Rubber  Director  at  the  time 
I  was  in  charce  of  the  rubber  program,  is  a 
chemist  as  well  as  a  chemical  encmeer,  and 
he  has  with  him  practical  as  well  as  tech- 
nical men  who  understand  all  phases  of  the 
rubber  program. 

There  Is  need  for  continuing  In  effect  all  of 
the  suggested  means  for  cotiserving  tires,  and 
this  will  continue  for  months  to  come.  The 
tremendous  Increase  In  the  demands  of  the 
military  for  heavy-duty  tires  for  mobile  artil- 
lery, as  well  a?  for  heavier  tires  to  meet  the 
sharp  Increase  In  the  size  and  weight  of  air- 
planes, has  further  complicated  the  situation. 
This,  however.  Is  war,  and  It  is  the  responel- 
billty  of  Industry,  as  well  as  of  users  of 
rubber,  to  do  their  utmost  In  bridging  the 
present  situation.  I  am  a  great  believer  In 
the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  American 
people  to  meet  emerrencies  If  and  when  they 
are  told  of  the  emergency  and  why  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  conserve,  and  because  of  that  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  tire  situation  will  right 
Itself. 

So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  synthetic 
rubber  plants  were  built  and  in  most  In- 
stances in  production,  and  increasing  the 
capacity  of  rubber  companie.=  .  so  far  as  criti- 
cal materials  were  concerned,  had  been 
cleared:  and  there  ended  my  responsibility. 
From  here  on  it  is  the  Job  of  the  Rubber 
Director,  as  well  as  of  Industry,  to  carry  on 
research  In  improving  the  quality  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  and  In  the  compounding  and 
fabricatln?  of  this  new  product.  It  Is  defi- 
nitely the  responsibility  of  the  Chairman  of 
tlie  War  Production  Beard,  on  the  one  hand, 


and  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  on  the 
other,  to  see  to  it  that  necessary  tire  fabrics 
and  manpower  are  provided. 

The  building  of  the  greatest  chemical  In- 
dustry of  all  time  within  the  period  of  a 
year  and  a  half  will  stand  out  as  an  achieve- 
ment cf  American  genius,  American  drive, 
and  American  manpower. 

Finally,  the  American  taxpayers  have  a 
stake  of  »750.000,00O  In  synthetic  rubber 
plants.  These  plants  can  and  should  pay 
their  way.  Never  ,Egnln  should  this  country 
be  left,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster,  dependent  upon  rubber  sup- 
ply from  far-away  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  E.ist 
Indies.  We  are  now  In  a  position  to  assert 
ourselves  so  far  as  rubber  Is  concerned,  and 
therefore  can  and  should  see  to  it  that  the 
Interests  cf  the  American  people  are  protected 
hereafter  in  this  respect. 

In  the  press  dispatches  of  November  9 
President  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  of  the  Fire- 
stone Rubber  Co  .  had  this  to  say:  "The  rub- 
b,'r  shortage  hr.s  been  successfully  solved; 
the  present  problem  Is  a  scarcity  cf  fnbrlc. 
There  Is  enouch  cotton,  but  not  enough 
manpower  In  the  mills  to  produce  the  cord 
for  manufacture  of  tire  fabric." 


Rotation  of  Troops  in  Foreign  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  30,  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  Interested  in  the  poUcy 
of  the  War  Department  as  to  the  rotation 
of  troops  in  foreign  service.  I  realize 
the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  the 
requirements  of  fighting  a  war;  and  I 
realize  that  in  maintaining  many  far- 
flung  fronts  the  War  Department  is  han- 
dling a  Herculean  task.  Many  of  the 
men  in  foreign  service  have  been  at  the 
present  time  more  than  3  years  in  one 
post,  often  a  noncombat  post.  While  the 
morale  of  these  men  is  not  bad  consider- 
ing the  length  of  foreign  service,  by  sim- 
ple rotation  in  foreign  service  or  by  mov- 
ing them  to  another  camp  or  place  of 
service,  it  may  be  immediately  immeas- 
urably increased.  The  more  so  is  this  the 
case  on  the  fighting  fronts  On  the 
southwest  Pacific  men  have  been  in  ac- 
tive service  since  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. I  believe  some  rotation  or 
change  would  help  them  and  would  help 
the  Army  tremendously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  Interchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  War  Department  and 
myself  on  this  point.  I  also  include  arj 
editorial  from  the  Ehreveport  Times  en- 
titled "Rest  These  Heroes,"  dealing  with 

this  subject. 

War  Department, 
Washmgton,  June  24, 1943. 
Hon    0\TRTON  Brooks. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Deae  Mr.  Brooks:  I  have  your  letter  of 
June  11.  1»43.  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  concerning  the  health  and  morale  con- 
ditions of  troops  stationed  In  tropical  coun- 
tries and  in  the  Arctic,  and  the  possible 
rotation  of  troops  on  duty  in  these  areas. 


The  War  Department  fully  sppreclate*  your 
views  on  this  subject  and  you  may  be  r.t- 
sured  that  every  effort  la  being  exerted  for 
the  health,  welfare,  and  contentn'.ent  of  our 
armed  forces  wherever  they  may  be  eta- 
tlcncd.  They  are  being  constantly  watched 
over  by  men  long  experienced  in  detecting 
any  change  In  health  and  or  morale.  When 
the  Bltuatjcn  Is  such  that  it  appears  favor- 
ab'ie  to  make  a  change,  the  men  in  Isolated 
outposts  Eie  removed  to  larger  bases  where 
mere  facilities  are  available.  In  some  areai 
soldiers  ore  being  furloughed  to  the  conti- 
nental United  States  In  such  numbers  and  at 
such  times  as  shlpplns;  facilities,  the  tactical 
situation,  and  the  availability  of  trained  re- 
placements permit. 

With  reference  to  ycur  Inquiry  concern- 
ing tiocps  In  regions  which  lack  normal 
entertainment,  every  practicable  measure  is 
being  taken  to  encotirage  self -entertainment 
among  the  soldier".  In  this  connection, 
theatrical  advisers  are  assigned  to  each  area 
headquarters  whose  duties  are  to  assist  sol- 
diers in  entertainment  piojects.  A  limited 
number  of  soldier  kits  are  available  and  every 
effort  18  made  to  distribute  them  to  the  most 
Isolated  groups.  These  klt^  are  of  various 
tjrpes.  seme  containing  theatrical  equipment, 
others  radio  transcriptions  and  turntables, 
music  and  musical  Instruments,  games, 
books,  or  athletic  equipment. 

Health  conditions  are  being  closely  watched 
and  our  soldiers  are  recelvini;  the  benefit  of 
the  best  medical  and  scientific  teaching  cf 
this  country.  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  War 
Department  press  releases  en  health  measuies 
being  taken  overseas,  which  will  attest  this 
fact. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  in  this  vital 
question  and  I  am  sure  you  understaiid  that 
there  Is  no  disinclination  or  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  War  Depertment  to  limit  the 
rotation  or  furlouphing  of  these  Isr^lated 
protips.  Such  limitations  as  do  exist  are 
imposed  by  the  lack  of  shipping  fr.cUltles  and 
the  Birateplc  and  tactical  considerations. 
Sincerely  ycurs. 

John  W.  Marttm. 
Admmxstrative  Asiitfant, 


m 
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OcTCBCs  15,  1943. 
Hon.  Henry  L  Stimscn, 
The  Fcoeta'y  cf  War, 

War  Department.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  hand  you  herewith 
original  editorial  entitled  "Rest  These  He- 
roes," taken  from  the  October  10  edition  of 
the  Shrevcport  Times.  This  editorial  is  in 
Hue  with  my  correspondence  with  you  of 
several  mouths  ago  wherein  I  suggetted  that 
rotation  of  men  under  fire  for  many  months 
should  be  considered  as  a  morale  builder  for 
the  Army  and  an  aid  to  our  fighting  men. 
This  editorial  goes  very  d?eply  into  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  will  appreciate  your  comments 
regarding  its  contents  at  your  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

I  will  appreciate  the  return  of  the  editorial 
for  further  use  on  my  part. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Overton  Brooks, 
Membtr  of  Congress. 

War  Department, 
Wa'hington,  October  25,  1943. 
Hon   Overton  Brooks. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Bbookb:  ThU  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  October  15.  1943.  addressed  to  the 
Secretury  of  War,  with  which  you  encloeed 
the  attached  editorial  from  the  Shrereport 
Times.  The  editorial  contains  comments  re- 
garding the  rotation  cf  divisions  that  have 
been  In  combat  and  isolated  areas. 

The  matter  of  providing  a  definite  time 
limit  for  .'crvice  overseas  ha»  been  studied 
continuously  since  the  outbreak  cf  hostili- 
ties, but  in  every  buch  pliin  pioposed  ili.'re  Is 
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the  one  insurmountable  obstacle.  InsuQclent 
•hipping  facillt.es. 

The  present  War  Department  policy  places 
upon  the  overseas  commander  concerned  the 
determination  m  to  when  an  Individual 
thould  be  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Primary  emphasis  Is  placed  upon  rotating 
personnel  from  £tat:cn  to  station  within  the 
theater  in  ordT  to  provide  relief  for  those  on 
duty  at  remote  niid  small  statoiis  as  well 
as  for  those  scrvwig  under  severe  climatic 
conditions. 

Shipping  cijjiditlons  In  the  StjUthwcst 
Pacific  area  are  xuch  that  there  will  probably 
be  no  return  of  units  to  the  United  States 
under  the  rotation  policy  for  an  Indctinite 
period  The  ex..  ting  pt)licy  In  that  area  pro- 
vides for  the  rotation  cf  indlvidu.ila  and 
units  within  the  Southwest  Pac.Oc  area  to 
provide  relief  at  isolated  stations  and  m  local- 
ities where  climatic  conditions  are  severe.  A 
similar  policy  is  followed  in  the  South  Fa- 
clflc  area.  N,w  Zealand  and  Au.'tralU  have 
proved  to  be  '.ery  suitable  areas  fcr  the  rest 
and  rehablllt.it.cn  of  personnel  withdrawn 
from  the  smaller  and  more  remote  islands, 
and  the  commander  In  chief  of  the  Southwest 
Pacific  area  and  the  commander  in  chief, 
Stiuth  Faciftc  area,  have  been  rotating  divi- 
sions under  their  commands  whenever  pos- 
sible ar.cl  ccnsistent  with  the  over-all  tac- 
tical situation  in  those  areas. 

With  regard  to  the  retention  of  some  di- 
visions   in    this    country    while   others   have 
been    stationed    overseas   several    months.    It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  division  Is  a 
complicated  machine  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately   15,000   men    and   supporting   service 
units,  and   requiring  detailed  and  extensive 
training  before  being  committed  to  combat 
against  a  trained  and  hardened  enemy.  Each 
component    part    of    the    division    must   go 
through  perlocis  of  small-unit  training,  ad- 
vanced-unit training,  training  with  the  com- 
bined arms,  and  then  extensive  field  maneu- 
vers with  the  division  acting  alone  and  In 
combination  with  other  divisions  and  corps 
r  nd  Army  troops.    This  training  may  extend 
over  la  months  or  longer.     In  addition   to 
this,  divisions  scheduled  for  the  Pacific  are 
given  a  period  of  Intensive  amphibious  train- 
ing   to   prepare    the    units    fcr    the    type    of 
warfare  encountered  there.    After  this  period 
of  training  Is  completed  and  the  division  Is 
adequately  trained  to  engage  the  enemy  In 
combat,  there   arises  the  complicated  prob- 
lems of  preparing   the  organization   (or   the 
area  to  whlrh  it  will  be  sent  and  arranging 
for  the  great  amount  of  transportation  re- 
quired     The  over-all  strategic  concept  and 
availability   of   shipping    greatly    determine 
when  the  organization  will  and  can  be  sent 
overseas.    If  shipping  facilities  would  permit, 
many  more  combat  units  would  be  overseas, 
and  they  are  being  sent  as  quickly  as  the 
necessary    transports   become   available. 

Your  interest  in  this  matter  is  appreciated, 
and  you  may  be  assured  that  It  will  continue 
to  receive  careful  study  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  W  M\rtyn. 
Admiritstrattve   AfStitant- 

(From  the  Shreveport  (La  )  Times  of  October 
10.  1943] 

KrsT  THESE  HEKOZS 

Home  front  tension  over  Washinsiton  neg- 
lect of  the  Army  side  of  the  Pacific  war  is  In- 
creasing with  tl-.e  grcwin?  volume  cf  revela- 
tions that  American  Army  fighting  units  are 
being  kept  for  appalllnely  long  periods  in 
Xront-1'ne  belly-fljhting  jungle  combat  while 
tens  of  thDii«ands  of  soldiers  are  shifted  back 
and  forth  between  ccmps  at  home  long,  long 
after  their  rcrrrnl  training  has  been  com- 
pleted 

Ih."  t.en-.a.d  :-  growing  for  more  reUef  fcr 
fightii'g  u...ts  .\::u  relief  more  often,  e.pecialiy 


In  the  Pacific  where  the  strategy  of  lick  Ger- 
many first,  Japan  later  seems  to  have  degen- 
erated Into  sticking  a  couple  or  so  Army  divi- 
sions under  MacArthur  a;.d  a  few  mere  under 
seagoing  Navy  admiral.s  and  then  forgetting 
the  whole  thing  so  far  as  even  replacmt;  these 
outfits  when  they  are  wuru  rut.  Huw  many 
Army  divisions  we  have  !n  the  Pacific  now 
could  not  be  stated  publicly  But  the  Japs 
know  they  are  few  and  it  is  cbviius  that  tliey 
are  so  few  that  there  can't  even  be  reltase  fcr 
rests  at  home  for  tho.=e  dog-tired  by  months 
cf  the  type  of  combat  wbere  two  men  grapple 
and  only  one  walks  r.way  Such  a  system 
brings  mental  hardship.  Is  militarily  deterio- 
rating and  wrtck.s  bodies 

In  order  for  front-hne  divisions  to  be  given 
relief,  without  wrtckiiig  a  front  througii 
iub.5tituting  unjcai-oned  men  for  seasoned 
men.  It  is  necefsarv  to  have  relief  divlsici.s 
near  at  hand — trameo,  acclimated,  and  ready 
to  get  Into  action.  But  the  Wa.'-hmgton 
stritegy  for  the  Pacific  has  i.ot  only  failed  to 
supply  enough  divi.=:;ons  to  do  any  lar^e-s.al'i 
land  fighting,  but  ha.«  taken  very  little  cngi5i- 
zarce  of  normal  relief  that  every  military 
leader  knows  Is  essential.  MacArthur  has 
been  calling  for  relief  for  his  men  as  well  as 
for  reinforcements.  The  blame  does  not  rpst 
In  full  with  the  Army  by  any  means  It  rests 
basically  with  the  over-all  higher-up.'^  setting 
strategy  and  allocating  forces  to  ch.bal  areas— 
and  keeping  trained  men  at  home  from  global 
areas. 

As  an  example  of  the  nicgardly  over-all 
policy  of  operating  on  a  frayed  Armv  shoe- 
string m  some  areas  of  the  Pacific  without 
using  available  relief,  take  two  divisions 
whose  movem.ents  happen  to  be  known: 

One  of  these  divisions  already  was  over- 
seas when  the  Japs  hit  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
average  length  of  service  (without  relief)  of 
men  in  this  division  is  given  as  about  3 
years  now,  including  individual  replacements 
of  comparatively  recent  Inductees  who  have 
been  sent  to  It  to  replace  casualties.  After 
Pearl  Harbor  this  division  was  at  Guadal- 
canal and  In  some  stiff  Jungle  combat  there. 
It  went  into  another  action  after  Guadalca- 
nal and  It  Is  still  In  action  at  the  front  now. 
(We  cannot  be  more  specific  without  violat- 
ing the  rules  of  volunteer  censorship  )  Some 
units  in  this  division  are  said  to  have  lacked 
even  proper  clothing  for  as  long  as  several 
months.  Throughout  much  of  the  war  they 
have  been  in  hand-to-hnnd  front-line  com- 
bat or  have  been  under  the  agonizing  strain 
of  waiting  In  the  Jungles  for  the  knife,  gun. 
and  bomb  attack  they  knew  might  come  at 
any  second. 

Against  the  service  of  this  Pacific  war  Army 
outfit  is  another  division.  It  Also  has  been  In 
active  service  3  years,  being  one  of  the  first 
activated  in  the  pre-war  training  period. 
But  In  3  years  of  service  the  closest  It  has 
ever  come  to  overseas  duty  has  been  a  stay 
in  Florida,  where  the  coastline  at  times  was 
visible  It  trained  through  the  1941  maneu- 
veis  in  Louisiana,  then  in  Mississippi,  then 
in  Florida,  and  it  is  back  in  Louisiana  mw 
and  still  training.  For  what?  MUitarv  police 
duty  when  the  war  ends?  Tliis  sitting-otit- 
the-war-at-home  is  no  better  for  the  morale 
of  those  Involved  than  Is  the  fi^hting-forevcr- 
In-the-Jungles  of  the  other  division  men- 
tioned and  this  diviEicn  h.<s  been  Itching 
since  Pearl  Harbor  to  pet  overseas. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  divisions 
may  present  extremes  as  to  the  time  ele- 
ments involved,  but  the  same  tjeneral  condi- 
tion can  be  cited  In  many  other  ln5tanr.-=. 
both  for  men  at  the  fiont  and  trained  men  at 
home. 

As  another  example,  take  a  certain  Air 
Forces  cutflt  formerly  in  Lctnsiana  but  w;ucl\ 
has  been  overseas  for  '22  months — neaily  2 
years.  The  following  statement  ( pa.«sed  by 
military  authorities  i  came  Jointly  from  a 
number  of  ground  service  meu  In   this  air 


ouutit — not  as  complaining  or  "grousing"  but 
simply  as  plain  exposition  of  fact: 

•  We  have  moveJ  in  only  one  direction  since 
the  day  we  left  'he  United  States — forward. 
We  have  traveled  aoprcx.mately  30.000  miles 
and  have  seen  and  fcucht  everything  and 
anythir.g  that  we  have  come  in  contact  with 
in  our  fortjotten  war  in  the  southwest  Pacific. 
We  say  for.jottcn  because  our  people  at  heme 
do  not  realize  there  is  a  war  being  fought 
down  here  under  t!;e  worst  living  conditions 
in  the  world  At  times  we  have  to  plead  and 
beg  for  ec,Uiptnent  and  supplies  to  carry  on 
witl  .  It  hardly  seems  fair  that  In  so  huge 
an  i.rmy  r.s  ours,  that  the  greatest  proportion 
of  the  soldiers  should  have  to  stay  at  home  In 
the  "combat"  zones  fioin  Maine  to  Florida,  and 
Washington  to  southern  California. 

■"Air  raids  (bon^.bmg  and  strafingi,  dehy- 
drated food,  canned  bully  beef,  hard  tack, 
snakes,  Junsle  fevers,  mosquitoes  carrying 
"bombs'  loaded  with  malaria  germs  powerful 
enough  to  kill,  quinine  and  atabrlne  6  days  a 
week,  temperature  averaging  100  on  363  days 
a  yp.'-r.  to  say  nothing  of  wading  in  a  light 
dew  2  or  3  feet  dicp,  day  In  and  day 
out.  and  living  quarters  that  are  damp  and 
deteriorated  from  the  New  Guinea  rot,  are 
some  of  the  conditions  that  Americans  do 
n  n  experience  back  home,  but  which  we  have 
encountered  during  the  greater  part  of  our 
stay  over  here.  Certainly  someone  in  Wash- 
ington I  or  pchtics)  irhould  give  the  men  back 
home  who  are  eager  to  be  in  there  pitching 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  struggle. 

"We  who'aie  exhausted  from  work  on  our 
pliuies  day  and  night  so  that  our  pilots  and 
combat  crews  can  carry  the  fight  to  the  enemy 
in  this  creat  struggle  for  freedom  against 
totalitarianism,  are  beginning  to  wonder 
when  we  are  gcing  to  get  some  relief  from 
the  exhaustint;  grind  which  we  have  endured 
for  the  past  18  months.  It  seems  to  us  *  •  • 
that  with  all  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  our 
greatly  expanded  air  force,  a  few  replace- 
ments should  be  available  for  men  who  do  not 
have  flying  or  combat  fatigue,  but  who  do 
have  mechanic's  fatigue,  administrative 
fatigue,  driving  fatigue,  etc.,  and  who  are 
.'^uflering  from  dengue  fever  and  malaria. 
After  all,  there  is  someone  else  in  this  Army 
fltthting  the  war  besides  pilots  and  gunners, 
who  deserve  no  small  credit  for  their  part  in 
this  war  •  •  •  no  consideration  is  given 
to  the  men  who  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
do  their  Job."' 

Some  of  General  MacArthur's  American 
forces  have  been  in  New  Guinea  Jungles  as 
long  as  10  months  without  relief — because 
Washington  'von't  give  him  enough  to  relieve 
them  witli. 

Tliere  is  no  contention  that  the  conditions 
presented  here  apply  to  all  outfits  in  the 
South  Pacific.  Far  from  it.  But  they  apply 
to  too  many.  We  are  aware  of  the  many 
problems  involved— of  the  difficulties  of 
tra:i.<portatlon.  of  replacing  seasoned  men 
with  unse.i-^oned  ones  In  such  highly  spe- 
cialized fibihting  as  Jungle  warfare.  What 
we  are  driving  at  is  that  the  principle  of 
keeping  divisioTis  In  such  combat  as  Pacific 
warfare  for  appallingly  long  periods  when 
relief  Is  available  at  home  Is  simply  dead 
wrong  and  that  a  Nation  that  could  build 
the  biggest  war  machine  in  world  history  in 
18  months  shouldn't  have  any  trouble  in 
taking  care  of  relief  for  the  pitiful  hanrl- 
ful  of  A.my  divl.'=;ons  now  lu  Pacific  ccmt.it 
areas. 

The  very  strategv  of  ""lick  G  rmany  first, 
Jfipan  second.""  should  In  itself  make  It  all 
the  easier  to  handle  Pacific  rel.ef  problems 
because  this  strategy,  right  or  wrong,  has 
resulted  in  mch  small  Army  forces  beirg 
placed  under  M.icAithur  and  oth^-r  Pacific 
commanders  that  it  would  take  on:y  another 
small  handful  to  set  up  n  revolving  system 
of  relief  afier  men  have  been  in  combat  for 
3  to  6  month.-j  The  mar-ne?  tc  ok  our  their 
original  Solomon  Islandi  forces  in  that  timo. 


Rest  these  heroes — bring  thera  home  when- 
ever possible  within  the  restrictions  neces- 
sarily set  up  by  actual  combat  nerds. 

Tlie  stratepy  of  "lick  Germany  firjt.  Japan 
later,"  dees  not  have  tc  be  stretched  Into  a 
policy  of  putting  ofT  until  ""later"'  the  prob- 
lems of  our  Army  men  In  the  Pacific. 


Dependency  Allowances  to  Servicemen 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HGN  PHILIP  J,  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  30.  1943 

Mr.    PHILBIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    un.-ler 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Gardner  (Mass.)  News: 
Dfpfndenct   Allowances    Bill    Ttrmed  In- 
adeoijate — congrfssman    phitbin    breaks 
SHARPLY    With    House     Military     Affairs 
Committee    on    Measure    To    Aid  Service- 
men's Families 

Washincton.  October  23.— Breaking  sharply 
with  the  House  Military  Affairs  Comm'ttee.  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  Congressman  Philip  J. 
Piii'-FiN  (Democrat,  rf  Clinton.  Mass. I  tod;  y 
branded  the  dependency  allowances  bill,  re- 
cently favorably  reported  by  the  committee 
and  now  pending  in  the  House,  as  absolutely 
Inadequate  as  a  means  of  furnishing  proper 
support  and  maintenance  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  members  of  tlae  armed  services. 

Representative  Philein  stated  that  in  his 
opini  n.  while  he  regre-aed  very  much  to  d.f- 
fer  v.'^th  his  colleagues  on  the  Military  Afl.iirs 
Committee,  he  could  not  ronscicntlcusly  sun- 
port  an  allowance  bill  which  he  did  net  be- 
lieve adequately  dealt  with  the  needs  of  de- 
pendents of  servicemen. 

"Tne  ratei  provided  In  this  measure  as  re- 
ported are  substantially  below  those  provided 
by  the  Senate,"  said  Philein,  '"and  do  n^t 
provide  allowances  for  th.?  wIvls  and  depend- 
ents of  servicemen  tltat  I  deem  essential  for 
their  v.elfare  while  thCir  husbands  and  fa- 
thers are  away  from  home  and  to  which  I  be- 
lieve they  are  entitled." 

Referring  to  the  great  disparity  between 
the  pay  o-  enlisted  men  and  workers  in  war 
industry,  Philein  asserted  that  cur  serv.ce 
boys  and  their  families  have  b<en  denied  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  the  benefits  of 
high  wartime  W"ages. 

BAVaNC     MONEY 

Tlie  Clinton  Congressman  rejected  support 
cf  tlie  Reuse  measure  merely  on  the  grounds 
of  economy.  ""I  am  for  economy,"  said  Phil- 
bin.  "I  am  for  ecencmy  as  strongly  as  any 
man  in  this  House,  I  am  for  eliminating  eveiy 
nonessential,  unimportant,  du-plicatlng  bu- 
reau and  agency  in  the  Federal  Government, 
of  which  there  are  legicn.  But  I  am  not 
persUTidcd  thM  we  ought  as  a  Nation  lay  dcwn 
the  policy  of  saving  money  at  the  expense  cf 
the  wives  and  babies  of  the  beys  who  are 
offering  their  very  lives  on  the  altar  of  Amer- 
ican patriotism.  There  are  other  ways  of 
saving  money  that  are  not  at  the  expense  of 
these  already  distressed  groups  who  have  to 
worry  continuously  about  the  safety  and 
ultimate  fate  of  their  beloved  husbands  and 
fathers. 

"If  we  are  sincere  about  our  desire  fcr 
economy,  we  can  reduce  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. We  can  eliminate  unnecessary  and 
meddlesome  bureaus.  We  can  tackle  and  cur- 
tail the  grandiose  programs  of  world-wide  re- 


lief, world-wide  reform,  and  world-wide 
larg€s.«e.  which  have  cost  and  are  costing  us 
unmeasured,  unimaginable,  and  undisclosed 
billion*,  as  well  as  depriving  our  people  need- 
lessly and  indiscriminately  of  many  of  the 
necessities  of  life. 

•"The  la.'-t  thing  I  am  willing  to  do  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  is  to  be  niggardly  and 
penurious  with  the  wives  and  chlldien  of  cur 
hcrcic  servicemen." 

Aiimitting  the  grounds  fcr  variance  be- 
er-u.-e  cf  the  difference  In  standards  of  living, 
Philein  said: 

"In  some  ca.ses.  Increased  allowances  may 
seem  more  than  required  for  particular  com- 
m.unltles — I  will  not  dispute  that — but  if 
Concress  is  to  err  in  this  matter.  I  prefer  it 
should  err  on  the  side  eif  giving  too  much 
rather  than  too  little  to  tiie  families  and 
children  of  those  who  are  sacr.flcmg  their 
careers  and  their  ^ves  to  w in  this  war  and 
preserve  our  own  democratic  institutions. 
We  cannot  in  Justice  adapt  these  allowauces 
to  our  lowest  standards.  We  must  be  liberal 
and  generous  beyond  any  doubt  or  question." 

KEEP    families    TOGETHEII 

"To  keep  the  American  family  from  dis- 
integration is  certainly  not  the  least  cf  our 
objectives  in  this  legislation.  The  allow- 
ances proposed  by  some  of  the  amendments, 
to  be  offered,  particularly  the  Sadcwikl 
amendment,  which  I  am  disposed  to  support, 
will  enable  the  wives  of  servicemen  to  be  free 
to  provide  care  and  supervision  of  their 
ycung  children  and  thus  keep  families  to- 
gether under  proper  parental  controls  while 
fathers  are  in  the  service  of  cur  country. 

"Fcr  the  most  part,  the  higher  allowances 
which  I  am  urging  will  relieve  the  necessity 
of  any  wife  of  an  enlisted  man  leaving  her 
family  to  supplement  the  family  Income  by 
working  in  outside  em.ploym.ent  whether  this 
wo;k  is  m  defense  plants  or  elsewhere." 

Pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  Miiltery  Af- 
fairs Committee  had  am.ple  evidence  before 
It  ind'cating  the  !nsufflr>iency  cf  the  rates  pro- 
vided for  by  the  pending  bill,  Philbin  said: 
"Moreover  the  increases  I  advocate  are  con- 
sistent with  estimates  furnished  the  com- 
mitter by  statistical  experts  cf  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  as  being  neces- 
sary and  essential  to  minimum  healthful, 
comfortable  and  decent  standards  of  living 
and  are  the  very  lea.st  we  should,  in  con- 
science, provide  for  the  dear  ones  cf  our 
global  heroes. 

"We  have  heard  much  talk  about  the  grati- 
tude and  epprecintion  the  people  feel  becau-^e 
of  the  sacrifices  of  cur  boys  and  because  of  the 
great  unpayable  debt  we  owe  them.  Let  no 
decent  American  have  any  doubt  about  that 
debt." 

NOTHING    TOO    GOOD 

"On  every  hand  we  herr  the  phrase,  'Noth- 
ing is  too  good  for  them.'  Let  this  Congress 
practically  demonstrate  some  living,  actual 
and  tangible  evidence  of  that  oft  expressed 
sentiment  of  gratitude  and  appreciation, 
which  surely  is  shared  by  all  of  us,  by  voting 
In  a  true  spirit  of  generosity.  Justice  and  pa- 
triot ism  for  genuinely  adequate  and  liberal 
allowances. 

"If  this  Congress  can  authorize  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  a  month  fcr  lend-lease  boun- 
ties, gratuities,  subsidies  and  gifts  to  for- 
eign peoples.  It  can  provide  at  least  $1,000,- 
000,000  a  year  to  nourish,  care  for,  and  ade- 
quately maintain  and  support  at  decent 
American  standards  cf  living,  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  gallant  boys  who  are  fighting 
to  save  the  country." 

Congressman  Philxin  first  voted  for  the 
Sadowski  substitute  which  contained  the 
highest  rates  proposed.  When  this  was  de- 
feated he  then  voted  for  the  Clascn  amend- 
ment fixing  the  rates  the  same  as  the  Senate 
bill  and  finally  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the 
bill  as  amended  at  final  passing. 


Federal  Control  Orer  Abr  Trenspott 
OpcratioBs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  November  30,  1943 

Mr,  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ciy  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  telegram 
from  G.  W.  Vaughan,  president,  Curtiss- 
Wright  Corporation: 

NovxuBXB  15.  1843. 
Representative  Clarenck  Lea, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
Curtlss-Wrlcht    Corporation    strongly    en- 
dorses the  principles  of  strengthened  Federal 
control    over    air   transport   operations   em- 
bodied in  H.  R.  3420. 

CtntTiss-WRicHT   CoapoaA-now, 
G.  W.  Vaughan.  President. 


Some  Premises  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18>,  1943- 

Mr,  HILL.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  very  able  and 
challenging    address   delivered   by   Hon. 
Wiley  B.  Rutledge,  Associate  Justice.  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  assembly  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation on  August  25,  1943.  and  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Bar  Association 
Joirnal  for  November  1S43.    The  addre.ss 
is  entitled  "Seme  Premises  of  Peace."    I 
have   been   informed   that   the   cost   of 
printing   the   address   will  be   approxi- 
mately $57.50  over  the  limit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Premises  or  Peacx 
(By  Hon.  Wiley  B.  Rutledge.  Associate  Justice, 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States) 
A  year  ago.  when  you  met  in  Detroit,  it  was 
doubtlul  whether  you  would  meet  again  dur- 
ing the  war.  Tnere  was  a  prevalent  feellnj 
against  unnecessary  congregations;  and  aomo 
made  plain  that  lawyers'  assemblies  were  cf 
that  character. 

They  were  honest,  sincere,  moved  by  the 
thought  that  every  energy  should  be  devoted 
to  the  single,  immediate  compelling  tatk. 
For  support  they  had  semblance  of  reason  in 
our  Inaiispiclotis  start;  the  age-long  months 
required  to  overcome  that  handicap;  the  In- 
concltislve  nature  cf  cur  military  sticceaaea  to 
that  time;  the  tenuous  hold  we  had  on  vital 
positions;  the  corroding  doubt  which  yet  re- 
mained whether  we,  and  cur  valiant  allies  who 
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h-.d  bornf  «o  rruch  mere  of  the  earlier  b\ir- 
dfn.  had  a'rei:gth  cr  time  to  cverccme  their 
near-exhauat:cn.  and  cur  Init'lai  blur.drrs  So 
It  waa  said  i.c  effort  should  be  diverted  from 
the  ba.-i.c  bUb;i; -s  of  waging  mar.  And, 
among  the  thine-  marlied  to  eliminate  were 
l.iwj-ers'  orKar.iz^'d  activities. 

Tliat  View  rtiUctc-d.  as  a  minor,  the  time's 
tjr..<ipf.ken  meed.  Then  we  were  living  mere 
upon  hope  than  by  faith;  mere  in  determina- 
tion than  In  confidence  The  wi  r'.d  hung 
■tin  loo  much  In  balance  for  creation  of  a 
cense  of  ln;.er  kncwlcdge  of  th?  outcome. 
6:.i!emate  wa?  yet  within  the  lay  of  the  board. 
This  we  daied  net  utter,  so  we  spoke  with 
Confldfnt  words.  But  we  disclosed  our  Inner 
uneaslne.'^s.  and  cur  lack  ot  assurance  founded 
In  fact,  by  some  of  the  things  we  said  and 
did,  perhaps  more  In  none  than  the  sugges- 
tion that  lawyers  should  su.spend  professional 
meetings  for  the  duration. 

Your  President  and  his  associates  wisely 
did  not  yield  to  thla  pressure.  This  was  an 
evidence  of  deeper,  more  prophetic  under- 
gtandtng.  It  disclosed  two  things  One  was 
a  more  confident  aasurance  that  things  would 
come  out  better  than  the  rejected  notion 
promised.  They  have.  The  other  was  a 
more  basic  belief.  It  was  that,  however 
hard  the  course  of  the  war  might  be.  short 
of  final  dl8<..sier.  there  was,  there  always 
would  be.  work  for  the  organized  bar  to  do; 
work  of  tran.scer.dent  importance  In  winning 
the  war.  In  keeping  our  legal  machinery  in 
function:  In  rescilving  the  myriad  of  legal 
problems  created  by  the  war  effort;  In  mobi- 
lizing under  law  a  nation  at  arms;  and  at  the 
Bame  time  in  seeing  to  It  that.  In  all  the  stress 
of  conflict,  the  rights  of  Individuals  and  of 
groups  should  have  the  maximum  protection 
consistent  with  the  Nations  primary  effort 
and  Interest.  Tlie.se  war  tasks  of  the  lawyer 
In  themselves  jU;.tlfy  your  coming  together 
to  consider  them  The  time  of  greatest  peril 
l§,  least  of  all.  the  time  to  surrender  the 
lawyer's  es.sential.  though  then  subordinate, 
function. 

It  Is  likewise  not  the  time  to  forego  con- 
■Ideratlon  of  Us  place  In  the  future.  For. 
when  ho«!til;?:es  end,  authority  returns  to 
civilian  hands  and  the  lawyer  resumes  his 
accustomed  prim.ary  place  In  the  functioning 
of  government  and  the  limitation  of  its  oper- 
ations. For  these  tasks  forethought  Is  re- 
quired, unless  we  are  to  approach  them  un- 
prepared, and  that  can  be  had  best  by  ex- 
change of  Ideas  and  Information  through 
such  media  as  ycur  meetings  afford. 

Your  (  fflcers.  therefore,  took  the  sounder 
▼lew.  It  ar.d  tho  opposing  one  represent  cp- 
poslte  pei;r^ct!vc5  of  the  lawyers  place,  and, 
therefore  the  place  of  law.  In  our  institu- 
tions. The  one  cla.=iS!ties  them  as  frills,  as 
nonessentials.  T"aat  is  a  phlloat  phy  of  might 
or  of  fear  Tlie  other  view  comprehends  that 
the  sustained,  uninterrupted  performance  of 
the  lawyer's  function  stands  in  the  center 
of  all  this  war  is  fought  to  preserve  and 
create  It  env.saees  also  that  consideratlcn 
«nd  disc'j.sslon  are  ncccscary  for  its  mo^t 
effective  operation. 

It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  rather  in  my  view 
It  19  a  duty  that  ycu  meet  and  continue  to 
meet  while  the  war  goes  on.  And  I  hope  the 
notion  will  not  be  voiced  again,  certainly  not 
accepted,  that  any  other  course  be  pursued. 
It  is  preeminently  appropriate  also  that  you 
have  invited  to  share  your  deliberations  the 
distinguished  leaders  from  overseas  and  above 
our  border,  who  grace  this  and  your  other 
meetings  with  their  presence.  They  bring 
assurance  that  men  of  law.  wherever  law  yet 
reigns,  seek  with  us  a  larger  and.  if  law  In 
the  sense  cf  a  foundation  for  liberty  Is  \o 
Burvive.  an  essential  fulfillment  of  our  func- 
tion In  particular  I  wish  to  extend  to  them 
the  cordi.ll  wt  'come  of  our  courts. 

A  ormsENT  spiarr  asv  a  chance  in  emphasis 
Furthermore,  we  gather  this  year,  by  con- 
trast With  last.  Uj  a  different  spirit  and  with 


a  change  In  emphasis.  The  events  cf  12 
months  have  fulfilled  cur  h'-[-^es  ar.d  more. 
The  present  hour  is  pregnant  v.ith  victory. 
Now  we  know,  us  we  couid  not  itiic  w  then, 
that  this  will  be  no  hali-wcn  war  The  stale- 
mate :s  out.  Fact  has  given  foundation  for 
as.'-urance  that  hope,  however  ccuragecus. 
could  not  supply.  And  for  this  we  give 
grateful  tribute  to  the  valiant  men.  of  cur 
own  and  other  nations'  forres,  whose  ccur- 
ag?  and  s'acritiee  have  brought  our  fortunes 
so  soon  to  this  high  place. 

We  a.'^^embIe,  therefore,  in  elevation  of 
spirit,  though  we  do  not  let  it  blind  us  to 
the  danger  of  expecting  an  end  too  scon  or 
predicting  when  it  may  com?.  That  ques- 
tion IS  not  within  our  province.  a:;d  theie  Is 
peril  In  all  such  talk  by  men  and  women 
who  have  not  all  the  facts  and.  wi'h  them, 
the  expert  Judgment  to  term  a  reliable  opin- 
ion. Few  are  qualified  in  either  lesptct 
And.  for  others,  the  only  s.^cure  course  is 
caution,  lest  we  bungle  again  by  overccnfi- 
dence  as  disastrously  as  we  ha'.e  done  before. 
But  uncertainty  of  time  cannot  diminish 
the  confidence  which  certainty  of  the  retult 
Induces.  Nor  can  it  reduce  our  effort,  either 
for  what  remains  of  the  work  at  arms  or 
for  what  will  come  after  that.  Rather  a.s.-^ur- 
ance  of  the  result  requ;res  that  we  be  about 
our  business  with  even  greater  intensity,  for 
ending  the  present  phase  and  entering  the 
next. 

AN  OLD  FALLACY  .AND   A   NFW   PHA-SE 

Our  Increased  assurance  not  only  has  Ju.s- 
tlfled  the  lawyer's  continued  and  organized 
activity  in  the  war  effort.  It  has  brought  a 
new    emphasis,    on?    peculiarly    within    his 
province.     We  are  conscious  that  the   more 
Immediate    business  of   the   Nation,   and  of 
others  with  whom  we  fight,  is  prosecution  of 
the  war  to  an  early  termination.     By  now, 
too.  it  should  be  clear  that  every  effort  will  be 
subordinated  to  this  until   that  initial   end 
Is     achieved.     But.     before     the     pressures 
created   by  our  uncertainty  of  the  outcome 
in   this   phase   were   released,    we   were    told 
often,  and  by  some  in  high  authority,  espe- 
cially among  our  military  men,  that  we  had 
no  business,  while  the  war  continues,  to  dLs- 
cuss,    even    to    raise    the    question    of    what 
should   be    done  about   the  post-war    world. 
How    familiar   became   the  admonition   that 
the  business  of  war  is  war  and  nothing  else; 
that  the  peace  could  net  be  made  before  the 
war  had  ended;  and  that  any  consideration 
of  Its  character  would  divert  energy  from  th  >t 
primary  labor,  would  bring  only  division  and 
disunity  and.  therefore,  should  be  put  under 
tabcx)   for    the    remainder    of    the    thase    at 
arms. 

That  also  was  a  reflection  of  uneasiness, 
but  It  was  more.  It  was  a  voicing  of  our  ac- 
customed mode  of  thlnkir.g  that  war  and 
peace  are  entirely  separate.  dii^Jointed  phe- 
nomena; that  they  are  walled-cS  eras;  and 
that.  In  each,  thinking  and  action  mu!-t  be 
limited  to  the  task  immediately  In  hand. 

It  was  this  fallacy  which  brought  u.s  into 
the  war  wholly  unprepared,  though  we  had 
ample  warning  against  it  from  the  highest 
sources  and  from  the  gigantic  facts  of  ilie 
pre-war  period,  flaunted  daily  before  our  eves 
for  all  to  read  their  meaning  Son~.e  did. 
But  not  enough  to  ward  off  the  peril  Lar^e 
segments  of  our  leadership  and  of  our  people 
wanted  nothing  more  to  do  with  war.  and 
ccncludec"  from  that  desire  that  nothing  more 
was  needed  to  avoid  it.,  hcrrors  than  simply 
to  decide  we  would  not  have  it  again.  The 
desire  was  high-minded,  admirable;  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  it.  as  events  have  shown, 
became  our  hugest  blunder  in  national  logic' 
By  wishful  thinking,  we  formulated  the  policy 
of  "never  again,"  and  followed  It  until  the 
enemy  suddenly  disclosed  the  decision  was 
his  more  than  our  own.  And  so.  by  shcclt. 
we  learned  that  the  business  of  peace  i~  n»t 
always  peace  alone;  that  the  strongest  will 
to  peace  cannot  secure  It  If  others  are  free 
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and  pcvcrful  to  di.'iturb  It.  That  day  In  D'- 
ct  inber  de-irMyed  premises  cf  peace  upon 
winch  we  hi'd  acted  lor  a  century  and  a  half. 
Among  them  weic  the  idea  cf  our  own  secu- 
rity In  geographic  isolation;  the  notion  we 
could  escape  the  flame  when  all  the  remain- 
der of  the  w'lrkl  was  in  CQnfla;;ratlGn;  the 
delusion  that  power-drunk  tyr.;nts,  openly 
proclaiming  democracy's  decadence  and  tlie 
determinaticn  to  destroy  It.  would  leave  us 
to  pursue  our  own  de.stlny.  We  thouclu,  that 
we  mi^ht  have  hberty  thougl  the  Fascist 
heel  should  grind  all  other  peoples  under- 
foot, 

CAUSES  OF  WARS  ARE  CREATED  IN  PF.».CE 

Pearl  Harbor  was  a  rude  awakening.  It 
brought  down  much  more  than  battleships. 
Outworn  Ideas  and  ancient  dogmas  were 
i.mong  the  wreckage  left  that  day.  And  from 
this  one  mi'.tht  supp.-.se  we  had  learned  that 
the  fallacy  which  led  us  into  war  so  unready 
may  lead  us  also  ir.to  peace,  equally  unpie- 
pared  We  should  have  been  taught,  by  this 
if  nothing  el.~e.  that  war  and  peace  are  not 
wholly  segregated  things.  They  are  rather 
biit  different  pha.>es.  inseparably  connected  In 
influence  and  consequence,  of  slncle  thouRh 
vast  and  complex  movements.  The  causes 
of  wars  aie  created  in  peace.  And  the  lallures 
of  peace  are  geini mated  in  wars  and  in  their 
settlements  The  present  stage  is  but  the 
Inexorable  culmination  of  a  vast  conflict  of 
forces  which  h^is  been  accumulating  fcr  a 
century  or  longer.  The  lines  of  the  ultlmaie 
struggle  were  fixed  with  general  clarity, 
though  obscured  in  some  anomalous  dctiiil. 
In  what  we  have  called,  under  short  perspec- 
tive, the  First  Wrrld  War.  Actuallv  it  was 
only  the  prelude  to  the  present  finale  But, 
Hs  !<;  the  function  of  prelude.*,  the  bn-.ad 
themes  were  stated  clearly.  And  fcr  a  time, 
during  the  strinigle  and  afterward,  they  were 
heard  and  understood.  But  scon  they  wpie 
forgotten  The  word,  though  spckeii  and 
heard,  did  not  become  flesh  and  dwell  among 
us 

The  Idea  that  war  is  war.  aiid  peace  Is 
peace,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet,  adds 
into  fallacy  as  vast  and  fatal  as  Kipling's 
eternal  severance  of  ea^t  from  west  It  sub- 
sumes only  differences  In  stages  of  human 
action,  as  in  men  themselves,  and  ignores 
the  com.inon  influences,  forces,  and  cc.nntc- 
tions  that  run  from  one  to  the  other  and 
bitid  them  together.  The  men  v.ho  make 
war  will  nmke  the  peace.  The  nations  who 
fieht  will  m  ike  the  end  of  fightlni;.  and  what 
f.  Hows.  Wi.at  ve  think  and  do  in  the  war 
largely  will  determine  what  we  shall  think 
and  do  in  the  making  cif  the  peace.  Per 
that  comes  too  close  to  the  end  of  battle 
for  discarding  altogether  the  influences  the 
battle  Itself  eng'-'nders.  And  so  it  is  right, 
it  IS  es'.ential.  in  the  cour?e  of  hostilities.' 
while  the  ccnfl.ct  at  srms  continues,  that  we 
give  thousht  to  what  sh.Tll  come  afterwaid. 
If  there  Is  to  be  hope  that  the  vast  errors' 
of  another  day  will  -lot  be  repeated. 

That  is  true  not  alone  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready stated  It  is  true  also  because  now 
we  have  a  created  unity  among  our  own 
people  and  amcng  the  United  Nations,  which 
we  shall  not  have  when  the  pressures  of  war 
have  been  leleased.  unless  beforehand  action 
is  taken  tc  perpetuate  this  force  for  the 
stage  of  the  peace.  How  absurd  that  v.e 
unite  for  the  work  of  war.  when  it  ccmcs. 
but  divide  and  separate  for  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  peace  How  ccsUv  "union 
every  20  year?  "  If.  with  othc.-si  we  are 
subjected  to  commcn  rian:;ers  and  must  Join, 
when  thn-  fall,  to  survive  the  danger,  why 
should  we  not  unite  to  ward  them  off  and 
avoid  their  incidence?  The  force  of  the  unity 
forged  in  war  Is  one  which  can  be  used  to 
prevent  its  recurrence  But  it  cannot  be  s., 
applied  if  it  is  lost  by  waiting  until  the 
factors  which  create  It  have  ceased  to  exist. 
In  short  the  st.ige  of  war  itself  is  the  first 
of  the  stages  for  making  the  peace      And  in 
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that  opportunity,  while  the  soldier  performs 
his  function,  the  lawyer  also  iiiav  exercise  his 
own  peculiar  capacity,  for  t'.ie  common  and 
more  permanent  advantage  of  all. 

THE  LAWYER  S  T.1SK 

Tliat  work  is  essentially  the  lawyer's  task. 
I  do  not  mtam  of  course,  that  It  Is  one  to  be 
pel  formed  for  hia  peculiar  benefit.  I  mean 
rather  that  his  is  the  special  nrt  by  which 
Intiitutions  of  govcrnniciit  arc  conceived  and 
erected.  He  is  the  instiuinent  through  whirh. 
with  the  aid  of  others,  the  a'-pirations  ol  a 
peop.le  devoted  to  the  rule  cf  law  are  realized 
In  the  creatiozi  of  workable  institutions.  That 
high  function  is  at  once  the  special  compe- 
tence and  the  commonly  conceded  trust  of 
(  iir  profession,  more  than  any  other's.  The 
lawyer's  art  must  devise  whatever  arrange- 
ments may  replace  the  soldier's  au'hority.  un- 
less Indeed  the  world  shall  continue  indefi- 
nitely to  be  an  arm.ed  camp  Thi."^  is  now  tne 
mam  busine.ss  of  our  profession.  Unless  it  is 
diMie.  done  well,  and  done  while  it  can  be 
performed,  we  and  the  world  will  have  only 
a  mirage  of  law,  because  we  will  have  only  a 
mirage  of  peace.  The  task  has  not  been 
begun  too  soon.  Mv  hope,  thouph  net  my  as- 
surance, is  that  it  has  been  begun  soon 
enough. 

It  is  not  yet  the  time  for  fcrniulatlng  the 
plan  which  will  be  accepted,  Tliat  perhaps 
can  be  done  only  when  hostilities  have  ended. 
But  It  Is  not  too  early  for  thi^se  who  are  free 
to  advance  their  ideas,  if  m  doing  so  one  pre- 
caution is  taken.  None  new  should  insist 
his  scheme,  in  detail  or  perhaps  even  in  larger 
outline,  is  the  only  workable  ciie,  That  way 
lies  the  division  which  will  defeat  the  major 
object.  But,  from  discu.«.-ion  of  proposals, 
tentatively  submitted,  will  come  two  things 
at  least.  One  will  be  a  general  stimulus  to 
thinking  about,  and  in  favor  of,  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  effective  or!;;anization  for 
peiice.  The  other  will  be  thought,  and  some 
crystallization  of  opinion,  concerning  the 
larger  outlines  of  the  structure  desired  In 
this  discussion  one  in  my  station  hardly  can 
go  far. 

But  there  is  real  work  to  be  done  before  the 
final  stage  of  plamilng  can  be  reached.  And 
there  are  a  few  tMngs  upon  which  mCst  of 
us  now  can  agree.  There  are  also  some  ob- 
v.ou..  dangers  we  should  unite  to  avoid  Some 
sliould  be  made  ex;ilicit.  tb.at  we  not  blindly 
run  into  division  over  them  which  w.ll  de- 
feat the  large  objective  before  the  crucial 
work  is  d.me.  May  I  state  briefly  a  few  cf 
the  things  I  have  in  mind?  I  start  with  cer- 
tain premises  I  believe  are  fundamental. 

SOME    AFFIRM.^TIVE    PREMISES 

Tliere  is  now.  among  the  United  Nations 
and  within  each  of  them,  a  \a.~tly  preiion- 
derant  will  for  a  permanent  structure  of 
law  In  thie  world  for  the  maintenance  of 
pe:ice. 

Any  such  structure,  to  succeed.  n>U£t  in- 
clude at  least  all  powerful  nations,  that  Is. 
all  nations  capable  of  disrupting  the  peace 
and  the  law  of  the  world.  So  long  as  one 
iiaticn  cap.'ble  cf  precipitating  a  conflict 
having  potentiality  for  sprerdine  lo  v.orld- 
or  continent-wide  proportions  remains  out- 
side, the  structure  cannot  be  secure.  That 
mif'ans,  at  the  least,  any  sucli  union  at  the 
beginning  must  Include  China,  the  Biitish 
Commonwealth,  Russia,  and  the  United 
Stages.  If  any  one  of  the.-e  remains  aloof, 
there  can  be  no  real  a.ssurance  of  success. 
For  each  will  have  the  power,  when  the 
conflict  ends.  If  it  maintains  its  strength, 
to  defy  the  others  in  large  regions  of  influ- 
ence or  aggression. 

The  defeated  nations  cannot  be  kept  in 
perpetual  subjection,  however  exhausted 
they  may  be  temporarily  v,hen  fighting  encb. 
Nor  can.  or  should,  they  be  exterminated. 
Germany  and  Japan  are  peopled  with  virile 
races.  In  time,  as  before,  their  strength 
will  recuperate.     When  that  happens,  they. 
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too.  must  be  received  into  whatever  union 
may  be  formed,  and  eventually  accorded  full 
and  equal  participation.  Otherwise,  the 
second  prcm-se  will  apply  In  their  ca>-e  as 
in  those  cf  other  powers.  But  their  admis- 
sir.n  must  await  a  period  of  probation  which 
v.. 11  demonstrate  their  will  to  peace. 

Small  nations,  it  has  been  shown  twice 
this  century,  c:  n  put  no  trust  alone  in 
tre.ities.  when  tliey  ;ie  vulnerable  to  attack 
iroin  ag^rc.^sive  larger  ones.  Nor  do  Switzer- 
land and  Sweden  prove  the  contrary.  They 
have  protection,  large  or  partial,  in  peculiar 
1  )oations  of  natural  advantage  for  defensive 
purposes.  The  only  general  security  for 
small  nations  lies  m  their  adherence  to  such 
a  union. 

Whatever  union  Is  formed  cannot  be  made 
out  of  whole  cloth.  This  means  some  type 
of  federated  system.  There  are  existing  ex- 
amples of  success,  upon  a  lesser  scale,  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United 
States.  Thc-e  work,  though  they  differ  in 
structure  and  In  tradition. 

The  Institution  must  provide  Instrviments 
for  decision  of  conflicts  arising  among  the 
member  nations,  and  effective  sanctions  for 
enforcement  v\hcn  decisions  have  been  ren- 
dered. The  creation  of  machinery  for  en- 
forcement presents  the  most  serious  problem. 

This  implies  as  a  corollary  that  each  mem- 
ber must  surrender  a  portion  of  Its  sover- 
eignty. That  is  no  more  than  acceptance 
and  extension  of  the  rule  of  law  to  nations 
as  It  has  been  extended  to  men  and  to  states. 
It  is  an  expansion  of  the  principle  In  the 
British  Commonwealth  that  each  dominion, 
and  all  its  citizens,  ewe  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  In  our  analogy.  It  extends  the  prin- 
ciple of  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  both 
as  to  Citizens  and  as  to  States,  to  the  Nation 
Itself. 

NEGATHE     PREMISES 

I  turn  now  to  premises  of  a  negative  kind. 

The  first  is  that  Institutions  of  peace  can- 
not be  made  by  a  treaty,  any  more  than  our 
own  were  made  by  the  document  we  call  tho 
Constitution— not  as  much.  A  treaty  may 
fcrmulate  them.  Only  the  adherence  of  the 
people  to  whom  Its  terms  are  applicable  can 
make  them  living  institutions. 

A  treaty  of  peace  Is  in  truth  not  a  contract. 
It  IS  an  imposed  obligation.  That  Is  why 
such  treaties  so  often  turn  out  to  be  germina- 
tors  of  other  wars.  The  rare  exception  is  the 
most  generous,  and,  therefore,  the  most  Just, 
of  treaties  But.  at  best,  a  treaty  is.  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  vanquished,  a  forced  as- 
sumption cf  duty.  And  it  Is  always  an  ex- 
pression of  tho  victor's  spirit  of  triumph, 
however  eeiierously  made,  a  symibol  of  defeat 
to  the  conquered  country. 

Pi^jce  cannot  i;e  nn-.de  by  such  an  instru- 
ment. Durable  peace  is  not  the  work  of  a 
m-^ment.  or  a  month,  or  a  year.  It  is  rather 
an  unending  effort,  a  continuous  process. 
E'ernal  v.gilnnro  is  the  price  of  peace  as  It  is 
of  liberty. 

TREATIES   rn   NOT  Cf.'.RANTEE  PEACE 

All  this  I  mention  that  we  may  begin  to 
d.-ciird  the  idea  tliat  peace  is  made  by  a  treaty. 
That  only  forni;,lly  marks  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties-; and  tlie  «  nd  of  war  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  peace,  not  Its  creation.  War  must 
be  ended;  and  there;ore.  treaties  must  be 
mode  But  we  have  now  learned,  or  should 
have  learned,  we  cannot  put  our  trust  In 
any  treaty  as  a  euari.niy  of  peace,  Wc  have 
learned  also  that  a  treaty  can  be  Itself  a 
source  of  n^-w  and  continuing  conflicts,  end- 
ing In  new  and  horrible  wars. 

For  this  reason,  not  because  it  brings  peace, 
whatever  treaty  may  be  made  must  not  be 
cast  in  the  terms  or  spirit  of  revenge.  For 
that  only  generates  the  spirit  of  rebellion, 
which  breaks  loose  when  strength  has  been 
gathered  again  to  resist.  Tills  la  the  first 
bard    task,   beyond   tha   haireda   created   by 


war.  to  draw  from  the  deeper  springs  of  Jul* 
tice  and  generosity,  'that  new  hatreds  b«  not 
crci.tod,  and  thus  the  vicious  circle  rounded 
again, 

I  specify  two  things.  The  next  treaty 
should  impose  .lo  mandate  of  any  conquered 
area  m  the  hands  of  any  single,  victorious 
iiatKn.  Experience  In  the  last  peace  has 
shown  that  mandates  so  repoeed.  in  a  spirit 
of  trust,  become  in  some  Instances,  at  any 
rate,  but  means  for  abusing  the  confidence 
and  annexing  the  territory  so  entrusted  lor 
administration. 

The  nations  defeated  will  be  what  we  have 
come  to  call  the  have-not  nations.  They 
were  that  before  this  outbreak.  Their  own 
resources  were  not  equal  to  sustaining  their 
peoples.  They  were  cut  off  from  colonies  and 
from  free  or  fair  access  to  other  nations'  raw 
muteiials.  They  turned  to  the  smaller,  tho 
more  defenseless  nations,  to  take  them,  when 
necessary,  by  force.  The  conditions  within 
which  they  were  hemmed  gave  botb  occasion 
and  susceptibility  to  the  temptation  to 
plunder.  The  last  treaty  imposed  both  Im- 
possible burdens  of  reparations  and  intoler- 
able conditions  of  living.  Unless  the  conse- 
quences of  thai  policy  are  to  be  repeated,  the 
defeated  nations  must  be  given  adequate  ac- 
cess to  materials  of  others  for  suppiving  their 
essential  civilian  and  peaceful  needs. 

I  state  two  other  negative  conditions. 

Peace  cannot  be  made  In  partisanship,  or 
in  its  spirit  or  for  partisan  advantage.  Nor 
can  It  be  achieved  by  peesimlsts.  At  bottom 
there  must  be  the  belief,  the  faith,  that  Its 
creation  is  possible,  and  in  this,  rather  In 
what  I  fear  is  Its  absence,  as  a  settled  con- 
viction of  strength  wliich  will  not  degenerate 
Into  weakne.is.  is  one  of  the  gravest  dangers. 
Wars  are  not  won  by  men  who  think  that 
victory  Is  impossible,  nor  can  peace  be  ac- 
complished by  men  who  doubt  ltd  achieve- 
ment, who  lock  only  at  the  obstacles  and  find 
their  sum  insurmountable.  Sincere  men.  here 
and  elsewhere,  hold  to  the  view  that  the  dif- 
ferences among  men,  among  nations,  among 
races  and  cultures,  and  customs  and  religions, 
are  so  great  they  cannot  be  subordinated  In  a 
working,  succesfful  effort  to  live  *ith  each 
other  witliout  recourse  to  force.  Others,  more 
cynical,  regard  man  as  a  fighting  animal,  lit- 
tle above  the  beast  except  In  cunning.  Thebe 
we  rannct  change.  The  former  we  must 
refute. 

Their  spirit  Is  net  the  spirit  of  the  men 
who  welded  disunited  States  into  the  United 
Slates.  For,  when  England  lost  its  Colonies 
In  this  country,  we  did  not  acquire  a  nation. 
For  more  than  a  decade  we  were  losing  cur 
new-fnund  freedom  in  bickerings  and  back- 
bitings.  In  what  Carlyle  calls  governing  impo- 
tences among  our.selvcs.  And  there  were 
men.  some  among  our  greatest  heroes  of  the 
Revolutionary  pf^rlod,  who  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  effort  to  overcome  thet-e 
dividing  and  s'ifling  differences. 

THE    BASIC    PRLMISE    AND    THE    POWER    TO    DECIPB 

We  are  men  of  law.  Bv  our  adherence  to 
this  prof  ess. on.  we  Implicitly  assert  out  lailh 
ihnt  the  rule  oi  law.  in  all  Us  Imperfection,  is 
preferable  to  any  rule  by  force.  That  premice 
we  accept,  with  the  promise  It  contains  that 
time  Will  br.iig  perfection  where  impcrfectlcn 
holds  sway  We  accept  it  for  men  as  indi- 
viduals In  society.  In  England  and  In  the 
United  Sta"'s  we  accept  It  f(jr  States  and  for 
dominiciis.  nations  in  all  but  their  subordi- 
nation to  the  principle  ol  equality  under  the 
law  With  oiher  natlcns. 

If  that  premise  is  sound  for  men.  if  It  Is 
sound  for  States  and  lor  dominions.  It  u 
sound  also  for  naticns  and  for  common- 
wealths Cf  natloixs  It  is  a  universal  princi- 
ple, to  which  now  we  huve  no  other  alterna- 
tive but  periodic  return  of  strife  which  eren 
the  strongest,  the  most  secure  among  nations 
cannot  survive  ia  demcKiatic  traditicu.     Aa 
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men  cf  law  we  owe  that  princlp!?  cur  ur.d!- 
Tided.  unlimited  a!";pgia:;ce  And,  !I  we  have 
nc:  the  faith  fcr  l^s  rurthrr  and  essenf.il 
exten.^:'  n  derr.ant'.pd  by  the  c<  rd.t.cns  cf  cur 
time.  »o  sh:i:i  n'A  iung  maintain  our  place  or 
cur  funcrsrrj  In  the  spheres  they  already 
occupy.  For  myself,  I  believe  the  task  can  be 
done 

I  hav  one  further  premise.  It  is  that  the 
rtec:':|'jn  ll*^s  in  our  hand",  ultimately  In  the 
ha-.ds  of  the  Amer-.f-nn  pc'ple.  more  immedi- 
a'f'.y  in  the  hands  cf  the  American  la^.-yjr. 
It  IS  my  judgment  that  the  other  nations  of 
the  united  front  are  readv  tor  such  an  adven- 
ture and  Ihfit.  to  secure  ;t.  they  w;ll  concede 
whatever  f.iir  terms  may  be  needed  to  secure 
cvr  «cces«*f)n.  I  ^m  sure  t'o  that  the  vast 
Tnayjrsty  of  our  pc  pie  now  s-tnnd  committed 
to  the  principle  that  an  eftectlve  crtanizatlnii 
for  maintaining  peic?  should  be  created  when 
h'>«t:li?lps  cease  They  do  not  want  to  repeat 
the  present  siicrlflce. 

But  I  am  not  sur^  the  commitment  Is  per- 
manent. I  have  dcubt  It  will  stand  firm  when 
rrmlstlce  releases  the  pressures  which  n'"w 
unite  us  to  other  peoples  and  sustain  our  good 
Intention.  Once  before  we  had  the  decision. 
Then.  too.  before  the  armistice  wns  signed. 
and  for  a  time  afterward,  we  had  the  will  to 
organize  for  peace  Ar.d  m  the  beginning,  our 
pcH::p:e  were  not  dlvldecV  seriously  about  it  by 
parilsan  policy  or  other  destrcylni?  force.  But 
we  waltfd  too  lone.  IJpth:.rgy  accumulated 
as  we  drew  away  from  war.  We  became  In- 
volved In  discussion  cf  detail,  mat^nlfymg  this 
beyond  the  ma  J'  r  end  Partisan  conflict 
arose,  not  at  first,  nor  Indeed  speclflcally  at 
all  fcr  some  years  about  the  central  need  and 
end.  but  over  how  and  by  whom  and  under 
whose  auspices  It  should  be  done.  Costly 
errors  were  made  on  both  sides.  And  so  we 
became  afraid — afraid  to  take  the  chance. 
Stroni^er,  more  secure  than  any  nation,  with 
others  exhausted  by  their  longer  share  in  the 
war,  we  feared  fcr  the  loss  of  some  of  our 
f  overelitnty.  not  reckoning  we  might  lose  it  too 
bv  the  opjxjslte  cour.'-e  we  came  to  pursue. 
Thus  we  lovt  the  main  chance,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  It  had  faded  away  in  circumstanres, 
engendered  perhnps  by  the  loss  Itself,  beyond 
our  power  to  control  or  reverse.  The  direc- 
tion of  events  had  been  set  for  another  holo- 
caust. 

N^.w  we  pay  the  price  for  losing  that 
chance  Only  one  thir.g  c;ui  make  that  pay- 
ment — orth  while,  that  by  it  we  may  pur- 
chase immunity  against  making  it  ai?ain. 
Who  knows  whether  we  would  be  able?  If  we 
are  to  have  this  immunity,  we  and  the  other 
peoples  who  have  voice  In  the  decision  must 
not  repeat  the  fornier  mistakes.  There  mu^t 
be  formed,  and  formed  soon,  an  invariable 
determination  In  the  minds  of  our  people,  an 
overwhelming.  irresistible,  unchangeable 
public  opinion  that  the  main  purpose  of  this 
war.  and  of  the  last  one.  be  not  defeated 
again;  that  this  object  shall  not  be  side- 
tracked or  lost,  whether  In  lethargy,  in  ccn- 
lusion.  or  In  misunderstanding.  This  means 
the  creation  of  a  firm  allegiance  to  the  bot- 
tom principle  of  our  profession  as  a  univer- 
sal one.  to  the  Idea  that  if  we  will  have  peace 
and  law  at  home,  we  must  have  them  abroad. 
It  means  too  the  creation  of  the  will  to  ac- 
tion, in  order  to  secure  them,  and  mainte- 
nance of  that  will  against  all  obstacles  and 
oppositions  until  tlie  object  Is  accomplished. 
The  decision  In  the  end  will  be  made  by  otir 
people,  who  made  It  finally  before. 

rNTTT  or  OTJTLOOK  AND  RESOLTTTION  ttTCDTD 

But,  before  that.  It  will  be  made  by  the 
American  lawyer.  If  we  divide  and  debate 
•bout  the  basic  thing.  If  we  put  matters  of 
detail  and  method  above  It.  If  we  rest  upon 
our  oars  while  the  flood  of  events  rushes  on. 
carrying  us  ungulded.  unchecked,  with  the 
current,  we  shall  not  make  port  safely.  Up- 
on this  Issue,  If  we  have  a  united  opinion, 
the  people  will  follow.    For  they  know  our 


business  and  our  tradition  ^re  twrfo'd.  They 
are  In  the  creatK^n  cf  p'.wer  to  limit  It.  in 
organizing  goverr.ment  to  prcviile  pmtrc'irTi 
for  fretdom.  That  princ'p'.e  app.. ■:■■-■  m  what- 
ever realm  law,  i.s  law.  m..v  cpemte.  It  ap- 
plies am'^ng  nations  as  arr  n^  St.ites  and 
amjr.g  men,  unles-  sheer  prwer  rvics.  What 
we  p.\pose,  and  wiiat  the  world  mu=t  have. 
Is  the  rule  cf  law.  and  that  means  limited 
authority,  equal  to  the  r/.?enMul  ta-k  and  no 
more.  If  cur  people  bel.ev"  we  cf  the  legal 
profcsstcn,  hrre  and  el.-xwher".  cr^n  create 
that  kind  cf  power  and  cm  devise  restraint's 
^hich  will  ktf p  It  ccnfir.ed  to  its  proper  ob- 
ject, they  Wwl  follow  <.ur  leaderrhin, 

That  Is  a  ma'_n;flcent  chiillenge.  No  greater 
has  bei^a  yivcii  to  .^:.y  gci.eiiition  of  lawyers. 
It  is  a  retp'insibllity  of  equ-l  pr('pcr'lo!-.s. 
And  It  Is  cur«.  whether  we  succeed  cr  fall. 
The  InimpdiBte  duty  is  nccpptince  of  tho 
lendf-rship  event*  have  nut  upon  U'^  Th-'t 
requires  tirst  the  crystallizntion  of  our  own 
unity  of  cutlcck  and  resolut  on  tc  transmit  It 
to  our  people.  That  much  fh"uld  be  done  at 
onctv  And  no  agency  can  forward  this  mere 
than  this  as-oc;aticn.  I  am  enc'^'ir.iged  by 
the  action  already  taken  by  ycur  board  of 
governors.  I  hope  similar  forthr.cht  star.ds 
may  be  taken  by  the  b  dy  a.<  a  whole  and  by 
the  organized  bar  eVerywh-:re  The  American 
Law  Institute  too  add.*  Its  effort  in  a  rt-la.ted 
phase.  There  I5  dKscu.sslon  up  and  down  the 
land.    AH  this  makes  a  good  start. 

But  more  than  di.'^cussicn  and  .'-tatement  of 
Ideals  IS  needed.  By  unrelentmi  effcrt.  an 
attachment  to  them,  a  demand  that  they  be 
brcught  to  being  In  living  institution?.  mu.«t 
be  formed,  unbreakable  and  impeidtive  upon 
th^se  who  will  have  in  hand  the  fcrnuilaticn 
and  the  execution  of  cur  cfflcial  pclcy.  No 
mere  majority  will  do.  This  Is  no  task  fcr 
50-60  or  60-40  divi.^lon.  The  sentiment  ni'ist 
be  ovei whelming,  the  ln.-:stence  iiresit-tible. 
To  accomplish  this  Is  the  fir.st.  the  immrciia-o 
phase  of  the  lawyer  s  task.  It  will  require  all 
cur  effort,  organized  and  individual.  It  13 
the  first  order  of  our  business. 

If  It  is  achieved,  then  will  come  the  more 
technical  tatk.  the  phase  mi  re  nearly  and 
fully  Within  our  special  fu.iction.  Fcr,  net 
barring  the  participation  cf  others,  it  will  bo 
the  lawyer  v.ho  will  work  cut  the  framewurk 
of  the  new  institutions,  and  the  limltatioi.s 
to  be  Imposed  upon  the  newly  created  power. 
In  that  phase  we  have  preeminent  example 
In  the  work  of  the  men  who  welded  our  ais- 
Integratlng  States  into  a  Nation,  The;r  diffi- 
culties appeared  insurmcuntabie.  Their  dif- 
ferences, and  those  of  the  pecple  they  repre- 
sented, were  deep.  There  w-re  Jcalru-ie^. 
suspicions  which  threatened  to  forbid  any 
agreement.  Patriots  who  by  voice  and  arm 
had  woiked  valiantly  to  create  our  free- 
dom, walked  out  cf  the  convention,  went 
home,  and  fought  to  prevent  acceptance  of 
Its  handiwork.  The  voice  which  had  been 
loudest  and  clearest  In  the  call  to  arm«;  was 
raised  In  equal  protest  against  the  work  cf 
union.  Who  now  would  say  that  Patrick 
Henry  was  not  as  ^vroug  In  his  last  as  he  was 
right  in  his  first  great  prote.-t?  In  the  one 
he  read  events  and  their  direction  right.  In 
the  other  he  had  lc«t  touch  with  their  mean- 
ing. So  now  we  tiave  patriots,  men  as  sin- 
cere as  you  and  I.  whose  vision  does  n  n  run 
with  the  ways  of  time:  who  have  not  faith  to 
believe  that  lawful  power  can  be  created  and 
restrained;  who  trust  not  the  future  or  the 
men  who  will  have  its  course  in  control  Re- 
specting them  as  we  should  and  honoring 
their  purpose  and  their  motive,  we  cannot 
follow  their  thouglit.  For  it  will  lead  us  in 
the  way  the  dissentients  wcuM  have  led  cur 
forefathers,  with  e<jual  sincerity  and  patriot- 
ism, when  the  issue  was  whether  cur  institu- 
tions should  take  their  present  form  Tlie 
hopeful  example,  tlie  one  more  true  with  the 
course  of  events.  Is  that  which  was  set  by  the 
men  who  prevailed  when  that  issue  was  re- 
solved.    Their  work  was  creative.    It  accepted 


the  challenge  and  fulfilled  the  need  cf  the 
time.  It  was  done.  a«  creative  work  alu^avs 
Is  done,  in  the  spirit  of  h-  pe.  with  faith  m 
the  fu'ure  and  with  confi  je;  ce  m  the  ca- 
pacity cf  men  to  live  and  wjrk  t'  gether.  to 
reiolve  their  d:"erer.CLS.  and  to  create  and 
maintain  a  framework  for  exisfnce  in  wh  ch 
they  can  find  a  satisfying.  If  not  a  perfect, 
way  of  life. 

In  th.Tt  spirit,  and  wi*h  like  conflienre. 
the  similar  task  of  cur  dry  r.iii-t  be  dtne. 
I  hope,  I  have  faith  it  may  be  so  dene.  There 
are  some  things  uhich  give  ground  fir  this 
belief,  advantages  we  did  not  have  before. 

One  Is  the  spirit,  the  mood,  with  which  this 
war  is  being  fought.  A.?  I  sense  it,  there  Is 
a  large  and  significant  diileience.  In  the  last 
war.  the  old  spirit  of  adventure  In  fi;;litlr.g 
prevailed  Tliere  were  the  wild  enthusiasms 
01"  wartime  patriotism,  stirred  to  peaks  of 
emotion  where  rer.scn  lost  all  sway.  Men 
were  anxious  for  the  fight,  until  they  experi- 
enced It.  as  boys  are  lured  by  sport.  I  do 
net  find  these  ebulliencies  In  the  present 
stiuggle.  We  do  not  have  the  paiades,  the 
cheenniT.  the  high -stii red  emotions  cf  that 
time.  The  enthusiasm,  the  fun.  the  seiise 
of  zestful  adventure,  h.ave  gone  out  cf  war. 
There  is,  I  think,  not  less  rf  rie'erminaticn 
and  the  spirit  to  win.  But  it  is  a  calmer 
spirit.  Reason  holds  g.eater  s-Aay,  Men 
know  there  i.s  a  hard  and  nasty  job  to  do. 
They  devcte  their  energies  and  their  lives 
to  its  doing  without  rcocrva'.on.  But  they 
know  tb.ey  play  nu  game.  The  buiinecs  is 
deadly  serious,  and  so  it  is  taken. 

I  think  this  change  is  for  .the  better.  It 
means  we  are  keeping  and  using  cur  heads. 
It  means,  perhnps.  we  are  fashioning  less  cf 
hatred,  even  in  the  heat  cf  battle,  and.  there- 
fore, will  h3\e  less  to  overcome  when  tl.a 
time  comes  for  making  the  peace.  I  believe 
we  shall  come  cut  of  the  war  a  more  sober 
people  than  ever  before.  And  I  believe  that 
ineLiiis  we  shall  approach  and  resolve  the 
prcblcms  of  the  post-war  world  in  a  saner 
spirit,  one  in  which  reason  may  have  force 
to  put  cliAvn  pas.sion  and  begin  a  new  era  in 
world  relations. 

There  aie  iome  disturbing  signs.  I  shall 
nit  St  p  to  discuss  them.  In  part,  they 
ccir.e  ir  ^m  the  strains  of  a  war-disrupted 
w  rlci.  In  part,  they  are  evidence  we  ha\e 
n.  I  yet  attained  full  stature  in  democracy. 
But  perhaps  the  miracle  is  there  have  not 
been  more.  For  this  we  may  be  trateiul, 
without  failini;  to  recognize  the  occurrences 
that  have  taken  place  as  the  essential  fa.l- 
ures  tliey  are  in  our  way  of  life. 

These  things  are  the  siiadcvs.  Th-:^re  is 
much  more  Ib^ht.  A  new  day  I.s  dawning. 
And  it  is  in  the  hope  cf  that  dawn,  not  the 
sh.-^de  of  the  clouds  here  and  there.  I  bid  you 
Godspeed  in  your  task.  If  I  know  you.  you 
will  not  fail. 


Commodore  John  Barry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSAOHUSETTS 

LN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  ?!ovcmber  30,  1943 

Mi-.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  fxteiKi  my  r.-marks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  Barry  Day.  A.  O.  H., 
celebration.  Bancroft  Hotel,"  Worcester,' 
Ma5s.,  St'ptember  11,  1943: 

It  is  most  appropriate,  so  close  to  his  natal 
day,  that  this  fine  outstanding  organization. 
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the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  whose  tra- 
ciit.ons  and  ideals  are  so  sinular  to  his. 
should  commemorate  the  life  and  exploits  of 
tiiat  great  American  na\al  hero  and  patriot. 
Commodore   John  Barry. 

This  great  naval  hero  who  received  from 
none  other  than  Presidei:t  Washington  him- 
self the  commi.-sion  of  captain  which  was 
marked  "No.  1"  cf  all  thc?sc  that  had  been 
is-ued  by  the  American  Government,  was 
born  in  BaHysamiJ&on.  County  Wexiord,  Ire- 
Lii.d.  probably  in  1745  After  compara- 
t.vcly  Umiied  but  exceptionally  useUil  and 
heroic  life  he  died  in  Philadelphia  Septem- 
ber 1:3,  1803,  and  was  btiried  with  all  the 
honors  the  American  Government  could  con- 
fer, in  the  hallowed  churchyard  of  St,  Mary's 
Church  in  tliat  city 

While  his  native  land  had  never  b^en  par- 
ticularly consj)icui)Us  ns  a  mercantile  sea- 
faring country,  po'-sessed  ol  the  great  versa- 
tility which  the  Creator  has  given  the  Irish 
nice.  John  Barry  followed  the  sea  from  hi.* 
clilldhood.  Attracted  by  the  lures  of  oppor- 
tunity and  undoubtecily  animated  by  a  burn- 
in"?  spirit  to  fir-ht  for  personal  liberty,  he 
raine  tn  Ameriea  as  a  \oung  man  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  was  in  oommaiid 
of  the  merchant  vessel  Black  Prince  owned 
by  John  Mixon  of  Philadelphia. 

About  this  time  the  Jontinenlal  Congress 
authcii/ed  the  fitting  out  of  2  aiintd  ves- 
sels of  10  and  14  guns,  respectively,  and  Barry 
nnmod.ately  o.Teied  his  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  wa.s  jjromptly  given  command 
of  the  Lrxmgton.  1  of  the  2  vessels  purchased. 

On  March  31,  1776.  Barry  sailed  from 
riiiladelphla  in  command  of  the  Lexington. 
Not  many  days  after,  of!  the  Capes  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  fell  in  with  the  Edivard,  auxiliary 
\e~scl  to  the  Eriti^h  m.au-fif-war  Liverpool. 
Aftir  a  desperate  fight  of  1  hour  and  20 
m'nutes  he  captured  her  and  brought  her 
into  Philadelphia  Barry  ci>ntinued  in  com- 
mand of  the  Leitngton  until  Octooer  18, 
1776.  and  during  that  time  captured  several 
private  armed  vessels. 

His  next  command  was  the  E^ngham  to 
vhioh  Congre.-s  had  appointed  him  while  she 
was  being  built.  In  Decembc  1776,  Barry, 
not  beinq  satisfied  with  the  dasning  and 
prcminent  part  he  was  taking  In  naval  en- 
gagements against  the  enemy,  then  scme- 
wiiat  In  abeyance,  recruited  a  company  of  vol- 
unteers for  land  service  and  took  part  in 
tlie  important  Tienton  campaign.  These  vol- 
unteers and  marines  fighting  with  them  were 
under  the  command  of  General  Washington, 
and  Barry  was  assigned  to  assist  in  the  de- 
fcrse  of  Philadelphia  and  operations  in  the 
tipper  Delaware. 

February  26  1778.  rettirnmg  to  'he  naval 
combat  he  loved,  Barry  captured  the  armed 
vessel  Alert  and  2  other  ships  loaded  with 
supplies  for  the  Biitish  Army.  Barry's  next 
oomm.'^.nd  was  the  Raleigh,  a  man-of-war  with 
32  guns.  He  sailed  from  Boston  on  that  ves- 
.sel  September  25,  1778,  and  2  days  later  was 
aita(!ked  by  3  large  British  vessels.  Alter 
a  9-hcur  running  fight  with  the  enemy  he 
was  obliged  to  run  the  Ratfigh  ashore  on  an 
island  near  the  mouth  of  Per.ooscot  Bay. 
Fortunately  and  miraculously  he  escaped  to 
the  mainland  with  most  of  his  crew.  Al- 
though he  1  St  his  ship,  he  was  highly  com- 
mended for  gallantry. 

This  stirring  epic  of  American  history  con- 
tinues. In  November  1780,  Barry  was  ordered 
to  command  the  Continental  frigate  Alncnc. 
al.=o  a  vessel  of  32  guns,  and  was  delegated  to 
tf  ke  a  high  special  commissioner  to  France 
through  seas  infested  by  the  cnemv  men-of- 
war.  On  th.e  way  over  he  ca.ptured  the  prl 
vateer  Alert  and.  after  safely  delivering  his 
Important  emissary  passenger,  and  after  set- 
ting back  on  the  return  voyage,  he  captured 
tlie  2  British  sliips  Mars,  with  26  guns,  and 
Mine' I  a.  with  10  guns,  which  he  promptly 
made  internaaonal  prizes  and  brought  to 
port. 


M.'.v  29,  1781.  after  several  hours  of  desper- 
ate fighting.  Barry  captured  His  Maicstys  war 
vessel  Atalanta  and  later  the  ftghilng  craft 
Trcspas-!:/  During  the  en::agement  with  the 
Aralar.ia.  Barry  was  wour.ded.  but  notwith- 
standing, continued  in  command  ol  the  Al- 
licincr.  tak.ng  iramer>^us  prizes  during  the 
yeir  l7a.\ 

In  March  1783.  the  last  naval  battle  of  the 
Rev  ilui.on  was  lought  b\  B:.rry  in  command 
rf  the  i4/;!anre.  with  the  .Vubi'.  a  «.hln  of  28 
gun?  After  taking  the  S.iybt/  as  a  prize  and 
while  en  route  to  port,  he  was  set  upon  by 
an  ent.re  Briti.sh  squadron  and.  while  able 
to  escape  him  rlf  with  his  \ossel  uilact.  he 
had  to  abandon  his  prize 

In  all  American  h'story.  although  some 
seek  to  minimize  it.  th?re  is  scarcely  such 
an  outstanding  record  ol  boldness,  gallantry, 
and  achievem'  i.t  at  sea  by  any  naval  o.Tieer, 
in  or  out  of  actual  combat  Barry  wa^  abso- 
lute.y  learltss  and  frequently  attacked 
squadrons  ol  ves.sels  when  he  was  greatly 
oiitiiumberod.  overpowering,  capturing,  or 
putting  t;-eni  to  flight. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War.  Barry  re- 
turned from  the  sea  to  take  a  great  interest 
find  a  fcrmid.ible  part  in  securing  the  rati- 
hcatl'jn  of  the  Constituticn  whioh  bv  that 
time  had  been  written  and  promulgated  by 
the  Federal  Convention 

Early  m  the  yeiir  1794,  when  it  appeared 
our  country  was  about  to  be  involved  in 
a  campaign  to  overpower  the  Algerian  pirates 
who  had  been  preying  upon  our  own  and 
other  vessels,  in  contravention  of  interna- 
tional law.  Captain  Barry  offered  his  services 
to  General  Washington.  It  was  sometime 
after  this  that  the  Ccmgress  appropriated  the 
money  to  fit  out  six  ships  to  form  a  new 
navy.  Barry  was  appointed  first  on  the  list 
of  American  captains,  and  his  commission 
was  signed  by  General  Washington  and 
marked  "No.  1."  Subsequently  he  supervised 
the  construction  of  the  large  frigate  United 
States  equipped  with  44  guns,  and  was  placed 
in  command  of  this  vessel.  Sometime  In  the 
following  year,  acting  under  Insttuctions 
sent  him  by  the  Navy  Department,  he  cap- 
tured 4  French  vessels  which  had  been 
threatening  the  shipping  of  our  Nation 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Barry  was  re- 
peatedly honored  by  the  Government  by 
being  designated  to  carry  out  special  mis- 
sions abroad.  He  landed  envoys  in  France, 
awaited  despatches  from  Paris  and  returned 
them  to  America.  He  also  commanded  an 
American  squadron  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  1801  his  health  began  to  fail  and  he 
was  compelled  to  remain  at  his  hom.e  in 
Philadelphia.  His  indomitable  spirit,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  broken,  and  in  bad  health 
though  he  was.  he  continued  to  prove  guns 
for  the  Navy  Department  as  well  as  for  the 
Army. 

November  24,  1802.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  presented  him  with  an  impression  cf 
the  golden  medal  awarded  to  Captain  Trux- 
tun  by  Congress,  considering  Barry  the  senior 
officer  of  the  Navy,  entitled  to  the  most 
respectful  consideration. 

The  following  year  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  notified  Barry  his  services  might  be 
necried  to  take  the  place  of  Commodore  Mor- 
ris in  the  Mediterranean,  but  he  was  too  ill 
to  accept  the  assignment.  His  health  failed 
rapidly,  and  en  S'^ptember  13,  1803.  he  died 
at  his  country  heme.  Strawberry  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia. Thus  ended  the  career  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  naval  heroes,  so  illustrious 
111  its  exploits  that  it  has  served  in  the  years 
that  have  Intervened  .'ince  his  time  as  a  model 
and  example  for  the  many  great  heroes  of  the 
American  Navy  dcwn  to  the  very  present  war. 

Since  the  first  clarion  call  cf  the  Revolu- 
tion very  many  Irishmen  have  fought  glo- 
riously for  our  country.  Countless  men  cjf 
Irish  blood  are  still  emulating  In  this  pres- 
ent great  confiict  the  bravery  and  gallantry 
and  devotion  to  duty  of  the  im.m.ortal  Jchn 
Bairy.    So  long  as  we  have  men  In  the  armed 


services  of  our  country  who  will  exhibit  his 
daring  his  fearlessness,  his  intrepid  conduct. 
who  will  fight  for  the  cau-e  of  human  liberty 
whenever  it  is  assailed,  our  country  will  be 
secure  from  The  attacks  of  its  enemies. 

It  us  also  for  those  of  us  who  are  In  other 
callings  and  other  walks  cf  life,  no  matter 
wiiat  cur  station  may  be.  to  be  inspired  and 
animated  by  the  hirh  ideals  of  Americanism, 
liberty,  and  courage  which  inspired  and  anl- 
mat,^d  John  Barry.  So  long  a?  we  follow  the 
high  exaniple  he  set  of  courage,  daring,  ar.d 
love  ot  liberty  and  country  in  all  our  activi- 
ties as  Americans,  our  country  will  be  safe 
frini  the  .schemes  of  visionaries  and  destruc- 
tlonists  who  would  dismantle  American  de- 
mocracy, internationalize  cur  institutions, 
and  pliice  the  shackles  of  economic  .'slavery 
about  the  necks  of  the  American  people. 

And  so  t  'nn'lrt,  as  we  so  fittingly  and  so 
reverently  pau.«e  In  cur  c>ccupatlons  to  ccm- 
nremorate  the  (*,i}e('.!i  of  this  vtreat  Irl.'h-Amei- 
lean  here  and  to  acknowledge  the  cv,i lasting 
debt  this  Nation  owes  to  him.  we  can  revlt.  1- 
i^e  his  spirit  of  sarrlflce  and  renew  his  fine, 
brave  American  idealism  best  by  repledgirg 
to  our  beloved  country  the  same  kind  c>f  ferv- 
ice  and  loyaltv  that  he  pave  so  uni-elfishly. 
It  IS  in  this  way  that  we  can  best  assure  the 
swift,  efficient  prosicution  of  the  war  and 
the  earliest  possible  return  of  cur  boys  to 
their  homes. 

In  th's  time  of  greatest  crisis  the  sterling 
Americanism  of  Commodore  John  Barry  be 
our  example  and  our  guide.  Tlius.  as  he  did. 
we  will  overpower  fcreicn  enemies.  We  will 
also  overpower  the  evil  forces  In  our  very 
midst  who  seek  the  destruction  of  our 
Govemment  We  will  keep  and  save  the  pre- 
cious freedoms  of  America.  We  will  speed 
the  dav  when  our  boys  come  back  home  again. 
We  will  save  prlceles.s  American  liberty  for 
curselves  and  tho.^e  who  come  after  us  We 
will  trtily  exemplify  the  noble  Ideals  cf  John 
Barry— for  God  and  country. 
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SUtet'  Right* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  TOE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdau.  November  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  JS>,  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanlmoiKs  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  edi- 
torial entitled  "States'  Rights,"  written 
by  Hon.  Tom  Linder,  commissioner  of 
aRriculturc  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
published  in  the  Market  Bulletin  for 
Wedne.sday,  November  24,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATES'   KICHTS 

On  Tuesday  evoilng.  November  16,  1943.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  delegates  from 
fi\e  States  to  the  Farmers  Oulld  Conference 
in  Frankfort,  Ind 

Indiana.  Ohio,  Michigan.  Illinois,  and  Iowa 
are  some  of  the  best  furm  States  In  the 
Union. 

Most  of  the  deleeate«  to  this  convention 
were  real  dirt  farmers  as  you  could  easily 
tell  by  the  sign  of  years  of  sunshine  and  cold 
wind  on  their  facee  and  by  their  hard,  rougli 
hands. 

There  was  absolute  acccid  in  the  meeting. 
j  Every  one  ws.-;  of  the  B..rre  n.ituJ  V.Mli  ,i,t 
I    exception,  it  was  the  ipimon  cl  the  metiiUiJ 


the  people  will  loUow.    For  they  know  oxir   |  solved.    Their  work  was  creauve.     It  accepted 


..  •-  ".^  ■  V  nj^/jjii  t^i if. ,tr,  tu  tiuse  lo  n:s  naxai 
day,  that  this  fine  outstanding  organlzaUon, 


Minerva,  with  10  guns.  wh:rh  he  promptly 
ni.Tde  iiilerna^lo.ial  prizes  und  brought  lo 
port. 


em  great  connict  tne  oravery  ana  gallantry 
and  devotion  to  duty  of  the  immortal  Jchn 
Bairy.    So  long  as  we  have  men  In  the  armed    j    excepticn.  it  v.i«  the  <  p:ii.i.ii  ci  t!ic  r..ftiii.,< 


inere  was  aDsoiu-e  arc';ro  in  i  ne  mrpiiiijf. 
Evcrv  one  wa.-:  'if  th^  sne  n.'.T^.ci      \V.;li.i  t 
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-  that    burMucmtlc    control    of    the    farmers 
mu't  be  eliminated. 

Wllh(^ut  except :cn.  tiioae  delegatis  believed 
that  the  nnly  way  to  p.'-otect  and  restore  the 
libcrt.&s  of  the  pe'p.e  in  this  country  Is  to 
restore  t!)e  nshts  of  the  individual  States. 

T'j  ll-^'en  to  the  farmers  of  these  five  Mid- 
dle Western  S'ates  talk  you  would  have 
thought  ycu  v.'tre  among  a  group  of  good 
Georxia  farmers. 

Following  13  a  part  of  the  address  which  I 
was  prlvUe^red  to  make  at  this  wonderful 
puthcnng  of  farm  representatives: 

Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Farmers  Oui'd.  I  appreciate  the  privilege 
of  being  with  you  in  Frankfort.  Ind  ,  on  this 
occasion.  I  deem  it  an  especial  honor  that  a 
Georgia  cracker  should  have  been  Invited  to 
make  the  address  of  the  evening  on  th»a  oc- 
ca.«ion. 

Since  reaching  Frankfort  I  have  been 
asked  whether  I  would  make  a  Democratic 
speech  ur  a  Republican  speech. 

"My  reply  was.  I  have  never  made  a  Re- 
publican speech  in  my  life  Neither  do  I 
Intend  to  make  a  Democratic  speech,  but  I 
ahall  endeavor  to  make  an  American  speech 
In  the  Interest  of  America  and  American 
farmers.' 

"It  is  quite  evident  from  comments  of  the 
delegates  to  this  convention  that  the  resto- 
ration of  States"  rights  to  the  people  of  the 
States  Is  the  only  remedy  for  the  serious 
situation  now  confronung  American  farmers. 

"As  a  young  man.  in  B«;>uth  Georgia,  I  was 
a  land  surveyor.  In  running  land  lines  with 
•  surveyor's  compass  I  found  it  was  impos- 
sible to  run  a  straight  line  guided  enurely 
by  the  magnetic  compass. 

"Any  local  attraction  such  as  railroads,  tele- 
phone wires,  wire  fences,  or  other  metals 
would  cause  the  compa&s  to  vary  from  a  true 
course  and  throw  the  surveyor  off  his  line. 

"As  the  sun  moved  In  its  course  from  east 
to  wes»  the  position  of  the  sun  would  also 
cause  a  deflection  ol  the  needle  and  make  it 
Impo.-wible  to  run  a  suaiftht  line  if  guided 
by  the  needle  a'.one. 

"I  found,  however,  that  by  driving  a  row 
ef  stakes  at  re^rular  Intervals  I  could  always 
look  back  dcwn  the  row  of  stakes  and  keep 
the  line  g( mg  straight  ahead  regaraless  of 
any  local  magnetic  attraction  or  other  dis- 
turbance. 

"Statecraft  and  statesmanship  Is  simply 
running  a  line  straight  ahead  through  the 
lives  of  nations. 

"If  we  attempt  to  set  our  course  gxuded 
entirely  by  our  immediate  surroundings  we 
can  nev.r  get  on  a  tiue  course.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  economic  conditions,  the  local  at- 
tjaction  of  politics,  and  the  unstable  foun- 
''dation  of  hmnan  gjecd  and  seiashness  make 
It  impossible  to  set  a  true  course  in  the  midst 
of  an  ever -changing  world. 

"It  is  only  by  having  a  line  of  stakes  reach- 
ing back  to  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Washington 
and  on  back  to  the  experiences  of  nations 
of  the  pa^t  that  we  can  know  that  we  are 
traveling  along  the  ruad  of  representative 
govt-rnment   In   America. 

"It  Is  only  by  having  set  a  line  of  stakes 
and  guiding  our  footsteps  of  the  future  by 
the  experiences  of  the  past  that  we  can  safe- 
guard the  rights  and  liberties  which  our 
forefathers  bequeathed  to  us  and  hallowed 
with  their  blood  ahed  on  many  fields. 

"The  question  of  the  rights  of  States  is 
not  new.  It  Is  almost  as  old  as  the  Nation 
Itself. 

"Prom  1861  to  1865  the  bloody  War  be- 
tween the  States  was  fought  over  this  same 
question. 

"Just  after  the  close  of  the  War  between 
the  Sutes  a  noted  Georgian  was  In  New  York. 
He  was  Invited  out  to  a  meeting  held  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  peace.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  program  this  noted  Georgian 
waa  asked  if  he  would  care  to  make  seme 


remarks  and  this  was  In  substance  what  he 
said: 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  New  York. 

"  T  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est to  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me. 
Thry  have  described  the  hcmeccniing  of 
the  northern  soldiers  with  victory  perched 
up*"!!  their  banners,  with  drums  beanng. 
With  flags  flying.  They  return  to  their 
homes,  to  their  wives  and  chlldrea,  to  pros- 
perity, peace,  and  plenty. 

"  I  want  to  describe  to  you  the  return  of 
another  army  that  is  ragged,  barefoot,  and 
hungry.  The  young  men  of  the  South  have 
been  sacriflced  on  the  held  of  battle.  The 
seed  curn  of  the  Confederacy  has  been  ground 
In  the  red  mill  of  war. 

"The  women  and  children  are  sleeping  in 
sheetless  beds  and  eating  from  fcare  tables. 
the  linens  having  been  used  to  bind  up  the 
bloody  wounds  of  those  heroes  who  ha\e 
died  in  vain.  ' 

This  great  Georgian  wound  up  his  remarks 
to  the  New  York  people  by  prophesying  tliat 
a  great  agricultural  empire  would  rise  out  of 
the  ashes  ol  the  old  South.  This  dream  of 
1865  has  not  materialized. 

The  same  forces  which  made  economic  war 
against  the  agricultural  South  immediately 
turned  their  guns,  without  discrimination, 
on  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  the  M.ddle 
West. 

From  that  date  until  this,  the  farmers  of 
America,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  have 
been  gradually  ground  down  into  economic 
dependence.  The  agriculture  of  the  Soutn 
has  not  been  rebuilt. 

A  one-sided,  controlled  economy  is  grad- 
ually pulling  the  farmers  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion down  to  a  level  with  the  Impoverished 
States  of  the  South. 

The  control  of  aerlculture  from  Washing- 
ton must  be  abolished. 

It  Is  hard  for  the  people  In  a  State  to 
know  what  Is  going  on  In  their  ow^n  Stat*- 
capitals.  How  can  they  know  what  is  going 
on  in  Washington? 

You  have  found  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
control  the  affairs  of  your  State  gnernment 
here  In. your  midst.  You  have  found  it  next 
to  impossible  to  get  any  consideration  in 
Washington. 

It  Is  now  proposed  In  Washington  to  m^ve 
your  Government  still  further  awny  for  you 
and  Invest  it  in  some  international  super- 
government.  Such  an  International  super- 
government  would  be  as  far  removed  from 
the  voters  of  America  as  the  Kir.s;  of  Eng- 
land, the  Premier  of  Russia,  and  the  Gener- 
alissimo of  China. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  one  of  two 
things  will  happen  within  the  next  few  yer.rs. 
The  tide  is  going  out  or  else  the  tide  is  "com- 
ing In. 

Either  the  rights  of  States  will  be  dives'ed 
from  Washington  and  returned  to  the  S'ntes 
or  else  the  States  will  lose  th^ir  identity  in 
a  great  international  supcrgovernment. 

Tlie  States  of  the  South  were  not  strong 
enough  alone  to  secure  States'  rights  £0  years 
ago.  The  banner  of  States'  rights  at  tnat 
time  went  down  In  defeat.  The  matter  of 
States'  rights  is  Just  as  vital  and  Just  as  mu?h 
alive  In  the  North  and  In  the  V7est  as  It  ever 
was  In  the  South. 

Eternal  principles  are  superior  to  any 
clash  of  sections.  Eternal  principles  are 
guided  by  that  rcw  of  stakes  reaching  back 
through  all  the  past  history  and  experience 
of  man.  Eternal  principles  will  finally  pre- 
vail In  spite  of  any  local  attraction,  any 
present  upheaval,  or  any  temporary  selfish  in- 
terest that  for  the  time  being  may  deflect 
the  magnetic  needle  from  a  true  course. 

In  this  great  fight  for  return  to  the  States 
the  right  to  control  Itself  the  banne.-s  cf 
freemen  will  stand  side  by  side  wliether 
Xroaa  the  plains  of  the  West,  the  cornfields 


of  the  Grr.i'  Lakes  section,  the  rocky  hil]s  of 
New  England,  or  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South. 

"By  the  flow  rf  the  Inland  river. 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  bh.d^s  il  the  grave-grass  quiver, 

A.=  ;eep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

W.iiting  the  Judgment  day; 
Under  the  one,  the  Blue: 

Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

"Thos*^  m  the  rcbings  of  glory, 

Th-  oo  in  the  g'.oom  of  defeat; 
Al!  v.th  the  battle-blood  g'  ry. 

In  the  dusk  of  eteinity  meet; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

VV.iiting  the  Jutlpnuut  day; 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue; 

Under   the  willow,  the  Gray. 

"No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever. 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 
Tliev  bani'-h  our  anecr  forever, 

Whon  they  laurel  the  graves  cf  our  dead; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  tlie  Judgment  day; 
Lrve  and  tears  for  the  Blue; 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray." 

— Tom  Under. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


A  Voice  From  Back  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  ^USON 

OT  IlLINOIS 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETITATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  30.  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
preat  deal  on  Capitol  Hill  these  days  about 
P'^nalty  mail  and  the  hundreds  of  tons  of 
propaganda  that  are  being  sent  out 
mcnth]y  by  the  various  Government  de- 
partments and  bureaus,  with  the  conse- 
quent waste  in  both  paper  and  man-hours 
of  work.  What  we  hear  on  Capitol  Hill 
on  this  que'^iion  of  waste  is  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  thought  and  expression  of  the 
people  back  home.  The  following  letter 
from  a  constituent  is  an  excellent  sample 
cf  what  the  people  ba'.k  home  are  think- 
ing and  sayiLg; 

Illinois  Mt-rtrAL  Fire  iNSfEANCx  Co., 

Bcti-.dcre,  III,  ^olcmbcr   16,  1543. 
Re-   Pesters. 
OtriCE  of  W'.r  I>:fohm\tton, 

Wasnington,  D.  C. 
Gentifmtn:  We  have  your  envelope  con- 
taining cfflcial  "^ar  po'^'ers.  one  entitled.  "Fuel 
Fightsi  Save  Your  Share"  and  the  other 
says.  "Serve  Our  Flrh'ing  Men  Abroad!  Con- 
serve Thc«e  Services  at  Heme." 

We   have   no   way   of   knowing   what   your 
m.Tilmg  list  Includes,  but  undoubtedly  it  is 
a  formidable  one  when  it  Is  shaken  down  to 
I    Inrlude  c  ur  company. 

It  occurs  to  us  the  Government  would  be 
a  great  de.il  b^'ter  c.1  if  it  would  trllcw  out 
th^  slogan.  "Firh.t  waste."  which  Is  shown 
j  on  the  cng'.e  cut  in  relation  to  these  pesters, 
I  If  ins  ead  of  using  the  paper  Incluied  in  the 
posters  and  in  the  envelope,  they  would  cut 
cut  the  thing  entirely,  and  thereby  allow 
mire  proper  to  be  u^ed  in  necessary  business, 
of  whfittver  kind,  all  over  the  country. 

Is  It  not  possible  that  a  waste  in  ri^ner  is 
.   Just  as  bad  as  a  ^»  aste  in  fuel,  electricity,  ccm- 


mun'oations,  water,  or  transpnrtati.'n,  which 
a;e  mentioned  in  these  two  pu.^ters?  AU  of 
these  thniL's  are  essential,  paper  probably  is 
as  e-sci;tial  as  any.  and  the  waste  of  paper 
Involved  In  sending  out  these  millions  of 
posters  £ccms  to  me  to  be  unnt  cestary  m  the 
pursuit  of  the  business  of  the  Government. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Donald  A.  Tripp, 

Secrcla'y. 


Avi^on  Regulation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsda-ij.  Novcwbcr  30.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
tonal  on  the  .'^ubject  of  aviation  control 
the  New  York  Time."?  rai.sed  one  or  two 
important  questions  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  that  paper. 

Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks,  I  de.'^ire  to  include  the  very  fine 
editoi-ial  and  a  copy  of  my  letter  in  the 
belief  that  both  may  shed  some  light  on 
this  vital  subject. 

The  Times  editorial  follows: 

CONTROLLING  A\^AT10N 

The  signs  are  unmistakable  that  after  the 
War  aerial  traffic  is  bound  to  increase  enor- 
mrusly.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  Lea 
bill,  which  will  soon  be  the  subject  of  de- 
bate in  Congress  and  which  would  place  all 
civilian  aviation  under  stricter  Federal 
control. 

Now  that  planes  can  fly  across  the  conti- 
nent between  dawn  and  dusk  it  is  clear  that 
there  must  be  a  considerable  curtailment  of 
States'  ri[^;hts.  There  Is  no  reason  why  the 
States  should  not  exercise  control  over  air- 
ports. The  Lea  bill  permits  that  control, 
tut  properly  insL-^ts  on  supervision  and  regu- 
lation by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  in- 
terest of  standardization  and  .safety.  Nevcr- 
thrlr.vs.  in  some  respects  the  bill  needs  clarifi- 
cation. What  service  charges  are  to  be  made? 
V.'ill  private  corporations  have  the  right  to 
create  airpoits  and  to  permit  their  use  for 
profit?  These  questions  should  be  answered. 
There  should  be  some  uniformity  in  charges 
and  airport  management.  How  that  uni- 
formity 1.3  t9  be  achieved  without  infringing 
States'  riglits  is  one  of  the  more  difficult 
proi.Mcms  that  Congress  must  face. 

The  que.nion  of  subsidies  for  the  air  lines 
also  arises.  Every  country  supports  avia- 
tion directly  or  indirectly  by  cash  payments 
to  make  up  deficits,  by  mail  contracts  or  by 
other  devices.  The  Lea  bill  would  make  "di- 
rect paymrnts"  so  far  as  they  may  be  neces- 
sary "to  promote  the  public  interest"  when 
foii'ien  lines  need  support  or  domestic  lines 
engage  in  experiments.  In  the  present  mood 
of  Congress  there  is  little  prn.'pcct  that  "di- 
rect paymrnts"  will  be  granted.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  if  the  Government  is  to  control 
fares  and  freight  rates,  as  it  does  in  rail 
transport,  the  dividends  of  air  lines  are  not 
likely  to  be  conimen.'urate  with  the  co-t  of 
rer-arrh  and  the  riFk  involved  in  c^tabli-h- 
Ing  n"w  t.^-unk  and  branch  lines.  Tlic  ques- 
tion of  subsidies  in  some  form  is  therefore 
bound  to  arise.  If  Congress  grants  thrm  for 
avinMcn  there  will  be  a  hue  and  cry  for  the 
6ur-:nrt  of  ?.£ricu!'rrp  and  srinc  inc'u.::.rs 
for  v.hicli  pcst-war  prospects  are  not  bright. 


In  its  present  form  the  Lea  bill  is  ap- 
P!c\ed  by  the  makers  of  airpl.^nes  the  air 
l.nes  and  the  American  Bar  Association.  Op- 
position ccinos  chir-fly'frnm  tlie  States  and 
fr^m  railrc...ds. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  editor  of  tlie  Time.s: 

CONC-E.SS  OF  THE  UNITrD  STATES. 

Horsr  OF  R'^pnrsENTATUTS. 
Wa<!hi'jgtori,  D   C  .  Sovcm'^cr  2S.  l?n. 
The  Fditoh. 

.V'.-io  Yr'-i-  Tinrs.  Srn^  Yo'-k  City. 
Df'.r  Sra;  I  have  read  your  editoilal  en- 
tit.'rd  "CcntroMing  Avmtion"  appearing  in 
viiir  i-nie  of  November  24  in  which  vcu  ptant 
out  the  impirtance  of  the  Lea  civil"  aviation 
bil!  iH  R.  3420),  which  will  shortly  come 
before  tiie  House  of  Representatives  for 
acMnn. 

I  am  glad  to  see  your  approval  of  the  nec- 
es.siry  principles  of  Federal  regulation  of 
flying. 

"i'ou  raise  two  questions  in  your  editorial 
which,  you  sucLtcht.  may  need  clarification 
in  the  bill.  I  offer  this  explanation  of  these 
two  matters  for  your  consideration. 

In  the  first  place  you  say  that  the  bill  does 
not  deal  with  the  question  of  service  charges 
for  airports  or  with  the  question  whether 
private  corporations  have  the  right  to  create 
airports  and  operate  them  for  private  profit, 
and  that  t'nese  questions  should  be  answered 
in  the  bill. 

You  will  find  in  the  bill  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  where  Federal  funds  are  spent  on 
or  in  connection  with  airports,  the  adminis- 
trator shall  require  such  conditions  as  will 
result  in  public  use  of  the  airport  on  fair  and 
reasonable  terms,  suitable  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  airport,  and  the  clearing 
and  protection  of  the  airport  approaches  In 
the  interest  of  safety.  The  bill  also  empow- 
ers the  administrator  to  assure  compliance 
with  such  conditions  by  entering  into  con- 
tracts, including  contracts  with  municipali- 
ties, wh  oh  contracts  shall  be  enforceal-'e  '.  v 
decrees  for  specific  performance.  The  biil 
likfwise  prohibits  the  granting  of  exclusive 
rights  for  the  use  of  any  airport  on  or  in 
connection  with  which  Federal  funds  have 
bei^n  spent,  except  wh' re  the  Administrator 
approves  the  granting  of  such  a  right  In  the 
interest  of  safety. 

It  would  appear  that  these  provisions  ade- 
quately take  care  cf  the  question  rai.>-ed  in 
your  editorial.  It  has  been  the  theory  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce in  drafting  this  bill  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  attempt  to  regulate 
airports  or  to  determine  who  may  or  may  not 
build  airports,  but  should  leave  that  matter 
to  the  good  Judgment  of  the  Stares  and  mu- 
nicipalities. However,  where  Federal  funds 
are  spent  in  connection  with  an  airport  de- 
velopment, then  such  conditions  as  those 
specified  may  properly  be  imposed.  As  you 
know,  our  airport  policy  has  lor  years  been  to 
encourage  municipal  ownership  and  opera- 
tion. 

The  second  question  raised  in  your  edi- 
torial has  to  do  with  the  provision  for  direct 
payments  to  air  carriers  engaged  in  foreign 
air  transportation  or  to  domestic  carriers  for 
ei.perimeiiial  operations.  As  ycu  say  in  your 
editorial,  every  country  has  had  to  aid  avia- 
tion, particularly  in  connection  with  inter- 
national operations.  Under  our  own  existing 
law.  suth  hid  is  very  carefully  regulated  by 
the  Ci\il  Aeronautics  Board  through  mail 
payments.  Huwtver,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment recomm.ended  that,  for  appropriation 
purposes,  such  as  yet  undeterminable  aid 
should  be  made  oirccily  rather  than  burden- 
ing the  mail  appropriation  thciewith.  The 
qu'-.nion  is  one  of  bookkeeping.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore.  Je!t  it  wouia  be  wise  at 
least  to  auth'Tize  (but  not  to  require)  the  < 
piovis.oii  of  direct  payments  in  the  categories   i 


referred  to.  rather  than  to  limit  'lUthnrizatlon 
to  mail  payments  Th.s  provision  of  the  law 
rtprescnts  no  change  ol  law  in  substance  or 
policy     It  li  puiely  n  maiter  of  bookkeiping. 

I  tru.':t  thus  c.viil.inaik.n  may  clear  up  the 
pom-.s  mrntionod  in  yotir  fine  editorial  As 
you  ray.  the  Lea  bill  has  very  strong  support, 
e>:cept  for  the  oppwition  you  referred  to  It 
has  been  very  ca.'efully  dralied.  It  perfects 
and  clarifies  the  present  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act.  It  Will  greatly  improve  conditions  for 
post-war  devtU.pment  of  our  civil  aviation 
along  lines  whirh  will  be  sane  and  sound.  It 
IS  an  exceedii  gly  imp  .rtant  piece  of  le^usla- 
tion.  i4di:ption  of  which  is  needed  now  in 
order  that  cur  country  may  be  prepared  in 
civil  aviation  for  the  armistice  days  which.  I 
trust,  may  .Hwn  arrive. 

Sincerely  jours 


Henry  B.  Steagall,  Statesman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Novernbcr  22.  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  kind 
and  simple  heart  of  Henry  B.  Steagall  is 
stilled.  A  statesman  has  passed  away. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  Alabama's  long 
li.-^t  of  distinguished  sons  has  gone  to  his 
reward. 

Some  men  wear  their  greatness  ex- 
ternally, like  a  cloak,  for  all  the  world  to 
see.  Others  carry  it  deep  within  them. 
like  the  strong  rhythm  of  a  beating  heart 
or  the  steadying  a.ssurance  of  an  eternal 
soul.  They  are  the  workers,  not  the 
showmen.  Tlieirs  is  a  living  greatness 
which  endures  far  down  the  years. 
Henry  Sie.ag.^ll  wore  his  greatness  deep. 

The  record  of  his  work  lives  on.  Strong 
in  wi.sdom,  patient  in  understanding, 
firm  in  virtue,  he  championed  the  cause 
of  the  little  people  and  his  courage  never 
failed  their  tru.^t. 

We  who  knew  him  loved  him.  The  ex- 
ample of  his  Ufe  is  a  legacy  that  each  of 
us  .<;hall  cherish. 


The  Remington  Armi  Plant,  Lowell,  Mast. 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    M.'.SSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  30,  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.'i.^achusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Army  has  closed  at  Lowell 
a  plant  employing  7.500  people.  They 
have  closed  plants  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  including  the  $30.COO,000  plant 
at  Salt  Lake  City  and  plants  in  St.  Loui«, 
Cincinnati,  Eau  Ciaire,  and  Allegheny, 
manufacturing  the  .«:ame  sort  of  ord- 
nance equipment,  that  is,  bullets. 

At  Lowell  was  manufactured  for  the 
fij it  lime  successfully  siieil  casing.s  made 
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of  steel.  Tlie  Lo\^el!  ordnance  plant  per- 
formed a  very  rcmaricabie  leat.  and  Ihey 
did  vviy  miirh  bi'ttr  than  our  allies  in 
perfe'^tiHR  that  prod'ictJon.  Tho  Rem- 
ir^'ion  Arms  Co.  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment !:ivf'  boin  d'^hr.htcd  with  the  work 
th''  Loucll  p^oplo  have  done,  paiticu- 
larly  iho  Lowell  op.  rators.  It  Is  a  great 
tragedy  that  thi.^  employment  should  be 
taken  away.  The  people  are  jrlad  there 
IS  no  need  for  more  bullets,  that  there  is 
an  oversupply:  neverth( !e.><\s  the  ri^ult- 
ant  los.s  of  emplojTT.ent  Is  very  severe  and 
it  makes  me  realze  very  forcibly  that 
complete  planning:  .should  have  been 
made  for  the  closing  of  the.se  war  plants 
and  that  v  e  miHt  .'ee  to  it  that  the  ad- 
mini.siration  ha.s  a  .sound  plan  for  taking 
care  of  such  discontinuance  of  war  man- 
.  ufacture  and  industries  that  are  behind 
in  their  production  .should  be  moved  into 
the  unoccupied  plants  wiiere  there  is  fine 
labor  available. 

The  appreciation  of  .the  Remington 
Arm.s  and  of  Lowell  which  appeared  in 
the  Lowell  Evening  Sun  is  as  follows: 

A     WORD     or     APPRECIATION     TO    THE     PEOPLE     OF 
LOWELL 

To  the  Prople  of  the  City  of  Loicell- 

The  Lowell  ordnance  plant  ha«  fulfilled  Its 
H-'sit^nment  In  the  great  pr  iductlcn  battle  o( 
World  War  No  3.  Shortly  alter  rect^lvJng 
notice  that  the  plant  was  to  clo.^  Its  opera- 
tions. I  received  a  letter  from  MaJ.  Gen  L  H 
Ca.TJ{.beU.  Jr  ,  Chief  of  Ordnar.cc.  In  whicn 
the  accomFll«hmeiit5  of  the  Lowell  ordnance 
plant  are  ^ven  hlph  praise  Thl.«  letter  Is 
reproduced  herewith,  because  I  feel  very 
stro!.gly  the  General  CiimpboU's  congratula- 
tions must  rightfully  be  shared  with  the 
people  of  Lowell 

Wab  E)epart..ient. 
Orricx  or  thz  Chief  of  Ordnance 
Washuigton,  D.  C  .  Notembfr  11,  1943. 
M.'   C.  K   Davis. 

Prcs  dent.  Rciirgton  Anns  Co., 

Didgvpc.rt.  Conn. 

De.\b  Ms  Davis:  The  Imminent  closing  ol 
tbe  Lowell  and  Utah  ordnance  plants  again 
calls  lorc!bly  to  mind  Uie  remarkable  acconi- 
pliahmenta  ol  these  pplanta.  their  employees 
and  of  Reniinntou  Aims  Co..  as  con'ractor 
operator,  In  overconunv;  the  crisis  of  some 
months  ag<i  in  tmrJl-arms  ammunltlcn. 

Reminncn.  cf  ccuisc.  we  know  as  one  ol 
America's  reliable  stand-bys  whenever  the 
United  St.ites  is  forced  into  war.  It  ts  as 
stran^ze  to  you  as  it  is  to  the  rest  of  us  to 
flr.d  ourselves  w.th  vast  surpluses  of  small- 
arms  ammunition  at  a  time  wr,pn  war  ap- 
pears to  be  approaching  ita  height.  It  is  a 
happy  and  extremely  fortunate  position, 
which  has  been  attained,  as  yju  know  so 
wo:  I,  by  hard  and  tireless  work. 

No  praise  could  quite  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  for  the  superior 
p^rfonnajQce  of  your  oompmny  and  all  your 
good  people.  The  Nation,  likewise.  Is  in  your 
debt.  There  has  been  no  time,  nor  will  there 
be  nich  a  time,  in  this  war  when  a  single 
American  soldier  will  lack  enough  ammuni- 
tion. Wben  the  news  of  the  overwhelming 
success  of  the  ordnance  small-arms  ammuni- 
tion program.  In  which  all  of  your  people 
played  such  an  outstanding  part,  reaches  our 
troops  overaeas,  I  am  sure  It  will  be  received 
with  a  special  kind  of  thankful  appreciation 
understandable  only  to  men  who  dally  lace 
death  in  warfare. 

The  astonishing  results  of  Industry's  job 
In  small-arms  ammunition  manufacture,  to- 
gether with  the  Culdlty  of  war.  have  com- 
bined. It  la  apparent,  to  cause  higher  author- 
ity to  decrease  markedly  the  small-arms  am- 
munition requirements.     Ordnance,    there- 


fore,  acting    under    this   d.rectlve.   decreases 
production. 

All  of  ycu  should  be  very  prju^  of  your  hne 
reccrd.  Wi.l  jou  picnse  con'. ey'to  yaur  loyal 
American  per.,i>nr.el  at  Lo-Ae.l  and  L'laii.  our 
api'iociati'  n  of  th'^.r  contntiut.cn  t)  h  .'peedy 
KJiiUion  of  tl.e  .■'man-ari-.*  amfr.ur.i".  ti  !>:■■- 
ducticn  prcblcm.  You  and  your  pe  iple  have 
hclpt  d  win  a  Vital  battle. 
Siucerely  yours. 

L.  H  Campbell,  Jr., 
Major  General,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

A"--  cp?rator  of  the  plant,  the  H<Tr,ington 
Arms  Co.  has  had  the  continual  aid  and  co- 
operation of  the  people  of  L<jwell.  W.thout 
such  freely  given  and  patriotic  help  no  In- 
dustrial operation  could  have  succeeded.  Ycu 
have  been  a  major  factor  in  the  succcds  of  our 
production  proeram.  Your  civic  leaders  have 
exundf'd  cordial  Cix^pentipn  fri  in  ti.e  first. 
Their  help,  guidance,  and  coun.scl  I  acknowl- 
edge gratefully. 

Those  of  you  who  wt-re  aniona  nur  em- 
ployees have  proved  your  patriotism  by  loyal. 
Intelligent,  and  Industilous  application  to 
the  task.  To  ycu  I  convey  cur  admiration 
and  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks 

And  to  all  the  people  of  Lowell,  whnse  en- 
couragement and  hospitality  have  lightened 
our  burdrn  here  so  materially,  I  offer  our  en- 
during pratltude  and  appreciation. 
Sinc«TeIy  yours. 
C  K.  Davis. 
Prc<!d(?n£  ar.d  Genera!  Manager. 

R^'mingtcn  A^mfi  Co  .  Inc. 
Kemington   ARM.S    Co  ,    iNC  . 

Br-dgrp<vt.  Conn. 


Clearing  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  M.^s3ACHT7sr^rs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Norcmbcr  30.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ext-'.-id  my  remarks  in  the  Re^^crd.  I 
wish  to  include  a  very  fine  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Boston  Globe  on 
November  12,  1S43. 

CLEARING      THE      Ant 

Almost  simultaneously,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment at  London  and  President  R.OFPvelt 
In  Washington  have  undertaken  to  set  the 
record  forth  clearly  with  respect  to  mutual 
give  and  take  under  lease-lend  arrange- 
ments This  clarificallon  was  overdue;  but 
It  Is  all  to  the  good  that  congresslon.il  criti- 
cism has  flnnlly  elicited  It 

As  the  picture  Is  drawn,  Britain  reports 
that  she  has  repaid,  under  "revtiso  lea.-e- 
lend,"  close  to  $900,000,000,  through  th^  fur- 
nishing of  good.s  and  services  to  the  United 
States,  specifically  and  In  particular,  to  Amer- 
ican forces  operating  or  stationed  in  the 
British  Isles.  Above  and  beyond  thL?.  other 
substantial  repayments  In  services  have  been 
made,  some  of  which  are  calculable,  others 
beyond  specific  dol!ar-and-cents  valuation 

President  Rooeevelt  states  that  in  all, 
about  $5,500,000,000  In  lease-lend  g.xids  and 
services  have  gone  from  this  country  to 
Britain  and  her  dominions  and  possession* 
While  about  •1,175,000.000  has  been  received 
In  retui-n,  to  date.  This,  obviously,  leaves 
the  account  rather  formidably  unbalanced 
It  may  be  doubted  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  expect  or  desire  any  close  and 
exact  matching  of  dollars  and  pounds  ster- 
ling  in  this  enterprise  of  mutual   aid.    On 


the  other  hard  a  4-*r>-l  ratio  Is  neither  c\^^^e 
m  r  saiu^factoiy  The  Ameri'-nn  public  wmI 
fe'-'l  justly  entitled  to  insist  that  the  gap  be 
dimin.fhc-d  as  a  m?  ter  of  financial  common 
sense  and  in  furtiierar.ce  of  good  re!ntlons 
on  b'.th  »id>^8 

The  L<  ndon  Government  recngnizes  the 
pertinence  of  t!.i.=  vir>w  already  In  the  re- 
port to  Parliament  yefeterci.y  Sir  John  An- 
derson made  it  clear  that  Britain  Inieiids  by 
expan-sion  of  deliveries  of  raw  ma'.eriuls  and 
foodstuffs  from  herself  and  her  empire,  to 
take  up  the  admittedly  v.id?  marg.r,  I'nd 
bring  thcie  two  accounts  nearer  balance. 
Thai  IS  sound  procedure,  wfffh  will  be  wfl- 
come  heie. 


Address  of  Rear  Admiral 
Thomas  L.  Catch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  M^SS.^CHUSFTrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titc.sda.i  Nnicmber  30.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Re' ORD,  I  include  the  following  address 
bv  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  L.  Gatch,  to  the 
pruduatmE;  cla:-.s  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Re.-ervp  Mid.'^hipmen'.s  School,  New 
York.  N,  Y..  November  24,  1943. 

A  Ioiie:  time  ago,  when  the  commanding 
ofTlcer  of  this  ichfx)l  and  I  were  not  much 
older  than  vou  are  now,  that  officer  asked  to 
try  my  eyeglasses  to  see  if  they  would  do  him 
any  good.  Unlortunately  thev  wouldn't. 
His  own  glasses,  along  with  all  his  other 
po.'^.se'sioMs  f.\ci  i;t  tli.j  battered  cloihes  he 
had  on  his  back,  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic  In  tlie  ship  he  had  been  serving  in, 
thf  U  S,  S.  Jari.b  Jorifs.  I  dcubt  if  Captnin 
Richards  remembers  the  Incident  of  the  eye- 
.t^lasvfs,  but  I  kno*  he  can  never  forget  the 
hours  he  sprnt  in  a  ra't  in  the  cold  waters  off 
Ireland. 

You  see  whaf  ynu  may  be  in  for,  but  ycu 
knew  that  full  v.ell  before  you  started  on  your 
present  cour-o.     Moie  power  to  you. 

A  man  of  my  generation  cannot  honestly 
face  men  of  your  generation  without  admit- 
ting that  he  is  a-^hamfd;  for  if  ever  one  g^-n- 
eration  fell  down  on  the  foUowintt  E':'i  era- 
tlcn,  we  did  with  you.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  we  8ucres."lu:iy  ended  the  war  to  end 
war,  al.so  (therwi.se  called  the  war  to  miike 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  The  very 
na.ni^o  smack  of  cynicism  tnd.iy  But  in  1918 
we  thoroiwhlv  believed  that  we  had  fully 
succeeded  In  winning  a  war  that  deserved 
those  names.  We  v,cn  that  war  all  right,  as 
far  as  we  were  allowed  to,  but  we  cannot 
e-vv.y.e  all  tlame  for  the  shameful  misuse  that 
was  later  made  of  our  victory. 

If  G.-n^ral  Pershing  had  had  his  way,  an 
American  army  would  have  marched  through 
Berlin  down  Unter  den  Linden,  and  you 
ycurig  men  would  not  he  facing  me  today  in 
imifi  rni  Acinn,  if  most  anything  had  been 
done  diffenntly  during  your  boyhood  years 
this  sell  elesf  war  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary But  in  1919  we  returned  from  the 
World  War  to  find  the  pacifists  rampant  In 
the  land— for  pacifists  are  always  recruited 
from  cloistered  folk  safe  at  home — and  such 
a  belief  in  fairy  tales  had  taken  hold  of  the 
people  who  had  been  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  war  that  they  even  undertook  to  legis- 
late sobriety  Anyone  who  could  believe  in 
those  things  could  believe  that  the  millen- 


i..\    .i        L.',^Jl.-Hiii. 
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nium  h;id  come.  And  so  we  w.ho  knew  better 
Vt'U-c  v.e  h'd  s;'en  -o  mucl;  m  Eun  pe  .' l..K)d 
tup.nily  by  because  v  e  didn't  hav.^  the  heart 
to  .'-poll  bcnutirul  drr.im«-.  Thus  there  lol- 
lov.\d  disarn.amcru  c  niiercnccf,  at.d  pacts 
to  outlaw  war.  and  such  things  almost  with- 
out end;  each  one  of  them  anotlicr  step 
toward  war.  as  may  b;  S';  cU-arly  tee.    now. 

Of  ccuti^e.  it  IS  net  cur  busmeiis  as  mill- 
t:iry  n.i-n  to  h.ve  any  say  in  tuch  matters, 
but  it  is  our  duty  as  cLizens  to  uir  our  beliefs 
and  to  arcuc  igaintt  false  ones  beir.:;  ad  p'.od. 
Th(sc  cf  us  who  had  been  In  th?  Wtrld  War 
failed  Jibjec'ily  m  that  outy  durn::;  the  iv.en- 
tics  and  early  thirties— until  too  late.  When 
this  v.ar  is  over  we  shall  have  always  before 
our  eves  from  the  1914  18  w.ir  a  tplcr.did 
exam^.le  i  f  what  not  to  ao  'vhcn  a  v.ar  is  over 
ThroUf-'h  this  mear's  some  actual  gfod  may 
finally  come  fn  m  the  dismal  and  cowardly 
years  that  followed  the  Armistice. 

The  fact  remains  that  those  men  who 
lose  their  lives  in  this  war  could  well  have 
Kipling's    bitter    epitaph, 

"If  any  question  why  we  died. 
Tell  t!u:n,  because  our  fathers  lied." 

■You  are  college  men.     Today  yr.\i  stircpcs- 
fuliy  cr,ni;!le.e  a  3  mf.'nths'  inien?ive  course 
desi.;nei'    to   make  ycu  oihcers  ot    the  Navy. 
Whether  or   not  ycu  have  actually  qui.l.fied 
is  hidden  within  the  breast  of  each 'of  you. 
You   vull  do  well   to  search    yourselves   fre- 
quently hereafter  on  that  scort-i  f(  r  it  1.';  an 
awful     responsibility    to    lead     your    fellow 
Countrymen    Into    battle,    and    Heaven    help 
a  leader  v.hi    is  not   worthy  of  leading      The 
secret  of  ."-uccc-s  in  war  boils  down  to  what  is 
called     co>  peratiou.      What     an     individual 
docs  is  of  no  consequence — except   as  it  in- 
spires others.     I  doubt  that  ycu  have   been 
told  in  so  many  words  nt   any  time  dtirint; 
your  3   months'  course   here   that   what   has 
really  been  done  to  you  m  this  course  is   to 
ch;-iii,'e   your   native   individualism   into  co- 
operativism.     Tiiree  months  is  a  short  time 
to  necomplish  thati   for  ycu  spent   year.i  at 
College    beicg    trained    as    iiidividunis.      Tiie 
Colleges  tram  men  to  succeed  in  life  in  com- 
petition   with    their    fellows;    only    the    two 
Government  service  academies  are  :blo  from 
the  veiy  start  to  ignriie  this  funcianif-ntally 
Import. iut    cnilu.n    phase,    and    are   able   to 
becm  with  the  plebts  the  fi.rst  day  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  are   but  cogs  in  a   big 
machine.     Foitunately.  Americans  are  born 
wtih  plenty  of  individuality  so  that  a  life- 
time of  le^'jmcntation  will  not  wipe  it  out; 
but,  on  that  very  account,  if  young  .Americans 
do  not  get  a  good  stilf  dose  of  regimentation 
early     in    their    military    careers    they    may 
forset  under  ,stress  that  they  must  cooperate, 
and  this  at   the   very  time  when   it   is   vital 
tliat    they    ri.i    co-operate.      I    cl..re    say    that 
many  times  during  your  course  here  you  have 
wondered  why  so  much  of  your  all  too  short 
time    wa.s    devoted    to    military    drill.      The 
answer  is  that  until  it  becomes  a  part  cf  y;  ur 
makeup   to  look  cut  of  the  corners  of  your 
eyes,   as   it   were,  to  see   tliat    you   are  Con- 
forming to   the  movements  cf  your  fellows. 
you  are  not   a  fellow  wiio  can  be  depended 
upon  for  the  cooperation  that  must  be  had 
to  win  battles      Moreover,  this  must   be  so 
ground    into   ycu    that    you   do    it    wuhcut 
thinking,    ffir    in    battle   sometime^,   a   man 
gets    beyond    thinking. 

A<  a  corollary— k.cp  doping  out  what  your 
boss  is  up  to.  He  will  tell  ycu.  but  he  can  t 
tell  you  every  little  detail,  and  he  can't  tell 
you  where  the  enemy  is  going  to  show  up 
and  what  he  is  going  to  do.  So  do  some 
speeulatir.!:;  of  your  own.  For  example,  be- 
fore you  knew  it,  one  of  you  may  be  ccm- 
mandiiig  a  FT  boat  on  the  way  to  ni.ike  some 
moie  Jap  anccstcrs  As  you  bounce  aloirg. 
with  some  hours  to  go  before  you  flu.sh  the 
little  monkeys,  don't  spend  ail  y,  ur  time 
thinking  about  the  ,f;nl  at  home  but  devote 
part  of  it  to  thinking  what  th.'  squadron 
commander   wculd    want    done    if    the   Japs 


did  this  or  that.  ¥•  u  may  be  delighted 
fonie  t.me  hcw  bt.iutiiully  Vuur  random 
thoughts  dovetail  into  what  is  done  And 
mentci!  prepaiatiun  is  the  impoiiant  pri-paia- 
tjon. 

By  the  same  token,  keep  your  nun  In- 
formed, take  them  into  your  confidence  as 
far  a^  you  safely  can  and  Ju.-.i  as  soon  as 
ycu  Can.  Appeal  to  their  dc-lrc  to  fight. 
Remem'oer  that  the  men  are  where  they'nre 
for  the  fume  rca.  on  yju  are.  namely  to  lick 
the  Japs  and  get  tins  sorry  bu.'-ines>  over 
with  and  go  he.me.  The  s(H)ner  the  befer. 
Since  y.  u  have  Jr.med  the  naval  tervice 
you  may  have  lieard  scuttlebutt  to  the  eflict 
tliat  reserve  officers  are  merely  used  to  do 
rather  ur.iioportant  .'pade  woik,  and  are  not 
Eiven  their  full  sha.-e  of  responsibility, 
Tliat  couldn  t  be  so.  for  there  are  many 
rc.-pon.'-ible  Jobs  in  our  great  Navy  of  today 
that  must  be  filled  by  re-erves  irom  sheer 
neressity.  When  a  .-h,p  faces  the  enemy  it 
make.--  no  di;Tc:ence  wlio  docs  a  Job.  the  sole 
qup.sticn  is.  Who  can  do  the  Job  best?  In 
the  South  DaKcta  eften  I  didn't  even  know 
wliether  an  ofTicer  was  a  regular  or  a  reserve 
and  I  didn't  care,  The  main  question  was. 
Did  he  play  with  the  team'-"  I  cnn  promise 
you  that  if  you  perform  your  du.le.s  con- 
Ecientiously.  intelli?:eni!y,  to  the  be.->t  of  yrur 
ability,  and  always  Icokiuit  to  tiie  eood  of  the 
while  ship,  the  same  will  be  true  of  your 
futtire  rommandiiig  offieers. 

In  the  South  Dakota  I  used  to  make 
Et)eeehi-<  I'll  fay  this  for  those  speeches — 
(hev  didn't  las':  long,  and  they  didn't  vary 
much.  The  themt  was  that  we  were  out  to 
iick  J.ips.  that  we  get  them  or  they  get  us, 
and  that  they  are  good.  Speaker.s  always 
ihmk  their  pearls  o!  w  u-dom  accompli,>-h  a 
g''(  at  doal  I  tliink  that  a  thought  repeated 
often  enough  may  have  effect  At  any  rate 
the  South  Dakota  s  spirit  was  grand,  and 
that  wa.*:  what  counted.  The  Japs  opened 
their  bag  of  tricks  on  us.  The  more  tricks 
the"  pulled  the  madder  we  gr,t.  and  so  we 
storped  them  pretty  cold.  Tliey  didn't  have 
i<i:V  tricks  that  we  hadn't  foreseen,  tliey 
mcr.'lv  kept  at  ti.ein  longer  than  we  had 
thought  they  could,  and  longer  than  tliey 
h  ve   been  able  to  do  since  tlien. 

N  w  let  us  look  ahead.  I  said  that  if 
General  Pershing  had  marched  his  A: my 
down  Untei  den  Linden  we  would  not  be  at 
war  today  I  do  not  ad\ocate  that  we  march 
an  American  Armv  d(  wn  the  mam  street  of 
Tok\o — whatever  Us  heathenish  name  may 
be — I  merely  advocate  that  when  this  war  u 
over  there  'oe  no  mam  street  of  Tokyo  left 
to  march  down. 


Beware  of  Bees  in  War  Bonnets 


EXIENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF   MASSACHfSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Novernber  30.  19 i3 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wi.<;h  to  include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  on  November  28,  1943,  by  James 
Morgan: 

Beware  of  Bfes  in  W.^^r  Bonnets — Gene£aI-S 
IN  THE  White  Hol'se  Are  in  a  Steange 
Garret  and  Bfsides,  Political  Booms  for 
Pr  )rF„s.<:ioNAL  Soldiers  Should  Waft  Untu, 
War  Is  Won 

(By  James  Mcrgan) 
This  article  has  been  in  the  works  ever  since 
the  start  of  the  MacArtbur  boom  for  Presi- 


dent, and  now  it  can  be  told.  It  seemed  un- 
graciously invidicus  to  rucsllon  the  bestowal 
of  any  hf>nor  on  a  soldier  who  la  bo  gallantly 
iHld.ng  for  u^  and  .'aicccssfuUy  extendi. ig  • 
1  iicly  (Uipo.'-t  at  tie  other  end  of  the  earth. 
K,.t  w!ih  General  Eisenhower  also  entered  In 
tl.e  Rei,ubhcan  list  by  his  fellow  Kanaan. 
Senator  C'ArrtR.  and  with  Senator  Johnson 
of  Colorado  prv  posing  that  the  DemocraU 
should  nominate  General  Marshall,  it  be- 
et mos  p(.-v:ii;e  to  make  an  Impersonal  com- 
ment on  the  subject  cf  generals  in  politics. 

As  the  leeeudary  epitaph  on  a  New  Hamp- 
shire tombstone  has  the  deceased  say  of  his 
death,  we  shi  uld  have  expected  theie  political 
I  aids  fin  military  hcrces  in  this  war,  but  not 
so  .soon.  It  is  an  old  American  custom  for 
politicians,  e\er  in  need  of  a  commodity  of 
i-otHl  names.  But  heretofore  they  have  bided 
th.e;r  time  until  th"  warrior  famcused  fur 
fi.'ht  had  been  crowned  with  the  laurel  of 
victory.  It  IS  something  quite  other  and 
quite  new  to  sugcest  that  commanders  who 
are  yet  on  the  march  against  the  enemy 
-■should  be  switched  off  to  a  political  battle- 
field. 

Political  campaigns  in  favor  of  generals 
have  waited  in  the  pan  for  the  completion 
t:r  their  military  camiiaigns.  That  was  the 
c>U'-e  prescribed  by  Lincoln  when  the  n.di- 
ca!s  :n  his  party  propo.'ed  that  he  should  be 
supplanted  bv  G.ant  in  the  1864  election. 
•'If  he  takes  Richmond,"  said  the  President 
"let  h^m  h(4ve  it"  But  nt  that  time  the 
general  still  was  battling  in  the  wildprnes.s. 
W^  p..y  a  doubtful  h(  Tior  to  any  gem  ral  in 
the  war  by  prr-^umme  that  he  would  be  will- 
in-  to  exchange  "On  to  Ttjkyo"  or  "On  to 
Berlin"  for  the  watchword.  "On  to  the  White 
Hcu.se   " 

General  McClellan.  it  Is  true,  wis  nomt- 
r.nied  in  the  midst  cf  the  Civil  War  But 
he  was  not  on  active  duty  in  1861  and  had 
been  relieved  of  his  ccmmund.  He  became 
a  candidate  for  President  with  the  cbject  of 
replnc-nt  Lincoln,  who  had  replaced  him. 
That  IS  the  moM  daring  illu.'^tration  of  the 
evil  cf  dragging  the  military  into  politics. 

BUFEDINC  CrOUND  OF  PRESIDENTS 

Vv'e  are  a  nation  of  hero  worshipers.  But 
let  our  heroes  beware.  For  we  are  also  twift 
aiid  ruthless  iconoclasts,  as  some  of  our  sud- 
denly smashed  idols  have  had  the  cruel  mis- 
fortune tc  learn,  when  yesterday's  shower  cf 
ticker  tape  turned  into  brickbats  on  the 
m  jrrow.  We  never  so  far  lose  our  heads  as 
to  fcrt'ct  where  to  draw  the  line  and  keep  a 
hero  in  his  place 

Under  otlier  forms  of  government,  vlc- 
toricus  soldiers  can  be  made  princes,  dukes, 
earls,  and  counts  All  we  can  give  them  is  the 
Presidency.  Nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  of  the 
31  Chief  Magistrates  of  this  unmlUtary  Re- 
public were  men  who   had  carried  a  sword. 

Until  World  War  No.  1.  every  war  had  be- 
got Presidents.  Washington  and  Monroe  had 
worn  the  blue  and  buff  of  the  Continentals. 
Jackson  and  William  Henry  Harrison  were  in 
the  War  of  1BI2.  and  so  also  was  Captain 
Tyler  for  a  month.  Taylor  and  Pierce  fought 
in  Mexif  0  Johnson.  Grant.  Hayes,  Garfield. 
Benjamin  Harrl.-,cn,  and  McKinley,  with  Ar- 
thur al.'-o  serving  as  quartermaster  general 
cf  the  State  cf  New  York,  were  spawned  by 
the  Civil  War.  whose  veterans  monopolized 
the  Presidency  for  35  years  after  Appomat- 
tcx  except  fcr  the  Interloping  of  Cleveland. 
Theodcre  Roosevelt's  rcughrldlng  In  the 
Spanrh  War  smoothed  his  way  to  the  White 
Hotise. 

The  first  army  In  our  history  to  be  wholly 
led  by  professionally  trained  military  men 
was  in  World  War  No  1  and  it  is  significant 
that  this  should  have  been  the  first  war  out 
of  which  no  President  emerged  in  the  quar- 
ter century  that  followed  But  since  that  was 
aisej  our  first  drafted  Army,  the  youth  of  the 
land  were  enro.led  in  Us  ranks,  and  these  aie 
only  ni- w  approaching  the  noinial  r.t...ata- 
tial  age. 


v,uiiiin.u.uL-:    wcuiu    v.;i;.i    cijiie    II    uie   Japs    i    me  ttart  oi  tne  MacArtnur  boom  lor  Presl-    |    tial  age. 
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TOT  nn  IN  Ttn  wai  bonktt 

It  Is  a:so  of  significance  that  from  George 
Washininon  to  Th'-cdorp  Roosevelt  all  the 
one-time  suklier*!  In  the  f>res;dency  were 
cit  x»Ti  w>.(l  •  r«  wi'h  but  two  exceptions. 
Both  of  tlc^.  Gpnerals  Taylor  and  Grant, 
proved  tl.^  rulr-  thn:  c.'.iUnn  life  l-  the  Ijef  er 
trainins'  ti'^lrl  for  Cnimandpr  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Neither  of  those  profes- 
Bi  -.mI  s<  :rJ:?rs  wa.«  a"  s'-icesslul  as  President 
as  he  hid  been  as  general. 

In  three  cthrr  Instances  where  politicians 
fought  'o  catch  votes,  even  as  some  ol  them 
are  so  s<  eking  today  by  baiting  their  traps 
«;th  grnera'.s.  we  found  that  good  military 
f .'»mp!iu:ner«<  can  mnke  poor  political  cam- 
palenerx  After  having  c'enouncrU  and  op- 
pn.-ecl  the  Mexican  War.  the  Whigs  tried  to 
hetiire  on  their  record  by  nominating  Its  two 
victorious  generals  In  succe.-ston.  They  won 
with  Taylor  aga'.nst  the  divided  Democra's, 
but  onlv  to  lose  so  disastrously  wl*h  W:nflr;d 
Srntt  in  the  next  election  n.*  virtually  to  tin:.'-h 
their  party  for  good  and  all.  The  Demo- 
crats. In  turn,  twice  tr'.  d  In  vain  to  hifle 
their  political  bantcruptcv  by  wrapping  about 
th'-m  the  m'.litarv  cicnks  of  Generals  Mc- 
CleMnn   and   Hanccek 

Tlie  latest  unhappy  ca;  e  of  the  Presidential 
bee  YniTv.n^  in  a  war  h. innet  (Occurred  in 
1920,  when  Gen,  Leonard  W<kx1  was  In  the 
■musing  situation  of  having  to  ask  a  Dem- 
orrritir  admtni.<tra» Ion  to  transfer  him  to 
Chicago  that  he  mght  pres*  closer  his  candl- 
d^^y  for  the  Republlc:in  nomination  The 
Wilson  admtnl.-trat icn  did  him  a  dubious 
favor  when  It  permitted  him  to  be  on  the 
scene  In  the  convention  city  and  be  his  c»n 
manager 

WHY    NO    MAN    ON    HORSEBACK 

Soldiers  by  profession  are  as  far  removed 
from  ami  as  innocent  of  politics  as  anyone 
pas^jbly  could  be  in  this  country.  Shut  up 
In  barracks  or  at  Army  posts,  they  are  insu- 
lated from  the  currents  of  civilian  life  and 
sheltered  frrni  the  realities  in  the  conflicts 
of  our  competitive  economy.  As  they  are 
shifted  from  one  military  area  to  another, 
few  of  them  hnve  'he  opportunity —or  even 
the  rie.-slre— to  establish  a  legal  voting  resi- 
dence 

Before  Grant  was  a  candidate  for  the  stif- 
frai?e  of  his  fell"W  citizens,  he  himself  hart 
exercised  his  sufTrnfc  m  but  one  Presidential 
election  And  he  was  out  of  the  Army  at 
the  time,  when  the  destined  Republican 
candidate  12  years  afterward  voted  the  Drm- 
ocrn''C  ticket  lor  Buchanan  The  W'hi^s, 
when  they  passed  over  their  great  statesmen, 
Clay  and  Webcter.  to  romtnaTc  Genenil  Ti-.y- 
lor  without  a  platform  of  principles,  were  as 
ignorant  of  his  political  principles  as  we  are 
now  of  General  MacArthurs.  Eisenhov-cr's, 
and  Marshall's.  At  first  they  were  not  sure 
what  the  party  prrff>rences  of  Old  Rnuch 
and  Ready  were,  If  any.  until  he  relieved  their 
doubts  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  a 
Whig,  but  not  an  ultra-Whig. 

We  have  been  fortunate  In  having  had  so 
few  military  commanders  who  mixed  politics 
with  war  That  has  been  the  congenital 
weakness  of  the  French  Army,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  fatal  in  1540.  Our  Rcgtilar 
Army  as  a  whole  has  been  slngtilarly  sciupu- 
lous  in  respecting  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
authority.  This  is  an  lndls;)ensab!e  safe- 
guard of  our  scheme  of  Government  against 
"the  man  on  horseback  " 

ARMY   RL'I.ES  OUT  POI.rTirS 

Years  before  this  war.  the  Army  was  tak- 
ing measures  to  protect  Itself  against  party 
raids  up(.)n  its  tradlticnnl  nonpartlsanshlp. 
As  long  ago  rs  1925  officers  on  active  duty 
were  prohibited  from  seeking  political  offices. 
This  rest-Ictlon  has  been.  In  the  wok^s  of 
Secretary  Stimson.  "tightened  up"  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  the  rule  now  provides  that  "uo 


member  of  the  military  forces  en  active  duty 
will  hereafter  become  a  candidate  fir  or 
seek  or  accept  election  to  any  public  office 
not  held  by  him  when  he  entered  upon  active 
duty." 

Senator  VANnrNrERC.  of  Michigan,  in  de- 
nouncmg  that  rule  as  tending  to  militarize 
the  processes  of  A.T.eri.-an  democracy  and  un- 
plylng  that  it  was  aimed  at  General  M..c- 
Arthur.  declared  that  "if  a  great  American 
emerg  s.  for  exar.ple.  as  the  most  elieible 
next  Pres  dent  of  t'.-.e  United  States,  th^  War 
Department  cannot  stop  him      •     •     • 

"I  deny  the  right  of  the  War  Department 
thus  Ind.rectly  to  contr-  1  American  elec- 
tion.-. •■  The  Secretary  of  War  rt::!ied.  'I  can 
tell  you  with  greit  explicitnets  that  I  did 
not  have  General  MacArthnr  In  mmd  at  all. 
or  any  other  tridUldiial"  when  the  order  'was 
framed  without  coiifuliaticn  with  anyone 
out,slde  the  service  and  i.vurd  under  my  re- 
.sp<ins:lbility  as  Secretary  cf  \V  tr  '  I*  has 
been  said  that  it  oileinated  wrh  the  Chief 
of  Staff.  General  Marshall 

Meanwhile.  General  MacAnhur  has  dis- 
avowed any  "political  ambitions  whatstKTver. 
•  •  •  I  started  as  a  soldier  ui.d  I  will 
finish  as  one  '  Tl.at  statement  hat-  the  same 
purport  If  not  quite  the  same  finality  as 
Gen  William  Tecumteh  She:. nans  historic 
rejection  of  a  prcp.jsal  to  mi-.ke  l-i-n  Piesl- 
deiiv  when  he  said  that  if  n- nr.ria'od  he 
w  luld  not  accept  and  that  he  v.culd  net 
.•■■ervc  If  elected  That  rem.iins  a  worthy 
form  for  derlir.ations  of  political  honors  by 
generals  today. 


Missing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOiN.  V/ILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI  ■' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  30.  1943 

I'r.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le»ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  submit  herewitli  a  very  im- 
pressive, if  anonymous,  article  headed 
"Missing."  In  these  days  when  the  list  of 
"missing  in  action"  is  steadily  mounting, 
bringing;  as  it  does  grief  and  sorrow  into 
so  many  families,  this  article  i.s  well 
worth  reading: 

MISSING 

"Missing  In  action."  You  know  what  that 
can  mean. 

Mjin  says  you  must  be  brave.  "It's  what 
your  father  would  expect  of  us,"  she  tells 
you  when  It's  bedtime  and  your  chin  staits 
to  feel  shaky.  Then  she  kisses  you  extra 
hard  and  turns  her  head  away  so  you  can't 
see  her  eyes 

You've  never  let  her  see  you  cry.  Not 
ence.  since  that  telegram  came  and  .'he 
twifted  It  all  up  In  a  ball,  then  smoothed  it 
and  put  it  in  the  desk. 

But.  lying  In  bed,  you  play  "Pretend  " — 
pretend  you  can  hear  his  step  as  he  comes 
up  to  your  room— pretend  you  ccn  feel  a 
stubble  brush  your  forehead.  And.  some- 
times In  the  dark,  you  can  almost  smell  a 
cigarettey  suit  close  to  your  face. 

Lat*r  you  dream — dreams  that  you  don't 
tell  about.  And  in  the  morning  you  wake 
up  with  that  funny,  empty  feeling  in  your 
stoii.acb. 

Poor  little  guy.  We — all  of  us — wish  there 
were  fomething  we  could  do  Perli.pi  there 
13     Why  shouldn't  It  be  this? 


We  can  resolve  that  the  plans  your  fath«»r 
had  fiir  you  shall  remain  within  your  reaih, 
tiiHt  you  shall  have  the  chance  to  grow  and 
learn,  that  your  rpportunities  will  be 
bounded  only  by  ycur  own  get-up-and-go, 
that  ycu  will  progress  and  prosper  in  direct 
relation  to  your  own  ability — in  a  land  of 
freedom  and  opportunity. 

Tho^e  are  tlie  thlnns  your  dad  valued,  the 
things  for  which  he  gave  hLs  life.  Though 
some  may  strive  to  change  all  that — provide 
ycu  with  the  "bcnefirs"  of  an  all-powerful 
government,  the  "advr.ntaHfs"  of  regimenta- 
tion, the  "blessings"  of  bureaucracy — we  can 
resolve  they  won't  succeed. 

You.  son.  won't  re;:d  these  words,  and  If 
you  did,  they  wuuidij't  mean  much  to  you 
no-*.  But  your  father's  friends— known  and 
unknown — are  making  you  a  promise,  just 
the  same. 

You  may  never  hear  It  from  their  lips. 
But  If  you  were  older  you  would  read  it  in 
their  faces — rerogn.ze  it  in  their  spirit.  They 
are  determined  to  keep  Aineiica  free.  To 
keep  it  a  land  in  wiiich  the  government  is 
the  servant,  not  the  master  cf  the  people. 
To  keep  it  the  kind  of  America  your  dad 
wanted  to  preserve — for  you. 


From  Where  We  Live 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF    LOUISHNA 

IN  THE  HOUiE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdiicsday.  November  17,  1943 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, at  the  reque.st  of  my  constituents  of 
the  city  of  D*.  Riddcf.  La..  I  desire  to  in- 
chide  a  copy  of  an  article  and  answer 
thereto  in  rexjard  to  certain  conditions  in 
that  city  in  my  district. 

The  articles  follow: 

Feom  Where  W-:  Live — In  ANjWef.  to  From 
Whfre  I  Sit 

"FRO.M    WHEP.E    I   SFT" 

"Stop{>ed  Off  In  De  Ridder  the  other  day  and 
pot  to  talking  with  a  feller  who's  lived  there 
all  h  =  life 

"  'We  have  our  ups  and  downs  here.'  he 
savs  'B'.isiiu-.ss  w.is  '^cod  dvirmg  sawmill  days. 
After  the  timber  was  cut  out  things  died 
down  Then  they  picked  up  rir;ht  smart  again 
when  the  Army  camp*  were  built  ne;ir  here. 

"  'Bit  »heii  seme  toiks  sicncd  a  petition  for 
an  election  and  the  whole  parish  voted  for 
prohibit. on. 

"  That's  the  worst  thirg  that's  happened  to 
De  Ridrier  since  the  timber  was  cut  out.  First 
thing,  they  asked  u-s  tu  vote  a  4-nilll  tax  to 
take  the  place  of  taxes  we  had  been  getting 
from  restaurants  and  taverns. 

"  'And  busmes.=  ju.-t  dl  1  down.  Look  at 
those  vacant  buildings.  The  boot'e^^ers  we've 
got  now  don't  pay  any  tases.  We  sure  made 
'    a  mistake  in  that  election  ' 

"  F.om  where  I  sit.  De  Ridder's  getting  a 
sec:jnd  lesson  that  prrhibit'on  doesn  t  work — 
one  that  we  all  might  well  ponder. ' 

The  ad  From  Where  I  Sit,  by  Joe  Marsh 
app<-\red  In  the  Loesville  Leader.  June  24, 
1943,  paid  for  by  Brewing  Industry  Founda- 
tion. Louisiana  commirtee.  Roland  B.  How- 
ell. State  director,  613  Louisiana  National 
BuildinsT.  Baifn  Rnufe.  Tiie  Lee^ville  L-^ad- 
er  pr'nted  thi-  simply  as  a  paid  ad  p.t  d  no 
J  position  cf  this  paper  or  the  people  of  Lees- 
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vUle  Is  necessarily  reflected.  The  Brewing 
I:id'a.~t:y  Foundation,  Louisiana  committee. 
IS  1   -ponsible  for  the  ad. 

The  local  option  committee  of  Beaure- 
gard Parish  takes  full  responsibility  for  this 
reply  advertisement.  Statements  from  De- 
ll.duer  businessmen  are  simply  their  an- 
SKCis  to  o\:t  q'..;pst:cns  about  the  present  state 
of  business  iu  De  Ridder. 

Beaure^jrd  Parish  voted  dry  last  fall  and 
the  dry  laws  became  elective  January  1, 
1943.  Herein  we  seek  to  present  evidence  on 
only  the  one  i.'-sue  of  the  condition  of  busi- 
ness in  De  Ridder,  If  other  1-iues  arc  raised 
answei  -  are  rei.dy 

ONE    APOIOGY 

We  make  hut  one  apology— to  the  n^iany 
people  in  De  Ridder  who  were  not  given  op- 
porTvmitv  to  n'.nkr  a  statemer.t  as  to  business 
ri  De  Ridder.  Time  and  space  limited  us. 
( L'.^>cal  option  committc  Frank  Stagg.  act- 
ing chairman  ) 

WH\T    BUSINESSMEN    OF    DF    HIDDFR    SAY 

Combined  assets  of  De  Ridder's  two  banks, 
City  Savings  Bi>nk  and  First  National  Bank, 
sliow  an  Increise  of  81.863.494  11  according 
to  statemf-n's  published  June  30,  1942.  and 
Ju:<»  30    1943 

City  '  f  De  Ridder  general  fund  July  1,  1942. 
shewed  balance  of  $13.304  75;  $2,200  of  tlue 
v.as  paid  b^ck  to  special  pa\ing  fund  for 
equipment  leavini;  $11.104  79  as  operating 
funds  Several  miles  of  new  streets  opened 
and  built.  Ail  other  streets  and  culverts  put 
in  coiidition  July  1.  1943.  balance  w..s 
$14  872  90  This  is  without  liquor  licon:-*. 
Taxs  arc  paid  100  percent  to  date  De  Ridder 
ha=  been  complimented  by  comanding  ofScers 
of  .^rmy  units  stationed  and  maneuvering  in 
th.s  a:ca.  De  Ridder  air  bate  reports  no 
cases  cf  svplnlis  fcr  June  194.i,  iW  A  S.in- 
mons,  finance  commissioner  ) 

The  Fioyal  Cafe.  West  First  Street  has  h.td 
an  incica^e  every  month  over  the  previous 
month  thus  f.ir  in  1943,  June  1943  showed 
61  percvi-.t  ir.crer.se  over  December  M'M  This 
is  indicated  by  sales  tax  rrccrds  (Eldridt-e 
L  Morris  i 

Sales  for  first  6  m.onths  of  1943  are  over  50 
percent  ahead  of  the  same  period  m  1942. 
(West  B:us  .  by  W.  D    West.) 

liie  \olumc  of  business  fnr  Red  and  White 
Store  (ttrocerv)  is  greater  in  1943  th.m  m 
the  equivalent  period  in  1942  iR  R  Mc- 
Cain ) 

June  1943  was  33  ,  peicent  ahead  of  Jur.e 
1942.  There  was  not  an  Incident  of  bois- 
teious  conduct  m  the  store.  (Standard 
Mercaniile  Co  ) 

Our  business  shows  a  good  increase  over 
the  equivalent  period  cf  last  year.  (Shirley 
Bros.) 

Our  business  is  still  showiiig  incrci.ses. 
June  was  the  best  month  cf  1943  and  shows 
a  great  increase  over  June  1942.  (lies  Gro- 
cery, by  George  lies.) 

I  was  operating  a  place  of  liquor  In  De- 
Riddcr.  but  am  now  operating  a  cafe.  When 
liquor  wa,-^  voted  out  they  did  me  a  favor,  I 
nra  hippv  in  my  preseju  business  We  have 
all  the  business  we  c.tn  take  care  of.  (Tlie 
Ow!  Cafe,  by  Robert  Aiuirtw.-;  i 

Busmev;  through  the  first  6  months  of  1943 
shows  3^'',  ijercent  increase  over  the  first 
6  months  of  1942  Customers  are  more  pleas- 
ant to  Wat  en,  (Morgan  &  Llndsey,  by 
B:  1   Baier  ) 

My  rocirds  show  an  increase  over  December 
1942,  In  December  1942  we  served  19,876 
customers  in  May  1943  we  served  41,782 
customers,  an  Increase  of  21.906  persons 
served  In  May  over  December.  This  Increase 
was  liandled  by  the  same  number  of  em- 
plr.yees.  I  personally  attribute  this  Increase 
to  the  additional  time  for  service  one  way 


and    another      iBusy    Bee    Cafe,    Ray    Dale. 
ow.ier.) 

We  have  been  in  the  Jewelry  business  In 
De  Ridder  for  21  years.  Our  busme.ss  m  June 
this  year  exceeded  that  of  any  1  month  since 
^^t.■  came  to  De  Riddrr.  (Champion  Jtui-lry 
Si. -re,  by  J  F.  Chaini)ion  ) 

Ti:e  laundry  business  is  as  much  or  m.ire 
than  it  has  bi  en  at  any  time,  i  De  R. cider 
S.eam  Laundry,  by  Bill  Cline  ) 

Oar  bouks  t.h(iw  a  steadv  increase.  <-spe- 
cially  since  February  1943  Business  is  ab..ut 
20  or  25  percent  better  than  last  year  despite 
sliort.ige  of  e.->.sei,tial  items.  t'Voungblood 
Gioceiy,  by  O  B  ynuni-'b'.cod  ) 
Local  Option'  Committee 

BEAUREC^pn  Parish. 

Prank  St  ago. 
Acting  Chairm'in. 


Atldresj  by  Under  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson  at  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  Washington,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 
or 

HON,  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF   Pr.N.NSYl  VANIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wedne.'<ciai/.  December  1  ^Icfjiilative  day 
of  Tfiursdau.  Noirviber  18  > .  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  PrcMdent,  at  a  sol- 
emn ceremony  held  at  the  Wa.shinnton 
and  JefTerson  College  in  Washington, 
Pd..  on  November  20,  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred 
upon  the  Honorable  Robert  I .  Pattcr.son, 
Undfr  Secreta:  y  of  War  for  the  United 
States. 

In  presenting  the  Under  Secretary  and 
in  icccmmending  him  for  thi.s  high 
a'lvard.  the  distingui.'~hed  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Edward 
Martin,  read  a  citation  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  out  landing  service 
wh.ich  Mr.  Patter.'-on  has  rendered  to  this 
Nation,  both  as  a  fighting  soldier  and 
as  a  qualified  jurist  and  administrator. 

The  Under  Secretary,  in  his  accept- 
ance of  the  degree,  delivered  an  address 
bearing  upon  the  war  eflnrt  of  this  Na- 
tion wiiich,  I  am  .^ure,  is  worthy  of  the 
careful  study  and  consideration  of  e\ery 
American  citizen. 

Mr.  President.  I  a-k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  citation  read  by  Gov- 
ernor Martin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
address  delivered  by  Under  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  at  the  Washington  and 
Jefferson  Colle'^e  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CITATION  BY  GOV  EDWARD  MARTIN  FOR  HONORARY 
DEGREE  or  DCKTOR  OF  LAWS  TO  BE  CONFERRED 
VPON  THE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  POHTER  PATTER- 
SON.   UNDER   SECRETARY    OF   WAR 

It  is  my  honor  to  present  the  Honorable 
Robert  Porter  Patterson,  the  Under  Secretary 
cif  War  of  the  United  States.  A  graduate  of 
Union  College  and  of  the  Law  School  of  Har- 
vard University,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
In  the  State  of  New  York  and  shortly  there- 


after entered  llie  Ar.my.  In  the  First  World 
War  he  str\«'d  in  many  different  offensives, 
rose  from  j  tiMite  to  major,  was  awarded  the 
Distlnpui.-hed  Servlci  Crais  for  extraordi- 
nary heroism,  was  again  cited  In  general 
orders  for  gallant  and  meritorious  action. 
Wii.s  apr.in  cited  for  gallantry  m  action  and 
awarded  the  Silver  Star,  and  finally.  wa« 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  decoration  for  brav- 
ery when  wounded  m  action  For  9  years  he 
has  served  m  a  most  di.^tmguished  manner  as 
Judge  cf  the  United  States  District  Court, 
Southern  New  York  District.  He  was  then 
prunu'ted  to  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  Upon  the 
appriaal  cl  the  in  X  creating  the  i^fBce  of 
Under  .Secretary  ot  War.  Jud^;*  Puilerson  was 
choker  for  that  p<iMii<  n  Here  his  great  mili- 
tary exp«rience  and  his  eminent  le'j;al  attain- 
ments havf  combined  to  equ.p  him  lor  the 
respon-sinilitifs  whirn  a:e  in  w  his  in  Ameri- 
ca s  gicjt  emergency  Oiateful  for  his  skill. 
reinemDerini;  h:.-  biaverj  and  gallantry,  con- 
fident in  tne  SitMce  of  leadership  still  to  be 
rendered  in  the  winning  cf  llie  v.ar.  I  present 
him  fur  the  lior.uraiy  degree  ol  doctor  of 
laws 

ADDP.ElsS  ..V  TUr  HON    RABI  F  ROBERT  P    PArTrRSON, 

er.DtR  srcnFTARY  or  wai 

It  givfs  me  .sii'iK'articn  to  be  here  at  Wash- 
ington and  JefT-rson  for  these  ceremonies. 
College  campvises  have  taken  on  a  martial 
air— they  are  Reared  for  war.  Just  as  our  fac- 
tories and  mills  and  mines  are  geared  for  war. 
We  are  all  together  to  win  the  victory. 

The  Nation  knows  the  history  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson,  the  oldest  college  weet  of 
the  Allfghenies  You  have  given  us  scientlsta 
like  Dr.  Je.ssc  W.  Lazear  and  Dr.  William  B. 
Wherry — fijihteis  against  disease  to  whom, 
the  whole  woild  is  indebted.  Yuu  have  given 
us  great  public  figures,  like  James  G.  Blaine 
and  William  H  McGufTey.  The  McGufley 
readers  educated  many  generations  of  Ameri- 
can citizen?  Your  graduates  shed  luster  on 
your  instltutlrn 

You  are  making  your  contributlnn,  too.  In 
these  trying  and  fateful  times  In  addition 
to  continuing  your  work  In  civilian  educa- 
tion, you  have  taken  on  the  Job  of  training 
more  than  a  thntisand  soldiers— en' isted  men 
and  W\C's.  The  Army  Specialized  Training 
Unit  here  has  made  a  fine  record.  And  I  know 
that  everyone  is  satisfied  with  the  work  done 
In  the  Adjutant  General's  clas.aflcation 
sch'M  1 

Todwy  I  am  going  to  tall',  briefly  about  the 
war  and  its  pi  ogress  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
that  the  war  is  almost  over.  But  I  cannot 
tell  you  that.  The  hardest  fj^ihilng  lies 
ahead, 

.Ml  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  heard  plenty  of 
opiim.lsiic  talk  In  -eccnt  weeks.  Th.e  news,  on 
the  whole,  lias  been  p:.<jd.  The  da\s  cf  of- 
fensive sweeps  by  the  Germans  (Jii  the  great 
scale  are  past.  They  are  on  the  dr-fensive; 
they  have  had  hard  blows  from  t!ie  Rus-i ms 
on  their  eastern  front — staggering  blows. 
Our  bombers  and  the  British  bombers,  taking 
off  from  a  hundred  airfields  on  every  day  of 
good  weather,  are  dropping  tons  of  destruc- 
tion upon  German  war  industries  But  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  with  winter  com- 
ing on.  tlie  days  of  good  weath.er,  weather 
go<xl  enough  for  attacks  in  great  strength, 
number  only  5  or  6  days  a  month. 

I  was  out  in  the  southwest  Pacific  a  few 
months  ago,  and  I  know  sc^mething  first-hand 
about  the  situation  there.  It  is  a  tough  Job 
to  fight  a  two-front  war— and  that  is  what 
we  are  doing.  We  were  caught  short  In  the 
first  place  in  the  Pacific  and  fought  a  serlea 
of  stubborn  retreats.  Our  troops  fought  hard, 
but  they  were  retreats. 

Now  we  are  battling  our  way  back  again. 
We  are  driving  the  Japs  out  of  one  stronshold 
after   another.     Tlie  ground   forces,   tlie   air 
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forces.  th«  Ku^y  are  nil  d -ma;  an  excellent 
J<jb  But  we  are  sti.i  on  the  edges  of  Japan's 
war-wun  rmp.re  We  are  stili  a  long  way 
iTi'tn  Toky  •  We  are  pushing  now  ayalnst 
the  s'.rnriKhuld  at  Rabaul.  When  Rab;  ul  la 
taicen— ii:-d  it  v.'.l  b«-  l«lien — we  shall  still  be 
3.O0O  miles  frona  the  heart  of  Japan. 

The  European  sic'.e  cf  the  two-Iront  war 
hp.s  sh'jwn  more  progress.  The  Allies  have 
taken  north  Africa  and  Sicily.  Italy  Is  out 
cf  the  war  Mark  Clark  s  Fifth  Army  ar.d 
Mor.ti?  meryt  Eighth  Army,  however,  are 
li;ch;;ii?  their  way  up  the  Italian  Peninsula. 
They  have  been  at  It  for  week«.  flzhtin?  in 
the  flooded  valleys  and  the  Increasing  enowg 
cf  the  Apennlne  Peaks 

The  GeiniMns  In  Italy  have  chosen  to  cp- 
P')t«  our  advance  In  d.fticult  country.  Tliey 
have  had  time  to  prepare  defenses,  to  build 
pill  b>ixes,  to  concentrate  strength  In  every 
narrow  pass  where  pr<jeress  must  be  m:ide. 
Proete-'s  from  south  to  north  In  Italy  s  narrow 
peninsula  can  be  made  only  along  cc.i.«tal 
routes  or  through  the  mountain  patsc?. 
Lateral  roads  from  east  to  west — 60  Important 
to  Army  supply — are  almost  nonexistent. 
There  is  no  chance  for  a  w.ir  of  swift  m.ove- 
mont  there;  the  battle  In  Italy  has  become  a 
slugi^lng   match. 

Our  soldiers  in  Italy  have  found  no  slack- 
ening In  the  morale  of  the  German  soldier. 
Our  bombings  of  Germany  undoubtedly  have 
shaken  the  confidence  cf  the  heme  front.  We 
have  wiped  out  the  great  Industrial  city  of 
Hamburg;  we  have  made  heavy  strikes  against 
German  alrp'ane  factories,  ball-bearing 
plants,  oil  refineries,  and  railroad  centers. 
We  shall  continue  to  make  those  strikes — 
and  In  greater  strcneth.  But  more  German 
divisions  have  been  sent  into  Italy,  and,  be- 
hind their  defenses  there,  the  veteran  soldiers 
cf  those  divisions  fight  wlih  expertness  and 
confidence 

Our  powerful  Russian  allies  have  inflicted 
huce  !os.sps  on  the  Germany  Army  of  the 
ca.«tern  front.  It  is  there  that  the  greate.'-t 
and  most  destructive  battles  of  the  war  have 
been  fought. 

You  will  remembi-r  that  the  Germans  lost 
20  divisions  in  their  disastrous  defeat  at 
Stalingrad  But  nrt  many  realize  that, 
since  Stalln>;rad.  Germany  has  activated  or 
reequipped  60  more  divisions.  Our  bomb- 
lig.s  and  British  b<imbings  are  cutting  down 
G  rmaiiys  producthe  capacity;  but  German 
Industries  have  been  able,  one  way  or  an- 
other, to  furni-h  equipment  for  those  troops 
and  to  manufacture  In  sufficient  quantity 
such  new  weapons  as  the  rocket  gun  and  the 
ttf  er  tank. 

There  Is  a  hard  fight  ahead  of  us.  We  all 
should  be  prepared  for  It.  The  German  cap- 
ture of  the  Island  of  Lcros  In  the  EKxlecanese 
this  week  Is  not  cf  gieat  military  Importance 
But  It  Is  a  significant  answer  to  those  who 
have  predicted  an  early  weakening  In  Ger- 
many's will  to  resist. 

The  year  ahead  Is  the  year  of  decision.  It 
Will  see  military  operations  of  tremendous 
scope  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  commanders. 
No  thinking  man  would  predict  when  the 
war  will  end.  but  I  am  sure  that,  in  1944.  the 
blows  will  be  struck  that  will  determine  the 
cutccme. 

The  drive  to  victory  will  need  the  courage 
»nd  determination  and  wholehearted  patriot- 
ism of  every  young  man  and  woman  here — 
of  every  American  soldier  and  every  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Our  first  th-^ughts,  in  what- 
ever we  undertake,  must  be  with  the  brave 
boys  who  are  fighting  for  us  overseas — fight- 
ing In  the  air  at  30  0(X)  feet,  at  50  below  zero — 
fighting  on  the  high  seas  with  perils  lurking 
beneath  the  waves  and  from  the  skies — 
fighting  In  the  hot.  steaming  Jungles  where 
living  itself  la  a  burden  except  to  those  of 
Stout  hearts.     They  have  stout  hearts. 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHVSETTS 

IN  TilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wcdncsdaj.  Dtxctnbcr  1,  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rcmarlcs  in  the  Recohd,  I 
wish  to  include  an  article  wh:cii  ap- 
peared in  the  Bcston  Sunday  Po>t  on 
November  28,  1943,  by  Warr»  n  Carberg: 

Patton  s  CfSE  Kas  Two  Sides — Battle  Sikmn 

ON  Gh:nesal  and  True  Conditiijn  c  f  Su^liir 

Both  to  Ee  Capejullt  CoNSiDERrD 
(By  Waricn  Car'oe:::) 

When  histories  of  the  prpsent  conflict  have 
become  yellowed  and  brittle  w.th  age.  Ge;.- 
e:al  Pattens  prect".lent-shattenii^  burst  cf 
temper  in  the  north  African  army  hospital 
will  remain  a  fresh  aud  vivid  tubjoct  fur 
discussion. 

T:)e  striking  of  a  hosrit:^.li?ed  soldier  by 
a  gei.eral  officer  :s  o:^.e  fcr  the  b'_  rk,  not  or:I/ 
in  tr.L?  country,  but  all  ever  the  w^.rld.  M.l- 
itary  men  and  veterans  In  this  country  h.ive 
alr'.ady  waxed  red  hot  on  the  subj  ct.  Curi- 
ciiely  ent-ugh,  along  with  cunsideriible  ccn- 
demnaticn.  one  hears  rau^h  symn.it'ny  for 
our  sliort-tenipered  field  cJauer  and  c^ns.d- 
erable  speculation  about  ilie  si,!d:er  who  g>..t 
slafped. 

The  incident  throws  into  the  cp?n  a  sub- 
ject which  veterar.s  are  least  likely  to  dis- 
cuss. Stories  about  soldiers  who  arc  awarded 
decorations  for  bravery  are  told  and  retold. 
For  those  who  could  not  stand  the  eaff  cf 
battle  there  Is  the  quiet  ai.d  rest  of  obhvicn. 
If  these  men  succeed  in  reaching?  the  sanc- 
tuary cf  a  hospit.il  along  with  those  vmo 
have  been  wounded  or  who  r.re  really  HI, 
they  are  treated  politely,  but  are  firmly 
shunted  br.ck  to  the  front.  When  they  re- 
turn to  their  outfits  they  are  either  ostra- 
cized or  challer.ged  to  a  free-fcr-all.  History 
relates  that  thousands  who  have  left  the  field 
during  the  heat  of  a  general  enga^eme:n  en 
one  pretext  or  anoiher  have  been  shot  cK  \*u 
In  cold  bleed  by  enraged  officers  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  round  them  up. 

But  written  history  fails  to  recall  any  case 
where  a  commanding  general  actually  in- 
vaded a  hospital  to  vent  his  spleen  on  a 
poor  unfortunate  who,  accordins  to  the  rec- 
ords, had  broken  down  under  the  Ehatteriiig 
impact  of  heavy  shell  fire. 

Even  though  we  may  be  charitable  enough 
to  believe  that  General  Patton  was  rii^ht  :n 
assuming  the  hospitalized  soldier  to  have 
been  a  skxiL^^er  and  a  "gcid  bricker."  his 
action  at  the  hospital  will  bring  di  wn  on  him 
universal  condemnation.  Net  only  did  he 
break  our  own  Ironclad  military  law  that 
an  officer  must  ne'  er  strike  an  enlisted  man, 
but  he  also  offended  the  unwritten  precept 
of  humanity  that  a  soldier  In  the  hospital  is 
Inviolate. 

The  border  line  between  th?  so-called 
shell-shock  case  and  the  man  who  fui.k.-;  it 
through  cowardice  is  hard  to  derlne  and  has 
long  baffled  psychologists  and  doctors.  It  is 
generally  conceded,  however,  that  there  are 
legitimate  cases  where  men  break  diwn  un- 
der the  strain  of  battle  through  no  fault  cf 
their  own.  Our  Army  hospitals  are  still 
treating  men  who  became  shell-shock  vic- 
tuns  In  the  last  war. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  success  cf  our 
military  efforts  our  high-ranking  military 
leaders  are  not  known  for  their  ability  as 
psychologists.  Certainly  "Old  Blood  and 
Guts"  never  split  hairs  on  the  subject  of 
courage.    If  a  man  crumbled  In  the  face  cf 


tiie  cr.en.y.  in  his  oplnicn  he  deserved  but 
liiile  cci-s.deratlon. 

MALINCEREKS  SCOaNED 

Furthermore,  every  man  who  his  been  in 
the  service  c  jn  recall  that  many  "cold 
brlckers"  and  nialingcrtrs  clten  fake  lline>s 
to  get  ovt  cf  the  lines  and  into  hospitals. 
These  soldiers  Incur  the  hatred  and  contempt 
of  their  cwn  co.nirades,  from  whom  ncthi:;q 
can  be  concealed  Tl:e  wounded  mm  treat 
them  with  harsli  ircr.y.  and.  in  general,  life 
for  them  is  no  b»d  of  rose*. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  S'rgeant  B  in 
the  last  war.  He  was  an  exemplary  soldier  in 
e\ery  respect  until  t!:e  bi.;  drive  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  cpened  He  knew  his  infantry  drill 
regulations  from  ccvtr  to  cover.  He  get 
along  well  with  his  n'.en.  Kis  personal  cour- 
age was  above  sutpicicn.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  drive  st.-.ried  a:.d  the  ccmpjiiy  w.is  icr«.cd 
to  undergo  perl,  d.^  of  the  most  intense  shell- 
ing he  br.ke  down  p.nd  had  to  be  hotpitalized 
Just  when  he  was  needed  most. 

Altlioiirh  mnnv  of  his  comrades  wore  either 
killed  cr  wounded  in  the  action  which  he 
escaped  by  goi'..^  to  the  hTi^pital.  the  men 
who  survived  did  not  forget.  When  hi  re- 
turned to  the  company  the  matter  was 
brcujth':  up  and  he  was  challerged  to  a  fi'^ht. 

He  came  out  second  best  in  one  of  thc^e 
SBiituinaiV  cla.^hes  in  a  place  remote  frcm  the 
company  billef:.  But  at  least  his  reputation 
fcr  courage  w.is  partially  restored  ;!nd  in  sub- 
sequent engagements  he  endured  the  rigors 
cf  shell  fire  remarkably  well. 

In  the  French  Arn.y.  certain  of  their  colo- 
nial units  were  considered  among  the  best  cf 
their  trccps  in  personal  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat, but  decidedly  unreliable  when  called  en 
to  face  heavy  shell  fire  over  ior.g  pcrajd;.  In 
one  instance  they  broke  and  thd  from  the.r 
po~ts  leaving  an  entire  sector  Unrtuarded. 
A  re.^er\e  unit  had  to  be  rushed  up  to  cover 
their  section  of  the  front.  Tlie  high  com- 
mand took  action,  not  against  them,  but  tlieir 
ctncers.  and  some  cf  them  were  relieved  of 
their  ccmniand. 

The  men  of  our  own  Army  iisually  star.d 
battle  conditions  as  w.-ll  if  not  belter  than 
other  nationalities.  Neverth'^Iess,  battle  cou- 
ditioiis  are  hard  to  take.  What  soldier  has 
not  quaked  m  his  boots  when  he  has  heard 
his  first  big  shell  scream  down  on  him  from 
some  irreat  heit'ht  and  then  has  felt  its  tre- 
mendous ccncussioii?  Even  the  most  stable 
nerv  us  conditions  are  shaken  by  the  impact 
of  heavy  shell  fire. 

Mi'^P.M.E  VITAL  QUESTION 

But  there  is  anothv-^r  side  to  this  question — 
that  of  morale.  To  military  men  it  is  all 
important,  even  more  so  than  the  welfare  o'f 
an  individual. 

Let  us  consider  how  morale  wi.rks.  Con- 
sider an  infantry  company  that  has  been 
trained  to  f.'.;ht  together  for  a  year  or  mere. 
They  are  like  brothers.  They  are  conversant 
w:»h  one  ar.otl-.er's  pecul'aritios,  strengths, 
ar.d  weaknesses.  They  have  sh-Ted  one  an- 
other's f-^cd  sent  fr  ni  home  In  packages, 
their  cieare':tes.  their  domestic  troubles,  their 
loves,  and  their  hates. 

Then  the  hxj,  day  cmcs — the  day  fcr  which 
all  have  been  planning.  The  company  g'^es 
into  action.  Death  is  In  the  air  for  the 
first  time.  Individuftlly.  many  of  them  may 
not  be  men  nf  gieat  courage.  But  collec- 
tively they  are  able  to  fight  like  the  heroes 
they  are. 

They  huddle  In  their  fox  holes  waiting  for 
the  bid;  at* ack  under  terriric  shell  fire.  This 
Is  their  bitj  nvmient.  Their  one  fear  is  that 
tiiey  w:ll  show  fear.  All  are  tense.  Then 
someone  makes  a  wise  crack.  Nerves  are 
reia.xed  in  a  burst  of  merriment.  H — 1,  who 
could  quit  with  a  gang  like  this? 

But  there  aie  always  a  few  who  can't  stand 
the  gaff,  and  many  of  these  men  are  to  be 
pitied.  I  can  remember  a  scene  at  Eoti- 
resches  in  lyi8  when  a  runner  working  along 
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a  f.'ld  sv. "pt  br  maoh!ne-gtin  fire  pr.used  to 
tre  n  drink  to  a  fallen  comrade. 

"What's  the  matter.  Buddy  ''  he  inquired 
policiticusly.  as  he  drew  out  his  canteen  to 
give  th?  fallen  one  a  drink. 

"I  think  I've  been  gas.sed.  '  the  prostrate 
one  replied.  The  runner  jcrhed  the  canteen 
away  He  knew  that  there  v. i.s  no  gas  m  tlie 
uir  that  day 

"G.s.  h-  1  "  lie  irr. orted  "This  water  is  for 
guys  tliai  were  hit  by  bullets." 

Another  soldier  came  into  a  dressing  station 
wiure  the  dead  and  wounded  ia\  all  around 
on  siretthors.  He  told  a  medic  that  a  German 
had  hit  him  in  tlie  stomach  wiih  the  butt  of 
1.1-  !.fi.'.  The  doctor  exam.n-^d  hi:n  m.d 
I'lund  no  m.<:k  He  glared  at  him  impatient- 
ly and  then  tuiited  to  an  drd.  rly. 

so.ME  Rr..:A:N  .vtr'  f 

"Paint  liim  with  iochiic,  ti-)al  s  the  right 
color  for  him."  he  ordered 

The  altermath  cl  the  stcry  is  worth  re- 
peat.ng.  Bv  the  time  the  scld.er  rciurned  to 
his  own  company  the  stcry  had  gamed  wide 
circulation.  He  was  challenged  and  beaten  In 
fan  li-'  t  bv  ,.  comrade  Tne  i.cxt  time  the 
conipoiiiy  went  into  action  the  soldier  re- 
deemed liiinstlt  in  fine  fashion  and  finally 
was  killed  in  action. 

This  man  simply  lost  his  neivc  and  latrv 
succeeded  in  pulling  hiin&elf  together.  Serine 
who  breek  under  shell  fire  never  aic  able  to  do 
this,  but  are  returned  to  tivilian  life  broken 
men — broken  beci.use  th.ey  la:lod  the  test 

Officers  sometimes  miss  the  ni..rk.  too.  But 
It  IS  more  seriou.-  l(jr  them.  Tluy  must  I'.l- 
ways  present  a  demeaiu.r  of  coolness  and  u:i- 
shakeable  courage.  When  an  officer  breaks 
he  is  relieved  of  his  command,  usually  icr 
Inefficiency  or  for  physical  disability. 

It  IS  to  bo  presumed  that  an  <  iricer  cf  Gen- 
eral Patton's  high  standii-.g  mu^t  liave  been 
undtr  s  line  great  nerve  strain  to  have  given 
way  as  he  d:d.  He  01  ten  wept  violently  over 
the  graves  of  soldiers  killed  in  action.  It  is 
hard  to  Judge  any  soldier  m  battle  by  any 
ordinary  yardstitks  of  characltr  mcasure- 
ment.  In  Patton's  case  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  be  charitable. 

A  high-ranking  officer  spoke  on  tlie  subject 
of  courage  recently.  He  pointed  out  that  it 
is  easy  to  be  pleasant  and  well  contreillcd  and 
C'jur  jeous  when  we  aic  well-rested,  well- 
fed,  and  under  familiar  conditions 

Boxers  and  football  players  enter  their  re- 
spective aiena.^  and  perform  with  skill  and 
C'.-urage,  but  they  are  usoially  at  the  very  peak 
Of  well-being  But  in  battle  men  fight  under 
the  mrj-t  terrible  conditions  and  the  stakes 
are  liie  or  death. 

In  the  north  African  campaitin  o.ur  trocps 
at  the  front  endured  unspeakable  hardships 
for  many  weeks.  They  tl.gged  along  In  the 
cold  and  the  rain  and  the  mud.  "Pney  ate  C 
rations  mostly  and  hot  food  when  they  could 
get  it  Under  such  conditions  a  n^an  gn'W:i 
sodden  and  numb  with  fatigue  He  reaches 
a  pcint  where  he  Just  "doesn't  give  a  damn" 
what  happens  to  him. 

He  longs  lor  the  warmth  of  a  hom»'-cooked 
meal  and  tiie  comfort  of  a  bed  with  real 
sheets.  The  miracle  is  that  when  the  call  to 
action  comes  that  so  few  break;  that  s(j  many 
attain  such  heights  of  h.troisin  ur.der  condi- 
tions fnat  only  carefully  trained  s. -Idiers  can,. 
Withstand.  With  what  terrnr  the  average 
civilian  would  receive  a  command  to  charge 
over  a  fire-swept  field. 

General  Eisenhowers  prompt  action  In 
General  P..ttJns  case  1-  a  fine  commentary 
oil  the  regard  wifii  which  an  'irdinary  en- 
li- tod  man  is  held,  partiovilarly  if  he  has  been 
admitted  to  a  hospital  for  treatment. 

Th.e  public  v  ill  alway.s  condfinn  an  action 
of  tliis  k.nd  and  will  feel  safer  that  we  have 
a  man  of  Judicial  temperament  in  supreme 
command  If  the  unf'.rtunate  enlisted  man 
who  received  the  'lap  did  not  belong  in  tire 
hospital  and  should  hTve  remained  with  his 
conimand,  that  is  a  question  loi  the  medioal 
cffi^eii  t'..  decide. 


The  Imperial  Valley  of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wcdncsda'j   Dcccn-.bcr  1,  1943 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Momber.s  of  ihi.s  Huu.se  liave  heard  me 
tptak  with  considerable  pride  ^rom  time 
to  time  cf  tlie  I.mperial  Valley  of  Cali- 
f'U'nia.  Thi.^  i;-  one  cf  the  richest  and 
mcst  pi'.iduclhj  farming  areas  in  the 
v.oild.  It  lies  entirely  below  sea  level. 
Ihc  district  co^mp:  ise^  612. C58  acre.s,  of 
which  472.123  are  farmablo,  and  can  be 
watered  by  nuan.-,  cf  a  well-developed 
irrigauon  .'system,  th.e  water  being 
brought  frcm  tlie  ac' joining  Colorado 
R'\pr.  Thfi'o  are  4  488  farin.'<  m  the  dis- 
trict, about  half  of  thorn  being  owner- 
cporaied  and  the  other  half  being  ten- 
ant-operated. The  average  number  of 
pores  in  a  farm  is  a  little  over  100  acre.s. 
The  total  number  of  acrts  actually  in 
cultivation  ir  Marrh  1943  was  384.899 
and  in  October  1943.  374  996. 

With  the  thought  that  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  show  the  \ariely  of  field  crops, 
t^arden  crops,  and  permanent  crops,  to 
V.  Inch  the  Impel  lal  \'alley  is  planted,  I 
am  pivinR  a  list  of  the  complete  plant- 
ings foi  both  March  and  October  which 
will  indicate  why  the  other  section.s  of 
the  United  States  depend,  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  they  sometimes  re- 
alize, upon  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, particularly  duimg  the  seasons 
when  the.se  commodities  are  coming  out 
of  California.     The  list  follows; 
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1.911 

14 
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1.2M 
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41 
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4'.' 

I'.Ji 
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dur  li'ii  crops— CoDtjrucd. 
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y- 
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H> 

Ul 
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1" 

^^ 
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i 
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I 
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J4 
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2 
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1.1 

3 
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n 

* 
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.4 
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S3 
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rcrrnaru  ni  ai>j>5.-. 
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:♦! 

•»-' » 

!''''"•        -  .-- 

I.Vl 
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<.i>il>«"- . 

(01 

t7'» 

I'l-ian.^ . ...... 

402 
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1  1  ai.iiis 

t'Ci 

1.2 
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X  h:i 

3.411 
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Htraw  lirnio 

II 

....... 

t-'liadi'  trif> 

i5 

A 

<!ijflyule 

I 

(>liv.-s 

1 

1 

Muf.l  frui! 

10 

Xi 

!'■  ni(t;ratiati-s 

1 

1 
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* 

•t 
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Mowed,  not  in  trup 

3fii.7'4 
23.  H.' 

T.  tul  arra  farmed 

Airpr4?e  r;.  t  furiric'<l 

72.  ■'ii-' 

'li.la.'  rHtMirlnl 

.\rrM;:o  nut  furnip'i 

4.'-:.  4nl 

14,  ;..' 

'I'.i;!!  area  fiirmaMi' 

-N.  t  faniialile 

472.  123 
;4<i.  .'C 
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.'(1 
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■  Mjij.r;;; 
irdiiilt'.l. 
'  .\iTfai;p  "•>  iiCfMUnts  ct>iir.le<l. 

.\l.;.ri.Mn!;ili"  dulv 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  are  from  the 
annual  crop  survey  report  for  1943  of 
the  Imperial  irrigation  district,  and  are 
made  up  from  data  furnished  by  the 
zanjeros.  T!ie  compilation  presents  a 
picture  of  Imperial  Valley  crops  and 
acreages  that  is  jast  about  as  accurate 
as  It  is  possible  to  obtain 

Evan  T.  Hewes,  of  El  Centre,  is  the 
president  of  the  Imperial  irrif^ation  dis- 
trict, and  he  and  Charles  Morrow.  B.  F. 
Gnib'J.  M.  Trentham.  and  Mark  Rose, 
make  up  tlie  present  board  of  directors. 


Concerning  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REi  RE!:ENTATIVCy 

r.'.T'r/ov.  }:^>vrn.bcr  30.  1043 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  th.-  Se- 
attle Star,  cf  Seattle,  Wa^h..  rectnliy 
pubhshed  an  interesting  edilonal  v. uii 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


respect  to  the  recent  vote  on  subsidies, 
which.  I  am  convinced,  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  the  majority  of  Congress  and 
to  tilt'  country  as  a  whole. 

The  ediLorial  is  self-explanatory. 
Here  it  is: 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  EOES  OF  BUBSIDirS 

First  rcuiid  In  the  fight  for  subsidies  Is  lest. 
Tin-  HuUie  voted  uvtrwhelmingly  yesterday 
to  ban  yubsuiies. 

Ref  ubhcan  Representatives  Holmis.  Hokan. 
and  NOEMAN  of  Washington  were  among  that 
overmrhehniiig  majority 

Dcm^jcratic  Washington  Representatives 
MicNL'soN  as  he  promis^-d  through  the  Seat- 
tle Star.  Corrrx.  and  Jackson  (the  latter  ab- 
eent  In  the  service  but  paired  with  an  absent 
Republican)  ahcw  on  the  vote  ledger  as  hav- 
ing favored  subsidies. 

This  was  a  momentous  vote  to  you  and  your 
ne^ifhbcr. 

If  as  many  bel'.eve.  your  grocery,  meat,  and 
clothing  bill  skyrocket  under  the  tnflatlon 
that  lack  of  nubtstdles  may  touch  off.  remem- 
ber Messrs  Holmxs.  Hokan  and  Norman. 

They.  In  effect,  say  to  you  "Do  your  own 
woirylng." 

The  fight  against  subsidies  was  led  by  the 
farm  bloc. 

Joined  with  them  were  antladminlstration 
forces  to  whom  anything  the  administration 
favored  la  so  much  poison 

Oftentimes  we.  Ux>.  disagree  with  the  ad- 
ministration, but  «hen  It  is  right  we  are  big 
enough  to  agree  with  It 

Fighting  the  Icfeing  fight  for  subsidies  Is 
labor. 

Selfishness  is  the  guiding  factor  In  the 
whole   thing 

The  organized  farm  groups  want  higher 
prices  for  the  produce  their  members  grew. 

They  have  bo  far  offered  no  means  of 
•topping  the  inflation  that  must  follow. 

We  have  t)een  for  the  farmer  In  many  of 
his  troubles,  have  unqualifiedly  supported 
movements  to  get  him  additional  seasonal 
lab<ir.  a  fair  price  for  his  commodity. 

We  believe  now  that  It  Is  time  for  the 
organizations  who  represent  him  to  let  us  in 
en  their  secrets. 

Hew  are  they  ■^olng  to  balance  your  income 
and  your  grocery  and  meat  bills? 

The  columns  of  the  Seattle  Star  are  open 
to  them  and  this  Is  a  challenge  to  them  to 
produce  such  a  plan. 


Letter  From  President  Hopkins  of  Dart- 
mouth Collefe  to  Dartmonth's  Sons  at 
War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

^    HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NrW   BAMPSHIRK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  1  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  November  18k  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
uhtch  President  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  is  sending  to  all 
former  students  and  alumni  of  Dart- 
mouth College  who  are  in  the  service 
anywhere  abroad  or  in  various  parts  of 
this  country.  This  is  a  rather  novel 
thing  for  the  president  of  a  great  univer- 
sity to  do.  I  think  it  is  very  commend- 
able. I  believe  the  letter  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Senate  and  the  public. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, ai>  follows: 

HANo\-rR.  N   E  ,  November  1,  1043. 

To  Dart  mouth' yi  Sons  at  W'a'-- 

For  rnyself .  p.s  well  as  in  behalf  of  my  asso- 
ciates (  f  the  resident  ccUece.  I  wish  to  send 
Chri.stra.is  greetings  to  each  and  every  Da."-:- 
mouih  man  in  the  armed  servlce.i.  To  s,>y 
that  we  at  home  have  deep  Interest  In  ycu 
and  in  the  records  ycu  are  making  is  but 
faint  -suggestion  of  the  concern  we  liave  f.  r 
you  and  the  affection  with  which  we  think 
of  you.  Because  of  you.  amone  others,  the 
world  has  possibility  (jf  being  a  far  different 
place  than  otherwise  it  could  have  been.  Nwt 
solely,  however,  with  thought  of  the  worlds 
welfare,  but  very  personally  likewise  and  in- 
timately in  thought  of  the  welfare  of  Dait- 
mouth  men  in  days  to  come.  In  many  ca.«es 
sons  a)id  succe.ssors  of  you  Dartmcuth  mf-:i 
In  the  service,  we  here  in  your  coUeije  home 
breathe  constantly  a -id  very  reverently  the 
prayer  that  God  will  watch  over  you,  wherever 
you  may  be.  This  Is  the  word  I  wish  I  might, 
with  a  clasp  of  the  h.ind,  say  to  each  one  of 
you  face  to  face. 

And  finally,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  to;-..=t 
very  sincerely  to  each  one  of  you  individually. 
In  Hovty's  phrase,  "Here's  luck  In  the  teetli 
ol  all  v/inds  blowing." 

ERrrrsT  M   Hopkins. 
Presid.ent,  Dartmouth.  College. 


The  Petroleum  Policy  of  the  United  States 


li^TTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

or   MATNB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  1  deoislative  day 
of  Thursday.  November  18 k  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  in- 
teresting and  informative  address  deliv- 
ered today  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Bfewster  1  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Baltimore  Giant,  100-oc- 
tane  plant  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey,  located  at  Baltimore,  Md, 
The  address  is  on  the  general  subject 
of  the  petroleum  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  oojection.  the  addre.^s 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  p.inted  in  the  REcor.D. 
as  follows: 

As  a  boy  my  great-j;randfather  told  me  f 
readrig;  by  the  light  of  the  fireplace,  later 
his  mother  allowed  him  a  candle.  Finally 
came  a  whale-oil  la  Tip  from  the  Yankee 
whalerfi  of  Nantucket — to  give  place  'iter  to 
the  kciosene  lamps  ot  my  own  youth.  The 
petroleum   age   was   dawmng. 

Now  we  gather  heie  in  the  sh.idow  of  the 
Capitol  to  dedicate  this  latest  cffering  .it 
the  shrine  of  Mars.  This  utterly  bewl'd- 
erlng  mechanical  marvel  towering  253  feet 
In  the  air  to  dwarf  the  test  tubes  cf  our 
laboratory  days  in  schocl  is  a  gu.nranty  that 
the    Ui  ited    Nations    will    prevail. 

Here  today  Is  symbolized  the  evolution  of 
petroleum   in   its  ser'iice   to   mankind. 

In  this  century  petroleum  has  come  *"> 
reign  supreme  ver  the  other  elements  th.it 
were  long  the  desire  of  all  mankind.  Pe- 
troleum today  is  power. 

The  Nation  shuddered  10  days  aeo  when 
the    Petroleum    Administrator    for    War    at 


Chicago  declared  that  America  would  not 
be  able  ""to  oil  another  war."  Obviously 
Secretary  Ickes  d  les  not  mean  that  we  want 
another  war  but  has  in  mind  for  the  I  AteC 
States  to  be  so  prepared  with  petroleum  re- 
sources that  another  war  wi'l  be  prevented. 
As  the  "flve  innocents  abroad"  set  out  on 
their  aerial  travels  .round  the  world.  Sen- 
ator TF.VM.iN  instructed  Senator  Me.\d  and 
myself,  among  other  things,  to  look  care- 
f'.i!ly  into  the  petroleum  situation.  What 
we  found  pave  us  considerable  occasion  for 
concern. 

The  first  impression  was  the  profound 
significance  of  petroleum  in  the  modern 
world  and  p:  rticularly  In  modern  war. 
I 'ire  ^han  50  percent  of  the  tonnpge  to 
the  Mediterranean  theater  of  operations  this 
past  year  has  been  petroleum  pioducts. 

A  ton  of  bombs  on  Berlin  predicates  ap- 
pr(  xiir.ately  4   to   5   tons  of   petroleum. 

A  m.dprn  bomber  takes  around  a  gallon 
of  high-octane  gasoline  per  mile.  Nothing 
better  illustrates  the  latent  power  of  pe- 
troleum than  to  realize  that  one  of  thesi 
qiL'nntic  machines  of  mi'>d»*rn  war  weighing 
10  to  29  tons  with  its  bomb  lead  can  be  car- 
ried nearly  a  mil-  throusl  the  air  at  ter- 
rific speeds  by  a  single  callon  of  high-octane 
gnsolme  such  as  this  new  plant  turns  out. 

Yet  this  nl<:o  means  that  a  thousand 
bombers  over  Berlin  require  a  million  and  a 
h;r.f  gallons  of  high-octane  gasoline  to  get 
tb.em  there  and  back. 

No  one  begrudges  our  air  force  or  our 
allies  the  enormous  tonnage  of  petroleum 
to  keep  th"m  in  the  air,  but  as  we  talk  of 
treniend'iusly  expanded  armies  and  navies 
and  air  forces,  it  behooves  us  to  make  sure 
we  will  have  the  fuel  to  keep  them  going. 

We  may  have  all  the  ships  and  planes  ari 
tar.ks  in  the  world,  but  without  petroleum 
tney  are  nothing — they  are  but  sounding 
brass  and  tinklinr  cymbals. 

It  is  both  interesf.ng  and  significant  to 
note  that  90  percer.t  of  the  petroleum  re- 
sotirccs  of  the  ei.rth  are  ccntrclled  by  the 
United  Nations. 

Germany  has  performed  a  miracle  In  pro- 
ducing high-octane  gasoline  from  coal,  but 
at  a  tremer.dnus  dram  tipon  her  other  re- 
sovirces  of  material  and  manpower  to  create 
the  facilities  ar:d  k^ep  them  functioning. 

Strategic  studies  all  indicate  that  a  pe- 
tr'  icuni  economy,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  defeat  a  coal  economy  at  this  stage 
In  the  world's  history  and  this  condition 
seems  likely  to  continue  for  at  least  many 

This  week  I  attended  the  commissioning 
of  T.he  H'irvct.  the  latest  w^rd  1"  aircraft 
carriers.  I  sa"^  its  nc.-t  for  100  planes  and 
also  the  tanks  in  which  must  go  millions 
cf  gallons  of  oil  and  gasoline  without  which 
its  striking   power   is  paralyzed. 

Five  huidred  gallons  of  oil  are  required 
to  send  thL-  ship  a  .•^iiigle  mile  at  t''.p  speed 
on  its  lor.g  10  COO-mile  Journey  to  Tokyo. 
We  are  nuw  told  there  are  40  H;<r77rts.  la;g» 
ii!id  siviall.  In  the  Pacific,  and  800  naval 
fighting  craft  are  mustering  their  strength 
U    restore  peace  to  the  Pacific. 

Meanwhile  the  entire  economy  of  the 
Ciii'ed  Stare.s  functionire  a.s  an  arsenal  for 
the  United  Nations  is  built  upon  a  petroleum 
base 

Two  hundred  million  gallons  of  petroleum 
flow  through  the  pipes  of  the  United  N'ations 
e'.ery  day  to  keefj  i.  ur  economy  functioning 
and  to  keep  our  ships  on  the  seven  seas  and 
to  keep  cur  pianes  today  over  Berlin  and 
to  nut  the.T)  tomorrow  over  Tokyo. 

Senatcr  Trum.\n  s  request  that  we  look 
into  petroleum  can  accnrdir.ely  be  undor- 
stCvd.  Everywhere  v;e  traveled  en  the  45.0C0- 
mile  trip  around  t.ne  world  we  began  and 
ended  with  petroleum.  I  will  net  soon  for- 
get the  profound  relief  wh  which  we  sighted 
the  west  coast  of  .Austr.ilta  piter  a  3.200-miie 
fliizlit  acrc.ss  the  Ir.d:a!i  Q^oan  from  Ceylcn  — 
Wi.h   the   Ja;:anei>e-he.a  bumatra   anci  Java 
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as  the  only  possible  phices  cf  refug"  in  ca.se 
of  tron'ile — and  leiirncd  th.-it  our  L  b-.-rar rr 
Btill  had  750  gallons  cf  gasnhne  in  its  tanks 
out  of  llie  4  000-gallon  stock  with  wr/.ch  it 
Etrrtcd. 

We  witnessed  with  amar^ernent  the  200- 
mile  pipe  lire  laid  in  2  weeks  fr(  m  Cas.iblanca 
to  Maiake.'-h  to  supply  that  cress  roads  ol 
aennl  tiaflic  from  the  four  c^Tiiers  of  the 
world. 

Our  first  real  shock  cume  at  Al';  dun  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  where  we  found  one  cf  the 
greatest  refineries  in  the  world  under  British 
control  operating  far  belc  w  its  cnp.itiiv  wuh 
a  potential  increase  ol  40  percent  in  its  out- 
put. This  occacicncd  cur  first  inquiry  as  to 
the  sources  of  our  petroleum  supply  and  has 
led  to  a  s'udy  of  the  entire  situatiL'U  frcra 
the  standpoint  of  United  Stutes  pnl.cy  re- 
g;.; d.r.g  petroleum. 

The  first  great  diffl  u!ty  was  to  find  cut 
the  facts.  Experts  from  the  Government  be- 
fore the  Truman  committee  were  not  able  to 
satisfy  even  them.selves  as  to  the  extent  of 
petroleum  reserves  in  the  world.  One 
quickly  bPcrrncs  lost  In  the  maze  of  proven 
reserves  aiul  estimated  reserves  and  various 
other  kinds  of  reserves  which  permit  statis- 
ticiitn-  to  prove  almost  anything  that  may  be 
desired. 

Gcvernmcnt  representatives  of  the  highest 
standing  whose  expertness  and  honesty  we 
have  no  reason  to  question  give  a  figure  of 
20.000.000  000  barrels  at  one  moment  for  a 
certain  area  and  later  reduce  {h:\t  figure  to 
two  and  a  half  billion  barrels. 

Refining  capacity  also  seems  difficult  to  de- 
fine as  the  refining  capacity  at  Abadan  varied 
by  75.000  barrels  a  day  in  successive  reports. 

The  inquiries  of  a  layman  are  also  handi- 
capped by  the  confusion  existing  among  the 
various  governmental  agencies  involved.  One 
very  naturally  turns  on  a  topic  of  this  im- 
portance to  Secretary  Ickes,  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator for  War.  Certainly  this  resound- 
ing name  would  seem  to  signify  an  over-all 
knowledge  of  petroleum  and  its  products  and 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
In  relation  thereto. 

Yet.  this  past  week.  Secretary  Ickes  has 
testified  publicly  before  the  Truman  com- 
mittee that  the  first  knowledge  he  had  re- 
garding the  $135,000,000  Canol  project  in 
northern  Canada  came  via  the  lobby  of  the 
Mayflowei  Hotel  and  that  much  of  his  other 
information  regarding  petroleum  policies  of 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  comes 
from  British  rather  than   American  sources. 

The  War  Department  and  the  Navy  De- 
p£»tment  with  their  tremendnu.-j  require- 
ments In  petroleum  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
satiable appetite  of  ships  and  planes  and 
tanks  ar"  proceeding  apparently  to  a  con- 
siderable exrent  upon  their  own  In  de- 
termining tlicir  sources  althcuah  coordina- 
tion with  the  even  more  tremendous  demands 
of  the  civilian  economy  would  seem  to  be  an 
lmpeiati\e  requirement. 

Mianwhile.  the  Office  of  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  is  becoming  conorrncd  with 
the  prcblem  cf  petroleum  reserves  abroad 
and  has  been  given  control  of  a  corporation 
to  consider  functioning  in  this  field  and  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  Interests  in  petro- 
leum reserves  In  other  countries. 

The  State  D^partm-nt  here  becomes  con- 
cerned since  American  interests  abroad  are 
necessarily  a  matter  within  the  purview  cf 
the  State  Department  and  the  actual  acqui- 
sition of  an  interest  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  petroleum  reserves  in  other 
countries  would  necessarily  mean  a  radical 
reorientation  of  our  entire  foreign  policy — 
first  in  the  device  and  character  Oi  whatever 
•partnership  might  be  involved  with  private 
interests,  either  Am<^rican  or  foreign,  and 
second  in  the  question  of  the  protection  of 
those  intcrt^ts  in  the  unsettled  world  ol 
torn  nrow 

We  wer"  siibseriuently  startkd  and  dis- 
turbed to  find  that  the  United  States  was  fur- 


nishing approximately  80  percent  of  the 
jjeirolrum  consumed  by  the  United  Nations, 
v.hile  Great  Britain  was  lurnishir.g  about 
8  ptrc^ni  althi  u^rh  no  ftimnites  indicate 
that  the  United  StatfS  has  10  times  the  le- 
scrves  of  Great  Eritam. 

The  most  optimistic  figures  do  net  indi- 
cate th.it  the  United  Suiies  h.is  mere  than 
twice  the  reserves  oi  Great  Britain  and  these 
lifcurcs  are  open  t )  serious  qu-"tion  bcc.iuse 
of   their    somewhat    speculatiw    nature. 

No  question  hus  been  laised  al  any  time 
as  to  incessitv  dictatn.g  the  allocation  cf 
petroleum  proUuction  hcietoiore  because  ol 
thr"  mandates  imp'scd  by  tran-puriation  and 
refinery   requirements 

The  Germans  very  wisely  struck  at  our 
tankers  in  the  early  "day.  and  injured  us  lar 
more  trrievously  than  it  was  prudent  to  ad- 
mit. The  recent  revelaticn  cf  the  sinking 
ol  14  tankers  in  the  Atlantic  last  winter  on 
their  way  to  the  Mcd.terranean  indicates  how 
strious  was  tiie  situation  and  how  nece.isary 
it  was  to  con;erve  tanker  space  and  mileage. 
There  has  been  in  the  inquiries  of  the  Sen- 
ators no  disposition  to  upset  any  current 
apple  carts  or  any  failure  to  recognize  the 
nece.ssity  of  concentrating  every  resvUroe 
without  regaid  to  country  on  the  immediate 
objective  of  the  winning  of  the  war.  Witli 
less  than  half  of  the  petroleum  reserves  of 
the  world.  America  obviously  cannot  go  on 
Indeflniely  supplying  80  percent  ol  the  con- 
sumption. 

As  the  Mediterranean  clears  and  the  tanker 
situation  improves  it  becomes  possible,  how- 
ever, to  turn  to  the  Persian  Gulf  for  an  in- 
creased utilization  of  the  tremendous  re- 
serves ol  the  Middle  East.  It  becomes  pos- 
sible accordingly  to  consider  whether  an 
increase  in  the  refining  capacity  in  this  area 
may  be  more  prudently  placed  so  as  to  utilize 
the  British  rather  than  American  reserves  of 
petroleum  since  the  British  reserves  in  this 
area  are  approximately  three  times  the 
American  reserves. 

This  problem  ^ocuses  the  ls.sue  as  to  what 
American  policy  on  petroleum  shall  be  In 
the  post-war  world. 

Petroleum  se«;ms  to  be  found  between  the 
continents  as  in  car  own  Caribbean  area  and 
in  the  Middle  East  between  Asia.  Europe,  and 
Africa  and  in  the  Far  East  between  Asia  and 
Australia.  Geologists  are  Intrigued  by  the 
potentialities  of  the  Far  North  where  some 
oil  reserves  have  already  been  located  and 
where  it  is  thought  possible  additional  dis- 
coveries may  be  made 

Accepting  a  Russian  estimate  of  40.000.- 
000  000  barrels  for  Russian  reserves,  the  con- 
census of  expert  opinion  indicates  about 
110  000.000.000  barrels  as  the  world  oil  reserve. 
The  Axis  have  available  aproximately  10,- 
000.000000  barrels. 

Of  the  remaining  100,000.000,000  barrels 
Ru.ss:a  has  40  percent. 

The  United  States  has  about  35  percent  of 
which  about  one-half  is  within  our  cv.-n 
borders. 

Britain,  in  cooperation  with  the  Dutch  in- 
tercuts, control  nearly  24  percent.  This 
leaves  a  little  over  1  percent  for  all  ether 
interests. 

In  addition  to  the  tremendous  reserves  in 
Russia  which  would  apparently  be  sulficient 
for  their  prc^spective  requirements  for  this 
century.  Rus^^la  is  also  very  near  to  the  great 
petroleum  reserves  in  the  Persian  Gulf  which 
are  chiefly  under  Bntl-^h  control  but  in  an 
expanding  sphere  of  Russian  influence. 

American  companies  have  meanwhile  ac- 
quired certain  interests  in  the  petroleum  re- 
K?rves  cf  the  Persian  Gulf  and  here  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  first  fields  where  the  United 
States  will  need  to  consider  seriously  its 
world  policy  regarding  petroKum. 

Beyond  question  the  United  Nations  have 
the  petroleum  resources  wi.h  which  to  de- 
feat Germany  and  Japan.  This  coincides 
with  the  conclusion  of  all  concerned  that 
we  are  going  to  win  the  war. 


Serious  concern,  however.  Is  beginning  to 
be  felt  as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall  win 
the  pence  that  15  to  follow.  Ten  million 
American  boys  moving  toward  the  fighting 
fronts  thri-u:hout  the  world  look  to  us  to 
Inuk  out  for  them  and  their  vital  Interest  In 
the  pol-v. ar  wurid.  7hey  want  to  return 
to  a  country  that  shall  be  able  to  carry  on 
with  policies  sj  directed  that  war-loving  na- 
tions shall  net  again  be  able  to  threaten  the 
j.tace  (f  all  the  world. 

In  this  world  e>f  tomorrow,  petroleum  must 
f)lay  a  m  v^i  im-iort ant  pr.rt.  Germany  haa 
dcnnn.'-tiated  the  tremend.  us  striking  pow- 
er of  a  nation  sericvisly  hampered  for  petro- 
leum but  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  gaso- 
line ficm  coal  or  shale  will  svipplant  pelro- 
lei.m  ill  v.'crld  economy,  and  during  that  pe- 
riod pciroleum  seems  likely  always  to  present 
a  great  advantage  over  coal. 

"F.^.e  German  processes,  brought  to  this 
country  more  than  a  decade  ago  and  developed 
here.  .<-he  w  the  lea.'ib:lity  of  producing  gaso- 
line from  coal  but  the  expense  seems  to  be 
approxim.itely  three  times  as  great  at  the 
point  of  production. 

This  great  new  ultramodern  plant  where 
we  a.ssfmble  ti^day  seems  likely  not  to  b  iw 
Its  head  to  coal  for  many  years  yet  to  come. 
Meanwhile,  hi.wever.  the  United  States,  in 
spite  of  its  great  petroleum  reserves,  laces 
the  necessity  of  evolving  a  petroleum  policy 
that  shall  be  cialculated  to  serve  our  needs 
beyond  the  next  decade  or  two. 

We  are  using  our  petroleum  at  the  present 
time  at  the  rnte  of  more  than  6  percent  a 
year  of  our  discovered  reserves  which  would 
mean  their  exhaustion  within  the  next  20 
years  11  no  additional  sources  are  found. 
Obviously  we  must  find  additional  reserves 
but  no  one  knows  where  or  when.  Mean- 
while, the  British  Empire  is  using  Its  known 
reserves  at  the  rate  of  little  over  1  percent  a 
year  which  would  mean  they  shoiUd  last  lor 
nearly  100  yea.*-s.  The  Russians  are  appar- 
ently in  a  similarly  favorable  position. 

It  is  interc-.ting  to  note  that  the  British 
have  continued  to  keep  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  their  merchant  marine  operating  on 
a  basis  of  burning  coal  iniitead  of  oil.  In 
the  post-war  world  this  may  be  a  competi- 
tive factor  of  great  significance  as  the  United 
States  seeks  to  keep  functioning  40.000  000 
tons  ol  merchant  shipping  equipped  with  oil 
burners. 

The  United  States  takes  for  granted  a  re- 
sumption of  Joy  riding  after  the  war  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  with  millions  ol  new 
cars  Just  over  the  horizon  as  the  automobile 
Industry  cf  Detroit  resumes  Its  normal  lunc- 
tlonmg. 

To  fuel  a  modern  battleship  requires  a 
supply  of  oil  that  would  heat  an  ordinary 
American  home  for  three  and  one-hall  cen- 
turies. 

Meanwhile  a  great  plane  industry  Is  also 
germinating  in  the  American  mind  that  will 
fill  the  air  with  planes  and  establish  Inter- 
national air  tiantport  en  a  global  basis. 

Even  ai^.euming  far  more  efficient  utilization 
of  petroleum  products  In  the  Improved 
mechanisms  of  tomorrow,  this  still  adds  up 
to  unprecedented  requirements  lor  petro- 
leum. Excluding  our  comlort,  convenience, 
and  pleasure,  the  United  States  Is  also  be- 
coming persuaded  that  patrolling  the  air- 
ways li  the  world  may  be  the  key  to  peace. 
Ye  t  any  .';uch  development  to  be  realistic  must 
re  t  primarily  upon  a  commercial  ba.se. 

American  productive  capacity  must  seek 
world  markets  not  to  the  excluslcn  ol  other 
countries  but  to  provide  those  things  In  the 
ma.ss  production  cl  which  America  Is  now 
.supreme  and  an  Interchange  ol  those  prod- 
uct.s  for  other  pr^  dticts — particularly  raw 
materials — in  which  Am.cnca  cannot  con- 
tinue tD  te  S.nta  Claus  for  all  the  v/orld. 

All  tills  means  world  ccmmunicaii  r-s  and 
transjxTtalicn  by  sea  and  air.  It  is  hUh 
time    America    turned    ii,s   thought   In    this 
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d!'ec!ion  In  Justice  to  the  millions  ol  Amer- 
ic.ui  bo\s  wh..  arc  flgntlng  to  create  a  peace- 
ful world 

El 'her  the  Unl'.ed  Sate.'  must  eet  access 
to  m.ire  p>-tr(.!eum  re.«»rves  or  must  even- 
tu:»!;v  re^Tlct  Its  own  ccnsumptlon. 

IT.e  United  St  ;?es  ha"!  mr.dc  an  extraor- 
dhiary  succefs  in  the  development  cf  Its 
cw n  <'!!  resources  under  the  sitlmulus  of  prt- 
xTL'p  comjie'.iti^n.  No  other  country  hns 
a::'.  •h.i:tT  Ukc  the  kr.owledje  of  Its  ctl  re- 
s-urcea  that  Ls  possessed  by  the  United 
8-:\'es  This  is  a  matter  cf  satlsf.T'tion  and 
yet  of  concern  since  It  mean?  that  our  poten- 
tialities are  not  likely  to  be  as  great  as  those 
of  other  countries. 

Three  courses  are  of>en  to  our  Government 
In  Justice  to  future  generations. 

One  Is  to  continue  the  present  haphazard 
niuntlon  with  confusion  among  the  various 
0<ivernment  departments  concerned  and 
with  a  policy  which  seems  tn  promise  the 
exhaustion  of  our  petroleum  reserves  within 
another  20  years  and  the  impossibility  of 
the  United  States  being  ab'.e.  as  Secretary 
Ickes  points  out.  "to  oil  another  war"  An 
America  dependent  upon  other  countries  for 
petroleum  would  be  an  America  very  much 
less  BlcnlflcHnt  l:i  world  affairs  than  the 
An-erlca  we  know  today. 

America  Is  now  convinced  that  unreadiness 
for  war  is  the  surest  road  to  war. 

Two  other  connes  are  left 

One  is  for  the  Government  to  go  Into  the 
Oil  business  In  foreign  countries  either  en- 
tirely on  Its  own  account  or  In  partnership 
with  private  compsntes  Such  a  project  hns 
been  more  or  les*  seriously  proposed  althru'',h 
It  IB  evident  It  would  Involve  a  radical  change 
In  both  our  foreign  and  nur  economic  policies 
and  wruld  hnve  implications  It  Is  dlflBcult 
to  comprehend 

Russia  with  Its  tremendous  petroleum  re- 
serve" has  not  been  able  thus  far  to  Fupply 
Its  own  requirements  In  time  of  war.  The 
oth-T  Unlfd  Nations  have  accordingly  found 
It  necessarv  to  p\ipp!y  petroleum  protltK^ts 
to  keep  the  Russian  war  machine  function- 
ing. TTila  does  not  nece«f>arlly  condemn  the 
Russian  system  of  complete  Government  op- 
eration but  It  Is  certainly  In  glltterlriR  con- 
trast to  the  enormous  production  which  the 
United  States  has  developed  under  the 
Bt»mu'us  of  privnte   exploitation 

S'lppose.  en  the  other  hniid.  a  partnership 
Is  considered  and  the  Dnited  States  Govcn- 
m^nt  should  t;<.ke  a  one-third  Interes*  In  'he 
oil  resTves  of  Arabia.  Let  us  suppose  then 
that  d:f!lc^ilty  develops  between  the  native 
tribes  in  this  region  and  the  oil  companies 
cnncert'ed  as  to  the  concessions  or  the  r>  y- 
•lllea  or  other  rlehts  that  were  involved 
Great  Britain  end  Ru^^sia  are  also  both  vitally 
eonc£«rned  In  the  fxjtroleum  reserves  In  the 
Per-ian  Gnif  wlere  nre  hx-nted  the  reserves 
tipon  which  the  world  may  depend  In  war  or 
peace  alter  the  next  two  decades.  Here 
Amer.c:^  must  move  with  Infinite  eauucn 
ai.d  w.sdcm 

Great  Britain  bos  found  It  practicable  to 
have  governmental  ownership  of  sbares  In 
private  <.ll  companies  and  to  carry  on  In  » 
partnership  that  ts  a  tribute  to  the  capacity 
of  British  capital  and  British  Cabinets  to 
get  along  together  Precedents  for  prosperta 
of  success  in  this  field  In  America  are  rather 
difflcult  to  find 

The  third  course  wouid  seem  to  be  more 
In  accordance  with  American  tradition  and 
precedents  and  to  offer  stirer  pircepects  of 
aucceaa. 

The  enterprise  and  the  genius  of  American 
btisineesonen  bi.ve  made  pcaalble  the  tre- 
mendcus  petroleum  development  ol  America 
In  the  last  half  century.  It  Is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  success  of  the  United  Nations 
In  this  war  rests  Atlas-Uke  upon  the  poten- 
ttaliilee  of  the  petroleum  industry  of  the 
United  States.  While  we  shudder  at  the  drain 
upon  American  resources,  we  may  be  pro- 
ioundly  grateful   that  the  refining  capacity 


and  the  transportaficn  facili'les  were  avail- 
able to  enable  the  United  Na'ions  to  win  the 
war. 

This  achievement  if  a  tribute  to  the  vital. ty 
of  private  enterprise. 

Wci  Id  It  net  sepm  pnide?;t  end  picper  In 
the  first  Instance  ftr  the  Unttrd  StL^tes  to 
adopt  a  pe»r(  leum  pnliry  wh'ch  encotir-.tes 
private  American  pi;  r,.mn:in!ts  to  exp  nid 
interests  in  fnreigii  fl^id"  a'"'.d  to  crivp  thrra 
the  support  that  Is  requisite  on  the  diplo- 
matic front? 

Suca  a  course  recgnizes  the  supreme  im- 
pciTance  of  petroleur;i  in  the  post-war  woild. 
Such  a  course  pays  proper  tribute  to  the 
g-.inu;:  which  ha.--  deieloperi  tpo  e-.pat  peiio- 
leum  Industry  of  t^e  Unit-d  St  itcs  dur  ng 
the  last  half  century  Such  n  course-  demon- 
strates the  rcco^niticn  by  Gnveriimei.t  of  its 
rcoponsibility  In  suj-  Dortlr=<  the  deveif  pinent; 
of  American  petroleum  reserves  In  foreign 
fields 

Such  a  course  corrects  the  failure  of  the 
United  Sta'es  G'nerumetil  m  the  last 
two  decades  to  take  a  course  that  whs  cal- 
culated to  protect  and  preserve  the  vital  con- 
<:e'n  of  America  with  p-f'trolrum. 

Before  embarking  up.)n  G  vernment  cx- 
plo.ntlon  and  exploitation  of  foreien  oil  re- 
serves with  all  Its  f'?arscime  implications  in 
foreign  policy.  It  would  seem  far  better  to 
sit5.p<  !  t  American  companie';  ahroad  in  their 
endeavors  to  acquire  and  develop  wnrld  oil 
rc~ervi's  and  world  niaructs.  This  Is  in  niore 
STib-tential  accord  with  diplomatic  precedent 
Tills  will  also  afford  the  opp^ittunity  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  world  trade  that  may  be 
opened  up  along  the<e  lines  as  American  en- 
terprise and  business  eenius  are  given  scope 

What  the  petroleum  industry  has  done  for 
America  In  peace  and  war  it  may  now  do  for 
the  world  in  peace  af  well  as  war 

A  petroleum  economy  built  by  piivate  en- 
terprise has  made  America  the  example  and 
th  envy  of  the  world  and  has  enab.ed  Ameri- 
ca "to  oil  thLs  war"  to  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture of  Germat  y  and  Japan 

A  petroleum  economy  for  toe  world  stroked 
by  American  enterprise  otirrs  a  prospect  ot  a 
world  that  will  be  content  to  stay  at  peace  lor 
a  century  or  so. 

Let  America  go  forward  with  full  confidence 
that  the  world  will  welcome  the  contribution 
America  will  offer  to  est:iblish  a  more  endur- 
ing peace — built  on  the  firm  foundation  of 
Impioving  standards  of  living  tor  all  natiuns, 
great  and  small,  and  for  all  mankind  every- 
wheio. 

Along  this  path  America  may  wisely  lead  the 
wcrld  "And  I.  If  I  be  lifted  up.  shall  draw 
all  men  unto  me  " 

Here  is  a  vision  to  Invite  the  latent  energies 
of  America  as  America  becomes  part  of  an  ever 
ci-nt ranting  world.  Here  Is  the  America  ol 
tomorrow. 


Isolation  Is  not  dead  In  the  Unlt'->d  Strste.? 
Senate.  The  Connally  resolution  is  a  new 
Munich  m  the  making,  a  crnccssion  to  keep 
Scnat"  petce,  not  world  p'^ace.  It  is  a  polit- 
ical umbrella  for  these  Senate  r^  whj  ninv 
need  to  escape  the  rain  of  public  indigna- 
tion. 

The  Senate  Fofetsn  Rfl^tinns  Comniittee. 
fearing  the  Isolatlontsts  in  the  S-^natc,  d  ires 
not  to  offer  a  resolution  uhich  will  definitely 
and  positively  commit  the  United  Staf.^  to 
a  full  and  fair  share  in  molding  world  p.  ice 
and  .n  mending  the  broken  ear*h  V.'e  'aI.o 
know  'he  language,  the  authorship,  and  the 
history  of  this  rc.=rlut'.on  know  that  it  is 
tn'tntionally  obscure,  purposefully  none  -m- 
mit*al 

We  v.ant  to  make  it  mfan,  to  all  the 
world,  oie  thing;  not  to  all  men,  Internaticn- 
aUst  and  IsolPtlonist  alike,  all  things.  We 
propose  that  we  shall  Join  with  other  United 
Nation  and  with  such  fr.^  and  sovereign 
nations  as  may  be  duly  admitted  to  estab- 
lish not  jUEt  some  vauue  li.tcrnatioual  or- 
ganization, a  new  league  of  nations,  If  you 
plea.'e,  w'th  no  doubt  about  It:  fust,  to  pro- 
mote cooperation  among  nations;  stcond,  to 
settle  International  disputes  peacefully — a 
world  court:  third,  to  suppress  military  ag- 
giession  If  need  be  by  military  force. 

Is  not  the  Senate  at  last  penitent?  Can- 
n -it  a  bod>  which  bcis  so  a.gr  a  part  ut  the 
rt.'^ponsibiHty  for  World  W.u-  No  2  at  least 
a.-suie  Its  couiageoiis  leadership  to  prevent 
world  war  No.  3?  I>  t  us  honor  f  ur  dead. 
Let  us  covenant  with  the  l.vlng  that  tlie 
Senate  of  the  Uuitcd  Statts  will  this  lime 
dare  to  di  right. 


IsolatioQism  in  the  Senate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORICA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  1  ilcaislative  day 
0/  Thursday.  November  18  > .  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  bj-  me  on  October  28. 
1943.  on  the  subject  of  Isolationism  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Elections  in  Wartime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

1   F  RH.  DE  ISLA.ND 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday   Dneniber  1  ' lecjislative  day 
of  Thursdau  November  18  >.  1943 

Mr.  GREILN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiuiTiiniou.-i  con.sent  to  hiive  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dre.<^s  deliveri^d  by  tlie  Hi;norable  Frank 
C.  Walkt.T.  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  over  the  Culumbia 
BvoadrasLin';  System  en  yesterday, 
Tuesday.  November  30.  Tiiis  address  is 
a  clear  statement  of  a  vital  issue  facing 
us  today — elections  in  wartime.  It  is 
particularly  a!M''i<jpnate  now  since  the 
Senate  has  voted  to  im.po.se  on  the  chair- 
men of  the  Domncratic  and  Republican 
National  Committees  the  duty  of  each 
to  submit  tn  the  President  the  names  of 
six  m'  mbers  of  his  parly  from  which  the 
Pre.'^idt  nt  must  select  two  each  as  his 
appointments  to  the  proposed  United 
States  War  Ballot  Commusston. 

There  boinii  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Many  sincere  and  patriotic  Americans  in 
Ixjth  pa.-ties  are  somewhat  apprehensive  to- 
day. They  fear  the  eSect  of  a  Presidential 
campp.un  upon  natmnal  unity;  for  they  know 
that  anything  thit  imperils  national  unity  In 
this  crisis  Imperils  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
U£  aU. 

I  respect  their  sincerity  and  sympathize 
with  their  uneasmes^s.  but  I  believe  It  is 
based  on  too  low  an  eitimate  of  the  good 
sense   and   patriotism   of   the  party   leaders, 
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Republican  as  well  as  Democrraic.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  if  American  pnlitic£\l  leader- 
ship were  devoid  of  both  sense  and  patrlot- 
i.<m,  it  in:gut  permit  the  campaign  to  de- 
generate into  a  meie  brawl  over  p.ersonallt.cs, 
with  grave  d;  mage  to  the  country 

But  in  a  free  nation,  sincere  advocacy  of 
principle,  no  matter  how  vigorous,  shi  uld 
not  lead  to  di.sunity.  Our  political  institu- 
tions provide  that  at  stated  intervals  the  peo- 
ple shall  be  called  upon  to  review  the  record 
of  the  party  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  aSair?  and  the  alternative  proposals 
of  the  minoiity  party,  and  render  final  Judg- 
ment between  thrm.  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  process  should  be  interrupted  bv  war; 
and  I  can  see  many  reasons  to  belli ve  that 
a  Judgment  of  this  sort  is  even  more  desirable 
In  time  of  war  than  in  time  of  peace.  But  it 
should  be  a  Judgment  based  on  prlnnple.  not 
on  passion:  It  should  be  based  on  facts  and 
not  on  the  fancies  of  superheated  campaign 
orators.  For  my  part.  I  say  again.  1  hcpe  the 
campaign  will  be  a  brief  one,  conducted  on  a 
hicih  plane. 

I  have  the  right  to  .^peak  for  one  party  only, 
but  for  that  party  I  do  speak  here  and  now. 
I  accept  on  our  part  the  responsibility  that 
lies  upon  all  parties  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
safety  of  the  Nation  is  more  ImiKirtant  than 
any  party.  This  is  a  respon.^ibility  that  will 
n  't  be  hard  for  us  to  meet. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  from  the  dis- 
cusblon  of  principles  and  refer  briefly  to 
something  that  srems  to  have  excited  the 
cppo.'-ition  Seme  of  the  leaders  of  the  <ip- 
position  have  been  gaicmg  into  the  crystal 
ball:  they  see  portents  and  tides  and  trcnd-s. 
Let  me  remind  them  that  In  1944  they  will 
net  deal  with  local  problems  and  local  per- 
sonalities, but  with  national  issues — the  so- 
cial and  economic  wellare  of  our  people,  the 
winning  of  the  war,  and  the  winning  of  the 
peace 

The  coming  national  election,  which  be- 
yond question  will  be  the  most  important  In 
American  history,  will  be  won  or  lost  upon 
th.e  record  of  the  party  now  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  administering  the  af- 
fairs of  government.  The  Democratic  Party 
will  '^tand  or  fall  upon  its  record. 

Our  record  is  the  issue  and  the  only  legiti- 
mate i.'suc:  and  the  test  of  our  record  is 
nothing  less  than  the  country  itself.  Our 
party  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  people 
continuously  for  nearly  11  years.  They  have 
been  fearful  years — fearful  not  for  us  alone — 
but  fearful  for  every  country  In  the  world. 
They  have  been  years  of  economic,  social,  and 
political  upheavals  almost,  perhaps  quite, 
wi'hmt  precedent  In  human  history.  Since 
1932  every  important  government  on  earth 
has  been  subjected  to  stresses  from  within 
and  a-ssaults  from  without  that  have  m.ade 
th  '  successful  conduct  of  government  more 
difficult  by  far  than  In  any  comparable  period 
within  living  memory. 

Coming  into  office  at  a  moment  when  the 
economic  structtire  of  this  country  lay  In 
ruins,  when  12.000.000  able-bodied,  indus- 
trious Americans  were  deprived  of  the  right 
to  earn  their  dally  bread,  when  troops  had 
been  called  out  to  battle  milk  farmers  in 
Illinois,  and  mobs  were  dragging  Judges  from 
the  bench  in  Iowa,  the  Democratic  Party  from 
that  moment  has  never  seen  a  day  when 
American  Institutions  and  American  Ideals 
were  not  subjected  to  terrific  pressure, 
whether  from  the  collapse  of  the  economic 
system  of  the  world,  or  from  the  blind  greed 
of  self-seekers,  or  from  the  folly  of  crazy 
fanatics,  or  from  the  weapons  of  gangs  of  or- 
ganized murderers  calling  themselves  govern- 
ments, or  from  a  combination  of  all. 

Ours  wa-  the  responsibility,  I  repeat, 
through  some  of  the  most  difflcult  years  In 
history.  Under  the  impact  of  those  years 
the  Institutions  of  great  nations  collapsed. 
The  problem  of  government  In  such  times 
proved  too  difficult  for  the  leadership  In 
power  and  it  fell;  too  often  in  flre  and  blood. 
Even    In    the   sturdiest    country    In   Europe, 


Great  Britain,  there  have  been  no  less  th-tn 
four  P:  me  Ministers  since  1932.  But  for 
this  ccuntry  the  Dcmccratic  P.iity  ha.-  been 
responsible  through  It  all 

Dues  the  cppot^ition  a.sk  fcr  the  Ju.stifica- 
tlon  cf  our  recoid?  I  shall  pves^'nt  it  to  th.m, 
but  I  shall  also  present  it  to  the  perple  cf 
America,  to  whom  we  stand  responsible 

I  shall  not  In  detail  recrunt  the  great  social 
and  economic  measures  that  came  into  being 
during  the  Democratic  administration— a 
deci.de  of  advancement,  the  like  cf  which 
lias  come  to  no  nation  In  the  world  In  a  like 
period  of  time.  I  choose  to  call  it  the  glori<ais 
decade,  in  which  the  friendly  hand  of  Gov- 
ernment reached  into  every  humble  home  to 
bring  security  and  confidence  to  families 
overwhelmed  with  adversity  and  stricken 
with  fears  of  recurring  disaster. 

As  this  perlcd  of  great  social  and  economic 
prt^gress  was  being  rounded  cut.  the  clogds  of 
war— long  gatherir.g — darkened  the  continent 
of  Europe  Our  President,  and  great  Secre- 
tary of  State,  for  years  strained  every  eSort 
to  prevent  the  holocaust  that  was  to  come. 
Earh  new  development  was  met  with  most 
unu-ual  skill  and  determination. 

War  came,  and  with  it  the  fall  of  France. 
Quickly  there  followed  the  acquisition  of 
strategic  bases  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  dispatch  to  England  of  destroyers  vital  at 
that  moment  for  mutual  security,  the  potent 
policy  cf  lend-lease,  the  selective-service 
legislation. 

VVi'h  lightning  speed,  the  great  lndu?trles 
cf  the  Nation  were  converted  into  war  plants. 
These  things  the  opposition  would  have  us 
foieet.  but  the  people  will  not  forget. 

The  critics  condemned  each  step  In  this 
prudent  program,  as  they  had  found  fault 
with  every  step  in  the  program  for  domestic 
rehabilitation. 

Over  the  years  the  opposition  fought  the 
President's  effort  to  build  an  adequate  Navy. 
Over  the  years,  they  fought  his  plans  to 
strengthen  the  defenses  in  the  Pacific.  Over 
the  years,  they  hampered  his  efforts  to  de- 
velop our  air  power.  Despite  their  protests, 
the  administration  built  air  fields,  runways, 
and  hangars,  utilizing  the  uneraploved  mil- 
lions for  much  of  this  construction.  Despite 
their  protests,  the  administration  made  and 
Improved  with  this  labor  640.000  miles  of 
what  are  now  military  highways.  In  less 
than  2  years  of  war,  we  have  manufactured 
50.000  light  and  medium  tanks,  a  million 
trucks,  28. COO. 000  000  rounds  of  small  am- 
munition. Thirty  thousand  ships  cf  all 
sizes  have  gone  down  the  ways.  2.400  of  which 
are  oceangoing  vessels.  Six  hundred  are 
Navy  combat  ships.  Doubled  In  the  last 
year,  our  Navy  is  now  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  We  now  manufacture  and 
deliver  twice  as  many  planes  each  month  as 
do  the  Axis  countries  combined.  Hitler  re- 
quired 10  years  to  build  his  fearful  war  ma- 
chine; In  2  years,  the  unreglmented  efforts  of 
the  freemen  of  the  United  States  have  far 
surpassed  the  arms  production  not  only  of 
Hitler  but  of  all  the  Axis  Powers.  Weapons 
forged  by  freemen  now  rain  death  upon  the 
enemy  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Today  we  have  approximately  8.000,000  men 
in  our  Army,  two  and  one-half  million  men 
in  our  Navy.  Men  well  trained,  well 
equipped,  well  fed,  well  clothed.  This  Arjny— 
this  Navy — have  been  placed  under  the  lead- 
ership of  capable,  efficient  military  and 
naval  men,  skilled  and  well  trained  In  mili- 
tary and  naval  warfare.  The  splendid 
strategy  and  skill  of  our  leaders  have  been 
made  manifest  to  the  world.  On  all  fronts 
In  this  total  war,  the  courage,  the  valor,  the 
soul,  the  heart,  the  fighting  spirit  of  our 
men  have  won  the  admiration  of  our  allies— 
the  respect  of  our  enemies.  It  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  American  tradition.  We  at  home 
are  proud  and  grateful. 

At  this  moment  let  me  make  It  very  plain — 
let  me  emphasize  with  all  the  power  at  my 
command,  that  I  repudiate  as  Infamous  any 
suggestion  that  the  magnlflcenc*  exhibited  In 


this   w.i-  bears  any  partisan  stamp.     I  can 

tiiink  of  nothing  more  detestable  than  an 
fllort  to  claim  lor  a  political  party  the  honor 
that  IS  being  won  by  the  blood,  toil,  sweat, 
and  tears  of  the  whole  American  people. 

I  d>i  maintain  that  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration was  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  leadership — that  It  gave  leadership 
to  tl.e  preparation  and  the  waging  of  the 
war  and  that  the  administration  has  led  the 
people  ably,  fearlessly,  and  triumphantly. 
Tlic  State  of  the  Union  is  now  the  only  con- 
clusive test  of  the  competence  of  that  rule. 
I  di)  I  i.intaia  that  America  was  never  more 
p  iwerful  than  at  this  moment  and  that 
American  ideals  never  shone  brighter  than 
at  this  moment. 

I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  this  Is  the  record. 
I  say  that  In  the  years  of  grave  emergency 
the  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  has  been 
a  glorious  cue  We  do  r.nd  we  will  stand 
upon  that  record — made  under  the  fine,  able, 
and  LOUrageMUS  leadership  of  Franklin  D. 
RoKteevelt.  eur  Commrnder  In  Chief. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  critics  who 
harp  on  the  less  Important  things.  Let  us 
j(ut*  first  things  first.  The  discomforts  and 
iiKonvenlenct^s  we  are  all  svillcrlng  are  trl- 
flinkt  against  the  vast  backcround  of  wer. 

The  families  of  those  with  sons  and  broth- 
ers in  the  combat  zones  appreciate  most 
deeply  the  gravity  of  this  war.  They  scan 
the  papers  with  anxiety  day  after  day.  The 
casualty  li.=ts  are  more  Important  to  them 
than  the  latest  gossip  about  rationing.  The 
plaints  of  the  cruics  stir  no  emotions  In  their 
hearts.  But  they  are  not  despairing.  They 
have  the  assurance  that  their  loved  ones  are 
provided  with  the  be»st  food,  the  best  weapeins, 
and  the  best  medical  care  ever  afforded  fight- 
ing forces  in  all  time. 

The  critics,  the  complalners  of  Washing- 
ton's day  harried  him  through  all  his  cam- 
paigns, but,  conscious  of  the  love,  the  faith, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  people,  he  went  on  to 
victory. 

This  war.  my  friends.  Is  now  In  every  home. 
Its  shadow  falls  across  every  fireside.  Tha 
people  understand  what  It  means.  They  un- 
derstand the  necessity  for  unity;  they  re- 
member that  by  unity  and  unswerving  fidelity 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief  the  Republic 
had  Its  birth. 

Th'.y  understand  that  by  unity — unity  of 
purpose,  unity  of  ideals,  unity  of  action — 
and  unfailing  loyalty  to  our  Commander  in 
Chief  we,  too,  will  go  on  to  victory. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Claade  Pepper,  of 
Florida,  at  American-SoTiet  Friendship 
Meeting,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLOKIOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  1  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday,  November  18) .  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  an  address  which  I  delivered  In 
Baltimore.  Md.,  on  November  18,  1943,  at 
the  American-Soviet  friendship  meet- 
ing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

Russia  has  saved  a  million  American  Uvea 
In  stopping  and  hurling  back  the  Nazi  mili- 
tary machine  on  the  eastern  front. 


«i' 


i; 


loundly  grateful   that  the  refining  capacity 


as  follows: 


sense    and    patriotism    of    the   party    leaders, 


Even   in   the   sturdiest   country   In   Europe.       suggestion  that  the  magnificence  exhiDitea  in   |    tary  maczuut.  ox.  . 
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Next  to  the  heroic  defense  of  Britain,  the 
tompa-ivrable  sacrtfire  of  the  Soviet  people 
have  c-nckpd  and  broken  the  Axis  scheme  to 
conquir  the  world. 

Witr.out  Russia,  the  United  Nations  could 
not  h.ive  '*;rn  the  war.  Without  Russia,  we 
cannoi   keep  the  peace. 

T.\e  Untcovr  Declaration  has  set  at  rest 
eve.'y  lonest  fear  that  Ru-s-'la  was  not  going 
to  d  )  Its  part  In  winning  the  victory  and  in 
winnl:»g  the  peace.  Russia  has  now  tjecome 
one  ot  the  giant  pillars  of  a  new  world  which 
we  arc  going  to  build  upon  the  tragic  wreck- 
age ol  the  old  WTcu^ht  by  war. 

There  has  been  a  long  friendship  between 
the  p  cple  of  Ru-sia  and  the  people  of  the 
United  Statrt".  It  was  Russia  who  suggested 
when  Uie  ownen^hlp  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
was  In  question  iLat  they  should  belong  to 
the  Lnlted  Slates.  Rusi^la  freely  sold  us  her 
only  po-^fa-.lon  In  the  Western  Hemisphere— 
A:a-->ka-  Rus.sla  has  cooperated  with  us  in 
resjxn  to  commerce  and  conservation  In  the 
North  Panflc  No  nation's  credit  has  been 
better  w:ih  our  businessmen  tban  Russia's. 

Sh.v  likp  ourselves,  is  a  great  land  p<;wpr. 
needing,  not  territory  but  peace  and  a  chance 
to  w  irk  and  trade  to  prosper.  Her  fujure  la 
dependent  upjn  a  secure  and  prosperous 
world  as  Is  ours. 

Russia  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  giants  of 
the  world  after  the  war.  but  the  Moscow 
Decliiratlon  prove*  that  alie  believes  in  a 
world  wherein  freedom.  Independence,  se- 
curl:y.  and  collaboration,  not  tyranny  and 
conciueat.  shall  be  the  rule 

Ni-ver  before  In  history  have  four  nations 
to  whom  coUaboraUon  is  so  natural  and 
Dec(«8ary  emerged  as  the  dominant  nation-, 
of  ihe  world  as  have  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Unlm.  China,  and  ouraelvea.  Through  the 
darl.  corridor  of  the  present  there  opens  a 
light  yet  glimmering  but  constantly  growing 
brighter  and  stronger  and  steadier  of  a  new 
diy      It  Is  the  dawn  of  a  better  world. ' 


Resolved,  That  our  Representatives  In  Con- 
g  ess  be  urged  to  support  and  protect  the  in- 
terest of  this  loyal  and  honorable  ally  and 
comrade-in-arms  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives. 

B.'.siL  Mn.rN.is. 
Dtrtrict  G'nernor. 
Prtd  a   Kyros. 
District  Secri  ta^y. 


RciotntioB  Adopted  by  Order  of  Akepa 


Wamiiif  of  Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAaBACHUsrrrs 
m  TOT  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESENTA-nVES 

WedneMday.  December  1.  19ii 

lir  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  -ixU-nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoid,  I 
wlati  to  Include  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  fourth  district  conference  of  the 
elKhth  district  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
held  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  November 
14.  1943: 

Whereas  Greece  offered  great  lervlces  to 
the  cause  of  the  United  Nations  by  defeat- 
ing the  Italun  annica  and  by  upsetting  Hit- 
ler's timetable  through  their  glorious  and 
Bxiicidal  reaistance  to  the  German  armies; 
and 

W  lereas  the  Greek  Army  in  Africa  and  the 
Greek  Navy  In  the  Ueditarranean  contrib- 
uted and  la  constantly  contributing  to  the 
Tlctones  ol  the  AUied  Nations;  and 

W:iereas  the  Greek  people  and  the  Greek 
guerrillas  are  continuously  and  effectively 
resisting  the  Axis  forces;  and 

Waereas  the  Greek  people,  as  punishment 
for  their  resistance  to  the  Axis  and  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Allied  cause,  have  been 
subj«M;ted  to  cruelties  aztd  aacrifloes  eqtial  to. 
If  not  greater  than  those  of,  any  other  AUied 
nation:  Be  It  therelora 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or   NOBTH   CAKOLINA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  1  ileoislative  day 
of  Thursday,  November  18  > ,  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  a  number  of  Senators  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  were  discussing 
the  question  of  unemployment.  At  the 
time  when,  during  the  debate,  I  opposed 
the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act, 
I  took  occasion  to  discuss  the  question 
of  unemployment  after  the  war,  I  made 
mention  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  has  recently  written 
and  spoken  regarding  unemployment 
after  the  war.  In  view  of  tliat  fact,  and 
in  line  with  what  I  had  to  say  at  that 
time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
portion  of  an  article  entitled  "Warning 
of  Future,"  by  Mr.  Raymond  Clapper, 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  for  Friday,  October  15.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WABNTNG    OT    rrTTR* 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 
•  >  •  •  • 

On  the  (lomcstlc  side,  neither  the  adratnis- 
tmtlnn  nor  the  BcpubUcans  are  pr>-parln.< 
for  tb«  rtiSt  unemployment  that  may  hit  the 
Dnlted  States  when  Uncle  Sam  suddenly 
ceases  to  be  the  chief  ciiat'^jmer  of  American 
Industry.  The  extent  at  the  ehut-down  that 
the  end  of  the  war  may  bring  U  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  the  Oovemment  hiu» 
fit  anced  0S4  airplane  planU  and.  in  all.  more 
than  »1»,000.000,000  of  war  lndu.«tnal  facili- 
ties 

Some  here  In  the  Government  fear  heavy 
unemployment.  Wot  much  is  being  done 
abotit  It.  New  Deal  planners  are  scatter*  d 
DOW  and  are  either  In  service  or  In  other 
worx.  Congress  denies  funds  for  plannlne. 
Mr  Roosevelt  doesnt  seem  Intereeted  enough 
to  make  a  fight  for  It. 

Within  a  year  Germany  may  be  defeated 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  war-plant  em- 
ployees may  be  out  of  Jobs.  An  equally  large 
cumber  of  soldiers  may  be  coming  back  to 
civilian  life,  because  we  are  not  likely  to 
maintain  our  ground  forces  In  full  during 
the  war  with  Japan,  which  will  require 
chiefly  Navy  and  Air  from  us. 

Are  we  going  to  be  caught  unprepared,  as 
we  were  In  the  great  depression  when  the 
Hoover  administration  did  not  know  what 
was  happening  and  tried  to  stem  the  greaieat 


unemployment  crisis  In  our  history  by  the 

futile  a: tempt  to  balance  tl.e  budge   .' 

Will  our  people  stand  lor  two  great  de- 
pretsious  In  one  pener.itlon? 

The  country  appears  conservative  now. 
But  Rive  It  a  second  dofC  of  depression,  and 
11  might  CO  radical  overni-ht.  Everything 
seems  far  to  the  nglit  now,  with  all  buying 
lu.xur;es  and  re-elmg  In  inflation.  Remem- 
ber the  conr.trv  wa.s  cc^n^crvative  as  it  rev- 
eled In  th  "  previous  Coalid:;e-Hcover  infla- 
tion—up until  the  day  of  the  October  1929 
crash. 

Let  indifferent  politicians.  In  and  out  ot 
tho  administration,  eavesarop  on  the  warn- 
ing L'lvi-n  to  Amrcr;can  inaust.rialists  and 
bu~l:res  men  m  an  aclvertisernent  by  James 
H  M -Grav.-,  head  of  the  McG;aw-H:ll  group 
of  bu  aiess  nia:;:iz:nfs.  Ke  says  industrial 
capitalism  has  within  it-^elf  certain  funda- 
nuntal  weaknesses  which  can  lead  to  Its  de- 
struction II  they  are  not  counteracted.  This 
voice  to  American  Industry  warns  that  "no 
democracy  can  survive  wl.cn  20  or  30  percent 
of  its  workers  canr.oi  pet  j'j'i;?."  He  Ktys  we 
shall  never  a^aln  have  such  mass  unemploy- 
ment as  we  had  In  the  deprcs.slon,  bccai.se  If 
business  cannot  oiTcr  Jobs,  government  will 
make  jobs. 

In  other  words,  pr.vato  Indu-try  and  poli- 
tics must  meet  Vali  challenge  or  else. 


Rise  Id  Living  Cost  In  Oregon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OI    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  1  (legLslatiic  day 
of  Thursday,  November  1S> .  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.    Mr.  President,  I  re- 
qiu  st  uiianimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
i   in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news- 
i   paper  clipping   from  an  Oregon  news- 
'   pap<r.  under  the  caption  "State  Finds 
Livin?  Cost  Taking  Sharp  Upswing."    It 
sets  fortii  an  increa.^e  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing wluch  is  not  truly  represented  by  the 
weekly  report  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor v.ith  respect  to  the  purchasing  value 
of  th*.'  dollar. 

Ther"  bfin?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord^Tf d  to  be  printed  in  the  Re'X)BD, 
a.-;  follows: 

STATE     riNDS     LIVING     COST    TAXINC     BHART 

Salxm  N"vember  20 — Tlie  Increased  cn;i 
of  living  is  being  keenly  felt  by  the  Biate, 
which  Bpenrts  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
for  roodi-tuUs   supplies,  and  equipment. 

Estimates  bv  8.  B.  Gillette  and  Joe  E. 
WcHjd  of  the  State  purchasing  dep«rtment 
place  the  average  Increase  of  all  Items  used 
by  the  State  at  between  30  and  35  percent 
abo\e  pre-war  levels.  The  cost  of  some  items 
has  more  than  doubled.  This  Is  particularly 
true  in  the  ca.se  of  automobiles.  One  type 
of  car  which  the  State  bought  before  the  war 
for  $625  cc.^t  $1232  on  the  last  purchase. 
Still  an  .;her  type  for  which  the  State  paid 
$662  before  the  vrar  has  increased  In  price 
to  $1,326.  because  of  the  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment  pr:ce   cellines. 

Gra'.n  and  grain  products  also  have  doubled 
In  price  clnce  the  war.  Barley,  which  the 
Stato  former! V  boueht  at  '^l  60  a  ton  Is  now 
up  to  t -2  C'rn  is  up  from  $26  fO  to  $t:3, 
if  a:.d  when     nv  can  be  found.     Aliaifa  me..l 
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Is  up  fr^rp.  $32  50  to  S48.50  a  ton  and  hay 
v.hicii  before  the  war  sold  for  $18  a  ton  now 
commands  $38. 

In  loodstuffs  the  greatest  increase  has  been 
experienced  in  meat*  end  meat  products. 
Lard  for  which  the  Sxatc  fcriDTly  paid  $5  ftO 
per  100  pounds  is  now  quoted  at  $16. 
Utility  beef  has  Inneased  from  a  pre- wai 
price  of  $10.75  per  100  pounds  to  s  present 
price  or  $15  in  the  huge  quantities  which  the 
State  buys  for  its  several  institutions  Pork 
is  up  frtm  a  pre-war  price  cf  16'-  cents  to 
a  wartime  price  of  $25  50.  Bacon.  No.  2 
fr;ic(  formerly  quoted  the  State  .'•it  17' j 
cents  a  pound  now  rommands  a  price  of  26 
c«=nts  and  up. 

Macaroni  which  the  Slate  formerly  boucht 
for  Its  ward.s  at  $6.75  to  $7  2t  per  100  p'-'unds 
L-;  now  being  ofl^ered  at  $9.50  to  $9.75.  while 
the  price  of  split  peas  ha.e  Jumped  from  a 
If  w  of  S3.75  In  the  prewar  days  to  a  h'eh  cf 
f9  .so  on  the  present  market,  and  tlie  humble 
v.hlte  riavy  bean  no.v  commands  wholesale 
respect  at  $6  85  per  100  pound?,  vrherei^s  this 
commodity  sold  in  prewar  days  as  low  ns 
$3  75  per  10-D  pounds 

Tea  now  co?ts  the  State  60  rents  a  pound, 
with  very  little  cf  thi.s  commodity  offered. 
whcrc:..s  before  the  war  there  vras  plenty  at 
25  to  30  cents  a  pound.  Spices  have  in- 
creas.^d  in  price  ficm  tv.n  ti  hvc  times  their 
prewar  levels,  while  plrk'.es  have  entirely  di-- 
appeared  from  the  marl:et  so  lar  as  bidders 
for  Slate  business  are  ccncenicd. 

Cotton  piece  goods  which  the  State  for- 
merly bought  for  from  10 '-^  to  11  cents  a  yard 
are  new  quoled  at  18' i  to  22  cents,  and  the 
price  of  work  overalls  has  Jumped  from 
$10  50  a  dozen  it)  $13.  Rockford  socks  which 
formerly  cost  the  State  90  cents  a  dozen  pair 
are  now  quoted  at  $1.GS  and  cotton  shirts  of 
a  quality  for  which  the  State  paid  $1.50  for 
B  do3cn  before  tlic  war  are  now  up  to  $9.  and 
underwear  is  practirally  otf  the  market. 


A  Call  for  Leadership 


the  Narls,  In  that  It  would  be  the  first  ofB- 
cial  recognition  by  one  of  the  Allied  powers 
of  the  extermination  program  and.  there- 
fore, the  first  official  and  explicit  condem- 
nation of  It.  Thev  believe  that  official  silence 
on  the  part  of  tr.c  r;eat  nations  has  given 
subEtiintiation  tj  tne  sardonic  Nazi  clsim 
th.Tt    not   only    docs   the   out..=lde    world    not 

!  condemn,  nor  purpose  to  punish.  Us  bloody 
campaign  against  Jev.s  as  a  people,  but  that 
those  who  ket^p  silence  actually  condone  It. 
They  believe  also  that  once  the  Unit^l  States 

I    breaks    the    ofr.clal   silence — the   Moscow   ac- 

I  cord  and  the  Ottawa  and  similar  conferences 
have  not  recognized  that  the  extermination 

I    prorram  h.^s  made  the  Jewish  problem  a  sep- 

i    arale  one — and  assumes  leadership  In  action. 

'  the  other  United  Nations  will  follow.  The 
monslrnua   Nazi   claim   may  then   be   eoun- 

'  tered  with  concerted  demal  as  a  part  of  our 
propaganda  war.  The  nations  may  then 
demand  the  release  of  Jews  by  Germany  and 

I  Its  satellites  with  the  threat  of  specific  retri- 
bution to  biick   It      It  is  thought  that  the 

j  eaieliite  nations  at  least  would  respond  to 
such  a  demand.  United  action  Is  needed, 
inid  n.edcd  soon,  if  pbyclulcg.cal  force  is  to 
save  lives  wunin  the  Naisl  citadel. 

V.  hat  has  held  up  such  action  belore  this 
is.    no    doubt,    the    conviction,    widely    held, 

I  that  liberation  for  the  Jews,  as  for  the  other 
r.osta-  er-  cf  Eurojie.  will  be  soone.=it  accom- 

j  pllshta  by  conce.ntrnting  on  speedy  victory 
for  the  United  Naticns  There  is  difficulty  in 
becuriug  united  action  for  any  other  puipose 
now.  Incidentally,  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
liiiergovernmental  CJomniittee  on  Retugees 
has  led  to  the  .'^upposiilon  that  something  is 
b^iiig  done,  whereas  that  committee  cannot 
rescue  hostages  from  within  Nazi-held  Eu- 
rope. 

Certain  it  is  that  nothing  will  be  accom- 
plished to  save  Nazi  Europe's  surviving  Jews 
from  methodical  extermination  by  doing 
nothing.  The  resolution  calls  for  affirmation 
of  the  American  position,  assumption  by 
America  of  leadership  in  doing  whatever  may 
be  dcue  to  save  lives  now.  We  should  not 
hesitate  to  lend  in  so  Imperative  a  humani- 
tarian cause. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or    MA.-a.'CHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

V/edneaday.  D?ccr)iber  1  (IcQislativc  day 
of  Thvrsday,  November  15 ».  1943 

Mr.  LC;DO£.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Call  for  Leadership," 
r-ublished  In  the  New  Yorl:  Herald 
Tribune  of  this  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Kecord,  as  follows: 

A    CALL    POR    LEAOESSHIP 

.\  resolution  wUh  bipartisan  sponsorship 
ha.:  been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Gon- 
giess  recommending  that  the  President  cre- 
ate "a  commission  cf  diplomatic,  economic 
and  military  experts  to  formulate  and  eilec- 
tuate  a  plan  of  immediate  action  designed  to 
save  the  surviving  Jewish  people  of  Europe 
Xrum  extinction  at  the  hands  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many " 

If  anything  can  be  done  to  stop  the  Nazi 
tiiass  murder  of  a  people,  surely  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  be  willing  to  take  the  lead 
111  so  doing.  Sponsors  of  the  resolution  be- 
lieve that  much  can  be  done.  They  be- 
lieve, first  of  all.  that  such  a  resolution 
would  have  a  great  psychological  effect  on 
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The  Yugoslariao  Sihiatian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or   NOKTH  CASOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedne$dav.  December  1  ileoislative  day 
of  Thur$day.  November  18  >.  194i 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  for 
gome  time  past  we  iiave  been  reading  a 
great  deal  in  regard  to  the  European 
situation,  partictilarly  with  respect  to 
the  Balkan  States,  and  more  particu- 
larly as  to  the  situation  in  Yugoslavia. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  by  Mr. 
Westbrook  Pegler  in  regard  to  the  Yugo- 
slavian situation,  and  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  Jaeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PAI«    ENOTTCH 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 
New  York,  November  22. — AU  of  a  ffudden 
we  In  the  United  States  of  America  are  sup- 
posed   to    txu-n    against    Oeneral    MikhaUo- 
vitch,  the  commander  of  the  Yugoslav  guer- 


rillas, on  the  wcrd  of  the  Communists  that 
he  has  secretly  been  fighting  on  Hitler's  side 
In  the  Bilkans  and  Is  a  dirty  Fascist.  Very 
few  Americans  have  even  a  map-knowledR* 
of  the  country,  and  Its  pclltlcs,  of  course, 
are  a  complete  mystery  to  us,  so  we  are  ndt 
equipped  to  form  firm  opinions,  but  we  cei- 
tainly  do  know  that  no  Communist  will  eyer 
tell  the  truth  about  rnythlng  If  a  He  will 
Ber%'e  his  purpose  as  well  and  that  fact  must 
count  in  Mikhailovltch  s  favor. 

Somehow  Mis.s  Ru  h  Mitchell,  the  sister 
cf  cur  own  late  Gen  Billy  Mitchell,  got 
mixed  up  in  the  war  over  there  and  served 
with  Mikhallovltch.  and  she  is  now  beck  In 
this  country  and  ppparently  hopping  mad  at 
th?  procress  the  Conimunin  prop>aganda  has 
made  in  favor  ol  Jrslp  Broz,  better  known 
as  Comrade  Tito,  a  roughneck  who  has  been 
leading  a  rival  army  and  ttphting  Milchailo- 
vltch.  On  th?  other  hand  Louis  Adamic,  an 
American  writer  who  was  bcm  there  and 
whore  opinion  carries  a  lot  of  weight  because 
he  is  rated  as  an  authority,  has  approved 
Tito.  The  turn  of  the  war  In  Yugoslavia 
thus  puts  Miss  Mitchell  on  a  spot,  for  If  v.e 
believe  the  propaganda  then  we  have  to  sus- 
pect that  this  American  woman,  who  certain- 
ly showed  courage  in  the  war.  Is  either  delib- 
erately or  innocently  helping  a  faction  which 
is  allied  with  Hitler,  which  would  be  pretty 
bad  business  and  very  unlikely. 

In  view  of  the  propaganda  that  haa  been 
spread  by  the  Communists  and  considering 
the  fact  that  American  soldiers  may  have 
to  fight  In  the  Balkans,  I  believe  Miss  Mitch- 
ell's story  should  be  presented  as  she  wired  It 
to  me  a  few  days  ago  from  Reno.  She  says 
If  It  is  true  .hat  small  units  of  Serbian 
Chetnlks.  which  is  the  name  of  Mlkballo- 
vltchs  people,  apparently  liave  collaborated 
with  the  Germans,  r.he  can  understand  that 
because  our  Office  of  War  Information  has 
convinced  the  Serbs  that  we  Intend  to  be- 
tray the  whole  Balkans  to  Communism. 
The  Serbs,  she  scys.  are  sincerely  democratic 
and  have  been  our  faithful  allies  In  this 
war  as  they  were  In  the  last  one.  and  points 
out  that  they  openly  Joined  our  side  while 
the  Communists  were  stIU  friendly  with  Hit- 
ler She  might  have  added  but  didn't,  bo 
I  will,  that  during  that  same  time  the  Com- 
munists in  P.'-ance  were  doing  sabotage  in 
the  war  factories,  that  Communists  unlU  In 
the  French  Army  committed  treason  and  quit 
to  the  Germans  and  that  In  this  country. 
too.  they  exerted  themselves  In  every  pos- 
sible way  to  help  Hitler  atMl  tiarm  BrlUln 
and  us. 

"The  Communist  partlaans  tn  cold  fact  arc 
hardly  fighting  the  Ocrmana. "  MtM  MttcheTr« 
telegram  says,  "but  are  tialng  their  world 
propaganda  marine  to  credit  themseivca 
with  Serbian  vtetonea  Tbe  graateat  tArror 
of  the  Croat  partisans  t«  a  Just  punliliment 
for  the  murder  of  orcr  6004)00  dcfenadeaa 
Serbs,  old  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
partisan  army,  oonalstlng  Bialnly  of  th* 
Identical  men  who  performad  tbeae  mass 
murden.  are  calling  tbenuwlvas  Oommunlsta 
to  gale  tbe  protection  of  Rusaia,  who  sup- 
ports and  arms  them  against  MtkballoTUeb 
whom  we  are  betraying." 

It  U  very  complex,  as  you  see,  and  Miss 
Mitchell  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Croats 
eagerly  Joined  the  Axis  but  are  now  going 
over  to  the  partisans  of  Comrade  Tito  be- 
cause they  see  Russia  winning. 

"The  reported  Chetnlk  Axis  collaborators 
probably  are  partisans  disguised  to  throw 
odium  on  the  Serbs,*"  she  says.  "Our  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Serbs  and  the  publicity  given 
to  the  brazen  falsifications  of  the  Commu- 
nist partisans  by  the  Tiflls  radio  Ik  a  black 
diagrace  to  democracy  and  is  costing  us  dear, 
as  It  has  unquestionably  long  prevented  a 
revcilt  by  the  Bulgarians  and  Rumanians 
who,  with  the  whole  Balkans,  bate  com- 
munism." 
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That  la  about  the  gist  of  Mls«  Mitchell  s 
statement,  and  I  am  not  sure  It  clarifies 
mattera.  but  I  pass  It  along  because,  what- 
ever the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  dispute, 
she  Is  dead  right  about  the  Communist  prop- 
aganda as  to  both  us  quality  and  Its  methods. 
And  we  da  have  to  remember  that  back  there 
when  Hitler  overran  Yugoslavia  the  Ccm- 
munlsta  were  net  In  the  field  resisting  be- 
cause Russia  was  at  peace  with  Germany  and 
Mlkhailovitch  was  a  hero  to  us. 


Addreti  by  Hon.  Claade  Pepper  of  Flor- 
ida at  American-Soviet  Friendship 
Meetinf ,  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP   rLORIO* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  1  {legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  November  18) ,  19iZ 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recori)  an  address 
delivered  by  me  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, Kew  York,  on  November  8.  1943. 
before  the  American-Soviet  friendship 
meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a3  follows: 

Ten  years  ago  the  governments  of  two 
great  nations,  both  born  In  the  struggle  (or 
man's  freedom  and  each  dedicated  to  the 
attainment  of  a  better  life  for  Us  people, 
cJasped  handa  In  friendship. 

Ten  yean  ago  we  were  proud  to  call  Rus- 
sia friend.  Today  we  are  prouder  still  to 
call  her  honored  ally. 

In  that  reaumptlon  of  trust  and  good  will, 
we  In  America  gave  recognition,  under  our 
flag,  to  a  nation  of  heroes.  Tonight,  in  sa- 
luting Soviet  Ruaaia.  I  am  proud  so  to  de- 
scribe. BO  to  Identify,  that  nation  and  her 
valiant  people 

For  today  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Russia  are  more  than  friendly  members  of 
a  world  community,  neighbors  who  have 
found  a  way  of  living  In  good  grace  together. 
Today  those  bands  that  reach  across  the  sea 
are  closed  In  more  than  a  gesture.  Together 
they  are  tightening  In  a  death-grip  on  the 
throat  of  a  common  foe.  They  are  crushing 
out  the  life  of  an  aggressor  who  knows  not 
the  meaning  of  freedom,  who  speaks  not  the 
language  of  trust  and  good  will. 

This  winter,  on  the  white  reaches  of  west- 
em  Russia,  the  forces  of  that  aggressor  will 
be  driven  nearer,  day  by  day.  to  the  scene 
of  their  full  and  proper  retribution.  Gen- 
eral Franco  of  Spain,  we  are  told.  Is  with- 
drawing his  Blue  Division.  But  In  the 
months  ahead,  over  those  bitter,  war -scarred 
plains,  will  go  others,  their  swastika  In  tat- 
ters, their  armies  crushed.  This  winter  In 
Russia  there  will  be  many  very  blue  divisions. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  roar  of  the  victory 
guivs  of  Moscow,  a  new  triumph,  a  new  step 
toward  a  victorious  future,  has  been  taken 
together  by  these  two  nations  and  their  other 
mighty  allies.  Great  Britain  and  China.  At 
Stalingrad,  the  mlliiary  effort  of  fascism 
met  its  supreme  test  and  failed.  At  Moscow, 
the  political  and  economic  effort  of  anti- 
l%scism  met  Its  supreme  test  and  won. 

'il>9  .scUd  re:>.Uty  that  emerges  Irom  the 
Moscow  Conference — four  great  powers 
molded  lnt.>  a  miqlity  modern  Atlas,  bearing 
upon  its  shoiildeis  a  ue.v  world— is  steady, 
stable,  strong. 


I       The  architects  of  the  peace  that  is  to  come    l 
I    know  this  well.    They  knew  that  only  through    | 
I    the  good  offices  of  realistic  leaderohip  can  tr.e 
I   confidence  cf  nations  survive.   Tliey  knew  also   j 
the  firm  base  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence    i 
upon  which  rests  the  abiding  friendship  of   i 
i    the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
I        Let  us  examine  that  base.     Of  what  stuff 
'    Is  It  made?    Why  should  we  In  .\merica  trust 
j    the  Soviet  Union  and  Join  her  In  the  com- 
mitment to  a  lasting  peace?     Why  should  we 
I    not  listen  rather  to  the  haters  and  baiters,  the 
Christian   Frontiers   and   their   un-Chr!st:an 
backers,  to  the  counsels  of  fear  and  suspi- 
cion,  some   of    them    emanating   from    high 
j    places?     Why  should   we   not   be   frigiueiied 
by  the  wail  of  the  lonely  Isolatiouist  grow- 
ing lonelier? 

For  an  answer,  I  turn  first  to  the  Ru;.--ian 
people  themselves  and  the  magnificieni  fight 
they  are  making.  I  '"o  not  have  to  tell  you 
much  about  that.  The  world  knows  of 
the  Red  Army,  of  the  guerrillas,  of  the  match- 
less sacrifices  of  the  people.  Those  stones 
have  found  their  way  Into  American  hearts. 
They  have  blended  with  the  epics  of  the 
ages. 

Secondly,  I  turn  for  my  answer  to  Ru-rsian 
leadership.  I  borrow  the  words  of  Premier 
Joseph  Stalin,  from  an  address  given  on  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  October 
Revolution.     I  quote: 

•The  program  of  action  of  the  Ang.o- 
Sovlet-American  coalition  is:  Abolition  o!  ra- 
cial exclusiveness,  equality  of  nations  and 
Integrity  of  their  territories,  liberation  of  the 
enslaved  nations  and  the  restoration  of  their 
sovereign  rights,  the  right  of  every  nation  to 
manage  its  affairs  in  its  own  way;  ecc  n^m  c 
aid  to  nations  that  have  suffered  and  assist- 
ance in  establishing  their  material  welfare, 
restoration  of  democratic  liberties,  and  de- 
struction of  the  Hitler  regime. " 

There,  my  fellow  Americans.  Is  another 
charter  of  aim  and  aspirations  to  which  we 
proudly  subscribe,  as  we  did  to  the  Atlantic 
Charter  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  pledged 
herself.  Those  words  express  no  new  senti- 
ments for  the  Soviet  Union.  From  the  time 
the  League  of  Nations  admitted  Russia  only. 
mind  you.  after  the  exit  of  Germany,  the 
League  had  no  more  faithful  friend  or  elo- 
quent defender  than  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
same  League,  mind  you,  which  we  did  net 
join.  And  we  will  never  forget  Munich,  igno- 
ble Munich,  from  which  the  Soviet  Union  was 
excluded  The  same  Munich,  remember, 
from  which  we  were  as  absent  as  from  the 
League  of  Nations.  What  did  Russia  do  as 
the  sword  of  Hitler  was  raised  over  the  head 
of  Czechoslovakia?  Russia  stood  up  to  her 
enemy  and  her  obligation.  I  quote  from  the 
speech,  the  memorable  speech,  of  Maxim  Lit- 
vinoff  in  the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions September  21.  1938: 

"It  was  only  2  days  ago  that  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  for  the  first  time  ad- 
dressed a  formal  Inquiry  to  my  Government, 
whether  the  U  S.  8  R.  Is  prepared,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Soviet-Czech  pact,  to  render  to 
Czechoslovakia  Immediate  and  effective  aid  If 
France  remams  loyal  to  her  obligation  and 
renders  similar  assistance,  and  to  this  in- 
quiry my  Government  gave  a  clear  answer  in 
the  affirmative." 

Those  words — "Immediate  and  effective 
aid" — meant  one  thing,  fight.  Among  the 
major  powers.  Soviet  Russia  alone  was  ready 
and  wining  to  do  Just  that  In  the  showdown 
against  the  aggressor.  And  time  and  again. 
through  those  fateful  years  that  led  to  Hitler  s 
march.  Russia  alone  kept  the  faith.  There- 
fore I  say.  my  friends,  if  past  performance  be 
the  measure  of  fitness  for  high  trus*:.  let  the 
nation  with  a  better  record  than  this  cast 
the  first  stone. 

But  what  of  Japan?  When  we  shall  have 
finished  with  Hitler,  some  ask.  wUl  Russia 
help  us  do  the  other  Job  of  needed  extermi- 
nation. Why  IS  she  not  pitching  in  there  now 
against  Tojo  and  his  bandit  gang?  What 
assurance  have  we?    Give  us  a  sign. 


The  sign,  fellow  Americans,  Is  written  in 

the  Irrevc.able  pages  of  history.    Ru.ssia  hiis 
a    Pearl    Hurbor   I'f    her    own    to    remember. 
37  years  older  th.^n  ours.     Without  declara- 
tion of  war.  without  offense  cr  Justification, 
Japan,    on    February    8,     19C4.    struck    and 
debtruveu    the    mai  r    part    of    the    Russian 
licet    at    Ptit    Arthur       It    was    the    same 
dastardly  k  iid  <  I  attack  as  she  loosed  upon  us 
in     1941      And    Russia    remembers.     Russia 
knows  the   practical,  down-to-earth  reasons 
why  she   m.iy   e.xpect  the  stab  in   the   back 
from  Japan— if  ever  she  is  caught  off  guard — 
Just  as  she  knows  the  hard,  practical  reasons 
why  she  can  place  her  full  trust  In  America, 
li  you  want  the  kc,  to  national  policy,  seek 
It  in  national  interest.    The  reasons  that  lay 
bch.nd  P  I't  Arthur  have  marked  Japan  and 
Russia  as  enemies  at  least  through  this  cen- 
tury.    They   are   still   enemies.     I    nave    no 
doubt   that"  when  Russia   feels  safe  on  one 
frontier,  she  will  give  due  attention — com- 
plete with  ships,  planes,  and  men  of  the  Red 
Army  and  N.ivy — ^o  the  other.    And  do  not  be 
deceiveci.  P.emier  Hideki  ToJo  himself  knows 
that  on  the  bi.oks  c  :  Russia,  he  and  his  wor- 
ried little  colleat;ues  in  crime  are  a  piece  of 
untinished  business     It  is  the  old  story  of  war 
strateijy.    Nobody,  ourselves  included,  invites- 
a  defensive  war  on  two  fronts  at  the  same 
time. 

Ml  :e  than  manv  of  us  might  suspect  the 
simple  factors  of  the  land,  size,  and  position 
have  drawn  us  and  Russia  together  in  the 
past.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  In  every  in- 
ternational crisis  America  has  faced  In  more 
than  a  century  past.  Russia  has  always  turned 
up  at  her  side.  It  was  no  historical  accident 
that  clurnikj  the  Civil  War  the  appearance  of 
the  Ru.ssian  fleet  m  New  York  Harbor  offered 
relief  tu  the  Union  from  a  perilous  strain  of 
its  c.utside  relationships.  It  was  no  accident 
that  when  other  powers,  toward  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  were  reaching  for  Hawaii, 
Rus.-ia,  thruugh  instructions  to  her  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington,  advised  our  Govern- 
ment that  she  would  look  with  favor  upon 
American  acqulsit:o:i  of  this  essential  out- 
post In  the  Pacific. 

Cerialnly  it  is  no  accident  that  today, 
marching  together  through  the  ordeal  of  fire, 
these  twu  nations,  through  their  accredited 
spokesmen,  are  able  to  announce  that  they 
.-ee  eye  to  eye  in  their  first  look  at  the  world 
in  prospect  after  military  victory.  It  Is  not 
by  chance  that  the  part  of  each  In  that 
world  will  be  large,  nor  that  our  cooperation 
will  be  close  and  cordial.  It  is  not  by  chance 
that  the  Russian  i)eople  are  today  intensely 
interested  In  America,  in  American  culture, 
and  American  science,  nor  that  we  here  are 
listening  to  the  songs  of  the  Red  Army,  to 
the  moving  symphonies  of  great  Russian 
composers  pa.«t  and  present,  and  reading  the 
deathless  stories  of  Russian   writers. 

That  dynamic  Interplay  which  springs 
from  the  heart  t)f  the  people  is  already  well 
on  Us  way.  Old  fallacies  and  false  labels 
fade  before  it.  In  pushing  through  our  lend- 
lease  program,  we  have  cured  ourselves  cf 
bookkeeper  s  cramt).^.  mid  the  Russians  know 
that  America  i.s  not  measuring  victory  In. 
d^-llar^.  In  dollars,  no  nation  has  a  better 
credif  record  than  Soviet  Russia.  We  in 
America  believe  that  jredit  record  will  be  as 
gcn.>d  in  the  priceless  Commodities  of  human 
understanding   that   dollars   cannot   buy. 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  work- 
ers. Hence,  no  world  organization  which 
springs  from  the  will  of  the  people  can  fail 
to  make  one  of  its  primary  objectives — one 
of  lt.s  most  vital  'and  real  purposes — lifting 
up  to  new  heights,  raising  to  new  standards 
of  skill  and  living,  the  men  and  women  who 
wear  the  honored  unirorins  of  labor. 

No  nation  has  made  tlie  welfare  of  the 
common  man  more  her  national  objective 
than  Russia.  In  the  building  cf  that  mag- 
nificent edifice  of  a  new  world  order,  wherein 
sh.iU  reside  a  hea'thy.  bu=y.  hf=ppy.  and 
pe.'.cfful  people,  we  know  the  SoViCt  Union 
will  leave  its  own  honored  craftman's  mark. 
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The  great  words  of  the  Moscow  Conference 
l,:i.v  louiicl  eciio  in  a  recent  resolution  cl 
tlr.^  United  Slates  Senate  Hardly  less  than 
th..'  Moscow  declaration  has  the  utterance 
of  a  body  which  assuoaes  to  be  the  final  ar- 
biter of  Amencan  foreign  policy,  a  body 
which  repudiated  the  Treaty  of  Vei sallies 
and  the  League  of  Nations,  given  assurance 
and  new  hcpe  to  the  world.  If  we  keep  the 
pledge  of  that  resolution,  there  will  be  no 
Woild  War  No.  3.  But  shall  we  keep  it?  The 
vote  had  no  more  than  been  counted  upon 
the  resolution  In  the  Senate  before  a  Sena- 
tor was  ou  his  feet  preventing  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  from  notifying  the 
President  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
as  Ijeing  In  the  nature  cf  advice  to  the 
President.  This  Senator  was  vigorously 
pointing  out  that  it  was  not  advice  in  the 
constitutional  sense  of  the  Senate  but  the 
mere  expression  of  cpinion,  with  the  impli- 
cation that  It  might  change  like  the  wind. 

Remember  that  all  the  way  through  the 
debate  on  the  resolution  it  was  insisted  that 
it  not  be  regarded  as  binding  the  Senate  to 
anything  not  subsequently  to  be  ratified  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate. 

Can  the  people,  therefore,  assure  tha*  this 
pledge  cf  cooperation  and  collaboration  can 
be  kept  to  our  allies  and  our  dead,  if  the 
present  constltuMonal  provision  which  gives 
one-third  plus  one  cf  the  voting  Senators  of 
the  Senate  not  only  the  power  of  filibuster 
and  of  illimitable  delay,  but  of  defeating  a 
treaty  which,  like  the  Treaty  o  Versailles, 
had  the  overwhelming  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  and  the  country  and 
the  support  of  the  hopes  and  the  prayers  of 
the  world? 

I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  retention  of  that  power  in  such  a  mi- 
nority In  the  face  of  experience  and  the 
many  and  varied  stresses  and  strains  of  our 
population  upon  which  play  In  Senators,  as 
in  other  people,  tlie  normal  human  frailties 
in  a  world  so  complex  as  ours.  Is  a  danger  to 
the  security  and  the  peace  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

The  principle  of  checks  and  balances  in 
our  system  cf  government  can  be  even  bet- 
ter preserved  and  the  menace  of  so  great 
a  power  In  the  hands  of  so  few  removed  by 
making  the  ratification  of  treaties  to  which 
we  are  a  party  dspend  rather  upon  a  niajcr- 
ity  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  rather  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate.  And,  in  the  making  of 
the  change,  the  majority  In  either  body  must 
have  the  unquestionable  power,  not  only 
to  vote  but  to  avoid  willful  and  purposeful 
obstruction  of  so  vital  a  matter  as  a  treaty 
Let  us  take  away  sc  dangerous  a  weapon 
from  the  hands  of  the  Isolationists.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  profess  democracy.  It  is  not 
even  enough  to  save  democracy.  V.'e  have 
the  harder  task,  to  make  democracy  work. 
so  that  Its  machinery  shall  carry  cut  the 
wills  and  the  aspirations,  nay  realize  the 
dreams,  of  free  peoples. 

T'o  those  who  gave  their  lives,  to  the  de- 
mocracy which  such  a  rule  outrages  before 
the  God  who  gave  them  their  lives,  squan- 
dered In  war.  let  us  make  the  solemn  pledge 
We  shall  not  repeat  the  sorry  performance  of 
1020.  the  minority  shall  not  rule 

Who  of  us  in  gazing  upon  this  nev?  and 
vast  thing  In  the  earth,  the  Soviet  Nation, 
can  fall  to  hear  ringing  back  across  three  cen- 
turies, the  words  of  John  Milton : 

"Melhinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and 
puissant  nation,  rousing  herself  like  a  strong 
man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  Invincible 
locks.  Methlnks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mew- 
ing her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  uu- 
da2zled  eyes  at  the  iuU  midday  beam;  purg- 
ing and  unscallnfe  her  long-abused  sight  at 
the  fountain  itseit  cf  heavenly  radianci; 
while  the  whole  nois.?  cf  timorous  and  flock- 
ing biids.  with  ihc-e  rlso  that  love  the 
tv.'ilight,  fiuiter  about,  amazed  at  what  she 
means." 


How  Kansas  Supports  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Dcceviber  1.  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  ol  Kaa»as.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  including  an  article  writ- 
ten by  A.  Q.  Miller,  Sr..  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Belleville  Telescope.  B_lleville. 
Kans.  For  many  years  Mr.  Miller  has 
been  one  of  the  enthusiastic  boosters  of 
the  SUte  of  Kansas.  He  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  every  worth-while  move- 
ment in  the  State  for  the  past  three  dec- 
ades. Kansa.s  has  played  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  our  war  program,  and 
not  only  from  an  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural standpoint.  Kansas  ha,s  fur- 
nished not  only  a  large  percent  of  its 
population  ior  the  armed  services  but 
it  has  furnished  an  outstanding  type 
of  men  who  are  bringing  glory  and  honor 
to  the  State  and  Nation. 

How  Kansas  Supports  Wab  Erroax 
<By  A.  Q  Miller,  Sr  ) 

Kansas  has  achieved  a  high  position  In 
supporting  the  war  effort,  occupjrlng  an  en- 
viable place  in  the  sisterhood  of  States,  and. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  column,  should  receive 
a  Government  E  for  the  State's  accomplish- 
ments. 

Last  week  Governor  Schoeppel  called  to- 
gether the  heads  of  the  State's  principal 
agencies  In  charge  of  war  activities  and  they 
held  a  sort  of  symposium  by  reviewins  Kan- 
sas' accomplishments  and  contributions  to 
the  various  war  activities.  There  is  no  Indi- 
cation of  complacency  in  the  Slate's  rccoid, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  record  to  be  proud 
of,  or,  it  might  be  said,  a  record  to  be  thank- 
ful for  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  so 
we  give  over  our  column  this  week  for  a  brief 
review  of  some  of  the  things  Kansas  has  done 
In  connection  with  the  war  effort: 

M.  R.  McLean,  adjutant  general  and  direc- 
tor of  selective  service,  could  disclose  i.o  fig- 
ures rolatlve  to  enlistments  or  inductions, 
but  he  pointed  out  Kansas  had  filled  every 
quota  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  her 
young  men  and  hundreds  of  young  women 
had  volunteered  for  military  service.  He  said 
Kansas  had  sent  almost  double  the  number 
of  men  required  In  World  War  No  1,  which 
was  85.000 

"In  a  years  Just  closing,"  said  J.  C.  Muhler, 
secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture, 
"our  farms  yielded  crops  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts of  a  value  of  one  and  three-fourths 
billion  dollars — far  beyond  any  previous 
2-year  record.  The  output  of  our  meat- 
packing plants,  flour  mills  and  creameries 
alone  may  be  worth  $700,000.000 — an  all- 
time  high  for  the  biennlum." 

Mr.  Mohler  pointed  out  much  of  the  pro- 
duction was  of  surplus  foods.  The  State 
produced  enough  wheat  to  feed  Kansaus  for 
160  years,  and  89  percent  of  her  cattle  pro- 
duction was  surplus  meat,  the  State  stand- 
liig  third  In  cattle.  The  surplus  poultry  was 
66  percent,  eggs  70  percent,  milk  50  percent, 
hogs  80  perctnt,  and  sheep  and  lambs  30 
percent,  all  above  local  needs. 

s^ap  average  is  highest 

Byron  Gourley.  chairman  of  the  State 
salvage  committee,  said  that  In  19<2  Kansas 
collected  and  shipped  414.000  tons  of  scrap, 
an  average  of  16%  pounds  per  person,  the 
highest  average  of  any  State.    The  commit- 


tee now  is  shipping  abcut  25.000  tons  ot 
scrap  metd  a  month. 

•  We  deiivereo  13.568  tjns  of  old  rubber; 
29.230  pounds  of  silk  and  nylon  hosiery;  85,- 
000  pounds  cf  fats  a  month,  hundreds  of  toua 
of  tin  cans  and  In  addition  the  people  ot 
this  State  saved  more  than  2,000,000,000  tire- 
miles  and  138.41G.0C0  gallons  of  gasoline."  Mr. 
Gourley  said. 

J  E  Mcrriam.  member  of  the  State  war 
finance  committee,  said  individuals,  firms 
and  corporations  had  purchased  $387,000,000 
of  War  bonds. 

Jess  Denlous.  lieutenant  governor  and 
chairman  of  the  United  War  Fund  campaign, 
said  Kansas  had  contributed  $42,556,181  62 
from  private  and  public  purses  for  tlie  wel- 
fare of  her  citizens  and  her  soldiers,  sailors. 
and  marines. 

WELPAMt  FUNDS.  THIRTT-rOUE  MIIXION 

The  largest  amount,  he  pointed  out.  was 
the  $34,000,000  In  welfare  funds  contributed 
by  the  taxpayers  through  the  Government, 
the  State,  and  counties  and  spent  for  the 
care  of  the  dependent,  aged,  neglected  chil- 
dren, the  blind,  crippled  children,  the  deaf 
and  others  physically  handicapped  or  other- 
wise dependent. 

"Kansas  contributed  $2,083,509.97  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  approximately  $2,000,000  for 
the  various  war  and  welfare  agencies,"  he 
said. 

Kansas  stands  at  the  top  In  the  15  States 
of  the  mldwestern  area  In  subscriptions  to 
the  United  War  Fund  campaign,  now  being 
completed  in  the  State,  he  added. 

Oscar  Stauffer,  former  chairman  of  the 
Kansas  Industrial  Development  Commission, 
said  Kansas  had  almost  $3,000,000,000  In  war 
contracts  up  to  August  31. 

"Our  aircraft  contracts  alone  amounted  to 
$2,212,187,000.  '  he  said.  "Oiir  ship  oontracta 
were  $15,824,000;  other  contracts.  $146,205,- 
000  Industrial  facilities,  including  cost  of 
land,  construction  and  equipment,  amounted 
to  $193,721,000  and  contracts  by  the  Army, 
Navy,  foreign  missions,  and  other  agencies 
amounted  to  $2,882. 196. 

"Latest  W  P  B.  figures  show  the  Nation's 
per  capita  value  for  war  supply  and  facility 
contracts  to  be  $1,079.  Kansas  has  a  per 
capita  value  of  $1,621  (exceeding  39  States). 
This  is  the  only  State  In  the  Great  Plains 
region  to  exceed  the  United  States  averases." 


Strong  Men  Needed  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  PKNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  1.  1943 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  De- 
cember 1.  1943: 

STEONG   MEM    NEBUD  IN    CX>NGUS8 

In  filling  present  vacancies  In  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  In  the 
election  next  November  of  the  full  member- 
Ehip  of  the  House  and  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate, voters  of  the  United  States  have  a  solemn 
responsibility. 

Congress  Is  not  only  the  direct  legislative 
agency  cf  the  American  people.  It  Is  the  first, 
lart.  and  greatest  safeguard  of  the  people 
against  tctalitanan  rule. 

Only  citizers  of  the  highest  quallficall-ins, 
with    broad    understanding   and   iiavlcg    a« 
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their  prin-.ary  Interest   the   Nations  welfare, 
n»erit  seat!-  \:\  C::r.grf-' 

This  reir.lMdrr  ap?'  e.;  Fj-.ciPcally  to  the 
Belec'lon  s':  ii.  in  thi'  Krvcr.teeiiili  a ;id  Second 
Peni.sy!van:a  Coi!§rc;^!cnal  District,  respec- 
t»v?ly.  o(  succe'^sc  :  -  tu  R  ■[-ri"-oi:tatlve  J.  Wil- 
liam Dtttor.  killed  recc:n:y  in  an  alrplai.e 
lire  dTif  and  foniier  n.pr^sentatlve  James 
P  MrGr.iiiery,  now  .-stslf'.Tiit  to  Attorney  Gen- 
era! B:cldlc 

Kut  :t  .spphes  a'5')  to  r  ■ncrnse.onal  districts 
thrwuyhoiit  the  c  u-.try  where  existing  va- 
cullks  are  to  he  filled 

Atr.Tica's  major  need,  imw  as  always.  Is  a 
Concress  of  strung,  .ible  M-'uibcrs.  Our  tri- 
partite ffirm  of  scivernmet.t.  tested  for  more 
thaii  a  CPiituiy  and  a  half,  consists,  as  every 
sci-.oolbciy  knows  of  If-g.-ilative,  execu'.ive,  and 
]iiri.r:.il  branches  Bur  the  Constitution.  In 
ftrt.cle  I  piucp^  tht'  ciiii.ha.=;i-  u.-cn  the  leeis- 
lative  branch  us  th.-  l.x-;'?  of  represent ati'e 
government 

In  country  after  c  lur.try.  during  Uie  la.st 
few  traeic  years,  the  first  art  of  totalitarians 
upon  R<^:zing  power  has  teen  to  obliterate  or 
to  ruUify  the  na'lonal  legislature  as  the 
hgpi.cy  of  the  ppi  pie's  will. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  seen,  with  the 
rlst-  of  a  popular  naiiiual  leader,  the  election 
to  Congress  of  men  who  could  not  conceivably 
have  won  their  places  except  through  espous- 
al of  «he  leader's  candidacy  and  policies. 

^The  res-,. It  h;\A  beta  in  the  past  decade 
tint  f.ir  too  r.ften  Congress,  mar.y  of  its 
AU'inbcrs  having  ridden  into  office  on  the 
Executive's  coattallt.  permitted  Itself  to  be 
mai'c  the  lubber  stump  of  the  White  House 
rather  than  assert  it?  constitutional  rights. 

Thia  Is  not  to  say  that  only  one  political 
party  has  rent  ti)  Congress  men  who  failed  to 
measure  up  to  their  Job  Both  major  parties 
fiequently  have  elected  representatives  whc^e 
chief  claim  to  recognition  was  their  service, 
not  t-^  the  people,  but  to  a  political  boss. 

America  can  no  longer  afford  mediocre, 
politics-obsessed  Congressmen,  nor  a  Con- 
gress at  times  mee',ily  .-subservient  to  another 
branch  of  the  Gjvernment 

N\,r  Call  America  r.ny  longer  afford  a  Ccn- 
grci-s  which  blandly  accepts  creation  of 
myriad  Executive  agencies  that  tend  to  usurp 
the  constitutional  role  of  Congress  by  hand- 
ing down— by  the  thcur-.ind — regulations 
that  Ml  effect  are  laws 

In  helpln-!  to  flRht  a  global  war  to  victory, 
estab't.Ui  an  eiidunn.:  p.i.';ice  and  build  a  new 
pcst-war  wcild.  the  United  States  faces  the 
gieatest   problems  In  Its  history. 

They  are  problems  for  no  rubber-stamp, 
yes-yes.  politically  minded  Congress.  They 
are  problems  that  5l'.;;nld  be  entrusted  only 
to  the  hlghcst-tj-pe  men  we  can  elect. 

The  impenitive  task  now— a  tasK  particu- 
larly for  the  N.itions  Republican  voters — Is 
the  filling  of  Congrersional  vacancies  with 
the  very  best  titlzpns  available.  America's 
•ciunty  and  prosperity  demand  now  the  res- 
toration of  Congress,  thruuKh  a  strong, 
capable  membership,  to  ita  rightful  place  in 
our   three-branched  Government. 


A  Million  a  Day  Runs  the  Voters  Away 


EXTENSION   OP  REM^\RKS 
or 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or    TTXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Deceinber  1  {legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  November  18k  1943 

Mr.  OTDANIEL.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  Ititer 
I  wrote  yestciday  lo  Jtid^e  Vinson,  the 
Dire^'tor  of  Economic  o.a'oihzatio:"..  a.~k- 
ing  *or  an  increase  in  t'.ie  price  of  Ter-ias- 
crude  oil.  and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
wrote  on  the  same  .-^ubj^ci,  srnic  time  .igo. 
addressed  to  Mr.  Leon  Htr:de;-;on. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Idlers 
were  ordered  to  be  primed  in  tli--^  Reo.id, 
as  follows; 

NOVEMBFR  30    1943. 
Judtie  Fred  M.  vi:._on. 

JDirfcfor,  Economic  Stcbi.izaucn. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Judge  Vinson;  Fur  yjur  inionna- 
tion.  I  enclose  herewith  copy  of  my  ktter  of 
November  14.  1911.  t)  Price  Adm.iiistrator 
Leon  Henderson.  Even  before  that  early  date 
I  had  been  calling  the  attention  of  our  Fed- 
eral ofBcals  to  the  stnious  conditions  that 
were  developing  m  my  Stale  due  to  the  price 
of  Texas  crude  o.l  being  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Since  that  time  I  hi.ve  contiaucu-sly  urged 
an  increase  in  the  p;  ce  of  Texas  crtide  oil, 
but  all  the  facts,  figurc-s  and  arguments  have 
fallen  on  deaf  cars  of  our  Federal  offlciitls.  and 
the  situation  has  cutit.nually  bccumo  alarm- 
ingly worse. 

Today  we  find  our  Texas  oil  reserves  still 
rapidly  decreasing  and  discovery  of  new  fields 
almost  stopped.  A  i.ericus  .situation  con- 
fronts us. 

Texas  produces  mor?  ciude  oil  than  all  the 
other  47  States  combined,  and  Texas  h.is  cer- 
tainly done  her  part  In  furnishiiiiz  the  lion's 
share  of  crude  oil  and  the  product.--  made 
therefrom  during  this  serious  war  crisis  when 
supplies  from  most  other  countries  were  cut 
off.  Texas  has  certainly  stood  up  patrioti- 
cally and  sacrlficingly  to  the  test,  furnishing 
the  oil.  and  taking  our  Ics.-,  in  addition  to 
taking  the  inconsiderate  treatment  accorded 
us  by  some  of  our  Fediral  official--. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  just  what  this 
inconsiderate  treatment  by  cur  Federal  otfl- 
clals  has  meant  to  Tetas. 

During  the  more  than  2-ye.u-  period  which 
has  elansed  since  I  w;ote  the  letter,  copy  of 
which  1:5  attached  hereto,  Texas  has  furni-hed 
fourteen  hundred  foity-nlne  and  mie-halt 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil.  The  linancial 
loss  which  all  intpre:ted  partlo?  have  sus- 
tained, ba.sed  on  50  cMits  per  barrel,  means 
that  the  producers  of  oil  nave  actually  lost 
more  than  seven  hur.dred  twenty-four  and 
three-quarter  million  .lollars. 

This  oil  has  been  furnished  as  one  of  the 
most  essential  war  materials  and  being  part 
of  the  war  effort,  the  cost  phould  h-i.ve  been 
borne  by  the  people  n  all  of  the  Sta'es  of 
this  Union  instead  cf  being  borne  by  the 
people  of  Just  one  State,  Texas.  Had  we  not 
been  engaged  In  this  tragic  war.  Texas  would 
not  have  for  one  minute  furnished  this  crude 
oil  at  the  low  price  we  have  been  forced  to 
accept  by  our  Federal  cfflcials  Patriotism  has 
been  our  guiding  m.otive  In  this  matter,  the 
same  as  it  has  been  our  guiding  motive  in 
all  the  other  great  ccntnbuticns  and  sacri- 
fices we  have  made  to  the  war  effort. 

Some  of  our  States  particularly  those  on 
the  east  coast,  were  confronted  with  higher 
transportation  costs  o.i  oil  and  gasoline,  and 
Inasmuch  as  this  coridiUon  was  caused  by 
the  war  and  the  sinking  of  our  oil  tankers, 
our  Federal  Government  protected  the  cit- 
izens of  these  Eastern  States  by  paying  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  the  additional  cost 
of  transporting  this  oil  from  Texas  to  their 
States  find  thus  the  ta:{payers  of  all  the  States 
contributed  equally  to  pay  this  cost  because  it 
was  pairt  of  the  cost  of  the  war  effort.  Yet. 
while  the  Federal  Goveriunent  equalized  the 
additional  cost  of  transp)ortation  o:  the  oil. 
It  has  failed  to  equalize  the  additional  cost 
of  producing  the  same  oil,  and  has  forced  the 
citizeiui  of  one  State.  Texas,  to  st.ind  this  en- 
tire coiit  of  Liacreased  production  due  to  the 


w..r.     Th  It  is  ccrtntnly  very  unfair  to  Tc:as. 
and  f;c*r;melv  inequitable. 

But  this  tremendous  financial  loss  to  our 
Texas  citizens  who  are  owners  ufid  producers 
of  crude  cil.  is  not  the  only  side  to  this  pic- 
ture, there  Is  another  trcmtndoutly  im- 
portant phase  The  State  cf  Te.xas  levies  a 
severance  tax  on  its  crude  oil.  it  is  4-4  percent 
cf  li-.e  value  of  the  cil.  If  this  oil  had  been 
selling  for  50  cents  per  harrel  more  than  it 
hiip  been  selling  for;  in  other  wcrds.  if  this  oil 
had  been  selling  for  a  fair  price,  there  would 
have  been  paid  into  the  State  treasury  during 
this  period  in  taxes  an  additional  amount,  In 
round  figures,  of  $30  OOO.Cf  0. 

D)v. n  m  Texas  a  laige  percent  of  this  tux 
on  crude  oil  goes  to  pay  old-age  pensions,  aid 
to  helpless  children,  aid  to  the  indigent  blind, 
and  to  care  for  other  important  obligations 
of  the  State.  Tbts  $30.00u  OCO  during  this 
period  would  havp  en h bled  the  State  of  Texas 
to  have  increased  the  payment  of  old-age 
pensions  on  a  basis  which  would  have  en- 
abled these  old  people  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living  without  the  necessity  of  de- 
priving themselves  of  some  of  the  bare  nt- 
cessltles  of  life.  Likewise  it  would  have  en- 
abled the  State  to  care  for  other  phases  of  the 
s  jcial-security  program  and  to  do  it  on  a  more 
nearly  a.lequate  basis,  I  think  there  Is  no 
one  who  di^'Cs  not  know  thnt  under  conditions 
wliich  exist  today,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
these  unfortunate  old  pei  pie  to  live  on  the 
m.eager  pensions  which  we  have  been  able  to 
pay  down  in  Texas, 

i  think  that  this  $30  000,000  which  right- 
fully belongs  to  the  State  of  Texas,  if  It  had 
been  pr  >perly  used,  cculd  have  also  served  to 
lighten  the  tax  burutn  on  many  ol  our  small 
taxpayers  and  at  tne  same  time  it  would  have 
enabled  us  to  care  for  on  a  more  nearly  ade- 
quate basis  these  old  people  who  constitute 
tlie  pii^neers  who  tran.=formed  the  great 
State  of  Tpxas  from  a  wilderness  into  a  mighty 
empire  and  wiiose  sons  .~o  bravely  fought  and 
helped  win  World  W.tr  No.  1,  and  whose 
^•ran:isons  todny  are  fighting  for  our  freedom 
un  the  i.;r-flung  batil<  ftelds  ail  over  the  world. 
Furthermore,  it  Is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
when  this  money  is  applied  to  social  security, 
by  virtue  of  the  Federal  matching  of  State 
revenues,  this  $30,000,000  actually  becomes 
$60  000  000  available  for  these  purposes.  I  be- 
l;tve,  therefore,  vou  will  ngree  with  me  that 
in  lorcing  the  peopie  of  my  State  to  sell  their 
crude  oil  at  less  than  a  fair  market  price,  you 
are  causing  the  pecple  down  In  my  State  to 
suffer  not  only  a  loss  incurred  by  the  owners 
of  the  oil  field''  and  the  producers  of  oil,  but 
you  are  depriving  our  State  of  revenue  which 
it  is  justly  entitled  to  receive. 

It  has  been  claimed  bv  seme  people  that 
to  rai.se  the  price  of  Te.xas  crude  oil  would  be 
inflationary.  You  know  such  a  contention  is 
false.  All  economists  agree  that  to  Increase 
the  stock  pile  of  consumable  goods,  or  de- 
crease the  supply  cf  consumer  spendmg 
mi  r.ey  retards  inflation.  To  raise  the  price 
cf  Texas  crude  oil  would  do  both.  The  in- 
crease m  price  would  encourage  more  wlld- 
cattlng.  bring  In  m-w  oil  fields,  and  thus  in- 
crea.se  the  stock  pile  of  consumable  goods 
(crude  oiH  It  will  reduce  the  supply  of 
consumer  spending  money  slightly  by  In- 
evitable small  increases  in  the  price  of  crude- 
oU  products,  and  such  m.oney  will  flow  to 
producers  to  help  them  liquidate  already 
uicieused  operating  deficits,  thus  liquidate 
debts,  which  is  dctiatiunary.  But  the  larizer 
portion  cf  this  increase  m  price  of  crude, 
while  the  war  Is  on.  will  be  borne  by  cur  Gov- 
ernment, and  through  lend-lease,  by  our 
allies.  Thu<  much  cf  this  Increase  in  price 
will  piesumably  he  paid  by  foreign  nations 
wh.->  are  using  our  oil  and  cil  products  while 
I  conserving  thPir  cwn  reserves  The  remain- 
(  der  will  be  paid  for  by  cur  own  Federal 
Government  and  the  cost  will  thus  auto- 
I    matically  be  leveled  o.T  equu  ib'iy  dnKi.;4    he 
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taxpayers  of  every  £t,ite  In  the  Union,  and 
the  wh-ile  amount  not  shunted  on  to  one 
State,  Texa-s,  as  Is  new  the  case 

In  conclusion  may  I  remind  you  that  there 
is  only  a  definite  amiount  cf  oil  In  Texas, 
and  it  does  not  replace  itself,  as  do  crops 
which  are  planted  each  year.  When  the  oil 
is  removed  and  put  into  channels  of  ccn- 
sumptioir  it  Is  gone  forever  as  an  asset  of 
our  State  Becau.se  cur  Tex.^s  crude  has  been 
more  strategically  available  during  this  war 
crisis,  Texas  reserves  have  suffered  trem.en- 
dous  drain,  while  the  pools  cf  oil  in  some  of 
cur  allied  nations  have  suffered  no  such  ab- 
ncimal  drain.  As  a  consequence,  when  the 
wpr  ends,  the  reserves  in  other  nations  will  be 
In  gviod  shape,  while  our  reserves  will  be  lew. 
Tills  will  mean  that  In  years  to  come,  with 
decreased  world  reserves,  on  account  cf  such 
treraendcus  quantities  having  been  consumed 
ill  the  war,  prices  will  be  bound  to  Increase. 
This  will  leave  the  clt!?ens  of  Texas  In  the  un- 
happy position  cf  having  disposed  of  un- 
precedented quantities  of  our  reserves  at 
prices  considerably  below  the  prices  that  will 
then  prevail,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
we  were  forced  to  do  it  by  our  Federal 
officials  just  because  they  had  the  authority 
lo  force  that  great  economic  less  en  to  cur 
State  because  they  knew  our  Texas  citizens 
were  .so  patriotically  inclined  that  we  would 
not  rebel,  but.  If  need  be,  we  would  give  cur 
entire  supply  of  crude  oil  without  1  cent  of 
pay.  while  our  country  is  engaged  in  war. 

I  trust  you  will  realize  the  importance  cf 
this  problem,  and  immediately  authorize  an 
increese  cf  50  cents  per  barrel  on  Texas  crude 
oil.  Each  day  if  delay  is  costing  the  people 
of  Texas  about  $1.000000. 
Sincerely   yours. 

W    Lee  O'Dantet, 
United  States  Senator.  Tixas. 


NOVEMEER    14.    1941. 

Df..^r  Mr.  Henderson;  I  wired  you  on  No- 
vember 10,  advising  that  the  independent  oil 
operators,  landowners,  farmers,  and  other 
interested  parties  in  Texas  needed  an  in- 
crease of  35  or  50  cents  per  barrel  on  Texas 
crude  oil 

I  also  wired  Mr.  Ickes  along  the  same  line. 
I  now  have  a  reply  from  Mr.  Ickes.  written 
by  Mr  Robert  E  Allen.  Acting  Deputy  Petro- 
leum Coordinator,  advising  that  the  matter 
of  ■ncreaslng  these  prices  is  entirely  in  your 
hnnds,  and  suggested  that  the  Interested  par- 
ties in  Texas  submiit  to  you  such  data  as  they 
may  deem  pertinent  in  connection  with  this 
increase.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Alien.  I  have  nsked  the  parties  of  Texas  to 
■itib.mlt  such  data  to  ycu  It  will  be  forth- 
coming 

At  the  present  time  I  am  enclosing  heie- 
with  data  .tlre.^dy  in  my  possession  which 
cons. SI  of  tissue  copy  of  resolution  from  a 
ma.ss  meeting  of  independent  crude-oil  pro- 
ducers held  in  Tyler.  Tex  ,  on  October  7, 
lOU;  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing cf  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America  In  Tulsa.  Okla  .  on  October 
22,  1941;  report  on  crude  petroleum  costs, 
submitted  by  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America.  October  1941;  letter 
f:om  Mr.  C.  V.  Lee,  president  of  the  Lee  Pe- 
troleum Corporation.  Sim  Angclo,  Tex  .  dated 
Nf^vember  1.  1941;  telegram  from  Mr  Ray 
Leeman.  exerutive  vice  president  cf  the 
South  Texas  Chamber  of  Ccnimerce,  and 
others,  dated  November  7,  1941;  and  a  tele- 
cram  from  Mr.  'W.  M.  Griffith  November  10. 
1941 

You  will  note  these  requests  come  fiom 
rtprtsentatives  of  independent  operators, 
farmers  who  own  oil-producing  land,  and 
others  who  are  interested.  I  do  not  know 
tliat  the  major  oil  corporations  are  inter- 
ested in  raising  the  price  of  crude  oil.  be- 
cause they  produce  it.  transport  It,  refine  it, 
■iud  retail  the  prcdur's.    They  have  already 


increased  the  retail  prices  of  their  products 
so  that  they  perhaps  are  now  gettlnt  the 
Increased  price  for  the  crude  they  produce. 
But  the  Independent  producers  who  do 
not  engage  In  tran.-portatlon,  refining,  and 
retailing  the  refiiiPd  products  are  In  dire  need 
cf  a  hiyiur  price  for  the  crude  they  producs. 
Increared  cost  of  labor,  taxes,  materials, 
and  all  other  items  neces&ary  to  drllUni  dry 
holes  and  producing  wells  has  absorbed  all 
the  cushion  they  had.  and  wlldcattlng  Is  al- 
most stopped,  and  many  producers  are  bav- 
in-^ to  quit  business. 

Texa  V  ants  to  contribute  Its  fair  share  to 
the  national  defense  program,  and  as  crude 
oil  plays  such  an  important  part,  we  want  to 
keep  on  exploring  new  fields  and  keeping 
our  potential  reserve  up  to  where  It  is  now, 
at  least.  To  do  this  we  must  have  an  increas3 
of  35  to  50  cents  per  barrel. 

In  Texas  our  rural  schools,  our  universi- 
ties, and  colleges  receive  support  from  an  oil 
severance  tax  based  on  a  percentage  ol  the 
oil's  value.  This  tax  also  goes  to  the  old-age 
pension  fund,  the  dependent  children's  fund, 
the  indigent  blind  fund,  and  the  fund  to  pay 
retired  school  teachers  The  increased  cost 
of  living  makes  increased  tax  revenue  tor 
these  funds  imperative.  It  Is  highly  impor- 
tant that  you  consider  this  phase. 

Texas  has  willingly  and  graciously  penal- 
ized her.-elf  by  enacting  sound  proration  laws 
In  order  to  build  up  a  reserve  for  just  such 
an  emergency  as  has  now  developed.  In 
view  of  this  sound  policy,  it  is  jo  more  than 
fair  now  that  she  be  permuted  to  enjoy  her 
fair  share  of  the  expanded  market  for  oil 
and  receive  a  price  which  will  at  least  enable 
the  producers  and  other  partners  Ir  the  In- 
dustry to  at  least  break  even.  It  will  take 
35  to  50  cents  per  barrel  to  do  this. 

This  increase  in  the  price  of  crude  need 
not  increase  the  price  of  gasoline  much,  if 
any.  But  perchance  the  price  of  gasoline  is 
slightly  inci eased  by  this  small  advance  in 
crude.  I  am  sure  the  public  would  voice  no 
great  protest  because  the  public  is  fair- 
minded  and  they  Imow  that  everything  el;e 
has  advanced  and  with  the  Increased  in- 
come many  receive,  they  can  afford  lo  pay 
the  slight  increase  In  price  of  so  vital  and 
necessary  a  product  as  gasoline. 

Because  of  these  conditlorLs  and  other  con- 
ditions which  will  be  e::plalncd  to  you  by  in- 
terested people.  I  urge  that  you  give  imme- 
diate consideration  to  their  rcquestfa  and  ad- 
vance the  price  of  Texas  crude  oil  35  to  50 
cents  per  bairel. 

With  bet  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  Lie  O'DANiEt, 
United  States  Senator,  Teins 


Inflation  Versus  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or   NEBR.^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  1,  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  numerous  leaks  have  been  oc- 
curring in  the  dam  of  inflation.  The 
Price  Control  Act  set  by  Congress  operat- 
ing under  the  President,  was  created 
to  regulate  living  costs  and  control  in- 
flation. The  act  really  has  been  admin- 
istered to  regiment  the  American  people 
and  not  to  enforce  the  Price  Control  Act 
as  intended  by  Congress.    The  adminis- 


tration has  insisted  they  need  subsidies 
to  control  prices  and  inflation.  The  facts 
arc  that  every  stib.-id.v  granted  is  but 
another  leak  and  a  growing  force  for  In- 
flation. The  domestic  policy  on  food 
has  been  greatly  misrepresented  to  the 
public  by  the  administration.  Certainly 
the  tcrmiration  of  inflation-laden  .sub- 
sidies would  not  nullify  tlic  Price  Control 
Act  passed  by  Coneros-^.  If  this  act  is 
properly  admini.«:tprcd  it  can  be  an  effec- 
tive break  against  runaway  inflation. 
Thv,  officials  in  charge  of  this  procram 
have  failed  in  doing  their  duty.  There 
is  not  a  Member  of  Congress  or  an  Amer- 
ican who  wants  runaway  inflation.  Tne 
danger  to  inflation  in  this  country  is  the 
ever-increasing  debt  piled  up  by  this  ad- 
ministration. 

The  President  asked  when  the  Stabili- 
zation Act  was  passed  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  control  waRe.";.  He  has  had  the 
riaiht  to  freezf  wages  and  the  prices  of 
everything  all  along,  but  this  he  did 
not  do. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  the  admin- 
istration does  not  need  to  use  subsidies 
to  control  prices.  It  has  other  means 
that  would  be  a  lot  better  and  would  be 
typically  American.  Its  battery  of 
bright  young  economists  have  adopted 
.•subsidies  merely  because  they  seemed  to 
have  worked  successfully  in  Great  Brit- 
ain whore  conditions  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent. They  do  not  trust  the  patriotism 
and  judgment  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  and  so  are  unwill- 
ing to  enlist  the  power  of  these  forces. 
Then,  such  a  plan  would  not  give  the 
bureaucrats  the  control  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  country. 

I  repeat,  the  administration  has  the 
power  to  control  prices  without  the  use 
of  subsidies.  By  taking  counsel  with  the 
leaders  in  production,  the  leaders  of  the 
meat  industry,  t!ie  dairy  industry,  the 
fruit  growers  and  markeiers,  and  so 
forth,  it  could  evolve  plans  that  would 
kerp  inflation  within  bounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  words  will 
have  no  effect,  but  before  it  is  too  late 
let  me  urge  the  admini.'^tration  to  make 
an  about  face  and  take  coun.'?l  v.ith 
the  e  members  of  its  own  party  who 
through  long  experience  know  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system  and  who  trust  the 
American  people.  Let  them  haiken  to 
the  advice  of  that  elder  statesman  who 
.^at  in  the  chair  you  now  so  ably  occupy — 
the  man  the  Democrats  chose  as  a  bal- 
ance wheel  to  control  the  unstable  char- 
acteristics they  even  then  feared  in  the 
one  they  nominated  to  lead  th'^m  in 
1932. 

If  the  people  feel  that  the  economic 
life  of  this  country  is  being  Intelligently 
and  fairly  handled  without  favor  to  any 
group  they  will  patrioticaliy  follow  the 
lead  of  the  administration  and  accept 
such  controls  as  are  necessary.  There 
will  be  no  danger  of  inflation. 

The  O.  P.  A.  and  this  administrai  ion 
should  have  the  courage  to  really  fight 
inflation  through  the  projaer  admini.«;- 
tration  of  our  Price  Control  Act.  The 
administration  is  apparently  trying  to 
cover  up  its  sins  by  blaming  Ccri'^iess 
for  inflation.  The  blame  lies  with  the 
administration. 
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Confresiional  Reports  on  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOCIEMNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Wednesday  December  1.  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  mclude  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  <La.t  Time.s: 

rONCBEESIONAL    REPORTS    ON    THE    WAR 

A  seven-man  ccimmitlee  from  the  House 
rf  Repro?entatlves  Military  Affairs  Ccmmit- 
tpo  bas  returned  from  i\  14  500-mUe  tour  of 
Army  bases  In  South  America.  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  the  general  Caribbean  area,  but  thsre 
vull  be  no  report  on  Us  findings  until  they 
can  be  drafted  Into  a  complete  report  and  all 
I'f  It   made  public  at  one   tune. 

Dcubtle.ss  the  decLsion  for  the  members 
h'.;  to  do  any  talking  individually  until  the 
c-.implete  repoit  Is  made  ref-ulted  from  the 
peneral  m!x-up  that  came  when  a  committee 
of  five  S«>nator8  returned  from  battle  fronts 
and  each  spoke  for  himself  as  well  a.s  through 
a  Joint  statement.  The  less  confusion  the 
better  In  huch  reports,  but  so  far  as  is  pus- 
bible  from  the  miU'ary  angle  they  should  be 
made  public  in  their  entirety  and  without 
trying  to  spare  anyone  frv.ni  blame  where 
matters    Ju.stlfying   blame   are   found. 

Another  pc4nt  to  remember  about  the^e 
congressional  reports  is  that  both  the  sen- 
MTorlal  committee  of  five  and  the  H'  u^e  com- 
mittce  of  seven  are  official,  congressional 
committee",  not  merely  groups  of  Congress- 
men on  sightseeing  tours.  The  Senate 
committee  was  chosen  from  vital  war  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate,  by  request  of  those 
c<  mm  It  tees  and  with  full  approval  of  both 
the  administration  and  mir.omy  party 
leaders  To  call  the  trip  It  made  a  sightsee- 
ing junket  is  simply  to  fall  ti  realize  that 
there  is  a  wai  going  on.  The  House  com- 
mittee was  sent  by  the  Huuse  Military  Ai- 
fftirs  Committee  as  Its  official  body  of  in- 
quiry Neither  group  was  In  any  way  a 
sightseeing  Junket.  Both  were  official  in- 
vestigations by  representatives  of  brnui  hts 
Congress. 


Lot  Angelei  Times  Comment  on 
Bailey-Lea  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or   CALirORNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Wedriesday  December  1.  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
REroRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
carried  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Octo- 
ber 31.  1943.  commenting  favorably  on 
the  Bailey-Lea  bill: 

BAUJT-LE*     COMMETCI.^L    AVIATION     BTLL     SCZMS 
SOUND 

The  bill  amending  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938.  Introduced  by  Senator  Bahjct  of 
North  Carolina  and  Representative  Lea  of 
Cahfornia,  scon  to  be  acted  on  In  Congress, 


seems  to  deserve  support.  Tl.e  avu-.tlon  In- 
dustrv  i.i  pretty  solidly  t^-r  it.  accordir;;  \o  all 
report.-;,  declaring  the  ch,ins,e.-  made  by  the 
bill  to  be  dictated  by  the  experience  cf  5 
veurj  under  the  preset. t  .^^taaitc— a  regula- 
tion which  ha.-;  proved  gnv^rally  beuehcial. 
but  still  could  be  improved. 

At  Ica-.t  two  fca;L;re*  of  th^  bill  are  of 
public  interest.  One  wi.uld  restore  indepeiid- 
ent  investigation  of  airplane  accicien:.';.  as 
V,  .■.>  iormeily  had  under  the  Air  Safety  E^i.^rd. 
At  pies<'nt  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
make.-.  tJie  re^;ula:ior^  and  also  Inve:^*/ gates 
accidents,  with  the  result  that  the  findings 
might  be  bi:ised.  even  though  uii'-tmiCuU^ly. 
by  a  prejudice  uf  the  authority  m  f;;voi-  of 
the  ret,u  HtioiiS  it  h.u-i  made.  An  mvfstigat- 
tng  authority  with  no  .atake  m  liie  result  of 
its  ii  qu.iy  would  be  prcterr.ble  m  svch  an 
important  matter. 

Another  feature  wo.ild  provde  uniiTin 
regulations  for  alrcralt  on  a  Natlon-v.icle 
basis,  superseding  Stat^  and  loci'l  autiinnty 
m  «uch  matters.  While,  in  inai.y  mati  r.-;, 
home  rule  i^  best,  there  seenu-  to  b-*  a  tlisr 
Cix&t'  for  exclusive  Federal  juiiiaiciiou  i-vcr 
such  space-spanning  nachlnes  as  alrcralt. 
The  States  have  done  s.ich  a  bud  Job  of  truck 
regulation  that  inters. ate  truck  trafSc  has 
teen  greatly  imoeded  A  .-imilar  .siluaticn  in 
regard  'o  alrplane.s  would  be  intolerable. 
M'siiufacturers  niu-t  b<-  able  to  de^.sn  their 
planes  so  they  may  fly  Ifgally  in  any  Siaie  if 
there  is  to  be  nny  economy  m  manufacture, 
and  operators  should  not  have  tci  digest  and 
lememb.-r  48  different  -ets  oi  rules  it  there  Is 
to  be  ec  uiomy  in  oper.uion. 

Other  provision.s  of  the  bill  seem  al.o  to 
be  wtU  conceived. 


Roxbury 

EXTENSION  OF  RFM.ARKS 

c:" 

HON.  JOHN  W  McCORMACK 

or    MAS.SArHUiETT<; 

IN  THE  HOUiJE  OF  P.EPREtfENT.\TIVE3 

Wcdncsdau.  DcccTubei  1.  I^i43 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  rcaiaiks  iii  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  a'tnl.'  L,- 
Bob  Coyne,  from  ihe  Boston  Sunday 
Post  of  November  28.  1343: 

ROXDURT 

( By  Bob  C jyne  i 

Someci.'.y  someone  will  write  the  story  of 
Rixbury;  of  the  comi.iunity  whose  historic 
and  literary  back;;rcui.d  nv:.!s  that  of  most 
New  En  iland  towns.  For  centuries  It  ha.s 
lived  m  the  shadow  of  Bostoii.  but  even  that 
cannot  take  from  Roxoury  It.s  ir.divid-.i.uily. 
This  comrrrunity  sent  three  companies  to 
Lexington,  one  of  which  was  the  first  raised 
in  the  di'fen«e  of  American  liberty,  and  ^ave 
th:\>e  generals  to  the  Flevolution. 

The  cciinmunitv  whc»e  distinguished  citi- 
zens by  their  w.-;tings  and  their  !"adc.-ship 
led  the  van  of  indeperdont  th'^utiht  curing 
the  last  of  tlie  eighteenth  and  the  flist  half 
of  the  nineteeiith  century,  t'-.at.  too.  was 
Roxbury.  At  least  10  of  its  citizens,  either 
natives  or  residents,  have  become  Governors 
of  the  State,  while  the  rcU  of  its  private 
citizens  vrho  were  eminent  in  various  linos  is 
most  Impressive. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  came  from  Nam- 
ing, a  rural  town  on  the  River  Lee,  about  20 
miles  eaft  of  London.  They  were  people  cf 
substance  and.  being  farmers,  immediately 
took  root  in  the  soil.  Tllieir  industry  and  en- 
terprise developed  what  was  incorporated  as 


the  sixth  town  of  New  Englaud  and  one  of 
the  prime  leaders  in  all  activities. 

For  the  Inst  150  years  all  except  those  v.nj 
came  by  sea  had  to  cross  Roxpury  Neck  to 
reach  Boston.  In  those  days  a  gallows  stood 
near  the  fortifications,  and  tiie  story  S'"cs 
that  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  sighting  that  bar- 
banc  symbol,  thanked  God  that  he  had  b.en 
cast  a.shore  in  a  civilized  country.  For  that 
mode  of  execution  the  Neck  was  the  appro- 
priate .site;  maybe  that  wa.s  a  sample  ci  the 
sly  humor  of  the  dignified  town  f.ithers. 

NOTED    TA\i:aN 

Like  all  communities,  Roxbury  had  its  tav- 
erns, but  the  gayest  of  all  was  tlie  Grey- 
Ixiund.  Located  on  the  only  road  that  led 
to  Bcston.  it  was  a  noted  resort.  Meetings 
of  all  sorts,  political,  business,  and  social. 
were  held  there  because  the  excellence  of  its 
punch  was  unrivaled.  Day  and  night  It  was 
crowded,  for  it  was  customary,  especially  for 
the  younger  men.  to  sit  lone  and  drink  deep 
and  thoroughly  enjoy  .sucli  lestive  houi^ 
But  tlie  Greyhound,  with  us  mirth  and  its 
warm  content.  like  the  gay  young  blocds  who 
niadp  it  gay.  has  lont;  since  passed  away. 

Heatii  Street  recalls  the  family  of  William 
Heath,  major  general  In  the  Revolution  It 
was  he  to  whom  General  Washington  £;ave 
the  command  c:  West  Point  upon  the  di.-- 
covery  of  Arnolds  treason  Active  in  t)..lh 
military  and  civil  affairs.  Heath  was  a  great 
influence  in  the  community,  but  in  later  life 
became  a  bit  pcmpcus  and  wa^  often  referred 
to  r.s  the  Duke  cf  Roxbury. 

Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  another  Revolutiuii- 
ary  hero,  is  perpetuated  in  a  statue  whuh 
depicts  the  physician  and  sukiier  as  a  young 
man  in  hi-:  early  thirties  It  wns  Warren 
who  tricked  the  British  guards  at  the  Old 
South  Meetinc;  House  Taey  had  prevented 
his  entrance  by  the  main  dcor,  but.  to  the 
amazement  oi  the  patriots  I'sscmbled  War- 
ren stepped  through  a  secor.d-stcry  window. 
calmly  took  his  place,  and  gave  a  stirring 
address. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
he  Wiis  dining  at  the  Marshr.U  Towle  house. 
With  uplifted  glass  he  said  to  one  of  the 
young  ladies  ptcsent,  "Come,  drink  a  gla.-s 
of  wine  with  me.  for  tomorrow  I  go  on  the 
hill  and  I  shall  jmt  return  " 

A  stone  house  'uilt  by  anothtr  Warren  on 
the  site  of  the  general's  birthplace  bears  a 
tablet  which  reads;  "On  this  spot  st(^ud  the 
house  erected  in  1720  by  Joseph  Warrrn  of 
Boston,  who  was  killed  at  the  Eavie  of 
[   Bunker  Hill," 

j  One  of  Its  unique  li.stitUvions  was  tlie 
I  Roxbury  Latin  School.  It  was  fouiided  by 
j  John  Eliot,  apostle  to  the  Indians,  through 
1  the  generosity  of  the  60  families  who  ccm- 
i  prised  Roxbury  of  that  day.  Fir  over  two  and 
a  half  centuries  It  remained  the  oldest  f.ee 
school  not  supported  by  public  lunds 

Of  the  many  who  brought  renown  to  t!-.e 
community  few  did  more  than  the  Lowells. 
John  Lowell,  though  not  born  In  Roxlnuy. 
built  there  what  was  known  as  the  Lowell 
mansion.  An  eminent  lawyer,  it  was  he  wiio 
Inserted  In  the  Constitution  of  Massachu;  ,t*s 
that  clause  from  the  Bill  of  R:^'hts  "that  all 
men  are  created  equ",!  "  He  held  manv  po.-i- 
tions  cf  trust  and  was  a  great  civic  leader 

His  sons  also  proved  to  be  men  of  distii^c- 
tion.  Francis  became  the  founcier  of  the  city 
of  Lowell;  Charles,  a  clercymnn.  was  the  father 
of  Lowell,  the  poet,  and  John.  Jr..  like  his 
father,  was  an  important  flriure  m  public  li:e. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  failie. ,  he  tcik  over  the 
old  homestead.  He  was  fanu.us  for  letters 
signed  "Roxbury  Farmer"  and  also  for  his 
participation  in  questions  of  the  day. 

RFAI     WII  I  ARD    CLOCK 

During  the  flr.'^t  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury his  wTlt!n£;s  melded  public  opinion  to 
such   an   extent    that    lie   aroused    ai.d    sus- 
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t.-'lned  bitter  oppo-ition  to  many  of  the  na- 
tional policies.  Hi;i  lalig.iiy  no  one  doubted 
and.  while  he  Invoked  bitterness  fi\im  one 
political  faction,  he  ren  ained  in  his  heme 
town  one  of  its  best  loved  cit  zens 

The  First  Church,  known  as  the  Church 
cf  Jchn  Ellot  thf  Apoatle,  contains  in  uddi- 
r.nn  to  Eliot's  chair,  a  unique  clock  sur- 
mountet'  by  a  spread  ea^le  who-c  beak  holds 
strincs  of  gilded  ball.-.  This  i-  one  of  the 
tew  authentic  examples  of  the  real  WiKard 
oesign  Willard.  a  Rrxbury  man,  was  a  noted 
,\'-c.cmake'  of  his  di.v  and  many  timekeepers 
en  some  of  our  old  buildmcs  were  fathii  iicci 
by  hlni  He  wa.-;  called  to  ma.iy  places,  even 
to  the  White  House,  to  make  and  to  repair 
timepieces  Once,  while  working  for  Tliomps 
J'.'fferson.  the  creat  statesman  asked  his 
„dvioe  in  regajd  to  a  treaty.  Willard.  point- 
ing-, U)  the  parts  of  a  watch  scattered  on  a 
:..ble  befoie  him.  asked.  "Could  you  assomh.e 
'lie  part^  oi  this  watch? 

No,"  replied  Jefferson,     of  ci/urse  not  " 
"And    I,"    said    Willard,    "could    not    write 
a  treaty 

Of  historic    i:.tciG"t   i.'^  the  tablet   on  Rox- 
bury Upper  Fo.rt 
•On    tliis    emlr.ence    sto.jd    Roxb;iry    Upiier 

Fort. 
*  strong  earthwork  started  b\   Henry  Knox 

and   JoGlah    Waters. 
And  erected   by   the  American   Army.  June 

177.-  —Crowning  the  famous 
Roxbury   lines  of   luvebtnient   at    the   siege 

of  Boston." 
It  was  from  this  point  that  Washington 
luin.'^elf  led  the  Ar.my  ever  the  1  -ng.  nariow 
neck  to  the  wharves  from  which  the  British 
and  Tories  had  embarked  for  Halifax.  Wash- 
ington Street  tool:  Its  name  from  that  march 
under   Washington's   leadership. 

One  of  the  mort  famotis  houses  of  the  sec- 
tion, the  Shirley  Evistis.  was  also  one  of  the 
most  luxurious  of  gubernatorial  mansions. 
In  its  two-storied  banquet  hall  with  Us  mu- 
sicians' gallery.  Wciihinsrlon.  Lrifayettc. 
Franklin.  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun  were 
guests  on  different  occasions  It  was  the 
home  of  Gov  William  Shirley,  then  a  mer- 
chant prince  able  to  live  In  grandeur  and 
finally  of  Governor  Eustis.  It  was  a  s'.'mbni 
of  an  age  whose  manners  were  ccurtiv  and 
whcsr    habit.s  were  dignified 

The  Dudleys.  Bells.  Scartaorouphs.  Wil- 
llamses.  Newells  and  co'intlcFs  others  were 
an  honor  to  their  con,rrunity,  a  noieworthy 
element  in  its  history. 

The  famous  Mission  CliUiCh.  and  St  Jo- 
seph's Church,  built  of  stone  peculiar  to  R  >x- 
bury,  are  part  of  its  lustory  So.  too.  is  the 
Garden  of  Death,  whose  gates  bear  these  im- 
piessive  lines:  'I  am  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life"  and  "He  that  keepeth  Thee  will 
not  slumber."  Here  lies  Mnrtln  MlPmore. 
one  whose  gifted  hands  fashioned  master- 
pieces In  stone,  and  above  whose  grave  rises 
a  monument  by  Daniel  Chester  French,  por- 
traying, "Death  stays  the  sculptor's  hand  ' 
In  the  shaded  lanes  of  this  beautiful  ceme- 
tery many  of  Roxbury's  great  sleep. 

Modern  times  have  brought  other  names: 
the  Nawns,  the  Kennedys,  the  Gastons.  and 
many  others  all  adding  to  the  prestige  of 
what  is  now  part  of  Boston.  Typical  of  these 
newer  names  is  that  of  the  Murphy  family, 
long  as.sociated  with  the  Crossing.  The 
father  was  a  famous  wagon  maker  and  his 
sons.  Dr.  George,  Dr.  Edward  and  Dr.  Harild, 
have  been  outstanding  citl^en=.  It  wa?  the 
late  Dr  Edward  v,ho  helped  to  introduce  pro- 
fessional hockey  in  Boston  and  he  was  offi- 
cially connected  with  many  Boston  hospitals. 
Dr.  George  and  Dr  Harold  now  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  are  both  leaders  in  their  profession 
and  in  community  life.  So  the  newer  fam- 
ilies carry  on,  but  that  Ls  only  part  of  the 
story.  With  a  real  publicity  agent,  what  a 
story  Roxbury  would  have! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday  December  1,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  Americans  jiLstly  pride  our- 
selves on  otir  Constitution,  that  gre-at 
organic  law  of  government  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people.  The  signers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, however,  were  well  aware  that 
this  was  a  new,  courageous  experiment 
in  human  freedom.  They  knew  also  that 
freedom  can  be  abused,  and.  from  time 
to  time,  would  be  abused,  by  men  craving 
pov.'cr  at  the  expcnr.e  of  their  fellow  men. 

Many  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
were  formulated  to  guard  against  a  usur- 
pation of  power  by  executive,  legislative, 
or  judicial  departments  They  wanted 
to  curb  the  Federal  authorities  in  their 
relations  to  the  State  authorities.  As  a 
whole,  the  Constitution  stands  today  as 
it  was  enacted,  and  early  amended.  The 
various  amendments  never  changed  or 
violated  its  .-jpirit.  never  altered  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  baln.nccs  intended  to 
put  effective  brakes  on  any  dictatorial 
tendencies  which  might  crop  out  in  this 
country. 

I  want  to  tell  you  now  that  it  is  not 
enough  that  we  keep  our  Constitution  as 
a  hi.'^toric  document  on  di.<:play  in  the 
Library  of  Congrc.=^.-<.  The  Constitution 
is  not  dead.  Its  aitirles  are  not  mere 
parpgraphs  of  legal  phrases.  The  Con- 
.'-titution  and  the  principles  it  embodies 
are  part  of  our  very  lives.  It  is  the  blue- 
print of  the  American  v. ay  of  thinking; 
it  embodies  the  behef  of  every  true  Amer- 
ican in  tlie  American  way  of  Govern- 
ment of.  by,  and  for  the  people. 

Daniel  Webster  stated,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago: 

It  Is  hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  made  to  guard  the  people 
against  the  dungers  of  good  intentions,  real 
or  pretended.  "  *  •  are  men  in  all  ages 
who  mean  to  exercise  power  usefully — but 
who  moan  to  exercise  it.  They  mean  to 
govern  well — but  they  mean  to  govern;  they 
promi.^e  to  be  kind  masters,  but  they  mean 
to  be  masters.  Tlicy  think  they  njed  but 
little  restraint  upon  themBelves.  Their  no- 
tion of  the  public  Interest  Is  apt  to  be  quite 
closely  connected  with  their  own  exercise  of 
authority.  They  may  not.  indeed,  always 
understand  their  own  motives  The  love  of 
power  may  sink  too  deep  In  their  own  hearts 
even  for  their  own  security  and  may  pas« 
with  thcmtelves  lor  mere  patriotism  and 
benevolence. 

The  Constitution,  faithfully  upheld  by 
the  people.  Is  a  mighty  barrier  against 
any  effort  by  anyone  to  usurp  power  and 
Lo  establish  any  form  of  dictatorship  in 
this  country.  In  times  such  as  those  we 
are  living  through  now,  it  is  essential 
that  this  barrier  hold;  indeed,  that  it  be 
strengthened.  The  whole  world  is  In 
turmoil.  Men  and  nations  are  intoxi- 
cated by  lust  for  power  and  plunder. 


The  most  elementary  principles  of  decent 
human  relationships  are  being  cast  aside 
and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  maiThing 
armies  and  rolhng  tanks  of  the  dictators. 
Even  some  people  in  Uiis  country  seem 
to  be  trying  to  imitate  discreditable  for- 
eign ideas  of  power  politics. 

When  the  floods  rise  and  the  dikes 
threaten  to  break,  every  man  must  help 
to  rei-Tiforce  those  dikes  to  prevent  inim- 
da lions  and  destruction  of  a  cherished 
way  of  life.  So  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
crisis  every  American  must  uphold  the 
Constitution,  his  only  protection  against 
destruction  of  the  American  system  of 
government. 

Assaults  against  the  Constitution  do 
not.  these  days,  take  the  form  of  pro- 
posed changes  or  attempts  at  general 
repeal.  Those  who  want  to  undermine 
what  the  Constitution  stands  for  talk 
about  that  document  with  all  the  seem- 
ing respect  due  It.  If  they  should  suc- 
ceed in  making  the  Constitution  a  pretty 
corpse  instead  of  a  living  force,  they 
would  achieve  their  purposes.  No  law 
can  be  enforced  and  respected  except  as 
it  reflects  the  will  of  the  people.  As  soon 
as  it  ceases  to  be  the  will  of  the  people,  or 
if  it  violates  the  public  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  Just  and  proper,  the  law  is  dead 
and  unenforceable,  even  thougti  it  .still 
remains  on  the  statute  books.  Af  long 
as  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  ex- 
press the  will  of  the  American  people,  it 
represents  a  tremendous  force.  If  the 
people  do  not  care  whether  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  be  adhered  to  or  not, 
and  if.  conceivably,  the  American  people 
of  this  generation  should  think  differ- 
ently about  things  than  did  the  signers  of 
the  Constitution,  the  document  itself  is 
dead  and  powerie.ss. 

Among  other  provisions,  the  Constitu- 
tion reserved  for  the  Senate  the  right  to 
ratify  treaties.  No  foreign  engagement, 
according  to  the  .signer.s  of  the  Con.stitu- 
tion,  should  be  entered  into  without  the 
consent  of  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Sciiate,  No  official  of  this  country  should 
be  able  to  bind  the  American  ptoplc  to 
foreign  commitments  without  the  con- 
sent of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
people.  That  provision  still  stand.s.  Yet 
as  a  reality,  it  is  now  threatened  with 
extinction.  The  procedure  to  elimmDte 
this  constitutional  provi«;ion  is  an  ex- 
tremely simple  one.  Ju.st  change  the 
word  "treaty"  to  a  synonymous  word 
such  ai,  "agreement."  as  is  now  being  at- 
tempted, and  the  American  peop'e  could 
be  entangled  in  questionable  and  con- 
troversial commitments  in  their  relcjons 
to  other  nations  of  the  world  without 
violating  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

Tonirht  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
two  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  recent 
dat^  to  show  you  in  another  important 
field,  that  of  the  relative  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  end  the  States,  hew 
interpretations,  even  supported  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  may  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Spates  ?»s  conceived  by  the 
.signers  of  the  Con.  titution.  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  ff-t  thrt  the  world  changes 
rapidly  and  that  conr^it'ons  exif-t  today 
which  could  not  po.'.sibly  hrve  b m  an- 
ticipalc'd  a  century  and  a  half  airo.     I 
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appie'ia^f^  that  any  document  made  by  | 
men,  however,  inceniou.^iy  conceived,  is  I 
the  v.f.rk  of  mortals  and  therefore  im-  i 
perfect.    If  changes  in  the  Constitution  1 
be  req  lircd.  let  that  be  done  in  the  man- 
ner la.d  down  by  the  Constitution  itself. 
If  <Kii    Constitution   is  entirely   out  of 
date,  let  w-  enact  a  new  Constitution  by 
con.-trutional  methods.     I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  those  who  Rive  lip  service  to 
the  Con  titution  while  at  th*'  same  time 
trying  to  undermine  everything  it  stands 
for. 

It  1.-  particularly  unfortunate  that  our 
Sup; r. Tie  Court,  the  proper  guardian  of 
the  C  )nstitution,  has  been  transformed 
into  a  bod  '  once  de.scribed  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt h  niseif  as  a  "superlegislature"  whose 
UK  nilers  "pass  on  the  wisdom  of  the  lep- 
islatK  n  on  the  basis  of  their  oaii  per- 
sonal ixiliticai  and  economic  philosophy." 
Wher.  the  personal  political  and  eco- 
nomii  philo.sophy  of  our  Supreme  Court 
becor^es  that  of  the  New  Deal,  we  may 
('xpe(  I  surprising  df^clsions. 

James  Jryce.  that  preat  Enpli.sh  au- 
thor! y  on  the  American  Government,  in 
his  American  Commonwealth  set  forth 
as  cli'aiiy  as  it  has  evei-  been  expressed 
the  functions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
its  .1  lation-^hip  lo  the  Con^-tiiution.  He 
£aid: 

Ti;<  SuT:renie  Court  l^  the  l.vinn  vol.-»  of 
the  r  ULstitution — That  H,  of  the  wUl  of  the 
peopi  •  expresstd  In  the  iundamental  laws 
they  iKtve  eiui  ted.  It  is.  therefore,  as  some- 
one la.  said,  the  couicieuce  of  the  people, 
who  nave  reboJved  to  restrain  themfcelves 
frcm  nasty  or  unjust  action  by  placing  their 
repre.  entatre.s  urder  the  rfstnctlon  of  a 
fxrni;  nent  law  It  la  the  guaranty  of  th^ 
iiiiiHiiuy.  i*ho.  when  threatened  by  thf  Im- 
patieit  vehemence  of  a  majority,  can  appeal 
~  to  tiu-i  j>ermanent  law.  finding  the  mter- 
prt'tei  and  enforcer  therroi  in  a  court  set 
h;gh  above  the  awault.s  of  faciion. 

T:>  discharge  these  momoiitous  functior.s, 
the  Ciurt  must  be  stable,  even  as  the  Con- 
filiui  an  1?  stable.  •  •  •  It  mu.st  resist 
tran.sltory  Impulses,  and  resist  them  the  more 
firmly  the  more  vehement  they  are.  En- 
trenched t>ehind  Impregnable  ramparts, ^it 
mu>t  be  able  to  defy  at  once  the  open  at- 
taclLs  of  the  other  departmenia  of  govern- 
meiu.  and  the  more  dangerous,  because  Im- 
p.alpj^c'o.  seductions  of  popular  .sentimeut. 
(Ami  lean  Commonwealth   p.  268  ) 

Now  let  us  look  at  a  recent  Supreme 
Cour:  decision.  In  the  United  States 
against  Wrightwood  Dairy,  the  question 
was  whether  a  dairy  in  Chicago  buying 
all  iUs  milk  from  Illinois  farms  and  sell- 
ing it  in  Ciiica«o.  was  subject  to  Federal 
price  regulations  under  the  Agriculture 
Marketing  Agreement  Act.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  dairy  was  engaged  in  only 
intia-State  commerce.  It,  therefore. 
raainr.ained  that  it  was  subject  to  State 
laws  and  regulations  only.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  however,  held  th.at  this 
particular  dairy  sold  miik  in  competition 
with  miik  shipped  to  Chicago  from  the 
States  of  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  else- 
where. Without  Federal  control,  the 
sliippeis  of  milk  from  outoide  the  borders 
of  Illirois  would  not  be  able  to  compote 
succcs.>iully  with  the  comoany  dealing 
in  locally  produced  milk.  Tlie  Supreme 
Court,  therefore,  decided  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Illinois  dairy  affected  inter- 
state crmmerce  in  such  a  way  that  it 
siiouM  bo  rt';4u:ated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmcni. 


If  this  way  of  reasoning  were  applied  ' 
to  all  goods  produced  and  marketed  lo-  i 
cally  as  well  as  on  a  national  basis,  it  is  ! 
quite  obvious  that  no  business  activity  \ 
would  be  immune  against  Federal  rc-iu-  ' 
lation.  and  that  State  authority  m  the 
field  of  the  business  activities  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  would  vanish. 

Another  ca.se  to  wh;ch  I  refer  is  Ki;  i  li- 
baum  against  Wallin?.  Two  loft  build- 
ings, one  in  Philr.d.^lphia  and  on?  in  Ne:v 
York  the  latter  a  22-.story  buildinir.  were 
rented  out  to  tcnanf:,  most  of  vb.oni 
were  in  the  clothing  tu.siness.  Employed 
in  the  Philadelphia  bailding  were  an  en- 
gineer. 3  foremen.  3  elevator  operators.  2 
watchmen,  a  porter,  a  carpenter,  and  a 
carpenter's  helper.  In  the  New  York 
building  the  controversy  involved  2  fire- 
men, an  electrician.  1 1  eU  vator  opeiaiors, 
2  watchmen,  and  6  ptiitei.s.  To  quote  the 
Supreme  Court  opinion  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter: 

Tlie.se  einnloypps  ncrfoimcci  the  cu.-tumarv 
duties  of  persons  charged  with  the  efff-ctive 
m.iintcnante  of  a  loft  building.  The  cngi- 
ne'^r  and  the  flrenien  produce  heat,  l-.ot  wntcr. 
and  steiuu  nece'w^ary  to  manufactiiir.ig  -.pcra- 
tions  Thpy  lieep  elevators  radiators,  iiiid 
f^re  sprinkler  systems  In  repair  The  elec- 
trician mal-ilalns  the  system  which  fu.  niches 
the  tcnart.<  with  U'zht  unci  power  Tlie  e!e- 
vaior  operators  run  both  the  freichl  elevators 
which  start  and  fiiii-h  the  inters. ;iU'  journeys 
of  go'd.s  going  in>n\  .»nd  ccmiiig  to  the  tc.i- 
ant.s  and  the  pa.->sen?rfr  e!ov  iti-r*  whidi  Civry 
emj.l'  yee?,  customers,  salesmen,  and  vi.-itors. 
The  watchmen  protect  the  builUuig.^  ir<  m 
P.re  rtiid  theft  Thf  ca:pcnieis  repair  the 
halls  and  stairways  and  other  parts  of  the 
buildings  commonly  u.^€d  by  thf  tenants. 
The  p.rtcrs  keep  the  buHdUig.-.  (..f..n  i.nd 
h.ibitable 

The  question  was  wlietlier  thc-e  mi-n 
employed — not  by  tiie  tenants  bur  by  the 
owners  of  the  loft^ — were  enpu^ed  in 
inter.Uate  commerce  and  thus  subject  to 
Fedoral  law — in  this  particular  ca.>e  tlie 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — or  wlietlirr 
they  were  subject  to  New  York  or  Penn- 
sylvania laws  only.  Mr.  Ju.sticp  Frank- 
furter held,  and  the  Court  held,  that 
these  men  were  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  and  i^ubje-t  to  Federal  rtgula- 
tions. 

Under  such  an  interpretation  it  wnulci. 
indeed,  be  dilBcult  to  locite  a  person  in 
the  United  States  who  could  not  by  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  facts  be  de- 
scribed as  engaged  in  interstate  ccin- 
merce.  The  rights  of  the  States  to  gov- 
ern the  local  activities  of  their  citizens 
is.  by  such  a  decision,  practicallv  nulli- 
fied. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Roberts  had  this  to  add  to  th.e 
judgment; 

I  dissent.  I  th'nit  the  power  of  Congress 
does  net  reach  the  purely  iccnl  acr-.vities  in 
question.  If  It  did.  the  comnievoe  power 
alone  would  support  regtUation  of  ar.y  local 
action,  since  it  is  conceivable  that  such  ac- 
tivity, however  remotely.  "afTecs"  commerce 
or  Is  "necessary"  to  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce 

But  I  am  cjnvinced  that  Congror^s  r.evcr 
intend'd  by  the  st.'tute  to  reach  the  em- 
ployees of  the  petitioners  Neither  tiie 
words  of  t!"e  act,  nor  its  legislative  hi'toiy. 
nor  the  purpose  to  be  served,  require  the 
application    of    the    siHtute    In    thfse    cases 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  was 
a  lonely  one.  but  it  was  the  voice  and 


the  .'■iMrit  of  Vr.o  Con.-titution  of  the 
United  Stales.  It  is  up  to  you,  my  li:,- 
teners.  whether  that  voice  shall  be 
silenced  by  the  agents  and  the  appointees 
of  ti:e  Nf^v  D»a!  or  any  other  adminis- 
tration, or  wl't'ther  the  true  voice  of 
Am-'Mca  shall  prevail  m  thi.s  country. 


r.obert  E.  Gross  on  Lea  Bill 

LXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  H1N5HAW 

OF    C.\:  iFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF.SEKTATIVE5 

IWUncsdau.  Decemhcr  1.  1943 

M.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  op..aker.  under 
icavt  lo  txiend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oRj.  I  include  liie  following  telegram 
from  Mr  Rob-rt  E.  Ginss.  president  of 
Lockiieed  Aircraft  Corporation,  a  con- 
cern located  .n  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, exnressing  his  views  concernin'4 
H.  R    3420: 

BtT.B.INK.    C.MIK.. 

SriCJr.bcr  ly.  1943. 
Hun    Clarence  F.  Lea, 

Mcnbt'r  uj  Congre^^. 

Tl\r  Capitol.  Washington,  D.  C 

I  have  noted  with  interest  the  considera- 
tion that  Is  beir-s  given  to  air  problems  by 
yt.ur  committee  In  Congiess  and  at  this  time 
I  should  like  to  add  my  endorsement  of  your 
bill  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  discussion 
of  tiiese  problems  should  continue  and  that 
the  subject  of  future  air  policy  for  this  coun- 
try will  not  i>e  tinally  disposed  of  with  the 
pas.-age  of  your  bill.  Iiideud  it  has  feai.urf.>» 
about  which  I  have  some  re^erv  itions.  It 
would  appear  impossible  to  predict  now  all 
of  »ii'  condition.'i  aviation  wiii  face  and  im- 
qtiesti'nably  the  law  will  b-  im  dilied  ub  tl)e;-e 
conditions  develop.  It  seein.s  io  me  tnat  the 
Impi.itan:  th.n;.;  now  is  to  get  a  statute  which 
gives  the  public.  Indui.ry.  and  Cicvernm.ent 
a  clear  basis  for  going  forward  and  I  think 
your  bill  provides  tlie  best  pattern  pc'-slblc 
under  p"esent  circumstances 

ROBEHT  E    Okoss. 

P  ridint  Locklieed  Ai-cmft  Corpcrauon 


.Address  of  Hon.  Lloyd  Thurston 


EXTENSION  OF  REIVLARKS 

OT 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

<.F    irWA 

I>    ntE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdr.esdau   Dtcc^riber  1.  1943 

M:  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
l)eis  of  tho  House  who  wore  in  Congress 
with  Hon.  Lloyd  Thur.ston,  of  Osceola, 
loua,  will  tcail  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship and  ability.  Ht^  did  not  seek  reelec- 
tion to  the  Hrusc  and  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  the  di.strict  which  he  served 
so  ably  for  many  vear^.  Although  he 
holds  no  public  oflBce  at  the  present  time 
he  has  not  lost  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  Government  problems.  A  soldier  of 
two  wars  and  a  student  of  world  politics 
he  has  dtflniie  and  ccnstrucuve  ideas  on 
posl-v,ar  policy. 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  personal  letter  from  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton and  a  news  story  from  the  Osceola 
(Iowa>  Sentinel  relating;  to  an  address 
he  delivered  on  Armistice  Day  at  Creston, 
Iowa: 

OscFOLA.  Iowa.  Notrcrnher  24.  1943. 
Hon    K.  M   LeCOMPTE, 

Washirigtcv.  D    C. 

Deah  K.\hl  :  Am  enclosing  excerp*  frcm  re- 
marks I  made  at  an  Armistice  meeting  at 
Creston.  Iowa 

It  seems  lo  me  tha:  when  we  rtect  monu- 
ments to  the  heroic  and  to  the  creative,  It 
would  be  logical  In  reverse  to  have  lasting 
memorials  to  the  despised  and  to  the  de- 
struf'tive.  Doubtless,  more  attention  would 
b-  paid  to  the  latter. 
Sincere  re;;r.rds, 

Lloyd  THtrasTON. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


I  From    the   Osceola    (lov.'ai    Sentinel    of 
November  18.  19431 

THURSTON  WOULD  PUN.SH  GERMANS— SAYE  THEY 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  PlRMnTED  TO  REBUILD  0« 
UEr.MR   THEIR    cyiES    FOR    20    YEARS 

The  Germane  thuuld  be  prohibited  from 
rebuilding  their  cities  for  20  years  after  the 
war  as  a  punishment  for  their  crimes  apaiii'^t 
humanity  and.  at  the  same  time,  be  forced 
to  reconstruct  the  cities  and  countries  they 
have  destroyed,  said  former  Congressman 
Lloyd  Thurston  in  an  Armistice  Day  addresB 
befo.c  the  An.encan  Legion  and  Auxiliary  in 
Creston  last  week 

German  cities  d-imar^ed  by  our  bombs 
•vvould  be  a  con.stant  rcm.lnder  to  the  G?r- 
man.s  for  the  next  tv.o  decades  of  the  pun- 
ishment that  comes  to  peoples  who  plunge 
the  world  into  bloodshed  end  suffering  for 
their  own  selfish  gain,?. 

Mr  Thurston,  veteran  of  two  *'ars.  sug- 
prstcd  that  If  the  planes  being  used  to  trans- 
port Government  ofTcials  and  members  of 
their  fcmiHef  cotild  be  utilized  to  tend  rlf!ps 
and  ammunition  to  Ctiina  that  the  efloctlve-  I 
ness  of  that  country's  army  agaln.st  the  Japs 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

It  takes  13  to  15  tons  of  equipment  and 
food  to  supply  one  United  States  soldier 
overseas  a  year  Fifteen  tons  of  rifles  and 
aramunition  would  supply  300  Chinese  sol- 
diers with  arms  for  a  year,  be  pointed  out. 

Speaking  cf  post-war  problems,  the  cpeaker 
fiatd  the  relocation  of  war  factories  should 
be  given  careful  consideration.  Since  the 
f-ntire  Nation  will  pay  for  these  plants,  an 
equitable  division  in  the  relocation  should 
be  made.  Congress  should  specifically  direct 
tie  allocation,  rather  than  allowing  inter- 
ested districts  to  select  olflclals  who  wiU  make 
the  distribution. 


The  AdmimstratioD  Is  Preparing  a  Con- 
structive Program  for  Service  Men  and 
Women 


OF 

KON.  ROGER  C.  SUUGHTER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  1,  1943 

Mr.      SLAUGHTER.      Mr.      Speaker, 

while  war  is  all  that  General  Sherman 
declared  it  to  be,  the  lot  of  the  mair  in 
combat  and  of  the  returning  soldier  dif- 
fers greatly  from  what  it  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  armed  forces 
now  exceed  by  many  milhons  the  num- 


ber of  United  States  men  engaged  in  any 
otlier  war,  and  that  the  battles  are  being 
waged  the  world  over,  the  loss  of  life  is 
comparatively  much  less.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  modern  surgery,  to  the  discovery 
of  new  drugs,  to  the  be.st  of  hospital  care 
and  to  well-balanced  food  for  both  the 
sick  and  the  well.  Statistics  show  that 
the  health  of  the  men  in  service  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  civilian.  He  is 
taught  how  to  keep  fit,  and  if  taken  ill 
or  wounded  everything  possible  is  done 
to  add  to  his  recovery.  Shell  shock  and 
nervousness  are  given  special  considera- 
tion. As  a  result,  it  is  hoped  and  be- 
haved that  after  this  war  the  number  Of 
physical  and  mental  patients  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  At  least  we  know 
that  whatever  the  disability  of  the  re- 
turning veteran,  there  will  be  sufiBcient 
hospital  facilities  for  his  comfort  and 
care. 

I  have  spoken  of  food,  of  its  superiority 
and  abundance.  A  far-seeing  Govern- 
ment and  a  generous  response  on  the 
part  of  the  growers  of  crops,  together 
with  dehydration  and  other  more  mod- 
ern methods  of  food  processing,  pack- 
ing, and  shipment,  have  made  this  pos- 
siolc.  "Embalmed  beef,"  still  a  memory 
of  some  who  fought  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  has  no  repetition  in  the 
present  war  and  will  have  in  no  future 
war.  if  wars  there  continue  to  be. 

The  Washington  Post  of  last  Sunday, 
in  its  magazine  section  Parade,  carried 
a  full-page  story,  with  pictures,  telling 
of  how  a  wounded  soldier  had  written 
his  folks  in  Missouri  about  the  care  he 
is  being  given  in  a  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
Annex  here  in  Washington.  The  Post 
story  .goes  like  this: 

As  an  example  of  how  the  United  States 
Army  Is  caring  for  its  wounded,  tafee  Corp. 
'Ihoma«  8.  Young,  of  Missouri. 

Eighteen,  Corp.  Tom  Young  enlisted  In  the 
Army  a  month  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Last 
December  he  saw  combat  In  the  R'<bat  area 
of  French  Morocco.  Enrly  thU  year  he  was 
wounded  In  the  leg.  Now  he  Is  convalescing 
In  he  new  annex  of  Washington's  Walter 
Reed  Hospital — a  former  plrl's  college  located 
In  the  suburbs  at  Forest  Glen.  Md.  Bo  little 
Is  it  like  a  hospital  that  Its  patients  call  It 
Holiday  Inn. 

Here,  on  landscaped  grounds  covering  183 
acres,  he  and  500  other  convalescent  patients 
are  quartered  In  the  buildings  of  the  former 
National  Park  College  for  women.  There's  a 
swrlmming  pool,  athletic  fields,  and  modem 
gymnasium  where  men  who  must  get  weak 
or  stiffened  muscles  back  Into  shape  can 
work  out.  The  meals  are  prepared  by  the 
same  chef  who  used  to  cock  for  the  college, 
and  all  the  latest  meoK  '  procedtires  and 
equipment  have  been  installed. 

So  when  Corporal  Tom  arrived,  his  reaction 
was  typical.     His  first  letter  home  began: 

"Dear  Mom:  This  is  a  hospital,  but  It 
hardly  seems  like  one  at  all.  Tm  getting  bet- 
ter fast,  and  I'm  anxious  to  return  to  duty, 
but  honestly,  I'll  almost  be  sorry  to  leave 
when  the  doctors  say  I'm  cured. 

As  a  Missourian.  I  was  doubly  inter- 
ested in  Corporal  Young's  description  of 
Holiday  Inn,  and  here  is  why.  The 
president  of  National  Park  College  at 
the  time  the  Government  acquired  the 
parklike  giounds  and  many  buildings 
was  Roy  T.  Davis.  Mr.  Davis  was  for 
several  years  prominent  in  our  Foreign 
Service  in  Latin-American  countries  and 
is,  I  believe,  at  the  present  time  on  an 
important    assignment   for    wloich   his 


training  fits  him.  Before  coming  to 
Washington,  a  few  years  ago,  his  home 
was  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  where  he  was 
connected  with  Stephens  Collepc,  which 
now  has  an  attendance  of  more  than 
2,000  young  wc  men. 

When  the  men  of  tliis  war  return 
there  will  be  no  veterans  selling  apples 
on  the  street  comers  in  the  National 
Capital  as  was  the  case  after  World  War 
No.  1.  If  the  President,  who  only  a  few 
days  ago  sent  a  me.'^sage  to  Congress,  has 
his  way  regarding  the  financial  needs  of 
Uie  men,  there  will  be  no  reason  wby 
veterans  should  worry  over  mtmey  in  the 
weeks  or  months  immediately  following 
their  discharge.  The  object  of  tiie  Pres- 
ident's proposal  is  to  make  the  change 
from  mihtary  to  civilian  life  as  easy  as 
possible. 

That  the  President's  suggestion  will 
meet  with  a  ready  response  from  Con- 
gress seems  assured.    Bills  to  provide 
such  aid  have  been  Introduced  In  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House.    Adminis- 
tration plans,  generally  speaking,  call 
for  mustering-out  pay  ranging  from  ^100 
to   1300   to   meet   immediate   read.lust- 
ment  needs  and  in  addition  It  i*;  pro- 
posed that  there  be  security  benefits  and 
unemployment  allowances  of  $15  to  $25 
a    week     Under    the    provisions    $300 
would  go  to  enlisted  men  and  commis- 
sioned  ofBcere.   Including  the  rank   of 
captain  in  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps, 
or  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  who  sei-ved 
for  6  months  or  more,  $200  to  tho.se  lix 
service  under  6  months  but  more  than 
4,  and  $100  to  thore  with  less  than  4 
months  of  service,  and  would  a  fleet  all 
who  were  discharged  honorably  after 
December   7,    1941.    Servicemen   would 
not  receive  the  ppy.  as  they  would  be  re- 
ceiving R  steady  and  assured  Income  im- 
mediately   after    discharge.    Those    in 
the  $300  claits  would  get  $100  on  dis- 
charge and  the  rest  in  two  monthly  in- 
stallments.   Those    who   have   already 
been  discharged  would  receive  their  p«y 
I    1  month  after  Congress  passed  the  bill. 
Provisions  would  be  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  mustering-out  allowance  to 
the  beneficiary  of  the  serviceman,  be  It 
wife,  children,  or  parents.    If    he    died 
after  discharge  before  receiving  his  full 
amount.    Of  course,  these  bills  are  still 
to  take  final  form,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  determination  to  look  after 
our  men. 

All  that  is  being  done  is  in  keeping 
with  the  more  liberal  provisions  for  care 
of  famiUes  while  the  men.  are  away  from 
their  hcnnes.  Never  before  has  any  gov- 
ernment so  splendidly  provided  for  wives, 
children,  and  other  dependents  of  the 
men  on  the  fighting  front.  Whatever  is 
being  done  in  this  respect  deser/es  to 
be.  No  contribution  that  the  taxpayer 
can  make,  no  sacrifice  of  those  of  us  at 
home,  can  compare  with  what  the  men 
in  uniform,  and  in  many  cases  the  wom- 
en, too,  are  doing  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  speedy  and  successful  close.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  program  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  is  meeting 
with  the  approval  of  the  public  as  a 
whole.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  all  this 
will  have  the  endorsement  of  Congre=y5. 
The  men  who  are  wirming  the  war  have 
not  been  forgotten  and  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 
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Ecooooiic  Democracy  in  Costa  Rica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Dect'mber  1  ilegislative  day 
of  Thursday,  November  iS»,  1943 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
-  dent  Calderon  Guardla.  of  Costa  Rica, 
smallest  of  the  Latm-Amencan  coun- 
tries, declared  war  on  Japan  on  Sunday 
evening,  Dt^cember  7.  1941,  only  a  few 
hour.s  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  United  States  declared  w:.r  about 
18  hours  laler.  Costa  Rica  proudly 
claims  that  we  were  her  first  ally. 

Costa  Rica  is  first  again  and  has 
adopted  an  industrial  code  embodying 
the  principles  of  social  justice  proclaimed 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  designed  to  end  the 
"-strife  of  the  classes."  This  law  of  in- 
dustrial relations  defines  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  labor  and  capital  alike. 

I  am  sure  this  statement  seeking  jus- 
tice and  equity  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
readers.  If  we  are  to  remain  a  nation 
of  free  people,  capital  and  labor  should 
find  a  way  to  reach  these  solutions  them- 
selves, rather  than  have  them  forced 
upon  them  by  government,  but  the  ob- 
jective sought  in  this  new  law  of  Costa 
Rica  is  admirable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  written  by  the  Latin-American 
editor  of  America  for  North  American 
readers  in  the  Catholic  weekly  of  No- 
V  mbor  20,  1943.  The  author  of  this 
article,  W.  Eugene  Shiels.  was  formerly 
professor  of  Latin-American  history  in 
Loyola  University.  Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

SCONOUIC   DEMUCHACT   IN   COSTA   IICA 

(By  W.  Eugene  Shiels) 

Costa  Rica,  the  progressive  Republic  In 
Central  America,  is  the  first  country  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  write  into  its  laws 
the  Christian  concept  of  scx-lal  Justice.  By  an 
act  of  Augiut  26.  1948.  this  moat  demcxrratic 
of  American  demcK^racles  put  an  cfflciai  end 
to  the  "strife  of  the  classes."  The  act.  too. 
Is  working.  It  has  teeth  In  it.  and  it  Is  fitted 
exactly  to  the  problem. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  new  code 
have  been  advanced  by  leaders  of  latjor  and 
Industry  In  our  country.  The  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs,  held  annually  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  has  heard  them  proposed  on 
occasion,  as  various  statesmen  and  scholars 
went  on  record  for  a  betterment  of  our  af- 
lalrs.  The  press  has  carried  similar  discus- 
sions from  time  to  time.  But  it  was  left 
to  our  neighbor  Republic  to  make  the  leap 
from  talk  to  deed.  That  rugged  nucleus  of 
American  freedom  had  anticipated  our  own 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Axis  by  a  full 
18  hours  on  the  fatal  December  7.  1941.  thus 
honoring  its  Inter-Amcr.can  agreement  in 
the  van  of  Its  suster  republics.  It  now  gives 
all  others  the  lead  in  the  critical  question  of 
cur  epoch 

The  ennctment  of  the  new  code — EI  Codigo 
de  Trabiijo  (the  Code  of  Latwr) — has  even  in 
so  very  brief  a,  lime  prcciuccd  a  striking  po- 
litical e'lect  in  tlic  couii.ry  that  mothered 
it.     Fur    ti.e    Communist    Party,   seeing    Ks 


thunder  completely  stolen  and  its  only  re- 
maining plea  a  plea  for  disordir.  cuVt.'  up  »ts 
special  platform  and  juhscribed  tn  t!.e  pro- 
gram of  the  Soc'Hl  Ju.«ticc  Party  cnllfd  Vnn- 
guardia.  Vanguardia  It.self  backed  the  can- 
didate of  the  rival  part>,  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Sefior  Calderon  Guardia,  who  sponsored 
and  signed  this  Icgiilalion.  Htiice  in  the 
national  election  this  latter  party,  tiie  Na- 
tional Republican  Party,  finds  ihe  en'ire 
electorate  behind  it  as  Its  presiden":al  n-nil- 
nev.  Tcodoro  Picpdo.  goes  to  the  pdls 

Costa  Rica  struck  frontally  at  the  creat 
problem  of  our  times,  ^eo  XIII  had  poinied 
cut  the  absolute  necessity  of  seitling  the  so- 
cial problem.  While  other  nations  vc:e  at- 
tempting to  meet  this  crisis  by  various  Ci_m- 
prrmises  or  ideolcyies.  this  land  of  6l0  000 
sculs.  small  In  size  but  one  of  the  best  edu- 
cated sections  of  the  globe,  mana^^ed  to  un- 
tangle the  diverse  claims  of  owncrf-hip. 
workmanship,  and  consumer,  and  to  draw  up 
a   model  instrument  of  Industrial  relations. 

The  crucial  political  question  can  be  stated 
quite  simpiy.  Demccrixies  are  ruled  by  the 
voles  of  their  constituents  Mu.st  ol  their 
constituents  are  found  among  the  v.-.rl::n3 
classes,  and  their  votes  count  equally  with 
all  others  Constitutional  goverTiments  cf*n- 
not  hope  to  continue  unless  their  economies 
reflect,  not  a  machine  run  by  btismcss  for 
the  sake  of  business — the  Manchester  notion 
of  a  century  age  or  one  run  by  labor  for 
the  sake  of  labor,  but  a  harmony  b'tween 
the  Just  claims  of  all  parties  who  work  for  a 
living.  Lacking  this  harmony,  the  vote  is 
dangerous  and  may  easily  bring  in  a  dic- 
tatorship of  either  party,  a  thing  desired  by 
no  sensible  man  The  remedy  lies  In  a  frank 
facing  of  the  fact,  and  a  wilUniaiess  to  make 
the  State  the  guardian  of  the  ntiht.s  of  all 
rather  than  the  totalitarian  master  of  its 
subjects. 

How  does  Costa  Rica  meet  this  nerd?  Tlie 
Codigo  de  Trabajo  lays  down  the  rlgh's  and 
duties  of  all  parties  to  the  economic  process. 
It  provides  guaranties  of  the.se  rlphts  and 
duties  through  an  enforcement  and  a  sep- 
arate system  of  labor  courts  whose  operation 
is  at  once  rapid,  straightforward  and  sov- 
ereign over  all  the  clamor  of  groups  m  every 
sector  of  the  national  economy.  Ever  in 
mind  is  the  goal  of  economic  democracy,  the 
step  beyond  political  equality  and  social  har- 
mony by  which  the  right  of  everyone  to  work. 
to  own.  to  Improve  his  lot.  and  to  find  secu- 
rity Is  recognized  and  upheld. 

In  Its  614  titles  the  code  takes  up  m  turn 
the  following  divisions:  (a)  General  prin- 
ciples; (b)  contracts  and  agreements  of 
labor,  (c)  hours  of  work,  days  of  ro.st.  and 
salaries;  (d)  protection  of  workers  while  at 
work;  (e)  social  organizations;  (f)  collective 
conflicts  In  socio-economic  matters;  tg)  ."spe- 
cial tribunals  of  labor;  (h)  lervant-s  of  the 
state  and  of  Its  institutions:  in  administra- 
tion of  labor  organizations;  (j)  preicnpiions, 
sanctions,  and  responsibilities.  A  final  divi- 
sion ties  up  this  code  with  the  general  law 
of  Costa  Rica  on  social  Justice — in  matteis 
such  as  t>eneflts  connected  with  social  secu- 
rity, mentioned  in  title  96— and  with  other 
pertinent  legislation. 

Appended  to  the  code,  as  printed,  are  three 
documents  Illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the 
code  through  Congress.  These  paper:-  reveal 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  ccd.>  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  panel  of  Roman  experts  in  the 
social  doctrine  of  Leo  XIII  and  Fius  XI.  and 
that  Pope  Pius  XTI  gave  it  his  explicit  ap- 
proval. 

Clearly,  the  law  is  too  lenEjthy  :or  detailed 
exposition  here.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  or 
some  like  official,  will  have  it  trar.slated  into 
English  and  circulated  among  our  industrial- 
ists, labor  leaders,  and  men  of  government. 
But  a  rapid  overview  of  its  provisions  may 
ofler  some  idea  of  what  it  aims  to  do. 

The  dominant  note  is  that  no  individual  or 
group  owns  Costa  Rica.     Everyone  is  ur.der 


the  law,  and  the  law  Is  not  only  of  the  pecnle 
and  by  the  peop'.e  tut  for  the  people.  The 
intercrt.-s  cf  groups  may  differ  There  will 
always  l:e  clashes  of  opinion  and  attempts  at 
the  u.<e  of  force  But  the  whole  people  will 
give  its  decision  through  its  government  and 
its  appropriate  channcLs  of  express. i^n 

The  central  theme  of  the  cede  is  th%  organic 
unity  of  economic  interests  in  Cof-ta  Rica. 
Capital  and  labor  may  not  carry  on  a  war- 
fare, oecausc  they  are  not  two  naturally  op- 
posing classes.  They  are.  moreover,  nor  the 
only  twd  parts  of  the  one  national  society. 
All  the  people  have  a  vital  concern  in  the 
producers   and  distributors  of   commodities 

Titles  7  and  8  recognize  that  everyone  has 
th^  right  to  do  business,  to  work  and  to  make 
a  dvctut  Iiviiif.-  so  tb.at  he  may  live  decently. 
In  title  262.  we  fl:.d  It  ordained  that,  for  the 
common  good,  both  busine-'s  syndicates  and 
Inbor  syndicates  must  incorporate  By  title 
274.  *htlr  papers  of  incurporation  must  show 
s  atements  of  a'-sets.  liabilities,  schedules  of 
paymentr.  methods  of  administration,  by- 
1.  ws.  and  lists  cf  officers  All  important  de- 
cisions on  industrial  relations  must  be  tran5- 
mitted  to  the  official  cauncil  of  labor  and 
siicial  prevision 

Neither  owners — nor  their  agents— nor 
li'bor  may  dodge  responsibility  for  their  ac- 
iions  In  every  case  the  law  favors  the  weak, 
6  far  iw-  law  rightfully  can.  but  there  is  no 
more  room  for  mass  intimidation,  violence, 
or  crim-'  tlian  for  impioper  u.:e  of  ownership 
or  the  power  of  managemtnt.  Individual 
Tights,  whether  c'  humnn  dignity  or  of  prop- 
erty, are  upheld  wherever  they  lie.  How- 
eve.-,  no  rlphrs,  real  ur  imaelned.  may  prevail 
over  the  go-^'d  of  the  body  politic. 

In  the  case  of  labor  unions  or  syndicates, 
i.'l  members  of  a  union  are  bound  to  abide 
by  tlie  majority  decision  so  lun^  as  they  a:e 
members,  and  tlius  they  ir.Uil  strike  if  a  legal 
strike  is  oidertd  On  tlie  other  hand,  no 
one  may  be  forced  either  to  enter  a  union 
or  to  remain  m  it.  Yet  while  th»y  enjoy 
meiribership  tl.ey  owe  support,  loyalty,  and 
trust,  and  must  act  with  the  union  in  its 
proper  decisions 

Any  labor  contract  tliat  violates  the  cede 
is  null  and  vo  d,  whether  it  favor  owner  or 
woricer.  A  defective  contract  is  interpreted 
111  favor  of  labor,  and  the  deficiency  is  im- 
puted to  the  owner.  But  neither  owner  nor 
worker  may  arbitrarily  terminate  his  latwr 
contract  before  due  time;  penalty  for  this 
b.-each  cf  contract  is  a  severe  fine  and  loss 
cf  social-security  rights  (title  31).  And 
copies  of  all  labor  contracts  must  be  de- 
posited with  official  agencies. 

No  contract  may  ordinarily  call  for  more 
than  48  hours  a  week,  nor  more  than  8  a 
day  or  6  at  night.  In  factory  work.  In  agri- 
culture and  herding,  fixed  hours  and  vaca- 
tions ere  more  elastic  A  per.son  wlio  must 
travel  more  than  10  kilometers — 6  miles — to 
work  gets  full  travel  pay.  Contracts  of 
women  and  minors  are  m'^re  strictly  limited 
in  point  of  hours  and  environment  of  work. 
If  one-third  of  the  workers  belong  to  a 
syndicate  (nothing  is  said  for  or  against  the 
closed  shop!  and  ask  for  a  collective  agree- 
ment to  irrprove  working  conditions,  the 
owner  must  hear  their  petition.  And  if  with- 
in 30  days  no  agreement  Is  reached,  either 
party  can  bring  suit  In  the  court  of  labor 
to  settle  the  case  (tale  56).  The  owner  may 
not  force  the  workmen  to  buy  in  any  store, 
to  quit  their  union,  to  vote  for  any  party,  or 
to  modify  their  religious  views  Minimum 
wages  are  fixed  by  law  and  reviewed  at  stated 
times  by  special  ccmmissicns. 

Workmen  are  obli^red  to  respect  the  proper 
rights  and  .directive  authority  of  the  owner 
of  an  enterprise.  They  may  not  slow  down, 
stop  or  abandon  work,  do  political  canvassing 
during  work  hours,  or  cppose  in  any  way  the 
demociaiic  institutions  of  the  country.  A 
workman  may  quit  for  well-defined  reasons: 
if  he  quKs  otlierw.se.  he  pay.,  a  lar^je  liao  and 
loses   his   ri;;hts   to   various   social    IjeneQts. 
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Owners  may  discharge  workers,  but  only  for 
shoddy  work,  absenteeism,  personal  attack, 
injuring  the  morale  of  the  working  force,  or 
damaging  the  property  of  the  industry.  If 
worker  or  owner  appeal  such  a  case  to  a  court 
of  labor  and  lose  the  verdict,  he  is  ipso  facto 
lined. 

In  this  connection  there  is  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  laixir  courts  entirely  separate  from 
Uie  general  Judicial  set-up.  Titles  379-577 
explain  the  system,  the  steps  througli  con- 
ciliation, arbitration,  and  trial,  the  superior 
court  of  lalxir,  the  qualifications  of  judges, 
the  processes  and  competence  of  the.'^e  courts 
In  tiieir  special  sphere. 

Vacations  with  pay  for  at  least  2  weeks 
annually  are  mandatory.  Expectant  mothers 
receive  a  month  with  pay  both  before  and 
after  childbirth.  Employers  of  more  than 
30  women  must  maintain  a  free  day  nursery. 
Employers  must  insure  their  workers  against 
accident  in  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Seguridad; 
otherwise  they  must  pay  medical  costs  and 
funeral  expenses  in  case  harm  arises  through 
sickness  or  accident  due  to  working  condi- 
tions. Finally,  the  owner  deducts  and  pays 
the  workman's  dues  to  his  cooperatives,  those 
units  of  Costa  Rican  life  that  do  much  to 
balance  the  national  economy. 

Regarding  the  operation  of  unions,  labor 
sj-ndicates  may  engage  only  in  activity  of  a 
socioeconomic  nature.  They  must  act  dem- 
ocratically, voting  by  secret  ballot,  person  by 
person,  and  only  after  free  and  open  discus- 
sion of  points  at  isstie.  Their  assets  are  not 
taxable,  their  corporate  acts  punishable  only 
by  fine;  but  In  cases  involving  infringement 
of  projjerty  or  personal  rights,  their  directors 
are  held  responsible  under  the  criminal  code. 

Most  interesting  Is  the  procedure  in  strikes 
and  shut-downs.  "The  right  of  the  owners  to 
shut  down,  and  of  the  workers  to  strike,  are 
equally  inalienable"  (title  382).  Both  strikes 
and  shut-downs  may  be  legal  or  illegal.  A 
legal  strike  is  defined  as  a  "temporary  aban- 
doning cf  work  in  an  enterprise,  establish- 
ment, or  business,  agreed  to  and  executed 
peacefully  by  a  group  of  three  or  more  work- 
ers, with  the  exclusive  intention  of  bettering 
or  defending  their  common  economic  and 
■ocial  interests"  (title  364).  Illegal  strikes 
and  shut-downs  are  penalized  by  fines. 

For  a  strike  to  be  legal,  at  least  60  percent 
of  those  working  in  the  enterprise  must  vote 
the  strike,  and  this  after  open  debate  and 
seciet  vote  ( titles  264.  36C ) .  Sympathy  strikes 
are  implicitly  banned.  The  strike  must  be 
confined  strictly  to  cessation  of  work;  acts 
of  violence,  or  coercion  against  persons  or 
property  fall  under  the  criminal  code. 

In  the  public  services  no  strikes  are  legal; 
they  are  held  to  be  against  the  common  good. 
Nor  may  agricultural  workers  s'rike.  for  the 
same  reason  Their  complaints  are  handled 
like  those  of  Government  employees.  This  is 
also  true  of  herders,  forest  workers,  transport 
workers  while  in  transit,  and  those  employed 
In  clinics,  hospitals,  social  and  relief  work. 
Tlie  national  executive  is  empowered  hi  time 
of  distress  to  designate  any  other  areas  as  of 
public  Interest. 

When  a  conflict  arises,  the  parties  must 
first  meet  personally  through  committees. 
If  that  falls  to  remedy  the  cause,  a  process 
of  conciliation  is  ordered.  Should  arbitra- 
tion be  agreed  upon,  its  concltisions  bind. 
Failing  agreement,  a  20-day  period  is  allowed 
the  workers  to  post  notice  of  a  strike.  When 
a  strike  is  concluded,  the  owner  may  not 
modify  the  contract  of  labor  to  the  detriment 
of  the  workers  Nor  m.ay  he  discharge  them, 
seeing  that  during  a  strike  the  contract  is 
held  to  tie  merely  in  suspension,  not  dis- 
solved. 

The  aim  of  this  code  is  freedom  in  a  pro- 
ductive economy.  There  are  no  tyrants  under 
the  system  The  powers  of  ownership,  and 
of  ccUetlivc  bargaining,  are  held  in  check 
Just  as  tht  ir  respective  rights  are  guaran- 
teed Ai:d  in  a  country  wh:  h  hn=  the  out- 
standing banhuip  practice  ol  Central  America, 


the  best  credit,  the  most  alert  citlaenry.  the 
finest  record  for  peace  and  sound  political 
life,  the  people  quite  reas<)nably  hope  for 
success  In  this  new  venture  In  economic  de- 
mocracy. 
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or  NEW  JERSrY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATI\TES 

Wednesday.  December  1,  1943 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plac- 
ing In  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article, 
which  I  wrote  for  a  New  York  newspaper 
25  years  ago  during  the  First  World  War. 
and  which  I  recently  received  in  the 
mail  from  a  friend  in  New  Jersey. 

The  fundamental  issues  as  I  saw  them 
confronting  our  people  at  that  time  con- 
front u"  today  still  unsolved.  Because 
we  then  failed  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
world  change  as  afTecting  our  country 
the  whole  situation  has  become  infinitely 
more  complex,  difficult,  and  urgent. 

The  one  great  reassuring  element  in 
the  problem  today  Is  the  fact  that  our 
citizens  and  their  leaders  in  public  af- 
fairs are  beginning  to  think  unitedly  in 
terms  of  reality. 

As  our  understanding  develops  and 
confidence  and  courage  replace  vacilla- 
tion and  timidity,  our  beloved  country 
will  surely  assume  its  place  of  leadership 
in  the  new  world  economy. 

The  article  follows: 

WHY     MILrrART     PREPAREDNESS     IS     OtJR 

CHRISTIAN   DtJTY 

(By  Rev  Dr.  Chaklis  A   Eaton,  pastor  of  the 

Madison     Avenue     Bapi-ist     Church,     New 
York) 

America  is  now  a  world  power.  Tills  is 
the  great  revolutionary  fact  which  the  war 
has  brought  home  to  our  minds  and  hearts, 
and  which  contains  within  Itself  our  destiny 
as  a  nation.  It  is  this  sudden  call  to  new 
and  untried  duties  and  relationshipr  which 
has  sobered  our  public  opinion  and  raised  the 
question  of  preparedness  as  the  supreme  is- 
sue of  the  hour.  The  war  has  so  enlarged, 
emphasized,  and  ccmplicated  our  relations 
with  other  nations  that  we  never  can  go  back 
to  the  old  days  of  comparative  isolation. 

If  henceforth  we  are  to  play  our  part  on 
the  world  stage  we  must  change  our  whole 
mode  of  thought  and  life.  We  must  achieve 
a  new  point  of  view;  learn  a  new  language; 
master  a  new  method  of  national  expression. 
Our  statesmanship  must  Include  world  poli- 
tics and  world  commerce.  Our  public  opin- 
ion must  be  enlightened  enough  to  achieve 
a  world  standard  of  International  morals  and 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  policies,  ambi- 
tions, and  needs  of  all  other  nations.  It  is 
as  though  a  domestic  company,  long  famed  as 
the  successful  owners  and  operators  of  a  river 
line  of  steamers,  should  suddenly  find  them- 
selves driven  to  undertake  a  deep-sea  service. 
Their  beautiful  river  steamers  would  be  use- 
less in  the  new  trade.  Their  inland  seaman- 
ship would  not  be  equal  to  ocean  require- 
ments; their  methods  of  domestic  merctian- 
dising  would  fail  when  applied  to  unknown 
markets  in  unknown  and  distant  lands. 

Tills  new  strain  upon  our  machinery  cf 
government  may  become  a  grave  danger  or 
a  great  blessing.     All  depends  upon  whether 


our  people  possess  the  spiritual  stamina  4nd 
resource  to  meet  the  situation  as  it  ought  to 
t>e  met.  Every  man  must  realize  his  duty  to 
think  clearly  We  must  culilvaie  our  moral 
sense  imiil  we  tire  able  to  dUscern  and  do 
what  i£  right  as  world  ciL.J£en8. 

For  over  u  century  oui  national  policy  hsts 
been  to  avo.d  eritan~lcment  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Cur  diief  concern  has  been  with 
the  development  of  our  cwu  IdeaU.  Institu- 
tioiis,  and  material  resources.  We  were  un- 
conscious of  provincialism  because  the  rest 
of  the  world  lay  far  beyond  the  oceans,  und 
we  possessed  a  va."t  and  varied  empire  within 
our  own  domain.  Wide  acres  of  empty  and 
fertile  land  railed  for  settlement.  Our  best 
markets  were  among  our  own  people. 

But  we  have  l>e€n  living  In  a  fool's  para- 
disc.  We  did  not  see  that  every  day  th« 
world  was  getting  smaller  and  the  nations 
and  races  drawing  closer  to  each  other.  We 
did  not  stop  to  think  that  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  free,  intelligent,  and  prosperous  peo- 
ple could  not  long  exist  apart  from  the  re.-t 
of  mankind  We  d;d  not  see  that  the  wor;d"9 
burden  is  one,  that  the  process  of  human 
advance  is  a  world  process,  and  that  a  nation 
can  realize  Its  destiny  only  in  and  as  a  part 
of  tills  process. 

We  did  not  believe  that  a  worlu  war  could 
happen.  And  If  It  were  to  happen  we  saw 
no  rea.sou  why  America  should  take  any  part 
in  It  other  than  to  observe  strict  neutrnllty. 
We  were  blind  to  the  great  truth  that  life  is 
a  struggle  between  ideas  and  ideals,  and  that 
these  principles  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
builded  and  for  which  we  thought  we  stiH>d 
might  come  to  their  supren^  test  somewhere 
beyond  our  borders,  and  thAt  then  we  might 
have  to  stand  up  like  men  and  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  our  spirituiil  possessions  and 
beliefs 

Tlie  war  has  happened  Our  most  precious 
principles  and  ideals  are  now  being  tested 
upon  a  ttiousand  battlefields  acroas  the  sea. 
Men  are  dying  for  what  cur  fathers  bought 
with  their  blocxl.  Reluctantly,  but  nonethe- 
less surely,  we  have  been  forced  to  face  our 
responsibility — and  we  find  ourselves  unpre- 
pared 

It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  soldiers  and 
ships,  of  munitions  and  money.  We  can  get 
these  if  we  have  a  little  time.  But  the  Ucic 
is  deeper  and  more  vital.  It  lies  in  the  very 
essence  of  the  life  we  have  chosen  for  our- 
selves during  the  last  two  generations.  Tbe 
red  glare  of  a  world  in  flames  reveals  America 
to  herself,  and  we  are  startled  at  what  we 
see. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  condition  of  appall- 
ing social  confusion  and  Inefficiency.  W6 
have  t>een  absorbed  In  getting  and  spending. 
Our  interests  have  been  personal  and  sec- 
tional. Tlioughts  of  defense  against  mili- 
tary attack,  or  of  preparation  for  rebuilding 
a  ruined  world  when  peace  comes  are  forf  Igii 
to  our  social  mind  We  cannot  as  yet  thinic 
In  world  terms.  We  cannot  even  think  In 
national  terms.  We  are  not  a  nation  in  the 
sense  that  France  and  Germany  are  nations. 

Our  very  prosperity  is  a  menace,  because 
it  invites  ag.?resslon  on  the  part  of  those 
strong  enough  to  take  what  they  want  under 
the  ancient  jungle  law  that  might  makes 
right. 

We  must  prepare  lor  peace  even  more 
thoroughly  than  for  war.  for  we  realize  that 
the  iiH  lions  must  find  some  way  of  iivmg  to- 
gether without  war.  Civilized  society  has 
no  future  unless  it  can  escape  from  the 
burden  and  cui-se  of  militarism.  It  has  no 
future  even  if  it  does  get  rid  of  war  unless 
It  can  resist  the  dangers  of  peace  and  proe- 
perity  undisciplined  by  moral  responsibility. 

Tlie  situation  that  confmnts  us  aii  a  nation 
at  the  present  moment  is  as  d.fScult  and 
dangerous  i^  any  In  our  entire  history.  We 
have  been  drav  n  into  the  vortex  of  world 
relations,  aiul  v.e  cannot  escape.  We  must 
face  these  l.irger  respcu'-lbillties  witli  in'fll- 
j   ligence,  couri'gf,  and  a  strong  .'.ense  cf  r.^lit 
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p-  i  hor.or.  W**  sre  unprepared  for  this 
supremo  trial  of  our  uistitul:ons  and  na- 
t:f  iial  character  because  we  have  neglected 
01.  o*u  Inner  life  ivs  a  people.  A  strain  will 
bf  put  upon  unprepared  American  demcc- 
r.'  y,  by  the  demands  of  a  W'^:>rld  peace  equal 
t  .  tnat  pMt  upon  unprepared  British  domoc- 
fi-iy  by  the  World  W.tr. 

We  first  need  spuuuul  preparednt^ss — a 
pr  'found  moral  and  Intellectual  awnkcnlng. 
Follcwm?  this  aa  its  m'lral  expression  we 
neerl  military  preparedness  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  in  tiieir  rights  anywhere  on 
f-.irth.  and  to  defend  our  country  and  crn\- 
ir.erce  fr,jm  wron^^ful  ;'.i?;;rP5s!on.  IndUotri.il 
]):"r;arcrtnes3  which  shall  cure  the  c(jn{np'.r-n 
a.'id  liiefflciency  of  ovir  eronomic  system  and 
place  Its  resources  behind  the  Nation  at  h 
vi'hoL^  Is  absolutely  esrentlal.  If  military  pre- 
p.rf dress  is  to  be  anythli.j;  more  than  a  form. 

And  we  must  give  attention  to  otir  machin- 
ery of  government  so  that  all  these  other  de- 
fensive agents  shall  ni.t  fall  because  we  lu'.lc 
a  fo:m  of  Government  truly  national,  which 
thall  combine  strenj;th  wltli  Justice  nr.d  au- 
tho.it J    with  freedom. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Of 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Dtccrnbcj-  1.  1043 

Mr  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record, 
under  unanimous  con.'^fnt.  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Clyde  McKec.  Director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Montana 
State  College.  Bozeman.  and  some  studies 
connected  with  food  handling  conducted 
by  Dr.  Jessie  E.  Richardson  of  the  De- 
partment of  Home  Economics  in  the 
same  institution.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  Montana  State  College  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  carrying  out  research  of 
thi.s  type  because  it  does  hel,'>  many  peo- 
ple in  our  State  to  understand  moie  fully 
the  nutritive  values  of  food  and  how  to 
preserve  the  vitamins  so  nece.ssary  to 
health.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker.  thiS 
is  only  one  of  the  many  fine  contribu- 
tions that  the  staff  at  Montana  State 
College  has  given  to  the  people  of  ii:c 
State  and  Nation: 

Montana  State  Collecf, 
Agricultx-ral  Experiment  Station 

Bo;tri:;'i,  S'uvrinbcT  27.  1943. 
Hon  Mike  Mansfiild, 

flouH'  of  Ripre.^entativt'-:. 

Wii.^h-.vgton,  D  C. 
Devr  Represent ativi:  Mansfield.  I  am 
attaching  a  copy  of  a  brief  item  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Home  Economics  Research 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
Montana  State  College 

The  present  World  War  has  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  rest.-arch  on  foods  and  nutil- 
tlon  I  would  lL\e  to  call  special  uttentirn 
to  the  last  parak,-iaph  in  Dr.  Richardson  s 
statement,  wnich  en:ph.?.6:~es  the  Importance 
ot  continuing  fund?.T:icnt.iI  research  on  feeds 
and  nutrition  in  order  That  aprlcultural  ex- 
periment stations  may  be  prepared  to  t-ispply 
Information  needed  in  the  future. 
Very  truly  ycuii. 

Cltde  McKke   D.rrc'or.- 


Fcod  and  Nutrition  Studies  at  Montana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


rOOO  and  NtTHITTON  .STUDIES  AT  MONTANA 
AGRICX-LTXRAL    experiment    STAltON 

Owing  to  the  geographic  'ucatlon  of  Mon- 
tana, Its  growlni,'  sei'^on  extend-;  over  only  a 
thort  .'-umnier  pcii'^d  This  neces.-^iiates  the 
preservation  of  large  quantities  of  vegetables 
and  fiuit  for  iie  durin;^  the  long  winter  sea- 
£on.  To  find  whether  pre.-ervatton  impairs 
the  nutriuve  value  f.f  these  foods  (especially 
their  vitamin  value),  the  department  of 
honii'-  ecoiicniics  if.^-carcli  for  the  puit  18 
veaib  has  been  making  an  Intensive  study  of 
the  tfiect  of  the  various  preservation  methods 
Ciii   vei;etabit's   and   fruits 

The.se  studies  have  included  (II  the  eflect 
nf  winter  storage  cti  the  vltam;n  content  of 
potatoes,  carrotF.  rutabagas,  par.-'nlps,  cab- 
bage, and  onions  (2i  the  effect  cl  canning 
on  the  vitamin  content  of  carrots,  corn,  peas, 
!-nap  beans,  and  straAberries:  (,":)  the  effect 
of  .^altm^  on  the  vi'am:n  content  of  corn  and 
snap  l)eans  and  (4)  s  .me  work  on  the  effect 
of  dehydration  and  freezing  on  vegetables 
and  fruit*  The  materials  have  ban  tested 
111  both  raw  and  cooked  forms. 

In  ctneral,  t'.iese  studies  have  sh"wn  that 
st'irai'e  under  goiKl  condiii  'tis  is  the  most  snt- 
isfact-jry  me* hod  fta  keeping  the  veixtables 
and  fruits  adapted  to  this  type  of  preserva- 
tion Cannint;  causes  hille  or  no  lo.-:^  of  vita- 
min A.  lo.sse^  ran^inK  from  15  o  40  percent 
In  vitamin  B,.  a:.d  i:om  30  to  80  percent  in 
Vitamin  C  in  the  vegetable?  and  fruits.  Salt- 
iV2.  vei;otablcs  resul's  in  fmill  vitamin  losses. 
Dehydration  and  tree7i!is;  appear  to  cause  a 
pr-igressive  lo>s  of  vitamin  C 

These  studies  represent  only  prt'liminary 
Steps  in  a.-semblmg  the  mass  of  miormatlon 
needed  to  aid  famiiies  in  'he  effluent  han- 
dling of  their  food  nia»eilals.  The  expendi- 
ture of  great  amiiutits  of  cnPrsry.  time,  and 
money  in  the  development  of  garden.^  and 
rrchards  i.le.'-erve';  parallel  eJT(?rts  to  conserve 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  pnKiucts. 

.!e.5vS!e  E   Rich.^.-,dson. 

I)  ■pa;  tmrrit  at  Home  irunc'iics  Raearch. 

NovEMEin  2J    1943 


Address  by  Louis  Johnson  at  American 
Legion  Dinner,  Omaha.  Nebr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF    WIST    VIIIOINIS 

IN  THE  SEN  .ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thur:^daij.  Lkccmbtr  2  'ICQi^kUin  dau  of 
Thursdaij.  Kjvcvibt'r  IS'.  1943 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  a-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prmt-  d  in 
the  Record  an  itddress  delivered  b\-  Louis 
John.'^on,  past  national  cominar.clLr  of 
the  American  Lp2:ion  and  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War.  on  the  oi'ci.vion  of 
the  Legion's  guest  dinner  held  in  connec^ 
lion  with  the  twenty-fifth  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Lection  at  the 
Fontenelle  Hotel.  Omaha.  Nebr  .  i  ::  S"p- 
tember  21.  1943. 

There  beinr  no  objection,  tlie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcor.D. 
as  fo!low^ : 

WHERE  DO   WE    CO  FROM    !!f"RE  ' 

Mr.  Commander.  distingin>hed  guests  cf 
the  American  Legion,  in  th.s  twenty-fifth 
national  convention  of  the  American  Lteicn 
we  should  celebrate  our  silver  Jubilee  Instead 
the  American  Legion  meets  lor  a  <tcond  :.r  • 
m   the   shrdow  of   w.;r.     As   y^ung   ir.ii;   we 


fcueht  beyond  the  ceas  for  the  defence  of  the 
United  States  Now.  older  and  mc.t;  rx- 
perienced,  we  are  using  the  talent.?  given  to 
each  of  us  again  to  defend  the  United 
States  beyond  the  seas.  The  lesson  has  been 
plain  for  all  of  us;  the  successful  defense  of 
the  United  States  means  defense  btyond  the 
.«;eas.  It  means  that  the  most  vital  interests 
cf  the  United  States  are  bound  up  with  what 
happens  beycnd  the  reas:  th.'it  we  cannot 
leave  the  world  alone,  because  the  world  will 
not  leave  us  alone.  It  means  that  we  cannot 
sleep  Within  our  borders  if  we  are  to  be  ?afe 

Just  as  war  casts  a  long  and  recognizable 
shadow  Ijefore  the  outbreak  of  actual  con- 
flict, so  today  the  problems  of  readjustpient 
are  showing  theniielves  in  advance  of  the 
victory  on  which  we  are  determined.  Already 
we  know  that  victory  alone  if  not  enough. 
The  primary  objective  at  this  tlm;>  Is  winning 
the  war — winning  It  decisively  That  we 
shall  do.  But  then  the  United  States  must 
take  a  leading  part  in  wmn.ng  the  peace 

We  owe  a  debt  to  the  many  thou-^and 
Americans,  young,  clean,  and  vigorous,  who 
have  found  soldiers'  graves  in  Morocco. 
Algiers.  Tunisia,  and  Sicily;  In  Attu  and  the 
Aleutians:  m  Wake.  Midway,  the  Solomons. 
New  Guinea:  as  also  to  the  millions  of  VL-urg 
Americans  who  are  fij;hting  on  every  conti- 
nent of  the  world  to  wipe  out  a  threat  to 
American  safety.  These  men  have  saved  our 
country,  our  homes,  and  cur  lives  They 
have  saved  the  Nation.  We  must  never  forget 
what  we  owe  to  them  and  to  their  fanrlies 

Hew  best  can  we  repay  that  debt?  Surelv 
it  must  be  by  so  handling  the  afTB.r«  of  the 
United  States  In  the  coming  readjustment 
that  the  vital  interests  of  the  Uniu-d  States 
shall  be  safeguarded.  I  think  we  shall  And 
that,  properly  understccd.  these  interests,  ii 
well  guarded,  will  contribute  mightily  to- 
ward the  well-being  of  uur  nelghbcis  and 
the  rest  of  the  world 

No  Legionnaire.  I  think,  will  deny  the  ap- 
propriateness of  our  considering  here,  in  con- 
vention a.«<sembled,  the  principles  and  policies 
we  should  advocate  and  support. 

It  has  b..'en  said,  and  truly,  that  every 
nation  must  act  in  Its  own  interest;  and  that 
no  other  type  of  action  can  be  valid.  We 
shall  be  on  sound  ground  in  supporting  the 
principles  and  policies  which  serve  and  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  our  own  country.  In 
estimating  these  Interests,  however,  we  must 
be  enlightened  and  broad-mlndtd.  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  we  do  not  sacrifice  long-run 
interest's  for   temporary  advantage. 

Tr.e  basic  Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
changeless;  they  are  Independence,  freedom, 
and  security.  These  we  cannot  permit  tu  be 
threatened  from  any  quarter. 

We  know.  now.  that  as  a  matter  of  military 
technique  threat  can  arise  by  air  from  ptac- 
tically  any  part  of  northern  and  western 
Europe;  and  from  the  western  shoulder  of 
Africa  We  know,  too.  that  within  a  few 
short  years  a  hk.  threat  could  ar;se  in  the 
Paciflc.  Air  warfare  has  torn  up  our  old 
geography  books  and  is  writing  them  over 
with  vivid  new  colors.  The  next  Singapore 
could  well  be  In  the  Yukon,  or  m  Labrador; 
in  the  far-away  Aleutians,  or  on  the  shoulder 
of  South  America.  In  eflect,  there  is  no 
safety  m  geography;  even  the  Illusion  of 
distance  we  have  had  will  van:.>h  lus  the  post- 
war years  come,  and  new  developments  in 
aviation  leave  the  drawing  board*  and  t;a- 
vcrs?  the  sky 

We  know  now  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  third 
world  war,  we  shall  never  again  bo  giveri. 
several  years  time  to  get  ready.  We  'shall 
not  be  the  last  in  be  involved',  since  after 
World  Wars  N<^.  1  and  2,  any  aggressor  will 
know  h.s  first  task  m.ust  be  to  l;ncck  out 
.\merica.  He  will  comD  by  a!r  and  by  that 
time  a  surprir-e  at.ack  might  be  50  Pearl 
Harbors  happenln'r  oil  over  ti-c  United  State.-^. 

But  if  thii  is  nuj  oi"  the  United  S:a;e^  :t 
IS  cv:n  race  l.u;  o:  pracilci.llv  every  c  un- 
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trv  on  the  gl.-^be  Noi-'e  is  now  Immune 
from  military  tiireal;  a;l  are  seeking  its  are 
we  arrangements  which  wiU  safeguard  their 
indcp;  i.der.ce.  freedom,  i.i.d  security.  Ju?r  as 
we  are  Economii'a'ly.  we  are  perhaps  lc,<;s 
bubjfcct  to  menace  at  the  moiaent.  becavise  of 
oui  i^ridu.'tive  p^wer,  ou*  vast  Internal 
:np'k?t.  and  our  hem.isph^rlc  ai;..ngrments 
bv  which  we  cocpt rate  with  the  ottier  Amerl- 
(  an  rfpubilcs  anc.  with  Canada  Yet  planly 
wc  d  d  n"t  enter  and  are  r.oi  flehting  this 
war  for  the  purpose  of  limitlne  our  economic 
life  to  the  Western  Hir.i=pheie  Hitler  w.'s 
pp'^ppred.  somewhat  cnteniptuously.  to  con- 
cede u<:  the  Weste-n  Hemi.^phrre  m  ihe  (iavs 
v.-hen  he  boa.-^ted  tliat  h»:  would  divide  tiie 
world  to  suit  himr.elf— thoueh  we  know  irow 
that  even  tliat  c>jntemoTu  .us  ofTet  wa.-^  made 
in  h..d  faith,  and  tiV  he  had  al.tady  made 
h'.s  p'an  to  Invade  the  hemisphere  p'unhe'-. 
Wi  kncv.'  now.  that  the  ;ecunty  of  tl.e  United 
States  could  not  have  been  maintained  w.ih- 
oMt  maicrials  from  rutride  the  country. 
Those  who  laufhed  at  the  p-.oneers  of  The 
g"v<id-nf-  f^hbor  policy  have  lived  t«i  see  tlie 
day  wh<^n  S-^uth  American  m.aterial.-  saved 
the  situation  for  tlie  aiscnal  oi  democracy. 
E- en  so  the  materials  A-e  needed  fr  im  the 
Far  East- wore  cut  .jfl  and  hav.-  cost  Ui  dear 
in  time  and  treasure  to  find  replacement 

We  cannot,  therefore,  establish  the  true 
Interest  ot  the  United  States  by  merely  draw- 
ing a  line  n  und  ^air  border;-:  nor  even  by 
merely  drawing  a  line  around  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

This  fiiiuation  leaves  us,  in  effect,  a  single 
choice  Either  we  must  mark  out,  bv  con- 
quest or  ahiance.  a  huge  area,  and  stand  to 
arms  continually;  or  we  muf  find  simc 
means  cf  dealing  with  the  world  by  v.-h;ch 
iinv  menace  to  cur  salety.  economic  or  mili- 
tary can  be  p'cvented  or  eliminated  at  I's 
earliest  stage  All  cf  the  discussirns  boil 
down  to  this  primary  choice  Alone,  or  per- 
haps with  an  aliy  we  must  hold  a  huge  area 
by  military  means:  or  el.-^e  we  must  find  .<omc 
system  of  relationships  by  which  this  ci  un- 
try.  endowed  with  the  hTce  it  pos.^esses.  can 
expect  to  live  in  a  peaceful  world 

Tc  mc  the  answer  is  plain.  The  United 
States,  historically  and  by  conviction,  has 
sought  to  maintain  her  ptsirinn  by  pur:-u- 
ing  principles  wh'ch  arc  of  equal  application 
thrcu:?hcut  the  ciitifp  world  She  has  en- 
deavored tc  ccnsiruct  those  principlf-s  so  that 
at  rll  times  it  was  to  the  Interest  of  th-- 
iiatinns  c'  the  world  to  remain  friendly  with 
the  United  States;  and  at  the  fame  time  she 
has  maintained  herself  well  enough  armed  so 
that  she  could  deal  with  the  occasional 
threats  which  mlcht  arise. 

Net  being  dn;!'~niats,  we  here  can  use  the 
blunt  language  of  common  speech. 

When  victory  shall  h.'^ve  smashed  our 
enemies  tliere  will  be  a  small  number  cf 
g;eat  powers  in  the  world.  Tliese  will  be  the 
custodian'^  cf  the  cverwhelmiiig  military 
force  cf  the  earth  There  will  be  many 
smaller  nations  earh  c^f  which  will  have  Its 
part  tr  play.  Nc  one  cf  tliCse  smaller  p.-wer.'^. 
and  pr- bnbly  no  comb. nation  of  them,  is 
likely  to  challenge  the  peace  cf  the  wcild. 
Temporarily  the  great  pi  wers  will  be  chiefly 
resD'nsible  for  world  order  in  the  immediate 
pest -war  period  Tills  will  happen  by  sheer 
force  of  circumsta.icfs.  and  r.nthing  can  pre- 
vent it.  So  we  i^hall  be  in  fnct  acting  to- 
ge*her  with  our  ereat  allies  .".s  well  as  with  a 
freat  number  i:,f  small  pllie«.  to  recrrnte 
peaceful  hfe  en  this  plaii'^t.  It  is  a  large 
assisninent 

Ther-  are  -cme  who  hold  the  view  that  wc 
should  lortliwith  sock  to  ally  ourselves  with 
one  of  thn.se  pc  wers.  Great  Britain,  for  com- 
mon prott-ctirn.  Thr-e  advocates  say  that 
after  wc  have  done  that,  we  can  then  seek 
understandings  with  cur  otlier  allies,  and 
with  the  smialler  nations  But  while  this 
process  is  gong  on.  I  v.cnder  v.hat  our  other 
allies  In  this  war  v. ill  be  thinking  about  their 


position  after  it  Is  over.  When  you  ally  your- 
self with  someone  it  has  commonly  t>een  be- 
catise  you  were  afraid  of  someone  else. 
Against  whom  miiiht  this  single  alliance  be 
directed?  To  start  the  discussion  that  way 
1"  merely  to  draw  in  advance  the  outlines  of 
another  world  conflict.  For  what  \^e  rea'ly 
want  out  of  this  is  net  a  good  and  advan- 
tageous posltioii  from  whicii  to  win  a  new 
war  We  want  a  set  of  nrranj'ements  by 
which  there  sh:  II  no:  be  anether  v.ai 

We  do  have,  and  shall  have,  a  particularly 
clc.sc  relationth'p  with  Gieat  Briialn.  and 
with  the  British  Dominions  We  aie  neigh- 
bors in  the  Atlantic  We  have  a  magnificent 
recctrd  of  friendship  with  Canada  Our  arm- 
ies are  wnrkine  with  tlieirs  in  Italv  and  north 
."frlcn  in  Australia  and  in  the  Pacific.  We 
have  common  tasks,  and  we  are  workinn  to- 
gether on  the.se  We  have  common  inter- 
ests, and  these  are  guarded  and  forwarded 
by  the  committees  which  plan  operations, 
the  committees  which  take  care  of  civilian 
.^upnly  the  net  ion  of  the  Combined  Ch.efs 
of  SfaiT.  and  the  many  working  committees. 
militaiy.  economic,  and  political,  by  which 
we  are  winning  this  war.  and  by  means  of 
which  we  "^hall  have  to  take  care  of  a  great 
Interim  period  after  the  war. 

Our  o"ier  allies  enter  these  relationships 
where  they  likewise  have  common  interest 
on  an  eciual  footing  As  th.e  world  has  gr(  wii 
smaller,  we  ean  count  on  a  need  for  coopera- 
tion steadily  to  increase  the  field  of  common 
action 

To  the  rx'ent  that  what  used  to  be  called 
alliance  Is  necessary  and  workable  and  to 
our  interest,  surely  the  substance  of  it  lies 
in  this  common  action.  And  thus  acting,  we 
do  not  depart  from  the  traditional  .American 
desire  to  deal  with  r.ll  nations  alike 

I  think  wc  are  entitled  to  r.sk  a  specific 
statement  from  th(-.s?  who  favor  a  system  of 
world  alliances  You  do  not  solve  any- 
thing by  saying  "alliance  "  Wc  are  entitled 
to  know  what  the  alliance  mi'ans;  and  to 
have  at  lei^'^t  a  rec  >pnizab:e  rh  irt  a,s  to  how 
we  proceed  from  there  Already  it  is  be;rg 
explained  that  this  is  nr:  an  old-style  alli- 
ance, but  a  new-style  alliance  Surely  in 
considering  so  grave  a  change  in  natiunal 
policy  wc  ;"e  entitled  to  knt-w  the  main  heads 
of  the  obii.sations  we  are  expected  to  under- 
take Our  unity  with  Britain  is  s'roncer 
than  any  ir.er:^  alliance  We  run  real  dan- 
ger that  an  alliance,  Etirop«an  style,  wou'd 
not  strengthen,  but  rather  w-aken.  the  deep 
and  1  biding  bonds  which  have  led  us  to  find 
common  int<-rest  in  two  world  v/ais.  and 
whlrh  are  likely  to  lead  us  into  even  closer 
relations  as  time  eoes  on  In  raising  a  ques- 
tion, therefore  as  to  the  form  of  relation- 
ship. I  think  that  my  devf  tlon  to  the  sub- 
stance of  an  ever  closer  Anglo-American  re- 
lationship cann  it  be  doubted 

We  have  a  prettv  good  record  of  being  able 
to  eet  thlpg.s  done  in  that  way  More  than 
50  years  ago  we  formed  what  was  called  the 
Pan  American  Union,  in  company  with  the 
other  republics  of  North  and  Soutli  America. 
Slowly  and  steadily  this  discussion  group — 
for  It  started  by  being  in  substance  a  con- 
ference with  a  permanent  secretarial  ofBce — 
grew  until  it  became  an  institution  which 
has  stpp.diiy  made  for  peace  in  the  Wettern 
Hemisphere.  There  were  Just  as  many  ten- 
sions and  disputes  and  rivalries  between  the 
21  American  republics  as  there  are  between 
any  group  of  21  countries:  but,  with  occa- 
sional lapses,  the  disputes  did  get  settled,  the 
tensions  were  eased,  and  the  problems  were 
worked  out.  There  were  occasional  conflicts, 
but  these  were  localiyed  and  eventually 
brought  under  control.  Perhaps  from  this 
great  experience  we  can  draw  some  lessens 
which  will  be  useful  to  us  now  that  airways 
have  brought  Europe,  and  even  Asia,  closer 
to  us  than  South  America  ever  was  a  few 
vears  aro. 


A  second  common-sense  angle  on  this  sit- 
uation is  that  there  can  be  no  way  of  pre- 
serving peace  unle.ss  f<^-ce  is  available  to  stop 
an  outbreak  of  liostlhMes  by  an  "outlaw 
nation."  No  debating  society  can  stop  a 
conntry  which  has  decided  to  use  force  to 
brepk  the  law  But  who  is  to  have  that  force, 
and  how  is  it  to  be  u.'^od'' 

To  my  mmd  one  thing  is  certain.  The 
United  States  I";  not  going  to  relinquish  con- 
trol vi  Its  c-wn  jTmed  frrce.  Neither  is  it 
peine  to  reduce  that  armed  fprce  to  a  p«int 
v,hich  arain  endar^rrers  cur  national  safety. 
The  dav  may  come  wiien  there  5s  an  interna- 
tionally controUed  police  force.  b\u  that  day 
i,-  net  yet  Nor,  for  that  matter.  h''ve  we  cf 
the  American  public  any  reason  to  believe 
that  our  friend--  in  Gre.nt  Britain  or  the  Soviet 
Union  will  take  any  o'her  \  lew  of  the  matter. 
They.  tcx^.  will  wish  to  keep  their  lives  in  their 
ov.ii  hands 

But  without  surrendering  a  single  weapon 
we  oucht  to  be  able  to  work  out  agreements 
in-  which  we  can  act  together  when  there  is 
trouble  in  the  effing.  W"  ought  to  do  this  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace  in  general,  but  we 
(;oght  to  do  it  still  more  in  cur  own  Interest — 
the  fundamental  Interest  of  self-preserv-a- 
rion  Every  country  In  the  world  is  inter- 
ested in  Its  own  safety,  and  the  safety  of 
everyone  is  now  threatened  by  any  peace 
breaker  It  should,  thereiore  be  pos'^ible  In 
this  universal  interest  to  agree  that  wht  n 
there  Is  a  threat  to  peace  by  anyone  the 
peace-loving  nations  will  use  their  force  in 
atrreement  with  others  to  stop  an  outlaw 
nation 

Is  not  this  tlie  outline  of  the  propram  we 
oucht  to  support?     Its  elements  are  ihrce: 

First,  n  general  got  d-neighbor  policy  eflec- 
tr.e  throughout  the  world: 

Second  an  arrangement  for  more  or  le<s 
(cntinu'^iis  discussion  and  examination  be- 
tween all  nations  of  tiny  situations  which 
may  give  cause  for  trouble  or  which  may 
menace  war; 

Third,  an  aereement  that  all  the  nation-! 
will  use  the  fOTe  they  have  to  assist  in  seeing 
til  ;t  the  law  is  kept  and  tlie  pepce  main- 
tained In  each  case  m*  asure/^  can  be  adapt- 
ed to  '*ach  problem  as  it  comes  up.  we  do 
not  htive  to  fo'e.see  in  advance  evtry  .-sort 
ol  rase  which  will  aii"-*' 

Out  of  thi.s  very  simple  structure  other 
functions  can  be  evolved  as  time  and  cir- 
cum'strnc^s  and  the  geni-ral  desire  of  nations 
permit.  The  Pan  American  group  of  na- 
tlnr.s  h.ns  oevclorjed  a  ereat  number  of  co- 
operative agencies  which  work  together  m 
various  fields  for  the  common  welfare:  pub- 
lic health,  commercial  exchange,  cultural 
relations,  and  so  on  These  dlci  not  spring 
up  (it  once:  they  came  as  tiiey  were  needed, 
and  became  permanent  if  tiicy  could  be  per- 
manently useful. 

Tlie  United  Ntitions  will  wish  to  attack  a 
c-od  many  prcblems  when  the  war  Is  o'.er. 
Whene'.-er  they  can  they  may  proceed  by 
liiis  method  botii  now  rnd  in  the  future. 

To  tliere  whe,  are  presently  urging  a  Bntish 
alliance,  we  can  say  that  within  the  general 
franrewc/rk  tuch  as  is  liere  outlined  nothing 
prevents  us  from  having  the  closest  possible 
working  relations  with  Britain.  We  have 
p.chieved  tlial  relationship  because  of  com- 
mon ties  and  blood  and  friendship  find  In- 
terest. We  know  that  the  safety  of  Britain 
is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  United 
States  We  can  safely  rely  on  the  long  his- 
tur^.-  of  common  Interest,  the  increasing  com- 
mercial int«ie&t,  and  the  great  awi.rcness 
that  our  destinies  are  entwined  to  asrure 
that  relatioi'EhlpB  with  Britain  will  be  as 
deep  and  as  Intimate  as  may  be  needed. 
Within  the  framework  of  arrangements  of 
general  application  we  can  confidently  be 
sure  that  the  British  family  of  nations  nnd 
the  American  family  of  nations  will  have  the 
fullest  cooperative  rclaiicnship  Just  '";  J  by 
tlieir    common    interest.     But   we    u     ..    lot 
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In  d  )i..i;  so  cxolu'.'.e  like  ri'h»;  ;.jr.ship)s  with 
tlie  oUicr  naiioii3  lI   U.e  c.iith. 

Fellow  Le^iunnaire-.  may  u  not  be  tliat 
the  gr^dl  nustake  ol  Hitle.  aiifl  ll:r>jiiito  hiL* 
been  In  bringing  on  ih.s  Worla  War  No.  2 
while  ve  »1k)  fouglit  Wirkl  War  No.  1  aie 
stiU  iictive  ;is  ciuzvii.s  an  J  voiers.  and  while 
we  .stiU  itmiinber,  not  iilune  the  h'lii'ira  r.t 
World  War  No  1.  but  thf  mioiake-;  ol  our 
latlu-rs  and  uursi-lve.,   up'  a  our  returii. 

The  Keiiiraiion  tJi  it  n..w  ti^nta  it*  ciir 
young  Ktncration  lought  m  17  iiud  18  looks 
to  us— and  we  owe  it  to  tli.  ni  and  the  Ken- 
eraiions  yet  unborn — to  do  a  betifr  J'la  than 
cur  fatlitis  did  In  pro|-a>ii;kt  [ui  and  p^e- 
se:vin.;  the  peacf 

If  whtn.  fxallcd  bv  v  c,„,ry.  ou;-  bons  to.ne 
murcluntt  h"iue  a  ytar  or  two  Iruni  no\* .  we 
of  our  gentraLioa  urge  tlu'in  to  return  to 
lllus<jry  nornr.aky  as  we  \^>:p  lui^ed.  while 
the  poliiiciKiia  iiKam  scuiander  the  peace,  we 
shuil  not  have  earned  -ir.deed.  we  shall  not 
have  preserved  (cr  our  grandchildren — the 
herliatie  of  ireemcn 

Fellow  Americans!  Tv.;Ot;  iii  a  Utt-time 
Anu-nca  has  lought  aK:air.-it  a  dangerous  foe. 
We  fiuiuhl  to  smash  the  Cierman  militarists 
m  I'tlT,  we  rtkihi  ni;w  to  smash  the  Nazi  men- 
ace. But  the  lime  has  pas-^ed  when  we 
merely  h«iu  atjaint't  something  This  time 
we  are  lightinii  for  i-omethmg.  We  are  fight- 
ing lor  tlie  opportunity  to  re-create  an  order 
o!  thiiiKs  which  shall  r.nt  l-iy  the  burden  (  I  a 
new  woi  Id  war  on  the  i-houlders  of  the  chil- 
tiren  of  Amciic.uis  who  fought  in  Batcian  and 
In  the  iicilomi^ns.  in  the  Aleutian?,  and  in  New 
Guinea;  »n  Tunis.a.  SiCiiy.  aiul  Italy  Dic- 
tates of  Idealism  no  leas  than  those  of  com- 
mon ^ense  counsel  us  to  advocate  and  sup- 
pi>rt  a  wiho  and  prudent  policy  aimed  at  the 
safety  at-.d  well-bciii<  of  the  United  St.i'e  . 
wh.ch  sh.ould  assist  the  safety  and  well-being 
cf  all  the  nations  on  tins  eartli. 

Men  "f  17  and  IH.  I  (irmly  believe  that 
our  Nation  h.ts  been  e&tablL-hed  and  honored 
not  altvne  for  its  own  ^ake  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  world  God  has  made  us  powerful, 
and  rich,  and  free,  and  exalted  — powerful, 
not  To  make  subject,  but  to  serve;  rich,  r.'t 
to  make  greater  galr.s.  but  to  be  the  more 
eSnent;  free,  not  simplv  to  exult  in  free- 
dom, but  to  make  free,  exahed,  not  to  look 
down    but   to  lift  up 

Wiih  confidence,  I  assert  that,  n.it  want- 
In;;  m  this  hour,  the  Americi'n  Legion  will 
lead  the  way;  and  that  future  ceneraticns 
will  arisi'  to  call  it  a  good  and  faithful  scivaiit 
Of  l"'-  C'nin'ry  and  its  kiiul. 
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EXTENSION   OF  RKMAKKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF    LOflSlA?,-* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TTIE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursdau-  Dcccmbt'r  2  >lf<.;i.yla(ivc  daij  of 
Th'.ir?da?j.  Nuvcrnber  ISr  1943 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  Pr.-.<;dent.  I  a!=k 
tmanimon-^  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  the  Senator 
from  Ntft  York  I  Mr.  Me.adI  entitled  A 
Seintor  Vi.^its  theTiioattrs  of  War."pub- 
hshea  in  tlie  Postn'.astcr  ma^^azme  for 
NoM-mber  1943. 

There  bfins:  no  objv."ction.  the  arti';l? 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

A   SFNAZOH    VISITS    THE    IHTATras    OK    WAR 

(By   jAMFs  M    Mead,   Uni'ed  States  Senator 
from  New  York  t 
Ctnflit^nce  in   the   lerderpbip  cf  a   nation 
In  time  of  crisis  is  an  invaluable  iisset  and 


to  insure  victory  ii  i.-  an  i!;di.sp'.'n.->a(jle  need 
If  th..t  high  dt^.ic  of  coiihu.iict;  is  buU.e»^-ed 
by  bct!i  txpL-riince  a  ;d  proven  ability,  that 
nation  l.i  mut>t  toriu.juie.  Im  idcnt  to  any 
trip  around  the  world,  and  nKire  especially 
at  a  time  like  this,  oi.e  hi-s  abundant  uppor- 
tu:..  fs  'o  obseive  and  to  caee  the  .,iarure 
and  the  cipability  of  the  leaders  of  nations. 
One  hl.e'A.z,c  has  opportunity  to  co-mpare 
them  with  the  leadership  poises.-ed  by  other 
nation-,. 

iiP'  i.arni's  .oid  the  activities  of  men  like 
Churchill,  ijtaliii.  Chi.mg  Kai-shek,  and  our 
o'.vn  Piiiident  naturally  become  hctisehold 
wcid^  and  are  the  subject  of  cou.crsation 
tvcr\Wi;cre.  Wi-iik  statesmen  with  big  ta.sks 
to  poro.rni  in  these  ti:ne^  pa.s.s  from  the  stage 
and  strong  leadtrs  coinr-  forward  to  take  their 
places.  It  was  my  opportunity  on  our  recent 
trip  to  confer  viith  lesponsiole  leaders  in  the 
Un.tcd  Fiingdom.  Fre.iCh  north  Africa,  E^iyf.l, 
China,  India,  Australia,  nnd  In  other  coun- 
tries, I  know  their  estimate  of  our  leaders 
..nd  I  also  know  something  of  what  the  peo- 
ples of  these  Cvuntruo  think  of  our  leader- 
ship. Further  than  th.it  I  have  been  very 
close  to  this  war.  I  have  a  deeper  sense  of 
my  obligation  a.-  a  representative  of  a  people 
whose  heart  and  scul  are  m  that  war  Hav- 
ing all  thi.s  ill  mind  prompts  the  observa- 
tions I  am  about  to  make, 

Herp  in  America  and  rverywhrre  th.rnuch- 
rut  Mic  world  there  is  a  profound  r.dmlra- 
tloti  for  the  devotion  and  the  service  ren- 
derfd  by  cur  enlisted  personnel  There  is 
likewise  great  pride  manifested  in  tlir  ace  nn- 
plishme'Us  cf  American  industry  and  <i 
Amfricf'.n  labor.  That  the  military  i:i,d  naval 
force?  rf  cur  country  are  al)ly  directed  by  a 
rplenriid  oTiccr  corps  !s  now  well  established 
by  an  exeirplnry  perf;)rman,^e  record  If, 
add;!'?  to  all  this,  there  l.s  faith  and  confi- 
dence, reinforced  bv  reason  and  by  tmder- 
stnndmg  in  our  leader,  then  we  are  ii-.deed  a 
favored  people  and  cur  cause,  beir.s  in  eocd 
hands,  will  triumph  In  the  shcr'est  period 
of  time. 

No  rea.sonable  critic  reviewing  tlic  record 
of  the  United  Kiu'^dcm  In  this  strurgle.  with 
its  lone,  p.itient  peri'  d  of  travail  and  sacri- 
fice, can  but  admire  the  heroism  of  it.«  people 
rind  the  capability  cf  its  Prime  Minister. 
Chtirchill's  leadership  in  this  war  has  re- 
reivid  abundar.t  approval  frvoi  b  ih  Par- 
l;amc!it    and    'he    people 

China.  In  her  l.ng  desperate  struf;gie  lack- 
ing the  trained  perscnnel  and  the  modern 
equipment  cf  its  powerful  foe,  is  -trcnger 
and  more  confident  today  than  at  ajy  time 
since  'he  cruel  invader  set  foot  upon  her 
soil  The  people  of  China  ar.d  of  the  United 
Nations  ascribe  in  mci?'  part  this  unparalleled 
record  of  m.ilnary  achi'^vemcnt  to  the  leader- 
ship of  tlie  Generalissimo.  Chiang  K.u-shek. 

Although  !  ur  ccmmittte  did  n.  t  visit 
Russia,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  oupetb  ()er- 
forinance  record  of  its  indomitable  anoies, 
and  we  know  that  v.ith  tuch  a  record  their 
leadership  must  be  strong  and  efl<fctivc  The 
Ilu-.'iiii   pccpie  liave  conlideiice  in  S'hUii. 

But  wh.erover  I  traveled  thrcugh  ut  cur 
military  theaters,  in  mv  conversations  with 
ctl'.ctals  and  lavmen  m  everv  country,  the 
leadership  cf  our  own  United  States  was  not 
oii.y  held  in  gre.it  rcsprct  and  m  deep  pd- 
miiar^on,  bu?  It  is  actunilv  accepted  ns  bein^ 
the  most  influential  and  elTective  in  the 
world  tcclav  This  wide-spread  manifestation 
of  conrid.'nce  m  cur  leadership  c  'mine;  from 
the  rank  and  file  as  well  us  from  the  public 
rdici'ils  and  from  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Nations.  wa.«  nattitallv  a  scurce  rf  grat  f:ca- 
tion  to  me  and  I  am  'ure  must  be  a  sctirce 
cf  great  pride  to  the  c;t;zenry  rf  cur  ccuntiy. 
Our  C.ir^.tmander  in  Chief's  fcresrht  e\i- 
donccd  before  and  since  Pcail  Ha;h:r  and 
indicated  in  the  steps  he  i-.i\s  taken  for  cur 
defen.se  and  our  protection  which  have  in- 
cluded tJi'^  creation  cf  the  Uni'ed  Na'icns 
Council,  the  organization  of  lend-lease,  the 
trade   cf   destroyers   for   bases,   all   aided   m 


preventing  catastrophe  for  the  Unr.eci  Na- 
licns. 

The  United  Nations'  stratepy  outlined  last 
year  has  successfully  WTeckcd  Hitler's  pro- 
pram  for  viclory.  Tills  has  changed  the 
whole  picture  for  the  Unltfd  NaMons  and 
now  ler.Tcs  our  encmi?s  on  the  defensive 
everywhere.  Today,  north  Africa  is  on  our 
side,  and  so  are  the  N.vies  of  France  and  of 
Italy.  The  Mediterranean  is  likewise  ours 
and  the  long,  time-devour. ng  ocean  trip 
around  South  Africa  is  no  longer  a  necessity. 

This  defeat  of  Hitler's  victory  program  so 
near  to  realization  only  last  year,  coupled 
with  the  miraculous  development  of  our 
own  industrial  power  and  military  strength 
has  brought  us  to  the  beginning  cf  the  last 
chapter  of  the  war;  innn  ly.  the  march  on 
Tokyo  and  Berlin, 

Of  course,  our  commiittee  found  some  piob- 
lems  that  require  attention  jUit  as  we  did 
here  tnioughcut  the  United  States  when  our 
Truman  committee  visited  production  plants 
and  camp-consiruction  pnjjects;  and  we  will, 
m  finding  a  solution  for  these  problems,  di.s- 
cuss  them  freely  with  the  agencies  and  tl.e 
departments  affected  and,  m  tnat  way,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  make  another  contribution 
to  the  Nation's  war  effort. 

Fortunately,  in  most  instances,  the  prob- 
lems we  discovered  are  not  the  direct  respcn- 
sibillCy  of  agencies  of  cur  Governm.ent,  but 
even  in  those  cases  they  can  be  taken  up 
with  our  representatives  who  hold  member- 
ship on  one  or  the  other  of  the  boards  and 
commisfeioiib  created  by  the  Urated  Nations. 
There  is  one  important  matter  which  would 
aid  our  repre«!iitatives  now  serving  m  for- 
eign countries  and  that  is  for  the  Congress 
to  take  some  action  with  reference  Xo  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  foreign  policy  to  guide  tliose 
who  are  serving  us  in  distant  places.  Alter 
the  last  war,  we  decided,  by  action  of  Con- 
gress, on  a  policy  cf  isolation,  and  this  action 
necessarily  restricts  the  activities  of  our  rep- 
resentatives and  it  likewise  affects  the  deci- 
sions of  foreign  countries  in  matters  whue 
our  interests  and  our  future  welfare  are  ccn- 
cerned  Tliis  is  a  problem  for  Congie.ss  to 
determine. 

Lastly.  I  have  been  too  close  to  the  combat 
zone.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  sacrifice 
and  suffering  going  on  there  to  do  anything  or 
to  take  any  action  except  that  which  will 
advance  our  cause  and  help  our  war  efloit. 
My  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  leaders  nnd 
especinlly  with  our  Commander  in  Chief  has 
only  been  Intensified  by  my  recent  studies 

Having  all  this  in  mind,  i  want  to  Ic.ive  this 
coFervatlon  with  the  American  people.  Our 
leader,  the  Commander  In  Chief  cf  our  Army 
and  of  our  Navy,  is  admired  and  respected 
ftiroughout  the  world.  He  is  the  most  power- 
ful political  leader  on  earth  today.  We  have 
every  reason  to  take  pride  and  to  have  c,  n- 
fldence  in  the  leadership  that  directs  our  Re- 
public s  war  effort.  Hitler  planned  well,  but 
he  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  the  power  of 
our  industrial  plant,  the  toughness  and  the 
invincibility  of  our  milifsi-j-  and  he  failed 
to  realize  the  vision  and  the  leadership  of 
President  Roosevelt, 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  President  Roo.ee- 
velt  and  the  Belgian  Ambassadcr.  Count 
Robert  van  der  Straten-Ponthoz.  exchansmg 
autographs,  taken  on  the  occasion  of  ti.e 
first  day  of  issue  of  the  Belgian  stam.n. 

Standing  at  the  President's  right,  ar.d 
making  .sure  that  the  Amtaa^-ador  .sicns  rn 
the  dotted  line,  is  our  own  Tinrd  Assistant 
Postmaster  General.  Ramsey  S  Black,  and 
watching  the  proceeding.s  is  DvCinv  Third 
Assistant  Postmaiter  General  Roy  North. 

Third  A.ssistant  Postmaster  General  Rptn- 
sey  S.  Black,  who,  incidentally,  before  ap- 
pointment tf>  this  offlce  was  pcsi master  "at 
Harrisburg,  Fa.,  and  an  officer  of  Peunsvlvania 
Chapter.  N.  A.  PUS.  in  reportuig  this 
incident  .=:'id; 

"This  picture  was  taken  on  September  14 
when  thi  news  frv.m  Sulcrno  wr.s  not  so  good 
and  I'll  tC'Jl  you,  Phil,  you  got  to  hand  it  to 
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Frarkhn  Delano  Rooscvclv  he  certainly  is  a 
h-ac'er  and  can  take  th  •  tieod  with  tii?  b?<i 
instridv'  He  was  just  ai  prHCi  us,  inteiestid. 
and  friendly  as  if  tlie  pcc-t  oHice  weie  ilie 
prmc.pal   matter  of  tl^e  momei.t 

'God  has  truly  blessed  our  eruntry  and 
Its  people  with  a  brilliant,  t-cund,  and  wise 
ie.ocr.-inp  during  tli.se  perilous  times" 

Pie.-ident  Roosevelt  is  a  lover  of  knick- 
knacks,  and  your  atier.tion  l.~  directed  to  the 
numerous  articles  en  the  desk  of  the  busiest 
executive  (and  in  our  opinion  the  b' st  i  m 
the  World  This  is  a  particularly  fine  photo- 
eraph  of  the  President's  desk. 


Fialai^d  and  Ruisia 


E-XTENSTON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NORTH   C.'.nOMNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

T':u}!>day,  December  2  t lcQi:-lativr  day  uj 
Thursday  Noft'mher  18'.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  a 
eentleman  by  the  name  of  John  O'Don- 
nell  writes  a  very  interesting  column 
C'.  ory  day  for  the  \Va.shnv;ton  Tmics- 
Iltrald  under  the  headline  'Caoitcl 
Stuff  ■'  La.'-t  nip.h;  1  rto.d  a  niL.st  intcMC  t- 
inp  statement  by  him  in  lii.'^  cnltirnn,  and 
I  Hsk  iinanimotis  consent  thai  tiie  poi  tion 
of  it  I  have  not  oeU-ted  be  ptitalisli^d  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recced,  It  Pives  an 
id^a  hew  peoplr"  chu'^'^e  tli'^ir  mind.s 

Thrie  hp.ae;  no  objection,  the  m..^t:er 
T^iis  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  th?  Rlcci^d, 
a>  iniiows; 

O.UMTOl     STVKF 

(By  Joliii  O  Donneli) 

And  here  :?  wliat  todays  n-...kers  'j1  history 
v.-re  solemnly  writing  dcwn  as  hi!;tory  4  yenvs 
ago.  V/e  quote  from  u  sardonic  file,  clt.petl 
4  vears  ago  whofc  only  vnlue  is  that  it  may 
sUjrgpst  tha*  4  years  herce  thp  s;'.me  v.orth- 
ie?  -Franklin  and  W;nston  et  a'—miy  be 
whisiong  or.  uie  otner  s^df^  nl  iie  losionc 
tei..-e 

So  I'.eier  whai.  the  biy  shot  t>.>ys  lhou;iht 
about  L-'.',  let  Russia  i  years  a?-,  when  the 
hard-boiled  ally  of  Hitler  invaded  Finland 
ind  his  Am.ericnn  fellow-lraveier.s  picketed 
•h"  White  House  in  pro^/Ci-t  against  Unived 
States  intervention  in  wliat  the  "reds"  de- 
n<  r.iiceti  as  an    •iin[)ei  lalistic  wwr 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt:  "The  So',  let  Union, 
H.^  a  matter  of  practical  fact,  known  to  you 
and  known  to  all  the  world,  i.s  a  d'Ctat.orship 
■IS  Hhsolutr  as  anv  other  dictatorshin  in  the 
world  <  •  •  If  has  invaded  a  neighbor 
i- inland  I  so  intlnit*'stimally  small  that  it 
•'  uld  do  no  injury  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  stacks  only  to  live  in  peace  as  a  demcc- 
';,(■>  and  a  liberal  i<nd  f;ii  ward-looking 
democracy  at   that." 

'Winston  Chuuhlll:  (This  is  from  the  A.-st 
edittoii  of  Bicod.  Sweat,  and  lean;,  but  cur 
spies  Bive  the  tip  that  it  will  be  expurgated 
to!  the  duiatlon.  th»^ii  pop  back  later  in  the 
post-war  definitive  writlntrt  of  the  orilliant 
Churchill- -Just  to  keep  the  record  straight 
and  by  way  of  giving  the  wartime  propaganda 
IxAs  a  kick  in  the  pant*  tliat  will  go  key- 
holtncj  down  the  corridors  of  time  I.  Said 
brother  Churchill,  prabhmg  the  lapels  of  his 
do  ^blp-breasteo  blue  serge  and  letting  fly 
these  swarkcroos  into  the  benign  and 
pitemal  mustaclies  of  Pal  Joey; 


"Cir.iy  Finland  —superb,  nay,  sublime — in 
the  jaws  of  |>eril — !•  inland  shows  what  free- 
men can  do.  The  porvlce  rendered  by  Pin- 
land  to  mnnkmd  is  magnificent  •  •  • 
Lvcryone  can  see  how  communism  rots  the 
•-.oul  of  a  natloti:  hnw  It  m.iikes  it  abject  and 
huuijry  in  peace,  fid  proves  It  base  and 
abominable  In  war 

'We  cannot  teil  what  the  fate  of  Finland 
may  be  but  no  more  mournlul  spectacle 
could  be  presented  to  what  Is  left  to  civili?ed 
mankind  than  tnat  this  splendid  northern 
race  should  be  at  last  wc.i  n  down  and  reduced 
to  servitude  woise  thnu  death  by  the  dull, 
brutish  force  of  overwhelming  numbers. 

'If  the  light  of  freedom  which  still  burns 
so  biightly  in  the  frozen  north  should  be 
finally  cpie.iched.  it  m.glit  well  herald  a 
return  to  the  Dark  Ages,  when  every  vetmpe 
of  human  progress  during  2  Oix<  year^  would 
be  t  ii=;ulfed  " 

Mayor  Fiorello  H  LaCJuurdia,  of  New  Y.  r!£ 
City,  "When  3..'".00  (XJO  pet  pie  are  attaiked 
by  a  nation  of  IGO.000.000,  you  can't  invol-e 
the  laws  of  novitrallty,  for  m  such  a  f:.se  "uly 
th.'  laws  of  decency  and  humanity  may  be 
in\ okcd." 

Mi'tihew  Woll  New  Deal  labor  leader;  "1-or 
.sheer  mendacity,  for  cynical  contempt  of  the 
kU'od  opinions  of  mankind  the  assiiult  on 
the  Finnish  Republic  by  Soviet  Ru.sia 
reaches  a  new  high  in  internacional  aSaiib." 
>  «  •  «  * 

He'bert  Hoover;  "Even  if  Finland  falls,  the 
day  \\lll  ccir.e  when  it  will  rise  again,  for  the 
fcr'""s  of  righlcrt'sncjs  r:e  net  dead  in  the 
wnrl'^  " 

BiUiop  Wtlliani  1  M.inning  "1  say  lliat 
as  Christian?  i  ;>d  Ainerlcanr  we  are  uniiue 
t)  c.ir  ideals  and  traditiuns  unless  we  mve 
Fuiland  •  •  »  funds  to  enable  her  to 
purchase  the  arms  neccss.ry  fcr  her  ccn- 
tn;ued  res-s'.ntice  ana  defense  '  •  *  I 
say  this  '.ts  n  C'lilitian  ai  d  .ts  a  bi  hop  ol  tiie 
Christien  Church" 


The  Old  Kentucky  Home  s  "Good  Night" 

EXTEf'iSfON  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON  E.  V.  ROBERTSON 

or    WYQMINC 

i::  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

T/iuiS^dav.  DeccTfiber  2  'Icatslative  daij  of 
TluLnda^i.  ^'ovcmbir  IS) .  1913 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  ui^.p'^imous  consent  to  have  printed 
lU  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "The 
Old  Kentucky  Home's  "Good  Night'."  by 
A'lhur  Krock,  published  in  the  New  Yorlc 
Times  of  Thursday,  December  2,  1943. 

There  be^ng  no  objection,  the  ariicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follow-si 

The   Old    Kentvcky    Home's    "Good-Night" 
tBy  Arthur  Krcicki 

Washington  December  1. — In  many  re- 
spectJ!  the  by-electlon  of  a  Republican  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  the  Fcarth  Ken- 
tucky District  18  the  plainest  sl^n  thus  far 
manifest  that  the  political  trend  16  running 
against  the  New  Deal  and  the  administration 
In  Washington.  The  opinion  is  t>ased  on 
long  and  intimat*  acquaintance  with  the  dis- 
trict and  its  people,  among  whom  this  cor- 
respondent had  his  beginnings. 

Nowhere  In  the  United  States  are  there 
stancher  Democrats,  with  whom  the  party 
label  has  nearly  alwa3rs  counted  more  than 
the  candidate.    In  many  areas  of  the  Fourth 


District  to  vote  for  a  Republican  1b  a  grave 
social  error;  to  be  a  Republican,  a  social 
blemish  The  devotion  of  the  people  to  a 
Democia'ic  President  has  been  perennial,  and 
merely  to  invoke  his  name — especially  in 
time  of  war — has  been  all  the  platform  re- 
quired by  a  candidate  for  Federal,  State,  or 
even  Irca!  office.  Yet  in  the  congressional 
eanipalgn  precedinv;  yesterday's  by-election 
the  name  cf  Mr  Roasevclt  was  Invoked  la 
vuln. 

It  .s  true  that  among  the  riiief  Bupportcrs 
of  th.e  beatun  Democrat.  Mr  Talbott.  were 
puiitic.an.s  who  v.-culd  not  pass  a  true  icat  of 
inner  fealty  to  the  President  and  the  New 
Deal,  and  this  was  known  among  the  voters. 
It  IS  jii«o  true  that  Mr.  Talbott  belongs  to  » 
Democratic  faction  which  has  been  for  yeara 
in  bitter  controversy  with  another,  nnd  this 
wa.-  responsible  for  some  defection.  Btit 
neither  e  einent  explains  the  size  of  tlie  ma- 
Jcrity  plvi'n  to  Representative-elec;  Canltr 
by  the  19  count les,  approximately  13.0C0  The 
lai  '  :  1  .1'  ci  thet  covid  have  come  on  v  Iiom 
deep  Uiss.itis.iiciloii  w.<h  Wi-shaii-ton  ,.i;cl  its 
\\..y 

\   SV.rEriNC,  nVLRTf^N 

The  trantlc  rm.alion  of  n  1942  Deinociatic 
majority  of  4,  OU  into  a  19-«3  iitpubncm  ina- 
joi.ty  cf  13  COO,  in  a  district  so  abidingly 
Democratic,  levcals  a  trend  Many  had  been 
wal".:ng  lor  years  for  a  chance  lo  sui^le- 
s..ot  Mr  Taibott.  and  this  was  It  But  not 
1,  li  ■  UM-inds  c-.iXi  o  they  h.i\c  been  so  nirtoy. 
And  the  Repuo!;cau  uomiuec  had  been 
chfi.scn  111  a  sharp  centrist,  too. 

Si.culd  tiiv-y  examine  llie  cunstiivien;  p.,rts 
of  the  Founh  DistrlL,  »hj  i^^'ioua!  poi.tical 
ni.inaecn-,ent  of  the  Democrats,  and  thofce 
iiiuU--'  tlie  Picsidci.'  lo  iLiii  a^i.iii,  vio  lind 
ca  . ''s  to.  K  al  anxieiy.  If  the  result  aid  not 
loroiiaa.w  a  cerlain  R?oublicr»ii  iii.lional 
vlclcry  i.°xt  \ear,  it  mcrensed  the  pris^^ect 
of  one.  For  the  Democravo  who  '.uud  v^ere 
hr«sn-,  sht  to  show  that  the  November  State 
ciec'.'Mi  had  turned  on  Ucil  and  no:  Pcd.^ral 
Is.siei 

The  Fourth  D  strict,  wluch  has  let.tiued 
tlic  heart  of  the  fotmer  third — long  a  Demo- 
cratic Gibrnltyr-  '.  xiend-  fif  ni  tlie  bliug.a-jS 
region  on  the  east  to  tiie  Pennyrile  and  ihe 
Green  River  Valley  on  'n**  west,  lu.m  the 
Ohio  River  on  the  north  to  u.e  Ba.iCUE  on 
the  south.  Its  activiLic>  include  di  >;  iing, 
tobacco  g.oviiig.  111  driUink-,.  lumbernij;  and 
quarrviDg  In  IWO  the  population  w.t.s  2a0.- 
tiOi^  o'.erv.ht  Imnigly  of  the  native  Amer.can 
stuck. 

Salt  River,  the  traditional  S:yx  of  politics; 
tic  iHim  V, here  Lincoln  was  twrn  and  ou 
which  a  temple  htuses  tiie  leg  cabin  that 
v.a,-.  his  birllii.lace,  tne  va  t  Army  esial;lis-i- 
nitnt  of  Fv^ri  Km  x:  the  Treasury  gold  i-hat 
IS  buried  there:  the  <.>ldett  cruriiicu.s(  ni 
KcniUi^ky,  tlie  first  Oii  well  in  the  U  ired 
S.a..e3,  the  sioi.e  hoUi:e  bunt  at  Gla* -'r<>  by 
Genera!  Spoit...wot'de  tnd  his  pioneennv;  V'lr- 
ginian.'^:  the  T'rappist  monasUTy  of  o.->ih- 
Scjinaue,  ana  the  Co. lege  of  St,  Maryt-rll 
these  hibto.ic  and  modem  things  uiiu  p'lurts 
aie  111  the  Founh  Di-lnct.  "The  geolug.cdl 
wonder  kn:  wu  !»s  '^.f  Mammoth  Cii.e  ,  en 
Its  rim  Bardstown.  Nelson  County,  teat  of 
the  earliest  American  Catholic  bishopric  be- 
ycnd  the  Ahcghenies.  coiitumb  the  O.d  Ken- 
tucky Home  where  Foster  wioie  his  immortal 
folilL^ong  And  m  Ltt>anon  the  young  Proctor 
Knott  piact.c^d  law. 

TTPl.'AL    DrMOCEATS 

Gen.  Sunoii  Bolivj-.r  Buckner,  who  led  a 
Deir.cciatic  naiicnal  reve'lt  aealn.ct  free  silver 
in  18t»C  but  held  to  the  parly  label  with  the 
prefix  "G  .Id."  was  bom  and  buiied  at  Glen 
Lily  in  Halt  Cotinty,  and  w<nt  from  there  to 
his  conim.and  pt  Fort  Dtjnelstm  The  Orpha.i 
Brigade,  C.  S,  A  ,  sfj-callca  Ijecause  cf  the 
high  mortality  of  its  commanders,  held  Its 
reunions  to  the  end  at  G''iiR..v.',  !n  Barren 
County,  the  home  of  Us  la   t  biicad'.r,  Judge 
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Ju'etjii  L^A  "  All  ihat  has  been  implied  in 
rural,  border  America  by  the  word  "Demo- 
ci.ii  IS  person :fled  by  the  av-.rage  citizens 
of  the  Fourth  District 

Wheii  D>-mo'intR  fail  to  curry  political  dl- 
TiMoi.s  of  th.s  kind,  and  lose  In  the  Farm  B<-lt 
and  New  Ycrlc  and  New  Jersey  al?a.  the  party 
pcrtctits  tjrow  dark  Indeed.  Perhaps  the 
President  could  leverse  the  trend  with  respect, 
to  h!.'?  o-An  ciindidacy  in  1944  But  this 
Keritiiky  rtsul'.  crownini;  thcise  that  have 
^';i;e  recently  bt'ure.  seems  to  foretell  the 
1<  ss  of  the  House  and  even  the  Sen.ite  by  tlie 
Democrats    next   year. 

Thou^ih  It  IS  often  sa:d  tl^.at  Democratic 
1i/-a  uf  the  Senate  In  1944  Is  a  mathematical 
imp"iKMbllity.  that  l!«  not  so  Of  21  seats  to 
be  ruled  lint  are  now  hold  by  Democrats 
iincIiKl'n;  Se-..itor  Barki.ky.  of  Kentucky) 
only  C  will  be  rated  by  cold  calculators  as 
certain  to  tie  reialiu-d;  In  Arkansas.  Georgia. 
Ahibaiiiu  lyiUisiana.  S.-uth  Carolina,  and.  be- 
cavi!>e  f  the  recoid  of  Sena'-T  Tyuincs, 
probably  Maryhuid. 


Termination  of  Army-Navy  Contracts 
With  Colleges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  low  \ 
IN    niE   HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  Dvvcmhfr  2.  1943 

Mr  TALLE.  Mr.  Spf^akfr.  under  It-ave 
to  exiond  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  followine  letters  which  may 
contain  inforination  of  value  to  admin- 
istrators of  college-;  and  universities  who 
must  readjust  their  programs  when  their 
contracts  with  the  Amy  and  Navy  are 
terminated: 

N>,ivtMr.FR  16    194.J 
Hnii    FhANK  Knox. 

t,rcr,to''ij  III  the  Saxy. 

Vt'ashmgtun    U   C 

My  DtAR  Mr  SrcRETARY:  There  are  several 
collepe.*-  m  my  district  in  which  Army  and 
Navy  uniti;  are  being  trained  for  the  various 
8er\icc-  required  by  the  present  war  These 
colleges  are  ready  and  willing  to  cfler  their 
TaciUties  for  these  purposes 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  howeve!-.  that 
tht4je  In.stitution.s  would  >ufTer  undue  barri- 
ahip  in  the  event  that  their  contracts  with 
the  Federal  Governmetit  were  terminaied 
durint;  the  course  of  a  school  year  or  stT  near 
to  the  beginning  of  a  school  year  that  ade- 
quate prepiiraticn  could  nr»  be  made  for 
Civilian   students. 

The  financial  aspect  of  a  sihcols  opera- 
tions cauiiot  be  overlccked  but  must  on  the 
other   hand    be   taken    into   careful   account. 

I  am  writit  g.  therefore,  to  ask  whether  it 
wrukl  not  be  pcs^siblc  for  the  War  and  Navy 
Dopartments  to  agree  en  a  p<.illcy  with  refer- 
ence ti'  tlu.s  matter,  so  that  the  colleges  which 
now  depend  on  income  from  these  units 
miRht  know  definitely  and  in  sufficient  time 
the  tenure  of  their  contracts. 

Thir.kms:   you   for   ycur   consideration    of 
tills  mnrter   I  am, 
Sincere;y. 

Hfnut  O  Tmjf. 
Member  of  Co7ig'e?s. 

Tht  Secret  .AST  or  the  N.ut. 

Washington,  S'ove^r.ber  Jy.  1943. 
Hon    Henry  O.  Talle. 

House   of    Representative!). 

Wa.-^iiingto'i.  D.  C. 
M*  Dfar  Co.NC'iESSMAN  T.viiE :  Ycur  letter 
oX    November    16.    relating    to    the    possible 


'    tcrmiuallon    o:    Army-lVavy    Training    Unit 
I    contracts  wiMi  C'.>i;'--K:a'e  Institution.-^.  raL=cs 
'    .s(jme    very    Impi^rtant    questions.     S-jme    6 
months    ato    St^creiary    i^tlm^on    and    I    ap- 
!    pom'ed  a  Joint  Army-Na'. y  Board  for  Traiu- 
I    ing  Unit  Cotitract.s  to  insure  uniform  con- 
I    tr^ictual  poiiLk'o  covering  liie  use  of  cul.egiate 
i    u.oiiiutiunal  facilities.     This  b<ard  preseaily 
(.onsi.-ts    ol    the    followiug:     hlr.    Rub*rr    B. 
btewart.    cumptrol.er    of    Purdut    Ui.r.er^ity, 
cliairm.in:  President  R.  O  Spruiii.  of  ;!,e  Uni- 
versity of  California:  Mr.  Horace  Ford,  tn-as- 
urer.    Ma.'^.sachii-^eits    In.sii'U'.e    of    Teciinol- 
ocy;    Pres^idenr    Ruins   C     Ham.';,   of    Tuiane 
,    University;    two    Army    representatives    and 
'.    two   N.i;y    nproM'nta'.i'. f.s    i among    wlicm    is 
the    counsfi    t)    t;  ■■    Bureau    of    Navy    Per- 
,    sonr.ei  i . 

'  The  uniform  contract  us  ajiprovcd  by  tills 
Joint  bo. lid  h.!s  tlip  f'lllowinn  chaises  directly 
bearing  on   the   tenninatiou  problem; 

•  At  any  time  ai-.il  from  time  to  time  the 
Government  may   terminate  nil  or  any  part 

•  ot  the  Cicnernmeni'a  rinhts  to  u-e  llie  con- 
tra''t(,r'.i  pr^jierty  and  to  r^'ceue  tne  services 

I    to  bt*  rendered  by  the  contractor  under  tilts 

•  V!  litraci  by  giva.g  to  tlip  C'ur raeior  90  days' 
I,--;  ice  m  writing 

I        "Upon  any  termination  of  tl;i3  contract  the 

I    Governmeiu  will  pay  to  the  contiactor  such 

i   sum  a.s  IS  agreed  uoor.  a.'S  reasonably  neces- 

I    £>nry  to  romiienoate  tl  e  contractor  for  loss  in 

any  compuMiui-is  with  the  cv^ir.rinc  tor's  pei - 

soiH;el  v.liere  .-uch  commi',  m-nts  do  not  ex- 

1    tend  bev.incl  tiie  fiscal  year  in  *'iiich  the  con- 

j    tracr   IS  terminated  and  are  for  the  purpose 

I     !i  furnishing  instruction  in  accordance  with 

the  provia.oits  of  tli.s  contract;  provided,  the 

j    C'..ntrartor  shal;  at  !l:.n  have  u.~ed  due  dili- 

I    gence  to  avoid   per-on  ;ol   ci-mmitmeius   be- 

yand  ihe  term  'if  this  contract    a^.d  provided 

further    tliat  the  fcntri'Ctor  .sl;all  use  every 

f^P'  irt  to  re!...c;ite  tlie  per-^onnel  In  other  em- 

l^loyn'.crit   ' 

Bo'h  the  Anr.\  and  Navy  are  cognizant  of 
anu  s"mpa".!ietic  to  the  prc/oleivis  wlnca  the 
c.'llegiate  ii'.at ittitions  will  fare  \Ai;cn.  If.  ai;d 
a-  the  services  terminate  the  ex!.-,taig  ii.n- 
tr.icts  We  reccgiuze  that  ti.ere  are  detttv.te 
siurtni';  rimes  at  which  institutions  may  a:aw 
new  students  ircm  the  secoi-.rtary  sciiuul  sys- 
tem under  normal  conditions  We  recognize 
tiiat  teaching  cunt i acts  lun  i.ormally  lor  an 
academic  or  a  calend.ir  year  fr^'m  tiie 
normal  opeiang  date  We  lecoi'.niee  that 
It  w.;i  take  time  for  an  instituiion  to  reciuit 
new  students  when  tiie  service  contract  Is 
termmatf'd  and  that  tins  tune  will  vary 
depending  on  the  relationship  bet\'.een  the 
date  of  termination  and  t!ie  opening  date  of 
Ihe  i':ciir..il  ac-idem.c   yoai . 

I  believe  that  the  contract  i  lau-es  (luoted 
above  provide  for  considerutica  of  these 
qucsti.jns  and  permit  nesotiations  tliereon. 
Ilowever,  I  am  sending  your  let  er  to  cur 
Jow.t  Army-Navy  Board  for  Training  Unit 
Contract?  icr  an_,  additional  c^-n.-. deralum 
Ihey  feel  is  necessary  and  that  B  jard  lias  a 
meeting  sclieduled  for  Monday.  November  22. 
There  Is  one  viral  questlcn  bearing  upm 
this  problem  of  termm.itlon  ol  coilestiate  .,..!.- 
tracts  which  cannot  be  handled  until  tiie 
Congiess  shall  liave  taiven  some  action  upon 
post-armlstlce  e<lucation  and  retraining 
for  civilian  life  of  ilie  servicemen  to  be  de- 
mobilized and  upon  tiie  rate  of  demob. ii;"!- 
tian.  Sliould  the  Coneress.  for  mstauce-.  de- 
cide tiiai  the  Army  and  Navy  were  to  be 
rei^ponsibie  for  sucn  educatioiuil  and  tr.uning 
program  prior  to  discharge  and  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  should  coordinate  tlieir  ed- 
ucatfonal  and  training  prcii.ims  witli  what- 
ever Government  agency  mmht  be  cliargefl 
witli  the  pi>st-di.scharge  education  and 
training  of  the  veteran,  tlieii  liie  Arn'.v  and 
Navy  miglit  tjonsider  continuation  and  grad- 
ual reductiorf  in  size  of  these  coilctiiate  pro- 
gram contracts.  Sucli  an  arrangement, 
should  it  come  to  pass,  would  materially  im- 
prove the  continuity  of  lilgher  education  for 
cur  people  and  ease  the  institutioLial  prob- 


I   lems  of  readjustment  Ijolh  educationally  and 
financially. 

Sincerely  yjurs. 
1  Frank   Knox. 

Titr    PENT.\GrN. 

November  20.  1943. 
Hon    Hf.nrt  O.  Talle. 

Hcti^c  of  Representatives. 

Wa'iliington    D    C 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  T.u.i  e  riie  Sorre- 
l.iry  of  the  Navy  has  rt  ferred  'o  the  Joint 
Army  and  Navy  Board  for  Training  Unit  Con- 
tracts your  letter  to  him  ot  November  16  wiih 
his  reply  to  you  of  Ncvemhor  20.  en  the  sub- 
ject of  possible  termination  of  Army  and 
Navy  training  unit  contracts  with  collcgiati 
Institutions. 

The  Board  felt  that  th"  Secretary  s  state- 
ment of  the  situation  was  a  correct  one  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Bouid  to  inform 
you  that  it  wa.s  giving  further  study  and  con- 
sideration to  the  question 

In  the  event  you  feel  that  tlie  piesent 
provisions  in  the  Army  and  Navy  trailing 
unit  contracts  do  not  adequately  protect 
the  Government  against  exces.'^ive  expendi- 
tures, or  tlie  colleges  against  unreasonable 
termination  of  tliese  contrar*-.  y.tir  '.  lews 
would  be  most  welcome  to  the  Jcii."  .^rmv 
and  Navy  Board  for  Training  Unit  Contn'ct^ 

For  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  for 
Tri'in!n2  Unit  Contracts: 

R    B    StF-'.  ART 

C.'iai  ^(la'i. 
P    R    V.^N  Leeh. 
Colonel.  G    S   C.  Secietaiy. 


The  iNoi'.operating  Rail   Wage  Scale 
Deadlock 


EXTENSION-  OF  nv.V A^KS 


HON   J.  GLENN  BEALL 

Or     .\I 'RYL.^-.T; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREtSK.VT.^Tr.  ES  - 

Thursday   December  2,  1943 

Ml  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Ira\  e 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  irom  tlie 
Cumberland  News.  Cumberland.  Mel..  No- 
vember 13.  1943: 

THF    NONOPERATING    RAII.    WACE-SCME    DLADLOCK 

The  crisis  now  confronting  tlie  Nation  ever 
the  wage  controversy  of  the  15  nonoperating 
railroad  unions,  which  after  all  is  not  a  con- 
troversy at  all.  stems  from  two  things,  as  this 
newspaper  has  observed,  the  lack  of  a  labor 
policy  on  tfie  part  of  the  administration,  and 
the  conflict  of  Government  agencies,  laws. 
and  orders.  Something  will,  ct  course,  have 
to  be  done  about  it  if  the  undesirable  resoit 
of  Governmont  operation  is  to  be  av>. tried. 
and  som.ething  ought  to  be  dene  pretty 
I  quickly  as  the  unions  are  now  .spreading  a 
I   strilte  ballot. 

A  facr-finding  board  appointed  by  the 
President  has  investigated  the  coiitroversv 
which  did  exist  between  these  labor  orgaui- 
I  zr.iions  and  the  railroad  manatjements  and 
j  recommended  a  uniform  increase  cf  8  cents 
I  an  hour.  Such  an  Increase  the  railroads  have 
been  willing  to  pay  and  in  August  both  sides 
agreed  to  that  settlement.  Settlement  of 
tiie  controversy  on  tiiat  basis.  liowe\er.  was 
presented  by  the  action  of  the  Ec  .nomic 
Stabilization  Director.  Judge  Vra.sou.  who 
reached  the  conclusion  that  he  was  Impeded. 
by  the  statute  and  Executive  orders  winch 
j  govern  his  action,  to  withhold  arprc\al. 
I  Judge  Vins'^n  lias  since  suggested  a  re- 
I   arrangement   of  the  wage   increases   agiecd 
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on  so  tliat  those  on  the  lover  pay  levels  may 
obtain  the  lar^^est  j^er  hour  gains— begin- 
ning Willi  10  cents  at  tiie  bc'.teni  cf  the  scale 
and  tipe;  lag  ( fl  at  the  toji.  Eut  this  pn.pcial 
iias  been  roundly  condemned  by  spol;csniin 
for  the  unions  afTe;-tcd.  Tiiey  contend  that 
the  prop'.icd  readjuhtir.f-nt  Is  dt;-tructivc  nl 
the  wage  structure  and  tliat  it  will  multi- 
ply "inequities  ■'  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  contention. 

Tlip  union  spuiicsmcn  mean  tliat  Judge 
Vinson  s  scale  would  cut  down  the  dilftrcn- 
tials  in  pay  fur  the  variou.=  classes  of  jobi, 
which  a:e  at  least  theoretically  based  on 
duTcrenoes  :u  skili  and  training  required. 
Unioni>t.-  hiivc  alwiiys  Jealously  guarded  the 
differential  principle  and  uppracntiy  are  LliU 
determined  to  protect  it  from  liarm  tlirougii 
application  of  the  substandard  cf  livii.i; 
idea,  which  would  m  a  mtasurc  con.^litutc 
need  for  skill  a.s  a  wage  criterion  The  flat 
increase  of  8  cents  an  linur  for  all  which 
v.as  r.grcpd  on  by  both  sides  last  August, 
would  ha'.e  reduced  the  difTe-eiitials  per- 
cenia^ievvire.  bu.  not  nearly  a^.  much  as 
v.ould  the  Vinson  scale. 

The  a^grogate  money  diSeitr.cc  between 
the  AUf,ust  agreement  and  the  V.nson  scale 
IS  only  that  between  an  estimated  C2C4Gt)0.- 
000  a  year  for  tlie  former  and  Sie4  000.tH0 
for  the"  Litter,  which  do^^s  net  fcem  a  .-eri- 
ous  diflerencc  lor  the  rallrcad  companit-;  nor 
a  dangerous  uddrucn  u>  tiie  so-c.ilied  unia- 
tioiiar,  gap. 

Con.iiicntii.n  on  t:ie  ue.id'.i  ek,  tiie  Wall 
Street  Journal  say.^  that  'if.  ii.s  stems  lii;ely. 
all  labor  ori.'anizat:ons  are  to  guard  skill 
and  exptrieace  dirtereii'.  .als  as  zealou.=ly  ts 
the  ra-lioad  men  appear  caspcscd  U;.  tie 
rcbu.i  will  be  ilieir  demand  for  a  greater  rise 
in  the  s-'-iuial  lc\el  than  would  folicw  from 
a  policy  >jf  w.il:.  udjiistment  based  on  tlie 
relief  of  ili(;.-e  le.idmg  sub-.tandard'  live.^. 
That  v.ould  lae.iii  tli.a.  .ir^  far  as  wapes  are 
concerned,  stabilisation  mii:-t  be  abandoned. 
If  wages  are  n  :t  stublli.-^ed.  ti:e>,'  will  be  no 
price  siabilizatu^n 

It  i«  difhcuit  to  fuUcw  -aiat  reasoning.  Just 
H«  diff.cult  as  to  relu.sc  to  accept  the  n»eri- 
tonua5  stand  of  the  unions  lor  maintaining 
their  dilTeieut.al  system.  It  serms  to  spring 
ironi  a  confusion  rt  what  is  cqunii?.aion  and 
what  1-  stabilization  cl  wages,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  objective  in  tlie  present  inst.-.nce 
rather  than  the  former  It  see.iis  as  qu<.er 
as  i;  IS  unfortunate  that  an  agreement 
^•^  nachid  by  both  sides  t;;  the  original  cotitio- 
'■  versy.  wiiicli  ou^ht  to  be  sufficient,  cniiiiot  be 
put  in'n  (flee*. 


Hydroelectric  Power  Development  in  Rus- 
sia—Answering Misleading  Article  in 
Public  Utilities  FortFUghtly  Magazine 


EXThNSlON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  M's.^is^^iPPi 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T/iur.sdav.  Dccctubtr  2    1943 

Mr.  RANKIN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i'^  not 
oFttn  tliat  I  atl-.nipt  to  ani:,\v.'r  an  at- 
tack made  on  me  in  a  m.igazinc  article, 
but  when  one  appear.s  that  i.-^  i-o  mii- 
leaciins  a:s  to  be  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  durine  the'^c  critical  times 
I  feel  It  my  duty  to  make  reply. 

On  June  8  of  thi^  year  I  addressed  the 
Hou'-''  on  the  power  reitources  of  Rus- 
.■-ia.  My  puipcse  was  to  present  factual 
information  showin^r  how  the  world  was 
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mo'.in^;  mi  a  a  hoiioi  mow  or  economy. 
Earl;.?..  I  Iniu  pre.-enteii  tlie  same  pic- 
ture on  tne  Japr.ne  t  !ndu.-lrial  ohannei, 
ind  \o\v  this  transition  wa-  link,  a  to 
liydroo'.oct.ic  power.  I  then,  f.om  fac-  . 
tual  ipfornunion,  was  a'lle  to  pnin  out 
That  the  Japr.ne>e.  r.s  lone  atio  as  1926. 
were  piiinning  mcdemizing  their  indu.s- 
trial  Set-up  iW  order  to  be  piepau^d  to 
llsht  a  modern  war. 

All  wi-'o  aie  inlcrmed  on  the  relalion- 
"hip  bet  we  n  the  varioi-.s  t.Not's  of  indus- 
trie«:  and  drfcnso.  kriow  that  prior  to 
19-10  tills  Nation  wa--  ill  prepared  to  cW- 
lend  us  shores  or  to  fight  a  modern  war 
bec?use  of  the  lacK  of  eleclrometallur- 
pieal  and  electrochemical  industrial  ca- 
painy.  Hitler  i^nd  his  Jap  ally  counted 
on  this  verikncss  continuiiiR:  and,  there- 
fore, felt  secure  in  atfackin?  us.  F.n- 
tun?tt'Iy.  this  country  hpd  the  »nen,  'he 
"know  how."  the  will,  the  resouices,  and 
the  a\ailable  federally  owned  hydio- 
eltclric  capacity  to  make  such  a  quick 
plant -expansion  piogram  possible, 
through  the  T.  V.  A..  Bonneville,  Grand 
Coulee.  Bouldci  Dom.  and  other  sma.lar 
pro,i»^ct«. 

MODtr.N    MATi-hlEL 

The  materiel  for  our  air.  marine,  tank, 
and  munitions  pro.gram  is  nolhinc:  moie 
tlian  frozen  kilowatt-.  Tli..'  power  re- 
quirements of  the  basic  lipht  metals  and 
modern  ferro  alloys  are  so  large  that  a 
differential  of  1  mil!  per  kilowatt  m 
the  pcwer  cost  adds  a  cent  a  pound  to  the 
mflal.  This  fact,  as  well  as  capability 
requtrerfienis  and  immediate  availability, 
forced  the  use  of  the  Federal  hydro 
plants  as  a  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
At  least  70  percent  of  the  lipht  m^tal  r*""- 
quir^monts  of  our  air  program  come.s 
frcm  Rruldcr  Dam.  the  T.  V.  A.,  the 
Columbia  Ri\e:-  plants — Bcnnc'ille  and 
Grand  Coulcc — and  tlie  numerous 
smaller  plants  constructed  and  operated 
by  th.e  War  Department  and  the  Bureau 
of  Rerlamaticn.  Likewi.^e  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ferro  alleys  reou'rcd  for 
marine  and  tank  requirements  and  the 
supermoricrn  chemical  mitnitions  come 
from  these  plants. 

Geneially,  the  significance  of  tlie.se 
facts  has  been  missed.  Our  world  po- 
siiion  in  the  years  to  come  will  rest  on 
tlie  proper  utilization  of  our  resources. 
Any  tampering  with  the  fundamentals 
of  this  broad  proposition  is  bound  to  af- 
fect our  future  world  position  and  our 
national  security.  It  was,  theiefore,  with 
this  in  mind,  that  I  addressed  this  House 
on  the  utilization  of  power  and  other 
resources  by  our  ally,  Russia,  and  our 
enemy,  Japan. 

A    ar^ENT    TILT 

As  I  said,  m.y  attention  has  recently 
been  calh'd  to  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Public  Utilities  Fortnightly  of  October 
14.  1943.  entitled  "Mr.  Rankin's  Recent 
Tilt  With  the  Private  Power  Windmills." 
This  article  is  so  full  of  misrepre^enta- 
tion>,  erroneous  statements,  false  infer- 
ences, and  irrational  conclusions  that  it 
really  has  no  value,  except  for  the  harm 
it  may  do — a  nuisance  value. 

As  written,  it  constitutes  dangerou.s 
propaganda.  It  was  evidently  intended 
as  private  power  propaganda,  but  the 
ones  who  have  some  mea.--ure  of  respon- 


sibility for  such  publh  aiions  should  real- 
ize that  .■^uch  propaganda  constitutes  a 
naaonal  dis.sorvice  in  these  times.  Ordi- 
narily. I  wo'uld  ipnoi  e  such  an  article,  but 
national  intorcsi  requires  that  the  effect 
of  .-u.a  propaganda  bo  nullified.  A  few 
years  aco  I  mentioned  on  this  floor  the 
lar-secini;  i  omme nt  of  the  English 
writer.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  who  stated  that 
if  it  v.e.e  oi  a  pecuniary  advantage  to 
SO.110  m.  n  they  would  attempt  to  disprove 
the  unr.cr.>al  law  of  gravitation.  The 
tited  ailuie  fallN  -.vr-hin  such  n  classi- 
fication. 

Mis.s'-\T  !■:>:'.;  NTS 

For  tile  purpose  of  the  recoid  I  will 
biif^fly  point  out  the  rivoss  missta.ernenLs 
and  inaccurac-.es  in  this  article 
On  pare  486  the  writer  stated: 
It  mt':lit  be  cib.-crved  that  Representat.vo 
P.  \NKiN  Ol  admiriiiK  this  niopres  did  not 
note  that  manufacture  of  the  original  In- 
st..11  u. on  was  the  product  of  the  elccii..^ 
imnulacturers  liere  in  the  United  States. 
whose  names  are  household  words  and  whose 
advertl^ements  have  lor  years  been  famlli  i  • 
'  m  tiie  ver>  pages  of  the  mae.'Zine  in  wlicii 
these  line,  aiipeur  In  print  He  did  niit  iell 
his  rolleagurs  fiuit  the  construction  of  the 
v;i!-t  Diiieperblrcy  prcjcci  was  Bupervis^d  by 
an  Americ  in  ent'in^ir.  the  late  Colonel 
Cl  iipor.  pnd  that  American  technology  and 
re.-enrcn  deseloped  by  the  American  capiiai- 
Ists  rr.iiH  gave  Russia  its  start  along  the 
road  toward  prosresR  ui  eledriflcation. 

This  is  a  deliberate  inisreprescntation, 
:    as  I  co\ered  Colonel  Cooper's  connection 
with  the  Russian  project  in  my  remaik.s, 
wh.ich   appear   in   the   Appendix   of   the 
:    REroRD  of  June  10.  1943.  at  pa'ze  A2904. 
;   On  this  same  pai-ie  I  also  cited  the  fact.s 
■   in  regard  to  the  comtruction  of  all  thu 
Dniepf-rstroy    units.     It    is   well   known 
that  there  are  no'A'  men  in  the  service 
I   of    our    Government    who    v.orked    on 
j   the  h}'Jrcelectric   developments  on   the 
Dnieper  and  on  the  other  Russian  nvei-s. 
The  men  wlio  erected  the  water  wheels, 
the    generators,    the    governors,    trans- 
formers and  like  equipment  in  some  of 
,  these  Ru.s.sian  plants  arc  in  this  coun- 
I   try.    Some  of  these  engineers  have  been 
work'.nn  on  erecting  such  machinery  m 
the  Federal  hydro  plants.    The  subject 
matter  contained  in  my  speech  of  June  8 
was  covered  with  some  of  the.se  Ameri- 
can engineers  in  order  to  make  the  p'es- 
cntation  as  factual  as  po;isib!e  and  to 
eliminate  all  propa-^anda. 
!  fedeka:.  hydros 

i       On  page  487  of  the  Fortnightly  article 
the  writer  asks  the  question,  "Is  it  a  fact 
that  Government  ov.-nership  has  always 
resulted   in   development   of   great  ca- 
•   pacity?''     In  attempting  to  an.swer  this 
!   que'it'-on  negatively,  by  indirection  and 
by   inference,  the   author  of   the  Fort- 
niclitly    aiticle    quoted    some    statistics 
from     a     1934-35     publication     of     the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
This   information,  as   far   as  Russia   is 
i   concerned,    has    qucaionable    value.     I 
have  I  his  data  in  my  files  and  my  office 
made  inquiry  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
,   au('  Domestic  Commerce  v.ho  advised  me 
that   the   sources   of  such   information 
available  to  them  did  not  warrant  the 
j   conclusion  thf^t  these  statistics  could  b« 
i   matched  agam'it  the  reasonable  outputs 
i   of  known  in.siallatioii;].     Ihe  da' a  I  pre- 
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s*'nted  included  V.v  namp  of  th<"  plaits 
thf'ir  size,  and  the  compuud  reasonable 
outpu?  Purtiicimor*-.  ihe  dat.'.  used  by 
the  writer  of  thf  Fortrn'Mi'ly  article  cov- 
(Tf^  a  period  before  the  results  of  the 
Russian  nrst  5-year  plan  v/as  known. 

Indirection  is  not  neccs^jary  to  an.-wer 

this  question.    It  can  be  answered  from 

our  own  well-known  experience.    In  ad- 

ciition.  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  a.s 

of  January  1.  1941.  published  a  directory 

of  ekclric  power  stations  in  the  United 

States.    This  publication  indicates  that 

nowiioie  in  this  country  ha.s  private  capi- 

t.il  bt-en  able  to -de'velop  a  project  such 

as  tliH  T.  V.  A.,  or  to  build  such  lar^e 

s^itions  as  B<3Ulder.  Grand  Coulee,  and 

Bonni'viile.      In    addition,    the    Federal 

Po\^e:-    Commission    publication    shows 

that  the  number  of  large-capacity  steam 

plants  in  this  country  Is  small,  indeed. 

Tn;  ie  are  only  two  steam  plants  in  the 

counuy  compaiable  in  size  to  Bonncvilie, 

ui,:ch   IS   the   smallest   of   the    Federal 

pimLs  I  have  noted.     Obviously,  private 

ind'i-Jtry   hns   built   a   larre   number   of 

.•>mall  plant.s,  hs  their  systems  cove;   the 

larpjsl  part  of  this  country. 

Howf.or,  there  is  a  very  importani  I'le- 
ment  which  this  publication  ignores,  and 
that  is  the  price  per  unit  of  power.  In 
ord'M-  lu  r^mpote  in  the  world  niarkcLs 
in  tne  t^'-lds  of  electromctalluigy  and 
cIcclromf;.achemisiry,  power  co.-.to  going 
into  the  product.'?  must  be  bclov.-  the  pnce 
at  w}r.ch  private  companie.'=  propose  to 
prcduc?  power  at  steam  plant.';,  when 
V  '  know  that  certain  Srandinavian 
plants  and  ceriidn  prooosoci  South  Amer- 
I'-rin  plants  can  produce  1-mili  power. 
The  largcit  and  b.^st  ste?in-plant  pro- 
duction in  this  country  is  two  or  three 
t'mes  this  1-mill  figure.  The  unit  energy 
c:.:  I  of  the.>e  large  stenm  -;taUnns  is  lio- 
ir.g  up  iD'-'tead  of  down  V/iiii  large  ca- 
pacity, low-ccsl  hydros  opv-iatinc  under 
th.'  self-amortizing  principle  unit  costs 
yo  down.  The  proof  of  this  ."Statement 
can  DO  found  in  the  fact  that  such  large 
pvnducTs  a3  Alcoa  have  been  purchasing 
hu.i;e  blocks  of  power  Irom  the  Govem- 
meit  p!n.nts  a?  T  V.  A.  and  in  the  West. 
Ir  IS  -.illy  to  infer  that  larpp-capacity 
Govj-nment  hyd'o  developments  are 
on'v  !X>>vSib!e  in  a  re2;impnt?d  state. 

This  Government  has  built  such  ca- 
pacity under  democratic  procc«^.ses  with- 
out inurfenng  with  individual  welfare. 
In  I'ddition.  we  have  accomplished  the.^e 
results  within  the  four  corners  of  our 
Constitution.  This  has  been  passed  on 
numerous  times  by  the  Supreme  Court 
wl^.en  the  private  companies  attempted 
to  lalt  this  progress.  It  is  misleading 
to  cifer  sugi^estions  contrary  to  such  es- 
tablished facts.  My  presentation  was  a 
f a,  tual  statement  of  actual  performance 
and  not  what  the  v.riter  atttmpted  to 
iwisi  into  my  remarks. 

ntOFACVNTA 

On  page  433  of  the  Fortnitihtly  article, 
it  IS  inferred  that  I  u.\ed  Russian  propa- 
ganda muierial.  If  the  writer  wantod  to 
be  fair,  he  coii'.d  have  pointed  out  that  I 
caiiuoned  agamst  such  procedure  on  pate 
A2^4  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
of  June  10,  1943.  The  data  that  I  used, 
as  I  tiien  pom  led  out.  had  been  checked. 
It  w:\s  covered  by  engineers  who  were 
fam'l'ar  with  the  Russian  construction 
ami  who  in  turn  checked  this  data  with 


the   American   i-n'-imers    wlio    actually 
worked  en  mr  Russian  projecLS. 

As  is  well  known,  the  thud  world  power 
conference    wa.^    held    in    Wa^hinpinn. 
D.  C  in  1936.     This  was  a  .scries  of  tech- 
nical and  ."cientitlc  m.'^ctin^'s.     All  prr- 
sentation.s  were  open  for  di5CU>sion  by 
repre.'ienLatives  of  all  nations.     The  ac- 
curacy of  statements  were  insured  by 
di'cussion.     At    the    conclusion    of    this 
conference  it  was  thoueht  wise  to  have 
this    material    p'lblish'xl.     My    help    in 
securing  fund;  for  th"  publication  vca.-. 
soupht.     A  few  of  us  in  Con.ercss  were 
ultimately  successful  m  makmi.;  tb.e  tech- 
nical publication  pc.-.^ible.     This  was  my 
first  .source  cont;^ct  with  details  that  I 
discussed  on  June  8.     On  paue  A2904  of 
the  A-jpendix   of   the   Recorid   I    tr.ere'y 
called  attention  to  the  Russ:an  publica- 
tion  entitled   "Electric   Povv-^r   Develop- 
ment in  U.  S.  S.  R."  so  thai  those  v  ho 
wanted  to  follow  the  detailed  techniqiie 
of  the  subject  further  could  do  .so.    Tlie 
information    I    used    came    frcm    manv 
sources  and  was  oheek'^d.  a^  I  noted  on 
pa^e    A2S04    of    the    Appendix    of    the 
Recokd. 

PO"TR  rON-^r.IBT^TION    TO  TCE   W^P.  EyFCKT 

On  page  488  of  the  Fortnightly  article, 
the  attempt  i.^  made  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  all  of  the  war  electriCLil 
contributions  wtre  supplied  by  tl:c  pri- 
vate power  companies.  If  the  author  of 
this  article  v.r.nt.'d  to  be  fair,  lie  could 
have  shown  the  octual  m.^^icu  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Federal  plants-,  as  this 
is  a  matter  of  i  rord. 

If  he  wanted  to  be  lLicrv..il.  h--"  iD.ild 
have  further  covered  the  eflorl^  raade  by 
the  private  power  companies  to  destroy 
the>e  Federal  hydro  projeris  b>  cuiieres- 
sional  and  court  action.  All  luh  la.u 
are  in  official  records. 

As  a  result  of  .^;4ch  fauUy  prec.nta- 
tion,  the  question  aruts  ' Where  would 
our  air  program  be  today  if  p^  ivate  power 
f.ttemp^s  to  prevent  the  dt  .elopn-ient  of 
I  the  T.  V.  A..  Bonnoville.  Grand  C)ulec. 
or  Boulder  Dam  from  li2Z  to  li^40  had 
j   been  succes-ful?" 

The  subject  mailer  of  tlii.^  anicle  giv- 
ing credit  to  Russia'.-'  contribution  was 
mainly  lifted  from  the  context  oi  m.y 
speech. 

Let  me  repeat  that  we  aie  m  a  new 
electric  a;;e.     TIic  prosperity  and  prog- 
I   ic.s  of  a  nation  in  the  futuie  will  be 
,   determined    largely     by     its     avc.'iable 
'  bcurces  of  cheap  tlcctricity.  and  e^pe- 
I   cially  Its  water  power. 
!       While  we  are  now  leading  the  way  in 
'    this  onward  march  of  inoderr.  p:-Oi,i-ess, 
do  not  overlook  the  fc.ct  that  Rv.^sia  is 
making  tremendous  strides  in  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  her  vast  wa*er-power 
resources. 
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EXi"ENSION   OF  REMARK^ 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

OF  ILOJNOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATI\  ES 

Thursday.  December  2.  1943 

Mr.  DAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  lesvt- 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 


I  inehide  the  following  arlielp  by  Arthur 
Sears  Henning  from  the  Chicaeio  Trib- 
une: 
Chv-c's  FDR     \Viilk:e  Pror  One-Nation 

Wor._D — WociD  End  Rijuts  of  Americans 
(By  Arthur  Senrs  Kenning) 

W.vsHiNCXoN  D.  C  ,  October  31  —In  an  ap- 
peal t  d.'.y  10  Ill:rc:3  vuters  to  mobilize  ag- 
gre£=ively  for  the  1H44  Presidential  election 
battle.  Representative  Stephen  A.  Day,  Re- 
publican of  Illiiioif,  chargL-d  that  the  Roose- 
veit-Willkie  prtgrum  lor  a  one-nation  world 
If  pre.  cats  a  conspiracy  to  aboUsh  forever  the 
rights,  pnvilese.'--.  and  protections  rf  A.r.er- 
ican  citizenship. 

As  the  urst  sivp  in  carrying  out  the  project, 
accoidit.g  to  Day.  President  Kccoevelt  is  Fec-k- 
■...g  renoaunaticn  for  a  fourth  term  by  the 
Democraw  &nd  iilsu  ruan'Uvering  to  bnnwc 
aboiu  the  uommation  of  \Ve..ccll  WUlk;^-  by 
the  Republicans. 

BIPARTISAN    lEAM 

•Roosevelt  a..d  Wilikie  are  a  bi-partisan 
team."  Con.:r£'s>m;in  Day  said.  "It  their 
joint  p-Tgram  should  be  laiif-;''  by  the  nolTs 
the  B'll  of  night.s  no  lont;ei  wonld  have  av.y 
reiil  force  and"  effect,  for  the  Arapncan  C..':i- 
stitution  would  be  but  a  city  ordinance  un- 
der the  Ro-j^evelt-WlUkie  league   ' 

The  Illinois  Representative  at  Laice  ;.=  ueJ 
his  letter  on  the  eve  of  final  action  by  the 
Senate  on  the  Connally  us'  Arum  dcciaiuig 
for  International  coUabota' :•  ii  to  priJtr\e 
peace  through  constitutional  pre  cc;.s  with- 
out surrender  of  American  severe  gnty  The 
1  effoit  of  Wllliiie  followers  and  otlier  ex.i'.me 
i  internationalists  to  put  the  Senate  en  le-ord 
in  favcr  of  a  supersiate  and  rtpnia"!.  n^l 
police  fnr.^c  to  pcUce  tlie  world  i.^  djo-vd 
10  defeat.  Their  amendment  squintin',  ui 
this  direction  Is  expected  to  conunaud  i  u^y 
sbcut  15  votes. 

NFW    AMF.NOME.VT    HEiriY 

Sfr.rTor    Robekt    R.    RrvNOLDS.    De'.i  erai. 
North  Carolina,  will  offer  an  amendment  prc- 
poiini:  a  euarant.e  of  ihe   indcpcndeiu  ^  uf 
Poland  and  othei  nations  Rvs^-sv:.  prc;-;u-   .1  *o 
annex  or  sovleti^e.     He  a!^o  will  offer  a  -sub- 
stitute resolution  conditioning  cur  int  :;ia- 
tional    cajpcration    en    renuaciniion    by    all 
powers  c'  territorial  agrrandizement.  on  self- 
(   determination  cf  nat'cns.  fr.'cdom  of  thr  &ea.^ 
I    and  the  principles  of  the  AinTican  sy£,ie-ii 
;        If  the  voters  are  given  a  cliaitc.  salJ  Con- 
I    irressman  Day.  they  will  overv/he'.iu  the  <•    i  d 
I    governmcnl  scheme  in  the  1944  election. 
I       "But  as  events  are  now  rhaping  up.     the 
Congressman  went  on.  "the  ^rave  danj,  -  v^o 
I   face  is  that  no  opi:c?rtunity  to  pass  upe.i    his 
I    epochal  issue  wiil  be  afforded  the  A^ncnean 
;    people,     Eveiy  effort  is  bemr,  m'  dc  to  <  ~  i- 
the  .'-ame  program   slmuitar.ec-.^sly   cii    >"- '  .i 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  ticket:.. 

WANT  ONLY  WiriKlE 

'The  new  dealers  want  only  Willkic  h,r 
the  Republican  nominee.  To  that  end  vhcy 
alread,/  have  unlcarhcd  the  full  power  o:  the 
Federal  propaganda  tr.achino  in  WilU*  e's 
behalf.  Through  the  press,  over  the  radio, 
and  on  the  screen  every  Rco-evelt  sunpi^^rtcr 
now  is  maneuvering  to  wai  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Willkie.  That  is  the  cnly  v.ay 
the  new  dealers  can  contrive  to  c'env  tl'.e 
American  people  a  vote  on  A;nerican  i-<vif  s 
and  Aa:eiican  policies  next  icar. 

"Once  the  new  uealers  have  placed  W>'.:kie 
on  tl^.e  Republican  natlout.1  viclict.  they  can 
relax.  Their  wcrk  will  bo  done.  For  ihey 
viU  ki.cw  that  they  will  never  be  confronted 
by  anything  mere  ecnvjrring.  genuine  or 
dangirous  than  the  c!d  WiUk;?  campaien 
oratory  cf  1940."" 

The  mcst  recent  re::o:t  of  the  National 
ResGurres  Planniafj  Ec.ird.  "top  hcldinc  com- 
pany for  New  D:-al  ■b-2*n  tru'^f  operations." 
prc.-cnus  ihe  d^njii'Td  plan  'to  reduce  the 
United  States  to  a  mere  province  in  fie  >'.t  ,  Id 
superstate,'  Day  s^id. 


T!i:nk  frriTTn  ;t\7E-s  muot  change 
The  National  Resources  Planning  B  aid  is 
lieadeti  by  Frederic  A,  Delano,  uncle  ot  Prt.-:- 
ident  Ro"seveit.  Its  latest  report,  i.-^sued  in 
January  1943,  said  that  "thr  ortraiir.^ation  ol  a 
Jtiral  order  ot  the  w^rld  from  which  ae- 
gresfi m  is  effectively  eliminated  v.ill  require 
many  adjustments  in  the  ananeements  of 
the  Unit,  d  Nations  and  all  its  units,  and  will 
of  course  profouni^ly  afTect  the  political  and 
economic  lite  of  the  United  States  ' 

At  anoth.er  po.nt.  t!ie  Nation  U  Resources 
report  quoted  by  Day.  calls  for  an  unlimited 
expansion  of  the  lend-lease  program  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  new  world  order. 

"This  report  of  the  National  Resources 
Board,"  said  C::r.s''f'fsman  Day.  'is  the  Demo- 
cratic version  of  WiUkie's  book.  One  Woild.' 
Fundaiientally.  it  all  com(s  out  at  the  sanie 
point — direction  and  contiol  cl  Anieiican 
econoniir  and  political  affairs  by  a  world 
parluf.iii  lit  But  the  American  people  wculd 
not  be  i;'titled  to  elect  directly  even  or.e 
member  of  this  v.orld  parliament  It  v.-c.u!d 
be  matie  tip  of  delegates  appointed  by  tlie 
iu!eis  of  tlie  sev.Tal  provinces. 

WARN,?    OF    DaNGFH 

"Any  American  can  see  at  a  glance  hiw 
dangerous  It  wou'd  be  to  permit  voters  to 
pa'-.s   nn   puch    a   proposition    in    1944 

■'Sr,  des;-,:te  tlu'  war.  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign has  been  laur.cb.ed  a  year  ahead  of 
>chcriule.  to  afford  the  new  deale.s  an  oppor- 
tunity t'l  one.'  mere  niar.emer  liieir  stuc^'^e 
onto  the  Republican  ticket. 

"Alth.i  ugh  Willkie  has  been  a  cand.da  e  be- 
fore the  American  peo(;lc  for  mere  than  4 
years,  he  never  has  uttered  a  word  of  dis- 
couragement or  restraint  asain^t  tiiose  who 
would  t'ar.s'er  Anierican  r'ghts  to  the  cu-*- 
tcdy  of  the  proposed  global  le;?i.'-!ature. 
Indeed,  in  a  national  n-ai;azine  still  on  the 
newsstands.  WiDkie  says  that  the  only  thing 
wrone  with  Xhe  Nvw  Deal  is  falteriiic;  aiici 
incompeient  m:-iiageTient.  In  matters  of 
lepal  or  miTal  j^ri'iCiple  he  finds  no  is.^ues 
ijeiweeii  hims"lf  and  Ro'.jseve!;.  at  hom.e  or 
abroad — and  t'lis  after  more  than  10  veais  of 
s^y^tematic  adminustrative  violence  to  every 
l)as!c  ct'iicept  cf  Aniericati  cor.-titu; ..  iial  ccv- 
crnment  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  New  Deal  '  iu\^au- 
ciats. 

CLOB\r   SHELL   CAMT 

"Stich  is  the  r.atu-e  of  the  bipartisan  con- 
."-■piracj-  formir.g  once  more  against  the  j.ue- 
ciotis  heritage  of  American  c.tiyienship  and 
freedom. 

"But  I  dr.'t  believe  lor  a  mii.ute  that  the 
Roosevelt-Willkie  team  will  succeed  again  in 
their  gl(.>bal  .~b.e!l  ^anic.  The  American  peo- 
ple now  are  alive  fully  to  the  i>.ties  cf  tliis 
hotir.  Tliey  knew  that  the  preservation  of 
world  peace  and  order  does  not  require  the 
abandonment  of  Amer.can  citizen -hip  or  the 
scuttiinc'  of  American   libertv   under  Inw." 


Control  of  Opium  Traffic  in  the  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  CAPxROLL  REECE 

OF   TENNESSEE 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tfr.irsdaii.  December  2.  1943 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  7.  1943,  I  spoke  on  the 
control  of  opium  trafTic  in  the  Far  East 
and  clot^ed  my  remarks  with  this 
statem.ent: 

This  1?  ci.c  of  the  problems  for  post-war 
setilc-nent  which  could  be  settled  now  by 
these  few  simpie  words  on  the  part  cf  the 


United  Nation^.  'When  territories  beiongiug 
to  any  member  of  the  United  Nations  are  re- 
concjuercd.  government  cpiiim  sliops  vmU  be 
cloped  and  wi;»  remain  jK'imaiicntly  closed." 
Let  lis  have  an  agreement  now. 

On  November  10.  1943.  t!.'  Brili.:-h  and 
NcUierlands  Go\ernmtnt.>>  announced 
their  decision  to  adopt  a  pohcy  of  total 
prohibition  of  opium  smokins  in  far 
eastern  territories  now  in  enemy  occu- 
pation and  lliat  government  monopo- 
lies for  the  sale  of  opium  to  il:e  popula- 
tions would  not  be  ree.stablL.-hed  wh.en 
the.-e  lerntor.ei  are  hberateu. 

The  L-ondon  Times  of  Nowmber  29, 
1943,  carried  an  editorial  stating  that  the 
new  British  policy  wiil  remo\e  a  cause 
of  Aiiglo-American  friction.  The  edito- 
rial spoke  of  Chinese  efforts  to  counter- 
act sinister  encouragement  given  to  the 
drug  traffic  ir.  Cluna  by  Japan.  It 
pointed  out  that  any  improvement 
achieved  in  opium  condition^  ir.  the  Far 
East  liad  probably  suffered  a  setback  dur- 
ing Japaiie.se  occupation,  asserting  that 
this  should  be  only  temporary  and  that 
final  solution  of  the  problem  cannot  rest 
on  prohibition  alone  but  on  improve- 
ment in  far  eastern  employment  and 
food  conditions. 

The  editorial  drew  atienlion  to  a  let- 
ter published  m  the  London  Times  from 
Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne.  British  repre- 
sentative on  League  of  Nations  Opiimi 
Commitit  e  for  13  year.s  and  British  dele- 
gate to  three  opium  conferences,  part  of 
which  bi  quoted  below: 

Tliis  announcement  appear.^  ii:  have  pas.'-rd 
unnoticed  here,  but  it  has  an  important 
hearing  not  cr,!y  en  the  Welfare  of  tliose 
whom  It  is  designed  to  protect  against  a 
habit  which  :^  a  great  social  evil  in  the  Far 
East,  but  also  on  the  re'aticns  of  this  coun- 
try with  its  creat  allies,  the  United  State.s 
and  China.  It  will  be  warmly  welcomed  in 
both  the  e  countries.  The  step  now  taken 
by  our  Government  is  the  climax  in  the 
movement  which  in  the  internavional  field 
began  with  the  Hague  International  Con- 
vention of  1912  and  has  given  rise  at  times 
to  a  great  deal  of  he.it''d  coiitro-  er.-y  m  which 
we  and  the  United  States  hare  often  been 
found  on  oppo."=ite  sides.  Tlie  decl.sloa  of 
ilie  Government,  by  removing  a  cause  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  countries,  out  of 
which  a  good  deal  of  capital  has  been  made 
in  the  past,  will  make  a  not  unimportant 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  Ar.glo-Amcrl- 
can  rooperation.  particularly  in  the  Par  Ea=t. 
That  It  has  now  become  practicable  to  take 
the  final  hiep  irom  rettulatli  n  and  resiric- 
tioa  to  complete  prohibition — as  in  this 
country — is  due  in  great  mea^r-ore  to  the  fact 
that  In  China,  from  which  so  much  smuggled 
opium  flowed  into  our  territories  in  the  past, 
a  vigorous  campaign  has  been  conducted 
during  the  last  9  years  by  the  pre.^at  Chi- 
nese Gcvcrnment  against  the  cultivation  and 
use  of  opium,  to  the  results  already  achieved 
by  that  campaign  and  the  promise  it  holds 
for  the  futuie  Credit  must  rUo  go  to  the 
colonial  administrations  whc-^o  efforts  for 
conlroiiiug  the  use  of  opium  and  raiting  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  population  liave 
done  much  to  restrict  the  spread  of  the 
habit.     •     •     • 

At  the  stormy  opium  conference  at  Geneva 
In  1924-25  the  American  delegation  sought 
to  put  an  end  to  opium  smoking  by  the  re- 
striction of  the  production  of  the  drug  to 
icientlflc  and  medical  needs.  This  was  the 
ultimate  aim  of  every  government  repre- 
sented there,  but  there  were  great  practical 
obstacles  to  its  attainment.  Apart  from  tha 
difficulties  of  prohibition,  of  which  the  lay- 
m.an  could  have  little  knowledge,  there  were 
serious  political  and  fluanclal  impediments. 


Sucii  ueie  the  production  cf  opium  for  cjc- 
pori  by  greedy  Chinese  war  lords,  the  oppo- 
s'.iion  ol  the  pcppy-growmg  Persians  to  re- 
.strlcticns— unless  the  United  States  should 
finance  a  subi-titute  form  eif  agriculture — and 
the  lact  that  the  administrations  of  Malaya 
and  H  .ng  Kong  derived  suljstantial  revenues 
from  the  cpium  monopoly.  These  considera- 
tions led  the  Biitlsh  and  other  governments 
to  reject  the  American  proposal  and  the 
United  States  and  China  withdrew  from  the 
onfcn-jce.  It  was  .m  unhappy  ending. 
Th?  British  refusal  to  ad  pi  measures  v.l-.ich 
.-ccmeU  imnractiCHtale  and  the  concentration 
of  E.iti.sli  effort  on  contiol  instead  of  pro- 
hibition for  a  period  of  15  years  auused 
abund.nt  criticism  in  the  United  Statca  and 
did  not  lully  satisfy  the  j^ublic  conscience  in 
this  country. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  November  28,  1943. 
th»^  Sunday  S!ai'  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
hailed  the  BiiMsh  and  Dutch  announce- 
ments as  a  diplomatic  triumph  for  the 
United  Slates  which  for  many  years  has 
been  wayaif;  a  world-w.de  tight  against 
opium. 

Dunne  a  lont:  series  of  negotiations 
leading  up  to  this  victory,  meeting  with 
representatives  of  foreign  governments 
concerned  were  held  in  the  ofHce  of 
Hon.  Harry  J.  Anslinger,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics,  who  is 
largely  responsible  for  this  diplomatic 
triumpii. 


Lea  Aviation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  "n-IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE3CTATIVE3 

Thursday.  December  2.  1943 

Mr.     PRIEST.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  pranted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  REconD.  I  desire  to  include  the  fol- 
!owiT-.g  editorial  which  appeared  under 
date  of  November  23  m  the  State  Journal 
cf  Lansing.  Mich.: 

A     DtTl     FTDEHAL    JOB 

Word  cumes  to  this  paper  from  Washing- 
ton of  a  Michigan  attorney  who  is  down  in 
the  Capital  attempting  to  sort  o'  terrorize 
Congrers  with  the  view  that  fair  treatment 
of  the  air  lines  will  iccUlt  m  putting  the  rail- 
roads at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  attorney  l.s  making  the  contention 
that  airplanes  should  come  under  State 
Jurisdiction,  while  the  railroads  continue  un- 
der F<\-ieral  recrulation. 

This  i^aper  .^rbmits  that  it  is  just  as  strcjiig 
for  Srn'e  nrhts  as  the  attorney  for  the  rail- 
roads. However,  we  are  strong  for  Fedeial 
riKhts.  ti  o.  Thi.s  N.ition  when  it  was  organ- 
ised V..1S  framed  on  the  assumption  that 
.•^oine  things  she  uld  be  done  by  the  :?atlonal 
Govenment  and  si  mo  i;thcr  things  left  to 
the  State  for  cuntrt-l.  If  ii  is  not  impiou."-. 
the  State  Journal  would  paraphrase  a  bit 
of  familiar  scriiniare  a'.d  sav.  "Render  untt) 
the  Federal  Governmpni  the  things  that  per- 
lameth  to  that  juiisdiciicn  and  unto  Statfa 
and  local  governments  il-.s  coucerns  that  bc- 
lotig  to  tiiem." 

The  consastent  and  enduring  fight  the 
State  Journal  has  been  making  in  behalf  of 
State  righti  does  not  mean  that  we  would 
subtract  an  lota  from  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  of  ti^'e  powers  that  belong  to  It.  The 
constitutional  rights  ascribed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  aie  Ju^^t.  right,  and  v. lioUy 
expedient.     Let  them  remain. 


9 


fam'l'ar  with  the  Rus-sxan  constinaction 
and  who  in  turn  clitckcd  this  data  with 


Mr.  DAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  und  ^-  1-  ave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the   Recof.d. 


pit.  t::iL»  -.titf  ui-iu.'.a  pian  ro  reauce  tne 
United  States  to  ..  .."ic  province  in  the  v.'C.ld 
superstate,"  Day  said. 


fcc.  at-Mfiii    wiucn    tuuiu    DC    sciiiea    iiuv.     uy 


inUIl    LUUiU    Hit  •  C    liLLlC 


uwirujjc,    liicic    wcio 


these  few  simpie  words  on  the  part  cl  the    |   serious  political  and  financial  impediments.    J   expediej.t.     L^et  them  remain 


c:ai    \^uv  ci  iJiiiCii  L    ui  r    juzjl,    ii^iit 


i\jiij 
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The  fl.'ht  th:s  pop  r  l.as  been  makint; 
ti.rfiuph  Uii  last  decade  h.is  bc^n  In  belialf  | 
of  p<.¥.t-:s  that  beiciiq  to  the  State.-.  Just  ! 
a-  we  h:\' e  stror^lv  ai:d  consistently  oppc;sed 
Fcdciiil  cncrciachm'.ct  on  the  powers  (if  the 
S.aie.  8'j  we  opi<u.*e  Slate  cncrcachment  f.n 
Fetlernl  puvers  Any  Intelligent  person 
ki.uws  iull  v.cii  that  such  d:stincticn£  must 
tv  madiv 

Er:;.t;ine  the  tcrtccin'A  ccntontiuu.'!  down 
U)  particu.ar  appiicat;;  n.  th  tp  is  perdmg  bc- 
!■  ;e  Coi-cress  what  is  knwV.n  a.=  the  Lea- 
Bailcv  b.ll  II  passed.  It  will  extcnslveiv 
;..i;pr-.d  the  C1\U  AeronauMcs  Act  undf  r  wh.ch  . 
ijio  pri  wHig  air  trunspo.  ia;io:i  systef^^s  of  the 
Nation  function  Ccnsiderabl"  cpp-Tsiticn  u 
h»mq  vc;c;-d  ap..insi  the  ar.iendincnt  on  the 
grcund  that  a  further  eiicr^achmeiit  of  the 
Fedfrsl  Givernmtnt  on  the  sovereignty  of 
the  SUi:e«  i.s  embodu'd 

The  Michigan  attorney  Is  reported  circulat- 
ing^ State  utility  cumuik-'ions  urping  them  to 
fi^ht  frr  centre!  cf  air  lines.  It  wi'.l  occur 
to  most  citizens  thnt  there  is  no  mere  sense 
In  tr>'ing  to  Ijring  airplar:es  under  Sta'e  con- 
trol than  to  bring  railroads  back  to  similar 
restrictions 

The  Stat*  Journal  esteems  itseir  t^.c  friend 
of  transportation  We  are  frcqueniiy  en- 
gaged in  putting  in  a  g^:Gd  word,  we  hope, 
for  the  railri  ads  By  the  same  token  we  are 
for  the  airplanes.  If  the  failrond.s  had  had 
♦iieir  way  30  years  apo,  they  would  have  kept 
trucks  from  the  highways  and  tjreatly  limited 
the  scope  of  pas.s*nct  r  cars  Now  we  all  know 
that  tr»:;.>p».;rt.'t!un  lia.-;  be«n  fu-fhoreci  for 
the  «o.id  01  us  rtll  by  the  aut< 'mobile. 

.\fter  tt'.e  war  we  aro  all  expect iiik!  y.e.tC 
thines  I'f  the  air  hues  We  hope  the  air  iine.s 
will  employ  as  many  as  2.000,000  of  th.nse 
v.ho  are  now  bu.sv  on  war  Jobs  wi'h  Hirp!aiir« 

Moft  of  us  believe  that  the  greater  u.^e  of 
a'rplane"    will    promote    heavy    haulage    and    i 
even   J5;is'.^p.ppr    tra'T.r   on    'he   surf,  ce    luu's 
Rot'u'.itlon   cf    tr.u  -pcrtat:'"n    is   di^:  i;c*iy   a    j 
rcd'.Tul    (unction      The    Michigan    lawyer    is 
dou^g  what  Ii.bbyis'.s  c!o  for  their  elicits      Let 
him  try  as  ho  tniy.  we  of  tht^  pub'ic  dc-  not    ^ 
}-.ave  to  go  along  with  his  pretended  th'.nk- 
me      The  public  is  for  tran.sportiit: jn.  not  a 
ph.ise  of  It. 

Regulation  cf  the  alrwr;.«  is  distinctly  a 
Federal    function. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Joe  D.  Chittenden, 
director   of   the   National   Service   Bu- 
reau of  the  Veteract  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  Rr::^LARKS 

CF 

HON  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW  TPRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuv^day.  Deceviher  2.  1943 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ijermi&sion  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s.  I  desire  at  this  time  to  euloffi?e 
the  memory  of  a  World  War  No.  1  com- 
rade-in-arms who  suffered  by  reason  of 
service  to  his  country,  and  yet  through 
lus  yeaj"s  of  suffering  rendered  valuable 
and  inteUigent  aid  to  thousands  of  dis- 
abled and  needy  veterans. 

In  these  stirring  days,  when  heart.'; 
and  minds  are  tuned  to  the  valor  and 
sacrifices  of  those  scrvint,  in  the  various 
theaters  of  the  prc-sent  war.  we  are 
prone  to  forget  there  are  many  who  still 
live,  '^u.I^r.  ^ad  die  as  the  result  of  dis- 
ubilHies  incurred  in  previous  wars.    Such 


a   man   was   my   recent    comrade    and 
I'licnd,  Joe  D.  Chittenden. 

Struck  down  by  a  burst  of  machine - 
pun  fire  in  the  Ai.sne-Marne  cffenjive, 
Julv  ICIS.  \^hile  ."^erviny  in  th"  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sivtv-eiehth  Infantry.  Forty- 
.•■ecnnd  >  Rainbow  i  Division.  Joe  Cn'tten- 
den  was  .severely  disabled,  and  aftci-  30 
months  of  weary,  continuous  ho.spitali- 
7at''in.  suffered  periodically  for  the  r^^t 
of  his  lif*>  until  those  old  v.ouncl?  ended 
his  moriai  p.x:rtence  at  1:15  a.  m.  Sun- 
day. November  23.  1943.  in  the  Mount 
Alto  Ve'-:an5"  Hospital,  Wf.shineton 
D.  C 

Joe  Chitl'^nden  did  not  df-r.pair  and 
.surrender  all  hopp  becau^^e  of  his  crip- 
pled condition:  neither  did  he  whine  or 
demand  sympathy  and  attention.  Al- 
though he  wa,s  the  pos.ses.sor  of  a  Purple 
Heart  and  the  right  to  wear  wound 
stripes,  a  stranger  would  never  know  that 
Chittenden's  condition  was  the  re<:u!t  of 
combat  wounds  in  thf  service'  of  his 
country. 

Ekiuipping  himself  foi  useful  s.'i-.  ice 
after  honorable  discharge  from  the  hos- 
pital, Joe  Chittenden  early  became  ;n- 
terestod  in  the  problems  of  disabled,  ill 
and  ncedv  veterans.  For  several  years 
he  served  his  local  piosts  and  depart- 
nients  of  both  the  Veteian<  of  Porenn 
Wars  ard  the  American  Let'icn  in  F'.oi  ida 
in  a  modest  capacity,  until  his  work  rnd 
knowledge  of  veteran  benefits  aitracted 
tlie  attention  cf  Slate  official?. 

He  was  appointed  State  service  ofRcer 
and  headed  the  State  veterans'  rehabil- 
itation office  in  F^orida  for  5  yea  is.  until 
his  surce.ssful  administration  of  that 
office  r.ttracted  the  attention  of  the 
mnior  veteran  orcanizations  and  ^■'  was 
appointed  Dirt?ctoi  of  the  National  S.  rv- 
ice  Bureau  of  the  Veterans  of  FortMgn 
Wars  of  tiie  United  Slates  by  a  former 
Member  of  this  House  ot  R-presontatives, 
the  Honorable  James  E  Van  Zandt.  in 
Movem.ber  1934.  when  Van  Zandt  was 
commander  in  chief  of  the  V.  F.  W  .  and 
continued  in  thia  c.^.pacily  by  your 
speaker  during;  the  time  he  was  com- 
mander in  chief  in  1S36  and  IL'37. 

For  9  years  Joe  Chittenden  handled 
thp  claims  and  problems  of  thousands  of 
disabled  veterans  in  his  capariiy  as 
s'r\ice  director  for  the  Veterans  of  For- 
ei.:;n  V/ais.  The  present  war  brough.  in- 
creased demands  for  .-.ervice  from  the 
Vet  Mans  of  Foreign  Wars  and.  suided 
by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  Chit- 
tenden, that  organization  was  in  the 
process  of  establishing  a  Nation-wide 
held  ser^'ice,  with  trained  claim-s  officers 
to  handle  the  load.  At  the  peak  cf  his 
career,  with  his  vision  being  fulfilled,  the 
old  combat  wounds  struck  him  low. 
Death  followed  shortly. 

Joe  Chittenden  was  a  wholesome  and 
inspiring  example  of  those  who  ?erve  in 
war  a  id  suffer,  and  live  to  serve  his  fel- 
low m.r.n  afterward.  His  work  and 
knowledge  #ill  be  keenly  missed  by  the 
veterans  of  both  World  War  No.  1  and 
No.  2  The  family  tradition  of  service  to 
country  in  time  of  war  is  being  carried 
on  by  a  son,  Joe  D.  Chittenden.  Jr.. 
private  first  class,  in  the  Army  Air  Forres. 

Born  in  Homell.  N.  Y..  in  January  1890, 
Joe  Chittenden  spent  his  early  life  in  the 
East,  later  moving  with  his  parents  to 
Sanford.  Pla.,  where  he  enlisted  in  the 


Infantry  in  Auorust  1017.     He  is  suivi-ed 

by  his  wife.  Ruth  Jones  Chittenden,  an 

Army  nurse  during  World  War  No    1; 

:   a  dat;eht  r,  Mrs.  C.  B.  H:'.ll   both  of  Ar- 

I   Itngton.  Va.;   the  iun,  Joe.  Jr.,  now  :n 

'<   service;  and  two  sLsters  and  two  brothers, 

to  whom  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Good-bye  and  pood  luck,  Joe. 


Revenue  Act  Pro^'isions  on  Government 
Travel  To  3e  Exticniely  Costly  to  the 
GovcrniTcril  and  Will  Increase  the  Num- 
bff  of  Ccve.'r:ir.ent  ET.ployees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  CCCHRAN 

OF  MISSOUBJ 

!">:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENT.4.TIVES 

Thursdnv.  December  2.  1943 

Ml-  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\e 
ju.si  read  seciiun  504  ol  t!ie  Revenue  Act 
pas.\ed  by  the  Huusr.  which  is  not  only 
an  authonaation  of  aopropriations  to  pay 
ccffain  rxc!-etaxes  with  respect  to  which 
Government  er.emption  terminated  but 
al.so  it  carries  provisions  wliich  in  my 
opinion  will  cost  the  Govenunent  a  .ar^e 
amiunt  of  inonf>y  to  comp'y  witii.  At  the 
pie.vtut  til  lie  Government  travel  is 
exempted  from  the  excise  taxes.  I  am 
quotms  para'-jraphs  B  anrl  C  of  '•ection 
504.  which  I  refer  to: 

(b)  Government  travel:  On  aiul  after 
March  1.  1944.  the  tax  imposed  by  iTciiou 
3469  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  paid  by  the  United  S'.ates 
lor  the  transDoruulon  of  persons  and  lor 
seats  and  berths,  shall  be  paid  only  out  of 
funds  speclfiCPlly  appropriated  for  tiia'^  pur- 
pose. 

(c)  Report  of  amount"  paid  with  respect 
to  Government  travel:  Each  disbur^ii^g  "offl- 
cer  of  the  United  States  shall  transr.ilt  at 
le.'.st  quarterly  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  a  statement  setting 
forth — 

(1)  Each  payment  by  him  for  the  account 
of  the  United  States  under  section  3409  cf 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  ti.c 
tax  on  the  tmnsporiaticn  of  persons)  onriixg 
the  period  not  covered  by  any  previous  such 
statement;  and 

(2)  The  name  of  each  cfflcial,  employee,  cr 
person  with  respect  to  whom  any  such  pa'^- 
ment  was  made  (excluding  members  of  t'^.e 
armed  forces  traveling  ur^.dfr  orders  pursu- 
ant to  a  transfer  from  one  po.=t  of  dm>  '^ 
another  post  of  duty),  the  dates  of  the  travel 
by  ."^uch  oiBclal.  employee,  or  person  f;  e 
destination  points  of  his  trrivel.  the  tct-^i 
transportation  cha.'ges  (exclusive  of  tax)  pa.d 
for  such  travel,  and  the  total  amcun'.s  p;i:d 
for  subsistence  for  such  official,  employee  or 
per.nn  in  connection  with  such  travel.  The 
Comptn-l!er  General  cf  tn^  United  Slates 
shall  incluiie  in  his  annu>d  repcn  to  Con- 
gress the  information  conlauud  in  the  state- 
ments so  transmitted  to  him  by  th*'  \arious 
disbursing  officers. 

Of  course,  the  Government  reimburse:^ 
itself  when  the  excise  taxes  are  collected 
for  tl:e  transportation  of  officials  and 
employees  of  the  Goveiiiincni.  In  other 
words,  tile  individual  Cv^  s  not  pay  the 
tcx,  but  the  Govornrunt  docs,  and  of 
course  th.e  money  collected  for  the  tax 
reveris  lo  the  Government.    I  have  not 
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bf't-n  able  to  learn  why  thi^?  provi.'-ion  was 
placed  in  the  bill  except  that  it  mipiU 
rpliCM.'  th*'  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
of  i.-.-iunLt  the  t;ix-cxcmpt  certificatns  for 
the  GoN'rrnmcnt  cfuciais  and  employees. 
The  lost.  hov.-ever,  of  issuing  those  tax- 
exempt  cvrtiflcate.3  is  minor  in  compari- 
son v.ith  the  cost  that  will  reuil;  under 
paragraph  C  of  this  section.  Paragraph 
C  rfquircs  every  disbursing  oincer  of  the 
Unitt^d  States  to  file  With  the  Comptroller 
Crcrieral  a  slatenu=p.t  settinr:  foith  each 
and  every  payment  made,  including  the 
name  of  each  olBcial.  employee,  or  per- 
son, with  rcspott  to  v.hom  any  such  pay- 
m.enl  wa  >  made,  the  date:  of  the  Lra\  el  by 
such  official,  employee,  or  person,  the 
destination  points  cf  the  travel,  the  total 
tran.-.nortation  char-zes  cxcl'ii,ive  of  tax. 
and  the  total  ar^ounts  paid  for  .subsi.'^t- 
ence  for  sue  h  cffici?!.  empioyre.  or  per- 
son, in  cnnne?tion  '.vith  the  travel,  and 
then  in  concUuion  it  provides  that  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  include  in  his 
c.nnual  report  to  Conr:ress  the  itifoima- 
t;on  cont:^.;nfd  in  the  statements  sub- 
mitted to  him. 

Just  (■on'"''iM  th'"'  co.t  i)f  fttin?;  up 
such  reports  i.ni  the  co-'i  rnd  the  size 
of  the  r.nnua!  rcfciort  of  Ihe  C  implruller 
Gcneial. 

Conui  ss  is  coinpl.'.rriintr  about  the 
number  of  Federal  em.ployecs  and  here 
we  t'n:at  a  provi.sion  that  will  require 
hundreds  of  additional  emplo\'ees  to 
coiiiply  Willi. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  -ound  reason 
why  such  report.^  .--liould  be  filed  with 
the  Comptroller  Griieral.  Of  course,  the 
recoids  of  each  Oi>bur>in!r  officer  will 
always  !)•■  a. ailalsle  tf  they  aiT  desired. 
It  seem-;  lo  me.  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
om\-,  that  e\cii  if  those  w^o  travel  are 
required  to  pay  the  tax.  there  is  no  rea- 
son V.  liy  para.!Uj;i  C  of  the  scclion 
sliould  r.-niain  in  ih-'  bal.  li  we  can 
save  money  by  relie\ing  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  of  issumc  tnx-(.xi-mpt 
certificates  to  Govcrnni'^nt  officials  and 
employees  by  icnuiring  the  trx  to  be 
paid  knowing  that  the  money  will  revet t 
back  10  the  Governmenl.  well  and  pood, 
but  to  requite  the  reports  to  be  filed  cer- 
tainly in  my  opinion  i--  a  provision  that 
cannot  be  defended.  I  hope  ihe  Sen- 
ate will  take  notice  cf  this  provi.--ion  and 
at  least  .nrike  cut  paragraph  C  of  ."-ec- 
tion  504  of  the  act. 


Adi'r-ss  cf  Ccrzldlnt  Larkin  Recknagel 
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HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

o:    oh:  ' 
I.\  THE  HOUsE  Of   REPRE3ENTATT\ES 

T/.'Hr.su'a.y.  December  2.  1943 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foHov>ing  address  de- 
livered by  G^raldif.e  Larkin  Recknagel. 
wife  of  a  ToLhIo  v.ar  hero,  at  the  English 
and  speech  ,section  cf  Northwestcin 
Ohio  Tcaclicrs'  Acscciatton: 

Out  ■: .  LCho-je  dv.ra.^  the  boom  cf  the  luit 
p;,  =  -.-\\;-:  peiv.d,  I  came  to  teach  m  a  school 


wliere  or.e  cf  my  cjilcigucs  roceritiy  returned 
fr.mi  a  wonderiul  trip  to  the  Orient.  She 
c.mc  to  ichccl  laden  v^ith  bc.u.ifui  p.ciu:ts 
and  cr.vmt'.rss  lovoly  and  interesting  gilts 
from  the  J.panese  children  to  our  school 
children.  Wo.  m  our  enthusiastic,  trusting 
way,  turned  wholeheartedly  lo  m.'ikmg  port- 
folios and  Rifts  for  th'^  Juparuse  scho^-l  chil- 
dren which  we  sent  them  thrcugh  cur  Red 
Crois  We  v.eic  filled  with  a  spirit  of  lo-,e 
for  our  fe'.lo'.v  in«a,  a  tpnit  cf  tultiance  and 
peace  that  wat.tcd  to  ipan  the  oceans.  Our 
ideals  and  thcuchts  wcic  cf  a  world  new  safe 
fur  demLcr.'.cy. 

Tcd.".y  these  same  Japi.nose  sc"'.ocl  children. 
ncv  grown  to  soldiers  are  despciaicly  trying 
to  dr.: troy  \nur  son,  yc.ur  brother,  and  ycur 
husband;  trying  to  crum»:le  ycur  schoc!  your 
chuich.  and  ycur  heme. 

Somethir^g  was  wtc:i:j.  very  wrong,  with 
that  teaching  tccnnique  cf  a  dozen  ye:irs  ago. 
It  didn't  go  fir  encugh.  We  kr.r^w  that  now. 
We  have  had  p'.einy  of  time  to  figure  that 
rut  Teacher-:  do  think  a  let.  But  teachers 
do  lidve  the  abilitv  to  turn  thnr  thtughts 
into  action.-^  You  Invc  prove::  this  ccnviiic- 
irigly  a!;d  concretely  thi*;  pi 't  year.  dc-p:t" 
the  comment.^  ;  iv:i  wnrd.nc:-;  of  unthiilting 
and  tnisir.foimed  laym.en  and  puUtlCians. 

This  past  summer  you  have  i^i  ne  en  masse 
from  the  clr.ssrccm  ir.;o  the  factories,  .'^tores. 
farms,  nnd  hemes 

Yt  ti  c.ught  on  quickly  to  the  drill  pres.'-cs 
and  the  'arm  bu  ters"  in  the  factone,-.  Ycu 
'made  pr.durtun"  with  the  best  and  most 
sk'lltd  facioiy  hands  this  summer.  Ycur 
fcremr.n  came  to  ycu  and  tc!d  yeu  that  ycu 
had  a  Jtb  in  that  factory  wher.ever  you 
wuved  :t.  TiivV  could  u.se  gocd  workers  like 
you 

You  brought  yourselves '  recognition  and 
h.onor  in  yoiii-  store  work,  no  matter  whether 
you  snki  handbags  to  crochety  rich  old  ladies 
or  did  floating  floor  wcrk  for  the  executives. 
The  store  men  told  you  that  they  wanted 
teachers  any  time,  any  place,  and  in  any 
capacity  in  their  store*.  Yov;  have  proven 
your  value. 

Yuu  2.!0v  biqg'.r  and  m.orc  vegetables  t'.ian 
your  ncipiibors  grew.  Y.ni  produced  fine 
poultry  and  your  hens  laid  doyens  of  eggs 
to  aid  the  food  supply  of  your  country  at 
war.  Your  county  tarm  o.fic.als  tt  Id  you  you 
worked  scientifically. 

YlU  Hew  piune.^.  ran  tiaciois.  and  drove 
jeeps, 

Yiii  loai.itied  your  honus  eiTicientiy.  ex- 
peniy.  an.d  harmoniously,  despite  the  tur- 
mo.l  cf  a  war-torn  Ww  rid  Y:,ur  friends  and 
lu'icihbors  came  into  your  iionies  and  asked 
yoi  h.ow  veU  ciid  it. 

But  when  school  opened  this  autumn  you 
came  back  to  the  cla«srcom.  not  because  you 
were  ppid  m.ore  money  but  because  you  loved 
your  job.  You  thought  building  good  Am.er- 
ic.m  citizens  just  as  miporiani  as  building 
beinbcr?  or  mailing  .-park  p.ugs. 

Yuu  have  much  t  >  give  yuur  immediate 
community,  yuur  b'aie,  your  country.  Con- 
tinue to  take  active  part  in  all  the  aSairs  of 
your  conununity.  Ttach  adults,  as  well  as 
children,  what  your  ideals  .t.'-c  by  your  actions, 
as  well  as  your  words. 

A  long  '.me  ago  some  wit  said,  "Teachers 
teach   because  they  can't  dc  anything  else." 
Today  the  fallacy  of  this  statement  is  glar- 
ing 

Nov.-.  keej)  tins  convincing  evidence  of  the 
truth  C(j!i-iant!v  before  the  people. 

One  field  you  have  not  gone  into  is  politics. 
I  hearr.'.y  agree  with  the  lad  in  the  student 
forum  a  l;w  m-  .".lents  ago  v-lien  he  said  poli- 
tics are  rotten.  I  agree  with  him,  too,  that 
the  hot  dcgs  and  the  pep  we  drink  at  the 
political  "siiindigs."  as  he  called  them,  at 
Walbndge  Park  cost  us  far,  far  too  much  in 
the  end.  We  ate  wise  enough  to  see  that 
now.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  the  lad  who 
said  in  his  talk  that  teachers  could  not 
afford  to  get  into  politics. 

Friends.  I  am  at  the  stage  where  I  can 
afford  anything  that  Is  right  and  the  truth. 


1  I  did  n.Jt  sell  scrap  to  the  Japs  before  this 
I  present  w  tr!d  c^>nflict  started.  Did  you? 
Betoie  Pearl  Harbor  camv  upon  us.  all  I 
knew  of  the  Finns  was  that  they  were  ua 
honest  people  who  pa.u  t'.iclr  war  dcbtb  and 
hvcd  up  somev.here  no.ir  the  North  Pole.  Tlie 
Russians,  to  me.  were  jx-eiple  who  had  cleaned 
up  illiteracy  in  their  country,  and  whcie, 
according  to  the  movies,  uoinen  were  street- 
car conductors.  I  could  not  understei.d  why 
or  how  we  could  sell  .^mericrn  airplanes  to 
loyal  Fun  pilots  who  liad  but  'j  to  3  hours 
of  combat  e.>;perieace  to  fV.ht  Rus-'taiis.  wao 
In  turn  foU'tht  them  m  bombers  built  m  Rus- 
sia under  Amer.cr.n  licen.'^e.  It  didn't  ni  ke 
sen.«e  to  me.  Now  we  lease-lend  butter  and 
Airacobras  to  the  Ru..>^iiins  to  light  iIk'  Ciei - 
niitns.  and  thlt  crazy  j  .ittirn  of  war  wi>u  d  not 
surtrise  me  il,  bff'>:o  it  ci.dcd.  «e  wuuld  be 
le.tse-lcnding  Bofor.s  and  B-29s  to  the  Cier- 
mans  to  fight  our  own  Airacobras  in  Rursia. 
Allow  me  to  quote  from  a  newspaper  clipping 
I  took  from  a  Boston  newspaper  this  m  irniug 
where  n  "told  that  senne  women  were  oppos- 
inij  the  e'-tab.Lslunent  of  an  internau  nal 
p  iiice  ioixc  because  thiy  felt  It  would  keeiJ 
thfir  sons  away  frotn  heme  longer.  Mr;-. 
Reoevcit  chided  them  for  their  personal 
viewpoint.  'We  in  the  United  States  have 
g..t  to  stop  looking  at  thnigs  so  perstJiially.' 
.siie  declared.  The  real  qticstion  !&  whether 
a  pfiliee  force  \\ill  help  to  m.-ure  a  peace  ia 
the  World.  Vv'iiether  we  see  wui  sons  once  Ui 
3  days  or  d<in  i  sec  them  for  3  years  it:  not 
so  important," '" 

To  Mrs.  Roosevelt  I  kindly  say  "tclerance  ' 
and  'love  your  neighbor  as  yrurseU  "  and  "do 
unto  others  as  you  ux-uld  they  would  do 
unto  you."  I  ha\e  always  taught  and  be- 
lieved with  Abraham  Lincoln  that  ours  is  a 
gu\ernmer.t  'of  tiie  people,  by  the  people, 
and  fi  r  the  pet  pie  '  and  I  shall  continue  to 
teaeh  this  until  iny  la^t  mortal  breath  is 
drawn. 

Take  part  m  politics.  In  this  new  problem 
is  a  new"  opportunity,  a  chance  once  again  to 
pro'.e  y(  ur  intclliceuce  and  ability. 

To  date  you  ha'.e  with  a  calmness  and  a 
quiet  di;:nity  ignored  the  lies  and  the  lack  of 
logic  of  some  .'-houtinp,  table-ponnding,  poli- 
ticians who  do  not  know  how  to  manace  their 
own  family  affairs,  let  alone  manage  a  stato 
or  world  famil;.". 

The  success  you  ha\e  had  in  the  factory, 
shcp,  farm,  store,  and  h  .me  is  yours  too  la 
politics.  It  is  reasonable  that  it  wcu'd  be. 
Be  as  willing  to  serve  your  country  in  its  law- 
making auenciLS  as  you  are  in  its  prouU".tu>n 
and  training  phages. 

Tlie  United  States  as  never  be.'ore  needs 
hc.iies;.  freedom-loviiig  men  and  wcmen  wl"> 
have  the  high  courage  of  real  ideals  to  g'.ud'j 
their  Nation  to  an  eternal  world  peace 

If  ycu  do  not  fee!  at  this  time  qualill-Kl  to 
run  fcr  s'.^me  governmental  office,  then  by  s  .1 
means  dehberaiely  cui^vate  and  develop  a. 
w"sr:r.,  true  frit  ndship  with  the  men  a-'id 
weimcn.  tlie  hone't  men  and  wom-n,  whi> 
do  have  the  de.'-tmy  of  ycur  country  in  the.r 
hands,  and  actively  support  honest  men  and 
"v.omen  who  seek  public  office.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  campaign  vigorously  for  reliable, 
tiustworthy  citizens  of  the  United  States 
whu  1:1  ek  cjfice.  Also  miss  no  opportunity  to 
l:npi(-3  upon  your  political  friends  your 
locals  Clearly  help  them  to  know  how  to 
vote  and  how  to  act  in  the  interests  of  a 
world  peace,  an  effective  and  lasting  peace 
this  tirrte. 

Whatever  you  have  thought,  or  heard,  or 
been  told  heretofore,  now  is  the  time  to 
chanye  your  th.lnking  and  your  actions  re- 
garding teachers  activities  in  politics.  Bo 
active,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  poli- 
tics 

As  ycu  have  worked  for  peace  and  orderli- 
ness and  the  respect  fcr  other  people's  prop- 
erty and  rights  in  ycur  classroom,  now  work 
for  these  ideals  in  the  world  family. 

With  the  str.i.;:  hand.^.  the  steady  and  firm 


hearifi   you   ha-. t,    tOtCinvr 


w.th  an   abiding 


A    m  t^  a  ^\ 
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unflinching  faith,  knew  'thni  with  G-^d  all 
th'nj*  arc  pr.-s:ble   ' 

I  ^^as  s'.artle'i  at  a  rfcen'.ly  captvired  Ger- 
maii  M)ld:er"s  cwn.ir.er.i  to  a  news  corre- 
rpcii^dcnt.  The  pr.sci:er  BBid  that  he  knew 
the  G>  rm.ms  lost  the  Fir't  Wcrld  War  In  1918, 
and  It  »;'S  s'.it:htly  pt^sslble  that  the  Germans 
w.juld  loos*'  this  present  war.  but  the  Ger- 
mai.s  wi.i.ld  not  lose  the  next  world  war. 
What  nest,  world  war? 

R.pht  now.  begin  to  think  and  act  with  all 
the  p.wcr  and  courage  and  strength  your 
Creator  has  endowed  you  with  to  make  the 
mr  rtal  thought  cf  that  German  pr.sonfr  re- 
Bolve  into  Its  nothingness,  error  that  It  Is. 


Exemption  of  Fire  Insurance  Companiei 
From  Antitrust  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

or  MlS£OUR] 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  2  tlegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  Not^mher  18^.  1943 

Mr  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Pointed 
Questions  by  O'M.^honky."  published  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1943,  and  an  editorial  entitled 
••0"M.«HONry  Turns  the  Tables,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Sun  of  December 
1.  1943  Both  editorials  relate  to  the 
pending  bill  bt^fore  Congress  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  insurance 
companies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  St  Louis  Poet-Dispatch  of  Novem- 
bt-r  30.   19431 

POINTED    QUESTIONS    BT    O'MAHONET 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  was  ready 
to  follow  the  example  of  its  counterpart  in 
the  H(  u?e  by  approving  the  bill  to  exempt 
insurance  companies  from  the  antitrust  laws 
^  when  Senator  O  Mahonit  brought  up  a  few 
questions  that  made  all  concerned  stop  and 
think  His  warning  against  hasty  action  has 
been  heeded,  and  there  will  be  another  public 
hearing,  to  search  for  the  answers  to  the 
Senator's  pointed  queries 

How  Is  the  insurance  fcuslneKS  conducted, 
anyway?  Tills  waa  one  of  CMahontt's  In- 
quiries. Certainly  Congress  ought  to  know 
before  voting  It  a  grant  of  Immunity  from 
an  Important  Federal  law.  Should  Congress 
declare  It  a  matter  of  no  concern,  he  asked, 
whether  the  companies  engage  In  monopo- 
listic practices,  in  restraints  upon  business. 
In  rate-fixing  agrcementa.  In  conspiracies  to 
put  the  jqueeze  upon  independent  firms?  If 
Congress  passes  the  bill.  CMahohit  warned, 
that  will  be  exactly  the  policy  It  Indorses. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  who  has  been 
tempted  to  vote  for  the  bill  conferring  this 
sweeping  grant  of  Immunity  ought  to  ponder 
long  upon  O'MAHOirETS  searching  questions. 

[From  the  Chicago  Bun  of  December  1,  1943] 

O  UAHOIfXT  TtTUra  THE  TABLZS 

All  Is  no  longer  beer  and  skittles  for  the 
fire-insurance  lobby.  The  lobbyists,  eeeking 
to  save  their  billion-dollar  business  from 
application  of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws, 
have  suffered  a  major  £C*-b:.ck.  Senator 
O'MAHONET — who  learned  about  insurance  in 
a  monopoly  Inquiry — has  forced  the  Balley- 


Van  Nuys  bill  bacl:  to  a  subcommittee  for   | 
reconsideration.  | 

The  risk  firms,  having  plenty  cf  policy-  . 
holdt-rs'  money  to  spend,  have  waged  a  tpr- 
riflc  fight  for  the  Bailey  bill  and  companion 
measures.  They  preferred  not  to  face  an  Im- 
pending Supreme  Court  review  which  might  | 
upset  an  archaic  immunity  based  solely  on  a 
thin  judicial  distinction  beiween  Insurance 
and  commeice.  Mobil'zlng  all  their  resources 
Ri.d  raising  the  banner  cf  State.^'  rights,  they 
attempted  to  get  their  supposed  immunKy 
written  into  the  statutrs.  They  rammed 
th°.r  pn.posals,  after  sketchy  he.inngs. 
thr-ugh  n  House  committee  and  S^iiute  sub- 
committee 

NjW  Senator  0'M-\honet  has  culled  a  halt. 
There  will  l>e  new  hearings,  and  this  time 
the  insurance  firms  will  have  to  answer  per- 
tinent questions. 

Why.  for  example,  if  their  business  Is  ex- 
clusively a  matter  for  State  regulation,  do 
they  transfer  into  the  Federal  courts  so  many 
cases  in  which  they  are  sued? 

Why  do  the  companies  operate  their  own 
national  organization  if,  as  they  urge.  Con- 
gress should  deny  the  people  the  protection 
of  national  antitrust  laws? 

Why  are  there  rate  Inequities  fr  jm  rectinn 
to  section,  jpparently  depending  upjp. 
vhethor  so-called  State  regulation  is  weak 
or   relatively  vigorous? 

To  pass  the  lobby's  bills,  in  a  shameless  at- 
tempt to  forestall  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
In  a  pending  cacie,  would  be  an  intolerable 
triumph  over  the  public  intertst.  Mr 
CM.-xHONET  has  performed  a  notable  5;rv.ce 
And  he  has  scored  a  crushi!  g  bUw  by  warn- 
ing that,  even  if  the  insurance  flrm.s  had 
previously  been  pure  as  the  driven  snow 
enactment  of  the  proposed  bills  wou'd  vir- 
tually license  whatever  monopolistic  and 
ccns^'i'•atorial  rates  the  risk  companies 
pleased,  without  Icar  of  the  antitrus:  Liws. 


Capt.  Stephen  S.  Yeandle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  2.  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  of  Capt.  Stephen  S.  Yeandle. 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  ha.'?  lo.-: 
one  of  its  most  efficient  of&cers.  He  died 
Monday  evening  in  St.  Louis  at  the  timo 
when  he  was  occupying  the  important 
assignment  of  district  Coast  Guard  offi- 
cer of  the  St.  Louis  naval  district.  For 
32  years  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  His  remains  will  be 
brought  to  Washington  and  buried  at 
Arlington  Cemetery.  Captain  Yeandle 
was  54  years  of  age.  In  speaking  of  his 
service  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  in 
Tuesday's  paper  said: 

He  was  senior  naval  ofUcer  of  this  area. 
under  the  wartime  merger  of  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard,  and  had  been  stationed  here  since 
July  7.  1841.  directing  the  development  if 
the  Coast  Guard  In  his  22-State  terilto:y 
from  a  relatively  small  unit  to  its  preseni 
wartime  strength. 

CAPTAIN    TKAKDLES   JOD 

Primarily  his  assignment  was  to  protect 
dams,  pover  itaticns.  and  industrial  plani.=. 
along  7.100  miles  of  Inland  waterways.  In  a 
territory  comprising  the  area  between  the 
Rockies  and  Appalachian  Mountains,  from 
possible  Bftbotag*.    He  also  had  the  job  of 


maintainink?  navit^ational  aids  to  fpcih'ate 
barge-  ine  tr.anipoitutloii  o:  more  than  ICO.- 
000  000  tons  of  essential  m.i-.tenals  and  com- 
mcdiiies  annually.  He  directly  suixrrvised 
the  ei.listnient  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  added  to  the  service  in  the  last  2 
yf  ars 

From  his  office  in  th'^  Old  Customs  House, 
he  direc'ed  the  operati'iis  oi  a  larp-'  fleet  of 
patrol  bc-ats  on  the  M  ssissippi.  Miisourl,  and 
Ohio  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.  He  was 
concerned  also  with  supervising  Ic.'-breaking 
operations,  keeping  river  fseiJht  moving  dur- 
ing seasons  when  i*  ordinarily  vculd  not  be 
si.ipp^d  by  water. 

As  senicr  naval  officer  in  the  St  Lou's 
area.  Captain  Ycand'.e  look  precedence  at  of- 
ficial ceremonies  and  prescribed  the  uniform 
of  the  day.  An  excelknt  speaker,  he  fre- 
quently represented  the  service  at  public 
mectmes  and  he  attended  many  conferences 
of  sh.ppers  and  Mvernicn. 

Prior  to  coming  to  St.  Louis  he  waa  cap- 
tain of  ports  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  disirict 
and  was  In  charge  of  the  tcizuie  or  interned 
German.  Italian,  and  Danish  ships  off  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  He  was  promoted  from  com- 
mander to  captain  sever.il  months  ai\ei  ni- 
rivlng  here. 

EXCrriNG    C.UIEZR 

A  recipient  of  the  Congressional  dold  Life 
Savlnc;  Medal,  for  saving  2  m'  n  from  drown- 
In.fcj  diirint'  a  hurricane  off  the  South  Carolina 
co.i.^t  while  directing  removal  of  2C0  persons 
from  t!ie  foundering  steamer  Lci'.ngtnn. 
Captain  Yenndlc  had  a  varied  and  exciting 
car:er  Like  many  naval  seamen,  he  came 
from  an  Inland  State,  in  his  case  a  small 
Georgia  town,  but  he  saw  service  all  ever  the 
globe  He  once  w;is  ship'^'recked  off  the 
Aleutian  Islands  wliile  on  the  Alaskan  fu.- 
seal  patro!  Hi.s  exper  ences  m  the  A'f  utians 
enabled  him  t. •  prepare  h  hook  on  navjg.iticn 
th're  which  still  is  in    ifflcla!  use 

During.the  Wiirld  War  he  was  a  lieutenant 
and  executive  officer  on  destroyers  and  trans- 
ports on  convoy  duty  and  later  was  dnision 
commander  of  .a  Coast  Guird  destroyer  force. 
In  th''  prohibition  era  he  was  intelligence  of- 
ficer of  the  eastern  area. 

M.-.  Spfaker.  it  ua..s  my  ploa.'^uro  a  few 
yeai's  ago  to  mc^t  Captain  Ytar.dle  when 
he  was  commandincT  offic?r  of  t'le  United 
States-  Coa.st  Guard  cutter  Haviilinn. 
The  ship  wp..?  at  thsit  tune  as.-icr.  ""d  to 
duty  cff  the  Azore.-.  They  were  at  .^ea 
30  driyi  and  then  v.'ctild  .<-P'-^nd  30  days 
in  port.  Their  duties  were  to  ad\  i.se  air- 
plan,  .s  oi  v,'cather  conditions  in  a  cer- 
tain area  of  the  Atlantic.  The  cutter,  a 
ne'A'  one.  was  manned  by  what  Captain 
Yc^ndlc  said  wa.s  as  fine  a  crew  of  officers 
and  men  vho  ever  ."^crved  aboard  .>hlp. 
He  told  me  ihat  in  a  year's  time  he  never 
was  required  to  reprimand  a  membf-r  of 
the  crow.  Havin?  pcrlormed  the  neces- 
sary time  at  .^ea  he  vas  transferred  to 
shore  duty 

Captain  Yeandle  visited  my  office  dur- 
ins;  the  pr^'^ent  war.  Shortly  before  that 
th'--  Hamilton  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
.submarine.  It  was  assisting  in  pio'i'-'ct- 
in.:  a  convoy  that  was  on  it.s  way  to  Ice- 
lar.d.  One  of  the  .-hips  became  disabled 
and  the  cutter  was  ordered  to  tcv  it  to 
port  V/hile  moving  at  a  very  slow  rate 
ol  spc:'J  a  suomcit^.e  m^ade  a  perfect 
hit,  the  ship  was  destroj'cd,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  w-^re  killed,  and  others 
maim.ed  for  hfe.  Tears  came  into  his 
eyes  as  he  told  me  of  th-^  incident  and 
the  lo.^^s  of  his  frie'ic^j.  He  ssid  she  was 
a  perfect  set-up  for  the  submarine  at 
the  speed  rhe  wrs  feomg.  and  that  the 
casualties  weie  te.nfic,  a  few  bcin,,'  .'-aved 
who  were  not  injured,  while  many  who 
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were  scalded  as  a  result  of  an  explosion 
would  be  crippled  for  life. 

It  is  .such  men  as  Captain  Yeandle  who 
have  made  the  Coast  Guard  what  it  is, 
and  his  los.s  is  a  mo^t  severe  blow  to  this 
great  orpanization  at  this  time. 


Polr.nd  Has  Not  Yet  Fallen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JESSIE  SUMNER 

OF   Il.LTNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.-iday.  December  2.  1943 

Mis.  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  piven  by  me  at  Manhattan 
Center.  New  York  City,  on  Sunday, 
November  21.  1943.  where  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  celebration  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Poland  was 
held: 

Some  Washington  offleials  privately  criti- 
cize the  Moscow  agreements,  saying  the  Mos- 
row  Conference  was  a  victory  for  the  Axis. 
They  contend  that  because  it  was  agreed  to 
let  the  first  Allied  Nation  that  reaches  a  lib- 
erated country  occupy  it  until  elections  are 
held,  the  effect  Is  simply  to  transfer  Europe 
from  Hitler  to  Stalin  because  Stalm  will  be 
the  first  nation  to  reach  most  countries  and 
will  use  the  elections  to  seize  control  of  each 
country  the  way  Hitler  did  it  In  Austria  and 
Stalin  himself  did  it  in  Poland. 

Tliey  argue  that  those  Europeans  who  fear 
both  Hitler  and  Stalm  may  now  fear  Stalin 
more  than  Hitler  because  Hitler  is  already 
doomed  to  defeat  by  overwhelming  Allied 
forces  while  Stalin  will  rule  Europe  after  his 
own  fashion  with  his  rule  guaranteed  by  the 
ciganization  of  Allied  Nations. 

This  shocking  reversal  of  sentiment,  It  is 
felt,  should  not  be  revealed  to  the  American 
public  at  once  but  only  gradually.  Some 
Washington  columnists  have  bepjun  to  hint 
It.  I  know  that  Washington  underestimates 
the  ability  of  the  American  people  at  home 
to  face  the  truth  with  the  same  indomitable 
bravery  with  which  Americans  now  fighting 
nil  over  the  world  fare  death 

Americans  know  that  the  reason  our  dip- 
lomats when  they  go  to  European  conferences 
usually  stumble  Is  because  until  lately  it 
seemed  unimportant  for  anybody  in  America 
to  become  expert  at  European  politics.  We 
have  net  bothered  to  insist  that  our  two- 
party  political  system  be  used  to  the  extent 
of  protecting  us  against  mistakes  in  foreign 
policy.  With  respect  to  domestic  policies, 
our  two-party  system  woiks  vigorously.  The 
political  party  which  is  out  of  power,  wanting 
to  get  reelected,  vigilantly  objects  to  mis- 
takes made  by  the  paity  currently  in  contiol 
of  the  Government  snd  makes  the  adminis- 
tration afraid  not  to  coircct  mistakes.  Prob- 
ably the  chief  reason  a  party  out  of  power 
seldom  bothers  to  Investigate  thoroughly  and 
complain  against  mistakes  in  foreign  policy 
is  because  it  Is  thought  that  most  Americans 
are  not  intere.ncd  in  ccmplicated  political 
problems  Involving  foreign  places  and  per- 
sons having  uiihe'-i:d  of  names.  Besides,  it 
requires  a  let  of  research. 

This  week,  as  usue.l,  the  Congress  directed 
criticism  agr.inst  domestic  policies  only. 
Congress  engaged  in  a  spirited  debate  over 
the  subsidy  qucsilon.  ar-JUing  hotly  whether 
or  not  tlie  niice  of  n.ilk.  meat,  and  seme 
vegetables   should    be   increased   sl'ghtly   to 


avoid  Government  debt  or  thurt.  ::e.  Dcwn  \ 
the  street,  at  the  same  time,  frantic  people  i 
who  know  Europe  Intimately,  urged  that  . 
something  be  done  by  America  to  correct  a  . 
mistake  m  foreign  policy  which,  they  said.  • 
would  cost  America  billions  cf  dollars  and 
millions  of  lives.  i 

The  argument  goes  like  this:  Moscow  was    , 
another  Munleh,  only  v.orse  because  the  ex-    i 
cuse  lor  Munich   was   tliat   the   democracies    ^ 
were  not  prepared  for  war.     If  the   Allies  do    i 
not    protect    the    independence    of    E^arcpean 
nations  now  that  they  have  a  huge  army  in    1 
Europe     and     lend-leas"     supplies,     withcut 
which  Stalin  ct.nnot  seize  control  of  Europe. 
what    protection    can    there    be    after    he    Is 
permitted  to  gain  control  of  Europe  and  It 
takes  a  war  to  uproot  hini?     Stsilin's   army 
will  be   the    first  to  occupy   most   countries. 
Just  as  Hitler,  after  cccui'Ving  Austria,  used 
an  election  as  a  m»ans  of  exterminating  Aus- 
tria  and  Stalm  liimself  used  an   election   as 
a   means   of   exterminating   part    of   Poland, 
Stalin,   having   obtained    this   permission    at 
Moscow,  can  now  seize  control  of  most  every 
nation  in  EXirope.     He  has  Communistic  or- 
ganizations already  set  up  ready  to  win  the 
elections   in   Yugoslavia.  Germany   and   most 
other  nations — even   Including  France,  since 
DeGaulle,  though  himself,  according  to  some 
sources,   ambitious   to   become   a   dictator,   is 
evidently  operating  at   present  as  a  part  of 
the    political    machine   of   Stalin    whom    he. 
apparently,    considers   the    future    master   of 
Europe.     T'nere  is  nothins  to  prevent  Stalin 
taking   over   the    Baltic    Republics,    Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania      If  Stalin  takes  ever 
Poland,  a  country  of  35.000.000  souls— almost 
as  many  people  as  there  are   In  France — he 
has   Europe,    because   Poland    is    the   key    to 
Europe      He   will    then   move    Into    Finland, 
then  Into  Sweden  and  Norway  unless  Sweden 
decides  to  fight.     England,  to  save  England, 
has  always  gone  to  war  unless,  without  going 
to  war  herself,  she  can  prevent  the  European 
continent  being  dominated  by  any  one  Euro- 
pean power. 

The  conclusion  is  tliat  unless  something 
Is  done  now  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
all  these  nations,  the  revolutions  in  Europe 
are  likely  to  go  on  continually. 

Obviously,  this  fear,  since  it  seems  to  have 
a  reasonable  basis,  must  not  be  permitted  to 
spread.  The  American  people  shculd  insist 
that  something  be  done  now,  before  It  is  too 
late,  to  remove  the  basis  for  such  fears. 
Americans,  no  dcubt.  have  been  given  a  false 
picture  of  the  situation,  often  by  people  who 
did  not  know  any  better.  Poles,  for  instance, 
say  that  Mr.  Willkle,  whose  book  paints  an 
enthusiastic,  detailed  account  of  the  part  of 
Russia  called  the  Republic  of  Yakutsk,  evi- 
dently missed  seeing  the  mammoth  forced 
labor  camps  there  where  Polish  prisoners  are 
treated  worse  than  slaves  because  they  hold 
antlcommunlstic  political  opinions.  Poles 
say  that  they,  who  were  the  first  citizens  of 
ETurcpe  to  fight  rather  than  surrender  their 
country  to  Hitler,  will  never  let  themselves 
be  ruled  by  any  dictator.  They  prefer  death 
to  slavery. 

For  America,  or  any  nation,  the  safest  for- 
eign policy  Is  Justice.  America  stands  for 
Justice  for  every  person  or  group  of  persons 
at  home  and  abroad — always  has,  and,  I  trust, 
always  will.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  Justice  to  cur  own  American 
citizens,  we  wish  to  be  as  friendly  as  possible 
with  every  nation,  helping  Russia  now  to  re- 
gain her  cwn  sovereignty  and,  after  the  war. 
helping  the  Russian  people  achieve  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  spiritual  development 
they  have  never  yet  had  the  chance  to  enjoy. 
We  have,  however,  something  better  to  do 
with  American  men  and  American  money 
than  help  Stalin  or  anybody  else  rule  people, 
however  weak  or  strong,  who  prefer  to  be 
free.  That  Poland  prefers  to  be  free  has  al- 
ready been  proved  by  the  millions  of  Polish 
men,  women  and  little  children  who.  to  save 
tiieir  country  from  both  Hitler  and  Stalin, 


have  cncuied  every  kind  of  cruelty  villainy 
c.Ui  devise.  It  is  not  consistent  with  Amer- 
ican principles  to  finance  or  aid  In  setting  up 
the  same  kind  of  union  or  alliancu  European* 
set  up  lifter  every  war— this  one  Intended  to 
get  America  into  every  war  hereafter  auto- 
matically and  this  one  a  means  which  will 
enable  European  plunderbunds  to  use  Amer- 
ic.m  food,  tupplies.  and  armies  to  play  the 
snme  gory  kind  of  politics  which  has  m.ade 
Europe  a  war-worn  battleground  wlilch  our 
ancestors  left  in  disgust. 

The  American  people,  when  they  knew  the 
truth,  arrive  at  a  mighty  common  sense  which 
is  wiser  than  any  official  or  group  of  officials 
they  ever  elect.  All  Americans  need  now  is 
the  truth  In  order  that  this  Nation  can  hit  on 
all  130.000.000  mental  cylinders. 

By  firm  adherence  to  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  Justice  for  every  person  or  groap  ot 
persons  at  home  and  abroad  we  can  and  will 
win  the  kind  of  peace  through  which  we  cnu 
press  on  to  a  higher  stage  of  civiliiallou. 


Passage  of  Lea  Aviation  Bill,  H.  R. 
3420,  Recommended  Editorially  in 
West  Virginia  Newspapers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  2,  1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  two  re- 
cent editorials  from  the  Charleston  Daily 
Mail  and  the  Wheeling  News-Register 
urging  enactment  of  H.  R.  3420. 

The  editorials  are  as  follows: 

[From   the  Charleston    (W.  Va.)    Dally   Mall 
Of  November  24.  1»43| 

rREZDOM    or  THE   A» 

Of  a  piece  with  the  widespread  concern 
about  the  world  of  tomorrow  when  aviation 
will  be  a  compelling  force  In  the  everyday 
lives  of  the  people  of  the  world,  there  is  a 
current  tendency  to  look  closely  at  aviation. 
its  problems,  and  what  can  be  seen  of  Its 
future  around  the  corner  of  time.  A  part  of 
this  notice  of  a  new  factor  In  our  existence 
is  the  pending  Lea-BaUey  bill;  if  enacted  in 
Conercss,  it  wUl  do  for  aviation  what  crea- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
did  for  the  surface  carriers.  It  will,  amoi.g 
other  things,  acccmpllsh  the  highly  desirable 
end  of  reestablishing  the  Air  Safety  Board 
and  will  change  the  name  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  to  Civil  Aeronautics  Com- 
mission, giving  that  body  an  Independent 
status  above  and  beyond  the  capricious  whim 
of  any  member  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

Among  its  more  important  provisions,  how- 
ever, is  Its  clarification  of  domestic  freedom 
of  the  air.  It  will  enabllsh  once  and  for 
all — as  such  a  po.nt  should  be  established — 
the  national  and  international  character  of 
air  transportation.  Even  the  most  fanatic 
friends  of  decentralization  of  Government 
will  be  forced  to  admit  that  there  are  some 
matters  for  governm.ental  regulation  which 
do  not  fit  into  any  scheme  contemplating  a 
voice  of  Stat*  governments.  Such  chaos  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  var  in  the  field  of  highway 
transportation;  for  instance,  that  leglsiatioa 
recognizing  the  Intcr.-.tate  aspf-ct  of  truck 
transjxjrtation  was  a  very  real  possibility. 
I  An  airplan^'  fi% inc  frc.in  coast  to  coas'  in 
I   9  hours  obviously  canuo'.  be  subject  W  State 
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lr.v-  c-.verr.lng  Its  oper&iion  during  the  50 
or  CO  m:r.ircs  I'  wculd  ta'.ze  that  particub.r 
plane  to  cro-s  Wrst  Vi-e'.nla's  territory.  To 
tT^c  that  p'.anc  fr^m  T.n:m-lcal  restrictions 
that  a  State  ;f-;;;s'.ature  m;t;ht  place  inx)n  its 
crew,  mechanical  condt'lon  and  operation 
dur  nz  th'it  brief  tlm''  when  It  is  within  a 
Slate's  p;-irticu'ar  yecilon  of  the  atn".>sphcre 
1.9  the  cbj?c:  cf  th«  Le.i-Bailey  bill. 

It  is  £Ouncl  sta*e-r.i£n"hip  to  anticlpBte 
thtse  sort  of  j-l'iiattors  berore  they  ftrl>€  by 
f  .-actlu,?  tltclr  S'jlull  )ns  For  that  reason 
the  Lta-Cai;ey  measure  ne^ds  to  be  passed 
while  thei*>  remaiu.s  u  minaiiiim  of  problrv^. 
The  solution  wtll  be  mi;ch  eaner  of  attain- 
m-nt  ut  the  present  time  than  ft  a  la'er 
d:ite. 

(From  the  Whcelinj;  (W.  Va  t   N.r*b-Rig  3lcr 
of  N  vcmbtr  24,    1013] 

CI.IL     a:B     CONTTtOI. 

Enactment  of  the  Loa-Bailey  bill  is  vital 
t'l  the  wmnd  nromct.  .!■.  an-l  development 
of  all  phases  cf  civil  aviation. 

It  IS  must  imjinrtant  that  the  necessary 
foundatton  for  the  immediate  poat-*'ar 
peri'd  be  lalJ  now.  Other  n.Uioi's  arc  p'e- 
paring  for  rapid  develc;pm.ent  ps  j;  on  as  the 
v,'i:  i.s  o\er  We  must  be  ready  to  maintain 
our  hadersh.p. 

Under  this  fgency,  th-  multitude  of  details 
needed  to  assure  orderly  development  of 
aviiitiiin  would  be  plar.n.'d  luui  c.im^d  otit. 
It  w<  u'd  not  in'.ericre  v  I'h  S'ato  rights,  but 
wuiild  provide  for  uni.'orm  lulcs  and  meth- 
ods so  there  wcvild  be  no  har.dlrap  to  flying 
In.  dilltrent  Stale-. 

The  act  would  make  permanent  the  Civil- 
ian Pilot  Training  Ac:,  provide  !cr  avi.uii  n 
Instruction,  work  out  long-range  pr  grams 
for  airport  and  rc.iito  roiioiiu.tion.  plot  de- 
veloomeitt  of  alr-inall  contracts  (which  u 
is  believed  will  .<»<ion  Include  carrying  all 
flrsi-clai^  mall  by  air)  and  many  other  de- 
tails required  for  smcotn  progress  in  avia- 
tion. 

Fi Tthermorc,  civM  aviation  muit  lie  ready 
for  Immediate  txpanjiuu.  on  a  aoui  d  ba^.s. 
at  the  war's  end  m  order  to  provide  enduiing 
Jobs  for  thousands  of  returning  soldiert  A 
lonir-ranKe  program  of  airport  constructl(  n 
and  development,  a  growing  markfi  for  alr- 
cralt  facLorles  manulacturing  both  private 
and  commercial  planes,  and  an  expanded 
Commercial  national  and  lnicrnt.tional  air- 
transport system.  If  worked  out  In  an  orderly 
Wi-y.  will  offer  tremendous  ne>v  opportunities 
for  stable  employment. 


which  has  been  duly  authorized,  en  wh'ch 
all  of  the  preliminary  work  ha";  been  com- 
plett-d,  and  for  which  c-mplcte  dt  tailed  plans 
and  gpcclficatiorus  are  ready  In  the  hand.s  of 
the  United  States  enftineers  as  an  imincdiate 
emergency  project,  for  which  the  expenditure 
of  the  necessary  m(3ney.  critical  mateiial.'^. 
and  manpower-hours  Is  Justifu^blc  at  the 
present  time. 


OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   A31K.*NS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  2.  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Rbcord  the  following  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  by  the  Missoiiri 
Valley  Association  at  St.  Louis  on  October 
19.  1943.  This  resolution  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Ray  R.  Ramey.  Sr.,  of  Mountain 
Home,  Ark.: 

In  view  of  the  enormous  crop  losses  and 
widespread  devastation  occabioned  by  the 
recent  floods  along  the  lower  White  River  in 
Arkansas,  it  Is  deemed  coi.v-lstent  by  tills  body 
that  we  uri^e  upon  Congress  the  construction 
oi  the  Bull  Shoals  Dam  on  tb«  White  River, 


Missoari  Valley  Association  Urges  Con- 
struction of  Boll  Shoals  Dam 


Pennanent  Staffs 


The  Lea  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF   AHK.^N'S.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREfaFN'r.ATIV.'tltt 

Tiiursda-j.  December  1',  1!J43 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Spcakof,  un- 
der leuv:.'  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ti.e 
Reco.'^d,  I  include  the  following  ediidial 
from  the  Washington  Po.st  of  Drceraber 
1.  1943: 

PERMANENT     STArFS 

Nothing  Is  more  evident  in  Washingtitu 
than  the  necessity  of  revamping  a  great  deal 
of  our  gcvGfnmental  machineiy  after  tlie  ^av. 
The  enieigency  of  the  last  2  ycaij  ha^  brought 
to  light  critical  wvaknesscs  and  at  t'.-.o  ianie 
time  has  silo"*!!  h,iw  some  of  thi.-^e  w.-ai:- 
ne-:ses  can  be  correcTed  The  G^A'err.mcnt 
has  been  butiresstd  at  many  poinc^.  but 
laigfly  ihiough  impiuvLsatloi.  Its  recon- 
version to  peareiln'.e  reciuirtmeutj  W:ll  bj  a 
grest  opportunity  for  tiie  e.  tablishment  of 
in-provemtnts  that  the  war  h.is  shown  to  be 
necessary. 

One  of  these  Improvements,  wo  th.nk.  v;iil 
be  the  instailaiion  of  moie  o.ptrt  p:TS(jnnel 
in  the  executive  depaitmenti;  At  tlio  Ntw 
York  Herald  Tribune  Forum  recently  Under 
Sec.-etary  of  the  Navy  Fcrrestnl  advoca'cd 
permanent  st.-.fls  in  all  of  the  dep,iitnKMt.s 
■  headed  possibly  by  a  pennanent  Under  Sec- 
retary." Such  an  ofBcial  would  be  in  cl-a.'gs 
of  a  department's  fiscal  affaiis,  its  acc  unts, 
its  pei'ionnel  and  Its  organization  Of  touri. . 
he  wDV.ld  not  be  entrusted  with  tlie  making 
of  departmental  policy.  Tliat  wouM  be  leic 
to  the  department  head  and  the  President. 
B\it  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  vju'.d 
keep  the  department  working  as  a  foing  con- 
cern and  thus  avoid  the  serious  loi><  cf  expe- 
rience and  momentum  that  a  change  cf  .id- 
ministration  usually  entails. 

Great  Britain  has  found  lier  permanent 
ministers  to  be  indispensable.  Tliere  are 
dangers,  of  couise,  that  such  ofQciali  will  l..li 
into  a  deadly  bureaucratic  routine,  that  they 
will  a£5iane  an  ivory  tower  attitude,  ur  mere- 
ly enthrone  mediocrity  in  government  serv- 
ice But  £2Teguards  can  be  erected,  as  Mr. 
Forrestal  points  out.  against  ali  of  these  c,ili- 
culties  The  loss  of  experienced  perscnnLl 
and  of  continuity  of  internal  policies  is  pro'.> 
ably  much  more  serious  than  the  dar.;t;  cf 
bureaucratic  domination. 

Under  Mr.  Porrestal's  plan,  moreover,  the 
permanent  Under  Secretary  would  be  the 
head  of  a  permanent  staff  chosen  en  the 
basis  of  merit  and  advanced  on  the  basis  of 
achievement.  The  Government  is  desper- 
ately in  need  of  a  personnel  sy-;tcm  that  Will 
attract  and  hold  able  men  cl  special  train- 
ing. We  cannot  expect  departaieuLs  and  bu- 
reaus to  be  operated  a^  effi-riently  as  private 
btisinesies  until  they  are  in  a  position  to  pay 
mucli  better  salaries  than  are  paid  at  present 
and  to  advance  their  bt^t  men  to  permai^tnt 
positions  Without  the  necessity  of  poU'ical 
"clearance."  As  scon  as  it  gets  aronnd  to 
consideration  of  this  problem.  Ccngreii-- 
would  do  well  to  call  upon  Mr.  Forrest.il  for 
further  details  of  hii  suggestion, 


EXT^'J'^.SION  CF  REMARKS 

HON.  Urdin  BECKWORTII 

CF  te-:as 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREcENTATr.  E3 

Thrtrsday.  Decernbrr  2.  1943 

hlv.  EECKV/ORTH.  Wr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  exif.  nd  my  leniarki,  I  tieslrc 
to  includ':'  in  tl^.e  EKCoRn  an  editorial 
which  appeared  m  ihe  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  November  13.  1943.  The  edi- 
torial concerns  tl'e  Lea  bill: 

THE  I.E^  BILL 

The  House  cf  R:prcsentittives  will  prob  ibly 
vote  next  week  on  the  bul  oi  Representative 
C^AP.NCE  I E-*.  of  Ciililornia,  whicli  prf.viots 
for  revision  cf  the  o- er-all  Federal  regula- 
tions of  air  transportatlfii  The  bulk  oi  the 
existing  industry  of  tnnsportation  by  air 
wants  tlie  bill  p^iSFcd,  As  the  bu-ine.->b  ha,s 
been  under  rather  comprihen'^ive  Feder.l  reg- 
uliiiion  since  1925,  when  there  wa.s  liuie  or 
nothing  to  regulate,  we  can  hspuh-.c  tliat 
there  is  no  chance  now  tor  a  period  ol  real 
"iretdom  of  enterprise."  such  as  the  auto- 
mobile industry  enjoyed  m  tins  c  uni.y  iii 
::s  eurhor  yeari^ 

It  mav  be  regiettablf  th.it  a  cumparfiUvdy 
new  mdu.siiy  si  ould  not  only  seel;  but  ap- 
paiently  seek  with  j;redt  eagcine  s  to  be  regu- 
lated at  all.  but  nowa^ia^s  "Ireedom  '  ha.=  conic 
to  mean  relative  immunity  Iiom  the  dead 
bind  of  fitatisin  Thereiore.  alter  exannnaig 
t!ie  rival  proj^jSiiiE  now  u^  Congress,  wo  are 
forced  to  tlie  coirclusion  that  the  Lea  bill,  or 
a  measure  of  sub.stantialiv  the  banie  nature, 
should  be  pasted  now.  so  that  the  air  lines 
and  their  allied  businesses  and  activities  m,.y 
be  properly  sqtiared  aw^j  for  piogre.-s  when 
the  war  ends 

The  air  lines  believe  tn.it  a  .aw  on  the  i.nes 
of  the  Lea  bill  would  p;o\e  to  be  a  more  tilec- 
llve  suieguaJd  uK.nnst  .^abo^atie  by  con.pivx 
and  con'lictlng  rtgulatifin^  by  tiie  States  than 
the  present  F^-deral  law  Air  tran.-.port  is 
mi..st!y  interstate  commerce  in  the  most  com- 
plete sen.se  'f  the  term  In  a  trip  li'  m  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles  via  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis, 
and  Kr.nsas  City,  an  air  liner  spends  the  lol- 
lowing  number  oi  minutes  in  the  air  over  the 
following  Sta'es  le.spec.ively ;  New  York,  3; 
New  Jersey.  13.  Pcnn^vivania.  59;  Ohio.  47; 
Indiana.  31;  IvIij.souri  48,  Kansas.  54;  Ckla- 
horaa,  21;  Texas,  41;  New  Mexico,  79,  .'ir.zoiia, 
72.  Calilornia.  54. 

We  believe  that  such  a  list  speaks  for  Itself, 
in  the  interest  of  enough  over-all  Federal 
regulations  to  assure  siniphcity.  No  con- 
stitutional right  of  any  State  can.  of  couise, 
b.?  minimized  by  the  Lea  bill;  but  unless 
Fedoi.il  rc-iulatiou  is  comprcheniive.  the 
ntiinber  of  States  listed  .ibove  suggests  how 
SU.tc  regtilations  could  become  burden"  cme 
to  tlie  point  of  sabotaging  the  developinent 
cf  air  transport. 

Tlie  Le.i  bill  woiild  take  the  regulation  cf 
r.ir  tran.=^port  cut  of  the  Depaitn;ent  oi  C;.in- 
mcrce  and  place  it  a:;ain  under  a  wholly  in- 
dependent body  like  the  Interstate  Ccm- 
merce  Ccmmiision,  which  regulates  the  rail- 
loads.  Air  transport  enjoyed  that  form  of 
control  before  Piesldent  Roosevelt's  bill  aim- 
ing at  a  general  reor^'aniz.uicn  cf  the  Gov- 
ernment was  pasi^ed.  V.'c  believe  tnat  public 
cpUilon  v.ai  back  the  rule  cf  air  t.-ansport 
by  an  inuependent  a^r-minG'.xl  commission 
net  interlocked  with  any  depi'.rtmental  bu- 
reaucracy, especially  s.nce  the  recrganiza.tion 
la-;v  has  proved  to  be  en  abortive  measure 
that  has  effected  no  real  snnpli^ication  or 
economy  of  government. 

The  Lea  bill  provide.^  for  no  changes  In 
the  relations  of  surfnce  crrleis  and  r:r  car- 
riers.    The  present  law,  paired  in  1933,  per- 
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mltj  the  Civil  Aeionaiitics  Board  to  authorise 
surface  cainers  to  get  into  air  transportation 
only  when  such  aciun  would  not  restrain 
competition,  and  wh.en  eucli  air  services 
wotild  be  incider.tal  to  the  surface  earner's 
ir.ain  c per.* '.ions  We  believe  that  ?uc}i  safe- 
guards are  neces.'^ary  for  air  transport  in  its 
present  formative  stages. 

Tliere  u-<  a  long  scroll  of  tn.fortunatf  l-is- 
tory  in  railroad  veirttires  into  rn. er  sieuin- 
boatincr,  can..l  control,  coastal  shippim;  an.d 
e\cn  tr.illey  operations,  in  the  heyday  of  the 
"interurban"  electric  railroad.  While  here 
and  there  a  rallrcid  like  the  New  Haven 
came  ii'^  .r  to  developme  into  a  general  t'a. im- 
portation ascncy.  too  often  the  auxili.irv 
railroad-owned  service  niainly  acted  as  a 
bar  to  competitive  capital.  At  the  .same  tune 
the  railroads  were  extremely  laguard  m  pio- 
inotmg  over?.^  .it  ^hip  lines  r.?  feedei?  for  their 
import  and  export  trade  With  the  great 
decline  of  ft)reiiin  finaitcla!  mfluenre  in 
American  lailroada  due  to  tlie  w.ir.  we  v.on- 
der  if  our  railroads  will  overcome  tradition 
suflficipntly  to  overcome  their  apparent  allergy 
to  blue  water? 


Hitler'*  Jewish  Victims 


EXTEN'-C^ION   OF  RFM.AHUS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS.  JR. 

Of     CALIFORN'IA 

IN  T?IE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEKTATIVZa 

Thursdajj.  Drccmbcr  2.  1943 

Mr  PtOGER-S  of  California.  Mr. 
Spe.tkfi-.  under  Itave  to  extend  my  ^^'- 
maiks  m  tlie  Record.  I  include  tlie  ful- 
lov.'inK  editorial  from  the  V/ashmptnn 
Dailv  N'rv;s  of  November  24,  1943: 

hit;  ER'S    JEA'ISH    VICTIMS 

Twr.  nvJiK.n  Jews  have  been  exterm; i  atrri 
by  the  N.f'.is.  Four  million  are  left  In  Eurrpe. 
They  are  homelc^i-  and  destitute  Hitlei 
beasts  he  will  cet  rid  of  them.  Some  will  be 
murderfrt  mere  will  be  tortu'cd,  and  m-ir.y 
will  die  of  net'lect  Unless,  tliat  ;s.  tlie 
United  Na'ions  tirovide  temporary  havens  for 
those  who  can  pet  om*^  of  the  Nazi  countries. 

The  prob'eni  is  immediate.  It  is  humnnl- 
tarinn  not  pclilical.  It  is  as  much  a  Chris- 
tian as  a  Jewi';li  problem — mo'e,  m  the  sense 
That  anv  ."-oluMon  dPT^nds  on  the  conscience. 
the  initiative  and  the  action  of  so-called 
Christian  L'ovt  rnment?. 

Til  thf^  honor  of  the  United  States,  otir 
Congress  la-st  -MhicIi  bv  concurrent  re-ijlu- 
tion  condemntd  tlip  "mass  muider  of  Jewish 
men,  women,  and  children'  by  the  Nazif. 

Now  Congress  is  considering  House  and 
Senate  re.^^olutions  which  urge  "creation  by 
the  President  of  a  com.mls.^lon  of  diplomatic, 
economic,  and  military  experts  to  formulate 
and  effeciuatc  a  plan  cf  immediate  action 
cieslaned  t-^  .save  tlie  surviving  Jewish  pc^ip'ie 
of  Eurrpe  from  extinction  at  the  hands  of 
Nazi  C'lennany."  The  res'ilutlon  authors  in- 
clude Representa'ive  B.mdwin  of  New  York, 
and  Senators  Oiitette.  T.\n.  Radclifff.  Mt'r- 
RAY  Gt'FrFT.  FEKorsoN,  Downey,  Elten-doi. 
■Van  Nuts  Thomas  r>f  UtTh,  Johnson  cf  Col- 
orado  and  Clark  of  Missouri 

We  hone  this  resolution  passe'^,  and  that 
tlie  President  mo-.-es  promptly. 

The  mere  f;.ct  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
einmen"  i.s  cnjcerneci  may  have  some  ( fTect 
in  modifying  wholesale  brtitality.  p«=pecinlly 
in  siKh  Na7i  .satellite  states  ps  Rumani:, 
Hungary.  Bu'Earl.i.  and  Vichy-France,  where 
there  is  frowin?  realization  that  the  .'Miles 
are  winning  the  war  and  will  hold  criminals 
to  p.ccoun', 

B'it  also  ti.e  sue.si'^sted  C(>inm;."Siori  would 
find    ways    tc    pr-)'..(le    ten.p'jiT.ry    refuge    in 


nearby  neuirjil  and  Allied  frriory  for  all 
those  wlio  can  get  out  of  the  Nazi-controlled 
ccuntncs.  As  a  practical  Miatiir,  Britain 
should  be  a.=:-teu  to  set  liside  its  White  Pap>er 
ban  and  to  pernnt  entry  i.to  Palestine  of 
many  such  lefu  lees  for  the  duration. 

Tliis  IS  not  to  oe  confused  with  the  dispute 
over  the  future  of  Palestine,  over  a  Jewish 
s'tate  cr  a  Jew;*!!  army.  Non-l^uniist''  sup- 
port this  re.-olution  as  vigcrou'=ly  as  Zionists. 
The  l.ssue  is  n.'  sectarian.  Tiie  .<o!e  ob'cct 
hc.e  IS  tn  rescue  as  many  as  possible  of  these 
Hitler  victims,  p-^ndmc;  c  -inpkte  Allied  vic- 
tory .-^nd  the  hboration  of  Europe  lixm  bar- 
barism 

.Americans  cannot  be  ind'fTcrent  in  this 
tcMible  emcrgencv. 


The  Diversion  of  Water  From  Lake 
Michigan 


EXTENSION   OF  R KM. ARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OK    MItHir.AN 

IN  "IHE  HOCSE  OF   REPl^ESE.NTATr.  ES 
Tf^ursdau.  Dcvcirbrr  2.  1943 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  1  wi.sh  to 
briiiR  to  the  a'cteniion  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Repre:senihtrves  a  protest  in 
file  fcim  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  ihe 
Stream  Control  Cciumis.^ion  of  ihe  Stale 
of  Michigan. 

Thi.s  re.solution  expres.ses  ilie  oppo.--!- 
tion  of  the  comm'.-sion  to  H.  J.  Re.s.  148. 
whitli  v.ould  penuil  ilie  additional  di- 
version of  '^Vi'ter  from  Lake  Michigan  by 
the  city  of  Chica.'o.  Tiii.-  propo.'^al  has 
been  referred  tc-  I'.ie  House  Commiitee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Th.e  resolution  follows; 

Whereas  this  commis.s;on  is  ve-tr;!  v,.:l\ 
ti.e  control  of  water  pollution  m  tins  State, 
and  Its  members  collectively  liead  a  broad 
segment  of  the  State  governm.ent  of  MiLh- 
litan  interested  in  and  affected  by  both  the 
stage  and  qtiality  of  water  of  the  Great 
I.ake.s;   and 

Wiicieas  diversion  of  vkater  fiom  Liike 
Miciiicaii  IS  subsicpivnily  reflected  thicu.;h- 
out  Michigan  o  long  shoielme  on  L'lkes  Mich- 
1^-an.  Huron,  and  Ene,  and  their  cor.nect.i  g 
waters,  adversely  affecting  local  st-urcfs  if 
industrial  and  municipal  water  sup/lies.  le- 
sort  Interests    navieation.  and  wharlapje;  and 

Whereas  adequate  lake-front  levetment  or 
tlie  placing  of  permanent  structures  well 
above  the  effect  of  wind  and  wave  occurring 
during  high-cycle  stages  of  the  lakes,  not 
increased  diversion  is  ilic  aiicwcr  to  cur- 
rently reported  incidents  cf  shoreline  dam- 
a.^e;  and 

Whereas  no  evidence  has  come  to  thi.s 
commission  tliat  Chlci^gos  drinking  water 
L=  polluted  in  such  a  way  as  to  adversely 
aftect  public  l.ealth,  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  k;-.o'.vledpe  of  as.'-urances,  made  both 
by  its  mayor  and  hralth  commissioner,  that 
the  water  furnished  its  citizens  wfs  and  v* 
.satisfactory  from  a  public-health  standpoint: 
and 

Wherea.s  Indiana's  pollution  cf  southern 
Like  Mich!-:an  unqtie.siionably  offers  a 
threat  to  the  safety  and  acceptability  of  cer- 
tnln  local  Indiana  municipal  wacr  supplies 
and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  those  of  Chicago's 
South  Side  and  is,  therefore,  in  no  way  to 
be  e.\cused.  mos'  of  Chicago's  recently  re- 
ported diCiculties  would  appear  to  be  directly 
traceable  to  its  disngard  of  or  delay  in  com- 
plying with  specific  direction!  ol  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court;   and 


Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  Joint  report 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated 
Augu.st  6.  lb>43,  by  EKmald  M.  Nelson,  Chair- 
m.in  of  tiie  War  ProduriMn  Board,  and  Le- 
iand  Olds  Chairnn.n  of  tlie  Federal  Power 
Comniisj.on.  on  the  subleci  t-f  Ciiicago's 
w.iter-sWfiply  problem,  acleciviately  meet.  l?i 
our  opinion.  Chicago's  recently  claimed  emer- 
gency: I  nd  [■.(^sitiv?  permanent  prctectun  cf 
sotithwestcrn  Lake  Mici^i.ian  as  a  s<">urce  if 
public-water  su;ply  can  be  ifiected.  wiiliout 
the  aid  ol  add.tii.inal  diversion  over  and  abo\e 
the  anieunts  now  cieciied  by  th^  Unaed 
St,it»s  Stipieme  Cotiri;   and 

Wlienas.  finally,  this  commi>sion  is  c:n- 
vinctd  tlia"  increased  diversion  of  the  waters 
of  Lake  M:''higan  is  unnecoss.-,ry.  even  tem]JC- 
r.irily,  for  ilie  adequate  protect, cm  of  munici- 
pal water  supphe.s  taken  Irrm  tlie  southwest- 
ern portion  oi  L.il-e  MAhiuan  Now,  there- 
lore,  be  It 

iJc.voircff  b\j  tlii^  l:wlnm^.\.^lo.l .  inetun^  i?i 
Lo7:si/!.7  this  18lh  day  cf  Noi-embcr  194'..  That 
the  comni'ssion  be  orrpcsed  to  and  protc.-ts 
apainst  the  diversion  of  water  by  the  city  of 
Cl^icaco  greater  in  amount  than  that  allowed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State;. 
■.\vO  thr:t  the  R'vers  and  Harbors  Commit tc" 
of  the  H'use  cf  Rvprest ntatives.  a'  Washir;;- 
ton.  D  C  ,  be  called  upon  lo  report  unfavo:- 
ably  unoii  House  Joint  Resolution  MB  ol  the 
Seventy-eijihth  Con-rc-s,  fir  •  scosirn.  in  liie 
e\ent  any  report  is  niade:  and  be  it  fur' lift 

P.c^clvrcl  Th-^t  co(  les  ol  t'"iis  rosi  lutun  be 
pi?pared  and  forwarded  to  th"  following 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Kelly.  Covfrnor  of  Mirh.jjan 

Hon  J  J  M.msrield,  chairman,  H' use  Ccm- 
m"*ee  en  Rivers  and  Hartxrs 

Hen  Edward  I.  Jcffrie.s.  mayor,  cry  of 
D^tro  t 

M'chigaiis  representatives  in  the  Scventy- 
eiehtli  Coi.giess 

Mcm-ber.-  of  th.c  Great  LukCo  Sr.nnai.on 
Agreement 

Port  of  Detroit  Coir.m  .sion. 

Detroit  Hoard  o'  C<  mnierce. 

Citv  cif  Chicago 

Chicatio  Mednal  Sov  .ety. 

Ui.:-(d  Siat.-s  P.  '-l.c  Health  S.r.ice 


T.  W.  A.  Preside  t  Declares  Passage  cf 
Lea  Aviation  B'>ii  Vital  to  Development 
of  Civil  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  KARRIS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  2.  1943 

.M'-,  HARRIS  of  Arkansa.?.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  RrcoED,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  telrcram  from  Mr,  Jack 
Frye,  pre.<=ident  of  T.  W.  A  ,  Inc  ,  in  which 
he  t:i;4e.s  enactment  of  H.  R.  3420: 

Kans'.s   City.  Mo,  Nnvrv.brr  19.  li'-!.h 
CoNCREs,sMAN  Clarence  F   Lr.A, 

C'/ic^r7'!fl7i.  House  I'itmtcti-  avd 
Foreign  Comynerce  ComriiitUr, 
Wa.^hington,  D.  C 
In    mv    opinion    the   enactment    of    H     R. 
3420  will  provide  an  essential  clarification  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  ol  1938  necessary  to 
the  de\elcpment  of  civil  a\iat!on  and  to  the 
proper  growth  of  air  transportation,  and  will 
further   provide    for   better    performance    of 
present  wartime  functions,  as  well  as  future 
aviation  expansion,  which  is  obviously  In  th» 
public  interest. 

Jack  Feve 
Pr€f.idfnl.  T.  W  A  ,  lie. 


% 


i 


S'.U 


ot  the  Buil  Shoais  Dam  oa  th«  White  River,  |   Xurther  details  of  hLs  suggesticu. 


I   nevs.     The  present  lav.-,  paired  in  1933,  per- 
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Heroes  Yesterday — Tramps  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  T 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wisroNsiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  2.  1943 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
day that  passes  the  President  or  some 
Congressman  or  Senator,  with  his  eyes 
on  the  next  election,  comes  out  with  a 
ci-a^emeni  regardinR  the  great  and  many 
things  we  are  going  to  do  for  the  return- 
ing veterans.  So  far  all  of  the.se  siate- 
mtni.s.  inciuding  those  by  the  President. 
are  all  baloney  and  a  lot  of  promises  and 
I'.oL  air.  Promises  are  one  thing,  but  per- 
formance is  another.  Returning  broken- 
down  veterans  cannot  live  on  hot  air  and 
baloney.  This  is  true  even  if  it  comes 
from  a  Predtdenf. 

All  these  loasf  promi.^es  talk  about 
v.h.it  wn  are  going  to  do  when  the  vet- 
ei  uns  sL.ii  t  coming  back  home.  The  men 
who  ms^ke  those  promises  are  ignorant 
of  the  iKCt  that  already  600,000  veterans 
•  ave  come  home  from  this  present  war. 
We  have  already  made  600.000  tramps 
'  ut  of  yesterday's  heroes.  While  the 
b'rt.sidcn'  and  Congre.ss  are  promising. 
.•h--ad>  6J0  000  returned  and  discharged 
veterans  aic  trti-.ted  worse  than  convicts. 
Every  hour  of  the  day  at  least  12  men 
are  dii^ch^rged  from  the  armed  forces. 
Til"  t(t:il  numb(  r  discharged  alr>>ady  ex- 
ceeds 600.000.  These  men  are  dis- 
rhcru'd  01.  psychoneurotic  pround.s. 
."^lii'l^ry  life  cracks  them  mentally. 
Thou.and.s  of  others  are  discharged  for 
phy:5:.?l  unfltne.s5 — they  just  cannot 
lL»nd  llie  erind — and  never  should  have 
been  tak  n  in  the  first  place.  Already 
600.000  of  our  young  men  have  been 
i:.k\i  nnd  brokt'n  down— mentally  and 
physically.  By  the  end  of  this  year  the 
li"ure  will  probably  reach  1,000,000. 

Wl'.ar  happens  ?y  these  600.000  dis- 
r  ha  tiled  vcterp.ns?  The  truih  is  they 
are  tr'-ated  worse  than  convicts.  They 
aie  the  unwanted  bittalion.  They  are 
k:tkcd  around  worse  than  dogs.  They 
are  .shunted  out  of  hospitals.  They  are 
told  ♦hat  the  hospitals  are  overcrowded. 
They  are  .shunted  back  to  their  homes — 
to  their  mothers  and  fathers — and  told 
to  look  after  themselves.  In  fact,  these 
men  are  told  that  they  cannot  even  wear 
the  clothes  on  their  backs  when  they 
leatc.  These  discharged  veterans  are 
told  tha'  it  is  a  criminal  offense  for  them 
to  wear  their  array  uniforms  after  90 
days. 

We  treat  our  convicts  better  than  tb.at. 
When  a  convict  is  released  he  is  given  a 
suit  of  clotlies  and  some  spending  money 
to  hold  hiin  over.  In  many  cases  con- 
victs are  even  assured  of  a  Job  before 
they  are  released.  But  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  who  served  their 
country  honorably  and  heroically  are 
discharged  v-ithout  a  penny  and  we  even 
strip  them  of  the  clothing  they  have  on 
their  backs  90  days  after  they  are  dis- 
charged.   What  a  national  disgrace! 

Oh  yes.  wo  he,  t  cI  a  lot  of  bunk  about 
all  tiiese  boys  coming  back  home  being 


sure  of  getting  their  jobs  back.  Here  is 
another  laugh.  The  rigid  labor  siand- 
arr's  imposed  by  safety  leRislalion  mt.kes 
It  Impossible  for  indu.stry  to  take  the.'^e 
broken  boys  for  jobs.  In.^urance  res  illa- 
tions in  plants  arc  such  that  these  boys 
cannot  meet  the  requirements  for  a  job. 
Accident  regulations  in  plants  like'A^se 
hinder  these  boys'  cliances  of  eettins: 
their  jobs  back. 

So  here  we  already  have  600. OCO  of  yes- 
ttiday's  heroes  without  a  char.ce  for  a 
iob.  broken  down  physically  and  men- 
tally, without  even  a  suit  ot  clothes  yO 
days  pfter  they  are  discharged,  without 
one  red  penny  m  their  pocket.':.  H.^re  we 
have  600.000  tramps— yesterd:iy'.s  he- 
roes— and  this  under  a  govcrnnient  thcit 
spends  billions  a  year  feedip'^  every  for- 
eigner all  over  the  world.  We  worry  and 
spend  billions  tn  f .  ed  every  fore!i;n?r  all 
over  the  world — but  we  squeeze  evrry 
penny,  every  ounce  of  blcod.  every  stitch 
of  cloihini:,  and  evrry  ounce  of  energy 
from  our  discharged,  broken-down  vet- 
era!:s. 

Oh,  ye.<;  we  are  told  that  th:re  is  dis- 
abdity  veterans'  compentiition.  But  it 
takes  6  montlis  to  get  thf  se  boys  a  rat- 
ing. I  had  one  ca.^o  ju.^t  recently.  It 
took  8  months  to  get  that  veteran  a  rat- 
inp,  and  when  he  get  it  it  wa.^  for  $10  a 
month.  For  8  months  this  boy  h  d  a'o- 
sclutely  nothing  to  live  on,  and  nov  he 
get.'=  $10  a  month.  Even  the  Jap  prison- 
ers in  America  set  more  fhan  tn-.i'..  Tlvv 
do  not  have  to  sta:ve  8  mn;itn.<5  lo  rr'^t  it 
either. 

More  t.han  several  .^core  cr:  '".-;  ha\e 
already  come  to  my  attention  of  ycun^; 
men  who  were  forced  tn  liquidate  their 
business  and  enter  the  armed  forces. 
They  gave  up  families  and  all  they  had, 
to  meet  their  country's  call.  In  my  dis- 
trict they  have  taken  boys  weak  phy.si- 
cally.  without  fingers,  with  tubercu!osi.=  . 
and  with  heart  ailments.  In  my  di.  trict 
they  took  a  boy — pronounced  him  phy.si'- 
cally  perfect  in  every  respect — only  to 
find  that  the  boy  dropped  dead  of  a  h.-art 
atl?ck  on  the  w;.y  to  his  firsi  camp. 

I  have  a  ca.'^e  of  a  boy  who  wa.*:  drnrted 
and  in  the  8  montlvs  he  was  in  service  he 
was  a  patient  in  12  different  hospital.-. 
I  could  go  on  and  cite  scores  of  casfs  like 
it.  What  happens?  Eventuelly  these 
boyo  are  discharged.  They  gave  up  their 
jobs  and  incomes  and  business  places  to 
enter  service.  When  they  are  discharged 
they  are  told  to  go  home  and  <~hift  for 
themselves  without  a  penny  and  without 
even  a  suit  of  clothes. 

Then  they  are  piven  the  run -around 
and  plenty.  I  wonder  ho.v  many  peo- 
ple know  the  red  tape  connected  with 
the  securing  of  a  veterans  di.^ability 
pension.  To  get  a  settlement  in  4 
months  is  most  unusual.  The  average 
is  6  months.  In  that  6  months  what  do 
we  expect  the  veteran  and  his  family  to 
live  on?  In  that  6  months  the;<e  vet- 
erans are  the  worst  treated  and  most 
abused  group  of  people  in  our  country. 
Prisoners  of  war  and  convicts  get  bet- 
ter treatment  than  they  do. 

Yes,  it  is  time  for  action.  Soft  words 
by  the  President  and  by  Congress  do  not 
put  bread  in  these  boys'  mouths  or 
clothe  them.  These  boys  have  had 
enough     soft     words    sweetly    spoken. 


Thesr  600  OGO  di-iliarpei  veteran.-  n.-  a 
monument  to  criminal  nt^fcli^ence  on  the 
part  of  this  admir:}stratir,n  and  this 
Concr-.-s.  ThC:e  bcy.3  ^le  fed  up  with 
promises.  Tliey  v.ant  lo  see  some  action. 
There  :.^  no  excuse  for  not  giving  these 
di.'charEcd  vete.^  a.s  repular  military  pay 
for  6  months  after  they  aie  discharged 
unMl  their  cases  for  compensation  are 
.sfttled.  There  is  no  rxcu-e  why  their 
dependents  .■-hould  not  lece.ve  their  al- 
lotment for  the  same  period.  There  is 
no  excu.se  whatever  uliy  these  boys 
sr:0uid  not  be  piven  an  extra  two  or  three 
linndred  dollars  so  that  they  can  adjust 
themselves  properly  in'u  normal  life 
a^^iin.  The  amount  of  money  we  would 
give  these  boys  under  such  a  -yslcm 
would  be  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared lo  the  billions  we  are  .squandeiins 
on  foreigners. 


H.:ndKlls 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RK? 

VF 

HON.  S'^TPHEN  A,  DAY 

OF   ILl.INf   .S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATi'  CS 

Tnui.da:j.  December  2.  194 j 

Ml,  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  have 
tu  (Nund  mv  rt  marks  in  the  Recc.kd.  1 
uiciude  the  lollowinR  editorial  fro:ri  the 
Chicago  Iriouiie  nf  N(i\e!noe'  22,  19'13: 

HANDBiLIS 

Seme  ca.  **rn  Republicans  who  fancy  them- 
selves as  pollltcians  and  polit'cal  le.'U::is 
have  shL v,u  a  disposition  to  ctLiwl  uu'ii  r  Uie 
furniture  whenever  they  hav.  beoii  tiireat- 
en^d  w.th  the  tcTiiblc  wr;,;ii  ol  th<  Nt-w  Ycrk 
Hpi.Jq  Tribune  ur  even   the  New  Vcru  p. .st. 

This  tamidity  ulwc.ys  seemed  funny  To  us 
aiid  never  iUiuiicr  than  s..-.ce  the  la,L  elcc- 
tion.  when  the  whole  .smear  brigade  was 
utterly  discredited.  From  the  way  rome  ol 
the  politicianfi  had  behaved,  unyon?  ni'^ht 
have  been  Ji:f:iified  in  assunni  i^  that  f-.pfe 
two  little  ne\isp.  pers  am  unled  lo  ti  ;ne- 
thiiig.    They  didnt  and  tney  djn't. 

Heie  are  some  figures  ol  circulation; 


NiWc-pa|.ir 


e'U(njliii«.ri 


roiily 


N'l  ws 

Mirror 

loximiti-AmerkAD 

Times.    .  

V  ()rl>!-TcIi.rsiii 

H.tb1<1  Triliuue 

i^iin 

Post 


"ST.  4W1 

iz;. :  27 

■■7'i.  :7i 
i'.^,  :«H 


, '  C.  f'.iT 
,  lui.  >>:;.'. 

C46.  TlJJ 


Why  ai.y  cne  should  ever  have  fe.%red  the 

c!  -pl.\»u'.e  ot  such  little  handbills  ao  \he 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Pist  is  a  mviiery. 
Tht  l.'  influence  was  neghgibic  in  any  reckon- 
ing and  particularly  in  reiat.cn  to  th:it  cl  the 
buT  new^pjper-  oi  New  Yuik,  ai.d  noLably  the 
Nrw~.  with  it.s  lowtring  ieadtrt-hip. 
^  New  Yo;ic  wa.-  Dt  niocratic  ;is  long  as  the 
Nc".vs  V/.U)  Dtmocratic  and  h.<is  switched  with 
the  News  Whether  public  cu;:;;on  fcHcwed 
the  News,  as  we  believe,  or  the  News  followed 
public  opinion  as  its  cietraacrs  preitnd.  is 
immaterial  f.>r  the  puipuM.s  cf  this  argument. 
In  ei.h.T  event  ti-.e  Hp;,..u  Tribune  and  the 
Post  c;tn  be  ipnjied  .i-  uu:  of  step  Mitli  th3 
voters  aijd  inconsequential  in  politics. 
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America's  Air  Lines  in  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF    TENNES'lEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENT.'\TIVE3 
ThursdaiJ,  Dcccribcr  2.  1943 

Mr  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  part  being  played  in  our  war  i 
(ITn-.t  by  the  railroads,  trucks,  blisses.  ' 
and  steamship.^.  Tliey  have  all  done  a 
.•-plendid  job  and  d  rerve  commendation. 
HcwevtT  air  transport  is  the  only  in- 
dusiiy  that  is  at  the  same  time  both  a 
civilian  commeicial  unit  and  a  vital  cog 
in  the  macliinery  of  our  armed  forces. 

At  a  moment's  notice,  our  transport 
planes  can  land,  pick  up  militarv  equip- 
ment and  fly  it  thousands  of  miles  be- 
yond our  borders  to  our  far-flunj:  battle- 
fields This  service  has  been  essential  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
has  been  carried  on  most  effectively. 

It  is  easv  to  understand,  in  view  of 
this  dual  vole  being  played  by  air  trans- 
poit.  why  it  has  been  nece.'^sary  for  the 
Goveinment  to  be  unusually  careful  in 
refraining  from  pub'icizing  this  indus- 
try's war  effort.  It  i.s  a  pleasure  for  me 
at  this  time  lo  be  able  to  bring  this  to 
tii.e  attention  of  the  Members. 

In  this  coiuiection,  I  includf^  herewith 
pel  tir.''nt  excerpts  from  remarks  of  vari- 
ous prominent  cf!icia!s: 

AMERIC.\'S  .^1:1   LIXrS   IN   llli    WAR 

Excerpt  f-om  President  Roosevelt  s  annu.il 
address  lu  Cuneres.-  on  the  state  ot  tlie  Nation. 
January  6.   1942; 

"Only  this  all-out  s-c.ile  <f  piodiirnon  u;ll 
hasten  "the  ultimate  all-otit  victory  Speed 
will  count  Lo-t  eround  can  always  be  ic- 
gained— lust  t:n.e  nover  tpccd  will  save 
lives;  speed  will  save  this  Nation,  which  ;.s  in 
peril;  speed  will  snve  our  freed'Hn  ai.d  civilii..- 
tlon— and  slowness  has  never  been  an  .Amv;:- 
can  chui-acrerLstic  '" 

Fxoerpt  from  address  by  the  Pres.d>-nT  of 
tl'e  United  Slates  to  the  National  Aviation 
Forum  on  January  24.  1339 

"The  couniiy's  welfaie  m  t.inc  ■■.*  p  ace  and 
its  safety  in  time  of  war  rests  upon  the  ex- 
istence cf  a  stabilized  airciafi  production — 
an  economically  and  technically  sound  air- 
transportation  .system,  both  domestic  and 
overseas." 

Exctrpt  from  message  of  Pre.  idont  lo  both 
Hoo-^e.-,  of  Cinrress,  d-.tod  September  17. 
1943. 

'But  when  the  war  ew-is.  wc  dc  not  v.-ar.t 
to  be  caught  again  witln  ut  plannhig  or  Icals- 
lation,  such  n=  occiried  at  the  end  of  the  la;t 
war." 

E.-.ct;p:  t.on^.  jjint  letter,  dated  Sepiamber 
13.  1940  from  ti-.f-  Secretaries  ol  War  .md 
Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  Ccmir.:>rcc.  Join'ly 
stating  the  official  Army  and  Navy  policy 
with  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  armed 
forces  to  the  air-transport  industry; 

"The  War  and  Navy  Dtp.iriments  consider 
that  the  air  transport  Industry  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  th°  ntional  defense  "  *  •  it 
Is  both  nece.=;sa'.'y  and  practicable  to  allocate 
avai'able  aviati-  n  pcisonnel  rmd  materiel  in 
such  a  ir.anner  as  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  air-line  seivice  without  reduction  m  its 
safety  and  reliability." 

On  Avgf.st  9.  19-iO.  Sccietary  cf  VV.;r  Stim- 
son  said  ui  Congress: 

".Air  p;".v?r  tcday  has  decided  the  fate  cf 
nations." 


Excerpt  from  a  letter  dated  April  1,  1942. 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  command- 
ing general.   Army   At   Forces: 

"Civil  all  iransnortatKin  Is  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  war  effiM-t.  •  •  •  Key 
air-line  personnel  si^.ould  be  encouraged  to 
stay  at  their  posts.     •     •     •" 

Letter  from  President  Roosevelt  to  the 
Honorable  Jesrc  Jenes.  S.-crctaiy  of  Cum- 
merce.  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
first  air-mall  light.  May  15.  1943: 

"  •  *  *  air  tran.-port  •  •  •  has 
become  a  necessary  iidjunct  to  rur  war  ef- 
fort •  •  •  the  ability  to  move  men  and 
materials  to  anv  part  cf  the  world  In  hours, 
rathtr  than  weeks  and  months,  is  vit..l  to  our 
miiitavy  stratepy 

"It  has  enabled  the  Allied  Nations  to  keep 
the  c!  isest  .sort  cf  personal  contact  ainong 
the  commii.dcrs  of  armies  thousar.ds  of  miles 
cpar'  It  has  speeded  the  delivery,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  tjf  essential  war  materials. 
"Commercial  aviation  has  surrendered 
many  of  its  peacetime  rlght.s  to  the  necessity 
ol  war,  and,  in  dcmg  so.  h.-s  made  a  gieat 
national  coninbutiun. 

"With  the  dawn  of  peace,  cammercial  avia- 
tion will  have  new  ai:d  greater  opportunities 
lor  which  It  will  be  all  tlie  better  piepartd 
by  'eason  of  the  tiainiiig  anci  experience  it  i.- 
now  getting. 

"Will  yciu  •  •  •  be  good  enough  to  ex- 
press to  the  Indusir.,  *  '  •  the  i.ppie- 
ciaiion  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  Sti. tes 
for  a  job  well  done. 

Exir.iCt  from  address  by  the  Honorable 
Winston  Churclnll.  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain.  August  20.  1940: 

'The  gratitude  oi  i\ery  home  in  (ur  island. 
in  oiir  Empire,  goes  out  lo  the  British  air- 
ni-  n,  who  are  turning  the  tide  oi  the  World 
W.ir  by  their  prow?ss  and  by  thtir  devotion. 
Never  m  the  held  of  human  c.^nilict  was  so 
much  owed  by  so  niany  to  so  fe'A .  •  •  •" 
Quotation  from  the  Honorable  L.  Welch 
Por/ue.  Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  in 
his  address  delisered  at  Oklahoma  City.  Okla  , 
on  August  2,  1943: 

"Air  transportation  has  gone  to  war.  It  is 
not  generally  appreciated  how  com.plctely  It 
has  done  this.  As  one  of  oui  important  na- 
tion.il  as-ets.  it  had  to  do  so  " 

Ey.':.".c"  from  address  by  the  H'  norable  L. 
Welch  Popue,  Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  dchveied  at  Denver,  Colo..  Julv  22, 
1943: 

"All 
service 
imposed 
.safety. 

taiion  system  rtands  as  a  tribute  to  our 
Air.eiicnn  system.  Its  excellence  i.--  known 
the  world  over.  Inventive  genius,  resources. 
and  creat  di>tances  supplied  the  sinews  for 
the  development  of  this  stiperlatlve  system." 
E.xiract  from  address  by  the  Honorable  L. 
Welch  Prgue.  Chairm.Ln.  CaViI  Acroi.autics 
Board,  deLvered  at  meeting  of  the  Lus  An- 
j^eles  Aviation  Forum  m  L'^s  Angeles,  Calil., 
July  27.  1943: 

"Transport  aircraft  niake  up  a  viti.l  na- 
tional asset  today.  What  would  we  not  have 
given  for  nrore  of  them  sooner.  •  •  • 
l"ity  constitute  a  lire  cf  fast  c(.)mmunica- 
tijus  generally  which  is  ridispc n*- ible  to 
mf.dern   war." 

In  the  letter  of  Srrretuy  of  War  Henry 
L.  Stimson  lo  the  chaiini -r  of  the  Military 
Af[::ii-s  Committee  of  the  House  of  Keprc- 
.scniatives.  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Mili- 
tery  Aflaiis  Ccmm'ttee  e^f  the  Senate,  in  para- 
rraph  2  thereof,  the  Secretary  taid  In  each 
letter  as  foll^nvs: 

"Continued  un.nteirupted  scr\.ce  by  do- 
mestic air  lines  is  essentia!  in  the  interest  of 
national  secuiiiy  " 

Quotation  from  a  report  to  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  the  committee  on  Inter- 
governmemal  fiscal  relations  of  the  Treasury 
Departmen*.  dated  January  1,  1943,  Inter- 
governmental Fiscal  Rcla'.lcns,  volume  I: 


this  (air  transportation!  amazlnf^ 
to  the  Nation  under  the  ditficultics 
by  war  has  been  performed  with 
'     •      •     Our  domestic  air-trunspor- 


1        "Aviation  is  essentially  an  K:ter.«tate  enter- 

'    prise  and  the  licensing  e)f  airplanes  and  the 

regulation  of  air  travel  are  alioady  national." 

Quotation  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse 

Jones  on  May  15,  1943,  on  the  o.-CBslon  ci  the 

twenty-fitth  annlve.'-sary  of  the  inauguianon 

j    of  air  mail  service  in  t!ie  United  States: 

"Aviation    l.=    the   bipRest    industry   In    tlie 

world   tcday.     *      •      •      This   year.   t20  000  - 

j    000, jOO   will   be   spent   In   the   United   States 

'    alone    for    all    forms    of    aviation      »      •     • 

cv-imm.erciul  a\iu'i:on  ha/!  done  mflcni.lccntlv 

I    In    developing    air    transportatli'n.     •      •     • 

Our  transport  planes  are  carrying  everything 

from    jeeps   to   med  cal    supplies,   from    road 

I    machinery  to  presidents  and  prime  mmistcis. 

'    Th.'v    are    delivering    t'.-e'or    th  ijt*-    wherever 

thev  arc  most  nee'di  d  " 

E-.i^eipt  from  letter  dated  .Nov.  nibtr  0    194.?. 
from  Cien    George  C.  Marshall.  Chut  of  Staff 
I    United  States  .\rmy.  to  the  president  of  the 
Air  Transport    As^^ociation   of   America: 

Thif  Job  (transportation  by  air  by  Amer- 
ica's air  lines  I  *  •  •  is  essential  to  i  ar 
bti.«iness  eif  petting  on  v^.ih  the  war  " 

By  nrder  of  the  .Secretary  of  Wai .  signed  by 
Gt  n.  George  C,  Marshall.  Chief  of  Si.«fT. 
War  Department  Circular  No  211.  doted  July 
1.  194'?.  directs: 

"In  the  performance  of  Us  mission,  beah 
wuhln  and  without  the  continental  United 
Sta'cs.  the  .'^rmy  Air  Forces  will  utilize  to  the 
lullest  extent  possible  the  service.'.  facillt,e>-. 
and  personnel  of  tlie  civil  air  carrier?  " 

Gen  CKorge  C  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff, 
UniU'd  States  Army,  stated  on  the  moinlnn 
of  September  27,  1943,  before  the  War  De- 
partment conference  of  Indusiry,  labor,  and 
newspaper  leader. •>: 

"Without  global  air  Transportation  America 
could  not  have  fou?ht  the  type  of  plobal 
war  it  Is  now  wapmt.  Air  transportation  i.s 
'  what  made  possible  both  the  quick  oig^n.za- 
'  tion  of  cur  Army  from  a  peacetime  footing 
to  one  of  wartime,  as  well  as  the  type  oi  war 
our  country  is  now  wapmp." 

Lewis  B  Hershev.  Director.  Selective  Service 
System.  January  26.  1942: 

"Air  transportation  L'.  a  vital  and  neeessary 
adjunct  to  our  defense  and  war  effort.  Al- 
most dally  the  military  .services  are  calling 
upon  the  air  linc.a  to  ner.'orm  specinl  missions 
lii  c:inneet.on  with  the  urgent  and  espedlteel 
I  transportation  of  personnel  dncJudin?  the 
t:-ar.srortailon  of  troops  and  their  equip- 
ment i  and  materiel  necessary  to  cur  war 
effort  *  -  *  The  air  linrr  are  increasingly 
being  called  upon  to  perform  vital  mainte- 
nance, airplane  assembly,  weather  foreca.'^t. 
,  and  communication  •  •  •  Delay  of  above 
services  will  impede  the  wr.r  production  pio- 
t;ram,  and  In  that  sense  will  endanuer  the 
national  safety." 

At  his  pres*:  conferencp  oJi  J.inua;y  ^    1942 
Joseph     B,     Eastman.    Director    e^i     D.-fense 
Transportation,  s'.ated : 

"Fffieicnt  trail  poriaiion  1.-  just  as  impor- 
tant to  the  wai   effort   as  the  furnishing  of 
machine  tcol.'^  " 
I        Excerpt  frcm   the   report   by   the   Office   of 
'    Wi'r    Information     entitled     "American     A.r 
Transport"  and  dated  June  7.  1343: 

"The  Army  and  Navy  Air  Tian.-poit  Sei  vices 
have  been  grcady  aided  In  their  Work  by  the 
past  activities  ui.d  by  the  person:  el  cf  the 
cnii.mercial  air  lines  ' 

At  his  pres.s  conference  on  January  8,  1942, 
Joseph  B.  Eastman.  Director  of  Defense 
Transportation,  stated: 

"Efficient  tr.Tnsnoi  tation  i-s  lust  i^s  impor- 
tant TO  the  war  effort  as  the  furnlsning  (=f 
machine  tools." 

Quotation  from  Report  on  Air  Transport, 
by  orace  of  War  Information,  June  7.  l'J43: 

"The  Army  and  Navy  Air  Transport  Services 

have  been  greatly  aided  in  their  work  by  the 

past  activit.es  and  personnel  of  the  air  Une.«." 

Quotation   frcm   Report   on  Air  Tran.-poit 

,   by  Office  of  War  Information,  June  7.  1943; 
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•This  rountrv  l.'^  fortunate  In  having  had 
«urh  a  htph  dcvpln;-mcnt  of  all -line  opera- 
tions i\t  ta«  be?'.!:ni:'.tr  of  the  war." 

Eirerpt  fruiii  an  aacirtss  of  the  Honorable 
J;>m♦^    A    Farlrv.  f.-.i.r-tT  P.js' master  General    i 
of  the  United  States,  at  tl.p  dedication  of  the    \ 
LaGuardia  Airport.   New   Yiiik  City.  October 
15    li'39 

Tae  very  existence  of  ihe-e  air  lines,  with 
their  cxri'Hent  equlpnieni  and  personnel,  is  a 
icr..n5  guaranty  cf  the  Nations  peace  :ind 
s.'iff 'y." 

Ihf  Honorable  Kakl  Stetan,  United  States 
C'^'iirres-smaii  from  Nebraska  and  member  cf 
the  H'-use  Committee  on  Appmpriations.   in 
spe;,king    to    the    Honi.rable    William    A.    M. 
Burden.    A?sislant    for    AeronautiCfc    to    the    : 
SrrrelHry    of    Comme.ce.    said    of    the    C.vil    ' 
Aeronautics  Adminiatratic-n   in   lis   adminis- 
tration  of   the   Frderul   Airways  System   and    ; 
nf  the   traffic  over   it    (p.    125  of   the   printed    | 
hor.::!\;.s    of    the    Kuuse    Committee    on    Ap-    ] 
pru}.rutii;n».    Depiirtment   of    Cummerce    ap- 
propriation bill  for  1944)  : 

■"You  are  mere  In  the  wur  ihuu  tl;c  rail- 
roads. " 

Dur;n:;  the  deb.Je  of  the  House  of  Com- 
n-.t>r.8   m   Lijndon  on   February   25.    1942.   Mr. 
H>^rp-B*Ii.-!,a.  Secretary   of   Stale   for  War   In    , 
the  Ch:i!iiberlain   gt  vcrnn;.iu  at   the  cul-='et 
ol  Wrrld  War  No   2.  declared 

■There  is  Inadequacy  cf  m.^rhines  of  the 
k;nd  'o  c.trry  parachute  trfopF.  and  nut 
en'U^rh    transport -carry. n>:    airplanes  " 

Excerpt«  from  column  2  pa^e  366  of  the 
CorGE«RsiON.\L  RiroRD  of  JauuLvry  25.  1&-13. 
from  the  sneech  of  the  Hcnorable  Carl  Vm- 
FoN.  United  State.--  Cnnvrressm.in  from 
Ge'Tsr'.a: 

■A\:.iM(.>n.   we    all    kr.c.v.   h.i5   advanced    by 
Ifpps  niid  b«)Unds      It  w:)!  continue  to  prow. 
After  the  wnr  It  mny  l>e<;omr  the  chief  com-    | 
n  "fi  carrier  within  and  to  points  without  cur 
b  Tders.      •      •      • 

•The  Congress  has  established  In  recent 
ye:irs  a  Civil  Aeionautlcs  Administration  and 
Civil  Aeronav.'ics  Board  That  les'islation 
orUinatcd  in  the  Committee  on  Interstato 
and  Fc:eitjn  Cummerce  •  •  •  and  for  it 
the  country  should  be  profoundly  grateful  to 
that  committees  great  chairman,  ih"  gen- 
tleman from  California  |Mr.  Lx.^l.  and  to  his 
committee  coUeucues  for  their  wisdom  ai'.d 
foresight.  Its  value  in  this  war  situation 
has  proved  to  be  immeasurr.ble      •     •     • 

•The  civilian  plL^t-training  program,  the 
devfkpinent  of  landing  areas,  the  inslalia- 
fon  oi  air  navigaiion  facilities,  and  the  de- 
velopment thereof.  Including  communica- 
tions and  directional  guidance,  and  the  ac- 
complishment* of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
B/mrd,  have  all  been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  country  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
and  every  pha^e  of  the  work  of  thejse  agencies 
today  tt  performed  under  the  cicsesi  kind 
of  ci-K-ipcratlon  wiih  our  military  and  naval 
air  amis  In  time  of  war,  m  fnct.  they  may 
be  siJld  to  be  adjuncts  of  our  defense  anus, 
like  tile  CoH5t  Guard,  for  example.  Is  of  the 
N.ivy.  They  are  part  nnd  parcel  of  11. c  de- 
fei'.se  establ.shinents." 

Quotation  by  Rear  Admiral  John  S.  Mc- 
Cain. Chiet  01  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Aero- 
nau'lcs.  United  States  Navy,  on  May  15.  1943. 
on  ihe  occasion  of  the  Inausjv./atlon  of  air 
Uiail  service  In  the  Un:ted  States; 

•  Air  transpirt  •  •  *  has  reduced  the 
woild  t.'i  the  size  of  an  overnight  bag. 
Gt;adalc-nAl  •  •  •  was  saved  by  •  •  • 
i-upplles  delivered  by  an  •  •  •  Air  trans- 
p\t    wi'!    swell    into    a^tron-imlcal    propcr- 

t  :r'^<5  " 

Quots'lcn  by  Ntb^cn  A  Rockefeller.  Co- 
oroiii  or  OI  Ir.ipr-Anu'r. can  Allaii-s.  on  May 
15.  ?9*3.  on  the  occasion  of  the  tweniy-flfth 
anniv.Tsary  of  the  inn'i.!s:uration  of  alr-mall 
serVice  in  the  United  States : 

"Air  transport  has  become  a  mighty  force 
f,  1  un  ty  among  the  Americas.  •  •  • 
Th?  f.etwcrk  of  air  lines  connecting  the 
Aire:  .L.ts  is  lndl^peusab;e  to  the  security  oi 


the  homt.-Fl''rp     *    •    '    Air  uanspcrt  p^es!-    j 
hilities  of  th"  Americas  had  been  recoa;r.l-:ed    I 
by  the  picn-cr^.     •      *      '     Tho  role  of  air 
transport  cannot  b?  overestimatro 

E-:tr:ict  frcr.i  Ntw  Yor':  Herald  Tr.lrune  of 
M.iy    6,    1943.    quoting    M..J.    Gen.    Hi.rold    L 
C..xr:;e.  comniunci.nc;  pcner.U,  Air  Tian^^xirc    , 
Command.  Unltet'    States  Army   Air  Fcices:    i 
-If  it  had  not  been  for  thnr  fair  lines  In    I 
world-w  de  air  tranfp  ■nation)   v.-hoI,he:.!tcd 
fp:rit  of  c  operat.on,  it  would  have  been  as 
I. early   Imp  ss!l:!e   as   anything   can    be    Im- 
possible for  u.*:  I  ':ii^  Arn~.yt   to  cnrry  out  the 
Job  In  the  wav  it  hat-  been  d'.i.r  •' 

Extract  from  statenieni  by  L.  Welch  P  v.ic. 
Cli:.inr.:.n.  Civil  Afronautlrs  B  ard  Str'-m- 
bc-  1943  i-.-ue  if  Air  Transport: 

'Tf  anyone  th:::ks  that  cur  cicmesiic  air- 
line servic-?  coulci  be  climinatixl  tt :nporr\ri!y 
wlth':ut  dire  c^.-'equencr^p.  that  person 
.•-imply  decs  not  hav.-  knnv.led^.-  of  the  im- 
portaiice  of  the  work  acua.lv  prri'  rmed  by 
our  air  lines  It  is  n.i  crime  t-j  be  unip.fiirTied 
but  it  !■!  unpardonable  to  remain  -^o  .itcut  a 
matter  of  so   much   monei.t  ' 

Quotation  ficm  memorandum  bv  Thi:rnv»n 
Arnold.  Assistant  Attcrnty  Gcner.i',.  I.  r  h 
staff  outlining  transportation  plans  (p  212 
of  the  heariniTts  before  the  Committee  en 
Interstate  Commerce.  U.  S  S-na-?.  TS'h 
C me  on  S.  942.  a  hill  to  ar^end  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Actl  : 

•'Scarcely  Imaginable  developmrnt'^  are  in- 
evitable If  the  air-trar.sport  Industry  be  kept 
free  from  the  stmmsi;  restrictions  of  older 
forms  of  tran.-port  and  if  vigorf.us  healthy 
compptition  within  the  alr-tranrpcrt  Indus- 
try supplies  its  tried  and  pr':ved  stimulus" 
Addn^ss  delivered  by  Ed^ur  S  Gorrell.  pres- 
ident of  the  Air  T:ai;^;."irt  Association  of 
America  at  the  dedication  of  the  Civil  Aen;- 
nfiutlcs  Authority^  experimental  station  at 
IndlanapolL    Ind  ,  on  Mny  29,  1939: 

•■With  the  air-transpori  Ircioi^try  thus  forg- 
ing ahead  in  its  m.osion  or  public  service, 
w.'  are  ex.remely  fortunate  in  havi'iJ  as  our 
Federal  charter  of  reuilaticn  a  i.'W  Civil 
Aer.i.-iutlcs  Act.  In  the  drafting  of  which 
the  statesmanship  cf  foresight  was  employed 
in  liberal  degree,  and  In  the  support  of  which 
the  President  and  the  Con-nes.s,  aft-r-r  a  p?.- 
tlent.  long-ccntmued.  ai'd  consclenttcus 
.'.'udy.  made  an  immeasurable  coutribtiliou 
to  the  needs  and  aspiraii.ns  ar.d  the  future 
wel'.Tre  c'  our  c^rrnieice  av.r  Pos' \I  "j^^rvice, 
r.'-.d  our  n'^tion-Al  deie'.:3e.  Alre.dy  Aiviir.ca 
has  recognized  their  action  as  Ju-t  :ind  wise. 
Tlie  brake  has  been  taken  from  the  whrcL 
Already  we  are  pn;i?ressln^  readily  but  de- 
liberately, bravely  hut  conser-alively,  to  a 
determination  of  problcm.s  of  a  new  and 
matchless  age.  Civil  aeronautie^  d:d  net 
trust  its  country  In  vain." 


military  experts  to  formitlf.te  and  tflcciuate  a 
plan  of  immetl'ate  r.ction  designed  to  save 
the  surviving  Jewi-.h  p?ople  cf  Europe  from 
exrinction  at  the  hands  of  Nazi  Germany." 
If  anvihlng  can  he  cone  to  ,st' n  the  Nari 
mass  murder  of  a  people,  f  u.:-.y  the  Amrricnn 
people  must  be  willing  to  take  the  lead  in  ^o 
doing.     Spcnscrs   cf    the   resolution    believe 
thr.t  muci  can  be  done.    They  b.-liev.'.  first 
of  fill.  tli:.t  such  a  resoluttcn  wcuW  have  a 
great   psychclc^'cnl   effect   on   the   Np7!s,   in 
that  It  would  be  the  first  official  rcccgniiion 
by  one  of  the  Allied  Powers  of  the  cxtenvna- 
tion  pro^-r.m  and.  thercfo'-e,  the  first  cfR'ial 
and  explicit  cor.demf.atlcn  of  it.     They  be- 
lieve that  offlcial  silence  on  the  pnrt  of  the 
great  nfetlcns  has  given  suhstan.tlaticn  to  the 
sardonic  N-.zi  claim  that  not  only  does  th- 
outfide  wcr'd  cot  condemn,  nor  purpose  to 
punish.    I's    bloody    campaign    r-gr^lnst    Jews 
as  a  people,  but  that  these  whn  keep  siletice 
actually  ccndcr.e  It.     TlifV  bflieve  also  th^t 
once   the   United    States    brei.ks    the   official 
silence  -the  Moscow  acc^.id  and  the  Ottawa 
and  similar  conferences  have  not  recognized 
that  the  extermination  progiam  ha-  made  the 
Jewish  problem  a  separate  one— and  assumes 
leadership   In  action.,  the  other  Utiit'^^d  Na- 
tions will  fellow..    The  mcn.-'rous  Nazi  claim 
may  then  be  c;unt.'>red  wi'h  conce'-ted  denlnl 
aa  a  part  of  our  propaijand »  war.     The  n:i- 
tions.  may  then  demand  the  reh-ase  of  Jpws  by 
Gcrmanv  and  Its  satellites  with  the   threat 
of    -r-rtlflc    retribution    to    back    it       It    is 
thought   that   the  satellite   nations  at   least 
wculd   respi:rd   to  such  a   demand      United 
action  is  needed,  and  nreded  socn.  if  psycho- 
logical force  Is  to  s:>vc  lives  within  th-  Na^i 
citadel. 

What  haa  held  up  such  action  before  this 
Is.  no  doubt,  the  conviction   widely  held,  thit 
liberation  for  the  Jews,  as  for  the  other  hos- 
tages of  Europe,  will  be  sooner  atcompUshed 
bv  cone  ntratliig  on  .epiedv   victory   Ui    the 
United  Nnttons.    There  is  d!*!iculty  in  S'^cur- 
I    ins  united  action  for  any  other  purpose  now. 
Inc. dentally,  the  feet  that  there  is  an  Inter- 
!    governmental  Commiltee  on  Reluge-^s  has  led 
I    to  the  stipposltion  that  something  Is  being 
I    done,  whereas  that  Committee  cannot  rescue 
1    hc.=t:'p;es  from  wi'hin  N;izi-he!d  Evrope 
I        Certain  it  is  that  nothing  will  bo  acccm- 
(    pushed  to  save  Na7i  Europe  s  suivivintt  Je'vs 
j   from    methcdlcal    exterminaticn    by    doing 
I    nothing.     The   resolution   caU.s   for   fifnr!'v.i- 
'    ticn  cf   the   American  position,   assumption 
by  America  of  leadfiship  in  doing  wh->tever 
may  be  done  to  save  lives  now.     We  should 
not  hesitate  to  lead  in  .'o  imperative  a  hn- 
manKarlan  cpu-^e. 


A  Call  for  Leadership 


Walter  Lirprr.an  Write,  About  the  Houie 
OP  Titesd'^y  anti  W<»'nesday 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILL  ROGERS,  JR. 

or  c.\liforn:\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'TS 

Thursday.  December  2.  I'dii 

Mr.     ROGERS     of     California.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  exiend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
!   lowing  editorial  from  the  New  York  Her- 
'   aid  Tribune  of  December  1.  1943: 

A    CALL    FOB     ULUIERSIIIP 

i  A  resolution  with  bipartisan  sponsirship 
has  been  Introduced  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress recommending  that  the  President  create 

i    "ft  commission  oi  diplomatic,  economic,  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORKIS 

OF   rf^^i-r.v.:.:.\ 

IN  THE  MOUSE  OF  REFRESEN  TAT  IVES 

Thvr:.dav.  Dcccuihcr  2    1943 

Mr  VOORIilS  of  C-ihfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  opno.-in--:  th^^  clo.'-fd  ni'-  on 
thf  tax  bill  wh'ch  th>'  Hr  ^^  pa«5rd  last 
Wt  dne.sday,  I  said  in  par:  ih"  foUovin?;: 

At  this  p<  im  I  .should  only  like  to  say  that 
It  IS  imporiani  that  the  Mcmoeis  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  make  up  their 
muids  whether  they  were  riaot  ye-;ti..day  or 
whether  they  are  right  lod&y:  were  they  r.glit 
ye-terday  when  they  told  us  there  is  an 
abundance  of  surplus  buy  ng  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  people,  so  it  did  not  matter 
wi. ether  there   are  means  or  machinery  lor 
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keeplii?  down  jjiloes  to  consumers  or  are 
tliev  rl::iit  today  when  they  tell  us  n  i'leat 
Slid  terrible  Government  is.  in  order  to  try 
to  finance  the  greatest  war  in  history,  takini; 
more  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers than  can  be  Justiiied? 

Und(^r  unanimous  consent.  I  inrlude 
with  my  remarks  luiewith  Mr.  Waiter 
Lippmann's  column.  Today  and  Tomor- 
row, for  Tuesday.  November  30,  which  cx- 
presse.s  more  completely  and  effectivrly 
il:an  I  was  able  to  do  the  s?me  prnefal 
idea  tliat  I  wa.s  attempting  to  set  forth: 

Today  and  ToMOP.now 
(By  Walt.-r  Lippmann) 

H^rsE   ON   TITSDAY    AND    WEDNESD^Y 

Cn  Tuesday  the  House  vuted  ab>.ut  r-ubsi- 
die.s  and  on  Wednesday  it  voted  aixnit  taxes. 
Unless  Congress  mean.-  tc  go  on  riC":d  as  ric- 
■(  rnilned  tc  weaken  the  existing  wariur.e  con- 
trol of  the  effects  of  inflation  without  piiltir.g 
any  better  control  in  it=5  place,  the  act. on  of 
'lie  House  will  have  to  be  reconsidered  For 
the  action  of  last  week  is  so  incoherent  and 
so  confiisitig  that  it  caiiiict  possibly  be  'he 
hT^t  woi'd  by  Congress  on  the  sublcct 

No  woi'.der  that  Sc.ator  Taft.  wl-.o  w:!l 
lui'dly  be  suspected  cf  beiiig  a  Nev  Dealer 
planning  a  fourth  teini.  has  already  felt  It 
nec'.ssary  to  break  away  from  the  position 
taken  by  his  paity  m  the  House,  nnd  t(j  seek 
a   mure  constructive  solution. 

On  Ti!e.=day.  the  HoU'-e  voted  to  oti'law 
wh.it  IS  called  consume:  sul:sldy  proeran-.s  f'lr 
agricultural  prrKlucts,  arr:uint;  the  people 
have  lots  of  mciicy  and  can  aiford  to  pay 
hiirher  prices  for  food  Tlie  next  day,  on 
Wednesday  the  House  voted  acainst  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  taxes,  arguing  that  the 
people  now  have  so  Uttie  money  left  that 
they  ca:in(jt  pay  more  t.ixes  On  Tue&:iay. 
Hhen  tlie  subject  was  sub.-idies.  the  cry  went 
tip  that  the  bill'on  dcllars  for  fo-id  subsidies 
nitist  not  be  passed  on  to  futuie  generations 
t  I  pay.  On  Wednesday,  when  the  subject  w^.s 
taxes  the  House  voted  to  pass  on  to  future 
teneiations  an  extra  eight  billions  of  debt 
ratlier  than  vote  that  amount  of  taxes  now. 

When  the  Trea.-ury  pr^s^nted  its  tax  pro- 
pos:iIs,  It  was  E::!d,  and  I  brlieve  fo.rectly, 
that  in  relieving  the  9,000  000  Einallest  tax- 
payers cf  the  obligat.iin  to  pay  a  direct 
tax,  the  Treasury  wps  politically  minded.  But 
a  compansim  of  the  excise  taxes  anri  p  v  t  il 
rates  proposed  by  the  Treasury  and  th,  .<-e 
aciuaily  voted  by  th.e  Hou.se  will  show  that 
when  It  came  to  levylr.:?.  new  taxes  which  fall 
iip(.'n  the  m;'..ss  of  the  voters,  to  levying  what 
are  in  efi'ect  selected  s.-,les  taxes,  th-.^  H>>v.ge 
was  1usr  about  half  as  brave  and  nonpolitlcal 
as  the  Treasury. 

The  Tica.'\iry  c?P.ed  f  ir  an  additional  two 
tl.ousand  five  hur.dred  millions  of  excise 
t.".>:es  on  articles  of  general  consumption. 
The  Hnuse  w^is  willintt  to  vote  on.ly  one  thou- 
ar.d  tliiee  hundred  atni  seventy-eip,ht  m;l- 
liins  The  details  are  interestir.s  The 
Treasury  wanted  to  slap  an  additional  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  millions  cf  ta.xcs  on 
alcoholic  drinks:  the  Hi aisc  voted  only  four 
hundred  and  sixty  millions.  The  Treasury 
\vanted  arujtlrcr  fottr  limidied  and  cl^lity-fi.'e 
niUlicn.5  on  tobaccj;  tlie  11.:  use  v,.)i-ld  not 
vote  any  new  tohaffi  tax.  The  Treasury 
wanted  an  addition' 1  three  hur.dred  and 
sixty-seven  millioi.s  on  soft  drinks,  candy, 
nnd  chewing  gum:  the  House  wuuld  vote 
none  I'he  Tiearu'.y  wanted  another  one 
hundred  and  sixty-st'ven  millions  cn  jewel*-y; 
the  Hi  use  cut  this  down  to  eit.'ht\-two 
millions. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  tax  ccnsurnptlon. 
which  all  who  favor  a  sal»s  tax  agree  is  nec- 
essary to  dlscour?t;e  inflationary  spending, 
then  the  obvious  place  to  begin  taxing  is  on 
the  consumption  of  luxuries  like  drink,  to- 
bacco, c:-'ndy.  and  Jewe'ry.  But  th3  Hjuse. 
which  cn  Tucsv.la}   did  net  object  to  raising 


the  p..cc  if  bivad,  meat,  nrilk.  and  \».getabies, 
was  cn  Weiinesday  o;:p.i?d  to  laismg  sub- 
stantially the  price  cf  c:v;arcttes,  cigars. 
whisky,  gin,  beer,  wine,  s^ft  dr::,::*.  cai.dy, 
chewing  ^lum,  and  Je'velry. 

The  pcaition  cf  the  House  on  subsidies  is 
so  shot  through  with  seif-cont:adiction  that 
:t  is  not  mteillnible.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
oiitJawmg  •■consuine:'-sub.-idy  jnocrams"  on 
"any  agricultural  commodity  "  But  it  ex- 
empted sub.s  dies  on  competitive  domestic 
oils  and  lats  and  oil  seeds.  It  did  not  outlaw 
t!ie  subsidies  which  keep  down  the  price  of 
mineral  oil  in  the  Eastern  States,  or  of  coal. 
It  did  not  outlaw  any  subsidv  to  producer^ 
or  any  subsidy  fised  "to  support  prices.  '  It 
t inlawed  only  subsidies  which  are  designed 
to  protect  the  consumer  agam-Tt  rising  puces. 
The  idea  that  the  House  was  Noting  against 
what  we  ha\e  been  told  is  tiie  iniir.cral,  un- 
economic. un-Amei;can.  wasteful,  inflation- 
ary use  of  public  funds  for  subsidies  Is,  there- 
fore, net  true.  What  on  earth  was  it  voting 
auainfct?  It  w.i.s  supposed  to  be  votnig 
against  "enr.sumcr  subsidies." 

Tins  means,  presumably,  subs.dits  ir<e  that 
for  buUer.  bread,  and  part  cf  the  men  sub- 
sidy, which  are  desicr,cd  to  ci>'e  the  consumer 
tliese  necessaries  of  life  at  a  scniewhat  lower 
price  than  the  prices  paid  for  them  to  the 
producers  and  proces.sors.  If  this  Is  what  the 
House  was  objecting  to.  the  matter  is  cer- 
tainly debatable,  and  it  may  be  that  on  care- 
ful consideration  they  oui-ht  to  be  modified 
or   perhaps  even  abandonfd 

But  the  House  legislation  did  not  discrim- 
inate acamst  subsidies  cf  this  type.  It  out- 
lawed subsidies  which,  though  they  are  pri;d 
to  producers  to  cover  diftertntials  in  cost,  are 
.vt  up  so  as  to  stabilize  prices  for  coru-umers. 
The  larger  part  of  the  subsidies  outlawed  by 
th.e  Hutise  are  of  this  tyre-  these  are  the 
subsidlrs  for  potatoes,  truck  crops,  corn,  hay. 
feed  wheat,  fluid  milk,  cnlons.  lard,  sugar 
beets,  canned  vegetable.^,  and  that  part  of 
the  nic.it  subsidy  paid  to  nrnprocc-smg 
slaughterers  who  would  otlurwise  be  closed 
down 

Subsidies  nf  this  type  designed  to  induce 
gr-ater  production,  t--  mak,  up  di.Terentials 
between  one  section  of  the  ccuntry  and  a:;- 
other.  ar.d  between  low  cust  ard  high  cost 
producers,  certainly  inure  to  the  benefit  cf 
the  CL>nsume!£  But  surely  that  is  rot  an  ob- 
jection to  them  unless  it  is  the  view  ol  the 
majority  cf  the  House  that  subsidie.-  arc  de- 
sirable if  they  raise  prices  and  are  vicious 
if  they  stab'lize  prices. 

Tl^.e  ac':cn  cf  the  Hcuse  on  sub'-idics  and 
cn  laxc'^  ciies  cut  for  leccrsid-'ratlon.  The 
whole  subject,  thn  most  critidl  cn  cur  hr.me 
front,  needs  to  be  subjected  to  much  more 
informative  and  searching  reponi.ig  and  in- 
terpretation by  the  press  and  the  radio  than. 
owing  to  the  drama  of  the  war  new=,  it  has  as 
yet  had.  And  then  when  the  facts  and  the 
issues  hiVv-  become  better  understo^-d  by  all 
of  us.  the  subject  needs  a  m..re  thnitueh 
debate  in  the  Senate  titan  it  fct  in  the  Hcase. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


!  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  Nation's 
{  bv\it;tiful  shrine.  Imperishable  words 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  freemen  everj'- 
v.herr.  Yes;  words  (  xpressing  the  hopes, 
the  aspirations,  the  principles  of  an 
entire  Nation:  words  which  stir  the  souls 
;   of  men. 

i       Noiembcr  19,  1943,  was  exactly  four- 
'   score  years  after  Abraham  Lincoln  de- 
livered his  immortal  Gettysburg  Addre.ss. 
No  doubt   the  anniversary  was  fittingly 
i   commemorated  in  every  city  and  hamlet 
',   throuchout  the  United  States.     In  this 
;  Cham.bor   the    distinguished    gentleman 
i    from  Michigan.   Representative  Gfcrge 
I   A.    DoNDERO.    spoke    eloquently    of    the 
j   event.     In  San  Francisco  the  Henry  F. 
I   Budde  Publications  carried  an  editorial 
1   entitled  '■Gettysburg,  1863." 
I       As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  quote  the 
article  herewith: 

!  GE-ITYSBT'RC. —  lCf>3 

Eighty  years  ago— November  10.  1863 — on 
'  the  chill  fields  of  Gettysburg,  a  gaunt,  gsu- 
!  gling  man  addressed  a  ciowd  gathered  to 
1  c'edicato  that  bloc:dy  battlefield  of  the  Civil 
I    V.-a:. 

I        His  s;ieech  was  an  anticlimnx  to  the  bril- 
liant   oratory   of   the   great   Edward   Everett. 
I    Comparatively  few  people  heard  him  in  that 
I    radiolet^  day.     But   the  a^es  were  listening, 
I    for  he  spoke  in  the  eloquence  of  eternity 
;        Dov.n  through  the  decades  this  utterance 
has   echoed    and    re-echoed    In    ever-growing 
i    beauty,  hope,  and   prophecy      Yet  Lincc'ln's 
own  concept   cf   the  words  spcjken   that  day 
j    was  strikingly  unprophetic. 
I        "Tlie  world  will  little  note,  noi  long  remem- 
ber what    we   say   here     •     •     •  "     But  the 
world  did   note   and   did   remember,   because 
It  cculd  not  Ignore  and  could  not  forget  the 
Ecul-stirnng,  timeless  phrases  that  fell  from 
the  lips  (jf  that  sad-faced  giant,  stooped  with 
the  burden  of  his  day. 

Behind  him  lay  the  many  long  years  of  his 
own  ftflit  to  preserve  the  Union  and  to  abol- 
ish slavery.  Before  him  lay  the  fiw  bnof 
months  that  yet  remained  to  him  to  carry 
cu*  that  great  cause. 

Sa  d  he.  in  words  which  speck  for  our  day 
as  w^U  as  his  own,  "It  is  rather  for  u->  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remeinlnp 
befcr?  us — that  from  th.tse  honored  dfad  we 
take  increased  devf;ticn  to  that  cause  for 
wliich  they  gave  liie  last  full  measure  cf 
devotion  •  •  •  that  the  government  nf 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  pe.'pic  .shall 
not  j'errsh  from  the  earth." 


Br:\ins  of  0.  P.  A. 


feXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF    CALlrOF.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUdE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  2.  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Abraham 
Lincoln  Is  of  the  a?es.     His  name  will 

I  last  forever. 

I  What  a  privilege  to  study  those  kindly 
featuies   in   the   memorial   oui    yonder. 

'   What  an  in.spiratlon  to  read  his  words 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

;  Thursday.  December  2.  1943 

I       Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
'   lea\e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
i  Raymond  Clapper,  from  the  Washington 
Daiiy  News  of  November  30,  1943; 

EF.«INS    OF    O.    P.    A- 

*  (By  Raymond  Clapper) 

The  r<  al  ficht  abr^ut  suboidies  Is  to  wreck 
■    price  control.     O    P.   A    is   represe.ited   as   a 
CoUtrcijon  of  nitwits  and  lhe:,risis. 

Yet  Chester  Bov^ics.   head  of  OP    A  .  In 
4  month;,  litre  ha;  brougir.   In  wm*:   40-cdd 


I 


I 
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businessman.  Len  Henderson,  In  his  day, 
wa.H  denounced  bv  Sfnutor  GuriEY,  and  by 
people  ar'jui.d  D'.-nv-jci.i:.c  Nuii<.nal  Ccnini't- 
l»f  hrrc!-iu..r'pr.-.  J(  r  loaditig  O.  P.  A  up  with 
to-)  m  iny  K^piifchcans  Probably  four  out  of 
ftv.-  of  the  busir.es5rr.en  brought  in  lately 
voted  aHa./iii  Pies'der/.  Rotisevelt  and  p-s-  j 
•Mb.y  tv.i-th;:ds  <d  the  O.  P.  A.  perscnnel. 
bo'h  paid  and  volunteer,  are  Repvbhcans. 

A  a:  ,  rate,  the  bulk  ol  the  kfyr.icn  are. 
Its  Chesier  Bowlea  8a>s.  only  Interesled  In 
tiy.ii(^  to  &j  a  difficult  and  thankless  Jdb  in 
ti.e  most  efficient  wav  pcsslb'.e  "ar.d  then  to 
pfi  the  hell  out  of  Wa<h'.ngton  and  back  to 
Po.Ti- what  mere  pletisant  tasks" 

Here  are  some  of  the  businessmen  who 
h.ive  b«  n  employed  full  time  since  August  1 : 
James  F  Brownlee.  Deputy  Admuustraior, 
Price  IX-parlmtni.  turmeriy  presldcn*.  Prank- 
foii  Distilleries;  v;ce  president.  Gci.ci  •-!  Fc-.ds 
C;  rjwrr.'l.-.;  sa'e.n  manager.  Amcri-.-an  Sugar 
iittliilnc:  Co. 

MlUon    A     Rosenfeld.    Chu-f     Re'^tauriuit 
~- Brunei:;    fo  mt'rly    proiia-Mit.    Blue    Kitchen 
p.st-jUTa;it  chain.  New  York. 

R-«i?rtn  P  Ciainally.  Dnector.  Consumer 
CJjctIs  Pric*'  DiMiioi.;  lurmcrlv  prcsideiit.  lu- 
ll, state  Dcp,.rtraent  Stores.  New  Ycrk. 

Albert  A  Kaplan.  Chief.  Manuiuctured  Ar- 
tiole-?  E'uic-";  f':rm?rly  avlstiiU  sunf-nn- 
itndent  C.  Konyon  Co..  clothing  manufac- 
turers. Brooklyn;  operating  manager  and  as- 
bistant  to  the  vice  president.  R.  H.  Macy  Co. 
Daniel  L.  Jacubs.  senior  price  anaUst.  lUAio 
aid  Mi£cellanec,us  MaTUifaclured  Aiticles 
Brar.cli,  formerly  manager,  NfA'  Jersey  clfice. 
Y.  lie  Automotive  Duo-ibuting  Co 

Byres  H.  Gitchfll.  Chief.  Retail  DLstribullon 
Bi  >nch;  fcrmerly  president  and  mana(;ing 
ritrrctur.  Golden  R'lle  Dopartrr.ent  Stores, 
is:    Paul. 

RMi;p:i  A.  Walkey.  pttce  analyst.  Primary 
rrcdict.<  Branch;  formerly  ofBc?  manager. 
H  C.  Godman  Co.,  shoe  manufacUircri. 
Cjlumbfs,  Gh..o. 

Jean  F.  C.irroll.  Director.  Ft-  d  Pr"-"  Dlvi- 
i<lon;  formerly  branch  manager.  Krc^;  t  Gro- 
ctry  A-  Baking  Cc  .  Cincinnati. 

Oeorficy  Baker.  Assistant  to  Director.  Fod 
Pr:ce  Division;  foimerly  assistant  natlon.-xl 
niar.-uer  in  charge  of  Gcv.":nm.-'nt  s.iies  Geti- 
err.l  FCK  ds  Sales  Co     Nt  w  York. 

Max  A  C'.insfcpher.  Ch.ef.  D..,tribution 
B  anch;  formerly  presiding.  Syii.inF-J'h.T-'cr 
iltrciiandlse  Co..  CcIjv.  K-ns. 

El. nund  A.  Mesorve.  head.  Distribuiion 
Price  Section;  fornieily  matiagc.  and  meat 
buyer.  George  C.  Shaw  Co..  retail  grocery. 
Pi  rJuud.  Maine. 

Ti.cir..  :.  R  Biiidley.  price  nnaljst.  Mea's. 
Fi.h.  Fa?,  and  Oils  Branch;  formerly  mi  n- 
aver.  i;a  h  Packin^;  Cc  .  Wuterl-xT.  Iowa 

Colin  S.  Ccrdon.  Chief.  C.-'rea'f.  Fced.s.  and 
Ag.:cuUur.-vl  Chemicals  Price  Branch:  for- 
merly vice  president.  Quake.-  Cats  Co  .  Chl- 
csc 

R'lph  E  de  Ong.  price  analyst.  Cereals. 
Feeds,  aid  Agricu'iu:  il  Chemical  Price 
Bai'ch.;  formerly  secre'.ary-trf'asurer.  Paciiic 
Infecticido  l!^?titute.  San  Frareiseo.  li-.->ecu- 
vide  manu'a'"turers'  association. 

C?.rl  N  Lovegran.  head,  Prcce5.>^ed  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  Price  Section;  formerly  prcM- 
dort.  Canncrs  I^i^ue  of  Callfcrr.ia.  and  gen- 
eral manartr.  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Co., 
H.-.vward.  Calif 

rro5^-?r  Lett'inich,  business  specialist, 
Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetabies  Price  BraiKh; 
formerly  geneial  manager.  WatsonviUe 
(Cr.lif  )  Apple  GroTers  and  Packers  Assccia- 
tlun. 

Prank  E  McSweeney.  head.  Miscellaneous 
Petri. leum  Products  Price  Unit;  formerly 
Michigan  division  manager.  She.l  Oil  Co 

There  .--n't  space  to  go  on.  although  I  he.ve 
»ever..l  p.:;;es  mere  of  5uch  names 

These  men  m.u-t  succeed.  If  they  are 
rendered  IncfTec  Ive  by  hostile  congressional 
tietlcin  I  ;•  Ir.cl:  of  public  support,  then  you 
will  pay  and  ;?a/. 


Our  Miiiions  in  Canada 


EXTRNSTQi;  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  December  2.  10i3  \ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  ; 
lenvc  to  extend  ir.y  remarks  in  tho  Rec-  j 
CRD,  I  i:'iclude  the  foUowin:  editorial: 

OUK    MILLIONS   IN    C.*N.\DA 

Srcretary  of  the  Intsnor  Ickes  denounces 
thp  expenditure  v'.  $130,000,000  of  this  coxin- 
try's  ni'jnty  o  \  Can;'  iian  ol  :nd  pipe-llMC  de- 
velopr->ents  and  the  sub-eqiient  p\;rch;u-e  of 
the  oil  at  tl  25  per  barrel  r.s  ind^-fT.siMp 
wasfe  His  criticis-ms  are  uplield  by  Sene.lor 
TsuM.'.N.  head  of  the  Special  Senate  Commit- 
tee Investigating  War  Operations. 

Tlie  War  Department  Justifies  the  project 
en  tv.o  Rr.-unds:  Fir.'t.  ca  the  hesis  t  f  mi'ilary 
nc'cesslTy:  s-cnrd.  even  ft  $i  25  a  barrel  t  Is 
contended  the  oil  will  ro.=t  m.ich  l^s-  than  if 
del. vend  by  other  routes. 

It  i.s  quite  true  that  when  the  pr(  Ject 
star'ed  the  Jipanese  mcr.ce  in  the  North 
P<'riiic  wiip  much  wor-e  than  at  p'^e-'cnt.  It  Is 
also  pouU'd  out  by  defenders  of  the  project 
that  twc-'h'.rds  o'  the  length  cl  the  pipe  hue 
IS  alcny  the  Alcan  Hi  thway.  only  or.e-third 
Ircm  the  oil  v.-er.=  tc  the  li;^h's\ay.  and  this 
two-thirds  will  ceileJnly  be  U'ieftil  to  s  me- 
body.  in  the  future  ocerition  cf  the  highway 
and  the  airports  It  porvc'. 

The  project  v.Ml  be  u.^eful  to  somebody. 
Whether  the  h'"hway  tc  Alaska  on  'h  ■  ni- 
tencr  ruuie  will  be  of  much  u-^c.  for  tkiick 
or  touri.st  travel,  after  the  war  Is  over  is 
extremely  qtlesiionable.  But  certainly  the 
airpcrts  which  it  now  ser.f.-  o.i  a  military 
basi-.  w'li  be  valuable  on  '.he  cemmcrcir.l  air 
routes  of  the  pcj' -w  :r  period. 

The  que.'tion  is.  Who  will  operate  on  V.-.'-se 
air  routes?  A'^d  th.iit  que.'sticn  and  PimUar 
ones  provide  the  nub  of  nearly  every  issue 
that  has  been  raised  in  cx;.inection  with  war- 
time expenditu.es  by  the  United  Stat.es  in 
Canada 

As  inattiis  -fiiid  the  UiuteJ  Suit*-  has  no 
po:'i",i. e  a..--u;ence  i!-at  it  wiU  reap  any  per- 
manent   beneac.=    frum    tli*^    unm-'iise   ixpe;;- 
I    dltures  on  the  Aican  H.-;iivvey.  on  the  Port 
Norman  well?,  on  the  Wh.ie  H  irse  refinery, 
or  on  any  of  the  otiier  uiCiUontal  dtvclop- 
I    me;i'»s      Even    the    H  lines    Read,    a    connec- 
;    t.on  with  liie  Alcan  Highway  v  hieh  oilers  a 
!    hij'hly  advantageous  new  ro'Jle  iiom  the  t-nd 
of  the  inside  pasrege  to  :he  interior  of  Alaska, 
has  a  hitiily  preblemailcai  fuiure.  since  the 
route  pa-ses  through  a  section  within  Can- 
ada which  Is  almo-st  without  ptipulation.  and 
prraiijements  are  yet  to  be  made  lor  perma- 
I    nent  upkeep. 

Whether  the  United  State?  get.-  any  sub- 
stantial   berteiits    from    the^e    develi  pnien.s 
depend-s    upon    ajrangem.ents    between    the 
I   GiA-ernments  cf  t'-.e  United  States  aiid  Can- 
ada     And  these  arrangements,  In  turn,  may 
depend  very  largely  upon  ine  ex.ent  to  vh.eh 
I    the  business   Intererts  on  both  sides  of   the 
j    line  recognize  'he  advantnge  of  working  t.i- 

gether 

j        The  Canadian  g.Tvcrnmcnt  pi\.b;.b;y  i.ju:j 

j    gain     a     certain     temporary     advantage     07 

standing    on    Its    kgal    ri;ht3    and    a'lcwi:  5 

Cpnadian  air  lines  and  ell  companies  to  reap 

'    all  the  benetit-s  of  our  wvirt.me  er.pcrditures 

■    ill  Canada.     The  Canadian  au.hontics  ni.ght 

ar.-,v:e  that  the  expenditure;,  .ilthough  :r.  C  ui- 

I    ada.  were  as  much  for  our  safety  ar  for  theirs, 

,   and  ought  to  be  v/ntten  cfl  as  a  form  of  Icnd- 

i   lease. 


The  C,i:iadi.i!i  G-  vernmcnt  might  t3ke  t'lls 
ste.nd  Bur  we  don't  think  it  will.  We  ta-- 
lleT2  the  Canf^dian  Govrrnmenl .  and  Ca- 
nadian busmcssm.en.  and  the  Canadian  pt>p- 
ulation  generally,  reci  :?nize  that  United 
Scates  an.l  Caaad.an  intc;est6  are  mt^ir- 
twlncd  in  peace  as  v.ell  33  in  wr.r.  r.ud  thi.t 
anv  action  to  take  r.n  undue  edvatit'^fte  of 
the  other,  on  either  side,  would  b.in^  rener- 
cusslor.c.  unf.-ivorable  to  the  peoples  of  b;;ta 
countries. 

There  Is  no  necessity  to  belabor  this  point. 
Basinessmen  on  both  sides  of  the  line  ap- 
preciate it.  They  have  indicated  their  feel- 
ing by  organizing  the  trr.nrborder  F..eific 
Northwest  Trade  Association. 

The  problem  now  is  to  implement  the 
friendly  feeling  that  prevails  on  both  :  .ci^s 
cf  the  boundary.  Pr-ctlc.^l  formula,  inu?t 
be  developed  for  the  future  use  of  f.-:;liti--s 
esf.bPshPd  during  the  war  emergency. 

There  '5  no  need  to  wait  lor  the  war's  end 
to  find  these  formulas. 

Eventtial  g.Tvenimcntal  agretrnents  wiil  be 
required.  But  such  groups  as  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Trade  Asscclallou  might  wc".l  de- 
velop th:  formulas  upon  v-hicJi  icrnial  i>tjree- 
ments  will  be  based. 

We  can  thinl:  of  no  better  t.^ie  and  place 
for  Etertln.':  this  than  at  the  for'.hco.nirg 
Pneific  Northwest  Trade  /association  mefaiij 
at  SpokKne. 
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Dutter  in  Naliona!  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RE!D  F.  MURRAY 

nr  WISCONSIN 

IN  TJIE  IIOUSZ  O:    REPRESENTATIVES 

Tr.vrsdn^j.  December  2.  1913 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wi.scon.sin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  I'ocent  activities  of  groups 
and  individuals  to  promote  the  consump- 
tion of  vegetpl)le  cils  m  prefe.rnce  to 
animn!  fats,  prompt  rr.c  to  a.i>k  the.-;e 
Federal  agencies  for  an  explanation  why 
they  are  trying  to  vork  both  r>ideo  of 
the  stiet't. 

For  ex-rnpip,  tlie  W  F.  A.  i=:  pavin? 
.$1.25  a  p:eond  for  potvccred  Qp^s.  This 
is  a  good  food  Fi^t'oen  percent  of  tiie 
powdered  eggs  is  .^ci  cslde  for  our  a:med 
forces  and  83  percent  is  allocaiod  to 
lc?se-lcnd.  Theie  is  a  total  of  354.- 
000000  pounds  alloca+ed  for  the  year. 
Tr.e  pov.dered  eprr  contain.^  48  to  49  per- 
cent of  protein  and  40  to  41  p*'rcont  of 
animal  faf  and  3  5  mineral>. 

V/hile  this  prod'.ict  is  a  splendid 
source  of  animal  pzotein.  I  also  wish  Lo 
call  your  .^tten-'ion  to  the  animal  pro- 
tein in  ix)wdei»'d  .skim  milk.  Po-^dered 
.skim  milk  h-a.s  35  percent  of  a  mo.=t  ex- 
cellent animal  p'ot  nn.  This  powdered 
skim  milk  has  an  O  P.  A.  ceiliniT  of  12.5 
cents  per  pound  for  roller  aiici  14.5  cents 
per  pound  for  spray  prcte.ss. 

Tlie  protein  in  me  pound  of  p>owdered 
epf  can  bo  purcha?^ed  for  about  25  cents 
in  the  fo:m  of  sicim  milk  prottin.  But 
you  say.  yes  but  th-.  t^ovdei-ed  eggs  have 
41  percent  01  fat.  aro  il.i.'^  mii.kes  it  much 
m.cre  vsltiable,  I  subi^cribc  to  that  state- 
ment. On  tins  ba^'S  nearly  a  dollar  is 
being  paid  for  tlie  0.41  pound  of  animal 
fa:,  or  iibouf  $2  pc:  'oound  for  lat.  I 
believe  thc-e  r,n!mal  lais  have  proper- 


ties  wliicli  make  them  excei  vetietab'.o 
oils. 

Alter  th.c  W.  F.  A.  follows  this  proce- 
dure ard  produce.^  and  allocittcs  354. OOO.- 

000  pounds  of  powdeicd  ei;;4s  in  a  yoar, 
and  pays  on  tiio  ba  -is  of  abcut  $2  a 
pound  for  ti;e  fr.t  tiierem.  it  is  not  evi- 
dent '.0  me  h.ow  in  the  name  of  ccmmon 
.>-tnse  th.e  same  \V.  F.  A.  can  claim  tliat 
butierfat — 46  cent,^  per  pound  for  butter 
80  percent  fat — ai  5V  o;  58  cents  per 
pound  should  be  replaced  b.-  a  vegetable 
c.l. 

It  would  .'-ound  rather  ridiculous  to 
suggest  using  vfj-ct  >ble  oils  in  place  of 
the  natural  animal  fat  m  powdered 
ep?;.^.  It  is  ju.t  as  illogical  to  make  the 
siLKgc^tion  to  repiaci-  butterfat  witn 
vegetable  oils. 

One  fact  is  evident — tiie  W.  F.  A.  can- 
not in  conscience  be  both  f^^l■l  and  fov\l. 
The  W.  F.  A.  most  assuredly  should  not 
pay  $2  per  pound  for  one  animal  fat  that 
1-;  only  of  eoual  food  value  to  another 
nnimal  f..t  that  tiiey  crroneou.sly  con- 
tend is  not  even  v.or'h  57  cents  to  the 
consuming  publ'c  of  America.  The 
W.  F.  A.  leaves  one  with  the  impression 
that  they  do  not  wi.>h  10  approach  these 
food  problems  eitlier  on  a  scientific, 
practical,  or  common-.sense  basis.  The 
W.  F.  A.  seems  more  desirous  of  the  po- 
litical approach  to  these  food  problems. 
They  should  get  on  one  side  of  this  street 
or  the  other  and  not  be  trying  to  mis- 
lead the  American  people. 

Tlie  following  article  by  Chri*;  L.  Chris- 
tensen.  formerly  dean  of  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  College,  gives  the  facts  in 
connection  with  thi.-^  great  food  known 
as  butter. 

I  From  the  Wi.con'in  Medical  Ji;urnal| 
Buttl:r  I.N  Nati('.n.\l  He.\lth 

(By  Ch'is  L.  Christeu;en,  formerly  clean. 
college  of  agricultiue;  director,  agricul- 
tural experiment  stiiiiuii,  Univeisny  of 
Wisconsin) 

Butter  is  a  tasty,  highly  concentrated  lood 
prcdtict,  with  great  nutritional  values.  It 
f'Lirnishes    large    quantities    of    heat    energy, 

1  linking  far  ahead  of  sugar  in  caloric  value, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  source  of  certain  vita- 
mins and  accessory  fv.)od  substances  which 
promote  the  growtii.  health,  and  well-being 
of  man.  As  butter  is  easily  and  almost  com- 
pletely digested,  these  nutritional  substances 
;,rc  made  available  for  utilization  by  the  hu- 
man body. 

Those  are  some  cf  the  chief  reasons  that 
butler  is  regarded  by  scientists  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  menu,  and  those  are  the  rea- 
sons given  by  Conrad  Elvelijem.  nationally 
known  biochemist  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  member  of  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tional Committee  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  for  resaidlng  butier  as  a  good  food 
product  for  all  pges. 

WISCONSIN    HAS    HIGH    STANDARD 

Although  butter  Is  uniformly  good  a?  a 
food,  diffcient  tieinpies  vary  In  com])Os;tlcn 
rmd  q-aaii*y.  accorduui  to  Elvehjem  Butter 
produced  under  differer.r  cinclitlons  may  con- 
tain anywhere  from  1')  to  90  percent  fats. 
State  laws,  however,  protect  the  consumer 
by  requiring  that  butter  for  ptibiic  sale  must 
contain  at  least  80  percent  fat.-;  The  natural 
color  of  butter  may  vary  fiom  deepest  yellow 
to  e.laie&t  wiiite. 

VITAMIN    A    AND    C^nCTFNE 

Whl'e  vit'\min  content  may  also  vary  In 
difterer.t  btiiter  sample.^,  vitamin  A.  the  fat- 
soluble  food  substance  necessary  for  the  pre- 


vention o:  coriam  tvues  of  "^kin  dis  .\i<"'-s  i.  iil 
eye  ccnuiticns  su'h  i.s  niwht  blinaiiess  ainl 
xerophtiiaimia.  is  found  in  all  butter.  Its 
1  cccuirencc  in  nr.ture  is  ass_.ciatev.l  with  tiii 
I  yellow  plant  pi^^inents.  the  carotenes,  which 
are  converted  in  tiic  huni.in  or  r.nimal,  yield- 
ing vr...m.n  A, 

The  ni^  i-uicments  ot  the  v.tan.in  A  clh- 
tcnt  of  butter  are  compllcir.ed  by  tiie  vitam.in 
A-carotenc  relationship. 

Butter  v,i:h  a  higli  carotene  c  ii'.eiit  and 
conscq'uently  brigiit  yellow  in  color,  may  have 
a  lew  vitaniln  A  content,  and  still  have  a  high 
Potency,  since  carotene  Is  converted  to  vita- 
min A  m  the  body  Vitamin  A  itself  is  a 
colorUbS.  oily  substeiice,  and  buiter  with  a 
high  vitamin  A  content,  and  viitually  color- 
less, has  a  lew  carotene  content  rhcrcfore. 
while  a  >-'ccd  natural  dark  yellov,-  t  .ne  Is  a 
goud  ind. cation  of  the  presence  of  carot-^ne. 
e.bse-.ce  o:  that  color  dors  not  niei.n  that  the 
butter  13  deficient  in  total  vitamin  A 

JUNE   SETS    rAITFRN    FOR   WINTrK    FEEDING 

A  ch.mge  in  dairy  ration  will  alter  the 
vitamin  content  of  the  butter  produced.  By 
takmr;  dairy  animals  off  pasture  a  source  of 
,  Cirotene  is  removed  from  their  diet,  and  the 
Mtamin  A  value  of  the  butter  produced  from 
their  milk  drops  off  as  much  as  50  percent. 
However,  dairymen,  now  recognizing  this 
fact,  are  t.''klne  mea.'^ures  to  prevent  this  de- 
crease by  supplementing  the  winter  feeding 
with  rich,  green  alfalfa  hay  or  other  products 
high  in  carotene. 

EUTTER    AS    A    SOURCE    OF    VITAMIN    D 

Vitamin  D  is  also  present  in  butter,  and 
while    it    may    vary    In    amount    in    different 

,  samples  of  butter,  all  butter  is  a  fair  sou.ce 
of  this  vitamin  which  is  so  essential  to  the 

i  bony  structure.  The  natural  source  of  vita- 
min D.  of  course,  is  sunlight,  and  thus  it 
has  been  found  that  butter  produced  during 
th"  winter  months  from  the  milk  of  animals 
deprived  of  sunlleht  and  pasture  is  lower 
in  vitamin  D  content  than  Is  butter  pro- 
duced durin^  the  summer  months  when  the 
animals  are  on  pasture  and  in  the  sunlight. 

!  Physicians  recognize,  of  course,  that  fl'h 
liver  oils  are  far  superior  to  butter  in  sup- 

I  plying  the  antirachitic  factor  so  important 
in  preventing  rickets  and  osteomalacia, 
Hovever.  butter  furnishes  an  auxiliary  supply 
of  vitamin  D,  and  artificial  enrichment  of  it 
by  ultraviolet  rays  makes  it  an  even  better 

I    source, 

NEW    BITITER    FACTOR 

Most  recent  research  has  revealed  a  new 
factor  In  butter,  as  yet  unnamed.  The  sub- 
stance has  never  been  Isolated,  and  although 
work  is  now  co'ng  ahead  rapidly  on  It,  all 
that  is  yet  known  is  that  young  animals  grow 
much  better  when  supplied  with  it  than 
when  fed  only  vitamins  A  and  D  and  supple- 
mentary fats  of  a  nondalry  origin. 

DICISTIBILITT    OF    BUTTER 

The  digestibility  of  butter  is  uniformly 
good.  All  fats  with  a  low  melting  point  are 
easy  to  digest,  and  butter  is  in  this  class  of 
fats,  ranking  second  only  to  C.5h  liver  oils 
In  ease  of  digestion  and  completeness  of  utili- 
zation. Besides,  butter  on  digestion  yields 
fatty  acids  cf  low  molecular  weight,  which 
play  an  important  role  in  the  process  of 
metabolism, 

HUMAN  REQUIREMENTS 

Abcut  2  ounces  cf  good  butter  daily  will 
supply  the  vitamin  A  requirements  of  an 
average  child,  and  2  to  3  ounces  of  butter 
with  a  pint  of  whole  milk  daily  will  be  quite 
adequate  fcr  an  adult's  vitamin  A  require- 
ments Butter  is  not  to  be  depended  upon 
alone  for  an  adequate  supply  of  vitamin  D. 
although  its  value  as  an  accet-scry  source  of 
vitamin  D  is  very  Important.  Just  what 
amount  cf  the  newly  discovered  butterfat 
growth  factor  is  required  fur  normal  growth, 
and  to  what  degree  butter  is  adequate  la  sup- 


p'.>i:.g  it.  h;nc  net  been  established  How- 
twr.  '.e.-eaich  imi.ca'es  ihi.t  bu'.ter  may  prove 
adcqu  tp  ;o  stipply  mans  requirements  <.f 
ihii    oubci.nce. 

ihe  inipurtauce  ol  tlie  nutritional  vain- 
cf  butter  v.as  not  alw..ys  as  fully  recognized 
OS  It  is  today  Scientists  had  knov.  n  for 
\ear.<  that  fat.s  are  nteded  for  human  growth, 
bu'  until  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
when  E  V.  McCollum  made  his  first  studlc - 
r»t  the  University  of  W.'scoi-.sin.  lnt!e  else 
was  known,  and  no  Httonip;  had  been  xvnn* 
to  determine  which  fats  are  needed  and  why. 

OSIINTALS  rnUND  WAT  TO  FRE".  ENT  BFRrEE«I 

It  was  thicucrh  n  sequence  cf  ex;3eriments 
periormed  over  a  peruxl  of  more  than  a 
quarter  century  that  there  was  ultir-'ately 
broiight  to  light  tl-e  prc.-eni.  though  yet  m- 
co^iplete.  knov\ ledge  cf  this  unnamed  fuct*jr 
present  in  tuiter  which  we  do  know  to  be 
e.'sential  to  growth  Included  in  this  series 
of  Investigations  v. as  tlie  search  for  the  cause 
o!  beriberi. 

When  beriberi  and  other  nervous  disorders 
were  taking  their  yearly  toll  of  human  lives 
in  Japan  in  the  1870  s  it  was  suspected  that 
this  di.;er;se  was  tiie  result  of  some  undis- 
covered rn.crn-organism.  Tliat  suspicion  was 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  disease 
fippeared  among  the  low-class  fishermen, 
farmers,  coolies,  and  river-dwellers,  who  lived 
In  crowded  areas  in  Japanese  villages.  Tl\e 
dt.sease  tO(.,k  its  biggest  toll  immediately  after 
heavy  floods,  and  this  again  confirmed  the 
bacterial  theory,  since  almost  all  diseases 
caused  by  bacteria  make  their  heaviest  rav- 
&ves  in  flood  time  when  drinking  water  and 
f o^d  are  apt  to  be  polluted. 

When  the  dlsea«:e  broke  out.  during  tre 
Rurso- Japanese  War.  and  despite  Isolation, 
spread  rapidly  among  the  sailors  In  the  Mi- 
kado's navy,  a  m.orc  concentrated  effort  was 
made  to  determine  the  nature  and  cau' e 
of  the  disep.se.  Reference  to  earlier  medical 
records  revealed  that  a  Dutch  scientist  named 
E:Jkman.  working  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
had  made  experiments  on  pigeons,  producing 
a  disease  not  unlike  beriberi.  E'jkman  had 
produced  this  disease  spontaneously  In  birds 
isolated  from  any  chance  of  contagion,  and 
his  final  ccnchislons  were  that  the  disease 
was  a  result  of  feeding  the  pigeons  polished 
rce  This  lent  impetus  to  the  search  being 
m.ade  by  the  Japanese  admirals,  since  the 
staple  food  on  their  navy's  ration  was  pol- 
ished rice.  With  a  change  in  their  ration  to 
unpolished  rice  the  disease  subsided,  and 
thereafter  the  sailors  were  served  unpolished 
rice 

While  this  brought  to  light  an  Important 
feature  of  the  disease.  It  still  had  not  revealed 
the  fundamental  cause  of  beriberi.  Sci- 
entists began  a  search  for  the  element,  ap- 
parently present  in  the  outer  shell  of  un- 
polished rice,  which  prevented  beriberi,  and 
the  first  suspect  was  phosphorus.  Eraser 
and  Stanton  discarded  that  view,  howe\er 
when  they  found  that  an  extract  from  rice 
poll&hings  containing  only  15  percent  of  the 
total  pho;=phf  rus  would  rtiU  prevent  beriberi. 
while  the  remaining  85  percent  phosphorus 
extract  had  no  contrtji  over  the  disease. 

Meanwhile  Funk.  In  Poland,  had  Isolated 
a  compound  from  rice  polishlngs,  which 
within  a  few  hours  restored  the  ability  to 
fly  to  a  pige<in,  paralyzed  by  neurltl*.  How- 
e-.er,  he  had  neither  identified  nor  analyzed 
his  new  vitamin. 

WISCONSIN   INVESTIGATIONS  FUNDAMENTAL 

At  this  time  E  V.  McCollum,  a  young  Yale 
graduate,  was  lust  entfrmg  the  field  of  nu- 
tritional Investigation  nt  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  working  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.-  E.  B  Hart  and  th.e  venerable  Stephen 
Moultcn  Babcork,  While  taking  his  appren- 
ticeship at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, ynung  McCcllum  read  with  interest 
these  reports  of  the  search  for  the  food  fac- 
te; s  so  vital  10  life  aiid  gcx>d  health. 
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One  Item  In  partlcu.'ar  Interested  him:  the  ' 
•lory  of  the  CJcrman  s>cientisi3  who  had  fed  ! 
rats  a  diet  completely  balanced  b\it  contaln- 
U.ii  yi-c  pht.rUo  only  In  the  inorganic  state. 
The  German  scientists  had  refjorted  that 
their  animals  died  lor  the  lack  of  thjs  phos- 
phoru.'.  bu'.  McCollum  que.-t:oned  their  find- 
ings He  tried  the  tost  himself,  and  dis- 
cov<>red  that  the  rats  he  fed  lived  and  prew 
t/»  be  fnt  and  healthy  One  animal  nearly 
doubled  Its  weight  In  less  than  2  months  en 
this  tame  diet,  which  the  German  biochem- 
ists had  claimed  was  fatal  to  their  rats 

Osborne  and  Mendel.  Amc-r.can  fecitntlsts. 
tn,lnR  a  s.mllar  experiment  and  following 
the  procedure  of  their  test.s,  hnd  the  same 
resu!tj  as  the  German  sclentL'ts.  This  was 
perplexing  to  McCollum.  as  well  as  to  other 
Bc:entlsu>  and  he  proceeded  to  determine 
wherein  his  experiments  differed  from  those 
of  the  other  workers.  He  compared  the  ra- 
tions U5ed.  and  found  that  In  his  own  ration 
he  had  used  butter  for  the  source  of  fat  In 
the  diet,  whl'.e  the  other  two  experlmenter,=i 
had  u-ed  lard.  From  this  McCollum  learned 
that  buttrrfat  Is  essential  to  growth  and 
health,  and  tests  conducted  later  by  hlmsolf 
f.nd  a  coworker.  Margaret  Davis,  verified  this 
conclusion  Osborne  and  Mendel  worked  In- 
dependently, and  shortly  after  McCollum  and 
Davis  published  a  report  in  June  1913,  they 
toid  of  a  butterfat  and  egg  yolk  factor  which 
greatly  promoted  growth,  revealing  that  cer- 
tain eye  conditions  and  skin  disorders  could 
be  traced  to  a  deficiency  of  that  butterfat 
factor 

ONI  vrrAMIN  OK  TWO? 

At  first  scK  ntists  wondered  whether  McCol- 
lums  discovery  Involved  tlie  same  element 
which  Funk  had  found  In  nee  pollshlngs. 
However,  experiments  were  performed,  and 
rats  from  the  same  litter  placed  side  by  side. 
one  living  on  a  diet  which  included  only  rice 
pollahings.  and  the  other  on  a  diet  Including 
butterfat  alone,  mcde  minimum  growih 
gains.  Only  the  animals  which  received  both 
compounds  were  strong  and  healthy.  These 
results  Indicated  that  there  were  two  lactors 
Involved.  In  1916  McColium  further  clarified 
the  matter  by  naming  the  element  which 
Punk  had  discovered  vitamin  B.  and  the 
butterfat  factor  vitamin  A. 

Vitamin  B,  then  believed  to  be  a  simple 
compound,  but  now  revealed  to  be  a  complex 
collection  oX  separate  vitamins,  appeared  In 
green  vegetables,  eggs.  nuts,  and  liver.  That 
Is  the  reason  bei;berl  bad  followed  floods, 
which  had  destroyed  vegetable  gardens  and 
poultry  bouses.  leaving  only  polished  rice  and 
fish  for  the  people  to  eat. 

Testa  performed  to  determine  the  source 
ot  vitamin  A  had  revealed  Its  presence  In 
quantity  In  the  flah-Uver  oils  and  in  butter. 
Later  inveatlgations  to  determine  the  source 
of  vitamin  D  revealed  that  butter  waa  also 
fairly  rich  in  the  sunshine  vitamin. 

iini'B  coirraiNs  a  c«owth  tactim 
After  these  experiments  the  scientists  were 
satisfied  that  they  knew  all  the.e  was  to  learn 
about  butter,  until  Edwin  Bret  Hprt.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  biochemist,  began  some 
additional  experiments.  Some  of  his  experi- 
ments, together  with  other  work  carried  on 
in  the  biochemistry  department,  convinced 
him  that  there  was  something  yet  unrevealed 
In  butter:  that  there  was  an  accessory  growth 
substance  which  did  not  occur  elrewhcre. 
This  factor  Is  ns  yet  unnamed. 

RcMMTh  workers  began  work  on  the  prob- 
lem and  obtained  evidence  that  this  factor 
czlsta.  and  so  far  testa  have  not  shown  its 
presence  anywhere  except  In  animal  fats. 
At  this  time  experiments  are  being  made  to 
Isolate  and  identify  the  factor,  and  after  that 
more  tests  will  determine  its  source  and 
what  quantlttes  of  it  are  nec<}ed  for  nermal 
growth.  Oeflrteney  in  what  th«  ■eientista 
njw  call  the  buiterfat  growth  factor  shows 


Its  greatest  effect  in  new-born  animals  The 
new  growth  lactor  is  no  known  compound, 
bm  Is  s.'.me  rew  typ"  of  sp'uraied  fatty  acid, 
the  presence  of  which  encfnirares  normal 
grcwLli  and  deveioprr.ent.  and  a  cicflclency  ol 
which  results  in  poor  health  and  stunted 
gr..Wi.h. 

Butter,  therefore.  perf>  rms  an  Important 
part  in  the  promotion  of  gr<^t':\  and  g"Od 
health  by  supply. r.^  heat  enertry  and  essenti."-.! 
vitamins.  Its  pclen'lalltie.s  ure  n-^t  ^et  fully 
revealed,  but  what  we  knov;  of  butter  Justi- 
fies the  claim  that  it  is  not  cnly  an  f^ci-lKnt 
but  an  ec-entlal  food  for  erowm?;  cluUlren, 
and  that  it  !s  a  tasty  and  he  Uhlul  food  for 
adults  of  all  ages. 


Extracts  From  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  Adopted 
by  the  Executire  Committee  of  the 
American  Legion  at  Indianapolis,  No- 
vember 18,  1943 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNTmCXJr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  2.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  wish  to  read  to  the  House  two 
short  paragraphs  from  a  letter  which  I 
received  yesterday.  This  letter  was 
written  by  a  very  thoughtful  constituent, 
a  veteran  of  the  last  war,  and  a  man 
whose  opinion  and  judgment  I  respect. 
I  quote: 

In  spite  Of  Mr.  Hull's  denia's  (which  do  not 
flatly  deny  anyhow)  it  looks  as  though  Greut 
Britain  and  we  were  flirting  with  the  idea  of 
peace  with  Germany.  Warning  of  worse 
terms  later  unless  the  Germans  change  their 
government  now  presupposes  their  free  will 
to  make  terms — and  that  Is  very  far  from 
unconditional  surrei^.der.  In  fact.  the 
••unless"  is  In  Itself  terms!  Wors?  yet. 
changing  their  government  would  be  a«  fu- ;le 
and  fatal  to  us  as  were  their  prom'se."^  marte 
to  each  of  their  victims  In  turn  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war.  as  faithless  as  their  promises 
at  Versailles.  It  is  even  suggested  that  some- 
one speaking  for  Germany  might  be  present 
at  the  next  conference  of  the  Allied  repre- 
sentatives. 

This  Is  hideous.  I  hate  war.  of  course,  tut 
why  go  through  80  percent  of  the  agony  and 
then  stop) — and  have  100  percent  to  bo  done 
over  again  by  the  next  generation?  More- 
over, next  time  we  might  be  the  first  attacked. 

These  two  paragraphs  not  only  speak 
for  themselves  but  they  also  express  my 
views  on  this  subject. 

While  giving  thought  to  this  subject 
my  colleagues  may  be  interested  to  read 
extracts  frorri  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  adopted  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Legion  at  Indianapolis,  Ind..  November 
18. 1943: 

To  spare  the  next  generation  what  we  are 
going  through  now  is  our  greatent  objective 
There  are  two  chief  essentials  to  this — to  win 
the  war  so  thoroughly  thnt  there  cm  he  n'. 
doubt  about  It  and  to  create  a  peare  which  in 
one  in  fact  and  not  merely  In  ri;imc. 


Our  International  relations.  anJ  therefore 

our  citizens,  will  be  affected  for  gj..eraticr.3 
by  whether  peace  come;-  as  I'.ie  result  c'  com- 
plete victory  or  is  me.-ely  a  premature  product 
of  w-ir  weaiinci.;.  To  hesitate,  with  our  goal 
in  sight,  could  only  mean  greater  bloodshed 
and  destruction. 

The  American  Legion  believes  in  laCi.ng 
facts,  even  when  unpleasant.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Germany  now  is  fiehtl:.-  fcr  a 
deadlock  in  order  to  ["^in  better  p^ace  t'.-rm':, 
and  there  is  re:u  daiii^cr  of  her  accomplishing 
this  If  we  re.ax  our  efforts  for  a  sin'Ue  in.Siuni. 
Another  certainty  is  that  Germany  is  si-eking 
a  negotiated  peace,  as  a  Icuudatun  on  winch 
to  build  prosperity  f i  r  herself  at  the  ex^poase 
of  other  nations  Before  this  war  begaii,  Gcr- 
m.ans  were  coiitin'if.r.y  boasting  that  they 
won  the  peace  lu  1918  even  though  they  lose 
that  war.  it  v.iil  pay  us  now  to  rtmczn'cer 
how  they  ace  .nipl.thed  it  then,  in  the  li£;ht 
of  the  propaganda  ci'.mpaign  which  they  are 
already  beginning.  They  did  it  then  by  tiring 
out  the  Allies  until  they  accepted  a  ecfti 
armistice  and  a  snfter  peace;  by  playing  upon 
our  sympathic?,  ar.d  esperially  for  the  Ger- 
man chiidrrn.  whom  th'v  were  plannlnc;  'o 
build  up  into  bolditrs  f  ir  the  next  war;  by 
layinp  the  blame  upon  one  man.  the  Ka'ser. 
and  claiming  that  the  German  peopl"  them- 
selves were  not  guilty;  by  promises  and  faL^e 
statements  which  led  to  the  foigivene^s  of 
Ir.demni'ie.t;  and  to  huge  loans  which  were 
never  repiiid  Indeed  by  conrtarit  repetition 
of  cUver  propaganda  they  actually  si:cce:ded 
in  turning  the  picture  around,  so  that  they 
came  to  be  louiced  upon  almost  as  victmij 
instead  of  as  the  aggressors. 

In  the  light  of  o'ar  c,'*?n  experience,  it  is 
our  duty  to  warn  our  fellow  cillzfn.;  a'^.:iiist 
this  d.i;iger.  At  this  very  moment  th:*  .Vr.^.s 
arc  de.strc  ynv^  hundrtt's  of  precious  .Xinerican 
lives:  they  are  ruthle.'^.^ly  turning  Italy  iiuo  a 
sl-.ambles-;  they  are  cnielly  starving  thoi--^  peo- 
ples whose  lands  tley  occupy — all  with  the 
c:*^;;bcrate  purpose  of  wearins;  us  end  cur 
ni.ies  dijwii  until  we  are  ready  to  ac;cpi  a 
negotiattd  pe.Lce.  In  reply  tiiey  sl.cv.ld  ':e 
toid  m  unmistakable  language  tl.at  tiie 
harder  they  make  it  for  others  the  harder  it 
must  po  with  them.  They  will  try  to  placa.e 
us  by  getting  rid  of  Hitler,  and  probably  by 
dissolving  the  Nazi  Pa.ty,  but  they  will 
remain  the  same  Boche — bent  on  world  dom;- 
nmon  and  self-profit  at  the  expense  of  cth?r 
nations.  Japan,  too.  is  dangerous.  d?adlv 
danpercuE.  but  at  lea.st  we  see  that  danger 
and  realise  their  crude  brutality.  Germany 
i.s  cleverer  and  more  plausible,  but  both  na- 
tions are  a  world  menace.  Both  nations  must 
be  completely  beaten  dCA-n  and  not  given  a 
breaching  ppell  when  they  cry  "kamciad  " 
This  Is  neither  a  duotrine  of  revenge  nrr  of 
hate.  It  is  merely  the  same  common  sense 
that  stops  the  rriininally  insane  so  that  they 
cannot  gn  on  killing  others. 
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Soviet  friendship  meeting  at  Pliiladel- 
phia.  Pa.,  on  November  4.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre."=;s 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  June  22.  1941.  Adolf  Hitler,  after  due 
consuiiaiion  wiih  his  intuitions,  took  the 
plui.ge  into  the  deepest  nailita.ry  quagm're 
kr.o'.vn  to  modern  nian  It  was  n  pm;d  army 
whii  h  he  sent  on  that  day  into  Soviet  Russ  a. 
though  net  loo  proud  to  lollovv  tie  prefciibed 
A-\is  pattern  of  the  treacherous  sn.ak  puiicu 
in  v.i-iaiiun  of  paot  a^ii-finent.-. 

At  that  time  we  in  America  heard  the  pre- 
chcilon  of  certain  home-^rown  exj/cr.  s  on  in- 
ternational affaas — the  prediction  tiiat  Hit- 
ler's war  machine  would  ciu-^h  the  Red 
Army — and  1  qu  ite.  "within  2  months." 

J-  has  been  a  long  2  mi'iuhs. 

I  ai;i  not  one  of  thrive  erpeits.  But  I  wel- 
cc  me.  along  with  miilions  c-l  other  Americans, 
the  oppur'iuniiy  which  tliis  occasion  ttfers, 
just  alter  the  mo.st  triumphant  of  all  mis- 
sions to  Moscow,  to  look  back  over  the  in- 
sphing  recc.d  of  our  gaiiani  ally  in  war,  and 
to  looK  Bh';Kd  to  the  no  less  inspiring  cer- 
tainty that  she  will  be  our  ally  In  peace. 

Th-j  tradition  of  friendship  between  these 
twu  great  Nations,  the  Unaed  States  and  the 
Ur,i(<n  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repubi.cs.  dales 
back  years  beyond  the  at'acks  which  have 
made  us  warring  allies.  And  events  of  the 
la--t  lew  days,  the  signal  victories  that  have 
been  achieved  both  on  the  balilefield  and  at 
the  council  table,  are  enough  m  themselves 
to  fill  t^ur  hfans  with  pratiturto  to  our  own 
national  leaderthip  which  a  decade  ago  com- 
m.iied  our  country  to  the  recognition  of  and 
tsiabliehment  of  firm  friendship  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  character  of  that  reccgnltion  was  real- 
istic, as  has  been  the  rharac'er  of  dealings 
between  these  two  Nations  ever  since — ai.d 
as  we  feel  both  confident  and  graiitied  that 
they  will  continue  to  be.  For  realism,  which 
has  never  sat  well  among  the  myths  of 
Berchttsgaden  nor  a;  tended  the  hemispheric 
pipe  dieams  of  Tokyo,  Is  the  very  substance 
and  hfeblood  of  a  lasting  friendship  among 
nations. 

For  it's  own  good  reasons — especially  col- 
lective security  and  aid  In  lis  own  indus- 
trialization, the  Soviet  Union  sought  collab- 
oration with  us.  And  for  our  own  reasons — 
our  fore&ighted  suspicion  of  possible  trouble 
with  Japan  and  also  for  the  give  and  take  ol 
commerce  In  prospect,  we  welcomed  that 
collaboration. 

On  November  18.  1933.  2  days  after  the 
reestablishment  of  diplomatic  relations. 
President  Roosevelt  summed  ii  up  by  declar- 
ing that  the  impelling  motive  of  the  Soviet- 
American  conversations  was,  I  quote,  "the 
desire  of  both  countries  for  peace  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  peaceful  purposes  of 
the  civilized  world  '' 

That  desire  still  lives.  Through  the  ordeal 
of  fire,  through  the  hour  of  mounting  doubt 
as  the  aggressor  made  his  terrible  bid  lor 
supremacy.  It  turned  from  desire  to  an  un- 
shakable resolve.  Today,  as  the  armies  of 
four  great  piowers  score  triumph  after  tri- 
umph over  the  breaking  ranks  of  that  same 
enemy,  it  turns  from  resolve  to  certainty. 

As  one  of  the  terms  under  which  diplomatic 
relationship  was  reestablished,  the  Soviet 
Government  undertook  to  "respect  scrupu- 
lously the  Indisputable  right  of  the  United 
States  to  order  its  own  lile  within  its  own 
jurlJKilction  in  its  own  way."  Among  other 
promises,  both  parties  to  the  agreement  were 
pledged  to  refrain  from  any  act  tending  to 
Incite  or  encourage  armed  intervention  This 
latter  has  been  regarded  by  many  ftpecialuu 
In  international  law  as  equivalent  to  a  pledge 
of  nonaggreesion. 

Both  nations  hsve  lived  up  to  their  word, 
Aaa  the  accord  which  was  entered  10  jrear* 
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ago  by  men  and  peoples  of  good  will  has.  in 
peace  a^id  In  war,  brcagat  fortli  a  harvest 
in  thes<'  Intervening  years  many  times  richer 
than  el  her  party  otiJd  have  foreseen. 

What  mcmcuto-cis  years  they  liave  been. 
They  Lave  brought  us,  here  in  America, 
through  the  passing;  of  an  eld.  an  outworn 
set  of  traditiou-s  and  practices,  end  Into  the 
path  t.'.Et  leads  our  pec  pie  toward  a  gi  eater 
share  la  the  four  freedcms.  Wc  ba\e  wit- 
ne.fx^d.  In  th-  se  ye..rs.  a  va^t  resurgence  of 
the  ciomi'cratic  spirit,  a  rcne^fctnce  to  in- 
sistent that  total  war,  world  war,  cannot 
perm.men'Jy  hold   It   in  check. 

In  th:  t  rcnev.al  of  hi  pe  for  the  common 
man  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Slaves 
have  worked  and  marciiod  side  by  side.  To- 
d:.y,  Willi  Groat  Bniain,  China,  and  their 
c;tl:er  ahies,  they  are  fit,Ltlng  side  by  side. 
Lei-t  a:  >oue  dou'ot  the  program  of  action  of 
our  Soviet  ally,  let  me  qucte  from  an  ad- 
dicsi  by  the  Eviviet  leader,  Jcseoh  Stalin, 
given  en  the  twenty-fifih  anniversary  of  the 
October  Revolution.     I  qucte: 

•"The  program  of  action  of  the  Anglo- 
Soviet-Amencan  coalition  is:  Abolition  of 
racial  exclusivene&s,  equality  of  nations  and 
i:.te.;niy  oi  their  territories,  libeiaiiou  of  the 
tntlrtved  nations  and  the  restoration  of  their 
sovereign  rights,  the  right  of  every  nation 
to  manat;e  its  aflairs  in  its  o'*n  way,  economic 
aid  to  nations  that  have  suffered  and  assist- 
ance in  esLabliohmg  their  material  welfare, 
restoration  of  democratic  liberties,  and  de- 
fctructicn  of  the  Hitler  regime." 

Duiing  the  10  years  of  oiu-  good-neighbor- 
hood with  the  Soviet  Unii-n  we  have  mu- 
tually lived  up  to  other  obligations.  Long 
before  the  inception  of  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram— before  there  was  need  of  that — Amer- 
ica was  supplying  goods  and  services  and  the 
fekillo  of  men  to  help  speed  our  neighbors 
tremendous  program  of  industrialization. 
Our  engineers  helped  to  build  the  great  dams 
and  power  projects  and  factories,  helped  set 
up  the  originals  after  which  others,  dotting 
the  vait  expanse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  weie 
modeled.  And  in  business  as  in  political 
ccmmiimentfi,  the  Russians  have  kept  their 
word.  No  nation's  credit  has  been  belter 
than  that  rf  Soviet  Russia. 

It  was  fitting  that  there  should  have 
evolved  this  meeting  of  minds,  this  recogni- 
tion of  mutual  purposes,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Behind  it  there 
had  been  a  long  tradition  of  friendship — 
again  based  solidly  on  the  realism  that  some 
care  to  call  self-interest,  but  which,  among 
nations,  is  the  only  tradition  of  friendship 
which  ha.i  any  real  Insurance  value. 

There  are  many  of  these  practical,  down- 
to-earth  common  denominators,  the  nicst 
6Uit.ng.  of  course,  being  the  fact  that  these 
great  powers  are  the  world's  two  dominant 
continental  nations.  There  is  more  in  this 
than  geography.  For  this  kind  of  geography 
overlaps  into  and  vitally  allecU  the  think- 
ing, tne  planning  of  these  nations  for  the 
future  of  their  peoples.  The  Russians,  like 
us,  must  do  everything  in  a  big  way.  They 
have  gone  into  the  vast  stretches  of  Siberia, 
through  the  foresU,  their  great  mountains 
and  long  rivers,  much  as  we  swashbuckled 
Into  the  frontier  of  our  great  West.  Even 
when  they  stage  a  Stalingrad,  they  stage  a 
good  big  one,  bagging  Nazi  troops  by  the 
htuidreds  of  thousands,  and  not  failing  to 
come  home  with  everylxxly  from  the  generals 
on  down. 

This  way  of  thinking,  of  doing,  draws  us 
together.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  in 
every  great  international  crisis  that  we  Amer- 
icans have  had  to  face  over  the  past  hundred 
years,  the  Russians  have  always  ttuned  up  at 
our  side. 

It  was  no  accident  of  history,  therefore, 
that  during  the  Civil  War,  at  a  time  when 
relationships  of  the  Unu>n  with  powers  out- 
side lU  borders  were  la  a  paftlctUarljr  shaJiy 


state,  the  Russian  Fleet  appeared  In  New 
York  Harbor.  It  was  no  accident  that  when 
t  thir  powers  were  reaching  out  for  thJ 
Hawaiian  1  '.;  iids  tcwiu-d  the  clcso  of  the  1^  t 
cfntur>.  llusi-la,  th!vi.it;h  iustrui  lions  tcni  to 
her  Anifc<.;?ud>'r  at  W.»^liingion,  aclvi.-od  i  ur 
Governn-.e.it  that  ^hc  woUld  look  with  f.txcr 
on  Amnic-ia  acquisition  of  tht  i£:.-.iids  end, 
in  giving  u=  thit  as.-arance  of  her  att;'iucle. 
Etrcngtheiied  otir  own  detcrmliu.liou  to  add 
this  Vital  delensc  outpost 

Wl.cn  Ru.iia  sold  Al..-ka  to  us— not  for 
love  but  fur  nn  ney  and  for  commcn  sense 
prL.ctic^l:ty- -.  l.v'  km -a-  that  In  relliiqui.shin*? 
her  only  territory  in  the  Western  Hcm-J-phrie 
the  would  te  in  no  way  endangering  Jersclf, 
but.  en  the  c;  ntrr.ry.  ac  dm;;  to  hrr  own  and 
cur  own  saiety.  It  ts  10  minutrs  by  air  fri^n 
American  territory  to  Siviet  Russia  On  a 
clear  summer  day  an  American,  st.-'.nding  on 
the  shore  of  the  Be;  in-  Straitt.  can  sec  the 
lair,  blue  ouilmes  of  Russian  mountains  en 
the  Asiatic  Continent 

Acrcrs  thnt  narvc  w  strip  rf  water  the  bond 
has  been  one  of  good  living  tv  gotlier,  co- 
cperatlcn  In  respect  to  the  Lusinena  and 
crmm.erce  of  the  north  Pacific,  peaceful  con- 
duct of  the  fishery  and  the  sealinp  Indti^try. 
p.nd  the  building  up  of  a  long  tradition  of 
good  will. 

The  recognition  of  Russ'a  In  1933  was  a 
wholesome  and  fitting  revival  of  that  tradi- 
tion. Witlilii  10  years  we  have  seen  it  piow 
until,  under  stress  of  attack  by  a  common 
enemy.  It  has  come  to  magnificent  fruition 
in  a  relationship  that  goes  deeper  than  the 
ties  of  geography  or  commerce,  more  mean- 
ingful than  the  mere  coexistence  of  neigh- 
bors at  peace.  This  newer,  more  intimate 
relatlon.ship  is  ce.'^taln  to  continue  and  to 
grow.  The  Moscow  Conferrnce  is  only  one 
expression  of  It.  There  will  be  others — in 
action  as  well  as  In  words. 

Of  course,  this  growth  has  not  been  free  of 
op[X5sition.  of  set-backs,  of  all  sorts  of  haz- 
ards. All  along  the  way  It  has  run  Into  the 
constant  reed  of  public  education.  And  we 
have  amon;i  us  today — particularly  in  the 
remaining  hard  cores  of  Isolationism — those 
who  cling  to  their  suspicions,  their  preju- 
dices, their  frayed  and  shoddy  weave  of  out- 
worn fears,  their  tall  tales  of  the  red  bogy- 
man. 

Herr  Goebbels  Is  not  unaware  of  the  pres- 
ence among  us  of  this  bogy  brigade.  Up 
until  a  few  days  ago  be  believed  Uie  game 
was  still  worth  playing — the  effort  to  reach 
them  with  anguished  warnings  of  the  "com- 
ing bolshevlzatlon  of  Europe."  When  the 
results  cf  the  Moscow  Conference  were  made 
known  that  game  was  up. 

But  while  diplomatic  missloru  can  act  In 
gocxl  faith  and  act  quickly,  divisive  fear  and 
studied  hate  do  not  vanish  overnight.  The 
minorities  that  have  nursed  these  fears,  this 
bias,  have  been  at  work  a  long  time.  In 
his  book.  Mission  to  Moscow,  Ambassador 
Joseph  Davies  said: 

"What  If  Stalin  defeats  Hitler?  Will  not 
communism  then  sweep  Europe?  •  •  • 
Hitler  stooges  have  been  trying  to  frighten 
us  into  the  belief  that  communism  will  de- 
stroy our  form  of  government  If  the  Soviet 
Union  defeats  Hitler.  That  Is  Just  plain 
bunk.  It  lE  bad  medicine.  It  ia  as  unin- 
telligent as  it  is  unpatriotic  and  un-Ameri- 
can." 

Over  and  above  its  value  as  an  Instrument 
of  common  accord,  I  believe  and  hope  tb« 
Moscow  Conference  will  prove  of  needful  serv- 
ice in  speeding  along  this  public  education. 
I  do  not  expert  the  career  isolationists  to 
give  up  their  unsavory  work  aa  a  rssult  of  It. 
But  1  do  not  see  bow  they  can  well  answer 
the  compart  point  If  they  are  confronted 
With  It.  Thr-tr  fears  all  lor<k  to  the  future 
and  Ifnore  the  past.  Ceruinly  none  of  the 
nations  signiktory  to  that  ctjwpud  can  pre- 
Mat  a  more  couviucliig  c&hlbti.  ot  9vi<Uuc4 
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of  Rood  mtrntlor.,  baspd  on  the  record  since 
H^l'r  went  nn  the  rr.:trrli  or  even  since  the 
last.  World  War,  than  can  Soviet  Russia. 

Let  luj  g'.aiice  b.ick.  then,  over  thai  record, 
ana  examine  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  Unloua 
claim  to  good  t  ilth  in  once  again  espousing 
the  cau*^  of  collective  .«-pcuniy  against  ag- 
gre-sim.  This  nation,  which,  we  must  re- 
mo.!',  -.r,  was  n-r  urimit'ed  t<*  the  League  of 
Na'.i  -lis  lint.!  Germ.!:.y  withdrew  in-1934.  sent 
M.;xnn  Lltvrca  as  it.?  representative  m  the 
Council  of  the  LeiiRUe.  On  March  17.  1936, 
Lltvmoff   told  the  Council: 

•  We  are  for  international  agreenifnt  which 
Wi  i.Ul  n.it  (,nl>  fmtify  the  present  mainstays 
,cf  peace    but  w'Uld  If  poss.ble  set  up  new 
ones      We  a:e  fjr  parMCipation  m  such  an 
acreemetit  of  all  cjiinTies  de.-irous  of  doing 
eu.    But  we  are  opposed  to  granting  to  a  state 
Wilhtlruwui'T    ir'm    the    League    of    Nations. 
grossly   violatins    international    treaties   and 
engat^.'d   m   fw*  rd   rattling,   the  privilege  cf 
dictating  to  all  Ei.ir.pf  i*s  conditions  of  negn- 
tiatlcn.     •     •     *     I  declare  on  behalf  of  my 
Government  that  it  u  leady  to  take  pari  in 
j:U   measures   ir.at    may    be    props  sed    to    the 
Council  of  the  Lt  ayue  bv  the  Loturno  Pi'Wers 
Bi'.d  will  be  acceptal)le  to  the  nth.  r  membtrs 
cf  th'«  C>..uncn  " 

I:i  July  of  in3G.  IitMnoff  told  the  League; 
'If  I  ^ay  all  this  In  the  lntere.*t  cf  .-trength- 
.  ening  p»ace,  I  c;int'.i-i  do  otheiwue  than  men- 
lion  r.ie  nuMs'ire  winch  the  S  ivu't  Union  h:« 
alwBvs  cvinsidered  tlie  maximum  guaranty 
-  «.f  p,  are  I  mf:ui  ('"mnleie  disarmament. 
•  •  •  But  while  this  ladical  measuie  is 
m  iheyunro.  nil  we  cm  do  Is  to  strengthen 
the  leacue  ot  Nations  OS  an  instrument  vt 
pe.ice  To  strenijihen  lh«  league  of  Nations 
til  t  >  nb  de  by  the  piincip'e  of  collective  se- 
curity •  •  •  We  must  recognize  that  at 
the  i"re-ont  time  there  is  not  cnie  state,  large 
or  smiU.  th.1t  is  ni>t  open  to  agcression,  and 
that  even  if  the  next  war  spares  one  state 
or  another.  sIk"  must,  sixincr  or  later,  attract 
th''  liii.nng  eyes  of  the  victorious  acgrcsscr." 
On  March  17.  1938,  after  Austria  had  been 
ln\aded  and  while  Czechoslovakia  was 
threatened.  Litvinov  told  the  foreign  press 
ccrre.-pondents: 

•I  can  say  on  behalf  of  the  government 
that.  v'.\  its  p.ir-.  It  us  ready  as  before  to  Join 
in  ciillectlve  actions  which,  decided  Jointly 
with  it,  would  have  the  purpose  of  arresting 
further  development  of  aggression  •  •  *. 
It  agrees  to  priK-eed  Immediately  to  dis- 
cuss practical  mca.sures.  dictated  by  circum- 
statices.  with  other  powers  in  the  League  of 
Nations  or  outside  it.  Tomorrow  may  be 
tco  Lite,  but  today  there  is  time  yet,  if  all 
states.  i)articularly  great  states,  take  up  a 
firm,  unambi^uius  standpoint  on  the  prob- 
lem cf  the  collective  salvation  of  peace." 

Of  sn:h  dvies  the  record  consist.  Can  we 
sh>.w  a  better  one?  Can  any  other  nation 
on  earth  nu*-  come  forward  with  the  record 
of  its  eJTort.5  to  avert  war.  and  offer  better 
proof  of  its  intentions  for  the  future.  In  the 
form  of  act  Kins  of  the  pa.-^t?  In  the  preface 
t  >  his  bic^raphy  of  Litvinov.  Arthur  Uphara 
Pcjie  includes  this  paragraph: 

"One  thing  is  cle.ar— the  statesmanship  of 
the  last  30  years  is  bankrupt.  It  wr.s  power- 
les.*  to  f.iy  the  disaster  that  all  feared.  The 
foreiijn  ofHces  which  demanded  to  be  let  alone 
to  arrange  affairs  as  they  saw  til  can  no 
k'i-.'.:er  request,  'leave  It  to  us'  Tlielr  policy 
of  appeasement  led  straight  to  catastrophe, 
a  less*.)!!  tiK)  slowly  learned." 

When  the  foreicjn  policy  of  Russia,  under 
the  stress  of  threatened  attacks  from  two 
side.s.  took  en  the  color  of  isolation.  It  was 
hardly  the  becoming  part  for  American, ac- 
cusers to  point  out  the  beam  In  her  eye 
eureiy  we  had  a  visible  mote  In  our  own. 

Wh.'t  was  the  character  of  that  Involun- 
tary l.(^!atlon  into  which  the  Soviet  Union 
to.ik  last  resort  after  her  best  efforts  at  col- 
Uboia:.on  and  collective  security  were  coolly 


set  at  nothing  by  her  reluctant  neighb.=ri? 
Why  d:d  her  foreign  pol.cy  take  a  new  di- 
rec'lon  from  Munich? 

Suppo-e  th.it  where  th-  Pacific  washes  the 
fehorfs  of  Cahfo.-nia,  there  was  more  dry  land. 
enough  liml  to  support  a  compact  nation  of 
Eome'so.OOO  000  pe.jple.  S'lppo.-e  that  nation 
w.is  ir.aae  up  of  people  who  de-pised  us,  re- 
garded us  as  barbi.r.ans,  a.id— last  but  not 
least— W'juld  like  very  much  to  grab  our 
hind  and  en.slave  cur  people.  Suppose  that 
nat:cn  began  prcpaung  itself  to  do  J'ust  tnat. 
Then  suppose,  off  the  shores  of  our  Atlantic 
Sta'es  'hcie  lay  a  stnn-  cf  islands,  on  which 
lived  other  millions,  another  compact  nation, 
with  pretty  much  the  same  ideas  about  us. 
and  With  a  record  of  pa-.t  tn.iclieiy  matching 
perfectly  the  attack  on  Pearl  H:i:bor.  Sup- 
po-^e  this  nation  was  also  getting  ready 

I  su.-'pect  that  under  those  circumstances 
we  u  ,u:d  be  the  world's  greatest  advocates  of 
collec'.ve  security.  And  I  suspect  further 
that  If  our  appeals  for  collective  security  were 
to  fall  on  f.ie  deal  ears  of  Soviet  Ru.-sia  on 
the  one  side  and  Britain  and  contment.il 
Eur(  pe  on  the  other,  we.  too.  would  begin  to 
dii-play  a  certain  noticeable  de-;:ree  of  defcn- 
i-ive  isolation. 

Ae.iin.--t  one  of  her  eiicmiv?.  the  one  on  her 
we.-^iern  frontier.  Hnler,  the  whole  world 
know.s  and  honors  the  ma.tnif^ccnt  victories 
of  the  Russians  and  their  unielenili:  •  deter- 
minaiton  with  us  to  destroy  utterlv  the  mili- 
tary and  war-makini;  power  cf  thit  enemy. 
Th.at  will  fret'  one  Ru«wian  frontier  from  the 
ev!-r-constant  menace  of  another  sneak 
attack 

Bu'  <ome  a:.k.  Wh.U  about  Ru-.Ma's  enemy 
on  lior  e.i^tern  boundary'  Will  sne  help, 
when  H.tier  Is  crmhed.  Britain,  rlun;\.  the 
Dutch,  and  us  to  destioy  the  evil  common 
enemv  Tojo  and  his  International  bandit 
gang":"  Remember  that  it  was  the  Japaiu>e 
Navy  which,  on  February  8.  1904.  without  a 
declaratLon  of  war,  without  o?Ten.-e  or  Justifi- 
catDii.  opened  tire  upon  the  Rus^^i.in  Navy  at 
Port  Arthur  and  be:tan  the  Rii-.^c-Japanc.-^e 
War  by  the  same  dastardly  kind  of  an  attack 
with  which  she  launched  tl.is  war  upon  us  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  You  would  not  suppose  that 
Russia  has  forgotten  that  Nor  would  one 
believe  that  when  Russia,  with  us.  has  an 
opportunity  to  eliminate  that  ever-constant 
menace  to  her  security  in  the  east  that  she 
will  piuss  it  by.  It  is  safe  always  to  read 
national  policy  in  terms  ot  national  Intere.'^r. 
Japan  and  Russia  have  been  enemies  at  least 
thrf  ush  this  century.  They  still  are  enemle-s. 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  Ru;-^ia  feels 
that  when  one  frontier  Is  safe,  that  she  will 
turn  her  mighty  strength  toward  establi.'^h- 
ing  an  equal  safety  and  security  for  the  other 
in  the  east.  For  none  of  u.".  you  know — and 
i  that  includes  the  Germans  as  well  as  the 
Biltish  and  ourselves — like  to  fi:ht  a  war  on 
two  fronts  at  the  same  time  when  we  can 
help  It.  It  is  almf->st  always  nece.'sary,  at 
least,  to  concentrate  and  to  emphasize  war 
on  one  front  if  it  is  to  be  well  fought 

Nov.-  from  Moscow  comers  one  of  the  great- 
est and  heartening  declarations  of  our  time. 
We  cannot  suppress  a  great  orid'^  m  what 
our  n::ed  but  active  and  honora'Dle  Senctary 
of  S:ate  has  accomplished  m  the  name  ot 
our  country.  He  comes  home  to  read  tirati- 
tude  in  a  Nation's  admirma;  eyes.  And  he 
brinss  to  his  fellow  countr\mcn  assurances 
and  solemn  promises  about  a  ereat  many 
thuisis  which  have  been  the  occasion  of 
honest  concern  to  some,  and  the  fuel  for 
pretudical  and  partisan  f.re  for  others  No- 
body can  read  the  Moscow  Dwrlaratlon  with- 
out a  new  certainty  in  victory  for  the  Uni'ed 
Nations"  cause,  without  new  conrtdence  that 
the  v.ctory  we  win  this  time  shall  not  t,o  with 
the  wind.  Listen  to  this  joint  aeclaratiou 
of  Russia,  Britain,  China,  and  our.>e;ves: 

"1.  That  their  united  action,  pledged  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  their  re- 
spective enemies,  will  be  continued  for  tlie 


organization  and  maintenance  of  peace  and 
securltv. 

■'2.  "That  tho.:e  of  them  at  war  with  a 
common  enemy  will  act  together  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  surrender  and  disarma- 
ment of  that  enemy. 

•■3  Tliat  they  will  take  all  measures  deemed 
by  them  to  be  necessary  to  provide  a^iainst 
any  violation  of  the  terms  Imposed  upon  the 
encmv. 

"4.  That  they  recognize  the  necessity  of 
establishing  at  the  earliest  practicabla  date 
a  general  international  ori;anization.  b  ised 
on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign  eqviahty 
of  all  peace-loving  states,  and  open  to  mem- 
bership by  all  such  states,  large  and  small, 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security. 

■  5  That  for  the  purpose  of  maintamm.,' 
International  peace  and  .^^ecurity  pcnclin?t  tl.e 
recstabllshment  of  law  and  order  and  the  in- 
auguration of  a  system  of  general  security, 
they  will  consult  with  one  another  and  as 
occasion  requires  with  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  Joint  action 
on  behalf  of  the  community  of  nations 

"6.  That  after  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties they  will  not  employ  their  mihtary  forces 
within  the  terntones  of  other  s  ates  except 
for  the  purposes  envisaged  in  this  declara- 
tion and  after  Joint  consultation. 

•  7.  That  they  will  confer  and  cooperate 
with  one  another  and  wT.h  other  members 
of  the  United  NaMons  to  brinsj  about  a  prac- 
ticable general  av;reement  with  respect  to 
the  reculHMon  of  armaments  in  the  post-war 
peilod.' 

While  we  nie  fighting  the  war  we  are  lay- 
ing the  structural  foundations  of  the  peace 
for  which  we  flplu  These  four  national 
corne. stones  are  great  enough  and  mighty 
cnouqh.  indeed,  to  hold  up  like  a  new  atla.-^, 
a  new  wi  rid. 

We  in  the  Senate  by  the  accord  of  all  who 
are  not  still  chained  by  the  sentiment  of 
1  olation,  have  agreed  upon  a  Senate  declnra- 
t;on  wh!ch  specifically  Incorporates  point 
No.  4  cf  the  Moscow  Declaration,  which 
of  the  seven  points  Is  the  pivotal  one  on 
post-war  organization.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Senate  speaking,  to  echo  the  sentiments 
of  the  Moscow  Declaration,  to  give  assurance 
to  our  cosigners  of  that  new  charter  of  a 
new  world  that  America  has  at  last  rid  and 
purged  Itself  of  the  virus  of  isolation  and 
It  stands  today  a  stnlwart  protector  of  world 
peace,  one  who  will  do  its  honorable  and 
great  part  to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

Yet  my  fellow  Americans,  this  pledce  of 
the  Senate  can  be  kept  only  if  it  is  guar- 
anteed by  a  public  opinion  wh.ch  will  never 
allow  it  once  to  waiver.  Our  con.-titutional 
requirement  that  treaties  be  ratified  by  a  tv.o- 
thirds  vote  of  tht  Senat(>rs  present  and  voting 
in  the  Senate  when  the  vote  is  had,  in  a 
country  like  ours  of  many  religions,  many 
races,  of  intense  political  partisanship,  of 
many  emotional  and  economic  stres.'^es  and 
strains.  Is  a  precarious  foundation  for  any 
sustained  and  forthright  foreign  policy  by 
cur  Government.  It  wculd  seem  only  fair 
to  say  that  if  the  Senate  Is  to  insist  upon 
Its  prerogative,  which  the  Constituticn  clear- 
ly gives  it.  to  be  the  finnl  t^rbiter  of  American 
foreign  policy,  that  that  prerogative  must  be 
exercised  before  treaties  are  made  as  well  as 
afterward.  Surely  the  Senate  can  HI  afford 
tosav  that  however  many  na'icns  may  gather 
together  in  c-nmion  ccunscl,  howc\er  mo- 
mentous may  be  the  issues  that  they  decide, 
however  delicate  may  be  the  equilibrium 
whirh  wise  statesm-anship  and  common  sense 
com.prise  may  bring  about,  however  great  the 
need  for  haste  m  reaching  international 
accord  may  be,  that  the  Senate  may  com- 
fortably sit  by  and  see  all  of  such  a  great 
drama  relatively  unmoved,  and  then  In  due 
course  when  the  di  cument  is  presented  as  a 
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formal  Instrument,  as  the  cu'-tain  rf  the 
conference  falls,  bring  it  under  the  dissecting 
scrutiny  of  the  Senate  and  subject  it  to  the 
legislative  technique  in  the  Senate  which 
provides  for  leisurely  consideration,  pro- 
tracted hearings,  unlim  ted  debate,  and 
finally  the  requirem.ent  of  a  two-thirds  m.a- 
Jority  for  ratiiicatlon.  with*  ut  taking  very 
great  and  dangerous  responsiii.ilty. 

I  might  as  well  say,  my  friends,  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  pres-  nt  senatorial  nower 
of  ratification  Is  consistent  with  the  national 
safety  or  world  peace  A  technlciue  which 
might  well  have  applied  to  '^ilitera!  treaties 
of  moment  only  to  the  contracting  parties 
Is  no  longer  adequate  or  eilectlve  as  was 
proved  In  what  the  Senate  did  to  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  to  treaties  signed  by  one  or 
two  score  of  nations,  which  set  up  world 
settlement  and  which  alone  are  the  vehicles 
cf  world  welfare  and  world  peace.  Surely 
the  requirements  of  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  would  give  the  people  adequate 
safesuard  against  executive  acticn  in  the 
making  of  treaties.  If  the  p.owcr  of  ratifica- 
tion were  given  to  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  If  each  body  by  a  majority  vote 
haci  authority  to  fix  the  time  when  the  final 
vote  upon  ratification  or  not  should  occur 
This  would  take  away  from  17  Senators  in 
the  Senate  a  theoretical  power  to  shatter 
the  hope  of  the  world  It  would  take  away 
from  12  Senninrs,  constituting  a  m-^Jorlty  of 
the  Fortnjn  Re'ations  Committee,  the  power 
to  thwart  the  plaintive  nnpeal  of  the  Nation 
nnri  the  mute  call  of  the  dead  It  would 
deprive  perhaps  n  leaser  number,  who  might 
con'^titute  a  suhrommltte*.  of  the  clu'ch 
vhich  might  choke  world  hope  and  aspira- 
tion 

In  this  preat  Nation  where  democrncv 
stands,  thank  God,  still  secure  against  every 
onslr.uciht  and  attack.  wh«"re  the  people  are 
sovereign  In  power,  the  people  must  also 
bear  the  heavy  weight  of  resjionslbillty  for 
the  conduct  and  the  course  of  their  country. 
We  mu't  not  only  will  the  kind  of  a  world 
which  our  gallant  fighting  men  and  all  who 
have  sacriflced  deserve,  we  must  In  the  demo- 
cratic way  we  find  the  means  thrcuph  which 
to  build  that  world  It  Is  not  enouph  to 
prcfe.sf  democracy.  It  Is  rot  enough  even  to 
save  It  We  must  make  democracy  work  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Let  the  peop'e.  therefore,  .search  out  every 
daneer  to  the  kind  cf  a  world  they  want, 
whether  It  be  prejudice.  Ignorance,  short- 
sightedness, or  whether  it  be  techniques  out- 
incd"d  and  outworn  which  might  deprive 
the  victors  of  their  Just  gains,  might  make 
futile  and  vatn  all  that  they  have  given. 
Whether  of  treasure  or  of  blood. 

My  fellow  Americans,  as  you  have  today 
commemorated  a  great  frleiKlshlp  with  a 
great  people,  go  out  to  makf>  that  opinion 
which  shall  keep  that  friendship  and,  better 
deserve  It:  and  go  out.  my  fellow  Americans. 
to  your  other  great  tasks  which  beckon  and 
challenge  you;  and  walk  firmly  and  thought- 
fully as  you  go.  for  you  must  know  that  It  Is 
history  which  follows  after  you. 


Inter- American  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCUFFE 

or   ^•iRYUiJW 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  3  (leoislntive  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18^.  1943 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  In- 
teresting and  suggestive  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  B  Code, 
director  of  the  Inter- American  Institute, 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
at  Habana.  Cuba,  on  September  18.  1943. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
vi'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  jllows: 

Here  in  this  ancient  city  cf  Habana  wh?re 
so  much  of  the  New  World  s  history  had  Its 
bigiiinmg,  I  am  bringing  to  a  close  my  visit 
to  the  peoples  of  America.  This  trip  has 
taken  me  from  Mexico  a?  far  south  as  Chile 
and  the  .Argentine,  and  then  nonhward  to 
the  Caribbean,  in  the  hope  of  finding  cut 
how  the  Inter-American  Institute  may  best 
seive  the  cause  of  peace  and  unity  m  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  have  been  in  large  cities  and  in  little 
towns;  on  the  big  estanci;;s  and  ou  little 
chacras.  I  have  visited  thatcli-rccfed  vil- 
lages In  the  Tropics  and  mud  dwellings  in  the 
Andes  I  have  talked  with  whites  and  blacks, 
and  with  browns  of  every  conceivable  shad- 
ing. I  have  been  received  by  heads  of  gov- 
ernments and  have  listened  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  rhem  from  many  of  tho<^e  they  govern. 
I  have  discussed  prcbiems  with  dignitaries  j 
cf  the  church  and  with  prlesis  and  educa-  I 
tors.  I  have  spent  hours  wiih  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  with  yuung  men  and  womcu. 
in  groups  and  Indlvidii.iMy.  I  have  talked 
With  diplomats  and  politicians,  with  writers, 
p  icts,  social  workers.  I  have  listened  to  la- 
hcT  lenders,  to  laborers;  to  their  plans  and 
pro.'ects. 

Everywhere  I  have  found  friends.  I  have 
f<  und  intelligence,  sympathy,  and  the  desire 
for  co(>perat!nn  Differences  of  opinion,  even 
regarding  fundamentals,  were  not  avoided; 
they  were  threshed  out  In  friendly  candor. 
But  alwavs  I  came  nway  convinced  that  most 
of  our  differences  are  stiperflclal.  Not  that 
principles  were  thrown  cverboard,  but  that 
principles  were  clearly  understood  and  re- 
mained fixed  in  our  discussions. 

As  a  priest,  I  found  myself  In  a  particu- 
larly happy  position  to  be  understood,  as 
well  as  to  understand  many  attitudes,  many 
problems.  I  was  a  "padre,"  only  Inciden- 
tally a  foreigner.  My  priesthood  wcs  the 
open  sesame  by  which  I  approached  many, 
even  those  net  particularly  religious.  All 
this  reminded  me  of  what  the  late  cardinal 
archbishop  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  once  said  to  a 
friend  of  mine:  "The  spiritual  highway  Is 
the  only  enduring  way."  Cardinal  Leme  not 
only  knew  his  people,  he  knew  the  correct 
approach  to  the  unity  of  the  Americas. 

But  the  unity  of  the  Americas  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  there  Is  a  better  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  our  hemisphere. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  to  bring  the 
governments  together,  but  much  has  to  be 
done  to  Influence  public  opinion.  This  Is  not 
Impossible,  because  of  what  the  Americas 
have  In  common — our  heritage  of  freedom, 
O'ur  civilization,  our  common  need  of  regional 
security.  And  yet  there  are  factors  which 
tend  to  divide  us:  and  no  Intellgent  plan 
for  unity  can  afford  to  ignore  them.  j 

Undoubtedly  the  first  and  most  tmp>ortant 
of  these  factors  is  that  of  religion  and  mo-  | 
rality.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing among  both  North  and  South  i 
Americans  on  this  subject.  A  forthright  ex-  | 
amination  of  the  problem,  and  an  honest  '• 
attempt  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  It  Is  the  ' 
first  requisite  for  hemispheric  unity. 

First  of  all.  It  must  be  made  clear  to  Latin 
Americans  that,  despite  their  differences  in 
religion,  the  majority  of  North  Amei leans 
condemn  that  which  would  destroy  morality 
or  spirituality  among  their  fellcw  men.  The 
United  States  of  America  was  founded  o;i 
Christian  principles,  and  alth(jugh  there  Is  a 
separation  of  church  and  state,  there  Is  no 
official  attempt  to  separate  the  people  from 


religion.  On  the  contTRry  more  than  ewr 
before  do  those  m  authority  ix^y  tribute  to 
the  value  of  fined  religious  principles  In  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
United  6'ates  is  not  a  nauon  cl  materialists 
simply  because  of  its  mutenal  advancement. 
Kacher  should  this  advancement  be  locked 
upon  as  an  Indication  of  what  has  been 
achieved  in  the  past  through  cooperative 
action.  It  may  aUu  be  re«;arded  as  a  sign- 
post  of  what  might  Ije  expected,  even  in  a 
material  way.  throuph  a  ckv-cr  ccH^peratioa 
among  the  nations  of  this  hfinlsphere 

Nor  should  Latin  Americana  be  allowed  to 
think  that  the  United  States  believes  in  en- 
couraging the  undermining  of  the  spiritual 
forces  of  another  nation,  or  of  turning  Into  a 
market-place  of  contending  religious  groups 
any  nation  which  for  centuries  has  bad  re- 
ligious unity  within  lie  boundaries  fhose 
who  might  be  engaged  in  such  activities.  If 
they  be  Americans,  are  not  representative  of 
that  which  Is  solid  or  respectable  In  their 
own  country:  and  because  of  whatever  re- 
sentment they  arouse  among  thoce  who  have 
given  them  hospitality  they  do  Irreparable 
harm  to  the  cause  of  religion,  as  well  as  to 
the  cause  of  unity  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  Stat«^  has  had  sufficient  experience 
of  its  own  of  what  division  among  religious 
groups  can  do  to  national  unity  without 
bring  unmindful  of  the  danger  to  Interna- 
tional unity  fchould  this  unfortunate  com- 
mixllty  bo  exported  Today  the  United 
States  eneourajres  every  effort  to  unite  men 
of  good  will  lor  the  sake  of  civillralion 

Neither  is  the  United  Stales  a  country  of 
agnostics,  of  scoffers  of  religion,  or  of  friml- 
cus  men  and  women  Impervious  to  morality. 
On  the  contrary.  It  is  a  natl;  ii  much  differ- 
ent frrm  that  which  Is  so  often  pictured  nn 
the  .'■creen.  In  the  press  and  In  much  of  the 
literature  regarding  It  which  reaches  Latin 
America  Unfortunately,  the  real  United 
S'ates  is  scarcely  known  to  the  south  of  us — 
our  institutions  of  learning,  of  charity,  of 
social  welfare;  our  love  of  fellow  man.  often 
for  the  sake  of  Cod,  which  Inspires  thou- 
sands of  mer  and  women  to  sacrifice  time 
and  Income  for  things  which  will  be  paid 
back  only  In  eternity.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  may  provide  examples  of  heroic  sac- 
rlfic — heroic  h'^liness — unsurpassed  elsewhere 
in  America.  Yes,  much  Is  to  be  seen  beyond 
the  sm.oke-scree^ed  skylines  of  iiorthern 
cities — an  America  of  little  towns  and  simple 
living;  of  honest,  hard-working  men  and 
women:  of  simple  plea.<-ures  and  much  lib- 
erty; of  all  those  homely  things  dear  to  man 
everywhere. 

But.  to  effect  a  considerable  change  In 
attitude  among  our  Latin- American  neigh- 
bors, we  on  cur  part  must  understand  and 
respect  their  mentality.  Any  attempt  to 
change  or  modify  the  fundamental  structure 
of  this  mentality  becomes  a  boomerang  to 
slap   the   future. 

First  of  all.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  mentality  of  Latin  American  is  Catholic, 
even  though  many  Latin  Americans  taJte  no 
part  In  the  life  of  the  church  or  are  even 
religious  Tet  to  imderstand  even  them  we 
must  understand  Catholicism,  whatever  our 
preconceived  ideas  might  be  regarding  It.  To 
ignore  the  moral  position  of  the  Church  In 
Latin  America  would  be  fatal  to  hemispheric 
unity,  since  the  church,  Catholicism's  col- 
lective Institution,  is  too  great  a  part  of  the 
average  Latin  American's  life  to  neglect  it  in 
any  serious  study  of  this  problem.  For  that 
which  the  state  rfpresenu  as  decisive  for  an 
under.-landing  of  the  pclitical  positlcn  of  the 
natloi^a  to  the  soith  of  us.  the  church  repre- 
sents as  decisive  for  an  understanding  of  their 
moral  position. 

It  Is  not  without  coirfort  to  know  that  thie 
moral  element  stems  In  gieat  part  from  «n 
Ir.stituticn  whose  background  is  glctml.  fab- 
lished    In    every   country    of    the   Amencac. 
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This  is  v^hvre  the  c!.urch  cf  the  United  States 
can  play  un  Imnoriant  role,  (or  mere  than 
any  other  asemy.  it  kno^^s  hew  to  enncn 
H  Latin  culture  vfi'h  an  American  spirit, 
blending  the  two  so  that  there  is  no  loss  to 
eilht-r;  m  sh(jr;.  ti>  eftect  that  which  ex-Presl- 
de:;t  Marco  Fidel  Suarez.  of  Cclombla.  pro- 
pi.M'S  HS  essnu.^1  lur  intcr-Amencan  rela- 
tions a  New  \V(.:ld  cul'.tiral  harm;  ny  which 
would  include  Latin.  Saxon,  and  truly  Ameii- 
can  c-ienients  a  hurmony  which  mu.st  not  in- 
clude merely  material  things,  but  also 
spiritual 

1  >  multiply  e':.rl»  toward  ch>i~ei  C(  opera- 
tK.n  withuul  la.-wnsi  this  Into  i-onsideratU-n 
v.oi;ld  resviu  u::.y  m  an  Uicrcr.sir.g  alertness 
on  the  part  ul  L.itai  Amerlciu.s:  even  a  no- 
ticeable shlftma:  to  the  dclen.sive  on  the  part 
of  that  great  number  c(  them  who  cherish 
ihe.r  (aith  and  culture  as  pruele.-s  heirlooms. 
It  IS  not  tu:aoifnt.  therefore,  to  strike  upon 
a  woiklni?  i..  licy  with  the  go\ernTmnt-,  of 
Latin  An»eii>a.  for  .s._.metm:ies  k;overnmcnts 
ixp:es8  poorl>  th.-  m.r.il  scn'imeiils  '.f  even 
the  innjority  <A  the  governtd;  the  pei  pie  vt 
Latin  America  i:-.u>t  be  cuaviiued  of  the  value 
cf  a  united  hem.>phere 

Tnrout^h.iut  my  navels  I  saw  a  ;; rowing  de- 
le: mmatiun  th:it  out  of  the  present  ciisis  a 
new  ut^itT  mu:.t  be  established,  an  order 
ba:ed  on  Cl.rifl.an  litedi^m.  not  a  freidom  of  i 
CLonumic  ini;.erLil..-m  or  Individual  selllsh- 
ncs3.  net  a  ficcd.im  v.h:ch  is  determined  by 
a  few  to  use  power  regardless  if  the  general 
uelt.irc;  but  a  freed*  m  which  w.iuld  not  al- 
low the  etroni;  to  oppress  the  we.ik.  or  the 
rich  to  get  richer  at  the  expense  of  their  fil- 
l(.v.  m?n. 

M.iny  expie.-is.d  themselves  quite  clearly 
regarding  matt. is  of  world  policy.  They  In- 
^U'-:ed  that  no  1  .nr.er  may  the  claims  of  Chns- 
lianlty  be  d;.Mr.i;>ed  as  irrelevant  to  Interna- 
tional piobloms.  They  are  convinced  that 
religu^n  is  the  onlv  power  which  can  repair 
the  nuns  broUfjht  upon  our  heads  by  secular 
Civilization;  and  democracy,  worthy  of  the 
name,  can  onlv  exist  If  man  is  regarded  as  an 
etern.il  being.  In  elTect.  that  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  world  and  Its  unity  can  only  be 
Kccomplished  on  a  deeper  plane  than  that 
of  economic  power  or  worldly  interet-t. 

The  experience  of  the  past  months  has 
shown  me  quite  unequ.vocably  that  Just  as 
love  cf  freedom  and  democracy  has  bound 
the  cou.itrles  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
In  a  destiny  which  must  be  shattered  by 
icpara'iou  or  disaffection,  the  spiritual  forces 
of  the  Americas  must  be  utilized  to  defend 
these  principle.:  As  Pope  Pius  XII  has  point- 
ed out  in  his  er»cycllcal.  Darkness  Over  the 
Earth,  "the  Ijs«  of  faith  in  God  is  followed 
by  a  loss  of  moral  principles  and  finally  by 
the  Uso  of  all  that  binds  man  to  man  in  a 
epiritu.il  brotherhood  " 

America  still  has  fai'h  In  G>  d  and  in  what 
binds  man  to  man  m  spiritual  biotherhood. 
That  is  why  she  intends  to  erect  her  great 
lighthouse  crosa  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
as  an  act  of  gr.uitude  to  her  Christian  dis- 
covirer.  and  as  a  s!:n  of  the  only  true  basis 
for  unity  in  the  Western  Hemisphere:  fur- 
therm  ire.  as  a  challenge  to  the  new  bar- 
bar:.\."s  of  Eunpe  and  .Asia  that  the  croM 
which  Columbia  planted  has  taken  on  a  new 
significance;  that  through  a  united  America 
It  will  redeem  those  held  m  bondage  and  once 
more  .siwe  man  and  civilisation. 

Tl-.e  night  before  I  left  Rio.  a  member  of 
the  Bra7ll:an  Academy  of  Letters,  and  a 
preat  intellectu.U,  s.^ui  to  me:  'Carry  In  your 
iicaif.  Father.  wi*h  our  friendship,  our 
southern  cross  And  may  the  cross  once 
more  Illumine  the  world  and  guide  poor 
men  ■' 

This  is  the  farewell  of  a  poet.  Brazil  is 
full  oi  pods  and  so  is  all  of  Latin  America. 
'■  But  u  poets  soul  cannot  be  touched  by 
money;  nor  a  w.irm  sentimental  heart  won 
wiLh  a  co!d  JO- .  ar  contract.  Twenty  years 
"  mer.ii  notn.n;  m  Latm  America;  only 
maiui.i.i  is  rciii.     But  in  the  dtpths  oi  their 


Cath.hc  Fouls.  drenched  with  centuries  cf 
timeless  truths,  they  understand  eternity. 
And  bo  we.  their  brothers  m  Christ,  can  couch 
the  tc-ms  cf  our  contr.ict  ot  lellowship  in  the 
common  tongue  of  f.u.h.  ."^icn  it  with  the 
cro.'is  of  Christ,  ai^.d  bind  it  in  ete.nity. 

Th  s    is    th?    contribution    of    the    Inter- 
Amcricin  Institute  to  t::e  unity  of  America. 
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HCN.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF    MrjNT  ;N  \ 

IN  THE  SEW.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fnda:/.  Di\c7Vib.r  3  ^Laislative  day  of 
T!:i:rsday.  i\oic>nbcr  1S\  1943 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  P;'\-i:;pnt.  I  a?k 
unitnimous  consent  to  h:ive  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dealing  wii h  the  iub- 
ject  cl  .<:ub  idles  addre?.-ed  to  me  by 
Chester  Bowles.  Administratcr  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ielttr  v.-as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Office  of  Price  .ADMiNi^xnATioN. 
Washington.  D   C  ,  .Voienibor  12,  1943. 
Hon    James  E   MfRRW. 
Vrr.td  States  Senate. 

Wiishinqtnn.  D  C. 
Dear  Senator  Muhray;  I  v.  .>h  to  th.mk 
you  most  heartily  for  your  letter  to  Mr.  Bruwn 
of  October  14.  bringing  to  his  attention 
Mr.  Stanley  S  Langendcrfs  letter  supporting 
the  Use  of  subsidle.s.  As  you  say.  his  argu- 
ments confirm  the  convictions  of  many  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country.  They  demand 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  are  .sin- 
cerely interested  In  the  successful  cirrying 
out  of  the  stabilization  program. 

The  fact  that  subsidies  cost  far  le^js  ti.an 
the  price  increases  which  would  occur  with- 
out them  is.  unfortunately,  not  very  widely 
recognized.  There  are  many  economic  and 
Instiiutional  factors  in  our  economy  that 
cause  one  price  increase  to  g.ve  rise  to  others, 
The  use  of  subsidies  at  strategic  points  in 
the  economy  thus  prevents  not  only  one  price 
Increase  but  a  whole  series  of  price  and  wage 
Increases. 

While  this  fact  is  often  referred  to  in  a 
general  way,  I  have  the  Impre.-^sl.n  that  the 
lull  force  of  these  interrelationships  between 
prices  and  wage.<  and  the  many  forms  they 
take  r.re  not  appreciated  by  these  who  have 
not  had  intimate  day-to-day  contact  with 
price  problems.  It  may  be  worth  while, 
thereTore,  to  put  down  on  paper  some  of  the 
many  reasons  why  subsidies  can  forestall 
price  li.crea.'e5  that  far  ericeed  them  In 
amount  and  consequently  give  r.se  to  sav- 
ing;- en  consumer  and  Gove:-nment  expendi- 
tures far  in  excess  of  their  cost 

1.  If  a  cost  Increase  at  an  early  stage  cf 
production,  such  as  thj  manulac'urer  or 
processor  level,  is  met  by  a  price  increase, 
this  increa.se  may  have  to  be  pi.s^ed  on  to 
succeeding  wholesale  and  retail  stages  of 
business  with  the  percentage  mark-ups  over 
costs  that  are  customary  m  the  trade.  As  a 
result  of  the  application  of  standard  percent- 
age mark-ups,  the  retail  price  lncrca.«€  will 
exceed  the  original  cost  Increase  in  dollars 
and  cents.  A  subsidy,  however,  would  not 
have  to  be  greater  than  the  original  cost 
Increase. 

2.  In  most  industries  there  are  fairly  wide 
differences  in  costs  between  firms  or.  as  in  the 
case  of  the  mining  industries  with  which  you 
are  so  familiar,  between  different  parts  oi  the 


output  of  a  Eivrn  fi:m.     To  meet  the  high 
costs  of  a  fraction  ol  the  total  output   by  a 
price  increase,  which  would  ordinarily   have 
to  be  given  on  an  industry-wick-  basis,  wcu.d 
b.^   to   require   buyers   to   pay    not   only    the 
amounts  necessary  to  cover  the  high  co.=ts  but 
u!s.o  to  pay  a  higher  price  to  low-cu.^t   pio- 
du-^ers  who  do  not  need  it      A  suosidy,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  be  confined  to  th.u  p  >■■- 
tlcn  of  the  industry  that  rclly  needs  the  ac- 
diiionai  return.     You  are.  of  course,  lamili-.r 
with  the  enormous  savings  that  arue  fr.in 
this  fact  in  the  case  cf  the  premium  prae 
plan  on  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.     It  is  e.-ti- 
mated  that  if  the  high  cost  ol  producing  the 
marginal  output  of   these   metals  were   met 
by  granting  a  uniiorm  price  increase  to  toe 
entire  Industry  the  costs  of  these  metals  to 
the  buyer— who  today  is  principally  the  Gov- 
ernment—would  be  raisad  by  approMunate.y 
$1000.000.000.      Under    the    premium    price 
plan    however,  which  confines  the  additional 
returns  to  the  hi^h-cost  producers,  the  addi- 
tional cost  l.s  about  $SO.OOC.OCO.     While  t.ns 
is  a  particularly  spectacular   case,   substan- 
tial savings  are  also  being  realized  in  many 
other  cases. 

Tnese  two  forms  of  savings  are  d:rfct  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  realized  f.p  n  the 
commodity  with  respect  to  which  the  sub- 
sidy LS  paid.  Mere  important  are  the  indi- 
rect ciTects.  which  reflect  the  interrelations 
betw.en  the  price  cf  the  commodity  being 
subsidized  and  the  other  prices  and  wages 
in  the  economic  system.  Ti-.e  following  are 
the  main  Interrelationships  which  give  r.se 
to  indirect  savings: 

3.  Price  ceilings  on  farm  commoditiis  may 
not,  under  the  statutes,  be  set  at  levels  vvh.ch 
reflect  less  than  parity  prices  to  atincuituial 
producers.  Consequently.  iMiy  pr.ce  increase 
for  a  commodity  that  enters  into  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  and  raises  paiity 
prices  may  force  the  O  P.  A.  to  raise  ceilings 
on  commodities  which  are  controlled  at  levels 
close  to  parity.  This  means  higlicr  food 
prices  to  consumers. 

4.  A  rise  in  price  celiincs  on  agricultural 
commodities  which  are  Imporiant  co^ts  in 
the  production  of  other  farm  comniodities 
will  have  further  repercussions.  Fur  exam- 
ple, if  the  price  of  feeds  has  to  be  raided.  It 
mav  become  necessary  to  raise  the  prices  of 
meats,  poultry,  and  dairy  products.  But  all 
theee  prices  can  remain  undisturbed  if  hiyher 
returns  to  feed  producers  take  the  form  of  a 
subsidy  rather  than  a  price  increase,  since  a 
subsidy  does  not  mean  higher  costs  to  users 
of  feeds. 

5.  Another  important  type  of  price  rela- 
tionship exists  between  commodities  that 
have  the  same  u>e.  either  actually  or  poten- 
tially If  grain  feeds  go  up.  fur  example, 
those  who  use  them  will  turn  to  protein 
feeds.  This  may  give  rise  to  a  wasteful  use 
of  the  latter  feeds.  In  the  many  cases  where 
rationing  is  not  po.ssible.  such  wasteful  u^e 
can  be  discouraged  only  by  permitting  a  cor- 
responding price  Increase.  A  most  striking 
example  of  this  occurred  in  Germany  during 
the  last  war.  when  the  price  of  grease  for 
lubrication  vva<^  permitted  to  rise,  while  the 
price  of  butter  was  held  down.  As  a  result 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the  prices  of 
grease  and  butter.  It  became  cheaper  for 
farmers  to  use  butter  for  lubricating  their 
machinery.  This  wi.steful  use  of  butter 
would  never  have  occurred  If  the  returns  to 
producers  of  grease  had  been  raised  by  grant- 
ing them  a  subsidy  instead  of  a  price  increase. 

6.  Competition  between  commodities  for 
the  use  eif  tlie  same  productive  resources  In- 
volves another  type  of  price  relationship. 
For  example,  corn  and  soybeans  are  grov/n  on 
the  same  type  of  land.  It  Is  said  that  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  corn  would  cause  farmers  to 
shift  acreage  out  of  soybeans  into  corn,  and 
that  if  corn  rises  this  result  can  be  prevented 
only  by  permitting  a  corresponding  rise  In 
the  price  of  soybeans  If  returns  to  corn  pro- 
ducers are  increased  by  a  subsidy  Instead  of 
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a  price  Increaso,  then  the  price  of  soybeans 
as  well  as  that  of  corn  can  remain  sable. 

7.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  familiar 
relationship  between  the  cost  of  living  and 
wnee  rates.  If  prices  entering  into  the  cost 
of  living  go  up,  the  wage  stabilization  pro- 
gram cannot  be  maintained.  If  this  pro- 
gr;Am  breaks  down,  costs  of  doiun;  buiine^s 
Will  ri.se.  The  increase  of  labor  cists.  it 
should  be  noted,  would  not  necessarily  be 
confined  to  Industry  and  commerce.  Farm 
operators  have  often  p<nnted  out  that  rising 
wr.ges  in  the  city  tend  to  force  up  wage  rates 
on  the  farm.  The  peneral  e.Tect  of  higi;er 
labor  cost  on  our  price  ceilings  would  be  a 
m'ljor  threat  to  the  entire  st-ibilizatlcn  pro- 
gram. There  would  unquestionably  have  to 
be  price  increases  over  a  wide  area.  Once 
this  occurred,  there  Is  no  telling  where  the 
lncrea.scs  would  stop. 

This  las*  point  Is  generally  familiar,  but  I 
think  It  Important  to  note  that  it  is  only  one 
cf  mar.y.  I  have  pointed  o«t  six  ether  obvi- 
ous reasons  why  the  cost  of  subsidies  would 
be  less  than  that  of  the  price  increases  which 
are  allernatlve  to  them,  but  I  could  un- 
doubtedly think  of  several  m.ore  factors  if  I 
took  the  time.  It  Is  because  of  these  inter- 
relationships that  we  regard  the  power  to 
use  sub:~ldies  as  essential  to  the  stabilization 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chester  Bowle.s, 

Administrator.     - 


Report  of  Committee  on  Foreis[n  Relations 
of  American  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF   CONNECTICT.T 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  3  (legvilative  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18),  1943 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  American  Le- 
gion met  in  IndianapoUs.  Ind.,  on. No- 
vember 18.  1943.  A  report  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, of  v.hich  the  acting  chairman 
uas  Col,  Anson  T.  McCock,  of  Hartford, 
Con.i  Colonel  McCook  has  sent  to  me 
an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. Because  of  Colonel  McCook's 
distinguished  service  rendered  to  his 
country,  and  his  status  as  a  citizen  of 
my  State,  hi.s  words  are  entitled,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  more  than  usual  credit.  On 
that  account  I  a?!:  unanimous  con.sent 
that  there  he  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  tlie  Record  the  extract  from  the  com- 
mittee's report  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
r.s  follows: 

To  spare  the  next  generati  in  wha'  we  are 
going  ihruvgh  new  is  our  gre.itest  oojcctive. 
The:e  are  two  chief  essentials  tn  this;  To  win 
the  war  so  thorcughly  that  there  can  be  no 
duubt  about  it.  and  to  create  a  ps'ace  which 
Is  one  m  fact  and  not  merely  in  name. 

Our  infeinntlonal  relations,  and  therefore 
our  citizens,  v.ill  be  ailected  for  generati  .ns 
by  whether  peace  ccmts  as  ti.e  r.'sult  cf  ci  m- 
piete  victory  or  is  merely  a  picm.ituie  prod- 
uct of  war-wear:ness  To  hesitate.  wii.h  our 
goal  in  sight,  could  only  mean  greater  blood- 
shed and  destruction. 

The  American  Leg:n  believes  In  facing 
facts,   fcvcn   when   unpleasant.     There   Is   uu 


doubt  that  Germany  now  Is  fighting  for  a 
deadlock  in  order  to  gain  better  peace  tenns, 
and  there  is  real  dancer  of  her  accomplishmij 
this  If  we  relax  our  efforts  for  a  single  In- 

st.irt.  Another  certainty  is  that  Germany  Is 
seeking  a  negotiated  peace,  as  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build  prosijerity  for  herself  at 
the  expense  cf  other  nations.  Before  this 
war  began.  Germans  were  continu.''.lly  boast- 
ing that  they  won  the  peace  In  1918  even 
thouj-h  they  lost  that  war.  It  will  pay  us 
now  to  remember  how  they  accomplished  it 
then.  In  the  light  of  the  propaganda  cam- 
paign which  they  are  already  beginning. 
They  did  it  then  by  tiring  out  the  Allies  until 
they  accepted  a  soft  armistice  and  a  softer 
pcr.ce:  by  playing  upon  cur  sympathies  and 
especially  fcr  the  German  children  wh.jm 
they  were  planning  to  build  up  into  soldiers 
for  the  next  war;  by  laying  the  blame  upon 
one  man.  the  Kaiser,  and  claiming  that  the 
Germaii  people  themselves  were  not  guilty; 
by  promises  and  false  statements  which  led 
to  the  forgiveness  of  indemnities  and  to  huge 
loans  which  were  never  repaid.  Indeed,  by 
constant  repetition  of  clever  propaganda  they 
actually  succeeded  In  turning  the  picture 
around,  so  that  they  came  to  be  looked  upon 
almost  as  victims  Instead  of  as  the  aggres- 
sors. 

In  the  light  df  our  own  experience.  It  Is 
ct'.r  duty  to  warn  our  fcllcw  citizens  against 
this  danger.  At  this  ve'-y  moment  the  Nazis 
are  destroying  hundreds  of  precious  Ameri- 
can lives;  they  are  ruthlessly  turning  Italy 
into  a  shamble.?;  they  are  cruelly  starving 
those  peoples  whose  lands  they  occupy — ail 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  wearing  us 
and  our  allies  down  until  we  are  ready  to 
accept  a  negotiated  peace.  In  reply,  they 
should  be  told  in  unmistakable  laneuags 
that  the  harder  they  make  It  for  others,  the 
harder  it  must  go  with  them.  They  will  try 
to  placate  us  by  petting  rid  of  Hitler,  and 
probably  by  dissolving  the  Nazi  Party,  but 
they  will  remain  the  same  boche — bent  on 
world  domination  and  S('  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  nations.  Japan,  too.  Is  dan- 
gerous, deadly  (Jangercus,  but  at  least  we 
see  that  danger  and  realize  their  crude  b:u- 
tality.  Germany  is  cleverer  and  more  plausi- 
ble but  both  nations  are  a  world-menace. 
Both  nations  must  be  completely  beaten 
down  and  not  given  a  breathing  spell  when 
th^y  cry  "kamerad  "  .This  is  neither  a  doc- 
trine of  revenge  nor  of  hate;  It  is  merely  the 
same  common  sense  that  steps  the  criminally 
Insane  so  that  they  cannot  go  on  killing 
others. 


Polish  Independence 
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or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  T?IE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  3  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  h'orc7nber  18 >.  1943 

Mr.  \fEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con'^ent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  m"  very  able  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  BrxwStehI  at 
M;-'nhattan  Center,  New  Yo.k,  on  Sunday 
aliernocn,  November  21,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  twenty-filth  anniversary  of 
Polish  independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

On  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Polish 
inciepcnderce  the  petition  of  Pcland  for  world 
sympathy  does  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears. 


I       The  world  has  b^en  frradually  awakening 

I    to  the  realizaticn  that  the  peril  of  Poland 

I    vv.ts  ti-e  peril  cf  the  world, 

1       Suppose  Pi.^!nnd  had  yielded  to  Hitler  In 

September    1^39.     Suppose   Poland   had  not 

fuught   the  overwhelming  m<ght  cf  the   In- 

vrdir  with  a  courage  that  was  sublime. 

No  on«  can  now  doubt  that  Prance  would 
then  have  been  the  first  victim  of  the  blitz- 
kriei;  and  the  Inevitable  Battle  cf  Biitata 
micht  then  have  taken  a  very  different  course. 

Poland  saved  France  from  a  surprise  attack. 
Poland  gave  France  and  Britain  tune  to  mo- 
bilize. Poland  nipde  it  possible  for  the  world 
to  hp.ve  9  months  In  which  to  arm.  One 
slmddcrs  to  contemplate  the  Isolation  In 
wlilch  America  might  well  huve  found  Itself 
If  Poland  had  net  chofcn  to  resist. 

Pi  land  is  the  symbol  of  the  spirit  cf  the 
world  that  is  to  be  For  Poland,  Prance,  and 
Eiitam  cho.-^e  to  flc'it.  Because  i:f  Poland 
agcresfrs  everywhere  are  now  face  to  face 
w.th  doom. 

Mussolini  marks  the  path  down  which  Hit- 
ler and  Hirchito  must  inarch.  Thetr  funeral 
dir^ze  is  suunding  in  factories  and  forge* 
everywhere  around  the  world. 

Two  million  Pollah  victims  of  German  ag- 
gression will  not  have  died  In  vain.  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  th.e  seed  cf  the  deliv- 
erance of  freemen  eTerywhere. 

Five  million  Americans  of  Pollah  extrac- 
tion may  count  with  confidence  upon  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  the  restoration  of  the  Republic  ot 
Poland. 

American  Independence  owes  much  to  the 
assistance  cf  Kosciusko  in  its  great  hour  of 
peril.  On  this  great  Polish  patriot  George 
V.'ashlngton  relied  for  the  training  of  the  Con- 
tinen^al  aimies  in  the  terrible  ordeal  of  th« 
American  Revolution. 

A  statue  in  Lafayette  Square  opposite  the 
White  House  bears  eternal  testimony  to 
America's  debt  to  this  frcedom-lovlng  son  ot 
Poland. 

Poles  still  fight  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 
More  than  a  thousand  German  planes  have 
been  shot  down  by  the  Polish  Air  Force. 

Small  units  of  the  Polish  Navy  helped  the 
United  Nations  in  the  landings  In  Italy. 

Cordell  Hull  has  made  It  clear  that  there 
has  been  no  compromise  or  sacrifice  of  the 
rights  of  any  nation  In  the  dlacuaslona  inci- 
dent to  the  Mo-scow  Pact. 

On  the  basis  of  the  high  prlnciplee  for 
which  America  la  fighting  and  within  the 
frameworks  of  those  principles  as  announced 
in  the  Moscow  Declaration.  Cordell  Hull  can 
be  depended  upon  to  persist  In  hla  efforts  to 
attain  the  liberation  of  all  oppressed  peoples 
and  the  establishment  of  international  peace 
and  security,  based  on  sovereign  equality. 

Unilateral  declarations  cannot  bind  the 
Uni'Pd  Nations.  The  new  spirit  of  mutual 
confidence  emerging  from  the  Mofccow  Con- 
ference Will  reassure  those  who  have  long 
scu3ot  security  in  vain  In  geography. 

Millions  of  Americans  will  watch  with  Jeal- 
ous eyc«  the  Implementing  of  the  Moscow 
pledges  in  the  developmenta  of  each  passing 
day. 

America  is  united  es  never  before  In  Its 
determination  to  eliminate  the  fruits  of  ag- 
gres.sion  a.'?  the  only  way  In  which  aggressors 
csn  be  taught  that  aggression  does  not  pay. 

International  law  and  order  are  the  only 
guaranty  of  peace. 

Poland  has  priority  in  Its  claim  for  consid- 
ernticn  before  the  tribunal  of  world  tplnlcn. 

Poland  has  shown  sublime  foitituae  In 
fighting  fcr  it?  tree'lnm  and  has  earned  the 
gratitude  end  admiration  of  liberty-loving 
pr?<'p'e  everywhere. 

A  centur-  .'go  Thomas  Jefferson  denounced 
the  partition  cf  Poland  as  a  crime.  A  cen- 
tury later  Woodrow  Wilson  characterized  it 
as  "one  of  the  great  crimes  of  history."  and 
the  people's  coirmlssers  In  Moscow  in  1919 
ttrmed  it  'contemptible  imperiaiism.  " 
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Poland  comes  to  the  peace  table  clothed  In 
bU  th^-  niA]e.«ty  of  its  tragic  sacrifices  as  the 
first  or  the  Un.ud  Nations 

Poland  comes  m  the  ur.'iivlded  garment  ni 
Its  sovereign  equal. ty  seeking  only  Justice  at 
the  hands  of  Its  allies  whom  it  has  so  greatly 
6i-rv(d. 

The  test  of  the  possibility  of  world  order 


may  we 


,11  be  foui.d  in  the  consideration  cf 
u  n.f.tn  that  h.is  sacrificed  so  much  \n  the 
CA\i.^  of  liberty  and  ind'pendence 

PoUti.d   will    live,   becau.sL-   for   it   so   muny 
wre  \».i;ii:ig  to  6  " 


The  Subsidy  Program 


EXTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or    J'E.NN^YLVANIA 

IN  TlIE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

FiKiau.  Diicmbcr  3  ileaislatiie  day  oj 
nirir:,daii.  November  iS',  1943 

Mr.  GUFFrY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  co'.i.''>'nt  to  have  prinlrd  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
radio  address  delivered  by  the  distin- 
puislv'd  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender'  on  the  nighi  of  Decem- 
ber 1.  1543. 

There  being  no  obi'-ction.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

l.Kl.es  and  pc'itlemcn.  irrf.-pcLtive  cf  {Cli- 
tics '.r  of  the  Views  of  v.^rl;jus  pressure  gri\i;-s, 
It  Is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  Membe;  uf  the 
Congress  to  exeit  every  efTrrt  at  his  command 
to  the  end  th.it  intUi'..'n  di.es  not  engulf  our 
economy. 

I  do  not  like  FUbsidies.  Neverthcie^s  1 
stronglv  supp.:rt  tlie  present  subsidy  rro- 
pram  1  do  not  like  war.  etthtr.  but  1  never- 
theless support  wholeheartedly  tht  txpeni;.- 
ture  and  other  pic^^rams  necessary  to  win  tnc 
war.  1  supp<irt  subsidies  because  thi  ■  are  ;iA 
essei  t;al  tool  to  d.i  the  stabilization  jub 
which  must  be  done  If  v.e  are  to  wi.i  iht  w  ir 
and  win  the  peace 

There  Is  ab.solutely  r.o  doubt  that  the  only 
alternative  to  sub^-idies  is  higher  p».ces  (i 
consumer  goods  Higher  prices  of  .-onsumer 
i;oods  means  a  higher  co.-t  of  living,  and  a 
hl'^her  cost  of  living  will  beget  higher  wages, 
and  higher  wages  will  again  mean  h.gher 
co.-its  of  consumer  gooes,  and  soon  cur  econ- 
omy will  become  enmeihed  in  a  spiral  of 
Inflation  that  will  not  only  w:pe  out  thj 
savm^^  of  millions  of  cur  people  but  will 
cflrtail  our  prtxluctivity  now.  and  almost  de- 
stroy It  in  pcst-war  years 

There  are  many  methcas  by  which  subsi- 
dies have  been  pa-^  t"'  *'^  °*  them  have  i. 
very  sin. pie  purpcse — to  prevent  this  upward 
fpirjil  Inflation  itself  is  Mmply  this  upward, 
self-propelling  spiral,  which  evervone  agrees 
ends  in  disaster  Subsidies  prevent  It  by 
means  of  Government  payments  to  bridge  the 
gap  which  Inevitably  arses  In  wartime  be- 
tween r.sing  CL«ls  of  production  of  trsential 
commiditie^  and  s-able  pilces  to  consumers. 
For  every  one  of  u.v  as  taxpayer,  consumer. 
WLikf:  businev-m.m  or  farmer,  subsidies 
mean  simply  an  in>urdnce  policy — a  small 
\  ^4a\iiunt  made  to  avert  an  lnf\nitriy  greater 
^^'tne  *h.ch  would  have  to  be  made  if  we 
shoull  be  forrcd  to  p.iy  inflated  prices  for 
our  sta^gerin?  war  prc-^iam.  It  has  been 
corw^ervativelv  estimated  that  our  war  cost 
would  have  been  incroa-ed  by  168.000.000.000 
had  «e  p.ud  for  materi.'.l  at  World  War  No.  1 
Inflated  prices.    It  is  amounts  of  this  magni- 


tude or  larger  with  which  we  are  dealing 
when  we  question  whether  It  is  wise  to  ,'per.d 
a  few  liuiuired  millions  to  hold  back  the  trc- 
mer.d' i;s  fi;rces  which  are  nr  w  pent  up  in  our 
economy. 

I  come  from  an  agricultural  State.     I  am  a 
farmer  mvstlf.     I  am.  tUercDrc,  piirticularly 
concerned  with  the  weUare  nt  farmers,  both 
i.cw    and' espL'cially    after    the    war    is   over. 
What  I  want  to  stress  with  all  the  force  at 
my  cr.niniai.d  is  that  subsidies  are  an  insur- 
ance policy  fcr  the  fanners  a.>  well  as  others. 
I  mv>eif  think  the  firmer.?  realize  this      I 
venture  to  say  they  are  beins;  nuMepreser.ted 
by  tho-e  hlgh-pre^sure  lobbyists  who  pretend 
to  pprak  for  farmeri-  and  dc-c-nd  upm  us  in 
Con;:ress    and    the    Senate    like    a    c'oud    of 
locusts      I  have  talked  with  the  farmers  In 
my  State    and  I  kr.aw  that  the  majority  of 
them   u-.Klerstai.d   the   part   wliich   subsidies 
play  in  the  stabilir,at;cn  prceram  and  under- 
stand   what    the    stabilh'.ation    pros-ram    has 
done  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  the  things 
thev    buv    Without    ur.duly    restricting    the 
prices  ot  the   thmg^^   thty   sell.     They   agree 
that  the  stabilization  pro:;ram.  ard  the  food 
subsidies  which  are  a  vital  part  of  it.  should 
be    retainf^l.     I    know    thev    fear    Inflation. 
Thev  do  not  favor  run-av.-.,y  price.-      It  is  my 
content :'!i  th.a  U  we  let   tl^  bar-  down  and 
permit  the  cost  of  living  to  rise— as  it  will, 
us  sure  as  nliiht  follows  day— the  chief  suffer- 
er-, when  jud-nifnt  day  comes,  will  be  the 
I.umrrs  cf  our  Naiicn      I  believe  the  fanners 
knov.-  that. 

I  should  likf'  TM  take  this  opportunity  to  I 
pr.int  ni;t  to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  Just  j 
V. l-.nt  thev  have  at  str.ke.  I 

1  I:  ih-?  suhriciy  nrrgiam  is  thrown  cut, 
m  ir.y  cf  the  price-support  programs  of  the 
Ccmniciiry  Credit  Corporation  are  in  danger. 

2  Farmers  shculd  re;<l.?e  that  it  is  the 
pricc-stnbilization  prosram  which  accounts  In 
cG!is!clerab!e  part  lor  their  present  prosperous 
p>;sition  Nctwithstandii'^  the  fact  that,  as  a 
rule,  prices  of  what  farmers  buy  usually  keep 
p^ice— or  mere— with  the  rise  In  prices  of 
wh-.c  they  sell,  prices  of  ccnimcdltlcs  that  the 
farmers  ri.ust  buy  have  r.i-en  only  31  percent 
m  this  -Aar.  ns  compared  with  a  rise  of  119 
p»rceitt  of  the  thmea  tho  farmers  sell.  In 
World  War  No.  1.  on  the  oth>-r  hand,  while 
prices  farmers  received  ru.se  91  percent,  prices 
farnv-rs  paid  rose  71  percent.  This  is  why  the 
farmer  is  well  oil  trday.  Oi.ce  the  stabiliza- 
tion l.d  iS  off.  the  prices  o:  the  things  lanners 
use  on  tlie  tarm  will  rise  and  eventually  cver- 
t:ike  the  prices  of  the  comni'  d.tles  they  sell. 
If.  a.s  is  certain,  industrial  wages  rise  when 
the  price  lid  is  taken  ("fT,  labor  costs  will  also 
go  up.  much  hicher  than  they  are  now.  be- 
cause cf  increased  attrac*ivcness  to  Jobs  in 
the  cities. 

3  When  the  inevitable  deflation  sets  In. 
farm  prices  will  fall  more  rapidly  than  the 
prices  of  the  thii.tis  the  farmers  buy.  We 
all  remember  what  happen-rd  to  farmers  after 
the  last  war.  After  the  iriflaticn  had  burned 
Itself  cut  in  1920.  prices  received  by  farmers 
fell  by  41  percent  from  their  high  point 
withm  a  year,  whereas  pnc'-'s  paid  by  farm- 
ers for  what  they  need  en  the  farm  fell  less 
than  half  as  much— <;nly  13  percent  — in  tlie 
same  p.nlod.  And  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 
The  prices  farmers  received  maintained  a 
steady  downward  fall  and  remained  at  low 
ebb  liniil  the  present  war  broke  cut.  whereas 
the  prices  farmers  paid  stayed  up  for  m.any 
vea:s.  American  agriculture  cculd  not  stand 
a  repetition  of  this  disas-er  The  way  to 
avoid   It   is  to  prevent   intl..tion. 

Finally,  if  the  stabilization  Ud  is  removed, 
the  cost  of  the  war  and  hence  th.e  level  cf 
the  national  debt  wilt  rise  by  scores  if  not 
hundreds  of  billions,  and  th  •  interest  bur- 
den en  this  debt  will  be  crushing  on  all  pro- 
ducers. All  cf  us  will  Rti.Tpr.  but  especially 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  as  they  did  after  the 
last  war. 


In  short,  farmers  of  America,  the  who'e 
country  will  lose  by  the  elimination  of  the 
subsidv  program;  but  you  yourselves,  taking 
the  long  View,'  ha\e  more  to  lose  than  any 
other  group  ^    , 

For  the  future  of  free  America  and  free 
American  agriculture  as  we  know  it.  infla- 
tion must  be  prevented  nt  all  costs  That  is 
whv  I  am  convinced  that  all  true  and  real 
friends  of  the  farmers  of  our  country  should 
be  for  the  subsidy  program.  For  without  the 
subsidy  program  inflation  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. 


The  Murray-Wagner-Dingell 
Social  Security  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MO^'^.^N.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Decembir  3  (legislative  day  of 

Thursdaii.  ^hiicviber  18' ,  1943 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unan^-nous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  rditorial  entilkd  "A  Sen- 
ator to  the  Doctors."  from  the  Richmond 
Times-Dlspatch  of  November  29.  1943, 
havin?  to  do  with  the  Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell  social  securi'y  bill. 

Th' re  being  no  ob.;cct:on.  the  (d''oiial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  for.owsi 

A    SENATOR    TO    THE    DOCTOr.S 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  address  l.i.-t  we<  k 
before  the  As.scciation  of  Internes  and  Medi- 
cal Students  of  New  York.  Senator  J.smes 
MURR.\Y.  of  Montana,  after  discussing  the 
Murray-Wasner-Dmgell  social -security  bill, 
issued  a  chali'nige  T  mv.te  the  nudictil 
profession  to  study  the  bill,"  he  said.  "I  ask 
them  to  giVe  us  their  help  m  improving  it 
•  •  •  so  that  it  will  be  the  best  measure 
1  that  doctors  and  the  public  can  work  out 
!    together  " 

The  bill,  more  often  referred  to  as  the 
Wat^ner  bill,  is  the  one  which  its  opponents, 
inciudmg  the  American  Medical  A.'^sociation. 
have  been  attacking  on  the  grovuids  that  it 
would  brir.g  ab';ut  the  socialization  of  m.edi- 
cine  and  would  Interfere  with  the  patient's 
free  choice  of  a  doctor.  In  a  recent  editorial. 
we  observed  that  while  most  of  the  professed 
objectives  of  the  measure  seemed  desirable, 
the  bill  as  presently  constituted  is  of  highly 
doubtful  merit  from  both  economic  and 
administrative  standpoints. 

However,  these  who  are  m  sympathy  with 
the  proposal  to  extend  some  form  of  medi- 
cal insurance  to  the  many  who  need  it  (only 
about  3  percent  cf  the  population  is  enrolled 
in  voluntary  Insuiance  plans)  are  Ijecoming 
impatient  with  ti^e  continued  attacks  en  the 
Wagner  bill  which  appeal  almost  wholly  to 
the  emotions.  Waldemar  Kaempffert.  of  the 
New  York  Times  Cfbserves  In  the  November 
American  Mercury  that  the  free  choice  argu- 
ment with  which  the  A.  M.  A.  and  others  are 
.'o  much  concerned  do.e.i  not  beer  scrutiny. 
•■Th»re  is  no  free  choice  in  the  wards  and 
public  clinics  cf  muiiic  pul  and  Incorporated 
charitable  ho.sp.tals,"  he  says.  Nor  does  free 
choice  e.\lst  in  the  Army  and  Navy  he  adds, 
whose  doctors  have  been  earning  "hosannas 
of  praise."  Mr,  Kaempflert  declares  that 
physic.ans  are  rarely  chosen  intelligently 
by  the  patient;  often  the  m.ectlng  of  the  two 
is  haphazard. 

He  IS  arguing  rgain't  voluntary  insurance 
based  on  free  choice  of  physician,  since  he 
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regards  It  as  placing  actuarial  soundness 
above  quality  of  medical  care.  The  country 
is  not  now  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Mr. 
Kaempffert  proposes,  but  It  ought  to  be  told 
the  facts  about  free  choice,  and  it  ought  to 
recognize  that  private  physicians,  hospitals, 
and  clinics  can  operate  successfully  In  com- 
petition with  public  medical  centers.  In 
addition,  Senator  Murray  s  Invitation  to  the 
doctors  ought  not  to  go  begging. 


Assistance  to  European  Jews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  Deeember  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tliursday,  Novcinber  18),  1943 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  series  of 
editorials,  from  three  Washington  pa- 
pers, and  one  New  York  paper,  relatmg 
to  tlie  extending  of  as.sistance  to  the  sui-- 
viving  Jewish  people  of  Europe. 

There  be.ng  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prcm  the  Washington  Post  cf  November  24, 
"19431 

SAVING  THZ  SURVIVORS 

It  Is  a  rare  occurrence  in  legislative  history 
fcr  a  bill  or  a  resolution  introduced  in  either 
House  of  Congress  to  have  m.ultiple  sponsor- 
ship ,i,.id  the  backing  cf  members  of  both 
parties.  This,  howt'ver,  is  precisely  what 
hai'jjened  in  the  case  cf  the  resolution  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  on  November  9  urging 
the  creation  of  a  commission  "to  save  the  sur- 
viving Jewish  people  of  Europe  frc  m  extinc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Nai^i  Germany.  '  Bear- 
ing the  name  of  Senator  Gut  Gillette,  of 
Iowa,  tills  resolution  is  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Taft,  Thomas  of  Utah.  Radcliffe.  Mur- 
EAT.  Johnson  of  Colorado.  Guftty.  Ffrcuson, 
Clahk  of  Misiouri.  Van  Nuys.  Dcwxey.  and 
Elle:-der.  a  similar  resolution  has  teen  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Congressman  V.'iil 
RoGFHS.  Jr.,  of  California,  and  Joseph  Clark 
Baldwin,  of  New  Yoik.  Hearings  on  the  reso- 
lution are  now  under  way. 

The  fact  that  so  many  distinguished  law- 
makers are  backing  this  resolution  suegeols 
the  urgency  cf  the  move  they  recommend. 
Even  though  faced  by  the  certainty  of  ulti- 
mate defeat,  the  Nazis  are  not  abandoning 
their  murderous  practices  against  the  con- 
quered people.  And  now.  as  in  the  past,  their 
sadistic  lury  is  being  vented  with  particular 
ferocity  against  the  Jews.  Last  March  the 
Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  strongly 
expressed  its  condemnation  of  th.is  "mass 
murder  of  Jewish  men.  women,  and  children." 
But  resolutions  have  not  and  cannot  stay  the 
bands  of  Hitler's  executioners.  If  any  por- 
tion of  Hitler's  intended  victims  are  to  be 
saved,  they  must  be  saved  now.  And.  as  Sen- 
ator GiLLEm  has  pointed  out,  the  Allies  are 
not  altogether  helpless.  There  are  eeveial 
things  they  can  do. 

They  can.  In  the  first  place,  make  clear  to 
the  peoples  of  occupied  Europe  and  to  the 
enemy  that  the  provisions  of  the  recent  state- 
ment on  atrocities  signed  by  President  Roose- 
velt, Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  Klarshal 
Btalln  also  apply  to  the  JewLsh  people  of 
Europe.  Secondly,  according  to  the  Iowa 
Senator  and  the  cosponsors  of  the  resolution 


bearing  his  name,  reservation  camps  under 
the  control  of  such  a  commission  as  he  recom- 
mends could  be  establlslied  in  Tiirkey,  Swe- 
den. Switzerland.  Spain.  Portugal,  and  north 
Africa  Already  Sweden,  by  permitting  entry 
of  6,000  Danish  Jews,  has  set  an  example 
which  Europe's  other  neutrals  could  well  be 
urged  to  imitate,  although  the  costs  of  taking 
care  of  such  reftigees  should  be  shared  by  the 
United  Nations  until  such  time  as  they  can 
be  moved  to  areas  suitable  for  temporary  or 
permanent  abode. 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  November  28, 

19431 

rmoFE's  jrws 

Hitler  has  brought  suffeiing  and  death  to 
many  peoples,  but  to  no  people  more  than  to 
the  Jews.  They  are  the  si;ecial  object  of  his 
insensate,  psychopathic  wrath.  Two  years 
ago.  when  he  set  in  motion  his  atrocious  plan 
to  exterminate  them,  they  numbered  C.OOO.OOO 
In  the  European  lands  he  occupied  or  domi- 
nated. Since  then,  directly  and  indirectly, 
through  cold-blooded  slaughter  and  methodi- 
cal miiltreutment.  he  has  managed  to  kill  off 
about  2.C00.0C0  of  them,  and  unless  some- 
thing Is  dene  at  once  to  impede  him  in  this 
murderous  course,  he  may  be  able  to  destroy 
many  hundreds  cf  thousands  more  before  he 
himself  finally  goes  down. 

Tlicre  is  no  way  to  re.-cue  these  unfortu- 
nate people  until  their  persecutor  is  de- 
stroyed. But  it  may  be  posnble  to  militate 
the  worst  and  most  cruel  aspects  of  this  ap- 
palling problem.  Accoiding  to  tne  Emer- 
gency Committee  to  Save  the  Jewish  People 
of  Europe — a  group  made  up  of  distinguished 
Americans  of  diilerent  faiths — two  mum 
courses  of  action  cculd  be  followed  now.  The 
first  of  these  would  be  lor  the  United  Nations, 
particularly  Russia,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  to  make  clear  that  altliough  the  recent 
Joint  warning  to  the  Nazis  on  atrocities  did 
not  speciflcally  name  atrocities  against  Jews, 
the  warning  was  neverihcle.-s  all-inclusive. 
The  second  would  be  to  tiy  to  effect  the  trans- 
fer cf  Jews  fr^.m  Nazi-dominated  countries 
to  territories  beyond  Nazi  control. 

In  line  with  this  approach  to  the  problem. 
there  are  now  pending  in  both  Hau.=ts  cf 
Congress  identical  resolutlcr.s  recommending 
that  the  President  establish  "a  commiFSicn 
of  dip'cmatic.  economic,  and  military  experts 
to  foimulate  and  effectuate  a  plan  of  im- 
mediate action  designed  to  save  the  surviving 
Jewish  people  of  Europe  from  extinction  at 
the  hands  of  Nazi  Germany,"  This  is  perhaps 
a  helpful  miove,  serving  to  speed  up  the 
oflBcial  adoption  of  a  rescue  prt)gram  that  is 
sorely  needed.  Tlie  plight  of  the  Etiropean 
Jews  cannot  be  exaggerated;  their  lot  is  worse 
than  that  of  any  other  group  within  'the 
reach  of  Hitler. 

(From   the    Washington    Dally   News   of 
November  24,  1943) 

HITLER'S  JEWISH  VICTIMS 

Two  million  Jews  have  been  exterminated 
by  the  Nazis,  Four  millicn  are  left  in  Europe. 
Tliey  are  homeless  and  destitute.  Hitler 
boasts  he  will  get  rid  cf  them.  Some  will  be 
murdered,  more  will  be  tortured,  and  many 
will  die  of  neglect.  Unless,  that  is,  the 
United  Nations  provide  temporary  havens  for 
those  who  can  get  out  of  the  Nazi  countries. 

The  problem  is  immediate.  It  Is  humani- 
tarian, not  political.  It  is  as  much  a  Chris- 
tian as  a  Jewish  problem — more,  in  the  senss 
that  any  solution  depends  on  the  conscience, 
the  initiative,  and  the  action  of  so-culled 
Christian  governments. 

To  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  our 
Congress  last  March  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion condemned  the  macs  murder  of  Jewish 
men,  women,  and  children  by  the  Nazis. 

Now  Congress  Is  considering  House  and 
Senate  resolutions  which  urge  creation  by 


the  President  of  a  comml-ssion  of  diplomatic, 
economic,  and  military  experts  to  formulate 
and  effectuate  a  plan  of  Immediate  action 
designed  to  save  the  surviving  Jewish  peo- 
ple of  Europe  from  extinction  at  the  han<ls 
of  Nazi  Germany.  The  resolution  authors 
Include:  Representative  Baldwin  of  New 
York,  and  Senators  Gilutte.  Taft.  P.ad- 
ciJTTE.  Murray,  Guffey,  FK.^c^scN.  Downet, 
Ellindeh.  Van  Nuys,  Thomas  of  Utah.  John- 
son of  Colorado,  and   Clark  of  Missouri. 

We  hope  this  resolution  passes,  and  that 
the  President  moves  promntly. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Is  Ci^ncerned  may  have  s.ine  effect 
in  modifyint;  wholesale  brutality,  especially 
In  such  Nazi  satellite  states  as  Rumania. 
Hungary.  Bulgaria,  and  Vichy-Prance,  where 
there  Is  growing  realization  that  the  Allies 
are  winning  the  war  and  will  hold  criminals 
to  account. 

But  pIso  the  su^fested  commission  wutild 
find  ways  to  provide  temporary  relupe  in 
nearby  neutral  and  Allied  territory  ft  r  all 
those  who  can  pet  out  cf  the  Nizi-controlled 
countries.  As  a  practic.nl  ir.atfr,  Britain 
should  be  asked  to  set  aside  its  White  Paper 
ban  and  to  permit  entry  into  Palestine  of 
ni'iny  such  rciu;:rees  for  the  duration. 

This  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  dispu'e 
over  the  future  of  Palestine,  over  a  Jewish 
state  or  a  Jewish  army.  Non-Ziunis's  sup- 
pert  this  resolution  as  vigorously  as  ZiCn^jts. 
The  Issue  Is  not  sectarian.  The  sole  object 
here  IS  to  rescue  as  many  as  possible  of  these 
Hitler  Victims,  pending  complete  Allied  vic- 
tory and  the  liberation  of  Earope  from 
ba:  bar. tin. 

Americans  cannot  be  indifferent  in  this  ter- 
rible emergency. 


|Ficm    the    New    York    Herald    Trlbime    of 
December  1,  1943] 

A    CALL    FOR    LEADERaiUP 

A  re.5oluticn  with  blpartlsiui  sponsorship 
h?.s  been  Introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress rtccmmending  that  the  Pieiident  create 
a  ccmmission  of  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
military  experts  to  foimulate  and  effectuate  a 
plan  of  immediate  action  designed  to  save 
the  surviving  Jewish  people  of  Europe  from 
extinction   at   the   hands  of   Ntzl   Germany. 

If  an>thing  c.in  be  done  to  step  the  Nazi 
ma.ss  murder  of  a  people,  surely  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  be  willing  to  take  xhs  lead 
in  so  doing,  Sponcjcrs  of  the  resolu'lon  be- 
lieve that  much  can  be  dene.  They  believe, 
first  of  all.  that  su'  h  a  resolution  would  have 
a  great  psychological  effect  on  the  Nazis,  In 
that  It  would  be  the  first  official  recognition 
by  one  of  the  Allied  Powers  o:  the  extermina- 
tion program  and  therefore,  the  first  official 
and  explicit  condemnation  of  it.  They  be- 
lieve that  official  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
great  nations  has  given  substantiation  to  the 
sardonic  Nazi  claim  that  not  only  does  the 
outside  world  not  condemn,  nor  purpoee  to 
punish.  Its  bloody  campaign  against  Jews  as 
a  pi'ople.  but  that  these  who  keep  silence  ac- 
tually condone  it.  They  believe  also  that 
once  the  United  States  breaks  the  ofSclal 
silence — the  Moscow  accord  and  the  Ottawa 
and  similar  conferences  have  not  recognized 
that  the  extermination  program  has  mad* 
the  Jewish  problem  a  separate  one — end  as- 
sumes leadership  in  action,  the  other  United 
Nations  will  follow.  Tbe  monstrous  Nazi 
claim  may  then  be  countered  with  concerted 
denUl  as  a  part  of  cur  propaganda  war.  Tbe 
natlcns  may  then  demanu  the  release  at 
Jews  by  Germany  and  its  satellites  vltb  the 
threat  of  ipeclflc  retribution  to  back  It.  It 
Is  thought  that  tbe  satellite  nations  at  least 
wculd  Teppor,6  to  such  a  demand.  United 
action  is  needed,  and  needed  scon,  if  p^ycho- 
loglcal  force  is  to  save  lives  within  tbe  Nad 
citadel. 

What  has  held  up  such  action  before  tbla 
is,  uo  doubt,  tbe  conviction,  widely  held,  that 
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liberation  f  r  tl;"  J'-xs.  n-^  icr  the  ether 
ht.s'r'^es  cf  Euicpe,  will  be  iocnr.-t  accom- 
pl.shrd  by  concentratii.R  on  speedy  victory 
tor  ih"  Uir.'.cd  I.iticns  There  is  difflcuity  Ui 
»ecui.!i?  united  action  tor  any  othiT  purpose 
now.  I:;cidt'!it.)l!7  the  tact  that  there  la  an 
I-iteig  virnmeiit.il  C(.mniiltee  on  Refugees 
has  led  to. the  supposiuon  that  S4:)nriething 
Is  be.ne  dor.e.  whcit-is  that  committee  can- 
net  rescue  hostages  tr^m  within  Nazi-held 
Europe 

Cirtam  It  U  thu  no'h'.ne  will  be  accom- 
phsl-iid  t  )  save  Nazi  Europe's  surviving  Jews 
Iii.m  methodic.il  exlcimiEation  by  doing 
nt.lhi;ii?  The  resolution  calls  for  afHrma- 
t.un  cf  the  Amencim  position,  assumption 
hy  A::ivriCA  cf  leader^^hip  in  dcmg  whatever 
ni.iy  be  done  to  s.ive  lives  now  We  should 
ndt  hesitate  to  lead  m  so  imperative  b 
hum.iriitarian  cause. 


Juvenile  Delinquency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  3  ^leQislat^L■e  day  of 
Thursday .  November  18k  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  recent 
r.^dio  iiitervi'.^w  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  F.  B.  I.,  by  Earl  Godwin,  on 
the  .>^ubJect  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Godwin.  One  of  the  big  domestic  prob- 
lems since  the  outbrealt  of  war  has  been  the 
alarnatna;  nso  in  youthful  violators  of  the 
law  N')  one  in  the  country  is  more  con- 
cerned or  is  closer  to  this  problem  than  J. 
Ed4.»r  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  We  have  discussed  this 
problem  many  limes  and  tonight  I  am  happy 
to  have  Mr.  Hoover  liere  in  the  studio  with 
me  to  discuss  this  problem  for  you.  Now 
Mr.  Hoover.  Just  what  is  it  about  the  rise  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  that  causes  you  and 
your  men  of  the  F.  B.  I.  the  greatest  con- 
cern? 

Mr  Hoovrii.  Frankly,  Earl,  the  heartbreak- 
ing thing  about  the  Juvenile  crime  situa- 
tion today  is  the  fact  that  we  know  it  is  Just 
the  forerunner  of  a  more  serious  crime  situa- 
tion as  these  youthful  violators  prow  older. 
The  preeont  situation  cannot  be  charged  en- 
tirely to  wartime  laxity  of  morals  and  a  last- 
nin?  philosophy  of  lite.  That  may  be  the 
case  with  the  older  violator,  but  when  mere 
children  turn  to  crime  there  Is  a  more  siuls- 
tt-r  reason.  This  condition  did  not  come  on 
us  overnight  It  is  deep-rooted  and  does  not 
forecast  a  very  bright  picture  tor  the  tuture. 
Something  haa  happened  to  the  moral  stam- 
ina of  America  when  the  conventions  and 
principle*  ol  honesty  and  common  decency 
are  regarded  as  'old  fogey'"  and  "antique." 
'Diere  aie  cerlaln  fundamentals  In  life  that 
are  essential. 

Mr  Godwin  And  n^ht  here.  Edgar,  let  me 
say  that  what  yju  told  me  on  the  way  to 
the  studio  about  the  Increase  in  arrests  of 
girls   cortAlnly    proves   your    point. 

Mr  Hoovra.  Yes;  in  the  llrst  9  months  of 
this  y?ar  the  p.rrests  ol  girls  under  21  years 
of  age  for  off^ns^s  r.ga!n<t  common  oecency 
Increased  63  6  percent  over  the  same  pericxl 
la&t  year,  whit?  airests  of  s'l"'*  under  21  Icr 


criires  figainJt  property  such  r.s  robbery. 
burgl -.ry.  larrony.  .ni'.d  otlier  related  crimes 
lr.c."e;>-.i-d  33  6  p.vcent  But  that  does  nut 
tell  the  vhole  s'ciy.  bccau.^e  In  1542.  arrests 
increased  over  1041.  and  so  on.  Even  today, 
more  bovs  and  girls  18  years  of  age  are  being 
arres'ed  than  in  any  other  age  group  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  17-vear-old?  aloi.e  accounted 
for  a  25  3  percent  mcrca.se  m  arrests  in  the 
first  9  month?  of  tli;.>  year  over  1942.  We 
have  ju.st  completed  a  survey  of  actual  ar- 
rests in  18  leading  r:::p«  representing  a  pop- 
ulation of  10.000000  li.h.ihitants.  which  re- 
flects a  42  7  percent  Increa-'^e  In  the  arrests 
of  boys  under  18  years  of  ace  and  a  43  per- 
cent increase  in  the  arrests  of  i^als  under  13 
years  cf  a.'e  m  the  fir-it  6  montlis  of  this  year 
ever  a  corre.'^ponding  pencd  in  1912.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts.  I  have  been  amazed  to 
note  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  social  theo- 
rizers  and  foggy-mmded  performers  to  say 
that  Juvenile  dclinquenry  figures  are  not  as 
alarming  as  th'-y  sound,  In  fnct.  they  seek 
to  Jjstiry  their  cstrich-Uke  attitude  by  say- 
iv.s.  that'  the  rise  in  the  I'rvests  cf  youthful 
cffenciers  is  due  to  incrca.-ed  law  enforcement, 
which  1-s  definitely  not  tlie  case 

Mr.  Godwin.  Ri<jht  along  'hat  line.  Edt-ar, 
I  know  of  a  minister  who  said  only  a  few 
week.s  aero  that  the  problem  of  delinquency 
is  nor  so  serious  whpn  you  consider  that  there 
are  ever  135  000  000  people  m  the  United 
States 

Mr  Hoover.  That  is  an  a.-''"unding  obser- 
vation, and  it  reprc-ei-ts  a  viewpoint  that 
must  a.ssume  a  ?reat  buiden  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  jjresent  trends.  Above  all.  we 
must  face  the  stark  facts  ai.d  the  grim  reali'y 
that  If  only  ICO, 000  crimes  were  committed 
a  year,  that  would  be  too  many.  But.  la.«t 
year  alcnc.  an  estimated  1.436  000  of  the  mi..re 
serious  ciimes  were  committed  and  there  was 
a  total  of  16  000,000  lesser  oflenses  committed. 
We  know  from  actual  cise  studies  that  per- 
sons under  21  years  -of  ago  account  for  13 
percent  of  all  murderers  arrested.  40  per- 
cent of  all  robbers.  56  percent  of  all  burglars, 
65  percent  of  all  car  thieves.  27  percent  of 
all  forgers.  29  percent  cf  all  arsonists,  and  37 
percent  of  all  thieves  arrested. 

Mr  Godwin.  You  don't  need  to  go  any  fur- 
ther. No  thinking  person  who  knows  the 
facts  Will  argue  with  you  on  that  point.  But 
I  wonder  It  you  will  tell  us  of  a  few  cases  that 
come  over  your  desk  eich  day. 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  is  a  discouraging  story,  and 
comes  from  all  sections.  In  an  Ohio  city, 
enough  dynamite  caps  and  detonators  to  blow 
up  a  gCK.d-sized  bu.ldin^  were  stolen  by  two 
boys,  aged  12  and  14  In  another  midwest- 
ern  city,  several  blasts  occurred  m  a  vacant 
lot  which  the  authorities  promptly  traced  to 
a  group  of  boys  who  were  playing  pranks. 
In  a  scuthe.-n  city,  the  plans  of  a  youthful 
gar.g  of  over  30  youngsters  led  by  an  adult 
were  nipped  in  the  bud  when  It  was  re- 
vealed that  they  were  buymj;  unifo.ms  in 
order  to  get  Into  theaters,  dances,  and  other 
place.i  of  amusement  for  half  pr.ce.  That 
would  have  led  to  other  activities  of  a  more 
venturesome  and  violent  nature.  Then,  theie 
was  the  15-year-oId  girl  who  was  arrested  In 
the  Southwest  who  had  teamed  up  with  a 
gan^  of  professional  criminal.-..  Her  father 
was  a  drvnkard  who  had  deserted  his  family 
Ker  mother  let  her  shift  for  hersi.lf.  The 
young  girl  began  her  sordid  career  when  she 
started  to  smoke  marihuana  cigarettes.  It  s 
the  old  story.  First  s^ine  adult  fails  to  live 
up  to  his  parental  responnbility,  then  a 
youth  is  allowed  to  do  a?  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Godwin.  You  certainly  are  rit;ht.  And 
I  wonder.  Edi;ar.  if  you  have  a  word  of  advice 
for  cur  liotei.erb ' 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes;  I  do  Our  ccu.it.y's  tu- 
ture rests  in  the  hands  cf  the  youth  today. 
In  order  that  they  niay  be  piepared  to  carry 
that  great  responsibility  it  is  the  s^cied  duty 
of  every  mother  and  father  and,  as  a  matter 
cf  fact,  of  all  adults  to  prepare  them  for  it. 


We  must  give  tVicm  eveiy  advantage  and  aid 
and  example  within  cur  i;ower  to  de-.clcp 
wiihm  till  youth  the  lundamentals  of  hon- 
estv  and  integrity  In  dealmc  with  their  fel- 
lows. We  must  instill  in  tr.em  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  hberty  and  patriotism 
to  carry  on  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  this 
gieat  Republic.  Our  democracy  ha:-  been  es- 
tablished—whether It  stands  or  falls  depends 
upon  those  who  follow  us  If  they  are  not 
prepared  by  us,  it  Is  we  wiio  have  failed. 


Tennessee-Tonibigbee  Inland  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF     MISStSSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPREdENTATIVES 
F-idaiJ.  D-'ceuibcr  3.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 

gom;-  to  provide  u<ef'al,  constructive,  and 
valuable  employment  for  our  men  In  the 
armed  forces  wh'.n  this  war  is  over,  it  Is 
going  to  be  nec^.s.^ary  to  develop  our  in- 
land waterways. 

There  is  n^  project  under  the  shining 
sun  that  will  yitld  greater  returns,  in 
shortening  transportation  distances  and 
in  reducing  trai^^portation  costs,  than 
the  propo.-ed  Ti'nne.ssPe-Tombigbee  in- 
land waterway,  which  has  been  rendered 
doubly  feasible  and  necessary  by  the  de- 
velopments on  the  Tennessee  River,  as 
well  as  on  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  the 
Mis.scuri.  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  their 
tributaries. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  bed  of  the 
T-  nno'-.-ee  River  is  on  a  plateau  about 
100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Tombigbee 
where  it  is  fcnnied  by  the  confluence  of 
Brown  and  Mackys  Creeks  about  20  or 
25  mile?  from  the  Tenne.^see  River  at  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  the  northern 
terminus  of  this  proposed  inland *water- 
way. 

When   the  Pickwick   Dam    was   con- 
structed,  ju.^t   a   fi^w    miles   below    the 
mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  it  raised  the 
water  level  on  the  Tennessee  River  at  the 
mouth  of  Yfllovs-  Creek  by  something  like 
50    feet,    and    th>'reby    eliminated    the 
necessity  for  locks  to  raise  south-bound 
traffic  from  the  Tennr-ssee  River  to  the 
level  of  this  proposed  canal,  and,  as  I 
said,  rendered  this  project  doubly  feasi- 
ble, as  is  evidenced  by  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Army  Engineers  approving  it. 
Und':'r  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am 
I   in>e;ting   the  statement   of   Col.   P.   A. 
Feringa.  United  States  Army,  resident 
I   memb*r.  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
I   and  Harbors  mid^  before  the  Committee 
I   on  Rivers  and  H.u.bors  of  the  House  of 
I   R''presentative.>  on  Wednesday.  October 
I    20, 1943. 
J       The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

j    statement  of  col  p  a   ferinc*.  united  states 
a;. Mr,  RE^iDfNT  MI  m":;b.  board  of  engineers 

1  »OR   RIVt.-S   A.ND    HARtCRS 

Colonel  FrniNCA  Is  it  your  wi.sh  that  I  Just 
go  ahead  and  briefly  describe  the  pmject,  like 
the  other  prcjec's? 

Tlie  Cn^:?.M\N    Yes,  if  yi^u  u.U. 


Colonel  FniiNGA.  TVe  Tombigbee  Riv.r 
rises  in  northeastern  M.ssiss.ppi.  Tne  i:o:r.t 
where  it  rises  is  about  20  miles  from  ll.e 
Tennessee  River.  It  11(  ws  In  a  renerplly 
southerly  direction  for  ulxjut  410  milts  until 
it  Joins  the  Alabama  River,  and  from  its  con- 
tlueiue  with  the  Alabama  Ri'.er  it  becc  mes 
the  M  i'oile  River  and  fi.  ws  to  the  south  45 
miles  to  enter  Mobile  Bay. 

The  Mobile-Tombigboe-Warrlor  rystem  Is  a 
more  or  less  parallel  devth  ped  river  system 
serving;  Bhminghain.  It  is  a  developed  water- 
way y  *eet  deep,  minimum  width  200  feet.  I 
looked  up  the  latest  figures  bef'>re  us  and  I 
found  that  in  1941  that  developed  waterway 
carried  over  2.C0O,CC0  tons  of  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  which  one  was  that? 

Colonel  Feringa.  Tliat  is  the  Mobile-Tcm- 
fciL-bee-Warriur  system.  I  thought  the  figure 
would  be  Interest. ng  as  the  actual  figure  of 
traffic  that  Is  moving  over  an  existing  water- 
w.iv  generally  In  that  area,  although  poss.bly 
It  Is  not  as  fortunately  situated. 

The  Tombigbee  River  itself  has  4  feet  of 
water  from  its  confluence  with  the  Alabama 
River  to  Columbus.  Miss. 

However,  that  4  feet  Is  available  only 
about  4  months  of  the  ytar.  That,  again,  Is 
a  waterway  which  is  hindered  by  the  lack  of 
all-year-round  water. 

The  Tombigbee  Is  further  developed  slight- 
ly. Ju?t  by  snaeeing  and  removing  of  obstruc- 
tions, for  the  next  135  miles  above  Columbus. 
Mss  .  so  that  there  presently  exists  a  water- 
way from  the  Gulf  through  Mobile  Bay.  the 
Alabama  River,  the  Tomb.gbee  River  alxne 
Columbus,  Miss.,  to  fairly  close  to  the  Ten- 
nestee  River.  Tliat  waterway  farther  up  its 
Icnpth.  though  not  developed,  throuph  lt« 
tributaries  reaches  within  20  miles  of  tlie 
developed  Tennessee  River.  The  basin,  like 
tl.e  Alabama-Ciicsa  River,  is  rirh  in  resources. 
Forpn^ost  would  be  aericuUure,  and  when  I 
was  stationed  In  that  area  not  so  many  years 
fieT  I  wa"*  struck  by  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
It  goes  through  parts  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi where  Bome  cf  the  most  prosperous 
looking  f.irms  arc  located  that  I  had  seen  up 
to  that  time.  They  call  that  part  of  the 
country  the  Black  Belt,  and  it  i^  remarkable 
for  its  development.  They  have  recently 
gotten  much  Into  cattle  raising,  and  It  Is  a 
woiiderfu'ly  prosperotis  country. 

Mr.  Ranktn,  It  Is  called  the  Black  Belt  be- 
cau'-e  the  land  is  black? 

Colonel  Fft.inga.  That  is  richt.  sir.  It  ii 
also  rich  in  timber  rcs'  urces  and  in  mlner.ils. 
The  principal  minerals  are  coal,  sand  and 
gravel,  limestone,  copper,  zinc.  Iron  ore.  and 
in  addition  to  these  prlt^cipnl  minrrnls  there 
is  a  long  list  in  the  rerv-'rt  sh  wing  the  lest-er 
minerals  that  cruld  be  developed  if  it  were 
economically  feasible  to  do  so. 

Before  this  report  was  Fubmi^ted  to  Con- 
gress, to  your  committee,  severnl  routes  were 
given  consideration  In  order  to  develop  the 
fcc^t  one  and  that  there  m;cht  be  no  hesi- 
tancy on  account  of  lack  of  information.  It 
was  found  that  the  be^t  route  vas  from  the 
Pickwick  Pool  !n  the  Tennessee  River.  then 
dfiwn  Yellow  Creek,  which  flows,  or  fir  wed 
oripinally,  into  the  Tennessee  River  and  now 
fl'vvs  into  the  Pickwick  Pool,  and  Mackvs 
Cre--  k-  -Mackys  Creek  flowinsr  into  the  East 
Fork  of  the  Tombigbee.  down  the  Tombigbee 
Into  the  M-  hile  River  and  d<v.vn  the  Mobile 
River  to  Mobile  Bay  and  Into  the  Gulf. 

The  construction  conteniplatfs  a  cut 
thri'iigh  the  summit.  That  cut  would  be 
about  39  miles  long  and  would  provide  a 
waterway  12  feet  deep  by  a  minimum  width 
of  115  feet.  I  would  like  to  merition  the  fact 
that  althcugli  this  report  was  made  some 
years  Ego,  even  at  th,st  time  consideration 
was  given  and  the  figures  which  support  this 
report  were  based  on  a  12- f. Dot  excavation 
through  the  cut,  possibly  the  most  expensive- 
part  of  the  work,  and  also  through  the  lateral 
canal.  That  was  done,  as  it  was  yeen  that 
12-foot  navigation  probably  would  be  a  fact 


In  the  future  and  that  therefore  any  of  tlicce 
t.\pens.ve  cuis  or  locks  snould  be  developed 
lo  their  L)g.c.il  dimensions. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  Colonel,  that  38-mile 
cut.  how  deep  would  that  cut  have  to  b« 
made? 

Colonel  Fering.a.  That  is  39  miles  long,  and 
."t  Us  d.epest  pofion.  but  a  comp.iratively 
sl.ort  portion  I  think,  would  reach  aruunJ 
175  fe:t  from  the  very  top  of  the  existing 
ground  to  the  very  b<>ilom  of  the  proposed 
cio^ial. 

The  Ch.atrman.  That  is  the  bottom  of  the 

12-f,  .Ot   cut:' 

Colonel  Ffeinga.  Of  the  12-f(X)t  cut.  And 
that  ciin.il  would  ):t  dug  detp  enough  so  that 
we  would  have  12  feei  of  water  throughout 
its  length,  even  though  the  Pickwick  Pool 
mi:;ht  be  lowered,  due  to  possible  inordinate 
low  stai^os  of  water  in  the  Tennessee  River. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  bottom  of  that 
cut  be  on  a  level  with  the  pool,  Pickwick 
Pool? 

Colonel  Feeinca.  The  bottom  of  the  cut 
would  be  12  feet  below  the  lowest  p<3ssib!e 
elevation  in  Pickwick  Potjl.  so  we  would  have 
slack  water  navigation  fi,.m  Pickwick  Pool 
thruuph  the  summit  cut  until  we  came  to  the 
dam  and  lock  at  the  end  of  the  summit  cut. 

The  CH-airman  W-iere  would  the  first  lock 
be  down   from  Pickwick   Liinding? 

Colonel  Feringa.  The  first  lock  would  be  at 
a  hlEh  dam  and  lock  which  would  be  con- 
structed at  a  location  called  the  Narrows, 
and  that  would  be  on  the  southerly  end  cf 
that  land  cut. 

The  Chapman.  Of  that  39  miles? 

Colonel  Ftringa.  That  Is  right,  sir.  After 
we  go  throuph  the  summit  cut  we  come  to  a 
pKiint  where  there  now  exists  the  East  Fork 
of  the  Tombigbee  River. 

^Tr  RiNKiN.  Colonel,  I  think  you  ought  to 
explain  to  the  Judge  nt  this  point  that  the 
bed  cf  the  Tennessee  River  at  the  mouth  of 
Yellow  Creek,  where  this  cut  begins,  is  more 
then  100  feet  higher  than  the  Tomb.gb^e 
River  20  miles  aw;.y.  so  while  we  must  have 
a  lake-level  canal  down  to  the  first  lock,  there 
will  be  a  drop  of  100  feet  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Tombigbee.     That  Is  correct.  Isn't  it? 

Colonel  Fehinga.  Yes.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Ranicin.  The  Tennessee  River  Is  up  on 
a  plateau  100  feet  a'oove  the  Tombigbee  Just 
20  miles  away,  but  by  cutting  through  this 
s..nd  rid^c.  the  peak  cf  wh-ch  you  said  would 
be  a  little  over  100  fe  n — by  cutting  throuch 
this  saiid  ridge  the  canal  would  be  on  a  level 
with  the  Pickwick  Lake  from  the  Tennessee 
River  at  tlie  mouth  of  Yellcw  Creek,  down  to 
the  first  lock,  w'nere  it  drops  down  to  the 
level  of  t'ae  Tombigbee  River. 

Colonel  Feuinca.  That  would  be  the  high 
lock  and  dam.  The  proposed  waterway 
would  then  Join  the  prefeeut  valley  ot  the 
East  Fork -of  the  Tombigbee.  The  East  Fork 
of  the  Tombigbee  has  a  comparatively  wide 
fijod  plain  and  ib  a  tortuous,  winding  etream, 
Eo  it  has  been  fuund  cheaper  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  project  to  dig  a  lateral  canal 
rather  than  develop  this  tortuoiu  part  of  the 
river.  This  lateral  canal  would  be  41  miles 
long,  again  wouM  be  12  feel  deep  and  a 
fninimum  width  of  170  feet. 

If  I  may.  I  would  li'tie  to  digress  back  to 
wl.e.-e  I  de.'jcribed  the  Narrows  and  say  that 
that  wci'erway.  although  narrow,  115  leet. 
Would  have  passing  places  about  every  4.0j0 
fett,  so  that  up-  and  down-bound  tows  would 
bo  able  to  negotiate  the  waterways  succe^s- 
fui'.y. 

The  Cn.viRMAN.  They  can  do  that  on  115 
feet,  can't  they,  without  difficulty? 

Colonel  FEr.iNGA.  I  think  they  cou'd.  sir, 
but  It  might  possibly  be  desirable  to  have  a 
tow  tle-up.  and  there  would  be  passing  places. 
I  think  it  depends  a  whole  lot  on  how  wide 
the  t  jws  are  that  will  be  carried.  It  was 
found  better  to  have  passing  place*  »vall- 
aole. 


Mr    Rankin.  Whit   rridlh  do  you  provide 

t>..r  those  li  :    --;   110  feet? 

CoKnc.  I-ERiNCA.  Seventy-five  fe?t. 

The  Chmsman.  On  the  Inirncoastal  Water- 
way the  channel  width  in  some  places  is  onlj 
60  lect. 

Colonel  Frr.TNCA.  Yes.  sir. 

The  lateral  canal  which  I  have  been  talk- 
ing; about  wculd  have  at  Its  lower  portion  one 
lock  and  dam  at  the  mouth  of  East  Fork,  and 
the  drip  ct  the  lateral  canal  to  its  southerly 
extremity  would  be  accomplished  by  a  aenea 
r;  10  1  Kics.  Fri  in  the  lateral  canal  you  go 
Into  the  main  stream  ot  the  Tombigbee 
River,  which  flows  211  miles  to  D^raopolla. 
However  it  is  also  a  tortuous  stream,  and  it 
IS  propo'-ed  by  n  series  of  c;it-o£ts  to  reduce 
Its  leneth  to  180  miles.  This  stream  would 
be  devclnferi  to  9-f(X)t  depth  and  170-Ioot 
width.  The  locks,  however,  would  provide 
for  future  imprcvement  to  the  full  12  feet 

There  Is  also  proposed  in  the  bill  a  new 
dara  at  Deraopolis.  and  that  dam  would  have 
a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  tor  this  proposed 
project,  and  by  means  cf  that  new  dam  at 
Demopoils  and  six  ether  locks  they  would 
have  slack-water  navlqatlon  all  the  way  up 
to  where  the  Tombigbee  Joins  the  lateral 
canal. 

The  Chairman  Is  Demopoils  a  place  where 
the  Tombigbee  and  the  Black  Warrior  Join? 

Colonel  Ferinca.  Yes.  sir.  The  total  num- 
hn-  of  locks  proposed  for  the  project  is  18. 
Tlie  locks  wculd  be  75  feet  wide  and  450  feet 
long.  That  is  Inside  dimensions  of  the  lock 
chamber. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project,  which  has 
been  conservatively  dttermlned.  Is  $66,000.- 
COO.  and  $500,000  for  annual  maintenance. 

I  think  I  have  given  you  the  over-all  pic- 
ture. 9 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so;  yea.  Thank 
you  very  much.  Colonel. 

Mr  Rankin.  Colonel,  this  connection  with 
the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee  River  here 
wculd  shorten  the  water  distance  from  the 
Tennessee  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by 
630  miles,  would  It  not? 

Colonel  Fehlnga    1  think  that  Is  right.  Fir. 

Mr.  Rankin.  And  It  would  shorten  the  d's- 
tance  from  the  Tennessee  River  to  Mobile 
Itself  by  approximately  1.000  miles? 

Colonel  FtRtNCA.  The  waUr  distance;  yes, 
sir 

Mr.  Panktn.  In  ether  words,  traffic  going 
from  Mobile  at  the  present  time  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River  would  have  to  go  across  to  the 
Misptssippl  River  and  then  up  that  tortu- 
ous etream  to  Cairo,  111.,  and  then  go  up  the 
Ohio  for  a  short  distance  and  then  up  the 
Tenne-'s^e  Kiver.  It  wculd  have  to  travel  up- 
stream on  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Tennesj^ee.  and  go  approxlrrately  1.000  miles 
out  of  the  wiy:  wherea.s.  If  this  project  were 
completed.  It  could  go  up,  as  ycu  say,  the 
slack-water  route  on  the  Tombigbee  less 
than  hnlf  the  distance,  and  the  fuel  coet 
for  propelling  the  barges,  boats,  and  so  fcrth, 
wculd  be  infinitely  leas  than  It  would  going 
around  the  other  way. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  water 
dlMance  from  the  Tennewce  Elver  to  Mobile 
down  this  Tombigbee  Inland  waterway  Is 
about  as  far  as  11  la  from  Vlcksburg.  Miss.,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  the 
ether  route.  So  you  can  make  three  com- 
parison.":  and  see  the  va£t  difference  it  will 
make  when  this  Inland  waterway  Is  opened 
up.  It  will  not  only  provide  a  shorter  rcut^ 
cut  the  distance  tor  all  down-strcam  traffic 
on  the  upper  Tennessee  River  as  far  up  as 
Knoxville.  and  all  trafac  going  upstream  uj 
points  en  the  upper  Tennessee  by  anywhere 
from  6.830  to  1  000  mile."::  but  it  would  cNo 
save  flEhting  this  terrifflc  current  on  the 
Mlfslssippi.  It  wotild  have  the  same  effect 
on  traffic  going  down  this  stream  frf)m  the 
mouth  cf  the  Ohio  River.  It  would  save 
more  than  200  miles  In  distance,  and   the 
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Tlie  Chairman.  Yes,  if  ycu  u.U. 
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up-bou!:d  t:..fSc  would  prob.ibly  save  50  {xt- 
cer:t  of  I's  fuej  O'.. 

In  oihet  wurds.  all  the  aci-ndir.e  traffic  •  n 
the  Ofuo.  tlie  Tenne.'?''>\  the  Al!e?hf'i:y.  the 
Moncngahela.  and  the  Wabath  wculd  use  this 
!ii!anci  •■Urjt-v.ater  ruii'e.  and  traffic  suing 
up.  even  to  Memphis.  Tcr.n..  frcm  M'.bile 
c  «uld  much  Letter  aflurd  to  foil  ;w  this  siack- 
wii'er  route  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  I'.urr 
find  th<>ii  <ic-x:i  the  Mi"=s:-sippi  ti  Meinjitiis. 
Thi-te  is  (j::ly  8  m:li  *<  diffo:*  nre  in  the  tiis- 
tiiiicc  of  the  tv,o  rouTt's  betwfn  .Nu-niphis 
and  Mobile 

It  would  really  be  much  che-.p'  :  for  tiiem 
t«i  fellow  that  route  thisn  tt  wcu;d  to  go  up 
BKaiiut  the  cu;rcut  of  the  Mi.'<«is>ippi  River 
l.i  M'"mpbi5 

Tins  »\.u;d  al&  J  fiiri;;.-.h  u  protec'fd  inland 
wvtir  fuui.e  and  at  thf  same  tune  greatiy 
fchcrien  the  du-tmce  irr.m  all  those  points. 
even  from  Pitttijuriih.  Pa.  to  the  Gulf,  by 
more  than  200  m.les,  and  It  w:  uld  also 
lurnibh  an  add.lio.ial  r^  ute  fcr  this  truffle 
hUd  turnirh  a  -siTck  w.i'er  route  fcr  the 
r.Etcndjii!?  t;.if!ic.  It  Wui;::!  be  ot  untold  ad- 
vant:;j;j  ic  the  -li.pp'?!-!  'Aho  are  biuiul  to  u^e 
lh(  ?e  streams  in  th"  years  to  ci/me 

Now.  the  engineers  have  gen?  cv.  r  th.s 
prtpr.sitton  time  and  tune  asuin  Th  re  was 
a  propositlcn  t^  bnn;^  this  rtu.e  down  what 
they  cull  Bear  deck  v.h.ch  empties  inTo  the 
Tennessee  RiVcr  ex;iCt:y  nn  the  line  between 
Alabama  and  Mi^.  issippi;  tut  it  wa.'-  fcund 
that  in  ordiT  to  do  'o  we  would  have  to  have 
a  lift  cctnmt;  np  to  the  top  of  the  ridr^e  from 
the  no'ih  ;u-  wtil  .is  i  i-.e  f'-om  the  south,  with 
nc  sufflcici^'  water  -upply  at  the  ^unlmit. 

I::div:du  ^l'-  .'pp.Mrfii  h^-re  t..  advocate 
cutlini?  acrc.-s  from  the  Wairicr  River  to  the 
Tennessee,  but  tliey  f^-und  It  wi  uid  be  im- 
practical b.'cnuse  they  v.x  uki  have  to  have 
hits  thrcuijh  that  mountaiftcu.f  ci  luitry  in 
there.  Inlly  cnuntry — they  w  uld  have  to  hH\e 
lift'  ircm  the  V.'.trrlrr  Hivcr  up  to  the  crf.'^t 
of  th#  ridiie  ar.cl  al-c  \^cu!d  have  to  have 
lifts  f'nm  th"  T>nr.->v-'.e  up  to  'lie  cr:  st  cf 
th-*  ndt;c 

The  Chairman    Th-se  r' u*e.-  h..vc  all  been 

M:  I'A.VKiN-  .A:vl  th'-re  was  no  water  sup- 
ply at  the  sumiii::.  but  on  this  ifu'e  ycur 
suinm.t  i>  In  fh  P.ckwick  Lakf  so  y  rj  have 
aniple  wfr    u  :  »ii     w..ter  that  is  nec'\--.s,irv 

The  Chairman  H  iw  hiph  Is  Pickwick 
Lcndint;  U':i-.  '     Do  ycu  ircall.  Cclonrl? 

O'loiu-l  fraiNGA  I  ha'.f  i-eeii  it  but  I  don't 
kn  'w    r.s  heiuiit 

Mr  Kankin  The  Tennessee  River.  I  will 
.«ay  to  th"  ch.a.rman.  was  ab*  ut  100  feet  abo'  e 
the  Toml;:>;bee  ter  re  the  P.ckw.ck  Landing 
Dam  wa.s  built  Th'j  Pickwic'^  Dam  la  s-cd 
the  wattT  level  at  t:;e  n\outh  of  Yellow  Crtek 
ab.'Ut  i>i)  feet,  t^o  rca'ly,  the  Tonncssfe  R;w-r 
now  IS  approximatelv  150  feet  above  the 
It  inbi^l>oe 

A.;  the  locks  on  the  Tennessee  above  P.ck- 
w.ik  L^mdmi;  are  narrow.  I  believe.  60  feet. 
11.  't  1?  rit;ht.  ijnt  it ' 

C'  lonel  finiNc^    I  think  you  are  ruht. 

Mr  Rankin  And  the  one.-  below  PiCk-.vick 
L.indiniT  are  110  fee:  Tliere  are  only  two 
be!  iw  P.ckwick  Lnndn;!;— Pickw.ck  and  Gil- 
bertsviUe:  and  they  are  both  IIO  feet  wide, 
f-o  the-^e  75-'oot  ves  cl^  would  have  no  trou- 
ble m  poinK  uito  the  M.ssissippi  River  com.- 
insj  fioin  the  Tenne6>ee.  and  all  the  vessels 
that  now  vise  th.e  L'p;>er  Tennessee  would  be 
able  to  use  thi.s  T  in.bitibee  route. 

The  Chairman  If  I  remember  correctly, 
the  1  cks  on  the  Wa.-nor  River  are  about  50 
feet,  are  they  ii  it  ■> 

Colonel  Fekinca  They  are  sir.  There  i.s 
O'l?  larp?r  one.  but  .".11  of  them  except  one  are 
50  feet. 

Mr  Rankin  With  the  exception.  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  one  o'her  place,  and  that  is  the 
connection  of  the  Den  and  Volga,  there  is  no 
other  place  on  earth  that  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  find,  where  the  traflic  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  m  'jor  watershed  to  the  other 
With  so  much  saving  m  distance,  so  much 
ease,  and  ao  Iit'ie  e\p.>ii~e. 


S  J  "h'TP  w.'h  u  'h':rt  0(pi;ner>.i-'r.  and  w-  th 
t'.f^e  I.  -k-i  down  to  the  mouih  of  the  War- 
111  r  R;v -r  un  the  T'lmbighe"  \^e  can  complete 
01  e  cf  the  preatert  inland  vvaterv.*ays  in  the 
world  and  ccmnect  it  up  with  the  entire 
Inland  waterway  Ey«tem  cf  the  whole  United 
S:aies.  I  hope  I  have  not  overdrawia  that 
picture.  C'lilonel 

C-.l  ne!  Ffp.inc.a.  I  di.n't  think  you  have  a 
bit.    Mr     P.ank.'.n 

Mr  Rankin.  1ft  me  repeat,  Mr.  Chali-raan, 
this  ii  one  of  the  most  im.portanl  waterwny 
projec-  in  America     With  the  posstbl?  excep- 


tion 


■he 


■.'"   m    Russia    connecting   the 


Voiea  Ru'T  with  the  Don,  which  1  have  men- 
tioned before,  there  is  no  ether  place  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  where  the  truffle  can  be 
transferred  from  one  major  v>atershed  to  an- 
other with  so  much  ease,  at  so  litle  expense. 
aiKl  Vvith  such  enormou«  saving  Iti  transpor- 
taiiin  costs  and  distances 

It  i>  n..-v  1,121  miles  bv  writer  fr. im  the 
Jut^'^tii  n  <'(  this  pi  ipo.-ed  Tomhi^bee  Inland 
v.-ateiway  with  the  Tennes-ee  River  at  the 
mou'h  of  Yellow  Creek,  to  'h»  Ciulf  at  New 
Or'.ei'.ns.  and  1.50  nrles  fr-  ni  Ne.v  Orleans  to 
M'ibile 

Bv  this  new  Tombiithee  r^  ute,  it  would  H" 
491  niile.~  lri,m  the  Ter.ne«.<;ee  River  at  the 
month  (  f  Yellow  Creek  to  -lie  Gulf  at  Mobile, 
cr  e.'iiO  niiles  neaier  tlian  to  th.e  Gulf  at  New 
Orleans  clown  the  present  .-oute.  .uul  "86  iimIcs 
nearer  to  M'bile.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
following  the  old  mure  dov,-n  the  Tetincssee. 
the  Ohio,  and  Mirc-issippl  Rivers  down  to  Ne.v 
Orleans.  I.IJI  niiies.  and  then  poing  along 
'he  Intracoastal  Waterway  156  miles  to  Mo- 
bile, a  total  di.stance  cf  1277  miles.  trafTic 
Would  .'.imply  >;o  down  this  T"mb'2bee  route 
to  Mill. lie.  a  d. stance  of  4.U  mile-,  savin?,  as 
I  said.  736  mile-.  (>r  almost  twn-thnds  of  the 
d. St. inc.' 

All  points  on  the  upp-'r  Tennessee  Rivet 
clear  to  KnoxviUe  would  be  783  miles  nearer 
to  Mobile  by  water  then  they  are  today  and 
630  milts  nearer  tlnm  tu  tiie  liult  at  fJcw 
Orleans 

All  points  on  the  Chic  above  the  Paducah 
wou'd  be  3,56  miles  nearer  to  Mobile  and  200 
miles  nearer  New  OrUans 

All  pfiint«  on  the  upjier  Mt.s.sissippl  and  I's 
tiibutaries.  all  the  way  tip  to  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  and  Minneapolis.  WLuld  be  108  miles 
nearer  to  New  Orleans  by  water  and  264  miles 
nearer  tn  Mobile 

Even  H  ckman.  Ky  .  which  is  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
would  be  36  miles  nearer  to  New  Orleans  and 
144  miles  nearer  to  Mobile:  while  Memphis, 
Tenn  .  wi  uld  be  33  miles  nearer  to  Mi-iblle 
via  the  Tombittbee  mute  than  it  is  by  the 
preseiit  riute.  and  r.nly  123  miles  farther  from 
Nf  w  Orle.ins. 

This  new  rnu'e  w.:uld  reduce  the  water  dis- 
tance frt  m  B'.rminahain,  Ala  .  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River  from  1  687  miles  bv  the  present 
route  to  441  miles  by  the  Tcmbiitbee  route — 
a  saving  of  1246  miles,  i.r  approximately 
thre^-foiirths  of  the  di-t.-\nce  It  would  place 
Birm.insham.  Ttiscaloosa.  and  Demopolis 
1.246  miles  nearer  to  Florcnre.  Sheffield.  Tus- 
cumbia.  Gunthcrsville.  Chattanoot^a.  or 
Knoxville.  by  water  transprrtation  than  the'y 
are  now.  and  provide  a  slack-water  route  for 
the  ascending  traffic  ih.it  vv-uM  greatly  re- 
duce the  fuel  cost  per  mile  tiavcled. 

I:  wculd  restore  navigation  on  the  Tum- 
bicbee  and  cut  the  water  distance  from  Co- 
lumbus. M.ss  .  to  the  Tennessee  River  from 
1.635  miles  to  133  miles,  a  savin.::  cf  1.502 
miles,  placing  Columbus  1.502  miles  nearer 
Chattanooga  or  Knoxville 

It  would  reduce  the  w  iter  distance  from 
Aberdeen.  Miss  .  to  the  Tennessee  River  from 
1.673  niiles  to  95  miles,  placing  Aberdeen 
1.578  miles  nearer  all  points  en  tii?  upper 
Tennessee,  and  greatly  reduce  the  d. stance 
to  all  points  on  the  upper  Ohio,  clear  to 
Pitisburgh,  Pa.,  as  well  a.-  to  all  points  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  and  it^  tributar.es 


It  wou'd  cut  tlie  v.  .'er  di>tance  from 
Amory.  Miss.,  or  Cotton  Gin  Pert,  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  from  1.6J0  to  78  m.iles.  piac.ng 
It  1.585  miles  nearer  to  all  points  on  the 
upper  Tennessee,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sav- 
in? in  distances  to  all  points  on  the  tipper 
Ohio  and  the  upper  Mississippi  aid  tl.cir 
tributaries. 

It  would  cut  the  water  distance  tr  m  Ful- 
ton, Miss.,  to  the  Tenne.ssee  River  iv a\  1.711 
mile."  to  57  miles,  placing  Fultni  1  654  miles 
closer  to  all  points  on  the  upper  Tei  ncs'-ee 
and  likewise  reduce  the  distances  to  :li  pt  mts 
on  the  upper  Ohio  and  the  tipper  Mis-issirpi 

Columbus.  Aberdeen.  Amory.  or  Cott-^n  Gin 
Port,  and  Ftilton  were  at  one  time  served  bv 
steamboat  trafSc  on  the  Tombnbee  River. 
This  project  will  restore  that  traffic  with  the.se 
enormous  savings  irv  distance,  as  wil  as  in 
the  costs  of  tranisportation 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  Army  en- 
gineers never  approved  this  project  until  19  19. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  wa-  not 
considered  as  feasible  as  it  is  now  until  the 
present  dams  were  constructed  on  the  Ten- 
n"s.-ec-  River.  Those  dams  not  only  made  the 
Tennessee  River  navigable  but  *lio  Pickwi-k 
Dam  raised  the  water  level  50  feet  at  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  the  terminus  of  this 
Tombigbee  Canal.  mriklnEt  it  possible  to  con- 
struct and  operate  this  project  withi  iit  anv 
lifts  from  the  Tennesiee  River,  SiiiC"  'he 
summit  of  the  project  will  be  m  tlie  Tfii- 
nessee  River,  in  the  lak:'  beiiind  Pn  k-.v.  k 
Dam.  The  water  level  in  tbe  Tcnnc-~-ee  River 
at  this  place  is  now  about  150  feet  above  'he 
level  af  the  Tombigbee  River,  only  a  few 
miles  away,  with  Just  a  slight  sand  ndge  to 
cut  through  to  make  the  connection 

Again.  1  fray,  It  Is  the  most  feasible  prcjfct 
of  its  kind  to  be  found  anywluie  iii  the 
United  Srat.s. 

Mr.  Boykin.  Mr  Chairn.an,  1  df  n  t  Hiink 
there  is  any  wcy  to  overdraw  that  pictuie,  and 
I  don't  think  anything  cm  be  added  to  v  hat 
John  R^ankin  hiL'^  said.  He  has  been  making 
a  study  of  this  all  his  liie  and  ctrt.uniy  has 
it  well  in  mind, 

The  Chaikman.  That  has  not  been  veiy 
long. 

Mr.  EoYKiN.  No;  not  very  long,  and  when 
he  gets  to  talking  about  this  he  gets  younger, 
and  what  I  hope  is  that  we  will  be  able  to  put 
this  In  pretty  soon,  while  wa  are  all  here  to 
see  It.  It  is  Just  what  he  says  about  It.  one 
of  the  greatest  undeveioi^ed  wateiways  on 
earth. 

Mr.  Ranki.n  It  will  provide  cmpli:)yment, 
Mr,  Chairman,  for  about  6000  ineu.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Boykin,  I  thiiik  tb.e  fitrure  hi'-  bfen 
stated  at  6.000  that  it  will  employ.  Is  that 
right.  Colonel? 

Colonel  Feringa,  I  think  that  figure  has 
been  stated,  but  I  really  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Rankin,  Between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand, if  I  remember  correctly. 

Colonel  fiiRiNGA,  I  think  it  practically 
stands  on  its  own  feet  reitirdless  of  the  em- 
ployment feature,  and  the  employment  bene- 
fits will  just  be  an  adrled  feature, 

Mr,  Rankin.  I  think  you  arc  entirely  right. 
but  I  want  to  add  this  proposition:  One  of 
our  greatest  problems  when  this  war  is  over 
is  going  to  be  the  absciption  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr,  Boyk:n  .^iid  th.at  is  one  thing  this 
committee  wants  to  do 

Mr  Rankin.  ITiis  is  oiie  project  that  will 
take  up  live  or  six  thousaiid  men  and  keep 
them  employed  for  several  years,  until  th.s 
project   is  completed. 

Tlie  Ch.airman.  Mr  MrGann  has  given  me 
the  figures  on  th"  Pickwick  Landing  Dam, 
The  height  of  it  is  110  feet,  and  the  lilt  at 
the  lock  is  61  feet, 

Mr,  Rankin  P.ckwick  Landing  Is  some 
little  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Yellow 
Creek,  and  my  recollection  is  that  it  raises 
the  water  only  about  50  feet  at  that  point, 
so  11  makes  the  Tenncs~cc  Rr. er  at  that  point 
about   150  feet    higher   than   the  Tombigbee 
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River,  20  miles  away.  That  us  my  rcco'.lec- 
tion.  Colonel, 

Colonel  FrEiNC\,  I  d  nt  know  the  exact 
figures,  but  it  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
high  dam  and  the  canal  through  the  nrirrows 
and  the  slack-water  pcxil,  which  is  really  an 
exter.^i'  n  of  the  Pickwick  Pool. 

Mr  Rani:in  That's  rieht,  Down  to  where 
the  first  drop  takes  place  it  will  merely  be  an 
extension  of  the  PlcliWiCk  Pool.  Now.  some 
gentlemen  from  Ttnne.-sce  got  excited  for 
fear  we  were  going  to  take  water  cut  of  the 
Tennessee  River  and  let  it  go  down  to  the 
Tombigbee,  tut  this  will  just  uike  enough 
water  to  run  tliat  first  locte  The  water  u.-ed 
for  operating  the  other  locks  on  this  pr.ijoct 
will  come  from  Browns  Creek,  Mackys  Cieek, 
and  the  Tomb'gbee  River  Itself. 

The  Chairman  Is  any  portion  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee above  Demopolis  now  under  Improve- 
ment for  navigation? 

Colonel  Ferinca.  Yes:  thrre  is  4-foot  nav- 
igation for  4  months  of  the  year  from  the 
confluence  with  the  Black  Warrior  all  the 
way  to  Columbus.  Miss  For  4  months  of  the 
year  there  is  4  feet  of  water 

Mr,  Rankin  And  the  river  is  legally  navi- 
gable up  to  the  confluence  of  Browns  Creek 
and  Mackys  Creek. 

Colonel  Feringa  That  is  about  160  miles 
further  up. 

The  Chairman,  Under  the  decision  In  the 
New  Hiver  case  it  Is  navigable  anvv\he'-e 

Mr  R^NKTN  But  the  point  I  make  is  that 
In  the  old  days  when  my  prandfathcr  first 
went  there  the  steamboats  durlnp  the  hich- 
water  season,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winder 
and  early  spring,  navigated  that  river  up  to 
a  place  called  Walkers  Bridge.  Just  a  few 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  Browns  and 
Mackys  Cri^eks. 


I  can  remember  when  the  steamboats  came 
up  above  Aberdeen,  There  was  a  lime  whm 
tliey  net  only  navigated  tne  mam  stream  of 
the  Tombigbee,  what  the  chairman  calls  the 
E,\st  Fcrk.  tut  they  al-^o  nav.gated  the  U>.st 
Foik  of  tl.e  Tomb.gbce.  which  doesn't  shi  w 
on  this  map.  to  a  place  called  Com:'' 20 
That  was  my  great-grandfather's  shipp.iii; 
point.  He  shipped  his  cotton  from  theie  to 
Mobile,  up  to  about  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railv.-ay  went 
through  thnre  in  1856,  and  the  railroads  hnve 
been  fighMng  the  waterways  ever  since.  Bat 
up  to  thnt  time  that  river  was  the  main 
artery  of  commerce,  and  by  putting  in  this? 
lock-;  and  m?klng  these  improvements  you 
will  not  only  add  a  most  necessary  length  to 
cur  prtsent  inland  waterway  system,  but  ycu 
will  also  provide  one  of  the  mc^t  necessary 
and  mojt  fe.isible  developments  of  its  kind 
on  earth,  as  I  said  before,  except  that  one 
connection  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga 
River  down    near  Stalingrad.   I   believe   it   Is 

The  Chairman,  Now,  who  will  we  have 
next? 

Mr  Rankin  Mr  Chairman  as  the  lawyers 
sny,  the  doctrine  of  res  ipsa  loquitur  takes 
care  of  this  proposition.  That  is  that  the 
thing  speaks  for  itself,  and  wiih  the  cclonel's 
explan  ition.  and  with  those  maps  and  the 
physical  facts.  I  think  they  are  sufficient  to 
answer  any  arpunicnts  against   it. 

Colonel  Feringa  Mr  Chairman.  Mr  Ran- 
kin asked  me,  with  your  permission,  to  put 
into  Th?  record  the  saving  in  waterway  dis- 
tances to  Gulf  potts  May  I  place  that  table 
In  the  record? 

Tho   Chairman.  Yes. 

(The  table  of  waterway  distances  to  Gulf 
ports  referred  to  and  eubmitted  by  the  Wit- 
ness l5  lis  fcllcwi: ) 
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Some  time  ago  Mr.  Simpson  ahd.  I  think 
Mr.  Carter,  asked  for  a  comparison  of  costs, 
and  at  that  time  I  referred  to  an  index  which 
Is  carried  by  the  Encinerring  News-Record 
I  would  like  to  put  it  into  the  record,  because 
I  thmk  it  would  be  in  answer  to  your  qucs- 
tiouo.  It  is  a  report  of  Arnl  22.  1043.  which 
carries  a  constru.tlon-cost  index,  1*  use=  the 
year  1926  as  a  ro=t  of  U:0  percent.  It  th.ea 
gives  a  tabiiL-tion  s'.ariing  in  1931.  when 
the  cost  had  cieclmed   to  87,1  percent.     The 


cost  declined  further  In  1932.  to  75  4  percent. 
From  there  on  tliere  is  a  general  rise  until 
we  ccnie  to  the  years  1939  and  1940,  I  would 
like  to  state  th.at  most  of  these  reports  which 
you  are  now  considering  in  this  bill  were 
written  in  about  that  era,  some  the  year  be- 
fore aid  some  a  year  later.  In  1940  the  cost 
Index  had  ris-^n  to  116  3  percent;  In  1941,  to 
124  percent,  and  in  1Q42  to  132  8  percent, 

I   ask   that   the   table   be   Incorporated   In 
the  Rccoid. 


The  CHvniMAN.  That  will  be  done. 
(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

(Fr.m   the   Engineering  News-Record.   April 

22.  19131 

Cot!<t*riicfi07i  c  st  index 

11926^  100  percent] 

Percent 

lO-^l 87   I 

19'i2_ 75  4 

1333 81.8 

li'3-» 85  2 

19j5 94   4 

I'lUe .      .  99   2 

1337 -- 112,7 

19:i8 113,3 

]9C;) 113,2 

1340 116,3 

1941 124,0 

li»42 132   8 

Colonel  Feringa.  I  would  like  to  ptiint  cut 
that  therefore  there  is  a  cur',  e  which,  in  1928. 

j     hit    lUO    percent.     It    went    down    gradually. 

^  ev  dently.  until  the  year  1932,  when  It  was 
75  4  percent,  and  from  there  on  rose  gradu- 

,    ally 

I        The  question  was  asked,  I  tl.lnk.  Mr  Simp- 
I    son.    what    th.e   cost    wi  u'd   be  2   cr   3    years 
.    from  now.     I  think  it  wwuld  be  entirely  con- 
jectural   whether   that   curve  would    tend   to 
rise,  or  whether,  after  the  tremendous  pres- 
sure en  business  has  been  removed,  after  new 
michmerv  beronies  n\ai'able  in  lar^e  quan- 
t  lies,  it  would  decline.     It  might  decline.     It 
vv  u'd  be  uiy  guess,  having  done  much  con- 
i    Ftiucticm    work    in    the   Corps   of   Engineers, 
I    thft-    after    the   war   construction    osts    will 
decline,  although  wages  might  not  decline  aa 
,    m.uch.  b;  -ause  there  would  no  longer  be  the 
tremendous   quantity   of    work    and    Instead 
thereof   there   would   be   tremendous   means. 
It    w  uld    be   my   guess    that    after    the    war 
th'-re  w  11  be  a  decline:  and  I  think  that  the 
estimated    cost*   that    we   have   b'en   talklnij 
about  ar"  a  fair  Index  of  wliat  thev  will  be. 
Mr    Carter    I    think   I   a.>>ked   the  question 
v,h.:h  the  colonel  has  ably  answered. 

Mr.  Pankin  Colonel  Frringa,  I  wl*h  you 
wi  uld  insert,  at  this  pouit.  a  statement  ot 
the  compLiatlve  average  costs  of  water  trans- 
portation via  existing  routes  and  via  the  pro- 
pofcrd  T.imbigbee-Tennc'isce  waterway. 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Comparative  Avfrace  Costs  or  WAnm  T»aws- 
poHTATioN  Via  Existtng  Roms  and  Via  thb 
Proposed  ToMBicBEE-TENNESfiEE  Watctway 

The  following  computations  ere  based  on 
th?  average  performance  of  a  representative 
tow  of  one  1.200-horsepower  Diesel  tcwboat 
and  8  barges  of  various  standard  tyr-es  and 
dimensions  leaded  with  a  typical  mixed  cargo, 
at  55  percent  load  factor,  of  3,'JOO  revenue 
tons,  to  a-.d  from  locations  previously  men- 
tioned: 

Over-all  cost  per  hour 121.25 

Average  speed  of  tow  In  slack  water 

(railes) 51J 

Cost  per  mile  in  slack  water $3  86 

Average  current  In  Mississippi  River 

below  Cairo  (miles  per  hour) 2"^ 

Cost   per  mile  against  24    miles  per 

hoir   current $7.08 

Cost  per  mile  with  2' 2  miles  per  hour 

current $2.60 

Average  lockage  time: 

TenncESfe-Ohlo    River    section    30 

minutes $11 

Tombigbee  section  45  minutes $16 

Wa.-rior  section  1  hour $21 

New  Orleans  to  Cnlro  via  Mlsslss'ppl 
River,  8C0  miles  in  slack  water  (no 
Icxikaecs $6,273 

New  Oi  leans  to  Cairo  via  Tombigbee- 
Tennes«re.  908  mile":  m  slack  water, 
$3,504;  24  lockages,  $364. 8  868 

Savin?  In  co't  per  trip  in  f-ivor 

of  Tombigbee  route 2,  405 
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r  ^^'u:d  be  i.;'<--d  that  the  cost  tabl"s 
have  hf-pii  prt'p!'  "-d  u--!!  (?  the  bf>-t  t^.^urts 
prc^'•Iill>•  avdil-.b.e  A:i  uvprii;;e  curient  cf 
2' J  ni'le.s  per  h  ur  ng.iir.st  up-treatn  traffic 
li  i«  b'-.-i  '-•  t  up  I'^r  tlie  Mi'.su'-sippl,  thi',  rate 
c!  Hi  .V  bi  ii;o  a.-;. limed  ir.  the  tabl.-s  ?>;  ccm- 
pen^Hte  for  the  iKCP'isiiry  d  ,ub.c-'.'ippir.g 
throu  b  the  cut-  lT<i  and  cn;s-:iiK  Irciin  bar.K 
to  b.iijk  to  avo:d  brea-tiiii?  the  full  f.rce  of 
ad'.er«e  curren's.  Arbitrary  time  Ijctcrs  fi.r 
lock.'i'fs  i;f  (  ne-h.ilf  ii!  ur  '.m  Oh.o  River  type; 
tbti-  :i-ui'hi  hrv.r  t  .r  the  pr(.p<£ed  Tcm- 
ljii;bi"  tviX".  and  1  Ivjur  fcr  WarrK^r  t:. pe 
lr)ckH  ha'.f  b'-en  u.^ed  in  the  ab-e:ice  of  any 
tJeflnite  liyurefc  th'-.-'f'  r  and  lack  of  time  fi  r 
tiaviiii!  test  rur,  •  N)  t.ine  w.is  avaiiutile  li  r 
Celd  check  hei.ce  the  fli?ur' s  wt-rc  prep.ind 
Xrom  composite  ■  /!!  r  d  I'.i 

M'-  .S;M'aI:t  r,  im  a  letter  nddrr^j-ccl  to 
rrf  indt-r  d;tt»'  nf  ."^rii'.fmix'r  .3.  1943.  Col- 
on»'l  F.  jir.ca  also  submitted  flt,'ures  to 
."-.'"i.v  :mp  co.-.t  per  ton-nuie  of  tran.'^port- 
Intf  Oil  by  rail,  by  tankers,  by  pipo  lines, 
bv  bartT'vs,  and  by  i  .iilioads.  I  quote  from 
tii.*t  h't'er  a.s  f;!i:  vas; 

There  is  also  hrcvith  a  table  showm:; 
coniparctive  c.-ts  pe.-  i  n-snile  of  lank.T.., 
barRfs.  pipe  im.-^.  .wul  railroads  These  fi:- 
Ure.s  wi  te  ti.-e:)  t  ;•  tbe  Cb'pf  of  Engineers  m 
lii-i  I-  lure.-.*  nt  C  .rpis  Christi.  Tex.  on  Apn! 
18.  1^4.'  at  the  d.dicati'.n  of  tbe  e.xte:i-.i(,:i 
of    t..e    lntracoa-;al    \V.,terwny; 

.Vi'i    p>r 

fO'l-ffl!.'i» 

pi.I  tai:k  cir     .  8  3 

!>•'•;»  dr.  It  ta:-  ;  _.. 1   25 

P:p-   l.ne    3 

B..  ^     .        -2b 


Til  ;>  it  whi  bo  f^fcn  that  this  great 
prcj-rt  V.  Ill  not  only  furn:-h  water  trans- 
pot  t.itir.n  for  a  Kieat  .section  of  the  coun- 
try tint  IS  in  due  need  of  it,  and  greatly 
.•-Jiort'  n  thf  water  distance  from  between 
al!  i)o;n's  on  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  all 
poi.Tt  on  the  Tonne- sfc  R:ver.  X:\^  Ohio 
Ri\er.  the  upn^r  Mivvi.-^.-i.npi  Fi:\';r.  and 
the  Mi^.^ouri  Ri'.cr.  and  all  th*-!.-  tnir,;- 
tane^.  includmK  the  Cii.Tiberland,  the 
Wabash,  the  All.'Cheny,  and  the  Monon- 
ca.hf'la,  bi!t  It  wili  also  furni.-h  tiie  cheap- 
f -t  po.s.'-'.ble  method  of  ti  an.-por'mg  the 
creat  (^:i  .supplu'S  of  tlie  S:)Uth  and 
South'.vi -t  to  the  maik^ts  of  th.at  area. 

It  IS  the  mo*-t  fea-^ible  and  the  most 
desirable  inland  waterway  project  to  be 
found  In  America. 


Missouri  Fanners'  Association  Legislative 
Program 
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lion  Is  the  most  svcce^-ful  f:.^:r.  co- 
operative in  the  Union.  I:  h:5  :.:-d  ^n 
especially  phenornenal  growth  u;  thj  la:-: 
3  years.  Its  ouiiness  turn -over  ha3  ir.- 
creaiied  from  SJ5  231  557.  v,::h  a  net  sa\- 
in?  of  S1.068  5CS  in  1913  to  a  total  turn- 
over of  S104  000COO  v,ith  nv'  ^avir.j  cf 
$2  500  000  ir.  1^42  and  e.cti.Tiatfs  for  the 
cijxrtnt  year  far  excrcci  that  rccorc. 
Under  the  administration  r,f  Pre -.dent 
y.  V.  Heinkel  its  merr.ber.-h.p  ha^  c::7, r 
from  a  roll  of  26  6.59  members  :n  1939  to 
♦J3.572  in  1243.  ^  Tl-.e  circ'-^ancn  rf  the 
official  organ,  tlie  Missouri  Farmer,  ed- 
ited by  H.  E.  Klinefelter.  h.".s  incre.ised 
frcm  51.e00  copies  in  1341  to  Ce.CCO  ccp.c:, 
of  the  current  issue. 

The  a.sscciation  is  ccm.posed  rf  E23 
local  farm  clubs.  st:pport:ng  257  l-c-il 
exchanges  and  elevators,  w.th  cen'ra! 
produce  plant.s.  creameries,  fe^d  mill.':,  o;: 
stations,  stockyards,  and  I.vestcck  ar.c 
gr^in  commission  ccmpan.es  en  the 
pnnc.pal  maikets.  L:  maintains  i:=  -a.. 
oil  refinery  w.th  11. l  i^..l  .,  cf  p.p  '  ine 
its  own  tire  and  recappm:,'  plant,  and  one 
of  the  few  cooperative  pnnilii^  plants  in 
Amer  ca. 

Beginning  with  the  work  cf  William 
Hirth,  who  more  than  any  cth^^r  on^:" 
man.  was  responsible  for  the  pas.sage  cf 
the  first  McNary-Haugen  bill,  the  as.-o- 
ciation  has  exerted  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  State  and  national  farm  ieLI.•^la- 
tion.  Under  leave  just  e:c:ended  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  r- mark^  a  U-t  r 
received  this  mornins  from  Mr.  F.  V. 
Heinkel.  president  of  tiie  association. 
outlining  its  legislati\e  prci'iam  as 
follows: 

Missouri  F\r.mef..s  Associmio.n  Lrc:^LATi\E 
Procr.^m 

DE.^H  Ma  Cannon;  There  are  a  number  of 
subjects  confronting  Congress  which  are  cf 
Vital  concern  to  Missouri  farmers  and  ti.e.r 
hundreds  of  cocperatives.  It  occurred  to  Uo 
that  you  might  welcome  havmp  the  thoughts 
of  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Asscciatiin's  l-'gis- 
lative  committee  pertaining  to  tiieni. 

Er:crly.  here  Is  ho-A  v.t  iize  them  ap. 

ANT1COOPF.RATI-,  K    C  AMP.MGN 

Some  25  years  apo  v.h>>n  farmtr^  br-m 
organizing  local  cc<  pt-ia-ives  tiirougliLu: 
Missouri,  local  private  merchants  b.c.me 
alarmed:  they  feared  the-^e  new  p.gencifs 
would  put  thein  cut  of  bu-.nic;s  '  They 
fought  us,  viciously.  A  quar*cr-c>.r.ti.ry  has 
piovf-n  that  they  were  undu:y  Rlarmed— we 
are  still  in  busines-s,  but  so  are  they.  Now 
that  farmer-owned  cocppr,itives  hav-_-  begun 
Invading  the  field  of  the  monopolies  and 
trusts,  these  big  operators  are  becrm;i;r: 
alarmed.  Just  as  the  local  merchants  did  25 
years  ago.  Their  fears  are  equally  unfounded. 
for  none  of  us  will  live  long  enough  to  see 
cooperatives  replacing  these  bis;  operators. 
The  most  cooperatives  will  do  is  force  th'iu 
to  narrow  down  their  margins  of  prdfit.  bvir 
won't  this  be  a  healthful  thi;  g  l:r  the 
country? 

Tiiese  alarmists  have  or-ani^ed  a:i  anti- 
cooperative  movement  under  tlie  name  cf 
The  Nr.tional  Tax  Equality  As£jcia-...ii. 
with  offices  at  231  Souih  La  Salle  Street,  Chi- 
cago. lh?y  have  employed  lobbyists  vhi 
are  at  work  In  Washington.  Realizing  they 
cannot  bite  off  too  big  a  chunk  at  one  s%v.pe, 
their  strategy  Is  to  whittle  on  us  piecemeal, 
and  their  first  step  was  to  Induce  the  H.use 
Ways;  and  Means  Ci  mmittee  to  voic  out  tho 
revenue  bill  with  a  provision  to  force  coop- 


the  cost  had  oechued  to  87.1  percent.     The    ^    the  Ktcoid. 
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erntlvps  to  make  cut  Income-tax  reports, 
even  though  they  are  exempt.  We  under- 
stand t:.'-  National  Council  cf  Fiumcr  Co- 
operatives did  not  oppose  this  m'^ve.  except  to 
ptiint  out  its  futility  and  thp  cost  of  making 
out  the  reports  In  these  days  of  manpower 
Bh^  rtages. 

The  M.  F.  A  legislative  ci  mmit^ce  believes 
It  shou'd  have  been  ori> "''f'd.  t  >r  it  is  'he  en- 
tering wedge  by  wnich  means  tluy  exjx-ct  to 
unravel  the  farmer  cc.^peiat.ve  movLnient  in 
this  ccuntry.  As  evidence  that  this  is  true 
we  quote  fiom  a  specia'  bul'etin  issued  en 
NLivem.ber  18  by  the  lUu.ui?  Petroleum  Mar- 
keters' Abs..'Ciatirn,  an  i.  rganizatuui  of  I'il 
ccinpanirs,  which  tells  Its  member-:  "Flr.-t 
step  In  the  direction  of  taxit  g  these  oigan- 
izatior.s  was  taken  when  tl.c  Ways  and  Mc:-ns 
Committee  •  •  •  voted  to  make  them 
(cooperatives)  file  income-tax  returns,  not 
for  lax  purposes  right  new  lu'  to  get  in- 
formiatioii  on  their  income.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has^lLs  eyes  on  these 
t'x-exem,pt  nonprofit  ciganlZTti'nis  .-.s  big 
rt'sei.ne  producers,  which  wiild  include  la- 
bor unions,  farm  cooperatives,  bvaidins  ai.d 
loan  o.'ganizations,  chambr-s  --'f  ccmmerce, 
boards  of  trade,  civic  organizn^iuns."  etc. 

Ill  the  first  place  Ccngiess  exempted  farm 
ccxjperatives  in  order  to  help  farmers  to  help 
themselves  out  cf  a  bad  economic  plight. 
Fiumers  are  not  yet  out  of  the  wo  .ds.  and 
dur:n:;  the  post-war  ert;  anricultuie  is  in  for 
another  tail  spin,  as  yuu  well  knew.  Bai  aside 
from  this,  farm  coopeiat.vos  do  no:  oper.ite 
fur  profit,  and  we  mainta.n  thare  is  no  projt 
to  tax  as  there  is  m  private  business  con- 
ctrns.  The  most  of  our  farm  ci-opc:at:^  es 
here  In  Missouri  are  organz-^d  under  the 
Nonstock.  Nonprofit-  Act.  All  .'.avinps  m  a  co- 
operative belong  to  the  farmer  m  proportlrn 
to  the  bu£ine.=:s  they  respectively  fr.rnith.  and 
the  place  to  tax  these  savings  Is  in  the  farm- 
ers' own  Income.  Farm  cc^rperatlves  are 
merely  an  extension  of  the  fa-'-mirg  enter- 
prise— farmers  merely  orpanizcd  to  do  some- 
thing; for  themselves  they  cannot  do  as 
individuals. 

Thi.s  war  on  cooperatives,  it  n'  w  appears, 
Is  a  life-and-death  biittle  for  the  f.rmer- 
owned  coopcia'ives  In  Mi.-s,.iul.  and  we  re- 
spectfully uri-:,e  that  all  Mi'-.-ouii  Con'xressmen 
watih  It  closely.  If  you  iiv  cd  ary  further  in- 
loriuation  on  the  subject,  be  sure  to  write  us 

paoDnmcN  cr.Er.iT 
During  the  depressio.'.  Cotieress  as  n  means 
of  helping  farmers  to  help  thr-m?elves.  estab- 
lished F.  C.  A  with  Its  tour  Ijranches.  This 
was  one  of  the  greatest  aids  Congress  ever 
gave  to  agriculture.  Now  the  cmm.e^  of  co- 
operatives have  started  cut  to  dirorpanize 
F  C.  A.  by  piecemeal  measure-.  Their  firs' 
attack  Is  on  Prc>ductic--n  Credit  Admmi.-tra- 
tion,  which  is  controlled  by  farmers  who  bor- 
row to  finance  their  prociuctii  n.  They  have 
Inclrdtd  F.  S.  A.  in  thtir  attatk,  piesamably 
because  F.  S.  A.  is  in  disrepute  with  some 
Congressmen.  The  strategy  appears  to  be 
that  F  S.  A.  will  help  them  tari.ish  P.  C.  A. 
and  catch  more  votes  am.ing  Cta.gre.-^sincn. 
The  M  F.  A.  look.^  upon  this  attack  as  a  pirce 
of  the  pattern  cut  out  by  antiroopcrat.ve 
proponents,  and  we  hope  every  Missouri  Con- 
gressman w.U  staiid  by  fanners  m  this  hour 
of  need. 

CRUDE  OIL   PRirES 

The  farmers  cf  Mnsouri  own  a  refinery  and 
an  oil  company.  Ihus  we  feel  competent  to 
have  ideas  in  this  field  There  is  actually  a 
Bhortare  of  petroleum  products,  and  this  is 
not  due  exclu.«ively  to  the  war.  but  to  crude 
oil  prices  as  well.  Oil  producers  had  their 
prices  fixed  early  in  the  war.  and  petroleum 
prices  are  about  the  only  ones  that  have  not 
risen  since  Pearl  Harbor,  Meanwhile,  pro- 
duct on  costs  have  gone  up.    Oil  producers 


now  find  thems  Ives  squeezed  between  a  lew 
ce.lint;  and  hitth  costs.  Hence  they  have,  of 
necessity,  slowed  down  prodtiction.  If  they 
do  not  produce  now.  the  oil  will  still  be  In 
the  ground  later  on  when  prices  are  more 
favcrabie.  Hence  it  .s  our  ctmstdered  ludg- 
m?nt  that  crude  oil  prices  should  be  allowed 
to  riF.c.  and  the  pi  ice  (if  casollne  and  other 
refined  oils  shruld  prcpcrti.-natelv  Increase 
because  relininj  costs  have  also  materially  in- 
creased In  the  meantnnei  It  is  better  for  us 
to  pay  a  11* tie  m  >re  for  rar-  and  oil  and  b.ave 
It.  than  to  have  prices  low  and  not  have  it  at 
a  time  when  it  is  so  vital  to  our  agricultural 
prodtiction 

Tlir  TTRE  BILL    (H    R     28  17^ 

This  Is  a  sellish  bill.  It  would  give  inde- 
pendent tire  dealers  a  ncnopoly  en  tlie  sale 
cf  tr.cs.  and  on  the  retrradin,'  and  recapping 
bisuiCss  A  fermcr-cwntxl  coeperative,  fcr 
etiampie.  which  was  not  m  the  business  prior 
to  June  1  1942.  wt  uld  be  permanently  climi- 
mted.  and  the  s.-^me  would  apt.-'ly  tn  anv  pri- 
vate? dealer  as  well.  Th.s  bill  ought  to  be 
defeated. 

THF  OI  FOM*BGARINE  PILL 

Tlvii  bill  appaiently  has  been  killed  In  this 
sesM  11  of  C'"n(:ress.  but  It  will  confront 
Coneireis  analn  sooner  or  later.  Its  impor- 
tance to  Missouri  agriculture  is  gicat.  for 
$1  out  of  every  |.t  Missouri  farmer^  t.ike 
in  Is  derived  frcm  the  sale  of  dairy  products. 
Rem.oval  of  the  deo  tax  would  deal  a  herd 
b'l'W  to  Missouri  s  dairy  Industry  which  has 
been  prow  me,  and  which  musf  be  encour- 
a.;ed  if  we  are  to  conserve  our  soil  resou!ce.=  . 
We  do  not  object  to  the  oleomargarine  pee-ple 
sfllini:  tlieir  pr^'duct  with  anv  color  oficvp'- 
yellow.  If  they  will  color  it  red.  or  green,  or 
iDluc.  some  color  which  will  not  imitate  gen- 
uine butter,  then  we  have  no  objections. 

We  know  that  oleomargarine  interests 
have  alined  cctton  producers  aeainst  dairy 
prcxlucers  on  the  pretext  that  a  lot  of  cotton- 
seed oil  Is  us  d  in  oleo  mianutacture.  Be!(  le 
lh?  war  ci-^coanut  oil  was  mestly  u.sed.  be- 
cause it  does  not  become  rancid  aa  quickly 
as  ether  oils,  and  we  wi;nder  if  this  will  not 
be  the  case  after  tlie  war.  In  any  caso.  dairy 
farmers  who  use  cottonseed  cr.ke  and  meal  In 
feeding  are  the  best  customers  cotton  fann- 
ers have  for  their  product,  an.d  we  think  it 
exeff 'iirrtlv  unfortunate  that  they  have  teen 
misled  111  this  fashion. 
Yours  sincerelv, 

F.  V.HEir:KrL. 

rrcs!c?c  if, 
3/i.sSOiiri  Farmcri'  Assocmtion,  I  iC 


Vegetable  Oils  and  Animal  Fats 


REMARKS 

or 

KON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

F;  iday.  December  3.  1Q43 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  Food  Administrator 
supporting  vegetable  oil  in  the  form  of 
oleo  in  one  breath  and  then  turnine; 
around  in  the  next  breath  and  payin.^; 
twice  as  much  for  one  animal  fat  as  an 
equal  anim.al  fat  is,  to  say  the  least,  con- 
fusing. 

For  example,  the  Food  Administrator 
is  paying  from  $1.10  to  $1.25  a  pound  for 
powdered  eggs.     These   powdered  eggs 


contain  48  to  49  percent  of  protein  and 
38  to  41  p-icent  of  animal  fal.  This  is 
a  tood  food. 

Buiter  is  46  cents  per  pound.  Chicago, 
and  the  poudered  skim  has  an  O.  P.  A. 
ceiling  of  12-2  to  14 '.2  cents  per  pouiel. 

Let  us  compare  these  two  produo's 
P'aiely  from  a  financial  standpoint.  We 
can  use  round  figures. 

For  one  pound  of  powdered  epgs  then 
tile  War  Food  Administrator  Is  payinr: 
frcm  $1.10  to  $1.25  a  pound  accordinj 
to  season. 

The  0  5  pound  animal  fat  and  the  0  4 
animal  protein  in  one  potmd  of  powdered 
e.'its  is  cosimg  W.  P.  A.  nt  the  m.iniraum 
51.10  por  pound  when  purchase^d  In  the 
form  cf  pov,  dered  eius.  This  same 
pmount  of  animal  fat  and  the  same 
amount  of  animal  protein  can  be  ob- 
tained from  m.ilk  in  the  form  of  butter- 
fat — 04  pound  butterfat  in  one-half 
pound  of  46-cent  butter.  Chicago;  or  for 
23  cents  plus  the  animal  protein  in  skim- 
milk  pov.'der— 0  5  pound  protein  from 
powdered  skim  which  had  35  percent 
animal  protein  and  O.  P.  A.  ceiling  of 
14  cents  per  pound,  wh.ch  would  be 
sc^nie  21  cent*:,  or  a  total  cf  44  cents  for 
the  same  amount  of  animal  fat  and  an- 
imal protein  th?t  the  W.  F.  A.  Is  paying 
twice  as  much  for,  of  $1.10  to  $1.25  per 
pound. 

About  15  percent  of  these  powdered 
reps  are  used  by  the  armed  forces  and 
83  percent  are  coing  to  lease-lend.  I 
question  in  no  way  the  use  of  this  rreat 
food  known  as  powdered  e-rgs.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty-three  million  pounds 
of  powdered  e^'jrs  are  being  produced  and 
allocated  this  year.  I  am  not  critiCiZing 
the  e'-g  program.  I  am,  however,  g.ving 
you  definite  proof  that  the  War  Foo.i 
Administrator  and  others  in  high  Fed- 
eral cfflct'  who  are  sunporting  a  pro- 
gram to  replace  butt-riat  with  o'eo  are 
in  a  rather  embarrassing  predicament  if 
th'^y  try  to  jv.stiiy  their  position. 

No  one  can  successfully  contend  or 
prove  that  the  fats  and  proteins  in  milk 
arc  not  equal  to  the  fats  and  prottins 
in  the  powdered  e.g;;s  so  that  can  affoid 
no  e.?cape  fcr  ariyone. 

For  50  years  the  Congresses  have  bc?n 
ar^propiiating  millions  upon  millions  cf 
dollars  to  the  agricultuial  colleges  and 
cxper.m:n!al  stations  cf  our  Nation. 
The  sc.entific  facts  di.scovcred  in  thi'-e 
Instiiuiiors  should  be  put  to  work  to  best 
help  furnish  food  for  this  war.  Cheap 
politics  should  not  supplant  scientific 
facts  durir><T  these  serious  days  of  war. 
Wc  should  make  the  best  pcsoible  use  cf 
lliis  food  knowled;,'e. 

We  should  not  be  misled  by  any  in- 
dividual or  group  that  does  net  base 
their  food  facts  on  scientific  facts  and 
ccmmcn  .sriise. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  it  is  a  desirable 
povernru.?ntal  policy  to  pay  SI. 10  p>er 
pound  for  one  product  to  send  to  other 
people:,  when  the  roll-hackers  do  not 
st-tm  to  behevc  tliat  the  American  pc-.ple 
can  or  should  pay  44  cents  for  the  ^ame 
amount  of  fat  and  pi  cioia  and  in  aa 
equally  desirable  form? 


i^^: 
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Fire  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  TOE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdncsdatj.  D..cci)iber  1.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  concertf'd  drive  on  tiie  Congress 
by  the  biK  Mre  insurance  companies,  it  is 
boinc  .seriously  propcsed  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  rxcmpL  fire  insurance  companies 
from  Fede.a!  control  under  the  provi- 
Mons  of  the  anti-trust  laws  on  the 
t;rounds  thai  they  are  not  en^at';ed  in 
intf'stute  "cmmcrcc.  and  on  the  further 
grounds  that  St:ite  laws  are  adequate. 

Tiius  IS  .  om.  thini;  rather  novel  and 
buld  m  le;4;slative  procedure;  especially 
since  they  arc  operating  without  regula- 
tion of  rates  \u  25  States,  only  partial 
ronulation  in  9  others,  and  in  all  but  3 
S:ute.s  their  rat"s  are  fixed  by  rate-mak- 
ing bureaus  .si-t  up  by  the  com.panies 
them.^eivc.;  Tr.oy  are  not  aslun.q;  for 
Sta'i-  control;  they  apparently  want  to 
be  f !' e  fr<;in  at:y  control. 

Uiidrr  the  c'nmnr  for  "free  enu-rprise." 
they  apparently  feel  now  is  the  oppor- 
tune time  to  s  -ck  this  let;islat!on.  There 
i.-vno'luna  "iiw"  about  turnm-;  over  to 
tl'.cm  a  monopoly,  unreyulated.  to  charge 
tiie  ht.me  owner  and  business  firms  any 
rate  I  hey  clioo.-e.  Ameiu-a  to  me  is  con- 
stitution i'  repre.sentative  democracy. 
Tliis  is  tlie  scu:  -e.  Fret^  enteruii.se  is 
the  byproduct.  Th.e  enemies  of  both  are 
morcMioly  and  bu:>'aiicracy.  Monopoly 
tan  destroy  or  ao.^Oib  free  enterprise; 
bureaucracy  can  place  it  in  shackles. 
We  want  neither  monopoly  nor  burcauc- 
rnry 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  cf  th''  United 
States  for  their  earnest  consideration  a 
lettrr  from  me  to  the  Governor  of  Idaho 
of  October  4.  1943;  a  news  article  in  the 
Wasluniiton  Daily  News  of  December  1. 
1943:  and  my  letter  of  December  3.  1043. 
to  Senator  O'M.^honey,  all  of  which  fol- 
low in  sequence: 

Horsr  Of  Rfphfsfnt\ttvfs 
Washi'igton.  D   C  .  O-.'pf'f  4.  1943. 

H>  rt     r     A     BOTTOIFSEN. 

State  Capitol.  Boist'.  Ida'-n 

De\r  Governor  Bottolfsen  ■  I  nm  in  re- 
ceipt of  letter  of  September  28  from  your 
director  of  insurar.ce  requesting  my  sup- 
port f.ir  bills  S  1362.  H.  R.  3269.  and  H  R. 
3270.  the  purpi^e  of  which  a!o  to  remove  all 
Federal  supervision  of  f^re-tnsurance  com- 
pauie.-.  nnd  place  regulation  exclusively  in 
the  S'ates.  As  you  are  aware,  I  am  ever 
ready  to  support  any  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  beneficial  to  the  pe<iple  of  Idaho, 
hut  I  am  not  as  yet  convinced  that  these 
bills   are  beneflcia! 

Tl'-e  chargej!  have  be»'n  made  th..t  In  Idaho 
with  premuim  rates  of  $1  02  per  $100.  only 
30  cents  whs  p.iid  back  In  '.os;es  or  29  5  per- 
cent of  the  premiums,  and  on  municipally 
owned  pn-perty  the  recrrd  seems  to  be  worse, 
the  char.:t's  boing  that  m  Michipnn,  for  cx- 
timp:?.  only  8  13  percent  of  premium.-  on  mu- 
ricipiUy  owned  buildmcs  c.ime  back  in 
siiave  if  f".:e  \  ■  ^rs  If  these  fissures  are  cor- 
rect, and  I  have  not  seen  them  disputed. 
then  the  pcv.p:?  uf  the  I'r.ucd  Sti.te.;.  and 
particjiarly  t::>  people  cf  iCaho,  are  being 
fliigrantly  t-vc:  ;'.ii*rgf  d 


The  charge  is  made  that  the  Council  cf 
State  Governors  are  sponsoring  these  bills 
on  the  grounds  that  legulutionary  '.ogislatiou 
should  be  invested  only  in  the  States,  which 
cm  its  face  sounds  reasonable,  b'lt  I  am  ad- 
vised that  fire-insuiunce  cjmp,t.i.;es  are  cp- 
eratmit  with.out  any  reeulatiun  of  rates  in 
25  Slates  and  wiili  only  partL^l  regulation 
m  9  more  States,  and  'hat  iii  all  but  3 
State-  their  rates  are  fix- d  by  ra'e-makir.g 
buiei.us  set  up  by  the  comparacs  tl.emselve.-. 
and  tliat  competition  has  been  elimlriated 
by  :;;:rccments  among  themsrlvrs  that  are 
strictly  enforced  by  boyccttmg  anyone  who 
reiu.^es  to  co(.perate  In  11'4I  10  bis?  com- 
panies- allegedly  earned  $19.000000.  but  oily 
rtpcrted  cne-cishth  of  it  to  tlie  State  regu- 
latory commissions,  which  does  not  have  the 
pnwrr  tn  control  tl'.eni  e\t:i  if  tliey  really 
tried. 

As  ycu  are  well  aware.  I  have  long  been 
a  cl.ampirni  of  State  right.s.  taut  if  as  alltnzed, 
the  firc-insuiance  ci;mpani''s  are  collecting 
from  the  American  people  $1  000 ,000. COO  an- 
nually m  piemium.T  and  cir.ly  iiav.i.g  b..ck 
S400  000  0C0  per  year  in  lo?scs.  then  I  must 
{juahfy  my  rornatks  on  the  subjtct  in  the 
Words  of  that  gicat  President,  Tlieodore 
Roosevflt,  who  said.  "State  rights  when  it 
mt  .lus  the  pecple's  rights,  but  not  when  It 
m'\ii;s  the  people's  wrongs.  " 
Sincerely  yours. 

CoMPTO>f  I.  White. 
Xaubrr  of  Congic^s. 

|F:'rn  Lhe  V.'.ij,hii-;a'on  Daily  News  of  Decem- 
ber 1.  1943! 

I  .Rr   I.N-SUn.\NCE   LOEDYIST   To    F^CF   bJ:N\TE 

c:u:lling 

(By    riif  m.is  L    htokes) 

A  lobby  by  fire-insurance  interests,  reml- 
ni.-Cf'r.t  in  political  pres^ure  methods  of  those 
which  fou?ht  stock  market,  bank,  and  utility 
legiilanons  a  lew  yt  ars  back,  will  be  called  to 
ariiiunt  here  Frid.iv  belote  the  Stn.ite  Ju- 
dic.u-y  Committff 

Th;s  lobby,  directed  by  Edward  L.  Williams. 
cha.rnian  of  the  Insurance  Executives  A.-so- 
ciaii jii.-.  IS  trying  to  pur  over  a  bill  which 
would  completely  remove  fire-insurance  com- 
panes  from  Juri  diction  of  Ute  antitru.^t 
L.ws  f.nd.  by  obvious  im!>l!cation  all  other 
insiuance  companies 

They  v.ere  rtoiir.:  nicelv.  naMr..;  got  hasty 
apprcna!  of  the  bill  by  the  Hoiise  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  were  about  to  get  the  same 
quick  and  easy  treatment  by  a  Senate  Judi- 
ciM-y  subron.mittee  when  a  halt  w;i«  ca^td 
suddenly  by  Senator  OM.'hc^nfy  Democrat. 
Wy.ma.g. 

Tlie  spunky  Ut'le  Sen.itv^r  became  stirred 
up  over  the  possiljle  Ingher  ccst  of  insurar.ce 
to  the  public  by  cuf.gressicnul  exemption  lor 
Insurance  companies  from  the  antitrust  laws, 
which  is  Eomethmg  rather  novel  and  bold 
in  legislative  procedure. 

DfE  FOR  CRIL;  INT, 

So  en  Friday  he  will  twiil  his  she!l-rlnini'»d 
glasses.  With  the  long  black  cord,  and  wave 
them  before  Mr.  Williams  with  a  few  pointed 
questi')ns  us  to  wh.it  the  insurance  companies 
are  up  to,  how  they  fix  rates  through  the 
various  member  associations,  and  how  mu'h 
Mr  Williams  is  getting  for  directing  the  lobby, 
and  how  the  lobby  is  woikiii':;  thro.ugh  the 
old  familiar  ways  of  brtnciing  pressure  upon 
menibers  of  Congress 

Mr.  Williams,  a  smooth-tal.'citig  =:entle:nan 

from.    Vi.gmia.    is    reported    to    be    getting 

$125  000  a  year  for  his  Job.  which  salary  comes 

from    levies    on    vari-^us    a.lili.ited    insurance 

groups.     He  left  an  upper-bracket  New  York 

j    law    iirm   to  undertake  tlie    \<b.     He   ici.ted 

I    himst'lf  a  room  in  one  of  Washington's  swank 

I    hotels  and  tot  '-Miv, 

I  TLT.N   ON    liE.VT 

I        Tl'.e  lobby  is  not  only  acive  here  m  direct 
I    contact  with  Members  of  Cor.^ress.  but  uses 


what  IS  kn.'Wn  as  .he  prairie  fire  niethod 
to  aijply  heat  on  the  Congressmen  from  back 
home.  It  is  particularly  effective  because 
of  the  ramiflcaiions  of  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness Into  many  other  types  of  business,  and 
because  a  million  or  so  insurance  agents, 
who  h.ive  been  enll.-ted.  can  talk  glibly  to 
the  tolks  along  main  street.  They  are  a 
potent  political  force,  as  Congressmen  kninv. 

•rerrcR.^Ms  pour  in 

So  tliC  canned  telegrams  have  been  pour- 
ing in  from  Bill  and  Joe  and  Tom  back  home. 
ready  to  do  a  small  favor  for  Frank,  the 
in.surance  agent. 

Furthermore,  some  Members  of  Congress 
own  stock  in  Insurance  companies,  or  are 
partners  in  law  Arms  which  have  insurance 
company  clients.  Prcs.sure  has  been  brought 
thrcuL,'h  this  route,  as  Representative  L.^- 
FoLLETiE,  Republican,  Indiana,  revealed,  cit- 
ing his  own  case  where  an  effort  wa.-^.  made 
to  influence  him  throuu'ii  his  law  partner 
back  home.  Tflcre  are  numbers  of  such 
cases. 

The  bill  Is  a  negative  sort  of  action.  It 
grew  from  an  indictment  by  an  Atlanta  prand 
Jury  in  November  1942  of  195  fire  insurance 
companies  In  the  Soutlica.^t  and  27  Individu- 
als on  charges  of  conspiring  to  fix  rates  in 
violation  of  antitrust  laws.  A  Federal  Judse 
In  Atlanta  granted  a  dciri'.rrer  to  the  ct.ni- 
pan;c5.  which  claimed  insurance  was  not  a 
business  in  interstate  commerce  and  the 
Justice  Department,  which  tns'ittred  th" 
case  originally,  has  appcrJed  to  t!ip  Su- 
preme Court  where  tiie  ca.-c  is  tn  be  Pit  tied 
in  January. 

Immediately,  the  Insurance  companies  got 
busy.  A  bill  -as  introduced  in  Con^rress  ex- 
empting fire  Insurance  companies  from  the 
antitrust  laws.  It  was  spcn.5ored  by  Repre- 
sentative Walter,  Democrat,  Per.n.'^ylvania, 
and  Hancock.  Republican.  New  York,  and  by 
Senators  Bailev,  Democrat.  Ncrth  Carolina. 
and  Van  Nuvs.  Democrat.  Indiana,  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


Hot^SE  OF  Rrr'RE.«^tNT^Tivrs 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dccctnber  l,  104]. 
Hon   Joseph  C    O'MAHiNtY, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington ,  D   C. 

Dear  Senator;  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
someone  has  tiie  courage  to  cliallei.L-e  the 
insurance  lobby.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Idaho  da  Led 
October  4.  1943.  The  piairie  fire  has  been 
kindled  and  almost  every  mail  brings  a 
deluge  of  letters  inspired  by  the  insurance 
companies  and  directed  through  their  aceius 

The  article  by  Thomas  L.  St  ekes  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  December  I  is 
particularly  descriptive  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies" campaign,  where  he  says: 

"The  lobby  is  not  only  active  here  in  direct 
contact  with  Members  of  Congress,  but  uses 
what  us  known  as  the  prairie  fire  method  to 
apply  heat  on  th?  Congressmen  from  back 
home  It  Is  particularly  effective  because 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  insurance  business 
into  many  other  types  of  business,  and  be- 
cause a  million  or  st  Insurance  agents,  who 
have  enlisted,  can  talk  glibly  to  the  folks 
along  main  street.  They  are  "a  potent  polit- 
ical force,  as  Congressmen  know." 

I  am  in  favor  of  fire  insurance;  I  appreciate 
its  value  and  nece.ssity;  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  insurance  companies  themselves,  it  would 
seem  that  this  is  an  opportune  time  for  the 
insurance  companies  to  bring  out  the  facts 
on  the  question.  The  insvirance  companies 
do  not  want  State  regulation  as  they  pre- 
tend; they  want  no  regulation,  and  that  is 
what  they  will  have  if  they  get  away  with 
their  proposed  legislation. 

With  much  admiration  for  y..ur  splendid 
courage.  I  am. 

Sincerely  ycur3, 

COMPTON  I.  Wfixr, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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EnoDgh  Is  Enough 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CURE  E.  HCFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  2,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
longer  is  the  New  Deal  a  Democrat-Re- 
publican issue.  Many  Dem.ocrats  are 
mere  outspoken  In  their  criticism  than 
are  Republicans. 

As  an  illu.-^tration,  printed  herewith  is 
a  statement  by  Samuel  B.  Pettengill, 
former  Democratic  Ccngressman  from 
Indiana,  who  voluntarily  retired  a  year 
or  two  ago.    He  WTites: 

WHAT  DEMOCRATS  SAY 

"All  the  independent  oil  men  swear  ven- 
geance aid  tlu=y  are  sure  gjir.g  tc  work  at  it. 
The  administration  ci.nnot  gue  35  cents  a 
barrel  increase  for  peir jietin  but  i:  cm  for 
whisky."  (Congiessman  Wlsley  E.  Disney, 
Oklalioma.) 

"Had  an  Industrialist  satrtaged  the  war  ef- 
fort to  even  a  fraction  of  the  degiee  John  L. 
Le.vls  has  done,  a  President  would  have  held 
him  up  to  the  most  severe  public  condemna- 
tion as  a  t  aitor  to  his  cuiitry.'  (Senuicr 
Harry  P   Byed.  Virginia.) 

"The  S"Clali.-t.  Communist,  and  'fellow 
travelers'  have  managed  to  maneuver  them- 
f-c!\es  into  key  places  cf  power,  and  brand 
every  man  as  a  traitor  who  is  not  willing  to 
walk  d'jwn  the  Communist  aisle  to  the  tune 
cf  G(  d  Save  the  Kaig.  Th  fair-ha.r'  d  b^ys 
are  planning  a  socialized  industry  and  a  col- 
lect, ve  society  fur  America  when  t!:e  w.-.r  Is 
over."     (S  nator  W.  Lee  O'Daniel.  Texas  ) 

"A  political  revolution  cimparable  to  the 
Hirdmg  landslide  Is  swcepliii;  this  Nation — 
the  Ne*  Deal  Is  throuEth.  If  the  Democratic 
Paity  persists  in  hanr.liig  onto  Its  dead  ccrp.":* 
it  will  lose  the  Sena' p.  the  Hcu.se.  and  the 
G  verr.ors  of  every  Northern  and  V.'estern 
S'ate  in  the  next  election."  (Senaicr  Edwin 
C    JoHN.se'N,  Colorado.) 

"The  higlier  hierarchy  of  New  Dealers  are 
taking  advantage  of  th.e  terribie  tragedy  .Mid 
disaster  of  war  to  further  their  ov.n  political 
ti'.c  ri^s  and  philose-phies.  re>m  this  cuii- 
fuEion  they  hope  to  develop  national  cliacs 
which  Would  en.i'L'le  them,  in  the  end.  to  loice 
regimentation  on  tlie  people  and  tlius  estab- 
lish a  form  of  gcvernment  in  which  their 
little  h;'.ndful  of  muddlers  would  rule  su- 
preme \cv  this  Nation."  (Ccngressman 
Charles  E.  McKenzie.  Louisiana.) 

"The  States  can  never  again  be  brought 
Into  their  own  until  the  greatest  lobbying 
power  in  Washington — the  Federal  bureaus — 
have  been  overcome.  The  bureaus  are  mak- 
ing exf^nsive  plans  for  the  pcst-war  period. 
When  'he  peace  comes,  they  will  be  all  set  to 
take  over  public  services  and  regulate  busi- 
ness on  a  far  greater  scale  than  ever  thcught 
possible  a  few  vears  ago."  (Governcr  Maw  cf 
Utah  ) 

"We  need  a  great  crusade  to  restore 
America  to  Its  own  people.  Con.-,tituticnal 
Americans  in  both  parties  in  1914  can  only 
restore  a  government  of.  by.  and  for  fne 
people  by  uniting  their  efforts,  their  strategy, 
and  tlietr  votes."  (Fcrmer  Secretary  cf 
War  Hiury  Woodring.) 

"We  have  got  to  settle  this  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  people  are  going  to  con- 
trcl  the  Government  or  whether  the  Gcvern- 
ment  will  control  the  people.  That's  the 
greatest  domestic  issue  that  we  have  faced 
since  the  CivU  War."  (Congressman  Ltlx  H. 
BoK£M,  Oklahoma.) 


"Amer'ca  Is  being  made  over — and  we  don't 
like  !t!"  (Senator  Joseph  C.  O  Mahonet, 
Wyoming  ) 

"If  this  country  ever  gets  a  system  of  gov- 
crr.mentHl  regimentation,  labor  will  tuffer 
most.  Labor,  .hereicre.  is  deeply  Interested 
in  the  preservation  of  private  bvisincss;  and 
labor  should  everlastingly  maintain  that  the 
owners  and  managers  of  business  are  entitled 
to  a  lair  and  ust  return  upon  tbiir  invest- 
ments "     (V.'m.  Green,  president.  A.  F.  of  L.) 

"I  accu.se  the  present  administration  of 
being  the  greatest  spending  administration 
•  •  •  in  all  our  history.  One  which  has 
piled  bureau  on  bureau,  commission  on  cora- 
mis.>icn.  Bureaus  and  bure.iucrats  have  been 
retained  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers." 
(Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  Sioux  City,  "icwa, 
September  29,  1932  ) 

SaMCeX   B.   Pettencill. 


The  Situation  in  the  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVE3 
Thursday,  Deceviber  2,  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  number  of  interesting  ad- 
dresses at  a  meeting  held  under  auspi- 
cies  of  the  United  Nations  Forimi  in  Con- 
stitution  Hall  here  in  Washington.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  informative 
addresses  was  by  Dr.  T.  F.  Tsianp.  a  rep- 
rp.>entative  of  China  at  tlie  United  Na- 
tior.=  Food  Conferenee  at  Atlantic  City. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
offer  Dr.  Tbiang's  speech,  which  is  as 
follows: 

HOW  CHINA  LOOKS  AT  U    N.  R.  R.  A. 

As  I  was  about  to  leave  Chimpkirg.  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kfl-shek  called  me  In  for 
a  final  interview  rn  Chinese  objectives  in  the 
first  session  of  the  council  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
I  had  hud  prevlou.-?  Interviews  with  him  dur- 
ing' which  we  h;:'i  covered,  I  ihourht,  ail  the 
Important  a.=pecis  of  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference. I  was.  therefore,  curious  to  know 
what  further  instructions  the  Generalissimo 
had  ffir  me.  What  he  said  at  the  final  In- 
terview turned  out  to  be  only  an  emphasis 
on  certain  principles  which  he  had  nen- 
tioned  before.  For  one  thing,  he  stated  that 
International  cooperation  was  an  rbjective 
In  itself,  to  be  promoted  by  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation. He  said,  "U.  N.  R.  R  A.  will  be  the 
first  piece  of  international  ccnstiuctivc  ma- 
chinery to  be  set  up  by  the  United  Nations. 
If  we  -annot  cooperate  on  relief  and  re- 
habilitation, there  will  be  little  else  on  which 
we  could  cof  perate.  We  must  not  fail." 
Tlie  second  principle  which  the  Generalissimo 
emphasized  at  that  final  interview  was  to  the 
effect  that  relief  and  rehabilitation  should 
be  promoted  on  a  generous  scale,  but  on 
wiiateve.  scale,  within  whatever  scope, 
U  N.  R.  R.  A.  must  be  world  embracing,  for, 
the  Generalissimo  said.  "DiBtlnctions  of  re- 
gion, nationality,  or  religion  belong  to  the 
pre-war  area  and  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  new  era  which,  we  hope,  will  come  after 
this  wf.r." 

We  have  Just  now  heard  my  distlngulahed 
colleague  from  the  Netherlands  teil  us  about 
Europe  under  the  heel  of  Natl  war  lordB. 
I  will  now  try  to  tell  you  something  of  the 
Japanese  activities  In  the  Par  East  during 
the   last   6',a    years,   when   Japan   was   sup- 


posedly trying  to  create  the  eastern  Asiatlo 
sphere  of  ccpro^perity. 

JAPAN  DESTROYS  ANB  ENSLA\'XS  FAR  EAST 

Due  to  the  stupldi-y  of  the  far  eastern 
peoples.  Japan  his  had  to  start  creating  her 
eastern  Asiatic  sphere  of  coprosperlty  by 
brvr.al  ar.d  indircrlminnte  destruction.  The 
brutalities  which  the  Japanese  army  com- 
mlttea  in  China  some  6  years  ago  were 
cemorstrated  very  distinctly  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Nanking.  I  need  not  say  much  about 
th  it  shameful  episode  because,  I  understand, 
your  newspaper  ccrresjwn dents  and  official 
o'  '^rveis  m  Chr.a  kept  ynu  well  informed  I 
must,  however,  call  your  attention  to  some 
features  of  Ji.panese  warfare  which  persist  to 
th.s  day.  Japan  used  rnd  Is  still  using  aerial 
warfare  as  an  Instrument  to  terrorize  the 
clvUlan  prpulatlcn.  Seme  of  you  may  have 
nctircd  a  dispatch  of  Mr.  Brooks  Atkinson 
pubh-hed  in  the  New  Tc^rk  Times  nn  Novem- 
ber 17  In  which  he  described  air  raids  in  the 
cltv  (>:  Yuntran.  in  the  province  of  Fukien. 
I  have  visted  that  city  myself  It  Is  In  the 
western  and  hilly  part  of  Fi'kien.  It  has  no 
fi^rtiflcationE.  no  armed  forces  stationed  in  or 
near  It.  It  has  no  fr^ctorles.  It  Is  a  small 
citv  cf  merchants,  residents  and  civilian  ad- 
niinls'ratlrn  One  recent  Japanese  raid  over 
that  Cltv  df^stroyed  one-third  of  Its  houses. 
Mr.  Aikinscn  thinks  that  the  Japanese  did 
that  simply  for  the  purpoM;  of  giving  the 
Japane  e  air  force  practice  and  training  In 
a  '^itvUar  wav  scores  of  other  cities  and  town* 
have  been  destroyed 

Some  observers  have  beer  puzzled  Y- 
JnT-Tn's  way  cf  fighting  the  war  in  China. 
There  is.  however,  sr-nie  method  In  Japan's 
ma'1n?ss  Bolore  the  war  the  schcxil  popula- 
tion of  China  was  the  foremost  to  demand  a 
vrar  cf  national  resistance.  C^lleces  and 
Un:rers!r:''s  were  the  centerf  of  agitation  As 
soon  PS  the  Japane  .-  pot  the  chance,  t^ey 
struck  at  these  centirs.  and  struck  hard  In 
Tie;  t  =  -n.  or  the  -cry  opening  lay  of  the  war, 
the  J.-panrs."  snt  a  *^ur.dron  of  bombers  to 
cle<^troy  N.  ikil  T.'nlver'ity.  located  aNnit  4 
m!les  frcm  Tlintsin.  The  Japanese  bom^jera 
concentrated  their  bom.bs  on  the  l-brary  and 
tho  sc'  i^e  hall.  Since  the  occupation  of 
Pc.plng.  the  Japanese  have  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  Tsinchua  University,  about  10 
miles  from  the  city.  The  building  of  the 
univcr.'.ity  have  been  U'^ed  for  military  pur- 
I  scs.  The  ccT;tents  cf  the  library  have  been 
taken  cut  and  d'.-^trlbuted  among  Japanese 
In.-titutions  !n  J;;pan  and  among  puppet  in- 
Etituticns  In  north  China,  Including  Man- 
chur  I. 

I  mention  Nankal  end  Tslnghua  because  I 
was  once  a  proiessor  in  tliese  universities  and 
I  have  personal  knowledt;e  of  them  But  in 
Central  Ciilna  the  same  thing  has  happened. 
The  library  of  Hunan  University  has  been 
destrnyed,  partially  by  bombs  and  partially 
by  the  resultant  fire.  In  Chungking  the 
Jap?. nose  air  force  once  staeed  a  raid  over 
Shaplncpa.  which  is  the  cultural  suburb  of 
the  wartime  capital,  distant  from  It  by 
7  miles.  One  of  the  schools  In  Shapingpa 
Is  the  Nankal  Middle  School,  the  head  of 
which  Is  Dr.  Chang  Po-llng,  whom  some  of 
you  know.  I  am  Interested  In  this  school 
because  at  one  th.ie  three  of  my  children 
studied  In  It.  After  that  raid  I  rushed  to 
the  school  to  see  what  had  happened.  I 
found  that  one  bomb  bad  fallen  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  football  field.  Another  fell  about 
30  yard.-  from  one  of  the  girls'  dormitories. 
A  third  struck  one  comer  of  the  science 
buildlne.  A  fourth  shattered  the  assembly 
hall.  Numerous  other  bombs  fell  on  various 
vacant  spjaces  on  tlie  campus.  There  Is  no 
military  eptabliehment  of  any  kind  within 
3  miles  of  Nankal. 

The  Japanese  Army  has  occupied  mainly 
the  eastern  coastal  provinces  and  the  regions 
along   the  principal   railways   and  rivers  of 
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China.  Althou:;h  t!.e  t't.il  area  under  Japa- 
nese occupatK'ii  today  Is  less  than  onc-thl  d 
of  China.  It  rcintaino  mere  tl;a;i  40  percent 
of  Chmi'i  p<;pu';'.':''n.  70  percp!;t  of  Chinas 
lndustrie-1,  and  80  percent  of  China's  rail- 
ways. The  e<  oncniic  bvnden  imp<.)eed  by  this 
occupation  far  ouiwucns  the  percent..i;cs  of 
population  or  of  area. 

In  additu  II  to  war,  we  have  suffered  from 
6  years  of  blockade.  ThU  word  ■'blockade" 
nv':ii.«  much  mere  than  vou  think  If  y(  u 
ninember  what  b!  'clzade  did  In  the  last  Eu- 
ropean war,  as  well  a-  :n  previou.s  wars  In 
Europe  and  Amer.ca.  you  m.iy  B^^  t^he  mean- 
liig  of  blockade. 

Japan  1;"  n  w  paying  more  attention  to 
ectin.'mic  warfare.  In  the  Vust  d..minion8 
uo'.v  lield  under  J;ipan£se  coutrul,  Japan  has 
ftrce53  to  large  supplies  of  rice,  but  in  order 
to  ec'-i'.um.z^:  (jn  shlpp.ng  Japan  prefers  to 
Buck  ail  the  rice  possible  cut  of  China.  Be- 
fore the  war  Japan  Imported  cotton  from 
India,  the  Uintcd  States,  E^ypt.  and  China 
to  nourish  her  Inrye  textile  industry.  She 
has  had  to  shut  down  many  of  her  spinning 
and  wravin^;  factories  because  the  war  has 
depriVf'd  nei  of  many  markets,  but  she  still 
ha.s  to  nuet  the  needs  ol  her  army  and  civil 
populi-.tion.  She  has.  thercfcre.  resorted  to 
both  force  and  e'onomlc  Inducement  to  e.x- 
t«nd  the  area  under  cotton  In  both  north 
China  and  the  Philippines,  without  regard 
to  the  fo.xl  requirements  of  the  local  popu- 
lation. Today  in  north  China  large  numbers 
of  the  people  are  half  starved.  Friends  who 
h.re  recently  esc.ip'^d  to  free  China  from 
Pi'ipint'  and  Tientsin  tell  me  that  In  these 
cities  the  common  people  have  to  live  on 
kaohang.  mixed  with  peanut  .<-hells  pounded 
to   fl'.ur 

Six  years  of  war  and  blockade  have  created 

Jn   China,  both   occup.ed   and   free,   a  grave 

jccon^.mlc    titualion.     Prices    all    over    China 

are  between  liXI  and   150  times  the  pie-war 

le\el. 

To  give  you  a  total  picture  of  China's  sit- 
uation today  I  give  you  a  few  statistics.  Of 
the  estimated  pipiilattcn  of  460.0C0,0':0  ap- 
proximately 200  0<X).000  have  or  had  their 
homes  In  occupied  China  and  the  war  zones. 
Two  liundred  and  twenty  million  live  In 
free  China.  Forty  million  are  what  we 
might  call  displaced  persons.  Of  the  200.- 
COO^OOO  In  occupied  China,  about  30  percent 
w.ll  need  relief;  that  Is.  60.000,000.  Of  the 
40,000.000  war  refu^Tees.  about  60  percent  will 
need  relief;  that  Is.  24.000.000.  The  total 
pcpulation  needing  relief  comes  to  a  figure 
of  84000.000.  ThLs  Ls  an  enormous  number, 
but  the  Chinese  Government  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  loading  U.  N  R.  R.  A.  with  this  big 
burden.  Whatever  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter can  bo  procured  In  China  with  Chinese 
currency,  the  Chinese  Government  Intends 
to  pr<^c^Ire  them  Itself.  Only  that  part  of  the 
supplies  and  services  which  China  cannot 
produce  and  must  be  procured  from  for- 
eign .-ources  will  be  requested  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

CHINA  WEIGHS   HER   NEEDS 

Of  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  needs  In 
China,  transport  comes  first.  Without  trans- 
portation facilities,  whatever  supplies  and 
services  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  might  send  to  China. 
they  will  be  piled  up  at  the  ports  and  will  be 
cf  no  use  to  the  Chinese  people. 

Secondly,  we  will  need  large  supplies  of 
medical  and  health  articles.  Before  the  war 
China  wan  almost  totally  dependent  on  for- 
eign supplies  for  modern  medicine.  Although 
we  have  made  serious  eOorta  to  manufac- 
ture some  medicines  in  China,  we  have  not 
achieved  much.  After  years  of  war  and  un- 
dernourishment, plague,  and  pestilence  will 
spread  unless  checked.  This  time  the  Chi- 
nese Government  sincerely  hopes  that  the 
Chinese  people  will  be  spared  post-war  plague 
and  pestilence.  In  this  respect  we  must  add 
that    the    services    of    trained    doctors   snd 


nurses  will  be  as  valuable  to  China  as  dru^^s 
and  surgical  instruments. 

Thirdly.  China  needs  cotton  and  cotton 
clo'h.  At  present  in  Chir.a  1  yard  of  cloth 
sells  for  the  equivalent  of  ?9.  your  money. 

Fourthly.  China  will  nrcd  food  and  agri- 
cultural rehabilitation.  Durinq  the  first  6 
months  after  the  war  some  food  must  be 
shinped  to  China,  especially  to  the  coastal 
provinces  of  Kuan:,.;ting  and  Fukicn.  where 
the  local  production  of  fo'd  has  been  and  is 
.ehort  of  demand.  After  tlie  Hr-t  6  months 
China  mipht  pec  alone;  v>i'hout  food  relief 
In  larf.L'  measure  if  ariicultural  rehabilita- 
tion should  have  been  properly  manaced  in 
the  meantime 

Fifthly,  China  will  need  certain  minimum 
aid  m  the  restora*'on  of  city  power  plants 
and  watcrvcrks.  Il  we  could  pet  certain 
machinery  for  flour  mills,  our  rn:>d  situation 
Could  be  greatly  Impro'.'ed 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  ma'ter  of  shel- 
ter becau.'^e  the  experts  on  the  China  delega- 
tion have  finured  out  that  the  tonnages  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  is  so  ereat  that  it  Is 
almoot  an  lmpos,sr)le  task.  If  we  shall  be 
supplied  with  nails,  hinees,  door  knobs,  and 
certain  quantify  of  cement  or  cement  manu- 
facturing machinery,  we  will  try  to  meet  the 
problem  of  shelters  by  ourselves. 

After  the  war  the  Chinee  Government 
must  and  will  undertake  a  large  program  of 
economic  reconstruction.  Bxit  we  recognize 
that  thi.s  program  of  economi"  reconstruction 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  U.  N,  R  R  A.  There- 
fore, we  hope  that  rehabilitation  will  be  so 
w-i.-^ely  managed  that  where  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
leaves  otl  the  Chinese  Covernment  can 
take  up. 

OTHER  r.^R   EASTERN    LANDS    SLFFER   EQUALLY 

What  I  have  said  tonight  about  the  con- 
ditions In  China  apply  to  all  the  other  far 
eastern  lands  where  the  Japanese  war  ma- 
chine has  spread.  If  I  had  time.  I  would 
gladly  give  you  more  Information  about  the 
other  regions  In  the  Far  E.ist  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  Chlne--e  emi- 
grants live  In  Malaya,  Thailand.  Burma, 
French  Indochina,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  these  rei^ions  have  had 
their  share  of  suffering  and  deserve  their 
share  of  aid  from  the  United  Nations. 
Through  this  war  we  have  found  the  impor- 
tance of  those  far  eastern  regions  vvhirh  will, 
no  doubt,  figure  largely  in  the  future  world 
economy  and  polity  which  we  h-pe  to  create 
after  this  war. 

The  Japanese  sphere  of  coprr^pcrlty  has 
been  and  can  only  be  a  sphere  of  ccmisery  lor 
the  far  eastern  peoples.  If  there  will  ever 
be  a  real  sphere  of  coprcsperity,  it  must  be 
one  that  Includes  the  whole  world  and  mu-st 
be  based  on  the  principles  which  the  United 
Nations  adopted  in  their  declaration  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1942 

U.  N.  R.  R.  A  is  the  midwife  who  will  assist 
at  the  birth  of  the  new  world  cf  coprosperity. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

or  TXNNnSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  3.  1943 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  J. 
PsRCY  Priest,  of  Tennessee,  before  the 


Pfdcration  of  Women's  Clubs  of  Ohio, 
in  t!i''  cit\  cf  Co!  inroti.-,  Ohio,  December 
1,  1J43; 

The  honor  of  addressing  you  on  this  occa- 
sion Is  grtatly  appreciated. 

Wherever  Americans  meet  today  they  as- 
semble in  an  hour  cf  great  decision  Bi.d 
sup: erne  challenge. 

AH  of  lis  are  actors  lii  humanity's  greatest 
drama.  It  Is  a  tragic  drama,  enacted  on  a 
world  stage  and  against  a  background  nf 
horror  and  hate:  of  sufTenng  and  dts' ruction; 
of  bloodshed  and  death. 

A  cataclysmic  clash  of  conflicting  forces  in 
world  civilization  h.as  for  the  second  tmv  In 
a  generation  threatened  the  very  foundations 
of  organized  society  and  has  thrust  th.e 
darkening  shadows  cf  total  war  across  every 
threshold  Into  every  home. 

The  combined  energies  and  efforts  of  n.  an- 
klnd,  which  should,  by  every  right  be  etcr- 
clsed  and  devoted  to  the  creation  of  those 
things  which  contribute  to  the  peace,  happi- 
ness and  security  of  the  peoples  cf  the  woild, 
are  now  being  directed  almost  exclusively  to 
the  grim  and  bloody  business  of  war  ar.d 
desolation. 

Vvhile  the  youth  of  great  i;atlons  goes  forth 
to  be  slaughtered  on  bloody  fields  of  battle, 
civilians  suffer  and  s'arve  in  many  sections  of 
the  world,  ar.d  if  we  could  sec  no  further 
than  the  pre.'^cnt  moment  the  picture  before 
us  would  be  dark,  dismal,  and  depressing  be- 
yxjnd  measure. 

Tlie  eminent  American  historian.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Beard,  has  said  that  cne  of  the 
four  great  lessons  which  history  has  taught 
mankind  is  that: 

"When  It  >s  cl.iik  enough  you  can  see  the 
stars  ■■ 

And  out  of  the  darkr.e.s.s  of  this  pUjtaal  war 
there  comes  today  a  gleam;  a  gleam  which 
will  lead  us.  If  we  are  wise  enough  and 
couraft''ous  enovisth  to  fi^llow  it.  to  a  world  of 
h.w  ai'.d  order  and  peace  and  decency. 

It  IS  not  the  hght  of  sonie  new  ideal  nor 
the  fancied  theory  cf  some  new  or  ancient 
dreamer,  but  an  extremely  practical  Idea 
whose  time  seems  to  have  come  m  our  gener- 
ation 

More  than  100  ye^rs  ago  Alfred  Lord  Ten- 
nyson wrote  In  Locksley  Hail: 
"  "Til  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and 
tiiC  battle-flags  were  furled. 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of 

th.e   world. 
There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  In  awe, 
.And  the  kindly  earth  .«hall  slumber,  lapped 
In  universal  law." 

A  century  of  alliances,  balances  of  p"wer, 
Bjr?;resslon  and  attrition,  war  and  strife,  has 
patsed  since  those  lines  were  written  In  1840. 
But  instead  of  slumbering  under  the  protec- 
tion of  universal  law,  the  "kindly  earth" 
trembles  from  pole  to  pole  In  the  mighty 
grip  of  Mars,  and  cringes  before  an  on- 
slaught of  chaos  and  darkness. 

During  that  century  the  collective  Intelli- 
gence and  inEtenultv  of  nan  was  not  devoted 
toward  the  estnbli.^hment  and  perfection  of 
any  wirkable  machinery  by  and  through 
which  the  '  c^mmoii  sen.'-e  of  most"  could  lie 
brought  to  bear  with  force  and  resolution 
enough  to  hold  this  'fretful  realm  in  awe." 

Speaking  In  Omaha.  Nebr  .  only  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  W oodrow  Wilson  solemnly 
warned : 

"I  can  predict  with  absolute  certainty  that 
within  another  generation  there  will  be  an- 
other world  war  if  the  nations  of  the  world 
do  not  concert  the  method  by  which  to  pre- 
vent It." 

W.th  what  prophetic  truth  he  spoke  we  are 
now  sorrowfully  well  aware. 

It  Is  altocether  unnece3.«;ary  here  to  rc.iew 
In  any  detail  the  two  decades  which  followed 
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In  th.-'  wake  of  the  tragic  blunder  we  made 
bv  Miluie  to  luiure  our  rightful  place  In 
»crid  collaboration  in  1919 

The  Covenant  cf  the  Leat'ue  cf  Nations  was 
not  a  pcrtect  d  ic.imcnt.  nor  was  the  ma- 
chinery set  up  by  Its  authority  without  weak- 
iies  .  But  tiic  Lcac.ue  did  not  fail  because  of 
weakness   in    its  Covenant. 

Even  without  our  mor.d  and  actual  support. 
If  the  pledge  cf  article  10  to  detend  each 
r-embf'r  apainst  external  r.gsrcssion  had  been 
key,:,  the  Rggres.sor.^  would  have  been  stopped 
long  before  they  brought  the  whole  world 
into  war.  The  LeaE;ue  failed  primarily  be- 
cause it  possessed  no  power,  no  sovereignty 
of  its  own.  And  we  recognized  all  too  late, 
as  d.d  other  mijor  powers,  th.at  Manchur;a. 
Ethiopia,  aiid  Munich  had  le.U  and  tr.tgic 
mciinmg  for  all  tlie  world 

But  we  train  no  strenuth  or  resolution  Jor 
our  present  and  future  duties  ar.d  le^ponsl- 
bilities  by  brooding  over  and  rehasning  past 
mistakes 

If  the  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  taut^hl  u.-.  one  thing  above  all  others. 
It  Is  that  mere  a,'reements  alone  cannot  make 
peace  secure  We  are  convinced  now,  even 
if  we  may  ha'e  been  dotibttul  at  times  in  the 
past,  that  there  intist  be  a  fnrce  created  to 
guar.intee  the  permanency  of  any  settlements 
or  agreements  reached,  and  such  a  force  nuist 
be  greater  tlian  that  of  ar.y  nation  or  alliance 
of  nations. 

In  analysing  out  present  situation  some- 
one who.ie  ii.^.nie  I  do  not  recall  very  aptly 
said  that  the  Lea'^ue  of  Nations  tried  to 
Bch.eve  ju.'^tice  wi'hout  force  and  failed. 
Into  tlie  vacuum  thus  cieated  stepped  the 
Na'/is  and  Fascists  and  ti.ed  to  achieve  force 
without  Justlcf-  We  must  now  combine 
Justice  with  force 

The  heart  of  any  effective  organization 
v.hen  this  war  is  over  mi>t  be  an  atrreement 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  wnich  will 
gcvcrn  their  dealings  and  regulate  their  re- 
lations With  one  anoth.er.  There  must  be 
a  court  or  tribunal  for  JudL-ing  and  deciding 
disputes,  with  an  international  force  ade- 
qur.te  to  enforce  those  decisions  and  back 
up  those  judrrments.  The  creation  of  such 
en  internatio!i?l  force,  by  whatever  name 
we  may  decide  to  call  it,  is  one  of  the  abso- 
huely  e.--.senti.il  requirements  of  any  world 
organization  that  will  work. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  wars  m  the  future  the 
creation  of  .such  an  organization,  next  to  the 
smashing  of  our  enemies,  is  our  most  urgent 
imperative. 

If  we  fail  to  do  so  we  have  two  other  pos- 
sible ch  >lccs.  Let  vis  brielly  eximine  these 
oHernatives 

1.  We  may  choose  to  play  a  lone  hand  m 
the  world. 

To  p'.ay  alone  moans  that  we  must  always 
be  prt-parcd  to  p'.ay  by  ourselves  agaiiist  the 
rest  of  the  world.  To  do  that  we  must  of 
necessity  be  ready  at  any  time  to  mobilize 
and  transport  sp'^ediiy  very  larpe  forces  of 
armed  migiit  viiich  must  he  kept  ready  for 
action  anywiiere  in  a  world  that  has  shrunk 
to  very  small  dim.ensions. 

The  shrinking;  of  the  world  ttiday  under 
the  influence  of  technological  advances  in 
transportation  and  communication  is  having 
a  [xwerful  impact  on  our  thinking.  Our 
concept--,  of  di.-iances  in  the  world  are  given 
rude  jolts  by  these  frequent  reminders  that 
no  matter  wliere  we  nniy  be  there  is  no  other 
point  in  the  world  more  than  60  liours  away. 
Huje  forces  of  bomber  planes  go  forth  each 
day  and  nigh*-  to  6mi\.ih  cur  enemies,  and 
they  can  do  this  because,  for  the  time  being, 
we  have  supremacy  In  the  air.  Under  other 
circumstances  it  Is  conceivable  that  other 
bomber  fleets  might  be  visiting  cur  own 
country. 

If  we  should  choose  to  play  a  lone  hand, 
we  must  accept  the  cold  fact  that  It  will  be 
necessary  to  levy  heavier  and  heavier  taxes 
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and  devote  more  and  more  of  this  Nation's 
energies  and  efforts  toward  keeping  ourselves 
ready  to  come  to  grips  with  any  nation  or 
combination  of  nations. 

Do  we  want  that  plan?  I  do  not  believe 
we  do 

2.  The  only  other  choice,  unless  we  perfect 
a  real  world  organization,  is  the  lormation  of 
alliances  This  will  lead  inevitably  to  coun- 
tcralliances  as  other  nations  seek  to  preseive 
a  balance  of  power. 

I  sliall  not  go  into  any  d.scnsrion  ol  the 
evil  consequence  of  such  a  ch.oice  b«cai>e 
the  whole  record  cf  history  aivues  ags.nst 
such  a  method  of  preventing  \^a:J. 

Ar.d  so.  in  our  searcli  for  a  remedy  we  cwinc 
to  the  conclusion  adopted  in  the  Moscuw 
Conference,  and  inter  a]>provea  as  a  part  of 
tlie  revised  Connaily  re.'-oluti m  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  That  is  of  "the 
necessity  ot  iheie  being  established  at  the 
earliest  prncticable  date  a  geneial  interna- 
tional organii'at .en.  bpsed  on  the  principle 
of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving 
states,  and  open  to  membership  by  all  such 
states,  large  and  small,  for  the  maintenance 
cf  international  peace  and  security  •  •  • 
and  with  j^ower  to  prevent  aggression  and  to 
preser\e  the  peace  of  the  world   " 

More  important  than  the  fact  that  dele- 
gated representatives  of  lUissia.  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  United  Stales  reached  and 
signed  sucli  an  agreement  is  the  fact  tliat  the 
work  so  well  dmie  by  these  representatives 
at  the  same  time  represented  the  wills  and 
the  wishes  of  a  vast  majority  ol  the  people 
in  their  respective  countries,  as  well  as  the 
hop^s  and  aspiiations  of  millions  of  people 
;n  the  smaller  nations  cf  the  world. 

And  in  our  thinltlng  and  planning  we  ir.ust 
not  forget  these  smaller  nations.  In  the  past, 
as  the  history  of  the  League  of  Nations  shows, 
these  smaller  nations  have  sh.own  far  more 
wiUincness  to  submerge  eome  of  their  sov- 
ereignty to  a  world  organization  than  have 
the  larger  nations. 

The  smaller  nations  peihaps  have  suffered 
mure  at  the  expense  cf  national  sovereignty, 
and  even  today  we  can  find  among  them  a 
very  strong  spiritual  leadership  lor  world 
organization. 

Wiien  by  a  very  large  niajnrl'y  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  appioved  the  heart  of 
the  Moscow  Pact — that  is.  the  proposal  for 
a  world  organization — the  Senate  not  only 
erased  the  mistake  of  25  years  ago  but  it  gave 
imn;measurablc  amcunt  of  added  strength  to 
the  pact 

The  action  of  the  Senate  went  a  long  way 
toward  assuring  other  nations  of  the  world 
that  the  body  of  our  Conptress,  charged  under 
the  Constitution  with  the  responsibility  cf 
ratifying  treaties,  was  ready  thvis  In  advance 
of  the  ending  cf  the  war  to  pledge  itself  to  a 
real  effort  to  organize  the  world  on  the  basis 
of  a  community  of  power  rather  than  en  the 
basis  of  a  balance  of  power 

This  action,  and  earlier  action  by  the  House 
of  Kepre.sentatives  in  approving  the  Fulbri'-ht 
resolution,  j^ive  us  courage  find  encourage- 
ment: courage  to  fight  with  all  we  have  until 
Hitlerism  and  Tojoism  are  crushed  complete- 
ly: encouragement  to  believe  that  our  mili- 
tary victory  will  be  followed  speedily  by  In- 
ternational accord  and  understanding,  im- 
pJenicnted  by  adequate  machinery  to  save 
civilization  from  a  spilling  of  precious  blood 
every  quarter  of  a  century. 

And  so  we  have  today  this  comforting 
feeling  that  the  world  Is  emerging  toward 
that  time  envisioned  by  the  poet  when  "the 
common  sense  of  most  shall  held  a  fretful 
replm  in  awe." 

But  we  must  apply  common  seuse  to  this 
gigantic  problem. 

We  are  laboring  under  dangerous  misap- 
prehension if  we  believe  that  the  Job  i» 
nearly  done,  that  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Connaily  resolution  gives  full  assurance  that 
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this   Nation   wil!   play 
coming  world 

We  like  to  believe  that  the  extreme  Iso- 
Litiiinism  of  25  years  uko  i«i  dc.nd.  I  iiope  it 
may  bo,  but  I  fear  tl.ist  much  tl  It  only  is 
sleeping,  and  pcriiajis  with  one  eye  open 

Tlie  position  tak'  n  by  Riu-sia.  Bata.n.  and 
our  own  country  at  Mosccw  leads  us  to  believe 
tliat  these  thice  i.at.on-,  and  Ciuna.  aie  now 
uady  lo  form  some  m  w  League  cf  Nations 
or  a  nmil.ir  trgann-ation  under  sniiv.c  ether 
uar.\e. 

Th.t  que.^iien  we  ask  in  ail  slncrnty  Is:  Arc 
the.e  :.nd  i  tber  nations  rcjdy  lo  perlecl  ai\ 
orga'iii'ation  that  wiU  work? 

And  w?  Hie  vondcring  If  there  is  still  a 
feeling,  unexpressed  perh;.ps.  but  dc?p-s-,'ated 
never! h'-lesK.  in  all  cf  the  nations  tliat  each 
may  reseive  unto  itself  th.e  iiglit  to  take 
whate\er  action  It  may  desire  when  the  jjeace 
of  the  world  is  threatened  or  when  ap.grcs- 
s:on  by  one  or  another  nation  upsets  orderly 
and  pr.icefui  jtl.it ions 

ReHlistically  we  must  ask  ourselves  tlie 
question  whether  In  this  air  age  we^-ant 
to  depend  for  cur  security  upon  an  organi- 
zation In  which  unanimous  consent  may  be 
required  by  the  governing  body  before  any 
action  can  be  taken,  or  in  which  any  mem- 
ber, not  pleaded  with  the  way  things  are 
going.  m:!y  withdraw  and  thufflc  off  any  re- 
sponsibility under  a  collective  agreemerf. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  we  must 
face,  and  we  must  face  them  now 

M.ghty  military  developments  ure  under 
way  and  others  are  Impending.  On  s«;me 
day.  atid  It  inhv  ccme  bcfeire  this  time  next 
year,  a  flush  wiil  encircle  the  globe  that  Ger- 
many has  pgreed  to  terms  of  unconditional 
surrender  On  some  other  date,  either  ear- 
lier or  later,  the  world  will  be  rlectrificd  with 
the  news  that  Japan  has  capitulated  or  llt- 
etally  h.as  been  wiped  out 

When  that  news  come; — ai\d  may  a  merci- 
ful God  grant  that  It  be  soon— we  will  be 
confronted  with  many  problems  more  ccmi- 
plex  actually  th?n  are  those  of  fighting  a  war. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  for  nations  to  work 
in  close  harmcny  In  fighting  a  death  battle 
with  a  com.mrn  enemy.  Causes  of  friction 
and  misunderstanding  may  be  minimized 
while  the  shooting  is  m  progress,  only  to 
reappear  with  greater  danger  when  peace 
ceimes. 

We  must  then  make  up  our  minds  now 
what  ve  shall  expect  of  the  world  organi- 
zation that  V  ill  follow  the  fighting  It  Is  no 
less  than  a  matter  cf  lite  or  death  for  civili- 
zation that  we  do  so.  and  that  we  come  out 
with  tlie  right  answer. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  national  sov- 
ereignty, so  much,  indeed,  that  we  are  prone 
to  afk  Just  what  is  sejverelgnty. 

In  Its  essence  is  not  sovereignty  the  right 
of  the  people  in  whom  il  resides  to  do  wiiat 
Ihcy  want  to  do? 

AJ'.d  if  that  be  true.  Is  It  not  logical  to  say 
that  If  th.e  people  in  the  nations  of  the  world 
want  to  protect  themselves  against  future 
wars  by  yielding  some  cf  their  freedom  of 
action,  they  can  do  so  without  affecting 
sovereignty. 

In  fighting  a  war  we  find  it  necessary  in 
many  instances  to  yield  much  of  our  freedom 
cf  acvicn.  and  we  do  so  without  murmur  or 
ccmp'alnt. 

Is  It  not  Just  as  sensible  and  practical  and 
necessary  that  we  be  willing  to  yield  some 
of  this  freedom  of  action  In  keeping  the 
peace?  I  think  it  all  comes  finally  to  the 
slm.ple  question  of  what  a  sovereign  people 
wants. 

Tills  coming  world  organization  must  de- 
pend fejr  Us  success  largely  ou  two  factors. 

In  the  first  place,  the  machinery  of  the 
organization  must  be  so  perfected  as  to  give 
It  sufficient  strength  to  witlistand  the  dangers 
that  will  grow  out  of  divisions  among   the 
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r.a'ions  uocn  whom  we  must  depend  to  main- 
tain It  :.s  an  f^ocii'.e  cretin:  •atum.  And 
tftes*  d)fffrerir<»8  wUl  cme.  We  are  net 
apprcach.nf!  any  millennium  ncr  Utc  pia. 

We  wi.1  dece.ve  ourselves  If  we  expect  per- 
fection. No  phvi'kl.-in  would  predict  that  a 
piiflent  who  w:i«i  as  Lruised  and  bleeding  and 
e  ck  as  (ur  world  is,  trd:»y  d  uld  re((jv.T  In  a 
day.  No:  the  dJ.*7e:encis  will  come,  ar.d  we 
may  a.<«  well  '•.rpect  thern  Th.it  Is  all  the 
n.cre  r^•a«M^n  why  we  mu.st  esUiblish  wisely 
ai:d  wd!  the  a  'enrv  'hriiUtrh  wliicli  they  may 
be  peucefully  handled. 

The  second  factor  In  the  success  of  this 
W' :!.-!  ors'im:?.!';  :\  \»  the  international  will 
to  pr-.-a"":  vf»  rh"  derni  cra*:c  Ideal.  In  the  Ion? 
run  an  lntpr:int:'  nal  spirit  <i  freerloia  and 
desncicracv  may  be  of  tfreater  Importance 
even  than  tlie  machinery  Itself. 

Without  Buch  a  spirit  and  a  firm  resolve 
nm.inp  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  foster  thnt 
will  the  m:>rh!nerv  of  whatever  ortiar.lzation 
n.i.v  bf  iF';ihiir..^d  \n  the  end  would  prove  as 
weak  and  as  ineSectlve  as  the  Leaeue  of 
NatdHI. 

In  the  la.si  entry  made  in  hU  journal  be- 
fore hi-  dea'h  Victor  Hufro  wrote  In  sub- 
8'anre  that  there  Ls  nothing;  el.«e  In  the 
wrrid  so  powerful  as  an  idea  whose  time  has 
C   rre 

M  n  w.ireet*  their  heads  ard  d'=m'.5sed  It 
Bs  an  l!npractlr>il  dream  nearly  2  000  years 
R^n  Trl:»n  thr  Man  of  GalP.re  sa'cl:  •'One  Is 
your  master  and  ye  are  b'-ethren." 

The  tini?  of  th-^t  Idea  had  not  come  then. 
Nt.r'ier  had  It  come  TOO  years  p.za  wlien 
Tenny.<.>n  wrote  L.ckMey  Hall,  or  25  years 
Bt;o  w;:cn  Wilson  predicted  with  uncrrln";^  ac- 
cuncy  what  Is  hf.ppening  today. 

The  Ptrontrest  ccnvlcti.m  cf  my  being  to- 
day is  that  the  time  of  that  idea  that  nations 
cf  the  wir'id  may  unite  to  keep  the  peac^  of 
the  world  has  c-ne.  I  Mi.nk  the  hour  h..3 
str-.nfc.  Is  now  Ftr'k;:'"  ard  the  very  ♦l.cu.rht 
Is  thriUins,'  and  chirtnging  bcy.Dnd  mca.ure 
or  drscrlptli  u. 

On  every  battle  front  cf  the  world  scld;ers 
of  the  Uinied  Natiuus  are  on  the  niar^h. 
F:i:.ni  PacJIc  jungles  and  desola'.e  ii'.es  we 
hear  thi.r  shou'<  of  triumph  tis  they  close  iu 
tn  the  A.XuS  w.  Ifpack. 

On  f.>:d.*  of  Earupe  which  have  f  i  r  cen- 
turies soa'.ud  up  the  bicod  of  dying  men  our 
FGldiers  and  these  cf  Britain  ai.d  Russia  are 
un.e-ihitiK  sti„rins  of  li^htinq  as  thry  for^e 
rii.iT.'^  cf  ^teel  and  high  cuiutge  around  the 
Nazi  butcher-birt  s. 

The  banners  of  freedom  pnd  democracy  are 
en  the  march.  Our  swoids  wUl  never  be 
sheathed  until  complete  victory  Is  achieved. 

Let  us  solemnly  resolve  th-at  America,  un- 
der God.  .^hall  do  her  part  iu  ie.^.ding  the 
v.vTid  to  f^rui^taeut  peace. 


Cordell  Hull 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  3.  1943 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
\ca^•^  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  a  radio  address 
made  by  Mr.  Edward  Tomiinson.  noted 
newspaperman,  commentator,  and  out- 
standing authority  on  South  American 


affairs,  over  the  Blue  Network  on  Novem- 
ber 13: 

Secreta-ry  cf  State  Cordell  Hull  came  heme 
from  Ml  ;>cuw  ihia  week  to  find  h.^i^seli  a 
hero.  A«i  an  ui.prectdented  tribu'e  to  his 
Courageous  24  OOU-mlle  trip  to  the  Soviet 
capit;;],  and  the  oveiwhelmin^  succccs  of  hia 
etforts.  President  R<jo^evcit  him.se;f,  with 
members  of  the  caLmct,  Re,;uLiic;;nb  as  wtU 
ii.s  Ucrr.  ;C.'atic  Member?  cf  the  Sena'.e,  and 
.'•eveial  ciplum.'it.j.  met  Mr.  Kull  at  tiie  air- 
port. Sen.iior  Byrd  of  Viigmia  has  proposed 
tliat  tile  Congrtaoional  Medal  of  iio.i^r  be 
best.  WL'i    upon   the  Secretary. 

A.l  who  kU'iW  "the  Inside  lacts,  and  de- 
veiopments  U'iore  and  auiiny  the  c  .nler- 
ence.  kucw  that  the  S.^cretdry  v-a-  not  only 
the  architect  of  the  Moscow  Ueclurauons  as 
adopted.  They  ai;j  know  tluit  thj  preiiml- 
na.-y  drafts  of  the  d(  tumenif;,  wh.ch  he  to«-ik 
with  him.  were  aliO  conceived  and  pianned 
by  him.  But  aireiidy  thue  are  some  eie- 
nieuLs,  both  In  the  press  and  on  ihj  radio, 
who  are  trying  to  give  credit  to  various 
other  puriies  here  at  home. 

Alth^u^h    I've    had    consic'erable    experi- 
ence In  the  Nation's  Capital,  it  lo  always  a 
str;int;e  thii.g  to  me.  tha:  so  many  top-thcht 
W<u,hineti  n   observer.;,  can   so  often   appear 
to    be    lU-lnf-rmed    a'oout    what    is    actually 
goinc  on.     In   Mr    Hu.is  ca^e   perhaps  thore 
are  reasfjns  for  such  misapprehensi..ns.     The 
Secretary  is  the  worlds  mcit  modost  public 
figure.     I    have   seen    him    upcrate    In    every 
conference  he  has  attent  ed  excupt  this  one. 
I  wns  a  correspt.ndcnt   at  the  ill-fated  Lon- 
on  Economic  Conference.     I  was  i;re.sent  at 
Munttt.cieJ.  Unniuav.  in  19S3.  the  lirst  tim.e 
he    visited    S.  u'n    Aintr. ca.     I    traveled    to 
Buenos    Alies    With    the    Secretary    and    his 
d°lPKat;,-)n  In  1036,  and  als-o  tc  Lima.  Peru,  in 
1938.     Aer.in.  I  was  in  Habnna  whfn  h"  at- 
tended  that  ccnference  in  19-iO      Tl-.e  Secre- 
tary  was.   of   ccurj.e.   the   d(.minatin.::   ngure 
at   every  c.ie   cf   thc;e    citherines.     And    yet 
at  each  one  m-  gr-ve  cr.^dit  to  his  colle  ■:r{ics 
f.-cm  other  count. le.«.  for  neaily  everything 
that     was     arc.i.iphshed.     Ju-t     betore     the 
1936    conference,    for    the    maintenance    of 
pcace,  at  Eucri'S  Aires,  which  wa.s  attended 
by    Piesident   R.wsevelt   himself,   the   Secre- 
tary's   name   was    proposed    for   pt.nce    prize. 
Mr,    Hull    not    only    maneuvered    against    It. 
but  was  instrumental  m  having  it  presented 
to    the    then    Areentine    Foreign    Minister — ■ 
Dr    Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas. 

Then,  too  t'nere  are  si  m^.nv  others  in 
Wn.-hir'rton.  both  in  the  Department  cf 
State,  and  in  political  circles  cutside  ready 
to  blow  their  own  horns  cr  to  ciriuiate  in- 
formation, not  to  say  rumors,  w'nic'n  per- 
fectly honest  cb-ervers  sometim.es  believe, 
th.1t  the  work  of  a  modest  m.an  is  often  over- 
looked. 

Nevortheles.",  anyone  wh-:!  has  kr.-wn  Mr. 
Huil.  personally,  over  a  period  of  ye?.rs.  and 
especially  anyone  who  has  seen  him  m  cp"r- 
ation  at  International  ga'hcnncrs,  kno'.vs 
that,  !n  spite  of  his  modeity  and  his  com- 
plete indifference  about  reccivin?^  cred.t  for 
anything,  he  does  not  go  to  any  gathering 
withcut  a  perfectly  clear  and  precise  idea 
cf  what  he  wants.  That  Is  to  say.  what  he 
thinks  shculd  be  done.  What's'  more,  he 
goes  into  conference  br.ttlin?  for  his  alms, 
and  he  seldom  comes  out  without  having 
th.em  fulfilled.  As  I  have  said  once  before' 
when  he  heads  a  delegation,  he  heads  the 
delegation. 

Mr.  Hull  has  the  keenest  political  discern- 
ment of  any  man  in  Washington.  He  is 
sensitive  to  what  jjeople  think,  but  like  nnv 
great  statesman,  he  leads  Instead  cf  follovs 
political  and  public  opinion.  The  men 
around  him  or  who  have  succeeded  in  staytn<» 
arcund  him.  will  tell  ycu  that  he  is  no  "ves 
man."    Patient,  loDg-s\i£reriug,  yes.    He  has 


been  in  pt  litlcs  long  enough  to  know  ho-^,' 
to  wait.  Furthermore,  he  knows  that  la 
these  times,  miracles  seldom  htippen  over- 
night. At  any  rate,  to  say  that  Cordell  Hull 
t05k  somcb-jdy  else's  icit-as  and  prop  .sals  to 
I  Moscow,  and  got  them  accepted,  bcrd'.Ts  on 
the  al)surd. 

•As  ri.o  i;u-h  personage  who  w.is  with  cur 
delegation  in  the  Ru.-^f^ian  capital,  and  who 
hus  also  been  with  the  Secretary  on  most 
of  his  other  missions,  put  Iti  "The  Secre- 
tary was  interested  only  in  results.  He  d.cin't 
go  to  Moscow  locking  for  credit.  His  jiur- 
pose  was  not  tc  gain  notoriety  or  t^  promote 
himself.  He  went  to  promote  victory  m  this 
war.  and  to  be  Instrumental  in  layn::?  the 
fcundaiions  for  a  Just  and  durable  peace 
afterward.  He  went  to  do-what  he  thought 
to  be  for  the  best  interests  rf  his  country, 
for  the  Western  Hemisphrre  and  the  pence- 
loving  peopli-s  of  the  world.  '  This  man  went 
on  to  declare  that,  "the  Secretary  knows  thpt 
in  the  long  tun.  tnrh  will  prevail,  regardless 
of  who  gives  or  takes  credit  for  the  restilis." 
Speaking  of  the  best  interests  cf  th-"  Wv'.'^t- 
ern  Hemisphere.  I  repeat  what  I  said  last 
Saturday  evening,  "the  lar^rurge,  the  terms, 
the  phraseology  contrlmd  in  the  Mo.-cow 
declarations,  are  so  rcmini-ccnt  of  those 
found  In  the  various  Inter- Amerir.in  agree- 
ments, that  no  one  familiar  with  the  Nc.v 
World  documents,  can  mistalte  them.  No 
treaty  or  alliance,  or  e.tc!u>:ve  pnct.  pncu^'^r 
to  Old  World  diplomacy,  came  cut  of  M-isrow. 
The  results  were  dec'aratmns  reminiscent 
of  the  declaration  c.f  L.ma  anri  ctl-ers.  o-^en 
to  all  peace-loving  nn'ions.  No  dipljira'ic 
machinery,  by  which  a  few  gr^at  powers  may 
Bit  in  closed  eessinn,  and  order  the  shaping 
of  the  world  was  set  v-y.  Contrarv  to 
European  tradition,  the  declarations  cf  Mos- 
cow are  not  exr.'u'-Ive.  There  i';  nr  blrc  or 
balance-of -power  idea.  The  declarations  are 
not  only  open  to  all  the  United  N  tior.s  byjc 
to  all  peace-loving  nations.  The  19  republics 
to  the  south  of  u;,  the  12  which  have  brcVpii 
relations,  as  well  as  the  7  which  h.-,ve  de- 
clared war  on  the  Axis,  may  Join  en  the  bas^s 
of  sovereign  equality,  great  and  small. 

The  phra.<:es  In  the  main  declaration  are 
those  of  Cordell  Hull.  Thev  p.:e  found  'n 
practicilly  all  the  recent  instrum.en's  of  co- 
operation among  the  American  rep'iblics 
which  he  helped  to  write  atid  to  s^t  adonted' 
Here  are  some  of  them:  "They  (wh  ch  m'e^ns 
those  adhering  to  the  d  eel  a  nation  si  w.ll  con- 
sult with  one  another."  This  wns  the  'o.i^is 
cf  the  Buenos  Aires  res.rluti.-n  en  cori.«'-!:ta- 
tinn.  •"Soverelen  equalitv"  and  "n.^ace-lo'.  in-^ 
nations"  are  well-known  Hull  phrases.  '' 

Ye.s.  the  Seeie-ary  of  g-.to  cf  the  United 
States  went  to  Miscow  and  induced  hi«  col- 
leagues to  accept  the  Aracricun  v  .o.y  ro-d 
method  of  carrying  on  International  rela- 
tion.s.  This  American  d.nlomntic  wav  mav 
not  be  perfect,  and  It  m.  v  net  bring  pe.^ce 
to  all  the  w<r;d.  But  ncbodv  can  deny  that 
Old  World  methods  have  failed.  And  no  one 
shot;:d  be  too  blind  to  see  thnt  the  Amori-pu 
way  has  borne  fruit  in  the  Western  He.-nl- 
spiiere.  Today,  19  out  cf  2 J  of  our  neia'ib~r 
countries  are  standing  firmlv  on  our  s'd,-.  .j-^ 
the  war.  What  is  more,  ours  is  th^  onl"  rrea*- 
power  in  th»  world  that  is  compietef'v ^sur- 
rounded by  friends 

The  mi'.in  architect  and  builder  cf  the  policy 
which  prccluccd  these  results  is  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull.  The  cfScial  who  conceived  and 
hr;.s  so  f^r  succec.ded  in  projecting  the  svrc 
ld?a  Into  the  balance  cf  the  w^rid  is  our 
ScTetary  cf  State  The  man  to  whom  this 
Nat.cn  can  well  afT-rd  to  give  credit,  ard 
to  p.-.y  tribute  for  all  of  this,  is  a  tall,  gray- 
haircd  gentleman,  who  grew  up  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee,  and  who  hr-s  given  all  cf 
his  active  72  years  in  ccmpiete.  ur.seinsh 
service  to  his  Nation.  We  honor  corscives 
when  we  honor  hiai. 


Admiral  Hustvedt  Receives  Legion  of 
Merit  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 


OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Friday.  Di'ce77ibt'r  3.  1943 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  our  NaliC'ii  were  deliphiea  to  learn  a 
low  days  aao  that  Rear  Admiral  Olaf 
M.-Hu.'-tvedt,  of  the  United  Siate.s  Navy, 
had  been  gi\e!i  tlie  Lepion  of  Merit 
award. 

Everyone  wlio  know;^  Admiral  Hu^t- 
vedt  is  caf.'er  to  congratulate  both  him 
and  the  Navy  on  the  granting  of  this 
award.  My  h.ome  town,  Decorah,  Iowa, 
is  rrcud  to  cl.am  h.im  a.s  her  .son;  the 
Navy  has  expre.s.'-cd  its  piidc  through 
the  granting  cf  this  a\\ard  and  the  Na- 
tion is  grateful  to  iiim  for  his  out.stand- 
ine  service. 

He  comes  from  :,ood  stock.  Since  I 
have  known  h.m  and  his  klr  for  many 
years.  I  take  geT.uine  pe.scnal  pride  in 
subniitting  Ir.e  foUovvii.g  account  of  his 
naval  service  to  date  as  well  as  facts  per- 
taining to  his  family  which  was  supplied 
at  my  reque.t  through  the  courtesy  of 
Capt.  Leland  P  Lo'^ei'.e.  tif  the  United 
States  Navy: 

RE.'R    ADMiRA'^     O^  \F     M.'i.N'.OI     Htsr\EDT,    VMTED 
ST>TtS     N.WY 

Rear  Admiral  Hu:^tvedt  was  born  in  Chl- 
cag  .  Ill  .  June  23,  1886  He  attended  pub- 
lic and  pnv.nte  schools  and  Lusher  College 
in  D^coi.ih,  I.iwi.  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Naval  Ac.'.dem.y  <rorn  the  Fourth  District  of 
Iowa  in  1905  He  won  the  "N"  m  football 
at  Annapolis,  commanded  the  color  corn- 
pan;',  and  wa5  on  the  lucky  bag  committee. 
After  graduation  m  19C9  he  was  assigned  to 
the  u'  S.  S  \Vc  .f  Vrav'.ia  and  in  1P12  was 
t.-ansleiiod  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Raleigh  During 
1914  and  191.5  he  served  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Utah 
and  during  the  next  2  years  was  aide  on  the 
staff  of  commai-.dor.  Battleship  Division  6. 
Atlantic  Flee',  a".d  was  awarded  a  special  let- 
ter of  commendation  for  his  service  during 
the  Woiid  War  Ir,  1918  he  jcmed  the  U.  S  S 
Okla'notna,  of  Baltleshij)  Division  9,  which 
operated  with  the  British  Clrand  Fleet.  Al- 
ter duty  in  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Navy 
DepartmeiU,  from  1919  u:  til  1922.  he  was  in 
roinmand  cf  the  U.  S  S.  Burna  until  1924, 
vhiii  l.t^  returiicd  to  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance. He  w.ir;  gunnerv  ufTlcer  of  the  U  S  S. 
Colorado  in  1927;  m  1&28  was  aide  and  divi- 
sions t'unnery  officer  on  the  stall  of  com- 
mander. Battl.'ahip  Divisions.  Battle  Fleet, 
and  In  1923  had  similar  duty  on  tlie  staff  ol 
C(Mr.inantier.   B.^ttle   Fleet. 

Fr.in  19,30  until  1933  he  was  on  duty  at 
tlu  Navl  Gun  Factory,  Navy  Yard,  Washing- 
ton, D  C,  and  from  1933  until  1915  was 
executive  offlror,  U.  S.  S  Laui^idlr.  He  was 
attached  to  the  OfHce  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Opeiations  from  1935  until  1938.  and  dur- 
ing part  of  that  tour  of  duty  was  Director  ol 
the  Central  Division.  He  was  commanding 
o£3cer  cf  the  U  3  S  Detroit  from  July  1. 
1938,  until  Apni  6,  li-Sg,  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  duty  as  aide  and  operations  officer 
on  the  stall  of  t'ne  Commander  in  Chief, 
United  States  Fieet.  He  returned  to  duty  in 
the  jfiice  of  the  Chief  of  N.ival  Operations  in 
February  1940  and  In  June  of  that  year  re- 


ported  to  the   Naval   War  College,  Newport, 
R.  I  .  for  the  senior  course  of  instruction. 

He  was  In  charge  of  fitting  out  the  U.  S  3. 
.Vorr'i  CaroZi'ia  ,.n  the  New  York  Navy  Yard 
and  served  as  her  commanding  oflBcer  Iroin 
her  commissioning  on  April  11,  194^,  until 
October  1941  Following  that  duty  he  served 
as  Chief  of  Staff  and  aide  to  Commander  in 
Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet.  He  now  has  a  com- 
mand at  sea. 

He  was  awarded  the  Legicn  of  Merit  with 
tlie  following  citation: 

'For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  in 
I    the  performance  cf   outstanding  services  to 
I    the  Gcvernment  of  the  United  States  as  Chief 
I    of  Staff  to  the  CommandiT  in  Ch'.ef,  United 
1    States  A'lantic  Fleet,  during  the  period  Octo- 
,    her  25.  1941,  to  May  4,  1943.     Intim.ately  con- 
I    cerned    with    all    activities    of    the    Atlantic 
!    Fleet.   Rear   Admiral   Hu-tvedt    rendered   in- 
I    valuable   assistance    in   the   exacting    task   of 
I    organizing    the    fleet    and    its    bases    ar.d    in 
establi.>hlng  sound  ccnunand  relationship  in 
j    the  early  months  of  the  war.     His  Judicious 
I    counsel  and  cl  ar  perception  in  escort  of  con- 
voy and  antisubmarine  operational  problems 
contributed  vitally  to  the  successful  conduct 
of   fleet   operati'ii.s   m   tlie   western   Atlantic 
area  ' 

Rear  Admiral  Hustvedt   has   tne   loll' wmg 
niedals  and  decorations: 
Mexican  .Service  Medal 
Vic*  :ry  Medal.  Atlanfc  Fleet  Cla-p 
Ar.ierican     Deler.se     Service     Medal.     Fleet 
Casp. 

.American   Area  Camp.imn   Medal. 
His  Lome  address  is  401  Giove  Street.  De- 
corah. low  a. 

On  Jiuiuary  7,  1941.  Rear  Adniual  Hustvedt 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral 
(temp^iaryi  to  ran.'^  irom  November  20.  1941. 
He  was  appointed  rear  admiral  (perma- 
iicnl)  '  n  September  14.  1942.  to  rank  from 
June  30    1942 

Rear  Arltniral  Hustvedt  is  the  son  of  Halvor 
n    and   Anne   Mane    (Requei    Hustvedt 

He  m.-^rried  Irene  Sherw<.cd  Cooper  of  Hrn- 
olulu.  T.  H,  on  February  16.  1912  His 
children  arci  'Virginia  Isabel  Wife  cf  Lt. 
Comdr.  Philip  F.  Hauck.  United  States  Navy 
(Naval  Academy  CTass  of  1935);  Lt.  (Jr.  Or.) 
Eriing  Htlvor  Hui'vedt.  Uni'ed  States  Naval 
Resene;  Stephen  Roald  Hustvedt. 


Federal  Communications  Commission 


Your  active  cooperation  and  support  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  Hnx 

Whci-eas  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  so-called  network  regulations  case 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  practically  unlimited 
regulatory  powers  over  the  radio-broadcasting 
industry;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  oplniein  of  this  group  that 
fuch  powers  were  neither  authorized  nor 
intended  under  the  previsions  of  the  radio 
law  of  1927  (amended  in  1934)  as  enacted 
by  Congress:   Now.  therelcre.  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  undersigned  stations, 
severall'.  and  collectively,  communicate  with 
their  representatives  in  Congress  urging  the 
enactment  of  new  leEislation  cl'farly  de- 
fining and  limiting  the  duties  and  powei-e 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

E    J.  Feet,  WBJjy. 

C    P    Haseeook.   MCAA'. 

Franklin  M.  Doo;  itti.e.  WDfiC. 

David  Carpenter.  WKNE 

Warren  Greinwood.  WMAS. 

W    T    Bush.  WPRO. 

E   E  Hux.  WTAG. 


Forgive  Me  For  Forgetting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

of  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  3,  1943 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter 
and  resolution  recently  adopted  at  a 
meeting:  of  New  England  radio  stations: 

WTAG. 

Wo'c^stcr.  Mass..  December  1,  1343. 
The  Honorable  Richard  B.  Wiccleswokth, 
Congress  of  the  United  Stat  s, 
HowiC  oj  Representatives, 

Washington,  D  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  reso- 
lution adi  pted  by  a  group  of  New  England 
radio  stations  at  a  meeting  held  in  Boston 
on  October  7  which  is  self-explanatory. 

Several  committees  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  are  at  present  holding  hearings  on 
the    fcubject    of    proposed    radio    legislation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  3,  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Christmas  season  ap- 
proaches and  our  hearts  swell  with 
praise  and  thunk  iving  to  the  God  of 
the  universe  for  the  manifold  blessings 
of  another  year,  let  us  hope  that  we  shall 
never  forget  the  marvelous  "mercies  of 
the  I  ord,  so  bountifully  bestowed." 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  remember  the  un- 
happy httle  things  that  we  should  have 
long  ago  forgotten  and  to  magnify  their 
seeming  importance;  yet,  we  are  so  prone 
to  forget  the  bigger  and  better  things 
that  make  life  worth  while.  Oft  times, 
too.  we  forset  to  tell  our  tried  and  true 
friends  how  deeply  we  appreciate  them. 
We  expect  them  ♦o  take  that  for  granted. 
In  all  humility  we  join  at  this  season  in 
saying:  "Lord,  forgive  me  for  forgetting." 

With  the  dark  clouds  of  war  hovering 
low  over  all  the  world,  those  of  us  on 
the  home  fronts  must  not  let  down  the 
bars  of  faith,  nor  forget  those  on  the 
many  far-flung  fronts  of  the  world  who 
have  staked  their  lives  for  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  freedom.  Let  us  breathe  a 
solemn  prayer  for  their  welfare  and  that 
ere  another  Christmas  season  comes  they 
will  be  returned  safely  to  loved  ones 
and  that  a  war-weary*  world  will  have 
a  just  and  durable  peace  on  earth,  good- 
will toward  men. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  not  forget  dur- 
ing the  dark  and  trying  days  ahead  of 
us,  that  God  still  reigns  and  that  His 
spirit  lives.  Let  us  go  forward  in  all  that 
we  do  with  our  chins  up  and  our  eyes 
straight  ahead.  Let  us  not  fcig»t  that 
the  God  of  the  age-s  is  still  m:iiter  aiid 
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maker  of  tiie  univerio  from  whose 
hands  Xbj^  si:iicies  are  rolled  to  their 
cibi's  and  whi);e  vcice  has  been  in  har- 
n:f'ny  with  H's  wtrcl  i-inco  the  morning 
fclars  f^an;,'  loi?tiher. 

Last  S'jndny  I  shared  the  privilege 
with  several  hundred  other  men  of  hear- 
ing one  of  Anurica's  outstanding  Boy 
Scout  Ifadf;s  and  executives,  Linn  C. 
Drake,  deliver  an  inspirinR  address  at 
t!!-  V?UKhn  Bible  Class.  Calvary  Baptist 
Cnurch.  in  Washington.  D.  C.  whore  Mr. 
Drake  is  the  regular  teacher.  As  a  fit- 
t.:g  climax,  he  guve  the  claos  a  beauti- 
ful and  appropriate  poem  that  'le  re- 
ctntly  composed  on  a  tram  while  going 
to  officiate  at  the  funeral  of  a  hfe-long 
friend.  It  is  not  only  a  gem  of  litera- 
ture, but  the  sentiment  expressed  there- 
in would  be  appropriate  for  the  Chri.st- 
liiH.s  .';>.'a:.cn  or  for  any  day  of  the  year. 
UndiT  the  leave  granted  m",  I  am 
Including  the  poem  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
.  marks.     It  ftiliows: 

A   MEDITATION 

(A«  a  result  or  a  phr.ise  used  by  Hcmer 
R'jdeheavcr  when  he  Icur.d  himself  In  bed 
on  a  Pu'IiTian  tram,  having  for^utten  to  say 
his  prHVers.  find  exclaimed:  "Loid,  forgive 
me  for  forgetting!') 

If  I  tcv^ft  Thy  mercies.  Lord, 

So  bcutuifully   britowed, 
Tliou.rhMfss  find  worn  nnd  almost  crushed 
B««neani  lUe's  heavy  load. 

Frrtrr.e  me  fc^r  forpetling! 

My  heart  Is  still  Thine  own 
Aid  surwMnt?  frf)m  Its  Inmost  depths. 

It  Worships  Thee  alone. 

If  I  let  down  the  bars  of  faith, 

And  fenrs  come  flooding  in, 
And  weakness  haunt."?  my  troubled  nights. 

And  stains  my  days  with  eln. 

Forgive  me  fcr  forgetting; 

Renew  my  faith  and  trust: 
Sr'engthfii  my  soul  with  self-ccntrol; 

Een  punish,  if  Tliou  muat! 

If.  heedlefs.  I  give  scant  ncchilm 

To  those  who  toll  for  m.e. 
Or  stake  their  lives  for  freedom's  cauB« 

By  a:r,  or  land,  or  sea. 

Forgive  me  for  fonjettine! 

I,  UKt.  have  debts  tc  pay! 
The  cost  of  b-"ssini5«  we  enjoy, 

I  sh.ire.  as  well  as  they! 

If  I  nedlect  my  long-time  friends, 

Abforljed  in  newer  tasks. 
Unmindful  of  their  worth  to  me. 

My  heedless  spirit  a&ics: 

Forgive  me  for  farcftt!n<^! 

Keep  channels  open,  free; 
That  icve  may  flew  from  me  to  them, 

And  frtm  them  back  to  me 

^Linn  C.  Drake. 
NovXM££B  25.  1943. 


Hold  That  SmI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  3,  1943 

Mr.    JENSEN.      Mr.    Speaker,    every 
American,  whether  living  in  the  city  or 


on  the  farm,  should  be  vitally  interested 
in  the  conservation  of  our  pricelcos  rich 
soil. 

Histoid  records  that  with  no  exception 
every  nation  that  lets  its  soil  become 
depleted  has  been  renderpd  helpless  in 
holding  a  decent  standard  of  livinp, 
many  of  them  falling  to  the  very  depths 
of  starvation  simply  bccau'^e  of  their 
neglicence  in  keeping  mother  earth  in  a 
healthy,  productive  condition.  It  must 
not  happen  here. 

Flood  control  and  soil  consef-y-ation  are 
joit  as  closely  related  as  blood  and  ficsh 
and  must  be  treated  as  one  probieni,  oth- 
erwise the  cure  will  only  be  temporary, 
and  most  costly  in  the  lonp;  pull. 

We  are  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1943  for  soil  conservation  serMce  for 
the  whole  United  States  less  tlian  $21,- 
COO.OCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues, 
here  is  one  place  where  even  I,  who  h.avo 
been  called  a  nickel  pincher  by  suine 
cf  my  ccileagues  on  the  Appropriation.s 
Committee,  am  willing  to  spend  qui'e 
a  little  more  in  orLier  to  insure  adequate 
help  and  additional  soil  experts  to  assist 
the  farmers  in  proper  soil  conservation 
practices  and  to  woik  in  conjunction  with 
tile  Army  engineers  in  all  tlood-cuntrol 
problems.  I  tru.st  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee of  Appropriation.-;  \v::i  see  fit  to 
be  more  liberal  for  this  service  in  the  1944 
appropriations,  even  if  they  find  it  nece';- 
sary  to  make  cuts  in  other  parts  of  the  bill 
to  make  it  up. 

Here  is  an  editorial  from  the  weekly 
Kansas  City  Star  of  November  3.  1943, 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Tom  Powell,  district 
soil  conservationist,  and  a  good  one,  of 
Shenandoah,  Iowa.  This  editorial  tells 
the  storj'  most  effectually  and  well.  Mr. 
Powell  writes  me: 

Ben.  I  believe  this  article  expresses  the 
thought  of  raidwesL^ru  furuieis  and  agricul- 
tural workers. 

Tile  article  follows: 

A  Look  Into  the  Fost-W.ip  Er.\ — Sorr  Con- 
sEriV.MiL'N.  An  Integkal  Paut  of  Floou- 
CoNTROL  Program 

(By  Rixlerlck  Turnbull) 
Despite  all  the  ■nuiiey  that  has  been  rpent 
for  tlL.)d  control,  for  dams.  leveCo,  ch.mnel 
clcarunce  and  so  forth,  this  cnintry  con- 
t.nues  to  liave  floods.  They  stem  to  get 
hifigtr  and  ocour  mere  froqi^pntiy.  This  list 
summer  has  served  to  emphruize  this  fact 
t':rwrghout  a  cood  part  of  the  four  States 
served  by  the  Weekly  S..ir. 

Con?re^s  now  has  under  study  legislation 
f.ir  E-.i  over-all  flood  control  program  de- 
signed net  only  to  reduce  damtigie  fr-  m  floods 
but  as  part  ol  a  post-war  employment  plan 
Information  on  Uie  contempt :ed  pr  .-ram 
to  date  has  dealt  mainly  with  the  usual  tici  d 
control  devices — dams,  reservoirs,  and  other 
hlj;h:y  expeiialve  engineering  accomplish- 
ments 

MUST     HOLD     water     CN     HILLS 

Interested  p^rrsons  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  in  Concrers.  liicluding 
a  group  of  crops  and  soils  nien  at  the  M.;- 
sjun  College  of  Agriculture,  are  insisting 
that  no  floe  d-c /ntrol  plan  can  be  comnletc 
unless  it  includes  soil-ccucervatlon  practices 
en  a  large  part  of  the  N.-.-.ions  land.  It  is 
the  water  nm-off  from  tlie  hills  that  fiooi'.s 
the  streams  and  it  is  the  scU  wajh.ed  from 
the  uplands  which  fills  the  reserve. rs  bun: 
to  catch  and  hold  the  flood  waters.  These 
students  and  observers  of  the  flood  problem 
are  urging  that  Concriss  tie  in  Sv.:l  conserva- 
tioa  with  flood  coatrcl  to  make  soil  cuuser- 


vation  as  much  a  part  of  tlie  whole  pro- 
Eram  n?  the  biillcltni:  nf  dams,  floodwalls  or 
fliirdway.-  Sin  h  a  program,  financed  I;  the 
Federal  Government,  would  give  soli  con- 
ser\  atlon  on  farms  the  greatest  boost  in  his- 
tory. 

It  would  not  be  an  entirely  new  program. 
Soil -con'=er\  atlon  [i-.iriices  wr-re  ni.t  new 
when  the  present  adnunlEtraticn  Included 
them  in  its  farm  program  through  the  A  A.  A. 
and  S  C.  S.  Nor  has  Crn^ess  been  unaware 
of  the  relation  cf  soil  and  watfr  control  on 
farms  to  tlocd  control.  Several  stfps  already 
have  been  taken,  particularly  as  to  survejs 
on  the  eHect  ol  eru.,.on  and  speed  of  water 
run-off.  e-;peria:!y  in  wit'-ertheds  where  flood- 
control  pro,^ects  have  been  established.  But 
despite  all  thnr  has  been  done  in  recent  ye.,rs, 
only  th?  surface  has  been  scratched.  In  al- 
most every  com.munity  one  can  And  farms 
which  are  terracf  d.  bein.^  farmed  en  tlie  con- 
tour or  have  the  soil  under  control  through 
p.'oper  rotatlcn  and  cover  crops,  but  their 
ntimber  is  small  in  comparison  to  these  where 
the  fit'lds  are  farmed  In  line  with  the  field 
boundaries. 

FICODS    A    nation  \L    Pf.OELrM 

Floods  ;  re  a  national  menace  and  that  is 
why  they  are  to  be  fcu.:3ht  with  national 
money.  National  interest  is  arousi-d  by  such 
floods  as  occurred  in  the  lower  Mississippi  in 
1927,  the  .\orthtast  in  19J6  and  1938.  the 
Ohio  Vaiiey  m  i'j.il.  S.  Uihern  California  in 
1333,  the  Missouri  Valley  in  1942  and  1943, 
and  the  Arkansas  River  VcOlpy  in  1943. 

One  of  the  men  at  the  Missouri  College 
v.ho  has  given  serious  s'udy  to  the  flood  prob- 
lem is  Dr.  W  C  Etheridt'c.  head  of  th.?  field 
crops  departmont.  Dr.  Ethendge  pom's  out 
that  the  increasing  frecjuency  of  the  floods 
is  not  cau.scd  by  rrcat  var.ations  in  climate. 
Floods  are  growing  in  number  and  vclunie 
principally  because  the  watersheds  are  pour- 
ing into  the  streams  an  ever-increasing 
amount  cf  the  ra*n  which  falls  uprn  them. 
This  Is  a  restilt  rf  d"nudation  of  the  wattr- 
sheos.  It  i>i  a  result  of  cutting  the  timber 
fri  m  th-;  hills  and  p'.c vins-  up  the  grasslands. 
Roads  aie  a  contributing  factor. 

Can  anyone   imagine  a   beUor  surface   for 
I    shedding  water  than  a  paved  highv.ay  wl;h 
clean  drainage  ditches  on  either  side? 

KNOW  IT  C.\N  EE  DONE 

Perhaps  nothing  can  be  done  about  water 
runnir.g  cff  roads,  but  the  agiicuUural  col- 
leges, tne  Soil  Coi'strvnuon  Seivice  and  m.ost 
farmers  kno'v  that  there  are  ways  of  holding 
more  water  in  farm  scil. 

Er^-eicn.  the  washing  of  tcpsoll,  can  be 
stopped  a!mo.=t  entirely. 

In  summarizine  sell  and  water  eavirg  prac- 
tices. Dr  E;herJdg;-  mentions  that  a  weil- 
wooded  hill-lde  v.ith  Us  multif^  Id  obstruc- 
tions and  sp<-.ne%  absoibont  soil  commonly  al- 
lows very  little  wa;.  r  to  run  off  the  surface; 
good  gras.:!  is  equally  efTecTive;  a  correctly 
planted  rotation  of  cRp.*;,  aidfd  by  terracing 
and  contour  farmln::.  loses  cn'.y  an  l.isictnin- 
cant  am.ount  of  water  and  soil.  Br.t  when 
the  hillside  is  cleared,  plowed  and  intensively 
cul  ivated  without  any  attention  to  iht  con- 
tmuiiy  of  suiface  cover  and  the  saving  cf 
water,  the  lo<.se,  absorbent  .•surface  sod  so<:n  Is 
washed  cif.  the  whole  slope  becomes  erc-ded, 
and  water  falling  on  the  denuded  area  ciuicily 
flows  down  rows  to  ditchcj.  fro.Ti  ditcht\=  to 
streams  and  on  into  rivers  tc  hel')  create 
floods. 

It  is  extremely  fortunate  from  the  farm 
standpoint  that  the  m.e?.^ures  which  help 
hold  water  in  the  soil  on  the  farm-  p.vxl  thug 
deter  flood.?,  form  what  are  rec^^nlztd  as  th? 
principles  rf  a  first  rate  soil-conservation  pro- 
gr-m.  A?  Dr.  Etheric^g?  hsts  them,  they  are 
( 1 )  the  reforestation  cf  public  lands  and  the 
planting  of  farm  woe  I  lets  m  strategic  places, 
to  brenk.  cbitruct  and  abscrb  moving  water 
a^  well  Es  to  redevelop  the  passii:^  natru-al 
reauurc€o  cf  timber  and  wiiaflre:  U')  '--e  iT.l- 
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mg  and  .sTabilizmc;  of  farm  gullies,  to  spread 
water  over  the  soil  suilace  instead  of  giving 
it  channels  in  which  to  run   to  the  creeks;    | 
(3)  the  improvement  ol'  permanent  pastures,    , 
to  hold  the  soil  in  placf  a?  well   a-^  ta  give    ' 
bttter  support   to  Uve.'^tock:    (4)    tlic  correct 
rotaticn  uf  crops  to  pre  vide  a  maximum  con- 
tinuity <.'i  soil  ci  vcr  as  well  as  to  give  good 
yields;   (5)   the  improvenient  of  the  soil  tilth 
to  ir.cre.use  .>oil  c.pacuy   fjr   absorbing   and    ' 
holding  water;    (6)   the  construction  of  faiiu 
pond.s  to  provide  many  thousands  of  cflictivo 
small  catch  b.'sms  as  well  as  furnish   water 
for  livp-tock:   iT*  tlie  terracin;^.  contour  farm- 
ing  and  wate.w.iy  g.a^-iug  cl  farm  fields,  to 
slow  the  downward  course  of  water  so  that  it 
may  evapora.e  cr  be  so;  ked   up  by   the  soil 
sponge  in-i';.-.d  of  lui.ning  oa. 

COMP'.FTE   ESOSION    CONTPOL 

At  various  experiment  stations  where  meas- 
urements have  been  taken  over  a  period  of 
years.  IL  ha^  been  pioved  that  proper  prac- 
tice Will  stop  soil  orosion  almost  100  per- 
cent. Similai  measurements  have  shown  the 
maximum  run-ctT  of  ram  water  from  fields 
inte'i-ely  cultivated  and  nrt  contmucusly 
covered  by  good  crop  rotation  or  grass,  is 
about  25  percent  of  the  total.  By  pioper  soil- 
conservation  practices  this  run-c3  can  be  re- 
duced to  10  to  15  percent  of  the  total,  or  Just 
about  half  tiie  lun-ofl  wh.cre  these  practices 
are  not  carried  out. 

This  half  held  in  the  soil  often  cou'd  be  the 
margin  of  safety  H'^ainst  a  flood  As  lone  as 
the  river  stays  within  its  channel  or  between 
the  Icvee.s.  flood  damage  is  nil.  It  Is  when  the 
river  creeps  up  the  last  few  Inches  to  break 
ever  the  levee  that  it  spreads  rum. 

SOIL  CONSBRVATION   NO  CtTlE-ALL 

There  is  no  cnnter.tion  that  soil  conserva- 
tion on  the  uplands  would  completely  con- 
trol floods  or  tupplan*  :  tructural  works  down- 
stre  in  Nor  is  an  effort  liein;^  m.  de  to  per- 
suade Congress  that  the  enLiinetr?  with  their 
dams  and  flcodways  are  wrong  in  their  meth- 
ods. But  what  Dr  Etheridge  and  the  ethers 
are  ccntendmg  is  that  the  engineer  must 
have  help  if  hi?  v.-ork  is  to  be  effective,  that 
there  must  be  control  of  causes  as  well  as 
effects.  The  reservoir  filling  in  with  silt  holds 
less  and  lesa  water  When  a  channel  shoals 
up.  the  leve?  must  be  built  hiphcr 

"The  engineer  can  build  th.?  dams  and  the 
levees,  but  he  has  not  yet  been  able  tc  deal 
effectively  with  sell  as  a  detriment  in  fiood 
control  by  engineering  works."  Dr  Etheridge 
asserts.  This  is  a  Job  to  be  done  on  the  larm. 
and  it  mu.st  be  done  on  a  wide  scale. 

Dr.  Etheridje  esiimaies  proper  land  and 
cr"p  manacenient  would  need  to  b"  practired 
in  Irom  75  to  90  percent  cf  the  total  area  of 
upl.ind  farms  to  li.ive  iicticcabie  effect  on 
flo*5d=. 

TiiC  con?,ummati'jn  of  such  a  progr,»m,  he 
says,  would  call  for  large  and  effective  or- 
ganisation, wise  and  e.xperienced  admniistra- 
tion,  much  technical  kn^iwledge.  intelluent 
and  devoted  leadership,  nnd  a  great  deal  of 
money.  H<;Wever,  it  isn't  contemplated  that 
the  farm  end,  or  scil-conservation  w  rk, 
wotild  entail  anything  like  the  exyense  I'nat 
would  be  required  by  the  engineering  w  >rks 
if  the  two  phases  were  Joined  in  an  over-all 
flood-control  program.  Sjil  coiisei\ atlon  re- 
quires little  or  no  construction  materials,  no 
extr.acrdinary  equipment,  a  incdcrale  num- 
ber of  hi,;h-prReci  techn.cal  dircctois  and 
supervi-sors.  and  only  moderate  wages  for 
labor.  As  to  equ.pment,  Dr.  EiheridJe  sees 
employment  lor  many  ol  the  machines  now 
ii.sed  in  construction  and  maintenance  of 
Army  camps  in  po -t-war  soil  work  o:;  f.irm.s. 

PFFS'NAt    EENFFTT    TO    FAHM'S 

I'  ■  u'd  b?  !irfu?d,  and  with  purpose,  that 
faimeis  themselves  cotild  afford  to  adopt  all 
the  recommerd.d  SMl-saving  practices. 
Many  thousands  already  have  their  farms 
under  control  nnd  are  b-^nerH'sr  thereby. 
Then  why  propcse  Fedcrnl  Pid?    D;    Etheridge 


explains  that  it  i.=!  to  tiie  public  interest  to 
get  the  J jb  done  in  a  Hi  ort  period  of  years. 
Farmers  attemptintj  to  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  for  their  own  per-sonal  interest  prob- 
hbly  could  not  afford  to  proceed  so  rapidly. 

As  pieviously  pointed  out.  the  methods 
tending  to  hold  water  back  on  the  uplands 
and  thus  aid  m  fl^-.od  control  are  one  and  the 
same  as  those  assigned  to  save  the  soil  and 
conserve  moisture.  The  public  is  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  soil.  Our  national 
well-being  depends  upon  the  productivity  cf 
the  soil.  One  thing  this  war  has  proved 
definitely  is  that  when  all  America  is  wik- 
ins  and  eating  lieartily,  cur  farms  pri  dues 
no  surpluses.  We  need  all  we  can  Uiise  la 
the  best  of  years. 

LOSE    FMTH    IN    D\MS 

Many  farmers  of  the  fio. 'ded  lowlands  have 
little  trust  in  big  dams  and  lakes  as  Adi  d  de- 
terrents. The  layman  may  n.it  understand 
the  technicalities  of  engineering,  but  vhcu 
a  lak°  gets  full  and  the  water  starts  pouring 
over  the  dam.  anyone  can  see  it  flooding  the 
lowla  ids  belew  It  is  obvious  to  a  layman 
that  H  lake  built  to  create  electiic  piwer  or 
flshnir:  resorts  is  net  gointr  to  v.!up  any  fiood. 
In  fact,  a  lull  lake  merely  causts  the  rlv^r  to 
fl.iw  mere  slowly  up-tre.un  and  spread  out 
over  the  land  rather  than  set  away  quickly 
in  a  natural  channel.  A  dam  and  reset  voir 
for  flood  control  must  be  utilized  as  such. 

A  dam  built  to  save  fur.ns  and  communi- 
ties down  below  from  floods  otten  penalizes 
the  up.-ircam  farmer. 

Thlkina  on  this  subiect  the  ether  day.  Dean 
M.  F.  Miller,  of  the  Missouri  College  oi  Agri- 
culture, remarked: 

"No  dotibt  many  an  upstream  farmer  who 

has  to  .sell  out  because  his  farm  is  covered  by 

I    water  after  a  dam  has  been  built,  feels  he  Is 

I    ]u.-t  ns  Important  as  the  fellow  downstream 

whuse  land  li  protected  by  the  dam." 

SOIL  CONSER\  ATION   PATS  FARMER 

In  order  for  soil  conservation  work  to  be 
practiced  sufficienTly  to  be  effective  in  con- 
trolling R'^ods.  it  would  of  necessity  have  to 
be  aceeptcd  in  principle  by  a  great  majority 
of  farmers.  The  facts  on  the  cost  of  soil  ero- 
sion would  indicate  that  such  acceptance 
should  bo  forthcoming,  especially  if  the  pub- 
lic weie  to  bear  part  of  the  expense  of  bnnjt- 
mg  it  tinder  control.  S'lul  conservation  ofS- 
c  i  Ls  estimate  that  as  huge  as  the  damage  Is 
from  floiids.  the  damage  to  farms  from  soil 
erosion  is  fotir  times  as  much.  Also  that  the 
annual  amount  of  soil  fertility  lost  from  ero- 
s-on  In  the  United  States  is  six  times  greater 
than  the  am.ount  removed  by  the  growing  of 
crops  and  of  pastures. 

In  urging  that  Congress  put  soil  conserva- 
tion oil  farms  together  with  engineers'  plans 
fnr  streami.1  in  one  flood  control  program.  Dr. 
Eiheridge  prcpotes  no  forms  of  com.puls.on 
on  famiers.  He  declares  he  would  rather  not 
go  along  with  the  program  than  have  one 
that  forced  the  farmer  into  any  manner  of 
Fedeial  control. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAL  HOLMES 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  •niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Friday.  December  3,  1943 

Ml-.    HOLMES    of    Washington.    Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

mark.":.  I  v.-i.-h  to  draw  attention  to  a  news 

j  relea.^e  recently  issued  by  the  Biu-eau  of 


Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  tJ:e 
Interior  which  announces  that  another 
new  generator  has  been  put  into  ser\1ce 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  in  my  district. 

The  addition  of  the  seventh  generator, 
rated  at  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
kilowatt^,  brings  the  installed  capacity 
of  the  power  plant  to  more  than  700.003 
kilowatts,  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world. 
The  in.stailation  at  Giand  Coulee  con- 
stitute.s  one-fourth  of  the  federally 
operated  hydroelectric  capacity  in  this 
country.  Nearly  all  of  the  energy  i.s 
bein^  tran.smitted  to  v,  ar  industries  in  the 
Pacifie  Northwo-st  These  plants  are  pro- 
ducinr,  amonfi  other  things,  one-thiid 
of  tne  national  output  ol  pig  aluminum. 

Hov/fver.  the  irri^Mtion  in  the  post- 
war period  of  1,200  000  acres  of  fertile 
land — one  of  th'"  tv»-o  major  obj:"ctrves  of 
the  undertaking — is  in  my  liumble  opin- 
ion of  part'.mount  importance  in  the  cr- 
doi'y  devilopment  of  tliat  fine  section  of 
the  country. 

Because  of  the  war.  however,  the  power 
pha^^e  of  the  Columbia  Ba^in  proiect.  of 
which  Grand  Coulee  Dim  Is  the  key 
s*ructure,  lias  somewhat  overshadowed 
the  other  benefits  that  this  gr>';-.t  de- 
velopment will  brir.K  to  the  peor-le  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been 
hard  at  work  preparing  the  plans  for 
.'^tartin':  the  construction  of  the  irriga- 
tion features  of  the  project  immediate'y 
upon  the  succeiisful  conclusion  of  the 
war.  It  is  awalie  to  the  need  for  em- 
ployment and  settlement  opportunities 
that  will  arise  when  our  soldiers  return 
from  tlie  fiithting;  fronts  and  t'le  many 
workf^rs  in  our  war  plants  are  demo- 
bilir,?d.  In  the  States  of .  Washington 
and  Oregon,  the  population  has  shown 
an  increase  of  nearly  200,000  since  1940 
due  to  the  expansion  of  industries  re- 
sulting from  the  war. 

At  full  development  the  project  will 
•■support  from  300.000  to  400,000  people 
on  the  farms  or  in  the  towns  on  or  near 
the  project  area.  In  the  construction  of 
the  canal  system,  reservoir  dams,  pump- 
inn  plants,  and  other  structures  neces- 
sary to  bring  water  to  the  land,  work  for 
thousands  will  be  provided.  For  every 
person  at  work  at  the  site,  one  will  bo 
employed  e!s?where  in  the  manufacture 
and  transportation  of  raw  materials,  and 
of  equipment  and  supplies  needed  in  the 
construction. 

The  Columbia  Ba.sin  will  become  one 
of  the  most  productive  irripated  areas 
in  the  United  States.  I  can  speak  about 
this  from  personal  experience,  for  my 
home  is  on  the  Yakima  project,  situated 
but  a  comparatively  short  distance  from 
the  Columbia  Ba.sin.  Soil  conditions, 
climate,  topography,  and  other  relevant 
factors  in  the.^ie  tv.o  areas  are  very 
sim.ilar. 

On  the  Yakima  project  the  average 
per-acre  crop  return  in  1942  was  $128, 
the  second  highest  of  the  44  irrigation 
projects  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion operates  in  15  Western  States.  Al- 
though the  fruit  acreage  on  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  will  not  be  as  abundant  as  on 
the  Yakima  project,  high  per-acre  re- 
turns may  be  expected  on  the  bfsin 
lands.      Never  seif-sufScient,  th?  Wcit, 
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^ith  i's  incrca>od  popiilaiion  in  the  poi>t- 
war  period,  will  ha\.e  need  lor  evury  bit 
Of  food  produced  on  the  project  area. 

The  powtr  prorii!';eJ  at  Grand  Coulee 
Is  of  vifa!  iinpoitanct'  to  the  irricration 
of  the  Culuir.bia  Ba.-in.  Not  only  will 
low-co;>t  f-no;py  be  available  for  project 
farms  and  industries  but  the  revenues 
will  r^pay  a  sicrniflcant  portion  of  the 
CO  t  of  const '•uctiiiK  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem, thus  prcatly  reducing  the  financial 
burden  on  the  settlers. 
^-  The  news  release  describing  the  addi- 
tion of  thf'  new  penerator  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  follows: 

Kerphii?  abreast  cf  the  steadily  mounting 
power  dem.nnd."?  o'  Pacific  Nnrthwest  war  In- 
dustries, the  Burenu  of  Reclamation  has  put 
ano»he:  g'ai.t  generator  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
In  Wdshinpton  Into  commercial  production, 
Btt-retary  cf  tl.e  Ir.teriur  Harold  L.  L-kes  an- 
noun'id  t(  d  ly  The  addition  brings  the  m- 
stalled  capacity  of  the  plant  to  more  than 
TOO.OCO  kilowatts,  thud  lartiest  In  the  United 
States  and  fourth  lar-est  m  the  wirld. 

Commis5:(.nfr  of  Reclnmafion  Harry  W 
Bii.shore  repoited  to  the  Secre'ary  tha'  nearly 
the  entire  output  of  the  new  mammoth  hy- 
droeiectnc  m..chlne,  rated  at  mere  than'lOO.- 
(XX)  kUfw.itt?.  t(  gether  w.th  tha:  c  I  s.x  other 
pene.-ntcrs  now  oprrat'.ng,  is  bcuig  trans- 
mitted to  war  p!:>.nt.s. 

"The  power  In.sialled  at  Grnnd  Coulee  dur- 
ing ti;e  2  years  since  the  fl.'-st  large  penerator 
Was  put  m  service  and  the  installati'ins  at 
BunncvUie  Dam.  f.irther  di«wn  the  Columbia 
River,  has  met  a  deflnite  war  need  and  has 
been  in  a  large  me.isure  n-spcnsibie  for  the 
estab!lshm?nt  of  major  war  factories  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,"  the  Secretary  snid. 

■'The  mcrea.'ie  In  power  capacity  a.  G.^-ard 
Coulee  Issigr.uVant  from  amaher  standpoint. 
It  brings  \X\i  rated  capacitv  cf  Uie  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  9  30  power  plants  in  11  West- 
ern States  to  mi^re  than  2,i;'J0,L'L0  kilowatts. 
This  installation  is  equivalent  to  the  total 
capacity  of  all  public  utilities  In  the  11  far 
Wes[ern  Sta'os  ;n  1920  and  Is  nearly  ns  much 
as  tliat  cf  all  plants  In  the  United  Stii'es 
When  Federal  retlamatlon  was  established  in 
19,:2  ■ 

Todays  event  is  important  for  still  another 
reoscn.  C.  miias6:oner  Bashcre  pointed  out. 
•'It  mean.;  th.it  the  Bureau  has  made  available 
In  le^s  than  2'..  years  for  war  production  In 
tho  West  more  than  a  nulllor  kilcwa'ts  of 
new  hyt'roelectric  p<^wer,'  he  Fald,  "Manv  of 
the  new  general. us  w  .e  added  2  to  5  y-ars 
al  ad  cf  8che<iule  to  meet  the  anticipated  de- 
mands ■■ 

The  present  capacity  at  Grand  Ccule«  is 
Eu: passed  m  the  UniteJ  States  only  by  that 
cf  the  Btuldt-r  Dam  p,;\vfr  plant,  another 
Euirau  cf  Reclpmntlon  drvc'.opment.  ai-.d  by 
a  steam  plant  serving  the  New  York  metro- 
politan nroa.  The  instj^l'atlcn  exceed--^  that 
of  all  utilities  in  any  one  oX  30  of  the  48 
States  in  the  Union. 

The  Grand  Ccu'ee  Dam  is  the  key  structure 
of  .he  Columbia  Basin  project  which,  in  ad- 
dlt.cn  to  p«.iwer  production,  ir.  designed  to 
1-r.gate  1.2:C000  r.cies  cf  potentially  produc- 
tlv"  Ir.rd  Ccr?t.-fct!on  cf  Irrifrnf.on  features 
pf  th?  '^rniect  has  been  in-errupted  by  the 
war  but  snidies  cf  settlement  and  develop- 
ment ;:;  ^bl-.ns  .md  preparation  cf  designs  "of 
th.-  r-.a,  4  i.i.d  .atoi.ii  sv^ttn.s  a:o  beirg  con- 
ti;  jed  iS  lap  dly  as  funds  and  personnel  pcr- 
Kv:t.  The  obUxt  ve  of  the>e  lictivlties  is  to 
t-e  ji-cpared  fr.-  r.  riy  corstiucion  cf  the  prcj- 
e"'  f  her  as  a  vr.r-f:c.1  n-?r.5u:e  cr  dur!r.;j 
th-  post-Par  period  to  prnr :.1p  emplryment 
f  •  d  -"tti'm'n-  or:rr)rtur.it.-<  f  ir  demcblliz»d 
Bcrricmrn  ard  It  ciunrial  wcrli.rs. 

ihe  Bu.e.  a  rf  heclamiticn  'his  year  pro- 
via.d  ).r..,.i:;.  n  s^r-  ce  to  -Jtvcajj  acrea  of 
la..d  1.1  15  Wfnc.a  Sta'.-s.    Cjcbtruciicu  re-    i 


ccntly  cleared  as  a  p^rt  of  the  Bureaus  wnr- 
focd  prot;:ani  v,il!  exte.  d  the  i.^rvice  in  3  years 
to  more  than  a  milUcn  additior.al  acres. 


The  Strange  Case  of  Mr.  X 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  0'HAR.\ 

OF   MINNESOT.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATTVES 

Friday,  December  3.  1943 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  uiider 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rzc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  frcrn 
the  Fairmont  Daily  Sentinel.  Fairmont, 
Minn.,  entitled  "The  Strange  Case  of 
Mr.  X": 

THE  STIU.NGE   CASE    OF    MS     X 

Mr  X.  a  former  resident  of  thi.<  county  and 
a  man  of  e.xcellent  character,  intelligence, 
ar.d  ability,  is  employed  now  in  anrthfr 
county  by  a  railroad  company.  He  h;s  been 
so  employed  for  the  last  11  year<.  He  Is,  cf 
cour.'^e.  compelled  to  hold  membership  in  a 
labor  union, 

Mr,  X  has  a  wife  and  a  sen  of  sthr  ,1  age. 
He  is  p.ild  $103  a  month,  and  not  allowed  to 
put  in  any  overtime.  If  he  wi  rk.«  in  nn  emer- 
gency on  Monday  and  puts  m  3  hours 
cvertim.e,  he  is  required  to  work  only  5 
hours  on  Saturday.  The  3  hours  he  is 
Idle  on  Saturday  ofI.'=€ts  the  extra  time  he 
put  In  on  Monday  and  he  gets  no  overtime 
pay 

Mr,  X  1?  assigned  to  work  in  a  small  town. 
He  ha.«  been  procuiing  a  hovel  in  which  to 
live  for  fl5  a  month.  His  carning=;  do  net 
permit  him  to  pay  nicre  Now,  even  this 
shelter  Is  no  longer  available  He  must  move. 
There  Is  absolutely  no  other  avall.bie  plivce 
in  the  village. 

Mr.  X,  being  obsessed  with  the  rld-f...=h- 
loned  notion  that  a  m.an's  first  oblic.ui  us 
are  to  his  family,  mtu-t  seek  a  humble  roof- 
tree  for  them  In  the  iar.;er  city  Jict  far  d.*- 
t.mt.  This  neccfsltates  change  cf  employ- 
ment. 

Mr,  X  flnds  that  there  Is  available  to  him 
In  the  larger  community  not  only  livhig 
space  but  employment  in  another  essential 
Industry  at  a  w:.ge  substantially  40  percent 
greater  than  his  present  pittance. 

Mr,  X  cannot  pvail  hin.scU  cf  the  r;-!;,_r- 
tunity.  Who  says  so?  The  Govern m.-'rit  cf 
the  free  country  to  which  he  has  always  given 
his  undivided  loyalty. 

Mr,  X  flnds  that  If  he  quits  his  present  Job 
to  accept  one  that  is  adequate,  even  thoi:gh 
in  another  essential  industry,  he  is  fined  $212. 
That  l.«.  he  must  lay  Idle  for  60  days  before  he 
is  allowed  to  take  another  Job. 

It's  even  sillnr  than  a  fi:ie  No  one,  no 
public  treasury,  gets  that  S212  fine.  Worse 
th.in  that.  During  this  payless  period  Mr  X 
End  his  family  must  subsist  on  public  char- 
ity— either  that  or  decently  starve  to  death. 

There  Is  little  or  no^h:ng  Mr.  X  can  do 
about  It  except  continue  in  his  present  un- 
derpaid Job.  let  h'-  housele.«s  family  shift 
f.s  best  they  m-'v.  Oh,  he  nii::ht  Ket  out  h,ls 
copy  cf  the  D»c!.iration  and  the  Constitution 
and  strike  cut  such  passacrs  as  thetei 

"All  men  are  created  equal  an!  endowed 
with  inalienable  rights,  such  as  IJe.  liberty, 
ard  the  pursu't  cf  harpin- s' " 

"Government?  derive  their  jtist  powers  from 
the  ccnsent  cf  the  ct'verncd." 
•The  blCEstngs  cf  liberty." 
•"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  se  ure  " 
"luvjluatary  servitude  thzll  n^t  ex-at." 


I  The  present  crisis  restrains  furthrr  com- 
ment, but  the  case  of  Mr.  X  und  Oii.ers  simi- 
larly affected  siiovild  cumm-ind  the  earne.st 
attention  cf  those  who  now  stand  charged 
With  so  administering  public  afi^uiis  that  free 
Ameiica  and  free  Americans  may  cunlmue 
to  exist. 


Radio  Talk  by  Pi  ice  Admiiiistrator 
Chester  Bowles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HCN.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISEOUH. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F;idai,'.  December  3,  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
Itav  ■  to  f.xtt-nd  my  remarks  in  the 
REvOrd,  I  include  the  following  radio 
talk  by  Price  Adtninistrator  Chester 
Bnwip.s  over  the  Blue  Network,  10:15 
p.  m.,  ea.^t'Tn  war  time,  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 30, 1943: 

GiHid  evenine.  everybody,  Tonlctht  I  am  go- 
ing to  talk  about  your  meat  supply.  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  beef  cattle  and  hogs, 
about  pork  chips  and  pot  roasts,  and  finally 
i  m  ei  ing  tv  give  you  some  good  news  about 
your  ratiMn  points  m  December, 

V.'e  all  like  meat  and  today  most  of  us  are 
getting  less  than  we  would  like.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  are  entitled  to  everything  I  know 
on  the  subject  and  I  shall  give  you  the  whole 
story  in  as  much  detail  as  my  time  will 
ptTinit, 

First  of  all.  we  should  all  understand  that 
tl.e  ba.-ic  prubieiu  of  meat  supply  is  a  re- 
sponsibility nut  cf  the  O,  P,  A.  but  of  the 
War  Food  Administration.  I  would  like  to 
say  right  here  and  no-.v  that  in  my  opuiicn  the 
people  In  the  War  Food  organization  have 
dune  a  magmfiLent  Job  of  maintainiug  sup- 
plies uniivr  the  mast  difficult  circumstances. 

While  the  W.ir  Fixjd  Adminibtralion  is  re- 
spcfk^ible  lor  cur  basic  supply  of  meat,  the 
O.  P  A.'s  responsibUiiy  is  the  distribution 
of  that  part  of  our  .-uppiy  which  is  allotted  to 
us  civilians  In  otht  r  words,  it  Is  up  to  us 
to  see  that  the  anu-unt  uf  meat  which  is 
uNailable  to  civilians,  alter  the  needs  of  the 
Ariiiy  and  Navy  are  taken  care  of,  is  distrib- 
uted as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  .share-and- 
sUare-alike  basis  to  all  of  us  in  all  ports  of 
t'le  country— through  rationing. 

Now.  first  cf  all,  let's  see  exactly  how  much 
livestock  we  now  have  available  and  how 
mu,  h  we  le  likely  to  have  available  during 
the  corr'nt;  year.  Tliere  have  b' en  a  good 
ma.iy  rather  crazy  stories  printed  on  this 
general  tubject  during  the  last  6  months. 
For  instanc"^  I  saw  a  sta-emcnt  in  the  j-tper 
some  time  a^o  that  we  have  80  OCO  COO  hcnd 
of  r:>ttle  in  the  count rv  an.l  that  for  this 
ri,i,«:cn  we  civilians  should  h.ive  all  the  betf 
we  can  po'sibly  eat. 

With  storlfs  like  that  flyi-::'  around  it's 
no  wonder  you  folks  pet  confuted.  Here  are 
the  actual  farts.  On  Lnuiary  1.  it  is  true,  ^liat 
v>e  should  have  eivhty  or  eighty-*. ne  minfnn 
h'-.-'d  of  cattle  and  cr,lve'..  But  here's  the 
catch.  More  than  4O,C00  000  of  thn.«e  cattle, 
or  60  pe^ce-.t  of  the  tcij.  aie  duiry  cattl- 
About  40.OCD0OO  are  actually  bfef  cattle. 
A."d  of  t;.ei.e,  19  COO  .COO.  cr  a.nic-t  half,  aie 
reserved  f ;  r  breeding  purpcjes. 

Tlie  number  cf  cattle  and  calves  availcble 
as  a  s«u.ce  of  meat  supply  duraij  1944  will 
total  33  ceo  COO  head.  V^hilc  that  s  a  far 
6ii.alier   nuuiLier   than    the   w-ld   etianaie   I 
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quoted  a  Icw  minutes  ago.  it  still  repre.H'.r.s 
the  biggest  fclauehtcr  herd  m  all  history. 

N'-w  cur  hog  population  is  also  nt  an  all- 
time  high.  In  19i3.  we  had  roughly  OJ  UUO,- 
000  av.Tilable  lor  slaugliler. 

Our  supply  of  sheep  and  l?Pib  is  also  at 
record  levels  with  about  25  000  003  animals 
headed  for  oar  grocery  stores  and  butcher 
shops  this  year  at.d  about  22,000,000  ex- 
pected during  the  coming  year. 

If  ycu  talte  uito  aco>un-  all  the  beet  cia- 
tle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  lambs,  vuu  can  hardly 
see  that  we  have  a  huge  supply  of  meat  r.i 
this  country  I  think  we  all  should  take  cur 
hats  off  to  the  cattle  raisers  and  hog  raisers 
who  have  done  such  a  magnificent  Job  dur- 
ing the  last  year  in  ni.ikint;  this  record  sup- 
ply available 

If  all  th.at  meat  were  av:iilable  to  us  civil- 
ians, we  could  pioj.ibiy  throw  nil  this  ra- 
tioning; busine.'=s  ri^^ht  out  the  window  and 
all  begin  to  e'\t  like  kin^s  as  far  ks  meat  Is 
concerned.  But  again  here  is  the  catch 
Our  supplies  of  m.eat  are  at  reccrd-hrcaking 
levels,  but  our  demand  f<ir  meat  is  unbe- 
lievably greater. 

I-ir^t  of  all,  we  must  provide  for  our  sol- 
diers and  .sailors,  more  th.an  10.000000  of 
them.  I'm  not  telling  you  any  military 
secret  when  I  say  that  those  boys  of  ours 
have  developed  some  pretty  big  appetites 
during  the  la.'-t  couple  cf  years.  Actually, 
our  soldiers  and  -s.^ikTs  are  eatir.':  on  i.n  aver- 
H' e  of  50  percent  more  m.eat  per  man  thaii 
they  ever  ate  m  the.r  lives,  and  there  isn't 
one  of  us  who  will  begrudge  them  a  single 
ounce  of  It. 

So.  as  you  can  see,  a  big  share  of  our  meat 
supply  must  be  set  n.^.!de  for  our  Army  and 
Navy.  Another  si^.-bie  amount  of  our  meat 
is  set  a.-ide  for  our  aliic;!.  British  soldiers 
and  Ri"'.sian  soldiers  \\::tc  ;;ppetites,  too,  and 
these  apitetitcs  cannot  be  wholly  satisfied 
throuuh  the  home  res'iircci,  of  these  war- 
torn  count  r:e5. 

Four-tifth.s  of  all  the  meat  that  is  i-hipped 
abroad  loi  lend-lease,  by  the  way,  is  pork. 
And  I  believe  I  siiould  also  point  out  that 
these  lend-lease  shipments  work  both  ways. 
For  instance,  ti-.e  foUis  who  wtTk  in  Atistrnlla 
and  New  Zealand  are  eating  less  meat  today 
than  normal  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  sh.-iring  their  own  meat  ruppli^s  with  our 
American  b"ys  serving  tmdcr  General  M  .- 
Artliur  and  Admiral  li  il.-ey. 

As  you  can  see,  that  record  supply  of  meat 
cf  ours  begins  to  dwindle  by  the  time  we  get 
our  own  boys  fed  and  pars  on  essential  sup- 
plies to  cur  allies.  Three-quarters  of  the 
tit'.il  supply,  however,  is  lelt  and  that 
am.  uiit  IS  alloted  to  the  O.  P.  A.  to  be 
sliarid  by  you  and  by  all  the  mililons  o-' 
people  like  you  throu:;thout  tl.e  United 
otates — tluou^h  rationing. 

Now,  here  is  a  fact  that  is  going  to  surprise 
you.  The  average  civilian  family  is  actually 
eatina  more  meat  than  it  ate  in  any  year 
between  19:15  and  1933,  At  first  that's  hard  to 
believe  But  the  explaf.ation  is  very  f^impie. 
In  1935,  36,  or  37  there  verc  relatively  few 
of  u."^  who  could  afford  t  j  f-erve  meat  regulaily 
to  our  families.  As  a  result,  those  of  us  with 
money  to  spend  could  get  all  the  meat  that 
we  wanted 

But  there  were  many  more  of  us  An^ericans 
who  were  leis  fortunate.  Between  1935  and 
1939,  it  Is  estimated  that  our  unemployed 
avera£;ed  about  eight  or  nine  million.  In 
addition,  theie  were  millioiis  of  families  who 
were  working  only  part  time  or  who  for  other 
reasons  were  forced  to  get  along  on  very 
limited  Incomes. 

Joe  Jone.s,  struggling  to  raise  his  family 
on  t20  a  week,  couldn't  affr  ^-d  to  go  '.n  for 
any  T-bone  steaks  or  lamb  chr.ps.  When 
meat  waj  served  in  his  h-.me.  it  w.is  the  very 
cheapest  cut  and  then  only  on  ra'^e  occasion.';. 
Today,  everyone  has  a  Job  and  a  far  gre.iter 
number  of  us  are  woiking  for  decent  wages. 


Otir  Irici.d,  J  e  Jx.nes.  now  wcikmc  m  a  sli.p- 
yaid  or  airplane  pl.'.nt.  may  today  be  earn- 
ing three  or  fcur  times  his  old  $20  weekly 
waiie.  That  means  that  he 'and  ).is  family 
aie  in  the  maiket  lor  me.u  now  in  a  big 
Way  •  •  •  i^ocd  meat  and  lots  of  It.  And 
today  there  are  millions  upon  millions  of 
ether  Joe  Joneses  who  h.avt-  the  money  to 
pay  for  tlie  best  cuts  and  are  naturally 
anxious  to  get  them. 

With   all   this  wartime   purchasing   power 
I    lajiiig   arouiid.    you   can    easily   see    wliat    a 
1    bad  mess  we'd  be  In  if  we  hadn't  decided  to 
I    share    rur    meat    supply    through    rationing. 
I    We'd   be   in  an   even   worse   mess  on   prices, 
I    with  everybf  dy  biddmc  acainst  his  neig'nbor 
I    to  eet  the  best  cuts  and  the  bluijest  ro.asts. 
j        So  it's  up  to  the  O    P,  A    to  take  the  same 
I    amount  of  meat  we  had  before  the  war  and 
to  see  that  it's  shaied  as  equally  as  pos--ible 
among  128  00"  000  of  us  whose  incomes  and 
appetites  liave  both  Increased  substantinlly. 
But  how  do  we  know  how  much  to  ration  and 
hCiW  to  establish  ration  points  so  th.at  every- 
thing will  be  as  fair  as  po.'^sible? 

First  of  all.  the  War  Fend  Administration 
tells  us  how  much  meat  will  be  available  for 
civilians  Tlien,  in  order  to  find  cut  how 
me.it  .-tipplies  are  actually  moving,  v.'e  exam- 
ine cvir  reports  from  grocery  stores  all  ever 
the  country,  and  from  meat  d!.<-ti  ibutors  and 
cth.ers  who  have  a  flr.st-iiand  knowledce  of 
local  supplies 

Our  best  source  of  information,  however, 
and  crtainly  the  most  interesting,  comes  di- 
ifcJly  from  housewives.  Some  time  apo  we 
vvo'-ked  out  an  arrangement  with  3,000  fam- 
ilies scattered  all  over  the  United  Sta'cs, 
some  In  large  cities  and  some  in  f-m-all  towns 
and  rural  area.s.  Each  day,  these  house- 
vvi'.es  i:inkc  f  ut  a  careful  record  of  their 
food  purcha.ses  atid  then  send  these  reports 
to  us"  in  the  O.  P,  A.  in  W.i&hiii-ion.  The 
slio;:.p.ng  experiei.ccs  of  these  woinrn  are 
niucli  like  those  of  the  re.st  of  us.  S<i  by 
glancing  over  the  Incoming  records  every  day 
we  can  tell  what  people  like  yourselves  are 
buying  and  what  you  are  unable  to  buy.  In 
that  way  we  are  able  to  get  a  pretty  clear 
picture  of  whnt  goes  on  In  most  family  house- 
holds 

With  the  h?lp  of  these  records,  we  work 
out  point  values  which  you  find  tacked  up 
ill  your  grocery  stores  prouiid  the  first  of 
rvi . y  m.onth.  In  general,  it  semis  to  me, 
tiie  men  responsible  for  this  work  have  been 
tioitig  a  seiiaible  and  painstaking  Job. 

R:!;ht  now,  cur  meat  supplies  are  in  pretty 
good  shipe  and  for  that  reason  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  be  Pble  to  cut  the 
points  on  meat  rather  substantially  during 
the  month  of  December.  This  reduction  in 
point  values  will  give  each  member  of  your 
family  about  30  percent  m'^re  meat  during 
December. 

I  m  particuiaily  glad  that  we  can  distribute 
this  extra  meat  for  all  of  u.s  to  share  during 
the  Christmas  season  for  I  know  you'll  all  be 
wanting  to  entertain  your  friends  and  do 
so.m?  extra  nciiihboriy  calling  around. 

Th?  new  point  values  will  be  in  effect  when 
ycu  shop  next  week.  You  will  find  that  most 
h^ef  cuts  in  your  store  will  be  two  or  three 
pt  lilts  lower."  'You  will  find  that  some  so- 
called  variety  meats  require  no  points  what- 
soever With  one  or  two  exceptions  you  will 
find  all  pork  cuts  continuing  at  the  lower 
point  values  wh.ch  w^  put  Into  effect  on  No- 
vem.ber   19. 

However,  let  me  make  one  thing  clear. 
Although  there  s  going  to  be  about  30  per- 
c'-nt  more  meat  for  each  of  us  during  De- 
cember, there  .s  no  guaranteeing  how  long 
this  extra  supply  may  last.  We  may  have 
to  raise  point  values  again  in  January,  or 
perhaps  in  February  And.  much  as  I  hate 
u>  .".ay  It,  by  spring,  I  believe,  cur  meat  sup- 
plies are  g' mg  to  be  definitely  less  lhi>n 
they  are  today. 


Tho  W:ir  FtoJ.  Aihuinlstration  vmII  con- 
tinue to  do  evcryih.n"  in  Uf  power  to  even 
cut  our  meat  rupplus  us  far  as  possible. 
But  In  spile  of  their  best  efTorls,  our  sup- 
plies are  b<.und  to  fluctuate  SLinevhiit 
thr-oughi  ut  the  year  as  ihry  alwavs  have 
done  m  normal  times.  The  safe  thing  lor 
us  all  tc  do  is  to  enjoy  the  present  extra 
sup;.ly  while  it  Litis. 

I  m  well  p.waie  that  this  extra  meat  during 
December  still  isn't  going  to  give  you  or  me 
or  any  of  the  re-^t  of  us  all  the  meal  wed 
like  to  lia.e  or  all  wc  could  atloid  to  buy. 
But  the  fact  that  alter  2  years  cf  war  we  can 
get  more  of  anything  is  good  news.  I'm  suie 
you  will  r.grte  on  that. 

Now  let  me  say  just  a  few  words  about 
butter.  Ihire's  nothing  in  the  world  that 
we  would  rather  do  than  to  reduce  the  pres- 
ent high  point  value  on  butter.  Sixteen 
points  IS  a  lot  of  points  But  the  trouble  is 
that  the  butter  supply  just  Isn't  there  on  a 
national  basis.  Of  ccusse,  in  the  butier-pro- 
ducint;  areas,  there  is  an  abundance  of  but- 
ter, Tlie  point  value  was  raised  to  assure 
fair  distribution  throughout  the  country. 
In  this  way  all  the  butter  doe^^n't  stay  m 
the  buttcr-producing  areas,  while  the  rest  ol 
the  Country   su.Tcrs  a   butter  famine. 

I  know  that  if  War  Food  Administraiion 
could  have  seen  their  way  clear  to  Increase 
the  supply  for  us  civilians  they  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  do  so.  And  if  the  sup- 
ply were  increased,  ycu  can  be  siu-e  that  wo 
in  the  O.  P.  A  would  at  once  reduce  Uio 
present  high  point  value.  Just  as  we  did  2 
weeks  ego.  when  we  reduced  the  pork  points. 
So  there  s  the  stcry  on  meat  and  butter, 
and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  I  have  been 
able  to  give  you  .some  good  news  for  the  holi- 
day season, 

i  have  ]u- 1  one  final  word,  and  that  is  about 
the  prices  which  you  pay  for  meat,  Tiiote 
ceilijig  prices  are  fair  prices,  and  most  grocers 
and  butchers  will  respect  them  and  main- 
tain thrm  Kcwcvrr.  there'll  always  be  som.e 
chisclers  and  profiteers  even  during  wartime. 
Its  up  to  you  and  your  neighbors,  both  in 
ycur  own  interests  and  in  the  interests  of 
ihe  oveiwhelmmg  majority  of  hont-st  re- 
taileis,  to  see  that  price  ceilings  are  main- 
tained in  all  stores. 

When  sales  are  made  over  ceiling  prices, 
it's  a  community  problem  and  it  can  only 
be  m.et  en  a  democratic  community  basis. 
Get  to  know  the  price  panel  of  ycur  local 
war  price  and  rationing  board.  Work  closely 
with  them  in  their  efiforts  to  protect  you  and 
your  iiPigh)x3rs  apalnst  overcharges  and  prof- 
iteering That's  the  ripht  way  and  the  demo- 
cratic way,  us  I  am  sure  you  will  agree. 


No  Black  Marketi  in  San  Franciico  for 
Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  3, 1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  .said  of  black  markets.  Much  has 
been  said  of  how  O.  P.  A.  will  not  accept 
con.structive  suggestions  from  practical 
men.  But  a  letter  reaching  my  desk  yes- 
terday pivcs  credit  to  all  parties.  It  is 
from  Palmer  C.  Mendelson.  of  San  Pran- 
ci.sco.  reprpsentinR  the  San  Francisco 
Wholesale  Perishable  Food  CommiUce, 
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Beiicvlr.Er  Information  in  Mr.  Mondel- 
son's  ItittT  and  enf^losures  niTitionrd 
therein  nay  be  U5',  'ul  m  many  con?:rpo- 
fional  d;.-tr;ct.=.  I  rim  a.-kiag  tliat  all  be 
primed  us  part  of  my  remarks: 

A   Levy  fc  J.  Zentnti  Co  . 
San  Franct-co  Cahf.  Nnrr-trt'T  30,  1343. 
IJjf   H  r   n-.b'.p   Tno:.«\s  Rolph, 
Jit^.iw  of  Ke-.-'t  I'-U-U.K   , 
Hou-ie  C.cp  Butld-ng. 
Wcffii^Qt'i.  D    C 
Dr. \»  Tom:  PIcaw  acoep'  my  slncPre  thanks 
f«  r  Tour  letter  ct  No-  e:r.b^r  23.  t<  trethpr  v-irh 
the  inter  frrm  Mr.  Chrttrr  B.^.w1p^.    You  cm 
::.;  s;.!:e  th'f  I  d  i  ;ir:preciare  th°  thoroiii:h- 
ncM    »:th    whtrh    M.     Bt  a>8   cl:«ciis*e9   the 
p-nttf  r  and   I  w;.l  V.e  vrry  hippy  If  y<  u  will 
r.'iViie   the   Af1mi:.;.';Tator  that  fine*?   he   has 
laken  o\''T  the  p  isttinn   we   have  c)pflnite:y 
fy:\  a  marked  diftfrence  In  the  attitude  of 

0  P    A.   triw.ird   indiis'rv  and.   In  our  own 
cr<.sp.  of  Industry  t"- wnrd  O   P    A. 

.Vs  H  rrember  rf  the  raMonal  exrcutlve 
tv.ard  of  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vccetable 
A^wictriMcn.  I  mleht  say  that  we  hiive  ail 
been  very  h.ippv  to  sop  the  Pc!  pticn  cf  a 
policy  whlrh  pfrmits  O  P  A  to  consider 
IndUKtrv  other  than  a  tnan  with  a  black- 
jack behind  his  back. 

If  seems  to  us  t^nt  the  contcmnlated  citrus 
ceiitnc  l8  a  Ftep  in  the  right  direction  and 
as  Indicated  to  yi.u.  the  lettuce  ceUin?  has 
worke<l  better  than  any.  I  mu.'?t.  In  all  fair- 
nrss.  cru:cl7e  the  apple  regulation,  which  Is 
stiU  causinp  no  cud  of  erlef.  I  can  well 
understand  that  U  ts  necessary  to  have  In- 
creases In  the  cflUne  frrm  month  to  month. 
but  I  claim  that  such  Increases  should  net 
hr  publlfhed  earlier  than  a  week  before 
th-"  ch:i:.c>'  Is  e:rective  We  h.ivo  seen  some 
very  serious  (raps  In  the  supply  of  bo^h 
apples  and  citrus  where  thc«€  monthly 
ch.Tneea  have  been  known  to  erowers. 

I  nrrce  that  It  Is  lnac!\;sj.b;p  to  rstabllsh 
a  different  pr'ce  for  each  variety.  The  main 
c<rrp!rt>nt  Is  between  l<vi*#>  fruit  and  packed 
fruit  nnrt  I  am  glid  to  re.id  that  O.  P.  A.  la 
c  T'..»tdprtne  chsns'es  alons  this  Unr. 

I  know  It  will  be  Inierf^ttn?  to  Mr.  R^wles 
to  learn  that  h^e  I'l  8«n  Prancco  we  have 
never  hac!  a  h!:irk  market  for  fre«-h  fruits  and 
ve^e'ahles     At  the  viry  »tnrf  of  price  crntrd. 
the  writer  or^an'/°d  a  committee  known  as 
the  Sin  Francl«co  Who'.esn:?  Perl.-hnble  Kcod 
V.'ar  Committee     Th  •  ccmmlt'ce  cc.nsUt.s  tf 
el"ht  market  men.  tiken  from  ea-'h  phase  of 
d!str:but.'in     We  Issue  interpretative  releases 
brous^h'  down  to  c.^mtnon  Eng'lsh  langur.ee 
and  I  encl-se  two  copies  herewith.     If" any- 
one  on    the   mr.rket   Is   reported   violating   a 
celling,  a  i::c-m';or  of  the  comr.-Jttee  contacts 
h;m.  point*  cut  th»*  mistake,  SM<r-'e.-ts  a  che^  k 
with  O    P    A    i.n  the  pr.  p. r  ce:;;rt;  and  then 
If  ylolatlon  continues,  the  committee  reports 
his  :u>me  to  O  P  A.    The  success  of  the  plan 
his   be^n    phenomenal.     We    have    tried    to 
mam.taln  a  ser.se  of  humor  throughout  and 
h.'ve  foun,-i  th.n  the  men  on  the  street,  crni- 
prlslne;    80    Arms,    have    completely    gotten 
with.n  price  ccntn  1  and  are  u.-:ns  the  serv- 
ices of  the  com.mittee  cmtinuallj-  to  eet  the 
pr.  p-'r  price      Checks  of  State  and  city  au- 
thcr;t:e.5  have  sh  wn   that  all  ceiling  prices 
have  been  maintained 

The  success  of  the  plan  has  been  such  tnat 
N"^'-  Y  rk  C:iy  h?<:  adopted  it  under  the  name 
cf  the  San  Pranclsco  Plan  and  we  have  been 
aclviicd  Newark.  N.  J  .  has  likewLse  adopted 
this  pt.illcy. 

Of  course,  such  a  prceram  can  only  suc- 
ceed where  you  have  proper  buslnesEinen  at 
the  head  of  O.  P.  A.  We  have  been  very 
fori-inate  In  dealing  with  Mr.  Breton  and  Air. 
Heuning  here,  who  have  cooperated  100  per- 
cent to  help  us  put  this  program  over. 

1  can  only  repeat,  Tom.  that  If  Br.  Bowles 
eontluues  In  his  i;resent  policies  that  he  will 


deserve  er.d   will   definitely   receive   industry 
Ci  cpcr.itkn  as  far  as  the  frcsli  fruit  and  vege- 
table business  Is  contern?U. 
YoiUs  truly. 

P.^LMrn    C.    MrNDEIaON. 

WHGLf-S.ME  FrairHAriE  F:c:) 

W.«R  CoriMrrTTF, 

San  Francisco,  Ncvcmber  4.  1041. 
Tn    the    Trade: 

Tr"re  nre  p'>\eral  vl  ally  important  matter? 
which  you  must  take  nrte  of  Innnrdlatcly. 
V.e  iuf. e  been  crlKd  by  the  O  P.  A.  on  same 
of  tl.cm  and  a.s  usuid  v.e  v.Mnt  to  correct 
th'^-te  rair.jr  Infractions  In  crder  to  keep  the 
it:cet  where  It  has  been— IOC  percent  in 
ccopcratlon. 

A;  plrs:  We  have  had  rtp.  r*;d  to  us  two 
ln^ta::cui  of  apj^les  which  win;  bikd  out  of 
Yakima  at  44  pjunds  and  v.hen  they  v.ent 
through  the  wholesale  maiket  here  were 
hundl.-d  as  46  pounds.  It  is  verj-  important 
that  you  do  nut  do  any  chisel'.;;-:  at  all  on 
this  weight  pr.iposltiun.  The  O.  P.  A.  is  now 
clicking  retail  etcres  and  m  doing  so  the 
lots  v.-ul  be  followed  back  by  weu.-ht  to  their 
origin.  Be  sure  ycu  are  r:-ht  on  the  v.eight 
ycu   take. 

Sules  ta^s:  Further,  with  regard  to  O.  P.  A. 
checking  lu  retail  stores,  we  are  ariv^^ed  by 
them  that  they  cannot  check  items  suth  as 
lettuce  or  grapes  because  y^ur  invclces  do  not 
carry  the  si:-e  '?f  the  lettuce  >  r  the  weight  cf 
tlie  giiip..^.  Acci  lU.ng  to  la-.v.  ycu  must  show 
this.  An  Instance  was  found  where  a  box  cf 
g.c.prs  showed  26  pounds  on  the  box  and  yet 
the  wholesaler  charged  en  a  2S-pound  basis. 
Unles.s  you  can  definitely  prcve  that  it  is 
regulation.  28  pounds  net  crate,  ycu  must  sell 
on  a  pound  basio,  and  above  all  shcv,-  en  your 
tags  wei-hts  and  sizes.  Tins  is  for  y...ur  "own 
pro'ocilon. 

Peas:  Your  ceiling  is  arproxirantely  15 
cents  a  pound.  Seme  people  have  ab^n^rbed 
a  p.:rt  r  f  ti-.e  comni  s.*i(>n  and  thus  returned 
m'  re  to  the  gr'  wer  than  he  Ls  rigiitfuliy  en- 
titled to.  ThLs  Is  the  story  on  peas.  Th- 
mc.-"  tl;at  you  cm  loairn  to  a  grower  Is  13  7 
cents  per  p^und  less  the  freight  to  S.an  Fran- 
cl.-^'c.     It  is  illegal  to  rrturn  more  than  this. 

C.-'pes:  The  new  N'vembtr  ceiling  on 
gra;;ts  u,  2J  cen's  ptr  crnte  higher  than 
October. 

Carrot.*:  The  eighth  refi-  n  h  .s  l^^ued  I'n 
amendment  on  a:i  f.  o.  b  bas:s  on.  y  Tiie 
moi-t.  you  Ehould  pay  for  them  new  is  as  f..:- 
lou-: 

bix  dozen  bunches,  |3.50  f.  o.  b..  plus  ttp 
ice   if   used. 

Bunched  carrots  with  fu'l  topf .  in  contain- 
ers other  than  L  A.  crates,  53  c.'nts  per  d.zt-n. 
top  ice  extra,  each  bunch  to  weigh  not  less 
than   12  pounds. 

Clipped  top  carrots.  $4  per  100  pouncis. 

Top  c.irrot5,  $3  per   100  p  U'tris. 

Your  own  selUitg  price  en  carrot  sales  re- 
verts back  to  your  highest  puce  of  February 
1943.  If  your  selling  price  docs  not  let  y(.u 
out  on  this  f.  o.  b.  cost,  apply  immeuiateiy 
for  relief. 

Car  embarsoes:  Per  your  information  a 
number  of  eastern  receivers  are  now  prt?- 
vented  from  receiving  carlots  of  m.erchandi.-^e 
because  they  abused  their  priviieses  and 
took  too  long  to  unload.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  much  concerned 
with  the  possibility  of  car  shoitage  and  are 
cracking  down  on  those  who  tise  cars  for 
storage  purposes. 

The  much  advertised  16  vegetables  soon  to 
be  under  cellin-  are  apparently  ready  to  come 
out  at  a  minute's  notice. 

The  i.  o.  b.  prices  that  you  can  expect. 
Nothing  definite  but  you  can  plan  accord- 
ingly. 

Tomatoes:  C3  f.  o.  b. 

Peas:  September  to  March,  *3  50  f.  o.  b  ; 
April  to  August,  12.80  t.  o.  b. 


Peppers:  October  and  November,  t4  f.  o.  b. 

Celery:  $3  f.  o.  b. 

Cauliflower:   fl.45   f.  o.   b. 

Lima  beans:  November,  $3;  December  to 
April.  .«4 

Cabbage:  For  November.  $47  per  ton;  De- 
cember t'l  April.  $f8  pf-r  to:n 

Cucumbe-s  November-December,  $3  40  per 
bu^iiel. 

I  reprat.  those  are  not  i.s£U?d  &h  yet. 
Yours  truly, 

PaI  M£.a  C.  MENr.lLSON. 

p.  S. — Tliere  is  no  ceiling  on  cidb  apj-lts  or 
lady  apples. 

WHCLts.ALE  PER^sn^plr  Food 

W.^R   COMMmtB. 

San  Francisco,  Soitmbi-r  23,  1043. 
To  the  Trade: 

Oratif^es:  Ynu  p»-ohsbly  hnve  rend  that  the 
new  citrus  cellin't  is  about  to  be  released. 
The  new  reo:ulation  (if  It  succeeds  In  ru:i- 
nin:;  the  gtntU-t  In  W.'\'=hln:7*  jn  i  lia-  mnde 
new  and  wlcome  changes  from  any  previous 
set-up. 

It  Is  apparent  th:it  the  citrus  deal  is  being 
put  on  a  far  sounder  bas;^ 

1  The  retail  ceil  ins  will  be  expressed  In 
terms  of  cent     per  poimd. 

2.  There  Is  dehmtely  a  celling  nt  the 
grower  level  which  will  prevent  much  black 
marketing  now  rampant 

3  The  old  9'^  percent  to  cash-and-ca-ry 
wholesalers  and  21  percent  to  delivery  whole- 
.'-alers  will  be  d(  ne  away  with  and  In  it.«  f);a_e 
a  fiat  dollar^i-and-cpn*  5  mark-up.  This' w. 11 
react  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  San  Fran- 
cisco which  has  been  forced  to  a  QU-percrnt 
n;ark-up  Anticipated  wholesale  marli-up.s 
per  box  are.  ornnet.s  75  cent.'-;  grapefruit,  65 
cents;  lemon.-.  W  cen's. 

It  Is  not  official  ytt.  We  cive  ycu  this  so 
vcu  can  be  posted  on  what  s  In  the  wind. 
Most  Important  anncuncemmt  In  connec- 
tion With  the  new  regulation  Is  that  cf 
JudEte  Vln'-Tu.  D. rector  of  Economic  Stabil- 
ization Mr  Vinson  said  if  '•It  should  ap- 
pear that  exi.'-lng  distributive  svitem  li>  ne- 
ing  hypa.'.'-fcl  by  dire<t  buying  or  other  de- 
vices. W  F  A  wi;;  i^suc  ordfrs  or  a  llce.ising 
plan  to  prevent  'his  ' 

TangeUnes:  We  are  trying  mightily  to  pet 
a  revision  of  the  pre.stnt  tanj.'rlne  iticc. 
We  are  In  direct  contact  with  Washington 
and  the  local  O  P  A  officials  have  appealed 
for   u.-;   llk.-'wise 

Cabbage:  Your  price  to  retailers  and  pro- 
cur-:m"nt  a?.>nc'ps  is  3  2  cents  per  prund 

Pe.'.^  We  are  crnferrlne  with  O.  P.  A.  now 
on  a  revision  of  the  present  regional  order 
nn  p-iis.  Under  the  present  price  San  Fran- 
cisco is  penali7(d  due  to  the  fact  that  other 
cities  deliver  and  theiefcre  are  able  to  charee 
the  service  jobber  ma.-k-up.  We  are  pressing 
th;?  all  possible. 
Potarcos  and  onions: 

Prnalt:es  It  la  significant  to  rote  that  In 
N-'v  Y.irk  City  one  finn  (tliree  p.T-tner->  w^s 
fined  $10,000  each  and  60  davs  In  ja'l  for 
paving  over  the  ceiling.  It  evidently  wcks 
bo'h  wavs— and  ev:d*^n-!y  there  Is  only  cne 
rieht  way— very  much  the  cheapest  one- 
complete  comn'iance. 

General  hst:  We  have  been  asked  to  Issue 
a  ccmpie-e  list  of  all  prices  to  dite  That 
request  "is  not  hay."  It  will  take  a  lot  of 
work  but  It  Is  hoped  that  we  will  be  ab'e  to 
do  somethlntr  al.  ng  this  line  before  long. 
In  the  me.-intime  we  have  asked  you  to 
keep  these  releases.  A  prr.jier  file  of  them 
wiU  give  ycu  all  you  need  to  know.  The 
odds  of  100  to  1  that  not  1  house  In  50  has 
kept  them  land  that  includes  the  wnterK 

At  the  same  time  there  are  so  many  new 
ceilings  under  contemplation  that  we  would 
rather  defer  this  Ust  until  we  can  give  you 
the  whole  slug  at  once. 

Take  your  how:  It  Is  with  no  lltMe  p-'de 
that  your  committee  Is  able  to  advise  "that 
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at  an  ercrmotis  ni:<.ss  nueting  in  New  Y'crk 
Citv  la.s*  week  it  was  unanimously  voted  to 
adopt  the  San  Fianlisco  Plan  in  O  P.  A  en- 
forcement Th;.s  is  dctinitely  great  tribute 
to  you  who  have  helped  us  put  over  thus  sclf- 
enlorciii'-t  program  and  which  h.is  kept  &an 
Francl.-co  one  of  the  few  whl'e  markets  In 
the  United   States 

We  have  abo  advices  that  Ncw.irk  and 
.Jcr.sey  City,  N.  J.,  are  likewise  forming  com- 
mittees iinrl*  r  the  S.in  Frmcisco  Pl^n  and 
the  writer  lias  been  ai-ked  to  deliver  an  ad- 
difSR  to  the  united  comention  at  Chicaeo 
!n  Iiinuary  dcniin.!  with  tlic  sucre-s  of  our 
U   P    A    relat!o2i.'"hip«. 

I  .hmk  your  cjiniJliance  and  willincness 
to  play  bill  will  bring  huge  diMriends  In 
publicity  for  Wa-,hiiit:!on  Street  and  also  In 
itie  hnowled'e  that  tio  fingers  can  be  pointed 
at  San  Francisco  in  tlie  current  O  P  A. 
drive  for  bettpr  eniorcement. 
You:.-  truly, 

Pa:  Mm  C    Mendelson. 


Post-War  Problems 


F.XTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF    ailNNE'^C'T.^ 

IN  TllC  HOUSE  OF  KEFRESENT.'XTIVES 

Fi'.da'i.  December  3.  1943 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
SpiMkif.  pc)>i-war  problrm^^  are  entitled 
to  the  nlnlo'^l  p^v^'^ible  di.'-xu'-sioii  by  Con- 
gre.ss  and  America.  S.cond  only  to  the 
winning  of  tl;>''  war  it -elf  is  the  great 
quc-tion  of  b.ow  to  make  our  certain 
victory  pvifii.uient.  so  as  to  .i'.;-tify  the 
gic-at  .s;>L''iflce.s  made  by  o'lr  fighting 
men.  Oi.iy  lh;out:h  di.'iou>--ion  can  we 
hope  to  formulate  lepi.'>!ation  that  will 
athieve  that  end.  I  wi.'-h  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hou.se  a  radio  addrc:-s 
iipo:i  this  .^-ubject  ;:iv(n  rt'C'nlly  by  Mr. 
Chailoi  Nfi.'-on  cf  Willmar,  Mmn.  Mr. 
Nel.son  i.s  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tov.n- 
svnd  movement  in  the  Soventh  Congres- 
si(.nal  Di-t;iot  of  Minnesota. 

Friendo  in  the  radio  audience  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  Di-sirict  and  adjcm- 
ing  dl'tricts,  district  counc.l  menibers.  of- 
ficers and  membersliip  In  Tu\vns?nd  clubs.  I 
gicft  you  in  tlie  mnie  of  the  fcurider  of  this 
great  moVLmcnt,  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend. 

In  a  cunvoisation  vith  a  businessman  in 
Willmar  a  few  days  ago,  I  aslctd  the  ciuestion, 
"What  do  yciu  think  of  the  Town.-end  pian?" 
He  said  "I  believe  In  a  geneicus  pension  for 
th-^  v.cirthy  old  folks,  but  why  ^200  per 
ni^mth?"  I  said,  "That  was  a  part  cf  the 
hii:t  Townsend  proposal  fcr  recovery  from 
the  depression.  It  is  now  based  on  what  a 
3-perccnt  gro.s^s  Income  tax  will  provide." 
My  subject  fjr  this  broadcast  is  P.-st-War 
Piublcms, 

Is  a  depression  Inc.itable  after  a  war? 
Wiiat  is  the  cause  of  a  national  depression? 
May  I  ofl'er  a  few  comments :  Durir.g  World 
War  No  1,  the  United  States  get  involved. 
We  furnished  men.  supplies,  and  money  to 
Win  this  war  "to  end  war."  We  did  win  it 
but  we  have  not  ended  war.  Full  employ- 
ment then  resulted  in  purchasing  power  and 
rising  prices.  The  armistice  was  signed,  but 
we  neglected  to  contribute  our  Influence  to 
secure  peace  after  the  victory  was  wen.  Peo- 
ple Invested  freely,  thinking  that  prosperity 
should   continue  as  it   did   lor  2  vears  after 


the  \':ir  G'\  ups  controlling  tiie  money  tup. 
ply  planned  diffcrtnt,  however,  and  forced 
deflation  and  l:qu:datlcn  en  the  Nat.on. 
Aericultuie  took  the  first  blow  with  millions 
losing  their  equity  arid  farm.s  Organized 
industry,  however,  S'X'U  began  robuildmr;  the 
depleted  supplies  of  necessities  and  in:.s3 
pr'-ductiun  enabled  labor  to  become  q.nte 
fully  einpl'iytd  with  pr'  spcrity  till  1929  wi-cn 
the  stock  market  collapsed.  Invcsl-cs  With- 
d:-  w  their  capital,  factories  cli  'ed,  and  dis- 
charged employees.  Industry  and  transporta- 
tion did  likewis(  .  Farm  products  R;ild  for 
less  than  cost  of  product!.. n.  15  000  000  un- 
employed labor  had  no  buying  power.  Bread 
l::;t  <,  M  up  kitchens  holiday  nrnvcment,  and 
rebellion  faced  the  Nation. 

Id'e  dollars.  Idle  plan's,  idle  men  Want 
in  the  mid'Jt  of  plenty.  New  Deal  agencies 
were  set  up  which  brought  relief  but  not  a 
ctne  Our  national  net  income  had  dropped 
to  $43,000,000  000;  new  It  has  risen  to  about 
8140.000,000  000  annually  Pnxluction  enor- 
mously stepped  up  to  meet  war  needs;  labor 
fully  employed  and  -vitii  buvmg  power  Did 
we  not  have  the  same  abundant  na'uial  re- 
sources in  1933? 

Our    forefathers   tounded    this   Nation    on 
faith  in  God      Life  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happmes-  was  to  be  the  heritage  of  pos- 
terity.    You  know  the  scriptural  injunction; 
•  If  the  Lord  buildeth  not  a  city,  the  work- 
men l.iboieth  m  vain  who  buildeth  thereon.'' 
Let  us  tliPii  seek  divine  direction      God-life 
says:  "1  ha%e  provided  lavisii  abundance  for 
all   the    sustenance   of   mankind,   and   yet   a 
few  of  mankind  claim  control  of  It.  and  leave 
their  brothers  and  sisters  to  starve  for  the 
lack  of  the  crichang-'  to  buy  It  when  it  ricver 
beloniied  to  any   •!  them      Let  us  understand 
life,  and  In  your  call  to  life,  life  will  become 
yi  ur  almighty  council  of  defense      "then  you 
will    know    your    dominion:    then    you    will 
I    know  that  In  attention  to  life  Is  the  fullness 
I    of  everything  you  require" 
1        Dr.  Town- end  has  suecested  to  call  a  conr 
I    fercnce   of    leaders    In    the   Nation — Govern- 
ni^nt  officials,  economist.-,  industrial  execu- 
I    tlves,     bankers,     educators.     BClentlsts.     and 
I    clcrgynien-  to   consider   post-war   problemb, 
ic   continue   production   and   prosperity      If 
we    can    attain    lull    production    and    buy- 
li,e    P'lwer    during    war    with    identical    re- 
sou:  ces  which  we  had  during  the  depression. 
I    w!iy  can   we   not   do   It   In   peacetime,  when 
there  is  no  need  of  wasting  for  destruction? 
I   am   glad   to  note   that   the  United   States 
Chamber    of    Cornmerce    and    the    American 
lAjtnufacturers  A.'^.sociatlon  are  planning  for 
post-war  production.     They  do  not  like  Gov- 
I    ernment    bureaus   to   "hamstring"   business, 
but  de-ire  free  enterprise.     We  had  it  after 
the    htst    war    and    during    the    depression. 
When  Industry  fails  to  provide  full  employ- 
ment. Government  must  step  In  to  supple- 
ment it. 

Let  me  quote  the  growing  viewpoint  of 
great  corporations.  General  Electric  Issued  a 
bulletin  2  years  ago  saying;  "If  the  great  cor- 
porations would  get  together  and  see  that 
every  family  In  America  has  an  income  of 
$1,500  per  year,  there  would  be  no  depres- 
sion." David  C.  Prince,  vice  president  of 
General  Electric,  said  recently  at  such  a  con- 
ference; "The  country  needed  consumer  pur- 
cha^'ne  power  to  give  Industry  the  come-back 
It  needed  to  open  Jobs  for  the  unemployed 
In  the  depression  period'  ;  and  added,  "Prob- 
lems of  the  same  magnitude  would  follow  in 
this  post-war  period";  and  he  called  on  indus- 
try to  develop  its  reserve  to  employ  people 
when  the  war  ends:  "If  we  fall  far  below, 
then  the  Governm.ent  will  have  to  pour  In 
lots  of  money,  and  they  will  get  the  money 
right  from  us." 

Henry  Ford  saw  this  a  few  years  ago  when 
he  raised  the  minimum  wages  of  his  em- 
ployees to  $5  per  day  and  later  to  $7  per  day. 


Mass  production  enabled  him  to  cut  the  price 
in  half  s<i  his  employees  and  the  common 
man  could  afford  to  buy  and  run  an  automo- 
bi'e.  Competitors  fallowed,  and  the  public 
WD    served. 

The  Townsetid  national  recovery  plan  fits 
into  this  picture  to  provide  purchasing  power 
for  the  product?  cf  the  farm,  factory,  and 
business  enterprise-  A  leading  politician 
has  recently  stated  that  "the  Townsend  plan 
w.ll  pio.ide  no  new  purchasing  power" 
Well,  let  us  spe  "Hie  3  percent  gro.-s  Income 
tr.x  proi>oscd  by  the  Townsend  bill  on  uU 
income  from  busii'.c.ss.  farms,  wages,  and  sal- 
aries. dlvidend.s  cr  interest,  according  to  our 
best  economist*--,  si.ould  yield  about  ten  bil- 
lion above  exemption.*.  "That  prorated  among 
(>v'.r  nged  above  60  years  of  ase  and  the  totally 
disabled  of  any  a;;e  would  yield  about  $8'J 
per  mon'h  at  present,  but.  geared  as  It  is 
to  our  nati(Mial  income,  wculd  be  ample  for 
a  decent  American  standard  of  living  at  any 
time.  In  normal  times  we  may  safely  assume 
that  150  {)er  month  would  occrvie  to  each 
annmtant  No  strings  tied  to  It,  except  that 
he  mu.-t  be  an  An-ierlcuJi  citizen  and  retire 
from  competition  with  business  and  labor. 
Six  months  after  the  war  he  must  spend  the 
monthly  annuity  within  30  days. 

The  Census  Bureau  report*  that  12  to  13 
percent  of  our  population  is  over  60  years 
of  age.  Some  are  self-sustaining  and  will  not 
call  lor  the  i;enslon  but  about  10  percent  wHl. 
Let  me  compare  in  Kandiyohi  the  iwo  sys- 
tems: Population  26.000  and  10  percent  is 
2,600  annuitant.^  drawing  monthly  550  equals 
$130,000  pt  r  month  or  $1,560,000  annual  in- 
come for  the  country.  During  December  we 
had  £95  ated  dncAing  $23,11  from  our  present 
old-agc-a.'sistance  Sucial  Security,  or  $13,751 
for  the  month.  The  difference  is  Just 
SI  16  249  new  purchnmig  j-iower  monthly  or 
$1.39.r(io()  for  tlie  year  for  Kadiyohl  County. 
Would  our  merchants  and  farmers  welcome 
Eurh  added  buying  power?  There  are  about 
SOO.OfK)  jieople  living  in  the  Seventh  District. 
Thirty  thousand  wcnild  be  eligible  to  pensions 
and  about  118.000  000  would  be  distributed 
among    annuitant!'. 

What  effect  would  a  3-perccnt  gross  Income 
tax  have  on  cur  people?  Ri^hl  no*  we 
have  a  Victory  lax  of  5  percent  which  is  uta- 
borbed  into  a  20-i)ercent  grofrs  Income  (pay- 
as-you-go  taxi  with  cost-of-living  exemption. 
Seme  of  us  have  4  percent  deducted  from  the 
salary  for  retirement  lui.d  with  no  exemption. 
Railroad  pensions  are  based  on  S'j  percent 
from  employees  and  3'j  percent  from  the  em- 
ployer. No  exemption,  S;jclal  Security  is 
based  on  a  contributing  tax  of  one-third  per- 
cent from  the  employees  and  the  employer. 
Now  that  the  veterans  and  disabled  are  to  be 
Included,  Senator  Wacner  of  New  York  in- 
troduced a  bill  calling  for  6  percent  from  the 
wage  earner  and  6  percent  from  the  employer. 
No  exemption.  Why  should  we  complain  on 
the  Townsend  3-percent  gross  income  tax? 
The  first  $100  (considered  living  cost)  is  ex- 
empt monthly  or  $1,200  for  the  year.  Why 
should  anyone  object  to  paying  that  tax  to- 
ward his  own  retirement?  Many  farmers 
and  salaried  people  have  no  provision  for  re- 
tlrem.ent;  why  should  they  object  to  a  3-per- 
cent tax  above  $100  per  month  exemption? 
The  manufacturer  and  merchant  is  able  to 
pass  his  tax  on  to  the  consumer.  A  3-percent 
tax  is  not  paralizing  to  business.  It  may 
slightly  increase  the  cost  of  living  but  should 
be  offset  by  creating  a  cash  market  for  fac- 
tory, farm,  and  merchandise  of  merchants. 
It  should  abolish  the  sales  tax  which  is  run- 
ing  at  the  rate  of  one-third  percent  in  soma 
States  and  up  to  20  percent  on  gasoline. 

Friends  In  the  radio  audience,  is  it  not  • 
fact  that  we  as  people  have  had  our  attention 
centered  on  our  limitations  with  all  of  Its 
ramifications  instead  of  on  abundance  for 
all.     Y'outh   and   even   the   veterans   coming 
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back  frcm  the  armed  s.TVlre  are  liot  culhr.^ 
for  a  dole  or  cliar.'y  bit  Icr  iii  opporti'nry 
for  «>r\ic-e  and  df  vt  loiJijuni.  Tfie  t:crip:jrt.3 
ttU  us  tn.:C  ••A.th.-ut  vision  ii.e  pe  p;e 
p^Tleh  "  On  his  el>;lUi«^"h  b.ithdtiy  Ht-nry 
furd  was  as-ied  what  he  ihuught  vi  prtUt  m 
hu£.r.f&s  He  sa.d:  "1  loL.k  at  prolit  as  B«.ri  - 
Ire  lu  cnr.^uiDcr.  Muiity  u  ii  mea  are  ol 
Value.     It  should  be  servaut,  net  niastcr. ' 

lienry  Kaiser,  the  nited  liidiifit;  :ul:st.  cc  n- 
tr'iju".l;.g  so  »anderri;!ly  to  our  p.o'ducticn 
tlljrl  ii:  (ac-t(>r.e8.  blupbuildlr.C.  ai.d  devcl  p- 
ioki  iitw  indUitnea.  gave  the  Cunimein  e- 
iTieiit  address  at  the  Umverbily  of  Ougtn. 
He  hiild:  "DunnK  the  next  25  years  I  see  the 
greatest  prcspenty  for  our  jjei  pie  which  liii-y 
hn;e  ever  exi>erienced.  Our  p»aoet.me  eilcrt 
must  hrst  supplement  the  worlds  needs,  but 
In  America  the  riches  oi  cur  kciI.  mints, 
and  icres's  murt  be  ccaverted  into  peacetime 
needs  with  the  smne  bicill  and  ambi.lnn  fi;> 
applied  to  our  wartime  needs  '  The  T>.%n- 
Bend  plan  can  coiUiibuie  mightily  in  aiding 
distribution,  providln,';  a  blable  economy  and 
dignified  seci.rity  to  those  v,ho  h;ive  labored 
for  a  generation  to  build  thij  Nation'a 
prosperity. 


Resolution  of  Foreign  Trade  Association 
of  Southern  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  calitorn:.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI-ESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  3.  1913 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  en 
the  Paciflc  coast  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  afU'r  the  war  in  the  Atlantic  is  fin- 
ished there  wil!  be  a  Kiaduil  shift  on  the 
ca.st  coa.st  from  wiutinie  to  peacetime 
production,  while  tlic  Paciflc  coa.'^t  will 
still  be  converllnpr  all  of  its  efforts  toward 
war  production.  In  view  of  this  fact  and 
the  results  after  the  Japanese  have  been 
cleftatcd.  we.  on  the  Pacific  coa5t,  mU5t 
lnii.st  that  there  be  no  discrimination 
against  producers  and  manufacturers. 
This  is  already  Roin;?  on  as  the  Panama 
Canal  Comniision  is  purcha.'-inR  mate- 
rials en  the  Atlantic  coast  and  from  the 
Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States,  not  con- 
fidering  low  bidders  and  isnoimg  the 
Pacific  Coast  States, 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Foreign  Trade  As- 
sociation of  Southern  California; 
Be^olution   relating   to   the   practice    of   the 
Panama    C.'\nal    Commission    of    allotting 
purchases   of  miscellaneous  materials  and 
supplies    required    for    maintenance    and 
const.'uctlon  purposes,  etc..  on  the  Canai 
Zone  to  manufacturers  and  producers  lo- 
cated Rdjacent  to  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
of  the  United  States 

>^'hereas  the  practice  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  MaJ.  Gen.  Glen  E.  Eager- 
ton,  United  States  Army.  Balboa  Heights, 
Canal  Zone,  In  the  purchase  of  materials  and 
supplies  Is  to  send  the  requests  to  B.  F.  Bur- 
dlck,  411  Tenth  Street.  Washington,  who  is 
the  general  purchasing  ofacer,  and  he  sub- 
mits Invitations  for  bids  to  various  manu- 
facturers located  In  different  sections  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  following  Is  an  excerpt  from 
a  letter  written  by  B.  F.  Burdlck.  general 
purchasln.^  ofEcer  of  the  Panama  Canal,  un- 
der date  of  August  6.  1942  (revised  August  2, 
1W3),  to  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 


Cv.ii'.merce,  Na'.itii.il  Eurtau  lI  t;".aii.;.,:cli.  «; 
V.J.  iiin.-;on: 

Until  farther  notice  uU  f.  o.  b.  works 
ord.?rs  w;:i  be  "iiip.ed  on  Cic-vernment  bill  of 
l.idiiig  to  tile  TiiHispoitatlon  Ofifi'-cr.  New 
OrlCiLS  Port  of  Eiiib.trkhtion.  New  Oi leans, 
La,  The  bill  of  lading  shali  be  furnished  by 
the  u.sj  tctor  when  he  has  inip<:cted  ai.d 
p..s-ea  the  mat«.r;,ii   ;  and 

V.'r.ertrfs  the  effe'^t  of  this  letter  has  made 
It  crr:ipu!--ry  for  a;!  sMpments  to  be  ro'.iu-d 
v,d  the  port  of  r>'ew  Or.eai,b.  tliu.s  dtpriving 
P.'.ci.'.c  Coast  m.itiuf;'ciiirer<  cf  durable  com- 
mc-fiiUfcs.  wheth-^r  tht-y  are  lew  bidders  cr  not. 
fr^m  Securing  cr  purtlcipatmg  in  ar.y  cr  the 
CaKrtl  busij.css;  and 

V.'};eieci£  the  na'. ural  rail  and  cceaii  ni'^vc- 
mon;  cf  duiacic  coinni'xil'K's  priduced  in  ti;e 
torritory  west  of  the  Rocky  ?,!i  untams,  par- 
ticularly the  Pacific  Cofc't  States  of  Cali- 
fornia. Ortk,on,  and  Wa»hing-.on  shou'd  be 
throjih  the  ports  of  Lcs  Ai:'f!p.>.  Long  Beach, 
San  Francisco.  Purt'  nd.  Taenia,  and  S..'atile 
to  cjr>erve  trar.sp<.iLation  haulage  to  New 
Oriea;  s.  ai.d 

Where?s  (lllustrntions)  B.  F.  Burdlck,  t,en- 
er,.;  r.i.r' ha-^int;  r:f,ci-r  n  'he  Panama  Canal, 
opei.td  b.ds  under  date  n:  August  14.  19'.3, 
Schedule  No.  7056.  for  50.CK>0  barrels  oi  re- 
nient.  and  under  dat-  cf  Ocu  bcr  25.  194:3. 
Erhedulp  No.  71o9.  !cr  50  roc  bairils  cl  ce- 
ment, and  we  arc  infcimi^d  that  retnrr'.leiS  of 
the  Califi  ri.la  mills,  who  were  the  lew  bid- 
ders, hnd  ■uivised  In  their  bids  and  through 
the  Grace  Line — ftgcn-s  tor  the  War  Shipping 
Admin'strat;on — cf  the  steamship  service 
avtilaiile  from  Pacific  coast  ports  to  t'ke 
care  -.  f  the  quanutits  !n  b',t.h  ca-es.  the  ciders 
were  awarded  to  eastern  cement  mills  for 
movement  \ia  New  Crle-.ns;  and 

W.iere.is  Wjrid  War  Nx  2  has  devrlrped  a 
two-'  ceaii  Navy,  Army.  Air  Corps,  etc.,  and 
a  larfe  mfrcha.nt  marine,  a  rea-n',i::ble  por- 
tion cf  the  Fanana  Canal  rcquiri'mentd  rf 
m.to::a!  and  svp-lirs  should  be  allotted  to 
manu.'arturers.  producers,  etc  ,  in  PaC;flc 
Cl  ast  States  who  are  h.cated  adjaci  lit  to  the 
principal  Pacirtc  coast  ports--Lc»s  Angeles. 
Lcng  Beach,  San  Franc:.sco.  P.  rtland,  Tacoma. 
and  Seatiie — and  the  matter  shculd  be  drawn 
to  the  attention  of  the  Pres.t'.ent  of  the 
U.ilted  St.Ucs.  the  Secretary  cf  War,  the  G  v- 
ernor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Call- 
fcrnia.  Oregon,  and  Wa>'iint:ton  C(jn;?reFsionaI 
repie.-cntauves,  and  th?  general  managers 
of  tne  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  Pcrthoid, 
Tacoma.  and  Seattle  Chambers  of  Coininerce, 
and  the  Governors  rf  the  States  cf  Califur- 
nia,  Oregon,  and  Was'iingtcn.  urging  their 
coipeiatinn  with  the  Interested  partus  that 
the  PacSc  coast  ports  be  u^ed  for  the  move- 
ment of  Pacihc  c-jast  procuict=  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
steamship  service  Is  available,  and  a-,  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  no  siups  ha\e  been  kst 
thruugh  submarine  or  other  \\arfare:  Now, 
therefore,   be   It 

Resolved  by  ihe  board  of  directcrs  of  the 
Foieign  Trade  Assocuition  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, at  a  regularly  aut'ionccd  ricttlily 
meetir.g.  held  mt  Lou  Angeles.  Calif..  Wednes- 
day, NovcTTibcT  10,  1943.  That  a  resolution  was 
adopted  that  the  matter  be  presented  to  the 
President  cf  the  United  Stales,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  C.Ui..I 
Zone,  the  California,  Oregon,  and  Wa£hirg- 
ton  congressional  representatives,  the  gen- 
eral managers  cf  the  Ljs  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Tacoma,  and  Seatt'--  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  and  the  Governors  of  the 
States  cf  California.  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
urging  their  cooperation  \\-ith  the  various 
Government  agencies  that  a  reasonable  pv  r- 
tlon  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commi&sion's  re- 
quirements of  durable  and  other  commodities 
be  allotted  to  Pacific  coast  producers  and 
manufacturers,  especially  when  thpy  are  the 
low  bidders,  and  seme  should  be  routed 
through  Pacific  coast  ports:  be  it  further 

Resolicd,  That  the  president  and  the  execu-    | 
tive  secretary  of  the  Porelga  Trade  Ascocia-    i 


tion  cf  Southern  California  be  authorized  to 
wnte  an  individual  and  personal  le.:v.r  to 
the  Frtsident  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  the  Govcrutr  of  the  PuUHina 
Canal  Zone,  the  Caii.ornia,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  congressional  representatlvea, 
the  general  managers  of  the  Los  Aii-eles,  S.;n 
Francisco,  Portland,  Tacoma.  and  Si-^aiile 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  Governors 
of  the  States  of  Caliioruia,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  urging  ihtir  ccoptratioa  w.h 
the  Interested  Governrnt-nt  bureaus  that  a 
portion  of  the  Panama  Canal  requittments 
of  durable  and  other  commodities  be  allotted 
to  Pacific  const  producers  and  manufactur- 
ers (especially  when  they  are  low  bidders) 
and  routed  through  Phciuc  ccast  ports. 
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Corn  Prices 


EXTENSION 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

cF  niAil'  is 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZ3 

Friday.  December  3.  lSi3 

Mr.  Row  AN.  Mr,  Spe'\ker,  the  fal- 
lowing article,  written  by  Rjbcrt  E.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  Chica.i;o  Times,  November 
28.  1943,  gives  the  O.  P,  A.'s  side  of  tlie 
much-discussed  question  of  raising  com 
prices: 

TO    J1--.F.KET    TO   M '.r.IiZT 

Last  wee'i  farmers  sent  so  many  hogs  to 
the  Chicago  meat,  packing  plants  that  the 
Chicago  hcs  maikeihg  council  had  to  a^k 
fermers  to  give  them  a  breathing  Epell,  The 
fet  hogs  were  goln^  to  market  in  such 
quantities  because  hcg  price's,  accordinp;  to 
O.  P.  A.  charts,  have  been  h:gher  than  thry 
should  be  in  comparison  v,r.h  other  farm 
products. 

While  the  Chicago  slaughter  pens  were 
packed  to  capacity  with  grunting  poriccrs. 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  the  cackling  cf  dis- 
satisfaction from  poultry  growcis  and  ni:cs 
cf  distress  from  da'ry  mt;i  continued  un- 
abated. Eecau'-e  Middle  V/e^t  farmers  have 
found  it  more  profitable  to  turn  their  cmi 
into  pork  Instead  of  selling  it  at  the  O  P  A. 
celling  price  as  dairy  and  poultry  feed,  there 
has  been  a  feed  shortage  for  the  cows  and 
chickens  In  other  part-^  of  the  country.  Of 
course.  In  Congress  and  In  farm  circ'.os.  the 
vrhole  blame  is  placed  on  O,  P.  A.  Tlu^  in- 
fla'ionlsts,  who  want  to  c;:'contii:ue  fc:d 
subsidies  being  used  to  hold  the  line  against 
a  soaring  cost  of  living,  have  ctily  one  an- 
swer to  any  problem — raise  the  pr.ce  Tlieir 
answer  to  the  prrk-vcrsus-chlcksn  priblcm 
wa'^:  Raise  the  O.  P.  A.  ceiling  price  cf  ecru 
so  farmers  wculd  make  as  much  money  stU- 
ing  it  as  feed  as  feeding  it  to  liops. 

P'ld'  m  d-^cs  O.  P.  A  c;et  if;  side  presented 
!n  Congress.  A  tclThcne  call  to  O.  P.  A/s 
consultant.  Richard  V.  Gilbert,  shcv.-s  this 
picture:  The  O.  P  A.  ceiling  price  cf  ccrn  is 
$1  07  a  bushel  at  Chicago,  which  means  less 
than  $1  in  the  Ccrn  Ee:t. 

If  the  farmers  feed  tl-.e  ccrn  to  the  h:^s 
they  pet  more  than  th^y  do  selh.ig  ccrn  on 
the  market.  So  ln  =  te.,d'of  sh;ppit:g  it  to  the 
ciairy  and  poultry-  farmers  on  the  coasts  the 
farmers  have  fed  It  to  hogs  cr  stored  It  in 
bins  hcpmg  the  pressure  thus  built  uo  to 
get  ccrn  prices  rai.'^cd  would  break  *  the 
O.  P  A.'s  ruling  and  the  farmers  would  make 
a  killing. 

Now,  actually,  $1 C7  a  bushel  Is  parity 
price,  which  means  a  fair  return  based  on  the 
present  coit  of  living.  At  that  price,  corn 
is  a  fairly  profitable  venture.  But  this  was 
net  the  nuUn  reason   .Uiy  O.  P.  A.  has  re- 


fused to  raise  the  ceiling.  OP  A 's  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  was:  Don't  raise  the 
price  of  corn— lower  the  price  of  hogs  Hog 
ceiling  prices  were  inordinatDly  high  and  the 
que-tion  at  stake  was:  Shall  all  other  prices 
be  allowed  to  rise  and  break  through  the 
line  set  by  the  President  or  should  hog  prices 
be  lowered.' 

It  corn  prices  were  raised,  the  price  of 
egas,  poultry  and  nulk  would  go  up  Better, 
taTd  O  P.  A  ,  tlUnkm?  about  the  coot  of  living 
and  inflation  Instead  of  farmers'  profits,  that 
pork  prices  be  lowered  instead  of  torn  prices 
hiked 

So.  first  It  was  deterininrd  tiiat  wc  actually 
had  enouuh  ccrn  La.-t  year  we  had  3  1 
billion  bushels  and  3  08  billion  this  year. 
Unrlc  Sam  didn't  want  any  more  corn  The 
land  would  be  better  sowid  with  wheat  and 
.s...ylH..n.s  wn:ch  we  need  Ncx'.  ;t  was 
made  less  profitable  to  sell  overlat  hoes  than 
moderately  fat  ones  and  average  hoi;  weight 
was  reduced  from  255  to  230  pntmds  since 
September.  Thus  kept  250.000.0o0  bushels  of 
corn  irom  the  pi^.-Me,.  If  it  hasn  t  left  the 
cornrritJ.*.  it's  bcciuse  farmers  are  holding 
otit  In  hopes  O  P  A  will  be  ruled  out. 
Wuh  so  man;-  hog.-  In  Chicago  last  week,  tha 
price  would  h  i\e  broken  below  the  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  flt>or-$13  7j  support  p::ce. 
Ner  year's  support  price.  ctTective  a  iter  Sep- 
tember 1944.  has  already  been  reduced  to 
$12  JO  and  faimer^  are  breeding  fewer  sows 
for  next  springs  crop.  This  reduction  Is 
exroeted  to  p.ck  up  another  250.000.003 
buhcis  of  corn 

Mavbc  the  farmers  den  t  like  tliC  O  P  A  's 
methods  of  solving  problems  but  workers 
don't  like  froren  wages,  either.  Stern  as 
they  are.  th"v  are  better  than  rua.iv.ay  in- 
flation with  butter  at   SI  a  pound. 


establishment,  care,  and  maintenance  of  such 
national  cemeteries  in  all  States  for  the 
burial  of  war  veterans.     Be  it 

Resolved  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  earnestly  favor  and  support  H.  R.  3582 
mi^trucimg  our  representative,  the  national 
service  director  in  Washington,  to  request 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  that  a  hearing  be  held  before  that 
conimifcee  on  this  bill,  and  that  our  repre- 
sentative appear  In  support  of  the  proposed 
leglslat.on  urping  the  crmmittee's  favorable 
repurt  on  the  bill  and  tb.eir  lull  supix>rt  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House. 
Subiiiiili.d. 

The  Military  Orler  or 

THE  Purple  Heakt. 
Frank  Haley, 

\ati0nal  Service  D:rec:ur, 


National  Cemeteries 


EXTKNSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  FARLE  D.  WILLEY 

or  de:  AW^RF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridnv.  Dcccmhcr  3.  1912 

Ml'.  WILLEY,  Ilr.  Speaker,  it  i."^  to  be 
hoped  lliat  the  Committee  on  Military 
Aft'iiu-P  of  the  Hou.'-e  can  find  the  time 
for  consideration  of  the  subject  of  na- 
tional miht.ir.v  cemeteries.  Plans  should 
certainly  be  made  now  to  advance  the 
national  ceinetery  idea:  many  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  are  interested.  As 
an  exarni-Ie,  there  is  included  as  a  part 
of  tins  ex'en.sion  of  remarks  a  reso- 
lution: 
Resolution  fid:)'-ted  by  the  national  executive 

committee   ms-'tinti  Military  Order  of  the 

Purple  Heart,  at  mectinq;  held  in  Chicago. 

N^^v'ember  20  and  21.  1943 

Whereas  many  of  the  Statfs  withm  the 
United  States  are  at  prc.-ent  witiiout  na- 
tional cemeteries  for  the  buri.'l  of  war  vet- 
erans; and 

Whereas  Con.rress  Vns  tailed  to  heretolore 
enact  Icftisla'ion  au*hf.r;zi:m  and  directing 
tlir  S?crctarv  of  War  to  acquire  suitable  sites 
for  the  establn-hment  of  national  cemeteries 
in  all  States:  and 

Whereas  the  neces.Mty  for  such  national 
cemeteries  is  daily  becoming  more  urgent 
owms  to  the  ad;ied  miUloms  of  veterans  from 
tlie  i)re;-<ent:  World  War  No.  2:  and 

Whereas  there  is  n  >v.-  bef;.ro  Congre?."-  H  R 
3582  introduced  by  the  H-n  Eaf.ie  D  WiiiEV. 
which  bill,  if  passed,  will  inandate  the  Sv«  r?- 
tary  of  War  to  ucquire  suitable  sites  lor  the 


Flag  Presentation  at  Pearl  iiarbor 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  RIDER  FARRINGTON 

DEtECATE  FROM  H  \WAn  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  3.  1943  i 

Mr.  FARRINGTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
maiks  m  the  Reccrd  I  include  therein  an 
account  appearing  in  the  Honolulu  Star 
E'.illetin  of  November  17.  1943,  of  a  cere- 
mony at  Pearl  Harbor  in  which  Roar 
Admiral  William  R.  Furlony,  comman- 
dant of  tlie  Unittd  States  navy  yard,  and 
brother  of  Roeert  Gr.\nt  Furlo?«g,  of 
Pennsylvania,  received  a  Hawaiian  flag  in 
commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  King 
Kc.lakaua  who  was  responsible  for  the 
trr.itv  und'^r  which  the  United  Sta'es 
first  obtained  coaling  rights  at  this  great 
naval  base. 

PACF».NTr.Y  KrvivED  As  Banner  of  Old  IUwaii 
Is  Presented  to  CHA3 
In  :  ceremony  replete  with  the  color  and 
paiteantry  o'.  old  Hawaii,  and  which  witnessed 
a  reuuicn  of  dignitaries  32  years  after  the 
first  United  States  warship  of  appreciable 
size  eitered  Pearl  Harbor,  the  flag  of  Hawaii 
was  raised  In  the  Hall  cf  Flags  in  Civilian 
Housing  Area  3  at  Pearl  Harbor  Tuesday 
night  It  was  a  scene  that  will  etamp  it-^elf 
vividly  on  the  minds  of  thore  who  witnessed 
it.  Pa'-t  and  present  was  mingled  In  the 
gathering  of  di.'tinguished  guests  who  paid 
honor  to  the  flag  that  had  woven  into  Us 
furl<;  The  rnmantic  and  enchanting  h. story  of 
the'^e  isiands. 

PRE.SENTED    BY    KAI 

Presentation  of  the  flag  was  made  by 
Ernest  K  Kal.  Acting  Governor  of  Hawaii,  in 
the  presence  of  an  assembly  of  Hawaiian  so- 
cieties that  included  the  Daughters  and  Sons 
cf  Hawaiian  Wariiers.  Kaahumanu  Society, 
Kale  o  Na  Ahl  o  Hawaii,  and  the  Order  of 
Kamehameha,  Hawaii  chapter  1. 

Prcrcnting  the  flag  to  P.ear  Admiral  W,l- 
ham  R  Furlong.  United  States  Navy,  ccm- 
mardant  of  the  ^arl  Haibo'  Navy  Yard.  Mr. 
Kai  =ald: 

-This  flag  is  unique  In  that  It  nnt  only  rcp- 
re.-eiit.^  the  most  iec?ntly  incorporated  and 
Integral  part  of  our  Nation,  but  it  represents 
a  T  ntory  whose  history  as  an  ir.c:' pendent 
nation  extends  over  a  much  longer  peric  d  of 
tmie  than  that  of  any  ether  single  part  of 
the  Union." 

Accepting  the  flag.  Admiral  Furlong  !-aid 
the  fust  Unred  S-ates  warship  cf  consider- 
able siee  to  eater  the  Pearl  Hi.rbor  Channel 


after  i:   liad  been  dredged  was  the  armored 

cruiser  CiU.'orr.ia.    That  was  on  December  14, 
1911 

"There  is  pre-ent  tonieht."  he  continued. 
•MaJ  Gen.  Ross  E  Roweil.  commanding  the 
murine  aircraft  wing.  Pacific,  who  was  a  I'.cu- 
tcnant  of  marines  serving  on  the  C'a.'i/orria 
at  tiiat  time  Licuienant  Rowell  took  the 
3-ir.ch  field  gtii.s  fi-in  the  Califo  -iiti  ashore 
at  Pearl  Haibor  and  fired  the  salute  as  the 
CaUfomia  came  in. 

M'.NY   WERE   ABOARD 

■  Al.-o  on  board  the  California  at  that  tinie 
were  Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  F  Dllhnstham.  wno 
arc  present  this  evening.  It  v.as  Mr.  Dil- 
lingham's company  that  dredged  the  channel, 
and  it  Is  he  who  has  taken  a  major  part  m 
most  of  the  impruvements  of  tlie  chaVnel  and 
har'oor  tmee  thm  time. 

"Also  on  board  the  Ca/!/or?iifl  th..t  diw  .  and 
present  with  us  thn-.  evening,  are  Vice  Admiral 
and  M.«  Robert  L  Ghc^rmley.  fonner  d  v- 
ernor  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Frear,  former  Ch.ef 
.Tustice  and  Mi.'"  A  G.  M  Rcber.-ton.  Mr  ami 
Mrs.  A  lewis  Jr..  Vice  Admiral  W.  L.  Calhcun. 
and  lotmer  Senator  Jc  hn  C   Lrne 

•And  miw  5*5  years  after  King  Kalaknu\ 
acrred  to  th'^  r<:tabli!-lim.ent  cf  a  cosling  and 
repair  base  at  Pearl  Harbor,  there  are  assem- 
bled here  tcnlrht  hur.dicds  e  1  men  Imm  e\ei:,' 
S-atc  of  the  Union  who  wcik  r.t  Pearl  Haih.  r 
m  the  p'o.^ecution  of  the  war:  thev  are  luie 
in  the  Hall  of  Flags  to  nceive  tlie  flag  '  f 
Hawaii  and  to  add  it  to  the  flags  from  their 
State":. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  cmrrs 

•Th(re  arc  present,  tec,  the  d:s-e'.id;'nt.-  (  f 
the  kings  and  chieis  and  eaily  people  of 
Hawaii. 

•■There  are  with  us  al.so  men  and  worren 
whose  lathers  were  the  suaar  planters,  busi- 
nessmen, and  prulcssioiuii  men  wh  ■  t.ek  ;,n 
active  part  m  Ka'.vaiian  atlaus  in  the  t.me  of 
Kma  Kalak,;Ua 

•The  fathers  of  seme  of  these  pro.-ent  went 
to  Washington  to  negotiate  tlie  treaty  ef 
Mint  xatlon 

•'There  ate  j^icei.t  the  cr.mmander  m  rhSei; 

cf  the  Pacific  FieU  and  Pacific  Ocean  niets, 

the  commandaie  general,  Uniteci  Slates  Aimy 

j    forces,  central  Pacific  area,  and  otli.r  higli- 

I    ranking  officers. 

"In  accepting  this  flag  of  na-.\aii  on  the 
birthday  of  the  kiug  who  authorized  the  ti.^e 
of  Peail  Harbkr.  I  am  impressed  with  tlie 
thought  of  hew  greatly  do  the  act-;  cf  one 
reneraticn  affect  the  life  and  welfare  cf 
gcnertitions  to  ccme." 

Hcmcr  Tyson  was  m.aster  of  ceremon.cs. 

B^ND.     CirBS    rNTEr.TAlN 

B.'lore  the  ceremony,  the  gatheitn?  was  rn- 
tertaincd  by  a  cencert  bf  the  Royal  Hawa'um 
Band  under  the  direction  c.f  Eandn.astr>-  D  - 
menico  Moro.  and  by  songs  by  the  boys'  and 
girls  flee  clubs  of  the  Kamenamcha  sch'-^eis 
directed  b;-  Frank  P.  Kernehaii  and  Ml;  s 
Laora  E    Brown,  re s.^ectiveiy. 

Af'er  the  presentation,  the  Hawai  an  G.rls" 
Gl'^e  Club,  und?r  the  direction  of  Mi.ss  Julia 
Doyle,  and  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Band  Glee 
Cli'ib,  direc'ed  by  Mke  Hanaui,  entertained. 

The  playinn  of  tlie  national  an'lum  by  Ihs 
band  closed  the  prog! am. 

S^)onEors  from  the  eight  Hawai'.m  Islands 
rept-e.'^ented  at  the  presentation  -ee.  Mrs 
Rose  Vivian  Kinney,  Oahu:  Miss  Roberta 
Winn  Apaka  Hawaii:  Miss  Marjorle  Kanae. 
Maui:  Mi.s  Le:la  Hohu.  Mole-kai.  Miss  Flor- 
ence Akma,  Kauai:  Miss  Pearl  Sousa.  Lanai: 
I.fi.'-s  Elizabeth  Eeiine.  Nuhau,  and  Miss  Julia 
Stewart,  Kahoola-Ae 

The  commitieM  <  n  arr.-ingemcr.ts  ncludei 
Ji,hn  C  Lane  George  Mossman.  Henry  A. 
Nye.  Jolm  R  Dc-ha.  William  K.  Tavicr.  Wil- 
liam Chung  H":n,  Jr  and  Commander  J  hn 
H    Ki.iijicter.  United  States  Naval  Rr>s.-r-.e. 

Kr-pre.'*!itinCT  the  s  .cictits  as  e-ffirers  were 
Princesj:  David  Kawananakoa,  regent  of  Kale 
O  Na  Ah:.   Miss   Ei^Jier  Ainoa,  pres-.u-iii   i-I 
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lla>  O  Na  AUi;  Mls.«  Lahllahl  Webb,  pirsidcnt 
ol  Kaahumsnu  6<5Clety,  nnd  Wilfred  K  Rlch- 
p.-ils'in,  presid;iit  cl  the  Order  of  Kame- 
fcameha 

Dr  H'^mcr  S  Birr.pe.  rr'.nclpnl  In  chare** 
of  th^  Kamphamena  schools,  also  contributed 
to  the  prigram. 


Statement  of  R.  J.  Thomas,  President  of 
U.  A.  W.,  C.  I.  0.,  on  Brewster  Aircrait 
Plants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF    MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fiiday.  December  3.  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wi.sh  to 
Incorporate  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  have 
received  from  R.  J.  Thomas,  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  A.  W..  C.  I.  O.,  and  which 
letter  was  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the 
s"bcommit»ee*of  the  House  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  investigating  the  Brew- 
ster aircraft  problems.  This  letter  is 
very  informative  and  enlightening  rjid 
contains  valuable  facts  which  I  feel 
should  be  made  available  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hou>  J. 

The  letter  follows: 

Unittd  AtrroMOBiLE.  Aiiicii.\rT. 
AcmcrT  TfKAL  Implfmewt  Wokk- 
-Rs  or  A.MERiCA  (U.  A.  W  -C   I   O  ) , 

Noi^mber  28,  1943. 
Hon   P  H    Diir*HT, 

Chairman.  Subcorimittee 

Hovse  Committee  on  Labor, 
Waxhington.  D  C 
I  hBv?  your  telegram  of  November  17,  In 
which  >Tiu,  fir  the  secord  f.me.  decline  to 
permit  me.  hs  prcsidrtu  of  the  International 
Union.  United  Automobile,  Aircraft,  and  Ag- 
r.cultura!  Implement  Workers  of  America, 
CIO.  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee 
which  hns  been  liivestir;ating  production 
pn.5blcm5  In  the  plants  ct  Brewster  Aircraft 
Corp^Tatlon. 

Y>;ur  sT'itemer.t  that  I  "have  had  nc  direct 
cr  indirect  connection  with  Brewsier".  is  m- 
accurati  as  '  cuuld  have  shown  to  your  satis- 
lacticn  had  your  ci-flamiltce  nrt  arbitrarily 
rrfu^-od  me  tiie  right  to  a  heailng.  It  so 
hiipper.s  that  I  uelptd  m^i  t;a:e  and  wa^  one 
of  the  s.cnatories  c'  the  1J^9  c.  ntract  between 
the  Brewitor  Acior.au'.ic.w  CorporaflLin  and 
Brpwsier  L'-ral  363.  D.  A.  W -C.  I.  O  Since 
Ti.jt  t.me  I  have  h  id  several  occasions  to 
acqua.nt  aiyseif  \\i;h  specific  pixWcms  In- 
vilviji"^  the  Erewsttr  coarract.  In  the  &nA 
EiLiiysis  I  am  the  chui  spoliCEm-in  I>-r  the 
Brcw3ter  workers  as  well  a*  all  Chcr  member.! 
cf  the  U  A.  W  -C.  I  O.  I  ihrreroie  fcei  It 
w«s  ccripleiciy  un/;iir  and  net  In  the  best 
Interests  of  an  Imp.  rt.^a»  iuvesti.;a;icu  fcr 
your  ccaiiuittce  to  refuse  to  hear  me. 

Fur.I'cnr.i.  re.  1  can!i;t  subsciibe  to  your 
s'.^'.i  :v.~in  that  your  i:ivest:g.ni<..ii  has  limited 
I'^df  purely  t)  pioduction  prebloniij  m  Uia 
fcrew>  cr  plants.  Members  cf  your  corn- 
eal.te;-  as  well  Es  seme  wituciics  before  it, 
were  p.Tmuttd  tu  stray  far  irim  the  subject 
purrx^rtediv  ur.der  Investigation.  You  per- 
m.-.^^-d  ar^umeii  s  in  favor  of  the  open  shjp; 
ycu  permit :ed  c.it;c;.'=n-i  of  the  Warner  Act 
and  the  War  Lubcr  Board;  ycu  permiUed 
p.t..'!rks  on  fca'uies  cf  Er.'wster  contracts 
uh  ch  a:e  cciiimon  to  must  labcr-mana^re- 
0'.-^:it  c:-".*r3c:o  in  cur  country;  you  entered 
LaIo   pergonal   matters  whicU  you  failed  to 


fhow  had  any  connection  whatever  with  pro- 
duction at  Brewster.  Your  refusal  to  hear 
nie,  even  on  the  ni'stalien  supp<  .sitioii  tiiat  I 
hau  no  direct  information  on  the  Brt crater 
eituation  has.  therefore,  no  legitimate  J'lsti- 
ficatlon. 

Your  refusal  to  hear  me,  tccether  with  the 
readini?  of  'he  testimony  beicre  your  com- 
mittee, leads  me  to  fcl  that  the  inve:  tica- 
t'.-^n  which  you  have  conducted  amnct  ac- 
curately be  called  a  sincere  ciT.rt  to  improve 
prcducti';n  m  the  Brewster  plants. 

I  will  grant  that  ycu  have  prociucrd  a  lar.^? 
anv..unt  cf  infurmati  n  desiiug  with  rta--o.is 
for  lack  cf  greater  p:cduc;;',:i  at  Brewster. 
bu'  you  have  aUo  permitttd  ycu:  iiiqu  rv  to 
cieceiierate  into  a  labor-baititig  cSair  which 
could  nut  he'.p  but  have  the  eJcct  of  viti- 
ating, perhaps  ccmpletely  nuUifying.  the 
ccn-tructive  features  of  tlie  hearings. 

Aiiv  fiur-miudtd  pciscn  rtadiug  the  testl- 
m>'ny  would  be  struc'ic  unir.tcilateiy  with  the 
ptis.stency  w.th  which  you  tiled  to  badgt-r 
W!t:!e'-=ps  v.ho  dd  not  a^r-e  with  ycu,  tried 
to  misinterpr-?'  their  remark^,  and  tried  time 
ai.d  aiT.in  to  put  in  the  mouths  cf  witnesses 
att;.clu  on  the  Bieuster  Iccal  union  which 
they  d:d  net  desire  to  mAk'\ 

Your  examiitation  of  three  union  spckcs- 
me.  V. lv:n  ycu  ch'  'se  to  h^-  ;r.  Mp-?rs.  Thomas 
V.  DeLcrenzj.  Paul  J.  Kreb.'.  pn.d  G:ibr!el  J. 
D  Angelis.  was  accompanied  throuni.out  by 
buTiymg.  by  thrrjts.  by  pe:-r:.al  abiKe.  and 
by  Imrugning  cf  motives.  I  have  no  dosire 
to  justify  Mr.  D-.  Lc  rrnzos  answers  cii  ceitain 
questionnaires,  but  I  maintain  that  you  did 
nr-t  prt)ve  in  any  way  that  any  of  his  ficts 
reflected  in  rny  way  on  Mr.  DeLorenzo's 
record  as  the  leader  of  the  Brewster  local,  or 
his  efforts  to  maintain  production  in  the 
Brewster  plants 

By  contr:i.'-t  with  the  ahr.sive  mar.ner  in 
which  you  Interrogated  wltnrsscs  wliLi  did  not 
agree  with  you,  ycu  were  most  Kind  and  ."so- 
licitous of  those  witnesses  who  sujportcd  the 
apparently  prx^oncelved  conclusion  of  the 
committee  In  view  of  these  lacts  I  am  cuu- 
Elrained  to  observe  that  your  commitiee  was 
only  secondarily  Interested  in  Bre';vst>  r  pro- 
duction, and  primarily  considered  Itself  a 
"hanging;  committee"  for  the  Brewster  local 
union  in  particular  and  the  labcr  movement 
of  the  coimtry  in  general. 

Reading  the  testimony.  I  was  sh^ck^'-d  to 
learu  ttiac  you  refused  to  display  any  interest 
lu  i>r  make  any  e.Torc  to  obtain  prcbably  the 
moet  autlioritative  survey  of  em;ilu;>incnt  eiid 
production  problems  of  the  Long  Lland  City 
Brewater  plant.  I  refer  to  the  investigatica 
by  the  Division  of  Atanpower  U'ili?iit.wn  cf 
the  Manpower  Comraiseion.  re-  ion  2A  S.nce 
your  Committee  failed  to  vii-.t  the  plant,  or 
send  il6  own  investigators  intci  the  plant,  it 
seerrui  to  me  that  you  mifhi  at.  Ua^t  g.v» 
cons.diTation  to  a  thorough  investigation 
which  «3*  made  by  anctlicr  Goverr.aient 
agency 

Tlie  det'^rmlnati'.n  of  yottr  c.  mmittte  to 
b.ir_out  rnv  f:ict^  whxh  would  cot  serve  tu 
blacken  Br.^wstcr  v.crkers.  tl.  >.r  ui.lcn.  and 
their  Icacleis.  is  evidenced  als-j  by  your  re- 
fr;-al  to  receive  in  evidence  h:i  1  mnhe  p.irt 
cf  the  testimony  a  careful,  detailed,  objrctive 
report  n:..de  by  la>:iir  mcnib  rs  of  the  Bre-v- 
stcr  labar-nv»;i2g^a.ent  prcducticn  ccmmit- 
tce. 

I  urg?  that  in  all  fairness  these  two  reports 
bo  nir.de  part  of  the  record-  cf  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  comuiittee,  -nd  gi\cii  tlieir 
merited  ccnsicleration  In  y-^ir  fir.al  report. 

On  the  bas.s  of  these  two  reports,  and  on 
the  biuiis  cf  testimony  by  cfSecfs  cf  the 
United  Starrs  N..vy  and  officers  of  the  Brew- 
ster Aeiciiiutijal  Corpur«.i.  a.  it  Is  cbvtcus 
tliat  th?  pr;!Cli'et:on  dcacliitc  es  which  pre- 
vailed In  the  Brewster  plants  caji  in  no  way 
be  charged  to  Local  2C5.  U.  A.  W  -C.  I.  O.  Ou 
the  ccntriiry.  It  Lpi;ears  tiiat  procujticn  fail- 
ures were  the  responsibility  of  the  man.^ge- 
ments,  and  cf  tlie  Navy  Department  its..: 
Which  sponsored  some  ol  the  miuii'^cmeuls, 


(        In   tl.is   conr.ecticn.   I   w.iuld   dirC'-'t    ycur 
\    attention   particulurly   to    the   testim-  ny    of 
I    I  It.  Riiph  Sillier,  a  former  p'esidtnt  of  Erew- 
Fter    Aeronautical    Corporation,    who    seated 
1    tl'at  the  ccmjtanv  set  about  making  planes 
,    wi'hc  lit  blU'^prints  ai'd  without  eii'jmecrlng. 
I       Mr   Sinper  said:   "Tiiere  have  been  no  air- 
pl.ii.es  oi  'liat  oe.'itr::  there  ii,.b  been  no  engi- 
,    n?crine  data  of  any  kind  other  than,  as  I  .'..y, 
I    a  rouph  sketch  and  this  moclc-up;  so  that  you 
can  readily  sec  we  were  gcing  into  pn  ductlcn 
I    en  sor.ietiilng  that  did  not  exist."     The  ccn- 
f uilon  v.hlch  rr  ;ulted  from  this  prepcstercus 
'    fcitiuit;r:i    sh.culd    L":'    viiuicrst:\ndab!e    to    all 
rcasoiiibl?   men.     Mr.  Frederick   Riebel.   an- 
other former  j  resident  of  Brewster,  told  ytur 
committee    that   engineering    changc-s    num- 
bered from  500  to  1,200  per  week.     Mr.  Riebel 
also   indicated   that    there   was    ccnskierable 
labor  hoarding  at  the  plant.     It  was  alac  tes- 
tiSed  that  the  Sow  cf  materials  was  irretiu'ar 
nnd  inadequate  and  that  the  piiysical  lay-cut 
cf  th;'  Ixini:;  Liar.d  City  plant  was  lar  from 
conducive  to  t.p  piodu'tion. 

In  view  cfthe.-e  circumstance.'^.  I  do  net  see 
h'-w  any  labor  union  c^'Uid  be  lield  lesponsi- 
ble  for  productit>n  fhilures.  Under  the  cir- 
cum.-tancep  rec-ted  to  yiur  committee,  there 
can  be  no  les.tmiato  charge  made  ol  loriing 
on  the  part  of  WTrktM?,  I  have,  at  times, 
worked  In  mn.ss-productirn  plants,  and  I 
know  that  b.id  enumcering  and  lack  cf  pans 
give  workers  no  alternative  but  txxational 
Idleness.  This  was  obviously  true  in  tiie 
Brewster  Long  Island  City  plant.  What  hap- 
pened there  cannct  prcp'rly  be  called  loafing; 
m(  re  ct  .-recti y  It  si  ould  be  labeled  "enforced 
ialenes.=  ."  for  which  the  management  was 
solely  Tcsp'  nsible. 

I  r?Ject  a,«  unsound  and  unfair  the  sustres- 
tion  that  workers  prefer  Idleness  to  moetuig 
fair  producf.'-in  stand. ird.=  :  had  numbers  cf 
ycur  committee  any  experience  with  ma-^s- 
produetion  plant.-,  thcv  wi.iild  know  that 
idl'-tiess,  under  these  cir<?uinstance?,  is  mere 
riiificult.  more  wearing,  en  the  worker  than 
activity. 

Your  committee  devoted  a  great  amount 
of  tune  at  Us  hearings  to  an  att..ck  on  fea- 
tures of  the  contract  which  covered  the  Br-w- 
ster  workers.  These  contracts  were  signed  by 
the  managen>ents.  as  well  is?  the  Brewster 
Idcal.  In  your  att.^ck  on  some  features  c.f 
these  contracts,  as  I  said  beiore.  you  do  ntit 
merely  attack  the  Biiw.=  ter  local  but  you 
attack  and  seek  to  undermine  similar  ccn- 
tractf  which  cover  the  majn:ity  of  our  coun- 
iry's  13OOO0C0  organized  work-rs. 

You  s«»em  to  ascribe  production  deficien- 
cies to  "he  union  Bh<^).  and  the  rrquiremrnt 
that  all  workers  shall  as  condition  of  their 
employment,  be  members  of  the  union.  I 
muit  remind  you  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
union-siii.p  contracts  are  fairly  common  lu 
our  Country  and  exjst  in  plants  wb  se  p  o 
ductlon  not  even  yuur  committee  c<  uld  find 
grounds  to  criticize.  The  union  Fhop  is  're 
ult'matp  form  of  rec-i^nition  which  a  labor 
unii  a  can  obtain,  and  Is  necessr.ry  If  the 
union  is  to  fully  accept  Us  respousibiiities 
for  maintaining  smooth  labcr  rtiations  and 
continuous  production. 

Your  conrinit'ee  devoted  much  time  to 
attacking  the  shop-sttwa.d  fijotvni  wlu;:i 
exists  in  the  Brewster  piUits.  YuUr  mem- 
bers take  pi'.rticula.  objection  to  the  faet 
tiiat  stew.irds.  on  ccinpar.y  tui.e.  h-nc.le 
labor  proLdtms  for  the  workeis.  Your  ob- 
jection to  this  pruceouie.  which  is  also  com- 
mon Ln  labor-mun.4^cmcut  c,n tracts  rcvea.s 
that  you  tio  net  have  even  an  elemental y 
conception  of  the  role  cf  shop  slevarcls. 
The  handling  and  adju.itmeu«^  of  en.ployee 
gr.e-.aiices  is  an  integral  purl  cf  the  piob- 
lem  of  maiutainiitig  continuous  productlou 
in  the  plant.  It  Is  ju-:t  as  im^crtaut  to  kc^p 
tue  labor  force  working  smoo.hly  as  it  Is  -o 
keep  machinery  and  equipmcat  in  function- 
ing Older.  Since  meintenrmce  of  machini.-y 
is  a  cost  preperly  charged  to  manaj:;:n  :;t, 
&o,  also,  the  cost  of  maintaining  labor-rela- 
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tlons    machinery    should    be    borne    by    the 
management. 

Y'our  committee  has  sought  to  arraign  the 
uni  >n  on  the  alleged  charge  that  it  dictated 
hiriiig  and  blocked  the  discharge  of   lncc<m- 
petent  employees.     You  sought  to  ccnivey  the 
iinpresMon  before  a.-ccrtatning  the  facti  that 
the  local  union,  or  Mr,  DeLorcnzo,  were  exe- 
cuting some  sort   ot  dictatorship   that   tied 
the  hands  of  the  manaeemcnt  and  caused  it 
to    retain    incompetents    on    the    pay    roll. 
Members  of  your  committee  persisted  in  this 
charge,     although     figures     furnished     you 
showed   that   this  w.i-~  clearly   not  the  ca.-e. 
The  testimony  of  witn^ss-s  wh'j  Nwre  in   a 
position  to   know   the   facts   disproved   such 
contentions.     For    instance,    you.    as    chair- 
man of  the  committee,  declared  to  Mr   Sing- 
er-   "Y'ou    could    not    hire    without    getting 
permt-slon  from  Mr   DeLorenzo.  according  to 
that  contract."     Mr  Singer  replied:   'T  do  not 
think   that   was   toe   ca.^e."     You   then   per- 
sisted: 'They    had    you    eive    him    a   li?t    of 
whom  they  intended  to  fire;  they  'lud  to  give 
it  to  the  union  bclore  they  hired  '     Dc.-pite 
vour  unfair,  leading  question.  Mr.  Smeer  re- 
plied-   "Well,  we  never  did  that."     At  a  later 
point  Mr.  Sin;;er  said:  "We  hired  anyone  we 
could  i;(t  duruiK  the  time  I  was  there." 

As  I  have  said,  the  fiL;ure.'^  -upplied  ycu  by 
the  spokesman  for  the  local  union  further 
dlsorovcd  your  contention  that  the  contract 
saddled  the  m-diiat'ements  with  woikers  who  | 
♦should  properly  have  been  discharged.  Your 
commiltce  was  oflered  copies  of  the  com- 
puiV^  official  d.schart'e  slips,  which  Irdicated 
that  during  a  U-nvui'h  period  there  were 
f.cm  1  500  to  2.000  discharges.  (Ycu  rdu-ed 
to  accept  this  ov.deiue  i  The  Brewster  Cor- 
poration then  employed  13,000  workers.  I 
believe  this  heavy  turn-over  should  set  at 
rest  any  charges  that  the  contract  clause  cov- 
erii,'-  di.-charges  operated  to  any  eppreciabie 
extent  In  restricting  functions  of  the  man- 
atienient. 

Y  ai  are  of  course,  aware  ot  the  fact  that 
the  d.scharge  clause  has  now  been  modified 
m  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  the  I.  cal  union 
of  eome  of  its  prev.cus  powers.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  remarks  of  seme  of  the  members 
of  vour  committee  at  the  hearing,  your  com- 
mittee I?  not  batistied.  This  again  leads  m.e 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  not  so  much  al- 
leged union  melpractires  to  which  your  com- 
mittee  objects  but  rn'her  to  the  existence  of 
the  union  m  the  plai.ts  ol  the  Brewster 
Corporation. 

Your  comm.ttef  devoted  mtich  time  also 
to  -^  dt-.cu.ssion  of  strike.s  and  slow-downs  In 
the  Brew.ster  pK.i.'s.  1  w.-.nt  to  make  it  per- 
fect Iv  clear  that  the  international  union, 
U  a"  W -C.  I  O.,  is  ab.=olutcly  opposed  to 
strikes  in  wnrtime.  We  have  voluntarily 
piven  a  pledge  to  forego  our  right  to  strike  so 
long  as  the  war  continues.  I  chailentie  any 
member  of  the  committee  to  show  where  a 
stiike  was  called  or  authorized  by  the  U  A. 
W  -C  I.  O  I  know  that  .'cme  strikes  have 
c.ccurif-d.  In  m^.'St  c;>--p.=;  these  st(  ppages  of 
work  have  been  caused  by  lailure  of  man- 
B-enient  to  hve  up  to  its  responsioilii:es. 
n"^  vertheleifi  in  all  instances.  Including  those 
at  Bewster  plants,  the  international  union. 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  locals,  has  always 
succeeded  In  terminating  such  stoppages. 

I    believe  th°  rood  f-a.th   of   the  Erew-'tcr 
local    with   rcG.ad   to   carrying   out    the   "no 


strike  '  pledge  is 


sh.-.vn  bv  the  fact  that  'he 


local  has  invested  its  strike  fund  in  War 
bonds  Certainly,  if  the  local  union  contem- 
plated ignoring  the  "no  strike"  plcdse,  it 
Would  not  have  diverted  its  strike  fund,  but 
would    have    kept    it    int.»ct    for   its    original 

pui  pose. 

In  the  strike  vhuh  resulted  fiom  the  treat- 
ment of  the  guards  m  tiie  Hatbero  plant,  as 
v.-ell  a=  m  other  circumstances  which  brought 
interiupticn  of  work  In  Ercw.-ter  plants,  I 
have  always  ar.ked  the  officers  of  the  local  to 
brinj  f-liou*  resumption  of  production,  and 
th°y  have  in  i:ll  r.-.ses  coopei.ued  to  the  best 
of  their  ab.lity. 


Y'our   committee   made   much   of   the   fact 
that   the   Brewster  local    sought   a  voice   on    i 
recommendations  for  selective-service  defer-    | 
ments  fcr  essential  workers  In  the  plants.     I    i 
have    no    apoloey    to    make    for    this.     The    j 
local    was    merely    following    some    excellent 
sugcestions     on     policy     v^-hich     have     t>een 
clearly  enunciated  by  Cen.  Lewis  B   Hershey. 
Director  of  Selective  Service 

Were  your  committee  not  Intent  upon 
smearing  tiie  Ercv.stcr  Iccal.  and,  Incl- 
dentallv.  the  rest  cf  the  labor  movement,  you 
C(iUld  find  more  than  sufficient  testim.ony 
given  at  the  hearines  to  Justify  the  con- 
clusion that  la!>cr  was  not  the  factor  respon- 
sible for  tlie  failure  cf  production.  Ycu  have 
been  informed  that  the  production  record  m 
the  Newark  plant  of  the  Brewster  Coipora- 
tion  was  highly  satisfactory,  yet  this  plant 
operated  under  the  same  contract  a»d  under 
the  sam.e  set  of  officers  that  prevailed  at 
L<ing  Island  City  and  Hattaoro  plants. 

In  tills  coiinectlcn.  I  would  reier  you  aUo 
to   the    testimony    of    Rear    Admiral    Svdney 
Kraus,  of  Lt.  J.  J,  Reynolds,  Jr  .  and  of  other 
witnesses.     These    witnesses    refused    to    be 
pressured    by    n. embers    of    your    committee 
into  statini:  that  the  contract  of  Local  365 
w-as  a  major  cause  for  tlie  lack  of  production. 
Rear  Admiral  Kraus  stated,  "I  do  not  say 
that  the   union  contract,  or  the   union  was 
solely  or  singly  responsible  fur  the  condition 
th5t  ex  sted."     Aiialn  he  stated,  "Labor  Is  by 
no  means  solely  responsible   for  the   condi- 
tions that  crew  up  in  the  Brcw-ster  organiza- 
tion."    Admiral  Kraus  put  hls_  finger  on  one 
of  the  sore  spots  of  the  Situa"tion,  when  he 
Slated.   "Brewster  wage  scales  were  low  and 
remained  Iww.  and  contributed  to  bad  morale 
for  a   long  time."     In   this  connection,  Ad- 
m.lral  Kraus  declared  also,  "They   (the  man- 
acemeiit)    got  away  for  a  considerable  time 
with  a  wage  scale  that  was  below  par.     That 
cor.ditlcn  cannot  exist  indefinitely  and  retain 
either  an   adequate  or  a  contented  force  of 
employees."     These    fair    statements    so    an- 
noyed your  committee  that  one  of  its  mem- 
bers permitted  himself  to  tell  the  Admiral. 
"I  think  you  know  a  great  deal  you  are  not 
telling  " 

Lt  Jamf^s  Reynolds.  Jr  .  who  Is  naval  in- 
dustrial adviser  to  the  general  inspector  ot 
naval  aircraft,  eastern  district,  gave  testi- 
mony similar  to  that  of  Admiral  Kraus.  Lieu- 
tenant Reynolds  felt  it  fair  to  say,  "I  don't 
think  Thomas  DeLxjrenzo  and  those  other 
men  are  quite  the  scoundrels  they  are  being 
painted  "  He  added.  "In  my  opinion  the 
fault  really  rests  with  manJgement,  way  back. 
In  my  oplV.ion  If  you  have  capable  manage- 
ment" yv)U  have  capable,  responsible  union 
leadership."  He  also  said.  "I  believe  that  In 
the  hands  of  an  intellittent,  enlightened  man- 
agement they  (the  union!  can  be  made  a 
very  strong  loice  to  make  Brewster  a  fine 
productive  element  in  this  country. 

In  apportioning  blame  for  the  kind  of 
man:.t:ement  w.th  which  Brewster  was  sad- 
dled. I  believe  the  Nnvy  Department  cannot 
be  absr.lved.  1  think  It  perfectly  obvious 
th..t  Mr  C.  A.  Van  Dusen  and  Mr.  F.  Riebel, 
two  cf  the  mc5t  recent  presidents  of  Brew- 
ster, were  ceitainly  not  equipped  for  the  tasks 
witli  which  they  were  entrusted.  Yet  these 
men  were  the  chciceof  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment I  h»ve  received  sufficient  first-hand 
reports  to  indicate  what  members  of  your 
commUtee  must  also  knew — that  Mr.  Riebel, 
In  addition  to  being  incompetent  on  pro- 
duction, had  no  conception  whatever  of  how 
to  deul  with  men  and  hibcr. 

Bjth  Mr.  Van  Dusen  and  Mr.  Riebel.  a8 
vour  comniit-i.ee  was  informed,  had  in  their 
"employ  capable  labor  relations  men  who  were 
paid  good  salaries.  These  experts  were  ap- 
parently Icr.ored  by  Mr.  Riebel  and  Mr.  Van 
Dusen  men  who  had  no  conception  of  the 
problems  Involved.  Mr.  Rlebel's  recital  to 
vour  committee  regarding  the  so-called  dec- 
laration of  war  by  the  Brewster  local,  was 
silly,  childish  stuff  which   I   am   suie  must 


have  embarrassed  your  committee,  eager  as 
It  was  to  give  an  air  of  credence  to  the  wit- 
nesses' wild  attacks  on  the  Brewster  workers 
and  their  unicn. 

Management  of  the  Brewster  Corporation 
ha-s  ujw  been  entiUsied  to  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Kaiser.  The  officers  of  Brewster  Local  365 
have  plecieed  Mr  K.iisei  their  utm.o-t  coop- 
eration. For  the  first  time  they  have  a  pro- 
duction man  In  whom  the  workers  ciui  huve 
faith.  .Already  Mr  Ka  sers  management  has 
been  able  to  report  a  substantial  increase  in 
preiduction  and  steadily  improving  labor 
morale  and  labor  relations. 

It  is  disconcerting  therefore  to  note  the 
cynicism  with  which  members  of  your  com- 
mittee rcR.ird  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Karer 
into  the  Brewster  management.  If  the  cb.ect 
of  the  committee's  invest.gat.cn  is  truly  the 
adjustment  cf  i)roduction  problems  and  the 
obt^iining  of  vital  n:rciaft  for  the  war  effort, 
it  seems  to  me  you  Wi  uld  welcome  his  ap- 
pearance In  the"  picture  On  the  c-^ti'rnry 
members  of  your  committee  have  soujht  to 
belittle  Mr  Kaisers  record.  One  member  of 
ycur  committee  betrayed  your  committee's 
objections  to  Mr.  Kaiser  when  he  said.  "Don't 
you  think  Henry  J.  Kaiser's  reputation  with 
"labor  IS  one  of  coiic..'<s;on.  and  that  acccunts 
for  his  good  relationship?" 

Obvirusly  members  of  your  committee  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  coiice.^slons  to  labor; 
yet  cor.ce.-slons— give  and  take,  on  both 
pides— ore  the  very  kernel  of  successful  labor- 
management  relations.  The  attitude  of 
members  of  your  committee  icward  Mr 
Kaiser's  taking  ever  the  Brewster  plant  and 
the  pledges  of  ccoperation  given  him  by 
Brewster  Local  365.  suegest  that  you  wou'd 
rather  have  the  Brewster  plant  close  down 
than  have  it  proven  that  a  combination  of 
good  management,  fair  labor  relations,  and 
a  labor  union  can  put  the  plant  on  a  produc- 
tive basis. 

I  have  written  this  letter  in  these  tranK 
terms  because  I  feel  strongly  that  the  con- 
duct of  your  committee.  If  unchallenged, 
would  constitute  serious  Injury  to  the  labi;r 
movement  and  therefore  neceesarily  to  the 
war  effcrt. 

We  of  labor  do  not  claim  infallibility. 
Where  m"-take!  are  called  to  our  attention 
in  good  faith  we  attempt  to  correct  them. 
However  the  conduct  of  ycur  committee  can- 
not accurately  be  described  as  conduct  in 
good  faith.  I  hope  ycur  committee  and  it.'? 
members  will  be  able  to  forget,  at  least  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  their  animosity  to- 
ward American  labor,  and  will  refrain  from 
further  hindering  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing the  cooperation  of  labor,  of  management, 
and  of  Government,  which  Is  essential  t-o 
winning  the  war  In  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

Very  truly  ycurs. 

R.  J.  Thomas, 
Pf'vtdenf.    United    Automobile,   Air- 
craft, avd  Agricultural  Implement 
Workrr.s  of  America,  C.  I.  O. 


Why  the  Oil  Shortage? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  W.  <  RUNT)  BISHOP 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  3,  1943 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Marion  Daily  Republican,  Marion, 
Ill.i 

Oil  men  and  responsible  public  authoritle* 
have  po.ntcd  out  that  rationii  g  of  fuel  oil 
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nncl  git-f  line  Is  In  n  )  sen.^e  a'tr-butftble  to 
a:Ty  f.iHure  i>n  llie  pait  of  oil  cumpaiutB. 

Th?  •.act*  are  siirn'e  To  run  a  mechanized 
Var  riquires  liter, I'.iy  bllii  f.s  nt  hiinels  of  oil. 
No  ot^or  nation  was  pj  well  fqu'p,  ed  to  pro- 
duce oil  cltnpr  by  nature  or  by  the  enier- 
pn^e  r-X  Us  nttzrns  as  *his  Na'lon  was  wh'^n 
w:ir  cime.  W'-  h"d  lii:>;»  oil  reserves  In  the 
pr  und  and.  fquaily  iniportant.  we  had  an 
ffflrip.-.t  pri\-n-e  Industry  rp^r.iting  under 
Cf-n'.petent  manac^ment,  whuh  knew  how  to 
get  that  wil  out  of  ths  crcur.d.  And  it  got  It 
out  In  astronomical  quantities  upon  very 
b^urt  notice. 

Mcreorer.  th'.s  Is  mt  all  t^e  oil  Industry 
h;  d  to  do  upt  n  short  notKp.  A  thousand 
b  nibers  dunnj  n  5ln?:Ie  400-mt!e  raid  ovrr 
Cifrmnny  burn  approximately  1.000. COO  gal- 
lons of  ICiO-'Ctane  gasoline.  The  oil  com- 
panies h:  d  to  develop  reflnerlps  to  produce 
piioh  h'.gh-test  gas,  In  It^lf  a  stai»genng  Jcb. 
Bricie  the  war  100-oLtane  gasoline  whs  not 
produced  in  quantity  Sucdenly  the  whole 
war  effort  depended  upon  getting  It  In  quan- 
tity quickly  It  was  up  to  the  oil  companies 
to  get  It.    They  got  it—  and  In  tlm?. 

Many  month=!  r.go  oil  men  began  warning 
that  the  Nation's  oil  reserves  were  being  used 
fa-ster  than  the  rate  of  discovery.  The  dis- 
covery rate  of  new  oil  reserves  has  not  stepped 
up  to  meet  Increastd  demands  for  the  simp'.e 
rea.son  that  the  cost  of  '  wildcattlrg"  Is  far 
too  high  In  relation  to  the  price  of  oil  which 
is  set  by  Government  derrre.  Untll-the  price 
Is  adjusted  oil  will  continue  to  become  more 
scarce. 

Coutlntied  Government-imposed  handi- 
caps on  oil  production  will  cost  our  Nation 
daily. 


RelubiHtation  o(  Veterani 


REMARKS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   klAS&ACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  6.  1943 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
haf  been  desirous  of  making  every  pos- 
sible provision  for  the  rehabilitaticri  of 
our  veterans.  In  this  the  Veterans'  Bu- 
reau has  already  also  r'ade  substpntial 
and  efTectivp  contributions. 

Many  programs  have  been  inaugurated 
and  are  being  carried  out  to  provide 
adequate  hospitalization,  medical  care 
and  treatment,  vocational  guidance  and 
trainirg.  and  other  desirable  opportuni- 
ties for  returning  veterans. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  has 
provided  and  will  additionally  provide 
adequate  hospital  faciliues.  but  I  am  dis- 
turbed that  it  has  not  made  special  and 
extraordinary  plans  for  the  treatment  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  boys  who 
will  be  returned  to  us  suffering  from 
battle  fatigue  or  other  nervous  or  mental 
maladies. 

Most  boys  of  this  group  will  be 
shell-shocked,  battle-fatigued,  if  you 
will;  man>'  of  them  will  be  suffering  from 
psycho!-e.s  or  neuroses  in  various  forms 
which  will  disable  them  from  immedi- 
ately resuming  their  civihan  occupations. 
Some  of  these  cases  will  have  to  be  hos- 
pitalized permanently.  For  some  the 
light  of  reason  will  have  been  forever  ex- 
tinguished.   Most  of  them  will  require 


s^mr-'thitic  treat m'^nt  and  scic'ntific 
caie  for  sometime  to  ccn:e. 

In  my  opinion,  the  insLitulicnal  vet- 
erans' hospital  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
treat  curable  mental  c?..<f'S.  I  believe 
their  prcbkms  will  be  larcfly  for  tiie 
ministrations  of  th^  psychiatrist  and  the 
ncurolo.ai^t.  The  Goveinment  ov.^ht  to 
establi.'h  institulinns  in  appropriate 
places  throughout  the  count. -y  removed 
as  far  as  piacUcable  from  the  conges- 
tion the  noise,  and  confusion  of  the  cily, 
prefeiably  in  some  quiet  country  dis- 
trict where  these  boys  can  forget  the  hor- 
rors and  cruelties  of  war  and  be  treated 
."jclentif^cally  and  rehabilitated.  These 
in.'^titutions  should  not  even  be  knov.-n  as 
hospitals  but  as  rest  hemes  or  retreat.^. 
They  should  have  as  few  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  medical  ii'L.Litutions  as  po>,- 
-sible.  There  should  bj  many  smaller 
such  places  rather  than  a  les.-er  nuinlK-r 
of  larpe  ones.  The  dominatinsj  itiea 
should  be  to  give  the  disabled  veteians 
a  sense  of  privacy,  normal  livinc,  and 
separation  from  the  a'^pect'?  of  routir.*' 
hospitalization  that  is  difBcult.  if  net 
impossible,  in  a  regular  regional  or  State 
government  institution. 

Rest,  good  food,  wholesome  surro.ind- 
ings,  iresh  air.  and  scientific  psychMlric 
treatment  and  every  other  care  that  may 
be  nece.'jsary  will  undoubtedly  salvage 
thotisands  and  thousands  of  these  c?.se> 
and  restore  them  to  u.'=rful  civilian  pur- 
suits. Bt'st  of  all,  it  will  lift  the  curtain 
of  fear,  doubt,  and  uncertainty  over- 
shadowmg  their  minds.  It  will  revi\e 
self-confidence  and  the  will  to  live  a 
fruitful  normal  life. 

For  the^e  reasons  it  is  the  absolute 
duty  of  Congress — and  the  jcb  should  be 
tackled  at  once — to  insuie  the  establish- 
ment of  an  adequate  number  of  rest 
homes  so  that  such  facilities  may  be 
ready  as  the  need  rrows.  From  now  on 
these  mentally  upset  boys  will  be  return- 
ing to  this  country  in  larger  numbers. 
The  routine,  impersonal  environment  of 
the  large  hospital  is  probably  the  worst 
place  in  the  world  for  these  boy.s.  Each 
individual  problem  of  the  mind  is  dif- 
ferent, and  each  requires  special  and 
highly  competent  treatment  and  care  in 
a  home-like  environment  of  privacy  and 
relaxation.  Elffective  psycholocical  ther- 
apy is  impossible  unless  the  environment, 
the  tre.^itmcnt.  and  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  the  psychiatrist  are  appropriately 
combined. 

I  urge  upon  the  Veterans'  Bureau  the 
importance  of  establishing  such  rest 
centers  at  the  very  earliest  date  and 
serve  notice  that  unless  this  policy  is 
adopted  and  followed  within  a  reason- 
able time  I  propose  to  introduce  appro- 
priate legislation  in  Congress  looking  to 
these  ends. 

Over  half  the  wounded  in  this  war  will 
be  psychiatric  cases.  With  the  right 
kind  of  treatment  and  care  many  of 
these  can  be  redeemed.  It  is  surely  the 
solemn  obligation  of  Congress  to  over- 
look no  tj-pe  of  facility  or  treatment 
which  holds  promise  of  the  restoration 
and  speedy  rehabilitation  of  the^e  fine 
young  men  who  have  been  so  unfortu- 
nately and  disastrously  afflicted  in  the 


service  of  their  country.  That  Is  a  pri- 
mary claim  upon  our  affections,  our 
gratitude,  and  our  national  purse. 


'he  Cati'e  Situatioa 


REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  REiD  F.  MURRAY 

OF  Wiser. NSI.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M'-nda-j.  October  25.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr. 
Sr raker,  just  to  keep  'he  Record  ■,trai;;ht, 
I  V.  ould  like  to  refor  to  the  remarks  of 
the  genlleman  from  Chica;::o. 

The  i-:pEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
refer  to  M-  mb-. rs  from  their  State  rather 
than  from  the  trv.n  or  city  from  which 
th'.  y  come.  A  refoience  to  Members  as 
coming  from  towns  or  cities  is  not 
pi. 'Per. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.     I  thank 
the  S|)eaker.  I  did  not  intentionally  vio- 
late the  rules.     This  is  the  first  time  I  # 
have   violated   the   rules.     I   try   not   to 
violate  rhein  in  any  wpy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  is  no  use  makinc 
sufh  ridiculoii.-  statements  as  have  been 
m^dc  here  on  the  floor  today  in  connec- 
tion v»:th  thi.s  food  program.  I  do  not 
worry  .^o  mucii  about  the  fellow  who  is 
producing  it.  but  I  do  think  it  is  well  to 
worry  ab»  ut  thf  prople  who  want  to  eat. 
When  one  says  there  are  50. COO  000  more 
head  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  to- 
day than  there  w?..^  at  any  other  time, 
he  i.N  just  not  fain. liar  with  the  facts. 
The  p<ji.'-.t  is  there  never  has  been  over 
78.000  000  head  of  both  dairy  and  beef 
cattle  in  the  United  Spates.  We  used  to 
b^  an  exportinc:  Nation.  We  have  been 
importing  beef  ever  since  1913.  1942  is 
the  fiist  time  we  ha\e  ever  furnished  all 
of  ■  'ir  own  beef  .>ince  1913.  We  had  40.- 
nOOCOO  beef  caMle  m  1920  and  in  1943 
we  have  38.000  OCO  head,  with  nearly  a 
third  more  people  in  our  country  to  feed. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  solve 
this  problem  by  dealing  with  a  lot  of 
figures  that  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
facts.  The  problem  can  be  solved,  but 
it  is  not  going  to  be  solved  by  making  it 
a  political  i5>ue. 


War  Savings  Bonds 


re:.iarks 

OF 

HON  RICHARD  P.  GALE 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M 071  da!/.  December  6,  1943 

Mr.  GALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  urL'int  nece.sMty  for  increasing  bond 
sales  to  individual  citizens  and  in  view 
cf  the  urgent  necessity  for  those  individ- 
ual citiz.  ns  to  hold  their  bonds.  I  am 
in'.roducins  a  bill  providing  a  sy.stem  of 
premium  payments  to  owners  ol  War 
Savings  bonds. 
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This  is  not  a  lotteiy,  not  a  pame  of 
chance  where  the  purchaser  of  a  lo^ing 
tic^iet  finds  himself  in  po.-5e.>sion  of  a 
small  piece  of  worthle.--s  paper.  This  is 
an  added  inducement  and  a  stimulus  to 
fulfill  patriotic  obli.'ations  in  pui chasing 
and  holdin:;  the  bcbt  equity  in  the  world 
today— a  United  States  saving.-  bond. 

A4de  from  tlie  honor  of  making  a 
victory  contii'o'Jtion,  the  honor  of  vicai-i- 
ou.-^ly  fighting  the  war,  what  better  in- 
fialion  hedge  than  bond.-^?  What  better 
means  to  painlessly  syphon  off  excels 
purchasing  power,  row  sifting  into 
taverns,  slot  machine-,  and  luxuries? 
Th'^  excess  doliai-s  that  feed  the  inflation 
fires.  Wtiat  better  or  .'rounder  social 
.cecun'v  devi.e  to  comfort  that  rainy 
"day.  than  Go.ernmcnt  bonds?  To  cover 
.sickness,  case  unemploynvnt,  and  soften 
ok'  age?  The  age  old  wi-dom  of  laying 
by  a  store  in  the  fat  yeais  apain-t  the 
Cf  ining  of  the  lean. 

Mr.   Spcakt.r.   there   is   no   arKum.ent 
apainst  the  virtue  of  buying  bonds,  or  at 
least  I  have  not  heard  any.     Tnere  is  no 
argument  again-t  buying  more  bonds— 
and  still  more  bond-.    Thei'e  is  no  arru-   i 
m'-nt    arain'-t   the   virtue   of   spreading   , 
tlie  e  bonds  as  widely  as  possible.    Un-   j 
foi innate,  but  true.    In  spite  of  terrific 
and  liifAh-povered  sale';  cainpauTn'^  using 
all   the  biandi.-hmcnis   known   to   man,  | 
from  patrioti-m  to  Hollywood,  Guadal- 
canal to  Dorot'.v  L:;nva;r.  tl'.e  la.t  bond 
drive   .'Old   oniv   S3.000  000  OCO    to   indi-   | 
vidn:'"-the  balance  of  tiie  $15  000,000.-    ' 
009  to  banks,  in-urance  comijanies  and 
imtiiutions.     Not  very  pood,  ai^d  next   | 
tim*^  it  will  be  even  harder. 

A1>o  b.-ar  m  mind  that  one  hond-ed 
and    nnv    million    a    mon'h    are    oeing   | 
ca-iied    in — one    billion    eipht    hundred 
million  a  year. 

Now,  what  about  this  premium  plan    ^ 
that  is  an  inducement  but  not  a  lottery? 
Periodically  at   intervals  not  greater 
than   3   moiV.hs.   the   Secretary   of    the 
Trea-ury   makes   a    diav.ine.     All   reg- 
■i?t,.'red  owners  of  United  States  Savinps 
Bonds,  series  E.  are  eliciblc     A  series  of 
prt-i-iuims.the  hir.h-st  being  not  less  than 
S'25.000,  the  lowest  not   los.->   than   SIOO. 
Perhaps  five  hundred  or  even  a  thou.^aiid 
United  States  citizens  receive  a  premium, 
a  pii^e  reward  in  the  f'l  ir.  of  tax-exempt 
interest -bearinii'  bonds.     For  .^ome  few,  a 
fortune,  for  others  ?i\  exceedingly  wel- 
come nest  egg.  for  still  others  the  hope 
of  anoth-er  drawing— and  nobody  loses. 
Cannot  lose  becau-e  a  ticket  is  a  bond, 
not  ju-t  a  piece  of  paper.     By  reason  of 
this  plan.  Will  p-^opl'^  buy  more  bonds? 
Will   people   hold   m.ore   bonds?      Well, 
when  th?  news  reels  show  blindfolded 
Mr.  Morcenlhau  reaching  into  the  bowl, 
followed  by  Mrs.  John  G.  Zilch  and  her 
seven  children  receiving  $50,000:   when 
commentator    Doakes    socks    it    to    his 
listening  audience;  when  the  papers  run 
a  pa-e  of  victory  drawings,  will  people 
buv  more  bonds?    Anyone  who  says  "No" 
just  does  not  know  his  American  people. 
How  much  will  it  cost  the  Govern- 
ment?     As    costs    go    these    days— not 
much.    As  an  extreme  figure,  about  half 
the  current  annual  co.'-t  of  selling  bonds. 
Not   over   a   half   million   a   drawing — 
six  miUion  a  year  on  a  monthly  basis. 


Compare  if  you  will  a  hall  million  a 
month,  the  cost  of  this  drawing,  to  the 
$155,000,000  a  month  being  cashed  in. 

We  have  got  to  win  the  war,  we  have 
pot  to  finance  the  war.  we  have  pr>t  to 
sell  bonds  and  keep  selling  bonds  to  as 
many  people  as  possible  and  we  have 
pot  to  do  everything  possible  to  persu.ide 
people  to  hold  their  bonds.  This  pian 
is  not  a  sui-e-fiie  solution  lor  all  the  ills 
of  mankind.  This  Victory  premium  plan 
is  not  going  to  be  the  one  cure  lor  infla- 
tion and  it  is  not  going  to  be  the  solution 
for  financing  tlie  war.  But  it  will  help 
and  h(!p  a  lot  in  a  very  practical  way. 
It  Will  help  finance  the  war,  heip  hold 
mfiation,  help  the  po>t-war  period. 

It  iS  a  new  plan,  of  couise  it  is  new.  but 
this  is  a  new  kind  of  war.  Skipbombing 
is  new,  the  bazooka  is  new.  paratroop- 
ers are  new,  total  and  complete  war  is 
new.  Victory  premiums  are  new.  but 
make  no  mistake,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  this  plan  will  help  sell  bonds- 
lots  of  bonds. 


Some   Thoughts   on   Recent  Democratic 
Party  Reverses 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPREfaENT.\TIVES 

Fridajj  D'.'rembcr  3.  1943 

M' .  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  enter- 
jMisinp  daily  nev.spaper,  the  News- 
Tribune,  in  my  home  district  of  Tacoma. 
Wash.,  recently  carried  on  editorial 
which,  in  my  judgment,  puts  its  finger 
on  som?  of  the  principal  causes  for  Re- 
publican victories  on  November  2  and, 
subsequently,  at  the  special  election  in 
the  Fourth  Conpressional  District  of 
Kentucky,  which  occurred  on  November 
30.  I  am  appending  the  editorial  here- 
in below. 

As  a  Democrat.  I  freely  admit  that  this 
administration    has    permitted    certain 
abuses  to  occur  which  are  most  repre- 
hensible.   We  Democrats  should  be  the 
fir.■^t  to  clean  our  own  stables.   We  should 
beat  the  Republicans  to  the  punch.    We 
.should  weed  out  the  dollar-a-year  men, 
replacing  them  with  practical,  sincere, 
and  fair-minded  individuals,  to  whom 
we  will  pay  a  compensation  worthy  of 
:   their  talents— men  who  will  look  upon 
j   the  public  as  inclined  to  be  honest  and 
fair  and  will  not  assume  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  a  criminal,  skulking  be- 
hind various  excuses  as  an  alibi  to  justify 
his  alleaed  unwillingness  to  make  sacri- 
fices.   Let  us  freely  recognize  that  regi- 
mentation is  something   to  which  the 
noimal,  red-blooded  Am.erican  is  inhcr- 
''   ently  opposed.    We  all  'Know  that  it  is 
I   necessary  that  a  certain  minimum  num- 
'   ber  of  restrictions  must  be  imposed  in 
j  wartime,  but  the  objective,  at  all  times, 
I  should  be  to  keep  these  restrictions  re- 
I  duced  to  the  absolute  nadir  and  then  to 
i   administer  them  with  s>Tnpathy,  under- 
'   standing,  and  practicahty  in  such  a  way 
■   as   would  most  effectively  cushion   the 


blow.  Too  often  dollar-a-year  men  have 
u.sed  tl-.cir  pov.crful  posts,  consciously,  or 
'  otherwise,  as  an  excuse  for  further  en- 
trenching and  extending  monopoly  and 
to  undermine,  if  not  stifle,  small  business 
and,  to  that  extent,  destroy  five  entcr- 
j   prise. 

It  is  1  ime  that  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  take  stock  of  the  situation 
I   at  h.'me.  view   it   realistically  and   set 
!   about  determinedly  to  correct  the  all  too 
I   palpable  petty  tyrannies  which  prevail 
\   in  many  Government  bureaus.    Let  some 
'    of  the  leaders  devote  more  attention  to 
the  home  front.     Important  as  it  is  to 
carrv  on  negotiations  for  the  post-war 
world,  charity  does  begin  at  home.    If  in 
I   the  process  of  savins  the  world  we  stifle 
'   and  siibmerpe  at  home  some  of  the  very 
'   principles  for  which  we  are  fialumg,  we 
do  not  accomplish  cur  objectives  in  our 
desire  to  si}read  the  ble.s.sings  of  the  four 
freedoms  thi-our;hout  the  world. 
The  editorial  to  which  I  have  herelo- 
,  fore  adverted  is  reasonable  in  its  analy- 
ses.    It   recognizes   that    many   citizens 
arc  impatient  and  discourteous  and  pro- 
vocative in  their  attitude  in  dealing  v.-ith 
Governm.ent  officials,  but  it  points  out 
m.cst  persuasively  that  such  provocative 
action   on   the  pail  of   certain  citizens 
does  not  justify  tyranny  or  despotic  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  bureau  chiefs,  nor 
their  principal  subordinates. 
H'io  is  the  editorial: 

PriTT    TYRANNIES 

Jay  Franklin,  oilumnlst,  ha«  bfpn  one  of 
the  Btrc'ii^ie.-i  odvocates  for  Rcx>srveU  nnd 
the  New  Deal,  Hf)  when  he  ral-c£  his  voice 
in  criDclsm,  he  deserves  a  hearing?  from  both 
.e'des  of  ihe  poUUcal  fence  Thus  former  New 
DerU  cclumnist  in  a  recent  article  declares 
It  to  be  h!8  opinion  that  Americans  in  pen- 
eral  are  pettliia  tired  of  being  pushed  around 
by  bureaucrats.  Of  small  busuiesfimen  he 
sa  \.« : 

•They,  too.  are  preity  tired  of  being  pushed 
iirouiid  In  the  name  of  the  war.  while  all 
who  have  eves  and  ears  are  aware  that  some- 
where 111  till.*  country  about  »50.000  000  000 
cf  war  profit?-  have  been  piled  up,  and  not  by 
the  cnnl  miner,  the  farmer  or  the  Bmull 
businessman 

•'If  the  Df-mocrr.tlc  administration  wishes 
to  coniuiue  m  power  after  1944,  it  would  be 
wl.-e  If  it  did  a  little,  listening  at  the  grafcs 
I  rociis  and  began  to  deal  with  the  rising  vol- 
ume cf  complaint  from  the  mass  cf  people 
that  the  war  is  one  thing  and  some  of  the 
war  measures-  arc  another.  Well  fight  and 
we  11  win.  but  were  hanged  If  we  like  being 
gypped    in    the   process." 

Some  of  these  measures  have  been  Ill-ad- 
vised, but  the  basic  trouble  seems  not  bo 
much  their  Intent  as  the  petty  tyranny  with 
which  many  new  offices  have  been  admln- 
l.'.tered.  Men  and  women,  unaccustomed  to 
executive  power,  have  been  put  In  Jobs  too 
big  for  them  to  handle.  Citizens  may  not 
be  anv  loo  patient  or  courteous  and  these 
officers  take  their  gripes  personally  and  get 
mad.  Unused  to  power  before,  they  tend  to 
tyrannize  those  under  them  and  to  lay  down 
autocratic  rules.  Naturally,  they  make 
trouble. 

At  the  wars  end,  all  these  agencies  should 
vanish  like  the  mushroom  growths  which 
they  are.  The  difficulty  will  be  that  bureau- 
crats once  entrenched  In  power  are  loath  to 
give  It  up.  The  fight  to  regain  our  llbertle* 
at  home  Is  likely  to  be  long  and  severe. 

Meanwhile,  more  care  should  be  used  now 
In  management  of  the  Innumerable  bureaus 
which  have  been  set  up.  Shakespeare,  as 
usual,  had  a  word  for  It:  "Drest  in  a  little 
brief  auihority,  doth  use  It  as  a  tyrant." 
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Ceiling  Price  of  Corn 


ETTTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

Cr  TEX A3 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6.  19 i3 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der Itavc  to  cxU'iid  my  rcmailcs,  I  wish 
to  inchirJe  In  the  CoNCRsasiONAL  Rscof;D 
vn  artkl*'  which  app«'arcd  in  the  Wash- 
ln!.;t(;n  Star  D  cv-mj.  r  2,  1C13.  conrern- 
inw  a  r-muoA'-i  rai.se  in  the  price  of  corn 
to  the  farmfr.  Ihv  same  Ki'Vernmental 
auMionlu-.s  who  aie  hiding  attention  to 
this  matter  .should  Interest  themselves 
In  materially  ralsinK  the  prin,'  of  cotton 
to  be  rereWni  by  the  cotton  larmer.  His 
cost  of  production  has  Rone  up  and  he 
needs  a  raise  In  his  pnce  us  badly  as  any 
group. 

The  article  follows: 

B'x>ST  IN  CoRU  CrniNcs  to  $1  16  Exprcrm 
Within  Prwr  D^Ts— Acfn-ct  Will  Pijicv 
OTHm  Grains  Undes  Control  Shoktlt 
ArmwAXD 

(By  James  Y.  Newton) 
The  Government  will  an."iGunce  within  a 
few  days  an  mcrense  In  the  cclllnt;  price  of 
ccrn  to  apprcxmiately  *1.16  a  bushel  at  Chi- 
ca::o,  9  ccrU*  abrve  the  pre.-eiit  maximum 
price.  T:-.e  actirM  Is  planne'l  to  free  livc- 
Rt(.<!c  feed  for  fhortn'je  areas,  long  advocated 
by    farm    representatives. 

8hc.-tly  after  the  announcement  of  the 
ntw  cm  prices  the  Office  of  Price  Admlrls- 
tr.itlon  will  place  o'her  er.iins  and  feeds 
under  control.  Including  hard  wheat,  oats, 
barley.  ai;d  hay. 

The  n»"w  com  price  represents  a  compro- 
mise between  the  hold-the-line  policy  of 
O  P  A  and  the  hiqher  price  views  of  the 
W.;r  Foid  Adur.:i!^;rat!on.  Both  agencies,  It 
was  said,  have  reached  agreement  on  major 
points  ct  the  new  re^tilaticn  and  only  a  few 
minor  details  remain  to  be  determined. 

DrClSION    EXPECTTD    THIS    WEEK 

Stabilization  Director  Fred  M.  Vinson  has 
bteii  the  arbiter  In  the  corn-price  conlro- 
verby  aiid  probably  will  announce  a  decision 
before  the  welts  end.  The  new  prices  aie 
far  below  tluj.-^  sou>;ht  by  farmers  and  farm- 
State  Membcra  cf  Cocfjress. 

F;irm  ceilinj;  prices  f>.r  corn  will  be  fixed 
for  each  county  in  the  producing  area.  Offi- 
cials said  the  approximate  range  will  be  frc^m 
tl .07  to  $1.10  a  bushel.  Whtn  corn  is  sliipped 
from  one  area  to  another  the  maximum  price 
will  be  the  cedin';  m  the  or.ginal  locality, 
plu«  transportnticn  costs, 

A  main  point  cf  contention  between  O.  P. 
A.  and  W.  F.  A.,  it  was  said,  was  whether 
there  should  be  a  montlily  charge  or  Increase 
of  a  half  cent  a  bushel  for  shrlnJcage  In 
etorase.  O.  P.  A.  contended  the  allowance 
would  only  encourage  holding. 

Another  point  of  contention  was  the 
amount  of  diflexential  between  farm  and 
ccunuy  elevator  prices. 

PVBUC    HEAKINC    HELD 

Meanwhile  W.  F  A.  moved  ahead  today  !n 
Its  proposel  prcgram  to  establish  contrcls 
over  the  distribution  of  protein  feeds  as  a 
means  cf  getting  this  vital  meal  to  deficit 
areas.  A  public  hearing  on  a  suggested  set- 
aside  order  w?s  held  In  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, with  Pood  Administrator  Marvin 
Jones  addressing  a  group  of  500  feed  manu- 
facturers and  feeders  fiom  all  sections  of  the 
counuy. 


Close  on  the  hee'.s  cf  Mr.  Jcne.'r'  admission 
that  reg'jlaticr.s  on  feed  wiH  bTiii-'  com- 
plaints and  "headaches.'  sfcke^nien  for  the 
Feed  Industry  Council  and  other  prouris 
stron-iy  opposed  the  prop'jsal,  claiming  that 
certain  phases  cf  the  ord.-r  W'Uld  fr>.e/t'  pro- 
tein feeds  ill  thf-  areas  of  p.cauction  and  lur- 
ther  di..rupt  their  fluw  la  teecLis  cf  the 
c  ur.'ry. 

J  B  Hutson  president  cf  the  Cnmmcdlty 
Credit  Coijoia'.'f.n,  told  'he  e.oup  that,  while 
the  Vi)Iui:t:iry  c-inp*  rvati<in  pioiiram  among 
feed  manufi.cturors  had  hel|f d  the  Eituatlou 
somewh  ii.  U  now  upiiearerl  ti„'.t  re|i;aU.iion'} 
would  ha\e  to  bt-  ciuered  on  u  n.uie  atrlngeiit 

b-iiU. 


Anti-Po!I-Tax  LegislaHon 


EXTiLNSICN  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  M.  RUSSELL 

CF  TEX. AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  6.  1043 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  ur.d-:^r 
leave  hcrotofore  civrn  me  to  exir-ni  my 
remarks.  I  am  includinc  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Ai;.stin  S'atosman  of  No- 
vember 24.  1943,  by  Raymond  Biook.v 

In  placing  thi.s  cdi'orial  in  the  REroRD, 
I  do  so  bt^causo  It  fully  explains  thr:^  fr  •!- 
inR.s  of  the  people  of  the  Sta'-  s  who  have 
been  the  bulwarks  of  Democracy  and 
who  have  throuchoiit  a'l  tho  yc'ar.s  car- 
ried the  banner  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

It  further  shows.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ron- 
timent  of  the  people  with  reference  to 
some  of  the  uncon-stitutional  measures 
which  are  also  punitive  in  their  set-up 
and  character,  which  are  for  the  purpnsp.s 
of  punishinc  the  real  Democratic  States 
of  our  country.  These  people  who  have 
been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  never 
found  wanting  cannot  undcr.-taiid  why  a 
Congress,  predominantly  Democratic,  will 
try  to  pass  a  punitive  meaf.ure  uncon.-^ti- 
tutional  as  it  is  aciainst  the  section  that 
has  done  so  much  for  our  party. 

I  join  With  this  .^entimor.t.  I  cannot 
understand  why  peopl?  who  claim  them- 
selves to  be  Dcm.Qcrats  can  sponsor  and 
vote  for  such  logi.slation  as  the  editorial 
is  written  about. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Contrresf?  has  been  ven?  zealou?  in  trying 
to  pass  a  law  to  abolish  the  poll-tax  rea.ulre- 
mcnt  for  votmg  In  the  eight  States  which  en- 
force It.  But  a  congresjsioual  committee 
promptly  dliapproved  a  resjlut.ou  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  abolish  this 
prerequisite  cf  voilrg. 

That  reflects  something  cf  the  pt'iticil 
hypocrisy  behind  the  le5ri?!ati\  i?  effort. 

The  Federal  Constitution  not  only  did  not 
assume  to  say  who  should  vote,  bvit  ex- 
pressly declares  that  the  qualifications  cf 
votfrs  shall  be  determined  by  the  States 
themselves. 

Thiis,  a  Federal  law  attempting  to  override 
State  laws  and  ccnstltuticnal  previsions 
would  seem  to  be  void.  Under  the  theory  of 
the  reservation  of  powers,  It  would  be  void.  If 
the  Federal  Constitution  said  nothing,  but 
with  affirmative  language  in  that  Constitu- 
tion, the  case  seems  doubly  strong. 

But  the  Congressmen  aren't  worrying 
about  that,  and  apparently  the  committee 
which  killed  the  coii^titutional  amendmeiit 


proposal  had  Its  own  Idcns  of  the  means  cf 
ericroachliicr  on  S'ate  Eovereigr.ty. 

It  has  been  sue-^e.-ted  the  amendmei^t 
plan  br.  utiht  up  a  new  element  for  the  States 
to  coiiSic!er  which  do  not  have  the  poll  tax. 
That  Is.  that  the  other  States  aie  no  mure 
anxious  than  the  eight  poll-tax  Stales  to 
have  Congress  Intcrferliig  with  their  rights 
to  determine  the  qunlificatlon  of  voter?. 

Thvs  it  was  believed  that  even  if  Cor?ress 
should  subm.l  such  an  amer.dm<nt,  in  its 
zeal  to  blew  to  the  Democratic  p'~.ll-Uijt 
States  the  other  8'aics  wuld  be  reluctant 
to  open  the  doo-r  to  Fodeiai  domiii..tu,n  la 
a  fit  Id  no  lor  accept;  J  as  cxcluolvvly  v.itl:ia 
State  sovereign  power. 

S-j,  ti:e'e  will  be  no  ra'.lflcatlcn  project 
bc'cre  the  S'atc  legl2l."'.ti'c«. 

It  Is  slKnlfl'-nnt  that  diirmi:  the  tl.iies  the 
House  and  Senate  of  Con»,'ri  ps  have  been 
operated  by  K  publlcrii  rnali  rules,  mere  v/aa 
no  such  attack  on  the  p<,il-tax  States,  the 
bulwaric  of  Drno.  ratio  jiirniKili.  uk  fheie  has 
bctn  duang  the  Democratic  nuijoritits,  and 
from  Democratic  figures  in  CongiCbS. 


Tlie  Dam  Must  Not  Break 


EXTE!:SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  JOHN  Z.  AKDERSON 

OF   CAl.irOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondd'j.  December  6.  19-13 

Mr.  AITDZRSCN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  uncer  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  recent  issue  of  a  bulletin 
which  receives  v.-ide  circulation  among 
the  retail  grocery  stores  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  California.  A  careful  perusal 
of  this  particular  edition  should  impress 
upon  all  cf  us  the  vital  necessity  for  tak- 
ing imm.ediate  steps  to  fore-tail  the  pos- 
sible dur::ping  of  surplus  food  products 
on  tine  retail  market. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  Concrrcs3 
.-hould  H-. 0  ihi>  sL:b.i"ct  prompt  consid- 
eration and  if  ie2ivlaiicn  is  found  neces- 
sary It  sl^.culd  be  immediately  enacted. 
In  conntction  with  the  important  miattt-r 
cf  Government-held  surpluses,  I  believe 
we  can  all  piofit  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  leport  rtcetuiy  submitted  to  the 
House  by  the  Bonn  subccmmiitce  ci 
the  Comm.ittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
(ign  Commerce— Ilou-e  Report  808,  part 
I.  It  i.s  my  hope  that  this  committee  will 
soon  rocomniend  tlie  remedy  for  a  prob- 
lem that  is  rapidly  increasing  the  dan- 
gers of  economic  chao.s  after  tlie  war. 

The  bulletin  referred  to  folio v,s: 

We  c.  !tie  bacJc  to  one  element  in  the  food 
situation  that  no  thou.utful  grocer  can  af- 
ford to  overioijk.  No  matter  how  cheerful 
the  present  ring  of  the  cash  register  indicat- 
l.ng  normal  or  i^bove-nnrmal  sales,  here  is 
some^hinc;  in  our  bvjlnejs  that  has  not  been 
emphasized  and  which  will  become  very  em- 
phatic In  ti-.e  days  to  come.  We  refer  to 
the  overwhelming  amcutu  of  food  held  by 
various  Give:  anient  agencies  for  Army. 
Navy,  .-nd  Lend-Lease  distribution,  which 
m.iy  snine  diy  re*u:n  like  a  boomeran.^  and 
nick  the  neck  of  the  farmer  who  produced 
It  a:-d  the  eio-cer  who  distributes  it. 

Any  community  living  In  the  valley  below 
a  dam  la  which  is  impounded  tons  of  wnter 
becomes  used  to  the  icita  aiid  goes  alauut  its 
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normal  life  up  to  the  moment  that  the  dam 
breaks  and  wipes  out  everything  and  every- 
body In  Us  path.  In  the  same  way  we  gro- 
cers, living  cur  lives  on  today's  buying  and 
aellmg  may  forget  th.it  hai.gmc  ov.r  cur 
beads  are  millions  and  millions  and  millions 
of  cases.  biUions  of  pounds  of  food  Hat  have 
been  produced  ar.fi  not  yet  coi:>iimed.  Th^y 
may  burst  out  if  not  properly  handled  to 
overwhelm  the  value  of  the  inventi  ries  upon 
which  we  depend  for  our  dally  breiid 

The  g"x:ds  are  there  and  the  su-picion  is 
dawning    T'jw   that    there   are   t  x)   many   of 
them.     '\'.;ii   d -n't   have   to   be   nn   re  ■■noinist 
t^j    know    what    will    happen    to    you    when 
Washington    begins    to    dump    all    over    the 
country.     The   reason    we    hrirg   the    matter 
up  now  Is  that  verv  dehnittly  the  tide  has 
turned  In  the  nccumulntlon  bv  the  O'jvrrn- 
ment   of   the  f-uppUes   they   need      Purthcr- 
mcre   tl'.e   Indication   Is   that   It   Is   going   to 
come    out    now    as    we    have    suf^pectrd    all 
Along,    that   these  supplies   were  far   freater 
than  they  needed.     Somrwlurf  nl<  i.t;  the  line 
somebody  Is  going  to  give  the  order  to  "let 
•er  go  boys — ^-et  rid  of  the^e  pood.s  while  the 
getting  rid  if  po.ssible  "     The  fi-st  gun  of  this 
situation  boomed  a  week  or  so  ago  when  the 
Army  came  out  with  the  ann  uiicement  that 
they   were   gointt   to  sell   pome   of   the   goods 
that  they  had  in  stock:   that  they  were  go- 
ing to  dispose  of  a  million  cases   of  canned 
peas  and  about  the  same  amount  of  canned 
peaciies   and    ICO   carloads   or  so   of  catsup. 
Borne  of  these  they  have  In   warehouse  and 
some  were  part  of  the  allotment  demanded 
from    canners   from    the    1943    pack.     Fortu- 
nately this  Is  not  a  ver^'  laree  quantity  com- 
pared  with   our   total   production,   but   this 
la  Just  a  little   straw  In   the  wind   to  show 
what    might    happen     if    this    Government 
dumping    becomes    more    general,    covering 
more  commodities  and  In  larger  quantities. 
Now  here  Is  another  one  that  also  iiidicates 
what  may  develojD — 2,700000  ca.-ses  of  grape- 
fruit Juice  from  last  year's  pack — over  a  year 
old  now — released  In  one  bans;    goods  that 
have  been  stored  all  that  time  In  excess  of 
what  was  needed.    Packers  are  ready  to  start 
their  new  pack  and  ready  to  make  their  new 
prices  and  come  out  with   a  new  campaign 
to  sell  the  Idea  to  us  dii-trlbutors,  wholesale 
and  retail,  that  we  can  take  a  lot  of  grape- 
fruit Juice;  but  the  Army  has  2  700  000  cases 
of  old   Juice   that   nobody  wants,   packed   In 
Government  cases,  packed  with  Government 
labels,    sold    as    is.    without    any    claims    for 
swells  or  bad  condition.     The  packers  don't 
want  it.    The  wholesalers  don't  want  it,  and 
surely  the  retailers  dont  want  It.  and  so  this 
lot  will  kick  around  and  probably  will  finally 
be   sold   to   some    speculator   or   other   at    a 
ridiculous  price.     The  Government  may  lose 
t400.(XX)  or  $450,000  on  this  lot.     And  after 
It  has  been  disposed  cf  it  will  appear  at  some 
big  discount  at  various  points  of  the  country 
and  disrupt  the  orderly  sale  of  merchandise. 
They   ficurf    that   cut   of   20.000.000   cases   of 
grapefruit  Juice  2.000.000  cases  isn't  so  much 
cf  a  factor      But  add  that  much  to  some- 
thing else  and  you  bet  It  become*  a  decided 
factor  toward  discord  and  trouble. 

There  comes  a  third  warning.  The  Pood 
Distribution  Adminlsiration  is  releasing  large 
amounts  of  dried  bear.s,  dried  peas,  rice,  dried 
fruit,  and  Cheddar  chee-e.  In  other  words, 
the  Government  agencies  don't  want  them. 
They  have  plenty  and  they  are  letting  a  lot 
of  this  go  by  the  board.  And  we  grocers  are 
going  to  i7et  these  quantities  and  presumably 
will  be  able  to  turn  them  over  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  not  in  the 
services. 

No  mention  has  yet  been  made  of  what 
the  Government's  stock  condition  may  be  on 
other  items.  How  much  corn  h<\ve  they  got? 
How  many  tomatoes?  How  many  tomato 
products?  How  much  grapefruit  In  sections? 
How  many  peaches?  How  many  pears  and 
;?     Wliat  about  some  of  the  leas  e»- 
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sential  foods  like  carrots  or  beans  or  aspar- 
agus?    Wliat  Is  the  whole  picture  anyway? 
Wfll,   we  are   going   to    find   out    something 
about  thPt.    Mr.  Byrnes,  we  believe  ir  is.  has 
ordered  a  thorouiii  lm:n«'d"Ate  tnv<»stt'-atinn 
of  the  stock  pil^  held  bv  every  G3VcrnmM,t 
ai^ency     There  are  probably  now  a  good  many 
ciTicis's  sh.verlnc  in  thoir  bcois  w.iit.iT'  '!..■ 
t.me  vhen  It  may  be  common  knowled::'   that 
thvy  hav   bounht   ir.ai-.y   times  a*  much   a.* 
thf'V  fhould  have   b<  iirht  because  tluy  hid 
tlu'  n.' iiey  and  because  nobi  dy  sa'd  no.    W.^ 
Will  all  know  a  rood  deal  m.re  nboMt  it  whin 
thl-;  survey  Is  made  and  If  it  Is  rel»'a'^ed  »o 
the  pu'jllc   as   it    very  prcbnhly   will   b'.       Wo 
nii'V  be  rei.'-..'^uierl  bv  the   mf   rirrvr:)  or  v.e 
mav  find  that  a  ma-s  of  acruiuUlated  lo.  d  is 
l..i:,k:iiig   over  our    h'-r-.d"   end   the  dam    i-...;y 
Jii:  t  hr.  re:idv  to  break.    Now  whut  v,,lt  bn.'k 
the  dam?     Wh.it  is  tlic  m^bt  likely  thiny  to 
happen  that  will  prcclpltr-'o  the  danpei?     As 
\'.i.^   as  the  European  war  goes  on  and   we 
ha'. e  the   nerd  cf   keeplm:  fuopllei  f.n   hni.d 
to  be  f-ure  that  every  sailer,  »oldler,  and  ma- 
rine has  all  the  foixl  be  netds  at  any  time 
and  any  place  that  he  needs  it,  thtre  w^inl 
be  much  change.     It  Is  when  this  war  situa- 
tion  chanpes   that    we   grocers   will    ne<d   to 
worry    and    we    will    need    to   worry    plenty. 
There  will  be  some  system  devised  to  control 
It,     Goods  won't  be  thrown  on  the   market 
the  way  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  laft  war 
to   everybody   with    money    in    the    bank   to 
speculate    and    to   disrupt    for    m.ontlis    and 
years  to  come.    Plans  are  being  laid,  and  we 
hope  effective  ones,  by  which  cocperation  be- 
tween   Government     agencies    and    canners 
who  sold  the  goods  and  other  canners  who 
mlftht  be  Interested,  and  wholesalers  with  a 
legitimate  output,  and  retailers  who  are  the 
logical     avenue    of    distribution.     With    all 
these  factors  they  will  work  together  to  see 
that  these  millions  of  cases  go  out  without 
disrupting   American   business   life   and   the 
life  of  the  community. 

Already  the  handwriting  Is  on  the  wall 
about  the  end  cf  Germany.  Industry  la  be- 
ginning to  anticipate  what  will  happen. 
Every  week's  delav  in  Its.  happening  means  a 
better  chance  to  be  forewarned  and  to  soften 
the  shock.  It  will  be  a  shock  the  day  you 
read  In  the  headlines  that  the  fighting  war 
has  sTcpned  In  Europe.  There  will  be  a 
period  of  uncertainty.  Nobody  will  know 
whether  to  buy  or  seil  or  stand  still.  That 
uncertain  period  may  la.st  for  a  long  time  or 
It  me.y  be  swallowed  up  In  some  other  con- 
dition. It  Is  coming,  but  with  It  wlU  come 
the  danger  that  your  inventory,  so  carefully 
cherished  and  accumulated  with  such  Judg- 
ment, will  go  down  the  kitchen  sink  with  a 
lot  of  other  things  In  the  world. 

That  is  the  set-up.  We  had  better  get  u-^ed 
to  the  Idea  To  use  another  fip'ure  of  speech, 
we  are  operating  on  a  floor  that  covers  the 
bottomless  pit.  As  long  as  the  floor  holds, 
fine.  But  if  It  cracks  at  the  wrong  time, 
we  can  aU  slip  off  Into  space.  We  are  not 
writinr;  this  to  frighten  anybody.  Certainly, 
as  distributors  ourselves,  a  hearty  note  cf 
optimism,  with  a  slocran  "sell  them  all  you 
can  while  they  want  It"  would  be  more  pro- 
ductive In  dollars  and  cents.  But  nelghtwr- 
ho  >d-stf  re  veterans  have  a  pledge  between  us. 
We  believe  that  every  dealer  should  know 
that  tills  abnormal  situation  means  some- 
thing else  besides  trying  to  grab  off  all  the 
merchandise  we  can  get  and  sell  it  where 
the  eager  public  wUl  buy  because  their  purses 
are  full  and  becaiise  they  don't  worry  much 
about  the  future.  We  have  a  responsibility 
In  our  own  business,  toward  one  another  and 
toward  the  public.  We  may  be  downtrodden 
I  and  oppressed,  we  may  be  kicked  around  and 
browbeaten,  but  nevertheless  we  remain  the 
great  artery  that  supplies  food  to  tiie  coun- 
try from  the  farm  to  the  Uble.  They  can 
beat  us  but  they  can't  lick  us.  They  can 
make  it  tough  but  they  can't  make  it  Impos- 
sible.    They  can  ahlily-shaily  and  hesitate 


and  obscure  but  they  can't  take  from  us  th« 
knowledge  that,  after  all,  ujxjn  us  depends 
the  f.ur  and  squr.re  feeding  of  the  i>ei)pie  of 
Atnerc*.  If  we  are  going  to  face  that  re- 
sp'-ntib  lily  and  If  we  are  going  Ui  stand  up 
under  tliat  responsibility,  it  must  be  be- 
c;'.u.-e  our  eye*  axe  open  to  evtry  phiise  of  the 
cor.d.tioiii,  uiuier  which  we  are  opc:atlng.  As 
fur  as  fwssible  we  are  gouis  to  tell  our 
nc.tihborlK-od  group  what  we  think  about  It, 
whether  U  is  ea*>y  to  take  or  tough  to  swallow. 


Again  ft  Sub  tidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHICAM 

IN  -niE  HOUSL  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  Kranted  to  extend 
my  remarkii  in  the  Recx>u>.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  f.om  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  November  23,  1943: 

AC.UNST     EtJBflSUJS 

More  than  2  years  ago  when  the  first  seri- 
ous thcufht  was  being  given  to  means  cf 
avoiding  the  inflation  winch  lor  8  long  years 
the  administration  had  soupht  lo  promote, 
Bernard  M  Baruch  made  the  follcwluK  ob- 
servatitin  about  price  ooutroLs  tliat  proved 
wiser  probably  than  he  knrw: 

"I  do  net  believe  in  piecemeal  price  fixing. 
I  thlrk  you  have  first  to  put  a  celling  over 
the  whole  price  structure,  including  wages. 
rents,  and  farm  prices  up  to  the  parity  level — 
and  no  higher — and  then  to  adjust  separate 
price  schedules  upward  or  downward  if  neces- 
Ei.ry.  where  Justice  or  governmental  policy  so 
requires  " 

Et:t  for  reasons  which  are  well  understood 
the  administration  refused  to  act  on  Baruch's 
ndvlce  Because  r>f  Its  desire  to  pay  Its  polit- 
ical debts  to  major  pressure  groups  It  look 
no  action  either  to  hold  down  wages  or  farm 
proc^uce  prices.  In  fact  there  was  a  consid- 
erable p>erlod  In  which  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  administration  to  ''encourage  higher 
wages  and  higher  prices  of  farm  produce, 
while  professedly  combating  Inflation. 

With  a  price  ceiling  here  and  a  subsidy 
there  the  Offices  of  Price  Administration  and 
of  Economic  Stabilization  hoped  to  hold  the 
ime.  But  their  piecemeal  nieasures  proved 
of  little  avail  In  the  face  of  Inflationary  bor- 
rowing to  finance  the  war,  diminished  sup- 
plies cf  consiuner  goods,  and  Increases  In  costa 
which  in  greater  or  lesser  measure  are  among 
the  unavoidable  concomitants  of  war. 

This  flimsy  stiucture  of  piecemeal  pries 
control  Tlrtualiy  collapsed  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  mlie  wage  controversy.  Wllh 
thU  settlement  the  Little  Bteel  formula  be- 
came a  scrap  of  paper,  as  the  impending  rUe 
In  the  price  of  coal  to  compensate  for  the 
nontnflatlonary  Increase  In  miners'  wages 
and  other  probable  wage  increases  clearly 
Indicate. 

Because  of  the  collapse  of  the  Inadequate 
controls  heretofore  employed  the  administra- 
tion is  tuinlng  with  ever  greater  vigor  to  sub- 
sidies. Yesterday's  papers  carried  the  appeal 
of  O.  P.  A.  Director  Chester  Bowles  for  the 
subsidy  program,  with  the  representation  that 
If  It  falls  increases  in  a  wide  list  of  fcTd 
products  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  the  subsidy  U  al*o  s  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  rising  prices.  A« 
long  as  the  public  has  billions  In  buying 
I  power  and  the  supply  of  g>c>ds  Is  limited, 
prices  somewhere  along  tiie  hue  will  iUlvaiM*. 
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wives   and   mothers   and   old^r   peonlc,   who 


Immcdiiitclv,  cf  ccursc,  iV.c  piivate  Indus-    i    mi.de  oii  a  sliding  scale,  depending  upon  the 
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It  m;iy  be  pa«siV/.,i  by  subsidies  to  hold  down 
th"  pr:re  o!  vegei  ibles,  lor  example,  but  the 
p-.'-f  Mr  fruit  will  r:se  When  fnilts  are 
pi  ice:l  I'liciT  a  ce;hng  and  their  producers 
ar»  sub  .diz:'d.  surpUi.s  buying  power  will  be 
oirected  tiito  still  ar.othcr  channel.  By  some 
m»'ai.s.  lci?'.timate  rr  lllci;itlmate,  goods  and 
money  w;ll  meet  In  a  manner  which  take* 
full  c  .^n'.^^ance  oi  the  scarcity  of  the  former 
aid  the  abuadanre  of  the  latter. 

The  Pii'in  I^oa'.er  is  opposed  to  sub<^ldles 
bec.iui.e  it  1^  convinced,  first  of  all,  that  far 
ff  :n  prt  venting  mflrir.on  they  will  promote 
the  bro-.id  Inflrtlionary  process  both  by  In- 
rrert.'ed  l>orrowing  and  restricted  production. 
It  i<  npiKjS(>d  furthermore  because  the  sub- 
sidy 13  the  tool  of  one  of  the  pressure  groups 
wliKh  almost  without  exception  has  been 
stroiia  enough  to  dic'ate  administration  pol- 
ler, however  unsound 

Fui.»lly.  we  are  opp^^sed  to  subsidies  be- 
c.'i'i>t'  we  are  convinced  that  once  they  are 
abandoned  the  admuustratton  will  then  b« 
forced,  In  self -defense,  to  adopt  the  sound 
fl>cal  measures  and  poUrles  which  alone  can 
be  relied  upon  to  counteract  the  Inflationary 
forces  so  lon^  at  work 

The  fact  that  the  subf-idy  Is  one  more  way 
of  payina;  out  public  money,  when  the  need 
of  the  domeistic  front  Is  for  retrenchment 
both  in  public  and  private  expenditures  is 
otie  of  the  strongest  arguments  In  favor  of 
abolishing  it.  We  hope  the  opponents  of 
subsidies  will  stand  their  ground.  If  prlcea 
threaten  to  run  away  when  subsidies  are  dis- 
continued, sound  and  comprehensive  meas- 
ures of  controlling  them  heretofore  held  in 
abeyance  may  then  be  adopted. 


Cotton  Cloth  $9  Per  Yard  in  China 
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HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6.  1943 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  3.  1943,  the  able  and  distin- 
suishod  Congre.ssman  from  Oklahoma. 
Repre.sentative  Jed  Johnson,  extended 
his  remarks  and  included  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  T.  P.  Tsiang,  a  representative  of 
China  at  the  United  Nations  Food  Con- 
ference at  Atlantic  City.  In  his  address, 
Dr.  Tsiang  listed  five  things  badly  needed 
by  China.  I  wish  to  quote  the  third  ref- 
erence made  by  Dr.  Tsiang: 

Tli;rdly.  China  needs  cotton  and  cotton 
cloth  At  present  In  China  1  yard  of  clotn 
Bells  for  the  equivalent  of  $9  your  money. 

CJiina  has  460,000.000  people  approxi- 
mately. No  wonder  they  are  in  the 
direst  poverty;  nc  wonder  many  of  them 
are  devoid  of  the  necessary  food  and 
clothmi?.  I  dare  say  many  of  our  130,- 
000,000  people  in  this  country  would  lie 
without  proper  clothing  if  cotton  cloth 
sold  for  (9  per  yard  in  this  country. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  those  in 
this  country  who  are  advocates  of  a  pro- 
gram of  scarcity  concerning  cotton  will 
take  particular  note  of  this  phase  of  Dr. 
Tsiang's  speech  and  will  do  all  within 
their  power  to  see  that  the  cotton  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  this  great  potential  for- 
eign market,  China,  with  some  of  the 


cotton  she  doubtless  needs  to  clothe  her 
millions;  indeed,  this  should  be  done  in- 
stead of  restricting  the  family  size  cotton 
farmer  to  the  point  that  he  has  great  dif- 
ficulty in  earning  enough  dollars  to  jus- 
tify his  remaining  on  the  farm. 
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or 


HON.  SAM  M.  RUSSELL 

or  TXXA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  6,  1943 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cludiiiR  an  editorial  from  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  dated  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber. 

This  editorial  shows  that  my  native 
Stale  still  believes  in  the  Constitution 
and  doing  things  in  the  constitutional 
way. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

SOLDIER-VOn   PROBLEMS 

Seldom  has  Congress  tackled  a  knottier 
problem  than  It  has  encountered  In  its  effort 
to  establish  workable  rules  under  which  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  In  the  armed  lorccs 
would  be  enabled  to  participate  In  the  1944 
elections.  The  view  that  those  who  are  fight- 
ing to  preserve  a  government  are  entitled  to 
a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  that  government 
seems  well  nigh  unanimous.  But  setting  up 
practical  machinery  to  effectuate  this  pur- 
pose poses  many  perplexing  quest ion.s. 

One  of  the  things  those  in  service  are  fight- 
ing for,  they  have  been  told,  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  way  of  life,  which 
means,  among  other  things,  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  both  State  ar.d 
Federal.  Under  the  Fedcial  Constitution, 
Presidents  are  chosen  by  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  States.  Names  of  Presidential  nomi- 
nees do  not  appear  on  the  ballot.  Politlciil 
parties  In  each  State  nominate  I»rcyiden:lal 
electors,  one  for  each  cong.-esslonal  district 
and  two  at  large,  and  It  Is  for  the^e  that 
the  voters  cast  their  ballots.  Electors  of  the 
party  receiving  the  highe.-^t  popular  vote  in 
each  State  meet  in  their  respective  S'ate 
capitals  some  weeks  after  the  general  elec- 
tion and  there  cast  the  State's  electoral  votes. 
The  nominee  who  receives  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  wins  the  race.  It.  is  possible 
for  a  candidate  with  a  minority  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  to  receive  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  and  thus  become  President. 

This  system  may  be  cumbersome  and 
archaic,  but  it  is  the  law  of  the  land.  Adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  is  the  only  lawTul 
means  of  changing  It. 

The  Lucas-Green  bill  to  provide  a  uni- 
form method  for  servicemen's  voting,  already 
approved  by  the  Senate  Elections  Committee 
and  apparently  beaded  for  passage  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  brushes  this  section  of 
the  Constitution  aside  as  of  no  consequence. 
The  bill  provides  for  those  away  from  home  In 
the  service  of  the  Government  to  be  sup- 
plied with  blank  ballots,  on  which  the.  will 
write  the  names  of  their  choices  for  Presi- 
dent, Senator,  and  Representative.  The  bal- 
lots are  to  b«  returned  to  a  war  ballot  com- 
mission in  Washington,  assorted,  and  for- 
warded to  secretaries  of  the  48  States  who  In 
turn  would  assort  and  forward  them  to  the 
•lection  otBciali  of  each  county,  which  also 


is  a  cumbersome  process.  If  many  millions 
of  ballots  are  received,  some  might  yet  be  In 
the  sorting  st.-ige  after  the  date  set  by  law  for 
the   Presidential    electors   to   meet. 

The  l»ill  al.'o  would  brush  aside  the  clause 
In  the  Texas  Constitution  which  specifically 
precludes  all  soldiers,  marines,  and  seamen 
f  iployed  In  the  service  of  the  Army  or 
Navy  of  the  United  States  from  voting  in  this 
State,  as  well  as  the  statutory  requirement 
making  i-ayment  of  a  poll  tax  a  prerequisite 
to  voting.  It  might  be  arp:ued  that  these  pro- 
visions, too.  are  archaic,  but  they  still  are  In 
the  law. 

It  may  he  tliat  exigencies  of  the  occasion, 
to  Nuy  imthliig  of  political  expediency,  war- 
rant such  nullification  of  our  constitutional 
processes  and  disregard  of  the  cstabli.'^hed 
order.  It  Involves  partial  destruction  of 
something  we  are  fighting  to  preserve.  Cau 
we  eat  our  cake  and  have  It,  tco? 


Problems   of   War  Contract  Termination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6.  1943 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lo'.ving  speech  delivered  by  me  before  the 
Indiana  Manvjiacturers  Association,  No- 
vember 23,  1943,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

If  there  Is  one  subject  of  such  wide  general 
Interest  that  it  competes  In  the  headlines 
with  war  news.  It  is  the  general  subject  of 
po.'t-war  planning.  We  are  interested  here 
in  Just  one  phase  of  post-war  planning,  but 
certainly  one  of  the  most  vitally  and  imme- 
diately Important  phases.  Our  problem  In 
this  discussion  Is  the  termination  of  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  war  contracts 
and  subcontracts  which  practically  every 
Americiin  industry  from  our  giant  corpora- 
tions down  to  our  smallest  enterprises  now 
hold. 

I  shall,  for  the  most  part,  avoid  statistics, 
since  figures  can  be  used  here  for  nothing 
more  than  to  prove  hov,-  unimaginably  big 
and  vital  this  problem  of  contract  termina- 
tion actually  is.  The  simple  facts  are  that 
practically  every  American  industry  today  Is 
directly  or  indirectly  producing  totally  or  in 
large  part  for  war;  and  that  there  are  millions 
of  prime  contracts  with  Government  agen- 
cies, subcontracts  betv.een  one  industry  and 
another,  and  working  agreements  or  commit- 
ments touching  equipment,  supplies,  mate- 
rial.-, and  servicps  for  war  production. 

If  you  cared  to  dwell  on  statistics  you 
might  translate  all  cla.'^ses  of  such  commit- 
ments In  a  money  ttcture  which  would  approx- 
imate $100. 000. fHH), 000.  If  you  were  to  at- 
tempt to  complete  a  statistical  picture  you 
would  also  have  to  consider  the  problems  of 
contract  tcrnunation  In  human,  social  terms, 
for  this  Is  a  problem  of  the  deepest  concern 
to  each  one  of  our  130,000.000  citizens. 

Important  In  y.iur  statistics,  therefore, 
would  be  the  fact  that  about  one  American 
In  three  Is  employed  in  war  production.  That 
Immediately  suggests  the  tremendous  em- 
ployment probletn.  for  any  unusual  delay  In 
industrial  conversion  to  peacetime  pursuits 
will  Inevitably  mean  unemployment  for  as 
many  as  40.000.000  people.  On  the  one  hand, 
that  figure  can  be  trimmed  sharply,  for  we 
know  that  there  are  a  high  percentage  of 
irregularly   employed,   notably   among   them 
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As  you  probably  know,  wo  have  already  to 
date  m  this  war  negotiated  the  termination 


with  no  ammunition  are  wa'ching  approxi- 
mately 150000.000  ducks  flying  .south  this 
full     thj>   ntuor^f-t   fliCTht   In   <:i  vpnr»      The  ar- 


wi;h  the  discive'-y  by  the  Times-Herald  of  a 
new    undertaking    by    the    War    Relocation 


Authoritv. 
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wives  and  mothers  and  old^r  pccp'.c,  who 
will  at  the  ftrst  oppoiiunity  circp  out  of  the 
labi  r  nnrket.  Oii  the  Oihcr  lir.i.d.  however, 
we  mu.?t  add  into  this  employment  equ..tlon 
the  bulk  cf  the  10  OCO  Cao  men  and  women 
who  w;ll  be  released  from  military  services 
rapidly  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

I  said  a  momeiit  a?o  that  practically  one 
worker  in  three  in  America  Is  in  war  produc- 
tion. That,  cf  course,  is  a  figure  for  the 
Nation  as  a  wh<  !e.  Ac*-Uf.!ly  cur  prcbltin 
rlpht  htrc  In  Indi.'^na  Is  going  to  be  consid- 
erably more  eerious  than  in  m^st  parts  of 
the  Nation  for  the  simp'e  re'ison  that  we 
have  here  one  cf  the  higliest  concentrations 
of  war  production  In  the  whole  country. 
Actually,  every  other  pt-rson  now  gainfully 
employed  in  Indiana  Industry  is  working  on 
a  war-prociucilon  Job.  One  per^on  in  two  In 
our  State,  therefore,  has  a  vital  stake  In  this 
problem  of  returning  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion. Tliere,  In  a  rough  way.  is  the  outline 
of  this  huge  problem.  It  touches  practically 
every  private  enterprise  and  practically  every 
ccm.mumty.  lar^e  or  small,  in  the  United 
States;  and  It  touches  In  a  very  real  way  at 
least  40.000  000  working  Americans  whose 
peacetime  Jobs  will  largely  depend  upon  the 
elTrctiveness  of  our  industrial  demobiliza- 
tion. 

As  ycu  know,  my  own  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  has  been  looking  Into  this  prob- 
lem of  contract  termination  with  a  view  to 
formulating  specific  leglslaticn  to  ease  the 
problems  and  speed  the  return  of  industry 
to  peacetime  operation.  Speaking  frankly, 
I  can  tell  you  that  we  have  not  as  yet  found 
any  ready-made  answer  to  the  problem.  I 
can  state  emphatically,  hcv,cver,  that  our 
studies  have  led  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  we  must  find  a  wa-  to  bring  all  types 
of  contracts  and  commitments  to  prompt  and 
final  settlement  after  termination. 

There  coi. tracts  and  commitments  simply 
must  be  terminated  quickly  and  In  such  a 
way  that  every  Individual  Industry  will  be 
entirely  free  to  devote  Its  talents,  energies, 
and  resources  to  peacetime  production  the 
first  possible  moment  after  It  quits  produc- 
ing goods  or  services  for  war. 

There  Is  simply  no  other  way  In  which  the 
average  war  Industry  can  return  to  peace- 
time production,  for  It  is  my  studied  opinion 
that  net  more  than  one  Industry  in  five  can 
Rurvive  its  extraordinary  wartime  expansion 
and  return  to  normal  cperaticn  if  its  war 
contract  settlements  beccnre  Involved  in  Fed- 
eral red  tape  and  controversy.  I  know  I  do 
not  need  to  go  Into  a  detailed  explanation 
why  that  Is  so.  for  I  believe  most  of  ycu 
know  this  to  be  true  In  your  own  Industries. 
There  are,  of  course,  still  a  few  Industries 
doing  no  war  work.  There  are  c  her  types 
of  industries  doing  contract  work  so  nearly 
like  their  peacrtune  production  that  they 
will  have  no  particular  conversion  problems. 
Notable  among  these,  of  course,  are  the  food 
processors,  such  as  the  canmr.g  and  dairy 
Indtistries.  In  varying  degrees  there  are  other 
lndu.=  tries  in  which  the  problem  of  conver- 
6ion  will  be  comparatively  simple,  notably 
the  type  of  company  which  may  be  doing 
some  war  work  but  whose  main  production 
Is  still  for  civilian  markets. 

There  nre  two  vital  interests  Involved  In 
this  problem.  We  want  war  contractors  to 
survive  and  we  want  to  eet  them  back  into 
peacetime  production  with  minimum  delay. 
On  the  ether  hand,  we  v.ant  to  protect  the 
Government  or  the  taxpayers  in  washing  cut 
this  war  business.  Right  there  lies  the  wliole 
problem.  It  would  be  relatively  simple  and 
cr.ry  If  we  could  Just  autcrantlcaliy  accept 
every  contractors  cancclr.tlcr.  cl  ilms.  pay  him 
of!  in  full  on  those  claims,  ar.d  release  him 
then  and  there  without  reccur:e  ar.d  fully 
capitalized  to  reenter  his  old  civilian  markets. 
Unfcrtunatcly,  however,  there  must  be  seme 
effective  system  cf  checks  t.nd  audits  pro- 
vided to  protect  the  public  interest. 


Immcdl-.tely.  cf  ccurse.  the  piivate  indus- 
triuiist  IS  alarmed  at  \h?  proci)ecl  I'f  facing 
a  prolonged  Feden.l  accouutlng.  and  ripluly 
60  Icr  Ftde.al  acooun>.i:g  Is  aln»<:si  ctrta.n  to 
m?an  terrible  costly  dciay.  confusion,  aad 
controv^ity.  But  since  wc  knr.w  tliat  abo\e 
everything  eiic.  it  is  vaal  in  contract  ttmu- 
natlon  to  injure  pn  mpt  scttli  ments.  I  thuik 
we  can  find  a  unifor.u  meth-d  cf  nep:jt;iiung 
final  termination  i-giv-cincnts  which  will  pro- 
tect botii  the  pnvu.e  industry  and  the  public 
inter. St. 

I  shaij  propose  as  a  basic  provision  of  any 
legisl.ition  we  wnte  on  this  subject  that  there 
bfc  e..:ablL.h?d  a  cor.tiact  lermmation  board, 
this  board  to  be  completely  Independmt,  and 
to  function  as  an  agency  of  Ccnyress  and  of 
the  people.  Its  members,  who  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prcsidtnt,  subject  to  i;ppro\a.l 
by  the  Senate,  shall  be  men  who  have  no 
direct  connections  either  with  the  Govern- 
ment procurement  agencies  or  with  Inter- 
ested industries  carrying  war  contracts,  so 
th.it  they  may  be  depended  upon  to  func- 
tion fairly  and  impartially  In  all  claims  and 
settlements. 

This  board,  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  procurement  agencies  and  the  war 
contractors,  shall  set  up  rules  cf  procedure 
for  the  negouaticn  cf  termination  agree- 
ments, which  In  turn  shall  be  followed  by  the 
contracting  officers  cf  the  different  Federal 
procurement  agencies  responsible  In  each 
contract-settlement  claim.  The  contracting 
officer  in  each  case  shall  have  sufficient  au- 
thority to  negotiate  with  each  contractor  a 
termination  agreement,  such  agreement  to 
become  final  upon  review  and  approval  by 
the  central  board. 

In  other  words,  the  central  board  shall  sit 
as  a  court  of  review,  with  authority  to  com- 
plete tlie  termination  ag.-rcment  upon  the 
Joint  statements  of  procurement  ppent  and 
contractor  that  a  Jurt  and  fair  settlement 
has  been  reached.  Tins  approval  by  the 
central  agency  shall  thereafter  be  final,  sub- 
ject to  further  review  only  upon  presentation 
of  evidence  of  fraud,  collusion,  or  gross 
ntglieence  on  the  part  of  procurement  agent 
or  contractor. 

Included  In  the  procedure  outline  by  the 
central  board  there  should  also  be  clear  pro- 
vi.'lon  to  protect  and  expedite  the  claims  of 
subcontractors.  Insofar  as  possible,  I  believe 
that  settlements  between  private  contractors 
and  subcontractors  should  be  made  without 
Government  interference.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  central  agency  should  estab- 
lish the  subcontr.^rtcr's  rights  to  enter  Into 
negotiation  with  the  responsible  Government 
agent  in  any  case  cf  controversy  with  his 
prime  contractor. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  vast  btilk  of  con- 
tracts can  be  settled  quickly  and  satisfactorily 
by  this  uniform  simpllfled  procedure.  I 
htpe,  therefore,  that  there  will  never  be  m.ore 
than  a  relatively  sma'.I  percentage  cf  contract 
claims  on  which  prompt  agreements  cannot 
be  reached.  For  that  group  of  claims,  how- 
ever. I  think  the  central  agency  should  aho 
provide  a  definite  formula  for  eetilement,  to 
be  applied  by  the  contracting  officer  upon 
the  Coiitractor'6  claims,  baced  upon  an  Inde- 
pendent audit  or  properly  certified  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  contractor's  operation. 

It  goes  without  Etylng.  cf  course,  that  the 
private  company  with  any  Important  claim 
in  suspense  will  be  confronted  with  Berlcus 
financial  problems.  In  fact,  the  average  com- 
p_i;y  in  this  position  will  probably  find  Its 
lo'.al  asset.-  so  completely  frozen  that  it  could 
not  pcssitly  continue  cperaticn  without  ade- 
quate help  from  Government.  Numerous 
proposals  have  been  offered,  and  I  am  frank 
to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  know  what  type  of 
financiol  aid  might  serve  this  class  of  com- 
pany m*  St  effeciivcly.  It  has  been  proposed 
t^at  Government  advance  a  large  fixed  per- 
cent.i;e  cf  the  contractors'  claims,  perhaps 
fcmrwhere  between  75  and  100  percent  of  the 
t:ital.    Very  probably  the  advance  could  be 


m.:de  on  a  fcliding  spale.  depending  upon  tlie 
natu.e  of  tie  ce<utriiclor's  operation  and  hm 
company  a&fets.  This  method  of  assistance, 
however,  hi..',  obvious  draw -backs,  for  many 
coniiLCtcrs  iiiuv  be  so  many  tmre.s  expanded 
bejcnd  the.r  capacity  or  iheir  own  c&pual 
etructure  that  they  would  fijid  themselves 
I  nable  to  Uqu.date  their  coninutnieula  and 
hiventories,  tv<.n  with  advances  on  their 
rla.ins  tunning   75  percent  or  mora  of   th« 

tOUll. 

As  en  lllu.'^t.'-alion.  supooise  a  $100,000  In- 
dustry is  hi'.ndiing  a  c>.a.ple  of  million  dollars 
worth  of  wij-  c.mtracLB  and  at  the  terraiua- 
tion  date  fuicL.  itself  with  25  percent  of  that 
tllOOO.OCO,  or  tSCO.OOO.  tied  up  In  Inven- 
tories and  cominitmenls.  It  becomes  appar» 
en:  imii.ediately  that  even  a  75  percent  ad- 
vance would  be  insuaicient  In  such  a  case  to 
permit  that  industry  to  liquidate  Its  com- 
niilments  and  inventories  and  btlll  hiwc  Its 
own  Ci^pital  free  for  conversion  operations. 

I  think  that  Illustration  Is  fair  brcau.se 
all  cf  us  know  that  it  is  only  tlie  exceptionally 
old  and  solid  company  which  has  not  bcea 
carried  f;.r  beyond  Us  depths  In  Its  war  con- 
tract operations.  It  goes  without  saying,  of 
course,  that  If  Government  advances  a  hiige 
perccutrgc  cf  the  claun  to  any  contractor,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  entire  claim  Is  In  con- 
troversy, and  the  further  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  by  reason  of  its  advance, 
holds  a  prior  lien  that  will  automatically 
preclude  that  contractor  from  sccuimg  loans 
through  ne-rmal  banking  channels.  It  seen;* 
obvious  that  the  average  contractor  having 
a  terminatlcn  claim  would  take  a  direct  ad- 
vance from  Government  against  Its  final  set- 
tlement if  that  advance  would  cover  Its  Im- 
mediate needs.  If  the  available  advance, 
however.  l5  Inadequate  for  the  company's  re- 
quirements, we  must  obviously  find  some 
other  effective  means  ot  assistance.  It  or- 
cu.'-s  to  me  that  It  might  be  fotuid  desirable 
to  continue  for  companies  claims  In  suspense 
something  like  the  present  VT-loans,  by 
which  coiitractors  are  now  able  to  secure 
Government  guaranteed  loans  through  theix 
regular  bmking  channels. 

I  cannot  repeat  too  often,  however,  that 
the  main  problem  Is  not  one  of  finding  a  way 
cf  extending  financial  relief  to  war  contrac- 
tors, but  of  winding  up  and  washing  out 
war  contracts  with  complete  and  fin*l  settle- 
ments, reached  with  a  very  minimum  of  de- 
lay in  every  cr^se.  Our  one  and  only  Job 
Is  to  cut  the  red  tape  and  the  encumbrances; 
and  to  release  private  Industry  la  a  way  to 
get  It  back  to  normal  production. 

No  matter  how  effectively  we  may  organic* 
for  contract  ternxination,  however,  there  will, 
of  course,  always  hang  over  our  war  contrac- 
tors the  ominous  shadow  of  tremendous 
arbitrary  Federal  authority.  That  such  -au- 
thority can  be,  and  often  is,  abused.  Is  too 
well  known  to  all  of  you  here  to  need  any 
lengthy  comment  from  me.  Doubtless  many 
cf  your  own  companies  have  In  recent 
months  gone  through  the  renegotiation  mill 
with  the  Army  or  Navy  Price  Adjustment 
Board  In  a  way  to  leave  you  abudderlng  at 
the  mere  thought  of  any  further  arbitration 
with  a  Federal  agent  clothed  In  almost  un- 
limited power.  If  you  have  had  no  such  ex- 
perience perBonally,  I  am  rure  all  of  ycu 
have  seen  instances  In  which  the  Price  Ad- 
justment Boards  have  dealt  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner  with  contracton.  who  have 
found  themselves  utterly  powerless  In  the 
Boards'  hands. 

That  is  the  very  sort  of  thing  I  hope  we 
shfill  be  able  to  prevent  In  negotiating  con- 
tract terminations,  by  setting  up  this  cen- 
tral termination  board  In  a  way  to  make  It 
entirely  independent  of  the  procurement 
agencies  and  other  administration  Influences. 
Incidentally,  I  have  learned  a  little  from  our 
early  erpenences  In  contract  terminations 
which  I  want  to  pass  along  to  you  because 
It  will  prove  vitally  interestiiig  to  ycu,  I  am 
sure. 
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Rpprcsrntatlve  John  R.  Co.tetlo  (Demo-  pkneer  days  That  rural  electrification  Is 
crati  of  California,  who  heads  the  ccmmiuee  mcMly  a  mw  ihmg.  That  uiany  Uiunt 
invp^ti.  litine  nolicus  and  cr^cedu.ea  cf  the       hou.sos  do  noi  have  bathrcK-ms  bc'cau&e  ti.ey 


Another  proixwal  that  would  certainly  push 

lis  f.*riher  akn.g  the  road  to  statetsm  Is  the 
bii:  to  set  up  a  s^iciallzed  medical  system  tnat 
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A3  you  probably  know,  wo  have  already  to 
dale  In  thla  war  negotiated  the  termination 
of  contrmctj  amounting  In  dollar  volume  to 
about  $8  000.000.000.  In  the  War  Department 
aione  up  to  Aujjust  31.  there  had  been  8.520 
contract  terminations  In  which  the  uncom- 
pleted portions  of  the  contracts  totalled  about 
•5.800  OOO.OOO,  That  u  a  sufficient  volume 
of  termination  to  give  us  some  Idea,  at  least, 
how  future  terminations  might  go.  I  under- 
stand that  to  date,  the  final  settlements  made 
to  con  tractors  have  averaged  between  75 
and  80  perce:;t  of  the  claims  submitted. 
Tha'.  by  the  w:iy,  is  Just  about  the  average 
rate  at  which  settlements  were  made  on  the 
claims  arising  frjm  contract  terminations  in 
th"  last  war 

There  is,  of  course,  no  real  basis  of  com- 
pariMin  m  any  of  the  statistics  from  the  last 
war  or  from  the  se  available  to  date  in  this 
war  Fur  one  th  ng  the  settlements  made  to 
ciaie  have  n:ore  nearly  been  conversion  than 
termination  seltieinents.  By  fhat  I  mean 
that  in  a  hign  p.?rceritage  of  cases,  one  con- 
tract ha.<  been  terminated  only  to  be  replaced 
by  another. 

Extremely  important  to  bear  in  mind  here, 
In  rr.y  <  pmion.  is  the  probable  c;-.ii::ge  in 
(^ffli-ial  attitude  frc^m  the  present  to  the  pe- 
riod tf  denu  biliz.ition  following  the  war. 
Now  ti'.e  p.'ccu.enient  agencies  are  concerned 
m  treat lin;  c.ich  actual  and  potential  war 
produ'^er  as  an  asset  well  worth  carelully 
prescrvmi,'.  .since  u  may  prove  desirab'.e  cr 
i.ccesaary  to  turn  to  any  or  all  of  the  poten- 
tial prr/ducer.  aii.i.n  in  this  war. 

Will  tl  cse  s.^me  netjotlatim;:  ag.nits  con- 
tinue tu  deal  a.s  equitably  as  pos.-^ible  during 
that  dfinubilLzat:  -n.  or  will  they,  if  left  free 
to  wash  out  tlie  tremendous  volume  of  war 
hus'.nes.^,  become  incrcasir.gly  inclined  to 
deal   arbitrarily   in   all   termination   matters. 

It  is  my  own  ftar  of  arbitiary  p  wcr.  aid 
my  ovMii  certain  kncwled|:;e  that  unlimited 
power  is  too  fiequently  abused,  which  leads 
me  to  seek  to  place  every  possible  restraint 
xipoii  the  agency  and  the  individuals  who 
will  undertake  the  tremendous  Jcb  ol  con- 
tract terminations 

I  hope  we  may  find  some  method  of  pro- 
viding individual  contractors  ready  reccur.<e 
to  a  review  cf  their  claims  in  district  cc-urts 
rr  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims.  When 
we  provide  such  recourse  to  private  contract- 
ors, however,  we  automatically  open  the  door 
to  ftirther  review  of  indUndual  claims  on  the 
part  of  govertiment  Thereupon,  of  course, 
the  finality  of  settlement  which  13  the  thing 
we  are  striving  to  Insure  at  once.  Is  Jeopard- 
ized. 

I  would  like  to  s.iy  again  In  closing  that  my 
own  views  and  opinions  are  by  no  means 
fixed.  In  fact  It  Is  my  desire  to  throw  this 
whole  question  open  for  discussion  here.  I 
hoj^e  you  people  who  have  tremendous  stakes 
on  this  question  may  be  able  to  offer  specific 
•uggestions  which  will  be  helpful. 


Eod  the  Bi;  Waste 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Dccc7nbcr  6.  1943 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oro.  I  include  therein  an  article  from  the 
Daily  American,  West  Frankfort,  111.,  of 
Wednesday.  IX^cember  1.  1943: 

EMO  TKE  BIG   WASTE 

A  news  Item  cut  cf  Chicago  has  dramati- 
cally called  atten.ion  to  the  fact  that  hunters 


with  no  ammunition  are  wa'ching  approxi- 
mately 150000.000  ducks  flying  faouth  this 
fall,  the  blggei-t  flight  In  <3  yenra  Tlie  ar- 
ticle declared  that  the  huugry  birds  In  some 
Western  States  have  cau.sfd  heavy  IolS.'s  to 
farm.ers  by  damaging  unharvesttd  cr-ps.  In 
South  Dakota,  It  said,  the  pheasant  hatch 
was  so  great  this  year  that  some  countitn 
have  cpen  seasorus  extending  over  several 
mon'h-?.  with  hunters  privileged  to  kill  seven 
birds  a  day. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  stnry  t)f  the  effects 
of  restriction  of  ammunition  fir-  hunters 
taut  It  furnishes  some  idea  of  the  vast 
amount  of  food  which  waits  in  vnln  for  V.." 
harvest.  In  America  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  cf  conservation  of  eame  In  recent  years 
that  the  necessity  for  the  control  rf  flocks 
and  herds  has  been  uiidrrcmpiia:,ieed. 

When  the  amount  of  patne  is  not  controlled 
by  a  reasonable  amount  cf  huntn^t  farmers 
niuit  suffer  loss  of  crop.s.  In  time  of  war 
thi.^  means  a  double  loss  to  the  Nit  ion  as  a 
vh-Dl?  Not  only  are  cr^p-.  dair.nred  in  an 
era  when  food  is  at  a  prenuum  but  the  vast 
amount  cf  fo'^d  rcpresen'ed  by  the  game  ani- 
mals and  birds  Is  unavailable  for  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  a  Nation  and  a  wjr'.d  .-ce'.y  tried  by 
shortat^cs. 

Thfre  IS  little  point  'o  Government  sug- 
gest.ons  urging  that  tho  pcple  shift  their 
diet  from  pork  and  beef  to  c.-rtal  grains,  soy- 
beans, peanuts,  and  ncc  v  h:le  game  birds 
and  animal  wl-.ich  live,  in  part,  on  farm 
crops  are  permitted  to  ran^e  In  fabulous 
numbers  uncnntroUed  by  a  sane  amount  cf 
hunting 

The  War  Pn  duction  B  ard  may  have  had 
good  and  su^^cient  reason  for  denying  am- 
munition to  hun'ers.  save  in  slight  amounts, 
for  a  Jong  peric^  after  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
first  call  on  ammunition  was  fur  the  va.'it 
army  Ijeing  trained  and  for  the  troops  go- 
ing for'h  to  battle  Btit  today  the  drain  on 
ammunition  for  shitgun  and  rifle  is  not  so 
grea*.  ns  evidenced  by  the  c^^ing  down  of  a 
hall  dozen  or  more  big  ammunition  plants. 

It  is  In  the  national  Interest,  therelore,  to 
ma'te  such  ammunition  available  in  as  large 
quantuies  as  fea.^-ible  to  hunters  so  that  the 
country  may  not  suffer  a  colus-al  food  waste. 
If  the  ammunition  is  available,  the  hunters 
can  be  depended  upon  to  ke<  p  the  flocki*  and 
herds  under  control,  and  the  States,  rs  regu- 
latory bodies,  can  best  determine  the  hunt- 
ing puvileges  to  be  permuted  changing  them 
as  conditions  indicate. 


A  Strange  Plea 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREc^ENTA  IIVES 

Monday.  Dcccruba  6.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Mahi^an.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extond  my  re- 
mark,s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
la'Aini;  article  by  Edward  F.  Jon^s  from 
the  Washington  Tiine^-Herald  of  Decem- 
ber 5.  1943: 

A  Str.\nge  Ple.i — W.  R  A  A-.ki  J.aps  To  Teach 
Ous  F.vRMERs  How  To  13  ATHE  -Appeal  Made 

IN    REGIO.NAL   PfBLICATIO.N    Is   DlS^L-MMLD    BY 

To?  Agency  Officials 

(By  Edward  F  Jcnc-) 

The  spectacle  cf  the  United  Sta'es  Govern- 
ment apologizing  to  Inttrned  J.ii.ancse  and 
literally  pleading  with  them  to  accept  trans- 
portation to  Midwestern  States  -for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  cleanliness  and  culture  to 
American    farmers"    was    revealed    yesterday 


v.i:h  the  discove'-y  by  the  Times-Herald  of  a 
new  undertaking  by  the  War  Relocation 
Authority. 

"they  do  N(rr  bathe  ' 

In  a  new  publication  which  W.  R  A.  officials 
admitted  was  not  Intended  to  reach  the  hands 
of  '•newspapers  or  prying  Coneressmeii.  ' 
.Mnerlcan-born  Japs  now  Interned  In 
W  R   A  relocation  centers  are  advi.sed: 

"Beueve  It  cr  not,  some  fev,-  tenants  and 
seasonal  workers  (;n  Oh  o  and  Miclii.'an)  do 
not  bathe.  Tliey  thir.k  it  is  unhealthy  We 
need  you  people  to  change  cur  Ideas  about 
this.  You  have  a  Iccsun  to  teach  Oh.io  and 
Michij^an  farmers  in  sanitation.  It  is  a  con- 
tribution you  can  make  to  our  way  of  living." 

LAUDS  JAP  FAITHFfLNESS 

The  publication.  christened  Midwes* 
Frontiers,  lauded  the  faithfulnesi?  of  the  J;:p 
to  his  Job  In  contrast  to  the  carelejsness  rf 
Midwestern  American  wrrkers  and  in  ur[;ing 
more  of  the  J.-'ps  to  relocate  thrmsrhos  In 
Ohio  and  Michip:an.  pointed  cut: 

"We  need  your  faltlifulnes-  to  yciir  ta.k. 
your  wllUn'^ness  to  work,  ai  d  ycur  apprecia- 
tion of  a  Job  well  dene.  Tl.ere  are  a  lot  ol 
workers  In  the  Middle  West.  In  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  who  are  not  careful,  pair.stahmp. 
and  accurate.  This  you  can  teach  thorn 
You  will  do  mtich  for  your  fellow  men  and 
much  for  our  sense  of  the  art  of  ag'ictil'uic 
as  well  as  the  science." 

CONGRESS  r.ESE.NTFtL 

Discovery  of  the  publication,  produred  aid 
written  in  the  Cleveland  office  of  W  R.  A  . 
brought  an  Immediate  resenttul  response 
from  Members  of  Congress,  c-ne  of  whom 
declared  he  was  going  to  lollow  up  the  m-attrr 
with  demands  that  this  and  o'h.er  types  cf 
administration  propaganda  be  Junked. 

Confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  publica- 
tion had  "readied  ncvspapers  and  prying 
Congressmen."  Harry  Weiss,  editor  of  the 
paper,  defended  the  test  of  the  publication 
and  said  he  "wasn't  afraid  to  say  that  we  can 
learn  things  from  the  Japs  " 

Weiss  said  the  article  had  been  written  bv 
Everett  L  Dakan.  W.  R.  A."s  relocation  officer 
in  Columbus.  The  article  carried  Dakan  s 
byline. 

Dakan  is  on  leave  f.otn  the  Ohio  .State 
University  ABricultur.al  Exttnsion  Sci-\ire. 
where  he  heads  the  poultry  diMsion 

"MF.ANT  AS    wisecrack" 

Weiss  said  it  never  occurred  to  him  when 
he  approved  the  story  that  anyone  would  be 
riled  at  the  remarks  about  sanitation  "be- 
cau.se  I  thou-iht  Mi.  Dakan  intended  it  as  a 
wisecrack.  ■  Dakan  could  not  be  rench.cd  la.=  t 
night. 

In  Washington  headquarters  of  W.  R.  A.. 
however,  officials  Jumped  at  the  opportunity 
to  say  It  was  an  "inadvertent  statement  and 
does  not  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  W,  R  A. 
as  a  whole  ■ 

One  official  said  he  was  "mad  as  hfll."  and 
admitted  that  the  story  should  never  have 
appeared.  He  said  the  Cleveland  office  had 
been  ordered  to  clear  all  copy  for  the  Issue 
with  headquarters  here,  but  had  filled  to  do 
so. 

CALLED   INSfLTING 

Tins  official  admitted  tliat  tlie  story  w..s 
"insulting  to  every  Midwcsterner." 

Oiilo's  Senator  Taft.  when  shown,  a  ctpy  of 
the  story,  declared : 

"It  must  be  a  revelation  to  the  Middle  West 
farmer  to  discover  that  he  is  neithrr  clean, 
sanitary,  careful,  nor  painstakm;:.  and  must 
now  take  lesson.^  from  the  Japanese.  Thi.s 
patronizing  opinion  of  the  Americ-'u  farmer, 
coming  from  inside  ndm.inistration  .sources. 
perliaps  explains  the  New  Deal's  determina- 
tion to  tell  every  farmer  how  he  must  farm 
and  what  he  must  raise.  What  Am-:r;c?.!i 
farmers  need  is  not  Japaiiese  advlc  but  a 
new  Department  cf  ALincul'.ure  in  VZ-shii  g- 
ton." 
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Representative  John  R.  Co:teilo  (Demo- 
crat )  of  California,  who  heeds  the  ccmmr tee 
invesil'  atin;  policus  and  procedu.es  cf  the 
War  Relocatirm  Au. horny,  said  he  would  ask 
W  R.  A.  Director  D.Hcn  8.  M:  cr  about  the 
publication  Tuesday  when  Mvtr  is  sc.iedu.cd 
to  appear  bef  jre  the  con.miitee. 

WOf  DLLTF    cr    MlCIilCAN    .'.VGETrD 

Pdrticularly  an-.ered  by  tic  story  was  P.ep- 
resentaive  Roy  O.  WooDniTF  (P.cpublicar. ). 
of  Michigan,  who  vowcd  to  do  something 
about   It. 

W<X)DKrrF  pointed  out  thU  last  year  the 
Federal  Trea.-uiy  lost  more  Hian  tlia.COO.OOO 
in  postal  revenue  through  skyrocketing  di;- 
tiibuti'n  of  fra!ii-ied  Governnieiit  mail,  and 
ommented  th.u  he  supiio.'-ed  the  W.  R  A. 
v.'s  nc'v  poing  to  help  bc3' t  that  los5  even 
h.l.-her  with  mere  new  public. .tii..ns  suih  as 
th:«  Midw.-st  Frontier 

He  branded  the  publication  as  ridiculous, 
contemptuous,  and  mi£iniormui<t.  addlhtji 

"la  an  appr.rent  a' tempt  to  induce  Japa- 
nese to  have  the  west  c  a.  t  and  come  into 
Chio  and  Mich.aan  to  work  on  the  farms,  the 
W.  R.  A.  is  inr.ulgin;.!  in  sia'emenis  which 
stamp  the  editors  cs  being  utteily  incompe- 
tent to  sneak  In  anv  way  for  any  department 
of  this  Government. 

"r.EA!  M   or  FANTASTTC 

"I'm  sure  'he  farmers  feel  ediflfd  to  learn 
this  New  Deal  outfit  believes  the  Japs  cf  the 
west  coast  can  teach  them  the  fundaint  r.tals 
of  sr.nitation  and  good  farmmc. 

"This  publicaticn.  while  It  is  typical  In 
some  wa;.  ^  of  other  Government  publications 
pa.d  for"  by  the  American  psi  pie.  goes  far 
bvyond  anything  I've  «en.  It  approaches  the 
reflm  of  the  fantastic." 

WooDEUFF  said  he  thought  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  By.d  committee  In- 
vestigating Federal  expenditures,  and  said 
he  was  g>'ing  to  "see  what  can  be  done  to 
Btop  this  waste  of  Mic  taxpayer.^'  money  " 

The  i.-sup  of  M'riwest  Frontiers  containing 
the  remarks  considered  l!..s\i;iing  by  the  Con- 
pressmen  was  the  first  is.sue  of  the  publica- 
tion dated  December  1.  which  announced  that 
it  would  appear  every  2  week-  hereafter.  | 

RCSTHICTED   TO   J. '.PS  j 

Editor  Weiss  fxnlalr.ed  that  I's  circulation 
Is  rcs'ricted  to  the  Am.erlc.tn-bcrn  Japs  In 
W.  R  A.  relocation  centers  and  to  those  Japs 
already  relocated  on  farms  in  the  Cleveland 
area  of  \V.  R.  A.  This  area  Ircludes  all  of 
Chlo  and  Michigan  and  p-^r-s  of  Pen.nsyl- 
vania.  New  York,  Kentucky,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

'Weiss  said  p.htu*  2  000  Japs  have  already 
been  m.oved  f'cni  W  R  A  center^  to  Jr^bs  on 
farms  and  claimed  "the  farmers  want  all  they 
can  get."  He  adniltted  th  .t  some  trcuble 
had  been  experienced  with  resentful  Ameri- 
can vorkcrs.  tut  paid  "we've  been  able  to 
fetraigliten  this  cut  In  most  cises." 

Ho  admitted,  too.  that  circulation  of  th? 
story  reflecting  en  the  E-.nitaV'-n  r.nd  Integ- 
rity cf  Midwest  farmers  "probably  won't  help 
matters  much." 

National  W.  R.  A.  officials  here  said  they 
wore  going  to  take  step-  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rencj-'cf  this  tvp  >  of  stc.ry,  tut  v.cu'.d  not  siy 
vhat  action  v-.uld  be  takn,  if  any.  agairst 
tiiose  responsible  for  the  Cle-.^laud  incident. 

W   R    A.  Unit  Fsic;  J».p  iNTrr.xEFs  To  Teach 

Mir^VE'^T    F.AP.MEKS    ClZANLIKESS,    CULTT-nE  — 

Kjw   Co-vEknmetstt   Pt-cLiCATioN    Lavds   Jap 

lNTEP.Nt!I3 

"We  will  not  hav3  to  cxp'aln  tn  y-u  what 
we  do  m  the  wintertlm.c.  Y'ou  will  find  out 
that  our  lar/e  barns  arc  full  cf  iivestr-ck,  cur 
CGV.-s  must  te  m.ilt.cd.  ov.r  chickens  fed,  cur 
xnnchine.-y  repaired,  a.-d  pirns  made  for  an- 
other year.  Then  some  cf  us  sleep  later  in 
the  mcrning  in  the  wintertime  and  listen  to 
ihe  radio  longer  at  night.  You  will  etis- 
cover  that  many  cf  our  Louses  were  built  in 


pkneer  days.  That  rural  electrification  Is 
mc^tly  a  ntw  thing.  That  many  Uuiiiit 
houses  do  noi  have  bathrooms  because  thi-y 
VI ere  built  Ix-ivTc  bathrot  nis  came  Into  style. 
They  have  not  t>etii  renuxleled  because  the 
war  has  made  it  Impi  ssibie  to  get  material. 
Then,  believe  It  or  not,  you  have  some  few 
tenants  and  seasonal  workers  who  do  not 
ba'he.  They  tliink  it  Is  unhealthy.  We  mtd 
you  perpie  to  cnange  cur  id?as  atxut  tk.is. 
Y^u  have  a  less-cn  to  teach  Ohio  and  Michigan 
farmers  in  fanitation.  It  Is  a  contribution 
you  can  make  to  our  way  of  living. 

'We  need  to  know  something  of  ycur  skill 
In  packm'.?  and  s^radini,  ycur  ar'ist'c  sense  of 
ore  erline-rs.  We  ne-d  your  faithlulncss  to 
your  ta.-k.  your  willingness  to  we  rk,  and  your 
app.-eciat.cn  of  a  Job  well  done.  Tliere  hre 
a  let  of  workers  in  the  Middle  West,  in  Cli  o 
and  Michigan,  who  are  not  careful,  paliie- 
tak.iig,  and  accurate.  This  you  can  teai. h 
tncm.  Y'ou  will  do  much  for  your  fellow  men 
and  much -for  cur  sense  of  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  the  fcience. 

"Finally,  let  me  repeat,  the  only  way  to  find 
out  about  Ohio  end  Miclui^an  is  to  come  and 
live  here.  Then  you  will  know.  Y'cu  cannot 
get  It  out  cf  a  frttry  book  " 

JAPS    GET    LOWDOWN    ON     MIDWESTEEN    TARMERS 

In  this  the  livin~  habits  of  American  citi- 
zens ere  held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  ovir  in- 
terned enemies  by  a  Government-employed 
writer. 


Subsidies  and  Socialized  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  F.EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF   WEST  VIHGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Deceinher  6,  1943 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  qu?s- 
tion  of  .'^ub'=idir.<=  and  socialized  medicine 
is  no'A-  before  the  Congress,  I  am  pleased 
to  .submit  to  my  colleagues  a  very  sound 
editorial  on  these  subjects  from  the 
Wayne  County  News,  published  in 
V^ayne.  W.  Va.: 

CITIZENS  MrST   DECIDE 

Our  clti?ens  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  mu=t 
decide  in  their  cvii  minds  whether  we  want 
to  chanje  our  fi.-rm  cT  povernment  or  stick  to 
tlie  iried-aiid-tiue  principles  cf  individual 
in.tiative  and  free  enterpn&e,  ingredients  of 
the  syslxm  that  has  made  th.s  Nation  the 
greatest  and  most  p.jwerful  on  earth. 

SiateiSm  rears  ite  rpiy  head  en  all  sides 
Tliere  are  pru^iosais  that  we  rely  on  the  State 
(the  Government)  for  this  serv.ce  and  tiiat 
service.  If  we  are  not  careful.  If  »e  do  not 
recognize  these  proposals  els  highly  danger- 
ous tj  the  system  of  individual  initiative  and 
free  enterprise,  we  shall  sjon  find  our  lives 
In  all  datails.  both  large  and  email,  from  tlie 
cradle  to  the  grave,  controlled  by  st-iteisni. 
V.'hen  this  Imppens.  we  shall  ht-ve  fcrleU>d 
ail  cur  liberties  and  destroyed  individual 
Initial. ve. 

The  cuestion  of  subsidies  is  the  question  of 
stat^'hni  versus  free  tnterpnse.  Tlitre  can  be 
no  doubt  about  it.  Under  subsldiec,  th'.'  Gov- 
ernment will  be  paying  part  of  the  giocery  bill 
for  every  miai,  wom'tn,  and  child  In  Amer- 
ica. This  E'.une's  coed  to  meist  cX  our  cit- 
izens, but  in  the  long  run  is  an  unwise 
policy.  It  is  alwnyg  unv.lse  to  let  the  G-ov- 
crnn^ent  (\o  anythine;  for  ycu  tliat  you  can 
do  yctirsclf.  To  let  the  Governm.ent  pay  pr.rt 
cf  our  grccery  bill  will  c^Pt  us  mere  In  the 
enr'.  as  Government  is  operated  by  politicians, 
I  and  pclit'c'ans  are  •ometimes  wasteful  and 
extravagant. 


Anoihcr  proposal  that  would  certainly  push 
us  fiHMher  aloi'.g  the  rcul  to  Btateism  Is  the 
bill  to  &ct  up  a  s...cutUzed  medical  Bislem  that 
uculd  ultimately  destroy  the  independence 
of  mtd  cal  men.  the  pre.ent  high  standards 
of  th?  medical  profession.  The  new  system 
that  :s  projK'sed  would  place  in  the  hands  of 
one  man.  the  Siirgjon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  S'rvlce.  the  responsibility  for  ndmln- 
Isterin^  free  cf  eh.^rgf  U)  the  medical  needs 
cf  mere  than  110.000,000  people.  He  would 
have  at  h.s  d"spcb.^.l.  to  be  used  as  his  Judg- 
ment inelicated.  approximately  »3  OOO.COO.COO 
to  be  collected  annually  from  the  ta.\payers. 
It  16  estimated  that,  at  tlie  present  time, 
there  are  m  the  Ur.itrd  States,  available  for 
civilian  nract'ce,  120.000  elfc-ctive  phys-cians. 
With  $3,000,003,000,  the  Surgeon  G.neral 
C(.  u!d  after  allocating  20  percent  for  admm- 
Istratii  n  costs,  hire  every  phys;c.an  m  ihs 
United  States  at  an  average  salary  of  $5,000 
n  year;  buy  ever^•  avalable  bed  In  every  non- 
Government-owned  hospital  365  days  each 
year  nt  $5  per  d.Ty;  pay  $2  50  per  day  for  each 
and  every  Government-cwncd  bed  335  day« 
in.  the  year,  and  si  ill  have  left  for  drugs  and 
medi.-me^.  $re8  ,';65.887.50. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  free  Amer- 
ican cit'zens  want  a  one-man  medical  system 
pny  mere  than  lliey  want  a  one-man  Gov- 
ernment. 


Er.dicott  Furlough  Club  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OP  NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6.  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
S'XRkor,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  KEroRD.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing furlough  club  program,  broadcast 
over  Station  WNBF  Thursday  evening, 
December  2,  1943,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  organization  banquet  held  at  Moose 
Hall,  Endicott,  N.  Y.: 

BrrrrH  et  bay  toumans,  masteb  or  cekemonies 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  la  my  duty  ai  d 
privilege  this  evening  to  pres.lde  over  a  most 
gala  occasion.  We  are  gathered  here  in  the 
Endicott  Moose  Hall  to  observe  the  fou»iding 
cf  the  Hail  Furlou  ih  Club  of  Endicott. 

Assembled  here  tonight  Is  a  typical  Amer- 
ican group  of  youn-T  men  end  v.-omen.  Tl-« 
youne  liid.es  are  charter  meml>er«  cf  this 
new  crganlzi^.tion  which  has  for  Us  object  o 
the  building  of  Bentlment  and  support  for 
the  Hall  furlcu?i>  transportation  bill.  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  our  own  Congiessmr.a 
frcm  Bn.'ihamton,  tlie  Honorable  Edwin  Ar- 

TUtTl   H*'.L. 

>!av  I  pa*s  a  brief  word  In  the  way  cf  de- 
scnption  tf  the.se  charming  ladles.  They  i.re 
most  attractively  dressed  and  doubtlcsa  fi  r 
p^od  reason  becaure  they  r.re  blng  escorted 
this  evening  by  fine  clean-cut  fifthtlng  men  of 
the  United  States  armed  force". 

Yes.  It  is  indeed  a  delightful  occasion,  and 
one  which  Is  dedicated  to  the  very  thiiig  we 
are  e'iI  Interested  in.  namely,  Btrengtheninjj 
the  morale  and  improving  the  lot  of  tho.a 
va'.iint  Amcr.cana  In  ctir  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps. 

There  Is  not  a  young  woman  In  thla  great 
room  tought  who  Uoea  not  have  at  lea«t 
some  member  of  her  family,  either  a  brother, 
father.  hu?band,  or  son  fighting  iomewher* 
on  cur  far-flung  battlef.onts  all  over  the 
world.  She  is  therefore  vitally  Interrsied  In 
an  organization  striving  for  tt«  ■ervicemea 
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Br.d  backing  them  up  with  all  her  courage, 
faith,  and  patriotism. 

Therefore.  I  call  the  attention  of  our  great 
unreen  audience  throughout  the  Triple  Cltle« 
to  the  importance  of  thla  occasion.  It  la 
fl'.tin^s  and  proper  for  me  now  to  ask  the 
prosicirnt  of  the  Hall  Furlough  Club  to  de- 
Bcr'.be  the  program  of  this  patriotic  group. 
Befoie  I  call  on  her.  however.  I  would  like  to 
tay  That  she  Is  a  most  charming,  capable 
young  lady  who  has  a  whole  family  of  soldiers 
for  brothers  and  is  Imbued  with  a  great  fervor 
to  helD  win  thl.s  war  She  typifies  the  reason 
for  the  hl(?h  nvrale  now  existing  among  cur 
fighMnit  men  bcc.use  there  are  millions  of 
o'her  r^irls  Just  lik?  her  on  the  hom.e  front 
worii.ng.  striving,  and  hoping  for  the  day  of 
victory  to  come  and  come  £oon  Therefore, 
our  8.>rvlcpmen  are  lucky  Indeed  to  have 
v.cmen  like  you.  Mi  s  President,  and  your 
friends  to  back  ihtm  up  and  look  after  their 
velfnre  here  at  home.  But  let  me  nuw  call 
upnn  her.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  so  that  she 
may  tell  In  lier  own  words,  more  effectively 
than  I  can.  I  am  sure.  Just  why  these  fine 
your.ir  American  women  are  pponroring  a 
patr't.t'c  movement  of  this  kind  Without 
further  ad.eu  I  plve  you  Mis.-!  Septemia  Mcr- 
lando  president  nf  the  Hall  Furlough  Club,  of 
Endlrott.     Miss  M'Tlando. 

arrix  H  by  mi.s.s  .'?f!»vemi.*  mor:  ando.  president, 

rX'RI  OfCH  CLVB 

Lad;"R  of  the  H.^'.l  Furlough  Club  of  Endl- 
cott,  honored  I'.u^sts.  "servicemen  and  vomen. 
Congressman  Hut.  on  the  evening  of  the 
foundin?  of  the  Hail  Furlough  Club,  of  Endl- 
rott. I  greet  you  I  g'-ert  you  in  th"  name  of 
nil  patriotic  women  on  our  home  front.  I 
v.e'.roir.e  you  In  b.half  of  the  HX)  charter 
members  of  the  lUA  Furloush  Club,  of  Endi- 
'rott.  As  president  of  this  group.  I  invite  you 
to  Join  wi'h  ua  in  the  endeavcr  elo.-^e'^t  to 
every  American  woman's  heart  today,  that  of 
BV'pnorting  our  lovid  ones  who  have  gone  to 
the  battle  areiu  thnushout  the  world  to  give 
their  lives,  If  need  be.  for  their  country. 

In  <rder  to  show  our  love,  our  loyally .  and 
rur  Bdmiration  tov,ard  our  men.  we  realize 
t^at  me'-e  word.*;  are  not  enough  Deeds  are 
what  w.U  win  the  w.ir  and  m.ake  a  better 
America  for  tho.-^e  hr^roes  to  return  to.  In 
every  woman's  heart  there  burns  the  d£s:re  to 
hold  aloft  the  sacred  torch  of  high  American 
tradiuon.  to  preserve  lor  our  fighting  men  the 
American  home,  the  system  of  free  cnterprifcc, 
and  t!;e  perpetuation  of  the  church. 

We  have  named  our  club  In  honor  of  our 
distinguished  Conure^-sman.  Edwin  Arthur 
H.\Li..  who  hax  repre.=;ented  this  district  for 
many  years  In  Congress.  It  Is  hardly  neces- 
aary  for  me  to  point  to  Mr  H.\li.'s  outstanding 
record  of  B?rvlce  to  the  parents,  wives,  and 
children  of  our  fighting  men  which  he  has 
cstablisiied  since  the  war  began. 

We  know  how  quickly  he  has  responded  to 
the  requests  of  mothers  for  him  to  locate 
their  sailor  sons,  of  wives  to  find  the  where- 
abouts of  their  soldier  husbands  We  know 
how  gladly  Mr.  H.\ll  sprinj'^  to  the  aid  of  the 
int'e  children  of  our  servicemen.  I  person- 
ally know  of  scores  of  families  here  on  the 
north  side  of  Endicott  who  have  written  to 
cur  Congressman,  asking  for  their  allotments 
which  they  had  boen  unable  previously  to 
obtain  Just  a  few  days  after  writing  Mr. 
H.\it.  their  iwoney  was  s-ent  them.  These  good 
de^cLs.  and  many,  many  others  have  proved 
to  his  district  year  after  year  that  Congresa- 
nran  H*ll  Is  on  the  Job  in  Washington,  fight- 
ing for  the  people  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  of 
the  other  areas  he  represents. 

Sometime  ago  Congressman  H.\ll  intro- 
ducc'd  the  furlough  transportation  bill  In  the 
House  Tins  measure  seeks  to  give  to  our  own 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  Marines  the 
fame  privilege  of  free  railroad  or  bus  fare 
during  furlough  which  la  enjoyed  by  the 
armed  forces  of  all  other  nations.  If  the 
Knghsh.  the  Rt;s5ian.'=,  the  British  dominions, 


yea,  If  even  the  enemy  give  their  scidiera  free 
transportation  during  furlough,  and  they  all 
do,  certainly  this  Government  should  do  the 
same  for  our  boys. 

Our  club  Is  Dedicated  primarily  then  to 
backing  Congressman  Hall's  fight  for  this 
worthy  ra-easure.  We  are  not  alcne  in  our 
effort.  Already  clubs  have  been  formed  in 
Oneida,  Utica,  and  are  being  contemplated  In 
Johnson  City  and  Binghamton.  The  in>.m- 
bers  of  Furlough  Clubs  out.side  Mr.  Hall's 
Congressional  district  plan  to  inform  tlieir 
own  Congressman  of  the  pcrsoTial  interest 
both  they  and  their  friends  are  taking  m  the 
Hall   bill' 

This  cUib  is  not  a  political  movcmen'.  as 
some  people  have  suggested.  It  is  being 
founded  to  dedicate  ru'^e'.vch  to  the  Wvif  ire 
and  betterment  of  the  bovs  in  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  thus  hastening  the 
victory  \khlch  must  and  will  come  for  cur 
cause  We  are  further  dedicated  to  winning 
the  war  by  looking  after  and  watching  ever 
the  helpless  dependents  of  the  men  In  our 
armed  services  by  aiding  and  succcnng  the 
wives  and  children  of  the.^e  men  and  seeing 
to  It  that  our  Government  dees  everything  in 
Its  power  to  preserve  thcni  while  their  men 
are  fighting  In  the  four  corners  cf  th?  earth 
and  on  tlie  .seven  seas  tor  liberty  and  freedom. 
We  have  all  experienced  our  Thanksgiving 
dinner  and  recognize  that  day  as  being  a  na- 
tional holiday  cGmmemoratmg  the  ftno  har- 
vest reaped  by  the  Pilgrims  m  1623  alter  a 
winter  of  great  sufTcrmg.  Now  in  1943  Amer- 
icans are  giving  tliunk.s  In  a  similar  manner 
as  their  children  po  to  and  frc-m  their  homes 
to  schtKil  and  church  Wi'hcut  ihe  Jear  of 
dodging  bombs.  » 

The  men  are  depending  on  us  women  to  do 
cur  part  in  this  tiij;ht.  Yes.  we  are  doing  our 
share  by  defense  work  10  hours  a  day.  but 
that  is  not  enough,  as  our  serviLemen  have  no 
special  schedule.  Tlicir  day  never  ends,  but 
they  continue  to  hope  tcr  a  better  tomurrcw. 
Let  us  not  Just  keep  wishir-g  in  cur  idle  time 
to  see  our  hopes  and  prayers  come  true. 

We  are  also  dedicated  to  the  mr.iatcnance 
end  perpetuation  cf  constitutional  govern- 
ment In  America  to  the  end,  th.U  we  on  the 
home  front  may  save  cur  beloved  fathers, 
brothers,  htisbands,  and  relatives  that  s;ime 
free  system  they  left  behind  them  and  for 
which  they  are  hghtinf. 

We  further  pledije  ourselves  to  continue 
tlie  organization  of  units  of  our  clubs,  keeping 
fver  in  mind  our  objectives,  not  stepping  on 
the  free-transportation  bill,  but  to  continue 
doing  things  for  the  boys,  s'.ich  as  service 
clubs  and  getting  together  and  hcnonr.g  them 
as  we  are  this  evening 

Sometime  ago  when  we  girls  were  planning 
this  party  I  urote  Congressman  Hall  In 
Washington,  telling  him  about  our  club  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able 
to  attend.  Imagine  my  Euri)rise  and  satl'^fac- 
tlon  when  I  received  an  Immediate  answer 
from  him  accepting  our  Invitation.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Hall  has  not  let  us 
down.  He  has  honored  us  with  his  presence 
even  though  he  had  to  make  a  special  trip 
from  Washlntgcn  for  this  occasion.  He  will 
strengthen  this  club's  efforts  for  the  service- 
men greatly  by  telling  us  of  his  future  plans 
in  th:-  Nation's  Capital. 

And  now  It  Is  m.y  distinct  honor  and  special 
privilege  to  present  to  you  people  of  the 
Triple  Cities  a  man  who  is  known  to  be  a 
friend  to  everybody  In  this  section,  wh'se 
name  is  a  household  word  to  those  In  trouble 
and  distress,  a  man  whose  good  works  shine 
forth  to  light  the  way  for  the  hard-pressed 
and  down-trodden. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen..  I  present  to  you, 
your  Congressman,  the  Honorable  Edwin 
Arthur  Hall. 

speech  bt  congressman  edwin  ahthur  hall 

Mlss  Morlando.  members  of  the  Endicott 
Furlough  Club,  honored  guests,  soldiers,  as  I 
view  thlj  charming  and  intriguing  company 


cf  patriotic  young  women,  gathered  here  for 
the  common  purpose  of  strengthening  th" 
morale  of  their  fighting  men.  I  am  struck 
with  the  same  captivating  force  which  seized 
Admiral  Sims  upon  his  first  visit  to  London. 
He  was  presented  to  the  British  court  with 
all  its  p^mp  and  circumstance,  its  imposing 
nobles  and  gentlemen.  In  the  galleries  over- 
head he  beheld  the  brilliantly  colored  poat- 
Victorian  gowns  and  exquisite  features  and 
figures  of  the  beautiful  English  ladles. 
Sweeping  the  proud  court  with  a  glance,  the 
gallant  admiral  ri-.i.sed  his  face  to  the  gal- 
leries, filled  to  cverfirwing  with  feminine 
charm  and  e.xclaimed.  "God  created  man  just 
a  little  lower  tlian  the  angels."  If  you  of 
the  radio  cudience  could  view  this  lovely 
group  here  tonight,  you  would  hasten  to  ex- 
press with  me  the  very  words  of  Admiral 
Sims, 

To  tell  ycu  that  I  am  honored  and  im- 
pre.ssed  by  tius  singular  meeting  would  he 
an  understa-.ement  Suffice  it  to  say.  as  I 
look  into  your  sincere,  earnest  faces,  I  feel 
both  proud  and  encouraged  that  ycu  have 
Interested  yourselves  enough  to  Join  me  in 
the  most  worth-while  fight  that  Americans 
can  wage  on  the  home  front.  I  spi'nk  of  the 
fi^ht  to  gain  for  the  "ooys  in  the  armed  lorccs 
the  fairest,  most  Just  and  equitable  treat- 
ment they  so  richly  deserve. 

May  I.  at  this  time,  good  ladie.^.  ex^jres.? 
my  deep  appreciation  to  you  all  for  the 
Invaltiable  ttipport  you  have  given  me  in 
my  work  since  I  have  been  In  Cona:ress' 
You  will  be  gli'd  to  hear  that  the  Hall  fur- 
lough tran.'^pcrtation  bill  ha.s  been  widely 
discussed  In  Washington  and  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  true,  tl.ere  is  opposition  to 
this  Idea  from  a  few  people  In  hU^h  places 
who  are  fortunate  to  have  enough  money 
to  pay  for  their  boys'  train  fare  home  during 
furlough.  I  can  truthuilly  say  to  you.  how- 
ever, that  by  far  the  great  majority  of 
American  m.cthi.''rs.  wives,  and  relatives  of 
our  fighting  mm  are  for  this  bill  and  want 
to  see  It  beconie  law. 

As  I  stand  here  befnrp  your  patriotic  grcup 
tonight  I  solemnly  promise  and  pledge  to 
you  that  I  will  continue  to  fight  unceasingly 
In  Congress  for  the  welfare  of  your  brothers, 
your  sons,  your  hu-?bands,  and  relativers  now 
serving  with  distinction  In  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States. 

Your  enthusiastic  president.  Miss  Mor- 
lando. mentioned  in  hei  fine  speech  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  only  Nation  in  the  world 
that  malces  Its  soldiers  pay  their  way  home 
during  furlough.     She  is  absolutely  right. 

Through  the  efforts  of  your  Congress  the 
American  soldier,  sailor,  and  marine  are 
among  the  best  paid  of  any  lighting  men. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  when  one  con- 
siders the  average  serviceman  Is  shipped  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  his  home,  he  ha.s 
very  little  left  from  his  pay  to  btiy  a  train 
ticket  when  *nis  commanding  officer  grants 
him  a  furlough.  Nor  do  the  great  majority 
cf  the  American  ptople,  exerting  as  they  are 
the  patriotic  effort  at  home,  have  enough  to 
spare  to  send  their  boys  even  though  they  go 
out  and  borrow  a  few  dollars  so  that  Tom 
or  Jack  or  Joe  can  come  home  for  Christmas. 

The  answer,  then,  is  that  these  boys  ought 
to  have  free  furlough  transportation  now 
Any  further  delay  is  neglect  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  the  power  to  give  it  to  them 
I  Sincerely  hope  they  wake  up  to  this  fact 
bofore  the  war  1.^  over. 

I  am  not  seeking  any  glory  for  Congress 
when  I  call  ycur  attention  to  the  pay  ra  se 
It  gave  the  sold.ers.  The  truth  Is  that  Con- 
gress would  be  letting  the  boys  down  if  it 
did  not  do  everything  possible  in  their  be- 
half fome  m'^.y  think  because  we  have 
raised  the  soldiers'  pay,  Increased  the  allot- 
ments of  their  loved  ones,  taken  steps  to  re- 
habilitate those  who  will  be  maimed  and 
disabled  that  we  can  s;t  back  and  beast  of  a 
Job  well  dene.  But.  sad  to  say.  Con^rrcss  has 
only  accomplished  a  portion  of  wha\  shcuM 
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be  accoiEpUshed.     To  my   wcy  of  thinking, 
we  have  only  scratched  the  surface. 

Therefore  It  Is  my  purpose  this  evening 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  re.«tor;ng  to  a 
place  m  the  sun  after  victory  the  millions  cf 
young  Americans  who  are  giving  up  so  much 
Jor  their  country. 

When  anyone  t.ilks  abotit  post-war  plan- 
nli:g,  there  la  oi'len  raised  a  hue  and  cry 
that  it  Is  too  eaily.  Let  me  say  to  those 
concerned  over  this.  I  am  afiald  we  are  not 
starting  early  enouph.  Coiigress  too  a  great 
step  forward  a  few  months  ac;  »  when  It  ap- 
propriated several  million  dolL'rs  to  tram 
partially  disabled  men  sent  home  from  the 
front  in  vocations  suited  to  their  own  casts. 
This  is  a  great  stiiTt.  If  we  can  dtvckp 
highly  specialized  training  in  mciiiy  diilerent 
BUb.'fcts  fir  our  men  phy.'-icaliy  handicapped 
by  the  ravages  of  this  war,  we  will  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone.  Not  only  will  we  Si-ve 
these  disabled  heroes  from  to'.al  Ui>*.les-ncs6 
to  society  but  we  will  bring  tliem  back  to 
their  cv.n  self-rei-pcct  ty  .-^....^.uring  them  of 
their  Independence  and  abiiiiy  to  niiike  a 
llvine. 

It  will  be  a  different  situation  then,  and  a 
happier  one  also,  for  the  dii-blcd  veterans 
of  World  War  No.  2  than  it  wi^s  fi;r  those 
chattered  men  wli'i  returned  from  France  in 
1913  and  foui.J  the  doors  of  many  shops 
and  factories  cL)sed  to  them. 

Ccnsre^s  I'i^s  already  set  up  machinery  to 
take  care  cf  this  partiiilly  disabled  grot:p. 
I  hesitate  to  say  how  many  tiicre  will  be. 
Along  with  the  rest  of  th.e  Amcri'-an  people, 
I  hope  and  pray  the  number  is  small.  Time 
alone  will  teil. 

But  the  t(,',tl  number  of  men  in  the  arm.ed 
forces  by  the  end  of  the  war  is  an  easier  con- 
clttsion  to  rc.'ih.  We  kn.^w  there  will  be 
at  least  12,0C0.0CO.  Army.  N.tvv.  end  Marines 
and  the  rest.  Th'.s  group  1.-  tlie  bulk  cf  cur 
youth.f  ul  pcpulai  ion.  This  group  will  not 
be  d.nled.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  plan 
carefully  for  the  days  when  they  will  be 
mu.stered  out  by  the  millions  to  return  to 
their  homes.  Those  days  trust  be  the  hap- 
piest If  we  pLin  now.  E"ery  vo: .ran  of  tins 
war  has  the  r.glit  to  lock  fi.,rv, .:id  to  oc- 
cupying a  productive  place  in  pcst-war  re- 
construction. I  refuse  to  be  like  many  wlio 
do  not  believe  there  will  bo  en  v.ch  jnbs 
to  go  around.  With  tiulncs5.  Industry,  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  Government  all  Joining 
hands  to  &■  ive  unemplo;  mcnt.  I  believe  we 
can  bring  forth  after  tlie  war  the  greatest 
era  cf  prosperity  the  world  lir.s  evrr  seen. 

But  first,  we  mtist  let  th?  law  of  suprlv 
and  dem.and  In  rehttion  to  peacetime  gotds 
take  hold.  The  result  will  be  tremendous. 
You  and  I  know  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
demand  which  pecjile  will  have  for  things 
that  bring  a  higher  standard  cf  living. 

There  will  be  no  limit  to  our  demand  for 
food  for  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
after  the  war. 

There  will  be  no  limit  to  cur  demand  for 
decent  home*,  furniture,  refrigerators,  radios, 
furnaces,  ranges,  and  household  appliances. 

Tliere  will  be  no  limit  to  our  demand  for 
nutomoblles.  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things  to  make  life 
worth  living. 

Tliere  will  be  no  limit  to  our  demand  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  peacetime  goods 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  no  power  of  re- 
action or  selfishness  In  or  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ever  prevents  the  American  people 
from  enjoying  to  the  ftillest  the  fruits  of 
their  peacetime  effort. 

We  maintain,  then,  that  since  the  demands 
for  these  goods  will  t)e  greater  tiian  ever  be- 
fore In  history,  there  need  be  no  Lmit  on 
supply  If  we  utilize  our  great  industries,  our 
huge  agriculture,  and  reconvert  the  skills  we 
used  and  developed  to  destroy  our  enemies  in 
war  to  rebuild  our  Nation  In  peace. 

Our  country  will  have  use  for  every  return- 
ing soldier  to  occupy  a  place  In  her  blueprint 
for  destiny.  Of  those  twelve  and  more  mil- 
lions who  come  back,  a  substantial  nvunber 


will  wish  to  return  to  agriculture.  In  order 
to  assure  the  Nation  of  excellent  food  pro- 
duction and  to  encour:ige  private  ownership 
of  our  farms  which  has  been  the  secret  cf 
our  success  in  food  getting,  I  propose  that 
Congress  place  every  veteran  who  so  desires 
rn  at  least  a  5o-acre  plot  and  assure  him 
of  a  start  on  that  farm  wiih  arrangements 
for  adequate  loans  or  grants  to  acquire  hira 
farm  tools  and  machinery.  And  while  he 
Is  farming,  or  bef.->re  If  neceseary,  he  should 
be  given  the  chance  to  Improve  his  knowl- 
edire  of  agrlculttire  to  prepare  himself  sci- 
eniiflcally  and  practically  for  his  life's  work. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  ability  cf 
the  American  farmer  to  operate  the  lamily- 
si.je  farm  succw-siully  if  he  is  given  half  a 
ch.tuce  by  those  In  authority  in  Wasnington. 
The  post-war  farmer  will  be  In  the  same 
boat. 

As  to  how  many  ex-servicemen  will  pursue 
the  oc"u;>a;!on  cf  larming.  I  do  not  know. 
If  they  are  properly  encouraged  and  aided 
by  the  sympathetic  tupoort  of  Congress.  I 
feel  certain  they  will  prosper.  Their  success 
will  be  likewise  the  success  of  the  whole 
country. 

But  vvhiit  of  the  remaining  millions  of  vet- 
erans who  will  choose  endeavors  other  than 
agriculture?  What  of  the  countless  young 
men  who  dropped  their  half-completed  edu- 
cation to  rusii  to  their  Nation's  defense? 

The  ansv.t^r  Is  that  we  must  reeducate 
them.  Ihey  should  start  In  the  classroom 
and  the  laboratory  where  they  left  off.  They 
should  have  the  change  to  renew  their  studies 
In  some   .=;mUar  arranciment. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  advanced  and 
secondpry  education  In  America  has  de- 
clined nearly  50  percent  in  the  past  2  years 
of  the  war.  If  that  Is  true,  the  responsibil- 
ity of  thcr.e  In  authcilty  Is  c!ear  cut.  Tlie 
most  neces.sary  phase  of  post-war  recon- 
struction will  be  making  up  for  lost  t'me  In 
the  education  cf  this  age.  It  constitutes  a 
double  burden  tip.m  society  b*»cauEe  the  war 
will  hive  stolen  several  precious  years  from 
the   present   generation. 

Therefore,  in  the  Interest  of  12,000,000 
service  men  end  women.  I  believe  Congress 
must  immediately  consider  pi'oposals  to  mak^ 
It  pos.«ib'e  nf'er  the  war  for  them  to  study,  or 
to  be  trained,  or  to  frpecifiUre  In  order  to 
prepare  themsfives  fcr  a  definite  place  in 
peacetime  America.  This  studv  or  training 
should  be  of  a  thorough  nature  which  will 
equip  everybody  fcr  a  u^^cful  occupation,  pur- 
sui*.  or  profpsoion  With  this  In  mind.  I 
plan  to  Introduce  upon  my  return  to  Wash- 
ington In  ft  few  days  the  following  measure 
which  I  will  rcr.d  to  you  now.  It  Is  entitled 
"A  bill  to  equip  properly  veterans  of  World 
War  No  2  for  peacetime  pursuits  by  providing 
them  with  practical  or  advanced  education": 

■'Whereas  the  years  cf  war  have  deprived 
many  In  our  armed  forces  of  the  knowledge 
and  training  they  might  have  acquired  had 
peace  remained;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  in  or- 
der to  make  their  way  In  American  post-war 
life  our  service  men  and  women  must  be  giv- 
en the  chance  to  start  where  they  left  off  to 
serve    their   country;    and 

"Where.as  these  same  veterans  hold  the  des- 
tiny of  the  United  States  In  their  grasp  of 
things.  It  behooves  us  while  war  Is  still  go- 
ing on  to  prepare  our  country  for  a  glorious 
peacetime  future:  Therefore 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc., 

"SzcnoN  1.  Any  veteran  of  the  Second 
World  War  In  gocxl  standing  who  at  the  ces- 
sation of  hosUlities  wishes  to  begin  or  to 
complete  vocational  training  or  advanced 
education  may  enter  immediately  or  not 
later  than  3  years  after  the  war  accredited 
Institutions  of  learning  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  Instruction  in  skilled  crafts,  trades 
or  vocations,  or  for  a  general  education,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  specializing  to  the  pro- 
feeslons  or  the  studying  of  advanced  sub- 
jects. 


"Sec.  2.  As  soon  after  the  termination  of 
armed  conflict  as  may  be  deemed  practicable. 
any  veteran  of  World  War  No.  2  who  be- 
comes elljlble  for  an  honorable  discharge 
and  who  wL-^hes  to  avail  himself  of  the  fore- 
going educational  opportunities  and  Is  ac- 
cepted and  enrolled  properly  in  an  accredited 
Instlttition  of  training  may  remain  on  the 
pay  roll  of  the  War  or  Navy  De{)artment«  at 
th«  $50  a  mouth  base  pay  until  his  comple- 
tion of  the  specific  courses  In  which  he  haa 
been  aHfmlted.  Likewise  allotments  payable 
to  his  depeiiclonts  at  the  time  of  his  matric- 
ulation shall  be  continued  In  the  aame 
manner. 

"Sec.  3  The  tuition  and  expenses  for  all 
books,  materials,  and  supplies  necessary  for 
the  veteran  to  carry  on  his  studies  shr.ll  bo 
rssumed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.  No  provlPlnn  •'hall  be  made  for 
his  board  and  lodcinLrs.  but  he  shall  have-the 
privilege  of  rbt«'nlrT  these  necessities  as  a 
member  of  his  particular  branch  of  service 
at  any  military  or  naval  poet  adjacent  to  his 
place  of  schco'.lne. 

"Sfc,  4.  in)  All  medical  attention  and 
serv-lce  as  well  as  hcspltallzaticn  given  to  the 
veteran  during  Illness  while  he  Is  studying 
shall  be  assumed  by  the  medlcfil  and  hospital 
author!' lea  under  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  Reiifronable  loans  and  grants  shall 
be  available  to  these  veterans  who  wish  to 
assume  them  for  additional  living  expenses 
not  Contemplated  under  this  bill. 

"Sec.  5.  Upon  sr.tisfactory  completion  of 
his  studies  as  outlined  In  this  bi'.I.  the  vet- 
eran shall  be  elleble  to  receive  such  degrees, 
honors,  or  prlvUtgcs  as  are  commensurate 
with  his  edurfiiional  attainments  and  With 
the  standards  cf  the  institution  he  attends. 
With  respect  to  skilled,  craft,  ar.cl  vocational 
court^fs.  the  veteran  shall  be  elltrible  likewise 
to  such  avenues  of  advancement  as  are  open 
In  the  following  section. 

"Sec.  6.  Upon  completion  of  the  courses  of 
study  under  this  bill  and  attainment  of  ac- 
companying degrees  and  advantages,  the  vet- 
err.ns  shall  be  given  preference  for  euch  po- 
sitions. Jobs,  or  Situations  as  msy  be  avail- 
able in  the  bullldlng  of  the  new  peacetime 
America." 

Any  long-range  plan  for  educating  an  Army 
for  the  p<  ace  to  come  Is  apt  to  hn'e  many 
Imperfect  details.  In  submitting  these  pro- 
posals to  give  back  the  soil  to  the  scidiera 
and  to  restore  the  divine  llsht  of  knowlrdee 
to  untold  mil'.iors  of  servicemen  as  well  ss 
to  complete  training  cf  unknown  thousands 
of  war  crippled  and  disabled,  I  realize  many 
details  and  phases  will  be  imperfect. 

Ri'.ther  then,  it  Is  my  wl.sh  that  you  people 
listening  this  evening  will  accept  only  the 
general  outime  rf  a  humble  attempt  on  my 
part  to  be  helpful  In  solving  the  greatest 
problem  any  nation  ever  faced. 

If  we  are  able,  we  Americans  together,  to 
set  up  now  the  proper  approach  to  aid.  guide 
and  enlist  the  poet-war  energies  of  our  men 
fighting  all  over  the  world  for  freedom,  wa 
will  have  cemented  the  foundation  of  a  glori- 
ous future,  and  assured  the  progress  of  thla 
land  of  ours  for  a  century  to  come.  Thank 
you. 


When  Workers  Quit,  Soldiers  Die 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

car  Mxssotm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPE1SENTATIVE3 

Monday,  December  6.  194i 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Daniel 
J.  Tobin  ranks  among  the  great  labor 
leaders  of  this  country.    He  Is  president 
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of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen, 
and  Helpers.  The  official  publication  of 
this  organization  Is  th«  International 
Teamster.  In  the  December  Issue  Mr. 
Tobin  contributes  an  article  entitled 
•When  Workers  Quit,  Soldiers  Die;  Tell 
Tliat  to  the  Rat  Who  Advocates  Strikes." 
Undor  the  permission  granted  me.  I  in- 
clude that  article  as  part  of  my  remark*. 
It  follows: 

Wh.it  good  is  an  the  money  that  you  get 
or  ttut  you  can  save;  what  good  la  all  the 
glory  and  the  patting  on  the  back  that  you 
g.\ e  yourself,  If  we  lose  this  war? 

Evt-ryihiiig  you  have  will  be  wiped  out  If 
we  1  -Sf  this  war. 

Mcf.ey  will  l>e  worthless — aa  I  have  seen 
It  Its  Germany  In  1922.  1  bought  a  mllllon- 
m.irlc  bill  for  five  cent*  In  the  lobby  of  the 
AUflon  Hotel  In  Berlin.  I  bought  It  as  a 
souvenir;  but  It  reminds  me — and  It  should 
you — cf  how  little  good  money  Is  when  lib- 
erty Hii'1  freedom  are  lost. 

About  a  year  after  the  last  war  ended  In 
1918  Ciermany  disavowed  all  her  Indebtedness 
and  all  cf  her  money.  In  other  words,  they 
said  n  wa.sn't  worth  anything  to  the  people. 

Duruig  1914,  1915.  1916.  and  1917  the  Ger- 
man kauscr,  with  Hindenburg  and  others, 
had  promised  the  petjple  everythlnj?.  The  re- 
sult wu.s  they  got  nothing  and  the  workers 
were  practically  enslaved. 

The  German  Government  began  then  to 
tax  the  people  so  heavily  that  there  was  no 
enrouragenient  to  go  ahead  In  business. 

However,  by  disavowing  their  obligations 
fts  agreed  to  In  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  they 
•ecretly  set  aside  their  newly  created  money, 
•gain  hired  millions  of  workers,  and  began 
to  build  tlie  present  war  machine. 

When  this  war  ends,  If  Germany  loses — as 
we  hop*  and  pray  she  will — the  German  peo- 
ple Will  apam  be  Inipoverlshed  perhaps  for 
generations,  and  will  have  to  work  harder 
than  before  In  order  to  eke  out  an  existence. 

The  trouble  In  our  country  Is  that  every- 
b<xly  believes  there  is  no  chance  for  us  to 
lose  the  war.  The  American  workmen  are 
intellitjent  and  understanding  beyond  those 
of  European  countries  but  because  of  the 
Fuccess  we  have  had  In  creating  and  con- 
tinuing and  Improving  our  freedom  since 
1776,  we  have  a  feeling  that  It  is  Impcsslblt 
to  defeat  us. 

Overconfidence  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
Tveaknesses  any  nation  can  possess.  Any 
prizefighter  entering  the  ring  believing  there 
Is  no  chance  for  him  to  be  defeated  is  la 
great  danger. 

Any  nation  believing  that  It  Is  uncon- 
querable Is  on  the  verge  of  defeat. 

This  was  demonstrated  In  England  very 
thoroughly  when  Hitler  started  out  on  his 
rampage  to  destroy  the  civilized  nations 
bordering  on  Germany. 

I  was  in  Eixgland  addressing  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress  about  the  time  Aus- 
tria was  trampled  upDn.  Then  Czechoslo- 
vakia. In  violation  of  -ill  the  pledges,  promises, 
and  treaties  of  the  Germans,  was  ruthlessly 
taken  over  and  Its  businessmen  and  patriots 
tortured  and  murdered.  Then  Poland  was 
brutally  destroyed. 

About  this  time  the  labor  delegates  at- 
tending the  British  Trades  Union  Congress 
shouted  from  the  housetops  about  the  fail- 
ure of  the  British  Government  to  do  some- 
thing. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  this:  That 
Chamberlain,  a  pacifist  and  a  compromiser  of 
the  worst  kind,  had  a  disarmed,  weak  country 
considering  the  military  strength  of  Ger- 
many. Worse  than  all  that.  Instead  of  pre- 
paring, Chamberlain  and  his  government 
refused  to  believe  that  England  was  In  any 
clanger. 

Again  the  sin  or  crime  of  cccksurenesa 
prevailed.     Chamberlain   and   bis   associates 


believed  that  any  nation  would  be  commit- 
ting suicide  If  they  attempted  to  attack 
England,  on  her  own  shores  or  even  in  her 
possessions  or  territories.  What  a  foolish 
plp«  dream  this  was.  because  at  that  same 
moment  Germany  was  laying  out  the  roads 
and  maps  preparing  to  desiroy  England. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that  Frenchmen^ 
I  mean  the  politicians  of  France — were  worse 
than  those  who  are  In  a  trance  as  a  result  of 
opium.  They  were  doped  completely  with 
their  Maglnot  Line,  as  time  has  since  proven. 

It  was  an  easy  walk-away  for  Germany  to 
conquer  the  so-called  proud,  fighting  French 
and  their  leaders. 

A  year  before  this,  meeting  the  French 
labor  leaders  In  Geneva,  they  delighted  in 
telling  you  how  all-powerful  France  was  ai;d 
how  Impossible  It  would  be  for  Germany  to 
again  bring  about  an  Invasion  of  Franco. 

Again  the  sin.  again  the  crime  of  overconfi- 
dence. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  la  thi-:  That  If 
Hiiler  and  Goebbels  and  their  a?soc'.ates 
hadn't  blundered  after  completely  overrun- 
ning France  even  before  the  date  they  had 
set  out  to  do  so.  they  cculd  have  gone  ri^.'ht 
on  Into  England. 

While  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  sub- 
due th3  British,  who  will  fight  even  after  the 
last  man  Is  wounded.  Hitler  could  have  con- 
quered England.  But  he  blundered  by  de- 
laying.    He  was  too  confident. 

Again  let  us  remind  you  of  the  crime  of 
government  leaders  feeding  themselves  on 
the  propaganda  that  they  cannot  be  over- 
come or  conquered.  Tills  same  condition 
obtains  among  95  percent  of  the  American 
people  today.     It  may  lead  us  all  to  danger. 

Of  course  we  do  not  want  to  discournee 
the  American  people.  We  like  them  to  have 
a  certain  amount  of  confidence  In  them- 
selves. We  ourselves  believe  that  we  will 
win  this  war,  but  It  can  only  be  won  by 
careful  planning  and  by  endless  toll  and 
suffering  and  by  constantly  watching  our 
every  move,  to  the  end  that  there  will  be 
nothing  left  undone.  Then  and  only  then 
can  we  win  this  war  and  save  our  Nation 
and  the  world. 

No  one  can  make  me  believe  that  if  truck 
drivers  or  coal  miners  ftilly  tinderstood  the 
danger  of  stopping  work  because  of  some 
grievance,  that  they  would  stop  work  and 
risk  the  lives  of  otir  men  who  are  defending 
our  country  and  the  world  on  Innumerable 
battle  fronts. 

The  price  we  are  paying  now  is  greater  than 
we  paid  1  year  ago.  In  lives  and  suffering,  as 
well  as  money.  Money  is  the  least  thing  to 
be  considered  in  this  war. 

Yes,  our  Indebtedness  will  pile  up  and  It 
will  take  perhaps  a  century  to  pay  off  the 
debt,  but  If  we  lose  the  war  we  do  not  need 
to  worry  about  our  debts  or  our  money  or 
our  property.  The  enemy  will  take  care  of 
that. 

You  have  read  of  the  destruction  of  whole 
towns  and  villages  In  Poland,  where  all  the 
inhabitants  were  taken  out  and  shot,  slaugh- 
tered, murdered  ruthlessly  for  some  offense 
or  perhaps  the  death  of  some  German  officer 
who  was  brutal  In  his  tactics. 

Those  reports  are  not  exaggerated.  There 
are  many  of  those  cases  that  you  have  never 
heard  of  and  perhaps  will  not  hear  of  until 
the  history  of  this  war  Is  written. 

You  saw  In  the  papers  the  other  day  where 
60  of  our  bombers  did  not  return  from  one 
single  raid  made  on  Germany.  Each  of  thi^e 
bombers  carried  at  least  10  men  whom  It  had 
taken  months  to  train  for  such  dangerous 
work.    This  Is  happening  every  day. 

The  bomber  Itself  may  have  cost  over  $200.- 
000  but  the  loss  In  money  means  nothing. 
It  Is  the  time  It  takes  to  build  them,  to  send 
them  over  there,  and  to  equip  them  for 
action. 

But  worse  and  most  Important  of  all  Is  the 
training  of  those  young  men,  600  of  them,  all 
highly  efficient,  all  cotuageous,  all  compoeed 


of  the  best  blood  and  brains  of  our  country. 
Lost  to  us  forever. 

This  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
to  what  Is  going  to  happen  and  the  price  we 
will  have  to  pay.  We  will  be  extremely  for- 
tunate if  we  come  out  of  this  war  with  not 
more  than  a  million  lives  lost  and  perhaps 
2.000,000  wounded. 

How  then  can  you  on  the  trucks,  or  In  the 
fields,  or  In  the  factories,  or  In  the  mines,  stop 
work  for  1  day  and  thereby  prolong  the  war 
perhaps  6  mor.ths  or  a  year  loi.gcr  than  It 
should  last? 

But  worst  of  all  how  can  you  stop  work 
and  by  so  doltig  deprive  those  fighting  heroes, 
the  fluwer  ol  the  world,  many  of  thf-m  ycur 
relatives.  102  000  of  them  your  brother  union 
teamsters.  How  can  you  stop  work  and  en- 
danger their  lives? 

Think  seriously  before  you  listen  to  agi- 
tators and  some  willful,  disloyal  Americans, 
an^bitlous  to  t;et  control  of  your  union. 

Don't  stop  work.  Bear  your  troubles  if  you 
have  any.  Your  troubles  are  ii^signlficar.t 
compared  to  the  suffering.""  and  hardships  of 
our  men  over  tiiere. 

Tell  the  rat  who  ad\ocate.s  strikes  that  the 
blood  of  those  young  nien  across  the  seas 
fighting  a  fight  for  our  Ireedom  will  not  be 
on  your  hands  or  on  your  con.ncience. 

And  when  thLs  conflict  is  ended  you  can 
lofik  Into  the  eyes  of  j'our  children  and  into 
the  faces  of  the  m.others  whose  sons  did  nn'. 
return  and  tell  them  you  did  not  help  to 
kill  their  beys  by  stojiping  work. 


H.  R.  3734,  the  County  Industrial 
Rehabilitation  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  2,  1943 

Mr,  SIKES.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  and  to  request  particu- 
lar .study  of  H.  R.  3734.  the  County  In- 
du.'^trial  Rehabilitation  Act,  recently  in- 
troduced by  me,  H,  R.  3734  is  intended 
to  provide  Federal  aid  to  the  States  in 
carrying  out  plans  for  industrial  rehabil- 
itation in  their  respective  counties. 

In  virtually  every  State  there  are 
counties  which  have  failed  to  develop  in- 
dustrially, or  which  have  become  Inca- 
pacitated industrially.  The  bill  would 
assist  these  counties  which  need  rehabil- 
itation and  which  offer  reasonable  pos- 
sibilities for  Industrial  development  an 
opportunity  to  provide  employment  for 
their  people  in  the  post-war  period  with- 
out resorting  to  W.  P.  A.  or  similar  pro- 
grams. 

Before  any  county  can  participate  in 
the  program,  the  State  must  have  passed 
enabling  legislation  and  must  match 
Federal  funds  allocated.  In  addition, 
participating  counties  must  have  shown  a 
definite  decrease  in  population  as  the 
result  of  labor  migration,  and  they  must 
have  a  definite  unemployment  problem. 

In  brief  the  plan  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  provide  for  prop- 
erly qualified  counties  in  participating 
States,  funds  in  the  amount  of  a  desig- 
nated percentage  of  the  total  tax 
evaluation.  Funds  so  provided  may  be 
expended   In   seeking    and  encouraging 
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private  Industry  to  locate  in  the  desig- 
nated county,  or  they  in."y  be  used  in 
dtvtlopiag  cooperative  tr.Unpri.-es  to 
utiUze  local  r^.-ourcos  or  muicriais. 
Plans  for  industrial  rehabuitation  mu<=c 
be  approved  by  a  deslenated  adrr.inis- 
trrtcr.  Inrl'-.dcd  in  the  s^-ope  cf  plans 
un'.'er  the  bill  arc  promoticn,  research, 
advertising,  and  other  activities  designed 
for  th2  exp^.n^icn  of  existing  ind'aslrics 
or  the  developmciit  of  new  ind;;~triLS 
through  utiliration  cf  the  resources  and 
la'ocr  of  the  several  counties. 

O'jviously  su:h  an  undi-rtaking  will 
net  be  without  its  cifilculties,  but  at  the 
sar.^e  time  it  ofTcrs  a  chalience  and  an 
opportunity  for  co'i'nties  which  seek  to 
be  self  sustaining.  The  smaller  count:: ^ 
v.-hich  hr.ve  been  adversely  affected  by 
labor  migration  during  the  war  and 
which  do  not  have  a  strong  agricultural 
ba-jk-counlry  will  liave  parlicu'ar  need 
for  industrial  reh.'^bilitation  during  the 
post-war  period.  If  the  plan  is  success- 
ful, it  will  result  in  diversified,  com- 
munity indu.'--tries  which  have  long  been 
hold  desirable. 


A  Library  and  the  War 
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that  It  can  puiEU'*  certa'n  Fpeclflc  ta'<ks  ft>r 
the  Secietary  oT  S.ate.  The  OfBce  cf  8  ra- 
teclc  S  rv'.ces.  the  huhly  secret  resell ch  or- 
fanizatlon  serving  the  Ji'lnt  Chiefs  of  Stiff, 
h;  s  t..kcn  over  rccms  In  the  Library  for  its 
work.  The  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  h;^s  transferred  fti.ids  to  the  L.b.niy 
for  sruc^ies  In  covr.ecx\n  with  his  v,-ar  wov'k. 
Eur  despite  t^-e  dc'.r.r.r.us  of  war  the  Llbrr.ry 
h.\s  s.ill  another  gient  function.  accoid::g 
t.)  tiic  L.brr.riiui  of  Ccr.rre.  s.  It  n-.u«t  nevpr 
forrje*  Its  obligation  to  future  pcnerations.  It 
Is  th^  trustee  ar.d  pua;d..in  cf  the  culture  of 


OF 

KCN.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLGSS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6.  1943 

Mr,  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unaep  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ekcofd,  I  include  an  article  WTitten  by 
Carroll  Kilpatrick  anp^'^-rin?  in  the  Bir- 
mineham  Agc-Herald-Ncws  entitled  "A 
Library  and  the  War."  It  is  a  very  con- 
structive article  and  should  bring  about 
a  much  better  understanding  of  the 
functions  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  opportunities  for  service  which  it 
presents: 

A   LIZn.'RT   AND  THE  WAR 

(By  Carroll  K'lpatrick) 

Across  the  street  from  the  Ccpitol.  where 
news  is  made  every  hour  of  the  day.  Is  a 
formidable  old  building  housing  a  go>.)d!y 
number  of  scholars  and  a  noted  poet;  but 
It  Is  not  en  any  newsman's  beat.  Neither 
press  agents  nor  press  conferences  are  a  part 
of  its  paraphernalia. 

A  visitor  Icxjking  for  a  war  agency  would 
never  be  directed  to  that  building.  Perhaps 
he  wcuid  be  sent  to  one  of  the  dozens  of 
temporary  structures  on  the  Mall,  or  to  the 
new  Social  Security  Building  which  pccom- 
modatos  the  War  Production  Board,  or  to  the 
enormous  Pentaeon  Building  across  the  Po- 
tomac River  in  Virgin. a  where  the  Army  has 
Its  headcjuarters. 

Few  people  even  In  Washington  know  that 
the  Libiary  of  Congress,  Ameiica's  greatest  li- 
brary and  probably  the  world's  largest,  is  the 
briln-center  of  this  Nr.-ion's  war  program. 
More  than  almost  any  of  the  t.stablished  Fed- 
eral agenc.cs,  the  Library  of  Congress,  under 
Archibald  MacLeUh.  the  poet -librarian,  has 
becjme  an  essential  force  in  the  war  against 
the  Axis. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  rely  heavily  upon 
It.  Tlie  State  Department  has  turned  over 
considerable  sums  of  n.oney  to  the  Library  so 


the  pus'  and  present, 
end   puiTdlan  cf  the 
meats   of   freeelcm   In 
M.',t;na  Carta,  the  De 


T~day  It  Is  the  trustee 

three  p.lnc'.pai  dccu- 

thf    Atlantic   wrrld — 

:lr';aticn  of  Ind-^pc  d- 


cnc.   ar.d   the   Cjns'.itutlcn   cf   the   United 
States. 

In  all  it  h.".s  mnre  than  18  COO  000  bocks. 
pan^:;hlets,  n-.:---.u-cripts,  prints,  pho'ojraphs, 
films,  and  public  docum.ents.  It  Is  the  most 
importnnt  prc>duccr  of  chamber  music  in  Ihe 
c'untry  On  its  ?t:.ff  are  some  of  the  worltl's 
mi"f t  eminent  sch^'lars. 

F  mr  years  ano  when  President  Roosevelt 
RTipo.nt>:d  .'Vrc'.ufcald  MacLei^h  Librarian  Icr 
C-ngress  there  was  a  great  cry  that  he  w.-\s 
not  a  librarian — end  some  Members  cf  Con- 
gress suspected  that  he  was  a  new  dealer 
like  the  I-resident.  But  hlo  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  today  It  is 
reco:r.!zod  that  the  library  profeGP;on  has 
benefited  rather  than  been  slighted  by  his 
activities  In  their  ranks. 

Hi'.lnii;  se':-n  the  approach  of  war  sooner 
tlian  mojt  Americans.  Mr.  MacLeish  prepaicd 
the  Library  for  Its  war  role.  His  fir.'-t  task 
was  to  protfct  the  Library  from  the  war. 
Thousands  cf  valuable  books  were  .stored  In 
srJe  places  far  from  Washington.  Irrcplace- 
a>:'e  documents  were  locked  in  vaults  lor  the 
duration. 

Early  In  the  war  the  Im.portance  of  the  Li- 
brary's map  and  film  collection  was  reali?cd 
by  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  Library  has 
more  than  1.500.000  niap.'^  and  views  and  24,000 
reels  or  rolls  of  microtilm.  The  Alien  Piop- 
erty  Custodian  has  turned  over  to  the  Li- 
brary more  than  1,000  reels  of  enemy-pro- 
duced film. 

The  heaviest  dem.inds  on  the  Library  have 
been  in  the  Maps  Division,  the  Aeronautics 
Division,  the  Slavic  Division,  and  the  Asiatic 
DiVisicn.  Mr.  MacLeish  tells  one  rcveallr.g 
story  of  how  important  some  collections  can 
be.  Whpn  the  war  bcqan.  he  recullj-.  the  War 
Department  discovered  th.at  it  had  no  com- 
plete census  of  the  Japar.ese  Empire.  The 
Library  did  not  have  a  complete  set  either. 
But  It  located  a  set  of  Japanese  censuses  Icr 
1920,  1925,  1930,  and  1935  in  a  private  library 
and  microfilm  copies  of  the  entire  set  were 
made.  A  m.uch-needed  Egyptian  census  cf 
1937  was  cbiaincd  in  the  same  manner. 

The  w;'r.  cf  cour.se.  has  made  it  extremely 
difBcult  for  the  Library  to  obtain  publica- 
tions and  m.aterlals  from  foreign  countries. 
The  Air  Tran^^port  Command,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Lend-Lease  Administration,  the 
Office  cf  War  Information,  end  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Senices  have  all  lent  a  hand.  Dr. 
John  K.  Falrbank,  noted  Harvard  student  cf 
the  Far  Ea.st,  who  is  now  with  the  Office  cf 
Strategic  Services,  collected,  with  the  aid  of 
the  great  Chinese  librarian.  Dr.  T.  L.  Yuan, 
a  total  cf  more  than  500  velumes,  nearly  3,0C0 
periodical  items,  and  149  Issues  cf  ofBcial 
Chinese  publications.  In  Lisbon  p.n  ofBclal 
cf  the  Library  has  collected  ancther  5.000 
titles. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  the 
Acquisition  of  Foreign  Publications  has  fur- 
nl.shed  the  Library  cf  Congress  with  nearly 
lOO.OaO  Issues  cf  foreign  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Many  Important  military,  naval, 
economic,  and  sclentlflc  pubMcaticns  from 
Axis  countries  have  been  obtained  In  this 
manner,  and  the  war  agencies  laave  examined 
them  with  extreme  care. 


M'.  M  cLeish  said  that  some  conception 
of  the  pu.'chasing  problems  of  the  Library 
n.-^y  be  s-.ined  from  thr  feet  thnt  he  had  to 
a.«k  the  State  Dv=p:-.rtmpnt  to  handle  for  the 
Librnry's  account  99  payments  In  42  ccun- 
trlcs.  inclndlnc  pclnt-  ks  remote  as  French 
E'^uatrrial  Africs.  Mornmblque,  Senegnl, 
Gfenli'i'd.  Ali;hp.nlstan.  and  New  Caledonia. 

In  1042  Mr  MicLrlsh  went  to  London  and 
soi  n  thereat. rr  r.ppcmted  a  llbir.rlan  there  to 
collect  documentrry  ma-.crlals  for  the  library. 

The  war,  the  Librarian  of  Cons.rtss  said,  has 
m:  dc  him  aware  cf  the  v.cr.kness  In  the  for- 
eign collections.  Military  and  nr;val  requests 
for  elt tailed  Information  r.b~ut  the  most  re- 
mote p'ticcs,  about  the  health  aiid  climate  of 
Individual  clt'e*.  nb.iut  the  populr.tlon,  the 
hrbits  of  the  p?cpl,\  the  {'ovcrnmentnl  stnic- 
ture,  the  Industry,  the  r.grlcuIttTe,  the  Ir.n- 
guage.  have  hept  the  research  fellcws  In  the 
library  at  their  desks  long  hcurs  of  the  day 
and  night. 

Tlie  Lcrtslatlve  Reference  Service  Is  n  divi- 
sion to  which  the  Librarian  has  devoted  par- 
t'.culr.r  attention.  It  has  been  assigned  p1- 
most  ercluslve'y  to  the  war.  he  si.ys.  Its 
mast  cxtcns.ve  undertaking  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Blbllofraphy  of  the  World  at  V.'ar 
for  the  Office  of  Emergency  Management.  It 
vr.'.s  publl.-.hed  in  30  volumes.  The  fo'lcwln^ 
rit  some  cf  the  chapter  headings:  Pcllticel 
De.clopments  and  the  War,  Agriculture  in  a 
Vr.T  Econcmy,  Natural  Resources  and  Raw 
M.itor  als,  Ir.dttstry  In  Wartime,  and  Pcst- 
war  Planning  and  Reccnstnirtlon.  The 
Library  is  the  world's  largest  publisher  of  cer- 
tain type^  of  documents. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  also  h.-^s 
lssu«al  sizeable  biblicgrafhles.  some  of  which 
are:  Selected  List  of  References  on  the  Econ- 
omy of  Sv»-eden,  Great  Britain  In  the  War,  A 
Select  List  of  F.cfcieuces  on  the  Economic 
Situation  of  the  Kingdom  cf  Greece.  Eco- 
nomic Conditions  and  Econom.lc  Policy  In 
Italy,  and  Patents  on  Communication* 
Eqxupmer.t. 

In  the  last  year  the  Library  has  continued 
to  cxp-nd.  In  12  mc;nths  It  received  213.0C1 
bocks  and  pamphlets.  1.132.032  pcrlcdlccls 
and  newspapers.  221.371  manuscripts.  31.563 
maps  and  views.  22.374  volumes  and  pieces 
of  music.  9.290  reels  of  microfilm.  15.638 
phonographic  recordings,  and  3.033  prints. 

The  t<^'al  cost  of  running  the  Library  is 
about  »4,000,CO0  a  year. 
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Austrian  Stamp  Isiued 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OP  NCEKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEg 

Monday.  December  6. 1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 23  the  Collectors  Club,  branch 
No.  5.  Society  of  Philatelic  Americans, 
held  a  meeting  honoring  the  issuance 
cf  an  Austrian  stamp  by  our  postal  of- 
ficials. At  this  meeting  Dr.  Ranshofen- 
Wertheimer  delivered  an  address  on  Aus- 
tria. This  address  was  summarized  by 
William  M.  Stuart  In  the  Washington 
Post.  By  leave  granted  me,  I  include  the 
article  by  Mr.  Stuart  with  my  remarks: 

The  Mcscow  Declaration  on  Austria  has 
brought  Hitler's  first  tlctlm  back  on  the 
map.  and  It  will  stay  there  for  good,  stated 
Dr.  Epon  Ranshofen-Werthelmer.  unofficial 
ambahsadcr  of  Austria  on  the  occasion  of  th« 
issuance  by  the  Post  Office  Department  of  a 
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prevailed.     Chamberlain   and   his   aseoclaiea    |   highly  efficient,  all  courageoua,  all  compoeed    I    expended    In    seeking    and    encouraging 
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it.iinp  ill  hjii^r  nf  Ausaila.  before  the  Col- 
lecturs  Club,  branch  5.  Society  of  Philatelic 
AmtT-.caiu*.  In  W.-.shinj.;tun  on  November  23. 
•The  free  wjrid  h.is  at  lea>t  reahzed  that 
peate  Is  Impoj^'lble  without  Austria  which, 
fur  huiidiCd.s  ni  ycais,  has  beon  one  of  the 
rente:  •;  of  Wvir;ct  nvil.zat;  ui.  Tlie  declaration 
cf  the  Austrian  annex.nijn  by  Hitlerite  Ger- 
r.nny  as  null  nnd  void  constitutes  the  be- 
lated repa-ation  of  one  of  the  gieatest  in- 
Ju-sticcs  cotnnu'ted  dunni!  the  era  if  appea.se- 
nierit."  he  sud  Contnium?:  'Fir  5  years 
Austria  had  ri's:.^ted  una'ded  by  'he  democ- 
rac'.e's  and  pra<tically  single  handed  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  fxe:ted  by  the  Third 
Re:ch  In  defl.'.r.ce  o:  Hitler's  policy  of  in- 
timidation uncurpai.sed  in  history,  the  Au- 
strian Government  had  called  a  plebiscite 
which  would  have  shown  the  overwhelming 
cppubll  on  of  the  Austri.in  population  against 
the  Incorp  irat'.un  Into  Hitlerite  Germany. 
Th;-5  gave  Hitler  the  cue  for  his  armed  In- 
tervention and  occuput:(;n  of  Austria,  In 
the  luht  of  subsequent  events  it  Is  almost 
Incui  iprehensible  that  a  ijreat  number  of 
Countries  acquiesced  m  this  development  and 
recognized  de  facto  or  even  de  Jure  one  of 
the  most  blatant  bmaks  of  International  law 
Committed  in  m.xlern  ht-story. 

•■From  a  territorial  point  of  view."  the 
speaker  continued,  'the  new  post-war  Austria 
will  have  only  tow  cl.-^im.s.  It  will  accept  the 
frontiers  of  1919  with  but  one  rectification. 
Austria  ha*  never  recognized  the  cession  of 
South  Tyrol  to  Italy  made  In  diiiregard  of  the 
pnnc.ple  of  self-determination  for  purely 
s;rate«ic  re.isoii.s  Wilron  himself,  whose  re- 
luctant approval  to  the  Brenner  frontier 
brought  about  the  cession,  later  confessed 
that  his  decision  w;\s  based  on  insufUcient 
study."  and  that  he  renretted  it  afterwards. 
Austria  expect.s  that  thi.x  province,  of  course 
wiinout  the  Italian-speaking  Trentlno  Prov- 
lnce--whlch  h.id  been  Tyrclese  for  about 
1300  ye '.rs.  wJl  be  restituted  and  that  \n 
the  meantime  no  arrangement  will  be  made 
or  -.ne.isures  tak?n  by  t!-e  victorious  Allies 
when  further  advancing  on  the  Italian  Penin- 
sula, which  would  prejudice  the  leturn  of  this 
province  to  her  in.itheiland  " 

Dl  cusjin-r  the  movement  for  Anschluss, 
which  h.Td  agitated  Austria  in  the  years  be- 
tween the  war-,  Dr.  Ei;on  Ranshofen-VVer- 
theimer  jwlnted  out  that  it  was  the  product 
of   de.<ipair. 

•  Au.-tna  had  found  herself  suddenly  cut 
off  from  her  h:.<tonr.U.  political,  and  eco- 
nomic boIld^  With  the  neighboring  nations 
Without  any  alternative  having  been  otiercd 
or  »ugi;estrd  by  the  victors.  In  order  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  similar  movement 
It  is  of  the  greate.^t  importance  that  ways 
and  means  be  found  to  Integrate  Austria 
Into  a  (greater  economic  unit  than  that  con- 
stituted by  Its  own  frontiers.  The  Moscow 
Declaration  seenvs  to  Indicate  the  solution 
by  alluding  to  Auotrta's  future  relations  to 
lis  neighb«;rs.  It  would  b«  desirable  that 
this  collaboration  should  be  more  far 
reaching  than  a  mere  economic  arrange- 
ment with  its  neighbors.  Important  as  It 
would  be.  It  La.  however,  doubtful  whether 
Rus-^ia  would  be  prepared  to  give  Its  consent 
to  a  p  >Utlcal  federal  organization  In  this 
rejiion.  In  view  of  Its  fears  of  a  cordon  sanl- 
taire— a  fear  which  the  speaker  considered 
luijustifled  It  Is  inconceivable  that  the 
peoples  In  the  E>anublan  Basin  would  ever 
dream  of  a  policy  directed  against  Russia. 

Tn  reading  e.\cerpts  from  the  Soviet  press 
one  might  sometimes  gain  the  Impression 
that  the  Kremlin  has  not  fully  gaged  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  attitude 
of  the  European  peoples  toward  Russia." 

The  speaker  saw  no  Justification  for  the 
nervousness  displayed  in  certain  quarters  re- 
garding the  question  of  a  Hapsburg  restora- 
tion 'The  problem  Is  of  no  actuality  at 
present  It  vail  be  for  the  Austrian  peopl* 
to  decide  the  character  cf  the  region  they 
desire  under  cjiiditlons  of  absolut*  free 
speech  and  liberty  oi  assembly. ' 


Dr  R-inshofen-Werthf imer  concluded  by 
cypre.>fc  i.c:  the  hope  that,  tiie  Mo^^cow  Decla- 
ration Will  facilitate  the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  ail  ccmprehensive  Austrian 
political    representation 

•'Such  a  recoKtuzed  auth.irity  could  be  of 
great  i'tsistance  to  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  in  brir.giri.;  abcut  the  un- 
cor.dinonal  surrender  of  Gfrm-inv  and  might 
help  to  tave  tlie  life  of  tho.is.n.ds  of  Allied 
soldiers,"  he  sakl. 

The  speaker  is  con  v. need  that  such  an 
Austrian  representation  would  function  more 
smoothly  than  most  of  the  governments  in 
exile  officially  recognized  by  London,  Wash- 
ington, and  Moscow. 

•It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  national  representation  if 
the  aiithcrities  of  this  coun'ry  wculd  inform 
the  reco::;nized  leader?  of  tlie  free  Austrian 
movements  of  their  desire  to  see  such  a  body 
start  its  work  without  delay  " 


Censorship  Violation  by  Reuters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6.  1943 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  text  of  a 
news  broadcast  by  Ray  Henle,  commen- 
tator, over  the  Blue  Network  System  en 
Thursday.  December  2,  1943: 

Good  evening,  the  subject  en  which  I've 
been  reporting  to  you  for  several  ni-.^lrs 
broke  out  Into  the  open  today,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and.  before  the  day  was  over,  we 
had  It  debated  in  the  Halls  of  Concress  here 
in  Washington,  in  Parliam-nt,  the  House  of 
Commons  m  London,  and  in  tiie  British  and 
American  Oiflces  of  War  Information.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  th»  battle  of  censor- 
ship caused  by  the  unauthorized  and  pre- 
mature dispatch  about  the  Cairo  Conference 
put  out  by  Reuters,  the  British  news 
agency. 

You.  the  public,  were  infi  rir.ed  last  i.iaht 
beginning  at  7:30  o  clojk,  informed  offic.ally 
and  authoritatively,  that  the  President,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  the  General- 
issimo of  China  had  met  and  had  reached  inf- 
portant  decisions  regarding  the  war  on  Japan 
and  the  future  of  oriental  people. 

BOUND  BY   ACF.EEMENT 

American  newspapers  ar.d  radio  stations 
were  bound  by  an  agreement  with  their  Gov- 
ernment not  to  divulge  any  information  re- 
garding the  Cairo  Conference  u'ltU  7  30 
o'clock,  and  that  aereement  was  kept  to  the 
letter.  Inside  Britain.  British  newspapers  and 
radio  stations — radio  In  Britain  Is  controlled 
by  the  Government,  newspaper?  are  no'  — 
British  newspapers  and  radio  a;so  were  bound 
by  an  agreement  wlr,h  their  Governm.ent  net 
to  announce  the  Cairo  mertmg  until  12  30 
o'clock  this  mcming.  London  time,  which,  cf 
course.  Is  the  same  as  7:30  here  And  that 
agreement  was  kept  to  the  letter 

To  have  announced  the  Cairo  meeting  be- 
fore It  was  cfEclally  announced  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  the  voluntary  code  of  cen- 
sorship In  this  country  and  deliberate  viJ-Li- 
tlons  have  been  few  and  far  between  Theie 
never  has  been  a  vlola'.lon  In  connection  with 
an  Incident  of  the  importance  cf  the  Cairo 
Conlerence.  I  presume  the  same  holds  true 
In  Britain. 

However — 30  houra  before  the  ofJicia!  an- 
nouncement was  made,  the  British  News 
Agency.  Reuters,  transmitted  a  dispatch  from 


Lisbon — a  dt-'patch  which  said  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  and  Ch.ang  Kai-shek  had  met  in 
Cairo  and  wore  on  their  way  to  meet  Mar- 
shal Stalin  in  Persia.  The  c.ispatch  was  sent 
from  Lisbon  to  London — cleared  there  by 
British  censorship  for  transmi.'^sion  to  the 
United  Sutcs  and  other  countries— but  was 
not  cleared  for  publication  by  newspapers 
Inside  Britain,  nor  for  broadcast  by  the  Brit- 
ish Broadcasting  Company. 

zsTznrp.ist    a    viol.\tion  > 

Now  the  question  is:  Was  this  a  case  cf 
enterprising  journalism,  or  was  it  a  case  of 
deliberate  violation  cf  a  censorship  ugrer- 
ment  into  which  both  Britiiih  and  American 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  news  agen- 
cies had  entered  In  good  faith,  at  the  request 
cf  their  governments  at  war?  That  is  the 
question  which  has  caused  all  the  uproar. 

To  get  the  picture  clearly,  we've  got  to 
keep  in  mind  that  Reuters — being  a  world- 
wide news  ageni  -ha?  bureaus  and  offices  in 
all  principal  capitals  and  cities  of  the  world. 
So  do  our  own  American  press  associations 
like  the  United  Press  and  the  Associated 
Press.  The  American  press  agencies  and  the 
British  press  agency.  Reuters,  compete  for 
business  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  They 
sell  their  news  reports  to  newspapers  and 
radio  statifins.  The  United  States  does  not 
have  the  cable  and  wireless  facilities  to  com- 
pete with  Reuters  In  some  countries — for 
example  it  Is  very  difficult  fcr  the  United 
Press  to  sell  news  to  clients  In  India,  China, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Orient — but  in  South 
Am.t'rica,  the  competition  is  pretty  keen. 
Reuters  also  has  wire  facilities  In  the  United 
States,  and  Reuters  news  service  Is  purchased 
by  some  American  newspapers,  but  is  not 
widely  published  In  this  country. 

t'NDERLYING  EFFECT  BIO 

Now,  is  all  this  competition  merely  com- 
mercial— Just  one  company  trying  to  out-sell 
another  in  srjine  foreign  country — like  one 
American  automobile  manufacturer  compet- 
ing With  another  auto  maker?  Outwardly^ 
that  Is  all  there  Is  to  it — but  as  to  the  effect 
of  fill  this— there  is  a  treat  deal  more  to  it. 

If  commercial  competition  Is  all  there  Is 
to  It,  why  did  we  have  examples  of  .some  very 
uncommercial  competition  In  South  America 
before  the  present  war  started?  Before  1939, 
not  only  Reuters  and  the  American  press 
agencies  were  trying  to  sell  their  news  re- 
ports In  South  America,  but  D.  N.  B..  the 
C.erman  news  agency,  and  Domei,  the  Jap- 
atiese  offlciai  news  agency,  were  practically 
giving  away  their  news  reports  In  order  to  set 
their  .-'uff  into  newspapers  which  used  the 
American  United  Press  and  the  Briti.-h 
Reuters. 

And  Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that  while 
cur  American  Government  never  was  very 
eager  to  flcht  any  battles  for  the  American 
pre.ss  agencies  In  South  America,  it  came  to 
be  grateful  for  the  type  of  news  report  they 
sold  down  there.  The  American  new.s  re- 
port— and  the  British  also— was  truthful  and 
accurate  The  German  and  Japanese  repcr's 
were  GUcd  with  subtle  propaganda.  South 
Am.erlrans  were  able  to  tell  the  honest  from 
the  fake— and  Ameucan  honest  reporting  cf 
facts,  without  propai^anda,  did  more  to  make 
the  gcx'd-neiplAbor  policy  an  actuality  than 
any  deliberate  propr.f  ancia  of  any  government 
ccnunis«ion. 

INSIST  ON  FAIR  COMPFTrnON 

So  there  you  have  the  background  and  the 
meaning  cf  competition  amcng  news  agen- 
cies throughout  the  world.  There  can't  be 
any  doubt  that  If  the  United  States  has  a 
story  to  tell  to  the  wcrld — if  we're  going  to 
tell  that  story  after  the  war — If  we're  going 
to  get  our  side  of  any  argument  over  to  other 
countries — then  American  authorities  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  Insist  dn  fair  competitive 
practices  In  ih?  distribution  of  news  on  the 
International  :.cale,  ju.  t  as  they  demand  fair 
c  n.peMtive  practices  p.mcng  industries  right 
here  at  home. 
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If  the  United  States  Is  about  to  take  a 
rnt'ch  greater  pr.rt — perhaps  even  a  dcnl- 
iiating  puTt — in  world  all  nrs  after  this  war 
Is  over,  then  American  thourjit.  and  prac- 
tice, and  pMicy,  must  b?  relayed  pronip.'y 
nnd  accur.itely.  and  honest. y,  to  pecple  m 
c'h"r  counTies. 

The  best  way  to  cet  that  result  Is  to  give 
our  American  ncwj  agencies  a  chance  to 
crmctte  fairly  In  any  irrelgn  field.  If  the 
Eniish  nrw-  nticncy.  Rcu  ert.  can  distribute 
Its  news  report  in  the  Un  ted  States,  then  the 
/mcrlcan  United  Press  and  Associated  Press 
th^uld  have  the  chance  to  compete  wuh 
Reuters  !n  Britain.  India,  China.  S  uth 
Airlca.  South  America,  or  wherever  else  It 
may  be.  The  fundamental  prin^-iples  in- 
volved will  become  even  more  important  In 
the  davE  after  the  war  when  International 
rf.d!o  Will  play  such  a  vital  role. 

Because  the  fundamental  principle  is  so 
Inipcrtant.  is  why  I've  been  reijortiui;  to  you 
c:i  this  censorslilp  development  ever  p. nee 
Tenters  sent  that  dispatch  out  of  Lisbon  in 
afuance  cf  the  hour  hcreed  vprn  by  British 
and  Am.orican  Gover:. men's  to  give  out  (  ffl- 
cial  word  of  the  Cairo  meetln:'  When  Reu- 
ters £,ent  out  that  dispatch.  It  olnainod  an 
unfair  advantage  over  other  news  egencle.^ 
with  which  it  Is  competing  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Today,  tcmorrow.  and  next  week 
Reuters  will  be  able  to  "point  with  pride" 
among  Its  clientele  in  S  'Uth  America  and 
wherever  el'e  It  competes  wifi  our  Aiv.erican 
Unit>d  Press  and  As'Jotiated  Pre'S— that  it 
fib'ained  a  great  "beat"  or  "sec op"  o\er  its 
ccmpetltDrs. 

O.    W     I.    .^CTTO   RIGHT 

The  mom.ent  tiiat  d.spatch  was  cleared  by 
Erit.sh  cciucrship  m  Loiic.cn — not  fcr  publi- 
callcn  In  Britain,  but  for  distribution  m  the 
United  S.atcs,  South  America,  and  cl.--e- 
v.here—  cur  own  Office  of  W.ir  Information — 
the  O  W.  I.— Immediately  broadcast  It  o'-er 
If-  radio  waves  to  all  cciuntries.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  secret  now  v.as  cut  —  the  minute 
that  Reuters  di.-paich  was  d;---tr,butcd,  that 
mcnient  the  Axis  knew  about  It  So  O  W  I. 
iGst  no  time  in  makng  the  bist  capital.  In 
the  way  of  pyschoioc.cal  warfare,  that  it 
ccu'd  cut  of  the  situation.  By  Inf'rnatlonal 
f  ^recment.  it  was  still  bound  to  held  the  of- 
ficial nnnounceincnt  until  7  30  o'clock — but 
It  tcck  what  It  had — the  Reuters  dispatch — 
end  made  the  best  of  it.  The  Office  of  Cen- 
Eorriip.  meanwhile,  didn't  try  to  stop  any- 
Locly  In  the  United  States  from  publishing  or 
broadcistins  the  Reuters  dispatch 

Last  night  I  reported  to  you  that  the  direc- 
tor of  O.  W.  I  ,  Mr  Elmer  Diivis,  was  supposed 
to  have  made  a  protest  about  the  Reuters 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Brendan  Bracken,  the  British 
Minister  of  War  Information.  This  after- 
noon, Mr.  Davis  Informed  us  that  he  has 
made  such  a  protest.  Mr.  Davis  announced 
that  he  has  told  Mr  Bracken  the  premature 
disclosure  of  the  Three  Power  Conference  at 
Cairo  has  seriously  Jcopaidised  Brltlsh-Amer- 
icjin  understanding,  and  he  demanded  that 
the  British  Government  act  tei  prevent  such 
a  breach  of  the  rules  in  the  future. 

Over  In  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Bracken 
was  interrcjgated  aboxit  the  dispatch— In 
Commons,  howevtr,  the  members  were  an- 
gry—not because  Reuters  distributed  a  pre- 
mature annctmcement  but  because  the  dis- 
patch was  withheld  from  newspapers  and  the 
rad.o  inside  Britam. 

In  reply.  Mr.  Bracken  atated  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  no  control  over  Reuters. 
He  said  it  was  a  private  agency.  This  cf 
course  Is  true.  Even  though  the  British  Gov- 
ernment does  give  Reuters  preferential  cable 
rates  and  In  some  other  ways  assists  its  cver- 
eeas  business— help  our  American  agencies  do 
not  have — the  British  Government  does  not 
cn.itiol  the  news  policy  cf  Reuters.  In  many 
respects  it's  as  free  ficm  control  as  the  Amer- 
ican press. 


D.W'TS — T!:i3    IS    Vt'AM 

But  the  point  Mr  Davis  attempted  to  make 
In  hie  pr^tfit  to  M.n.ster  Bracken  is  that 
Th  .--^  are  war  time.- — and  because  we  are  at 
war  the  American  pres.s  and  radio  excepted 
controls,  and  bund  tl.emselves  by  agree- 
ments which  they  would  never  dream  cf  do- 
ing in  i^eacctime  and  which  nobody  ccu'd 
make  t:  cm  do.  In  the  United  St.ues.  press 
p.r.U  radio  have  !i\cd  up  to  their  pgrcxments 
Mr  De.vis  Is  trying  to  make  sure  the  British 
p."e  s  a'ld  radio  do  likewise. 

Mr  Davis  tcld  the  Brltlrh  Cvcrnnient 
thrt  the  psychclogicel  warfare  value  of  tl  e 
conference  was  injured  by  the  Renters  d.s- 
patch, and  that  amrui.ts  to  saylnr;  th.it  the 
dispo.ch  interfered  with  conduct  of  the  war. 
This  Is  a  very  serious  Indictment  to  bring 
f.cair.st  anybody  and  it  should  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Mr.  Davis  would  not  bring  such 
an  Indletment  against  Reuters  unless  he  In- 
tended to  see  the  matter  through  and  get  a 
firm  unrierste.nding  fur  the  future. 

There's  a  chan.cc  that  It  m.ay  turn  cut  to 
have  been  a  ^'ccd  thi-.g  this  matter  developed 
In  'he  way  it  dd — it  may  lead  to  a  clearer 
ut.ders'atiding  of  the  value  of  competitive 
cenim'inication  systems  in  the  wcrld  If  'hat 
happens  In  this  country,  we  may  have  an 
expert  en  commttnicanovs  at  the  peace  table 
T'hen  It  c^mes  time  to  write  the  peace  terms. 
Inc  dentnlly.  at  the  peace  conference  after 
the  la«:t  war,  wp  had  no  such  communications 
authority— indeed,  the  American  delccation, 
nnd  the  American  people  for  thnt  matter- 
were  not  In  the  least  bit  Interested  in  the 
subject. 


The  Silver  Dollar 
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OF 


of  grain,  nnd  doing  a  msn's  work»on  the  farm 
in  the  Flathe.Hd  we  Just  cant  visualize  m 
Montana  girl  balking  at  emptying  a  box  oX 
s.lvcr  dollars  No.  we  don  I  knv^w  of  any  Mon- 
ti.in*  girls  wh.-i  are  ico  weak  to  lift  tU\er 
do.iars.  We  don't  produce  that  kids  cif  gals 
m  the  Tua.~ure  Sta'e  If  lhe:-e  Is  any  truth 
In  the  flimpy  excuse  cftered  for  the  chauge 
ii  must'bc  that  the  bank  haa  Imported  tome 
wcakings  from  the  En.-t.  M'J»-l  Montana  girls 
would  ;es  nt  tliat  charge  as  an  insult  to  their 
J  hy.-ical  prowe.'S. 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mov.day.  December  6,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  becau.<;e  I  deplore  the  poFsibility 
of  silver  being  shelved  as  a  medium  of 
currency  I  am.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, inserting  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
by  Harry  Kelley.  editor  of  the  Flathead 
Monitor.  Kalispell,  Mont.,  and  a  resolu- 
tion of  protest  from  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
the  same  city.  The  editorial  and  the 
resolution  state,  far  better  than  I  can.  my 
position  on  this  vital  subject.  Silver  to 
Montana  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  i^  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity. 
We  deplore  any  attempt  to  do  away  with 
its  use  at  this  time.  With  our  debt  rap- 
idly mounting  we  need  silver  as  a  back- 
ing for  our  currency.    Let  us  keep  it. 

The  editorial  and  resolution  follow: 

[From  the  Kalispell  (Mont.)   Flathead 
Monitor) 

THOSE   PAPER    DOLLARS 

During  these  wartimes  we  are  forced  to  ac- 
cept many  strange  bedfellows,  and  practically 
all  cf  ujs  accept  the  situation  without  a  mur- 
mer.  But  when  It  comes  to  forcing  us  Mon- 
tanans  to  accept  the  shiny  plaster  dollar  for 
the  silver  dcUar  en  the  ground  that  It  will  be 
a  lelief  to  the  girls  employed  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  baiik  tt  Helena,  we  wonder  If  that  Is 
the  real  reason,  or  If  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
enemies  of  silver  to  cut  off  the  coinage  of  the 
white  metal  Into  silver  dollars  for  good  and 
all  tinrc.  After  we  have  viewed  Montana 
farmerettes  pitching  hay,  lifting  ht&yy  shocks 


Whereas  the  silver  dollar  has,  from  earliest 
pioneer  tim  s.  been  the  basic  medium  of  cx- 
chaiv;o  In  Monti.n.'t,  and  has  be>come  one  of 
It--  most  chen-hcd  traditions;  and 

Wliercns  the  free  nnd  ceneral  use  of  the 
sliver  dollar  has  Irn.T:  been  one  cf  the  chief 
p.ttractic  IIS  of  Montana  :  !id  the  West  to  tv.Ur- 
l.-ts  from  Eastern  States,  nnd  hs*  been  an 
Incentive  to  their  travel  and  llkmg  for  the 
We.'-t,  and  Is  a  considerable  sttnrulation  to 
tourist  travel  In  Montana:   and 

Whcrc."»3  the  reasons  ascigned  for  the  pro- 
posed wi'hcl-.r.wal  of  the  silver  dollar  from 
c;ri.ulRtion  s'-em  In-ufHtlent,  and  such  witn- 
crawal  w.  uld  bieak  this  ancient  tradition, 
fcrv-uslv  in'palr  on*  of  Mv^itann'!'  tourist  at- 
tractions, and  might  tend  to  destmy  confi- 
dence in  our  monetary  system:  Now.  there- 
fore   be  It 

Rrsohfd  by  the  members  of  the  Kucanis 
C.'i.b  of  Kaliipcll.  Mi.r.t..  in  regular  nesston, 
Thrt  the  propo<^cd  withdrawal  of  the  silver 
d  ilar  from  circulatlcn  be.  and  the  Fame 
hereby  Is,  pretested  most  fLcenuously  and 
vicoiously:  be  It  further 

Rtsolvcd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Helena  branch  of  the  Helena 
Reserve  Bank,  and  to  the  region  U  ctBce  cf 
the  Fcd.ri.1  Reserve  Bank  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn  .  to  the  district  governor,  lieutenant 
governors  and  fccietarier  of  the  Montana 
Dlf  irict  of  Klwanls  Internatlonsl,  and  to  ths 
several  Kiwanis  clubs  of  the  Montana  dis- 
trict, nnd  to  the  Montana  Senators  and 
Representatives  cf  Congress 

Harold  Tewit. 

P  esident. 
E.  B.  Foot. 

Sccrefary. 


National  Cemeteries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WiaEY 

or  DELAWARI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6.  1943 

Mr.  WILLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cpn- 
neccion  with  H.  R.  3582.  prcvldinjf  for 
the  establishment  of  national  cemeteries 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  there 
Is  included  as  a  part  cf  this  extension  of 
remarks  a  rcsoiuticn  adopted  by  the 
American  Legion,  as  supplied  by  Mr. 
Francis  M.  Sullivan,  executive  director 
of  its  npiional  legislative  committee. 
With  all  of  our  great  veterans  organiza- 
tions having  indicated  their  interest,  it 
is  hoped  that  hearings  upon  the  bill  may 
be  held  at  an  early  date. 

The  resolution  of  the  American  Legion, 
adopted  at  the  annual  convention  Octo- 
ber 22-25,  1934.  follows: 

Wherece  a  large  num.ber  of  American  war 
veterans  are  dy.ng  m  hospitals  and  sanl- 
tariunis  far  from  home  and  withe  ut  fuutis 
or    other    means    available    tot    fe^^jropiiUte 
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apeecU  and  liberty  oi  astoir.bly. 


Agency.  Reuters,  transmitted  a  dispatch  from       here  at  home. 
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burial — especially  in  those  fectiona  cf  Amer- 
ica to  which  sick  and  disabled  war  veterans 
go  In  their  quest  for  recovery:  Therefore  be  It 
Kr.ioiird.  That  we  renpeclfuUy  request  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  tuch  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain 
with  perpetual  care  at  appropriate  points  in 
the  United  State;  suitable  cemeteries  where 
thes«  c1pceas?d  war  veterans  can  f\nd  their 
flnil  resting  place  in  appropriate  tur- 
rouiidir.ijs. 


Thou  Shalt  Not  CoTet 


Important  Principle  Is  Embodied  in  Lea 
Aviation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OK    WFiT    VIRGINIA 

r;    niE  house  of  REPREiiENTATIVES 
Mouda'j.  D.'rcvibcr  6.  1343 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaicor.  the 
rf>loiaUon  ol  an  indfpendcnt  Gov.'in- 
ner.t  commi.-ion  for  civil  ttviation  is  a 
I  vmc'icution  of  a  most  important  leci^la- 
tivf*  jxilicy  to  which  Conpros.s  has  ad- 
ht'red.  S'lch  a  pohcy  i>  contained  m  the 
poridmt:  Lea  aviation  bill. 

A  iiibute  to  thf  action  of  the  Conimit- 
tct-  on  Intei<tat,'  and  Foreipn  Commerce 
in  presenting  this  measure  has  just  been 
paid  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Air 
Indiistiu'.-.  and  Transport  As.-ociation  of 
Canada,  a  proup  composed  of  the  Cana- 
dian uirciaft  manufacturers  and  trans- 
poil  companies.  According;  to  an 
announ«'ement  by  the  association  on  No- 
vember 16.  It  has  decided  that — 

If  would  rocmimrT.d  the  inimed'nte  cre- 
ation o'  i\  CMUr.'.l  free,  and  independent 
Go-rrnnient  authority  for  civs!  avialuin.  with 
wide  p  iwers  to  prcniote.  Hdmml.-^trate.  and 
s.if».'.uard  the  de\elnpment  of  air  trar.spirta- 
tJon  in  Canada  and  on  the  international 
route."!  from  and  throut:!i  CiKU^du  This  rcc-  i 
onim*?ndntir.n  is  huh::6hted  by  the  appar-  ! 
ent'v  impendmij  esMbli.-^hmont  in  the  United 
St.itv\su!  a  Civil  Aoic:. amies  C')n^m.s.--ion  with 
pov.crs  similar  to  th^isc  of  the  Interstate 
C  'mine:ce  Comniiss.un. 

Tiie  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  as 
adopted  by  Congress  has  been  acclaimed 
throu'thout  the  world  as  a  model  of  avia- 
tion le-^islation.  H.  R.  3420  perfects  and 
extends  that  act,  and  is  drawn  with  the 
same  care  and  fidelity  to  providing  the 
best  possible  re,i;ulation  and  development 
for  civil  aviation  which  characterized  the 
diafun^T  of  the  original  act. 

Under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  Amer-  ' 
lea's  civil  aviation  has  attained  a  posi- 
tion of  preemineive  and  has  Ix-come  the 
envy  of  the  v>oild.  With  the  passage  of 
such  a  bill  th?  maintenance  of  that  peti- 
tion will  be  avsurod. 

Th.e  adoption  cf  H.  R.  3420  will  also 
reaffirm  the  position  to  which  the  Con-  , 
gress  has  so  loni;  adhered,  that  regula- 
tory comn"iis..!on>  should  be  independent 
a^;'.•ncu'S  of  Congress  and  not  subject  to 
poli'ioal  contiol  of  rxe:utive  dcpart- 
mems. 

Construct. ve   ar.u'ndn:ents   will   prob- 
ably be  ofT.^rei  durint;  floor  debate  and 
reading'  cf  the  proposed  iegislalion.    Co-    ■ 
operative  efTori  can  and  must  be  applied   ' 
in  constructive  fr..~hu.n. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6.  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  heard  a  most  remarkable  mes- 
sage delivered  by  Mr.  Roscoe  I.  Dov>ns 
before  the  adult  Bible  class  of  the  Arlins;- 
ton  iVa.>  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Downs' 
subject  was  Thou  Shalt  Not  Covet.  Be- 
cause cf  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  lesion, 
so  ably  presented  by  Mr.  Downs,  I  include 
the  ft. 11  text  of  his  remark>: 

We  shall  endeavor  to  ^ive  a  lesson  on  the 
extent  of  covet;,u';nc5s  ai'.d  hnw  it  has  and 
Is  pervading  the  lives  ot  all  people  every- 
where, from  national  policies  of  all  nations 
dovsn  th:uu-;h  every  strata  cf  life  to  every 
mdiv.clu.il.  There  ;een;s  to  lu  ■  been  a  di- 
ren  --.u  iAJse — as  we  are  sure  ll-.ere  is  a  direct 
purp.)be  in  all  G.d's  wjrk.« — in  the  arrange- 
ment or  the  ordor  of  the  Ten  Ccmmand- 
m.'nls  Ii  IS  fitting  that  tnis  commandment 
against  C'lvetousness  should  be  the  final 
one.  ivr  it  seems  to  be  the  one  most  prevalent 
m  i-ur  in.r.ds  this  day  and  all  days  since  the 
be^lnn.i'T  of  tune  Everywhere  and  in  al- 
most all  of  us  there  seen.s  lurking  a  desire 
to  p(-)6.>ess  th.it  which  be!  /igs  to  another,  be 
It  prop.'iiy.  or  gjocLs.  ur  pc.-ition.  or  honors. 
The  c  -"mandment  a.«  given  to  us  from 
Exodu.s  20,  the  seventeenth  verse  reads :  "Thou 
shalt  not  cove.,  thy  neiv'hbors  house,  thou 
Shalt  r.nt  covet  thy  neighbr.r's  wife,  nor  his 
manservant,  nor  his  maiaseivant,  nor  h  s  i  x. 
nor  his  as.--,  nor  anything  that  Is  thy  ne.gh- 
bn-'s  "  Listnii;  i!i  this  manner  nie  the  thitiijs 
tliat  were  ti^.e  pv.Sjessions  of  men:  t>.e  per- 
sonal belongings  that  men  had  acquired  by 
their  toi!  and  applicatio:!.  We  ari,'  su.-e  th.it 
by  this  lu«ting  we  may  rightly  apply  it  to  all 
the  {:c  sessions  of  pecp'.e  everyv.here.  ir.  every 
age  and  under  all  condiiuins  and  circuni- 
st.mcci  oi  life.  God's  comn-.r.r.dmtnts  ari-  us 
apt  and  fl'tin^:;  today  es  when  given  from 
Sma:  centuries  ago.  Gcd's  laws  never 
change  and  Ills  purposes  are  the  same  today 
as  they  w?re  yesterday,  will  be  tomorrow, 
and  throui^hout  eternity.  We  can  never 
escape  th»^  application  cf  those  laws  no  mat- 
ter m  what  generation  we  may  exist.  They 
are  Just  and  right  in  every  ms'ar.ce,  and  as 
we  have  raid,  with  God  as  the  Inierprrter  of 
thoo-e  laws  to  our  ui'.ders; andir.g.  God  as 
the  righteous  and  all-wiso  judge.  His  judg- 
ments are  r.^^ht  and  just  and  the  penalties 
He  shall  inflict  shall  be  mcasuied  with  truth 
and  justice,  always  tempered  with  love  and 
grace  to  the  repentant  soul 

Again  let  us  go  to  the  dictionary  to  find 
the  meaning  of  the  w 'rris,  'ccvet"  and 
"covetousress."  Tlie  word  "ccvet,"  a  verb, 
does  not  carry  In  an  evil  sense,  except  wh?n 
that  Rcticn  is  diverted  toward  evil,  and  that 
is  the  sense  in  which  God  meant  in  His  com- 
mandment, and  that  is  the  reason  he  statel 
it  so  completely  in  the  seiise  that  he  dcnred 
us  to  receive  it.  In  that  sense  cf  c:^ndem- 
nation  for  cov.^tin':;  that  which  be'.cn~s  to 
another;  that  unrighteous  d.sire  tj  take  cr 
acquire  the  belongings  cf  another.  One  may 
covet  things,  or  posi'. Ion.  or  advantages  in 
life  with  a  wholly  righteous  and  worthy  de- 
sire, with  no  wrong  intent  or  sin.ful  purpose 
It  is  well  that  we  difTerentiate  be'ween  that 
wh.ch  is  Just  and  worthy,  and  that  which  is 
sinful  an.d  unjust.  Remember.  It  is  the  com- 
mandment against  coveting  that  which  is 
another's  that  we  are  considering,  and  not 
confuse  that  with  desiring  worthily  and  hon- 


estly to  possess  those  worth-while  things  cf 
life  that  God  Intended  us  to  «€ek.  Covet 
as  a  verb  may  be  used  In  a  worthy  sense 
without  condemnation,  but  In  an  unworthy 
sense  with  all  the  censure  and  condemnation 
that  a  wrathful  Gi,d  can  ascribe.  Covetous- 
ness.  the  noun,  in  almost  every  manner  in 
which  it  Is  used  means  In  an  evil  sense,  and 
that  Is  the  manner  In  which  we  must  speak 
of  It  in  this  lesson. 

In  summing  up  all  the  Ten  Command- 
ments It  seems  faat  the  ttuth  carr.e.?  a  great 
deal  of  all  the  negative  ones:  I  think  it  Is 
safe  to  say  that  a  great  majority  of  the  mur- 
ders are  committed  <>n  account  of  covetous- 
ness — a  de:-ire  to  possess  something  thct  an- 
other possesses  cr  to  rob  another  of  some- 
thint;  one  may  desire,  be  it  goods,  money, 
station,  or  honor.  "'Th'^u  .shalt  not  coinmi* 
adultery,"  the  commandment  says,  and  with 
that  uncontrolled  de.Mie  they  are  enticed 
and  y.eld  to  the  tin  that  God  so  severely  ccn- 
dem.ns.  In  this  teiilh  commandment  that 
we  study  tcday  Gcd  specifically  states.  "Tlicu 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  Wife."  but  we 
find  in  our  today  that  m.cn  and  women  are 
changing  their  marital  status  with  the  least 
provocation.  Men  desirinc  other  men  s  wives 
and  women  in  Kke  niai.ner  becoming  tired 
cf  their  husbands  at;d  ccvctine  some  othrr. 
throv,-  cflf  the  bond.5  of  h  .ly  matrlmrny  with 
little  regard  to  even  tire  lo' sely  held  modern 
cus'.cms. 

"Thou  shalt  not  steal."  says  the  cli;hth 
commandment,  and  I  am  sure  each  of  yen 
will  readily  see  the  close  connection  between 
tiie  eighth  and  tenth  It  could  scircely  be 
possible  for  one  to  steal  without  first  havm:; 
a  covetous  desire  to  pcs;ess  that  which  be- 
longs to  another.  This  m'ght  be  carried  ti 
the  fullest  extent,  from  the  individual  to 
our  nations  of  the  earth  as  well.  And  I  am 
?nre  we  ran  readily  see  the  cirse  connection 
between  a  covetous  desire  and  a  weakne  s 
to  violate  the  ninth  commandment  aboir 
lyin-:r,  Man  first  covets  wrongful  possessior.s 
and  then  it  is  easy  to  go  to  xhf  ex'reme  cf 
Iving  to  fulfill  Ins  evil  desire  So  In  truth 
this  tenth  commandment  seems  to  be  the 
base  upon  wliirh  all  the  neg.itn.e  command- 
ments are  builded. 

May  we  paraphrase  this  tenth  command- 
ment into  words  that  fit  into  the  jchem.e  cf 
nations  as  we  are  witnessing  today,  and  r.s 
has  been  throughout  all  history?  Nations 
are  but  peoples,  and  the  conduct  of  nations 
but  reflect  the  desires  and  the  asp. rations  of 
its  citizens.  Gocl's  tenth  commandment 
speaks  to  the  individual,  but  in  like  manner 
It  applies  to  all  people  m  a  collective  sense. 
When  Grd  speahs  to  an  individual  and  says. 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal."  it  applies  in  the  larger 
sense  and  forb'cs  nations  of  peoples  as  well. 
■When  He  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
nei'j:hbor's  house,  nor  his  wife,  nor  his  man- 
servant, nor  maidservant,  nor  anything  that 
Is  thy  neighbors."  He  is  speaking  in  an  indi- 
vldui'l  sense,  but  it  is  meant  to  nations  as 
well.  Tlius  the  tenth  commandment  as  para- 
phrased might  read:  "Thou  shalt  nut  covet 
they  neighbor  nation's  land,  nor  its  people. 
nor  its  oil.  nor  its  iron,  ncr  its  coal,  nor  anv- 
thlng  that  is  thy  neighbor's." 

A  decade  ago  there  came  into  being  a  man 
and  an  idea,  neither  of  which  was  new  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  but  are  only  reflections  (f 
countless  other  such  couvetous  men  and  na- 
tions all  down  the  ages  cf  man.  Tod.iy  the 
world  is  drenched  in  blot^d.  and  carna-ie  and 
destruction  has  come  to  the  entire  world 
Everywhere  men  are  devising  and  using  every 
meatus  that  science  and  invention  can  en- 
gender to  kill  and  destroy.  Fire  and  dcstruc- 
I  tlon  have  ravasted  peaceful  lands:  Innocent 
and  helpless  people  have  been  murclired  in 
a  wholesale  manner  Cathedrals  and  monu- 
ments that  it  has  taki=n  centuries  to  erect 
have  been  reduced  to  rubble  and  ashes  In  a 
single  day.  Him.es  that  have  been  built  by 
sweat  and  toll  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
I   occupant*  ravaged,  raped,  and  murdered  and 
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scattered  abroad  as  chafT  before  the  wind. 
AH  of  this  and  more  beyond  the  p..jwer  of 
words  to  describe  solely  because  a  man  with 
a  waiped  mind  and  a  heart  of  the  dev'.l. 
backed  by  a  p'xiple  just  as  euilty  and  Just  as 
depraved  allowed  their  souls  to  covet  their 
neighbor  nations'  poseessionp.  But  today,  as 
In  all  tinv.^';  past,  a  Just  and  relentlea<  retribu- 
tion has  set  in.  and  we  arc  convinced  that 
before  peace  shall  again  come  to  the  world 
that  that  relentless,  couvetius  nation  and 
that  warped  aid  devilish  mmd  behind  all 
this  destruction,  and  hate,  and  death,  and 
famine  shall  have  been  made  to  pay  to  the 
last  bitter  drvp. 

Only  this  week  the  world  has  bten  heart- 
ened by  the  United  Nr'ticrs'  sta'emtnt  tlrat 
came  from  Cairo  that  spoils  the  doom  of  an- 
other ruthliss  marauder  nation  tnat  for  half 
a  century  has  allowed  Its  covetous  eyes  to 
wander  over  nearly  half  nf  the  v.orld  and 
take  for  Itself  that  which  belonged  to  others. 
We  need  not  go  In'-o  t'-^e  complete  detaus  of 
thes?  great  and  ritiliieous  acts  that  bring  into 
condeninat-lon  the  covetou>  and  argressive 
actions  of  the  robber  nations  and  premises 
actions  of  force  su.fScient  to  bring  execution 
to  this  nation  of  Japan,  and  we  but  await 
another  declaration  th.Tt  shall  in  like  manner 
condemn  and  foretell  the  exet  iiticn  of  the  na- 
tion of  Germany.  All  nations,  as  well  as  all 
Individuals,  ehnll  be  m.ide  consclou.-:  of  the 
pow-r  of  God  and  that  His  commandments 
Ehall  and  will  be  enfoired.  M..y  I  give  you 
at  this  tin'e  my  own  peri-cnal  opinion  and 
View,  gained  by  a  half  century  of  study  and 
thought,  and  patriotic  devotion  to  my  coun- 
try. 

I  love  my  country  and  am  willing  to  plve 
to  It  my  last  and  full  men'=\ire  of  devotion 
and  service.  Whatever  my  Nation  desires  of 
xne  that  will  I  do.  I  have  laid  on  th"  altar 
of  my  country  the  greatest  sacrifice  that  man 
can  give  with  no  reservation.  I  have  asked 
God  dailv  to  use  my  boys  In  whatever  way 
He  end  the  Nation  sees  fit.  I  have  not  asked 
that  thev  be  shielded  from  danger,  but  that 
they  render  everv  service  to  which  they  are 
called,  though  f  have  asked  humblv  and 
gratefiillv  that  they  be  protected  by  His  lov- 
ing cire  and  that  He  watch  over  them.  And 
eomehow  I  have  been  heartened  by  the  cir- 
cumstfinces  that  have  a.ssurcd  nic  that  God 
is  not  unmindful  of  my  prayers.  In  some 
mysterious  manner  that  nephew  of  mine. 
dear  to  me  as  mv  own  sm,  as  he  wagrd  battle 
over  Germanv  a  month  ago  was  prompted  to 
change  seats  with  the  head  pilot  of  the 
F(  rtiF  s  for  some  unaccountable  reason  and 
wltMn  a  short  time  a  German  rocket  shell 
pierced  the  side  of  the  plane  and  exploded 
within  the  cockpit,  instantly  killing  the  head 
pilot  and  seriously  wov.name  ray  nephew. 
We  do  not  know  what  circumstances  caused 
them  to  exchange  seats,  but  we  do  know  my 
nephejv  lives  and  the  other  died.  We  would 
not  attempt  nor  do  we  know  tire  reasun  for 
this,  but  we  somehow  believe  that  Gcd  had 
Eomtthine  to  do  with  it  This  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  thousands  of  other  such  occur- 
rences and  mv  nephew  and  my  son  are  no 
diEerent  f re  m  millions  cf  ctlicr  sons.  All 
of  us  are  giving  our  full  mei^sure  cf  devo- 
tion and  no  sacritice  cf  one  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other.  I  merely  tell  you  th^s 
to  give  force  to  the  declaration  that  I  shall 
make: 

I  ascribe  to  the  statement  cf  the  patriot 
who  said:  "My  NaMcn:  may  it  always  be 
right,  but  rlfrht  cr  wrong,  niy  Nation  "  So 
long  as  we  are  citizens  of  this  Nation  we 
ehould  and  must  give  it  full  service  and  sup- 
port In  all  its  acus.  If  those  acts  be  wron? 
we  must  chance  these  wrongs.  We  have  it 
within  cur  power  to  do  so.  Practically  every 
war  in  wh.ch  cur  Nation  has  been  engaged 
have  been  wars  for  the  defence  cf  humanity 
and  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  not  for 
aggresBlort.  We  have  not  coveted  our  neigh- 
bor's lands.  We  have  been  content  to  live 
in   peace   and   harmony   with   our   neighbor 


nations    and    the    nations    throughout    the 
world,  nor  casting  covetous  eyes  toward  their 
lands  nor  their  possessions.      We  have  been 
prosperous  and  haVe  become  rich  and  power- 
ful,  and   today   have   the  privilege   and   the 
opportunity  to  render  mak-nlfloenl  service  to 
a  wrecked  and  bleeding  world,  without  ask- 
!    Ing  reward.      I  hope  and  trust  that  thall  be 
'    the  policy  that  our  Nation  fhi-U  pursue  in 
!    this  grc.-.t  event  cf  the  world's  history,  and 
that    nothing    shall    be   done   or    even    sug- 
gested that   shall   lend  a  thouj'ht  cf  ci.vct- 
!    cusi-ess.      I  feel   that    thl*^  Nation   has   been 
succc'^sful  and  that   God  hfls  blersed  us  be- 
'    ca'tse   we    have   been   true   to    our   unsdlibh 
purjxffe? 

Natl  -n-?  lose  their  sov.Is  by  disobeying  God's 
co-"..nands  just   the  same  as  do  individuals. 
I  firmly  bcl.eve  that  this  Nation  of  ours  was 
I    established  by  G-d  for  the  express  pxiriv.fe 
of  leading  the  vrrld  to  the  full  knowledge 
and  enjoyment  ri  liberty  and  justice,  and  as 
an  exan:!;  le  rrd  a  pa't^^rn  for  the  sclf-gov- 
er;-,ment  of  all  pcple  everywhere 
]        I  think  the  nto-t  hcartenin;;  and  encourag- 
I    in?;  thing  that  was  said  In   the  declarutun 
i    that  hfs  just  com.e  from  the  mectir.ft  of  our 
'    President,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  Picsident  of  China,  at  or  near 
Cairo,  is  that  in  which  each  cf  them  pkdjes 
his     nation     Bgaiiist     tcrnlonal     expansion. 
'    I    quote    the    exact    statement:   "Tne    thrte 
great  Aihes  are  fighting  tins  war  to  restrain 
and  punish   the  aggression   of  Japan.     They 
covet  no  gain  for  ihemselves  and  have   no 
tiiought  of  territorial  expansion." 

So  much  for  the  evil  of  covetcusness  as  It 
applies  to  nations.  May  we  think  cf  this  sin 
of  covetcusness  as  it  applies  to  the  Individual 
and  to  each  of  us  in  particular. 

I  have  two  stories  based  on  personal  covet- 
ousne-^s  that  I  wish  to  recount  that  I  am  sure 
Will  give  an  accurate  picture  of  what  personal 
covetousnesi  is; 

I  recall  an  Irxstance  that  happened  when 
I  was  a  buy  that  has  remained  In  memory 
since.  In  this  small  Kentucky  town  there 
was  a  banker,  who  was  what  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  the  leading  citizen.  He  was 
deacon  In  cur  church  and  also  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  schoc^l.  Always  his  name  led 
all  the  others  on  every  subscription  pledge 
that  went  the  rounds.  Being  president  cf 
the  town's  only  bank,  he  had  it  within  his 
hands  to  direct  the  finances  and  I  might  say 
the  very  lives  of  its  citizens.  This  Is  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  man  and  It  is  a  com- 
posite picture  of  many  such  small-town 
leading  citizens.  There  was  a  family  liv- 
ing on  a  small  farm  near  the  town  and  thev 
owned  this  farm  without  debt.  It  was  rich 
lard  and  well  located,  though  the  house  and 
buildings  were  not  of  the  best.  This  family 
earned  their  living  from  this  farm  and  were 
thus  Independent  and  happy.  This  bank:r 
(our  leading  citiren)  wanted  this  farm,  but 
these  people  did  not  want  to  sell  It.  Then 
the  banker  pursuaded  them  to  borrow  money 
from  his  bank  to  build  a  new  house  and  baru, 
taking  a  mortgage  on  the  farm.  This  was 
done  and  then  at  the  first  opporttinity,  when 
the  seasons  had  been  bad  and  crops  had 
failed  to  materialize,  when  this  family's  to- 
bacco failed  to  bring  a  sufClclent  amount  to 
pay  the  mcrtgafe.  immediately  the  banker, 
our  leading  citizen,  the  deacon  In  our  church, 
and  the  superintendent  of  our  Sunaay  srhcol, 
foreclosed  the  mortgage  on  the  little  farm 
and  took  possession.  Of  course.  It  wrs  done 
In  a  strictly  legal  and  lettitlmate  manner. 
The  banker  coveted  the  farm  and  that  covet - 
ousnesr.  brought  fruit  In  this  dishonest.  If 
Ic'-'al.  act.  1  might  go  on  and  conclude  the 
story,  and  tell  of  the  retribution  that  Inevi- 
tably came,  but  that  would  be  beside  the 
point. 

One  of  the  late  books  of  fiction.  Martha 
Ostenso  8  O  River.  Remember.  Is  baaed 
sj-ound  such  a  scheme  of  oovetousneas.  I 
quote  from  the  review  erf  thia  book:  "The 
conflict  between  the  two  families  went  back 


to  frontier  days  in  the  Red  Rlrer  Valley.  Ivar 
Wing  h.id  emigrntcd  from  Norway  in  the 
1870's.  He  loved  the  land,  but  he  d!dn  t 
want  any  more  cf  It  than  he  cotild  work 
himself.  To  his  wife  Magdall,  however,  it 
ttpelled  wealth  and  power,  and  she  rode 
rcruphshod  over  the  aialeens.  their  dreamy. 
efts) -g^i.nt:  nri-hbi'is.  to  acquire  v.-st  hold- 
ings. Bi;t  in  the  end  her  greed  buniglU  noth- 
ing but  tragedy  and  unhappmeea  to  her  chil- 
dren "  Thus  V  e  have  a  lessen  that  has  b^en 
repealed  In  every  generation  cf  time.  C  vct- 
Ing  land>  and  posc» :,s40us  ot  others,  dcsiiir.g 
prrperty  and  ve.ilth  that  power  and  domina- 
tion may  sway  the  lives  ot  nil  conoemwl 

This  other  story  was  t<->ld  tne  by  a  Jewish 
friend  with  whom  I  work.  It  came  to  my 
mem.ory  when  I  hrst  l^egan  the  sluly  of  this 
le«s.'n  and  I  h-'d  hUa  nr^ut  it  to  me  the 
other  day.  I  gr.  e  it  to  you  aa  he  tc'.d  it 
to  me; 

In  the  lower  Fast  Side  of  New  'York  there 
llTv'd  nn  Itrllan  fan.ily.  with  a  little  th'>p  on 
the  narrow  street  with  living  quarters  in  the 
rear,  but  this  little  house  and  shop  had  a 
large  rear  yard  and  In  the  midst  of  this  yard 
grew  a  wonderful  magnolia  tree.  This  family 
h.^d  nurtured  and  guarded  tlil.s  matuolla  and 
when  in  bloom  it  sJied  Us  perfume  upon  lha» 
crowded  sfect  like  a  breath  from  hf.ven.  It 
was  a  magnificent  tree  s-^me  63  feet  in  hclfht 
and  Its  branches  spreading  out  and  bUxim- 
luden. 

One  day  a  wealthy  man  chanced  to  come 
along  and  seeing  thia  glorious  tree  in  full 
blocm.  and  breathing  I's  fragrant  psrfume 
dts.r.^d  it  for  himself.  He  coveted  It  fcr  h's 
own  great  mansion  grounds  up  the  Hudsin 
and  he  sou'^ht  out  the  Italian  shopkeeper 
and  offered  to  buy  It.  but  the  man  refused 
to  sell.  A  Uiousand  dollars  waa  offered  and 
refused  With  his  covetcua  eyes  fixed  upan 
the  magnolia,  the  rich  man  begui  blddlz'g 
hu'her  and  higher  for  the  tree,  but  each  offer 
was  refused  In  exiisperatlon  the  rich  man 
who  thought  everything  could  be  bought  for 
a  price  asked  the  ehcpkeeppr  why  he  would 
not  sell  It  for  such  an  enormous  sum  and  the 
Italian  rcpl.cd : 

"I  have  raised  my  fatplly  here  in  this 
crowded  street  and  have  earned  my  money  by 
this  little  fchi.p.  I  liave  aal  under  my  map- 
uoUa  tice  with  my  little  babies  In  my  arnrs 
after  closing  the  shi  p  In  the  evening  and  have 
breathed  the  perfume  from  its  Sowers.  It 
was  just  a  little  tree  when  I  first  came  here, 
but  U  ha-s  grown  so  tall  and  big  aa  my  chil- 
dren have  grown  and  become  men  and 
wom.en.  My  wife.  Maria,  and  I  have  sat  un- 
der this  trte  through  many  years  and  have 
enjoyed  the  peace  and  happiness  that  our 
love  held  for  each  other." 

Tl.e  old  Italian  paused  for  a  long  lime  In 
his  narrat.ve.  as  h.s  old  eyes  frazed  Into  the 
branclics  and  the  blooms  cf  his  magnolia. 
P.cr-j.itly  he  brushed  his  eyes  with  bis  sleeve 
and  ccntinued: 

"My  children  are  all  gone  now.  Married 
and  have  little  babies  erf  their  own,  and 
Maria  Is  gone  also,  I  still  come  out  here  in 
the  du«k  of  the  evening  and  alt  v.nder  my 
magnolia,  and  8on>ehow  It  brings  back  to  me 
the  remembrane^ea  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
I  can  hear  little  Petro  aa  he  laughs  and  chat- 
ters, and  I  can  hear  all  the  olhera  ea  thty 
used  to  scamper  and  play  about  my  feet  aa 
Maria  and  I  sat  here  long  a;:o.  I  can  come 
out  here  now  and  be  with  my  Maria  and  we 
talk  over  the  old  days  when  we  were  young 
and  I  can  fee  her  with  a  little  one  in  her 
arms  as  he  lug«  at  her  breabt  ar.d  we  talk 
Just  aa  me  used  to  talk  long  ago" 

"No.  Mister.  I  no  sell  my  magn'  Ha  " 

But  the  rich  man  with  bis  covetous  eyes 
upon  the  magniaccnt  tree  which  he  wanted 
ferr  his  own  sp.icious  lawns  could  scarcely  ap- 
preciate the  love  and  the  •entlment  that  tha 
old  Italian  shopkeeper  bad  for  U,  and  again, 
unmindful  of  the  story  and  Ic.ve  that  the  old 
man  had  for  his  tree,  offered  him  $25Xj:.0  f^r 
It  and  cculd  not  undersiand  why  he  atUl 
refused  to  sell  it. 
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Food  Distribution  Administratioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or   %IRC1NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Mnnda'j.  December  6,  1943 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Food  Distribuiion  Administration  has,  in 
iny  opinion  rend'^red  the  farmers  of 
America  an  outstanding  .-service  in  ad- 
jnmi.^teiinR  section  201  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustm':>nt  Act  of  1938.  In  the 
193><  act,  It  will  be  remembered,  the  Sec- 
letary  of  Agriculture  was  authorized  to 
make  complaint,  and  to  cooperate  with 
Knd  assist  cooperative  associations  of 
farmers  in  making  complaint,  to  the  In- 
terslat':-  Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  "rates,  charges,  tariffs,  and 
practices  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  farm  products,  and  to  prosecute  same 
bei'  re  the  Comm.i«>ion."  Due  to  the  De- 
partment's activities  under  this  section, 
the  producers  and  shippers  of  agricul- 
tural products  have  been  saved  close  to 
one  hundred  million  dollars  during  the 
past  12  months. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  herein  a 
letter  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Kitchen,  Deputy 
Director.  Food  Distribution  Administra- 
tion, under  date  of  December  3,  1943.  in 
which  is  set  out  the  major  activities  of 
the  Administration  during  the  past  12 
months  and  the  estimated  am.ount  of 
money  saved  to  producers  and  shippers 
of  agricultural  products  because  of  these 
activities: 

December  3.   1943. 
Ht  n    John  VV   Flann.\c.\n.  Jr.. 

Wou^e   of   RcprescKtatives. 

DiMi  Mr  Flann-.-vcan:  This  ha.*  refercr.ce 
to  our  couvers.»tioii  in  your  office  Saturday, 
November  27,  at  which  time  you  expressed 
considerable  interest  In  the  activities  of  Ftxid 
Distribution  .Administration  in  administer- 
ing section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938 

Administration  of  this  legislation  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Transportation  Rates  and 
Services  Division  of  the  Transportation  and 
Warehousing  Branch.  Food  Distribution  Ad- 
ministration. 

We  are  listing  a  few  of  Its  major  activities 
during  the  past  12  months  and  the  estimated 
■mount  of  money  saved  to  producers  and 
shippers  of  agricultural  products  because  of 
these  activities.  This  work  has  been  done 
with  a  personnel  which  has  never  exceeded  16. 

1.    KLIMINATTON    OF    SURCHARGES 

As  ft  result  of  the  hearings  In  Ex  Parte 
148.  the  railroads  were  permitted  horizontal 
Increases  In  freight  rates  of  6  percent  on  all 
commodities  except  agricultural  products, 
which  were  held  to  3  percent  on  basic  agri- 
cultural products  and  6  percent  on  some 
manufactured  agricultural  products.  The 
railroads  had  asked  for  a  flat  10-percent  In- 
crease on  all  commodities  to  ofTset  the  wage 
awards  of  1941.  Through  the  activities  of 
the  Food  Distribution  Administration  sav- 
ings of  7  percent  and  4  percent  were  effected 
In  the  transportation  charges  on  agricul- 
tural products  for  the  period  March  18.  1942. 
until  May  15.  1943 

Prior  to  that  date,  due  to  the  Increases  in 
the  iMilroads'  iirn'.ngs.  which  were  far  In 
excels  o'  w'.T.-.t  li.id  been  expected,  the  Food 
Distribut;  I.    Aamlnistratlou   conceived   and 


carried  Into  effect  a  plan  to  have  the  sur- 
charges lifted  entirely  from  all  agrlcultu-al 
products,  basic  or  manufactured.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  ruled  favor- 
ably and  on  May  15,  1913,  suspended  these 
surcharges  until  January  1.  1"44.  It  has 
been  variously  est.mat.ed  tlint  this  latter 
move  tffected  a  minimum  saving  of  ap- 
proximr.tcly  $7.), 000  000  iti.nu'illy  to  agri- 
cultu.  il  prcducers. 

2.    HALF-STAGE    U  JNG 

In  ct;opcration  with  the  Buitau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Sju^^.  and  Agricultural  Eiigineerir.g. 
ard  as  a  result  of  tra!isp(.rtati.in  tests  made 
by  tlie  latter  agency,  the  Admmiitration  took 
the  initiative  of  obtaining  the  approval  of 
half-stage  refrigeration  in  refrigerator  cars 
hauling  perishable  foods.  This  action  re- 
sulted m  a  considerable  bavuig  of  ice  which 
IS  of  importance  at  this  time,  and  a  reduction 
of  2'J  percent  in  the  cost  of  refrigeration 
services.  It  is  estimated  tliat  the  re-^ults  of 
this  action  will  save  about  $2  _' 50 ,000  annu- 
ally if  used  10  fullest  extent  possible. 

3.  LIVESTOCK  TO.  FROM,  AND  BFTWFi  N  POINTS 
IN  THE  sotrrH 
The  Administration  prevailed  up'iii  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commi.ssion  to  invest ipn'e 
the  rates  on  livestock  as  applicable  to,  from, 
and  within  the  South  as  compared  with  pre- 
vailing rates  In  western,  southwestern,  and 
eastern  territories.  As  a  result  of  this  investi- 
gation the  live.stock  rates  In  the  South  w,  re 
reduced  to  a  con.'^iderable  extent  and  the  rules 
and  reijulations  governing  tl;e  tran-^portation 
of  livestock  were  rrdered  cb.auged  to  moie 
nearly  conform  with  those  in  effect  in  other 
terrrones.  There  :.'  no  way  of  estimating  the 
anrount  of  money  saved  to  piixlucers  and 
shippers,  but  it  m.ay  well  be  said  that  It  runs 
Into  millions  of  cio.lars  annually. 

4      JT-ESH    ERflTS    AND    VECETABI.E.S    FROM    IDAHO, 
L'TAH.  AND  COLORADO 

In  tb.e  early  part  of  1942  the  r.iilri  ad-  serv- 
ing Idaho,  Utah,  and  Colorndo  published  in- 
crtasL^d  r;;tc3  on  fre-h  fruits  and  veijetables 
amoLiUmg  to  $40  to  $60  pt  r  car  The  Arimm- 
IsLiaticn  requested  the  Inte:st;.te  Commerce 
Commission  to  suspend  these  Increases  and 
subsequently,  after  much  ncgoiiaticns,  the 
carrier.s  were  induced  to  withdraw  these  pro- 
po.-ed  rates.  During  1942  these  States  shipped 
a  toti'l  of  63.118  cars  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
table.^  upon  which  the  increases  would  have 
applied  This  represents  a  saving,  in  that 
year  alone,  of  approximately  $3,200,000. 

5.    COTTON,    SOUTHWEST    TO    PACIFIC    COAST 

Tlie  railroads  operating  from  Texas  to  the 
Pacillc  coast  attempted  to  increase  the  freight 
rates  on  cotton  moving  westbound  19  cents 
per  hundredweight.  The  Division,  after  much 
ncgjtiations  with  the  railroads  involved,  suc- 
ceeded in  having  this  increase  canceled.  Ap- 
prcx.niately  500.000  bales  are  moved  annu- 
ally between  these  territories;  therefore,  a 
savim^s  to  producers  approximating  $500  000 
annually  resulted. 

6,    CANNED  CITRUS  JUICES  FROM   TEXAS 

From  the  Inception  of  the  canned  citrus 
Juice  Industry  In  Texas,  the  movement  from 
Texas  to  points  In  Northeastern  United  States 
has  been  entirely  by  steam.ship.  With  the 
withdrawal  of  the  steamship  service  due  to 
the  war.  It  became  necessary  to  move  this 
commodity  by  rail,  and  the  rail  rates  were  tt>o 
high  to  permit  proper  distribution.  The 
Division  stipported  a  proposal  filed  with  the 
railroads,  and  as  a  result  adjusted  rates  were 
published,  resulting  in  reductions  of  approxi- 
mately $58.50  per  car. 

7.    RETURNED   EMPTT   USED    FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLE 
CONTAINERS 

Due  to  the  war  a  severe  shortage  has  oc- 
curred in  new  wooden  fruit  and  vegetable 
containers.  A  serious  hardship  confronted 
producers  and  shippers  In  the  Southeast, 
particularly  Florida.    A  program  was  Inaugu- 


rated by  the  Food  Distribution  Administra- 
tion for  the  reuse  (;f  these  containers  and 
.he  Administration,  after  a  long  series  of 
negotiations,  succeeded  In  obtaining  from 
the  railroads  publication  of  a  very  low  rate  on 
empty  used  caitainers  from  terminal  markets 
In  th'-  North  to  prcducing  districts  In  the 
South  A  fairly  large  movement  of  these 
containers  has  developed  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  favorable  freight  rate  which  was 
obtained  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  south- 
ern producers  m  inarkctliig  their  crops  this 
ghiiipmg  season,  and  for  the  duration.  Sim- 
ilar action  13  ii'iw  being  tnkcn  in  behalf  of 
the  southwestern  fruit  and  veEei;ible  pru- 
diicers. 

a      lUE  rOLLTRV   CARS 

The  owners  of  '.lie  special  equipment  which 
is  used  for  the  transportation  of  live  jjoultry 
by  rail  attemp'cd  to  di.-iJose  of  all  their  re- 
maining cars.  With  a  diminishmp  of  avail- 
able motor-truck  transportation,  this  would 
h.ive  worked  a  severe  hardship  on  live  poul- 
try producers.  The  Division  succeeded  In 
having  the  War  Production  Board  freeze  200 
of  these  cars  m  service.  They  have  con- 
tinued to  operate  and  withm  the  past  3 
montlis  even  this  number  has  nut  Ijcen  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  demands  of  produceis 
and  sluppers.  As  a  restilt  of  the  Division's 
action,  a  new  corporation  has  been  formed 
to  ow.'i  and  cjjeraie  these  cars  and  thev  will 
rem.on  available  to  live  poultry  producers 
iiulf  linitely. 

Ir.  addition  to  its  other  assignmoi.ts.  the 
Div.sion  has  undertaken  and  completed  a 
large  amount  o(  work  for  other  Buieaus  m 
the  Deijartinent.  such  as  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Agricultural  Adjustrapiu 
Aeeticy.  Biirecui  of  Agricultural  E'^ononiics. 
for  wliom  Kreat  studies  and  tr.'nsit  surveys 
have  been  made,  as  well  as  ih.e  furnL-.hiiit;  of 
many  rates  and  various  rate  mt'-rmation  K;r 
the  branches  of  War  Focd  Administration 
itself.  The  Division  has  actively  cooperated 
with  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
War  Production  Board.  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, and  uther  wartime  a!;tncies  who 
have  requested  and  recel\ed  thdr  counsel  m 
connection  with  the  shipping  of  attruulturul 
products. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  Just  past  the  Transp(jrtnt!on 
Rates  and  Service  Division  has  been  instru- 
mental in  establishin?  over  280  separate  rate 
adjustments  with  150  adjustments  pending 
ns  of  June  30,  1913.  These  adjustments  in- 
clude such  items  as:  Fertilizer  from  Canadian 
poli,ts  to  destma'lons  in  the  United  States, 
raw  materials  for  the  manufacturer  of  syn- 
thetic rubber,  and  transit  arrangements  au- 
thortrilr.g  storage,  processing  ;\nd  partial  vni- 
loading  in  transit  of  agricultural  products. 
The  activities  of  the  Division  have  been 
national  in  scope,  and  it  can  be  said  that  at 
least  four  projects  have  affected  producers  of 
agiictilmral  products  in  each  of  the  48  States. 

!  Sincerely  yours, 

C-  W.  Kitchen. 

I  Deputy  Dvrctor. 


Victory,  What  Then? 
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HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnr:da:j.  Drvcmbcr  6.  1943 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  foUowing  address  by  the  Hon- 
orable Neal  \V.  Workman,  of  Newberry, 
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8.  C,  at  Laurens.  S.  C,  on  Armistice  Day, 
November  11.  1943: 

Mr.  Post  Commander,  fellow  legionnaires, 
members  of  the  Auxiliary,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, it  Is  wlih  peculiar  pleasure  that  1  re- 
spond to  the  kind  Invitation  of  your  post 
commander  to  speak  to  you  on  this  splendid 
occasion. 

Armistice  Day,  25  years  aco.  A  great  dny — 
that,  filled  wltli  memories  that  have  lingered 
ever  fre.sh  In  our  every  mind.  To  us  over 
there  that  morning,  the  air  was  fr&sh  ard 
crisp;  the  sun  seemed  unusually  late  in  pet- 
ting up  ar.d  cut  on  h.is  daily  rotmds.  After 
so  long  a  time  he  slowly  dragged  himself  ever 
hills,  and  more  slowly  siiU  climbed  the  sky, 
making  bold,  now  and  then,  to  lock  over  the 
tall  timbers  and  even  to  peep  through  the 
clc'Uds  which  so  recently  had  watered  the 
countrysids.  All  along  the  battle  line,  on 
the  hill  tcp  and  In  the  valley,  the  roar  of 
bat'le  grew  in  Intensity:  the  b.,om  of  cannon. 
great  and  small,  increased  at  an  ever  rapid 
rate,  for  each  belligerent  vied  with  tlie  other 
in  sending  over  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  shot  and  shell  that  morning.  Men, 
many,  who  had  lived  tlirough  it  p11  to  see  the 
dawn  of  that  very  day.  fell  and  Joined  the 
ranks  cf  the  d?ad,  while  others,  until  then 
whole  and  strong,  had  their  b-.-d^es  broken 
and  maimed  V/hlle  thus  the  battle  rneed. 
the  atmosphere  was  tense  with  expect.'inoy, 
for  11  o'clock  was  the  hour  m  every  mind. 
At  Intervals,  ever  shorter  between,  officers 
and  men  al.ke  glanced  at  their  watches  over 
whose  faces  the  hands  seemed  to  move  with 
Incredible  slcwne«s.  The  seconds  lazily 
ticked  themselves  out  into  long  and  lingering 
minutes,  the  minutes  draf,?ed  thems«  Ives 
out  into  hours,  and  the  hours  into  days. 
Finally,  at  long  last,  the  awaited  hour  came. 
Of  a  sudden,  everywhere,  with  unbelievable 
abrtiptnrs.s.  the  finr.g  ceased.  a::d  the  roar  of 
bat'le  mo'.ed  oS  into  the  silent  past.  Peace 
again  had  come  to  earth:  in  man  reason  once 
more  had  climbed  upon  the  throne  and  Judg- 
ment prepared  to  take  command.  So  we 
hoped  and  so  we  dreamed.  The  war  was  at 
an  end,  so  we  thcuglit.  A  war  to  end  all 
wars  had  been  fought,  so  we  were  told.  Hrre 
on  the  home  frcnt  many  of  you  will  recall 
how  the  bells  rang  and  the  whistles  blew  that 
morning,  and  how  Joy  reigned  supremely  In 
the  hearts  cf  men.  Such  was  Armistice  Day 
25  years  ago. 

Yes,  an  armistice  had  been  arranged  and 
now  was  in  force  and  ellect.  Armies  about- 
faced,  and  men.  with  high  hopes  and  kity 
dreams  of  a  world  henceforth  free  from  war, 
began  a  Journey  that  was  to  lead  back  to 
billets  and  then  to  their  respective  homes. 
Our  own  General  Pershing,  and  Marshall  Foch 
had  advised  against  .uch  an  aimisticc,  and 
urged  that  the  war  be  continued  on  German 
soil.  Their  advice  was  not  heeded.  In  the 
light  of  what  since  has  happened,  we  now 
full  well  know  that  In  failing  to  heed  that 
advice  the  Allied  Nations  erred.  We  also 
knew  that  that  armistice  marked,  not  tiie 
end  of  that  war  but  only  the  beginning  cf  a 
truce;  that  the  years  which  have  since  passed 
have  been  years  of  truce  and  not  years  of 
peace.  We  had  won  that  war,  but  we  did  not 
keep  it  won.  We  failed,  and  failed  utterly  to 
win  the  peace.  The  conduct  of  the  Allied 
nations  then  and  down  through  the  years 
since  made  possible  the  rekindling  of  the 
flames  of  that  unfinished  war.  The  war- 
mongers acroes  the  Rhine,  foreseeing  for 
themselTcs  defeat  and  ruin,  had  sued  for 
peace — not  because  they  had  lost  their  will 
to  fight,  nor  yet  because  they  wearied  of  their 
war-like  way,  but  rather  that  they  might  live 
and  prepare  the  better  to  fight  another  day. 

With  shattered  hopes  and  unfulfilled 
dreams,  we  again  find  ourselves  at  war — not 
In  World  War  No.  2  as  we  sometlmea  are  told, 
but  In  the  rekindled  flames  of  that  other  and 
unfinished  war.  Indeed,  why  longer  call  this 
Armistice  Day,  when  In  fact  there  is  no  longer 


an  armistice?  That  armistice  lasted  so  long, 
and  only  so  long,  as  It  suited  the  wish  and 
whim  of  the  haughty  Hun. 

Today,  in  the  midst  of  these  rekindled 
flames  of  war,  in  accordance  with  our  long- 
standing custom,  we  meet  to  pay  tribute  and 
do  honor  to  our  comrades  who  did  not  come 
back  25  years  ago,  as  well  ns  those  who  since 
have  fallen  by  the  wayrlde.  But  as  we  do 
th'.s.  we  are  reminded  that  another  genera- 
tion has  com.e  upon  the  scene.  Boys — then 
in  their  mothers'  arms,  or  yet  unborn — to- 
day arc  men.  In  the  air.  on  land  and  sea, 
they  bcldly  can-y  the  flglit  to  the  encm.y  in 
every  part  of  the  er.rth  to  which  these  re- 
kindled flames  cf  war  so  widely,  so  swiftly 
hive  sprei'd.  Tlicy  have  tp.ken  up  where  we 
Ifit  cff.  They  have  put  tl.rir  hands  to  tiie 
plow  to  complete,  that  which  we  left  un- 
finished. Some  of  them,  so  soon,  too  have 
fallen  and  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  dend. 
M.iy  we  not  also  pause  to  pay  them  tribute 
and  do  them  honor!  And  these  that  live,  let 
us  h'd  them  G.  d's  speed  In  the.r  great  tatk 
For  tiie  moment  let  us  forget  the  dead  and 
think  of  the  living.  Let  us  cease  to  think 
and  tn!k  of  that  armistice  of  yesterday,  and 
think  of  and  labor  for  a  victory  day  of  tomfir- 
row.  Net  :  sam  must  there  be  an  armistice 
with  the  Hun.  Fcr  htm.  surrender — ui.co.r- 
dltional  surrender — only  must  be  his  terms. 
Are  we  givir.g  these  boys  now  in  unif'  rm 
that  material  and  moral  support  they  need 
and  must  have  if  that  victory  day  shall  come? 
Or  do  we.  by  our  actions  «ay,  this  Is  their 
war.  let  them  fi:^ht  it?  No:  this  Is  not  their 
war.  It  is  our  unfinished  war.  Had  ve  fin- 
ished that  war.  and  won  and  preserved  the 
peace,  there  would  be  no  war  today.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  we  brought  the  Hun  to  his 
knees  and  took  frcm  "jiiin  his  arms.  Wjstifi'd 
at  what  since  has  happened,  today  we  ask: 
Hew  did  he  so  quickly  rise?  Upon  what  meat 
has  he  fed  so  qu-ckly  to  grow  and  become  so 
great  pnd  strong?  The  answer  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find.  During  the  last  days  of  that  war 
the  Allied  military  forces  effected  a  fairly  well 
unified  command  and  concert  of  action,  but 
the  Allied  Nations  thembelves  never  eflecttd 
any  such  unity  of  purpose  cr  of  action.  But 
so  scon  as  the  fighting  stopped  they  each 
went  their  own  way  without  making  any  ef- 
fort for  unity  of  thought  or  of  action,  either 
to  win  or  preserve  the  jjeace.  Cross -purposes 
at  once  developed,  and  as  a  result  Germany 
was  soon  free  to  burst  the  bonds  cf  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  and  go  back  to  her  war-making 
business. 

The  continued  discord  and  lack  of  unity 
among  the  Allied  Nations  made  his  task  all 
the  easier.  When  Hitler  first  denounced  that 
treaty  and  marched  In  the  territory  by  It 
forbidden  to  him,  the  French  wanted  to  stop 
him,  and  they  had  the  Army  and  the  tools 
to  do  the  Job  and  do  it  well.  But  England 
said.  "No."  Hitler,  expecting  England  and 
France  to  act,  gave  to  his  Army  two  sets  of 
orders — one  to  advance  so  long  as  there  was 
no  resistance,  the  other  to  withdraw  If  and 
when  resistance  should  come,  while  he  him- 
self, trembling  with  fear,  went  to  bed  and 
required  a  shot  In  the  arm. 

Who  among  us  would  say  that  had  he  been 
stopped  still  in  bis  tracks  that  day,  It  would 
not  have  had  a  salutary  effect  on  his  sub- 
sequent career?  Before  that,  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  world.  In  Asia,  the  Japs  moved  into 
Manchuria.  Mr.  Btlmson,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  now  Secretary  of  War,  wanted  to  stop 
them.  England  said,  "No."  Later,  one  Benito 
Mussolini,  dreaming  that  he  was  one  of  the 
immortal  Caesars  and  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  must  have  an  empire  commensurate  with 
his  greatness,  too  began  to  march.  He  moved 
Into  Ethiopia.  This  was  too  close  to  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  In  Africa  for  comfort,  so  they 
said  "Let's  stop  him."  America  said,  "No." 
As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  iinity  at  purpose 
and  of  action,  the  embers  of  that  war  were 
fanned  Into  living  coals  of  fire  and  later  Into 
flaming  war.    A  war  that  need  not  have  been. 


A  war  that  should  not  have  been-.  A  war  that 
eartly  could  have  been  prevented,  but  was  not 
on  ncoount  of  the  <calouslea  and  siisptclorii 
of  the  Allied  Nat.ons.  All  the  while  the  Ger- 
mans were  busy  en  two  fronts — en  the  home 
front  making  tools  of  War  and  en  the  foreign 
front  fannlnp  th*»  flies  of  discord  and  disunity 
pmong  the  Allied  Powers.  Not  only  did  we,  In 
Xh"  ]nn^  run.  lose  that  ether  war  but  by  rea- 
son cf  this  dlword  and  dlstinlty  we  c:  me 
dangerously  near  lo»ine  this  war  even  before 
it  burst  In'o  open  fl-mcs. 

Let  us  retnem.bcr  and  not  forget,  that  civili- 
sation has  hung  In  the  balance;  that  we  and 
our  alllpfs.  until  recently,  have  been  on  the 
hosing  side  of  this  war;  that  we  are  not  yet 
cut  of  danrer;  that  victory  still  lies  far  away, 
and  that  the  rond  that  leads  thereto  la  long 
fnd  ruceod:  that  before  that  roal  Is  reahed 
m.ny  that  today  live,  then  will  be  dead. 

And  too.  let  us  remember  that  in  this  war- 
as  in  the  Inst — the  real  struegle  Is  not  tank 
against  tank,  nor  plane  against  plane,  nor 
yet  nuiU  npamst  man.  but  Idea  B?aln>t  Idea, 
phlK^sophy  of  government  agatiist  philosophy 
of  government.  This  stinigele  is  not  Ct>n- 
fineci  or  limited  to  the  v/ar  between  the  Axis 
against  the  Allied  Nations,  but  Is  going  on 
Within  the  respective  nations  on  each  side. 
In  this  war  It  is  our  task — those  of  us  who 
Btav  at  home — not  only  to  support  those  boys 
now  In  utitform  with  cur  prr.yers.  with  our 
every  resource  and  every  energy  that  victory 
may  the  so.  >ner  and  surer  come,  but  to  de- 
fend, protect,  and  preserve  the  Constitution 
of  these  United  States  and  the  American  way 
of  life.  Let  us  face  the  facts  and  openly  ad- 
mit, that  during  the  last  25  years  In  general 
and  the  last  10  years  In  particular,  this  Na- 
tion has  been  filled  with  saboteurs — with 
men  and  w.-^mcn  who  have  been  engaged^ 
not  In  dyn-imiting  fact'->rlcs.  and  trains  and 
bridges,  to  be  sure,  for  they  played  for  higher 
St  kes  than  tliat — but  who.  in  season  and 
cut  of  season,  by  day  and  by  night,  with  all 
their  mi!:.*^t  and  main,  have  sought  to  destroy 
the  Constitution  of  this  Nation  and  the  llbj;-- 
ties  and  freed :ms  by  It  vouchsafed  to  the 
American  pe(  pie.  As  great  as  Is  our  first 
duty — to  furnish  these  boys  with  tools  to 
d<i  their  Job;  the  second  duty,  namely  to  pre- 
srrve  the  American  way  of  life,  is  even  greater. 
Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  pause  and  ponder 
the  question  propounded  many  years  ago  by 
that  keen  analyst  of  human  destiny  when 
he  asked.  What  shall  It  profit  a  man  If  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul? 
We  are  going  to  win  this  war  if  It  takes  every 
dollar  of  our  wealth  and  every  mother's  son 
and  daughter  of  us  to  do  It.  But  what  then? 
Of  what  va^lue  will  victory  on  the  battle  front 
be  to  us  If  we  lose  cur  Amertcaa  soul — our 
American  way  of  life? 

i^Tien  this  war  Is  over  and  these  boys  come 
back,  to  what  kind  of  csountry  will  they  come? 
To  a  country  whose  government  derives  Ita 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned? Or  to  a  socialized  country  fashioned 
by  bureaucracy,  whc^e  unjtist  powers  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  planners? 
Prom  the  planners — ^the  reformers — GracioXM 
God  deliver  us  I  In  hla  little  book  entitled 
"When  a  Man  Oomes  to  Himself"  by  our 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  other  war.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  he  bad  this  to  say  about  reform- 
ers: "Men  come  to  themselves  by  discov- 
ering their  Ilmltatloiu  no  less  than  by  dis- 
covering their  deeper  endowments  and  the 
mastery  that  will  make  them  happy.  It  la 
the  discovery  of  what  they  cannot  do,  and 
ought  not  to  attempt,  that  transforms  into 
statemen;  and  great  should  be  the  )oy  of  the 
world  over  every  reformer  who  oomes  to  him- 
self." Great  would  be  the  joy  In  America 
today  If  s<Kne  of  the  self-appointed  remakers 
of  America  could  only  find  themselves.  Ws 
have  no  right  to  wish  or  expect  these  boya 
to  win  the  victory  on  the  battle  front,  un- 
less we,  at  every  neccesary  cost,  win  this 
battle  on  the  home  front.  WIU  we  win  that 
battle  for  them,  as  well  as  for  otirselves  arid 
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our  poBtcriiy,  or  will  wc  unconditionally  sur- 
render to  the  superimposed  new  order?  Will 
the  {>eitinent  que.iunn  Hsked  in  the  tomor- 
ruwi  be.  Were  we  weighed  In  the  balances 
and  f.^und  wanting?  Shall  men  In  other 
lands  and  in  other  ages  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  afllrmative.  or  will  we,  In  this  land 
and  in  this  i.go,  meet  the  challenge  and  an- 
b-Air  It  :n  the  negative?  Frankly,  my  friends. 
b.e  we  fighting  thU  wur  to  preserve  the 
American  way  of  life,  or  to  make  America  safe 
f.  r  Ij'oreaucr.it.s' 

Jusl    whr»t    the   cuc(»me    ultimately   shall 
be  I  cannot  tell  you  fur  I  do  not  know.     But 
Xh'.s  1  can  tell  you.  for  this  I  do  know:     To 
tii.s  Und  liberty  came  to  If.e.     Your  du'y  and 
niii:e  it  is  to  see  to  it  that  here  It  shail  not 
die.     In   this  l.md  freedom  made  Us   home. 
r.  :s  your  duty  and  mine  to  see  to  It  that  It 
shall  not  be  banished  from  these  shores.     I 
c.aim  no  ability  tu  walk  with  unstumbllng 
f>et  the  uncertain  paths  of  prophecy,  but  I 
m.Tke  bold  to  predict  that  when  the  smoke 
of  this  war's  battles  shall  have  cleared  away 
It  wi.l   clearly   be  seen  that  Old  Glory,  un- 
sta.ned  and  untorn.  will  yet  be  waving  over 
this    Und--atill    tl.e    land    of    the    free    and 
hi  me  cf  the  brave;  that  when  the  constitu- 
tional   mfSdels    und    saboteurs,    the    liberty 
thieves  and  freedom's  foes,  are  dead  and  In 
their  forgotten  graves,  the  Constitution,  un- 
altered and  unchanged,  will  be  the  supreme 
law  of  this  land,  and  the  liberty-lovlng.  God- 
fearing men  and  women  of  this  Nation,  un- 
ashamed   and  unafraid,   will   still   put   their 
unf>iltcnng  trust  and  unfailing  faith  In  that 
Constitution    and    pay    undivided   allegiance 
and    unstinted    tribute    to    that    flag.     May 
God  grant  it  s<.)! 


Resoiutioa  Adopted  by  Associate  Bankers 
of  St.  Loais 


constitutes  a  further  encroachment  by  gov- 
ernmental sponsored  lending  agencies  Iti  the 
field  of  chartered  bank  lending;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Associate  Bankers  of  St.  Louis  be. 
and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
to  transmit  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration; 
president  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  president  of  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion; president  of  Missouri  Bar.kcrs  Associa- 
tion; president  cf  Inciepcndent  Bankers  A£5o- 
ciation;  and  such  other  pcr5ons  as  tlie  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Assocliite  Bankers  of 
St.  Lcuis  may  hereafter  designate. 
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HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOt'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6.  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Associate  Bankers 
of  St.  Louis  at  their  meeting  held  No- 
vember 18.  1943: 

Whereas  It  has  com.e  to  the  attention  of  the 
A&stx-iate  Bankers  of  St.  Louia  that  the  na- 
tional farm  loan  associations  serving  St. 
Lt^u  s  County  and  adjacent  counties  are  fur- 
ther broadening  their  lending  services  m  tliat 
they  are  now  holdlns;  themselves  out  to  make 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  leans  to  part-time 
farmers  and  suburban  residents  whose  princi- 
pal income  is  derived  from  sources  other  than 
farming,  and  on  small,  improved  suburban 
tracts  oi  several  acres  or  more;  and 

Whereaa  this  activity  on  the  part  cf  such 
national  farm  loan  associations  is  a  further 
encroachment  by  governmental  jponsored 
lending  agencies  In  the  field  of  chartered 
bank  lending    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rf^solved.  That  the  Associate  B&nkers  cf 
St  Louis  view  with  alarm,  deplore,  and  ex- 
press their  unalterable  opposition  to  the 
action  of  the  national  farm  loan  aasocla- 
tiona  In  further  broadening  their  lending 
services  in  making  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
loans  to  part-time  farmers  and  suburban 
residents  whose  principal  income  is  derived 
from  sources  other  than  farming  and  on 
small.  Improved  suburban  tracta  of  several 
acres  or  more,  for  the  reason  that  such  action 


United  States  and  World  Protest  Shocking 
Arrest  of  Students  at  University  of 
Oslo 


REMARKS 


Of 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6.  1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  _  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mass 
arrest  of  students  at  the  University  of 
Oolo,  Norv^-ay,  for  deportation  to  con- 
centration camps  in  Germany  has  ral- 
lied further  feeling  again.^t  the  Nazis. 
By  piling  wrong  upon  wron?,  the  Hitler- 
ites themselves  mar.<>hal  all  the  forces 
of  right  to  overthrow  them.  They  liter- 
ally constiTJct  their  own  defeat. 

This  conflict  between  the  so-calltd 
Nazi  masters  and  the  students  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  Oslo  beuan 
back  in  1940,  when  the  invaders  tried  to 
take  over  the  control  of  the  university 
and  institute  a  philosophy  entirely 
foreign  to  the  peace-loving  NorweRian.>. 

There  have  been  many  arrests  in  re- 
cent months,  but  on  November  30,  nearly 
1.500  students  were  forcibly  taken  into 
custody,  and  the  majority  of  them  will 
end  up  in  concentration  camps  in  Ger- 
many, according  to  information  received 
In  the  United  States. 

Protests  have  been  made,  not  only  in 
Norway,  but  from  the  people  of  the  na- 
tions which  still  can  adhere  to  principles 
of  fair  play  and  the  right  of  educational 
freedom. 

In  this  time  of  terror  and  execution.'^. 
these  students  who  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  fight  for  their  convictions, 
even  though  it  means  prison  camps  and 
hard  labor,  have  and  are  receiving  the 
real  sympathy  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  story  of  the  shocking  mass  arrest 
of  the  young  students  of  Oslo  University 
is  told  In  an  article  which  appeared  in 
News  of  Norway,  the  December  3  issue  of 
a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Royal  Norwegian 
Information  Service,  3516  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  The 
article  follows: 

All  Male  Students  at  Oslo  Universitt 
Aerested 

Between  1.200  and  1,500  students  of  Oslo 
University  were  arrested  by  the  Germans  on 
November  30  and  are  to  be  sent  to  a  con- 
centration camp  In  Germany.  The  number 
represents  the  entire  male  section  of  the 
university's  enrollment  with  the  exception  of 


those  students  wh:j  are  of  Nazi  stripe.  A:.so 
arrested  were  virtually  all  membere  of  the 
faculty. 

Wilhelm  Redless.  Gestapo  chief  for  Norwuy, 
de?cr.tx'd  the  university  as  a  hotbed  of  re- 
sistance to  Germany  and  the  Quisling  gov- 
ernment  throu=;hout  the  entire  occupation 
period.  Ho  made  !t  clear  that  the  immeduue 
cause  of  the  m.iss  arrests  was  the  Incendiar'.' 
lire  which  last  week  damaged  the  university  s 
famous  Aula  auditorium,  favorite  rallyuitt 
place  for  the  Nai-i.?  during  tho  past  3  year.-. 

The  arrests  becan  at  10  o'clock  Tuesday 
morning  when  the  Germans  descended  si- 
multaneously on  the  scattered  university 
buildings  at  B'.mdern  and  in  downtown  Os).;. 
Laboratory  workers  and  prcmedic  students  at 
the  Rikshnjpital  were  Feized  at  the  .same  time. 
The  University  and  Deichmanske  libraries 
were  surrounded  by  Germans  and  all  students 
ordered  out  Into  the  street.  Students  not 
trapped  In  these  raids  were  later  fetched  Irotn 
their  homes. 

The  arrested  were  tp.ken  In  cars  and  truck.e 
to  the  Aula  auditorium,  where  they  first 
learned  of  the  ron.':<-n  for  their  arrest  a.s  well 
as  of  the  fate  awaitine  them.  At  about  2  p  m. 
Gestano  Chief  Redicss  mounted  thp  str.ce. 
still  badly  scarred  fr.nn  the  fire,  to  deliver  an 
angry  speech. 

CEST.APO   CHIEF  TELLS    STL-DENTS   WHY    THEY 
WERE  ARRESTED 

"During  the  whole  occupation."  he  said. 
"students  of  Oslo  University  have  formed  a 
resistance  group  which  has  conducted  prop- 
aganda and  Illegal  activities  against  Ger- 
many and  the  Norwegian  State.  There  has 
been  no  lack  of  warning,  but  nevertheless 
the  number  of  sabotage  acts  has  increased, 
as  has  the  number  of  students  who  have 
helpeei  lead  the.se  oreanizations  and  liave  par- 
ticipated m  the  publication  of  illegal  news- 
papeis" 

Redief*  recalled  that  a  few  months  aeo 
the  students  had  protested  vehemently 
against  Nazi  attempts  to  Introduce  new  qual- 
ifirution  for  ndmis.sion  to  the  univcr.=ity. 
(Soe  N  of  N  Octcber  8.  194/!  )  "Students  had 
revealed  their  mental  attitude."  he  shouted, 
wiien  they  tjbjected  to  the  admission  to  the 
university  of  "iho.'^e  who  did  their  duty  as 
Europeans,  who  fought  as  volunteers  agp.inst 
bolshevism  and  thus  distinguished  them- 
selves  Rs  brave  Norwegians." 

Tlie  Grst.ipo  cliief  went  on  to  say  that  ihe 
arrest  of  tlie  s'udent.s  and  the  deportation 
of  them  to  Germany  was  being  undertaken 
to  protect  tl.e  interests  of  the  occupying 
puwer  and  to  secure  law  and  order  in  the 
country.  He  said  that  women  students  were 
being  ordered  to  return  home  ai:id  to  report 
to  their  local  political  authoritl'^s  (A  few 
W'-men  sUiden's  had  been  arrested  during 
the  morning,  but  were  soon  released  ) 

Rediess  said  that  all  students  who  proved 
"loyal  or  friendly"  (to  the  Nazi  cause)  would 
b<.'  rc!?a;ed  as  soon  as  possible  during  the 
day.  He  also  promised  that  the  Norwcgir.n 
students  would  get  "the  best  possible  treat- 
ment'  In  Germ  my.  and  that  "no  measures 
would  be  taken  against  them  except  tho-e 
ub><)'.u*ely  necessary  for  preserving  the  in- 
terests cf  the  occupying  power." 

STUDENTS    LOCKED    UP    NEAR    OSLO    PENDINO 
TRANSFER  TO   GERMANY 

The  O-lo  corre.spondent  of  the  Swedish 
Tidningarnas  Telegrambyraa  reported  that 
tiie  student.s  were  first  gathered  in  camps 
near  Oslo  "for  sorting  out."  and  that  these 
not  coining  under  the  "loyal"  category  would 
then  be  sent  to  Germany.  This  correspond- 
ent said  the  students  would  be  Interned  in 
a  special  camp  "where  internees  will  get  bet- 
ter treatment  in  all  ways  than  ordinary 
political  prisoners  ■' 

No  indication  has  been  given  as  to  when  the 
university  Is  to  reopen  or  how  long  the  stu- 
dents  are   to   be   Interned.     It    Is   said   the 
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arrested  faculty  members  are  to  be   "released 

g.adiially  "' 

While  the  action  against  the  students  was 
tak.ns  place,  hundreds  of  persons  who  had 
gathered  on  Karl  Johan  Street  outside  the 
university  were  taken  Into  custody  by  Ger- 
man soldiers  and  kept  confined  in  a  place 
behind  tl>e  university  while  the  crowd  was 
carefully  sifted  for  students.  Other  crowds 
which  sought  to  gather  near  the  university 
were  kept  movms  by  pulice 

As  a  forerunner  to  Tuesday's  drastic  ac- 
tion, the  Nazis  arrested  14  university  faculty 
members  and  more  than  a  hundred  students 
about  SIX  weeks  a^o.  Prior  to  that  arrests  of 
students  and  proies-ors  were  reported  at  fte- 
quont  intervals.  Dr.  Didnk  Arup  Seip.  pres- 
ident of  the  university,  has  b<j'en  a  political 
prisoner  of  the  Nazis  since  S.'piembei .  1941. 
He  was  deported  to  a  concentration  camp  in 
Geiinany  m  April,  1942.  and  is  still  held  theie. 

The  tire  m  the  Aul.\  auditorium  last  Satur- 
day i;i'=;ht  was  brought  under  coniml  befoie 
it  ciaiscd  serious  damage.  A  section  of  the 
jilatform  and  the  fn.nt  rows  cf  seats  had 
apparently  be?n  soaked  with  petrol  and  par- 
affin. At  firit  authorities  declared  the  fire 
had  bc-u  set  by  CvJmniunist  elements  ar.d 
that  It  had  no  cunnectlm  with  the  current 
iinr. ei.-ity  stru.;gle.  In  other  quarters  the 
Aula  blaze  h.^s  since  been  des-^nbed  as  an- 
cth.er  Reichsta;  fire  set  by  the  Germans 
them.selves  In  ordf-r  to  provide  a  pretext  for 
the  wholes.ile  arrests  of  Tuesday. 

ST.    OL.VF    CLirB    ADOPTS    RESOLUTTON    OF    PROTEST 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  home  Slate  of  Min- 
nesota, at  Northfiold,  is  a  fine  Lutheran 
Church-sponsort'd  higher  institution  of 
learning  called  St.  Olaf  College.  I  was 
graduated  from  St.  Olaf  College  in  1927. 

The  name  Si.  Olaf  College  and  its 
famous  choir  is  a  household  word  in  most 
Scandinavian  homes  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral States  of  the  Nation,  and  the  faculty 
and  .students  h?.\e  always  felt  a  close 
kinship  to  the  Uni^  ersity  cf  Oslo.  The 
St.  Olaf  College  Choir  and  the  St.  Olaf 
College  Band  have  appearcc"  in  Oslo 
while  on  European  trips  in  years  past. 

The  St.  Olaf  Club  of  Wa-^hington,  D.  C. 
is  composed  of  former  students  and  grad- 
uates of  St.  Olaf  College.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  Washingion.  Saturday.  December 
4.  1943,  the  assembled  100  or  .so  members 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

On  Tuesday.  November  30,  1943,  the  Ger- 
mans arretted  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
hundred  male  students  nt  the  University  of 
Oslo  m  what  has  been  described  as  "a  last, 
convulsive  effort"  to  crush  organized  resist- 
ance to  nazi-i-^m  m  occupied  Norway.  These 
arrosts  are  continuing  even  today,  and  it  has 
been  omcially  stated  by  the  Nazi  authorities 
that  all  students  arrested  will  be  deported  to 
Germany  and  placed  in  concentration  camps 
there.  In  addition  to  the  students,  virtually 
all  members  of  the  faculty  are  also  under 
arrest  and  face  a  similar  fate. 

Since  St  Olaf  College  has  always  felt  a  close 
kinship  with  the  University  of  Oslo  and  since 
it  IS  utterly  impossible  for  civilized  men  and 
women  to  V^k  vnth  calm  upon  the  flagrant 
violations  of  the  freedom  of  education  new 
occurring  in  Oslo,  and  since  it  Is  equally  Im- 
pcs-sible  to  remain  silent  in  the  lace  of  such 
indomitable  courage  and  such  loyalty  even 
unto  death  for  democratic  principles:  There- 
ftre  be  it 

K'soli-ed.  "Hilt  the  St.  Olaf  College  Club,  cf 
■V^'ashmgton.  D  C  .  join  wiih  students  of  Swe- 
den, I>nmaik,  Iceland.  Great  Britain,  and 
other  countries  in  protesting  this  latest  Nazi 
aXT.Kiij  in  Norway  and  go  ou  record  as  ex- 
pressing not  only  Its  sincere  sym.pathy  for 
the  arrested  students  and  teachers  of  the 
University    of    Oslo,    but    also    its    profound 
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admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  stand  taken 
by  these  Norwegian  studente  and  teachers. 
and  by  all  the  people  of  Norway,  in  their 
never-ending  fight  against  nazl-lsm  and  nazl- 
ficatlon;  be  It  further 

ne:!Clred,  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  president  of  St.  Olaf  College  and 
to  the  Norwegian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 


Memorial  of  Illinois  Truck  Operators 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON 

OF  ILLLNoIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPREi5EN'TATI\T3 

Monday.  Dccci7iber  6.  1943 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  upon  three  separate  occasions  I 
have  stood  in  the  Well  of  this  House 
and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  motor- 
transport  industry  faces  destruction  un- 
less serious  consideration  is  given  Its 
needs.  Until  this  time  no  apparent  effort 
has  been  made  to  render  assistance. 

In  an  effort  to  again  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation,  I  am  inserting  a  memorial  pub- 
lished in  the  November  edition  of  the 
Illinois  Trucking  News:  | 

James  Byrnes.  Dncctor  and  Chairman    Office 

oi  Economic  Stabilization: 
Bradi'fy  Dewey.  Rubber  AdmiuistJuto'  ■ 
Joseph  B.  Eastman.  Dnector.  Office  of  Deicnse 

T'anspo^tatw. 
Harold  L.   Ickes.   Secretary  cf   the  Interior; 

Prtroh-um    Administrator : 
Pavl  V.  McNtn-r.  C'lairmari,  War  Manpower 

Commission : 
Donald  M.  Nelson.  C?iair77:a'i,  War  Prodnc- 
tmn  Boa-d- 
in approaching  the  several  authorities 
which  hold  the  motor-transport  industry  In 
their  keeping,  we  who  labor  in  that  industry 
do  hut  follow  precedents  established  by  the 
American  system  of  Jurisprudence.  We  sub- 
mit this  brief  with  every  conftdciace  that  In- 
disputable evidence  Is  forerunner  of  relief. 

Our  motor-transport  facility  faces  extinc- 
tion.    Our    crippled    equipment   foreshadows 
disaster.      Denial   of    material    replacements 
\   must  result  in  economic  starvation.    Not  we 
I    alone  will  .suffer  dire  consequences:  Most  vul- 
nerable is  the  war  effort.    American  railroads 
already  are  overburdened  and  cannot,  appre- 
1    clably"  increase  their  load.     Motor  transport 
j    thus  becomes  of  greatest  Importance^ — most 
of  all  to  the  Federal  Government  and  Its  war 
I    needs. 

I  In  simple  illustration,  it  is  obvious  that 
'  food  growing  in  fields  is  far  removed  from  the 
i  stomachs  of  armed  forces.  CastinfeS  In 
\  foundries  remain  castings  until  transported 
I    to  machining  plants. 

Food  originates  in  rural  sections:  Fifty-flve 
'    thousand  tuch  sections  have  no  railway  fa- 
cilities and  must  depend  upon  motor  trans- 
1    port  for  outward  food  shipments  as  well  as 

for  many  of  their  daily  living  needs. 
I        Figures   from   Government   sources    reveal 
that    the    motor-transport    arm    of    service 
carries    approximately    70    percent     of    war 
freight    In    and    out   cf   war   plants;    despite 
;    that  fact,  we  have  been  subjected  to  man- 
power lo5s  to  the  num'ier  of  325,000.     And 
;    our  present  need  is  338.000.     Tliat  number 
is  itquh'ed  to  restore  normal  stiength. 

Training   courses   und   conversion   of   driv- 
ers   Into    mechanics,   cannot    fill    that   gap. 


The  first  proposal  Is  a  slow  process;  the  latter 
win  but  add  to  the  need  for  drivers. 

Wf  of  the  motor-transport  eflort  are  simple 
folk.  We  read  Instructions  and  make  every 
eflort  to  com.ply.  We  labor  long  hours  of 
days  and  nights.  We  strive  to  be  civilian 
soldiers  willing  to  sacrifice  all  for  success  at 
arms.  That,  we  see  as  the  cogent  reason 
for  this  memorial.  Certainly  then,  this  Is 
not  a  plea  for  selfish  advancement;  rather 
it  asks  that  we  be  made  able  and  be  sustained 
to  a  point  of  total  usefulness. 

We  cannot  belie'.e  that  our  Government 
would  wish  the  public  to  fix  upon  us  respon- 
sibility for  a  situation  in  which  we  have  a 
minor  part  and  no  control.  We  are  con- 
fused by  an  inci,.mprehens;ble  situation  and 
ask  for  needed  relief  and  greater  clarity.  We 
are  not  complaining;  we  are  groping.  We 
cry  out  In  the  language  of  the  wisest  man 
the  world  has  ever  known:  "I  am  but  a  little 
child:  I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in." 
Illinois  Motok  Truck 

Operatoes  ASSOCIATlOIf, 
Waltkh    E    McCabron. 

General  Manager. 


A  Voice  From  the  Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF   NEW  IIAMPSHIRB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\Ta 

Monday.  December  6.  1943 

Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Louis  Bromfleld. 
from  the  Boston  Herald  of  December  5, 
1943: 

A  Voice  From  the  Cocntrt — One  Fact  Cleae 
AS  TO    Food    Subsidies;     Mljch    Nonsense 
Talked  on  Both  Sides 
I  (By   Louis   Bromfleld  1 

'        Vfhe   \ev  food   subsidies  go   into  effect  or 
not.  only  one  fact  concerning  them  is  cer- 
tain— that  a  great  deal  of  nonsen.^e  has  been 
talked  ^>n  both  side.-,  and  that  much  of  the 
I    nonsense  has  been  purely  partisan     On  the 
,    one  hand,  the  interests  affected  economically 
I    have  persistently  opposed  subsidies  and  the 
Interests  hfiected   poiiilcally  have  been  per- 
sistently for  them. 

In  between  theie  has  been  a  small  group 
of  honest  nonpartisan  citissens  sincerely  con- 
cerned over  the  dangers  of  growing  inflation. 
Over  all  lies  the  same  smoke  screen  cf  con- 
trived and  needless  confusion  which  ob- 
scured the  pay-aa-you-go  tax  reform  battle. 
I  suspect  the  truth  is  that  no  one.  least  of 
all  the  administration  economists,  know 
exactly  how   subsidies  will  work. 

Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  the  average 
voter  seems  to  be  one  of  Indifference  or 
cynicism.  He  seems  to  be  thinking  and  say- 
ing. "It  dcjesn't  make  much  difference 
whether  we  have  subs.d.es  or  no  subsidies. 
They  re  Just  one  more  contribution  to  the 
general  confusion."'  Beneath  this  attitude 
lies  another,  less  clearly  stated  If  stated  at 
all—and  that  Is  an  attitude  of  weariness  and 
of  waiting  for  something.  That  something. 
I  suspect,  is  a  chance  to  wash  things  up 
and   l>egin   all   over  again. 

Bmnjoun)  controviiist 
Out  of  all  the  confusion,  and  obscurantism, 
it  is  not  easy  to  sift  out  the  primary  ele- 
ments cf  a  thoroughly  befuddled  controversy. 
Certain  thing",  however,  seem  to  be  epi  ar- 
ent     as    I    believe    they    must    be    appaient 
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to  r.nycne  whc  shuti  off  the  radio  and  sits 
down  to  th!ni. 

One  Is  that  the  President's  statenr.erit 
Bbcu*.  Congicss  tak.ng  tie  responsibility  for 
Inflation  IX  c'.ibsid.es  are  not  approved.  Is  a 
Iillac.us  and  purely  political  stat?n--ent  cf 
tiie  crsc.  At  the  tine  of  Pearl  Harbcr.  and 
e.tn  b<';'o.c.  there  w.;s  a  blij  cpiKrtun;:y  to 
establish  a  sau::d  plan  Tor  preventing  or  et 
hast  cbeckm.;  ;::fi\ti  .1.  The  President,  to 
whfm  '"onv.ress  had  delegated  all  the  neces- 
sary poxers,  had  before  him  two  C-urscs, 
cnc  to  foll'iw  the  adv;re  and  pl;?ns  cf  Mr. 
rcuch  and  slmiirr  sound  and  experienced 
r.d'. ;^<r3.  the  otler  to  tu.n  ov?r  the  whole 
tliliis  to  a  group  cf  amateur  economists  to 
tinker  With 

The  Pre^iident  ch'~se  the  latter  course,  and 
ln:iat;i>ii  p-omptlv  r::d  lnrv;L..bly  ^ot  und^r 
w«y  and  lus  M..  Kc:.derscn.  t.ie  of  the  m  re 
r.c.^'jlc  of  the  r.::r..teur  ecouLmis.s.  observed, 
"Yru  cm  no  mere  have  a  little  inflitton  than 
ycva  oin  be  a  h-tle  pregnant."  Instead  of 
bu.lt'lr.g  a  S'-ihd  da.n  based  up  n  sound 
cccncm.cs,  the  i.dmlnisti:itlon  ccntrived  a 
B'.'uciure  if  unr-'l.Tpd  and  sometime i  rub- 
bl.^hy  experimcn'al  lde?s.  throut;h  which  the 
wa'.crs  oi  ln!l.itlc:i  bei-an  trickling  at  every 
P'.:nt. 

OKI  T  COXTRFt  I  FFT 

CcnElderir.p  th.e  fl  \vs  In  the  or'.;inal  dam. 
th».re  waa  uo  course  left  but  to  keep  tryir.g  to 
plug  the  d.tm  wicu  improviied  and  ha.Tty 
mc.iiures  hk-?  subsidies  and  Little  Steel 
lo:n.iuh:s  aitd  rcll  b'.rks.  none  cf  th?m  effec- 
tive lor  \vrv  loiv.;  b  ciii-e  we  wire  already 
ciuaht  In  tJ-.e  vli.l'^fs  ci'.cle  of  Msin?  w  ig.3 
and  living  rests.  First  labir  r^ts  a  raise  (as 
in  the  CO;  1  s.tuationi  and  l;n:ncd.ately  pny- 
me;;*  lor  *hat  rase  must  b^  passed  0.1  r  i  the 
public,  with  the  rcttil:  thiv  livmg  ccsts  go 
up.  if  production  artl  th?  liie  of  our  ecin miy 
e.T-'  to  contlnve.  I'>'triedir,tely  llrir';;  c  'sts 
P"'  '.!  \  l.:bor  rr;'k<'^  n  fro^h  domind  f'lr  h  th^r 
waces  and  the  Uitly  buo.i.ess  beeli.s  all  over 
agnm. 

Thnt  cycle  has  born  In  opt r.it. on  for  well 
ever  18  months  ar.d  it  is  growlrj  In  mo- 
rfn^'m  e.xictly  as  wa^er  mere  and  mo-e 
rapidly  tears  away  a  fruity,  pcrcu-  dam.  No 
m.  n  In  his  il  ht  mind  belie vrs  thnt  the  r^A- 
r.iinistra'i  n  will  n.i  pr-jsently  crn-.t  -inrther 
wsce  increase  to  Inb  r.  If  net  c;'>en!v  a^^d 
h.jne^tly.  then  hyn,..rr.ic.ii;y  as  in  the  15 
mmates  for  li.nca  set:le:nent.  Ir.Cidenially 
t.  e  S.>lld  Fuels  Adninistr-.ttiou  has  deni  -.nciod 
r.n  immediate  rise  in  the  pri:e  f  coal  gi eater 
tli.in  that  proptjsed  by  the  O.  P.  A. 

WHO    PATS    SirCSIDIES 

Ptabsldles  have  to  be  paid  out  of  your 
pc.  k.t  and  m.ir.o.  one  way  or  another.  There 
tre  I'nly  three  wpys  of  paying  them:  (li  by 
nd<!  •  ional  d'rect  taxes,  which  cannrt  be  done 
pcl:fcn!ly;  (2i  by  borrowing  money  from 
bark-  which  p-rdu^es  th?  wor*t  kh.d  of  in- 
Caricn;  (3»  by  the  «-a'e  of  more  bonds,  vhloh 
Bdds  to  (  ur  already  colo5?.r>l  d- bt  and  pnsfcs 
on  the  burden  troth  cf  inter'-st  and  debt  t? 
cur  sfi'.diers.  cur  ch'.Idr^ri.  end  ciir  grand- 
ch^ldrc'i.  T"pls  is  not  a  rice  cho  ce  but  I 
have  heard  of  no  other  being  ofTe.ed 

There  is  another  e'em.ent.  no  more  va'^iie 
or  pri^blcmatica!.  and  this  is  that  subsides 
rre  dnnteri  us  botli  t  ;>  democrpcy  and  to  na- 
tional economy.  They  are  d'fficult  to  get 
rtd  of.  they  make  the  citizen  the  servant  cf 
the  st".te  (which  l.s  the  principle  of  both 
fr^c  si.i  and  communism)  and  they  become 
an  economic  cancer,  taking  money  from  the 
pockets  of  every  CMizen  and  putting  it  Into 
the  pockets  of  special  classes.  Tlie  process 
c;'n  contlnii?  to  the  point  where  the  whole 
economic  structure  devours  itself. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  immediate  effects 
of  suba.dK's  would  be,  nor  does  anyone  else. 
One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  proposal  Is 
that  subsidies  can  be  argued  too  many  ways. 
IS  the  idea  were  sound,  the  arguments  ccuid 
no*  be  so  varied,  so  intricate,  or  so  confusing. 

The  t-ouble  is  that  the  laws  of  economics 
are  as  iumuubl«  as  those  of  matbematlcs. 


There  aren't  any  short  cuts  or  panaceas. 
And  worst  of  all  la  the  fact  that  we  alreadv 
have  li:flation  and  there  isn't  any  such  thine 
as  a  little  Inflation.  For  this  Congress  is 
certainly  not  responsible. 


Jersey  City  and  Fred  M.  Vinson  Versus 
United  States  of  America,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  Hudson  £: 
Manhattan  Railroad  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  N'rvv  jerj:ey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Mor.d2'j.  Dec(^':ber  6.  1913 

Mrs.  NORTON,  Mr.  Snet^.ker.  under 
leave  to  exu-nd  my  own  rf  rnaiks  in  the 
REccriD.  I  include  a  -tatcmcnt  concerning 
the  ca.'^e  cf  J*'r-oy  City  and  the  Hcnor- 
r.bie  Fred  M.  Vin  on  versus  United  Slaves 
Intor-'iate  C  n'li'nerce  C-'^ni'nis.sicn  and 
the  Hud'^on  &  Manhattan  R.tih-otid  Co., 
as  folIow.s: 

The  prog,  am  to  keep  down  the  cost  cf  liv- 
ing secured  an  important  jv.dicial  vie  to -y  as 
a  result  of  a  recent  suit  instituted  by  t:.e  city 
cf  Jersey  City.  JoJntd  In  by  Ec  ntmic  Sabill- 
2-at;o;i  Director  Vii.son  and  Pr.ce  Adminuitra- 
tor  B*  wits  wutii  a  thrte-Judg^  Federal  dis- 
trict c'tirt.  (11  Friday.  November  2S.  tf-m- 
poririly  enjoined  the  enforccmciit  of  certain 
orders  of  tile  Ixiterstate  C^mnieice  Coiamls- 
SiCn  authonzin':  incr.\TKs  in  dG*-.itOAn  fares 
from  Jersey  City  to  doviiitov.n  New  Ycili  on 
the  ground  that  the  national  interest  re- 
quired thai  the  fares  charged  en  September 
15.  1342.  rcram  m  cff?:t  ^-atitui;  Caal  hear- 
ing. The  C-U.t  a'io  h'?Id  that  the  Commis- 
si.>n  h  >.d  denied  to  J:.i:oy  City  and  the 
Stablluation  Director  a  fair  unci  full  hearing. 

In  May  1242  the  Kudsou  <S:  Manlitittan 
Rajiror.d  requested  the  luiersLiHe  Commerce 
Comni  s5ion  to  incr.asc  the  ilc^'ntown  lares 
on  it^  line  from  Jersey  City  to  Ke  a-  York  from 
8  ce'its  10  10  ceius.  Thi-e  faies  h.^d  be^n 
Increased  in  1938  ficm  6  cms  to  8  cents. 
Prcteit^i  v.-ers  m_de  by  Jeiicy  City  ar.d  ether 
ctinimunities.  The  Dijcctor  and  Price  Ad- 
ministrator protested  against  the  Increase 
before  the  CommisMon  under  the  Infi.ition 
Act  of  Octooer  2.  1342.  prchibitiug  inercries 
in  utility  and  cuinn'.jn-carr.er  rates  withcut 
notice  to  the  Presidtnt  or  his  atent  and  con- 
sent to  thfir  intervtutirn  Itfure  the  agency 
havmit  Jurisdiction  over  their  rates. 

On  Juno  8.  1243,  the  Commission  authorized 
an  :;  r:cr,  ?  frcm  8  to  9  c:n*s  end  by  <-ubte- 
quent  orders,  culminating  with  the  final  order 
On  November  2.  the  Commissi. :ii  changed  its 
Older  by  ptrmi  ting  the  sale  cf  11  tc.htns  for 
$1  or  a  lO-cent  ca^h  fare  instead  of  the  3- 
cert  c.^.:h  fare  previously  authorised.  A>.  the 
la^t  hearing,  the  attorneys  for  Jersey  City 
and  the  Price  Administrate r  wtre  denied  an 
oppcramity  to  show  that  the  incon-.e  cf  the 
railioad  h.id  inrproved  so  that  no  incicase 
wr.s  justified  when  the  Commission  refused 
to  receive  such  evidence 

As  a  rceult  cf  these  orders,  the  suit  was 
Instituted  and  the  injunction  obtained.  The 
final  hee.ring  is  set  for  D:cember  14.  The 
court  entering  the  injunc.lon  consisted  cf 
the  H..norabie  Gerald  McLaughlin,  clrctilt- 
court  Judge,  the  Hcncrable  Guy  L.  Fn'te. 
and  the  Honorable  Thomas  F.  Meaney,  dis- 
trict court  Judges. 

Jersey  City  was  represented  by  Charles 
Her?hen.stein  and  Charle.=i  A  Rr<on*'y  Ptd 
Director  Vmscn  and  Price  Adminl-tra.or 
Bowles  by  Harry  R.  Booth,  utUities  counsel. 


The  Department  of  Justlre.  ^-hich  or:"ir"-ily 
is  required  to  represent  he  Interstate  C:m- 
raerce  Commission  In  these  cases,  filed  an 
answer  that  It  wotild  take  a  neutral  p-^ition 
in  the  case.  A  ccpy  of  the  couit's  flr.cl  ncis 
and  order  is  attached  herewith. 

Crrr  or  Jtrj^Et  Crrr.  plaintiff,  and  Fn*in  M. 
ViN.soN.  Economic  6t.*l:i.izaticn  Eiiectob, 

EY    CHESTSa    ECWl.ES,    Fr.ICZ    ADMlNlaTr.MOR, 

INTET.'.  ENoa,  v.  Thz  Untted  £t  .tzs  cf  AriER- 

ICA.  INTFRSTATE  COM'IR-E  C'lMMI.S-  ON,  ANO 
KUOSC.N  AND  Jt'NH'TT.'N  R.'l\'O.K3  CO.  ZT- 
rrNS^NTS  — iNTEni.OCOIGSY    iNJUr^CTlON    AND 

Restrain  r 

FINDU'JGS    AND    OEDER 

This  matter  ccmlner  en  to  be  henrd  before 
a  statutory  cnirt  consistinf,  of  Hon.  Ger;'ld 
McLaughlin.  Judge  of  the  Ciro-tit  Court,  ar.d 
Hon.  Guy  L.  Fake  and  Hen.  Thomas  F  Meanry. 
Judfjcs  of  the  district  court,  upon  the  rppH- 
catton  of  the  plaintiffs  to  enjoin  pendente 
lite  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  hearing  dates  of  June  H,  19  i3 
and  Novem'oer  2,  1943.  In  t^c  presence  cf 
Charles  Eerschenstein,  Charles  Roonev  and 
S.  S.  Eisen  appciring  for  the  plaintiff,  city 
of  Jersey  City,  Harry  R.  Eooih  appearing  for 
Economic  Stabilization  D'rertor  VinEcn  pnd 
Price  Administrator  E-^^iwles.  intervening 
plaintiff,  end  Jchn  Finerty  and  John  Duck 
appearing  for  the  Hudson  and  Manhr.t'ian 
Rallroed  Co..  and  E.  M.  Reirir  rppcarins  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  C.mmiseion,  de- 
fundants.  and  the  Court  havm?  he.^rd  the 
argument  cl  counsel  and  considered  the 
briefs,  being  cf  the  opinion  thali 

1.  Tli3  plaintiffs,  city  of  Jersey  City  ard 
the  Director  are  proper  pirttcs  to  brin^  i-nd 
m?.intp.!n  this  prcceedlr^j  as  plaintitis  herein. 

2.  That  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  acts  rmendatory  thereof,  and  s'jp- 
plcmentary  thereto,  the  Interstate  Ccramfiee 
Commission  v.-as  and  is  rtc^uired  to  ailord  all 
parlies  properly  befoie  it  a  fair  and  ..uU 
hearlnn;. 

3.  T!^.^t  the  City  of  Jersey  City  and  t!  c  Di- 
rector properly  appeared  as  pictcs.inj  parties 
b-fure  the  said  Intcrsiate  Commene  Crm- 
m'ssion  ard  were  and  pre  entitled  to  the 
til.  resaid  lull  and  fair  hearing. 

4.  In  adiilion  to  the  above,  the  Director, 
rcpresentalive  of  the  Peeeidrnt,  under  ths 
act  of  October  2.  1912  (c.  57t>,  iG  Sti.t.  7C5.  50 
U.  S.  C.  <Apn.n.  Intervened  In  £;  id  pre.e:ed- 
inr-s  vith  the  consent  of  the  rnilro?  d  com- 
pany, d?iendant  herein  as  required  by  lew, 
for  the  purpose  cf  preventing  an  increase  in 
the  fares  of  said  railroad  to  ihe  extent  that 
such  fares  v.ould  conflict  with  the  stabiliza- 
tion legisla'Jcn  enacted  by  Congress,  to  aid 
in  the  prcsecvition  of  the  Vvar.  and  under  said 
legislation  the  Director  was  entitled  t^/  a 
fair  and  full  hearing. 

6.  That  the  plcaeiinjts  and  the  argument 
herein  and  the  record  before  thj  IntciFiaie 
Commerce  Ccmmiasicn  discloses  tha.t  neither 
said  city  of  Jersey  City  ncr  said  Director. 
Joinily  or  individually,  was  a^TordeJ  a  full  r.nd 
fe.ir  heaeing  by  the  ba  d  Comni-s  lou.  in  that 
tlKV  were  individually  and  Jointly  denied  the 
opportunity  to  p.csont  evidence  and  testi- 
mony, including  the  right  to  cross-examine 
Witnesses  on  material  matters  cf  a  probative 
nature  beai.ng  upon  tire  right  of  the  said 
railr'iad  to  an  lnc:ea^e  in  its  tares  over  and 
above  those  in  cilect  on  Septcmbc'r  15.  1942, 
under  the  said  Interstate  Comm.erce  Act, 
acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto,  and  the  said  act  of  Cetoofr  2.  1942. 

6.  That  the  nat.r.v^.i  ir.tero-;t  requires  that 
til"  fares  cf  the  said  railroad  be  maintained 
iis  cvrrcntly  in  effect,  which  prefsent  fares 
are  the  same  a?  those  in  eff?ct  on  Scptem.ber 
15.  1942,  pending  final  hoaxing  of  this  cause. 

7  That  irrera-nhlo  df.rrare  to  the  said  city 
rf  Jersey  City  and  the  said  director  will  result 
if  t:  e  rej)'"  s  and  orde-s  of  th.p  Interstate 
Ccn^merce  C^mmls'^i^-n  dated  June  8.  1943, 
and  Njvember  2.  lirftJ.  in  this  proceeding, 
are  not  temporarily  rts. rained  and  tcjoincd. 
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Nov.-,  therefore,  good  cause  appearing  thert- 

fcr. 

It  is  on  this  26th  day  of  November  IMS, 
ordered  that  the  defendants,  the  United 
States  of  America,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missuin  and  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Rail- 
road Co  .  be  and  they  are  hereby  restrained 
and  enjoined,  pending  the  final  hearing  in 
the  proceeding  entitled  above  for  a  period 
of  50  days  from  the  date  of  this  order,  and 
until  the  further  order  of  the  court,  frop 
putting  into  effect  the  report  and  orders  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  bearing 
date  June  8.  1943.  and  November  2,  1943,  in- 
sofar as  such  orders  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  any  local  interstate  fare  in  excess 
of  8  cento  for  transportation  on  the  down- 
t'iwn  line  of  defendant,  Hudson  and  Manhat- 
t,in  Railroad  Co 

It  is  further  ordered  that  final  hearing  in 
till?  cause  will  be  h:id  December  14.  1943.  at 
10  30  (I'cloek  ill  the  forenoon  at  the  Post 
Oflico  Building,   Newark.  N.  J. 

Geh.^ld  McL\i:r,HiiN, 

C.C!i!f  Judge. 

GvY  L    Fake. 

D:str]ct  Judge. 

Thomas  F   Meaney. 

Di'T'icr  Judge. 


A  Country  Editor's  Opinion  of  a  Smear 
Artist 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  2.  1943 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mark 
P.  Haine.s,  editor  and  publi.slier  of  the 
Sturpii^  Daily  Journal,  Stursis,  Mich.,  in 
tlie  Fourth  Consressional  District,  an 
editor  who  is  clu.so  to  the  grass  roots,  tells 
you  something  about  the  man  who  says 
he  wrote  Under  Cover.  The  source  from 
wlience  came  the  money  to  finance  the 
publication  is  i.ot  di.sclo.«;ed  by  Derounian 
but  may  be  yuei.^ed.  Tlie  editorial  is  as 
follows : 

The  author  of  a  new  smear  bouk  entitled 
"Under  Cover"  pu. porting  to  expose  fascist ic 
nctiv^tits  in  the  United  States,  has  been  dis- 
closed as  Arthur  Derounian,  a  forelgn-boni 
hark  writer  of  many  aliases. 

Derounian  h'd  behind  the  pseudonym  cf 
John  Roy  Carlson  in  attempting  to  escape 
The  blame  while  collecting  royalties  for  the 
diatribe  a£;ainst  his  adopted  Americans.  But 
his  true  identity  and  his  background  were 
breiught  to  light  by  investigation  in  various 
quarters. 

By  hi.s  own  admission.  Derounian  was  an 
editor  of  the  Christian  Defender,  a  violent 
anti-Semitic  publication,  and  has  written 
anti- Jewish  articles  in  which  he  referred  to 
the  "Yiddish  Spittle  press'  and  to  "Jew 
stooges." 

His  book  purports  to  tell  of  his  several 
years  of  snoopins;  into  the  workings  of  nu- 
merous organizations  and  his  contention  that 
they  are  plottin.;  to  destroy  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  widely  hailed  by  Communist  and 
other  left-wing  publications,  but  its  pub- 
hslr^rs  have  been  repeatedly  warned  that  it 
is  libelously  untrue. 

Although  Derounian  has  admitted  that 
much  of  his  previous  writing  was  untrue,  he 
now  asks  the  public  to  believe  that  this  time 
he  is  writing  facts 

Accirding  t  >  his  ov.-n  account,  Derounian 
1.=  an  Aiinenian  born  in  Alexandroupolis, 
Greece.    He  has  given  hift  age  varlou!-ly  from 


27  to  34.    To  escape  conditions  from  which    ] 
thousands   of   Armenians   perished,   he   and 
his  parents  emigrated  to  America  lu  1921. 

At  present  he  is  living  with  his  parents 
at  3436  Ninety-third  Street,  Jackson  Height*, 
New  York  City. 

In  the  parlance  of  hi?  kind,  Derounian  Is 
known  as  a  toomler.  a  f>ers<.in  who  accepts 
odd  Jobs  of  writing  or  investigating  to  make 
a  few  dollars  He  has  had  a  variety  cf  Jobs, 
including  that  of  a  $25-a-week  snooper,  but 
now  is  employed  as  an  investigator  at  $50  a 
week  by  the  FYlends  of  Democracy. 

The  organization,  a  haven  for  variegated 
leftists  and  forelgn-bcrn  villflers  of  Ameri- 
cans, is  headed  by  the  Reverend  Leon  M  Birk- 
head.  the  Kansas'City  cleric  who  once  declared 
the  Bible  was  unfit  for  youth,  who  stated  pub- 
licly that  we  need  the  shock  of  sex  novels,  and 
who  advertised  his  church  for  rent  and  al- 
lowed it  to  be  us<'d  for  Communist  meetings. 
For  a  3-month  period  Derounian  was  em- 
ployed as  a  researcher  on  the  staff  of  Fortune 
magazine,  a  connection  tliat  brought  him 
across  the  path  of  Editor  Russell  Davenport, 
wlio.  incidentally,  propagandized  the  Ill-fated 
launching  cf  Wendell  Wi'lkie  on  the  national 
scene 

When  Derounian  left  there  he  began  his 
double-faced  ciireer  cf  working  both  slde«;  of 
the  street  insofar  as  inciting  religious  preju- 
dice was  concerned. 

He  became  associate  editor  of  the  Christian 
Defender,  a  mlnteographed  sheet  published 
for  a  time  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Christian 
Front  in  New  York.  From  there  he  moved  to 
the  Christian  Mobihzers.  headed  by  Joseph 
McWilliams.  where  he  continued  his  antl- 
Je^ish  activities,  par'lrularly  smearing  the 
Jevi.'ih  press 

Much  of  the  information  concerning  these 
acMvities  came  from  Derounian  himself  ?•;  he 
testified  last  month  at  the  New  York  police 
board  trial  of  a  patrolman  charged  with  un- 
American  actions 

Derounian  endeavored  to  excu.se  his  antl- 
Jewis-h  activities  by  saying  that  he  Joined 
both  the  Christian  Front  and  the  Christian 
Mobihzers  to  spy  on  their  memberships. 

He  also  claimed  to  have  worhcd  as  a  snoop- 
er for  the  Department  of  Justice  at  a  salary 
of  125  a  week,  hut  the  F  B,  I.  office  In  New 
York  denied  that  he  ever  was  one  of  its  regu- 
lar    mployees 

Derounian  contended  in  an  Interview  that 
he  never  had  been  married,  but  his  3-A 
status  In  the  draft  derives  from  his  claim 
that  he  is  married  and  has  a  son.  Robert,  born 
April  2.  1939 

Derounian  admitted  that  he  has  used  seven 
different  names.  In  addition  to  his  real  name 
he  has  been  known  by  the  aliases  of  George 
Paenanelli.  by  which  he  identifies  him.self  as 
a  lead  character  in  his  book;  his  pen  name  of 
Rov  Carhson.  and  Thomas  L.  Decker.  George 
Page.  John  Ccrrca.  and  Rudolph  Fibers. 


Resolution  on  the  White  Paper 


of  unbounded  tragedy  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple: when  3,000.000  of  Europe's  Jew*  have 
perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Naels:  when 
for  many  of  those  who  will  survive  the  future 
holds  hope  only  as  they  may  look  forward  to 
starting  life  afresh  in  their  own  homeland: 

Bearing  in  mmd  the  historic  connection 
of  the  Jewish  people  with  Palestine  and  their 
right  to  reconstitute  there  their  national 
home,  as  recognized  in  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion and  in  the  Mandate  for  Palestine — a 
right  endorsed  by  52  nations  of  the  world  and 
by  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States; 

Mindful,  further,  of  Great  Britain's  solemn 
covenant  and  undertaking  contained  In  these 
two  instruments  to  facilitate  Jewish  Immi- 
gration into  Palestine. 

Condemns  as  legally,  morally  and  humanly 
Indefensible,  the  White  Paper  of  May  1939. 
which  threatens  to  close  Jewish  immigration 
into  Pale.'^tiiie,  restrict  and  limit  land  settle- 
ment and  render  impossible  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Jewish  National  Home,  and 

Appeabi  to  the  conscience  of  the  British 
people  and  to  their  government  to  abandon 
forthwith  the  policy  enunciated  in  that  White 
Paper,  and  urges  our  own  Government  and 
the  American  public  to  add  Its  voice  In  sup- 
port of  our  Just  demand. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF    ri-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6,  1943 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  therein  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  twenty-ninth  annual  con- 
vention of  Hadassah,  New  York  City, 
October  27.  1943: 

The  twenty-ninth  convention  of  Hadassah. 
the  Women's  Zionist  organization  of  America, 
meeting   in  a  world  at  war  and   at  a  lime 


Amazing  W.  P.  B.  Documents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6,  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

Calitobnia  NEWSPAPm 
PcBLisHERS  Association,  Inc  , 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  Noiember  27.  1943. 
Hon    Carl  Hinshaw, 

Member     of     Congress,     House      Office 
Building,  Wanhington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Hinshaw;  Attached  is 
a  copy  of  an  amazing  document. 
]       It  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  at 
the  recent  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  our 
',    State   advisory   council   and   executive   com- 
mittee. 
!       By  unanimous  action.  1  was  instructed  by 
'    them  to  call  this  attached  document  to  your 
;    attention  for  action. 

It  is  their  desire  that  you  cooperate  as  a 
member  of  the  California  delegation  to  Con- 
gress In  appropriate  action  to  get  the  War 
Production  Board  to  rescind  this. 

You  will  note  that  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  Is  Invoked,  anticipated  g:ullt  imder 
which  must  be  admitted  by  a  newspaper 
publisher  before  the  manufacturer  of  news- 
print can  ship  him  rationed  newsprint  under 
a  complicated  order,  answers  to  questions 
about  which  W.  P.  B.  officials  themselves 
have  not  yet  produced. 

Alfeo  please  analyze  the  Inventory  rule. 
Practically  all  of  our  California  newspa- 
pers get  their  newsprint  from  the  Paciffc 
Northwest  and  British  Columbia:  there  Is  no 
coastwise  shipping;  rail  facilities  here  In- 
volve one-track  mountainous  rlghu-of-way. 
Where  and  how  do  we  get  any  newsprint 
when  the  military  commandeers  this  rail 
tr-n.'-portation  for  the  promised  all-out  Pa- 
cific war  offensive  which  communiques  even 
now  indicate  is  at  hand? 

Shipments  of  newsprint  orders  In  ChH- 
fornia  under  existing  war  t  afBc  conditions 
even  now  require  frcm  2  weeks  to  a  month, 
C.   N    P.   A    publ.shers  report. 
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Bowie*  by  Harry  R.  Bootb,  utUuies  couiistl. 
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By  their  uranlmoue  acUon  I  wm  Instructed 
to  call  tbis  iltuatlon  to  your  attention,  also 
ezpre«-*^lng  their  desire  that  you  join  with 
the  other  memiiers  of  our  California  deie- 
(ration  in  C  jrii^ress  to  impress  upon  the  War 
Produciijn  Board,  with  sufiBcient  eraphaaia 
to  secure  favorable  actlcn.  the  need  of  re- 
UiXin^j  newspnut  Inventory  restrictlcus  on 
ilie  PaciKc  coiist  und  particularly  In  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  tnd  Nevada,  to  protect  the 
flu*  of  available  ne\^sprlnt  to  the  presses 
lh;U  must  ke<p  our  public  informed. 

i'lease   will    ycu    keep   me    Pdvised   of   the 
Rct.cn  that  ycvi  and  y^  ur  fellow  California 
Ccn^res.smen    take   on    these    two   problems, 
which  I  assure  ycu  are  cf  public  Interest? 
Respect.'uiiy  ycur?. 

John  B   Ixjng. 
General  Manager.  C.  N.  P.  A.,  Inc. 

(Enclosure) 

S!::nPd  cert:Scntlnn  must  accorrpany  news- 
print orders:  All  piirchnsers  cf  newsprint 
must  accDirpany  each  order  with  a  sler.e'i  cer- 
tifu'ntlnn  that  they  are  not  vlrlatliig  para- 
graph D  of  the  War  Production  Board  Order 
L-240 

(til)  On  and  after  November  3.  1943.  each 
order  by  a  pvil'llsher  for  delivery  of  print  pa- 
per .•hell  con*n*n  substantially  the  following 
certi.lcaticn,  sUnod  manun'.ly  or  a?  provided 
In  Pr:crit:es  Rp<ulat:on  7  (944.27)  by  an  of- 
ficial duly  authorized  for  such  purpose: 

"The  undersigned  hereby  certifies,  subject 
to  the  criminal  penalties  for  mlsrepres.nta- 
tJon  conniined  in  section  35  (A)  of  the  United 
State-.  Criminal  Code,  thnt  acceptance  cf  the 
print  paper  covered  by  this  delivery  order  will 
not  re!".:lt  in  a  v.olaMon  of  para.~r:-ph  (d)  of 
War  Production  Beard  Order  L-2-;o.  as 
amended  November  3.  1943,  with  which  the 
undorsipned  Is  f;imlllar. 

•"The  amended  paragraph  D  of  L-240  Is  as 
fellows: 

'■■(d)  Restrictions  on  deliveries.  (1)  On 
and  after  November  1,  1913.  no  pub;?-.hcr,  un- 
less specifically  authorized  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  may  order  or  accept  delivery  of 
print  paper  in  any  calendar  month  In  excess 
of  33'  ,  percent  cf  his  quota  for  the  con.^ump- 
tion  of  print  paper  (plus  334  percent  or  any 
additional  tonnage  allowed  on  appeal )  for  the 
current  calendar  quarter:  Prot:ded.  however. 
That  orders  cr  deliveries  limited  by  the  fcrc- 
going  to  a  fraction  of  one  carload  may  be  in- 
creased to  one  full  carload  In  any  month. 

"'(2i  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragr:ph  (dl  (1),  on  and  after  November  1, 
1M3.  no  publisher,  unless  specifically  au- 
thcrized  by  the  War  Production  Board,  may 
order  ( r  accept  delivery  of  print  paper  if  his 
Inventory  of  such  paper  on  hand,  available  for 
use,  or  In  transit  Is.  or  by  vlrttw  of  such  order 
or  acceptance  will  become  either: 
"■(1)  In  exce.-^s  of  two  carloads  or 
"■(in  If  in  excess  of  two  carloads,  more 
than  40  days'  supply  !n  the  States  nsmed  In 
list  A  below  or  65  days"  supply  In  the  States 
named  in  list  B  below,  computed  on  the 
basis  of  his  average  dally  rate  of  consumption 
durtne  the  first  6  months  of  1943,  less  10  per- 
cent; " 

California  is  in  list  B. 


Midwest  Frontiers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  we 
had  thought  the  New  Deal  planning  cult 


had  just  about  reached  Its  hmit  In  devLs- 
Ing  means  and  ways  to  regiment  the 
farmer  and  boss  hira  around.  The 
bureaucrats  tell  him  when  to  plant  and 
when  to  sow  and  what  his  day's  labor 
shall  fetch.  But  now  comes  the  War 
Relocation  Authority  with  an  entirely 
new  proposition.  It  begs  the  Japane.se 
in  the  West  to  come  East  and  teach  Ohio 
and  Michigan  farmers  how  to  keep  clean. 
This  is  brought  out  Li  one  of  the  plan- 
ning publications  called  Midwest  Fion- 
tiers,  of  which  one  named  Harry  Weiss 
is  editor  and  who  is  respv^nsibie  for  this 
undertaking.  In  appealing  lo  the  Japa- 
nese to  come  to  Ohio  and  Miohir-an  to 
teach  cur  farmers  how  to  live,  he  .says  to 
them: 

Then,  believe  it  or  not,  you  have  b^  me  ir-.v 
tenants  ai:d  st.iior.ai  woiktis  who  do  not" 
tathe!  They  think  it  is  unhealthy  We  neicl 
you  people  to  ciianye  our  ideas  ab  ,ut  this. 
You  have  a  ksson  to  teach  Ohio  and  Michigan 
farmers  in  sanitation.  It  is  a  contribuiion 
you  c?.n  make  to  our  way  of  living.  •  •  • 
There  are  a  lot  of  workers  in  the  Middle  West, 
in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  who  are  not  careful, 
painstriking,  and  accur;;te.  Ihis  you  can 
teach  tl'.'.'m.  •  •  •  Finuliy.  let  me  repeat, 
the  only  way  to  find  out  aoout  Chio  and 
Michigan  is  to  come  and  live  here.  Tlien  you 
will  know.  You  cannot  get  it  cut  of  a  story 
bock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  would  think  there  is 
a  hmit  to  the  devilish  things  the  bureau- 
cratic planners  can  devi-o,  but  from  tins 
one  must  wonder  if  there  is  such  a  limit. 


Plans  and  Blueprints  for  a  Lasting  Peace 
After  Victory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  6.  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
have  always  been  concerned  since  I  cam.e 
to  Congress  and  long  before  in  the  prob- 
lem of  a  lasting  world  peace  and  how  such 
may  be  best  obtained,  I  have  been  eivins 
much  more  thought  to  this  master  in  re- 
cent months.  The  terriblene.^.s  of  this 
war  and  the  critical  hour  of  d^c;  ion  Witii 
which  we  are  confronted  grows  upon  us, 
or  at  least  it  grows  upon  me.  A  rer-rimg 
of  some  of  my  earlier  statements  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  will  show  that  I  have 
all  along  had  fairly  keen  perception  of 
the  significance  of  this  memontous  .'strug- 
gle, but  I  confess  I  did  not  in  the  begin- 
ning sense  the  full  awi'ulness  of  this 
thing.  Probably  I  was  like  the  average 
American,  not  suflSciently  informed  and 
awake  to  the  meaiung  cf  world  condi- 
tions, but  I  assure  ycu.  Mr.  Sp.aktr,  that 
I  am  getting  more  and  more  informed 
every  passing  day.  However,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  have  done  my  full  part 
in  preparing  for  and  waging  tl.e  w?,r. 

The  reason  why  I  feel  satisfied  that  I 
have  done  my  patriotic  duty  in  Concress 
for  the  past  7  years,  first  in  national  de- 
fense, and  then  in  every  necessary  legis- 


lative step  to  carry  on  the  war,  is  that 
I  have  voted  for  every  important  war 
measure  and  have  sponsored  many  such 
measures,  as  the  Record  show.<.  Long 
before  Germany  invaded  Poland  in  Sep- 
tember 1939.  in  fact,  from  January  l-<37, 
I  workf'd  earnestly  with  Consressnicn 
J.AMES  ScRrcH.'.M,  of  Nevada,  and  otheis 
to  lay  in  .stock  piles  of  stialegic  and  crit- 
i-^al  v>-ar  materials  and  to  provide  for  the 
homo  production  cf  such  as  far  as  pos- 
sible afcain^t  the  day  of  grave  emergency. 
May  18,  1937.  found  me  before  the  Kou.^e 
Military  Affairs  Committee  in  the  inter- 
est of  .-tock-puing  what  we  needed  in  case 
of  war.  February  18.  1928.  found  me 
before  the  Hou<e  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Ari'airs  speaking 
for  four  military  appropriations  all  of 
which  were  obtained  and  two  especially 
had  great  part  in  the  conuuct  of  this 
war.  These  two  were  a  beginning  order 
for  the  nc'.vly  invented  Garand  rifie,  and 
the  m.odernization  and  motorization  of 
several  thousand  French  75's  and  other 
artillery. 

In  the  spring  of  1938  in  1  month's  time 
I  was  found  voting  for  an  authcriZition 
for  a  two-ocean  Navy  and  for  an  Army 
appropriation,  and  for  a  naval  appropri- 
ation the  lartrest  in  America's  peacetime 
history,  all  three  of  which  totaled  more 
than  $2,000,000,000.  In  due  couise 
I  fa'.ored  the  im.provement  cf  i.he  harbor 
a*  Guam,  the  enlargement  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  I  voted  for  all  of  the  leaso-lend 
bills,  following  the  repeal  of  the  so-called 
neutrality  acts,  and  then  for  the  passage 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  together  with 
the  exten.-ion  of  the  selective  service  as 
necessary  mea.-ures  for  our  Nation's 
safety.  To  be  brief,  it  is  a  matter  of 
historic  fact  that  Congrers  has  voted 
every  dollar  necessary  fcr  conducting 
this  war  and  my  vote  as  a  M'-^mber  of 
Congress  has  been  recorded  in  favor  of 
every  such  appropriation.  Of  course, 
I  shall  continue  to  vote  as  necessary  to 
carry  on  this  war  from  here  on  out  so 
long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress,  but 
now  th.e  time  h?$  come.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  m.e  to  place  the  emphasis  on  think- 
ing of  something  else  which  must  fellow. 

I  was  one  who  hoped  that  the  other 
World  War  would  outlaw  war,  or  at  least 
m.inimize  such  wars  if  not  entirely  pre- 
vent them.  Wh.at  a  cruel  awakening  we 
have  had  from  sueh  Utopian  dream."  Of 
course,  I  do  not  know  that  if  America 
had  p!ayed  her  part  in  joining  the  League 
of  Nttions  and  upholding  it.  that  thii  war 
might  have  been  prevented,  but  I  have  a 
feeling  in  my  heart  th.at  if  we  had  done 
the  thing  we  should  have  done  tlien.  this 
war  might  have  been  prevented  or  at 
least  certainly  oostponed  for  a  numb^-  cf 
years  lattr.  However,  it  is  vain  to  have 
such  thoughts  unless  having  them  fi^tcs 
our  determination  on  a  diHercut  conduct 
after  this  war. 

I  have  listened  to  my  cclleasru'^s  fnd 
many  ot'ner  thoughtful  persons,  In  scs- 
.•^ion  and  cut  of  session,  on  the  rerord 
and  c5  tite  record,  as  to  the  brst  p'.an  fcr 
the  victorious  nations  to  follow  now  to 
give  us  a  more  lasting  peace  following 
the  uncrnditicnal  surrender  of  the  Axis 
enemy.  Occasionally  I  have  been  dis- 
tressed to  hear  some  say  the  best  plan  is 
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to  have  no  plan  at  all.  Such  a  one  says, 
"Let's  win  the  war  first."  Obviously 
we  will  have  to  win  the  war  first  before 
we  can  put  any  plan  into  operation,  but 
to  put  off  all  planning  for  peace  until 
after  the  end  of  the  war  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  sheerest  folly.  The  United  Na- 
tions are  all  still  in  a  desperate  situation 
right  now  and  would  be  far  more  willing 
to  plan  for  peace  while  longing  for  it 
than  they  will  be  when  the  war  is  ended 
and  the  great  danger  from  the  German 
and  Japanese  war  lords  is  removed. 
Right  now  all  of  the  Allies  are  apt  to  be 
far  more  sensible  about  such  matters 
and  they  are  later  quite  apt  to  be  far 
m.ore  selfish. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  that  we 
ouLiht  to  have  a  cooUng  off  period,  or 
static  var  condition,  cr  a  long  armistice 
of  10  or  a  dozen  years  after  which  we 
can  write  a  better  treaty  of  peace.  I 
am  ve..'  doubtful  about  that  proposal,  for 
I  can  imagine  what  certain  victors  will 
be  doing  during  those  10  or  a  dozen  years 
to  get  into  a  po.'-ition  to  write  what  would 
be  for  them  a  more  favorable  treaty. 
Tliere  should  be  a  happier  middle  course 
between  fa.~,hioning  the  old-type  treaty  in 
haste  and  hate  as  one  alternative,  or 
leaving  so  large  a  part  of  tlie  world  in 
virtual  chaos  while  history  ripens  into 
more  equitable  conditions.  Who  can  tell 
how  history  is  going  to  ripen? 

The  friends  of  the  Lea-^ue  of  Nations 
suggest  that  it  ought  to  be  revivified,  but 
I  think  to  reorganize  tlie  League  of  Na- 
tions now  would  be  less  effective,  even 
with  the  United  States  in  it,  than  i.  might 
have  been  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
United  States  in  it.  Certainly  there  were 
some  objf^ctions,  reasonable  objections, 
to  Woodrow  Wilson's  dream  of  a  quarter 
century  ago.  While  I  might  be  willing  to 
enter  .nto  an  international  organization 
and  even  for  America  willingly  to  sur- 
render .some  of  our  so-called  sovereign 
rights,  I  do  insist  on  retaining  as  much 
of  sovereignty  for  America  as  possible, 
within  the  effective  framework  of  join- 
ing with  others  in  keeping  peace.  Much 
as  I  admire  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  do  not  think  the  world  is  yet  ripe 
for  a  united  states  of  the  wo: Id  on  the 
same  pattern  v.itli  so  much  central  power 
gathered  in  a  body  where  America  would 
be  far  outnumbered  in  the  system  of  rep- 
resentation. I  would  rather  have  Ameri- 
ca voluntarily  submit  herself  to  the  de- 
cisions of  an  international  tribunal  than 
to  have  her  agree  to  conform  to  legisla- 
tion of  a  world  lawmaking  body  in  which 
we  were  in  the  minority.  I  am  yet 
hopeful  that  our  great  objective  may  be 
gained  v.ithout  too  much  risk  for  our 
country— but  how? 

Last  summer  I  got  myself  criticized 
by  a  statement  I  made  in  Tucson.  Ar:Z., 
to  the  effect  that  Pax  Americana  is  bet- 
ter than  no  peace  at  all.  That  state- 
ment taken  out  of  its  context  does  not 
look  so  good,  thou:-!i  It  is  the  truth. 
Now,  I  am  no  imperialist  and  I  would  not 
advocate  our  using  the  great  military 
power  which  we  have  built  up— every- 
thing considered  v.e  have  the  greatest 
military  macliine  on  earth  at  this  hour — 
to  impose  America's  will  upon  other  na- 
tions. In  that  .same  speech  I  did  express 
a  hope  that  the  United  Nat.ons  would 


keep  united  In  peace  to  outlaw  war  and  ' 
put  aggressors  in  a  strait  jacket. 
In  that  same  speech  I  also  expressed 

the  hope  that  China,  England,  Russia,  | 
and  the  United  States,  having  fought  as 
allies  to  overcome  the  aggressors,  should 
be  united  after  the  war  to  preserve  the  ' 
peace,  without  any  one  of  them  becom- 
ing a  dominating  force  which  might 
menace  future  peace.  That,  I  think,  is 
the  most  desirable  thing,  and  it  would 
be  only  if  there  was  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  getting  the  fair  and  right  kind 
of  united  action  among  the  big  four 
during  the  decades  to  come  that  I  would 
be  willing  to  have  America  use  the  force 
she  has  now  built  up  for  defense  to  im- 
pose a  Pax  Americana  upon  the  world. 
Of  cour.se,  such  is  big  talk  and  it  is  as 
foolish  as  it  is  unethical,  for  I  would 
never  want  America  to  attempt  to  rule 
the  word.  I  think  it  not  likely  that  the 
four  great  peoples  v.'ho  have  fought  this 
v.ar  will  hesitate  in  a  fair,  equitable, 
sane  way  to  join  in  forcing  peace  through 
a  long  future,  for  the  four  could  impose 
peace  without  even  a  joint  attempt  to 
rule  the  world. 

Some  t.me  ago  I  talked  with  Clarence 
Strcit.  who  is  the  author  of  Union  Now, 
and  found  his  solution  would  certainly 
not  be  my  first  choice.  Of  course,  in  a 
pinch.  I  would  rather  join  with  the  Eng- 
li>h-speaking  people  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world  than  to  have  America 
attempt  to  do  it  alone.  Being  of  Scotch 
blood  and  English  cultural  inheritance  I 
am  not  afflicted  with  Anglophobia,  nor 
am  I  afflicted  with  Anglomania.  I  have 
been  terribly  distressed  to  see  evidence 
of  such  ill  will  toward  England  on  the 
part  of  some  of  my  friends  that  it  seems 
.some  would  rather  have  Germany  win 
over  England  in  this  epic-making  strug- 
gle. Well,  I  am  of  the  frame  of  mind  to 
want  to  cooperate  with  all  English- 
speaking  peoples  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
being  their  dupes.  For  that  reason  I 
have  considered  and  rejected  Union 
Now  as  the  best  answer  to  our  post-war 
peace  problem. 

Recently  I  talked  with  Ely  Culbert- 
son,  whom  till  then  I  had  never  met  but 
with  whom  I  was  favorably  impressed. 
I  am  not  thinking  about  the  card  game 
of  bridge,  but  about  his  thoughtful, 
scientific  views  on  a  post-war  world  or- 
ganized for  peace.  I  refer  to  his  world 
federation  plan.  I  may  have  average 
intelligence  but  I  have  never  regarded 
mysell  as  capable  of  working  out  de- 
tails of  a  plan  which  will  guarantee  what 
we  want — a  lasting  peace.  It  is  going 
to  take  more  than  average  intelligence  to 
do  tliat.  I  have  studied  Culbert.son's 
blueprint  and  find  my>elf  agreeing  with 
lum  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

In  a  vague  way  I  have  felt  that  we 
must  have  a  world  police  force  and  that 
the  United  States  must  furnish  a  large 
share  of  that  force  to  preserve  order.  I 
know,  of  course,  that  v,-e  cannot  have  a 
lasting  peace  based  on  injustice  and 
therefore  continued  disarmament  cf 
probably  dangerous  peoples  is  not  all. 
I  knov.-,  of  course,  that  .so  long  as  men 
are  animals  they  will  fight  even  with 
their  fists  or  small  weapons.  However. 
I    have    the    impression    that    modern 


bringmg  in  great  engines  o?  death  and 
destruction  which  only  an  industrial  na- 
tion can  build  and  that  only  with  vast 
outlay  of  capital  and  unconcealable  fac- 
tories. In  my  vague  way  I  felt  that  after 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  enemy 
there  must  be  a  careful  Inventory  of  all 
the  heavy  weapons  of  war  to  be  used  on 
land,  .sea,  or  air,  and  that  a  certain  part 
of  such  equipment  must  be  had  in  the 
hands  of  an  international  police  to  en- 
force peace.  Nobody  else  should  be 
permitted  to  have  such  or  make  such. 
The  manufacture  of  such  implements  of 
war  as  tanks,  bombers,  submarines,  and 
the  like  must  be  outlawed  and  severest 
penalty  assessed  upon  any  individuals  or 
nations  who  manufacture  such  unlaw- 
fully. 

'Ihis  is  about  the  way  I  had  the  first 
step  tentatively  in  my  mind  before  I 
talked  to  Ely  Culbertson  and  I  find  that 
he  has  evolved  the  same  more  fully  In 
his  quota  scheme.  I  note  too  that  he 
would  permit  the  United  States  20  per- 
cent whereas  England  and  Russia  are  to 
liave  only  15  percent  each  and  I  have 
wondered  whether  those  powerful  allies 
would  acree  to  such  a  ratio.  Of  cour.se. 
for  a  v.hile  after  1922  we  had  a  5-5-3 
ratio  on  warships  until  one  designing 
power  repudiated  the  ratio.  Will  such 
ratios  work  if  e.'^tabiished?  It  may  be  the 
only  hope. 

Occasionally  we  hear  it  said  that  iso- 
lationism in  this  country  is  dead,  but  I 
doubt  it.  I  think  there  are  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  feel  that  Amer- 
ica could  and  should  draw  within  its 
shell  protect  itself  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  keep  our  nose  out  of  other 
people's  business  while  seeing  to  it  that 
they  kept  theirs  out  of  ours.  Such  citi- 
zens have  no  adequate  conception  of  this 
dwarfing  world  and  of  the  impUcations 
of  the  airplane  and  radio.  I  can  under- 
stand such  feeling  but  cannot  sympa- 
thize with  it.  What  kind  of  organiza- 
tion, acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of 
Americans,  will  effectually  enforce  world 
peace  over  a  long  period  with  the  least 
subtraction  from  American  sovereignty? 
With  grim  determination  I  am  looking 
for  it. 


Opportunities  in  the  Weit  for  Veteraoi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  7,  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  <or 
.some  time  we  have  been  hearing  the  as- 
sertion that  the  American  frontier  has 
disappeared,  and  that  the  great  West. 
which  once  offered  new  homes  and  a 
new  future  for  those  denied  opportunities 
in  our  crov.ded  indu.strial  areas,  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  haven  for  the 
unemployed  and  the  homeless. 

Last  week  I  introduced  in  the  Senate 
a  bill.  S.  1569.  extending  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  im- 
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science  has  so  revolutionized  warfare  by  |  prove  vast  stretches  of  cut -over  timber 
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lands,  and  to  construct  drainaep  canals 
and  dramaee  facilities  reclaimmR  enor- 
mcu.s  aroas  of  land  now  lyins  useless. 
Under  this  measure,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamat:  n  will  be  able  to  provide  homes 
and  employment  for  thousands  of  re- 
turnirc  soldiers. 

Take  my  ov,  n  State  of  Montana  as  an 
example.  Montana  is  the  third  lerj^est 
Etaie  in  the  Union,  v.-ith  a  population  of 
only  550.000.  Its  prowth  has  not  yet 
really  begun.  It  is  a  source  of  vast  sup- 
plie3  of  raw  materials  and  minerals.  Its 
principal  indu.'^trles  are  agriculture,  live- 
stuck,  wool  growing,  and  mining.  Thus 
far,  it  has  existed  wholly  on  the  basis 
of  f  law-material  economy.  It  has  im- 
mense hydroelectric  power  potentiali- 
ties, and  with  the  development  of  this 
cheap  power,  an  industrial  growth  will 
begin. 

Here  Ls  a  practical  program  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  post-war  period  in  find- 
ing Jobs  and  homes  for  cur  returning  sol- 
diers and  unemployed. 

In  this  coi.nection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  very  able  article  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Hon.  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  published  in  the  magazine  .section 
of  the  New  Yorl;  Herald  Tiibunc  on  Sun- 
day. D.'cem'oer  5.  1943.  describing  the  pos- 
sibilities offered  by  this  new  frontier. 
The  edi'ors,  in  introducing  Mr.  Ickes' 
article,  have  this  to  say: 

H.ive  ycu  heard  the  glcomy  talk  thnt 
America  is  ".nil  w.'shovl  up":  that  w^.en  our 
srldieij"  get  back  heme  they  will  find  hard 
tim'"» — r.o  jCbf-y  Th.s  outspoken  writer 
[Ickes]  has  ;in  ar.sw.'r  to  such  talk. 

"I  am  tired  ot  thnt  kind  of  dc'eatlst  non- 
sense I  happen  to  be  in  on  some  of  Uncle 
S.im's  dttlnl'e  plans  for  returnlrg  soldiers." 

Here  he  reveals  eonie  of  these  plans.  His 
article  will  reasjure  you  and  m:ike  you  proud. 
Read  this  story  of  Amerlcn's  pcst-war  fron- 
tiers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VrTrR\NS.  Heke's  Your  E.mpire' — A  Vast  Are.a, 
Inside  thk  United  States.  Wnx  Be  Cfened 
Up:  Irs  Eight  Times  as  Bio  as  PRZ-Hrri-ni 
Gekmany— Will  Give  Suppoit  to  4,000,000 
PrRsoNs!  Hru  the  Sec&etart  of  the  In- 
TTRHR  DEsc?.:r-Ls  a  Record  Job  of  Post- 
Wa*  Planning 

(By  Harold  L,  Ickes) 

Will  there  be  work  for  everyone  In  the 
United  States  when  the  war  ends? 

Some  amateur  cuimudKeons  suggest  that 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  "No,"  They 
say  that  this  country  has  already  been  fully 
developed.  They  Intimate  that  cur  natural 
resources  are  all  but  exhausteJ.     They  would 

kve  us  believe  that  victor>'  will  find  America 
a  dry  hole  and  that  our  cx-sorvlcemen  had 
better  drop  off  elsewhere — In  Eunna,  maybe, 
or  Rhodesia — for  a  betier  chance  of  finding 
JoBh. 

I  am  tired  of  that  kind  of  defeatist  nonsense 
tnd  I  have  nn  an.«wer  to  it.  I  do  not  know 
everything  that  industry  is  going  to  do  to 
provide  post-war  employment,  of  course,  but 
as  h?ad  of  an  important  department  of  the 
Government.  I  happen  to  be  In  on  some  of 
Uncle  Sam's  definite  plans  for  the  returning 
soldiers. 

First  of  all.  right  In  my  own  Department 
cf  the  Interior.  In  Ju«t  one  of  Its  bureaus, 
ure  are  planning  an  empire  for  Johnny  Dough- 
boy to  start  building  as  soon  as  lie  arrives 


home.  We  are  charting  a  nrw  frontier  for 
him.  Thnt  is  top  news  of  the  momtnt  and 
1  welcome  this  opp'iriunity  to  tcU  Thi:j  Week 
ma;4azlne's  readers  about  it. 

This  empire  wiU  He  w.st  of  the  one- 
hundredth  merld'.rn  cf  Icr.sltude.  which  rtn.s 
dnvn  through  North  and  South  Da-.'ta,  Ne- 
braska, western  Kansas.  Okhihoma  and  Texas. 
Lock  at  a  map  and  you  11  see  what  that  means. 

In  this  great  western  rericn,  v.h.ch  covers 
all  or  partj  of  17  States,  is  situated  on:-th:rd 
of  the  land  area  cf  the  Nat. on.  Heie  the 
rainiall.  txccpt  In  th'?  high  niountu.ns  and 
en  a  narrow  strip  cf  Pac.fic  coa^t,  is  inadc- 
qu'.te  to  maintain  rormnl  PR:r;cu:tu-al  pro- 
duction. Consequently,  'h?  cor.servaf.cii  cf 
water  resources  Is  acso'u'ely  cssent.a!. 

Yet  only  20.000.CCO  out  of  more  than 
900.000.000  aces  (many  cf  them  p^hlic'y 
owned  I  are  now  irngated— ai  d  theic  irri- 
gated acts  are  the  major  support  of  the 
15,000.000  people  who  live  thers.  Without 
the  agrl'Ultural  outr.ut  from  this  acre?go, 
Los  Angeles  and  orher  cities  and  Industrial 
centers  could  not  have  reached  their  present 
Bize. 

DOL'B    ING    THE    WEST 

It  Is  In  this  vast  region  cf  widc-onen  spaces 
th;it  we  are  planning  o;;r  new  emp:re.  De- 
partment encineors  tell  me  that  water  can 
be  made  avj.labh^  t>)  transfi>rra  nearly  20,- 
Oj(>  000  aCditional  acres  of  rr  d  h.nd  into 
prosperous  farn's,  Th  s  would  permit  the 
WtJi  to  double  its  present  pupuiutioii. 

This  western  land  will  present  us  with 
OH'?  of  the  g:eates:  opportunit.e.'  in  the  world 
when  the  war  encis.  West  of  the  one  hun- 
dncith  meridian  we  have  a  lur.'-i  nrja  eic;ht 
times  the  size  of  pre-war  Grrmanv,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  if  Germ.my  had  It,  e\ en 
Hitler  would  ask  ler  no  mc-e. 

The  plans  of  the  Department  of'  the  In- 
terior  to  convert,  through  irrigation,  liiese 
preat  tracts  of  sa^ebru^■h  and  cac'us  into  fer- 
tile fields  and  farms  are  neither  newly 
hatched  nor  half  bak'd.  For  sevtral  ye.irs 
now  the  Bureau  ol  R^chimat ;rn  has  been  get- 
tins;  ready  to  meet  just  s'lch  a  situation  as 
will  free  the  country  when  peace  comes. 
The  plans  for  the  vast  enterrrise  are  more 
than  half  complet  :!d  right  now.  and  ai.y  time 
that  Messrs.  Hitle-  and  Hirohito  decide  that 
they've  had  enoug.i,  th?  Bureau  w.ll  te  rf  ady 
to  translate  these  [,lans  into  act.vT.  nrcl  \:-::e 
an  enormous  bite  out  of  the  pcst-v/ar  emp'.'.  y- 
ment  problem. 

Hire  is  Lhe  idea:  Durine;  the  3  years 
following  the  end  of  hostilitits.  the  Go,\eru- 
ment  would  Invest  up  to  $-3,000  CCO.COO  in  a 
broad  reclamatlo.a  program  which  wcu'd 
directly  benefit  everyone  living  west  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian  i-.nd,  indirectly,  pro- 
vide Jots  and  cprortunities  to  earn  a  living 
throughout  all  of  the  4.  Statts.  By  far  the 
mator  part  of  the  investment  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Trei^^ury  directly  from 
irrigation  and  power  revenue.'^.  Indirectly, 
the  gain  in  the  national  wealth  thriugh  in- 
creased taxable  values  and  ptiTchasing  power 
would  pay  big  dividends. 

MAZE    OP   WATEKWA7S 

With  Congress  willing  and  supplying  the 
necessary  funds,  work  would  start  immedi- 
ate, y  on  programs  Interrupted  by  the  war 
in  the  Columbia  Basin  in  Washington,  in  the 
Central  Valley  oJ'  California,  at  the  Gila 
project  In  Arizona,  and  elsewhere.  At  the 
same  time,  other  new  programs  would  be 
begun  on  both  sides  of  the  Continental  Di- 
vide— in  the  Greet  Plains  along  the  uprer 
reaches  of  the  Missouri,  and  In  the  lands 
drained  by  the  Arkansas,  the  Rio  Grande. 
the  Colorado,  and  many  other  rive.'-s.  Dams, 
reservoirs,  and  power  plants  would  be  b\n:t. 
and  thousands  cf  miles  cf  new  canals  and 
Irrigation  ditches  constructed  to  carry  water 
wnere  it  Ls  needed  most. 


Tais  enormous  building  Jvib  would  put 
480. QUO  men  directly  to  work  for  3  y.M.s— 
22?ono  cf  them  at  construction  sites  and 
255.000  in  the  plants  and  f.i.c-crics  that  w?uld 
prov.de  materials  for  the  developments.  This 
armv  of  nearly  half  a  million  men  would 
transform  by  irrigation  6  000  000  additional 
acres  of  desert  and  sagebrush  to  prf.duct:'"n 
farm  land.  This  would  be  a  substantial  start 
toward  the  reclamation  cf  the  nearly  20,- 
000.000  acres  that  I  have  rcentioncil  as  sus- 
ceptible of  Irrigation  with  available  water 
supplies.  The  program  would  also  provide 
supplem.ental  irrictaticn  of  another  10,000,000 
or  more  R?.-es  that  are  not  getting  enough 
water  to  produce  maximum  crops  to  support 
tne  present  population  of  the  areas. 

The  irrigation  of  the  6  OO'i.OOO  new  acres 
would  provide  rmple  farms  for  125,000  men 
and  their  families.  The  supplemental  Irri- 
gation would  m.ake  available  40,000  more 
farms,  because,  with  an  adeciuate  water  sup- 
ply, gieat  tr.icts  now  inadequately  Irrigated 
could  be  c-oUlvated  mere  intensively  than  ai; 
present.  The  supplemental  service  would 
also  give  gre'Aier  security  to  more  ihnn  100.- 
000  families  on  established  irrigate:!  farms. 

But  putting  480,000  men  to  work  I't  con- 
struction, and  locating  another  165  000  men 
and  their  families  on  farm.s  whe'e  they  could 
become  self-sustaininc,  is  only  the  be'J'n- 
ning.  For  every  family  that  would  take  up 
land,  one  additional  family  would  find  a 
livelihood  In  the  villages  and  towns  that 
would  spring  up  in  the  wake  of  the  develop- 
ment. aV.d  a  third  family,  elsewhere  In  the 
Nation,  would  gain  a  living  by  providing  the 
farm  implements,  nntomotailes,  clo'hmg.  etc  , 
which  residents  cf  the  new  communitie.-i 
would  reeniire. 

Here,  then,  we  have  one  rn5v.-cr  to  tho 
gloom-mongers  who  maintain  that  America 
will  have  nothing  to  offer  its  ex-fighting  mou 
and  war  workers — the  greatest  reclamalior. 
development  in  history — new  field*,  tov.-ns, 
factories.  cfTrrirg  opportunities  that  chal- 
lenge the  wildest  ;m,.Tginii)gs. 

CHEAP  PCWER 

At  this  time  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta'i'-ticB 
is  coui^ting  en  the  probub.hty  that  Uncle' 
Sam  w.ll  retain  2.500  030  men  in  tlie  armecl 
forces  in  peacetlm.e  Thiit  means  that  there 
will  be  approxima'-''!y  8  500,000  demobilized. 
Directly  and  indirectly,  the  Bureau  cf  Recla- 
mation alone  is  preparing  to  take  care  of 
approxinatelv  a  mhl.on  cf  •  them.  Which 
means  that  4  000  000  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren would  be  assured  of  the  necc-suies  and 
cu.n^forts  of  life  as  the  result  of  one  Govern- 


nin 
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The  reclantation  and  irrigation  of  desert 
and  sa:,'ebru'-h  Ipnds  would  eo  hand  in  hand, 
of  course,  with  the  development  cf  water 
power.  Electric  energy  would  be  an  indis- 
pensable tool  in  carrying  forward  the  project, 
Low-cost  power  not  only  helps  repity  the  Gov- 
ernment's investment  but  it  iurnishes  energy 
for  the  operation  e^f  the  project  itself.  In 
addition,  this  p.^wcr  would  prove  a  p'lceless 
asset  in  the  prcc-'ssing  of  many  ores  and 
minerals.  Thus,  the  new  West  would  have 
Industry,  too.  with  which  to  build  a  well- 
balanced  ecrnc  my, 

Sp'.aking  cf  water  power,  there  are  rivers 
waiting  to  be  h.rneised  everywhere.  We 
have  been  getting  along  en  about  one-fourth 
of  our  potential  capacity.  And  more  than 
two-thirds  of  our  undeveloped  water  pov.er 
is  In  the  West.  I  ofTer  this  mor.'^el  of  infor- 
mation to  those  who  sr.y  that  tl;e  end  cf  the 
war  Will  find  the  Nation  barren  of  oppor- 
tunifes. 

In  d.scussine  the  coming  development  of 
the  West  I  have  not  bern  indulging  in  wUh- 
ful  thmkln;.  Expert  engineers  and  tech- 
nologists of  my  departm.ent  have  been  mak- 
ing field  Investigations  and  formulating 
definite  plans  for  many  yeers.  We  knew 
what  we  are  talking  about.    We  are  ready  to 
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start  dii^giiig  as  soon  as  Congres.-  gi^cs  us  the 
"Go  "  sign 

Yet.  great  a.^  this  reclamation  and  power 
pl.;n  b-,  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
1'  i.s  only  one  of  m.any  which  are  being  blue- 
printed by  the  Government  to  assure  post- 
WHr  employmen'-.  An  enormous  amount  cf 
Work  needs  to  be  done  in  reforestation.  In 
soil  conservation,  in  improving  rivers,  harbor?, 
and  lULthways,  in  eliminating  slums  and  re- 
building cities,  in  creating  national  parks 
and  recreational  facilities.  On  every  .«lde.  big 
jobs  are  beckoning — not  orly  for  the  im- 
mediate post-war  period  but  for  many  yoais 
to  cnie. 

A    .SECOND   "empire" 

In  t'r.e  Mi."^!<i.''-~!ppl  Dolta  alone  lie?  nnother 
potential  agricultural  empiie — at  lca5t  5.000.- 
000  acres  which  cjuld  be  reclaimed  through 
ad;'quate  drainage  and  flood  control.  It 
would  create  thousands  cf  rich  farms  all  the 
way  from  .southern  Mi-.-ouri  to  the  Gulf,  thus 
providing  livelihood.s  for  more  millions. 

Then,  to  any  soldier  who  may  be  li.>-tenlng 
to  tlie  voice  cf  despair,  I  have  this  to  say: 
"Alaska  has  scarcely  been  touched.  In 
Ala.'-ka.  as  Delegate  Anthony  M.  Dimond 
empha-slzcd  in  these  pai;e?  recently,  there  are 
fertile  lands  that  could  support  an  agricul- 
ture equal  to  some  ol  the  best  in  the  States; 
there  also  l3  untold  wealth  in  forests  and 
fisheries.  In  coal,  iron,  petroleum  (v.'e  hope), 
and  other  m.neral.s.  It  wih  be  crying  for 
pioneers." 

I  cannot  begin  to  discu.<.«  the  m.my  other 
opportunities  which  I  see  awaiting  the  men 
who  return  from   the  war 

T.tke  our  forest.-^  for  instance  We  have 
wasted  them  shamefully  in  the  pa^^t.  but  they 
still  cover  630,000,000  acres— about  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  national  terraui.  Approxi- 
mately three-fourtlis  cf  this  forest  land  Is 
capable  of  producing  commercial  timber,  and 
the  present  growth  h  less  than  half  of  what 
It  would  b>:>  if  the  forestr,  were  adequately 
stocked.  Moreover,  the  forests  of  the  future 
will  produce  not  only  building  lumber,  pulp, 
and  fuel,  but  raw  material  for  plastics  and 
countless  other  .synthetics  just  being  de- 
veloped. 

And  then  look  at  coal.  We  have  used  about 
30  nercent  cf  our  an'iiracite,  it  is  true,  but 
we  have  burned  otiiy  1.9  percent  cf  our  enor- 
nioi's  reserves  of  .soft  coal  It  would  tr'rie  a 
complete  article  to  dea'^  adequately  with  the 
possibilities  of  coal  as  a  raw  material  fcr 
hundreds,  eventually  thousands,  of  manufac- 
tured derivative  aMiclcs;  such  manufactures 
would  give  employment  and  would  add  to  our 
economic  well-beiin;. 

What  about  iron'  Some  pes.'^imists  point 
wi-h  alarm  to  the  fact  that  our  high-grade 
Lake  Superior  iron  ore  may  be  all  but  ex- 
hausted in  another  40  or  50  years,  but  we 
need  only  to  d'.scover  economical  methods  of 
utilizing  lower-grade  ores — which  we  will — 
to  have  all  of  the  Iron  and  steel  that  we  could 
u.-e  for  as  long  a  time  as  one  can  foresee. 

Much  of  the  same  may  be  said  of  oil.  We 
haven't  the  reserves  that  we  used  to  have,  but 
.•scientists  are  achieving  promising  results  de- 
riving gasoline  from  natural  gas  and  liquefied 
coal,  as  well  as  by  retorting  the  oil  locked  up 
In  oil  shales  and  tar  sands.  Far  from  being 
near  the  end  of  an  oil  era.  we  are  probably 
on  the  eve  of  a  far  greater.  If  different,  one. 
Do  I  need  to  present  further  evidence  to 
prove  that  this  great  country  is  not  washed 
up''    I  do  not  t>elieve  so. 

When  your  boy,  and  mine,  and  the  millions 
of  others  come  home  from  the  war  opportu- 
nity will  knock  at  their  doors,  not  once  but 
many  times.  As  In  the  past,  energy  and  Ini- 
tiative, and  honest-to-God  free  enterprise 
win  be  rewarded  handsomely. 

I  can  see  them  now — marching  Into  the 
new  empire  in  the  West,  Into  Alaska,  Into  the 
fields  and  forests  and  factories  of  their  native 
States.    America  is  not  all  washed  up! 


Editorial  Tribute  to  Senator  McCarran  by 
the  Inglewood  (Calif.)  Daily  Newt 
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or 


HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  7.  1943 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Voice  of  Big  Business," 
from  the  Inglewood  (Calif.)  Daily  News, 
dealing  with  the  work  of  the  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  I  Mr.  McCap.ranI  and 
what  he  is  doing  toward  the  recentrali- 
zation  of  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


VOICE     OF    BIG     BUSINESS 

Editor    of    the    Iron    Age,    mouthpiece 


of 


the  steel  Industry.  send.s  us  from  New  York 
the  answer  of  big  business  to  our  proposal 
that  the  Government  ought  to  help  such 
plants  as  Inglewood  Steel  Co.  get  into  pro- 
duction. This  Is  the  typical  big  business 
slant: 

"Senator  Patrick  J.  McCaeran,  of  Nc\ada. 
has  made  a  proposal  which,  we  understand  is 
being  taken  seriously,  not  only  by  his  home 
constituents  but  also  by  a  number  of  his 
fellow  legislators.  It  Is  that  somebody,  pief- 
erablv  private  enterprise  immediat.ely  start 
to  build  big  steel  producing  plants  in  every 
State  cf  the  Union,  the  capacity  of  these  new 
plants  to  be  equivalent  to  our  total  steel- 
proclucmg  capacity. 

"Naturally,  since  normal  demands  for  steel 
for  iieacetime  operations  have  never  been 
able  to  utilize  fviU  capacity  of  existing  facil- 
ities—pre-war  utilization  over  a  lO-year 
period  has  been  about  60  percent — this  means 
splitting  up  or  abolishing  present  units. 
And  this  reminds  me  of  a  story, 

"Once  upon  a  time,  long  before  the  flr«t 
man  introduced  hlm?elf  to  the  first  lady  of 
that  day  with  the  statement:  'Madam,  I'm 
Adam,'  the  current  ruler  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, who  was  an  advaiiced  thinker,  got  a 
bright  idea.  "Tl-iere  is  too  much  variation  in 
size  between  the  various  members  of  my 
kingdom,'  said  he.  'Take  elephants  and  ants. 
The  latter  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  be- 
rau^e  elephants  can  step  on  them  and  put 
them  out  of  business  without  even  knowing 
it.  We  should  even  things  up  by  making 
elephants  smaller  and  the  ants  bigger,  thus 
giving  everyone  a  fair  chance," 

"New  it  so  happened  that  the  differences  In 
Flze  between  elephants  and  ants  and  between 
other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  were 
not  matters  of  chance  or  choice,  but  func- 
tional differences  that  were  dictated  by  natu- 
ral laws.  However,  what  chance  has  a  natu- 
ral law  when  It  bumps  up  against  the  opin- 
ions and  desires  of  an  unnatural  law  maker? 
So  the  ruler  proceeded  to  pass  a  law. 

"He    waited   several    months    to    see    what 

\    would  happen,   but,  of  course,  nothing  did. 

I    Ants   continued  to  be  small  and  elephanta 

I   large.    So  he  called  a  meeting  of  his   wisa 

ones  and   councilors   and   laid   the   problem 

before  them. 

"Said  the  wise  ones:   'O  King,  we  do  not 

I   know  how  to  make  ants  large,  but  we  do  know 

I    how  to  make  elephants  small.     Let's  cut  them 

I    into  little  pieces  so  that  each  big  elephant  will 

;   become  a  lot  of  small  ones." 

j       'So  the  chief  veterinarian  was  called  and 

i   Instructed  to  carve  up  th»  elephanta.    But 


alas  after  he  had  done  so  It  wns  found  that 
the  dismembered  parts  were  no  longer  ele- 
phants but  unrecognizable  pieces  of  flesh  that 
had  no  more  lile  In  them  and  had  to  be 
burled  quickly  to  keep  the  atmosphere  Irom 
being  poiiuted 

"This  taught  the  would-be  maker  of  un- 
natural law  a  lesson.  He  learned  that  some 
animals  r.ave  to  be  big  to  fulfill  their  Intended 
functions  and  some  small. 

"Perhaps  we  can  apply  that  wisdom  today. 
Tlie  public  might  Indeed  be  well  served  by 
having  a  peanut  stand  on  every  corner  but 
would  bo  indeed  ill  served  by  applying  this 
procedure  to  steel  plants" 

By  the  <;ame  token,  there  ought  to  be  no 
little  new.^pi'.pers,  or  bunks,  or  grocery  stores. 
or  theaters,  or  gasoline  dealers,  or  market 
operators 

We  ought  to  kill  off  all  canaries  to  make 
way  for  b  ggcr  vultures,  and  if  any  little  fel- 
low has  the  temerity  or  audacity  to  Improve 
upon  any  methcd  now  being  used  by  big  steel. 
he  ought  to  be  compelled  by  statute  to  give 
the  mctliud  to  big  steel  to  be  placed  In  the 
archives  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  present 
method  ol  collecting  profits  on  a  Job  half 
done 

Tlie  defense  by  the  editor  of  the  Iron  Age 
corresponded  to  the  defense  of  monopoly 
sounded  in  the  late  1930's  by  Fritz  Thyssen, 
Industrialist,  of  Germany,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the  Nazi  philosophy 
of  government  to  stifle  Individual  Initiative. 
America  ought  to  be  eternally  grateful  lor 
Its  Senator  McCarrans;  may  their  tube  In- 
crease. 


Juvenile  Delinquency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Tuc:^day.  December  7,  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  Dr.  Clin- 
ton N.  Ho\«'ard,  jditor  of  Progress  maga- 
zine, and  general  superintendent  of  the 
Inteinational  Reform  Federation,  made 
an  able  statement  at  a  hearing  on  De- 
cember 2  before  a  subcommittfe  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  inquire  into  the  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  I  asic  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Thf-re  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  her.d  of  the  F,  B  I.,  would 
be  Included  In  any  list  of  first  Americans 
on  the  bai-is  of  his  profes-slon  among  the 
cr.m.mologists  of  the  world.  We  have  never 
heard  a  statement  made  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
called  In  question.  He  is  the  court  of  last 
resort  on  all  matters  relating  to  crime  and 
Juvenile  delinquency,  and  what  he  has  re- 
vealed within  the  last  few  days  is  more 
startling  than  the  sneak  attack  upon  Pearl 
Harbor  so  far  as  It  relates  to  the  future  of 
the  United  Slates. 

Famine  and  pestilence  have  never  been 
able  to  destroy  nations.  Terrible  as  is  this 
scourge  of  war,  no  nation  has  perished  as 
a  result  of  war.  Many  believed  that  Ger- 
many was  down  and  out  at  the  end  of  World 
War  No.  1.  She  came  back  in  20  yeara  more 
powerful  than  ever.  France  Is  down  but  not 
out,  and  If  her  light  ever  goes  out  it  will  not 
be  extinguished  by  German  arms.  Poland 
will  live  again. 


I 
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Na'ldis  like  R'  me.  mis^reae  cf  the  world, 
d:e  of  mnrai  rrnnyr.  as  did  the  civilizations 
~of  ancient  histrry.  And  thnt  diseas!'  Is  eat- 
ing fi'  the  h' an  ni  America  t'jday  as  never 
beiore.  Nc'hiii?  hps  been  more  startling 
autl  frau  ht  wi'.'i  c:''t*'  r  ccnsrquer.ces  to 
cur  f.'f  pcl"-rr..=  'hnn  th"  recent  facts  dis- 
closed by  J  EC^'AT  Koiver,  as  cf  Ncvemher 
18.  on  il.e  crime  fron'.  and  hU  revela'lcns 
of  Juvenl>  t.'ehiK'.uency  Thev  shcuM  be 
repeaftd  a?a:n  and  strain  until , the  entire 
N.itKn  realizes  that  we  are  In  darker  of  be- 
con.;nfr  a  na'icn  of  criminals  wr.hin  the 
next  generation. 

If  Mr  Hoover  tell  his  r,wn  storv.  he  say.s: 
•'F'rankly,  the  henrtbrerkiiig  thlt.g  about 
tl;e  Juvenile  crime  fcltun:ii-.n  todfiv  l.*  the 
f.?ct,  that  we  know  that  It  Is  l"^t  a  forerunt-.nr 
rf  a  m;>re  terio'is  cr.me  s-tviat'i  n  a.s  these 
youthful  violators  pr  >w  elder.  The  prfsetu 
Mtuatlon  canr.ot  be  charged  entirely  t.i  war- 
time la.xity  and  a  last  fling  phtksophy  of 
I. to.  That  may  to  the  ca.^  with  the  okit-r 
violators,  but  V7hen  mere  chlltircn  turn  to 
crm  e  there  ip  a  mere  sinister  rc.v-on. 

"Thi3  cc:id:tl.;n  d,d  not  cfime  on  us  over 
nl>'ht.  It  Is  d^-ep  rc-'-'d  and  dots  not  fore- 
c~.T.  a  verv  br.<.';u  picture  I  r  liie  future. 
fc'omeT fling  h^^  hinpened  to  the  mTsl  stam- 
ina of  America  when  the  cc.ventior.s  and 
pi.nc.'plrs  of  hone.s'.y  and  common  decency 
pre  rri'ardfd  as  o:d  f^^rey  and  antique.  There 
are  certain  fundameiitais  In  life  that  are  cs- 
fcential  " 

ST.ARTTJNG    FIGURES 

"In  the  flr«'  9  months  of  thts  year.  1943, 
the  arrest  <  f  cl.U  under  21  years  of  age  for 
cfftr.i  ":  Hgiinst  common  dpcrrcy  Increa.'^^d 
69  6  percent  ever  the  same  period  la.=;t  yeir, 
while  the  arrests  for  girls  under  21  for  crimes 
ai?dinst  prcpertv  such  as  robbery.  biirt-'Uiry. 
larceny  and  cthor  related  cihnrs  Increased 
33  6  percent. 

'But  thai  dees  not  toll  the  wh.ile  stcry, 
bee  lu.  e  in  194J  arrc,''t.«  incie^.^ed  o'.er  194', 
ar.d  8.)  on.  Even  today  more  boys  ard  girls 
•■  18  years  af  ai^c  arc  being  arrc-ted  tl'.an  in  any 
c-h'^r  «ruup  As  a  mafer  of  f.'.ct.  17-year- 
oids  HlotiC  acccun'ed  for  25  3-percent  Increase 
In  arrears  m  the  flr-^t  9  months  of  th.s  y^'ar 
ever  1942. 

"We  have  Just  com.pleted  a  survey  of  actual 
arrests  m  13  loadinp;  c::lcs.  repicrentii:g  a 
popiil.ition  cf  10  -OO.OCO  Inhabitants,  wh.ch 
reflect  a  42  7-pcrcfnt  Increase  In  the  arrests 
of  hoys  unQ»r  18  yea-s  of  ac",  and  43  percent 
cf  girls  under  18  yer.rs  of  ape  In  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  over  a  cjrresponding 
period  of  1942. " 

WAKE  LT>  AMnUC.\ 

"Above  all,  we  must  face  the  stark  facts 
and  the  grim  realty  that  If  only  100.000 
crimes  were  comnutifd  in  a  ye.ir,  it  wouid  be 
Ico  many.  Btit.  last  year  alcne.  aa  estimated 
1,436.0C0  cf  the  more  serious  crlmco  were 
committed,  and  there  was  a  total  of  IG.COJ.GOO 
les?er  offenses  cor.imlttcd. 

"We  know  from  actual  case  studies  that 
persons  under  21  years  of  age  account  for  13 
percent  of  all  murderers  arresed,  40  percent 
of  all  the  robbers.  53  percent  cf  all  the  burj^- 
lars.  65  percent  of  all  the  Ciir  thieves.  27  per- 
cent o.'  all  the  rape,  29  percent  of  all  the 
arsonists,  and  37  percent  oX  all  the  thieves 
arrested. 

"It  Is  a  dlscourapln?  story  when  It  comes 
from  all  sections.  In  an  Ohio  city  enough 
dynamite  caps  and  detonators,  to  blew  up  a 
gccd-sized  building  were  stolen  by  2  boys,  ages 
13  and  14.  In  another  mldwe^stern  city  sev- 
eral blasts  occurred  In  a  vacant  lot  which 
the  authorities  promptly  traced  to  a  group 
of  boys  who  were  playing  pranks.  In  a 
Southern  city.  2  beys.  10  and  9.  derailed  a 
freight  train:  In  a  northern  city,  the  plans 
of  a  jrouthful  gang  of  over  35  youngsters  led 
by  an  adult  were  nipped  In  the  bud  when 
It  was  revealed  that  they  were  buying  uni- 
forms In  order  to  get  Into  theaters,  dances, 
and   other   places    of    amusement   for   half 


price.  That  would  have  led  to  otl.er  activi- 
ties of  a  more  veniure&cme  and  violent 
nature. 

"Then  there  was  the  15-ycar-old  girl  who 
was  arre->ted  In  the  Sjuthwefet  who  had 
teamed  up  vith  a  ^.\n-^  lI  pr  'fr^,;lcr.al  crim- 
inal.-. Ho.  father  wr.s  a  drunkard  who  had 
desfrted  his  famiiv.  her  mother  let  her  shift 
for  herself.  The  yofns:  "irl  he.:a!i  her  sordid 
career  v.hcn  she  started  to  smoke  marihuana 
clga.ettcs.     Its  the  old  stjry." 

h':pe  of  tomorrow 

"Our  count.-y"s  future  rests  in  the  hands 
of  the  youth  ol  todr.y.  In  order  that  they 
m..".7  be  prep'.rcd  to  curry  tl:at  gicut  reiponsi- 
b:l.ty  It  Is  t.'-e  .s.icrcd  duty  of  every  mother 
and  father,  and  as  a  matter  cf  fact,  of  f.'l 
adult-,  to  prepare  thfin  for  It.  We  must 
give  them  every  advsintaee  and  Tld  and  exam- 
ple within  our  power  to  c'vclcp  v.-lthm  this 
youth  the  fun-Jamentals  of  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity in  dcr.hri;  with  their  fellows.  We 
mu.'=t  in?+;ll  in  them  the  principles  of  free- 
cii  ni  r':id  !i';' rty  and  pmottsm  to  carry  on 
the  ideals  cf  the  f'unders  of  this  great  R?- 
public.  Our  dem;  cracy  ha.s  been  cs-tab- 
li-htd — wl.t'ilitr  It  .'rtands  or  falls  depends  up- 
on those  who  follow  tis.  If  they  are  not 
piepared  by  u-'^,  it  Is  we  v;ho  w.U  have 
failed." 

AICOHOL  ANtJ  rRLME 

In  r/h"r  vjrrd'^.  whit  th:?  ccuntry  is  suffer- 
ing from  Is  adult  cl"laic;u<..-cy.  If  we  are  to 
keep  ycuth  cue  cf  the  tltctnc  chair  we  must 
bcsr.n  in  the  high  chair  which  is  in  the  heme. 
Mr.  H'jover's  startling  di~cloiures  do  nut  tell 
the  psrt  that  irtc.x. eating  liquor  jilays  ui 
Juvenile  dcliv.quency,  but  the  F  B  I.  reports 
en  liquor  cUen.-cs  do  give  "c-vitain  trends" 
amont;  the  old.'^trrs  wh.ch  clearly  indicates 
where  the  youn^jhirrs  w;Il  arrive,  if  their  start 
w.1.1  due  to  bofudaled  bra-ns  and  the  crea- 
tion of  appetites  which  I- ad  to  depredations 
and  dangers  on  the  highway.  The  ratio  of 
nire.s'.s  for  drunk- nnes.s  por  ICO, QUO  of  the 
population  w-;:  twc  and  cne-half  t.mes  ns 
grr.-t  in  !9'.2  as  In  1512.  rcprc3cntlng  the 
grcv.'th  cf  ar-.cst:-  f .  .■  ciru:  keni.c.-s  durii'.g  the 
10  ye.:rs  .<:ince  the  repeal  cf  tlie  eighteenth 
amendment. 

T,ik:i.g  the  last  year  cf  the  eighteenth 
amendment  as  a  basi.,,  wh.ch  was  prchibiticn 
at  it.s  worst,  the  F.  B.  I.  reports  sh..'.v  a  stcativ 
increase  cf  rrrests  for  drunkcnrt-s  per  100. COO 
of  the  populati'-n  frcm  22  7  percent  In  1933 
to  174  percent  in  1942.  with  a  jump  cf  arrests 
fcr  driving  while  drunk  frcm  a  decrease  cf 
3  8  perceni.  fcr  1933,  the  ki.n  year  of  prohibi- 
tion, to  an  increase  of  97  2  percent  fcr  1942. 
The  detailed  repcrts  would  co.er  beveral 
pa^Ca,  including  accidents  result. ng  in  in- 
Jury  and  deatli-s  and  ti-.cie  in  which  liquor 
wa.s  a  contributing  factor.  Every  table  em- 
phnsice-s  the  growing  delinquency  and  arrests 
amOitg  women  and  giris.  It  is  not  so  lar  bacit 
when  fiiijerpr'ntin^  was  unknown  among 
women.  A  detailed  report  of  fmgei printing 
among  arrests  for  drunkenness  shuws  the 
percentage  for  men  in  1932  was  3  Co  percent 
and  fcr  women  3  38  percent,  v  h.le  f^r  19 V2 
the  peicent  amoni:^  those  arrested  for  drunk- 
enness fcr  men  had  increased  to  26  percent 
and  womoa  to  16.4  percent.  Of  the  total 
cumber  arrested  who  were  fingerprinted  m 
1942,  of  58o,988,  70.953  were  wcmen.  repre- 
senting an  lncrca.=e  of  27.7  percent  am^  ig 
the  women  and  a  decrease  cf  10  pcrceat 
among  the  men. 

The  two  startling  facts  In  the  entire  study 
is  the  Increase  rf  crime  ar.d  drunkenn'  _s 
among  the  teen  agtcs  and  wcmcn.  Tl:ic;e  fig- 
ures make  dry  reading,  but  they  point  to 
worse  tiTgedics  than  those  cccurrinc  in  war. 
whether  we  win  or  lose:  and  the  tragedy  cf  it 
Is  that  these  moral  losses  on  the  heme  front 
can  be  prevented. 

I  have  listened  to  the  testimony  of  m.any 
witnesses  before  this  ccmimittce  and  the  re- 
lation cf  liquor  has  scarcely  been  mentioned. 
even  by  Induection.    Mr.  Chairman,  IX  ali  of 


the  prcpo.^ed  remedies  suggested  a.«  a  cure  for 
Juvenile  delinquency  were  ac^op-ed.  In'-!,  d- 
Ine  all  of  the  cura'^ivos  which  I  will  eubic- 
quently  propc^se.  uiiless  we  include  the  rela- 
tion of  liquor  and  gam.bilng  so  as  to  elin;i- 
nate  those  two  prime  factor'^,  we  wctild  still 
hfve  with  us  the  problem  of  JuvenUs  delin- 
quency. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    K.AN'S.'.S 

IN  THE  ,SEN.A,TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TuC'dcu.  December  7,  1943 

Mr.  COPPER,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinan!mou.s  consrnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  platform  adopted  by  the 
National  Grange  at  its  seventy-seventh 
annual  meeUnK,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
on  November  18,  1E43.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  several  thousand  members 
of  the  Grange  from  40  States,  and  the 
program  here  summariz.-d  wrs  adopted 
in  almost  every  particular  by  unanimous 
vole.  Tlie  declarations  are  souiid,  prac- 
tical, and  progressive,  and  express  the 
sincere  belie  1'  of  this  great  organization 
of  rural  people, 

Tr.ere  beint;  no  ob.iection.  the  platform 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.s: 

Grange   P:..\rFcsM   Foa   AcRictn.rcTiE 

1.  America's  first  ta-ik  is  to  win  the  war 
and  to  this  the  Grange  pledges  its  utm.st 
energy,  with  its  padt  aec,:i;ipii.shnie:.:s  afiovd- 
Inc;  uostantii'l  proof  cf  its  ability  along  all 
wnr-winni:tr:  lir^-s. 

2.  Agriculture  3  particular  wartime  Job  is 
the  production  <  r  fuod.  fats  and  fiher.  and 
American  farmers  can  be  depended  upon  to  c'o 
everythmij  witi.ln  their  p,.wer  to  produce  the 
maximum. 

3.  Ample  pr.^ducticn  at  prices  that  will  en- 
ccuraee  maximum  farm  effort,  raiher  than 
borrowing  money  to  sut  sidl.^e  prices  at  low- 
cost  levei.s,  constitu'es  the  major  objective 
of  national  acricultura'  policy. 

4  Inflation  should  be  controlled  in  a  prac- 
t'c  il  way  by  brmgin?  supply  and  demand  into 
balance.  Thi.?  requirt  s  utmn.st  productiiu 
and  a  tax  and  savings  program  to  drain  cfif 
'"dnneercus  dollars. " 

5  Farm  income  should  not  be  longer  based 
on  an  obsolete  parity  formula,  but  on  current 
prices,  costs,  pnd  conditions.  Price  ceilings 
should  be  used  only  to  prevent  profiteermg. 
When  farmers  are  asked  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease product!  -n  of  commodities  on  a  war- 
time bas  s.  support  prices  should  be  provided 
which  are  fair  to  labcr.  Industry,  and  sericul- 
ture: Purh  support  prices  to  "be  ccntintied 
through  the  post-wr-r  pdjiistment  period  in 
order  to  prevent  price  collapse  and  disastrous 
depressi-^n. 

6.  Subsidies  In  lieu  of  fair  prices  are  wrong 
\i\  principle.  They  enccurp?e  infl.^tion.  In- 
crens''  public  debt,  are  expensive  to  administer 
and  open  the  way  to  bureaucratic  control  over 
th'^se  to  whom  they  are  pa'd.  Ccnsumers 
who  ac'ually  reed  relief  should  receive  it  in 
the  form  of  Income  tax  deductions  or  by  ap- 
plying a  food-stamp  plan. 

7.  Expan.'lon  of  income  taxes  Is  preferable 
to  sales  taxes  which  violate  the  long-time 
pc'icy  cf  the  Grange  based  on  ability  to  pay 
or  beiie.lts  received.  Enormous  wartime  ex- 
penditures, rp.pidiv  mounting  public  deb^  r.nd 
li  flatlonary  pressure  of  excess  spending  power 
demand  a  combined  Income  tax  and  savm^s 
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procram  a'jplicable  to  Ir.Jividtials  and  to 
buiines.H.  with  ouch  savings  available  in  years 
of  reduced  income  or  for  use  In  transition  to 
peacetime  operations. 

8  Eihciency  and  economy  in  government 
pre  needed  more  than  ever  in  wartime,  wlien 
people  have  become  accu.-tomed  to  lavish 
expcndiitius  and  aie  ceasing  to  cunt  tlie 
cost. 

9.  Tlic  Grange  asks  no  special  prr.  ileges  for 
agriculture  and  re'ects  the  implication  that 
f.um  prices  are  hubstanaaily  responsible  for 
the  incre.ised  coai  of  llviug  It  believes  that 
the  burd  ms  of  war  and  peace  should  be  borne 
by  all  t.iike  and  points  out  that  both  wages 
and  corporate  earnings  have  ri^cn  three  to 
four  times  as  fast  as  prices  of  farm  com- 
modities. 

10.  If  larmeis  are  to  jiroduce  to  the  limit 
they  must  be  a.L.-ured  of  sufficient  manptiwer, 
machinery,  and  supplies,  a.s  well  as  prices, 
that  will  enable  them  to  meet  rising  costs 

11  Direct  Government  lending  should  be 
diseouraced  and  stipplantLd  by  cooperative 
credit,  extended  on  a  sound  basis  under 
farmer  cv.'nei.--h:p  and  control.  Crop  insur- 
ance should  be  made  available. 

12.  Frcedoni  of  speech,  press,  ai.d  radio  are 
fundamental  to  American  ideals. 

13  A  return  to  the  con.siKuUonal  form  of 
government  is  imperative  if  the  peojjle  are 
to  be  protected  in  the  rights  upon  vMuch  this 
Republic  waa  founded.  Emerp;ency  powers 
delegated  by  Congress  should  be  exercised  in 
accord  with  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  Con- 
gress, should  be  self-terminating,  and  should 
be  revocable  by  a  majority  vote  of  Congress 

14.  With  the  N..th>n  facir.g  a  transportation 
crisis,  it  mu.-t  be  met  by  voluntary  adjust- 
ment of  demands  for  .service  and  by  adequate 
provision   for   maintenance   of   facilities. 

15  America  should  take  Its  place  with  other 
nations  In  determining  a  sound  economic 
basils  for  national  development  and  commerce 
which  will  remove  .'-ome  c  f  the  mcst  flagrant 
c.iUies  of  war.  Wurld  trade  .«hotild  be  en- 
cjuraged  on  a  baoli  that  w.U  not  injure 
American  bu£lne..9,  labor,  and  .'agriculture. 
with  Congre.'«  reserving  the  right  to  revoke 
any  trade  agreement. 

THE     ^•.^TION.\L    CP..^^■C.E    F.^VORS 

Protecting  tlte  family-.^ized  farm  against 
encroachment  by  corporate  interest^. 

Incrca.scd  availabilUy  of  farm  machinery, 
repairs,  and  parts  to  in-ure  maximum  1944 
food  produc'ion. 

Complete  withdrawal  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  the  field  of  automotive  taxa- 
tion, leaving  the  State  tlie  sole  taxing  agency. 

Expansion  of  rural  mail  route-s  s^o  that  rural 
citizens  shall  not  have  to  tiavel  farther  for 
their  mail  than  the  nearest  point  on  a  public 
highway. 

Extension  of  telephone  facilities  within  the 
rural  area.s. 

Providing  incentive  payments  to  agricul- 
ture and  a  two-price  system  of  farm  market- 
ing. 

Continued  internment  of  all  Japanese  in 
concentration  camps,  under  control  of  the 
United  Statei  Army. 

Agricultural  representation  in  any  agency 
clothed  with  authority  to  make  trade  agree- 
ments. 

Continuation  of  crop  insurance  and  that, 
following  the  war,  It  be  placed  on  a  self-sus- 
taining busis. 

The  private  owners-hip  of  railroads  and  ade- 
quate reserves  to  permit  needed  railroad  re- 
habilitation alter  the  war. 
'    Adequate    supplies   of   fcrtili7ers.   spraying 
materials,  etc.,  fur  1944  crop  needs. 

Removal  of  all  governmental  restrictions 
on  the  production  of  sugar  beets. 

Immediate  lowering  of  ration  points  for 
butter  to  same  level  as  butter  substitutes. 

Active  support  of  Russian  War  Relief,  espe- 
cially ui'glng  contributions  cf  clothing  and 
garden  and  field  seeds,      • 


Nation.ll  lei;isIation  and  increased  educa- 
tional programs  to  facilitate  eradication  of 
the  pink  boll  worm  menace. 

Making  all  glass  containers  in  standard 
sizes  and  with  standard  covers. 

Elimination  of  unnece^.sary  functions  and 
duplicating  Government  agcr.cies. 

Practical  means  for  land  banks  and  esso- 
ciations  to  share  losses,  and  banks  with 
ample  reserves  to  pay  dividend. 

Continued  ad&rjuate  appropriations  and 
authon74itlon  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Con-,pletion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  for 
navigation  and  power  purpo.'=es. 

Consolidation  of  the  F.  8.  A.,  the  feed  and 
seed  loans,  and  the  R.  A.  C  C.  loans,  to  pro- 
mote greater  etflciency  In  administration  and 
tc'vncmy  In  pcreonnel. 

Continued  use  of  war  pris<.'ners  and  soldiers 
m  essential  farm  work. 

Congres-sional  investigaticn  to  prevent  un- 
warranted Federal  regulations  that  restrict 
radio  privileges  of  free  speech. 

.\  coolmg-ofT  period  after  the  war  before 
final  peace  term?  are  arranged. 

THE   NATIONAL  GRANGE  OPPOSES 

U.se  Of  any  grams  fcr  the  manuiacture  of 
intoxicating  liquors  for  the  duration  of  the 
v.ar.  and  thereby  releasing  this  great  supply 
of  gram  to  food  channel* 

Any  change  in  Immigration  laws  at  the 
present  time. 

Price  ceiling?  except  to  prevent  profiteering. 

Fcdf^ral  regulation  of  insurance. 

Attempts  of  governmental  agencies  to 
cliange  the  dietary  habits  of  the  American 
peopie  to  consume  gram  rather  than  meat 
and  meat  products 

All  importations  of  frei-h  or  frozen  meats 
from  Argentina. 

Continuation  of  the  triple  A  in  view  of 
changed  conditions  in  American  agriculture. 

Any  let-down  in  educational  opportunities 
and  standards  during  the  war  period. 

All  barriers  to  the  free  movement  of  persons 
and  goods  over  the  highways  between  States 

Further  cost-plus  war  contracts,  and  that 
tho.se  now  in  force  be  terminated  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Further  extension  of  Federal  control  of 
wildlife  on  public  lands  within  the  several 
States 

Efforts  of  labor  unions  to  organize  farmers 
or  farm  workers. 

Further  break-down  of  Cl^r  Channel  radio 
facili'^ics. 

Following  the  energetic  farm  leadership 
which  National  Master  Albert  S.  Goss  has 
displayed  at  Wa.shlngton,  the  action  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  session  In  overwhelmingly  re- 
electing Mr.  Goss  was  highly  significant,  and 
expresses  the  Nation-wide  approval  of  his 
course  felt  by  the  Grange  membership  In 
every  State.  Few  changes  in  the  ofBclal  per- 
sonnel of  the  organization  were  made,  and 
the  reelectlMi  of  Eugene  A.  Eckert  of  Il- 
linois as  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  a  3-year  term  puts  the  stamp  of 
approval  upon  another  prominent  Grange 
leader,  who  has  s'erved  in  the  same  position 
for  a  score  of  years. 

In  spite  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  war- 
winning  activities,  the  preservation  of  con- 
stitutional government,  the  necessity  for 
curbing  wasteful  spending,  and  many  other 
pending  questions  of  public  policy,  the  Na- 
tional Grange  reaffirmed  the  continuance  of 
Its  educational  features,  particularly  the 
work  of  community  service,  as  carried  on 
constantly  by  the  almost  8.000  subordinate 
units  of  the  order  In  nearly  40  States.  The 
record  of  such  accomplishments  during  the 
past  year  is  Impressive  and  Indicates  the 
definite  position  of  leadership  for  rural  bet- 
terment which  the  Grange  occupies. 

Making  special  trips  to  address  the  Grand 

Rapids  sesi^ion  were  three  prominent  figures 

I   from    the    National    Capital — Judge    Marvin 


Jones.  War  Food  Administrator:  Hon.  dlaude 
R.  Wickard.  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 
Hon.  George  D.  Aiken,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont.  Gov.  Harry  F.  Kelly,  of 
Michigan,  and  Gov  J.  M.  Brcughton.  of  Nortiy 
Carolina,  were  welcome  guests  at  the  session, 
and  both  brought  cheering  messages  heartily 
approving  the  Grange  program  for  a  mor* 
prosperous  agriculture  and  rural  life. 

The  National  Grange  pledged  anew  Its  f-up- 
port  to  the  Red  Cross,  civilian  defense.  War 
bond  and  stamp  sales  and  other  patriotia 
projects,  while  the  remarkable  record  of  sub- 
ordinates from  coast  to  coast  in  promoting 
such  projects  during  the  past  year  has  been 
given  wide  publicity  and  Indicates  the  fine, 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  organization. 

The  invitation  to  hold  the  1944  6e.«;sion  of 
the  National  Grange  In  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  was  unanimously  accepti»d,  with 
the  location  of  the  convention  city  to  be 
determined  later  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee An  invitation  was  also  received  to  hold 
the  1945  session  at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and 
for  1947  the  Ohio  State  Grange  presented  an 
Invitation,  inasmuch  as  that  year  will  mark 
the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  Ohio  State 
Grange. 

Mr,  CAPPER.  Mr,  President,  at  this 
meeting  the  national  master  of  the 
Grange,  Albert  S.  Goss.  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  made  this  statement,  which 
was  unanimously  endor.sed  by  the  con- 
vention: 

B.ACK    TO    CONSTrrUTlONAL    GOVEHNME.NT 

Any  executive  encroachment  on  the  rights 
Of  the  people  or  the  pov/ers  of  Congress  leads 
to  breaking  down  the  balance  of  pi  wer.  to 
building  up  centralized  control,  and  is  a  step 
toward  dictatorship.  The  trend  in  that  di- 
rection IS  too  strong  to  be  ignored.  Abuses 
are  occurring  which  seriously  impair  our 
rights  and  affect  our  daily  lives.  Some  of 
these  abuces  result  from  direct  law  viola- 
tions, while  otheis  arise  from  indirection. 
Congress  should  take  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  put  a  stop  to  them  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  for  they  are  rapidly  building  up  a 
bureaucracy  which  is  taking  unto  itself  the 
power  to  make  its  own  laws.  The  spread  of 
this  is  becoming  so  common  as  to  g.ve  real 
cause  tor  alarm. 

Instead  of  a  government  by  law,  we  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  government  by  regulation 
and  Executive  order.  It  has  been  stai-ed  that 
the  volume  of  regulations  and  Executive 
orders  issued  during  the  past  year  exceeded 
the  total  volume  of  'aws  paR«:ed  by  Congreis 
from  the  time  of  George  Washington  to  date. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  get  back  to  consti- 
tutional government  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  a  free  people. 
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or 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or    NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  7,  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  here- 
tofore placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  three  radio  broadcasts  by  Pulton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  on  the  subject  of  Army  con- 
struction work  in  Hawaii.  I  now  a.slc 
unanimous  consent  that  a  fourth  radio 
broadcast  by  Mr,  Lewis  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, made  on  December  2,  1943,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  bc:np  no  objection,  the  broad- 
ca.-t  was  ordort^d  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follow.s: 

Tlip  p'llice  department  here  in  Los  Angeles, 
art^r  24  hours  ot  very  admirable  and  thorough 
i:ivps:ica°tl<  n.  sriil  say  tonight  that  they  are 
unable  to  find  any  cause  for  the  fire  which 
cccurred  In  one  of  the  bedrooms  In  our  hotel 
suite  here  early  yesterday  morning.  As  I  re- 
pf>rted  to  ycu  last  night,  that  flro  suddenly 
bun;t  forth  at  ab<vUt  8  a  m.  yererc'.ay  In  the 
betlmom  uhch  I  normally  »ouId  have  been 
cccuprinR.  The  main  source  of  the  fire 
teemed  to  be  ur.ricr  the  bed  In  which  my  as- 
fistant,  Fred  Morri.^.in.  Instead  of  I.  was 
BltPpiiig.  The  whole  under  side  of  the  btd 
and  the  sprincs  and  the  under  side  cf  the 
m«ttre.-s  pirtlcularly  were  badly  burned  and 
the  chair-bcard  along  the  bottcm  of  the  wall 
where  the  head  of  the  bed  was.  was  almost 
completely  burned  through.  Indicating  that 
that  v.as  the  mo?t  tn*en?e  part  of  the  fire. 
Inves'.icaiion  shewed  thnt  there  were  no  elec- 
tric wires'  that  cou'd  hv^ve  produced  a  shurt 
circuit:  it  c<  u!d  nor  have  been  caused  by  a 
cigarette,  because  Mr  Morri-on  hr  '.  been 
a.'lt-ep  f(-r  abru:  6  hcurs  wh^n  the  fire  tcok 
place  and  even  befuie  he  went  to  bed  he  did 
net  smoke  a  clg;:rette  No  cr.e  w.is  in  the 
room  m  the  mpiiniime.  If  there  had  been 
a  cigarette  drrpptd  by  him  btfore  he  went 
to  sleep  the  flre  wtuld  have  developed  un- 
riuestii'-nably  In  a  lot  less  than  6  hrurs. 
Funhermcre,  a  hotel  attei.dant  who  opened 
tho  ducr  early  in  the  n'.crmng  to  del.vcr  a 
newapnper  at  abcut  6:30  paid  that  at  that 
time  there  was  no  trace  of  smoke  at  all. 

The  chief  chemt.-t  of  the  Los  An^^eles  police 
department,  after  careful  examination  of  the 
charred  remain."  of  the  ru?  that  was  under 
the  bed.  reported  that  he  was  unable  to  find 
any  traces  rf  gasoline  cr  other  Inflammable 
mntcri.Tl.  The  police  !-:.y  frarJcly  that  they 
are  sturapid  as  id  wha:  the  oric:in  of  the  fire 
really  wns.  I  might  add  that  both  they  and 
the  hotel  management  have  bef  n  extremely 
Cooperative  and  diligent  and  very  sincere  in 
their  Investigations  I  want  to  take  this 
cpportunlty  of  thanking  both  of  them. 

I  Will  say  this  much;  That  If  anyone  ever 
came  closer  to  death  than  Fred  Morrison 
did  yerterday  morning  I  don't  knew  how  It 
ccu'id  h.ue  happened. 

In  Wa.shlngton  today  Secretary  of  War 
Btimson  had  offlcl<»l  comments  to  make  re- 
garding the  Army  Cf;nstruction  contracts 
about  which  I  have  been  reponlng  to  you 
frrm  this  city  of  Los  Angeles,  tbe  contracts 
which  Cti.  Theodore  Wyman,  Jr.,  of  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Corps,  made  for  secret 
defense  installations  near  Pearl  Kart>or  and  in 
ether  Islard.s  of  the  Paciilc.  and  the  fact  that 
these  contracts  were  with  the  Hawaiian  Con- 
Bttuctors,  one  of  the  heads  of  which  was  Kar.s 
Wilhelm  R<^hl.  a  German  alien.  Secretary 
6i:mson  said  the  letting  of  the  coi::ract  on 
the  Hawaiian  construction  work  was  Inap- 
propriate. He  said  that  the  work  was  (n 
secret  installations  in  Hawaii  and  the  South 
Pacific  and  that  Mr.  Rohl  was  not  allowed  to 
supervise  the  work  personally  until  after  he 
became  a  citizen.  Mr  St:mscn  sa:d  that  the 
con'racts  had  been  investigated  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Caliicrnia  State  Legislature — it 
Is  frcm  the  records  of  that  committee  that  I 
have  been  reporting  to  you  all  this  week — 
and  that  it  was  definitely  established  that 
the  contracts  were  not  the  result  of  any 
favoritism  on  tlie  part  of  Colonel  Wyman. 
I  think  I  should  interject  here  that  Senator 
Jack  Tenney.  the  chairman  of  this  State  leg- 
islature investigating  committee  to  which 
Secretary  Stlmacn  referred,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  today,  and  these  are  direct 
quotations.    Said  Senator  Tenney : 

"I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
where  Secretary  Stimaon  received  such  an 
Impression  or  information.  The  statement 
he  makes  Is  absolutely  untrue  If  be  means  to 
Indicate  that  my  conunittee  in  any  way  found 
that  the  contracts  In  question  between  Bohl 


and  the  Government  were  all  right.  On  the 
cjntrery.  the  recirds  of  the  committee  clear!  v 
iiic'.icate  procedvirts  that  are  queg-icnnble  ar.d 
that  .should  be  thoroughly  Invest. gn^ed.  The 
records  of  this  committee  certainly  do  not 
provide  any  vindication  or  whitewash  of 
Colonel  Wyman  cr  anyone  e!.=e  concerned." 
That  is  the  end  of  the  question. 

Secretary  Stimson  said  that  while  C'-lcnel 
Wyman  w^s  not  guilty  of  any  neg'!3';n:e  In 
connection  with  the  con'racts  to  Rohl  and 
c*h?rs  In  the  HTWi-;,n;i  Is!  '.lids.  it  has  been 
drcided  by  the  War  Department  th:;t  Colonel 
Wyman  will  net  in  the  fr.turi^  be  nssir'ned  to 
direct  hire  public  wcrKs.  Instead,  he  has 
been  assigned  to  cthrr  Aimy  duties.  Secre- 
tary Stiir.son  said  that  tlie  i;.vei,t:gation  of 
Colonel  Wyman's  activltle?  in  Hawaii  did  indi- 
cate a  lack  cf  proper  ii'tcn'.ion  to  organization 
and  f.dm.r.istrative  detail. 

rr,rv,  there  is  ir.jre  rn  this.  I  Iffrncd 
this  nf'.ernncn  frcm  Wa:h!ngtnn  that  the 
M.iitary  Affairs  Committee  cf  the  K juse  of 
Reprcscnta lives  h?-5  requested  that  the  War 
Dvp-irrmtnt  furnish  Co'.'..ncl  Wyman  in  per- 
son to  the  committee  fcr  que^tlvning;  and 
for  iav.stic'atlon  in  connection  with  this 
ca:*e.  although  I  W3.=  unable  to  determine 
what  the  War  De.:artment  has  replied, 
whether  it  has  or  h.'.s  not  ae;reed  to  do  so. 

Apropos  of  all  these  investig.itions  by  the 
committee  in  Washintiton  and  here  m  Cali- 
fornia and  by  t!"e  War  D:pi-.rtnicnt  and  other 
Gcvernment  agencies,  there  was  introduced 
into  the  record  of  th.s  invtsUization  here  in 
California  an  excerpt  from  tl.e  Federal 
statutes  concerning  secrii  t  Army  contracts. 
anf"  in  order  for  you  to  know  exactly  what 
the  law  provide?!  it  might  be  well  to  read  it 
to  you  from  the  record  pt  this  time.  Mr. 
R  h],  Mr.  Hans  Wilhelm  Rohl.  was  on  the 
witness  stand  at  the  time  and  he  was  being 
cross-examined  by  comm..tlee  counsel.  Mr. 
R  E.  Coom.bes.  It  had  been  established  that 
this  confidential  contract  for  v...rSc  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  had  been  awarded  to  the 
H.iwailan  Constructors,  In  December  1940,  a 
year  before  Pearl  Harbor.  It  had  been  es- 
tablished that  Hawaiian  Constructors  was 
mfc'p  -ip  of  the  R-iil-Conn'-'llv  Co  .  i  l  which 
Mr  Roll!  was  the  head,  and  the  W  E  Calla- 
han Co.,  and  it  had  been  established  that 
from  the  time  the  coiitrtict  was  si-'iied  In 
December  1940  until  the  fcUowtnsT  Septem- 
ber 15.  2' J  mont.'is  before  Pearl  Harbor,  when 
Mr.  Rohl  was  made  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  M:'.  R:-hl  was  stiU  a  Gorman  alien, 
but  Mr.  R.'hl  had  Insisted  in  the  record 
that  he  was  very  careful  to  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  Hawaiian  p-oject  ar.d  to  have  ab-o- 
lutely  no  first-hand  connection  with  it  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  that  it  was  not  until  after 
he  became  a  citizen  that  he  went  to  Hawaii 
a-\d  began  supervising  the  work.  From  here 
on  I  am  going  to  read  from  the  actual  record 
of  the  sworn  testimony.  This  is  Mr  Ccombes 
asking  the  question:  ^ 

••Mr  Rnhl.  why  didn't  you  al^ply  for  cit- 
izenship between  1931  and  1941?  '  That  was 
a  period  in  which  Mr.  Rohl  was  getting  Army 
contracts. 

"Answer.  Negligence,  busy  traveling,  never 
gave  it  a  thought. 

"Question,  When  you  first  obtained  the 
contracts  for  the  constriictlon  of  military 
installations  did  ycu  tell  Major  Wyman  that 
you  were  an  alien? 

"Answer.  I  did  on  the  Hawaiian  Construc- 
tors. 

"Question.  But  ycu  didn't  en  any  ether 
projects? 

"Answer.  We  don't  have  the — there  are  no 
restrictions — I  mean  on  a  Government  con- 
tract you  are  not  questioned  as  to  whether 
you  are  a  citizen  cr  not.  but  en  this  particu- 
lar contract.  Contract  6C2.  it  being  a  secret 
contract,  of  course  I  told  him.  I  had  to  tell 
him. 

"Question.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  law  regarding  such  contracts? 

"Answer.  Secret  coatractsj 


"Question.  Well,  secret,  confidential,  or 
lestricted   contracts. 

"Arswer.  Yes. 

'Qiiesticn.  I  will  re.id  the  law  to  you  and 
see  whether  or  not  this  is  your  understand- 
ing of  it.  '  and  this  is  a  quotaiion  from  the 
Federal  Statutes: 

-No  aliens  emplrycd  by  a  contractor  in 
the  performance  of  secret,  ccnfidentlal,  or 
restricted  Government  contracts  shall  be 
permitted  to  have  access — to  have  acce.ss — 
to  the  plans  cf  pppctrlca*ions  or  the  v^rk 
under  such  contracts  cr  to  participr-te  in  the 
co!itract  trials  unless  the  writ'en  con.^tnt  of 
the  head  of  the  Government  department 
concerned  has  first  been  obtained.  Any 
alien  who  obtains  employment  on  s'^ciet, 
conlldcntial,  or  restricted  Government  con- 
tracts by  Wilful  misrcprrsentatlon  cf  his 
alien  status  or  who  makes  such  w.lful  mis- 
representation while  sfekmg  such  employ- 
ment shall  be  poiiahzed  by  a  fine  of  $10,000 
or  5  years  in  the  penitentiary.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  sc-ction  the  term  'person'  .'^hrll 
be  construed  to  include  an  individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  cr  other 
business    enterprise." 

And  then  said  Mr.  Coombes:  "Is  that  y:ur 
understanding  cf  the  law?" 

And  Mr.  Rohl  replied,  "Absohitcly." 

Getting  around  to  the  Canadian  cil  proj- 
ect In  Canada  which  the  Tiuman  committee 
of  the  United  St.ite.^  Senate  went  into  ab->ut 
10  days  ago  and  whi .^h  started  this  whole  baU 
rolling,  I  have  some  additional  in'crmation 
tonight  wLich  I  have  checked  partially  in 
Washington  and  partially  with  the  Army  en- 
gineer headqufU'ters  in  Edmonton,  Canada. 
You  recall,  cf  course,  the  ci.se  of  the  building 
in  Edmonton,  Canada,  which  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $259,000  by  the  contractors  who  were 
building  the  500-r-ille  pipe  line  fcr  the  oil 
project.  That  is  the  building  that  bee:  mcs 
the  property  of  the  city  ci"  Ednicntr-n  as  £oon 
f.s  this  oil  project  is  completed,  with  a  pro- 
viso thnt  we  have  to  spend  about  $4,000  ntore 
on  it  to  stt:cco  the  outside  cf  that  huildir.g 
to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  city  of  Edmon- 
ton. That  must  be  dorc  in  cid'^r  for  v.^  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  city  cf  Edmonton,  cr  there 
is  this  alternative:  that  we  can  tear  the  build- 
ing down  after  the  contract  is  over  and  ship 
the  California  redwood,  of  which  it  was  made, 
back  to  the  United  States  as  second-hand 
lumber  and  therefore  avoid  the  necessity  of 
the  additloi-.al  $4,000. 

The  c(jntractor  on  that  pipe-line  Job  is  the 
Bjchlel-Prlce-Callahun  Co.,  Callah.ai  bcuig 
the  6<uiie  Callahan  Co.  which  w^js  in  pait- 
ntr^iip  with  Uolils  company  on  the  famous 
Hawaiian  Island  venture,  and  I  was  told 
on  trst-hand  autherity  that  in  addition  to 
the  con.-truetie  11  cf  the  cfiice  bUxlciing,  the 
Bechlel-Price-Callahan  Co.  also  bought  a 
wh'^le  Jo.-u.-.  c-  11' i:e  in  Ednicntcn  to  serve 
as  an  addit  i.nal  onire  budamg.  1  was  told 
that  included  in  the  college  were  sonir?  12 
or  13  d:ffi'rt:nt  buildings,  including  class- 
rooms, dormitories,  and  various  other  est.^b- 
llshments.  I  cliecked  that  Information  ty 
telephone  with  Er.i;aciier  General  Worsham, 
who  is  in  command  at  Edmonton,  this  after- 
noon and  he  tells  me  that  the  Bechtel-Price- 
Callahan  Co.  did  buy  a  Jesuit  boys'  collere 
there  in  Edmonton.  It  was  not.  however. 
12  or  13  biniclincs:  it  was.  instead,  only  one 
single  but  rather  lartie  buildinir.  and  one  of 
my  asslstant.s  in  Washington  found  from  the 
records  of  the  Truman  investigating  com- 
mlitee  of  the  benate  at  tl.e  C.pitol  there. 
th\t  the  Eechtel-Pricc-Callahan  Co.  spent  a 
total  of  some  €925.000  on  the  Jesuit  tchool 
and  the  cfE^e  building  and  the  other  facili- 
ties in  Ednionton,  and  that  city  of  Edmon- 
ton happens  to  be  l,OC0  miles  from  the  near- 
est point  on  the  pipe  line  which  the  Betchel- 
Price-Callahan  Co.  is  constructing. 

The  cr.tr.ut.  by  the  way,  is  signed  on 
behalf  cf  the  Government  by  Col.  Ihecdore 
Wyman,  Jr. 
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The  Battle  of  Tarawa 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF  OKL.'.HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Dccc77ihcr  7,  1943 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Lucas, 
a  constituent  of  mine,  a  fighting  marine, 
participated  in  the  Battle  of  Tarawa.  He 
wrote  the  mo.st  brilliant  account  of  an 
action  that  has  appeared  in  any  newspa- 
per in  some  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  i 
t.^nt  that  I  may  insert  his  account  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Withou*  objection,  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  follow?  i 

I  From  the  Washington  Star  cf  Decem.ber 

3,  194,1 1 

First    Marine    Writer    to    Land    on   Tarawa 

Tells     of     Fierce     Battle — Forced     Way 

Ashore  and  Fought  for  Days  Under  With- 
ering Jap  Fire 

(This  graphic  eyewitness  account  of  the 
blood  conquest  of  Tarawa  was  written  by 
Ma.ster  Tech.  Sgit.  Jim  G  Lucas,  Tulsa, 
Of.ia  .  the  first  Marine  Corps  combat  corre- 
spondent to  land  on  that  little  Gilbert  Is-  • 
hind  ) 

Tap.awa.  November  23 — Fjve  minutes  ago 
we  wiested  tliia  strategic  Gilbert  Island  out- 
post and  its  all-important  air  sliip  from  the 
Japanese  who  seized  it  from  a  few  mission- 
aiies  and  natives  weeks  after  they  had  at- 
tae'upd  Peail  H.<rbor. 

It  ha.s  been  the  biiteiest.  costliest,  most 
sustained  fighting  on  any  front.  It  has  cost 
u.s  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  United  States 
Mi^rines.  (Ofticial  reports  li.^ted  1.026  Amer- 
icans killed  I  But  we  have  wiped  out  a  force 
cf  "i.i'O'J  impel lal  Japar.ese  marines — we  ex- 
pected to  find  only  2.000 — mostly  dead. 

Before  we  started  it  was  great  fun.  We 
grinned  and  cliortled.  We  said.  'There  won't 
be  a  Jop  alive  when  we  get  ashore." 

Th.u  was  the  plan.  Naval  and  air  bom- 
biirdnunt  wiis  to  all  but  de.-troy  the  island. 
The  few  living  Japs  were  to  be  so  shell- 
shocked  there  would  be  no  opposition.  I  re- 
called Major  Mills'  instructions: 

"We  don't  Intend  to  neutralize  the  island. 
We  dor't  intend  to  destroy  it.  We  will  anni- 
lii;ate  it." 

battleships  pound  shore 

Aa  dawn  broke.  Tarawa  was  completely  en- 
veloped in  smoke  and  flame.  Japanese  gun 
etnplacements — 8-inchers — continued  to  re- 
ply Our  battleehips  looked  like  sullen,  de- 
li.-int  bulldogs  as  they  ignored  them  and  con- 
tinued to  pound  the  shore. 

.^t  dawn,  our  planes  came  in.  We  could  see 
tl.em  disappear  into  the  smoke  and  flame. 
We  could  hear  the  sputter  of  their  machine 
guns.  We  could  see  the  debris  raised  by  their 
bombs.    It  was  wonderful. 

But  something  suddenly  appeared  to  have 
gene  wrong.  We  learned  H  hour  had  been 
delayed  31,  then  45  minutes.  The  pounding 
continued.  There  was  little  doubt  there  were 
still  living— and  fighting— Japs  on  the  island. 

Our  assault  waves  were  in  the  water,  ready 
to  hit  the  beach.  We  were  in  the  second 
wave,  due  to  hit  after  the  first  men  reached 
Bhore.  Without  warning,  an  8-inch  shell  hit 
and  exploded  10  yards  off  our  side.  We 
dived  behind  a  hatch,  laughing  at  each  other 
as  we  came  out.  A  second  shell  hit  5  yards 
c(T.  killing  a  sailor  and  spraying  (  ur  deck 
wiih  shrapnel  and  salt  water.  We  upped 
anchor  and  steamed  out  of  range. 


first    casualties    SEVEiiK 

Fifteen  minutes  later  we  climbed  Into  our 
tank  lighter,  sharing  it  with  many  ether 
marines,  a  truck,  and  a  trailer. 

"We  have  landed  against  heavy  opposi- 
tion," came  the  first  word  frcm  shore.  "Cas- 
ualties   severe." 

It  came  over  our  radio  as  we  moved  in. 
We  looked  grimly  at  each  other. 

As  we  pulled  from  the  beach  we  were  met 
with  enemy  shellflre.  A  boat  on  our  star- 
board side  received  a  direct  hit.  Five  men 
were  killed.  We  pulled  alongside  and 
dragged  in  the  survivors.  There  was  no 
chance  to  salvage  their  equipment.  Swiftly 
we  moved  out  of  range. 

A  control  boat  roared  by,  a  naral  oflBcer 
screaming  at  us  to  "stay  back"  until  we  re- 
ceived word  it  was  safe  to  go  in.  Tliat  was 
10:  30    a.   m. 

At  1  p.  m.  we  started  in  again,  moving  to- 
ward the   pier  which   appeared  undamaged. 
We  were  stopped  by  machine-gun  flre.    Corp. 
Raymond  Matjasic.  23.  Cleveland,  one  of  cur    , 
combat  photographers,  who  had  been  seated    j 
in  the  cab  of  the  truck,  fell  to  the  floor.    The    | 
trucks  windshield  was  knocked  out.  j 

unable  to  pick  up  survivors  I 

At  3  p.  m.  we  tried  again.  Shells  tore  the 
water  on  all  sides.  Two  more  boats  went 
down,  and  more  marines  died.  We  backed 
out  again,  unable  to  pick  up  the  survivors. 
Many  of  them  swam  to  us,  and  were  later 
moved  back  to  their  transports.  Many  of 
the    wounded   drowned. 

Til.'  sun  was  punishing.  There  was  no 
shade.  We  broke  out  our  rations  and  nib- 
bled at  them.  At  5  p,  m.  the  control  boat 
pulled   vip. 

"Do  any  of  you  have  ammunition."  the 
naval  officer  yelled  through  his  megaphone. 
"We've  got  to  get  it  ashore  at  all  costs." 

"We  have  a  truck."  we  answered. 

"To  hell  with  that,"  he  said,  and  roared 
away. 

At  du:-k  our  battleships  and  cruLsers 
opened  up  a  terrific  antiaircraft  barrage. 
There  was  only  one  answer — Japanese  planes. 

"Prepare  to  go  over  the  side,"  a  lieutenant 
said  quietly.  "They'd  strafe  us  if  they  get 
through." 

We  inflated  our  lifebelts  and  waited.  They 
never  trot  th.-ough.  We  were  glad.  We'd  seen 
two  sharks  before  dusk. 

At  midnight  the  control  boat  appeared  out 
of  the  darkness.    We  were  to  try  again. 

snipers  open  fire 

We  Inched  toward  the  dock,  partially 
v^'recked  by  our  own  shelling.  The  hulk 
of  a  Japanese  merchantman  loomed  to  the 
I  right.  Two  direct  hits  from  our  destroyers 
had  put  it  out  of  action.  On  the  lookout 
for  snipers,  we  covered  it  with  our  machine 
:    guns. 

When  we  reached  the  dock  snipers  in  the 
wrecked  ship  opened  up,  but  they  were  firing 
over  our  heads.  We  climbed  on  the  dock,  and 
more,  snipers  fired.  We  hit  the  deck.  We 
moved  down  the  docks  10  feet.  Japs  on  the 
beach  began  throwing  mortars  our  way.  We 
hit  the  deck  again. 

Minutes  later  a  second  mortar  hit  directly 
beneath  us.  I  felt  the  blast  and  was  sprayed 
with  salt  water. 

Someone  yelled : 

"Get  on  the  other  side!  The  next  one  will 
be  right  on!" 

We  were  uncertain  where  to  go.  The  Japs 
lines  were  only  50  yards  past  tlie  end  of  the 
pier,  and  there  was  no  command  post.  Mat- 
jasic and  I  discarded  our  t>-pewriter.  our 
packs,  and  cur  field  glasses  and  started  to 
the  shore 

silhouetted  bt  moon 

Tlie  last  75  yards  of  the  pier  was  white 
coral  grit.  There  was  a  brilliant  moon — at 
home  I  would  have  called  it  beautiful.  We 
swore  at  it  viciously.  We  were  perfect  tar- 
get*. 


Crouched,  we  sprinted  down  the  pier,  sil- 
houetted against  the  coral.  Snipeis  opened 
up.  and  six  men  fell,  screaming  in  agony. 
We  lay  like  logs. 

"We  can't  stay  here."  someone  said  up  the 
line,  "theyll  shell  hell  out  of  us  and  we'll 
all  be  gone. 

"Ad  ance  slowly.  Five  feet  between  each 
man.    They  wont  get  us  all  that  way." 

We  started  Three  more  marines  fell,  and 
we  hit  the  ground.  Inch  by  inch  we  moved 
up.  Each  10  yards  cost  us  the  lives  cf»mor3 
marines.  Each  time  I  expected  to  get  mine. 
Finally  we  were  within  15  yards  of  the  beach. 
Ahead  were  aJiadows. 

•Tnrow  away  everything,  including  your 
camera, "  I  told  Matjasic.  "We'll  come  baclt 
and  get  it  if  we  can.  We're  making  a  run 
for  It^." 

A  sergeant  beside  me  cracked : 

"Take  your  rifle.  Ycull  probably  never 
get  to  use  it,  but  you  might." 

STEAM  ROLLER  OFTIRS  SHELTER 

I  grinned.  Ray  and  I  ran  for  the  shadows. 
It  was  an  anticlimax.  Not  a  shot  was  fired 
at  us. 

On  the  beach,  the  fire  was  still  hot.  We 
ducked  behind  the  wreckage  of  a  Japanese 
steam  roller,  which  appeared  to  be  between 
us  and  the  enemy  I  found  a  shovel  and 
began  frantically  to  dig.  Within  5  min- 
utes we  ha^  our  first  fox  hole  on  Tarawa. 
It  turned  out  to  be  the  safest  spot  on  the 
Island. 

There  we  spent  the  night.  It  was  4  a.  m. 
when  we  got  to  lie  down. 

At  dawn  we  found  our  position  precarious. 
Our  own  men  were  on  the  left  of  us,  the 
Japs  not  more  than  50  yards  on  the  right. 
We  were  in  no-man's  land. 

At  6  a.  m.  a  fight  began  over  our  fox  hole. 
Scores  of  bullets  nicked  off  the  big  steam 
roller  while  we  burrowed  deeper. 

Shortly  before  noon  the  Japs  were  driven 
back  and  we  came  out  of  hiding. 

Our  cruisers  and  destroyers  resumed  their 
shelling  of  the  Jap  half  of  the  Island,  knock- 
ing out  the  last  remaining  big  guns.  The 
concussion  was  terrific,  for  the  shells  were 
landing  not  more  than  100  yards  away.  Our 
planes  came  in  straflng. 

I  waded  and  swam  through  a  small  bay 
to  reach  the  opposite  shore  but  was  unable 
to  find  anyone.  Virtually  everyone  I  knew 
was  reported  dead  or  missing. 

TOLD    HE    WAS    DEAD 

Far  down  the  beach  (not  more  than  50 
yards  but  it  took  me  2  hours  to  cover  it),  I 
saw  a  marine  with  a  camera.  Painfully  I 
crawled  to  him.,  for  my  body  wa-s  one  masa 
of  bruises. 

He  was  a  stranger. 

"Where'd  you  get  It?"  I  asked. 

"From  Lucas."  he  replied. 

"Where  is  Lucas?"  I  asked. 

"Over  there."  he  replied.     "Dead." 

"I'm  Lucas,"  I  told  him. 

Prom  his  description  I  decided  he  meant 
Sgt.  Ernest  J.  Diet,  36,  Hammond,  La. 
Later,  I  found  a  body  I  thought  was  that  of 
our  sergeant-photographer.  I  was  almoet 
hysterical  when  Diet  showed  up  24  hours 
later.  He  learned  finally  that  It  was  some- 
one else's  camera,  and  that  he  had  found 
some  of  my  papers.  But  meanwhile  he  had 
offlciallv  reported  me  killed  In  action. 

I  left  my  fox  hole  at  noon,  went  100  yards, 
and  returned  at  6  p.  m.     It  was  that  tough. 

Tlie  night  was  hellish.  More  men  came 
In.  and  mere  were  killed  on  the  pier.  I  slept 
until  1  a.  m  ,  and  Matjasic  from  1  a.  m.  until 
dawn.  We  had  had  enough  experience  with 
the  enemy's  infiltration  tactics.  We  had 
orders  to  shoot  any  man  who  came  toward 
us.  During  the  night  we  learned  that  guards 
on  the  pier  killed  a  Jap  who  had  sneaked 
In  with  a  drum  of  gasoline,  intending  to  aet 
the  pier  afire.  It  would  have  been  the  end 
of  us,  for  the  pier  was  loaded  with  high 
explosives. 
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inairaie  mai  my  commiiiee  in  any  way  louua        tisiullb  oi  me  law  regaruuig  auca  gt-uiratia.'        ufi;;;.;  ci   ins  uovernnitni  oy  Loi.   inecuor* 
that  the  ccntractB  In  question  between  BoW  j[      "Answef.  Secret  coatxactsj  I   Wyu-an,  Jr. 
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ENFMT  SINDS  BOMBERS 

At  dawn  the  er.omy  ser.t  Its  first  bombers. 
Th'-re  uerr  only  twu  of  them,  aud  tive  men 
w-  :e  killed. 

V,'.-  a'Aoke  to  or.e  of  the  straneest  sights  In 
h!?:  ;y.  We  b.iclly  needed  replacements. 
Men  v^ere  bein^  lauded  600  yardj  frcm  shore 
In  the  iurf  at  lew  t:de  and  were  wndi:2g  in 
p;t5t  enemy  machme-trun  emplacnients. 
Many  m^n  fell  before  they  re.'.chod  shore. 
In  the  afterncK.n  mr.rlnes  were  st:ll  stagger- 
in?  a  hr>re.  carryir.g  the  limp  forms  of  bud- 
d.*"  ^etxcn  them. 

The  hea\.est  flre  Cime  from  a  J.ip  sniper's 
r.« -:  :n  The  bci^lv-'d  e;.»my  merch.nit  .-h:p, 
A-^saiilt  w;!ve.«<  were  held  up  while  our  dive 
b"mb?rs  went  to  wriik  on  It.  dropping  hitih 
erplcsives  In  Its  hulk.  And  yet.  when  the 
next  bo.Tt  came  in.  machlr.e-gup.  ftre  ccn- 
tlnired  from  the  b!«.'in»  ship!  We  settled 
th"  matter  by  Sindi:.^  abonrd  men  t<^i  wipe 
out  the  s:i;i;cr?  in  hand-to-hand  ccmbat,  and 
to  held  !t  as  an  outjxjht. 

Shorfy  befjie  ii'jc  n  tl^.e  Jups  opened  up 
on  as  with  mortars.  One  landed  near  enoufrh 
to  tear  the  t^p  o.T  f^iir  steam  roller  and  to 
deafen  me  for  2  daja  A  marine  who  oc- 
cup.fd  the  fox  h^^le  next  to  ours  was  killed 
by  shrapnel.    We  dU;;  deeper. 

HEAVirST    nCHTINC    ON    THIRD    DAY 

Bv  new.  hcwever.  the  Japs  were  beln'^ 
forced  steadily  brck.  We  were  able  to  move 
nb.nit.  SnijMTs  cwntmued.  but  we  Ignored 
them.  One  w.ib  killed  in  a  coconut  tree  oO 
feet  away. 

S".ill.  cur  naval  and  air  poundings  con- 
tinued On  the  third  day  the  heaviest  fight- 
l!i£t  took  port  In  a  cleared  space  around  the 
B'r  strip  One  of  our  tanka  lumbered  Into 
tl;e  cltarlnt;.  A  J«p  broke  from  the  bush 
ard  tried  to  throw  a  grenade  In  Its  tracks. 
He  wa-s  ahot  down. 

S'.idt.ei.ly  there  was  firing  at  our  rear. 
Seven  Jnps  hnd  been  found  In  the  ruins  of 

a  d':g'  u'  less  than  10  feet  from  the  comniand 
post   fr>-m  which  our  offlcers  were  directing 
cperaMr.ns      They  were  wiped  out. 
I  wr:  t  with  Chief  PharmncUta  M.'tte  Roy  J. 

B  -.rnh.:!  31  8nlt  Leke  City.  Utah.  V)  the  front. 

where  nur  mf-n  are  fcia.««tlng  out  a  Jap  pill  box. 

Lan  liight   Barnhli!   wpnt   b^ck  of   the  Jap 

line^   to   p.ck   up   »:%   wounded    marine*      A 

Japarw*-  vu'ry  "-»»e6  two  hand  grenade*  in 

lt.*-lT  rtirec*:'  n.     I>  Jtn  w^re  Uudii 

nii¥'T%it3  Kiu.ES  CT  cw!f  »:<irzu 

1  rtturned  to  the  b<»»fh  to  find  n..peT% 
•*^.;;i  »«t-ef.!nu  the  per  wher*  amrr.u;.ltio:» 
w  ^  b  .n;  UTil' aded  They  fir«-d  from  the 
w:>'kye  cf  lA.e  of  (  ur  to«t"  60  yard*  away 
I  d'i'ii'd  into  w-'.'er  on  tJ»e  ''pp"».ie  •if'*'. 
»f.d  Ji'Ui.d  ft'.c  hu  k"  m.li'ary  jvlittmen  herd- 
U<i  a  C'Ji.v.  V  (.:  J.ij-ai.i»»'  pn»')ner«  t'(«*-ird  tie 
bcac'i  111  »uter  up  U>  their  «at«t«  r.nM  up  »  » 
the  Jap*  ni'.n'd  •:-  Tl'rce  o  n-.l  mtuin^s  w  ■;« 
In  the  wau-r  Th<»  M  P  "»  hprd<'d  t>'e  Japn  <  ut 
t'j  i  wai'inf  iTidiiiR  h.!'c«*  As  th*"  ?r:cht^ri'-fl 
p.';ii  :»' .'s  cUi.'ibc  !  hb  nrcl.  thrv  were  «u>\'f<^' cl 
to  mu,'dfr<iu«  f-e  f  rt  m  thctr  own  «n!perii. 
Tii.'te  w  :e  killed 

1  got  b.uk  In  t.inc  to  fc<»  m  on  thr  batt'e 
thjt  br-ik-"  Japa:. r-c  fts.^tance  on  Tariwn. 
b  vtral  handttd  Ji.ps  v.eie  In  led  up  fcr  2  days 
Jn  ■  b  inb-pro^jf  si.eltir  at  tlic  end  cf  the 
a;r-..r:p,  holdin;^'  up  u'lr  ndvarce. 

Pvt  (  Ls:  c\)  P..  btrt  Harp*  r.  22.  Hou  =  'cu, 
TwX.,  and  S^t.  J>.hu  Rybin.  25.  Laurel.  Mcnt  . 
d*i**«l  forward  with  il^eir  fiame  throwers 
whi.e  automatic  r4ilcn"cu  covered  them.  At 
th.>  etitrauce  of  tlie  bcmb  shelter.  Harper 
threw  his  flame  on  a  Jap  mach:ne-pun  n<.st. 
c'.iarr.ug  thrte  ei'omy  marines  bcyJnd  reccg- 
nitii  n.  H^-"  poured  tn  more  fire.  There  were 
screams  Inside  the  shelter  and  the  n^armcs 
rushed  forward  to  cspiure  their  objective. 
Harper  returned  to  our  post. 

IXAMZ  THSOWnta  TVRN  ON  BEAT 

-They  were  all  huddled  In  there  scared  to 
denth  "  he  faid.  "I  tuined  on  the  heat  and 
tha:  waa  ail." 


From  this  point  on  cur  advance  was  rapid 
Foilcwing  o'Jr  advancing  trtxjps.  I  came  upon 
1  position  we  had  held  kss  thnn  5  mlnutts 
and  counted  27  Japanese  who  had  commititcl 
suicide  by  strapping  their  feet  to  the  triggers 
of  the.r  rifles,  placing  tlie  muzzle  in  their 
chPtt.s  and  pulhn^  the  trigecr  with  a  kick. 

During  the  night,  the  Japs  marie  a  final 
de.-p»^rate  bayonet  charge.  They  killed  two  of 
our  flame  throwers  but  w<.re  repulsed. 

Arid  this  mcirmng  the  isiand  was  secured. 
For  the  first  time  we  were  able  to  sit  up  with- 
out ducking.  There  were  a  few  desulury 
sniper  shots,  but  no  one  not.ctd  them. 

Stall'  Set.  George  Stutsman.  Naiciitz.  M.as., 
brings  us  two  cartons  of  cigarettes  and  a 
carton  of  matches.  We  get  a  5-gilion  keg  of 
water— a  real  luxury.  It  rains  briefly,  and  we 
stand  In  the  open,  aov.u  and  shower  curseiveo 
off 

This  is  civilization. 


My  Constant  Efforts  Will  Be  To  Help 
To  Keep  the  Cost  of  Living  Within  the 
Means  of  the  Masses 


EXTENSION  OP  REAL\RXS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23,  19i3 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  vot- 
ing on  this  bill  today  to  put  an  ab.^olute 
ban  on  subsidies  I  am  restncted  to  a 
choice  between  two  evils.  It  is  a  con- 
dition and  not  a  theory  that  confronts 
us.  We  mu.^t  vote  eith-r  for  subsidu  s 
or  for  inflation.  There  is  no  other 
choice.  If  subsidifs  po  out.  inflation 
come.5  In.  Thfre  is  not  a  particle  of 
doubt  about  th?.t.  M'  mb':r^.  who  vote  to 
pa -.i  this  bill  to  ouiia*'  sub, .die.*  rnav 
hcnr-Hly  .say  that  they  are  n^l  in  fav.^r 
cf  Inflation  but  that  1*  exactly  what  they 
will  be  volinjT  fc.-, 

I  hate  subMdi's.  No  M'-mh'-r  who 
votes  today  U)  put  a  ban  on  .:)  ill- , 
hat*."*  thcfn  any  more  ihitn  I  do.  but  tii'.-rt- 
l«  one  Ihin-;  I  hate  mor*-  thiia  «ub>.tdle« 
and  that  m  inflmion  that  would  cn;.h 
the  heart  out  of  evf-r  v  p<i -on  in  thu 
country  who  I>  on  a  f\x«i  inccn^.-  yivl 
thnt  1'.  prrci^ely  the  -o:t  of  un«;r>«:'.k;'.:.i!e 
di.->a.Nter  we  v.iil  be  inviti.-ig  if  iiiu  bill 
bf^'omea  a  law 

I  bfileve  that  und?r  tl'."  p^tiiliar  cir- 
cumiancfs  tlie  country  is  n:w  f;irincj 
the  enactment  of  thi.s  bill  would  b**  a  nn- 
Jor  blow  to  the  poor  and  mickle  clai-'cs 
and  a  calamity  to  the  entire  Nation  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  imm-diatcly 
start  fin  upward  vpL-al  of  piicc.v  the  end 
of  which  no  mr.n  can  foresee.  I  would 
not  think  oi  votitiPr  for  a  continuance  of 
limited  s-ib-idi^s  if  I  wvie  ret  p^.<itively 
certain  that  by  di.'=:cardinp:  sub.'^idics  we 
shall  pet  somothins  infinitely  worse. 

In  this  connection  an  ed:torial  pub- 
lished in  the  Indiani-'.pclis  N  'vs  on  No- 
vember 16  L^^t  is  Well  worth  perusal. 
That  editorial  said: 

Governments  from  time  lmmpr.iorl.il  have 
tinkered  with  Inflation  bs^cau.^e  it  seems  so 
painless,  yet  It  h.is  been  the  one  thinK  more 
than  war  that  has  destroyed  nations  Prices 
rise  and  governments  simply  print  m_re  pa- 


per money,  but  the  real  value  of  things  never 
changes.  The  President  has  talked  about 
ave.-ting  Inflation.  Congress  has  shouted  and 
stormed  about  Its  desires  for  economy,  but 
neither  has  dene  much  about  staving  oiT 
infla'io!!  or  eS^ccting  real  econcmies  Unul 
they  do  act  the  cost  of  living  will  continue  to 
mount  higher  and  higher. 

In  endeavoring  to  hold  the  price  line  by 
the  limited  use  of  ."subsidies  the  President 
and  M.mbers  of  Conpress  who  are  sup- 
poriiUg  liira  in  this  fight  are  trying  to 
do  .something  about  inflation  because 
subsidie:-,  as  bad  as  they  are.  are  never- 
theless ihc  antidote  for  inflation- 
Chester  Bowles,  the  Price  Administra- 
tor, lias  told  us  that  all  will  be  lost  as  far 
as  any  control  of  prices  in  this  country  is 
concerned  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law.  The 
"hold  the  line"  effort?  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  rcmplettly  nullified,  he  .-ays. 
The  Government  has  been  making  stren- 
uous eiTort.s  to  hold  the  price  line  and  it 
has  succeedid  wcnderfuliy  well.  If  you 
doubt  it,  compare  present  prices  with 
the  prices  during;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Firit  World  War.  Sugar  which  now 
costs  7  cents  a  pound  cost  30  cents  then. 
A  pair  of  j-hocs  that  costs  $5  now,  cost 
$18  then.  The  same  comparison  holds 
ov.  r  the  entire  range  of  prices.  If  this 
bill  pa-^^es  many  persons  will  u.se  it  as  an 
excuse  to  raise  prices  and  wages  and  put 
the  blam.e  on  Conc;ress  and  the  price  line 
v,i!l  crack  immediately.  The  administra- 
tion has  a  definite  plan  to  keep  prices  at 
the  present  level,  or  lower.  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  to  destroy  that  plan.  I  am 
not  going  to  cast  a  vote  that  would  break 
down  that  d;tm  and  open  the  way  to  gal- 
lopme.  run-away  inflation  and  an  orgy 
of  riMng  prices.  Rppresenting  a  great 
con.sumine  distnct  I  feel  th?t  I  would  be 
recreant  to  the  trust  Vf.«;tcd  In  me  if  I 
did  nr/,  d  ;  evf  ryihins  I  pc.',sibly  can  to 
V.'  ■  p  th'.-  V.  s.ni.al  it<m»  of  the  co»t  of 
living  within  the  mtans  of  the  ma»i03 
of  l.ie  people. 


Reply  to  American  L«fion  Resolut'on 
Relative  to  Alleged  Abuse  of  Frankinf 
Privilcfe 


EXTEN.^ION  OP  REMAPi:3 

Of 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  i.rw  YOEK 

I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuodaij.  December  7,  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speuker,  under  leave 
eiMi-.'  d  ir..'  10  I  .xtind  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNCKESsicN.^L  RECORD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statemeni  made  by  me  before  a 
meeting  of  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  A.-ncr.cin  Legion,  held  nt 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  on  November  18,  1C43. 
where  I  appeared  ca  invitation  of  the 
committee. 

By  a  mail  vote  of  60  to  5.  the  national  exec- 
utive crmmlttte  h..d  ext- ndcci  to  the  Hon- 
orable Hamilton  Fua  the  pilvtlege  cf  ad- 
dressing th.'it  bocy  en  the  subject  of  reso'u- 
tion  No.  296.  ad.-.pted  by  the  twentv-fifih 
annual  nat;  --t!  c(  i^en'ion.  m  Omaha,  rub- 
Ject:  Uuurd  Agaiiiii  tiie  Misuse  oi  ihe  i'raiJt- 
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Ing  Privileges  for  Subversive  and  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  (report  of  the  convention  com- 
mittee on  Americanism).  Following  his  ap- 
pearance a  motion  was  adopted  that  the  com-  : 
mander  be  empowered  to  secure  and  proceed  > 
to  get  further  evidence  regarding  this  resolu- 
tion, possibly  through  the  medium  of  a  proper 
subcommittee,  and  report  back  to  the  May 
meeting  of  the  national  executive  committee. 
Congressman  Fish  addressed  the  national 
executive  committee  as  follows: 

Mr.  Commander  and  members  of  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  of  the  American  I 
Legioa.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  at 
the  outset  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  here 
to  answer  the  charges  contained  in  resolu- 
tion No.  296  adopted  by  the  American  Legion 
convention  held  at  Omaha,  relative  to  certain 
chnrgcs  made  against  me.  without  any  hear- 
ing whatever  on  my  part.  I  denounce  these 
charges  specifically  and  categorically  as  lies 
from  beginning  to  end.  There  Is  not  one  , 
lota  of  taith  to  them  beyond  the  fact  that  my  ' 
frank  was  used  and  sent  out  by  a  certain 
party  named  in  the  rescluticn.  which  Is  per- 
lectly  legal  in  every  respect  under  the  law  and 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr  Commander  and  fellow  Legionnaires.  I 
feel  compelled  to  say  something  about  my- 
self, because  there  are  so  many  new  faces  in 
this  room  since  I  was  really  active  in  the 
higher  circles  of  the  Ameiican  Legirn.  Many 
of  you  belong  to  the  opposite  political  party. 
Many  of  you  have  listened  to  radio  attacks 
on  me  eni.inating  from  radical  and  Commu- 
nl.'^t  sources.  I  have  been  a  special  target  and 
I  am  rather  pioud  of  it,  because  back  in  1930 
I  w.is  appointed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  head  a  committee  to  investigate 
Communi.*t  activities  and  propa;;anda.  which 
IS  now  a  matter  of  record,  and  I  have  opposed 
communism  in  every  possible  way  since  then. 
I  rici  not  recognize  any  possible  compromise 
between  comniunL~m  and  Americanism  In 
the  United  States.  But  ever  since  that  time  I 
have  been  .singled  out  by  all  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers  as  thflr  pet  targfl,  and  I 
conff.ss  that  I  contlc^er  that  condemnation 
from  such  «<*urcp*  u  the  highe«t  p^jssible  com- 
rnf!.d!iti'<n 

Like  you.  I  fc«^rved  in  the  World  War.  and 
I  h;<ppen  l'»  have  hfi\>6  on  the  c,theT  »ld« 
;•:,()  »,a=i  d^"ra'«f  b^'h  by  th«-  French  arid 
Arn'runn  Oovrnimrn**  t<ft  Ksliar.try  on  the 
fl'ld  i.t  battle  Tliat  i%  a  ii.:iM<-r  of  record 
thit    ii.yune  can  \'j'iic  in'o 

I  l.app'-n  to  h:«'.e  b'-^n  a  v»-ry  actlv** 
I  e'/ionnalre  In  the  early  day»>  I  am  a  loyal 
I.«'Kl'/nn:ilre  t'Klay,  but  ri'jt  an  j  clivc.  be- 
rau  e  I  made  ui)  my  n..iid.  after  •ttendtni; 
fAo  i/f  three  H':i'»  convention*  ar.d  nailoiial 
<on\entlor.ii,  lh.it  being  in  politu-.,,  it  would 
be  »><tler  for  tne  not  to  attend,  beraujte  If  1 
v.etii  to  thf>,'  c~<nvrntionii  I  mli^hl  \>e  i»U«- 
I  ec'ed  of  Lavii.i?  ii'mic  ulterior  motive. 

A'  the  ft.'At  LeiVifm  tonvrntun  in  May 
lOl'J.  held  at  H'  1>j|jih.  I  uan  a  membi-r  <  f 
the  Cf.mmitlei'  on  the  conMltuilon,  aa  a 
delegate  from  New  York  Aa  a  member  of 
that  committee,  I  was  appointed  by  the 
chairni.iri  un  chairman  of  a  nubcommlttee  of 
three  to  write  llie  preamble  to  the  American 
L<-^i'.ii  constitution,  and  emp<jweied  to  ap- 
p(.l::t  the  other  two  members  of  that  com- 
mr.tce 

As  chairman  o!  that  subcommittee,  I  ap- 
pointed tv/o  other  membeis.  Jack  Greenway, 
(f  Arizona,  and  Judge  Davis,  of  Portland, 
Orr-g  .  and  who  new,  I  believe,  lives  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.  That  subcommittee  of  three 
wrote  and  rewrute  for  48  hours  the  pre- 
amble until  we  had  it  just  the  way  we 
wanted  it.  and  I  reported  It  back  to  the 
committee  o-i  the  constitution,  where  not 
a  single  change  was  made.  You  have  all 
seen  claims  of  various  individuals  that  they 
were  the  author  of  the  preamble  of  the  Legion 
constitution.  I  could  name  a  half  dozen, 
becnu.-^  I  have  heard  numerous  rumors  as  to 
Its  cr.gin  and  relative  to  persons  claiming  to 
hr.ve    hud    sometlun^    to    do    with    writing 


it.      No    one    had    anything    to    do   with    it    ' 
except    those    three   members    of   that   sub- 
committee,   and    we    reported    back    to    the 
committee   on   the   constitution,   which   ap-    • 
proved  it  without  changing  an  *i"  or  crossing    i 
a"t."     It  waa  reported  to  the  St.  Louis  caucus 
and  became  the  preamble  of  the  Legion  con- 
stitution by  a  unanimous  vote. 

I  attended  the  next  Legion  convention  be- 
cause I  heard  that  Eric  Pisher  Wood,  of 
Pennsylvania,  wanted  to  change  the  pre- 
amble and  to  write  a  completely  new  one. 
I  was  placed  on  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, to  which  the  proposed  new  preamble 
was  sent.  Mi'.  Wood  presented  It,  written  by 
Mr  Elihu  Root,  and  all  I  did  wcs  to  tell  the 
story  and  say  that  the  preamble  was  so  writ- 
ten that  if  they  took  out  one  word  or  changed 
one  line,  it  would  destroy  its  entire  spirit. 
A  vote  was  taken,  and  I  think  there  was 
one  vote.  Mr.  Eric  Fisher  Wocxl's.  for  chang- 
ing the  preamble  at  the  Minneapolis  con- 
vention. 

I  am  not  only  telling  you  that  as  a  matter 
of  Interest  but  also  as  regard?  my  own  activ- 
ity as  a  Legionnaire.  Naturally  I  have  been  a 
devoted  and  loyal  Legionnaire  since  that  time. 
I  d.slike  very  much  speaking  about  myself, 
but  I  have  been  advised  to  do  so  becau.se  so 
many  people  here  do  not  know  me  or  my 
backgrouTid.  My  people  liave  lived  In  this 
country  for  over  300  years.  My  father  was  a 
Member  of  Congress.  My  grandfather  was  a 
Member  of  Congress,  Governor  of  New  York 
State,  and  Secretary  of  Slate  of  the  United 
States  for  8  years.  His  father  before  him 
was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  At 
18  years  of  age  he  was  a  major  and  fought 
all  "through  the  war.  with  a  gallant  record, 
and  was  the  first  adjutant  general  of  the 
State  cf  New  York. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  my  American  heritage, 
a  totiiUy  false  and  scurrilous  resolution, 
emanating  from  unfriendly  sources,  iU-con- 
ceived,  and  hastily  considered,  was  ad'^pted 
without   any   hearing   or  evllence 

I  conies*  I  wa.s  shocked  when  I  read  the 
Legion  re»<^)lution  in  the  newspaper*.  Indi- 
rectly impugning  my  loyalty,  my  Integrity, 
and  my  Amerlcani»m  by  inferring  that  I  had 
uvd  my  frank  U)  spfpad  un-American  and 
i>ubv#T»!ve  pr(jpa<;anda  arid  propaganda  Inim- 
ical to  the  United  States 

I  have  written  U>  evory  m^-iritjer  of  the 
Aroertcanism  c//mniUtee  and  rnfrnx  of  them 
My  that  m>  name  man  j.evi-i  m'-ntloned;  that 
simply  th»?  "wheieas'  was  re;td  ab^AJt  the 
abuse  of  the  fraiikmg  privlleg:-  and  some 
»»ay  it  was  casually  relet  red  Ui  at  the  vtr;' 
end  But  It  was  paKS'  d  without  one  lota  of 
corioborative  or  substantiating  evidence  of 
any  kind.  I  admit  the  fart  that  my  frank 
was  uf^d.  an  it  i»  ever>  day.  and  will  continue 
U)  be  under  the  law,  to  fcend  out  my  speeches, 
but  they  are  my  speecbe*,  and  I  believe  ball 
the  Leglontialrcs  Including  the  national  com- 
mander, were  under  the  lmprc*.%Ujn  that  my 
frunlwing  prlviUge  was  Ufced  by  some  subver- 
Mve  wmrce  by  inserting  their  literature  into 
It  iind  sending  ou'  Bornething  they  had 
written. 

I  have  been  in  Congrer^*  a  long  time— 24 
years.  The  first  piec  of  veterans'  legitliitlon 
I  introduced  was  back  In  1920  to  bring  back 
the  body  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  for  burial 
at  the  Arllngtun  C<.-metery.  and  it  was  the 
last  bill  s.gned  by  Woodrow  Wilson  on  March 
4,  1921.  1  have  made  many  speeches  since 
;  that  time,  on  numerous  topics,  but  I  chal- 
lenge anybody  to  find  even  the  slightest  tinge 
of  any  un-American  thought  in  any  speech 
that  I  ever  made. 

I  would  not  know  how  to  make  one.  I 
couldn't  conceive  of  making  an  un-American 
speech  by  thought  or  word.  All  the  speeches 
that  have  gone  out  over  my  frank,  with  one 
,  or  two  possible  exceptions,  have  been  my  own 
speeches — my  own  remarks — and  100  percent 
American.  I  think  I  have  scut  out— I  tried 
to  check  up — one  or  two  speeches  over  my 
frank  th.it  were  not  made  by  me.    The  only 


one  that  I  can  recollect  la  one  made  by  Her- 
bert Hoover  that  I  had  put  Into  the  Recou 
and  franked  out. 

I  have  a  speech  here  that  I  made  In  1932 
In  defense  of  the  Legion.  The  Legion  WM 
attacked  for  lobbying.  I  made  this  speech 
in  Congress  and  sent  it  out  over  my  frank. 
Many  other  speeches  have  been  sent  out  by 
the  Legion,  as  they  are  today  sending  out 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Let  us  take  up  the  resolution  speclflcmlly. 
It  says: 

"Whereas  one  section  of  the  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  wit:  chapter  4,  eeclion  613  U932) 
roads  as  follows. 

"  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  en- 
titled under  the  law  to  the  use  of  a  frank, 
to  lend  such  frank  or  permit  its  use  by  any 
committee,  organization,  or  asscxilatlon,  or 
permit  its  use  by  any  person  for  the  benefit 
or  use  of  any  committee.  organlTsatlon.  or 
association.  This  provision  shall  not  apply 
to  any  committee  composed  of  Members  of 
Congress.'  " 

That  is  the  first  part  of  the  resolution. 
Tnat  applies  to  someone  putting  something 
C  iheir  own  into  franked  envelopes,  some  cf 
their  own  literature,  but  it  does  not  apply 
in  my  case,  as  it  was  not  done,  but  I  will 
take  that  up  a  little  later. 

"Whereas  Congre.'-sman  H.*milton  Fish' — 
it  mentions  my  name — "of  the  Twenty-sixth 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York  "  In  my 
distnct  everybody  knows  me.  my  record,  and 
my  background,  and  they  know  where  I  stand. 
I  am  not  here  to  defend  my  political  repu- 
tation. I  am  here  to  answer  false,  vlciou.^, 
and  malicious  charges  that  Impugn  my  Amer- 
lcanL<:m.  my  patriotism,  my  character,  ar.d 
which  actually  constitute  defamation  of 
character  and  are  utterly  libelous. 

"Whereas  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish  of 
the    Twenty-sixth    District   of    the   State   of 
New  York  heretofore,  with  certain  other  Iso- 
lationist   Members   of    Congress" — I    am   de- 
fending them,  too,  t<j  show  you  what  a  smear 
,    attack   thiA   is.  emanating,  gentlemen,   from 
'    a  Legionnaire,  as  far  as  I  can  And  out.  by  the 
name  of  Lc-wls  Ila)d  Leve.  of   the  Fremont 
Pf«t  of  Palo  Alt^).  Calif.,  whom  I  have  never 
ween  as  far  as  I  know      To  tthtm  you  what  ■ 
rnalulous  smear  attHCk  this  U,  tt  Otten  not 
Dimply  mitjt.'m  my  name,  K^ntlemen,  tnit  it 
vatu  on  and  says,   "with  certain  tfther  is^ila* 
tloiust  Mrml^efit  of  O^ngre*;.  "     At  one  time 
l^efofe  the  war  7!)  percent  tit  the  Members  of 
CoiigreMi   were   loolationlstN,  at  least  in   the 
House  <;f  Riprex-ritiiilves.     Of  the  party  I  be- 
lonj?  I  >  W)  j>erc#nl  were.     That  Is  why  I  am 
here,  not  only  Uj  defend  my  name  but  because 
'    If  sfjmethlng  U  not  done  ab<jut  thU  It  mil 
'    be  a  p(jiitlcal  i>>«ue  in  every  Legion  p(j»i.  not 
'    of  your  making  or  of  my  making  but  raised  by 
the  Communists,  the  Rtds.  and  the  pinks  who 
will   take   adVfintfige   cit  this   false  and   m.-'- 
i    llcious   refoii-.tlf.n    and   use   it   In   every  p.  »t 
I    against   not   only   mr" — I   am   not  comx-rned 
;   with  my  eUciion.   I  have  been  in  Congress 
24  years  and  the  people  know  me — but  there 
are  others  fioni  cloi.e  d'strlcts,  Legionnaires 
'    like  myself,  who  may   be  unfairly  attacked 

unles-s  this  tmear  is  r xposcd. 

I       Then  it  goes  on   "  *     •     •    allowed  his  con- 

!    gresElonal  frank  to  be  used  by  certain  groups 

and  individuals,  including  George  Sylvester 

■V'iereck  and  the  America  First  Committee." 

In  the  first  place,  both  of  the  charges  are  lies. 

and  mallcicus  ones.    George  Sylvester  Vlereck 

never   wrote   anything   lor   me   or  suggested 

any  speech  for  me.  or  sent  out  any  speech  for 

me.  nor  did  the  America  First  Committee.    I 

am    not    here    to    defend    George    Sylvester 

Vlereck,  but  that  was  put  In  for  smear  pur- 

!    poses.    Net  one  iota  of  evidence  was  presented 

i    to  show  that  he  ever  wrote  any  speech  for  me 

!    or  used  my  frank  or  sent  out  any  speeches, 

;    nor  did  the  America  First  Committee. 

I        If  he  or  both  had,  they  would  have  been 

within  the  law,  because  this  was  4  years  ago, 

I    or  more  than  a  year  before  Pearl  Harbor.     I 
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hf.vrn  t  '?^n  Mr  ViPrfT':  for  3'.  years;  ll.nt 
Is,  a  >c..r  a;-.d  a  h-:.',t  bcfc"e  (ii;r  ciit.aTice 
Inio  the  V  .ir  He  wis  an  Am'-Tk:'.'!  c;t- 
l;'«a  for  50  years,  nnd  ha^  ivru  sons  m 
the  Army  Wha;  his  happi-r-.ed  to  hi  n  since 
Is  hl3  buslnfss.  bu*  as  an  Amc;:can  cit.zin 
he  had  a  rt  ht  to  h:s  vli^ws.  If  he  had  virvs 
as  b";*fcn  Gcrir.ar.y  pr.d  fncland  on  iho  siie 
of  Germany,  that  wts  h;s  r:cht  I  hupptn  u 
hrild  Xh"  (.  .  cr  v,-;ty.  I  am  rio:  her^.  c^i-i.iir.Iy, 
to  d^'fend  him.  but  I  am  just  shcv.iug  wh.it  a 
Eiiii  ,ir  tins  Is, 

Tlicn  It  goe-i  on '■•  •  •  and  t^.e  Anicrici 
First  Committee"  Wh.i'.  rght  h.is  the  Le- 
irlon  to  denounce  the  America  First  d  m- 
niii'-ce  whf.i  £.n'-.e  cf  its  highest  cCia'*, 
pr^st  coni'i.iir.de.s,  hke  Hanicrd  McNider, 
»fre  on  the  exptutuo  nmtii'.lte,  ?  Gtnf:,il 
WixKl  w.  "  t'".e  prrsirier.t  r  f  it.  I  wp..s  r.')t  a 
meniljer,  but  am  Juit  a:is'^pr;n?  th'-'se  smear 
ch.ari;p  I  behtved  in  vih^t  It  siocd  for.  I 
bel.cve'  hi  nafnal  def^Tise.  1  believed  in 
Kfepin^  out  of  v.ar  un'tl  we  were  attacked, 
and  I  beMevfd  then  In  AmTirn  f.rst  ji;-t 
the  Way  I  bcliive  In  it  mrx.  That  is  my 
p  )hticaj  creed  '<<,ay  I  admire  Wlnsi>  n 
C'aurcIiiU.  I  hdmiie  him  b  cav.«e  he  Is  for 
Great  Britain  ttrst  and  the  BriMsh  Emp.ve. 
As  mt.ch  a«  I  lo;»the  ommunism,  I  ad- 
mire Josepn  Stphn  beo.mso  he  always  pu  s 
the  m  '.resis  cf  t:.e  Union  of  S)Vlct  Scciahst 
Republics  f.i>t.  I  have  alwnys  been  for  Anier- 
Ic.i  tirrt  I  nm  toc*,,»y  and  always  will  be.  It 
there  is  treason  In  that,  let  anyone  mato  the 
m(tft  of  !•:  but  I  bel  eve  lixi  noo.ooo  Ameri- 
cans t.-dftv  are  for  pvtf.  Ir.e  the  intere.sts  of 
America  first  nnd  keepint;  them  uppermrst, 
Th<»n  the  rfpf^lutldn  conMnue?,  "'V.'hcrcas, 
1*  ha;*  he^ti  proved  bv  documentary  fvidence 
(see  exhib'.t  A  attached  herero  and  Incorno- 
rn'.pd  herein  1 .  th»*re  wa.^  ma!!fd  from  the  c:ty 
cf  San  Dle;o.  State  of  California,  without  any 
stamp  a.".d  under  the  free  frank  of  .«aid  C<  ti- 
pressinan  H*m!LT(in  Fish,  a  reprint  rf  the 
remarks  ol  th"  jnid  Con,;res^man  hi  Toneress 
on  April  6  1941.  on  prop'i^ed  amendmen"" 
to  the  A'.ipn  and  Sedition  Act  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  the  said  franked  envalcpc  bear- 
ing the  name  and  frank  of  the  said  Con^rrfss- 
nian  Fi.-H,  which  was  mai>d  f:om  the  sa.d 
ci:y  of  San  Dlcpo.  Cal:f  .  en  .\iiril  14.  1943.  was 
mailed  on  a  mailms;  lis*  of  the  pro-Nazi  editor 
of  the  firoom  to  wit:  One  C  Leon  de  Aryan, 
who  ts  under  Federal  Ir.dlc'ment  for  s"di:lcn, 
and  who  is  ncA'  out  on  bail  still  pursuing  his 
acilvltics  '■ 

I  have  net  seen  the  evidence,  but 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
thtre  w're  some  franked  envelope,';  cf  mine 
that  were  mailed  from  San  Diego  by  a  man 
called  de  Aryan.  I  had  never  seen  htm. 
never  heard  of  him,  but  if  he  scat  for  seme 
of  my  speeches  and  I  sent  him  tho.'e  speeches 
t  1  be  mailed  out,  I  have  no  reiison  to  deny 
It  as  It  was  bcth  >":a!  and  In  acrordance 
w.th  the  u<;ual  practice.  I  do  not  care 
whether  he  Is  Indicted  or  not  or  whether  he 
Is  m  Jail  cr  net.  They  were  my  spDeches, 
Amtrican  speeches,  and  Lf  they  go  cut  to 
•cdltlcus  people,  so  much  the  better,  because 
that  !s  the  bc?t  way  to  convert  them  through 
American  pnnciples.  I  wr.nt  to  d:scuss  the 
constitutional  end  of  It  for  a  moment. 

I  know  nothing  abcut  the  Broom,  either. 
It  It  IS  a  subversive  paper,  I  doubt  It  could 
continue  to  rirculate. 

The  resolution  Siiys: 
pc*td  amendments  to 
Sedition  Act  proposed 
f;rc6«maa  Fish  would 
tor  the  United  States 
tain  conviction  asramst  certain  persons  now 
Indicted  for  sedition  and  would  cripple  the 
Department  cf  Justice  in  its  efforts  to  cen- 
vlct  enemies  of  the  United  States:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It  resolve<l."  and  then  It  goes  en  a::!out 
what  action  the  Lertion  should  take,  atd  so 
CM  a  very  long  resolution.  You  are  all  fa- 
nii.iar  With  It. 


"Whereas  the  pro- 
the  suid  Alien  and 
by  the  same  Con- 
m.ake  It  impossible 
G.'Vernment    to   ob- 


Tliat  !n:ecc'i  and  bill  of  mine  applied  cnly 
in  lime  cf  peace,  ret  in  t.n-.e  cf  wrr.  urd  it 
vas  an  cicrc  to  br.i-.;;  ih?  p^i.ceii.ne  sciiiticn 
1..W  Within  the  c^niints  cf  the  Bill  of  Riglr.s 
nnd  liij  Con'titu'lcn.  Your  cxn  Legicn  pre- 
;.mb!c  reads  "to  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States."  I  am  against 
these  pfMC?-.ime  sed.iicn  laws  or  tiials,  e.xcept 
for  overt  acta  where  jjeopie  g'j  out  and  ipre.id 
propi.car.ua  or  distribute  IcaHc.s  luciiin'^ 
mutiny  upon  v  ar  iii;;3  or  in  Array  camps. 
A-.d  I  am  a  ;ain5t  indicting  anybody  in  peace- 
time co:;trary  to  the  Constitution,  th?  Eill 
of  r...^hts.  or  denying  them  the  rifht  cf  free 
^p:  ecii  becsu-c  t>fy  may  criticise  the  adnim- 
iSLra.iOii.  the  Pres.d^nt,  the  New  Deal,  com- 
n.unnii.  er  ev^n  il  they  are  anti-S^^'mu.c.  I 
am  not  the  ^heh.ieit  b.t  ant:-Seni:'.;c,  but 
thfre  is  nntbir.j:  in  the  Constitution  that  re- 
lates to  It.  and  I  at-ree  thoroughly  v.n'h 
Thomas  JelTt  r-=r.n  about  the  dangers  of  pe:.ce- 
time  fedition  laws  and  trials  and  limiting  tree 
.^pe.-ch  111  time  cf  p- ace. 

Gentlemen.  I  f-ei.  as  a  Le?:iornaTc.  that 
tlie  Le^.-on  ha.s  been  made  use  cf  to  :'t:ack  cr.e 
of  its  own  m.embrr.T.  to  ?r'.:rr  a  tellov,-  Le':;icn- 
naire.  to  .-ni'r'ar  ill  isolaticnl-if:,  to  !-m''ar  the 
America  First  Comm.fee.  and  to  Impugn 
their  motives,  thtir  Americanism,  and  their 
patr:otir<m.  with  not  an  loia  of  evidence. 

Now  I  am  geinf;  tc  quote  :rom  the  law.  and 
I  i.m  F'nn^  to  tell  you  where  this  rcs.o!uiicn 
came  from.  I  had  a  preat  deal  of  cliriieulty 
flndln.;  out  who  spoutcred  it.  until  the  na- 
tional com.mander  told  me  he  lir.d  rtceived 
a  letter  from  Lew:.?  Ilayd  Leve,  who  sa.d  that 
he  h.'d  j-por.sored  it.  Then  I  found  out  that 
this  resolution  wa.-  lari;e.y  based  upon  ar- 
l.cles  in  a  matta^nne  called  the  Reporter,  pub- 
lish-d  by  Henry  Hoke.  Tins  same  magazine 
Ci  nt.ilrs  an  art.c  e  in  it.-  ;:sje  cf  September 
1913  ashinq;  for  subs-.ript.  ns  for  the  Friends 
of  Democracy,  sipnt-d  by  Rex  Stoiif.  who.  in 
my  humbl'  cpii.lcn.  is  a  fellow  Tavcler  cf 
tlie  first  water,  not  of  tlie  sec":  d  The  cr- 
L-.inh'ation  is  headed  by  Dr  L.  M  Birkhead.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  the  time,  a;  d  I  do  n  t 
think  it  Is  up  to  me  to  criticize  anyone  elt-e. 
but  I  will  read  to  you  what  Mr.  Dies,  cf  liie 
Dies  com.mitice.  had  to  !r?y  about  th.;-  organi- 
zation. Friends  of  Democracy. 

It  !3  the  same  story  firm  the  bei^innine. 
It  IS  Ri'  aim°d  to  attack  Conjtresf.  not  only 
me.  but  to  attack  Congress  and  to  oreak  down 
the  faith  of  the  Americ..!  people  m  tiie^r 
elected  representatives.  That  h.L.s  been  the 
purpose  of  it  from  be;inu!ng  to  ena  '-1  th.ese 
attacks,  whetlier  they  are  over  the  radio  or 
wherl'er  thev  are  irim  the  Friei.ds  of  De- 
mocracy cr  dozens  of  others.  Here  is  what 
Representative  Dies  sitys  about  it  in  the  House 
of  Representative!^:  "This  organization  on 
December  30  merged  wi'h  the  Friend.s  of 
Democracy,  Inc.,  to  form  one  nati  nial  civ;an- 
Izatlon  to  be  knowii  as  tiie  friends  of 
Democracy. 

"The  Coordinating  Committee  fcr  Demo- 
cratic Acilcn,  like  its  ci.cciispirators,  the 
Union  for  Democratic  Acticr,  the  Citizens 
for  Victory,  and  the  New  Republic,  i:sue.:  a 
special  supplem.ent  to  the  pnbhc  on  the  fo- 
called  voting  records  of  the  Members  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  Coneress.  It.  like  th'^  L'nicn 
for  Democratic  Action-New  Republ.c  surplo- 
mcnt,  attacked  Members  as  ob.<truc:ioi.ists 
and  Fascists  in  an  effort  to  undernrine  the 
people's  faith  In  Congress." 

Mr.  Dies  goes  on  at  length  In  the  main 
part  of  his  speech  and  savs.  "T  am  referring. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  wcU- 
crcanized  and  highly  financed  consp  racv  en 
the  part  of  d.-^vctces  and  followers  of  totali- 
tariani--m  to  discredit  individual  Members  if 
Conairc>.s.  to  dl-^crcdlt  ccniraiitee?  r:  Con- 
press,  and  to  discredit  Ccngre.-^s  as  a  wncle. 
It  Is  a  ve:7  clever  piece  cf  strateey.  one  with 
which  I  have  been  familiar  fcr  some  time  a 
strategy  that  I  knew  4  years  apo  would  in- 
evitably be  used  In  thl3  ccun.ry  when  the 
occasion  made  It  appropriate,  the  strateey  cf 
attempting  to  pin  the  Nazi  or  Fascist  label 


upon  all  th'se  v. ho  do  not  arree  to  certain 
piiuciplcs  or  certain  p^i.c.s  of  the  present 
admiuist  ration." 

That  is  not  a  Republican  talliing  That  is 
Ml".  Dies,  cliairman  cf  the  Dies  commit  i.:e, 
vhlch  the  American  Legion  endoised  at  the 
Om'-.ha  convention. 

The  allciied  fact.*;  in  the  rercluti^n  against 
ne.  I  am  told.  W'TC  taken  from  tne  Reporter, 
the  same  organization  asxini.'  tor  lunds  ijr 
Friends  of  Democracy.  La.st  May.  long  before 
the  Legion,  and  I  huppcsc  any  Lc^ion  post, 
acted  upon  this  resoluticn,  this  same  Re- 
porter carried  an  article  and  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Hon.  Pra.ik  Walker.  Postmaster 
General.  W.-shinctcn.  D.  C,  siftncd  by  the 
Jaccby  Organization.  Emanuel  Jacoby,  prt?i- 
c^ent,  referring  to  tin?  alleged  abuse  cf  my 
frank.  "Last  m.onth  the  Reporter  reproduced 
an  envelope  bearing  the  frank  of  Congress- 
man HAMiLTrN  Fish  •  •  »  mailed  from 
San  Diep.i,  Cahf.,  on  Arril  14.  Iy43.  to  a 
'dummy  name'  placed  on  the  list  of  C  Leon 
de  Aryan,  who  is  under  indictment  fvir  sedi- 
tion, but  wh.i  is  no'.v  cut  on  bail.  We  re- 
vealed how  Ham  FirH  is  attain  allcwing  his 
f'ank  to  be  us:l1  bv  scditirus  characters 
•  •  •  and  how  H'.m  Fish  is  trying  to 
defend  the  33  people  who  are  new  under 
indictment." 

Tl-!en  they  wrote  to  the  Post  Office  Depirt- 
ment,  ask.nf;  If  there  Is  anv  violation.  I 
tjuote  further  from  th°  Reportr-r:  "Third 
Assistant  Po-tmastcr  General  Ramsey  S. 
Bhick  replied: 

"  "With  re=nect  to  the  matter  referred  to 
which  was  m.u'ed  under  the  franking  prlvi- 
lere  of  a  C(  ncressman,  ycu  are  advised  that 
t-nder  the  provisions  of  paraiiiaph  3.  p  ction 
C12  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  a  Member 
of  Cnnpress  may  send  a  bulk  shipment  of 
franked  articles  propyl  ly  maiiabie  ui  der 
hts  frank  to  one  rddre-isce,  who,  on  rc- 
cei".n.g  and  cpenin?  the  package,  may.  on 
behalf  cf  the  Member  of  C^ni'refis.  clace  ad- 
f'res.-es  on  the  franked  nnicles  and  rciitail 
th.'-'m  f  r  ca-ri:![;e  end  riohverv  to  the  respec- 
tive addrefse.s.  This  crniemp'ates  that  the 
person  who  addres-^cs  and  mfils  the  matter 
is  doing  so  as  tlic  representative  or  agent  of 
the  one  whose  frank  appears  on  the  matter.' 

"Study  that  paragraph  carefully.  Tliat  is 
exactly  what  the  R-  porter  has  been  b'^cfing 
abf.ut  ail  tl:e-e  years  What  moral  rli:ht  has 
Hamu-ton  Fish  or  a:  y  other  Ccnrres^-man,  to 
appoint  an  aedrcs.sing  agent  far  removed 
from  his  own  congrtsstona!  district?  Why 
shorldn't  the  Governmenr  or  the  Popt  Office 
Departrrcnt  have  .'om.e  rights  to  in-;uire 
abcut  the  status  cf  the  agent  appointed  bv 
the  Consreasnian?  Under  the  piesent  laws 
and  reuulatlons.  Hami.vton  Fi.sh  is  entirely 
w.thin  his  h-^al  rights."  In  spite  cf  the  au- 
taj:cr.i.<-t:c  attitr.de  of  the  Rrporter.  the  editor 
had  to  admit  that  I  was  entirely  within  the 
law.  The  Post  Otace  Department  stated  that 
I  i.m  absciiuciy  within  my  rights  in  send'ng 
tlie^e  speeches  out  In  bulk  form.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  even  kn^w  this  fellow,  de  Aryan.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  got  25  or  a  hundred 
of  my  speecnes.  I  do  not  care,  but  what  I 
want  to  irinr;  home  to  you  is  the  reason  I 
tmiik  the  Legion  a -ted  lU-advisediy,  because 
ihey  acted  with  practically  no  considerat.on, 
with  no  facis  before  them,  and  no  tcnimony 
or  evidence.  It  new  turns  out  that  the 
charges  were  based  en  alleged  abuse  of  the 
franking  privilei;o,  which  the  sponsors  knew 
were  not  true,  thud  m  ik.ng  it  clear  it  was 
nothing  mere  or  lesa  than  a"smear  attack  tn 
me  and  other  Members  oi  Congres-s. 

It  IS  {iretLv  hard  to  defeat  any  resoluticn 
wh  n  it  comes  out  on  the  fi,>3r.  t>ecaU3e  the 
delegates  feel  It  has  been  coui.idered  thor- 
oU:;uly,  and  I  probably  might  have  voted  for 
the  re-solutlcn  on  the  flcK.r  myself  on  the 
asiiumption  that  theie  had  been  a  hearing 
and  tlie  fac.s  properly  considered.  But  I  be- 
have everybody  thought,  mcludin::  the  na- 
tional commander  cf  the  Legiou.  that  I  had 
permitied  the^  people  to  put  something  of 
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their  own  in  my  franked  envelopes  and  to 
send  out  tlKir  own  literature.  It  was  my 
speech.  It  always  has  been  my  speech  and 
never  has  it  been  anything  else.  They  have 
always  been  1C9  percent  American,  and  yet 
the  Legion  fell  for  this  smear  attack  without 
a  single  bit  of  evidence  outside  of  a  reproduc- 
tion of  my  flank,  which  I  admit  was  my 
frank.  It  could  not  have  been  sent  out 
I  therwise.  Ii  someone  had  put  anything  In 
that  franked  ■  nvelope,  then  it  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  law  and  he  would  have 
been  guilty  of  viuiat.oii  of  the  Po.=tal  Laws 
and  Regulations. 

That  Is  the  story.  That  is  the  true  story 
from  beginning  to  end.  Someone  may  a.^k 
then.  How  is  it  that  a  Congressman  sends 
jneeche.s  outside  of  his  di.str!ct?  We  do  not 
merely  represent  cur  own  district  In  Congress, 
We  do  not  Ju^^t  represent  our  State.  We 
represent  th2  whole  United  States  when  we 
legislate.  The  bills  that  we  introduce,  the 
.«■;  ecchcs  that  wc  malcc  generally  about  bills 
and  legislation  are  ustially  bills  that  cover  the 
entire  United  States.  So  it  is  the  custom  of 
every  Member  of  Congres.s  to  send  out 
speeches.  We  haven't  lists,  say,  cf  bankers 
er  bu.-me.'ssmen  or  Legionnaires  or  farmers  or 
railroadmen  to  whom  to  send  out  copies 
wlien  we  make  speeches  on  those  topics,  but 
tlicy  a'k  for  them  and  we  send  them  to  them 
in  bulk  packflgeo  to  be  remailed 

I  paid  for  these  speeches.  I  think  there 
were  5.000  of  these  particular  speeches.  It 
cost  me  t30  or  $40,  and  I  sent  them  out  to 
anybody  who  asked  for  them,  and  I  want  to 
emnhasize  again  and  again  that  I  do  not  give 
a  darn  whether  the  man  is  indicted  cr  in  jail 
or  who  he  Is,  If  he  want^  to  send  them  out, 
becauso  they  are  my  speeches,  and  I  repeat, 
they  are  100-percent  American.  I  defy  any- 
brdy  in  the  long  time  that  I  have  been  in 
public  life  to  find  one  word  or  one  thought 
r  r  one  statement  of  mine  that  Is  un-American 
or  against  the  interests  of  my  country.  Of 
course,  you  and  I  might  have  difTe.ni  in  the 
p.i.st  about  keeping  out  of  war  I  anrnit  that 
I  committed  m  some  people's  minds  a  mis- 
take— well,  I  won't  go  into  that.  It  may  be 
political  I  am  leaning  over  backward  not 
to  be  political  here,  because  this  should 
not  be  a  political  question  In  any  respect. 
Wh.at  we  are  talking  about  1<  above  party  and 
B.Tects  free  speech  in  America. 

I  am  trying  to  defend  my  own  name  against 
fal.=e  and  malicious  charges,  every  oiie  except 
the  proper  use  of  my  frank,  which  I  admit 
and  which  is  perfectly  legal,  and  I  have  sent 
to  y(  u  copies  of  the  law  about  seud.ng  cut 
con'tressicnal  sneech.ea  to  be  readdres.'-ed. 
That  Is  all  It  Is  about. 

Now  let  me  go  further  and  say  this  to  you 
who  are  such  great  upholders  of  Am-erican 
Institutions  and  the  C.^/nsritution.  Article  I, 
section  6.  of  the  Constitution,  say.-^:  "Reprc- 
scntativeis  and  S  -nators,  for  any  .<-peech  or 
dcba'e  in  either  House,  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  place."  This  is  In  the 
Constitutian,  yet  I  have  been  questioned 
about  a  speech  that  I  made  in  the  Congress, 
which  I  am  proud  of  in  every  respect.  It  Is 
also  part  of  the  Constitution  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congre.vs  shall  take  an  oath  to  support 
and  defend  thp  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  its  enemies,  for- 
eign and  dome-tt'.c.  and  those  are  my  firm 
convictions  and  always  have  been. 

I  should  like  any  Legionnaire,  if  he  knows 
of  anything  that  I  have  ever  said  that  Is 
scd;tiou.s,  un-American,  or  against  the  In- 
terests of  my  country,  to  say  so. 

I  don't  want  to  blame  the  Legion— I  ara 
too  devoted  a  Legionnaire — for  these  hasty 
and  malicious  charges  that  were  slipped 
through  iht  Legion,  utterly  false  and  baseless. 
Impugning  mjr  character,  all  isolationists,  and- 
members  of  America  First  Committee,  those 
and  millions  and  millions  of  Americans  who 
felt  like  we  did. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  answer 
these  charges  and  to  ask  you  to  take  deflnits 


action,  whether  it  is  action  here  now,  giving 
me  a  clean  b.il  of  health,  or  probably,  prefer- 
ably, the  a[->poliitmei.t  cf  a  committee  to  m- 
\estigate.  to  get  at  the  facts  cf  these  cliarges, 
every  one  of  which  I  have  denounced  as 
malicious  lies,  so  that  not  only  those  whose 
acts  ha\e  been  impugned  will  be  cleared,  but 
so  that  the  Legion  will  be  cleared  and  that  is 
no  small  issue.  I  am  not  going  any  further, 
but  I  ccu'd  read  you  lesolutions  from  Legnu 
po.^ts  in  Minneapolis  and  other  placs,  de- 
nouncing this  as  a  contempt ilsle  smear  from 
beginning  to  end  and  letters  by  the  hundreds. 

Th.s  isn't  politics,  btit  I  know  enouiih 
abotit  the  woi kings  of  politics,  and  that  if 
something  isn't  done  to  correct  this  record 
tlie  Legion  will  be  m  jxilitics.  head  over  heels, 
in  every  Legion  post  in  this  country,  not  cf 
yo'ar  doing,  and  certainly  not  of  mine,  but 
every  Red,  Communist,  and  pink  will  use  this 
resolution  to  denounce  me,  the  party  I  belong 
to.  all  former  isolationist  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  th.e  America  First  Committee. 
They  will  spread  It  all  over  the  country  and 
brii^.g  It  Into  Legion  post5,  and  they  will  be 
divided  on  both  sides,  fighting  over  an  i.'^sue 
that  IS  utterly  false  and  scurrilous,  a  com- 
plete and  contemptible  smear  attack. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Commander,  for  your 
spirit  of  fair  play,  and  the  members  of  the 
national  executive  committee  tor  permit- 
ting me.  Just  a  humble  Legionnaire  nowadays, 
but  a  devoted  one  and  a  loyal  one.  to  come 
here  and  give  my  side  of  the  case  and  the  true 
side  of  the  ca^e.  I  will,  with  the  permission 
of  the  comm.ander,  answer  any  question. 

I  believe  that  mc-t  Legionnaires  thought 
my  frank  was  used  by  someone  inserting  his 
own  literature  and  not  mine.  I  want  to 
reiterate  and  emphasize  that  I  have  never 
made  any  speech  that  wasn't  100  percent 
American.  Members  of  Congress  are  and 
should  continue  to  be  entitled  to  the  frank- 
ing privilege  unlevj  you  want  to  curtail 
free  .'■peech.  which  is  the  es.sence  of  free 
America,  without  which  there  would  be  no 
longer  a  free  America.  As  long  as  I  am  In 
Congre-sb — and  I  expect  to  be  there  a  long 
while — I  shall  light  to  uphold  free  speech,  a 
free  press,  and  representative  and  constitu- 
tional government  and  the  inherent  right  of 
every  American  to  criticize  the  administra- 
tion and  to  express  his  own  views  publicly. 

In  conclusini,  Ju.-t  to  make  my  position 
clear,  I  want  to  read  an  amendment  I  spon- 
sored that  expresses  my  own  views  which  was 
Incorporated  in  a  recent  bill  in  the  CongrefcB 
of  the  United  States  and  indicates  what  I 
have  been  fighting  lor:  "Nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  citizen,  or 
citizens,  or  any  newspaper  or  other  publica- 
tions, at  any  time  from  freely  discussing  or 
openly  criticizing  the  domestic  or  foreign 
policies  of  the  administration  or  the  Federal 
Government  or  of  any  public  official,  or  from 
discu.sslng  cr  criticizing  any  existing  or  pro- 
posed law,  regulation,  directive,  or  Executive 
order."  That  amendment  was  offered  by  me, 
debated  and  adopted  by  the  House. 

Also.  I  want  to  Include  two  short  state- 
ments, one  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se,  who 
said  In  a  speech  at  Muhlenberg  College 
recently: 

"The  Members  of  Congre.=s  are  today  un- 
der attack,  and  it  seems  m  some  quarters 
there  is  a  studied  attempt  to  destroy  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  the  American  people 
In  their  elected  representatives.  Congress 
cannot  run  this  war,  but  It  has  done  Its  duty. 
It  has  given  the  administration  every  law 
and  every  dollar  it  has  asked  for.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defense  of  the  Nation." 

The  other  is  by  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  been  there  even  longer  than  I  have. 
He  says,  "The  whole  Congress  has  been  sub- 
jected to  attack  by  left-wing.  un-American 
groups  in  this  country,  which  has  manu- 
factured mallcloua  lies  as  a  means  of  weak- 
ening and  destroying  the  confldence  of  the 
people  In  their  representatives." 


I  ha\en"t  t!ie  time  to  submit  all  t'.ie  data 
I  liave  here,  including  the  speech  I  made 
when  war  wn.'-  declared,  over  the  radio  and 
in  the  Congros  of  th.e  L'nited  States,  pledg- 
ing my  support  of  every  administrative 
measure  to  w.n  the  war  to  which  I  have  ad- 
hered in  every  po.vsible  way. 

Mr.  Commander.  I  v  ould  appreciate  It  If 
you  would  grant  time  to  any  member  here 
to  ask  me  any  questions  that  may  be  on 
their  minds,  b  cause  it  is  generally  easier 
and  more  direct  to  answer  questions  than 
E  mply  to  speak  and  present  the  facts  with- 
out fear  i>r  favor. 

Mr.  Spoakt-r,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Homer  L.  Chaillaux,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Americanism  Commi-ssion  of  the 
American  Legion,  dated  November  29, 
1943.  m  which  he  .state.s; 

1  he  committee  named  by  the  national 
commander  to  investigate  the  charges  made 
In  resolution  No.  296  is  as  follows:  Henry  W. 
Cilmery,  chaiitnan.  138  Greenwood,  Topeka, 
Kans.;  Edward  A.  Mulrooney,  101  Orange 
Street.  Wilmlncton,  Del  ;  W.  H.  Hargraves, 
2437  Fifteenth  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6.  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  call  your  alteniion  to  two  letters 
received  by  me  in  support  of  my  bill, 
H.  R.  3736.  providing  for  deduction  of 
cei'lam  amounts  of  in.surance  piemiums 
from  income  taxes,  as  follows: 

Detroit  Sovember  30.  1943. 

In  re  H.  R    3736,  by  Wlckersham,  picvidlng 

deduction   of    insurance  premiums  for   lu- 
e(jine  purposes. 

jn    Victor  Wickersham, 
Afernber  of  Conrfrcsy. 

Hou>t  of  Represeuiathcs. 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
First  Fngiish  Income  Tax  Act.  of  which  item 
(5) .  unc'er  "General  deductions  from  income." 
reads  as  follows : 

•  5.  Peisons  wno  have  made  or  shall  make 
In.surance  on  their  respective  lives,  or  on  tie 
lives  of  their  respective  wives,  shall  be  at  lib- 
erty, in  addition  to  any  other  deductions,  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  the  premium  of  buch 
msurance  for  the  current  year." 

This  information  probably  will  astlst  you 
In  the  pacsa^je  of  ytjur  bill  providing  for  suc.i 
deductions  I  thought  it  might  be  of  inter- 
est to  you  to  know  that  there  was  a  historici..l 
precedent. 


H 


Verv 


Tlie  date  was  1799. 
truly  yours. 

Francis  E.  Ross. 


John  Hancock  MtrruAi, 

Life  Insuranct  Co  , 
Oklahoma  C.ty.  Okla..  November  30.  1943. 
In    re     H.   R.   3736,    introduced    by   yourself, 
providing  for  certain  deductions  of  insur- 
ance premiums  from  Income  taxes. 
The  Honorable  Victok  Wickirsham, 
Hou^e  of  Reprcsentatii^es, 

WashingtOTi.  D    C. 
Dear  Victor-   I  was  mighty  happy  to  learn 
that  you  had  introduced  House  bill  3738  pro- 
viding  for   the   deduction   of   life-lnsuranc* 


m 
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premiums  for  Ir.come-tax  purposes  and  I  sm- 
cerfiy  tupe  th.s  bii!  receives  enthusiasiic 
supp  rt  fr^m  ti.e  Kjiise  arrl  the  S-Miati^. 

As  yru  kiic*'.  dollars  pa;d  Into  li'e-in5ur- 
aricf  cuinpai'.les  r.re  rcuSly  tripie-duiy  dcl...rs. 
first,  tlie  li/c-insuranc2  dollars  are  lar^^tiy 
Utc!  fi  r  (le'e:.-f'  Life-!ti3Ura';ce  Invef-inients 
ure  a  poitni  I'jfce  in  t;n.incn  g  our  w;;r  tf- 
furt.  I  am  svirc  you  h  ive  iivailable  the  tig- 
urcii  sh  *in^  the  ;. mount  of  money  !;;e-i:i- 
si;ru:i^c  c  nipanu-s  !is\e  leaned  tht.-  Oo.ern- 
meu'v  and  the  viiluuie  ol  lia-insuiance  cioi- 
hira  invested  In  CKivernraeiu  bonds  is  ii.cre-.i!^- 
li.i?  daily.  Second.  lif?-in.-urance  dollars  are 
anil-lntlatlor.ary  d.illars  bccau.«e  every  ri.;!- 
lar  which  goes  Into  llfi--li;i-.irance  preniiun.s 
lo  a  di:;;ar  invested  m  tn:i:t.  ra;h-:r  than 
a  cl'jllar  spent  m  a  t.me  of  dt-c. eased  prcc-.ic- 
t.cn  fcr  civiLan  needs.  Third.  Ufo-lnsur- 
uv.cv  di  l!;!rs  are  do.lurs  for  family  bcciwity. 
b.-rau-,:.  life  itisiirance  Is  a  vital  f.ictnr  in  the 
economic  stability  and  sicunty  of  the  In- 
dividual and  the  f:'.mlly.  The  strenrrih  ct 
Amcitca  Is  the  streng'h  cf  the  Amerlcun 
family. 

Your  experience  In  representing  this  com- 
pany h.-is.  I  am  KUie.  piven  you  first-hiv.'.d 
kn<.wledge  of  the  facts  I  hive  Just  outLnfd 
and  I  know,  fr.  m  your  past  perfu.mante.  ynu 
ViM  put  y'>ur  enthusiasm  and  iiiitlrlnn:  "ef- 
fcrts  into  the  Jub  cf  getting  this  legislaticn 
•pproved. 

Do  n.'t  heslt.i'o  to  call  en  me  if  I  can  be 
of  help  In  any  way. 

Sincerely  yuur?. 

Ferritl  M    Be\n. 

GcntruL  Agcit, 


Argentine  Torkeyc 

REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHrsms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  D-:ccmbcr  7.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
November  17. 1943,  there  appeared  in  the 
ChiciiKo  Tribune,  of  Chicago,  lU.,  the  fol- 
lowing news  item: 

Bl-t  Argentine  Turkeys  To  Give  Crews  of 

Allies 

Washington,  D  C  ,  November  16  — T^e 
Riosfvelt  administration  has  taken  fui'cld 
from  the  United  States  Treasurv  to  pay  for 
mure  than  2  000.000  pounds  of  turkeys  b-^u^ht 
by  the  British  Government  in  Argentina"  it 
Was  learned   todny 

The  purchase  was  made  from  the  British 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  It 
turned  the  turkeys  over  to  the  War  Shipping 
AdmlniJtratlon  The  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration put  them  In  nn  Allied  fo.id  pool,  where 
they  will  be  available  f.ir  stocking  British, 
Ru.K.-lan  or  any  other  Allied  merchant  ships 
at  no  cost  to  that  nation.  Pood  for  Allied 
ehipe  Is  paid  for  with  lend-lease  funds. 

BBOUCHT  TO  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

The  turkeys,  along  with  »ome  other  South 
American  poultry,  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  la  refrigerated  boats. 

The  price  paid  for  the  turkeys  remains  un- 
announced, with  both  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  War  Shipping  Administration 
officials  unwilling  to  reveal  them.  A  War 
Shipping  Administration  official  said,  when 
pressed,  that  the  prices  were  lower  than  the 
current  market  prices  for  domestic  birds. 

Om   CSEWS   HAVE  TKOtTBLK 

But  while  the  United  States  was  making  It 
ea^y  fcr  the  Allied  Nations  to  obtain  food 
lor  their  boats  when  they  dock  here.  It  was 


learned  authoraal.vely  that  United  St.res 
merth.ai*  shi-,s  v. ero  forced  tj  go  u^to  the 
blaci  market*-  iii  scme  foie.gn  purUs  to  get 
food. 

Wir  Shippine  Administration  officials  said 
every  e:Iort  is  being  made  to  u\  id  the  neces- 
sity cf  AnxiiCai.s  l.avii.g  to  iriqutiit  bluci 
miirke'.s  icr  food. 

I  have  Gf5c:::l  information  that  this 
story  is  incorrect.  Tlie  information  I 
have  received  is  cs  foilows: 

Th?.t  the  Biiti.sh  Government  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  purcha.>c  of  the 
turkrys  men'ioned  in  this  item.  The 
tran^acticn  was  nesotiated  by  the  Com- 
niodiiy  Credit  Cciporation.  Of  the 
turkeys  piu\l:a.5cd.  85  p^Tcent  were  re- 
leased to  tlie  United  SL-ites  Arm»y  and  15 
percent  wcrt'  rclcaicc  to  the  J.Ifirilinie 
Commi~-"!on  and  were  u.sod  by  th?  Mari- 
time Comm;s.sion  to  victual  American 
ships.  The  turkeys  supphed  to  the 
United  S'.atrs  Army  v.ere  shipped  to 
overseas  thrater.s  cf  v.ar,  such  as  and 
includin.c  Guadalcanal,  to  supply  our 
boys  With  turkey  for  Thank.sgivine. 
The?=:e  turkeys  came  into  market  in  Avi- 
gu>t,  which  .s  ahead  of  our  turkey  run. 
This  early  purchase  of  turkeys,  there- 
fore, made  it  pos^iblt'  fcr  us  to  supply 
distant  area;;  with  ♦urkeys  for  Thanks- 
giving. The  same  reason  apphod  to 
early  turkcy:5  furni.'hcd  m.aritime  ship.s 
which  are  on  long  voyages. 

I  was  also  informed  that  these  turlieys 
were  furnished  Alhed  ships  and  there- 
fore no  lend-lease  fund=;  were  invohcd. 
The  only  thing  about  this  story  which 
is  correct  is  the  fact  that  the  turkeys 
were  broutihl  to  the  United  Sraies  in  re- 
frigerator beats.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
that  is  the  only  way  that  tiicy  could  be 
preserved.  There  is  relatively  little  u.>e 
for  refrigerated  space  on  siiips  makinor 
the  return  trip  from  South  America  and 
this  fact  presented  an  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  the  refrigerator  space 
for  these  turkeys. 

I  am  also  informed  that  the  price  paid 
was  shghily  under  our  ceiling  price. 

If  the  Chicpgo  Tribune  acted  in  good 
faith  in  carrying  the  incorrect  story  as 
referred  to  i:i  the  above  item,  the  only 
honorable  th  ng  for  this  new.sp^per  to  do 
is  to  retract  the  story  and  to  give  as  wide 
pubhcity  as  i)cssibic  to  the  incorrect  in- 
formation conveyed  to  its  readers  in  the 
news  item  wltich  appeared  in  tlie  issue 
of  November  17,  1943.  Newspapers 
wield  a  tremendous  influence.  They 
pos.'^ess  a  great  power.  Th.at  power  is  a 
trust.  The  exercise  of  that  power,  at  all 
times,  and  pjirticularly  during  wartime-, 
should  be  done  with  extreme  care  and 
caution. 


A  Sound  Editorial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  29,  1943 

.    Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 26  the  Indianapolis  Star  printed 


an  editorial  that  rings  true  to  the  needs 
of  our  country.  It  dealt'  with  the  tax 
problem  in  a  way  wliich  I  think  is  sound 
and  constructive.  I  have  long  believed 
that  the  best  way  to  ra'^t  the  financial 
exigency  that  faces  tlie  Nation  is  to  cut 
appropriations  drastically  instead  of 
piling  on  more  taxes  to  drain  individual 
resources  and  stiiie  private  enterprise. 

Our  subcommitice  on  deficiencies 
marie  a  good  start  in  that  direction  re- 
cently when  we  reduced  r.ne  appropria- 
tion bill  almost  a  $1.0CO  COO.COO  below  the 
estimates  that  w-.rc  sent  to  us  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Eadget.  I  hope  that  rather 
amazing  record  wil'  be  a  prelude  to  a  gen- 
eral policy  of  cutting  appropriation  esti- 
mates to  the  veiy  bono  wherever  that  can 
be  done  without  impairing  vital  ac- 
tivities. 

I  commend  the  editorial  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Star  as  an  exemplification  of 
sound  philosophy  at  this  critical  time 
uhen  straight  thinking  is  so  much  in  de- 
mand. Especially  do  I  call  attention  to 
the  last  sentence  of  the  editorial  \Nhich  I 
regard  as  an  accurate  and  concise  suni- 
m.ation  of  the  tax  policy  that  should 
control  Congress: 

Ir.dividiials  and  industry,  as  well  a.s  the 
Government,  are  entitled  to  a  chance  to  re- 
msiin  solvent. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I 
present  the  Star's  editorial  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record,  as  fol- 
lows; 

SECOSD   VV.^HTTME  T.\X  BILL 

Th?  Hi  u^e  Members  have  served  notice  en 
the  iiuiniiusiration  tLat  it  is  time  to  take  a 
p-ncticil  down-io-earih  view  cf  war  fiiianc- 
iiitT.  Th;-  Tiea-.ury  Department  requti-t?d  a 
tec(  nd  wartime  revenue  bill  calling  for  au 
lixreaso  cl  $10.5(X),0C0.0O0  a  year  in  t.ixes. 
The  Hc■u^o.  acting'  wUh  litUe  loss  cf  tiire  in 
rieba'e.  pass*  d  a  b.il,  200  to  27.  that  will  yteld 
$2.139,oOJ.OO>)  additional   income. 

Ihe  mca>ur?.  as  it  goes  to  the  Senate, 
makes  c  niparatively  little  difference  in  the 
sums  U'dividuals  will  l>e  called  on  to  pay  in 
personal  Incuino  taxes.  The  new  rauney  will 
conic  largely  from  increased  levies  en  so- 
cailed  iu.xuricF.  Mure  will  be  collected  on 
liqr.jis.  en  Jewelry,  furs,  on  admis.=icn  ta.xes. 
on  transt}ortatiCii  ar.d  other  I'ems  thai  are 
n.t  cnn.'^iciered  absolutely  essential  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

Chairman  Doughtcn.  of  the  Hi  use  Ways 
aid  Miai-.s  Ckjmmitiee,  said  of  the  adm.t..3- 
tration's  proposal  for  a  810  530,000.000  in- 
crt'.ise  i.'i  federal  ta.xc.s:  "In  my  cpiiiicri,  if.cli 
a  cru.-hii!(?  fcuiden  r.f  taxation  would  be  far 
w  .! -e  than  ai:y  real  or  fancied  danecr  of 
i;itla";on  now  facing  cur  country."  It  is  bad 
eiK  Ui:h  to  p-le  a  crushma:  public  debt  en 
P'ster.ty.  We  aloo  should  guard  against 
IfVies  th.it  will  weaken  our  present  eccuomic 
ftiuc.ure 

The  pr.  pised  $2,139,300,009  bill  wil  rai-.e 
the  f'ederal  revenres  to  well  over  $40.COO.O<.0.- 
000  annually.  Tliat  is  more  than  half  wl'at 
the  nat;  Jiial  income  was  in  prewar  times.  It 
is  Just  as  well  to  give  consideration  to  the 
fact  that  national  income  will  be  subject  to 
in-.poitant  variations  along  with  changes  In 
the  war  .'ituaticn  and  with  the  coming  cf 
peace  V/e  .sh.-uM  cut  cur  tax  garment  ac- 
cording to  the  cloth  we  may  have  at  cur 
di""pos.-il. 

The  heads  of  the  War  Department,  for  ex- 
ample, recently  adm.iited  that  they  were 
authorized  to  spend  $13,000,000,000  more  than 
will  be  needed.  It  Is  beccming  apparent  that 
we  have  reached  or  passed  the  peak  of  war 
production.    The    trend   from    this   time    la 


:? 


^~^  y^  -^  -r  /-y   X^   T~'  n<  r^  T  /~\  \. '' 


T->  T^  r^r\j^  r\ 


I  thank  you  far  this  opportunity  to  answer 
these  charges  and  to  ask  you  to  take  deflnUa 


ening  ana  aesi.ro>iiiu   mc  ^ujiuucin-c  ua   mw 
people  in  their  representatives." 


vidlng   for    the    deduction   of    life-lnsuranc* 
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likely  to  be  downward  It  is  high  time  to 
trim  expenditures  to  fit  needs  and  to  keep 
taxes  as  low  a.^^  po.=^.~lhle  Individuals  and  In- 
dustry, as  well  as  the  Government,  are  en- 
tilled  to  a  chance  to  remain  solvent. 


A  Report  for  Experts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  7.  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remaik.-^  in  the 
Record,  I  v.'ish  to  insert  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Chrit-tian  Science 
Monitor  of  November  13.  1943: 

A    RTPORT    FOR    EXPERTS 

When  lend-lease  settlements  are  being 
WvU-vod  out  .'sometime  after  the  war  will  all 
the  experts  be  present? 

Fer  example; 

Will  moilicis — mothers  of  men  who  have 
f.  ated  to  safety  on  the  1-man  dinghies  de- 
vcli-ped  by  the  British  for  their  parachutists 
bur  supplied  to  American  aviators' 

Will  wives — wives  of  fliers  who  owe  their 
lives  to  special  radio  equ!]}inpi,'  provided 
under  re\erse  lenu-Ieasr  fur  American  air 
forces  battering  Germany? 

Will  fatheri — fathers  of  men  who  survived 
the  cold  of  high  altitudes  in  specially  heated 
Fuits  made  available  by  Amtiiea's  chief  ally 
in  the  air? 

Will  children — children  of  men  who  rame 
home  again  because  of  the  impiCved  armor 
produced  for  fliers — Bri' ich  or  Am?r.can — 
m  British  plants? 

The  interested  governments  may  continue 
to  m-ike  their  reports,  Thcv  may  even  stres.s, 
i'.s  President  RK^sevelfs  report  to  Congress 
on  reverse  lend-lease  docs,  the  intann;ible 
factors  which  comradoship-m-arms  imposes 
m  any  fair-minded  calculation  of  post-war 
ublisraiiuns  among  the  Allies,  They  may 
point  out  as  the  British  White  Paper  on  the 
same  subject  does,  that  "The  principle  of  the 
transfer  of  goods  and  services  without  charpe 
or  calculation  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  effi- 
cient planning  of  the  war.  •  •  •'  But 
the  experts  who  know  best  what  all  this 
means — the  experts  we  have  named  above — 
must  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  settle- 
ment. 

Neve  theless,  the  submission  cf  the  reverse 
kid-lease  report — with  some  figures^by  tlie 
President  is  a  timely  act.  It  is  becLming 
every  day  more  necessary  that  some  idea  of 
the  aid  the  United  States  is  receiving  from 
its  al'     5  be  offered  the  American  people 

Washington's  attitude  toward  tlie  lend- 
lease  problem  is  sometimes  misunde.'-stood  as 
being  a  sort  of  loose  and  sentimental  one. 
But  it  Is  nothing  of  the  sort  Where  Ameri- 
can supplies,  or  airfields,  or  bases  exist  and 
represent  a  real  post-war  value  to  countnes 
in  which  they  are  situated,  settlements  will 
be  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  value.  In 
other  cases  the  supplies  will  be  sold  by  Amer- 
ican agencies  to  the  nearest  and  most  profit- 
able markets  for  them.  Where  gc  ds  have 
been  us'  '  up  in  warfare  the  accounting  will 
be  more  delicate.  But  the  final  settlements 
will  be  arrived  at  with  a  view  to  stimulating 
prosperous  world  trade. 

The  American  people,  and  other  peoples, 
need  to  know  that  Washington  is  looking 
forward  to  a  busincs.  ike  settlement  tliat  Is 
also  a  statesmanlike  settlement.  Tiie  new 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr  Steltinius,  with 
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long  experience  In  lend-lease,  Is  the  type  of 
man  to  reassure  Americans  on  this  point.  A 
fair-minded  settlement  Is  becoming  daily 
more  possible,  even  on  the  basis  of  figures. 
If  all  peoples  after  the  war  remember  what 
their  pooling  of  resources  has  bought  them, 
the  settlement  will  only  bind  them  closer  to- 
gether In  peace. 


A  Plan  To  Solve  the  Oil  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6.  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  two  letters 
from  Sam  P.  Shelbuine.  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.     They  are  as  follows: 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 

November  20,  1943. 
Hon    Victor  Wickeksham. 

Mr'nhcr  of  Ccyngr^s.-\ 

Houre  Office  Bxi:.d.i:g. 

Wa^^Jr-vgicn,  D  C. 
Dt.^R  Sir:  1  am  herewith  enclosing  a  copy 
Of  a  letter  I  have  writUm  to  Fred  M.  Vinson 
et  a!,,  in  which  I  have  made  a  simple  sug- 
gestion which,  in  my  opinicn.  will  solve  the 
perplexing  oil  reserves  and  pr.ce-increace 
questions, 

I    would    appreciate    your    g.varg    it    your 
earnest  consideration. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Sam  P   Shet-bltrne 


I  am   inclined  to   believe  that   most  pro- 
ducers' problems  are  about  like  mine.     This 
plan.  I  believe,  will  solve  mine.     I  submit  It 
to  you  for  your  mature  consideration. 
Yours  veiy  truly, 

Sam  P.  Sheusuknk. 


Oklahom.'k  C:ty    Okla.. 

NaicvibcT  20.  1941. 
Hon    H«0'  D  L.  Ickes, 

Secretary  of  the  Intcricr. 

Washxr.gto^,  D    C. 

De.^.r  Snt:  It  Is  my  opinion  that  you  can 
solve  the  declining  oil  reserve  and  price  con- 
troversy  by  the  following   simple   proress: 

"Raise  the  price  of  crude  oil  50  cents  per 
barrel;  earmark  40  cents  of  such  raise  to  be 
sp-^nt  back  in  drilling  for  new  production, 
and  any  part  thereof  not  .^o  spent  to  boar 
a  100  percent  Fed?ral  exci.^e  tax  Exempt 
stripper  wells,  that  is.  welts  v.hich  make 
under  five  barrels  a  day.  Tlicy  are  now  oper- 
ating at  a  loss," 

Th:s  plan  v.-lll  put  the  money  Into  the 
hands  of  these  who  .'inow  best  hew  to  spend 
it  to  bring  in  new  oil  wells.  It  adds  nothing 
to  profits.     It  L"  not  inflationary. 

Gasoline  pries  would  be  slightly  increased 
to  the  public,  bet  they  won't  mind  since  it  is 
being  spent  to  relax  rationing. 

The  Government,  which  now  purchases 
about  one-fourth  of  all  petroleum  produced, 
would  pay  a  slight  increase.  This  would  be 
partially  offset  by  the  tax  money  received 
f(;r  that  portion  not  spent  in  drilling. 

I  am  one  of  the  small  oil  producers,  yet 
from  the  we. Is  I  operate  we  produce  and 
market  enough  oil  each  mionth  to  provide 
fuel  for  110  four-motored  bombers,  round 
trip,  from  London  to  Berlin;  also,  to  run 
3.000  Jeeps  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco; 
and  in  addition,  to  sail  the  Queen  Mary 
across  the  ocean. 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  run  from  one 
to  three  strings  of  tools,  continuously  look- 
ing for  new  oil.  With  the  present  high  oper- 
ating costs  and  low  market  price.  It  Is  now 
hard  for  me  to  keep  even  one  going.  With 
the  adoption  of  the  above-mentioned  plan,  I 
could  keep  two,  perhaps   three,  running. 


The  Patton  Affair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF   NOKTH   CAIOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Deceriiber  7,  1943 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Jonn  G.  Bracaw,  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  Washington,  N.  C: 

NOW   AN3  THEN 

(By  John  G.  Bragaw) 

I  hnve  been  reading  and  listening  and 
thinking  ab-.iut  this  Patton  affair.  I  have 
heard  or  read  it  seems  to  me  every  possible 
argle  of  IT  And  I  am  left  with  two  very 
distiiict  impres.«ions 

One  is  that,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is 
a  ma'ter  for  the  War  Department  to  handle, 
and  not  the  newspapers  or  the  commentators 
or  the  Membeis  of  the  National  Congrehs. 

The  other  lmpres.sion  is  one  of  curiosity  as 
to  how  many  of  the  editors  and  commenta- 
tors and  Congressmen  and  B?nators  who  are 
C'lidemnlng.  and  private  citizens  who  are 
writing  frenzied  letters  to  the  papers  demand- 
inp;  this  and  that  dire  punishment  for  General 
Patton  have  ever  b'en  in  a  condition  similar 
to  or  e\en  remotely  resembling  that  in  which 
General  Patton  was  when  the  Incident  oc- 
curred It  is  the  easiest  thing  In  creation  to 
sav  what  aiiother  man  ought  to  do  or  ought 
not  to  do  It  is  ea.'=y  to  say  after  a  crisis  has 
pas.sed  Involving  someone  else  Just  what  that 
other  person  ought  to  have  done  in  that 
cii'-i'^  What  you  or  I  would  have  done,  or 
what  those  who  are  heaping  abuse  upon  the 
man  would  have  done  if  placed  In  the  same 
position.  Is  another  m-atter. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  be  under  the 
strain  and  emc  tlon  and  physical  and  nervous 
tension  General  Patton  was  under,  and  an 
entirely  different  thing  for  editors  and  Con- 
gressmen and  private  citizen  writer.^  fafe  and 
comfortable  3.000  miles  away  from  danger  to 
sit  in  their  chairs  and  Judge. 

And  yet  in  one  respect  It  Is  an  age -old 
situation — an  old.  old  story.  Let  a  man  live 
an  exemplary  life  and  then  make  one  mis- 
take and  we  fcrgei  all  the  good  he  has  ever 
done  and  point  our  fingers  at  his  cne  error. 
Do  a  man  500  favors  and  he  thanks  you — 
refuse  him  once  and  he  forgets  all  you  have 
ever  done  for  him  and  abuses  you. 

One  thing  General  Patton  did:  When  he 
realii^ed  the  mistake  he  had  made  he  came 
cut  like  a  man  and  apologized  to  the  one  he 
had  Injured,  and  then  made  public  apolotiy  to 
his  army  It  required  moral  courage  to  6o 
that — and  there  are  some  of  those  v.  ho  are 
abusing  General  Patton  who  have  never  had 
the  moral  courage  or  the  sense  of  honor  to 
make  apologies  when  they  have  been  found 
In  the  wrong. 

We  are  to  assume,  I  suppose,  that  none  of 
thuse  who  t-re  demanding  General  Patten's 
head  have  ever  made  a  mistake;  that  each 
of  them.  In  every  act  of  his  life,  has  done 
e.\actly  the  thing  he  should  have  done;  that 
each  of  them  knows  precisely  what  needs  to 
bo  done  at  every  turn,  every  day.  In  ev.ry 
way. 
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If  i;  wcrr  not  tragic  it  would  be  an:u:  n? 
It  c:.rr:es  vis  back  to  a  memorable  ^r^v  iii 
whicli  or.e  Person  said  to  a  cruup  of  frenzied 
s^.f-rifihit-cus  peop.e.  "Lot  h'm  that  i.«  wiili- 
out  yia  arnuiit;  ycu  Tiist  cjst  a  s'.cne  Pt  her  " 

•  A  crmmopplice  life."  we  sav.  and  we  sigh: 

but  wliv  ihrtuld  we  sitrh  ar,  wc  s::y? 
The  coir.moiijrlace  stm  in  the  c>onimonplace 
:.S> 
Mak.i  up  the  commonp  ace  day 
The   nifon   an<*   the  star*   are  CDnirr.onplrtce 

»h!nfl;s 
And  thi'  flower  that  blooms  .md  the  r:::d  that 

But  dttfk  were  the  'vorld  and  sad  .jur  lot 
If  the  flowers  i.'.iltd  and  the  sua  ^ncne  not; 
Ar  d  Ciod.  wh.i  .studies  each  i-epaia'e  scu' 
Out  of  c  mii.onplace  uvts  m.^kTo  Hi.~  b  :  u  i- 
lui  whulc. 

— An.onyvious. 


^d^lrpss  of  Hon.  Clli'lorJ  Oavis 
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EXTENSION  CF  RFriARKS 

r.F 

HON.  V/IRT  COURTNEY 

OK  lENNF  i-rr 
V.  IHE  HOUOE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE3 

Tuesday.  Dcrrwber  7.  1943 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr  Sr-<  akor.  undc  r 
leavr-  to  extend  my  remr.rks.  I  i-scrt  an 
addrc.-.s  d  •Iive-ed  rfCT.tly  bv  my  d'.-lin- 
pm  h' d  l•o;^•ag:u'^  Kon.  Cii.t  D.vi3. 
of  ~t"nP'S.<('e.  bffo.f  ihi  anniuil  mt'.ung 
of  tiio  T  niifs^'V^  F.irni  Bui.";iu  Associa- 
tion at    ,It•^1i;hI;^.  Tenn. 

For  the  sec<i".d  time  suu-e  the  turn  of  t!  e 
cetiiur-  we  are  KK.-i.?d  m  a  rie.'th  strug:;le 
with  the  huge  forces  of  evsl  whict^  seeic  to 
diimii'fite  tie  enti.-e  world.  The  present 
fetmcple  differs  frum  that  of  23  years  aso.  net 
cnlv  In  ferntity  bu?  In  scope.  In  1917  19. 
Ani?ncaM  soldLers  tcught  o'l  a  battl?  Ircnt 
of  102  miles  while  the  entire  battle  line  w;,s 
llttL-"  more  ttian  twioe  that  Tcd'y.  <:iir 
Rimed  forces  are  .■'.ghting  <.:i  the  sewn  yi.is 
and  tlic  tivp  continents  which  ciMiipii'^e  the 
wmld 

It  requ  re?  not  only  bravery  but  puto  grit 
and  dctiTnunaticn  on  the  part  of  cui  servite- 
men  to  P.^lit  this  %.nr  These  m; n  vl  ouvs 
have  stoud  lomt.  wea:y  watches  at  btcak.  ci't- 
lync  pi  st.s  all  over  the  world  They  hp.ve 
fou  ht  inclkis  houis  in  the  Jungle.-:  of  the 
Ss:uthwe>t  Pacific,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the 
mountains  ot  Tunisia.  Sicilv.  and  Italy,  a.-.d 
the  Eiiow-capp.'d  peaks  t!  tiie  A!eut:a'.is. 
They  hr.ve  fctt'U  too  iMt.  tc.^  cold.  tc.T  wi-ary, 
nc\ or  wli^'lly  comfortable  Yet.  despit.^  hard- 
ships, they  have  batUcd  on  because  'h.n-  are 
flj'i'inn  for  a  priceless  hrita^e 

Eventual  Victory  requires  m.ore  than  cour- 
age, mire  than  the  will  to  win;  it  demands 
strong  and  healthy  bcdic?  for  our  firhtins? 
men.  Fr'.-m  the  countless  l>lar:d  bases,  fn^m 
lonely  ou*p>'St.s.  from  the  battle  fronts,  these 
s^Uiiers  of  democracy  look  to  American  agrl- 
culiu.e  for  the  food  that  makes  and  main- 
tains those  s Tung  and  healthy  bodies.  They 
do  net.  and  I  am  confident  that  thoy  never 
Will,  look  in  vam. 

In  this  mii^hty  struggle  to  establish  once 
and  for  all  freedom  of  all  mankind,  none 
plays  a  more  important  part  than  the  .Amer- 
ican farmer.  It  is  his  toil  and  sweat  and  in- 
genuity that  provides  our  fighting  men  with 
the  Worlds  be.st  fixxl.  wherever  they  may  be. 
It  Is  the  fiuits  of  his  labor  that  feed  the 
millions  cf  men  and  wcmen  in  the  Nations 
war  plant-;  who  are  turning  out  the  ships, 
p!  ;es.  tanks,  guns,  ammunition,  and  other 
ucais  of  w.»r.     It  is  thn  ugh  his  effort   that 


seme  mra.'.ure  of  rel  ef  U  boi  :.^  oarriecl  'o  the 
^talVlng  men.  w.jmen.  and  childre;!  u!  less 
loriunate  ccunines. 

I  frankly  stand  in  awe  cf  the  accompU.=h- 
mcnts  oi  .American  agncuiiure  during  th?se 
critxal  times,  of  the  results  achieved  despite 
v.hat  setmed  uiitnnqueiabie  handicaps. 
Even  bcf-.re  <his  Nancn  entered  the  war,  it 
v.di  foreseen  that  the  United  S'aLcs  wtuld  be 
called  upon  to  pnxiuce  more  feed  products 
than  had  ever  bten  dreamed  of.  We  caUcd 
upon  you  to  produce  more.  You  did  produce 
more.  Eich  year  you  continutd  to  produce 
m:jre  despite  the  havoc  wrought  by  weather 
c  ndiiion-;.  the  iii'^rea  :ng  shortage  of  faim 
h/oor.  the  alarming  lark  .f  new  machinery 
a.'id  replacjmrnt  j  arts.  In  1943.  for  tl^ 
I  t'h  stiaiiiht  year,  tlie  men  and  women  gf 
til'-  s.iil  bri  --.e  all  existing  prcductiou  recoil. 
In  the  I'lint  (jf  these  facts,  there  is  no  reti- 
scn  why  I  should  cxh  .rt  new  efforts  or  plead 
frr  uicreased  visror  on  your  part.  Your  rec- 
ord tells  the  wo.  Id  that  you  are  willing,  yes, 
even  un.xious.  to  du  m^ie  than  would  nor- 
mally be  demanded  of  you.  Instead,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  splendid  Job  you  have 
done:  I  w:;nt  to  tell  you  how  your  work  has 
htlp'.  ci  tht  war  effort.  If  thcie  are  any  in 
th.s  :;uc:i'.  r.ce  who  modestly  thmk  that  what 
the  ■  a:e  ci.  ;ng  i>  not  fully  as  impi.rtant  as 
vv  .ik  ill  th"  w  ir  plants  rr  ser.icc  at  the  batiie 
fronts,  let  me  undeceive  them  once  and 
for  all. 

Sj^'iiers  at  arms  muse  fight  on  the  battle 
froEts;  soldiers  of  production  mtisl  fight  on 
Vr.c  hi.>me  fror.f.  Food  however,  mi'st  fight 
i  11  both  front.-  More  men  and  women  are 
v.orkUifj  today  than  ever  bciure  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation,  tuilini;  at  jobs  of  which  many 
are  harder  than  any  they  had  ever  before 
knuwn.  Health  and  stamina  oi  these  work- 
ers leqiiire  that  they  eat  more  than  in  normal 
t.m?s  when  life  nioves  more  smoothly  for 
most  of  us. 

.Also,  vast  amount-  of  pioductive  land 
which  belonged  to  cr  which  was  controlled 
by  our  alhes.  and  many  smaller  nations 
which  supplied  their  with  many  food  prod- 
ucts, are  in  enemy  hands.  Those  nations 
can  lock  no  place  except  to  America,  the  most 
produc'ive  country  of  the  world,  for  subslst- 
cnc:-  aid.  Thi.=  .lid  we  are  giving  through 
leiui-iease. 

T'if>n.  too,  when  the  United  Nations  have 
re^cutd  and  set  free  once  mere  the  lands 
confjuered  by  tiie  enemy,  it  is  found  that  tlie 
retreating  enemy  has  stripped  such  lauds  of 
f'.icd  and  otlitr  precinct.'-.  a:id.  not  content 
vutli  lootlne,  lie  h:'.s  applied  the  scorched- 
earth  pohfv.  burning  all  that  he  could  not 
Lo.uenient'.y  take  wiia  him.  We  must  help 
them  to  become  self-tutnoiiiit  a£,ain. 

Most  important  cf  all — and  I  mention  It 
last  because  I  wish  '  j  discuss  It  at  lencth — 
are  our  own  armed  forces,  which  unque^tl'..n- 
ably  rcprtrent  the  grcaie^t  raass-feedi;.-; 
opiratioii  in  '.vorld  history.  This  task  is  per- 
fc.rm rd  by  th.e  Quiitermaster  Corps^that 
great  supply  brrvnch  of  the  Army  Service 
F"rcf.T  which  feeds  and  clothes  our  Army 
and,  in  addition,  supplies  it  with  tens  of 
t'lt.'Usands  of  other  items. 

T'.ie  story  of  the  achievements  of  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  IS  truly  an  amazing  one — 
1:  )W  today,  it  is  feeding  more  than  7.000  000 
soldiers  in  cr.mi'.s.  poiis,  and  ins:.*llations  at 
home  and  along  a  56  0D0-mile  battle  front. 
You  Will  see  how  im.poriant  your  effort  Is  to 
the  Army  as  I  tell  you  that  story  Just  as  the 
records  of  the  cfBce  of  the  Quaitermaster 
General  revealed  it  to  nic 

All  of  us  know  tint  the  flghtirg  man  eats 
more  during  hi.s  m.ilitary  service  than  he  did 
as  a  civilian  worker.  The  average  soldier,  un- 
der normal  conditions,  eats  a  little  more  than 
5  pounds  of  fcK-d  every  day.  In  cold  figures, 
this  means  that  our  Army  at  it.s  present 
strength  requires  more  than  35.000  000  p'amds 
of  food  every  day  and  nearly  13  000  000.000 
pounds  a  year.    And  tills  figure  dvcs  nut  m- 


cludc-  tie  food  necdcJ  by  the  3  OjU  c.co  in  the 
Navy,  marines,  and  other  niilltary  .'•ervices. 

In  order  to  assure  that  cur  armed  forces 
will  have  enough  f'>cd  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time,  tne  QuartermaEter  Corps  must 
have  considerable  amounts  en  hand  at  all 
times.  In  the  case  of  seasonal  food?,  enough 
must  be  bought  to  last  from  one  season  to 
another. 

Usually,  a  2'j-moiuh  re.«erve  at  any  speci- 
fied time  is  enougfi  b  icklog  for  the  trccps 
Etatloned  or  in  training  withm  the  ctiiitinenial 
United  States.  Eut.  as  ycu  knew,  the  supply 
lines  that  carry  the  food  to  our  men  ovei>:e'is 
are  long  and  dangerous;  there  a  somewhat 
difleicnt  situation  obtains.  In  order  to  be 
iurc  that  our  expeditionary  forces  will  be  fed 
properly  day  after  day.  the  Qiiarteimastcr 
Corps  must  have  on  hand,  cr  under  cntr.ict, 
a  247-day  supply  of  feed. 

Here  is  hew  It  is  figured.  First  of  all.  a 
15-day  supply  Is  constantly  in  transit,  from 
the  markel^  to  the  depots  cr  the  c.-epots  to 
the  ports  of  embarkation.  .  An  adciilional  65- 
dav  .'^tipply  rrust  be  on  hand  at  the  great 
Army  dt-pots  or  the  p  irts  ol  en-.barkation.  An 
amiunt  equal  to  a  30-day  supply  l.s  i.lways 
somewhere  on  the  high  seas,  bound  for  for- 
eign ports,  some  of  which  are  as  much  as 
eight  or  ten  thousand  miles  av.ay.  Scill 
another  70-day  .-upply  must  be  on  hand  at 
the  big  recelv!ng  dtpots  on  the  otner  side  of 
the  world,  while  another  45-day  supply  must 
be  at  the  advanced  dumps  and  v.ith  the 
trcoj.s  in  the  battle  area,  l-inally,  there  must 
be  available  a  22-da7  supply  to  cover  possible 
losses  from  ship  sinkings,  bombing  attacks 
on  depots,  dumps,  and  supply  lines  and  from 
other  combat  cctisc:-.     • 

This  Job  of  planning  and  buying  imd  f.  .r 
millions  of  men.  sometimes  as  much  a^  9 
months  in  advance.  Is  a  big  one,  but  It  is 
only  one  of  a  string  of  factors  which  mii-t  be 
arhievcd  in  keeping  our  Army  the  Le-t-fid 
Army  in  the  world. 

Fresh  meats  md  vegetables  arc  pr  jvided 
for  the  trceps  whenever  pos^oible.  In  the 
zone  of  the  Interior,  that  Is.  the  c  'i.tiurr.tal 
Unit»d  S'ates,  this  is  a  reasonably  sm.pl- 
matter  but  In  the  theater  of  operations  if  is 
more  d  fficvlt.  Most  of  the  countries,  aside 
frcm  the  fact  that  they  hr.ve  been  robbed 
by  the  enemy,  are  barely  self-sustaining  in 
nornml  times. 

In  order  to  supply  soldiers  wl'h  ir^sli  tc  d 
they  might  not  otherwise  receive,  the  Army 
hes  cultivated  Victo.'-y  ga-dens  in  pK  t;  beiiu.d 
barr.^cks  in  the  United  Stat?s.  artificial  oases 
on  desert  Islands,  and  Pacific  outposts.  Tlie 
Quartermaster  Corps  has  been  se-idirg  seeds 
and  gardening  tools  to  areas  where  a  linie 
garden-fresh  food  Is  needed  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  fend  frcm  cans  and  packages. 

Not  all  of  these  so-called  Victory  gMdens 
were  of  the  tiny  plot  variety  so  common  to 
Am.-'r.can  backy-.^rds  this  past  summer.  Some 
of  them  In  cairrs  ranged  fr-m  1  to  40  acres. 
MaJ,  Gen.  Rnbert  Littlejohn  reported  re- 
cently that  upv.-ard  of  !4i0j  acres  v.:re  in 
cultivation  In  Great  Britain,  raising  vege- 
tables for  the  .Ameiican  troops. 

Nctv%'ithstanding  these  facts,  a  larce  por- 
tion of  the  servicetr.en's  teed  cut.si.1e  the 
continental  United  States  is  neces.-arily  cf 
the  ce.nned.  frozen,  dehydrated,  or  powdered 
variety.  Increa-ing  use  by  the  Army  ol  frcen 
foods  has  brought  about  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  cf  canned  food  per  man  to  m^et  sub- 
sistence needs.  Frozen  foods  are  die.tnbuted 
to  the  continental  c.mips,  posts,  and  instal- 
lations to  save  canned  roods  for  the  men 
overseas.  These  vegetables  include  ppaa. 
snap  beans,  lima  beans,  c  irn.  spinach,  a.=par- 
agus.  kale,  broccoli,  beets,  cherries,  blueber- 
ries, and  raspberries.  Frozen  foods  are 
packed  m  a  variety  of  packages  rang.ng  from 
12  ounces  to  40-pound  drum:=. 

Another  devalopment  which  has  had  a 
tremendous  effect  on  food  lor  the  fighting 
men  is  dehydration  It  is  not  new.  for 
many  of  you  have  practiced  it  in  your  owu 
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homes  for  years.  However,  you  called  It 
drying  Instead  of  dehydration.  You  dried 
ycur  corn  and  peaches  aiKl  apples  by  expos- 
ing them  to  the  natural  rays  of  the  sun. 
Now  the  process  is  accomplished  by  me- 
chanical means.  It  got  a  small  start  as  a 
commercial  industry  in  the  First  World  War, 
but  until  recently  the  need  has  never  been 
sufficiently  great  for  it  to  compete  success- 
fully with  other  methods  of  processing. 

When  World  War  No.  2  began,  however, 
we  didn't  have  much  choice  In  the  matter. 
We  had  to  make  the  most  of  shipping  space. 
Subii-tence  experts  of  industry  and  the 
Qunrtermaiter  Corps  set  about  finding  a 
method  of  removing  water  from  fojd  which 
would  still  leave  the  flavor  and  the  nutrition 
value — and  they  succeeded 

This  development  has  been  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort.  It  has  enabled 
the  Army  to  use  less  cargo  epace  en  our  ships 
for  f(jod  and  devote  more  to  munitions  and 
other  supplies.  For  Instance.  100  pounds  cf 
eggs  as  they  come  from  the  hen  houses  take 
up  about  4  cubic  feet  of  shipping  space;  the 
same  amount  when  dchydrat--d  weighs  about 
22  pounds  and  needs  only  1  cuble  foot  of 
&i\",ee.  Many  other  items,  such  as  potatoes, 
onions,  carrots,  beets,  cabbage,  and  so  on, 
are  largely  water  and  can  be  reduced  from 
eo  to  CO  percent  in  weight  and  volume. 

These  foods  produced  and  prepared  for  our 
troops  overseas  must  arrive  in  good  condition 
whether  the  destination  is  a  torrid  Jungle 
zone  or  seme  spot  in  the  frozen  north.  Tliey 
must  be  packaged  in  containers  to  meet  all 
rccjuirements  and  which  can  be  readily  han- 
dled under  almost  unbelievable  conditions. 
Scmetimes  food  must  be  dropped  by  para- 
chute from  planes  to  Isolated  units  which 
cannot  be  supplied  in  any  other  manner. 
Muuntain  and  ccld-climate  troops  must  have 
their  food  packaged  so  that  It  can  be  trans- 
p<  rted  by  pack  mule,  by  dog  sled,  or  even  on 
their  own  backs.  In  the  Attu  campaign  food 
was  transported  on  the  backs  of  the  soldiers 
tlicmselves,  who  crawled  through  the  snow 
over  the  treacherous  mountain  peaks  and  low- 
ered it  with  ropes  to  their  waiting  comrades 
under  the  overharigmg  cliffs,  while  constantly 
under  enemy  sniper  fire. 

In  the  offensive  against  the  Japs  in  the 
Owen  Stanley  Mountains  and  during  the 
period  of  the  ensuing  Buna  campaign,  most 
of  the  transportation  of  supply  on  land  was 
also  by  man.  Fortunately,  however.  It  was 
possible  to  hire  Papuans  as  native  bearers. 
Since  the  normal  load  which  they  were  capa- 
ble of  carrying  averaged  only  about  40  pounds, 
it  Is  readily  seen  that  all  the  packages  had  to 
be  compact. 

Sometimes  food  packages  must  be  tossed 
from  ships  Into  offshore  waters  to  l>e  floated 
to  the  beaches  by  the  tide.  Such  packages 
must  be  light  and  watertight.  This  is  not 
an  unusual  procedure  during  the  landing  of 
Invasion  troops  when  every  second  of  time 
counts  and  munitions  nececrsarily  carry  a  high 
priority  on  the  space  available  on  the  landing 
barges  and  boats. 

Because  of  the.se  varying  ways  In  which 
food  Is  distributed  and  transported,  the  Army 
has  had  to  standardize  Its  packages  In  sizes 
which  could  be  easily  and  quickly  handled 
whether  shipped  by  rail  or  truck,  boat  or 
plane,  carried  by  animal  or  man.  Concen- 
trated emergency  rations  have  been  developed 
by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  the  extent 
that  a  soldier  can  carry  a  day's  supply  In  his 
pocket;  regular  rations  have  been  packaged  in 
such  a  way  that  1  man  can  ea.sily  carry 
enough  In  1  container  to  supply  10  men  for 
1  day. 

But  there  are  many  other  things  besides 
food  which  the  farmers  are  producing  for  the 
war  effort.  One  group  raises  cotton  which 
goes  Into  clothing  needed  by  both  civilians 
and  soldiers;  it  Is  also  used  to  make  life  rafts, 
raincoats,  explosives,  tires  for  cur  cars  and 
Jeeps,  and  for  hundreds  of  other  Items  of 
e.-!U  pment  such  as  belts,  canteen  covers,  and 
cartridge    cases.     Another    group    raises    the 


sheep  which  produce  our  wcx)l.  Grains  are 
converted  into  alcohol  and  synthetic  rubber; 
soybeans  produce  glycerin  for  explosives, 
Willie  flax  provides  linseed  oil  for  camouflage 
paint.  Peanuts  and  other  prcxlucts  give  us 
cooking  oils.  And  so  It  goes  with  almost  every 
product  raised  on  the  farms. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  I  am  not 
going  to  virge  you  to  new  efforts  for  I  know 
that  you  do  not  need  such  an  admonition. 
You  have  given  generously  of  yuur  toil  for 
production.  Ycu  have  purchased  many  War 
bonds  to  help  finance  the  war.  You  have 
given  yotu"  men  and  women  to  the  military 
services,  and  se)me  cf  them  In  turn  have 
given  their  lives  that  not  only  ourselves  but 
all  men  and  women  shall  have  liberty,  reli- 
g.on.  and  freedom  from  fear.  We  have  not, 
we  will  not.  relax  or  think  of  ourselves  until 
the  goal  is  reached. 


Price  of  Crude  Petroleum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  7,  1943 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  follov^ing  letter  from 
Gov.  John  J.  Dempsey,  a  former  member 
of  this  House,  to  the  other  Governors  of 
these  States  on  the  subject  of  the  price 
of  crude  petroleum,  and  a  list  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernors who  responded: 

November  19,  1943. 

Dear  Governor i  This  letter,  sponsored  by 
Governors  Coke  Stevens,  of  Texes,  Andiew 
F.  Schoeppel,  of  Kan.'as.  Sam  H  Jones,  of 
Louisiana,  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma, 
Dwight  Griswold.  of  Ncbra'-ka,  Dwight  H. 
Green,  of  Illinois,  Edwaid  Martin  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Lester  G.  Hunt,  of  Wyoming.  John 
W.  Brlcker,  of  Ohio,  and  myself.  Is  the  result 
of  a  recent  conference  and  an  exchange  cf 
correspondence  In  which  we  discussed  the 
extreme  seriousness  of  the  oil  situation. 

The  outlcxjk  for  stifflcient  oil  supplies  for 
the  Nation's  fuel  and  essential  driving  needs 
Is  rapidly  becoming  so  critical  that  we  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  all  the  Governors. 

Gasoline  rationing  was  Initiated  originally 
In  the  Eiifit  for  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country 
as  a  tire  conservation  measure.  Tighter  ra- 
tioning of  gasoline  and  fuel  cil  later  became 
necessary  because  of  continual  decreases  in 
storage  reserves.  Now,  Increasing  demands 
of  the  military  forces  have  reached  the  stage 
where  even  stricter  rationing  Is  necessary  on 
a  Nation-wide  basis  because  of  actual  short- 
ages for  civilian  use. 

Depletion  of  available  reserves  has  con- 
tinued to  the  extent  that  we  face  the  con- 
dition where  production  i£  not  able  to  take 
care  of  demand. 

With  continued  heavier  requirements  of 
the  military  forces,  we  may  expect  to  reach 
by  spring  a  truly  precarious  situation  In  the 
oil  Industry,  which  will  Inevitably  make  nec- 
essary further  reductions  in  fuel  and  gasoline 
for  civilian  use. 

To  provide  for  military  requirement*  and 
the  essential  driving  and  fuel  needs  of  the 
American  public  In  1944,  production  of  oil 
must  be  Increased.  But  production  cannot 
be  Increased  or  reserves  built  up  without  new 
discoveries. 

Under  present  price  control  ceilings,  ex- 
ploration  is   virtually   at   a   standstill.     In- 


creased costs  of  material  and  labor,  coupled 
with  arbitrary  price  restrictions,  have  stifled 
Incentive  for  new  development.  Since  mnch 
crude  Is  being  produceel  below  the  ccjst  of 
operation,  there  Is  little  Inducement  even  to 
bring  in  a  producer.  While  the  bigger  com- 
panies might  be  able  to  oJTset  such  losses 
through  profits  In  many  outlets,  the  Inde- 
pendent, who  produces  crude  oil  only.  Is  In 
no  such  favorable  position  and  is  facing 
elimination  from  the  oil  Industry. 

In  addition,  stripper  wells,  which  Individ- 
ually y.eld  only  a  few  barrels  daily,  but  In 
the  agcrcgate  account  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  cur  Nation's  total  output,  are  being 
abandoned  due  to  excessive  production  costs. 

Tiie  situation  is  really  critical,  but  the 
soiuuon  is  so  simple  that  we  continue  to  be 
am.ised  that  prompt  action  is  not  taken. 

We  are  asking  that  the  price  of  crude  oil 
bo  brought  up  to  paiuj 

Unless  higher  production  costs  can  be  off- 
set in  some  way.  we  have  no  hope  of  stimu- 
laiintj  discoveiy  and  new  production.  So  tar 
we  have  the  choice  of  further  depletion  of 
rp.<^erves  and  loweied  production,  or  offering 
an  incentive  for  new  discoveries  and  new  pro- 
duction. This  can  be  accomplished  either  by 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  crude  oil  or  a 
prorram  of  Government-financed  drilling. 

The  Government  recognizes  that  something 
mu.'-t  be  done  to  remedy  the  situation.  Fed- 
eral ofticij'ls  have  advocated  a  aubs.dy.  We 
want  to  do  it  the  time-honored  American 
way — through  encouragement  of  private  Ini- 
tiative. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  State  In  the 
Union  which  would  advocate  turning  the 
production  of  oil  over  to  the  Government  and 
eliminating  this  great  Industry  from  the 
business  scene 

In  normal  times,  only  the  oil-producing 
States  would  b?  greatly  Interested  m  ex- 
ploratory work  and  the  expansion  of  existing 
fields  Now  however,  with  the  Nation  facing 
an  acute  shortage  of  crude  oil,  every  State 
has  a  vital  interest  in  this  problem. 

As  Governors  of  the  retpectlve  States,  we 
feel  that  It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that 
civilians  obtain  sufflcient  gasoline  to  perform 
esrptitial  duties  and  to  make  certain  that 
sufficient  fuel  oil  is  available  for  Industrial 
and  domestic  purpa-^es  This  Is  an  obliga- 
tion that  must  be  fulfilled  If  our  present  eco- 
nomic system  Is  to  be  preserved.  II  the 
mcto'  car  disappears  from  our  streets  and 
hlrhways  our  whole  economic  structure  will 
have  to  be  reorganized.  We  are  sure  that  you 
share  this  view  of  the  problem  confronting 
tis,  since  this  problem  is  common  to  all  the 
States 

Final  solution  must  rest  with  Congress, 
because  recommendations  of  the  oil  indus- 
try, the  oil-producing  States  and  the  OfBce 
of  the  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War  have 
pone  unheeded  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization. 

We  feel  that  united  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Governors  of  the  48  SUtes  will  have  great 
Influence  In  relieving  this  grave  situation. 
There  is  no  doubt  In  our  minds  that  through 
our  united  action  Congress  will  authorize  the 
requested  Increase  in  the  price  of  crude. 
Once  the  price  Is  Increased  we  are  confident 
that  wild-cat  operations  will  bring  In  new 
fields  and  assure  stifBclent  oil  for  essential 
civilian  needs,  and,  of  course,  continue  to 
provide  all  the  oil  necessary  for  war  purposes. 

We  therefore  urge  that  In  behalf  of  the 
people  of  your  State  you  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  your  State's  congressional 
delegation  with  the  recommendation  that 
prompt  action  be  initiated  to  avert  a  crucial 
g<\sollne  and  fuel-oil  shortage  in  the  United 
States  In  1944. 

We   will   appreciate   your  advice  and   any 
suggestions  you  have  to  offer  which  will  carry 
forward  this  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoHW  J.  DEMPrrr. 

Goiernor. 
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N  iriif  of  Goveriior   St.j'c.  \-t\d  reply: 
C   kr;     R      S'.ev.jn- 

acii.    T'xis     Yes. 

AndTv  w  gchorppcl. 

K.'.ii&fts -  D(}. 

Jchn    J     Dfinp-ey, 

N«w    M'  xici     ...  Dj. 

LeMiT      C       Hunt, 

W\i>mir.;;      Do. 

Sam      H     "  Joncr, 

Lciilsia!:!!  .  .    ...  Do. 

R<h:rt      5       Ke!!. 

Okl.ini.m:)  ._  Dj. 

Dwitjiu     Onswnid, 

Ntbrn-k»_ .      D  >.      ' 

Dwu'ht    H     Green, 

r.Iitin.,..      .      ...  D<>. 

E:  wiircl        Martin, 

Peni^ylviiuia Do. 

John      C       Vivian. 

ColoT.'.dii      -  -    ..  D). 

Homer  M    Adkin^. 

Ark.uisas Will  reply  later. 

Ea.l  Wiirren.  Cali- 
fornia   D>. 

Thnmas  E    Dewey. 

New    York Do. 

Gretk  L.  Rice  (nt- 

tniney    general), 

M.s.-i.-'.sippi Governor  Johnsc  n  ill — 

unable  to  answer. 
M.uih' w  M    Neely. 

Wcj^t  Vir(fln!a...    No 
Sam  C   Furd.  Mcn- 

taiiji Do. 

Jnhn    W.    Bilcker, 

Ohio Ye.s. 

Tlie  .ibove  are  replies  from  Governors  of  oil- 
producing  States. 

Oil  letter 
Name  of  Governor.  State,  and  reply; 

M  Q  Sharpe. 
south    Dakota..    Yes. 

01;n  D  Jchnstcn, 
South  Ctroiina..  D-). 

Raymond  E  Bald- 
win. Connfcti- 
cut D ). 

R'bert  O  BlLod. 
New  Hump- 
'hire Di. 

Herbert  R  O  Con- 
or  M.'irvland     D\-». 

Waiter  S  Gix)d- 
laiicl.  Wiscon- 
sin      Noncrminitral. 

Forrest  C  Donnell, 

Mi«-ouM  . .    Do. 

£,umn<r         Sewall, 

M.'.mo _  D  ). 

B  B  H.ckenlo  per. 

lewrt D  ). 

Prentice       Cooper. 

Te•lne^^ee Din 

Arthur  B.  Langlie. 

Wail'.;n>;ton D  >. 

Ellis  Arn.ill.  Geor- 
gia   Do. 

The  above  are  from  Governors  of  non-oil- 
prcducing  States,  and  oilginal  leti.^rs  are  at- 
tacht/1 


Army  Construction  Work  in  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NOSTH   D.\XOT.\ 

IN  THE  SEN'ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frida:.j.  Dcccribcr  3  iLQuslatiie  day  of 
Thursday.  November  18>.  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr,  President,  for  3  con- 
ppcutn  e  day<,  bcsinnmp  on  November  29. 
iC43,  FuUon  Le\vi.<,  Jr.,  a  radio  comnion- 


tc'lnr.  add!e.'--d  him.-elf  to  a  condilion 
wliKh  i.N  pivins  no  tnii  of  concern  to 
Mcmber.<  of  Co:i?rcss.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sfnt  that  ea"!i  of  the  bioadcast.s  be 
printt-d  in  the  RECOr.D. 

I  have  bi'Mi  ad\iscd  that  the  thrco 
broadra.-l.<  will  exn^-d  t  vo  pa^tj.^  of  the 
CoNcnES.>iON.\L  Recohd.  I  have  had  an 
C!-Limate  madf  ot  co.st  of  panting  the 
bi'oadca.Ni.>.  which  i.s  $157.50 

There  beine  no  objection,  thf'  broad- 
casts Were  ordered  to  b'^  prmUd  m  the 
REc'orvD,  as  follow.-: 

M     NDAY,    Ni.VEMBF.'?     1:9.     194  1 

Tins  biradca.-t  ton:;;ht.  ladies  and  gentle- 
nu'ii.  us  originating  Iroin  I-os  Ai^gelch,  Calif. 
ti  )  vuu  see  we  did  lie:  here  to  the  Puc.fic  coa,'t 
nit?r  all.  m  spite  of  no  a.r  travel  pro.ltt  s. 
Thanks  to  the  per«ij:-.al  a.-'^.^iiince  il  Mr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Jeffers,  the  former  Rubber  Adminis- 
tiator  in  Wa?hi:;gt m.  now  b;;ck  ar  h'..s  Jub 
as  head  of  the  Ualun  Pacilic  Rai!:'  .id  I 
arrived  here  yesterdav  morning. 

Ever  .-uice  that  airivul  I  liave  been  d  gglng 
thniueh  the  sworn  records  of  a  spec.al  In- 
vesia^atii^.g  ccmnnttee  uf  the  Calif'  raia  State 
Levji'laiure  headed  by  State  t:enator  Jack 
Tenney.  I  have  interviewed  the  committee 
ci.u!i-el  and  invest  litators,  I  have  cr^.^.s- 
checked  with  VVa.'^hington  and  w.th  Army 
eiikjineer  officers  and  with  contractors  in 
Canada  and  el'^ewhere.  and  while  the  story 
that  is  here  is  so  wend  a.<?  to  be  almost  fan- 
tastic in  its  compl.cation.s  and  ramifications, 
I  will  try  to  tell  it  to  you  as  simply  ns  possible. 
You  prob.Tbly  are  familiar  with  the  de- 
vcK^pment  befi  re  the  Troman  investigating 
committee  in  Washington  Inst  week  in  con- 
nection with  the  $134. 000, COO  oil  develop- 
ment by  the  United  States  .\riny  m  northern 
Canada,  the  wells  that  were  driTod  and  the 
pipeline  that  was  liustailod  ai'.d  the  reriiury 
that  was  set  up  at  Whi*e  H  r.se  near  the 
Alaskan  border,  all  r,f  which  was  done  on 
tlie  orders  ot  the  Chief  of  the  Services  of 
Supply  of  the  Army.  Gen  Brchon  B  Somer- 
vell, after  one  20-mnuiTe  c  nifereoc.^.  Ycu 
remember  the  $259  000  office  buildlns;  at 
Edmonton,  Canada,  wh.ch  reverts  to  th.e  city 
of  Edmonton  ab  lut  the  1-',  of  January  <f 
next  year,  made  entirely  of  C.'.Urornia  red- 
wood shipped  from,  the  United  States 

It  was  brought  out  In  the  Senate  hearings 
that  th.e  Canadian  oil  project  is  only  part  of 
some  very  extensive  const  rue"  ion  wcrk  which 
the  Army  has  been  doing  in  we-tern  Canada 
and  Alaska,  Includim;  the  Alcan  Hitthway 
from  the  continental  United  States  to  .■Mask.i, 
about  which  there  ha.s  been  such  iniense 
secrecy,  and  al:-o  a  series  of  Army  airtields 
along  the  same  general  rotite.  Rect.rds  in 
Wash:nt;tcn  show  that  one  of  the  principal 
contractors  on  that  work  land  the  total  con- 
tr.tcis  run  into  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dolliTst  Is  a  concern  by  the  name  of  th.e 
Bechtel-Prince-C.illahan  Co  Last  night,  by 
IcnkT-distance  telephone  to  the  city  of  Wliite 
Horse  Can.ida.  I  was  mforni'.'d  by  Gen  James 
A  O'Connor,  who  Is  In  charge  rhor".  that  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Hans  WUhelm  Koiil. 
R-o-h-i.  whose  herdquarters  are  luie  in  Los 
Anselcs.  also  had  a  very  considerable  contract 
there  in  the  course  of  this  work,  and  the  rec- 
ords show  that  the  contracts  of  bo:h  of  these 
c  ncerns  were  awarded  under  a  Col.  Theodore 
Wyir.an,  Jr.,  who  was  tl\e  .\rmy  engineer  in 
Charlie  before  General  O  Connor  got  there  and 
took  over  There  is  the  cast  cf  characters: 
Col.  Theodore  V.'ymi^n,  Jr..  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers; the  Bechtel-Price-Callahp.n  Co..  of  Los 
.A.n?eies.  r.nd  H  ins  Wilhelm  Rjhl,  R-o-h-1, 
al.-^o  of  Los  .^nprles. 

With  that  introduction,  lets  cut  back  into 
the  past  and  from  her-^  on  everything  I  say 
exre pt  where  it  is  i..therw:se  specified  is  in  the 
sworn  records  of  this  special  Invistigatlng 
comn:ittee  cf  the  Cahlornia  State  Lcg.sla- 
ture. 


Hans  V.'tlhi.lm  Rrhl  was  a  C  rnuui-bor. i 
alien  who  entered  the  United  States  pei- 
,  fectly  legally  In  1913.  About  1924  he  went 
I  back  to  Germany  on  a  German  pa.sspott. 
stayed  a  few  months,  and  returned  to  this 
I  Country,  again  perfectly  legally,  at  which  time 
ha  set  himtelf  up  in  the  contrrcth.';  busi- 
ness. About  1935.  young  Thecdore  Wyman. 
Jr  .  who  was  then  a  captain  of  engineers,  was 
assigned  to  Los  Angeles  In  charge  of  some 
rather  extensive  flood-control  woik.  and  at 
'  that  time  he  arid  Hans  Wi'.helm  R  ih!  met 
and  became  close  friends  Arcorduvt  to  the 
record  they  weie  frequent  diiokiiic;  com- 
panions. Mr  Rohl  entert.uned  Captain  Wy- 
man on  various  occasions  on  his  several 
yachts,  and  the  Rohl  Construction  Co..  ol 
which  Mr  Rohl  was  the  hrad.  did  a  consider- 
able business  in  Army  conti.icts  of  various 
kinds.  Mr.  Rohl  has  a  distinct  German  ac- 
cer.t,  1  talked  to  h.m  by  telephone  last  nl-'ht. 
asking  If  he  had  any  ctunineiit  to  make,  and 
the  accent  w.i.?  quite  noticeable,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  testimony  in  the  sworn  record 
Captain  Wyman.  who  by  this  time  had  be- 
come Major  Wyman,  ne\er  questioned 
whether  Rohl  was  an  American  citizen  or 
not.  and  he  Just  went  on  perfoiinint;  Aimy 
contracts  up  until  late  in  1940  Then  in 
December  of  1940,  accciding  >o  the  records, 
the  Army  had  a  contract  to  be  let  for  some 
very  secret  installations  and  o'h^r  work  on 
th?  airCelfis  on  the  island  of  0.;hii.  the  main 
island  of  the  Hawaiian  Islii^ds,  where  a  year 
later  almost  to  the  day  the  Japanese  were 
to  make  their  attack  en  Pearl  Harbor  and 
thoi^e  Army  air  installations;  and  if  ynu  re- 
member, the  ndvance  information  which  the 
Japanese  had  about  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
surrounding  airfields  was  an  amazing  thing 
to  the  entire  world.  President  Roosevelt  him- 
self said  afterward  that  we  had  definite 
Information  that  the  Germans  had  helped 
the  Japanese. 

When  this  hi?;hly  confidential  contract 
came  up.  according  to  the  records.  Hans 
Wilhelm  Rohl  did  tell  Major  Wyman  that 
he  was  still  a  German  alien,  this  in  1940, 
and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  get  citi- 
zenship for  him  so  that  he  could  do  the 
work  In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Rohl  joined 
with  the  W.  E.  Callahan  Co.  (that  is  the  Cal- 
lahan of  the  Bechtel-Price-Callahan  Co.  that 
has  the  huge  contracts  now  in  Canada  and 
Alaska,  the  company  that  is  building  the 
pipe  line  and  which  huilt  the  office  building 
at  Edmonton)  and  another  company  under 
the  name  of  Hawaiian  Constructors,  and 
Major  Wyman.  who  by  that  time  had  been 
put  in  command  of  the  Hawaiian  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  en'jlneers,  awarded  the 
contract  to  Hawaiian  Constructors.  The  lec- 
I  ord  shows  that  Rohl  was  a  partner  in  Ha- 
j  waiian  Constructors  and  that  even  though  he 
still  was  a  Geiman  alien  the  company  was 
given  this  highly  secret  contract  and  went 
I  to  Work  on  It.  as  far  as  that  gees  earlv  in 
!    1940.  ' 

j        Mr.  Rohl  s.iys  In  the  record   that   he  was 
,    careful  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  what 
j    the  project  was  as  long  as  he  remained  an 
alien.    His  wife.  Mrs  Rohl.  says  on  th.e  record, 
however,    that    Mr.    Rohl    and    his    partner! 
Connolly,   and   Wyman   negotiated    the   con- 
tract lor   this  Hawaiian   deal   in   San   F.an- 
ciico.    So  the  situation  now.  as  of  early  1941. 
is  that  Hawaiian  Constructors,  of  wlucn  Hans 
Wilhelm  Rohl.  still  a  Geiman  alien.  Is  a  part- 
ner, is  performing  the  highly  secret  contract 
I    in   Hawaii  while  Mr.   Rohl's  application   for 
:    ciuzenship  is  pending.    The  records  shew  that 
the  local  office  of  the  Itn.Tiigrat.on  Service 
in  Los  Angeles  made  en  investigation  of  Mr. 
Rohls  background.    Triey  established  certrln 
facts  about  his  private  life  before  he  mariiea 
the  present  Mrs   Rchl,  v.h.ich  cannot  b-'  dis- 
cussed over  the  radio,  but  which  she  docu- 
mented In  the  reccid:.     They  reported   that 
since  Rohl  reentered  the  country  in  19i4  froin 
Gsimanv  l?''"!lv.  he  has  been  m  and  cut  of 
I   ll^e  United  Stales  on  frequent  occabio.is  u-.d 
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e:a!  pment  such  as  belts,  canteen  covers,  ana 
cartridge   cases.     Another    group   raises   the 


unaer    prescni.    price   vjiiiiui    i^cwiui^s,    cji- 
ploration  is  virttmily  at  a  Btandstlll,     In- 
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that  on  at  least  10  occasions  he  has  reentered 
the  United  States  Illegally;  tiiat  two  of  his 
yachts'  were  In  violation  of  alien  laws — the 
law  forbids,  lor  obvious  rea&onf,  that  any 
ahen  shall  have  a  yacht  more  than  75  feet 
long,  and  these  two  were  more  thf.n  75  feet. 
All  this  Is  Ln  the  Iinmigrr.rion  Bureau  file, 
which  has  t>een  put  in  the  record  of  this 
State  legislature  investigaiing  committee, 
and  the  immigration  investigator,  insiead  of 
recommending  that  Mr.  Rohl  be  granted  citi- 
zenship, recommended  his  immediate  arrest 
and  deportation.  The  record  shows  that  the 
recommendation  was  mude  by  an  investi- 
gator by  the  name  of  Shaw  to  his  sui;erior 
here  in  Los  Angeles,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Carmiciiael.  The  rec.  rd  then  shows  that 
Carmichael  made  the  seme  recommendation 
to  his  superior  in  San  Fianc.sco,  a  man  fcy 
the  name  of  Leland  B.  Schofieid,  who  had 
figurf  d  moi-e  or  leas  prominently  m  the  Harry 
Bridges  deportation  c.-v-e.  Tlie  record  ai.so 
shows  That  Major  Wyman  wr^/.e  a  Utter  to  the 
Immii;ration  Service,  urging  that  Mr.  Rohl  be 
gi  anted  citizenship.  Tiie  record  further 
shows  that  that  letter  from  Major  Wymau 
to  the  Immigration  Strvicc  in  support  oi  Mr. 
Rchl  now  IS  m.issnig  from  tl-c  files  of  the 
Immigration  Service   here. 

The  committee  recoids  then  shew  that  Mr. 
Rohl  paid  a  $25,000  fiue  to  the  Secrtt.oy  cf 
Commerce  in  connection  v.iih  the  yachts  and 
that  on  September  15.  1941,  2-2  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  a  special  hear.ng  was  held 
before  Federal  Judge  J.  F.  T.  O  Conor,  who 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration was  Comptroller  of  the  Cuirer.cy  in 
Washington  in  the  Treasurv  Department,  as 
you  probably  remember.  The  hearing  before 
Judge  O'Conor  was  held  here  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  on  September  15,  1941,  Hans  Wiiheim 
Rohl  was  granted  his  citizenship  by  Judge 
O'Conor. 

I  talked  with  Judge  O'Conor  yesterday  and 
asked  him  if  he  recalled  the  case.  He  said 
that  he  had  never  heard  any  of  the  facts  as 
they  appeared  In  the  Imnugration  records 
and  that  he  was  sure  that  the  case  and  the 
facts  h&d  never  been  presented  to  him.  The 
committee  records  show,  however,  that  the 
Immigration  Bureau  file  contains  the  fol- 
lowing official  memorandum: 

•"The  above-named  filed  petition  for  natu- 
ralization No.  83608  in  the  Unlt-d  States 
District  Court.  Los  Angeles,  on  March  10,  1941, 
and  special  hearinn  thereon  wa-^  htld  Strptem- 
bcr  15.  1941,  the  Honorable  J.  F.  T.  O'Conor. 
Judge,  presiding.  All  the  facts  in  the  c;ue 
were  presented  to  the  court  and  no  objection 
was  made  to  the  granting  of  the  petition. 
The  court,  after  considering  all  of  the  facts, 
entered  an  order  admitting  Mr.  Rohl  to  citi- 
zenship on  September  15,  1941."  That  Is 
the  end  of  the  memorandum. 

In  any  event,  the  record  .shows  that  Judge 
O'Conor  did  grant  the  citizenship  to  Mr.  Rchl 
and  that  Mr.  Rohl  thereupon  went  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  b^gim  active  work  on 
the  scene  on  the  secret  contract  of  the  Army. 
He  was  there  at  the  time  ol  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbois  Dcceniber  7,  2'2 
months  later,  and  so  was  Colonel  Wyman.  and 
according  to  Mr.  Rohl's  own  testimony  in  the 
record  the  dry  after  Ptarl  Harbor.  Dccembor  8, 
Colonel  Wyinan,  under  Geneial  Short,  can- 
celed all  Army  contracts  with  everyone  else 
In  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean  and  pave  all  con- 
tract work  In  all  of  the  islands  of  the  Pac.fic 
to  the  Hawaiian  Constructors  in  which  Mr. 
Hans  Wilhelm  Rohl  was  a  partner. 

Unofficial  estimates  are  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  contiacts  which  th?  Hawaiian 
Constructors  got  in  the  Pacific  islands  all 
piled  up  on  this  one  original  a  ntract  for  con- 
fidential work  which  came  to  Just  a  little 
mere  than  ei.OOO.OtO,  amounted  all  told  to 
consideiably  more  than  $100  000.000.  The 
record  shows  that  Colonel  Wyman  remained 
In  Hawaii  until  April  1942,  wh^n  he  was 
sni.itcu  to  Edmoiitou,  Canada.    That  was  Jtist 


about  the  time  the  Canadian  oil  project  and 
the  Alcan  Highway  got  under  way  and  Colonel 
Wyuutn  was  put  in  complete  ctiarge  ol  all 
tl.ose  ventures;  In  fact,  he  negotiated  and 
s.gi:rd  some  of  the  contiac'.s.  Among  the 
contracts  was  one  with  the  Bechtel-Price- 
Cuilahan  Co.,  the  Caiiahan  being  Rohl's  old 
paiinrr  li:i  Hawai.an  Constructors,  and  otliers 
were  Rchl-Connolly  &  Foley  Bros.,  Rohl- 
C^nnclly  being  Wilhelm  Rohl's  parent  en- 
tei prise.  Tlic  Army  informs  me  that  Colo- 
nel V,'>uiau  was  moved  from  his  command 
at  Edmonton  in  March  of  tliis  year  and  Gen- 
eral O'Connor  was  stnt  in  h.s  place.  Mr.  Ri.,hl 
last  night  refused  to  give  me  any  details  ol 
his  Al.iska  contract  ex.cept  that  he  ha*  fin- 
ished his  piirt  cf  It.  He  said  the  project  was 
strictly  confidential.  General  Wyman  told 
me  they  were  working  m  conjunction  with 
Foley  Bros  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in 
Washington  today  said,  however,  that  they, 
the  Federal  agency  of  the  Government  which 
ordinarily  builds  all  roads,  began  some 
months  beck  building  a  140-mile  spur  road 
from  the  Alaskan  Highway  to  the  c^a^t  cf 
Alaska,  but  th'-y  wxre  suddenly  pulled  off  by 
the  A; my  and  the  contract  was  given  to  a 
cOiicern  called  Rohl-Ccnni  lly  &  Puley  Eros. 
They  said  the  contract  was  for  about  $IC.COO,- 
OCO. 

There  it  Is.  That  is  all  there  Is  time  lor 
tonight,  but  there  is  plenty  more  to  come. 

TUESDAY,    IfOVIMBKH    30.    1»43 

1  have  considerable  further  information 
for  you  this  evening,  ladie.s  and  gentlemen, 
on  the  subject  about  which  I  reported  to  you 
last  night.  First,  however,  there  is  one  of- 
ficial announcement  out  of  Washington  to- 
day which  I  want  to  have  the  personal  pleas- 
ure and  pride  of  passing  along  to  you  even 
thourh  you  may  have  heard  the  cfflcial  in- 
formation earlier  today. 

Some  14  years  ago  M'-s.  Lewis  and  I  met  a 
couple  of  our  new  neighbor!  in  the  little  com- 
munity Into  which  we  had  moved  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  a  major  in  the  Marine  Corps 
nnd  he  had  a  very  charming  mdfe  and  we  all 
became  very,  very  fart  friends,  a  friendship 
th.at  has  grown  constantly  over  the  years. 
It  was  only  a  few  months  after  we  met  them 
that  I  offered  one  evening  to  bet  tiie  MaJ<jr 
in  the  Marine  Corps  a  hundred  dollars  to  one 
that  some  day  he  would  be  the  Commandant 
of  the  entire  Marine  Corps.  A  couple  of  daj-s 
before,  I  had  made  a  similar  bet  with  a  com- 
mander In  the  Navy  whom  we  also  knew  very 
well  and  who  lived  not  very  far  away,  and  I 
might    add    that    these    are    the    only    two 

j   prophecies  or  bets  of  that  kind  that  I  have 

j  ever  Indulged  In.  The  commander  in  the 
Navy  was  named  Ernest  J.  King  and  you 
knoA'  quite  well  what  has  happened  to  him. 
He  today  is  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King  in  lotu:- 

!    star  con.mand  of  the  entire  American  Navy. 
This  afternoon  In  Washington  It  was  an- 

,  ni^unced  that  Lt.  Gen.  Alexander  Archer 
V.tndegrift  will  become  Lieutenant  General 
Commandant  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  on  January  1  succeeding  Lieutenant 
General  Holcomb.  and  I  have  won  my  second 
dcllar.  What's  more  Important,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  wen  a  great  a  wise  and  hon- 
orable leader  at  the  head  of  the  most  famous, 
fightmgest  arm  cf  the  American  services.  II 
he  happens  to  be  liatening  to  this  broadcast 
this  evening.  I  think  he  knows  how  proud  I 
am  to  be  able  to  give  you  ttds  news  over  the 
air. 

Getting  back  to  the  subject  matter  ol  last 
evening  by  way  of  a  very  briel  review,  I  tcld 
you  about  the  sworn  records  of  the  special 
investigating  committee  of  the  Calilcrnia 
Suite   Legislature   headed   by   State  Senator 

,  Jack  B.  Tenney.  which  showed  that  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  Army  Engineers  by  the 
name  of  Theodore  Wyman,  Jr..  first  a  cap- 

I  tain  back  in  1935  here  In  Los  Angeles,  then 
a  major  and  lieutenant  colonel  In  charge  ol 

I   Army  construction  work  in  Hawaii,  then  a 


colonel  in  charge  ol  all  Army  constrxiction 
work  111  western  Canada  and  Alaska — that 
this  Theodore  Wyman,  Jr..  was  a  clc««  per- 
sonal Iriend  ol  a  contractor  here  In  Los 
Angeles  by  the  name  ol  Hans  Wilhelm  Rohl. 
R-o-h-1.  and  that  Ur.  Rohl,  vho  was  a  Ger- 
man alien,  received  many  large  contracu  lor 
Army  construction  work  under  Colonel 
Wyman;  that  about  a  year  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor Colonel  Wyman  had  some  very  secret 
construction  wo:k  to  do  in  connection  with 
defense  iii£tallat:on£  in  Hawaii,  and  tliat  Mr. 
Rolii's  construction  firm  actually  had  bcgua 
woik  while  R<  hi  h.u\i>ell  was  still  a  German 
alien  and  had  not  cvm  applied  for  American 
citizenship;  that  the  immigration  authori- 
ties here  investigated  Mr.  Rohls  past,  Icund 
that  he  had  made  at  least  10  illegal  entries 
into  tlie  United  States,  established  other 
violations  and  objections  ugalnst  him.  and 
recommended  his  immediate  arrest  and  de- 
portation (that  was  in  September  of  ItMlK 
but  that  aftir  Colonel  Wyman  wrote  a  special 
letter  urging  citizenship  lor  Mr.  Rohl,  which 
letter,  according  to  the  records  cf  the  Tenney 
committee,  is  now  missing  from  the  fllea, 
Rjhl  W.1S  granted  cui7.enship  in  spite  CjI  the 
adverse  recommendations,  that  K-'ins  Wil- 
helm Rohl  immediately  went  to  Hawaii  after 
getting  cuizenship  and  went  to  work  on  the 
becrct  installations  and  was  there  at  the  time 
cf  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor;  that 
the  day  :  Iter  the  attack.  December  8,  1941,  ell 
Army  ccutracts  with  everyone  cUe  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  canceled  by  t^e  com- 
manding general  there  acting  Ihiough 
Colonel  Wyman.  and  that  Hans  Wilhelm 
Rohl,  wh.'  became  aii  Am^erlcan  citizen  only 
2' i  months  bofore,  was  given  all  Army  con- 
struct icn  work  in  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean 
through  the  Hawaiian  Constructori.,  which 
was  Rohl's  construction  company,  and  the 
W.  E.  Callahan  Co.,  also  laige  operators  In 
California  headed  by  one  Paul  Giafe,  In  a 
Joint  enterprise;  that  the  total  ol  these  con- 
tractors Is  unofficially  estimated  at  consider- 
ably more  than  8100,000.000;  that  when  the 
Alcan  H  ghway  and  the  Canadian  oil  project 
were  getting  started  In  early  1942  Colonel 
Wyman  was  shilted  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  Edmonton,  Canada,  where  he  W£ia 
put  in  command  of  the  Army  engineers  there 
and  given  auLhority  over  all  the  work  ol  the 
Aimy  on  those  projects,  and  that  under 
Colonel  Wyman's  command  In  Canada  two 
cf  the  contracts  that  were  let  were  as  loUowai 

One  was  for  the  construction  of  a  spur 
rord  ol  about  140  miles  connecting  the  Alcan 
Highway  with  a  seaport  town  in  Alaska,  l^t 
to  the  Foley  Construction  Co.,  about 
f  10.CO0,CO0 — let  to  the  Foley  Construction  Co. 
and  Rchl's  construction  company  as  a  Joint 
venture  cl  the  two.  The  second  was  the 
contract  lor  500  miles  of  pipe  line  and  the 
one  that  Involved  the  construction  of  the 
$259,000  office  building  at  Edmonton,  Canada. 
which  building  was  constructed  of  California 
redwood  shipped  Into  Edmonton,  Canada, 
from  the  United  States.  That  contract, 
which  Is  the  one  that  the  Truman  investigat- 
ing committee  In  Washington  exposed  in  re- 
cent hearings,  was  let  by  Colonel  Wyman  to 
a  three-way  joint  venture,  one  cf  the  three 
companies  being  the  W.  E.  Callahan  Co., 
which  was  Rohl's  partner  in  Hawaii. 

Secretary  Ickes  tcld  the  Truman  Investi- 
gating committee  several  weeks  ago  during 
these  hearings  that  the  whole  Canadian  oil 
project  should  be  stepped  and  Junked  Imme- 
diately, that  he  and  his  Petroleum  Adminis- 
trator for  War  have  disapproved  It  from  the 
beginning,  and  that  the  whole  thing  was 
manifestly  unsound. 

There  Is  the  background  &s  stated  last 
night.  Let's  go  en  with  additional  new  facts 
now  from  the  record. 

Getting  back  to  Colcnel  Wyman  and  Hans 
Wilhelm  Rohl  and  these  contracts,  the  rec- 
ords of  this  California  State  Legls:ature  In- 
vestigating committee  show  that  in  the  ytars 
before   Rchl    get    bis   American   citizenship. 
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2'i  in--r.t;.3  before  Pearl  Harbi-r,  he  st;iled 
oa  hli  income-tax  returns  to  the  Fed- 
eral Cover nmer.t  that  he  was  a  r.atural- 
i/ed  An;-:'r:c:i:i  cittzni  and  had  beer,  granted 
his  c:'.:2en5h:p  In  1321  The  record  shows 
tJiat  n  >hl  li;:nself  admitted  cu  th.e  witness 
s  a  id  t^i.:t  tills  v.as  untrue,  that  he  was  not 
i;ran:ed  ci:lzcn  !.:p  in  1921.  The  :ecurd  al  o 
s.icws  th.".t  from  1935  on.  wh.en  Han.  VVilhelm 
F.oiil  cj*npd  a  s'Jcces.'icin  of  three  yacht*,  he 
vas  makir:2  frt-querit'lrlps  out  o(  the  United 
K-atC3  and  back  ugain.  and  that  every  time. 
with  cne  exception,  tha'  he  re^iitcrcd  the 
L'n.led  S'.'te,  hi«'  name  was  m.s'ir.i:  from 
tfp  nia;.:f'-si  r.;.fet  of  the  Imm.c'a: !on  au- 
tni.r;::cs.  -h'>w.n>;  v.lio  w. -,  tn  b'.u  r-j  uhen 
the  boat  dotls'd  m  home  water  Tne  mani- 
fest shewed  the  nan.p'  of  Mr»  P.  hi  and  r.ll 
piie^ts  and  all  member^  of  the  cr»>w.  even  In- 
cludlni:  s.x  alien  members  cf  the  crew  but 
with  one  exci^j.tir.!!  th-  name  cf  Hans  Wil- 
hiMtn  Pnhl  never  appe:ired  on  th<'s.»  in.'Tiife?'." 
Tlie  on"  fX'fpt.i  n  wa-  on  an  ooc.i'^.on  v/hen 
l.;s  yach*  \v<nt  to  Hawnh  and  the  record 
slu.w*  th.it  on  that  (>c(r.s..)n  Mr  R'!.!'-  name 
V. .^«  li'ttd  b'.:t  he  was  It.sted  as  a  na' :ve-bo:n 
Amerirm  citl7:»n.  having  beon  b  ■;  .i  i-i  Inla. 
Kans  horti  there  on  SepTimbor  2G.  1JC.6  Mr. 
R')hl  tet'ifled  under  oath  in  this  rcri  rd  that 
wh'le  that  is  the  rorreot  da'e  ot  his  birth. 
tlior  he  was  born  izi  Luberk,  Cieimnny.  and 
tinit  h."  wifo  V..IS  born  m  lola.  K.ms 

As  I  told  y.)u  yr.stcrday  aftevtiocn.  th.e  con- 
tract fcr  thi.s  secret  construct :cn  work  in  the 
P^-arl  UaibT  area  was  awarded  by  Colonel 
Wyman  to  H  rvaiian  Constructors,  which  was 
Ifohl's  company,  and  tlie  two  rth?r  companies 
jibout  .(  ye.ir  before  the  J.,panr»e  attuck  en 
Pearl  Harbcr.  ai:d  all  thrcuch  e..rly  1:^41  ^. hile 
P  'hi  w  i.s  waitmi;  to  get  h:*  c;t:;'en-lj;p  papers 
the  H.iwuiian  Ci-H.'^tructors  were  working  on 
t!ie  sf-ret  contract  woik  m  Hawaii,  despite 
the  fact  t.ia:  Rohl.  st:!l  a  German  ail  n.  was 
part  of  the  concern.  R  ihl  testined  that  he 
va»  very  careful  to  have  no  knowledge  or 
connrc^ion  wi:h  the  work  in  Hawaii  until  he 
got  his  ritl.-en<=h!p  papers,  and  yrt  in  nn- 
I'ther  par*  of  the  record  Mr  RtIi!  t"s:ifled 
under  qtiestioni-.g  that  Colni.el  Wvman  In 
I'awail  m  January  nf  1941.  alter  Thi«  secret 
c.Mi.struc'ion  wrrk  had  been  .'Started,  wrote 
I'lm  a  le't.'r.  which  letter  is  In  the  record, 
crd.'rln^  Rohl  to  come  to  Hawaii  at  his  ear- 
liest convenience  to  consult  with  Colonel 
Wymnn  abovit  wav;,  .ind  means  en  how  to 
oiry  cw  this  contract. 

As  to  uhi'h.cr  Mr  Rolil  h.ad  telephone  con- 
vcrratior.s  with  the  pe.ple  in  Hawaii  who 
BJtualJy  were  working  on  the  contract 
through  1341  up  to  the  time  Mr.  Rohl  got 
l.ls  citir.onsh.p  and  went  there  m  person  m 
Feplembv'r,  in  other  words,  wheth.er  Mr.  Rohl 
w  rt-s  talkm  ;  by  telephone  from  l.o-  Angeles 
during  the  time  he  was  .»;fill  an  alien,  to  the 
jjeonle  who  had  flrst-liand  contact  with  this 
becret  construction  work  in  Hawaii,  that 
jTObably  could  be  determined  easily  enough 
bv  the  Tiuman  investmatlrg  cummittce  in 
Washing  on  by  subpeiiaing  the  record.s  of  the 
Los  Angeles  telephone  exchange  and  looking 
at  the  record.s  of  telephone  ca!ls.  if  any.  from 
Mr  Rohl's  cfflce  and  home  here  to  the  offices 
In  Hawaii 

The  record  aho  sliows  that  for  i-ome  time 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  there  was  a  mail  In  the 
l'5s  Angeles  area  by  the  name  of  Werner 
riack.  P-1-a-c-k,  a  German  aliei^  who  was 
seen  frequently  in  public.  Mr.  Rohl  testified 
en  the  witness  stand  that  he  does  not  re- 
member Werner  Plack,  but  other  witnesses 
tejtifled  under  oath  that  they  had  seen  Plack 
Bnd  Mr  Rjhl  together  on  a  number  of  occa- 
siv:ns.  and  oite  witness  went  into  conslder- 
p.bL'  detail  about  an  occasion  at  a  Hollywood 
1  iitht  club  where  the  two  men  had  come  In 
ti'gether  v.irh  a  third  man.  at  which  time 
there  was  considerable  fanfare  and  ceremony 
c:\  the  part  cf  the  orchestra  leader  by  way  of 
welcime  to  Mr.  R.-hl.  The  record  shews 
that  Weiner  Plack  leii  the  United  States  and 


went  to  Japan  and  ti.ence  back  to  Geiir.any 
In  early  1941,  and  that  he  was  made  an  im- 
portant official  of  the  German  Foreign  OfRce 
In  Berlin,  and  so  far  as  the  rccjrds  show  he 
still  holds  that  pooition. 

Regarding  the  contract  on  the  Alaskan 
Highway  which  Mr.  Rohl's  company  got  in 
conjunction  witli  the  Fi  ley  Bros.  Con- 
struction Co .  the  contract  having  been 
awarded  by  Colonel  Wyman,  once  again  I 
talked  with  Mr.  E  T.  Foley,  of  that  com- 
p.:r.y,  today  and  I  have  a  signed  statement 
from  him.  He  verh.ed  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  cf  Public  Ru^d.s  d.d  start 
the  Work  on  thi.s  project  as  I  t..ld  you  la^t 
nu;ht.  but  that  Colonel  Wyman  took  the 
job  away  from  them  tc  do  it  the  Army*  own 
way.  that  Colonel  Wyman  called  In  lus  com.- 
pany.  the  Foley  Co .  which  by  the  way  Is 
some  70  years  cU\  and  enjoys  a  very  distin- 
euislsed  and  envi.ible  ent;;nc.:>r.iig  and  con- 
struciion  leputation — Cijlonel  Wyman  called 
them  111  and  told  them  that  they  were  to  do 
this  Job  cf  road  cjiistruction  and  insisted 
that  they  do  it  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Rohl's  company.  Mr.  Foley  said  that  his 
cv  mpany  wanted  to  do  the  job  alone,  with- 
out any  connection  with  Mr  Rohl's  company, 
but  that  there  wa.s  nothing  much  that  they 
co\ild  do  about  it  in  view  of  Colo:. el  'Wy- 
man's  in'-istence,  and  so  Mr.  Rohl  supplied 
the  floatinc;  equipmen.*  ba  se.'-,  and  tugs,  and 
V. h'.t-nct  for  the  vovk. 

In  March  of  this  year,  1943.  the  Foley  Co., 
accordiiig  to  tins  statement,  sot  wind  of  Mr. 
Rohl  s  biickprotind  as  a  German  alien  and 
the  fact  that  the  State  Ict^islature  investi- 
gating committee  v.,i.s  inve.^tiga'in^  him.  and 
thev  went  immtd lately  to  Edmonton  and 
told  the  Army  engineers  there  that  they 
didn't  like  the  arrangement  and  offered  to 
withdraw  from  the  comrart  The  Army  en- 
gineer officer  there  who  had  succeeded  Colo- 
nel Wyman  told  thfin  not  to  do  so.  and  It 
was  aereed  that  they  would  carry  on  and  tin- 
ish  this  -■•pur  rcKKl,  whic)i  they  have  clone, 
with  ihe  understand. :ig  that  Rohl  was  not 
to  have  any  persi  nal  connection  with  the 
work  and  w.is  not  to  be  on  the  scene  there. 
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We  have  had  some  excitement  here,  ladlrs 
and  gentlemen,  since  I  was  on  the  air  last 
night.  At  8  30  tills  morning,  the  room  In 
my  suite  at  the  hutel  here--tiie  room  In 
which  I  ordinarily  would  be  sleeping  — Mid- 
denly  became  a  blw^ting  inffrno.  It  was  coni- 
pletcly  gutted  by  fire,  and  Mr  Fred  Morn.-,  n 
my  assistant,  who  happened  to  be  ^leeplng 
there  in  my  place,  esc.iped  being  burned  to 
death  by  a  matter  of  only  a  very  few  seonds 
The  bed  in  which  he  was  sleeping  was  com- 
pletely destroyed!  wlien  he  wcike  up.  it  and 
tiie  entire  room  were  completely  a);laze  and 
his  pajamas  were  completely  burned  off  him 
By  a  miracle  he  escaped  with  only  a  few 
minor  burns.  Fortunately,  while  some^of 
our  papers  were  burned,  the  important 
papers  and  documenUs  In  this  case  were  in 
another  room  in  which  I  was  sleeping,  so 
nothing  Important  was  lo.st.  The  police  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  made  an 
investigation  and  immediately  tun.ed  the 
case  over  to  the  arson  squad  for  Investigation. 

In  Washington  tins  afternoon,  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  announced  cfB- 
cially  that  it  has  assigned  special  investi- 
gators to  the  west  coast  to  go  deeply  and 
thoroughly  into  the  c<i^e  on  which  I  have 
been  reporting  to  you  for  the  la.st  2  nights — 
the  case  of  Hans  Wilhelm  Rohl,  the  former 
German  alien  who  was  granted  American  citi- 
zenship Just  2' 2  months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
and  whose  construction  co.mpany.  under  the 
name  of  Hawaiian  Constructors,  was  given. 
Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor,  a  complete 
monopoly  on  all  secret  Army  construction 
work — air  fields  and  secret  inst-^lla'tcns  of 
every  kind — in  ine  entire  Pacific  Ocean.    The 


counsel  for  the  committee  announced  that 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  which  has 
been  granted  special  powers  to  investigate 
matters  of  this  kind,  has  had  Its  eye  on  this 
case  for  some  weeks  and  is  now  poing  to 
make  an  inten.sive  and  diligent  and  thorough 
investigation  of  every  phase  of  it.  That 
means  that  a  committee  with  Federal  powers 
of  subpenr  will  take  over  from  here  on.  and 
that  Federal  pov.-er  of  subpena  is  vitally  im- 
portant, because  there  arc  records  and  in- 
formation In  this  case  which  the  Tenncy 
committee  of  the  State  legislature  has  been 
unable  to  gtt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  an  appcintmei  t 
tomorrow  afternoon  with  cne  of  the  special 
Invebtigatcrs  for  the  Hou.-^  Military  AJfa.ra 
Committee  here  in  Lts  Angeles,  and  I  was 
requested  by  the  ccmmittce  counsel  in  Wash- 
ington today  to  gi\e  that  agent  a  complete 
fi!l-in  and  report  of  everything  I  have  been 
able  to  find  cut  in  the  matter  I  shall,  of 
course,  be  hajjpy  to  do  so.  All  of  this  means 
that  at  least  all  of  the  facts  are  going  to  be 
brought  to  light  and  that,  of  course,  is  all  I 
want  and  all  you  want. 

The  committee  announcement  today  said 
that  they  are  going  to  begin  public  hearings 
en  this  entire  matter,  looking  into  the  im- 
plications and  issues  growing  cut  of  relations 
actually  maintained  over  years  between  Col. 
Theodore  Wym.an.  Jr  .  of  the  Army  Engineers, 
and  Hans  Wilhelm  Rohl,  in  connection  with 
Government  ccjntracis  involving  the  utmost 
military  secrecy.  In  the  meantime,  the  De- 
partment of  JustiC"  in  Washington  stated 
Its  investigation  of  Mr  Rohl  is  extremely  ac- 
tive at  the  present  time  and  th.\t  it  is  pur- 
suing the  investigation  from  three  stand- 
p^jinis. 

Now.  I  have  a  lot  more  m.  terial  on  this 
case  from  the  record^  f)!  t!ie  ^late  mvesiigat- 
iiig  committee 

You  remember  from  la^t  ni^'ht  and  the 
night  bef(jre  tliat  Hans  Wilhelm  Rohl  and  his 
Rohl  Construction  Co..  a  Rohl-Connally 
Construction  Co..  Joined  with  the  W.  E. 
Callahan  Co ,  which  is  headed  by  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Mr  Paul  Grafe,  who  Is 
now  in  Edmonton.  Canada,  with  a  contract 
on  the  Canadian  Oil  Project  pipeline,  and 
that,  so  Joining,  they  formed  the  Hawaiian 
Constructors  to  which  was  given  by  Col. 
Tlieodcre  Wyman.  Jr.  a  contract  for  seme 
highly  secret  Army  work  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. This  contract  was  awarded  to  Ha- 
waiian Constructors,  in  which  Rohl  was  one 
cf  the  partners,  so  to  speak,  some  10  months 
before  Mr   Rohl  became  a  naturalized  citizen. 

As  I  said  before,  the  records  show  that  on 
the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor,  December  8.  1941. 
all  contracts  with  all  other  contractors  were 
canceled  by  the  commanding  general  In 
Hawaii,  General  Short,  acting  through  Colonel 
Wyman,  and  the  Hawaiian  Constructors  were 
given  a  complete  monopoly  on  all  Army  con- 
struction work  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Tire  record.s  show  that  Mr.  Rohl  directed 
ma-t  of  the  construction  work  in  the  island 
of  Oahu  in  tlie  Hawaiian  group,  and.  as  you 
may  recall,  at  the  time  huge  gangs  of  con- 
struction workers  were  shipped  from  the  west 
ccast  to  Hawaii  to  help  cut  in  that  work. 

I  have  before  me  tonight  the  printed 
records  of  the  sworn  testimony  taken  before 
the  State  Investigating  committee  here  in 
California,  and  I  want  to  read  for  ycu.  word 
for  word,  the  testimony  of  a  witness  by  the 
name  of  Fay  Anderson,  an  expert  electrician 
In  Santa  Monica  Calif.,  who  went  to  Hawaii 
In  one  cf  those  shiploads  of  workers  and 
staved  for  setne  months  working  for  the  Ha- 
waiian Coirstructors.  He  testified  he  knew 
Mr.  Rohl  and  Cilonel  Wyman.  too.  and  the 
record  shows  that  he  told  the  committee 
that  Colonel  Wy.-r.an  at  one  time  was  drunk 
for  5  days 

Here  ls  the  exact,  verbatim  record  cf  tl;e 
tesumcny  of  tins  v.-itness,  Ray  Ander.cn: 
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"Question.  Now.  while  you  were  over  there, 
ICr.  Anderson,  did  you  ever  have  any  occasion 
to  see  Major  Wyman  In  an  intcxicated  con- 
dition? 

"Answer.  Yes 

"Question.  Wlirn   was  that? 

"Answer.  Dtirin.g  February  and  Mr-rch.  and 
6  days  before  Cclonel  Wyman  left  his  job  he 
lay  in  the  hotel  drimk  all  the  time. 

"Question.  For  how  long? 

"Answer.  Five  days. 

"Question.  Do  ycu  know  that  cf  your  own 
persv^niJ  knowledge? 

"Answer.  Yes.  I  can  prove  It. 

"Question  Mr.  AnderKJn.  hew  do  you 
know  O^lonel  Wyman  was  Inlcxicattd  lor  5 
days? 

"Airswer.  Well.  I  saw  him  up  the.'e  three  or 
four  times  and  everyone  that  is  In  there— 
the  place  waa  run  for  that  purpose,  prac- 
tically; Japanese  girls  hang.ng  out  there 
every  night  for  that  crowd,  and  the  ones 
that  stay  In  the  main  part  of  the  hotel — you 
see.  the  hotel  is  split  up  Into  several  large 
bungalows  and  dcrmitorles  outsjde  of  the 
hotel  propf-r  was  occupied  by  Army  offlcers 
and  Colonel  Wyman. 

"Question.  Including  Colonel  Wyman? 

"Answer.  Yes 

"Question.  What  was  his  general  reputa- 
tion among  the  employees  of  Hawaiian  Con- 
structors for  sobriety? 

"Aitsv.er.  Colonel  Wyman  was  a  man  who 
liked  liquor  exceptionally  well.  He  may 
never  get  drunk,  but  he  likes  it. 

"Question.  What  do  you  mer.n.  'he  may 
never  get  diunk'? 

"Answer.  A  lot  cf  them  can  cany  a  lot  of 
llqut^r  and  ycu  don't  think  they  are  drunk. 

"Question.  But  ycu  testified  he  wi.s  drunk 
for  5  dajs. 

"Answer.  Yes,  he  was. 

"Question.  Have  you  sc -^n  people  In  an  In- 
toxicated condition  before? 

"Answer.  Oh.  yes. 

"Question.  And  that  would  be  your  opinion 
of  his  condition  during  those  5  days? 

"Answer.  Absolutely." 

Mr.  Combs,  couni-el  for  the  committee, 
asked: 

"I  think  that  Is  all.  unless  ycu  have  some- 
thing to  add  that  you  think  might  be  help- 
ful to  this  com.mittee. 

"An.swcr  Some  of  the  stuff  wouldn't  have 
anything  on  this  matter,  but  I  wish  this 
thing  could  be  brought  to  the  attention  cf 
Washlnpton. 

'Question.  We  wish  so,  too. 

"Answer.  Things  are  rotten  cut  there. 
Tliere  is  no  kidding  alDout  it.  I  was  an  Amer- 
ican. 61  years  old.  and  I  went  to  Honolulu 
With  the  Idea  of  helping  cut.  and  I  tell  ycu 
honestly  once  I  finished  that  job  there  it 
done  no  good.  I  tossed  up  a  part  there  five 
and  SIX  times  and  put  it  together.  There 
was  never  any  reason  for  It.  Charlie  Win- 
stead,  who  I  was  speaking  about,  treated  me 
fine,  but  still  down  in  the  man's  heart  he  Is 
not  an  American  in  any  sense  or  form,  be- 
cau.se  he  believes  the  Japanese  is  the  right 
fellow,  and  I  know  he  is  net.  Tb?re  isn't 
a  question  on  earth  but  eve.ything  has  been 
blocked  up  there  either  from  Washington  or 
from  some  other  position,  and  it's  abcut  time 
somebody  did  something  abctit  it.  Em- 
mons"— that  is  Genera]  Emm.ons — "is  abso- 
lutely helpless  now.  I  hear  a  let  cf  thinrs 
In  that  tunnel,  because  I  worked  in  those 
offices  with  them  while  business  was  going 
on,  and  we  he;ir  a  let  of  things  that  we  cant 
talk  about  any  place  unless  it  gcies  Into  the 
place  where  something  will  be  done  about  It. 
I  mnde  three  reports  to  G-2.  because  I  would 
walk  right  Into  them  and  talk  to  them. 
Tliey  knew  of  the  things  that  happened,  but 
there  was  never  anything  done  abcut  it. 


"Chairman  Tinnet.  Was  there  any  discus- 
sion with  reference  to  the  loyalty  of  these 
men  to  the  United  States? 

"The  WrTNEss.  I  will  tell  you  candidly,  as 
far  as  our  men  were  concerned.  Senator.  I 
don't  think  tliere  was  any  of  th?m — the  ma- 
jority of  the  men  that  went  over  there  were 
men  ever  40  years  old,  and  the  only  reason 
they  were  there  v.as  because  they  cotild  not 
take  a  gun.  I  have  been  quite  a  bit  here  In 
southern  California,  and  worked  on  these  c'  - 
fen£«  Jobs,  and  I  couldn  t  understand  why 
the  young  men  didn't  want  to  go  to  war,  but 
that  gr-.ng  of  men  that  went  there  really 
want>:rd  to  go  and  do  some  good.  Most  of 
them  were  so  dlsptisted  after  6  weeks  they 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  and  It  was  our  idea 
the  thing  was  done  With  a  parpoee  of  making 
us  di&gusicd  and  they  could  put  it  down  that 
we  wouldn't  work. 

'No A-  I  have  t>«-en  in  defense  work  since 
Dfcenibfcr  of  last  year  with  the  Idea  of  try- 
ing te>  help  cut.  I'm  an  electrician,  and  a 
gocd  one,  I  have  a  contracLoi  s  license  in  thi* 
State  and  I  knew  what  I  am  doing,  and  when 
you  turn  around  and  find  things  like  that,  it 
hurts  down  deep,  because  you  know  that  cer- 
tain men  for  m.oney  or  oOrer  reason  are  ce- 
stioymg  the  morale  of  the  workers. 

"Ciiiiirman  Tenney.  What  I  mean  was,  Mr. 
Anderson,  is  there  any  retiection  or  opini;  n 
expresstd  in  reference  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
men  who  were  in  charge  cf  this  work? 

"Tlie  Witness.  The  men  out  there  thour,ht 
Wyman  and  the  whole  gang  ought  to  be  shot. 
"Chairman  Tenney.  Do  ycu  know  that  of 
your  own  knowledge? 
"The  WrTNEss.  Yes,  I  do. 
"The  Ch.mhman.  And  upon  what  did  they 
base  that  particular  opinion? 

"The  Witness.  The  accusation  of  them. 
We  couldn't  get  paid:  we  couldn't  get  our 
overtnne;  wo  couldn't  get  nothing  at  ail. 
We  w-uld  pet.  'This  is  a  new  set-up.  This  is 
this  and  that  is  that.'  and  other  things.  One 
man  told  me  out  of  his  mouth  that  we  were 
at  sea  4  days  before  they  knew  we  were  com- 
ing and  they  dtdn  t  know  how  many  men 
were  coming  uiitil  we  actually  landed. 

"Chcirman  Teni.ty.  I  am  referring  more 
spcciflaallv  to  the  progress  of  the  work  and 
the  way  that  was  cr.rrled  on. 

"The  Witness  The  v.'ork  has  dragged:  they 
will  be  another  year.  They  have  moved  hills 
and  mc\ed  them  back  again,  and  they  have 
filled  holes  and  dug  them  out  again,  and  I 
swear  that  runway,  from  what  I  can  hear 
about  it,  at  Bellows  Field,  has  been  dene  a 
dozen  times. 

"Chaimnn  Tevnet  Do  you  think  It  has 
been  done  Intentionally? 

"The  Witness  I  do.  I  honestly  believe 
that  It  is  IntenMcnal.  After  the  Battle  cf 
Midway,  It  was  a  great  thing  while  It  hap- 
pened, and  these  planes  came  in  and  out 
of  there  for  3  days.  We  needed  the  fields, 
but  they  weren't  ready.  They  sent  a  man 
here  to  be  superintendent  who  belonged  to 
the  Musicians'  Union.  Local  No.  47.  They 
put  him  on  the  Job  and  they  shipped  him 
home  qfter  3  days. 

"Chairman  Tek-nty.  What's  his  name? 
"Th"  Witness    I  will  think  of  It  In  a  min- 
ute.    Hi.s  name  Is  on  the  tip  of  my  tongtie 
Gcing  ever  en  the  boat  he  sent  for  me.    He 
was  m.aklng  up  a  gang. 

"Chaiinian  Tenney.  You  can't  recall  his 
name  ? 

"The  Witness  Not  Just  now.  He  worked 
for  the  Abbott  Kinney  Co.  In  1921  as  a  main- 
tenance electrician.  From  there  he  went 
Into  a  dance  band  and  carried  a  card  In 
Musicians'  Local  Union  No   47. 

'  Chairman  Tenney.  I  think  that  Is  all, 
Mr.  Andcrs'^n.  We  thank  you  very  much  for 
coming  before  this  committee. 

"Tlie  Witness.  I  hope  you  can  do  some- 
thing about  it." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF    MAS8ACHVSETT8 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TEE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  7,  1943 

Mr.  WALSH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Pre.'^ident,  I  ask  permission  to  have  In- 
.seried  in  the  Record  an  important  and 
timely  ?.ddrer.s  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  James  Forrcstal,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  on  November  23 
discussing  contract  termination  and 
related  .'subjects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Contract  termination,  which  you  have 
asked  me  to  discusi  today  is  only  one  as- 
pect of  the  problem  create  '  by  the  rtiurn  of 
segments  of  Americau  industry  to  normal 
Bctivitits. 

It  is  a  subject  which  I  approach  with  re- 
lucance  because  any  discussion  cf  it  :.  bound 
to  carry  the  implication  that  the  war.  If  in  t 
over,  at  least  is  so  close  to  being  over  that 
we  can  afford  to  relax  the  intensity  of  our 
efforts  and  coast  to  victory.  That  is  not  the 
cas". 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  now  sure  of  victory 
but  th'  e  may  be  and  probably  will  be  a  hard 
and  trp:;lc  road  to  that  victory.  It  ts  right 
and  proper  tha*  ve  should  begin  planning  lor 
the  heavy  task  of  swift  reconversion  of  indus- 
try '  I  tar  prod'.iction.  but  it  would  be  truly 
traric.  ingratitude  to  our  fiih.ing  men.  If 
our  preoccupations  with  these  problems,  were 
to  reh  X  the  drive  of  management  and  labor 
for  the  war  prcKl'iction  which  we  still  need. 

The  fact  is  that  the  great  Indtistrial  giant 
which  is  America,  always  capable  of  miracles 
In  the  past,  has  aj-ain  done  the  miraculous. 
To  the  astonishment  of  our  enemies,  we 
have  sv^ung  from  an  economy  of  peacetime 
production  to  an  all-out  effort  for  war  in  a 
space  of  time  they  did  not  believe  possible. 
With  giant  stiidcs,  we  have  made  up  the  lead 
which  the  Gf  itins  and  the  Japancus  had 
acquired  in   10  years  of  war  planning. 

Th?  speed  with  v.hich  we  have  built  since 
Dectmbtr  1941.  is  properly  evidenced  I  •  the 
growth  of  the  Navy  Itself.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  announced  labt  spring  tlift  the 
number  of  combalr.nt  vessels  to  be  built  tlis 
year  would  be  equal  to  our  combatant  Navy 
in  beinr  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  He 
soon  will  be  able  to  announce  that  v.e  have 
fulfilled  that  foiecast  ahead  of  schedule. 
That  prori.gious  r.cnievcmeut  was.  of  coarie. 
only  po"«ible  because  cf  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can Uidustiy  had  geared  itself  totally  for 
total  war. 

Our  basic  raw  material  situation  is  well  in 
hand.  Aluminum,  magnesium,  copper,  alley 
steel,  and  other  basic  materials  which  were  a 
problem  to  us  a  year  ago,  are  no  longer 
troublescmc  except  in  a  few  semlproce^ed 
ferms.  I  shou'd  sry  with  the  excsptions  cf 
carbon  steel  and  cf  the  ball  bearing  and  drop 
forging  industr.cs.  where  we  still  have  de- 
ficiencies,  there   are  lew   problems. 

Also,  certain  ph.ises  of  the  war  have  undfr- 
gone  changrs.  Tae  curbing  of  the  sub- 
marine m-enace.  the  elimination  of  Italy  as 
an  enemy,  the  shtfting  of  emphasis  have 
indicated  changes  In  cur  production  pro- 
gram. Also  changes  in  strategy  and  tcctirs 
have   brought   cert.'^iin   clianges   in   weapons. 

All  cf  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
beginning  to  have  changes  In  cnrra-ti — 
sometimes  outright  cancelations,  scmctimes 
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^__A^+>38*.'-j*..'.  :j  oJ  oi-e  form  ct  w.-y.p  r.  fT  fcjp- 

"      f  .;•    t  r    af.o'.h*-.'        I    like    li    v.;. a*,    y    j    are 

:r 'rrf*-*^  In  hearir.g  about  t-dav  is.    What 

•  T'  .  if  fr  t  Kh  ror.'rar'.  TTri.i.'.ati^r.^  or 
f    ;  ■  7«.   »n'l  ul'irr.a'eiy  Jor  :he  re'^irr.  '.':;  the 

It  wrriit'J  to  rr.e  that  l;.e  n.-.'^t  u.»'-f'j! 
cj\ir»e,  from  your  point  ol  ^.fw,  uou.d  Vj« 
to  ou::j'i*  various  ttepfc  that  are  h«:ng  con- 
fjder«l  tjoth  :n  the  execut;ve  ar.d  le;;.vl^*. :ve 
'  •  ■  1  '::  Tlif  Oo'. '•rr.rri'-r.'.  h'*><~tiu>;e  b^^th 
■  '  wiil  ha-. e  a  har.d  u\  »n:it  ':r.ally 
»  .'  < '  u^  a  pion  f'-r  coi.tratt  tf-riniziation. 
I..'..  )■  fi.»r>*al  ere  I  snaM  ta)!:  t-b'rjt  the 
ni»^,tion  oJ  contracvi  Jor  t'-ni'.;.'.at'.',:;.  the 
n.e'h  d  '-■:  fl;.ariCial  s^ttlerr.er.t  a:. 'J  the  dis- 
po«al  of  ••irplui  materials  and  fac'.Ut;-- 

In  th*"  ai't  pls-c".  I  th.nk  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  \i\ftr  U  ifi-Ji»fral  agreement  on  a  cer.'ral 
■,.•>•'■{  •■)  rt  p  ;;(!»•«  on  c'jr:irnct  term.na- 
t  1.  lfi'.-->  his  be^:i  sugj,'e**-«*<i  by  the  K"na*.<! 
Pij*-'  Wjr  Policy  Committee,  the  Hou.se  Sfr.a'.l 
IJa  '..fn-:  C  .-r.rr.i'r^e  the  Hou.i*-  ar.d  Sei'n'e 
Mili'a"v  Afair*  Committee*,  ar.d  Th»  War 
and  Na.y  Depirtruei.to  Under  Mr  Bernara 
Baruch.  acr:i  ;;  ff>r  Mr  Ju-tire  B:r:r".  the 
maj''>r  prf)cur»-Tr.ent  »(?encles  nlrer-dy  are 
wt)  Vcin'<  Jointly  to  evolve  uniform  prac'lcfs 
)u  ci-J!;i:.i{  v.';'h  term:riat!on.  The  prV.rj 
evolved  of  ro'irfce.  in  the  last  analyi^  mu^t 
b»"  .'ip{.l;»d   by  the  contracting  age-n'/ic- 

I  M>  \:.'  to  pau*e  h'^re  for  a  momfnt  lo  'ay 
that  It  1%  xny  belief  that  the  ultimate  pattern 
to  b*  loilowtd  la  cai.ctlatlor.s  will  have  to 
tvolve  ou  a  prsujir.atic  basia.  that  i».  on  ex- 
P'r:er  c  •  atCTinriulated  aa  v.e  ro  aloi.f?  The 
^i«  Army  nirendy  ha*,  accumulated  a  grx;d  deal 
of  u' h  •  xfj.-ri'-nce  in  the  handling  of  the 
%A.(iO0<iO').(jiJO  in  contracts  which  it  has  tor- 
n  Mijffd  and  we  are  in  the  prot»>s  of  acqu.r- 
iri^  M  ^  .od  oeal  oursel'.ej  in  the  desiroytr 
jM-ort  rurtn.imciit. 

I  thi.  k  Mr.  BaiUfh  and  u:  dcr  h.rn  Mr 
Ha:.cfx  k  bo'h  resp^jnsible  to  Mr.  Justice 
IV.inei  m  ihp  Offlce  of  War  Mobilization 
hhare  th.h  T'.e*  and  that  both  will  be  re- 
h.(i.nn'  to  anno'unce  a  detailed  blueprint  r.f 
llifir  plr-n^  but  w.ll  rather  be  Inclined  to  let 
such  u  blucpuiit  evolve  out  of  experience. 

So  far  as  the  order  of  cancel.itioii  of  con- 
tracts It  concern»*d  I  think  it  i«  the  general 
r  in.-.en.stii  that  cancelations  bhoUld  occur 
llr-^t  in  plant.'?  which  can  be  rtconverted  to 
civilian  prtKluction.  gradually  conceiitra ting 
war  p:c'-luction  !n  Governm»  nt-owned  plantj 
'Ih.8  prfic'jjle.  of  cotirse.  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed at  the  expei.>*e  of  efBciei.cy  a!>.d  inui-t 
n'l'^o  be  m  jdihfd  in  areas  of  labor  hhortage. 
The  War  Dej.artment,  for  exampl?  ha.s  cut 
bai_k  ILrt  tank  program  by  canceling  c<.inlract3 
held  by  railroad  equipment  plant*  Thi<.  cur- 
r:«"»  '  Mt  In  practic  a  p<jl!cy  stated  bv  Judge 
Pittrt^ii  before  the  Houte  Small  Business 
Committee  He  proposed  cancelation  f\rst 
of  contracts  held  by  "prlvatelv  owned  plants 
ii"?  mrinaiiy  engaged  in  produc'ion  of  a 
military  character  in  order  to  facilitate  re- 
conversion to  civilian  production  "  In  other 
v.';d^.  tlie  War  Departmint.  In  cutting  back 
!••.  tank  program.  Insofar  as  possible,  can- 
c  led  coi;traotb  in  private  concerns,  thereby 
I'lmiv.ai^  those  Industries  to  return  to  their 
I.'  rmal  production  uf  railway  equipment. 

The  o.'ily  pn  gram  upon  which  the  Navy 
hi»  Iiad  to  cut  back  In  major  degree  has  been 
dPitro,rr  escort  construction  In  which  can- 
•  "Ittti.fis  ti  a  tibial  (,f  about  |il400  000.COO 
have  l>.rn  put  Info  effect  In  these  cancela- 
t.'  u*  »e  endeavored  to  have  the  reUuctlrns 
made  in  the  shipyards  of  lowerl  efficiency  and 
in  aroai  such  as  the  Pacific  cci'st,  where 
there  v.as  a  lab<<r  shortage. 

ftom  the  Navy  point  of  view  our  first  In- 
ttreai  w  that  we  shall  have  the  n^'ht  to  make 
(  ar  cuta  with  those  concerns  which  have 
fiven  u.*  the  least  efficient  and  most  costly 
prijductioii  I  may  say  In  passing  that  we 
brr  concerned  more  and  more  with  the  ques- 
t  ',n  of  cost  Under  the  pres-sure  cf  the  dan- 
t    3  w.ih  which  we  were  confronted  in  this 


[    j:;>'oaI    •■•aT.   our  param-'junt   concern   In   the 

j    pas-  2  3   years  Yiui  U-n  lo  eet  cut  the  ships 

'    fcnd  t;.»  p:-A.-.?--  atic  th-  gur.i  tliat  o'or  &gl:t.ng 

i    men  need      With  this  £r?t  necessity  en  the 

j    w;-y   to  tu'.fJ'rr.cr.t,    ve  tre  nox  Btk.r^   the 

\    vho'.e  Naval  Erabliihment  to  ?:ve  the  mc;l 

Inte.'.-.ve  sti;dy  to  cost*      Insofar  &s  we  can. 

v.e  projx.se  t'j  reAard  th'^'^e  »ho  have  brought 

costs    dcv.n    even    v.h:!e    responding    to    oar 

sf  ady   and   undent   pre^iure   for  produc' :cn 

One  of  the  biggest  jobs  will  be  synchroniZ- 

:r:-4  th*  re«-umpticn  of  production  of  civilian 

gccd'^    v.r.h    w.:ir-contri;Ci    termination       As 

^ou  have  %een  in  'h?  nc-A'=papers.  we  now  are 

•-xp'.-rif-ncn:?   in   \^a«hington  a  new  wave  of 

rrqu-^-t*-   for  reopen. ng  civiiian  plants,  and. 

fv^c'iu-se  It  IS  related  to  v;'r-contract  terniina- 

tlon   I  should  like  to  di^rss  it  briefly 

In  1041  'he  pred'cessor  agencies  of  the  War 
Prrxiucion  Ecii-d  rn  which  the  Navy  Is 
r'pr»'»*!;'ed,  b»-?:in  curtailing  civilian  produc- 
xi'-'p.  by  a  .seiies  of  order*  limiting  or  prohiblt- 
l.Mij  the  ou'put  of  certain  end  items  and  by 
another  j-'-r.es  con.%erving  the  u^  of  critical 
raw  marenai.*!.  The  limitation  orders  are 
k!:o.\n  as  '  L  ordf-rs."  and  about  300  of  them 
are  nov.-  out.s'ar  d.ii^  Th??  conservation 
0!d»-rs  are  c<il>d  "M  cd'-r*.  '  sr.d  there  are 
pno  .her  300  of  th'm  Tiiev  cover  'he  v. hole 
g.mr.!'  of  :ndus-r:al  jiroducMcn. 

Perhaps  In  vie^.-  of  the  raw  material  situa- 
tif  n  whch  I  mentioned  and  the  termination 
of  war  con*^racis.  the  tim»^  hfs  come  to  revie.v 
th'-t.e  orders  in  the  light  of  foreseeable  condi- 
tions If  this  reex.im:ration  Is  condiicr^"d  it 
fehiiuld  not  aroufe-'  too  great  hope  for  the  re- 
turn of  bu'-ii.fvs  as  Uiua^  TTiere  ar<^  'hiee 
limit. r.i<  factors  and  one  i:nmu-able  prin- 
cipie  bv  which  rev.val  of  civilian  production 
mu-t  abide      The  three  limiting  factor-:  arei 

1  T.'.e  military  demand  fur  materials  next 
year  appu.-ently  wiil  Le  as  la.'-ge  as  it  was  this 
year  TiiC  Na-.y  piogran  wi!l  be  about 
S.UiOO  (X,0  COO  l.ir'.'f^r  in  1344  than  m  1343 
Tiif  Army  program,  which  ;s  now  bein^  te- 
.su.voyed  may  pos.  ibiy  b*-  .smaller  by  about 
tlic  s.->me  amount,  making  the  total  A.my- 
Navy  demands  for  1944  virtually  unchanged 
from  1943  If  m.  re  civilian  production  is 
fea-sible  In  rj44  it  will  be  bec.iuse  of  In- 
creased material  suppllc  ,  not  because  of 
m.irked:y  lower  militi.ry  requirements.  The 
v.ar  1>  not  fiver 

2  .Although  raw  niat'>i:ai  supplies  may  be 
ea  icr  next  ye.ir.  liie  sup;jly  of  some  fabri- 
cated c  >rnponents  still  will  be  tight.  The 
impact  of  shortages  still  mu-l  be  borne  by 
the  civ.lian  economy,  not  by  the  military 
program.  .Mthou^h  we  may  have  enough 
-slieet  steel  to  make  refritterators  In  1944.  we 
still  may  hiclt  su.Tic.ent  motors  and  bearincs 
We  cannot  take  mitrrs  out  of  landing  tiait 
or  boiirin^i  out  of  aircr.ift  engines  Just  be- 
tau^e  we  h.avc  aheet  steel  with  which  to  make 
refriBcr. Iters. 

3  L.ibor  is  at  present  the  controlling  fac- 
tor in  production.  Civilir.n  production  can- 
not he  resumed,  c.en  though  raw  materials 
and  component.s  are  available  if  it  would 
suci:  needed  labor  awav  fr^m  v.nr  plants. 
This  problem  is  not  solved  merely  by  plac- 
ing civilian  pioduct.on  ouuide  the  labor 
shorta^'e  urca.s.  Even  though  civilian  pro- 
duction Is  placed  in  a  surplus  labor  area  like 
Scranton,  the  reopLuiln^  of  Jobs  tliere  may 
d.aw  bacl<  home  fioni  Pitisbur;^h  men  and 

,  Women  whom  the  w,  r  pianti  In  P.tcsburgh 
caniut   afTord   to  lose.     Vory   careful   prot?c- 

:  tion  of  war  plant  labn-  supply  tvill  be  neces- 
sary. 

The-e  are  the  three  lim;  ir.j  factn:-s  on  r?- 

■  l:i.Tlng  the  "L"  and  "M"  orders.  The  prin- 
ciple underlying  them  Is  simply  thisi 

War  demands  must   come   first   until   the 
dnv  of  victory. 

I  P.eccnlly  the  Navy  had  diiliculty  pUcinq  an 
order  fur  Nav7  .shirts  and  pants.  Cloth. ng 
manufacturers,   busy   with   civilian    business 

t  and  conscious  of  pieemptltig  post -war  m.ir- 
kets.  we.ent  inie.c-::.:ed.     S.m.larly  the  N.-.v 

I    li.is  h.id  trouble  buying  tcr^-e  ;u  time  to  luvct 


Its  neccs  tecause  textile  m.lls.  released  from 
wool  restilctlons  and  bii5;ly  Epinning  civilian 
textiles  were  reluctant  lo  fil!  tiie  Na-.-,  s  or- 
der— even  though  it  bcre  a  W  P  B  prior. 'y 
rating — until  next  year. 

We  cannot  fight  a  war  In  our  £p:.e  t.nie 
We  cannot  fight  a  war  and  have  bti.'ine.  s  as 
U-':ual  We  want  no  return  of  too  little  and 
too  late.  Army  and  Navy  orders  must  be 
fiJied  promptly  and  completely. 

You  doubtless  all  read  the  new.=.pap?r3' 
reference  to  the  apparent  ccn^ict  fcefwe-'n 
the  Comptroller  Generals  OfSce  and  the 
Wur  I>epartment  en  the  method  r*  hartdllng 
finmcial  se't'cTient  of  frminat^d  c  ntracts. 
The  General  Accountin?  Office,  cf  winch  the 
Comptroller  General.  Mr  Llnd-ay  Warren, 
is  the  head,  took  the  view  that  settlement 
wculd  have  to  be  accomplished  by  precise 
auditing  The  War  Department  took  the 
view,  which  we  share,  that  termination 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with  en  a  bu-ir.ess 
basis,  that  i.s.  more  or  less  by  the  same  tausi- 
n?M  methods  of  negotiation  by  which  the 
contracts  were  originally  entered  into. 

My  own  gue«s  Is  that  there  are  not  enough 
accountants  in  the  world,  let  alone  this 
country,  to  apply  an  accuntin^  app:o..ch  to 
th?  termlnaticn  problem  without  causing 
something  approximately  paralysis  of  .Ameri- 
can business  for  several  years.  Mr.  Warren 
is  a  reasonable  man  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  ci^mie  to  the  sme  ccnclusi.jn  as  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  develops 

Jrlore  recently,  the  su3gestion  ha-  been  ad- 
vanced that  the  cciitractor  be  peiir.i**ed  to 
appeal  the  settlement  arrived  at  w.th  'his 
procurement  agency  to  an  Independent 
tribunal.  1  personally  have  some  rssorva- 
tlons  about  the  practicality  of  a  special  ap- 
peal— aside  from  the  normal  one  to  the 
courts — bu*  probsbly  the  desires  cf  con- 
t'actcrs,  who  wcu'd  have  to  bear  the  delay 
and  expense  cf  an  cppeal.  should  b?  c_n- 
trolling 

This  question  of  methcd  cf  settlement  !s 
linked  up  to  seme  extent  with  the  question 
of  how  war  contractors  are  to-be  financed  in 
the  Interval  between  cancelation  e.nc;  th.e 
final  clean-up  of  their  accounts. 

One  Instrument  to  be  used,  obviously.  Is 
loans  by  the  governmental  anrnc:»>s  to  con- 
tractors. In  general  It  has  been  agreed  that 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans  to  the  contractors 
during  the  settlement  period.  A.s  you  know, 
both  the  Army  and  Navy,  operating  under 
limited  legal  authorny.  are  now  Euirantee- 
Ing  loans  for  this  purpcse  and  have  asked 
more  specific  auth  Tization.  The  Navv  has 
authorized  or  is  can.sldering  $23  000  000  cf 
such  guaranties. 

But  loans  in  themselves  do  not  solve  the 
problem  becau.se  the  loan  stiil  stands  as  an 
obligation  which  must  be  met.  A  sec  ;nd 
expedient  therefore  Is  necessary— hnmediate 
payment  of  a  part  of  the  sum  claimed  by  the 
contractor.  The.'e  is  agreement  that  partial 
advance  payments  must  be  made  pendinu 
final  settlement,  but  legislation  epecificallv 
authorizing  such  payments  has  yet  to  be 
enacted.  Senator  Mirji.ay,  chairman  cf  th.- 
Small  Business  Comnnttee  cf  the  .Senate  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Military  AfTairs  Com- 
mittee, has  shown  great  interest  in  this  prob- 
lem, as  have  the  members  of  the  Truman 
committee.  Senator  M;-rr*y'3  proposal  Is 
that  the  .services  be  required  to  pay  a  con- 
tractor 75  percent  of  his  cl.iim  as  soon  as  it 
Is  Died,  but  the  Army  and  Navy  have  not 
concurred  as  yet  In  compulsory  advance  pay- 
ments. 

Dealing  with  subcontractors  will  be  one  of 
the  most  difHcult  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  final  clearing  up  of  the  bu-iness  pnd 
financial  aspects  of  the  war.  The  scope  and 
size  cf  this  problem  can  possibly  best  be 
visualized  when  I  tell  you  tinu  Gener.:l  Mo- 
tors alone  has  In  excess  of  19  0,;0  &;  nan.ta 
subcontractors.  It  Is  our  hope  that  we  can 
come  to  some  arrangement  with  sucii  con- 
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cerns  as  these  to  hun.die  the  subcontractor 
problem  for  us.  Here  again  I  believe  there 
are  not  enough  traineil  accountants  In  the 
world  for  us  to  deal  directly  with  eaclr  sub- 
contractor. I  believe  we  shall  have  to  rely 
upcn  the  trained  oriianiiuitions  of  the  larye 
prune  contrp.ctors  m  order  to  come  to  speedy 
and  equitable  arrangements  with  our  sub- 
coi:  tractors. 

It  is  important  to  prime  contractor.,  that 
settlements  should  be  speedy,  because  in 
many  cnsfs  the  subcontractors  are  the  sup- 
pliers of  accescories  lor  the  prime  contractors 
in  normnl  limes.  It  is  equally  impor.r.nl  to 
them  and  their  tubcontractcr  sujiphers  to 
see  that  they  do  not  become  I:  voived  in  a 
welter  of  financial  contioversy  witli  the  Gcv- 
ernincnt. 

We  are  exploring  the  possibility— after  the 
cet-sation  of  hostilities — for  over-all  sett  le- 
nient on  a  company  basis,  rather  than  con- 
tract by  contract.  These  over-rJl  settlements 
would  be  handled  by  the  btr\ice  with  the 
dominant  contractual  interest.  Sucli  con- 
solidated settlements  m.glit,  to  some  extent, 
ameliorate  the  subcontractors'  sinnition.  and 
still  other  helpful  measures  may  be  evolved. 

American  industry  cannot  stand  a  pro- 
lonited  delay  in  settling  its  war  contracts 
Five  automobile  companies,  wliicli  in  19J9 
had  $3.30  of  current  as-ets  for  every  dollar 
of  current  linbiUties.  had  by  the  end  of  1942 
only  $1.96  of  current  a.s.:ets  for  e\ery  dtillar 
of  current  indebtedness.  Ten  manufacturing 
companies  in  the  electrical,  steel,  rtibber.  and 
otner  industries,  with  $4  26  of  current  a.s.scts 
tor  evcrv  dolLtr  of  current  liabilities  in  1339, 
now  have  only  fl.R'l  Industry  has  insuf- 
ficient fat  on  which  to  live  during  a  pro- 
longed thawing:  out  of  frozen  war  contracts. 

Another  a.>-pect  of  the  termination  and  re- 
conversion probl.  m  is  the  disposition  of  sur- 
plus stocks  of  material.  Generally  speakins 
onr  view  In  the  Navy  is  that  this  should  be 
bundled  as  f'.)llov,'s: 

That  each  department  concerned  should 
certify  what  stocks  of  nialenala  or  of  fini.shed 
products  it  regards  as  unnecesFary  for  its 
program.  When  so  certified,  the  items  theni- 
solvos  should  be  turned  over  to  some  other 
Federal  atiency,  which  sh  nild  handle  the 
public  sale  or  disposition  The  N.ivy  want.s 
to  retain  the  right  to  certify  what  is  surplus 
to  its  needs.  Once  that  is  done,  the  Navy 
would  prefer  to  havj  the  responsibility  for 
dis;',o-ition   given   to  somerine  else. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  consider  i;C- 
ciiinulating  out  of  our  surplus  war  mat<  iial.s 
a  stock  pile  of  critical  raw  materi.il-^.  espccialy 
those  v^hlch  are  not  produced  wi^Lin  otir  con- 
tinental limits,  a."^  well  as  these  domestic 
items  the  production  of  which  cannot  be 
quickly  accelerated.  Possession  of  these  cri- 
tical materials,  together  with  certain  facili- 
ties I  shall  mention,  wnil  be  our  b'  st  insurance 
at-a.nst  a  future  need  lor  tlicni. 

There  is  another  as;)ect  of  the  reconver- 
sion problem  in  which  I  know  you.  In  com- 
mon with  every  ether  citizen,  hns  a  vital 
interest — the  question  of  what  is  gomtt  to 
happen  to  the  $15,000,000,000  of  jtew  facili- 
ties built  for  war  prodoctl.n.  Tnls  is  a  prob- 
lem obviously  charged  with  the  most  pro- 
found Implications  for  tlie  future  of  the 
cotintry.  As  lor  m.\self,  and  I  urn  speaking 
purely  &f  a  private  individual  now  although 
I  shall  do  all  In  my  power  to  advocate  this 
point  of  view  in  the  Cxovfrnmcnt,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  each  of  th-se  plants,  insofar  as 
IS  possible,  should  be  returned  to  the  national 
ec(Miomy  for  private  ownersiiip  and  operation, 
with    this    one    qualification; 

That  the  Navy  shr.uid  retain  a-  permanent 
parts  of  its  arsenal  th0:re  special  p. ants  which 
it  seems  essential  to  both  peace  and  war- 
time operation  cf  the  Navy.  I  refer  to  large 
<>rc!nance  plants  like  tho^e  at  Detroit.  Louis- 
ville, and  Canton,  tnrpedo  pian.ts  like  those 
at  Hicnland  Park  and  St  L^^uis.  aircraft  en- 
gine p'anis  like  t*Te  oi  e  i.t  Kan-as  Cny.  am- 
munition   handling    and    storage    faculties. 


and   In  some   instances   repair  facilities  for 
its  ship.;. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  method  by  which 
other  facilities  should  be  di -posed  of.  the 
picblem  Is  not  simple.  To  help  deal  with  it. 
we  in  the  Na'.-y  have  prepared  a  factual  state- 
ment of  each  facility  whicii  we  either  own 
directly  or  for  which  we  have  advanced 
money  through  the  I>efense  Plant  Corpora- 
tion. 

In  many  cases  contractual  relations  en- 
tered into  between  the  contractor  and  the 
Government  will  prevail.  Tire  problem  Is 
leart  difficult  where  there  Is  a  single  wholly 
Government-financed  plant  built  as  an  en- 
tity or  as  a  self-contained  addition  to  an  . 
existing  facility. 

In  these  Instances,  the  contracts  usually 
piovide  that  contractors  who  now  lease  or 
oprraie  the  Government -owned  facilities 
have  the  first  option  to  purchase  them,  espe- 
cially if  tho.'^e  facilities  happen  to  be,  as  thry 
frequently  are.  on  land  owned  by  the  com- 
pany. If  the  contractor  docs  not  exercise 
his  option,  the  Government  usually  has  a 
secondary  option  to  purchase  the  land  from 
the  coniiDctor  If  neither  of  the  options  is 
exercised,  then  the  Givfinment  tisually  is 
obliged  to  remove  tlie  facilities  f.-om  the 
contractor's   land. 

But  the  so-called  scrambled  plants  pre- 
sent a  definite  problem — that  is.  plants 
where  we  in.-t ailed  machinery  which  became 
more  or  less  an  integral  part  of  an  existing 
factory  operation  We  realized  at  the  tlm.e 
the  complexities  that  would  result  from  such 
scrambled  Instnllations.  but  they  were  neces- 
sary in  terms  of  economy  of  time  and  of 
management  personnel 

For  example:  We  have  made  rather  ex- 
tensive installations  in  the  plants  of  Gen- 
eral E'ectric  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  fire-control  apparatus  and  other 
ordnance  items.  By  doing  so  we  were  able 
to  avoid  construction  of  new  buildings  and 
to  utilize  existing  personnel  in  that  com- 
pany: had  a  completely  new  plant  beon  built 
It  would  have  meant  a  greater  outlay  of 
money,  more  time  to  complete,  aiid  an  addi- 
tional s*afT  rf  executives  and  technicians. 
What  we  have  done  with  General  Electric 
has  been  done  also  in  many  other  ciicerns 
throughout  the  country — General  Motors. 
Ch.'vsier,  Westlnghouse,  Fairbanks  Morse — 
lo  n.'ime  a  few. 

One  of  the  great  tasks  of  reconversion  will 
be  the  speet'y  clearing  out  of  these  scrambled 
fe.ciUties.  To  clear  tills  machinery  frum  the 
floors  of  the  plants  ccincerncd  with  the  great- 
est po.s.sib!e  speed  is  obvioti^^iy  cf  utmost  im- 
portance and  points  up  again  in  a  reallv  defi- 
nite way  the  necessity  cf  dealing  with  this 
whole  problem  on  a  practical  bu'-nness  basis 
of  negotiation  rather  than  by  delayed  ar.d 
precise  accounting. 

Th"  ;e  problems  of  contract  termination  are 
only  a  fcv  of  the  gri-it  eiu'^stinns  which  will 
press  f(ir  answers  when  the  war  ends.  We 
will  have  a  whole  array  of  problems  In  hu- 
man relations,  includine  emploj-ment  for 
19.0C0  OOO  persons  and  rehabilitation  of  vet- 
erans who  have  been  disabled  or  who  have 
simply  spent  2  or  3  years  of  their  lives  in  a 
world  very  diflerent  from  that  of  normal 
peacet.m.e. 

H  iwever.  m.y  talk  today  is  confined  to  some 
of  the  business  aspects  of  the  end  of  the 
war.  and  I  can  sum  up  what  I  have  said  In 
the  fo' lowing  three  points: 

1.  When  programs  are  cut  back,  the  first 
contracts  to  be  canceled  should  be  those  in 
plants  which  can  be  easily  converted  to  civil- 
ian production,  with  due  regard  to  rewarding 
low-cost  efficiency  in  war  prcxluctlon  and  to 
alleviating  labor  shortages.  Although  some 
resum.pt ion  of  civilian  prcxluctlon  may  be 
possible,  lulfillment  of  war  orders  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  primary  responsibility  of  in- 
dustry until  the  day  of  victory. 

2  Because  speed  is  vital,  financial  settle- 
meiit  ol  terminated  contracts  should  be  ue- 


gotlated  by  the  procurement  agency  which 
placed  the  contiactfi.  and  the  settlement 
sho'Uld  not  be  subject  to  later  review  except 
fi  r  fraud.  Primary  responsibility  for  settling 
terminated  subcontracts  probably  oiufit  fall 
upon  prime  contractors. 

'J.  Afier  the  accumulation  of  a  prudent  re- 
str.e  ef  facilities  and  materials  for  our  na- 
tional defense,  all  surplus  materials  and  fa- 
cilnies  should  be  turned  over  to  a  central 
ajjeiicy  fur  di.-posltion  to  private  owner*. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Pvt.  Morris  Apple- 
baum  by  Herman  Goldstein 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  7,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  tho  Record  a  very  beautiful 
and  .stirring  poem  b.v  Herman  Goldstein, 
written  in  Africa  by  this  soldier  in  tribute 
tn  the  memory  of  his  comrade.  Morris 
Applobaum,  one  of  the  brave  members  of 
the  expeditionary  force  in  Africa  who 
was  killed  in  action  at  the  front  while 
fiphtlnei  for  our  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
w.i.<5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn, 
as  follows: 

j  'MORr.IS  APPLEBAUM  "  WAS  HIS  NAM! 

(Written  September  14.  1943.  in  memory  of 
Morn,-;  Aj^plebaum  by  Herman  "Skinny" 
finldstein  in  Afucai 

Years  aso.  when  I  Joined  the  "Y," 

I  was  frail,  meek,  qtiiet,  and  shy; 

I  wanted  to  be  like  other  boys. 

To  play  each  sport  with  excellent  poise! 

F  ich  ycr  th.erc  was  basketball 

To  fili  tl^e  spotlight  in  the  full; 

Antonc  tlie  other  sports  I  learned, 

Tli.it  wu.^  one  for  which  I  yearnedl 

Oh   h! w  I  lonfed  to  mi-.ke  the  team. 
Fur  me  alone.  t!ie  crowd  would  scream; 
Eiu  eaf  h  year  I  w:is  too  young. 
On  r.ldcr  men  the  burden  hung! 
And  yet.  that  did  not  get  me  down, 
1  kept  on  tr\  mg  and  ne'er  did  frown; 
For  I  l;r.d  spirit,  courage,  will, 
To  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill! 

When  finally  I  did  make  the  team, 
rty  lieart  was  like  a  radiant  beam; 
For  rny  efforts  were  not  for  nought, 
I.Iy  final  coal  had  b«-en  wrought! 
I  h.ad  made  the  "Y"  team. 
It  had  come  true,  my  pleasant  dream; 
The  caure  for  this,  III  tell  you  now, 
Eeiore  I  eat  my  noonday  chow! 

My  inspiration  was  a  gallant  man 

V.i'h  a  sturdy  body  and  a  summer  tan; 

".Morris  Applebaum"  was  his  name, 

Tne  'Y's  •  cho.ce  for  their  hall  of  fame; 

He  was  one  to  look  up  to. 

For  he  was  Just,  and  right,  and  true; 

His  traits   pius  his  excellent  skill 

Were  things  that  gave  the  crowds  a  thrill! 

Every  time  that  he  would  play, 

I  wculd  watch  his  every  way: 

Fur  I  wanted  to  be  Just  like  him. 

Full  of  courage,  vigor,  vim: 

He  was  a  model  that  I  went  by, 
i    A  loyal  sport,  a  righteous  guy; 
■    'Twas  he  that  mnde  me  make  tl'e  tc-in. 
,   To  be  like  him,  my  hope  and  dream! 
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Of  cniirse.  there  aro  r.'hers  1  went  forget, 
■  CuiK  h  L.u.pv  ■  is  one  I  ihir.k  lA  yet, 
For  he  taukiht  me  aU  I  kr.f"*-. 
Men  like  ttiat.  are  t(io  few! 
In  the  vei-r  of  'forty-two. 
Just  tlic  beeliiniiig  of  World  War  Tag, 
Our  team  die!  n  t  end  the  sta.-on. 
Behind  tins  w...s  a  real  gtjftd  reason! 

We  had  to  play  another  gm;ie 

Whicli  had  an  entirely  diiTcrent  frame; 

To  piny  the  E.irr.c  for  Unr'e  Sam. 

To  even  cat  ."-uth   food  us  ■'Spam"! 

"Apple"  V. a*  '.he  firr-t  to  i;o. 

In  cver>th:'-.g  l.e  was  never  slow; 

We  weie  just,  a  month  behind. 

RiJidy  for  the  grueling  gnnci! 

Srntc  wert  e;>st.  some  went  west. 
Each  w.'h  the  thought  to  do  his  best: 
Ea-'h  was  »  p»ri  ot  a  different   leiim. 
Thus  WMS  red.  and  not  a  dream' 
And  so,  !>.,  each  one  went  his  way. 
And  hi-  in\K&  tnr  him  did  prny. 
Ench  did  his  pirt  for  Uncle  Smi. 
And  rv -n  ut*-  su^h  focxi  as  "Sj-'ini'  ! 

1  wa^  .'.en  "^Ciit  oversea.":. 

First  to  Er.r'and  In  a  breeze: 

Then  to  Afr:ra    whore  now  I  ;^rn. 

8*111  eitiii'  thH»     delirioas"     Spam"! 

A.-'  I  reaci  luy  mail  t(.cl;iy, 

F.jrge' '.iDii.   for  a   while    th.>   nu-rciless   fray. 

I  ci.rne  upon  a  dreadful  ;ii;c. 

D":it'.  had  cojne  to  one  so  fine! 

Y»9,     M-riis  Applebauin."  killed  in  action, 

V, h  '.€  t.;,luiiig  far  our  beloved  fiir-io.i; 

T  h.  -  r.'  w>  t'l  me  wa.s  a  s>u;:di?n  she.  k, 

I'  h.t  ir.e  like  a  solid  rock' 

I  -r  I  h.:d  l<i.-.t  moi-e  th.m  a  friend, 

%*»  h    1  I  lic.id  rf  h,s  sudden  end. 

H^  lia     ;.;one  with  all  the  rest. 

hot  I  lule  Sa-n.  l.e  d:il  hi-  bt.st! 

So  lie  mu.sl  die.  and  s:  nic  mu.-^t  live, 
Fafetlecdes  whcsc?  life  to  give; 
But.    "Ariple  '  h.i<i  not  died  in  va  n 
Tne  ev:!  will  .cutTcr  for  "A;  ;.le's"  p.^iii! 
And  when  t'lif  crui,']  w.Tr  i.s  v.i!: 
And  v.e  h.^v^  all  of  our  work  drne. 
W'^'.l  C"  had;  to  the     Y'   ;'■  n:n. 
E.ich  ta-ke'.ij.ill  fc?,ime  for  hm.  well  v.i:! 

For  ■  Apple  .-     !-p;rit  will  live  with  us 
Amouij  the  clamor,  amcnr;  the  fuss; 
And  evtiytme  I  hit  the  goal. 
I  know  that  it  will  case  h'.s    sou!  '; 
For  cvt  r.  th  u  :h  In  death,  y   ti  ."iee, 
'"Apple  s'  scul  will  live  in  me 
And  j:ive  me  tGun^.ce.  \ij;or.  \i:r!. 
To  R.ve  the  ether  team  a  trim! 

And  so  V.  .ih  ,',".!  of  Ov  d  s  Rr.ace. 

Hell  h:!ve  a  po:;cffUl   resting  place; 

He'll  be  sijarc'ed  at  ni'^ht  hy  th.e  "-ilv.  rv  moon, 

At  dawn  will  crme  the  sun   m  fu.l  b.oi m! 

Amtr.r.is  f,r  has  enn*^  to  rest. 

The  "Y"  ha-";  Icf.t  one  of  its  best 

Regardless  who  put-;  the  h.i'l  throu^'h  the  rim, 

They  11  lock  at  them,  and  ihmk  of  him! 


Commpnt  by  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  on 
Speech  by  Hon.  James  Farley 


EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARIvS 

HCN.  ALBERT  B.  CHANDLER 

or  KENTt'CKT 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tiu:sda:j.  DL^rcrr.ber  7.  1943 

Mr.  CHANDI^R.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  hdd  the  piivileci-"  of  hoarin?  a 
m.'.t.iiiilccni   addiCii  by  Hon.  James  A. 


Farley  on  the  occa.slon  of  a  Thorough- 
bred Club  dinner  at  Lexin^iton,  Ky.  I 
should  like  to  h.r.e  piinlid  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  Hie  Record  a  tnbire  to  that 
addrp-.s  by  the  (d.:or  uf  the  L. xingion 
H  ■'•aid.  H.n.  Tov.i  Undiiwood. 

Th'Tf  b»';ne;  no  o'oj.'.ction,  the  editorial 
w:is  ordrre  to  b»-  pr.ntcd  in  the  Rfccao, 
a-  follows: 

f  .\RjrY  s  GOOD  EPtrrrii 

Jim  Fa.ky  is  a  great  Amcncaa.  Beuig  a 
po.lticiitn.  and  the  best,  he  has  the  sense  and 
pcc'd  taste  to  avoid  making  a  political  speech 
on  such  an  occasicn  as  the  Ihoiou^'hbrcd 
Ciu'o's  dinner  for  Co!  Matt  Wmn.  Some  few 
in  pcsL  years  have  liJt  been  so  vv.se  as  Jim 
about  this. 

Farley  s  I'Un  fur  Americanism,  his  kxpres- 
stons  of  ccufldenco  and  faith  that  ull  t.un^B 
will  work  out  all  r.ght  for  the  gc:d  of  th;» 
country,  and  his  challenge  to  the  Nation  to 
meet  her  'fircbknia  aic  s^und  ^nd  tliaight 
from  the  she  ulder. 


Preservation  of  Jesish  Pcoivic  in  Europe 
EXTENSION  CF   R- MARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.JCHliSO:i 

OF  (  OlORADO 

IX  THE  S^N'.'.IE  OF  THC   UNITED  ST.^teS 
Tiu\^da:j.  D.wutbcr  7.  1943 

Mr.  J0H::SJN  o:  Colorado.  Mr,  Pirs- 
id  -nt.  on  I«Io-v\'.'7ib  'r  [)  \mi  the  Senator 
Iruni  Iowa  Mr,  Gu.lftte  I  and  11  of  his 
cclleasi'e;i.  of  wr.om  I  am  ore,  submitted 
Senate  Kesolution  203  rt'commonding 
and  uvpine  the  creation  of  an  ag-^-ncy  to 
eflcctuat.  a  oian  despned  to  save  the 
survivin'T  J.  wish  people  of  Europe  from 
exMncucn  at  ih^-  hands  of  Nazi  Germany. 

A  few  aay.s  a^o  I  r^ctived  a  pathetic 
i.ppeal  m  the  fcim  vl  a  radiogram  from 
til.'  chiei  ri^y'i.  oi'  ilv  Holy  Land.  Isaac 
Her?oc.  on  be  naif  cf  the  remaining  Jews 
in  the  European  .slaiurh'er  pen. 

I  ha\e  been  so  deeply  in'prc~scd  by 
this  earnest,  prayeriul  appcr.l  that  I  de- 
s.re  to  hav,^  it  pubii.-hed  in  ti:e  Appendix 
of  the  CoNGr,i:s.=;:oN\L  RE'^oro,  where  all 
mr.y  join  me  in  giving  thou":;ht  to  this 
des-3erate  caue. 

Thore  be:n'-  no  obj^L-UL-n,  the  ladio- 
E:r..ra  was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  fcl;ow^: 

jERt^.v'FM.  SiiciKbcr  :'?,  1943. 
Senator  Ei^win  Johnson. 

Fpjcrgcnc'/  C  •mriHtee.  .Wir  Vor!-- 
From  the  Holv  Mountain  of  Jortisal  'in  mv 
loivent  prayer  ec,  s  forth  to  cur  Fatl.er  in 
Heaven  that  th?  greatest  success  crown  you 
and  ji  ur  colleagues  United  Slates  of  Amer- 
ica supreme  eCort  to  res.ue  the  remnant 
of  Israel  given  over  to  cruel  tumient  and 
de.Tth  in  the  clu'-ches  rf  the  Nazi  fiends 
In  human  crui.se  Grave  is  the  responsibility 
woi-rhm.:;  Uixin  all  nations.  Time  there  was 
whi.:i  provent.it. ve  ir.:eiveati.>n  miaht  h.ive 
huipcd  and  naiiri-;^  beheld  wuh  equanimity 
tlie  beginniiis:  of  Jewry's  tmequaled  tragedy. 
Lit  them  confe:.s  with  Joseph's  brothers  of 
old.  ■■Venly.  we  are  guilty  concerning  our 
brothfr  in  that  we  saw  the  ant:ui.sh  of  his 
s.  111  whru  he  be5cu-;ht  us  and  wo  would  not 
he.ir."  Let  then  even  rit  th;5  the  eleventh 
hour  ninj:  wide  nil  gatts.  iiren  wide  their 
hearts,  and  bestir  iliemselves  to  the  uttermoat 


and  v^f.y.-  and  means  cf  rescue  will  be  found 
The  innocent  bluod  cf  millions  of  o-.ir  brothers 
and  sisters,  men  and  v/omen,  old  anJ  young 
children,  babj'S  and  sucklings,  tortured  In 
Infernal  fashion,  shot  in  cold  bl.od,  slau';h- 
tcred  like  sheep,  gassed  en  maste,  drowned, 
burnt,  and  buried  alive,  cries  ur.to  you  all 
from  Europe's  gm-laden  s;)il  crcanln^  under 
the  unbearable  load  of  N..2i  inhumun  crime, 
bidding  you  in  God's  name  salvage  rerniiants 
cf  Israel  palpitating  b.tween  life  and  death 
Pray,  recall  Immense  debt  m^mkind  owes  to 
Jewish  people,  the  lofty  teachir.ps  and  mc.i- 
fages  of  whoso  prophets  consciously  or  un- 
confec.oiuiy  tn:-pire,  rouse  and  braca  tliis  d:.y 
the  United  Nations  in  sacrif.c.ng  the  fla.vcr 
of  thctr  youth  for  liberty.  Justice,  and  hvi- 
ma'ilty  In  the  titanic  strugfle  with  the  atUl 
formidab'e  forc?s  of  darkness  V/e  re'uEc 
to  believe  that  nothing  can  be  done.  In  liie 
multitude  of  coun.scl  there  Is  .■^alvaticn.  Men 
and  women  of  the  United  Statis  whose  f;'.or- 
lous  Civilisation  rc-ts  uncn  rcii^io-ethical 
foundatici.s,  be&lir  \<  u*-.-p1v£.'5  v.lth  ;  11  heart 
pnd  soul  to  save  and  Providence  \\ill  grant 
you  caups:-!  and  btren^th.  Save  from  Satan- 
ic dcstruct.on  great  ancient  peon'.e  the  source 
of  the  true  spiritual  ethxcal  values  of  the 
wnrlci'.^  civilization.  Ged  be  with  you  i.ll  and 
be  blfst. 

I-SA.\c   Uzr.viG, 
Chrf   Rr^bi  rf  fhr.  Hoy  La;id, 


aines  Highway 


EXTENSION  OF  R    MARKS 

HON.H{}^•£RD.  an:^ll 

or  or.zcor. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol-   KZPFSSENTATIVES 

Tuci>dau.  Deceiuber  7.  rj43 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  oi  the  Hou:.c  Ccmmittee  on  T>;r- 
ritoiies.  I  had  occasion  last  summer  to 
make  an  inspection  trip  through  Alaska 
and  was  priviletied  to  travel  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Kaines  High- 
way, going  as  far  as  the  sirmmit.  Tii; 
road  was  not  then  completed,  but  is  now 
in  full  use  for  military  purposes,  and 
Major  General  O'Connor  has  stated  that 
it  will  be  fully  completed  this  msnth. 

Alaska  is  not  only  a  Territory  o'  im- 
mense d.s'.ances.  of  mt.gn  fliciii  scene; y. 
With  a  wealth  of  mineral  resources,  fi:h. 
and  animal  life,  and  foresiry  prcducis, 
but  it  also  has  great  agriculural  p_s  i- 
bilities.  Just  now.  howe-.cr.  ii  occupies  a 
most  important  positicn  m  cur  v.ar  ti- 
fcris  and  will  continue  to  be  a  mcs:  im- 
portant Lnk  in  our  nalical  d'lcn.'-:'\ 
The  air  route  over  the  top  ci  ihv  v.c.i'.d 
now  established  from  continental  Lnii'd 
States  over  British  ColUi-hia.  A'a^ha. 
across  the  narrow  vat»-rs  of  B^nn.c  Strait 
to  Siberia  and  on  to  Central  Asia  has  ccn- 
tributed  more  than  mcst  of  us  are  per- 
mitted to  know  at  this  time  :n  the  tu:- 
cess  of  our  fighting  forces,  and  paio  cu- 
larly  those  of  our  allies.  Th?  gic\,t  ai; 
route,  affoi'dinc:  us  th-  qturke;.;  and  m^-l 
available  contact  with  Asia,  is  new  ser\- 
iccd  by  the  Alaska  Highway  and  tl-.c  air- 
fields along  its  ccurso.  Th  s  h  '  hway  v.\,s 
strictly  a  military  project,  put  thri,u-h  by 
Army  engineer^  and  the  B.ircau  ci  Pu';;- 
liC   Roads    as    an    ""  --'^•-•' 
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There  is.  of  coi.rse,  seme  np;3osition  to  the 
T.p:l   hill    from    vp<;trd    interests   in    the   States. 


Of  course,  having  to  borrow  more  mone:.* 
can  aL>o  contribute  to  inflation.     Borrowec 
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achievement  In  road  construct iun  in  a 
shore  space  cf  time  under  most  adverse 
ciicum.  ancps  over  a  foi bidding  tcriam — 
2,0G0-inile  wiiderncss  of  forests,  moun- 
tain^, .cc  f.c'ds  and!..uskcg.  As  a  part  cf 
this  gigantic  road  piojeci  is  wiiat  is 
kno'.vn  as  the  Hainrs  Cul-cfif.  to  w'.Tirh  I 
have  calKd  attention.  This  road  affords 
a  direct  comiection  between  the  inside 
pas^af:e  and  the  Alaska  liGhv'ay  above 
Fairbanks,  forming  a  direct  route  to  Fair- 
banks— the  hub  of  our  air-transpcrt 
service  in   Ala.-lca. 

R  chard  L.  Neubcrgfr,  aide  to  Major 
General  O  Conner,  has  writtm  a  nicst  m- 
teri Sling  and  factual  article  on  the 
Haines  Hirihway.  which  appears  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  territorial  life  mag- 
azme  known  as  Ala?!:a.  I  include  this 
aiticie  as  a  part  of  my  reinaiks.  wh.ch 
is  as  follov  s: 

H.MNKS    mcJiWAY 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberper) 

Three  parses  lead  from  the  wr.t  r.^  cf  the 
In.'^ide  Passive  tfi  the  high  pla'eau  be  ilnd  t;  e 
Ala.'-kan  Coa-rtal  Run^e  One  is  the  Chi  koot. 
of  dreadful  mem(  ry.  th-  ni".<t  fiunru-  a".d 
also  the  most  heartbreaking  path  to  the 
riches  of  the  Klondike  Ancjther  i£  the  V,'liite 
Pass  These  two  breaches  in  the  mountain 
wall  tap  the  headwaters  cf  the  Yukon  River 
Thty  point  toward  Whitchorse  and  Daws:)n, 
the  principal  settlements  of  Canada's  vast 
Yukon  Territory  They  have  long  been  the 
beaten  trails  to  the  Klondike  gold  Helds 

But  there  Is  still  a  third  pass — the  Chilkat 
This  points  not  toward  Whltehorse  ar.d  Daw- 
son, but  toward  Fairbanks,  the  strntcfic  hub 
of  Alaska. 

For  three  decades.  Ala^kan.s  have  dre.imcd 
of  a  line  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion over  the  Chiikat  Pass.  In  1U13  the 
Alaska  Railrcad  Ccmmi.ssinn  recommencird  to 
William  Howard  Taft,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  a  railway  be  built  from 
the  Inside  Pas.=.ige  across  the  Chilkat  and 
Three  Guardsmen  Passes  and  thence  via  the 
Dezedea.sii.  Donjek,  and  Tanaria  River  Val- 
leys to  Fairbanks. 

Today,  the  United  States  Army  has  nearly 
completed  a  road  which  follows  substan- 
tially this  route.  Already  the  road  is  in  use 
By  December  it  will  be  entirely  finished 
This  is  the  Haines  Military  Read,  the  only 
link  by  road  between  the  1,630-mile  Alaska 
Highway  and  the  waters  of  the  Inside  P.issage, 

The  road  s'arts  near  Haines.  Aln-'ka,  which 
Is  14  miles  south  of  Skagway  at  the  head  cf 
Lynn  Canal  It  ascends  the  Chilkat  and 
Three  Guardsmen  Passes  and  connects  with 
the  Ala-ka  Highway  108  mikes  northwest  cf 
Whltehorse  I-rom  this  Junction  between 
the  Haines  Military  Road  and  the  Alaska 
Highway,  It  l.s  520  miles  on  the  h'giiway  to 
Fairbanks.  This  means  that  the  total  dis- 
tance from  Haines  to  Fan  banks  Is  665  miles, 
for  the  Haines  Military  Road  itself  is  165 
miles  in  length. 

The  roau  was  first  authorized  late  in  1942 
under  u  directive  issued  by  Lt.  Gen  Brehon  B 
Somervell,  commanding  the  Army  Service 
Forces.  It  has  been  constructed  under  the 
general  dirtction  of  Brig.  Gen.  James  A. 
O'Connor,  ccnimandmg  tiie  Northwist  Serv- 
ice Command 

General  O  Connor  recently  told  the  Van- 
couver. B  C,  Board  of  Trad?:  "The  Haines 
Military  Road  cuts  of!  the  long  open-sea  haul 
acioss  th  Gulf  of  Alaska.  It  makes  maxi- 
mum use  ot  the  Iniide  Pris  ape,  the  fabulous 
mount:  in-protectPd  aim  cf  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  m?.v  be  nav. gated  by  bar-^tcs.  tugs,  and 
small  inland  steamers  Tnls  ruad  is  of  greiit 
si'-nificance  to  "VanCviuvcr,  Soaftle.  and  Prince 
Rupert." 


And  C  v.  Lii.ett  Ciruening.  of  Alaska, 
has  s....td  in  tlio  N- w  York  Tur.cs:  "The 
HaiUcs  M.litary  Road  will  provide  i.n  alterna- 
tive to  the  all-I.iud  routj,  and  will  permit 
the  U£e  cf  the  protected  watLrs  of  the  Ins^ae 
r-'...s..~o  to  b:.r  e  .su;iplies  fro  -.i  Prince  Rupcil. 
Seattle,  and  Vancouver.  The  Hr.lnes  Cut-cff 
w.U  nrake  cicst-  contact  be. ween  the  Ala:^ka 
Highway  and  scuthenstcrn  Alai^ka.  It  will 
permit  supplies  unloaded  at  Haines  to  travel 
by  truck  directly  to  tl.cir  destination,  pro- 
vided that  de.  tlnatlon  is  on  the  Ala.ska  Hi;th- 
way.  IT  rn  one  of  If  b'.;nrhes  or  extcn.-;Kins." 

The  Haines  Road  Is  by  far  the  met'  inipoi- 
ta:it  subs.d.aiy  unit  it  the  Ala.'-lia  Kignwvy 
system.  It  will  be  the  mirln  link  bctwcv-n 
the  highway  and  salt  water  Cariro  unloaded 
at  Haines  will  be  tran.sf erred  to  trucks  for  the 
haul  to  F.tlrbr.nks.  with  no  other  transsh.lp- 
mcnts  required.  The  often  stormy  op.'n- 
sra  vcya^;^  acro.ss  the  Gulf  of  Ala.lra  will  r.ot 
be  n(c?s  ary;  this  will  make  it  po-sib'e  fur 
bai-res  ard  tuts  to  serve  tlie  port  of  Ilainos 

"lYuclts  hr.ve  gone  the  full  di.'^tance  f  om 
Haines  to  the  Junction  with  the  Alaska  High- 
way." Grner.tl  O'Connor  declared  at  Van- 
couver "In  14  hours  trucks  have  trpvcled 
the  208  n.iles  from  Whitcho.-se  tc  K.iines. 
The  road  will  be  fully  completed  some  l.me 
In  D.ccmber.  but  already  it  is  in  use." 

William  S  Howland.  correspondeiit  lur 
Time,  Journrycd  by  Army  carry-all  between 
Whi'chcrse  and  Haines  in  12  h(iurs.  an  avci- 
age  of  better  than  22  miles  an  hour.  And  a 
few  weeks  later  Col  K  B.  Bush,  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Northwest  Service  Command,  covered 
the  distance  in  11  hours  and  45  minutes  m  a 
sec' a  II. 

During  the  p:ist  summer  two  Members  of 
the  Uiiited  States  Congress  traveled  on  the 
Haines  Road  all  the  way  across  the  summits 
cf  the  ChiUiat  and  Three  Guardsmen  P.isses. 
One  was  Anthony  J.  Dimond.  Alaska's  vet- 
eran Delegate  In  the  Hcuse  cf  Representa- 
tives "The  Hnines  Military  Road."  he  said, 
"is  destined  to  be  of  first-rate  Importance  cs 
a  C(  nncctic.n  between  the  Alaska  Highway 
and  the  seaports  of  sou' heastern  Alaska  I 
also  believe  it  will  be  one  of  the  great  scenic 
drives    of    the    North    American    continent" 

Net  Icng  after  Delegate  Dimond  s  trip  en 
th?  Ha:nes  Road  by  Army  Jeep,  his  v  n;-ds  v^'ere 
echoed  by  Representative  Homeh  D.  Angixl 
of  Oregon,  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  Alaska. 

"The  H, lines  Road."  Congressmrin  Angell 
told  newspaper  interviewers  at  Seattle,  "will 
be  an  important  arterial  route,  utilizing  liic 
Inside  passage  for  transportation  to  Hair.es 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  then  by  a 
direct  connection  with  the  Alaska  Hi:-;hv.ay, 
giving  a  quick  through  route  to  Fairb.'.ni's. 
And  the  road  ranks  in  scenic  grandeur  with 
the  Columbia  River  Highway  and  the  Cana- 
dian roads  to  Banff  and  the  Cclumbia  ice- 
fi"lds." 

Representative  Angelx  is  an  authority  on 
majestic  Toads,  for  the  most  spectacular  p>,r- 
tlon  of  the  celebrated  Columbia  River  High- 
way, that  featuring  Multnomah  Falls  and 
Crown  Point,  Is  witliin  the  bcundancs  of  his 
own  Third  Oregon  Congressional  District. 

The  Haines  Military  Road  twists  up  Chilkat 
Inlet  from  the  sea,  and  then  hues  the  shore 
of  the  Chilkat  River.  Snow-capped  moun- 
tains rim  both  sides  cf  the  stream.  Where 
draws  and  gullies  divide  the  peaks,  htige 
glaciers  twist  out  of  the  Alpine  setting  like 
wli  to  dragon.'-.  Here  ar.d  th're  are  gaunt 
pcbbkd  moraines,  gouged  out  by  glaciers  cf 
lorg  ago.  glaciers  which  ate  greedily  at  the 
granite  mountains  for  infinite  generations 
bat  are  no  m.ore.  The  rich  green  of  the 
spruce  and  Jackpines  sets  off  the  dark  rock 
and  the  white  snowfleids. 

A'l  the  way  to  the  Canadian  border,  a  dis- 
tance rf  42  iT.iles,  the  Haines  road  traverses 
one    of    Alaska  s    most    magnificent    Alpine 


regions  Tlds  section  of  the  road  was  o.-igi- 
nally  piontert.d  by  the  Alaska  R.ail  Comm.s- 
sion.  The  Army,  with  its  subcrdinaie  cm  luii 
cciitracime  firnvs  has  wluencd,  strai-  hte.ud. 
and  iinircved  tiie  orirt.iu'l  ri^ad.  At  the  Lor- 
der  is  Pica.s.int  Camp,  wh  re  neaily  haf  a 
ce;.tu,-y  t.g.i  the  red-coated  Mounted  Pclce 
checked  1:.  the  gold-seokcrs  as  they  'ot  glit  a 
route  to  the  KVndike. 

One  of  the  M.  untci-  stationed  for  a  time 
on  the  Alaska-Bi.t.Jh  Cclumbia  line  at  P  e,-s- 
ant  Camp  was  a  tall  y  u  ig  Ci^nMable  named 
Gccrge  R.  Pta  kts  now  M  tj  Gen.  Geoige  R. 
Poarkes  of  the  C.inadiun  Army,  commander 
of  C  tiiada's  Pac.lic  C  nunand  atid  o;.e  of  the 
few  Biltish  g:ner..l  iCiieis  w^r.r.n"  the  cov- 
eted Victoria  Cross,  for  valor  ab  ve  and 
beymd  the  call  of  duty 

From  Pl'a^int  C.iinp.  for  43  i^iiles,  the 
Haines  Military  Roi.d  is  built  on  the  t;nil  of 
Bnt'.'h  Crlumbia.  This  is  ihe  mr"t  Bcrrin; 
per- inn  of  the  lourtiey  The  travelers  pu'se 
bcatf  faster  as  the  hichway  ascends  the 
pasH's  The  tall  trees  of  the  seacoct  give  way 
to  stunted  spi-uce  and  hemlock  warriers  which 
mu  t  held  their  own  sg.iinst  wind,  co'd.  and 
drifting  snow.  The  mejdow«  of  wild  flower.s 
recede  befcre  frown li,g  clifTs  and  cracs  Tlie 
scene  grows  wilder  The  triple  summit  of 
the  ^hree  Guardsmen  stands  wa'ch  Ilk*'  a 
sentinel  On  a  clear  day.  the  tiaveler  rnn 
look  back  down  over  the  Chilkat  watershed 
all  the  way  tc  the  sea 

E  ghty-five    miles    from    Haines    the    road 

crosscf  iver  into  the  Yukon  Territory.     This 

means  that  it  passes  through  three  sep.^.rate 

geographic    entites — 42    miles    In    Alaska.    43 

\    mnp«!  in  Britsh  Columbia,  and  80  miles  in 

I    the  Yukon.     The  Yukon,  too.  is  the  scene  of 

i    the   Junction    of   the   Haines   Road   and    the 

i    Alaska   Highway. 

'        This  newest  of  Alaskan  roads — a  read  which 
I    may  play  a  vital  role  not  only  In  the  trans- 
jiortation  of  essential  military  supphea  but 
I    in  the  post-v^ar  development  of  the  north — 
j    has  a  rich  historic  background.     The  Chilkat 
■    and    Three    Guardsmen    Passes    aie    actually 
I    t'ne    famous   old    Jack    Dalton    Trail.      What 
I    speaker  of  the  Engli.sh   language  Is  not   fa- 
miliar with  the  villain's  ringing  cur.se  In  the 
Arctic  meUxlram.a:  "Curse  you.  Jack  DaJton." 
And  Haines,  scene  of  the  road's  salt-water 
t«'rminus.   Is  ali^o   the  site  of  Chllkoot  Bar- 
racks.    This  Is  the  oldest  American  military 
po«t  in  Alaska.     After  the  United  States  took 
ovfr  Its  larrest   territorial  possession  follow- 
ing the  l!7  200  000  purchase  from  the  Imperial 
Ru-slan  Government.  Chllkoot  Barracks  was 
the  first  post  to  be  built.     As  late  as  1938  It 
war.    the    eiily    Army    establishment    In    the 
North,  a  fai'-t  emphasized  by  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,    Gen,    H.    H.    Arnold,    Delegate    Di- 
mrnd,  and  Governor  Gruenlng  as  they  urged 
furi.her  defense  cf  Americans  principal  ram- 
part in  the  North  Pacific. 

At  Chllkoot  many  illustrious  soldiers.  In- 
cluding Generals  Richardson  and  Seward, 
served  their  military  apprenticeship  The 
cream-colored  barracks,  with  the  broad  green 
parade  grounds,  lie  In  the  shadow  cf  the 
mountains  which  guard  Chilkat  Pass.  On 
clear,  bright  days  the  dazzling  summits  are 
reflected  In  the  sea.  Few  posts  have  so  stun- 
ning a  setting.  When  the  Haines  Military 
Road  Is  formally  opened  In  February  of  1944, 
with  governmental  representatives  of  Ala<>ka 
and  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  partici- 
pating, Chllkoot  Barracks  will  also  be  for- 
m.ally  taken  ever  by  the  American  Army'g 
Northwest  Service  Command. 

Then  once  more,  as  trucks  commence  the 
winter  drive  to  Fairbduks,  will  the  clear  notes 
of  the  bugle  and  the  tramp  of  marching  feet 
sound  en  the  parade  ground,  where  tv.c  r-ii- 
erations  ago  the  old  blue-coaled  cuv.^.iry 
wheeled  and  trotted. 
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too  much  we  would  have  to  recltice  prices  at    | 
hinmp    or    find     new    markets    abrcad.     We 


In  the  United  States,  we  have  endeavored 
to  obtain  th;  maximum  of  freMom  of  speech 


Tlie  code  is  a  voluntary  one,  and  unlike  an 
affiliation  contract  between  a  network  a««l 
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EXTENSION  OF  REI.IAI^KS 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF    TE.VNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Decnnhcr  7.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  amonc 
many  n-.wspaptr  editorials  that  have 
been  pubh^hed  in  support  of  the  Lea  civil 
aviatmn  bill,  the  one  published  Mon- 
day by  the  Wa-^'hinRton  Po.st  is  very  con- 
vinrmg  and  logical. 

Under  Wave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
m;uk.s.  I  desire  to  include  that  editorial 
wh.:ch  follows: 

KOHEl!.^NDED^•tS& 

Til-."  ir.(j.^l  important  task  of  Cr.ngress.  next 
to  sirt-ns^ilieniiig  ilie  adminlstr;uion  s  hand 
In  tl-:c  unequal  battle  ajisunst  Intlatlon.  is  to 
ready  tl>e  cciintiy  for  a  smooth  transition  to 
n  peacetime  economy  In  this  respect  Con- 
■rr.'!-5  ha.-;  hitherto  been  unsy.stemailc  In  tlie 
Si-nate.  to  ^:e  >.ure.  there  is  a  subcommittee 
tin  p<)st-vKar  prublema  under  Senator  Gfohge 
Bu'  with  ccmpreliensive  demobilization  de- 
I)endenl  upon  a  whole  s.Ties  of  enablins? 
nets,  a  joint  committee  of  Coni're?s  Is  needed 
for  the  purpose  lI  developins;  a  legL-^lative 
program.  It  i.s  to  be  hojied  tha  the  lei;islators 
without  further  del.iy  will  appoint  such  a 
committee  In  t!ie  interim,  time  has  been 
taken  by  the  forelock — and  In  tlie  House, 
not  the  S.MiHte--in  regard  to  one  of  the  most 
\ilal  elements  of  po.«t-war  adjustment.  We 
meim  air  transportation  The  initiative  is 
due  to  tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  which,  m  the  so-called  Lea 
bin.  seeks  to  bring  I'edeial  regulation  abreast 
of  pfi«t-Wiir  requirements  Debate  may  !=tart 
today,  and  if  the  blH  l.<  passed  as  it  should  be, 
the  House  will  have  qiven  our  preparedness  a 
flying  start. 

It  IS  a  platitude  to  say  that  we  are  now  in 
an  air  age  What  we  do  not  yet  recognize  is 
that  that  f.ict  is  hidden  from  llie  people  by 
military  restrictions  on  civilian  travel  and 
on  the  Improvement  of  civilian  alrciaft.  The 
effect  of  the  end  cf  the  war  upon  air  tran.s- 
port  will  be  something  like  the  lifting  of  a 
curtain  upon  the  air  ape.  Tlicn  we  shall  real- 
ly in  experience  what  we  as  yet  realize  only 
by  assurance.  No  place  In  the  habitable 
W(;rld  as  our  perejjnnating  military  officers 
are  vividly  aware  of  aheady.  will  be  farther 
away  than  43  l.ouis.  At  home  distances  will 
be  shrunk  by  the  same  measure  as  scon  as 
the  air  tran^fmrt  lr.d\i.--try  is  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  wartime  technological  advance. 
Clearly,  the  fllllp  to  the  use  of  aviation  and 
to  the  speed  and  size  of  aircraft  will  demand 
up-to-date  Federal  regulation.  That  is  what 
the  manai;f>rs  of  the  liea  bill  seek  to  provide. 
The  bill  wou;d  extend  Federal  Jurisdiction  to 
all  commerce  anywhere  In  the  air  space  of 
the  United  States  TW.'-  greater  responsibility 
would  call  for  better  administration.  So  the 
bill  would  fet  up  a  Civil  Aeronautical  Au- 
thority as  an  independent  agency  similar  to 
the  Inter^tate  Commerce  Conimlsslon.  Such 
changes  are  not  as  drastic  as  they  might 
seem.  Already,  as  a  practical  matter.  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  Am.erlcan  air  has  been 
the  rule,  and  this  bill  would  formalize  exist- 
ing practice,  as  well  as  regul.uue  a  score  of 
procedure'^  which,  as  a  result  of  the  rapid 
growth  cf  a\iatirn.  have  not  been  WTitten 
Into  permanent  law.  Passage  of  the  bill 
would  remove  the  danger  from  the  air  trans- 
port Industry  of  that  deterring  aiid  confllct- 
1;;^  St  ite  regulatioti  whiCh  formerly  held  back 
rrfU  ui.d  motor  transportation. 


There  is,  of  coi.rse.  some  opposition  to  the 
Lea  bill  from  vested  interests  in  the  States. 
as  well  as  from  rival  forms  of  transport. 
Some  of  it  is  br-.-^ed  upon  misunderstaadins. 
Th"  Lea  bill,  far  from  de^troy;ng  States'  rights 
In  respect  of  aviation  recognizes  those  riuhts 
over  functions  which  constitute  the  hu.k  of 
present  State  activity.  States  and  munici- 
palities would  still  build,  administer,  and  op- 
erate airports.  Tlicy  would  still  rct;ulate 
purely  intrastate  private  and  miscelhu.cuus 
lly:ng,  but  in  a  way  consistent  with  Federal 
s:'f..'ty  codes.  They  would  still  be  responsible 
for  the  zoning  of  airports.  Beyond  these  and 
similar  activities,  however,  uuthoritv  is  vested 
In  the  Federal  Go'ernm>.:u,  on  the  unde- 
niable assumption  that  any  othtr  course 
would  sabotage  all  progress  m  air  transport. 
Im.igme  aviators  having  to  face  difTerent  re- 
quirements, makers  different  specifications, 
commercial  operators  doing  business  aocord- 
in^l  to  49  different  laws.  This  very  recital  is 
Us  own  rebuttal.  The  only  cotirse  comp.itible 
with  common  sense  i.=  the  provision  tiircigh 
the  Lea  bill  of  a  coordinated  ai.d  smplihid 
code  instead  cf  duplicating  and  conlliCtii.g 
State  cedes.  But  to  this  newspaper  the  chief 
argument  for  an  over-all  authority  situated 
In  Washington  Is  th.it  national  defense  re- 
quues  it. 

In  the  Lea  bill  the  Ccmniutee  oii  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  again  demon- 
strated Its  industry  and  forehandeUness. 
From  the  outset  Hying,  a.s  we  have  said  be- 
fore, lias  had  no  :irmtr  or  more  eiiUghtentd 
friend  than  this  committee  It  was  ahead  cf 
cleve'.opments  in  t.ie  framing  of  tlie  Air  Com- 
merce Act  of  19::i)  When  the  group  began 
work  on  this  legislation,  there  were  hardly 
any  civil  aircraft,  no  air  lines,  and  civil  flying 
was  largely  barnst  irming.  There  was  a  simi- 
lar forehandedness  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  That  our  civh  aviation  leads  th° 
world  in  ([uality  and  volume  of  service  is 
largely  due  to  the  way  that  this  act  facilitated 
development.  Now.  in  the  Lea  bill,  the  com- 
mittee has  again  acted  betimes,  and  the 
House,  as  a  result  of  the  committee's  vision, 
is  given  the  same  opportunity  to  be  of  service 
to  a  future  America.  The  Lea  bill  by  usher- 
ing in  the  air  age  at  home,  would  show  the 
soldiers  on  service  that  while  they  hive  been 
fighting,  the  legislators  have  been  preparing 
the  cciuntrv  for  their  return. 


Yes;  Whose  Grocery  Bill  Is  It? 
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HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF    &IICHIC..\N 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucbdai/.  Dccc77ibcr  7.  1^43 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  current  is.sue  of  Pathfinder  magazine, 
tliat  widely  known  weekly  publication  of 
the  Nation's  Capital,  is  a  brief  and  clear- 
speaking  editorial  on  the  subject  of  .sub- 
sidizing our  grocery  bills. 

Under  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
submit  it  here  for  your  consideraeion: 

WHOSE    GROCFSY     BILL    IS    IT' 

Still  before  Congress  and  therefore  before 
all  the  people  is  the  food-subsidy  question. 
Tlie  p.'opojal  is  that,  out  of  money  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  borrow,  part  of  the  cost  of 
food  shall  be  paid.  The  ostensible  purpose 
Is  to  reduce  the  danger  of  inflation  either 
from  higher  farm  prices,  or  from  the  prtb- 
able  resulting  demands  for  higher  wages. 


Of  course,  having  to  borrow  more  mone;.  * 
can  also  contribute  to  inflation.  Borrowed 
money  has  to  he  paid  back.  Much  of  it  wiK 
have  to  hv'  paid  back  from  the  future  earn- 
ings oC  the  young  men  who  are  now  In  the 
''ghtlr'"  forces. 

Since  mest  Amerlcaiis  are  well  able  to  pay 
their  grocery  bills  these  days,  this  subsidy 
pl.m  seems  to  be  of  pretty  doubtful  merit 
Most  of  us  would  rather  pay  for  our  own 
meals  now  than  to  have  the  privilege  of 
c'larglng  them  to  the  boys,  for  p.T.yment  after 
tl:^y  come  home 

Sendine  out  a  few  million  subsidy  checks 
mi'^ht  make  a  lot  of  votes  but,  under  the 
circumslanccs.  it  doesn't  make  mtich 
sense. 


Radio  as  an  Instrument  of  Free  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  LISTER  HILL 

OF     ,\t..*EAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  5  ^leaislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  25),  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
.Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "Radin  as  an  Instrument  of  Free 
Speech,"  delivered  by  C,  J,  Durr,  Federal 
Communications  Commissioner,  before 
the  Third  Free  World  Concreiss,  Freedom 
of  Speech  Punel,  at  the  McAlpin  Hotel, 
New  York  City.  October  29,  1943.  The 
cast  of  printing  the  speech  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  be  $105, 

There  beinLr  no  ob.jection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Twenty-six  years  aco  we  entered  the  la.st 
war  with  a  slogan.  We  were  fiahting  "to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  It  was 
a  simple  slogan,  but  it  was  effective  because 
we  believed  in  It.  We  believed  that  human 
beings  everywliere  were  fundamentally  de- 
cent, and  intelligent  eiu  ugh  to  direct  their 
own  destiny  if  given  the  chance.  We  also 
believed  that  if  given  the  chance  they  could 
work  out  a  method  of  living  together  in 
peace.  Irrespective  of  race  or  nationality 
Our  territory  had  not  been  attacked  and  we 
had  no  reason  to  fear  that  hostile  armies 
would  soon  Invade  cur  shcies.  But  we  had  a 
cause  that  was  good  enough  for  ntoit  uf  us 
and  that  was  worth  fighting  for. 

Then  came  the  end  of  the  war  and  shortly 
afterward  the  fatal  illness  of  President  Wil- 
son, who  had  been  so  efTective  in  putting  our 
Ideals  into  words  and  action.  Our  practical 
men  took  over  They  told  us  that  our  slotran 
was  silly:  that  human  beings  were  not  funda- 
mentally decent  lut  were  divided  generally 
into  two  classes,  the  stupid  and  those  who 
were  out  to  get  what  they  could  for  them- 
selves. We  were  made  ashnmed  to  admit  that 
we  had  ideals  The  peoples  of  Europe,  we 
were  told,  were  a  particularly  sorry  lot.  riven 
from  time  Inim.emortal  to  the  habit  of  squ.ib- 
blmg  among  themselves  for  the  pure  Job  cf 
squabbling.  Their  problems  were  no  concern 
of  curs  and  the  smart  thine  for  us  to  do  was 
to  forget  about  them  and  look  out  for  our- 
selves. At  home  we  had  to  prove  that  we 
were  not  stupid,  s^o  we  started  to  set  what  we 
could  for  ourselves  and  to  get  it  the  easiest 
way  possible.  This  business  of  producing  our 
way  to  prosperity  took  too  long  and  was 
hard  work.    Besides.  If  we  started  producing 
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too  much  we  would  have  to  reduce  prices  at 
home  or  find  new  markets  abroad.  We 
couldn't  get  into  the  foreign  markets  because 
vie  had  hemmed  ourselves  In  with  tariff  walls 
and  the  foreir'n  countries,  of  course,  cculd  not 
buy  from  us  unless  we  bought  from  them. 
Bo  we  plunged  Into  an  orgy  cf  speculation. 
Listed  securities,  corner  lots,  farm  lands — 
anytljing  would  do,  even  foreign  leans. 
What  diffeience  would  It  make  if  we  bought 
at  prices  having  no  relation  to  values?  A 
••sucker"  would  always  come  along  upon 
whom  we  could  unload  at  a  pront.  We,  of 
course,  were  not  "suckers  "  We  belonged  to 
the  smart  branch  of  the  human  family. 
There  were  such  a  select  few  of  us  and  so 
many  of  the  other  kind  who  only  thought 
they  were  smart  that  we  couldn't  possibly 
lose. 

And  so  we  went  on  our  merry  way  to  eco- 
nomic collapse  and  to  another  war  dwarfing 
all  others  by  Its  horror  and  magnitude. 

We  are  fighting  this  war  without  a  slogan. 
Possibly  we  would  be  less  confused  and  more 
sure  of  ourselves  and  our  destiny  If  we  had 
ore.  But  we  and  our  allies  all  refer  to  our- 
selves and  to  each  other  as  tiie  ■'demccratic 
nations."  Perhaps  some  of  us  still  have  quite 
a  way  to  go  before  we  are  In  fact  democratic 
nations,  but  the  claim  is  Itself  evidence  of 
the  Ideals  and  objectives  of  our  peoples.  So 
we  are  in  fact  fighting  again  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  even  if  we  feel  that 
the  slogan  of  the  last  war  has  been  too  shop- 
worn for  further  use.  If  democracy  were  not  • 
the  stake,  the  war  would  not  be  worth  the 
cost,  for  if  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  a  fuehrer 
or  a  group  of  fuehrers,  the  choice  of  whether 
they  shall  be  German  or  Japanese,  or  Amer- 
ican or  British  is  hardly  worth  fighting  for. 

We  cannot  think  of  democracy  without 
thinking  of  freedom  of  speech,  for  the  two 
are  inseparable.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  democracy  Is  that  the  people,  if  informed 
and  given  a  reasonable  choice  of  alternatives, 
will  in  the  long  run  choose  wisely.  In- 
formation and  free  discussion  are  the  food 
upon  which  its  life  depends.  No  one  of  us  is 
wise  enough  to  decide  what  the  rest  of  us 
should  know  and   think. 

The  author  cf  the  first  amendm.cnt  to  our 
Constitution,  which  guarantees  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  warned  us  against 
becoiTiing  complacent  in  the  belief  that 
these  rights  were  secured  to  us  for  all  time. 
We  do  not  have  to  look  overseas  for  constant 
reminders  cf  the  wisdcm  cf  his  warning. 
Thomas  Jefferson's  pledge  of  "Eternal  ho.=  - 
tility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the 
mind  of  man"  Is  a  pledge  that  should  be 
taken  anew  by  each  gcneraticn. 

When  we  begin  to  think  about  the  kind  of 
world  we  want  to  live  in  wh?n  this  war  is 
over,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  thli.k  in 
terms  of  wcrld-wid'.^  Instrume.italities  cf 
speech  and  how  they  can  be  mo.-t  effectively 
us?d,  and  the  limitations  upon  their  use,  p.s 
well  as  in  terms  of  freedom  of  the  individual 
mind.  For.  as  the  world  has  contracted 
through  the  development  of  lapid  means  of 
transportati jn  and  com.munlcatujn.  the  au- 
dience'- tliat  can  be  reached  have  Increased 
corrtspoiidinfly,  and  so  has  the  importance 
cf  reiching  them  The  number  of  people 
that  could  be  reached  by  the  t  id-time  speaker 
was  limited  by  the  power  of  his  lungs  and 
vocal  cords.  T.day  radio  provides  a  means 
for  world- v.ide  discussions. 

I  will  speiilc  primarily  in  terms  of  Anterlcaia 
radio  broadcasting  as  an  instrumentality  of 
free  speech  This  is  not  cnly  bocai  se  I  know 
little  about  the  situations  in  ether  countries 
but  also  because  it  seems  rather  presumptu- 
ous to  concern  ourselves  about  how  the  peo- 
ples of  other  countries  should  prepare  for  the 
post-war  world  until  we,  the  people  cf  this 
country,  have  made  up  our  cwn  minds  about 
the  kind  of  world  we  want  and  the  responsi- 
bilities we  are  willing  to  assume  and  the 
sacrifices  we  are  willing  to  make  in  order  to 
get  it. 


In  the  United  States,  we  have  endeavored 

to  obtain  th?  maximum  of  freedom  of  speech 
through  a  diversification  of  ownerships  and 
controls  of  the  radio  outlets.  We  have  re- 
jected the  idea  of  any  monopolization, 
whether  by  private  groups  or  the  Government. 
In  an  attem-pt  to  avoid  both  types  of  mcu^.p- 
oly.  we  have  placed  the  operation  of  broad- 
c?.f ting  stations  under  diversified  private  con- 
trol, but  we  have  reserved  title  in  the  people 
to  the  radio  channels,  which  are  tne  high- 
ways over  which  the  broadcasts  travel.  Con- 
gress lias  expressly  provided  that  the  ch.in- 
nels  sliall  not  be  privately  owned.  It  has 
also  provided  that  they  must  be  used  in  the 
public  interest.  As  an  assurance  th.''t  they 
will  be  used  in  the  public  interest.  Congress 
has  directed  that  no  license  be  Issued  for  a 
psriod  longer  than  3  years,  so  that  if  aiiy 
licensee  faiLs  to  recognize  his  public  responsi- 
bility the  channel  assigned  to  him  may  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  another  operator  who 
will  recognize  this  responsibility. 

Eut  what  happens  when  the  various 
licensees,  through  whom  we  are  seeking  this 
diversification,  surrender  their  responsibil- 
ity, or  bind  themselves  together  by  common 
understanding  to  follow  uniform  restrictions 
in  determining  what  shall  or  shall  not  be 
heard  over  the  air? 

In  an  effort  to  assure  diversity,  licenses 
have  been  issutd  for  more  than  900  standard 
broadcajttmg  stations.  But  the  number  of 
stations  does  not  measure  the  degree  cf 
diversity  for  over  575  of  these  stations,  which 
together  utiUze  nearly  95  percent  of  the 
nighttime  broadcasting  pcwer  of  the  entire 
country,  are  afSllated  with  one  or  more  cf 
the  4  Nation-wide  networks.  The  network 
technique  has  made  possible  both  nation- 
wide programing  and  a  quality  of  program 
which  could  not  have  been  afforded  by  Indi- 
vidual stiitions  acting  indep<  ndently,  but  it 
has  also  made  the  Nat  ion -•Ride  networks  ths 
big  business  of  the  radio  Industry. 

An  affiliation  contract  with  a  network  Is, 
next  to  Its  Gcvernment  license,  the  biggest 
economic  a.sset  a  station  can  have;  many 
stations  could  not  survive  without  network 
affiliaticn.  The  networks,  therefore,  with 
this  power  of  economic  life  and  death  in  their 
hands,  are  In  a  strong  position  to  Influence  if 
not  control  the  program  policies  cf  their 
af&lleted  stations. 

In  1941  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission adopted  regulations  dealing  with  the 
relationship   of   the  independent  stations  to 
the  networks.     The  regulations  were  designed 
to   prevent   contractUTl   restraints   upon   the 
free  flow  of  programs  and  to  give  the  Inde- 
pendent stations  a  little  mcie  control  over 
their  own  time     The  hold  of  the  networks 
over   the   stations  was   thereby   weakened   a 
little,  and  naturally  tluy  did  not  like  it.     StilJ 
more  serious  to  them  was  the  fear  that  once 
the   value   cf    the   regulations   to   the   Inde- 
pendent stations,  as  well  as  to  the  listening 
public,  should  t>e  proved,  the  way  might  be 
paved  lor  further  inroads  on  their  power,  so 
they   began   to   raise    the   old   cry   that   the 
F.  C.  C.  was  stifling  their  "freedom  of  speech." 
The    two    largest    networks    resorted    to    the 
I    courts  in  an  effort  to  have  the  regulations  de- 
I    clared  invalid,  and  succeeded  In  delaying  the 
I    effective  date  for  nearly  2  years.     At  the  same 
I    time  they  appealed  to  Congress  for  legislative 
j    relief,  but  without  success.     Ultimately,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  by  a  decision 
handed  down  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  held 
I    th:\t  'he  F.  C.  C.  was  acting  within  Its  au- 
I    thority  in  adopting  the  regulations  and  that 
the  constitutional  guarantee  cf  freedom  ol 
speech  and  the  press  was  In  no  way  Impaired 
So  the  networks  are  now  raising  the  cry  that 
the  Supreme  Court  itself  is  trying  to  suppress 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  appeai  to  Congresa 
has  been  renewed. 

The  Cede  of  Ethics  of  the  National  Aaso- 
clation  of  Broadcasters  is  another  Illustration 
of  what  may  happen  to  the  diversification  in 
broadcasting  control  wlilcli  w«  are  seeking. 


Tlie  code  la  a  voluntary  one,  and  unlike  an 
affiliation  contract  between  a  network  an-t 
a  station,  has  no  legally  binding  effect  upon 
its  subscribers.  It  merely  seta  forth  a  com- 
mon understanding  among  members  of  the 
Broadcasters  Association  as  to  the  progrum 
policefi  which  should  be  followed.  The  re- 
strictive effect  of  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  code  vas  brought  clearly  into  the  open 
for  the  first  tune  only  a  few  weeks  ago  In 
the  public  test.m.ony  of  an  olBciP.I  of  the  Blue 
network  He  stated  that  while  his  network 
did  not  follow  the  N.  A.  B  Code  absolutely, 
there  was  no  substantial  conflict  between  Its 
program  pVliclts  and  the  policies  laid  down 
by  the  code. 

A-r-ccrding  to  this  witness,  the  function 
of  radio  is  the  sale  cf  goods  and  services. 
It  IS  primarily  an  advertising  medium  and 
time  Will  therefore  not  be  sold  to  anyone 
having  Ideas  to  present.      As  he  put  it: 

"We  are  selling  time  for  cue  specific  reu-son, 
and  that  Is  to  tell  goods,  manufactured  by 
American  manufacturcrb,  to  the  public." 

But  ide.«s  may  be  thrown  In  as  the  free 
prize  in  the  box  of  crackerjack.  He  was 
asked.  "The  only  method  by  which  you  can 
get  an  idea  out  Is  by  selling  it  along  with 
a  package  ol  goods,"  and  he  replied,  "That 
is  the  only  way." 

The  rules  determining  who  shall  or  shall 
not  have  time  on  the  air  as  described  by 
the  witness,  are  highly  selective.  No  time 
will  be  sold  for  the  discussion  of  "contro- 
versial Issues"  A  reasonable  amount  of 
free  time  will  be  made  available  for  such 
discussion.  The  network,  of  course,  deter- 
mines what  issues  are  of  suflScicnt  public 
Interest  to  warrant  discussion  over  the  air 
and  also  affords  time  for  the  opposing  point 
of  view  to  be  presented.  It  is  admitted  that, 
as  a  rule,  programs  of  this  kind  are  not  car- 
ried over  as  many  affiliated  stations  as 
sponsored  programs,  but  the  witness  was  not 
able  to  give  any  figures  as  to  the  number 
of  ,«tations  which  have  carried  any  particular 
p.-cgram.  No  solicitation  of  memberships 
whatsoever  Is  permitted,  either  on  free  or 
paid  time,  except  for  organizations  such  aa 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

Labor  unions,  according  to  the  witness,  are 
ccntrovtrsial  per  se,  and  consequently  even 
a  symphony  orchestra,  if  sponsored  by  a 
labor  union,  becomes  controversial.  How- 
ever, the  views  of  Mr,  W.  J.  Cameron  are  not 
controversial  when  he  is  sponsored  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Co  ,  for  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Is  not 
controversial  and  Mr.  Cameron,  presumably. 
Is  expessing  his  own  4deas  and  not  the  Ideaa 
of  Ford.  It  Is  conceded  that  the  views  of 
commentators  sometimes  happen  to  corre- 
spond rather  closely  with  the  views  of  their 
business  sjxmtiors,  but  this  is  merely  a  lor- 
tultcus   coincidence. 

The  network,  according  to  the  witness, 
would  sell  t.me  tc  General  Motors  to  spons.T 
Vandcrcook  cs  a  commentator,  but  would  not 
seil  time  to  the  A.  P.  of  L.  to  sponsor  the  same 
commentatcr,  because  that  would  be  contro- 
versial, althcush  the  witness  Is  sure  that 
Vanderccok  broadcasting  for  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
would  £ay  the  same  things  as  Vandercock 
br  .adcasting  for  General  Motors. 

The  witness  repeated  that  the  function  of 
radio  Is  to  .sell  time  for  advertising  gocds  and 
services.  General  Motors,  he  admits,  hcg 
nothing  to  sell  to  the  p.Jblic  at  the  present 
tim.c  because  its  entire  production  Is  devoted 
to  military  goods,  but,  nevertheless,  time 
would  be  sold  to  General  Motors  to  enable 
It  to  acquire  goodwill  and  to  tell  the  public 
about  the  contributi-:  ns  of  General  Motors  to 
the  war  effort.  Time,  however,  would  net  be 
sold  to  the  United  Automobile  Workers  in 
order  that  they  mi^ht  attempt  to  acquire 
goodwill  and  to  tell  the  people  about  their 
contributions  to  the  war  effort,  because  thi» 
would  be  contioverslal. 

The  witness  admitted  that,  on  occasions  at 
least,  some  business  organizatlciis,  as.  for  ex- 
ample, electric-pcwer  companies  dtirlng  til* 
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period  of  debate  on  the  holdirg-company  act, 
are  con'roversial  per  se.  The  network  would 
i.ot.  of  c  turse,  sell  time  to  a  power  company 
lii'.der  8i:rh  circumstances,  "to  further  any 
le^iFti.tive  program. "  but  It  would  be  r'.I  right 
for  tlie  pow?r  company  to  buy  time  for  a  pro- 
gram by  a  philharmonic  orchestra.  The 
C.  I  O  .  h-v.  I'vcr,  could  not  buy  time  ff)r  the 
sam'j-  philh.irmon)c  orchestra.  Apparently, 
there  are  subtle  distinctions  of  coiurcverslal- 
Ity  e\en  a.^  bet'.*een  controversial  organiza- 
tions 

Accord::. s  t-i  the  witncfc.i  time  of  course, 
cannot  bo  made  available  on  aii^-  basis  to  a 
consumers'  cooperative  bec;iu::e  cooperatives 
sol.cit  memberships.  But  time  will  be  sold 
to  mu'u.il  insurance  companies,  for  this  Is  an 
entirely  diS^^rci.t  matter.  Mutuiil  insurance 
cump.inlcs  al  .o  S'lliclt  mcm.bprsliips,  but 
propl---  are  incLn'»d  to  think  about  Ir.stirance 
p  ■;;c;es  rather  th;in  membership  when  mu- 
t'-.-'l  .:-..'-ur.ii'.ce  companies  are  mpntioned. 
Tite  memJjerr.hip  lo  nierely  incidental  It  Is 
admit  led  that  ni  the  case  of  con'umcrs'  co- 
opar.itivcs.  t*t«»  irembership  i.«  incld-'ntal,  i.nd 
cli'-.tp'-r  btiyn.g  l-?  the  main  thing,  but  still 
there  is-  a  difTort-nre  which  is  :\nparen'  enouEh 
to  thi-oe  versrc  In  j-uch  mpttcr?  But  the 
!  I'tw  irk  Is  bropdininded  I'  b.ns  i.o  objection 
whr»'.s. icver  to  consumer*'  cooperatives  sell- 
ing th'.'ir  C'-ods  [irovlded,  nf  course,  they  don't 
advertUe  them  (  \er  the  air  A.s  the  \vitncf=s 
!.ald 

'  W»'  h»  ve  no  c  b;ectii  n  to  their  solhni;  goods 
because  'ha'  Is  the  businei^s  ve  are  m.  but 
yi^u  WuU'd  s">cii  fii'.d  out  th;:t  if  ycu  opened 
the  door  t  )  thut  cxtrnl.  they  would  b.>  ^^'ep- 
p.n^  beyci.d  tlie  principle  of  spelling  poods. 
as  siuh  and  begin  Felling  memberrh:ps  in 
their  orgjnizat.ons.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
o;  en  tlie  djor  cnce.  and  you  h.ive  tiirm  m  " 

App.Tei.tly  the  witr.e.^.«  Is  not  afrnld  that 
;f  the  door  t<  tpened  to  a  b  isincs?  rn^ccrn  t,) 
sc'A  a'lvertis.i.g  tt  m.ight  go  a  little  fiir'ht-r 
ni^d  st  irt  ."seMing  idcar 

Ag;;:n  the.e  are  subtle  distiiicticiv  even 
as  to  cooperatives  and  other  meni'ser^hlp  or- 
ganizatlon-s  If  the  cooperative  is  a  pro- 
iiucers  cooperative  and  is  b'g  enough.  It  Is 
nil  rlL'ht  F  ,r  cxunipl-.  there  1*;  nu  objection 
to  selii:  g  time  to  the  L;ind  O  I-Tkes  Dairy 
Association  ar.ii,  of  ccurso,  ir  is  ail  rght  for 
an  m  lu?tri.il  ccncein  to  advertise  for  em- 
ployees and  tell  them  of  the  benefits  which 
go  with  their  ]i  b<f.  such  as  vacations,  medical 
care,  and  disability  insurance.  A  labcr  union, 
however,  cannot  buy  tune  to  say  anything 
about  the  beneflla  Its  members  receive  m  the 
way  of  in°diriil  care.  Insurance,  etc  .  even 
t!n..ugh  it  does  not  ask  it'*  l.steners  to^Join 
the  union 

The  N.  A  B  cede  manual,  in  its  di.s^ussicn 
cf  the  complicated  subject  of  labor  unions 
and  contrjver.s:al  issue.*,  warn-^^  N  A  B  metn- 
bers: 

"The  s.tuation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  th.t  employers,  as  a  rule,  wont  dis- 
cuss their  labor  problems  on  the  air  and  are 
Inclined  to  frown  on  those  stations,  especially 
111  smaller  communities,  which  open  their 
facilities  to  labor  unions  " 

I  think  we  are  warranted  in  incepting  with 
•some  degree  of  skepticism  the  csnirance  that 
Vhis  attltud<>  on  the  part  of  empioyers.  who 
may  also  happen  to  be  advertisers,  lias  noth- 
ing wh.itscever  to  do  with  the  amount  cf  free 
time  made  available  for  the  discussion  of 
union  problems  or  with  the  policy  against 
the  s.ile  of  time  for  such  purposes.  We  may 
Hsk.  too.  whether  the  attitude  of  the  large 
advertisers  has  anything  to  do  with  the  policy 
1  elation  to  consumer  cooperative* 

The  Bl'ie  Network  has  recei.Lly  changed 
hand.^  ani  fortunately  the  new  owner  has 
Slated  tint  lie  will  consider  nil  reqviests  for 
lirae  strictly  on  their  individual  merits  and 
withf^ut  arbitrary  discriminations  This  pol- 
icy s'..c-.i:.l  iCoUlt  m  a  real  ccntiibution  to  a 
f.cer  ci  C-:  J'on  of  public  !?-ue-  a-id  it  is  to 
Le  h  ped  that  his  lead  will  be  p..'ini:tly  fol- 


lowed by  the  Independent  stations  as  well  as 
by  the  other  networks. 

Another  development  which  may  have  an 
important  effect  upon  th-^  discussion  of  pub- 
lic Issues  over  the  air  is  the  recently  adopted 
program  policy  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System.  C.  B  S  di.'ciaims  i"r  it.self  all 
right  to  an  editorial  policy,  except  as  to  radio 
(I  am  not  cfrtaln  titat  I  understand  all  the 
implications  of  the  exception).  It  also  re- 
quires cimmcntators  to  eliminate  all  per- 
sonal opinion  from  their  comments.  A 
strong  ar7Uinent  made  m  stipport  of  this 
restriction  on  commentators  is  that  it  min- 
imizes the  opportunities  for  bujines^s  con- 
cern.-, under  the  gu.se  of  advertising,  to  buy 
up  time  for  the  exposition  of  their  own 
plllu,■^^ophies.  I  w:ll  not  attempt  here  to 
argue  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  policy. 
The  Commentators  thc-nisolvcs  have  tnken  up 
the  cudgels  and  it  locks  as  if  this  is  an  issue 
that  will  he  adequately  aired  C  B  S.  should 
be  commended  for  making  it?  facilities  avail- 
able for  the  dlscu.-sion  of  Its  own  policies. 

Tlie  question  whicl-  Immediately  arises, 
however,  la.  even  if  the  elimination  of  all 
editoi  ializin'^  Is  doirab'.e.  1«  it  pix'siblc?  Edi- 
toriallz.ng  exists  In  the  mere  decision  as  to 
what  is  or  what  is  not  newswjrthy  and  the 
empha.-i.s  placed  on  one  item  of  news  as 
agaipst  another  For  example,  the  Washing- 
ton E\enlng  Stir  which  al.'^o  happens  tr  own 
r:id'.':  station  WMAL.  VV;i3h:.igton  outlet  for 
the  Blue  Network,  didr.'t  b-^i.-.er  to  write  an 
ediior:i'l  in  defen-e  of  B.ues  policies  as  out- 
lined in  the  "  stimony  of  the  offl-ia!  I  have 
be-^n  referniie  to  It  was  much  simpler  not 
to  mention  the  testimony  In  Its  news  col- 
umns 

Aintlier  qtiesticn  is  if  pubhc  .-sties  are  to 
be  disciis.-ed  on^v  on  free  time  will  a  sufficient 
amount  of  free  im-.e  coiuinue  to  be  available? 
R.id'.o  broadcasting  has  jonu  pa=-scd  the  trial 
period  as  an  advcr'^ising  medium.  The  de- 
mand for  advert isiiv;  tunc  is  constantly  en 
the  increase  BTCadcs'ters  can  well  afford  to 
be  generotis  in  m  lining  time  available  for  the 
dlscii=-:on  of  ptibl'c  1s«up«  when  no  buyer  for 
the  time  is  in  sigltr.  But  a-  advert isir.g  de- 
mand has  increa.^xl  the  unp.ud  time  avail. ible 
tends  more  and  moie  to  bf  tlie  poorest  time, 
from  the  standpoint  of  reaching  the  widest 
audience  We  may  well  reach  the  point,  and 
in  the  not  far  distant  future,  when  broad- 
ca.sters  will  be  able  to  find  a  profitable  market 
for  every  sinirle  nimute  of  the  bro.idcasttr.g 
day.  What.  then.  w.U  he  their  policy'  Can 
they  be  relied  on  to  resist  the  pres.-ure  to 
make  the  maximum  prcti's  which,  after  all, 
is  wli.^t  tliey  are  in  business  for'  The  Blue 
Network's  time  sales  in  1042  increased  22  7 
P':'rc?nt  over  1941.  end  the  sales  for  the  ppst 
6  months  of  1943  were  almost  70  percent 
hii;!-ier  than  the  >a'rs  for  the  corre.-pondmg 
period  of  1942  A'ready,  according  to  r«  wit- 
ness. It  IS  seekin.t  a  commercial  spcn-or  for 
its  Town  Hall  pr.igram.  which  would  me.iu 
that  the  selection  of  subjcc*?  and  spealtc.s 
would  be  brouttht  withm  the  influence  of  the 
sales  and  business  policies  of  the  sponser. 
Tlie  !ncrea;e  in  the  time  sales  of  the  other 
networks  has  not  been  as  spectacular  as  that 
of  Blue,  which  lias  in  the  past  been  at  a  com- 
mercial disadvantage  bec:iu-e  of  it*  iffiUation 
with  N  B  C  .  but  the  gener.U  decrease  in  tliiie 
left  unsold  has  tfen  rap d.  and  there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  trend  will  be  re- 
versed alter  the  war.  v. hen  the  large  adver- 
tisers will  have  speciflc  goods  to  sell  rather 
than  mere  goodwill. 

Even  if  we  assume  tiiat  the  broadcasters 
and  tlieir  spon'^ors  are  concerned  only  with 
the  sale  cf  goods  and  not  the  di?seniinat.on 
of  any  ide;.s  of  their  own.  what  does  the  pres- 
ent trend  of  radij  promi.se  fcr  the  fuiure  m 
the  way  cf  a  positive  service  in  the  public 
interest'  We  h^e  m;\d°  our  decision  that 
th"  cre;i.e-f  s..'  -y  l.c-  :::  li.iving  our  radio 
ou'let.-5  priva.ely  ipci.\fl  They  must  rely 
upon  advefiising  lor  the  money  with  which 


to  operate.  But  what  will  our  civilization  be 
like  if  the  culture  and  ideas  which  we  receive 
from  radio  are  merely  a  byproduct  of  the  ad- 
vertising business? 

The  problem  of  freedom  cf  the  air  is  not 
limited  to  wliat  shall  be  said  or  heard  over 
uur  domestic  broadcasting  stations.  We  al.so 
have  the  problem  of  what  we  shall  say  to  and 
hear  from  the  peoples  of  the  other  natjons  of 
the  world. 

Prior  to  the  wur,  international  broadcast- 
ing from  this  country  wa.s  in  private  hands, 
but  the  broadcasting  stations  were  lew  in 
number  and  there  w,is  not  enough  advertis- 
ing to  sustain  them.  Since  the  war,  they 
have  come  undei  Government  operation  and 
the  number  of  stations  has  been  marlceoly 
Increased.  What  will  our  iiiternationul 
broadcasting  policy  be  after  the  war?  Will 
the  Government  continue  to  operate  these 
stations,  or  will  they  be  returned  to  private 
hands,  or  will  we  liavc  both  Government  and 
private  stations  operating  side  by  side? 
Whatever  alternative  we  choose,  will  we  rec- 
ognize that  listeners  abroad,  like  listeners  at 
home,  are  entitled  to  receive  a  far  presenta- 
tion of  the  news  and  a  well-rounded  discus- 
sion of  the  public  questions  in  which  they 
may  be  interested?  S'louid  we  have  one 
standard  for  what  we  shall  hear  (ri^m  our 
domestic  broadcasting  stations  and  another 
for  what  we  shall  beam  to  the  pe.-'ple  cf  other 
countries?  And  bh:.-u'd  we  not  expect  th" 
same  standards  to  b^  observed  in  the  troad- 
catils  teamed  from  otlier  natirns  to  this  cnin- 
try  which  we  observe  iti  cur  bropdcasts  to 
them?  We  have  never  denied  to  m.ir  citizens 
freedom  to  listen  to  all  broadcasts,  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  source  from  which  they  r.re 
beamed.  Can  there  be  any  Ireedom  of  dis- 
cu.sslon  o:i  a  world-wide  basis  un'ess  the 
other  nations  grant  the  same  freedcm  to 
their  citizens?  And,  finally,  can  we  alTord 
to  let  democracy's  story  remain  untold  or  be 
misrepresented  to  the  people  of  any  nation 
merely  because  it  is  unprofitable,  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint,  to  operate  the  facilities  wi'n 
which  to  t^U  that  story? 

We  have  always  htpcd  that  every  war  w  v.id 
be  the  last  one,  and  that  is  our  hope  abctit 
this  war.  Civilization  cannot  hold  up  un- 
der many  more,  if  even  one  more,  like  it. 
We  cannot  let  the  point  that  there  have  al- 
ways been  wars  deter  us  in  our  determir.ati'  n 
to  obt.iin  en  endiiiiiig  peace.  No  enduring 
peace  can  be  made  solely  by  compact  anion-' 
rulers.  It  must  be  based  on  the  desires  and 
beliefs  of  the  people  themselves  and  an  under- 
standing by  the  peoples  of  each  nation  of  the 
prcblems  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  cf 
the  other  nations,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mon determination  to  get  along  with  ea'  ii 
other.  Tliere  can  be  no  endt'ring  peiice  un- 
less it  is  a  democratic  peace. 
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Property     Custodian     Establishes 
Northwest  Field  Office 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOFvlER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUyE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Titcrdciti.  December  7.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
'  nouncement  has  .iust  been  released  that 
Mr.  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Allen  Property  Ciis- 
I  todian,  ha.s  completed  arrangements  for 
I  the  establishmiiit  of  a  Noithwest  field 
I  fQ^t^  of  t!>^  All -n  ProiX'ilv  Custodian. 
I  loLated  in  Poiiiaiid,  Oieg.    In  this  olune 
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will  be  located  a  library  of  between  40,- 
000  and  50.000  patents  and  patent  appli- 
cations which  were  seized  from  enemy 
Rlicns  and  nationals  of  occupied  coun- 
tries. The  office  is  being  set  up  and  main- 
tained in  conjunction  with  the  Bonneville 
P^wer  Administration's  marketing  pro- 
gram. 

Tnis  move  is  one  of  significance  to 
Northwest  industry  and  the  utilization 
of  the  great  natural  resources  of  that 
a.rra  in  connection  with  low-cost  Bonne- 
ville power  generated  In  the  Columbia 
RiVor.  Without  doubt  many  of  these 
patents  will  be  fo'jnd  most  serviceable 
in  the  development  and  use  of  these  re- 
sources. The  placing  cf  them  in  a  public 
libraiy  and  office  where  they  will  be 
avnilable  to  engineers,  scientists,  and 
o'h?rs  engaged  in  the  development  and 
uso  of  our  resources  is  most  appropriate. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
release  of  th?  Bonneville  Power  Admm- 
isvarion  Information  Service,  dated  De- 
cember 1,  1943.  which  is  as  follows: 

Bonneville  Power  Administrator  Paul  J. 
Raver  announced  today  that,  arrangements 
had  been  coa.plcted  with  Leo  T.  Crov.lcy, 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  fur  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Northwest  field  office,  including  a 
library  cf  between  40.000  and  50.000  patents 
and  patent  r.pphcaticns  seized  from  enemy 
aliens  and  'ii'.tnn..l3  of  occupied  ccunt,ries. 

Mr  Key  Shawcros,  a  chcmicul  eng.neer. 
has  be.^n  appomid  Ntirthwest  field  rtpre- 
seiUaiive  o..  ;.he  Oiflce  of  Alien  Pr'.perty  Cus- 
todian'? division  of  patent  administratica  to 
assist  in  the  use  of  these  patents,  which  are 
available  to  American  industry. 

This  office  is  being  set  up  in  conjunction 
With  the  B'lnneville  Power  Adniln:£.ra"iL;n's 
marketing;  pic^iam  to  enable  Ncrlhw  si  bu-1- 
no>s  and  ludustri;.!  leaders  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  vast  store  of  inventions  and 
in:'oin.atlon  represented  by  these  patents 
The  Northv.cst  f-e'.d  office  will  be  associated 
with  Bonnevihe's  market  development  sec- 
tion on  the  lhi,-d  floor  of  the  Guaraian 
Bi-niinf,   m  Portland,  Oreg. 

C'^mm.cnting  tliat  the  field  office  would  be 
an  I'pportant  a.sset  to  private  enterprise  in 
the  dtvelopment  of  Nnrthv^est  resources,  Ad- 
minjstrp.ior  Raver  pointtd  cut  that  "many 
th  iU'^ands  of  patents  of  untold  value  in  the 
field  of  cheniis'ry,  metallurgy,  plastics,  elec- 
tronics, an  1  other  fields  of  appUtd  science 
wUl  be  avaiiable  to  as-ist  in  th.-  development 
cf  a  'ound,  diversified  indu.^try  in  the  Pac.fic 
Northwest.  The  swifLly  growing  indusir.al 
empire  In  this  region  should  provide  a  vast 
field  for  vaiaable  utilizi.tlon  of  thcbc  enemy 
patents  net  only  in  the  present  war  emer- 
gency but  in  the  convcrsi' n  to  peacetime  In- 
dusry  Mr  Crt  wley,  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
torii:m.  also  has  expressed  the  belief  that  col- 
laboration cf  his  organlr.ation  with  the  Bon- 
neville Adm.mistiation  in  thi*  project  will  be 
cf  rrcat  benefit  to  Industry  in  the  Noithwest 
area  " 

Patent  holdinp":  now  In  the  hands  of  the 
Alien  Prcperty  Custodian  constitute  the 
largest  number  of  United  St.ites  patents 
under  one  control.  They  include  mvcnlicns 
cf  the  kadnift  sc-entis-s  cf  Europe  and  cover 
virtually  every  field  cf  science.  These  pat- 
ents have  been  seized  fcr  the  thrcs-t  -Id  pur- 
pc.=e  rf  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  United 
States  war  production,  stimulating  basic  and 
applied  resea'-ch  in  the  fields  covered  by  these 
indention.';  and  assistina;  in  the  development 
of  new  production  technics  for  sound  busi- 
ness in  the  post-war  world. 

The  Northwest  field  office  will  be  the  first 
established  by  the  Allen  Property  Custo- 
dian's Division  of  Patent  Administration  and 
will  serve  the  area  west  of  Chicago.  In 
order  to  ma^  tbe  patents  available  as  widely 


as  possible,  the  library  will  be  exhibited  In 
various  Northwest  industrial  centers  In  co- 
operation with  the  Bonneville  Administra- 
tion's district  offices. 

Copies  of  all  patents  vested  by  the  Allen 
Property  Custodian  will  be  available  for 
Inspection  by  the  public  at  the  Portland 
office.  Classified  patent  Indexes  and  cata- 
logs will  be  available  through  Bonneville's 
district  offices. 


John  Clifford  Folger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  U  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  December  7,  19i3 

Mr.  LA  FOLLFITE.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  John  Clifford  Folger  has  recently 
been  electrd  president  cf  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association.  It  has  been  m.y 
privilege  to  know  Mr.  Folger  for  a  great 
many  years.  He  is  an  ouistanding.  pub- 
hc-spuited  citizen  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, having  been  chairman  of  the 
Ccmmunity  Chest.  He  is  now  the  chair- 
maii  of  the  Diitrirt  of  Columbia  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Fclger's  election  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, an  article  was  primed  about  him 
in  Finance.  I  ask  unanunous  consent 
that  the  article  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foilows: 

The    Forthright    Mh.    Folceh— The     Next 

Pee.'^^idfnt    of    the    In\estment    B.*NKrr.s 

Association  of  America  Believes  in  "Home 

SECiTRrrixs  fob  Home  Folks  ' 

There  Is  a  sln;^lencss  of  purpose  about  John 
ClifTcrd  Folger  that  is  impressive. 

The  hanrisom.e,  prematurely  gray  'Wafh- 
Ingtontan.  who  is  slated  to  be  the  next  presi- 
dent cf  the  Inves*:ment  Bankers  Association 
of  America,  ha.s  a  direct,  forthright  way  of 
getting  at  anything.  He  drives  ahead 
straight  to  the  goal,  without  detouring.  Yet 
he  has  the  happy  faculty  cf  being  able  to 
illustrate  his  pclnt  by  telling  a  homely, 
human-interest  yarn  •  •  •  he  believes 
wholeheartedly  In  the  survival  of  the  country 
merchant  In  securities. 

Perhaps  the  first  time  that  John  Clifford 
Fclger  came  into  the  national  spotlight  was 
when  he  was  testifying  before  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  in  opposition  to 
the  practice  cf  competitive  bidding  for  secu- 
rity issues. 

"My  old  grandfather  out  In  Iowa  always 
advised  m.e  never  to  buy  a  horse  at  an  auction 
sale,"  "Cliff"  Folger  confided  to  the  S.  E.  C. 
"He  said  that  most  of  the  bidders  at  an  auc- 
tion sale  usually  took  a  nip  or  two,  so  that  tt 
was  easy  to  get  excited  and  bid  too  high  for 
the  spavined  critter." 

The  national  magazines  such  as  Time  fea- 
tured the  telhng  story,  which  Illustrated  his 
reason  lor  opposing  ilie  auction  sale  of  secu- 
rity Issues. 

AN  E-\SY  naturalness 

There  is  an  easy  naturalness  about  the 
47-year-cld  Washington  investment  banker, 
who  is  destined  to  succeed  Jay  N.  ^Tiippie, 
of  Chicago,  as  the  standard  bearer  for  the 
Investment  bankers  of  the  country.  He  is 
smart  and  articulat* — he  is  an  lutereating 


speaker,  with  a'flalr  for  the  orderly  prefenta- 

t.on  cf  a  subject  and  a  gift  cf  phra.slng  that 
commands  attention.  Sincerity  Is  one  of 
his  outstanding  characteristics — Cliff  Poller 
could  never  qualify  for  the  fairly  popuK  u? 
order  of  the  stuffed  shirts  and  there  Is  noth- 
ing pontifical  about  his  delivery. 

Cliff  Folger  was  born  at  Sheldon,  Iowa — a 
thriving  little  town  In  O'Brien  County  In  the 
northwestern  part  cf  the  State  near  the 
Minnesota  b<irder.  His  father  was  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business,  dealt  in  farm  land», 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  livestock  raisers. 
His  older  brother  had  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  great  Northwest  and  had  settled  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  He  painted  such  a 
glamorous  picture  of  the  opportu'ilf .es  r.nd 
of  the  chprm  of  life  in  the  Northwest  that 
the  Fol'jer  fami'y  was  persuaded  to  fo'low  h'« 
lead.  They  settled  at  Pullman.  Here  Cl'ff 
Folger  attended  high  sch'^cl  and  then  entered 
the  State  Cohere  of  Washington. 

It  was  ill  college  that  he  first  dem'^nstrated 
his  qualities  of  leadership.  Ke  was  prenldctt 
of  his  senior  class.  A  member  of  the  S'gmi 
Nu  fraternity,  he  was  elected  pre?  dent  of 
the  Pan  Hellenic  Council,  which  wa''  com- 
posed of  all  the  Greek  letter  fraternities  at 
the  State  College.  Like  other  suc-essfrl 
bankers,  he  can  Iry  claim  to  the  fact  that  he 
used  to  be  a  newspaperman.  For  while  he 
was  an  uriJer?rr.dUi;te  at  crllet^e,  he  served  as 
corre<;ponclent  for  a  number  cf  newfpap.'rB, 
and  managed  to  make  8*0  or  $.'0  a  mor.'h  at 
Ep-ce  rates.  He  was  part'cularly  active  in 
affairs  on  the  chmpus— he  liked  to  stir  up  tlie 
an'mals  and  keep  up  with  what  w.tb  g  ling  on. 

Tliere  is  .something  about  a  cert.iln  tj-pe 
cf  train i'te  that  gives  nrecisirn  to  thinkin" — 
wh--re  the  mind  is  controlled  mere  by  facts 
th<in  bv  h.tmches.  It  is  irtcrestii"  to  rote 
that  "Cliff"  Foluer  not  only  won  a  deer'^c  of 
B.^chelor  of  Science  but  that  he  also  gained 
a  Master's  degree  as  well. 

his  fiest  job 

Pullman  Is  In  the  creat  apple-growing  sec- 
tion of  the  Northwest.  Living  In  this  en- 
vironment, he  acquired  %n  on-the-e^our.d 
knowledae  of  the  problems  of  the  producers 
of  this  money  crop,  particularly  about  the 
shipping  of  the  fruit.  Thorily  after  gradua- 
tion, he  land?d  a  J"b  in  Washington  with 
th-^"  United  States  Bureau  cf  Marketing  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  st.'itistical  Job — so  h-?  spent 
the  first  2  years  cf  his  career  in  government 
lefni-^g  about  biireauci^cy  at  Irst  hand. 

He  left  the  capital  to  go  to  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  where  fcr  several  years  he  served  as  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  Internal  Sh'p- 
pers  Association,  which  was  a  sort  of  trnde 
association  fcr  the  shippers  of  apples,  perish- 
able vcgetPbles  and  other  such  commodities. 
Ir  'his  capacity.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
[  make  frequent  trips  to  Washington  to  appear 
I  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi!>.«lon 
j  to  discu<:s  freight  rates  ps  well  as  to  testify 
i  before  Ccngressicnal  committees  in  edvccat- 
ing  legislation  that  would  protect  the  in- 
teresLs  of  the  members  of  the  osscciation. 
In  Washington,  Cliff  Folger  made  many 
warm  friends  and  formed  a  love  for  life  In 
the  Capital.  In  1329 — at  the  height  of  the 
su;ck  maiket  boom — some  cf  his  friends  In 
the  security  business  persuaded  him  to  enter 
the  investment  field.  It  seemed  like  a  golden 
cpport unity  and  an  easy  way  to  make  a 
fortune — so  Cliff  Folger  decided  that  he 
would  embark  upon  such  a  career.  On  No- 
vember 2.  1929,  he  erabcrkcd  upon  another 
career  that  has  proved  to  be  a  notably  happy 
one — he  married  Miss  Kathrlne  Dulin,  whose 
family  had  been  prominent  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  in  Washington.  On  his  weddmg 
day,  the  stock  market  had  one  of  Its  most 
critical  sinking  spells — another  break  after 
the  memorable  "Black  Thursday"  in  October. 
He  confides  that  he  got  a  lifetime's  experi- 
ence compressed  into  a  very  few  weeks  dm  lag 
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tlio'e  tumuliuous  days  when  s*rcurr.les  plum- 
iiiftvd— ar.d  foriunes  vanis^Pd  p.s  \he  t'cXcr 
ret.  rded  Ur.v.T  and  sli.l  lower  qu'lallons. 

I',  w'.i!  b?  r. Culled  tb-at  the  seciii.iy  business 
cii'Tiiii;  the  year:-  of  1'j30  and  1931  v.;is  nnt  any 
bfd  of  r)!-es  In  the  la'ter  year  CliiT  Folgcr 
V  ith  James  Nolan  formed  the  tlrm  of  Folder. 
IVoK.n  &  Co,  which  today  is  one  of  tha 
ir.cM  "Tjcc^.-U'.!  uive^'.-ueiit  security  flinis  In 
Washtn'^ri'ii  In  the  recunst:  uc'.ion  of  vari- 
i  ti.s  «'H'.pr(-ri'-e-.  Mr  Fclger  has  had  a!i  npor- 
iiin::-,'  ti  dertifir.  tr^te  his  res<.urcelu!M(  s.s. 
The  Mayflwor  Hjtil  ;n  Washington  ran  m'o 
trouble  du:;n:i  Us  fli -t  Kw  yoars  The  bonds 
W'Ht  in  default  The  bondi'.olders  looked 
around  for  nn  able  find  resourceful  retirgaii- 
/.it!  >n  ir.-ir.i'i;' r  a'd  ;.ppo!!:ted  Clitt  F"!gcr 
I  <  this  i-ost.  H?  had  the  satls.'ac'icn  of  M-e- 
la?  the  a:eat  ho'.el  properly  in  Washington 
\Mnlc  our.  of  Us  d:fTi"UUies  and  be  released 
I.oni  rice.versh.p  He  still  seiveb  as  treas- 
u;er  and  dii^ctiir  o!  il-.e  Mayflower  Hotel  Cor- 
poration 

The  P'jtonu'.c  Joint  Stock  La.-d  Bank,  which 
h.id  nii'de  ni  >:tgagts  on  lunn-icu-^  farms  \n 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  shared  the  experience 
(I  other  farm  mortgage  companies  and  found 
the  g  i'.ns;  r^^ugh  during  the  years  of  the  de- 
pression Wlion  Us  outstanding  murtfc;ages 
1-ad  been  reduced  to  about  »1,5J0.000,  Folger. 
NoliiU  and  Co  purcha.sed  the  as.-^ets  of  the 
-ccmpany  and  foimcd  the  Piedmont  Securities 
Co.  to  wind  up  Its  business  m  this  fl?ld. 
ThUa,  a.s  a  tr^iuble-;  hooter  "Cliff  '  Folger  ac- 
CjUirrd  a  reputation  and  also  gained  an 
c-:perienci'  that  proved  to  be  valuable  in  the 
years  that  followed.  The  firm  has  done  a 
considerable  am^iunt  of  local  financing;  and. 
as  he  modestly  puts  It.  has  distributed  the 
■  (general  run  cf  mrie"  type  of  securities  It 
is  quite  hkjly  that  his  firm  woulc  rank  fiist 
la  the  i-ale  of  high-grade  bends  m  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  t>ut  with  char..ctcr;stic 
modesty,  he  slates  that  it  is  "one  of  many 
excellent  uivestmcnt  houses  In  V.'a.'-hinglon  " 

While  nomination  as  head  of  the  offlclnl 
ticket  of  nominees  as  approved  by  the  as- 
S".>ciation's  boaril  of  govtri'ors  for  submii:.--ion 
at  the  annual  mejtmg  at  New  York  next  No- 
venil>er  is  considered  tantamount  to  election, 
the  man  who  is  de.-tnud  to  be  the  new  leader 
of  the  Investment  Bankers  A.'Soclation  is 
naturally  leluctant  to  (jutline  what  his  pol- 
icies wiil  be.  However,  it  is  known  that 
"Clifl"  Fclger  believes  that  the  investment 
bankt-rs  should  give  a  great  dea".  of  thought 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  will  function 
durim^  the  i>o^t-war  years.  Tlie  \arious  com- 
mittees of  the  I.  B  A  have  already  started 
research  to  determine  what  the  probable 
needs  of  Ameucan  industry  and  business  will 
be  in  the  various  f\i  Icis  which  must,  of  neces- 
s.ty.  le'.y  uj).)!!  the  piivate  capital  market. 
There  is  no  one  u  ho  is  a  mere  ardent  cli.im- 
p;on  of  tne  mstiiution  of  free  enterprise  than 
1>  the  next  president  of  the  Investment  Bar.li- 
e:s  Association.  What  is  more,  he  has  the 
knack  of  getting  along  wUh  Government  of- 
ficials .■^•■.d  WO' king  in  harmony  with  them. 

H.\3    STRONG    VIEWS 

Hi.s  philosophy  as  to  the  pla>  ■  of  th.e  sound 
Iccal  socuniy  hous€-s  situated  throughout  the 
country,  wnich  afford  a  per.'-onal  relationship 
b<:ween  the  cusUmer  and  the  dealer,  was 
we;i  expressed  when  he  teitifled  before  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

•J  grew  up  m  a  small  town  of  about  3.0C0 
people  in  the  State  cf  Washington,"  Cliff 
F 'Iger  told  the  S,  E  C.  "Since  most  of  my 
life  wa.s  spent  in  that  community  I  naturally 
relate  my  experience  to  small-town  merchan- 
d.slng.  My  family  owned  and  operated  a 
Countrf  siore  for  ^  cereration.  and  I  have 
always  been  interested  in  the  life  and  future 
of  the  small  merchant.  I  think  the  trend 
away  from  the  country  merchant  generally  Is 
most  uufcrtunate  One  of  the  few  trends  In 
the  opposite  direction  is  In  the  securities  bus- 
iness, where  during  the  last  9  or  10  years 
the  small  dealer  hat  come  into  his  own.    This 


system  of  secui.ty  dLstrilnrir-n  I  think  is 
wholesome  and  sound 

■  The  principle  of  havmu  a  securities  sales- 
m.an  live  with  and  be  responsible  primarily 
to  his  customers  is  g-jod  Ftrmei'.y  the  al- 
legiance was  to  out-or-io\vii  emploNers.  The 
local  dealer  i^^alizes  his  best  friends  are  L.s 
customers.  T!uy  aie  the  ones  we  have  to 
live  wiui  and  fare  every  day,  if  a  deal  goes 
sour. 

"Any  system  of  mercb.andi-ing  should  rise 
or  fall  on  the  soundness  of  the  system  and 
tile  manner  in  whi(  h  it  serves  the  public  in- 
terest. The  l(xal  dt  ah'r  cannot  Ciaitn  p.o- 
if  cticn  simply  to  help  him  make  a  living.  On 
the  other  liand.  I  feel  that  the  success  of  the 
local  dealer  gees  hand  m  limd  with  public 
intere.'-t.  I  should  i^rtatly  deplore  it  If  those 
Hi  the  securities  busii.es.>-  m  Washington  ar.d 
other  cuie.-  should  be  obliced  to  return  to  the 
en-.ploy  of  bi^  city  houses  iiiui  bi^  city  bosses. 
As  it  now  sia'ids,  the  trend  has  been  all  toward 
cur  mdeptntlence 

Tn  the  case  cf  cmpetitive  bidding,  how- 
ever, the  principle  runs  counter  to  all  of  my 
early  training  and  merchandising  experience. 
My  father  and  grandfather  were  ploiifer  live- 
H'ock  Pieti.  fi;>'  ;n  I<  w a  and  later  in  W-ishUig- 
tcn  State. 

ATTENDING    TftE    HORSE    S.\LF,S 

'T  clout  know  how  many  of  you  ever  grew 
up  on  a  f.,rm  or  Ir. ed  on  a  farm  but  m  the 
rural  communities,  it  is  custoniary  for  the 
farmers  to  have  livestock  sales  in  the  fall 
Everybody  attended  these  sale.-,  partly  to  get 
a  free  lunch,  and  someLinies  to  bid  on  live- 
stock I  learned  later  on  that  there  was 
snmeilmes  a  bottle  m  the  b.^rn.  but  I  was 
too  young  in  th(,se  days  to  reah.'e  what  It 
was       That  was  to  stimulate  th-  bidding. 

"My  father  and  grandfather  ne\er  boupht 
livestock  at  these  auction.s  and  one  of  my 
fuct  lessons  was  that  such  purchases  were 
unsound,  since  a  man  would  become  so 
Interested  in  beating  out  his  neighb.ir  and 
shcwini:  everybody  that  he  had  as  much 
money  and  could  bid  as  well  as  the  next  one 
that  he  v.culd  find  himself  [uynm  $6:_>  or  «70 
fi.r  a  horse  that  was  probably  worth  $50. 
When  he  got  the  h'  rse  home  lie  nni;ht  find 
It  had  a  spavin. 

"Under  the  auction  m',nhr>d  stiess  i>  on 
the  top  dollar  rather  than  on  quality  mer- 
chandising There  may  be  some  exceptions, 
but  I  don't  think  the  securities  business  Is 
one  of  them,  especially  if  we  consider  country 
distribution.  The  reason  so  many  country 
merchants  are  going  under  is  their  inability 
to  buy  on  the  same  basis  as  the  chains.  In 
the  bend  business,  as  It  now  exists,  the 
country  dealer  knows  what  the  ,-prcad  is 
on  new  Issues  and  he  can  buy  as  cheaply  as 
his  ccmpetitors.  It  is  true  that  under  the 
selling  group  he  doesn't  get  all  cf  the  spread, 
but  the  speculative  risk  is  not  so  great  since 
he  has  an  option  for  several  hours  within 
which  to  do  his  merchandising.  It  is  more 
impcrtant  for  a  small  business  to  make  a 
small  sure  profit  than  it  Is  to  take  large 
risks  for  larger  profits.  The  country  store- 
keeper generally  never  knows  just  w'hat  his 
competitors  are  paying  for  good*.  There 
are  several  price  levels  In  our  country 
store,  we  were  in  tiie  smallest  We  bought 
out  of  Spokane.  £  nd  I  suppose  that  the 
Spckan.e  house  bought  from  sonie  whole- 
saler   In    Chicago   cr   some    place    like    that. 

"In  the  selling  group,  we  do  not  take  the 
risk  of  the  underwriter.  We  can  staiid  by 
and  sell  our  bonds  s.nd  do  the  merchandising 
Job  riurir.g  the  few  hours  when  we  have  these 
bonds  firm.  With  our  business  the  local 
dealer  knows  exactly  what  his  comprtltors 
pay  and  he  competes  on  the  same  basis 

"I  believe  that  urder  compulsory  C'^mpeti- 
tive  bidding,  underwriting  would  resolve  it- 
self Into  a  few  larp.?  bidders,  who  would  not 
be  selling  their  sen-Ices  and  who  wruld  not 
be  performing  the  merchandising  Job  now 
done  by  the  local  dtaler  They  would  simply 
be  specuialing  ui  a  lai-ge  block  of  securities, 


which  they  would  distribute  as  quickly  as 
possible  without  great  regard  fir  geographi- 
cal or  other  consideration  except  to  sell  to 
the  buyer  who  moved  mrst  quickly.  Our 
clients  do  not  act  as  rapidly  <;$  the  reta.l 
buyers  in  the  large  city.  The  prc.;fnt  sys- 
tem of  distribution  tends  to  prrtect  the 
country  buyer  and  to  insure  that  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  buy  fir't  prr.rie  se- 
curities. I  believe  under  competitive  hiddii^s 
there  would  be  an  Inevitable  enlarcoment  of 
the  sellinq  forces  of  laree  distrlhuto-.s.  Se- 
curities salesmen  wculd  then  woik  fur  larje 
city  bosses. 

"I  don't  think  that  the  pre--  ure  on  the 
country  dealer  with  respect  to  h.s  syndicate 
participations  Is  one  fraction  of  whU  it  wis 
on  a  fellow  who  worked  for  a  city  bcs.s  If 
he  did  not  succeed  he  would  look  for  another 
Job  But  with  us  as  df?alers.  wo  tu'-n  the 
things  down  because  we  realize  that  thc-e 
fellows  may  be  here  today  and  gone  tomor- 
row, but  if  we  can  satisfy  our  customers, 
they  will  live  with  us  and  trade  with  tis. 

AN     UNFORTVN.\TE    SITUATION 

"When  you  get  up  to  the  large  selling  or- 
ganizations, the  rewards  and  promotions 
come  through  pleasing  those  employers  rather 
than  pleasing  the  clients.  That  Is  an  un- 
fortxinate  situation — this  may  run  counter  to 
my  friends  here  who  have  larte  organizations. 
but  If  It  Is  treason,  well  It  Jtist  is  A  large 
selling  force  brings  the  temptation  to  set  up 
deals  to  pay  overhead  and  keep  the  selling 
force  employed.  The  local  dealer  is  more 
resourceful,  more  versatile,  and  can  keep  his 
rverhead  within  bounds  He  Is  more  like 
the  country  doctor.  AH  he  has  is  bis  hore 
and  wagon  and  his  time,  and  if  ib.lnp?  get 
tcu^h,  what  he  docs  then  Is  tii  just  tighten 
up  his  belt. 

"Under  the  present  set-up.  we  are  all  for 
the  big  city  houses  If  they  have  a  good  deal 
and  we  are  critical  of  them  If  they  have  a 
poor  deal — and  we  don"t  hesitate  to  show  <.ur 
feelings.  The  local  dealer  is  a  wholesome 
brake  on  the  underwriter.  He  is  a  valuable 
bufier  between  a  remote  sel.er  and  a  local 
buyer.  He  has  to  make  the  iecisions  with 
respect  to  the  securities  he  sells,  and  he  has 
fiot  to  live  with  that  fallow,  play  golf  with 
him.  and  see  him  cvrry  day  at  lunch  around 
town.  Tlie  fellow  in  New  York  or  Chic::go 
Is  not  particularly  concern*  d  whether  the 
deal  gce»  pretty  well  in  Albany  or  Los  Angeles. 
(  r  anywhere  else.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  ger.eral 
dealing.  He  is  not  in  the  front-line  trenches 
and  living  with  the  fellow  with  whom  he 
trades.  The  Independence  of  the  local  dealer, 
I  think,  is  most  i.mportant  in  the  securities 
distribution  business.  If  my  philosophy 
about  the  horse  is  right,  maybe  this  com- 
petitive bidding  will  get  the  prices  higher  and 
would  probably  speed  up  the  distributum  It 
might  also  help  the  stockholders  in  these 
holding  companies,  but  I  don't  th.iiik  it 
wculd  afford  the  protection  that  exists  in 
the  present  system  against  overpricing  and 
against  Imperfectly  set  up  securities.  The 
present  trend  toward  the  local  dealer  Is  tlie 
evidence  of  the  satisfacMcu  on  the  part  cf 
the  buyer 

"This  auction  block  method  in  merchan- 
dising puts  price  above  quality  It  puts 
speculation  above  merchandismc  It  puts  in 
the  big  city  distributors  over  the  It^cal  dealers, 
and  I  am  against  it  with  all  the  emphasis  at 
my  command" 

FOR     HOME    SErrRITIES 

On  another  occasion,  he  inveighed  against 
the  practice  of  private  placements.  For  a 
period  of  time,  the  be=t  utility  issues  in  and 
around  Washington  were  sold  dirtct  to  the 
large  insurpnce  companies.  By  this  practice, 
the  utility  companies  did  not  have  to  regis- 
ter the  issues  with  the  S.  E  C.  "Cliff"  Foltier 
e.xplained  to  the  Commission  that  this  de- 
prived the  local  investors  of  sound  Invest- 
ments—and c-nstituted  an  unfair  practice. 
Insisting  that  prlTate  placements  should  be 
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put  on  a  parity  with  Is.-ues  registered  with 
the  S.  E  C.  he  saidi  "The  prcL.cnt  6;iUatiun 
results  in  a  condition  whereby  the  big  buyer 
gets  tha  whL'Icsale  rate  and  on  the  b'st  se- 
curities, while  the  little  fe'.Uw  gets  the  retail 
price  on  the  seco'.ids  and  i!;irds.  If  this  trend 
continues,  the  high  grade  issues  will  be  bot- 
tled up  forever  m  tlie  hands  of  the  big 
buyers  •  •  •  the  home  folks  wiil  hr.ve 
what  the  big  buyers  do  not  want." 

He  hsi  been  quite  active  In  the  af!..irs  cf 
tlie  Investment  Bankers  Assoc;atit>n  icr  a 
number  of  y^^-ars  During  the  past  2  years,  lie. 
ha.  servetl  as  one  of  th.e  five  vice  presidents 
and  is  the  chairman  ci  the  1  B  A  's  Fedcial 
legislatioti  committee.  He  lias  been  a  mem- 
ber of  other  important  committees  within 
th?  I.  B  A  ,  such  as  the  securities  act  com- 
mittee. tliL'  education  ccmmlttce.  and  the 
public  inivirmation  committee. 

In  Wa.shni;*cn,  he  has  been  long  prominent 
In  civil  activities.  In  1940,  he  served  us  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  Community  Chest  Dr.'.o 
and  he  Imparted  such  enthusiasm  to  his  co- 
workers that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
the  Ccmmunay  Chest  tc  pped  i..s  quota,  in 
war  lln.incing,  he  ^as  seived  as  vice  chaiiman 
of  the  W.i'-r  Savinc^s  Bond  Committee  cf  the 
Di-tiict  of  Columbia,  co-chairman  cf  tlie 
Washington  Victory  F\in(;  Commr.ttee  and  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
\'.ctoi7  Fund  Committee  cf  the  Fifth  Fedeial 
Reserve  District  Since  1942,  he  has  been 
rli.i.rman  of  the  Rer*  Cross  C'napter  cf  th.e 
District  of  Columl  la. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  President  Roosevelt 
in  1941  publicly  criticized  the  citizens  of 
Wa.shington  for  their  meager  response  to  the 
Red  Croio  Drive  In  1942.  with  "Cliff"  Fc'.ger 
spark-plu^ftlng  the  campqisn.  it  proved  so 
successful  that  Mr  Roosevelt  publicly  award- 
ed a  kudi  to  the  leaders  of  tiie  money  r:<  s- 
nib!  campaign. 

He  Is  a  meniber  of  th.e  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  Washington  Cathedral  and 
Is  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Garfield 
Ho.suit.^l 

While  he  has  been  presid-nt  of  Folger, 
Nal an  &  Co.  since  1931.  he  has  extensive 
busines3  interests.  He  is  a  director  ol  tlie 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co  and 
The  App\l?ch'an  Mills  rf  Knoxville.  Tenti. 
He  and  th^  members  of  h;s  family  have  sub- 
staiititl  holdings  of  stock  in  the  leading 
commercial  banks  in  Washington,  end 
Kr.o.Kviil-',  Tenn  .  where  he  is  piesident  cf 
the  Cumb'^'rland  Tru^t  Co. 

■  Clitf"  Tolt^er  Is  mo.-t  approachable,  has  a 
waitn  p'T.i.niality  and  is  exceedingly  diplo- 
m:ific.  He  has  a  way  of  gonig  direct  to  tlie 
heart  of  3  problem  with  littie  lost  motion. 
Consideration  for  the  other  'ellrwe  viewpoint 
ha.i  1  inr.  been  on*"  cf  the  rliarart°i  isiics  that 
ha  m<de  it  easy  f(,'r  hiin  to  v  iii  a. id  Imld 
friends 

Golf  1..  the  spcrt  that  carries  th.e  greatest 
appeal  f.^r  him  and  he  will  be  fiequently 
found  on  the  links  at  Chevy  Chase  Country 
Club  While  not  one  of  the  bet  players  in 
the  club -he  shoots  around  J^O— he  is  known 
as  a  tour,!!  trader  on  the  fist  tee  "CUT' 
FoUer  Roes  on  the  theory  that  lie  "wovild 
la'her  have  an  opp" 'iiciit's  hatred  llian  liis 
Contempt. " 


The  Peace  To  Come 


OED.  I  wi-h  to  include  the  foliowing  loi- 
ter irnm  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Bailey,  of  B.illm- 
gcr.  Te\.i 

NOVEMFER  22.   1943. 
Eepif sentativc  O    C.  Fiskir. 

U'lshin^foiT  D  C 
My  Dear  Ma.  Fisher  We  ob?.e:vtd  m  our 
t  v,n  WLiild  comnuiiiity  cav  on  N  Mii.t.vr 
11.  with  an  interracial,  interdenominational 
prayer  service  lor  peace.  Three  hundred  at- 
tended and  a  ballot  v. as  taken  at  the  clote  of 
the  ser\ice  I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of 
the  ballot  and  there  was  not  one  who  \cted 
against  the  two  prcpo'als 

This  is  cur  way  of  tellin?;  you  v. e  want  a 
ju--t  and  lasting  peace  for  all  nations  We 
know  th?  p'lce  and  demands  of  an  abiding 
peace,  which  a:e  mere  deep-rooted  in  sacri- 
fice than  war  and  we  are  willing  to  meet  those 
demands 

We  kno'.v  that   the  best  statesmanship  will 
b"  ineffective  without  the  animating  will  cf 
the  peoples      We  \o'e  for  "liberty  and  justice 
fi-'t  all  "  and  m''an  all 
Sincerely   yours, 

Kath:  fen  Bau  ey. 

s\MrrE  ballot 

1  Would  you  be  villing  to  instruct  your 
Senator  and  your  Representative  in  Washing- 
ton to  vote  for  a  b.U  which  would  authorize 
the  United  States  to  Join  a  world  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a  Just  and 
durable  peace,  and  share  in  its  expense  and 
all    other    responsibility    involved?     Yes 

2,  Would  you  be  willing  to  continue  for  a 
period  after  the  war  such  wartlm.e  regula- 
tiotis  as  the  rationing  of  food,  gasoline,  and 
restrictions  of  travel,  etc.  If  such  were  nec- 
essary to  relieve  distre'-=.  restore  order,  and 
help  other  nation.';?     Yes. 


EXTENSION   CF  RI^T-IARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  T.;>;-.s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPREl^ENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  D-crr-sbcr  7,  1913 
Mr     FISHER.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
kave  to  cMiend  my  rem.wka  in  the  Rec- 
l:::v::ix    a;  p. —  3:5 


Informal  Addresses  to  Soldiers  at  Teheran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Deccinber  7,  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  i-emarks  in  the  Recokd, 
I  include  the  following  informal  ad- 
dies.ses  by  the  Pre^^idcnt  to  the  soldiers 
at  Teheran  1 

Orticers  and  men.  I  seem  at  this  moment  to 
b?  thoroughly  equipped  w.th  tiie  weapons  of 
war    (two   micropliunes) . 

If  you  had  said  to  me  or  I  had  said  to  you 
3  yeais  ago  that  we  would  meet  in  Iran 
today,  we  would  have  probably  said  that  we 
were  completely  crazy. 

PARLEY   HAD  TV\0   PU.tPOSES 

I  got  here  4  days  ago  to  meet  with  the 
Mar.'^hal  of  Soviet  Rus.'-ia  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister ef  England  to  try  to  do  two  thing.-. 

The  first  w.ts  to  lay  military  plans  for  co- 
operation between  the  three  nations  looking 
toward  the  winning  of  the  wur  Just  as  fast 
as  we  possibly  can.  and  I  thiak  we  have  made 
progress  toward  that  end.  Tlie  otlvr  pur- 
pose was  to  talk  over  world  conditions  after 
the  war,  to  tiy  to  pU.n  for  a  world  for  us  and 
for  our  chi!d."en  when  war  would  cease  to  be 
a  necessity , 

We  have  m^de  ^le  ;;  progress  in  that,  also, 
but.  of  course,  me  tnst  thing  is  to  win  the 
war,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you.  all  of 
you.  mdividu  .lly  and  collectively,  are  part 
cf  that  puip^.'te. 


All  of  yL^u  who  are  hero  today  r.nd  all  of 
you  wl-o  aie  farth.er  south  in  Iran  can  always 
remember  tha'  \ou  have  tiiken  a  very  neces- 
sary and  a  very  useful  part  m  winning  the 
war 

When  I  wc  ke  up  this  morning  iv.  ih.s  c:.mp 
and  lo<'ked  ovit.  I  said  to  mys:>!f.  "T  am  back 
ill  A' izona  or  New  Mexico  ■  And  then  I 
stiddetiiy  renl.zod  how  far  away  Jiom  home 
we  are 

America  is  pi.  ud  ol  you  arid  [.uuid  o!  wliat 
you  are  doing  in  tins  di-»tant  place.  1  wish 
iliiit  great  numbers  of  our  pes..p;e  could  see 
th.s  wo;k  if  gean.g  n?c»>ssi.ry  equij  nient  and 
supplies  through  to  cui"  ally  who  li.if  i-.ad  veiy 
luavy  lovsc-  but  who  is  licking  the  Nan 
hoide'  And  so  I  nm  on  my  wny  hone  and 
I  wish  I  could  take  all  of  you  with  me. 

'The  peop'e  back  home  know  what  you  are 
doing  and  how  well  you  are  doing  it.  They, 
too.  are  picud  of  you 

All  I  can  say  is.  may  yi  u  get  back  home  to 
our  good  A.mcr.ca  ijusi  as  soon  i.s  y<  u  can. 

G^'Od-byc  and  gccd  luck. 

Addre  ..s   AT  Camp  Hospital  To  Ambulatort 
Cases 

This  place  is  a  good  deal  like  heme.  I  land- 
ed about  10  days  ago  over  in  Morocco  and  th  9 
IS  the  nearest  thing  to  the  United  States  that 
I  have  seen  yet. 

I  wish  tine  people  back  home  could  all  see 
what  we  are  doing  here  and  how  well  we  are 
doing  It. 

I  want  ycu  boys,  all  of  you.  to  remember 
that  back  at  home  we  aie  thinking  of  you. 
I  know  you  wish  to  get  out  of  the  hospital 
as  i-oon  as  possible  and  come  back  to  the 
United  States  Just  as  fast  as  we  can  lick  the 
Nazis. 

I  have  had  ccnferences  with  Miishal  Stalin 
and  Mr  Churchill  during  the  paft  4  days,  very 
successful  as  to  laying  plans  as  far  as  we  can 
to  make  it  unr.eccssary  for  us  again  to  have 
American?  in  Iran  Just  as  long  as  we  and  our 
ch  Idren  live. 

I  think  that  is  worth  fighting  for,  and  even 
being  s.ck  for  In  Iran. 

It  is  good  to  see  you  and  I  wi'-h  I  could 
stay  longer  today.  It  is  good  to  see  a  lot  of 
fcllcw  Americanj?.  even   in  Persia. 

Get  well  as  soon  as  you  can  and  come  back 
heme. 


New    Deal    Agency's    S'ur    on    Michigan 
Farmers  Borders  on  Treason 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  6,  1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nefariou.s  slur  against  Michigan  farmers 
by  the  Ne-A-  Deal's  War  Rclocaiion  Au- 
tliority.  as  uncovered  this  week  by  news- 
papermen, borders  on  treason  against 
the  United  States  through  giving  comfort 
to  the  enemy  and  the  responsible  parties 
should  be  appropriately  deult  with  im- 
mediately. 

Note  the.'^e  two  sentences,  directly 
quoted  from  this  publication  paid  for  by 
American  taxpayers  and  laudatory  to  our 
enemy,  the  Japs: 

You  have  a  lesson  to  teach  Ohio  and  M"h- 
l<?an  faimers  in  sanitation.  It  1b  a  contribu- 
tion you  can  make  to  our  way  of  iivins- 
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These  statcmr^nts  are  taken  from  the  ' 
December  1.  1943.  i^sue  of  Midwest  Fron- 
tiers published  b.\  th?  United  Stages  Gov- 
ernment's Cleveland  Area  V/ar  Reloca- 
tion Authority  and  which  I  am  advised 
was  mailed  to  Japs  in  American  intern- 
ment camps. 

ImaKme  the  newspapers  in  Tokyo  with 
glanni,'  headlines,  based  on  this  ill- 
conceived  brain  child  of  a  New  Deal 
theorist.  The  Japs  are  probably  bfinc? 
told  today  that  their  race  has  taken  over 
ccntrcl  of  the  great  aiTricultural  indus- 
try in  Michik'an  and  Oliio.  They  are 
probably  pictured  in  the  land  of  their 
faiiers  as  the  e?^altation  of  the  "super 
race  ' — elevated  to  high  positions  cf  In- 
stiurtnrs  by  the  enemy,  the  United 
Stat'^:. 

Whr.t  tremendous  propaganda  the  race 
of  yellov/  men  w.U  find  in  this  warped 
jchems  of  a  Now  Deal  dreamer.  What 
preater  comfort  for  the  homeland  could 
tlv  Jap.s  provuic  th?.n  that  found  in  the 
ficrd.s  of  the  article  referred  to  and  writ- 
ten ar.d  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Untrd  Slates  taxpayers. 

?.Ir.  Dakan.  t;r  whoever  wrote  the 
auicle,  either  deliberutely  concocted  the 
siur  or  ia  tiais^iy  ignorant  about  the 
State  cf  Mirhit,'an. 

TiiLs  is  to  serve  notice  on  that  author, 
his  ill:  amoii<T  the  New  D^'al  theon?"?,  cr 
any  c:her  bureaucratic  Utopian  v;.«ion- 
ar.es  t;i,'.t  the  citueiis  cf  Michi"an  do  not 
need  juiy  liuie  yellow  devils  running 
around  tiie  country  tellinu  tiiem  how  lo 
ba  .le,  hi^w  to  larui,  or  how  to  do  any- 
ti^.m-'  else. 

I.  the  siurmonger  who  said  Michicran 
fainiris  needed  a  k-.^:>on  from  the  Japs 
In  5;ini;ation  would  rvfcr  to  the  Uni:cd 
Stales  cen.-us  rcccids  he  would  find  how 
iKncrant  his  own  words  have  proven  him 
to  b-. 

On  such  items  as  farm  homes  having 
lr?,.cle  running  water,  flush  toilets,  and 
ba'htubs  or  shov.-er.s.  Michigan  farmers 
are  abo\e  the  avcrnce  for  the  Nation. 
Ten  percent  more  Michigan  farnis  have 
in^kle  running  water  than  the  national 
rural  average;  over  6  percent  more  Mich- 
itan  farm  hou.«e^  have  Insicte  flu^h  toilels 
trian  tlu-  national  average,  and  the  num- 
ber cf  Michigan  farm  homes  equipped 
with  either  a  i^hower  or  a  bathtub  are 
ever  4  percent  above  the  national  rural 
area  average. 

So  where  d-yes  the  War  Relocation  Au- 
thority get  the  idea  Michigan  farmers 
need  anyone  to  talk  sanitation  to  them? 

Ihe  Eighth  District  of  Michigan,  v.hich 
I  represent  in  Coniiiess  and  which  in- 
cludes Saginaw.  Shiawassee,  Gratiot, 
Clinton.  Montcalm,  and  Ionia  Counties, 
stand  well  above  the  national  average 
of  sanitation  equipment  on  rural  farms 
to  which  I  have  referred.  Shiawassee 
County,  for  instance,  has  nearly  twicBsjas 
many  farm  hemes  equipped  with  run- 
ning water  as  the  national  average. 

Tiicie  ccunties  in  the  Eighth  District 
of  Michigan  contain  21.821  farms,  repre- 
senting a  real-estate  value  of  farms  and 
buildings  in  excess  of  $121,000,000.  A 
great  percintage  of  1,576.677  acres  mak- 
ing up  the  farm  lands  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional Distuct  are  drained  by  some 


1,507  drainage  ent?rprises  carried  on  by 
the  county  drain  commissicners  and  tiie 
farmers. 

Furthermore,  for  the  information  of 
the  V7ar  Relocation  Authority,  which  be- 
lievet;  Michigan  farmers  shou'd  be  tauuht 
something  about  loap  and  water,  the 
United  Slates  Army  and  selective-service 
ofBcials  have  non  hesitated  to  draft 
Michigan  farm  boys  and  send  them  into 
the  far  eastern  war  zone  to  face  these 
treacherous  yellow  killers. 

No,  Mr.  Dakan  and  Mr.  Weiss:  it  did 
not  make  any  difference  at  Guadalcanal, 
Sicily,  or  in  the  Scilomon.s  whether  these 
Michigan  farm  boys  had  a  bath  for  days 
and  da.vs.  These  boys,  whom  ycu  try  to 
make  the  public  br  lieve  ccrae  from  un- 
sanitary homes,  showed  superb  fi'rhting 
qualities  when  they  faced  the  Japs  in  the 
Paci-flc.  A!-.d  tlie>  do  not  need  any  Japs 
sent  into  Michigan  to  show  their  parents 
how  to  live. 

In  order  that  the  Michi.  an  farmers 
may  know  how  their  tax  money  is  bemc: 
used  to  prai.'^e  th?  abilities  of  the  J;ins 
and  to  slur  tillers  of  the  soil  cf  the  giiat 
Woh'erine  State.  I  submit  the  following 
exce.:-pt  from  the  War  Relocation  Au- 
thor.ity's  publication  to  the  Japs: 

Wc  w:!l  not  have  to  e.xj^Ialn  to  you  what 
we  do  In  the  wlntciiime.  Vou  will  Lrd  out 
ttiat  our  iarje  bar".s  are  full  oT  livesluck.  our 
cows  mu-->t  be  miliud,  our  chickens  fed.  our 
machiicry  reralred.  and  plans  made  for  an- 
other yiar.  Then  s.ir.e  cf  us  slcLp  hucr  in 
the  rnoii'.in';  in  tlie  wiut<.ri..nie  and  l:.-;en  to 
the  :r;>cl:u  longer  a:  nit;ht.  Yju  will  dis- 
cover that  many  of  cur  houses  were  built  In 
pioneer  days.  That  rural  electiiacalion  is 
most  y  a  new  thin?.  Th.il  m?.ny  tenant 
hou.-<>s  do  not  have  ba'hrooms  because  tliey 
were  built  beiore  batiircoms  c.^.me  into  style. 
They  have  not  been  rca'ccielcd  because  the 
war  ha."!  made  it  lni;x>.':sible  to  get  material. 
Tiicn,  bciieve  it  or  not.  you  h.^ve  some  few 
tenants  and  seasoral  workers  who  do  not 
bathe.  They  think  it  is  unhealthy.  Wc  need 
you  peoii'te  tr  change  our  Ideas  a^'^^'.-.t  tills. 
You  -lave  a  lesson  to  teach  Ohio  and  Michigan 
farmers  In  sanitation.  It  is  a  contribution 
you  can  make  to  our  w.ty  of  livin^^. 

We  need  to  know  something  of  your  skill 
In  packing  and  grading,  your  artistic  sen^c  of 
orderliness.  We  need  your  fa^tlifuln;'*!  to 
your  task,  yoi;r  willinene.'^s  to  work,  and  your 
appreciation  cf  a  job  well  don".  There  are 
a  lot  of  workers  in  the  Middle  West.  In  Ohio 
and  Mich.gan,  whc  are  not  c:\rerul.  pains- 
taking, and  accurate.  This  you  can  teach 
their..  You  will  do  much  for  your  fellow  men 
and  much  for  our  sense  of  Hie  a.rt  of  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  the  science. 

Finally,  let  me  repeat,  the  only  way  to  find 
out  sibout  Ohio  and  Michigan  is  to  came  and 
live  liere.  Then  you  will  know.  Ycu  cannot 
get  It;  out  of  a  story  book. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  authors  of  this  pub- 
lication should  not  go  unpunished.  Ccn- 
gres.5  should  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  this  slur  and  this  act  giving  com- 
fort to  the  enem^y.  Tlie  author  should 
be  CJilled  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  explain  his  philosophy  which 
prompted  him  to  write  as  he  did  and 
heads  of  the  Au'hority  should  also  be 
made  to  reveal  wliy  they  permitted  it. 


Promotion   in   Rank   of   Soldiers  in   the 
H:.nds  of  the  Japanese 
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HON.  A.  M.  FERNANDEZ 

cr  NFW  MEXICO 

i:;    lliE  HOUoE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  7,  1943 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  end  ct  the  first  2  year.3  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  Since  thai,  fateful  cay.  we 
have  constantly  urred  more  and  greater 
and  speedier  action,  and  mere  vigorous 
efforts  directly  against  Japan.  With 
Christian  fortitude,  the  mothers  and 
fathers  and  relatives  of  our  Bataan  boys 
now  in  the  h?nds  cf  the  Japanese  have 
waited  and  watehed  and  refrained  from 
public  outcry,  lest  we  give  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  Wiih  bleeding  hearts  we  have 
had  to  reconcile  cursehcs  to  tlie  nrce.^sity 
of  waiting  until  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
strike  with  rca.'jonable  assurance  that  we 
will  rot  be  seading  brave  beys  to  ptMish 
in  futile  slaughter  and  disaster,  su  h  as 
that  barely  averted  at  Tarawa  only  a 
fortnight  ago. 

But  tense  forbearance  can  be  for  Td 
to  explode  with  incak  ulable  cons,  ciuences 
by  thoughtless,  ill-adviscd,  r.nd  careless 
language  such  a<?  that  used  by  the  \/ar 
Dt  pnrtment  in  discussing  the  Chavez  bill 
(S.  1374'. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Las  Vi:.^as  Daiiy  Optic  cf  D.cemb.r 
3.  published  in  Las  Ve^ias.  N.  Mcx.  I  se- 
lect this  editorial  Irorn  m.any  which  have 
come  to  my  attention  bf^causc  it  is  from 
the  pen  of  a  man  whc  is  consider-  d  one 
of  the  best-inrormed  editors  in  the  State, 
and  bccauise  it  reflects  the  teir.pcr  of  the 
people,  and  the  need  for  a  more  frank 
revelation  of  the  problen;.s  and  difficulties 
facing  the  country's  efiort  in  tiie  war  wilh 
Japan — a  war  being  foucht  on  the  oiher 
side  cf  Pearl  Harbor,  ra'her  than  on  this 
side,  only  because  of  the  heroiC  defense 
at  Bataan  and  Ccriejidor. 

This  editorial  reads  as  follows : 

AW -SITING    AWARD 

Refus?l  of  the  War  Department  to  nppro\-e 
the  proposed  law  for  awarding  promoiions 
In  rank  to  Bataan's  defenders,  h.is  arou.~cd 
a  bitter  criticism  on  the  flcor  of  tlie  Senate. 
It  has  also  brought  expression  of  the  thought 
which  Irks  thousands  of  citizens  who  re-ent 
delay  in  offensive  action  for  the  Pacific  thea- 
ter of  war. 

The  proposed  law  would  have  permitted 
the  War  Department  to  award  advances  in 
rank  and  higher  commiss-icns  for  the  fi^'ht- 
Ing  men  who  oilercd  the  first  preat  sacri- 
fices in  defense  of  the  Nation,  bccietary  of 
War  Stimson.  objectm,'  to  tlie  pri.!pos:..l.  in- 
ferred that  such  promotions  m'.L;iit  o!!er  a 
premium  f.ir  quitters  or  t!vi.=e  wno  prefer  fce- 
ccming  war  prisonc-s  of  the  enemy  to  light- 
ing to  the  death.  The  Inference  was  mo=t 
unfortunate  under  the  cir.'umstances.  Cer- 
tainly the  survlvcrs  of  Batoan  and  Corregidor 
who  laid  down  their  empty  runs  at  the  com- 
mand of  General  Wainwri  ;ht  In  surrender 
to  the  Japanese  after  5  months  of  terrible 
suflerh-.g  from  lack  cf  food.  arms,  and  m-rdi- 
ca!  care  Invittd  no  slur  from  anyone,  much 
less  the  head  uf  the  War  Department. 
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AI!  United  Nations  citizens  know  what  hap- 
pened on  the  island  of  Luzon  from  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  to  May  6,  1942.  They  know  that 
the  meager  forces  of  our  fightinc;  men,  in- 
cluding tlie  Two  Hundredth  Coast  Artillery, 
were  trapped  because  of  the  failure  of  some- 
one in  higii  authority  to  anticipate  the  Jap- 
s'r.e'-e  sneak  attack.  They  know  that  the 
1  400  or  more  New  Mexico  men  and  their  offi- 
crr.s  who  were  htwtled  off  to  the  Philippines 
without  sufficient  training  or  armament, 
stood  up  like  tlie  bravest  of  American  flght- 
ink,'  men  to  battle  the  overwhelming  hordes  of 
the  enemy  until  there  was  nothing  left  to 
figSit  with,  rnd  tliere  were  no  food  supplies 
nor  sufficient  medical  service.  Only  104  of 
th  'PC  mf»n  and  3  of  th.elr  officers  fled  Bataan 
to  Corrct;idcr.  The  rest  stood  up  and  fought 
to  the  last. 

Only  one  ol  New  Mexico's  dclegaticni  in 
the  Congress  j Senator  Chavez]  has  seen  fit 
lo  castigate  the  Secretary  of  War  Icr  tiie 
insulting  inference.  The  others  appear  to 
be  fearlul  that  they  may  be  list-d  among 
tho.',e  v.ho  deplore  our  Government's  per- 
sistent Ignoring  of  Pacific  war  needs. 

Those  men  on  Bataan  and  Corregidor  were 
written  off  the  War  Department's  lists  as 
being  readily  expendable  btit  nothing  has 
been  reported  cfilcially  or  otherwise  to  rate 
Theni  as  de.-nicabie  quitters  who  sought 
Miiiendor  rather  tliaii  heroic  sacrifice.  Cer- 
t.^.mly  nothing  has  been  rei)crted  to  even 
In.'er  that  any  of  them  quit  during  those 
'.SO  days  and  niglits  of  terrific  struggle  from 
the  hour  of  the  first  Jap  attack  until  General 
V>'ainwrlght  raised  the  white  flag. 

The  pvoposi'd  law  may  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  V/ar  D-^iiaitmeiu  because  of  the  pos- 
.sibility  that  sume  craven  fichtor  niiglit  lay 
dov.n  his  arms  to  become  a  prisoner  of  the 
enemy.  But  tliat  fear  should  not  have  been 
exjMet^sed  in  any  reference  to  those  who 
fought  on  Bataan  Apology  from  the  Sec- 
rftary  of  War  is  something  less  than  re- 
Cjuired  by  the  circumstances.  What  is  really 
1. ceded  is  a  change  in  our  Government's  en- 
tire altitude  toward  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  situation  of  war  prisoners  now  lield 
by  Japan  That  change  seems  unlikely. 
The  laU's'  declaration  from  those  who  are 
jjlanniiig  the  war  is  that  our  fighting  men 
111  the  Pacific  m.ust  go  on  waiting  until  the 
iprntorial  interests  of  our  alius  ha\e  been 
c.mpleteiy  secured,  before  they  can  move 
to  avenge  and  reward  the  men  trapped  at 
Bataan   and   on  Corregidor. 


Poland  Chose  Not  To  Compromise  With 
Her  Honor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

OF    CONNtCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOU5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  7.  1943 

Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  addiess 
iiy  the  President  of  the  National  Com- 
m.itiee  of  Americans  of  PoUsh  Descent: 

POLAND    CHOSE    NOT    TO    COMPROMISE    WITH    HEB 
HONOR 

Year  after  year,  since  that  glorious  day  In 
November  1913.  when  Poland  regained  her 
Ireedcm  after  150  years  of  slavery  under  the 
Joint  imperialisms  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Rusjia.  we  here  have  teen  in  the  habit  cf 
celebrating  Poland's  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence— each  year  with  rising  Joy  and  admira- 
tion nt  tlie"  sight  of  the  m.ost  remarkable 
iccupera  :ve  power  of  peaceful  reconstruction 
ever  ^h^wii  by  any  nation  m  history. 


I  Alas,  tills  twenty-fifth  of  these  proud  anni- 
versaries is  overshadowed  and  almost  obliter- 
ated, because  It  is  also  the  fifth  anniveifary 
'  of  Poland's  new  struggle  against  the  same 
dark  forces  of  the  past,  only  in  their  new 
cloak  of  totalitarianism  and  communl>m. 

To  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  five  Polish 
generations  of  the  past  are  being  added  6 
long  tortuous  years  («f  suffering  and  ruthless 
extermination  which  will  fill  with  honor  tlie 
bloody  pages  of  the  annals  of  this  war. 

But  Poland's  pages  will  not  be  stained  by 
either  cowardice  or  dishonor,  treachery  or 
compromise.  The  Polish  soldier,  wherever  he 
is.  symbolizes  tiie  indomitable  spirit  of 
Poland  inculcated  in  the  natun  by  Us  great 
emancipator,  teacher,  and  leader.  Marshal 
Josr'ph  Pilsudski. 

The-  glory  of  the  Poh.sh  soldier— the  ni'-^st 
unknown  and  unrecognized  soldier-whether 
he  died  m  the  heroic  defense  of  Warsaw,  or 
on  the  abandtmed  fields  of  Franc?,  m  the  hot 
sands  cf  Tobruk  cr  on  the  snowy  peaks  of 
Narvik,  in  the  drep.s  of  the  ocean  lanes  to 
?lurnian  =  k.  or  in  the  air  at>ove  London  where 
tlic  Poles  were  so  many  am.mg  the  so  lew— 
that  g'.ory  staies  the  woild  in  Us  f;  or  and 
shames  it  from  barter  with  Polish  blood. 

Therefore,  our  first  duty  today  is  to  pay 
liomage  not  only  to  him.  who  wears  wilh 
honor  the  Polish  unifcrin  in  Allied  ranks. 
but  I'l  him  and  her.  still  more  unknown  who 
keep  the  fires  of  resistance  burning  in  the 
homeland  regardlcsi  of    cost 

Let  us  rise  raid  bow  our  hf..ds  m  s.lent 
Iribute.     Thank  you 

When  one  scans  the  ei.ciles's  sacrifices  made 
hy  the  Polish  people  in  the  long  \ears  of  this 
war.  one  must  ask:  "Had  they  a  choice?"  to 
wr.ich  I  must  ansv.cr:  Yes.  they  had  a  choice. 
Thty  chose  when  Hitler  offered  Poland  the 
chance  to  join  Germany  in  her  attack  on 
Russia.  Poland  chose  not  to  compromise 
with  her  honor  and  her  treaties  and  refused. 

Time  and  again,  whenever  the  moral  line 
of  the  Allies  would  seem  to  bend.  Germany 
tempted  the  Poles  to  reconsider.  They  are 
still  chccsin^t  to  refuse  in  spite  of  their 
ne;:;hbcis  brazen  interpretation  of  the  prin- 
ciples agreed  upon  in  Moscow  to  the  effect 
tlut  the  Atlantic  Charter  gives  them  the 
rljht  to  hi.l!  of  Poland 

We  respect  and  shall  respect  Russia's  con- 
tribution to  the  dcfept  of  Germany  to  that 
extent,  and  only  to  that  extent  to  which 
Kufsia  shall  resj^ect  and  honor  the  ccntnbu- 
iion  of  Poland. 

Can  we  here  in  whose  veins  flows  the  same 
blcod  so  lavishly  spilled  over  there,  t.cccpt  in 
silence  this  renewed  attempt  to  despoil  the 
CO--  ntry  of  our  proud  origin? 

Could  this  country  of  curs  depend  on  us. 
lier  new  citizens,  if  we  were  to  abandon  the 
Jurt  cause  of  our  old  country? 

Can  our  fathers  and  mothers,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  whof.e  boys  are  ready  to  die  in 
the  American  Army  and  Navy,  not  protest 
against  attempts  to  degrade  their  victory? 

You  have  answered  and  It  is  this  answer, 
transmitted  to  Poland,  which  will  bolster 
their  courage,  justify  their  hopes,  and  sus- 
tain their  strength  and  faith  In  the  sanctity 
cf  ctir  own  country's  and  England's  pledge. 


No  Bonus  March 


EXTENSION  OF  REI.LARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  2,  1943 

Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  Congress 


passed  legislation  making  definite  and 
specific  provision  to  meet  the  problems 
which  even  now  are  confronting  thou- 
sands of  veterans  of  the  present  war  every 
day. 

Men  are  being  discharged  from  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  for  dis- 
abilities incurred  in  line  of  duly.  And 
while  the  Congress  has  provided  for  them 
the  same  benefits  accorded  to  veterans 
of  the  World  War  and  has  made  a  start 
at  setting  up  a  system  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, there  remains  a  tremendous 
job  to  be  done,  particulaily.  I  think,  as 
to  those  younc  men  who  were  taken  out 
of  hich  S'hool  and  coUepe  courses  to  go 
and  fi^ht  for  tiieir  country- 
Many  months  ago.  I  intrcduced  Uiree 
bills  into  the  Congress.  One  of  these 
bills  provided  26  weeks  of  unemployment 
insurance  for  veterans  of  this  war  to  re- 
main available  to  tiiem  until  exhausted. 
Another  one  provided  for  crediting  their 
entire  military  service  under  the  t-erms  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  purposes  of 
establishing  entitlement  to  old-age  annu- 
ities. Tlie  third  provided  educational 
grants  of  $500  per  year  for  veterans  de- 
siring to  resume  their  education  in  any 
institution  of  their  choice.  Since  the.se 
bills  were  introduced  the  President  has 
twice  addrei-sed  Congress  on  this  subject 
and  legislation  has  been  introduced  by 
thf>  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  and  also  by  th'^  gentleman 
from  Texes  1  Mr.  PatmanI,  one  of  the 
beft  friends  of  the  veteran  that  has  ever 
held  a  .seat  in  Congress. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Click  magazine, 
our  coll-.i-ague.  Mr.  Patmah,  ha.s  an  article 
entitled  "No  B^nus  March  After  Tliis 
War"  which  outlines  a  prop;ram  for  vet- 
erans cf  this  war  which,  in  my  judgment, 
is  the  most  comprehensive  and  the  best 
proposal  yet  made  as  to  this  all-impor- 
tant duty  of  the  Congress. 

1  am.  therefore,  inserting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  with  my  remarks  this 
article  by  the  Hon.  Wright  Patman  in  the 
hcpe  that  it  will  receive  the  careful  and 
immediate  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
that  legislation  of  the  character  outlined 
by  him  becomes  a  first  order  of  business 
of  the  Congress. 

No  Bonus  Map.ch  Afteh  This  War  -The 
Nations  DtJTT  Is  To  Take  BmrR  Care 
or  lis  Returning  Veterans 

(By  Representative  Weight  Patman,  Con- 
fjessman  from  Texas,  author  ol  the  World 
War  Bonus  Act  of  1936) 

The  problem  of  the  returning  veteran  Is 
already  with  us.  Every  week,  8.000  men  are 
being  discharged  from  the  services  and  the 
total  number  released  so  far — for  disability, 
age.  and  all  other  causes — is  nearing  the  mil- 
lion mark.  These  are  but  the  vanguard  of 
the  millions  who  will  follow,  but  already  they 
are  of  sufficient  number  to  pose  the  problem: 
What  shall  a  grateful  Nation  do  In  appre- 
ciation of  their  sacrifices? 

Are  we  going  to  give  them  the  same  shoddy 
treatment  their  fathers  received  after  the 
last  war? 

Let  s  recall  what  happened.  When  veter- 
ans of  World  War  No.  1  were  mustered  out  In 
1918-19,  they  were  handed  $60  apiece  and  a 
train  ticket  home.  Some  of  them  celebrated 
and  awoke  next  morning  with  little  left  but  » 
headache  and  a  train  ticket  Even  their  uni- 
forms did  not  help  In  finding  employment. 
for  the  public  had  tired  of  uniforms  and 
Job!  we.-^e  not  yet  ready  for  theu:      Sj  they 
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roTcd  the  ttreeU.  Mid  kpples  In  tb«  square, 
lived  off  friends  and  relatives — rarmer  beroes, 
embittered.  dlsgnmUed.  and  dlsiUitsloned. 

They  went  through  the  depression  of  1821- 
23  without  governmental  assistance.  In  1024 
they  received  a  scp  in  the  lorm  of  adjusted 
compensation  certificates  which  were  nothing 
more  than  Oovernment  promisee  to  pay  each 
veteran  an  average  of  11.000 — not  then  when 
tbcy  needed  It.  but  ao  years  later  In  1945. 
Tje  law  provided  they  could  borrow  on  thrse 
certificates  but  only  from  a  banJc  and  at 
compound  interest  that  ate  up  the  principal. 
This  was  the  intolerable  situation  which  led 
to  the  so-called  bonus  march. 

When  the  depression  struck,  veterans  de- 
scended upon  Washington.  As  author  of  the 
bill  providing  for  full  payment.  I  appealed  to 
them  to  stay  away,  but  they  came  regardless. 
That  sultry  June  day  In  1832  when  they  were 
evicted  from  the  Nation's  Capital  remains 
one  of  the  darkest  days  In  the  history  of  the 
land.  Their  hovels  were  burned  by  United 
Btatea  troops.  And  the  next  morning,  un- 
armed and  unprotected,  the  marchers  were 
seen  In  retreat.  For  miles  around  the  city, 
veterans  and  their  wives  and  children  were 
on  the  move.  They  s'ept  in  parks.  In  fields, 
and  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  highways. 
Eviction  of  the  bonus  marchers  placed  a  tre- 
mer.dous  strain  on  constitutional  govern- 
ment.    The  Nation  has  lived  to  regret  it. 

This  must  never  happen  again. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  POST-WA«  BOlfUS  MAKCH 

InstcMd  of  a  bonus,  the  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  2  want  an  opportunity  to  get  Jobs 
and  to  create  Jobs.  Instead  of  a  dole,  they 
want  the  opportunity  to  make  a  living. 

On  July  28.  President  Roosevelt  outlined  a 
broad  program  of  assistance  to  returning  serv- 
icemen. Once  mure,  he  assured  them  that 
the  American  people  "would  not  let  them 
down."  After  that  speech  I  discussed  the 
veteran's  problem  with  the  President,  and 
drew  up  a  bill  which  Incorporates  the  0 
points  which  be  suggested.  That  bill.  Intro- 
duced on  September  17  and  known  as  the  De- 
mobilization and  Surplus  Property  Act  (H.  B. 
8200),   provules: 

1.  A  3-month  furlough  with  full  pay  and 
allotments  to  dependents,  whether  or  not  the 
veteran  is  privately  employed  upon  his  re- 
turn. This  avoids  the  mistake  made  last 
time  wlien  the  990  severance  pay  was  made  in 
a  lump  sum. 

2.  If  the  veteran  has  not  landed  a  Job 
vttbln  the  3-month  furlough  period,  he  will 
be  entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  for 
6  months  to  give  him  a  further  chance  to 
locate  hlnuelf.  If  still  unemployed  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  he  will  enjoy  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  which  will  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment  through  existing 
State  machinery. 

3.  Tlie  war  has  Interrupted  the  education 
of  mllltons  of  our  fighting  men.  I  propose 
tbey  b«  given  an  opportunity  to  complete 
their  education  and  obtain  vocational  train- 
ing. This  will  have  the  added  advantage  of 
withholding  veterans  from  the  labor  market 
until  reconversion  of  Industry  is  complete. 

4.  Upon  entering  the  armed  forces,  millions 
of  men  and  women  were  deprived  of  credit 
toward  their  old  age  beneflta  luider  the 
Social  Security  Act.  My  bill  proposes  to  give 
them  a  edit  based  on  the  amount  of  $1,700  a 
year  for  the  time  they  serve. 

5.  Homecoming  veterans  will  need  legal 
aid.  Iniurance  counsel,  and  assistance  in 
numerous  waya.  The  measure  would  author- 
ize such  appropriations  as  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration may  need. 

9.  DlHabled  veterans  will  have  a  particu- 
larty  bard  time  getting  Jobs,  but  I  have  sug- 
faatad  Khat  every  large  employer  be  required 
to  tklre  at  least  one  disabled  veteran  out  at 
tvery  100  employees. 

71m  ;for«gotng  provlitoiu  embody  the  six 
points  fiuggested  by  the  President  In  his  July 
&8  speech.    If  enacted  Into  Uw,  these  beneflta 


will  prevent  the  apple-iielUng  and  dlellluslon- 
ment  that  caused  the  Nation  so  much  con- 
cern during  the  1920's  and  1930s.  They  will 
aid  veterans  in  finding;  their  rightful  niches 
in  the  ajmmunity. 

In  adtlitlon  to  all  this,  however,  I  propose 
that  we  regard  these  men  and  women  as 
something  mere  than  Ju«t  potential  em- 
ployees v?ho  will  return  to  work  for  srmebody 
else  ratter  than  for  themselves.  We  rr.u^t 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  th?t  many  cf 
these  veterans  are  full}'  capable  of  becoming 
their  own  employers  11  given  the  tools  and 
the  means  of  entering  business  in  their  own 
right. 

IJET  UP  VTTTK.^NS  IN   BrSINXSS 

For  that  reason  I  have  gone  beyond  the 
Presiden-.s  six  points  w  add  to  my  bill  three 
other  previsions. 

These  three  provisions  are  based  on  the 
sobering  fact  tiiat  the  Federal  Govcrumer.t 
now  owns  and  will  have  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  wiu:  a  veritable  mountain  o'  materials, 
supplies,  tools,  airplanes,  automobiles,  aiid 
plant  fa<:llitie8.  If  this  material  is  dumped 
on  the  market,  as  It  was  alter  the  last  war, 
it  can  ciuse  serious  economic  disturbances. 
To  the  siUvage  dealers  v/ho  would  like  to  buy 
It  up  and  to  the  large  concerns  who  would 
like  to  get  It  for  a  song  it  will  bring  golden 
profits.  But  to  the  small  businesemau  who 
does  not  have  the  cash  to  purchase  it  lu  large 
quantities  it  will  mean  economic  competi- 
tion and  perhaps  disaster. 

My  bill,  therefore,  provides  that  this  prop- 
erty be  made  available  on  easy-payment 
terms  to  veterans  who  want  to  set  tliemfielves 
up  in  business.  The  property  would  be  sold — 
not  given  away.  It  would  be  disbureed  w;th 
a  view  U^  building  more  local  enterprises  and 
decentralizing  business  activities  of  a  local 
character.  This  would  create  more  employ- 
nMnt.  It  would  assure  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment's stock  pile  for  productive,  ratlier  than 
competitive  purposes. 

Already  I  have  received  letters  from  veter- 
ans over  the  country  asking  how  they  can  buy 
machine  tools  and  equipment  to  set  up  gar- 
ages after  the  war;  how  they  can  ^et  res- 
taurant equipment  to  open  restaurants.  My 
bill  calls  for  establlsliment  of  an  agency 
headed  by  the  Custalian  of  Surplus  War 
Property  to  dispose  of  such  surplusr s. 

Ifany  veterans  will  want  to  go  back  to  the 
farm,  whence  they  ciime.  Naturally,  they 
v/ill  want  to  own  their  own  land.  I  have 
added  a  second  provision  to  the  President's 
original  program,  authorizing  an  appropria- 
tion of  1100.000.000  a  year  up  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  $1,000,000,000  a  year  for  5 
years  after  the  war,  to  be  used  exclusively 
to  enable  qualified  veterans  to  purchase 
farms  under  terms  of  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  Tie  Farm  Tenant  Act. 
passed  In  the  peaceful  thirties,  has  demon- 
strated that  the  Oovernment  will  be  repaid 
for  money  advanced  to  make  landowners  out 
of  landless  tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

ISFBCIAI.  PEiairU^I  ON  WAK  BONDS 

The  third  additionaJ.  provision  of  my  bill 
would  g,ive  veterans  a  10  percent  premium 
on  all  War  bonds  they  have  purchased,  if  ui.ed 
to  buy  i'arm  lands,  prcperty,  and  equipment 
under  terras  of  the  act. 

"But  what  about  the  cost?" 

This  question  Is  already  being:  asked  by  a 
few  among  the  many  of  us  who  can't  go 
to  war — a  few  who  stayed  at  home  to  prcflt 
and  whose  greatest  sticrifice  was  to  forego 
pleastire  driving. 

To  them  I  say  that  veteran  benefits  are 
now  a  settled  national  policy.  The  bonus 
march,  born  though  it  was  of  desperation  and 
dangerous  as  It  was  to  stable  government, 
settled  that  Isstje. 

But  the  advantage  of  the  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced Is  that  It  Is  not  a  dole.  It  will  fur- 
th«r  free  enterprise,  lit  will  foster  produc- 
tivity.   It  will  offer  freedom  at  opportunity. 


If  vetersr.s  are  given  the  chance  to  establish 
their  own  business,  they  will  generate  the 
profits  and  the  taxes  to  pay  their  own  way. 
And  thf"«5e  who  succeed  will  help  pay  the 
way  of  those  who  will  never  be  able  to  work 
aguln. 


We  Will  Not  Forget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsdau.  December  7.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speak'  r.  today  is  the  second  anniversary 
pf  p.  ari  Harbor.  I  well  recall  that  sunny 
Dtce.niber  afternoon  of  2  years  ago  when 
my  wife  and  I  walked  down  the  main 
jtrept  of  Mis.'^oula.  Mont.,  our  home  town. 
A  friend  came  along  and  excitedly  asked 
"Did  you  hear  the  nev/s?"  "What 
new^?"  I  answered.  "Pearl  Harbor  has 
been  bombed."  he  replied.  The  full  im- 
port of  what  he  said  did  not  sink  in  im- 
mediately but  when  it  did,  I  was  worried, 
friphter.pd,  and  horrified.  Worried 
about  car  small  garrisons  in  China,  the 
Philippines,  Wake,  Guam,  and  Midway; 
frightened  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a 
long-drawn-out  war  with  Japan;  and 
hcrrifiod  that  such  an  act  of  treachery 
could  occur. 

As  my  wife  and  I  continued  our  walk 
to  the  lodge  where  I  was  scheduled  to 
give  a  memozial  address,  many  thoughts 
flashed  through  my  mind,  and  of  them 
all,  one  stood  out  above  all  others.  How 
wf s  it  possible,  I  asked  myself,  for  Pearl 
Harbor  to  be  attacked  so  quickly  and 
successfully  without  our  being  prepared? 
I  could  not  find  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion then  and  I  have  not  found  the  an- 
swer today. 

It  is  inconceivable  for  me,  even  yet.  to 
understand  how  this  action  was  so  suc- 
ce.  sfuliy  carried  out.  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Oahu  were  the  most  strongly  fortified 
po.-itions  on  tlie  face  of  the  globe  and 
t'-i'-y  had  everything  they  n?eded  to  take 
full  and  ample  care  of  themselves.  How 
Japan  co'.npletely  caught  us  unprepared 
still  remains  unknov.'n,  but  it  will  not  re- 
n:a:n  so  forever. 

The  Roberts  report  implicated  Admiral 
Il.mmcl  and  General  Short  in  Hawaii, 
but  it  also,  by  inference,  indicated  that 
Wo.^iungton  must  share  a  part  of  the 
blame.  Because  of  the  many  unknown 
factors  involved,  I  stated  on  the  floor  cf 
the  House  on  O:tober  7,  1943.  that — 

A  real  investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
di?astr.-  and  the  needless  loss  of  lives  caused 
by  this  trac^edy  wiil  have  to,  and  must,  take 
place  at  the  first  appropriate  opportunity. 
It  is  a  story  which  America  Is  entitled  to 
know,  and  I  intend  to  do  ray  humble  best  to 
see  to  it  that  the  whole  shame-ridden  tale 
Is  told  in  full. 

It  was  With  real  pleasure  that  I  sup- 
ported Congressman  Short's  resolution 
of  yesterday,  which  made  known  the 
intent  and  desire  of  Congress  to  bring 
all  persons  connected  with  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor incident  to  trial  within  1  year  after 
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the  formal  declaration  of  peace  with 
Japan  had  been  officially  signed  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  action  v.-as 
taken,  I  had  communicated  with  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  on  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations,  and  I  here  include  in 
the  Record  my  letters  and  their  replies: 

November  20,  1943. 
Hon    Henrt  L    Stimson. 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr  SEC.HirrARY :  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  recent  newspaper  accounts  to  the 
effect  that  MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  C.  Short  had 
waived  the  statute  of  limitations  involved  in 
his  prop-.sert  court  martial.  I  am  much  con- 
cerned ab')Ut  the  Pearl  Harbor  Incident  and 
I  should  like  a  specific  statement  from  you  as 
to  whether  it  is  true  that  General  Short  has 
waived  the  statute  of  limitations  and  also  if 
it  is  true  that  at  tome  date  after  December  7, 
1943.  his  court  martial  will  take  place. 

I  shuuld  appreciate  hearing  from  ycu  about 
this  and  any  other  related  material  ab(  ut  the 
Pearl  Harbor  affair  that  ycu  may  have  at  your 
earl 'est  convenience. 

With  bc.=^t  personal  wlph.e.^.  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Mike  M.^Nsn^!D. 


W.\R  Dep.».rtment, 

Wa.sliingto7i.  November  26,  1043. 
Hon    Mike  M.*nskield. 

Houfic  o.'  Rcpreftrntatircs. 

Washuigton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Mansfield;  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  November  20.  I  wish  to  advise  that 
Major  General  Short  ha-?  agreed  to  waive  the 
statute  of  limitation  in  bar  of  his  trial  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  ai.d  for  6  months  there- 
after 

I  assure  you  that   this  postponement   will 
not  affect  the  exii-tlng  rights  of  the  Govern- 
ment nor  those  of  General  Short. 
Sincerely  you's. 

Henry  L    SriMSON. 

Sf'rrr.'cy  oi  War 


NOVEMKIR  20.  1943. 
Hon    Frank  Knox. 

Secretory  of  the  Nary. 

Washington.  DC. 
De.ar  Mr.  Secretary;  I  was  very  much  inter- 
e;ted  in  recent  newspaper  accounts  to  the 
effect  that  Admiral  Husband  E.  Klmmel  had 
waived  the  statute  of  limitations  involved  In 
his  proposed  court  martial.  I  am  much  con- 
cerned about  the  Pearl  Harbor  incident,  and 
I  should  like  a  specific  statement  from  you  as 
to  whether  it  is  true  that  Admiral  Kimmel 
has  wai\ed  the  ptatute  of  limitations  and  also 
If  it  is  true  that  at  some  date  after  December 
7,  1943.  his  court  martial  will  take  place. 

I  ."^hould  appreciate  hearing  from  you  about 
this  and  any  other  related  material  about  the 
Pearl  Har'oor  affair  that  you  may  have  at  your 
Ciirliesi  convenience. 

With  be.^t  pcrsoiiul  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Mansfield. 


It  is  our  purf)ose  to  hold  this  court  martial 
as  soon  as  it  Is  possible  to  do  so  without  In- 
curring the  above  stated  diflQculties. 

I  trust  this  statement  answers  your  two 
questions. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Frank  Knox. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  day  of  infamy  will 
never  be  forgotten,  and  those  Americans 
responsible  for  this  disgrace — whether 
they  be  in  Washington  or  Honolulu — will 
have  to  pay  for  their  mistakes.  They 
must  be  brought  to  justice  and  the  Japa- 
nese to  complete  defeat. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

U'c'''!!7i|7*cn,  November  22,  1943. 
Hon   Mike  Mansfikld. 

House  of  Rtprcsrntatircs. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman:  I  have  your  letter 
of  November  20  making  inquiry  concerning 
Admiral  Klmmel.  It  Is  true  that  Admiral 
Kimmel  lias  waived  h.s  right  to  demand  a 
court  martial  on  or  before  December  7.  This 
was  done  because  it  va.s  impo.^sible  to  hold  a 
court  martial  in  the  midst  of  war  without 
recalling  a  great  many  off.cers  from  active 
duty  in  various  theaters  of  the  war.  and  wiih- 
out  seriously  disrupting  the  war  effort. 


Activities  of  Our  Armed  Forces   Under 
Wartime  Conditions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


C>F 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiie.tday,  December  7,  1943 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing almo  t  2  years  of  this  country's  par- 
ticipation in  the  Second  World  War,  our 
armed  forces  have  sh'iwn  themselves  to 
be  the  equal  or  superior  to  the  best  that 
our  enemies  could  place  in  the  field 
against  us.  Even  Jiough  the  final  peace 
is  still  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  nevertheless  the  victories  won 
by  our  arms  have  added  many  glorious 
pages  to  American  history.  These  vic- 
tories can  be  attributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  fact  that  our  forces,  be 
they  ground  troops,  air  forces,  marines, 
or  Navy,  have  always  acted  as  a  team 
when  operating  in  any  common  theater. 
The  work  of  one  branch  complements 
that  of  another  in  building  toward  final 
victory. 

You  have  read  in  the  public  press  about 
the  exploits  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  over 
China,  in  the  .<:outhwest  Pacific,  at  Kiska, 
in  north  Africa,  Italy,  and  particularly 
their  bombing  of  Germany.  You  have 
heard  of  the  critical  victories  scored  by 
our  naval  forces  at  the  Coral  Sea.  at  Mid- 
way, and  oflf  Savo  Island.  You  have  been 
told  of  the  outstanding  bravery  and  gal- 
lantry of  the  marines  at  Wake  Island,  at 
Guadalcanal,  Bougainville,  and  other 
places  almost  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  Army  Ground  Forces,  too,  have  been 
eulogized  in  motion  pictures,  pre.ss,  and 
radio  for  their  defense  of  Bataan  and 
Corregidor  and  for  their  offensive  vic- 
tories in  New  Guinea,  north  Africa,  Sicily, 
and  elsewhere. 

All  of  this  praise  for  these  branches  of 
tne  service  expresses  only  meagerly  my 
own  admiration  and  gratitude  for  their 
glorious  exploits.  I  ari.se  today,  however, 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  newest  units 
of  our  armed  forces — one  whose  contri- 
butions have  not  yet  been  fully  recog- 
nized but  whose  function  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  amphibious  operations  being 
carried  out  all  over  the  world.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  Navy's  construction 
battalions,  popularly  known  and  referred 
to  as  the  Seabees. 


These  Seabees  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Navy 
Department  in  building  bases  In  the 
combat  zones.  Tliey  build  the  naval  air 
bases  which  serve  to  bring  our  twmbers 
and  fighters  ever  closer  to  their  targets. 
They  build  the  fleet's  fueling  bases  and 
machine  shops.  They  race  against  time 
and  under  enemy  bombs  unload  ships  of 
their  precious  cargoes.  They  build  the 
roads,  the  utilities,  the  docks  and  wharfs, 
the  warehouses,  and  all  the  other  instal- 
lations needed  to  backstop  our  fleet  and 
our  operations.  What  is  more,  they  have 
been  trained  how  to  fight  and  how  to  de- 
fend what  they  build. 

The  development  of  the  Seabees  goes 
back  to  the  days  just  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, but  what  gave  this  newest  branch 
of  the  Navy  the  impetus  which  rushed  it 
to  Its  present  size  and  efficiency  was  the 
tragedy  cf  Wake  Island,  of  Guam,  and 
Cavite  The  construction  workers 
trapped  on  those  islands  by  Japan's 
treachery  knew  how  to  build,  but  they 
had  never  been  trained  to  fight.  And 
although  they  were  eager  to  help  in  the 
defense  of  these  bases,  permission  was 
denied  them  because  they  did  not  have 
the  protection  of  a  military  uniform. 
Armed,  they  would  have  been  shot  as 
guerillas. 

The  Seabets  are  the  Navy's  pledge  that 
never  again  wiil  its  builders  of  advance 
bases  be  unable  to  defend  themselves  and 
what  they  have  built.  Today,  more  than 
2C0.000  fighting  builders  are  ready  to 
avenge  those  helpless  construction  work- 
ers. Well  over  100.030  are  overseas  do- 
ing it  now.  while  as  many  more  are  in 
training  here  for  the  day  when  they  can 
join  them. 

These  Seabees  are  .skilled  artisans  who 
in  peacetime  worked  as  mechanics,  as 
construction  workers,  as  heavy  machin- 
ery operators,  and  at  .some  60  different 
trade;;.  They  came  from  mines  and  fac- 
tories, from  garages  and  building  jobs. 
They  came  with  years  of  experience  be- 
hind them.  More  than  a  few  are  vet- 
erans of  the  First  World  War  who  saw 
in  the  Seabees  a  chance  to  serve  their 
country  again — to  contribute  the  skill  in 
building  which  the  intervening  years  had 
given  them. 

To  command  and  administer  these 
Seabees  came  experienced  engineers  and 
construction  superintendents  who  were 
commissioned  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy — the  same  corps 
which  did  such  a  remarkable  job  in  ex- 
ecuting the  program  of  naval  shore  con- 
struction in  this  country.  Thus  skilled 
men  and  skilled  officers  were  brought  to- 
gether in  the  naval  construction  bat- 
talions. Enough  different  skills  were 
assembled  so  that  a  battalion  is  qualified 
to  tackle  any  construction  job  U  might 
be  expected  to  meet. 

The  first  battahons  sent  out  proved 
that  the  basic  conception  of  the  Seabees 
v.as  sound.  Even  though  they  were  not 
equipped  or  organized  as  well  as  they 
are  now,  due  to  the  urgency  of  those 
early,  dark  days,  they  went  to  work 
building  bases  to  protect  our  tenuous 
supply  line  to  Australia.  What  they 
lacked  in  equipment  they  made  up  for  in 
resourcefulness.    The    result   was    that 
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the  bases  they  built  sent  our  fighting 
fle<?t  Into  the  Coral  Sea  battle  in  the  best 
of  trim. 

That  was  just  the  beginning.  Guad- 
alcanal came  next,  with  the  Seabees 
moving  in  on  the  first  assault.  With 
their  bulldozers  they  completed  Hender- 
son Field  and  then  later  maintained  it 
under  almost  nightly  bombings.  Yes; 
thi?y  built  companion  air  strips  on  Guad- 
akanal.  and  roads  and  bridges  and 
wharves.  They  built  fuel-storage  tanks 
capable  of  holding  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  gasoline  and  oil — 
with  Japs  bombing  them  all  the  while. 
W.th  their  bulldozers  they  contributed 
fu~ly  as  much  to  the  successful  defense 
of  Guadalcanal  as  the  Marines  and  Army 
did  with  their  artillei-y  and  rifies,  or  the 
Air  Corps  did  with  their  bombs.  Each 
bmnch  would  have  failed  without  the 
suiiport  of  the  others. 

Then,  with  the  rise  of  our  own  cCfen- 
sive.  Guadalcanal's  air  strips  and  supply 
facilities  backstopped  our  attacks  on 
Japan's  island  bases  to  the  northwest. 
New  Seabee  battalions  arrived  on  the 
scene  to  consolidate  each  advance  by 
building  new  bases.  At  Rendova.  the 
fighting  builders  moved  in  with  the  as- 
sault troops  under  a  rain  of  Jap  bombs. 
The  troops  managed  to  land  all  right,  but 
getting  the  critically  needed  artillery 
ashore  was  a  different  matter.  The 
beaches  were  too  swampy  to  get  the  guns 
thrDugh.  and  as  the  situation  grew  more 
desperate,  the  Seabees  rushed  in  and 
conronenced  felling  palm  tree^  with  buU- 
doz»?r3  and  axes.  The  trunks  they  laid 
Into  a  corduroy  road  strong  eni,ugh  to 
get  the  guns  and  supplies  in.  The  beach- 
head was  secured. 

Later,  as  our  forces  clored  in  on  Munda 
and  captured  it,  the  Seabees  were  given 
the  Job  of  speeding  it  Into  a  base  for  its 
own  defense.  They  had  a  double  job  and 
little  time  to  do  it.  They  had  to  repair 
the  damage  done  by  our  own  bombs,  and 
they  had  to  make  up  for  the  Japs'  poor 
construction  in  the  first  place.  Eight 
day^  after  the  Seabees  went  to  work,  the 
field  at  Munda  was  able  to  receive  our 
plares. 

With  Munda  ours,  ihe  Seabees  moved 
In  once  more  with  assault  forces  at  Vella 
Lav«?lla.  By  nightfall  of  the  day  of  in- 
vaslDn.  they  had  unloaded  all  supplies 
and  equipment.  They  had  hauled  the 
hea^T  artillery  to  emplacements.  They 
had  established  supply  dumps  and  set  up 
temrx)rary  camp.  They  had  located  a 
water  supply  and  put  it  in  operation. 
But  more  amazing  than  anything  else— 
and  this  despite  four  bombing  and  straf- 
ing attacks — they  had  roughed  out  9 
miles  of  road. 

Tieir  feats  In  the  Solomons  have  been 
equftlpd  by  other  Seabee  battalions  in 
the  Aleutians.  There  Instead  of  com- 
bating heat  and  disease,  they  fought 
gales  and  tundra.  They  took  over  the 
unfinished  work  of  civilian  contractors 
and  carried  it  on  without  interruption. 
And.  when  we  counterattacked  Attu  and 
Klsl.a.  the  Seabees  had  their  bulldozers 
at  uork  before  the  last  of  the  landing 
cralt  had  reached  shore.  Once  again 
theirs  was  the  job  of  rebuilding  the 
flm^y  facilities  the  Japs  had  con- 
structed.    Even  the  Jap  roads  were  In- 


adequate. Laid  as  they  were  on  top  of 
the  tundra,  they  could  not  support  the 
weight  of  our  equipment.  The  Seabees 
had  to  tear  the  tundra  away  and  do  the 
job  right. 

In  the  Aleutians  they  have  built  air- 
fleids.  docks,  fuel  tanks,  and  warehousos 
m  the  teeth  of  "v/illiwaws,"  gales  whCbe 
force  sometimes  exceed  103  m^lcs  an 
hour.  Their  regimental  commander  ex- 
plains it  simply  by  saying.  "We've  built 
everything  but  skyscrapers,  and  there's 
a  zoning  law  against  them  up  here,  en- 
forced by  the  air  wings." 

While  the  construction  battalions 
found  their  first  vital  asoignmtnn.s  in  the 
Pacific,  they  have  a;3o  e.^;abliihed  an 
equally  fine  reputat'on  in  the  MedUer- 
rancan  combat  zone. 

Smarting  with  the  Initial  invasion  of 
Africa,  the  Seabees  havL"  been  in  tlie 
th;cli  ox  every  amphibious  action.  But 
more  than  that,  they  have  done  the 
un?  lamorous  job  of  buildini^  airfi.lcls 
and  port  facilities  in  prepaiation  for 
both  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  invasions. 

When  "D"  day  dawned  on  the  beaches 
of  Sicily,  the  Seabees  were  in  front  with 
their  pontoon  equipment  preparatory  to 
getting  the  heavy  equipment  and  artil- 
lery ashore.  And  before  they  had  fin- 
ished, their  bulldozer.s  played  a  criticil 
role  in  maintaining  the  beachhead.  At 
one  point  German  tanks  almost  drove 
our  forces  back  into  the  sea.  The  fire 
power  of  naval  vessels  offshore  had  to  be 
supplemented  by  shore  ar-  illery  in  order 
to  Slop  the  attack.  And  the  artille.y 
had  bo^qed  down  in  the  deep  sand  back 
from  the  shore.  It  required  quick  work 
with  bulldozers  to  drag  these  guns  into 
position.  But  the  speed  that  was  re- 
quired the  Seabees  had.  Their  years  of 
experience  in  handling  'dozers  shoved 
when  the  chips  were  down. 

At  the  same  time  other  S.-abeos  were 
swinjTing  their  pontoon  cau.seways  into 
position  to  unload  more  landing  craft. 
\  Nazi  bomb  crashed  down  into  an  LST 
and  set  the  ship,  loaded  with  men,  tanks, 
.-Old  ammtiniticn,  ablaze.  Quick-think- 
ing Seabees  reasoned  that  if  pontoons 
could  bridge  supplies  ashore  they  could 
bridge  men  to  safety.  They  swung  the 
pontoons  against  the  side  of  the  burnint{ 
ship,  and  our  troops  raced  across  to  the 
,5eabees'  ship.  It  was  a  part  of  the  day's 
work  to  these  fighting  builders,  just  the 
same  as  their  salvage  of  half  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  landing  craft  from  the 
.surf. 

But  the  Seabees  really  showed  them- 
selves on  the  bloody  beaches  of  Salerno. 
They  went  in  with  the  Britisli  Com- 
mandoes and  the  American  Rangers 
when  the  beaches  were  an  inferno  of 
bursting  bombs  and  shells.  The  Com- 
mandoes and  the  Rangers  moved  for- 
ward to  attack  and  silence  the  en- 
trenched enemy.  The  Seabees  had  to  re- 
main right  there  on  the  beaches  and  take 
it.  They  had  to  get  the  mechanized 
equipment  and  artillery  and  ammunition 
and  supplies  ashore.  And  when  Nazi 
bombs  smashed  these  into  junk,  the  S^.'a- 
bees  had  to  clear  It  away  in  order  to  keep 
fresh  equipment  rolling  in.  They  laid 
down  steel  mesh  so  that  the  wheeled  ve- 
hicles would  net  bog  down  in  the  sand. 
They  drove  their  bulldozers  even  out  into 


the  water  to  rescue  equipment  that  had 
mired  at  the  ships'  ramps.  Nor  is  that 
all — the  fighting  builders  constructed 
lean-to's  for  the  wounded  and  set  up  sup- 
ply depots.  They  even  dug  trenches  in 
the  .sand  for  cur  dead. 

Gut  of  t!:at  holocau.st,  a  base  of  oper- 
auuns  was  buiit.  Tlie  Seabees  kept  the 
supplies  coming  in.  and  finally,  wlien  the 
Nazi  cuinier  attacks  failed  and  fneir  re- 
treat besan,  tlie  Rangers  and  the  Com- 
mandoes took  the  offensive,  while  the 
Seabocs  unloaded  .=ome  10.000  pieces  of 
equipment  to  ba"k  their  attack. 

Unlcadin'.T  rupplies  in  advanced  area.s 
has  boon  or.e  of  the  most  frarjic  boLUe- 
necks  in  the  war.  After  millions  of 
Americans  have  i;acrificed  their  materials 
and  labor  to  produce  war  equipment,  af- 
ter precious  ships  have  run  submarine 
gantlets  to  pet  this  equipment  to  the 
p^rt  cf  stiyply,  tlie  ships  could  not  be  im- 
loaded  fa.st  enou"h.  As  a  result  they 
rode  at  anchor  leaded  to  their  plimsoU 
m.u-k.«.  temp.ing  targets  for  bombers. 

Drastic  a'^-tion  was  necessary,  and  it 
was  decided  that  Seabees  could  be  trained 
as  lontrshoremen  as  well  as  builders  and 
fighters.  They  v\ere  siven  the  job  of 
b.eakin.g  the  bottle  neck.  The  coopera- 
tion 01  steam:.hip  and  stevedoring  com- 
panies was  O'yuiined  in  recruiting  the 
skilled  fxeculive  personnel  necessary, 
and  thus  were  the  Seabee  '"special  bat- 
talions" organized. 

The  fir.st  of  these  "specials"  arrived 
at  Guadalcanal  when  fast  unloadin.T  of 
ships  was  of  critical  imi^ortance.  The 
Seabees  went  to  work,  and  despite  the 
lack  of  facilities,  Jap  bombings,  and  hav- 
insT  to  opprate  in  choppy  seas,  tlie  speed 
of  unloading  compared  very  favorably 
w.th  tiie  be.-:;!  obtainable  at  any  port  in 
continental  United  States. 

Another  S.:>abee  "special"  arrived  in 
the  m:d.>t  of  a  ship  trafSc  jam  at  another 
South  Pacific  port.  Sixty-six  loaded 
siiips  rode  at  anchor.  The  Seabees  un- 
loaded 31  of  tiiose  ships  during  the  first 
montli  witii  hatch  gangs  having  a  race 
with  each  other  to  see  which  could  dis- 
charge carpo  tlie  fastest.  Around  tiie 
clock  they  woiked,  and  today  that  port 
is  receiving  and  unloading  ships  as  fast 
as  they  dock,  and  the  Seabees  are  asking 
for  more. 

Soon  there  will  be  some  25  of  thece 
Seabee  "special  battalions"  distributed  at 
every  bottle-neck  port  in  the  combat 
zones.  And  they  will  join  the  rest  of  the 
Seabees  in  maintaining  the  proud  sloean 
of  ihrir  service.  That  slogan  Is  "Can 
do."  It  sprinf;s  from  the  determined 
eftort  on  tJic  part  of  this  newest  of  the 
Navy's  branches  to  prove  itself.  It  rep- 
resents acceptance  of  any  challenge  tliat 
tlie  enemy  or  Nature  can  contrive. 

The  Navy  Departments  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  directs,  the  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps  executes,  and  the  seabees 
perform  the  trem.endously  difficult  as- 
si.:::nmcnts  connected  wiJi  bmlding  our 
advanced  bases.  From  Roar  Admiral 
B.'n  Moreeil.  who  is  Chief  of  the  Bareau, 
as  Will  as  the  founder  of  the  Seabees, 
down  to  the  most  recent  "boot"  recruit, 
these  men  are  content  to  do  an  all-im- 
portant job  well.  They  do  it  knowing 
that  the  nature  of  their  work  is  such  as 
to  rarely  niake  the  headlines,  yet,  for  ttia 
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difficult  and  hazardous  feats  they  have 
performed,  nearly  400  individual  Seabees 
and  103  of  their  Civil  Engineer  Corps  offi- 
cers have  earned  commendations.  In 
addition,  58  of  the  battalions  have  re- 
ceived 1  or  more  commendations  for 
the  work  of  their  units  as  a  whole. 

D.^spite  the  fact  that  the  Seabees  are 
ess.jntially  construction  workers,  five  of 
them  have  been  awarded  the  Sihcr  Star 
for  outstanding  heroism.  Seaman  Law- 
rence C.  Meyer,  oi  Toledo,  Ohio,  dropped 
his  con-struction  work  on  a  Solomon  Is- 
lands airfield  lone;  encuph  to  man  a  ma- 
chine pun  and  brinp  down  a  Jap  Zero. 
Shipfitter  Howard  L.  O.>'oorn,  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  risked  bombs  and  heavy  ma- 
chine-pun fire  to  extricate  ."-even  of  hi.<^ 
mates  from  a  debris-covered  fox  hole, 
and  there  are  others  whose  heroism 
under  fire  has  proved  the  S  abees  can 
fight  as  well  as  build. 

Possibly  the  best  criterion  cf  the  work 
of  these  Navy  Seabees  is  the  opinions  of 
the  men  who  work  with  them — the  men 
who  are  in  position  to  know  the  facts. 
For  example,  I  would  like  to  read  you  a 
few  commendations  which  the  Seabees 
have  received  from  high-rankin?  efficers. 
not  only  of  the  Navy  but  of  the  Army  and 
the  marines. 

Lt.  Gen.  A.  A.  "Vandeprift.  command- 
ing grneial  of  the  First  Marine  Amphib- 
ious Corps,  had  this  to  say: 

I  wash  to  commer.d  the  v.ifd;.;m  that  fore- 
saw the  nerd  for  suth  an  orgiinizatinn.  In 
the  war  in  the  Pacific,  in  sel?'ng  one  base 
alter  another,  ftw  of  us  rcaU'/cd  the  grtat 
amcunt  of  construction  which  wctild  be  nec- 
es.'^ary.  Nerd  for  this  arises  iminediatf  ly  alter 
th?  initi:il  lardlim.  and  bec<,  nies  greater  as 
the  aiea  sri?cd  is  developed  in'o  a  re;>l  ba  e. 
I  do  not  know  \\r\\  we  would  have  Rcuen 
along  Without  the  Seabees  and  tius'  that 
they  will  be  participants  in  every  future 
operation  in  even  larger  numbers  than  at 
Guadalcanal. 

In  a  lettei  wriittn  to  Rear  Admral 
B:n  Moreeil.  Chief  cf  tiie  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  Ma.i  Gen.  R,  J  MUoh- 
cll.  ccmmandmg  f  en<'ral  of  the  First  Ma- 
rine Air  W.ng.  said: 

It  gives  nie  a  great  oca;  of  pka^ure  to  pass 
on  to  you,  as  a  re'iUU  of  my  recent  visit  to 
the  south  Pacific,  the  very  fa  vol  able  Im- 
pression I  obtained  of  the  wcrk  being  done  by 
the  cons'.ructicn  batt;'licns  In  thut  area 
Wi'ihcut  fai;.  every  military  cinMnander 
mer.ticncd  these  fine  or^aniz.iticas  and 
evcrvone  was  ictid  in  his  praise  of  acccm- 
pll.shments.  It  appears  that  the  units  have 
served  a  splendid  puipose.  that  they  have 
been  carefully  orcanirod  with  highly  skilled 
personnel,  that  they  have  been  inielUgcntly 
ef;u:pped.  that  they  know  their  business,  and 
thai'their  ingenuity  and  speed  of  wcrk  have 
been.  Indeed,  remarkable.  The  only  com- 
plaint heard,  If  this  could  be  c.-nsidered 
a  complaint,  was  we  need  more  cf  them. 

In  another  letter  received  by  Admiral 
Moreeil.  Maj.  Gen.  H.  M.  Smith,  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  wide  from  Ala.ska  that; 

Your  Seabees  are  doinc;  a  mafrniflcent  job 
up  here-  -a.  they  are  everywhere.  It  would 
do  your  heart  good  to  hear  from  impartial 
Bcurces  the  high  praises  bestowed  upon  them. 
There  is  no  Job  wh.ch  is  not  dene  In  an  cut- 
standing  manner.  In  my  humble  opinion 
they  are  the  find  of  this  war. 

S'm-lar  high  praire  was  received  from 
Maj    Gen.  Charics  F.  B.  Price,  of  the 


Marine  Corps.    In  a  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 11.  1943,  he  wrote  Admiral  Moreeil: 

In  war  nothing  counts  but  the  final  re- 
sults, so  we  keep  plugging  away  to  make 
sure  that  end  Is  to  our  credit.  In  such  an 
effort,  it  Is  always  nice  to  know  that  we 
have  the  support  of  a  couple  of  Siabee 
battalloi.f. 

The  Army,  too.  joins  in  praising  the 
Seabees.  Maj.  Gen.  A.  M.  Patch,  com- 
manding general  on  Guadalcanal,  stated: 

It  has  been  a  constant  source  cf  wonder 
to  me  how  onj  unit  could  jiossess  so  m.any 
skills  and  accomplish  such  a  huge  amount 
and  vaiiety  of  woik,  all  at  the  fame  time, 
and  u-der  the  existing  d;f5ciilties  of  weather. 
Inadequate  equipment,  and  heavy  traffic.  I 
esiipc:;!!!y  want  to  commend  the  spirit  of 
ccopeiation  that  pervades  your  whole  com- 
mand. .  hlch  on  mo-e  than  one  occasion  dur- 
inc  the  recent  tactical  operations  was  of  in- 
e.=;i'nnble  value  to  our  un;ted  effort. 

Thr  Navy,  of  course,  is  proud  of  its 
newest  branch,  and  evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  commendations  from  top  rank- 
ing admirals.  In  a  letter  to  Admiral 
Morefll.  Chester  W.  Nimitz.  admiral  of 
the  United  States  Pacific  Fleet,  on  Oc- 
tober 5.  1943,  wrote: 

T!  e  Seabees  continue  to  distinguish  them- 
-eives  wherever  they  may  be  found  through- 
out the  Pacific  Ocean  areas,  as  do  also  your 
cfficprs  of  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 

A  week  later  'Vice  Admiral  W.  L.  Cal- 
houn, com.mander  of  the  Pacific  service 
force,  wrote  that — 

Seabees  that  we  bring  out  here  make  our 
job.  Cirpac's  job  and  your  Job  that  much 
easier;  •  •  •  believe  m.e  in  all  slnceruy, 
1  re-.Hy  mean  the  statement  that  the  Navy 
w.l!  remember  this  war  by  its  Seabees. 

In  tn'oute  to  the  work  of  the  Seabee 
special  battalions.  R"ar  Admiral  C.  H. 
Cobb,  commander.  S-^rvice  Squadron, 
South  Pacific  force,  said  in  an  official 
letter  of  commendation: 

This  rommi.nd  lias  noted  with  satisfaction 
the  rcmaik.ible  improvement  in  cargo  loading 
and  Ui.;cadii!g  sir.ce  the  aruval  ci  tlie  Sec- 
ond C'lnstrucuon  B.-.ttahon.  Throu^'h  the 
fi;ie  Wijrk  of  your  batia.ion  you  have  helped 
eliminate  one  of  the  principal  botdenecka  in 
the  w.\r  effort  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Thtse  are  but  a  few  of  the  sheaf  of 
commendations  which  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  to  all  of  them.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  own.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
predicting  that  when  the  history  of  this 
\  war  is  written,  the  contribution  of  these 
fighting  builders  of  the  Navy  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  what  it  has  been.  The  cour- 
age, the  resourcefulness,  the  sweat,  and 
the  blood  of  the  men  who  can  do — and 
did — will  not  be  forgotten. 


the  Record  the  following  article  from  the 
Marion  Evening  Post,  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 30.  1943: 

MOKE    SHOTCVN     SHELLS     KTXT    TtAa,     SATS 
CONGP.ES.SMAN  BISHOP 

Washingto.v.  November  30. — Representa- 
tive C  W.  Bishop.  Republican.  Illinois,  said 
today  thnt  the  War  Production  Board  had  In- 
formed him  it  was  Initiating  plans  to  make 
more  liberal  allotment  of  shotgun  sheila  to 
civil:,-: us  li  r  the  1944  hunting  season. 

The  H  juse  Select  Committee  en  Conserva- 
tion of  Wildlife  Resources  siveral  weeks  Rgo 
asked  the  W.  P  B.  to  step  up  shell  production. 
Bishop  ;;aid  the  Army  liad  no  objection  to 
converting  small  plants  to  produce  shotgun 
shells  and  cartridges  ic:r  civil. an  u.-e  since  Its 
requirements  In  small-armi>  ammunition 
weip  met. 

Bishop  said  the  W  P.  B.  informed  the  com- 
mittee there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  con- 
vert plants  for  production  this  season.  Some 
100  000.000  shills  v.ere  allotted  this  season  to 
Civilians. 


Bases  of  Permaoent  Peace 


Allotipent  of  Shotgun  Shells  for  Civilians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  7,  1943 

Mr.    BISHOP.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  for 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOUKI 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEm'ATIVE3 

Tuesday.  December  7.  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
been  invited  by  the  Naiional  Broadcast- 
ins:  Co.  to  participate  in  their  program. 
For  ThiS  We  Fight,  on  December  4,  1943. 

The  particular  subject  of  the  evening 
was  Bc^sps  of  Permanent  Peace. 

The  following  are  the  formal  remarks 
which  I  made  on  that  occasion : 

Any  discu-ssion  of  the  peace  of  the  future 
mu.<i  recoen./ic  that  it  takes  place  against  a 
pre.Ncnt  minute  backdrop  of  events  of  woild 
importance:  even  as  we  speak — although  I  do 
not  wish  to  seem  to  predict — It  is  not  entirely 
impooMble  that  we  are  very  much  closer  to 
the  peace  we  discuss  than  we  realize.  Events 
of  the  next  43  hours  may  give  our  discussion 
en  Immrdiacy  taking  it  entirely  out  cf  the 
leaim  of  tl''.e  future. 

1  shall  conflne  this  opening  statement.  Mr. 
Grauer,  to  a  basic  15  ssntcnces.  In  those  15 
.«:ententes  we  can  find,  I  believe,  general  agree- 
ment as  we  humbly  feej  our  way  along  a  road 
to  permanent  peace,  conscious  of  the  traps 
on  every  hand. 

Here  are  the  15  sentences: 

1.  I  believe  that  the  United  States  mx:st 
play  a  major  part  In  the  planning  of  world 
peace. 

2  I  believe  that  It  is  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance that  we  retain  United  States  sov- 
ereignty. 

3.  I  believe  that  the  right  to  maintain  full 
soverelpnty  must  be  extended  to  all  other  na- 
tions, laree  and  small,  and  participation  In 
any  world  order  must  be  extended  to  all 
nations  with  equal  voice. 

4.  Any  International  organization  which 
hopes  to  perpetuate  peace  should  recognize 
as  separate  entities  the  nations  which  have 
lost  their  freedom  through  aggression  and 
which  deserve  to  enjoy  again  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

5.  There  must  be  some  general  arrange- 
ment among  nations,  though  the  name  mat- 
ters little. 

6.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
peace. 
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7.  I  Delipve  ihat  it  Is  necessary  to  fully  dis- 
arm and  disorsai'ize  the  military  establlsh- 
mTits  of  th*»  p.t  ic.jt  aRiTf-s-^rr  nations. 

8  I  believe  It  imptrMive  that  we  maintain 
•trong  United  Stav-s  Military  and  Naval  Ei- 
tabllshiiie'.'.s. 

9.  I  do  nc.  believe  we  can  play  a  major 
role  in  world  {.eace  unle:sa  we  axe  strong  at 
borne. 

10.  I  am  ubsolutely  un'.villlng  to  submit  the 
United  States  to  world  or  mutual  citizcneh:p 
With  any  other  nation. 

11.  We  cannot  renounce  our  sovereignty  to 
any  superstate. 

12.  I  do  not  believe  the  peace  would  last 
long  ur.der  a  s^stni  cl  military  alliances  since 
such  alliances  tut  breed  defensive  counter 
alliances 

13  It  is  unthinkable  that  we  shotild  engage 
in  anoiher  mun^laughterlng  war. 

14.  Being  a  pt„cc -loving  Nation,  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  certainly  hope  that  it  Will  not 
always  have  to  support  a  mammoth  military 
or'-anlzatlon. 

15  Finally,  a  period  of  trial  la  Imperative 
before  we  can  O'.^iln  place  any  kind  of  trust 
IQ  even  the  peoples  of  the  agt?resRor  nations. 

Thoee  15  sentences.  I  believe,  state  truths 
on  which  all  America  agrees.  They  are  new 
___ihc>ucht»  only  n  the  seu'p  that  It  Is  a  trail 
but  lightly  trod  by  American  feet.  For  my 
own  part.  I  wrote  for  publication  as  early 
as  laet  Au^VLst  — before  we  had  reached  gen- 
eral agri^Tiient  on  the  subject — that,  and 
I  quote,  "our  Nation  Is  committed  to  play  a 
much  greater  role  in  the  world  family  of 
nations  It  Ls  important  that  we  should  play 
a  role  which  promises  a  reasonable  solution 
of  the  world  problem  of  peace.  America 
must  chart  a  piilh  which  will  lead  to  the 
desired  results  and  st  the  same  time  preserve 
the  sovereignty  and  reestablish  the  economic 
stability  of  the  United  States.  Unless  we 
brcome  stronger,  our  place  In  the  pa«t-war 
world  might   fade   into  insignificance" 

Thoiie  words  I  wrote  months  ago  I  am 
willing  to  stand  on  them  tonight.  I  stand 
as  willingly  on  the  American  post-war  policy 
plank  in  the  1142  Missouri  State  Republican 
platform,  which  as-eit.'!  that  the  war  effort 
must  not  destroy  self-<-ustalnlng  freedom  and 
opportunity — the  very  lifeblood  of  our  na- 
tional strength. 

In  summation.  If  we  stand  strong  at  home 

»nd  travel  the  pathway  to  world  peace  with 

humility,  but  a  sovereign-wary  eye.  we  can 

"  hope  with   Justification   for   an   end   to   the 

Kourge  of  war. 


GoTemor  Ely  and  the  American  Way 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  7,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nnany 
thoughtful  people  are  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  problems  confronting  our 
Government,  not  as  partisans,  but  as 
American  citizens — with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country  and  people  at  heart. 
To  me.  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  means  constitutional 
representative  democracy — planned  and 
brought  into  being  by  the  foimders  of 
this  Nation,  who  were  guided  by  the  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  of  the  ages  when 
they  established  this  Republic  on  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  the  source  of  oppor- 


tunity and  free  enterprise — piinciples 
that  made  United  States  ciiizcaship  our 
mcst  pr.zed  possession.  On  the  eve  ot  a 
national  election — in  the  midst  of  a  global 
war — I  mcsi  seriously  commend  for  ycur 
thoughtful  consideration  the  fol'ow.n?^ 
quotation  from  the  Honorable  Jo:-eph  B. 
Ely.  fo:m?r  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
entitled  "Disciplined  Dt-mccracy?  ": 

within  a  few  months  we  are  required  by 
constitutional  provision  tn  enter  inro  an- 
other political  campaign  for  the  election  of 
a  President  to  serve  from  January  1945  to 
January  1949.  We  do  net  know  v.iuu  th.- 
war  Will  end.  but  it  Is  not  unhl:'>iy  that 
tills  election  will  settle  the  political  control 
of  the  United  States  for  1  year.  2  years,  or 
even  3  years  alter  the  war  i^  over.  It  c  imes 
at  a  most  unfortunate  time  m  the  atT.i;rs 
of  this  Nation  for  two  major  reasons  The 
first  reason  has  to  do  with  a  possible  wealit-ii- 
Ing  of  a  united  front  in  th;'  prosec'.:t'on  of 
the  war.  The  second  reason  l5?s  to  do  with 
the  reelection  of  a  leader»h:p  which  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  Erm  establl.-hmer.t  of  a  new 
order  here  which  we  would  probably  not 
otherwise  accept. 

BIBTH     OF     THI     NEW     DEAL 

In  1932  the  movement  toward  rh"  New 
De.-.l  was  on  its  way.  The  Republican  Party 
had  pressed  its  political  a-jvaniiii^e  too  lar 
m  holding  to  the  status  quo  It  had  u-nored 
the  constantly  rising,'  tide  of  dlseitl.'.lacuon 
with,  the  evils  which  big  bu.siness  was  im- 
pos.n'^  upon  the  people.  The  Eie.ini  enk-.ne 
had  no  safety  valve,  with  the  remit  that 
the  depression  of  1929  blew  It  to  plec^*.  This 
lelt  our  American  world  dIsiUusionect,  des- 
perate dejected,  and  groping  lor  the  new 
leadcrslhp. 

Just  as  the  business  tycoons  slogancd  the 
country  on  the  tariff  and  'the  full  dinner 
pail,"  chose  aud  made  Presidents,  io  m  cur 
day  zealots  of  the  "social  viewpoint"  ct  cov- 
ernmental  action  at  last  frurid  a  nan -nal 
leafier  in  1032  in  the  then  Governor  of  New 
York  to  lend  the  movement  which  they  had 
cultivated  lor  social  and  economic  ref  um  ac- 
cording to  the  soc'a'ist  viewpoint.  This  did 
not  just  happen.  Someone  planned  it  that 
way. 

coNSTmrnoNAi.  govesnment 

At  the  ri?k  of  seeming  commonplace,  let  us 
review  very  briefly  the  elemental 'nnd  fur.d-i- 
mrntal  facts  of  our  basiC  conception  of  ccn- 
Btitutlonal  Government  in  order  that  we 
may  have  them  at  the  front  of  cur  minds  in 
answering  the  grave  poluical  issues  which 
now  confront  us. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  th.it  "Governments  obtain 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  It  was  upon  the  basis  of  this 
lormula  that  the  Republic  was  formed  It 
wus.  comparatively  speakiiu'.  a  new  lormula 
that  we  tried.  Only  ui'  raie  hisiorical  and 
comparatively  unsuccessful  instances  had 
either  Europe  or  Asia  or  Africa  known  or  be- 
lieved that  governments  obtained  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Note  th.it  this  formula  says  "J.ist  powers." 
When  Oenrjhls  Khm  mastered  th.e  e;''sicru 
world,  wlien  Alexander  marched  his  Mace- 
donian phalanx  across  the  domains  of  the 
th'in  civil^ed  world,  both  conquering  pe;^ple 
by  the  power  of  the  sword,  the  poweis  which 
tlicy  exercised  were  neither  just  pc*^ers  nor 
obtained  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
When  Caesar's  legions  conquered  G.  ul.  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  was  not  from  the  peo- 
ple but  by  the  sword.  When  Napoleon  led  the 
armies  of  France  across  the  battlefields  of 
Europe,  the  powers  he  exercised  over  Spam 
and  Italy,  as  well  Indeed  as  his  sway  over 
France,  were  not  exercised  with  the  consent 
cf  the  governed.  The  old  world  knew  only 
the  doctrine  that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong 


and  most  people  believed  in  the  divine  right 
of  kiiiss.  Each  emperor  or  king,  therefore, 
was  a  dictator  in  his  own  country.  He  was 
th<^  dovcrnor.  he  was  th?  power  and  the  pl.ry 
of  his  nation  and  tha*  th^o.-y  seirma  to  have 
returned,  under  a  veiled  dist^uise,  to  the 
European  scene.  Only  in  Engiai.d  had  the 
people  themselves  been  s-Jcce-:-ful  in  churn- 
ing the  right  to  control  the  gcvernment  un- 
der whKli  they  lived. 

THE  AMETlirAN    WAY 

Here  In  Amrrlca  the  13  colonies  took  a 
fresh  start  to  estab'lsh  the  theory  that  gov- 
ernments Indeed  derive  their  Just  powers 
♦rom  the  constnt  of  the  §:cvcnied.  Under 
tiiis  fcrnmla.  those  who  administer  cur  laws, 
those  who  malic  cur  laws,  are  our  servants 
and  net  otir  m.^istets. 

Now.  then.  In  order  that  we.  the  masters 
should  not  wake  up  seme  rrornlng  to  find 
th  .t  our  servants  had  stolen  the  gcvernment. 
tiiose  learned  men.  wl'^est  students  of  their 
day  in  the  art  cf  government,  who  framed 
the  Constitu'lcn.  divided  the  responsibil- 
ity of  our  various  cfficiuls.  Thry  did  so  that 
no  one  of  cur  servants  could  steal  the  gov- 
ernment. To  the  President  they  gave  the 
power  to  recnmme.nd  and  a  limitrd  veto  on 
laws  and  a  divided  power  on  war  or  peace 
and  the  obli?Tction  to  execute  the  laws  of 
Congrcs.  The  people  then  were  jealous  of 
their  consent  and  strove  to  pro'cct  It.  They 
guvo  to  Congress  legl.^lative  power,  the  sole 
ri,:ht  to  apprcprla'e  money  and  levy  taxes 
and  other  various  and  sundry  powers  of 
legislation.  To  the  ecu:  ts,  supprsedly  free 
from  political  bias,  thev  gave  judicial  author- 
ity, evrn  to  (Ifiiy  the  vahdi'.v  of  a  law  if  that 
law  cfTended  cnns'iiutional  llnutat'ons.  But 
th'.'  pei  pie  did  not  delegate  r.'l  th-ir  rlohts 
to  one  government  — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. All  others  were  reserved  to  the 
States. 

The  one  eroat  object  of  all  this  was  to 
preserve  th-t  ereat  fundamental  formula 
wiilch  the  circtmistanre  cf  a  new  Govern- 
ment in  a  new  country  gave  them  such  per- 
fect opportunity  to  put  In  force— a  formula 
worked  out  after  centuries  of  &tru<igle  for 
the  right  of  man  to  govern  h-mselfand  to 
protect  those  certain  Inalienable  rights  with 
which  m.an  Is  endowed.  Closer  to  the  stru'^- 
gle  for  the  establishment  of  these  Inalienable 
rii^hts  than  we  are.  libertv  was  passionately 
cherished.  It  was  the  dearest  o!  all  earthly 
possessions,  without  which  lite  was  not 
worth  while.  It  Irumed  deep  in  their  souls. 
It  went  with  them  Into  the  wilderness.  It 
w.as  a  living  fire  that  furnished  the  courcge 
to  STifTer  the  privations  of  the  frontier  and 
In  time  it  built  cities  and  spanned  a  con- 
tinent with  vast  acres  of  grain.  It  built  fac- 
tories with  smoklnc  chlmnevs.  It  harnessed 
the  power  cf  stream=.  It  cieated  highways 
and  canals  and  railroads,  and  withal  it  cre- 
ated an  abundant  life.  All  this  energy 
adapted  to  a  simple  formula  of  existence,  a 
simple  formula  of  government  together  with 
the  love  cf  work  and  the  freedom  to  exer- 
cise one's  faculti.s.  created  in  this  country 
undreamed  of  wealth. 

KNOWIXDCE    OF    GOVERNMENT 

It  would  seem  Impossible  to  adjudge  prop- 
erly the  effect  upon  the  structure  of  this 
Country  of  specific  laws  without  a  working 
knowledge  of  this  Government  cf  ours  as  it 
was  contemplated  by  the  founders.  One  must 
know  and  real^7e  the  slgnifirauce  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Without  this  knowledge  one  will 
never  know  when  the  country  is  being  de- 
spoiled and  constitutional'  government 
br^ikeu  down.  If  one  does  not  know  in  the 
beginning  its  basic  characteristics,  one  can- 
not know  when  these  characteristics  are 
being  tampered  wiih. 

Whether  a  m.:n  is  ripht  or  wrong  in  hold'ng 
fast  to  his  faun  m  the  Amerxan  wa;-  of  lii-s 
as  he  understands  it.  thfie  is  one  thing  of 
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wh.ch  h?  may  be  certain — that  faith  and  the 
Ideals  which  it  embodies  have  made  this  the 
K'reatesr  country  In  the  world  and  the  Amerl- 
cjn  people  have  ficcomplished  su  much  living 
under  end  by  it  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
charged  or  taken  away  and  some  other 
method  substituted  for  it  withcut  a  full  and 
free  d'scussion.  It  is  a  precious  heritage 
which  must  not  be  lightly  forsaken  under  any 
pretext  If  s'lch  a  danger  exists,  even  though 
it  be  only  a  dansrer.  then  no  man  has  the 
!  :i;lu  to  ^,;e!lce  full  and  tree  discussion  of  th.at 
danger  even  in  the  presence  cf  war.  That 
v.'jtild  b:*  very  close  to  treason. 

Thus  was  created  conslituticnal  balance. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  appreciate  that  this 
cor.st;tut:cr.?l  structure  rested  upon  a  system 
cf  str.ble  lav.-.s.  The  average  peisoii  may  iK't 
r.illv  rccogn.ze  the  vital  part  which  a  system 
:)i  stable  laws  plays  in  the  •o^'ial  and  economic 
Ine  o'f  a  nation  Consider  the  years,  yes,  th; 
centuries  of  efTort  expended  by  the  courts.  th3 
hr.vycts  and  the  legislative  bodies  working 
up  n  the  foundation  cf  the  Engiifh  common 
I'W  to  ccdiiy.  refine,  and  declare  the  legal 
ri'i'hts  of  an  American  ci'izen  One  will  then 
have  sine  idea  of  the  s. ability  of  our  law 
r' "ichcd  by  a  slow  and  arduous  process  for  our 
nchts  and  obligations  to  be  gcnerr.lly  known 
and  commonly  rccogniiied  Thet-e  laws  are 
based  on  custom  and  usage  They  are  sensi- 
ble and  stable  b?cnuse  of  that  They  arc 
.'^ensible  because  the  great  majority  cf  the 
people  have  recognized  tlie  duties  and  obliga- 
t  OK  ■,  which  the  law  ha?  imposed  upon  them 
frnm  generation  to  generation. 

In  spite  of  that  general  acquiescence  in 
the  law,  how  many  step  to  consider  how 
nece.seary  a  system  of  stable  law  is  to  the 
srcial  and  economic  life  of  a  nation?  The 
Individual  in  planning  his  tomorrow  does  so 
in  confidence  that  the  laws  which  govern  his 
conduct  will  not  change  to  upset  his  plans. 
The  corporate  enterprise  relies  on  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  its  plan- 
ring.  The  laws,  the  customs,  and  usages  of 
trade  are  stable  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  re- 
main so  with  but  slight  change  to  insure 
j)rcgre3S  This  is  the  essence  of  security.  It 
fives  ambition  free  play  within  the  law  and 
stimulates  enterpri.se  and  progress. 

In  a  nation  of  such  dlveri^e  citizeni-hip  as 
the  United  States,  while  no  group  can  estab- 
lish a  claim  to  any  greater  loyalty  or  patriot- 
l.^m  or  love  of  country  than  any  other  group, 
it  Is  more  essential  to  protect  minorities  and 
their  rifht.s  than  In  a  country  of  more  homo- 
geneous citizenship  such  as  England  Ma- 
jority rule  is  not  given  free  play  in  the 
United  States  as  it  is  there.  The  majority 
here  acts  within  the  limitation  of  the  Con- 
stitution while  the  majority  in  England  Is 
controlled  by  tradition  and  the  continued 
power  of  a  class  whose  life  i.s  devoted  to  gov- 
ernment. 

DEMOCR.\CIES    ALL    DIED 

Democracies  which  had  no  basic  law  other 
than  the  Vi-ill  of  the  majority  never  lived. 
They  all  died.  This  historical  failure  was  an 
added  reason  for  the  controls  which  the  Con- 
st,tution  and  the  Bill  cf  Rights  provide 
ai^aiu.Tl  unbridled  action  by  the  majority. 
To  break  down  these  limitations  on  majority 
lu'e  estabhi-hed  to  protect  minority  groups 
wiuld  make  this  country  subject  to  the 
same  we.'ikness  that  destroyed  all  other  his- 
torical examples  of  democracy. 

In  the  pu.^h  toward  socialism  an  Inflamed 
majority  will  deem  It  necessary  to  break 
through  some  or  all  of  the  protections  which 
the  Constitution  has  set  up  for:  (1)  Free- 
dom of  speech;  (2)  the  right  of  assembly  and 
petition;  (3)  the  pro'ection  of  the  heme 
fcai-ch  aud  seizure;  {4i  the  safeguard  of 
grand-Jury  indictm.ent  and  trial  by  Jury;  (5) 
the  protection  of  private  property  against 
confiscation;  (6)  and  even  the  prohibition 
against  the  enactment  of  any  law  respecting 


the  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exerc.se  thereof;  because  government 
by  rule  aud  regulation  is  in  its  nature  pro- 
gressively severe.  One  rule  inevitably  leads 
to  another.  To  enforce  the  first  rule  requires 
the  second  rule  until,  finally,  to  enforce  any 
rule  requ'res  dictatorial  or  centralized  power, 
with  restraint  upon  organized  protest.  f:ee 
speech,  and  the  right  of  assembly,  together 
With  the  confiscation  of  property  or  property 
rlgh.t  and  rigid  laws  of  quick  penalties  viola- 
tions. The  present  attempt  at  price  control 
and  rationing  furnislies  numerous  examples 
hovs-  bureaucratic  control  requires  progres- 
sively stringent  rules,  an  army  of  enforce- 
ment agents,  high-handcd  methods  against 
the  individual,  without  suitable  or  e":pedi- 
tiou  remedy  being  made  available  to  test  the 
leg.iiity  of  the  rule  or  order. 

STUPID    OR    CORRtPT 

Hunii.n  niiture  bcir.g  as  it  is.  such  a  govern- 
ment must  in  time  become  stupid  or  corrupt, 
or  both  It  Is  a  fatally  dangerous  method  of 
government  for  a  country  which  Is  addicted 
to  the  Idea  that  "to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils."  Such  a  method  of  government  fur- 
nishes plenty  of  spoils.  Under  It  special 
favor,  special  privilege,  will  flourish.  "Whom 
do  you  know  in  Washington?"  will  be  the 
question  and  al.so  the  anfwer  to  a:i  inside 
track  to  profit. 

Under  the  laws  to  regulate  business  the 
largest  units  of  enterprise— big  business — w.ll 
enjoy  the  special  privilege  of  bureaucratic 
favor  and  the  benefit  ol  operating  under 
price  fixing  calculated  to  permit  the  mere 
ccntirucd  existence  of  smrll  and.  therefcre, 
less  effective  units.  This  will  lesult  in  fur- 
nishing to  big  bueiness  a  margin  of  Insured 
profit,  substantial  profit.  Such  regulation 
will  naturally  not  be  strongly  repudiated  by 
the  leaders  of  big  business  once  they  appreci- 
ate the  protection  which  they  will  gain  from 
such  operations  but  small  business  will  be 
slowly  crowded  from  the  picture.  These  new 
business  laws  are  a  permanent  suspension  of 
the  value  of  the  antl-trtist  laws,  the  laws 
against  monrpcly  in  trade,  which  were  set  up 
not  as  the  creation  of  socialism  but  as  the 
safeguard  erected  by  Jeffersonian  democracy 
to  prevent  monopoly  and  then  Eexilnllsm. 

UNKNOWN    MEN    OUR    MASTERS 

Unknown  men  for  whom  the  people  do  not 
vote  are  the  executive  agents  who  will  run 
your  Government  and  you.  Does  all  this 
furnish  the  sinews  of  political  and  financial 
power?  Do  these  laws  create  a  Federal  politi- 
cal machine?  Do  they  spell  the  doom  of  the 
theory  that  our  officials  a.re  our  servants  and 
not  our  masters?  Do  they  break  down  the 
balance  of  our  constitutional  government? 
Do  they  make  for  stable  laws?  Do  they  make 
for  personal  initiative?  Do  they  nurture 
freemen?  Is  it  this  ideology  something  to 
fight  for  or  is  It  something  to  fight  against? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  to  many 
men  self-evident. 


National,  State,  and  County  Elections  in 
Illinois  in  1944 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  7.  1943 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit 
for  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  fol- 


lowing information  concerning  National, 
State,  and  county  elections  in  Illinois  for 
1944: 

CONSOIIDATED  PP.IMART  AND  ELECTION  CaLENDAB 

ro«  1944 

Apiii  8:  Election  of  school  directors;  or 
president  i  nd  members  of  board  of  education 
in  districts  of  population  between  1.000  and 
100,000;  cf  all  high-school  boards  of  educa- 
tion; of  boards  of  education  of  non-hlgh- 
schcol  district;  and  of  community  consoli- 
dated boards  of  education 

April  11:  Primary  lor  the  nomination  of 
canaidates  for  State  and  county  to  be  voted 
lor  on  November  7.  1944. 

November  7:  General  Presidential.  State, 
and  county  election. 

STATE    AND    COUNTT    ELECTION.S    AND    OTUE«    DIS- 
THKT.S  LARGER  THAN  COUNTT — OmcCRS  TO  BE 

KOMINATRD 

Primary,  Apnl   ;;.   J944 

President  of  the  United  States  (advisory 
vote  t . 

The  following  officers  from  the  State  at ' 
large:  United  States  Senator.  Governor.  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  secretary  of  atate.  auditor 
of  public  accounts.  State  treasurer,  attorney 
general,  clerk  of  the  supreme  court.  Repre- 
sentative In  Congiesa.  State  at  large. 

One  State  central  committeeman  to  be 
elected  from  each  congresfrtonal  diatrlct. 

The  following  congreaHlonal  offlcera:  One 
Representative  in  Congress  from  each  diatrlct, 
delegates  and  alternate  delegates  to  national 
conventions. 

The  following  appellate  court  offlcers: 
Clerks  of  the  flrai.  second,  third,  and  fourth 
district.'. 

The  following  senatorial  officers:  One  State 
senator  in  each  even  numbered  senatorial 
district;  one,  two,  or  three  representatives  In 
the  general  assembly  in  each  district  (num- 
ber to  be  determined  by  senatorial  commit- 
tee); senatorial  committeemen  elected  (see 
sec.  5  of  ait.  8  of  election  code) . 

The  following  county  officers:  Circuit  clerk, 
recorder  of  deeds  (In  counties  of  60,000  or 
more  population).  States  attorney,  coroner. 
cotinty  auditor  (In  counties  of  over  76.000 
and  less  than  300,000  inhabitants).  1  county 
commissioner  in  counties  not  under  town- 
ship organization,  1  ward  committeeman  in 
each  ward  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  1  pre- 
cinct committeeman  elected  In  each  precinct 
down -State. 

Minimum  number  of  signatures  required  for 
nominating  pctitioi  for  delegates  and  al- 
ternate delegates  tu  national  nominating 
convention  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress 

DEMOCRATIO 

District:  Number 

1 132 

2 £95 

3 588 

4 310 

6 154 

6 809 

7 1.005 

8 173 

9. - 223 

10 517 

11 .- - 205 

12 158 

13 74 

14 165 

15 159 

16 147 

17. 102 

18 146 

19 t 233 

20... 143 

21. _ 213 

22-. 301 

23 .-_  206 

24 129 

25 J- -  190 


■■*i 
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UPUBUCAN 

Dlatrlct:  Number 

1       _ 118 

2 556 

8 601 

4  95 

b". '^^ 

fl.„. 668 

7  914 

8. 60 

g  208 

10 - --  753 

11 - 6C5 

12  846 

13 240 

14 244 

15 243 

18 256 

17 212 

18 274 

19 278 

20 1"3 

21 269 

22 3ia 

23 255 

24 13 

25 — -  263 

Non. — Deleyatea  and  alternate  delegates 
Kt  lar?e  are  nominated  at  the  State  conven- 
tion cJ  each  political  party. 

Uintmu-^  number  of  signatures  required  jor 
nominating   petitions 

BTATT  SrWATOl  AND  RTPRESENTATIVES  IN  CENEEAL 
ASSEMBLT 

DEMOCKATIC 

Dlstrlrt;                     Number 
1 M 

2   97 

3    126 

4  .   264 

8 304 

6    316 

7  384 

8 1"^3 

Q     lfe9 

10 151 

11 445 

12                79 

13 463 

14.— 127 

15 -  75 

16 - - -  82 

17 40 

18 -—  175 

19     - 618 

ao. - - -  118 

21 - 217 

22 140 

23 .V_." -  337 

24 115 

25 712 

26.. ---  101 

27          68 

28  — 1»4 

29 64 

30  lea 

31 3C9 

82 - £9 

33 191 

34 - ICl 

35 98 

86. -142 

87.. __ 98 

38 —  -  160 

89 - -■- 118 

40 147 

41. - 218 

42. - 146 

43.. 116 

44 153 

45 191 

46 121 

47 228 

48 - 143 

49 : 263 

60 221 

fii loa 


RXFX7BUCAN 

District:  Number 

1 - 45 

2  65 

s'  '.'.".'.. - -- 11'3 

4  122 

b""... 341 

8  588 

7  ""'  704 

bV.". 311 

9  85 

10 219 

11.... 52-? 

12 137 

13 542 

14 2!4 

15 34 

16 l^^l 

17 32 

18 1S9 

19     361 

20 1'>J 

21 1S3 

20  ._..    -  1"4 

23i;"I"lI-" 317 

24 1-53 

"5  _   _    604 

2V— —  J- 138 

2a'"""I-l-"-"--ll"-'"- i'9 

29 "'•^ 

30 155 

31 411 

32 132 

33 182 

34 1-9 

33 1^8 

36 H8 

37 1^6 

38-'- l-^'J 

39 150 

40 137 

4! 377 

42 HO 

43 151 

44 1^0 

45 234 

46 120 

47 181 

48 143 

49 182 

50 214 

61 128 

CLERK     or    THE     APPELLATE    COVET 
DEMOCRATIC 

District:  Number 

1 4,4:3 

2 87(1 

3 938 

4 - 82l; 

BEPtTBUCAN 

1 3  8?1 

2 1.?  2 

3 2  2^3 

4.- 1.0:5 

Presidential  p?t;tion:  Not  less  than  3.000 
and  not  more  than  5. COO. 

State  and  Federal  officers:  Not  le  =  s  than 
5,000  and  not  more  than  10  COO. 

State  central  committeemen:  Not  less  than 
100. 

Senatorial  committeemen:  Not  less  than 
10. 

Ward  committeemen:  Not  less  than  10  nor 
more  than  16  percent  of  primary  electa  r- 

Precinct  committeemen:  Not  less  than  10. 

DATES    GOVKENING    STATE    AND    COUNTY    PRLM.vRY 

For  primary   to   be   held   Apnl   11.   1944 
(Polls  open  6  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m  ) 

February  5:  P;rst  day  for  candidates  to  file 
p«?tltlons  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  i-riio 
or  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  (ch.  4*3. 
pir.  7-11). 

February  11:  First  day  lor  candidsite  for 
precinct  and  waid  committeemen  to  file  peti- 
tions in  the  office  of  the  county  cleric  (ch. 
46,  par.  7-12). 


Fcb'-uTy  21:  Last  day  for  candidates  to 
filo  petitions  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
cf  state  and  In  the  office  of  the  county  cleric 
(Ch.  46.  par.  a  0). 

Februaiy  26:  Last  day  for  candidates  to 
file  w.hdraw al  in  the  ofBce  of  the  secretary 
cf  state,  or  senatorial  committerman  with 
county  clerk  ich,  46,  par.  7-12,  8-9). 

Mirch  2:  La.-^t  day  for  candidates  for  pre- 
cinct and  ward  ccmmltteernen  to  file  peti- 
tions In  thn  office  of  the  county  clerk  (ch. 
46    par.  7-12). 

March  7:  Last  day  for  s?natorlal  commlt- 
te<j  t^i  n-.eet  and  by  resolution,  fix  and  detcr- 
riine  th  '  number  cf  candidates  to  be  ncmi- 
ratfci  f('r  rcprestnta'ives  In  the  general  as- 
scroblv  (ch,  46.  par.  8-13). 

M  iich  7:  Last  day  for  county  candidates  to 
f.'e  withdrawals  in  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk  (Ch.  46,  par.  7-12  1 . 

March  7:  Lasc  day  for  S'^r.te  primary  cer- 
tifvme  b:i..rd  to  ceriify  to  the  county  clerks 
th?  nam'S  of  candid.^tes  who  are  to  be  voted 
f  :r  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Slate 
(Ch.  46,  pars.  7-14,  7-60,  8-10). 

March  9:  La.5t  aav  for  State  ccmmlttees  to 
file  call  fiT  Sta'.e  conver.tions  in  the  office  of 
th'?  county  clerks  (ch.  46.  par.  7-9 1, 

March  11:  Las:  d.iy  for  senatorial  comnilt- 
teo  to  flic  resoUnicn  determining  the  num- 
ber of  c:.ndida-es  to  fce  ncrr.miitcd  Icr  rcp- 
r3,';entati've  in  cener.-.l  assembly,  in  the  oiTi^es 
cf  the  secretary  of  s'.ate  and  county  clerk 
(ch.  46.  par.  8-13). 

March  11 :  Last  day  for  county  clerk  to  crr- 
tify  to  board  of  election  comm.SHioners 
names  of  candidates  i-ir  scna.crial  commit - 
toemen  (ch.  46,  par,  8-10). 

March  11:  L».st  d:.y  for  city,  village,  or 
town  clerk  to  certify  to  thi  elccv..  n  ccmm.s- 
sloners  the  names  uf  candidates  (ch,  46,  p^r. 
7-14). 

March  13:  First  day  voter  m;'y  fi'e  applica- 
tion for  ballot  ur-ier  Abbent  Voting  Act 
(ch.  46.  pars.  19-2,  19  4). 

March  14:  Last  day  for  regi-iiation  in  of- 
fice of  county  clerk  (ch.  46,  pnr.  4 -61. 

Merch  14:  Last  day  for  transfer  of  icgistra- 
tion  (ch.  46.  par.  4-16). 

March  17:  Last  day  for  county  clerk  to  cer- 
tify to  the  board  of  election  ccnuniEsioners 
the  names  of  candidates  to  be  voted  on  in 
the  ci'y  or  villac^e  under  the  juiisditucn  of 
the  board  (Ch.  46.  par.  7-14 1 . 

March  20-21:  Unys  upon  which  to  file  ap- 
plication for  he?.r:nk^  where  leg.slraticn  is 
'incomplete"  (ch.46.  par.  4-10). 

M:.'Ch  22:  L  .-t  dav  for  county  clerk  to  p.e- 
pare  notice  of  the  primary  ich.  46.  par.  7-15). 
March  27:   La<t  day  icT  posting  notices  (jf 
pr.mary  ich.  46.  par.  7-15). 

M.irch  27  L.ist  day  for  county  clerk  to  post 
an  anncui:cem""nt  of  the  colors  of  tlie  prim.uy 
ballots  (ch.  46,  par.  7-18), 

March  27-23:  Days  U]:cn  which  to  file  ap- 
plication to  erase  names  from  reg.s-ry  ich. 
46.  par.  4-12). 

March  30-31  and  April  1:  Hear'.rps  on  appH- 
ca*ion  filed  befo:-e  couny  clerk  (ch.  46,  pi  r. 
4-13). 

April  6:  Last  day  for  delivery  of  specimen 

ballots  to  primary  Judges  (ch.  46,  par.  7-21). 

April    6:    Last    day    for    posting    6pecim<  n 

ballots    and    cards    of    instruction    (ch.    ';6, 

par.  16  10), 

April  6:  Last  day  to  apply  by  mall  for  abse  it 
voter's  ball'H  (ch    40,  pars.  19-2.  19-4). 

.■\;;nl  8:  Last  day  to  apply  in  perj^on  far 
absent  voters  ballot  (ch   46,  par.  19-4). 

April  10:  Last  day  for  delivery  of  official 
pri:nriry  ballots  to  primary  Judges  (ch.  46, 
pais   7-35,  10-5). 

Aorilll:  Primary  election  (ch.  46,  par.  7-E  ) . 

April  13:   L.'St  day  for  delivery  of  primary 

returns  to  county  clerk   (ch,  46,  par.  7-5'). 

April  24;  County  conventions  to  be  held  it 

county  seat  (ch.  46,  par.  7-9). 

April  28:  S':<ie  conventions  to  be  held 
(ch.  46,  par    7-9), 

May  1  La: '  day  fcr  cff.cers  of  State  conve  1- 
tiou  to  file  With  the  s-cieury  of  state  cenii- 
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c?te3  of  candidates  nominated  (ch.  46,  par. 
7-9). 

May  1:  Last  day  fjr  outgoing  chairman  to 
notify  newly  elected  members  of  State  central 
committee  of  time  and  place  of  meeting  to 
orcranize  (ch.  48,  par.  7-8). 

May  11:  Last  day  for  senatorial  committee 
to  meet  and  organize  (ch.  46,  par,  8-5). 

May  11:  Last  day  for  State  central  commit- 
tee to  meet  and  organize  (ch.  46,  par.  7-8). 


NMIONAI.,    STATE, 


BE 


AND    COVNTY    OFFICIALS    TO 
ELECTED 

Election.  Noicviber  7,  1944 

Piesident  and  Vice  Piesident  of  the  United 
Sii-tes  (by  electors) . 

State  officers  as  follows:  United  States  Sen- 
ator. Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  secre-  j 
tary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  accounts.  State 
tre.i:;urcr,  attorney  general,  clerk  of  the  sup- 
prcmc  court,  trustees  cf  the  University  of 
lihiiGis  (three  to  be  elected).  Representative 
In  Congress,  State  at  large. 

Appellate  court  officers  as  fullcws:  Clerks 
cf  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  dis- 
tricts. 

Congressional  officers  as  follows:  One  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  each  district, 

S^'natorial  officers  us  follows:  One  State 
senator  in  each  even  numbered  d.strict,  three 
representatives  in  the  geneial  assembly  in 
ei'ch  district. 

County  officers  as  fullows:  Circuit  cleik, 
recorder  of  deeds  (in  counties  of  60,000  or 
moie  pupul.^tiuni ,  Slate's  attorney,  coroner, 
county  uudi'.or  (in  counties  of  over  75.000 
Mid  !e.-s  than  300,000  inhabitants),  one 
cc'Unty  cuniniissioner  in  counties  not  under 
township  organization. 

D.rrrs  governing  national,  state   and  cot.'NTY 

ELECTIONS 

For  election  to  be  held  November  7,  1944 
(Polls  open  6  a    m.  to  5  p    m  ) 

August  9:  Last  day  for  county  clerks  to 
send  notice^  to  regiitercd  electors  (ch.  46, 
pur    4   15). 

S?pienibcr  2;  Last  day  tor  county  clerks  to 
publish  notice  of  first  precinct  registration 
date  if  county  board  dettrmiiies  two  precinct 
icRLStraticn  days  (ch.  46,  par.  4-7). 

September  8:  Last  day  for  tiling  petition  of 
public  policy  (Ch    46.  par,  28-1). 

September  8:  Fust  day  for  tiling  certificates 
of  nom:naticn  or  nomination  papers  in  the 
olTicc  of  the  secretary  cf  state  or  county 
clcik    (ch    46,  par.  10-6) 

September  18:  La  t  day  for  filing  cert  tlrates 
of  nomination  or  nomination  papers  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state  (ch.  46,  par. 
10   6(. 

Srptember  20:  La^t  duy  for  county  clerks  to 
publish  not.ce  of  second  precinct  registration 
date  or  single  registration  date  if  county 
board  determines  two  precinct  registration 
days  (ch   46.  par   4-7) . 

September  23:  First  precinct  registraticn 
day.  if  county  board  determines  two  precinct 
re&istration  days  (ch.  46,  par.  4-7). 

September  23:  Last  day  to  file  withdrawal 
in  the  (.ffice  of  the  secretary  of  state  (ch. 
46,  par.  10-7) 

September  23:  .La~t  day  for  filing  objections 
to  DCtitions  (ch.  46,  par.  10-8). 

September  28:  Last  day  for  films  certificates 

of  norolnatlon  or  nomination  papers  in  the 

office  of  the  county  clerk  (ch    46.  par.  10-6). 

October   3:     Last  day   to  file  with   county 

clerk    objections    to    petitions    (ch.    46.    par. 

10-8). 
October   3:     Last   day  for   State   certifying 

board  to  certify  names  of  candidates  to  county 

clerk   (Ch.  46,  par.   10  14). 

Last  day  to  file  withdrawal  In 
the  county  cle.k    (ch.  46,   par. 


October  3 : 
the  office  of 
10  8), 

October  7 
county   clerk 
p..r,  12  1). 


October  9:  First  day  for  absent  voter  to  file 
application  for  ballot  (ch.  46,  pan.  19-2, 
19-4). 

October  10:  Last  day  for  registration  in 
office  of  county  clerk  (ch.  46,  par.  4-6). 

October  10:  Second  precinct  registration 
day.  if  county  board  determines  2  precinct 
registration  days  (ch,  46,  par.  4-7). 

October  10:  Single  precinct  registration 
dav.  if  county  beard  determines  (ch.  46,  par. 
4-7). 

October  10:  Last  day  for  transfer  of  regis- 
tration (ch.  46.  par,  4-16). 

October  16-17:  Days  upon  which  to  file  ap- 
plication for  hearing  where  registration  Is 
'incomplete'  (ch,  46,  par.  4-10), 

October  17:  Last  day  for  board  of  regis- 
try to  file  their  reports  with  county  clerk 
(Ch.  46.  par.  4-14). 

October  23:  Last  day  to  post  election  no- 
tice (Ch.  46,  par.  12  2) , 

October  23-24:  Days  upon  which  to  file  ap- 
plication to  erase  name  from  registry  (ch. 
46,  par,  4-12), 

October  24:  Last  day  for  county  clerk  to 
have  precinct  list  printed  or  typed  for  dis- 
tribution  (ch.  46.  par.  4-11). 

October  26  28:  Hearings  on  applications 
filed  before  county  clerk  (ch.  46.  par.  4-13). 

November  2:  Last  day  for  posting  instruc- 
tion cards  and  specimen  ballots  (ch,  46,  par 
16-10). 

November  2:  La.~,t  day  for  absent  voter  to 
file  application  for  ballot  by  mail  (ch,  46, 
pars.    19-2,   19-4), 

November  4:  La.^t  day  for  absent  voter  to 
apply  for  ballot  in  person  (ch.  46.  par. 
19^"). 

November  6:  L.ist  day  for  publication  in 
newspaper  of  list  of  nominations  (ch.  46. 
par.   16-10). 

Delivery   by  county  clerk   of 
to    Judges    cf    election     (ch. 


March  24:  Last  day  for  candidate*  for 
members  of  board  of  education  of  non-high- 
school  districts  to  file  petitions  with  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  (ch.  122. 
par.  101). 

March  29:  Last  day  for  posting  notices  of 
election  (ch,  122,  pars.  23  and  115), 

March  29:  Last  day  for  filing  petitions  of 
candidates  for  members  of  board  of  educa- 
tion, where  such  are  necessary,  respectively, 
except  in  districts  between  1,000  and  100,000; 
also  towiishlp  high-school  districts  and  com- 
munity high-school  districts;  and  high-school 
boards  cf  cducaton,  except  boaids  in  high- 
school  districts  organized  under  laws  of  1909, 
and  validated  high-5Chcx)l  districts  governed 
by  section  126a,  or  other  designated  sections 
ol  the  school  law  (Ch.  122,  par.  22). 

April  8:  Election  of  school  directors,  presi- 
dent and  members  of  board  of  education  In 
districts  between  1.000  and  100,000,  members 
of  board  of  education  for  community  con- 
solidated fchool  districts,  members  of  beard 
of  education  for  township  high -school  dls- 
t;lc*s  Members  of  board  of  education  of 
community  high-school  districts,  members  cf 
board  of  education  for  non-hlgh-.school  dis- 
tricts, 1  trustee  of  schools  (to  fill  vacancy 
only)    (ch.  122,  par.  114). 

NcTE-s  —School  elections  required  to  be  held 
upon  the  second  Saturday  In  April  may  upon 
adoption  of  an  oidinance,  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  In  April  (ch.  4C,  pars.  2-34). 

Tlie  primary  and  election  calendar  here- 
with presented  Includes  the  Presidential 
preference  primary.  State  and  county  offi- 
cers, school  elections,  but  does  not  Include 
officers  lora.  to  Cook  County,  nor  dees  It  in- 
clude officers  cf  sanitary  or  park  districts. 


November  6 
official  ballots 
46.  par.   16-5) . 

November  6: 
tion    cards    to 


Delivery   of  election  no' Ice  by 
to   the   proper  officer    (ch.   46, 


Delivery  of  duplicate  registra- 
precinct    judges    cf    election 
(ch    46.  par.  4-20). 

November  7:  Posting  of  at  least  four  cards 
of  instruction  around  polling  places  and  one 
In  each  voting  booth  (ch.  46.  par.  16-10). 

November  7:  General,  national.  State,  and 
county  election  (art.  V,  5  3,  ch.  46,  par.  2-1), 

November  8:  Last  day  for  delivery  of  elec- 
tion returns  (ch    46,  par.  17  22). 

November  H:  Last  day  for  board  of  elec- 
tion commissioners  to  certify  election  results 
to  county  clerk  (ch    46.  par.  22-9). 

November  14:  Last  day  for  county  clerk 
to  canvass  returns  cf  election  (ch.  46,  par. 
22-1). 

November  15:  Last  day  for  county  clerk  to 
mail  abstract  of  votes  cast  for  Presidential 
electors   (ch.  46,  par.  21-2). 

November  17:  Last  day  for  county  clerk  to 
determine  by  lot  a  tie  vote  (ch.  46,  par.  22-3) . 

November  27:  Last  day  for  State  canvassing 
board  to  canvass  returns  (ch.  46,  pars.  21-2, 
22-7). 

December  2:  Last  day  for  publishing  re- 
sults of  Presidential  election  by  Governor 
(ch.  46,  par.  21-3). 

SCHOOL     ELECTIONS 

For  elections  to  be  held  April  8,  1944 
(Polls  open  during  hours  fixed  by  trustees  of 
schools  or  by  the  boards  of  education  (in- 
cluding that  of  non-high-school  districts) 
and  school  directors,  respectively,  except 
township  high  schools  and  community 
high  schools,  which  must  open  not  later 
than  noon  and  close  not  earlier  than 
7  p.  m  ) 

March  18:  Last  day  to  file  petitions  for 
nomination  for  president  and  member  of 
board  of  education  in  districts  between  1.000 
and  100,000.  and  township  high-school  dis- 
tricts organized  under  laws  of  1909  (eh, 
122,  par.  135). 


Statement    of    Attorney    General    Biddle 


EXT'ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

CF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  8.  1943 

Mr,  VINSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
of  Attorney  General  Biddle  before  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1943: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  be- 
fore this  committee  and  to  contribute  what- 
ever I  can  toward  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  maintenance  of  naval 
petroleum  reseive  No.  1— the  so-caUed  Elk 
Hills  propertic."^.  I  understand  that  the 
committee  is  primarily  interested  at  this 
time  in  the  proposed  agreement  between  tba 
Navy  Department  and  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  California  for  operation  and  protection 
of  the  reserve  as  a  unit.  I  shall  devote  my- 
self principally  to  a  consideration  of  the 
question  of  the  legal  authority  for  the  pro- 
posed agrev-raent,  which  was  submitted  to 
me  by  the  Secretary  ol  the  Navy  for  an 
opinion. 

Before  discussing  that  question,  however, 
1  should  perhaps  explain  to  what  extent  the 
Department  cf  Justice  has  been  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  Elk  Kills  since  it  was 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
during  the  summer  to  rescind  the  eld  con- 
tract of  November  20,  1942.  Ycu  will  recall 
that  I  advised  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that 
the  contract  of  November  20  went  tcyoud 
the  authority  uf  existing  Jaw. 
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The  dectslon  to  rescind  the  contract  raised 
two  Important  and  dllBcuIc  queatJons.  The 
first  had  to  do  with  readjusting  the  Inter- 
eats  of  the  Navy  and  Standard  which  had  de- 
VPlcped  ns  a  result  of  operations  under  the 
old  contract.  For  example,  a  number  of 
r.(  w  wells  had  been  drilled,  aome  on  Stand- 
ard's land  and  some  on  Navy's  land,  the  cost 
of  which  waa  to  be  shared  raUbly  under 
tiie  old  contract  by  Navy  and  Standard,  re- 
pardless  of  their  location.  In  addition  sub- 
sfantlal  quantities  of  oil  had  been  with- 
drawn from  welLs  both  on  Navy's  and  on 
Standards  lands.  These  operations  under 
the  old  contract  presented  complex  account- 
ing problems.  The  second  major  question 
which  waa  raised  by  the  decision  to  rescind 
hud  to  do  with  the  method  of  operating 
the  reserve  in  the  Immediate  future.  The 
Navy  waa  not  disposed  to  attempt  to  return 
to  the  old  practica  of  IcsiSlng  portions  of  Ita 
land  for  the  operation  of  offset  wells  to  pre- 
vent drainage  caused  by  Standard's  produc- 
tion on  Its  land.  I  understard  that  the 
Navy  has  regarded  offset  drilling  as  tinproflt- 
able  to  the  OoTernment,  since  the  United 
States  receives  only  a  modest  royalty;  be- 
sides, those  operations  are  not  entirely  suc- 
cessful In  preventing  drainage  from  the  Navy 
to  the  Standard  lands.  The  only  practical 
aitematlve.  in  the  view  of  tiie  Navy  Depart- 
ment, wete  condemnation  and  some  form  of 
uiut-pian   agreement  with   Standard. 

Immediate  condemnation  would  have 
given  us  control  over  the  whole  field  and 
would  have  meant  shutting  down  the  wells 
on  the  entire  reserve,  including  that  portion 
now  belonging  to  Standard.  This  is  so  t>e- 
cnuse  under  existing  law  there  Is  no  author- 
ity to  produce  oil  from  Government  land  In 
the  reserve  lor  the  sole  purpose  of  uslr.g  the 
c:l,  but  only  as  an  Incident  to  protecting  the 
Government's  supply  underground.  Con- 
demnation would  thtu  have  involved  a  basic 
decision  to  cut  off  15.000  barrels  of  ell  a  day 
Irom  existing  production.  Congiess  was  to 
be  in  adjournment  until  the  fall,  and  it  was 
thought  particularly  desirable  to  make  no 
Ultimate  decision  of  policy  until  theie  Wiis 
an  opportunity  for  congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  matter. 

Accordingly  a  rescission  and  temporary  op- 
eiiitlng  agreement  was  worked  out  by  tlie 
Navy,  with  the  active"  cooperation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
This  agreement  took  care  of  tJbe  two  major 
problems  which  I  have  outlined — an  ac- 
counting fcr  prior  operations  under  the  old 
contract,  and  a  temporary  or  Interim  agree- 
ment, for  a  BO-day  period,  limiting  opera- 
tions on  any  part  of  the  reserve.  Tbe  rescis- 
sion and  temporary  operating  agreemeni  was 
approved  by  me  on  Aug\ist  18.  was  agreed  to 
by  Standard,  and  was  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  the  President.  The 
president  referred  the  a??reemenl  to  Secre- 
tary Ickes  fcr  his  approval.  He  made  one  or 
two  suggestions,  with  which  Secretary  Knox 
and  I  concurred,  and  these  were  embodied 
In  the  agreement,  which  was  accepted  by 
Standard  and  spproved  by  the  PreUdent  on 
September  8.    It  thus  expires  on  December  8. 

In  brief,  the  rescission  and  temporary  op- 
erating agreement  does  these  things: 

1.  It  cancels  the  old  contract  by  consent. 
Without  the  need  of  llt'gatlon. 

2.  It  requires  Standard,  In  the  event  that 
BO  permanent  agreemr.it  Is  executed  with  re- 
spect to  the  reserve,  and  condemnation  pi-o- 
ceedlngs  are  not  brought,  to  account  to  the 
Navy  for  Navy's  share  cf  the  oU  produced 
from  the  reserve  since  November  20,  1M3. 
The  oil  to  be  so  accounted  for  Is  the  amount 
produced  from  wells  on  Navy's  land,  or 
Navy  s  ratable  share  of  production  In  the 
reserve  as  fixed  under  the  rescinded  con- 
tract, whichever  amcunt  Is  larger.  Payment 
It  to  be  made  to  Navy  of  the  net  value  of 
that  amount  of  oil.  measured  by  the  average 
posted  market  price  paid  In  Kern  County. 
CaiiX..  by  the  major  oil  companies,  excludiiig 


Standard.  Porttmately,  during  the  period 
m  question  the  price  of  crude  oil  U  In  fact  a 
uniform  price  determined  by  the  O.  P.  A. 
celling,  so  that  we  did  not  have  to  face  the 
problem  of  determlnlns?  a  true  market  price 
In  an  unregulated  market. 

3  The  rescission  and  temporary  cporatlng 
agreement  provides  that  In  the  event  of  con- 
demnation the  net  value  of  Navy'.s  share  of 
the  oil  withdrawn  by  Standard,  the  value 
determined  as  I  have  Just  c.xpiruned,  is  tti  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  Judgment 
which  the  United  States  must  pay  in  the 
condemnation  proceeding. 

4.  The  cost  of  drilling  wells  on  Nave's  land, 
w'nich  was  in  fact  borne  by  Stand.ird.  is  to 
be  repaid  to  Standard  only  if  an  approprui- 
tlon  for  that  purpose  Is  parsed  by  ConE^rcs.?. 

6  The  agreeratnt  permits  producion 
from  the  reserve  at  a  rite  not  to  exceed 
15  000  barrels  a  day.  but  It  forbid.s  the  drill- 
ing of  additional  veils  ujJon  any  part  of  the 
reserve  (whether  Navy's  or  Standard'.s  Ip.nd) 
without  the  appro.-al  of  the  Navy.  It  Is  my 
understanding  thet  no  apprrval  hp-3  been 
given  for  the  drilling  of  wells  since  the  rescis- 
sion of  the  old  com: act. 

In  short,  the  re^jcisslon  cgreement  settled 
the  rights  and  obligations  cf  the  parties  un- 
der the  rescinded  contract  in  a  way  'whlrh 
amply  prc^tected  t!^e  Gcvernment's  Interest, 
and  it  held  the  situ.-'.tlon  for  a  .'^hort  per.od 
In  the  future  untti  some  more  definitive 
solu'ion  of  the  larger  t=nies  cf  policy  could  be 
worked  out.  as  this  committee  is  now  at- 
tempting to  work  vhem  out. 

During  the  period  provided  by  the  rescis- 
sion and  temporary  operating  agreement, 
Navy  prepared  the  present  unit-plan  agree- 
ment. In  the  drF.ftlng  cf  that  agreement 
and  in  the  negotiations  with  Standard  w'nich 
I  understand  were  carried  on.  the  Department 
of  Justice  did  not  participate.  I  understood, 
however,  that  such  a  pn^posed  contract  was 
being  drafted  and  wotild  be  submitted  to  me 
for  an  opinion  on  Its  legality  and  would  be 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees. 

In  its  final  revisions  the  drafts  of  the  new 
contract  were  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Jurtice  for  legal  study,  and  on  November  4 
Secretary  Knox  sent  me  the  final  draft  with 
a  request  for  my  legal  opinion.  The  proposed 
contract  was  carefully  studied  in  Its  legal 
aspe<ns  and  on  November  24  I  transmitted 
to  Secretary  Knox  my  formal  opinion.  The 
opinion  summarizes  the  essential  provisions 
of  the  proposed  new  agreement  and  then 
considers  the  question  whether  there  is  ade- 
quate autliority  for  It  under  existing  law. 

W:th  the  consent  of  Secretary  Knox.  I  shall 
give  the  committee  the  content  oi  niy 
opinion: 

NovEMBxa  24,  19^3. 
The  SEC«rrA«T  or  ihx  N.^vY. 

My  Dcax  Mr.  Sbcretabt:  In  yuur  letter  cf 
November  4,  1943,  you  requested  my  opin- 
ion concerning  the  legality  cf  a  proposed 
unit  plan  contract  with  SunCaid  Oil  Co.  o£ 
CalLfornit  relating  to  naval  petroleum  re- 
serve No.  1.  Because  of  the  lengih  and  de- 
tailed character  of  the  provisions  cf  the  pro- 
posed contract.  It  seems  desirable  to  five  a 
summary  of  Its  esiential  terms  beioie  pro- 
ceeding to  cousidei  the  question  cf  a  statu- 
tory authority  for  its  execution. 


TTie  proposed  ctmtract  provides  for  the 
development  and  operation  cf  the  reserve 
as  a  unit,  making  all  wells,  equipment,  and 
facilities  on  the  lands  of  either  Navy  or 
Standard  available  for  use  by  Navy  or  by 
the  operator  selected  by  it.  The  interests 
of  Navy  and  Standard  in  the  oil  and  gas 
within  the  reserve  tire  defined  by  percentages, 
initially  detenniiM>d  to  k>  the  following 
(omitting  fractions)  :  Shallow  oil  zone — Navy 
64  percent.  Standard  36  percent;  dry  gas 
Bone — Navy  TJ  percent.  Standard  23  percent; 
Stevens     (deepj      none — Navy     65     percent, 


Standard  35  percent.    These  percentages  are 

fcubjtct  t)  revi.«^i'jn  by  an  engineering  com- 
mittee as  further  data  taecume  available  con- 
cerning the  commercially  productive  forma- 
tions undf riving  the  surface  of  the  respective 
par';  s.  Si;.  :i  rdjustments  are  retroactive  to 
November  20.  1942,  the  date  as  of  which  op- 
era t.^iis  under  the  rescinded  contract  began. 
The  englneerlna:  committee  consists  of  six 
nt'  mb<"rb.  all  required  to  be  experienced  pe- 
Uuituri  <;.it.n*  ;s  i,r  petroleum  geolcyist£ — 
three  ;  ;  !■  .:.'■  ci  I ,y  Navy  aitd  three  by  Stand- 
ard. Df  lOr::. :!..>. ivjas  by  the  committee  are  to 
be  binding  if  urnnlmous.  If  not  unanl.nicus. 
the  committee  must  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Secretary  cf  the  N.i;y  v. ho  en  his  own  motion 
may.  and  on  rr<;urst  of  Standard  s'.iall  obtain 
an  acvlsory  repi  rt  from  an  Independent 
engineer,  and  thereafter  the  Secretary  Is  to 
make  a  b.ndme;  decision. 

Pioductlon  from  the  reserve  Is  to  be  allo- 
cated in  the  following  manner:  During  a 
priniaiy  per.'Kl  Stant'ard  i.s  permitted  to  re- 
ceive from  the  shallow  oil  /one  15  000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day.  on  a  quarterly  average.  The 
primary  period  is  defined  as  the  shortest  of 
the  following  thrte  periods:  (a)  until  6 
months  after  cessation  of  hostilities  betveeen 
the  United  States  and  all  countries  now  at 
war  with  us.  (b)  until  Standard  shall  have 
received  from  protluctioii  from  the  shallow 
Oil  zone  25.000CCO  barrels  of  oil;  (c)  until 
Stand.ird  shall  have  received  from  production 
from  the  shr.Uow  oil  zone  one-third  of  its 
share  of  the  estimated  recoverable  oil  In  that 
zone,  as  determined  by  the  engineering  com- 
mittee. All  o>l  received  by  Standard  during 
the  primary  period  Is  charged  against  Its  In- 
terest in  the  sh;»il(!W  oil  zone.  Navy  has  the 
privilege  during  the  primary  period  ot  caus- 
ing production  to  be  increased  for  Itself  until 
the  amount  received  by  it  equals  its  share 
under  the  percentat:e  participations  estab- 
lished, thereefter  production  would  be  allo- 
cated currently  between  Navy  and  Standaid 
in  accordance  with  their  percentage  partici- 
pations, savint;  to  Standard  the  right  to  Its 
guaranteed  production  during  the  primary 
period.  Afttr  the  primary  period  Navy  is 
authorized  to  suspend  production  from  the 
entire  ro.crve.  subject  to  the  right  of  Stand- 
ard to  receive  daily  sufficient  oil  to  cover  its 
curre:it  cost.^  of  operation  In  the  reserve  and 
Its  current  taxes  upon  Its  lands,  equipment, 
and  interests  under  the  contract.  In  no 
event  ntay  Standard,  without  approval  by 
Navy,  rece^'/e  pn  citiction  from  any  zone  after 
Its  withdrawals  therefrom  have  equaled  one- 
third  of  its  sha.-e  of  the  estimated  recoverable 
oil  In  thit  z<ne.  Navy  may  permit  produc- 
tion from  the  reserve  after  the  prinrary  period 
In  excess  of  that  to  be  taken  by  Standard 
under  the  forei-'oin:?  authority  to  meet  costs 
and  ta.x-s.  In  ti'at  event  Standard  may  re- 
ceive on'.y  one-third  of  what  Its  percentage 
part. c:pn lien  m  t;:o  production  from  any 
zone  would  have  been  if  the  amounts  re- 
ceived by  Navy  and  Standard  from  such  zone 
were  in  balance  with  their  percentage  par- 
ticipations therein:  Navy  is  to  receive  the 
remainder  of  the  production  from  such  zone 
until  it  has  brought  its  share  Into  balance 
with  the  percei.tace  participations  In  that 
Z'V.e.  (Thus,  apoi'rently.  lir  Navy  permits 
9  000  barrels  per  day  to  be  withdrawn  after 
the  primary  period  and  if  its  percentage  p;'.r- 
tlcipatlon  Is  66^.  Standard  could  withdraw 
not  3,000  barrels  but  only  l.COO  barrels  per 
day  )  The  same  formula  I3  to  be  employed 
during  the  primary  period  If  Navy  permits 
production  from  a  zone  other  than  the 
shallow  oil  zone.  After  the  parties  have  com* 
Into  balance  with  their  respective  percentage 
participations  In  any  zone,  all  production 
therefrom  is  to  be  received  by  them,  respec- 
tively, in  accordance  with  their  percentage 
participations.  Whenever  any  zone  shall  be- 
come su'rstantially  exhausted,  and  the  pro- 
duction received  by  Navy  and  by  Standard 
has  not,  for  any  reason,  been  in  balance  wltli 
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their  percentage  participations,  an  adjust- 
meiit  is  to  be  made  In  future  allocations  of 
production  from  other  zones;  and  on  termi- 
nation of  the  contract  when  the  field  is  ex- 
haurted  the:-e  shall  be  an  appropriate  cash 
ac'justment  if  recessary. 

Operations  are  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  an  operating  committee  composed 
of  two  members,  one  a]"»polnted  by  Navy  and 
0!:e  by  S'lnciard.  This  committee  is  to  de- 
termine the  nurnber  of  wells,  their  location, 
depth,  rate  of  prodtiction.  and  the  like.  Any 
di.sa;.n"eeiT.f nt  !~  to  be  referred  to  the  Sec- 
retary cf  the  Navy  for  final  determination. 

Neither  jra.ty  is  to  have  an  exclusive  or 
pre'cren  i;.]  r'Hht  to  purchase  the  share  of 
Oil  produced  by  the  other.  Navy  may  employ 
St;-ndnrd  or  any  other  operator  to  carry  out 
the  contract,  but  If  Standard  is  selected,  its 
compcnsat'on  is  limited  to   cost  to  itself. 

Corts  are  to  be  borne  ultimately  by  Navy 
end  Standard  in  accordance  with  their  rela- 
tive percentage  participations  in  production. 
Current  payment  of  costs,  however,  follows 
a  different  pattern.  In  general,  each  party 
Is  to  pay  costs  currently  in  proportion  to  Its 
current  \)roduct ion.  The  ccst  of  drilling  ex- 
ploratory wells  is  dealt  with  by  special  pro- 
visions, described  below  in  connection  with 
a  more  detailed  discuES'on  of  the  expenditures 
Involved  under  the  contract. 

The  contract  is  to  remain  in  effect  so  long 
as  oil.  ttas.  and  associated  hydrocarbons  can 
be  produced  from  the  reserve  m  paylnu  quan- 
tities. There  is  no  provision  for  earlier  ttrm- 
Ination. 

II 

The  question  whetlier  the  contract  Is  au- 
thorized docs  not  present  .simply  a  question 
whether  .administrative  action  is  within  the 
scope  of  the  powers  conferred  by  Congress. 
The  problem  relates  more  specifically  to  the 
authority  to  enter  into  a  commitment  Involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  public  money  and  the 
di.-pcs:tion  of  public  property.  It  must  be 
viewed,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  general 
principle  requirinK  c:q)!ess  sanction  for  the 
disposal  01  such  property,  and  the  restrictions 
on  contracts  involving  expenditures.  Revist  d 
Statutes,  section  3732.  41  United  States  Code, 
section  l~.  provides: 

"No  contract  or  purchase  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  made,  unless  the  same 
is  authorized  by  law  or  Is  under  an  appro- 
priation adequate  to  Us  fulfillment,  except 
In  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  for  cloth- 
lu".  subsistence,  forage,  fuel,  quarters,  trans- 
portation, or  medical  and  hospital  supplies, 
which,  however,  shall  not  exceed  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  current  year." 

The  authority  contemplated  by  R  S.  3732 
must  be  one  which  "expressly  or  by  necessary 
ini.i'Ucation"  authorizes  the  transaction  in 
quvstion.  See  C/ia.'=c  v.  United  States.  155 
U.  S.  439.  5J2.  holding  that  statutory  author- 
ity to  "establish  post  offices'  does  net  give 
sanction  to  a  contract  for  the  lease  of  a  build- 
Int;  to  be  used  as  a  p.;st  office.  The  act  of 
June  30.  190G.  31  Stat.  7GI.  31  U.  S  C.  section 
627.  furihir  prescribes  a  canon  of  statutory 
construction : 

"No  act  of  Congress  passed  after  June  30, 
19C6.  shall  be  construed  to  make  an  appro- 
priation out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  authorize  the  execution  of  a  con- 
tract involving  the  payment  of  money  in  ex- 
cess of  .appropriaticns  made  by  law.  unless 
such  act  sh  .11  in  specific  ternv;  declare  an 
appropriation  to  be  made  or  that  a  contract 
nu.y  be  executed." 

It  Is  pertinent,  consequently,  before  exam- 
ining the  statutory  authority,  to  consider  in 
vhat  measure  the  proposed  contract  involves 
the  expenditure  cf  public  money.  Ultimately 
all  costs  of  pri  ducticn.  drilling,  and  develop- 
ment are  to  be  borne  ratably  by  Navy  and 
Sv.-'ndard  Initially  the  expense  of  guaran- 
teed prrduction  is  to  be  paid  currently  ty 
Standaid.  since  it  Is  Standard  which  will  re- 
ceive such  production.  Those  expenditures 
w.U  affect  Navys  subsequent  outlays,  how- 


ever, when  It  is  determined  to  extract  some  or 
all  of  Na\7's  share  cf  the  oil  In  the  reserve. 
If  at  that  subsequent  period  costs  R:e  rela- 
tively lower,  N.ivy  will  nevertheless  be  bound 
to  account  to  Standard  m  equalizing  the  ag- 
gregate costs  on  the  basis  cf  their  respective 
interests  in  the  reserve.  This  contingency  is 
not  described  by  way  of  criticism  cf  the  ccst- 
sharing  formula,  but  in  order  to  make  clear 
the  nature  of  the  financial  obligations  in- 
volved. Moreover,  it  will  be  essential  to  drill 
exploratory  wells  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
additional  data  on  which  to  base  revisions 
of  the  percentage  participations  In  the  sev- 
eral zones;  without  such  periodic  revision 
there  could  be  no  sound  operation  of  the 
plan  Where  such  exploratory  drilling  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  enghieerlng  committee,  the  cost 
is  to  be  borne  currently  by  Navy  and  Stand- 
aid  in  proportion  to  their  interests.  Where 
it  Is  not  so  approved,  but  Navy  determines 
that  such  drilling  should  be  carried  out.  Navy 
Is  to  pay  the  en*. re  cost  currently.  Only  If 
Standard  determines  to  utilize  an  exploratory 
well  in  the  shallow  zone  for  productive  pur- 
poses is  the  Navy  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
I^pylrg  therefor  currently.  Also.  In  the  event 
that  Standard  is  permitted  to  produce  from 
the  Stevens  zone  to  meet  its  guaranteed  pro- 
duction when  production  from  the  shallow 
zone  is  suspended,  the  cost  of  drilling  ex- 
ploratory wells  in  the  Stevens  zone  Is  to  be 
met  currently  by  Navy,  until  there  has  been 
absorbed  ratably  a  credit  to  Standard  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars,  expended  by  it  prior 
to  the  contract  in  drilling  four  wells  in  the 
Stevens  zone. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  substantial  expend- 
itures by  Navy  will  be  necessary  both  for 
the  successful  functioning  of  the  agreement 
and  for  meeting  Us  obligations  to  Standird. 
quite  apart  from  the  expenses  which  would 
be  Involved  should  Navy  produce  for  Its  own 
requirements  some  or  all  of  its  share  of  tlie 
oil  in  the  reserve.  The  contract.  It  should  be 
noted,  does  not  require  or  purport  to  author- 
ize Navy  to  produce  any  of  its  share  cf  the 
oil.  but  it  Imposes  obligations  on  Navy  toward 
Standard  concerning  the  rate  and  allocation 
of  production,  and  the  payment  of  costs,  in 
the  event  of  such  production.  The  contract 
thus  attaches  binding  proprietary  and  finan- 
cial rights  and  obligations  to  any  future  pro- 
gram of  production  for  Navy's  account, 
though  such  production  Itself  would  have  to 
be  authorized  by  Congress,  since,  as  will  be 
seen,  existing  statutory  authority  requires 
that  the  reserves  be  maintained  with  a  view 
to  conserving  Navy's  oil  underground. 

For  exuBtlng  statutory  authority  we  must 
turn  to  the  act  of  June  30,  1938  (52  Stat. 
1252),  set  forth  in  pertinent  p.u-t  as  an 
appendix  hereto,  which  brought  together  and 
clarified  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  with  respect  to'  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves.  That  statute  made  it  clear  that  In 
exercising  power  over  the  reserves  the  Sec- 
retary must  have  in  view  the  dominant  pur- 
pose of  conserving  oil  in  the  ground.  The 
statute  gives  power  to  deal  with  the  reserves 
"directly  or  by  contract.  Icafe.  cr /)therwise," 
for  "the  protection  of  the  aforesaid  reserves 
•  •  •."  Several  specific  kinds  of  arrange- 
ments are  then  mentioned,  namely,  an  ex- 
change of  lands  with  private  owners  in  order 
to  consolidate  the  respective  interests;  con- 
tractswith  adjolnlngowners  or  lessees  for  con- 
servation in  the  ground  of  oil  and  gas  and  for 
I  compensation  for  estimated  drainage  In  lieu 
;  of  drilling  or  operating  offset  well*;  and  con- 
demnation or  purchase  of  adjoining  private 
lands.  The  committee  reports  and  the  hear- 
'  ings  include  discussions  of  each  of  these  speci- 
fied measures  (S.  Rept.  317,  75th  Cong.,  1st 
'  sess.:  H.  Rept.  2672,  75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.; 
Hearings,  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs, S.  1131.  75th  Cong..  1st  sess.;  Hearings, 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  75th 
Cong..  3d  sess,). 
I  Authority  to  enter  into  unit-plan  agree- 
I   ments  Is  found  specifically  in  the  statute  only 


In  a  proviso  relating  to  cooperative  ngree- 
ments  among  lessees  on  Government  land  and 
adjolnmg  owners.  The  proviso,  In  Us  con- 
text, rc.icls. 

•  Leases  of  lands  of  the  United  States  within 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves.  In  existence 
prior  to  July  1.  1936.  excepting  those  leases 
which  have  become  a  part  of  an  approved 
unit  or  cooperative  plan  and  agreement,  shall 
terminate  at  the  expiration  of  their  Initial 
20-year  periods,  and  the  lands  covered  by 
such  terminated  leases  may  be  re-leased  upon 
such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secictary  of  the  Navy  may  prescrit)e,  with 
the  preferential  right  in  the  former  lessees  to 
leases  of  the  same  If  and  when  the  lands  are 
released:  Prottded.  That  every  unit  or  co- 
operative plan  of  development  and  operation 
tntered  into  after  July  1,  1937,  and  every  lease 
entered  into  subsequently  to  July  1,  1937, 
with  respect  to  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  within  the  navul  petroleum  reserves, 
shall  contain  a  provision  whereby  authority 
limited  as  provided  in  such  plan  or  lease  is 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  President,  to  alter  or  mod- 
ify frcm  time  to  time  In  his  discretion  the 
rate  cf  pra=^pcctlng  and  development  on.  and 
the  quantity  and  rate  of  production  from, 
such  lands  cf  the  United  States  under  sa  d 
plan  or  lease,  any  law  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding" 

Earlier  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  approve  unit  plans  on  behalf  of 
lessees,  limited  to  the  life  of  the  lease  unless 
otherwise  provided,  was  contained  in  an 
amendment  to  the  General  Leasing  Act, 
adopted  March  4.  1931(46  Stat.  1523,  1638); 
that  amendment  was  occasloiaed  by  appre- 
hension of  the  Navy  Department  that  It 
might  be  bound  by  statutes  dealing  gener- 
ally with  the  public  domain  and  providing 
thiit  agreements  for  cooperative  development 
should  extend  for  the  life  of  a  pool.  The  act 
of  1938  restricted  the  authority  to  approve 
.•^uch  unit  plans  among  lessees  by  requiring 
that  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  must  ret.iin  power  to  alter  or  mod- 
ify from  time  to  time  the  rate  and  quantity 
of  production  frcm  lands  of  the  United  SUtes 
embraced  In  such  a  unit  plan  of  operation. 
(See  Senate  report,  rupra,  p.  7;  House  report, 
supra,  p.  8.) 

Tlie  only  discussion  of  unit  plans  Is  con- 
tained In  that  portion  of  the  committee  re- 
ports devoted  to  leases.  After  an  exposition 
of  the  specific  powers  which  1  have  enumer- 
ated above,  the  reports,  under  the  heading 
"Additional  provisions,"  contain  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

"Provision  for  more  advantageous  leasing 
and  greater  control  of  operations  under  any 
new  leases  or  agreements  entered  Into  In- 
voicing the  Government's  lands  Is  necessary 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  Government's 
position  In  naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  1  In 
the  event  that  no  satisfactory  exchange  of 
Ipnds  can  be  arranged,  that  no  purchase  or 
condemnation  of  private  lands  In  the  reserve 
can  be  made,  and  that  no  other  agreements 
to  protect  the  Government's  Interest  can  be 
entered  Into  to  conserve  the  oil  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's lands.  This  provision  Is  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  designed  to  remedy  what 
the  Navy  Department  has  found  to  be  the 
most  objectionable  features  of  the  present 
leases— 1.  e.,  lack  of  any  authority  to  regulate 
or  contiol  the  operations  of  a  lessee  when 
they  are  not  In  the  lessor's  Interests.  The 
Navy  Department  recognizes  that  as  long  as 
some  of  Its  oil  lands  remain  Interspersed 
among  lands  owned  by  others  It  may  be  nec- 
essary at  any  time  to  lease  or  otherwise  oper- 
ate such  parts  thereof  as  are  vulnerable  to 
drainage  or  to  unite  with  owners  or  operators 
on  adjoining  private  lands  for  the  coopera- 
tive or  unit  development  of  their  respective 
holdings  In  order  to  avoid  waste,  destructive 
competition,  excessive  Investments  In  devel- 
opment, and  to  regulate  production  to  the 
mutual   advantage  of   all   tboee  concerned. 
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Such  unit  or  cooperative  operatlona  result 
In  greater  efficiency,  higher  percentage  re- 
coverlea  of  oil  and  gas.  and  consequently 
greater  benefits  to  all.  However,  the  com- 
mittee Is  of  the  opinion  that  authority  should 
be  definitely  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  regulate  the  rate  of  development 
on  and  the  quantity  and  rate  of  production 
from  the  Government's  lands  in  Its  naval 
petroleum  reserves  at  all  times  and  under  all 
conditions." 

The  propoaed  contract  thus  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  the  proviso  dealint;  specifically  with 
cooperative  or  unit  plans  of  operation;  and 
doubtless  it  was  not  meant  to  be.  Since  it 
doea  not  leserve  absolute  authority  in  the 
Secretary,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  re?u!cte  the  rate  and  amount  of 
prociuction  on  tlie  Government's  land  within 
the  reserve  but  to  a  large  extent  delegates 
that  responsibility  to  an  engineering  and  an 
op'rating  committee. 

,  Authority  mvst  therefore  be  discovered  In 
the  more  general  provision  of  the  statute 
authorising  ccntracts  for  the  protection  of 
the  reterve.  At  the  very  least  the  proposed 
contract  must  have  conservation  as  its  domi- 
nant object  and  effect.  Conservation  woi'Id 
be  achieved  und*r  the  proposed  contract  in 
two  essent.al  respects:  (1)  Elimination  of 
loss  through  drainage,  by  operation  of  the 
field  as  a  unit,  and  (2)  limlu«.tlon  of  produc- 
tion by  Standard  from  any  part  of  the  reserve 
during  the  primary  period  to  15,000  barrels  a 
day,  and  therecvf'-cr  the  suspension  of  pro- 
duction, except  to  the  small  extent  guaran- 
teed to  Standard,  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Navy.  In  these  respects  the  contract  wou'd 
provide  one  form  of  solution  to  the  persistent 
problem  of  drainage  and  offset  drilling  which 
has  been  at  the  core  of  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  management  of  Elk  Kills. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  a  form 
of  contract  la  ur  authorized  by  the  statute. 
Doubt  must  exist,  however,  in  view  of  the 
considerations  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
Other  means  were  expressly  referred  to  in 
the  statute  and  the  discussions  thereon,  while 
the  device  of  a  unit  plan  was  considered  only 
In  relation  to  agreemenU  by  lessees  on  Gov- 
ernment land,  who  would  presumably  be  op- 
erating offaet  wells  near  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Navy  and  Standard  lands.  The 
proposed  contract  covers,  of  course,  a  much 
more  extenalve  area  than  that  embraced  by 
offset  leases.  Moreover.  Ita  operation  would 
Involve  substantial  and  continuing  expendi- 
tures, for  which  appropriations  would  be 
needed.  It  fixes  rights  and  liabilities  In 
tlie  event  of  production  of  Navy's  share  of 
the  oil  In  the  reserve,  and  congressional  au- 
thorisation for  such  production  would  have 
to  be  secured  should  Navy  desire.  In  the 
Interest  of  prosecution  of  the  war,  to  un- 
dertake it. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances,  I  am 
Impelled  to  conclude  that  the  contract 
should  not  be  executed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  without  more  specific  approval 
by  Congress  than  is  found  under  present 
statutes. 

It*ls  perhaos  appropriate  to  add  that  the 
proposed  contract.  I  am  aware,  was  finally 
worked  out  In  Its  details  dviring  the  (Mriod 
covered  by  the  reecUaion  and  temporary  op- 
erating acreement  of  September  8,  1943. 
which  agreement  received  my  legal  approval. 
The  contract  represents  a  carefully  consid- 
ered unit  plan  of  operation,  which  now  fur- 
nishes a  concrete  basis  for  congressional  con- 
sideration. 

Respectfully, 

FlAJtos  BmoLs, 
Attorney  General. 

ATPENBIX 

The  act  of  June  30.  1938,  53  8Ut.  1253,  pro- 
Tides  in  pertiueut  part: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  directed  to 
take  possession  of  all  properties  within  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  as  are  or  may  be- 


come subject  to  the  control  and  use  by  the 
United  States  for  naval  purposes;  to  conserve, 
develop,  use,  and  operate  the  same  in  his  dis- 
cretion, subject  to  approval  by  the  President, 
directly  or  by  contract,  lease,  or  otherwi.~e. 
such  use  and  operation  to  be  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  reserves  or  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  to  use, 
store,  exchange,  or  sell  the  oU  and  gas  prod- 
ucts thereof,  and  those  from  all  royalty  ell 
and  gas  from  lands  In  the  n.".val  rcsor\e£,  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  subject  to 
the  applicable  limitations  and  res'.ilctions  of 
this  act;  and  to  exercise  exclUoive  Jurisd.c- 
tion  and  control  over  tiiose  lands  witlun  tiie 
borders  of  naval  petroleum  reserves  Nos.  1 
and  2  which  are  embraced  by.  leases  gruuifd 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  February  25,  1920.  entitled  'An 
act  to  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  plios- 
phate,  oil,  oil  thale.  gas,  and  sodium  on 
the  public  domain'  (41  Stat.  437). 

"In  order  to  consolidate  and  protect  the 
oil  lands  owned  by  the  Government  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Is  autho.'-ized  to  contract 
with  owners  and  les.sces  of  land  wi'thln  or 
adjoining  sucli  reserves  for  conservation  la 
the  ground  of  oil  and  gds  and  for  compen- 
sation for  estimated  drainas^e  in  lieu  of 
drilling  or  operating  oRset  wells,  and  to 
exchange  Government  land  in  naval  pL-iro- 
leum  reserve  numbered  1,  the  r:-:ht  to  roy- 
alty production  from  any  of  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves,  and  the  right  to  any 
moneys  due  to  the  Government  as  a  result 
of  the  wrongful  extraction  of  peiroleum 
prcd'jcts  from  lands  v.ithin  naval  petroleum 
reserve  numbered  1,  for  privately  owned  lai.d 
or  leases  within  naval  petroleum  re5ci\e 
No.  1:  Provided,  That  no  lease  of  any 
portion  of  the  naval  petroleum  reserves,  no 
contract  to  alienate  the  use,  control,  or 
possession  thereof  fro.n  the  United  States, 
no  contract  to  sell  the  oil  and  gas  products 
thereof,  other  than  royalty  oil  and  gas  prod- 
ucts, no  contract  for  conservatlcn  or  for 
compensation  for  estimated  drainage,  and 
no  exchange  of  any  land,  any  right  to  royalty 
production  or  any  right  to  any  moneys  as 
hereinabove  authorized  shall  become  effec- 
tive until  approved  by  the  President:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  rep>ort  annually  to  the  Congress 
all  agreements  entered  into  under  the  au- 
thority herein  granted. 

"In  the  event  of  the  Inability  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  make  satisfactory  ex- 
changes of  land  or  agreements  for  the  con- 
servation of  naval  petroleum  with  the  private 
owners  of  lands  or  leases  within  or  adjoining 
naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  1,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  he  is  hereby  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  ac- 
quire such  privately  owned  lands  or  leases 
i"-  naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  1  by 
purchase  or  condemnation.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  ou'.  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Such  sums  shall  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  who 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  estimates  there- 
for m  the  manner  prescribed  by  law:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  all  purchase 
and  condemnation  proceedings  entered  into 
under  the  authority  herein  granted. 

"Leases  of  lands  of  the  United  States  within 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves,  in  existence 
prior  to  July  1.  1936.  excepting  those  leases 
which  have  become  a  part  of  an  approved 
unit  or  cooperative  plan  and  agreement,  shall 
terminate  at  the  expiration  of  their  initial 
ao-year  periods,  and  the  lands  covered  by 
such  terminated  leases  may  be  re-leased  upon 
such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe,  with 
the  preferential  right  in  the  former  lessees 
to  1'  ases  of  the  same  tf  and  when  the  lands 
are  re-leased:  Provided,  That  every  vuiit  or 
cooperative  plan  of  development  and  opera- 
tion entered  Into  after  July  1. 1937,  and  every 


lease  entered  into  subsequent  to  July  1, 
1937.  with  respect  to  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  within  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves. shi.U  contain  a  provision  whereby  au- 
thority limited  as  provided  In  such  plan  or 
Ica.-e  is  vt.stod  in  the  Secretary  cf  the  Navy, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Pxe^ident,  to  alter 
or  modify  Ir-m  time  to  time  in  his  discre- 
tion the  rate  of  prospecting  and  development 
on.  and  the  quantity  and  rate  cf  production 
from,  such  lands  ol  the  United  States  under 
said  plan  or  lease,  any  law  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

"Cuizens  of  another  country,  or  corpora- 
tions controlled  by  citizens  of  ancthtr  coun- 
try, the  law-,  customs,  or  rejvUations  cf  which 
deny  the  piivilege  of  leasii.g  their  public 
lands  to  cilizcns  or  corporations  of  this  coun- 
try, shall  not  by  contract  made  subsequent 
to  July  1,  1'j37.  or  by  stock  ownership,  holding, 
or  control,  acquire  or  own  any  Interest  in  or 
right  to  a!:y  beiuflt  from  any  lease  of  land 
in  the  naval  petroleum  or  other  naval  futl 
reserves  at  any  time  made  under  the  p.ovi- 
slcns  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February 
25,  1920.  or  of  titis  e.ct,  and  in  the  event  of 
any  violation  of  ai  y  of  these  provisions,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have  the  right 
to  ciiicei  such  lease  forthwith. 

"The  Secrot;:ry  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  President,  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  prescribe  necessary  rules  and  regulations 
and  to  do  any  and  all  thlne:s  necessary  or 
prcper  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
fct  All  stp.'enionts.  reports,  and  representa- 
tions required  thereby  shall  be  under  oath, 
unless  ot;ierw:.se  .specified,  and  in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  require. 

■  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act, 
all  moneys  which  iray  accrue  to  the  United 
Sta'es  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
of  the  said  act  of  February  25,  1920  (41  Stat. 
437),  from  lands  within  the  naval  petroleum 
re^f-rves  or  other  naval  fuel  reserves  on  ac- 
count of  the  petroleum  products  extracted 
therefrom  .'^hall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ce'pts;  and  any  or  all  oil.  gas,  gasoline,  or 
other  hydrocarbon  substances  accruing  to 
the  United  States  as  royalties  from  leases 
of  lands  withm  tlie  naval  petroleum  reserves 
or  other  naval  fuel  reserves  under  authority 
of  this  act  shall  be  paid  for  in  money  or 
be  paid  In  kind  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  elect  " 

In  the  proposed  contract  the  Navy  has  suc- 
ceeded m  eliminating  a  number  of  objec- 
tionable features  in  the  old  contract  which 
were  pointed  out  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

1.  Tlie  old  contract  put  pressure  on  the 
Navy  to  allow  production  after  the  primary 
period.  Two-thirds  of  the  27.000,000  barrels 
of  oil  to  be  taken  out  by  Standard  during 
the  primary  period  was  charged  to  Navy's 
share  and  wrts  to  be  repaid  by  Standard  out 
of  one-third  of  Standard's  production  of  its 
own  share  after  the  primary  period.  In  oth- 
er words,  the  contract  involved  an  advance 
by  the  Navy  of  part  of  its  oil.  which  cou'd 
be  repaid  only  by  permitting  substantial  pro- 
duc-lon  thereafter.  There  was  an  alterna- 
tive provi.sion  for  repayment  in  refined  petro- 
leum products,  but  this  Involved  a  dubicus 
pricing  factor,  since  If  the  price  of  refined 
products  Increased  the  repayment  in  such 
products  would  be  relatively  less. 

2.  Ju't  as  production  In  the  primary  peri- 
od was  to  be  charged  In  major  part  to  Navys 
share,  so  the  cost  of  production  was  to  be 
charged  In  the  same  way  to  Navy  and  was  to 
be  paid  by  permitting  Standard  to  credit  to 
itself  a  proportionate  part  of  Navy's  oil  as  it 
was  produced.  That  is.  Navy's  share  of  costs 
cf  drilling  and  production  were  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  Niny's  oil.  rat-l.er  than  in  cash, 
and  were  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

3.  The  old  contract  gave  Standard  a 
monopoly,  or  at  least  a  prefcrcntipl  rirht, 
with  respect  to  the  ptirchase  of  Navy's  sliare 
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cf  'he  oil.  This  was  one  of  the  most  disturb- 
i'j,  feaures  cf  the  old  contract  The  new 
cc.itract  e::pr^ss!y  denies  any  such  prcfercn- 
t  al  right.  It  may  well  turn  cut.  of  course, 
t^at  becnu.'e  Standard  is  in  the  held  as  an 
owner  end  hes  facilities  there,  it  will  be  able 
to  nurcha-e  the  Navy's  oil  more  readily  than 
o>h-^r  companies. 

4.  The  basic  percentage  participations 
vhich  were  initially  established  were  subject 
ti:  reviSiC.n  only  by  mutual  consent,  and  it 
was  not  provic;ed  that  revisiov.s  should  be 
K'troactivc'  to  the  be:-:inning  of  tl'.e  contract. 
The  new  contract  gives  much  greater  control 
to  the  Secretary  and  makes  rtvisicns  retro- 
a--\ive.  Since  the  data  on  which  the  per- 
ctntare  p:irtitl,Mitions  have  been  estimated 
ue  admittedly  inccmpiete,  it  is  of  the  e?;e:ice  j 
tiiat  tlv^re  be  this  full  opportunity  for  ade- 
quate re..djust:nents  as  more  d.ita  become 
avi.ilab!c. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  details  of  the  pro-  ' 
FCL3d  ccntrpct,  nor  am  I  competent  to  Judge  i 
!•  3  engine :iin.^  aspects.  I  crn.  however,  pre-  I 
t:nt  a  fev.-  questions  and  suggestions  in  the  ] 
eve-.t  tl:at  you  wish  to  consider  the  contract  | 
nice  closely.  I 

One  qtiecti.n  which  suggests  itself  relates 
to  the  Inclusion  of  the  entire  re.'^erve  under 
the  unit  plan,  rather  than  only  that  portion. 
l:i  the  eastern  part  of  the  field,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly cl.eckcrbcarded  and  thus  subject  to 
dunnage.  If  this  is  a  conservation  contract. 
we  must  be  sure  that  the  inclusion  of  all  of 
the  Navy's  35.000  acre.?  as  well  as  S'andards 
G.CCO  acres  is  appropriate  to  protect  the  Navy's 
underground  oil.  I  ral^e  this  point  as  a  c;uts- 
tion  for  engineering  advice,  without  ventur- 
irp;  an  opinicn  on  it. 

The  limit ;ng  lines  of  the  productive  areas 
in  the  fi  !d.  r.s  presently  estimated.  l.kev.Lse 
prEi?nt  an  e::g.ncering  question.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  tlmt  revisions  will  be  neces- 
srr/  from  the  outset,  for  example  wlt'n  respect 
to  "the  western  line,  which  simply  follows  a 
section  line.  I.  therefore,  suggest  that  the 
contract  should  require  the  engineering 
C'  nmitree  to  consider  such  revisions  imnie- 
dia'cly  upon  the  ;cnng  into  eiifct  of  I'lc  con- 
tr.ict  and  at  prrlrdic  intervals  thereafter. 

Another  feature  v.hlch  you  may  wi:h  to 
consider  is  whether  more  responsible  author- 
ity should  be  given  to  the  Navy,  particularly 
with  refe:ence  to  such  basic  mat.ers  as  re- 
visions of  the  percentage  panicipations  and 
authority  ti  drill  new  we!l>.  In  such  matters 
tl.o  rneineering  representatives  of  the  Navy 
on  the  joint  committees  might  be  riven  Ciily 
power  to  adViSe  the  Under  Secretary,  who 
would  speak  for  the  Navy;  and  In  case  of  ds- 
rgrerment  with  Standard,  rfference  could  be 
made,  as  the  contract  provides,  to  the  Secre- 
t::ry  fo/r  final  decis.on. 

"The  prov:.-ion  for  ending  the  primary  period 
of  operations  at  tire  cessation  of  hostilities, 
amo:.?  oiii^r  alternatives,  could.  I  cm  sure, 
be  mi.de  more  definite.  A  proclamation  by 
t'  e  President  mitrht  be  taken  as  marking  that 
dale  for  purposes  of  the  cont:act. 

Finally,  the  ab;  ence  of  a  termination  clause 
or.  ht  to  be  considered.  The  contract  has  no 
time  llmiiatian  and  Is  operative  as  long  as 
ar.v  oil  Is  left  in  the  reserve.  If  the  contract 
we  e  executed  and  it  was  sub.'^equently  de- 
termined to  condemn,  the  United  States 
ecu:  1.  without  doubt,  condemn  the  Siand- 
Bid  r-  interest  In  the  contract.  Such  a  course, 
hovever,  might  Involve  more  substantial 
damaees  than  if  the  land  were  actually  con- 
dei-iiied;  and,  in  any  event,  the  execution  of 
the  aontract  for  an  indeflnlte  time  Invjivea 
the  United  States  In  a  policy  of  Joint  opera- 
tic :;  which  would  make  It.  morally  at  lea'=t, 
dlflicult  for  the  Government  to  change  at  a 
subsequent  tlm.e. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  contract 
should  not  be  approved  unless  It  contains  a 
cancelation  clause,  such  a  claase  to  provide 
a  reasonable  time  in  which  either  party  cculd 
give  notice  of  termination,  and  appropriate 
prcvisicivs  for  an  accounting  of  all  cperalions 
ui-djr  the  contract. 


Moreover,  the  contract  with  such  a  cancela- 
tion clause  would  be  the  expression  of  a 
temporary  policy;  that  is,  that  the  United 
States  enter  Into  a  unit  plan  of  operation 
calculated  to  conserve  oil  at  a  time  when  the 
actual  value  of  the  oil  in  the  ground  had  net 
been  ascertained.  Operation  under  the  con- 
tract would  undoubtedly  give  the  Govern- 
ment far  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
actual  oil  resources  than  can  now  be  ascer- 
tained. 'V^'ith  that  knowledge  ascertained 
over  a  given  period  of  time,  the  Government 
would  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  ultimate  condemnation 
would  best  serve  the  national  interests. 

To  pass  from  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
new  contract,  t'ne  question  of  policy  which 
is  now  before  you  is  a  choice  lietween  con- 
demnatkn  and  a  unit  operating  agreement. 
Doth  alternatives  involve  some  uncertainty. 
In  the  ca-e  of  condemnation  the  UTicertainty 
is  primarily  one  cf  dollar  cost.  Wc  do  not 
have  sufficient  information  at  the  prc:~ent 
time  about  the  content  of  the  various  zones 
tmderlying  Standards  surface  to  be  able  to 
estimate  with  any  assurance  what  it  would 
cost  to  condem.n  Standard's  lands  in  the  re- 
serve. I  am  told  that  it  would  require  60  to 
90  days  to  make  the  studies  which  would  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  required  Information. 
Even  then,  the  Information  might  be  inade- 
([uate  without  drilling  additional  test  wells. 
Another  aspect  cf  condemnation  which  ought 
to  be  considered  is  the  withdrawal  of  Stand- 
ard's lands  from  productlcn.  unless  Con- 
gress grants  authority  to  produce,  Specifi- 
cally, this  rai.ses  the  question  whether  15.000 
barrels  a  day  which  Standard  has  been  pro- 
ducing out  of  Its  own  share  should  be  with- 
drawn from  current  production. 

When  we  turn  to  a  unit  agreement,  other 
uncertainties  arise.  Tlie  fairness  of  the  plan 
depends,  cf  course,  on  ccnlidence  in  the  per- 
centage participations  which  the  engineers 
are  to  establish  and  adju.'^t  from  time  to  time. 
Slight  differences  in  the  estimate  of  com- 
mercially productive  sand  would  result  m 
BUbstanMal  changes  in  the  participations  al- 
lotted to  the  paities.  It  should  be  rcmrm- 
bered  that  for  purposes  cf  the  unit  agree- 
ment It  Is  necessary  to  do  more  than  esti- 
mate the  content  underlying  Standard's 
lands,  as  in  the  case  cf  condemnation.  For 
piuposes  cf  the  contract  it  is  necessary  to 
cs'imate  alro  tiie  content  under  Navy's  lands, 
w'nich  comprise  a  much  greater  area  and 
which  have  been  less  developed  than  Stand- 
ard's. For  the  most  part,  It  would  be  nece-- 
sery  under  the  contract  to  determine  only 
the  lela-ive  amounts  of  oil  content  and  not 
the  absolute  amounts.  But  the  contract 
does  require  a  determination  of  the  absolute 
nincunt  cf  Standard's  oil  to  the  extent  that 
Standard  would  be  limited  to  producing  one- 
third  of  its  ultimate  share  in  e^ch  zone  with- 
out securing  the  approval  of  the  Navy  for 
further  production. 

To  state  It  ju.st  as  fairly  as  I  can:  Con- 
dcm^nation  would  p.ve  us  dehnite  ownership 
ar:d  control  over  all  the  ell  In  the  reserve,  at 
a  cost  which  Is  neces3arily  uncertain  until 
resolved  by  the  verdict  of  a  Jury.  The  unit 
plan  r.grcrment  would  give  us  substantial 
control  over  the  oil  in  the  reserve  after  a 
maximum  of  25  GCO  000  barrels  h?id  been 
ta'ien  by  Standard  out  of  its  share,  the  shares 
of  ov.-nership.  however,  n^ce.'^sarlly  rem.aining 
uncertain  during  the  life  of  the  reserve  ex- 
cept as  they  are  resolved  by  the  engineers' 
committee  (and  In  case  of  disagreement,  by 
the  Secretary  cf  the  Navy). 

VThatever  may  be  the  final  choice  between 
condemnation  and  a  unit  agreement,  cur 
immediate  problem  requires  a  temporary 
extension  of  the  Interim  operating  agreement. 
Condemnation  Itself  could  be  instituted  and 
possession  cf  the  property  taken  at  any  time, 
without  an  appropriation,  under  the  Second 
War  Powers  Act.  But  by  deferring  this  step 
an  opportunity  Is  provided,  first,  for  addi- 
tional cost  studies  bearing  on  condemna- 
tion,   which    studies    would    requiic    about 


$50,000;  second,  for  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  some  production  should  be  au- 
thorized by  Congress  even  if  condemnation 
is  in  fact  decided  upon;  and  third,  for  con- 
sideration cf  the  unit  plan  agreement,  sub- 
ject to  termination  at  a  later  date  if  con- 
demnation should  eventually  be  decided 
upon,  as  an  alternative  to  immediate  con- 
demnation. 

Under  the  temporary  operating  agreement 
oil  from  the  rc^trve  is  being  produced  and 
sold  The  agreement  is  a  stopgap  measure, 
and  therefore  an  early  choice  by  the  Con- 
gress between  condemnation  and  a  perma- 
nent agi cement  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 


F.  E. 


P.  C.  Answers  Dr.  Goebbds  and 
Radio  Tokyo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  8,  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
last  Friday  there  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  several  other  news- 
paper.s  throughout  the  Nation  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Provisional  Commit- 
tee to  Organize  Colored  Locomotive  Fire- 
men of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters,  as  follows: 

By  This  Gre.\t  Decision  Amehica's  Honor  Is 
ViNDicAiED.  American  Lives  Are  Saved,  and 
Radio  Tokyo  Is  Answered 

Tokyo  and  Berlin  were  listening,  you  may 
b'-  sure,  when  the  PreFidenfs  Committee  on 
F.ur  Employment  Practices  held  its  long- 
delayed  hearings  or.  the  case  of  the  colored 
locomotive  flrem.en.  But  neither  Dr.  Gceb- 
be!s  nor  Radio  Tokyo,  which  for  many  months 
has  beeti  shrieking  its  malignant  version  of 
the  all-too-ugly  facts  of  race  discrimination 
on  the  southern  railroads,  will  v.lsii  to  broad- 
cast the  trutli  cf  what  happened  at  those 
he. 1  rings. 

Wh.1t  happened  was  that  a  com.mittee  of 
seven  members,  representing  Industry,  labor, 
and  the  public,  and  including  two  Negroes. 
Strove  in  all  honesty  and  good  faith  to  exe- 
cute the  terms  cf  the  President's  Executive 
Order  No,  9346.  which  s^.ys; 

"There  shall  be  no  discrimination  In  the 
employment  of  any  perccns  In  war  industries 
or  in  Government  by  reason  of  race,  creed, 
col.r.  or  national  origin." 

The  committee  sat  for  4  days,  in  open  meet- 
ings fully  reported  by  the  press,  while  a  pa- 
rade of  white  and  cjlcred  witncsfes  piled  up 
a  masive  record  proving  beyond  any  doubt 
that  thrre  v,?^  and  is  discrimination. 

No,  this  could  not  have  happened  in  Tokyo 
or  Berlin. 

Imagine  Hitler's  kept  Judges  or  Tojo's  mili- 
tary courts  permitting  Polish  Jews  or  Korer.n 
patriots  to  t-silfy  in  open  bearings  concern- 
ing the  inj'osiicrs  and  the  outrages  whlcn 
had  been  perpetrcted  upon  them! 

But  it  could  and  did  happen  in  Washing- 
ton. And  already  it  has  done  more  to  restore 
the  belief  of  Negro  Americans  in  the  genu- 
ineness of  their  country's  democratic  faith 
pnd  aspiration  than  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened Since  the  President  issued  his  original 
antidiscrimination  order  in  June  1941. 

Cited  In  the  complaint  filed  with  the 
F.  E  P.  C.  were  the  following  railroads  and 
railroad  unions:  New  York  Central,  Pennsyl- 
vania r.Hi'roed.  Central  cf  Georgia.  Gecrsi.i 
Railroad.   Union   Pacihc,   B    Sc   O .   Seaboard 
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Airline  Railroad,  Southern  Railroad.  Jack- 
sonville Terminals,  St.  Louls-San  Francisco, 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Norfolk  It  Western.  Nor- 
folk Southern,  Atlanta  Joint  Terminal.  lUl- 
nolB  Central:  Gulf.  Mobile  &  Ohio:  Chesa- 
peake it  Ohio.  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Mis- 
souri. Kansas  &  Virginia,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen,  Broth- 
erhood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship- 
builders and  Helpers:  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Carmen,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  and  nine  other  unions. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearings  the  spokes- 
man for  the  carriers  made  no  attempt  to 
deny  the  charges  of  discrimination  made  by 
the  committee's  staff.  Said  Mr.  Alderman, 
coun.sel  for  the  Southern  Railway: 

•'Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  evidence  to 
ofTtT.  •  •  •  These  witnesses  by  and  large 
have  testified  to  facts  •  •  •  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  committee  for  Ih?  courtesy  It 
has  shown  us  •  •  •  and  to  express 
my  personal  view  that  they  have  kept  the 
presentation  of  this  ca-se  un  a  very  high 
plane. " 

As  for  the  all-white  unions,  they  conspic- 
uously failed  to  piirticlpate  in  the  hearings. 
While  lawyers  of  the  unions  we;e  present  as 
observers,  the  unions  made  no  statement  at 
any  point  In  the  bearings,  presumably  be- 
cause they  did  not  wish  to  deny  or  to  defend 
the  dlsrnmlnatory  ac*s  of  which  they  were 
found  guilty.  In  brief  summary,  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  committee  proved 
beyond  question: 

That  for  the  past  30  years  experienced  and 
competent  Negro  firemen,  switchmen,  brake- 
men,  and  other  Negro  railroad  workers  have 
been  systems tically  eased  out  of  their  Jobs 
in  flagrant  violation  of  their  legal  and  moral 
rights,  for  no  reason  other  than  that  the 
all-white  railroad  brotherhoods  had  decreed 
tbeir  elimination. 

That  In  the  execution  of  this  policy  the 
all-white  unions  have  employed  c  untless 
devices  of  Intimidation  and  chicanery:  that 
while  denying  union  membership  to  Negro 
railroad  workers  they  nonetheless  assumed 
to  represent  them  In  negotiating  agree- 
ments with  the  carriers,  the  object  and  ef- 
fect of  which  was  to  bring  about  the  pro- 
gressive expulsion  of  the  Negroes  from  the 
Jobs  which  had  furnished  livelihoods  to  mem- 
bers of  their  race  for  a  hundred  years 

That  the  railroad  manaeements.  with  few 
exceptions,  made  no  attempt  to  protect  their 
Negro  employees,  and  in  many  cases  collabo- 
rated actively  in  their  displacement  by  Inex- 
perienced whites  whom  the  discharged  Ne- 
groes frequently  were  obliged  to  train. 

That  responsible  Government  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  National  Mediation  Board  and 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board, 
both  staffed  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
former  railroad  workers  and  members  of  the 
all-white  brotherhoods,  were  aware  of  and 
failed  wholly  to  prevent  or  protest  the  ruth- 
less purge  of  colored  railroad  workers. 

That  thousands  of  trfilned  Negro  workers 
were  driven  out  of  employment — often  Into 
homeless  destitution.  Between  1920  and  1940 
the  percentage  of  Negro  firemen  ennployed  in 
the  southern  ropds  dropped  from  414  to 
29  5:  of  Negro  trainmen  fmm  22.2  to  15  1.  If 
this  trend  hed  been  continued,  colored  work- 
era  would  have  been  almost  completely  elimi- 
nated from  these  Jobs  by  1950. 

That  when  railroad  employment  declined 
during  economic  depressions.  Negro  firemen 
were  literally  shot  out  of  their  cib.'.  In  all. 
15  Negro  firemen  were  killed  and  29  Injured 
during  two  outbreaks  of  violence  in  1921  and 
again  In  1931. 

That  the  price  of  this  sordid  sti-uggle  was 
death  for  the  whites,  too,  but  In  a  different 
w«3r — when  upgrading  was  denied  to  experi- 
enced Negro  railroad  workers  and,  instead, 
SIX  tuitramed  white  boys  were  employed  as 


;   switchmen,  thrci  of  these  boys  lost  legs  and 
arms  and  another  was  cut  In  two. 

That   the  war  and  the   boom   in   railroad 
employment  has  not  Improved  the  lot  of  the 
I    colored  railroad  worker.    As  late  as  February 
I    1941   the   most  Infamous  of   the   anti-Ne^ro 
!    pacts  was  negotiated  with  the  southeastern 
I    carriers.     This   and  subsequent   agreements. 
;    made   It   practically   Impossible  for   a   Nfgro 
,    fireman   working    on   a  steam   or   stokeriZfd 
I    engine  to  be  transferred  to  a  Diesel  engine, 
'    and  thus  sealed  the  ultimate  doom  of  2  400 
colored  firemen  still  employed  in  the  south- 
ern   lines    since    these    lines    will    soon    be 
Diesehzed. 

That  In  June  of  this  year  with  railroad 
traffic  at  an  all-time  peak.  Negro  firemen 
were  still  being  eased  out  of  their  Jjbs  on 
the  southern  lines,  though  850  more  firemen 
were  needed  and  the  total  shortage  of  rail- 
road workers  had  reached  80.000.  It  was  even 
propcsed  to  use  women  and  war  prisoners — 
thid  In  preference  to  hiriiis;  thousands  of 
available  Negroes,  many  of  them  with  years 
of  railropd  experience  behind  them. 

That  during  this  period  railroad  accidents 
ar.cl  delays  have  increased,  racial  tensions 
have  been  exacerbated,  and  the  war  effort 
has  suffered  both  at  home  a:;d  on  the  fight- 
ing fronts. 

A   SH.^MHTrL  RECORD SHOT  THROUGH   \MTJI 

LIGHT  AND  HOfE 

If  the  record  showed  only  this  monotoniais 
sequence  and  prejudice,  chicanery,  and  in- 
justice, Berlin  and  Tokyo  might  well  gic^i 
and  ripeat  their  Jeers  at  the  "American 
h>pocritcs."  But  it  shows  more — a  go.>d. 
de.il  more.  It  shows  that  many  of  the  white 
.ciilroaders  didn't  like  or  want  this  callous 
purge  of  Negro  fellow  workers,  whom  they 
had  c-,.me  to  trust  and  like,  and  that  they 
rebelieU  against  it,  often  at  considerable 
pergonal  cost.  Here,  for  example,  is  George 
Id.  B;uce,  Jr.,  white  locomotive  engineer. 
r:ge  35.  answering  Radio  Tokyo  in  the  only 
way  It  can  be  answered: 

Question.     Did  there  come  a  day  when  you 
d;d  get  displaced  from  po&itton   as  a  m  .m- 
llne  engineer? 
Arswer.     Yes. 

Question.     '\^'hat  was  'he  occasion  of  that? 
Answer.     Well.  I  was-  asked   to  roll  a  sen- 
ior   colored    locomotive    fireman    and    I    re- 
fused to  do  it. 

George  Eiuce  didnt  seem  to  think  he  was 
a  hero  the  day  he  testified.     Yet  if  the  morale 
of  Brute's  Negro  fellow  Ameiicans  is  a  factor 
In  the  fight  a^aiust  the  Axis,  as  it  is,  that  one 
courageous    act    was    worth    more    than    an 
arrr.  red   division   or   a   squadron   of   plr.nes. 
Nrgro    Americans    will    not    forget    George 
Biucc.   lust   as   Mexican   Americans  will   not 
forget  William  W.  Jeffers.     When  Mr.  Jeflers 
was  convinced  by  evidence  given  at  the  hear- 
ing that  Mexican  American  workers  on   the 
Union     Paciac     were     b^nng     discriminatrd 
auainst.  he  telegraphed   that  such  practices 
violated  the  policy  of  hi.s  road  and  would  be 
immediately  corrected.     They  were  corrected. 
•'Such  problems  cannot  be  solved  overnight 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen."  declared  Sidney  Al- 
derman,  spokesman  for  the  Southern  R.hl- 
way  System.     "They  can   only  be  solved    by 
the  civilization  as  a  whole."     But  Mr.  Jeffers 
didn't  know  that.    So  he  solved  the  Union 
Pacific  problem  overnight  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen.  thereby  striking  another  solid  blow  at 
the  Axis  and  enabling  every  Mexican  in  this 
country  and  across  the  border  to  think  better 
of  the  "Yanquis." 

There  were  Negro  voices,  too,  that  helped 
to  redeem  the  record.  Here  Is  R,  H,  Russell. 
Negro  switchman,  telling  how  16-year-old  in- 
experienced white  boys  were  hired  over  the 
heads  of  experienced  Negroes,  including  his 
own  son: 

"We  trained  those  white  young  boys.  We 
gave  them  the  best  on  the  Job.  knowing  that 
Uiey    were    displacing    me    and    my    boys. 


Nevertheless.  I  wanted  to  do  the  very  best  I 
cnuld  And  we  trained  those  boys  up,  sev- 
eral of  them,  end  after  we  got  through  train- 
ing them  so  they  could  talre  care  cf  them- 
s-^lvcs,  v.-hy.  quite  mtttra'ly.  thpy  wanted 
to  do  some  tiaiiiing  themrrlvcs 

"Every  ycur.g  boy  we  trained  Is  alive  tod-  y 
and  duir;g  fl:;e  b':^  th-re  that  wi.*;  trained  by 
the  ones  that  we  trained  are  the  ones  who 
get  killed-  -seven  or  eirht  of  them.  And  I 
hel'.eve  if  they  wcu'd  have  let  us  continue  *o 
trai-i  them,  tho.se  me:i  wculd  net  have  been 
killed- 

Much  of  the  record  l,s  like  that,  whether  it 
H  a  h'ack  man  or  a  white  man  who  is  speak- 
ing. Reading  it.  one  sees  apaln  and  again. 
thiou'?h  the  murk  of  prejudice  and  greed 
ftnd  fear,  a  white  hand  extended  in  the  fel- 
lowship cf  a  re.=pcn.-,lble  and  dangerous  craft, 
and  always  a  black  hand  outstretched  to  clasp 
it.  F."jr  .•inuTican  civilization,  North  or 
South,  ju.st  isn't  as  mean  and  hyp-critical 
and  h'^lpless  as  that  statement  cl  the  cor- 
ners—and  radio  Tokyo — wou'd  have  us  be- 
lieve. If  it  were,  the  railroad  hearing  w  tild 
not  have  been  held  at  all  What  seemed  the 
most  powerful  political  and  economic  Ifjrces 
in  America  were  mobilized  to  stcT  them. 
and  to  destroy  the  F  E.  P.  C.  Itself.  On 
January  11,  191:3,  Paul  MrNutt  announced  the 
indetinite  fu.'-pei'sicn  of  the  railroad  hearings 
The  propagandists  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo 
rubbed  their  hands  and  the  next  morning 
'he  f-hnrtwave  listeners  of  three  crmtinents — 
black,  btown,  and  yellcw — h^ard  all  about  the 
debacle  of  America's  democratic  pretentions 
on  tlie  raciul  fiont. 

Then  America  was  heard  from.  Detroit 
laber  came  to  Washincton,  white  and  black. 
Bide  by  side — the  same  Detroit  labor  that 
wrote  and  signed  the  magnificent  Cadillac 
agreement — and  spoke  Its  fearless  and  un- 
compr.'.mi.'iinc  pt^-ce  With  labor  and  be'-ide 
labor  in  the  fight  stood  the  leaders  of  the 
three  great  reliaif  as  faiths.  On  February  12, 
Line  In's  hirthdav  a  little  grr-.up  of  these  re- 
ligicus  liberals— white  and  black— marched 
in  solemn  pilgrim.ge  to  the  Lincoln  M3- 
mori'l  in  Washiinrton,  as  they  intend  to 
march  next  year  and  every  year,  so  long  as  the 
mem(<ry  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  h?'d  in  honor 
in  this  country  "There  can  be  no  second- 
class  economic  citizenship,  no  ceiling  on 
color  or  cried  In  the  defense  cf  dc-mccracy," 
declared  the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew- 
i.?h  churchmen  in  an  open  letter  to  President 
Roosevelt  relea.^rd  on  this  occasion. 

Four  day?  af'er  the  President  re*ur::pd 
from  C-f^fibiai-c-i  he  announced  that  the 
surprnd'^d  hear' r7s  W(  v'd  he  resumed  They 
were  held  September  15  18.  and  en  Decem- 
ber 1  ihe  F  E  P  C  announced  Its  findings 
and  directive^ 

The  notorious  southe  ii5*ern  confererre 
agreement  of  February  1941  was  the  ch.-^f 
grevance  oi  the  Neero  firemen  who  filed  com- 
plaints with  the  F  E.  P.  C.  The  connijtiee 
lound  th?t  "its  sole  purpose  and  effect  is  to 
restrict  the  employment  oppcrttinities  of 
Negro  firemen  so'e'v  b-'cause  of  th.elr  race." 
Ten  railroads  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
m-itivp  Fircnien  and  Engincmen.  parties  to 
the  agreement,  have  been  ordered  to  set  it 
as'de 

In  relation  to  the  railroad  companies  the 
committee  directed:  That  the  carriers  in- 
struct all  agencies  thrdugh  whom  they  em- 
ploy wi..rkct.,  thai  th.'^y  v. .il  in  the  future  ac- 
cept ::e'^c!''d  werkcrs  in  nil  cla'^ses  of  employ- 
ment  without   discrimination. 

Tli.it  no  new  a;,rcemciits  bef.veen  the  car- 
rie.s  and  unions  may  coiUain  discriminatory 
clauses. 

That  each  earner  found  guilty  of  discrimi- 
natory practictj  report  to  the  committee 
wiihm  30  days  what  tte-s  it  iias  taken  to 
insure  fa;r  p.uct.ccs. 

In  relation  to  the  railroad  unions,  the  com- 
miitce  found  them  guilty  cf  many  d.scrimi- 
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jiatory  practices  against  Negro  workers.  A 
frequent  charge  against  a  union  was  that  "it 
denies  them  membership  in  its  organization; 
refuses  them  any  voice  or  part  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  agreements  •  •  •  and  refuses 
to  rcpieseut  them  in  respect  to  their  griev- 
ances." 

In  each  instance  the  committee  ordered  the 
union  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  practices. 

In  respect  to  the  23  carriers  cited  by  the 
committee,  one  railroad,  the  Virginian, 
reached  a  settlement  with  the  F.  E.  P.  C.  be- 
fore the  hearings.  Final  action  in  the  case 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Yotk  Central 
roads  awaits  the  outcome  of  discu--.sions  be- 
tween the  carriers  and  the  committee. 

WILL    AMEP.ICAS    GREAT   TRAGEDY    BECOME 
Ar.tETiICA'S  GREAT  TEIL'MPH^ 

Thus,  with  brave  and  forthright  words,  the 
President's  Committee  on  Fair  Economic 
Practices  answered  Dr.  Goebbels  and  Radio 
Tokyo.  But  great  words  must  be  mi.de  good 
by  great  deeds.  Will  the  Committees  direc- 
tives be  obeyed? 

We  who  sign  this.  Neerces  of  the  South 
and  the  North,  would  be  fools  if  we  permitted 
ourselves  to  believe  that  our  struggle  has 
ended  with  the  committee's  decision.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  the  great  and  powerful 
railway  brotherhoods  can  be  brought  to 
ab.TT^don  the  tragic  error  which  has  "O  deeply 
stained  an  otherwise  snlendid  record?  How 
long  before  the  carriers  stop  pa'-slng  the  buck 
to  the  civilization — and  to  the  unions — and 
s'art  brightening  the  corner  where  they  are? 
We  cannot  say.  But  this  we  know:  That 
we  can  go  In  only  one  of  two  ways  in  th's 
master  of  race  relaMons.  and  it  must  not  be 
Hitler's  way  We  who  sign  this  are  Negroes 
r  hose  grandfathers  and  great-qrandfathers 
were  slaves.  T^ere  is  no  power  great  enough 
to  make  us  slaves  again:  no  power  great 
enofgh  to  forbid  our  claim  to  the  equal  rights 
for  which  every  other  cpprps.<=Pd  American 
minority  has  fouf'ht  and  for  which  we  pledee 
ourselves  to  fight,  as  long  as  we  have  breath 
of  life. 

Our  trrgedy.  ?o  richly  documented  in  the 
railroad  h1>arings.  is  not  cur  tragedy  alone. 
It  Is  your  tragedv.  too.  It  Is  America's  great- 
er t  tragedy  And  It  is  for  America— r.U 
America,  white  and  black  and  brown,  "with 
charity  to  all  and  malice  toward  none" — to 
transform  that  tra-^edy  Into  a  great  American 
triumph.  There  can  be  no  victory  without 
that  victory,  no  peace  without  that  peace. 
A    Phtllip  Randolph. 

Internal ior.al  Prrsident, 
MxiTON  P   Webster. 
/7?/rrTiafiOTial  Vice  P'cstdpif, 
Ashley   Totten. 
International  Secrctary-TreasureT, 
B    F.  McLAURtN. 
International  Organizer. 
The  Provvfional  Committee  to  Organ- 
ize  Cnlnred   Locomotive   Firemen   of 
the    Brotherhood    of    Sleeping    Car 
Porters. 


by  reason  of  relationship  rather  than  of 
merit."  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  insert  the  following  letter  writ- 
ten by  me  on  December  7,  1943,  to  Drew 
Pearson  in  refutation  of  his  statement  in 
the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round  on 
December  4.  1S43,  regarding  personnel  in 

my  office: 

Decemeek  7,  1943. 

Mr,  Drew  Pearson. 

Care  of  Washington  Post. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to 
your  Washington  Merry-Go-Round  column  of 
December  4,  in  which  reference  was  made  to 
alleged  nepotism  involving  several  Members 
of  the  House.  You  refer  to  me  and  sute  that 
"Mrs.  Dworshak  is  a  $l,200-a-year  assistant." 
Such  statements,  without  an  explanation, 
have  sinister  Implicaticns.  In  this  case,  by 
the  use  of  the  present  tense,  you  have  stated 
a  falsehood.  If  you  had  access  to  the  rec- 
ords, you  could  have  ascertained  that,  al- 
though my  wife  did  help  out  in  an  emergency 
during  the  mid-summer  recess,  she  lias  net 
been  on  the  pay  roll  since  September. 

When  the  House  recessed  on  July  8.  1  re- 
turned to  Idaho  and  endeavored  to  secure 
stenographic  help,  as  we  had  one  vacancy  in 
my  office  here,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  pick  up  a  temporary  stenographer  in  the 
District.  However,  after  a  weeks  search,  it 
was  evident  that  1  could  not  secure  a  ste- 
nographer, and  my  secretary  suggested  'uhat 
possibly  my  wife,  who  does  stenographic 
work,  might  be  willing  to  do  this  work  dur- 
ing the  2  months'  recess.  She  was  placed  on 
the  pay  roll  and  did  handle  this  work  in 
Idaho. 

During  the  recess  my  secretary  endeavoied 
to  get  a  clerk  In  Washington,  and  did  employ 
a  young  ladv  on  September  17.  This  clerk 
was  placed  on  the  pay  roll  on  October  1  and 
Is  still  on  the  pay  roll.  The  foregoing  facts 
show  that  Mrs.  Dworshak  merely  helped  to 
alleviate  an  employment  situation,  which  Ls 
common  as  a  result  of  the  acute  manpower 
shortage. 

Since  I  assume  you  would  not  intention- 
ally penalize  a  Member  of  Congress  and  em- 
barrass his  family,  I  am  giving  you  this  Infor- 
mation. Surely  a  Washington  columnist  has 
more  important  activities  than  to  attempt  to 
undermine  the  Integrity  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  government. 


Is  This   Nepotism? 
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HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  IDAHO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  8,  1943 

Mr.     DWORSHAK.       Mr.      Speaker. 

Web.«;ter's   dictionary   defines   nepotism 

as:    "Favoritism  sho'wn  to  nephews  and 

other  relations:  bestowal  of  patronage 


The  Income  Ceiling 
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net  income  which  »  married  man  without 
children  can  have  in  1944  is  »23.984,  which 
would  be  left  from  a  net  Income  of  tlO  1.200. 

The  same  thing  will  be  true  In  1945.  because 
in  that  year,  as  In  1944.  Income-tax  payers 
must  pay  half  of  the  unforgiven  25  percent 
of  the  tax  on  19i2  Incomes. 

Tl  o  w.:r  may  be  over  by  1946,  or  It  may  not. 

If  it  is-  well,  nobody  has  seriously  advo- 
cated a  ceiling  on  Individual  Incomes  except 
In  war  time. 

If  it  Is  not.  nobody  c.in  foretell  now  what 
kind  of  income  taxes  will  be  desirable  to 
finance  it. 

Here  Is  a  table  showing  the  amount  of 
Federal  income  taxes  payable  in  1944  under 
the  present  law  (the  Revenue  Act  cf  19421, 
by  a  married  man  with  no  dependents  and 
with  a  Wife  having  no  income  tassummg  that 
his  1944  net  Income  is  the  same  as  his  net 
income  in  1942  and  1943  and  that  his  1944 
Victj.ry-tax  net  Income  is  the  same  as  his 
ret  income  for  normal  and  surtax  purposes) : 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^^E3 

Wednesday.  December  8,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  of  December  3,  1943: 

THE  LNCOME  CEILING  RIGHT  NOW:    $23,984 

The  eight  groups,  including  the  C.  I.  O.,  the 
Farmers  Union,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Ball- 
way  Trainmen,  which  came  out  Monday  for  a 
»25,000  celling  on  net  incomes  after  taxes,  are 
under  a  complete  misapprehension  as  to  the 
present  Federal  tax  burden  on  incomes  above 
»25,000  a  year. 

In  the  case  of  any  Individual  whose  income 
has  been  approximately  constant,  and  under 
the  present  tax  law  th»  absolute  maximum 
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An  exception  to  the  above  would  be  In  the 
case  of  individuals  with  tax-free  Income  re- 
ceived from  ownership  of  tax-exempt  Fed- 
eral. State,  municipal,  and  other  govern- 
mental bonds.  Another  would  be  in  the 
case  of  capital  gains  from  the  sale  of  stocks, 
bonds,  etc.,  held  more  than  6  months,  which 
are  taxed  at  a  maximum  rate  of  25  percent. 

We  have  stopped  Issuing  tax-exempt  Fed- 
eral bonds. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  stop  Issuance  of  tax- 
exempt  State,  municipal,  and  other  govern- 
mental securities. 

But  for  Congress  to  tax  income  from  State, 
municipal,  and  other  non-Pederal  govern- 
mental securities  would  probably  require  a 
constitutional  amendment,  and  the  admin* 
Istration,  in  urging  taxation  of  Income  from 
bonds  now  tax-exempt,  has  not  fathered  or 
proposed  any  .such  amendment. 

And  taxation  of  income  from  bonds  whl'.h 
were  issued  as  tax-exempt  would  be  an  act 
of  obvious  bad  faich. 
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Aa  Secrftary  Morgcnthau  himself  tcsrifled. 
more  than  f<,ur-flftl  s  rf  all  the  national  In- 
come 1«  In  the  hands  of  Individuals  having 
less  than  to  iXK)  a  year.  But  Instead  of  sus^- 
ge^stlng  that  taxes  be  Increased  to  reach  that 
preponderant  segment  of  increased  spending 
power.  Mi".  Morj^enthau  proposed  changes 
which  would  free  9.000,000  present  taxpayers 
from  payment  cf  pny  Inccme  tax. 

The  only  practical  way  by  which  substan- 
tial additional  revenue  could  be  raised  Is 
from  a  sales  tax.  And  the  admlnl-stratlon 
has  consistently  opptjsed  this,  althout',h  Con- 
gressional leaders  have  Indicated  that  such 
•  tax  could  be  enacted,  and  the  Gallup  poll 
shows  that  53  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple would  prefer  a  sales  tax.  as  a  means  of 
raising  increased  Federal  revenue,  against 
84  percent  who  would  prefer  Increasing  In- 
come tax  rates 

In  view  of  all  the  facts.  It  Is  difficult  to 
draw  any  other  conclusion  than  that  Mr. 
Morgenthau  and  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion are  le<s  interested  In  sound  war  financ- 
ing than  In  vote  getting. 


'Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday  December  8  (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  December  7).  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  Edward 
A.  O'Neal,  president,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
on  November  30.  and  made  a  very  fine 
statement  with  respect  to  the  Steagall- 
Bankhead  bills  continuing  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  and  forbidding  the 
use  of  Government  funds  for  consumer 
subsidies,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Mr.  O'Neal's  statement  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Now  that  victory  on  the  war  front  draws 
Inevitably  closer,  the  problem  of  producing 
enough  to  eat  has  become  the  No.  1 
concern  of  this  Nation  and  of  all  the  world. 
To  clinch  the  victory  and  forge  a  lasting 
peace,  an  ample  supply  of  food  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  In  adriitlcn  to  our  own, 
the  hungry  peoples  of  half  >,he  world  are  now 
locking  hopefully  to  the  American  farmer  to 
feed  them.  Never  have  so  many  depended 
upon  so  few  to  provide  them  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  life.  Our  farmers'  answer  is  that 
they  can  and  will  do  the  Job  if  given  a  fair 
chance. 

Unfortunately,  the  ability  of  farmers  to 
meet  this  need  Is  gravely  jeopardized  by 
confusing  and  hampering  price  policies  and 
ord.'rs;  sliortages  of  farm  machinery,  farm 
Ip.orr.  and  stipplies;  the  multiplicity  cf  agen- 
cies: and  the  division  of  authority  dealing 
with  policies  affecting  the  production,  proces- 
siag.  and  distribution  cf  food.  It  is  imper- 
ative that  immediate  action  be  taken  to 
provide  a  constructive,  practical,  and  co- 
o.dmated  war  food  program. 

We  heartily  commend  the  recent  action  of 
the  Huuse  cf  Representatives  in  approving 
Ij';  ih?  uvorwhiMiniPk:  vot?  cf  278  to  117 — 
njoie   tliau  a   iwo-tlnrds  vote — the  SteagaU 


bill  (H  R,  3177),  which  is  a  companion  till 
to  the  Bankhead  bill  iS.  1458).  This  large 
and  bipartisan  raajcnty  by  v..i:ch  the  Huuse 
approved  the  Stengall  bill  i.?  a  litliug  tribute 
to  the  able.  brUliatii  leader bhip  of  that  groat 
statesman,  the  late  Ciiairman  Henry  B. 
Stoagall  of  Alabama,  who  gave  his  life  for  his 
country  during  the  stress  and  strain  of  this 
crucial  Etru-'gle.  The  lar'TP  gam  in  sui.port 
cf  this  measure  as  compiirtd  v.ith  the  vote 
lu.si  Jur.e  i<?  significant  o:  the  li.nng  trend  of 
public  sentiment  against  subsidizing  peo- 
ple •>  food  bills  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  In 
a  time  of  unprecedented  high  Incomes. 

Passage  of  this  Itgislation  by  the  Senate 
by  an  equally  large  majority  v,T,u;d  be  ex- 
tremely heartening  and  leabsunng  to  mil- 
lions of  farmers  in  every  section  cf  the  Na- 
tion who  are  lotjkmg  to  Congress  to  ren.ive 
the  handicaps  which  are  interferlnc  With  the 
Ebility  of  farmers  to  achieve  maximum  pro- 
duction of  food  Eiiactmcnt  of  this  legisla- 
tion Will  slash  away  many  of  the  most  seri- 
ous handicaps  that  are  hamstringing  the 
farmer  in  trying  to  do  his  full  Job. 

In  the  farmers'  interest,  in  the  interest  of 
cur  boys  in  uniform,  and  in  the  publ.c  in- 
terest, therefore,  we  need  to  get  the  C' m- 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  its  activities 
back  on  the  track  laid  down  by  Congress.  To 
this  end,  we  strons^ly  su;,port  the  following 
basic  policies,  which  are  embcdied  in  this 
legislation  pending  before  yitii  ccininr.tee: 

1  Continuation  ol  the  Comm(xl;ty  Credit 
Corporation:  We  strongly  favor  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
but  we  Insist  that  this  agency  be  required  to 
adhere  to  the  basic  purposes  which  Congress 
has  authorized:  namely,  to  help  s'abilizi-  and 
safeguard  farm  prices  and  help  assure  ade- 
quate, stable  supplies  of  agrlctil'ural  c(  m- 
moditles.  Instead  of  using  these  Uind  to  sub- 
sidize the  grocery  bills  of  coiiFUmers. 

Originally,  historically,  and  fundamentally, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  an  agri- 
cultural agency  set  up  to  help  restore  and 
stabilize  farm  prices  at  parity  levels  and  to 
assure  abundant  stable  sunplies.  The  Cor- 
poration's commodity  loan  pro-ircm  :s  a  key- 
stone in  the  farmers'  price  and  production 
structu-e.  It  is  the  agency  used  to  c^.rry  out 
the  price  support  program,  which  is  the  first 
essential  of  the  program  of  assuring  abun- 
dant production. 

Unfortunately,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
use  the  Corporation  for  purposes  not  intended 
by  Congress  when  It  established  this  agency 
The  objective  seems  to  be  to  attach  mere 
Importance  to  maintaining  bargain  food 
prices  to  the  consumer  than  to  obtain  ade- 
quate production  of  food  Instead  of  con- 
fining this  agency  to  its  legitimate  objectives, 
attempts  are  being  made  to  convert  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  into  a  co>lossal 
Santa  Claus  to  distribute  rebates  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  whether  they  need  them  or  not. 

2.  Continuation  of  necessary  legitimate 
support,  or  floor  prices,  as  distlngtii-hed  frrm 
consumer  suisidies  masquerading  under  the 
guise  of  "support  prices." 

We  favor  also  the  continuation  of  nece««ary 
legitimate  support  cr  floor  prices  at  adequate 
levels  to  assure  the  necessary  production. 
Such  prices  constitute  the  foundation  of  a 
program  to  assure  abundant  production  ai.d 
stabilize  prices.  Such  support  prices  should 
be  announced  early  and  should  continue  long 
enough  to  protect  farmers  through  the  post- 
war period.  If  production  should  exceed  de- 
mand, temporary  surpluses  of  perishable 
commodities  might  result  ^n  some  lojscs  to 
the  Government.  Such  losses,  however,  are 
not  subsidies  In  the  true  sense,  as  they  are 
unintentional  and  Incidental  losses  incurred 
by  reason  of  unexpectedly  large  supplies  or  a 
sudden  and  unforeseen  curtailment  of  de- 
mand. Such  losses  are  Justifiable  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  In  assuring  adequate  food  sup- 
plies. In  such  instances  the  Corporation 
siiould  be  permitted  to  dibpose  of  such  sur- 


pluses and  reduce  price5,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  less  of  perishable  fcod. 

The  forepoirg  prmcip'es  are  carried  out  In 
the  pending  Ugislation  before  the  committee. 

The:-e  necessary  legitimate  support  prices 
should  be  cleaily  di-tinguished  from  con- 
sumer subsidies  masquerading  inider  the 
guise  of  "support  prices."  The  public  i.  be- 
ing confused  by  the  a'l tempts  of  subsidy  ad- 
vocates to  label  these  consumer  subsidies  as 
"support  p/ices"  and  the  claims  that  the.^e 
consumer  subsidies  are  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  the  necessary  production  of  food. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  true 
support  prices  as  intended  by  Congress  and 
prescribed  in  the  SteagaU  Act  of  1941  and 
the  phony  supp  ct  prices  which  are  in  real- 
ity consumer  subsidies  sailing  under  fal.se 
colors.  Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended,  Conyre-ss  provided  a  system 
of  mandatory  comnrcdity  loans  for  the  so- 
called  basic  agricultural  commodities  at  not 
less  than  85  percent  of  parity.  Later  in 
1941  Congress  passed  the  SteagaU  Act.  winch 
required  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sup- 
port the  prices  cf  any  nonbasic  agricultural 
commodity  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of 
parity  whenever  necessary  to  secure  increased 
production  and  this  protection  Is  to  continue 
until  2  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
present  emergency  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  P'ederation  spon.^orcd  the  mandatory 
85-percent  commodity  loan  plan  and  the 
mandatory  85-percent  price-support  plan, 
and  supported  tlitir  enactment  by  Congress 
We  also  supported  the  action  taken  in  the 
act  of  October  2.  1942,  in  raising  these  stip- 
port  levels  to  90  percent  of  parity,  but  we 
did  not  favor  the  discrimination  agiiinst  corn 
and  wheat  price  supports  in  that  act. 

These  measures  were  Intended  strictly  as 
price-supporting  and  prlce-stabillzing  meas- 
ures and  to  help  as.suie  adequate  production; 
they  were  not  Intended  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  fastening  upon  us  a  system  cf 
consumer  subsidies.  Under  present  condi- 
tions of  lncrea;:ing  consumer  demand  and 
growing  shortages  of  supplies,  there  is  little 
likelihi.  od  of  losse«.  if  price  policies  are  prop- 
erly administerrd. 

The  present  system  of  subsidies,  aggregat- 
ing about  $800.000  000.  which  are  bcng  paid 
out  cf  the  funds  of  the  Commcd:ty  Credit 
Corporation  and  th.e  R  F.  C.  stand  in  an 
entirely  different  category.  These  payments 
are  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
down  prices  to  consumers  below  the  levels 
which  they  otherwise  would  have  to  pay  m 
the  market  place. 

It  Is  now  conceded  that  hicher  prices  are 
recju.red  for  sunie  cmmodities  to  i^ffset  in- 
creased farm  labor  costs  and  other  costs  and 
thereby  enable  farmers  to  produce  to  ca- 
pocity.  but  instead  of  pa.ssing  this  cast  on  'o 
consumers  in  the  prices  in  th'^  market  pliire. 
and  avoiding  any  subsidy  payments,  price 
adjustments  to  consumers  are  avoided  l;y 
t»s'.ng  borrowed  fundi  of  the  Commodity 
Cr?dit  C. iip<-r;ition  and  the  R  F.  C.  to  pay 
this  portion  of  consumers'  food  bills. 

Farmers  rightly  resent  these  attemp's  to 
mislead  the  public  into  believing  that  these 
subsidies  are  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
adequate  fcod  production,  when  in  reality 
they  are  being  paid  in  order  to  provid*»  bar- 
gain pr.c^s  to  consumers  at  the  exp.^nse  >.f 
the  Public  Tre-^sury.  at  a  time  when  con- 
sumers are  atnirdantly  able  to  pay  the  ei^.tire 
cost  cf  their  food  cut  of  their  current 
incomes, 

3.  Adjustment  of  ceiling  prices  to  (!T.-ft 
increaied  costs,  secure  maximum  production, 
and  avoid  subsidies 

Ceiling  prices  should  be  adjusted  sufHcient- 
ly  to  ofTsc't  farmers'  increased  farm  labor 
costs  and  other  costs,  to  assure  the  necessary 
production,  and  to  avoid  subsidies.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  ceiling  price  be 
placed  bc'rw  the  floor  pr.ce.  Subsidies  to 
roll  back  prices  or  to  maintain  price  ceilings 
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In  lieu  of  price  adjustments  are  unnecessary 
and  Inflationary,  and  should  be  a  jaiuioned. 
The  fact  Is,  we  wou'd  not  have  this  con- 
Bumer  subsidy  Issue  with  us  at  ail  If  tlie  re- 
sponsible administrators  had  carried  cut  the 
laws  which  Congress  enacted,  in  the  manner 
luterxded  by  Congie-s 

The  Scabilization  Act  of  October  2.  1942 
was  not  a  p.-ice-frczmg  act  i.cr  a  waiie- 
Ireezlng  act.  It  was  Intended  to  be  a  pricc- 
stabillzatlcn  and  wa':e->^tabilizallon  meacuie. 
It  appears  clear  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act  as  well  as  the  debates  in  Congress  that  a 
ric:id,  univcr.-al  freeze  of  all  prices  and  all 
wages  was  not  intended.  Congress  liad  ear- 
lier' rejected  that  approach  in  the  Gore  bill. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  Congress  net  only 
expected  that  some  adjustments  would  have 
to  be  made  In  prices  and  in  wa^es,  but  also 
made  special  provision  for  Euch  adjustments 
in  the  act  itself,  and  even  set  up  standards 
to  guide  such  adjustments. 

In  the  case  of  agricultural  commodities, 
the  law  specifically  provided  i 

"Prortded  further.  That  modifications  shall 
be  made  In  maximum  prices  establ.shed  lor 
any  agricultural  commodity  and  for  com- 
modities processed  or  manufactured  In  whole 
or  in  substantial  part  from  any  agricultural 
commodity,  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  In  any  case  where 
It  appears  that  such  modification  is  nec:s- 
saiy  to  Increase  the  prcxiuctlon  of  such  com- 
modity for  war  purposes,  or  where  by  reason 
of  Increased  labor  cr  other  costs  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  such  agricultural  commodity  In- 
curred since  January  1.  1941.  the  maximum 
prices  so  established  will  not  reflect  such  In- 
creased costs  I  Prortded  further.  That  In  the 
fixing  of  maximum  prices  on  products  re- 
sulting from  the  processing  of  agricultural 
commodities,  including  livestock,  a  generally 
fair  and  equitable  margin  shall  be  allowed 
for  such  processing:  Provided  further.  That 
In  fixing  price  maximums  for  agricultural 
commodities  or  for  commodities  processed  or 
manufactured  In  whole  or  substantial  part 
from  any  agricultural  commodity,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  this  act,  adequate  weighting 
shall  be  given  to  farm  labor." 

These  provisions  of  the  law  have  not  been 
carried  out  as  Intended  by  Congress.  Instead 
cf  making  these  adjustments  in  maximum 
prices  to  offset  increased  costs  and  to  secure 
the  necessary  production,  a  system  of  con- 
sumer subsidies  has  been  launched  to  hold 
down  prices  to  consumers  below  the  levels 
called  for  under  the  foregoing  provisions. 

The  law  clearly  Intended  that  price  ceil- 
ings should  be  adjusted  to  whatever  extent 
necessary  to  offset  farmers'  increased  labor 
and  other  costs  since  January  1,  1941.  This 
was  agriculture's  Little  Steel  formula  for 
price  adjustments.  Similarly,  the  law  spe- 
cifically authorized  the  President  to  "adjust 
wages  or  salaries  to  the  extent  that  he  finds 
necessary  In  any  case  to  correct  gross  In- 
equities and  alco  to  aid  In  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war." 

If  the  provisions  of  the  law  had  been  prop- 
erly carried  out.  and  the  price  adjustments 
had  been  made  to  offset  increased  costs  and 
to  obtain  the  necessary  prcd'iction.  these 
consumer  subsidies  would  have  been  avoided, 
because  consumers  would  have  paid  these 
adjustments  out  of  current  Incomes  Instead 
cf  passing  them  on  to  future  generations 
through  subsidies  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 
In  the  President's  recent  food  message  to 
Congress,  It  Is  conceded  that  higher  prices 
are  required  for  some  farm  commodities  in 
order  to  offset  farmers'  Increased  costs  and 
obtain  adequate  prcducticn,  but  instead  of 
making  these  price  adjustments  as  called  for 
In  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  law,  sub- 
sidies are  being  used  to  avoid  raising  prices 
to  consum.ers. 

4.  Prohibition  cf  subsidies  In  lieu  of  fair 
prices. 

V.'^  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  use  of 
BUljsidies  in  lieu  of  fair  prices  In  the  market 


place,  especially  at  this  time  when  ccnsum-    | 
ers   are    fully   able   to   ^^y   fair    prices.     We    j 
aggressively  Insist  that  present  experiments    j 
in    this   field    be   abandoned    and   that   the    , 
provisions  In  section  3  of  the  pending  legis-    i 
lation,   recently  approved  by  the  Hctise.  be    | 
retained  In  the  bill  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo-    | 
ration,  the  R.  F.  C  or  any  other  Government    i 
afr-ricy  from  being  used  to  pay  losses  or  to 
make  subsidy  payments  on  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  nrodtjct  thereof,  either  to  re- 
duce or   maintain   or   in   Leu   of   increasing 
maximum  prices  on  such  commodities. 

We  also  favor  the  prevision  which  permits 
the  subsidy  pre^grams  which  were  announced 
on  or  before  October  13.  1943,  to  continue  to 
be  maintained  to  the  extent  fund3  are  avail- 
able fcr  such  purpose  under  existing  law.  but 
not  beyond  December  31.  1943.  The  purp:s3 
of  this  provision  is  to  provide  a  definite  date 
on  which  such  subsidies  are  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

We  favor  also  the  other  provision  of  sec- 
tion 3.  which  make  clear  that  nothing  In 
this  measure  Is  to  Interfere  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Issuance  of  support  prices 
as  required  under  the  SteagaU  Act  as  amended 
or  the  provisions  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Adjust- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  which  provide  for 
conservation  payments  and  parity  payments 
as  required  by  existing  law  or  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Some  of  the  subsidy  advocates  hare  at- 
tempted to  make  capital  out  of  the  provision 
which  makes  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
payments  or  losses  Incurred  with  respect  to 
competitive  domestic  vegetable  oils  and  fats 
and  oilseed.  The  purpose  of  this  provision 
la  merely  to  make  It  possible  to  Incur  such 
losses  as  may  be  unavoidable  In  maintaining 
the  necessary  competitive  relationship  and 
balance  between  the  prices  of  competing  vege- 
table ells  and  fats  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
the  enormous  expansion  In  the  production  of 
the  oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts  required  to 
meet  our  needs.  The  cost  of  production  of 
some  of  these  oil-bearing  materials  Is  higher 
than  others  and  because  of  the  great  complex- 
ity of  the  comjjetitive  situation  with  respect 
to  this  whole  group,  there  appears  to  be  no 
way  of  avoiding  some  losses  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  proper  price  relationships  between 
these  competing  products. 

The  provisions  authorizing  the  sale  at  a 
loss  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  In 
order  to  avoid  substantial  loss  through  de- 
terioration by  spoilage  is  likewise  desirable 
and  necessary  to  protect  the  public  Interest 
and  avoid  loss  of  needed  food. 

5.  Full  reimbursement  of  the  C,  C.  C.  for 
services  performed  or  operating  costs  or  losses 
Incurred  In  lend-lease  and  other  operations 
for  other  agencies. 

We  favor  the  provision  In  the  bill  for  full 
reimbursement  of  the  Conomodlty  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  services  performed,  losses  sus- 
ta-ned.  and  operating  costs  Incurred  for  com- 
modities purchased  or  delivered  to  or  on  be- 
hiilf  of  the  Lend-Lease  Administration,  the 
Army  or  Navy,  the  Office  of  Economic  Warfare, 
the  R  P.  C.  or  any  other  Government  agency. 

6.  The  vital  Issue:  The  vital  issue  is  the 
roll-back  in  prices  or  the  question  of  con- 
sumer subsidies  In  lieu  of  necessary  price  ad- 
justments. The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration Is  definitely  and  unequivocally  op- 
posed to  this  uneconomic,  wasteful,  and  de- 
structive policy.  We  are  opposed  to  these 
consumer  subsidies  for  the  following  reasons : 

In  the  first  place,  these  consumer  Bubsidies 
win  not  encourage  the  necessary  production. 
The  only  effective  way  to  secure  adequate  pro- 
duction Is  to  support  prices  and  to  adjust 
price  ceilings  at  levels  that  will  take  care  of 
the  farmers'  Increased  production  costs  In  the 
war  emergency.  A  fair  price  is  the  best  pos- 
sible Incentive  to  farmers  to  get  production. 

Farmers  do  not  want  subsidies  In  lieu  of 
fair  prices,  and  they  resent  the  persistent  at- 
tempts to  force  this  system  of  constmier  sub- 


sidies upon  them  and  th»  ciuntty.  Farmers 
In  every  section  of  the  Nu*.;on  are  st.ongly 
opposed  to  these  suljsidies  In  lieu  of  fair 
pr.(  es. 

Tiie  consumer  subsiay  program  la  highly 
Inflationary.  Ey  reducing  the  cost  of  con- 
sumer goods.  It  inci  eases  the  amount  cf 
exce.s  purchasing  power  In  tl.e  hands  ol  con- 
sumers and  to  that  extent  Increases  the 
Inflationary  pressure  upon  prices  On  the 
other  hand.  It  adiis  still  further  to  the  tubllc 
debt  and  helps  to  promote  debt  infiatiou. 
Based  upon  recent  estimates  from  Govern- 
ment scurces.  consumers  In  1943  will  have 
$36,000,000,000  of  excess  purchasing  power 
alter  paying  their  taxes  and  alter  making 
ail  consumer  exiiend.tures;  and  in  1Q44.  their 
excess  purchasing  pcwer  is  estimated  at  for- 
ty-seven billions.  On  the  other  hand,  cur 
national  debt  is  soaring  d.illy  to  unprece- 
dented levels,  reaching  a  total  of  |1C5.000,000,- 
000  en  Ocio'oer  31.  1943,  or  an  average  of 
$1,204  per  capita,  or  $4,816  for  a  family  of 
four. 

We  arc  told  on  the  one  hand  that  large 
Increases  In  taxes  are  necessary  in  order  to 
recapture  the  enormous  excess  purchasing 
power  In  the  bands  of  consumers  and  there- 
by avoid  Inflation,  while  at  the  same  time 
other  branches  of  the  Government  are  busily 
engaged  In  increasing  this  inflationary  gap 
through  payment  of  consumer  subsidies. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  wUl  lessen  this 
inflationary  gap  and  contribute  to  the  con- 
trol of  Inflation.  Let  us  not  forget  that,  of 
all  forms  of  Inflation,  there  U  nothing  more 
disastrotis  than  debt  Inflation. 

Consumer  subsidies  are  unnecessary  under 
present  conditions.  These  subsidies  to  con- 
sumers are  totally  unnecessary  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  The  average  consumer  Is 
better  able  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  his  or 
her  food  bill  than  ever  before  In  our  history. 
Government  statistics  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  show  that  de- 
spite increased  food  costs,  the  wage  Income 
of  the  average  consumer  has  risen  so  much 
more  that  the  average  consumer  Is  paying 
only  about  19  or  20  percent  of  his  Income 
for  food,  which  is  the  smallest  percentage 
on   record. 

Consumer  subsidies  will  make  post-war  re- 
adjustments mere  dlCBcult.  If  we  cannot 
maintain  fair  farm  prices  without  consumer 
subsidies  now  when  we  have  full  employment 
at  high  wage  levels  and  record  national  In- 
come, what  can  we  do  in  times  of  unemploy- 
ment, low  wages,  and  large  surpluses?  If  we 
permit  this  system  of  consumer  subsidies  to 
become  established  now  when  consumer  In- 
comes are  at  record  high  levels.  It  will  lead 
our  Nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin  when  the 
period  of  reduced  employment  and  surplus 
production  returns. 

It  Is  cowardly  and  unfair  to  pars  part  of 
our  grocery  bill  on  to  our  returning  soldiers: 
S'.rlppcd  of  all  camouflage  and  fancy  termi- 
nology, this  subsidy  system  sUnply  mcars 
that  we  are  going  to  pass  part  of  our  grocery 
bin  on  to  ovu:  returning  soldiers  who  are 
fighting  amid  such  hardships  and  sacrifices  on 
the  battle  fronts  of  the  world,  while  we  on 
the  home  ftont.  free  from  the  dangers  of  bat- 
tle and  receiving  the  highest  level  of  Income 
on  record.  It  is  a  criminal  and  cowardly 
thing  for  those  of  us  on  the  home  front  to 
dodge  our  opportunity  for  eqtiallty  of  sacri- 
fice, to  f  aU  to  pay  our  honest  bUls,  and  to  pass 
the  burden  on  in  future  years  to  the  boys  now 
offering  their  lives  for  free  government  on  • 
salary  of  $60  per  month.  American  farmer* 
do  not  want  this  stigma,  and  they  will  flgbt 
this  vicious  subsidy  system  with  all  their 
strength. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  average  consumer 
wants  thU  stigma,  either.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  average  American  consumer 
would  hang  his  or  her  head  in  shame  If  thsy 
understood  that  these  subsidies  meant  pass- 
ing on  part  of  their  grocery  biUs  to  their  &oa« 
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r.nd  brothers  when  thfy  return  from  the  bat- 
tle front.--. 

Campaign  of  fear  and  mlsreprcseatatlon: 
Unfortun.it<  ly  the  whole  Issue  has  been  be- 
clouded V.  .'h  a  campaign  of  fear  and  mlsrep- 
rcsonta!ic;i.  The  advocates  of  subsidies  have 
poured  cut  :i  vfritable  torrent  of  dire  predic- 
tions and  v.>iou3  of  frightful  calamities  ready 
to  enculf  v.n  if  this  bill  passes — all  obviously 
dc-icncd  t)  friiihten  the  consuming  public. 
V.'.-  ar"  tu!d,  for  example,  that  if  this  bill 
p3=.-ps.  (  n  It  will  cost  the  American  people 
•  10  000.000  COO;  (  ne  estimate  even  went  as 
hii<h  as  115,000  000  000;  (2)  that  if  these  price 
«dju-tn-.c:its  me  made  in  lieu  of  subsidies,  it 
would  turn  Icose  the  tloodeates  of  uncon- 
trolled innation;  (3i  that  these  subsidies 
must  be  orntinued  in  order  to  hold  the  line 
H,;;.unst  general  w:i^e  incr-a-se-i;  (4)  that  this 
bill  will  wreck  the  whole  economy  of  the 
country,  etr 

What  are  the  facts?  First,  as  to  the  cost 
of  making  these  necessary  price  adjustments: 
According  to  a  recent  estimate  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  total  Justi- 
fiable cost  to  consumers.  If  prices  are  raised 
sufflc.ently  to  avoid  subsidies,  would  amount 
to  1 1.300  000.000.  This  is  only  about  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  consumer  expenditures  for 
goods  and  services.  Certainly  a  1-percent 
Increase  in  co'isumer  expenditures  at  a  time 
when  they  have  billions  of  dollars  of  excess 
purchasing  power  Ls  not  any  undue  burden. 
Next,  as  to  the  charge  that  these  price 
adjustments  will  be  pyramided  many  times 
over  belore  reaching  the  consumer.  The 
O.  P.  A  has  full  authority  and  responsibility 
under  the  price-control  laws  now  on  the 
statute  book  to  control  the  margins  of  proc- 
essors and  distributors  all  along  the  line  so  as 
to  prevent  pyramiding.  Hence,  there  Is  no  oc- 
casion for  these  adjustments  to  cost  consum- 
ers more  than  the  §1.300.000.000.  unless  the 
responsible  officials  fall  to  do  their  duty  In 
preventing  pyramiding  to  consumers. 

These  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  also  disprove  the  widely  circulated 
claims  that  these  consumer  subsidies  result 
in  saving  from  five  to  thirty  dollars  to  the 
consumers  for  every  dollar  spent  for  subsidies. 
The  fact  is.  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  public 
win  be  more  than  the  cost  of  the  subsidies 
paid  out,  as  It  Is  admitted  by  subsidy  advo- 
cates that  the  extra  costs  cf  government  in 
paying  out  the  subsidies  and  in  collecting 
the  taxes  later  will  result  In  a  total  cost  of  92 
for  every  dollar  of  subsidy. 

As  to  the  other  charges  that  these  price 
Adjustments  If  made  will  result  in  general 
wage  Increases,  which  will  let  loose  a  flood 
of  uncontrolled  Inflation,  again  the  facts 
do  not  warrant  such  conclusions  unless  the 
responsible  administrators  are  going  to  abdi- 
cate their  duties  and  responsibilities  and 
refuse  to  deny  unjustifiable  wage  increases. 

Government  statistics  show  conclusively 
that  these  relatively  small  Increases  In  con- 
sumer costs  can  be  absorbed  by  consumers 
out  of  their  present  high  Incomes  without 
Justifying  any  general  wage  Increases.  De- 
spite this  slight  increase  In  cost  the  average 
consumer  would  still  be  better  off  than  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  would  be 
In  a  relatively  favorable  position. 

From  the  pre-war  period.  1925-39  down  to 
August  1943.  the  wage  Income  per  employed 
Industrial  worker  Increased  approximately  91 
percent;  while  during  the  same  period,  the 
cost  of  living  Increased  only  23  2  percent,  so 
that  the  real  Income  of  workers  was  54  9 
percent  be'ter  than  It  was  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Government  statistics  further  show 
that  you  ran  tike  any  period  you  wish  since 
t*ie  outbreak  of  the  war  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  it  will  show  that  the  wages  of  in- 
dustrial workers  have  Increased  more  than 
•Ither  the  cost  of  food  or  the  ccst  of  living. 
In  View  of  these  facts,  there  Is  no  Justifi- 
cation for  making  general  wage  increases  if 


these  relatively  few  adjustments  are  made 
in  the  prices  of  a  limited  number  of  larm 
commcdltles.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  what  Is  Involved  Is  not  a  cencral 
Increase  In  farm  prices,  but  only  such  adjust- 
ments as  are  nece-sary  to  offset  increased 
costs,  and  to  prevent  reduction  in  produc- 
tion through  shifts  to  oti'.cr  ccmmcdiiies. 

That  such  adju.stment  means  a  wi;d  orgy 
of  Inflation  is  of  course  prcpcscerou.-.  unless 
responsible  officials  fall  to  carry  out  their 
diiiics  under  the  lev.  Tlicse  adjustments  are 
nothln:^  more  than  Congress  intended  within 
the  framework  of  the  Stabilization  Act. 

It  is  equally  preposterous,  of  course,  to 
charge  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
mean  wrecking  the  economy  of  the  country. 
The  fact  is,  I  know  of  no'.limg  which  wiU  be 
more  likely  to  wreck  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try than  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
consumer  subsidies  at  this  time  when  in- 
comes are  at  record  levels.  Historically,  feed 
subsidies  to  consumers  have  been  one  cf  the 
most  dangerous  threats  to  the  preservation 
of  democratic  government. 

This  whole  subsidy  syotem  is  a  move  to 
cover  up  the  failure  to  prevent  the  worst  wage 
Inflation  and  the  worst  debt  inflation  in  our 
history  and  a  move  on  tho  part  of  a  few  labor 
leaders  to  obtain  a  disguised  wage  increase  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  treasury — under  the 
guise  cf  holding  the  line  against  inflation 
and  under  the  guise  of  getting  the  necessary 
production  of  food.  The  same  forces  who  are 
leading  the  fight  for  these  consumer  subsidies 
opposed  the  Inclusion  of  wage  controls  in  the 
first  price-control  bill,  and  they  opposed  the 
Gore  bill  to  freeze  all  prices,  wages,  and  prof- 
Its.  Tliey  did  not  favor  the  inclusion  of  wage 
controls  in  the  second  price-control  bill,  al- 
though they  finally  accepted  it,  only  to  break 
out  later  with  demands  for  subsidies  to  roll 
back  prices. 

This  subsidy  scheme  was  launched  to  ap- 
pease the  unjustifiable  demands  of  these 
labor  leaders  for  price  roll -backs  and  to  cover 
up  the  failure  to  control  an  unprecedented 
wage  Inflation. 

Within  5  months  after  the  passage  of  the 
first  Price  Control  Act,  the  O.  P.  A.  Adminis- 
trator Issued  one  of  the  most  sweeping  de- 
crees ever  Issued  in  this  country,  freezing 
virtually  all  prices  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions. It  should  have  been  obvious  to  any- 
one that  a  general  freeze  of  prices  could  not 
be  maintained  without  control  of  wages.  It 
was  only  a  short  time  until  rapidly  rising 
costs  b?gan  to  squeeze  many  people  out  of 
business.  Something  had  to  be  done  Then 
this  subsidy  scheme  was  concocted  to  hold 
the  line  on  the  price  freeze,  without  raising 
prices  to  consumers  to  offset  rising  cobts 
due  to  spirallng  wages.  Congress  refused 
to  grant  funds  to  the  R.  F.  C.  and  th." 
C.  C.  C.  In  the  summer  of  1942  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  went  ahead  anyway  with  these 
subsidies  and  used  the  funds  of  these  Cor- 
porations for  this  purpose. 

Congress  sought  to  stop  this  policy  by  in- 
serting a  prohibition  In  the  O.  P.  A.  Appro- 
priation Act,  a  few  weeks  later,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  any  of  the  administrative  funds 
to  approve  or  promote  subsidies.  Still  they 
went  ahead  with  subsidy  programs  Tnoy 
even  sought  to  use  the  funds  of  the  A  A  A 
to  hold  down  prices  to  consumers,  particu- 
larly In  the  case  of  wheat  and  corn — even  fix- 
ing the  prices  t)elcw  Farity.  despite  the  spe- 
cific prohibitions  against  this  in  U:e  L:w. 
They  went  even  further  and  announced  an 
entirely  new  program  of  subsidies  ctikd  in- 
centive payments,  but  Congress  refused  to 
appropri?te  the  money  for  such  payments. 

In  the  Stabilization  Act  cf  October  2.  11'42. 
as  already  pointed  out.  Congress  directed  that 
price  adjustments  be  made  to  offset  higher 
costs:  but  Instead,  this  system  of  subsidies 
was  extended.     Finally,  when  the  continua- 


tion of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
came  up  for  renewal  by  Congress  last  sprin;:, 
C'initress  voted  to  prohibit  such  subsidies 
and  01. ly  a  Prc-idential  veto  stopped  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

The  same  issue  is  again  before  Congress. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  Confrress  will  take 
the  necessary  action  to  step  this  Ey.stem  of 
consumer  subsidies  and  see  to  It  that  price 
and  wage  stabilization  is  carried  out  as  in- 
tended by  Congi-ess. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  Con- 
gress enact  this  legislation  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


Lea  Aviation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Dcceriiber  8.  1943 

Ml-.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  t-lie  Department  of 
Public  Utilities  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts: 

Whereas  the  Lea  aviation  bill  (H.  R.  3420), 
pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
contains  the  following  declaration  of  policy, 
which  It  endtavors  to  carry  out  in  detail  in 
numerous  provisions  of  the  bill:  "The  United 
St.ites  of  America  is  hereby  declared  to 
possess  and  exercise  complete  and  exclusive 
national  sovereignty  in  the  air  space  above 
the  United  States;"  and 

Whereas  this  exclusive  claim  of  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  directed  against  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  several  States  to  regulate  aviation  com- 
panies operating  en  routes  solely  wiihin  their 
boundaries  in  the  same  way  in  which  they 
regulate  int  astate  railroad  and  bus  routes 
and  other  public  utilities  operating  solely 
within  the  several  States;  and 

Whereas  this  commission  has  no  objection 
to  the  Federal  Government  asserting  juris- 
diction exclusive  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Mas.sachusetts  of  interstate  commerce.  In- 
cluding interstate  aviation,  and  recognizes 
that  interstate  airplanes  should  not  be 
interfered  with  by  different  State  resulations; 
but,  nevertheler.s.  considers  the  regulation  of 
the  routes  and  rates  of  aircraft  operating 
cnly  Within  the  Commonwealth  in  intra- 
state c  mmerce  as  an  Important  State  func- 
tion, which  cupht  not  to  be  taken  away,  and 
regards  as  excredingly  dangerous  to  State 
Independence  the  doctrine  that  the  air  above 
this  Commonwealth  is  .--ubject  to  exclusive 
Federal  Jurl.sdiction.  as  affecting  the  height  of 
buildings,  and  in  other  respects:  Now  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  commission  cf  the  de- 
partment of  public  utilities  cpprscs  the  Lea 
aviation  bill  iH  R  3420)  and  calls  upon  tb-i 
Members  of  Congrcs-s  from  M.ts.'.achusetts  to 
oppose  said  bill;  and  be  it  further 

Resclvcd,  That  a  crpy  cf  the  foregoing 
resolution  be  sent  to  e :ch  member  cf  Con- 
gress from  M.H5.-:;chu-etts. 

Careoll  L.  Meins. 

Chairman. 
Francis  M  McKeown, 
John  M    WHOttLET, 
D-.viD   M.    Br«cxman, 
GEOP.ar.  P    DauaT. 
Cornmiss'.oners  of  the  Departm''nt 

oj  Public  Ltilittes. 
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Can  the  fact  that  the  pr.:;duCl'r.^  ar-?  much 
better  organized  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter? 


Since  they  are  cleric.d.  v.liite-coDi.r,  and 
uncri;anized  employevs,  they  are  unatle  to 
take  Pdvantage  cf  the  Nat  on.al  War  Labor 
Board's  gord  ctflces.    They  are  victims  cf  pro-- 
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Address  by  Senator  Wiley  Before  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Oldest  Inhabitants  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^,iARKS 
or 

KON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  S  Uegislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  December  7i,  19i2 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  talk  I  delivered  last  night 
before  the  Association  of  Oldest  Inhab- 
itants of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  cognizant  cf 
the  distinction  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  by  asking  me  to  address  your  fel- 
low members  of  the  Association  of  the  Oldest 
Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
Is  good  to  be  here.  I  share  a  like  honor  to 
that  which  was  given  to  Col.  Peter  G.  Wash- 
ington, who  spoke  before  the  distinguished 
m- mbershlp  of  this  organization  on  the  oc- 
cr'sion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  its  estab- 
lish.ment  on  December  7,  1866. 

There  Is  a  striking  contradiction  In  my 
speaking  to  you  as  oldest  inhabitants.  What 
has  always  Impressed  me  most  concerning  all 
of  you  has  been  your  youthfulness  of  outlook. 
Within  your  membership  Is  represented  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  business  Institutions  whose 
nemes  have  been  household  words  for  many 
generations.  The  press,  the  professions, 
Federal  employees,  and  the  Christian  mln- 
l.-try  draw  prominent  men  (and  women) 
from  your  ranks.  You  have  been  alive,  you 
are  alive,  and  you  will  continue  to  be  alive 
to  the  needs  of  your  community  and  your 
Nation.  It  Is  that  quality  of  "allveness" 
which  makes  possible  your  eternal  youthful- 
ness of  outlook. 

Oldest  Inhabitants  have  still  another 
quality— one  which  establishes  them  as  old- 
est inhabitants:  They  have  stayed  where  they 
are  for  a  long  time.  The  mythical  "oldest 
Inhabitant"  of  Wisconsin.  Paul  Bunyan,  had 
something  to  say  about  this  quality.  I  have 
been  told  that  while  on  the  famous  Round 
River  Drive,  Paul  Bunyans  lumberjacks  re- 
ported seeing  a  lone  man  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a  swamp.  Over  a  month  later, 
Paul's  lumberjacks  brought  back  the  story 
of  having  seen  the  same  man  In  the  same 
place,  and  that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  mov- 
ing. Paul  Bunyan  Is  said  to  have  remarked: 
"Either  that  fellow  is  stuck  In  the  mud  or 
he  likes  It  there." 

After  due  examination  of  the  two  alterna- 
tives, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Oldest  Inhabitants  are  tiie  oldest  inhabi- 
tants because  they  like  "it  there."  Washing- 
ton is  your  home— the  only  place  you  can 
enjoy  corn  on  the  cob  and  soup. 

You  have  good  reason  to  like  it  here.  You 
are  not  only  the  repositories  and  guardians 
of  the  traditions  of  the  DLetrict  of  Columbia. 
You,  yourselves,  are  these  tradilicns.  TTiese 
traditions  live  within  you.  It  has  been  your 
treasured  experience  to  watch  ycur  ccm- 
xn unity  grow  from  a  dream  la  the  minds  of 
the  fathers  of  otur  country.  There  are  few 
greater  experiences  than  that. 

Your  first  president.  Col.  B.  Ogle  Taylce, 
witnessed  President  Jefferson's  second  In- 
auf^raticn.  He  saw  his  fellow  obser'-.rs  flgiit 
their  way  through  brush  and  slaj-.ings  and 
stand  111  the  mire  of  Washington's  unpaved 


streets  to  see  the  ceremony.  There  was  a 
farm  on  the  present  site  of  the  Willard  Hotel 
when  Colonel  Tayloe  attended  the  Jeffer- 
son inaugural.  It  is  widely  r.imored  that 
suggestions  have  been  made  concerning  the 
return  of  the  lexration  at  Fourteenth  and 
Pennsylvania  to  its  former  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

In  size,  the  District  of  Columbia  has  grown 
beyond  the  dreams  of  Its  founders — beyond 
the  Imagination  cf  LEnfant  and  Washington. 
But  the  mortar  of  tredition  has  firmly  bound 
the  growing  community  together  eo  that 
when  each  new  stone  was  added,  the  struc- 
ture in  entirety  was  as  strong  as  before.  The 
contribution  of  the  Oldest  Inhabitants  to 
this  community  adhesion  has  been  of  Im- 
measurable  Importance. 

The  best  Insurance  against  departure  from 
our  tradition  as  a  repu'clic  has  been  provided 
by  the  Oldest  Inhabitants.  I  refer  to  your 
observancs  of  Independence  Day,  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  and  New  Year's  Day.  To  me, 
your  honoring  of  these  particular  days  is  sym- 
bolic of  your  mission  to  yotir  fellow  men. 
You  celebrate  Independence  Day;  and  by  do- 
ing so  you  pay  tribute  to  the  timeless  vir- 
tue of  liberty.  You  honor  the  devotion  of 
the  individual  to  the  greater  cause— the  wel- 
fare of  his  countrymen — when  you  observe 
Washington's  Birthday.  Ycur  observance  of 
New  Year's  Day  is  significant  of  your  faith 
In  the  future  of  your  community  and  your 
country.  The  unbroken  chain  of  these  ob- 
servances over  n  span  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  centtiry  maintains  these  great  traditions 
while,  at  the  same  time,  reflecting  the  heart 
interests  of  the  membership  of  this  organi- 
zation. 

The  innate  feeling  of  patriotism  which  per- 
vades all  actions  of  the  Oldest  Inhabitants 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  con- 
cretely e?:press?d  in  campaigns  Initiated  by 
this  orpanization.  I  recall  that  one  of  the 
finest  gestures  of  respect  brought  about  by 
any  group  in  this  vicinity  came  from  you. 
To  others,  it  may  have  seemed  a  small  gesture. 
To  me,  it  was  a  respectful  acknowledgment 
which  all  Americans  everywhere  owe  to  a 
truly  great  man — George  Was'nington.  The 
eldest  Inhabitants  oiig.nated  the  movement 
to  toll  the  bell  en  all  steam  craft  passing 
Mount  Vernon.  It  was  from  this  company, 
alco,  that  the  successful  idea  emerged  to  place 
the  American  flag  atop  all  public  schools 
throughout  the  city  of  Washington. 

Tl:e  gifts  of  this  group  have  been  both  tan- 
gible and  Intangible.  But.  in  either  event, 
your  community  has  profited  by  them.  Yours 
is  the  quiet,  inward  satisfactiou  of  people  who 
have  planned  well  and  accomplished  much. 
Throvigh  Washington — heart  of  our  Na- 
tion— has  coursed  our  country's  llfeblocd. 
The  perpetual  youth  of  the  United  States 
has  helped  to  keep  you  young.  Members  of 
this  organization  have  heard  Lincoln  herald 
the  "Bebirtli  of  Freedom."  You  have  watched 
the  rise  of  great  movements.  You  have  wit- 
nessed wars  and  the  problemB  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  inevitably  followed  wars.  You 
have  ridden  In  carriages  and  automobiles. 
You  have  seen  the  opening  of  the  new  world 
of  the  air.  These  developments  have  pre- 
served your  ycuthfulnesB  of  outlook;  the 
developments  of  the  future  will  continue  that 
youthfulness. 

An    appreciation    of    the    essential    b««lc 
Americanism  of  the  District  cf  Columbia  Is 
more   than   ever   necessary   since   this  com- 
munity Is  becoming  more  and  more  the  bub 
I    cf  world  activity.     Yours  Is  a  greater  chal- 
lenge  to  duty  today  than  It  was  yesterday 
I    Upon   you   has   fallen   the   responsibility   of 
maintaining  traditional  American  Independ- 
ence while,  at  the  same  time,  furthering  the 
I    spirit    of    cooperation    between    nations.     I 
i    have  every  confidence  that  the  goal  of  a  bet- 
ter fu'ure  for  your  countrymen  is  worthy  at 
I   the  responsibUliy  which  you  have  assumed. 


This  brings  me  to  this  Ideft.  X  believe  the 
citizens  of  Washington  are  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  My 
own  idea  is  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
Emended  to  give  the  District  of  Columbia  one 
Senator  and  one  Representative,  though  I 
believe  Congress  should  retain  its  constitu- 
tional control  of  local  government  of  the 
District. 

E\-en  the  date  of  your  origin  as  an  or- 
gan'zatlon  Is  a  historic  one.  The  77  years 
of  your  existence  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  destiny  of  our  country.  On 
your  founding  day  2  years  ago,  Japan  struck 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  this  day  each  year  from  now  on  your 
founders  might  Inaugurate  another  "first" 
which  would  light  a  flame  for  all  America. 
On  your  anniversary  you  might  rise  en  masM 
and  plec'ge  as  follows:  "I  pledge  Almighty 
Ood  that  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  stand  on 
guard  for  my  beloved  country  against  the 
possibilities  of  a  treacherous  attack  by  ene- 
mies, domestic  or  foreign.  8o  help  me  Ood. 
and  keep  me  steadfast  In  the  otwervance 
throughout  life  of  this  pledge. 

Yes.  If  I  had  my  way.  on  every  December 
7  hereafter  I  would  have  every  American, 
especially  the  youth,  stand  In  silence  and 
repeat  audibly  or  silently  this  pledge.  Why? 
Becatise  if  Pearl  Harbor  taught  us  anything, 
it  was  that  from  henceforth  on  through  all 
generations  to  come.  America  must  not  again 
be  sabotaged  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
We  must  remain  alert  and  on  guard,  recogniz- 
ing that  In  a  changing  and  a  contracting 
world  if  we  are  to  keep  America  secure  the 
lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor  must  be  forever  alive 
in  our  national  consciousness,  and  we  must 
see  to  It  that  competent  men — not  mere 
theorists,  synthetic  thinkers,  sleeping  brass 
hats — are  in  poeltlon  of  authority  and  com- 
mand. 

It  is  my  heartfelt  prayer  that  on  other 
founding  days  the  Oldest  Inhnbltents  may 
serve  a  District  of  Columbia  blessed  with 
normal  and  secure  living  by  perpetuating  the 
American  traditions  of  liberty  In  a  world 
at  per.ce. 

Now,  I  know  there  is  another  reason  for 
this  gathering — a  very  human  reason.  It  Is 
good  to  break  bread  with  those  who  have 
traveled  a  long  way  together.  Hand  clasps 
hand  here,  and  pleasant  recollections  and 
memories  form  a  panorama  of  Washington's 
yesterdays.  You  have  learned  with  Emer- 
son that  the  only  way  to  have  a  friend  Is  to 
be  one.  "and  how  good  it  feels,  the  hand  of 
an  eld  friend." 

"Friendship  Is  Indeed  the  mysterious  ce- 
ment of  the  scul.  sweetener  of  life  and  solder 
of  society. "  and  tonight  you  fervently  say 
old  acquaintance  should  not  be  forgot  and 
should  ever  be  brought  to  mind. 

"Grow  old  along  with  me.     The  best  Is  yet 
to  t>e,  the  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was 
i    made." 

I  And  we  who  are  privileged  to  companion 
!  with  you  on  this  occasion  are  uplifted  and 
I  strengthened  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
;  present  and  the  future.  With  Browning,  we 
I  know  that  life  has  meaning  and  that  it  is 
I  Jiist  the  stuff  on  which  to  try  the  sotil's 
;    strength. 

I  shall  always  think  of  my  friends,  the 
members  of  the  Oldest  Inhabitants  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  In  the 
words  of  a  Wisconsin  poet: 

"Time  and  man  have  changed  the  beauty 
!  that  I  found  when  I  came  hrre, 

'  Changed  a  dream  into  a  city,  hidden  sites 
I  that  I  held  dear. 

Gone  the  proud,  familiar  landmarks  that  X 
i  knew  but  yesteryear. 

I     Yet,  it's  right;  of  cotirse  It's  right. 

Time  nor  man  may  change  my  glory.    I  waa 
j  first— the  pioneer." 
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plants.  Normally,  the  turn-over  Is  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  a  year,  but  the  turn-over  In 
the  past  12  months  has  been  more  than  20 
percent.     This   is   particularly   true   of   the 


dress  on  the  subject   of  subsidies   de- 

hvered   last   night   over   the   Columbia 
Broadcasting    Sj'stem    by    the    junior 


r  — ..<_:-. 


Of  Uvlng,  World  War  No.  2  Is  S6.4  peroeat  less 
than  World  War  No.  1;  wholeaale  prices  have 
risen  98  percent  less;  steel  plates,  which  are 
so  widely  'ised  for  the  manufacture  of  tanks. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or    I  OCTSIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wcdnesdaj.  December  8  * lenislctwe  day 
of  Tuc^dcij.  Di-cc7nbcr  7" ,  1013 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
un':n:rncu  .  consent  to  have  prinitd  in  the 
Appendix  cf  the  Reccrd  an  editorial  en- 
titled ■  S.iiice  for  the  Producer,  but  Not 
for  the  Cnn.<~umcr,"'  appearing  in  the  edi- 
torial column  of  tiie  Advocate,  a  daily 
newspaper  printed  in  the  ciiy  of  Baton 
R:;u;.e  in  its  is^ue  of  November  24.  1943. 
and  ai5o  a  letter  commentinp;  on  said  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  C.  A.  Ives,  appearing  in 
the  £c:m^  r.e-.vspaper  in  its  is;  ue  of  No- 
vember 26.  1943. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  we.e  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follo-.vs: 

|Prcm   the  Ba'  )n   Rov'ge    (La  )    Advixatc  ct 
November  24.   1943  1 

S.\rCE     FOB     THE     PROCCCEH,     EVT     .NOT     I  OR     THE 
CONSUMER 

We  tlialikc  to  appear  obtuse,  but  we  ir.u.it 
confess  that  we  si:U  cant  shiire  or  quite  un- 
derstand the  horror  which  so  many  members 
oi  th?  congressional  farm  bloc  an'u  so  many 
tuTm  orgai:izaticns  seem  to  feel  at  the  mere 
thought  vf  the  administrations  subsidy  pro- 
ffram.  The  point  over  which  v.e  stumble  is 
this: 

If  it  Is  all  right  to  pay  subsidies  to  keep  the 
farmer's  inccme  up.  why  is  it  so  commu- 
nistic. un-Amencan.  extravagant,  dictatorial. 
and  dastardly  to  use  subsidies  in  an  effort  to 
keep  the  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer  down? 

These  same  groups  that  so  bitterly  oppose 
the  use  of  subsidies  as  a  price-control  meas- 
ure at  the  same  time  support  the  triple  A 
program,  remind  their  members  of  the  •bene- 
fits enjoyed  by  farmers"  through  the  triple 
A  and  allied  programs,  and  demand  as  an 
encouragement  to  production  a  vast  system 
of  price-support  programs 

IJnder  the  triple  A  program  and  the  var- 
ious 80ll-cort3ervatlon  programs  and  price 
support  programs  several  billions  of  dollars 
already  have  been  paid  out  to  farmers 

No  one  denies  that  the  fanner  needed  help 
during  the  depression  and  many  believe  that 
these  progrnms  resulted  In  considerable 
benefit  to  the  entire  country  but  no  one 
can  deny  that  no  matter  what  the  title  of 
the  act  under  which  they  were  made,  the^e 
payments  were  subsidies  pure  apd  simple. 
paid  at  the  expense  of  the  public  with  the 
object  of  Increasing  the  farmer's  Income. 
Many  millions  of  dollars  were  paid  out  In 
Louisiana  alone  under  these  programs. 

Subsidies  were  used  then  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  farmer.  Why  is  It  so  objectionable 
now  to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer? 

If  subsidies  are  uneconomical  and  Ineffi- 
cient now,  were  they  not  equally  so  then?  If 
the  farmers  deserved  help  in  the  early  lOSO's 
when  su:•plu^es  drove  farm  prices  to  ruinous 
levels,  are  not  consumers  equally  deserving 
cf  help  now  when  shortages  threaten  to  drive 
consumer  prices  to  ruinous  levels? 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  may  not  be 
other  arguments  tvgainst  any  subsidies  at 
all,  on  economic  grounds,  bxit  we  will  be  a 
great  deal  more  interested  in  the  moral 
points  of  the  matter  when  the  congressional 
larra  bloc,  new  so  dead  set  against  use  of 
subsidies  for  the  bcr.eflt  of  tne  consumer, 
comes  out  p.gain^l  C.u  Use  for  the  benefit 
<I  ti.v  producer. 


Can  the  fact  that  the  pr  diir^'r.-.  aro  much 
better  organized  have  a-iything  to  do  v.ith 
the  matter? 


[From  the  Baton  Rcuire  (Lr<  i  Advoci.te  cf 
November  20,  1943] 

EniTOR.  Mor.N'.NG  Advoc.\te:  It  s?cms  to  me 
your  position  is  suUiicl  in  the  eaiicrml  m 
the  Morning  Advocate  today  on  the  mat- 
ter of  stubilizing  fjcd  piicfs  through  sub- 
sidlas  as  one  n  eri!S  vi  ccmbatii-g  In- 
flation. No  particular  croup  can  cxprct 
or  have  a  moral  rigl-.t  to  hope  for  r;in-awp.y 
pr.cos  for  iisrlf  alone.  That  wcu'd  not 
only  be  impcsiible  b^it  an  evidcr.cj  cf  f»n 
Inadequate  concern  for  the  national  war 
effort  in  thi.s  sup:cmo  crifis  pr.d  a  lack  of 
concern  (,r  uriQerstanding  cf  the  general 
v.il'.:rc. 

Ar:;o:  g  the  miny  measu  e'^  put  into  opeia- 
tion  by  the  Ctjvcrnmcnt  to  give  fanners 
nccdoU  iclitf  foi  excc-ssive  prociU'Jtion  and  lew 
rrirr;^  t^^-it  ey:s*ed  between  1929  and  1C33, 
two  were  cutstanr'ii.g: 

1  Thr  Gcvernmcnt  purchased  and  v.ith- 
drew  from  markot  surplus  cotton,  wheat, 
icb  i:co,  etc. 

2  Farmers  were  paid  a  s'.ibsidy  at  so 
much  an  i.crs  not  to  plant  r-taplc  crops. 

These  were  direci  for:r.s  of  relief  and  were, 
it  wculd  appear,  quite  acceptable.  The  pres- 
ent se.n.itivenejs  about  the  use  of  the  term 
"subsidy  would  therefore  .-?.m  su;p!;Si!v;  It 
mrv  arise  not  so  nuich  frc-m  a  matter  of 
principle  as  from  a  beiie'  ti'.at  nin-av,.',y  prices 
fur  faim  products  would  be  for  the  present 
mere  prolitahle 

Well-informed  farm  lenders  cannot  have  too 
much  faith  in  the  position  to  which  they 
are  being  drawn,  Tncy  knew  that  inflation 
is  no  more  discriminating  than  fire,  and  that 
at  some  time  in  the  future  direct  relief 
measures  may  be  desired  and  that  it  is  not 
Wise  to  protest  too  much  now 

C   A   Ives. 


The  White-Collar  Worker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

CF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  8  deQislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  December  ").  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  talk  w  hicii 
I  delivered  over  Wisconsin  radio  sta- 
tions on  I>ecember  4  last,  entitled  "For- 
gotten Man— The  White-Collar  Worker." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  wliat  has  happer.ed  to 
that  phantom  figure,  ilie  fcrgutttu  man. 
society's  specter  of  neglect  for  the  past  11 
years  and  some  months.'  He  is  still  with  us. 
but  as  a  new  group,  the  white-collar  worker 
Forgotten?  He  is,  indeed.  Recalled  to  cur 
attention  some  months  ago.  with  gieat  sym- 
pathy by  the  President  in  his  veto  metsat.e 
on  tl:e  Commodity  Credit  C<  rporation  sub- 
sidies bill,  again  he  i.s  in  limbo. 

To  my  mind,  we  no  longer  can  call  him  the 
forgotten  man.  He  has  been  dl.-inhented. 
abandoned.  Ye  have  ca«t  him  arlde.  This 
group  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  sec- 
tions of  our  consuming  purchasing  public 
Fifteen  million  heads  of  families  are  in- 
volved, but  to  this  moment  none  cf  them,  or 
at  least  a  very  few.  have  foutid  any.  or  but 
little,  incieai^e  In  the  weekly  pay  envelops. 


Since  lliey  are  clericul.  v.liitc-rolji.r,  and 
iinort^anized  empljyevs,  they  are  unatle  to 
tike  edv?,ntage  cf  the  Nai  or.al  War  Labor 
Eonrd's  eoi  d  clflcts.  They  are  victim..^:  cf  pro.-- 
perity,  unable  to  ccmp-^tc  as  indivichiuls  lor 
the  better  things  ox  life  or  tc'vc.ce  their  de- 
mands as  a  group  Tiiey  are  penalized  I-  :• 
their  own  lndiv;duallty,  and  we  iTa  allow- 
ing a  growing  prcblcm  to  pel  beyond  control. 

Thlo  group  is  slowly  being  forced  to  wri*e 
Its  living  standr.rd  ciovnwsrd,  and  in  the 
meantime  they  are  bem:;  loiceci  iiii-j  debt 
to  maintain  even  their  present  slandirci. 
while  their  laboring  brother  climbs  high'^r 
and  higher,  day  by  day,  into  the  brackets  ci 
high  Incomes  and  proporticnately  hithrr 
living. 

What  we  do  not  r.nhze  is  that  it  is  not 
alone  the  white-collar  cla:tsps  wnich  v/nl  suf- 
fer. We  reduce  their  purchasing  pwver  ard 
what  happens?  Obviously  labor  is  afTectcQi 
agriculture,  industry,  cciamerce  are  affected. 
Everyone,  including  Government,  is  even- 
tually affected. 

The  farmer  does  not  sell  his  products  to 
another  farmer,  nor  labor  the  result  cf  his 
toil  to  a  fellow  weikcr.  Th.cy  may  inter- 
change it,  but  in  the  ultim'Ate  end.  it  is 
this  much-forgotten,  unorganizrd  group 
which  furnishes  the  real  prcfit  margin. 

But  tliei.-s  is  a  lonely,  divided  cry  for  help, 
dimly  heard  RRainst  the  united  cry  of  ag:i- 
cullure  and  h.bor.  inciu.-try.  ard  ccmmeice. 
all  those  groups  fortunately  so  constituted  as 
to  allow  of  organization. 

There  have  been  rap.d  and  ccjiistant  in- 
creases in  the  pay  ancPtontpensatiJii  of  or- 
ganlzsd  labor.  Tiie  average  earnings  in  this 
group  incr«:ased  between  .August  1939,  and 
Aujust  of  this  year  by  41.8  percent,  and  then- 
weekly  earnru'ts  by  69  3  percent.  Labor  has 
fared  well  indeed  under  war  conditions,  with 
these  increases.  Compare  them  with  the  rise 
in  cost  of  living  which  has  been  eslimattd 
at  approximately  22  peiccnt. 

The  forgotten,  negiecf^d.  abandoned  cleri- 
cal or  semiprofessional  wliite-collar  worker. 
largely  unorganized,  can  cite  no  remotely 
comparable  rise  to  offset  his  equally  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  Yet,  he  is  paying  the 
major  portion  of  the  tab  on  increased  living 
costs,  costs  largely  traceable  to  this  69  3  per- 
cent increa.'-e  m  the  wages  of  his  ■  fellow 
employee,  the  worker  in  the  industrial  plant. 
He  must  pay  not  only  his  own  additional 
costs,  but  those  of  his  fellows. 

As  It  now  stands,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
white  collar  worker  and  other  unorganized 
groups  are  virtually  subsidizing  the  workers 
cf  the  organized  groups  They  are  paying  a 
pv-'naliy  for  their  speciali;L-ed.  skilled  knowl- 
ecice  and.  in  many  instances,  their  higher 
educations.  By  cur  very  Government,  or 
rather  let  us  say.  by  the  administrations  of 
the  War  Labor  Board,  we  have  adopted  a  pro- 
cedure prejudicial  to  the  unorganized  for- 
gotten man  v.  h.  ,.  in  the  past,  relied  upon  his 
individual  efforts  to  gain  for  him  an  In- 
creased standard  of  living.  We  know  the  dif- 
ficulties of  obtaining  rulings  from  this  Board 
on  m.atters  pertaining  to  large  organized 
groups.  Imagine,  then,  the  difflculties  at- 
tendant upon  obtaining  the  settlement  of 
questions  involving  only  the  individual.  The 
War  Labor  Board  is  chronically  and  notori- 
ou.sly  behind  in  its  docket. 

What  chanee  has  Mary  Jones,  the  school 
teacher:  Pete  Smith  the  bookkeeper;  Carl 
Brown,  the  clerk;  or  Su-ie  Brown,  his  sister, 
in  a  city,  county,  or  State  office  to  receive 
prompt  attention  to  her  or  his  individual 
problem?  The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  neg- 
lect of  this  cla-s  will  soon  become  apparent. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  indus- 
try, labor,  and  artnculture  will  feel  the  back- 
bite of  these  neglected  millions  whose  only 
fault  is  lack  of  organization. 

If  there  is  a  concrete  Incident  cf  this  sit- 
uation required,  look  to  your  educational  sys- 
tem. Many  teachers  throughout  the  country 
are    leaving    their   schools   for   Jobs    in    w.ir 
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for  those  products,  yet  marketing  marglna 
were  no  h  .ther  than  normal.  As  to  these 
productJi.   tiie   Government   reduced   the  re- 


Incidence  of  Venereal  Diseases 


"The  loss  of  man-hours  being  sustained  In 
our  industiial  centers  due  to  syphilis  alone  is 
Incredible      If  the  figures  were  broken  down 
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plants.  Normally,  the  turn-over  is  approxi- 
mately 10  jjercent  a  year,  but  the  turn-over  In 
the  past  12  months  has  been  more  than  20 
percent.  This  ts  particularly  true  of  the 
rural  areas  where  Government  figures  show 
that  of  schexDl  stafTs  of  €94.000  persons,  from 
Janitors  to  principals  and  supei-visors,  about 
360.000  earned  less  than  #1,200  a  year  In 
1942-t3 

During  the  period  1939-43.  salaries  of 
teachers  increased  less  than  8  percent — based 
upon  the  fact  that  66  000  teachers  received 
less  than  $600  a  year — while  the  wages  of  In- 
dustrial wo-kers  Increased  during  the  same 
period  37  percent. 

It  might  be  pointed  out,  too.  that  govern- 
ment is  defeating  Us  own  purpose  by  not 
taking  immediate  6t*ps  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  white-collar  worker.  We  are 
urging  higher  and  higher  education,  but  In 
taking  from  this  class,  which  Includes  the 
highest  percentage  and  the  highest  average 
of  education  and  Intelligence,  we  are  de- 
priving them  of  the  means  to  continue  their 
children  into  higher  brackets  of  learning — 
and  of  the  Incentive  to  do  so. 

What  Is  the  cure,  the  solution?  From 
our  seeming  inability  to  face  It.  it  must  be 
an  obscure  one.    But  in  reality.   It  is  not. 

Will  subsidies  for  the  stabilization  of 
waees  of  the  white-collared  worker  do  the 
)ob?  No.  Not  food  nor  wage  subsidies  will 
do  It.  Only  one  thing  will  do  it — a  fair 
and  equitable  additional  increase  in  their 
weekly  pay  envelope.  They  are  wage  earn- 
ers. Just  as  labor,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
a  Jtist,  and  adjtisted,  wage  to  give  them 
their  full  skare  of  the  earth's  bounty  In 
return  for  their  toU.  That,  after  all,  is  the 
me.-sure  cf  a  man's  value — his  equity  In  the 
world's  bounty.  Increasing  the  wage  of  an 
underpaid  person  to  where  he  gets  reasonable 
and  fair  compensation,  does  not  make  for  in- 
flation. The  laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
The  white-collar  worker  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

My  own  State  of  Wisconsin  does  not  look 
tcxD  happily  on  the  fact  that  they  must 
withhold  their  cheese  and  butter  from  a 
civilian  market  while  their  potential  market 
Is  destroyed  by  sub.stitutions  which  the  pub- 
lic is  being  taugh.  to  accept  as  Just  as.  good. 

Whatever  ou.  plan,  oiu  post-war  economic 
security  depends  upon  Immediate  action. 
The  problem  of  the  forgotten  man  cannot 
be  ^^Ived  by  forgetting  it.  No  one  is  to 
profit  If  this  great  Important  group  in  our 
economic  fabric  is  to  be  ignored,  resulting 
In  a  very  low  standard  cf  living,  or  else  a 
greatly  Increased  individual  debt.  Billions  of 
dollars  in  savings  and  war  surpluses  will  be 
of  no  value  If  we  are  to  destroy  one  of  our 
greatest  purchasing  markeis  or  destroy  with- 
in them  their  self-respect  as  a  class  because 
thev  cannot  hold  their  heads  high  with  their 
fellow  citizens — the  laborer,  the  farmer,  and 
the  industrial  worker 

The  square  thing,  the  fair  thing,  to  do  is  to 
permit  the  white-collar  worker  to  get  reason- 
able comj)ensation  for  his  labor. 

Th's  is  Senator  Alexander  Wu-et,  of  Wifi- 
eonsin,  signing  off  and  saying  thauk  i  ou. 


Subsidies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISEOCTII 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  8  (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  December  7) ,  1943 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  piinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  ad- 


dress on  the  subject  of  subsidies  de- 
livered last  night  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Sj'stem  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellbnder]. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  today  marks  the 
second  anniversary  of  Japan's  cowardly  at- 
tack at  Pearl  Harbor.  Her  treachery  caused 
our  people  Instantly  to  become  united  for 
a  common  ptirpose — Victory — and  we  are  now 
on  the  march. 

I  am  sorry  to  advise  you  however,  that  cur 
unparalleled  progress  is  now  beii\g  threat- 
ened on  the  home  front.  Efforts  are  being 
made  by  a  most  potent  group  In  the  Congress 
to  eliminate  the  payment  of  subsidies  and 
thereby  seriously  undermine  and  Jeopardize 
our  stabilization  program. 

Many  of  you  may  ask,  what  are  subsidies? 
As  a  rule  they  are  payments  made  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  assist  in  the  support  of 
an  enterprise  deemed  advantageous  to  the 
public.  Government  in  aid  of  transporta- 
tion as  to  ships,  canals,  air  transports,  etc., 
are  common  examples.  The  A.  A.  A.,  the  Boil 
Conservation  programs,  reduced  Interest  rates 
on  farm  .  mortgages,  crop  Insurance,  com- 
modity loans  without  recourse,  disposal  of 
surplus  prcductlons,  the  Food  Stamp  plan — 
all  of  these  programs  Involved  subsidies  so  as 
to  Improve  the  position  of  farmers  and  to 
help  them  farm  better  and  get  mtire  returns 
from  their  products  and  reduce  their  ex- 
penses. Some  of  these  programs  were  of 
great  benefit  to  many  of  the  consumers  of 
our  Nation 

Today,  Inflation  !s  being  prevented  by  sub- 
sidies or  Government  payments  which  are 
being  made  to  bridge  the  gap  which  in- 
evitably arises  In  wartime,  between  rising 
cosu  of  production  of  essential  commodities, 
and  stable  prices  to  consumers. 

I  do  not  like  subs.  dies.  We  from  the  South 
are  traditlcually  opposed  to  any  form  of  sub- 
sidy. However,  I  am  unable  to  devise  any 
method  that  will  more  effectively  stave  off 
inflation  than  the  utilization  of  subsidies  in 
our  fight  for  stabilization. 

There  is  absolutely  nc  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  only  alternative  to  subsidies  Is 
higher  prices  of  consumer  goods.  Higher 
prices  of  consumer  goods  means  a  higher 
cost  of  living  and  a  higher  cost  of  living  will 
begt  higher  wages,  and  higher  wages  will 
again  mean  higher  costs  of  consumer  goods, 
and  soon  our  economy  will  become  enmeshed 
In  a  spiral  of  infiaticn  that  will  not  only  wipe 
out  the  savings  of  mliUous  of  our  people, 
but  wUl  curtail  our  prcxluctivity  now,  and 
almost  destroy  it  in  post-war  years. 

The  opponents  of  subsidies  have  no  plan 
e?Tept  higher  prices  for  consumer  goods. 
They  are  in  reality  advocating  that  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country  should  pay  at  once, 

1  to  2  cents  mere  for  each  leaf  of  bread, 
10  cents  more  for  each  pound  of  butter,  1  to 

2  cents  more  for  each  quart  of  milk,  10  to 
15  percent  more  for  eaxi  pound  of  meat,  10 
percent  more  for  canned  vegetables.  2  to  3 
cents  mere  for  each  pwund  of  sugar,  8  to  4 
cents  more  for  each  pound  of  potatoes,  and 
BO  on.  In  short,  under  their  plan  the  cost 
cf  living  will  rise  rapidly  soon  after  January  1 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  wage  earners  will 
have  a  Just  cause  for  increased  wages,  and 
with  that,  our  stabilization  program  will  re- 
ceive a  death  blow.  My  desire  Is  that  we 
hold  prices  at  their  present  levels  and  net 
Increase  wages  beyond  that  provided  under 
the  Little  Steel  formula.  Should  that  formula 
not  be  adhered  to,  then  I  will  oppose  sub- 
sidles  to  the  extent  of  my  ability. 

In  order  to  appraise  the  value  of  cur  pres- 
ent program  we  need  but  compare  the  prices 
for  the  first  4  years  of  World  War  No.  1,  when 
we  had  very  limited  price  conUols  and  no 
subsidies,  with  prices  for  the  first  4  years  of 
World  War  No.  2.    In  terms  of  the  total  cost 


of  Uvlng.  World  War  No.  2  la  SS.4  peroeat  leas 
than  World  War  No.  1;  wboleaale  prlcea  have 
risen  SQ  percent  less;  steel  platea,  which  arc 
so  widely  ^ised  for  the  manufacture  of  tanks, 
ships,  and  other  Implements  of  war.  187  per- 
cent less;  copper  70  percent  leas;  wool  blan- 
kets 115  percent  less;  blue  denims,  so  widely 
tised  by  workingmen,  have  risen  147  percent 
less,  and  so  on.  To  ezpreits  It  In  another  way. 
our  present  system  of  price  control  has  saved 
our  Government  sixty-seven  bUlions,  and  the 
consumers  twenty-two  bUlions.  In  contiast  to 
what  the  same  program  would  have  cost  at 
World  War  No.  1  inflated  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers for  what  they  produce  haw  risen  28  per- 
cent more  than  those  received  by  them  dur- 
ing World  War  No.  1.  And  that  is  not  the 
whole  story.  Farmers  are  now  paying  87 
percent  leas  for  what  they  buy  for  use  on  their 
farms,  and  for  Interest  and  taxes. 

I  em  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  farmers 
of  cur  Nation  ai-e  opposed  to  subsidies  dur- 
ing this  emergency.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
so-called  farm  leeders  who  make  Washington. 
D.  C,  their  headquarters  and  who  have  been 
making  such  strenuous  efforts  to  break  the 
Government  control  of  prices,  do  not  repre- 
sent the  opinion  of  the  real  hard-working 
farmers. 

I  know  that  the  farmers  are  just  as  pa- 
triotic   as    the    soldiers    on    the    battlefield. 
They  have  dene  a  marvelous  Job  of  expanding 
food  production  primarily  because  they  know 
It  is   their  patriotic  duty  to  do   fo.     Their 
total  food  production  In  edible  crops,  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  and  meat,  combined, 
was  one-third  laicer  In  1943  than  It  was  t>e- 
i    fore   the   war.     They  know   that   food   Is   as 
I    much  a  wecpon  of  war  as  are  tanks,  ships. 
I    and  guns,  and  I  am  confident  they  will  con- 
i    tlnue  to  produce. 

I  As  I  pointed  out  a  bit  ago.  farmers  have 
I  greatly  benefited  during  this  conflict  in  con- 
i  trast  to  World  War  No.  1.  Net  farm  income 
j  has  uipled  since  before  the  war.  Every  type 
I  of  farming  f bared  in  the  gain,  with  net  c;ish 
I  Income  doubled  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and  dairy 
farmers,  and  tripled  or  more  for  lives'^ock  and 
cash  grain  farmers.  To  express  it  in  another 
I  way,  the  average  aggregate  net  Income  of 
I  farmers  for  the  5  ytais  preceding  the  war 
I  was  fi 4, 668. 000. 000.  TliU  year  It  will  be  over 
I  •12.000.000.000.  or  almost  a  300  percent  In- 
I    ciease. 

With  such  huge  gains.  I  am  confident  that 
the  vast  majority  of  farmers  are  satisfied  and 
I  would  advise  them  to  coniACt  their  repre- 
rentatives  in  both  branches  oi  Congress  at 
or.oe.  before  It  Is  too  late.  God  forbid  the 
destruction  of  our  stabilization  piogram  by 
removing  its  chief  prop — subsidies.  In  the 
wake  of  an  orgy  of  high  prices  that  is  bound 
to  fellow,  farmers  wiil  be  the  chief  victuns. 

When  the  Inevitable  deflation  sets  In,  Irrm 
prices  will  fall  more  rapidly  than  the  prtcea 
of  the  things  the  farmers  buy.  Alter  Infla- 
tion had  burned  Itself  out  following  World 
War  No.  1  prices  received  by  farmers  fell  41 
percent  from  their  high  point  within  a  year. 
whereas  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  what  they 
need  on  the  farm  fell  only  18  percent  in  the 
same  period.  And  that  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
story.  The  prices  farmers  received  main- 
tained a  steady  downward  fall  and  remained 
at  low  ebb  until  the  present  war  broke  out, 
whereas  the  prices  farmers  paid  stayed  up  for 
many  years. 

Generally  speaking,  most  of  the  subsidy 
programs  have  worked  well  and  had  as  their 
main  object  the  reduction  of  retail  prices  to 
consumers,  while  maintaining  fair  prices  to 
farmers.  In  some  cases,  such  as  cabbage  and 
other  fresh  vegetables,  retail  maigins  end 
marketing  coats  had  gone  up  to  unjustifiable 
levels.  In  tho«  instances,  lowered  price  ceil- 
ings were  used  to  reduce  the  ceUing  prices  at 
the  grocery  stores  without  any  reduction  In 
farm  prices. 

In  meat  and  butter,  prices  had  Increased 
to  consumers  because  of  the  great  demand 
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situation — as  of  today— compiled  by  the 
American   Institute   of  Public   Opinion. 


Today 

Combined 

civilian 

and  soldier  vote  (46,- 
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and  combat  areas  when  there  are  men 
available  to  relieve  them.    The  subma- 
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for  those  products,  yet  marketint;  marfjlna 
were  no  h  »;her  than  normal.  As  to  these 
product^!,  tiie  Government  reduced  the  re- 
t.>il  prices  but  prevented  that  action  from 
reduclns;  farm  prices  by  making  a  direct  pay- 
ment to  the  processors  of  the  full  amount 
of  tl.e  reduction  In  retail  prices.  Ii\  the 
case  cf  butter,  a  subsidy  of  5  cents  per  pound 
\^H3  paid.  Both  retail  butter  prices  and 
the  marketing  margin  were  reduced  by  the 
an'.outit  cf  the  subsidy  payment.  Farm 
prices  of'butterfat  In  the  4  months  since  the 
subs.c:us  avrragpd  almost  exactly  the  same 
iis  th:>y  did  In  the  same  period  before  them. 

The  sub.-ldy  on  pork  and  beef  also  served 
to  reduce  retail  prices  with  little  reduction 
!:i  the  fxrm  prices.  In  the  case  of  hogs, 
however,  the  very  heavy  run  this  fall  has 
forced  some  decline  in  both  farm  and  retail 
prices  On  cattle,  the  average  pr.ces  paid 
by  packers  for  all  beef  steeis  bought  for 
fisughter  in  the  4  months  since  the  s\ib- 
i,idy,  have  averaged  only  57  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  lower  than  the  average  price  paid 
In  the  4  moi^ths  before  the  subsidy,  while 
the  average  retail  price  of  beef  to  consumers 
was  reduced  almost  3  cents  a  pound.  In 
meats  as  m  butter,  the  subsidies  have  served 
to  reduce  the  cost  to  consumers  without  any 
appreciable   reduction   In  prices   to  farmers. 

Beef -cattle  producers,  especially  the  raisers 
of  feeder  cattle,  had  quite  a  speculative  boom 
last  spring.  Although  prices  of  fed  steers 
had  shown  little  advance  during  the  spring, 
prices  of  feed  cattle  soared  up  and  up  until 
they  were  selling  almost  as  high  as  fat  cattle. 
Long  bef'jre  the  subsidy  went  Into  elTect, 
the  prices  of  feed  cattle  began  to  sag  off. 
That  took  the  steam  out  of  the  feeder  cattle 
speculation,  and  feeder  cattle  dropped  back 
to  the  normal  margin  of  two  or  three  dollars 
below  slaughter  cattle.  That  decline  In 
feeder-cattle  prices  was  what  upset  beef 
cattle  producers  and  made  them  so  critical 
of  the  suljsldy — when  really  the  previous 
boom,  and  not  the  subsidy,  was  responsible 
for  the  price  drop.  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  go  into  more  detail  as  to  the  working 
of  subsidies. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  believe  that  most  farm- 
ers want  to  profiteer  by  obtaining  extortion- 
ate prices  during  the  war.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  want  to  use  the  sacrifice  and  the 
blood  that  their  sons  and  relatives  are  shed- 
ding on  the  battlefields  as  an  excuse  to  get 
rich  quick  here  at  home.  Patriotic  people 
know  that  wars  are  won  only  by  sacrifice. 
They  could  not  be  won  If  everyone  used  them 
as  a  chance  for  private  gain. 
—  What  Congress  does  about  subsidies  within 
the  next  few  weeks  will  have  long  effects  on 
the  future  cf  all  of  you  who  are  listening  to 
nie.  If  Congress  takes  steps  that  launch  us 
cff  on  nn  Inflationary  course.  It  will  make  It 
more  diSctUt  both  to  win  the  war  and  to 
cstabU.^h  a  workable  peace.  It  m.^.y  create 
great  depression  and  distress  after  the  fight- 
ing stop.-.  The  responsibility  as  to  what  decl- 
F.on  to  make  rests  not  only  en  us  here 
In  Washington,  but  on  all  American  citizens 
to  lnft.rm  their  representatives  In  Washing- 
ten  what  to  do. 

If  the  stabilization  lid  is  removed,  the  cost 
cf  the  war  and  hence  the  level  of  the  national 
debt  will  rise  by  many  billions,  and  the  inter- 
est burden  on  this  debt  will  be  crushing  on 
all  producers.  All  of  us  will  suffer,  but  espe- 
cially the  tiUers  of  the  soil,  as  they  did  after 
Wo.-ld  War  No.  1. 

In  short,  farmers  of  America,  the  whole 
country  will  lose  by  the  elimination  of  the 
subs'dy  program,  but  you  yourselves,  taking 
the  lo:ig  view,  have  more  to  lose  than  any 
other  pio'.ip. 

For  the  future  of  free  America  and  free 
American  agr.culture  as  we  know  It.  Inflation 
mtist  be  prevented  at  all  costs.  That  is  why 
I  am  convinced  that  all  true  and  real  frienda 
of  the  farmers  of  our  country  should  be  for 
the  subsidy  program.  For  without  It,  Infla- 
tiua  cannot  be  prevented. 


Incidence  of  Venereal  Diseases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  LEE  ODANIEL 

OF  ltX.\S 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  8  ilcciislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  Dccrr):bcr  7>,  1943 

Mr.  ©"DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  a'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news  item 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  Warned  of  Scaring  Rate  in  Venereal 
Ills 

(By  Fred  Paslej  ) 

An  alarmingly  persistent  incidence  cf 
syphilis  on  the  American  home  front,  both  in 
its  Industrial  centers  and  the  armed  services 
training  camps,  has  resulted  In  a  concerted 
drive  by  the  high  command  of  the  Navy  and 
War  Departments  and  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  to  warn  the  country's 
citizen-s  of  the  menace  to  the  war  effort  in 
any  further  spread  of  venereal  disease. 

A  Nation-wide  survey  by  Surg?cn  Gcneial 
Tiiomas  Parran's  agency  was  the  direct  cause 
cf  the  unprecedented  action,  which  crimes 
exactly  2  years  after  full  mobilization  of 
America's  civilian  and  military   forces. 

INCRE.^SE    OF    5  00     PERCENT 

While  specific  figures  were  not  relea.=-ed 
either  for  the  various  production  lines  or  in- 
dividual training  camps  it  was  announced 
that  in  2  of  our  bigges^t  industrial  plants— 
du  Pont  and  General  Motors — the  civilian 
rate  now  stands  at  between  30  and  40  per- 
sons per  thousand  employees  with  the  aver- 
age Army  rate  at  30  per  thousand. 

Projected  on  a  national  ba.sis  the  Incidence 
at  these  2  plants  would  show  that  syphilia 
has  increased  nearly  500  percent  in  thl-  coun- 
try since  Pearl  Har'oor.  In  other  words,  the 
rate  for  America  In  1939  was  8  perscr.s  la  a 
thousand  compared  with  between  30  and  40 
persons  today. 

It  is  a  rate  that  closely  approaches  that  of 
the  southern  tier  of  States,  which  alv.ays 
held  the  national  record  for  high  incidence 
cf  syphilis.  The  gener.-.l  average  1?  53  per 
thousand  for  such  States  as  Florida,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Georgia.  North  and  Sovith  Caro- 
lina, and  Alabama. 

ASMY    RATE    SOARS 

Equally  alarming  is  the  Army  syphilis  rate 
cf  30  per  thousand,  represoiiiir.g  an  Increase 
since  1941  of  around  400  percent.  The  syph- 
ilis rate  early  In  that  year  stood  at  8  1  per 
thousand. 

Incidentally,  the  figures  on  syphilis  re- 
leased yesterday  are  the  fir^t  that  either  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  have  let  out  since  the 
United  States  started  its  military  tr.ilning 
program  prior  to  Pearl  Harb'^r.  A  tight  mili- 
tary censorship  wa^  clamped  down  because 
the  authorities  feared  disclosure  of  siich  sta- 
tistics would  affect  morale. 

This  hush-hush  policy,  which  h.is  l^een 
concurred  In  reluctantly  by  Surgenn  Grn- 
erul  Parran'i  United  S'.ates  Public  Health 
Service,  Is  now  realized  to  have  been  the 
wrong  approach  to  the  venereal-disease  prob- 
lem. It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  belated 
drive  has  been  undertaken. 

LOSS  HELD  I^'CSEDIBLl 

"Syphilis  Is  rampant  and  must  be  curbed 
If  we  are  to  maintain  our  v.ar  effort  at  its 
present    peak,"   declaired   a   high   authority. 


"The  loss  of  man-hours  being  su.«tained  In 
our  industiial  centers  due  to  syphilis  alone  Is 
Incredible.  If  the  figures  were  broken  down 
and  presented  to  the  American  people,  they 
Would  be  astoundf'd." 

Spearheadma  the  jjrive  will  be  a  two-reel 
film  directed  by  Walter  Wangcr.  famous  Hol- 
lywood producer,  who  is  not  only  donating 
his  own  time  'out  that  cf  his  assistants  and 
the  entire  studio.  Jean  Hersholt.  star  ol 
Cr;untry  Doctor,  portrayinij  the  birth  of  the 
Dionnc  quint.-,  v.;ll  have  the  chief  speaking 
role. 

A  highlight  of  the  film  will  be  a  compara- 
tive analysi.1  of  the  syphilis  rate  for  New 
York  State  and  that  of  the  three  Scandina- 
vian countrir>  of  Denmark.  Sweden,  and 
Norway  in  1939,  the  last  year  for  which  the 
fli^urps  are  available,  due  to  German  cccu- 
patiun. 

SCANDINAVIAN    RATE    LOW 

N;'W  York  state,  on  a  basis  of  12.600.000 
population  (1930  census^  had  an  Incidence 
in  1939  cf  4  cast-s  of  syphilis  per  thou.sand, 
or  52.000  cases.  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, whose  total  population  almost  exactly 
approximated  that  of  New  York,  had  an  inci- 
dence of  about  one-sixth  of  a  case  per  thou- 
sand, or  a  total  of  2.000  cases.  New  York,  In 
other  words,  had  26  times  as  many  ca.-es  as 
the  3  Scandinav.an  countries. 

The  reason  for  this  vast  difference  is  that 
the  Scandinavian  people  have  been  educated 
in  the  venereal  disease  problem  to  a  point 
whfre  they  have  no  hypocritical  or  hush- 
hush  attitude  toward  it.  They  attend  their 
clinics  in  a."  matter-of-fact  fashion  as  they 
go  to  their  dentists,  and  they  discuss  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea  as  frankly  as  they  would  an 
aching  tooth. 

"A  blood  test  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of," 
said  Dr.  E.  J.  Burney,  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  who  is  cooperating 
with  Wanger  In  the  production  of  the  film. 
"It  is  alto  something  that  we  should  take 
periodically — all  of  us  In  that  way  syphilis 
can  be  prevented  and  much  heartbreaking 
tragedy  averted." 


The  Serviceman's  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  8,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  Gallup  poll  shows  no 
ju.siification  for  either  Republican  con- 
fidence of  victory  in  1944  or  for  Demo- 
cratic defeati'^m  today.  After  all,  re- 
gardles.^  of  party,  we  are,  first  and  fore- 
mast. American^.  With  set-backs  this 
year,  due  to  a  natural  trend  in  an  off- 
Pre-^idential  yeiir,  citizens  have  gone  to 
the  polls  to  expres.N  freely  their  reaction.s 
to  necessary,  and  some  unnecessary, 
wartim*''  restrictions. 

In  an  off-year  the  i.ssues  relating  to 
the  war  and  its  conduct  seem  to  exercise 
a  minimum  influence.  This  will  not  be 
the  ca.se  in  a  regular  election  year  when 
domestic  and  v.ar  conditions  must  of 
necessity  be  considered  together.  Then 
all  Quescions  affecting  the  welfare  and 
future  of  our  couniry  will  be  aired  and 
the  electorate,  more  fully  informed,  will 
make  its  choue. 

In  this  respect  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  an  appraisal  cf  the  political 
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situation — as  of  today— compiled  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion. 
This  survey  stresses  th.e  opinion  that  if 
tlie  citiz?ns  in  our  armed  forces  all  liave 
the  right  to  vote  they  could  deiermine 
the  outcome  of  a  national  election. 
These  men  and  women  sliould  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  express  their  choice 
of  leaders  because  they  are  our  most  im- 
portant citizens  today.  If  they  are  eld 
enough  to  fight,  they  are  old  enough  to 
vote.  On  their  bayonets  re.^ts  our  des- 
tiny; in  their  hands  and  brauis,  lies  our 
future. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe  of  December  5.  19431 
rRiNCETON.  N  J..  December  4  — An  ap- 
praisal of  the  politiral  situation-  as  of  to- 
dry — indicates  that  the  two  parties  are  run- 
ning vlrttially  i.ieck  and  nock  in  term.:  of 
voting  strength  among  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. 

DZCIoION    WITH    SOLDIEES 

If  the  presidential  eltctiou  were  being  held 
at  this  time,  the  outcome  would  therefore 
be  determined  by  the  soldier  vote. 

If  absentee  voting  procedure  Is  simplified 
to  allow  soldiers  to  vote  in  laipe  numbers — 
as  bills  now  being  debated  in  Ccntrrtss  seeks 
'o  do — the  millions  of  men  in  uniform  wuu'u 
have  it  In  their  power  to  break  the  dead- 
lock between  the  parlies.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  servicemen's  vote  is  no  larger 
m  1944  than  it  was  in  1942.  the  election 
outcome  today  looks  like  a  toss-up. 

There  are  three  groups  of  voters. 

First.  25.000.000  "habitual"  voters — who 
turn  out  to  vote  regularly  In  off-year  elec- 
tions as  well  a.s  in  Presidential  ye.nrs  Thf 
following  results  of  an  Institute  survey  In- 
dicate the  relative  party  strength  in  the 
group: 

Group  I — today 

Off-year  votes   (25.000  000):  rncent 

Republican 53 

Dcmocra  tic 47 

Second.  15,000.000  civilians  who  do  not  reg- 
ularly vote  in  cff-year  elections  but  who 
will  turn  cut  in  1944  because  it  is  a  Piesl- 
dential  year.    The  poll  shows: 

Group  I! — today 
Additional    vo'ers    In    Presidential    year 
(15.OOO.C00)  ;  Percent 

Republican 40 

Democratic 60 

Third,  the  soldier  vote;  nearly  2  000.000 
servicemen  will  be  unable  to  vote  next  year 
because  they  are  under  age.  Another  2,000- 
000  come  from  the  S  uth,  where  their  vote 
would  not  greatly  affect  the  national  results 
since  the  South  Is  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic. 

That  leaves  approximately  6.000.000  service- 
men whose  vote  would  be  politically  effective. 
The  poll  shows: 

Group  III — today 

Servicemen    (6.000,000    estimated    effec- 
tive voters) :  Percent 

Republican 39 

Democratic CI 

If  voting  In  the  election  were  confined  to 
the  first  2  main  groups  listed  above.  In 
other  words  to  the  civilian  vote  totaling 
40.000.000,  the  race  would  be  close: 

Today 

Total    estimated   civilian   vote    (40  000- 
000 )  :  Percent 

Republican 48 

Democratic 42 

With  the  soldier  vote  added  to  the  civilian 
vote,  the  balance  would  be  tipped  In  favor 
of  the  Democrats  although  by  a  verj-  sli^jh: 
marpin: 


Today 
Combined  civilian  and  soldier  vote  (4«.- 
OOJ.OOO  estimated)  :  Percent 

Re;-ublican 47 

Democratic 63 


Furloughs    for   Members   of   the   Armed 
Forces  in  Overseas  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Dt\vr?jbcr  8,  1913 

Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  m.any  communications 
from  parents  of  boys  in  overseas  service 
apainst  their  indefinite  retention  in  the 
combat  areas.  Many  cases  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  of  soldiers  who 
ha\e  been  in  Australia,  for  instance,  for 
2  years  with  no  sign  or  indication  as  to 
when  they  might  be  transferred  back  to 
the  States  or  given  individual  furloughs 
to  come  home  for  a  visit. 

There  have  been  some  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marme  Corps  who  have  been 
outside  of  the  United  States  now  for  3 
and  4  yeais.  as  there  were  many  thou- 
sands on  duty  in  Panama.  Hawaii,  and 
Ala.ska  before  the  war  who  have  been 
retained  on  foreign  duty  rieht  straight 
through.  It  was  readily  understandable 
that  for  the  first  year  or  so  of  the  war 
that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  troops 
back  from  combat  areas  to  the  United 
States;  first  of  all,  because  more  and 
more  troops  were  needed  on  the  various 
fronts  and  because- there  just  was  not 
the  shipping  space  available  to  trans- 
port their  replacements  to  the  combat 
areas.  This  situation  no  longer 
appears  to  exist,  at  least  to  the 
layman  who  hears  daily  of  our 
enormous  production  of  ships  and 
who  knows  of  the  almost  complete  mo- 
bilization of  those  of  military  age  in  the 
country.  It  would  seem  reasonable  and 
logical  that  a  policy  of  rotation  of  troops 
from  the  combat  areas  back  to  the  United 
States  could  be  inaugurated.  We  are  not 
fighting  with  our  backs  to  the  wall  and. 
therefore,  do  have  considerable  leeway  in 
the  movement  of  our  troops.  Certainly 
the  morale  of  these  in  the  combat  areas 
will  be  vastly  improved  if  they  knew  that 
there  was  a  certainty,  after  a  definite 
period  in  combat  or  ccmbat  areas,  that 
they  would  be  returned  to  the  States  for 
a  definite  period.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  mobilized  strength  of  the  Nation  in 
actual  combat  is  very  small,  and  it  seems 
unfair  to  place  the  entire  burden  of  ac- 
tion en  the  few.  This  burden  should  be 
distributed  through  rotation  of  duty  with 
the  many.  There  are  literally  millions 
of  men  in  uniform  being  held  back  in 
this  country  who  are  impatient  for  an 
opportunity  for  action.  There  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  who  have  seen 
most  of  the  action  and  who  are  battle 
weary,  tired  beyond  comprehension,  and 
who  are  entitled  to  relief  from  combat 


and  combat  areas  when  there  are  men 
available  to  relieve  them.  The  subma- 
rine menace  has  been  largely  licked  and 
there  appears  to  be  adequate-  shipping 
space  to  make  it  possible  for  a  reason- 
able relief  of  these  men  in  the  combat 
areas  and  to  return  them  to  the  United 
States.  Certainly  these  men  with  battle 
experience  would  be  far  better  Instruc- 
tors to  those  who  are  being  trained  for 
eventual  combat.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  immediately  work 
out  a  .joint  pol.cy  in  this  matter  and  so 
far  as  possible  set  definite  periods  for 
retention  in  the  various  combat  areas 
and  types  --f  sea  duty. 


Soldiers'  Vote  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF  NrW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcd7}ei.day.  December  8.  1913 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  my  views  on 
the  so-called  soMiers'  vote  bill  are  the 
same  now  as  they  were  when  a  similar 
bill  passed  the  House  during  the  last 
Congress.  I  believe  everyone  in  the  mil- 
itary service  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  and  by  the  simplest  pos- 
sible method  which  can  be  devised.  Ob- 
viously, with  our  forces  scattered  all  over 
the  world,  unnecessary  red  tape  must  be 
dispensed  with  to  accomplish  this. 
Without  a  constitutional  amendment 
this  would,  of  course,  apply  only  to  those 
21  years  of  age  on  Election  Day.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  its  various  military  serv- 
ices, could  distribute  a  simple  ballot,  col- 
lect them  and,  after  sorting,  refer  them 
directly  to  the  proper  heads  of  each 
State. 


Our  Latin-America  Boondog:; les 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHICAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  8,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial: 

OrTi  Latin-America  Boonwdcglm 

Senator  Hugh  A.  BtrrLni.  Republican,  of 
Nebraska,  we  think.  Is  Jtist  after  performing 
a  service  of  enormous  value  to  the  American 
people. 

Born  in  Iowa  In  1878,  Mr.  BuTLim  worked 
variously  as  a  railroad  engineer  and  grain 
miller  before  forming  the  Butler-Welsh  Grain 
Co.,  at  Omaha.  Nebr..  in  1908.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  a  director  In  varir  '-  f^our- 
mUl   companies,   a   member   of   the    Omaha 
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Board  of  Education,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Doant  CoUeKC  president  of  the  Grain  and 
Peed  Dealers  National  Association,  and  a 
mcmbiT  of  the  board  of  Rotary  International. 
6enat(jr  Butleb.  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1940.  Is  a  Congre^ationalist,  a 
Mason  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  a  Modern  Wood- 
man of  America. 

H:s  b;o?;raphy  reads  like  that  of  a  man 
uhi)  hr-s  succeeded  In  buslne.'s  and  gone  Into 
pclii;c3.  and  who  retains  In  politics  the  suc- 
cessful businessman's  dislike  of  wate  and 
e.xtravagance.  And  this  public  service  Sana- 
tor  Bt.ti.eh  has  just  performed  is  typical  of 
such  a  man. 

The  Butler  service  Is  outlined  in  the  open- 
Intj  paracraph  of  the  Senator  s  article  In  the 
current  (December!  Reader's  Du'est.  entitled 
"Our  Deep  Dark  Secrets  In  Latin  America": 

■NETTHFK    GOOD    NOR    NE'GHEORLT 

"I  have  returned  from  20.000  miles  of  In- 
quiruif?  travel  In  20  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  astonished  and  appnlled  that 
our  good-neighbor  policy — backed  by  six 
thousand  million  United  States  djllars— has 
widely  become  a  hemispheric  hand-out  that 
Is  neither  eood  ncr  neighbi  rly.  " 

As  most  of  us  have  been  vaguely  aware,  the 
United  States  Government  a  few  months  be- 
fore Pearl  Haroor  set  up  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  with 
,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  as  Coordinator.  The 
idoa  wai>  to  buy  gotid  will  for  our.selves  in 
wholesale  lots  nil  over  Central  and  South 
America.  In  anticipation  of  petting  into  the 
European  war  sconer  or  later. 

Pearl  Harbor  threw  us  into  the  war.  and 
turned  the  European  war  into  a  wiirld  war; 
pnd  the  O  C.  I.  A.  A.  stepped  on  the  throttle. 
Senator  Bl-tler  made  this  recent  trip  of  his 
(at  his  own  expense*  to  find  rut  on  the  spot 
how  the  buying  of  gcx)d  will  was  coming 
along,  and  at  what  cost. 

His  flndinc;s  are  sensational. 

Over  a  period  of  3  years,  says  Eutler.  we  ar? 
to  spend  16  OCO.OOO.OCO  in  Central  and  South 
America,  or  860  for  every  one  of  the  12C0'>.J.- 
000  people  in  those  areas. 

FRIENDSHIP  AT  $50  PER 

Commented  one  Laiin-Amerli  an  edl'or: 
"If  our  friendship  were  actually  for  sale,  150 
would  not  b?  enough.  But  if  we  wuuld  sell 
It.  »50  would  be  too  niurh   " 

For  this  money,  we  arc  buying  a  multitude 
of  thlrgs.  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  boon- 
doggles of  the  old  time  W.  P  A  variety.  A 
dozen  or  more  Government  apencies  have 
now  muscled  in  on  Nelson  RcKkefeller's  orig- 
inal bailiwick,  and  among  them  they  are  run- 
ninij  more  than  12.000  projects  of  about  l.OOO 
tpres.  Among  these  are  a  lot  of  gu'deb jcks. 
folk  music  collections,  etc  .  of  the  kind  the 
W.  P.  A.  writers'  and  artists'  pri  Jccts  used  to 
compile  In  this  country — and  that  Interested 
almost  not)cdy. 

On  many  projects  we  are  paying  three  to 
seven  times  the  local  wage  scaler.  This  ha.s 
two  effects.  We  get  very  little  woik  out  of 
the  labor  we  hire,  because  La'in-American 
laborers  by  and  large  believe  in  working  Just 
enough  to  keep  oneself  alive.  And  we  make 
the  other  workers  in  the  same  area  dislike  us 
because  their  pay  stays  at  the  old  lew  levels. 
Hordes  of  United  States  Government  Job- 
holders are  in  Latin  America  tryins;  to  run 
these  good-Will  endeavors,  and  mainly  getting 
In  one  another's  hair  and  irritating  lo:aI  au- 
thorities. 

We   have   started   a   boom   all   over   Latin 
America.  Senator  BuTLra  reports,  but  we  are 
not  getting  any  good  will  from  it  now  and 
never  shall.     Canny  Latins  distrust  prodigal    j 
spenders;  and  If  we  quit  spending  the  boom    ' 
will  burst.  Latin  America  will  nosedive  into  a    , 
depression,  and  we'll  be  blamed  by  the  Latin    ! 
Americans  for  it.  I 

All  this  has  been  carefully  concealed  from  | 
the  Un.ted  States  taxpayers  who,  of  course,  j 
•re  pa:  iiig  all   the  bills.'    It   took  a  United 


'  States  Senator's  grim  cn-the-.=pot  Invcstiga- 
I  tion  to  let  our  taxpayers  in  on  the  secret  (  f 
I  what  is  being  done  with  six  biliion.s  of  the.r 
;    hard-earned  dollars. 

Senator  Bittler  s  charges  are  now  bea;?  de- 
nied. We  think  a  Senate  ur.es: ig.-.t ion  Is 
called  for. 


Silver — A  Metal  of  Growing  Importance 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or  NE".  .\D.^ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UMTED  ST.'XTES 

Tuesdau.  December  7,  1943 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  Prej^ident.  I  a.'-k 
unanimous  constnt  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Silver— A  Metal  of  GrowinK  Im- 
portance." publi.^hed  in  the  Mining  Con- 
gre.s.';  Journal  of  November  1943.  The 
article,  which  i.s  by  a  .special  corre.^pond- 
ent.  is  an  unu.^ually  fine  and  enli^-ht  'nins 
one. 

I  am  advLsed  by  the  auMioutie.s  on 
printing  that  the  cosi  of  p;-mtlnK  thi.s 
article  will  be  S112  50  I  a>k  imanimo'Lis 
convent  that  the  ariic'e  may  be  primed 
with  that  estimate. 

There  bcinp:  no  cb.;LCtion,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  Tollows: 

Su-vEE— A  Metal  of  Growing  Impobtance 
Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  considerable  exiJcn- 
niental  wcrk  was  rondu.^tcd  m  an  eJfjrt  to 
find  .'^uit.-.bie  substitutes  for  copper  and  other 
strategic    metals.      It    was    discovered    that 
silver  could  assume  these  new  : fspcn-ibillties, 
and    today    it    is    prov.n^    lndl^p?nsatle    to 
American  industry.     No  longer  is  silver  used 
only  as  a  standard  t-f  value.-;  and  a  ba.se  in 
our  m.onetary  system  and   in   the   manufac- 
ture  cf    Jewelry    and    t.ibit.vaie       S  Iver   snd 
sliver    alloys    are    used    ex;eii.'-ivei\    In    every 
phass  of  our   war   Industry      Tliey   arc   cm- 
ployed  in  ships    airplanes,  t.Tiik.'^.  t;uns.  tcr- 
pedces.  bomb<.  and  shells.     Silver  wire  is  su- 
perlcr   to  ccpper   wire,    and   no   other    metal 
haa   proved  as  efficient  as  silver   In   be.innss 
used  In  tank  and  aircraft  motors.     Silver  is 
being     used     advantageously     wliere    tensile 
sirength  and  high  electric  and  thermal  con- 
ductivity are  a  prime  requi.site.    Th  ■  superior- 
ity of  silver  for  electrical  purposes  has  long 
b"en  recognized.     It  is  a  better  conductor  of 
electiicity  than  copper,  the  relative  conduc- 
tivity being  100  to  92  7.     In  the  electrical  in- 
dustry silver  is  used  for  contacts   in   hn-ers. 
Inserts,  and  buttons,  only  the  contact  arons 
consisting  of  silver.     Electrical  contacts  are 
also    sometimes   made   of   alloyed    and    pow- 
dered silver  mixed  with  other  elements     It  is 
also  used  in  telephone  and  telegraph  systems, 
lailway  signaling  devices,  rtfrijieraturs'  \va<h- 
In?  machines,  air-conditioning  units,  pnd  for 
soldering  purposes.     In  telephone  appanmi*, 
contacts  on  relays  are  In  the  form  ni  buttcn.s 
of  silver   welded   on   contact   springs      Thus 
only  a  few  grains  of  silver  are  u.sed  in  each 
of  the  millions  cf  contacts  that  are  required 
in  making  telephone  connections. 

The  principal  properties  of  silver,  upon 
which  much  of  its  usefulne.'ss  re:-t.>.  are  ( 1 » 
its  resistance  to  a  wide  variety  cf  coricsive 
agents:  (2)  its  strong  bonding  power;  {'31  its 
electrical  and  thermal  conductivity;  i4)  its 
remarkable  optical  reflectivity;  and  (5>  its 
ability  to  form  salts  and  compounds  with 
valuable  photosensitive  and  bactcr.cidal 
properties. 


Eccaii-e  of  its  resistance  to  alkalies,  crpianlc 
acids,  ar.d  certali'  mineral  acids  (includirg 
many  products  which  attack  tm) ,  silver  found 
uKli'  u.'-e  In  the  chemical  indu.-try  as  a  lin- 
ii.  ■  t'  r  equipment,  such  as  fills,  condensers, 
autoclaves,  tanks,  piping,  heating  ceils,  and 
reaction  vessels.  e\tn  when  tin  v.-a5  readily 
available  Besides  being  u.~-ed  a.s  a  lining 
for  aircraft  bearings  it  is  also  used  in  bear- 
ings lor  Diesel  engines,  tractors,  trucks,  and 
busses. 

T!:e  ability  of  silver  to  make  strong,  leak- 
proof,  and  corrcs.on-r*,:  istant  jviints  has  led 
to    wide    use    in    mirine    and    Na\7    pipinc 
high-pressure  boilers,  transformers,   bus  bar 
as=:mblies,  and  oil  floats 

The  photo.sensitivuy  of  silver  salts  is  the 
baais  upon  which  the  photographic  industry 
has  been  built  The  iinp;rtai:t  nle  that 
photography  plays  in  this  war  has  greatly 
increased  the  demand  for  silver  in  this 
field. 

In  the  pre-war  period  about  30.000.000 
otmces  of  silver  were  consumed  annually 
and  of  this  quantity  approximately  30  per- 
c?nt  was  recovered  each  year.  It  is  difHcult 
and  sometlnr.es  impo.ssible  to  reclaim  the  silver 
used  in  many  cf  the  newly  devoloiud  uses 
Such  laire  articles  as  bus  bars  for  electric 
ctirrent  will  remain  Intact,  but  It  is  unlikely 
that  silver  used  for  brazmg  parts  for  air- 
planes, ships,  and  bimbs  will  be  reciverfd. 

In  some  uses,  such  rs  photographic  film. 
there  are  as  yet  no  acceptable  sub.-'.ituies  fur 
silver.  Far  many  other  purpc\~es  for  which 
silver  is  eminently  fitted,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  metal  rather  thun  the  price  has  been  the 
determining  factor,  Perfornnuice  is  the  pri- 
mary objective.  Electric  bu.s  bars  coiitaining 
tons  of  silver  would  not  be  cc  jnom.caily  feas- 
ible if  the  silver  had  to  be  {.'urrha.scd  outright 
But  it  IS  being  loaned  by  t.i.-  G-jvernment  and 
will  later  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and 
replaced  by  copper  with  n  )  lo.ss  of  silver. 

Further  experiments  with  silver  are  being 
concluded  ilincsi  daily,  which  m.ean.s  the  con- 
sumption of  silver  m  war  industry  will  in- 
crease stead, ly  Additionil  (ipportunities  fi  r 
the  application  of  .silver  have  been  found  by 
coatins  with  It  elcctrolytically.  by  alloying  it 
with  ether  meials.  and  bv  sintering  or  mixing 
it  with  other  metals  in  a  powdered  form. 

Since  19:^4  whm  Consress  passed  the  Silver 
Pui chase  Act,  the  Treasury  h.'.s  purchased 
newly  mined  domestic  Mlver  at  prices  fixed 
by  Presidential  proclamrttion.  by  the  act  of 
July  6.  19C9.  and  foreign  silver  at  various 
prices. 

The  silversmiths.  Jewelry-ware,  fountain 
pen.  mirror,  electroplating,  phoioeiigraver, 
and  watchci.-e  mamil.icturers.  until  re- 
cently, purchased  all  their  requirements 
from  foreign  countries  at  the  open  market 
price  quoted   in  New  York. 

The  expanded  utilization  of  silver  for  use 
In  the  war  effort  and  the  scarcity  of  avail- 
able supplies  impelled  the  War  Production 
Board  to  is.'-ue  a  directive  on  July  29.  1942. 
which  pr  jvided  that  after  October  1,  1942.  all 
foreign  silver  imports  were  to  be  allocated  for 
use  solely  in  war  production.  On  February 
25.  1943.  this  order  was  amended,  to  the  effect 
that,  except  for  the  filling  of  orders  bearing  a 
preference  rating  ef  A-l-a  or  higher,  manu- 
facturers were  restricted  in  the  amounts  of 
domestic  silver  they  niight  receive  or  process 
to  one-half  of  their  1941  or  1942  consumption, 
whichever  was  the  higher.  These  were  the 
peak  years  for  the  silver  products  industry 
The  order  was  furthfr  amended  by  the 
W  P.  B  on  May  10.  1943,  when  the  quota 
period  w.is  changed  from  a  monthly  to  a 
quarterly  baais.  and  certain  changes  were 
made  in  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  quot.^s 
which  further  restricted  the  us-:  for  nonessen- 
tial purposes. 

The  Treasury,  which  fornierly  purchased  all 
newly  mined  domestic  silver  "at  71  11  cents 
per  ounce  and  was  an  important   buyer  oX 
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fcreien  stiver  at  35  cems  an  ounce  has  made 
no  new  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
silver  since  November  19il.  and  h;is  b.  ught 
lu;  little  newly  mined  domestic  silver  since 
/■.u?ust  1942. 

This  newly  mined  domestio  silver  Is  now 
in  rcat  demand  by  manufacturers  who  do 
not  have  priority  ratin::s  f(  r  the  purchase 
of  foreign  silver.  On  March  23.  1943.  manu- 
facturers, wholesalei-s.  and  retaileis  of  speci- 
fier' lines  of  silver  articles,  svch  as  3ei\elry, 
fi  Uiitiiin  pens,  sux'crware,  mirrors,  watch 
cases,  and  Insignia,  which  contained  nevly 
mined  dome^•tic  silver,  v.ere  permitted  to  In- 
crease prices  by  36  cents  for  each  troy  ounce 
of  such  "ilvor  rcntaineri 

In  .spite  of  the  Inci eased  demand  for  silver 
in  the  United  States,  the  price  cf  domc-stic 
sliver  has  not  increased  since  the  act  cf 
Con^re  -.  of  Ju'.v  6.  19''9.  '  i.oh  c^tabli'-hed 
p  net  price  of  71  11  cents  an  ounce  How- 
ever, the  maximum  price  of  foreign  silver 
Was  raLsed  on  August  30.  ID'2.  from  35 
to  43  cent3  an  ounce  Befote  this  ofHoial 
action  wa-  taken.  compctitio:i  am^,  ng  do- 
mestic manufaciurers  had  grown  so  k<  en 
th  it  some  concern^  were  lepoited  paying  as 
hi"h  as  63  cents  an  ounce  in  M-  x.co. 

The  Mct.-\ls  Reserve  Co  ,  a  su'csidiury  of 
the  R  F.  C,  has  been  a'ithor.zcd  to  main- 
tain a  stock-pile  reserve  of  silver  not  to  exceed 
20.o0J,0u0  ounces,  for  rcleaio  as  needed  to 
met  war  requirenients  Since  Nc^vcmlrer 
194C.  they  have  been  purcliaslng  forei,.;n 
silver,  including  frozen  foreign  si -icks,  lor 
this  ptirp>.se  Metals  Reseivc  Co.  will  con- 
t.iiue  to  take  up  exc.ss  foreign  silver,  if 
any,  as  it  comes  into  the  country  and  6toi.k 
pile  !t  f(jr  allocation  b\  the  W  P  B  for  con- 
^  imptlve  uses  in  the  war  etiort 

The  Treasury  IH-partment  en  May  6.  lt'12, 
made  available  a  minimum  of  l.OJO.OOOCOO 
trey  ounces  ot  its  "free  silver"  stc»cks — i  e., 
metal  not  he'd  as  reserve  anainst  silver  ceriifi- 
cp'e.s  -lor  rf  lease,  in  the  form  of  I'  ans  In 
addition,  "silver  crdinar, ."  consisting  of  silver 
rtcuver^'d  from  melting  and  cuinine  processes, 
totaling  slightly  less  than  5  OOO.O'JO  cuiiccs. 
vas  made  available  by  the  lie.iiuiy.  m  la.e 
19'12.  at  45  cents  per  oun.e  to  industrial  users 
with  h:';h  jiriority  ra'u.gs  vho  wore  recom- 
mended by  the  W.  P.  B.  This  silver  was  for- 
merly available  for  makini;  mi  dais  and  for 
sinilar  u:-e=  by  private  crganizit'ons 

Still  further  supplies  were  m.ade  available 
on  July  12.  19*3.  v.hen  an  act  of  Ccaitress 
authorized  the  Freaident.  through  the  Secic- 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  up.n  the  re"nn.menda- 
ton  of  the  C  lia'niian  of  the  VV.  P.  B,,  to  .sell  at 
71  11  cents  an  ounce  for  war  u-cs  and  civilian 
needs  Trca.sury  stoclis  of  silver  not  required 
for  redemption  of  outstanding  silver  certili- 
cates,  and  to  Iciso  to  war  plants  monetized 
bullion  silver  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5 
yer.rs.     This  act  v.Hl  eripire  December  31.  Iji4. 

On  July  29.  1943,  tlie  W.  P.  B  revised  its 
regulations  covei-ing  the  distribution  of  silver 
and  stated  the  specific  uses  which  might  be 
made  of  Treastiry  silver,  fore.gn  silver,  and 
domestically  mined  silver.  Treasury  silver 
may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  eniune 
bearings,  brazing  al'oys.  boldeis,  and  ofucial 
military  in&ipnia;  foreign  silver  may  be  u^ed 
In  the  manufacture  ol  medicines  and  health 
supplies,  electrical  contacts,  and  other  mis- 
cellanecus  products,  and  domestically  mined 
silver  may  be  used— upon  the  basis  of  50  per- 
cent of  194,1  or  1942  consumption— in  the 
manufacture  cf  such  articles  as  silverware 
and  Jewelry. 

Table  1  shows  the  gross  amount  of  silver 
used  in  United  Scares  industries  in  the 
calendar  years  19'29  42.  the  amount  returned 
to  the  refineries  by  manufacturers  and  dealers 
In  the  form  of  new  scrap  and  old  material, 
and  the  net  consumption.  The  amount  of 
material  returned  had  increar,ed  markedly 
between  1930  and  1939  but  it  lessened  some- 
what during  1940  and  1941.  Substantial 
quantities  of  sliver  that  are  being  used  now 
will  not  be  recovered.     Moreover,  the  qvau- 


tity  of  old  material  turned  In  by  owners  may 
decline  somewhat  becaure  of  the  Increasing 
inability  of  civilians  to  obtain  new  table 
silverware  and  other  silver  products  to  re- 
place the  old.  If  prices  should  advance  ma- 
terially the  rettirn  of  old  material  might 
I    Increase. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  the  silver  consumed  by 
j    private  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1942 
I    is    estimated    to    have    gone    into    products 
j    cla.-sificd  by  the  W,  P.  B.  as  essential  to  the 
I    war    effort    and    thus    covered    by    priority 
I    ratings.     Consumption     by     the     silverware 
I    Industry,  formerly  the  largest  users  of  indus- 
j    trial  silver,  resched  a  high  level  In  1941  but 
i    declined   in   1942  becauc-e  of   the  scarcity  of 
I    Silver  and  the  increased  restrictions  govern- 
I    inc   the   use   of   foreign   siher.     Total   con- 
sumption in  1943  Is  expected  to  reach  abnor- 
mally hlEh  levels  while  production  will  show 
a  marked  decrease.     The  largest  Increase  in 
ure,  as  Ind  caied  by  trade  r  ports  and  esti- 
1    mates  of  the  W.  P.  B  .  are  In  b3aring8.  photo- 
I    graphic  goods,  brazing  alloys,  .solder,  electrical 
contacts,  and  dental  and  surgical  supplies. 

Table  1. — United  States  cons-umption  in  tn- 
da.^try     end      the     arts,     calendar     years 
I        1029-42 
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I   TaTiI  e  3. — United  States  consumption  of  sitvcr 
in  domestic  coin.^.  fiscal  years  1929-42 
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T.iELE  2 — Estimated  g-oss  consumption  of 
s'V-  -r.  by  selected  Industrie'^,  calendar  years 
1929,  1031.  and  1939-43 
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'  Impurt.s  of  I'B.se  and  refined  bullion  minus  similar 
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e\e<  X-  purt-iia.'-T-  must  have  Utn  m!.t.e  from  '•toek.»  u  iiri- 
in  I  lie  (1  ii'itrv 

"  hicluc:e:>  lll.fKX-.aXi  runre-  tn  lU-4  «1«1  ':,Ok»K'**> 
outicfs  in  1935  o(  riitionalizetl  siher  r C'luiied  al  U)  ci  ;.U 
I  IT  "uiKV  by  Kieeulive  prr.elairalioii  rf  Au-'.  v,  l'."4. 

•  Import  (hita  Urinnina  with  tie  lT«t  ijusrtfT  of  l;41 
are  i-oiit)<lemii;l  and  not  for  i  ubhtatioii. 

Sourre  lUilioiiiis  o!  tl.e  I  .  h  Bureau  o,  the  .Mi'H, 
I'lih  iai  =tiiti-licN  of  the  l".  i*^.  l)eti.irliiieit  t  f  ConinitTce. 
and  ;  re'>  n'lea.>es  of  the  V .  S.  Biiieiiu  of  .^'il'e... 

WAGES    IN    CASH    INCREASES    SILVER    COII4ACK 
ClECtaATION 

Demand  for  silver  for  coinage  purposes  fcus 
Increased  greatly  due  to  wpgea  b^.ng  pa  d 
largely  in  cash  rather  than  by  check  end  the 
Increased  payment  for  purcha.se3  with  ci-sh 
Instead  of  through  charge  accounts.  Of 
2.114.890.662  coins  of  all  kinds  produced  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  Jure  30.  1942,  ap- 
proximately one-fifth,  or  449336,162,  v.ere 
Bilvcr  coins.  Seventy-nine  million  ounces  ot 
silver  were  required  for  domestic  c  •'•"?  r"^- 
poses  In  1942  and  12,000,000  oimc-s  ci  sUv^ 


iiir  ^ii.iru  oiaies  taxpayers  wno,  oi  course.    |    vaiuaoie      pnotoserisitive 
are  paying  all  the  bills.    I:  took  a  United   |  properties. 


and      bactericidal        newly  mined  domestic  silver  at  71  11   cents 
I  per  ounce  and  was  an  important  buyer  oI 


«7>int     HiiriinT     iq4f)     nnrl     1941       Substant'al  and  Rirhani  J    I.iind.  W  Rr  Produrtion  Hoard,  In  f  car- 

What    during     iy4U    anci     laii      bUDBiant.^i  f,.,.,r,  ,  .,;^„,^,,pj,f„.f.fth«•Committ«»■o^  naiikinn 

quantities  of  silver  that  n.re  being  used  now  |    ^j^,,  ,  ,;fr^.,,^.  t   s.  Mnuic.  Teih  Coi;g..  1st  tjess..  Apr 

will  not  be  recovered.     Moreover,  the  qvan-  j   -js  aii.i  ^t,^  u4a. 


silver  colas.  Seventy-nine  million  ouaces  oi 
silver  were  required  for  dcmjstic  c  "••"'?  r"?,- 
poses  In  1942  and  12.000,000  ounc.s  oi  sJv^t 
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were  min"d  In  the  United  States  mints  for 
fore  gn  countries.  Roughly,  half  of  these 
torp.:;n  silver  coins  were  for  the  Netherlands 
Gcvernment  and  Australia.  The  silver  re- 
quire'! m  tlie  pnxluetion  of  coins  for  a  foreign 
Rovcrnmcnt  ordinarily  is  deporlted  by  the 
govcrntnent  with  t  le  United  States  Mint. 

I'l  D£C' mtrr  1042  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  anncuncid  that  silver  for  coinage 
(•.vhfther  minted  here  or  elsewhere)  would 
be  supplied  to  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and 
rertP'.n  otler  countries  en  a  let.d-lease  basis. 
On  July  2.  1943.  it  was  announced  by  the 
Oaice  of  Lend-Lea.se  Administration  that 
rh.pirent.s  of  silver  totaling  3  075.000  ounces 
hPd  b?c*n  suppled  Crer.t  B.itam  by  tie 
UnlteM  S'ates  This  is  To  b?  returned  to 
the  United  S'ates  on  an  cunce-for-ounce 
basis  nffrr  the  war  F-.:rther  shipments  of 
lenrt-le;'-se  silver  to  Great  Britain  and  other 
crunt-'.es    will    follow. 

l>ol.'ars,  half  dcllnrs.  quirters.  and  dimes 
pre  n^acie  cf  silver  0  900  Hne.  The  fine  sliver 
content  of  the  dollar  is  0  7734  ounce.  No 
dcIlT  coirs  are  now  being  minted  In 
March  1942  the  Trea.sury  stopped  mnking 
the  old  5-cent  piece  wnich  contained  25 
percent  nickel  and  "5  percent  copper  T^.e 
new  5-cent  p^ces  new  b-^ing  coined  conta.n 
35  percent  sliver.  56  percent  copper,  and  9 
percent  margnnes"  This  will  save  all  of 
the  n  eke!  '  ■•retrf'-ie  iired  In  tl-e  coins  (4n0 
tons  In  1941'.  and  19  percent  of  the  copper 
formerly  rcouired  for  their  mintage.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1942  the  new  5-cent  piece  con- 
sumed   mo'e    than    5  000  000   ounces 

Table  3  th.iws  United  S'ates  con'jumption 
of  stiver  In  dome.^tic  coins  In  the  years 
19?9  42 

T''ere  has  bc<"n  a  decided  decline  in  silver 
production  In  the  United  States  In  1912  and 
1911  due  partly  to  shor^st^e  of  manpower  and 
partly  to  t^-e  clorlng  of  gold  mines  which 
pr'ducrd  srme  silver 

Thus  far  in  1943  there  has  also  b  en  a  de- 
cline in  impcrts  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of 
transportation,  labor  d'fflcultles.  and  in- 
creased colna'/e  demand  in  those  foreign 
countries  which  export  f.llver  to  the  United 
States 

Total  requirements,  however,  are  expt^cted 
to  be  even  larger  than  in  1942.  In  the  calen- 
dar vear  1942  64.000.000  ounces  of  silver  were 
procluctd  in  the  United  States:  47  800.^00 
ounces  cf  this  di'mestlc  silver  and  14.- 
000  (XX)  ounces  of  foreign  silver  was  purchased 
by  'he  United  States  Treasury.  Actual  gross 
'ndtistria!  consumption  was  estimated  at 
121.000.000  ounces,  raa^t  of  which  was  ob- 
tained from  Imports,  or  stocks  held  bv  the 
Trtarury  and  these  acquired  by  the  Met  \!s 
Reserve  Company.  In  addition  to  Industrial 
consumption,  the  Oovernment  consumed  ap- 
proximately 91.000.000  ounces  in  the  manu- 
facture of  subsidiary  coins,  which  brings  the 
total  IndtKtrinl  and  coinace  consumption  In 
the  year  1942  to  about  212.000.000  ounces. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Industrial 
consumption  for  1943  (both  for  strategic  and 
nonessential  products)  will  he  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  million  ounces.  Including  about  30.000.- 
000  ounces  for  nonessential  purposes.  If 
coinage  requirements  should  be  the  same  as 
In  1942.  the  total  requirements  for  Industrial 
use  and  coinage  in  the  United  States  should 
be  somewhere  t)etween  two  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  million 
ounces.  In  addition  several  million  ounces 
of  Treasury  "free"  silver  will  be  shipped 
overseas  for  coinage  and  industrial  purposes. 
A  higher  price  for  foreign  silver  would 
serve  to  stimulate  production  In  the  silver- 
producing  countries  of  this  hemisphere, 
though  It  Is  Improbable  that  even  If  cur  im- 
ports of  silver  do  Increase  that  this  will  offset 
any  considerable  part  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween current  requirements  and  current 
s;rril:''s — other  than  Treasurv  silver — in  the 
Unlied  States.     And  there  Is  little  possibility 


of  increasing  our  domestic  production  for 
the  duration. 

The  black  production  outlook,  however,  is 
brightened  considerably  by  the  ex.stence  cf 
large  stocks  of  silver  in  t'  •>  hands  of  the 
Government.  On  July  15.  1943.  the  Trtasuiy 
had  1.251.000.000  ounces  oi  "free"  silver  all  t.f 
winch  has  been  earmarlc-d  for  essential  u^e, 
nonre^overable  or  recoverable.  Of  its  re- 
serves of  "free"  s.Iver,  the  Treasury  has  al- 
located lOCO.OOOCiOO  our.ces  to  the  Defeiue 
Plant  Corporation  for  recoverable  use  in  war 
industry,  700.000.000  ounces  of  vh.ch  are  al- 
ready in  u.<e.  The  balance  of  the  stocks  cf 
"free"  silver  are  available  for  other  ind'  strinl 
uses,  mintir.^;.  cr  I'.'an  to  other  g>'Vornment3 
under  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

The  future  holds  many  and  varied  op- 
portunities for  silver.  Silver  in  mc'ustr-.al 
uses  will  assume  a  position  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  post-war  period.  Tlicre  will 
probably  be  a  much  larger  demand  for  silver 
for  electrical  purposes  and  for  bearings  than 
even  before  the  war  Many  none.:seaiiul 
uses  which  were  beginning  before  the  war 
will  be  resumed,  and  tli?  silverware  industry 
will  have  accumulated  a  considerable  backlcg 
of  orders  which  will  require  substantially 
larger  supplies  of  silver  than  the  pre-wi.r 
average  of  about  30.000.000  ounces  annually. 

Fiom  the  foregoing  frets  it  is  obvious  that 
the  industrial  ciemand  for  silver  during  tl-,e 
pa.st  few  years  has  materiaiiy  ch.ir.ged  the 
course  of  the  white  metal,  but  us  fu.ictioi.s 
in  the  monetary  systems  of  the  post-war 
world  will  not  lose  importance  as  a  result  of 
this   new  role. 


Don*t  Tear  Old  Glory  Down! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROCKS 

OF   ILLIN;  IS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

W'-dncsdau.  December  8  ilcaiaJatiic  day 
of  Tuesday.  December  7» .  194" 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  in.serud  in 
the  Record  an  address  by  Col.  Robeit  R. 
McCormick.  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicapo  Tribune,  delivered  at  the 
launchins:  of  a  patrol  craft  for  the  United 
State.s  Navy  by  the  Pullman-Slanciard 
Car  Manufacturing  Co.  at  Lake  Cclumei, 
II!..  November  14,  1943. 

Colonel  McCormick  has  di-tmeui.sh  d 
himself  as  a  proven  fic;hter,  both  in  war 
and  peace,  for  America,  her  people,  and 
her  interests. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlic  addre.ss 
we.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tne  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  was  in  1775  that  Patrirk  Henry  said: 

"The  distinctions  between  Virginians, 
Pennsvivanians.  New  Yorkes.  and  New  Erg- 
landers  are  no  more.  I  ^ni  not  a  Virginian, 
but  an  American." 

And  later  in  the  same  year: 

"Is  life  so  dear  cr  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  cf  ch:iins  and  slavery.' 
Forbid  it.  Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me.  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  deiuh  ' 

Liberty  came  to  most  Americans,  but  death 
came  to  many.  Among  the  lirst  was  Nathan 
Hale.  who.  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his 
back  and  the  noose  around  his  neck,  said: 
"My  only  regret  is  that  I  ha\e  but  one  life  to 
give  for  my  country," 


Of  ethers  who  dl  d.  Paul  Jones  wrote: 

"No  one  was  new  left  aboard  the  Richura 
but  our  df  ad.  To  them  I  gave  the  good  old 
ship  for  their  CoiTin.  and  in  her  they  found 
a  su'oUme  sipinc-hrc.  She  relltd  heavily  in 
the  long  swell,  her  pun  deck  rvv-ash  to  tho 
port  sills,  settled  slowly  by  the  head,  and  sank 
peacefully. 

•'The  ensign,  shot  away  In  action  •  •  • 
had  been  ptit  in  place  after  fjrinr^  ceased,  and 
cur  torn  and  tattered  Hag  was  left  flying  when 
we  abandoned  her. 

"As  si:e  piunyed  head  down  at  the  lest,  the 
very  last  vesti'.;e  of  the  Co.*;  Hcmme  Richard 
was  the  dellant  waving  of  her  unconqueied 
and  unstilcken  flag.  I  berjU-^athed  to  my 
Immortal  dead  the  flag  they  had  so  desper- 
ately defended  fcr  thcr  winding  sheet  " 

That  ensign  W'as  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Seme  year.?  d?o.  wlien  it  was  planned  to 
WTCck  the  frigate  Cunstitution.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  wrote  the  following  poem: 

'Ay.  tear  her  t.attered  ensign  down! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky: 
Beneath  it  rung  ih^  battle  shout 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar: 
The  meteor  oi  the  ocean  air 

Sh.ill  sween  tlie  clouds  no  more! 
Her  de:k.  once  red  v.ith  heroes'  blood. 

V/here  knelt  the  va:iquished  foe. 
\Vh?n  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood 

And  v;avc?  \  ere  wh  te  below, 
N-)  mere  shall  feci  the  victor's  tread, 

Or  know  the  conqu'^red  knee: 
The  harpies  of  the  sh'tre  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  o£  the  .sea! 

Oh.  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave! 
Her  thunders  shook  the  m.iiihty  deep. 

And  there  should  be  her  gra\c: 
Nail  to  the  ma;t  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threndbare  sail, 
A'ld  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms. 

The  lightning  and  the  gale!" 

The  flag  is  holy.  It  has  been  hallowed  by 
the  thousands  of  men  who  gave  their  lives 
for  it  Therefore  men  who  demand  that  It 
be  torn  down  fmm  every  ship  in  the  Navv 
and  ta'-:en  auav  from  every  resiment  in  the 
Army  are  not  only  treasonable  hut  blasphe- 
mous. 

On  July  4.  "776.  Jefferson  took  up  his  pen 
to  write: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  th^y 
are  endowed,  by  their  Creator,  with  certain 
unalienable  right.s,  tliat  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  ar.d  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  frcin  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

He  concluded : 

"We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  General  Con- 
gress as.sembled.  aijpcahng  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  tlie  world  fcr  the  rectitude  of  cur 
intentions,  do  m  the  name,  and  bv  authority 
of  the  good  people  of  thee  Colonies,  solemnly 
publish  and  dec'r».re.  that  these  United  Col- 
onies are.  and  of  ri:<ht  ru-ht  to  be.  free  and 
Independent  States.  ' 

It  took  7  years  cf  bloody  war  to  establish 
that  freedom,  after  wh:ch  the  States  fomied 
the  Confederation  and  then  the  Consitu- 
tion.  as  it  said,  "in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,  establish  ju-rice.  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  fcr  the  common  defense, 
prcmo-e  the  general  weiiarc  a:id  sectire  the 
ble.sFlngs  cf  liberty." 

After  the  Censtituticn  h.ad  been  adopted 
In  the  Convention  a  friend  asked  Franklin 
as  he  was  leaving  the  hall: 

"Wh-.t  kind  of  a  government  have  you 
set  up?" 

"A  republic,"  the  great  statesman  replied, 
"a  republic  if  you  can  keep  it." 
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This  Government  la  still  "A  republic  If 
you  can  keep  it." 

Later  10  amendments,  known  as  the  Btll 
of  Rights,  were  added,  upon  the  insistence 
cf  the  republicans  and  over  the  objections 
of  the  monarchists.  These  amendments,  en- 
forceable by  the  courts,  make  us  the  only 
free  people  in  the  world  today. 

The  first  amendment  says: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

It  Is  by  virtue  of  this  article  that  we  are 
here  and  I  am  speaking  to  yoti.  But  for 
that,  this  peaceful  meeting  would  be  forcibly 
broken  up  and  I  would  be  imprisoned  •  •  • 
Imprisoned  for  speaking  up  for  the  freedom 
of  my  country  and  its  people. 

Many  statesmen  have  defined  and  described 
our  Government.  Daniel  Webster  once  de- 
clared: "Liberty  and  union,  one  and  insepa- 
rable, now  and  forever." 

At  Gettysburg.  In  the  midst  of  our  great 
Civil  War.  It  was  Lincoln  who  said: 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fore- 
fathers brought  forth  on  this  continent  a 
new  nation,  conceived  In  liberty." 

Gladstone,  no  friend  of  the  United  States, 
wrote: 

"I  have  always  regarded  that  Constitution 
as  the  most  remarkable  work  known  to  m.e 
In  modem  times  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  human  Intellect." 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  try  to  deny  that  our 
Institutions  are  all  self-made  and  that  they 
constitute  a  Republic. 

Under  the  free  doctrines  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  American  people  spread  across  the 
continent  and  offered  hospitality  to  the  op- 
pressed of  all  nations  and  races  who  fled 
from  domestic  tyranny  to  enjoy  our  freedom 

Our  Republic  became  a  challenge  to  all 
governments.  In  consequence,  certain  of  its 
institutions,  but  only  some,  have  been  copied 
abroad  by  European  kingdoms.  These  are 
now  called  democracies,  but  hereditary  mon- 
archies with  titled  aristocracies,  are  a  long 
road  from  our  free  Republic  with  a  Bill  of 
Rights  enforceable  in  the  courts.  Anyone 
who  calls  the  United  State*  a  democracy 
shamefully  traduces  cur  Republic. 

We  read  In  Hazen's  "Europe  Since  1815" 
that  when  Norway  won  her  Independence  In 

1905: 

"There  was  a  strong  feeling  In  favor  of  a 
republic,  but  It  seemed  clear  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  king  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  would  avoid 
all   possibilities  of  foreign  Intervention." 

At  this  time.  King  Edward  the  Seventh, 
the  ablest  of  modern  kings,  said: 

"A  republic  would  be  very  unfortu- 
nate.    •     •     •" 

Whatever  one  finds  of  democracy  anywhere 
in  the  world  has  balled  from  this  country. 

Beware  of  this  word  "democracy"  used 
subtly  to  water  down  the  sturdy  word  "re- 
publicanism.*' Especially  beware  of  the  users 
of  the  word.  They  are  plotting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Republic. 

I  am  speaking  here  today  because  this  ship 
is  to  fly  the  American  flag  and  go  to  the 
succor  of  our  hard-pressed  forces.  I  wotild 
not  speak  at  the  launching  of  a  ship  to  be 
given  away. 

I  am  one  of  those  sharing  the  Nations 
generous  indignation  at  the  Information 
brought  back  by  the  five  Senators  who  have 
been  investigating  conditions  around  the 
world.  They  have  reported  that  our  resources 
and  the  products  of  ovir  labor  are  being  dis- 
tributed with  utter  profligacy  to  any  foreign 
nation  which  will  take  them  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  to  pay  nothing  to  us  in 
return;  that  ships  and  airplanes  have  been 
going  freely  to  other  countries  while  our  forces 


in  the  Pacific,  short  of  airplanes,  short  of 
ships,  short  of  everything,  have  been  fighting 
a  heroic  and  desperate  campaign,  quite  neg- 
lected by  their  own  Government. 

It  Is  time  to  speak  up  for  America  and 
Americanism.  It  Is  time  to  insist  that  all  of 
our  war  production  be  sent  to  rescue  Mac- 
Arthur's  needy  forces  battling  overwhelming 
odds. 

During  the  years  of  our  national  youth,  of 
our  comparative  weakness,  the  hatred  of  the 
monarchies  welded  the  patriotism  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Republic.  It  was  only  after 
we  developed  our  great  strength  that  con- 
spiracies were  formed  to  break  down  our  na- 
tional feeling  and  pass  us  under  various  for- 
eign yokes. 

Now  we  know  that  for  40  years,  American 
citizens  have  been  hired  and  educated  abroad 
to  become  alien  agents  among  us. 

Even  In  our  own  dty.  the  center  of  Amer- 
ican patriotism,  a  college  Is  conducted  to 
teach  sedition  and  treason. 

I  have  no  sympathy  and  little  patience  with 
people  who  blame  all  the  evils  of  the  world 
on  my  country.  If  they  are  foreigners,  they 
are  objectionable,  but  their  attitude  may  be 
natural.  If  they  are  American  citizens,  their 
conduct  Is  unnatural.  There  is  much  prece- 
dent for  them  to  copy.  Millions  of  men  bom 
abroad  but  preferring  this  country  have  be- 
come naturalized  citizens.  Therefore  let 
these  born  Americans  who  prefer  other  coun- 
tries become  naturalized  aliens.  It  is  not  to 
be  countenanced  that  they  remain  here 
and  use  their  citizenship  to  betray  your 
country  and  mine. 

As  a  humble  disciple  of  George  Washing- 
ton, I  believe  with  him  that: 

"A  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation 
for  another  produces  a  variety  of  evils — sym- 
pathy for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating  the 
illusion  of  an  Imaginary  common  interest  In 
cases  where  no  real  common  Interest 
exists     •     •     •." 

So  let  Mr.  Wendell  Willkie  speak  for  the 
Chinese,  Mr.  Earl  Browder  and  Mr.  Harold 
Icltes  sp>eak  for  the  Russians,  Mr.  Clarence 
Strelt  and  Mr.  John  Davis  speak  for  the 
British. 

I  will  speak  for  the  Americans  and  only  for 
the  Americans.  The  foulest  tongues  and 
vilest  pens  will  not  deter  me. 

The  American  people,  long  subject  to  a 
subtle  and  most  insidious  and  violent  cam- 
paign of  vilification  and  intimidation,  are 
seeing  th^j  light  more  and  more  clearly.  Soon 
the  conspirators  who  have  been  denouncing 
patriots  will  be  themselves  denoimced  and 
cast  cut. 

The  plans  to  change  our  form  of  govern- 
ment will  fall  to  the  ground;  the  plan  to  make 
us  a  subsidiary  state  will  fall,  in  spite  of 
conspiracy  and  treachery,  for  in  the  words 
of  the  immortal  Lincoln: 

"We  here  highly  resolve  that  this  Nation 
under  Ood  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom •  •  •  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 


Crisis  on  Uie  Home  Front 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF    KSNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  8  (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  December  7),  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcors  an  address 
delivered  last  evening  over  a  Nation-wide 
broadcasting  system  by  Hon.  James  F. 
BjTnes.  Director  ol  the  Office  ol  War 
Mobilization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rmcoko, 

as  follows: 

Because  we  now  know  that  we  am  win 
this  war.  too  many  of  us  are  acting  as  if  the 
war  is  already  won.  It  is  not.  The  meet 
critical  and  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war 
are  ahead  of  us. 

Our  boys  at  the  front  are  not  flc^^^i^  **  ^ 
the  war  were  already  won.  They  knov  that 
much  fighting  and  dying  must  oome  before 
victory  brings  peace  Thejr  an  flghtlog 
harder  than  ever. 

We  on  the  home  front  must  alao  fight 
harder  than  ever  to  win  the  war  and  stop  the 
dying— to  win  the  peace  and  make  it  lasting. 
We  have  oome  a  long  way  since  Psazl  Har- 
bor. Instead  of  an  army  of  1,6S5.000  today 
we  have  an  army  of  7380.000.  The  army  is 
better  equipped  and  better  trained  than  any 
army  in  history.  Our  progress  in  producUon 
is  as  encouraging  to  us  as  it  is  discouraging 
to  our  enemies.  We  produced  last  month 
almost  as  many  airplanes  as  we  had  in  otir 
Army  Air  Forces  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
Instead  cf  330  fighting  ships  our  Navy  can 
now  boast  of  040  fighting  ships.  Instead  of 
4812  airplanes  the  Navy  now  has  approxi- 
'   mately  25.000  aircraft. 

We  began  our  production  program  Jime  1. 
!  1940.  On  this  anniversary  of  Japanese 
;  treachery  at  Pearl  Harbor  I  am  happy  to 
I  announce,  for  the  benefit  of  Hlrohlto  and 
[  Hitler,  that  our  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
I  sardth  airplane  came  off  the  assembly  line 
I    today. 

Now.   2   years   after  Pearl   Harbor,  we   are 
'    approaching  full  mobilization  for  war.    We 
j    are  devoting  more  than  50  percent  of  our 
j    national  Income  to  war. 
j       The  results  of  full  mobilization  have  been 
1    tremendous.    But  we  cannot  afford  to  rest 
1    on    our    oars.    Full    mobilization    does    not 
I    neccsj-arily  mean  that  we  are  producing  as 
;   much  as  we  can  or  exactly  the  things  we  need 
most.    The  requirements  of  our  war  strategy 
j    are  constantly  changing 
I       Program  review  boards  have  been  set  up 
j    by  the  War  and  Navy  DepartmenU  to  func- 
tion under  the  General  Staff  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  OfDce  of  War  Mobiliza- 
!    tion.     Through  these  continuing  reviews  we 
already  have  been  able  to  eliminate  or  re- 
duce certain  war  programs  in  the  staggering 
amount  of  » 18,000.000,000.     But  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  savings  achieved  will 
be  offset  by  the  enlargement  of  other  war 
programs  which  are  essential  to  victory  and 
which  we  were  not  before  in  a  position  to 
undertake. 

This  Is  no  time  for  us  to  take  our  eye  off 
the  target. 

We  are  streamlining  our  programs  not  to 
reduce  our  over-all  effort  but  to  Increase  It 
and  make  it  more  effective.  If  we  abate 
for  a  week  or  day  our  production  effort.  If 
we  take  time  out  for  pleasure  or  strike,  we 
win  weaken  our  fighting  strength  and  expoee 
our  boys  to  injury  and  death  when  they  most 
need  our  help. 

We  are  taking  steps  to  guard  our  economy 
from  the  shock  of  sudden  changes  oocastcmed 
by  revisions  in  our  war  strategy.  We  are 
also  working  upon  the  problem  of  the  prompt 
termination  of  war  contracts  so  that  when 
the  war  comes  to  an  end  Industry  may  be 
promptly  converted  from  war  to  supply  our 
peacetime  needs  In  order  to  avoid  unemploy- 
ment and  the  collapse  of  markets  for  the 
products  of  our  farms  and  factories. 

A  unit  has  been  wtabUshed  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  in  the  Offloe  of  War 
MobUlmtion  for  the  development  of  tmlfked 
policies  and  programs  to  be  pursued  by  the 
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var'OUB  agencies  In  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems. Mr.  B.  M.  Baiucb  Is  In  charge  of  the 
unit  and  has  assisting  him  Mr.  John  Hau- 
cock 

A  Contract  Termination  Board,  composed 
of  rtftiesi-nta' ii.es  cf  the  various  operating 
HKenc.es.  has  been  established.  That  Board 
Is  at  wc:l-c  devi'lcpmg  uniform  and  expedl- 
ticu--  pr-ceduK-b  for  the  termination  of  war 
cxjirract/i  The  propoeala  of  the  Beard 
will  be  subm'T'd  to  Mr.  Baruch  and  me 
within  a  wpek  and  shortly  thereafter  will 
be  hn.»lly  dcte  mined  and  announced. 

£;!'iai<^  ar-'  lie-  wise  bein™  made  cf  ti'.e  best 
nif-iLcds  of  hanaling  and  disposing  ol  surplus 
properties  Wc  must  see  that  at  tho  earliest 
moment  the  sword  la  turned  Into  a  plow- 
share. We  must  see  that  the  conU^iCtor  Is 
promptly  paid;  tnat  the  war  machinery  cf  the 
Govt'rnrntut  io  promptly  removed  and  ti:e  fuc- 
tones  nturnrd  to  the  making  of  thc£-.>  things 
our  pexpie  nttd  and  which  have  ninde  our 
standard  of  living  the  envy  of  the  world. 

But  1  hculd  l)e  less  than  frank  if  1  did  not 
ixpress  the  (.pinion  that  we  arc  now  facing  a 
crisis  rn  the  heme  front  which  may  deprive 
us  of  the  very  things  for  which  we  are  tighl- 
ing  — a  i'.abie,  peaceful,  prosperous  world 
There  Is  little  chance  of  such  a  v.orM  unless. 
after  t!ils  war.  we  can  have  a  stable,  peace- 
ful, and  pr.  spercus  America.  The  prospect  of 
a  sable,  jv^.  ceful,  and  prosperous  America  is 
lar  from  L.'i/ht  simply  because  the  Ameri- 
can pecple  .ipparcntly  do  not  realize  the  su- 
prtnif  imporiance  of  holding  the  line  against 
infl.tuon. 

I  do  not  w.mt  to  paint  the  picture  blacker 
than  It  is.  On  the  contrary.  I  think  that  the 
American  people  sometimes  tend  to  disparage 
hew  much  has  really  been  accomplisiied  on 
the  home  front.  Our  focd  production  had 
been  greater  than  the  most  optimistic  would 
have  predictiHl  2  years  ago.  Our  living  costs 
and  production  costs  have  been  kept  In  line 
much  bolter  than  most  economists  would 
have  dared  to  predict  2  years  ago.  Our  war 
production  has  attained  a  speed  and  volume 
that  caused  Premier  Stalin  In  a  toast  at  a 
Teheran  dinner  to  say  "without  American 
production  the  United  Nations  could  never 
have  won  the  war  "  It  was  a  toast  to  Ameri- 
can industry  and  American  workers  in  factory 
and  en  farm 

We  can  be  proud  of  having  held  the  line  as 
well  aa  we  have  In  face  of  the  enormous  In- 
crease In  Government  expenditures  and  the 
enormous  Increase  In  the  purchasing  power  of 
our  people — far  In  excess  of  the  available 
gocds  and  services  for  consumers'  use. 

We  as  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation  must 
save.  Our  war  expenditures  are  now  run- 
ning at  a  rate  In  excess  ol  $90,000,000,000  a 
year.  Our  national  debt  is  Increasing  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  fifty  billion  a  year.  There  Is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that 
the  cut-backs  in  our  production  program  or 
any  othsr  possible  economies  will  relieve  the 
urgent  need  for  greater  savings  and  greater 
taxes  In  the  near  future. 

We  obviously  have  failed  to  adopt  a  tax 
program  adequate  for  our  war  needs.  But 
despite  the  failure  to  Impose  adequate  taxes, 
we  have  done  a  much  better  Job  than  we  did 
during  the  last  war  In  keeping  costs  down 
and  in  conserving  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people  for  their  post-war  needs.  Al- 
though the  Income  of  our  people  as  a  whole 
has  doubled  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1939.  the  cost  of  living  has  Increased  only  26 
percent. 

When  prices  reached  their  peak  following 
the  last  war.  the  general  price  level  was 
double  what  it  was  In  1914.  and  the  value  of 
the  dollar — the  value  of  the  people's  sav- 
ings— was  half  of  wh»t  It  was  In  1914.  When 
prices  collapsed  In  1920  they  dropped  45  per- 
cent bringing  with  them  widespread  unem- 
ployment, foreclosures,  and  bankruptcy. 

IX  we  now  abandon  our  efforts  to  hold  the 
line,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  wt 


would  fare  better  than  wc  did  after  the  l.ist 
war. 

It  would  therefore  be  tragic  if  after  having 
held  the  line  as  well  as  \vu  ha\e.  we  sliould 
let  it  go  as  we  start  en  what  we  hope  is  tlio 
final  lap  of  the  war.  Tr.igiC.  because  in- 
creased wages  and  incre;iscd  prices  will  moan 
a  price  structure  eo  h:gh  that  at  the  end  of 
the  w:.r  we  will  not  be  able  to  sell  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  When  we  c-nnot  sell  our 
gocds  it  will  mean  unemployment.  Irugic, 
because  at  a  time  v.-'.^.en  we  should  be  usinu 
the  po'.NC-r  of  a  great  and  [ n.sperous  N.itMn  to 
insure  permanent  peace,  we  will  be  forced  to 
devote  our  energies  to  establishing  relief 
projects  to  provide  tempcrary  Jobs  for  return- 
ing soldiers. 

A  year  a^o  las*  Oct  ;ber  the  Concress  au- 
thorized The  President  t^  sta'^iK/e  wii^cs  and 
j^riCiS  en  il^.e  ha.-is  of  tlie  level.-i  prevailing  on 
September  13.  l'^42.  and  authorized  the  use 
of  subsidies  when  nccs.sary  to  obtain  needed 
prrductlon  v.-ithrut  increasing  the  cost  of 
living.  Of  course,  the  administration  cf  that 
law  was  not  easy  but  the  cost  of  living  has 
men  only  nppro.xltnately  5  percent  during  a 
year  of  drastic  rr:\dju.=.tnients. 

Hclding  the  line  m.iy  liave  cuii.sed  seme 
harcl.-hips  here  and  there.  But.  by  and  large, 
there  has  actually  been  le.ss  eco::omlc  hard- 
ship on  the  home  front  during  the  war  than 
th^re  was  before  the  war 

Since  Decem'oer  7.  1941.  the  .American  pto- 
ple  have  paid  off  44.000,000  ;JCO  of  debts. 
They  hold  «20  000. COO  COO  o:'  Government 
bonds  above  what  they  held  December  7, 
1941.  They  have  accun;uUited  in  reserves  for 
social-security  pensions  and  In  reserves  for 
insuiance  $10,000,000,000  Yet  today  they 
have  in  bank  deposits  and  currercy  $18000,- 
COO.CCO  more  than  on  Pearl  Harbor  day 

There  is  no  evidence  of  hunger  or  of  great 
privation  among  otir  people  The  line;;,  of 
people  you  see  in  the  streets  '  f  rur  c:t:es  are 
not  bread  lines.  They  are  people  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  spend  tlieir  money  at  the 
movies  or  restaurants 

Having  done  as  well  as  we  have,  are  we  now 
going  to  throw  aside  the  safeguards  which 
have  protected  all  of  us,  just  to  get  a  tem- 
porary, illusory  advantage  for  the  social,  po- 
litical, or  economic  group  to  which  we  ce- 
long ' 

If  we  do  not  hold  the  line  now.  I  confess 
I  do  not  know  how  or  where  we  are  gomt;  to 
hold  back  the  floodgates  of  inflation.  There 
are  no  prepared  positions  to  which  we  can 
retreat.  Some  talk  of  controlled  Inflation. 
Such  talk  is  Just  as  criminally  reckless  as  a 
proposal  for  a  controlled  flood  or  a  controlled 
forest  fire  or  a  controlled  epidemic  of  small- 
pox 

The  primary  Is.'sue  before  the  American 
people  today  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
keep  down  the  cost  of  living. 

Most  items  In  the  cost  of  living  have  been 
held  In  check.  Rents,  bus  and  streetcar 
fares,  house  furnishings,  and  clothing  have 
t>een  held  fairly  well.  But  I  know  thaf  when 
a  man  talks  about  the  cost  of  living,  he  does 
not  think  of  these  things.  He  thinks  cf  food. 
and  generally  he  talks  about  the  price  of 
oranges.  He  thinks  only  cf  the  cost  cf  focd 
as  the  cost  cf  living  becau-^e  he  pays  rent 
and  other  bills  once  a  month  and  lie  buys 
food  every  day. 

It  is  true  that  since  our  entrance  Into  the 
war  in  December  1941.  food  has  gone  up  22 
percent.  The  increase  is  a  great  hardship  to 
people  with  fixed  incomes,  to  the  preacher 
and  the  teacher,  the  policeman  and  the  fire- 
man, the  white-collar  worker,  the  dependents 
of  men  in  the  services,  the  veterans,  the  taxi 
drivers,  and  others  in  services  whose  rates 
are  fixed  by  regulations  of  local  governments. 
If  the  Congress  kills  subsidies  and  raises 
the  price  of  bread  and  butter,  meat  and 
milk,  sugar,  and  other  staples,  these  people 
will  stifler  greater  hardship.  It  will  re>u:t 
In  demands  from  organized  workers  for  in- 
creased wages  for  workers  in  shipyards,  mu- 


nlti'ins  plants  and  in  other  industries.  If 
the  War  Labor  Board  grants  the  increases  it 
Will  help  the  workers  in  those  industries  but 
will  be  of  no  help  to  the  unorganized  millions 
whct,e  incomes  cai.not  be  raised  by  that 
Bcaid      Their  pl:;;ht  will  be  wcrcc. 

The  Coinmodily  Credit  Corporation  bill  as 
ni.;w  written  is  in  elTect  a  bill  to  increase 
the  cost  of  living.  If  it  becomes  law.  it  will 
Immediately  inciease  food  prices  7  percent 
and  the  cost  ct  livlr.g  more  than  3  percent 
But  those  increases  would  be  only  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  President  has  stated,  and  the  War  La- 
bor Board  has  issued  solemn  v.arnings  that 
it  will  be  Impossible  to  held  the  Little  Sled 
formula  and  to  deny  gencrr.l  v.a^e  increases 
if  the  cost  of  living  is  not  held  down  at  Ua^t 
to  the  piesent  level.  If  the  general  wage 
increases  in  excess  of  th,e  Little  Ste.l  Ictniuia 
are  allowed,  retail  food  prices  will  rise  still 
higher,  clothing  prices  and  furnirtire  prices 
will  rise  silll  further.  The  Government  will 
have  to  pay  more  on  its  war  contracts,  and 
billions  will  be  .".dded  to  the  co.  ts  of  running 
the  war  and  to  the  Goverr.menfs  v.ar  debts. 

The  cost  of  the  ad'umistraiiun  s  limited 
prostram  ol  subsidies  viil  be  siuhII  ir.dceci 
compared  to  that  increase  in  the  Covcm- 
menl'a  war  debt.  That  increased  debt  will 
be  an  a;!dilional  buiden  for  cur  sckijc's  to 
bear  in  the  years  to  come.  To  kill  subsidies 
will  be  a  hard.'hip  to  their  families  now  A 
thort  lime  ago  C'ln^rp  s  vctcd  a  imall  in- 
crease in  the  allowances  for  the  dependents 
of  men  in  the  anned  se.  vices.  Kill  subsidies 
Increase  the  co^t  cf  living,  and  wc  will  takf 
that  increase  away  from  them. 

Killing  subsidies  will  hurt  everybody.  It 
will  ultim:!te!y  n-.-^reasc  the  rr.st  ol  every- 
thing we  buy  When  we  cash  cur  Victory 
bonas  we  will  rind  that  the  dollars  wc  get  will 
buy  only  a  part  of  what  they  would  have 
boujht  at  the  time  of  our  inve.-tment  We 
will  tlnri  tliat  the  amount  of  our  insurance 
policies  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  protect  our 
fam'i'ies. 

Killing  subsidies  will  hurt  the  larmer.  For 
years  the  farmers  have  been  paid  subsidies 
of  various  kinds.  It  was  es.'^ential  in  order 
to  preserve  American  agriculture.  It  i5  es- 
sential today  to  provide  support  prices  m 
order  to  insure  production.  But  farmers  will 
realise  that  the  legislator  who  is  persuaded 
today  that  the  subsidy  for  meat  and  bread  is 
unwi.se  may  be  persuaded  tomorrow  that  the 
subsidy  or  supi>'rt  price  for  potatoes  and 
peanuts  is  unwise. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President. 
Consress  in  1942  wrote  into  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Law  a  prcivisicn  that  farmers  shalj  re- 
ceive a  guaranteed  price  of  not  less  than  90 
percent  of  parity  for  staple  crops  ler  2  years 
from  the  first  day  of  January  following  the 
declaration  of  the  termination  of  hostilities. 
It  provided  enc(jura?ement  to  farmers  to  take 
the  nsks  of  increased  production.  It  was 
supported  by  representatives  cf  labor  as  well 
as  of  farmers 

To  make  that  provision  elective  will  re- 
quire appropriations  by  a  future  Congress. 
If  the  present  Congress  now  refuses  to  make 
the  appropriations  required  to  m.ake  the  sta- 
bilization pr.?eram  ellective,  a  future  Congress 
may  hesitate  to  make  the  appropriations  nec- 
essary to  support  farm  prices  as  a  part  of  that 
program.    That  must  not  happen. 

Farm  leaders  who  spend  their  time  criticiz- 
ing labor  and  labor  leaders  who  spend  their 
time  criticizine;  farmers  are  not  helping  either 
farmer  or  laborer  and  in  time  of  war  certainly 
not  helping  the  United  States. 

There  are  snme  who  say:  "I  favor  the  Ccm- 
m.  dity  Credit  Corporation  bill  to  do  away 
With  subsidies.  But  I  am  only  against  sub- 
sidies. I  do  not  favor  raising  O.  P.  A  ceilings. 
They  are  already  high  enough.  I  am  not  for 
wage  increases,    Wa^es  are  already  too  high." 

If  those  who  support  legislation  against 
subsidies  do  not  want  prices  to  go  up  and 
wages  to  go  up.  they  should  provide  sptcfl- 
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caUy  In  th«  law  that  the  remoral  of  a  sub- 
sidy shall  not  be  ground  for  raising  O.  P.  A. 
celling  prices. 

They  should  provide  that  further  Increases 
In  the  cost  of  Itring  shall  not  be  reoof^ilzMl 
by  the  War  Labor  Board  as  ground  (or  a{>- 
proving  wage  Increases. 

Tliey  would  then  take  the  responsibility 
for  depriving  the  farmer  and  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  retailer  of  a  fair  return.  They 
would  take  the  responsibility  for  denying  the 
wage  earners  increases  to  compensate  them 
lor  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

We  must  make  up  cur  minds  whether  w« 
want  to  hold  the  line  or  break  the  line. 

Lack  of  firm  support  for  the  stabiliBation 
program  and  for  the  effcrts  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Stabilisation,  the  OfQce  cf  Price  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  War  Labor  Board  to 
hold  the  cost  of  living  and  wage  costs  as 
nearly  as  feasible  at  the  levels  prevailing  on 
October  2.  1942.  has  caused  acme  labor  groups 
to  determine  to  abolish  the  Little  Steel  for- 
mula. They  say  that  the  Congress  is  not 
supporting  O.  P.  A.'s  effort  to  hold  down 
the  cost  of  living  and  that  they  must  con- 
sequently be  allowed  to  secure  wage  Increases 
In  excess  of  the  Little  Steel  formula.  That 
seems  to  be  the  position  of  the  steel  workers 
who  ask  an  Increase  of  17  cents  an  hour. 
They  do  not  threaten  to  strike.  But  there  are 
others  who  do  threaten  that  they  will  strike 
unless  requests  before  the  War  Labor  Board 
for  Increases  above  the  Steel  formula  are 
granted. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  say  that 
wage  Increases  should  be  granted  because  the 
administration  has  already  yielded  to  the 
coal  miners.  The  Increases  to  the  coal  miners 
were  not  general  wage  increases  in  excess  cf 
the  LlH'.e  Steel  formula.  They  were  increases 
pranted  for  additicnal  hours  to  be  worked  by 
the  miners  except  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
travel  time  was  more  than  the  average  travel 
time.  Those  having  more  than  the  average 
travel  time  "vere  given  more  on  the  ground 
that  the  previous  method  of  computing  their 
pay  unfairly  discriminated  against  them.  At 
the  request  of  the  War  Labor  Board  the  Pres- 
ident has  appointed  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  what  is  the  actual  travel 
time  in  the  mines  so  that  the  contracts  with 
the  miners  may  be  related  to  the  actual  travel 
time. 

It  is  said  that  Secretary  Ickes  gave  the 
miners  a  general  wage  increase.  It  is  even 
said  that  he  did  so  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Secretary  says  that  the  agreement 
was  not  known  to  anyone  other  than  the 
conferees  until  after  It  was  agreed  to.  The 
agreement  did  not  provide  for  a  general  wage 
increase.  It  provided  for  en  additional  15 
minutes  of  work  and  an  increase  of  37 1~,  cents 
for  that  addiCtonal  work.  That  was  the  rate 
for  overtime  work. 

The  decision  made  by  the  War  Later  Board 
In  the  coal  miners'  case  was  confessedly  a 
very  close  one.  The  Board  was  reluctant  to 
sanction  the  agreement  because  of  the  faHure 
of  the  men  to  rettu-n  to  work  beiore  it  wns 
made.  The  Board  has  stated  that  In  the  fu- 
ture it  will  not  approve  any  agreement  made 
under  the  threat  of  a  strike. 

But  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  coal 
case  Is  net  that  we  should  hold  the  line  less 
firmly  but  more  firmly.  It  Illustrates  the  dan- 
ger of  trying  to  find  ways  out  of  hard  cases. 

There  is  pending  In  the  Congress  a  bill  to 
Increase  the  price  of  milk.  There  are  al«o 
several  bills  to  increase  the  price  of  oil. 

The  operating  railroad  workers  feel  ag- 
grieved. A  panel  awarded  to  them  an  In- 
crease of  4  cents  an  hour — on  the  ground  that 
It  was  all  they  were  entitled  to  under  the 
Little  Steel  formula.  This  award  was  ap- 
proved by  the  BtablllEatlon  Director.  They 
sey  others  have  fared  better  than  they  have. 
It  is  always  easy  to  point  to  those  who  have 
fared  better  than  we  have.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  dwell  on  the  plight  of  those  who  have  not 


fared  ao  w^.  Tbey  threaten  to  strike  un- 
less the  executlTe  branch  of  the  Ooremincnt 
approves  a  greater  IncreaM  for  them  tbma 

has  been  awarded. 

The  nonoper«Uiig  railroad  emplOTMa  also 
feel   aggrieved.     A   panel   reoommended   for 

them  an  increase  of  8  cents  per  boor,  but  the 
recommendation,  although  later  accepted  by 
the  railroads,  was  set  aside  by  the  Si^bilii^- 
tion  Director  on  the  ground  they  had  al- 
ready received  what  they  were  entitled  to  un- 
der the  Little  Steel  formula.  The  Stabiliza- 
tion Director  indicated,  however,  that  he 
would  allow  Increases  to  remove  substandard 
wnge  conditions  and  taper  those  increases 
c3  for  the  higher  wage  brackets.  A  second 
panel  accordingly  allowed  10  cents  an  hour 
to  the  lowest  paid  workers,  tapering  those 
increases  down  for  tlie  higher  paid  to  4 
cents,  the  san.e  amount  given  the  operating 
employees.  In  aggregate  the  noncpcrating 
employees  will  get  nearly  as  much  as  was 
recommended  by  the  first  panel,  but  more 
of  the  Increase  goes  to  the  lower  paid  work- 
ers. The  nonoperatlng  employees  are  now 
appealing  to  tlie  Congress  under  the  threat 
of  stride  in  wartime  to  give  them  an  8-cent 
Increase  Instead  of  the  10-  to  4-cent  Increase 
awarded  to  them. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  the  CongreKS  to  repeal 
the  law  or  to  revise  the  general  policies  which 
It  has  entrusted  to  the  Administration  to 
administer.  It  Is  quite  another  thing  to  en- 
act a  special  law  (or  a  special  group  without 
laying  down  a  general  policy  applicable  to  all. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  Congress  to  declare 
by  law  that  the  Stabilization  Director  shall 
approve  every  request  for  an  Increased  wage 
where  employer  and  employee  agree.  It  is 
quite  another  thing  to  enact  a  special  law 
approving  an  increase  because  of  sticfa  an 
agreement  in  one  case  and  to  fail  to  pass 
laws  granting  increases  in  other  cases. 

Thousands  of  requesu  are  submitted  to  the 
War  Labor  Board  (or  approval  of  wage  In- 
creaaes.  Ninety  percent  of  the  request*  are 
in  cases  where  employers  and  employees  agree. 
Today  employers  agree  in  most  cases  tiecause 
they  can  pass  the  Increase  on  to  the  con- 
Biuner — generally  the  Government — and  In 
addition  they  fear  if  they  do  not  agree  the 
employees  will  go  to  an  employer  who  will 
do  so.  The  War  Labor  Board  must  now  de- 
termine whether  these  Increases  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  stablUzation  law  enacted  by 
Congress.  That  law  covered  all  workers.  If 
Congress  fixes  the  wages  of  one  group  that 
is  dissati&fied  witii  the  decision  of  the  Sta- 
bilization Director  how  can  It  refuse  to  fix 
the  wpges  of  other  groups? 

If  Congress  fixes  the  price  of  oil  because 
some  producers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Stabilization  Director,  bow  can 
it  refuse  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat  and  corn, 
of  cotton  and  tobacco,  If  the  producers  be- 
come dissatisfied? 

It  Is  truly  impossible  for  any  administra- 
tion to  attempt  to  admlnlBter  equal  Justice 
under  law  if  special  groups,  be  they  oil  or 
coal  producers  or  coal  minei's  or  railroad  em- 
ployees, can  get  special  treatnwnt. 

No  group  has  a  right  to  hold  a  political 
pislcl  at  the  heed  of  the  Congress  or  of  any 
administrative  agency  and  say  that  they  will 
strike.  Any  group  which  threatens  to  strike 
In  wartime  unless  the  executive  or  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  meets  its 
demands.  Is  using  a  political  pistol.  The 
Government  must  say  to  any  rach  group, 
"Lay  that  pistol  down." 

Tonight  American  soldiers  from  factory 
and  farm  are  fighting  to  preserve  freedom 
for  factory  and  farm.  Fortune  may  favor 
some  and  death  may  beckon  others.  But 
they  do  not  complain.  Tonl^t  wherever 
they  are,  they  are  happy  to  learn  that  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain.  Russia,  and 
China  are  united  in  plans  for  victory  and 
peace.  That  imlty  should  Inspire  greater 
unity  at  home. 


I  I  know  the  pow  of  tlM  iMdera  of  labor. 
agriculture,  and  Industry.  X  also  know  their 
patriotism.  I  appeal  to  them  to  exercise 
their  great  influence  In  support  ot  tHe  wise 
restraints  we  have  imposed  upon  ourselves. 
I  appeitl  to  them  to  help  their  Government 
hold  the  line  so  that  we  will  not  lose  the 
peace  while  our  boya  win  the  war. 


Strikct  b  Calif « 
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or  CALtraama 
IN  TOT  HOCSS  OF  R^PRBBBrTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  December  8.  1942 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  Hovise.  there  have  been 
many  speeches  and  comments  pertain- 
ing to  the  amount  of  strikes  that  have 
taken  place  prior  to  and  during  the  war 
period,  and  I  quote  from  InTormation 
supplied  by  Mr.  Paul  Scharrenberg.  di- 
rector of  industrial  relations  of  the  State 
of  California. 

The  report  of  the  indxistrlal  relattons 
section  states  that  the  number  of 
strikes  since  the  start  of  the  war  has 
actually  been  greater  than  in  pre-war 
times.  To  support  this  statement  the 
following  figures  are  given: 

The  average  number  of  atrlkae  per 
month  for  the  S  years  19S6-S9  was  3M.  In 
1042  the  average  was  347:  In  the  first  6 
months  of  1943,  »»;  and  In  June  UMS.  there 
were  400  strikes.  Worken  InTohrad.  per 
month:  Average  1986-89.03,764:  average.  IMS, 
69,996:  average,  first  6  months  1043,  329,000; 
June  1843.  850.  Man-days  Idle  per  month: 
Average  1935-39.  1,412,304:  average.  1042.349,- 
54G:  average  first  6  mouths  1943,  l,:iU,33S; 
June  19;3,  4.760,000. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
foreBOing  figures  cover  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  I  should  like  to  point  out  most 
emphatically  that  the  trend  in  California 
has  been  just  the  reverse  as  is  indicated 
by  the  following  data  for  California  com- 
piled by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics: 
Man-days  idle  per  month  at  a  result  of  strikes 

Average.   1935-39 107,  72« 

Average,   1942 18,673 

Average,  January-June  1943 6,713 

June    1043- - 8,409 

DecieaFe  June  1843  below  1936-39  aver- 
age, -96.8  percent. 

Number  of  leorkera  involved  in  strikes  per 
month 

Averaee.  1935-39 6,  IM 

Average,   1942 2.  IW 

Average,  January-June  1943 1,  673 

June   1943 887 

Number  of  strikes  per  mouth 

Average,  1935-99 1«.  2 

Average,  1942 12.2 

Average.  January-Jtine  IMS .    7.3 

June   1943 — —    t.  0 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  organized  labor  in  tbe  State 
of  California  for  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  it  has  cooperated  with  the  war- 
time defense  program.  I  submit  that 
California  can  well  be  proud  of  this 
splendid  record. 


< 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Of 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  8,  1943 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  set  forth  in  full  the  follow- 
ing resolution  and  letters,  with  reference 
to  House  Joint  Re.':olution  149.  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  effect  an  increase  in 
the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  United 
States  district  courts  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  has  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  the  salaries  ol  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  Judges  for  more  than  15  years  last 
past  have  been  grossly  Inadequate;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  ol  the  Brooklyn  Bar 
Association  Congress  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  Increase  the  salaries  of  our  Federal 
District  Court  Judges  from  $10,000  to  $15,000 
per  year:   and 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  this  association  that  Representative 
Chauncit  W.  Rzed  of  Illinois  has  introduced 
»  bill  to  so  increase  said  salaries:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Brooklyn  Bar  Associa- 
tion endorse  Representative  Reeds  bill  and 
that  the  secretary  of  this  association  be,  and 
he  hereby  la.  Instructed  to  Inform  Congress 
of  this  association's  endorsement  and  that 
on  t>ehalf  of  this  association  he  write  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  from  Brooklyn,  to  work 
tor  the  pas&age  of  this  bill. 


November  20.  1943. 
John  P.  McGr^th.  E=q.. 

Brooklyn  Bar  Assocration, 

Brooklyn.  .V,  Y. 
Deai  John:  I  received  the  copy  of  yours  of 
November  15  with  reference  to  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar 
Association. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  do  all  that  I  can  In  this 
connection  I  think  that  I  shall  proceed  to 
Insert  the  resolution  In  the  Record  as  well 
aa  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee before  which  the  resolution  is  pending. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  service,  p'ense  let  me 
know 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene  J  Keogh. 

BmooKLTN  B.\R  Association. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  November  15.  1043. 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  Keoch, 

Brooklyn.  S.  Y. 

DcAX  Sni:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bar  Association  held  on  November  10,  1943. 
It  unanimously  endorsed  Joint  Resolution 
149  of  the  House,  Introduced  by  Chauncet  W. 
Reed  of  Illlnola.  to  Increase  the  salaries  of 
the  Federal  District  Court  Judges  from  $10,000 
to  $15,000  a  year.  A  copy  of  said  resolution 
Is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

It  Is  earnestly  desired  by  the  membership 
that  you  work  for  the  passage  of  said  reso- 
lution. 

Aa  you  no  doubt  know,  the  Federal  Judici- 
ary baa  been  ahabbUy  treated  by  Congress  for 
many  yean.  The  last  Increase  In  salary  was 
given  to  them  in  1926.  The  salaries  of  our 
Stat*  Justices  doln^  »  Bimllar  type  of  work 
Is  $22,500  a  year.  The  association  feels  that 
the  present  salary  is  so  Inadequate  that  you 
Will  see  the  necessity  for  your  cooperation 
In  this  most  important  matter. 


Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  keep  our  ;i..st-o- 
clatlon  informed  as  to  what  It  may  do  to 
assist  you  to  further  the  passage  of  this 
resolution? 

Assuring  you  of  our  sincere  appreciation 
of  your  coopera\.lon  on  behalf  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bar  Association,  I  remain 
Yours  very  truly. 

John  P.  McGrath. 

Srcretary. 


Judicial  Decision  Affecting  0.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANEAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  8,  1943 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
O.  P.  A.  ha.s  in  many  places  and  instances 
bypassed  or  ignored  constitutional  re- 
straints, but  the  Nation's  faith  In  our 
Federal  courts  and  constitutional  pro- 
tection was  partially  restored  by  a  de- 
cision in  California  on  the  day  I  ad- 
dressed the  House.  November  30,  on  the 
kangaroo  courts  of  the  O.  P.  A. 

The  new<;  story,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Kansas  City  star  of  December  1,  follow.'^: 

A  JUDGE  JARil  THE  O.  P.  A. — RULES  rr  CANNOT 
ENTER  AT  WILL  TO  EXAMINE  RECORDS LOS  AN- 
GELES BRANCH  NOW  LOOKS  TO  W.ASHINCTON  FOR 
SIGN  WHETHER  TO  FIGHT  THE  FAR-REACHI:  G 
DECISION 

Los  Angei.es,  December  1. — Los  Anei  les 
O.  P.  A.  officials  looked  to  their  superlor.s  in 
Washington  r.oday  for  a  decision  on  whether 
to  flght  one  of  the  most  important  ru'.inga 
made  in  Federal  court  since  O.  P.  A.  bogan. 

Pierson  M.  Hall,  Federal  Judge,  ruled  the 
O.  P.  A.  has  no  right,  either  in  a  civil  cr 
criminal  case,  to  go  into  a  man's  place  of 
business,  or  his  home,  and  there  examine 
or  take  from  him  records  of  his  busitiess  or 
his  personal  j.fTalrs. 

Judge  Hall  neld  that  the  O  P.  A.  like  other 
law  agencies  must  obtain  its  evlck nee  thrcugh 
subpena  and  b.ised  his  ruling  on  prt.vislcns 
of  the  law.  ''The  w:ir  can  be  won  without 
destroying  th€'  Bill  of  Rights,"  the  Judge  said. 

The  decisioT  was  made  in  dismissing'  two 
suits  for  treb  e  damrgcs  over  alleged  coilmg 
violation  brou;?ht  by  the  O.  P.  A  asainst  Ghcli 
Bros.,  lumber  dealers,  and  Bee  Rev.  ur.ifcrni 
and  cap  man  jfacturers.  The  O.  P.  A  h.nd 
sought  $30,000  from  the  Clicks  a:.d  $4  000 
from  Eee  Rey 

The  O.  P.  A.  admitted  in  court  the  GMrk 
concern  was  entered  wiih(  ut  lepal  author.ty 
but  said  the  company  had  ngrccd  to  permit 
examination  of  records. 

Judge  Hall  declared  that  Congress  had  in 
mind  black-mirket  operators  or  bootleirucrs 
when  the  treble  damare  action  was  oriK:- 
nated  and  said  the  O.  P.  A.  had  no  right  to 
bring  treble  damage  suits  against  other  than 
black-market  cperatcrs  or  bootlegscrs. 

That  this  decision  apparently  meets 
with  approval  in  the  Middle  West,  par- 
ticularlr  Kansas  and  Missouri,  is  shown 
by  the  following  editorials:  One  from  tlie 
FCansas  City  £;tar  of  December  2,  and  tiie 
other  from  the  Ottawa  iKans.)  Herald 
of  December  4; 

[From  the  Kar.sas  Citv  Star  of  December  2 
1943] 

ISSUE   op   AL'THORITT 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,   houses,  papers,   and   effects. 


a^altift  unrea.«cnable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warranis  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  u'fflrmailon,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  ihngs  to  be  seized." 

So   reads    the    fourth    amendment    to    the 
Constitution  a.s  a  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Federal  Judge  Pierson  M.  Hall,  of  Lcs   An- 
geles now  rules  that  "the  war  can   be  won 
without    destrcying     the     Bill     of    Rights." 
This  is  an  extremely  Important  point  to  be 
I    establi.shed.      Tlie  case  in    which   the   court 
delivers   its   opinion   arose   from    the    action 
I    of  O.  P.  A    representatives  in  entering  two 
places  of  bu.~inc^s  to  obtain  evidence  tor  sup- 
port of  charges  as  to  violation  of  price  ceii- 
j    ings.      It  wa.s  admitted  that  one  place   had 
been  entered  illegally,  the  defense  being  that 
I    the  company  had  agreed  to  an  examination 

of  its  records. 
!       Tlie  court  had  its  own  view  of  it  and  so 
dismissed  the  suits  against   the   alleged  of- 
fenders.     Now  it  is  up  to  the  O.  P.  A.   to 
decide   whether   it   will   appeal   and   ask   for 
a  test  in  higher  courts.      Making  a  genuine 
lest  of  It  would  be  desirable.     Over  and  over 
I   again,  in  Congress  and  out,  the  charges  have 
]    been  made  that  various  Government   agen- 
I    cies  were  exceeding  their  authority — author- 
I    Ity  granted  by  the  Constitution  and  by  Con- 
gress Itself  in  the  laws  it  enacted. 

In  this  particular  case  now  at  Issue,  it 
myht  be  readily  understood  that  Congress, 
in  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  O.  P.  A. 
regulations,  obviously  a.ssuined  that  the  Con-  , 
stitution  Itself  would  not  be  violated  In  the 
act  of  enforcement  Whether  It  has  been 
and  whether  the  Los  Angeles  court  should 
be  sustair.ed  are  matters  that  ought  to  be 
cleared  up  Somewhere  the  line  must  bo 
drawn  between  authority  that  Is  properly 
delegated  and  authority  that  is  merely  as- 
sumed cr  u-urped  by  an  agency  of  Govern- 
ment. 

(From  the  O'tawa  (Kans.1  Herald  of 
December  4.  1943] 

BI  OW  AT  SNOOPERS 

A  jud;o  at  Lo8  .\ngeles  has  taken  a  rap  at 
the  O.  P  A,  that  O.  P.  A.  has  deserved,  and 
one  that  has  been  too  long  delayed,  In  his 
decision  that  the  O.  P.  A.  has  no  right,  either 
in  a  civil  or  criminal  case,  to  go  into  a  man's 
place  of  bu.iiiiei^s  or  his  home,  there  to  exam- 
ine or  take  irom  hun  records  of  his  business 
or  his  pt-rsonal  affaiis.  Pierson  M.  Hall,  a 
Federal  Judgp.  held  that  the  O.  P.  A.,  like 
other  law  a:iencies,  must  obtain  its  evidence 
through  suijpena.  "The  war  can  be  won 
without  destrcying-  the  Bill  of  Rights."  he 
declared. 

That  la-t  sentence  was  a  mouthful.  Nu- 
merou-s  instances  have  been  reported  of 
O.  P.  A.  snoopers  exercising  a  high  hand  in 
making  investigations.  They  have  not  both- 
ered about  getting  subpenas  for  evidence, 
assuming  the  right  to  enter  homes  and  to 
demand  records  of  businessmen.  There  have 
been  thcu^aads  oi  such  cases.  In  all  prciba- 
bility.  Seme  Instances  have  been  reported  in 
Ottawa. 

The,=e  violations  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
h.ave  been  made  on  the  ground  that  the  wnr 
effort  was  being  furthered.  The  war  eflort 
comes  first  at  all  times,  as  every  good  citizen 
will  agree.  But  even  the  niost  patriotic  citi- 
zen Is  outraged  when  a  bureaucrat  assumes 
high  and  mighty  authority  in  the  nam.e  of 
helping  to  carry  on  the  war.  There  are  hints 
that  the  O.  P  A.  may  fight  the  Los  Ang.  lcs 
decision.  If  another  court  should  find  tJiat 
wartime  bureaus  are  In  actual  possession  of 
powers  that  violate  the  Bill  of  Rights,  C.  n- 
gress  ought  to  change  the  law  which  crea:ed 
authority  But  Congress  probably  will  deny 
It  ever  intended  to  give  these  Federal  snoop -rs 
powers  not  accorded  civil  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  probable  that  the 
editor  of  the  Ottawa  Herald  had  in  mir.ci. 
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when  this  editorial  v.as  written,  the  oc- 
currences In  Ottawa,  reported  in  his 
paper  in  October  and  included  'n  my  ex- 
tension of  remark.";  in  the  Record  on  No- 
vember 1,  1943.  This  was  where  O.  P.  A. 
snuopero  weic  reported  to  be  using  master 
cr  .-Jkeleton  keys  instead  of  search  war- 
ranis  to  enter  private  homes. 

In  connection  with  these  matters  it 
might  b.?  well  to  recall  the  words  of  Mr. 
Jusiice  Davis,  in  the  famous  case  of  Ex 
paite  Milligan,  the  recognized  precedent 
holding  that  v.ars  do  noi  sus.ptnd  the 
Constitution: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  Sia'cs  is  a 
l.iw  for  rulers  and  pecple,  cquaily  in  war  and 
In  peace,  and  covers  with  the  thield  of  Its 
protection  all  classes  of  men.  at  all  limes,  and 
undor  all  circumstances.  Mo  doctrine,  in- 
volving more  pernicious  consequents,  was  ever 
Invented  by  the  wit  of  mnii  than  that  any  of 
Its  provisions  can  be  su.-^pended  during  any 
of  the  great  exigencies  of  Government. 
Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anarchy  or 
despotism,  but  the  theory  of  nece.=sity  on 
which  It  is  based  is  false;  for  the  Government, 
within  the  Constitution,  has  all  the  powers 
granted  to  It,  which  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve Its  existence;  as  has  been  h.ippily  proved 
by  the  result  of  the  great  effort  to  threw 
ch  its  Just  authority. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Con.'^tllutiun  still 
lives. 


Tribute  to  a  Teacher 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Dcccr7:bcr  8.  1943 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  in 
the  city  of  Little  Rock,  Ark,,  a  large  group 
of  men,  all  members  of  a  Sunday  school 
clas.s  in  the  Second  Bapti.-t  Church,  paid 
an  interesting  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
citizen,  Dr.  J.  J.  Doyne,  an  associate 
teacher  of  the  class  and  a  beloved  leader 
cf  educational  forces  in  the  State.  The 
cla.<;s  is  composed  of  men  from  all  profes- 
sions and  burlinesses.  Among  them  are 
doctors,  lawyers,  newspapermen,  sales- 
men, plumbers,  teachers,  executives,  stu- 
dents, railroad  men,  and  one  can  hardly 
find  a  more  representative  group  in  Ar- 
kansas. 

Ir  was  my  pleasure  for  m.any  years  to 
share  the  teaching  responsibilities  in 
the  class  with  Dr.  Doyne  and  Charles  T. 
Evans,  one  of  the  State's  most  brilliant 
speakers  and  an  outstanding  civic  lead- 
er; consequently,  I  had  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  the  tribute  to  my 
friend.  It  was  the  occasion  of  his 
eiijhty-fifth  birthday. 

J.  J.  Doyne  has  made  a  hishly  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  religious  and 
educational  life  of  the  State  and  region, 
and  while  nominally  retired  is  still  an 
active  force  In  public  life.  He  has  served 
as  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
Eiruction.  as  the  first  president  of  the 
State  teachers'  college,  and  president  of 
tl:e  Arkansas  Education  Association.    He 
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has  received  high  honors  in  educational 
circles,  and  is  regarded  as  the  dean  of 
Arkansas  schoolmen. 

Yet  the  facts  of  a  man's  life,  his  of- 
fices, honors,  and  places  of  work,  tell 
little  about  him.  President  Garfield 
told  a  lot  about  one  schoolman  when  he 
replied  in  re.'-.ponse  to  a  request  tor  a 
definition  of  a  college.  "Mark  Hopkins 
on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  farm  boy  on 
the  other." 

That  could  apply  to  Dr.  Doyne.  Many 
an  Arkansas  boy  had  his  first  inspira- 
tion under  his  instruction.  The  founda- 
tion for  many  successful  careers  was  laid 
in  his  classroom.  His  guidance  in  char- 
acter building  established  a  splendid 
standard. 

Teacher,  school  administrator,  and 
youth  adviser — in  these  positions  he 
trained  three  generations  of  Arkansas 
students  and  left  an  impression  upon  our 
institutions  that  time  will  not  efface. 

The  American  public-school  system 
and  its  tradition  of  democracy  were 
built  by  sucn  men.  and  we  are  greatly 
in  their  debt. 

In  his  retirement,  which  is  for  him  "a 
good  and  a  pleasant  time,"  he  enjoys  the 
organizations  which  are  still  his  princi- 
pal interest,  his  church,  the  Kiwanis 
club,  and  the  Arkansas  Education  Asso- 
ciation, but  he  will  find  in  any  group  of 
Arkansans  evidence  of  the  warm  and 
affectionate  regard  in  which  he  is  held 
by  our  people. 


Raymond  Clapper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  8,  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ray- 
mond Clapper's  apologies  have  long  in- 
terested me,  as  I  am  convinced  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  light,  he  intends  to  be  fair 
and  objective  in  his  writings. 

In  the  appended  article  Mr.  Clapper 
shows  real  comprehension  of  things  that 
have  long  been  evident  to  many  of  us 
here  in  the  Congress.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  recent  elections,  but  rather  of  the 
long  continued  inching  In  of  authori- 
tarianism in  this  still-democratic  coun- 
try of  ours.  It  is  nothing  new,  but  Mr. 
Clapper's  realization  of  It  will  help  to 
bring  it  to  wider  public  knowledge.  More 
power  to  Mr.  Clapper,  for  his  strong  pen 
can  help  prevent  our  losing  popular 
control.  I  am  not  as  convinced  as  he 
is.  however,  that  popular  control  is  really 
safe.  The  power  of  the  Executive  office 
is  enormous. 

Mr.  Clapper's  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  December  7,  1943, 
follows; 

POPULAK    CONTKOL   SAFC 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 
In  the  nature  of  things,  some  Important 
decisions  taken  at  Teheran  may  not  be  re- 


vealed for  th«  time  being.  The  work  of 
Roosevelt.  ChurchUl,  and  Stalin  at  that  meet- 
ing will  be  Judged,  not  on  the  basis  of  com- 
ment today,  which  Is  necessarily  uninformed, 
but  later  wlien  the  nature  of  the  decisions 
and  their  effects  are  known. 

There  is  something  Just  a  bit  disquieting 
in   the   atmcsphere   of   oriental   vanity   and 
Rircjance   that    seems   to   hang   over    these 
meetings.  In  the  martial  way  in  which  these 
meetings  are   carried  off,   with   bp.rbed-wlr« 
!    barricades  and  bayonets  against  the  press. 
and  with  ^ome  cf  the  clvUlan  polit;cal  heads 
of  states  wearing  military  uniforms. 
I       I  do  not  wish  to  labor  the  point  and  per- 
'    haps  I  Pm  mistaken,  but  I  have  a  strange. 
i    Inexplicable  feeling  of  disquiet  as  1  look  at 
}    the  martial  pictures  and  read  tlie  descriptions 
i    of  the  treatment  of  the  press  at  these  meet- 
ings.    Reporters  are   not  prlvUegcd  indlvld- 
]    ur.ls  in  themselves.    They  are  the  eyes  and 
j    ears  of  the  people  back  home.    Perhaps  the 
j    military  has  spoiled  us,  but  war  corrcspond- 
i    ents  are  trusted   and  given  cooperation  by 
I    military   and   naval    headquarters   In   a  way 
j    totally  lacking  at  these  conferences  by  our 
I    political  heads  of  states.    These  are  strange 
!    signs  in  heads  of  so-called  democracies. 
!        Yet   such   conferences  are  necessary,   and 
I    no  obstacle  and  no  prejudice  should  thought- 
I    lessly  be  raised  against  them. 

Perhaps  It  is  a  paradox  of  this  period  that 
in  order  to  win  the  victory  necessary  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  and  to  organize  the 
post-war  security  necessary  to  that  life,  we 
must  for  the  time  being  work  through  four 
men  who  have  the  personal  leadership  of  the 
war.  It  almost  amounts  to  depending  on 
four  personal  dictators,  for  in  such  confer- 
ences as  these  the  three  or  four  principals 
present  have  the  power  to  make  irrevocable 
decisions.  The  decisions  are  irrevocable  be- 
cause the  train  of  events  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  decisions  can  be  put  into  effect 
without  reccurf-e. 

This  Is  almost  saying  that  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  four  Indispensable  men.  I  crinfs 
from  the  phrase,  yet  It  is  almost  that.  In  the 
sense  that  these  four  men  are  the  l>e8t  avail- 
able Instruments  for  the  Job.  They  are  the 
best  men  because  they  are  there.  WlUkie 
might  have  been  better  than  Roosevelt — If  he 
had  been  put  In  there  in  1940.  But  so  much 
consists  In  being  there.  As  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  once  said  in  commenting  on  John 
Marshall:  "A  great  man  represents  a  great 
ganglion  in  the  nerves  of  society,  or,  to  vary 
the  figure,  a  strategic  point  in  the  campaign 
of  history,  and  part  of  his  greatness  consists 
of  his  b^lng  there." 

Perhaps  this  crisis  period  will  pass  soon. 
Perhaps  another  year  will  see  the  funda- 
mentals disposed  of  so  that  It  would  matter 
less  If  we  put  In  a  new  man  who  did  not  know 
so  much  about  the  Inner  and  unwritten  his- 
tory of  this  crisis. 

To  a  greater  degree  by  far  than  ever  before 
we  have  placfd  our  destiny  in  the  keeping  of 
one  man.  What  Roosevelt  has  agreed  to  at 
Teheran  we  may  not  know  entirely  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  He  has  cast  the  die  for 
the  United  Sutes  perhaps  In  decisions  from 
which  there  can  never  be  any  turning  back. 
In  that  sense  we  are  completely  at  his  mercy. 
But  when  we  see  votes  ca.st  as  In  New  York 
State  last  month,  and  as  in  Kentucky,  and  all 
over  the  country,  I  don't  believe  any  of  us 
can  seriously  feel  that  the  American  people 
are  In  danger  of  losing  fundamental  control 
of  their  Government.  All  except  one  of  the 
big  northern  industrial  SUtes  are  now  Re- 
publican. The  switch  to  Republican  control 
in  Congress  Is  expected  by  almost  everybody 
in  politics.  With  that  change  already  in 
progress,  we  need  not  worry  about  the  danger 
of  losing  pwpular  control. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KKNTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  8,  1943 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  col- 
leagues who  knew  him  best  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward W.  Creal,  Representative  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Kentucky  since  the 
Seventy -fourth  Congress. 

Although  Mr.  Creal  had  not  been  in 
robust  health  since  he  entered  Congress 
&nd  the  able  and  vigorous  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  his  duties  must  have 
been  a  great  burden  upon  him,  he  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  colleagues  be- 
cause of  his  ability,  his  candor,  forth- 
rightness,  and  his  skill  in  debate.  Ed 
Creal  was  a  man  of  the  people  and  he 
spoke  their  language,  simple,  clear,  and 
direct  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  proud  of 
his  profession.  When  he  first  came  to 
Congress  he  was  appointed  as  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  by 
reason  of  his  long  legal  experience  and 
profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  must 
have  been  very  congenial  to  him.  How- 
ever, because  he  represented  a  farming 
district  and  was  desirous  to  subserve  the 
best  Interests  of  his  people,  after  he  had 
acquired  considerable  seniority  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  he  voluntarily  re- 
signed from  that  committee  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tui-e. 

He  was  bom  and  always  lived  in  Lame 
County,  Ky..  the  county  of  the  birthplace 
of  AIn-abam  Lincoln.  That  section  of 
the  country  produces  men  who  speak 
simply  and  candidly.  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Ed  Creal  both  exemplified  this  virtue. 
For  years  Ed  Creal  had  been  a  Com- 
monwealth attorney.  His  experience  in 
that  po&ition,  together  with  his  natural 
and  homely  wit,  made  him  a  ready  and 
forceful  speaker.  Ed  Creal  was  a  vigi- 
lant and  hardworking  Representative. 
He  sincerely  believed  in  and  advocated 
those  measures  which  he  thought  were 
the  best  for  all  our  people.  He  was  an 
ardent  Democrat  and  believed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Demo- 
aatic  Party  as  the  best  means  by  which 
to  attain  our  prosj)erity  and  happiness 
and  to  work  out  our  national  destiny. 

When  Mr.  Creal  came  to  Congress  he 
rapidly  gained  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  colleagues  which  increased  with 
time,  and  he  always  held  to  a  marked  de- 
gree the  affection  and  the  confidence  of 
his  constituents.  Hs  district  was  almost 
entirely  a  fanning  district.  His  vise 
counsel  and  sound  advice  will  be  missed. 
His  experience,  his  constant  study  and 
accumulated  knowledge  of  legislation  will 
make  his  services  difficult  to  replace. 
When  he  should  have  been  taking  care  of 
his  health  and  having  a  rest  he  richly  de- 
s.3r\ed.  his  fealty  to  his  people  and  faith- 
fulness to  his  trust  caused  him  to  stay  at 
his  post  of  duty.  He  is  a  casualty  of  the 
emergent  times  and  the  war  as  much  as  if 
he  had  fallen  upon  the  field  of  battle. 


Notwithstanding  his  district  has  elected 
a  member  of  the  opposing  party,  I  am 
confident  had  Ed  Creal  lived,  he  could 
have  retained  his  place  in  Congress  as 
long  as  he  desired. 


San  Francisco:  City  of  ladattrial  Peace 


EXTENSICiN  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  CALirCHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?:TATIVE3 

Wednesday.  December  8.  lSi3 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
28  last,  I  received  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  in  the  Congrkssional  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Daily  Commercial 
News,  of  San  Francisco,  entitled  "San 
Francisco;  City  of  Lidustrial  Peace." 
The  article  draws  attention  to  harmoni- 
ous relationship  existing  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  in  my  home  city. 

Pursuant  to  unanimous  consent 
granted  today,  I  attach  release  from  tlie 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations, 
State  of  California,  head  office  in  San 
Francisco.  The  release,  captioned 
"Strikes  in  California."  carries  interest- 
ing data  by  Director  Paul  Scharrenberg 
as  presented  December  1.  1943.  While 
the  average  number  of  strikes  in  the 
United  States  for  the  first  6  months  was 
309.  average  in  California  was  7.3.  and 
actually  there  were  only  9  strikes  in  the 
entire  State  of  COifomia  for  the  month 
of  June  1943. 

I  echo  Mr.  Scharrenbrrg's  comment 
when  he  says.  "I  submit  that  California 
can  well  be  proud  of  this  splendid  rec- 
ord." 

SmiKES  rif  CALIPCKN'I.'^ 

(Statement  by  Paul  Scharrenberg.  director  cf 
Industrial  rclctlons,  before  the  Common- 
■wetlth  Club,  San  Francisco,   December   1 

i£-;a) 

The  report  of  the  Industrial  relations  sec- 
tion 6t*tea  Uiat  "tie  number  of  sirllces  since 
the  start  of  the  war  has  actually  been  grei;ter 
than  In  pre-v,-ar  times."  To  support  this 
statement  the  following  figures  are  given: 

"The  average  nutaber  of  stixkes  per  month 
for  the  5  years  1935-39  was  233.  In  1342  the 
aveiage  was  247;  in  the  first  6  months  cf  19.;3, 
309;  and  In  June  1£'43  there  were  400  str.kes. 
Workers  Involved,  per  month:  Average.  19?5- 
39,  93,764:  average,  1942,  69 .996:  averace.  fir--t 
6  months  1943,  32{l,000;  June  1943.  950  000. 
Man-dftys  Idle  per  laionth:  Averar^e.  1935-39. 
1,412.394;  average.  1942,  348.546:  average,  first 
8  mouths  1943. 1.25S.233;  June  1913,  4.750.000." 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fore- 
going flgriree  cover  the  Nation  as  a  whcle.  and 
I  should  like  to  poLat  out  meet  emphatically 
that  the  trend  In  California  has  been  Just 
the  reverse,  as  Is  Irdicatecl  by  the  fcllowins 
data  for  California  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

Mcn-daya  idle  per  month  as  a  result  of  strikes 

Average  1935-39 1C7.  726 

Average  1942 18.  678 

Average  January-June  1943 5,713 

June  1943 3,409 

Decrease  June  1943  below  1935-39  average, 
96.8  percent. 


Number  of  workers  tni'olvtd  in  strikes  per 

month 

Average  193,'>-59 5, 138 

Average  1942 2,  192 

Avf.-age  J:i:iUary-June  1943 1.  570 

June   194J 837 

Sumber  oj  strikes  per  mcntli 

Aver.-pe  r'35-39 __. 

Average  1942 

Average  January-June   1943 .7-  3 

June  1943 9  0 

I  siibmit  that  Cil'fornla  can  well  be  proud 
of  this  splendid  record. 


16.2 
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Letter  to  Citizens  of  Lonisiana 


EXTEI^fSION  OF  REMAP.KS 

OF 

HO?^.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

O?   LOUISIANA 

IN  TITE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdiiesdai/.  December  8.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
S]:jakci',  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
ni.irk.>5,  I  desire  to  include  the  following 
letter,  which  I  am  sending  to  citizens 

of  Loui.Mana: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Reppesentatives, 

Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Ft.ie.n-d:  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  see 
aiid  tiilk  with  ynu  and  every  other  member 
of  the  School  Bus  Drivers'  Association  of 
Louisiana,  but,  fearful  ti:at  time  and  tlie 
amount  of  my  work  will  not  permit,  I  am 
tskiiig  this  opportunity  to  write  you  a  per- 
soi;al  letter. 

Ficm  my  Inception  In  Louisiana  pclitics 
down  to  tliC  prt^ni  time.  I  have  Ijcen  most 
keenly  aware  of  the  ne::ligent  manner  In 
which  the  school-bus  drivers  of  Louisiana 
have  teen  treated.  I  have  always  been  fully 
cOfjnlzant  that  the  school-bus  drivers  have 
t>crn  undrrp.:!d.  never  given  certain  rights 
which  tiuir  position  entitled  them  to  and 
ovtrl'^cltcd  by  all  pclitlcians  of  every  political 
cre.d. 

You,  who  are  re.sponsible  for  the  safety  of 
cur  children  in  ccmg  to  and  coming  from 
school  in  whom  we  place  such  a  confidence 
arr-l  tru.^t  wlih  referenc?  to  the  physical  well- 
being  of  our  Icvotl  little  ones,  are  enutled  to 
thoF-'  mcan.s  with  winch  to  earn  a  decent 
livt-lihi  Gvi  for  >Gurseii  and  yoiir  family. 

In  Waohint;i()u  I  have  fought  long  and  hard 
against  the  O.  P.  A  for  mjre  liberal  gas  al- 
lowances for  tlie  LoulKlnna  school-bus  driv- 
ers, for  additional  tires,  parts,  etc.  I  have 
f.l.vays  insisTrt  that  ycu  use  your  busses  In 
wliatever  manner  you  see  fit  when  not  carry- 
ing school  children.  The  betterment  of  the 
pc:ition  of  the  bus  drivers  of  Louisiana  is  so 
important  la  my  viewpoint  that  I  have  in- 
cluded the  same  as  an  important  part  of  my 
platform. 

I  plec'^'P  unhesitatinpiy  to  do  everything 
within  my  power  as  your  next  Governor  to 
remedy  the  evils  thai  be' ct  you  at  this  tune 
an.i  to  improve  yr,ur  working  and  living  con- 
ditions. Your  support  and  that  of  your 
fr.tiids  will  help  me  to  help  you. 
Sinceicly  yours, 

James  H.  Morrison, 
Member  of  Congress. 
P  S  — I  Pra  enclosing  herewith  copies  of 
my  speeches  wluch  I  recently  made  on  tiie 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  service  or  assistance  whatsoever 
to  ycu  at  any  time,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  upon  me  either  In  Hammond,  La.,  or 
Washington,  D.  C, 
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Wage  Advances 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Dscajibcr  8.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  tn  extend  my  re- 
inarks  in  the  Recofd.  I  inchide  tlie  fol- 
lov.-ing  article  by  Leo  Wolman  from  the 
Washington  Po.'^t  cf  D-Tcmbcr  5,  1?43: 
llovv  Far  Have  Wages  Actuamy  Ad%^nced? 
(By  Lto  Wo  I  man  i 

Current  attacks  en  the  Lltilo  Ctocl  formula 
are  concoincd  rot  only  with  the  relRtiun  be- 
tween wages  and  living  cc:ts  but  rlso  with 
the  amount  by  which  wa<ics  ere  esnmated 
to  have  advanced.  Some  critics  of  the  for- 
mula comrhtin  that  the  oflirial  measure  of 
prices  has" no:  kept  ahiL-iusi  of  war  dcvclop- 
m^-'nts  and  is.  hrncc,  an  unreliable  index  of 
the  taie  incca^e  in  living  cctts  Others 
claim  that  wages  thcmsrlvcs  have  increased 
far  lers  th;.n  is  commonly  supp.iscd 

Wh.-'tevcr  the  cost  cf  livin?  m.ay  have  done, 
wliat  substance  is  thc:e  to  this  belief  n'^out 
wa'^cs? 

One  difficulty  is  that  wages  are  measured 
in  a  vi'rietv  cf  "unit?— by  the  piece,  the  hour. 
the  week. "  tho  yc.-:r.  Tl:us  a  p^ccc-worker 
who  receives  a  10-pcicent  increase  in  his 
piece-rate  may  see  his  hourly  wage  go  up  15 
percent  becau.se  he  has  been  put  en  a  more 
eracient  and  faster  machine;  his  weekly  wage 
20  percent.  Ijecau.se  he  is  working  mere  hours 
per  week:  and  his  ar.nual  wa^e  25  percent, 
i^ecause  he  is  working  more  hours  and  more 
weeks  per  year.  Using  the  term  "v.-ages"  in  a 
loose  way.  as  it  often  1«.  this  operative's 
wages  may  be  said  to  have  rL'^en  10.  15.  20,  cr 
25  percent. 

ALL  or    THE   factors   ARE   AT   WORK 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
many  diverse  factors  contribute  to  wage 
changes,  If.  for  example,  one  undertook  to 
Ktudy  the  increase  in  the  average  hourly  wage 
of  factory  employees  since  January  1939,  it 
would  soon  becom.p  evident  that  one  part  of 
the  recorded  increase  was  due  to  rate  ad- 
vances, another  part  to  the  increasing  use  of 
overtime  for  which  penalty  rates  are  paid, 
and  still  another  to  the  large-scale  shift  in 
employment  from  the  light  to  the  heavy,  or 
Irom  low-  to  hieh-paid  industries. 

In  so  complex  a  category  as  factory  em- 
ployment, covering  hundred*  of  industries 
and  some  14.000.000  wage  earners,  it  should 
he  clear  that  all  of  these  factors  have  been 
at  Work  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  sci- 
entific and  practical  importance  to  be  able 
to  say  huw  much  of  a  contribution  to  the 
totalWigo  increase  er.ch  of  them  has  made. 

In  the  November  is.-ue  of  the  Monthly  La- 
bor Review,  a  most  enlightcnir.s  article  pre- 
par^-d  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Htati^tics  undertakes  to  deal  v.-ith  this  ques- 
tion. It  presents  for  the  period,  January 
1933  to  July  1£43.  the  increase  in  the  average 
Vvcekiy  earnings  of  factory  employees,  in  the 
average  hourly  earnings,  in  the  average  hourly 
tainiiigs  It.-s  prtinium  overtime  payments, 
and  in  average  huuily  earn.ngs  corrected  for 
both  overtime  and  the  shift  m  employment 
into  the  war  industries. 

SCHCDfLE  OF  INCREASF  IN  WAGES 

The  ir.ci eases  in  wrges  shown  by  each  of 
the=e  measures  arc  as  follcv.s: 

Percent 

Weekly   earnings 84.4 

Hourly    earnings 52.4 

Hourly  ea.'-nlngs.   less  overtime 45. 1 

Hi'Urly    earnings,    corrected    for    over- 
time and  emplovnient  shifts .     82.1 


There  is  much  to  be  said  about  these  fig- 
ures. But  one  conclusion  flows  inevitably 
from  them.  It  is  that  any  estimate  of  the 
fairness  cf  the  Little  Steel  formula  depends 
vipcn  which  of  these  measures  is  compared,  in 
the  same  period,  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.  For  it  is  only  the  last  measure  of 
hourly  earnings  which  from  January  1941  to 
July  1913  incie.iied  27  percent  and  barely 
exceeded  tlie  increase  in  living  costs. 

The  choice  cf  one  cf  these  alternative  units 
of  wage  measurement  involves  a  major  deci- 
flon  in  v.a^e  p'liry.  It  amounts  to  deciding 
whether  a  wage  increase  is  Justified  and.  if  it 
it.  how  much  n  shall  be.  It  also  amounts  to 
deciding  whetber  labor's  j.a!ns  in  war  wa^:es 
she  uld  be  considered  tempuiary,  to  be  relin- 
qul.Mied  v.hen  the  w,.r  is  over,  or  whether  they 
f-hall  l;e  pjrrmanent  additions  to  basic  wa^e 
rate^.  tc  lxK£iiT»ed  over  into  the  pv'^t-\*ar 
yeal^. 


Des  Moines'  Po«t-War  Planning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

I  OF    ICWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdticadau.  December  8,  1943 

Ml".  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alex 
FAzhugh.  executive  director  of  the 
Greater  De.s  Moines  Committee,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  This  group  is  doing  some 
very  active  work  on  post-war  plans,  and 
the  letter  contains  valuable  information 
which  I  feel  will  be  of  interest  to  other 

planners: 

Greater  Des  Moines 

CoMMmxE,  Inc., 
DCS  Moines.  lona,  December  1.  1943. 
Hon    Pavl  Cunningham. 
Hcnise  O^cc  BuUdtng. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Palt.:  I  was  sorry  not  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  with  you  while  home  last 
sum.mer.  On  two  separate  occasions  I  called 
you  up  to  try  and  get  you  to  come  up  as  a 
i  guest  cf  the  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee 
at  one  cf  our  regular  Monday  meetings;  but 
both  times,  unfortunately,  found  you  out  of 
j    the  city. 

We  are  doing  some  very  active  work  here 
on  post-war  plan.<.  as  probably  you  know. 
Have  set  up  a  strong  Joint  post-war  com- 
mittee of  21.  representing  both  this  body  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  they,  through 
se\cral  subcommittees,  are  busy  on  detailed 
plans. 

As  a  result  of  meetings  held  with  over  500 
of  our  employers.  Including  every  large  em- 
ployer in  the  city,  and  questionnaires  re- 
ceived from  them  following  these  meetings, 
we  are  promised  an  Increase  of  11  percent 
over  the  number  of  employees  these  same 
folks  had  in  1940.  That,  of  course.  Is  only 
a  start  to  take  care  of  the  boys  coming  home 
from  the  Army,  and  a  vast  number  who  will 
be  released  from  war  work. 

We  have  a  strong  stibcommittee  also  work- 
ing on  post-war  public  buildings  and  high- 
ways. There  are  11  highway  projects  for  the 
city  which  have  already  been  submitted  to 
the  State  highway  commission  and  favor- 
able action  obtained  on  6  of  them,  and  con- 
sideration being  given  the  remainder. 

On  public  buildings  we  have  at  the  top 
of  our  list  a  new  coliseum — and,  of  course, 
we  anticipate  that  the  new  State  office  build- 
ing, for  which  plans  are  already  drawn,  would 
be  promptly  started;  and  there  are  several 
I    others,  Including  the  Edmundsen  Memorial 


Building,  the  Hawley  Welfare  Building,  and 
others,  for  which  plans  are  practically  coq}- 
pleted 

Another  important  group  of  piojecta  are 
11  important  f ewers  for  the  city,  partic- 
ularly valuable  as  they  would  represent.  If 
contracts  are  drawn  with  that  thought  in 
mind,  a  larte  \i.se  of  manpower.  The  City 
En-ijlneermg  D.^partmcnt  is  hard  at  work  oil 
those,  wiih  pa:t  cf  the  plans  already  well 
under  way. 

Of  cotirse  all  eu*  proposed  highway  Im- 
provements ore  ba.sed  on  the  huped-for  pas- 
s,ige  of  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress for  a  f-:rablc  apprcpr.ation  for  post- 
war woik  The  $00  COO  COO  appropriation  al- 
ready made  fjr  ]>  a.i  orauing  l;us  been  mest 
hclplul   along   that    line. 

Oth"r  Federal  funds  to  help  on  vajious 
local  prtr>:ec.s  will  also,  of  cC'Urse.  be  neces- 
sary, and  doubtless  be  made  On  this  ob- 
jective we  find  a  very  general  hope  €xpre;sed 
amonf;  taxpayers,  b-.i'ii  large  and  tniail.  that 
any  such  appropriations  will  be  made  so  as 
to  avoid  another  W  P  A  ,  with  all  ltj>  many 
evil;. 

In  fpct,  if  any  such  Federal  apprupriatlm 
wcu'd  be  made  on  the  basis  of  dividing  the 
total  amount  pro  rata  among  the  States;  they 
to  distribute  it  vn  a  fair  bssis  among  the 
municipalities  of  the  State,  there  wouM  seem 
every  probability  of  petting  far  more  effec- 
tive rerurns  fr«>m  the  monev  with  infinitely 
less  red  tape  and  boondoggling  passiblllties. 
It  would  tend  also  to  return  once  more  the 
control  of  public  activities  to  the  several 
States,  and  lessen  the  present  overwhelming 
tendency  to  increase  Federal  supervision  of 
everything  we  do — a  desire  that  I  think  Is 
dally  growing  in  strength  among  voters 
throughout    the   country. 

So  in  considering  legislation  covering  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds  along  this 
line.  I  would  appreciate  your  keeping  this 
thought  m  mind  and  giving  it  your  careful, 
and  I  hop?  favorable,  consideration. 
With  personal  regards,  believe  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alex.  Fitzhxigh. 
Executive    Dntctor. 


Federal  Budget  Making 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  December  8.  1943 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofTer 
for  the  Record  a  splendid  article  written 
by  the  Honorable  Perry  Belmont,  of 
Newport.  R.  I.,  a  Democratic  Member  of 
Congress  from  1881  to  1889. 

The  article  entitled  "Federal  Budget 
Making."  was  written  for  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  and  printed  in  its  edi- 
tions of  November  8,  1943.  It  is  very 
timely  and.  I  believe,  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  all  who  read  it.    It  follows: 

Federal     Bl-dcet     Making  —  Conceess     and 
Theasury  Should  Plat  Larger  Part  in  It 

(By  Perry  Belmont) 
Officialdom  on  the  air  through  the  radio  In 
the  early  years  of  the  great  war  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  limited  number  of  Individual  rep- 
resentatives of  executive  power.  Later,  the 
air  was  echoing  with  numberless  voice*  from 
every  known  quarter  of  the  globe  What  had 
been  a  miraculous  wonder  in  human  all.ura 
became  a  familiar  daily  octuiience. 
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An  Idrntlcal  evolution  has  been  taking 
place  In  offlctaldom  In  th«  air  by  plane.  It 
had  at  flrst  a  powerful  cflect  upon  the  Imag- 
ination and  can  also  be  of  priceless  value  as 
In  the  case  of  Secretary  Hull's  flight  to  Mcs- 
C/W.  His  long  and  distinguished  service  In 
tiie  House  and  In  the  Senate  was  of  great 
a.lvantage  to  the  country  In  the  performAnce 
of  his  mission. 

But.  unlike  Mr.  Hull,  the  great  majority  In 
tlie  executive  departments,  /rem  the  Presl- 
di>nt  down  to  the  minor  officials,  who  have 
e>:erctaed  emergency  or  war  powers,  gradu- 
ally have  assxmied  an  attitude  of  superiority 
over  the  legislative  branch,  collectively  or  in- 
dlvidualiy.  Intolerant  of  criticism  or  any  form 
of  opposition. 

Because  It  Is  constantly  Ignored;  it  cannot 
b<  too  often  repeated  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  the  one  member  of  the  Cabl- 
n(  t  who  has  a  different  relation  to  the  legls- 
laclve  branch  than  has  any  other  head  of  an 
executive  department.  At  the  very  moment 
Congress  is  engaged  in  inquiries  In  regard  to 
gcveriunental  exp>endlt\ire8.  endeavoring  to 
reduce  them  whenever  they  prove  to  be  un- 
Cfcessary,  in  the  consideration  of  increased 
taxation  or  sales  taxes,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ti^asUry  finds  occasion  for  a  flying  trip 
atroad.  His  right  to  do  so  need  not  be  ques- 
tioned at  this  time. 

Ts  wow  Dtmr  of  paxsmcNT 

Congress  In  1921  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  the  preparation  of  the  National 
Budget  and  Its  subnussion  by  him  to  Con- 
griss.  The  original  purpose  of  Congress. 
ur  der  the  leadership  of  Senator  MedUl  Mc- 
Ccrmlck,  of  Illinois,  was  that  the  preparation 
and  sulunlssion  of  the  Budget  should  be  the 
responiilbillty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  reason  for  that  proposed  procedure 
is  Jiat  the  law  establishing  his  ofOce  provides 
for  his  report  to  either  House,  in  person.  In 
Ttf  ard  to  anything  appertaining  to  the  duties 
of  bis  office  and  that  his  presence  will  be 
"rt quired,"  not  merely  requested,  according 
to  the  wording  of  the  law.  Unfortunattly, 
Bs  lator  McCormlck's  purpose  was  defeated 
In  conference  between  the  two  Houses.  "The 
preparation  and  5ubml.s.vlon"  of  the  Budget 
was  placed  under  control  of  the  President 
where  no  such  direct  responsibility  exists. 
This  has  been,  time  and  again,  made  clear. 
In  every  free  government  on  the  American 
continent  and  elsewhere  the  national  purse 
Is  In  the  hands  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
leglslattire  and  so  It  should  be.  as  a  matter 
of  XJUTBe.  under  our  Constitution. 

The  practical  merging  of  the  Executive  and 
the  Treasury  has  often  been  denounced  by 
coripetent  authority.  President  William  H. 
Ha-Tlson,  in  his  inaugural,  said: 

"I  am  not  insensible  of  the  great  difficulty 
that  exisu  in  devising  a  proper  plan  for  the 
safekeeping  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
revunue.  It  is  the  unhallowed  union  of  the 
Treasury  with  the  executive  department 
which  has  created  such  an  extensive  alarm. 
To  this  dattger  to  our  republican  Institutions 
and  that  created  by  the  Influence  given  to 
the  Executive  through  the  Instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  officers,  I  propose  to  apply  all 
the  remedies  at  my  command.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  error  •  •  •  not  to  have 
made  the  ofllcer  at  the  bead  of  the  Treasury 
entirely  independent  of  the  Executive.  He 
■hould.  at  least,  have  been  removable  only 
upon  the  demand  of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Legislature." 

This  vaeas&gt  to  Congress  was  delivered 
101  years  ago,  a  period  too  remote  to  suit 
those  who  would  reconstrtict  the  United 
SUtes  to  suit  their  theories.  They  label  the 
statesmen  of  our  Revolution  as  founding 
fathers,  too  antiquated  to  serve  as  guides. 
They  would  prepare  the  way  for  poet-war 
settlements  upon  the  asstunptlon  that  a 
more  modem  and  up-to-datt  oonoeptlon  of 


the  American  Government  demands  that 
our  executive  department  should  be  in  dom- 
inating control  of  the  ncgotLStions.  They 
are  so  obviously  advocating  such  a  prcce- 
dure,  a  contrary  current  of  opinion  Is  gath- 
ering strength  that  the  limit  hts  been 
reached  to  any  further  extension  of  execu- 
tive au'^hority. 

The  legislative  branch  of  our  Government 
Is  daily  becoming  mere  conscious  of  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  taking  the  initiative  in 
\he  Imposition  of  taxes  and  the  enactment 
of  revenue  laws. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  TreaBUry  has 
been  abroad  at  euch  a  time  may  be  satisfac- 
torily explained,  and  is  it  not  possible  that 
he  will,  on  his  return,  make  a  personal  re- 
port to  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  law 
establishing  the  duties  of  his  office? 

SECKET.\RT  SHOtU-D  CO  TO  CONGRESS 

The  personal  appearances  cf  our  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  before  Congrcos  have 
hitherto  only  partially  met  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  They  take  place  before  t.he 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Hcu.se 
and  the  corresponding  commiitee  of.  the 
Senate.  These  Interchanges  of  views  and  in- 
formation are.  of  course,  of  value  and  ought 
To  be  continued. 

They  are  convenient  for  the  congressional 
committees  as  well  as  for  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  and  are  also  attended  by  the  experts 
cf  the  Trepsury  and  by  the  Hou^e  and  Eenate 
rxnerts.  who  are  of  great  ascistanre.  "V.^ese 
committee  hearings  are  printed  as  congres- 
sional public  documents  and  are  accessible 
to  those  who  desire  to  read  them.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  general  public  should 
give  attention  to  such  bulky  printed  docu- 
ments nor  can  the  country  at  large  obtain 
in  this  way  any  information  about  what  .so 
directly  concerns  it.  Nor  shoult.  the  yress  be 
expected  to  give  the  same  importance  and 
space  to  such  hearings,  however  useful  they 
may  be.  that  they  certainly  would  to  the  head 
of  the  Treasury  before  either  House  ur>  answer 
interrogatories  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  law  creating  his  office.  Shc-^id 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Trea.-vry  dec:de 
to  comply  with  that  law.  his  deci.sion  wi  uld 
be  welcomed  with  popular  approval  ard  bring 
about  the  cooperation  with  Congress  which 
has  been  lacking  and  yet  so  necfs.«ary 
throughout  the  long  crucial  period  of  a 
world  war. 

We  should  keep  In  mind  that,  unlike  par- 
liamentary governments  which  are  not 
bound  by  law  to  fixed  periods  of  elcciiun  and 
which  may  be  removed  from  power  by  a  vote 
of  lack  of  confidence  and  forced  to  appeal  to 
the  country  in  a  general  elt-ction,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  have  a  much 
more  grateful  task  in  personally  appearing 
before  our  Congress  than  any  English  Chan- 
celor  of  the  Exchequer  before  Parliament. 

The  party  in  power  has  a  majority  in  both 
Rouses.  The  rules  would  require  that  the 
financial  committees  should  first  have  the 
opfxjrtunlty  to  submit  questions  to  the  Treas- 
ury bead  beginning  with  members  of  the 
majority  party.  Time  would  be  given  for 
the  Secretary  to  prepare  for  his  appearance 
to  suit  his  convenience.  He  would  be  ac- 
companied by  the  experts  of  the  Treasury. 
What  is  called  "heckling"  In  Parliament 
would  be  out  of  place,  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose, and  could  not  possibly  aid  in  bringing 
on  a  national  election  as  in  other  countries. 
As  to  the  minority,  its  members  of  the  finan- 
cial committees  of  either  House  would  first 
be  recognised  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
or  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate. 

PRESZITT  IS  Alf  AtJSPICIOtrS  TIMI 

In  facing  the  present  war  conditions,  polit- 
ical and  personal  controversies  sink  into 
comparative  insignificance  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  be  confident  that  the  head  of  the 
Treaaury    oould    successfully    Inaugurate    a 


I'-r '-needed  and  much-desired  closer  contact 
v^iln  the  lei-i-latlve  branch.  Tills  could  be 
clone  above  all  in  time  of  war  when  patriotic 
cjnfiderations  appeal  to  every  American 
worthy  of  the  name. 


Proposed  Repeal  of  Fedtral 
Oleomargarine  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  TliE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdav.  December  9   (legislative  day 
of  Tjia^day.  December  7),  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress I  delivered  over  a  Wisconsin  radio 
station  on  the  ."=ubject  of  pending  oleo- 
margarine k-gislaticn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  there  Is  pending  In  Con- 
gress a  bill  to  abolish  the  Federal  tax  en  oleo- 
margarine, 

Why  is  this  bill  introduced  now?  If  it  be- 
comes la:\-.  what  will  be  the  effect?  Why 
Eh.  uld  a  Federal  tax  of  this  nature  be  im- 
posed upon  a  domestic  product?  What  is  the 
tax?  These,  and  other  questions,  I  propose 
to  answer  In  this  br;?f  talk 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  a  10-percent 
Federnl  tax  on  oleomargarine  which  is  colored 
to  resemble  butttr  and  only  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  on  uncolored  i  lecmargarme  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  In  the  oleomargarine  fight  Is 
largely  a  question  of  color  The  oleomar- 
erume  industry,  which  consists  of  18  manu- 
facturers and  their  subsidiaries,  produces  all 
the  uieoinarKanne  made  in  the  United  Stiites. 
Many  people  have  been  deceived  by  tha 
propag.inda  put  out.  It  is  deceiving  and  un- 
f.ur.  th«  public  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  able  to  get  oleomargarine  because 
of  a  10-percent  Federal  tax  which  is  applica- 
ble tc  oleomargarine  ciilored  yellow — an  imi- 
tation cf  butter.  Ninety-nine  and  eight- 
I  tenuis  percent  cf  all  oleomargarine  sold  for 
civilian  use  m  the  United  States  is  uncolored 
niarurarine  which  I  repeat  bears  a  tax  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  This  small  tax  is 
absorbed  by  the  manufacturer,  who  makes  a 
tremendous  profit  on  the  oleomargarine  pro- 
duced from  vegetable  oils 

The  production  of  oleomargarine  for  the 
year  1^43  is  estimated  at  650,000,000  pounds, 
or  m.r?  than  one-third  of  the  total  butttr 
j  production  in  the  United  States.  The  people 
can  now  buy  all  of  the  oleomargarine  they 
want  to  buy  at  from  19  to  29  cents  a  pound; 
;  and  I  reiterate  that  the  tax  is  only  one-founh 
of  a  cent  per  pound  on  this  oleomargarine, 
which  IS  absorbed  by  the  manufacturer  and 
paid  by  him. 

The  margins  of  profit  for  the  wholesaler  and 
I    retailer  have  been  stated  before  the  Commit- 
,    tee  on   AvTlculture  In   the  House   of   Repre- 
sentatives   to    be   3    cents   a    poimd   for   the 
wholesaler  and  around  4  cents  a  pound  for 
I    the  retailer.     Tliereiore,   it   is   quite  obvious 
I   that  the  tax  cf  one-lcunh  of  a  cent  a  pound 
j   is  abstTbed  before  it  roaches  the  consumer. 
•       Now,     the     oleomargarine     manufacturers 
I   have  only  one  objective,  which  was  clearly 
j    indicated  by  Dr.  CarL-:on.  the  chief  spokes- 
man, before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
at  hearing  on  the  Maybank  bill  last  week. 
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He  statfd  th  it  he  ■  advcc.ued  that  all  whole 
mi  k  sh  >u;d  he  used  und  c  nsumed  as  whole 
milk,  and  I  repeat  Car'son  said  that  oleoniar- 
p.Miiie  t(.li'ri;i  yellow  sh  uld  t.;ke  the  pli'Ce 
of  butter  in  the  diet  of  the  Americi-.n  peo- 
ple." Di  the  American  people  want  thi;? 
Ihe  an.:V/er  is  a  recided  "No  "  We  h.ave  been 
regimented  enough  wi'h.nut  being  ordered 
what  to  eat. 

It  is  qi.i'e  obvious  th  tt  ;he  sole  intent  of 
the  oleoni.ircarine  induitrv  i?  to  p(  rlect  a 
synthetic  product  called  oleomiargat  ir.e.  ar.d 
to  m.Tkc  It  taste.  sm"ll.  and  lock  like  butter 
so  as  to  deceive  the  public — having  in  mind 
a  complete  chance  in  the  diet  cf  the  Ameri- 
can people  frcm  butter  to  oleomargarine, 
thercbv  increasing  the  sales  and  profits  of 
the  OiCcmargarine  manufacturers  and  de- 
^t roving  the  dairy  industry  in  this  country 
which  con  i.^ts  of  nearly  5  OJO.OOO  farmers  and 
vliich  is  the  principal  and  the  lar;e.*t  source 
of  ca.=h  Inctme  for  American  agriculture  In 
the  Northern  States— 5. 000 .COO  farmers  and 
famiMes  and  tens  of  thousands  of  commu- 
nities of  the  Nation  are  involved. 

This  v.'holc  th*ng  is  jU"t  a  deception  Color 
is  the  Issu".  The  people  who  don't  get 
colored  oleomaiszaiine  are  not  subject  to  the 
10-pcrccnt  tax.  The  Federal  tax  on  the  re- 
taikr  is  $6  a  year  or  50  cents  a  month. 
That  1.'^  about  I'j  cents  a  day.  If  the  re- 
tailer sc-Us  1  pound  of  oleomargarine  a  day 
and  makes  a  margin  of  4  cents,  he  doesn  t 
have  anv  diffleuity  in  paying  his  tax.  I  re- 
peat, the  tax  is  not  an  issue.  Tlie  tax  on 
the  manufacturer  of  S040  a  year  is  so  -mall 
that  when  yi  u  consider  the  large  volume 
of  prorlu'^iion  for  these  18  manufac'urers, 
640  000.000  pounds,  it  doesn't  amount  to  any- 
thing and  it  isn't  passed  en. 

The  question  was  raised  that  the  hospitals 
couldn't  get  butter  V/ell.  cf  course,  they 
couldn't  cet  butter  the  %ame  as  the  rest  of 
u"-  because  the  administration  took  456.000.- 
OoO  pounds  of  butter  from  the  market  be- 
tween February  and  October  1  cf  this  year, 
and  how  much  more  the  Army  and  Navy  pur- 
chr.scd  we  don't  know  But  what  the  Gov- 
ernment took  off  the  market  was  about  35 
percent  cf  the  production  in  the  flu"=h  period 
cf  the  rear:  and  that,  of  course.  Just  kn(  eked 
out  the  ability  of  the  civilian  populati'^n 
(including  hospitals  i   to  get  any. 

I  shall  not  distuss  the  merits  of  the  two 
rrcducts.  It  suffices  to  say  that  margarire 
has  as  its  b.ase  vegetable  oils  such  as  cot- 
tonseed Gil,  soybean  oil.  and  when  available 
coconut  oil  was  a'-ed.  The  prrduct  is  white 
in  color,  and  now  some  of  th-  maig.-.rine  has 
rer-ain  vitamin"^  shot  in^n  it 

Butter  and  cheese  come  from  the  milk  of 
cows  and  contain  animal  fats  so  necesr-ary 
to  human  health.  They  are  nature's  food. 
In  the  summer,  out  of  the  juicy  grass,  out 
of  the  sweet-scented  clover,  out  of  the  lus- 
cious alfaU  and  cool  sprine  waters,  the 
greatest  chemist  In  the  world— the  milk 
Pow— makes  this  fofdi  and  in  th.e  winter- 
time, out  of  the  silage  from  nut-brown  corn, 
out  of  good  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  corn, 
and  out  of  hay  and  alfalfa,  she  turns  out 
the  same  product. 

Butter  is  invaluable  in  our  diet,  because 
It  prcmo'es  health,  supplies  enrrrry,  and  is 
a  bodv  builder.  It  is  an  invaluable  nutrient 
for  young  and  eld.  sick  and  well,  and  active 
and   inactive   persons. 

Oleomargarine,  cf  course,  is  not  butter.  It 
has  its  place  and  purpose,  and  Is  entitled, 
when  whole.somely  produced,  to  share  in  the 
American  market.  But  it  should  not  be 
sold  as.  nor  represented  as  butter.  Butter 
has  a  distinct  color  and  it  is  recoi-nized  by 
its  color,  and  the  real  issue  is  just  here; 
shall  oleomargarine  be  permitted  to  be  col- 
ored and  sold  in  packages  so  as  to  resemble 
tuiter:'  As  all  housekeepers  know,  you  can 
buv  olenmarearine  with  a  taft  of  colnrine  and 
they  can  color  their  own  oleomargarine  and 
mulie    it    resemble    buuer    in    appearance. 


But  the  olecmarL-arine  people  want  this 
chaui'ed  so  it  will  be  colored  before  It  is 
sold  and  the  customer  will  buy  it  in  place 
of  butter.  The  whole  plan  is  to  get  the 
public,  which  is  now  used  to  the  rich,  yellow, 
nutritif\i<:  butter,  to  substitute  clcomar ma- 
rine for  butter  now  that  butter  is  scarce  and 
the  Government  has  taken  so  much  cf  it  for 
our  trocps  and  lor  lend-lease  Then,  when 
the  war  is  over,  if  the  people  have  been 
taught  to  eat  oleomargarine,  where  is  the 
market  cf  the  dairy  farmer — America  s 
greatest    la'-m   group? 

A  few  years  back,  v  h,cn  the  farmer  was 
sellm?;  his  milk  at  95  cents  to  $1  2,')  per 
hundred  pounds,  which  cost  him  frcm  $1  80 
cr  more  per  hundred  pounds  to  produce,  the 
ccon- my  of  the  farm  .secrment  of  the  country 
was  becoming  paralyzed  Permit  oleomar- 
garine manutacturers  to  capture  the  butler 
market  now,  and  when  the  war  ceases  eveiy 
dairy  State  will  skid  into  another  depression. 
If  that  occurs,  everyone  will  sutIer--Uibcr, 
business,  professional  men.  as  well  as  the 
farmer.  Give  the  larmer  tlie  cost  cf  pro- 
duction, and  the  rest  of  cur  economy  will 
be  healthy. 

To  color  oleomargarine  to  lock  like  butter, 
and  sell  it  in  the  stores  as  a  butter  substi- 
tute. IS  unfair  practice  Let  those  who  want 
oleomargarine  on  their  tables  buy  it  and 
color  it.  This  they  can  easily  do.  But  do 
not  take  a  product  which  isn't  butter,  and 
permit  it  to  be  pawned  off  as  butter.  That 
is  neither  fair  dealing  nor  sound  business 
practice.  Such  a  practice  strike?  at  the  se- 
curity of  millions  of  Americas  best  citizens — 
the  backbc^ne  of  the  Nation. 

We  shall  do  oui  best  to  dcieat  this  measure. 
We  want  no  economic  paralysis  to  affect  any 
setjnient   of   our   society. 


Feed  Shortage 


REMARKS 

or 


KON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  9,  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
told  the  State  of  Oklahoma  has  been  offi- 
cially declared  a  drought-stricken  State, 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  three  north- 
we.'^tern  count ie.'i,  but  notwithstanding 
those  findings  of  facts,  cattle  will  be 
dying  for  the  need  of  feed  due  to  a  ruling 
in  allocating  of  protein  feeds  in  a  very 
short  lime.  The  Honorable  Joe  C.  Scott, 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  entire  Oklahoma  delega- 
tion are.  and  have  been,  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  get  an  amendment  to  the 
present  allocation  of  protein  feed  in 
Oklahoma,  but  of  no  avail.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Ardmore  60.000  cattle  are  being 
only  half  fed.  In  the  vicinity  of  Le  Flore 
County,  the  cattlemen  say  no  feed  can 
be  had  until  after  the  fir."-t  of  the  year, 
with  a  general  snow  and  freeze  through- 
out the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cattle  cannot  wait  upon 
the  slow  ruling  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
allocation  and  distribution  of  protein 
feeds  and  if  favorable  action  is  taken 
immediately  the  shortage  of  food  for 
human  consumption  will  be  the  result 
of  the  delay.  If  ever  In  the  history  of 
this  Government  big  two-fisted  practi- 


cal cattlemen  and  luisinessmen  were 
needed  at  the  helm  of  the  distribution  of 
feed,  it  is  right  now. 

We  are  not  and  have  not  been  mad  at 
pryt.ne  but  we  are  only  typical  of  those 
in  Oklahoma — pro-Oklahoma  and  pro- 
American — and  only  ask  and  fi:;ht  for 
equal  mhis  and  if  any  should  entertain 
an  id^a  to  the  contrary  they  are  very 
wror.g  A  .subsidy  will  not  do  the  organ- 
ized labor  r roups  any  good  if  all  the  cat- 
tle in  the  country  starve  while  these  un- 
piacticnl  bureaucrats  procrastinate  in 
thiir  rulmr.s  while  cattle  die  for  the  want 
of  feod. 

I  received  three  tcle;,-rams  x'ihich  tell 
the  st'jry.  r.!r.  Scott  speaks  for  the  State 
at  large  and  20  cattlemen  and  business- 
men Ircm  Ardmore  describe  a  critical 
ieed  shortage  situation  in  southern 
OkUihcma  and  Mr.  Adam  W.  Curry,  of 
Poteau  relates  a  mticli  more  critical  sit- 
uation, in  that,  no  feed  will  be  available 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Thfsc  bureaucrats  should  listen  to 
those  who  live  in  the  pastures  and  ride 
the  ran;;e  who  know  the  cattle  industry 
and  got  down  to  business.  It  is  evident 
tiiat  a  civil-service  status  without  such 
knovcledge  is  not  workable.  We  want 
protein  feed  and  we  want  protein  feed 
right  now  Congress  cannot  bring  life 
back  to  a  dead  cow  but  Congress  can  take 
immediate  action  and  keep  a  lot  of  cattle 
frcm  dying. 

The  three  telegrams  I  have  made  ref- 
erence to  are  as  follows: 

OKLAHOMA  Cut,  Okla  , 

Dcccmler  2.  1943. 
Hon   Paul  Stewart. 

Membrr  of  CoTi(7tf ^.«. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
1  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Marvin 
Jones  and  J  B  Hutson  recently i  "The  live- 
stock and  feed  situation  in  Oklahoma  is  so 
critical  that  I  am  compelled  to  wire  you  the 
condition  and  ask  for  some  type  of  immedi- 
ate relief  It  Is  snowing  and  freezing  in  the 
northern  part  of  Oklchcma  and  raining  In  the 
central  and  southern  part  The  Federal 
Weather  Bureau  has  just  released  forecast 
that  it  wUl  be  freezing  in  Oklahoma  City  by 
night,  with  a  hard  Ireeze  in  north  and  north- 
west Oklahoma  now.  There  is  practically  no 
pro'.cin  feed  or  roughage  in  western  and 
northern  Oklahoma  and  practically  no  winter 
pasture.  There  Is  a  shortage  of  protein  fetd 
all  over  the  State.  Under  present  weather 
conditions  livestock  are  going  to  die  for  want 
of  feed  by  the  hundreds.  Can  you  give  us 
immediate  relief?  Can  some  agency  in  Okla- 
homa be  authorized  to  distribute  the  manu- 
factured feed  now  In  stock  In  Oklahoma  in 
some  equitable  manner  over  the  State?  Our 
situation  Is  both  critical  and  urgent." 
you  help  In  any  way  to  get  this  done? 
situation  is  critical. 

Joe  C.  Scott, 
Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Affr^culture 


Can 
The 


Ardmore.  Okla.,  December  7,  1943. 
Hon.  Palt-  Stewart, 

House   Office  Building. 

Washington,  DC: 
You  remember  that  on  Insistence  of  cattle- 
men and  dairymen  of  this  section  and  your 
help  a  quantity  of  soybeans  was  allotted  to 
Ardmore  Cotton  Oil  Mill  in  order  to  make 
available  a  supply  of  cake  and  me&l  for  cattle 
In  this  territory.  Relying  en  this,  the  mill  is 
crushing  soybeans  only  and  has  allowed  all 
cottonseed  and  peanuts  to  go  elsewhere  The 
mill  has  now  received  an  order  limiting  sales 
of  soybean  cake  and  meal  in  this  vicinity  to 
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50  fcrront  cf  Its  output  and  freezing  balance 
for  Gcvemment-supjrvised  d.rtributicn  else- 
T.iier.v  As  rri.li  Is  irsalclng  no  other  oil  cake, 
this  lal:e3  J50  percent  of  Its  supply.  Ti.e 
fuU  100  p.;.:e;.t  would  have  been  Insufii- 
cl.nt  On  53  percent,  our  cattle  will  soon 
starve  S  xty  thousand  cattle  In  this  terri- 
tory drpt-.d  ch;eny  on  this  product.  Please 
8fe  J.  B  Hut.^cn.  Presideni,  Ccmn;cdity 
Credit  Ccrporation,  and  Insist  on  release  of 
this  nulls  product  for  this  teirltory.  Will 
phone   you  Tuesday. 

Guy  Karris;  C  F.  Meek:  Scntt  DennLs; 
V.':lton  Howard;  D  C.  Fitzscrald; 
W'.lmar  Soav;  Rav  Cclvert;  Sam 
Daube;  P  T.  McHre;  Jchn  Ecb 
Dulaney:  Sam  McDanlel;  Lu'Uie 
Parker;  Guy  8!?Ier;  Joe  Forbes; 
Dcrrls  Ccffcy;  O,  E  Johnron;  H.  W. 
McGiil;  Deveney  Dairy;  L.  V  Hub- 
ble; Harrison  Smith. 


PoTTAu.  Okla  ,  December  7,  1943. 
Hon.  Paut-  Stkwaht. 

J^ember  o/  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Paul  the  weather  Is  bad  here;  storming; 
cannot  buy  feed.  Mills  have  to  have  order 
from  Ccmmixllty  Credit  Ccrporation  before 
clearing  It.  A  A.  A.  office  h"re  says  It  will  be 
first  of  year  before  we  get  the  orders.  There 
is  no  feed  here.  Stock  Is  suffering  and  will  be 
dying.  Need  order  for  50  tons  or  mora  of  scy- 
bean  cake  and  meal  now  to  sell  to  stockmen 
In  Le  Flore  County. 

Adam  W   Cuurt, 
Poteau  Peanut  <t  Feed  Warehouse. 


Elk  Hills  Oil  Reserye 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAWIE  L.  WHITTEN 

or  MississTFm 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  9.  1943 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  months 
ago  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  Navy  refused  to  mak"  an  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  $2.000, COO  to  con- 
summate a  contract  for  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  oil  lands  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co, 
of  California  and  lands  owned  by  the 
Government  as  an  oil  reserve  in  what  is 
commonly  termed  "'Elk  Hills"  in  Cali- 
fornia. At  that  time  attention  was  called 
to  vsrioiis  provisions  of  the  contract 
which,  in  our  judgment,  made  the  origi- 
nal contract  illegal  and  invalid. 

Subsequently  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  attorneys  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  termed  the  contract  illegal 
on  the  same  grounds  raised  by  our  com- 
mittee and  the  contract  was  rescinded 
as  announced  by  mutual  consent. 
Since  that  time  the  field  has  continued 
to  be  operated  under  a  temporary  agree- 
ment, which  contains  the  same  percent- 
ages of  division  between  the  Government 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 
as  did  the  Illegal  contract.  While  we 
might  not  like  this  arrangement,  it  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  field  must  be 
operated  and  oil  must  be  taken  from  it 
to  meet  the  urgent  and  immediate  re- 
quirements of  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific,  no 
other  oil  in  sufBcient  quantities  being 
available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy  Department  was 
authorized  under  the  terms  of  the  act  of 


June  30,  1938  '52  Suit.  1252),  to  secure 
the  lands  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co,  in  the 
confines  of  the  naval  reserve  throU':;h 
condemnation.  The  need  for  tlic  GijV- 
emment  to  Rain  control  of  the  Standard 
lands  in  order  to  conserve  tiie  oil  m  the 
navr.l  reserve  has  been  conUnuou.  ly  rec- 
ognized. No  one  que.<^tions  that  need  to- 
day. 

After  the  first  contract  vas  he'd  il- 
legal, the  Secret  '.ry  of  the  Navy  has  made 
no  move  to  condemn  and  now  comes  for- 
ward with  another  ccntracc  calling  for 
joint  or  unit  operation  with  the  same 
percentage  of  division  as  the  (-.ruTinn]  c  n- 
tract.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
Uaiicd  States  has  rendered  an  opinion  in 
which  he  states  that  while  he  will  not 
term  the  new  contract  illegal  yet  he  says 
legislation  must  be  passed  authonzine  it 
before  such  nnw  contract  shouM  be  en- 
tered into.  True,  under  the  new  con- 
tract we  save  several  million."  of  dollars 
as  against  the  terms  of  tl:e  original  con- 
tract, which  wa=;  held  illegal. 

In  support  cf  his  nev.-  contract  the 
St  cretai-y  of  the  Navy  says  that  we  should 
not  condemn  the  Standard  property  be- 
cause the  minute  we  cond'-^mn  this  prop- 
erty we  must  stop  the  operation  of  the 
wells,  since  there  is  no  authority  to  oper- 
ate a  Government  oil  re;-  rve, 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  lepislation  must  be 
passed  to  put  the  new  joint  op-rat:  'n 
contract  into  operation,  could  not  le  -il- 
lation authcrizinc;  the  operation  of  the 
field  after  condemnation  be  put  thi-o'.ch 
the  Congress  ju.^t  as  quicrily  as  could  K-e:- 
islation  authorizing:  the  new  joint  op-r- 
ation contract?  The  contract  is  bound 
to  be  the  subject  of  controversy  and  we 
all  know  the  Navy  D-^partm.nt  would 
have  a  much  harder  ficrht  to  p't  leiiila- 
tion  authorizins:  it  than  they  would  have 
in  .secuiing  authority  from  the  ConKfi  ss 
fa  operate  Government  oil  r>^  f^rves  In 
thi'  tim"  of  em'^rr'-ncy. 

The  Secretary  of  Ih"  Nr-vy  further  jtays 
thf't  we  should  not  condemn  the  Stand- 
ard lanis  bcca-'se  v, e  do  not  know  hcv 
much  oil  is  und  -r  Standard".?  part  of  the 
land. 

If  that  be  true  how  dc^s  h"  know  th.at 
a  divi-sion  of  the  total  oil  prodiced  of  64 
pp!  cent  to  Navy  and  36  percent  to  Stand- 
aid  as  provided  by  the  contract  he  spon- 
sors is  the  proper  division? 

Standard  Oil  Co.  has  only  about  20 
percent  of  the  total  land  invcIvL-d  and 
Navy  about  80  percent  yet  und^r  th'^ 
terms  of  the  contract  Standard  ^r\<  33 
percent  and  Navy  64  percent  of  the  ci. 
I  know  it  is  said  that  these  flc;ures  rrp- 
resent  correct  division  according  to  the 
proven  field.  Yet  all  of  the  N.ivy  land 
was  obtained  because  the  evidence 
showed  that  it  was  oil-bcarin?. 

In  condemnation  the  court  must  find 
the  value  of  Standard's  land:,  minerals 
included,  of  course. 

In  a  joint-operation  contract,  not  onlv 
must  the  oil  under  Standard's  8.0C0  acres 
be  determined  but  that  under  Navy's 
35.000  as  well.  So  if  expense  of  deter- 
mining values  is  the  determining  factor. 
you  can  easily  see  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  and  easier  to  condemn. 

Also,  if  the  Navy  Department  has 
enough  information  on  the  Standard 
lands  and  their  oil  content  to  fix  the 
percentages  of  division,  of  necessity  they 


h.ave  enouph  infer mation  to  condemn. 
It  follows  that  if  they  do  not  have  avail- 
able information  to  condemn,  they  are 
in  n3  position  to  fix  percentages  in  joint 
operation. 

Under  this  new  contract  spon-^t^red  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Sandard 
may  obtain  the  first  2>  0  ''0O.:iO  b.irr;  is 
cf  oil  ?t  the  rate  of  15,000  barrels  per 
day.  Under  the  percent ar^e^  fixed  by 
the  contract  of  C4  percent  to  Navy  and 
3G  percent  to  Standard,  16,OCO,CO0  of  the 
toLal  of  25  OGO.OCO  barrels,  worth  rouchly 
$16.000. OCO.  would  be  Navy's  oil  loaned 
to  S-aiiciard.  Standard  would  pay  no 
interest  on  that  sum.  True,  the  con- 
tract provides  for  repayment  by  Stand- 
ard at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  its  part 
of  t!ie  oil  taken  after  the  primary  pe- 
riod. Under  the  contemplated  opera- 
tion of  the  field  after  the  primary  pe- 
riod Standard's  so-called  payment 
would  not  fQUirl  a  reasonable  int.-rest  on 
thi.  $16,000,000  worth  of  oil,  B'rd  tlius, 
in  eflect.  the  Government  would  never 
be  repaid  for  I's  $16,030,000  worth  of  oil. 

I  know  percfatages  are  U3::d  fic- 
qui  ntly  because  they  will  cause  iio  furor 
nor  cbj..ction  as  would  the  quantities 
the  percentage  represents.  It  is  easy 
to  overlook  what  they  mean.  Fiom  the 
'  evidence  it  i>-  e-timated  that  there  i.s 
at  least  65n.0C0.0')0  barrels  of  oil  rouehly 
worth  $650  000  000  in  this  Held.  One 
prrceni  oi  t'.iat  sam  is  $6,500,000.  If  the 
percentage  fix'-d  in  the  contract  spon- 
sored by  th.'  Sxretary  of  the  Navy  is 
only  out  of  line  by  1  percent  and  should 
be  C5  percent  to  Navy  inst'""id  of  64  per- 
cent and  35  percent  to  S  andard  in- 
stead of  36  prrcent  the  Grivernrn'-nt 
would  lose  S0.500  OfO.  If  the  division  of 
oil  sliould  b«'  tlv  .vr\mo  a-i  tliat  of  land 
then  it  would  p-obably  be  out  of  line  to 
the  Governm.nt'.s  lo.s  of  £:pp;•c::imat^•ly 
$85  000  000.  I  have  no  ba.'-i.s  to  say  the 
percentage  of  the  take  in  oil  should  be 
the  .same  as  Ihnt  of  the  ownen.hip  of 
land,  yet  th^^-re  i^  no  proof  tliat  all  tiie 
Government'.s  lend  does  not  have  oil 
under  It,  and  thou^^h  under  the  p\o- 
po.'xd  contract  the  percenlasc  may  be 
changed  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, if  additional  Governmr'nt  lands 
are  pioven.  tii^re  1-  no  intention  'o  prove 
the  Government's  lands. 

This  i'5  an  oil  reserve  and  it  has  been 
admitted  that  further  development  of 
the  Governr.-sent  or  Navy  lands  is  not 
contemplatf  d  so  we  may  expect  the  per- 
cent aee  of  division  of  oil  taken  to  con- 
tinue 64  perrent  to  Navy.  36  percent  to 
Standard,  Who  can  say  that  is  the  cor- 
rect division?  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  can  so  say,  he  is  then  in  position  to 
condemn  as  some  think  would  be  done 
if  this  were  some  individual  landowner. 
That  is  what  was  done  with  the.  .small 
owners  in  this  field  but  condemnation 
was  hf^ld  up  after  the  Navy  Denartment 
became  interested  in  a  joint  oneration 
contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Califcrnia. 

The  original  object  of  the  act  of  1938 
was  to  obtain  the  Standard  lands  in  order 
to  con.serve  the  oil  in  the  naval  reserve 
and  to  give  the  Navy  control  of  the  oil 
In  that  area.  What  the  object  of  the 
proposed  contract  is  I  do  not  know, 
thrush  it  is  claimed  to  have  the  same 
object. 


Tlie  Attorney  General  in  his  opinion 
states  that  before  the  new  contract  is 
entered  into  it  should  be  amended  to  au- 
tho;i~c  termination  of  the  contract  by 
either  party.  He  admits  however  that  if 
such  a  claue  should  be  added  to  the  con- 
tract and  Standard  at  a  future  date 
should  terminate  the  contract,  the  Navy 
nor  t!ie  Govei  nment  would  have  any 
cciilrrl  over  Standard's  k=nds  nor  oil  and 
consequently  Str.ndard  could  use  the 
wells  on  its  lands  to  drain  oil  from  the 
naval  reserve. 

True  it  is  that  the  Attorney  General 
.stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  Govern- 
ment couid  still  condemn  the  Standard 
lands  at  any  time  even  if  the  contract 
IM-oposed  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is 
entered  into, 

Mr,  Speaker,  by  tliat  time  Vn'o  may  have 
an  Aforney  General  who  is  opposed  to 
condemniiitj  property  of  Standard,  we 
may  have  a  Secrclaiy  of  tiie  Navy  who 
is  opposed  to  condemnation,  and  even  a 
Presiri'  nt  who  wculd  be  opposed  to  con- 
demning properiy  of  tiie  S:and..rd  O.l 
Co,  If  that  should  come  'o  pass  we  would 
be  in  a  worse  fix  than  we  are  now. 

Authorities  have  stated  that  we  have 
in  sight  only  a  13  or  14  years'  .^upply  of 
oil.  If  tiiat  be  tiaie,  certainly  the  Navy 
Department  should  lose  no  lime  in  ac- 
quii-ing  title  to  the  Standard  lands 
clieckerboaroed  tlirough  their  reserve, 
Th.en  we  know  they  can  control  the  oil 
ill  the  aiea.  If  they  need  authority  to 
operate  tlie  naval  reserve  in  this  emer- 
gency, the  Navy  Department  and  the 
Scci-etary  know  that  such  authority 
would  be  granted  in  short  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  temerity  to 
suggest  that  without  the  termination 
clau.se  in  the  contract,  a.>  recimmendt  d 
by  the  Attorney  Gen<ial.  in  the  future 
we  miirhl  not  be  able  to  hold  the  Stand- 
aid  Oil  Co.  to  the  contrrut  which  per- 

primary 
on    the 


Fedeial 
to  take 


miti  Navy  C(jntrol  after  the 
period.  Much  would  depend 
court 

I  have  never  known  of  tlie 
Government  to  be  so  h<sitant 
over  property  for  public  us' , 

They  liave  not  hesitated  to  take  over 
farm  lands  for  Government  projects  in 
many  cai;es  of  doubtful  public  benefit. 
They  have  not  hesitated  to  take  over  an 
entire  town  in  my  district. 

Yet  in  this  case,  where  the  future  oper- 
ation of  our  fieet,  the  very  .«:afety  of  our 
Government  and  people  are  involved,  we 
find  the  Navy  Department  hesitant  to 
act  after  having  already  delayed  action 
since  1938.  I  hope  that  thp  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  will  see  fit  to  call  on 
the  Navy  Department  to  condemn,  and 
thus  assure  us  of  protection  for  the  r-'al 
Oil  reserves. 


Hitler  and  the  Devil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Dcccviber  8,  1943 

Mr,     JOHNSON     of    Oklahoma.     Mr, 
Speaker,    under    leave    granted    me,    I 


am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
for  the  Congressional  Record  a  unique 
and  plain-spoken  poem  composed  by  an 
old-time  friend  of  mine.  Forrest  Jones,  of 
Marlow,  Okla..  in  which  he  pays  his  re- 
spects, or  lack  of  respect,  to  Hitler,  Tojo, 
and  others.     It  follows: 

HITLER    AND     THE     DEVIL 

(By    FiMtsi   Jciv.'s) 

Thp  dovil  in  hell 

W-'  are  told  w.'.s  chtir.icd 
And  there  lOO.OOO 

Yeuis  ho  rcmion'^d. 
He  did  nut  g.vmble 

Neither   md   he  g.-unn, 
Eui    was   dctcrmn.i-d    to   start 

H!,ii  a  hell  of  his  t  wn, 
H.iier  said  to  th?  cicvil 

H.tve  yoo  nny   more   land' 
Av.d   till'  devil  sa,d,  yes  plen;y 

In  Gerin:iiiy  i.nd  seme  more  in  Japan. 
Ihen  o'.d  Hitler  went  down  and 

Looked  at  the  trtiCli 
A:,  i  sa.d  if  I  can  pet  It 
.As  a  gift  I  am  stuck. 
Then  the  trade  wa.s  made 

And  'he  deed  w.-^s  signed. 
.\iid   l.e  started  lum  a  l:ell 

0?i  the  banks  of  the  Rhiiie. 
Th"n  Hitler  and  Tojo 

Appeared  on   the  scene 
And    the  dcvii  said  Ira  afraid 

Ycu  buys  are  um  mean 
Thin  Field  Marshal  Goering 

Spoke  up  ?:nd  said 
\Vc  can  cnnquer  this  w.ild 

If   we   will   go   rieht   alicad. 
Th^n  Hitler  and  Gi^ering 

Brgaii  to  prepai  e 
Fur  ■World  War  No.  2 

On  land,  sea  and  air. 
Kf  first  look  Austria 

Without  the  fire  of  a  pun. 
And  vhen  he  hit  Pr.'ard 

Tlie   trouble  had   becun. 
T'.ien   th"  civilized  world 

Began  to  unite. 
F  ir  we  had  f  ur  rhoire 

To  be  en'laved  <  r  fight 
Th'  n  Be  plum  and  Fiance 

Were  sinin  overrun, 
Ati'l  by  thi.s  time 

Ih"  troub'e  hat!  really  begun. 
Arid  the  EnKln-h  catial 

Wa*  tlie  next  p<'!nt  of  attack 
And    tli;,s  was  tli*-   fi:.~t   t:me 

Hiilcr'6  blo<jdhound8  turned  back. 
Then  he  turned  l.ke  a  enake 

And  began  to  c  11 
And  struck  and  landed 

On  Rus.'-ian  soil. 
At   fiirst  Stalin's  army 

R"aiiy   reeled  on  their  feet. 
Then   ihey  came  back  aflehting 
Through  rain.  snow,  and  sleet. 
Nr-p  .^eon   once   made 
The  same  mistake. 
When   he  rattled  his   .<;word 

On  RU'-sias  front  gate. 
N  v.-  St.ilm   knows 

That  Hitler  can't  v,-in 
And  Italy  s  troubles 

Are  ab'  ut   to  begin. 
Now  the  United  States 

And  the  United  Nations 
A'-e  all  lined  up 

In  the  same  occtipations. 
And  that  occupation  has 

A  blueprint  plan 
That  will  stop  Hitler's  hell 

And  mop  up  Tojo's  Japan. 
I  am  neither  a  prophet 

N  r  3  prophet's  son, 
Eut  I  have  tried  to  keep  posted 

Since  the  war  first  begun, 
I    don't    know   the  future 

I  can  only  guess 
But  old  Hitler  knows  his  hell 
Is  in  a  hell  of  a  mess. 


H.  R.  3270 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLETTE 

OF   INCIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF;SENT.\TIVES 
Thursday.  December  9.  1943 

Mr,  LaFOLLETTE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  passage  of  H.  R.  3270 
which  has  been  reported  favorably  by  a 
majoiity  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  likewise  to  the  companion 
measure  pending  in  the  other  body,  des- 
icnatod  as  S.  1362.  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors B.MLEY  and  Van  Nuys.  I  am  op- 
posed to  I  he  pas.-arze  of  this  legislation 
on  thi'ee  separate  grounds  which  I  shall 
state  now  and  hereafter  discuss  in  the 
order  in  wh.ch  I  have  stated  them. 

Fiist.  I  am  convinced  that  H.  R.  3270 
is  deliberately  worded  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stales  from  having  unfettered  ju- 
dicial fri-cdom  of  action  in  deciding  lh3 
cas2  cf  United  States  of  America  against 
Southeastern  Underwriters  Association, 
et  al.  nov.  ponding  in  that  Court.  If  this 
is  the  purixse  of  the  legislation,  then  I 
think  it  legally  and  morally  uncorvscion- 
able  and  contiary  to  every  concept  of  in- 
dependent unfettered  judiciary,  the  pre- 
ser\ation  of  which  is  necessary  for  our 
freedom. 

Second.  rccofjniZing  that  other  lawyers 
have  different  opinions  as  to  the  eflect  of 
this  leKislation,  and  assuming,  for  the 
puipo.se  of  argument  solely,  that  my 
above  analysis  of  the  effect  of  this  lems- 
lation  1.-  incorrect,  noverth*  les.s.  if  the 
fff-ct  of  the  legi.slation  i.s  merely  to 
grant  special  immunity  to  the  In- 
.surance  busme.-^s  from  the  antitru'-t 
law,s,  which  Will  permit  it  to  engafcc 
In  monopolistic  practices  whjcii  are 
burdensome  upon  the  small  policy- 
holder and  the  small  independent  busi- 
nessmen, and  consequently  interfere 
with  the  development  of  a  monopoly- 
free,  democratic,  capitalistic  economy  in 
this  country,  then  I  must  oppose  the 
proposed  legislation,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  presently  popular  claim 
of  States'  rights  is  being  carefully  raised 
and  nurtured  throughout  the  country  in 
favor  of  it. 

Third,  and  finally,  as  a  Republican,  a 
member  of  the  party  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, has  established  its  greatest  tradi- 
tions when  it  fought  monopolies.  I  am 
oppo.sed  to  this  legislation  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  finest  historical  traditions 
of  my  party  and  contrary  to  the  course 
of  action  which  it  must  pursue  today  if 
it  is  to  save  the  people  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  totalitarian  economy. 

POINT  ONK 

The  reported  bill  is  so  short  that  It 
would  seem  proper  to  set  it  out : 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  nothing  contained 
In  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  as  amended,  known 
as  the  Sherman  Act,  or  the  act  of  October  15. 
1914.  as  amended,  known  as  the  Clayton  Act. 
shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  bUflneiH 
of  insurance  or  to  acts  in  the  conduct  of  that 
business  or  in  anywi.se  to  Imoelr  the  regula- 
I    tion  of  that  business,  by  the  several  Slates. 
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The  tremendously  significant  language 
In  this  proposed  Ic. elation  are  the  words 
"shall  be  construed  to  apply"  to  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  or  to  acts  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  bu  mess,  and  so  forth,  and 
within  th"se  quoted  words  the  particu- 
larly significant  words  are  the  words  "be 
construed  to." 

I  am  driven  to  a  conclusion,  which  I 
feel  that  I  can  sustain,  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  to  have  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  legislative  power,  interfere  with 
the  orderly  course  of  Justice  in  behalf 
of  a  litigant,  an  action  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  destructive  of  every 
concept  of  Judicial  procedure  and  judi- 
cial dignity  which  I  consider  inviolate. 

The  language  "."hall  be  construed"  is 
so  unusual,  and.  in  fact,  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  proposed  legislation  is  so 
unusual  that  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  used  very  care- 
fully and  for  a  designed  purpose.  T'.ie 
most  logical  reason  for  such  careful  u'e 
of  language  would  appear  to  be  th.U  it  is 
an  attempt  by  thi.s  legislation  to  bring 
the  legislation  squarely  within  a  ruling 
precedent  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  think 
that  this  has  been  done,  and  that  I  can 
demonstrate  that  It  has  been  done,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  forcing  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  to  hand  down 
an  opinion  on  behalf  of  that  Court  under 
a  clearly  controlling  and  established 
precedent  where  exactly  the  same  lan- 
guage has  been  used  for  an  exactly  analo- 
gous purpose  namely,  to  deprive  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  jurisdiction  to  decide  a 
case  pending  before  it  I  think  that  I 
can  establish  this  as  the  purpose  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  lawyer  capable  of 
logical  reasoning,  despite  the  protests 
to  the  contrary  ot  the  congressional  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  lobbj'ing  exponents 
of  this  legislation  very  frankly  admit 
that  the  legal  effect  of  this  legislation, 
which  I  shall  demonstrate,  and  its  pur- 
pose are  exactly  the  same. 

The  case  of  Hollingsworth  et  al.  against 
Virginia,  decided  In  the  February  term 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1798  and  re- 
ported In  3  Dallas  at  page  378. 1  L.  Ed  644, 
As   the   controllLng    precedent.     In   that 
case  the  Supreme  Court  construed  the 
effect  of  the  eleventh  amendment  upon 
cases  pending  before  It  at  the  time  the 
amendment  was  duly  adopted.    We  aU 
know  that  the  eleventh  amendment  was 
submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification 
and  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing    an     unsatisfactory     condition     in 
article  m.  section  2  of  the  Corstitution 
disclosed  by  the  niling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  construing  that  section  in  the  case 
of  ChLsholm  against  Georgia.    When  the 
eleventh  amendment  was  adopted  other 
cases  similar  to  Chlsholm  against  Geor- 
pia  were  then  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  among  them   I 
was  the  case  of  Hollingsworth  against   I 
Virginia.    The  then  attorney  general  of   \ 
Virginia.  Mr.  Lee.  appeared  before  the   , 
Supreme  Court  and,  in  effect,  moved  a   i 
dismissal  of  the  Hollingsworth  case  on   j 
the  ground  that  by  virtue  of  the  adoption   ' 
cf  the  eleventh  amendment,  the  Supreme   | 
Court  had  been  deprived  of  jurisdiction  I 


to  consider  that  case  then  pending  be- 
fore it  on  appeal. 

To  demonstrate  the  proposition  I  am 
making,  it  is  proper  to  stt  out  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eleventh  amendment,  the 

j   issue  presented  to  the  court,  the  argu- 
ments advanced  before  the  court,  and  tlie 
decision  of  the  court. 
The    eleventh    amendment    reads    as 

'  fellows: 

I  The  Judicial  pcwcr  cf  the  Uiuied  Siatcs 
I  shall  not  be  CQit-trucd  to  extend  to  any  suit 
in  l3w  and  equ.'y,  f""".!ii."nccd  or  pro;ecuted 
aeanis:  cne  of  the  United  S  v'.te.-5.  by  citiZ'-us 
of  another  State  cr  by  citizens  or  subjects  cf 
any  foreign  str.te 

Mr.  Lee,  the  afomey  f;eneral  for  Vir- 
ginia, appf-ared  b-  fore  the  court  and  sub- 
mitted   the    following    question    to    the 
!  court: 

Whether  the  atm-ndment  did.  or  did  not, 
I    supersede    ail    ^ult-;    depending,    as    well    as 

I  prevent  the  ins.i'.viMi.n  of  new  suiis  aeainst 
cr.e  of  the  United  States  by  cit;zens  cf  an- 
other State. 

I  In  arguing  for  his  preposition,  he  ad- 
vanced  the  following  argument: 

Fri-m  the  moment  thoFp  who  yave  the 
power  to  i-ue  a  Srite.  rcvokrc!  and  annulled 
it,  the  p'.'A'er  Lorstd  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Const. tut  ion:  ai;d  if  it  does  not  exist  there. 
It  caiinot  in  any  degree  be  fotmd,  or  ex- 
ercised. eL-cwhere  But  whatever  force  there 
mi.y  be  in  the  rtiies  for  con.-t"Uing  statute;-. 

t  they  cannot  be  ap;-ilied  to  the  present  case 
It.  w.'i-s  the  policy  of  the  penp.c  to  cut  ott 
that  branch  of  the  Judicial  po-.v-r,  which 
had  been  snpin  scd  to  nuthariz?  suits  by  In- 

I  div. duals  a';a:nst  States;  and  the  words  be- 
ins  s,)  extfnded  a.s  to  support  that  policy, 
will  equally  apply  to  the  past  and  to  tlie 
future. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  was  handed 
down  the  next  day.  It  is  very  short  and 
reads  as  follows; 

The  Court,  on  the  day  succeeding  the 
argument,  dfllveicd  an  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  amendment  being  constitutionally 
adopted,  there  cot; Id  not  be  excrci'^ed  any 
Juntdictlon  in  any  case,  past  or  future,  in 
which  a  State  was  sued  by  the  citizens  of 
another  State  or  ty  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  state. 

Is  it  not  Clear  that  the  Supreme  Couit 
theie  squarely  hold  that  if  a  ca  e  v\as 
instituted  at  a  time  that  the  Con.-titu- 
tion  gave  the  Sup.-eme  Court  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  and  the  parties 
and  thereafter  w;\s  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  was  pending  therein 
when    the    eleventh    amendment    was 
adopted,  saying  that  the  "judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  ct;n- 
strued     to     extend" — that     the     Court 
squarely  held  that  the  effect  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  eleventh  amendment,  wb.ich 
carved  out  of  the  total  grant  of  juri.-dic- 
tion  given  to  the  Supreme  Couit  by  the 
Constitution  that  part  of  tliat  jurisdic- 
tion upon  which  the  case  then  pendinr' 
before  it  had  been  originaily  institiKed. 
was  to  immediately  deprive  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  power  to  further  consider 
the  pending  case  because  the  amendment 
deprived  it   completely  of  jurisdiction; 
and  therefore,  from  and  after  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  am.endment,  it 
had  no  authority  to  act  with  reference 
to  litigation   pending  before  it,  which 
litigation  was  dependent  upon  that  part  i 


of  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  v.hich  It  had  been  deprived  by  the 
enactment  cf  the  eleventh  amendment? 

In  the  insiant  case,  it  is  admitted  by 
all  lawyers  that  the  commerce  clause  of 
tlie  Ccn:rtitut:on  is  not  s?ii-e:iecutin?. 
In  other  words,  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  never  attain  jurisdiction  ovrn- 
cases  under  the  commerce  clause  until 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  has 
enacted  legislation,  under  its  power  to 
govern  commerce,  and  therefore  creating 
rii'Iits  cr  obligation.^  or  liabilities,  the  de- 
cision cf  which  require  tlie  exercise  of 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
operating  through  its  courts,  including, 
of  course,  the  Siipif  me  Court.  The  Sher- 
man Act  and  the  Clayton  Act.  and  more 
particularly,  of  course,  the  Sherman 
.'let  is  an  all-inclusive  con2:resnonal  en- 
actment prchibiiing  the  doinf:  of  cer- 
iain  acts  in  interstate  commer:e  which, 
by  their  nature,  confer  the  bro:=.dest  pos- 
sible grant  of  power  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  monopolistic  prac- 
tices or  to  punish  for  monopolistic  jirac- 
tices  in  all  matters  of  commerc-^.  Con- 
sequently those  nets  have  the  same  ef- 
fect cf  conferring  broad  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Supieme  Court  a?  section  2  of 
aiticle  III  of  the  Constitution  originally 
had  in  conferring  original  jurisdiction 
upon  the  courts,  including  the  Supreme 
Court.  Now  then,  ve  come  along  with 
lernslation  which  is  specifli-ally  de.signcd 
to  carve  out  of  the  original  grant  of  ju- 
risdiction, arising  out  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Siierman  Act  and  the  Clayton 
Act,  the  power  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  monopolistic  practices  in  con- 
nection with  tho  cpi'raticn  of  the  in- 
surance business,  broadly  ^pealting. 
And.  of  course,  when  we  carve  tliat  out 
cf  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act 
we  immediately  carve  out  of  them  exist- 
ing jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  including  the  Supreme 
Court,  jurisdiction  over  pro.^ccutions  un- 
der the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton 
Act  which  arise  out  of  the  conduct  of 
the  insurance  business. 

Now  comes  the  convincing  proof  or, 
in  common  parlance,  the  "pay-off."  In 
proposing  this  present  legislation  we  find 
u^ed  the  words  "shall  be  construed" 
which  are  most  unu-ual  v.ordj  and  are 
the  exact  words  which  were  used  in  the 
eleven! h  amendment  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  cut,  was  simply  an  amendment 
having  for  its  puipose  also,  the  carving 
cut  of  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  certain  part  of 
that  jurisdiction;  so,  tirat  if.  in  constru- 
ing the  eleventh  amendment,  which  had 
the  same  purpose  as  the  pre.^ent  legisla- 
tion and  which  has  the  same  language 
as  the  present  legislation,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment deprived  it  of  jurisdiction  over 
pending  case,  how  can  we  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  this  lansua^te  is  used  ex- 
pressly in  till.^  bill  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
quiring the  Supreme  Court  to  follow  the 
precedent  established  in  Hollingsworth 
against  Virginia  and  deny  to  itself  juris- 
diction to  further  consider  the  case  of 
United  States  of  Am.orica  against  South- 
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or  In  the  background.  In  the  attacks 
which  were  made  in  1937  against  the 
nine  so-called  old  men  on  the  theory 
that   th(8<>  Ju.itire.'*  wpt*  cnmrnltHnff  a. 


tute  argument,  but  constitutes  a  begging 
of  the  very  question  which  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  advanced, 
niunplv    that  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 


were  not  "in  accordance  with  correct  and 
common  modes  of  reasoning."  then  the 
ultimate  fact,  foimd  by  the  court  in  the 
preceding  case,  is  a  decision  reached  by 
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eastern  Underwriters  Association  et  al. 
now  pending  before  it? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  great 
questions  of  public  interest  which  justi- 
fied the  citizens  of  the  various  States  of 
the  United  States  to  rectify  the  condi- 
tion disclosed  by  Chisholm  against 
Georgia  by  the  adoption  of  the  eleventh 
amendment  in  language  designed  to  im- 
mediately deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of 
jurisdiction  over  such  litigation,  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any 
such  great  cuestion  of  public  interest  or 
public  morality  involved  in  the  situation 
which  gave  rise  to  the  proposing  of  this 
legislation 

Now,'  there  m.ay  be  those  who  will  say 
that  since  the  HoUing.'^wcrth  case  in- 
volved an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. v.-h:!e  the  pending  legislation  only 
involves  a  ctiange  in  statutory  regula- 
tions, that  a  true  analogy  is  not  created 
and  therefore  my  argument  must  fall  be- 
tause  of  the  absence  of  a  true  analogy. 
The  fallacy  of  such  an  argument  may  be 
demonstrated  by  a  consideration  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  sovereignty  of  people 
and  the  methods  by  which  they  delegate 
it.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
cornerstone  upon  which  the  American 
system  of  government  is  built  is  the  .su- 
preme dignity  and  sovereignty  of  each 
individual  citizen.  We  belie^•e  that  every 
individual  is  sovereign  unto  himself,  that 
he  creates  governments  for  his  better 
living  by  a  delegation  of  part  of  that 
sovereignty.  No  one  can  read  the  ninth 
and  tenth  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion understandingly  without  admitting 
this  truth. 

But  man  may  delej-ate  hi:^  sovereignty 
in  many  ways.  In  the  case  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  he  dele- 
gated pe.rt  of  his  sovereignty  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  permanent  government 
and  providing  that  the  extent  of  that 
delegation  should  be  reduced  to  writing 
in  ordt-r  that  his  then  piesent  thiiiking 
might  not  only  be  concisely  stated,  but 
permanently  preserved  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  the  extent  to  which  he  had 
thereby  delegated  his  .sovereignty.  FiU'- 
thermore.  in  order  to  provide  flexibility, 
he  proMded  methods  of  amendment  by 
w  hich  his  original  delegation  of  authority 
might,  from  time  to  time,  be  am^ended  by 
.'succeeding  generations.  This  being  true, 
if  in  tlie  original  instrument  he  acted  in 
a  certain  manner  in  conferring  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Supreme  Court;  if  m.an  de- 
cided to  v.ithdraw  some  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion which  was  originally  .'-et  out  in  the 
original  written  instrument  known  as  the 
Constitution,  he  had  to  follow  the  meth- 
ods of  change  or  amendment  which  he 
had  set  up  in  that  Constitution.  But  the 
withdrawal  of  jurisdiction  under  the 
eleventh  amendment  was  simply  a  with- 
drawal of  jurisdiction  by  the  use  of  the 
metb.od  required  by  the  Constitution 
itself. 

But  man,  in  creating  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  again  said:  "I 
siiall  create  not  a  pure  democracy,  but 
a  lepresentative  form  of  government.  I 
cvj  not  wish  to  encumber  my  normal  ac- 
ti\'.ties  by  being  constantly  forced  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  govern  me  by 


enacting    changes    in    the    nature    of 
amendments  to  my  Government  under 
the  methods  for  amendment  provided  in 
the  Constitution.    I.  therefore,  create  a 
'  legislative   body  which  shall   be  desig- 
nated  as   the  Congress   of   tlie   United 
i  States,  and  I  confer  upon  it  the  power  to 
make  laws  which  are  simply  rules  and 
legulations  which  .shall  govern  me  with- 
in the  limitations  of  the  Constitutjon." 
Man  also  provided  the  method  of  choos- 
ing or  electing  those  who  were  to  repre- 
sent him  and  placed  limitations  upon 
the  period  of  time  which  they  were  to 
continue  in  ofBce.    But  it  is  clear  that 
under  the  Constitution  itself  man  cre- 
ated the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
as  his  representative  to  act  in  all  m^at- 
ters  upon  which  authority  was  conferred 
upon  it  as  his  representative  and  in  his 
stead.     Consequently,  when  this  repre- 
sentative body  enacted  the  Slierman  Act 
it  acted  as  fully  for  man.  in  its  legisla- 
tive capacity,  as  the  body  created  by  the 
'  Constitution  to  act  for  him,  in  creating 
a  body  cf  law  which  conferred  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Suprem.e  Court,  as  though 
man  had  acted  himself,  so  that  its  ac- 
tion was  binding  upon  nian  as  an  exer- 
cise of  authority  which  he  hud  previ- 
ously delegated  to  the  Congress  of  the 
;   United  States  when  he  created  the  Con- 
stitution.      Consequently,     when     that 
body,  the  Congress,  seeks  to  carve  out  of 
the*  body    of    law    which    it    previously 
adopted,    a    certain    part    of    that    law 
which,  in  turn,  direcdy  has  the  effect  of 
carving  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  part  of  its  authority  to  rule 
upon  or  decide  di.sputes  presented  be- 
fore it.  man  acts  just  as  fully,  in  the 
withdrawal  of  a  delegated  jurisdiction, 
through  the  body  to  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously delegated  that  part  of  his  sov- 
ereignty— the     Congress — as     he     does 
when  he  withdraws  jurisdiction,  origi- 
nally conferred  by  the  Constitution,  by 
means  of  an  amendment,  adopted  in  the 
manner  provided  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  other  word::,  by  either  method,  the 
citiz-ns  of  the  United  States  are  with- 
drawing   jurisdiction    from    the    Court 
through  the  exercise  of  delegated  sov- 
ereignty.     The    difference    is    that    the 
means  for  withdrawing  jurisdiction  are 
'  simply  controlled  by  the  means  or  meth- 
I   ods  of  change,  or  the  delegation  of  the 
I   power  to  change,  which  the  citizens  of 
,   the  United  States  originally  established 
when  they  originally  delegated  their  sov- 
ereignty by  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

It  must  follow,  therefore,  that  neither 
the  Justices  .of  the  Supreme  Court  nor 
any  other  lawyer  can.  in  the  exercise  of 
intellectual  hone.sty.  avoid  the  inescap- 
able conclusion  that  the  case  of  Hollings- 
worth et  al.  against  Virginia  is  a  control- 
ling precedent,  binding  upon  them  in 
their  construction  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, if  it  should  ever  be  presented  to 
them  for  construction,  and  that  conse- 
;  quently  the  effect  of  this  act,  if  passed. 
will  be  consistent  with  its  purpose; 
'  namely,  to  prevent,  by  legislative  enact- 
i  ment,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  from  passing  upon  a  case  now 
pending  before  it. 


This  legislation  is  simply  the  uncon- 
scionable and  immoral  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  orderly  judicial  procedure,  to 
strike  at  the  very  roots  of  the  existence 
of  an  untrammeled  and  unfettered  Ju- 
dicial system  by  legislative  enactment, 
which  is  equally  as  .subject  to  public 
censure  as  the  attempt  made  in  1937  to 
do  the  same  thing  by  executive  interfer- 
ence. 

The  action  in  1937  occasioned  a  tre- 
mendous debate  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  awakened  a  dormant 
public  consciousness  of  the  principles  in- 
herent in  our  GDvernment.  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  impoi-tance  of  maintaining 
inviolate  the  concept  of  an  untram- 
meled judiciary,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  freedom  in  a  constitutional 
democracy  such  as  ours.  For  that  rea- 
son it  is  surprising  to  find  among  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation,  which  pro- 
poses legislative  interference  with  Judi- 
cial processes,  just  as  destructive  of  the 
principle  of  an  unfettered  Judiciary  as 
executive  interference,  those  who  most 
vociferously  oppc-sed  the  latter  form  of 
i;iterference.  I  was  opposed  to  executive 
interference,  and  I  am  equally  and  as 
emphatically  opposed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  precedent  of  legislative  Inter- 
ference, which  is  the  fundamental,  gov- 
ernmental, and  moral  Issue  involved  in 
this  legislation. 

The  congressional  proponents  of  this 
legislation,  of  course,  do  not  say  that 
they  want  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court 
from  passing  on  the  pending  case  be- 
cause they  disapprove  of  the  legal  rea- 
.soning  of  the  present  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  v.ho,  by  their  reasoning, 
render  the  opinions  of  that  Court.  But 
this  was  exactly  the  underlying  reason 
behind  the  attempt  by  the  Executive  to 
interfere  with  the  Court  6  years  ago,  and 
some  of  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion were  mast  ardent  in  denouncing 
that  form  of  interference  on  the  groimds 
that  It  impugned  the  motives  of  the  then 
Justices  of  the  Court  and  sought  to  per- 
sonalize the  Court  by  failing  to  distin- 
gui'^h  between  the  concept  of  the  Court 
and  the  personalities  of  the  Justices  who 
administer  it.  But  a  court  is  an  institu- 
tion created  out  of  our  concept  of  cort- 
stitutional  democracy  as  the  instituti(»i 
in  which  disputes  between  individuals 
and  between  the  Government  and  indi- 
viduals must  be  settled.  We  carmot  op- 
erate our  system  unless  we  hold  fast  to 
our  belief  that  the  system  must  not  be 
tampered  with,  without  regard  to  the 
personal  opinion  of  any  person  as  to  the 
character,  the  capacity,  or  the  ability  of 
the  Justices  who  administer  the  Court.  A 
Court  goes  on.  Justices  change,  but  if  we 
would  live  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours 
and  if  we  believe  that  our  freedoms  are 
dependent  upon  maintaining  the  con- 
cept of  a  judicial  system  which  is  inher- 
ent in  cur  beliefs,  then  we  must  adhere 
to  the  theory  that  litigants  are  bound  to 
submit  their  cause  to  the  Court  without 
regard  to  the  personalities  v.'ho  adminis- 
ter the  Court  as  its  Ju.'^tices,  Just  so  long 
as  those  Justices  were  legally  appointed^ 
I  hold  no  brief  for  certain  of  the  men 
who  presently  are  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court:  particularly  I  hold  no  brief 
for  those  who  participated,  either  openly 
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makes  a  linding  of  ultimate  fact  upon 
a  question  of  whether  a  case  cf  com- 
merce between  the  States  is  presented 
to  it,  it  actually  acts  as  a  fact-finding 


Court  in  that  opinion  held  that  it  was 

bound  by  the  cases  which  preceded  that 

case  under  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis. 

Lawyers  have   a  great  obligation  as 


of  ultimate  fact,  from  the  facts  then  be- 
fore the  court.  Being  a  finding  of  ulti- 
mate fact,  it  is  not  controlling  upon  the 
court  in  the  future,  in  any  event,  unless 
thr   ^amp   r>.ii!ritv  of   evidentiary   facts 
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or  In  the  background,  In  the  attacks 
which  were  made  In  1937  against  the 
nine  so-called  old  men  on  the  theory 
that  those  Justices  were  committing  a 
grievous  error  by  writing  their  social 
philosophy  into  the  law,  and  who  now  to- 
day, in  the  opinion  of  many  lawyers,  are 
themselves  committing  moat  flagrantly 
the  same  sin  which  they  charged  against 
their  predecessors  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  present  Justices 
were  duly  and  legally  appointed  by  a 
President  who  was  duly  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  whether  I 
like  It  or  not  makes  no  difference,  and 
therefore  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  an  InstituMon,  operates 
and  functions  through  Justices  duly 
chosen  and  placed  thereon  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

This  being  true.  If  I  am  to  hold  fast  to 
my  belief  that  men  are  only  free  when 
they  are  rul'^d  by  a  government  of  law 
and  not  of  men,  that  men  are  only  free 
when  the  concept  of  a  court  as  an  Insti- 
tution for  the  arbitration  of  dispute 
must  be  upheld  from  attacks  upon  that 
concept  no  matter  from  what  direction 
they  may  come,  I  am  obligated  to  de- 
noimce  any  legislation  which  deprives 
the  court  of  Jurisdiction  over  pending 
cases  by  legUlatlve  interference  without 
regard  for  any  personal  opinion  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Qualifications  of  the  justices 
who  adminlstei  that  court.  This  is  the 
fundamental  and  inherent  reason  for  my 
objection  to  this  legislation. 

The  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
purely  pending  upon  a  ruling  on  demur- 
rer. Not  a  dngle  one  of  the  facts  alleged 
in  the  complaint  has,  to  date,  been  sup- 
ported by  smy  evidence  introduced  or 
sustained  as  to  its  truthfulness  by  any 
court;  yet  now,  under  this  state  of  the 
record,  the  flre-insurance  companies  in- 
volved are  seeking  by  the  use  of  clever 
language  in  this  bill  to  prevent  the  Su- 
preme Court  even  from  ruling  upon  the 
pending  case.  Under  these  circum- 
stance shall  Intelligent  men  forget  the 
teaching  revealed  first  in  Proverbs,  chap- 
ter 28.  verse  1.  "The  wicked  fiee  when  no 
mim  pursueth"? 

Before  leaving  this  point,  it  is  proper 
to  consider  some  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced for  this  legislation,  because  if 
they  are  demonstrated  to  be  false,  then 
the  proponents  are  left  only  with  the 
naked  and  bare  purpose  of  interfering 
with  the  exercise  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  its  Jiurisdiction  in  the  pending  case  and 
cases  like  It.  which  is  the  only  legal  issue 
actually  involved  here. 

It  is  said  in  the  Majority  Report,  among 
other  things,  that  this  bill  does  not  grant 
an  exemption  of  the  insurance  business 
from  the  antitrust  laws  since  the  anti- 
trust laws  have  never  been  applied  to 
the  business  of  Insiirance.  This  state- 
ment standing  alone,  of  course,  is  a  fal- 
lacious argument  because  the  failure  to 
Invoke  a  law  is  never  considered  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  lack  of  existence  of 
a  law.  But,  in  effect,  more  is  attempted 
to  be  made  by  this  statement,  namely, 
that  the  antitrust  laws  never  were  In- 
tended to  apply  to  insurance.  The  bare 
statement  alone,  again,  does  not  consti- 


tute argument,  buC  constitutes  a  begging 
of  the  very  question  which  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  advanced, 
namely,  that  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  Involved,  the 
biisiness  of  insurance  v/as  not  subject  to 
their  operation. 

In  anwerlng  this  que;5tion  for  myself,  I 
am  not  satisfied  either  with  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  In  favor  of  it  or  with 
those  advanced  by  the  Attorney  General 
against  il.  For  reasons  of  my  own  I 
do  not  beJieve  that  the  arguments  of  the 
proponents  are  sound. 

Briefly,  the  proponents,  citing  Pr,ul 
against  Virginia  and  the  six  other  ca^es 
which  follow  it.  which  are  set  out  on  pa?e 
4  of  the  report,  take  the  position  that 
those  cases  hold  that  insurance  Is  not 
commerce.  As  I  construe  the  argument 
advanced  by  the  Attorney  Oenfial  and 
his  as.'iistants,  they  point  out  that  in 
each  of  Uvsc  cases  a  Slate  law  was  in- 
volved and  that  therefore  the  power  of 
Congres-s  to  regulate  the  \nsurnncf  busi- 
ness under  the  antitrust  lows  han  n'-vr 
been  b^^forc  the  court;  that  in  all  th'- 
caJbes  cited  by  the  proponents,  S'atr-  lawn 
were  Involved  and  that  thcrtfore  th" 
ca«es  riled  by  the  proponent;:  are  not 
applicable. 

Tlie  error  In  this  argument  of  the  At- 
torney OL-neral  arise.s  from  the  failure  to 
understand  or  state  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  imless  the  businos  of  in- 
surance Ls  commerce,  the  antitrust  laws 
cannot  apply  because  they  are  based 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
conunerce  and  unless  the  business  regu- 
lated is  commerce,  then  the  anlitru-st 
laws  cannot  apply  and  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  Supreme  Court  ha-s 
ever  construed  a  case  arising  under  the 
antitrust  law,  because  the  ultimate  fact 
to  be  found  is  whether  or  not  the  par- 
ticular business  being  prosecuted  under 
the  antitrust  law  is  commerce  within 
the  meaning  of  clause  3  of  section  8  cf 
article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

Likewise,  my  answer  to  the  proponents 
of  the  legislation  is  tliat  they  overioolc 
the  fact  that  wiiat  the  Supreme  Court 
passes  upon  in  any  c&.se,  under  the  com- 
merce clause,  is  a  question  of  ultimate 
fact  and  that  a  question  of  ultimate  fact 
arises,  both  from  the  evidentiary  facts 
involved  and  the  reasoning  with  refii- 
ence  thereto  by  the  court  which  made  the 
finding;  and  that  if  the  facts  in  the  case 
now  before  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  are  dif- 
ferent from  tliose  in  any  of  the  ca-seci  cited 
by  the  proponents,  then  the  actions  of  tlie 
courts  In  the  preceding  cases,  in  de- 
termining the  ultimate  fact  from  the  evi- 
dentiary facts  then  before  ft,  do  not  con- 
stitute a  precedent  which  is  binding  upjn 
the  court,  if  the  evidentiary  facts  are  dif- 
ferent. 

Second,  and  this  Is  even  more  impor- 
tant, assuming  that  the  evidentiary  facts 
in  the  instant  case  are  exactly  similar  to 
the  evidentiary  facts  in  the  cases  relied 
upon  by  the  proponents,  nevertheless,  if 
the  reasoning  by  which  the  court  in  the 
preceding  case  or  cases  determined  that 
ft  business  was  not  commerce,  as  an  ulti- 
mate fact  from  the  evidentiary  facts  be- 
fore It,  was  marked  by  the  exercise  of 
Judgment  or  reasoning  processes,  wiiich 


were  not  "in  accordance  with  correct  and 
common  modes  of  reasoning,"  then  the 
ultimate  fact,  foimd  by  the  court  in  the 
preceding  case,  is  a  decision  reached  by 
fallacious  reasoning  processes  and  such 
a  dGci.«!on  cannot  acquire  the  dignity  cf 
stare  decisis  and  be  binding  and  con- 
trolling upon  a  court  or  the  justices 
thereof,  in  performing  their  duties  as  the 
deciders  of  that  fact  in  a  .subsequent  case. 
where  the  same  evidentiary  facts  are 
pre?  .-nted  anfw  to  the  court  for  decision. 
I  am  convinced  tiiat  the  action  of  the 
court  in  deciding  a  ca.se  under  laws  en- 
acted by  Con^reis  in  the  exercise  of  Us 
powe."  unci'T  the  commerce  claus/;  must 
flist  dec.de  whether  the  subject  malt'-r 
l.s  comn-u  rce.  but  that  this  decision  is  not 
a  deci.sion  of  law,  but  it  actually  Is  a 
drteimina'if.n  f.f  ultimate  fact  from  the 
'•videnl.aiy  fact.s  th»n  before  It,  This  is 
true  betau.se  of  cour:^.  the  Congress  can- 
n<>t,  by  any  enactment ,  ex'-rci.se  control 
I/.  I  r  atiVhing  v.  hieh  i.=;  n^jt  commerce  b'.— 
tween  H;<it7".s  :^;  that  fliis  pro*. i:;ion  of  the 
ConMiUit.on.  In  effect .  iv  written  fntrj 
every  '-n.-M  irn'-nt  of  the  Congress  under 
the  KiHhl  of  pf/Aer  given  It  to  retiulate 
cori.iiier.e  belwe«n  th'.-  Ktates.  Con.ve- 
quently,  when  a  ca>te  )s  broiu;ht  b'.-foje  a 
couit  thi  deci/lon,  llie  court  mu.st  first 
deteimme  whelher  ir  not  t!ie  bu::Ines.s  as 
to  whi.h  Congits  has  enacted  Icfclsla- 
tlon  l.s  (•(.nimeree'.  But  this  is  a  decision 
of  ult mate  fart  in  oidcr  to  brjng  it  un- 
der till-  law  and  thi.s  decision  must  be 
marie  In  tlie  affirmative  before  a  court 
can  th.-n  prcceed  to  the  determining 
of  que.'  ti;;n.<;,  either  of  law  or  fact,  arising 
out  cf  'he  iinerprelrrtion  cf  the  nature  of 
the  offense  described  or  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Conprers  with  refer- 
ence to  t!ir  panictilar  business  its  laws 
are  addressed  to.  So  that  it  fellows  that 
every  dvcision  involving  lecislation  bnsed 
upon  tlie  ccmrr.prce  clause  requires  first 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  by  rens^^ning 
proce.'^.'^es  from  th.e  evidf'ntiary  facts  in 
the  record,  determine  whether  or  not,  as 
nn  ultimp.te  faet.  a  biism-'ss  is  commerce. 
I  bf'!ie\p  that  thinking  men  will  accept 
as  true  the  analysis  which  I  have  laid  out, 
but  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  in  Washintrton.  D.  C,  and  in  Wa.^h- 
in^'fnn.  D  C,  the  ratlier  cenerally  ac- 
cepted mode  of  thtnkirig  is  not  what  a 
man  say.>  but  latlu^r  wno  is  the  man  that 
says  it.  Thi.s  is  an  unfortunate  reason- 
ing liabit.  bu»  one  which  is  indi<-enous  to 
the  localitv.  Therefore.  I  present  as  my 
authoi'.ty  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  who  is  con- 
siderf  d  by  most  everyone  to  have  been  a 
very  ab'.e  lawyer  and  Justice.  In  Sivift 
&  Cn.  V  United  States  '196  U.  S.  375,  at 
p.  39c3'.  he  said: 

It  1.;  f-  i-(\  that  tills  charge  is  tco  vague  and 
tli.i:  It  (!  f.s  not  set  forth  a  ca«:e  of  commerce 
nm'-ng  \l:c  St«fos.  Takinp  up  the  InttLr  cb- 
Jeciion  fir.'st.  cr.rnmerre  ftnK.iitj  the  State?  Is 
not  n  tfchnlcal  legal  concept  but  a  practical 
one  drawn  Irom  the  course  of  busmcsa. 

I  am  sure  everyone  will  understand 
that,  in  e!T>'ct,  the  Ju.-lice  was  saying 
exactly  what  I  have  said— that  the  de- 
termination cf  this  question  is,  in  reality, 
a  determination  of  a  question  of  fact 
from  the  evidentiary  facts  presented 
upon  the  record. 

From  this  it  follows  that  when  the 
Suprtme   Court   of   the   United   States 
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m.akes  a  finding  of  ukimate  fact  upon 
a  question  of  whether  a  case  cf  com- 
merce between  the  States  is  presented 
to  it,  it  actually  acts  as  a  fact-finding   i 
body  just  exactly  the  way  a  jury  acts 
as  a  fact-finding  body  in  determining 
the  ultimate  fact  from  the  evidence  be- 
fore it,  to  which  ultimate  fact  it  is  re- 
quired to  apply  the  law  a.'^;  siven  it  by 
the  court.    Therefore,  if  there  are  cer- 
tain rul-v-  of  law  which  determine  the 
validity  of  the  action  of  a  jury  m  fuid- 
ing  a  question  of  ultimate   f,iCt.  the«e 
.same  rules  of  law  apply  to  a  court  when 
it  is  ex;'rc:.sing  a  fact-finding  function. 
I  think  it  i^  universally  acc"pted  as  the 
rule  that  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  delermm- 
in;:   whctii^r   or   not   a   j-i.y    lias   l>efn 
juv'iftcd  in  finding  the  exi'-t' nc*-  cf  an 
ultimat*-  fact  from  the  evidertiary  facts 
b*-fore  i».  hi.^  h-^-ld  th^t  ih^  inference 
drawn   by   the  fact-fl:>.din«   body   from 
th"  rvldr^ntmry  farm  m  oid'r  to  rea'^h 
a  concIuMon  a««  to  an  ultimate  fr^ct  must 
be    mf»  ur  -.1    by    sl-widard'j    v.hi.h    re- 
quiie  the  eX'-rci.w  of  co:r'(t  and  foni- 
inon  modes  of  reawjning  in  inferring  the 
ultima'**  faft  from  th*- »'Vidi  r*  jhi  v  fa'!' 
b-f'jrf  jf .     Tiih  rul<-  ha^  b'-'  n  unnouf.c-d 
by   th'-  ftipremc  Court   of    Indiana   us 
ivi  t|  H^  by  piartu-ally  «viy  (-"her  couii 
of  lln.d  J',.,i:,di(  !ion  m  the  UniU-d  S'ai's, 
but,   m   my   ojjinion.   it    ha->   lj<-i'n   b'-'-t 
.•-lut'-d  by  ih«'  App'liaie  Couii  of  Indi- 
ana, an   int'^'rm'-diary  court  of  appeal, 
in  the  rRr>e  of  Rufsell  v   SrhctJJ  '1921t. 
76  Indiana  Appellate   191   at   pa7"  107, 
wheie  it  says: 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  settled  rule 
th.-it.  in  dPterminins  what  has  bren  estao- 
lished  by  the  evidence,  courts  tir.d  Junes  may 
f"i\s:dpr  nnt  only  the  'acts  directly  proved 
bii'  r1.'>o  ail  reasonable  inferences  that  may 
be-  properly  drawn  therefrom.  However,  this 
lule  cannul  be  applied  arbitral ily  but  Judg- 
ment mu.-,t  be  exercised  In  so  doing,  in  ac- 
rnrdance  v.i'h  correct  and  common  mode?  cf 
reasoning. 

In  conrhision,  therefore,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  law,  are  entitled  to 
say  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  bound  by  the  decisions  of  th.U 
Court  in  any  of  the  caies  relied  upon  by 
them — and  I  have  read  them  all — either 
because  the  evidentiary  fads  then  be- 
fore the  Court  are  .'^o  dissimilar  to  those 
presented  in  the  instant  case  that  the 
Court  in  the  prior  decision  may  have  cor- 
rectly found  a  question  of  ultimate  fact 
from  the  facts  in  the  record  before  it,  but 
that  finding,  being  a  finding  of  ultimate 
fact  from  evidentiary  facts  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  instant  ca.-e, 
does  not  make  such  a  case  a  ruling  prece- 
dent. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  Uiat  in  New  York  L:fe  Insurance  Co. 
v.  Deer  Lodge  County  (231  U.  S.  495  • ,  the 
evidentiary  facts  before  the  Supreme 
Court  might  fairly  be  said  to  closely 
proximate  the  facts  alleged  in  the  instant 
case.  But,  if  the  conclusion  of  ultimate 
fact  reached  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
tliat  case  will  not  stand  up  when  tested 
by  correct  and  common  modes  of  reason- 
ing, then  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
case  is  not  controlling  and  that  the  doc- 
trine of  stare  decisis  does  not  apply,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Supreme 


Court  in  that  opinion  held  that  It  was 
bound  by  the  cases  which  preceded  that 
case  under  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis. 
Lawyers  have   a  great  obligation  as 
cfiBcers  of  courts  in  making  our  judicial 
system  operate:  we  have  the  obligation, 
if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it,  neither  by 
advertence  nor  inadvertence,  to  persuade 
a   court   to  reach  a   wrong  conclusion. 
But  judges  have  even  a  greater  responsi- 
bility, having  in  miind  the  operation  of 
the  rule  of  51  are  decisis — and  I  have  not 
the  tim.e  to  explain  v.hy  I  do  not  think 
the   rule   is   ccntrcUng   in   the   instant 
case — because    any   student   of    history 
knows  that  mo-t  cf  ti'.e  me  :u^i;.  .e-  in  , 
life  and  the  errors  in  the  opcraiion  cf 
ri'.hcr  our  jidicia,!  or  our  economic  s>a- 
t' m  arc  thru:t  upon  us  because  wo  con- 
t.nu*-  to  perp'.-' Uatcf  past  fr.ors  ■y.hich. 
enteiing  nlo  the  prrmi  es  from  v.hirh 
v,e  prr'senily  r-.j^on,  without  re-fXi*ni- 
ination,  forc^  v.(v:  g»n"rnl;ons  cl  ;-oricly 
to    a'sum*'    th-    burd'n''    of    f-rroncoua  | 
f^in!:!n^r  v.hith  took  pla"f  m  ll'.e  past. 
'in*r'Iore,  it  n'lrw  U>  m«*  tbist  unU.:» 
\,f  are  to  p<-i  p»*ii:.''  »rrf.r.  v.e  mn- 1  not 
(rjnt<nue,  a.s  a  .jr-f  ♦•d*  nt  und<"r  tli'*  l-i*/, 
a  cori'lu  ion  of  ultimate  Ji-ci  whid   waa 
ri-.'c]ii(i  by  t;nnking  p:oc.:.sf.,  "not"  In 
arcoTdan^-e   wi'h   roriect   and   common 
modes  of  r''a-/)ning.  merely  out  of  a  'jilnd 
dfc.Vif-nce  to  iIt-  rule  cf  stare  deci.is.    It 
i.>  proper  to  .say  a.v  a  corollary  I'.'.at  it  is 
<-oually  improp-.r  to  abandon  a  oeci.  ion 
reached  'in  accordance  with  correct  and 
common  modes  of  reasoning"'  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  one  not   reached  by  tliat 
method,  particularly  because  the  pre.s- 
ent-day  thinkers,  out  of  their  own  in- 
tellectual   arrogance,    flippantly    sweep 
aside  as  old  fashioned  the  great  truthi 
of  the  ages. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  give  my  opin- 
ion as  to  what  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  be  in  the  instant  case; 
I  definitely  do  not  profess  to  advance 
an  opinion,  but  I  am  pointing  out  that, 
by  the  exercise  of  logical  reasoning  from 
proven  and  accepted  legal  concepts,  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  cannot  say, 
as  a  matter  of  law.  reasoning  from  the 
cases  they  have  cited,  that  the  business 
of  insurance  is  not  commerce;  and  if 
they  cannot  say  that,  then  they  cannot 
claim  for  their  legislation  that  which 
they  do  claim  for  it.  namely,  that  it  is 
but  a  restatement  of  that  which  has 
always  been  the  law.  The  answer  to  my 
position  here  stated  must  be  made,  in 
any  event,  by  impassionate  logical  argu- 
ment, not  by  name-calUng. 

One  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  Just 
advanced  is  this:  That  the  case  of  Paul 
r.fjainst  Virginia,  in  the  first  place,  was 
not  a  ruling  upon  a  question  of  law  but 
a  finding  of  ultimate  fact  from  the  evi- 
dentiary facts  then  before  the  court — it 
follows  therefrom  that  I  attach  no  im- 
portance to  the  claim  that  the  congres- 
sional intent,  with  reference  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Sherman  Act  to  the 
business  of  insurance,  is  clearly  and  def- 
initely established  by  the  statement  of 
Senator  Turpie  during  the  debate  in  the 
j  Senate  attending  the  passage  of  the 
'   legislation. 

I  reached  this  conclusion  by  the  fol- 

1   lowing    reasoning    process:    First.    Paul 

against  Virginia  was  simply  a  statement 


of  ultimate  fact,  from  the  facte  then  be- 
fore the  court.    Being  a  finding  of  ulti- 
mate fact,  it  is  not  controlling  upon  the 
court  in  the  future,  in  any  event,  unless 
the  same   paucity  of   evidentiary   facts 
is  before  the  court,  subsequently,  tiiat 
was  before  the  court  at  the  lime  of  the 
decision  in  th.-'.t  case.    This  being  true. 
the  uliimctc  effect  cf  v.hat  Senator  Tur- 
pi: said,  as  a  matter  of  law,  is  this:  T-^.e 
Supreme  Court  has  found,    under    the 
f .\cts  which  v.cre  before  it  in  Paul  agamtt 
Virginia,  r.s  an  ultimate  fact  that  the 
bu.-ines.<  of  insurance  was  not  commerce. 
This  b-nng  true,  I  am  perfectly  wii.iag  to 
lead    .'■uch    l-^r.i.-l-ii^e    'ntent    into    the 
Sheimsn  Ac*.    B  .1  thai  i-  a  ve-y  dif- 
f.-rent  thin::  from  saym..:  v.l;at  th.^  pro- 
ponents of   ihi.   Iciisluiicn  arc  .vayin;:. 
r.c-Ti.c.y,  Ihut  ihii  icii^JiZi .«on  .v-it  r.~  \,z..z3 
i\\v  mt^ni,  r.i  Cjncrf.--  at  th»'  f.r.:  •  cf  t'-.'* 
pa.'v^"  .«•  of  t^.e  Snerri'in  A.t.  v.a-'n  th-? 
(.niy   «v;dir,ce  upon   v.h;:h   ihr.t    slavC- 
m.  nt  I,  b.f'd  i^  thf  -'   t  r.-.'-n'  of  S'*;»ator 
Tuipie  and  ;Iic  opifwcn  in  ll.?     a.*e  cf 
Pa  il  ariaint  Virginia.    1/  that  Is  Uv  aoIc 
P':'pc.w  of  this  I.-c'.f flon,  '■im   I  an 
v.iihns  to  acc«'pt  it.  If  ihtr  piop./nt-n'^ 
v.i!l  rewrite  it  In  a  cordancc  v, iih  wl'i-t 
th'V  are  .»,'yirig:  ?nd,  as  sf)  r<"wnlt  .1.  ih". 
ifp.»lalion  v.ou!'J  if-d  a*!  foll:j'**; 

R  ■  If  fnatrd.  rlr  ,  That  ncthm?  con'ainci 
In  f.e  ai  t  'I  J -ily  :'.  lfc»J  f^  h  nerdtrt  know.i 
lit  ib.e  .Sherman  Act  or  the  act  (A  O.  toiler  Ij. 
1914  ;.s  mw'.^azC.  knor.n  u..s  the  Cnyi-.n  Act. 
thai;  be  cot.strixd  to  apply  to  the  b'jain**- 
cf  irisu.ance  or  to  ac;.«  m  the  conduct  of  thst 
tusmt-'s  ur  In  anywise  to  Impair  the  regula- 
tion V  that  business  by  the  several  Statee: 
Pror.dpd.  That  the  exception  to  the  operation 
of  said  act-f  herein  provided  for  shall  apply 
oniy  In  those  cases  where  the  evidentiary 
facts  hereafter  presented  to  the  Court  as  to 
the  mar.ner  of  conducting  the  business  of 
insurance  are  exactly  s;mUar  to  those  whlcli 
were  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  cf  Paul  v.  VirgtKta  (8  Wall 
1681  :  And  T-^ovAed  further.  That  the  Court 
shall  find  that  the  inferences,  by  which  the 
Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United  States  In  the 
case  of  Paul  v.  Virginia  found  as  an  ultimate 
fact  from  the  evidentiary  facts  then  before 
it,  th.it  the  business  of  insurance  was  not 
commerce,  were  drawn  in  accordance  with 
correct  and  common  mcdes  of  reasoning. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  law  and  that 
under  the  law  this  is  all  the  congressional 
intent  that  can  be  fcund  in  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Turpie.  If  I  am  correct, 
then  we  can  test  the  bona  fidas  of  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  by  their 
willingness  to  accept  such  an  amend- 
ment to  it. 

Finally,  as  di-^^turbed  as  I  am  over  the 
ethics  involved  in  legislation,  which  I  am 
convinced  has  for  its  purpose  legiclative 
Interference  v.-ith  the  untrammelled 
right  of  cur  judicial  system  to  dispose 
of  cases  pending  before  it,  and  which  I 
think,  if  established  as  a  precedent, 
would  prohibit  us  from  ever  in  the  future 
denouncing  legislation  of  a  similar  type 
advanced  by  any  other  special  pleader  or 
pressure  group;  nevertheless,  I  am  still 
not  as  much  disturbed  by  this  as  I  am 
by  the  tremendous  stupidity  evidenced 
by  the  insurance  companies  in  proposing 
legislation  which  strikes  at  the  corner- 

'   stone  of  all  that  we  hold  dear  in  Amer- 
ica—an untrammelled  judicial  system— 

I  for,  unless  we  remain  constant  in  our 
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faith  that  the  Judiciary  of  America  can- 
not be  tampered  with,  either  by  the  ex- 
ecutive or  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  we  will  have  little  with 
which  to  oppose  the  forces  In  America 
who  are  seeking  by  every  means  possible 
to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  masses  in  our 
pystem  of  government.  I  doubt  if  all  the 
Communists  in  America  could  do  more 
to  de.«troy  the  people's  faith  in  our  con- 
stitutional democracy  as  a  system  under 
which  greater  freedoms  can  be  worked 
out  for  the  common  man  than  the  flre- 
In'urance  companies  of  America  are  do- 
ing by  proposing  this  legislation,  cleverly 
designed  to  bring  them  within  the  ruling 
precedent  of  HoUingsworth  against  Vir- 
ginia. 

It  is  Incredible  to  me  that  at  a  time 
when  the  right  to  acquire,  accumulate, 
hold,  possess,  and  transmit  property  and 
the  freedom  to  enjoy  it  is  being  ques- 
tioned, and.  In  effect,  destroyed  all  over 
the  world,  except  in  those  countries 
where  a  democratic  political  system  per- 
mits a  capitalistic  economy  to  survive, 
there  are  people,  particularly  those  who 
have  b?en  Tome  of  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiaries of  that  system  as  evidenced  by 
the  wealth  which  they  have  accumulated, 
so  unaware  of  the  fact  that  this  right  in 
this  country  depends  more  upon  the 
maintenance  of.  and  the  reverence  for. 
an  orderly  Judicial  system,  operated  with- 
out favoritism  toward  any  litigant,  than 
upon  any  other  concept  Inherent  in  our 
constitutional  democracy.  No  freedom 
Will  be  safe  if  our  allegiance  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  freedom  under  law  requires  Uie 
maintenance  of  the  concept  that  every 
litigant,  rich  or  poor,  is  best  protected  by 
the  maintenance  of  a  Judicial  system  in 
which  there  Is  an  orderly  presentation 
and  disposition  of  litigation  without 
either  executive  or  legislative  Interfei*- 
ence.  If  that  system  falls,  all  of  our  free- 
doms fall  with  it— our  freedom  of  speech, 
our  freedom  of  the  press,  and  all  of  the 
other  great  personal  freedoms  which 
arise  out  of  the  concept  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual  Inherent  in  our  system. 
But  certainly,  if  these  freedoms  fall,  even 
before  they  fall  the  freedom  to  acquire 
and  hold  property  is  t>ound  to  fall.  It  is 
Incredible  to  me  that  those  who  obtained 
the  greatest  economical  benefits  under 
our  constitutional  democracy  should  now 
propose  a  course  of  conduct  calculated  to 
destroy  the  cornerstone  of  that  system, 
an  independent  Judiciary,  without  which 
the  concept  of  impartial  application  of 
the  law  becomes  a  meaningless  mouthing 
of  words.  In  all  probability  it  is  my  self- 
ish fear  of  the  consequences  of  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation  upon  my  own 
personal  liberties  which  drives  me  to 
oppose  it  so  strenuously. 

FOINT  a 

Let  us  assimie  that  the  conclusion 
which  I  have  reached  under  part  1  is 
not  correct,  that  this  proposed  legislation 
is  not  designed  to  prevent  the  Supreme 
Court  from  passing  upon  the  case  from 
tlie  District  Court  of  Georgia  now  pend- 
ing before  it.  If  this  is  true,  then  we 
must  assume  that  it  is  solely  the  piu-pose 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  remove  the 
conduct  of  the  insurance  business  from 
the  prohibitions  against  monopolistic 
practices  provided  In  the  antitrust  laws. 


It    then    becomes    proper    to    consider 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  enact  this  legislation  solely  for  that 
I  purpose. 

Prom  a  study  of  the  hearings  I  have 
reached  a  conclusion  that  generally  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
follow  three  general  lines.  First,  that 
unless  the  insurance  business  is  taktn 
out  from  under  the  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  law,  prosecution  under  that  law 
will  interfere  with  State  rcpulation  of 
the  insurance  business  and  a  chaotic 
condition  will  arise;  second,  that  Slate 
regulation  is  fair  and  adequate:  and. 
third,  that  if  the  Insurance  business  is 
made  subject  to  the  antitrust  lawi.  then 
Federal  regulation  of  the  business  v;ill  be 
bound  to  follow  as  the  next  step  and  that 
this  regulation  would  be  bad. 

Actually  it  Is  very  difficult  to  separate 
or  clas";ify  the  arguments  advanced  for 
this  legislation  because  a  discussion  of 
one  very  often  involves  a  discussion  of 
one  of  the  other  two.  But  since  the  divi- 
sions chosen  seem  to  fairly  state  the  na- 
ture of  the  arguments,  it  seems  proper 
to  di5cnr.s  them  under  the  stated  divi- 
sions, although  the  discu5.sion  will  result. 
of  necessity,  of  certain  arguments  against 
one  of  the  divisions  being  applicable  hke- 
wise  agp.inst  another. 

The  first  general  division,  in  truth,  to 
some  extent  partakes  of  two  arguments. 
First,  that  prosecution  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  will  interfere  with  State  repu- 
lation  of  the  insurance  busine.ss  and. 
second,  that  because  under  certain  Slate 
regulations  agreements  made  by  the 
companies  would  be  valid  under  the  State 
law  and  yet  invalid  under  the  antitioi-st 
act,  would,  in  turn,  create  a  chaotic  con- 
dition in  the  conduct  of  this  industry. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  prosecutions  have  been  insti- 
tuted under  the  antitrust  law  for  monop- 
olistic practices  of  businesses  which  we;  e, 
and  are,  at  the  same  time  subject  to  Si  ate 
regulation.  The  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
furnished  the  following  information 
upon  this  subject  matter,  which  I  adopt 
as  part  of  my  own  statement: 

Fedejlu-  ANTmtcsT  LiTTGA-noN  Against  State- 
RrctaATTD  Industries  on  Trades 

An  examination  of  a  ll?t  of  cases  Instituted 
under  the  Federal  antltrvifit  law  (act  of 
July  2,  1890,  2fl  S:at.  209 1  against  p;\rticular 
Industries  shows  numerous  instances  of 
prosecutions  of  trades  which  would  seem  to 
be  outside  the  sphere  of  Federal  rogu:dtion 
(appendix  G.  T.  N.  E.  C.  monogr.'ph  No. 
16  (1940)).  Such  Industries  as  ice,  ferti- 
lizers, meat  packers,  kindling  wood,  corn 
flakes,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Jewelry,  drugs. 
hay,  credit  Information,  and  many  others 
against  which  antitrust  suits  have  actually 
l>een  brought  would  not  to  the  layman  ap- 
pear to  t)e  activities  subject  to  the  Sherman 
Act. 

The  act,  however,  is  aimed  at  contracts  and 
combinations  which,  by  reason  of  intent  or 
the  Inherent  nature  of  contemplated  acts, 
prejudice  the  public  interests  by  unduly  re- 
straining competition  or  unduly  obstructing 
the  course  of  trade.  Sucfar  Institute  v.  Unit- 
ed States  (297  U.  8.  553.  6t.  Ct.  629).  In 
other  words,  a  trade  or  industry  wholly  State 
regulated  might  bring  Itself  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Sherman  Act  and  subject 
to  prosecution  thereunder  by  Improper  trade 
practices  which  restrains  Interstate  ccm- 
merc«  or  destroyB  compctitioa. 


We  the: '.fore  select  a  few  industries,  trades. 

or  prcfe£s:..::s  aeains:  which  antitrust  suits 
h.t\e  beea  brciigi.t  but  v.lvch  were  at  the 
Time  cf  InsMgntK^n  cf  ."-'jch  lltliwtion  wholly 
State  regulated  or  at  least  not  federaUy  con- 
troKed : 

1.    MEAT  PACXEBS 

Urtitrd  S'.a''<:  V  Swift  &  Co.  (276  U.  8. 
311.  28t5  L"    b.  106  ( ly28.  1932)). 

These  cases  were  hrst  insiuuted  in  Febru- 
ary l'J20  under  the  Sherman  Act  to  Lujoin 
v:.);:i  Ions  r,t  that  act  P:cv:ous  to  thai  time. 
antitrtiit  sult-s  h.id  ben  filed  in  1902  and 
1911  against  Swut  &  Co;  1906  nga:n?t  Ar- 
mour <fi-  Co  ;  and  in  1910  against  thi-  Cud- 
ahy  P;.rlclnc;  Co  The>-e  s.u!t.s  against  the  il- 
legal practices  of  meat  puckers  antedated 
Fccie-al  regulation  of  that  Induitiy  under 
the  Packt'is  hnd  btockya.Ua  Act  of  August 
1j.  19::1  .42  Gtat.  liO  ) 

2    COAL  INDUSTRT 

V  S   V    R.ading  Co.  (22G  U    3.  324  (1912)). 
I'   M    W.  A    V.  C'ronado  d'cl  Co.  (259  U   3. 

344  ( la22 ) .  also  268  U.  S  295  ( 1925 )  ) . 

All  of  tlie-ie  ca&eo  were  prcbccuttd  previous 
to  the  enactment  of  the  GufTcy -Snyder  Ccal 
Act  of  1035  (19  Stat.  991)  or  the  Binimlnoiis 
C?.il  A-'  cf  1P37  (50  Stat.  72)  which  InauRU- 
rattxl  Fecier.il  rei^ulation  of  the  coal  industry. 
In  fact,  th'^  e;irl;est  ;jrosec\ition  under  the 
1  Snerman  Act  is  recorded  in  1891  against  the 
JelUco  Mountain  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

3.    I.ABOR 

V  S  V  WorkingmcTi's  An:alrn7nated  Cotin- 
C'l  (54  Ferl  994  (E.  D  La  1893).  57  Fed  85 
(C  C  A  5.  18C3).  cf  34  lUiiicis  Law  Rtview 
769    (1940)). 

llie  above  prticeeduig  was  the  seventh  in- 
stituted by  the  Goveruiiical  under  the  Sl.rr- 
man  Act.  Later,  under  the  Clayton  Act  (Oc- 
tober 15,  1914.  sec  6,  38  Stat  7.JI.  16  U.  S  C. 
17).  it  was  intended  that  the  antltru'^t  laws 
were  Inapplicable  to  Irbor  orKanlzat:oiis.  The 
Fttieriil  Governnient  ha.s  suljsequently  reyu- 
Intod  na"!  nal  hi'oor  relations  ihroutrh  the 
Wagnf  r  Act  of  July  5.  1935  (49  fctat.  449) . 

4.     MEEICAL    STRVICES    OR     PnOFESSlON 

An:crican  Medical  A^scicsatinn  v.  U.  S.  (do- 
'    cidrd  Jai.uary  18.  1943.  317  U.  S.  — ;  11  U    S. 
L.   W.  4147). 

P,.mticnc's  were  tried  and  convicted  of  con- 
'  spiring  to  %!okite  sectl.'n  3  oi  the  Slierman  Act 
hy  restrainitig  the  trr.de  or  activities  of  the 
Group  Iiealth  Aisccialiun.  The  nied.cal  pro- 
fe-sion  is  generally  ncognized  as  under  the 
cciuiol  of  atate  boards  or  cjmnilsslons. 

It  wculd  seem  to  follow  from  the  his- 
torical information  above  set  out  that 
prosecutions  under  the  Antitrust  Act  do 
not  interfere  with  or  abrot^ate  State  reg- 
Hlaticn  of  businesses  or  the  State's  power 
to  tax  bu?inc.';.ses.  as  long  as  the  regula- 
tion aff-cts  purely  State  matters  and  docs 
not  consiirute  an  undue  or  an  unfair 
burden  upon  interstate  commerce.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  State  taxing 
remilalions,  whicii  again  have  been  up- 
held repeatedly,  unless  it  was  clearly 
demonstrated  by  certain  Inequities  in 
tlie  'u.xmK  iciislation  tliat  the  taxation 
was  but  a  subterfuge  for  the  actual  pur- 
pose which  could  be  discerned  from  a 
study  of  the  lepislation — namely,  to  place 
an  unfair  burden  upon  interstate  com- 
merce ccri;n£j  into  or  being  conducted 
v.ithin  tlie  confines  of  State  boundaries. 
If  this  is  true,  it  rather  follows  that  chaos 
is  not  likely  to  arise  unless  we  also  say 
that,  in  tlv^  conduct  of  this  business 
under  Si  ate  regulation,  certain  monop- 
olistic practices  are  permitted  to  go  on 
which,  by  tlieir  nature,  not  only  affect 
the  intere.-ts  of  insurers  within  the  par- 
j  ticular  States,  but  the  intereot*  oi  in- 
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surcrs  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
particuliir  State:  but.  if  we  assume  that 
this  is  true,  then  v.e  t.re  rather  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  are  mo- 
nc'.jjli^tiC  practices  v.  h:ch  aflect  policy- 
lioitiers  or  o?cnts  ncncrally  in  tlie  United 
Str.tcs  vhicii  are,  at  the  tame  lime,  per- 
rniltccl  by  S  ate  laws  tliai  the  chacs  can 
be  prratly  reduced  by  the  abar.donment 
cf  the.:c  permissible  acts. 

But,  asrur.iin.'j  tliat  this  ari-ument  is 
rot  ccmplr'tely  .'ufncient,  as'iumin?;  that 
Ihpve  fire  eiTtain  acts  required  to  be  done 
under  State  re^-ulaiions  which  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  would  consider  to 
be  nic^nopoIi.'--tic.  a::d  a'sum'nu  acain 
thrt  tiH'  S'ate  "=latut."s  are  not  so  drawn 
as  to  come  within  the  protection  of  the 
rule  announced  in  Parker  v.  Brown  i317 
U.  JE.  431)  tl>;n  would  it  not  be  fairer 
and  n"ure  orderly  and  more  c^nsi.'^lcnt 
v.ith  a  due  and  proper  respect  for  the 
niainii>n?ince  of  an  untrammeled  ju- 
dicial sy>tpm  for  the  firc-ln:  urancf  com- 
panies involved  tr  come  before  the  ap- 
propriate ccmmittees  of  the  Congres.s  of 
the  United  States,  after  the  Supreme 
Court  had  ruied  again.'^t  ihr-m  in  the  in- 
stant ca'^e — as.'iuming  that  it  will  only 
b 'c;  use  the  insurance  companies,  by 
tlie.r  conduct,  already  seem  to  antici- 
pate such  a  ruling — and  ask  the  Con- 
pre.ss  of  the  United  States  to  pa.ss  leg- 
i;-!ation  slaying'  temporarily,  until  a  so- 
lution for  this  alleged  chao{ic  condition 
could  be  found,  the  execution  of  any 
jiKimnents  rendered  in  ca.'^es  similar  in 
that  nov  pendini;  before  the  court. 

If  the  situation  then  made  out  on  a 
record  then  laid  before  the  proper  com- 
mittees of  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States  which  justified  the  enactment  of 
legislation  necessary  to  meet  a  condition 
which  was  detrimental  to  the  inteiests  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  to  the  investors  in  the  insurance  com- 
panies involved,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  the  Congress  would  readily  enact 
legislation  designed  to  abate  the  c::ccu- 
tion  of  any  judgments  rendered  until  a 
reasonable  oppoitunity  had  been  afford- 
ed the  companies,  the  States,  and  the 
Congress,  acting  cooperatively,  to  find  an 
equitable  solution  of  the  problem.  Such 
cond'ict  would  be  consistent  with  the 
proper  u'ilization  of  the  lepislativ?  power 
of  the  Congress  wilhout  establishing  the 
veiy  bad  precedent  of  legislative  inter- 
ference with  judicial  processes,  v.hich  is 
inherent  in  this  legislanon. 

It  is  next  arf;ucd  by  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  that  it  interferes  with 
States'  rights,  and  that  t'.re  Stages  can, 
and  are,  adequately  meeting  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  isstio  of  States'  rights  is  not  an 
i.~sue  will  eh  is  actually  pre.^cnted  in  con- 
.sidering  this  particular  legi.slation.  For, 
if  the  Supreme  Court  should  hold,  in  its 
deei.sion  of  the  pendnig  ca.-e.  that  insur- 
ance v>'a;s  ccmn:erce  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  ther  clearly  the  country  would 
know  tha^  the  insurance  busine.ss  is  com- 
merce. That  V. culd  be  the  time  for  the 
people  tc  decide  v.-hetlier  the  insurance 
businr!=.s  ih.ould  continue  to  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  antitrust  law  To 
laiic  that  issue  now,  in  conjunclicn  with 
legislation,  v.'hich  I  think  is  definueiy  de- 
signed  to   prevent   the  Supitme  Court 


from  determining  that  question  while 
litigation  is  pending  before  it.  is  to  antici- 
pate an  issue  before  it  arises  solely  lor 
the  purpose  of  beclouding  the  real  issue — 
the  ethical  propriety  of  lesislation  de- 
sisned  solely  for  the  purpose  of  interfer- 
in?t  With  ordeily  judicial  proces.ses. 

But,  again,  the  question  of  States' 
rich's  is  not  in  issue  because  the  question 
Is  not  whether  we  approve  of  States' 
rights,  but  whethf^r  there  is  evidence  de- 
veloped by  the  hearings  in  this  case  to 
justify  tlie  conclusion  that  State  regula- 
tion is  adequate  to  hrndle  this  problem, 
or  wheiher.  under  the  regulation  by 
State."?,  practices  have  developed  v.-hich 
require  the  application  of  the  antiiiust 
laws  to  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  philosophy  of 
individual  lespon.^ibility  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  repeatedly  and  brilliantly 
expressed,  not  only  from  the  floor  of 
this  House,  but  in  magazine  articles 
which  have  been  recently  published  and 
given  wide  circulation  and  prominence, 
particularly.  Although  the  Mem'oors  of 
this  body  do  not  know  it,  I,  too  have 
long  been  an  exponent  of  that  theory 
and  particularly  an  exponent  of  the 
theory  that  we  cannot  have  a  democracy 
unless  we  have  a  .society  composed  of 
independent  individuals.  I  think  no 
one  in  modern  times  has  expressed  the 
philosophical  and  psychological  truths 
inherpnt  in  this  philosophy  more  ade- 
quately than  Henry  C.  Link  in  his  Re- 
turn to  Religion  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1938.  That  book  is  alm.ost  a 
second  Bible  to  me.  But,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  society  and  an  economy  in  which 
the  individual  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  development  of  his  individual  per- 
sonality, which,  in  its  final  analysis, 
should  be  the  basis  of  this  "free  enter- 
prise" of  which  we  hear  so  much.  then. 
we  must  have  an  economy  in  whiclj 
neither  private  nor  governmental  mo- 
nopoly is  permitted  to  prevail.  For  it 
is  useless  to  advocate  the  development 
of  a  sense  of  independence  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  individual  if  we  permit 
economic  barriers  to  exist  which  pre- 
vent the  full  development  of  that  indi- 
vidual. In  other  words,  if  our  actions 
do  not  permit  the  bringing  about  oi  a 
situation  which  our  words  advocate, 
then  we  arc  confronted  with  the  in- 
escapable commandment.  "Be  ye  doers 
of  the  word  and  not  hearers  only,  de- 
ceiving your  own  selves."  It  is  futile 
to  talk  about  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  development  of  local  respon- 
sibility, if  we  permit  inequitable  monop- 
olies to  exist  which  prevent  the  individ- 
ual or  the  local  sphere  of  government 
composed  of  individuals  from  receiving 
the  full  benefit  of  their  efforts  because 
of  the  existence  of  monopolies  beyond 
th"ir  power  to  control. 

Prior  to  the  time  that  I  received  the 
hearings  on  this  ca.se  and  studied  them, 
I  was  opposed  to  this  legislation  purely 
on  the  first  ground  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed, namely,  that  it  seemed  uncon- 
scionable to  me  that  any  litigant  should 
come  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  ask  the  Congress  to  intervene  in  its 
behalf  in  the  matter  of  pending  litiga- 
tion.   However,  as  I  read  the  hearings, 


I  came  to  the  very  definite  conclusion 
that  there  was  ample  evidence  in  this 
record  to  lead  a  reasonable  man  to  cvin- 
clude  that  practices  were  bein.m  per- 
mitted in  the  conduct  of  the  fire  in:ur- 
ance  business  which  justified  investiga- 
tion by  the  courts,  through  the  mcd'.um 
of  antitrust  prosecution. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  pople  of 
America  were  not  obsessed  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  with  the  cleverly 
thoupht-out  appeal  to  their  local  pride 
involved  in  thf>  States'-nnhts  r.rpumcnt. 
that  they  would  immediately  boccme 
suspicious  by  the  veiy  action  of  the  com- 
panies involved  in  propo.sing  this  legis- 
lation, v. here  even  before  a  single  wit- 
ness has  been  put  on  the  stand,  a  de- 
fendant in  pending  litipation  seeks  to 
avoid  trial.  Men  have  b^en  convicted 
and  ordered  hanged  on  not  much  more 
evidence  than  that,  and  the  courts  have 
upheld  those  convictions.  Why?  B3- 
cause  human  experience  has  taught 
mankind  that  flight  before  trial  may 
constitute  convicting  evidence  of  guilt. 

However,  it  is  said  again  that  certain 
States,  by  their  insurance  laws  and  their 
State  regulations,  have  adequately  pro- 
tected the  policyholders  within  their 
States  and  that  therefore,  on  the  theory 
propounded  most  persuasively  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, other  States  which  have  not  pre- 
served the  interests  of  their  policyhold- 
ers adequately  should  not  come  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  say  "prosecute 
the  insurance  companies  under  the  anti- 
trust law,"  but  that  in  the  interest  of 
developing  individual  responsibility  and, 
in  turn.  State  responsibility,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  those  States,  which  have  not  ade- 
quately regulated  the  insurance  business, 
should  enact  proper  laws  and  demand  of 
their  legislative  bodies  and  their  elected 
officials  that  they  do  adequately  regu- 
late the  insurance  business  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people.  This.  I  think.  Is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  philosophical  argument 
most  often  advanced  during  the  hearings 
in  favor  of  this  present  legislation.  The 
argument  appears  sound,  but  it  will  not 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  certain  facts 
present-'d  in  the  record  and  in  the  face 
of  an  adequate  analysis  of  the  argument, 

I  Ehail  not  concern  myself  with  argu- 
ments of  the  amount  of  profit  made  by 
insurance  companies.  I  reached  this 
conclusion  for  several  reasons:  First,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  my  case  apainst  this  legislation,  to 
get  into  an  extended  debate  over  the 
fa'rness  or  unfairness  of  those  profits; 
second,  such  an  argument,  at  its  best. 
always  is  based  upon  creating  a  spirit 
of  envy  and  consiitutes  an  emotional 
appeal  of  hatred  and  envy  which  I  do 
not  think  can  ever  permanently  settle 
any  of  our  problems.  By  that  statement 
I  do  not  say  that  I  condone  excessive 
profits  which  are  incompatible  with  so- 
cial justice.  But,  the  real  question  in 
any  case,  to  me,  is  not  so  much  what 
some  other  man  has  taken  from  me  as 
th3  question  of  whether  I  am  being 
treated  fairly  with  all  other  people  and 
whether  rights  of  mine  have  been  taken 
from  me  wrongfully  by  some  other  per- 
son in  the  conduct  of  a  business  which  is 
fraught   v^ith   the  public  interest.     In 
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this  view,  I  think  I  am  supported  by  the 
er.cycHcnils  at  Pope  Leo  XIII  and  Pope 
Puis  X.  Furthrrmore.  from  a  prac- 
tice.! con<:idiratiort.  th»  re  is  adequate 
evidcnro  in  tl.is  rrcord  to  refute  the 
argument?  of  the  States'  rif,ht,s  propo- 
nents without  resort  to  an  arousing  of 
the  d(.-Uuc;ivL'  emotions  of  hate  and 
en' y. 

I  adopt  here  treble  5.  v.hich  appears  at 
pau'e  148  of  the  hcarn.^s; 

Tabm  5. — Prem:umt  and  fi^c  lo.i'cs.  by  States 


1 

Irv  ',)- 

fXTJUII 

I.r  Sl'<l 

i>   1!   ur 

of    IlStlt- 

a:..* 

ai.n' 

1'.  rn-.t       I 


Centt 

Cn'i 

PtTCfHl 

A'abama 

W 

47 

47  0 

t'oK<i%ilo 

M 

-S 

:U9 

*l<.:.<la 

lUi 

2i 

:'4  « 

ticorffia 

ifj 

fl 

.M  'J 

I'Kho 

111 

."» 

+1  >< 

Iiuliana         

68 

•Jt 

ISi 

New  \Hk        

87 
19 

24 

4^.1 

}Vriti*j  K  ima     . 

-VM 

."-I'Ulli  (an  lii!« 

IPl 

M 

r*y « 

.>-',iitli  Dakula 

a 

27 

y  s 

n»'\ii.«       

u 

48 

♦'.I. .' 

W  is<-<)nMii 

«1 

i7 

4;,  t 

V  JLUIIIJ..' 

1U1 

23 

2;i  i 

DiMntt  o  Columbia... 

1 

10 

■.'4.  .'. 

SotirPT    RcTf  rrt  of  Firp  Iti'nrr.i'rr  by  h'liitc-s  lub!  shiil 

njiju.ilo  ty  lilt  \\tiKc>  I  I, ■;(.'>»'  ur 

This  table  clearly  demcnstratps  the 
fallacy  of  tho  argument  of  certain  north- 
ern advocates  of  States'  rights  mrde 
against  this  bill,  numely,  that  its  defeat 
would  inure  to  the  profit  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Considering  the  pc.centage  of  los-^es 
paid  in  the  rcape.tive  States  to  the 
premium';  coll.'ctfd.  the  S  atos  of 
Georgia.  South  Carolina,  and  IVxas  and 
the  policyholders  of  tho^c  States  h:ive 
received  much  better  treatment  from  the 
fire  in."'urance  companie.s  than  the  States 
of  Colorado.  Wyoming.  Florida.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and.  similarly,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  States  fiist  mcnt.oned. 
the  premium.s  charged  were  such  that 
50  9  percent,  50.6  pL-rctnt,  and  49  2  per- 
cent of  the  pnrni'.ims  collected  were  p::.id 
back  respectively  to  the  insurers  in  Iccscs 
incurred.  But.  conversely,  the  States 
last  mentioned  were  chaigcd  pit  in. tuns 
which  were  so  high  that  only  32.9  per- 
cent, 33.4  percent,  C4.4  percent,  and  iiD 
percent  of  the  prtmium.s  collected  wtie 
paid  back  in  the  inrm  of  los.sc5;  wh.le  the 
poor  residen'3  c(  the  Di:t;ict  of  Columbia 
received  only  24.5  peiccnt  ba:k  in  the 
form  of  lo.^e>  prid  back  out  of  the 
premiums  charged  them.  My  hoine 
Slate  of  Indiana  did  not  fare  veiy  well 
either  when  compared  with  the  States  of 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas,  re- 
ceiving back,  according  to  the  above 
table,  only  42.2  percent  of  the  premiums 
charged  to  policyholders  in  the  form  of 
losses  collected. 

These  figures,  to  me,  indicate  that  the 
problem  is  not  to  be  solved  by  the  indi- 
vidual States  bearing  down  upon  the  in- 
surance companies  within  their  boimda- 
rles,  because  it  seems  rather  obvious  that 
the  States  which  bear  down  the  hardest 
will  receive  the  greatest  benefits,  or  that 
the  States  of  Colorado.  Wyoming,  Flor- 
ida. Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  today  pairing  part  of  the 
Insurance  burden  of   the  residents  of 


those  States  which  aie  much  belter 
treated.  Furthermore,  if  tl;e  answer  to 
that  shou.d  be.  ■•Weil,  let  your  Sta'.e  cf 
Indiana  bear  down  harder."  then  I  am 
eniiiied  to  roir.t  out  to  the  a.our.^nce 
companies  Ihrit  if  th.y  aiO  alraid  cf 
chins  unless  this  bill  is  ra.^sed.  they  v.-Ul 
ronliy  be  subjected  to  a  ch>!.ot:c  situa- 
tion if  llu'  peoples  cf  all  ox  the  4a  States 
arc  arcu-cd  by  tli:.s  Iccisiat.r.u  aiid 
aroused  by  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
Spates'  ri'^ht.s  to  'he  por.a  where  the  in- 
surance ccmi^anies  are  c:!n!rontcd  with 
the  in.'--atu>'o!e  Gem?nds  of  the  inturauce 
commi.'-.sloners  of  4G  States  to  muke  their 
ra.e.^  in  their  re:-r-ertiVe  ^'.rt  s  more  fa- 
vorable than  in  any  ctl-.cr  Stale,  whit  a 
mu.<^t  be  the  lofcal  end  which  wt  uld  re- 
suit  if  the  Si  '.tes'-right.-:  ar-?ument  is  cor- 
ned cui  to  ti;^  deriee  now  aavccalcd  by 
th?  proponents  of  this  le?'is!c:tion. 

Tii.s  seem  to  have  been  the  view  of 
thi?  in-ur,;.nce  com::anies  in  the  period 
around  19Ci  r.r.d  1005  v.hcn  the  execu- 
tive; of  tl^c-.e  ccn.panies  wr>re  advcc^.t- 
ins-  Federal  legislation  and  Federal  regu- 
lat.en,  tayin?  ti^'^n  tint  they  ae-^ired  it 
in  crcler  that  ihcy  m:e,!:t  treat  their 
poiityhu'ders  thioughr.ut  ll;e  country 
moi»^  uniiormly  and  fairly.  F:  om  a  •'on- 
sideraL'.cn  of  th.-^e  facts  tnd  this  chan!?e 
of  pcsiticn,  it  seem.s  lo.icai  to  foii&w 
that  the  only  icaion  that  the  fire-insur- 
ance companies  today  r.re  raising  the 
cry  of  Sta.es'  ri-^'iils  is  because  ihe:^  aie 
able  to  pl;,y  one  Slate  off  agam.-t  the 
oiher  and  to  pa.ss  on  10  the  poiicyhold- 
ti";j  of  one  part  of  ihe  United  Slates  the 
favers  aranted  to  the  citizens  of  sonie 
other  Stales  of  the  United  States.  Truly 
we  have  chaos  now,  but  tlie  chaoo  is  at 
th:'  expen.'^e  of  the  policyiioiders.  which 
is  a  form  cf  chaos  that  dees  not  .^eem  10 
concern  the  prcponente  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  wondering  Vn  hetiver  v  e  are 
elected  to  serve  the  peo;:Ie  of  the  United 
S  ates  cr  ihe  fire-insuiance  companies 
cf  the  United  State >. 

Farthormoie,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  in  this  Congre^.s,  and  v. e  hear  a  guat 
many  cries  about  tho  protection  of  the 
.«^niall  bu.iiino.'-sman.  Th"re  can  be  no 
Quti-.ion  that,  despite  all  of  its  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary,  tl-.i-ro  has  devel- 
oped a  tremendous  growth  ot  hirge.  pri- 
vete  monopohe.s  and  the  r  control  over 
the  eiiccntial  eccnomy  cf  the  country 
durinrj  the  re::^n  of  this  i.cimini?tration. 
and  particularly  now,  under  the  impact 
of  a  v^ar  economy;  and  llie  e  monopo'-cs 
have  grown  up  because  econcmic  con- 
ditions have  been  permitted  to  exi.-t 
winch  made  the  opportun.ties  fcr  prcfit 
more  favorable  to  the  big  comr^nies  than 
to  the  small  companies. 

Let  me  now  insert  table  7  found  at 
page  148  of  the  hearings,  so  that  all  may 
see  what  the  facts  are: 

Taele  7. — Lo<ts  ratios  on  large  and  small  bust- 
Tu'sscs — brick  cons'ructicii 

Percentage  loss  to 

Large  factories:  S^oss  premiums 

Leather-bag  factories 131  92 

Boot  and  shoe  factories 150.61 

Cigarette  factories 114.36 

Soap  factories 160.  S4 

Enameled-plumbing  factories 103.  97 

Builders'  hardware 103  P7 

Can  factories 103  97 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures 103  97 

Metal  ofllce  furniture 103.97 

Showcase  factories 103.97 


Percentage  loss  to 
Small  factories:                          9'oso  i.reiiir':ns 

Ea'.tciy  service  station £2  34 

Elackimith  shcps •-"  "^ 

Cciicrcre  bicck  manufacturing.. .  53  3t 

Cjb>?'ers-- «i3  r.i 

E'.ectiic  shf'ps .">3.31 

Faint  shopb -■  'il 

S.one   cruchcrs n:.  :-,i 

Tin  Bhop^ >"'■'  ^-i 

Meic.ntUe  buildings: 

Btall... i^  ^2 

Wholesale "'    '1 

Ard,  remember,  tiiere  is  not  one  v.crd 
of  evidence  in  this  recuid  ctiallcnr^.ng 
any  of  the  figures  in  any  of  the  tables 
which  I  have  imcrted.  In  cilxr  woids, 
ai  I  take  it,  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation have  blithely  propo:ed  it  in  the 
face  of  the  mosi  damaging  figures  whicli 
thr^y  do  not  even  bother  to  challenge. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  thmkir-g  per- 
son can  c.-^cape  the  enormous  significance 
cf  these  figures,  particularly  people  who 
spout  ciT  all  the  lime  about  p/e.-'n-ving 
5m  ill  business  am  then  do  nothing 
about  it.  Theje  figures  show,  first,  on 
the  bssis  of  the  pr(->miums  cha'ged  10 
large  indu.Mries,  apparently  national  m 
scope,  that  they  are  so  disproportionately 
sm.all  that  they  failed  to  p.iy  the  Ir^^rs 
incurrea  by  those  large  manuiacturevs. 
By  perceatage  they  range  f  cm  1.30  61 
percent  down  to  103.97  percent,  and  the 
average  is  118  15  percent.  Ihe  fiuur-^s 
next  disclose  that  in  o'ghi  types  of  srriall 
businesses  operated  by  small  bu«ine.s;- 
men  the  average  porcertage  of  loss  to 
premium  charged  is  53.34  percent.  Can 
anyone  escape  the  tL.nciuc;  on  tiiai  under 
the  fire  insurance  business  as  conducted 
today,  the  large  manufacturers,  the  mc- 
nopohstic  industries,  are  bci'ig  r.s.n/cd 
by  the  fire  insurance  companies  in  the  r 
process  of  putting  cut  of  busmess  t'.e 
liule  man,  becau^^e  they  arp  being  per- 
mitted to  shift  from  100  to  50  percent  of 
their  fair  insurance  burden  onto  his  back 
and  fe;rcing  him  to  cany  it? 

But,  even  more  .significant  thr,n  this  is 
the  thing  that  is  done  10  the  yet  smaller 
busmessman.  The  retailer  gets  but  17 
percent  of  the  premium  charged  him 
bac.-:  in  losses  paid,  wnich  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  premiums  so  charged  tliis 
typo  of  bU3ine-^man — the  retailers  in 
the  .-mall  town,  the  crug£i?ts,  the  grocery 
storekeeper,  the  haberdasher — are  ^o 
inordinately  high  in  proportion  to  the 
losses  which  arise  in  his  'nisiness  that 
he,  100.  is  carrying  on  his  back  th.e  in- 
surance burden,  not  only  of  big  manu- 
facturei-s,  but  also  of  the  ;ma'l  manu- 
frct'.ucr  in  his  community.  And  ti^e 
wholecaler  is  not  much  bettei  cff.  He 
also  is  a  small  bu^ine3.";man  abcui  v.hciU 
many  tears  are  being  sh'd.  The  premi- 
ums charged  him  are  so  hi-h  under 
Scaler'  rights  regulations  that  only  23  71 
percent  of  the  premium.-  which  ho  pays 
are  paid  back  tu  him  in  the  form  of  lc:.3es 
sustained. 

N  Av.  rt  vert  back  to  table  5.  which  I 
fir.^t  introduced,  and  we  will  find  the  10- 
year  average  of  the  ratio  of  lot^es  sus- 
tained to  prcnii'ims  chr.rgcd;  and  re- 
ferntig  also  to  otlier  taijles  which  ha\e 
heretofore  been  presented  belli  in  this 
Hou.:e  and  to  the  oilier  body,  we  will 
find  the  average  for  all  the  States  to  be 
44.4  percent,  it  is  increasingly  clear  to 
me,  aiihcUfeh  there  are  no  figures  appar- 
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cntly  available  upon  the  percentage  of 
losses  paid  to  the  individual  owner  of 
homes  or  liousehold  furniture  to  the  pre- 
miums charged  him,  that  all  the  little 
people  in  America  are  treated  so  dispro- 
portionately under  the  present  opera- 
tion of  the  fire-in.surance  business  under 
Statc.>'  rights,  that  they  are  carrying  an 
unc'vn'^cionable  part  of  the  insurance 
load  of  the  big  monopolistic  industries 
of  this  country,  and  also,  to  a  .smaller 
degree,  of  the  small  m^anufacturers  in 
this  country.  I  have  reached  this  con- 
clusion without  figures  as  to  the  small 
home  ovener  veho  m.-ures  his  house  and 
his  furniiure.  because  no  figures  on  the 
ratio  cf  Icsse.-i  paid  to  him  to  premi- 
ums char'-;ed  him  have  been  advanced 
either  by  ih,e  opponents  of  this  legasla- 
ticn  or  ics  pioponents.  the  fire-insurance 
comranie.s  involved.  But,  I  must  con- 
clude frcm  an  analysis  of  the  figures 
available,  thiU  tlie  conclusion  which  I 
have  drawn  is  true.  If  it  is  net  tiuf\  I 
will  r<  tract  it  v.-hen  the  fire-insurance 
ceiiipr.nie.s  in; reduce  into  the  records  be- 
fore tiic  contmiittes  in  this  cns-e.  or  in 
tiie  d'-'bate  up(;n  the  final  pas  age  of  this 
bill,  tig.ures  sliowir^  the  prop.rticn  of 
losses  paid  to  premiums  collected  from 
the  small  lie  a.-eho!ders  of  America  which 
Will  reiute  ti-p  Icg.cal  inference  v,h:ch  I 
ha\e  drawn  irom  the  fii^uies  which  are 
now  a\a;lab!" 

In  the  face  oi  the.-f^  fi''!re.<  and  m.y 
analyM,^  of  .In  m.  v.hich  l.^  correct.  I 
am  at  a  lo-.-  to  undei stand  why  over  50 
perc  lit  of  the  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  i.iy  district  uicing  my  .-up- 
port  of  this  legislation  have  come  fiom 
rethiieis.  whoiL'salers.  and  little  business- 
men wlio  are  the  very  p'-cpie  v^h.o  are 
being  "rooked  ■  under  the  operation  of 
the  niH-ent  -y-t- n-i.  i  iiope  when  tliey 
know  th.e  facts  tiiat  they  will  no;  be 
\Mliing  to  continue  to  pay  the  piKe  tor 
the  shibboleth,  ot  3:  ates'  rights  which  ap- 
plirable  enouch  n  its  place,  is  so  inei- 
fcvtue  luie  aaauist  the  apparent  monop- 
oli.'^tic  piactices  ol  this  business.  From 
an  analysis  ol  this  evidence,  which  I  re- 
peat again,  i.-  not  refuted  by  any  pro- 
ponent of  thi.-  le.n:>iation,  it  appeals  con- 
clusive that  Slate  legulation  of  the  in- 
surance business  does  not  pre.-eut  a  pic- 
tuie  showing  r-iciequale  and  equitable 
treainit-nt  of  polic\holdei.>.  not  only 
wuiim  Si:^te>  but.  as  shown  by  the  .=;ce- 
ond  table,  between  'groups  or  clas.'es  of 
society  presert  in  every  State. 

There  is  al.-o  evidence  in  this  record 
that  lindfr  the  piact.ces  of  insurance 
companies,  local  agents  are  prolubiied 
from  takinii  on  any  companies  wiiich  are 
not  members  of  various  bureaus,  even 
thourrh  those  other  companie.-.  which 
are  not  ail  nratual  companies,  but  some 
cf  v.hich.  are  small  stock  companies,  are 
veiling  to  pay  th'-  agents  a  greater  pre- 
mium. And.  in  the  light  of  this  fact, 
which  a:;a;ii  is  not  disputed.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  20  agents  in  my 
district  have  written  me  a.-king  me  to 
Ettpport  this  legislation,  v^dicn  actually  it 
appears  from  the  records  of  the  hearings 
of  this  legislation,  that  the  business  is 
presently  conducted  so  as  to  be  against 
their  own  interests.  In  this  connection, 
I  wish  to  insert  at  ihis  point  a  letter  from 
an  agent  who  is  capable  of  factually  ap- 
praising the  situation  from  the  stand- 


point of  the  agents'  own  best  interests, 
because  part  of  the  basis  of  the  pending 
litigation  in  Georgia  is  the  charge  that 
in  the  operation  of  the  business,  certain 
companies,  through  the  power  of  can- 
celation embodied  in  their  contracts, 
have  forced  agents  to  cease  represent- 
ing companies  which  paid  them  higher 
rates  of  commission  than  the  companies 
supporting  this  legislation.  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand v^hy  agents  operating  under  the 
present  system  have  been  induced  to  fall 
for  the  propaganda  which  is  urging  a 
faL-e  application  of  the  perfectly  justi- 
fiable doctrine  of  States'  rights  as  a  rea- 
son for  supporting  the  present  legislation 
and  against  their  own  interests.  This 
agent,  who  has  hi."-  eyes  open,  says: 

I  understand  that  you  are  one  of  the  few 
M?mbors  cf  Congress  t  ppcsed  to  tli?  pending 
bills  prcposing  to  exempt  insurance  Irom 
interstate  commerce.  I  am  writing  y:  u  as  an 
ir..-ur:ir.ce  agent  to  sny  that  I  am  cr.e  ol  tlie 
few  in.'^ur:^nce  agents  who  oppcie  the.'^c  bills 
and  to  offer  what  small  enccuragement  I 
may  to  you  fcr  your  stand.  I  ferl  the  Na- 
tlinnl  AfS'-ciatinn  cl  Insurance  Agent'  are 
guilty  ol  "letting  down"  the  rank  ar.d  fl'e 
Ol  the  agents  and  selling  cut  to  comi::i;.u's 
lor  ihp  s'!:e  cl  politics  and  thrt  it  will  miik 
the  end  cf  the  real  influ^nct-  or  the  nati'  nul 
us-cciation 

1  oppose  the  proposed  bills  brcause — 

1.  The  Sherman  antitrust  l,.vv  is  too  g*.>od 
ar.d  time  tc.-ted  a  law  to  hr.ve  any  national 
business  exempted  friTi   it 

2  Tlie  c  nils  c<.uld  decide  wh?ther  ci  not 
in  u:;!i.ce  :s  interstate  commerce. 

3  The  insurance  ccimpani'.s  •..re  undc.ubt- 
ecily  guilty  ol  vie'.aticn  of  tlie  Sherman  Act 
on  m  my  count.'^ 

4  The  compfnies  d'd  r.ot  ri^.r.'^  to  go  to  tr.al 
ar.d  defena  their  potiixn  0:1  th?  merits  cf 
the   chrrg.-s 

3  The  companies  have  tied  agents  har.d 
and  foot  by  virtually  forcuv;  r.g.znts  to 
rtprc-ent  cn!y  ur.d'i  w.  Iter  as:  ciation  com- 
pr.nlcs. 

(a)  Consequently  there  r^re  ftw  ether  ccm- 
prtirg  ccmpanies  and  an  Fgent  has  no 
cl'>oice 

(bl  Tliis  moncpeiy  give.<:  the  con  panics 
th  ■  pc'vei  to  di-ler:n;ne  i  gents'  compens-ation. 

(Cl  This  mcnopcly  h:  s  held  the  fire  in- 
su"."".ce  Uusine.si  in  a  s.atic  state  for  years 
to  he  de'rimcnt  cf  the  agc:i's  and  th? 
ptib'ir 

6  The  companies  heve  influenced  the 
Agents'  Nalion-il  Association  to  intimidate 
the  rank  and  file  of  unthinkini-  agents  into 
taliing  Sides  with  the  companies 

(a  I  Pretending  great  love  for  tne  agents 
and  falsely  stating  that  the  Gcvernment's 
next  move  (after  convicting  the  Insurance 
crmpaniesi  is  to  sell  Govirnmrnt  insurance 
tlircugh  tie  Post  OfRcr«;  and  thereby  ruin 
every  agent. 

(b)  Protending  great  love  for  States'  riglits 
when  in  fact  tiicy  effer  r.s  an  excuse  for  not 
being  able  to  reform  their  business  practices 
ll'.e  fact  that  ihty  are  hamstrung  by  tlie 
vleiuus  regulations  of  48  different  State  In- 
se.rnnce  Departments  and  State  laws. 

The  truth  cf  the  matter  Is  that  the  com- 
p.inies  have  never  found  any  method  of  sell- 
ing their  iiisurar.ce  contrrtC.s  fur  as  lew  cost 
as  through  agents,  so  that  their  professed 
love  for  and  fear  for  agents'  welfare  Is  a  sham 
to  enlist  their  support  in  this,  their- crisis, 
and  the  great  threat  to  the  agents  lies  in 
th'3  monopolist  strangle-hcld  they  have  built 
up  by  their  agency  agreements.  If  they  are 
found  guilty  and  if  they  have  to  reduce  rates 
the  first  thing  they  will  do  is  reduce  agents' 
commissions  and  agents  will  have  to  sit  and 
take  It  because  these  same  companies  have 
prohibited  agents  from  representing  any  com- 
panies otiier  than  the  groups  of  companies 
combined  in  their  underwriters  asacciatlons. 


Consequently  there  are  no  other  companies 
now  for  the  agent  to  represent.  So  to  me 
the  threat  to  the  agent's  future  lies  in  the 
continuation  of  the  monopoly  rather  than  the 
threat  that  Congress  will  vote,  Indirectly,  to 
put  the  agents  out  of  businr.os  by  establish- 
ing Pest  Office  insurance  policies. 

F"urthermore,  how  is  the  agent  and  the 
public  going  to  fare  if  aviation  Insurance  is 
regulated  by  48  different  State  laws?  Auto- 
mobile insurance  is  bad  enough  end  it  doesn't 
begiii  to  offer  the  complexities  that  wiil  con- 
frciit  a\ialicjn. 

But  as  a  past  president  cl  the  Maine  As- 
Eoci.'ition  of  Insurance  Agents  and  a  past 
chairman  of  the  New  E'lglnnd  Associatio«» 
of  Ag.  nts.  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  you 
to  let  ycu  know  that  not  all  agents  see  eye 
to  eye  with  the  National  Association  cf  In- 
surance A,L:ents  in  their  stand  with  the  com- 
panies on  these  bills  and  I  wish  to  offer  you 
my  corgraiulation.*^^  for  your  courrgeous  stand 
against  these  vicieUo  b.ils. 

Third,  and  finally,  under  this  point,  it 
is  urged  by  the  proponents  of  this  leg- 
islation that  unless  this  legislation  is 
adopted.  Federal  regulation  of  the  insur- 
ance business  IS  bound  to  follow.  In  the 
first  place,  this  argument  is  completely 
fallacious  because  there  is  nothing  in  the 
pendinc:  legislation  to  prevent  Federal 
regulation  of  the  insurance  bu.-^ine-ss  if 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upholds  the  case  now  pending  before  it — 
Polish  National  Alliance  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America  against  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board — in  which 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Seventh  Circuit  squarely 
and  distinctly  held  that  the  conduct  of 
th.e  insurance  business  was  commerce. 
This  legislation  simply  says  that  the 
antitrust  law  shall  not  apply  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  insurance  business.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  antitru.st  laws  are  not 
regulatory  legislation;  they  simply  per- 
mit prosecutions  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  monopolistic  practices  of 
b'.'.^-inesses  which  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  legislation  could  be 
passed  tomorrow  pnd  it  would  in  no  way 
prohibit  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  frcm  adopting  legislation  to  reg- 
ulate the  business  of  insurance,  provided 
the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  decision 
in  the  case  la.-rt  cited.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  insurance  companies  involved 
did  not  simply  come  to  the  Con^iess.  if 
they  wioh  to  avoid  re.'^tulation,  with  a  bill 
simply  stating  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  does  now  declare  that  the 
conduce  of  the  insurance  business  is  not 
commerce  for  any  and  all  purposes,  and 
that  no  law  heretofore  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  exercising 
its  power  to  regulate  commerce,  shall 
apply  to  the  insurance  business,  and  that 
the  Congress  shall  hereinafter  not  enact 
any  legislation  which  shall  apply  to  the 
insurance  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Supreme 
Couit  holds  that  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
surance business  is  commerce  in  the  Po- 
lish Alhance  case,  then  that  case  alone 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  Congress 
at  this  present  moment  has  the  power  to 
regulate  the  business  of  insurance. 

But.  assuming  that  this  legislation 
s'hould  not  pass  and  assuming  that  the 
Supreme  Court  rules  in  the  case  from  the 
District  Court  of  Georgia  now  pending 
before  it,  that  the  antitrust  laws  apply 
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to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  insur- 
ance, and  further  assuming  that  there- 
after this  Congress  adopted  legislation 
rcRUlating  the  insurance  business,  it  does 
not  follow  that  that  would  be  the  end  of 
State  regulation.  It  does  not  follow  that 
arrents  would  have  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton in  order  to  pet  their  hcenses;  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  States  could  not  con- 
tinue to  tax  the  insurance  companies  do- 
ing business  in  their  S*at?s,  and  in  this 
connection  I  include  as  part  of  my  own 
remarks  a  very  brief  analysLs  of  this 
question  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress: 

Indcsthus  OB  Trades  Scbject  to  Both  State 
AND  Federal  REcrLATioN 

Many  examples  of  iiiduslriee  or  trades  sub- 
ject to  both  State  and  Federal  regulation  may 
be   found      For  Instance: 

1      BANKS 

Federal  regulation  of  banks  Is  controlled  by 
tit.'e  12  of  the  United  States  Code  In  the 
same  manner,  the  States  provide  for  banking 
commissions  or  boards  In  many  cases,  a 
bank  may  be  subject  to  both  Federal  and 
State  regulation  at  the  same  time,  as  for  In- 
stance, a  State-rej;uh»ied  bank  which  might 
also  fimilsli  Its  customers  deposit  Insurance 
under  the  Federal  Dt-poslt  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion Act      (June  16,  1934.  48  Stat   969) . 

2     RAILROADb 

Railroads  have  always  been  subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulations  under  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution  (art  I,  stc  8.  clause 
3)  Direct  control  was  provided  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  of  1887  (24  Stat.  379) 
The  various  States  have  also  crentod  commis- 
sions or  boards  to  deal  with  railroads,  street 
railways,  motor  carriers,  or  other  forms  of 
transportation  facilities. 

3.    LIQtrOR 

The  Federal  Government  has  entered  this 
Held  since  re|>eal  of  prohibition  (Constitution, 
amendment  XXI)  to  exercise  control  over  the 
liquor  trafOc  through  regulation  of  Interstate 
BiilpMnentfi  and  excise  tax  laws  applied  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  The  States  have 
retained  the  power  to  provide  for  or  exclude 
alcoholic  liquors  within  their  borders  in  addi- 
tion to  regulf.tlng  sales,  local  option,  Slate 
dispensaries,  etc  ,  by  appropriate  law. 

4.    COPTUCHTCD   MUSICAL   COMFOSITIONS 

By  article  I.  section  8.  clause  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Congress  is  delegated  power  to 
"promote  the  progress  of  science  and  uselul 
arts,  by  seciu-lng  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
raspective  wriUngs  and  discoveries "  This 
power  in  Congress  is  exclusive.  In  addition 
alx  States  have  enacted  antitrust  laws  pro- 
hibiting combinations  for  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing license  fees,  or  other  charges  for  the  use 
or  rendition  of  such  numbers  for  public  or 
private  use  These  States  are:  Florida.  Kan- 
sas. Montana.  Nebraska.  Tennessee,  and 
Washington  (State  antitrust  laws,  prepared 
by  the  Marketing  Laws  Survey.  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration.  G.  P  O..  1940).  The 
Florida  and  Nebraska  statutes  have  been  up- 
held by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
Worsen  V  Buck  (313  U  S  387).  and  Marsh  v. 
Buck  (313  U.  S  406).  The  Court  In  Watson 
(Florida)  case  said  specifically:  "We  are 
pointed  to  nothing  either  in  the  language  of 
the  copyright  laws  or  In  the  history  of  their 
enactment  to  indicate  any  congressional  pur- 
pose to  deprive  the  States,  either  In  whole  or 
In  part,  of  their  long-recognized  power  to 
regu'.ate  combinations  In  restraint  of  trade" 
<P   404). 

Does  not  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress know  that,  although  the  railroads 
are  subject  to  Federal  regulation,  there 


are  many  counties  and  townships  within 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union  which 
could  not  keep  their  schools  open  il  they 
did  not  have  the  power  to  tax  the  prop- 
erty of  those  railroads  v.hich  run 
through  their  counties  and  townships? 
Does  not  every  Member  of  this  Coiieress 
know  that  State  bajiks,  even  though  .sub- 
ject to  Federal  regulation  under  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  In.surance  Act,  are  taxed  by 
the  States? ,  But.  likewi.se,  docs  not 
every  Member  of  Coneress  know  th'Ht  the 
bank  presidents  or  the  cashiers  or  th" 
tellers  of  those  banks  are  not  rtqu'red 
to  come  to  Washington  to  set  a  license  to 
conduct  the  bankin.e  business  in  any 
State  in  the  Union  which  is  under  the 
Fodcral  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  and 
neither  do  the  staiion  ar.eiUs  in  every 
hamlei  in  the  United  States  find  i'  neces- 
sary to  come  to  Washmsion  in  order  to 
^'ct  a  license  to  be  a  station  nircnt  in  his 
own  home  town,  and  ye:  tlie  Con<':c\s  has 
repeatedly  legislated  upon  the  con;luct  of 
interstate  commerce  by  the  railroads? 
Again  it  scms  to  me  that  this  furor  be- 
in?  raised  back  in  the  Slates  about  t'ne 
pa.ssaKe  of  this  Iceislation  arises  from  a 
complete  lack  of  thought  or  und^r.tand- 
inp;  of  the  nature  of  the  fa!!aciOu:i  argu- 
ments wliich  are  being  advanced  in.  sup- 
port of  it. 

But.  f.nally.  does  not  a  Member  of  Con- 
pi  c-:s  who  advances  the  argument  that 
the  passable  of  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  Federal  regula- 
tion of  the  insurance  business — and  I 
have  demonstrated  that  that  is  net  true 
if  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  case 
now  pending  before  it  from  the  Seventh 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeal.s — admit,  by  such 
argument,  his  own  intent  and  design  and 
purpose  to  enact  Federal  le,:i;?lation  of 
such  scope  that  it  wou'd  destroy  every 
vestige  of  Slate  regulation  of  loc?.l 
matter,  that  it  would  destroy  the  power 
of  the  S':ates  to  tax  the  insurance  busi- 
ness? You  cannot  have  regulation  un- 
less we  in  the  Congress  pass  it. 

To  me.  a  person  who  saj-s  he  is  fearful 
of  Federal  regulation  and  sits  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  admits  his  own 
inability,  as  an  individual  Member,  and 
admits  as  against  this  Congress,  a  de- 
sign and  a  purpose  to  enact  legislation 
venal  in  its  purpose,  calculated  to  injure 
or  destroy  the  insurance  business  and 
the  proper  scope  of  the  States  with  refer- 
ence to  the  regulation  of  those  aspects  of 
the  conduct  of  the  business  whirh  are 
purely  local  in  character.  How  else 
would  this  legislation  be  enacted  except 
by  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States?  Are  we  fearful  of  our- 
selves? Are  we  going  to  say  to  our 
people  that  we  are  incapable  of  intelli- 
gently appraising  this  problem  and  limit- 
ing the  Federal  power  to  regulate  a  ques- 
tion of  guarding  against  discriminaiion 
in  rates,  not  only  between  the  citizens  of 
various  States,  but  between  classes  of 
citizens  all  over  the  United  States?  It 
Is  incredible  to  me  that  men  would  sit  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  so 
condemn  themselves  by  their  own  words 
as  to  admit  their  own  impotency,  or,  in- 
deed, if  we  listen  to  some  of  these  argu- 
ments, we  would  be  admitting  a  venal 
purpose,  which  I  think  is  foreign  to  any 
Member  of  this  Congress. 


I  do  not  apologize  for  this  statement. 
It  is  logically  sound,  and  I  will  submit 
the  logic  of  my  position  to  any  impartial 
judge.  I  have  no  dciire  to  state  it.  but  I 
cannot  sit  supinely  by  and  permit  my 
friends  in  this  Con'^rc^s  who  are  being 
swept  away  by  the  propaganda  advanced 
in  support  of  it  to  take  a  po'-ition  which 
I  am  convinced,  if  they  utter  it.  causes 
them  to  be  condorancd  by  th:ir  own 
words.  This  is  the  time  for  men  to  think 
clearly;  this  is  tne  time  for  men  to  ana- 
lyze the  significance  of  th.eir  own  state- 
ment.s  and  to  determine  the  lo'iical  con- 
clusions and  consequences  which  intelli- 
gent people  v.ould  draw  therefrom. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  furtlier;  I  notice 
that  the  Gorrrnor  oi  tlie  S^ate  of  In- 
diana, who  advocates  this  legislation, 
says  that  the  failure  tn  na-s  it  would  de- 
prive the  State  of  Indiana  of  $3  000,- 
000  of  income.  In  the  fir^t  place,  of 
coi;r.-e,  as  I  ha',  e  demonstrated,  the  Dem- 
oc:a*ic  Governor  of  the  Stale  of  Indiana 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about, 
because  this  legislation  is  absolutely  in- 
capable of  pre\enting  Federal  r^gula- 
ticr  if  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the 
doctrine  announced  in  the  Polish  Alli- 
ance case  heretofore  referred  to.  In  the 
second  place,  and  I  wih  that  every 
policvholder  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
would  give  consideration  to  this  thought, 
it  is  now.  and  has  always  been,  unsound 
taxation  to  tax  a  business  under  the 
guise  of  rei:ulatory  le:j:isiation  to  an  ex- 
tent calcula'ed  to  rai"^^  general  revenue 
in  excess  of  the  rt  venues  ncccs::ary  to 
pay  for  the  regulation.  In  other  words, 
unless  it  co.'-ts  S3  0^0  000  a  year  to  pay  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Insuiance  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  of 
course  it  does  not,  th^n  every  home  owner 
in  the  State  of  Indiana  who  carries  inur- 
ance  on  his  home  is  paying  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  th.e  costs  of  operating 
the  government  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
not  borne  by  people  wiio  do  not  carry 
insurance,  because  he  may  rest  assured 
that  the  taxes  paid  by  the  insurance 
companies  are  cairied  over  to  him  in  the 
piTni;ums  charted.  So  it  is  all  richt 
with  me  if  the  Democratic  Governor  of 
the  Slate  of  Ind  n.na  wants  to  publicly 
dech>r;'  to  thi'  in.'^urance  policyholder';  of 
the  S'. '^  of  Indiana  that  he  apr.rc\es  of 
their  j  .ying  an  unfair  part  of  the  co.'ts 
of  the  goveinment  of  the  E'.ate  of  In- 
diana, particularly  those  who  are  care- 
ful enough,  industrious  enough,  and 
provident  enough  to  carry  fire  insurance 
on   their  possessions. 

But.  finally,  by  cppo'^ing  this  lecrisla- 
ticn.  I  refuse  to  be  driven  to  th?  posiii'^n 
of  rdvocating  F.^de?-al  reuil^Mcn.  It 
does  not  nec-ssariiy  folio  .v  that  Fedf^ral 
rcinilation  mu-t  follow  a  holding  by  th.e 
Supreme  Court,  m  the  ca.-e  now  pend- 
ing before  it.  adver-^e  to  the  posiiicm 
taken  by  the  in.surance  companies  b(  fore 
the  District  Court  of  Grcrgia.  It  is  true 
that  tlure  is  evidence  in  this  record  cf 
discriminaiion  betv/een  cla':ses  of  policy- 
hold:  rs  wliich  is  very  analogous  to  the 
discrimination  bv  the  railroad  in  freiaht 
rates  between  classes  of  citizens  which 
forced  the  e^^tabh  hm^nt  of  the  Inter- 
state Comm^-rcp  Ccmmi-sion.  And,  if 
?.n  lnve'=tigat:on  by  this  Congress, 
through  its  proper  committees,  .should 
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discover  that  this  discrimination  is  so 
great  that  it  cannot  be  cured  in  any 
Other  way,  then  if  something  compar- 
able to  the  estabhshment  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  must  be 
adopted  by  this  Congress,  it  is  only  the 
insui'ance  companies  who  have  them- 
selves to  blame  by  reason  of  the  discrim- 
ination between  rates  which  Is  evidenced 
In  the  hearings  in  this  case.  But,  there 
Is  no  evidence,  to  date,  of  any  kind  that 
the  conditions  involved  and  the  facts 
alleged  in  the  case  in  Georgia  or  the  con- 
ditions presented  by  the  evidence  in  the 
record  of  this  case  cannot  be  reached 
and  corrected  by  prosecutions  under  the 
antitrust  act.  And  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
Federal  regulation  before  the  necessity 
for  that  regulation  is  clearly  developed, 
and  the  people  who  have  it  within  their 
power  to  avoid  that  necessity  are  the 
fire  insurance  companies  themselves  and 
no  one  else. 

Incidentally,  what  I  have  just  said  is 
in  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  de- 
velopment of  character  and  essential  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual  which  is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  States'  rights  advocates. 
"Doctor,  cure  yourself.  In.surance  com- 
pany, clean  your  own  house." 

I  ask  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  believe  as  I  do  about  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  the  duty  of  the  in- 
dividual to  fight  his  way  out  of  his  own 
troubles,  if  they  will  not  join  me  in  an 
application  of  our  mutual  philosophy 
and  say  to  the  insurance  companies 
seeking  this  legislation.  "We  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility, 
out  of  which  the  doctrine  of  States' 
rights  springs.  The  complaint  in  this 
case  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  al- 
leges that  you  have  done  certain  acts 
which,  if  true,  may  make  you  liable 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  Do  not  come 
to  us  in  the  Congress  to  help  you  out. 
for  we  believe  in  the  individual  working 
out  of  his  own  destiny.  Take  your  med- 
icine, you  brewed  it.  It  will  be  good  for 
you." 

Is  not  that  an  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  individual  responsibility  upon 
which  the  doctrine  of  States'  rights  rests? 
"Why  cry  'States'  rights"  when  in  so 
doing  we  are  repudiating  by  this  legis- 
latior  the  very  philosophy  upon  which 
It  rests?  I  do  not  intend  to  be  driven 
Into  that  position.  I  am  for  applying 
the  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility 
where  it  will  help  the  fire-insurance 
companies  develop  their  own  character 
by  takin::  the  consequences  of  their  own 
acts.  In  short,  I  am  for  the  States' 
rights  doctrine,  but  I  think  it  should  be 
Bpplitd  in  every  case  where  it  is  needed. 

POINT   3 

Finally,  I  want  to  discuss  this  legis- 
lation from  the  standpoint  of  the  tradi- 
tional position  of  the  Republican  Party 
upon  the  question  of  monopoUes.  This 
is  the  party  which  enacted  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  It  was  enacted  under 
the  administration  of  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, a  Republican  President  from  the 
State  of  Indiana;  its  champion  was  a 
Republican  Senator.  Upon  the  passage 
in  the  Senate  the  total  vote  was  52  yeas 
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and  1  nay.  Twenty-eight  Republicans 
voted  in  favor  of  it  and  24  Democrats 
voted  for  it,  and  the  only  vote  cast 
against  the  Sherman  Act  was  cast  by  a 
Democrat.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  242  yeas  and  no  ways,  and 
again  125  Republicans  voted  for  it  and 
117  Democrats  voted  for  it. 

Thereafter  the  most  glorious  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Republican  Party, 
after  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
the  trust-busting  era  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  the  progressive  thinking  of  great 
Republicans  like  William  Howard  Taft, 
who  was  a  sound  man  on  this  question  of 
monopolies;  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  one  of 
the  greatest  Republicans  ever  produced 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  or  of  any  State; 
and  the  late  William  E.  Borah.  Again, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  record  and  for  the 
study  of  my  Republican  colleagues,  may 
I  quote  some  of  the  Republican  leaders 
upon  this  question  of  monopolies: 

First.  President  Harrison,  first  annual 
message,  December  3.  1889: 

Earnest  attention  should  be  given  by  Con- 
gress to  a  consideration  ol  the  question  how 
far  the  restraint  of  those  combinations  of 
capital  commonly  called  trusts  is  matter 
of  Federal  Jurisdiction.  Wh?n  organized,  as 
they  often  are,  to  crush  cut  all  healthy  com- 
petition and  to  monDpolize  the  prociuctloa 
or  sale  of  an  article  of  commerce  and  gen- 
eral necessity,  they  are  dangerous  conspira- 
cies against  the  public  good,  and  should  be 
made  the  subject  cf  prohibitory  and  even 
penal  legislation.  (Source:  Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  President,  by  James  D.  Rich- 
ardson;   vol.  XI.  p.  5478.     New  York.   1697.) 

Second.  John  Sherman,  speaking  on 
trusts  and  combinations  before  the  Sen- 
ate, March  21.  1890: 

If  the  concentrated  powers  of  this  com- 
bination are  entrusted  to  a  single  man.  it  is 
a  liiiigly  prerogative,  inconsistent  with  our 
form  of  government,  and  should  be  subject 
to  the  strong  resistance  of  the  State  and 
National  authorities.  If  anything  is  wrong 
this  is  wrong.  If  we  will  not  endure  a  king 
as  a  pclitical  power  we  should  not  endure 
a  king  over  the  production,  transportation, 
and  s.Tle  of  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
If  we  would  not  submit  to  an  emperor  we 
should  not  submit  to  an  autocrat  of  trade, 
v^ith  power  to  prevent  competition  and  to 
fix  the  price  of  any  commodity.  If  the  com- 
blnat'on  Is  confined  to  a  State  the  State 
should  apply  the  remedy;  if  it  is  interstate 
and  controls  any  production  in  many  States, 
Congress  must  apply  the  remedy.  (Source: 
Congressional  Recoeo,  vol.  21,  p.  2447.) 

Third.  President  William  McKinley, 
message  to  Congress,  December  5,  18i?9: 

It  Is  universally  conceded  that  combina- 
tions which  engross  or  control  the  market 
of  any  p.articular  kind  of  merchandise  or 
commodity  necessary  to  the  general  com- 
munity, by  suppressing  natural  and  ordinary 
competition,  whereby  prices  are  unduly  en- 
hanced to  the  general  consumer,  are  obnox- 
ious not  only  to  the  common  law  but  also 
to  the  public  welfare.  There  must  be  a  rem- 
edy for  the  evils  Involved  in  such  organi- 
zation. If  the  present  law  can  be  extended 
more  certainly  to  control  or  check  these 
monopolies  or  trusts.  It  should  be  done  with- 
out delay.  Whatever  power  the  Congress 
possesses  over  this  most  Importajit  subject 
should  be  promptly  ascertained  and  asserted. 
(Source:  Richardson,  op.  dt.,  vol  xni,  p. 
6361.) 

Fourth.  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  speech 
opening  the  Republican  campaign  for 


the  Middle  West,  Chicago.  September  22, 
1906: 

The  people,  through  their  Government, 
should  not  permit  individuals  or  associated 
Individuals  to  practice  business  methods  that 
will  be  unjust  to  all.  But  the  people'B  Gov- 
ernment should  not  own  any  Industry  which 
private  enterprise  can  efficiently  manage  aod 
whose  abuses  Government  regulation  can 
prevent. 

Government  regulation  will  never  be  felt 
by  the  managers  of  great  business  enter- 
prises who  conduct  business  as  trustees  of 
the  people.  Just  as  criminal  laws  are  not 
felt  by  the  citizen  who  attends  to  the  duties 
of  citizenship. 

Government  supervision  Is  a  recognition 
of  thai  American  principle  and  the  applica- 
tion of  its  corollary  that  a  business  which 
affects  all  the  people  should  be  regulated  by 
the  government  of  all  the  people. 

Government  supervision  leaves  business  in 
Individual  hands,  but  requires  that  Indi- 
vidual to  act  as  a  trustee  for  the  people  and 
thus  prevents  abuses  hurtful  to  the  people. 
(Source:  The  Meaning  of  the  Times,  by 
Albert  J.  Beveridge.  Indianapolis.  1908.  Pp. 
268-269,  273.) 

Fifth.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
seventh  annual  message,  December  3, 
1907: 

A  combination  should  not  be  tolerated  If 
It  abuses  the  power  acquired  by  combination 
to  the  public  detriment.  No  corporation  or 
ass(xiation  of  any  kind  should  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  foreign  or  Interstate  commerce 
that  Is  formed  for  the  purpose  of.  or  whose 
operations  create,  a  monopoly  or  general  con- 
trol of  the  production,  sale,  or  distribution 
of  any  on-  or  more  of  the  prime  necessities 
cf  life  or  articles  of  general  use  and  necessity. 
Such  comtinatlcns  are  against  public  pol- 
icy: they  violate  tli*  common  law.  aid  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  can  close  the  channels  of 
Interstate  commerce  apainst  them  for  Its 
protection.  (Source:  Richardson,  op.  cit.. 
vol.  XIV.  p.  7078.) 

Sixth.  President  Taft,  special  message 
to  Congress,  January  7, 1910: 

Through  all  our  consideration  of  this  grave 
question,  however,  we  must  insist  that  the 
suppression  of  competition,  the  controll*r:g 
of  prices,  and  the  monopoly  or  attempt  to 
monopolize  In  Interstate  commerce  and  bUEl> 
ness,  are  not  only  unlawful  but  contrary  to 
the  public  good,  and  that  they  must  be  re- 
strained and  punished  until  ended. 

If  the  prohibition  of  the  antitrust  act 
against  ccmbinaticns  in  restraint  of  trade 
is  to  be  effectively  enforced,  it  Is  essential 
that  the  National  Government  shall  provide 
for  the  creation  of  nrtional  corporations  to 
carry  on  a  legitimate  business  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  conflicting  laws  of  the 
different  States  of  the  Union  with  resp-ct  to 
foreign  corporations  make  It  difficult.  If  not 
Impossible,  for  one  corporation  to  comply 
with  their  requirements  so  as  to  carry  on 
business  in  a  number  of  different  States. 

To  the  suggestion  that  this  proposal  of 
Federal  Incorporation  for  Industrial  combi- 
nations Is  intended  to  furnish  them  a  refuge 
In  which  to  continue  industrial  abuses  under 
Federal  protection,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
measure  contemplated  does  not  repeal  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law  and  Is  not  to  be 
framed  so  as  to  permit  the  doing  of  the 
wrongs  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  that  law 
to  prevent,  but  only  to  foster  a  continuance 
and  advance  of  the  highest  Industrial  efli- 
clency  without  permitting  industrial  abtues. 

Such  a  national  Incorporation  law  will  be 
opposed,  first,  by  those  who  believe  that  trusts 
should  be  completely  broken  up  and  tlieir 
proi>erty  destroyed.  It  wiU  be  opposed,  sec- 
ond, by  those  who  doubt  the  constitutionality 
of  such  Federal  incorporation,  and  e\en  if  it 
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Is  valid,  object  tc  5t  as  too  great  Federal  cen- 
tralization. It  will  b«  opposed,  third,  by 
those  who  will  Insist  that  a  mere  voluntary 
incorporation  like  this  will  not  attract  to  Its 
acceptance  the  worst  of  the  offenders  against 
the  antitrust  statute  and  who  will,  therefore, 
propose  instead  of  It  a  system  of  compulsory 
licenses  for  all  Federal  corporations  engaged 
In  Interstate  business. 

A  Federal  compulsory  license  law,  urged 
ns  a  substitute  for  a  Federal  Incorporation 
la*-,  is  unnecessary  except  to  reach  that  kind 
of  coriKjratlon  which,  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
Blderations  already  advanced,  will  take  ad- 
>antage  voluntarily  of  an  Incorporation  law, 
while  fie  other  State  corporatioi-s  doing  an 
Interstate  business  do  not  need  the  super- 
vision or  the  regulation  of  a  Federal  license 
and  v.ould  only  t»«  unnecessarily  burdened 
thereby. 

The  Attorney  General.  i.t  my  suggestion, 
has  drafted  a  Federal  incorporation  bill,  em- 
bodying the  views  I  have  attempted  to  set 
forth.  :ind  it  will  be  at  the  disposli.'on  of 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 
(Source:  Richardson,  op.  clt,.  vol.  XV.  pp. 
745^7456.  7458) 

Seventh.  William  Borah,  address  be- 
fore the  Union  League  Club.  Baltimore, 
February  12,  1913- 

If  I  had  my  way  I  would  make  every 
corporation  convicted  of  wrong-domg.  or 
subject  to  the  control  of  an  interlocking  di- 
rectorate, every  corporation  voting  the  stock 
of  another  corporation  or  guilty  of  monop- 
olistic practices,  after  a  certain  day  be  fixed 
In  advance,  an  outlaw  to  the  channels  of 
Interstate  trade  until  it  should  purge  itself 
of  all  these  powers  and  practices.  When  I 
aej  a  great  corporation  condemned  In  un- 
measured terms  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  which  never  speaks  but 
with  ample  Justification,  and  against  which 
a  decree  has  been  entered,  still  openly,  braz- 
enly, defiantly,  brutally  putting  aside  all 
principles  of  Justice  and  Ignoring  every  pro- 
vision of  the  law.  there  is  nothing  I  would 
not  do.  In  a  legal  and  orderly  way.  to  destroy 
It.  Men  who  set  such  an  example  of  law- 
lessness and  anarchy  In  a  government  of  law 
ci!..;ht  to  end  their  days  In  a  prison  cell  and 
go  broken  and  bankrupt  to  a  pauper's  grave. 
My  friend.s,  we  will  either  change  these  con- 
ditions or  these  conditions  will  change  the 
Republic.  The  war  between  the  Republic 
and  moiuiDOly  is  a  war  of  extinction— there 
Is  no  neutral  ground,  no  place  for  parley. 
(Source:  Bedrock.  Views  en  Basic  National 
Problems  by  William  E.  Borah.  Washington, 
D.  C  .  pp.  12-13.) 

I  extremely  resiet  that  I  have  not  had 
the  time  to  search  out  a  direct  statement 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  surely  no  one 
who  has  any  understanding  of  the  belief 
in  the  common  man  possessed  by  the 
founder  of  this  Party  who.  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  greatest  American  who  ever  lived, 
would  have  any  doubt  as  to  his  stand 
upon  the  question  of  anti-monopoly 
leRi^lation. 

It  13  too  often  charged  that  we  Re- 
publicans worship  the  past  too  much.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  true.  I  think  the 
tragedy  of  the  Republican  Party  today  is 
that  it  does  not  worship  the  past  suffl- 
ciently.  so  that  it  has  forgotten  its  his- 
tory, the  purpose  for  which  it  came  into 
existence — to  serve  the  common  man,  the 
little  man.  and  the  hopelessly  enslaved 
black  man:  it  has  forgotten  Lincoln,  it 
has  forgotten  Harrison,  it  Mas  forgotten 
John  Sherman,  it  has  forgotten  Theodore 
R(?osevelt.  it  has  forgotten  William  How- 
ard Taft.  it  has  forgotten  Albert  Bever- 
idpe.  and  it  has  forgotten  the  elder  La 
Follette,  who  only  left  his  party's  house- 


hold when  driven  from  it  by  those  who 
would  not  follow  his  efforts  to  keep  It 
true  to  its  great  traditions.  No;  we  Re- 
publicans as  a  whole  are  not  guilty  of 
gazing  too  fondly  on  the  past;  we  are  only 
guilty  of  a  near-sightedness  because 
when  we  do  gaze  backward,  too  many  of 
us  are  so  near-sighted  that  we  can  only 
see  Harding  and  Coolldge.  Truly  a  great 
day  will  arrive  in  the  Republican  Party 
when  it  actually  does  become  guilty  of 
the  charge  of  grandfather  worship  and 
returns  to  the  traditional  position  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  to  an  understand- 
ing and  worship  of  the  other  tremen- 
dously great  figures  of  its  historical  past. 
So  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  charge  of 
unthinking  people  that  in  opposing  this 
legislation.  I  am  not  following  Repub- 
lican tradition.  In  fact,  the  tradition  is 
on  my  side  of  this  question,  and  I  chal- 
lenge any  Repubhcan  to  prove  me  wrong 
before  the  bar  of  intelligent  public 
opinion. 

And,  finally,  I  wish  to  speak  as  a  Re- 
publican of  Indiana.  Benjamin  Har- 
rison is  on  my  side  and  Albert  Beveridge 
is  on  my  side,  but  more  than  that,  the 
facts  developed  by  this  record  are  on  my 
side. 

I  want  now  to  refer  to  table  6  on  page 
148  of  the  hearings  and  to  include  that 
In  this  statement: 

Table  6. — Insurance  rates  on  brick  buildings 
and  fire  losses  by  cities 


City 

I'remuim 

1  IT  Jlllll  !•! 

iiisuraiK* 

.V-yei»r  aver- 
caiiini  lire 

CU-vrhiml  

Milw.uikfo 

I'.  9 
V  U 

11,  y 

irt  n 
Is  n 
S'l.  7 
ii.  U 
37.0 
1'4.  5 
:'7.  fi 
23.0 

t'liHiniiull 

.^kr•.Il 

To!.>.io. ■; 

l.o2 
3.48 

3  44 
3..S4 
6  22 

(■olMnibu.< 

I'l'trnlt 

St.  I...|l!< 

Kaii-rts  f'ity 

I.<^un.<v!lle 

OriMlia 

IniliiuiajU'lis 

1  52 
4.  M 

3.01 

."^I'lir.v    ."^tdiie's  K.ro  Iii^ur.iTiit?  tla.'s.^if.ciitu'n  of  Cities 
aii'l  t  jro  Li,,ss. 

It  should  be  easy  to  under.^tand  this 
table.  It  shows  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  premium  charged  on  brick 
buildings  and  the  experience  of  12  cities 
with  reference  to  their  per  capita  fire 
losses. 

Now,  suppose  we  admit  that  engineer- 
ing services  of  the  insurance  companies 
has  had  something  to  do  with  the  lower- 
ing of  the  lire  losses  per  capita  in  these 
cities.  Nevertheless,  fundamentally,  it 
must  be  said  that  this  is  the  result  of 
local  effort;  in  the  case  of  lower  rate  per 
capita,  it  must  be  the  result  of  adequat? 
fire- prevention  training  in  those  cities,  of 
adequate  water  supply,  and  of  a  com- 
petent, well-managed  fire  department,  as 
well  as  the  result  of  local  fire-rc^istin? 
construction.  These  are  all  the  results 
of  intelligent  effort  by  people  in  the  local 
communities,  but  it  does  not  take  much 
of  an  analysis  of  these  figures  to  show 
that  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  relation- 
ship between  the  rates  charged  to  the 
cities  with  the  best  record  to  the  rates 
charged  proportionately  to  the  cities 
with  the  worst  record.    Again,  I  ask  my 


'home  rule"  friends,  I  ask  the  leading 
exponents  of  the  philosophy  of  indi- 
vidual respon.'iibility  to  explain,  if  they 
can.  why  they  uphold  a  system  and  seek 
to  protect  fire  insurance  companies 
which,  by  their  very  actions,  have  been 
able  to  deny  to  those  communities  which 
have  put  forth  the  best  effort  in  fire- 
prevention  work  and  in  protecting  their 
own  properly,  rates  of  insurance  which 
should  be  comparably  low  to  reward  that 
indnidual  efTort. 

I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  harken 
back  to  my  previous  statement  on  this 
question  of  individual  responsibility,  out 
of  which  the  States'  rights  argument 
arises,  in  which  I  said  that  the  argument 
is  a  mere  statement  of  words  and  useless 
sophistry  as  long  as  its  advocates  at  the 
.same  time  advocate  the  protection  of  the 
fire  insurance  business  in  practices  which 
clearly  fail  to  reward  local  communities 
for  tiieir  local  efforts.  Again,  may  I 
quote  from  the  first  chapter  of  St.  James, 
the  twenty-second  verse: 

Be  ye  doers  of  the  word  and  net  hearers 
only,  deceiving  your  own  selves. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  paraphrase  this 
statement  for  the  benefit  of  the  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  States'  right  advo- 
cates, who  propose  legislation  which  will 
not  permit  the  prosecution  of  insurance 
companies  for  practices  which  fail  to 
rtwaid  the  individual  communities  for 
their  own  individual  efforts  and  say  "Be 
ye  doers  of  the  word  and  not  just  talkers 
only,  deceiving  not  only  yourselves,  but 
your  constituency," 

But  I  find  .'something  more  significant 
in  tlicse  figures.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  are  no  -ities  in  my  own  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  included,  but  there 
are  figures  for  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  and  these  figures,  when  studied  and 
analyzed,  produce  veiT  interesting  Infor- 
mation for  the  residents  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  the  home  city  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana,  v.ho  also  advocates  this 
lecLslation,  It  is  possible  by  a  study  of 
thc:=e  flKurcs  to  point  out  to  the  people  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  relative  benefits  or 
losses  which  they  are  at  present  receiving 
under  the  operation  of  the  insurance 
business  as  it  is  presently  being  conducted 
under  State  regulation  without  the 
operation  of  the  antitrust  laws  upon  it. 

If  we  divide  the  rate  of  premium  per 
$100  of  insurance  on  brick  building.s  lu 
each  of  the  other  11  cities  by  the  rate 
paid  in  Indianapolis,  we  will  get  the  per- 
centage of  tiie  rate  charged  in  these 
other  11  cities  to  that  charged  in  In- 
dianapolis. Again,  if  we  divide  the  5- 
ycar  average  per  cspita  fire  loss  in  each 
of  those  cities  by  the  5-year  average  in 
Indianapolis,  we  will  get  the  percentage 
of  that  fire  los.s  in  each  of  those  11  cities 
to  that  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  From 
which,  it  will  follow  that,  if  the  percent- 
age of  prt'muim  pa'd  in  any  of  these 
cities  to  that  paid  in  Indianapolis  is  less 
than  the  percentace  of  the  average  per 
capita  fire  loss  in  each  of  these  cities  to 
that  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  just 
to  that  extent  the  residents  of  the  city 
of  Indianapolis  are  being  discriminated 
against  in  the  rate  charged  them  and 
are  not  getting  the  full  benefit  of  their 
own  cfEcient  operation  of  iliPir  local  ef- 
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forts  to  keep  down  fire  losses.  By  the 
same  token,  if  the  percentage  of  pre- 
mium charged  in  any  of  these  cities  to 
that  charged  in  the  citr  of  Indianapolis 
is  higher  than  the  percentage  of  the 
average  5-year  per  capita  less  in  any  of 
those  cities  in  relationship  to  the  aver- 
age in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  then 
those  cities  are  being  discriminated 
against  and  the  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  are  benefiting  therefrom. 
I  herewith  set  cut  a  table  showing  this 
percentage  as  the  result  of  my  analysis 
of  table  6  above. 

Indianapolis 


City 


rerctnt  o.  tre 

TTi  I  u  m  I  itT  i  1 1  •<  i  0 
m-ur:ui<v  to  |  rc- 
tiiium  [XT  S'lui  111 
m.^urHiiw  111  III- 
diaiiai'ulis 


Porcfnt  01  '-Tear 
avoriipr  y*r 

Cr.[hl9  Ilit   ll.,-.!'lS 
to  ^\\M  '..\VT 

ai-<^  ]'0T  rar  ts 

Crc  lii,<;«T.>;  III  lu- 

diiiim;>olis 


Cil'Vf':in<l     

Milwaiikf* 

Ciiifiiiiiati 

Akrcu  .    

1  i.|e«!fi 

Columbus 

I)ttri.:t 

t^l.  LiiUJs. 

K;in!;a>  Cily 

Li  tib-viUo 

On.  aha... 


It  appears  from  the  above  figures  that 
in  Cleveland,  Milwaukee.  Cincinnati. 
Toledo  Columbus,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
the  percentage  of  the  5-year  average  of 
fire  loss  per  capita  to  that  in  Indianapolis 
is  higher  than  the  percentage  of  the 
premiums  paid  in  each  of  those  cities  to 
the  premiums  paid  in  Indianap>olis  on 
the  same  typ«  of  structure,  brick  build- 
ings. From  this  it  must  follow  that  the 
people  of  Indianapolis  who.  by  their  fire 
prevention  efforts  and  the  efficiency  of 
their  water  distribution  system  and  fire 
departments,  all  of  which  they  pay  for 
either  directly  or  by  taxation,  are  not 
getting  the  full  benefit  of  their  own  ef- 
forts. This  is  an  example  of  local  effi- 
ciency and  responsibility  for  which  the 
States'  rights  people  speak,  frustrated  by 
the  operation  of  the  very  States'  rights 
regulation  which  they  advocate.  The 
reverse  of  the  above  situation  is  true  as 
to  the  cities  of  Akron,  Detroit.  St.  Louis, 
and  Louisville;  but  as  far  as  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  is  concerned,  it  is  significant  that 
out  of  11  other  cities  listed,  its  citizens 
are  worse  off  than  those  of  7.  Can  we 
not  ask,  "How  well  are  you  served,  citi- 
Eens  of  Indianapolis  and  of  Indiana,  by 
the  present  States'  rights  system?  You 
pay  the  bill.  Are  you  willing  to  pay  the 
price  to  support  those  who  becloud  this 
Issue  with  an  appeal  for  the  misapplica- 
tion of  the  perfectly  sound  doctrine  of 
States'  rights?  Can  you  afford  to  op- 
pose prosecution  of  alleged  monopolistic 
practices  including  apparent  discrimina- 
tion just  to  hang  onto  a  slogan,  true  in 
Its  place,  but  used  wholly  as  a  smoke 
screen  here?" 

But  no  one  has  told  the  citizens  of 
Indianapolis  this.  No  proponent  of  this 
legislation  has  pointed  out  to  the  citizens 
of  Indianapolis  the  very  fine  beating  they 
are  taking  under  the  operation  of  the 
system  which  the  Democratic  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  Democratic  Gover- 
nor of  Indiana  are  asking  the  Congress 


of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  impose 
upon  them. 

Also,  as  a  Republican  it  is  incredible 
to  me  that  a  Republican  newspaper  of 
Indianapolis  should  support  this  legisla- 
tion; it  is  incredible  to  me  that  it  should 
support  it  by  the  use  of  figures  which 
utterly  and  absolutely  reveal  nothing 
with  reference  to  the  fairness  of  the 
rates  charged  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
but  which  only  have  the  effect  of  posi- 
tively misleading  the  people  of  Indiana 
v;ith  reference  to  this  issue  and  by  state- 
ments which  cannot  be  sustained  by  the 
record  in  this  case.  Mr.  Maurice  Early, 
a  political  writer  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  in  his  column  of  November  29,  1943, 
made  the  following  statement: 

Insurance  experts  sav  that  under  Federal 
control  the  Hoosier  policyholders  would  have 
to  contribute  to  pay  for  the  greater  hazards 
lu  careless  States.  That  this  would  be  so  is 
shrwn  by  a  study  of  the  average  fire-insur- 
ance ratts  In  Indiana  pnd  other  States. 

From  1939  to  19'2  the  average  fire  rate  In 
Indiana  was  60  cents,  compared  with  62  cents 
in  lUinois  and  73  cents  in  Kentucky.  Other 
Southern  States  have  higher  rates  because 
of  less  substantial  building  ccnstructicn. 

At  present  fire-insurance  rates  are  estab- 
lished by  rating  bureaus  In  each  State  and 
are  subject  to  State  approval.  Insurance 
men  are  urging  the  enactment  of  the  Van 
Kuys-Bailcy  bill  which  w-culd  prevent  Wash- 
ington taking  control  of  the  in.surance  busi- 
ness by  bringing  it  under  the  operation  of 
the  anutrust  laws. 

From  a  casual  examination  of  this 
statement,  it  would  appear  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Indiana  are  much  better  off  than 
the  people  of  Illinois  and  the  people  of 
Kentucky.  But  the  average  fire  rate 
charged  is  a  meaningless  figure  unless 
we  compare  it  with  the  proportion  of  loss 
paid  out  of  that  rate  back  to  the  insurers 
and  exicnd  our  comparison  to  the  per- 
centage of  less  paid  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  State  of  Kentucky  out  of 
the  rates  charged  in  those  States.  For 
it  is  obvious  that  unless  we  know  what 
percentage  of  the  premium  paid  comes 
back  to  the  policyiiolders  in  Indiana  out 
of  the  rate  charged  them  and  the  per- 
centage of  premiums  coming  back  in  the 
other  States  out  of  the  rates  charged 
them,  we  cannot  know  whether  the  peo- 
ple of  Indiana  are  better  or  worse  off 
than  the  people  of  Illinois  or  the  people 
of  Kentucky. 

The  figures  suppUed  to  Mr.  Early, 
which  he  unquestionably  was  asked  to 
use  without  being  informed  of  their  in- 
adequacy to  prove  anything,  are  posi- 
tively misleading.  However,  we  find 
from  a  study  of  the  tables  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] in  his  argument  against  this  bill, 
and  appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  November  30  at  page  10145, 
figures  which  have  never  been  chal- 
lenged, that  the  percentage  of  loss  paid 
to  premiums  charged  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  is  45.7  percent,  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  It  is  only  42.2  percent  and  In 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  it  is  49.7  percent 
for  the  10-year  average  from  the  year 
1931  to  the  year  1940.  With  these  figures 
before  us  we  can  determine  by  mathe- 
matical deduction  whether  actually  the 
people  of  Indiana  are  better  off  or  worse 
off  than  the  people  of  Illinois  and  Ken- 
tucky under  the  60-cent  rate  about  which 


Mr.  Early  boast.s  In  his  article.  What  we 
in  Indiana  want  to  know  is  this:  If  the 
people  of  Illinois  get  45.7  percent  of  the 
total  premiums  charged  them  paid  back 
to  them,  what  should  the  rate  in  Indi- 
ana actually  be  .«;ince  we  are  only  getting 
42.2  percent  of  the  premiums  paid  by  us 
into  the  in.surance  companies  In  order 
to  be  as  well  off  as  the  people  of  Illinois. 

The  formula  used  is  the  following:  45.7 
is  to  62  as  42.2  is  to  x.  which  formula, 
when  applied,  will  disclose  that  if  the 
people  in  Indiana  are  to  be  as  well  off  as 
the  people  in  Illinois,  when  we  consider 
that  the  people  In  Indiana  get  a  lower 
percentage  of  their  premiums  paid  back 
to  them  in  losses,  we  will  find  that  the 
average  rate  in  Indiana  for  fire  Insurance 
yhculd  be  57.25  cents  and  not  60  cents. 
Applying  th?  same  formula  to  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  we  use  the  formula  49.7  Is 
to  73  as  42.2  is  to  x.  and  we  find  that 
if  the  people  of  Indiana  are  to  be  in  the 
same  position  as  the  people  of  Kentucky. 
they  would  be  paying  62  cents  Instead  of 
60  cents.  But,  when  we  get  through  with 
these  figures,  we  find  that  the  people  of 
Indiana  are  .0275  cents  worse  off  in  their 
rates  than  the  people  of  Illinois  and  only 
2  cents  better  off  in  their  rate  than  the 
people  of  Kentucky.  But  Mr.  Early's 
figures  would  have  the  people  of  Indiana 
believe  that  they  are  2  cents  better  off 
than  the  people  of  Illinois  and  13  cents 
better  off  than  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
which  actually  is  not  trUe  at  all. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Early's  article  says 
that  the  other  Scuihern  States  have  a 
h:'gher  rate  of  insurance  and  therefore 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  is  desired 
by  the  States  of  the  South  and  v;ould  be 
detrimental  to  the  States  of  the  North.  I 
do  not  know  what  States  Mr.  Early  means 
by  Southern  States,  but  I  have  taken  from 
the  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Russell  the 
following  17  Siates,  Including  the  State 
of  Indiana,  most  of  which  are  Southern 
States,  but  I  have  included  the  border 
States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Missouri,  and  Oklahoma  to  make 
sure  that  I  do  not  do  Mr.  Early  an  in- 
justice. Here  is  a  table  showing  the 
truth  about  the  relative  position  of  the 
people  of  Indiana  with  those  living  in 
the  Southern  States: 
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The  table  shows  that  out  of  all  these 
States,  when  we  consider  the  true  meas- 
urement of  the  fairness  of  rates  charged 
to  the  people  of  a  State,  namely,  the 
percentage  of  the  premiums  paid  which 
they  get  back  to  pay  the  losses  in  their 
State:5.  we  find  that  every  one  of  these 
State.-;,  except  V.\e  State  of  Florida,  is 
better  treated  on  the  matter  of  ratio  of 
losses  paid  to  rates  charged  than  the 
State  of  IndiP.na;  and  we  also  find,  when 
we  study  that  part  of  the  table  which 
shows  the  descending  order  in  which  the 
States  are  well  off,  that  Indiana,  out  of 
48  States,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, making  a  total  of  50  subdivi- 
siops,  ranks  thuty-eighth.only  12  States 
and  subdivisions  being  worse  off.    Under 
these  facts  I  cant  understand  why  a  Re- 
publican newspaper  should  lend  itself  to 
supporting  a  Democratic  measure.    And 
this  is  a  Democratic  measure;  it  is  sup- 
ported in  the  other  body  by  the  senior 
Senator    frcm    Indiana.    Senator    Van 
Ntrvs.  and  the  sf^nior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  Senator  Bailey,  and  the  bill 
now   pending   before  the  House  is  the 
bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the     Democratic     Representative.     Mr. 
Walters.    This  whole  legislation  is  Dem- 
ocratic legislation  designed  to  Interfere 
with  the  orderly  prosecution  of  Insurance 
companies  under  the  Antitrust  Act.    And 


the  record  disck\sed  on  the  hcannf;.i 
shows  that  as  far  as  the  people  of  Indiana 
are  concerned,  after  11  cnntinuous  years 
of  administration  of  the  State  by  a  Denio- 
craiic  administration,  tiie  people  of  In- 
diana find  themselves  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  worse  position  of  the  48  States  in 
the  Union  and  the  Territory  cf  Hawaii 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  only  12 
of  these  being  worse  off. 

Finally,  I  offer  a  table,  taken  not  from 
any  New  Deal  figures  but  from  the  rec- 
ord of  fire  insurance  by  States  for  1942, 
copyright  1943  by  the  Underwriter  Print- 
ing and  Publishing  Co..  116  John  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  This  table  conclusively 
shows  that  under  the  operation  of  the 
fire-insurance  business  under  the  States' 
rights  system,  without  any  interference 
whatsoever  by  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  the  people  of  Indiana  have 
been  progressively  worse  off  in  the  ratio 
of  los.ses  paid  to  premiums  collected 
from  the  10-year  period  1900  to  1910, 
when  they  got  49.3  percent  of  their  pre- 
miums back  in  losses  paid  to  the  3-year 
period  1940-43.  when  they  pot  only  38  1 
percent  back.  Truly  the  blessings  of 
States'  rights  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration since  1933  are  wonderful — 
just  like  getting  your  arm  cut  off  grad- 
ually. 
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The  Republican  Party,  like  all  demo- 
cratic organizations,  is  big  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  Include  within  it  many 
people  who,  with  equally  honest  motives, 
have  widely  divergent  views  upon  ques- 
tions of  government  and  economics.  I 
will  not,  and  do  not,  question  the  good 
faith  of  those  who  disagree  with  me, 
but  I  am  not  precluded  from  examining 
their  reasoning,  their  arguments  and 
their  conclusions.  For,  if  that  were 
true.  Party  membership  would  restrict 
a  Member  to  the  thinking  of  some  small 
group  which  claimed  or  asserted  the 
right  to  Impose  their  opinions  and  their 
will  on  others  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  Party  membership. 

This  would  be  but  the  Party  line 
with  vengeance.  The  Republican  Party 
could  not  take  such  a  view  and  consist- 
ently attack  the  same  policy,  as  one  of 
the  evils  inherent  in  the  Communl-st 
Party.  For  a  party  line  is  a  party  line 
no  matter  what  party  asserts  it. 

It  is  a  suCBcient  justification  for  Party 
membership  and  Party  allegiance  that  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Party  today 
find  historical  authority  for  a  present 
position.  Therefore,  as  an  Indiana  Re- 
publican I  am  not  only  justified,  but 
content,  to  follow  the  position  which 
my  Party  in  Indiana  took  on  the  ques- 
tion of  monopolies  under  the  leadership 
of  Benjamin  Harrison,  its  President,  and 
Albert  Beverid^;c,  one  of  its  many  great 
Stuators. 


My  Work  With  the  Truman  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE.  JR. 


or   MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  9   degidativc  day 
of  Tuesday,  December  7i,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "My  Work  With  the  Truman 
Committee."  delivered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ferguson] 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  over  the  network 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  on 
D.-cember  3,  1943. 

The  address  relates  to  the  work  o:  the 
Truman  committee,  and  in  particular  to 
the  activities  in  connection  therewith  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens.  I  would  like  to  visit 
with  you  in  your  homes  tonight  and  t«Il  you 
something  of  the  work  of  the  Truman  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  The  committee  had 
been  at  work  for  about  a  year  and  a  half 
when  I  was  appointed  to  It  this  past  January. 
As  a  freshman  In  the  Senate,  I  considered  it  « 


eiiMt   puviltao   lo  F^vve  on   this   committee, 
:',nd  I  undertook  ti:e  Jub  cnthusiaLtically. 

In  the  cour&e  cr  catching  up  with  my  cr  1- 
leagues.  it  was  necessary  to  study  very  care- 
fully the  v.-ork  of  the  previous  yeors.  Thtn. 
entering  the  committee  deliberations  fresh 
from  v.hat  might  be  called  the  outb.de  world. 
I  was  able  to  ubsene  th?  abilities  pnd  quali- 
ties of  the  othfr  memljers  cf  the  committee 
with  somethiiif^  of  an  outsider's  point  of  view. 
My  first  definite  Impression  wns  one  of 
great  admiration  for  the  unity  within  the 
com.mittee  resulting  from  good  ler.dTshlp  and 
the  cooperation  cf  its  members.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  10  Senators — 6  Demo- 
crats and  i  Republ.cans.  It  takes  its  name 
from  HAr.HY  S.  Trum.an.  of  Missouri,  the  chair- 
man. Ils  official  title  is  the  Special  Sei.ite 
Committee  Inve.stigating  the  National  De- 
fense Program. 

This  committee,  at  its  inception,  was  set 
up  by  the  United  States  Senate  to  investi- 
gate all  phases  of  the  war  program.  It  was 
empowered  by  the  United  States  Eciiatc  with 
more  authority,  and  its  scope  of  investiga- 
tion was  greater  than  any  other  committee 
ever  conceived  on  C.vpitil  HiU. 

I  found  the  committee  members  deter- 
mined not  to  abuse  their  powers.  They  had 
started  out  and  continued  without  any  pre- 
conceived ideas,  trym?  only  to  make  their 
actions  purely   constructive. 

To  that  end.  the  committee  meiniiers  have 
avoided  all  partisan  considerations.  There 
has  never  been  a  minority  report  cut  of  the 
Truman  cr  mmittce.  We  have  yet  to  find  a 
subject.  nfTectin^  the  war  effort,  on  which 
reasonable,  slnctr^.y  m.otivated  men  can  dis- 
aeree — no  maner  what  their  politics. 

Thus,  when  I  brcame  a  member  of  this 
committee.  I  found  nine  other  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  with  a  single  aim 
in  view,  that  was  to  devote  themselves  to 
our  Nations  speedily  winning  the  war.  There 
is  no  one  who  comes  before  our  committee,  on 
any  matters,  who  has  anything  to  fear  ex- 
cept tlie  truth. 

When  we  ask  Government  officials  to  ex- 
plain their  activity,  we  feel  that  we  are  ask- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  whole  country.  The 
information  which  the  committee  has  Is  for 
every  American  citizen.  Its  recommenda- 
tions are  made  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
cotmtr^'. 

The  committee  has  reported  on  such  basic 
subjects  as  manpower,  steel,  rubber,  conver- 
sion to  war  production,  and.  most  recently, 
problems  relating  to  conversion  to  peacetime 
prcduction  In  such  studies,  the  committee 
attempts  to  review  the  ever-all  poUcies  and 
steps  relating  to  the  major  war  programs.  On 
the  other  hand,  th"  committee  does  not  at- 
tempt, at  any  tune,  to  run  any  part  of  the 
Government  or  to  substitute  its  judgment 
for   that  of  the   administrative  officials. 

Another  function  of  equal  importance  has 
been  to  serve  notice  to  all  concerned  that  it 
is  an  ever-vigilant  watchdog,  guarding  the 
public  interest.  When  it  finds  that  an  agency 
of  the  Government,  a  war  plant,  or  any  of- 
ficial charged  with  certain  duties  is  not 
performing  these  duties  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Government,  our  committee  will  bring 
any  or  all  of  them  before  us  to  account 
publicly. 

We  h.ive  attempted  lo  confine  our  publx 
luarings  to  cases  wiine,  in  advance,  we  have 
made  a  thorout-h  investigation  and  v.heie 
it  IS  desired  to  glvj  the  oiTicial  in  question 
an  opportunity  to  state  his  position  and  to 
p;v'?  the  American  people  an  opportunity  ti 
know  it.  In  fact,  (he  public  hearings  and 
pu'ulic  reports  of  the  committ?e  represent 
only  a  small  portion  of  its  work,  much  of 
which  involves  painstaking  detail  and  study 
of  matters  which  can  be  and  are  correcteil 
without  the  ncce.ssity  of  any  furt':-.er  action. 
Most  of  the  officials  with  whom  v.e  deal  aie 
cooperative  and  well-intention' d  and  wel- 
come sincere  crlticis:n  In  every  invest  9:a- 
ticn.  It  has  been  dcterm.ned   to' obtaiu  the 
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facts  and.  after  obtaining  the  facts,  to  let 
the  facts  determine  the  conclusions.  Where 
the  facta  will  not  speak  for  themselves,  no 
amount  of  argvunent  wiU  serve  as  a  substi- 
tute. 

By  vigorously  investigating  and  then  bring- 
ing to  llsht  Improper  condiiicns.  the  com- 
mittee hopes  not  only  to  correct  the  specific 
evils  with  which  It  Is  dealing,  but  to  dis- 
cern age  others.  Early  this  year  the  commit- 
tee found  and  denounced  the  faking  of  steel 
te.-:ts  at  the  Irwin  plant  of  the  Carnegle- 
liiinols  Steel  Ctorporatlcn.  A  short  time  later 
the  committee  discovered  that  defective  en- 
gines were  being  produced  at  the  Lockland 
plant  of  the  Curtiss- Wright  Aircraft  Ccrpcra- 
tlcn.  Then  the  committee  Investigated  the 
gross  mismanagement  in  the  Sunflower  Ord- 
nance plant  and  In  the  North  American  Avia- 
tion C^.'s  Dallas  plr.nt.  Mos  recently  the 
committee  has  publicly  disclosed  its  Investi- 
pfition  cf  inexcusable  waste  on  the  part  of  the 
Army  in  connection  with  the  Canol  project. 

In  order  to  carry  out  such  Investigations 
thoroughly,  as  well  as  to  continue  with  the 
great  mass  of  other  work  constantly  on  the 
;.genda  of  the  committee,  it  Is  di'ided  into  a 
number  of  subcommittees,  whose  purpose  Is 
to  study  specific  subject*  more  intensively 
than  they  could  be  pursued  by  the  entire 
committee. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  number  of  tho  subcommittees  which 
conducted  the  Investigations  about  which  I 
have  told  you.  With  Senator  Haiilet  M. 
KtLcoRE  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
appointed  to  investigate  military  Installations 
In  Al{<ska.  I  was  able  to  visit  every  important 
point  m  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
to  see  the  fine  work  which  our  boys  have  been 
accompli.^ ing  In  these  remote  place*.  We 
met  the  men  who  had  wrested  Attu  and  Klska 
from  the  Japs.  We  visited  the  battlefields  on 
Attu.  We  saw  these  once  Japa  xese  strong- 
holds being  rebuilt  Into  strongholds  of  Amer- 
ican striking  power  In  the  Pacific. 

During  this  trip  we  investigated  and  in- 
spected the  so-called  Canol  project.  We  held 
hearings  In  the  "-emote  town  of  Whitehorse 
In  the  Yukon  Territory,  right  at  the  scene  of 
the  project. 

As  a  result  of  that  tour  of  Inspection  and 
these  hearings  we  were  able  to  bring  to  the 
full  committee  ctir  report  leading  to  the  dis- 
closure of  the  wasteful  and  inefficient  man- 
ner In  which  the  Canol  project  was  conceived 
and  built.  This  was  an  undertaking  whereby 
the  United  States  Government  vas  making 
an  investment  of  $134,000,000  to  prospect  for 
oil  In  Canada,  to  build  a  pipe  line  which  will 
be  entirely  in  Canada,  and  to  bu.Id  a  refinery 
which  is  located  in  CanaJa. 

Already.-,  our  investigation  has  shown  tan- 
gible results.  Under  the  agreements  which 
we  found  had  been  made  by  the  War  De- 
partment, the  United  States  loses  all  us 
rights  In  the  oil  reserves  6  months  after  the 
end  of  the  war  even  though  it  Is  our  money 
and  cur  efforts  which  developed  and  discov- 
ered the  oil.  Since  we  brought  the  facts  to 
light.  Under  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  has 
ann  ,unced  that  the  War  Department  wou.d 
seek  to  revise  these  contracts  and  obtain 
post-war  rights  for  our  Government. 

I  have  felt  that  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions of  our  committee  to  the  war  ef- 
fort ha.g  been  the  investigation  of  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  Lockland  plant,  where  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alrcrait.  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  my  colleague.  McN  C.  \V.\lluken, 
cf  Washington,  made  amazing  discoveries 
which  were  acknowleclcred  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  be  a  bad  situation.  In  my 
opinion,  the  conditions  we  found  at  that 
plant  were  Inexcusable  and  deplorable. 
Through  extensive  hearings  held  at  Cincin- 
nati and  at  the  Lockland  plant,  we  found 
that  inepectors  of  alrplan«  parts  and  en- 
gines were  passing  defective  parts  and  that 


these  parts  were  getting  into  airplane  en- 
gines. The  result  was  that  dangerously  de- 
fective engines  were  shipped  out  of  the  plant 
and  that  replacement  parts  had  t>een  shipped 
that  were  defective.  Fortunately,  and  this 
Is  the  most  Important  pcu-t.  the  conditions 
were  completely  cured  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's investigation  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment took  every  poesible  precaution  for  the 
safety  of  the  men  that  fly  American  planes 
In  the  air. 

As  usual,  when  the  subcommittee  rejwrted 
to  the  full  committee,  we  had  the  solid 
backing  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  of  each  member  In  insisting  that  the 
disgraceful  condition  at  the  Lockland  plant 
be  immediately  cured.  Such  solidarity  and 
unity  of  purpose  have  been  the  essence  of 
the  committee's  success. 

This  same  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  trav- 
eled to  Dallas.  Tex.,  a  little  over  a  month 
ago,  held  hearings  for  4  days  and  4  nlghta— 
and  when  I  say  nights  I  mean  Just  that — and 
returned  to  Washington  with  a  report  which 
resulted  In  the  elimination  of  10.000  workers 
frcm  the  requirements  of  North  American 
Aviation  In  Dallas.  This  result  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  decrease  In  manpower  require- 
ments for  the  entire  west  coast  aviation  in- 
dustry, and  this  was  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Government  was  .considering  cutting 
down  on  the  production  of  airplanes  because 
of  the  critical  shortage  cf  labor  in  a  great 
many  areas. 

While  tracking  down  such  «p>ecmc  in- 
stances of  waste  and  malfeasance,  the  com- 
mittee cannot  afford  to  lose  alght  of  the 
large  Important  Issue*  which  will  have  a 
great  effect  on  all  of  our  lives  in  the  future. 
We  are  currently  investigating  and  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  conversion  cf  the  In- 
dustry of  this  country  back  to  the  produc- 
tion of  essential  civilian  commoditlea  after 
the  war.  The  United  States  is  fighting  this 
war  In  order  to  achieve  a  worth-while  and 
lasting  peace.  When  peace  comes,  we  must 
be  prepared  for  It.  Even  a  short  perlexl  of 
hesitation  will  bring  confusion  and  breed 
untold  suffering. 

It  will  take  months  to  reconstruct  compli- 
cated Indtistrles,  such  as  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, back  to  the  production  of  peace- 
time prcxlucts.  but  this  time  can  be  decreased 
if  the  Government  will  aid  and  not  put  pit- 
falls and  hurdles  In  the  way  of  business. 
American  business  and  labor  are  vigorous. 
Intelligent,  and  enterprising,  but  we  must 
assure  them  the  facilities  to  maintain  sound 
Industrial  progress  after  the  war.  To  this 
end  it  is  essential  that  private  industry 
know  when  Government  machinery  and 
partly  manufactured  war  goods  owned  by 
Government  will  be  removed  from  plants 
to  clear  the  way  for  peacetime  work.  In- 
dustry must  know  how  much  raw  material 
will  be  available,  and  when  it  will  receive 
the  cash  to  pay  labor  still  on  the  Job.  In- 
dustry must  have  seme  idea  of  the  taxes 
It  will  have  to  pay  and  the  conditions  it 
win  have  to  face. 

When  the  boys  coming  home  from  war 
have  jobs — and  they  will  have  Jobs — they 
will  be  in  the  market  for  all  the  things  they 
have  missed.  People  will  need  homes,  auto- 
mobiles, vacuum  cleaners,  ice  boxes,  and 
hundreds  of  articles  which  are  not  on  the 
market  today.  Cities,  counties,  and  States 
will  be  ready  for  and  In  need  of  many  new 
improvements.  My  own  city  of  Detroit, 
alone,  needs  new  airports  desperately.  Every 
other  city,  I  know,  has  accumulated  a  list 
of  essential  Improvements  deferred  only  until 
the  end  of  the  war. 

The  war  has  taught  us  that  we  can  pro- 
duce. I'  we  believe  that  the  road  to  pros- 
perity is  a  road  of  plenty  and  not  of  scarcity, 
we  will  arrive  at  our  goal.  Let  the  Govern- 
ment keep  the  rules  of  business  fair  and  let 
the  American  people  conduct  the  business. 


Address  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  B«U»a  at  Tes ti- 
monial  Dinner  in  His  Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANaAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  9   (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  Deccviber  7),  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Ballou,  who  recently 
retired  after  many  years  of  distinguislied 
service  as  superintendent  of  schools  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  address 
was  delivered  at  the  testimonial  dinner 
given  in  his  honor  by  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade,  on  December  8.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to.be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaater,  distinguished  guests  and 
friends  here  assembled,  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen o'  the  radio  audience: 

I  am  exceedingly  gratified  that  so  many 
of  my  friends  have  gathered  in  this  beau- 
tiful banquet  hall  of  the  Majilower  Hotel  to 
do  me  honor.  Eight  speakers  have  described 
In  4-mlnut*  speeches  what  they  think  of 
me  a'-  -•  my  serv'ces  as  superintendent  of 
schools  In  the  Nation's  Capital  for  23  years. 

Preparation  and  preparedness  have  been 
watchw.  ds  for  me  all  my  life.  I  acquired  th« 
best  preparation  available  to  qualify  to  be- 
come school  administrator.  Wherever  I 
have  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  '  chools  I 
have  always  tried  to  go  adequately  pre- 
pared to  testify.  However,  I  now  feel  wholly 
unprepared  to  make  adequate  reply  to  all  the 
evidences  of  kindness  and  friendship  that 
have  been  showered  en  Mrs.  Ballou  and  my- 
self since  the  announcement  of  my  retire- 
ment on  October  20. 

We  Lave  been  the  recipients  of  a  hoiiM 
full  of  flowers,  a  check  for  nearly  $1,500  from 
the  school  personnel,  a  great  volume  of 
kindly  letters  from  my  associates  and  other 
friends,  a  tea  where  nearly  a  thousand  teach- 
ers and  ofHcere  gave  us  the  privilege  of  greet- 
ing them  and  shaking  their  hands,  a  scroll  of 
resolutions,  and  a  dressing  case,  and  finally 
this  inspiring  banquet  with  lt«  additional 
presentations. 

Tlie  kindliness  and  comfort  which  per- 
sonal associations  and  friendships  cau  give 
are  conveyed  in  lines  which  I  memorized 
many  years  ago.  and  which  have  always  been 
an  Inspiration  to  me.  I  want  to  share  them 
with  you: 

"It's  the  human  touch  In  this  world  that 

counts. 
The  touch  of  your  hand  and  mine. 
That  means  far  more  to  the  fainting  heart 
Than  shelter  or  bread  or  wine; 
For  shelter  is  gone  when  the  night  is  o'er. 
And  bread  lasts  only  a  day. 
But  the  touch  of  a  haild  and  the  sotmd  of 

a  voice 
Blng  on  In  the  sotd  alway.* 

For  the  evidences  of  your  kindness,  Mrs. 
Ballou  and  I  are  now  sind  always  will  be 
profoimdly  grateful. 

I  wish  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation 
that  the  board  of  trade  is  the  sponsor  of 
this  dinner.  I  want  to  thank  every  member 
of  every  committee  who  has  had  a  part  in 
making  the  arrangements  for  the  dinner,  and 
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especially  do  I  wish  to  thank  each  one  of  you 
fur  gracing  thU  occasion  with  your  presence. 

No  one  can  regret  more  than  I  do  the  ter- 
mination of  my  official  associations  with  the 
people  of  Washington  and  especially  with  the 
personnel  of  the  school  department.  I  per- 
sonally regretted  having  to  retire  while  the 
Nation  Is  at  war;  others  have  hoped  that  I 
wcukl  continue  as  Superintendent  In  order 
to  complete  work  nlready  Initiated,  such  as 
legislation  covering  an  Improved  salary 
schedule  for  teachers  and  officers;  but  clr- 
cum.stanccs  of  health  do  not  recognize  such 
considerations. 

Moreover.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  an 
up-to-date  school  system  is  always  In  the 
proces-s  of  change  and  must  be  looked  upon 
n^a  growing,  expanding,  evolving,  and  im- 
proving organization.  In  such  an  organiza- 
tion no  superintendent  Is  likely  to  find  the 
day  when  he  could  reasonably  say  his  work 
Is  completed  and  the  school  system  Is  finally 
established. 

I  Jim  reminded  of  a  story  which  many  of 
you  have  already  heard  me  tell,  but  it  is  per- 
tinent to  my  retirement,  and  a  good  story  la 
always  worth  repeating.  The  story  Is  told  of 
ft  colored  preacher  who  was  asked  by  one  of 
his  paiit^hioners  how  he  managed  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  ministry.  He  was  in  charge 
of  a  large  church  and  was  highly  respected 
by  the  large  congregation.  The  elderly  min- 
ister scratched  his  head,  thought  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  said.  "Well.  Mose.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  am  something  like  this;  I  have 
never  attempted  the  Impossible,  and  I  have 
always  cooperated  with  the  inevitable."  This 
1-i  certainly  a  fine  philosophy  of  life,  provided 
cne  could  alw^y.<  be  sure  that  he  could  reco?- 
i.lze  the  impossible  as  well  as  the  Inevitable 
In  every  situ.uioii.  The  fact  is  that  my 
retirement  v.a.s  ultimately  Inevitable,  con- 
trolled as  It  might  have  been  by  time  rather 
t!nn  as  it  w.-is  by  health  considerations. 

I  wl.rh  to  Fay  to  each  and  every  one  of  you 
«.s3emblcd  on  this  occasion  that  my  health 
Is  ronr inning  to  Improve  and  tMat  after  only 
6  weeks  of  retirement  I  already  feel  10  years 
younger.  I  shall  have  to  be  careful  that  I 
do  not  let  my  rejuvenation  go  so  far  as  to 
t.ike  me  back  into  childhood! 

We  here  in  the  banquet  hall  have  listened 
to  the  president  of  the  board  of  education, 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  board  of  commissioners,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Rotary  Club,  a  spokesman  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  representative  from  the 
Offlce  of  Education,  the  president  of  the 
D  C  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators.  All  of 
the  Government  agencies  referred  to  aa  well 
Ks  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  officially  par- 
ticipate in  making  appropriation-  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  well  as  in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
•ITectlng  the  public  schools. 

While  I  am  the  recipient  of  these  honors 
because  I  have  occupied  a  high  official  posi- 
tion, neverthelees  I  know  that  similar  credit 
Is  also  due  to  ach  one  of  the  official  agencies 
and  the  p«-sonnel  of  these  agencies  for  the 
successes  and  achievements  In  the  school  de- 
partment since  I  have  been  superintendent. 
I  wish  to  conunend  heartily  and  without 
reservation  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  now  exists  between  the  school  de- 
partment and  the  Government  agencies  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  schools.  I  gladly  shars 
the  successes  and  achievements  of  my  admin- 
istration with  those  who  have  been  parties 
to  it — namely,  the  school  personnel,  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. th«  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  th« 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  on  Legis- 
lation of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and 
the  United  SUtes  Senate. 

Horo  I  also  wish  to  recognize  and  pay  trlb- 
U'e   to   the   intelligent   Interest   and   active 


support  of  parent-teacher  associations  and 
citizen  associations  during  my  service  as 
superintendent. 

If  Professor  Hanus  of  Harvard,  under  whom 
I  learned  much  of  what  I  know  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  school  administration,  were 
alive  today,  I  am  sure  he  would  characterize 
the  school  situation  here  In  Washington  as 
a  worthy  example  of  an  Important  principle 
of  school  administration  which  he  defined  in 
his  usually  succinct  manner  aa  "cooperation 
under  leadership." 

I  may  be  wrong,  as  1  admit  I  sometimes 
have  been  in  the  past  perhaps  because  I  could 
not  differentiate  between  what  was  "Inevi- 
table" and  what  was  'impossible,"  but  I 
thought  that  you  might  expect  me  to  say 
something  about  education  on  this  occasion. 

The  public-school  system  of  America  rec- 
ognizes and  fosters  in  its  educational  pro- 
gram the  dignity  and  value  of  human  lives 
and  encourages  the  maintenance  uf  those 
political,  religious,  social,  economic,  and  edu- 
cational conditions  which  are  able  to  sustain 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
among  a  free  people. 

Free  people  must  first  be  Informed:  In 
addition,  they  must  be  prejjared  to  perform 
their  Individual  part  of  the  worlds  work: 
they  must  be  able  to  function  politically: 
they  must  have  health  and  strength,  twih 
physical  and  mental;  and  they  must  have 
spiritual  stamina. 

The  freemen  who  are  to  build  our  society, 
man  our  defenses,  decide  our  policies,  labor 
In  our  mills  and  fields  and  homes  need  all 
of  these  freedoms:  intellectual,  economic, 
political,  physical,  and  spiritual.  These 
constitute  our  heritage,  and  deficiency  in 
any  one  of  them  will  Jeopardize  the  others. 

The  public  schools  are  concerned  primarily 
with  the  education  and  training  of  youth  in 
the  schools  of  the  Nation.  Other  agencies 
should  obligate  themselves  to  perform  cor- 
responding public  service  for  the  adult  c:ti- 
zenshlp  of  the  Nation.  If  adequate  national 
defense  Is  to  be  secured  and  maintained  gen- 
eration after  generation,  the  radio,  the  press, 
civic  forums,  the  homes,  the  churches,  and 
all  other  educational  and  social-service  agen- 
cies must  develop  a  common  purpose  and  a 
systematic  program  of  information  and  en- 
lightenment for  the  people.  The  mobiliza- 
tion of  these  resources  In  an  unselfish  service 
for  the  common  good  is  as  imfwrtant  as  are 
the  public  schools  in  the  creation  of  a  citi- 
zenry competent  to  find  the  answers  to  the 
pressing  questions  of  public  jwlicy. 

At  this  time  of  national  emergency  we  do 
well  to  remind  ottrselves  that  national  char- 
acter is  the  heart  of  national  defense.  Na- 
tional character  Is  something  that  Congress 
cannot  vote,  and  that  national  appropria- 
tions cannot  buy  In  the  market  place.  The 
development  of  national  character  is  a  social, 
political,  economic,  educational,  and  spiritual 
process,  inherent  in  a  society  of  free  people, 
and  indispensable  for  national  unity.  Na- 
tional character  is  systematically  developed, 
day  by  day,  year  by  year,  and  generation  after 
generation.  In  the  established  institutions  of 
the  Nation — the  home,  the  church,  and  the 
school. 

In  an  adequate  American  home  are  taught 
the  essential  truths  of  democratic  living — 
namely,  love,  respect  for  one  another,  ju.s- 
tlce,  thrift,  and  tolerance.  The  mothers  who 
teach  their  children  responsibility,  faith,  and 
discipline  in  the  home  life  are  giving  their 
children  the  ideals  and  the  character  which 
build  the  Nation's  strength.  Sound  homes 
will  help  to  produce  not  only  manpower  but 
also  the  patriotic  determination  to  protect 
and  defend  the  American  way  of  living. 

America  was  built  on  a  spiritual  founda- 
tion by  earnest  pioneers  seeking  to  govern 
themselves  and  an  opportunity  to  worship 
God  in  their  own  way.  In  their  Declaration 
of  Independence  from  the  mother  country. 
they  defended  their  action  In  belief  in  God 


as  well  as  a  belief  In  the  transcendent  Im- 
portance of  human  beings  and  the  capacity 
and  the  rlKht  of  a  free  people  to  self-govern- 
ment. Belief  in  God  Is  fundamental  in  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Tlie  war  Is  generating  a  revival  of  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  such  as  inspired  the  colonists 
to  heroic  deeds  which  have  been  recounted 
In  the  ."^chool  books  of  the  Nation  for  each 
succeeding  generation  of  young  people  to 
read,  to  appreciate,  and  to  emulate. 

The  Nation  also  needs  a  revival  and  a  resto- 
ration of  those  religious  precepts  and  prac- 
tices which  where  fundamental  in  the  lives 
of  the  colonists.  The  concept  that  man  is  a 
child  cf  God  should  again  become  the  com- 
pelling principle  in  the  actions  and  lives  of 
men  as  It  was  in  colonial  times.  It  Is  more 
cornpelluig  than  any  feeling  of  patriotism 
and  more  exalted  than  any  human  institu- 
tion devised  by  man. 

The  American  spirit  Is  the  spirit  of  un- 
selfish service  for  the  common  good.  The 
American  .<-pirit  is  ennobled  by  aspiration, 
fortified  with  patience,  hallowed  through 
sacrifice  and  sustained  by  a  dauntless  cour- 
age. It  has  given  to  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  every  land  opportunities  such  as  they 
never  before  enjoyed  at  any  time  anywhere. 
It  still  holds  promise  of  greater  things  to  be. 

The  American  Nation  has  built  and  oper- 
ated at  public  expense  a  system  of  public  edu- 
cation extending  from  kindergarten  through 
the  university.  No  other  nation  In  the  world 
ha-i  thus  recognized  the  Importance  of  uni- 
versal public  education  or  established  any 
such  coinprthensive  system  of  public  schools. 
The  public-scln  ol  system  represents  sacri- 
fice, faith,  and  the  idealism  of  America. 

Eve.'-y  generation  witnesses  a  race  between 
ignorance,  chaos,  and  bondage  on  the  one 
hand  and  enlightenment,  high  puipose,  and 
freedom  on  the  other.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  which  v,e  must  continue  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  system  of 
public  education. 

I  confidently  believe  with  all  my  heart  that 
what  the  American  way  of  life  has  already 
achieved  for  our  people  is  only  a  prelude  and 
a  promise  of  what  is  possible  of  future 
achievement:  and  that  It  may  well  be  that 
In  the  world-wide  war  In  which  our  Nation 
Is  now  engaged,  our  armed  forces  are  fight- 
ing not  only  to  preserve  the  American  way  of 
life  for  America,  but  are  serving  a  larger  pur- 
pose, namely,  helping  to  save  civilization  for 
the  world. 


Freight  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  8.  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter 
v.ritten  by  Mr.  Herschel  A.  HoUopeter, 
traffic  director  of  the  Indiana  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the  subject 
of  freight  rates: 
lNDt.\N.\  State  Chvmeer  or  Commehce. 

Indlanapvh.i.  Ind..  November  S,  1943. 
Mr.  Walter  Lf.ckrci.ne. 

Edrrv,  Indir.Kpolis  Times. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Dear  Mr.  Le(  krone:  I  was  amazed  to  read 
In  the  Saturday,  November  6,  issue  of  Wash- 
I    Ington    Calling     la    weekly    size-up    bv    the 
j   Washington     Btn.T    of     the    Scripps-Howard 
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newspapers)  the  Item  headed  "Rate  Ques- 
tion May  Be  Solved."  It  Is  short,  but  so  ut- 
terly unusual  for  the  customarily  factual  and 
nonpartisan  Scripps-Howard  news  columns, 
that  I  am  quoting  it  as  a  basis  cf  what  I  am 
going  to  say: 

"Southern  Congressmen,  fighting  for  fair 
freight  rates,  are  being  advised  to  stop  push- 
ing legislation  to  eliminate  interterritorial 
differentials  which  burden  their  industry  un- 
til they  see  what  the  I.  C.  C  docs  In  pending 
big  class  rate  case.  If  I.  C.  C.  decision  is 
favorable  to  South  and  Southwest,  legislation 
may  be  unnecessary." 

Does  the  Scripps-Howard  staff  imply  that 
we  have  already  lost  everything  for  which  we 
have  sent  oiu-  boys  to  be  killed  on  foreign  soil 
to  p'-eserve?  Are  we  already  being  governed 
by  pasaions  and  prejudices  instead  of  by  law? 
1  think  not.  If  the  I.  C.  C.  decision  is  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  to  any  section  of  the 
country,  that  very  definitely  will  make  legis- 
lation absolutely  necessary.  This  I.  C.  C.  de- 
cision, in  a  free  America,  must  be  based  only 
upon  facts  and  evidence.  The  I.  C.  C.  has 
before  It  5.490  pages  of  legal  record  of  oral 
testimony  and  more  than  that  many  pages  of 
exhibits — wrliten  evidence — upon  which  it 
must  render  Its  decision  in  this  case.  Every- 
one from  every  section  of  the  country  has  had 
every  opportunity  to  submit  every  pertinent 
fact  he  had. 

It  Bhcck.s  me  to  learn  that  anyone  who 
has  enjoyed  even  a  few  of  the  benefits  of 
our  American  way  of  life  can  now  threaten, 
even  subtly,  that  unless  the  I.  C.  C.  shows 
favoritism  for  certain  sections,  rather  than 
bases  Its  decision  on  whatever  the  evidence 
Justifies,  it  may  be  neces-^ary  to  have  some- 
one who  has  not  evaluated  that  evidence 
tell  It  what  to  do  about  it.  That  certainly 
Is  the  most  liberal  interpretation  that  can  be 
placed  on  the  natural  inference  from  the 
statement  that  "if  I.  C.  C.  decision  Is  favor- 
able to  South  and  Southwest,  legislation  may 
be  vinnecessary."  No  one  could  say  any 
more  plainly  that  they  think  if  I.  C.  C.  does 
not  favor  those  sections  legislation  will  be- 
come necessary. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Item  Implies  that 
only  southern  congressmen  are  fighting  for 
fair  freight  rates.  Certainly  congressmen 
from  other  sections  also  are  fighting  for  lair 
freight  rates.  I  know  of  many  from  the 
North  and  East  who  are  also  fighting  for 
fair  freight  rates  that  will  be  fair  to  all 
sections.  That  is  exactly  why  Congress 
created  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. It  has  always  carefully  scrutinized 
the  character  of  every  member,  In  its  con- 
firmation of  his  appointment,  to  see  that 
such  men  are  statesmen  and  net  sectional - 
Ists.  Therefore,  that  bureau  has  established 
and  maintained  for  over  50  years  an  un- 
questioned reputation  for  being  the  fairest 
and  most  unbiased  agency  our  National  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  created. 

The  gravest  Implication  Is  that  southern 
congressmen  are  being  advised  on  this.  By 
whom  and  why,  may  I  Inquire?  Does  some- 
one claim  to  know  now  what  the  Commis- 
sion is  going  to  do  In  this  case  even  before 
It  has  attempted  to  consider  and  evaluate 
the  evidence  It  must  mean  that,  because 
while  three  of  the  ccmmlssioners  heard  most 
If  not  all  of  the  testimony,  the  evidence  has 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  commission- 
ers, a  majority  of  whom  will  have  to  deter- 
mine what  the  weight  of  all  the  evidence 
Justifies.  Does  it  mean  that  someone  thinks 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  not  only  weigh  the  evidence  with  a 
definite  purpose  to  find  fcr  the  contentions 
of  certain  Interests,  but  if  the  evidence  will 
not  support  such  finding,  will  cast  their 
vote  contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence? 
If  the  staff  knows  of  such  an  attempt  to 
thus  destroy  the  bulwarks  of  our  cherished 
institutions  Is  it  not  Its  duty  to  expose  It? 


Certainly  all  that  anyone  in  the  North  or 
East  asks  is  that  the  I.  C.  C.  decision  shall 
be  Just  what  the  weight  of  the  evidence  we 
have  all  submitted  from  all  sections  Justi- 
fies. If  any  party  feels  It  is  not  what  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  Justifies,  he  has  ample 
recourse  to  court  review  and  the  usual  proc- 
esses we  have  always  maintained  to  secure 
Justice  in  this  country.  Certainly  our 
established  courts  and  legal  prccestes  for 
determining  and  dispensing  fairness  and  Jus- 
tice should  not  be  overturned  by  procedures 
that  are  only  responsive  to  pressures  and 
biased  views  and  ambitions  of  sectional 
groups. 

And  what,  may  I  Inquire,  other  than  the 
mere  claim  of  agitators,  is  the  t-sis  for  the 
reference  to  differentials  "which  burden  their 
(the  S'uth's)  industjy"?  It  '.s  quite  ob- 
vious to  anyone  who  makes  even  the  briefest 
attempt  to  find  out,  that  the  South  has  been 
progressing  much  more  rapidly,  under  these 
so-called  differentials,  than  any  other  sec- 
tion. Ws  do  not  deplore  that — we  desire  it  to 
progress  as  rapidly  as  possible — but  it  needs 
not,  nor  is  it  entitled  to.  favoritism.  Another 
fact.  Just  as  obvious,  is  that  as  many  specific 
instances  of  rates  lower  in  the  South  than  in 
the  North  exist  &z  have  been  propagandized 
by  the  agitators  of  this  sectional  strife  show- 
ing reverse  conditions.  These  facts  are  all 
before  the  Coramlscion  for  Judicial  determi- 
nation. May  we  not  leave  them  there  to  be 
determined  without  attempted  outside  influ- 
ence or  pressure? 

And  finally  may  I  humbly  recommend  for 
your  guidance  the  position  taken  by  our 
Governor,  the  Honorable  Henry  F.  Schrlcker 
of  Indiana,  on  page  5088  of  the  record  in 
this  "pending  big  clas.?  rate  case."     I  quote: 

"I  assume  that  the  Governor  of  any  State 
has  so  many  weighty  problems  of  govern- 
ment pressing  for  his  time  that  It  is  Im- 
possible fcr  him  to  arrive  at  any  unbiased 
or  Judicial  determination  of  all  the  varied 
and  complex  technical  angles  of  freight  rates 
as  they  are  involved  here.  •  •  •  the 
people  of  Indiana  desire,  in  this  controversy, 
only  complete  fairness  and  Justice  based  on 
all  the  facts  and  conditions  that  are  Involved 
or  have  a  proper  bearing  on  this  freight-rate 
problem.  Desiring  that  for  ourselves,  we 
Just  as  ardently  desire  to  see  exactly  the 
same  fairness  and  Justice  given  to  the  people 
of  each  and  every  other  State  and  section 
of  the  country.  •  •  •  I  think  that  we 
should  all  rely  explicitly  on  the  fairness  and 
Integrity  ol  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  orderly  processes  through 
which  we  have  always  obtained  Justice  In 
this  country  rather  than  to  attempt  to  stir 
up  passions  and  prejudices,  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country,  on  a  question  that 
is  so  technical  and  Involved  that  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  layman  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  various  parts  thereof  and  con- 
sequently unable  to  reach  a  fair  conclusion." 
Cordially  yours. 

HEBSCHZL  A.  HOLLOPETEB, 

rra^^c  Director. 


Man's  Ichamanity  to  Man  Makes  Count- 
less Thousands  Mourn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mABo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  1,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  looking 
back  over  the  long  and  tortuous  road 


that  humanity  has  trod  in  our  progress 
toward  civilization,  ue  are  appalled  at 
the  anpuiiih  and  misery  that  have  at- 
tended human  advancement. 

At  this  time  when  a  terrible  conflict  is 
raging  throughout  the  world,  many 
thoughtful  people  are  devoting  their 
time  and  attention  in  an  effort  to  devise 
some  plan  and  establish  some  order  that 
will  save  himianity  fro:  a  the  terrible 
scourge  of  war  in  the  future. 

There  is  Inserted  herewith  a  letter 
from  a  California  pioneer  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  futility  of  war  and  making  a 
plea  for  civilization,  which  I  commend 
to  the  consideration  of  thoughtful  people 
everywhere: 

HtArH)    FOR    THE    JUNGUS 

EnrroR  Press  and  Enterprise: 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Press  contained  a  pic- 
ture called  murder  in  the  zoo.  which  de- 
picted a  polar  bear  that  had  so  severely 
wounded  its  mate  that  it  lay  gasping  for 
breath,  which  the  aggressor  precluded  by 
dragging  the  helpless  victim  to  a  pool  of 
water  and  holding  its  head  under. 

Shocking  brutality  of  bears.  But  the  hu- 
miliating thing  is  that  the  human  breed  is 
no  better  In  fact  under  national  authority 
humans  are  now  using  and  expanding  to 
world  proportions  a  system  of  mass  murder, 
starvation,  and  torture  that  beats  the  bears 
for  biuiahty. 

Certain  it  is  that  so  long  as  war  continues 
to  be  the  most  important  thing  in  national 
life,  civilization  has  not  bettered  the  animal 
way,  and  certain  it  is  also  that  the  present 
trend  to  use  brute  force  as  the  final  arbiter 
between  nations  will  end  in  world  chaos 
unless  the  people  speedily  come  to  see  that 
a  world  court  and  a  world  police  force  operat- 
ing under  a  code  of  international  law  is  even 
more  necessary  to  civilization  than  munici- 
pal courts  and  municipal  peace  officers.  The 
need  for  such  is  seen  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  Including 
our  own,  are  Inevitably  being  drawn  Into  a 
brutal  animal  conflict,  and  there  Is  now  no 
power  on  earth  to  prevent  it.  Even  if  we 
should  miraculously  escape  the  actual  fight- 
ing, we  would  have  to  stand  by  and  see  the 
people  of  other  nations  fight  to  a  finish,  with 
those  few  left  alive  having  nothing  left  to 
live  for,  and  our  own  condition  but  little 
better.  The  human  feeling  that  cannot  stand 
to  see  two  dogs  fight  should  be  moved  to  find 
a  way  to  prevent  millions  of  humans  from 
killing  and  crippling  each  other. 

That  efforts  to  this  end  heretofore  have  not 
succeeded  is  no  reason  to  quit  trying.  Pew 
inventions  of  value  were  ever  made  without 
continued  and  patient  effort.  Whether  It 
was  wise  or  otherwise  to  scrap  the  Wilson 
League  of  Nation's  model  Is  not  the  question 
now.  The  question  Is,  Must  the  world  march 
down  the  bloody  read  to  Jungle  town  to  the 
very  end  without  making  an  honest  effort  to 
find  the  road  to  a  peace  that  can  endure? 

If  our  political  leaders  cannot  or  will  not 
find  the  way  out  of  endless  war,  depression, 
and  animal  ways  cf  living,  our  Inventors 
should  be  drafted  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
brains  that  could  build  machines  to  fly  bet- 
ter than  birds,  boats  to  swim  under  water 
as  well  as  fishes,  harness  the  lightning,  and 
draw  music  and  speech  from  the  air,  can  de- 
vise a  way  to  prevent  their  inventions  from 
being  used  to  destroy  the  world.  Instead  of 
benefit  It.  And  as  human  lives  and  happi- 
ness Is  more  Important  than  machine,  draft- 
ing brains  for  this  purpose  would  make  it 
unnecessary  to  continue  drafting  bodies  for 
death. 

W.  B.  EdwAkds. 

Blyihe,  Calif. 
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My  peace  plan  follows: 

concrkssman  whites  plan  ro«  a  nrw 
World  Orocb 

no  stpct.govctnment  and  the  retintion  of 
complete  soveheicntt  of  evert  nation 

E-tabliHh  a  world  court  to  be  composed  of 
pn.poitionate  representatives  of  the  several 
iiBtiotis,  with  an  International  world  com- 
inl»siou  with  power  to  settle  international 
grievances  and  prevent  aggression  and  in- 
vasion of  any  nation,  implemented  with  an 
International  army  and  navy,  each  country  to 
have  proportionate  representation  on  the 
commission  and  supply  a  relative  quota  of 
the  policing  fcroe. 

The  personnel  composing  the  policing  force 
r.ot  to  be  permitted  to  serve  in  the  country 
cf  which  they  are  nationals. 

The  commission  to  maintain  freedom  of 
the  air  and  seas  with  unive-sal  disarmament. 

No  nation  to  be  permitted  to  maintain  a 
navy  or  armed  force  above  Its  domestic  polic- 
ing requirements. 

All  International  disputes  to  be  settled  by 
the  commission  under  the  rules  of  Judicial 
procedure  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  world 
court,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  en- 
forced by  the  International  commission. 
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Law  by  Press  Release 


REMARKS 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  correspondence, 
which  I  defy  anyone  out.side  the  Treasury 
to  comprehend  without  mo.^t  careful 
study,  is  as  follows: 

Treasury  Department. 
Washington.  December  8,  13-43. 
Hon.  Carl  Hinshaw, 

Hous  of  Representatnei, 
Mr  Dear  Ms.  Hinshaw:  Referpuce  Is  niade 
to  your  letter  dated  December  1,  1943.  with 
v.hlch  ycu  enclosed  a  letter  from  M.'.  Paul 
V.  Kirsh.  Los  Angeles  24.  Calif.,  relative 
to  the  salary  stabilization  legu'.ations,  T.  D. 
5295.  and  the  press  release  dated  November 
14.  1943,  with  respect  to  bonuses. 

This  ofDce  recently  received  from  Mr 
Kirsh  a  duplicate  of  the  letter  sent  to  you, 
and  a  reply  was  made  thereto  on  December 
3,  1943,  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  herev.-.th. 
Mr.  Kirsh's  letter  Is  returned  heresvith,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  this  letter. 

If  further  correspondence  relative  to  this 
matter  Is  necessary,  plea.«e  refer  to  SSU:WAG 
Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  E.  Hannegan. 

Com  mi.^siavc. 


OT 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or   CALirOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  9,  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speal^cr.  admin- 
istrative lawmaking,  by  pilins  Execu- 
tive order  and  directive  upon  Executive 
ordei  and  directive,  and  multitudinous 
administrative  rules  and  regulations 
upon  multitudinou.s  rules  and  regula- 
tions, followed  by  decisions  and  rulings 
upon  the  rules  and  regulations  is  bad 
enough,  but  now  we  come  down  to  mak- 
ing law  by  press  release.  Perhaps  the 
next  thing  will  be  amendments  to  press 
releases  and  rulings  and  decisions  upon 
amendments  to  press  releases,  or  does 
this  corresixjndence  sum  up  to  just  that? 

If  it  were  permissible  and  if  I  were 
a  cussing  man.  I  would  enjoy  injecting  a 
bluish  tinge  into  the  staid  atmosphere 
surrounding  this  august  body  this  morn- 
ing, for  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  signed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, which  states  unmistakably  that 
the  Treasury  has  given  the  force  of  law 
fb  a  press  release.  What  Is  the  matter 
with  first  amending  the  regulation,  pub- 
lishing same  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 
then  telling  the  people  about  it  in  a 
press  release.  The  published  amend- 
ment has  the  force  of  law,  not  the  press 
release. 

I  wish  that  I  could  express  myself  ade- 
quately and  in  full.  Listen  to  this  quo- 
tation from  the  Treasury  Department: 

By  press  release  dated  November  14,  1943. 
employers  were  granted  authority  to  make 
certain  bonus  pHyments  without  prior  ap- 
proval, which  were  not  so  specified  In  the 
tegulati^os,  T.  D.  5295. 


Your  prompt  attPntion  in  this  matter  will 
be  greatly  appreciated,  and  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  th:.s  is  a  grav?  Injustlct?  to  those 
who  will  be  alToctod  by  this  new  Treasury 
direcMve 

Thar^.king  yoti  for  your  cfTurt?.  I  am, 
Respectfully  yours, 

Palt.  V.  Kirsh. 
Los  Annelcs,  Calif. 


No\EMP.ER  22.  1543 
Hon.  Carl  Hinshaw. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  Just  been  informed  cf  the 
new  directive  issued  by  the  collector  of  in- 
ternal   revenue    regarding    bonuses    payable. 
This  directive  in  general  will  revert  back  to 
a   1941   basia  with  a   possible  maximum  al- 
lowable payment  of  15  percent  as  against  1941 
bonuses 
1       This  directive  is  not  fair  In  ar.y  way    as  I 
I  feel  that  it  Is  issued  In  a  very  discriminrte 
I    way.     You    well    know    that    all    salesmen's 
j   comnii.silons  were  put  back  on  the  1943  basis 
I        No.  1.  It  has  been  department  stores'  prac- 
;    tlce   fur   at   least   50   years   to    pay   a   bcnus. 
'    which  Is  a  part  of  our  earnings.     My  base 
'    salary  is  not  as  much  as  my  bonus 
I       No.  2.  Tills  directive  should  not   come  at 
the  end  of  a  fiscal  year,  S(5  that  Is  not  fair 
In   any  way.  and  is  strictly  satisfyii.g  s<  me 
selfi.sh  Interest.     Also.  I  feel   that  dtr.ir.g    it 
back  to  1941  is  very  wrung 

No.  3.  We  have  subnormal  years  as  well  as 
abnormal  years,  and  in  the  subnormal  years 
we  received  no  bonus  or  extra  compensation. 
as  from  1930  through  1937. 

No.  4.  I  have  worked  very  hard  for  what 
money  I  have  earned,  buying  War  bonds,  and 
paying  a  very  high  Income  ta.x,  which  is  cur 
way  of  helping  the  war  effort.  Also.  I  have 
contributed  materially  In  getting  merchan- 
dise to  this  vital  war  urea,  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  should  be  penalized  at  this  time  for 
something  that  certainly  will  not  help  the 
war  effort  In  any  way. 

No.  5.  This  directive,  while  it  comes  under 
a  f.ilse  heading  of  war  effort,  w.i.s  not  passed 
by  the  people  who  represent  u.«,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  Is  supposid 
to  be  a  free  country,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  of  the  people.  Such  things  as 
this  should  never  happen.  It  would  kill  all 
the  incentive  a  person  has  to  wmk  hard  nr.d 
get  proper  renumeration  after  30  ye.irs  In  my 
respective  business. 

No.  6.  I  have  a  written  contract  with  my 
employer,  dating  back  to  1940.  and  this 
should  be  considered  legal,  and  not  com- 
pletely voided  by  the  directive  issued,  as  this 
directive  states. 

No.  7.  I  have  a  family  of  three  children, 
and  we  had  planned  on  using  the  money 
earned  through  my  bonu.-.  to  build  a  new 
home,  and  with  this  directive,  it  wou.d 
severely  alter  my  plans  for  my  entire  future. 
No.  8.  I  am  sending  this  letter  to  ycti 
stating  facts  of  the  case,  so  that  you  ir.ity 
use  your  good  office  at  once  to  help  me,  as 
well  as  many  others  who  will  write  you. 


December  3,  1913. 
Mr   PwL  V  Kip.sn. 

Los  AngclC!,  Calif. 
Sir:  Reference  is  made  to  your  letter 
dated  November  20,  1943,  relative  to  the 
salary  stabilization  regulations,  T.  D.  5295. 
and  the  press  re!ea.<e  dated  November  14. 
1943,  with  respect  to  bonuses. 

You  .St.  te  that  under  these  regulations  the 
maximum  additional  bonus  allowable  in  any 
year  over  that  paid  in  1941  is  15  percent: 
that  It  is  unfair  that  this  directive  should 
be  Issued  at  the  end  of  the  year;  that  you 
should  net  be  penalized  for  something  that 
will  not  heip  the  war  efTort,  and  that  you 
Ehouid  be  permitted  to  receive  any  amount 
of  compensation  payable  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract  entered  into  with  your  employer, 
irrespective  of  the  amount.  You  also  indi- 
cate that  in  your  opinion  the  regiilation  is 
not  legal. 

It  IS  believed  that  you  have  misinterpreted 
the  effect  of  tins  rej^uiation  and  release, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  15-percent 
limitation  referred  to  in  your  letter.  It  Is 
Migyesied  that  you  read  the  press  release 
dated  November  14.  1943.  copy  of  which  Ia 
enclosed.  You  will  note  from  this  release 
that  bonuses  m;'y  be  paid  on  several  d.fler- 
eiit  bas?s  withuut  prior  appioval  other  than 
the  one  referred  tu  m  your  letter. 

Under  section  1002  14  of  the  original 
Salary  Stabilization  Rtgulation«,  T.  D.  5183, 
promulgated  on  December  2.  1942,  bonuses  or 
other  forma  of  acidltirnal  compensation 
v.hlch  exceed''d  the  amount  of  the  bonuses 
or  other  add.tlonal  compensation  paid  to 
employees  for  the  employer's  h^st  bonus-year 
ending  before  Oct 'ber  3.  1942,  required  ap- 
proval. It  Is  apparent  that  employers 
understood  this  provision  of  the  regulations 
clue  to  the  fact  that  applications  for  approval 
of  the  bonus  paymfTits  that  employers  de- 
sired to  make  in  1042  were  filed  with  the 
appropriate  c;lflccs  of  the  salary  stabilization 
unit.  Rulings  granted  in  these  cases  were 
not  considered  as  rulings  for  any  period  or 
year  other  than  the  year  1942,  the  year  for 
which  the  application  was  filed.  Further- 
more, in  most  cases  the  ruling  letters  con- 
tained a  paragraph  which  specifically  s'ated 
the  ruling  was  limited  to  the  ycur  1942. 

The  regulations.  T.  D.  5295.  promulgated 
Septembe-  4,  1943,  do  not  change  the  re- 
quirements of  T.  D.  5186  with  respect  to 
bonus  payments  of  this  nature.  All  bonus 
paymcnt.s  based  upon  percentages  of  prcflts, 
l^crcenta.^es  of  sales,  mid  on  other  ba^e?  re- 
(iUircd  approval  under  T.  D.  5186,  and  re- 
quire approval  under  T.  D  5295  If  the  dollar 
amount  to  each  employee  exceeds  the  dollar 
amount  paid  to  such  employee  for  the  em- 
ployer's last  accounting  year  ending  prior 
to  October  3,  1942. 

By  press  relea.se  dated  November  14,  1943, 
employers  were  grant -^d  authority  to  make 
certain  bonus  payment.s  without  prior  ap- 
proval, which  were  not  so  specified  In  the 
regulations.  T.  D.  5295.  Any  bonuses  which 
exceed  the  dollar  amounts  provided  for  In 
this  release  require  specific  approval. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
limitations  of  the  regulations  in  the  bonus 
section  of  the  regulations  and  in  the  press 
release,  do  not  prohibit  the  payment  of 
bonuses  In  amounts  different  from  those 
outlined  therein.  However.  In  those  cases 
where    the    amounts    exceed    the    amounts 
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which  mry  be  paid  without  approval.  It  Is 
necersary  that  the  employer  file  proper  ap- 
plication with  the  appropriate  regional  office 
of  the  Salary  Stabilization  Unit  for  approval 
ttereol. 

With  respect  to  the  legality  of  the  regula- 
tions, your  attention  Is  directed  to  the  fact 
that  Congress,  by  the  act  of  October  2.  1942 
(Pu'clic  Law  No.  729,  77th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  au- 
thorlz3d  and  directed  the  President  to  Issue 
a  general  order  stabilizing  prices,  wages,  and 
salaries,  affecting  the  cost  of  living.  The 
pertinent  provisions  of  that  act  are  quoted 
below : 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  order  to  aid 
In  the  effective  protecution  of  the  war.  the 
President  is  authorized  and  directed,  on  or 
before  November  1,  1942.  to  Issue  a  general 
order  stabilizing  prices,  wages,  and  salaries, 
afTeoting  the  cost  of  living;  and,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  such  atabili- 
zatlon  shall  bo  far  as  practicable  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  levels  which  existed  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1942.  The  President  may,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  act,  thereafter 
provide  for  making  adjustments  with  respect 
to  prices,  wages,  and  salaries,  to  the  extent 
that  he  finds  necessary  to  aid  In  the  effec- 
tive prosecution  of  the  war  or  to  correct 
gross  inequities;     •     •     •." 

Pursuant  to  the  above  act  of  Congress, 
the  President  Issued  Executive  Order  9250 
under  date  of  October  3.  1942.  outlining  the 
policies  to  be  followed  in  administering  this 
act  and  delegating  authority  to  the  several 
agencies  charged  therewith. 

Under  authority  of  the  Executive  order, 
regulations  were  promulgated  by  the  Econom- 
ic Stabilization  Director  which  were  approved 
by  the  President  on  October  27,  1942.  Under 
this  regulation,  the  term  "salary"  la  defined 
under  section  4001.1   (e)   as  follows i 

"The  term  'salary'  or  'salary  payments' 
means  all  forms  of  direct  or  indirect  com- 
pensation which  Is  computed  on  a  weekly, 
monthly,  annual,  or  other  comparable  basis, 
except  a  wage  basis,  for  personal  services 
of  an  employee  irrespective  of  when  rendered, 
including  bonuses,  addiponal  compensation, 
gifts,  loans,  commissions,  fees,  and  any  other 
remuneration  In  any  form  or  medium  what- 
soever (excluding  insurance  and  pension  ben- 
efits In  a  reasonable  amount)." 

Slnc^e  commissions  and  bonuses  are  specif- 
ically Included  in  the  definition  of  the  term 
'salary "  or  "salary  payments",  under  the 
provisions  of  the  regulations  of  the  Economic 
Etabilizittion  Director,  commissions  and 
bonuses  are  held  to  he  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  as  any  other  form  of 
compensation. 

Your  attention  Is  also  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  matt?r  of  contracts  as  afTecting 
salary  adjustments  has  been  considered  by 
Congress.  When  this  act  was  before  Con- 
gress, the  following  amendment  to  section 
4  thereof  was  offered  but  rejected: 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  joint  resolution  sliall 
prohibit  the  payment  by  any  employer,  or  the 
acceptance  by  any  employee,  cf  (1)  any  wages 
or  salaries  provided  for  in  any  contract  en- 
tered into  in  good  faith  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  prior  to  September  15,  1942.  or 
(2)  any  wages  or  salaries  provided  for  by 
the  terms  of  any  opcion,  renewal,  or  exten- 
s.on  provision  contained  in  such  contract; 
CMcept  that  adjustments  may  Le  made  by 
the  President  with  re.'^pect  to  any  such  wages 
or  salaries  to  the  same  extent  th.it  adjust- 
ments may  be  made  by  him  with  respect  to 
wages  and  salaries  in  other  cases  under  this 
Joint  res<ilution. ' 

It  appears  clearly  from  the  debate  that  the 
act  of  October  2,  1942  was  intended  to  pro- 
hibit salary  Increases  provided  for  In  WTitten 
agreements  entered  Into  in  good  faith  prior 
to  October  2,  1942,  unless  etich  Increases 
could  be  approved  on  ether  grounds.  The 
act  directs  the  sta'oilization  of  wages  so  far 


as  practicable  on  the  basis  of  the  levels  which 
existed  on  September  16,  1943. 
Ee-pcctlully. 

A.  D.   BUBFOSD, 

Depuiy  Ccmmi&sioncr. 

Treasury  Depabtment. 
W.\SHiNGTON,  October  7,  1943. 

Commissioner  cf  Internal  Revenue  Guy  T, 
Helvering  today  granted  employers  approval 
to  pay,  without  formal  application,  any  com- 
missions due  to  employees  for  September  or 
October,  in  all  cases  in  which  neither  the 
rate  of  commission  nor  the  amount  of  any 
other  compensation  has  been  increased 
since  October  2,  1942, 

Except  in  cases  where  there  has  been  an 
Increase  in  the  rate  of  commission  or  In  the 
amount  of  any  other  compensation — such  as 
base  salary — Mr.  Helvering  has.  in  effect,  au- 
thorized for  the  a  mcmths  payment  of  com- 
mi6.<;lons  on  the  same  basis  permitted  earlier 
in  the  year. 

The  approval  was  granted  under  rerlsed 
salary  stabilization  regulations  issued  8?p- 
tember  4,  1943,  which  required  approval  be- 
fore the  p>a3rmcnt  of  commissions  exceeding  in 
dollar  amount  the  payments  in  the  last  ac- 
counting year  prior  to  October  3,  1942. 

The  salary  stabilization  unit  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  has  under  consideration 
future  policy  regarding  the  stabilization  of 
commissions,  bonuses  and  similar  forms  of 
compensation.  These  problems  hare  been 
discussed  in  the  unit  this  week  with  repre- 
sentative employers.  A  further  statement  to 
the  public  en  these  matters  will  be  made  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

TREASUaT  DrPARTMENT, 

Washington.  October  30.  1943. 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Robert 
E  Hannegan  announced  today  that  employers 
may  pay  to  employees  any  commissions 
earned  on  their  own  individual  sales  during 
the  calendar  year  1943.  provided  the  rate  of 
ccmmisslcn  and  the  amount  of  any  other 
comperi&atlcn  has  not  been  Increased  since 
October   2.    1942. 

In  making  this  statement,  the  Commis- 
sioner extended  lor  the  rest  of  this  year  a 
statement  of  approval  for  similar  commis- 
sions earned  during  September  and  October 
which  was  issued  on  October  7  by  former 
CcmmiSKloner  Guy  T.  Helvering.  The  ex- 
tension includes  paj-ments  which,  In  the  nor- 
mal court*  of  business,  may  be  made  sub- 
sequent to  December  31,  1913.  on  account  of 
commissions  earned  during  1943. 

The  approval  which  Commissioner  Hanne- 
gan extended  does  not  apply  to  overriding 
ccmmlssions  such  as  commissions  to  an  em- 
ployee which  are  based  on  the  sales  of  other 
employees.  This  t3rpe  of  commission  also 
m'y  b?  paid  wiiiiout  approval  II  authorized 
by  rcguluticns  Issued  Sfpteml>er  4.  1943. 


TREASrRT  Dep.uitkent, 

Washington,  November  14,  1943. 

Commissioner  cf  Internal  Revenue  Robert 
E.  Hannegan  today  Issued  more  compre- 
hensive rules  to  guide  employers  In  deter- 
mining what  bonus  payments  may  be  made 
to  employees  under  his  Jurisdiction  without 
formal  application  for  approval  under  the 
salary  stabilization  program. 

Subject  to  certain  limitations,  the  general 
effect  of  today's  sta  ement  la  to  enable  em- 
ployers to  pay  iKinuses  without  obtaining 
prior  approval  If  the  bcntises  do  not  exceed 
amounts  paid  in  the  1941^2  period. 

The  bonus  statement  includes  payments 
based  on  pcrcentag?s  of  profits,  percentages 
cf  salaries,  percentages  of  sales  by  other  em- 
p'.oyees  (commonly  called  overriding  com- 
missions) and  similar  percentage  payrrtenta, 
but  does  not   Include   ordinary   commission 


payments  to , salesmen  baaed  on  their  own 
individual  rales.  In  the  case  of  commission 
payments  to  salesmen  based  on  their  own 
individual  sales.  Commiasiona  Hannegan 
has  previously  granted  approval  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  commissions  earned  througft 
December  31.  1943.  provided  that  the  rate  of 
commission  and  the  amount  of  any  other 
compensation  has  not  been  Increased  since 
October  2,  1942. 

While  today's  .statement  outlined  the  con- 
ditions under  which  bonus  payments  may 
be  made  without  prior  approval.  Commis- 
sioner Hannegan  explained  that  other  types 
of  bonuses  may  also  be  paid  if  sutimitted  to 
him  for  approval  and  receive  his  approval. 
The  purpose  of  the  statement  is  to  advis* 
employers  that  no  application  for  approval 
is  necessary  to  pay  bona*"es  for  the  bonus  year 
1943  or  subsequent  years  if  such  bonusea 
meet  any  one  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  If  the  employee's  base  salary  has  not 
been  increased  since  October  3,  1942  (In  the 
case  of  salaries  of  more  than  $5,000  per 
annum)  or  October  37,  1943  (in  the  case  of 
salaries  of  (5.C00  or  less  per  anntmi).  as  the 
case  may  be,  he  may  be  paid  a  bonus  which 
does  not  exceed  the  higher  of  the  following 
amounts: 

(a)  The  dollar  amount  paid  for  the  em- 
ployer's last  accounting  year  ended  prior  to 
October  3.  1942,  or  (b)  the  dollar  amount  of 
a  bonus  authorized  under  the  salary  stabili- 
zation regulations  for  the  employer's  first 
accounting  year  ending  after  October  2. 
1942,  provided  the  bonus  doea  not  exceed  60 
percent  of  the  base  salary. 

2.  If  the  employee's  base  salary  has  been 
increased  since  October  3.  1942,  or  October 
27,  1942,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  may  be  pasd 
a  bonus  not  to  exceed  the  same  dollar 
amount  of  bonus  paid  him  for  the  employer's 
first  accounting  year  ending  after  October 
3.  1042,  provided  the  bonus  doea  not  exceed 
20  percent  of  his  present  base  salary. 

3.  If  the  employee  has  been  paid  regularly, 
in  accordance  with  an  established  policy  of 
the  employer,  a  bonus  baaed  on  a  percentage 
of  base  salary,  such  boniu  payment  may  be 
made,  regardless  of  dollar  amount,  provided 
the  percentaee  has  not  been  changed  since 
October  3,  1942,  or  October  27,  1943,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

4.  An  employee  may  also  be  paid  a  bonus 
which,  together  with  all  other  compensation 
for  personal  services,  does  not  increase  his 
total  compensation  for  the  current  year  over 
the  total  earned  in  the  calendar  year  1941  by 
more  than  (a)  15  percent  If  the  total  com- 
pensation for  the  year  1941  waa  $2,400  or 
less,  (b)  10  percent  if  the  total  ccnrpensa- 
tion  for  the  year  1941  was  over  $2,400  but  not 
over  $4,000,  (c)  5  percent  if  the  total  com- 
pensation for  the  year  1941  was  over  $4,000 
but  not  over  $7,£00. 

Base  Ealary  for  purposes  of  this  statement 
means  salary  exclusive  of  bonuses  fid  other 
forms  of  additional  compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  note,  first,  that 
the  President  lias  "defined"  salaries  to 
include  commissions  and  bonuses,  which 
is  making  law  by  Executive  definition; 
and,  secondly,  that  because  an  un- 
named branch  of  the  Congress  turned 
down  a  certain  amendment  to  a  certain 
bill  the  Treasury  assumes  that  the  Con- 
gress intended  to  prohibit  the  carrying 
out  of  certain  written  agreements  be- 
tween our  citizens  that  had  been  entered 
into  by  them  in  good  faith,  and  therefore 
the  Treasury  is  wairanted  in  throv.ing 
bona  fide  agreements  of  that  kind  into 
the  ashcan.  If  that  is  not  negative  ad- 
ministrative law — you  name  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  9   (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  December  7),  1943 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  today  which 
has  to  do  with  holding  the  line  in  regard 
to  roll-back  subsidies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOLOINO   THE   LINE 

Under  our  system  of  divided  powers.  Con- 
gress can  prevent  the  President  from  doing 
Hs  he  wishes  but  cannot  make  htm  do  what 
It  wishes.  The  President,  on  his  side,  can 
block  the  wishes  of  Congress  but  cannot 
force  It  to  act  In  accordance  with  his  own. 
The  result  of  this  situation,  as  Bryce  pointed 
(lUt  more  than  a  half  century  ago.  Is  that  the 
Nation  does  not  know  "how  or  where  to  Qx 
responsibility  for  misfeasance  or  neglect." 
and  that  "no  one  acts  under  the  full  sense  of 
direct  accountability."  Under  the  strains  of 
total  war  and  of  Government  control  unpar- 
alleled m  our  history,  the  dilemmas  with 
which  this  situation  presents  us  become 
Incomparably  graver  than  in  the  past. 

We  are  confronted  with  such  a  dilemma 
today  on  the  issue  of  subsidies  and  Inflation. 
Speaking  for  the  administration,  James  F. 
BjTnes.  the  War  Mobilization  Director,  has 
In  effect  said  that  if  Congress  does  not  accept 
the^  main  proposals  of  the  administration. 
both  on  taxes  and  on  subsidies,  then  Con- 
gress and  not  the  administration  must  be 
ho'.d  responsible  for  the  ensuing  inflation. 

Now  to  decide  the  precise  share  of  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  and  the  President  for  the 
Inflationary  situation  with  which  we  are 
threatened  wou'd  not  be  an  easy  task. 
Neither  has  made  a  correct  public  diagnosis. 
Neither  has  had  the  political  courage  scrl- 
ouj>ly  to  try  to  put  into  effect  the  proper 
remedies.  i"he  administration  has.  It  is  true, 
proposed  a  drastic  Increase  In  taxes.  But  It 
has  refused  to  accept  the  only  tax  that  could 
really  reach  the  mass  of  the  country's  Income 
at  this  time — a  general  sales  tax.  Congress 
would  undoubtedly  pass  such  a  tax  If  asked 
to  do  BO  by  the  administration.  But  indi- 
vidual Congressmen  are  afraid  to  endorse 
such  a  tax  as  long  aa  they  feel,  not  only  that 
It  would  be  vetoed,  but  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  then  accuse  them  of  "trying 
to  ra'.ee  the  poor  man's  cost  of  living." 

The  administration  has  proposed  that  the 
cost  of  living  be  held  down  by  the  payment 
of  a  flat  roll-back  subsidy  to  processors  or  pro- 
ducers. There  would  b«  more  persuasive 
argument  for  limited  subsidies  of  this  kind  if 
the  adnitnlstratlcn  could  show  that  It  had 
tied  in  wages  closely  with  the  cost  of  living 
and  that  the  only  alternative  to  such  sub- 
sidies was  In  fact  a  general  wage  Increase. 
But  unfortunately  nothing  In  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  warrants  such  a  claim.  Be- 
tween AugvLst  1939  and  August  of  this  year, 
according  to  the  Goverumeufs  own  statistics, 
the  cost  of  living  has  Increased  25  percent, 
whUe  average  hourly  earnings  In  manufactur- 
ing Industries  have  increased  61  percent  and 
average  weekly  earnings  have  Increased  7(J 
percent.    The  War  Labor  Board  has  repeat- 


edly broken  its  own  Little  Steel  formula,  but, 
even  If  it  had  not,  the  formula  Itself  is  so 
elastic  and  fiUl  of  loopholes  In  Its  method  of 
application  as  to  allow  all  sorts  of  Inflationary 
wage  increases. 

To  pay  flat  roll-back  subsidies,  net  instead 
of,  but  In  addition  to,  the  Industrial  wage 
Increases  that  have  already  taken  place  and 
that  are  likely,  under  present  "stabilization" 
formulas,  to  take  place  in  future  is  to  risk 
compounding  the  evils  of  Inflation.  The 
whole  Nation  cannot  subsidize  itself.  True. 
we  can  for  a  short  time  conceal  the  thief 
symptom  of  Inflation — a  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing— by  pouring  In  Government  subsidies. 
But  we  can  do  so  only  at  the  cost  of  building 
up  a  greater  Inflation  In  the  end.  For  roll- 
back subsidies  are  merely  the  reverse  of  taxa- 
tion, especially  of  sales  taxes.  They  put  more 
excess  spending  power  Into  the  hands  of  the 
population.  They  encourage  the  consump- 
tion of  scarce  goods  In  wartime,  leave  less 
of  such  goods  to  go  around  and  Increase  the 
necessary  area  of  rationing. 

In  stun,  certain  kinds  of  subsidies  can  play 
a  useful  temporary  role  In  a  controlled  econ- 
omy provided  they  are  limited  and  are  merely 
supplementary  and  subordinate  to  other  types 
of  controls.  There  Is  still  time  for  a  con- 
structive program  of  this  kind.  But  to  at- 
tempt to  use  roll-back  subsidies  to  offset  the 
natural  consequences  of  a  loo.se  fiscal  policy 
and  a  loose  wage  policy  would  be  to  court 
great  danger. 


As  a  Bar  to  Hifher  Prices  and  Inflation, 
Consumer  Subsidies  Are  a  Fake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HOWARD  BUFFETT 

OF  NtBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  9,  1943 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  talk  about  consumer  subsidies,  there 
has  been  little  discussion  of  the  natural 
laws  involved.  Those  favoring  these 
subsidies  claim  that  consumer  subsi- 
dies will  prevent  inflation  by  holding 
down  prices.  Tho.se  opposing  subsi- 
dies claim  that  aboli.shing  consumer 
subsidies  will  prevent  inflation  by  stop- 
ping that  drain  on  the  Treasury  tind 
removing  excess  purchasin::  power 
throuKh  consumer  purchases  unswcilen 
by  Federal  contributions. 

Let  us  study  the  cause  of  hit'hcr  prices. 
Suppose  A  and  B  have  potatoes  for  taie. 
and  C  and  D  want  to  buy  potatoes.  If 
potatoes  are  plentiful  generally,  C  and  D 
can  buy  from  sellers  A  and  B  the  need- 
ed potatoes  at  a  reasonable  price,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  C  and  D  have  plenty 
of  money  to  pay  more  if  it  were  neces- 
sary. But  if  potatoes  are  scarce.  A  and 
B  will  hold  out  for  a  higher  price.  Then 
as  long  as  C  and  D  each  have  plenty  of 
money,  they  will  bid  against  each  other 
to  obtain  the  potatoes,  and  the  price  will 
rise.  The  spiral  of  higher  prices  has 
begun. 

How  can  the  price  rise  be  stopped  ef- 
fectively? By  Government  order?  Not 
unless  a  Gestapo  Is  used,  because  both 
seller  and  buyer  will  contrive  to  evade 


the  order.  One  way  to  stop  a  higher 
price  for  potatoes  is  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  potatoes.    That  is  obvious. 

A  second  way  to  stop  a  price  rise  in 
potatoes  is  to  remove  from  C  and  D's 
pocketbooks  the  abundant  funds  with 
which  they  are  bidding  up  the  price  of 
potatoes.  Obviously  if  neither  has  more 
than  75  cents  which  he  is  willing  to 
spend  for  a  peck  of  potatoes,  that  price 
will  become  the  market  price.  There 
can  be  no  sustained  price  rise  if  buyers 
generally  will  not  pay  the  advanced 
price.    That  is  natural  law. 

Consumer  subsidies  attempt  to  defy 
these  natural  laws.  First,  they  discour- 
age increased  production.  Ask  a  farmer 
whether  he  favors  a  plan  whereby  he 
will  be  taxed  so  that  the  Government  re- 
funds to  a  war  worker  with  a  swollen  in- 
come 5  cents  a  pound  on  the  war  work- 
er's butter  purchase.  The  farmers  are 
violently  opposed  to  this  scheme,  both  in 
its  principle  and  in  its  plan  of  opera- 
tion. So  consumer  subsidies  block  in- 
creased production. 

Stcond,  consumer  subsidies  actually 
increase  the  money  in  the  pockets  of 
buyers  C  and  D.  Instead  of  being  re- 
strained by  limited  funds,  subsidies  op- 
erate to  provide  C  and  D  more  money  to 
bid  prices  up.  either  in  the  legitimate 
market  or  the  black  market. 

There  are  only  three  genuine  methods 
of  stopping  higher  prices  and  inflation, 
as  follows: 

First.  Lowered  incomes  for  people  gen- 
erally— pay  cuts. 

Second.  Taxes  which  take  more  of 
people's  income. 

Third.  Increa.sed  production. 

Any  plan  to  combat  inflation  not 
ba.sed  on  one  or  more  of  these  methods 
is  a  fake.  I  will  show  why.  and  I  chal- 
lenge any  administration  expert,  from 
Byrnes  on  down,  to  produce  an  effective 
program  which  does  not  use  one  of  these 
three  principles. 

Look  them  over  carefully.  Number  1 
is  both  impractical  and  currently  impos- 
sible. Number  2  is  difficult,  as  demon- 
strated by  administration  opposition  to  a 
sales  tax  and  the  congressional  tax  bill. 
Numbt-r  3,  increa.sed  production,  is  the 
solution  to  this  problem  that  is  both  pos- 
sible and  practical. 

Beyond  this  immediate  problem,  how- 
ever, the  long-range  difficulties  facing 
America  in  the  monetary  field  remain 
unchanged.  Con.'ider  this  fact — every 
disastrous  inflation  in  history  has  re- 
sulted from  one  basic  and  fundamental 
cau.-e.  large-scale  deficit  financing  by  the 
Government  over  an  extended  period 
Until  America  faces  that  fact  realis- 
tically, the  deterioration  and  dilution  in 
the  purcha.^ing  power  of  our  currency 
must  continue. 

The  1932  Democratic  platform  con- 
tained this  pledge:  A  sound  currency  to 
be  preserved  at  all  hazards.  It  is  time 
for  the  Presidt-nt  to  make  some  substan- 
tial effort  to  carry  out  that  pledge. 
Freedom  cannot  flourish  in  an  economy 
where  the  currency  has  lost  its  value  as 
a  medium  of  exchange.  That  value  is 
the  base  of  both  civilization  and  liberty. 
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Shall  We  Saddle  Our  Soldiers,  Sailors, 
ChUdren,  and  Granddiildren  With  Our 
Food  and  Clothing  Bills? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or   TEKNISSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  9.  1943 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  I  have  been  showered  with  tele- 
grams and  letters  by  an  idle  bachelor 
bureaucrat  who  is  constantly  beating  his 
breast,  pulhng  his  hair,  and  wailing  that 
I  should  vote  biUions  of  dollars  in  sub- 
sidies to  help  feed  and  clothe  him.  He 
is  on  a  bigger  Federal  salary  than  he 
could  get  from  any  private  employer  and 
time  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands.  I  have 
used  more  shot  on  him  than  I  ordinarily 
fire  at  a  pewee. 

Ihe  proposal,  however,  that  this  Gov- 
ernment pay  billions  of  dollars  it  does 
not  have  on  the  food  and  clothing  bills 
of  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  their 
ov.n  grub  and  clothes  is  a  big  question. 
Those  who  are  asking  for  billions  to  pay 
the  living  expenses  of  the  rich  and  the 
prosperous  are  saying  this: 

"We  have  the  money  to  pay  our  grocery 
bills  and  to  buy  our  raiment — but  instead 
of  paying  today's  cost  of  living  with 
money  we  now  have — we  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  borrow  billions  of  dollars  and 
use  it  to  pay  the  grocery  bills  and  clothing 
bills  of  the  Rockefellers,  Henry  Ford — 
and  the  millions  of  other  American  citi- 
zens who  have  more  money  than  they  ever 
had  before." 

Below  Is  my  answer  to  the  latest  effu- 
sions of  Mr.  Norman  G.  Moore,  a  so- 
journer among  my  people: 

Decemexr  3,  1943. 
Mr.  Norman  G.  Moore, 

Knoxville.  Te7in. 
My  De.'.r  Mr.  Mooke:  I  received  yov:r  tele- 
gram of  November  22,  In  which  you  urge,  to 
use  your  cwn  language,  that  I  "suppcrt  price 
control  by  voting  necessary  funds  lor  opera- 
tion and  enforcement  of  subsidies  on  food 
and  consumer  goods." 

I  al.'^o  received  a  letter  from  Carolyn  Flnkel- 
Bfin  In  which  she  uses  this  language: 

"I  demand  you  vote  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  bill  wlihout  the  ban  on 
subsidies." 

V/ho  is  Carolyn  Flnkelstein.  and  where  did 
she  come  from  that  she  "demands"  that  I 
vote  according  to  her  dictation  on  any  mat- 
ter? 

I  also  have  another  telegram  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O.  Falkovlch,  urging  that  I  "vote  against 
the  anti-subsidy  bill." 

I  slsc  received  your  letter  of  November  29 
in  which  you  state  that  my  vote  against  sub- 
sidies has  "lent  support  to  the  selfish  farm 
and  commercial  Interests  of  this  country  that 
want  all  price  control  eliminated  so  that  they 
may  push  prices  to  the  ultimate  limit  In  or- 
der that  profits  may  be  correspondingly  high. 
For  their  own  reasons,  they  want  Inflation; 
they  don't  want  subsidies  because  they  know 
that  tliey  stand  to  gain  more  by  forci  g  a 
general  price,  advance." 

There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  In  the?e  state- 
ments of  yours.  The  farmers  of  this  country 
are  patriotic.  But  few  of  them  are  making 
any  money.  The  farmers  of  this  country  and 
the  men  and  women  engaged  in  commercial 


enterprise  are  not  opposed  to  price  control. 
They  do  not  wi.'-h  to  push  prices  to  the  ulti- 
mate limit  in  order  that  they  make  excessive 
profits.  Neither  the  businessmen  nor  the 
farmers  of  this  country  want  Inflation. 

Ui  der  our  present  tax  system  It  is  not 
possible  for  anyone  to  make  excessive  profits. 
And  the  Inflation  which  the  bungling  of  the 
New  Deal  has  brought  about.  If  it  is  increased 
by  the  spending  of  billions  of  dollars  which 
we  do  not  have  for  subsidies  for  everyone, 
would  ruin  the  farmers  and  the  commercial 
Interests  of  this  country  along  with  everj'one 
else. 

If  we  have  inflation  It  is  di'e  to  the  waste- 
ful extravagant  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion for  the  past  11  years. 

I  know  that  you  are  a  consumer  but  I  did 
net  know  that  you  are  plural  and  that  ycu 
constittite  a  "consumers  council."  I  am  In- 
formed that  ycu  are  a  bachelor,  and  are  an 
employee  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
I  also  know  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity pays  its  employees  good  salaries.  I  also 
know  that  ycu  are  not  a  producer. 

According  to  the  figures  and  record  put  cut 
by  the  ofacials  cf  the  New  Deal  wages  cf  most 
of  the  employees  of  this  country  have  ad- 
vanced more  than  has  the  cost  of  living  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

According  to  these  figures  furnished  by 
New  Deal  agencies  In  January  1943  the  weekly 
earnings  of  Industrial  workers  had  increased 
42.3  percent  and  the  cost  of  living  in  that 
month  Increased  19.7  percent.  In  February 
the  weekly  earnings  of  Industrial  workers  In- 
creased 42  3  percent  and  the  cost  of  living 
had  Increased  20  percent.  In  March  weekly 
earnings  had  Increased  44.7  percent  and  the 
cost  of  living  increased  21.8  percent.  In  April 
wffkly  earnings  had  Increased  47  1  percent 
and  the  cost  of  living  had  increased  23  1  per- 
cent. In  May  weekly  earnings  had  increased 
60  percent  and  the  coet  of  living  had  in- 
creased 24.1  percent.  In  June  weekly  earn- 
ings had  increased  50.8  percent  and  the  cost 
of  living  had  Increased  23  8  percent.  And  in 
July  the  weekly  earnings  had  Increased  50.6 
percent  and  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living 
was  22.8  percent.  And  in  August,  without 
any  decrease  in  weekly  earnings,  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  was  22.2  percent.  These 
figures  are  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  Little  Steel 
formula  allowed  for  an  Increase  In  wages  of 
15  percent  to  take  care  of  the  increase  In 
living  from  January  1,  1941  to  September  15, 
1942.  Actually,  average  weekly  earnings  in- 
creased 37  percent  compmred  with  an  Increase 
of  about  17  percent  in  the  cost  of  living. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  you  are  insisting 
that  part  of  the  cost  of  your  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  the  cost  of  the  food  and  clothing  of 
the  Rocl^efellers.  Henry  Ford,  and  the  other 
thousands  of  millionaires  of  this  country,  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
worth  more  than  $100,000,  be  pwssed  on  to  the 
men  In  our  armed  forces  who  are  fighting  and 
dying  aU  over  the  world  for  $50  per  month. 
Ycu  make  this  request  of  your  Oovemment  to 
help  pay  your  food  and  clothing  bill,  although 
you  are  drawing  a  salary  of  more  than  $2,000 
per  year.  You.  as  a  grown  man  and  a  l)ache- 
lor,  are  me  king  the  Insistence  that  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  your  living  be  saddled  as  a  debt 
on  the/hlldren  and  grandchildren  of  those 
who  are  not  asking  to  tie  put  on  a  W.  P.  A. 
program.  Your  false  and  libelous  statement 
that  the  "selfish  farm  and  commercial  Inter- 
ests of  this  country  want  all  price  control 
eliminated  so  that  they  may  push  prices  to 
the  ultimate  limit  In  order  that  profits  may 
be  correspondingly  high"  is  untrue  and  with- 
out any  foimdatlon  whatever.  The  business- 
men and  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  are  en- 
dowed with  common  sense.  They  are  pa- 
triotic and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  their 
country.  Not  one  of  them  desires  Inflation. 
And  not  one  of  them,  imder  present  condi- 
tions, can  profit  by  inflation.  They  have 
sense  enough  to  know  that  It'a  better  to  pay 


their  grocery  bUl  and  their  clothing  bill  with 
money  they  now  have  than  to  pay  It  later  in 
taxes  with  Interest. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  businessmen,  laborers,  and  farmers 
and  their  families,  are  making  a  magnificent 
ar.d  pat!iotic  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
And  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are 
not  asJunp  that  our  fighting  forces  and  our 
children  and  grandchildren  pay  for  their  food 
and  clothing.  And  you  should  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  for  asking  for  such  a  dole  at  a 
time  like  this,  or  at  any  time  for  that  matter. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  people  of  this  country 
to  support  the  Government.  It  Is  not  the 
business  of  the  Government  to  support  the 
people. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation,  and  especially 
the  farmers  cf  my  section  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, are  not  making  profits  out  of  the 
war.  Their  farms  have  l>een  stripped  of  man- 
power through  the  operation  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  And  they  are  unable  to 
compete  with  the  high  wages  paid  In  war 
Industries.  The  farmers  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee,  their  wives  and  children 
are  working  from  t>efore  daylight  until  after 
daik  in  order  to  produce  the  food  necessary 
to  win  this  war. 

We  cannot  win  this  war  without  the  food 
and  the  fiber  produced  by  our  farmers.  Many 
of  them  are  losing  money  and  many  of  them 
have  been  forced  out  of  business. 

I  now  favor  and  have  always  favored  high- 
living  standards  for  our  people. 

I  now  favor  and  have  always  favored  such 
increase  In  wages  and  salaries  as  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  this  about. 

I  now  favor  and  have  always  favored  a  fair 
return  to  those  engaped  In  business  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  pay  good  salaries 
and  good  wages  and  make  a  fair  return  on 
their  Investment  and  the  persond  efTort  that 
they  put  into  their  business  and  its  man- 
agement. 

From  the  Second  District,  as  of  October 
31,  1&43.  there  were  34.326  young  men  in  the 
armed  forces  of  this  Nation.  Many  of  them 
have  already  given  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try; others  have'  been  wounded  in  action; 
others  have  lieen  captured  by  the  enemy; 
others  are  missing  in  action.  Throughout 
this  district  many  of  the  stars  on  the  service 
fiags  In  the  homes  of  our  people  have  turned 
to  gold,  representing  a  boy  who  has  given 
his  life  in  defense  of  his  coimtry.  Your  at- 
tack upon  these  brave  people  is  malign,  vl- 
clcuE,  cowardly,  reprehensible,  false,  and  a 
reproach  to  the  man  who  makes  It.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  without  regard  to 
party  lines,  voted  against  your  proposition 
that  the  Government  pay  your  grocery  bill 
and  buy  your  clothes  by  a  vote  of  278  to  117. 
Tills  was  an  Issue  In  the  November  2,  IC43, 
elections  In  the  States  of  New  York.  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Connecticut,  and  Ken- 
tucky. In  those  States  people  with  your 
point  of  view  azKl  your  un-American  philos- 
ophy of  life  and  government  were  over- 
whelmingly defeated  by  the  red-blooded 
Americans  of  those  States. 

And  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  day  of  November. 
In  the  Fourth  Kentucky  District  that  has 
been  consistently  Denaocratic  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  ranging  as  high  as  more  than 
16.009  votes,  elected  a  Republican  over  his 
Democratic  opponent  by  a  majority  of  12.593 
votes.  The  American  people  are  awake.  They 
are  aroused.  They  are  determined  to  preserve 
free  enterprise  In  this  cotuitry.  Individual 
initiative,  and  to  save  this  Nation  as  a  solvent 
nation  of  free  men  and  free  women.  You  ask 
In  ycur  letter  what  I  propose  to  do  about 
your  request  that  I  vote  to  have  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  borrow  money  and  buy  your 
clothes  and  pay  for  your  food. 

I  propose  to  continue  to  work  and  vote  to 
preserve  the  solvency  of  this  country  to  the 
end  that  those  who  are  buying  its  bonds  may 
be  paid  the  principal  of  these  bonds  to- 
gether with  the  interest  thereon  In  money 
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worth  100  cents  en  the  dollar.     I  propose  to    | 
work  and  flght  ac:alnst  the  Inflation  you  ad- 
vocate   asking    this   Government    to   borrow 
money  with  which  to  clothe  and  feed  you. 

In  the  consideration  cf  the  measure  you 
asked  me  to  vote  against  these  undisputed 
Xacts  were  developed: 

1.  The  income  of  the  American  people  for 
this  year  will  be  approximately  tlSO.OOO.- 
COO  000 — greater  than  It  ever  was  before. 

2.  Tlie  debt  of  our  Government  Is  now  more 
thr.n  $169,000,000,000.  It  will  go  to  mere 
than  1300,000,000  000  before  the  war  Is  wen. 
The  total  assessed  valuation  of  all  property 
in  this  rountry  Is  only  $3r>O,CO0  OOO.COO. 

3.  Federal  taxation  Is  now  higher  than  It 
ever  was  b"foie.  The  Federal  Government 
t'us  year  will  take  from  Its  people  more  than 
643.000  000,000  in  ta.xes.  The  GovF^rnment 
toes  not  have  the  money  to  pay  billions  cf 
c  r!!l;..r3  on  the  clothUij;  and  food  bills  of  men 
l.kp  joursclf  and  the  millionaires  and  the 
wealthy  of  this  country.  There  is  not  even  a 
I'rcpcEcl  to  ral'-e  this  money  by  taxation  It 
can  onlv  be  obtained  by  the  sale  cf  bonds. 
And  a  billion  dollars  in  bends,  before  th?y 
lire  nnally  paid  with  interest,  will  amount  to 
three  times  that  sum. 

4.  The  Government  is  a^king  Its  people  to 
buy  billions  of  dollars  of  its  bonds.  Those 
who  buy  them  must  be  paid  the  principal  and 
interest   thereon. 

5  There  is  no  warrant  whatever  for  the 
arsortiou  that  the  further  expenditure  of 
borrowed  money  to  pay  the  food  and  clothing 
bill  of  men  like  yourself  will  prevent  Infla- 
tion. Such  action  Is  Inflationary.  Tliere  la 
In  this  country  today  from  fifty  to  sixty  bil- 
lion dollais  of  so-called  dangerous  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  American  people.  The 
Ecarclty  of  consumer  goods  and  this  large 
amount  of  money  is  what  causes  Inflation. 
To  borrow  money  to  pay  for  your  food  and 
your  clothing  will  further  contribute  to  the 
disaster  of  Inflation.  The  subsidy  that  you 
are  asking  the  Government  to  pay  for  your 
food  and  clothing  is  unjustified.  It  applies 
to  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike 

0.  It  is  estimated  by  those  In  favor  cf  this 
blUlon-dollar  beginning  of  subsidies  that  each 
Indlv  dual  In  the  country  would  benefit  from 
!■]  to  3  cents  per  day;  that  the  total  benefit 
to  each  Individual  In  the  country  would 
•mount  to  $632  per  year.  So  that.  If  you 
wish  to  buy  »  Coca-Cola,  you  would  have  to 
X^ait  from  2  to  4  days  before  you  would  have 
enough  to  buy  a  bottle.  If  you  wish  to  buy 
a  hamburger,  you  would  have  to  wait  from 
3  to  6  days  before  your  subsidy  equaled  the 
price  of  one.  The  truth  of  it  l«.  your  propo- 
sition does  pot  arise  to  the  dignity  of  respect- 
able nonsense.  There  are  thousands  of  un- 
derpaid people  In  this  country— the  so-called 
white-collar  group,  school  teachers,  police- 
men, firemen,  and  others  working  for  abnor- 
mally low  wages  and  salaries  that  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  advancing  wages.  The 
only  fair  remedy  for  them  is  to  Increase  their 
pay.  Your  proposition  Is  but  the  beginning 
of  an  inflation  spiral  that  will  bring  to  this 
country  an  inflation  which  wrecked  the  cur- 
rency and  the  economy  of  Germany  after 
the  First  World  War. 

There  is  not  a  single  instance  in  history 
where  a  food  subsidy  has  worked  out  to  the 
good  of  the  people  who  thought  they  were 
getting  something  for  nothing. 

If  necessary,  to  help  those  In  the  lower  In- 
come brackets,  I  will  support  a  mea.sure  de- 
signed solely  to  help  them.  I  will  not  vote 
to  bankrupt  this  country  for  the  benefit  of 
these  who  do  not  need  it. 

There  are  1.000.000  unnecessary  bureau- 
crats, many  of  them  parlor  pinks  and  many 
of  them  outright  reds,  now  on  the  Federal 
p»y  roll.  Tliey  staould  be  discharged  and  put 
t  J  work  producing  food  or  at  some  other  pro- 
ductive industry.  Millions  of  tons  of  food 
have  spoiled  in  this  Nation  through  the  bun- 
gling and  inefficiency  of  thU  administration. 
I  Intend  to  work  and  vote  to  discontinue 
squandering    of    billions   of    dollars    of    our 


people's  substance  In  South  America  and 
throughout  the  world.  I  intend  to  work  and 
vote  In  favor  of  waging  this  war  to  a  com- 
plete and  overwhelmlrg  victory  ns  quickly 
as  possible,  at  the  least  possible  cost  in  blood 
and  treasure.  And  I  am  In  favor,  within  con- 
stitutional limitations,  of  this  Nation  Join- 
ing hands  with  Its  allies  In  the  establlf-h- 
ment  and  In  the  enforcement,  by  force  if 
necessary,  of  a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 
Yours  very  truly. 

John  Jennings.  Jr. 


Resolution  of  Los  Angeles  County  Coun- 
cil, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 


The  Soldier  Vote  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    AP.K.^NS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRI::SENTATI\  F^ 

Thursday.  D'sccmbcr  9.  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  cdiiorial: 
states'  bights  prev.ml 

If  there  was  any  doubt  that  the  Lucas- 
Green  soldier  vote  bill  v,a.s  anything  but  a 
New  Deal  device  to  corral  a  lot  cf  vote.-.  It  was 
quickly  dissipated  bv  the  quality  of  the  ef- 
fort made  by  New  Deal  stalwarts  to  get  it 
written  Into  the  law.  Tliey  didn't  have  the 
Interests  of  those  In  service  at  heart.  They 
were  after  votes  wherever  they  could  get 
them,  and  they  evidently  saw  opportunity  to 
get  some  they  had  never  had  before 

Fortunately  for  the  American  electorate 
and  for  sectional  peace  and  gocd  order,  the 
device  was  recognized  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  for  what  It  was,  and  the  bill  was 
thrown  out.  In  substitute,  the  .senior  Houte 
passed  the  Eastland-McKellar-McClellan  bill 
which  leaves  the  handling  of  service  ballots 
to  the  individual  States.  Tlie  Luca.«<-Green 
bill  would  have  created  a  Federal  commission 
which,  once  It  had  gone  Into  operation,  would 
have  to8i>ed  the  principle  of  States'  rights  out 
the  window. 

Subsiltutlon  of  the  bill  by  the  Mic>outh 
group  avoids  Irgal  dliputts  wh;ch  might  wrll 
have  created  charts  after  next  years  prcm- 
dentlsl  election.  The  Lura*  bill  wan  lo  pal- 
pably unconstitutional  that  It  Is  dr^ub'fiil 
that  even  the  New  Deal-lncUned  Suprfri,i> 
Court  would  have  upheld  U.  Actually  it  «;•« 
a  Federal  political  effort  to  seize  control  cf 
election  machinery. 

Representative  Rankin,  of  Mls.'^lsnippi.  will 
spearhead  what  Is  hoped  will  be  a  succe^.hlul 
effort  to  pass  the  substitute  measure  in  t^c 
House,  and  is  doing  the  same  yeoman  serv- 
ice for  constitutional  elections  there,  as  Sen- 
ators McKziXAi,  Eaftlano,  and  McClellan 
did  in  the  upper  chamber. 

Incidentally,  the  Senate  vote  contained  an 
implied  warning  for  those  sponsoring  the 
pending  and  bogus  anti-poll-tax  meiisure, 
action  on  which  has  been  delayed  until  af- 
ter the  holidays.  If  Its  spon-'ors  then  press 
for  a  fight,  they  are  going  to  get  one  from  the 
southern  group  and  others  favoring  consti- 
tutional government.  The  vote  on  the  bal- 
lot bin  proved  that  opponents  of  the  cnti- 
poU-tax  measure  have  the  strength  to  de- 
feat that  parliamentary  trick  known  as  clo- 
ture, without  whose  Imposition  the  anti-poll- 
tax  iweasure  is  already  doomed. 

In  opposing  administration  wishes  a.s  tn 
the  service  ballot  bill,  the  southern  or  and 
their  friends  flew  In  the  face  of  whatever  may 
be  the  New  Deal's  providence,  but  their  stat- 
ure in  the  eyes  of  their  constituents  and  of 
Constltutlon-mlnded  Americans  has  in- 
creased immeasurablj. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  9,  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Sper.ker.  un&'r  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  in-lude  the  follow- 
ine  resolution  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Los  Angeles  County  Council: 

Whereas  the  first  f.ags  adopted  by  our  fore- 
fathers were  symbolic  of  their  struggles  with 
the  wilriernes.'5  of  a  new  land;  and 

Wiicreiis  the  first  fiag  to  have  any  re- 
semblance tu  the  prcscir..  Old  Glcry  was  first 
flown  by  the  Colonml  Fleet  in  December 
1775:   and 

Whereas  for  more  than  cishtscore  years  it 
has  been  the  b:'.nnor  oi  hope  and  freedom 
for  generations  after  generations  of  Amer- 
icans;  and 

W.-iercas  there  is  now  a  committee  afoot 
I    dedicated  to  giving  us  a  new  banner  In  place 
cf  our  beloved  flag;  and 

Whereas  Cor.gress  on  June  14,  1777, 
adopted  a  resolution  giving  official  recog- 
nition to  O.d  Glory,  thus  creating  Its  first 
birthday;    Nuw,    therefore,    be    It 

iJc'oizpri,  That  we  protest  all  activities  of 

!    any  committee,  person,  or  group  of  persons, 

'    intended    to    propose    any    change    In    the 

American    flag   or   substituting   for    it   some 

other  flag  of  different  design;  and 

Rcfiolicd.  That  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  Hun  Edwin  Arthub  Hall,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, with  our  commendation  for  his  action 
in  the  Congress  on  this  subject;  and 

Rr^olird,  Tliat  copies  also  be  sent  to  the 
Lcs  AnRPles  County  Members  of  this  Con- 
gre.sR.  solicitinK  their  support  to  protest  and 
prevent  any  change  In  our  present  flag. 

By  this  Los  Ai,KeIf>s  County  Council  of  the 
Vft.-ran.H  of  Fwrcign  Wars,  of  the  United 
.s'i»(!  on  this  twenty-second  day  of  Octo- 
hfT  134.3  A    D 

By  command: 

Cecil  A.  No«ton, 

Cominandrr, 

Oflirial: 
If   L    HAVCBLrr. 

(^uartertnater-Adjutant. 


Radio  Broadcast  by  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Curran 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  CURK  BALDWIN 

OF    NEW  YORK 

j        IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

I  Thursday.  December  9,  1943 

Mi-.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
inaiks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Cur- 
ran, chairman  of  the  New  York  Republi- 
can County  Committee,  on  station 
WNYC.  Sunday,  November  21,  in  whicli 
Mr.  Curran  continues  his  answers  to  the 
1  political  broadcast  of  Mayor  LaGuardia, 
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made  on  November  7,  over  this  same  sta- 
tion: 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  On 
Bunday,  November  7,  Mayor  LaGuardia  made 
certain  charges  against  the  Republican 
Party  In  his  broadcast  over  this  station.  I 
demanJe''.  an  opportunity  to  refute  those 
chaiges.  While  the  Mayor  was  shadcwbox- 
Ing  before  replying  to  my  request.  Station 
WHN  offered  me  time  to  answer  the  accusa- 
tions. I  accepted  the  offer  of  that  station 
and  replied  factually  to  most  of  the  charges 
last  Monday  night  over  WHN. 

L?.st  Sunday,  acquiescing  In  a  suggestion 
made  by  Chairman  Fly,  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Mayor  an- 
nounced that  I  would  be  afforded  an  cppor- 
tunily  to  use  the  facilities  cf  this  station 
today  if  I  so  desired.  I  am  not  here  to 
answer  these  charges  which  time  did  net 
permit  me  to  respond  to  last  Monday  eve- 
ning over  Station  WHN. 

The  bread  accusation  was  made  by  the 
Mayor  on  November  7  that  the  Republican 
Party  was  responsible  for  the  election  of 
Aurelio.  I  assume  the  Mayor  charges  the 
Republican  Party  with  that  responsibility 
because,  first,  the  Republican  Party  failed 
to  ercicrse  or  to  support  Matthew  Levy,  the 
candidate  of  the  American  Labor  Party;  and 
second,  because  the  Republican  Party  af- 
firmatively supported  the  Independent  can- 
didacy of  George  Prankenthaler. 

Why  didn't  the  Republican  Party  support 
Matthew  Levy?  The  Republican  Party  did 
not  support  Levy  for  the  reason  that  we 
believed  him  unqualified,  because  of  his 
praise  of  George  Browne  given  at  a  con- 
vention of  the  International  Alliance  of 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Pic- 
ture Operators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  This  praise  was  given  at  a  con- 
vention of  that  said  organization  held  in 
January  1940.  I  now  quote  what  Mr.  Levy 
said  cf  Mr.  Browne: 

"The  growth  of  your  organization  is  a 
living  monument  to  the  organizational 
genius  of  your  lnternatlon.il  and  district 
officers,  executive  board,  and  members,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  modest,  earnest,  effec- 
tive, devoted  George  Browne." 

Now,  at  the  time  of  this  convention.  Willie 
Bloff,  Browne's  as.soclate,  was  a  convicted 
pander,  and  both  Bloff  and  Browne  had  been 
charged  publicly,  and  by  at  least  one  na- 
tional ncwspf-pcr  syndicate  for  a  period  cf 
over  a  year,  of  vicious  labor  racketeering.  No 
matter  wl..'>t  any  other  group  might  think, 
thl*  praise  cf  Browne  was  suflllrlent  to  render 
It  lrnpf>t»!b>  for  the  Republican  Party  to 
support  Mr  Levy. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  background 
of  Oc-crge  Frankentbaler,  the  man  we 
nominated? 

Ceoige  Frankenthaler  Is  a  law7er  of  the 
highest  character  and  integrity.  In  1003, 
at  the  age  of  16,  be  was  graduated  with 
honors  from  City  College,  and  was  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  graduated  from  Colum- 
bia Law  School  in  1907,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  the  same  year.  Since  then  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  his  pro- 
fessional attainments  and  ethics  winning 
bim  universal  respect  and  admiration.  His 
candidacy  was  endorsed  by  all  the  bar  asso- 
ciations, and  by  such  outstanding  men  as 
James  W.  Gerard.  In  addition,  his  cardidacy 
was  endorsed  and  his  election  advocated  by 
the  following  newspapers:  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Dally  News.  Dally  Mirror, 
World-Telegram,  the  Sun,  and  the  Journal- 
American.  Would  anyone  be  rash  enough 
to  say  that  all  these  papers  were  Interested 
In  the  election  of  Aurelio?  If  they  advised 
their  readers  to  cast  their  votes  for  Mr. 
Prankenthaler  as  the  best  method  of  defeat- 
ing Mr.  Aurelio,  it  is  the  best  possible  indi- 
cation that  we  had  proposed  the  ablest  and 
best  qualified  candidate  for  the  office  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court.  For  whatever 
responsibility  I  may  have  had  in  bringing 


about  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  cf  the 
caliber  and  quality  of  George  Frankenthaler, 
I  feel  distinctly  proud. 

Finally,  the  mayor  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
proclaim  that  the  Hanley  landslide  was  In  no 
sense  a  New  Deal  defeat.  He  would  have  been 
betier  advised  to  leave  this  unsaid.  For  It 
was  not  the  Republican  Party  that  Injected 
the  New  Deal  Issue  Into  the  campaign.  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  and  his  associates  Insisted  again 
and  again  that  the  only  Issue  was  good  gov- 
ern .lent  In  New  York  State.  The  New  Deal 
issue  was  brought  forward  by  the  mayor's 
own  party,  the  American  Labor  Party.  It 
was  the  representatives  of  the  American 
Labor  Party  who  linked  Haskell  with  the  New 
Deal,  and  sought  to  bolster  a  despondent 
cause  by  wrapping  it  In  the  mantle  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  On  August  25,  the 
legally  constituted  representatives  of  the 
American  Labor  Party  stated,  and  I  quote: 
"The  labor  party  nominating  convention 
last  Saturday  deemed  the  election  of  a  lieu- 
tenant governor  as  a  curtain  raiser  to  the 
1944  elections. 

"f  eneral  Haskell's  joint  designation  by  the 
American  Labor  Party  and  the  Democratic 
Party  assures  the  unity  of  the  New  Deal  forces 
In  President  Roosevelt's  own  State. 

"This  wl"  be  an  unbeatable  coalition  of 
labor  and  liberal  voters  which  guarantees 
General  Haskell's  election  as  a  prelude  to  a 
New  Deal  victory  In  the  crucial  elections  of 
1944." 

If  Haskell  had  won,  the  skies  would  have 
resounded  with  the  shouts  of  New  Deal  vic- 
tory. But  Haskell  lost  by  350,000  votes,  and 
the  mayor  must  hasten  to  protest  that  the 
New  Deal  was  not  rebuked. 

The  election  of  Joe  R.  Hanley  was  a  mag- 
nificent vote  of  confidence  in  the  Governor 
and  these  associated  with  him  in  the  grand 
job  that  he  Is  doing  In  Albany.    The  Amer- 
ican Labor  Party,  however,  of  which  Mayor 
LaGuardia  is  a  member,  and  In  whose  coun- 
cils he  stands  within  the  inner  circle,  imme- 
diately upon  the  beginning  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, undertook  what  practically  amounted 
to  a  political  crtisade,  crying  out  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other  that  a  vote  for 
Hr.skell  was  a  vote  for  the  New  Deal.     I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that,  had  the  result  of 
the  election  been  the  other  way  round,  not 
only  would  these  same  American  Labor  Party 
leaders  be  screaming  from  the  housetops  that 
the  election  result  was  a  glorious  New  Deal 
victory,   but   that   Mayor   LaGuardia   would 
be  right  In  the  midst  of  them  shouting  It  the 
lou'lest.    However,  when  we  view  the  results 
of  the  election  in  New  Jerney.  Kentucky,  and 
throughout  the  Nation  as  »  whole,  a  very 
different  picture  presents  Itself.     In  almost 
every  instance  where  a  clear-cut  iseue  of  New 
Deal  Terms  anti-New  Deal  was  Involved  the 
new  dealers  were  beaten.     Tbls  is  the  dark 
and    desperate    situation    that    caused    the 
mayor,  In  wild  hysteria,  to  make  the  procla- 
mation that  had  the  President  himself  been 
running  this  year  he  would  have  carried  New 
York  City  by  a  majority  of  750,000.    In  what- 
ever else  the  mavor  may  be  lacking  there  is 
certainly  nothing  wrong  with  his  iniaglna- 
tlon.     And  here  once  more  he  pleads  with 
Commissioner  Fly  that  this  statment  could 
not  possibly  be  described  as  political  since 
there  is  no  Presidential  campaign  this  year. 
In  this,  as  In  so  many  of  his  statements,  the 
mayor  pgaln  assumes  that  his  listeners  hcve 
Just  exactly  no  intelligence  at  all.     For  the 
mayor  knows  fully  as  well  as  every  Informed 
citizen  knows  that  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1944  Is  from  the  New  Deal  standpoint  al- 
ready well  under  way  and  has  been  for  eome 
time.     In  every  Presidential  election,  cam- 
paigning in  some  form  or  other  la  always  In 
full  bloom  for  a  year  or  more  before  the  con- 
ventions actually  aasemble  to  make  the  nom- 
inations.    And    the    mayor's    comment   Just 
referred  to  was  of  the  very  essence  of  politics, 
because  it  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  restore  the  shattered  confidence  of  all  the 
despairing  cohorts  of  the  New  Deal  who  were 


driven  into  their  cellars  by  the  great  anti- 
New  Deal  cyclone  of  last  election  day. 

This  about  concludes  what  I  felt  were  the 
most  Important  points  of  the  mayor's  orig- 
inal statement  that  required  comment  from 
me.  I  do  not  like  to  engage  In  personalities 
because  individuals  are  alwaj^  less  Impor- 
tant than  principles.  The  Individual  may  be 
in  power  today  and  gone  tomorrow,  but  prln-^ 
clples  are  eternal,  and  each  generation  must 
deal  with  them  In  Its  own  way.  So  let  me 
say  right  here  that  I  am  by  no  means  un- 
mindful of  the  constructive  side  of  Mayor 
LaGuardla's  administration.  I  feel  that  the 
real  tragedy  Is  that  a  man  of  the  unassail- 
able material  honesty  of  Mayor  LaGuardia 
cannot  at  the  same  time  show  a  little  intel- 
lectual honesty  to  match  it.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  mayor  cannot  possibly  believe 
that  anyone  can  differ  with  him  and  at  the 
same  time  be  as  honest  as  he  Is. 

The  American  people  will  never  have  any- 
thing to  fear  from  the  presentation  of  facta  in 
any  controversy  where  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion are  permitted  to  be  heard.  Facts  are 
the  food  upon  which  not  on?y  the  brain  of 
the  Individual  depends,  but  the  mental  well- 
being  of  the  whole  State  as  well.  There 
canno't  be  too  much  light  thrown  on  any 
public  question.  Misrepresentation  is  the 
poison  which  contaminates  the  wellspring  of 
truth,  and  we  must  ever  be  on  our  guard 
against  It.  It  Is  all  the  more  dangerous  when 
exercised  by  those  claiming  an  excltislve  right 
to  be  heard,  and  it  becomes  the  medium 
through  which  democracy  Is  literally  clubbed 
to  death.  It  Is  this  ideology  that  has  made 
Europe  a  shambles. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  in  this  whole 
discussion  has  been  as  significant  as  the  at- 
tempt that  was  made  to  deny  to  me  the 
right  to  state  my  side  of  tbls  case.  None 
of  the  points  that  we  have  discussed  com- 
pares for  a  single  Instance  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  threat  to  our  American  Institu- 
tions that  was  Involved  in  this  particular 
incident.  I  very  much  fear  that  bad  it  not 
been  for  tbe  outsjxiken  protest  of  the  public 
and  the  press,  tbe  courage  of  tbe  manage- 
ment of  Station  WHN.  and  the  ruling  of 
Chairman  Fly.  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  this  attempt  might  have 
succeeded. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  hope  that  this 
situation  may  never  arise  again  with  respect 
to  the  right  of  any  Individual  or  group  to 
be  given  an  equal  opportunity  with  any 
public  otncial.  bowevrr  highly  placed,  to  stat« 
their  side  of  tbe  ca*e  in  any  controversial 
matter  that  goes  to  the  character  and  In- 
tegrity of  tbe  person  or  group.  Given  ftill 
information  on  all  nutters  of  public  con- 
cern, the  people  may  tuually  be  depended 
upon  to  act  wisely.  Tbls  is  the  caaenoe  of 
democracy.  If  we  never  permit  the  viola- 
tion of  our  basic  rights  of  free  speech  and 
public  dlECU«slon.  the  future  of  our  city, 
our  State,  and  our  Nation  will  remain  secure. 
Now,  as  always,  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price 
of  liberty. 

Thank  you  and  good  afternoon. 


What  Indian  Independence  Meant  to 
America 
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Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OBB,  I  desire  to  insert  an  address  delivered 
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gllrg  and  Inefflclency  of  this  administration. 
I  int-nd  to  work  and  vote  to  discontinue 
squandering    of    billions   of    dollars   of   o\ir 


ure  in  the  eyes  of  their  constituents  and  of 
ConjBtltutlon-mlnded  Americans  has  In- 
creased immeasurably. 


WNYC.  Sunday,  November  21,  in  which 
Mr.  Curran  continues  his  answers  to  the 
politicai  broadcast  of  Mayor  LaGuardia, 
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by  Hon.  Clare  Boothi  Luci  at  the  con- 
ference on  the  Pacific  area,  sponsored  by 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  and  the 
University  of  Rochester,  on  November 
18.  1943: 

One-fifth  of  the  human  race  lives  in  India. 
One  out  cf  every  five  people  Is  an  Indian. 
-He  Inhabits  a  country  vast  In  size— all  of 
continental  Europe,  excluding  Russia,  would 
tuck  comfortably  Into  It.  India  is  a  country 
of  prodigious  physical  variety,  like  her  neigh- 
bor Clnna.  which  Is  also  vast  and  houses  one 
more  fifth  of  the  human  race.  India  has  a 
far-flung  seacoast,  studded  with  fine  harbors, 
-fche  has  rivers  nearly  as  great  as  our  Mis- 
sissippi. She  knows  torrential  rains  and  dev- 
astating droughts.  She  has  Impenetrable 
Jungles  and  deserts  as  flat,  stale,  and  un- 
profitable as  the  Mojave.  Her  people  live  by 
low-lying  swamps,  on  broad  fertile  plulns,  and 
In  the  rich  soft  valleys  of  mountains  eternally 
crested  with  snow  as  mighty  as  our  Rockies. 
There  are,  broadly  speaking.  12  major  Indian 
dialects.  Although  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  In  the  world  are  Indians,  more  than  88 
percent  of  the  people  are  Illiterate.  Some  of 
th«  richest  men  in  the  world  are  Indians. 
Air.or.g  her  563  princes  are  rulers  whoje  birth- 
day gilts  from  their  subjects  are  their  own 
weight  In  gold.  But  61  percent  of  India's 
InhablUnts  live  at  a  bare  subsistence  level; 
2j,4  percent  at  a  semi-starvation  level.  Sev- 
tiity-eight  percent  of  the  people  of  Bengal 
are  undernourished.  Great  famines  are  the 
frequent  precursors  of  great  plagues.  And 
>et,  the  cruel  economic  paradox  is  thut  this 
vast  land  of  390.OCO.000  souls,  ruled  today  by 
not  more  than  150.000  white  men.  Is,  next  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unlcn.  the 
country  with  the  most  abundant  natural  re- 
rources  in  the  world. 

India  has  one  of  the  greatest  Iron-ore  fields 
In  the  world,  with  conservatively  estimated 
reserves  of  more  than  3.000.000.000  tons,  av- 
eraging more  than  60  percent  iron  content. 
Her  coal  resources  range  from  thiity-six  bil- 
lion to  seventy-seven  billion  tons.  She  pos- 
sesses large  quantities  of  bauxite,  manganese, 
chromite.  mica,  and  other  nlnerhls  and 
crude  elements  upon  which  Industry  de- 
pends. Her  potential  hydroelectrlcal  ppwer 
Is  second  only  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
though  she  u^es  only  3  percent  of  it.  She  Is 
the  world's  second  largest  cotton  producer. 
She  h.is  almost  a  nnronopoly  of  Jute  produc- 
tion. She  once  grew  the  most  tobacco,  could 
rival  the  world  In  the  production  of  fgar- 
rane.  has  va«t  foretts  and  wheat  and  rice 
fields,  tern,  linseed,  rubber,  coffee.  Indigo, 
maize,  barley,  castor  seed.  She  la  a  leading 
producer  of  hides  and  skins,  tanning  mate- 
rial, turpentine,  and  bamboo  pulp 

Her  people  are  historically  pxqulsit«>  cratis- 
men  and  hard  workers.  They  were  once 
great  forger*  of  fine  steel— from  India  came 
the  Damascus  blade.  And  yet  this  land  of 
Incalculable  potential  wealth  In  manpower 
and  raw  materials  today  houses  one  of  the 
poorest  people  on  earth.  Sunk  In  a  quag- 
mire of  debt,  dlacaaa,  and  poverty,  80  per- 
cent of  their  work  largely  agricultural,  the 
vast  majority  of  Indians  live  on  from  2  to  4 
cenu  a  day.  Or  ratlter  they  die.  The  aver- 
age life  expectancy  of  an  Indian  Is  about  25 
years  compared  to  our  63.  And  in  some  cities 
their  Infant  mortality  rate  la  the  highest  in 
the  world. 

India  can  continue  to  be  the  world's  most 
tragic  and  gigantic  economic  paradox,  or  the 
^    benevolent   dynamism   of   modern   Industri- 
alization  can   resolve   that   paradox   In   our 
time. 

For  here  Is  a  counti7  which  beyond  dispute 
for  those  who  bow  only  In  argument  to  facts 
and  figures,  could  not  only  feed  and  clothe 
and  house  herself,  but  with  modern  machine 
tools  made  by  her  own  people  in  her  own 
fsctorie*,  could  j)osslbly  feed  and  clothe  and 
supp'.v  with  commodities  and  manufactured 
prodUv-ts  much  of  Asia. 


What  Japan  did  Industrially,  India  can  do  ' 
on  a  hundredfold  scale,  since  her  natur.il 
Industrial  resources  are  far  greater,  T.ie 
successful  Industrialization  of  India,  whch 
could  surely  follow  Indian  independence. 
could  raise  the  living  standards  ct  the  whols 
Orient  unbelievably,  and  in  so  doing,  raise 
the  living  standards,  rnd  thereloie  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  whole  woil.i. 

Quick: V  you  a^k,  will  i)n:y  the  independer.ce 
of  Indui  guarantee  the  certain  induitrializa- 
tion  of  India?  Again,  ycu  ask,  can  the  inde- 
pendence of  India  ever  "je  achieved  short  nf 
revoli  on  against  the  Britl.<h  Raj?  Will  only 
bloodshed  puige  India's  backwardness  In.m 
her  before  she,  too.  can  n.se.  as  Russia  did 
after  its  revolution  against  the  Imperialist 
Czars,  to  become  one  of  the  mightiest  coun- 
tries of  the  Far  East,  perhaps  of  the  world? 
These  are  pregnant  questions,  fraught  with 
enurnnus  historic  meaiuiii^  fi>r  the  whole 
world. 'and,  therefore,  for  America  But  they 
are  not  the  question  of  the  evening.  For  our 
topic  !s  net  how  India  gets  her  independence 
hut  what  would  it  mean  to  all  of  us  if  one- 
fifth  of  the  human  race  came  into  its  own? 

But.  rv-  before  we  can  es^say  a  partial  an- 
swer to  that  question,  common  courtesy  and 
national  prudence  require  u.;  first  to  ask  an- 
other. Whi  t  would  the  immediate  loss — the 
outri.jht  less  of  India— in  short,  uncondi- 
tional Indian  Independence  at  the  victoiiLUs 
close  of  the  war,  mean  to  the  Brlt.sh  Empire? 
It  IS  only  fair  to  ask  this  question  bfcuu^e 
today  India  belong.s  to  the  British  Empue. 
Let  us  take  the  short  view  of  what  uncon- 
dition-tl  independence  might  mean  to  the 
Briti.-h  Empire,  if  there  were  no  cjmpen^a- 
t!on.«  for  that  lo.'s  of  an  economic,  territorial. 
or  spiritual  nature.  While  it  is  well  n.ga 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  figures  on  India 
even  from  official  sources,  it  is  estimated 
that  before  the  war.  u-.der  Imperial  prefer- 
ence tflnffs.  7.2  perc?nt  of  United  Kingticni 
exports  went  to  India,  and  34  percent  cf 
Ind.au  exports — with  far  le.-s  favornbie 
tariffs — went  in  turn  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Fifty  and  eight-tenths  percent  of  the  nier- 
chandise  imported  into  India  before  the  war 
came  from  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  Fifty-two 
and  five-tenths  percent  of  all  Indian  exports 
went  to  the  Commonwealth  It  is  safe  to  as- 
.sumf>  that  with  unconditional  independence, 
Ind.a  herself,  so  naturally  endowed  to  do  .so. 
would  begin  to  manufacture  many  of  the  arti- 
cles she  imported  before  the  war  from  the  rest 
of  the  Empire.  Certainly  India  would  manu- 
facture at  home  all  her  own  cotton  g.xxis.  a 
no  m'Me  difficult  matter  for  her  than  It  was 
for  Jipan.  In  any  case  It  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that,  once  free  to  manufacture  and  sell 
Into  her  own  markets,  India  would  for  »<mio 
years  import  far  leas  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  imy thing  nhe  could  manulaciurp  at  home. 
Commonwealth  exp<jrt  trade  wuld  bf  cer- 
tain to  huffer 

Before  the  war  British  capital  invciitment 
In  India  wan  estimated  at  approximately 
£1.000.000,000,  or  approximately  one-quarter 
of  Britain's  total  overseas  investments.  With 
Independence  might  come  expropriation,  slow 
or  rapid.  Great  Britain  would  certainly  lose 
some  milllonB  of  pounds  which  she  In  the 
past  has  received  In  annual  payments,  trans- 
ferred m  one  way  or  another,  from  Ind.a 

England  emerged  from  the  last  world  de- 
pression In  better  shape  than  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  was  managed  partly  because, 
from  1931  to  1935,  about"£203.000.000  in  gold 
went  to  London  from  India.  England  can. 
and  does,  manipulate  the  exchange  rate  of 
Indian  currency  because  she  almost  com- 
pletely controls  Its  bankine;  structure.  In  the 
layt  world  depression  millions  upon  millions 
of  Indians  sold  even  theif  tiniest  gold  trinkets 
to  pay  their  long-in-arreais  taxes.  Naturally, 
most  of  this  gold  flowed  into  the  economic 
blood  stream  of  India,  which  is  largely  Brlti.'^h. 
and  debouched  even.ualiy  Ir.to  the  Thames. 
Come  unconditional  Indian  independence. 
Groat  Britain's  hold  on  Ind.a's  b.mkmg  struc- 


ture would  be  weakened  to  an  Incalculable 
extent.  To  reestablish  herself  from  the  eco- 
nomic rigors  of  this  war,  she  would  have  to 
Ilnd  her  gnld  elsewhere. 

No  argument  the  Briti.'.h  can  present 
agalr.-^t  immediate  and  unconditional  Indian 
independence  is  so  sound  and  overwhelming 
as  tne  one  tiiey  soldcm  oflcr— it  could  be  a 
verv  serious  economic  blow  to  every  Inhab- 
itant cf  the  United  Kingdom  and  Commcn- 
wealih  No  les.s  an  authority  than  Winston 
ChuichiU  himself  said  in  a  broadcast  on  India 
m  1935:  "If  we  lose  India,  2.COO.C00  brer.d- 
wmners  in  this  country  would  be  trampint^ 
the  street  and  queuing  up  at  the  labor  ex- 
change." 

But  there  is  one  other  aspect  which,  from  a 
Bntuh   point  cf  view,  would  be  even   more 
serious  than  the  economic  one;  The  strategic 
aspect  of  unconditional  Indian  independence 
With  the  physical  loss  of  India.  Great  Brit- 
am   would  lose   her  whole  strategic  base  of 
globiil    operations      India    is    the    precious 
pivotal    point   of   British   dominance    of    the 
Nta:     the   Far   and    the   Middle   East.     It   Is 
from  territorial  India  and  Indian  naval  bases 
and  ports,  and  in  a  gieat  measure  wiih   In- 
dian  troops,   that  Great   Britain   in   the  past 
has  been   able   to  hold   Hong  Kong,  Burma. 
Singapore,    control    the    whole    Middle    East 
and    the    Arab    world.-,    dom.male    Suez    and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  defend  Australia  and 
New   Zealand  and  her   smaller,   though    also 
rich,    possessions    In    the   Southwest   Pacific. 
In  short,  the  mere  strategic  less  of  In'Jia  as 
a  British-controlled  sea  and  air  base  of  mili- 
taiy  ojieraticns  and  a  vast  recruitment  center 
for  Empire  tro<.ps,  would  not  only  split  the 
Empire  structure  in  twain,  it  would  shatter 
it  to  pieces.     This,  far  more  than  the  eccnoni- 
Ic    liquidation    Involved,    is    what    Ciuirc'aill 
m":'nt   when   he  said  he  did   not   intend   t) 
pres.de  over   the   liquidation   of   the   Bnti;;h 
Empire.     Any  soldier   will  tell  you  that   the 
ilay  India  becomes  free  of  the  British  olTiccr. 
even  though  the  BritLSh  b.inker  should  stay 
and   should   even    thrive,   that   day    the  sun 
will  set  forever  on  a  great  many  places  which 
are  now  British  soil      India  is  the  one  and 
only  Indispensable  strategic  keystone  of  the 
whole  arch   of   the  British   Colonial  Empire. 
Churchill  is  a  scldier.  a  British  soldier     That 
is  why  he  is  an  unreconstiucted  and   imre- 
con^trui':'.b!e  impenallst  where  matters  con- 
cern India. 

So  here  l.>  the  problem  which  confrnnts 
every  American  who  pltink.s  for  Immed'ate 
and  uiK  cndltional  Indian  Independence:  As 
things  htand  tod:iv.  tlie  outright  severance  of 
IiidiH  s  poliMciil  ties  with  Great  Britain  could 
do  two  thlnt'*  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Commnnw-.Mltli :  Fir«t,  it  would  utterly  col- 
lapse the  Britidh  Empire  dtructure  stra'egl- 
cally,  and.  secotul.  the  Iohh  of  Brltiuli  pco- 
nomlr  control  of  India  could  it«rlt)u.*ly  reduce 
the  living  HfaI.dilrd^  of  many  a  Britisher 

N  )W  tlieie  iH  one  thing  which  cannot  b? 
Bald  too  often  or  too  clearly  jri  this  historic 
momi-nt  when  Americans  have  at  last  decided 
not  to  be  i.solationists — that  is,  when  they 
have  decided  to  participate  to  a  greater  extent 
tn  World  politics  and  world  business:  The 
United  Kingdom  has  no  choice  if  she  wishes 
to  maintain  her  present  economic  way  of 
life;  to  live  by  past  living  standards  she  must 
expert  and  export  and  export — she  must 
export  comparatively  more  productlonwise 
than  any  other  great  power  in  order  to  earn 
the  money  with  whic'n  to  import  food  com- 
mcdiiies.  and  still  have  a  balance  to  pay  for 
the  consumption  at  liome  of  her  own  manu- 
factured produces  British  domestic  living 
st.mdards,  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow 
are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  volume  ot 
her  export  trade  and  on  how  advantageously 
It  is  h:indled  I  am  told  that  the  United 
Kingdom  lias  reniar'.ing  today  only  5  percent 
of  her  pre-war  world  export  trade.  When  the 
war  is  over  she  ha.?  soinel.ow  to  get  that  ovher 
95  pcicent  back — and  a  laige  part  of  it  she 


cation  that  we  hsd  proposed  the  ablest  and 
best  qualified  candidate  for  the  office  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court.  For  whatever 
responsibility  I  may  have  had  in  bringing 


referred  to  was  of  the  very  essence  cf  politics, 
because  it  was  made  for  the  purpose  cf  trying 
to  restore  the  shattered  confidence  of  all  the 
despairing  cohorts  of  the  New  Deal  who  were 


Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OBs,  I  desire  to  insert  an  address  delivered 
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must  necessarily  be  counting  on  getting  tack 
via  her  preferential  experts  to  Inu^a. 

If  Great  Britain  doeen't  get  her  Indian 
export  trade  back,  where  wiil  she  mtiiie  up 
the  diSerpnce  In  the  years  a;ieari?  Will  we 
Americans  cheerfully  allow  Great  Britain  a 
etill  larger  share  than  she  has  so  far  claimed 
of  the  potential  post-war  European  and  Afri- 
can and  South  American  and  Eu;s;an  and 
Chinese  markets?  In  the  H.iUs  of  Congress 
today  one  hears  many  a  complaint  even  now 
about  Great  Britain's  anxious  efforts  to  de- 
velop new  export  markets.  Shall  we  Amerl- 
c.ins  then  say  to  Great  Britain:  "You  must 
give  up  India  now,  and  thus  risk  the  loss  of 
one  great  and  safe  liaven  of  export  trade 
ycu  had  before  the  war;  you  cannot  compete 
In  cur  domestic  markeis;  and  you  must  also 
fight  us  every  Inch  of  the  way  In  the  rest 
of  the  world's  markets,  including  India?"  To 
urge  this  harsh  course  upon  .ler  would  surely 
doom  Great  Britain  to  a  far  worse  Indus- 
trial depression  than  the  one  slie  knew  after 
the  First  World  War,  Some  economic  ex- 
tremists, arguing  the  British  economic  case 
egii.nst  Indian  Independence,  clalna  that  im- 
rnedi.ite  Indian  independence  would  result 
not  only  in  socialism  in  Great  Britain  tut 
might  even  In  the  end  reduce  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  to  the  sta'us  of  an  agricul- 
tural community.  England,  they  say,  would 
then  become  a  little  gieen  island  with  a 
vewelable   vengeance. 

To  state  the  Indlan-independei:ice  prcbiem 
thus  in  realiotic  econcmic  terms  is  to  cut 
through  all  the  sentimental  persujf=;icns  by 
which  the  British,  In  their  raiural  pride,  try 
to  conceal  its  true  nature  from  us.  When 
the  British  talk  of  their  humanitarian  obli- 
ga'.ions  to  India,  many  of  them  are  utterly 
sincere.  But  I  question  deeply  how  seriously 
Groat  Britain's  statesmen,  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  statesmen  of  any  nati'^n.  Including  cur 
own,  ever  accept  sheer  humanitarian  obli- 
gations toward  people  of  another  race  and 
culture  if  those  obligations  d:d  not  over- 
whelmlngiy  coincide  with  their  nation's  own 
economic  and  political  self-Interest. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  time  his  come  to 
Btate  the  facts  as  tliey  are:  If  American 
moral  and  diplomat  ,c  pressure  helps  3&0,- 
000.000  Indians  to  obtain  their  natural  de- 
sire— Independence — America  rbks  condem- 
ning 45,000,000  of  the  greatest  people  on 
earth,  in  one  of  the  greatest  democracies  on 
earth,  Great  Britain,  to  n  severe  economic  de- 
pression. And  if.  furthermore,  Indian  In- 
dependence re.sults,  as  It  must,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  all  British  troops  from  India  and 
the  end  of  British  ccntrol  of  India  as  a  base 
of  military  operations — we  risk  the  occr.m- 
pllihment  of  what  the  Germans  and  Juns 
fnllf-d  to  do— the  desliuctlcn  of  the  B.'lti.-h 
wrld  power  utruc'uie. 

Dare  we  Americans  who  urg«  Indian  Inde- 
pendence take  this  rlRk,  even  in  the  name 
of  freedom?  And  what  do  we  Amerlcann 
stand  to  gain — what  does  the  world  stand 
to  g.-iln.  which  will  oflwt  the  physical  and  eco- 
nomic dangers  to  Great  B.itain  and  the 
Commonwealth  Implicit  In  unconditional  In- 
dl  n  Independence?  Well,  obviously  we  will 
gain  a  better  world — to  the  extent  that  It 
will  be  a  better  world  for  one-flfth  of  the 
humnn  race,  who  will  then  be  free  at  long 
last  to  work  out  their  own  cultural,  spiritual, 
and  economic  destiny.  And  If  such  nose- 
counting  of  free  men  is  wrong,  then  there  Is 
no  morality  en  this  globe,  and  the  dream  of 
universal  freedom,  the  Idea  of  raising  world 
living  standards  Is  a  mockery. 

And  yet  and  yet,  this  simple  arithmetic  cf 
how  many  men  are  free  and  thriving  and 
how  many  slaves  and  Im.^overished  Is  not  an- 
swer encuRh.  It  plainly  Is  not.  For  our  own 
self  Interest,  we  Americans  dnre  not  danger- 
ously weaken  the  British  Commonwealth. 
We  dare  not  destroy  an  economic  and  politi- 
cal power  structure  which.  In  spite  of  all  the 
evil';  of  Its  Imperialism,  h?.s  helped  to  keep 
order  and  decency  in  the  world,  and  spread 


techniques  of  Industrialization.    For  the  Em-    I 
]J.re  has  been  not  only  a  power  suuctttre,  but    | 
a  povser  line,  on  which  Las  been  transmitted 
ideas   of  freedom  and  progiess  around   the    i 
gloi-e.  j 

What  are  the  answers?     There  must  be  an- 
swers; for  the  heart  cnes  out,  and  the  head 
argues,  too,  3DO.0CO,COO  men  who  want  to  be 
tree  End  self  providing  a^id  prcspercus.  must    | 
be  f»ee  and  self  proviuiug.     And  if  It  is  not    , 
tood  that  they  sh'juld  be  free  and  prosperous, 
then  all  notions  of  progress  and  freedom  are 
lies,  and  religion  Itself  Is  a  He.  and  surely  all    , 
the  great  spiritual  things  we  claim  we  are 
fighting  for  in  this  war  are  lies.    And  that    | 
Just  cannot  be  so. 

I  believe  there  are  answers.  But  these  an- 
swers win  be  wholeheartedly  accepted  only 
by  those  who  are  sincere  in  their  desire  for 
Indian  Independence  as  a  means  to  a  better 
and  more  prosperous  world  If  we  want  In- 
dian independence,  and  want  that  Indepen- 
dence to  be  fruitful  to  ourselves  and  man- 
kind, America  must  be  prepared  to  do  three 
things. 

First,  we  must  compensate  Great  Britain 
for  any  Immediate  and  dienstrous  loss  of  ex- 
port trade  and  revenue  from  India  by  open- 
ing to  her  and  to  the  Commonwealth  far 
freer  mar'iets  than  ever  before  in  our  own 
country,  and  we  must  aid  her  to  share  in  all 
the  uer;  markets  that  cr.n  be  opened  else- 
where on  tiie  most  generous  terms. 

Are  Americans  prepared  to  do  this?  I  be- 
lieve Americans  should  he  prepared  to  do  so. 
wherever,  and  however  It  does  not  depress 
our  own  living  standards,  for  It  is  my  uu- 
bliakeable  credo  that  any  policy  which  weak- 
ens America,  weakens  the  world. 

Secondly,  if  we  want  the  Independence  of 
India — and  I  repeat  I  think  wc  should  want 
It,  because  nothing  else  is  consonant  with 
American  Ideas  of  expanding  areas  of  politi- 
cal freedom  and  the  benevolent  dynamism  cf 
the  industrial  age — we  must  aid  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  the 
achievement  of  Indian  Independence  by 
means  as  peaceful  and  smooth  as  possible. 
I  believe  that  this  could  t>€st  be  done  by  giv. 
lug  India  a  date  line  In  the  not  too  distant 
future  for  complete  Independence,  as  we  gave 
the  Philippines. 

It   muot  have  none  of  the   tricky  suings 

tied  to  It.  such  as  liave  been  tied  to  every 

cffer  of   self-government   which   the  Britisn 

have    made    to   India,   because    they    feared 

I    Indian  Independence  for  the  two  reasons  I 

have  outlined. 
\  And  thirdly,  we  must  guarantee  jointly 
j  with  the  Commonwealth  the  continuation 
of  the  strategic  and  political  Independence 
of  the  free  India  we  so  profoundly  want. 
Wc  muht  be  willing  to  gf.arantee  conjointly 
with  the  RiuauinB  and  Chinese,  that  a  free 
India  shall  not  fall  a  prey  to  aagreuBive  and 
greedy  power,  while  In  her  early  stage*  she 
la  working  cut  her  econcmic  and  political 
destiny.  America  must,  in  short,  take  over 
the  pioblem  cf  keeping  the  military  peace 
in  the  whole  Pacific. 

Short  of  such  participation  on  our  part. 
th2  consummation  of  unconditional  Indian 
Independence  would  merely  destroy  Great 
Er.taln  and  the  Commonwealth  strategically 
and  economically,  and  short  of  It  v.e  would 
have  no  certainty  that  In  the  end  wc  wotild 
not  be  helping  to  create  in  a  free  India  a 
political  and  industrial  Frankenstein  such 
PS  we  helped  to  create  when  we  set  mili- 
taristic, totalitarian,  and  undemocratic  Japan 
on  the  road  to  Industrialization  a  century 

ago, 

I  leave  this  great  problem,  having,  at  best, 
skimmed  Its  surface  more  lightly  than  any 
bird  ever  skimmed  the  shark-Infested  waves 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Essentially  it  Is  the 
problem  of  how  America  can  help  to  pass 
on  to  one-fifth  of  the  human  race  the  great 
torch  of  freedom,  while  not,  at  the  same  time, 
causing  that  great  torch  of  freedom,  which 
has  never  burned  brighter  anywhere  in  all 


the  world  in  all  history  than  In  the  Brltiab 
Isles  thcnlselves.  to  flicker  and  die  down. 
How  to  help  give  390  000.000  Indians  the  great 
chance  to*  be  self-supporting  and  self -gov- 
erning without  damaging  material  aafety  and 
the  living  standards  cf  45,000.000  Britishers? 
In  short.  America  s  problem  In  the  ao-called 
Indian  question  Is  bow  to  help  spread  eco- 
ncmic universals  everywhere  without  curtall- 
Irjr  them  anywhere,  including  cur  own  dear 
country. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  have  an  end  to  the  cant, 
whether  expressed  by  British  or   American, 
of  "the  w  hue  mans  burden."  and  of  our  hu- 
matiitarinn  obligations  to   rule  people  who 
plainly  wi^h  to  rule  themselves.    Let  ua  all 
have  the  ccurige  to  say  that  we  must  find 
other  ways  to  keep  our  Industrial  machinery 
r.t  home  going  at  its  highest  level  of  efficiency 
than  by  oiling  It  with  the  ewcat  and  blood 
cf  mill' ens  of  men  of  other  races  overaeaa. 
And  let  us  agree  that  if  we  urge  upon  our 
friends  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Gcm- 
monwealth  that  they  take  the  great  risk,  em- 
bark on  the  great  adventure  of  giving  India 
her  freedom,  that  we  mttst  then   play  otir 
part  and  pay  our  share  in  underwriting  for 
thfra  the  great  transUlon  period  from  Im- 
perialism to  world  democracy  In  order  that 
m  the  end  not  only  they,  but  we  shall  benefit. 
For  Indian  independence,  peacefully  con- 
summated   and    guaranteed    for    a    decent 
lcr:;th  o'  time  by  the  great  nations  who  will 
win  this  war,  would  mean  they  really  had 
won  the  greatest  war  In  the  world  tor  de- 
mocracy, and  that  we  had  at  last  taken  a 
great  ftep  In  raising  the  living  standards  of 
the  world  by  helping  one-filth  of  the  human 
race  to  help  Itself  cut  of  Its  own  eccnomlc 
quRgmlre. 

If  America  has  neither  the  wlah  xwr  tha 
Will  to  play  her  part  in  this  noble  and  alao 
profitable  venture,  then  Insensibly  A'nerlca 
win  be  conspiring  in  the  continuation  of 
human  slavery  and  exploitation  and  In  the 
depression  of  a  wide  area  of  economy.  We 
will  be  cordoning  what  we  claim  to  hate — po- 
litical and  economic  imperialism,  simply  be- 
cause we  have  not  the  braina  nor  the  will  to 
liquidate   It   Intelligently. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  future  physical 
safety,  the  spiritual  safety  and  the  economic 
Bfifety  of  America  rest  in  a  great  measure  on 
America's  ability  to  help  In  the  creation  of  a 
strong,  progressive  China  and  a  suong, 
progressive  India — In  order  that  alnaoat  one- 
half  of  the  world's  population  may  be.  In 
the  years  to  come,  friendly  to  America**  wide 
and  prosperous  Pacific  shore*  and  able  to 
traffic  profitably  with  her,  as  la  the  custom  of 
free  men,  with  money  cf  their  own  making 
In  iii?\T  pockets. 

Are  we  up  to  thia  vaat  taak  of  conatrucUng 
a  b«Uer  and  a  safer  and  a  vaatly  more  prot- 
;iirou»  world?  I  do  not  doubt  It,  if  we  will 
ace  the  problem  without  racial  prejtidlca  or 
nftir  n:'l  pn<iaion  or  blind  acntunent  c«  aco- 
nomlc  aclfUhneu. 
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Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  the 
address  of  Hon.  Clyde  T.  ElUs,  a  former 
Member  of  this  House,  and  now  executive 
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manager  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association. 

As  every  Member  of  the  House  knows, 
rural  electrification  has  been  my  dream. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
economic  movements  of  modern  times. 
Its  development  will  mark  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  our  civilization, 
and  will  have  a  more  far-reaching  ef- 
fect on  the  future  of  this  Nation  than 
any  of  Its  advocates  originally  contem- 
plated. 

I  hope  every  Member  v.i!l  take  the 
time  to  read  Mr.  Ellis'  speech,  and  that 
we  may  have  the  full  cooperation  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  in  the  promotion  of 
our  program  for  rural  electr:flcation,  now 
and  in  the  post-war  period. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

TiiE  RtnuL  Electric  Co-ops  at  Wai  and  Amm 

America's  rural  electric  cooperatives  are 
playing  a  major  role  In  one  or  our  most  dra- 
matic war  production  records.  For  "food  will 
be  the  dominant  world  problem  In  1944. " 

It  cannot  be  said  that  food  Is  more  essential 
than  bullets,  any  more  than  It  can  be  said 
that  ell  Is  more  essential  than  battleships, 
but  more  food  can  shorten  the  war  and  save 
millions  of  lives.  "Food  Is  as  important  as 
any  other  weapon  In  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war." 

Authorities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture state  that  American  men  in  the  service 
are  eating  approximately  one-fourth  more 
than  civilians  and  that  civilians  are  enjoying 
a  better  diet  than  ever  before.  And  10  per- 
cent of  this  years  production  must  go  Into 
lend-lease.  All  this  explains  the  record  goals, 
lor  19*A.  Next  year  we  must  exceed  the  1943 
planting  by  16.000.000  acres. 

By  pouring  ratlona  and  seed  Into  north 
Africa  we  saved  thousands  of  llt)erated  peo- 
ples from  starvation.  We  are  doing  the  same 
In  Italy  and  In  the  southwest  Pacific.  We 
will  bo  doing  It  on  an  ever-Increasing  scale  lor 
whatever  number  of  years  It  takes  to  reach 
Berlin  and  Tokyo — and  perhaps  for  many 
months  thereafter. 

And  here  Is  wliere  the  co-ops  come  in.  The 
daring,  the  adventure,  the  pioneering  that 
have  characterized  their  phenomenal  growth 
and  their  amazing  contributions  In  a  mount- 
ing food  crisis  constitute  a  new  chapter  In  the 
romance  of  America. 

But  what  they  are  doing  goes  far  beyond 
the  mere  production  of  fo<.;d.  They  are  creat- 
ing a  new  way  of  life,  a  new  spirit  and  a  new 
hope,  a  new  self-confldence,  which.  In  turn, 
generate  a  morale  that  reflects  itself  not  only 
In  the  agricultural  production  of  the  home 
folks,  but  also  in  the  front-line  victories  of 
the  farm  Yanks  abroad.  Farm  beys  have 
more  to  flght  for  row. 

Before  the  advent  of  rural  electrification, 
practically  all  farmers  counted  their  existence 
until  that  uncertain  day  when  they  cculd 
leave  the  farm.  For  that  was  their  dream. 
Now  things  have  changed.  The  4.000.000 
farm  people  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  co-op 
electricity  today  do  not  entertain  such  a 
thought,  because  they  have  every  convenience 
of  the  city,  and  many  more.  'iVplc*'!  of  how 
they  feel  are  these  words  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  the  Northfork  Electric  Cooperative 
at  Sayre,  Okla.,  from  one  of  Its  members,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Land  troop: 

"•My  servant,  electricity.  In  running  my 
milkers,  pump,  cream  separator,  fly  killer, 
radio,  iron,  washing  machine,  chicken  brood- 
ers. Ilgbta.  yard  and  barn  lights,  heating  pads, 
and  refrigerator,  is  not  only  furnishing  more 
food  to  help  save  America  but  at  the  same 
time  Is  affording  my  husband  and  me  and  our 
two  small  children  so  much  pleastire  that  It 
la  showing  us  more  each  day  that  America 
la  worth  saving." 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  Edwin  Markham's 
"Mau  With  the  Hoe"  has  discovered  a  new 


24-hour-a-day  servant  to  replace  his  sons  In 
khaki.  More  than  1.000.000  farm  families 
have  discovered  that  this  servant,  the  same 
one  that  has  enriched  both  labor  and  capi- 
tal, has  lifted  them  from  a  nineteenth  cen- 
tury servitude  to  a  twentieth  century  inde- 
pendence Tired  farmers  of  3.658.000  other 
rural  homes  are  pleading  fur  the  spme  oppor- 
tunity. 

ELECTRICrrT  IS  KEY 

Mass  production  Is  the  secret  cf  America's 
Inciuatrial  greatness  and  mass  production  is  1 
possible  only  by  electrically-powered  ma- 
chines. Machines  alone  are  not  enough. 
They  must  be  electrified.  The  farmer  had 
long  employed  some  machinery,  but  it  whs 
not  electric.  Electricity  and  the  perfection 
of  machinery  had  brought  the  cost  of  IndUb- 
trlal  production  down  continuously.  The 
farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  electrical  appliance.'^,  saw  certam 
factors,  including  rising  labor  standards,  in- 
crease his  cost  of  production.  More  than  a 
decade  ago  It  was  recognized  that  a  penny  s 
worth  of  electricity  would  achieve  produc- 
tion In  excess  of  a  man-day.  but  the  farmer 
couldn't  get  his  penny's  worth,  for  he  had  no 
current  available. 

HOW   WERE  THE   FOOD   INCREASES    POSSIBLE? 

Therefore,  when  record  food  goals  were  an- 
nounced for  1942  it  was  generally  believed 
that  they  could  not  be  attained.  From  all 
directions  came  observations  that  nearly  one 
farm  worker  out  of  four  had  gone  into  either 
the  war  plants  or  the  armed  forces.  How 
then  could  the  remaining  three  out  of  four 
set  a  new  record  in  food  production?  Yet, 
somehow.  It  was  done.  Again  this  year  there 
was  skepticism  about  the  possibility  of  meet- 
ing further  record  goals.  Had  not  more  peo- 
ple gone  from  the  farm?  Then,  to  add  to 
gloom,  there  came  unprecedented  floods  In 
several  States,  only  to  be  followed  by  disas- 
trous drc-jghts  in  some  areas.  Commercial 
farm  labor  was  disappearing.  Many  plant- 
ings were  short  and  vE-luable  crops  rotted  in 
the  fields.  Dairymen  were  selling  their  herds 
and  hogs  were  being  marketed  too  young. 

In  spite  of  all  these  handicaps,  production 
of  food.  Including  livestock  and  other  war 
products.  In  both  years  amazed  the  wo'-ld 
The  increase  In  1942  over  1941  was  from  112 
on  the  1935-39  Department  of  Agricultuie 
Index  to  125.  or  an  Increase  of  12  percent 

The  figures  for  this  year  are  more  am.iz- 
Ing  than  last  in  view  of  conditions  gener.illy, 
for  the  1943  increase  over  1942  was  5  percent. 
But  the  increase  on  these  farms  that  wtre 
electrified  In  the  early  months  of  '43  wa.'^  34 
percent.  Deputy  R.  E.  A.  Administrator  Wil- 
liam J.  Neal  has  stated:  "Spot  checks  in  rep- 
resentative areas  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  the  electricity  en  farm 
production  among  these  newly  connected 
farmers.  These  spot  checks  indicate  that 
the  benefit  to  livestock  production  through 
the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  maintain  h;s 
present  production  with  decreased  labor,  or 
Increa.'^ed  production  with  present  labor,  is 
equivalent  to  34  percent.  The  labor  saved 
by  the  availability  of  electricity  may  have 
been  almost  equally  reflected  in  increased 
production  of  field  crops  " 

These  figures  reveal  a  major  factor  in  the 
tremendous  production  of  both  '42  and  '43, 
They  also  explain  why  the  co-ops  used  60 
percent  more  power  in  the  fiscal  year  '43  than 
in    '42. 

The  question  is  raised  Immediately,  How 
could  this  be  done?  The  answer  is  that 
farmers  have  found  more  than  200  uses  for 
electricity.  Formerly,  they  hauled  their 
feed  to  town  for  the  grinding.  Now  they 
grind  it  In  small  mills  with  electric  motors. 
Once  It  took  several  men  several  hours  to 
milk  the  cows  on  an  average  farm.  Now, 
with  electric  milkers,  it  takes  fewer  men 
fewer  hours.  The  milk  Is  immediately 
cooled  la  electric  coolerB,  reducing  bacteria, 
and  the  farmer  usually  realizes  enough 
premium  on  the  cooled  milk  to  more  than 


pay  his  entire  electric  bill.  If  he  sells  cream 
instead,  he  separates  !t  with  electric  power. 
In  1  hour  he  c;in  pump  as  much  water  for 
his  cattle  as  one  man  could  formerly  pump 
in  a  full  d;iy.  and  at  one-hundredth  the 
cost.  Furthermore,  he  h:is  the  hot  and  cold 
running  water  In  th"  house,  reducing  the 
housewife's  hours.  He  saws  his  wood  and 
sharpens  his  linp'.ements  with  electric 
power.  His  refrigerator  Is  a  food  saver.  His 
wa.shing  machine,  electric  iron  and  stove  are 
labor  savers  His  radio  pivcs  him  weather 
forecasts  and  ti^.c  nrw.s.  His  electric  brood- 
ers for  both  chickens  and  pigs  make  possible 
tremendously  increased  production.  His 
lights  in  the  chickenhouse  bring  him  more 
eggs.  All  these  labcr-savlng  devices  enable 
him  to  W'Tk  longer  hours  in  the  fields.  In 
some  States  co-op  power,  pumping  huge 
streams  of  water  tor  irrigation,  has  turned 
i-emiand  lands  into  farmers'  dreams. 

This  newly  discovered  farm  servant  works 
not  8  hours  "a  day.  but  24  It  is  ready  at  all 
times.  Senator  Geort;e  W.  Norris.  coauthor 
of  R.  E.  A  ,  said  of  this  new  servant  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  co-op.-  in  St.  Louis 
on  January  19  of  this  year.  "•  •  • 
electncitv  •  •  •  means  a  new  helper  In 
that  home,  and  she  is  a  remarkable  helper, 
too — the  harder  ^;;le  works,  the  better  she 
likes  It,  and  the  longer  she  works  and  the 
more  she  works,  the  less  she  charges  for  it, 
and  she  never  takes  cfT  any  Thursday  after- 
noon or  forenoon  either.  She  works  24 
hours  a  riav  and  enjoys  every  minute  of  It. 
That  is  the' kind  of  helper  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication .Administration  has  brought  into 
the  farm  home.  The  helper  Is  grinding*  the 
feed,  pum.ping  the  water,  doing  all  kinds  of 
work,  and  the  more  he  does,  the  better  he 
gets,  tiie  cheaper  he  gets,  the  more  efficient 
he  becomes" 

PRIVATE  POWER  COMPANIE.S  HAVE  ALSO  BENEFITED 
FROM    PROGRAM 

In  addition  to  funds  which  private  power 
companies  have  borrowed  from  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  their  being  able  to  take  advantage  of 
engineering  di  volopments  and  operation 
mcthMds  pioiioered  by  R.  E.  A.,  the  private 
power  companies  sell  the  co-ops  more  than 
one-hair  t!:e  power  they  u.=e.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30  lii43.  the  cooperatives  pur- 
chased 1,618985,910  kilowatt-hours,  more 
than  60  percent  of  which  came  from  piivate 
companies.  The  other  40  percent  was  pur- 
cha.sed  from  T  V,  A.,  Bonneville,  and  other 
public  sources.  Th-  cooperatives  themselves 
generated  only  167  046  148  kilowatt-hours. 

I  WHENCE  C.^MJ:  this  NEW  ENTERPRI.'^E? 

'  By  1935  less  than  1  larm  in  10  was  con- 
nected with  any  kin.i  of  power  sybtein— and 
visually  that  one  was  not  really  a  farm,  but  an 

I    improved    acreage    outside    the    city    limits. 

I  Power  companies  had  not  found  the  exten- 
sion   of    Hues    into    rural    areas    proht;ible. 

j    Am  izmg  as  it  may  seem,  however,  the  rural 

j  areas  of  sevfral  European  countues  were  from 
80  to  100  perctnt  electrified.  Holland's  farms 
in  1935  all  had  electricity;  nine-tenths  of  the 
German  and  french  farms  were  electrififd; 
four-fifths  of  the  Swedish  and  seven-ten'hs 

I  of  the  Danish  farms  had  central  station  serv- 
ice. The  comparison  constituted  some  kind 
of  an  indictment  against  us.  In  Europe  there 
had  been  very  little  government  fln.mcint,'. 
Most  of  their  accomplishments  had  come 
about  through  cocperativese  and  publ.c 
power  districts — by  the  efforts  of  the  farmers 
thtm.seives.  In  this  country,  however,  vari- 
ous factors,  parlicularly  the  attractions  of 
the  American  city,  had  discouraged  cur  farm 
people  from  similar  efforts. 

In  1935  President  Roosevelt,  by  Executive 
crdor,  set  asid?  emergency  relief  funds  out 
cf  which  were  loaned  to  tarmcrs  $13,931,671 
at  3  percent  to  begin  farm  electrification. 
Progrefs  wa.s  slow  but  the  cxpermvents  were 
succtstfu:  R.^zult:  T'le  Seventy-Fourth  Con- 
gross  m  1^36  enacted  Public.  No.  C05,  provid- 
ing for   ruiai   electrification.     The   act  ere- 
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ttcd  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  permitted  R.  E.  A.,  and  R.  F.  C. 
through  R.  E.  A.,  to  lend  furmers  $50,000,000 
lor  the  next  fiscal  year  and  authorized  appro- 
priations from  the  Treasury  for  loans  up  to 
$40  000,000  for  each  of  8  years  thereafter. 

It  is  significant  that  Congress  did  not  give 
the  farmers  anything.  It  merely  made  the 
fu::ds  available  as  loau>,  (F.um  cucpcratives 
v.cre  not  new  In  Am.cr.ca  Already  there 
were  15,000  of  them  with  3,000,000  members 
doir.g  a  $2,000,000,000  annual  bu-iness  with 
$25,000,000  ann-^ai  savings  )  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  placed  Us  faith  in 
f,.r:n  cooperatives.  It  would  let  them  build 
and  operate  their  own  Grivernmcnt -financed 
pcv.'er  systems. 

Tlie  co-ops  have  Ju.=;tificd  that  laith  In 
7  ycirs  they  h.^d  built  and  energized,  as  cf 
August  31,  3S3  671  milep  of  line  and  v.-  .- 
E?rving  1.054.3C6  farms  In  46  State.^.  R.  E  A. 
hrd  made  additional  nllotments  sufficient  to 
brw.i  the  mileage  up  to  41.S3C6  to  seive  a 
prand  total  of  1.361.438  members  R  E  A. 
ha.-  advanced  the  cooperatives  since  1935, 
$369,152,502  for  construction  ci  dl:  tributlon. 
generation,  and  transmission  systems,  acqui- 
sitions, and  appliances.  The  leans,  part  cf 
w'lich  have  mt  been  advanced,  total  $415,- 
003  GOO,  (R  E  A,  has  Icnned  to  private 
p  .wer  companies  for  rural  electrification  , 
$4  ",40,089  ) 

Eight  hundred  and  fifteen  cooperatives 
have  been  incorporated  In  45  States;  741  co- 
oo-^ratives  aie  In  cp..'ration  Even  when  con- 
sidered as  strictly  business  entcrprires.  they 
are  highly  successful.  All  per.  ons  served  by 
them  are  n. embers.  They  elect  their  own 
oSlcers  at  annual  meetinft?  As  of  September 
30  they  had  met  their  sclieduled  p.'-yments  on 
loans  and  had  made  prepayments  before  ma- 
turity d-ites  on  their  loans  in  the  amount  of 
$14  004  413  Thev  al^o  hsd  approximately 
$7  000  000  in  the  banks  and  had  purchased 
a'jproximately  $5  000,000  m  Gcvernment 
bond^  Only  f^  verv  few  co-ops  were  In  ar- 
reais  with  their  payments  and  the  total 
amount  was  only  $118,125,  or  only  four-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  amount  due.  Most  of 
the-e  ilefaul's  were  caused  in  cne  way  or 
another  by  the  war,  as,  for  Instance,  be- 
causo  consM-uc'inn  h.id  b'^cn  stopped  or  be- 
cau-'^  a  war  plant  had  t.-.ken  p.irt  of  the  area. 
Ir  al'  the  history  of  Government  lending, 
there  is  not  a  better  rec  ^rd  cf  repaymems 
th-in  th-it  of  the  rural  clertnc  co,  peratives^ 
T^  «  cooneratives  have  become  one  of 
America's  mairr  Industrie^.  The  irross  reve- 
nue of  the  c.^cperatives  lor  the  last  fiscal 
year  w.\.s  e.M  82G,9G0. 

They  have  electrized  29  percent  of  Amer- 
ic.'s  6  (.95.7C9  farmv  But  40  percent  are  tfAl 
unelectrificd  Farm.<^  and  rural  nonfarin 
horn  s    Rtiil    without    dec, lie    service    total 

7  000  0C0  .^ 

•Ihese  c..opr>rativcs  are  private,  nonprofit 
enterprises.  When  they  pay  off  their  loans 
they  will  be  wholly  independent.  A  few  cf 
them  have  already  paid  cut. 

The  War  Production  Board  by  Its  P-4B 
order  of  July  21,  1942.  stopped  completely  all 
coi>truction  of  new  lines  to  connect  moie 
farmers.  War  Production  Board  said  copper, 
aluminum.  ai',d  steel  were  needed  abroad  and 
f,.r  war  cciulpment.  Gr:.dur.!ly.  however,  as 
it  became  pcissible  to  make  the-^e  materials 
available  for  farm  u^e.  the  War  Production 
Board,  by  a  series  of  orders,  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary, i^ermitted  limited  construction.  Rural 
Electrification  Adinmistraticn  has  an- 
nounced th:.t  as  of  Cclo'.jcr  23  it  has  ap- 
proved this  year  43.056  estimate  work  orders 
for  the  co-ops  to  connect  iS.OOO  farms.  Mj.=t 
of  these  already  have  been  connected  and 
hundreds  are  being  added  each  month.  For 
the  last  quarter  of  1943.  1.000,000  pounds  of 
copper  was  made  available  for  farm  connec- 
tions and  3,000,000  pjunds  of  copper  wire 
was  placed  on  the  open  market.  Most  of  this, 
too.  will  be  used  by  the  co  .peiatives.    Pri- 


vate power  companies  are  making  some  con-    i 

nectlons.  j 

R     E.    A.    AND    COOPEP.ATn-ES    PIONEER    WANT    NEW 

DE\ELOPMENT3  ' 

Many  new  developments  which  have  slm-    I 
phfied  the  whole  electric  distribution  prob-    | 
lem,  and  which  have  resulted  in  lower  cp-    | 
eratmg  costs,  have  been  developed  by  R.  E,  A.    | 
and  the  co-ops.     For  Instance,  R,  E,  A,  was    \ 
solely  responsible  for  the  development  of  a    1 
comparatively  inexpensive  meter  from  which 
any  layman  can  tell  exactly  what  he  is  using. 
Its  hands  do  not  run  In  cjpposite  directions, 
like  the  old  ones,  and  it  is  read  like  a  speed-    I 
ometcr.     Farmers  are  no  a-  reading  their  own    ; 
meters  11  months  out  of  12,  thus  saving  the 
cost  cf  meter  readers.     Rural  Electrification 
Administration    pioneered    the    reduction    of 
over-ail    con.structirn    costs    from    approxl-    i 
matcly  $2,000  per  mile  to  less  than  $1,000  per    ] 
mi!c,  I 

N.».TIONAL    RURAL   ELECTRIC   COOPERATIVE 
A.SSOCIATION  IS  ORGANIZED 

Why,  then,  should   any  person,  group,  or    | 
Interest   in   America  challenge   the  right   or 
attack  the  existence  of  so  successful  and  in-    | 
vulnerable  a  farm  enterprise.    Wherein  could    | 
this  great  development  that  has  so  completely    I 
remade  rural  life  In  America — wherein  could    I 
It    be   treading   upon    anybody's    toes.     Why 
should   any  group  envy   its   progress  in   the 
sparsely  settled  territory  where  private  capi- 
tal for  half  a  century  declined  to  venture? 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  most 
powerful  lobby  In  the  Nation  s  Capital  is  that 
of  the  private  utilities,  and  usually  the  pri- 
vate utilities  maintain  the  most  powerful 
lobbies  around  State  capitals.  The  coopera- 
tives have  no  flght  with  the  private  power 
companies,  yet  these  powerful  lobbies  have 
struck  with  all  their  vengeance  In  dark  alleys 
and  in  divers  ways  against  the  co-ops.  Many 
people  cannot  understand  why. 

Time  has  revealed  some  of  the  reasons: 
1.  Private  power  companies  hate  public 
power  in  any  form.  They  see  nonprofit  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  even  though  they  are  pri- 
vately owned  corporations,  as  a  form  of  public 
power.  They  realize  that  for  many  years 
there  has  been  a  trend  toward  public  power. 
Cities  have  been  "going  municipal."  In  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Nebraska,  public- 
utihty  and  public-power  districts  have  been 
voted"  by  the  people,  and  these  districts  buy 
out.  by  negotiation  or  condemnation,  all  pri- 
vate utility  properties  in  the  area. 

2  Private  power  companies  fear  the  yard- 
;  stick  rates  of  the  co-ops.  Tliroughout  the 
I  country  the  cooperatives  are  purchasing  their 
power  from  private  power  companies  at  the 
companies'  own  prices,  then  distributing  that 
power,  always  in  comparatively  sparsely 
settled  country,  at  rates  which  in  many  in- 
stances are  lower  than  the  rates  of  the  power 
companies  In  nearby  towns — all  of  which  Is 
conclusive  proof  that  the  power  companies 
are  making  fabulous  profits  from  the  con- 
sumers. Thev  do  net  like  for  the  utility  com- 
nv-.'^sions  to  'knew  this.  Furthei-more,  the 
cheaper  rates  of  the  cooperatives — and,  of 
course,  they  are  much  cheaper  in  areas  where 
the  cooperatives  can  purchase  cheaper  whole- 
sale power  from  public  c-rurccs  cr  generate  it 
themselves — the  cheaper  rates  of  the  cooper- 
atives tend  to  create  a  restlessness  among 
city  consumers.  They  don't  want  the  folks 
to  'realize,  for  Instance,  that  by  comparison 
with  the  yardstick  rates  of  the  co-ops  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  overchareed  for  electricity  last 
year  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 

3.  Tiie  cheap  rates  offered  by  the  cooper- 
atives are  quite  an  inducement  to  small  In- 
du=Mies.  New  Irdustries  that  grow  up  in 
the  country  or  move  to  the  country  will 
u-e  electricity  which  private  power  com- 
panies wou  d  like  to  sell  them, 

4.  They  fear  that  the  co-cps  are  becoming 
strong    enough    to    begin    generatmg    and 


transmitting  their  own  power.  Indeed  they 
are  already  doing  It  In  Isolated  InsUnces. 
They  know  the  co-ops  are  not  going  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  9.  10.  and  11  mills  for  whole- 
sale power  when  the  officials  of  the  power 
companies  admit  the  cost  of  generation  and 
transmission  Is  less  than  3  mills  per  kilo- 
watt hour. 

These  are  doubtless  only  a  few  of  the 
reasons  but  they  are  sufflclent  to  help  ex- 
plain why  in  the  early  days  of  the  rural 
electrification  program,  the  power  companies 
built  rpitc  lines  down  the  main  highways 
and  into  the  better  settlements  in  order  to 
disrupt  and  prevent  the  organization  of  co- 
operatives. Some  of  this  is  still  going  on. 
Thci^e  reasons  may  also  help  to  explain  why 
the  power  companies  have  staged  campaigns 
to  bring  the  co-ops  under  the  Jurisdiction 
cf  tl  e  various  S'-ate  utility  commlasion.s; 
why  the  power  companies  have  sought  to 
prevent  the  co-ops  from  serving  even  small 
industrial  leads  in  rural  areas;  why  the 
private  power  companies  have  Insisted  upon 
the  co-cps  paying  higher  and  higher  taxes; 
why  the  power  companies  have  tiled — and 
successfully  in  some  S'ates,  notably  Massa- 
chusetts— to  prevent  the  organization  ol 
rural  electric  cooperatives. 

Last  year  in  nearly  half  the  States,  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  various  legislatures 
desiened  to  cripple  the  cooperatives. 

Tlie  power  companies  usually  succeed  In 
getting  their  men  on  the  various  State  "reg- 
ulatory" commissions  They  often  succeed 
in  landing  them  in  high  places  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  For  Instance,  they  landed 
C.  W.  Kellogg,  then  president  of  Edison  In- 
stitute, as  head  of  the  Power  Division  of 
O.  P.  M  ,  predecessor  to  W.  P.  B.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  their  man.  Col.  John  C. 
Damon,  stockholder  In  and  former  head  of 
Utah  Power  &  Light,  as  chairman  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board.  This  board 
has  extensive  control  over  copper  and  other 
materials,  end  these  two  gentlemen  com- 
pletely stopped  rural  electrification  In  Amer- 
ica until  they  were  removed — the  former  by 
the  big  utility  men  with  whom  he  filled  up 
the  power  division,  the  latter  personally. 
I  has  been  only  about  18  months  since  the 
officials  of  a  certPln  Texas  city  were  In  con- 
ference with  one  Elsworth  J.  Hand,  an  ofBclal 
of  W.  P.  B.s  Power  Division,  formerly  of 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  The  following 
conversation  is  reliably  reported  to  have 
taken   place: 

"Then  your  position  is  that  these  engines 
can  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  factory  and  de- 
teriorate and  no  preference  rating  will  be 
granted  for  their  use," 
"Yes,"  Hand  shot  back. 
"Then."  said  Mr.  Hogan.  "the  way  the  sit- 
uation stands  is  that  this  country  has  been 
turned  ever  to  the  private  utilities?" 

"Tl'iat's  right.  "  replied  Hand,  "the  private 
utilities  will  run  this  country  at  least  until 
the  war  is  over," 

Now.  however,  those  gentlemen  are  gore 
and  we  are  happy  to  report  that  W.  P.  B  's 
Power  Division  is,  In  our  opinion,  treating 
both  the  private  power  companies  and  the 
co-cps  fairly. 

General  Counsel  and  Deputy  R.  E.  A.  Ad- 
ministrator Vincent  D,  Nicholson  stated  at 
the  Florida  State-w*de  meeting  November  3: 
"In  my  opinion  the  road  ahead  will  te 
rougher  still  for  the  co-ops;  for  the  power 
companies  apparently  have  Just  begun  to 
flght  us," 

Th.ese  various  campaigns  of  the  private 
utilities  threw  the  cooperatives  of  many 
States  together  In  a  common  defense  and 
thus  were  organized  the  first  State  associ- 
ations. A  similar  national  campaign  of  the 
private  utilities  in  which  they  sought  to 
embarrass  the  cooperatives  because  of  false 
claims  that  they  were  hoarding  copper  re- 
sulted In  an  investigation  by  the  House 
Appropuatious  Committee  of  the  Congr^s* 
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during  the  wl  iter  of  1941-42.  This  brought 
together  In  Waahlngton  cooperative  leaders 
from  several  States.  There  they  began  the 
organization  of  the  present  national  associ- 
ation of  the  co-cps. 

The  association  was  organized  exactly  as 
the  co-cps  were  organized — by  a  few  of 
the  leaders  becoming  the  Incorporators, 
for  Inc  jrporators  must  always  be  individuals, 
■nd  then  prcviding.  as  the  local  co-ops  do, 
that  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  membership 
could  be  had  the  co-op  members  of  the 
national  association  should  elect  their  own 
beard  <^f  directors.  This  was  done  in  a 
•cries  of  regional  meetings  a  year  ago.  We 
are  now  engaged  la  the  holding  of  this  sec- 
ond series  ct  regional  meetings  and  In  these 
meetings  directors  are  again  being  elected. 
Incorporated  on  March  20,  1&42,  your  associ- 
ation has  had  a  phenomenal  growth  In  its 
20  months  of  exlst«nce.  Its  membership 
-  today  is  660  cooperatives,  representing  654,- 
68S  farm  members. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  your  associ- 
ation comes  from  Its  very  existence  as  a 
watch  dog  and  as  a  warning  to  any  who 
would  seek  to  destroy  the  co-cps.  But  the 
association  has  rendered  many  constructive 
services  to  the  cooperatives.  The  question 
hiiS  been  asked,  Why  can't  R.  E.  A.,  a  Oov- 
emment  agency,  render  the  services  of  the 
national  association?"  The  simple  answer 
la  just  thet  R.  E.  A.  Is  a  Government  agency 
and  as  such  cannot  participate  In  many 
fights  to  which  the  co-o(>s  are  subjected. 
Sometimes  other  Government  agencies,  such 
as  the  W.  P.  B.  Power  Division  of  2  years 
ago,  have  their  differences  with  the  co-ops. 
If  a  fight  ensues.  R.  E.  A.  cannot  fight  an- 
other Government  agency. 

Your  National  Aisodation.  for  Instance, 
took  the  lead  in  asking  the  President  to  dis- 
miss Colonel  Damon  and  other  Power  Trust 
representatives,  who  as  Oovertunent  officials 
were  apparently  endeavoring  to  kill  off  the 
co-ops. 

Tour  National  Association  sponsored  and 
Is  sponsoring  the  campaign  to  permit  con- 
tinuation of  the  construction  program. 

Your  National  Aasoclatlon  is  sponsoring  a 
program  to  reduce  the  insurance  costs  of  the 
cooperatives  with  the  result  that  today  the 
aaaoclaticn  is  saving  the  co-ops  at  the  rate 
of  (200.000  a  year  on  this  one  Item.  Usually 
the  savings  are  more  than  their  dues  in  the 
National  Association.  All  this  was  made  pos- 
sible simply  by  the  National  setting  up  an 
agency  to  pool  the  cooperatives'  Insurance 
and  letting  it  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  National  Association  has  sponsored 
and  is  sponsoring  other  campaigns.  For  In- 
suince,  to  make  electric  dehydrators  avail- 
able, to  make  refrigerators  available,  to  have 
washing  machines,  motors,  and  other  equip- 
ment manufactured  again,  and  to  obtain 
clarification  of  the  Federal  tax  status  of  co- 
ops. Never  a  day  passes  but  that  co-ops  come 
to  the  National  Asscclation.  usually  by  letter, 
for  individual  services.  They  are  gladly 
rendered. 

The  Association  prints  a  monthly  bulletin, 
10.000  copies  of  which  are  sent  to  ail  man- 
agers and  directors,  keeping  them  constantly 
advised  of  what  Is  going  on  in  their  interest, 
to  Members  of  Congre&s,  governors,  utility 
commissioners,  and  power  leaders  everywhere. 
When  the  last  appropriation  bill  was  up 
In  Congress  the  National  Association  advised 
the  cooperatives  and  they  in  turn  advised 
their  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  advantages  of  continuing  the  prc^am. 
There  was  no  high  pressure  and  the  Associa- 
tion was  complimented  by  our  friends  in  the 
Democratic.  Republican,  and  Progressive 
Parties. 

Tlie  National  Is  today  cooperating  ICO  per- 
cent with  the  War  Production  Board  and 
the  War  Food  Administration.  It  cooper- 
ates 100  percent  at  all  times  with  the  Rural 
Electrificatlcn  Administration  and  the  Rural 


Electrification  Administration  is  cooperating 
100  per  cent  with  N.  R.  E.  C.  A. 

I  am  happy  to  advise  yuu  that  in  terms 
of  amount  of  dues  received.  S.'pleiv.ber  was 
the  National's  biggest  month  since  January, 
and  October  exceeded  September.  Very  fe.v 
cooperatives  are  delinquent  w;th  the.r  dues. 

Your  National  Assoc'ation  has  made  mis- 
takes. It  will  make  others,  as  w.ll  any  or- 
ganization, especially  In  Its  early  days.  We 
don't  Intend,  however,  to  be  caught  making 
the  same  mistake  twice. 

Every  grotip.  corporation,  bvisiness  or  other 
Interest  widespread  throuq;hout  the  States 
has  its  national  organization.  Tne  future 
of  rural  electrification  In  America  is  bound 
up  in  no  small  way  with  the  existence  and 
success  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Cooperatives. 

Every  cooperative  In  the  country  has  bene- 
fited from  the  association  thus  far.  hut  not 
all  of  them  have  borne  their  prtprrt.onate 
share  of  the  expense.  All  non-members  tend 
to  detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  as- 
sociation beca,use.  fcr  instance,  when  we 
have  to  appear  before  various  ccntrresolo'.iai 
committees,  we  point  out  that  we  represent 
so  many  co-ops  and  so  many  farm  members. 
That  sounds  good;  but  we  also  h.ive  to 
point  out  that  we  represent  only  68  percent 
of  them;  that  Is  not  so  good. 

We  sincerely  trust  therefore  that  all  non- 
member  cooperatives  will  become  members 
as  quickly  as  possible.  If  there  Is  anyihm*? 
about  tlie  association  they  want  ciianged, 
by  being  members  they  can  help  change  it. 
After  all  the  very  essence  of  ail  uur  work 
is  cooperation.  Cooperation  In  this  i:iSi.auce 
demands  the  unified  efforts  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

THE  XUSSKlX-K.MfKIN   BILL 

The  Russell-Rankin  bill  affords  us  a  gclden 
opportunity  to  pull  together.  We  appeal  to 
you  today,  whether  you  are  members  or  non- 
members,  to  Join  in  a  concerted  effort  to  ad- 
vise all  Senators  and  Conp^essmen  of  the 
wisdom  of  S.  742  and  H.  R.  878.  They  prcvlcie, 
among  other  things,  for  a  reduction  of  inter- 
est rates  on  co-op  loans.  The  co-ops  pay  the 
Federal  Government  interest  ranging  from 
2.46  to  3  percent  Uncle  Sam  accepts 
the  securities  of  the  cooperatives,  reiisues 
them  and  sells  them  Into  the  short-term 
money  market  and  pays  interest  on  them  at 
less  than  1  percent.  As  of  today  loans  are 
being  made  to  the  co-ops  at  2.67  percent,  but 
the  money  loaned  costs  the  Government  only 
8.7  mills.  Thus  the  Federal  Government 
makes  a  tremendous  profit  on  co-op  loans. 
It  Is  estimated  that  even  If  we  deduct  the 
total  cost  of  R.  E.  A.  administration  to  date. 
the  Government  has  already  made  en  these 
farm  loans  a  net  profit  of  more  than  $7,000,- 
000.  The  Russell -Rankin  bill  provides  for  a 
refunding  of  all  outstanding  co-op  indebted- 
ness, at  the  election  of  the  co-op,  and  that  the 
Government  shall  lend  them  for  this  purpose 
at  the  same  rate  that  the  money  costs  the 
Government.  Hence,  if  loans  were  being 
made  today  as  provided  by  the  Rtissell- 
Rankln  bill  the  rate  would  be  8.7  mills.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  amortization  of  R.  E.  A. 
loans  in  50  years,  again  at  the  co-ops  elec- 
tion, rather  than  25  years  as  provided  now  by 
law.  The  co-ops  are  setting  aside  funds  for 
depreciation  and  maintenance  and  their 
systems  will  be  as  good  at  50  years  as  at  25. 
In  addition  to  Interest  rates  and  a  longer 
period  of  amortization,  the  bill  would  permit 
rural  electrification  In  many  sparsely  settled 
parts  of  the  country  where  It  will  net  oJicr- 
wlse  be  possible.  It  would  permit  immediate 
rate  reductions. 

II  you  have  not  already  done  so,  wont  each 
of  you  go  back  home  and  write  your  Con- 
gressman and  Senators,  not  merely  urging 
Immediate  passage  of  this  bill,  but  pointing 
out  Its  benefits.  Won't  you  also  urge  every 
one  of  your  members  to  do  likewise.    That 


w.ll  get  the  job  done,  for,  having  served 
j    with  them,  I  am  convinced  that  a  majority  of 

the  meinl:i.Ts  cf  all  parties  WiU  be  with  us 
!  every  time  we  show  ihcm  we  are  right.  That 
I    is  our  responsib.iity.    If  we  can't  show  them 

'    we  don  i  deserve  to  wlu. 

I 

]  THE    OMNIEt'S    TAPM    BILL 

I  I  call  your  attention  to  H.  R.  7532  which  was 
Introduced  on  Njvem'oer  1  by  Cc^nsressinr.n 
FtJiMEH,  chr.irni:;n  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. It  was  requested  by  the  Appio- 
priations  Committee  for  the  purpc.^e  of 
eliminating  points  of  order  en  agi.cultural 
ajprcpriations.  Section  3  deals  with  rural 
electrification.  TlUs  bill  will  likely  bp  en- 
acted. It  provides  for  three  changes  In  tiie 
R.  E.  A.  Act: 

1.  Ccnttnuation  of  R.  P.  C.  leans. 

2.  The  substitution  of  the  Secretary  of 
Aericulttire  for  the  President  cf  the  United 
States  as  the  ofiacial  to  request  and  approve 
the  authorization  for  R.  F.  C.  loans. 

3.  Continuation  of  the  3-percent  R.  F.  C. 
interest  provision  with  the  exception  that 
"with  Interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  3  per- 
cent" Is  substituted  for  the  flat  3  percent. 

If  those  basic  changes  could  be  made  then 
I  think  other  very  ncc?siaiy  basic  changes 
should  be  made  at  the  same  time.  Since  this 
series  of  regional  mcetlni?s  began,  your  na- 
tional association  was  given  permission  to 
testify  before  the  committee  and  President 
Tate  came  up  from  Atl.mta  and  In  coopera- 
tion with  Congressional  leaders  appeared  te- 
f(j;e  the  ccmnuttee  and  ur^jed  the  adoption 
of  certain  amendments.  Still  ether  amond- 
ments  new  appear  to  be  in  order  and  ad- 
visable.    I  list  all  of  thciu  here: 

1.  An  amendment  striking  all  reference  to 
3-per-..ent  iniereit  and  instrting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"Willi  interest  at  a  ra'e  equ:il  to  the  av- 
erage rate  of  Interest  payable  by  the  United 
States  on  Us  cbligaiious  issued  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year." 

2.  An  amendment  striking  the  10-year 
limitation  in  the  R.  E.  A.  Act — fcr  the  ap- 
propriation to  be  made  this  coming  year  for 
tlie  fiscal  year  1945  is  the  last  one  author- 
ized in  the  R  E.  A  Act — and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  follcv.ing: 

"For  the  fiscal  year  commencing  with  the 
fiscal  yo^tr  ending  June  3J,  1345.  such  sums 
as  tiie  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine to  be  necissary  for  the  purposes  ot 
this  act  Is  hereinafter  provided." 

3.  An  amendment  providing  for  reduction 
of  Interest  rates  on  each  R  E.  A.  loan  already 
macie  and  to  bp  made  to  the  rate  cf  interest 
wliich  tlie  G(  vcrnment  paid  or  will  have  to 
pay  on  the  money  loaned  to  the  co-ops. 

4.  An  amendment  permitting  services  by 
co-cps  in  towns  of  up  to  lO.OoO  population. 

5.  An  amendment  eliminating  the  prohi- 
bition Kgrumst  the  co-cps  serving  anybody  taut 
"persons  In  rural  areas  who  are  not  receiving 
centr.il  station  seivice." 

We  urge  yen  to  get  several  letters  wTitten 
to  your  Senators  and  Congressmen,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  benefits  of  these 
ame.tdments  in  your  particular  area.  We 
may  not  get  them  all — we  may  not  even  get 
any  of  them,  but  I  am  convinced  that  Con- 
prf3s  will  be  fair  with  you  if  the  Members 
know  what  ycu  want  and  of  the  benetUs  to 
be  obtained.  Co-cps  from  more  than  20 
States  have  already  passed  resolutions  en- 
dorsinLj  th'?se  amendments. 


THE  TAX  BnX 

I  call  your  attention  also  to  the  new 
revenue  till  which  h.;S  pas-ed  the  House  and 
is  pending  In  the  Senate,  H.  R.  3687.  Elec- 
trical World  says  the  "R.  E.  A.  cooperatives 
face  Federal  income  tax"  and  base  their 
reasoning  on  what  they  a.ssume  will  happen 
under  this  bill.  We  are  afraid  they  are 
ritrht.  Section  112  would  require  the  filing  of 
intricate  and  complicated  income-tax  etate- 
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ments  by  the  cooperatives  Including  "gross  ] 
Income  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  such  J 
ether  information  •  •  •  as  the  Com-  i 
missloner  •  •  •  may  by  regulations  pre-  ] 
Fcribe  and  shall  keep  such  records,  rendering 
under  oath  such  statements,  make  such  i 
other  returns,  and  comply  v.iih  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  •  •  • 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe."  To  say 
the  least,  such  a  requirement  would  add  a 
considerable  burden  to  the  co-ops  without 
benefltin?  the  Government  or  anyone  else. 
Co-ops  are  now  exempt  from  Federal  taxes 
on  the  theory  that  they  are  simply  organ- 
ized by  members  to  provide  them.selves  with 
u  service  without  profit.  Nothing.  In  our 
(.pinion,  is  more  fundamental  to  the  whole 
theory  and  practice  of  cooperatives.  In 
Electrical  World  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  this  pro  Islon  Is 
really  aiming  at  Federal  taxation  of  coopera- 
tive^. If  you  think  section  112  of  this  bill 
should  be  amended  to  exclude  cooperatives 
alor.g  with  religious  and  educational  or- 
ganizations from  the  requirements  of  the 
section,  you  could  write  your  Senators  about 
It. 

THE    MIGHTY    CRESCENDO   OF   TOMORROW 

Another  thin.<»  we  can  do  now  is  to  get 
ready  to  go  with  a  vast  program  of  new  con- 
ttn.ction.  Y(.u  are  in  the  midst  of  an  unelec- 
trihcd  farm  survey  to  determine  the  number 
i.iid  location  of  farms  yet  unelectrificd. 
R  E.  A  and  vou  are  developing  to  blueprint 
.ttajje  complete  plans  to  reach  them  all  We 
Join  with  R  E  A  In  urging  you  to  complete 
thi?  job  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  we  now 
ih'nk  this  devel(jpment  will  not  have  to  await 
the  end  of  the  war  Even  the  construction  Is 
under  way  at  this  hour  on  a  small  scale  and 
mu-t  accf-Ur.ite  ns^  materials  become  avail- 
able. 

In  Europe  one  of  the  fir.^t  strokes  by  which 
Hitler  destroyed  all  semblance  of  democracy 
was  the  crushing  of  all  conpcrative  and  pub- 
lic power  projects  of  Germany  and  subse- 
quently of  every  country  he  overran.  In 
America  today  we  of  the  rural-electric  cru- 
fr.tde  are  delivering  one  of  the  most  powerful 
strokes  In  the  destruction  of  the  heathen 
tvrnnts  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  At  the 
same  time  we  are  building  a  better  way  of 
life  for  the  democracy  of  tomorrow. 

Our  hopes  for  steady  progress  In  the  mighty 
cre^^cendo  of  rural  electrification  were  never 
brighter.  Our  goal  Is  to  make  1-cent  elec- 
tricity available  to  every  farm  home  In  Amer- 
ica If  our  enemies  divide  us.  we  may  fall; 
if  wr  remain  united— and  we  shall  remain 
united— we  cannot  fall. 


Midweit  Frontiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 


OF   MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday,  December  9.  1943 
Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  December  4,  there 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  an 
example  of  the  depths  of  ineptitude  and 
asininity  to  which  the  New  Deal  bureau- 
cracy can  sink  in  its  attempt  to  control 
with  an  iron  hand  conditions  in  the  sev- 
eral Slates.  This  Information  reached  us 
through  the  medium  of  the  Washington 
Times  Herald,  one  of  their  reporters  hav- 
ing somehow,  somewhere,  acquired  a  copy 
of  Midweit  Frontiers,  volume  I,  No.  1,  a 


new  publication  issued  through  the  Cleve- 
land office  of  the  War  Relocation  Author- 
ity which  admitted  the  document  was  not 
intended  to  reach  the  hands  of  news- 
papers or  prying  Congressmen.   The  arti- 
cle, written  with  a  view  of  inducing  In- 
terned Japanese  in  the  West  to  go  to 
Michigan  and  Ohio,  locate  permanently, 
and  work  on  the  farms  of  those  States, 
displays  more  vividly  than  any  comments 
thereon  could  do,  the  deterinination  of 
the  New  Deal  to  move  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals of  a  race  with  which  we  are  in 
deadly   war.   into   variou-s   communities 
throughout  the  country  without  even  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
it  met  the  approval  of  the  people  residing 
in  those  communities.    It  is  simply  an- 
other indication  of  the  determination  of 
the  New  Deal  to  rule  the  people  with  an 
iron  hand.    The  publication  is  ridiculous, 
contemptuous,  and  untruthful.   It  brands 
those   responsible   as   being  utterly   in- 
competent to  speak  in  any  way  for  any 
department  of  this  Government.    While 
it  is  typical  in  some  ways  of  other  bureau- 
cratic publications  paid  for  by  the  Amer- 
ican people,  it  goes  far  beyond  anything 
I  have  seen.    It  approaches  the  realm  of 
the  fantastic.    The  article  follows: 

W  R  A  UNIT  F.FCS  JAP  INTERNEES  TO  TEACH 
MIDWEST  FARMERS  CIEANLlNEES.  CtTLTURE — 
NEW  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION  LAUDS  JAP 
INTERNEES 

We  will  not  have  to  explain  to  you  what 
we  do  In  the  wintertime.     You  will  find  out 
that  our  large  barns  are  full  of  livestock,  our 
cows  must  b?  milked,  our  chickens  fed.  our 
machlneiy  repaired,  and  plans  made  for  an- 
other year.    Then  some  of  us  sleep  later  in 
the  morning  in  the  wintertime  and  listen  to 
the  radio  longer  at  night.     You  will  discover 
that    many    of    our    houses    were    built    in 
pioneer    da  v.-.     Tnat   rural   electrification    Is 
mostly    a    new    thing.      That    many    tenant 
houses  do  not  have  bathroon^s,  because  they 
weie  built  before  bathrooms  came  into  style. 
They  have  not  been  remodeled  because  the 
war  has  made  it  impossible  to  get  material. 
Then,  believe  it  or  not,  you  have  some  few 
tenants,  and   seasonal   workers   who  do   not 
bathe.      They    think    It    is    unhealthy.     We 
need  you  people  to  change  our  ideas  about 
this.     You  have  a  lesson  to  teach  Ohio  and 
Michigan  farmers  In  sanitation.    It  is  a  con- 
tribution you  can  make  to  our  way  of  living. 
We  need  to  knjw  something  of  your  skill 
In  packing  and  grading,  your  artistic  sense 
of   orderliness.     We   need   your   faithfulness 
to  your  task,  your  willingness  to  work,  and 
your  appreciation  of  a  Job  well  done.     There 
are  a  lot  of  workers  in  the  Middle  West,  in 
Ohio,   and   Michigan,   who   are   not   careful, 
painstaking,    and    accurate.     This    you    can 
teach    them.     You   will   do   much   for   your 
fellow  men  and  much  for  ou-  sense  of  the 
art  of  igrlculture  as  well  as  the  science. 

Finally,  let  me  repeat,  the  only  way  to  find 
out  about  Ohio  and  Michigan  is  to  come  and 
live  here.     Then  you  will  know.     You  can- 
•  not  get  it  out  of  a  story  book. 

JAPS    GET    LOWDOWN    ON    MIDWESTERN    FARMERS 

In  this  the  living  habits  of  American  citi- 
zens are  held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  our  in- 
terned enemies  by  a  Government-employed 
wvlter. 

The  lengths  to  which  the  New  Deal 
has  gone  in  sending  out  under  Crovern- 
ment  frank  propaganda  of  every  descrip- 
tion, nearly  all  of  which  apparently  Is 
distributed  with  a  view  of  perpetuating 
the  New  Deal  administration,  can  be  had 
from  the  files  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 


ment, which  disclose  the  loss  of  postal 
revenue,  through  departmental  and 
agency  mail,  of  $110,000,000  per  annum 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration. The  loss  of  revenue  from  this 
source  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1932  was 
$9,151,899;  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1943,  the 
loss  was  $119,485,392.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  cost  of  preparing  and 
printing  the  propaganda,  but  they  clearly 
show  the  scandalous  lengths  to  which 
this  administration  will  go  to  propagan- 
dize the  people  of  the  country. 


Gallup  Poll  on  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  8.  1943 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Gallup  poll  taken  from  the 
Washington  Post  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  1943.  I  know  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  interested  in  noting  that 
among  the  persons  interviewed  who 
understood  the  issue  of  subsidies,  more 
than  2  to  1  of  the  nonfarm  population 
favor  them.  In  the  case  of  farm  popu- 
lation, the  interviewers  for  the  poll  re- 
port that  those  having  an  understanding 
of  the  issue  report  that  about  as  many 
farmers  favor  the  food-subsidy  program 
as  oppose  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  amount 
of  debate  that  has  taken  place  on  this 
subject  and  the  excellent  information  in 
the  press  by  both  reporters  and  colum- 
nists will  help  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
this  vital  and  important  Issue. 

THE  CALLtrP  POLL 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princcton.  N.  J..  December  7. — Claims  made 
by  farm  leaders  that  the  farmers  of  the  cotm- 
try  are  opposed  to  the  food-subsidy  program 
must  be  accepted  with  Important  reserva- 
tions, a  survey  of  farm  opinion  Indicates. 

This  study  finds  that,  first,  not  many  farm- 
ers have  followed  the  discussions  of  the  sub- 
sidy issue  closely  enough  to  have  a  very  clear 
idea  of  what  subsidies  are. 

Second,  those  farmers  who  do  know  about 
the  subsidy  program  are  by  no  means  uni- 
versally opposed  to  it.  The  opinion  of  those 
questioned  in  the  survey  seems  to  be  about 
evenly  divided  at  present,  with  a  slight  pre- 
ponderance in  favor. 

In  conducting  Its  study,  the  Institute  first 
sought  to  determine  )ust  how  many  farmers 
Interviewed  had  any  sort  of  Idea  what  the 
term  "farm  subsidy"  might  mean. 

The  results  show  that  35  percent  of  thoM 
questioned — or  about  one-third — appeared 
to  have  some  understanding  of  the  term.  In- 
cluding 13  percent  who  indicated  a  fairly 
exact  knowledge — the  remainder — 65  per- 
cent— either  could  not  define  the  term  or 
gave  an  incorrect  definition. 

In  short,  the  subsidy  issue  has  apparently 
not  penetrated  very  deeply  into  the  think- 
ing of  the  great  mass  of  farmers  up  to  th« 
present,  though,  of  course,  it  may  do  so  aa 
time  goes  on. 
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Much  of  the  ««me  eltuatlon  preTalU 
among  the  nonfarm  population  as  well.  In- 
tervlewB  with  a  cross-section  of  the  urban, 
amall  town  and  rural  ncnfarm  papulation 
■how  that  only  about  23  percent  seem  to 
understand  what  Is  meant  by  food  subsidies, 
while  71  percent  do  net. 

Farmers  and  others  who  did  indicate  a 
knowledge  of  subsidies  were  then  asked  In 
the  survey  to  give  their  Ideas  on  what  Con- 
gress should  do  about  the  subsidies  program. 

In  the  case  of  the  farm  population.  Intcr- 
Tlewera  report  that  up  to  the  present  about 
E3  muny  farmers  favor  the  food  subsidy  pro- 
gram as  oppose  It.  In  the  case  of  the  non- 
fnrm  population,  however,  the  division  is  2 
to  1  in  favor  of  subsidies. 


Rural  Electrification 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  10,  1943 

Mr.  OUXIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  address  by  W.  D. 
McAfee.  Chief,  Construction  Materials 
and  Tools  Division.  War  Pood  Adminis- 
tration, delivered  at  a  regional  meeting 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  on 
November  8.  1943.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  this  meeting  as  the  guest  of 
our  former  colleague,  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  and 
was  favorably  impressed  with  the  pro- 
ceedings: 

I  need  not  take  much  of  this  group's  time 
to  talk  about  wartime  shortages  and  what 
they  have  meant  to  various  phases  of  our 
national  agricultural  programs.  War  has 
brought  tremendous  change  to  all  national 
elTort.  And  before  peace  comes,  we  can  ex- 
pect nothing  elae  but  continued  change,  and 
adjustments  to  change. 

Rural  electrification  has  been  one  of  the 
activities  vitally  affected  by  the  inroads  of 
the  Nation's  war  program  on  our  supplies  of 
eaaentlal  raw  materials,  especially  the  critical 
materials  most  in  demand  for  not  only  war 
production,  but  also  for  essential  civilian 
output. 

The  yean  Immediately  preceding  the  Na- 
tion's entry  Into  the  war  saw  rural  electric 
lines  built  at  an  accelerating  rate  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  prl- 
Tate  utUltles.  This  war  exceedingly  desir- 
able, for  none  would  deny  farmers  the  labor- 
saving  benefits  of  electricity.  With  the  ad- 
Tent  of  an  unprecedented  war  program,  how- 
ever, the  supplies  of  many  materials — nota- 
bly iteel.  a  uminum,  and  copper — were  seri- 
ously curtailed  for  other  than  nonmllltary 
uses.  Consequently,  production  for  civilian 
use  has  had  to  be  gaged  to  absolute  need  in 
general,  and  speclflcany  for  farmers  to  the 
equipment  needed  for  essential  food  produc- 
tion purpKMes. 

With  this  short  r£sum«.  I  want  first  to  deal 
briefly  with  the  manner  in  which  critical  ma- 
terials are  bandied  currently  before  we  go 
Into  the  details  on  the  present  situation  on 
supplies  for  farmstead  wiring  and  electricity. 

Copper,  aluminum,  and  steel  are  the  basic 
materials  which  automatically  control  the 
use  of  other  metals  and  materials.  The  War 
Production  Board  controls  the  use  of  these 
thiee    metals   through    the   controlled   ma- 


terials plan.  Fundamentally,  the  purpose  cf  ] 
this  plan  is  to  assure  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  of  controlled  materials 
so  that  they  will  be  available  in  the  quantity 
and  form  and  at  the  time  required  to  meet 
authorlz?d  programs  and  schedr'.es. 

Materials  needed  for  providing  both  mili- 
tary and  essential  nonmilltary  gords  must. 
of  course,  come  out  of  the  national  poc^l  cf 
steel,  copper,  and  other  critical  matc.lals. 
The  War  Production  Board  must  divide  the 
pool  of  materials  among  specified  clamant 
agencies,  of  which  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration Is  one,  along  with  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  others.  The  needs  cf  all  arencles  re- 
garding the  use  of  mater  als  must  be  con- 
sidered very  carefully  In  relation  to  the  total 
supply,  since  the  claims  have  consistently 
exceeded  the  supply  available.  The  require- 
ments of  the  military  for  mak;ng  guns. 
planes,  tanks,  and  ships,  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture for  machinery — in  tliort.  all  mih'..u'y 
and  civilian  requirements — are  weighed  from 
the  standpoint  of  tlielr  contribution  to  ti.e 
war.  When  all  factors  have  been  considered 
fully,  and  adjustments  made  where  neces- 
sary, the  necessary  amount  of  Eteel.  copper, 
and  other  materials  arc  allotted  to  each 
agency  for  use  in  carrying  out  its  progiaras 
during  a  stated  period. 

The  controlled  materials  plan  makes  It 
possible  for  the  War  Prcducticn  Board  to 
divide  controlled  materials  among  the  vari- 
ous claimant  agencies  in  the  interest  of  thrir 
most  etBcient  use,  and  provides  appropriate 
methods  of  accotmtlng.  so  that  no  agency 
can  overdraw  its  allotment.  Centralized  con- 
trol is  lodged  in  the  War  Production  Board, 
but  distribution  cf  controlled  materials 
through  specific  allotments  to  programs  and 
schedules  becomes  the  respon^ib/.-ty  cf 
claimant  agencies.  Accordingly,  claimant 
agencies  must  adjust  programs  and  sched- 
ules within  the  limits  of  controlled  materials 
allotted  to  them. 

To  Illustrate,  the  War  Food  Administration 
must  provide  material  from  its  allotments 
for  the  farm-machinery  program.  As  a 
claimant,  the  War  Food  Administration  sub- 
mits estimated  requirements  for  the  three 
controlled  materials — copper,  steel,  and  alu- 
minum— to  the  War  Production  Board.  In 
the  case  of  steel,  for  example,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  assigns  a  certain  amount  to 
the  Food  Administration.  This  steel  is  then 
turned  over  to  the  Farm  Machinery  Division 
of  the  War  Production  Board  for  distribution 
to  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery. 

Now  let  us  consider  agriculture's  materials 
and  procedures  for  furnishing  essential  elec- 
trical service: 

Farmstead  wiring:  The  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration is  now  responsible  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  copper  wire  allocated  for  farmstrr.d 
wiring.  The  present  procedure  for  distiib- 
uting  wire  for  farmstead  wiring  was  made 
necessary  when  the  controlled  materials 
plan  went  Into  effect  July  1.  1943.  It  replaces 
Order  P-144  and  enables  both  old  and  new 
users  to  secure  copper  wire  in  the  same  man- 
ner. A  certain  amount  of  copper  wire  Is 
allocated  quarterly  to  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration. This  allotment  of  wire  largely  de- 
termines the  amount  of  electrical  wiring 
that  can  be  Installed  on  farms,  and  Indirect- 
ly, the  number  of  farms  to  which  new  pcT^-er- 
line  connections  can  be  made.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  current  allotment  cf  copper 
will  permit  the  wiring  of  about  16.000  farms 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1943.  Part  of 
the  War  Food  Administration's  allotment  of 
copper  wire  is  required  to  supply  additional 
wire  for  farms  already  connected  for  elec- 
trical service  to  expand  its  U£j  for  essential 
food  production. 

The  main  portion  of  the  wire  allocated  for 
agricultural  tise  Is  distributed  to  farmers 
through  U.  8.  D.  A.  war  boards.  State  and 
county  quotas  are  established  and  county 
war  boards  may  issue  allotment  certificdtes 


for  permitted  use.:  In  auantltles  within  their 
current  quotas.  Farmers  receiving  these 
certlfirates  are  a.'^>urod  delivery  of  copper 
wire  In  the  amount  approved  through  regu- 
lar channels. 

A  portion  of  the  W.  F.  A.  allotment  cf 
copper  wire  is  released  to  fa'-mers  through 
W  P.  B  fitld  offices.  This  applies  to  copper 
wire  to  be  U5td  in  new  iarm  construction, 
which  requires  W.  P  B.  approval  under  Con- 
servation Order  L— 41.  The  wire  and  other 
m.aterlDl3  required  mu.st  be  shown  on  the 
application  for  npproval  to  begin  construc- 
tion. If  the  construction  is  approved,  and 
the  use  cf  the  v.lre  permitted,  the  W,  P.  B. 
issues  tl.e  npces.i:>ry  allotment  number  to 
the  applicant  with  his  notification  of  ap- 
proval. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  U3e  of  the  lim- 
ited wire  available,  the  amount  released  to 
any  one  fatm  mu:^t  be  limited  to  the  min- 
imum that  will  tnke  care  of  the  most  es- 
sential ntvds  for  the  duiation.  The  present 
pro2:"am  authorii--  s  up  to  75  pounds  of  copper 
per  ;arm  for  luw  users,  and  up  to  50  pounds 
per  farm  lor  old  users.  County  war  bcarTls 
are  not  p»'rmltted  to  is.'^ue  allotment  cer- 
t.f.cates  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Wiring  of  farm  buiidings. 

2.  Sm.ill  purchases  which  can  be  secured 
under  I  H  lb 

3.  Farmstead  wiring  to  be  used  in  new 
const.'-ucticn  rtquiMug  W.  P  B.  approval  un- 
der Conservation  Order  L-41. 

4  Farmstead  wiring  on  farms  which  can- 
not secure   a  p(  wer  line  connection. 

5.  Fa^msten.d  wiring  on  farms  now  served 
with  electricity  but  which  would  not  qualify 
for  a  new  power  line  connection  under 
present  standards. 

6.  Other  uses  which  would  not  contribute 
to  the  food  program  by  reducing  hi'c^r  re- 
quirements or  increasing  food  production. 

Household  wirin'j:  State  and  county  war 
boards  are  not  permitted  to  Issue  allotment 
certificates  for  wire  to  be  used  in  dwellings. 
You  may  be  assured  that  the  benefits  and 
need  for  electricity  In  farm  homes  is  fully 
appreciated,  but  since  materials  are,  by 
necessity.  limited,  preference  must  be  given 
to  u=cs  that  contribute  more  directly  to  food 
prLduciion  or  to  reducing  farm-labor  re- 
qui.ements. 

The  War  Production  Board,  through  Con- 
trolled Materials  Plan  Regulation  No.  9.  has 
made  substantial  quantities  of  wire  available 
for  hcusfhold  wiring  and  other  civilian  needs. 
Through  this  reiiulaticn.  dealers  are  permit- 
ted to  pl"ce  ccntrclled  material  orders  for 
$100  worth  of  copper  wire,  or  one-eighth  of 
their  1941  copper  wire  sales  per  calendar 
quarter— whichever  Is  the  larger.  There  are 
no  restrictions  on  the  u-e  of  this  wire,  and 
It  is  anticipated  that  most  farmers  who  need 
it  rcr  hi  U'^ehcld  wiring  purposes  can  s-^cure 
it  from  local  dealers'  queti.s  Seme  3.000  000 
pounds  of  copper  per  calendar  quarter  have 
been  earmarked  for  this  program. 

War  Food  Administration's  quota:  During 
the  third  quarter  cf  1943,  th3  War  Food 
Adniinistrat.  -n  authori?ed  distribution  of 
ab.  .tit  1.933,000  pounds  of  copper  wire 
through  th?  war  boards.  However,  not 
en;  Lit;:!  application?  from  eligible  farmers 
v;:re  submitted  to  use  the  entire  amount. 
This  Is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  v,:re  w::s  released  late,  with  the 
consequence  thnt  there  w.^.s  not  full  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  entire  amount.  Roughly, 
about  three-fcurths  the  total  amcunt  wa.s 
distributed.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  third  quarter  distribution  was  sufficient 
to  take  care  cf  the  most  essential  current 
farm  needs,  and  outstanding  P-144  certifi- 
cates which  could  not  be  nlled  on  preference 
rating  certificates  after  July  1  of  this  year. 

Since  a  new  rational  distribution  system 
for  copper  wire  was  Introduced  during  the 
thiid   quarter,   it   was   difflciilt   to   establish 
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accurately  the  quotas  for  all  States  and  coun-    | 
ties,  and  it  has  required  considerable   time    I 
to  get  the  procedure  under  way  at  the  county    j 
level.    There  also  was  some  confusion  in  many    i 
areas  due  to  misunderstanding  cf  the  regula-    i 
tions  and  the  transition  from  the  preference 
rating  system  under  the  production  require- 
ments plan  to  the  contiollcd  materials  plan    | 
with  allotment  symbols.    As  farmers,  ar  well 
as  those  who  liandlc  it.  become  more  familiar 
with   the   new  distribution   sy3tem,   there   is 
no  reason  to  believe   the  State   and   county 
quotas  will  not  be  utilizrcl  more  emclently 

Allotments    of   1.000 .COO   pounds  of  cupper    : 
wire   have   already    been    distributed   to   the 
States   and   counties   for   release   to   farmers 
during    the    current    quarter,    v.hich  ^began    i 
October  1.     An  adrlltlonal  200.0^0  pcund.s  of   | 
copper  wire  may  be   available,  but  the  total 
fourth -quarter  allocation  is  con'^iderably  less 
than  that  received  for  the  third. 

O  her  elerinc  wiring  material-:  Und-r  War 
Production  Board  priority  rcrulation  No.  19, 
a  larmor  may  obtrin  small  amount?  of  copper 
wire  and  certain  types  of  cqupment  by  cei - 
t.fy.nc:  that  he  is  a  farmer  i::id  needs  the 
equipment  for  operation  of  his  farm.  Dealers 
who  have  these  supplies  in  stock  must  fill 
a  f..rmer's  order  on  such  ccrtificatlcns,  and  if 
le  d->c3  not  have  the  equipment,  he  can  take 
til?  farmer's  order  and  place  it  v.ith  his  sup- 
plier to  obtain  the  equipment  Under  priori- 
tie.*  rf'E'ulation  No.  19.  a  farmer  can  obtain  up 
to  75  feet  of  BX,  ncumetallic.  cr  weather- 
proof copper  wire,  and  wirlna  materials  and 
fixtures,  such  as  switches,  wall  plugs,  sockets, 
porcelain  knobs,  or  tubes. 

Power-line  connections :  You  are  all  more 
or  le.ss  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  War 
Production  Board  order  which  prc-v.des  stand- 
ards under  which  a  farmer  may  obtain  a 
power-line  hook-up  for  essential  food-pro- 
duction purposes. 

If  a  farm  applicant  qualifies  under  the 
provisions  of  Order  U-l-c,  the  electric  co- 
operative or  company  is  automatically  au- 
thorized to  install  a  power-line  connection  or 
extension,  provided  the  county  war  board 
certlfles  that  the  applicant  has  the  livestock 
on  hand  which,  together  with  his  estimated 
production,  meets  the  standaids  set  up  in  the 
order. 

Where  a  new  farm  power-line  connection 
cannot  be  made  under  provisions  of  order 
U-l-c,  the  cooperative  or  company  should 
submit  an  application  to  the  Office  of  War 
Utilities,  WPB,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  Form 
WPB-2774,  provided  the  essentiality  of  the 
connection  to  the  food-production  program 
can  be  shown.  County  war  boards  may  at- 
tach a  certification  showing  the  livestock 
units  or  any  other  supporting  Information 
they  may  deem  advisable.  Each  application 
Is  reviewed  individually  by  the  Office  of  War 
Utilities.  This  office  may  approve  extensions. 
even  though  they  exceed  the  5.000-foot 
limitation  under  order  U-l-c.  provided  the 
required  number  of  animal  units  are  on  hand 
(1  animal  unit  to  each  100  feet  of  extension). 
Where  an  application  involves  a  number  of 
extensions,  each  farm  should  have  the  re- 
quired animal  units  to  support  its  respective 
connection. 

In  case  a  new  power-line  connection  is  nec- 
essary for  construction  which  required  WPB 
approval  under  Conservation  Order  L-41.  the 
construction  applications  should  be  accom- 
panied by:  (1)  two  copies  of  a  letter  from  the 
cooperative  or  company  certifying  that  they 
can  make  the  connections  under  the  previ- 
sions of  order  U-l-c,  or  (2)  two  copies  of 
the  cooperative  or  company  application 
(Form  WPB-2774)  whichever  is  applicable. 
Where  this  procedure  is  not  followed,  final 
processing  of  the  construction  appllcatioa 
by  the  WPB  is  necessarily  delayed  until  addi- 
tional Information  is  secured  on  the  line  con- 
nection. 

These,  then,  are  the  outlines  of  the  proce- 
dures established  fcr  handling  essential  farm 


needs  for  electric  service  that  can  be  pro- 
vided in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional program  for  distributing  critical  ma- 
terials. 

As  to  the  current  outlook,  I  think  it  is  rea- 
sonable enough  to  say  that  the  copper  supply 
has  eased  sligiitly,  although  our  requirements 
still  exceed  the  supply.  On  aluminum,  indi- 
cations are  that  there  is  a  little  better  bal- 
ance between  supply  and  demand  than  exists 
on  copper. 

On  the  basis  of  tlicse  somewhat  improved 
situations.  I  believe  we  can  reasonably  hope 
for  a  continuation  of  allocations  of  these 
two  materials  en  the  present,  or  perhaps  a 
little  better,  scale. 


National  Commander  Atherton  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Vigilant  in  Behalf  of  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  No.  2 


REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  10,  1943 

Mr.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  fellow  townsman  of  mine  is  the 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion.  His  name  is  Warren  H.  Ather- 
ton. The  Legion  feels  that  it  is  its  duty 
to  protect  the  interests  of  World  War 
No.  2  veterans.  In  the  ranks  of  this  war 
are  millions  of  sons  of  veterans  of  the 
First  World  War. 

For  some  weeks  past  the  Legion  has 
been  conducting  a  survey  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  showed  that  in  many  cases 
there  was  a  big  delay  between  the  dates 
of  a  veteran's  discharge  and  the  adjudi- 
cation of  his  claim. 

The  national  commander,  Mr.  Ather- 
ton. called  the  attention  of  this  fact  to 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
on  December  1  and  supplied  copies  of 
the  survey  to  appropriate  Members  of 
Congress.  The  results  of  this  survey 
were  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  December  8  by  Mr.  Ploeser  of 
Missouri, 

The  national  commander  urged  that 
service  people  about  to  be  discharged 
from  the  service  be  fully  advised  as  to 
their  rights  and  priviliges  as  World  War 
No.  2  veterans.  He  recommended  that 
representatives  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration be  assigned  to  discharge  cen- 
ters to  supply  proper  information  to 
prospective  dischargees.  He  further 
recommended  that  service  officers  of  the 
American  Legion  and  of  the  other  veter- 
ans' organizations  be  permitted  to  go 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  and 
'  assist  in  supplying  proper  information 
to  service  people  before  discharge.  This 
;  latter,  of  course,  would  prove  a  great 
saving  in  personnel  and  money  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Nation-wide   publicity    was   given   to 
'   National  Commander  Atherton's  asser- 
tions on  the  deplorable  time  lag  which 
'   occurred  between  time  of  discharge  and 
I   of  adjudication. 


It  was  heartening  to  me  to  learn  that 
on  December  4,  1943.  the  War  Depart- 
ment issued  Circular  No.  315,  which 
grants  authority  to  United  States  Veter- 
ans' Administration  personnel  to  func- 
tion at  military  installations.  I  ask 
permission  to  insert  a  copy  of  War  De- 
partment Circular  No.  315  in  the  Record 

at  this  point: 

War  Department. 
Washingtcn.  D.  C.  December  4,  1943. 

CIRCULATl   NO.    315 

•  •  •  •  • 

VI.  Veteran.-,'  Administration:  1.  The  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  claims  of  military 
personnel  being  discharged  on  a  Certificate 
of  Disability  for  Discharge  is  of  vital  Impcr- 
tanc  e  and  is  cf  great  concern  to  the  War  De- 
partment. To  facilitate  this  processing,  au- 
thority is  granted  for  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion personnel  to  function  at  military  in- 
stallations. Sucli  personnel  will  be  assigned 
by  managers  of  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  normally  to  installations,  such  as 
general  hospitals,  from  which  men  ere  dis- 
charged in  considerable  numbers.  They  will 
perform  duties  relating  to  the  adjudication 
of  claims  for  benefits  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

2.  Commanding  officers  of  millt.Try  instal- 
lations will  cooperate  fully  with  authorized 
V'ettrans'  Admmistraticn  personnel  and  will 
provide  space  upon  request  cf  the  manager 
of  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility.  The 
commanding  officer  will  also  furnish  neces- 
sary equipment  within  his  available  means. 
3.  Where  Veterans'"  Administration  per- 
sonnel are  functioning  at  a  military  instal- 
lation in  accordance  with  this  circular,  such 
personnel  will  be  construed  as  being  the 
nearest  Veterans'  Administration  cfflce  for 
the  purposes  outlined  in  paragraph  16e  »1), 
(21,  and  (3).  AR  615-360  (C-4). 
By  order  cf  the  Secretary  of  War: 

G.  C.  Marshall, 

Cliief  of  SiajJ. 
Official : 
J.  A.  Ulio. 

Major  Ccv.eral, 

The  Adjutant  General. 

It  was  of  further  encouragement  to 
me  to  learn  that  the  first  United  States 
Veterans'  Administration  rating  board  at 
an  Army  discharge  center  started  func- 
tioning at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  December  8.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  these  rating  boards 
will  be  established  at  all  other  necessary 
points  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  American  Legion  and  its  national 
commander  are  to  be  heartily  commend- 
ed for  their  excellent  work  in  remedying 
this  injustice  to  veterans  of  this  war. 


The  Late  Honorable  Lawrence  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  9.  1943 

Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Lawrence  Lewis,  Representative  from 
the  First  Colorado  District,  comes  to  me 
as  a  grave  personal  loss.  Other  Mem- 
bers  have   spoken   of   his   outstanding 
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characteristics:  His  industry,  his  integ- 
rity, his  kindness— all  the  traits  that  are 
gummed  up  in  saying  that  he  was  a  true 
gentleman.  I  knew  this  from  personal 
experience.  When  I  first  came  to  this 
Hou-'e  m  1939.  I  was  assigned  an  office 
near  his;  and  we  remained  neiphbors 
through  all  the  intervening  years.  On 
my  arrival  he  at  once  offered  me.  with 
the  utmost  generosity,  all  the  assistance 
that  an  older  Member  can  render  to"  a 
ne '.v.omer;  had  I  been  from  his  own  Slate 
and  of  his  political  party,  he  could  not 
have  done  more.  As  time  went  on  I  hope 
that  I  succeeded  in  repaying  some  of  his 
kindness;  but  his  passing  leaves  me  with 
a  deep  sense  of  my  lasting  indebtedness 
to  him.  In  his  passing  I  have  lost  a  dear 
friend,  whose  memory  I  shall  always 
cherish;  and  his  district  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  public  servant  whose  devotion 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  were  outstand- 
ing. 


Rear  Admiral  Wiliiam  H.  P.  Blaady 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALIrOKMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Friday,  December  10,  1943 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  on  yesterday  the  Sen- 
ate confirmed  the  President's  nomination 
of  Rear  Admiral  George  F.  Hussey.  Jr.,  to 
be  Chief  of  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance. Admiral  Hus«ey  has  been  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  this  Bureau,  under 
Rear  Admiral  William  H.  P.  Blandy.  and, 
knowing  Admiral  Hussey.  as  I  do.  I  am 
sure  we  may  look  forward  to  a  very 
splendid  administration. 

In  the  summer  of  1940.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Navy  antiaircraft  program  was  not 
malting  satisfactory  headway.  At  that 
time  there  was  out  in  the  fleet  a  young, 
aggressive  Navy  captain  who  was  well 
known  throughout  the  service  as  an  ex- 
cellent skipper  and  an  expert  crdnance- 
man.  His  name  was  Blandy,  command- 
ing the  U.  S.  S.  Utah,  the  Navy's  experi- 
mental antiaircraft  ship;  the  same 
Blandy  who  is  now  relinquishing  the 
chiefship  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  at 
his  own  request,  to  get  back  to  sca  and 
personally  to  engage  m  combat  wiih  the 
enemy.  Tliis  is  the  same  Blandy  whc , 
back  in  1913.  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and 
who  ever  since  has  been  one  of  our 
younger  naval  leaders. 

Blandy  was  called  to  Washington  to 
take  a  special  assignment,  wliich  was 
to  bring  about  improvements  in  the 
Entiaircraft  program.  He  tackled  the 
Job  vigorously,  as  was  his  w:.nt,  and  im- 
mediately set  out  to  find  the  best  weap- 
ons to  be  had  regardless  cf  source,  and 
then  proceeded  with  their  adaptation 
to  our  needs.  So  well  did  he  perform 
his  assignment,  that  it  was  natural  chat 
the  administraiion  turned  to  him  to  head 
up  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ordnanco  in 
Fcbiudry  1941,  when  Uie  whole  prograia 


needed  a  driving  force  of  Blandy's  dem- 
onstrated capabilities.  When  he  t:ok. 
over,  almost  immediately  there  ensued 
a  marked  acceleration  in  procurenie:ii 
and  production.  As  a  consequence,  tiie 
fleet  today  is  not  lacking  in  crdn.^.n'je. 
either  in  quality  or  quantity,  nor  will  it 
be.  under  the  procedures  Blandy  either 
Inau^rurated  or  developed. 

The  admiral  has  accomplished  his 
special  mission  in  the  Department  and 
is  now  aoout  to  return  to  sea.  not  as  a 
captain,  but  as  a  rear  admiral.  For 
what  he  has  done,  the  Navy  and  the 
country  owe  him  much.  Ho  took  unrne- 
diate  adv?.ntage  of  any  improvements 
discovered  in  capturci  enemy  material. 
and  he  collaborated  with  and  encouraged 
and  a»ded  such  research  activities  as 
m-i-rht  lead  to  improving  the  striki-.s 
power  of  our  forces  or  providing  them 
with  exclusive,  ruperior  weapons. 

I  was  disappointed.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ith 
Hanson  Baldwin's  recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Tunes  criticizing  the  Navy's 
Burpau  of  Ordnance.  It  was  not  up  to 
the  Baldwin  standard.  It  scimc^ed  more 
like  a  fishing  expedition  by  one  seeking 
to  elicit  secret  information. 

I  have  been  in  rather  close  touch  with 
the  production  of  all  kinds  of  naval  ord- 
nance materiel  since  Admiral  Blandy 
took  over  direction  in  early  1941.  and  1 
have  sound  basis  for  the  asscMion  tiiat 
naught  but  high  praise  should  be  forth- 
coming from  any  quarter.  I  am  ccnfl- 
dent  that  I  will  be  supported  in  that  as- 
sertion by  the  distinguished  Senator  f  rem 
Nevada,  the  Honorable  James  G.  Scrlg- 
HAM,  who  preceded  me  in  my  present 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Naval  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Commiitee  on 
Appropriations.  Senator  Ecrucham  is  a 
noted  engineer  and  an  ordnance  m.an 
himself,  having  served  as  an  assistant 
to  the  Chief  of  Army  Ordnance  during 
World  War  No.  1. 

As  I  have  already  indicatfd.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Admiral  Blandy  is  going  back 
to  sea.  When  he  gets  back,  which  WiU 
not  be  far  hence,  he  personally  will  di- 
rect the  use  by  some  of  our  forces  of 
the  products  under  his  stev.ardship  here 
in  Washington.  I  venture  to  predict  that 
he  will  em.ploy  them  well  and  find  them 
more  than  a  match  for  the  forces  ho  may 
be  called  upon  to  combat.  H?  has  all  cf 
the  qualities  we  would  expect  to  find  in 
top  naval  leadership,  and.  with  firppov.er 
at  hand  of  his  own  production,  plus  h:s 
extended  fleet  training.  I  have  no'.hinp: 
but  faith  In  the  accomplishments  he  will 
achieve. 


The  Moscow  Agreement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHAPJER 

or  PrNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  10.  1943 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recced.  I  include  the  following  news- 
paper article  from  the  Washington  E.e- 


nm^  Sar   and    sn   editorial   from   the 
Wdih^ngton  Posi: 

[From  the  Washington  Star] 

WTI-LKIE    ASSAIIS    POMCY    FXPRESSED    BT    LANDON 

New  Yof-k,  December  6— Wendell  L.  Will- 
kle.  19^0  RepubUcan  Prcildontial  ncmince. 
said  tociay  th.it  If  rec?nt  speeches  of  Alf  M. 
Landcn.  H:pu':Ilcan  proiclential  no-niiiee  In 
1936.  renresent  the  thinking  of  the  Republi- 
can Paity.  s'lne  one  ether  than  Mr.  Willkie 
should  lead  the  p^r  y  m  1941. 

Ccn-.n-.-nting  en  publisheo  reports  that 
Mr.  Landcn  predlcied  Gov.  Thomas  E  Dewey, 
of  New  York,  wuulci  be  the  Republican  Presi- 
clenti.'>.l  nominee  next  year,  Mr.  Willkie  said: 

"Predictions  ai'e  hciz.irdous.  This  much, 
however,  is  ctrtamly  true--thiit  if  Governor 
Landons  recent  speeches,  particularly  the  one 


last,    Saturcl.: 


en    tlie    M.:scow    agreements, 


represent  the  thii.kins  of  the  Rt publico n 
Party,  then  certainly  someone  ether  than  my- 
seli  should  lead  the  pait;  in  19 ±4. 

"For  the  stale  meats,  inferences,  and  impli- 
cations oi  the  Governor's  speech  would  take 
the  party  in  a  d.flferent  direction  from  that 
in  whiL-h.  in  mv  JuCgment,  it  mutt  go  if  it  is 
to  deserve  to  assume"  the  leadersliip  of  this 
couiury.  ' 


[From  the  Wa.shii^j^ton  Post] 

A  NEGAXnE  ETAND 

Alfred  M.  Lardon,  who  speaks  for  an  Im- 
portant segment  of  the  Republican  Party, 
has  tr-ken  a  posliicn  with  respect  to  the 
Mos:cw  agreemcn's  which  is  dilficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  vote  of  the  S?nate  Re- 
publicans who  supported  the  Connally  reen- 
lut.on  embodying  the  essential  features  of 
the  Moscow  Declarations. 

Mr  Landcn.  the  G  O.  P  Piesidentlal  can- 
didate in  193G,  hnpes  fcr  the  b?rt,  but  he  Is 
app:?heii?ive.  He  finds  no  evidence  In  the 
ac.Ctments  or  el.^cwlicri'  that  the  Russians 
ha\e  abandcned  any  cf  their  well-known  ter- 
riiorl.Tl  aspiration.'?  or  political  ambitions. 
Kc  detects  In  the  whcle  business  an  inrun- 
ri.stcncy  with  the  Athintic  Charter,  and  he 
cautions  h!s  fellow  Republicans  against 
tak  ng  a  stand  In  sr-ppnrt  cf  the  aereements. 

The  annoimcemcnt  of  vlev.'s  such  as  these 
Is  a  matter  for  concern.  II  Mr.  Landon  Is 
not  willing  to  endorse  the  achievements  at 
Moscow,  for  what  does  he  stand?  And  what 
position  docs  he  want  his  party  to  take? 

There  are  but  few  who  would  contend  that 
the  M  ji=crv.'  agrcem':'nts  are  a  complete  and 
cn'ircly  satisfactory  answer  to  the  perplexing 
questions  that  will  confront  the  world  after 
the  var.  Dut  they  do  represent  a  measure 
cf  ace.  mpli-ihmcnt,  and  they  set  out  a  basis 
fcr  hope  that  is  net  to  be  found  elsewhere.  In 
tl.eir  own  paif  Interests,  and  In  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  the  Republicans  can  111 
EfTord  to  be  content  with  a  stand-offish  pel- 
icy  which  neither  endorses  wh.Tt  Is  being 
clone  nor  proposes  any  tangible  alternative. 
At  this  critical  Juncture  in  our  national  af- 
fair':, a  brand  of  leatier.-^hlp  thrt  is  purely 
nee.^'tive  can  hardly  b-e  expected  to  commend 
Itself  to  the  A.Ta?rlcin  people. 


The  Subsidy  Subterfuge 


e:^tet;sion  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YCaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVE3 

Fridau.  D:cci:iher  10.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
;  er,  I  find  from  a  few  letter.^  that  liave 
1  come    to    niy    desk   that   curtain   well- 
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meaning  persons  would  like  to  have  the  ] 
Government  pay  their  grocery  bills  with  i 
a  j)Ubpidy  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  ; 
tlie  United  States.  This  money,  with  ; 
which  to  pay  this  proposed  subsidy,  If  ' 
sufli  a  plan  were  to  be  adopted,  would  ! 
have  to  be  borrov.ed  by  the  Government 
from  the  people,  thus  increasing  the  na-  ! 
lional  debt  to  the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  ^ 
plu>  the  cost  of  bureaucratic  adminis- 
tration. 

A  feature  of  the  sub.sidy  plan  seldom 
mentioned  is:  Who  will  eventually  have 
to  pay  this  debt,  contracted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  grocery  bills  of  the  people  ' 
at  home  while  milUons  of  our  boys  are 
fighting  in  the  vermin-infested  jungles 
and  fox  holes  abroad?  The  fact  is  that 
thi5  debt  for  groceries,  if  allowed,  will 
be  a  financial  burden  which  our  return-  ! 
ing  soldiers  will  be  obliged  to  pay.  I 
did  not  vote  to  saddle  such  a  financial 
load  upon  the  backs  of  our  fighting  men. 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  such  an  injustice 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  insist  that  the  cure  for  the  type  of  in- 
flation which  now  threatens  the  con- 
sumers is  not  a  subsidy,  paid  for  with 
borrowed  money,  but,  instead,  a  greater 
production  of  the  necessities  of  life,  not 
Ic^s  production.  It  is  self-evident  that 
greater  production  requires  a  fair  price 
for  farm  products  in  order  to  make 
greater  production  possible.  It  is  obvi- 
ou-^  that  the  present  plight  of  those  who 
feci  the  pinch  of  advancing  food  prices 
has  been  created  as  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  a  long-continued  loose  fiscal 
policy  which  has  been  in  operation  under 
the  New  Deal  for  the  past  10  years. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  country  has 
be:n  on  a  New  Deal  inflationary  drunk 
for  10  year.s  and  now  it  is  thought  that 
by  indulging  in  the  same  intoxicant  in 
larpei-  do.ses  the  inflationary  headache 
can  iDC  cured.  I  have  fought,  in  season 
a^d  out  of  season,  to  prevent  the  very 
predicament  in  which  the  New  Deal  has 
placed  all  tho.^e  who  stand  to  lose  every- 
thing they  liave  saved  for  their  old  ape. 
The  deva.stating  effect  of  inflation,  if  it 
were  to  get  out  of  control,  would  be  as 
di.sa.5trous  to  me  as  it  could  pos.'-ibly  be 
to  every  person  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  and  it  was  with  this  thought 
in  mind  that  I  voted  against  the  pro- 
posed inflationary  sub.sidy. 

Subsidies  are  inflationary  becau.se 
they  increa.se  available  purcha.=ing 
power,  of  which  there  is  an  exces.s.  They 
increase  Federal  expenses,  the  borrow- 
ings from  the  banks,  and  increase  bank 
depo.-its. 

The  subsidy  subterfuge  is  a  device  of 
the  New  Dial,  designed  to  cover  up  the 
Inefficiency  of  its  three-term  program. 
Suppose  we  "look  at  the  record."  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  never 
sponsored  nor  put  into  operation  an 
effective  "hold  the  line"  program  to  pre- 
vent inflation.  His  program  since  1933 
has  been  to  encourage  inflation.  The 
fire  of  inflation  feeds  on  waste,  extrava- 
gance, boondoggUng  and  deficit  financ- 
ing, and  these  contributing  factors  to  in- 
flation have  been  supplied  in  abundance 
by  the  New  Deal.  Moreover.  I  know  that 
instead  of  estabUshing  a  "held  the  hne" 
resistance  to  inflation,  the  Roosevelt  ad- 


ministration is  now  conducting  the  same 
wild,  reckless,  loose  fiscal  policy  as  here- 
tofore, except  as  brakes,  now  and  then, 
are  applied  by  Congress  to  the  wasteful 
spending  program. 

The  most  effective  and  only  sure  anti- 
inflationary  policy  to  adopt  to  protect 
the  consumers  is  to  stop  the  New  Deal 
boondoggling  and  waste,  insist  upon  re- 
trenchment in  all  spending  that  is  not 
essential  to  the  all-out  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  remove  the  totalitarian  bureau- 
cratic strangle  hold  from  the  threats 
of  the  food  producers  of  this  Nation. 
Abundance  of  food,  not  scarcity,  is  the 
best  cure  for  inflationary  food  prices. 
Subsidies  drawn  from  the  Treasury  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the 
past  and  present  program  of  waste  and 
extravagance  of  the  administration,  if 
adopted,  will  of  necessity  accentuate  in- 
flation, not  check  or  defeat  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration took  out  of  production  more 
than  36,767.000  acres  of  farm  lands  and 
destroyed  6.400,000  hogs.  1,300,000  head 
of  cattle,  and  2.190,000  sheep,  it  laid  the 
foundation    for    inflationary    prices    of 
these  essential  food  products.    Realizing 
its  mistake,  but  not  admitting  it,  the 
Roosevelt  planners  hurriedly  arranged  to 
import,     and     did     import,     86.000,000 
bushels   of   corn;    47,000.000   pounds   of 
hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon;   and  90.- 
000  000  pounds  of  canned  meat.    This 
hedge  against  the  inflation  of  food  prices 
was  only  a  temporary  expedient,  so  that 
now  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  food 
and  as  a  consequence  an  advance  in  food 
prices.   This  shortage  of  food  production, 
caused  by  eliminating  farm  land  from 
use.  and  the  destruction  of  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep — necessary  for  breeding  pur- 
poses— is  inflationary. 

I  might  add  also  that  the  New  Deal 
crop-reduction  plans  threw  3,500,000 
men  out  of  work  and  into  bread  lines. 
This  added  to  one  of  the  many  causes 
leading  to  inflation.  The  Roosevelt  phi- 
losophy that  by  destroying  food,  taking 
land  out  of  production,  stripping  the 
farms  of  labor,  shipping  farm  machinery 
abroad,  and  regimenting  the  few  men 
arid  women  left  to  work  the  farm.s.  would 
usher  in  a  period  of  plenty  has  been  ex- 
ploded, and  stands  revealed  as  pure 
sophistry. 

I  repeat  that  any  attempt  to  further 
add  to  the  national  debt  by  food  sub- 
sidies to  pay  any  appreciable  part  of  the 
grocery  bills  of  130.000.000  people  will  be 
just  another  step  in  promoting  uncon- 
trolled inflation — and  it  will  be  a.sking 
the  boys  who  arc  fighting  the  war  to  also 
pay  tlie  check. 

The  shipment  of  essential  war  mate- 
rial to  u.se  against  us,  such  as  .scrap  iron. 
j   copper,  tin,  oil,  gasoline,  planes,  and  en- 
!   gine  parts  created  a  shortage  of  these 
I   materials    in    the   United    States,   such 
shortage  adding  to  the  cost  of  prosecut- 
ing the  war,  h.ence  inflationary  in  its 
effect. 
It  was  also  inflationary  for  the  Roose- 
I   velt  administration  to  finance  the  Japa- 
j   nese  by  bidding  up  the  price  of  silver  to 
,   enable  Japan  to  sell   her  Manchurian 
I   silver  stocks  to  the  United  States,  and 
I   also  to  sell  to  the  United  States  the  silver 
taken  by  Japan  from  China.     When  the 


United  States  Treasury  bid  up  the  price 
of  silver.  Chinese  speculators  acquired 
and  exported  silver  out  of  China,  causing 
a  run  on  Chinese  banks,  thus  assisting 
Japan  with  her  war  preparation  by 
v.-eakening  China.  This,  too.  has  paved 
the  way  for  further  inflation  in  the 
United  States. 

Inflation  in  the  United  States  was 
greatly  furthered  when  the  United  States 
Treasury  purchased  gold  from  Japan  at 
$35  an  ounce,  which  cost  Japan 'only  $8 
an  ounce  to  produce.  It  was  highly  in- 
flationary for  the  New  Deal  to  equip  the 
Axis  enemies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impossible  to  "hold 
the  line"  against  inflation  by  limiting 
the  holding  to  just  part  of  the  line;  to  be 
effective  the  whole  hne  must  be  held. 


An  Eminent  Catholic  DiTine  PhilosopUscs 
On  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday,  December  10.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  minds  in  the  clergy  of  America  is 
that  possessed  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Bernard  J.  Shell.  Bishop  of  Chicago. 
Recently,  he  visited  the  National  Capital, 
where  he  delivered  a  learned  and 
thoughtful  address  before  the  Charles 
CaroU  Forum.  He  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  social  implications  of  today.  I 
recommend  its  reading  to  all  thinking 
Americans. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  asked  me  to 
insert  it  in  the  Congressional  Recobd. 

Note  the  literary  quahty  of  the  phrases 
employed.  Note  the  philosophical  and 
spiritual  aspects  of  the  address.  It  is 
exalting  and  uplifting  and  worthy  of  re- 
spectful attention  of  all  Americans,  The 
Bishop's  penetrating  analyses  of  the  war, 
its  possibilities  and  its  dangers,  its  do- 
mestic and  international  aspects,  make 
this  address  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
contributions  yet  made  by  any  thinker 
in  America. 

Here  it  is: 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said:  "Fellow  cit- 
izens, we  cannot  escape  histor}- — the  fiery 
trial  through  which  we  pa&s  will  light  ua 
down  in  honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest 
generation — we  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly 
lose  the  last  b€«t  hope  cf  earth." 

These  words  are  genuinely  historical,  be- 
cause with  sure  intuition  they  focus  th« 
present  in  the  light  of  both  past  and  future, 
because  with  practiced  ear  they  interpret  the 
temporary  us  counterpoint  to  the  p>erinanent. 
For  Lincoln  but  echoed  the  thoughts  of  the 
founding  fathers — of  men  like  WaBhingtfffl 
and  JcCrerson.  who.  with  unerring  vision,  saw 
the  role  which  history  had  assigned  to  Amer- 
ica. It  was  to  be  a  unique  role.  Unlike 
many  of  its  historical  predecessors,  unlike 
many  of  its  powerful  contemporaries,  Amer- 
ica, if  true  to  its  destiny,  was  not  to  travel 
the  road  of  world  empire.  That  waa  and 
remains  a  seductive  road,  strewn  with  rulnt, 
megnlficent  perhaps,  but  inevitable.  That 
was  and  remains  the  road  upon  which  the 
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latest  traveler.  In  whatever  mcm3nta  of  In- 
troBpectton  windom  grants  him.  may  en- 
vtsion  th«  farthest  ruin  as  the  landmark  wf 
hu  own  endeavors.  For  those  who  doubt,  we 
hav?  Herr  Hitler,  t  rapped  In  myrtle  IntuUlcn. 
evckinK  ancient  E.'iXon  shades  In  a  futile 
Bttemr''  to  oppcs?  the  Inevitable. 

till.  America  was  to  seek  lU  gocl,  to  find 
I's  dfjitlned  gTeatn:»e  not  by  conquest,  but 
by  example,  not  In  force,  but  tn  persuasion. 
Per  America  was  t^j  draw  Its  dldoct'c  streng'h 
frcm  an  Idea  passionately  believed  In  by  I'-s 
founder*.  Baalcally,  that  idea  was  a  religious 
one.  It  proclaimed  that  men  were  created 
free  and  equal,  that  they  were  end  jwtd  wl'.h 
reas-jn.  that  they  were  riMjrally  responsible. 
Frf-edom.  therefore,  was  both  an  inalienable 
right  and  an  essential  characteristic  of  man. 
That  Idea  expreaeed  a  faith  and  nurtured  a 
hope.  A  faith,  btcause  it  crystallized  deep- 
est convictions;  a  hope,  because  It  dared  en- 
compass within  Its  courageous  vision  the  day 
vhen  all  men  wo'.ild  walk  the  earth  In  free- 
dom and  equality.  The  Idea  was  Jucl„'ed  rev- 
olulionary.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  con- 
servative in  the  most  basic  meaning  cf  that 
term,  because  it  sciight  to  conserve,  to  gxiar- 
rnree  those  human  values,  those  human 
rights,  without  which  man  logrs  his  dlsiuic- 
tive  dignity  and  his  very  meaning. 

The  words  of  Lincoln  were  spoken  at  a 
critical  moment  In  the  life  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  significant,  yet  historically  charncter- 
l.stic.  that  at  such  a  tbne  Lincoln  should  hav? 
m.»de  appeal  to  the  people's  sense  of  ineluc- 
table moral  responsibility.  "We  cannot  es- 
cape history."  In  other  words,  nations,  like 
Individuals,  shall  be  Judged  acccrding  to  the 
moral  consequences  of  their  actions.  And 
from  that  Judgment  there  Is  no  escape.  Good 
Is  good;  evil  remains  evil.  Neither  does  ex- 
pediency nor  political  casuistry  change  that 
obiectlve  fact.  As  Jefferson  said  of  Napoleon: 
"Had  he  reflected  that  such  Is  the  moral  con- 
struction of  the  world,  that  no  national 
crime  passes  unpunished  in  the  long  run.  he 
aiauuld  not  now  be  In  the  cage  of  St.  Helena." 
Once  again,  this  Nation  has  entered  a 
critical  phase  of  Its  history.  Our  territorial 
Integrity  has  been  basely  attacked.  That 
la  sufflclent  warrant  for  war,  but  It  by  no 
means  offers  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
struggle  now  raging.  Beneath  the  din  of 
bailie  and  the  clash  of  arms,  there  Is  the 
concurrent  conflict  in  the  spiritual  realm. 
In  that  intangible  sphere  of  Ideals  and  be- 
liefs. It  Is  there  that  we  must  seek  the 
real  algnlflcance  of  thU  war.  It  Is  revealed 
In  the  unprecedented  challenge  made  to  our 
ideals,  to  those  philosophical  concepts 
which  are  the  very  well-springs  of  our  na- 
tional life.  Democracy  must  not  only  prove 
its  military  strength;  It  must  Justify  its 
mora]  prestige  In  the  realm  of  the  spirit 
which  is  not  circumscribed  by  any  line  cf 
battle,  by  any  geographic  limit.  In  Its  mar- 
tial aspect,  this  war  Is  glctal;  In  its  philo- 
sophic connotations.  It  Is  universal,  because  it 
involves  these  common  trutlu  which  touch 
human  existence  at   Its  very  roots. 

There  Is  abrced  a  rather  complacent  tend- 
ency toward  oversimplification.  This  is  a 
frequent  result  of  wishful  thinking,  and  it 
r:iay  cloud  our  vision  of  basic  issues.  This 
tendency  finds  articulation  in  two  wlde- 
fpread  opinions,  both  of  which  I  firmly  be- 
lieve are  unwarranted  and  dangerously  er- 
roneous. 

The  first  of  these  judges  fascism  to  be  an 
overnight  phenomenon,  a  historical  "sport," 
or  a  malignant  cell  that  has  developed  and 
grown  independently  of  the  main  body  of 
western  European  thought  and  progress. 
The  second  opinion  more  commonly  held, 
and  much  more  mischievous,  maintains  that 
a  military  victory  for  democracy,  complete 
and  imcondltlonal.  will  effectively  silence 
the  underlying  conflict  of  ideas.  Both  tlxese 
views  are  superficial,  short-sighted,  and 
grossly  unrealistic.  If  they  are  to  be  adopted 
as  premises  for  planning  the  world  of  tbe 


future,  then  some  cf  us  will  have  to  bear    ' 
with  good  grace  the  label  cf  pessimist. 

It  U  important  here  to  distinguish  sharply 
reason  and  emotion.  Our  deep  hatred  of 
fascism  and  all  lu  works  and  pumps  must  | 
not  be  allowed  to  blind  us  to  the  lact  that  ] 
It  U  a  Uigical  product,  or.  If  you  pre.'i.-.'.  a  by- 
product, of  the  evolUvion  of  m  d' rn  wc/tiern 
European  thoutiht.  that  cnrr.7*ivc  cr'npcur.d  , 
of  era'*  mplerlalism  end  merhar.l.«t:c  d' nt- 
mlniim  To  say  that  man  i»  the  creature 
of  the  .sUte.  that  he  ha»  no  deotlny  outside 
the  sUte — this  U  simply  to  express  in  totali- 
tarian terms  the  current  philoscpl  ical  con- 
cept which,  with  the  cold  detachimnt  bor- 
rowed Iro^n  naluiiU  science,  beus  ni.m  as  a 
meaningless  comp.ex  of  atoms,  a  bliudiy  de- 
termined animal,  struggling  for  sh^er  phys- 
ical survival  within  the  framewc:!:  ui  an 
equally  meanlnqlfss  universe. 

Tlie  second  opinion  cnviflc  ii«.  t.jtal  miiKary 
victory  as  the  end  of  the  idc: logical  conflict. 
These  who  reason  thus  r.re  aSlicted.  I  le.ir, 
wuh  acute  historical  myopia.  Th-:y  Inil  to 
dibiuiguish  the  cultural  forces  thi.l  are  the 
true  dynamics  of  history.  More  immediately, 
they  ignore  two  recent  and  ccrapellin^  facteis 
that  set  off  sharply  the  modern  phase  of  his- 
tory. One  Is  the  awakening  rather,  the  un- 
denlatle  restless  stirring  of  the  masses  of 
people  everywhere  In  the  world.  The  other 
factor  is  tiie  stronfr,  I  might  even  say.  lusty, 
challenge  of  collectivism.  Both  merit  de- 
tailed consideration,  because  fr:luie  to  gr^sp 
their  Import  guo.rantecs  complete  misui.dcr- 
standing  of  the  world  of  tcday.  Concu.i- 
tantly,  this  failure  precludes  any  possHriUty 
of  laying  a  solid  foundation  fcr  the  house 
of  peace  of  the  future. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  history  that  the 
genesis  of  popular  movements  Is  to  oe  sought 
In  tha  expressed  desire  of  people  for  a  return 
to  fundamental  human  values.  The  banners 
of  revolution  usually  have  emblPzoiud  en 
them  such  essentially  spiritual  slreai-.s  as 
freedom,  brotherhood,  equality,  peace — 
those  basic  Fplritual  realities  that  touch  the 
very  core  of  life.  Thus  it  is  that  the  thGiichis 
and  ideals  of  the  people  .«o  often  are  a  more 
realistic  and  more  reliable  guide  to  truth 
than  the  laboriously  acacemic  opiniar.s  of 
experts  and  phrase  maker.'. 

The  awa.kenlng  and  awareness  of  peoples 
everywhere  today  are  no  exception  Xi  this 
Incontrovertible  fact.  The  unprecedented 
phenomenon  which  we  are  witnessing  enjoys 
many  Interpretations — none,  I  think,  closer 
to  the  truth  than  that  wiiich  measures  the 
movement  In  terms  of  a  popular  demaiid, 
often  scarcely  articulate,  for  a  return  to  tra- 
dition. By  this  I  mean  a  return  to  a  hum:>.n 
and  humane  evaluation  cf  man.  his  in'^'i- 
vldual  worth  and  dignity,  his  place  In  the 
universe,  and  his  spiritual  destiny.  Fcr  peo- 
ple are  becoming  conscious  that  much  of 
modern  thought,  in  Itseli  repre&entiu«  a  fir.al 
break  with  tradition,  has  succeeded  la  elim- 
inating the  essential  meaning  cf  m.in.  This 
is  the  Inevitable  effect  of  a  false  humanism: 
It  begins  by  apotheosizing  man.  and  ends  by 
destroying  him.  Not  that  modern  th.^u^ht 
has  neglected  man.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
consciously  studied,  analyzed,  and  dissected 
him.  Inspired  by  an  unpi^ralleled  passicn 
for  objectivity  scientists,  schilars,  th.iikers 
cf  varied  hues  have  applied  to  man  the  tech- 
nique of  the  laboratory  and  clinic.  He  h.is 
been  subjected  to  almost  unlimited  experi- 
mentation. The  result  in  many  Instances 
has  been  the  destruction  of  mans  Inner  in- 
tegrity, of  that  Intangible  humaneness,  which 
is  not  amenable  to  scalpel  or  retort.  The 
anatomist  who  boasted  that  he  had  found  no 
evidence  of  man's  soul  presents  strong  evi- 
dence both  for  the  splrltunlity  of  the  soul  and 
for  that  pompous  foolishness  possible  only 
to  the  pseudo-educated. 

It  la  as  if  each  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge, working  within  its  own  consciously  im- 
posed bounds,  has  produced  an  equally  lim- 
ited view  oX  man.    It  Is  as  if  these  various 


Ech  lars  hive  cr^llabor.itcd  in  writing  a 
v  lume  entitled,  "Man";  the  assigned  chap- 
ters are  pre«-nr.  and  the  result  may  be  called 
a  volume  Tie  difil.-uUy  Is  that  there  Is  no 
plot  no  thrtad  of  init^TAUun  which  gives 
mcnniiig  to  the  story,  '^hus.  certain  Influ- 
entir.1  pr..tr.;;'.iii.st.')  of  the  fcctentlflc  school 
prt.-r.t  man  a.-)  essentially  an  animal,  or  as 
a  trT'ivp  '.f  r'a«n»' nn,  or  a^  a  bundle  of  re- 
f1r>p»  He  Is  blindly  dtttrmlned  by  blind 
forces  which  he  neither  understands  nor 
tfril.ola  This  curieiit  verclon  of  man  Is 
builHiMitly  b'ld  111  coiicept:  It  Is  worse  in 
practical  conclusions  and  applications  to  bu- 
ma:i  hfe.  If  man  is  merely  an  animal,  prc- 
dntcrnilned  to  s'rrgele  for  sheer  survival, 
then  th»"  stru'.'gie  can  only  become  sharper, 
mere  ccr.^taiit.  and  more  widespread  as  man 
utilises  h.s  mgcia'.ty  for  creating  the  imple- 
ments cf  destruction. 

Peace,  then,  becomes  an  Illusion,  and  plana 
for  a  better  world  have  no  foundation  In  the 
nature  of  man  himself.  If  man  Is  hopelessly 
cat'ght  hi  the  meaningless  labyrinth  of  life, 
then  cynicism  miy  well  be  the  only  Intelli- 
gent attitude  to  adopt.  If  freedom  of  wiU  is 
an  archaic  suptrstiticn,  concomitantly 
there  is  implied  the  denial  of  all  human  ca- 
pacity for  g.;ud,  fcr  improvement.  Futility 
beco.nes  the  guide  to  the  future  and  the 
literature  of  despair  is  amply  justified  as 
the  modern  textbook  of  human  existence. 

Tlie  corr<isne  intellectual  environment  in 
which  we  have  lived  for  so  many  years  has 
had    un'oelievably    wide    Influences.     Educa- 
tion, the  pr.me  purpose  of  which  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  uece.'sary  integration,  has  In  great 
part  simply  formalized  the  dehumanizing  of 
the   hunrAaaltlcs.     Its  outstanding  contribu- 
tion has  been  to  foster  the  cult  of  the  open 
mind.    whn~e    primary    dogma    tenaciously, 
alRif'St  fanatically,  rsserls  that  there  Is  no 
dt  gma.     All  ab.solute  truths  are  condescend- 
ingly labeled  metaphysics,  and  as  such  are 
r«. legated  to  the  interesting  but  archaic  realm 
of  alchcmv  and  witchcraft.     The   inevitable 
result  of  this  soothing  subjectivism  has  been 
that  intellectual  and  moral  relativism  which 
ultimately   destroys   all   cblective    standards 
of  tru  h  and  conduet.     A  doctorate  of  phil- 
osophy   is    hardly    requued    to    see    that    If 
there   is  no  unchanging  measure,  no  static 
norm,  then  it  is  tutile  to  argve  about  truth 
and  falsity;  it  is  Idle  to  dispute  about  right 
and  wrong.     One  is  apt  to  lose  patience  wkh 
the  academicians  who  fail  or  refuse  to  realize 
that  their  speculations  blindly  cai-rled  on  tn 
the   aseptic   atmortphere    of   pure   reason    do 
enta.l    practical    considerations.      Thus    the 
Fascist   propagandists,   with   their   perverted 
gift  fcr  opportunism,  make  the  literal,  you 
ml^ht  say  the  brutal,  applications  of  these 
m.ouern      philosophical      principles.       With 
amazin,':  mental  complacency  they  were  able 
to  speak  of  pence  when  they  really  meant 
war.     They  could  propvwe  a  new  order  which 
in  essence  was  the  old  order  of  oppression. 
In   their   dialectics,   protective   security   be- 
Ccime    the    ne-.v    label    for    ancient    tyranny; 
aryanism  the  symbol  of  racial  and  relig.ous 
persecution.     We   of    the   democracies   strcd 
cghast.    our    sensibilities    shocked    at    this 
appallinar   subversion    of   fundamental   c.in- 
cepts.     Instead,   we    might    well    have    reex- 
amined  the   principles   which   provided   the 
dynam.cs  for  a  great  part  cf  cur  educational 
system.     David  Hume  confessed  that  he  was 
appallcil   at   the   c^mi  lete  skepticism   which 
was  tiie  relentless  result  of  his  own  philo- 
sophic.il   premises.     Many   of   our   educators 
and  our  Intelligentsia  may  well  pause  to  con- 
template  the    tn.gic.   the    disastrous    conse- 
qu-r-nces  cf  that  chaos  which  calls  Itself  In- 
tellectual liberal, sui. 

It  is  tune.  I  think,  for  us  to  recognize  and 
especially  to  inteipret  correctly  the  almost 
universal  awalienm^s  of  peoples  today.  It 
war:i5  us  In  unmlstak.ible  accents  that  the 
hour  has  long  since  struck  fur  a  return  to 
fundamental  truths  and  trnrtltlonal  values. 
Despite  tiie  Intellectual  snobbery  of  experts 
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these  still  constitute  and  energize  the  moral 
strength  of  nations.     By  them,  we  must  re- 
orientate ourselves  and  set  cur  course  for  a 
difficult  futiu-e.     I  say  a  difficult  future  pur- 
posely because  It  seems  obvloas  that  this  war, 
nlfhcugh  It  will  solve  some  Immediate  prob- 
lems, will  at  the  same  time  engender  others 
tcquirliiR  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  solution. 
We  Americana  have  a  unique,  an  almost 
eiicted  ubllgntson  to  heed  the  wibhes  of  ths 
people.     Tne  builders  of  this  Nation  sunk  Us 
fouiidaUons  deep  In  democratic  principles,  an 
Impnrtant  one  of  which  was  the  belief  that 
the  real  strength  of  the  country  lay   In   lis 
citizen.'..     Always  this  was  to  be  the  touch- 
fclone  for  America.    Thus,  the  power  of  gov- 
prtilng — not    williout    bold    opposition — waa 
finally  and  Irrevocably  placed  In  the  hands  of 
the  people  themselves.     All  the  macliinery 
o;    ^oven'.meni    was   to   be    but    a   practical 
medium  for  expressing  the  popular  will.     At 
various    times    In    our    history.    Individuals, 
proups,  even  governmental  agents,  moved  by 
the  will  to  power,  have  attempted  to  contra- 
vene or  to  Ignore  this  basic  American  prin- 
ciple.    Always  the  attempt  failed;  always,  the 
final  solution  had  to  be  sought  in  a  return 
to   the   people,   to   their   Judgment   and   ex- 
pressed desires. 

As  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said:  "Nobody 
who  cannot  speak  the  common  thought,  who 
does  not  move  by  the  common  impulse,  is  the 
man  to  speak  for  America,  or  for  any  of  her 
.•■et  purposes.  Only  he  Is  fit  to  speak  who 
know.s  the  thoughts  of  the  great  body  of  citi- 
zens " 

Today  we  hear  much  about  the  people's 
war.  the  people's  peace,  the  century  cf  the 
common  man.  These  are  gratifying  phrases. 
They  posse.'-s  the  authentic  ring  of  true 
democrccy.  and  if  they  are  to  be  evaluated 
r.s  more  than  graceful  slogans  of  discredited 
deni'^gogery.  they  merit  close  scrutiny. 
Theie  is  little  question  that  this  is  a  people's 
war.  All  wars  are.  Always  it  i.';  the  people 
who  make  the  sacrifices,  who  bear  the  sor- 
rows, who  carry  the  heavy  buidcn  of  war. 
Alv.-aj's  It  is  people  to  whom  the  casualty  list 
f-pclls  bitter  reality. 

A  far  more  important  concept  is  the  peo- 
ple's peace.     This  implies  that  the  forthcom- 
ing peact*.  which  is  to  be  the  first  step  in  the 
planmng  of  a  better  world,  shall  give  expres- 
sion to  the  deep  desires  cf  pe'cple  throughout 
the  earth.     It   is  Imperative,  then,  to  know 
and   to  satisfy   these  wishes.     One   thing   is 
certain,  the  universal  desire  of  the  common 
people  of  the  world  is  for  a  peace  that  will 
guarantee  peace  for  the  future.     For  only  In 
peace  can  people  find  their  Ivilfillment  and 
work    cut    their   unique   destiny    as   human 
beings.     But    such    a    peace    Is    impossible, 
unless  it  be  founded  squarely  upon  the  funda- 
mental virtues  of  justice  and  chanty.     Any 
blueprints  for  the  future  which  omit  these 
are  worse  than  futile.     Tiiey  are  but  guar- 
anties of  Rreater  mischief.     It  is  possible  to 
rear  the  building,  to  call  It  a  better  world, 
even  to  inscribe  over  the  portals  the  beatitiful 
v.ord  "peace";  yet,  unless  justice  and  charity 
be  the  foundations,  it  can  only  be  a  whitened 
sppulcher,  a  mocking  mausoleum  of  the  sacri- 
fices and  the  hopes  of  men.     This  is  a  plati- 
tude: yet,  like  most  platitudes,  it  happens  to 
be    true.     More,    it    lays    one    open.    I    fully 
rtali/e,     to     the    condescending     charge     of 
idealibra.  which  in  the  idiom  of  materialism 
Is  synonymous  with  Idiocy.     Yet  It  would  not 
be  too  difficult  to  prove  that  Idealists  are  the 
only  true  realists,  simply  because  they  meas- 
ure and  Judge  things  by  unchanging  princi- 
ples, by  true  reality.     To  which  I  might  add 
the   further  thought:   In   the  end  we  never 
escape  principles,  whether  we  be  individuals 
or  nations.     For  the  real  world,  that  Is  God's 
world.    Is    a    moral    construct.     In    It    there 
operates  moral  law,  the  constant  expression 
of  divine  will.     That  law  cannot  be  circum- 
vented nor  violated  with  Impunity.    Retribu- 
tion, thouGh  late,  is  never  absent.     For  this 
reason,  expediency,  which  basically  is  moral 
cowardice,  and  which  has  been  elevated  to  a 


high  position  In  modern  diplomatic  circles, 
can  never  finally  succeed.  It  begins  In 
exaggerated  pragmatism.  It  ends  inevitably 
in  moral  chaos,  the  potent  seed  of  future 
conflict. 

This  is  a  time  fcr  plain  speaking,  for  a 
critical  appraisal  of  our  principles  nnd  poli- 
cies. It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  common 
prople  of  the  world  are  not  Interested  In 
power  p^jlitlcs,  that  cynical  relic  of  outmoded 
imperlHli>m.  Pcjr  efsentlally,  power  politics 
is  a  practical  denial  of  that  freedom  (or  which 
peoi)le  are  supposedly  fighting.  More,  it  Is  » 
rejection  of  a  fundamental  truth  of  Christi- 
anity, which  is  the  very  core  of  our  tradi- 
tional western  culture.  Power  politics  views 
and  evaluates  Individuals  not  as  Individuals 
with  a  unique  spiritual  value,  but  as  pawns 
In  a  gigantic  game  of  power.  Nor  does  the 
ponderous  label,  geopolitics,  change  Its  na- 
ture. If  there  are  people  who  are  thinking 
In  such  terms — and  there  is  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  they  are — then  they  are  going 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  They 
are  helping  to  provide  for  a  peace  that  will 
be  but  a  melancholy  prelude  to  a  more  ter- 
rifying conflict. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  common  people  of 
the  world  are  interested  In  a  peace  written 
in  the  ledger-language  of  commerce,  or  the 
stilted  syllables  of  economics.  People  have 
not  suffered,  young  men  have  not  died  In 
order  to  make  secure  International  cartels. 
No,  people  have  sacrified.  and  young  men 
have  spilled  their  blood  for  the  courageous 
belief  that  men — all  men — should  exercise 
and  enjoy  freedom  within  whatever  social 
and  political  framework  they  agree  upon; 
free  from  the  dominance  of  any  master  who 
seeks  to  violate  this  freedom  in  the  name 
of  race,  country,  empire,  conquest,  or  com- 
merce. 

Of  its  nature,  freedom  can  have  only  a 
spiritual  Justification,  because  it  rests  upon 
the  absolute  worth,  the  transcendent,  the 
Innate  dignity  of  the  Individual  human  being. 
As  such.  It  goes  far  beyond  all  material 
limits  and  considerations.  It  and  It  alone 
gives  man  the  opportunity  to  live  as  God 
intended— literally,  not  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  the  breath  of  that  spiritual  liberty  which 
Is  the  endowment  of  his  creator,  and  not 
the  gift  of  any  paternal  government,  nor 
benevolent  social  organization. 

Tliere  are  abroad  in  the  weary  world  today 
many  experts  wliose  thinking  la  quantitative 
rather  than  qualitative.  They  envision  a 
peace  premised  on  the  essentially  material- 
istic, and  hence  rigidly  narrow,  view  of  man 
as  purely  an  economic  animal.  They  would 
have  us  believe  that  man's  varied  aspirations 
will  find  normal  satisfaction  In  electric  re- 
frigerators or  plastic  buttons,  provided  these 
be  produced  in  almost  limitless  lots.  The 
cratsiiess  of  such  an  opinion  Is  equaled  only 
by  its  naivete.  Again,  if  certain  people  are 
wording  the  peace  in  these  terms,  they  have 
failed  to  pierce  the  Inner  meaning  of  this 
war.  They  have  completely  misinterpreted 
the  desires  of  the  people  of  the  world.  They 
aie  merely  loading  the  gun  for  a  more  stu- 
pendous global  conflict,  which  presumably 
would  decide — only  temporarily,  of  course — 
who  is  to  hold  mastery  over  tlie  economy  of 
the  world,  I  repeat,  the  common  people  of 
the  world  demand  a  return  to  fundamental 
truths,  to  traditional  values.  Above  all,  they 
seek  the  restoration  of  the  Individual  human 
personality  to  its  rightful  place  In  the 
hierarchy  of  creation,  whose  beginning  and 
end  is  God.  All  other  values,  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  must  be  subjected,  must  be 
subordinated  to  human  values.  Only  through 
this  restoration  can  human  solidarity  be 
achieved,  and  human  solidarity  is  the  only 
effective  gateway  to  a  peace  founded  on  the 
unique  nature  of  man  himself.  This  is  the 
desire  of  the  people.  Let  their  leaders  attend 
them,  lest  disaster  engulf  us  all. 

The  second  factor  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  current  phase  of  history  is 
the  challenge  of  collectlvtera. 


CollectlvLsm  has  many  faces  and  as  many 
names.     It  may  appear  as  communism,  na- 
tional socialism,  fascism,  or  state  capitalism. 
The  points  of  resemblance  and  divergence 
between  these  need  not  concern  us  here.    To 
answer  the  purpose  of  our  discussion  It  is 
sufficient    to    recognize    collectivism— what- 
ever its  form— AS  an  offspring  of  statlsm.  and 
to    Interpret    It    as    a   reaction,   a   counter- 
movement,  against  that  individualism  which 
has  characterized  the  modern  economic  era. 
Like  meist  reactions,  collectivism  represents 
an  extreme.     It  places  all  the  emphasis  on 
man.  not  as  an  Individual,  but  as  a  social 
being.    Such  a  viewpoint  would  not  necessar- 
ily cause  undue  perturbation,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  collectivism  tends  ultimately  to 
Identify  man.  the  social  being,  with  man,  the 
crefture  cf  the  state.     This  constitutes  its 
Inherent  danger.    The  state,  then,  ceases  to 
be  a  social  Instrument.    It  becomes,  instead. 
the  dynamic  source  and  the  absolute  arbiter 
of  all  human  rights.    Inevitably,  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  Individual  are  no  longer 
judged  absolute,  but  relative  to  the  so-called 
good  and  the  official  purp<»es  of  the  state. 
Once  the  Initial  premise  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  state  is  admitted,  relentlessly  every  phase 
cf   the    Individual    citizen's   life   is   brought 
under  the  control  of  the  state;  the  state,  In 
turn,  becomes,  of  necessity,  an   impersonal 
and  remorseless  bureaucracy. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  collectivism  rests 
upon  a  concept  of  man  and  of  the  state  which 
Is  essentially  opposed  to  cur  traditionally 
Christian  and  western  philosophy.  Yet, 
strangely,  this  does  not  preclude  the  fact 
that  collectivism  offers  a  formidable  chal- 
lenge to  us.  This  It  does.  I  believe,  because 
It  possesses  a  strong  popular  appeal,  at  once 
psychological  and  economic.  It  Is  an  appeal 
moreover,  which  explains  the  contradiction 
cf  people  seeking  a  return  to  tradition  by 
embracing  a  philosophy  totally  alien  to  that 
tradition. 

The  challenge  of  collectivism  Is  subtly 
psychological  because  it  plays  upon  a  basic 
Instinct  in  man.  For  man  Is  a  social  being, 
not  merely  because  he  tends  to  form  a  part, 
a  unit,  of  society;  rather,  he  is  social  in  the 
deeper  sense  that  he  wishes  to  be  conscious 
of  playin'^  a  part — of  contributing  some- 
thing to  the  system  In  which  La  lives.  The 
propagandists  for  collectivism  have  made 
constant  and  Insistent  appeal  to  this  normal 
human  aspiration.  To  masses  of  confused 
people  they  have  held  forth  the  opportunity 
to  participate,  to  cooperate,  in  the  creation 
cf  what  Is  termed,  perversely  enough,  a  new 
order,  in  which  every  Individual  Is  important 
because  lie  contributes  to  the  whole.  The 
fallacy,  of  course,  lies  in  the  attempt  to 
achieve  human  completeness  by  surrender- 
ing those  essential  human  rights  which  alone 
can  guarantee  the  full  development  of  the 
human  personality. 

No  less  seductive  is  the  economic  aspect  of 
collectivism.  Here  the  attraction  lies  In  the 
promise  of  superficial  security.  Again,  we 
are  face  to  face  with  a  fundamental  fact  of 
human  existence.  Most  people  do  desire  eco- 
nomic security.  That  Is  quite  understand- 
able. The  disturbing  factor  is  the  Increasing 
tendency  cf  the  people  to  seek  it  by  relin- 
quishing to  the  state  those  rights  which  are 
the  basis  of  their  freedom.  In  a  kind  of 
bilateral  contract,  the  state  guarantees  a 
measure  of  security  In  exchange  for  increased 
powers. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  this  barter- 
ing cf  liberty  merits  severe  condemnation 
because  of  the  defeatist  attitude  which  in- 
spires it.  It  Is  closer  to  the  truth.  I  think, 
to  level  criticism  at  the  faults  of  a  social 
system  which.  In  some  instances,  has  forced 
people  to  make  the  critical  choice  between 
freedom  and  security.  Unrestrained  eco- 
nomics Individualism,  devoid  of  social  con- 
sciousness and  responsibility,  cannot  be  ab- 
solved of  its  failure  to  provide  the  desired 
security  for  those  who  are  frequently  called 
the  underprivileged,  but  whom  I  prefer  to 
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name  the  ml<i<^lded — and  thla  In  Ita  lit- 
eral aense.  Many  of  ua  forget  that  even 
^•eenomrc  ay«tem»  can  never  be  ccmpletely 
KUtononious;  they.  too.  operate  within  the 
delicately  balanced  framework  of  aoclety 
whose  end  and  purpose  la  the  common  good 
of  all. 

Nor  la  the  charye  answered  by  seeking  cover 
In  an  evasive  appeal  to  certain  mythical  eco- 
nomic laws,  which  supposedly  function  with 
the  Impersonal  detachment  of  physical  laws. 
Economic  systems  are  the  creation  of  human 
Intelligence  and  Ingenuity;  they  can  be  es- 
tablished, changed,  and  destroyed  by  the 
free  actions  of  men.  More,  since  they  are 
essentially  human,  they  must  be  measured 
and  Judged  according  tc  the  rigorous  stand- 
ard of  morality.  Bu'lness  ethics  can  only 
be  personal  virtues  applied  to  commerce; 
they  are  not  a  distinct  science  of  moral  op- 
portunism. 

Neither  should  we  be  too  Impressed  by  the 
ardor  with  which  certain  individuals  espouse 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Too  often.  In  the  Im- 
mediate past,  this  pious  enthusiasm  has 
been  Identified  with  zealous  opposition  to 
ends  BOclally  desirable  and  popularly  de- 
manded. To  Invoke  the  right  of  free  speech. 
of  private  property,  of  freedom  of  enterprise 
•s  a  screen  *or  purely  selfish  objectives,  either 
of  gain  or  power,  has  bad  a  most  aerlcus  con- 
sequence. In  the  minds  of  people,  these 
riijhts  are  becoming  synonjrmous  with  weap- 
ons of  reaction.  Again,  lack  of  social  re- 
•ponslblllty  baa  resulted  in  a  lessening  of 
popular  regard  for  liberty.  Here,  I  am  con- 
vinced. Is  to  be  found  another  potent  factor 
Influencing  people  to  value  security  above 
Ireedom. 

This,  then  la  the  challenge  of  collectivism, 
a  component  part  of  a  global  conflict  which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  essentially  ideological.  It 
is  a  challenge  that  democracy  must  meet 
squarely  and  vigorously.  Military  victory 
alone  will  not  decide  the  basic  issue.  Much 
less  will  It  be  solved  by  minimizing  the  ap- 
peal of  collectivism,  or  by  recourse  to  com- 
forting slogans.  The  challenge  can  be  met, 
•nd  the  Issue  decided,  only  by  proving  In 
action  to  the  people  of  the  world  that  democ- 
racy holds  the  best  promise  of  attaining,  not 
Utopia,  but  a  way  of  life  consistent  with  the 
deep  desires  and  the  normal  aspirations  of 
humanity.  There  need  be  no  heightened 
cleavage  between  freedom  and  sectirlty.  In 
fact,  security  Ls  an  ephemeral  dream.  If  It 
be  not  founded  on  human  freedom.  Democ- 
racy professes  the  religious  principles,  and 
It  possesses  the  political  structure  necessary 
to  secure  liberty  to  Its  people.  By  consistent 
loyalty  to  these  principles  and  by  means  of 
thoroughly  democratic  processes.  It  can 
make  possible  a  security  stifQclent  for  the 
development  of  human  potentialities.  The 
answer  to  collectivism  la  not  expediency  nor 
casuistry:  It  la  not  pseudo  democracy,  which 
■peaks  the  language  of  liberty  and  uses  the 
methods  of  totalitarianism.  The  most  con- 
▼Inclng  answer  is  and  can  only  be  democracy 
Itself,  full  djrnamic,  without  shadow  of  fear 
or  compromise.  If  this  be  not  cur  conviction, 
then  we  had  best  admit  that  the  American 
Ideal  is  a  myth,  based  on  a  naive  belief  and 
•n  empty  promise. 

In  the  present  struggle  and  the  coming 
reconstruct  Ion,  the  responalbiUty  of  America 
la  grave  and  Inescapable.  Today,  aa  in  the 
past,  the  essential  America  represents  a  vl- 
•lon  of  hope  to  oppresaed  people  everywhere. 
In  our  hands  rests  the  future  faith  of  the 
democratic  Ideal  and  the  very  concept  of 
human  liberty.  We  can  best  serve  these  by 
tc^owlng  the  path  of  those  who  conceived 
^  th »  American  experiment,  and  by  remain- 
ing true  to  our  treditional  role  as  example 
to  the  world  of  a  people  governing  them- 
■elTes  In  justice,  seeking  the  common  good 
of  al".  within  the  framework  of  personal  free- 
dom. The  twentieth  century  must  be  the 
American  century  only  in  this  sense;  any 
other  ambitious  Interpretation  embracea  a 
violation  of  our  fundamental  principles. 
Tliis  is  not  a  plea  for  narrow  nationalism,  nor 


for  aelflEh  Isolationism;  neither  is  it  a  rejec- 
tion of  cooperation  with  other  nations  in 
the  Interests  of  solidarity,  which  the  ccmmcn 
people  of  the  world  desire.  It  Is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  belief  that  America  can  contribute 
moa*  by  preserving  Intact  those  democratic 
institutions  which  are  her  peculiar  possession 
and  he.  basic  strength.  Those  instliuuous 
are  grounded  in  religious  principles,  and  are 
buttressed  by  moral  virtues. 

The  Judgment  of  history  shall  be  a  moral 
one.  .  Need  I  repeat:  "Fellow  cliiZens,  we 
cannot  escape  history." 


The  Too  Farsighted 
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HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  10,  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann: 

THX   TOO    FARSICHTED 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

In  traveling  about  a  bit  lately  I  have  been 
struck  by  meeting.  In  almost  every  gather- 
ing where  men  and  women  were  talking 
about  affairs,  at  least  one  or  two  who  were 
so  weighed  down  by  the  unsolved  problems 
of  the  future  that  they  could  find  little  satis- 
faction In  the  results  achieved  at  Mot^cow, 
Cairo,  and  Teheran.  They  are  the  too  far- 
sighted.  And  though  they  mean  very  well, 
perhaps  even  too  well,  they  have  such  a  long 
view  of  the  distant  future  that  they  have 
little  attention  left  for  the  nearest  future 
and  the  immediate  present. 

A  few  months  ago  these  farsighted  people 
were  able  to  take  no  satisfaction  in  Stalin- 
grad and  the  great  Russian  counteroffensive; 
they  were  brooding  on  the  chances  of  a  sepa- 
rate peace  between  Russia  and  Germany. 
They  were  brooding  also  en  their  apprehen- 
sion that  Great  Britain  would  default  on  the 
Pacific  war  and  that  Britain  and  Russia  would 
never  restore  the  integrity  of  China  or  admit 
China  to  full  equality  among  the  great  states. 

Now  that  these  farsighted  forebodings 
have  not  come  true,  they  have  forgotten  they 
ever  had  them.  They  have  a  new  set  of  fore- 
bodings. They  find  that  while  the  Cairo  con- 
ference settled  the  boundaries  of  Japan,  it 
did  not  settle  the  future  of  Hong  Kong. 
Burma,  Indochina,  and  of  the  whole  colo- 
nial and  dependent  world.  They  find  that 
while  the  Teheran  conference  settled  the 
military  issues  which  threatened  to  divide 
Russia  from  the  western  Allies,  this  Is  not  a 
sufficient  Interesting  achievement.  The  Teh- 
eran conference,  they  find,  did  not  declare 
on  the  future  of  defeated  Germany,  the  stat^os 
of  the  contending  forces  within  Greece,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  central  Europe,  etc. 

They  are  farsighted  to  the  point  where 
being  farsighted  can  easily  become  a  kind  of 
nervous  disease  which  paralyzes  their  will, 
their  faith,  and  their  practical  resolution. 
■niey  are  like  a  man  and  woman  who  would 
feel  they  could  not  get  married  until  they 
had  agreed  on  the  number,  the  dates  of 
birth,  the  sex  of  their  children,  the  make  of 
the  car,  the  refrigerator,  and  the  radio  they 
wovild  buy  when  Johnny  was  old  enough 
to  go  to  college  and  Sally  was  ready  to  go 
out  dancing  with  her  friends.  I  have  been 
meeting  people,  who  were  shaking  their  heads 
because  no  one  had  told  them  who  would  suc- 
ceed Stalin,  Chiang  Kai-shek.  ChurchiU.  and 
Roosevelt,  and  how,  they  asked  me,  can  ws 


te  eure  that  anything  has  been  achieved 
if  we  cannot  see  clearly  the  future  of  man- 
kind 

Tlie  manner  in  which  we  are  dealing  with 
the  fu"-u:e  alter  this  war  is  Indeed  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  settlement  of  the  other  great 
war.  The  last  time  we  tried  to  settle  the 
v.hnle  war  after  we  had  finished  fighting  it. 
Tins  Lime  we  are  making  &peciflc  settlements 
as  we  appruach  the  cl.max  of  the  war.  More- 
cver,  hi.cl  this  is  for  the  excessively  far- 
Etghtcd  the  most  novel  and  piozzling  aspect 
of  the  matter;  we  have  learned  that  it  Is  bet- 
ter to  settle  one  question  after  another 
than  to  try  to  settle  all  of  them  at  once. 

Ftir  we  have  learned  to  our  great  advantage 
that  if  we  deal  with  all  questions  at  once, 
thev  may  all  b'f'come  Insoluble.  The  dif- 
ficulties cf  each  i.s.'-ue  multiply  the  difficul- 
ties of  every  othfr  issue.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  we  settle  questions  in  their  right  order 
of  importance,  each  settlement  makes  the 
i:cxt  settlement  ca.-ier.  When  Stalin  and 
C'lurchill  had  agreed  on  a  common  strategy 
a'ld  a  work.ni;  partnership  In  great  matters, 
tl:ey  found  it  much  easier  to  agree  on  the 
future  of  Irnn.  If  they  had  started  with 
Iran  before  they  had  resolved  their  more  Im- 
portant differences,  they  might  never  have 
apreed  on  Iran. 

There  Is  here  not  only  a  sound  rule  of 
d'pl:  mary;  it  Ls  elementary  practical  wis- 
dom in  all  the  nfrmrs  of  life.  If.  for  example, 
a  young  man  in  luph  school  wishes  at  the 
age  of  40  to  be  the  vice  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  the  worst  way  to  realize 
.his  ambition  is  for  him  to  try  to  decide  at 
the  a^je  cf  15  whether  for  a  vice  president 
of  the  bank  It  will  do  him  any  good  to  study 
botany.  He  had  better  do  as  well  as  he 
cp.n  what  he  has  to  do  immediately,  be  it 
bctanv  ct  ba.skettaall.  that  will  prepare  him 
bet'er  for  the  bank  than  being  too  calcu- 
lating raid  farsighted  about  his  career. 

My  lmpres:<lon.  indeed  my  firm  conviction, 
Is  that  our  own  pecple  will  gain  confidence 
in  a  settlement  which  is  made  In  this  prac- 
tical and  specific  wny.  They  would  shrink 
from  Errr.ndiose  and  global  plans  which  pro- 
fe.^sfd  to  settle  ewrything  for  ever;  our 
P':<.^ple  are  too  shrewd  to  put  much  faith  In 
such  plans.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will, 
indeed  they  do.  approve  and  support  a 
method  which  consists  in  crossing  bridges 
when  you  come  to  them,  a  method  which 
does  net  pretend  that  there  is  a  single  carpet 
by  which  mankind  can  overlap  the  Jungles 
and  the  mountains  and  land  plump  and 
breathless  in  the  promised  land. 


Religious  Liberty  the  Only  Basis  for  a 
Just  and  Durable  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  10,  1943 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
L.  L.  Gwaltney,  editor  of  the  Alabama 
Baptist: 

[From  the  Alabama  Baptist  of  December  9, 

19431 
Religious  Libertt  the  Onlt  Basis  foe  a  Jxtst 

AND  DtTRABLE  PEACE 

(By  L.  L.  Gwaltney,  editor,  the  Alabama 
Baptist) 

In  America  the  correct  ideal  with  referenca 
to  religious  freedum  has  been  attained* 
Jews,   Catholics,  Protestants,  Baptists,   and 
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peiiple  of  all  faiths  have  agreed  to  dis- 
agree and  disagree  agreeably.  They  all  live  at 
peace  under  one  flag  Jiost  because  they  are  all 
free  to  hold  and  propagate  their  peculiar 
faiths.  Hence  the  strong  political  unity  of 
America  is  due  to  a  lack  of  any  governmental 
coercion  in  a  wide  diversity  of  faiths. 

The  utmost  freedom  of  religion  should  be 
attained  by  the  present  global  war.  As  such. 
tins  boon  should  have  first  place  in  post-war 
considerations  and  plans.  For,  if  the  minds 
and  souls  of  men  are  not  free,  no  other  per- 
manent freedoms  can  be  established. 

ERROR  OF  STATX  CIIURCIIES 

Now  wherever  state  churches  exist  there  Is 
and  can  be  no  religious  freedom  in  the  truest 
sense.  These  churches  are  found  in  the  Brit-  ' 
ish  liles  and  in  Europe.  In  some  Instances 
they  are  Prutestant.  in  others  Catholic,  and 
in  btill  others  they  are  the  Greek  Orthc- 
dox.  But  wherever  they  ex.st  it  means  that 
the  state  fosters  one  church  in  preference  to  | 
others  and  to  the  de^iree  in  which  it  favors 
one  It  opposes  all  others.  That  simply  is  not 
religious   freedom. 

The  cleri^y  of  such  churches  are  conscious    j 
thit  others  are  being  taxed  for  the  support    j 
of    their   peculiar   faith,    and    they    raise   no   i 
protest  against  it.     Yet  the  most  avaricious 
co!{K.iatiun  does  not  ask  others  to  pay  its  ex- 
pen.ses  and  in  that  a  secular  corporation  exer- 
cises a  higher  sense  of  ethics  than  do  the  state 
churches. 

The  clerpy  of  state  churches  are  usually  I 
pn-se-'scd  of  a  superiority  complex  and  an 
eccii'biastical  pride  which  is  expressed  in  in- 
toierant  dogmatism,  all  of  which  Is  rooted  in 
the  .secular  power  and  glamour  cf  the  state 
and  IS  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  to 
the  spiritual  democracy  of  all  believers. 

The  cle'gy  of  such  churches  are  prone  to 
sell  out  their  own  liberty  to  the  state  for  a 
mc:-,s  of  pottai^e  and.  In  turn,  are  inhibited 
from  attacking  the  social  evils  and  sins  of  the 
state.  Isaiah,  the  prophet,  foresaw  the 
watchmen  wlio  were  blind.  He  said  they 
were  "dumb  does,  they  cannot  bark  •  •  • 
shepheids  that  cannot  understand:  they  all 
look  to  their  own  way.  everyone  to  hi?  gain 
from  his  quarter";  and  the  state  treasury  Is 
the  quarter  to  which  such  clergy  look. 

State  churches  lean  upon  the  arm  of  Caesar 
(the  state)  f-ir  their  support  because  they 
lack  bath  faith  in  Gcd  and  confidence  in  the 
people  to  support  them  out  of  their  volun- 
tary contributions.  A  great  many  cf  the  dev- 
otees of  Euch  churches  frankly  admit  that 
they  do  not  believe  the  people  would  support 
tlieir  churches  apart  from  funds  coerced  by 
the  state.  But  in  Euch  coercive  mea-ures  the 
grace  of  giving  is  negated  and  thus  the  funds 
for  said  chuiclies  come  from  secular  and  not 
sacred  sources. 

State  churches  impose  a  religious  act  upon 
Irre.sponsible  infants,  which  they  are  pleased 
to  call  baptism,  and  in  so  doing  they  not  only 
place  upon  infants  the  tag  of  a  particular 
church  but  also  the  imprimatur  of  the  state 
which  is  a  political  institution  only. 

THREE  VIEWS  OF  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

There  are  three  views  which  men  have  held 
as  regards  religious  freedom:  The  first  is  mere 
tol?ration.  the  second  is  freedom  of  worship, 
and  the  th*rd  is  the  freedom  of  religion 
Itself.    These  three  views  are  vastly  different. 

First,  toleration  is  based  upon  the  false 
assumption  that  some  political  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization  arrogates  to  itself  the  au- 
thority to  tolerate  others  in  matters  of 
religion  while  the  freedom  of  religion  is  a 
natural  right  given  by  Gcd  to  all  men. 
Hence  It  is  both  preposterous  and  utterly 
false  for  any  church  or  state  to  assume  that 
It  has  any  authority  to  tolerate  others  in 
their  exercise  of  a  natural  right. 

Secondly,  the  freedom  of  worship  goes  fur- 
ther than  mere  toleration  but  this  comes  far 
short  of  the  freedom  of  religion.  For  It  Is 
true  that  in  state  churches  the  powers  that  be 
may   be   willing   that   otheri   have  a  certain 


freedom  of  worship,  and  so  other  ministers 
may  read  and  pray  and  preach  to  local  con« 
gregatlons.  But  when  these  begin  to  defend 
and  propagate  their  faiths,  evangelize  others, 
and  build  Institutions  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  religion,  and  the  process  goes  far 
enough  to  threaten  in  the  least  the  control 
exercised  by  state  churches,  the  ecclesiastics 
of  such  churches  almost  Invariably  suppress 
them.  The  most  recent  Illustration  of  this 
ancient  proscription  was  seen  In  Rumania 
when  the  Greek  Orthodox  Cliurch  closed  the 
churches  and  theological  schools  and  sup- 
pressed the  publications  of  certain  dissenters. 
Historically  the  same  was  done  for  centuries 
both  all  over  Europe  and  In  the  British  Isles. 
Thus  the  freedom  of  worship  may  be  granted 
while  the  freedom  of  religion  Is  lacking. 

Third,  the  total  and  absolute  freedom  of 
religion  for  all  faiths  is  the  only  thing  that 
satisfies  the  American  conscience.  This 
means  more  than  toleration  and  more  than 
the  freedom  of  worship.  It  means  the  right 
to  worship  and  to  preach  and  to  practice,  to 
send  out  missionaries,  to  build  institutions 
and  to  found  publications  for  the  propajta- 
tion  of  their  particular  faith.  It  Is  to  the 
everlasting  glory  of  America  that  this  Is  pos- 
sible, and  possible  not  only  for  Catholics,  and 
Protestants  and  Jews,  but  for  Buddhists, 
Mohammedans,  and  for  the  devotees  of  any 
oiher  pagan  faith  in  the  world. 

•.NGLO-SAXONS     LEAD     IN     FREEDOM 

The    vas*   majority  of  Americans   are   ac- 
tively    and     aggressively    pro-British.      For, 
v.her  as,   nearly   all   races   and   peoples  have 
combined  in  making  America,  it  was  Britain 
that    transmitted    to   America    its   language, 
customs,  much  of  Its  law,  and  the  most  of 
i    its  culture.     More  than  that,  it  Is  perfectly 
I    clear    that    Britain    and    America,    the    two 
great  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  and  democratic 
nations,  aided  by  Rufsia  and  China,  are  sav- 
ing the  liberties  of  the  world  at  the  present 
time.    These  liberties  are  certainly  not  being 
I    saved   by   the   nations  of  Europe  or  by   the 
'    huge   ecclesiastical    system    that   practically 
:    controls  that  continent.    And  since  It  Is  true 
;    that  the  United  Nations  are  now  saving  hu- 
I    man  liberties,  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that 
they  will  all  collaborate  in  a  post-war  effort  to 
preE:^rve  the  peace  of  the  world.    But  whether 
others  do  or  not,  it  Is  of  the  greatest  Import- 
ance that  Britain  and  America  enter  Into  an 
insoluble  union  that  they  will  forever  remain 
friends  and  cling  together  if.  indeed,  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  is  permanently  to  survive. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  certainly  true  that  Eng- 
land Is  the  obstructionist  above  all  other  na- 
tions   in   tenaciously    holding    to    the    ana- 
chronism of  a  state   church  in  the  modern 
world.     England  is  fighting  for  liberty  along 
with  America  and  yet  It  does  not  grant  com- 
plete rellgiotis  freedom  to  all  of  Its  citizens. 
What  nation,  except  England,  in  a  modem 
world  would  hold  to  an  outmoded  idea  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  making  its  King  both  the 
head  of  a  church  and  a  state  at  one  and  the 
same  time?    Who  would  ever  suppose  that  an 
act  of  Parliament  could  add  or  detract  one 
whit  from  one's  religious  status? 

AMERICAN    CONGRESS    VERSUS    BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT 

It  is  against  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
United  States  for  Congress  to  interfere  with 
religion  in  any  way  whatever.  It  is  stated 
in  the  ftist  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
(Bill  of  Rights)  that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
or  preventing  the  free  exercise  thereof."  That 
means  that  should  Congress  make  a  law 
touching  religion  it  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  It  would  immediately 
be  Invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  led  in  this  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, saw  that  the  freedom  of  religion  was 
a  natural  right  bestowed  by  God  upon  all 
men  and,  as  such,  Congress  should  have 
nothing  to   do  with   religion.    That   makes 


religion  free  for  all  America  and  yet  the  par- 
liaments of  England  and  of  Europe  ar«  still 
making  laws  with  reference  to  religion  which. 
in  Itself,  is  proof  that  said  parliaments  have 
no  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  actual 
freedom  of  religion. 

Should  the  question  be  raised  as  to  why 
the  American  people  are  so  intensely  lnt«r- 
ested  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
and  especially  as  that  regards  Great  Britain. 
the  answer  Is  that  the  war  is  being  fought  in 
order  that  freedom  may  obtain  over  the 
world.  That  Includes  the  utmost  religious 
freedom,  the  very  thing  England  does  not 
grant  to  Its  rellglcus  minorities.  In  all  coun- 
tries where  state  churches  exist,  religious  mi- 
norities are  not  free,  and  Inwardly  and  silently 
they  revolt  against  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
which  they  know  is  being  lmp)osed  upon  them. 

THE  ATLANTIC  CHARTER  AND  THE  FOUR  FREEDOMS 

The  four  freedoms  were  first  promulgated 
In  the  President's  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress on  January  6.  1941.     (Note  that  date.) 
The  Atlantic  Charter  was  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  S.ates  and  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  August  14,   1941, 
more   than   7   months   after   the   four   free- 
doms were  first  mentioned.     But  in  the  At- 
lantic  Charter   there   Is   no  mention   of  the 
Ireedom  of  religion.    In  the  sixth  article  only 
two  of  the  freedoms  are  mentioned,  namely 
"freedom  from  fear  and  want."     It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture   as  to  whether  or  not  In 
the   signing   of   the   Charter   the   President, 
out    of    deference    to    the    Prime    Minister, 
failed  to  insist  upon  the  freedom  of  religion 
since  It  is  certain  that  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion does  not  prevail  in  the  Prime  Minister  s 
own  country.     Now  in  the  President's  radio 
address  of  February  23.  1942.  6  months  after 
the  Charter  was  signed,  he  again  mentioned 
the   four   freedoms.     His   exact   language   in 
that    address    said.    "The    Atlantic    Charter 
epplies  not  only  to  the  parts  ..f  the  world  that 
border  the  Atlantic  but  to  the  whole  world; 
disarmament   of    aggressors,   self-determina- 
tion  of  nations   and   peoples,  and   the  four 
freedoms — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from 
fear."      Hence    mention    was    made    of    the 
freedom   of   religion   both   before   and   after 
the   Charter   was   signed   while  there   is  no 
mention   of   It  In  the   Charter   Itself.    This 
means  that  should  the  Charter,  in  principle, 
be  adopted  by  the  parliaments  of  the  world 
It  would  have  no  reference  to  the  freedom  of 
religion  to  say  nothing  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

THE  SIX  PILLARS   OF  PEACE 

The  "six  pillars  of  peace."  propounded  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
In  America,  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  which,  as  has 
been  shown,  must  be  accomplished  before 
there  can  be  absolute  religious  freedom  for 
all.  The  sixth  pillar  reads  as  follows:  "The 
peace  must  establish  in  principle  and  seek 
to  achieve  in  practice  the  right  of  individ- 
uals everywhere  to  religlotis  and  Intellectual 
liberty."  That  most  probably  means  noth- 
ing more  than  toleration  of  religious  opinion 
or  the  right  of  worship.  It  certainly  falls  far 
short  of  the  freedom  of  religion  which  gives 
to  all  men  the  right  not  only  to  worship  but 
to  propagate  their  faith.  If  nothing  more 
than  that  is  to  come  out  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, so  far  aa  the  freedom  of  religion  is 
concerned,  the  war  will  be  lost  and  mlUiont 
of  men  will  have  died  and  yet  will  have  failed 
to  attain  and  preserve  the  greatest  of  all 
freedoms. 

HISTORICAL  ADDKMStriC 

It  should  be  remembered  that  state  and 
church  were  first  united  by  Constantine  (tha 
Roman  Emperor)  in  325  A.  D.,  and  the  un- 
holy union  soon  brought  on  a  relentless  per- 
secution of  nonconformers  and  dissentefa. 
The  Inquisition,  with  all  of  Its  horror,  waa 
rooted  in  the  state  church.  After  the  union 
was   once    effected   state    and   church   were 
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never  B{;ain  separated  anywhere  In  the  world 
until  1C63  when  Dr  John  Clark  procured  a 
charter  from  Charles  II  of  England  which 
made  the  Providence  Colony,  founded  by 
Roger  WUllama  In  1838,  (1)  Independent  of 
the  Puritan  Colony  In  Massachusetts,  and 
I2>  granted  religious  freedom  to  all  men  In 
the  Providence  Colony. 

It  rhould  also  be  remembered  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  established  as  a  state 
church  In  Colonial  Virginia  when  that  colony 
was  founded  by  the  British  In  1607  and  that 
there  was  a  religious  revolution  against  the 
colonial  state  church  long  before  there  was  a 
political  revolution  agaiiut;  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. This  religious  revolution  lasted 
from  shortly  alter  the  founding  of  the  co»ouy 
(1607/  uniU  the  adcptlon  of  the  Virginia 
Statute  for  Religious  Liberty  In  1786  by  the 
legislatu.'e  of  that  State.  Then,  following  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
adopted  In  1791.  • 

This  means  that  church  and  state  were 
separated  In  America:  (1)  In  the  Providence 
Colony  In  1883:  (2)  in  Virginia  In  1768:  (3i  In 
the  United  States  In  1791.  It  means  that 
afte.  state  and  church  were  united  In  325 
A.  D  It  wos  1338  years  before  they  were  sep- 
arated Ir  Providence:  l.-»61  years  before  they 
were  separated  In  Virginia;  1.468  years  before 
the:  were  separated  In  the  United  States. 

During  these  long  centuries  state  churches 
cast  a  stream  of  blood  and  gore  across  Europe, 
the  British  Isles,  and  Colonial  America.  The 
union  of  state  and  church  has.  therefore,  been 
the  evil  of  all  evils  ever  Inflicted  upon  Chris- 
tendom. Let  it  be  earnestly  hoped  and  de- 
voutly prayed  that  at  this  epochal  Juncture 
In  thj  history  of  the  world  tendencies  and 
means  may  be  somehow  started  which  will 
bring  about  separation  of  church  and  state 
over  the  whole  world  and  thus  permit  men 
everywhere  to  enjoy  that  religious  freedom 
which  God  had  bestowed  upon  them  as  a 
natural  right. 


Prisons  Hare  Made  Great  AdTance  Dar- 
iBf  War — SUtement  by  President — 
Rifhts  of  Labor  Should  Be  Pro- 
tected— American  Prison  Congress  Ad- 
dress of  Hon.  Maury  Maverick 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINCTOK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBS 
Friday,  December  10.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  include  with  my 
remarks  a  part  of  the  proceedini^s  of  the 
Congress  of  Correction,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Prison  Association,  in  their 
final  meeting  in  New  York  City  the  night 
of  November  22,  1943.  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel.  Included  is  a  statement  on 
prisons  and  prisoner  cooperation  in  the 
war  effort  from  the  President,  also  two 
letters  on  the  same  subject  by  Under 
Secretary  Patterson,  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Assistant  Secretary  of  the  NavT 
Bard,  and  an  address  by  Mr.  Maury 
Maverick,  now  Director  of  the  Govern- 
inent  Division.  War  Production  Board, 
and  a  former  Member  of  this  body. 

I  pause  to  refer  to  the  statement  of  the 
President,  who  since  he  entered  public 
life  over  30  years  ago,  has  favored  In- 


telligent prison  reform.  It  will  be  noted 
that  he  insists  that  "Labor  shall  be  ade- 
quately guaranteed  against  the  threat  of 
unfair  competition  of  prison  industry," 
and  that  "our  free  enterprise  be  pro- 
tected."   To  this  I  fully  agree. 

On  the  occasion  of  tliis  Congress  of 
Correction,  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
prison  improvement  and  correctional 
world  were  present.  Included  were  State 
and  Federal  wardens  as  well  as  many 
progressive  superintcndenis  of  local 
jails,  places  of  detention,  and  county  or 
city  prisons.  Besides  these  people  of  the 
professional  field  were  also  many  penol- 
ogists, criminologists,  and  sociolosists 
from  universities,  and  colleges,  including 
many  others  of  the  same  category  who 
follow  such  fields  as  a  hobby  or  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  in  humanity  only. 

HON.    SANFOED   BATES   PRESIDES 

This  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the 
Honorable  Sanford  Bates,  who  is  well- 
known  as  the  original  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Department 
of  Justice.  Mr.  Bates  was  appointed  to 
this  position  by  President  Ccolidge  and 
reappointed  by  Presidents  Hoover  and 
Roosevelt  and  made  a  splendid  record. 

Mr.  Bates  introduced  the  Honorable 
Maury  Maverick,  my  friend  and  former 
colleague  in  Congress,  and  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  introducing  a  stenographic  report 
of  some  of  the  remarks: 

Mr.  Batis.  When  someone  In  the  future 
wishes  to  write  a  history  of  penolcgy  in  this 
country,  I  am  sure  they  will  And  it  reflected 
In  the  message  of  our  president.  Mr.  McGee, 
which  covers  penology  for  three-quarters  cl 
a  century. 

We  new  come  to  a  very  pleasant  part  of  this 
program  when  we  are  abcut  to  make  reccg- 
nitlon.  a  true  recognition  I  realiy  believe, 
symbolic  of  the  recognition  we  would  like 
to  give  to  all  who  have  taken  part  in  this 
accomplishment — recognition  to  seme  of  the 
leader*  In  this  progress  which  we  have  made 
In  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

The  man  who  will  confer  this  distinction 
is  a  man  who  has  made  himself  felt  in  the 
civic  life  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Nation,  a 
former  Congressman,  a  militant  Congre.<!s- 
man;  a  mayor  of  San  Antonio,  Tex  ,  a  mili- 
tant mayor  of  a  mUitant  city;  and  now  a 
militant  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  for- 
gotten man.  I  want  to  introduce  to  you  the 
Honorable  Maury  Maverick,  of  Texas. 

AOORZSS    BT    THI    HONORABLE    M.AURY    MAVESICK 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President  (Hon.  Richa.'-d 
McGee.  superintendent  of  institutions.  State 
of  Washington),  and  Mr.  President-elect 
(Hon.  Joe  Sandford,  warden  of  the  Federal 
penitentiary  in  Atlanta),  and  fellow  mtra- 
bers  of  the  American  Prison  Association:  I  m 
a  little  bit  embarrassed  In  making  this  talk 
tonight.  But  I  assure  you  that  it  is  net  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  I  am  ashamed  vi 
anybody  up  here  at  the  he?d  table.  It  s  only 
because  I'm  new  In  this  field. 

Sanford  Bates  said  this  Is  a  historical  occa- 
sion. Well.  In  order  for  you  to  know  thci  I 
really  believe  what  he  said.  I  bought  one  of 
those  flashlight  pictures  of  this  occasicn 
(laughter),  and  It  is  the  first  time  I've  dor.e 
It  in  about  15  or  20  years.  You  know  what 
tisually  happens  to  these  photographs — but 
I'm  going  to  keep  this  one,  with  names  at- 
tached, and  years  hence  when  great  accom- 
plisnments  have  taken  place  which  were 
germinated  here,  I  am  going  to  look  at  the 
picture  aud  proudly  say,  "I  was  there." 

Another  thing  I  want  to  mention  Is  what 
llfr.  McOee,  your  president,  said  about  us  all 


bein^  d«ad  when  these  prison  reforms  are 
accomplished.  I  saw  the  sad  and  apprehen- 
sive lo  ks  on  your  faces — Mr.  McGee,  you 
dcpre.-:sec!  them  when  you  said  that.  Yes,  ycu 
iniimatecl  that  all  of  us  will  be  dead  when 
these  reform.s  take  place.  As  far  as  I'm  con- 
ce:  !:•  d.  I  want  to  s;iy  I  expect  to  live  to  see 
most  of  them  acccnipLshcd.  and  I  think  v.e 
wiM  too.  I  Applause]  Of  course,  I  know  Mr. 
AIcGee  didn't  exactly  mean  that;  it  was  sort 
cf  a  'oke. 

Now.  I  have  been  a  penologist  for  about  2 
wcfki.  I  Laughter  I  I  have  been  through  a 
grt..t  d' :.l  ui  na;ci:'.ip  aud  sacrifice  in  order 
to  obtain  thi.s  unique  position.  I  have  read 
Teeters  and  Barnes"  bock  New  Frontiers  of 
Cnmmolcny.  It  is  1.000  pages  long,  so  I 
have  all  the  basic  knowledge.  But  besides 
that.  I  have  read  a  lot  of  books  by  those 
pre'^ent,  Including  Messrs.  Bates,  Lawes,  and 
othe.'-s  Kow,  I  want  to  quote  some  figures 
but  not  tut  of  any  special  book.  I  collected 
these  myself.  Tl'.ese  are  Index  figures  and 
I  believe  them  to  be  fairly  accurate.  But 
listen. 

Niivibcr  of  civil  prisoners  drops  in  wars,  rises 
ajterwcid 

Let  us  take  the  year  1861,  the  beginning  of 
the  War  between  tlie  States — using  that  as 
an  index  of  ICO  civil  (nut  military)  prisoners 
in  the  United  Slates;  that  is.  100  prisoners 
in  lc61  in  the  northern  prisons,  as  I  have  no 
.'•outl.ern  fi^u.e.=  .  In  18C3.  about  the  time  of 
the  Battle  ol  Bull  Run.  when  most  of  you  all 
were  getting  scared  up  here  and  we  southern- 
ers had  been  running  you  around,  the  people 
pot  a  little  tense  up  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  and  the  index  dropped  down  to 
80.  [Laughter  I  It  must  have  been  a  'man- 
power problem,"  though  big  words  were  not 
used  :n  those  days.  Anyhow,  we  fought  a  few 
battle.*,  most  ol  v^-1'.ich  we  southerners  won — 
at  least,  we  kept  yuu  busy — in  1865,  when  the 
war  closed,  the  index  had  dropped  to  60; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  40-percent  drop  in 
c.vil  p;uk;n  pv-pulation  In  State  peniten- 
tiaries, and,  a.s  y>..u  know,  there  has  been  a 
great  drop  in  State.  Federal,  and  local  prison- 
eri  m  tins  war. 

But.  now,  get  these  figures — they  are  post- 
war figures;  In  1867  the  prison  population 
jumped  back  to  100.  which,  from  the  index 
of  60.  was  a  66-3-percent  Jump.  In  1869  it 
was  14C.  as  a^aiust  100  in  I80I. 

Now.  I  diin't  know  what  this  means  In  this 
war  But  it  shows  civilian  prison  populations 
go  down  during  a  war,  and  then  go  up  im- 
mcdiutcly  alterward,  and  as  much  as  5  or  6 
ycuTs  later  the  populations  are  still  rising. 

By  the  token  ci  war  and  great  upheavals. 
It  is  common  6c;:.=e  to  know  that  we  must 
have  prtparaticas;  we've  got  to  make  prepa- 
rations in  this  p:es:nt  war,  and  a  great  deal 
ni-re  th.in  ever  belore,  because  this  is  a  global 
war  and  there  are  more  problems  than  in  any 
previous  war. 

Prison  wardens  arc  good  people 
New,  I  want  to  say  some  personal  things, 
beciu-e  I've  been  connected  with  a  great 
many  movcmfuts  in  my  life,  but  this  has 
been  the  most  in.spiring  thing  I  have  ever 
been  connected  with.  I  think  the  first  man 
who  can'.e  to  see  me  at  the  War  Production 
Board  su-vresting  prisoners  had  rights,  aiid 
that  thev  uu:hc  to  be  allowed  to  make  the 
contributinn  in  war  production,  was  John 
F.1.5,  of  Xcw  Jersey;  then  Mr.  Lewisohn. 
and  then  Major  Burke,  of  Michican;  Dick 
Wall,  of  Indinr.a.  and  Eergan.  of  New  York. 
I  th'.nk  Jim  B-nr.ct  came  In  with  Lewisohn. 
All  the^e  friendships  I  treasure  very 
deeply.  I  have  met  many  wardens,  superin- 
tendents, and  heads  of  prison  industries.  I 
like  tiiem,  and  t.icy  are  fine  people.  I  see  a 
lot  of  fine  people  here.  I  see  Jackson,  of 
M.ohi.-an,  over  there;  also  that  handsome 
man  Ashe,  of  Pennsylvania,  sitting  near  to 
h'm  I  see  Ed  Cars.  I  see  my  distinguished 
Inend  L*wis  Lawes,  fcmrerly  warden  of  Sing 
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Sing.  I  see  many  more,  good  men,  coura- 
geous, brave,  and  sensible,  and  my  associa- 
tion with  them  means  more  to  me  than  any 
other  associations  In  my  life. 

Now.  the  reason  I  am  making  personal 
statements  Is  that  when  a  movement  Is  uni- 
fied not  only  by  a  great  Ideal  but  also  by 
personal  friendship,  it  can  be  of  Incalculable 
benefit.  Great  progress  has  been  made  In 
this  prison  work;  but  I  can  see  even  greater 
progress  In  the  future,  because  of  the  high 
type  of  personnel  engaged  in  this  work. 

Three  Iciiers:  Under  Secretary  Patterson, 
Assistant  Secretary  Bard,  and  the  Presi- 
dent 

Now,  before  presenting  these  four  certifi- 
cates of  merit  fiom  tlie  War  Production 
Board,  I'm  going  to  read  three  letters;  one 
from  the  President,  one  from  the  Army,  and 
one  from  the  Navy,  concerning  this  work. 

First  I  will  read  the  letter  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  War  Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson. 
Here  is  what  he  says: 
"When  you  address  the  American  Prison 
Congress  In  New  York  this  month,  please  de- 
liver this  message  to  the  gentlemen  assem- 
bled there  for  me. 

■•The  Secretary  of  War,  the  Army  procure- 
ment officials  and  the  writer  are  deeply 
grateful  to  the  management  and  Inmates  of 
the  American  prisons  for  their  patriotic  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort. 

"I  also  want  you  to  know  that  the  program 
lor  the  Induction  of  men  with  prison  records 
has  our  approval  Necessarily,  It  moves  slowly 
because  it  is  ne'»  in  American  history.  How- 
ever, as  we  gain  greater  understanding  and 
because  we  will  receive  your  continued  co- 
operation, the  results  will  be  even  better  in 
the  future. 

"It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  we  live 
In  a  country  where  the  prisons  have  gone  all- 
out  on  a  helpful  program  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war."     [Applause.] 

Now  there  Is  an  opening  for  us  to  go  after 
the  War  Department  again  so  they  will  step 
up  the  Induction  program.  Not  enough  men 
have  been  taken  In  the  Army,  as  you  all 
know  and  as  we  have  all  agreed.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  although  we  see  that  the 
Army  Is  cautious,  since  the  policy  is  new, 
the  leaders  are  sympathetic. 

Letter  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Navy, 
the  Honorable  Ralph  Bard 
Now  the  next  letter  I'm  going  to  read  Is 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
He  says  the  record  of  institutional  achieve- 
ments to  date  in  the  war  production  has  been 
Impressive. 

"The  record  of  American  prisons,  both 
Federal  and  State,  In  this  war  is  an  im- 
pressive one  The  patriotic  and  enthusiastic 
participation  In  the  war  by  prison  admin- 
istrators and  prisoners  themselves  has  con- 
tributed dUectly  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Gov- 
ernment division  of  the  War  Production 
Board  for  its  part  In  helping  to  plan  and 
direct  the  program  of  prison  Industries  in 
the  various  prisons. 

"We  in  the  Navy  Department  are  especially 
grateful  to  the  prison  Indtistrles  for  produc- 
ing many  types  of  goods  which  have  been 
most  helpful  to  the  Navy  and  the  men  in 
its  service.  I  hope  It  may  be  possible  to 
pass  on  this  message  of  appreciation  to  the 
men  actually  engaged  In  producing  these 
gncds 

"In  addition  to  our  recognition  of  the  di- 
rect contribution  of  the  prison  Industries  to 
cur  wartime  needs,  we  are  also  conscious  of 
the  far-reaching  Improvements  which  have 
been  made  m  prisoner  morale  and  prison  ad- 
ministration. Because  of  the  farslghted 
activities  of  the  War  Production  Board  and 
because  cf  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of 
prison  administrators  and  prisoners,  both 
Federal  and  State,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 


that  out  of  the  gains  of  the  last  18  months 
will  come  permanent  results.  Success  In  the 
present  program  offers  every  expectation  that 
the  rehabilitation  of  prisoners  can  be  ac- 
complished with  more  definite  results  than 
ever  before. 

"Please  extend  my  congratulations  to 
everyone  connected  with  this  program  and 
express  to  them  my  slncerest  good  wishes  for 
the  future."     (Applatise.) 

That  Is  the  official  statement  of  the  Navy. 
You  will  note  the  Assistant  Secretary  didn't 
mention  the  Induction  of  "men  with  records" 
into  the  Navy.  As  you  know,  the  Navy  has 
never  knowingly  taken  any  man  with  a 
prison  record.  This  policy  Is  so  well  estab- 
lished that  high  naval  officials  know  little  of 
the  new  Army  policy  In  this  matter,  or  I 
might  say,  policy  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  as  It  was  this  group  that  initiated 
the  policy. 

Anyhow.  I  said  to  Mr.  Bard:  "You  know 
about  the  induction  program — whereby  the 
Army  is  accepting  'men  with  records.'  "  I 
had  been  writing  to  Secretary  Knox,  various 
admirals,  although  I  had  not  wTltten  to  him. 
It  appeared  he  was  not  familiar  with  all  the 
details  of  the  Induction  program,  and  this 
is  our  fault  for  not  going  after  him.  as  well 
as  the  high  naval  officials,  in  order  that  they 
understand  all  the  facts.  Of  course.  It  is 
not  surprising,  as  the  program  is  new.  But, 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  Bard  was  very  polite  and 
seemed  glad  to  listen;  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
his  final  attitude  will  be. 

At  any  rate,  I  offer  these  conclusions  or 
suggestions:  First,  the  letter  I  have  just  read 
shows  the  Navy  Is  generally  sympathetic  and 
highly  appreciative  of  the  Industrial  pro- 
gram; second,  I  suggest  that  since  the  Navy 
appears  to  be  sympathetic  we  approach  them 
on  the  Induction  program  concerning  which 
I  understand  a  resolution  will  be  offered 
tonight. 

Statement   of   the   President   of   the   United 
States 

Next,  I  have  the  honor  to  read  a  state- 
ment by  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

"The  enthusiasm  of  both  prison  authorities 
and  the  prisoners  In  taking  part  In  wartime 
activity  has  been  most  gratifying.    The  Fed- 
eral Prison  System  had  already  worked  out 
an  admirable  industrial  program  before  we 
entered  the  war.    I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Government  Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board  has  been  able  to  help  the  State  prisons 
in  progressive  development  in  prison  Indus- 
tries.    This  Improvement  of  prison  produc- 
tion and  morale  in  wartime  is  an  achievement 
of  great  immediate  moment.    But  prison  re- 
forms is  a   problem  which  will  have  equal 
importance  in  planning  for  peacetime  activi- 
ties.    The  curbing  of  delinquency  is  one  of 
our   great   public   Issues,   and   our   post-war 
programs  must  reckon  with  It.    The  wartime 
gains   In   this  respect  must  be  consolidated 
and  perpetuated. 

"An  Improved  system  of  prison  Industry 
and  agriculture  Is  vital  to  any  program  not 
only  of  reformation  of  prisoners,  but  of  crime 
repression.  In  any  plan  for  more  efficient 
and  productive  prison  Industry  In  peace- 
time. It  is  also  essential  that  otir  free  enter- 
prise be  protected  and  that  labor  shall  be  ade- 
quately guaranteed  against  threat  of  unfair 
competition  by  prison  industry.  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  this  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out In  any  way  denying  prisoners  their  Just 
and  fair  right  to  work,  to  be  healthy,  and  to 
be  rehabilitated  for  law-abiding  existence 
upon  their  release."     [Applause.] 

Presentation  of  certificates  of  award 
My  friends.  I  am  now  about  to  present  cer- 
tain certificates  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
Government  Division,  although  several  of 
them  haven't  been  Issued.  Rather,  I  mean 
they  are  not  all  going  to  be  distributed  to- 
night—but here  tonight  are  four  stars,  to 


whom  we  will  present  certificate*  of  merit. 
It  is  for  their  great  work  In  America  for 
prisons;  prindpidly  for  their  uneelflsh  and 
noble  service  for  unfortunate  men  and  women 
who  suffer  penal  servitude  and  whom  these 
men  have  materially  helped. 

The  last  man  is  a  very  handsome  fellow, 
and  I  will  hold  him  out  to  the  last  for 
presentation.  I  don't  mean  to  say  the  first 
one  Isn't  handsome.  I  don't  want  you  to 
cheer  when  I  give  out  the  first  three  certifi- 
cates, but  when  I  hand  out  the  fourth,  cheer 
four  times  as  much. 

The  first  one  will  be  to  Dan  Turner.  Will 
you  come  up,  Dan?  I  want  to  say  what  this 
symbolizes.  This  symbolizes  that  he  was  the 
first  head  of  the  Prison  Industries  Branch. 
He  came  to  the  War  Production  Board  as  the 
former  Governor  of  Iowa,  where  the  tall  corn 
grows. 

This  symbolizes  the  connection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  prisons  with  the  civilian 
world.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much.  Dan, 
for  the  contribution  you  have  made  to  prison 
Industries,  but  particularly  In  developing 
agricultural  production  In  State  prisons 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Now  the  next  one  Is  to  another  good  man. 
He  started  his  work  In  the  Newgate  Prison 
and  has  been  in  prison  work  for  175  years, 
I  think,  but  anyhow,  to  be  quite  serious,  he 
Is  a  good  man  and  he  helped  us  much  by 
hard  work  and  friendship,  and  occasionally 
by  chiding  me  a  little,  which  I  deserve;  and 
this  one  we  want  to  present  to  my  very  good 
friend.  Mr.  Edward  Cass,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Prison  Association, 
and  the  tried  and  true  friend  of  us  all. 

The  next  one  I  want  to  present  Is — one  that 
deserves  this  more  than  anyone  else — oh.  not 
more  than  anyone  else,  but  deserves  it,  and 
It  Is  a  symbol  of  the  friendship  that  we  have 
among  the  various  branches  of  government — 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local.  This  one  Is  to 
the  Honorable  James  V.  Bennett.  Director  of 
United  States  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Walt  a 
minute,  Jim,  you'd  better  shake  hands  with 
me. 

Tlie  one  I'm  going  to  present  now  Is  to 
someone  I'm  going  to  praise.  He  Is  going  to 
say  a  few  words  and  when  he  gets  through, 
I'm  going  to  conclude  my  remarks. 

I'm  not  going  Into  any  details  about  our 
great  friend,  Mr.  Lewisohn.  We  looked  In 
Who's  Who  and  started  to  go  mto  details 
about  who  he  Is,  when  he  was  bom,  how  hard 
he  studied  at  college — but  we  found  on  the 
side  he  didn't  study  so  hard  at  college — what 
we  know  is  that  he  Is  a  good  man,  with  a 
good  heart,  who  has  helped  lots  of  people 
when  down,  and  I  want  to  expreas  to  you  the 
deep  felt  gratitude  that  all  of  us  have  toward 
Samuel  A.  Lewisohn.  (Prolonged  applause 
for  four  recipients  of  certificates  of  merit.) 

HON.  SAMtJXL  A.  LEWISOHN  AOCEFTS  CEBTTFICATia 

or  merit:  his  iecobd 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  i>oint  the  Congress 
of  Correction  was  addressed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Samuel  A.  Lewisohn,  chairman, 
committee  on  national  defense,  Ameri- 
can Prison  Association.  Mr.  Lewisohn 
has  long  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  mod- 
em penology,  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  a 
distinguished  business  statesman,  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  correction  of 
the  abuses  of  humanity.  He  has  pro- 
\'ided  the  leadership  for  many  programs 
for  the  betterment  of  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  the  human  family. 

A  member  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission of  Correction.  Mr.  Lewisohn  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
in  1930  as  chairman  of  the  Informal 
Committee  to  Study  the  Parole  System 
and  also  appointed  by  Governor  Roose- 
velt as  chairman  of  the  Commission  to 
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Investigate  Prison  Administration  and 
Construction. 

His  prominence  in  civic  affairs,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  confined  to  penology. 
H3  has  s  rved  as  a  member  of  the  Re- 
gional Labor  Board  of  New  York  City  and 
of  the  advisory  council  on  economic  secu- 
rity, while  he  is  currently  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Federal  Prison  Industries  Corporation,  in 
which  capacity  he  has  contributed  valu- 
able service  not  only  to  the  Federal  prison 
industrial  system  but  in  developing  in- 
dustrial war  production  within  State 
penal  institutions. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks  out- 
lining the  rapid  strides  taken  by  the 
prison  industries  in  producing  food  and 
war  materials  for  our  armed  forces,  Mr. 
Lewisohn  accepted  the  award  of  the  War 
Production  Board  made  by  the  Honora- 
^ble  Maury  Maverick,  Director  of  the 
Government  Division,  in  the  form  of  a 
certificale  of  merit  which  reads  as 
follows: 
WAa    pmrnnrcnow    boabd,    prison    iNDusrmrra 

BKANCM.   CnrUlCATZ  OF  UMXIt.   WASHINGTON. 
C    C. 

Thl«  Is  to  certify  that  Snmuel  A.  Lewisohn 
i»  hereby  cited  for  an  award  of  merit  for  out- 
standing aervlce  to  the  Nation  through  par- 
ticipation In  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  for  the  utilization  of 
the  Industries  and  farm  lands  of  the  reforma- 
tories and  prisons  of  the  various  States  and 
the  labor  of  their  inmates  for  the  production 
of  foodstuffs,  materials,  and  supplies  as  an 
•Bscntlal  contribution  toward  the  war  effort. 
Maukt  Maverick. 
Director,  Government  Division. 

'  Mr.  Speaker,  similar  awards  were  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Lewisohn  in  behalf  of  the 
following  distinguished  contributors  to 
the  prison  war  effort : 

James  V.  Bennett.  Director,  Federal 
Prisons  Bureau.  Department  of  Justice. 

Edward  R.  Cass,  general  secretary, 
American  Prison  Association. 

Hon.  Dan  W.  Turner,  former  Chief, 
Prison  Industries  Branch,  Government 
Division.  W.  P.  B. 

CONCLTTSION  OF  REMAKXS  BT   MS.   UAVEilCK 

Thaiik  you,  Mr.  Lewisohn. 

Before  I  conclude  my  talk  I  want  to  thank 
the  many  people  here,  both  for  having  as- 
sisted me  personally  and  for  assisting  the 
War  Production  Board.  I  don't  want  to  men- 
tion them  by  name  because  there  are  so 
many,  and  besides  I'm  llab!e  to  forget  some- 
one. But  I  want  especially  to  offer  my  per- 
sonal congratulations,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  to  those  who  are 
elected  as  officials  of  the  American  Prison 
As30clatlon. 

To  Mr.  Joe  Sanford.  the  new  president, 
all  congratulations  and  good  wishes  for  a 
successful  year  to  come.  He  is  assured  of 
the  cooperation  of  all  of  us  in  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  He  Is  assured  at  my  good 
will  and  cooperation. 

Great  Christianitjf  eame  from  miaerable 
catacombs 

As  I  stand  here  I  think  of  the  serious  Job 
and  the  huge  task  that  we  have  ahead  of  us. 
Kow,  I  wotildn't  compare  this  banquet  hall 
In  th^  Pennsylvania  Hotel  to  the  catacombs. 
It's  s  little  bit  too  luxurioxis  for  that,  but 
this  Is  s  small  group  of  Inspired  people  who 
can.  with  unity  and  sacrifice,  do  a  globally 
Important  job.  Just  as  the  Christians  of  the 
catacombs  did. 

Our  outgoing  president.  Mr.  McGee,  said 
■cmethlng  that  made  me  tJ  Ink  cf  little  be- 
ginnings and  how  things  can  become  great 


and  of  enormous  value  to  society.  He  spcke 
of  how  our  physical  frontiers  have  gone. 
This  is  true. 

And  I  believe  that  wc  are  entering  a  period 
In  which  crime,  as  well  as  any  human  acts, 
will  hr.ve  their  effect  en  pccple  throushcut 
the  world.  The  Hottentot's  good  or  bad  r.ct 
wUl  cause  repercussions  in  the  Bronx  or 
down  in  my  Texas  by  the  fiio  Grande. 

We  have  heard  about  geopolitics,  and  I 
believe  we  are  now  entering  an  age  In  the 
geopolitics  of  crime,  or  geopolitical  penclogy 
cr  Just  geopenolog-y.  And  as  surely,  if  ev- 
erybody in  this  group  will  accept  the  ideal 
of  world  service,  with  a  world  viewpoint,  the 
achievements  we  can  marie  up  for  the  wl^ole 
world  will  be  something  human  Imacinatlon 
cannot  envisiin  at  this  tirr.c.  and  I  want 
you  to  bear  this  in  ralnd  for  the  rest  cf 
your  lives. 

World  trouble  and  psj/cho'.ogy  oj  isolation 

Let  us  talk  briefly  about  this  question  of 
"trouble."  readjustment  of  human  beir.^s, 
penology,  criminology,  prisons,  prisoneis, 
Juvenile  delinquency,  crime  preveniion,  or 
vkhatever  all  thoee  things  are.  from  a  broad, 
world  viewpoint,  including  incarceration  or 
Isolation  cf  man.  whether  originally  brought 
about  by  conviction  of  crime  or  not. 

TiuLe  a  man  put  in  a  Nazi  piison  camp. 
He  is  guilty  of  no  crime  but  is  treated  iu 
a  brutal  manner  by  his  enemies,  starved, 
generally  mistreated,  and  ktpt  tiiera  for 
ycp.rs — perhaps  since  1939  until  some  day 
from  now  until  we  knew  not  when.  Seme 
have  been  iu  Franco's  Spanish  coiicentratiou 
camps.  Jails,  and  dungeons,  since  1937. 
That's  6  years  in  prison  and  miserable  isola- 
tion already.  The  Nazis  have  Pules  and 
Frenchmen  Incarcerated  starting  iu  1939  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  psychological  and  physical  fact  is  a 
man  gets  in  prison.  How  he  pot  in  is  not  the 
major  fact;  the  effect  upon  the  human  being 
Is  the  thing.  And  the  situation  biffed  uprn 
this  major  fact  of  Isolation  is  that  we  are 
developing  throughout  the  world,  and  with 
tens  of  mlUlons  of  people  a  "p-'vchoicsy  of 
isolation"  brought  on  by  lengthy  isolation, 
incarceration,  or  repression  which  Inevitably 
will  have  profound  and  serious  eJIect?  on  the 
behavior  of  tens  of  millions  of  people  every- 
where in  the  world. 

Take  our  own  boys  now  serving  in  the 
Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Co.ist  Guard 
all  over  the  world.  Some  have  already  lived 
on  isolated  South  Pacific  Islands  for  2  years, 
never  having  seen  a  member  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Families  are  separated,  even  thoueh 
lor  Just  and  necessary  reasons.  Whole  na- 
tions and  whole  peoples  now  live  as  in  pris- 
ons, and  it  will  be  the  same,  or  worse,  after 
the  war.  The  readjustment  processes  will 
be  so  great  as  now  to  be  Impossible  to  con- 
ceive. 

Gigantic  vorld  burden  of  readjustment 
Indeed,  there  Is  being  developed  a  burden 
of  gigantic  proportions  which  will  be  some- 
thing that  all  of  the  psychologists,  wardens, 
members  of  the  American  I»rlsen  Association, 
social  workers,  thinkers,  and  Just  any  good 
citizen  can  spend  a  lot  of  time  studying  a:id 
attempting  to  solve.  The  thing  that  we  must 
realize  is  the  fact  that  our  task  is  huge, 
global,  world-wide,  and  yet  it  is  an  Inspiring 
Job.  Let  us  all  be  proud  of  what  we  have 
done,  but  resolve  to  do  much  more  and  work 
with  still  wider  vision,  and  then  keep  on 
working. 

I  will  never  be  connected  with  this  work  as 
a  career.  But  as  a  matter  of  deep  interest,  it 
Is  the  most  Inspiring  Job  I  have  assumed  In 
my  life,  and  I  hope  I  can  be  of  some  help  to 
the  people  who  aie  in  this  great  work  as  a 
career,  in  order  that  we  may  all  help  in  the 
readjustment  of  mankind  to  normal  living. 
Get  the  politicians  in  on  this 

I  have  heard  a  lot  about  politics  having 
a  bad  effect  on  correction  of  crime,  on  prison 
management.    Well,  it  depends  on  what  you 


mean.  If  there  are  corrupt  politics,  of 
course,  tr.e  cJfect  is  bad.  Just  as  in  any  other 
endeavor.  But  the  simple  fact  is  that  great 
If  forms  h;ive  been  made  by  politicians; 
seme  have  been  by  Democrats  and  some  by 
Republicans,  and  some  by  members  of  other 
pol  tical  eio'i.ps. 

It  oucht  not  be  necessary  to  sry  that  we 
have  a  political  form  of  government,  and 
that  reforms  are  neces-^arily  accomplished 
through  cur  poli'.lcra  system.  If  the  poli- 
t:cu;ns  are  .^zaiiist  prison  reform,  there  won't 
be  any  reXcrm.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the 
pi,lit;c:ans  in  on  this  mcvemcnt,  and  I  am 
p  isitive  that.  If  they  get  any  public  backing, 
th:y  wJl  b    gk.d  to  do  so. 

I  j"y  thf>  PollMcluns  will  be  glad  for  selfish 
,".rd  unselfi:!h  reasons;  this  !3  somcthir.g  I 
knew,  having  he'd  elective  office  for  10  years. 
For  selfl5h  rcrscns,  if  correctional  instltu- 
tl  as  arc  pr(  perly  organized,  with  sensible 
pcr;il  codes,  wrh  prrper  prison  maiir.gemeiit 
and  hnn'^st  binrd.'?  cf  pr.rdon  and  parole,  the 
offlceho.'d'r  vtll  net  be  constantly  harried  by 
petitlcns  and  ripp",'i'.'^  which  are  so  difficult  to 
analyze  or  investigate  ar.d  which  take  an 
er.crmrus  ameunt  of  time.  This  has  been 
proved  In  the  Federal  prison  system,  whore 
C  'rgre«smpn  never  interfere  with  and  always 
give  th^nr  nonpartiian  co'ipcration.  For  un- 
fciS-h  renscns,  rievp  in  the  hcfrt  cf  every 
public  offcial  is  the  fcrling  that  he  or  she 
wants  to  see  hiimnnity  get  a  chance.  Ar.d 
ev?ry  public  official  knows  the  best  way  is 
thrrugh  fairness,  firmness,  and  hone.'^ty. 

Thus  let  u?  say  w  want  the  politicians  to 
hrlp  in  thiS  movomrnt;  and  no  more  than  in 
any  cthrT  movcn-.ont.  we  naturally  want 
corrupt  politics  eliminated.  Our  jub,  then, 
l."!  to  build  public  opinion  iu  pll  the  fields  of 
P'-r.i'lci'y,  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  crim- 
inolcg*;. 

Wc  haie  about  400  000  in  prisons  and  jails  in 
Ahtenca  now 

There  are  today  som.e  16.0C0  Pcdenl  pris- 
oner.=  ,  but  there  are  seme  125  000  State  pris- 
one."^.  and  260,000  local  ones.  The  State  fig- 
ure has  Jumped  at  times  to  a  hundred-and- 
sixty-cd.  thousand,  and  it  is  said  that  local 
Jail--  have  had  a  population  of  as  high  as 
400.000.  If  history  repeats  Itself,  after  this 
war  the  numl:ers  now  Incarcerated  will  Jinnp 
b.ick  tu  their  former  high  figures,  and  then 
beycnd. 

Against  this  eventunlity  society  must  pre- 
pare lt.'elf.  We  must  attempt  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  keep  pe<^.ple  out  of  Jail  Instead  of  get- 
ting them  in;  that  is,  we  must  create  a  fair 
society  where  men  can  live  and  work  In 
pc -ce;  I  mean  also  r.ur  job  is  crime  preven- 
tion even  more  than  just  running  prisons. 

But  as  I  said  earlier,  even  though  our  spe- 
cific problem  is  great,  and  will  be  greater, 
the  wh(  le  problem  of  the  psychology  of  Isola- 
tion and  its  effects  on  the  world,  plus  the  let- 
down after  the  war,  is  so  great  as  to  be  beyond 
the  ken  uf  human  Im.-ginatlon. 

F  How  Americans,  I  repeat,  this  Is  a  great 
work,  a  ^-reat  movement.  Let  us  stick  to- 
getner  in  the  yars  to  come,  and  with  decent 
modeity,  we  can  be  very  proud.    Thank  you. 


Address  of  Hon.  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
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Friday.  Decemhcr  10.  1943 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
osD,  I  inolude  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Clare  Boothe  Lcce  at  United  Every 
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Member  Church  Canva.ss.  Klein  Memo- 
rial Hall,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  November 
28, 1943: 

Within  the  last  few  years,  we  have  seen  a 
revival  of  the  religious  spirit  in  all  the  so- 
called  civilized  nations.  From  the  skeptl- 
ciiin  of  the  twenties  and  the  atheism  of  the 
thirties,  the  people  of  many  countries  have 
turned  again  to  God.  They  have  turned, 
strangely  enough,  to  Him  who  said;  "The 
earth  Is  not  accursed,"  in  the  very  hours  when 
the  world  was  accursed,  as  never  before  In 
all  man's  history,  by  brutality,  murder,  rapine, 
and  war. 

In  Soviet  Russia,  God  had  been  officially 
e:;iled  for  many  years — exiled  not  just  to 
Siberia,  but  beyond  the  utmost  borders  of 
the  land.  If  Russians  continued  to  worship 
God  during  the  Soviets'  exultantly  atheistic 
thirties,  they  did  so  secretly  and  in  fear  oi 
their  lives.  Religion,  said  the  Bolsheviks,  was 
the  opium  of  the  common  people. 

But,  from  all  accounts,  the  Russian  people 
are  not  quite  the  same  people  today  that  they 
were  3  years  ago.  They  have  been  through 
the  ordeal  of  battle.  And  as  they  walk 
through  the  final  fires  of  that  ordeal,  we 
hear  "them  speaking  openly  again  of  "Holy 
Rus.sia."  We  see  them  restoring  the  altars 
of  iheir  fathers  In  their  most  mortal  fight, 
the  Russian  people  seem  to  be  turning,  with 
new  faith  to  their  fathers'  faith  in  Heaven. 
Tlieir  rulers  on  earth  have  now  officially  al- 
lowed the  Divine  Exile  to  return  to  Russia. 
It  is  beside  the  point  to  say  that  the  Soviet 
CJovernmcnt  simply  found  the  return  to  re- 
ligion politically  expedient.  The  significant 
thing  is  that  atheism  did  not  survive  the 
great°test  of  war  Atheism  seemed  spiritually 
inexpedient  to  the  Russian  soul  In  its  dark- 
est hc.ur 

Why  is  everything  el.se  but  faith  In  God 
Inadfriuate  when  men  are  facing  their  great- 
est trial?  The  answer  Is  simple:  Powerful 
though  the  mind  of  man.  and  prodigal  his 
brains  and  arms  to  produce  weapons  with 
wliich  to  defend  himself  against  his  enemies. 
In  the  f^nal  analysis  today,  yesterday,  tomor- 
low,  as  P.iul  said:  "The  last  enemy  that  shall 
be  destroyed  is  death"— and  only  a  belief  in 
God  can  de-stroy  death,  the  ultimate  enemy 
of  all  mankind,  In  hours  when  men  are 
moved  in  g-eat  massc"=  to  contemplate  whole- 
sale dialh,  thev  all  realize  that  he  who  does 
not  envu^age  immortality  is  already  living  In 
his  grave 

Nazi  Germany  did  not  exile  God.  as  did  the 
Rui  slans.  to  shift  for  Himself.  Not  even  hav- 
ing the  C  immuni.-t  credo  of  the  brotherhood 
of'nian  on  earth,  they  dared  not  abolish  God. 
But  they  persecuted  Him  and  crucified  Him 
on  their  crooked  Ew:\>tika  cross.  They  im- 
prisoned or  murdered  His  outspoken  priests 
and  minhters  and  slaughtered  His  people  by 
the  thousands.  At  first  subtly,  and  later 
frunkiy,  the  Nazis  warned  the  German  people 
that  Chru^tianity  and  Naz.ism,  the  Bible  and 
Meln  Kamof,  were  incompatlblo— as,  indeed, 
to  the  greater  glory  of  God  they  most  surely 
are. 

But  in  Gc^imany,  as  throughout  Europe  and 
tlie  occupied  countries,  it  has  been  the  church 
In  all  its  denominations  which  ha*  most  out- 
spokenly defied  the  Nazis,  and  given  the 
people  faith  and  courage  to  resist  them,  by 
preaching  that  the  new  order  could  never 
last,  because  It  had  no  spiritual  validity.  All 
reports  from  underground  sources  in  Europe 
Indicate  that  chuich  membership  has  in- 
creased greatly  during  the  Nazi  occupation. 
In  the  United  States  In  the  last  few  years, 
church  membership  has  Increased  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  a  million  a  year. 

The  usual  explanation  of  this  return  to 
religion,  this  world-wide  revival  of  faith,  la 
generally  given  in  the  remark  of  a  soldier  on 
Bataan:  "There  are  no  atheists  in  fox  holes." 
Today,  our  own  country  has  not  been 
bombed  nor  invaded  and  we  civilians  are  In 
no  imine-llate  physical  danger  from  the  war, 
but    our    loved   ones   are.     Each   of   ub   has 


someone,  a  son.  a  brother,  a  husband,  a 
close  friend,  who  faces  the  fortunes  of  the 
multitudinous  fox  holes  of  war.  Because 
they  are  in  danger,  they  are  now  not  atheists, 
and  we  dare  not  be. 

The  return  to  God  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fox  hole.  But  how  shall  the 
fox  hole  itself  be  explained,  unless  we  admit 
that  fox  holes  got  dug  becatise  men  had 
abandoned  God?  The  fox  holes  of  war  are 
dug  by  atheists,  and  though  we  return  to 
God  In  them,  they  shall  be  dug  again  and 
again,  war  without  end.  unless,  emerging 
from  them,  we  stay  with  God. 

Yes,  the  church  Is  of  vital  and  immediate 
service  to  the  war  effort,  as  a  spiritual  re- 
storative to  people  who  are  crushed  by  the 
horrors  of  war.  Yes,  the  church  is  a  present 
and  sturdy  staff  to  help  on  the  long  climb 
to  victory,  even  a  vaulting  pole  to  naturally 
believing  peoples  like  the  Russians,  to  aid 
In  leaping  over  the  bloodiest  obstacles  be- 
tween them  and  the  day  of  triumph. 

But  we  shall  not  be  true  to  the  church, 
nor  the  church  to  God,  unless  we  find  In  the 
church    more,   much    more   than    temporary 
comfort.     We  must  find  In  the  church  en- 
during guidance  in  the  post-war  world.    For 
the   church    Is   the   true   conscience   of   the 
world.     Statesmen,     diplomats,     politicians, 
economists,  however  clever  they  may  be  with 
their  shrewd  and  patriotic  games  and  their 
quod  erat  demonstrandum  figures  around  the 
peace   tables   of   the   future,   will    Inevitably 
make  amoral  or  Immoral  decisions  there  If 
they  are  not  constantly  Informed  by  the  con- 
science of  the  church,  rooted  In  a  belief  in 
God.     Only  the  churches,  as  the  Pope  says, 
can  propound  the  principles  of  "peace  with 
Justice."     It  Is  the  duty  of  the  church,  In  the 
words  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  to 
propound   a   Just    and    durable    peace.     The 
church    alone    Is   the   surviving.   Indissoluble 
link  we  people  of  the  democracies  have  with 
the   people  of   Germany  who   go   to  church 
furtively,  loving   God   more   than  they   fear 
Hitler's  concentration  camps.     And  only  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  In  Russia  can  close  the 
great  gap  between   lis   and   the  disciples  of 
Karl  Marx.    It  has  been  the  saving  grace  of 
communism  that  It  does  proclaim  faith   in 
the  brotherhood  cf  man.     But  the  brother- 
hood  of  man  must   presuppose   the  father- 
hood" of    God.     In    the    end.    we    need    not 
tremble  and  sicken   with  fear  at  the  word 
communism.   If  this  communism  holds  fast 
to  the  basic  Christian  doctrine  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  In  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

Yes,  we  need  the  inspiration  of  the  church 
now  iDUt  we  will  need  even  more  the  teach- 
ings of  the  church,  the  basic  principles  of  our 
religion  In  the  post-war  days.  Only  the 
Christian  philosophy  can  serve  to  stop  us 
from  exacting  some  terrible  vengeance  from 
our  conquered  enemies,  some  ypngeance, 
which  will  make  us  seem  as  Nazis  burselves. 
actlnc  in  such  «  sense  that  there  would  really 
be  no  more  hope  of  peace  on  earth  than  the 
time  It  takes  for  beaten  and  bitter  nations 
to  rearm.  For  the  question  Is  not  what  to  do 
about  the  Germans — the  question  is  what 
to  do  about  ourselves.  If  we  are  truly 
Christian,  and  only  our  churches  can  make 
and  keep  us  so,  we  shall  have  small  trouble 
deciding  wlat  to  do  about  our  enemies. 
World  police  forces,  great  power  politics,  com- 
bines, are  in  the  end  un-Chrtstian  answers, 
and  every  Christian  who  fal!-.  on  his  knees 
In  the  quiet  of  his  room  knows  this.  In  the 
words  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
only  a  Just,  a  Christian  peace  will  be  durable. 
Th^clty  of  man  can  onl\  be  built  by  the 
Inspiration  which  comes  from  the  house  of 

God. 

Once  a  member  of  a  delegation  visiting 
Abraham  Lincoln  during  the  ClvU  War  re- 
marLed:  "We  trust,  sir,  that  God  Is  on  otir 
Bide."  To  which  great  Lincoln  replied:  "It 
Is  more  Important  to  know  that  we  are  on 
God's  side." 

Today,  Judging  by  ths  attltud*  of  our  wie- 
mles  toward  God,  and  religion,  uid  the  erssta 


substitutes  they  have  futUely  offered  to  their 
people — emperor  worship  In  Japan.  Teutonic 
paganism  in  Germany — we  suspect  that  we 
may  be  on  God's  side— at  least  to  •  greater 
extent  than  our  enemies  are. 

We  must  sUy  there.    For  perhaps,  after  all, 
this  wa-  has  a  divine  purpose.     It  has  been 
said,    "God    presseth    the    nations    together 
.   .    .'•    He   presseth    them   everywhere    Into 
a  common  world-body  soul.    Let  not  His  pur- 
pose escape  us.     Everywhere  today  there  is 
passionate  talk  of  unity — tmlty  among  men 
on  the  political  level,  unity  among  men  on 
the  economic  level,  unity  among  the  United 
Nations  on  the  military  level  and  the  poet- 
WR    diplomatic  level — but  nowhere  is  there 
a  more  desperate  and  noble  need  than  for 
unity  among  all  men  on  the  spiritual  level. 
To  achieve  this  unity.  In  blood  and  agony, 
God  today  presseth  the  nations  together — In 
order  that  all  men's  churches  and  every  spire 
may  point  a  way  to  agreement  on  the  great 
essentials  common  to  iJl  faiths  In  God.    Our 
meeting  today   Is  a  beginning   toward  that 
unity   which   transcends   political   and   eco- 
nomic unity,  and  any  secular  unity  which 
mechanlcal-mlnded   and   so-called   practical 
men  can  devise:  The  spiritual  unity  of  king- 
dom come,  of  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good 
win. 


Blueprints  Today— Hiffcwayi  Tomorrow 
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HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday.  December  10,  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Associated  Pennsylvania  Contract- 
ors in  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Phil- 
adelphia, December  9,  1943: 

Not  many  months  ago,  people  were  hesitant 
about  devoting  time,  energy,  and  thought  to 
the  problems  that  are  bound  to  occur  at  tbe 
end  of  the  war.  Many  people  were  saying 
"Let's  win  the  war  first."  Fortunately,  we've 
gotten  away  from  that  Idea  that  this  Nation 
can  deal  with  only  one  problem  at  a  time. 
Winning  the  war  la  the  No.  1  Job,  but  believe 
me.  winning  the  peace  Is  a  Job  that  runs  a 
close  second. 

When  the  war  plants  slow  down  and  stop, 
and  when  the  million  of  servicemen  about 
face  for  home,  we  had  better  be  ready  wlta 
economic  plans  that  will  take  the  place  of  our 
concentrated  war  effort.  If  we  are  not  ready, 
then  this  democracy  our  boys  have  been 
fighting  to  preserve  is  very  likely  to  deterio- 
rate Into  an  "Ism"  of  some  kind  that  will 
cause  us  to  wonder  Just  who  did  win  the  war. 

That's  the  gloomy  side  of  the  picture.  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  it  because  I  have  a  pos- 
itive faith  In  this  country's  ability  to  meet 
and  solve  any  economic  problem.  We've 
gone  through  many  trying  periods,  from  the 
time  of  Valley  Forge,  and  on  up  through  th» 
War  of  1812,  the  Civil  War,  World  War  No.  1. 
and  the  depression  of  the  thirties.  For  each 
of  those  serious  economic  disturbances,  the 
solutions  were  forthcoming.  Sometimes  they 
came  slowly,  but  they  came.  This  war.  of 
course.  Is  of  such  tremendous  dimensions 
that  It  blots  out  all  other  trying  periods.  It 
win  tax  our  Ingenuity  to  the  utmost.  It  will 
require  that  we  dispense  with  some  of  our 
traditional  concepU.  but  It  need  not  lead  US 
to  make  one  single  change  in  otir  Constitu- 
tion or  In  our  democratic  form  of  govem- 
ment.  When  I  say  we  must  break  with  som« 
of  our  traditions.  I  mean  we  must  unleaab 
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our  Imaglnationi  and  broaden  our  Tlew.  To 
be  more  specific,  we  must,  for  Instance,  give 
ayiatlon  headway.  We  must  encourage  Its 
dcTelopment  at  home  and  In  the  Interna- 
tional 8ky»-ays.  Aviation,  and  all  other 
businesses,  must  be  pennltted  to  proceed  un- 
hampered on  the  path  of  lull  and  fair  private 
enterprise. 

Certainly,  a  nation  which  within  the  short 
epace  of  3  years  can  turn  its  effort  into  a 
war  production  of  such  tremendous  size  i» 
also  a  nation  that  can  do  a  better  Job  than 
It  has  ever  done  before  in  providing  the  ne- 
cessities and  comforts  of  life. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  I  am  sure  the 
businessmen  of  this  country  are  accomplish- 
ing one  great  thing,  and  that  is  they  are 
getting  rid  of  cobwebs  that  very  plainly 
marked  so  many  of  them  during  the  last  de- 
preaalcn.  Business  and  industry  are  raising 
their  sights;  they  are  doing  a  splendid  Job  of 
re-creating  interest  in  private  enterprise; 
th  .  are  teaching  themselves  how  to  quickly 
reconvert  to  peacetime  production  and  sell- 
ing; they  are  informing  the  Government,  and 
rightfully,  of  the  changes  that  should  be 
made  m  the  laws  of  the  land  to  nourish  busi- 
ness health. 

But  buFiness  cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 
There  are  those  who  would  cut  Qovemment 
spending  to  the  bone.  I  am  for  tnat.  but 
With  this  important  reaervalion :  government 
must  continue  to  bear  Its  rightful,  natural 
responsibilities.  It  must  invest  public  money 
In  thoM  essential  services  which  only  gov- 
ernment  can  provide,  and  which  in  them- 
selves generate  Jobs  and  private  business. 
Business  cannot  travel  far  In  a  1&44  or  1945 
car.  while  government  trails  along  in  a  model 
T.  Government,  as  well  as  business,  must 
raise  its  sights,  not  for  the  sake  of  spending, 
but  In  jxJlnt  of  service,  if  there  Is  to  be  full 
employment  and  prosperity. 

During  these  war  years,  there  has  been 
waste,  for  war  Itself  is  nothing  but  waste. 
You  cant  figure  closely  when  battles  are  to 
be  won.  But  after  this  war  all  governments 
must  hew  closer  to  the  line  of  efficiency. 
They  must  keep  their  debts  and  their  taxes 
to  the  very  lowest  possible  levels.  Yet.  I  re- 
peat, they  must  not  evade  those  responsi- 
bilities which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
welfare  of  the  Nations  business. 

All  of  you.  I'm  sure,  are  familiar  with  the 
post-war  highway  program  of  the  American 
Road  Builders'  Association.  Dlscuaslcn 
based  on  some  of  the  fine  thinking  that  has 
fon«  Into  that  sound  proposal  will.  I  trust. 
Ulustrat*  what  I  mean  about  government's 
responsibility. 

Wartime  rationing  has  driven  borne  to 
everyone  the  fact  that  the  Nation's  economic 
structure  Is  buUt  up  around  the  motor  ve- 
blcle.  Every  bustne«s.  every  Industry,  every 
individual,  Is  dependent  to  a  very  large  de- 
gree on  the  passenger  car.  tbs  bus,  and  the 
truck.  Yet,  as  Is  so  well  pointed  out  by 
Charles  Upbam,  engineer -director  and  author 
of  tbe  association's  plan,  never  In  all  his- 
tory has  there  been  a  highway  program  ade- 
quate for  the  trafllc  we  generate  In  our  daily 
business. 

In  IJKl,  7,000,000  people,  nearly  one-sev- 
enth of  the  employables  of  that  year,  had 
Jobs  which  were  dependent  upon  highway 
trinsportatlon.  That  figure  Includes  the 
automotive  workers,  the  road  builders,  the 
garagtmen.  the  truck  and  btis  drivers,  the 
machinery  makers,  and  the  salesmen  who 
talked  you  Into  buying  a  more  expensive  car. 
Those  7.000.000  Jobs  didn't  Just  happen  only 
because  Henry  Ford  and  others  figured  out 
bow  to  make  good  cars  cheap.  Those  Jobs 
came  about  In  large  part  because  this  Nation 
started  a  program  of  building  good  roads. 

Yet  we  have  never  had  enough  good  roads. 
We  all  know  that  from  ova  own  driving  expe- 
rience. We  realise  it  even  more  deeply  when 
we  look  at  the  highway  death  and  Injury 
figures:  In  IMl.  nearly  40,000  killed;  more 
than  1.000.000  injured. 


Road  Inadequacy  Is  placed  in  understand- 
able terms  by  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Public  Roads 
AdmlnlsUatlon.  "Before  the  war."  he  said, 
"we  were  slipping  behind  In  construction  of 
the  State  highways  alone  at  the  rate  of  17,000 
miles  per  year."  By  that  he  means  that  rci\ds 
were  wearing  out  faster  than  they  were  be- 
ing replaced  or  reconstructed.  When  we 
come  out  of  this  war,  county  and  local  reads 
and  streets  as  well  will  be  In  a  really  deplor- 
able condition,  for  war  restrictions  don't  per- 
mit us  to  build  roads  and  streets.  Manpower 
and  material  shortages  are  even  severely  re- 
stricting maintenance  or  preservation  o*^  the 
roads  we  have. 

Furthermore,  enough  good  local  roads  have 
never  been  built  for  the  fanners,  and  it  is 
plainly  evident  that  only  the  surface  has 
been  scratched  In  building  modern  arteries 
In  and  near  cities.  Clearly,  the  farmers'  pur- 
chase and  use  of  the  motor  vehicle  will  be 
dictated  by  the  kind  of  roads  available.  Like- 
wise city  people  won't  buy  cars  to  drive  over 
rough,  bumpy  streets  or  to  fight  their  way 
through  the  congestion  that  1  have  seen  in 
Chicago,  New  York  City,  Detroit,  and  in  many 
other  cities  large  and  even  small. 

So  to  preserve  the  Nation's  number  1  man- 
tifacturlng  Industry  and  largest  employer, 
we've  got  to  build  modern  highways  wher- 
ever they  are  needed,  and  we  mrust  be  ready 
to  start  that  program  almost  the  moment  the 
war  ends. 

Under  the  war's  stimulus  this  country  Is 
In  Its  greatest  period  of  prosperity.  The 
number  cf  employables  has  Increased  by  some 
10,000.000.  What  most  of  our  62.000,000 
workers  are  creating  does  not  add  to  the 
Nation's  wealth.  We're  doing  a  mighty  fine 
Job  of  keeping  this  Nation  free  from  the 
tyrannical  grasp  of  ETuropean  and  Asiatic 
mobsters.  But  when  that  work  Is  done,  we 
must  face  a  transition  period  of  far  greater 
problems  than  those  that  followed  the  First 
World  War. 

We  must  admit  that  we  didn't  fight  our 
way  out  of  the  last  depression  unaided.  In 
1838  there  was  a  receseion.  Unemployment 
was  rapidly  increasing.  It  was  the  Impend- 
ing war  that  reversed  the  trend  and  finally 
placed  this  Nation  In  the  position  of  having 
more  Jot)s  than  workers. 

Realizing  that  actually  we  didn't  cure  the 
last  depression  we  should  face  this  post-war 
period  with  grim  determination  to  correct 
previous  mistakes  and  to  do  thee  things 
which  best  point  the  way  to  a.bulanrej  pro- 
duction, consumption,  and  employment. 

It  can  be  done.  And  one  of  the  strirtlns; 
points  Is  improvement  of  trnntporianon. 
Construction  Is  the  chief  uf*r  and  vital iwr 
of  the  duruble-gf;ods  Industry.  At  the  drpth 
of  the  depreiilon,  emplc;yment  wa«  down 
relatively  little  in  buslnesne.-*  devoted  to  nup- 
plylng  cur  dally  wants  and  in  the  strv.re 
Industries  and  businesses.  The  b:n  din  Wiig 
In  construction  and  durable  gCK^ls  Wiien 
construction  drops,  you  can  expect  a  denree- 
slon.  When  the  construction  volume  is  high, 
there  Is  prosperity  and  plenty  of  jobs. 

Private  construction  fluctuates  widely. 
You  can't  depend  on  it  and  you  can't  regu- 
late It.  But  public-works  construction  can 
be  easily  controlled.  By  reason  of  the  wide- 
spread needs,  and  speed  of  gettlnr:  started. 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  highway  con- 
struction. 

Consequently,  a  first  order  of  post-wr.r 
planning  is  that  of  establishing  a  highway 
program,  which  above  all  must  be  gaged. 
not  to  imemployment  possibilities,  mit  to 
actual  needs,  as  is  emphasized  In  the  Ameri- 
can Road  Builders'  Association  plan.  All 
levels  of  government.  Federal,  State,  county, 
city,  and  local,  must  participate  In  this  high- 
way program.  Many  highway  agencies,  I  am 
told,  are  doing  little  about  highway  plans, 
because  they  don't  see  the  construction 
money  on  tbe  table.  That's  a  defeatist  atti- 
tude.   To  taj  way  of  thinking,  one  ot  the 


best  Insurances  against  a  return  of  the  waste- 
ful C.  W.  A,  or  W.  P.  A.  days  of  relief  work 
is  tc  gi  t  the  plans  and  blueprints  ready,  and 

BuW. 

It  Is  amazirg  to  me  how  so  many  people 
confuse  pu'illc-works  construction  with  Im- 
provised relief  work.  While  no  doubt  much 
pood  Vias  scompllshed  by  the  relief  work 
prcj'^cts  of  the  la^t  depression,  nevertheless 
Ihore  is  a  wido  gulf  between  giving  men  Jobs 
with  shovels  and  wheelbarrows  on  minor 
projects  and  giving  men  Jobs  on  planned 
pu':lic-worj£s  projects. 

Whatever  pood  Is  accomplished  on  the 
mn.cie  work  prcjtct  i.=  done  at  a  cost  Incon- 
sistent with  the  benefits.  The  tendency  here 
Is  to  stretch  out  the  construction  period  so 
that  men  will  have  jobs  for  as  long  a  time 
as  possible.  Working  for  the  Government,  the 
men  look  upon  it  as  Just  another  form  of 
charity — which  it  is.  Relief  work  requires 
little  or  no  machinery  or  materials,  and  so 
r.o  men  are  piven  Jobs  manufacturing  trac- 
tors, earth  movers,  cranes,  fabricated  steel,  or 
hundreds  of  other  items. 

When  a  planned  public-works  project  Is 
constructed,  a  whole  chain  of  operations  Is 
star. 6(1  wh.ch  not  only  gives  Jobs  on  the  site 
but  In  the  mines,  mills,  factories,  and  on 
the  rai  roads,  Beins  of  a  solid  substantial 
nature,  the  public-works  project  brings  with 
It  long  lasting  benefits  and  at  a  cost  com- 
mensurate with  those  benefits. 

Of  utmost  importance  Is  the  fact  that  the 
planned  public-works  project  built  under 
the  contract  system  provides  he-man  Jobs. 
The  work'T,  fnr  from  feeling  that  he  has  a 
charity  job.  knows  that  he  has  work  as  In- 
dividualistic as  the  man  employed  by  a  fac- 
tory or  a  railroad. 

In  planning  for  the  future  we  must  rec- 
ocnize  private  enterp:;se  In  government  ac- 
tivities Just  a.s  we  must  in  business  and  In- 
dustry, By  Bwarc.ing  the  contract  for  con- 
stiurtion  to  the  low  bidder,  the  public  ex- 
penditure then  is  actually  handled  through 
the  machinery  of  private  enterprise.  The 
ccn'.'-actor  handles  his  own  purchases  and 
hires  his  labor  forces.  He  pays  the  prevailing 
wRges,  Th?  men  who  accept  the  Jobs  work 
willingly  and  to  the  b"st  of  their  capabilities. 
Certainly  pub'.ic-works  construction  Is  an 
Ideal  way  for  government  to  hold  up  Its  end 
in  any  unemployment  crisis,  and  is  nn  Ideal 
wav  to  further  encourage  private  enterprise. 
There  are  other  ways  In  Which  govern- 
ment cm  hflp  m  the  tns.K  of  building  a  future 
of  prr^perlty,  and  full  employment.  I  am 
very  fnttilliar  with  one  way  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
conip!!r-atcd  luhber  problem.  Perhaps  no 
oth'-r  d'lmfwtlr  subject  has  occupied  the  at- 
l«*i,vion  of  ilic  pub  Ic  fo  much  as  has  rubber 
since  the  bei'inning  of  the  war.  We  passed 
thnufh  a  iryirn-'  pei  lod  when  conlll Cling 
statements  weie  being  Issued  by  experts  Ui 
wc'l!  as  b"  .s<*lf-Ktyled  authorities.  There  con- 
t  nues  t<.  be  so.me  confu/sion,  but  I  assure  ycu 
that  the  rub'oer  problem  is  one  that  has 
bef  '.  licked. 

When  the  war  broke  out  and  our  source 
of  supply  was  cut  off,  this  country's  rubber 
reserves  were  very  meager.  Faced  with  war- 
time requirement  of  m.ore  than  1.000.000  tons 
per  year,  something  had  to  be  done  and 
to  be  done  fast.  Quickly  investigations 
were  m.ade  on  the  processes  for  making  syn- 
thetic rubber,  and  quickly  the  answers  came 
to  light.  In  2  yea: 8  our  Government  has 
spent  £-750,00O.00b  or  more  for  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  rubber.  Today  59  plants 
are  either  in  or  soon  will  be  in  production. 
Synthetic  rubber  is  now  coming  out  of  the 
plants  nt  the  rate  of  437,000  tons  per  year. 
By  the  end  cf  1943.  the  production  will  be  at 
th"  rate  of  646000  tons  per  year.  By  mld- 
1944,  the  rate  will  be  850,000  tons,  when  all 
pl-ints  will  be  cperailng  at  full  capacity. 

That  is  an  achievement  In  production  of  a 
new  mnterial  which  I  believe  sets  an  all-time 
world  record.     0?3vi&usly,  In  attackiiig  thla 
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gigantic  problem,  there  was  waste  but  that 
necessary  waste  was  Inconsequential  when 
we  consider  that  our  Army  and  Navy  now 
are  getting  sufficient  rubber  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  I  take  a  great  deal  of  personal 
pride  in  this  accomplishment,  not  so  much 
as  to  what  little  I  may  have  contributed  but 
for  the  superlative  Job  done  by  my  fellow 
Nebraskan.  Bill  Jeffers,  who  worked  almost 
day  and  night  on  the  Job  until  the  problem 
was  whipped. 

Today  tne  cost  of  producing  synthetic  rub- 
ber ranges  from  about  20  to  about  65 
cents  per  pound  for  the  various  processes  as 
contrasted  with  the  pre-war  price  of  about  20 
cents  per  pound  for  crude  natural  rubber. 
However,  new  processes  are  now  being  per- 
fected, which  will  enable  us  to  produce  syn- 
thetic rubber  made  from  grain  alcohol  at  a 
cost  which  will  make  possible  competition 
with  raw  rubber  With  this  process,  7  pounds 
of  rubber  can  be  made  from  1  bushel  of  corn, 
with  a  byproduct  of  high-protein  livestock 
food. 

The  significance  of  all  of  this  is  that  be- 
fore long  we  win  be  producing  sufficient  syn- 
thetic rubber  to  meet  our  peacetime  needs. 
V/e  can  produce  It  at  a  cost  as  low  or  lower 
than  what  we  might  otherwise  expect  to  pay 
the  British  and  Dutch  rubber  companies. 

The  question  then  arises,  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  with  these  Govemment-bullt  syn- 
thetic rubber  plants  after  the  war?  Will 
we  Junk  them,  or  will  the  Government  oper- 
ate them,  or  shall  we  do  the  sensible  thing 
and  sell  them  on  reasonable  basis  to  private 
Industry? 

I  make  the  declaration  that  we  must  not 
only  preserve  these  rubber  plants  for  the 
American  people  and  put  to  use  all  of  our 
natural  resources  but  we  must  encourage 
the  Improvement  of  these  plants  and  make 
them  flow  Into  private  channels  of  American 
Industry  In  order  that  they  will  be  part  of 
the  gigantic  program  to  solve  the  economic 
war  which  will  face  us  In  the  post-war  period. 
We  must  never  again  face  the  pathetic  situa- 
tion as  regards  rubber  as  we  were  faced  with 
before  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  duty  of 
seeing  to  It  that  these  rubber  plants  continue 
to  operate  for  the  good  of  the  Nation.  These 
plants  should  be  sold  under  agreements  that 
BS<ture  fair  prices  and  on  a  basis  wherein  the 
plants  can  l>e  made  sclf-llqu'datlng. 

The  demand  for  many  years  after  the  war 
for  all  kinds  of  rubber  will  be  very  great. 
Products  in  the  hands  of  people  of  the  world 
are  being  mcd  up  and  are  not  being  replaced. 
That  demand  U  going  to  be  big  enough  to 
absorb  the  supply  of  crude  and  synthetic 
rubber  for  several  years  to  come.  By  that 
time  the  United  States  will  have  gained  a 
great  amount  of  experience  in  the  use  of 
synthetic  rubber.  Tbe  quality  of  synthetic 
rubber  will  be  improved.  The  f^peclal  pur- 
poses of  synthetic  rubber  new  may  prove 
superior  to  crude  rubber,  and  vice  versa.  Is 
it  not  logical  and  wise  to  let  synthetic  rubber 
and  crude  rubber  compete,  both  as  to  price 
and  usefulness?  Usefulness  for  the  hundreds 
of  purposes  for  which  rubber  is  produced  to- 
day and  for  the  hundreds  of  new  uses  which 
will  be  found  In  the  future? 

Operated  as  private  enterprises,  these  syn- 
thetic rubber  plants  can  play  a  vital  part  in 
our  transition  from  war  to  peace.  Not  only 
will  they  supply  thotisands  of  Jobs  but  they 
will  assure  this  Nation  of  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  cheap  rubber,  a  thing  we  have  not 
always  had.  In  supplying  this  cheap  rubber. 
It  Is  only  natural  to  expect  a  broadening  of 
our  rubber  consumption.  As  you  know, 
when  we  broaden  the  use  of  a  material,  Jobs 
multiply  and  a  further  contribution  Is  made 
to  the  standard  of  living. 

There  Is  one  other  striking  benefit.  For 
many  years  we  have  been  worrying  about 
overpiocuction   on   tbe   farms.    That  prpb- 
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lem  will  confront  us  again  after  the  war.  but 
If  private  enterprise  can  go  forward  with  the 
manufacture  of  rubber,  a  whole  new  market 
Is  opened  up  to  the  farmer.  I  envision  the 
erection  of  processing  plants  near  the  sources 
of  raw  material — in  the  farming  centers. 
Certainly  that  outlet  for  farm  produce  alone 
Justifies  every  action  that  will  make  thU  new 
business  a  fact. 

This  new  home  Industry  would  have  many 
ramifications.  When  we  cheapen  the  cost 
of  rubber,  we  expand  motor-vehicle  transpor- 
tation, for  certainly  tire  expense  looms  as  a 
large  Item  In  the  minds  of  those  of  moderate 
and  low  Incomes.  So  here  again,  »e  must 
have  better  local  roads  so  that  farmers  may 
reach  their  markets  and  reach  the  processing 
plants.  When  we  do  that  we  have  Increased 
the  need  and  usage  of  the  automobile. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  reemphaslze  that 
Congress,  busy  as  It  Is  with  war  problems,  Is 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking  al>out  the  post-war 
period.  Proposals  of  many  kinds  are  even 
row  being  presented  to  us  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Some  are  good,  some  perhaps  not  so 
good,  but  all  of  them  demonstrate  that  the 
best  minds  of  the  country  are  giving  serious 
thought  to  our  Nation's  future.  Prom  all  of 
these  suggestions,  a  sincere  effort  will  be  made 
to  select  a  proper  and  reasonable  course  that 
the  Federal  Government  may  follow  in  estab- 
lishing the  kind  of  future  everybody  wants. 

I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  high- 
way Industry  for  the  sensible  and  practical 
post-war  highway  program  that  has  been 
drafted  and  presented  to  the  public  by  the 
American  Road  Builders*  Association.  For 
many  years,  your  parent  association  has  been 
very  helpful  to  the  Members  cf  Congress.  We 
have  come  to  look  to  the  association  when- 
ever we  need  facts  for  dealing  with  the  many 
problems  attendant  with  highway  transpor- 
tation. The  post-war  highway  program,  born 
of  the  Knowledge  accumulated  by  the  high- 
way officials,  highway  engineers,  and  road 
builders.  Is  of  such  merit  I  am  sure  It  will 
awaken  the  Nation  to  its  highway  needs  and 
responsibilities. 


The  GoTernment  in  the  Basinets  of 
Finance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBMITA'nVW 

Monday,  December  6, 1943 

Mr,  WHITE,  Mr,  Speaker,  now  that 
our  country  Is  In  war  and  the  volume  of 
credit  and  currency  has  been  expanded 
to  Inflationary  proportions,  the  banks 
of  this  country,  dissatisfied  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's agriculture  financing  pro- 
gram, are  making  a  determined  drive 
to  have  the  Government  agencies  with- 
draw from  the  field  and  permit  the  busi- 
ness to  be  turned  over  to  the  banks. 

In  reply  to  one  of  the  many  letters 
received  uring  this  withdrawal  program 
on  the  Congress.  I  have  stated  my  views 
on  this  subject  to  the  Nebraska  Bankers 
Association,  which  I  submit  herewith 
for  insertion  in  the  Record.  The  letter 
and  my  reply  follow; 

Omaha,  December  4,  1943. 
Hon.  CoMPTOif  I.  Whtti, 

3fember  of  Congress.  WatMngton,  D.  C. 

DsAs  CoNaacssMAir  Wiim:  We  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  to  you  the  enclosed  leaflet 


on  the  subject  of  subsidized  credit  as  It  af- 
fects farmers  and  small  bankers  In  the  Mid- 
dle West.  We  know  that  you  bare  a  deep 
Interest  in  the  problems  this  subject  pre- 
sents. The  bankers  of  Nebraska  oppose  sub- 
sidized lending,  not  primarily  because  it  is 
harmful  to  small  bankers  but  because  we 
believe  It  Is  fundamentally  unsound  and  un- 
American,  Our  position  on  the  Pulmer  bill 
has  been  made  plain  in  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

'■Resch'cd.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the 
return  by  the  Production  Credit  System  of 
the  total  subsidy  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury In  a  stn(;le  lump  sum  at  once,  but  If  tble 
subsidy  is  to  be  returned  in  installments, 
as  provided  in  the  Fulmer  bill,  that  the 
P.  C.  A  be  required  to  pay  not  less  than  3 
percent  Interest  on  the  unreturned  portion." 

We  hope  your  Interest  In  this  vital  subject 
will  lead  you  to  read  this  question  and  answer 
folder  In  its  entirety. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ROBEBT    MAULZT, 

Secretary,  Committee  on  Subsidized  Lend- 
ing, Nebraska  Bankers  Association. 

Dkab  Ma.  Maxtlxt:  As  one  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  being  a  member  of  the  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures  Committee  dealing 
with  money  legislation,  who  is  addressed  in 
your  series  of  letters  on  the  subject  of  Gov- 
ernment farm  financing  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Production  Credit  System.  I  as- 
sume you  will  be  interested  in  my  reaction 
to  the  position  taken  by  your  bankers  asso- 
ciation on  this  program. 

In  the  first  place.  I  believe  In  a  Govern- 
ment program  that  would  give  the  Nation  a 
sound,  workable,  adequate,  monetary  system 
that  win  provide  cash  sufficient  In  volume  to 
transact  the  Nation's  business,  and  with  this, 
I  am  opposed  to  any  participation  cf  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  financing  of  private  business. 

However,  until  the  banking  organizations 
of  this  country  can  be  Induced  to  relinquish 
their  concession  to  create  and  circulate  the 
Nation's  currency,  and  get  behind  a  plan  to 
give  the  country  such  an  Interest-free  cir- 
culating medium — then  I  see  no  safe  way  to 
permanently  Insure  the  credit  needs  for  agri- 
cultural production  by  the  withdrawal  of 
these  Government  agencies  from  this  field 
ot  financing  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to 
Insure  the  financial  sUblllty  of  our  national 
economy  by  the  permanent  withdrawal  of 
the  R.  F.  C.  from  the  field  of  business  financ- 
ing. Tl^ie  banks  have  insisted  on  having  their 
way  in  designing  our  present  money  system— 
they  have  it — and  it  appears  you  will  have 
to  bear  with  the  expcdlenu  the  Government 
has  been  forced  to  \ise  to  mart  the  deficiency 
resulting  from  tbe  defecu  existing  in  tile 
present  financial  and  monetary  system. 

Trusting  I  have  made  my  views  clear  on 
this  vitni  issue.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

COMPTOW  I.  WKmt, 
Member  of  Congrei$. 


Strike  Proposed  Af aintt  die  RenefotiaBon 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  aOlTTH  DAKOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  10.  1943 

Mr,  CASE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  by  the  House  today.  I 
place  In  the  Ricobd  two  articles  written 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


by  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel,  flnancial  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Herald-American,  com- 
menting upon  certain  statements  rela- 
tive to  the  renegotiation  statute: 

IFYom  the  Chicago  Herald- American  of 

November  22.  1943 1 

Lincoln  Urges  Btxiki  Against  Govehnment 

(By  Vanderpoel) 

Americans,  with  few  exceptions,  are  Indlg- 
nai;L  at  strikes  during  wartime.  They  feel 
that  even  though  workers  may  have  Just  com- 
plaints such  interference  with  the  war  effort 
may  cost  the  lives  of  American  boys  on  the 
fighting  fronts  and  comes  close  to  treason. 

Last  week  we  heard  an  American  business- 
man ur'je  a  strike  by  industrialists  against 
the  Government. 

James  F.  Lincoln,  president  of  the  Lincoln 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  at  the  cohclu- 
b;ou  of  an  address  before  the  Purchasing 
Agents'  Association  of  Chicago,  at  Hotel  Sher- 
man, declared  that  if  a  thousand  Industrial- 
ists refused  to  accept  the  renegotiation  settle- 
ments they  could  break  the  renegotiation  law 
wlihm  60  days. 

Lincoln  did  not  say  so,  but  the  facts  are 
clear  that  in  so  doing  billions  of  dollars  would 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  and  this  addi- 
tional burden  would  be  saddled  on  the  backs 
of  the  people. 

Renegotiation.  It  .should  be  borne  In  mind. 
Is  a  law  pa&sed  by  Congress,  the  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  prevent  war  profiteering. 

Lincoln  Is  not  worried  about  war  profiteers, 
but  he  Is  very  much  worried  about  "govern- 
ment by  formula." 

Tie  Naval  Price  Adjustment  Board  de- 
manded a  refund  of  $3,250,000  from  the  Lin- 
coln Electric  Co.  This  the  company  has  re- 
fused tT  pay  and  is  now  testing  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  In  the  Federal  courts. 

RirrsED  ncuHEs 

We  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  what  profit  his 
company  would  have  made  on  Its  total  In- 
vested 'apital  after  this  renegotiation  charge 
and  after  taxes.     He  replied: 

•Very  little." 

But  when  we  explained  that  "very  little" 
might  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  and  what 
we  would  like  is  exact  figures.  Lincoln  de- 
clared he  didn't  have  them  and  that  he  would 
net  give  them  out  If  he  did. 

Lincoln  said  that  a  local  representative 
cf  the  Treasury  Department  had  declared 
that  the  company  had  paid  Its  workers  too 
much,  an  average  of  something  more  than 
•  100  a  week  for  factory  hands.  He  said  that 
his  workers  were  v.orth  that  much  because 
they  produced  three  times  as  much  as  men 
working  In  similar  positions  In  competitive 
plants. 

A  qi'.e!=tion  wc  should  have  liked  to  have 
a.<:kcd  him  was.  Did  he  pay  these  men  this 
much  when  he  was  operating  In  a  competi- 
tive market  and  not  working  at  capacity  on 
Government  orders? 

More  than  20  percent  of  the  Industrial 
plants  of  the  Nation,  Lincoln  said,  are  now 
owned  by  the  Government,  adding.  "If  a 
Government  p!ant  loses  money  the  private 
plant  makes  it  up."  What  he  failed  to  say 
was  that  these  Go- ernment  plants  are  pri- 
vately operated  and  are  making  private 
profits  on   Government-invested   capital. 

ITJRE    BUNK 

Lincoln  stated  that  the  Government  attl- 
tud?  was: 

"If  you  are  efficient,  do  a  good  Job  and  make 
profit,  you  are  a  profiteer,  there  Is  something 
wrong  with  you.  No  matter  how  inefficient 
you  may  be.  no  matter  how  little  you  may 
produce,  if  you  don't  make  a  profit  you  are 
all  right." 

Obviously  such  a  statement  Is  the  bunk. 
The  Government  attitude  Is  nothing  of  the 
•ort. 

I 


Lincoln  said  further: 

•■They  make  no  attempt  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  goods  produced  ' 

Could  any  statement  be  further  from  the 
truth?     Lincoln  continued : 

"As  of  today,  the  vaunted  freedom  of  the 
American  people  Is  gone." 

Including,  we  presume,  freedom  of  speech. 

He  had  high  praise  for  the  illustrious  Presi- 
dent whose  name  he  bears,  but  he  failed  to 
mention  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  too,  was 
charged  during  a  critical  war  period  with 
having  usurped  "the  vaunted  freedom  of  the 
American  people." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  wruld  hardly  have 
known  from  Lincoln's  talk  tl'.at  his  country 
was  engaged  in  two  wars  for  survival,  and  cer- 
tainly there  was  no  hint  that  love  of  country 
might  be  an  Incentive  for  some  people  to  do 
a  good  Job  m  the  field  of  production  as  well 
as  on  tl-.e  field  of  battle. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Herald-American  of 
December  8,  1943  | 

The  Only  Re.\son  We  Are  Winning  the  W.\r 

(By  Robert  P.  Vand8:-poel,   financial  editor) 

Last  evening  as  the  radio  blared  "Pistol 
Packin'  Mamma"  we  got  out  some  of  our  home 
work  and  began  to  read  the  transcript  of  a 
debate  that  took  place  recently  in  Cleveland 
before  the  City  Club  on  the  renegotiation  cf 
war  contracts. 

James  Lincoln,  president  of  the  Lincoln 
Hectrlc  Co.,  only  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States  as  far  as  we  know  who  has  refused  to 
r.ccept  renegotiation  findings  and  Is  testing 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  in  the  courts, 
W2a  the  speaker  for  the  negative. 

Carman  G.  Blough,  chief  of  the  contract 
review  branch,  Procurement  Policy  Division 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  made  a  tem- 
perate explanation  of  the  background  and 
principles  of  renegotiation.  He  told  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  procurement  Job.  how 
despite  the  efforts  to  secure  experienced  pur- 
chasing agents,  it  w;is  Impossible  to  obtain 
sufficient  men  who  were  experts  in  buying 
the  type  of  goods  the  Government  needed. 

LriTLE  IDLAS  OF  COSTS 

The  Job  was  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  many  concerns  had  no  experience 
In  manufacturing  the  goods  they  were  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  produce  and  conse- 
quently had  little  idea  of  what  their  costs 
might  be.  In  other  cases  the  quantities 
ordered  were  so  large  that  great  efficiencies 
were  p)ossible,  siiarply  reducing  costs. 

The  contracts  were  not  placed  on  competi- 
tive bidding.  Tlicre  was  no  time  for  t:ial 
runs,  extensive  cos^ts  computations,  and 
analysis. 

Tlie  reasons  for  the  reasonableness  of  re- 
ne5;ot;ation  became  crystal  clear. 

It  w::sn't  the  way  we  would  do  things  In 
normal  times,  but  these  aren't  normal  times. 
Renegotiation  was  a  war  measure  to  meet 
war  conditions. 

"ME.^NS   A   R.\W   DEAL  ' 

Lincoln  spoke  ne:tt.  One  would  hardly 
have  known  from  his  address  that  the  United 
States  was  engaged  l:i  a  war  for  survival  and 
that  things  were  net  as  usual.  It  was  his 
position  that  renegotiation  was  unfair  and 
placed  a  premium  on  inefflciency.  He  de- 
clared that  "renegotiation  means  a  raw  deal." 

Dramatically,   Lincoln   said : 

"I  speak  to  you  now  not  as  a  manufacturer. 
but  as  an  American.  If  It  is  possible  to  have 
five  men  without  recourse  to  step  Into  any 
plant  and  say.  'We  will  tnke  so  much."  where 
Is  your  vaunted  liberty?  Of  what  use  Is  your 
Constitution?" 

At  that  very  moirent  he  was  testing  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  in  the  courts. 

QUESTION    AND    ANSWER 

There  came  the  question  period. 

Lincoln  was  asked  whether  he  was  in  favor 


of  the  American  Legion  program  of  conscrip- 
tion during  wart:nie  cf  wealth  and  labor  as 
well  as  men.  and  therefore  possibly  ellml- 
natins;  the  necessity  for  renegotiation. 

Applireutly  he  didn't  like  the  question. 
He  asked  if  it  were  germane.  The  Chair 
ruled  that  it  v. as.     Here  was  his  answer: 

"Dcn't  forget  this,  gentlemen:  The  reason 
that  the  United  States  is  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy, and  the  only  reason,  is  this,  and 
I  think  It  wouia  be  a  good  thing  to  recog- 
nize Just  what  the  facts  are.  and  remember 
this,  cf  the  Allies  about  one-tenth  live  in  the 
United  States  rf  America,  yet  the  machines 
on  which  the  Allies  depend  for  the  fighting 
of  this  war  are  lirgely  made  here.  We  have 
130  000  000  peiple  and  relatively  limited  nat- 
ural resources,  vet  we  have  to  furnish  the 
arms  f  ir  Russia."  with  200.000,000  people  and 
unlimited  natural  resources.  We  have  to  fur- 
nish arms  for  China,  with  400.000,000  people 
and  unlimited  natural  resources.  We  have 
to  furnish  the  arms  for  the  British  Empire, 
with  6-'30, 000.000  people  and  unlimited  natu- 
ral resources. 

•■Wliy  is  it? 

"It  15  because  of  the  outstanding  genius 
of  the  American  manufacturer,  and  nothing 
else. 

"New.  I  warn  ycu.  that  is  the  only  reason 
why  the  Allies  are  winning  this  war.  Now 
you  r.'.n't  kick  those  people  around  as  you 
are  doing  and  expect  to  win  it." 

r.LESS    HE   DIDN'T   MEAN    IT 

We  rere.'.d  the  words.  Ye?,  it  was  cleai 
that  Jim  I  Incrln  had  said: 

"The  only  reason  why  the  Allies  are  win- 
ning this  war  is  because  cf  the  outstanding 
genius  of  the  American  mantifacturer,  ar.d 
nothing  else,' 

At  this  moment  there  came  to  us  over  the 
radio  the  voice  of  an  American  marine  who 
had  eone  through  tjie  battle  of  Tarawa. 

Our  boys  had  lought  and  won  and  died. 
We  wondered  how  they  would  react  to  the 
words  of  the  speaker  in  the  City  Club  of 
Cleveland  who  declared  that  the  only  reason 
the  Allies  are  winning  Is  the  outstanding 
geraus  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

We  wondeied  "..ow  the  Britons  who  through 
one  lon^  cr\iclal  summer  stood  up  against 
tie  Nazi  hordes  wouid  react,  how  the  Rus- 
sians, who  had  died  by  the  millions,  who 
had  sefn  their  territory  overrun  and  their 
people  murdered,  would  react. 

We  wor,dered  how  these  who  had  worked 
long  and  hard  in  American  war  plants  would 
react. 

We  gtiess  Jim  Lincoln  didn't  mean  what  he 
said.  If  he  v.ou'd  like  to  m.ake  a  public 
apology,  and  at  the  same  time  ansv.cr  the 
question  directed  to  him  in  Cleveland,  we 
offer  lum  the  facilities  of  this  column. 
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Social  Security  and  How  To  Gel  It 


EXTEN.'=;iON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

Of    V.'.'iSHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Dccemter  10,  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  presentation  made 
on  December  4  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Commutee  by  .\rthur  L.  Johnson,  na- 
tional executive  and  legislative  secretary 
of  the  General  Welfare  Federation  of 
America. 

I  do  this  for  the  reason  that  too  few 
people  in  America  have  made  a  study  of 


the  present  Federal  tax  and  social-secu- 
rity systems  with  the  object  of  dovetailing 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  real 
social  security  to  most  of  the  adult  pop- 
ulation of  the  Nation  without  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  new  tax.  The  simple  expe- 
dient of  refunding  a  portion  of  the  Vic- 
tory tax,  now  being  integrated  into  the 
income-tax  structure,  in  post-war  annui- 
ties when  those  paying  reach  the  age  of 
65  would  remedy  most  of  the  defects  of 
our  present  social-security  set-up.  I  do 
hope  that  some  attention  will  be  paid  to 
this  problem  right  at  this  time  when  the 
adjustment  could  be  so  easily  made. 

If  nothing  is  done  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nr.nce  Committee  toward  a  solution  of 
this  problem,  about  the  only  way  it  can 
be  taken  up  will  be  through  the  discharge 
petition.  No  4,  that  I  have  filed  in  the 
V/ell  of  the  House,  which  now  has  around 
135  signatures  on  it.  The  remaining  83 
signatures  could  be  secured  if  all  tliose 
interested  in  social  security  throughout 
the  Nation  would  write  their  Congress- 
man asking  him  to  sign  this  discharge 
petition  if  he  has  not  already  done  so. 
Let  us  all  work  together  for  action  in  this 
very  important  matter,  which  constitutes 
one  of  our  main  domestic  problems  and 
which  has  received  liLlle  or  no  attention 
from  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Johnson's  presentation,  which  was 
necessarily  limited  to  the  tax  phase  of  the 
problem,  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  May  12,  1941.  and  again  on  April 
17,  1942,  before  the  Ht  use  Wsys  and  Means 
Committee  and  on  Augubt  14,  1942,  before 
your  honorable  committee,  I  advocated  a 
5-percent  tax  somewhat  similar  to  the  Vic- 
tory tP.x  later  adopted  and  suggested  that  40 
percent  of  it  be  refunded  in  poet-war  social- 
security  annuities.  The  arrangement  that 
was  finally  approved  provided  for  a  cash  re- 
fund Instead,  and  this  Is  still  the  law.  I 
understand  that  in  the  bill  now  before  your 
honorable  committee  the  Victory  tax  Is  being 
Integrated  Into  the  income-tax  structure 
but  this  does  not  alter  the  principle  Involved, 
and  I  again  respectfully  urge  that  40  percent 
or  two-fifths  of  the  present  5-percent  Victory 
tax,  when  It  ia  Incorporated  into  the  income- 
tax  structure,  be  set  aside  for  a  refund  In 
poet-war  social-  security  annuities,  the  money 
to  be  placed  In  the  Social  Security  reserve 
fund  and  borrowed  by  the  Government  to 
use  In  the  war  effort,  just  as  is  being  done 
with  the  pay-roll-tax  money  today. 

I  desire  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Secretary  Morgenthau,  in  his 
presentation  of  October  4  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  suggested  a  refund  in 
life  Insurance,  and  that  when  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Director  Fred  Vinson  was  asked 
while  before  that  committee  a  few  days  later 
as  '  >  the  possibility  of  a  refund  in  annuities, 
he  stated :  "That  would  be  all  right." 

We  therefore  have  a  trend  In  ciflcial  think- 
ing toward  the  proposition  which  the  General 
Welfare  Federation  of  America  has  been  ad- 
vancing for  the  last  3  years  of  a  refund  In 
social -security  annuities. 

For  the  second  time  we  beg  your  commit- 
tee to  give  some  thought  to  this  suggestion. 
It  would  solve  many  a  problem  In  the  tax 
field,  and  It  would  be  the  first  big  step  toward 
overhauling  otir  Federal  tax  and  social- 
security  structtires  and  dovetailing  them  into 
one  solid  mass  ttiat  will  sustain  the  weight 
that  Is  to  be  placed  upon  them  In  the  years 
that  are  to  come. 

It  would,  moreover,  be  a  big  step  toward 
combating  the  menace  of  Inflation,  both 
now  and  after  the  war  Now  Is  the  time  to 
siphon  off  excess  purchasing  power  u  the 


most  effective  way  to  prevent  inflation,  and 
after  the  war  this  stored-up  purchasing  power 
should  be  returned,  not  in  one  lump  sum, 
as  is  possible  In  the  case  of  War  bonds,  but 
In  reasonable  monthly  Installments  when 
those  paying  are  of  the  age  of  65.  Even  life- 
insurance  companies  discourage  lump-sum 
payments  as  tending  toward  reckless  spend- 
ing, and  the  Government  shotild  do  the  same. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  work  out,  as  it  would  mean  merely 
extending  the  present  refund  system  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  The  refunds  could  even 
be  made  through  the  Treasury  Department,  as 
8t  present,  if  there  is  any  objection  to  placing 
the  money  In  the  Social  "sectu-ity  reserve  fund 
and  borrowing  It  to  use  in  the  war  effort.  It 
■rould  tlien  merely  become  an  obligation  of 
the  Government  to  refund  when  the  taxpayer 
reached  65  and  filed  his  claim  for  a  refund  in 
monthly  annuities  to  protect  him  from  priva- 
tion and  want  in  the  sunset  of  life. 

Our  suggestion  is  not  a  complex  one  and 
Is  one  which  has  already  been  approved  by 
your  committee  in  a  more  extreme  form,  as 
the  committee,  when  it  voted  the  Victory 
tax  of  5  percent,  ordered  a  refund  in  cash  of 
40  percent  to  m.arrled  men  and  25  percent  to 
single  men  Immediately  upon  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  which  refund  has  not*  by  act 
of  Congress  been  ordered  advanced  to  March 
15  of  next  year.  Our  suggestion  Is,  there- 
fore, far  more  conservative  than  the  system 
now  In  effect,  as  we  have  contended  right 
along  that  the  refund  should  be  in  post-war 
annuities,  maturing  at  the  age  of  65  and 
not  conditioned  upon  retirement,  in  amounts 
ranging  from  S30  per  month  to  tl20  per 
month  depending  upon  the  amount  con- 
tributed and  the  number  of  qtiarters  the 
taxpayer  was  contributing. 

This  arrangement  would  tend  to  popu- 
larize the  Income-tax  system  as  nothing  else 
would  do.  as  the  clamor  would  be  net  to 
raise  the  amount  of  the  exemptions  but  to 
lower  it  so  that  all  adults  would  ultimately 
come  under  the  protection  of  this  annuity 
system  that  would  combine  a  sugar-coated 
taxing  system  with  an  inflation-preventing 
social -security  syetem  that  would  guarantee 
protection  in  old  age  to  all  of  America's  citi- 
zens, not  Just  half  of  them,  as  any  syoteni 
geared  to  pay  rolls  does. 

Our  idea  is  that  If  this  simple  expedient  of 
a  post-war  refund  in  annuities  is  adopted, 
the  pay-roll  tax  system  could  easily,  by  a 
proper  and  fair  readjustment  of  equities,  be 
relegated  to  its  proper  sphere  of  protecting 
employees  against  the  various  hazards  of  life 
which  face  them  while  they  are  such  em- 
ployees and  while  their  employers  are  still 
Interested  in  them  as  such.  This  could  In- 
clude coverage  for  sickness,  other  disability, 
and  hospitalization,  as  contemplated  by  the 
Wagner -Dingell  bill,  with  the  Government 
merely  paying  the  bill  at  a  private  hospital 
if  Congress  wants  to  avoid  the  Issue  of  so- 
cialized medicine,  which  is  already  stirring 
up  cou£iderable  controversy. 

In  any  event,  the  ultimate  3-percent  pay- 
roll tax  on  employees  and  3-percent  pay-roll 
tax  on  employers,  plus  the  3  percent  im- 
posed upon  employers  in  most  States  for 
unemployment  compensation.  If  used  to  pro- 
tect the  employees  against  imemployment, 
sickness,  and  accidents,  and  to  protect  their 
fanulies  in  the  event  of  their  death,  Ehould 
be  sufficient  for  these  purposes. 

This  would  result  in  the  employer  paying 
a  6-percent  pay-roll  tax  and  the  employee 
paying  a  3-percent  pay-roll  tax  for  protection 
against  life's  hazards  while  an  employee, 
plus  a  2-percent  Income  tax  on  the  employee 
for  protection  against  privation  and  want 
in  old  age,  which  is  common  to  all  groups. 
The  2-percent  income  tax  allotted  for  this 
ptupose  could  be  increased  to  3  percent  after 
the  war  when  more  revenue  will  be  needed  to 
sustain  the  system,  or  it  could  even  be  made 
3  percent  now  by  allotting  three-fifths  or  60 
percent  of  the  present  Victory  tax  to  this 


purpose  when  this  tax  la  combined  with  the 
Income  tax.  as  It  will  be  imder  the  tenna  of 
the  bin  now  under  consideration. 

This  would  mean  that  the  employer  and 
employee  would  each  pay,  In  effect,  a  6-per- 
cent pay-roll  tax,  which  la  the  goal  of  the 
Wagner-Dlngell    bill.      The    only    difference 
would  be  that  no  new  taxes  whatever  would 
be  necessary  under  this  arrangement,  as  all 
cf  these  taxes  have  already  been  Imposed  by 
Congress  although  some  of  them  are  not  ef- 
fective as  yet.  the  pay-roll  tax  being  ached- 
uled  to  rise  In  1949  to  a  total  of  9  i>ercent, 
that  Is,  3  percent  on  the  employee  and  3  per- 
cent  on   the   employer,   plus  an   additional 
3   percent  on  the   employer  for  unemploy- 
ment   compensation.     In    fact,    the    whole 
thing  could    be   accomplished   without   any 
Increase  whatever  In  taxes  since  under  this 
arrangement  we   suggest  the  40  percent  or 
two-fifths  of  the  present  Victory  tax  would 
be  utilized  for  the  purpose  we  have  set  forth. 
This   should   Interest   the   proponents   of 
the  Wagner-Dlngell  bUl  as  a  means  of  ac- 
complishing their  objectives  without  a  new 
tax  during  wartime  or  even  after  the  war. 
Their  task  of  trying  to  raise  the  pay-roll  tax 
to  6  percen*  for  the  employer  and  6  percent 
for  the  employee  during  wartime  is  indeed 
a  stupendous  one  and  the  suggestion  we  are 
here  making  is  at  least  worthy  of  their  study, 
especially  since  It  would  result  in  real  social 
secur-ty  for  most  of  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
while  their  proposal  would  leave  out  many 
large   groups,   such   as   the   farmers,   casual 
labcrers,  housewives,  nurses,  ministers,  and 
the  unemployed,  and    vould  bring  in  farm 
laborers  and  domestics  only  by  taxing  their 
employers    without    giving    any    protection 
whatever  to  these  employers,  who  would  be 
forced  to  pay  directly  a  6-percent  pay-roll 
tax  in  addition  to  the  Indirect  pay-roll  taxes 
they  now  pay. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  we  In  America  can- 
not   devise   a   system  that   will   give  social 
security  to  all,  not  just  half  of  our  people. 
The  Constitution  guarantees  to  all  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  and  yet  for  8  long 
years  we  have  permitted  a  condition  to  exist 
In  thl,.  Nation  whereby  one-half  of  our  people 
are  denied  the  right  to  the  social  security 
guaranteed  to  the  other  half.     The  Nation 
should  not  continue  to  remain  half  slave  and 
half  free  and  your  committee  today  has  an 
Ideal  opjxirtunlty  to  correct  thli  great  In- 
equality while  at  tlie  same  time  satisfying 
the  American  public  with  the  tax  program 
Congress  is  adopting  through  the  bill  now 
under  discusalou  as  nothing  else  would  do. 
We,  a    a  nonprofit  benevolent  Institution 
Interested  in  the  welfare  of  humanity  and 
the  well-being  of  all  citizens,  make  this  sug- 
gestion on  behalf  of  the  14  large  groups  of  the 
public   barred   from    the    protection   of    the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  Include  the  farm- 
ers,  farm   laborers,   casual   laboiers,   house- 
wives,  domestics,   niu-ses,   teachers,   chu.ch 
employees,  employees  of   nonprofit   Institu- 
tions, government  employees  of  cities,  coim- 
tles.  aiid  Slates,  professional  men.  business- 
men, the  self-employed  and  the  imemployed. 
These  groups  now  help  to  pay  In  pasbed-on 
temes   four-fifths   of   the   present   6-percent 
pay-roll  tax  and  get  absolutely  no  benefits 
while  the  two  groups  covered  by  the  Social 
Security  Act — the  office  workers  and  Indus- 
trial workers — get  four  different  kinds  of  pro- 
tection under  the  law — a  temporary  pension 
called  unemployment  compensation  upon  losa 
of  position  at  any  age,  a  permanent  pension 
at  66,  a  pension  for  wives  at  6b  and  survivor- 
ship benefits  upon  death  at  any  age.    Thla 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  glaring  Inequities 
of  all  time  anc^  we  olead  with  yoiu:  honorable 
committee  to  correct  it  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  voting  a  refund  of  two-fifths  of  the 
equivalent  of  the  6-percent  Victory  tax  In 
post-war  annuities  In  accordance  with  sug- 
gestions now  emanating  from  Oovemment 
sources,   which   suggestions   bolster   up   the 
suggestions  we  made  originally  before  thla 
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committee  on  August  14.  1942,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  Victory  tax  was  adopted  with  its 
lump-sum  refund  rather  than  reasonable 
monthly  payment  post-war  refunds.  We  still 
feel  that  our  original  suggestion,  which  the 
rutnmlttee  adopted  in  part,  is  sound  In  Its  en- 
tirety and  we  plead  again  for  Its  adoption 
at  this  time  as  a  means  of  popularizing  the 
tax  irvy  yuu  are  making  on  the  people,  as 
a  means  of  combating  Inflation  and  as  a 
means  of  guaranteeing,  without  cost  to  the 
Coveniment,  so:  al  security  to  all  of  Amer- 
icas culzens  in  '.he  sunset  of  life. 

1  might  add  tnat  If  this  suggestion  of  ours 
Is  g.ven  consldei alien,  we  would  commend  to 
you  the  schedule  of  annuities  set  forth  In 
H.  R  ess,  known  as  the  General  Welfare 
Art.  now  supported  In  writing  by  over  cne- 
thlrd  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  whose 
actual  signatures  1  hold  here  in  my  hand — 
150  of  them.  This  schedule  calls  for  a  mini- 
mum annuity  of  $30  pep  month  plus  $1  per 
month  for  every  full  $2  above  $5  per  calendar 
quiirter  that  is  paid  p.s  such  refundable 
pnnulty  tax  by  any  Individual  for  at  least 
one -half  of  th^^  quarters  such  individual  Is 
^ubJect  to  the  tax.  with  a  maximum  of  $83 
per  mon'h,  which  maximum  we  would  be 
willing  to  see  r.ased  to  $120  per  month  In 
confo.aviiy  w'tii  the  Wagner -Dlngell  bill. 


Can  We  Win  the  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  8.  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herewith  a  very  challenging  ad- 
dress on  the  problem  of  winning  the 
peace,  delivered  November  8.  1943,  by 
Rev.  John  A.  OBrien,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D.,  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  at  the 
State  Education  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.: 

There  are  two  tasks  of  supreme  Importance 
now  facing  the  people  of  Ainerica  and  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  first  Is  the  winning  of 
the  war.  The  second  is  the  winning  of  the 
peace.  The  Intter  Is  not  lees  important  than 
the  former.  For  we  know  from  the  tragic 
experience  of  World  War  No.  1  the  futility  of 
winning  the  war  only  to  lose  the  peace. 

I  remember  back  in  1917  seeing  my  stu- 
dents leave  their  books  and  their  classrooms 
Bt  the  University  of  Illinois,  with  the  smile 
cf  crusaders  on  their  young  faces,  as  they 
marched  off  to  fight  the  war  to  end  all  wars.  I 
remember  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday 
the  exultation  of  sp.'rlt  and  the  vision  which 
I'.t  their  faces  as  they  flung  their  energies 
nnd  their  lives  upon  the  altar  of  their  coun- 
try's cause.  They  were  determined  to  stamp 
out  once  and  for  all  the  vicious  practice  by 
which  nations  from  the  Immemorial  past 
had  attempted  to  decide  questions  of  Justice 
and  right  by  seeing  which  side  could  slaughter 
the  larger  number  of  young  men. 

The  victory,  bought  at  the  cost  of  millions 
of  lives  and  untold  treasure,  proved  to  be 
hollow  and  empty.  We  continued  the  block- 
ade of  Germany  for  6  months  after  the  armis- 
tice, and  thus  starved  imcounted  thousands 
of  women  and  children  after  the  firing  had 
ceased.  We  fastened  uoon  the  prostrate  foe 
tlie  galling  chair.s  cf  the  Verfallles  Treaty, 
•nd  sentenced  them  to  reoarations  of  astro- 
nomical prcpcrt.ons.  We  sowed  the  seeds  of 
ra-c-r.  \engen.T?.  and  h^.rred.  We  reaped 
the  inevitable  harve-t — a  second  world  war. 


War  criminals,  leaders  who  are  guilty  of 
crimes  against  humanity,  should  and  must 
be  punished.  But  whole  nations,  tragic  vic- 
tims of  mlsleaderstip.  cannot  be  kept  in 
tiavery.  From  World  War  Nc.  1  we  learr.ed 
that  a  military  victory  can  yield  vcngeaRcs 
or  peace.  We  may  have  either  one.  Both 
we  cannot  have. 

REUOVING    THHE-^T    OF    AGCRESSION 

We  are  determined  this  time  to  w:n  not 
only  the  victory  but  the  peace.  By  winning 
the  p?ace.  we  mean  that  we  are  gOing  to  t-'j- 
tabhih  a  world  orG?r  which  will  guarantee 
ESC'Tity  for  nations  and  freedom  for  human 
bein?.s  everj'where.  We  are  gom^  to  stamp 
out  forever  the  institution  whch  is  now  set- 
ting the  world  in  fiame.>.  We  are  going  to 
rniiove  aggression  and  the  threat  fjf  aggres- 
sion upon  any  nation,  large  or  small.  Un- 
less we  nchieve  a  world  order  wliicii  will  re- 
rno\e  the  causes  wh:Ch  lead  to  the  i,:'currlng 
catastrophes  of  ever-incrca'Jng  glv.b,il  wars. 
our  blood  and  our  treasure  will  be  poure'^  out 
once  again  in  vam. 

How  are  we  to  win  such  a  peace?  We  can 
throw  some  light  or.  this  problem  by  ;:. quir- 
ing v.hy  we  failed  so  aby.-mally  in  1918.  We 
have  already  indicated  one  of  tiie  catises  cf 
that  f.iilure.  We  did  not  wait  fcr  a  cooiing- 
oil  period.  We  went  Into  that  conference 
with  blood  In  our  eyes  and  vengeance  in  our 
hearts,  determined  to  stransie  the  foe  eco- 
nomxally  and  to  r.iake  thtr.i  the  door  mat 
of  Europe. 

Another  reason  is  that  while  v.e  denou!iced 
and  outlawed  war,  we  provided  no  effective, 
functional  sutwtltute  for  it.  We  looked  upon 
the  bodies  of  10.000.000  soldiers  kilU  i  in  bat- 
tle and  upon  cities  and  tov.ns  laid  waste  by 
artillery  fire,  and  we  denounced  war  with  its 
violence  and  brutality  In  unmeasured  terms. 
But  there  was  a  certain  lack  of  realism  m 
our  analysis  of  war  and  in  our  way  of  exer- 
cising it. 

We  failed  to  perceive  that  force  can  be  out- 
lawed not  by  words,  agreements,  covenants. 
but  only  by  a  greater  force  operating  quickly 
and  effectively  as  the  sanction  for  such  agree- 
ments. You  cannot  outlaw  war.  rooted  In 
the  biological  Instl.icts  of  the  race  and  but- 
tressed by  the  practice  of  centuries,  with  a 
pious  platitude.  With  no  effective  sanctions 
in  the  way  of  force  to  Implenrent  Its  deci- 
sion.':, the  League  of  Nations  dwindled  to  an 
empty  platitude  at  which  first  Mussolini. 
then  Hlrohlto,  then  Hitler  shook  hie  ftsts  in 
derision. 

THE   NATtTlI   OF   WAR 

Let  us  look  now  more  closely  Into  the  na- 
ture of  war.  For  it  Is  a  curious  fact  that 
while  war  is  as  old  as  history  there  has  been 
no  thoroughgoing  effort  to  understand  it  as 
a  technique  and  Instrument  of  politics  until 
our  own  day.  In  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  German  military  expert, 
Clausewitz,  first  pointed  out  in  his  book  on 
war.  the  relation  between  politics  and  war, 
showing  that  war  Is  the  continuation  of  pol- 
icy speaking  a  different  language  and  using 
R  different  medium  than  in  the  peacetime 
dealings  of  one  nation  with  another. 

This  is  the  concept  that  Is  enshrined  In 
international  law  and  in  the  practice  of  na- 
tions. Indeed  the  greater  part  of  Interna- 
tional law  deals  with  the  conditions  under 
v.'hlch  war  is  waged,  the  limitations  Imposed 
by  agreements  with  reference  to  neutrality 
and  the  like.  The  basic  presupposition  un- 
derlying the  whole  fabric  Is  that  war  Is  a  le- 
gitimate Instrument  of  national  policy,  the 
prerogative  of  a  sovereign  state.  Tills  is  but 
the  enactment  into  law  of  the  practice  of  na- 
tions which  follow  politics  of  power. 

While  this  line  of  reasoning  drew  the  fire 
rf  moralists,  it  was  not  until  1898  that  it  was 
attacked,  as  Prof.  James  T.  Shotwell  points 
out,  as  a  method  of  politics  that  was  Inhei- 
ently  invalid,  becaiise  it  could  not  be  counted 
upon  to  achieve  the  ends  for  which  It  was 
waged. 


In  that  year.  Jean  de  Bloch.  developed  the 
thesis  that  war  was  bound  to  become  iinpos- 
Eible  ultimately  bicaus?  of  Its  increasing  cost 
in  lives  and  property.  Tlie  work,  published 
under  the  title.  La  Guerre,  influenced  Czar 
Nicholas  II  profoundly  and  was  at  least  par- 
tially responsible  fi.'r  his  calling  the  disar- 
manici.t  conference   at  Tlie  Hague. 

In  19C1  Ncnr.an  Angcll  published  the 
Great  Illusion,  in  which  he  attacked  the  va- 
lidity cf  war  net  only  because  cf  its  suicidal 
nature  but  al.sc,  because  owing  to  the  evtr- 
growing  interdeiiendence  of  nations.  It  was 
bound  to  cost  the  vlctorictis  nation  more 
than  would  be  gained  by  the  victory.  With 
a  good  deal  of  eloquence  Angcll  showed  that 
v.'ar  as  an  economical  and  effective  method 
of  national  policy  was  an  illusion,  frcm 
which  the  modern  world  must  rid  it.clf. 

SCIENCE    M.MCES    V.'AR    TOTALIT.^EIAN 

The  institution  cf  war.  however,  was  too' 
deeply  entrenched  in  the  custom.',  literature, 
songs,  stories,  and  imr.irery  ct  the  in-nnemorial 
past  to  be  unrooted  by  a  single  blov.-.  An- 
gell  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wildpnitss,  and 
few  hearJtened  to  it.  The  German  Chancel- 
lor. Bcthmann-Holwreg.  acltnowledacd  after 
the  war  that  no  on?  in  power  in  1914  ques- 
tioned the  legitimacy  of  the  appeal  to  arms 
to   decide   the  controversy. 

It  was  during  the  Firtt  World  War  that 
the  nf.tions  gradually  came  to  perceive  that 
lh»  concentration  of  military  forces  on  tiie 
field  of  battle  was  not  the  only  factor  in 
determining  the  outcome  The  war  was 
being  fought  on  the  home  fronts  a.s  well. 
The  f-.pplication  cf  science  was  making  the 
war  a  totalitarian  one.  because  the  scientist 
wa.s  able  to  make  war  supplies  out  of  prac- 
tically everything  In  the  world.  To  do  this 
he  needed  the  labor,  cr  at  least  the  coopera- 
tion of  practically  everybody.  One  of  the 
first  to  preceive  this  was  the  German  Indus- 
trialism^. Dr  Wi^lfr  Rathenau,  who  organized 
the  Division  of  Raw  Materials  fcr  the  Mln- 
Istrv  of  War.  Bv  1917,  it  was  applied  by  the 
AUie.'=. 

It  was  the  vast  resources  of  the  United 
States  which  tipped  the  scales.  The  German 
military  machine  was  still  Intact.  Her  soil 
had  n  it  been  tracked  by  an  Invader's  foot. 
The  trenches  were  outflanked  not  at  Ypres 
or  Verdun  but  in  the  steel  mills  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Gary,  in  the  shipyards  of  Philadelphia 
and  in  the  wheatflelds  of  Kansas. 

To  clarify  these  is;-;ues  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace  made  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  World  War  No.  1, 
e.^pecially  in  Europe.  Begun  In  1918  the  sur- 
vey ultimately  took  shape  In  150  volumes  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the 
World  War.  While  too  vast  and  technical 
for  the  general  reader,  the  fundamental 
conclusion  of  the  whole  world  Is  that  modern 
war,  embracing  not  only  the  economic  but 
the  mora!,  intellectual  and  political  fields  of 
national  life  is  no  Icnger  the  sharp-edged 
instrument  of  national  policy  which  the 
statesm.en  of  the  pa.st  turned  over  to  soldiers 
to  ure  in  oijcr  to  attain  some  definite  end. 
Modern  war  is  like  a  wildfire.  Statesmen 
can  no  longer  say  to  their  professional  sol- 
diers: "Burn  our  enemy's  field."  For  the 
fire  which  gut.s  the  foes  field  spreads  like 
wildfire,  refuses  to  be  confined,  and  returns 
to  burn  the  field  of  the  incendiary  as  well. 
Modern  war  is  a  war  of  whole  populations  in 
which  there  are  no  noncombatants.  The 
cost  cf  modern  war  in  lives  and  property  will 
vastly  outweigh  whatever  material  goods  or 
property  so  obtained,  even  by  the  winner. 

•"This  conclusion,  drawn  from  the  study 
of  the  World  War,"  points  out  Professor 
Shotwell,  '■immediately  implies  another.  If 
v.ar  is  no  longer  a  directable  and  control- 
lable instrument  of  national  policy,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  should  be  renounced.  If,  while 
the  s-oldier  Is  achieving  his  goal,  the  Na- 
tion behind  him  is  traveling,  perhaps  un- 
consciously. In  another  direction,  then  his 
oldest    of    all    the    instruments    of    politics 
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should  be  discarded  as  Inadequate  and  out- 
worn. The  conclusion  is  not  unlike  that  of 
M.  de  Bloch  or  SIf  Norman  Angell,  but  with 
more  definite  reference  to  the  implications 
of  science.  For,  if  in  these  first  years  of  the 
scientific  era,  war  has  already  begun  to 
change  Its  nature,  the  Inevitable  advance 
of  science  in  the  years  to  come  will  bring 
greater  an  '  greater  change  In  the  same  di- 
rection; war  will  be  less  and  less  applicable 
to  the  pur  uit  of  definite  aims  of  govern- 
ments, liecause  it  will  more  and  more  escape 
control  and  involve  consequences  that  do  not 
lie  in  the  orbit  of  military  action." 

Reflecting  the  conviction  of  statesmen  and 
of  people  everywhere  that  war  had  outlived  j 
Its  usefulness  and  was  now  an  obsolete  relic 
of  a  bartMirous  past,  M.  Arlstide  Briand  in- 
vited the  people  of  America  to  join  with 
France  in  renouncing  "war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy."  Secretary  of  State  Kel- 
logg responded  enthusiastically  in  behalf  of 
the  American  people  and  was  laigely  instru- 
mental in  having  the  Paris  Pact  for  the 
Outlawry  of  War  signed  in  1928  by  65  na- 
tions. It  seemed  like  the  crowning  with 
glorious  history  of  humanity's  long  struggle 
to  outlaw  this  savage  iiistitution  from  the 
blood-stained  past.  World-wide  rejoicing 
ensued.  People  breathed  easier  again.  In 
the  presence  of  a  vast  assembly  of  statesmen, 
faculty,  and  students  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  I  had  the  honor  to  confer  upon  Mr. 
Kellogg  the  Cardinal  Newman  Award  for  1932 
for  his  work  for  world  peace. 

WHY    PACT    FAILS? 

Here  again  was  a  pact  solemnly  signed  by 
representatives  of  practically  every  nation  in 
the  civilized  world,  solemnly  pledging  its 
word  of  honor  to  renounce  war  and  to  sub- 
mit all  controversies  to  friendly  arbitration. 
As  In  the  case  of  the  League  of  Nations  Cove- 
nant, It.  too.  failed  to  hold  In  leash  the  angry 
passions  of  war.  Why?  For  substantially 
the  same  reason  why  the  League  of  Nations 
failed  in  Ite  basic  purpose.  Because  it  lacked 
specific  provision  for  the  application  of  force 
to  compel  a  signatory  to  abide  by  Its  pledged 
word.  Time  showed  that  It  was  a  noble  sen- 
timent, a  glorious  aspiration,  a  beautiful 
platitude,  but  alas,  nothing  more. 

Once  again  we  see  that  In  this  strange 
world  of  human  beings,  agitated  by  passion, 
Jealousy,  and  greed,  characterized  by  incon- 
stancy and  unfaithfulness,  a  law,  a  covenant, 
a  pledge  of  an  International  character  Is  not 
worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  Is  written 
if  It  lacks  the  sanction  of  armed  might  to 
enforce  it.  No  single  truth  stands  out  more 
clearly  from  the  history  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  nations  to  eradicate  the  cancer  cf  war 
froja  the  face  of  the  world  than  this:  Failure 
will  crown  every  effort  if  It  does  not  provide 
for  the  eppllcation  of  overwhelming  force  un- 
der the  direction  of  law  by  tlie  orderly 
processes  of  government. 

MOTHnrC  GADfll}  BT  WAR 

In  the  summer  of  1939  I  knelt  In  the 
Vatican  at  the  feet  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  to 
receive  his  blessing.  A  look  of  anxiety  was 
upon  his  careworn  face,  as  he  perceived 
from  his  watchtower  the  darkening  clcuds 
and  the  ominous  rumblings  of  the  approach- 
ing storm.  A  few  weeka  later,  Just  before 
the  thunderbolts  of  war  were  released,  he 
addres.sed  a  moving  plea  to  the  rulers  of 
■Europe,  begging  them  not  to  pltrige  the 
peoples  of  the  Old  World  once  again  Into  the 
miseries  and  the  horrors  cf  war.  In  that 
address  he  uttered  a  sentence  which  ought 
to  be  Inscribed  over  the  portals  cf  every 
school  and  every  Government  building,  and 
placed  in  Illuminated  lettering  upon  the  desk 
cf  every  ruler  In  the  world.  "Nothing  Is 
gained  by  war."  said  the  pontifit,  "that  cannot 
better  be  achieved  by  peace.  In  war  all  is 
lost." 

In  those  solemn  words,  his  holiness 
epitomized  the  lesson  learned  in  the  blood 
and  agony  cf  the  World  War.  In  those  simple 
words  were  reflected  the  aspirations  ol  the 


peoples  of  every  land.  In  those  words  there 
echoed  the  voice  of  Christ,  who  said: 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God",  and  whose 
proudest  title  was  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Did  any  ruler  or  statesman  doubt  the 
truthfulness  of  the  Holy  Father's  utterance? 
A  few  weeks  later  I  sat  in  a  sidewalk  cafe  In 
Paris  and  read  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  Deladler  and  Hitler. 
Beth  ended  with  substantially  these  words: 
As  an  old  front-line  trencher,  I  ask  you  to 
yield,  as  the  only  victors  from  recourse  to 
arms  will  be  death  and  destruction. 

In  his  appeal  to  Hitler  and  to  Mussolini 
not  to  attack  other  countries.  President 
Roosevelt  had  echoed  the  same  sentiment,  de- 
claring a  military  victory  to  be  sterile. 

That  Sunday  morning  I  said  mass  at  the 
main  altar  of  the  Chtirch  of  the  Madeleine 
where  the  people  were  praying  for  peace. 
That  afternoon  I  went  up  to  the  great  pil- 
grimage church  cf  the  Sacre  Ccuer,  standing 
on  Montmartre  like  a  white  sentinel  watch- 
ing over  the  capital  of  France.  Cardinal 
Verdier  was  leading  a  vast  assembly  in  pray- 
ers for  peace.  Their  prayers  were  echoed  by 
some  ten  thousand  people  gathered  on  the 
outside. 

With  the  ominous  rumblings  still  Increas- 
ing, and  with  the  English  Channel  about  to 
be  closed,  I  fiew  over  to  London.  That  evening 
I  went  to  the  great  Westminster  Cathedral 
where  crowds  were  praying  before  the  Blesesd 
Sacrament  throughout  the  night  for  peace. 
The  people  of  France.  England,  Italy,  Ger- 
many remembered  the  horrors  of  the  previous 
war  and  they  wanted  none  of  them  again. 

COT   WAR WHY? 

They  wanted  peace,  peace,  peace.  They  got 
war.  Why?  Because  the  Nazi  ruler  invaded 
Poland  and  set  Europe  and  the  world  in 
flames.  True.  But  I  ask:  Why  was  It  pos- 
sible for  one  man  or  a  group  of  evil  men  to 
set  the  world  in  flames?  The  answer  I  would 
like  to  write  across  the  skies  of  America  and 
of  the  'world.  I  would  like  to  weave  It  Into 
the  consciousness  of  the  people  of  every  land. 
The  answer  Is:  Because  of  the  complete  lack 
of  international  machinery  that  would  com- 
pel rulers  to  submit  their  controversy  to  a 
court  for  adjudication  and  to  abide  by  the 
decision  rendered.  A  state  of  anarchy  in  In- 
ternational relations  prevailed.  There  was  no 
world  court  with  mandatory  Jurisdiction. 
There  was  no  world  sherift  with  power  to  en- 
force the  verdict. 

In  the  21  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
World  War.  we  had  nullified  the  League  of 
Nations  and  had  erected  no  effective  machin- 
ery to  lubricate  the  frictions  which  lead  to 
the  catastrophic  explosion  of  a  global  war. 
We  had  been  asleep  at  the  switch  and  had 
been  caught  napping.  We  had  Ignored  the 
most  obvious  lesson  that  we  should  have 
learned  from  the  blood  and  agony  of  the  first 
World  War — that  war  cannot  be  averted  by 
worc's,  no  matter  how  eloquent.  It  can  be 
averted  only  by  the  establishment  of  an 
adequate  alternative — an  international  or- 
ganization with  legislative,  Judicial,  and  ex- 
ecutive powers. 

Why,  you  will  ask,  have  we  any  more  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  such  organization 
would  be  more  effective  than  the  League  of 
Nations?  We  know  now  the  reasons  for  its 
failure.  They  were  the  failure  to  provide 
effective  sanctioios  for  its  decisions,  the  fail- 
ure to  use  it  to  adjust  growing  grievances  and 
inequalities  instead  of  using  it  merely  to  per- 
petuate the  status  quo.  and  lastly,  the  faU- 
ure  of  America  to  Join  it.  By  correcting  these 
errors  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  thct 
It  can  remove  the  frictions  that  lead  to  war. 
In  fact  the  human  mind  can  think  of  no 
other  way  out. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  Intema- 
tlonaJ  organization  will  necessitate  a  modifi- 
cation In  the  traditional  concept  of  sover- 
eignty. In  the  past  a  nation  has  claimed  to 
b«  the  sole  and  supreme  Judge  of  the  right- 


ness  of  iU  acta  affecting  ctber  nations.  It 
constitutes  Itself  the  Judge.  Jury,  and  bherifl. 
It  undertakes  to  Impose  Its  decision  upon 
other  nations  at  the  point  of  the  sword  and 
the  bombing  plane,  "nila  concept  of  abso- 
lute sovereignty  has  spawned  the  characteria- 
tlc  nationalism  which  issues  In  such  slogans: 
Deutschland.  Ueber  allM:  Ueber  allea  In  der 
welt — Germany  above  all — Brlttanla  rulei 
the  waves;  Our  country — right  or  wrong. 
That  concept  with  its  brood  ot  fanatical  and 
irrational  loyalties  must  go.  In  a  closely  In- 
terwoven world,  where  nations  are  brought 
side  by  side  through  the  marvels  of  modem 
transport,  and  ccmmunicatlon,  nations  now 
occupy  the  place  of  states  In  a  federal  union. 
Let  me  use  a  few  lllustratiocs  to  show  ycu 
how  reasonable,  how  practical,  and  how  es- 
sential Is  an  international  organisation  with 
Judicial  and  executive  powers.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  courts  in  any  coimty,  as  well  as  the 
sheriff  and  police  forces  were  abolished. 
How  long  would  you  have  p«ice  and  orderT 
If  two  citizens  have  a  disagreement  and  have 
no  court  to  settle  the  dispute,  they  take  to 
their  shooting  irons,  and  soon  the  whole 
county  would  be  a  bedlam  of  strife  and  dis- 
order. 

What  would  happen  to  cities  like  Chicago 
or  New  York  if  the  agencies  of  law  and  order 
were  removed  for  1  month?  Al  Capone  or 
Roger  Tuohy  would  vamooee  with  the  wealth 
of  Chicago  and  the  scalps  of  half  of  It*  dtl- 
eens  at  his  belt.  If  we  cannot  expect  a  city, 
or  even  a  small  town,  to  preserve  peace  and 
order  In  the  abaence  of  all  the  machinery  for 
peace,  how  can  we  expect  a  community  of 
nations  with  2,000,000,000  citizens  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  order  In  the  complete  ab- 
eence  of  peace  enforcing  agencies?  I  can 
summarize  a  hundred  volumes  on  the  theme 
of  International  peace  by  saying:  As  the 
peace  and  order  of  a  county  demand  a  county 
court  and  a  county  sheriff,  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  world  demand  a  world  court 
and  a  world  sheriff. 

BCMATX  DBCLAHATIOir 

A  milestone  In  the  long  struggle  ot  mankind 
for  collective  security  and  peace  was  reached 
when  on  November  4  the  United  States  defi- 
nitely pledged :  "That  the  United  States  act- 
ing through  its  constitutional  proccases  Join 
with  free  and  sovereign  nations  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  ot  international 
authority  with  power  to  prevent  aggreaaloa 
and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world."  The 
Moscow  Pact,  committing  Great  Britain,  Eus- 
sia,  China,  and  the  United  SUtes  to  the  same 
cooperative  undertaking,  shines  as  a  rainbow 
In  a  darkened  sky,  giving  promise  to  mankind 
of  deliverance  from  the  long  desert  of  chaos, 
anarchy,  and  war  into  the  Canaan  of  security 
and  peace. 

Long  ago  Isaiah  spoke  of  the  day  when  na- 
tions "shall  turn  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares and  their  spears  Into  sickles;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
BhaU  they  be  exercised  any  more  to  war." 
Prom  time  Immemorial  man  has  dreamed  of 
the  dawning  of  the  day  when  he  could  walk 
out  under  the  open  sky,  sing  his  songs,  scy 
his  prayers,  whisper  love's  age-old  story  Into 
the  ear  of  his  beloved,  rear  his  children,  and 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  family  We,  without 
the  sword  of  Damocles  In  the  form  of  war 
hanging  forever  over  his  head. 

By  winning  the  peace  and  anchoring  It,  not 
on  the  shifting  sands  of  empty  platitudes,  but 
on  the  solid  rock  of  an  international  organ- 
ization representing  all  the  peace-loving  na- 
tlcns  of  the  world,  we  shall  go  a  long  way 
toward  freezing  man's  fcge-old  dream  of  per- 
manent peace  Into  an  abiding  reality.  All 
who  are  striving  to  achieve  that  peace  are 
flfehtlng  fcr  America  not  less  truly  than  those 
m  the  munition  factories  or  on  the  battle- 
fronts.  They  are  fighting  for  Amertea.  for  the 
United  NaUons,  and  for  all  mankind.  What 
we  want  for  o\u  soldiers  to  return  to  is  no* 
the  old  world  of  their  fathers,  but  a  better 
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world.  »  world  In  which  they  can  live  in  secu- 
rity and  lasting  peace. 

AK  AGK-OLO  DaCAM 

Some  of  you  may  say,  however,  that  there 
have  alwaya  been  evil  and  wicked  men.  and 
that  there  always  will  be.  Yes;  let  us  admit 
there  wlU  be  Hitlers.  To}oa.  and  MussoUnls. 
But  we  will  deprive  them  of  the  instrument 
by  which  they  have  turned  200.000.000  of 
their  subjects  into  automata  to  execute  their 
crimes. 

Evil  minds  and  wicked  hearts  will  always 
be  with  us.  We  can  deprive  them,  however, 
of  the  instrument  by  which  they  have  written 
their  villainies  on  the  mangled  bodies  of 
milltons  of  men,  women,  and  children,  on  the 
smoldering  ruins  of  the  bombed  cities,  and 
in  the  wreckage  of  planes  falling  in  flames 
from  the  skies.  We  shall  remove  firebrands 
from  the  hands  of  the  world's  incendiaries 
and  dynamite  from  International  brigands. 
Instead  of  inflicting  their  evil  upon  the  world, 
they  will  be  merely  private  villains  in  a  hick 
town  with  the  constable  Just  around  the 
corner. 

For  let  me  say  It  with  all  the  emphasis  I 
can  command :  Worse  than  Hitler,  worse  than 
Tojo.  worse  than  Mussolini,  yes.  a  thousand 
times  worse,  is  the  International  anarchy 
which  haa  permitted  a  single,  haif-mustacbed 
Incendiary  to  set  the  world  In  flames.  Tliat 
anarchy  is  the  real  criminal  that  must  be 
driven  forever  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
That  Is  the  festering  sore  which  has  spawned 
the  cancer  of  war  which  must  be  cut  once 
and  forever  from  the  organism  of  interna- 
tional lUe 

To  accomplish  that,  faith,  courage,  and  a 
new  spirit  are  needed.  The  optimism  of  the 
Idealist  and  the  courage  of  the  realist  are 
needed  to  fuse  the  ideal  Into  the  shape  of 
things  to  come.  Faith  in  Giod,  In  the  power 
of  righteousness,  and  In  the  fundamental  ra- 
tionality of  mankind,  is  indispensable.  The 
pessimist  is  whipped  in  advance  The  spirit 
of  Christ  must  pervade  the  relations  of  na- 
tions, for  it  alone  can  give  life  and  binding 
force  lo  the  dead  letter  of  the  law.  That 
spirit,  declares  Pope  Plus  XII.  must  comprise 
three  elements:  "A  sense  of  deep  responsi- 
bility, which  measures  all  human  statutes 
according  to  the  law  of  God,  a  hunger  and 
thirst  after  Justice,  and  that  universal  love 
uhich  Is  the  compendium  and  most  univer- 
sal expression  of  the  Christian  ideal."  The 
breath  from  heaven  will  accomplish  more 
than  a  multitude  of  dead  legal  prescriptions. 
As  a  Chinese  poet  puts  it : 

"A  thousand  dipping  oars  can  less  avail 
Than  heaven's  breath  that  Alls  one  ragged 
sail." 

The  challenge  facing  the  people  of  America 
today  is  twofold :  To  win  the  war  and  to  win 
the  peace.  The  winning  of  the  peace  will 
mean  the  fulfillment  of  humanity's  age-old 
dream — the  dawning  of  the  day  when  war 
will  live  In  the  memory  of  the  race  only  as  a 
nightmare,  recalling  the  tragic  anarchy  in 
International  relations  which  so  long  sur- 
vived in  a  world  otherwise  civilized. 


The  Tekeran  Afrecment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OF  njJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  10.  1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscoro,  I  include  a  state- 
ment by  Polish  Premier  Stanislaw  Mik- 
olajczyk    on    the   Teheran    agreement. 


which  was  released  through  the  Polish 
Telegraph  Agency  of  New  York : 

The  Polish  attitude  on  the  Three  Power 
Declaration  at  Teheran  was  given  today  by 
Polish  Premier  Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk.  in  a 
statement  released  through  the  official  Pol- 
ish telegraph  agency. 

Seeing  the  promise  to  strike  at  Germany 
from  every  side  and  to  destroy  the  German 
war  machine  as  portending  a  coming  end  to 
the  war  in  ETurope,  the  Polish  Government 
head  averred  that  peace  will  be  all  the  more 
lasting  if — as  the  Three  Power  Declaration 
states — real  cooperation  and  n'^tive  partici- 
pation by  great  nations  and  small  exists 
among  the  family  of  democratic  nations. 

Poland  has  proclaimed  her  membership  in 
the  world  family  of  democratic  nations,  from 
which  tyranny,  slavery,  oppression,  and  in- 
tolerance have  been  driven,  the  Pren^.ier 
stated.  We  also  express  the  conviction  that 
in  liberated  territories  these  democratic 
principles  will  be  put  into  practice  immedi- 
ately 

In  the  agreement  guaranteeing  Iran's  inde- 
pendence, sovereignty,  and  territorial  Intec;- 
rlty.  as  well  as  in  the  Cairo  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  return  of  all  territcries  seized 
from  China,  the  Polish  Premier  saw  the  ful- 
fillment of  basic  conditions  for  true  peace, 
v.-hich.  If  it  is  to  be  lasting,  cannot  be  built 
on  any  wrongs.  Including  territorial  wrongs. 


'  has  net  hesitated  to  go  beyond  the  sphere  of 
his  actual  oPlcial  duties  to  do  this.  He  has 
held  steadfastly  to  a  policy  of  doing  whatever 
he  could,  whenever  he  could,  to  make  Mobile 
feel  that  Brookley  Field  is  a  real  part  of  the 

•  community  and  to  promote  the  feeling  at 
Brookley  Field  that  the  people  of  Mobile  are 
genuinely  interested  in  the  well-being  of  its 
Persian  nel. 

It  !s  !;oticeable.  too,  that  General  Mollison 
has  been  cooperative  with  the  civil  authori- 
ties as  well  a5  with  civic  interests  of  Mobile. 
By  reason  of  his  attitude  of  all-around  co- 
operation and  readiness  to  serve,  the  com- 
manding general  at  Brookley  Field  has  done 
a  job  in  public  relations  that  speaks  highly 
for  h'.m  and  earns  for  him  the  esteem  in 
which  he  ha.s  come  to  be  regarded"  by  the 
civilian  population  of  Mobile. 

Brookley  Field,  although  actually  a  War 
Department    property   of   the   United   Siates 

.  Government,  is  indeed  a  Mobile  institution, 
closely  related  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  com- 
munity, E,spec;a:iy  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  will  continue  as  a  permanent  operation 
after  the  w?.t.  Ger^.cral  Mollison  has  rendered 
a  lasting  service  in  the  public-relations  Job 
he  has  done  at  Brooklev  Field. 


A  Spirit  of  Cordiality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  10.  1943 

Mr.    BOYKIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  frcm 
the  Mobile  Press-Register  of  December 
i  7,  1S43: 

I  WHEN    A    SPIRIT    OF    CORDIALITY    ABIDES 

I  It  is  a  source  of  particular  pride  to  every 
patriotic-minded  Mobilian  that  ever  since  the 
'  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  2  years  ago  today,  this 
,  community  has  labored  in  the  front  ranks  in 
j  producing  American  war  materials  and  serv- 
icing the  Nation's  Military  Establishment. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  vital  con- 
tributions from  Mobile  to  the  needs  of  war 
has  come  from  the  operation  of  Brookley 
Field,  Important  supply  and  service  institu- 
tion of  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  headquarters 
of  the  Mobile  Air  Service  Command.  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  we  cannot  go  into  details  about 
Brookley  Field  activities,  but  there  is  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  It  ranks  among  the 
highest  among  Army  centers  of  its  kind,  both 
In  scope  and  efflciency  of  performance. 

Along  with  the  pride  they  take  in  the  mili- 
tary service  rendered  by  Brookley  Field.  Mo- 
blllans  are  extremely  proud  of  the  cordiality 
existing  between  its  uniformed  personnel  and 
the  civilian  population.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
that  the  spirit  of  mutual  good-will  and  c.i- 
operation  prevailing  here  is  exceeded  in  any 
comparable  community  anj-where. 

For  the  magnificent  example  set  by  Brook- 
ley Field  in  this  respect  the  credit  must  go  to 
the  administrative  policies  adopted  and  prac- 
ticed under  the  leadership  of  Brig.  Gen.  James 
A.  Mollison,  commanding  general  at  the  field 
and  of  the  Mobile  Air  Service  Command, 

General  Mollison  has  been  exceptionally 
responsive  whenever  opportunity  arose  fc'r 
Brookley  Field  to  assist  In  any  civilian  under- 
taking for  advancement  of  the  war  effort.    He 


Halsey  Reviews  Year  of  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday.  December  10.  1943 

Ml-.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
followins  article  released  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Pre-ss  entitled  "Halsey  Reviews 
Year  of  Victory,"  by  Admiral  William  F. 
Hal.scy,  United  States  Navy,  commander 
of  tlie  South  Pacific  force  and  the  South 
Pacific  area ; 

Halsey  Reviews  Year  of  Victory — Barfs 
Great  Obstacles  Overcome  in  Conquest 
OF  Solomons — Tokyo  Goal  of  New  Of- 
fensives 

(By  Adinirul  William  F.  Halsey.  United  States 
Navy) 
The  year  of  South  Pacific  warfare  that 
ended  en  August  6.  1943.  had  been  a  difficult 
one  for  the  Allied  forces.  Looking  back  up- 
on it.  from  initial  set-backs  to  the  moment 
when,  at  15.000  (3  p.  m  )  on  August  5.  last, 
our  cumbined  Army  and  marine  units,  sup- 
plemented by  our  New  Zealand,  Australian 
and  Fijian  associates,  completed  the  cap- 
ture of  our  second  Solomon  Islands  objective, 
Munda  airfield,  we  can  take  deep  pride  in 
the  knowledge  of  having  achieved  much 
agalr.st  great  cdds. 

first    SOLOMONS    ATTACK 

It  IS  an  established  military  axiom  that  a 
firmly  entrenched  defender  holds  the  Initial 
advantage  against  an  attacker. 

Well  aware  of  the  odds  to  be  faced,  the 
newborn  South  Pacific  force  moved  against 
the  lower  Solomons  on  August  7,  1942.  His- 
tory shows  that  this  force,  then  under  Vice 
Admiral  Robert  L,  Ghormley,  United  States 
Navy,  accomplished  its  mission.  Guadal- 
canal. Gavutu.  and  Tanambogo  were  sur- 
prised in  a  perfectly-timed,  well-coordinated 
early-morning  assault. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  wished  to  post- 
pone our  entry  into  the  Solomons  until  a 
later  date,  when  our  strength  in  aircraft, 
ships,  and  men  would  have  been  greater.  It 
is  no  secret  tod;iy  that  we  had  little  choic* 
In  the  matter. 


m 
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AIRFIXLD     NEAR    COMPLETION 

At  the  very  moment  that  Gen.  A,  A.  Vande- 
grift's  marine  shock  troops  swarmed  the 
beachheads  of  Guadalcanal,  the  airdrome, 
now  famed  as  Henderson  Field,  was  receiving 
Its  final  touches  from  enemy  graders  and 
rollers.  Delay  would  have  Jeopardized  the  se- 
curity of  tlie  islands  to  the  south,  as  well  as 
Australia  and  possibly  New  Zealand.  We  did 
not  delay. 

Then  began  the  long,  long  struggle  which 
can  only  end  with  the  annihilation  of  the 
Japanese  Imperial  Army  and  Navy. 

In  the  prosecution  of  thj  Pacific  war,  which 
encompasses  almost  70,000.000  square  miles 
from  the  Aleutians  to  New  Zealand,  and  from 
the  China  Eea  to  the  west  coast  of  the  Amer- 
icas, we  have  now  made  an  earnest  offensive 
beginning.  Our  first  year  of  South  Pacific 
eea  warfare  alone  has  accounted  for  what 
can  be  regarded  as  an  Impressive  enemy  fleet 
of  combatant  and  noncombatant  ships  sunk 
end  damaged  In  air  and  surface  engagements 
since  the  Inception  of  the  Guadalcanal  oper- 
ations. 

LIST    or    VICTORIES 

Oui  victories  In  1042  Included  the  battle 
of  th"  eastern  Solomons,  August  23-25;  Cape 
Esperance.  October  11-12;  Santa  Cruz.  Octo- 
ber 23;  Guadalcanal,  November  13-15;  Lunpa 
Point,  November  30-December  1.  This  year 
we  can  look  with  satisfaction  on  a  tough  Job 
veil  done  in  the  initial  Kula  Gulf  action. 
March  6-6;  battle  of  Kuia  Gulf,  July  6; 
Kolombc-ngara,  July  12-13;  Vella  Gulf,  August 
6-7.  We  have  made  the  waters  of  the  middle 
Solomons  costly  and  dangerous  for  the  Jap- 
anese. 

I  regret  that  security  does  not  permit  a 
break -dawn  of  submarine  action  In  our  thea- 
ter. This  much  I  can  say  without  aiding 
the  enemy:  Our  underseas  forces  grow  daily; 
they  strike  him  hard  and  often,  where  it 
huits  most — In  his  military  bread  basket. 
His  attenuated  supply  lines  which  he  mtist 
frantically  guard  in  his  efforts  to  potir  more 
men  and  materials  into  his  cracking  perim- 
eter-defenses, provide  a  3,000-mile  target  for 
us.  I  call  to  witness  the  exploits  of  such  sub- 
marines as  the  Wahoo — which  disposed  of  a 
Whole  convoy  of  badly  needed  Japanese  sup- 
plies. 

art    THOUSAND    nCHT    HtTNDRZD    PLANIS    SHOT 
DOWN 

In  the  air,  our  Navy,  marine,  and  Army 
pilots,  generally  outnumbered  but  never  out- 
fought, shot  down  more  than  1,800  enemy 
planes  of  all  categories.  We  can  say  with 
pardonable  pride  that,  on  August  6,  this  year, 
1  American  was  worth  at  least  4  Japs  in  aerial 
combat. 

As  our  forces  grow,  we  have  been  able  to 
send  heavier  aerial  concenUations  Into  the 
skies  against  the  enemy.  The  final  days  of 
our  unrelenting  onslaught  against  Munda  saw 
more  than  200  aircraft  bringing  our  wrath 
d«wn  upon  his  head  in  the  form  of  high  ex- 
plosives, cannon  fire,  and  machine  gunning. 

The  Jap  found  his  own  attempts  at  mass 
aerial  attack  devastating — to  himself.  Wit- 
ness his  rout  on  April  7,  June  16,  and  June  30, 
on  which  3  days  he  lost  a  total  of  234  planes. 

tTNTTT  OF  COMMAND 

Early  this  year  the  South  Pacific  force, 
which  has  always  been  and  remains  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Fleet, 
came  under  the  strategical  commend  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  Each  of  us,  he  In  his 
theater,  and  we  In  ours,  had  long  been  aim- 
ing at  the  same  tiltimate  objectives. 

Coordination  of  our  efforts  was  nothing 
new.  This  unity  of  command  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  our  northward  progress. 

Throughout  our  entire  South  Pacific  op- 
erations. Army  bombers  under  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  command  played  an  essential  role 
in  the  successes  we  attained  here.  Teamwork 
baa  always  been  of  the  higheat  order. 


NXW  PHASE  or   CAMPAIGN 

We  have  begun  a  new  phase  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  waters  and  on  the  Islands  of 
the  southwestern  Pacific. 

Many  months  of  unrelenting  labor  brought 
us  to  this  desirable  stage  in  the  conflict. 
These  were  hard  months  of  preparation,  made 
harder  by  the  fact  that  we  started  from 
scratch.  We  went  Into  harbors  where  little 
If  any  docking  facilities  existed — and  built 
them.  We  cut  the  turn-around  time  of  cargo 
ships  carrying  vital  supplies  from  weeks  to 
days. 

Our  magnificent  engineers.  Navy  Seabees, 
and  Army  units  hewed  airfields  out  of 
Jungles — and  we  got  planes  into  them  in 
time  to  stem  all  enemy  counterattacks 
against  our  hard-won  new  advanced  posi- 
tions. Sometimes  It  was  touch-and-go.  Often 
sheer  c^ts,  as  exemplified  by  the  marine 
fliers  who  ferried  gasoline  drums  into  Guadal- 
canal In  unarmed  transport  planes  during 
the  dark  days  of  October  1942,  tipped  the 
scales  from  defeat  to  ultimate  victory. 

TBIBDTK    TO    ALL 

It  Is  With  the  deepest  gratitude  that  I  pay 
tribute  to  all  these  components  of  the  South 
Pacific  force. 

Tnanks  to  their  labors,  we  now  have  these 
springboards  from  which  our  future  offen- 
sives must  be  launched. 

This  I  can  promise:  We  shall  have  of- 
fensives. It  Is  not  the  nature  of  Americans, 
Australians  or  New  Zealanders  to  sit  Idly  by 
while  the  enemy  overruns  their  lands.  Nor 
does  any  one  of  us  feel  that  he  has  begun  to 
win  until  he  reaches  enemy  soil.  Taking 
back  what  was  ours  originally  Is  jUst  the 
start.  Each  of  us  has  an  appointment  in 
Tokyo. 


The  Nation's  Teachers  Must  Be  Protected 
To  Safe^ard  Edncational  Foundations 
From  Undermining 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ASIZONA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  10,  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  below  the  remarks 
of  Belmont  Farley,  Director  of  Public 
Relations  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  which  were  made  yesterday 
before  a  meeting  of  Congressmen  gath- 
ered to  hear  representatives  of  consumer 
groups  and  white-collar  classes  4n  re- 
gard to  subsidies  and  holding  the  line 
against  the  rising  cost  of  living.  In  this 
short  address  Mr.  Farley  had  something 
to  say  with  regard  to  the  need  of  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  help  the  great 
American  public-school  system,  while 
also  showing  the  need  of  shielding  the 
Nation's  teachers  from  the  ravages  of 
inflation.  As  I  have  myself  been  a 
school  teacher  and  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education  all  my  mature  life,  I 
recognize  the  gentleman's  logic  in  both 
these  respects  and  take  this  opportunity 
to  furnish  this  important  information  for 
the  pu'ulic. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  recognize 
the  need  and  obligation  of  the  national 
lawmaking  body  to  encourage  the  vital 
work  of  public  education  In  every  pos- 


sible way.  Of  course,  I  take  pride  smd 
satisfaction  in  what  has  been  done 
through  the  years — although  it  is  not  as 
much  as  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
done — by  the  National  Government  to 
promote  universal,  free,  public  educa- 
tion. I  heartily  endorse  the  plea  of  the 
National  Education  Association  for  addi- 
tional financial  support  of  schools  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  peacetime  and 
more  particularly  now  in  wartime. 

In  this  matter  of  combating  inflation 
I  most  heartily  concur  in  the  work  of 
teachers,  as  one  element  of  our  white- 
collar  class,  whose  proper  functioning  Is 
so  sipnificant  in  the  very  existence  of 
our  Government  and  of  our  country,  In 
their  attempt  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  run- 
away prices  and  to  hold  the  line  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  against  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  I  unqualifiedly  condemn 
any  species  of  war  profiteering  and  the 
coining  of  blood  into  money  by  whatso- 
ever individuals  or  groups.  I  feel  the 
same  understanding  sympathy  for  over- 
worked, underpaid,  faithful  servants  on 
the  home  front  second  only  to  those  of 
our  fighting  men  on  the  battle  fronts  giv- 
ing their  very  lives  for  our  Nation's  ex- 
istence. 

Mr.  Farley's  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Nation's  teachers  offer  no  panacea 
either  for  the  cure  or  the  prevention  of  infla- 
tion. However,  teachers  are  among  those 
who  are  ground  between  the  upper  and  netber 
millstones  of  mounting  prices  and  static 
wages.  They  are  seriously  concerned  about 
Inflation  and  feel  that  every  possible  move 
should  be  made  to  avert  It.  Wartime  admin- 
istrative agencies  have  been  authorized  to 
protect  the  wages  of  workers  In  this  critical 
period.  That  Is  a  wise  national  policy.  The 
services  of  the  schools  are  essential;  too.  The 
Nation's  children  are  no  less  valuable  than 
the  products  of  its  open  hearths  and  rolling 
mills.  Yet  the  teachers  of  children  are  pro- 
tected by  no  Little  Steel  formula  or  any  other 
formula.  While  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
approximately  28  percent  on  an  average 
throughout  the  Nation,  the  Income  of  teach- 
ers has  Increased  only  about  8  percent.  The 
situation  In  the  schools  la  critical.  Every 
move  we  make  to  relieve  the  crisis  In  educa- 
tion Is  a  service  to  that  future  for  which  we 
fight. 

Teachers  are  the  lowest  paid  professional 
group  in  the  United  States.  When  school  be- 
gan last  September,  254,000  teachers  were  em- 
ployed on  contracts  of  less  than  •1.300.  There 
are  44,000  teachers,  who  preside  over  the  edu- 
cational careers  of  at  least  a  million  American 
children,  whose  annual  salary  Is  less  than 
$600.  Half  of  the  children  In  one  State  are 
being  taught  by  teachers  getting  less  than 
$600.  Barring  all  consideration  of  fltKtua- 
tlon  in  living  casta  and  the  disastrous  effect 
upon  teachers  of  not  being  able  to  meet  them, 
there  is  not  a  Congressman  In  office  nor  a 
member  of  this  audience  who  wotild  willingly 
place  the  chances  of  a  fair  start  in  life  for 
his  cwn  child  in  the  hands  of  a  person  whose 
skill  Is  measured  by  $600  a  year.  Within 
certain  limitations  which  everybody  under- 
stands, you  get  In  education  Just  what  you 
get  in  buying  anything — what  you  pay  for. 

For  a  nation  espousing  a  kind  of  govern- 
ment the  success  of  which  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  enlightenment  of  Ita  dtizeiu.  the 
American  people  have  through  the  yeara 
ahown  singularly  little  faith  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  chUdren.  Let's  take  a  look  at 
those  years.  In  1870  the  average  anntwl 
salary  of  teachers  In  the  United  States  waa 
$189.  In  1903  the  averase  salary  had  leaoed 
to  $361.  In  1911  it  had  advanced  to  $491.  Aa 
we  entered  the  last  war  In  1917,  the  average 
annual  salary  of  teachers  was  $80«.    Such  an 
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accepted  ecor.omic  status  for  teachers  has 
harcly  marlicd  the  f»chool  as  an  iiislitutiou 
taken  seriously  by  the  American  people. 

r.  IS  an  alarirring  but  not  a  surprising  fact 
thai  many  teachers,  too.  are  today  not  taking 
It  so  senou.'^ly.  There  is  an  exodus  from  the 
»choolro<im  to  the  factory  and  oQce  where 
the  teacher  may  expect  an  income  consistent 
v.ith  the  prices  he  has  to  pay  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  This  school  year  there  were 
170000  teacherd  new  to  their  positions.  In 
several  States  some  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
teachers  are  new  this  year.  Such  a  turn- 
over robs  the  services  of  education  of  sta- 
bility and  continuity.  A  destructive  amount 
of  turn-over  exUts  In  those  communities 
c!a>s'.aed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as 
rural.  In  the&e  areas  more  than  one-half  of 
the  Nation's  children  live.  In  these  areas 
teachers  is  normal  times  are  the  most  poorly 
paid  In  these  areas  the  school  term  la 
shortest.  In  these  areas  the  educational  of- 
fering Ls  the  most  meager.  The  wartime 
teacher  sliortage  has  further  reduced  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  these  rural  and 
village  children.  To  provide  the  least  edu- 
cational opportunity  where  the  most  chil- 
dren are,  consistently  and  through  the  years, 
Is  an  effective  way  to  sabotage  our  Nation's 
future 

Not  only  are  trained  teachers  leaving  the 
profession  but  capable  youth  are  refusing 
to  get  ready  to  take  their  places  In  it.  En- 
rollments in  teacher  training  institutions 
have  dropped  alarmingly.  Where  there  were 
6  students  enrolled  4  years  ago  in  the 
teachers  colleges  of  the  Nation  now  only  2 
lire  enrolled.  The  situation  Is  extreme  lu 
some  places.  In  one  state  the  teachers  col- 
leges will  graduate  next  spring  only  79  ele- 
mentary school  teachers.  Sixteen  hundred 
•re  needed. 

Tho  American  schools  will  be  short  this 
5^ear  at  least  68.000  qualified  teachers.  About 
60.000  of  these  positions  have  been  filled  by 
granting  emergency  certificates  to  persons 
vho  cannot  meet  the  qualifications  for  teach- 
ing In  normal  times.  Few  qualified  teachers 
are  coming  In  to  fill  up  the  ranks.  There  will 
be  more  vacant  chairs  at  the  teachers'  desks 
next  year  than  there  were  this.  The  situa- 
tion is  more  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  decided  In- 
crease In  the  birthrate  which  will  soon  bring 
demands  for  more  teaching  i>ersonnel. 

It  Is  time  that  the  American  people  took 
the  education  of  their  children  seriously. 
The  people  of  other  nations  are  doing  so.  The 
British  Board  of  Education  has  recently  Is- 
Bued  a  comprehensive  statement  on  the  re- 
orgaiuzation  of  education  following  the  war. 
China  Is  dutiv^.  the  same  thing.  Russia  is 
pushing  forward  a  major  program  of  educa- 
tion tested  in  the  crucible  of  its  succession 
of  5-year  plans.  We  have  long  talked  about 
the  advantages  of  education  to  an  Individual 
in  achieving  Individual  success.  It  is  now 
time  that  we  place  more  empliasis  upon  edu- 
cation in  the  maintenance  of  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States  among  the  nations  of 
ths  world.  If  this  war  has  taught  us  any- 
thing. It  has  taught  us  the  importance  of 
manpower — trained  manpower  and  woman- 
power — on  the  battle  fronts,  in  the  factories, 
in  the  offices,  In  the  homes  of  the  Nation. 

This  national  leadership  Is  a  charge  upon 
C.mgress,  if  It  Is  a  charge  upon  anybody. 
Congress  Is  In  a  position  to  do  something.  If 
It  Will.  For  5  days  In  the  United  States 
Senate  the  friends  of  education  tried  to  In- 
duce that  body  to  assume  a  prartion  of  that 
responsibility  through  provisions  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  The  measure  was  not 
dealt  with  on  its  merits,  but  by  legislative 
manipulation  was  turned  back  to  the  com- 
mittee from  which  it  emanated.  Neither 
Congress  nor  tiie  people  can  afford  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  responsibility  for  edu- 
cating their  children,  assumed  by  the  found- 
ers cf  this  Nation  and  supported,  in  theory, 
by  their  successors  for  more  than  a  century 
AiiU  a  haU. 


We  are  net  here  to  prescribe  for  the  c".:itrol 
or  prevention  of  further  mtluiion.  We  do 
led  it  is  cur  duty  to  say  to  ycu  that  uu'.e.'^ 
the  rising  cc^t  of  living  is  brought  under 
control,  the  destruction  of  our  ecluca::oiial 
system  will  be  accelerated.  Scliocl  systems 
which  have  lost  only  a  few  teachers  so  far 
will  lose  hundreds  of  teachers.  Schcoi  sys- 
tems that  have  lost  hundreds  of  teachers 
will  lose  them  by  the  thousands.  Teaciiers 
cannot  continue  Indefinitely  to  carry  the 
burden  of  increasing  living  costs  on  station- 
ary incomes.  Through  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  teachers  have  appealed  to 
Congress  for  relief.  Congress  has  thus  f.tr 
refused  to  act.  If  In  addition  to  refusing 
to  face  the  question  of  Federal  participation 
In  school  support  the  majority  of  Congress 
permits  living  costs  to  rise  still  further,  the 
teachers  of  America  will  have  to  conclude 
that  Congress  does  not  care  much  whether 
school  keeps  or  not.  If  It  Is  true  that  the 
antlsubsldy  measure  now  before  Congress 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  living  Immediately 
by  8  percent,  we  can  only  warn  that  many 
teachers  will  be  unable  to  hold  out  any 
longer.  They  have  already  made  as  many 
sacrifices  as  they  feel  able  to  make.  Per- 
haps Congress  can  devise  some  new  measures 
which  will  prevent  further  sharp  and  de- 
structive Increases  In  the  cost  of  living.  If 
there  are  more  effective  measures  of  prevent- 
ing or  checking  Inflation,  let  us  have  them. 
To  date  these  subsidies  have  resulted  in  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  price  stabilization.  Those 
who  oppose  them  have  an  urgent  and  solemn 
responsibility  to  offer  an  equally  effective 
means  of  controlling  prices. 


The  Late  Honorable  Lawrence  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  10.  1943 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  poem  written  in 
memory  of  our  deceased  colleague.  Hon. 
Lawrence  Lewis,  of  Colorado,  by  Mr. 
Horace  C.  Carlisle,  which  I  am  sure  ex- 
presses the»sentiments  of  everyone  who 
knew  Mr.  Lewis: 

CONGRESSMAN-    tEVVIS 

Lawrence  Lewis.  Colorado's 

Noted  Congressman's  not  dead — 
Tho  he's  left  the  Halls  of  Congress, 

He  has  Just  gone  on  ahead, 
Gene  to  that  Celestial  City. 

In  response  to  Death's  demands. 
To  abide  in  Faith's  eternal 

Mansion,  builded  not  with  hands. 

Lawrence  Lewis  was  anointed. 

At  the  hour  of  his  birth. 
By  his  Maker,  to  be  reckoned 

As  the  real  salt  of  the  earth — 
He  had  but  one  rule  cf  action. 

To  which  he  was  ever  true. 
"Do  ye.  likewise,  unto  ethers 

As  ye'd  have  them  do  to  ynu." 

Lawrence  Lewis  left  for  others 

To  tell  of  his  noble  deeds — 
He  cared  little  for  prcfessicns 

In  established  man-made  creeds — 
But  his  secret  prayers,  at  evening. 

Were,  methinks.  always  begun. 
And  always  devoutly  ended. 

With  "Not  mine,  Tliy  will  be  done." 

—Horace  0.  Carlisle. 


.oii'ciana  Finances 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

or    I.OUIMANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  10.  1943 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
\vi.<<h,  in  fairness  to  my  home  State  of 
Louisiana,  to  make  a  correction  in  the 

CONCRESSION.^L  RECORD. 

Statistics  on  tlie  condition  of  various 
State  treasuries  were  inserted  in  t^e 
Record  on  October  15,  1943.  by  Senator 
MiLLiKiN,  of  Colorado,  who  explained 
that  this  information  had  been  furnished 
lum  by  the  legislative  reference  service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  state- 
ments included  the  following: 

Louisiana;  Expected  deficit  fiscal  year  1944 
of  $16,818  000.  (Bureau  of  the  Census:  State 
finances,  State  budgets  for  1944  and  1946, 
p.  14). 

While  I  am  sure  there  was  no  intention 
to  mi.slead  anyone,  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion is  conveyed.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Honorable  Martin  L.  Close,  director  of 
finance  of  Louisiana,  that  the  figures 
quoted  in  the  paragraph  above  were 
taken  from  the  executive  budget  for  the 
1942-44  biennium  submitted  to  the 
1942  ses.sion  of  the  legislature  by  the 
Governor.  The  expected  deficit  men- 
tioned was  predicated  on  recommended 
appropriations  and  existing  sources  of 
revenue.  By  no  means  could  it  be  con- 
sidered as  an  Indication  of  the  expected 
financial  position  of  the  State  at  the  end 
of  the  biennium  after  the  legislature  had 
enacted  appropriation  and  revenue 
mea.sures. 

Many  of  the  recommended  appropri- 
ations were  reduced  by  the  legislature 
and  others  incr-.^a-'^ed.  A  war  emergency 
sales  tax.  v\pich  yielded  more  than  $6.- 
000.000  in  1942-43  and  is  expected  to 
jield  S3. 500.000  in  1943-44,  was  adopt- 
ed. A  gLiS  ga'l-.oring  tax.  estimated  to 
produce  over  $3,500,000  during  the  bi- 
ennium. was  recnacted.  All  major  taxes 
in  the  State  b.ave  produced  more  revenue 
than  were  estimated  at  the  time  the 
executive  budget  was  prepared. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments  there 
was  a  total  unencumbered  surplus  in  all 
expendable  funds,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  1942-43.  of  $15,008,926.59.  Of 
this  sum  there  was  $7,467,748.62  in  the 
State  general  fund.  The  director  of 
finance  anticipate-^  a  further  increase  in 
unencumbered  surplus  during  the  cur- 
rent year. 

In  view  of  tho  fi:;ures  submitted  by 
Mr.  Close,  it  can  be  seen  that  instead  of 
the  fiscal  ypar  of  1944-45  indicated  in 
the  Statement  in  the  Record,  the  refer- 
ence should  h?.\e  been  to  the  fiscal  year 
of  1943-44.  and  furthermore  that  the  ex- 
pected deficit  was  based  only  on  appro- 
priations being  considered  and  the 
souixes  of  revenue  m  si^ht  at  the  time  the 
figure.3  were  submitted  to  tlie  legislature. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  records 
show  there  v.a>  an  unencumbered  sur- 
plus of  $lj,G&8  9JG.50  at  the  end  of  1942- 
43,  with  pro.-pects  of  this  large  amount 
being  increased  during  13i4J-44. 
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Rssolution  of  Illinois  Legislative  Commis- 
sion on  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATrVES 

Friday.  Deceinher  10.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  huge  stock  piles  of  merchandise 
now  In  use  or  procured  for  use  by  the  armed 
fo.-ces  are  cf  a  nature  that  they  will  be  usable 
for  consumer  consumption  after  the  war; 
and 

Whereas  this  stock  pile,  variously  estimated 
up  to  $CO,OCO,000.000  in  quantity,  represents 
a  very  rerious  hazard  to  labor,  manufacture, 
and  industry  of  this  country  unless  wisely 
disposed  of;  and 

Whereas  no  plan  has  yet  been  developed  to 
distribute  this  vast  amount  of  goods  through- 
out lesltlmate  channels;   and 

Whereas  a  disorderly  distribution  of  such 
merchandise  would  cause  widespread  unem- 
ployment to  the  detriment  Oi  the  laboring 
man;   and 

Whereas  such  distribution  or  dumping  of 
merchandise  would  cause  much  standard 
merchandise  to  be  sold  at  below  cost  and 
substandard  prices  to  the  detriment  of  the 
retail  business  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas  the  combination  of  cheap  labor 
caused  by  Inevitable  post-war  adjustments; 
]( w  rentals  caused  by  the  already  noticeable 
Increases  In  vacant  store  buildings,  and  an 
filmost  inexhaustible  supply  of  m.erchandlse 
which  might  conceivably  be  bought  from 
Government  at  low  prices,  represents  a  seri- 
ou.s  combination  of  circumstances;  and 

Whereas  these  results  would  be  harmful  to 
the  interests  of  labor  and  business  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  whirh  it  is  our  privilege  to 
represent  in  the  general  assembly:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Legislative  Com- 
mission on  Small  Business  urge  the  immediate 
consideration  by  Congress  of  a  pre-post-war 
solution  to  this  problem  with  due  regard  for 
the  sericus  maladjustment  which  would  re- 
sult without  proper  planning  and  prepara- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  consider  ways 
and  means  of  reducing  this  trcmendoiis  sur- 
plus and  thus  at  least  partially  minimizing 
the  problem,  and  at  the  same  time  consider 
specific  methods  of  Intelligently  distributing 
the  remainder;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  It  be  the  recommendation 
of  this  Commission  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider disposal  of  these  surplusses  by  four 
methods  as  follows: 

1.  Retaining  of  a  needed  part  for  the  ftiture 
use  of  the  armed  forces  of  this  country  to 
protect  the  sovereignty  of  these  United 
States: 

2.  Distribution  of  another  part  to  legiti- 
mate agencies  for  use  in  future  disasters 
throughout  the  world; 

3.  Distribution  of  another  part  to  the  In- 
habitants of  this  world  who  have  suffered 
because  of  the  effects  of  World  War  No.  2; 
and  finally 

4.  Distribution  of  the  remainder,  griklu- 
ally,  through  the  established  channels  of  dis- 
tribution; and  be  It  fiu'ther 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  asked  to  give  due  consideration  to 
the  smaller  merchant  In  the  release  of  this 
merchandise,  either  through  direct  contact 
with  an  established  Government  agency 
and  /or  through  a  system  whereby  such  sur- 
plus goods  would  be  released,  gradually,  with 
the  highest  bidder  given  preference  and  all 
retailers  given  a  specified  length  of  time  to 


present  their  bids  to  such  an  agency,  which 
would  insure  against  dlscrlminailon  and 
wholesale  dumping  of  low-priced  merchan- 
dise on  the  market;  and.  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  entire  delegation  In  Congress,  to 
the  press  and  to  all  interested  trade  and 
labor  groups.  In  an  effort  to  stimulate  Im- 
mediate thinking  on  this  Important  Eubject; 
and.  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  commission  recommend 
to  the  Illinois  Legislature  at  its  next  regular 
session  consideration  of  legislation  designed 
to  prevent  dumping,  after  the  duration,  of 
such  surplus  goods  on  the  Ellnois  market  at 
a  price  below  that  stipulated  either  by  the 
Government  agency  In  charge  or  by  common 
busl'ies-  practice  in  the  event  the  Govern- 
ment fails  to  act  on  this  Important  question. 


Lei;ion  Survey  Discloses  Shocking  Condi- 
tion and  Delay  in  Claim  Settlements  for 
Discharged  Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  December  10.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  apropos 
of  our  recent  discussion  on  the  floor  and 
the  legislation  pending  to  provide  effec- 
tive means  for  giving  immediate  allow- 
ances to  discharged  servicemen,  I  am  just 
in  receipt  of  a  report  from  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  American  Legion 
discussing  this  important  subject  at  some 
length.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you,  my 
colleagues,  will  agree  that  the  situation 
is  shocking  and  that  we  must  make  im- 
mediate provision  to  remove  these  difll- 
culties  so  that  discharged  veterans  may 
receive  proper  allowances  immediately 
upon  being  discharged,  without  ha\'ing 
to  wait  thi'ough  interminable  delays 
caused  by  red  tape  and  through  unneces- 
sary bureau  hurdles.  I  urge,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  mustering-out-pay  legisla- 
tion be  called  up  without  further  delay 
and  passed. 

The  report  to  which  I  refer  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Delays  In  Claim  SzTTLKBaNTS  Hold  Up  Aid 
TO   "VTar's   Disabled — Legion    Sukvet    Dis- 
cix>sES     Shocking     Condition — Athekton 
Files  Report  With  Congress — Action  Bt 
drpartments  needed  immediately 
(Statement  by  Warren  n.  Atherton,  National 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  on 
results    of     survey    of     World    War    No. 
2  claims.   December  2,   1943) 
Situation  in  nutshell:  One  thousand  five 
hundred  aid  thirty-seven  cases  of  delay  com- 
pUcd  In  survey;  34  States  covered;   15  spe- 
cific Instances  cited:   average  time  of  delay 
per  case.  3  to  4  months;  maximtun  time  of 
delay  found,  II  months;  representations  by 
departnient    commanders     to    Members     of 
Congress  asked  now. 

A  telegraphic  and  air-mall  survey  of  Amer- 
ican Legion  service  offlcers  on  pending  World 
War  No.  2  claims  show  that  there  has  been 
and  still  la  considerable  delay  from  the  time 
these  Lcn  are  released  from  ser.'lce,  file 
their  claims,  and  receive  the  first  check  In 
settlement  thereof.  This  delay  Is  attrib- 
utable to  a  number  of  circumstances  ac- 
cording to  these  service  officers.  Some  States 
report  no  imdue  delay,  but  most  cf  them 


have  cases  of  record  filed  3  to  7  months  ago 
and  not  ye*  settled.  The  American  Legion 
feels  that  all  Government  agencies  concerned 
should  coordinate  their  activities  to  the  end 
fiat  men  and  women  released  froi.i  service 
because  of  disabilities  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  Inconvenience,  embarrassment,  and  at 
times  distress,  because  their  claims  for  dis- 
ability compensation  are  not  settled  prompt- 
ly. The  American  Legion  has  clearly  In 
mind  that  a  great  number  of  these  claim- 
ants have  been  In  service  for  several  months, 
have  become  incapacitated  In  training  or 
combat,  p.nd  are  now  back  In  civil  life  or 
back  In  hospitals  and  Institutions  because 
the  armed  services  has  no  further  mm  for 
them.  While  in  service  they  made  allot- 
m«nts  to  their  dependents  to  which  was 
added  the  Government  allowance.  This 
benefit  is  dlscontlnuei  In  each  case  upon 
discharge.  Having  no  other  Income  the  dls- 
aoled  dischargee  must  rely  on  financial  as- 
sistance from  private  or  charitable  sources. 
Such  a  situation,  especially  for  the  combat 
disabled,  should  not  be  tolerated.  Based 
upon  the  findings  of  the  survey  ]\iat  com- 
pleted, and  upon  the  experience  of  the  or- 
ganizition  In  claims  and  rehabilitation 
fields,  the  following  recommendations  are 
made  by  the  American  Legion  to  the  Federal 
Government: 

1.  Every  serviceman  whose  disabilities  or 
physical  condition  are  reparable  should  be 
retained  In  the  armed  services  to  receive  the 
maximum  benefits  of  hospitals  and  medical 
care.  If  there  is  need  for  further  conva- 
lescent or  Institutional  care  the  liaison  be- 
tween the  Army  and  Navy,  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration,  on  the 
other,  should  really  function  and  be  appli- 
cable in  each  case.  Men  should  not  be  re- 
turned to  civil  or  State  authorities  unless  so 
desired  expressly  by  the  folks  at  home. 

2.  The  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
bed  capacity,  especially  for  the  nervous  and 
mental  cases  and  the  tuberculous  patients, 
Ehculd  be  enlarged  so  that  all  those  released 
from  service  and  In  need  at  further  care 
may  be  accommodated.  The  American  Le- 
gion is  committed  to  the  proposition  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  be  a  war  agency 
for  the  duration  of  bcstlllties  and  6  months 
thereafter,  to  assure  its  proper  place  In  the 
priorities  rating  for  construction  material, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  supplies. 

3.  As  a  direct  contribution  to  the  Informa- 
tional and  advisory  service  to  prospective 
dischargees  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  have  contact  representatives  at  the 
larger  discharge  centers,  especially  those 
handling  combat  troops. 

4.  To  obviate  delays  In  adjudicating  claims 
for  obvious  and  Indisputable  disabilities  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  should  permit 
the  assignment  of  Veterans'  Admlnutratlon 
rating  boards  at  the  larger  discharge  points 
or  demobilization  centers. 

5.  Mustering-out  pay  In  amounts  de- 
pendent upon  length  of  service  shotild  be 
made  available  with  a  portion  payable  at  dis- 
charge and  the  balance  within  30  and  80  days 
thereafter.  The  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  testified  before  a  Senate 
committee  on  such  a  proposal  Deeraaber  1. 
1943. 

6.  The  furnishing  of  medical  and  clinical 
records  from  service  hospitals  at  which  the 
disabled  person  may  have  been  treated  before 
be  reached  the  discbarge  center  must  be 
speeded  up.  It  is  understood  that  stub  rec- 
ords may  be  essential  In  the  adjudication  of 
many  cases,  but  in  many  otbers  they  would 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  Identifi- 
cation sad  evaluation  of  the  disability  caus- 
ing discharge.  Another  bottleneck  was  found 
in  the  furnishing  of  photostat  copies  of  in- 
duction or  enlistment  examination  reports. 
As  the  result  of  a  former  survey  made  by  tbe 
American  Legion  the  War  Department  was 
furnished  with  findings  upon  which  officials 
took  action.    It  has  been  reported  that  thia 
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br/ttUocck  U  rvjw  r1)fTitn«t«d  and  that  re« 
(|u«su  tor  th<w«  photoaut  record*  will  b« 
tiandUad  within  I  day*  from  d«t«  of  receipt. 

7  T>i«  prtMiit  «rrHng«tn«nt  ai  ■ending  rte« 
ordt  and  reporta  of  dla*bl«d  diaehsrgeee  to 
th«  nrarrat  tr%Urt%»\  tAAcm  al  the  VeterMU' 
A'lnDiiiUUaiwjn  i>tv>uld  b«  changed  ao  that 
xUf»m  r*r.ot<i»  ara  diapatched  promptly  to  the 
Vatrraiia'  Adniiiti«traiU;n  (4Bce  having  jiirt*' 
di'-tion    In    tli«    man's    h<>m«    Dtate,    Thia 

— 444MHf«  naf  require  Vatrrana'  Aminlatratton 
c-oMiact  pe<>f>la  at  the  different  dttirharga 
ptntiiit  a«  rec<itnnt*nd*d  alv/V*. 

8  Ttie  lack  of  tufllcirrit  trained  pprs<mn«t 
In  the  adjudicatiun  Oald  la  •  caute  of  delay 
In  handUng  these  caaea  tn  moat  atatlon*. 
lite  manpower  aliuatton  la  recognized,  but 
yd  the  LefHon  cannot  refrain  from  urging 
and  eihortlng  the  Veteran*'  Admlnlatra'.lon 
to  authorize  the  additional  help  requested 
by  neld  office*,  and  to  Immedlataty  *tep  up 
recruitment  and  training  program*  for  tht* 
purpose 

9.  Some  service  officers  have  reported  the 
lack  of  complete  and  clarifying  Instructions 
from  the  central  office  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  the  regional  offices  on  the 
adjudication  of  the  new  claims  has  been  an 
element  of  delay  CerUlnly  this  should  be 
overcome  Immediately. 

10.  Bach  claim  Is  assigned  a  C-number  or 
claim  number.  So  far  this  Is  done  by  the 
central  office.  Complaints  have  come  In 
that  the  delay  In  assigning  these  numbers  has 
held  up  adjudication  of  cases  for  as  long 
as  2  or  3  weeks.  The  Legion  feels  this  Is 
an  administrative  problem  that  could  and 
should  be  met  and  solved  right  now. 

11.  The  present  fiscal  arrangement  whereby 
disbursement  on  vouchers  and  rolls  certified 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  are  made 
at  disbursing  offices,  one  In  each  Federal  Re- 
serve district,  also  contributes  to  delay  the 
Issuance  of  the  Initial  check  and  settlement 
rf  the  claim.  Up  to  about  8  years  ago  the 
Veterans'  Administration  had  Its  own  dis- 
bursing officers.  Reverting  to  that  arrange- 
ment now  should  serve  to  exp)edlte  the  pay- 
ment of  individual  and  new  claims. 

These  conclusions  rest  upon  observations 
sent  m  by  trained  service  officers  in  34 
States  They  cited  by  name  and  number  (if 
assigned)  1.537  cases  of  disabled  men.  It  Is 
understood  that  many  cases  may  require  de- 
velopment of  pertinent  Information,  but  that 
should  not  be  permitted  to  slow  down  the 
whole  rating  machinery.  Another  factor  cited 
is  that  of  settling  the  question  of  waiver  of 
premliuns  on  insurance  during  period  of  total 
di.«abillty.  Also  the  payment  of  Insurance 
benefits  and  pensions  to  the  dependents  of 
those  dying  m  service.  The  jurisdiction  over 
both  these  Is  in  central  office,  and  the  many 
del.Tys  reported  call  for  prompt  improvement 
in  the  system  of  disposing  of  these  cases. 

There  may  be  many  other  considerations 
touching  upon  the  broad^ question  of  delays 
in  the  settlement  of  'disabled  veterans' 
claims.  The  American  Legion  submits,  how- 
ever, that  If  all  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned would  redouble  their  efforts  to  effect 
complete  coordination  much  will  have  been 
i»c?cmpllshed  toward  the  goal  eought  by  the 
dischai^ces, themselves,  their  folks  at  home, 
their  representative*:,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Attached  hereto  are  brief  summaries  of 
eases  taken  from  those  submitted  In  the 
survey.  They  Illustrate  many  of  the  jjoints 
set  forth  above. 

Related  to  this  question  are  those  other 
important  programs  of  employment  and  un- 
employment protection.  As  to  these  the 
American  Legion  has  proposal*  which  are 
bemg  introduced  la  Congress  and  on  which 
further  detailed  data  will  be  given. 

Caie  1 :  In  this  claim  the  veteran  served 
huiioiably  in  the  Navy  from  March  4,  1932,  to 


February  8.  1928.  lie  f»tA'.%'.f<\  on  May  4. 
1938,  and  was  h<Jt>orably  duclurKcd  on  medu 
Cid  certificate  on  account  of  active  lubercu- 
loe»«.  Incurred  In  line  of  duty,  on  ^pril  6,  1943 
The  form  tM  wa«  receive  In  an  office  of  th«! 
Veuran*'  Admlnl*tratUM)  "n  April  21,  1943, 
and  It  ha*  not  been  adju'Jicaled  e«  yet  on 
acc'/unt  of  the  fact  that  rompli'te  record* 
have  not  been  r«;eived  tt</tn  ibn  Navy  r  on- 
tact  WM  mad*  with  the  adJuUicmion  (ittUfr 
abf/ut  the  delay  in  thut  claim  on  Oct/<b«-r  Ti. 
1943,  Btul  aKain  on  Noventber  29  194:« 

CsM  2:  Thl*  veteran  wa«  dut(■hl>rK^d  iitMtiif 
unable  U)  algn  hi*  dlncharge  Cluuu  *b«  flkd 
April  12  and  we  have  not  yet  bt-eii  able  to 
get  thi«  veteran  examined.  While  It  u  true 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  wrote  to 
the  sister  and  a  service  officer,  no  letters  were 
written  to  either  or  anyone  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October.  Request  was  made 
for  an  attendant  by  this  office  on  August  2 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  under  date 
of  November  9  finally  complied  with  this 
request  and  wrote  the  veteran. 

Case  3:  This  boy  enlisted  on  July  13.  1940. 
and  was  declared  unfit  for  service  on  January 
13,  1943,  with  this  notation:  "Patient  was 
struck  In  the  head  while  in  combat  against 
the  Japanese  in  Guadalcanal,  penetrating 
wound  right  parietooccipital  region  produced 
by  grenade.  Diagnosis,  hemiplegia,  spastic, 
left."  He  was  honorably  discharged  on 
C.  D.  D.  July  3,  1943,  and  his  claim  was  filed 
the  same  date.  He  was  rated  50-percent  dis- 
abled October  25,  1943,  and  advised  of  this 
rating  on  November  4.  1943.  with  rating  effec- 
tive from  July  5,  1943.  Vocational  rehabili- 
tation recommended. 

Case  4:  Claim  was  filed  In  this  case  July  3. 
The  case  file  was  transferred  to  central  office 
for  consideration  by  the  Veterans'  Claims 
Service  on  October  6,  1943.  One  reason  for 
the  delay  in  this  particular  case  is  that  the 
veteran  had  a  claim  pending  for  officers'  re- 
tirement pay  which  had  to  be  disposed  of. 

Case  5:  This  claimant  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  on  Augiist  16.  1943.  and  on  No- 
vember 11.  1943,  an  office  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  had  to  make  a  second  request 
of  the  War  Department  for  a  medical  report. 
He  was  examined  at  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitl  and  some  adjustment  was  made. 

Case  6:  This  claimant  was  discharged  Au- 
gust 15,  1942,  from  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
and  claim  was  filed  February  4.  1943.  Re- 
ports from  the  Adjutant  General's  Office,  for 
which  requests  had  been  made  several  times 
were  not  received  until  the  latter  part  of 
August  1943.  The  decision  has  been  deferred 
until  completion  of  the  requested  neuro- 
psychlatrlc  examination  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Case  7:  This  veteran  was  di>chariied  from 
service  July  27,  1943,  with  a  diagnosis  of 
dementia  praecox,  paranoid.  The  handicap 
estimated  by  the  Rating  Board  is  100  perceiU. 
Action  toward  releasing  payment  on  the  vet- 
eran's behalf  apparently  is  not  to  be  expected 
until  the  Facility  Is  Informed  officially  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  the  veteran's  dis- 
charge. It  seems  quite  evident  that  this 
veteran  served  honorably,  but  the  authoriza- 
tion unit  has  refused  to  release  the  payments 
until  officially  reported  that  discharge  was 
honorable. 

Case  8:  EMscharge  from  service  in  this  case 
was  effected  July  26,  1943.  Decision  by  the 
rating  board  on  October  7.  1943.  recognized 
the  veteran's  entitlement  to  pensionable  rat- 
ing for  weak  feet.  Relettse  of  payments  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  case  to  which  reference  is 
made  immediatefy  above,  awaits  the  receipt 
of  official  Information  of  the  man  having  been 
discharged  honorably. 

Case  9 :  Claim  for  pension  was  filed  by  this 
veteran  at  the  time  of  discharge  on  June  11. 
1943.  Before  conducting  the  studies  the 
medical  authorities  thought  It  advisable  to 
have  a  social -service  Investigation  made.    It 


M"  !r,%  probnbl*-  fh;i'  anoih'f  3  or  4  month* 
V  .11  «!»(.»•«  bftori-  a  (>-r;liilon  can  t»  effected 
1(1  rU"  (Aicutunfif.rt-n  that  exist,  due  to  the 
MrnjrriiilHted  lo-wj  iir.d  number  of  orders  tur 
in\c«iMKittloris 

Cnv    10     (I). If/1    W(i«    fll*-d    JUU0    17.    1!>43 
H*Vftn\  f'/llowupi  I)'/  .•»  Veirtimn'  AdiiilnlKtra- 
Hon    fa/Ill' y   huv"    not   brought    tl>*   rrcMpi 
of   W.ir   I><'pitrtffi«-rit  firport* 

(.»•.'•  II  'Hil'i  vti-tuii  etiUMitd  Octobn  2*), 
l^>4l,  tii.d  wa*  tiotior»bly  (1lM;hitrK(rd  on  C  L> 
I)  !>( crnbrr  '/».  I'JiJi  Korrn  t>'Mi  was  ret^ivtd 
III  ho  ottiie  'it  the  VtU-rtit\u'  Adminlniratlon 
(,ii  JaMi:iry  4.  rJ43  On  Jiinuary  6,  1043,  »erv. 
irt  lecords  were  requeuled  from  the  Adjutant 
Gen«-iuri»  Ortice  and  were  received  In  thl* 
office  on  February  19,  1943.  Under  date  of 
.*.p:il  10,  1943,  the  rating  beard  requeeted 
supplemental  tervice  records  from  the  Adju- 
tant General's  Office  which  were  received  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  May  7.  1943. 
A  stcond  supplemental  Adjutant  General's 
report  concerning  alleged  treatment  at  Fort 
Custer  was  requested  May  10.  1943,  and  on 
June  14.  1943,  a  third  supplemental  report 
of  clinical  records  of  treatment  at  Fort  Cus- 
ter was  requested.  Complete  records  of  the 
claimant's  treatment  at  Fort  Custer  were  re- 
ceived In  the  Veteran's  Administration  on 
July  26.  194.T.  August  3,  1943,  an  examina- 
tion and  psychiatric  social  history  were  re- 
quested by  the  rating  board  and  the  latter  was 
received  on  September  12,  1943.  Then  on 
September  14,  1943.  the  rating  board  re- 
quested an  examination  based  upon  psychi- 
atric scclal  report.  The  claimant  was  ex- 
amined at  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility 
en  October  14,  1943,  and  report  of  this  was 
received  November  15,  1943,  in  the  regional 
office.  On  November  20,  1943,  the  rating 
board  rated  the  claim  and  granted  service 
connection  for  a  nervous  condition,  incom- 
petent, and  In  need  of  a  guardian.  On  ac- 
count of  the  claimant's  having  been  declared 
Incompetent,  chief  attorney  requested  that  a 
fiduciary  be  appointed  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 24.  1943.    No  check  has  been  issued  as  yet. 

Case  12  In  this  case  the  veteran,  totally 
blind  was  di.'^charged  from  an  Army  hospital 
nn  June  30.  1943:  the  Army  service  records 
wfre  not  received  in  the  ree;ional  office  until 
the  v.'eek  of  November  22.  1943;  therefore 
the  veteran  has  not  as  yet,  and  probably  will 
not  for  30  days,  receive  the  pension  check  to 
wh:ch  he  is  entitled. 

Case  13  This  veteran  was  discharged  from 
service  Marcii  31.  1943.  Form  526  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Veterans'  Administration  on 
Aug^ist  9.  19413  Tlie  regional  office  has  only  a 
dummy  file  on  this  case.  The  principal  folder 
was  sent  to  the  Index  Division,  Office  of  Chief 
Clerk,  on  August  9,  1943,  for  the  reason  that. 
In  addition  to  the  veteran's  service  in  the 
Navy  In  World  W.ir  No.  2,  he  had  also  had 
peacetime  service  in  the  Army,  just  prior  to 
World  War  No  2.  Under  date  of  September 
14.  1943,  the  Cliief  Clerk  advised  the  regional 
off.ce  that  the  veteran's  file  was  being  re- 
ferred to  the  insurance  claims  council  for  at- 
tention to  the  veteran's  claim  for  waiver  of 
premiums. 

Case  14:  This  veteran  was  discharged  from 
service  on  March  4.  1943.  He  has  been  granted 
service  c  mncction  for  tuberculosis,  pulmo- 
nary, active,  under  date  of  May  5,  1943,  and 
h.as  been  rated  100  percent  from  March  5, 
1943.  His  claim  file  was  sent  to  the  Director 
of  Insurance  on  September  25,  1943,  for  ac- 
tion on  a  question  of  entitlement  to  waiver 
of  premiums.  The  file  has  not  been  returned 
to  this  date.  November  26,  1943.  and  no  ac- 
tion has  been  reported  by  the  Insurance 
Claim.s  Council. 

Case  15:  A  recent  survey  of  State  hospitals 
for  the  Insane  In  northern  California  alone 
showed  100  discharp;ed  veterans  of  World  War 
No  2  being  confined  therein  because  of  lack 
of  beds  in  Veteraiis'  Administration  facilities. 
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Inuttry  Zmplojett  in  South  Dakota 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAHKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  inivtit  t>Att(/iA 
IN  Till  MOUHf!  or  RBJTtWirwrATIVDI 

Ftiday.  Di-ccmUr  JO.  l'Jt3 

Mr,  CASE,  Mr,  e\mi)i('r,  und'-r  p^r- 
misKion  prevloubly  uiiint-.-d  by  the  Houfcc, 
I  dc-siie  to  place  In  the  Rtcor.o  Uie  fol- 
Ic'Aiiig  letUT  fi'om  the  Treasury  Dt part- 
mtnt  giving  a  break-down  on.the  number 
of  their  employees  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  It  will  be  noticed  that  thi.s  con- 
stitutes a  revision  of  the  estimate  of  500 
made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  letter  referred  to  followi;: 

TRSAStntT  DeP.\KTMENT. 

Washington,  December  6,  1943. 
Hon.  P!L\NCis  Case, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Ma.  Case:  This  has  further  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  October  22.  1943,  In 
which  you  requested  a  break-down  by  oflBce  of 
the  number  of  employees  of  the  Treasury  who 
are  located  in  South  Dakota. 

The  Treasury  has  only  three  oCBces  in  South 
Dakota,  as  follows: 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency 2 

B.ireau  of  Internal  Reven'.'.e 118 

War  Finance  Division 14 

Total -  134 

This  figure  does  not  aeree  wl*h  the  estimate 
of  500  which  was  furnished  to  ycu  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Charles  S  Bell. 
Acting  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary. 


VitalitT  for  All 


A  Case  for  Speed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  10,  1943 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  December  7,  1943: 
A  case  por  speed 

Congress  should  pass  without  delay  the 
Gillette -Taft-Baldwin-Rcgers  joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
devise  and  execute  measures  for  the  rescue 
of  33  many  as  possible  of  the  4  OCO  000  Jews 
in  A.xis-controlled  Europe,  most  ol  whom  may 
be  massacred  or  starved. 

The  House  is  now  holding  hearings  en  the 
resolutions,  but  what  is  there  to  argue  about? 
Scarcely  anybody  could  be  opposed  to  the 
resolution.  As  to  what  can  be  done,  leave 
thnt  to  the  commission.  Even  If  little  can  be 
done,  that  little  should  be  done  and  quickly. 
The  moral  effect  of  declaring  our  willingness 
and  purpose  to  do  anything  possible,  is  well 
worth  while.  We  suggest  mat  readeis  drop  a 
line  to  Senators  Brooks  and  Luc.  .  and  to 
their  District  Representatives,  urging  speedy 
act. Oil  on  this  resolution. 


EXTENfllON  OP  PEMARKfl 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  wtw  iiKxiro 

IM  Till  urxATi  or  Till  vmixD  HTATM  : 

Mondny,  Dcicmbcr  13   Hcjiilativv  day 
£//  Tueud'iu,  Dt:ccjr:her  7>,  i'J43  \ 

Mr,  HATCH.     Mr,  Prenldent,  I  a«k  | 
unanimoius  consent  to  have  printed  In  \ 
the  Appendix  of  the  RecoRD  a  radio  ad-  1 
dress  entitled  "Vitality  for  All."  delivered  ; 
by  the  Vice  President  before  a  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Carolina  Political  Union 
at    the    University    of    North   CarcHna, 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C.  December  11.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

H^re  near  Raleigh.  N.  C  it  gives  ms  pro- 
found pleasure  to  salut*  that  grand  old  man 
of  the  Scu*h  who  embodies  in  his  very  being 
so  much  that  Is  fine  and  human  and  pro- 
gressive— Josephus  Daniels.  Here  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  it  Is  gratifying 
to  And  the  brand  cf  liberalism  which  has 
made  the  South  famous  since  the  days  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  No  one  can  measure  in 
dollars  the  contribution  made  to  the  South 
and  to  the  Nation  by  the  practical  Idealism 
of  such  men  .as  Frank  Graham  and  those  who 
serve  with  him. 

Our  soldiers  and  sailers  are  winning  this 
war.  Our  energies  are  devoted  to  giving 
them  every  possible  assistance  now,  and  all 
passible  aid  in  the  future.  They,  their  fami- 
lies at  home,  and  the  generation  coming  up 
are  entitled  to  live  in  a  healthful  land.  I 
propose  tonight  to  talk  about  vitality — 
physical  and  .spiritual— which  Is  the  blrth- 
rignt  of  all  the  people — North  and  Scuth. 
rich  and  poor,  Jew  and  Gentile,  white  and 
bleck. 

Disease  itself  must  be  eliminated  wherever 
It  is  preventable.  This  Includes  both  com- 
municable disease  and  disease  due  to  vitamin 
deficiencies.  We  will  not  get  rid  of  tuber- 
culosis, syphillis.  and  malaria  by  merely 
vitaminizing  the  population.  We  must  wipe 
out  the  external  causes  of  disease;  we  must 
make  the  environment  safe  for  democracy, 
before  vitamins  can  be  used  in  all  cf  their 
power.  It  does  no  good  to  feed  vitamins  to  a 
syphilitic  baby. 

If  we  had  an  adequate  system  of  hospitals 
in  the  United  States  syphilis  and  gonorrhea 
could  be  completely  stamped  out  within  10 
years.  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen,  commis- 
sioner of  public  health  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
has  already  demonstrated  in  Chicago  that 
with  the  modern  combination  cf  chemicals 
with  fever  artificially  produced  and  precisely 
controlled  the  1-day  treatment  will  make  In- 
fectious patients  nonlnfective.  This  treat- 
ment may  be  still  further  Improved  by  the 
use  of  penicillin  and  other  devices.  But  as  it 
stands  today,  It  would  be  possible,  if  there 
were  proper  backing  by  the  medical  profession 
wc:king  in  conjunction  with  the  city.  State, 
and  Federal  health  authorities,  to  eliminate 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  &s  a  public  health 
problem  in  the  United  States  within  10  years 
at  an  annual  cost  of  not  more  than  $150,000,- 
000  for  the  first  5  years  and  much  less  than 
that  later  on.  This  Is  a  fraction  of  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  Eoalntalning  the  disease. 

The  white  plague — tuberculosis — which  still 
kills  about  40.000  of  our  people  anntially, 
while  Incapacitating  himdreds  of  thousands, 
can  be  reduced  toward  the  vanishing  point 
v,-ithin  a  generation  if  all  early  cases  are 
found,  as   they  can   be  by  X-ray,  and  il  a 
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diwaae  u  the  moat  widespread  In  tha  world, 
and  cuuses  more  io*t  of  human  vitality  than 
any  other.  The  fact  that  800,000.000  people 
the  world  over  iufler  from  thli  dtaeaae  every 
vf.ir  Is  the  greatest  chpllenge  to  organlced 
medicine. 

There  are  two  medicines  used  to  combat 
malaria.  One  of  these  Is  a  natural  remedy — 
qunine.  The  other  is  a  ayntlietlc  drug  called 
atabrine,  Ninety  percent  of  the  world's 
quinine  was  produced  on  the  ialand  of  Java 
under  the  control  of  a  Dutch  monopoly 
group.  The  Dutch  monopoly  maintained  a 
rigid  grip  en  the  production  and  price  of 
quuiine.  They  even  built  a  wall  around  the 
cinchona  trees  from  which  the  quinine 
comes,  in  order  to  keep  the  secret  of  their 
cultivation  from  the  world.  With  this  con- 
trol the  Dutch  cartel  rationed  quinine  to  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  at  outrageous 
prices.  Surplus  supplies  were  even  burned 
in  order  to  prevent  any  excess  from  affecting 
the  market.  The  Dutch  cartel  distributed 
quinine  not  so  that  It  would  do  the  most 
good,  but  to  Insure  their  monopcly  profits. 

Tne  synthetic  substitute  for  quinine — 
atabrine — was  also  controlled  by  a  cartel.  In 
this  case  the  great  German  chemical  trust, 
I.  G.  Farben.  I.  G.  Farben  dictated  the  terms 
upon  which  atabrine  could  be  manufactured, 
and  gave  permLssion  to  produce  to  only  one 
American  manufacturer.  When  war  came 
we  were  dependent  upon  this  single  source 
of  supply.  As  a  result  of  vigorous  action  by 
the  Government,  there  are  now  11  companies 
manufacturing  atabrine.  but  6  months  after 
the  war  they  may  find  themselves  automati- 
cally put  out  of  business,  for  their  licenses 
from  I.  G.  Farben's  American  csutel  partner 
are  good  only  until  that  time.  The  fight 
against  malaria  will  not  stop  with  the  end  of 
the  war.  Wc  owe  It  to  our  people,  therefore, 
to  see  that  these  manufacturers  are  per- 
mitted to  produce  after  the  war.  In  Justice 
both  to  the  chemical  companies  and  the  Gov- 
ernment it  should  be  said  that  the  price  of 
atabrine  Is  now  only  a  small  fraction  cf  what 
it  was  10  years  ago.  and  that  the  low  price 
now  makes  It  possible  to  treat  a  malarial 
case  at  a  cest  only  one-fourth  that  of  quinine. 
It  is  part  of  cur  task  In  winning  the  peace 
to  see  that  neither  quinine  nor  atabrine  nor 
any  future  remedy  for  malaria  Is  r.geln  re- 
stricted by  cartel  control.  The  power  to 
condemn  millions  of  people  to  suffering  be- 
cause they  cannot  buy  health  at  monopoly 
pr'.ces  must  l>e  eliminated.  We  mu«t  not 
allow  special  privilege  here  or  abroad  to 
stand  In  the  way  of  the  struggle  against 
disease. 

Many  of  the  people  of  th?  United  State* 
possess  superabounding  physical  vitality. 
They  se«m  never  to  get  tired  and  work  en- 
thusiastically from  early  morning  until  late 
at  night.  And  th?n  there  are  other  people 
who  are  not  exactly  sick  but  who  drag  around. 
dead  on  their  feet.  Undoubtedly  some  of 
these  h'llf-alive  people  ere  that  way  because 
they  were  born  with  a  specific  physical  handi- 
cap. But  in  my  opinion  the  great  majority 
of  them  can  be  g.ven  a  sense  of  abounding 
well-being  if  they  are  given  the  right  kind 
of  physical  and  Epirilual  focd.  When  I  talk 
about  food  I  am  going  to  talk  mn;r;ly  abrut 
vitamins.    First  I  shall  talk  about  tae  older 
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people,  seconrt  nbout  the  younf?  people,  and 
third  about  the  children.  From  experience, 
observation,  and  talking  wltb  vitamin  ez- 
perta,  I  am  convinced  that  men  and  women 
pa^t  40  yean  or  age  are  more  likely  to  be 
lacking  in  the  essential  vitamins  than  are 
ycunper  people.  Many  of  them  eat  leas  and 
on  that  account  their  vitamin  Intake  Is  re- 
duced. Perhaps  the  aging  human  mecha- 
nism needs  more  vitamins  than  In  youth. 
Whate\?er  the  cause.  I  personally  am  con- 
vinced that  the  vigorous  productive  life  of 
the  average  American  can  be  extended  per- 
haps 10  years  by  greatly  increasing  his  vita- 
min Intake.  The  benefits  will  be  greatly  In- 
creased if  from  childhood  on  he  has  been  get- 
ting plenty  of  milk  and  vitamins.  Some 
Individuals  may  require  even  three  or  four 
times  the  quantity  of  vitamins  they  are  now 
getting  if  they  are  to  have  the  physical  basis 
for  abounding  vitality  after  the  age  of  50. 

It  is  no  fftvor  to  anyone  to  give  him  an 
extra  10  years  of  dracging  around.  But  if  he 
can  have  the  health  which  he  had  In  his 
thirties  plus  the  experience  which  he  accu- 
mulated In  his  forties  and  fifties,  then  we 
Bhall  have  a  contribution  to  our  national 
strength  of  the  utmost  Importance. 

Young  people  and  children.  If  they  eat 
plenty  of  milk.  eggs,  meat,  tomatoes,  fruits. 
green  leafy  vegetables  and  either  whole- 
wheat bread  or  vitamin  enriched  bread,  need 
not  worry  as  u  rule  about  vitamin  deficiency. 
In  the  case  of  nursing  mothers,  however. 
Dr.  Bundesen  has  some  strong  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  addition  of  considerable 
quantities  of  vitamin  E  to  the  diet  In  the 
form  of  wheat-germ  oil  Increases  and  pro- 
longs the  milk  flow.  Chicago  haa  done  more 
to  make  human  milk  available  to  babies 
than  any  other  city  In  the  world  and  Dr. 
Bundesen  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about. 
There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pregnant  mother  will  give  her  child  the  max- 
imum vitality  If  she  has  adequate  quantities 
of  milk  and  vitamins  In  her  diet. 

With  children,  of  course,  even  more  than 
with  young  people,  cow's  milk  Is  the  most 
Important  single  answer  to  the  food  problem. 
Next  after  milk  come  eggs,  green  leafy  vege- 
tables, tomatoes,  and  the  citrus  fruits.  With 
plenty  of  these  foods  there  Is  no  need  to 
worry  about  vitamins  for  children.  Perhaps 
the  most  Important  single  vitamin  for  chil- 
dren is  the  bone-bulldlng  vitamin,  the  sun- 
shine vitamin,  the  vitamin  which  is  found  In 
fish  Uvera  or  which  can  be  madj  cheaply  by 
the  Irradiation  of  food  with  artificial  light. 
Fortunately  the  South  abounds  In  sunshine. 

During  the  past  10  years  tremendous  prog- 
ress has  been  made  by  the  chemical  compa- 
nies m  the  synthetic  production  of  vitamins 
which  are  Identical  with  the  natiKal  vita- 
mins. Thus  far.  the  cheapest  source  of  vita- 
min A  la  fish  liver.  But  vitamin  B,.  which 
might  be  called  the  optimistic  vitamin, 
because  of  Its  stimulating  effect  on  the  nerves 
and  the  appetite,  Is  made  synthetically  at 
continuously  less  cost.  Several  years  ago  It 
cost  $4  50  a  gram  to  produce.  Today  the  sell- 
ing price  Is  2^  cents  a  gram  and  the  cost  of 
production  is  less  than  half  that.  I  won't 
go  into  th.  details  of  the  cost  of  production 
of  each  of  the  different  vitamins  but  will 
sum  it  all  by  saying  that  the  wholesale 
cost  of  producing  enough  of  the  six  leading 
vitamins  to  take  care  of  the  vitamin  defi- 
ciency of  the  average  person  of  the  United 
States  is  less  than  a  cent  a  day  There  is 
good  prospect  that  the  cost  within  3  or  4 
years  will  be  cut  down  to  less  than  one-half 
cent  a  day 

Most  of  these  people  under  40  years  of 
»ge  who  have  enough  money  to  buy  the 
k.nd  of  food  they  want  and  who  buy  It  with 
dietary  common  sense  don  t  need  to  worry 
a^out  extra  vitamins.     But  there  is  enough 


variation  In  individuals  so  that  now  and 
then  we  find  among  well-to-do  young  peo- 
ple, and  especially  among  those  who  drluk. 
signs  of  obvious  vitamin  deficiency.  Such 
symptoms  are  much  more  frequent  nmoui; 
poor  people  who  can't  buy  the  food  they 
would  like  to  eat.  Probably  half,  and  pos- 
sibly two-thirds,  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  do  not  buy  enough  of  the  right  kind 
of  food  to  furnish  the  necessary  vitamins. 
!  One  of  the  cheapest  w.ivs  of  adding  to  the 
total  energy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  to  make  sure  that  absohitfly  every- 
body in  the  country  gets  In  addition  to  his 
j  re^ilar  food  small  quantities  of  the  six  lead- 
'  lug  vitamins,  vitamin  B,.  riboflavin,  niacin, 
vitamin  C.  vitamin  A  and  vltarr.in  D.  To 
make  sure  that  absolutely  everyone  gets 
enough,  perhaps  foods  which  are  natural 
sources  of  these  vitamins  should  be  tcrtihcd 
with  an  excess  of  them.  The  first  step,  still 
inadequate,  has  t»een  tlie  cuiichment  of 
flour. 

Vitamins  a.'-e   especially   important   to  the 
vitality   of    the    South   because,   partly    as   a 
'    result  of  dietary  custom,  partly  as  a  result  of 
the   one-crop   system    and    no   i;ardens.   and 
partly  as  a  result  of  poor  pastures  and  laclc 
of  livestock,  the  people  of  the  South  sufifcr 
more  from  a  lack  of  vitamin  Bi,  riboilavin  and 
I    niacin   than   people   elsewhere   in   the  coun- 
I    try.     Some   people   say   it   costs   lees   to   live 
i    In   the  South    than   in  the  North.     Peihaps 
j    tnis   is  true  so  far  as   fuel   and  shelter  are 
j    concerned,  but  food  is  Just  as  expensive,  or 
even  more  so,  and  when   we  take  into   ac- 
count that  the  average  southern  worker  has 
only  about  one-half  as  much  to  buy  wich  as 
the  northerner,  we  can  readily  see  why  vita- 
j   mln  deficiency  Is  a  more  serious  problem  in 
I   the  South  than  In  the  North.    If  you  want  to 
'   find  out  the  whole  truth  about  vitamin  de- 
ficiency In  the  South,  go  over  to  the  Hillman 
I    Hospital   at   Birmingham.  Ala.,   and   talk   to 
I   Dr.  Tom  D.  Spies,  or  have  him  give  you  an 
j   Illustrated  lecture  with  colored  slides  show- 
I   Ing  you  how  to  recognize  the  different  types 
of  vitamin  deficiency.     In  the  past  6  years 
the  death  rate  from  pellagra  severe  enough 
to  require  hospitalization  has  been  reduced 
from  50  percent  to  zero — at  the  Hillman  Hos- 
pital. 

I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  no  one  will  talk 
any  more  about  poor  white  trash.  I  deny 
that  any  human  being  Is  trash  Of  course, 
there  are  people  both  white  and  black,  in 
both  the  North  and  the  South,  who  don't 
know  how  to  read  and  writ-*  and  who  have 
never  had  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  things 
to  eat.  If  you  and  I  had  been  raised  the  same 
way,  we  would  lack  ambition,  too,  unless  we 
happened  by  rare  good  luck  to  be  one  of  those 
unusual  Individuals  who  can  utilize  his  vita- 
mins better  than  the  vast  majority  "of  his 
fellow  citizens.  I  am  confident  that  the 
poorest  people  of  the  South,  given  education 
and  decent  food,  will  contribute  Just  as  much 
to  the  future  of  America  as  the  people  of 
any  other  region.  The  one  practical  way  to 
see  that  they  get  the  necessary  energy-giving 
food  Is  to  make  sure  that  the  corn  meal  and 
wheat  flour  they  buy  contain  adequate  quan- 
tities of  the  leading  vitamins.  At  the  present 
time  the  wheat  millers  are  adding  some  vita- 
mins, but  they  are  not  adding  enough.  Nor 
are  the  corn  millers  adding  the  necessary 
vitamins  to  corn  meal. 

When  I  say  that  vitamins  are  a  food  and 
ought  to  be  sold  Incorporated  in  all  bread 
and  flour,  I  am  not  saying  that  the  drug  store 
vitamin  business  ought  to  come  to  an  end. 
I  recognize  that  last  year  the  drug  stores  sold 
about  $200,000,000  worth  of  vitamins  and  that 
this  business  represented  perhaps  one-fourth 
of  their  sales.  The  drug  stores  in  their  vita- 
min business  catered  for  the  most  part  to 
the  ten  or  fifteen  million  people  who  get  the 


best  diets  in  the  country.  Some  are  people 
vvho  have  learned  about  the  power  of  vitamins 
to  increa.se  their  vitality.  Others  have  been 
found  by  tlie  doctors  to  be  suffering  from 
one  of  the  forn-s  of  dietary  deficiency. 

Scm?  people  require  two.  three,  or  four 
times  the  norrail  vitamin  dosage  In  order  to 
live  in  health.  An  excess  of  vitamins  d^esn■t 
h^irt  a:iyor.e.  so  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  those  who  like  to  do  their  own  experi- 
menting With  vitamins  should  not  continue 
to  do  so.  The  drug  stores  have  their  own 
unique  field  of  service  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  continue  to  sell  $200.- 
OCOOOO  worth  of  vitamins  a  year.  But  It 
would  al.'^o  seem  that  vitamins  will  b?  more 
and  more  recoenl/ed  as  food  rather  than  as 
driigs  and  that  they  might  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  not  only  through  drug 
stores  but  In  other  ways.  'The  objective  of 
all  of  us.  of  course,  Ls  to  make  our  maximum 
contribution  to  the  vitality  of  the  American 
people,  and  we  shall  use  whatever  mechanisms 
are  best  fitted  for  thi«  purpose. 

In  the  manufacture  of  vitam.iis  It  Is  Im- 
portant .hat  the  United  States  maintain  her 
lead  and  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  German 
cartels.  It  is  important  that  the  Federal 
Goveniment  ?hi  uld  keep  continually  posted 
as  to  the  relat:on&!i:p  between  our  leading 
vitamin  manufacturers  and  I,  G.  Farben.  It 
is  important  that  the  Government  make  sure 
that  practices  are  followed  which  lead  to  the 
maximum  u.'=e  of  vitamins  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  at  a  fair  price.  Nothtnc; 
must  stand  in  the  way  of  vitamins  doing  their 
part  in  furni-hmi;  abounding  health  to  all 
our  people. 

The  greatest  fear  of  most  families  In  the 
United  States  is  getting  caught  with  a  huge 
hospital  bill,  winch  can  be  paid  off  only  by 
long  years  of  hard  labor.  An  unexpected  ac- 
cident or  disease  may  tend  the  most  healthy, 
moderately  well-to-do  family  into  grave 
financial  difficulty  within  a  few  months.  To 
meet  this  fear  many  types  of  group-health 
schemes  have  been  worked  out  by  fraternal 
insurance  associations,  by  employers  like 
Kaiser,  and  in  Cuba  by  the  poor  people  them- 
selves. Modern  medicine  properly  applied  In 
an  up-to-date  hospital  Is  such  a  powerful  tool 
that  a  campaign  should  be  launched  at  once 
to  build  hundreds  of  hospitals  where  we  now 
have  tens.  The  hospitalization  cost  can  be 
borne  evenly  by  large  numbers  of  people 
either  associated  together  or  through  their 
employers.  The  cost  need  not  be  prohibitive 
if  some  organization  like  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  makes  money  available  at  low 
rates  of  Interest.  Moreover,  the  Improved 
vitality  of  the  people  will  pay  all  costs  of  a 
greatly  Increased  medical  service  several 
times  over.  We  mtist  not  allow  selfish  groups 
to  pass  State  or  Federal  laws  interfering  with 
progress  of  this  sort. 

Last  Sunday  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
the  following: 

"The  heart  attack  that  transformed  Mr.  Z 
at  48  from  a  vigorous,  active  man  to  an  In- 
valid and  the  pneumonia  that  sent  Mrs.  Z, 
also  48,  to  the  hospital,  brought  economic 
ruin  in  their  wake  Months  of  hospi'-liza- 
ticn  exhausted  the  Z's  savings,  and  these  of 
the  two  marntd  daughters,  who  can  help  no 
longer." 

There  are  many  more  cases  like  this  de- 
scribed in  last  Sundays  Times.  Every  com- 
munity ha.-s  so  many  ca.ses  of  this  Surt  that 
each  or.e  of  us  c.tii  say  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
thanksgiving,  "There  but  for  the  grace  of  God 
go  I."  But  It  is  not  enough  to  give  thanks 
for  cur  own  temporary  good  fortune.  We 
must  make  peacetime  planning  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  of  us  as  exciting  as  planning  for 
the  enemies'  destruction  in  time  of  war.     We 
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must  put  otiT  backs  at  once  Into  a  hospitali- 
Eatlon  and  medical-care  plan  for  the  whole 
country  which  will  not  be  a  burden  but  a 
lifter  of  the  terrible  load  of  sickness  which 
weighs  down  humanity.  It  Is  ordinary,  hard- 
headed  business  sense  to  do  this  Job.  Every 
big  employer  of  labor  at  a  war  plant  knows  I 
speak  the  truth. 

On  this  occasion  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
any  further  into  physical  vitality.  Spiritual 
vitality  is  Just  as  Important  as  physical  vital- 
ity and  Is  closely  linked  with  It.  Some  people 
have  found  spiritual  vitality  to  be  an  amaz- 
ing source  of  health-giving  power.  Tonight 
1  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  United  States 
might  perhaps  reach  the  maximum  of  phys- 
ical vitality  and  yet  be  onthe  point  of  utter 
destruction.  Something  of  that  sort  hap- 
pened In  Germany  10  years  p.go.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  build  up  the  physical 
Tltallty  of  the  youth,  and  those  who  sew  the 
German  j-outh  at  that  time  en  their  long 
hikes  were  greatly  Impressed.  Curiously 
enough,  the  German  youth  also  had  a  kind 
of  Fp:ritual  health.  They  believed  they  were 
part  of  a  movement,  that  they  were  appre- 
ciated, that  they  were  going  places.  This 
gave  them  buoyancy.  The  German  youth 
have  the  spiritual  vitality  of  Satan.  They 
believe  In  their  dark  religion  with  a  tre- 
mendous faith.  Believing  In  It,  they  ere  not 
greatly  bothered  with  psychiatric  disorders 
at  the  front.  When  you  really  believe  in 
something  you  don't  mind  dying  for  it. 
Hitler's  contribution  to  Germany  was  to  give 
her  spiritupl  vitality— but  of  the  wrong 
kind— a  vitality  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
German  gcds. 

Our  spiritual  vitality  in  the  United  States 
win  be  higher  when  everyone  of  us  feels  that 
he  is  needed  and  wanted  and  when  each  one 
of  us  develops  a  keen  desire  to  serve  the 
general  welfare  to  the  best  of  his  ability  in 
sincerity  and  In  truth.  No  nation  can  long 
maintain  spiritual  vitality  which  does  not 
have  full  employment  of  men,  resources  and 
skills. 

Fundamental  to  spiritual  vitality  is  belief 
in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man— not  wishy-washy  belief,  not 
mere  Up  service — but  a  respect  for  others 
based  on  the  conviction  that  they  are  all 
Images  of  God  which  have  not  yet  had  oppor- 
tunity fully  to  express  their  Creator.  We 
cannot  hate  people  of  other  religions,  races, 
languages  or  nations  without  expressing  con- 
tempt for  God.  But  we  can  hate  with  an 
unmerciful  hate  the  doctrine  that  any  race, 
nation,  cr  individual  is  superior  to  all  other 
races,  nations,  or  individuals.  Seme  of  us 
have  better  health  and  upbringing  than 
others.  That  does  not  make  us  superior 
except  from  the  standpoint  of  opportunity 
to  serve  the  general  welfare.  The  unfor- 
givable sin  is  to  deny  the  sacredness  of  the 
Individual  human  soul.  Every  Individual  Is 
born  with  unique  potentialities.  These  are 
as  great  a  source  of  national  strength  as  the 
richness  of  the  soil  and  the  extent  of  our 
coal.  Iron,  and  oil  deposits. 

If  America  is  to  serve  herself  and  the  world 
to  the  full  extent  demanded  by  this  historic 
hoiiT,  It  is  essential  that  maximum  physical 
and  spiritual  vitality  pull  together.  Each 
one  of  us  has  a  physical  vitality  which  can 
be  greatly  Increased  by  adequate  food,  sen- 
sible exercise,  and  In  'some  cases  hospitaliza- 
tion or  medical  advice.  Each  of  us  can  en- 
hance his  physical  vitality  by  building  up 
his  spiritual  energy.  The  surest  way  to 
build  spiritual  energy  is  to  work  for  the 
general  welfare.  If  each  of  us  feels  he  la 
part  of  a  movement  serving  the  general  wel- 
fare, we  shall  have  a  strong  Nation. 

Already  we  are  a  Nation  of  great  physical 
and  moral  vitality.  '  We  can  have  an  even 
greater  energy.  Let's  got  Our  children  shall 
be  better  than  we  I 


Addreis  by  H.  S.  Roberts  at  Memorial 
Service  for  the  Late  RepresentatiTe 
U.  S.  Gayer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  13   {legislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  December  7).  1943 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  the  Wyan- 
dotte County,  Kans.,  Bar  Association, 
on  December  1  conducted  a  memorial 
service  honoring  the  late  Represent  itive 
U.  S.  Guyer,  of  Kansas  City.  Kaias.  Rep- 
resentative Guyer  died  on  June  5,  after 
having  served  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  17  years.  Today  being 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  address  of  his 
long-time  law  partner  and  friend,  H.  S. 
Roberts,  of  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  highest  tributes  I  heard  paid  to  Con- 
gressman Guyer  after  his  death  came  from 
R.  C.  Jones,  who  was  his  secretary  during 
most  of  his  service  in  Congress,  and  Eddie 
Phlppen.  his  friend  of  long  standing.  One 
said.  "He  was  a  princse  among  princes,"  the 
other,  that  "He  was  a  great  guy." 

Of  the  two  I  think  the  latter  would  have 
suited  him  better  because  he  was  a  "great 
guy."  He  liked  people,  he  loved  a  crowd.  He 
was  a  man  among  men  and  in  the  language 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  "He  was  all  things  to  all 
men." 

Guyer  was  a  good  man — a  kindly  man. 
There  was  room  in  his  heart  for  all.  He  had 
the  soul  of  a  poet,  the  heart  of  a  philanthro- 
pist, and  the  mind  of  a  statesman.  Never  a 
day  goes  by  that  I  do  not  think  of  him,  and 
many  a  night  I  see  and  talk  with  him  In  my 
dreams.  No  person,  however  lowly,  ever  asked 
him  for  alms  in  vain,  "and  would  everyone 
for  whom  he  did  some  loving  service  Uke  a 
blossom  to  his  grave  he  would  sleep  eternally 
beneath  a  wilderness  of  flowers." 

He  held  many  oflaces,  and  was  clothed  some 
times  with  absolute  power,  but  he  never 
ebtised  It.  The  more  prominent  he  became, 
the  more  kind  hearted  and  sympathetic  hs 
became. 

"It  Is  difQcult  to  estimate  a  man  of  genius 
properly  who  is  daily  before  our  eyes."  I 
have  mingled  with  him  a  lot  In  my  time,  and 
I  have  been  almost  "withered  by  the  shade 
into  which  he  cast  me  for  there  is  nothing 
so  baleful  to  a  small  man  as  the  shade  of 
a  great  one."  Truly,  he  and  I  were  friends, 
Intimate  friends,  close  friends,  yet  never,  that 
I  can  recall,  did  he  call  me  "Harry"  or  I  call 
him  "Sam."    He  was  an  inspiration  to  me. 

From  him  I  learned  that  "there  is  a  health- 
ful hardiness  about  real  dignity  that  never 
dreads  contact  and  communion  with  others, 
however  humble."  I  wish,  yes  pray  for  his 
wisdom  and  understanding.  If  with  the  rib- 
bons of  the  rainbow  I  could  draw  aside  that 
mystic  curtain  that  separates  the  living  from 
the  dead  I  feel  sure  I  would  find  out  that 
"the  idea  of  eternal  life  was  not  bom  of  any 
book,  that  that  wave  of  hope  and  Joy  ebbs 
and  flows  as  long  as  love  kisses  the  lips  of 
death." 

"There  is  a  sweetness  about  death  that  Is 
difflciUt  to  understand."    To  his  dear  sister 


and  his  beloved  wife  1  would  say  with  Wash- 
ington Irving,  'though  It  may  sometimes 
throw  a  passing  cloud  over  the  bright  hoiir 
of  gaiety  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the 
hour  of  gloom,  yet  who  would  exchange  It, 
even,  for  the  song  of  pleasure." 

Mr.  Guyer  lived  In  St.  John.  Kans.,  only 
about  4  years.  He  was  neither  born  nor 
reared  there,  yet  lor  some  reason  to  him  It 
was  the  center  of  the  universe.  Around  it 
revolved  sweetest  memories,  youthful  ambi- 
tions, and  it  is  the  resting  place  of  his  father, 
mother,  and  a  beloved  -sister.  He  left  there 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  "to  seek  renown 
In  the  outside  world  and  reap  a  full  harvest 
of  worldly  favor  only  to  find,  that  after  all, 
there  is  no  love,  no  admiration,  no  applause 
so  sweet  to  the  soul  as  that  which  springs  up 
in  his  native  place. 

"It  la  there  that  he  seeks  to  be  gathered 
in  peace  and  honor  among  his  kindred  and 
his  early  friends,  and  when  the  weary  heart 
and  falling  head  begin  to  warn  him  that  the 
evening  of  life  is  drawing  on,  he  turns  as 
fondly  as  does  the  Infant  to  the  mother's 
arms  to  sink  to  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  the 
scenes  of  his  younger  days." 
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Twenty-fourth    Broadcast   to   Japan 
Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  Utah 


by 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  13   {legislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  December  7),  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  htve 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro 
my  twenty-fourth  message  to  the  people 
of  Japan  broadcast  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec<»d 
as  follows: 

Two  years  ago.  there  were  two  wars  raging 
In  the  world.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Germany  was  attempting  to  conquer  Europe 
and  Africa.  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
Japan  was  in  the  midst  of  a  lO-year  attempt 
to  add  China  to  Its  list  of  colonies,  which 
was  Obviously  impossible. 

Suddenly  Japan  succeeded  in  making  these 
two  wars  one  war,  by  an  act  of  aggression 
against  the  United  States.  Japan  Joined  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  In  a  con- 
flict between  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  who 
believe  in  freedom,  Justice,  and  equality,  and 
on  the  other  side  three  nations  whose  govern- 
ments had  been  seized  by  power-mad  leaden 
Intent  upon  destroying  the  Ideals  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  civilization  In  order  to  re- 
place them  by  their  own  personal  power. 

When  first  I  began  this  series  of  messages 
to  you,  the  people  of  Japan,  1  said  to  you 
what  I  have  repeated  many  tlme«  since  then, 
and  which  I  shall  now  repeat  once  more.  I 
said: 

"On  December  8,  1841.  your  war  lords  com- 
mitted the  most  colossal  stilcidal  act  In  the 
history  of  nations.  No  single  act  recorded 
by  man  has  been  'more  filled  with  signs  and 
portents  for  the  soul.'  more  fraught  with 
tragic  consequences.  With  that  act  your 
military  masters  set  forces  in  motion  so 
mighty  that  all  the  strength  of  your  nation. 
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coupled  with  all  the  •trength  of  your  Axli 
partners,  wJU  seem  like  broken  toys." 

People  of  Japan,  will  you  not  consider  the 
remarkable  fact  that  3  years  ago  we  In  the 
United  States  were  telling  you,  as  I  told  you 
In  the  statement  which  I  have  just  quoted, 
exactly  what  has  been  borne  out  by  the  de- 
velopmenu  In  this  war  since  then? 

In  reality,  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  what  has  happened.  The  really  re- 
markable thing,  people  of  Japan.  Is  that  your 
war  lords,  your  military  masters,  your  lead- 
ers who  look  upon  you  as  slaves,  should  com- 
mit such   a  foolish   and   shameful   act. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  news  was  received 
by  you  and  by  us  of  the  recent  events  relating 
to  the  parley  among  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  Prime  MinlJfter  Winston  Churchill,  and 
President  Fr:;nk!in  L.  Roosevelt.  That  news 
will  bring  despair  to  your  hearts  when  you 
cuna^cer  It.  You  have  become  part  of  the 
movement  of  your  war  lords  to  destroy  civili- 
zation, and  It  Is  Inevitable  that  yov  will  be 
also  a  part  of  the  destruction  which  will  come 
to  Japan. 

You.  people  of  Japan,  have  been  deluded 
and  In  many  Instances  unaware  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  your  war  lords  have  been  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  you  and  your  sons  in  order 
to  achieve  a  goal  which  would  be  of  no 
benefit  to  you.  even  If  It  could  be  achieved. 

The  communique  from  Cairo  tells  the  story 
of  what  Is  taking  place.  In  few  wordr,  and 
without  apologies.  It  shows  you  what  Is  In 
siore  for  you  The  entire  scheme  of  conquest 
designed  by  your  military  masters  U  In  the 
^  process  of  being  destroyed.  You.  the  people 
<if  Japan,  will  find  yourselves  part  of  the  un- 
conditional surrender  which  Is  a  sure  even- 
tuality for  ycu 

For  a  great  many  years  I  have  been  a  friend 
of  the  Japanese  people,  as  many  of  you  know. 
At  this  point  friendship  based  on  the  past 
19  something  which  must  be  deferred.  You, 
the  people  of  Japan,  have  allowed  yourselves 
to  become  part  of  the  movement  to  destroy 
civilization,  because  the  war  lords  of  Japan 
have  decreed  that  you  and  your  families  are 
their  slaves  and  are  subject  to  their  wishes. 

The  conference  at  Cairo  was  most  fateful 
for  you.  people  of  Japan.  In  that  conference 
decisions  were  made  which  you  may  not  know, 
because  your  military  masters  are  unwilling 
to  allow  you  to  hear  the  facts  about  the  de- 
velopments of  the  war.  The  time  will  come 
when  you  will  know  all.  and  you  will  be  stag- 
gered and  dismayed.  At  this  time,  for  exam- 
ple, yovir  newspapers  and  your  radios  have 
been  telling  you  stories  about  current  events 
which  are  entirely  false.  When  you  find  out 
their  falsity  you  will  understand. 

Today.  2  years  after  the  beginning  of  your 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  we  have  made  good 
every  pledge  we  made  at  that  time.  Your 
war  lorda,  blinded  by  greed,  plunged  into  war 
without  a  realization  of  the  facta.  In  attack- 
ing Pearl  Harbor  and  other  Pacific  points  2 
year*  ago,  they  thought  that  they  could  de- 
stroy the  defenses  of  the  United  Nations  In 
the  Pacific  theater  of  war.  They  failed  in 
their  purpose,  and  their  early  victories  are 
now  being  made  of  no  consequence. 

People  of  Japan,  you  are  the  victims  of 
the  greatest  deception  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. By  being  victimized,  you  do  not 
escape  responsibUity.  and  you  will  be  forced 
to  pay  the  price  of  your  submission  to  a  gang 
of  thieves.  It  was  your  own  choice  and 
submission  that  enabled  your  war  lords  to 
act  as  they  have  acted.  You  did  not  revolt 
and  you  did  not  audibly  object.  Because  of 
this,  you  have  made  yourselves,  ]3eople  of 
Japan,  part  of  the  movement  to  destroy  civi- 
lization. 

It  is  not  enough  for  you  to  say  that  you 
obeyed  orders.  Your  leaders  could  not  have 
become  leaders  unless  you  were  willing.  So 
the  dcstructK^n  of  the  Japanese  Empire  is 
luevit.Hble. 


Today  marks  the  beginning  of  the  third    | 
year  which  you.  the  people  of  Japan,  Initiated    ; 
by  allowing  your  rulers  to  send  your  sons  to 
their  death.      Like   you.   your  Emperor   has    ! 
been  deceived.  Just  as  he  was  deceived  12  years    I 
ago  when  your  war  lords  told  him  that  it  was 
right  to  invade  the  northeastern  provinces  of 
China,  and  Just  as  he  was  deceived  again  In    ' 
1937  when  the  war  lords  of  Japan  told  him 
that  thty  could  conquer  China. 

Because  of  my  own  deep  interest  in  Japan 
and  my  hope  over  the  years  that  your  nation 
might  Join  the  rest  of  civilization  in  a  belief 
in  what  Is  courteous  and  worthy,  I  am  deeply  ■ 
distressed  by  Japan's  actions  in  this  war.  | 
You,  the  people  of  Japan,  are  going  to  suffer 
hardships  beyond  any  that  you  have  knoAn 
before. 


Post- War  Oil  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December   13    legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  December  7),  1943 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Wafiiington  Post  of  yesterday  appeared 
excerpts  from  an  article  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Ickes.  on  the 
very  serious  situation  confronting  the 
United  States  regarding  oil.  Mr.  Ickes 
is  not  only  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
therefore  charged  under  the  law  with 
conservation,  he  Is  also  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator, and  Is  also  the  head  of  the 
Petroleum  Reserve  Corporation.  Con- 
sequently no  one  speaks  with  greater 
authority  on  this  subject.  I  believe  this 
article  is  something  which  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  should  read  and  learn 
and  intimately  digest.  I  therefore  ask 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Ickes  Stkesses  UNnm  States  Post-War  Oil 
Needs 

(By  Harold  L.  Ickes) 

Tell  me  the  sort  of  agreement  that  the 
United  Nations  will  reach  with  respect  to 
the  worlds  petroleum  resources  when  the  war 
is  over,  and  I  will  undertake  to  analyze  the 
durability  of  the  peace  that  is  to  come. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it — the  ac- 
cessibility of  oU  to  the  nations  that  want  It 
after  the  war  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  and  knotty  problems  that  the 
Allies  will  have  to  face. 

We  furnished  80  percent  of  the  petroleum 
that  was  used  in  winning  World  War  No.  1, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  shown  ultimately  that 
we  are  putting  up  95  percent  of  the  aviation 
gasoline  which  is  being  used  to  blast  the  Hit- 
lers and  Tojoa  from  their  strongholds  and  the 
Quislings  from  their  burrows. 

It  did  not  take  so  much  oil  to  win  World 
War  No.  1.  and  at  that  time  we  were  still 
comforting  ourselves  with  the  assurance  that 
we  have  more  oil  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
together.  Fortunately,  we  have  been  awak- 
ened, even  if  rudely,  from  that  enervating 
delusion.  We  know  now  that  we  are  passing 
over  the  threshold  from  an  oil-exporting  na- 
tion to  an  oil-importing  one. 


UNITED    STATES    STILL   HAS    OIL 

The  United  States,  of  course,  will  continue 
for  many  years  to  be  Important  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  oil.  Any  country  that  has  20,000,- 
000.000  barrels  of  proven  oil  Inside  of  her 
cannot  be  c^.untcd  out  In  the  near  future. 
And  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  we  shall 
continue  to  discover  new  oil  pools,  perhaps 
even  substantial  ones. 

Nevertheless,  America's  crown,  symbolizing 
supremacy  as  tlie  oil  empire  of  the  world, 
is  sliding  down  over  one  eye,  for  the  obvious 
reasons  that  our  development  has  been  much 
more  intense  than  that  of  any  other  country 
and  that  consumption  has  been  outdis- 
tancing our  new  discoveries.  We  have  been, 
in  other  wo.'-ds,  living  on  our  fat. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  oil  center 
of  the  world — not  because  there  has  been 
more  oil  here  than  elsewhere,  or  because  we 
have  more  than  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined,  but  because  we  have  had  the 
enterprise,  the  technical  genius,  and  the 
resciurceiulness  to  produce  It. 

We  have  also  loeen  using  it  faster  on  high- 
ways and  railroads,  and  in  ships,  planes, 
hornet,  and  factories — so  fast,  indeed,  as  to 
be  prodigal.  Although  we  shall  continue  to 
meet  civilian  and  Industrial  requirements 
after  the  war,  even  though  they  are  sure  to 
be  greater  than  we  have  ever  known  them, 
the  American  oil  industry  will  gradually  but 
Inevitably  migrate  abroad.  The  capital  of 
the  oil  empire  is  on  the  move  to  the  Middle 
East — to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  countries  ad- 
jacent thereto,  such  as  Arabia.  Iraq.  Iran, 
Kuwait.  Bahrein,  and  perhaps  even  Afghan- 
istan.    Nor  is  It  traveling  on  a  camel. 

MUST  CO  WHnPE  ST^PPLT  IS 

If  we  are  to  maintain  and  extend  our  gaso- 
line civilization  we  must  be  prepared  to  go 
where  gasoline  Is  to  be  had.  I  am  speaking 
objectively,  not  imperlalistlcally,  and  with 
the  fixed  conviction  that  the  petroleum  of 
the  world,  as  with  all  other  great  natural 
resources,  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  world 
on  some  basis  that  will  be  equitable,  con- 
sidering all  of  the  circumstances. 

As  Petroleum  Administrator.  I  can  say  au- 
thoritatively that  the  petroleum  which  lies 
within  our  continental  limits  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  to  supply  us  forever,  or  even 
for  long.  On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  our  known  reserves  have  a  rela- 
tively short  lite  expectancy  of  14  years  and 
it  is  up  to  us  to  take  out  some  form  of  mu- 
tual insurance.  Fourteen  years  are  little 
enough  in  the  life  of  an  individual;  in  the 
life  of  a  nation  they  are  as  a  short  click 
at  the  hand  of  a  telegrapher. 

If  I  may  suggest — again  nonimperialisti- 
cally — the  kind  of  insurance  we  ought  to 
have,  it  Is  that  Uncle  Sam  formtilate  and 
adopt  a  foreign  oil  policy  consistent  with  our 
democratic  principles  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  Just  claims  of  others.  John  Bull  has 
been  doing  this  for  a  long  time,  with  striking 
benefits  both  to  himself  and  to  the  British 
oil   industry. 

SHOULD    BE    REIMBtmSED 

In  view  of  the  alarming  rate  at  which  our 
petroleum  reserve  position  Is  being  weakened 
by  the  abnormal  drain  due  to  our  own  and 
other  allied  military  demands,  it  has  been 
suggested  in  some  quarters  that  it  might 
help  to  balance  our  petroleum  budget  if,  at 
the  end  of  hostilities,  we  were  to  be  reim- 
bursed in  kind  from  reserves  which  have  not 
taken  the  punishment  that  our  own  have. 

So  badly  has  our  natural  crude  supply 
been  hit  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
our  future  dependence  upon  Imports  or  syn- 
thetic production.  Repayment  in  kind 
would  ease  the  pres-sure,  which  is  certain  to 
increase  as  known  reserves  decrease  and  de- 
mand shows  no  signs  of  falling  off. 
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One  of  our  very  first  undertakings  ought 
to  be  to  store  in  this  country  vast  quantities 
of  crude  and  even,  if  necessary,  of  refined 
products.  We  should  sto^e  underground 
where  possible  and  above  ground  where  nec- 
es.snry  This  is  not  only  a  practical  measure, 
it  will  be  an  urgent  thing  to  do  as  soon  as 
peace  comes.  We  shall  be  careles.ily  cxpcslnc; 
ciirselves  to  grave  risks  unless  wc  build  up 
and  maintain  reserves  that  will  last  at  least 
20  years,  regardless  of  what  the  demands 
niay  be.  We  can  all  remember  the  day  when 
we  had  known  estimated  reserves  for  20  years, 
end  we  have  anxiously  IrariiLd  how  rapidly  a 
supnly  of  even  that  rmount  can  be  dimin- 
ished. 

So  far  as  oil  is  concerned,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  end  China  shovild  mu- 
tually covenant:  (1)  to  share  as  a  p-)6t-v.'ar 
responsibility  the  rchabilitatirn  cf  war  dam- 
p.ee  to  oil  facilities  in  all  parts  of  the  wor'd, 
including  Russia,  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Ru- 
mania, etc  :  (2)  to  make  oil  supplies  avail- 
able upon  itiir  and  equu.ible  terms  to  all  nji- 
tlons  and  peoples:  and  (3)  to  forbid  oil  siip- 
plifs  to  any  nation  which  violate?  the  basic 
principles  of  Internatinnnl  law  as  defined  by 
the  United  Nations  at  the  peace  table. 

ADMINISTRATION    ACTING 

ITaturally.  the  administration  In  Washing- 
ton is  kec^nly  aware  that  the  day  is  rap.dlv 
approaching  when  this  Government  must 
t;il:e  more  than  a  casual  Interest  In  foreign 
fields  where  concessions  are  or  may  be  ac- 
quired by  American  Interests 

if  the  British  oil  Industry  and  the  British 
Government  are  sati.'^fled  with  an  arranj;e- 
ment  that  protects  the  oil  interests  and  as- 
sures the  British  Government  of  oil  v.hen  it 
needs  It  the  most,  why  might  It  not  be  pos- 
sible to  wor':  out  an  equally  advantacerus 
understanding  between  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  oil  Industry 
wherever  it  seems  to  be  to  their  mutual 
IntereEt? 

This  is  the  question  that  we  are  asking 
ourselves.  It  has  lieen  care'ully  pondered  to 
the  extent  that  the  Petroleum  Reserve  Cor- 
poration, a  Government  agency,  was  born  a 
few  months  ago — born  but  not  yet  weaned. 
Its  officers  a-e  the  Secretary  cf  S'ate.  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  th3  Navy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Foreign  Economic  Admin- 
istration. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
the  president  of  the  corporation. 

The  Petroleum  Reserve  Corporation  will 
attempt  to  explore  and  encourage  the  na- 
tional Interests  of  the  United  States  In  the 
petroleum  fields  of  the  world  where  private 
Industry  Is  willing  to  go.  and  to  propose  safe- 
guards for  those  interests. 


ss 


Carnegie  Institute  Founder's  Day  Addre 
by  Ambascador  Carloi  Martins 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  13   (.legislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  December  7),  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  the  distinguished  Ambassador 
from  Prazil.  speaking  at  Carnegie  In- 
stitute, in  Pittsburgh,  on  Founder's  Day, 
delivered  an  address  which  attracted  my 
attention  when  it  was  referred  to  in  the 


editorial  columns  of  the  Washington 
Post.  I  invited  the  Ambassador  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  address.  I  thought  it 
so  intimately  related  to  the  objectives 
of  the  Americas  that  it  wsts  worthy  of 
preservation  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Therelore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  incorporated  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
v:os  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  on  acceding  to  the 
invitation  extended  me  by  the  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  to  come  to  P.ttsburgh 
and  dehver  the  Founder's  E)ay  address  at  this 
time,  an  initial  and  natural  feeling  of  con- 
straint, in  view  of  the  responsibUities  there- 
by Involved,  gave  way  to  my  desire  to  ful- 
fill, vlthln  the  measure  of  my  abilities,  the 
wishes  of  those  who  have  bestowed  upon  me 
and  my  ccunti7  so  gracious  a  distinction. 

The  passing  years  have  brought  the  Insti- 
tute enhanced  prestige  among  cultural  and 
political  circles  everywhere  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  In  the  wake  of  the  assistance 
and  generous  support  which  it  has  continu- 
ally ac ministered,  in  the  manifold  fields  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  for  the  victories  of  the 
spirit. 

I  shall  not  review  at  length  the  signifi- 
cance which  the  preatness  of  such  a  humani- 
tarian emprise  bears  for  us.  Illustrating  as  it 
does  the  benevolent  personality  of  Andrew 
Camrpie.  Outstanding  figures  in  the  politi- 
cal scene  of  the  Republic,  foreign  representa- 
tives, scientists  and  artists,  philosophers  and 
sociologists  have  been  privileged,  before  me, 
to  render  tribute  here  to  the  compelling  in- 
dividuality of  a  man  who.  after  a  lifetime  of 
Intense  struggle,  considered  his  fellcw  men 
and  directed  toward  that  realization  of  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  humanity  the 
strength  of  an  ideal  which  will  enshrine  his 
memory.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  his  work  are 
one:  On  this  Founder's  Day  of  the  great  in- 
stitution which  bears  his  name,  it  is  more 
than  ever  fitting  that  we  honor  a  deed  so 
typical  cf  the  celebrated  benefactor — his 
contribution  to  the  idea  of  pan-American- 
ism. 

When  the  American  republics  first  aimed 
at  continental  balance  throiigh  continental 
organization.  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  them  sig- 
nificant support.  Initially  outlined  as  a  sen- 
timental formula  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
pression of  egotism,  the  breeder  of  rivalries 
holding  sway  over  other  continents,  pau- 
Americanlsm  has  emerged  from  that  vague 
theoretical  form  to  become  a  vital  reality. 
Its  evolution  was  sure  though  deliberate. 
Broadening  the  field  of  its  activities  it  did 
not  Jeopardize  in  problematic  enterprises 
the  substance  of  the  prestige  acquired,  and 
for  this  very  reason  It  has  not  known  failure. 
Today,  in  the  midst  of  the  dynamic  develop- 
ment of  continental  life,  pan-Americanism 
Is  the  reality  that  shields  us  from  the  threat 
of  overwhelming  upheaval:  from  its  monu- 
mental headquarters  in  Washington,  a  last- 
ing tribute  to  the  donor,  radiates  the  spirit 
of  the  juridical,  economic,  and  political  un- 
ion of  the  New  World. 

In  these  days  of  storm  and  stress,  when 
nations  which  have  held  in  trust  the  desti- 
nies of  mankind  are  snared  in  a  welter  of  de- 
struction, it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  center 
our  aims  and  thoughts  on  the  ideal  that  was 
Carnegie's  vision,  namely,  to  conjugate  all 
efforts  toward  a  peace  that  would  not  be  an 
extended  armistice  merely,  but  a  brotherhood 
unrestricted  by  exclusive  interests;  not  a 
repre-sentation  of  a  temporary  state  of  mind 
but  the  evident  and  abiding  manifestation 
of  a  consciousness  of  solidarity  and  Inter- 
dependence. 


The  Justness  of  warfare  is  measured  by  tbe 
degree  of  violated  rights  which  has  deter- 
mined combat.  Reestablishment  of  inier- 
ualicnal  order  is  the  goal,  the  limit  beyond 
which  no  struggle  is  permissible.  Sanction 
and  leoi-ganlzation  must  mark  the  advance  of 
the  hosts  cf  nshtcousness.  Within  the  past 
5  years,  however,  flagrant  and  repeated  viola- 
tions cf  solemn  commitments  have  occurred. 
We  have  seeu  treaties  repudiated.  In  atmo- 
sphere of  treachery  and  of  reckless  disregard 
cf  Juridical  principles.  The  eruptions.  Ignor- 
ing bi>uudr.ries,  have  transgressed  not  only 
the  laws  cf  peace  but  even  the  laws  of  wiif. 
Nameless  ctuelties  perpetrated  against  civil- 
ian populations  and  prisoners  of  war,  arbi- 
trary c:<prcpriations  and  extortions — these 
aie  the  elements  conju,-cd  by  the  forces  cf 
evil  to  implant  and  systematize  te:ror  on 
earth. 

Tlie  day  is  to  come  when  order.  Justice,  and 
decency  will  be  lestored,  but  up  to  now  we 
have  been  unable  to  discern  the  redeeming 
aspects  of  the  struggle.  It  may  be  that. 
wiUicut  full  realization,  we  are  witnessing 
the  terrible  aiid  sanguinary  dawning  of  a  new 
form  of  organization  of  the  community  of 
peoples.  It  hcs  been  stated  that  to  attain 
u;iiversal  peace  it  might  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort first  to  universal  war — a  barbarous  con- 
dition for  the  achievement  of  a  consciousness 
of  solidarity  and  Interdependence.  It  might 
tie  that  only  then  would  the  peoples  really 
feel  such  sulidarlty  and  such  interdepend- 
ence; that  new  interests  arising  frcm  the 
struggle  Itself  would  expand  and  provoke  the 
inevitable  application  of  new  regtilating  prin- 
ciples. 

A  bloody  prelude,  the  First  World  War — as 
Nicholas  Politis  remarked — caused  an  aiw3ra- 
tlcn  of  the  very  fundamentals  of  interna- 
tional law  and  made  evident  the  urgency  of 
a  revision  of  the  notion  of  sovereignty,  of  the 
principle  of  equality  between  states,  and  ol 
the  laws  relating  to  their  obligations  and 
privileges.  The  state  is  not  above  the  law  and 
free  cf  Its  sanctions;  it  has  the  faculty  of 
changing  and  reforming  the  juridical  order, 
of  choosing  this  or  that  form  of  government, 
this  or  that  constitution,  but  inevitably  it 
will  encounter  a  Juridical  limit  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  order,  under  penalty  of  the 
inescapable  sanction  of  war.  In  order  that 
no  conflict  might  arise  between  states  pre- 
serving, or  desirous  of  preserving.  Intact  such 
respective  sovereignty,  nonexistence  of  rela- 
tions between  such  states  would  be  necessary, 
which  is  an  absurdity  under  present  world 
conditions — no  state,  however  powerful  or 
rich,  has  sufilclent  power  or  wealth  or  even 
interest  to  be  able  to  attain  thU  perfect 
autarchy. 

International  society  is  a  reality  as  vivid 
as  is  the  national  entity.  The  experience 
born  of  the  present  struggle  will  be  fruitful 
only  if  thia  idea  of  international  unity  be 
made  a  general  policy,  equivalent  to  a  prac- 
tical acknowledgment,  by  all  nations,  of  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  law,  common  to  all. 
the  only  means  to  prevent  universal  anarchy. 
It  is  pressing,  therefore,  to  establish  an  In- 
ternational equality  in  principle  and  there- 
fore m  representation,  within  an  Inequality 
of  resources,  powers,  situations,  levels,  and 
degrees  of  progress;  neither  great  nor  smsU 
states,  neither  strong  nor  weak,  but  states 
only,  all  equally  desirous  of  creating  and 
maintaining  a  lasting  peace.  If  the  Pirst 
World  War  revealed.  In  proportions  thereto- 
fore unknown,  the  economic  solidarity  of  peo- 
ples, spontaneously  and  unconsdotisly 
achieved  in  times  of  peace,  the  present  ca- 
tastrophe proves  that  any  war  between  great 
powers  Is  always  bound  to  develop  Into  a 
universal  war.  Thtis.  with  tragic  reality.  Is 
President  Coolldges  phrase  confirmed  that 
"an  act  of  war  in  any  part  of  the  world  Is  an 
act  of  war  against  the  interests  of  my  coun- 
try."   This  trend  of  the  Interests  of  the  great 
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powers  toward  universal  pressure  explains  the 
enihuolasm  with  which  the  Fmall  states 
hblled  the  c.eatlon  of  tt-.e  Leagu3  of  Nations 
In  1920  and  tluir  eagerntss  toaay  in  concen- 
trat.ng  O!  lis  revival  all  their  hopes  lor  a 
teciTity.  cnc"  ro:isidered  definite  but  now 
Ulspelltxl  by  reality. 

It  13  for  us  (o  avoid  raising  again  the  old 
Ob  L:-\iCtloni-  persisting  again  In  the  same 
niis.akes  There  Is  no  denying  thft  vacilla- 
tion-, unccnalntles.  and  errors  attended  the 
creation  of  the  League,  accompanied  all 
phased  of  its  dsvelupmcnt,  and  contributed 
toward  Its  InefBclcncy.  It  Is  to  be  exaggera- 
tive, hOA-ever.  to  attempt  to  indict  such  vacil- 
Inllons,  ur.cf rtalntles,  and  errois  as  Inher- 
eiicles  of  the  Leasue. 

The  \7H-  ot  1914.  despite  its  global  name, 
aflecte..  directly  the  European  Continent  only. 
Although  outwardly  invested  with  universal 
attributes,  the  League  of  Nailons  suffered 
all  the  qur.liflcations  arising  out  of  its  origin 
and  of  problems  created  by  the  European  war. 
Consequently,  the  actions  of  the  League  were 
ever  animated  by  narrow  regionalism,  even 
when  they  overstepped  the  orbit  of  the  Old 
World.  The  situation  was  completely  de- 
fined by  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States, 
not  so  much  In  consequence  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  principle,  as  In  view  of  the  European 
character  of  the  League,  capable  of  entan- 
g'lng  America  In  the  subtleties  of  European 
rivalries  and  Interests  and  eventually  drag- 
ging her  into  a  foreign  war. 

The  present  war,  however,  has  overrun  the 
geographical  economic  and  political  borders 
of  the  European  Continent  and  has  spread 
over  land  and  sea  and  air  ;o  all  the  world 
In  more  than  a  military  sense.  Even  the 
mo6t  primitive  populations.  In  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  earth,  participate  today  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  either  directly  or  pas- 
sively. In  the  conflict. 

Without  exception  and  Irrespective  of  lat- 
itudes, this  war  creates  daily.  In  Its  tragic 
generalization,  new  phases  In  the  problem  of 
organizing  universal  peace 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  mere  cessation  of 
hostilities,  nor  even  of  the  prevention  of  a 
new  war  Negative  Issues  results  In  the  en- 
slavement of  the  acts  of  peace  to  the  prob- 
lenvs  of  war  and  render  peace  but  a  sub- 
sidiary condition  of  endemic  wars.  The  peace 
to  be  secured  must  be  a  permanent  and  pos- 
itive one,  derived  from  the  principle  of  Inter- 
dependence betv/een  war  and  peace  and  not 
from  the  subjection  of  peace  to  the  dictates 
of  war. 

The  cppa^jitions  of  war  mu'^t  be  replaced  by 
the  orgai'.ization  of  peace,  and  general  par- 
ticipation in  the  struggle  by  a  general  rep- 
resentation In  the  peace 

Tcday.  ihe  common  denominator  of  war 
and  peace  is  necessarily  the  world  In  Its  en- 
tirety, despite  a  political  diversity  of  peoples 
and  nations  with  their  particular  Interests, 
revindications,  pretests,  aspirations  and 
rights.  In  this  sente,  war  and  peace  are  In- 
divisible. 

A  hasty  osf.' \nization  of  powers  would  not 
constitute  in  itoelt  a  positive  peace — it  would 
project  Into  peace  the  very  root,  the  essen- 
tial prmc.ple  of  universal  wars,  that  Is,  the 
ambitions  of  the  powers,  the  pressure  of  their 
Interests  in  accelerating  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the.r  wealth.  I  quote  a  pertinent 
thought  of  Waller  Lippmann  In  this  con- 
nection: 

"It  Is  evident  that  a  nuclear  alliance  of 
Britain.  Russia.  America,  and.  If  possible. 
China,  cannot  bold  together  if  it  does  not 
operate  within  the  limitations  of  an  Inter- 
national order  that  preserves  the  national 
liberties  of  other  peoples.  Nor  could  the 
nuclear  allies  combine  to  oppress  and  ex- 
ploit the  rest  of  mankind.  For,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  resistance  would  disrupt  the 
alliance:  One  or  the  other  of  the  great  powers 
would  find  that  Its  interests  and  Its  sym- 
pathies  lay  wiih  peoples  resisting  oppression. 


In  no  other  wny  but  by  supporting  a  wuricl- 
wide  system  of  liberty  under  law  can  the 
great  powers  wm  the  consent,  earn  the  c-n- 
I  fidence,  and  insure  the  support  of  the  rest 
cf  the  world  in  the  continuation  of  tlicir 
alliance. 

The  League  cf  Naticn.s  awakened  the  hopo*; 
of  the  small  states  lor  a  balance  capable  c.t 
ellminaiing  prepotencies.  Eut  bitter  disil- 
lusion came  when  the  League  was  tnins- 
formtd  into  a  tool  for  unbridled  tyrannies  or 
an  instrument  of  a  policy  of  exp'-ctation  and 
inaction  under  the  guise  cf  icgality  The 
cii.smemberment  of  the  AusriO-Hungarian 
Empire,  though  responding  to  tho  ideals  of 
oppressed  nationalities  in  the  riglitenus  vin- 
dication of  liberty,  precipitated  tho  f:)rnia- 
tion  of  the  Germanic  bloc  and  the  Thud 
Heich.  The  allocation  of  the  former  German 
colonies  under  the  Juridical  form  of  man- 
dates provided  Japan  with  strategic  position.^ 
lor  naval  bases  in  a  war  against  the  United 
States.  The  ineCBciency  of  the  League  made 
possible  the  rearmament  and  tne  "while" 
conquests  of  Germany,  as  a  prelude  to  armed 
Invasion.  A  peace  benefiting  the  great  pow- 
ers only  or  tolerating  the  fulfillment  of  am- 
bitions within  a  hegemonic  policy  would  be 
a  peace  to  breed  new  wars  in  line  with  the 
coming  of  new  derangements  in  the  balance 
of  power. 

Let  us  show  and  use  the  precious  quality  of 
being  able  to  learn.  May  the  errors  of  the 
past  be  a  lesson  to  us.  that  the  ideal  of  peace, 
of  liberty,  of  respect  for  the  liberty  of  all, 
based  on  law  and  Justice,  may  secure  for 
future  generations  a  world  of  decency,  b:auty. 
and  faith. 


Er.ccrpt  From  Poem  by  Capt.  Claude  B. 
Morris 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Monday,  December  13   (legidative  day 
of  Tuesday,  December  7>,  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  tlie  Record  a 
part  of  a  poem  written  by  a  young  friend 
from  Utah,  Capt.  Claude  B.  Morris,  at- 
tached to  the  Second  Corps  Headquar- 
ters. He  writes  his  impressions  from 
somewhere  in  Italy  Captain  Morris  has 
written  us  from  England,  north  Africa. 
Tunisia,  Sicily,  and  now  Italy,  and  his 
letters  have  been  thoughtful  examples  of 
the  spirit  of  our  fighting  men.  To  those 
of  us  who  ask,  What  are  we  flghtinp;  for? 
this  young  captain's  answer  will  be  an 
inspiration  and  a  challenge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  poem  was  ordered  to  be  prinitU 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TO  THE  IT.\LIANS 

This  is  the  land  of  the  Decamcrc  n. 

Where  Boccaccio's  people  dwelt. 
Are  the  furies  of  Dante's  Inferno  gone? 

Or  Is  It  Just  their  spirit  I  felt? 
This  land  is  the  land  of  Caesar's  mijht 

When  Rome  was  the  center  of  all: 
Now.  Caesar's  victim,  its  naked  plight 

Is  the  oracle  of  another's  fall. 
This  la  the  land  of  Michael  Angelo, 

Of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  art, 
Of  Galileo,  de  Medici.  I  know 

Them  all.    Was  this  their  part? 
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This  is  the  land  of  the  gondola 

And  serenndes  .'soft  in  the  night, 
But  li  that  a  gun  in  the  cupola? 

Is  the  song  a  sons;  of  a  bomber's  might? 
This  is  the  land  of  vclr-anos'  wrath 

Wl^erc  now  only  a.shes  are  laid. 
B'lt  I''  It  so  ditterent.  that  bomb-strewn  palh. 

Whore  armies  have  for  their  victories  paid? 
And   yet,  this  is  the  land  set  fn  e. 

Which  .«.ome  day  will  rise  from  its  dust. 
And  loudly  prochum  its  liberty 

By  a'oid.ng  in  its  people  s  trust. 

TO  T!IE   AMERICANS 

There  .sn't  a  war  that's  won  by  ea'^e. 

Yiju  people  at  home,  safe  and  sound; 
There  isn't  a  way.  a  monster  to  please 

Unless  all  ycur  ideals  are  drowned. 
And,  yet.   when   the   armies  who   fight 
^cne  ahead. 
Shri'.kinij.     screaming,     groaning,     in 
lightning's  streak. 
S.~'incwhere,  from  the  scorched  earths  run- 
ning red. 
Surges  a  strength,  unknown,  unplumbed, 
and  from  tiie  weak. 
And  wo.  wlio  are  here  in  the  rear,  are  sure 
T'nat  out  of  the  wreckage  will  rise  a  new 
home,  n  new  ship,  a  new  peace; 
For  we  see  the  people  scratching  at  the  rub- 
ble:  we  see  the  dead   buried  and  the 
gates  closed: 
And  the  people  slowly  straighten  up  and  lift 
their  burdens. 
Harness  their  oven,  reap  their  harvest,  store 
their   produce,    mend    their    buildings, 
bake  their  brick,  and  build  again  their 
bridges. 
We  hear  the  faint  soft  trembling  of  a  new 
song  until  full  throated  they  sing 
At  their  work,  and  the  earth  is  turned,  and 
the  streams  run  pure  again. 
And  the  seeds  are  planted,  and  smoke  again 
comes  Irum  the  chimney. 
And  llie  ever  glorious  miracle  of  a  new  life 
beians  amidst  the  groans  of  the  pain  of 
rebirth. 
So  shall  it  be  among  all  nations  when  the 
sky  is  bhie  again,  when  once  more  the 
bells  of  Noel  ring  out  clear  and  free: 
Peace  on  earth.  r;rod  will  to  men. 


Problems  of  the  West 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KANSAS 

IX  THE   SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondau.  Dicanbcr   13    (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  December  7),  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unraiimou.s  con.-^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Reco:?d  an  interesting  letter  I  have 
received  from  Roy  A.  Kistler,  of  Colby, 
Kr.ns.,  one  of  the  jrominent  citizens  of 
the  farm  belt,  who  sets  forth  the  view- 
point of  the  we.Ntern  f^^rmers  with  respect 
to  the  farm  problems  which  confront  our 
part  of  the  cotmtry  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Colby.  Kans  . 
December  1,  1913. 
Senator  Aktht-r  Cappfb. 

Wn\l:ii:gton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capper:  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  what  I  th^nk  of  the  A.  A.  A.  In  the 
spring  of  19J2  the  A.  A.  A.  measured  mv 
farn  for  400.6  acres  of  wheat  and  demanded 
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I  destroy  92  4  acres  of  excess  wheat,  which  I 
refused  to  dJ,  and  from  which  I  eventually 
harvested  about  3.700  bushels  of  wheat. 
Thanks  to  Governor  P.atner.  some  In  Con- 
gress, and  a  few  more  that  had  some  brains, 
I  was  allowed  to  stoie  that  excess  wheat, 
wh'ch  I  still  have.  That  400  6  acres  of  wheat 
produced  1^,83"  bushels  of  wheat  in  1942, 
and  what  I  sold  averaged  $1  07  per  bushel.  I 
rLso  fed  1.200  lambs  that  fall.  If  I  had  sold 
all  my  v;-heat  (which  I  did  not)  along  with 
the  lambs,  hoe.s,  butter,  and  eggs  my  grots 
income  that  yerir  from  July  1.  1C42.  to  July  1, 
19ij.  would  have  been  well  over  $25,000.  As 
it  was.  I  sold  enough  to  bring  my  1  net  ma 
taxes  to  over  $2,100.  Last  Octcber  I  received 
a  Government  A.  A.  A.  check  for  |364  which 
I  knew  uoihing  about,  did  not  need,  nor 
wnnt.  I  was  going  to  send  it  back,  then 
changed  by  mmd  and  donated  it  to  U.  S  O. 
and  two  families  whose  homes  burned,  the 
bulk  going  for  funeral  expenses  of  the  mother 
and  two  children  who  burned  to  death  In 
the  one  home.  That  has  got  to  stop.  The 
people  must  support  the  Government,  not 
the  Government  support  the  people,  cr  our 
hrritage  and  freedom  will  be  gone  forever. 
Wo  v.iU  not  stand  for  dictators  or  com- 
munism In  this  good  old  U   S    A 

Roy  A.  Kistler. 

p  s. — Tlie  spring  of  1942  two  of  my  closest 
ncishbors  destroyed  10,000  bushels  of  wheat 
each  to  comply  with  A.  A.  A.  and  they  will 
wa.'U  to  put  us  on  bread  ration  by  the  end  of 
1944. 


World  Leadership  in  the  Making 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  8,  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
ju-t  read  a  very  interesting  letter  in  the 
St.  Louis  Po.-^t  Dispatch  written  by  Mr. 
Sidney  R.  Baer,  vice  president  of  a  great 
department  store  in  my  city.  It  is  full  of 
common  sense.  Coming  as  it  does  from 
an  outstanding  merchant,  employer  of 
thousands,  his  sugge.siions  are  worthy  of 
mo:-t  careful  consideration.  Under  the 
permi.-,sioa  granted  me  I  include  the  let- 
ter as  part  of  my  remarks.    It  follows: 

WoRiD  Leadership  in  the  Making 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Post-D:sp.\tch: 

Juv.ice  Erandeis  made  the  statement, 
"Tru'h  is  Ic -s  than  truth  unless  it  is  ex- 
pcundcd  In  language  people  can  understand." 
This  observation  Is  particularly  applicable  to 
much  that  is  written  and  stated  publicly  to- 
day concernin;^  the  many  and  marked  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  which  are  being  ex- 
perienced throughout  the  world. 

While  some  technical  discus-ion  is  helpful 
and  necessary,  it  can  be  carried  to  excess,  with 
the  result  th.it  the  citizen  is  confused,  and. 
instead  of  looking  forward  into  the  future 
with  a  feeling  of  serurity,  he  hesitates  to  plan 
ahead.  Such  p.-ychol'?gy  destroys  incentive 
and  stimulates  extrava::;ance  instead  of  en- 
couraging thrift.  Without  incentive  and 
thrift,  no  sound  basis  for  future  prosperity  is 
possible. 

Why  Americans  .should  fear  that  this  great 
Nation  may  pursue  some  path  of  radicalism, 
realizing,  as  they  must,  tliat  the  standard  of 
living  In  An-i.?rica  has  for  almost  a  century 
been  the  hli^hest  in  the  world,  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand, except  as  it  indicates  a  luck  of  clear 
uudeistanding  cf  what  is  going  on. 
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A  STuUCOLE  TOWARD  JUSTICE  | 

This  geneiation  of  Americans  must  face  the  ' 
future  with  the  realization  that,  as  a  result  of  i 
the  present  world  cri'^is.  a  better  world  can 
be  v.(-<n  only  by  some  m.aterlal  sacrifice.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  be  necessary  to  throw  away 
seme  old  prejudices  and  dishkes.  both  social 
and  economic.  We  must  still  struggle,  as  Lin- 
ccln  expressed  it,  "to  develop  in  the  v.-crld 
that  fonn  end  substance  of  government  whose 
leading  object  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of 
men.  to  lift  artificial  weight  from  their  shoul- 
ders, to  clear  the  path  of  laudable  pursuits 
for  ail.  to  afford  all  an  unfettered  start  and  a 
lair  chance  in  the  race  of  life." 

When  the  present  conflict  has  ended,  if  we 
here  in  America  maintain  and  increase  the 
confidence  of  the  peoples  cf  the  shattered 
and  backward  nations  throughout  the  wo'.ld. 
the  leadership  of  America  will  be  dominant 
and  the  principles  of  our  democracy  will, 
without  question,  permeate  the  earth.  This 
is  what  Wendell  Willkie  means  when  he  refers 
to  the  "reservoir  of  good  will"  which  we 
enjoy  today,  which  must  remain  clean  and 
not  be  tainted  in  postwar  plans  through  ma- 
terialistic or  power  politics. 

After  a  world  conflict  wherein  wealth  is 
destroyed,  whole  peoples  are  uprooted  from 
their  firesides,  families  are  separated,  moun- 
tainous debts  are  placed  on  the  backs  cf 
groaning  nations,  a  chaos  results  which  can- 
not be  dissipated  overnight.  Economic,  so- 
cial, and  spiritual  vounde  must  be  cleansed 
and  then  healed. 

A  CONSTEUCnVE   MONET  ART   SYSTEM 

Inflation  must  be  prevented.  An  inter- 
national monetary  system  must  be  developed 
through  which  sound  national  credits  may  be 
developed,  permitting  th:  building  of  trade 
among  nations.  Practical  plans  of  national 
and  world  reconstructlo.-  must  be  formulated 
to  bolster  employment  in  the  transitory  pe- 
riod, both  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  fought  the  battle  of  the 
h<)me  front  and.  In  particular,  for  those  mil- 
lions of  our  youth  In  the  armed  forces,  to 
whom  our  first  debt  must  be  T&id  and  our 
eternal  obligation  fulfilled. 

A  helping  hand  must  be  extended  to  small 
nations  to  create  stable,  representative  gov- 
ernment, through  which  the  will  of  the  people 
may  be  coherently  expressed,  so  that  never 
again  can  tyrants  capitalize  upon  discontent. 
Some  means  of  reasonable  limitation  of  arma- 
ment *nust  be  found,  so  that  the  productive 
abilities  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  may  be 
utilized  for  the  creation  of  wealth  rather  than 
for  the  creation  of  Instruments  for  destruc- 
tion. International  machinery  whereby  this 
may  be  achieved  must  be  perfected,  wherein 
the  voice  of  every  nation  may  be  heard. 

HOW  TO  GAIN  OUR  ENDS? 

Economic    security    from    uremployment, 
illness,  and  old  age  must  be  guaranteed  to 
all  without  destroying  incentive,  the  stimu- 
lus  through   which   Indu-stry  creates   wealth 
and    makes    social    progress    possible.     Slum 
1    clearance    must    go     forward     and    modern 
j    houMng    must    be    encouraged,    so    that    all 
families,  without  respect  to  their  means,  may 
j    live   decently.     The   means    to    conserve   the 
I    national  resources  for  future  generations  and 
1    minimize    wasteful    exploitation    must    also 
{    receive    first    consideration.     Finally,    educa- 
;    tion    must    be    encouraged    thrcuehout    the 
world,  so  that  the  individual  may  learn  to 
think  for  himself — the  best  Insurance   that 
he    V.-1.11    not    permit    himself   to    be   led    by 
Machiavellian  statesmen. 

These  objectives  are  continuously  dis- 
cussed, but  the  methods  through  which  they 
may  be  accompli.'^hed  are  not  yet  formulated 
and  few  if  any  of  us  know  the  answer.  The 
solution  can  be  found  only  through  study  by 
those  best  fitted,  men  with  trained  minds 
and  practical  experience. 

Economists,  students  of  political  science, 
bucinescmen,   industrialists,   financiers   and, 


above  all.  statesmen,  must  be  welded  Into  an 
organization,  so  that  their  crystallized  think- 
ing, tlircugh  cccrdlnatcd  action,  may  be  Inte- 
grated and  coherent.  This  can  be  done  only 
thrcuirh  the  agency  of  government  which,  la 
America  and  Britain  fortunately,  represents 
the  will  of  the  people. 

THE    FCTURE    IS    EEINC    WSOUCHT 

The  prime  repjjonsibllity  of  Americans  to- 
day is  to  see  to  it  that  an  able,  farsight^d. 
con.-c.entlous  leaderL>hip  in  public  life  f.nrt 
m  private  enterprise  is  created.  This  lead- 
ership is  being  developed  now.  Its  charac- 
ter is  entirely  dej^cndent  upon  the  Interest 
which  the  American  takes  In  his  Govern- 
ment. 

Tlie  Importance  of  leadership  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  government.  It  Is  a  prerequisite 
of  private  enierpnee  as  well.  Government 
must  cooperate  with  private  enterprise,  and 
private  enterprise  must  cooperat*  with  gov- 
ernment. 

The  primary  purpose  of  everyone  today  is 
to  win  the  war.  Nothing  must  be  done  which 
In  the  slightest  way  may  Impede  a  victorious 
conclusicn.  We  must  also,  however,  win 
the  peace  If  the  fight  Is  not  to  be  In  vain. 
The  anvil  on  which  the  postwar  world  for 
a  generation  or  more  will  be  forged  is  in  th« 
making  tcday.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Amer- 
icans will  see  to  It  that  the  anvil  Is  strong, 
SIONXT  R.  Baxx. 
Vice  President  and  Trecsitrer. 

Stiz.  Baer  dr  Fuller  Co. 


America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Monday.  December  13.  1943 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  holiday  season,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  fitting  season's  greetings  and 
best  wisheg  for  a  1944  which  will  pro- 
duce a  world  in  which  our  kind  of  Amer- 
ica can  be  preserved  are  incorporated  In 
the  following  statement  summarized 
from  the  Railway  Employees'  Journal: 

When  hysteria  and  confusion  are  rampant 
In  the  land,  that  is  the  best  time  for  ua 
Americans  to  pull  up  a  chair  and  do  a  little 
sane  end  sober  thinking.  Have  you  ever 
seriously  asked  yourself  what  it  is  that  makes 
our  country  the  best  place  on  earth  to  live? 

Are  v,e  really  hungry  for  money,  or  is 
It  the  things  we  spend  our  money  for  that 
makes  up  our  American  way  of  life?  Sup- 
pose we  take  an  Inventory  of  our  traditions 
and  customs,  our  freedoms  and  privileges  to 
see  Just  what  makes  life  In  America  tick. 

The  freedom  to  worship  God  in  the  church 
of  our  choice.  The  right  to  vote  and  for 
whoms -ever  we  please.  The  right  to  give 
'em  a  piece  of  our  mind  and  still  have  a 
peace  left. 

Here  we  can  call  the  Governor  "Pete"  or 
don't  have  to  call  him  at  all.  No  doffing  the 
cap  or  bending  the  knee.  Every  man  in  his 
ov.n  right  to  king  and  his  home  his  castle. 

A  breakfast  of  pancakes,  sausage,  and 
maple  syrup.  The  good  old  county  lairs. 
A  few  exci'iing  harness  races. 

Fishing  from  a  boat  or  wading  a  trout 
stream.  The  razz'e-uazzle  of  football  and 
the  humpty-dumptles  of  the  cheer  leaders. 
Baseball  with  Its  peanuts,  popcorn,  and  a 
couple  of  digs  at  the  umpire.  Shooting  the 
tails  of:  a  few  bunnies  or  bagging  a  •l»*r 
In  the  fall. 
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The  annual  picnic  where  bank  president 
»nd  bulldint;  Janitor  slap  each  other  on  the 
backs.  Those  spectacular  tenth  round 
knr)Ck-outA  when  milllcnalxes  and  mJl  hands 
bcih  stand  up  and  cheer. 

No  separate  upper  or  lower  berth  for  thoae 
of  upper  or  1  .•.  er  birth.  Where  a  seat 
la  the  movies  bus  one  price  tag  no  matter 
*hTt   your   ro'e   or   roll. 

C'X)k:r.g  with  gns  on  the  front  burner. 
G  cd  c'tl  ppple  pte  a  la  mode.  A  steady  Job. 
Ih-  best  pay  workers  get  anjTvhere  in  the 
world.  An  automobile  to  go  rubbernecking 
around  the  country.  A  radio  to  tune  in  and 
out  as  we  p'.esse. 

Tne  glor.ned  hot  dcg  with  all  the  trim- 
mings. A  couple  of  hamburgers  bathed  in 
rat.-^up.  The  good  old  pulsating  pastime  of 
"strikes  and  spares,  splits  and  errors." 

A  garden  to  plant  and  putter  around.  The 
happy  thought  that  otir  sons  can  be  Pord6, 
Chryslers.  Woolworths.  Flrestones,  Edisona, 
and  Lincoln.s  of  tcmorrcw. 

These  are  merely  a  few  things  taken  at 
random  that  make  America  and  make  tu 
Americans.  Maybe  no  one  else  cares  for 
these  things.     But  we  do.     And  how! 

America  to  us  l.sn't  a  lot  of  abstract  theory. 
It's  a  7-day-week  way  of  life.  We  don't 
dream  about  doing  things.  We  dream  after 
they're  done.  We  re  not  selfish.  Were  the 
biggest  hearted  people  on  earth.  We'll  help 
anybody  any  time.  We  merely  ask  to  be  let 
alone  so  we  can  help  ourselves. 

We  like  to  work  bard.  V/e  like  to  play  hard. 
We  lUte  to  live  end  l:iugh.  But,  above  all  else, 
we  Americans  were  never  made  to  be  pushed 
arouud  ty  anybody  here  or  anywhere  else. 


Why  Are  They  SUnring? 
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or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  10.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
purchased  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
food  to  feed  the  starving  peoples  of  the 
Old  World.  Time  and  again  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  an  essential  part  of 
the  war  effort  was  to  feed  the  people  of 
conquered  nations.  Upon  his  insistence 
there  has  been  set  up  a  national  organi- 
ration,  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Association,  with  former 
Governor  Lehman  at  its  head,  to  spend 
as  an  initial  sum.  two  and  a  half  billion 
dollars,  for  the  benefit  of  peoples  of 
countries  other  than  the  United  States 
of  America. 

We  will  shortly  be  asked  to  appropriate 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  of  that  sum. 
For  weeks,  yes.  for  months,  in  fact  ever 
since  former  President  Hoover  advanced 
a  plan  whereby  the  starving  in  Prance 
and  the  low  countries  of  Europe  would  be 
fed  without  aiding  the  Germans.  Great 
Britain,  we  have  been  told,  has  objected 
to  that  plan. 

Appropriating  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  relief  of  foreign  peoples  and  then  de- 
nying food  and  clothing  to  the  children 
and  the  mothers  who  are  starving  just 
does  not  make  sense  and  before  I  vote  for 
the  appropriation  of  millions  or  billions 
of  dollars  to  be  spent  by  Lehman's  or- 
ganization, I  want  to  know  that  at  least 


a  part  of  it  is  going  to  be  used  to  keep 
these  mothers  and  children  from  starv- 
ing; that  it  will  not  be  used  in  boon- 
doggling. 

In  the  Times-Herald  of  Sunday  is  a 
thought-producing  article,  which  is 
printed  herewith: 

A  letter  has  Just  come  to  hand  from  a 
Canadian  priest  who  studied  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity here  and  Is  noTv*  a  chaplain  abroad 
with  the  Canadian  forces. 

Here  is  one  v-a-agjaph: 

'Everything  I've  seen  over  here  has  more 
or  less  connrmed  what  those  five  Senators 
had  to  say,  and  more. 

"Too  many  people  here  who  are  In  power 
seem  to  be  too  interested  In  keepini^'  their 
bloody  empire  today  and  in  extending  its 
t)Oundarles  of  Influence  tomorro'A'.  to  be  in- 
tere.sted  in  moral  principles  or  In  ideals, 
though  they  have  been  able  tc  make  certain 
sections  of  the  people  think  they  are  fttjhting 
for  such  things  as  Justice,  democracy  and 
morality. 

"I'm  disgusted  with  what  I've  seen  and 
heard,  and  by  the  less  obvlcius  implications 
of  what  goes  on  amid  a  self-imposed  aureole 
of  righteousness." 

Never  mind  where  this  letter  came  frum. 
but  it  was  somewhere  on  the  Allied  side 
of  the  war  front. 

It  didn't  come  from  the  rants  of  Hitler. 
It  came  from  the  ranks  of  what  are  called 
the  "United  Nations." 

It  was  written.  Just  to  emphasize  the  point, 
by  a  Canadian  priest  educated  here  In  Wash- 
ington at  Catholic  University,  which  signifies 
that  he  must  t»e  a  man  of  high  intelii.^ence 
and  excellent  training  of  mind,  as  well  as  a 
scrupuloiis  priest. 

And  he  says  the  much  maligned  Sena- 
tors— who  went  around  the  woild  war  nonts 
and  reported  America  is  being  made  Uacie 
Sap  again — were  right. 

Friends,  we  have  rushed  off  In  all  direc- 
tions to  let  the  world  know  we  are  in  this 
war  for  moral  purposes  only. 

At  least,  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
which  tries  to  do  all  the  talking  for  us,  h.is 
said  that. 

We  have  renounced  In  advance  any  claims 
we  could  make  for  territory  or  material 
profit  out  of  victory,  though  why  is  a  puz- 
zler. After  all,  we  have  won  and  taken  many 
Buch  a  profit  out  of  war  in  the  past. 

We  built  our  Nation  to  its  present  strength 
by  killing  people  of  other  races  and  nations, 
taking  their  property  and  parceling  it  out 
among  ourselves. 

But  now  we  claim  we're  too  noble  to  do 
that  any  more.  We  are  now,  being  richer 
than  we  once  were,  and  lazier,  also  inclined 
to  claim  a  special  morality. 

Well,  why  aren't  we  moral  enough  to  do 
something  specifically  moral? 

Let  us  now  start  food  to  the  starving  chil- 
dren of  France,  Belgium.  Holland,  and  other 
cotintries  of  Europe  occupied  by  the  Nazis. 

At  the  Insistence  of  our  British  allies,  and 
for  reasons  of  theirs  which  have  never  been 
explained  to  the  American  public,  we — we 
people  of  the  United  States — are  allowing 
European  children  to  starve. 

Do  you  think  we  should?  All  this  talk 
about  morality  as  an  explanation  for  any- 
body's war  is  99  percent  conscious  or  uncoa- 
•cious  hypocrisy,  anyhow.  There  is  Jvist 
enough  truth  In  such  stories  to  make  them 
triply  deceptive  to  innocent  minds. 

But  do  you  think  we  should,  in  our  own 
material  eelf-lnterest,  let  these  children 
starve  this  winter? 

Some  of  them  will  survive,  you  know. 
Some  of  their  relatives  and  friends  will  live 
through,  too.  And  they  will  remember. 
They  will  hate  the  Nazis,  all  right,  but  the 
Nazis  will  be  dead  and  gone,  for  the  most 
part. 


W?.  hjwever.  wlM  'Mil  be  here,  relatively 
fat  and  well-fed.  We  will  have  been  parties 
to  the  starving  of  Europe.  And  the  sur- 
vivors will  hardiy  praise  u-^. 

The  occnpifd  rations  of  Europe  e%-ery  one 
hnve  ni'^noy  cu  deposit  In  the  United  States. 
That  m-'uev  c  u!d  be  ?pe:.t  now  to  buy  frcm 
Latin  Ariierira  ftX)d  th;^t  I?  piled  hith  and 
wnstlr''  berau-se  of  inab'.H'v  to  get  it  to  the 
places  where  it  could  be  eaten. 

Xte  occimied  nation^'  money  in  the  United 
St.'.te.':  could  buy  Arjrentinian  wheat  and  beef, 
ship  It  to  E^iriop  in  Swedi.'-h  ar.d  other  n"U- 
trui  vc=.«e!!s.  r^nd  that  f^'Od  could  be  distributed 
to  fm^  children  of  E'.irope. 

T'le  C'iPrniar.s  coiild  r.ot  get  the  food,  nor 
could  they  draw  off  food  from  the  other  n:\- 
tioi'.s  ccjual  to  it.  T'ni«!  food  wi)uld  be  plainly 
a  id  openly  di.'^tributed  as  extra  rations  for 
European  chiUir-n  by  internationally  trusted 
Eg^':c!e<'   of   rr'^rcy. 

The  whv'f ,  how's,  and  wherefore's  of  all  this 
ha' e  bem  made  publii"  for  te=t  and  di^- 
p.'Ocf,  if  that  were  possible.  Dr  Howard  E. 
Kf'r.^hner,  director  of  the  Friends'  Service 
C :;nimittee,  and  JIaurice  Pate,  director  of 
pri?  iner-of-war  relief  for  the  American  Rtd 
Cr'^-";.  have  .spread  The  fa^t.s  before  Congress. 

Th-  e  ;'re  two  Wu:  Id-rrc  snized  exp*^rt?  In 
their  line,  wiiich  is  getting  food  to  tlie 
hurtrry. 

Thfv  S'ly  food  can  be  got  to  the  children 
of  Europe  tills  winter  withotit  benefit  to  the 
Nazis,  and  by  the  method  above  outlined. 
They  ■'^ay  a  te^st  ca-e  h.as  already  been  proved, 
that  of  Greece,  which  is  being  fed  by  the  In- 
ternational Rt  d  Cr"\s.';. 

Our  cwn  S^e.'e  D'^p.>.r*inent  has  certiiied 
the  Greek  experiment  as  "satisfactory." 

There  is  only  c  ne  reason  wliy  these  children 
do  not  get  food,  therefore.  It  is  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Gre.it  Britain  object. 

D)  you  object?  Dj  you  think  it  riglit  that 
tho  e  children  shall  st.irve  this  winter  when 
we  could  lulp  tiieni  with  their  money,  other 
peoples'  food  and  other  peoples'  ships,  simply 
by  nodding  our  ckay? 

N  w  Is  the  time  to  tiilnk  this  one  ever 
sor;  u=Iy  and  th'.  n  to  write  the  President,  tlie 
State  Department,  and  Members  of  Congre-s 
how  you  feel  about  it. 

Lets  find  otit  how  moral  our  morality  is, 
and  let's  be  smart  enoi:gh  to  realize  that 
after  thi=;  war  w'  will  still  be  around  to 
answer  for  what  we  heve  done  during  It. 
Only  the  dead  and  defeated  will  be  able  to 
escape  rei^por^-ibility  for  the  winter  of  1943-44. 


A  Word  in  Season 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    M.*SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorials, 
one  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  December  11,  1943,  and  the  other  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  December  11,  1943: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  De- 
cember 11.  1943] 

A   WORD    LN    SEASON 

When  Speaker  Sam  Ratbtjrn  came  down 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  to  address  its  Mem- 
bers he  did  not  indulge  In  oratory.  But 
what  he  said  caught  the  Imagination  of 
the   Representatives,   as   their   applatue  at- 
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tested.  They  recognized  that  there  was 
need  for  someone  to  speak  In  the  name  of 
national  unity  at  this  time — the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  of  a  war  for  national  sur- 
vival. There  was  need  for  someone  to  pro- 
test against  partisan  backbiting  and  the  ugly 
wrangles  for  selfish  advantage  that  are  mock- 
ing the  sacrifices  of  the  men  in  uniform. 

The  war  has  rolled  away  from  American 
shores.  It  is  Japan,  rather  than  the  western 
portion  of  this  country,  that  peers  seaward 
for  the  ominous  shapes  of  hostile  craft.  At- 
lantic beaches  are  no  longer  marked  by 
mourning  bands  of  black  oil.  telling  of  ships 
sunk  and  men  drowned.  Tlie  war  has  been 
pr.shed  back  after  a  savage  and  costly  strug- 
gle by  American  fit'hting  men  and  their 
Allies,  and  some  in  this  tountry  are  again 
under  the  spell  of  the  Illusion  of  distance 
that  was  so  rudely  shattered  by  Pearl  Harbor 
and  its   aftermath. 

In  the  peculiar  light  of  that  illusion  events 
lose  their  perspective  and  false  prophets  take 
on  an  unreal  stature.  It  seems  logical  to 
harp  upon  American  errors,  to  the  exclusion 
of  enemy  guilt  The  Importance  of  the  dead 
upon  Italian  mountain  slopes  or  In  Pacific 
waters  dimiu'.shes  in  the  presence  of  the 
burning  question  of  the  value  of  a  blue 
ration  stamp  The  Gestapo  and  the  Jap- 
anese police  who  once  threatened  to  bring 
Americana  under  their  ruthless  sway  be- 
come handy  epithets  to  apply  to  any  Amer- 
ican official  who  interferes  with  the  comfort 
of  the  home  ponulation.  Victory  itself  ap- 
pears of  le.ss  ir.- mediate  sipniflcance  than 
the  poll  tax.  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
portal-to-pori.il  pay.  the  Illinois  primaries, 
cartels,  or  r.^ilroad  freight  rates. 

These  are  Important  matters  Even  more 
important  are  the  general  trends — the  grave 
strains  placed  upon  the  American  way  by 
New  Deal  pra-tices.  and  the  danger  of  ex- 
ce.s^ive  "right -win^  reaction"  against  which 
Mr  Charles  E.  Wilson  warned  the  National 
A--sociation  of  Manufacturers.  Yet  when 
miHions  of  Americans  are  in  the  presence  of 
a  savage  and  determined  enemy,  the  suprem.e 
necessity  Is  to  give  them  all  the  material 
«nd  moral  support  they  need  to  win — and 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  dissipating 
the  national  energies  In  quarrels  over  lesser 
points  or  by  grumblinij  over  petty  depriva- 
tions. 

Tlie  House  of  Representatives  ha.s  done 
Its  share  of  the  quarreling  and  grumbling; 
few  Americans,  indeed,  are  euiltless.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Rayeurn's  plea  won  an  instant 
re.sponse,  suggesting  that  congressional  con- 
sciences may  be  somewhat  troubled.  The 
Speaker  helped  restore  per.>:pectlve;  helped 
his  fellows  adjust  their  sights  again  to  the 
target  of  a  global  war.  The  truth  can  never 
be  too  often  stated  that  while  war  does  not 
demand  the  abolition  of  a  single  funda- 
mental right  of  American  citizenship,  it  does 
demand  that  every  right  be  exercised  respon- 
sibly and  with  the  great  goal  of  victory  ever 
in  mind  At  this  moment  of  the  war  Mr. 
Rayburm  has  spoken  a  word  In  season. 


It  is  no  answer  to  assert  that  technically. 
In  strict  Interpretation,  that  is  not  true.  It 
Is  overwhelmingly  true  in  the  sense  In  which 
it  was  offered,  that  the  stern  pressures  of 
deep  personal  sacrifice  are  not  battling 
against  us  here  In  the  United  States,  that  the 
war  has  not  cut  sharply  Into  our  accustomed 
ways  of  living. 

It  is  no  answer,  again,  to  assert  that  the 
Congress  of  which  Mr.  RATBtmN  is  a  responsi- 
ble leader  has  Itself  shown  little  awareness  of 
late  of  the  real  meaning  of  war  and  the 
dangerous  forces  war  Inevitably  unleashes. 
It  has,  indeed,  shown  instead  a  remarkable 
tenderness  in  seeking  to  help  certain  por- 
tions of  the  population  avoid  any  possible 
Immediate  sacrifice  at  whatever  future  costs 
and  whatever  future  risks.  But  because  Con- 
gressmen shirk  their  responsibilities  is  no  rea- 
son lor  other  citizens  to  do  the  same.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  an  indication  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  are  doing  the  same.  Ijet  the 
temper  of  the  country  change  and  the  temper 
cf  Congress  will  change  with  it. 

All  jf  us  would  benefit  if  we  should  follow 
Mr.  RAYBtmNS  example  and  courageously 
assess  our  individual  positions.  "I  am  won- 
dering," he  said,  "what  sacrifices  I  have  made, 
and  I  cannot  think  of  a  single  one  •  •  • 
Maybe  I  have  been  slightly  inconvenienced. 
•  •  •  But  I  have  eaten  well  and  plenty, 
as  has  every  ether  American  citizen."  In 
any  similar  analysis,  the  majority  of  us  would 
of^nie  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  have 
worked  harder  than  before,  but  that  is  a 
privilege  in  time  of  emergency,  not  a  sacri- 
fice, especially  when  pay  envelopes  expand 
in  proportion  or.  by  overtime  benefits,  ever 
more  rap'dly.  But  when  you've  said  that  yovi 
have  told  Ja-rt  about  the  whole  story. 


[From   the   Baltimore   Sun   cf   December   11, 
19431 

MR     RATBURN   READS  US   A    SALtJTARY    LESSON 

Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  deserved  the  ap- 
plause he  got  for  his  speech  on  "dangerous 
trends"  In  the  House  the  other  day.  In  blunt 
language,  he  read  his  colleagues  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  a  salutary  lesson  and  in- 
jected a  new  note  of  honest  self-appraisal 
Into  discuss. on  of  home-front  problems. 

He  hit,  and  hit  hard,  a  point  becoming 
ever  more  painfully  apparent  during  recent 
months  when  he  stated  that  those  making 
the  greatest  sacrifices  are  complaining  least. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said,  "we  in  this 
country  would  not  know  a  war  was  on  if  we 
did  not  read  the  papers,  hear  the  radio,  and 
see  the  vacant  chairs  in  the  homes." 


A  Tactless  and  Unnecessary  Pablication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial: 

A  TACTLESS  AND  tJNNECESSART  PUBUCATION 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mid 
West  Frontiers  will  have  about  as  short  a 
tenure  as  any  publication  on  record. 

In  fact  we  are  Informed  the  publication 
has  been  ordered  discontinued.  Volume  1, 
No.  1,  seems  to  be  the  finish. 

The  paper  was  published  In  Cleveland  by 
the  War  Relocation  Authority.  A  story  writ- 
ten by  former  Ohio  State  Professor  Everett 
L.  Dakan  Inflamed  the  farm  bloc.  The  story 
urged  Jap  Internees  to  come  to  the  Midwest 
for  farm  Jobs.  In  the  article  Professor  Dakan 
wrote  that  "some  few  tenants  and  seasonal 
workers  do  not  bathe  •  •  •  think  it  is 
unhealthy."  This  statement  was  too  much 
for  some  Members  of  Congress. 

In  commenting  on  the  publication.  Mid 
West  Frontiers,  the  Cleveland  Press  pointed 
out  that  the  Cleveland  branch  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information  was  alxJlished  when  Con- 
gress cut  down  the  O.  W.  I.  appropriation. 
Employees  of  the  O.  W.  I.  In  Cleveland  re- 
marked at  that  time  that  though  the  public 
might  think  It  would  be  saving  money  it 
would  really  not  be.  Those  employees  pre- 
dicted that  they  would  find  other  Govern- 
ment Jobs  which  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
Just  as  much  as  the  O.  W.  I.  Jobs. 


The  Cleveland  Press  editorial  said  in  part: 
"Editorially,  we  agreed  about  thU,  but  ex- 
pressed hope  that  they  might  do  less  harm, 
directly  attached  to  particular  bureaus,  than 
as  a  caste  apart,  pestering  miscellaneous 
executives  with  Impertinent  offers  of  unde- 
slred  services. 

"We  were  right  in  predicting  that  no  money 
would  be  saved.  But  we  were  evidently 
wrong  in  predicting  that  the  hojs  would  do 
less  harm  working  for  specific  bureaus  than  as 
stumbling  blocks  for  all, 

"Tliese  reflections  are  Inspired  by  th« 
achievement  of  Harry  Weiss,  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  local  O.  W.  I.  office,  now  edltci 
of  Mid  West  Frontiers,  a  publication  of  the 
War  Relocation  Authority.  He  has  contrived 
to  bring  down  on  his  boss  a  really  majestio 
load  of  grief 

"Mr.  Weiss  was  the  editor  of  an  eight-page 
magazine  mailed  to  nine  relocation  centers. 
urging  Americans  of  Japanese  descent  to 
come  to  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  work  on  the 
farms.  They  were  advised  that  they  could 
teach  our  farmers  a  good  deal  about  the  art 
and  science  of  agriculture,  and  the  art  and 
science  of  personal  sanitation.  Bathing,  the 
magazine  said,  has  been  too  much  neglected 
on  Ohio  and  Michigan  farms. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  cf  our 
fellow  citizens  from  California,  descendants 
of  Jap  ancestors,  possess  extraordinary  skill 
in  truck  farming.  Also,  they  do  bathe  fre- 
quently, a  practice  that  seenu  to  do  them 
less  harm  than  some  cf  our  own  old  friends 
down  on  the  farm  m.lght  Imagine. 

"Still  and  ail.  it  added  up  to  a  very  tact- 
less document  that  raised  a  storm  of  protests 
from  Congressmen  and  Senators  representing 
Ohio  and  Michigan.  So  the  document  was 
finally  recalled." 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  objected 
to  the  publication  on  tlie  basis  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  lead  article,  its  reference  to  bath- 
ing or  the  lack  of  It  in  these  parts.  This  in 
our  opinion  is  only  a  tempest  In  a  teapot.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  in  all  parts  of  our  country  who 
might  bathe  a  little  more  often  with  good 
results.  Those  who  are  making  studies  of 
social  conditions  in  our  land  corvstantly  refer 
to  the  need  for  better  housing  and  they  never 
fall  to  stress  the  fact  that  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  homes  throughout  America  are 
equipped  with  bathrooms.  We  know  people 
who  don't  worry  too  much  about  the  matter 
of  bathing  and  wc  Judge  that  even  If  their 
homes  are  modern  In  every  detail  they  art 
Just  a  little  bit  careless. 

Be  that  as  it  may  and  It  seems  to  be  only 
an  incidental  item  in  this  discussion,  we  ai'e 
deeply  concerned  about  some  other  phases 
relative  to  the  launching  of  this  new  publi- 
cation. 

We  would  like  to  know  a  lot  of  things* 
to  wit: 

What  is  the  motive  in  launching  such  a 
publication? 

What  Is  the  need  for  It? 

How  many  people  would  It  serve? 

What  type  of  people  would  It  ^erve? 

How  is  it  consistent  to  launch  such  a  pub- 
lication today  when  the  Oorernment  Is  de- 
manding that  all  existing  publications  cut 
down  on  paper  consumption? 

How  jnany  more  publications  are  spring- 
ing up  through  the  sponsorriilp  of  govern- 
mental agencies? 

In  these  days  when  we  are  asked  to  save 
waste  paper  and  to  produce  more  pulpwood 
why  should  we  Increase  the  use  of  print 
paper  by  launching  new  Government  agency 
publications? 

■When  commercial  printers  are  asked  to  cut 
down  on  paper  consumption  why  should  such 
new  publications  be  started  by  Government 
agencies  to  compete  for  the  available  supply 
of  paper? 

When  we  are  short  on  manpower,  type- 
writers, and  ofDce  space  why  should  such  a 
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publication  be  started  to  further  add  to  the 
production  problem? 

Not  so  Ions;  ago  a  great  commotion  arose 
over  the  announcement  that  a  movie  actor 
would  head  up  a  program  of  Interpretative 
dancing  a«  part  of  the  program  of  training 
for  our  soldiers.  This  proposal  waa  ridiculed 
cut  of  existence.  Thla  new  publication  ven- 
ture of  the  W.  R.  A.  in  Cleveland  seems  to  us 
to  be  just  aa  foolish. 


Wby  the  New  Deal   Ii  Losing;   Ground 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  13.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post: 

WHT  THI  irrw  DCAL  IS  L08INC  GBCCND 

The  other  day  we  get  a  letter  from  a  client 
who  wanted  us  to  know  how  he  felt  about 
things.  He  wrote:  "There  are  a  great  many 
of  us  in  this  country  who  are  not  prolabor, 
although  we  work  at  skilled  trades  with  our 
bands  (and  minds);  who  are  not  procapltal, 
although  we  own  some  stocks  and  bonds; 
who  are  not  for  regimentation  or  govern- 
mental socialistic  totalitarianism,  although 
we  occasionally  voted  for  Roosevelt.  Our  dif- 
ficulty seema  to  be  that  we  don't  know  what 
we  are." 

If  we  had  been  asked  to  explain  to  this  cor- 
respondent what  he  was.  we  should  have  said 
that  he  sounded  to  us  like  a  good  American, 
trying  to  get  along,  play  fair  with  other  people 
and  resist  the  Old  World  tendency  to  shove 
everybody  Into  a  group  with  a  name — Fascist, 
Communist,  bourgeois,  proletarian,  aristo- 
crat. In  fact,  we  might  have  gone  further  and 
explained  that  one  reason  why  the  American 
electorate  dealt  so  harshly  with  New  Dealers 
last  month  was  that  they  suspected  the  New 
Deal  leadership  had  forgotten  that  there  are 
Btlll  a  lot  of  people  who  cannot  be  stuffed 
Into  economic  or  social  categories  and  then 
dealt  with  exclusively  In  Job  lets. 

The  persistent  refusal  of  New  Deal  sup- 
porters to  understand  the  stubborn  Amer- 
icanism of  Americans  accounts  for  their  be- 
wilderment at  their  setbacks.  For  example. 
In  a  strongly  prolabor  city  like  San  Francisco 
the  election  of  Roger  Lapham,  who  has  long 
fought  the  unions  In  California,  ought,  on 
form,  to  have  been  Impossible.  The  Amer- 
ican Labor  Party  In  New  York  ought  to  have 
turned  the  tide  aealnst  the  Republicans.  In 
Kentucky,  the  Confederate  tradition  plus 
Federal  patronage  ought,  on  form,  to  have 
saved  the  State  from  "Ole  Debbll"  O.  O.  P. 
But,  In  all  these  places.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  the  voters,  like  our  correspondent,  didn't 
lire  up  as  prolabor  6r  antllabor.  pro-New 
Deal  or  anti-New  Deal,  but  acted  simply  as 
citizens  anxious  to  make  an  honest  decision 
from  the  facts  available. 

It  looks  to  us  08  If  the  American  people 
were  saying  that,  although  they  want  labor 
to  have  a  fair  shake  just  as  much  as  they 
did  in  1936.  they  are  highly  resentful  of  the 
manner  In  which  the  leaders  of  labor  have 
u?ed  the  vast  powers  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  Wagner  Act.  by  administrative  rulings  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  and  other  agencies,  and 
by  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Ycu  don't  have 
to  b?  antllabor  to  resent  offlclal  Indifferenca 
to  the  monopolistic  practices  of  certain  labor 
groups.  In  fact,  they  are  resented  by  a  con- 
siderable  number   of   those   who   "work  at 


skilled  trades  with  their  hands  and  minds" 
If  that  were  not  so.  the  election  returns  would 
have  been  different. 

This  is  not.  of  course,  the  only  explanation 
of  the  peoples  anger.  There  are  ail  sorts  of 
gripes  and  miseries  connected  with  the  war 
which  bulk  large  with  some  voters  But  if 
we  were  general  counsel  to  the  New  Deal,  we 
should  certainly  point  out  the  danger  of  as- 
Bumlng  that  every  man  who  weais  overalls 
votes  as  directed  by  the  unicn  maguiftcops. 
To  assume  that  Is  to  assume  that  America  has 
given  up  the  American  dream  and  has  ac- 
cepted the  European  class  system.  In  which. 
once  you  knew  the  numerical  streneth  cf  th? 
various  social  groups,  you  can  predict  elections 
with  an  adding  machine. 

In  America,  thank  God.  ycu  can't.  You 
must  sell  your  cause  to  some  pretty  critical 
people.  In  1932,  millions  of  Americans  who 
might  be  described  as  businessmen,  property 
owner?,  capitalists,  or  bourgeoisie,  vo^ed  for 
President  Roosevelt  because  they  regarded  the 
Republican  leadership  as  inept  and  bank- 
rupt, and  l)ecause  they  thought  the  riches  <  £ 
the  ordinary  man  needed  a  little  hrushitvj;  up. 
But  that  didn't  mean  that  thev  cou!d  be  put 
In  the  bag  permanently  as  New  Dealers  or 
that  they  would  not  vote  against  the  New 
Deal  when  they  thoucht  a  touch  of  con- 
servatism was  needed  to  redress  the  social 
balance. 

All  this  Is  discouraging  to  people  who  want 
to  "deliver  "  this  group  or  that.  Whom  can 
they  "deliver."  anyway?  The  ans^-er  Is  that 
the  deliverable  vote  Is  not  the  whole  story 
In  this  country,  that  some  men  who  carry 
their  lunch  to  work  vote  for  Republicans,  and 
other  men  who  ride  to  their  offices  in  taxis 
vote  for  New  Dealers.  And.  while  this  re- 
mains true,  the  United  States  of  America  snll 
stands,  and  continues  to  make  Its  splend;d 
and  unique  contribution  to  the  art  of  hu- 
taan  association. 


War  Food  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF  ARKA»JS.\3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmS 

Wednesday,  December  8,  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
existing  procedure  several  governmental 
agencies  are  handling  the  many  war 
food  problems.  The  question  of  produc- 
tion has  been  the  responsibility  of  the 
War  Pood  Administration,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  All  matters  pertaining  to 
the  establishing  of  price  ceilings  and  ra- 
tioning is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Oflace  of  Price  Administration.  Other 
features  of  the  food  program  are  in  still 
different  agencies.  The  attendant  con- 
fusion and  duplicated  effort  has  cau.sed 
many  to  conclude  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  place  tho  jurisdiction  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  production  and  di.-;- 
tribution  of  all  foods  in  one  person  or  one 
agency. 

Chairman  Fulmer.  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  introduced  a  bill  for 
this  purpose  on  June  1,  1943.  The  com- 
mittee favorably  reported  the  bill  out  of 
the  committee  on  June  24,  1943.  Since 
that  time  Congress  has  taken  no  action 
on  the  legislation.  This  week  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  voted  to  in- 
struct the  acting  chairman  to  appear  be- 


fore the  Rules  Committee  and  ask  for  a 
rule  so  that  the  bill  may  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Hou.>e  for  an  early  vote. 

In  1942  America  produced  the  greatest 
supply  of  corn  and  wheat  in  history. 
Noiw'.th.^tanding  this  fact,  corn-process- 
ing plants  have  had  to  close  because  they 
ccald  not  obtain  corn.  With  the  largest 
supplies  ever  known  of  hogs,  live.stock, 
and  poultry,  the  country  faces  a  critical 
situation  in  supplying  the  armed  forces, 
lend-lease,  and  the  civilian  population 
v.-ith  es.sential  foods.  Legitimate  prcc- 
e.ssors  and  distributors  of  food  products 
are  having  to  go  out  of  busine.ss  because 
a  laree  percentage  of  food  is  finding  its 
way  into  the  black  market.  The  Secre- 
tary of  A2:riculturc  has  estimated  that 
about  20  percent  of  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hcgs  that  are  being  slau?htercd  go  into 
illegal  marketing  channels.  While  there 
is  a  she  nape  rf  food  for  the  consuming 
public  in  this  country,  large  quantities 
of  focds  have  been  wasted  in  the  fields 
due  to  a  shortage  of  labor  and  lack  of 
proper  transportation,  distribution,  and 
handling. 

Ti:e  chief  reason  for  the  food  crisis 
with  which  the  country  is  confronted  is 
the  chaos  and  confusion  due  to  a  multi- 
plicity of  agencies  who  are  attempting 
to  deal  with  food  production  and  dis- 
tribution. There  has  been  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination, delays  in  formulating  poli- 
cies, and  the  failure  to  consult  food  ex- 
perts and  farmers. 

There  are  three  major  objectives  to 
the  whole  problem,  and  they  are  maxi- 
mum food  production,  price  stabilization, 
and  a  fair  and  just  return  to  the  farmers 
and  proce.=sors.  In  order  to  combine 
these  objectives  into  a  workable  pro- 
gram, a  centralized  authority  is  essen- 
tial. Tills  single  agency  should  be  pre- 
sided over  by  one  sole  administrator  who 
sliould  not  only  have  the  responsibility 
but  the  authority  to  put  into  effect  a 
definite  and  unified  policy  over  food  pro- 
duction, distribution,  food  prices,  and 
rationing. 


The  W.  I.  V.  E.  S.  Speak  for  a  Genuine 
Soldier  Vote  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REIvIARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoViday.  December  13,  1943 

Mr,  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  rtv.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recot^d.  I  include  herewith 
a  leaer  signed  by  Mrs.  Pearl  Rubenstein 
and  other  n-embers  of  the  W.  I.  V.  E.  S. 
en  the  quert.on  of  the  soldier  vote  bill  as 
well  as  a  brief  description  cf  the  organi- 
zation and  a  list  of  the  names  and  Aimy 
service  of  the  husbands  of  the  women 
who  are  members  cf  this  patriotic  organi- 
zaiion: 

DFCEArEER  13.  1943. 
To  the  Congresa  cf  the  Vnitrd  States: 

I  am  bnth  frightened  and  proud  to  ba 
here.  I  am  fnchttned  because  I  realize  that 
mar.y  cf  the  greater  speeches  In  cur  coun- 
try's history  have  been  made  in  these  very 


hp.l!E.  and  I  know  that  what  I  have  to  say 
will  be  far  less  memorable. 

I  am  proud,  because  I  realize  that  only  In 
a  democracy  such  as  ours  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  a  simple  citizen  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  elected  legislators  of 
the  Nation. 

I  am  proud  too  because  I  am  the  wife  of  a 
soldier  in  the  American  Army. 

It  is  as  his  wife  that  I  speak  to  you  today. 

I  have  come  to  the  Capitol  to  urge  upon  you 
the  pas^^^^age  of  the  original  Green-Lucas  bill 
because  I  feci  that  the  men  of  our  Nation  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  fighting  fa>ci5m 
and  restoring  the  franchise  to  the  t  ppres.sed 
peoples  of  conquered  nations  abroad,  de- 
serve the  right  to  vote  in  an  election  in 
their  own  country. 

Anything  short  of  this  would  be  tanta- 
mou;it  to  stripping  a  serviceman  of  his  in- 
alienable right  of  citizenship,  and  would  muke 
it  a  mockery  for  him  to  fight  for  this  right 
for   Others   while   fjrfeiiing   his   own. 

Because  I  felt  this  p.o  strongly  and  because 
the  organization  of  Army  wives  I  represent 
believes  It  so  sincerely,  we  felt  compelled  to 
extort  our  ccnstitutional  right  of  petition, 
and  wrote  to  the  House  Elections  Committee, 
urging  pas.sage  of  this  bill.  We  also  wrote 
to  Representative  John  E.  Rankin  decrying 
any  effort  to  kill  the  original  Green-LuCas 
bill  by  substituting  in  Its  stead  a  bill  which 
would  hamper  rather  than  facilitate  the 
right  of  suffrage. 

Together  with  fellow  members  of  this 
wives'  organization,  I  mailed  a  post  card  to 
Representative  Rankin  requesting  that  the 
National  Government,  through  the  Army  and 
Navy,  administer  the  serviceman's  vote. 

It  was  the  first  post  card  I  have  ever  sent 
to  a  Congressman.  Representative  Rankin 
received  my  post  card,  I  know  that,  because 
he  singled  out  for  ridicule  my  name  and 
tho.se  of  other  persons  of  my  faith,  to  illus- 
trate to  you  the  type  of  persons  who  had 
written  to  him.  But,  in  attempting  to  make 
thla  a  racial  point  of  view.  Representative 
Rankin  has  ignored  Americans  of  every  faith 
who  feel  as  I  do  about  the  soldier  vote. 

Yes,  Representative  Rankin,  we're  all  a 
type.  We're  the  tj-pe  of  American  who 
believes  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  We're  the  type  of  American  who  be- 
lieves in  fighting  for  what  he  believes  In. 

Those  of  us  who  fight  on  the  home  front 
have  a  right  to  vote.  Those  of  us  who  fight 
on  the  production  front  have  a  right  to 
vote. 

Together  we  demand  for  those  who  fight 
on  the  battle  front  their  right  to  vote. 

It  is  my  responsibility  to  my  husband  and 
your  responsibility  to  the  people  of  America 
to  guarantee  for  every  citizen  now  bearing 
arms  for  his  country  his  right  to  vote. 

Certainly,  gentlemen.  If  we  are  willing  to 
trust  our  soldiers  to  preserve  our  democracy 
with  the  bullets  we  give  them  we  can  trust 
them  to  preserve  our  democracy  with  the 
ballot.s  we  give  them. 

Mrs.   Pe.\rl  Rl-eenstein. 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Bonimc-Ditzer:  Husband. 
Sgt.  M.  Bonlme-Dltzer;  in  the  service  8 
months;   rehabilitation. 

Mrs.  Naomi  Nash:  Husband,  Sgt.  H.  Nash; 
In  the  service  9  months;  Air  Corps. 

Most  of  the  husbands  of  the  group  are 
overseas.  The  W.  I.  V.  E.  S.  was  foi-med  last 
May  for  the  threefold  purpose  of  bolstering 
up  the  morale  of  their  husbands,  keeping  up 
their  morale  and  helping  In  the  war  effort 
by  giving  their  fullest  support  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  President  Franklin  D. 
R/X)sevelt.  They  write  a  weekly  paper,  the 
Home  Edition,  which  is  sent  to  their  hus- 
bands with  late.-t  news;  send  their  husbands 
Christm.as  and  birthday  presents.  They 
meet  together  every  Saturday  night,  "The 
lonesomcst  night"  for  a  soldier's  wife;  give 
parties  to  raise  money  for  the  National  Wfir 
Fund  and  Allied  War  Relief.  Tliey  h;.ve 
contributed  blood  to  the  Red  Cross;  are  ac- 
tive In  clviliF.n  defense  work  and  other  war 
work.  They  have  ccmbined  apartments, 
found  Jobs  for  wives  who  had  to  take  Jobs, 
etc. 


LIST  OF  DELEG.VTION  OF  THE  W.  I.  V.  E  S.  TO  PRO- 
TEST ACTION  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  RANKIN  IN 
RIDICULING  THEIR  APPEAL  TO  CONGRESS  FOR 
P.\SSAGE  OF  THE  GREEN-LUCAS  SOLDIER-VOTE 
BILL 

Mrs  Pearl  Rubenstein:  Husband,  Corp.  N. 
Rubenstein;  in  the  service  9  months;  Fi- 
nance Department. 

Mrs  Pearl  Preis.^:  Husband,  Pvt.  E  Preiss; 
In  the  service  4  months;  Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Orris:  Husband,  Capt.  H.  Or- 
ris; in  the  service  15  months;  Medical  Corps. 

Mrs.  Elaine  Suss:  Husband,  Lt.  H.  Suss; 
in  the  service  1  years;  Army  Air  Force. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Brody:  In  the  service  13 
months;  Coast  Artillery  Antiaircraft. 

Mrs.  Muriel  Lowenstein:  Husb.-'.nd,  Sgt.  K. 
Lowenstein;  in  the  service  20  months;  Air 
Corps. 


Churchill  and  United  SUtes  Elections 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  from  the  Moline  (111.) 
Daily  Dispatch: 

CHURCHILL    AND   UNITED    STATES    ELECTIONS 

A  London  editor  made  a  10,000-mile  tour 
in  the  United  States  sounding  out  sentiment 
concerning  American  politics  as  affected  by 
Britain's  Winston  Churchill.  He  returned  to 
his  tight  little  isle  with  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Churchill  could  bring  about  the  reelec- 
tion of  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  term  merely 
by  visiting  Washington  at  the  psychological 
moment. 

His  statement  to  that  effect  created  a  great 
uproar  in  the  United  States.  Republicans 
urged  Mr.  Churchill  to  stay  away,  and  some 
Democrats  also  chimed  in,  inviting  the  Prime 
Minister  to  make  himself  absent  consistently. 

Those  who  are  Interested  in  Churchill's 
effect  upon  an  American  election  might  in- 
terview themselves  and  their  friends.  Ask 
yourself:  If  Mr.  Churchill  were  to  visit  Wash- 
ington near  election  time,  would  that  visit 
make  you  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt?  Your  an- 
swer might  be  as  follows: 

"If  I  were  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
I  would  do  so  regardless  of  Churchill's  pres- 
ence; but  If  I  were  not  going  to  vote  for  a 
fourth  term,  Mr.  Churchill  couldn't  change 
my  mind." 

The  British  editor  seems  to  have  said  noth- 
ing about  Mr.  Churchill's  Influence  in  Brit- 
ish politics.  If  the  Prime  Minister's  political 
Influence  is  strong  enough  to  swing  an  elec- 
tion in  the  United  States,  then  It  ought  to 
be  strong  enough  to  do  so  in  England.  But 
England  has  not  had  a  general  election  since 
before  the  war.  and  is  not  going  to  have  one 
until  afterward. 


WHO    EVER    TRIED    ISOLATIONISM? 

Henry  Wallace  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"Americans  have  learned  at  last  that  we 
cannot  isolate  ourselves  from  the  world.  It 
Is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  isolation- 
ism is  good  or  bad.    Isolationism  is  Impus- 


Blble.  Tlic  airplane  and  radio  settled  that." 
Mr.  Wallace  Is  fighting  a  straw  man.  The 
United  States  never  tried  isolatlonlBm  in  the 
sense  that  we  sought  to  build  a  wall  around 
our  part  of  this  hemisphere.  Japan  tried  It 
and  got  away  with  it  for  centuries  until  an 
American  naval  squadron  made  the  Emperor 
come  to  terms. 

Ever  since  the  United  States  has  had  a 
Government  we  have  had  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives In  all  countrle  we  recognized;  we 
have  had  trade  relations  with  all  countries 
that  would  buy  our  goods,  or  to  which  wc 
could  sell  ours.  Ihe  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
not  an  isolationist  attitude  because  it  made 
us  rcspcnsible  for  the  safety  of  countries 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  An  American  Pres- 
ident made  possible  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth, which  ended  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  There  are  other 
instances  of  International  relations  which 
cannot  be  listed  owing  to  space  limitations. 
■What  Mr.  Wallace  was  trying  to  say, 
whether  he  knew  It  or  not,  Is  that  whenever 
there  is  a  war  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  we  are  isolationists  unless  we  Inter- 
vene: that  we  shculd  Judge  the  issues  in- 
volved In  the  war.  make  cur  decision,  ard 
throw  our  economic  and  armed  forces  into 
it  to  make  it  end  our  way.  Getting  down  to 
brass  tacks,  Mr.  Wallace's  attitude  means 
that  he  would  draft  American  men  and 
money  and  throw  this  country  into  a  quasi 
dictatorship  in  order  to  make  foreign  wars 
end  according  to  the  wishes  of  whatever  ad- 
ministration happens  to  be  in  power  nt  the 
time.  That  is  his  Idea  of  the  opposite  of  iso- 
lationism. 

In  regard  to  International  friendships  this 
country  never  has  been  tinged  with  so-called 
isolationism.  But  with  regard  to  wars  in 
which  we  were  not  directly  Involved— where 
American  Interests  were  not  threatened  im- 
mediately— we  have  been  like  other  countries. 
We  have  stayed  out  until  overt  acts  were  com- 
mitted against  us.  In  the  War  of  1812  we 
fought  against  the  British  practice  of  seizing 
American  seamen  on  the  high  seas  and  Im- 
pressing them  Into  the  British  Navy  or  mer- 
chant marine.  Our  part  In  that  war  was  a 
sideshow  to  the  greater  war  that  then  raged 
between  Napoleon  and  England. 

In  the  First  World  War  we  Insisted  upon 
what  might  be  called  roughly  the  freedom 
of  the  seas.  The  sinking  of  American  ships 
by  the  Germans,  contrary  to  the  then-recog- 
nized rules  of  war,  caused  us  to  declare  war. 
In  the  present  war  we  remained  out  again 
until  an  overt  act  was  committed  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Now  some  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Italo-Ethioplan  War  we  had  made  a  queer 
experiment  in  war  Isolationism.  Congress 
had  enacted,  and  the  President  had  signed, 
a  bill  to  the  effect  that  if  other  countries 
went  to  war.  American  ships  could  not  go 
rambling  on  the  high  te&s  carrying  goods 
to  the  wicked  belligerents,  and  thus  be  sub- 
jected to  torpedoes.  It  was  the  prevailing 
impression  then  that  we  got  into  the  World 
■War  as  result  of  the  plots  of  naughty  muni- 
tions manufacturers  who  wanted  to  get  rich 
by  seUlng  cannons  abroad.  The  Neutrality 
Act  was  designed  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a 
war  brought  on  by  the  desire  to  trade.  The 
belligerents  could  buy  things  here — but  they 
had  to  come  and  get  them  In  their  own  ships, 
and  pay  cash. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  signed  that  bill  with  the  ptiz- 
zUng  remark  that  it  was  not  perfect.  This 
newspaper,  in  this  neck  of  the  woods,  op- 
posed It.  We  said  American  ships  should  be 
protected  In  all  trade  recognized  by  Inter- 
national law  and  permitted  by  the  rules  of 
blockade. 

The  neutrality  law  was  In  operation  with 
regard  to  Italy  and  Ethiopia,  and  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  but  the  President  refused 
to  make  It  operate  with  regard  to  the  Chlna- 
Jap  War.  We  sold  stuff  to  Japan  that  later 
was  used  against  u&. 
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Have  you  ever  seen  a  country  that  was 
ftricry  ncutrcil  in  aiiy  war?  Some  have  been 
neuural  o'S.;:ally.  but  not  In  public  senti- 
ment. Ill  the  Rus5o-J3panese  War  we  were 
all  roo'.ijg  for  Japan,  but  oflRcially  no  one 
aaid  we  sin.ply  had  to  get  Into  It  to  help 
the  Jajis.  F  .riui;;'.tely  we  remained  offlclally 
rrutrt-:  OIhcl■^^lse  we'd  have  made  Japan 
more  pcwcrlui  than  she  actually  became. 


Bill  of  Rights  AaniTcrsary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  13,  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Bingharaton 
(N.  Y.)  Press: 

BnX  or  KICHTS  ANNIVIESAHT 

December  15  will  bring  the  one  hundred 
and  flity-secoiid  anniversary  of  the  Bill  of 
Righta.  No  proclamation  in  all  the  history 
of  this  Republic  waa  ever  so  Important,  not 
even  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
Bill  of  Right*  has  been  the  soul  and  the  spirit 
of  our  form  of  government  down  through  all 
the  years. 

In  these  parlous  times  In  which  the  plain 
clUzcn's  Interest  Is  submerged  in  the  In- 
terest of  central  government,  necessary  in 
wartime,  but  also  creating  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  the  peace  to  come,  we  should  have 
the  Bill  of  Rights  engraved  upon  our  hearts 
»M  a  perpetual  test  of  government  and  gov- 
ernmental measures. 

In  simplest  terma,  the  great  American  Bill 
or  RigbU  follows: 

"1.  There  shall  be  freedom  of  religion, 
speech,  and  press  In  the  United  States.  The 
people  have  the  right  to  assemble  peaceably 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress 
oT  grievances. 

"2.  ITie  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed. 

"3.  No  soldier  shall.  In  time  of  peace,  be 
quartered  in  any  house,  without  the  consent 
of  tlie  owner. 

"4.  Right  of  tlie  people  to  be  secure  In  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  eflects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
be  violated. 

**5.  No  persona  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  other  than  by  due  process 
of  the  law. 

"t.  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  trial  by 
Jury  In  criminal  prosecutions.  And  no  private 
property  shall  t>e  taken  for  public  use  with- 
out Just  compensation. 

"7.  In  common  law  where  the  value  of  the 
subject  of  controversy  shall  exceed  920,  suits 
■hall  be  beard  by  Jury. 

"8  Excessive  bail  and  fines  shall  not  be 
lmpa<ed:  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
Inflicted. 

■•9.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rlghta  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

"10.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

For  greatest  simplicity  of  analysis,  we  point 
out  that  there  are  but  two  poles  of  govern- 
ment known  to  history  of  this  earth.  One 
Is  total  ascendancy  of  central  government 
over  state  and  local  rule  In  which  that  gov- 
ernment, whether  it  be  of  one  man  or  » 


number  of  men,  is  supreme,  and  to  that  all- 
powerful  central  government  the  individual 
must  bow  in  all  things.  He  has  no  righis 
that  government  Is  anywise  bcuud  to  recpect. 

In  the  beginning  of  governmental  cen- 
tralism, in  some  instances,  the  Inaiviclu^  is 
bludgeoned  into  yieldin:?  his  rlgliLs  by  force 
when  a  group,  such  as  in  ^"azl  Germ:.ny,  has 
st'lzed  power. 

In  other  Instances,  the  Individual  Is  Itucd 
to  yield  his  rights  by  the  expectation  tliat 
government  can  solve  his  economic  prob- 
lems. IkLiny  believe  the  American  people 
are  moving  toward  ism  government  by  this 
route.  At  first  the  supreme  state  may  solve 
the  individual's  pioblen.s,  but  in  the  end 
the  individual  Is  botmd  and  s^agpied  by  regi- 
mentation and  buried  under  titanic  t£x- 
atlcn. 

At  the  other  pole  of  government  Is  de- 
mocracy or  an  approximation  of  it  such  as 
was  conceived  by  the  founders  of  this  rep- 
resentative republic.  In  democracy,  the  peo- 
ple control  their  government  and  are  net 
controlled  in  all  the  Infinite  cspcc's  of  life 
by  It.  The  government  may  re._ala:e,  but  it 
does  not  confiscate  by  taxation  nor  operate 
by  po.ssesslor.  The  individual  mny  have  to 
grub  for  his  livelihocd  which  is  not  assured 
except  by  his  own  efforts,  but  he  remains 
free  to  be  more  intelligent,  mere  lndus;r.ous. 
and  more  efficient  than  his  fellows  and  to 
be  compensated  the  greater  therefor. 

He  Is  of  America,  a  part  of  a  beautiful  way 
of  life.  "In  America,"  es  an  Immigrant 
Irishman  once  said,  "ivery  man  is  as  pjcd 
ES  ivery  other  man — and  if  y?u  ask  me.  a 
dom  sight  better."  In  this  country,  men 
born  on  the  wrong  side  of  tracks  can  by 
their  effort  move  over  to  the  othrr  sic'.e.  In 
a  regimented  America,  that  would  cease  to 
be  possible.  Under  the  onerous  taxation  ol 
centralism,  a  hot-do^  stand  can't  be  run  into 
a  chain  of  restaurants. 

If  we  warit  America  to  stand  frr  individual 
frecc'.om  and  a  people  mightier  than  their 
governmetit.  J  we  must  ne\er  cease  to  pro- 
tect the  Bill  of  Rights.  As  cppcst-d  to  the 
derogatf^ry  view  of  Hfnrt  Wall.^ce.  we  need 
to  be  more  Bill  of  Rights  conjcious.  not 
less.  As  the  Bill  of  Rights  anniversary  nears, 
it  is  wise  to  remember  what  It  has  stood  for 
In  past  freedom  and  will  stand  for  in  the 
future  if  we  do  not  yield  to  the  opiate  luies 
of  the  isms. 


Consumer  Sabsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESET^'TATR-ES 

Mondaii,  December  13,  1943 

Mr.  BREKVI.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
of  unholy  alli;inces  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
their  objectivi?,  I  think  the  public  should 
be  informed  as  to  the  identity  of  those 
who  are  alined  in  exerting  pressure  for 
consumer  sub:ddies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  includes  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcoRO  the  following  enlightening  article 
on  the  subject : 

Ersatz  Congstss  CoMMrrm  Wages  War  on 
Subsidy  B.\n — Sxlf-Oeganized  Group  Bor- 
Kows  AxjTHORrrT  To  Attain  Its  Ends 
The  ersatz  coEijresslonal  committee — latrst 
administration     propaganda     and     pressure 
weapon — last  week  staged  a  campaign  in  be- 
half Of  food  subeldies  that  left  Capitol  Hill 
veterans  gasping. 


The  fake  ccmmittee  of  Congress  Is  scme- 
thme  cc!y,paratively  new  to  Washington,  but 
tx;ccm.ng  increaiingiy  jx^pular. 

CO  THEOt-'CH  THE  MOTIONS 

A  group  of  Congressmen,  anxious  to  ob- 
tain somo  (bjcctive,  ad  :pt  a  h:gh-&oundir.g 
committee  title,  meet  in  regular  ccnimitiea 
rooms  of  H^-Use  and  Senate,  hold  hearings 
and  issue  reports  with  all  the  apparent  au- 
thority of  regular  standing  ccmmiitecs,  ar.d 
In  general  employ  the  prtMit,^  of  Congress 
to  the  g.ir.ing  of  th?:r  er.ds. 

But  the  so-called  co:,g;a^ional  committee 
for  the  protection  of  the  coiASum:r  went  to 
unprecedented  extremes  in  its  frantic  ef- 
forts to  reverse  the  overwhelaiin^  sentiment 
in  Congress  2g,,lnst  subsidies  which  w:ts  evi- 
denced in  the  273  117  House  vote. 

Larger  than  most  such  groups,  with  70 
Members  of  Ccrtgress  claimed  as  supporters, 
thi'-j  aggregation  calmly  to<  k  over  the  largest 
rneetina;  room  in  the  Hcus?  Offlre  Building, 
the  caucus  room,  which  cau  accommodate 
about  500  persons. 

OUSTED      .ECUI.AR    COMMITTEE 

In  doing  so  it  ovisted  a  regularly  appolntel 
conmnttee  from  its  customary  meeting  place. 
The  select  committee  to  Investleatc  unau- 
thorized acts  cf  executive  agencies,  headed 
by  Ri'presor.iative  Howard  W.  Smith  (Dem- 
CL-rat ) ,  of  Virvtinia,  was  relegated  to  a  small, 
top-floor  chamber. 

To  get  iarae  audiences,  the  committee  list- 
ed the  names  of  prominent  persons  as  ex- 
pected witnesses.  A  big  crowd  thronged  the 
caucus  loom  on  Wednesday  in  the  hope  of 
seCiHE;  Dorothy  Thumps<;n  and  Walter  Lipp- 
niriiin,  newspapers  coiunmists.  who,  it  had 
been  announced,  would  appear.  Neither 
showed  up,  but  several  representatives  from 
Coinmuni.<t-front  organizations  seized  the 
opp'.rtunity  to  m-ake  inflammatory  speeches. 

Under  the  urging  of  these  speakers,  the 
crowds  spent  the  neon  hour  recess  between 
hearine=  proM^img  Hcuse  and  Senate  GfHce 
Building  corr.dors.  baiting  legislators,  in- 
vading their  offices,  and  uttering  loud  threats 
concerning  the  political  future  of  any  Sena- 
tor or  Representative  who  voted  against 
subsidies. 

NAMES    "CONTINUING    COMMITTEE" 

Representative  Thomas  E.  Scanlon  (Dem- 
ocrat), cf  Pennsylvania,  "chairman"'  of  the 
committee,  introduced  something  new  even 
to  ersatz  committee  procedure,  when  he  ap- 
pointed a  "continuing  committee"  composed 
ne.t  of  Members  ol  Congress  but  of  repre- 
sentatives of  outside  groups.  Six  of  the 
twenty-five  members  of  this  group  are  listed 
in  the  files  of  the  Dies  committee  on  un- 
American  activities  as  Communist -front  fol- 
lowers. 

The  Uiual  communistic  procedure  of  en- 
listing Ne.:;o  grctips  in  a  movement  wi-  fol- 
lowed in  the  appointment  of  this  ccmmittee 
of  outsiders.  Three  Negro  as.sociatlons,  all 
known  to  be  dominated  by  Communists,  ar- 
cordmg  to  Dies  ccm.mlttee  records,  were  rep- 
resented. 

Fiery  accusations  were  the  rule  at  the 
hearings. 


Danger  in  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  DOiMENGEAUX 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  13,  1943 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  tiie  following  editorial 
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from  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  of  No- 
vember 30,  1943: 

DANCEH   IN    THE    AIR 

"Where  the  press  is  free  all  is  safe." 
Tliomas  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Yancey,  in  1816. 

If  the  father  of  American  democracy  were 
alive  today,  he  would  be  compelled  to  re- 
vise his  truism  to  "where  the  press  and  radio 
are  free  all  Is  safe." 

The  radio  now  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  the  daily  lives  of  all  of  us  that  when 
freedom  of  opinion  i.s  limited  on  the  air  it 
is  tantamount  to  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  guarantees  to  the  American 
people  in  article  I  ol  the  Bill  of  Rights — free- 
dom of  speech. 

That  certainly  applies  to  the  radio — or  else 
the  word  "speech"  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  means 
nothing. 

That  the  air  waves  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  powerful  propaganda  medium  of  those 
who  would  foist  on  us  alien-minded  doc- 
trines— whose  very  essence  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press — 
was  startlingly  evidenced  when  T.  A.  M. 
Craven,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  told  the  special  House 
committee  investigating  the  F.  C.  C.  that  that 
enoimously  important  governmental  agency 
Is  pervaded  with  "the  doctrine  cif  institu- 
tional social  reforms  through  seizing  powers 
nut  granted  It." 

THE    SO-CjVLLED    REFORMS 

Those  reforms,  of  course,  are  state  social- 
istic and  communistic  in  tendency — relorms 
wi'h  which  tlic  New  Deal,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, has  been  tainted  for  10  years. 

When  the  counsel  for  the  committee  asked 
Mr.  Craven  whether  he  had  noticed  any  "ear- 
marks" in  the  agency's  policies  of  "commu- 
nistic technique,"  Mr,  Craven  replied  that 
that  "was  a  m:\tter  of  opinion," 

As  a  member  of  Mr,  Fly's  commi^.'^ion,  it  is 
obvious  that  Mr.  Craven  was  merely  en- 
deavoring to  be  polite  to  his  superior. 

Mr,  Craven,  hov.'evcr.  further  definitely  as- 
serted that  the  Ccmmis.sicn  had  "undertaken 
up  ui  itself  legi5ative  acts  nnd  adopted  poli- 
cies not  granted  it  by  Congress" 

NoMimg  better  than  that  statement  indi- 
cates the  length  to  which  the  irresponsible 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  are  going. 

This  un-American  and  undemocratic  flout- 
ing of  Congre--3  "constitutes  m  a  sea'^e."  said 
Mr.  Craven,  "a  tiend  toward  'cessation  cf 
gradualism,'  which  I  interpret  as  a  method 
by  which  you  impose  'social  refcrms'  of  yov.r 
own  choosing  without  consulting  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people," 

And  this  further  statement  of  Mr,  Craven's 
rounds  as  if  this  v,ere  Russia,  Japan,  or  Ger- 
inar.y ; 

He  urged  "lin.itation  of  F  C  C  s  contiol 
over  radio,"  charging  that  "stations  live  in 
corstant  fear  cf  Government  reprisals." 

Now,  this  steady  absorption  of  congres- 
sional powers  by  executive  ukases  and  com- 
nnnii^tic-mindcd  cabals  in  Government  bu- 
reaus and  agencies  is  precisely  what  the 
American  people  have  .sensed  and  on  which 
they  so  vigorously  registered  their  No!  in 
the" elections  of  1340  and  1942. 

The  founding  fathers,  when  they  came  to 
m,ike  a  Constitution,  thought  primarily  of 
Congress, 

It  is  the  first,  the  dominant  power  In  the 
Constitution. 

Congress  Is  more  powerful  than  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  and  all  bureaus  and 
commissions. 

If  power  13  slipping  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  people  today,  and  the  radio  and  the  press 
feel  a  cumulatively  restraining  hand  upon 
them,  It  is  the  fault  of  Congress.  Itself. 

TOO    MUCH    POWEB 

The  Con,gresses  of  the  last  10  years— some- 
times under   the   threat   of  political   purges 


and  reprisals — have  delegated  too  much 
power  to  the  President  and  have  credited  too 
many  bureaus  and  agencies,  which  are 
mainly   politically   dominated. 

These  bureaus  and  agencies  have  become 
a  supergovernment  In  the  United  States. 

The  F.  C.  C.  Is  a  striking  example  of  how 
one  of  these  agencies  has  inspired  fear,  ac- 
cording to  a  member  of  the  commission  it- 
self, in  radio  stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

While  we  grandiloquently  talk  about 
guarantes  of  free  press  throughout  the 
world  at  the  peace  table,  our  own  radio 
fuehrers  are  evidently  trying  to  destroy  free 
speech  on  the  air  In  America. 

The  P.  C.  C.  has  too  much  power. 

Congress  should  strip  It  of  some  of  the 
dictatorial  costuming. 

And  Congress  should  also  reread  the 
Constitution  and  reassume  some  of  the  legis- 
lative powers  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
founding  fathers. 


Pott-war  Improvements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1943 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  I  in- 
clude therein  a  letter  from  myself  in  sup- 
port of  proposed  favorable  action  in  the 
Mi.ssouri  River  Ba.sin  for  flood  control,  ir- 
rigation, reclamation,  and  power  pur- 
po.scs  and  addressed  to  the  Montana 
State  Reclamation  Association,  now  in 
session  at  Bozeman,  and  read  at  that 
meeting,  be  printed  in  the  Record  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  the  Army  en- 
gineers and  a  memorandum  from  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  that  subject, 
all  of  which  shov/s  a  proposed  post-war 
plan  for  the  Mis.'^ouii  River  Basin: 

December  11,  1943. 
Mr.  Wr.SLEY  A.  D'EwART.  President, 
/./c'lrnna  State  Rcciaviaiion 
Association , 

Bozcmari,   Mont. 

Mr  D'EwART,  Officers.  Members,  and  Guests 
OF  iiiE  Montana  State  Reci..\mation  Associa- 
tion Now  Meeting  in  Bozeman:  I  note  with 
satisfaction  the  interest  your  organization 
is  showing  over  a  proposed  project  of  vital 
interest  and  incalculable  concern  to  the 
State  of  Montana.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
proposed  Lower  Canyon  Reservoir  near  Liv- 
ingston. Mont.,  and  ask  your  kind  Indulgence 
for  a  few  minutes  so  that  I  may.  In  presenting 
an  over-all  picture  of  everything  Involved, 
bring  you  up  to  date  by  a  truthful  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts. 

Tlie  people  of  Montana  have  been  vitally 
interested  in  the  conservation  of  water  ever 
since  the  first  settler  camped  on  our  plains 
and  in  our  mountains.  TlUs  conservation  is 
vital  to  our  daily  lives  and  to  our  future  as 
a  State.  Knowing  this  fact,  I  have  con- 
stantly worked  to  obtain  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  use  our  existing  water  reeources 
for  the  maximum  beneficial  results  to  our 
people.  Back  In  1936  when  the  Flood  Act 
of  that  year  was  being  formulated,  I  was 
careful  to  see  that  items  were  placed  In  that 
bill  for  examinations  and  surveys  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Big  Horn  Rivers.  In  1937 
I  was  responsible  for  the  adoption  by  the 


Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  review  their  "308" 
report  on  the  Yellowstone,  House  Document 
256,  Seventy-third  Congress,  second  session,  to 
determine  what  modification  should  be  made 
In  that  report  to  bring  about  the  over-all  use 
of  the  water  of  that  river  at  the  present 
time  for  flood  control,  irrigation,  power  and 
allied  purposes. 

When  that  review  report  on  the  Tellow- 
stone  was  finished  by  the  Ccrps  of  Engineers 
late  In  1940.  I  was  Instrumental  In  having  ■ 
a  public  hearing  held  at  Billings,  Mont  .  by 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  remember 
that  hearing  When  It  was  finished.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  b?st  plan  to  follow  at  that 
time  was  for  the  Engineer  Department  to 
wait  until  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  com- 
pleted its  studies  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Big 
Horn  Rivers  so  that  the  maximum  benefits 
could  be  secured  to  the  State  of  Montana, 
especially  from  the  Irrigation  standpoint. 

In  the  spring  of  1943  disastrous  floods  in- 
undated large  sections  In  the  Missouri  Basin, 
caused  tremendous  damages,  great  human 
suffering  and  definitely  deterred  our  war  ef- 
fort, Tlie  people  of  southeastern  Montana 
can  testify  as  to  the  severity  of  the  flooded, 
rampant  Yellowstone  where  at  Pallon.  Mont., 
a  five-span  bridge  was  washed  out  causing 
great  damage  and  hardship. 

Following  these  floods,  the  people  of  the 
Missouri  River  States  requested  Congress  to 
have  the  Corps  of  Engineers  review  its  pre- 
vious reports  on  the  Missouri  to  find  a  prac- 
tical solution  to  that  great  flood  problem.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Flood 
Control  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which,  on  May  13  of  this  year,  passed  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  make  the  necessary 
studies  and  to  submit  the  required  report. 
In  compliance  with  that  resolution.  Col. 
Lewis  A.  Pick,  who  was  the  division  engineer 
of  the  Missouri  River  Division,  finished  that 
report  Just  this  past  August  and  submitted 
it  to  Washington,  The  report  is  now  In  the 
hands  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  their 
comments  so  that  it  can  present  a  coordi- 
nated basin -wide  plan  for  the  complete  util- 
ization of  the  water  resources  of  the  Missouri 
Basin.  I  have  seen  that  report  and  given  It 
very  careful  study,  and  it  Is  my  considered 
opinion  that  an  unbiased  study  of  that  re- 
port will  clearly  show  not  only  the  necessity, 
but  also  the  advisability  of  going  ahead  with 
the  program  as  outlined. 

For  that  reason  it  v/as  with  genuine  regret 
and  a  sense  of  bewilderment  that  I  read 
an  article  given  prominent  attention  in  the 
Great  Falls  Tribune  of  November  30  entitled 
"Ford  Assails  Army  s  Plans  for  Missouri  River 
Basin."  Apparently  the  Intent  of  the  article 
is  to  lead  people  to  believe  that  the  Army 
rngineers  are  trying  to  put  through  a  plan 
detrimental  to  Montana's  best  interest,  that 
our  Irrigation  projects  and  the  development 
cf  hydroelectric  power  are  to  be  relegated  to 
an  inferior  position. 

Having  read  that  report.  I  cannot  agree 
with  such  a  contention.  In  fact  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  and  to  sub- 
stantiate that  statement  I  am  herewith  sub- 
mitting a  letter  which  I  ask  to  be  read  into 
the  record  at  this  time.  It  Is  from  the  War 
Department  and  Is  signed  by  their  Chief  of 
Engineers,  MaJ.  Gen.  E.  Reybold.  I  also 
ask  that  a  memorandum,  submitted  to  me 
at  my  request,  from  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, be  read  into  the  record  at  this 
point.  One  part  cf  that  memorandum  deals 
with  the  views  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion on  this  proposed  reservoir,  and  the  other 
part  concerns  itself  with  the  Fort  Peck  Dam 
power  for  Irrigation. 

I  say  that  a  careful  analysis  of  the  suivey 
and  report  of  the  Army  engineers  on  th« 
Missouri  Basin  shows  very  cleaily  that  Ibe 
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plan  itself  U  flxible  end  providfs  for  «uch 
tliur.f^es  as  fu'.ure  ccuCiin.rJi  may  d.Cvate; 
tue.L.(  rt.  the  quantity  cf  B'uAH'^e  belUnd 
these  dams  can  b<»  uMized  to  ihe  maximum 
extent  coi;sli;tciit  w:tl:  tlie  needs  ol  tlae  sur- 
rou:  ding  terrltcncB.  Of  ccurse,  there  are 
flocd-CLi.Ucl  E:;d  navigation  benetta  Xrcm 
the  Cair-j.  but  I  think  we  should  all  know 
thit  tile  la;-cr  twvo  benefits  will  be  deflmtciy 
eu  isic.z^    the    development    cl    power    and 

N.w  the  Question  naturally  arisc^  In  your 
rA-r.ds — what  wJl  be  done  ^/ith  all  cf  the 
np'rts  cf  thesj  various  agencies  wren  ccm- 
puted?  In  accordance  with  usarl  pro- 
cedure !n  such  matters,  they  wiil  be  filed 
V. lUi  tiie  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Epeaker  cf  the  HoU*e  will  refer  them  to  the 
Committee  on  Flo^xl  Control  cf  the  House,  of 
which  committer  I  have  the  honor  cf  bein^ 
a  membtr.  Ljxjn  such  refeiince  no  douot 
extensive  he«irtnf;s  will  be  held  and  a  pattern 
v;.a  be  developed  for  the  purpose  of  Intio- 
cuclng  a  bill  covering  what  Is  ultimately  de- 
cided u{X)n.  You  will  oh-'frve,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, from  the  report  of  the  ensineers  that 
the  plan  is  flexible.  At  the  hearin-^s  before 
the  Committee  on  Flood  Control  all  persons 
will  be  given  plenty  of  chance  to  be  heard 
and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  they 
deem  advisable  for  the  development  for  mul- 
tiple purposes  of  the  waters  of  the  Yellow- 
fctcne  and  its  tnbuttrlcs. 

I  regret  also  to  note  In  the  article  referred 
to  above  that  Governor  Ford  la  quoted  as 
eaying:  "that  no  provision  has  been  made  to 
date  for  use  of  the  waters  impounded  at  Fort 
Peck  for  irrigation."  I  doubt  if  the  Governor 
would  have  made  such  a  statement  If  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  Inform  himself  of  the 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the 
development  of  power  for  irrigation  purposes 
at  Fort  Peck  since  the  passage  of  th ;  above 
act.  Fort  Peck  already  is  generating  power, 
but  due  to  the  war  this  generated  power  is 
being  put  to  war  u«e  and  Montana  will  have 
to  wait  until  after  the  war  to  benefit  directly 
from  power  for  irrigation.  Fort  Peck  Is 
truly  a  multipurpose  dam  and  after  the  war 
will  be  so  tised. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  sensible  course 
to  follow  at  thi9  t'me  la  to  take  advantPge  of 
theee  flood  control  and  navigation  subsidies 
which  Congress  has  written  into  the  Ir.w  of 
the  land.  In  this  way.  we  in  the  upper  States 
can  get  our  irrigation  and  our  power  at  con- 
siderably leas  cost  than  we  could  If  those 
two  uses  of  water  had  to  pay  their  own  way 
without  these  recotmlzed  and  legitimate 
Federal  subsidies.  Thus,  opposition  to  the 
two  dams  in  the  Pick  plan  will  only  result 
In  denying  to  the  States  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming  a  rapid,  eflk-lent,  and  economical 
method  of  getting  what  the  citizens  of  those 
Btatee  want;  that  Is  water  for  irrigation  and 
for  power  with  flood  control  and  other  t)ene- 
flta  for  our  neighbors  down  the  stream. 

Having  had  a  part  In  the  development  of 
this  whole  program  as  the  record  show?,  I 
felt  It  my  duty  to  try  to  clarify  some  of 
the  apparent  misconceptions  of  what  has  been 
done  and  what  is  intended  to  be  done  in  the 
development  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  and 
Tellowstone  and  tributaries. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jambs  F.  O'Connob. 

Was  DEPMtTMiorr, 
OfTicz  or  THx  CHIZ7  Or  Enginzcbs, 

Washinffton,  December  11, 1943. 
Bon.  Jamb  F.  O'Connos. 

House  0/  Repreaentativ<3. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
ICt  Dkai^  BCs.  O'Connob:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  recent  telephone  conversations  with 
this  offlce  regarding  the  Department's  In- 
TestifBtlons  In  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri 
Blver  Basins.    As  requested  by  jou,  I  am 


pleased  to  furnLJi  the  follcwlng  Informatlcn 
to  fcupplemei.t  the  telephonic  daU  giveu  ycu 
on  ti::a-e  ocaslom. 

In  ecccrdance  srith  a  resolu'-ion  of  the 
FiOid  Control  Co.-nmUiee  of  tl-e  Kcuss  ci 
Representatives  which  you  spjiisoied  ai.d 
which  was  adopted  on  August  13,  1937.  and 
also  pursuant  to  ctlier  direct. v?s  from  Cju- 
gress,  the  district  2nginecr  at  Cai.iha.  Kc'cr., 
and  the  division  engineer  ol  the  MLss.u. i 
River  dlviclon  m:dJ  thorcugh  and  c:.:e.ui 
iuvcstieaticns  of  the  entire  Yellowstone  River 
Eisin  and  a  separate  study  cf  Its  principal 
tribut:  ry.  the  BIj;  Hern  River.  The  divi- 
sion engineer  in  August  of  tliis  year  also 
EUbmittod  a  rtpci't  en  the  eati^e  M.ssouri 
River  Baiiii  made  pursiiai:*.  to  a  re^cluuca 
c'  May  13.  1913,  by  the  Committee  en  Tlu^d 
Coi.tioi  which  called  fjr  a  review  oi  pre- 
vious reports  wlt.i  a  view  to  de-.e. mining 
rpprapriats  n-^ef-siire^-  for  f.-jcd  cciitrol  from 
Sicu.-.  City.  IcTra,  to  the  c.-U'-h  of  the  Mi^- 
sctiri  R.vtr. 

All  (.f  t-'.ese  rffoiio  are  comprehensive  in 
sc.'-{.e  and  ci-a-idci  um  tnly  flcod  control  but 
also  irrigation,  hydroelectric  power,  naviga- 
tion, ami  all  other  beueQciul  water  uses. 
The  reports  all  riM:ognize  the  necosilty  for 
the  development  cf  additional  water  supplies 
to  meet  water  ."^he.rtages  for  irviy;ation  pr  J- 
ects  in  the  upper  Missouri  Basin  an,!  tlie 
projects  proposed  therein  are  care'ully  devel- 
oped with  th'j  needs  cf  irrigation  in  ir.ircl.  In 
the  Yellowstone  River  survey  a  number  cf 
proposed  reservoirs  outlined  by  yourself  and 
upon  which  ycu  submitted  valuVoie  data  were 
carefully  studied  and  the  report  of  the  divi- 
sion and  district  engineers  str.ted  that  thi 
proposed  lower  canyon  reservoir  near  Liv- 
ingston. Mont.,  is  a  necessary  unit  in  th3 
continued  development  cf  the  Missouri  Ri\er 
Basin  for  all  purposes.  The  report  is  also 
favorable  to  the  construction  rf  a  reservoir  on 
the  Big  Kom  River  in  Wyommq  to  meet  lii? 
urgent  needs  of  that  area.  The  division  and 
diS(.r.ct  engineers  also  reccnimeiid  local  fl  )od 
protection  projects  at  Billings  and  fttiles  City. 
Mont.,  and  Gie\bull.  Wyo.,  to  pro\ide  pos- 
itive flood  protection  for  those  important 
communities. 

The  reports  of  the  division  and  district 
engineers  on  the  Yellowstone  and  E.g  Horn 
Rivers  were  referred  to  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  for  review  as  required 
by  law.  As  you  will  recall,  the  local  inter- 
ests requested  a  hearing,  and  the  Board,  at 
your  request,  held  this  hearing  in  BiUincs. 
Mont.,  on  January  30,  1941.  at  wlilch  time  the 
interested  local  parties  were  given  full  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  view?.  It  appeared 
from  the  tenor  of  th;s  meeting  that  the  local 
interests  preferred  that  the  Board  wr.hlild 
its  action  on  the  repotrs  until  such  time  as 
they  had  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
reports  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  v.as 
then  preparing  on  those  streams.  Since  the 
Bureau  has  not  yet  completed  its  reports,  the 
Board  c'  Elnglneers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  15 
still  holding  the  reports  of  the  division  and 
district  engineers  without  final  review  by  the 
Board. 

The  report  of  the  division  engineer  en  the 
Missouri  River  made  in  response  to  the  flccd- 
control  committee's  resolution  cf  May  13, 
1943.  is  also  a  comprehensive  report  which 
gives  full  consideration  to  ell  of  the  water 
uses  in  the  basin.  The  report  proposes  proj- 
ects to  provide  a  large  amount  of  storage  In 
multiple-purpose  reservoirs  on  the  main  stem 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  on  tributaries  for 
an  of  the  beneficial  water  uses  cf  the  area. 
The  plan  contained  In  the  report  is  designed 
to  be  a  framework  on  which  all  Federal  and 
State  agencies  ccnccmed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Basin  can  build  addi- 
tional projects  for  the  best  use  of  the  stored 
water.  The  plan  Is  entirely  flexible  to  meet 
changing  conditions  and  to  meet  the  unfore- 
seeable needs  ot  the  future,  and  It  provides 


for  deslraLlc  m'  J.flcatloni.  as  the  projects  ire 

built  and  as  ether  condi'lcns  show  to  be  td- 
vlsable.  It  prcvides  a'.tn  fcr  further  er.pf.n- 
Elon  by  all  arenues  In  the  fields  with  which 
they  are  dire.tiy  concerned.  It  in  no  way 
precludes  the  devtlcpment  of  single-purpose 
cievtlopment  n..  y  not  be  feasible.  A  deiinite 
part  of  the  plan  is  the  use  of  eXiSting  storare 
for  multiple  purp^,ses.  The  report  treats  all 
water  uses  on  a  comparable  basis  and  does  not 
rci'.r.ct  the  use  ci  the  projects  to  any  single 
purpose. 

Throug^out  It.s  investigations  In  the  Mis- 
souri Rncr  B,iSin  and  in  fact  everywhere  in 
the  West,  the  Department  cooperates  fully 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Federal 
Power  CcmmiESion.  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ci.l.ure  i.nd  oiher  Feceral  agencies  In  order 
that  the  plans  pro'po:ed  In  the  Department's 
reports  may  be  fully  coordinated  with  the 
plc-ns  cf  all  other  ..g  ncies  end  that  they  may 
clearly  fit  into  th^?  best  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  re^icn.  For  teveral 
years  the  Department  has  had  dcliuite  agrre- 
ment.'s  of  exoneration  with  these  r^encies 
which  pr,v.ce  for  free  interchange  01  factual 
da  a.  cooperative  investications,  and  review 
of  conclus'cns.  The  Mi.<^?ouri  River  report 
IS  now  wr.  h  the  Co:nira?sioner  of  Reclamation 
for  his  review  and  comment.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  advised  the  Depart- 
ment of  its  concurrence  with  the  plan  cnn- 
tained  in  that  report.  The  comments  of  the 
Federal  Pow.r  Commlss.cn  are  expected  to 
be  received  within  a  very  few  days.  As  soon 
as  the  views  of  these  a5;enc:es  have  been  re- 
ceived and  carefully  cons.de red.  the  full  report 
of  the  Deprrtmcnt  w.ll  be  complei-cd  ai-d 
submitted  to  Congress. 

It  i.s  c-sential  to  the  success  of  the  develop- 
ment program  as  outlined  in  the  report  of  the 
Department  that  there  be  the  fullest  cxipeia- 
tion  among  all  of  the  Ftdcral  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  with  the  cffloials  and  organiza- 
tions of  the  States  and  local  communities. 
Fv.U  opportunity  exists  for  constructive  ac- 
tion by  all  agencies.  I  am  certain  that  as  the 
plan  proceeds  it  will  become  increasingly 
more  clear  th?.t  the  interests  of  each  region 
are  served  best  by  the  development  cf  projects 
through  the  combined  eliorts  of  everyone 
throughout  the  entire  bas'n. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E  Reyboid. 
Major  Gci.cral, 
Chief  0/  Engineers, 


Bjtp.zw  of  Rect-^mation  Strr.vETs  in  Yeilo'.v- 
STuNE  Basin  and  Elsewhere  in  Montana 
The  Bureau  of  RecLiTiation,  as  rapidly  as 
funcl.s  and  manpower  would  permit,  has  been 
pressing  the  completion  of  basin  surveys 
of  the  water  rescu-ccs  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  and  its  tributaries  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  Th-:^?e  survnys  as  well  as  those 
on  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri  and  its 
tr.butarles  are  primarily  directed  at  maxi- 
mum irrigation  development  but  other  pur- 
poses such  as  power  production  and  flood 
control  are  coc-?  dered. 

Prelimin,''ry  estimates  Indicate  that  the  po- 
tential additional  area  above  Fort  Pock  Dam 
which  c;.n  be  Irrigated  from  the  Missoo.ri 
and  its  tributaries  Is  about  1.200,000  acres, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  iu  Montana. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  prepared 
to  Integrate  the  rcaults  cf  its  surveys  Wi.h 
tho.'^e  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  V.'ar  De- 
partment, for  the  early  recommendation  of 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Missouri 
Elver  Easiii.  This  program  will  comprehend 
Irrigation,  power  prcxluctlon  and  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  silt  detention,  and  other 
pur]j06es. 

THE    YELLOWSTONE    B.'.SIN    SITRVEYS 

Prelim. nary  data  only  are  available  from 
the  stuveys  of  the  Yellowstone  Basin.    These 
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st-neys  lnrlu'1»  tlie  main  Etream,  the  Powder, 
Tongue.  Dih  Horn.  Clarks  Fork.  Stillwater. 
Boulder,  and  Shields  Rivers  and  minor  trlbu- 
tariffi  The!>e  preliminary  data  indicate  pos- 
sibilities with  the  full  development  of  the 
wafers  of  the  Yellowstone  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries, as  follows: 

Irrigated  acreage:  The  total  acreage  would 
be  incrcrsed  from  984.530  to  al)Out  1,700.000. 

Reservoirs:  Twenty-seven  new  multlple- 
pu'-pti.-e  reservoirs  with  a  total  capacity  of 
4.250  000  acre-feet  as  compared  with  26  ex- 
isting major  reservoirs  with  a  total  capacity 
of  935  OCO  acre-feet. 

Pc-wer:  The  potential  power  connected 
With  ihe  developments  Indicated  In  the  Ycl- 
luwstone  Basin  would  be  287.000  kilowatts — 
8  plants  with  an  annual  output  of  more  than 
1  :^00, 000,000  kilowatt-hours  annually. 

Report*  are  being  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
on  two  major  dams  and  reservoirs  In  connec- 
tion with  the  over-all  basin  survey  of  the 
Yellowstone.  Tliese  are  the  Boysen  on  the 
Big  Horn  River,  the  largest  tributary,  and  a 
dam  at  the  Mission  site  near  Livingston  on 
the  main  stem  of  the  Yellowstone. 

THE    BOYSEN    DAM    AND    RESERVOIR 

The  Boysen  would  be  located  near  Boysen, 
Wyo..  and  would  be  the  key  structure  on  13 
dr.ms  on  the  Big  Horn  system.  The  system 
would  make  possible  the  expansion  of  irriga- 
tion to  about  440,000  acres — double  the  pres- 
ent irrigated  area— in  the  Big  Horn  Basin, 
both  In  Wyoming  and  Montana 

The  proposed  Boysen  Dam  would  be  an 
earth-flll  structure  130  feet  high  with  a  crest 
length  of  about  780  feet.  The  construction 
of  the  dam  would  require  900,000  cubic  yards 
of  earth  embankment.  A  preliminary  esti- 
mate Indicates  that  the  dam.  reservoir,  and 
power  plant  of  10.000  kilowatts  capacity 
would  cost  about  $8,000,000.  The  Boysen 
R»ervoir  a.>  proposed  would  have  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  730.000  acre-feet,  of  which  400.000 
acre-feet  would  be  utilized  for  silt  detention, 
300.000  acre-feet  would  be  used  for  flood  con- 
trol, and  30.000  acre-feet  would  be  used  for 
Irrigation  development.  The  rlpht-of-way 
required  would  amount  to  20.600  acres  and  12 
to  15  miles  of  railroad  relocation  would  be 
rec|Uired. 

Since  the  com.pletion  of  the  Big  Horn 
B^.sm  report  in  1042,  engineers  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  have  proceeded  with  detailed 
surveys  of  the  dam  and  reservoir.  A  large- 
scale  topographic  map  of  the  dam  site  has 
been  completed  and  foundation  conditions 
determined  by  a  large  amount  of  core  drill- 
ing The  railroad  and  highway  relocation 
surveys  have  practically  been  completed. 
These  detailed  surveys  place  this  development 
well  along  toward  the  ccmpletlun  of  final 
planning  for  post -war  work. 

THE     MISSION     DAM     NEAR    LIVIMGSTON 

A  survey  ha."«  been  made  of  the  reservoir 
site  in  the  vicinity  of  Mission  on  the  main 
s'em  of  the  Yellowstone  east  of  Livingston. 
The  estimated  capacity  of  the  reservoir  at 
this  site  would  be  890.000  acre-feet  and  a 
power  Installation  of  50,000  kilowatts  is  con- 
templated. 

Tlie  reservoir  would  aid  In  extending  irri- 
gation to  lGe\800  acres  and  increase  by  70 
];crcent  the  presently  irrigated  area  of  236- 
500  acres  In  the  valley  of  the  main  stream. 
The  reservoir  would  also  serve  flood  control, 
silt  detention,  and  other  purposes. 

0THE;1  MISSOURI  RIVER  SURVEYS  IN  MONTANA 

Other  surveys  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
and  the  preliminary  data  available  in  con- 
nection with  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
basin  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Great  Falls  to  mouth  of  Yellowstone  River, 
Including  the  Milk.  Musselshell.  Marias.  Te- 
ton, and  Judith  Basins.  Here  the  Irrigated 
area  could  b«;  Increased  by  255,000  acres  from 


the  present  total  of  2'0  000  acres      One  reser-    | 
voir  on  the  Marias  wtih  a  capacity  of  915,000   I 
acre-feet  and  four  on  the  Judith  with  23,400 
acre-feet  are  proposed. 

Three  Forks  to  Great  Falls,  Including  the 
Sun.  Smith,  and  Dcarborne  Basins,  an  in- 
crease of  243.000  acres  from  the  present  Irri- 
gated total  of  129.900  acres  is  proposed  with 
three  reservoirs  of  a  total  of  180.000  acre- 
feet. 

Above  Tliree  Forks,  Including  the  Madison. 
Gallatin,  and  Jefferson  basins,  an  increase 
of  145  000  acres  from  the  present  total  of  512.- 
000  acres  Is  possible.  Ten  additional  reser- 
voirs with  a  toial  capacity  of  247.000  acre- 
feet  are  included. 

Two  reservoirs  on  the  main  stream  In  the 
Helena  Valley  area  would  have  a  total  capacity 
of  2,002.600  acre-feet. 

FORT    PECK    DAM    POWER   FOR    IRRIGATION 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Project  Act  of  May  18,  1938  (52  Stat.  403). 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  authorized 
and  directed  "to  provide,  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  such  electrical  transmission 
lines  and  substations."  etc.,  as  it  finds  neces- 
sary for  the  transmission  of  electric  energy 
produced  at  Fort  Peck  Dam.  While  the  War 
Department  openrtes  the  dam  and  power 
plant,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  sells  and 
distributes  the  power. 

In  anticipation  of  the  completion  In  June 
1943  of  the  Fort  Peck  power  plant,  the 
Bureau  had  planned  a  transmission  system 
for  the  distribution  of  Fort  Peck  power  to 
points  in  eastern  Montana  and  western  North 
Dakota  for  irrigation  pumping,  rural  electri- 
flcatlon,  and  other  uses.  It  was  planned  to 
serve  irrigation  projects  In  operation,  under 
construction,  or  proposed  In  the  vicinity  of 
Miles  City,  Glendlve,  Glasgow.  Poplar,  and 
Medicine  Lake.  Mont.,  and  WilUston,  N.  Dak. 

War  conditions  delayed  the  construction 
of  new  irrigation  projects  and  materials  re- 
quired for  the  new  transmission  system 
were  required  for  war  purposes.  As  a  result, 
the  Bureau  was  denied  priorities  for  critical 
materials  and  was  refused  authorization  by 
the  War  Production  Board  to  undertake  the 
construction   of  the  transmission  line. 

When  the  Fort  Peck  power  plant  went  Into 
operation  in  the  summer  of  1943,  a  wartime 
contract  was  made  for  the  sale  of  the  elec- 
trical output  to  the  Montana  Power  Co,, 
which  required  the  supply  to  meet  war  loads 
of  Industries  on  Its  systems.  E'nergy  Is 
delivered  to  the  company  over  an  existing 
line. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  plans  to  con- 
struct the  new  transmission  system  to  serve 
irrigation  loads  of  projects  now  in  operation 
or  under  construction  as  well  as  others  in 
Montana  and  North  Dakota  which  have  been 
proposed  as  soon  as  critical  materials  are 
available.  An  unexpended  balance  of  an  ap- 
propriation of  $494,000  made  In  1942  Is  avail- 
able to  begin  the  construction  of  the  trans- 
mi^ion  system. 


REccnD.  I  Include  the  followlnf  re.solu- 
tion: 

Whereas  certain  bills  have  been  Introduced 
in  Congress  to  affirm  the  intention  of  that 
body  that  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  aie  not 
to  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  business  of 
insurance  or  impair  iu  any  way  the  regula- 
tion of  that  business  by  the  States;   and 

Whereas  these  bills  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  the  extent  of  conserving  States' 
rights  to  regulate  the  business  of  insurance 
conducted  within  its  own  borders:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Lack- 
awanna Valley  Underwriters  Exchange  and 
others  of  Lackawanna  County  interested  in 
the  business  of  insurance  to  respectfully  pe- 
tition your  support  In  favor  of  Senate  bill 
S.  1362,  Bailey  and  Van  Nuys,  and  House  bills 
H.  R.  3269  (Hancock)  and  H.  R.  3270  (Wal- 
ters) . 

It  Is  further  a  recognized  fact  that  the 
business  of  insurance,  from  a  standpoint  of 
rate  fixing  and  monopolistic  tendencies,  is 
constantly  watched  over  by  the  48  States  of 
the  Union  with  the  thought  that  no  such 
thing  as  a  trust  of  monopoly  can  exist  In 
the  business.  For  over  75  years  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
held  that  Insurance  may  be  regulated  by  the 
States.  For  over  90  years  Insurance  has  been 
regulated  by  the  States,  each  State  acting  In 
its  own  way  to  meet  local  conditions  In  the 
best  Interest  of  IU  citizens.  Throvighout 
these  years  a  network  of  SUte  laws  and  regu- 
lations has  grown  up,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  has  proven  a  most  satisfactory  control 
of  the  operations  of  the  Industry. 


Resolution  of  Lackawanna  Valley 
Underwriter!  Exchange 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1943 

Mr.  MURPHY.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend    my    remarks    in    the 


Total  War— Total  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1943 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Rear  Admiral  Thomas  L.  Gatch  Is  one  of 
the  finest  fighting  men  of  the  Navy.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  South  Dakota. 
one  of  the  newest  and  most  modem  bat- 
tleships in  the  battle  of  Santa  Criii  Is- 
lands October  26,  1942,  Some  40  Jap 
planes  were  shot  down,  largely  by  the 
antiaircraft  of  the  South  Dakota.  As  a 
a  result  of  the  explosion  of  an  aerial 
bomb  he  was  severely  wounded.  With 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  as  a  result  of  wounds, 
he  was  still  in  command  of  the  celebrated 
battleship  South  Dakota  In  the  surface 
battle  of  Guadalcanal  November  14-15, 
1942.  In  these  engagements  several 
enemy  capital  ships  were  sunk.  The  bat- 
tleship in  these  engagements  came  into 
its  own  and  thoroughly  demonstrated 
apain  that  battleships  in  naval  warfare 
are  fundamental. 

The  Navy  Cross  was  conferred  upon 
him  as  a  result  of  heroic  and  distin- 
guished conduct  in  each  of  the  said 
famous  battles.  Because  of  wounds  he  is 
now  assigned  to  shore  duty,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1943.  he  became  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  Navy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Insert  an  address  delivered 
by    my    gallant    friend.   Rear   Admiral 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Thomas  L.  Gatch.  before  the  regional 
war  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Birmingham,  Ala.,  December  9, 
1943: 

I  rpmember  Treare  ago  on  a  drowsy  aummw 
day  shortly  aft^r  the  noon  recess  an  attorney 
who  was  about  to  argue  a  case  before  one  of 
tJie  highest  courts  In  a  western  State  re- 
marking with  dlFgUBt:  "Just  look  at  our 
bench.  One  of  them  Is  asleep,  one  Is  deaf, 
and  the  third  doesn't  know  anything  any- 
way "  I  feel  perfectly  safe  In  this  company 
on  the  latter  two  categories,  but  should  I 
have  the  temerity  to  talk  about  the  law.  after 
the  excellent  dinner  we  have  Just  eaten,  I 
ahould  not  feel  eo  safe  regarding  the  first. 

8a  with  ycur  kind  permission  this  evening 
-  T  ghalT  not  talk  on  legal  topics.     Instead  my 
subject  Is: 

TOTAL  WAR TOTAL  PTAC* 

The  most  fervent  desire  of  this  great, 
peaceful  country  of  ours,  is  a  quick  and  satla- 
lactory  peace.  We  were  deliberately  forced 
Into  war  by  a  dastardly  attack  upon  us  on  the 
"day  that  will  live  in  Infamy";  but  despite 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  up  to  our  necks  In 
war  we  like  It  no  better  than  we  did  the  very 
first  day.  We  should  like  nothing  better  than 
to  be  out  of  war  aa  soon  as  can  be.  Our  en- 
emies are  going  to  play  upon  this  well-known 
national  desire.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  find 
:hat  a  quick  peace  and  a  satisfactory  peace 
lire  Incompatible.  If  so,  the  former  must  give 
way;  for  if  we  do  not  get  a  satisfactory  peace 
■it  the  end  of  the  present  war  we  condemn 
our  sons  and  grandsons.  I  ask  you  gen- 
tlemen, as  leaders  in  your  conmiunities.  to 
bear  that  message  home.  This  war  must 
be  fought  through. 

The  phrase  "total  war,"  which  has  been 
uttered  so  frequently  In  the  past  4  years  that 
it  is  now  hackneyed,  was  originally  contrib- 
uted to  our  Idiom  by  the  Prussian  militarists. 
This  phrase  was  a  reassuring  battle-cry  for 
the  AJtls  nation  at  the  time  when  their  mili- 
tary might  was  achieving  easy  victories  over 
poorly  equipped  Poland,  overrunning  such 
helpless  nations  as  Norway,  Holland,  and 
Belgium,  grinding  to  bits  the  hollow  strength 
of  France,  and  giving  the  unprepared  British 
Empire  the  scare  of  Its  long  life.  Today,  the 
words  "total  war"  must  leave  a  bitter  taste 
la  the  mouths  of  their  Inventors  and  their 
Japanese  allies,  now  that  It  describes  better 
the  types  of  warfare  being  waged  against 
them  by  the  United  Nations.  However,  un- 
less we  accept  a  negotiated  peace  that  our 
present  enemies  with  their  crooked  thinking 
will  twist  Into  something  tantamount  to  vic- 
tory for  them,  a  long  period  of  total  war, 
both  on  the  home  fronts  and  the  fighting 
fronts,  lies  between  us  and  the  day  when  we 
•hall  see  the  crooked  cross  of  Nazlism  strlght- 
ened,  and  the  setting  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

Without  discounting  the  Importance  of  oxir 
glorious  victories  during  the  past  year  on  the 
Russian  front.  In  north  Africa  and  Italy,  and 
the  aerial  blitzkrieg  against  German  Indus- 
trial targets,  we  would  be  unfair  to  ourselves 
If  we  are  deluded  into  believing  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  final  military  victory  over  either 
of  our  enemies.  The  consensus  of  intelli- 
gence reports  Is  diametrically  opposed  to  any 
such  rosy  daydreams.  With  a  decade  of  in- 
tensive preparation,  and  despite  recent  losses. 
Germany  still  has  one  of  the  best  trained 
armies  In  the  world.  As  the  Under  Secretary 
of  War  recently  pointed  cut,  although  the 
Wehrmacht  lost  20  divisions  in  their  defeat 
at  Stalingrad.  It  has  activated  or  reequlpped 
00  new  divisions  since  that  time.  Those  who 
are  In  a  position  to  know  have  repeatedly 
warned  that  Internal  coUapee  of  Germany 
cannot  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  And 
In  the  Pacific  war.  after  2  years  of  fighting, 
we  have  done  little  more  than  secure  our  own 
BUi:p!y  lines    to  Australia,   and   take  small 


nibbles  along  the  outer  edges  of  Japr.n'i  war- 
won  empire. 

As  Illustrative  of  the  type  of  warfare  that 
wUl  be  necessary  for  final  victory,  I  nt-ed  cnly 
recall  to  your  minds  the  newspaper  accounu 
last  week  of  the  landings  in  the  Gilbert 
Islands.  On  Tarawa  Islaiid,  one  of  J.  pan's 
smaller  central  Pacific  ouipoets,  the  Marine 
Corps  casualties  were  1,026  dead  and  2  557 
wounded.  That  price  was  nece.ssary  bec-.u^e 
the  Japanese  garrison  of  apprcximateiy  5.000 
had  to  be  completely  wiped  cut  befuie  Tarawa 
was  ours.  Practically  no  Japanese  prisoners 
were  taken.  I  have  seen  tlie  suicidal  fanati- 
cism of  tlie  Japs  in  action,  and  can  quite 
understand  the  order  of  the  day  issued  by  a 
marine  colonel  to  his  men  just  prior  to  the 
Tarawa  landings:  "The  Japanese  have  been 
taught  that  their  highest  duty  is  to  die  for 
their  emperor.  It  is  up  to  ycu  to  see  that  no 
Jap  soldier  falls  In  this  dury." 

Total  war  Is  Just  as  necessary  on  the  home 
front  as  It  is  on  the  fighting  fronts.  The 
events  of  the  past  2  years  have  proved  that, 
man  for  man,  Americans  are  better  fighters 
than  any  of  our  enemies.  But  the  victory 
that  will  surely  come  for  the  the  Allied  cause 
will  not  be  attributable  solely  to  the  blood 
and  guts  of  our  men.  A  large  part  of  the 
credit  for  the  victory  will  be  due  to  Yarfkee 
technological  superiority.  The  planes,  tanks, 
and  guns  that  American  factories  are  turning 
out  today  are  the  finest  in  use  by  any  army 
or  navy.  This  country  has  the  potential  pro- 
ductive capacity  to  produce  all  of  the  equip- 
ment that  the  soldiers  of  the  United  Nations 
require  to  lick  the  Axis.  Any  deficiency  in 
equipment  has  to  be  made  up  by  flesh  and 
blood.  Every  person  on  the  home  front 
should  constantly  remember  that  his  sliort- 
comings  are  going  to  cost  American  lives.  To 
the  men  "over  there,"  in  IWly  and  the  South 
Pacific,  we  "over  here"  must  often  preseht  a 
sorry  spectacle,  with  our  complaining  over 
gasoline  and  food  rationing,  our  greediness 
for  material  gains  out  of  the  war  effort,  and 
our  political  bickerings. 

You  gentlemen  here  tonight  can  make  very 
real  contributions  to  the  war  on  the  home 
front.  Your  generous  donations  of  your  time, 
energy,  and  professional  skill  to  the  legal  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  of  Invaluable 
aid  to  oiu-  fighting  services.  Just  as  a  sick 
man  cannot  be  an  efficient  soldier  or  sailor, 
so  a  man  harrassed  with  worries  over  his  per- 
sonal problems  at  home  cannot  devote  his 
full  energies  to  the  task  at  hand  in  the 
trenches  or  aboard  ship,  that  of  killing  Japs 
and  Nazis.  In  assisting  our  men  in  the  so- 
lutions of  their  personal  legal  problems,  you 
are  building  morale,  as  essential  an  item  to  a 
fighting  force  as  food  and  guns. 

Few  in  this  audience  are  actually  engaged 
in  war  production,  in  the  limited  sense  of 
the  word.  But  this  does  not  relieve  you  of 
the  responsibility  of  doing  all  wuhin  your 
power  to  see  to  It  that  the  battle  on  the 
home  front  is  as  total  as  that  on  the  battle 
fronts.  The  legal  profession  has  alwnys 
prided  Itself  on  the  fact  that  Its  memoeis 
are  the  leaders  of  their  respective  communi- 
ties. As  the  leaders  of  your  home  towns  and 
cities,  it  is  up  to  you  to  see  that  there  is  no 
slackening  of  effort  In  the  producticn  of 
the  materials  of  war,  no  break-down  of  civil- 
ian morale,  and  that  public  opinion  shell  be 
united  in  pledging  that  the  energies  of  ev- 
ery American  shall  be  utillz?d  to  the  fullest 
to  bring  about  the  comple.e  defeat  of  cur 
enemies  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  logical  result  of  a  successful  total  war 
should  be  total  peace  for  the  victors.  You 
have  heard  it  said  many  times,  with  refers 
ence  to  World  War  I.  that  we  w::'n  the  vrar. 
but  lost  the  peace.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  war,  we  accepted  haif-way  mcastues  in 
cur  post-war  arrangements,  with  the  result 


that  w.ir  en  a  larger  scale  engulfed  the  world 
20  years  later. 

The  only  sure  method  to  Insure  peace  for 
rur  country  aftir  tins  war  is  to  see  to  it 
that  our  potential  enemies  do  not  possess  or 
r-.cquire  the  means  of  m.'^.king  war  on  us.  We 
f.v.ki  to  do  this  dunnc  the  I920's  and  1930's, 
lec.iu.se  of  a  m. silken  belief  that  the  millen- 
ium  was  at  hand.  As  early  as  1929.  one  of 
our  greatest  Jurists,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  saw 
the  fal.acy  cf  our  national  attitude  on  for- 
eign policy,  a.5  he  pointed  out  in  his  dissent- 
ing c.pinii>n  in  the  case  of  U.  S.  v.  Schiczm- 
m^-'.  "I  do  not  share  that  optimism  which 
believes  thitt  war  will  disappear  and  that  the 
impcr.dintt  drttlny  of  mankind  is  to  unite  in 
poaLCiul  leagues,  nor  do  I  think  that  a  phil- 
c;,oph!c  view  of  the  world  would  regard  war 
a.s  ebrurd." 

At  some  ff.r-distant  Utopian  day  the  time 
mav  ccme  when  the  world  will  be  so  organ- 
ized that  there  will  be  permanent  peace 
among  tl>e  nations,  without  force  to  support 
It.  But  th.1t  date  L=  so  distant  that  we  would 
be  fools  to  rely  again  on  such  a  supposition 
as  a  basis  for  post-war  planning. 

R:?ht  now,  prrhap?.  too  much  cf  our  think- 
in.:  IS  being  turned  to  post-war  problems. 
F.r.->c  we  must  be  doubly  sure  that  the  war 
Is  going  to  end  the  right  way;  for  otherwise 
there  will  be  no  po.^t-Wdr  problems  for  us. 
Notiiing  can  be  allowed  to  detract  from  our 
primary  effort.  Few  Intelligent  persons, 
other  than  congential  optimists,  can  see  any 
spL^edy  end  to  this  war  at  this  time.  In  fact 
tiiere  are  many  Americans  who  think  that  a 
speedy  end  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  would  be 
a  calamity  to  us.  Japan  started  the  war; 
we  have  to  finish  it,  and  finish  it  In  such 
wi.se  that  the  Japs  will  know  for  generatio:is 
that  if  they  ever  pick  trouble  with  us  they 
are  going  to  get  plenty  of  it.  For  make  no 
mistake  that  however  this  war  ends — except 
in  a  Jap  victory,  which  is  unthinkable — the 
controlling  motive  of  Japanese  thought  from 
now  on  is  going  to  be  revenge  on  the  United 
Slates.  Japanese  children  are  going  to  be 
weaned  on  that  thought.  We  cannot  blink 
that  fact.  Therefore,  we  must  so  end  this 
war  that  Japan  is  powerless  to  take  aggressive 
action  and  then  we  must  see  to  it  that  she 
remains  in  tiiat  condition. 
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Absentee  Voting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF  TZNNZSSTE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  9.  1943 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  copy 
of  Tennes.see's  absentee-voting  law, 
chapter  8  cf  the  Code  of  Tennessee, 
which  is  as  follows: 

CH.APTER      8,      CODE      OF      TFNNESSEi: :       ABSENTEE 
VOTING 

2228.  What  absent  voters  may  vote:  Any 
voter,  only  when  required  by  his  regular  busi- 
ntss  cr  occupaticn  and  his  habitual  duties  to 
be  absent  from  the  city  or  county  in  which 
he  Is  registered  or  is  entitled  to  vote  by  law 
in  this  State,  may  vote  at  any  election  held 
In  h:s  precinct  or  district  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever,  provided  such  voter  complies  sub- 
stant.ally  with  the  following  conditions,  to 
w:t  (1917.  ch.  8,  sec.  1) : 

2j:;9.  Voter  Intending  to  vote  must  give 
notice:  Such  voter  shall  give  notice  in  writ- 


ing of  his  Intention  to  vote  by  registered  mail 
to  the  registrar  of  his  precinct,  provided  the 
general  registration  laws  apply  thereto,  and 
if  said  registration  laws  do  not  apply  in  his 
precinct  or  district,  then  such  written  notice 
shall  be  given  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
county  election  commissioners  of  his  county, 
hereinafter  called  the  secretary-,  if  there  be 
one.  otherwise  to  the  chairman  of  said  board 
hereinafter  called  the  chairman,  not  less  than 
10  days  nor  more  than  30  days  prior  to  any 
legalized  or  other  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion in  which  he  desires  and  is  entitled  to 
paitic.pate;  provided  he  be  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  United  States.  But  if  such  voter 
be  outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  in 
any  of  its  Territories  or  elsewhere,  then  he 
mu.st  give  such  notice  not  less  than  30  days 
or  more  than  90  dajs  prior  to  the  date  of 
such  primary  or  general  election.  (Ibid., 
BUbsec.  1.) 

22.30.  Ballot  to  be  mailed  to  voter  upon 
receipt  of  notice  delivered  in  person  or  by 
registered  mail;  postage  to  be  furnished  by 
voter:  When  .such  notice  is  filed,  either  with 
the  registrar  or  secretary  or  chairman  for  the 
county  in  whicii  such  voter  claims  the  right 
to  vote,  such  regi.strar.  secretary,  or  chair- 
man shall  promptly  forward  by  registered 
mail  a  legal  ballot  to  be  cast  by  sucn  voter, 
in  such  primary  cr  general  election,  with  all 
r.cccsj.'iry  blanks  and  full  instructions  to  the 
voter  to  en;ible  him  to  comply  fully  with 
all  the  provisions  of  this  statute.  But  the 
voter  making  such  application  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  registrar,  secretary,  or  chairman 
the  required  amount  of  postage  to  be  used 
by  such  officer  in  forwarding  such  ballot, 
together  witii  definite  information  as  to 
tiie  exact  address  to  which  sucli  registered 
balli/t  sl'.all  be  mailed.  Such  written  notice 
by  such  voter  shall  be  delivered  in  person  or 
be  .stMit  by  registered  mail  to  such  oflBcer.  and 
may  be  addressed  to  and  received  by  either  of 
them,  and  a  re-gi.'^try  receipt  signed  by  such 
cffirer  shall  be  e\idence  of  the  receipt  of  such 
wrKteu  request.     (Ibid.,  subsec.  2  i 

2231.  How  the  ballot  shall  be  mailed  and 
Bddre^^sed:  When  the  voter  is  withm  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  its  Territories  or 
dependencies,  such  ballot  shall  be  enclosed  in 
a  sealed  envelope  and  this  within  another 
envelope  addresi^ed  to  the  voter  at  the  post 
office  designated  by  the  voter  in  his  written 
nct:ce;  and  when  tiie  voter  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  the  envelope 
enclosing  the  ballot  shall  be  directed  to  the 
voter  m  care  of  the  nearest  American  consu- 
late, and  when  the  voter  is  in  the  service  of 
the  Army  or  Navy  same  shall  be  directed  to 
him  m  care  of  his  commanding  officer,  dbid  , 
sub.sec,  3  I 

2232.  B.\llot3  shall  be  opened  and  filled  up 
In  presence  of  whom,  and  returned  by  regi.-^- 
tered  mail :  Upon  receipt  of  such  registered 
letter  forwarded  by  the  registrar,  secretary,  or 
chairman,  the  voter  shall  not  open  the  sealed 
envelope  containing  the  ballot,  except  it  be 
in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster  or  assist- 
ant, or  of  an  officer  authorized  by  law  to  ad- 
minister oaths;  and  when  in  the  presence 
of  such  ofBcial,  and  in  his  full  view,  such 
eealed  envelope  shall  be  opened  and  shall 
then  and  there,  in  the  presence  and  view  of 
such  oflEcial,  be  marked  or  filled  up  by  the 
voter,  or  in  case  of  his  inabilty  to  do  so.  by 
the  official,  under  his  direction,  and  said 
ballot  shall  then  be  folded  and  placed  within 
en  envelope  provided  by  the  registrar,  secre- 
tary, or  chairman,  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
same  shall  then  be  carefully  sealed,  and  the 
official  shall  write  his  name  across  the  seal  of 
the  envelope  enclosing  the  ballot,  smd  sign 
the  voucher  printed  upon  said  envelope,  and 
the  voter  shall  likewise  sign  a  voucher,  as 
hereinafter  indicated;  such  envelope  enclos- 
ing the  ballot  to  be  enclosed  within  another 
envelope  directed  to  the  registrar,  secretary, 
cr    chairman,    and    sent    by    registered   mail 


immediately  thereafter,  such  registration  to 
bear  the  same  date  as  the  voucher  of  such 
OfBcial.     (Ibid.,  subsec.  4.) 

2233.  If  voter  be  outside  of  the  United 
States,  his  ballot  shall  be  prepared  and 
mailed  back,  how:  A  voter  receiving  his 
ballot  outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
except  when  in  the  service  of  the  Army  or 
Navy,  shall  prepare  and  seal  his  ballot  in  the 
presence  of  the  American  consul  cr  his  assist- 
ant. If  the  letter  was  mailed  in  care  of  the 
consulate,  preserving  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot,  and  it  shall  then  be  forwarded  by  the 
consulate,  within  2  days  thereafter,  in  the 
sealed  envelope  provided,  addressed  to  the 
registrar,  secretary,  or  chairman.  If  the 
voter  is  in  the  service  of  the  Army  or  Navy, 
his  commanding  officer,  or  some  other  officer 
duly  delegated  by  him,  shall  witness  said 
register  the  return  envelope  by  the  first  mail 
leaving  his  command  cr  ship,  after  having 
complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  this 
law.     (Ibid.,  subsec.  5  ) 

2234.  Name  of  applicant  eligible  to  be 
enrolled,  and  certificate  to  be  made  and  for- 
warded, with  return  envelopes  and  instruc- 
tions: Tiie  registrar,  secretary,  or  chairman, 
upon  receipt  of  the  written  application  for 
a  ballot  to  be  so  voted,  shall  satisfy  hlmcelf 
that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
election  in  which  he  seeks  to  participate,  and 
shall  enroll  his  name  and  address,  if  found 
eligible,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  by  the 
municii^ality  or  county,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  make  out  the  certificate  and  coupon  at- 
tached, hereinafter  provided,  and  forward 
same  to  the  applicant  voter  by  registered 
mail,  as  above  .set  forth,  and  shall  also  en- 
close in  said  letter,  the  following: 

(a)  An  envelope  containing  the  folded 
ba'lot,   sealed   an(i   marked   "Ballot   Within." 

(b)  An  envelope  for  resealing  the  marked 
ballot,  form  of  which  is  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, and  therein  called  "Voucher." 

(c)  An  envelope  properly  addressed  to 
Mich  registrar,  secretary,  or  chairman,  in 
wh:ch  the  sealed  envelope  containing  the 
ballot  is  to  be  returned  to  the  cScer  by  the 
voter. 

(d)  A  printed  slip,  giving  full  instruc- 
tions, stating  the  offices  to  be  filled,  the 
number  to  be  voted  for  in  each  InFtance, 
how  to  mark  the  ballot,  how  it  must  be  pre- 
pared and  returned,  and  all  other  necessary 
information  to  enable  the  voter  to  cast  a  legal 
ballot  under  this  statute.     (lb  .  subsec.  6.) 

2235.  Form  of  certificate:  The  certificate 
shall  be  substantially  as  follows: 

"Ihis   IS   to    certify    that    is   a 

qualified   voter   in.  the   State   of   Tennessee, 

county   of   _ city   of   ,   ward   or 

district  No. ,  and  is  entitled  to  vote  in  a 

(primary  or  general)  election,  to  be  held  on 

the   day   of   19-..     Application 

for  ballot  was  received  on  the day  of 

19__.  from (post  office) 

and   mailed   to  the  applicant  at 

(pos    office)  as  requested,  on  the day  of 

19...     A  copy  of  this  certificate  is 

filed  with  the  letter  of  application.     No. 

"Signed: , 

"Registrar,  Secreiwy,  or  Chairman." 

(lb.  subsec.  7.) 

2236.  Envelope  not  to  be  opened  except  In 
whose  presence:  witness  as  to  ballot:  The 
voter  shall  not  open  the  sealed  envelope 
m.arked  ballot  within,  except  in  the  presence 
of  a  postmaster,  his  assistant,  or  an  officer 
having  authority  to  administer  oaths,  who  is 
to  witness  and  certify  the  act  of  preparing 
and  sealing  the  ballot  as  above  stated.  (lb., 
subsec.  8.) 

2237.  Ballot  may  be  .  larked  hew;  certificate 
by  officer:  The  voter  may  mark  his  ballot 
secretly,  to  the  extent  that  the  officer  may 
not  know  the  names  of  the  candidates  voted 
for,  if  the  voter  so  desires;  but  this  is  at  the 
option  of  the  voter.     When  the  ballot  has 


been  marked  or  prepared  and  folded  and 
sealed  in  the  envelope  furnished  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  officer  shall  fill  out  the  following 
blank,  detach  the  coupon  from  the  certiflcate. 
and  place  it  within  the  return  envelope  con- 
taining the  sealed  ballot,  viz.: 

"The  name  given  by  the  voter  is ; 

his  color  is ;   height ;    age ; 

color  of  hair ;  color  of  eyes :  his 

weight  estimated  at pounds;  his  State. 

county,  and  precinct  where  entitled  to 
vot" 

"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  above 
Information  is  correct,  and  the  applicant  has 
compiled  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  of 
the  State  of  Tennesec. 

"(Signed)     

"Postmaster,  clerk,  notary  or  other  official 
designation." 

The  certiflcate  m.ade  In  territory  without 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
signed  by  the  consular  officer;  and  If  the  voter 
Is  in  the  service  of  the  Army  or  Nsvy  of  the 
United  States,  it  shall  be  signed  by  some 
commissioned  officer  or  other  person  duly 
delegated  by  hlni.   (lb  ) 

2238.  VcuchT  certlfirate  by  voter,  end  wit- 
ness thereof:  On  the  back  of  the  return  en- 
velope containing  the  marked  belief,  shall  be 
the   following   voucher: 

•  This  is  to  certify  that  the  enclosed  bal- 
lot was  received  by  me  as  per  my  application. 
The  envelope  marked  "Ballot  Within"  was 
opene<l  by  me  in  the  presence  of (stat- 
ing the  officers  name  and  official  designa- 
tion) and  was  marked  or  prepared  or  filled 
by  me.  or  under  my  djrection.  and  then  and 
there  sealed  a^^  provided  by  the  law  of  the 
Slate  cf  Tennessee. 

"This day  of 19... 

"Attest:   

"Official  designation. 

"(Signed!      (Voter's  name)." 

The  voucher  shall  be  written  or  printed 
in  substantially  the  foregoing  form  on  the 
back  of  said  envelope  and  the  name  of  the 
officer,  or  some  part  of  It,  shall  be  so  writ- 
ten across  the  seal  as  to  prevent  the  same 
being  tampered  with  or  opened  without  de- 
tection,    (lb  .  subsec.  9.) 

2239.  Ballots,  etc..  to  be  furnished  by 
comptroller:  how  prepared;  unused  ballots 
to  be  returned — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  State  to  have  prepared 
all  necessary  blanks  and  information  slips 
and  furnish  same,  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
to  all  registrars  and  county  boards  of  elec- 
tion commissioners  in  this  State;  however, 
the  ballots  to  be  voted  under  this  statute 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  board  of  election  commissioners,  who 
shall  furnish  to  the  registrar  a  sufficient 
number  of  ballots,  each  properly  sealed  in 
the  envelope  marked  "Ballot  Wllhln,"  and 
take  his  receipt  for  the  same.  Within  5  days 
after  the  election,  the  registrar  shall  return 
to  the  commissioners  of  election,  all  unused 
ballots  in  their  original  sealed  envelopes,  and 
a  certified  list  of  voters  with  their  addresses 
who  have  received  ballots  to  be  so  voted. 
Where  the  ordinary  three  by  seven  ballot  Is 
prepared,  no  nam.es  shall  be  written  or  print- 
ed thereon  before  the  same  is  received  by  the 
applicant  voters  but  only  the  offices  to  be 
filled  shall  be  written  or  printed  thereon,  and 
where  the  registration  laws  of  the  State  ap- 
ply, the  names  of  the  candidates  for  the 
various  offices  as  have  been  then  certified 
under  said  law  will  be  written  or  printed 
thereon,  leaving  sufficient  space  for  the  voter 
to  WTlte  a  name  or  names  not  found  on  said 
ballot.     (lb,  subsec.  10.) 

2210.  Ballot  to  be  recorded  and  deposited 
in  sealed  bcx.  with  certificate:  notice  for 
sealed  ballot  boxes — which  shall  be  deliv- 
ered when;  seal  broken,  when:  Upon  receipt 
by  the  registrar,  secretary,  or  chairman  of  th« 
registered  letter  containing  the  sealed  ballot, 
properly  authenticated,  as  prescribed,  such 
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officer  shall  note  on  hU  record,  opposite  the 
name  of  the  voter,  In  Ink.  the  date  of  the 
receipt  thereof,  on  which  date  he  shall  de- 
posit In  a  sealed  box  ftu^lshed  by  the  county 
for  that  purpose,  the  envelope  containing  the 
tallo;.  without  opening  or  changing  the  en- 
vciupe  m  any  way  whaterer.  This  sealed  box 
fnr  earh  cf  the  vards,  vutlng  precincts  or 
districts,  shall  be  delivered  by  the  officer  hav- 
ing same  In  his  custody  to  the  officer,  or  one 
of  the  Judges  holding  the  election,  not  later 
than  the  c'.rslng  hour  on  the  day  cf  the 
election.  The  registrar,  secretary,  or  chair- 
man must  furnirh  to  the  officer  or  judge 
.^holding  the  election,  alons?  with  the  sealed 
bcx.  a  certifli^ate  as  follows: 

"I  herehy  ccrify  that  I  rerolvcd  out  cf  the 
United  Slates  poet  office  all  the  sealed  en- 
velopes contained  in  the  sealed  box  this  day 

delivered  to (name  of  officer  huldlrg 

election)    there    being    <number   of) 

bailotd  therein,  without  the  same  having 
been  altered  flnce  thry  were  received  by  rre. 
or  being  out  of  niy  pw^aession  after  h.ivl'ig 
been   received.     Witness   my   hand   ou   ihid 

day  of  -- 19... 

(Signed) 

Rzgisirar.  Secretary,  or  Chairman. 

It  shell  b«  the  duly  of  such  rcgisUar,  ecc- 
rrtvirv.  cr  rhatrni.i  2,  to  give  notice  to  an  oQ- 
cer  or  Judge  o{  elccuou  at  all  voting  places 
where  voters  desire  to  cc.st  their  ballois  by 
registered  mall,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
statute,  in  ample  time  for  the  scaled  boxes 
to  be  delivered  to  the  proper  election  officers. 
These  sealed  bi.  xes  m.'>.y  be  delivered  not  more 
than  3  days  before  the  day  of  the  election, 
and  not  later  than  th6  hcur  for  the  closing 
cf  the  polls  ac?ordii:g  to  law.  The  elcciicu 
cffi:"er  or  Jud:je.  when  reccving  such  sealed 
b<:x  containing  the  sealed  ballots,  ihall  re- 
tain the  same  in  his  paasession  until  the 
seal  Is  broken  l:i  the  presence  of  all  the 
Judges  and  clerks  of  e.ectlcn  Imracdiatcly 
after  the  pells  are  closed  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion.    (Ibid..  sub«ec_  11.) 

2241.  Notice  of  names  of  applicants  as  ab- 
sent voters  to  be  posted:  At  least  7  days 
prior  to  the  election  in  which  the  ballot  is 
designed  to  be  cast,  the  registrar  or  other 
officer  to  who.Ti  application  for  ballets  has 
teen  mede  linder  th:^  statute,  sh.^ll  post  In  a 
conspicuous  place  at  the  courthouse  and 
also  at  the  municipal  hall.  In  the  case  of  a 
city  election,  a  lull  and  complete  lift  of  the 
names  cf  thes^  voters  so  making  app.lcatlon 
for  ballots,  stating  the  district  or  ward  In 
which  each  desires  to  vote.  (Ibid.,  subsec. 
12  I 

2242  Election  officer  or  Judge  to  receipt  for 
sealed  ballot  box:  Wiien  the  sealed  box  is  de- 
livered by  the  registrar  to  the  officer  or  Judge 
of  elect; on.  such  officer  or  Judge  shall  give  a 
receipt  for  the  same,  stating  the  condition 
of  the  box.  the  date  of  its  receipt,  and  shall 
preserve  the  same  and  have  the  tame  at  the 
polls  ou  election  day.  In  order  that  the  bal- 
lots therein  may  be  properly  deposited  and 
counted.     (Ibid.,  sufcsec.  13.) 

2243  Sealed  ballots  received  after  delivery 
of  sealed  ballot  box  to  be  delivered  to  elec- 
tion officer  or  Judge:  In  case  any  sca'ed  en- 
velope should  be  received  by  the  registrar, 
secretary,  or  chairman,  after  the  sealed  bcx 
has  been  delivered  to  the  officer  of  election. 
It  shall  be  his  duty  forthwith  to  deliver  same 
in  Its  sealed  condition  to  such  officer  or  Judge 
of  election,  to  be  deposited  in  said  ?ealed  box. 
If  this  can  be  done  by  the  exercise  cf  due 
diligence,  before  the  polls  close  on  the  day 
of  election.  A  like  receipt  shall  be  taken 
for  same.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer 
designated  to  hold  the  election,  or  the  Judge, 
to  keep  said  sealed  box  or  sealed  envelopes 
In  his  own  posse««ion.  securely  sea>d.  and 
have  the  same  pre?-nt  on  the  day  of  election, 
M  hereinbefore  itated.     (Ibid. ) 

2244.  Box  to  be  opened  snd  voters  registered 
n*  If  present:  At  the  close  of  the  regtUar  bal- 
loting, the  sealed  box  Is  to  be  opened  by  the 
Judges  of  election  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
Judges  and  clerks  and  tue  officer,  as  each  en- 


Telope  is  removed  from  the  box.  the  name  of 
the  voter  Is  to  be  called  and  checked  as  if  th? 
voter  were  present  voting  in  person.  If  It  is 
found  that  he  has  paid  his  poll  tax  as  re- 
quired by  law,  or  that  he  Is  not  liable  for  poll 
tax.  and  that  he  is  otherwise  qualified  and 
Is  legally  entitled  to  cast  his  vote  at  the  time 
and  place  where  his  ballot  Is  thus  offered. 
the  envelope  is  then  to  be  opened,  the  folded 
ballot  taken  therefrom  nnd  deposited  in  tl.-' 
regular  ballot  box.  wt*hov.t  being  examined 
or  unfolded.  But  If  the  Judr-es  cf  election 
shall  determine  that  the  applicant  is.  for 
any  reason,  not  en'-:t!ed  to  vote,  the  envel  ne 
contain:n^  his  ballot  shnll  in  no  cr-sc  be 
opened,  but  the  sam,-^,  in  its  scalecl  cond:tion, 
shall  be  returned  plon»  with  the  other  rec- 
ords of  t^e  election,  n.'?  part  the'-i^f,  and  shall 
be  preserved  by  th"  offlccis  v,hrs?  duty  it  is 
to  have  custody  of  all  said  reccrds.  (Ibid., 
su>"3ec.  14  ) 

2245.  Ballot  envelopes  and  records  to  be 
ceri.fled;  nii-Cf r.ican  r  to  r'^cire  ilif'al  br.l- 
lot  or  to  reject  lec'al  ballot:  Wlien  ail  bn!!o;s 
have  been  accci?n*?d  for  and  e.'her  voted  cr 
rejected,  the  empty  envelopes  from  which 
the  voted  ballots  were  ta'rien.  as  well  as  the 
sealed  envelopes  ccntainin:j  toe  re.'ect?-,1  bnl- 
loti.  If  any,  together  wl  h  ail  other  reccrds 
relating  there'^o  shpll  be  mncle  part  of  the 
election  records,  and  certified  to  the  proper 
authorltie.-f.  The  Judges,  or  a  mpjoii'y  of 
thom.  si'.ail  certify  their  reason  for  rejecting 
each  and  eve.7  ballot  rejected  by  them.  They 
shall  he  guiltv  of  a  mlsdemcai.or  if  they  re- 
ceive any  ballot  from  an  lllef?.l  voter,  cr  re- 
ject any  ballrt  from  a  legal  vctcr.  where  he 
has  complied  with  the  law  governinij  his  np- 
phcation  to  vote.     (Ibid.,  sub.«ec.  15  ) 

2246.  Fee  of  registrar,  secretary,  or  chair- 
man: The  registrar,  secretary,  or  ch.urman 
shall  receive  a  fee  of  25  cents,  to  be  p..id  as 
other  expenses  of  election,  which  shall  be  In 
full  for  all  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  record  of  each  voter  at  each  election. 
(Ibid.,  subsec,  16.) 

2247.  Felony  for  Illegal  voter  to  vote  or 
attempt  to  do  so.  or  for  another  to  aid  or 
abet  therein;  imp.lsonment:  \enue:  It  shall 
be  a  feiony  for  any  perscn  who,  for  any  rea- 
son, is  not  legally  entitled  to  vote  at  the  time 
and  place  where  he  votes  or  attempts  to  vote 
under  this  statute,  to  vote  or  to  oiler  to  do 
so.  It  shall  also  be  a  feloi.y  for  any  person 
to  aid  or  abet  another  in  so  votinq:  Illegally 
or  offering  to  do  so.  and  every  person  con- 
nected therewith,  with  knowledge  of  its  ille- 
gality, shall  be  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
not  leso  than  1  nor  moie  than  J  years,  or 
confined  In  the  county  Jail  cr  worknouse,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Jury.  The  venue  shall 
be  In  the  county  where  buch  fraudulent  bal- 
lot is  offered,  without  leference  Xo  \\\e  pLice 
it  was  prepared  or  mailed.     (Ibid.,  subsec.  17.) 

2243.  F^-'Icny  for  elecvlcn  officers  to  fail  to 
perform  duties:  punishment:  It  sha'l  al.-o 
be  a  felony  for  any  of  the  elecJon  osfi.  lald 
connected  In  any  way  with  the  castui^'  of  a 
ballot  by  registered  mail,  tc  fail  willfu'ly  and 
frr.udulenly  to  piriorm  ar.y  act  required  of 
him  hereunder,  or  to  do  any  act  iu  connec- 
tion therewith  for  the  frc'.uciuleut  pu-pase 
of  preventing  a  leral  voter  frcm  cr.stln^  his 
ballot  or  of  causinj  an  iUegnl  vce  to  be  ca.-t 
or  in  any  way  or  niauner  to  do  a.iy  act  fiuud- 
ulently.  which  may  be  calcul.Ued  to  alTect 
the  result  cf  the  election.  Such  ofTcnder 
shall  be  pimished  as  s;a^ed  in  the  preceding 
section.     (Ifcid.) 

2249.  Unconstitutionality  of  part  shall  net 
vitiate  other  parts:  L."  any  part  or  portion  of 
this  statute  shall  be  void,  ineffective,  or  un- 
constitutional, this  shell  not  vitiate  other  por- 
tions cf  this  statute.     (1917,  ch.  8.  sec.  2.i 

2250.  Liber.1l  construction  in  favor  ol  ruht 
to  vote;  technical  Irregularities  not  favoicd; 
substantial  compliance:  Eiich  and  everv  j:.\rt 
of  this  statute  sh^all  be  liberally  construed  in 
favor  of  the  right  of  the  e'ecrcr  to  cait  his 
ballot  under  this  law.  as  thouch  he  were  pres- 
ent In  person,  cas.ing  the  same.  No  mrre 
technical  irregularity  shall  be  grotmd  for  the 


rejection  cf  any  ballot,  hut  If  the  provlstors 
of  this  statute  are  substantially  compiled  with 
by  the  voter  In  good  faith  then  his  ballot 
shall  be  accepted  and  counted.     (lb.  sec.  3.) 

2251  Primary  elections  Included:  The  pro- 
visions contalntxl  In  the  preceding  sections 
shall  be  consr.u^d  and  held  to  apply  to  ell 
primary  elections  tn  be  held  under  ftnd  In  ac- 
cordance v:\ih  the  laws  of  this  State.  (1917, 
ch    104.  sec.   1  ) 

22  .2.  Duties  imposed  upon  primary  election 
off.cers:  Whenever  a  duty  or  duties  is  Imposed 
upon  or  recuired  cf  the  chairman,  srcretr.ry. 
or  boa-d  of  county  election  ccn^mlssioners, 
in  the  aljove  secTiors,  the  s.ime  duty  or  duti'»3 
with  re<p'ct  to  a  primary  election  is  ImposL-'d 
up^m  and  required  r f  all  cotmty  primary  elec- 
tion boards.  :;i?ir  chr/irman,  or  secretaries,  re- 
sp.cnvely      (Ibid.  sec.  2) 

2253.  Violation:  A  violation  of  any  cf  the 
provisions  of  sa'd  scctio!:3.  by  the  chairn'.an 
or  secretary  of  the  hoard  of  cjunty  primary 
elections,  shiill  b-  deemed  the  same  offo.ise 
subject  to  the  .".'me  funi'-hment  as  ts  pro- 
vldt-d  for  the  same  vlnia'ion  by  the  chairman 
or  secretary  of  the  county  election  commis- 
sioners.    (Ibid.  sec.  3) 

2254.  Registration  of  absent  voters:  sworn 
stptem"nt:  Any  qtia'ifl'd  vc^ed  who  is  crm- 
peiied  on  account  cf  the  tiTde  or  occupation 
in  which  h;-^  is  en^ared  to  be  absent  from 
his  h.cne  at  the  time  voters  are  required  under 
the  l.-.ws  of  Tennessee  to  register  in  order  to 
qualify  them  to  vcte.  may  register  by  send- 
in^;  by  resjistered  m.-'il  to  the  officer  or  offi- 
cer? holdirg  the  rc'jistration  in  the  precinct, 
WTrd.  or  district  In  which  su'-h  absent  vcter 
resdes.  a  'wrn  statement  that  on  all  the 
d.-^ys  daring  which  said  registration  is  au- 
tho'-'zed  bv  law  to  be  held,  said  reglstrnnt 
was  compelled,  by  reason  of  his  trede  or  oc- 
cupation, to  be  absent  from  his  home.  Said 
statement  shall  also  recite  that  the  person  so 
deti'ing  to  re.^ister  is  entitled  to  be  resls- 
terer!  in  said  precinct,  wnrd,  or  district.  S.aid 
sworn  statement  si^all  give  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  stich  absent  vcter.  h's  occtipation, 
his  e.'^e,  race,  whether  married  cr  single,  and 
the  time  of  his  residf-nce  in  the  State,  and 
the  county  and  city  or  town  and  ward  or 
district    in    which    he    resides 

2255.  To  be  enrolled  and  certificate  of  regis- 
tration Issued:  On  the  receipt  of  the  sw-.rn 
st.^trm.ent  so  made  out.  it  shall  be  the  du'y 
of  the  officers  holding  the  registration  In  the 
precinct,  ward,  or  district  in  which  such  ab- 
sent voter  desires  to  be  registered,  to  enrcU 
the  name  cf  said  voter  on  the  list  of  re^ristered 
voters  and  issue  to  him  a  certificate  cf  revis- 
trritinn  similar  to  the  certificate  Issued  to 
other  retristered  voters,  which  certificate  shall 
recite  en  its  face  that  it  was  issued  to  a 
voter  required  to  be  absent  on  account  of 
trade  or  business.  Sa:d  registered  list  of 
voters  shall  also  show  that  said  voter  was 
rrc  -'erpd  .?s  an  absent  vcter.     (Ibid.,  sec.  2.) 

2256  Swcm  stntement  m.ust  be  received 
before  cl  isln^'  registration,  and  mu::t  be  pre- 
served; certificate  of  rcgistra'.ion  n:al!ed:  Tite 
sworn  statement,  referred  to  afccve.  shall  ba 
actually  received  by  the  officers  hoU'ing  said 
registration  before  the  csphaticn  of  the  time 
during  which  E;-.!d  rcglstraticn  is  authorized 
by  I.'ivv  to  be  held,  and  no  cer'ificite  cf  regis- 
tration shail  be  ibsued  by  said  cfBcers  if  the 
S'lVom  statement  referred  to  abuve  h.is  been 
recelv  i  after  the  time  of  the  clofcing  of 
registration. 

2257.  Certificate:  The  certificate  of  regis- 
traticn  issued  in  coniurLiiity  with  the  abova 
provisions  shall  be  mailed  by  the  cfficeis  hold- 
ing saidJ-egisaation  to  U-.e  place  oi  residence 
of  suiid  abicat  registrant  as  given  in  the  sworn 
statement  above  reiorred  to.  All  such  sworn 
statements  sh„il  be  careiully  preserved  by 
the  officers  ho'ciing  suid  ngisiialicn,  and 
shall  by  them  be  ciehveicd  to  the  election 
coir.missi.nc.E  cf  the  ccuniy.     (Ibid.,  sec.  3.) 

21:53  Reg.stering  or  attempting  to  do  so 
by  a.i  unqualified  perscn  a  misdemeanor:  If 
any  persjn  reciste.s  or  attempts  to  register 
ui.der  the  proviiions  of  this  statute  when  he 
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Is  not  qualified  to  do  so.  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punidied  as  provided 
by  law  for  false  or  fraudulent  registration. 
(Ibid.,  .sec.  4.) 


Wilson's  Rebuke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Dcvcmhcr  13.  1943 

Mr.  SULLI\'AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  10  extfn(j  my  remarics  in  the  Rec- 
CRD,  I  include  therein  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Daily  Nc-v>s  by 
Raymond  Clapper,  under  date  of  De- 
crmt-er  10.  1C43.  entitled  •'Wil'-cn's  Re- 
buke": 

VVII-SON'E    REBI.-KE 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 
This  week  I  saw  the    new   restricted   War 
Department  motion  picture  which  is  soon  to 
be  shiwn  to  war-plant  workers  around  the 
country 

Evervone  should   have   an   opportunity   to 
see  It  and  I  hope  the  War  Department  will 
release  it  generally.     Especially  it  should  be 
seen   by  the   pre.'-;-urc   groups   around   Wash- 
ington, and  some  of  those  industrialists  and 
others  who  are,  in  the  words  of  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  of  W.  P   B.,  "trying  to  position  them-    : 
solves  I  or  the  post-war  period  long  before  the    [ 
country  is  out  of  danger  and  long  before  our    j 
fighting    men    have    any   chance    to   position    | 
tlv.nnselve.s." 

This  War  Department  motion  picture  shows 
many  German  and  Japanese  ncwsreel  shots. 
Mu.s.'-olini  is  seen  being  rescued  by  Nazi  para- 
troopers There  is  the  actual  German  film 
of  this  bedraggled,  haggard  figure  in  shabby 
civilian  clothes  as  he  meets  Hitler.  Hitler 
appears  somewhat  stooped  and  paunchy,  not 
the  trim,  erect,  overconfident  figure  I  saw  in 
Berlin  in  1937.  He  and  Goerlng  and  other 
liigh  Nazis  shov  n  in  the  film  locked  like 
worried  men  to  me. 

Yet  nothing  about  the  film  as  a  whole  sug- 
gests an  early  end  to  the  war.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  shows  both  the  Nazi  and  the  Japanese 
as  vicious  and  excellently  equipped  fighters. 
It  may  be  that  Germany  will  collapse  in  the 
next  few  months.  Japan  can  go  on  a  long 
time.  Tlie  War  Department  picture  makes  it 
clear  how  the  Japanese  have  spun  a  web  of 
outer  defenses  covering  thousands  of  miles 
cf  the  Pacific.  We  are  going  to  have  many 
Tp.rawas  before  we  even  get  at  the  real  Japan. 
A.s  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  says,  the  worst  is 
yet  to  come. 

The  War  Department  picture  was  so  rich  in 
fr^ih  material  that  you  instinctively  began  to 
iipplaud  at  the  end— yet  the  applause  didn't 
really  come  cff.  Several  hundred  persons  who 
saw  ih^  picture  at  the  National  Press  Club 
felt,  I  suppose,  much  as  I  felt.  You  could  not 
r.pplaud  when  tor  an  hour  you  had  been  see- 
ing how  our  men  are  dying  and  how  they  will 
have  to  go  on  dyli>g  for  quite  some  time.  I 
saw  familiar  shots,  taken  in  Sicily  about  the 
time  I  was  there  with  the  Seventh  Army  last 
>-umm?r.  It  all  came  back  again,  what  I  felt 
there  and  what  I  f 01  get  back  here  in  the  cozy 
warmth  of  home  and  friends — the  hard  chill- 
ing fact  that  v.-ar  is  kUling  and  being  killed. 

W^hy  did  Charles  E.  Wilson,  who  resigned 
his  $175,000  Job  as  president  of  General  Elec- 
tric to  work  for  $8,fXX)  pushing  production  for 
W.  P.  B..  feel  Impelled  to  go  before  his  former 
industrialist  associates  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  voice  a  sober  rebuke? 


Wilson  said  that  from  where  he  ohserved 
in  Washington,  it  was  appalling  to  see  cliques 
and  special  Interests  separating  out  of  the 
main  body  of  the  American  war  effort  to 
work  for  their  own  private  interests  and  am- 
bitions. He  said  some  of  these  want  to  win 
complete  victory  for  themselves,  regardless 
of  the  consequenpes  for  others  and  for  the 
Nation.  Wilson  said  that  not  since  the  Civil 
War  has  there  been  such  need  of  unity  and  so 
few  s  gns  cf  it.  He  spoke  with  scorn  of  "an 
American  breed  cf  maggot."  of  men  ready  to 
spread  the  poiscn  of  hate  at  every  turn, 
ready  to  plunge  us  into  disastrous  Internal 
strife. 

What  Wilson  says  privately  goes  even  be- 
yond thnt.  He  has  never  voted  for  Roo'-cvelt 
and  probably  never  will,  but  he  is  shocked 
F.t  the  readiness  of  some  industrialists  to 
place  their  hate  of  Roosevelt  above  the  Na- 
tion's war  needs,  and  who  regard  nothin?  so 
important  as  getting  him  out  of  the  White 
House.  That  was  behind  Wilson's  rcma.k  in 
his  N.  rt.  M.  address  that  this  is  a  time  when 
indu.-trial  leaders  owe  it  to  themselves  to  ex- 
ercise temperate  Judgment  and  to  withhold 
encouragement  from  dangerous  men  who 
preach  disunity. 

Apprehensions  voiced  in  speeches  this  week 
by  S;jeaker  Rayeurn  and  Justice  Byrnes, 
Director  of  War  Mobilization,  who  con- 
deimied  pistol-packing  pressure  groups,  to- 
gether with  the  anxiety  expressed  by  Wilson, 
reveal  the  deep  concern  of  responsible  men 
over  the  drift  of  aff«irs  at  home. 


In  short,  the  subsidy  issue  has  apparently 
not  penetrated  very  deeply  Into  the  thinking 
of  the  great  mass  of  farmers  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, though,  of  course,  it  may  do  so  as  time 
goes  on. 

NONFARMERS    IN   DOUBT 

Much  the  same  situation  prevails  among 
the  liunfarm  population  as  well,  interviews 
with  a  cross  section  of  the  urban,  small- 
town, and  rural  nonfarm  population  show 
that  only  about  29  percent  seem  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  food  suijsidles,  while 
71  percent  do  not. 

Farmers  and  others  who  did  Indicate  a 
knowledge  of  subsidies  were  then  asked  in 
the  survey  to  give  their  Ide.is  on  what  Ccn- 
grcss  should  do  about  the  subsidies  program. 

In  the  case  of  the  farm  population,  inter- 
viewers report  that  up  to  the  present  about 
as  ma:  .  farmers  favor  the  food-subsidy 
program  as  oppose  it,  in  the  case  cf  the  non- 
farm  population,  however,  the  division  is 
2  to  1  in  favor  of  subsidies. 


Nullifying  a  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
the  following  by  George  Gallup  entitled 
"Majority  of  Farmers  Who  Understand 
Subsidies  Are  in  Favor  of  Them,"  dated 
December  8.  1943. 
1    The    GALLtTP    Poll — Majority    of    Farmers 

Who  Understand  Sl-beidies  Are  in  Favor 

of  Them 
(By  George  Gallup,  director,  American  Instl- 
'         '  tute  of  Public  Opinion) 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  December  8. — Claims 
made  by  farm  leaders  that  the  farmers  of 
the  country  are  opposed  to  the  food-subsidy 
program  must  be  accepted  with  Important 
reservations,  a  survey  of  farm  opinion  indi- 
cates. 

This  study  finds  that,  first,  not  many  farm- 
ers have  followed  the  discussions  of  the 
subsidy  issue  closely  enough  to  have  a  very 
clear  idea  of  what  subsidies  are. 

Second,  those  farmers  who  do  know  about 
the  subsidy  program  are  by  no  means  uni- 
versally opposed  to  It.  The  opinion  of  those 
questioned  in  the  survey  seems  to  be  about 
evenly  divided  at  present,  with  a  slight  pre- 
ponderance in  favor. 

one-third  understand 

In  conducting  its  study,  the  Institute  first 
sought  to  determine  Just  how  many  farmers 
interviewed  had  any  sort  of  idea  what  the 
terra  "farm  subsidy"  might  mean. 

The  results  show  that  35  percent  of  those 
questioned — or  about  one  third — appeared 
to  have  some  understanding  of  the  term, 
including  13  percent  who  Indicated  a  fairly 
exact  knowledge.  The  remalner— 65  per- 
cent— either  could  tiot  define  the  term  or 
:   gave  an  incorrect  definition. 


OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Monday.  December  13.  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Journal- American  of  Dec,  10.  1943: 

NT7LLirTINC     A    FSEOOM 

Legislation  Is  being  considered  in  Con- 
gress which  may  determine  within  a  few 
weeks  whether  or  not  the  American  people 
are  to  retain  for  themselves  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  which  our  armed  forcee 
are  supposedly  battling  in  distant  and  alien 
lands. 

The  measure  under  discussion  is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Communications  Act  re- 
lating to  the  ownership  and  operating  of 
radio  broadcasting  stations. 

Unquestionably,  the  act  greatly  needs  to 
be  revised. 

This  Is  true  because  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  arbitrarily  mis- 
interpreted and  misapplied  the  law  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  confer  totalitarian  powers 
upon  itself. 

It  is  even  more  true  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  this  policy  of  bvireaucratlc 
usurpation  cf  unauthorized  powers,  and 
there  can  be  no  redress  except  by  another 
act  of  Congress. 

And  it  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  because 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
lU  decision,  had  to  disregard  the  Constitu- 
tion and  misconstrue  the  law  as  originally 
passed. 

What    Congress    wisely    sought    to    do    in 
establishing    the    Federal    Communications 
Commission  was  to  abolish  a  chaoe  of  con- 
flicting wave  lengths  and  radio  frequencies 
which  was  making  radio  useless  to  anyone 
a  few  years  ago — a  simple  problem  of  me- 
,    chanical  or  technical  r^ulatlon. 
i        The  Communications  Commission  was  ac- 
I    cordlngly  authorized  to  grant,  withhold,  re- 
voke, or  renew*  radio  broadcasting  llceoMs. 
The  act  Itaelf,  as  approved  by  CongreM. 
expressly  forbade  Federal  cenaorship. 

With  no  more  foundation  than  this,  the 
Communications  Commitelon  committed  It* 
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deed  of  usurpation  by  as£€rtin(j  an  un- 
grantcd  power  to  dictate  the  kind  of  con- 
tracts made  by  broadcasting  chains  with 
their  client  stations. 

When  th'.s  aetj.esslon  was  carried  Into 
ltt:gr«tlcn.  the  New  Deal's  Supreme  Court 
added  an  aggression  of  Its  own. 

"Die  court  ruled  that,  when  Congress  em- 
powered the  Ccmmlsslon  to  license  broad- 
casting stations.  It  also  bestowed  upon  the 
Commission  authority  to  determine  the 
compositlnn  of  radio  trafDc. 

Obviously,  therefore,  according  to  the 
Supreme  Courts  Interpretation  of  the  stat- 
ute, the  Communications  Commission  may 
decide  who  shall  or  shall  not  have  access  to 
radio  and  to  decree  what  shall  or  shall  not 
be  said  by  them. 

The  short  and  simple  name  for  that  kind 
of  regulation  la  Gcvernment  domination  and 
censorship. 

And  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  s&ld  Con- 
gress did  was  actually  beyond  the  powers  of 
Congress  to  do — for  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  specifically  ordains  that 
"Cangress  shall  make  no  law  •  •  • 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech. " 

Und'»r  the  usurpations  of  the  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  the  Supreme  Co  art  s 
reactionary  ruling,  however,  an  extra-legal 
and  cxtra-constitutional  situation  has  been 
created  which  makee  It  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  statute  so  as  to  prevent 
the  Communications  Commission  from  exer- 
cising censorship — and.  incidentally,  so  els  to 
bring  the  Supreme  Court  back  within  the 
confines  of  the  Constitution. 

For  if  bureaucrats  are  to  make  rules  con- 
travening the  laws  parsed  by  Congress,  and 
If  the  courts  are  to  cloak  these  irresponsible 
ukases  with  superlegislatlve  authority,  then 
constitutional  government  Is  near  Its  end  In 
Amei.ca  and  there  Is  no  right  or  liberty 
belonging  to  the  people  which  may  not  be 
taken  away  from  them  without  their  assent. 

This  danger  can  be  checked,  and  the  free- 
dom of  radio  speech  fully  safeguarded,  by 
enactment  of  the  Wheeler-Whlte  bill  which 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce la  considering. 

In  thli  particular  matter,  Congrese  would 
be  best  guided  by  accepting  the  experienced 
advice  of  a  noncommunlstlc  member  of  the 
TMeral  Communications  Commission,  Mr. 
T.  A.  M.  Craven. 

In  a  recent  appearance  before  a  congres- 
alonal  investigating  committee.  Mr.  Craven 
testified  that  the  Communications  Commis- 
sion, which  is  strictly  under  New  Deal  domi- 
nation, has  repeatedly  gone  beyond  the  law 
In  arrogating  power  to  Itself. 

He  said  the  Commission  has  undertaken 
upon  itself  legislative  acts  and  adopted  poli- 
cies not  granted  It  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Craven  emphasized  the  menace  Implied 
In  the  Supreme  Court  decision  that  the  Com- 
mission may  regulate  the  compoflition  of 
radio  programs. 

The  decision,  he  said — 

•••  •  •  atrlkes  at  the  very  core  of  free 
radio  In  a  free  democratic  country  like  ours." 

Mr.  Craven  likewise  warned  that  there  can 
be  no  real  freedom  of  radio  so  long  as  the 
Communications  Commission  is  permitted 
to  tise  Its  authority  to  license  broadcasting 
stations  as  a  weapon  of  coercion. 

A  free  radio  cannot  exist,  he  maintained, 
unless  there  Is  freedom  from  fear  of  Govern- 
ment reprisal. 

Finally,  declaring  that  the  public  Interest 
calls  for  reasonable  regulation  by  reasonable 
men,  Mr.  Craven  told  the  congressional  com- 
mittee that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  as  now  constituted  Is  actuated 
by  the  doctrine  of  instituting  social  reforms 
through  seizing  powers  not  granted  to  It — 
which  la,  of  course,  a  major  communistic 
malady  of  the  whole  New  Deal. 

The  foregoing  testimony  recalls  a  speech 
made  by  Commissioner  Craven  In  November 


before  the  section  on.  administrative  law  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Ear  Association. 

'•This  situation,"  be  saicl,  "ihouM  be  clari- 
fied by  legislation  which  prchiblts  the  Frderal 
Communications  Co:r.m;s'-iua  from  rcfulat- 
ing  the  composition  of  radio  traffic  cr  in  ai.y 
other  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  prnniuljat- 
ing  any  regulations  or  fix;::g  any  cor.dif.on 
which  would  Interfere  with  the  richt  of  free 
speech  by  means  of  radio  communic-Tio'.i  " 

The  American  people  should  realize  the  Im- 
portance to  themselves  of  this  Issue. 

It  is  net  new  merely  a  technical  question 
of  how  radio  broadcasting  shall  be  regu'.ated. 

It  is  much  more  a  question  of  wliether  or 
not  radio  broadcasting  is  to  be  perverted  into 
an  instrument  of  totalitarianism  In  America. 

More  broadly  still.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  cr  not  bureaucrats  shall  transpre^s 
the  legislative  powers  invested  solely  in  Con- 
gress; or  whether  or  not  Federal  courts  shall 
observe  the  provisions  of  the  C.-institution  In 
construing  legislative  and  dcpprtmcnt-.l  or- 
ders, and  of  whether  or  net  the  Bill  of  R.chts 
shall  be  preserved  or  be  steuUliily  sapped 
away. 


Fanners'  Tax  Dead  Line 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  £.  McKENZIE 

or   L<1CTSIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  19 '3 

Mr.  McJCENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  day 
after  tomorrow,  December  15,  is  the 
dead  line  for  the  farmers  of  this  couniry 
to  file  their  1943  incDme  tax  estimates.  It 
Is  important  that  Ihese  returns  be  filed 
on  time.  But,  it  is  also  important  that 
the  farmers  be  properly  informed  as  to 
when  and  where  and  how  these  returns 
are  to  be  filed  in  order  that  they  not  be 
subjected  to  penalties  with  which  and 
about  which  they  are  not  familiar.  We 
must  bear  In  mind  that  thousands  of 
farmers  who  heretofore  have  not  been 
subject  to  income  tax  payments  are  now 
required  to  file  returns  and  pay  an  in- 
come tax.  To  this  end  I  believe  that  the 
Treasury  officials  should  bear  in  mind  the 
lack  of  facilities  aviiilable  to  the  farmers 
to  acquire  proper  Information  as  to  pro- 
cedure and  be  as  lenient  as  possible  with 
those  few  who  may  not  meet  the  exact 
dead  line.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
farmer  in  the  United  States  who  does  not 
want  to  pay  his  ju.st  tax  and  do  his  full 
part  in  the  prosecution  of  and  payment 
for  the  war,  but  he  must  be  properly  ad- 
vised. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Mad- 
ison Journal,  a  rural  newspaper  publish- 
ed in  Tallulah,  La.,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  of 
interest  to  Members  of  this  Congress: 

FARMESS'    TAX    nZAD    LINK 

On  or  before  December  15,  farmers  must 
file  a  declaration  of  estimated  1943  Income. 
since  they  were  not  required  to  file  a  tax 
retiu-n  on  September  15.  No  forms  or  ma;*"- 
rlal  will  be  mailed,  yet  those  required  to  nie 
will  incur  penalties  if  they  fail  to  malte  their 
returns;  by  December  15. 

Instruction  pamphlets  on  this  subject  have 
been  sent  to  agricultural  extension  county 
agents  and  home-demonstration  agents,  who 
are  entnisted  with  the  task  of  acquainting 
larmerii  with  their  obligation.  The  agents 
will  not.  however,  supply  material  or  forms, 


which  must  be  obtained  from  the  nearest 
deputy  revenue  collector's  office,  either  by 
npplya-g  In  person  cr  by  mail.  These  offices 
a.e  located  at  Baton  R  ■xi^e.  Monroe.  Shreve- 
port.  AlcxrncUia,  Houma,  Lafay?tte.  Lake 
Chiirles  ar..!  B'-giilvsa  The  chief  collectors 
office  is  in  New  Orleans 

Fanner?,  after  filling  out  their  returns,  may 
submit  them  to  county  agents  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaininj  v.'hether  they  are 
properly  executed.  The  agents  are  net  per- 
mitted to  make  cut  returns.  They  will,  how- 
ever, suiply  desired  Informulion  on  pro- 
cedure. 

Txo  other  groups  besides  farmers  must  also 
fi:e  returns:  (1)  Perscns  whose  incomes  did 
not  re?uire  fi'iiis  in  September;  and  (2)  per- 
scns who  substantially  underestimated  their 
lax  when  ti'-cy  filrd  in  Erptcniber  and  now 
mu'^^t  file  an  amended  declaration  to  avoid 
penalties. 

F^r  people  who  filed  a  declaration  on  Sep- 
tember 1.5  but  p;,id  r  nly  part  of  their  tax  bill, 
December  15  will  be  a  tax  payment  date. 
This  group  will  be  mailed  a  bill  for  the 
amount  they  owe.  These  will  also  be  sub- 
Jt-t  to  a  penalty  if  they  do  not  pay  by  De- 
cen-.ber  15. 

D^:embcr  15  declarations  and  tax  payments 
ai?  another  step  In  getting  all  taxpayers  on  a 
sub-tant'a!ly  current  basis  on  their  income 
tax:  It  Is  part  of  the  transition  to  pay-as- 
y(  u-go.  The  taxes  withheld  from  wages  cover 
onlv  minimum  tax  rates.  And  of  course  with- 
h.  Idivi::  dots  not  cover  certain  typos  of  In- 
come (Incomes  from  farming.  Investment  in- 
C'lme.  earnings  of  prclessional  men  and  peo- 
pl**  who  own  their  o^n  btisinesses,  etc). 
Dec'arations  and  quarterly  payments  are  a 
means  of  getting  people  with  such  sources  of 
Incume  aid  wat^e  earners  not  in  the  mini- 
mum lax  brackets  on  a  substantially  current 
baais  wuh  their  taxes. 


Columbia  River  Power  Development 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1943 

Mr.  HOK.^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  means  and  the  spirit  de- 
veloped here  at  home  to  win  the  war 
may  be  u.sed  also  as  we  prepare  and  work 
for  the  winning  of  the  peace. 

The  Columbia  River  is  doing  a  great 
s'^rvice  to  this  Nation  today— let  us  keep 
that  river  at  work — to  win  the  peace. 

In  tliiis  connection  1  call  your  atten- 
tion to  tliis  splendid  editorial  from  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review: 

WESTERN    POWEK    M.AY    HELP    PAT    GIT    DE3T 

There  is  some  sound  econom.y  and  good 
logic  In  the  recent  utterances  in  Spokane  of 
j  Dr  Paul  Raver.  Bonneville  power  admlnistra- 
j  tvyf.  who  takes  the  long-range  view  of  power 
I  de\elupnaent  in  the  West.  With  a  national 
j  dtbt  of  e300.0o0,000,0C0  faci:;g  us,  he  says, 
I  the  one  hope  of  paying  it  off  is  to  produce 
!   more  goods  to  sell. 

!  That  is  where  western  power  comes  Into 
the  p.'crure.  It  is  both  cheap  and  abundant. 
I  Grand  Couiee-Bcnneviile  power  Is  the  cheap- 
est whciesaie  power  In  the  world.  It  cUcrs 
a  potential  pc  wer  resource  en  the  Columbia 
Rivrr  alone  equal  to  half  the  total  present 
development  In  the  United  States. 

There  are  some  pessimists  who  fear  the  end 
of  the  war  will  leave  the  West  with  a  vast 
unneeaed   supply    of    power.    They   wonder 
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what  will  be  done  with  It.  Dr  Raver  says 
the  advent  of  new  industries  attracted  by  this 
cheap  power  will  more  than  compensate  and 
outweigh  any  temporary  loss  of  the  power 
nia'^ket  {'jllowiRE!  the  cessation  of  war. 

Vlie  huge  national  debt,  he  says,  will  hang 
over  the  head  of  western  resources  as  a  great 
mortgage  until  it  is  paid  cfi.  To  pay  It  off, 
in  part  at  lea.>t.  western  resources  must  be 
turned  info  goods  to  be  sold. 

Many  of  the.se  lie  at  Spokane's  doorstep. 
He  mentioned  new  ore  discoveries  at  the 
Metahne  Falls  dt.strict  which  will  be  good  for 
80  years.  He  cited  the  dolomite  mountains 
In  Stevens  County,  the  magnesite  deposits, 
ttie  country's  greatest  phosphate  beds  and 
the  unlimited  possibilities  of  the  1,200.000 
acres  to  be  irrigated  in  the  Colvmbia  Basin. 
Free  enterprise,  he  says,  will  bring  about  their 
niaximum  development  before  long 

It  Is  well  to  note  his  ob,servations.  He 
does  not  believe  In  selling  the  western  part 
of  the  Unit?d  States  short. 


Harsh  Words 


Moreoier,  the  supporters  of  the  bill  fought 
with  an  almost  Insane  fury  every  effort  to 
make  the  bill  fair  and  honest  and  decent. 
In  every  contest  between  possible  crooked- 
ness and  probable  honesty,  the  bill's  sup- 
porters voted  as  a  unit  In  favor  of  the  pro- 
vision that  left  the  bill  wide  open  to  pos- 
sible electoral  frauds.  And  while  we  be- 
lieve that  Senator  Moore  was  too  harsh  and 
entirely  wrong  when  he  said  the  purpose  of 
tlie  bill's  promoters  was  to  steal  an  election, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  content  of  the 
bin  and  the  tactics  of  Its  supporters  sup- 
plied some  reason  for  wondering  If  the  bill 
submitted  was  not  literally  crowded  with 
crawling  bugs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  13.  1'>43 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  timely  and 
to  the  point,  the  attached  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Daily  Oklahoman  offers 
much  food  for  thought.  I  request  that 
it  be  in.serted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  so  that  all  who  run  may  read:         ' 

H\RSH     W    P.DS 

Harsh  word.s  are  employed  by  Senator 
GvFFEY  when  he  imputes  a  lack  of  patriotism 
to  those  who  rewrote  the  Federal  absent- 
voters  bill  and  charges  all  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  original  bill  with  en  ering  Into  an 
unholy  cor.spiracy.  It  is  neither  unpatri- 
otic nor  conspiratorial  to  differ  from  the 
loquacious   Senator    from    Pennsylvania. 

Harsh  words  are  employed  by  Senator 
MooRE,  cf  Oklahoma,  when  he  charges  that 
the  onsinal  bill  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
steal  a  Prc.'-identlal  election.  He  Is  speaking 
of  som.'  of  h:s  fellow  Senators  when  he 
makes  that  charge,  and  the  country  will  be 
slow  to  believe  that  a  stolen  election  was 
the  objective  of  those  who  fashioned  and 
supported  the  orisjinal  absent-voters  bill. 

But  tegardK's.s  of  the  motives  and  conceded 
hunesty  of  the  bill's  supporters,  the  bill  itself 
was  the  most  amaring  legislative  offering  in 
our  history.  Actually  It  sought  to  place  the 
ballots  of  pos'-ibly  as  many  as  10,000.000  voters 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Presidential 
candidates.  He  was  to  name  four  commis- 
sioners to  direct  the  election,  supply  the 
ballots,  collect  the  ballots,  count  the  ballots, 
and  make  out  returns  frrm  which  there  could 
be  no  ajjpeal  The  bill  further  provided  spe- 
cifically that  •'no  mere  Informality"  could 
nivalidat?  any  vote  that  was  cast.  And  the 
four  aj  pointees  of  the  candidate  were  to  be 
jucges  cf  all  informalities. 

Nor  was  the  privilege  of  voting  confined 
to  men  and  women  in  uniform.  The  privi- 
lege V.  as  extended  to  Red  Cross  workers  the 
wide  world  over.  It  was  extended  to  the 
mei chant  m:r.ne  It  was  extended  to  work- 
ers in  the  ambasfadorial  and  consular  serv- 
ices, i-ome  of  whom  have  lived  abroad  for 
perhaps  20  years.  Of  course  no  mention  was 
made  of  anybody  except  the  man  or  woman 
in  uniform.  It  was  count-.d  more  effective  to 
wr?p  This  I'.-'gislative  wonder  in  the  uniform 
anti  U:c  fl.  g. 


Vice  Admiral  John  W.  Greenslade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  13,  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  quoting 
from  your  stirring  address  before  this 
House  on  Thursday,  December  9,  1943: 
"If  the  Army  and  Navy  cannot  run  this 
war  better  than  any  civilian,  then  we 
should  have  done  away  with  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  a  long  time  ago." 

Graduates  of  the  academies  are  main- 
taining every  tradition  of  the  two  serv- 
ices. American  oflScers  are  demonstrat- 
ing the  wisdom  of  highly  specialized 
training.  Former  midshipmen  and  ca- 
dets, now  admirals  and  generals,  are  di- 
recting our  boys  and  our  girls  in  each  war 
theater.  On  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air. 
graduates  of  Annapohs  and  West  Point 
are  carrying  the  fight  to  our  enemies. 
They  are  battling  to  preserve  those  ideals 
which  make  America  the  world's  greatest 
democracy. 

Vice  Admiral  John  W.  Greenslade, 
commandant  of  the  Twelfth  Naval  Dis- 
trict, justifies  every  confidence  the  Na- 
tion has  reposed  in  him. 

With  a  background  of  his  Annapolis 
education  Sailor  John  W.  Greenslade  has 
made  an  enviable  record.    Among  many 
coveted  .service-medal  awards  are — 
Spanish  American  War.  1898. 
Philippines. 
Cuban  Pacification. 
Mexican  Service. 
Victory  With  Mine  Layer  Cl:i5p. 
Distinguished  Service. 
American  Service. 

Since  April  29,  1941,  Admiral  Green- 
slade has  been  in  charge  of  the  Twelfth 
Naval  District  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco — one  of  the  most  important 
assignments  in  the  whole  world.  He  has 
handled  the  thousand-and-one  details  in- 
cident to  operating  and  convoying  the 
gigantic  fieet  of  naval  and  merchant  ves- 
sels operating  out  cf  San  Fi'ancisco.  He 
has  supervised  construction  of  fighting 
ships  building  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  He 
has  arranged  for  construction  of  great 
shore  improvements — notably  the  Hunt- 
ers Point  repair  basin,  which  is  destined 
to  be  the  greatest  base  of  its  kind  on 
either  side  of  the  Pacific. 

Admiral  Greenslade  should  be  kept  in 
active  service,  and  I  am  attaching  an  edi- 


torial which  appeared  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco News  as  of  Monday,  December  6, 
1943.  The  article  is  captioned  "We  need 
the  admiral": 

WE     NEED     THE     ADMiaAL 

Solely  because  we  believe  he  is  and  haa 
been  doing  a  vital  service  to  the  bay  area, 
we  hope  the  reports  are  wrong  about  the 
Navy  planning  to  retire  Vice  Admiral  John 
WUls  Greenslade.  the  Twelfth  Naval  District 
commandant,  early  next  year  because  of  his 
reaching  the  statutory  age  limit. 

Of  course,  the  Navy's  affairs,  particularly 
In  wartime,  are  largely  the  Navy's  own  busi- 
ness, but  we  admit  we  would  like  to  "put  In 
an  oar*  enough  to  at  least  keep  Admiral 
Greenslade  available  to  lend  his  round  ad- 
vice and  vision  to  the  problema  San  Fran- 
cisco and  northern  California  face  now  and 
In  the  post-war  period. 

He  has  been  a  powerful  and  intelligent  In- 
fluence for  this  area,  much  more  than  the 
public  can  be  told  In  these  times.  He  has 
been  commandant  during  the  period  when 
San  Francisco  Bay  has  become  one  of  the 
world's  leading  naval  bases. 

And  his  advice  has  been  sought  and  given 
on  some  of  the  most  perplexing  problema  our 
civilian  leaders  have  encountered.  The  ad- 
miral, we  feel,  can  walk  our  bridge  just  about 
any  time  he  so  desires,  and  we  hope  that  If 
the  Navy  Department  changes  his  statiis  In 
any  way,  we'll  have  Admiral  Qreenslade  sttU 
standing  by,  whether  in  gold  braid  or  civvies, 
as  one  of  our  community  leaders. 


Extended  Compensation  for  World  War 
No.  2  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1943 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  moral 
responsibilit:  of  the  Representatives  in 
Congress  toward  the  veterans  of  this 
global  war  which  we  are  now  engaged  in. 
I  feel  that  we  have  a  duty  and  a  responsi- 
bility to  introduce  and  pass  before  the 
end  of  this  war  proper  legislation  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  and  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least  compensate  the  members 
of  our  armed  forces  during  the  period  im- 
mediately following  demobilization  day. 

In  reviewing  the  suffering  and  dislo- 
cation following  the  post-war  era  of 
V/orld  War  No.  1,  we  certainly  have  a 
background  of  what  net  to  do.  We  all  re- 
call the  long  period  of  unemployment  and 
discouragement  which  many  of  our  sol- 
diers endured  after  their  discharge  and 
before  they  could  readjust  themselves  to 
civilian  life.  We  also  recall  the  bitter 
strife  and  confusion  aroused  by  the  ad- 
justed compensation  drive,  or  as  it  was 
more  popularly  known,  the  so-called 
bonus  plan.  For  17  years,  this  question 
was  footballed  politically,  causing  alter- 
nate feelin!?s  of  hope,  discouragement, 
and  bitterness  in  the  minds  of  our  re- 
turned veterans.  It  was  finally  settled, 
after  a  fashion.  How  much  better  would 
it  have  been  had  this  question  been  dis- 
posed of  before  the  soldiers  had  returned. 
In  order  to  avoid  history's  repeating  it- 
self. I  deem  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
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take  action  now.  I  have  confidence  that 
Congress  will  take  action  this  time,  before 
the  war  ends.  Many  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced aloHR  this  line  already.  On 
April  21. 1943. 1  introduced  H.  R.  2559  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  this  Important 
question.  After  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
consultation  with  tlie  attorneys  of  the 
different  veterans*  organizations,  whose 
help  and  advice  I  thankfully  acknowl- 
edze.  I  introduced  a  substitute  bill,  H.  R. 
3735.  which  I  believe  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 

My  new  bill  (H.  R.  3735)  was  intro- 
duced on  November  24.  1943,  and  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Journal. 

H.  R.  3735 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  readjustment  and 
rehabilitation  of  veterans  In  the  present 
war.  during  the  post-war  period  by  the 
extension  of  comi>ensatlon  after  honorable 
discharge  from  the  service,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  (a)  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  In  sec- 
tion 3.  as  additional  compensation  for  serv- 
ice in  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  present  war — 

(1)  to  every  Individual  who  (A)  serves  in 
the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
at  any  time  during  the  period  beginning 
December  7.  1941.  and  ending  with  the  date 
on  which  the  President  proclaims  the  ter- 
mination of  hoatilities  In  the  present  war, 
and  (B)  is  separctcd  from  such  service  under 
honorable  conditions  or  is  released  from  ac- 
tive duty,  the  sum  of  $100  per  month  for  12 
consecutive  months  (hereinafter  called  the 
"payment  period"): 

(21  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  under 
part  II  of  Veterans  Regulations  No.  1  (a) 
to  receive  a  pension  en  account  of  the  death 
of  any  individual  who  (A)  series  in  the  land 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  at  any 
time  during  the  period  beginning  December 
7.  1941,  and  ending  with  the  date  on  which 
the  President  proclaims  the  termination  cf 
hostilities  in  the  present  war,  and  (B)  while 
so  serving  dies  as  a  result  of  Rn  Injury  or 
disease  received  In  the  line  of  duty,  the  sura 
of  SI. 200  in  the  aggregate,  to  be  distributed 
among  such  persons  (in  case  there  Is  more 
than  one)  in  the  ratio  In  which  they  are 
entitled  to  receive  such  pension;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  cf  any  individual  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  who  dies  before  receiving 
the  amount  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  under 
this  act,  to  the  person  or  persons  who  are 
entitled  under  part  II  of  Veterans  Regula- 
tions No.  1  (a)  to  receive  a  pension  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  such  individual  (cr 
would  be  so  entitled  if  such  death  had  re- 
sulted from  an  Injury  or  a  disease  received 
In  line  of  duty  during  the  present  war),  the 
8\im  such  Individual  was  entitled  to  receive 
under  this  act  minus  the  amount  received 
by  him  thereunder  prior  to  his  death,  to  be 
distributed  among  such  persons  (in  case  there 
is  mere  than  one)  In  the  ratio  In  which 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  such  pension. 

(b)  The  payment  period  provided  for  In 
oubsectlon  (a)  (1)  shall  begin  on  the  1st 
day  cf  the  first  month  beginning  more  than 
80  days  after  whichever  of  the  following 
dates  Is  the  later — 

(1)  the  date  of  separation  from  service  or 
rclesae  from  active  duty:  or 

(2)  the  date  15  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act; 

•zcept  that  the  individual  concerned  may, 
by  filing  notice  with  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  such  form  and  within 
such  time  as  the  administrator  may  by  regu- 


lations prescribe,  postpone  the  beginning 
of  the  payment  period  to  the  1st  day  of  any 
future  month  of  his  own  choosing. 

(c)  When  the  beginnincr  of  the  payment 
period  has  been  postponed  the  ageret-ate 
amount  which  the  individual  Is  entitled  to 
receive  during  the  payment  period  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per 
annum  during  the  period  for  wliich  the  be- 
ginning of  the  payment  period  is  postponed, 
and  svxh  Interest  shall  be  paid  biannually 
during  such  period  cf  postponement. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  respectively,  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Administrator  of  Vet3r?.ns'  Af- 
fairs of  the  separation  from  service  or  rel^^ase 
from  active  duty  of  every  person  entitled 
to  the  bencfiis  of  subsection  (a)  (ll.  nr.d 
of  the  death  as  a  result  of  injury  or  disease 
received  In  the  line  of  duty  of  every  person 
en  account  of  vhcse  death  any  other  pcrscn 
is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  subsection  (a) 
(2). 

(e)  Payment  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  and 
(3)  shall  be  made  only  after  claim  thercfcr 
Is  made  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  containing  such  information  as  the 
administrator  may  p. escribe  es  necessr^ry  to 
prove  that  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive such  pajTnent. 

(f)  Payments  due  or  to  become  dtie.  end 
payments  made,  undf  r  this  act  shall  be  sub- 
ject -.o  the  provisions  of  section  3,  as 
amended,  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
safeguard  the  estates  of  veterans  derived 
from  payments  cf  pensions,  compensation, 
emergency  officers'  retlrem.ent  pay  and  In- 
surance, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  12.  1935. 

Sec.  2.  The  payment  and  acceptance  of 
the  additional  compensation  provided  in 
this  act  shall  consiifjte  setUement  in  full  cf 
all  claims  by  the  recipient  for  extended  or 
adjusted  compensation  not  new  provided  by 
law,  or  other  like  payments  not  so  provided 
which  are  based  iipsn  service  In  the  land 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  Spates  during 
the  present  war  and  are  not  com;?en<:ntion 
for,  or  Incidental  to  compensation  for  death. 
Injury,  or  disease  Incurred  In  line  of  duty 
during  the  present  war. 

Sec  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated surh  sums  tis  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  prime  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  for  the  readjustment  and  re- 
habil.tation  of  the  veterans  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  during  the  post-war  period,  by 
the  extension  of  compensation,  paj-able 
monthly  for  a  period  of  12  months  after 
discharge.  I  h&ve  made  this  payable 
to  every  individual  who  serves  in  the 
armed  forces  during  the  wartime  period, 
without  regard  to  length  or  point  of 
geographical  service.  My  justification 
for  this  is  threefold: 

F^ist.  The  disruption  of  their  private 
lives. 

Second.  Tlieir  availability  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  equiU  chance  of  exposure 
to  danger. 

Ttdrd.  Simplicity  of  administration. 

BILL    PROVIDES    FOR    FLAT   SL^M    OF    $100    PER 
MONTH   FDR   12   MONTHS 

Thie  bill  pro\ides  for  a  fiat  sum  of 
$100  per  month  for  12  months,  regardless 
of  rank  or  pay  of  the  individual  during 
his  term  of  service.  My  reasons  for  this 
are  as  follows: 

Pii-st.  The  aggrijgate  amount  of  $1,200 
was  approximately  the  average  amount 
received  by  those  In  the  service  during 
World  War  No.  1.  and  therefore  has  the 
prestige  ol  precedent. 


Second.  The  amount  involved  is  a  rea- 
sonable amount  from  the  standpoint  of 
legislative  approval  and  a  readjustment 
cushion  for  the  individual. 

Third.  The  fact  that  those  who  are 
now  serving  overseas  or  in  foreign  serv- 
ice draw  20  percent  additional  pay  is 
justification  for  the  same  severance 
compensa'-ion  for  all. 

I  have  included  in  sections  2  and  3 
the  proper  prutecLion  in  regard  to  the 
righis  of  heirs. 

I  have  included  in  section  B  (2)  page 
3.  lines  17-21,  the  privilege  of  postpone- 
ment of  payment  period  by  the  veteran 
to  a  period  of  his  own  choosing.  In  case 
of  postponement,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  $1,200  shall  yield  a  rate  of  interest  of 
3  percent  per  annum  during  tlie  period 
of  pcstponemenL  and,  of  coui^se,  shall  re- 
mam  in  trust  cf  the  Government. 

On  paee  4,  paragraph  F,  lines  17-23, 
I  h.ave  included  the  usual  "fraud"  pro- 
tections. 

In  section  2,  pages  4-5,  I  have  includ- 
ed what  may  be  the  most  controversial 
part  of  the  bill,  although  I  think  such  a 
provision  may  be  nece.'^sary  to  obtain 
legi.«:lative  approval  of  such  action. 
Briefly,  it  provides  that  the  payment  of 
the  .sum  of  $1,200  shall  "settle  in  full  all 
claims  for  monetary  compensation"  as 
a  reiult  of  service  of  the  individual  in 
the  armed  forces.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  clause  appUos  only  to  those 
wiio  are  discharged  in  good  physical  con- 
dition. 

It  does  not  preclude  hospitalization, 
etc..  along  this  line.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  that  it  would  not  pre- 
clude the  acceptance  of  vocational  or  ed- 
ucational training,  either  to  able  or  dis- 
abled soldiers.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
settlom-jnt-in-full  clause  applies  only  to 
those  who  are  discharged  in  good  phys- 
ical condition  and  refers  to  "monetary' 
claims  only. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  specified  that 
the  administration  cf  this  act  shall  be 
charged  to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
in  order  that  their  accumulated  experi- 
ence and  established  personnel  might  be 
U'.ilized. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  bonus  prob- 
lem, with  its  attendant  evils  and  social 
complications,  as  demonstrated  follow- 
ing World  War  No.  1,  some  well- 
defined,  ea-sily  administered  plan  should 
be  decided  on  now  before  the  war  is  over. 
I  fear  for  the  effect  upon  cur  democratic 
instiiutions  if  we  leave  this  inevitable 
problem  to  the  mercies  of  those  who  will 
u>e  It  for  a  political  football  in  the  criti- 
cal years  following  the  present  war. 

I  do  net  take  the  position  that  this  bill 
is  perfect,  but  I  have  presented  it  after 
a  great  deal  of  thought,  in  a  spirit  of  ear- 
nestness and  solicitude  for  the  veterans 
of  this  war,  v.ith  the  sincere  hope  that 
it  may  be  the  entering  wedge  of  a  plan  of 
readjustment  for  the  returning  soldiers. 

I  earnestly  solicit  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  important  subject. 
I  hope  *he  important  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  will  allow  hearings  and  re- 
port this  bill  if  they  deem  it  fulfills  the 
purposes  I  have  noted.  The  important 
thing  to  America  is  that  this  pririciple  of 
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extended  or  discharge  compensation  be 
enacted  into  law  before  the  end  of  this 
war.  I  intend  to  support  this  principle 
whether  my  bill  is  reported  or  not. 

The  adoption  of  this  principle  will  be 
a  great  force  in  improving  the  morale  of 
our  troops  and  removing  the  fear  and 
uneasiness  from  their  minds,  when  they 
think  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  finan- 
cial and  economic  status  during  the  post- 
war demobilization  period. 


What  Started  Inflation? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Belleville  (Kans.)  Telescope  of  No- 
vember 18.  1943.  It  was  written  by  A.  Q. 
Miller,  Sr.,  and  has  been  copied  generally 
by  the  press  in  our  State: 

WHAT    STARTED    1NTLATION7 

(By  A.  Q.  Miller,  Sr  ) 

There  is  a  growing  rift  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  because  the  President  per- 
sists m  blaming  the  law-making  body  for 
the  short-comings  of  the  New  Deal.  Tlie 
latest  move  on  the  part  of  the  White  House 
is  to  blame  Congress  for  the  Impending  In- 
flation which  Is  botind  to  come,  because  of 
the  administration's  policy  of  pandering  to 
organized  labor  and  granting  this  specially 
favored  group  one  wage  Increase  after  an- 
other—which Is  a  sure  road  to  Inflation. 

Congress  has  dechned  to  subscribe  to  the 
philosophy  that  creating  an  artificial  or  real 
shortage  of  commodities  by  Executive  order, 
then  rationing  the  scarcity.  Is  a  sound  solu- 
tion of  our  economic  problems,  A  majority 
of  Congressmen  believe  In  the  fundamental 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  with  limited  gov- 
ernmental reservations,  and  In  the  principle 
of  more  production  Instead  of  less  production. 

The  conflict  between  the  President  and 
Congress  for  the  moment  has  drifted  into  an 
argument  over  the  policy  of  sub-.dics  to  con- 
trol prices,  which  means  the  taking  of  tax 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  and  handing  It 
over  to  processors,  manufacturers,  and  pro- 
ducers Instead  of  stabilizing  both  commodi- 
ties and  wages.  The  promised  roll-back  of 
farm  prices  which  is  urged  by  organized  labor, 
is  also  involved  In  this  controversy.  The  War 
Labor  Board  Is  constantly  changing  the  Little 
Steel  formula  and  raising  wages  of  certain 
groups  of  organized  labor,  completely  ignoring 
the  great  middle  class,  known  as  the  white- 
collar  group,  which  Is  not  organized  to  put 
pressure  on  Washington. 

Admittedly,  Inflation  Is  caused  by  too  much 
buying  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people — 
more  money  than  goods  available— but  farm 
groups  and  certain  Congressmen  contend  that 
the  President  seems  willing  to  Increase  the 
buying  power  of  labor  groups  without  conced- 
ing the  same  privilege  to  farm  groups  or  pro- 
ducers. They  fall  to  see  that  thert  Is  any 
difference  In  the  Inflationary  Influence  cf 
money  whether  it  be  In  the  pockets  of  the 
farmer  or  laborer. 

The  President  has  told  Congress  and  the 
country  that  he  proposes  to  go  ahead  with 
his  subsidy  program  roll-back  of  farm  prices 
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regardless  of  what  farm  groups  or  Congress- 
men from  agricultural  States  think,  when  it 
Is  generally  admitted  that  such  a  course  will 
be  a  sure  road  to  Inflation. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  this  thing  called 
inflation — increased  buying  power — and  see 
how  it  got  started.     The  New  Deal  which  has 
been  none  too  thrifty  or  zealous  about  sav- 
ing the  taxpayers  money,  started  inflation 
when    It    permitted    contractors    to    bid    up 
prices    on    Government    contracts    and    ap- 
proved the  cost-plus  policy.    The  New  Deal 
encouraged   Inflation  when  It  encouraged  a 
40-hour    week    and   time    and    one-half    for 
overtime  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  man- 
power In  the  country.     The  New  Deal  encour- 
aged   inflation    when   It    permitted    defense 
workers  and  other  Government  emploj-ees  to 
draw   exorbitant  wages,  including   the   pay- 
ment of  union  racket  fees  for  the  privilege 
of  working  for  the  Government.     The  New 
Deal  encouraged  inflation  when  it  drew  Gov- 
ernment  workers   from   the  farm,   factories, 
and  private  industries  and  paid  them  exor- 
bitant wages,  while  it  denied  this  same  right 
and  privilege  to  private  industry.     The  New 
Deal  encouraged  inflation  when  it  permitted 
the  willful  and  deliberate  waste  of  lumber, 
steel,  and  other  critical  materials  in  war  con- 
tracts and  used  public  funds  to  replace  this 
profligate  waste.     The  New  Deal  encouraged 
inflation   when   it   picked   out  special   labor 
groups.  Ignoring  the  white-collar  group,  and 
increased    their    wages    beyond    the    Little 
Steel   formula,   which   was   the   standard  or 
yardstick  set  up   by   the  War  Labor  Board. 
The  New  Deal  encouraged  inflation  when  it 
employed   at   high   wages   3,000,000   Govern- 
ment clerks,  stenographers,  auditors,  inspec- 
tors, lawyers,  publicity  directors,  public-rela- 
tions officials,  so-called  efficiency  experts  and 
technicians  to  write  complicated  Government 
regulations,    formulas,    questionnaires,    and 
letters  to  further  confuse  and  perplex   the 
tired,  overworked  taxpayer  on  the  home  front 
who  is  working  50  or  more  hours  a  week — 
without    overtime — struggling    to    keep    his 
business  from  bankruptcy. 

So  it  comes  with  poor  grace  for  the  Presi- 
dent or  anyone  else  to  charge  Congress — the 
only  remaining  link  between  the  people  and 
their  Government — with  being  responsible 
for  Inflation.  Every  American  citizen  should 
search  for  the  truth  In  this  critical  hour — 
because  "the  truth  will  make  them  free." 


Bureaucracy  Run  Rampant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF   CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  13.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  hand  I  hold  a  short  As- 
sociated Press  release  which  states  that 
Gov.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  of  Con- 
necticut, has  been  informed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  OflBce  of  E:onomic  Stabilization, 
Fred  M.  Vinson,  that  the  Governor's 
request  for  a  Federal -State  conference 
about  Connecticut's  milk  problems  "can- 
not be  granted  at  this  time."  The  reason 
given  the  Governor  was  that  such  a  con- 
ference "would  leave  the  door  open  for 
any  and  all  Governors  to  ask  for  and 
receive  similar  treatment." 

This  is  an  example  of  bureaucracy  run 
rampant    It  ia  a  fine  state  ol  affairs 


when  the  Governor  of  a  sovereign  State 
cannot  confer  with  a  bureaucrat  in  the 
Federal  Government,  particularly  when 
the  subject  of  the  desired  conference  ia 
of  such  vital  impoitance.  not  only  to  the 
milk  producers  of  Connecticut  but  to 
every  consumer  of  milk.  If  this  Congress 
ever  relinquishes  control  of  the  purse- 
strings  it  will  see  the  day  when  these 
same  bureaucrats  will  refuse  to  confer 
with  Members  of  Congress: 

VINSON    KETtrSES    TO    TAUC    WTTH    COVnU»0«    OW 
MILK 

HARTroRD.  Conn..  December  9. — Gov.  Ray- 
mond E.  Baldwin  reported  yesterday  that 
he  had  been  informed  by  the  OOce  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Director  Fred  M.  Vinson 
thf '  his  request  for  a  Federal-State  confer- 
ence about  Connecticut's  milk  problems 
"cannot  be  granted  at  this  time." 

The  reason  given,  the  Governor  said  aft«r 
a  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Vinson's 
secretary,  was  that  such  a  conference  "would 
leave  the  door  open  for  any  and  all  Governors 
to  ask  for  and  receive  similar  treatment." 

He  said  he  was  "by  no  means  giving  up 
the  flght"  to  present  a  picture  of  Connecti- 
cut's milk  production  problems  to  Washing- 
ton officialdom  and  to  get  an  answer  to  pro- 
ducer demands  for  higher  celling  prices. 


No  Subtidiied  Press 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or   CONNECTICOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday,  December  13,  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding; an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Hartford  Courant  of  December  9.  I  do 
not  know  when,  if  ever,  this  bill  to  sub- 
sidize a  nondaily  newspaper  will  be 
brought  up  in  the  House,  but  I  want  the 
RicoRi)  to  show  that  tliis  editorial  ex- 
presses my  views  exactly: 

NO   SUBSiUiZEU   PSZSS 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commltte*  has 
killed  three  bills.  Including  the  one  passed 
by  the  Senate,  which  would  provide  Govern- 
ment payments  for  advertisements  of  War 
bonds  in  daily,  triweekly,  semiweekly,  and 
weekly  nev.spapers  In  communities  of  less 
than  10  000  population,  and  in  noadailies  in 
larger  cities.  The  committee  apparently  was 
not  Influenced  by  the  argument  that  tlic  Gov- 
errime;it  needed  this  covera::e  to  promote 
the  sales  of  its  6ecta°lties  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities. 

That  argument  is  pure  bunk.  In  the  first 
place  the  hemes  in  those  communttles  are 
reached  through  the  larger  newsp.ipers  and 
the  radio.  Furthermore,  the  records  of  bond 
sales  do  not  dioclose  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Crow  Creek  or  Red  Hill  are  remiss  in  their 
duty  to  support  the  war  financially.  In  fact, 
right  In  Connecticut  it  is  probable  that  the 
small  towns  are  as  fully  and  as  well  organized 
to  promote  sales  of  War  bonds  as  are  the 
larger  cities.  Nor  should  the  fact  be  over- 
looked that  the  war  Is  as  close  to  the  millions 
of  homes  in  the  villages  and  rurel  areas  of 
the  Nation  as  it  is  to  the  urban  dweller. 
Millions  of  sons  and  daughters  of  those  ccm- 
munlties  are  in  the  services.  No  special  treat- 
ment, advertising  or  otherwise,  is  required  to 
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make  suburban  ff>!k  as  war  conscious  as  are 
other  p<>ople  They  are  not  parochial  and 
uninformed,  whereas  those  are  characteristics 
of  the  supporters  of  the  bills  now  pigeon- 
holed by  tUf  Ways  and  Means  Comrolttee. 

So  t:.in-parent:y  unsound  Is  the  argument 
f(-r  sf)cc!i*!  consideration  of  the  smaller  papers 
that  suspicion  Is  cast  up>on  the  purpose  of  the 
h;'.I.  It  smacks  too  much  of  subsidization. 
However  it  would  be  surprising  Indeed  If  any 
considerable  numbers  of  editors  of  those 
newvpapors  dvsired  or  sought  to  be  placed  In 
a  category  apart  from  their  metropolitan  col- 
l.-a^ues  The  small-town  new:paprrman  Is 
usually  a  ratl.er  independent  and  courageous 
Individu.il,  pleading  for  no  special  favors, 
GovernmcT.t  bestowed  or  otherwise.  His 
patriotism  is  not  measurable  in  dollars  and 
certs  Inve.ned  by  the  Treasury  Department 
In  the  advertising  columns  of  his  publica- 
tion. We  expect  that  when  the  Fourth  Bond 
Drive  opens  tl.ese  editors  will  again  glvs 
ample  space  to  the  campaign.  Only  those 
who  place  a  dolliir  sl^n  on  *helr  public  service 
will  view  with  resentment  the  action  of  the 
Wavs  and  Means  Com.mittee. 


Thinking  !♦.  Over 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  13.  1943 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  cxlcnd  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Thomas 
P.  Woodlock.  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal; 

THINKING     IT    OVER 

(By  Thomas  F.  Woodlock) 
We  h-'d.  last  week,  the  somewhat  unusual 
spectacle  vt  a  member  of  an  administration    ' 
n^'Cr.cy  lolhiii;  a  committee  of  Congress  that 
the  as<ency  In  question  had  been  seeking  to    ' 
accompli^ih    "scclal    reforms"    by    usurping    '■ 
powers  not  delegated    to   It  by   Congress  or    | 
misusing   the   powers   that   It   lawfully   pos- 
sc.=:scd.    The  agency  Is  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commls.>ion.   and   the  mt-mber  who 
tints  Impeached  It  is  Commissioner  T.  A.  M. 
Craven       Hi.^   statement   was    made    In    the 
course  of  a  hearing  by  a  committee  of  the 
Senate    on    the    Wheeler-Whlte    bill    which 
deals,    imong  other  things,  with  the  matter 
of     rac'.io     broadcasting.      Another     witness 
made    similar    charges    against     the    Com- 
mission. 

Under  the  law  creating  this  Commission. 
broadcasting  stations  mu.'^t  obtain  a  license 
from  the  Commission  before  they  can  oper- 
ate. Licenses  are  granted  for  6  months  and 
must  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
The  power  of  the  Commission  to  grant  li- 
censes, to  deny  them,  to  grant  renewals,  or 
d.»ny  them  Is  very  wide  In  scope  and  leaves  a 
broad  field  lor  action  either  v.-ay  without 
clear  limitations  on  exercise  of  that  power. 
Anyone  who  knows  anything  of  the  broad- 
casting Industry  knows  that  It  lives  always 
in  fear  ol  this  power  against  which  recourse 
to  the  courts  of  law  Is  available  only  uj)on 
evidence  of  gross  mlstise.  The  burden  of  Mr. 
Craven's  charge  and  of  the  charge  of  the 
other  witness  at  last  Wednesday's  hearing  is 
that  the  Commission  has  used  this  power  to 
control  the  programs  distributed  by  broad- 
casters over  their  respective  stations  by  hold- 
ing over  their  ovmers'  heads  the  threat  of 
terrnrtnation  of  their  licenses  if  they  do  not 
arrange  their  programs  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  Cvimmtsslou. 


This  writer  will  net.  of  course,  assume  the 
truth  of  these  charges.  But  he  will  assert  that 
this  Commission's  general  behavior  and  its 
gcr.eral  iittitude  on  this  question  as  expressed, 
in  particular  by  its  chairm-.m  Mr.  Fiy.  dLs- 
closps  a  concept  of  its  duti:s  which  Is.  or 
should  l3e.  Inadmissible  in  administrative  law 
In  general  and  In  the  case  of  this  particular 
agtncy  i^specially  Improper,  seeing  that  it  in- 
volves the  freedom  of  speech.  It  exemplifies 
what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
whole  question  of  administrative  law:  that  is. 
what  Mr.  Eastman.  Director  of  Defense 
TranspcTt«tion.  felicitously  termed  'zoalotrv" 
on  the  part  of  the  administrative  cdcia'.s. 
This  expresses  Itself  in  the  attempt  by  'zeal- 
ous" acivocates  of  social  reforms  to  employ 
the  necessarily  large  powers  entrusted  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  such  "re- 
forms" in  ways  never  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress which  gave  them  those  powers.  The 
simple  and  fundamental  fact  is,  as  Mr.  Ea.-t- 
man  said,  that  such  "zealotry"  Is  a  disquali- 
ftcafion  for  administrative  office  which  ad- 
mits of  no  exception.  Exactly  the  same 
principle  was  enunciated  nearly  a  dozen  years 
ago  in  no  uncertain  terms  by  the  British 
Parliamentary  Commission  on  Ministers' 
power  Readers  may  remember  that  what 
this  Commission  had  to  say  on  this  subject 
has  been  several  times  quoted  by  the  present 
writer.  He  wll'  net  new  quote  it  attain:  it 
can  be  found  on  page  76  of  that  report 

Now  In  the  light  of  that  principle  Mr  Fly, 
and  the  members  of  the  Commission  wlio 
agree  with  him.  stand  disqualified  for  their 
positions  on  the  Commission.  This  is  in  no 
sense  a  reflection  on  their  character,  for 
"zealotry."  as  such,  is  no  defect  in  a  man  or 
woman,  in  fact,  quite  the  reverse.  But  it 
Is  a  reflection  upon  the  propriety  of  their  ap- 
pointments, and,  therefore,  upon  the  roi.cept 
that  dictated  those  appointments.  Moreover, 
the  ca«e  of  the  Federal  Communicatirns  Com- 
mission Is  not  an  Isolated  case  We  have  l-.ad 
in  the  last  dozen  years  other  instances,  trn 
many  of  them,  and  everyone  knows  it.  Ai'.d 
this  sort  of  thing  must  be  eliminated  fr^an 
our  governmental  system  if  we  are  to  escape 
what  might  develop  into  a  ."iv-tcm  cf  bu- 
reaucratic de.-potism 

There  are  places  lor  the  zealot  in  our 
political  structure,  namely,  the  legislatures. 
But  he  must  be  kept  off  the  cour*:  benches 
and  out  of  the  admini.=tra''ive  .igencies  Only 
public  opinion.  hcT.evcr.  can  do  it  a;;d  it  is 
high  time  that  public  opinion  woke  up  to  the 
need  for  doinz  it. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Marvin  Jones 


There  is  noth:r.g  new  about  a  subsidy. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  tariff.  Selective  subsidies 
can  be  used  to  auvantage.  but  their  too 
general  use  might  destroy  the  advantage  to 
be  eSincd  from  them. 

This  is  not  tb.e  only  problem  ol  the  farmer. 
He  needs  machinery,  repair  parts,  labor,  feed, 
seed,  and  fertilizer  materials.  In  addition, 
he  must  face  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons. 

The  subsidy  fight  has  clouded  these  other 
needs. 

The  fTrn-.er  w:!l  produce  if  we  see  that  he 
gets  the  tools,  labor,  and  other  essentials,  and 
then  get  cut  of  his  way.  He  has  done  his 
part  m  every  emergency  since  the  birth  of 
the  Republic!  He  will  do  his  part  in  this  the 
r;reatcst  of  all  Finergencios.  But  he  needs  to 
know. 

The  present  pro^rsim  has  produced  restilts. 
Wp  have  the  food.  We  cannot  afford  to  take 
chances  on  future  production.  Support 
prices  have  proven  their  value.  They  assure 
the  I  roducer  through  the  planting,  harvest- 
im:.  and  marketing  season  against  the  added 
ha^L-i-rcls  and  n.'-'^s  of  expanded  production. 
At  the  same  time  they  help  to  stabilize 
prices  generally.  Above  all.  the  producer 
needs  to  know  definitely  in  advance  what  he 
can  rely  on. 

Food  is  not  a  political  issue.  It  is  a  criti- 
cal war  niaterial,  and  I  respect  it  as  such. 

I  appeal  tor  an  early  decision.  Then  I 
hope  we  can  unite  in  securing  all-out  pro- 
dti'ction.    Politics  can  v%-ait.    Food  cant. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF    ARK.»NS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiJENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  December  13,  1943 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Hon.  Marvin  Jones, 
War  Food  Administrator: 

I  hope  we  may  have  early  action  on  the 
subsidy  q<,estton. 

Whatever  the  result,  ft!ial  action  should 
be  had  at  the  earliest  pcrs.ble  date. 

We  can't  continue  to  tight  for  months  while 
production  waits  and  expect  the  full  pro- 
duction that  is  so  vital  to  the  war  efTort.         | 

The  farmer  needs  to  know  now  so  that  his    ' 
production  plans  can  be  made. 

Extreme  statement.'?  have  been  made  on 
both  sides,  and  this  has  added  to  the  con- 
fxislon. 
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Blue  Star  Mothers 


EXTEN.'^^ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.BLACKNEY 

>F    iUCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  Dccanbcr  13,  1943 

Mr.  BLiXCKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  exu-nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  Ihc  following  articles  per- 
taining to  ihe  Blue  Star  Mothers,  pub- 
lished in  the  Flir.t  News-Advertiser,  of 
Flint,  Mich. 

The  Blue  Star  Mothers  organization 
was  first  organii^ed  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
ic;an.  and  the  or.craniziilion  has  spread  in 
leaps  and  bounds  due  to  the  wonderful 
work  that  it  i.s  doinc  for  our  fine  bnys  in 
service,  and  also  in  building  up  morale  of 
the  folks  on  the  home  front : 

CO'.TSNOR  PROCL.MMS  DECEMErR  7  BLUE  ST.*R 
MOTHtrs'    D.\Y 

Michigan  is  the  birthplace  of  a  natiuunl 
organization  cf  nic^thcis  uho  have  one  or 
more  sons  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Known  as  the  Blue  Star  Mothers 
of  America,  this  organization  has.  in  a  brief 
time» created  a  noble  tradition  of  service. 

Feeling  tlie  full  weight  of  the  worry  and 
anxiety  imposed  by  their  motherhood,  the 
members  of  thus  (i;ganization  have,  never- 
theless, dedicated  themselves  to  the  task  rf 
subjugating  thtir  personal  benefactions  to 
broader  demands  of  service.  And  they  have 
achieved  this  objective  in  a  sense  which  holds 
to  the  finest  traditions  of  the  State  and 
Nation. 

No  home-front  war  effort  has  been  without 
their  accord  and  their  active  support.  In 
addition  they  have  initiated  and  carried  to 
successful  conclusion  inraiy  projects  for  the 
comfort  of  our  men  at  arms  or  in  the  Interests 
of  victory. 

Their-.  li;<s  been  an  ins::iring  example  of 
the    stipport    anci    encouri'gement    which    so 


clearly  tells  our  fighting  men  that  those  at 
home  are  In  this  war  with  them  to  the  end. 

Therefore.  I,  Harry  F.  Kelly,  Governor  ol 
the  State  of  Michigan,  do  hereby  picclalm 
December  7,  1943.  Blue  Star  Mothers'  Day, 
and  I  call  upon  all  citizens  to  pay  honor  to 
this  Inspired  group  of  women  and  to  theu- 
achievements. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  this  2d  day  oX 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  L«  id  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  one  hiuidred  and 
■eventh. 

HA£ST  F.  K-illt. 

Got"er7ior. 

By  the  Governor:  » 

HfXMAN    H.    DtGNAN. 

Secretary  oj  State. 

GET     MISS.*.Gi;    FROM     LEADET. GO\'FRNOR     KELLT 

PROCLAIMS     FATEFUL     DLCLMDER     7     BLUE     STAB 
MOTHERS'    DAT 

Flint  members  of  the  Blue  Star  Mothers 
of  America  today  will  join  with  members 
of  the  service  mothers'  organization  through- 
cut  Michigan  and  the  Nation  in  prayer  for 
their  sons  and  daughteis  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices following  a  message  for  such  observance 
from  Mrs.  Esther  M.  Whetzel,  of  Mount 
Clemens,  State  Blue  Star  president,  and  Gov- 
ernor Kelly's  proclamation  declaring  Decem- 
ber 7  Blue  Star  Mothers'  Day. 

In  her  message,  Mrs.  Whetzel  called  for  a 
renewed  consecration  of  service  on  the  part 
of  the  mothers  to  their  fighting  sons  and 
daughters. 

"The  hearts  of  mothers  of  fighting  men 
are  wrung  with  the  ravages  of  v.ar.  and 
their  souls  bleed  from  the  cruel  price  of  a 
world  of  tyranny,  Injustice,  gieed.  and  the 
lusts  of  power  and  ambition  of  Axis  dicta- 
torship," Mrs.  Whetzel  stated. 

"Peace  is  no  thing  remote  from  individual 
concern  or  practice,"  she  said.  "While  war 
Is  national,  the  causes  of  war  trace  to  the 
lack  of  human  Integrity,  the  absence  of  an 
Ingrained  philosophy  of  decency  and  fair 
play  In  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
practices  of  domestic  and  international  af- 
fairs,  and   In   individual   relations." 

Mrs  Whetzel  asked  for  a  return  of  In- 
dividual integrity  and  a  practice  of  Jus-'ce 
and  fair  play  in  every  human  relationship. 

"Pearl  Harbor  and  peace  point  to  national 
preparedness  and  world  ccwperation.  "  she 
advised  her  Blue  Star  Mother  membership. 

Governor  Kelly  Isfued  a  proclamation  last 
week  In  Lansing  designating  Pearl  Harbor 
Day  as  Blue  Star  Mothers'  Day. 

As  secretary  of  state.  Governor  Kelly  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  fiist  convention 
of  this  war  mother's  organization  at  the 
time  the  national  association  was  estab- 
lished. 

Sponsored  by  the  Flint  News-Advertiser, 
through  the  efforts  of  Capt.  George  H. 
Malnes.  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  Blue  Star  Mother  move- 
ment grew  from  a  small  unit  In  Flint,  to 
become  an  oreanlzation  with  members  In 
every  State.  There  are  more  than  500.000 
Blue  Star  mothers. 

Groups  have  spontaneously  been  organ- 
ized everywhere  as  a  result  of  the  News- 
Advertiser's  early  sponsorship.  The  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  crediting  this  newspaper 
and  Its  enterprise,  sponsored  Blue  Star 
Mothers  In  Ohio  and  more  than  80  000  mem- 
bers have  been  enrolled  In  Cleveland  and 
vicinity. 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations  across  the 
Nation  heralded  the  movement,  and  sup- 
ported the  program.  Hundreds  of  Blue  Star 
Mother  units  sprung  up  that  were  not  aSill- 
ated  with  each  other,  representing  thou- 
sands of  war  mothers. 

The  Flint  national  cfQce  has  been  swamped 
with  request  Irom  these  mothers  to  afUiate 


and  it  Is  for  this  purpose  that  a  national 
charter  from  the  Government  is  being 
sought.  A  bill.  Senate  Resolution  1269.  is 
now  before  the  Cnited  States  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  for  consideration. 

If  this  bill  is  reported  out.  and  passed  by 
Congress,  It  will  fce  possible  to  merge  all 
Blue  Star  Mother  units  into  one  national 
organization 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF    CONNECTTCtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  13.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  insert  the  following  let- 
ter that  appeared  in  the  Peoples'  Forum 
of  the  Hartford  Courant  of  Saturday, 
December  11.  on  the  subject  of  subsidies. 
Also  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  same 
paper  on  the  same  date  which  seems  to 
quite  adequately  answer  the  argument 
advanced  in  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
referred: 

PRO-SUBSniT    AEGUMFNT NORTHWEST    CONGRESS 

CLUB  CITES  O.  P.  A.  T.VBLES  IN  DEFENSE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Courant: 

The  Northwest  Congress  Club  has  as  Its 
aim  discussing  and  acting  upon  Issues  pend- 
ing in  Congress  that  affect  the  average  citi- 
zen vitally  and  aid  In  strengthening  our  ad- 
ministration's anti-inflation  program.  To- 
ward this  end  we  have  taken  a  definite  stand 
on  the  current  subsidy  program.  Without 
subsidies  it  would  be  Impossible  to  hold  the 
line  against  inflation.  The  entire  price  struc- 
ture would  collapse.  This  Is  the  opinion  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  Price  Administrator 
Chester  Bowles.  To  quote  Claude  Wickard. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture:  "Without  subsidies 
to  hold  down  consumer  prices,  the  cost  of 
ford  must  go  up  both  to  producers  and  con- 
sumers. As  a  result,  there  would  be  higher 
wages  permitted.  That  would  be  the  start 
of  an  inflationary  cycle." 

A  frequent  argum.ent  against  subsidies  is 
that  the  entire  cost  Is  borne  by  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  taxes.  This  Is  not  true.  The 
following  table  by  O  P.  A.'s  Robert  Pettenglll 
proves  that  even  if  it  were  true  the  net  saving 
to  the  consumer  would  still  be  great. 

Without  subsidy 

Producer's    cost $1.00 

Plus  wholesale  mark-up percent..         20 

Plus  retaU  mark-up ^..percent..        30 

Cost  to  consumer $1.  56 

With  subsidy 

Producer's    cost $1.00 

Government  subsidy,  minus .  20 

.80 
Plus  wholesale  mark-up percent—        20 

•0.96 
Plus  retail  mark-up percent..        30 

CcEt  to  consvuner $1.25 

Cost  to  consumer  without  subsidy 1.66 

Cost  to  consiuner  with  subsidy 1.  25 

Gross    saving .—       .31 

Cost  of  subsidy.. _ .«.       .23 

Net   saving : .11 

1 


Our  organization  has  circulated  through- 
out the  city  a  leaflet  stating  in  subetamce  the 
above  information  urging  citizens  to  register 
their  support  of  the  subsidy  program  with 
their  Congressmen.  The  response  to  this 
lei.flet  has  been  highly  successful,  and  more 
letter  writing  to  Congress  will  Insure  the 
maintenance  cf  subsidies  as  a  method  for 
controlling  prices. 

(Mrs  1  Elxzabxth  LrrTLZ. 
Secretary,  the  S'orthicest  Congress  Club. 

PHONT  SUBSIDY  PROFTTS 

In  the  People's  Forum  today  Is  published' 
a  letter  from  the  Northwest  Congress  Club 
in  support  cf  subsidies.  By  the  use  of  an 
Irgenicus  table  of  figures.  Hartford  house- 
w.ves  are  told  how  profitable  subsidies  are 
for  the  consumer.  But  will  the  main  thesis 
and  the  deductions  therefrom  stand  up  under 
analysis? 

To  begin  with,  both  the  without  subsidy 
and  the  with  subsidy  examples  assume 
that  the  producer  sells  at  cost.  Is  not  the 
producer  entitled  to  a  profit?  How  Is  he 
to  stay  In  business  without  It?  We  have.  In 
discussing  the  Eubsid]^  lesvie,  always  dis- 
tinguished between  consumer  and  producer 
subsidies.  We  have  approved,  for  instance, 
the  subsidy  to  copper  miners  as  entirely  Jus- 
tified In  the  national  emergency.  Production 
was  needed,  and  there  was  no  other  reason- 
able way  to  get  the  copper. 

We  Fimply  suggest  that,  if  we  are  to  have 
any  economy  to  subsidize,  even  by  the  O. 
P.  A.'s  Inflationary  plan.  Mr.  PettlngiU.  au- 
thor of  the  illuminating  examples  of  prof- 
itable (?)  subsidies,  should  have  permitted 
the  producer  to  make  a  small  profit  or  at 
least  paid  him  one  Ju.'-t  to  keep  him  In  busi- 
ness. Neither  industry  nor  agriculture  can 
continue  to  op-'rate  on  the  principle  of  sim- 
ply one  new  dollar  for  every  old  one.  If  the 
farmer,  for  example,  spends  a  dollar  to  grew 
a  bushel  of  potatoes,  it  makes  no  financial 
difference  to  him  whether  he  sells  that  bufhcl 
to  a  wholesaler  for  one  dollar,  oi  to  the  whde- 
saler  fir  60  cenva.  and  p.  20-cent  Gov- 
ernment sutsldy  to  make  up  the  difference  In 
costs.  In  either  case  he  has  no  profit  on 
wh'ch  to  live. 

Mr.  Pet-lr.rr;n  should  have,  in  this  in- 
stance, first  ppplied  his  subsidy  as  a  profit 
and  then  allowed  the  mark-ups  on  the  $1 
cost  to  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer.  Fig- 
ured that  way — and  that  is  the  only  method 
in  the  given  example  to  keep  production  go- 
ing— the  consumer's  cost  price  would  be  $1.56, 
cost  plus  profits,  pltis  the  20-cent  subsidy — 
a  total  o'  $1  76. 

However  being  human,  we  are  fascinated 
by  the  proposition  that  we  can  have  a  net 
saving  from  any  amount  that  we  may  In- 
vest in  subsidies.  If  the  argimient  is  sound. 
If  the  example  cited  in  the  letter  stands  anal- 
ysis, it  is  as  certain  as  are  death  and  taxes 
that  this  country  has  neglected  a  lush  source 
of  Income.  In  fact,  by  placing  a  few  dollars 
in  a  subsidy  pool,  we  might  ifave  made  enough 
money  to  pay  all  our  taxes.  Especially  do 
we  wish  we  could  take  care  of  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau's  little  December  15  aseessment  that 
easily.  Just  why  didn't  somebody  think  cf 
this  subsidy  pot  of  pure  gold  long  ago?  Per- 
haps we  were  wrong  in  calling  subsidies  fool's 
geld  In  the  recent  dark  ages  before  Mr.  Pet- 
ttngill  enlightened  \is. 

Just  what,  however,  do  these  ravings  figures 
here  reveal?  S'mply  that  the  constmier  hss 
taken  20  cents  from  his  or  her  purse,  handed 
it  over  to  Uncle  Sam  who.  in  turn,  pays  It 
out  in  a  subsidy  so  that  the  consumer  can 
have  a  net  saving  of  11  cents.  Yes,  that  H 
precisely  the  true  situation — you  spend  20 
cents  and  get  back  11.  The  pot  cf  gold  hss 
vanished.  In  fact.  9  cents  of  your  hard- 
earned  wages  has  gone  with  It. 

Our  correspondent  tells  us  that  the  re- 
sponse to  this  leaflet  (telling  people  how  to 
get  back  11  cents  on  a  20-cent  Investment) 
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has  been  highly  successful.  Well,  what  Mr. 
Bamum  said  about  on«  bt?lng  bom  every 
ir.lnut?  may  st:Il  b«  true.  But  we  doubt  If 
any  person  who  takes  even  a  few  minutes  to 
study  the  figures  will  be  taken  In  by  them. 

V>\\il  rioes  amuz?  us  la  that  the  O.  P.  A. 
fthculc)  deal  In  such  deceitful  propaganda. 
For  s«\eial  uetk.^  past  Mr.  Bowles  of  that 
uKer.cj  h.xs  be  ..  proclaiming  that  a  billion 
tloilars  spent  l»;r  subsidies  would  save  the 
cunsurneis  .srve'-al  times  that  amount.  In 
rtl^at  c';?:in  wf  cin  take  no  stock  whatever. 
S.iHC  one  of  h  •  r.'-sistants  has  so  kindly  re- 
duced T^.at  fln.u.clal  legerdemain  to  a  con- 
crete li;u3trali!.n,  we  now  know  that  Mr. 
Bo.'.les  is  Biti^f'ther  wrong. 

linally.  ih^  O  P.  A.  Is  guilty  of  perpetrat- 
ing a  cruel  lio,.x  upon  the  Nation  by  the 
inaiiipu'.a'iop.  of  these  figures.  The  attempt 
to  n-i:<<;ea  1  A:iur:can  citizens,  whether  de- 
l:berHte  or  nor.  is  absolutely  Indefensible. 
The  N.!t!dn  nr.d  all  the  States,  so  far  as  we 
kro*\'.  hr»ve  l..w>  against  misrepresenting  In- 
ves*m"ii  "^  The  way  Mr.  PcttlngiU  has  pre- 
s?n'ed  tius  .^ubEidv  investment  comes  very 
close,  to  sp-eo.k  charitably,  to  the  perpetrating 
of  a  frau'l  A  securities  salesman  cr  a  cor- 
poration sellmi!  debentures  under  such  a 
.vranoard  as  tlie  O  P.  A.  now  employs  would 
be  haled  in*o  court  and  deservedly  given  the 
Imut  U!d  r  the  Uw.  Truly,  the  administra- 
t.ons  cas*^  for  subsidies  must  be  desperate 
wh'  n  it  indulges  m  such  a  tricky  argument  as 
the  Ni;rthv.e;t  Congress  Club  has  been  misled 
into  circu'.iuns. 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mississipp; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
when  Pre.sklent  Roosevelt  returns,  which 
I  trust  will  be  very  soon,  he  will  clean  out 
this  bunch  of  radicals  down  here  known 
a.s  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Committee,  which  is  assuming  dicta- 
torial powers  never  attempted  by  any- 
body in  this  country. 

They  are  stirring  up  race  trouble  in 
the  South  and  throughout  the  Nation 
as  nothing  else  has  ever  done.  Their 
unlawful  meddling  with  the  railroads 
arvd  the  railroad  brotherhoods  is  threat- 
oninj  to  paralyze  our  transportation 
sy.stem. 

As  I  have  said  before,  this  P.  E.  P.  C.  is 
a  rump  organization.  It  really  has  no 
legal  existence.  It  was  set  up  by  Execu- 
tive order  without  authority  of  Congress 
and  never  was  endowed  with  the  tyran- 
nical powers  it  now  attempts  to  assume 
over  the  railroads  and  the  brotherhoods 
i»nd  other  private  establishments 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  really  hurting  our  war  efforts. 
What  they  are  doing  is  merely  bringing 
about  dissension  and  disunity  in  times 
of  war.  hampering  our  transportation 
system  and  threatening  the  country  with 
race  riots  all  over  the  Nation. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am 
Inserting  a  press  release  issued  by  the 
southeastern  railroad.s  presidents'  con- 
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ference.  which  I  hope  every  Member  of 
the  House  will  take  the  time  to  read. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Washington,  December  13,  1943  — Sixteen 
railroads  and  terminal  companies  today  told 
the  President's  Committee  on  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice,  in  a  letter  of  response,  that 
they  cannot  comply  with  the  committees 
directives  of  Novemoer  18.  1943.  regarding  the 
hiring  and  promoting  of  Negro  railroad  Work- 
ers, because  to  do  so  would  seriously  and 
Irreparably  prejudice  the  war  effort,  u'ctild  be 
impracticable  and  impossible,  and  would  vio- 
late the  Railway  Labor  Act.  These  raihcnids 
also  denied  the  jurisdicticn  of  the  ccmiuitiee 
to  i.sue  the  directives. 

After  a  4-day  hearlnr;  in  Washington  in 
September  the  committee  made  both  .sp,'- 
c:fic  and  general  findings,  holding  that  22 
railroads  cf  all  sections  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding these  16  railroads,  and  also  that  7 
railway  labor  unions  were  guilty  of  discrimi- 
nation against  Negroes  m  various  rctpecs. 
and  made  both  specific  and  general  direc- 
tives that  the  labor  union.s  adnilt  Negroes  to 
membership  and  that  tlie  railroads  cmpky 
and  promote  Negroes  in  and  to  all  positions 
without  discnminaticn. 

Although  most  of  the  evidence  at  the  hear- 
ings concerned  certain  agreements  between 
the  railroads  and  the  labor  ur.ions  restrict- 
ing employment  of  Negroes  as  firemen  and 
as  trainmen,  the  directives  issued  by  the 
ccrrmittee  are  not  so  confined  but  under- 
take broadly  to  require  the  railroads  to  em- 
ploy Negroes  In  end  promote  them  to  pi  si- 
tions  as  locomotive  engineers,  train  con- 
ductors, yard  foremen,  station  agents,  clerks 
working  with  white  clerical  personnel,  ar.d. 
in  fact,  any  and  all  positions  witliout  ex- 
ception. 

Tlie  impossible  practical  position  in  which 
railroads  would  be  placed  by  attempting  to 
comply  with  these  directives  was  presented 
by  the  response  filed  by  tiie  16  railroads 
today. 

"These  railroads,"  they  said,  "are  engaged. 
with  all  their  energies  and  abilities,  24  hours 
a  day  and  7  days  a  week,  in  carrying  on  tlie 
most  vital  business  of  transportation  in  the 
war  effort.  Tliey  are  contributing  tlieir  part 
to  the  total  war  effort  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  which  has  been  acclaimed  as  an 
unprecedented  accomplishment  by  all 
branches  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
armed  services.  The  manpower  situation  on 
these  railroads  is  not  preventing  their  most 
excellent  accomplishment  in  this  regard. 
Tills  accomplishment  has  been  achieved  by 
peaceful  and  harmonious  relations  with  rail- 
way labor  and  by  patriotic  and  wholehearted 
cooperation  between  these  managements, 
labor,  and  the  shipping  and  traveling  pub- 
li-.  We  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
any  disruption  of  these  peaceful  and  har- 
monious lelations  and  of  this  patriotic  co- 
operation which  may  result  from  your  com- 
mittee's directives  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
these  railroads."    . 

Pointing  out  that  their  employment  rela- 
tions are  governed  by  collective  bargaining 
agreements  reached  under  procedures  cf  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  that  any  change 
therein  is  a  matter  of  immediate  and  vital 
coi  cern  to  their  employees  and  their  labor 
organizations,  the  responding  railroads  said, 
"Railroads  are  forbidden  by  law  to  interfere 
In  any  way  with  the  self-determination  or 
self-organization  of  their  employees  and  are 
entirely  without  power  to  dictate  to  their 
employees,  or  to  effect  by  unilateral  action, 
any  changes  In  such  agreements." 

"Any  attempt."  they  said,  "to  comply  with 
those  directives,  for  instance  to  promote 
Negroes  to  locomotive  engineers  or  train  con- 
ductors, would  Inevitably  disrupt  their  pres- 
ent peaceful  and  cooperative  relations  with 
their  employees,  would  antagonize  the  trav- 
eling and  shipping  public  served  by  them, 
v.-ould  substitute  conditions  of  chaos  for  the 


present  condition  cf  harmony,  would  result 
in  stoppages  of  transportation,  and  would 
most    gravely    and    irreparably    Impair    the 

whole  v.ur  chori  of  the  country." 

/Vsserting  their  readiness  at  any  time  to 
cnnicr  with  their  employees  under  the  Rail- 
way Lnb.u  Act.  to  see  if  any  more  generally 
satistactcry  solution  of  the  racial  problems 
of  employment  can  be  worked  out  by  mutual 
agreement,  the  16  railroads  said: 

"However,  frankness  compels  these  rail- 
roads very  rc.'pecifuliy  to  state  to  your  com- 
mittee that  it  is  utterly  unrealistic  to  sup- 
pose that  ihe-.e  railroads  nnd  the.r  emplc^yees 
can  agree  to  comply  with  the  breadth  of 
your  directives  or  tiiat  problems  of  such  deli- 
cacy, controlled  and  governed  by  a  special  act 
ci  Congres.s,  can  be  solved  cut-of-hand  by  liie 
liat  of  your  committee  s  directives." 

The  railroads  filing  this  response  were:  At- 
lantic Coast  Line;  A'lanta  Joint  Terminals; 
Central  of  Georgia;  Georgia  Rp.ilroad;  Jack- 
sonville Terminal;  Loui.-vilie  &  Nashville; 
Norfolk  Southern;  Frisco;  Seaboard;  South- 
ern; Che.-ape.-.ke  &  Ohio;  Gulf.  Mobile  &  Ohio; 
Norfolk  &  Western;  Illinois  Central;  Yazoo  & 
Mississippi  Valley;  r.nd  Gulf  &  Ship  Island. 
Among  other  railroad  unions  against  which 
the  directives  were  issued  we.-e:  BrotherhcK;d 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen; 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen;  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists;  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron 
Shipbuilders  and  Helpers  of  America:  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors;  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railway   Carmen. 


Soldiers'  Absentee  Voting  Bill — Radio  Ad- 
dress of  Senator  Millard  E.  Tydings 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mis-sion  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  some 
pxcerpt.s  from  a  .-peech  made  by  Senator 
MiLL.\RD  E.  Tydings.  of  Maryland,  over 
the  radio  in  Baltimore,  Md..  on  Decem- 
ber 12  on  the  Subject  of  the  pending  sol- 
diers' ab.sentee  voting  bill. 

MiLL.vRD  Tydings  is  well  known  to  the 
servicemen  of  this  country.  During  the 
time  he  served  in  the  House  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Vetoran.s'  Legislation,  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  His  intense  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  seiTiccmen  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  problems  have  been 
out.standinp. 

Senator  Tydi.ngs  entered  the  service  in 
the  la.st  war  as  a  buck  private,  and  by 
force  of  Ills  own  efforts  and  ability  he 
gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
one  of  the  outstanding  fighting  units  of 
the  Army. 

His  addre.^s  on  this  subject  of  soldiers' 
voting  is  simply  unanswerable.  I  hope 
every  Member  of  the  House  will  study  it 
carefully. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Today  I  want  to  devote  all  my  time  to  a 
discu.^bion  of  the  pending  soldiers'  vote  bill. 
I  believe  that  everybody  In  America  favors 
giving  the  millions  of  men  in  our  a.'-med 
forces  the  right  to  vote  in  the  coming  el:c- 
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tlons.  I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  doing  that. 
Indeed,  there  Is  not  a  tingle  Member  d 
Congress  who  docs  not  fnvor  giving  the 
ballot  to  our  aoldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
and  others  attached  to  our  armed  forces. 

Since  all  are  ag.eed  that  this  Is  a  de- 
sirable thing  to  do.  all  we  have  to  bother 
about  Is  how  It  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out question. 

Therefore,  if  Congress  sim.ply  by  passing 
a  law  "could  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  all 
members  of  the  armed  services,  our  task 
would  be  an  easy  one.  But.  unfortunately, 
Con2;ress  has  no  power  to  do  this.  All  that 
Congress  can  do  by  law  is  to  set  up  the 
machinery  which  will  assist  cur  soldiprs 
In  getting  and  casting  their  ballots  ne.xt 
jeAr  .=o  that  they  may  be  cctintcd  in  that 
election.  Only  the  Sirte  governments  have 
the  con.stitutional  authority  to  extend  the 
ri^ht  to  vote  to  those  who  are  in  the  armed 
services. 

The  attorney  general  of  Maryland,  In  a 
formal  opinion,  ruled  to  thr.t  effect  last  year. 
Ills  ruling  s-O's  that  Congress  does  net  have 
the  authority,  to  confer  the  ri^ht  to  vote  on 
our  absent  soldiers  The  States  them.selves 
have  all  the  authority  to  do  this.  The  Con- 
gross,  he  says,  has  none. 

Therefore,  If  the  National  Congress  does 
pass  an  act  purporting  to  give  to  cur  absent 
soldiers,  whose  homes  are  In  the  State  of 
Maryland,  the  right  to  vote  In  next  year's 
Presidential  election,  the  attorney  general 
has  already  held  that  such  a  law  will  be 
Invalid,  that  is,  that  it  will  net  be  good. 
The  soldiers  who  come  from  Maryland  could 
not  vote  In  any  Maryland  election  for  Presi- 
dent, or  for  any  other  purpose,  he  holds, 
simply  because  the  Federal  Government  Eald 
they  could  do  so.  The  power  of  granting  the 
right  to  vote,  says  the  attorney  general  of 
Maryland,  resides  entirely  in  the  State  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

In  his  written  opinion  the  attorney  general 
of  Maryland  calls  attention  to  the  very  defi- 
nite provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  concerning  Just  who  has  the 
power  to  say  who  can  vote  in  any  election. 
He  points  out  that  In  the  very  first  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  section 
2  of  article  I,  Congress  is  prohibited  from  say- 
ing who  are  and  who  are  not  qualified  voteis. 

That  section  of  the  Constitution  cf  the 
United  States  says:  "The  voters  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
voters  of  the  most  numerous  branch  cf  the 
State  legislature."  Let  me  repeat  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
again.  It  says:  "The  voters  in  each  State 
sliail  have  the  qualifications  necesrary  for 
voters  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature." 

Therefore,  says  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  that  unless  a  voter  is  qualified 
to  vote  for  the  members  of  his  own  Scate 
legislature,  he  has  no  qualifications  to  vote 
In  any  national  election  at  all. 

Tlie  attorney  general  of  Marviand.  in  this 
ruling,  said:  "A  person  who  Is  not  properly 
registered  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Miryland  Is  not  entitled  to  vote  for  candidates 
for  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  cr  for  Presidentipl  or  Vice  Presi- 
dential electors."  Still  quoting,  he  says: 
"Those  conclusions  are  supported  by  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  Supreme  Court  said:  'The  States  define 
who  are  to  vo'e  for  the  members  of  their 
lcgi;slature  and  the  Constitution  cf  the  United 
Slates  says  the  same  persons  may  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress.'  " 

Now.  what  are  the  qualifications,  for  ex- 
ample, which  a  citizen  of  Maryland  must  have 
in  order  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  Mary- 
land Legislature?  These  are  fixed  by  the  State 
law  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Here  they  are: 
He  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  he  must 
have  lived  for  a  certain  specified  period  cf 
time  in  the  election  district  and  precinct  in 


Maryland  where  he  wishes  to  Tote.  He  must 
present  himself  In  person  to  the  election  offl- 
cials  of  his  election  district  and  precinct,  and 
he  must  answer  certain  questions,  sign  his 
name  to  the  voting  list  before  he  Is  qualified, 
under  the  laws  of  Maryland,  to  cast  a  vote. 
After  he  has  done  all  cf  that,  and  only  after 
he  has  done  all  of  that,  can  he  cast  a  vote  for 
members  of  the  Maryland  Legislature. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  Constitution  cf 
the  United  States  says  that  any  citizen, 
either  of  Maryland  or  of  any  other  State, 
cannot  vote  for  President,  or  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  for  a  United  States 
Senator  or  Representative,  unless  he  Is  qual- 
ified to  vote  for  the  members  of  his  own 
legislature. 

Iherefore,  you  can  at  once  see  that  If 
Congress  passes  a  law  conferring  the  right 
on  soldiers  to  vote,  they  could  net  vote  any- 
how unless  they  were  registered  and  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  the  members  of  their  own 
State  legislature. 

If.  In  spite  of  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision, the  Congress,  went  ahead  anyhow 
and  passed  a  law  giving  a  right  to  the  sol- 
diers to  vote,  that  law  would  be  no  good. 
If  the  National  Government  sent  ballots  to 
the  soldiers  and  the  soldiers  voted  them  and 
returned  them,  they  could  not  be  counted 
by  the  State  election  officials  In  each  State. 
As  the  attorney  general  of  Maryland  and 
other  States  have  already  said  these  ballots 
would  be  Illegal,  they  would  not  be  counted. 
Thus,  millions  of  ballots  sent  back  by  sol- 
diers would  be  thrown  out.  The  whole  elec- 
tion for  President  would  thereby  be  thrown 
Into  confusion.  In  which  case,  under  the 
National  Constitution,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives here  In  Washington,  and  not 
the  people,  would  decide  who  would  be 
President. 

That  has  already  happened  once  In  our 
history.  In  the  famous  Tilden-Hayea  con- 
test. Most  people  believed  that  Samuel  Tll- 
den,  the  Demcxrrat,  was  that  year  elected 
President.  He  certainly  got  more  votes  than 
his  opponent,  but  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives declared  that  his  Republican  oppo- 
nent, Rutherford  Hayes,  had  been  elected 
and  Mr.  Hayes  became  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  smell  of  that  fraud 
still  emanates  from  the  pages  of  American 
political  history. 

Further  than  that,  section  4  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides:  "The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State 
by  the  legislature,  thereof  "  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  Congress  can,  by  law, 
make  the  time  for  holding  an  election  uni- 
form, but  the  Constitution  also  provides 
In  that  same  section  that  Congress  cannot 
change  "the  places  for  choosing  Senators." 
The  attorney  general  of  Maryland  points  out 
all  of  this.  From  all  of  this  you  can  see  what 
a  farce  it  would  be,  to  lead  our  men  In  the 
service  to  believe  that  because  Congress 
passed  a  law  that  gave  them  the  right  to 
vote,  they  could  really  do  so. 

The  only  sure  and  legal  way  that  the  right 
to  vote  can  be  given  t-  our  soldiers,  there- 
fore, is  through  the  laws  of  each  of  the 
States  where  the  men  in  the  armed  force* 
formerly  lived.  Many  States  have  already 
passed  such  laws  permitting  the  soldiers  to 
vote.  In  the  State  cf  Maryland  the  legis- 
lature has  pone  part  of  the  way  to  do  this, 
but  it  has  failed  to  provide  a  method  by  which 
men  who  were  not  registered  and  qualified 
when  they  were  drafted  can  now  be  regis- 
tered and  qualified  so  that  they  may  east 
a  legal  ballot,  one  that  will  be  counted.  Aa 
there  are  11  months  now  before  the  next 
election,  these  States  which  have  not  pro- 
vided the  machinery  conferring  the  right 
to  vote  on  all  soldiers  are  planning  so  to 
do.  In  the  State  of  Maryland,  this  matter 
Is  also  being  considered  so  aa  to  formulate 


a  law  in  Maryland  which  will  confer  the  right 
to  vote  In  the  Presidential  election  on  our 
absent  soldiers.  Bailors,  marines,  and  others 
attached  to  oiu*  armed  forcea. 

The  point  to  rememb?r  is  airoply  this:  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  prcvld.'s 
that  no  one  can  vote  In  any  national  elec- 
tion who  Is  not  qualified  to  vote  for  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  legislature.  This  power  to 
qualify  persons  for  voting  under  our  Federal 
Constitution  resides  exclustvely  In  the  State 
governments.  The  Attorney  General  of 
Maryland,  in  accordance  with  these  provi- 
sions, h.ts  alreacJy  held  that  a  Federal  act 
purporting  to  qualify  soldiers  with  the  right 
to  vote  In  Maryland  Is  Illegal,  and  that  only 
the  State  governments  can  so  qualify  them 
£0  that  the  votes  of  the  soldiers  will  be  legal. 

There  you  have  the  matter,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  If  further  proof  were  necessary, 
let  me  call  yotir  attention  to  the  votes  cast 
by  two  United  States  Senators  Bgaln.«t  the 
national  law.  because  each  claimed  It  was 
unconstitutional  as  I  have  herein  set  forth. 
These  two  United  States  Senators,  who  vcted 
against  the  so-called  Lucas-Green  soldiers' 
vote  law,  were  Senator  Geobci  of  Georgia 
end  Senator  McCl£U-an,  of  Arkansas.  Each 
cf  these  Senators  already  has  had  a  son 
killed  in  this  war.  Do  you  suppose  that 
these  men  would  vote  to  deny  soldiers  a 
vote  when  they  have  already  each  given  a 
son  in  this  war?  Of  course  not.  They  have 
voted  against  the  Lucas-Green  soldiers'  vote 
bill  simply  because  such  a  law  would  be  no 
law  at  all.  It  would  be  a  farce  and  a  sham. 
The  only  way  a  soldier  can  get  the  right  to 
vote  is  by  State  and  not  by  national  law, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  given  you.  That  Is 
why  a  majcrlty  of  the  men  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  with  many  of  them  having 
sons  themselves  In  the  service,  vcted 
against  this  law  and  put  it  aquarely  up  to 
the  States,  where  the  authority  exists,  to 
confer  the  right  to  vote  on  the  aoldlers.  I 
shall  aid  in  every  possible  way  In  having 
Maryland  provide  thla  right  to  vot«  to  all 
Marylanders. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Lucas-Worley  bill,  in  addition  to  violat- 
ing the  Constitution,  and  in  addition  to 
usurping  the  election  machinery  of  the 
various  States,  provides  for  giving  the 
soldiers  the  right  to  vote  only  for  can- 
didates for  President,  Vice  President, 
United  States  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress;  while  the  substitute 
bill  that  passed  the  Senate,  and  which  I 
introduced  in  the  House,  would  enable 
the  men  in  our  armed  forces  to  vote  for 
State,  county,  and  local  candidates  also. 

The  man  in  the  service  who  has  a 
brother  running  for  sheriff,  a  father  run- 
ning for  county  clerk,  or  relatives  and 
friends  running  for  other  local  oCBces.  is 
often  far  more  Interested  in  voting  for 
them  than  he  is  in  voting  for  candidates 
for  national  ofiBces, 

There  will  be  a  far  greater  number  of 
men  in  the  armed  forces  who  will  cast 
their  votes  in  the  coming  election  if  the 
measure  which  passed  the  Senate  is 
passed  by  the  House  and  becomes  law, 
then  there  would  be  If  the  Lucas-Wcrley 
bill  5houId  pass. 

Besides,  If  this  substitute  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  does  become  a  law, 
there  will  be  no  question  as  to  its  consti- 
t«tionality,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
the  contests  and  confusion  that  might 
result  under  the  unconstitutional  Lucas- 
Worley  bill. 

In  other  words,  this  substitute  measure 
which  passed  the  Senate,  and  which  we 
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are  supporting,  would  provide  the  sol- 
diers with  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  na- 
tional. State,  county,  and  local  oflQclals; 
It  would  not  violate  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  its  throwing  the  country 
into  confusion  and  bringing  about  such 
a  condition  as  the  country  faced  in  the 
Tilden-Hayes  contest. 

It  would  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  would  not  disrupt  the  States' 
election  machinery.  It  would  preserve 
American  in.stitutions  for  which  our  boys 
in  the  armed  forces  are  now  offering  up 
tiifu'  lives. 


Dangerous  Talk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    M  ASSACHUSrTTS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  December  14,  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
the  Boston  Post: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
D-C.>mber  10.  1943 1 

AMERICA     NEEDED    IT 

The  Sjieaker  cf  the  Hou^e  of  Representa- 
tivts  13  normally  the  Member  who  doesn't 
make  spreches.  When  a  presiding  officer  of 
tlie  Hcu-e  Uavcs  the  rostrum  and  tikes  the 
f.uor  it  is  a  rare  occasion.  Thursday.  December 
9.  1943.  was  such  an  occasion.  Seldom  in  re- 
cent days  has  the  House  been  better  filled  as 
the  Members  gathered  to  hear  a  quiet,  solt- 
jpoken  Texan  appeal  to  them  and  to  the 
American  people  to  take  a  more  positive 
ar.d  united  sUna  ia  support  ol  the  war. 

S.vM  Ratburn  had  observed  the  total  effect 
cl  a  muliitude  cf  complaints  about  small 
war  sacrifices  v;hich  make  patriotic  folk  ap- 
pear opposed  to  one  segment  or  another  of 
the  war  effort  and  in  combination  weaken 
national  effectiveness.  He  had  become  aware 
of  the  bickerings  and  the  bitter  divisions 
oviT  one  policy  or  another  and  of  the  hatred 
and  suspicion  voiced  toward  one  ally  or  an- 
other which  undermine  united  action.  He 
fought  earnestly  to  awaken  Americans  to  the 
folly  of  worrying  so  about  the  perils  of  peace 
that  they  forget  to  flght  or  produce  with  all 
their  might  to  win  the  war. 

The  Speaker,  watching  Congress  and  the 
country,  had  come  to  feel  that  thought- 
lessly voiced  suspicions  about  what  England 
will  do  after  the  war  or  what  Russia  will  do, 
deserve  especially  to  be  classed  as  "dangerous 
talk"  at  a  time  when  what  England  and 
Russia  do  today  so  largely  affects  what 
America  will  have  to  do  in  the  final  defeat 
of  the  Axis.  He  took  the  affirmative  position 
tliat  America  need  not  be  afraid  to  sit  around 
a  peace  table  with  anybody  on  earth.  Con- 
eidoring  the  power  of  America  today  that 
dees  not  appear  a  boastful  confidence. 

This  t«  a  timely  appeal.  Citizens  may  not 
realize  the  effect  of  negative  thinking  which 
picks  up  minor  objections  and  loses  sight 
of  that  main  chance  which  Americans  are 
traditionally  expert  at  following.  Few  Amer- 
icana do  not  need  to  awaken  to  the  way  In 
which  discontent  passes  beyond  supposedly 
harmless  griping  and  finds  expression  in 
selfish  resistance  to  necessary  controls,  chis- 
eling on  rations,  patronizing  black  markets, 
loafir.g  on  the  Job,  or  strikes. 


It  Is  an  old  theme,  but  we  should  wel- 
come a  new  voice  and  a  dramatic  occasion 
for  its  repetition.  The  home  front,  because 
it  is  so  far  from  the  danger  which  nerves 
and  unites  the  men  in  battle,  must  put  an 
extra  tax  on  Its  imagination  and  intelli- 
gence if  it  Is  to  come  anywhere  near  match- 
ing their  devotion  and  submergence  of  self 
In  the  common  cause. 

The  boys  at  the  front  are  "agin"  the 
enemy.  They  are  not  p.nti-Russian  or  anti- 
British.  Indeed,  they  are  poor  subjects  for 
the  Infection  of  "antl-ism."  And  the  an- 
swer at  home  Is  to  keep  on  the  main  hue. 
to  think  more  positively,  to  be  actively  i>)V 
the  concepts  of  liberty  and  justice  which  this 
war  is  about,  and  to  support  persons,  policies, 
and  nations  who  in  their  principal  effect  ad- 
vance the  United  Nations'  bssic  purpose. 


where  and  only  gets  them  angry.    And  Sam 
RAYBtTRN  called  that  dangerous  talk. 

Our  enemies  are  Hitler  and  Hirohito.  Our 
friends  are  England  and  Russia.  The  kind  of 
talk  that  pleases  our  enemies  and  enrages  our 
friends  la  dangerous  talk. 


(From  the  Boston  Post  of  December  10.  1943] 

DANGEROUS   TALK 

8am  Ratburn,  of  Texas,  one  of  our  elder 
statesmen  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  de- 
scended from  the  chair  yesterday  to  the 
floor  and  made  a  speech  at  the  Capitol. 

There  would  be  little  newsworthy  in  that 
if  Sam  RATBtJRN  was  a  constant  talker.  But 
his  speeches  are  and  have  been  so  few  that 
it  was  something  pressing  which  made  him 
drop  the  gavel  and  talk. 
I  In  what  he  said  there  was  nothing  partic- 
ularly eloquent  or  oratorical.  The  words 
and  phrases  which  he  used  will  probably  be 
forgotten  tomorrow.  But  there  was  a  lot 
of  sense  in  what  he  said,  and  the  thought 
should  linger  on. 

It  wasn't  a  speech  he  made.  It  was  a 
warning,  a  warning  against  a  wartime  dan- 
ger which  crops  up  from  time  to  time,  par- 
ticularly when  the  war  is  going  well  for  cur 
side  and  someliody  thinks  the  moment  op- 
portune to  speak  out. 

He  warned  about  talk  such  as  "what  are 
we  going  to  do  with  England  after  the  war" 
or  "what  are  we  gcing  to  do  about  Russia 
after  the  war." 

It  came  at  an  opjxDrtune  time,  that  warn- 
ing. President  Roosevelt  has  just  finished 
some  big  business  which  has  needed  atten- 
tion lor  a  long  time,  the  get-together  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Allied  cause  for  a  face-to-face 
talk. 

By  all  accounts,  fit  Cairo  and  Teheran  he 
was  successful.  Tlie  leaders  participating 
decided  what  everj'one  hoped  they  would 
decide.  At  Cairo  they  concluded  to  smash 
the  Japs.  At  Teheran  they  concluded  to 
smash  the  Nazis. 

And  In  both  places  they  came  to  the  ma.=ter 
decision — they  agreed  to  sit  down  together 
again  when  the  war  was  over  and  straighten 
out  all  the  things  which  have  caused  war  be- 
fore and  will  in  the  future  unless  the  next 
peace  conference  really  settles  them. 

In  other  words,  tlie  nations  that  are  lined 
up  on  the  side  of  freedom  are  to  tackle  their 
mutual  enemies  not  as  individuals  giving  lip 
service  to  fraternity  but  as  a  team  really 
playing  together  for  one  purpose,  victory,  for 
one  future  peace. 

Months  back  in  Russia  a  Red  magazine 
flayed  the  American-British  military  govern- 
ment In  SlcUy  for  not  allowing  the  inhabi- 
tants free  speech.  Months  back  eminent  Eng- 
lishmen, including  Mr.  Churchill,  until  Mr. 
Churchill  caught  or.  to  himself  and  stopped 
It,  flayed  the  Unit;d  States  Senators  who 
toured  the  world  front  and  talked. 

We  in  the  United  States  did  not  like  the 
Russian  magazine  editor  butting  In  with  h.K'n 
talk  about  what  we  are  doing  in  Sicily.  We 
in  the  United  States  thought  that  the  Enj- 
lishmen.  Including  Mr.  Churchill,  wen:  a  bit 
too  far  in  chiding  the  Senators. 

But  frequently  distinguished  and  undisiin- 
guished  Americans  forget  that  and  haul  off 
with  a  punch  at  ou;r  allies  which  gets  us  nu- 


No  New  Jazz  Age 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  wrSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOT'bE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  13.  1943 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Samuel  Goldwyn  from  Thi.s  V/eek  mag- 
azine of  December  12,  1943: 
No  New  Jazz  Age 
(By  Samuel  Goldwyn) 

Hollywood  is  approaching  the  greatest  rnsis 
of  Its  existence  It  Is  a  crisis  v.hich  is  going 
to  affect  every  p.ctiire  you  will  be  seeing  in 
your  muvie  huuses  next  year  and  the  years  to 
come. 

It  will  be  a  c:isis  far  greater  than  the  one 
which  followed  the  la3t  war  when  the  .'azz  age 
and  Jazz  age  thinking,  with  Its  sex  and  crime 
waves,  almost  wrecked  Hollywood. 

I  know  wh.\t  I  am  talking  about  because 
I've  been  through  every  crisis  Hollywood  ever 
had.  I  wa.«  in  at  the  start.  I  stayed  through 
them  all.  .^:.d  I'm  still  in.  I  have  seen  the 
industry  grow  up  from  the  days  when  pic- 
tur'-s  were  m.ide  in  cow  pastures  and  livery 
.«itables  and  £hi.,wn  to  people  sitting  on  boxes 
placed  on  pe anut-she'il-strewn  floors. 

Since  then  Hollywood  has  grown  up — and 
Holh'wood  must  admit  it.  Ihe  motion  pic- 
ture Is  one  of  the  most  tremendous  forces 
lu  the  world  for  influencing  public  opinion. 
It  13  time  Hnllyw^xjd  learned  to  respect  its 
own  power. 

The  greatness  cf  that  power  was  summed 
up  by  a  Frenchman  who  said  that  the  United 
States  ha.s  brought  about  a  cultural  coloniza- 
tion of  the  world  through  its  movies.  Wen- 
dell V.'tllk.e  m.Tde  me  realize  that  again. 
After  he  had  seen  Pride  of  the  Yankees,  a 
siniple  story  of  Lou  Gehrig,  baseball  player, 
he  said  to  me:  "You  have  done  something 
i.mpurtant  here.  You  help  democracy  every- 
where by  sliowmg  what  opportunities  there 
are  in  America.  I  like  It  because  I  can  think 
of  the  influence  it  will  have  when  people  all 
around  the  wcrld  see  it." 

ASK   THIS   QUESTION 

Next  time  you  go  to  the  movies,  remember 
that  comment  by  Mr.  Wlllkle  and  ask  your- 
self what  the  people  of  South  America  or 
It.-xly  or  Russia  or  China  will  think  of  that 
picture  when  they  see  it.  That's  the  test. 
And  v.-hon  you  ask  yourself  that  question,  you 
are  stating  the  new  problem  the  movies  now 
f.ice:  They  have  gl  :bal  influence — Is  each  pic- 
ture's influence  good  or  bad? 

Already  we  have  reports  from  our  boys 
oversea.?.  These  soldiers  have  been  living 
with  fore.gners — sometimes  they  glow  with 
pride,  but  often  they  are  embarrassed  by 
what  their  hosts  must  think  of  America  and 
Americans  after  seeine  seme  cf  the  movie 
versions  cf  our  life  and  people.  Our  troops 
sav  sharply:  'Some  of  our  movies  make  us 
squirm  in  I'ur  stats."  Sometimes  here  in  the 
United  States.  I  squirm,  too. 

They  bltte-Iy  resent,  for  example,  the 
smugness  with  which  m.any  Hollywood  pic- 
tures depict   all   American   soidicrs  as   stal- 
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wart,  unconquerable  heroes  and  all  Nazis  as 
ludicrous  fools.  They  also  realize  the  gigan- 
tic harm  done  by  movies  which  place  the 
people  of  other  nations  in  a  false  or  ridicu- 
lous light. 

Our  soldiers  are  closer  to  the  problems 
than  we  are.  AJready  they  are  aware  of  the 
global  implications  of  our  pictures.  What's 
more,  those  boys  are  coming  home  and  will  be 
a  big  part  of  the  audience  of  the  future. 
Hollywood  must  get  wise  to  itself.  Its  pic- 
tures must  be  in  harmony  with  the  world 
and  the  world's  future. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  know  that  the 
main  Job  of  the  movies  is  to  entertain.  But, 
in  entertaining,  we  must  not  cheat  for  the 
sake  of  easy  box-office  profits. 

We  are  approaching  the  end  of  another 
war.  We  cannot  forget  the  experience  of  last 
time  when  the  armistice  brought  an  expres- 
sion of  demoralization  and  a  break-down  cf 
eld  standards.  Tlie  jazz  age  burst  into  full 
flower  with  flasks  on  hips,  sensational  sex 
crimes,  cynicism,  and  general  abandonment 
of  restraint.  At  the  start,  movies  did  little  to 
flght  that  trend:  Instead  they  helped  to  push 
us  further  and  further  down  into  the  trough. 
And  they  almost  wrecked  themselves  doing 
it.  This  time  Hollywood  cannot  repeat.  It 
must  not  Indulge  In  another  jazz  age.  It 
must  hold  the  line.  If  we  lower  the  bars 
again,  we'll  be  threatening  not  only  our  own 
society,  but  the  society  of  the  world. 

SEX   ON   THE   RAMPAGE 

It's  not  hard  for  me  to  remember  those 
frenzied  days  after  the  last  war.  If  people 
were  cynical,  the  movies  were  more  so.  If 
people  talked  about  loose  morals,  the  movies 
pictured  it  for  them.  If  you  want  a  clue  to 
those  times,  look  at  these  movie  titles: 
Living  Lips,  Mad  Love,  Temptation,  Passion 
Plame,  Twin  Beds,  Flaming  Youth,  Children 
Not  Wanted,  On  to  Reno,  Trifling  Women, 
Why  Be  Good? 

You  can  guess  the  result.  In  1  year — 
1921— indignant  groups  saw  to  it  that  State 
legislators  intrcduced  nearly  100  censorship 
bills  in  37  States.  Most  of  them  were  de- 
feated and,  fortunately,  the  industry  took 
the  hint  and  set  up  a  ccxle  of  its  own  with 
the  Will  Hays  office  to  administer  it.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  a  slow  upward  climb 
toward  the  respect  and  solidity  Hollywood 
has  today.  It  didn't  happen  at  once.  It 
wasn't  easy. 

There  was  the  gangster  phase,  for  example, 
that  came  with  the  depression.  Gangsterism 
had  become  big  business — movies  were  ac- 
cused of  glorifying  it.  All  ol  you  must  re- 
member the  deluge  of  crime  pictures.  Little 
Caesar — In  1930 — started  the  cycle.  These 
were  years  of  cynical  disillusionment  and  the 
films'  constant  exposition  of  the  gangster 
philosophy  reflected  them.  Everything  was 
stripped  down  to  the  bare  essent'.e'.s  of  might 
over  right — and  the  people  flocked  to  see  such 
films. 

Here  Is  one  thing  I  must  say — and  I  can't 
say  it  too  strongly:  You,  the  movie  audience, 
are  to  blame,  too,  for  what  Hollywood  has 
done.  When  it  made  sex  picttires  and  crime 
pictures,  it  did  it  because  you  supported 
them.  Eton't  support  them — and  they  won't 
be  made.  You  helped,  too,  when  you  sup- 
ported double-feature  bills.  A  lot  of  bad 
pictures  have  been  made  so  that  you  can  see 
two  movies  on  one  program.  It's  up  to  you 
to  stop  patronizing  theaters  with  double  fea- 
tures— and  bad  pictures. 

Yet,  during  the  crime  cycle,  many  movie 
makers  did  not  realize  that  audiences  could 
Insist  on  respect  and  would  slap  back  when 
they  didn't  get  it.  The  industry  lost  out  In 
two  ways:  Moviegoers  got  fed  up  with  crime 
pictures  before  movie  producers  stopped 
making  them.  And,  in  1934.  new  pressure 
groups  were  created  to  clamp  down  on  them. 
It  was  another  crisis  which  threatened  the 
existence  of  Hollywood,  but  the  Industry  got 
the  point  and  began  making,  more  than  ever 


before,  pictures  of  which  we're  all  proud — 
David  Ccpperfleld.  Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town, 
Wlnterset,  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs. 
Juarez,  How  Green  Was  My  Valley,  and  many 
more. 

Now  that  we've  come  that  far  we  cannot 
afford  to  repeat  the  mistakes  we  made  once. 
We  dare  not  mark  the  end  of  this  war  with 
another  jazz  age  or  crime  wave  in  movies. 

We  of  HoUywocxl  must  keep  In  mind  the 
fact  that  we  control  the  world's  greatest 
medium  for  Idea  transmission.  We  must  re- 
member the  soldiers  who  were  embarrassed 
by  American  movies  abroad.  We  must  re- 
member the  Argentine  critic  who  once  spoke 
cf:  "•  •  •  Your  terrible  movies;  •  •  • 
sex.  loose  women,  jazz,  gangsters,  stupid  slap- 
r.tlck  comedy.  How  cm  you  understand  us, 
or  we  understand  you,  without  effort?" 

Ask  anybody  connected  with  Holljrwood 
and  he  can  give  you  hundreds  of  examples 
of  the  Influence  of  movies.  The  cable,  back 
In  silent  days,  from  a  business  house  in 
Greece  ordering  30  barber  chairs  like  the  one 
they'd  seen  in  a  movie.  Our  pictures  have 
started  fashions  abroad — in  clothes,  cars, 
plumbing,  housing,  language.  There  was  the 
English  constable  who  complained  bitterly 
about  some  lads  on  his  beat,  who,  students  of 
our  movies,  snarled:  "Lay  off,  cop — or  we'll 
bump  you  off." 

But  now,  with  the  possibility  of  world  peace 
hanrlng  in  the  balance,  our  role  becomes 
tremendously  more  important.  I  remember 
the  day  the  news  broke  in  Hollywood  that 
the  Allies  had  landed  in  Sicily.  Every  studio 
rushed  to  make  Italian  versions  of  their  Im- 
portant films.  You  can  Imagine  what  a 
great  part  those  movies  can  play  In  winning 
back  the  people  of  Italy  to  a  democratic  way 
of  life.  And  what  a  part  movies  will  play  in 
the  near  future  in  winning  back  the  people  of 
all  Axis  countries.  But  to  do  it,  our  movies 
must  be  an  honest  reflection  of  that  democ- 
racy. They  must  be  an  honest  picture  and  a 
potent  spokesman  for  the  ideals  that  the 
whole  world  must  live  by  In  the  future. 

AMBASSADORS  FOR  GOOD OR  ILL 

Our  movies  can  be  the  most  friendly,  most 
Important  ambassadors  we  have.  They  can 
work  for  us — and  for  peace  and  understand- 
ing— all  over  the  world.  But,  like  our  Gov- 
ernment's Ambassadors  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James  or  at  Moscow  or  at  Chungking,  their 
conduct  must  be  above  reproach,  must  be 
statesmanlike  In  every  old  and  true  sense  of 
the  word. 

Again  please  don't  get  me  wrong.  I  still  be- 
lieve that  movies  must  be  produced  for  en- 
tertainment. But  no  producer,  for  the  sake 
of  any  temporary  box-office  success,  can  run 
the  risk  of  offending  any  nation  or  of  lower- 
ing the  moral  standards  of  the  world. 

Pictures  speak  louder  than  words.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  acquainting  the  world's 
people  with  us  than  our  movies.  In  the  past, 
through  a  lack  of  scholarship  end  statesman- 
ship, movies  have  often  painted  a  false  pic- 
ture of  us  and  otir  country.  But  now,  we 
must  never  allow  ourselves  to  go  back  to  the 
old  ways.  We  must  please  not  only  the  Hays 
office  and  the  P.  B.  I.  but  we  must  also  please 
an  imaginary  League  of  Nations  and  Its 
members. 

Hollywood  need  not  concern  itself  with  re- 
forming the  world.  But  there  is  much  It  can 
do  to  help  establish  better  standards  of  living 
and  to  help  the  people  cf  the  world  under- 
stand and  respect  each  other.  Hollywood  can 
help  cement  the  world  together,  or  it  can  help 
sow  the  seeds  of  disunity. 

Keep  that  In  the  back  of  your  mind  every 
time  you  go  to  the  movies.  It  will  be  the  sum 
total  of  the  judgment  of  all  of  you  which  will 
help  hold  Hollywood  to  the  right  path. 
Movies  will  still  be  your  greatest  entertain- 
ment. But  with  your  help  they  will  discover 
that,  with  a  sense  of  statesmanship  as  well 
as  a  sense  of  salesmanship,  they  can  also  be 
your  greatest  ambassadors  abroad. 


Statisdct  Concernmf  Veterant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  14, 1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  are  headline  readers,  and  probably, 
therefore,  entertain  many  assumptions 
not  jusitfled  by  the  precise  facts.  I  be- 
lieve that  may  be  particularly  true  as  to 
the  extent  of  our  Nation's  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  Its  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, currently,  and  as  to  past  years. 

Recently,  I  observed  some  rather  perti- 
nent statistics  concerning  these  matters 
in  the  annual  report  of  Millard  W.  Rice, 
national  ser\ice  director  for  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  as  published  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  its  national  publication,  the 
Di.'=abled  American  Veterans  Semi- 
monthly. 

Mr.  Rice  is  well  known  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  not  only  in  his  present 
capacity  as  national  service  director  for 
the  D.  A.  v.,  but  as  a  former  national 
legislative  repre.sentatlve  for  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  statistics  compiled  by  Mr.  Rice 
have  been  secured  from  several  sources, 
primarily  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
but  also  including  the  War  Department, 
Navy  Department,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  less  than 
1  percent  of  all  Federal  appropriations 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  ex- 
pended for  ex-servicemen  and  their  de- 
pendents, a  percentage,  by  the  way, 
which  will  almost  inevitably  undergo 
an  increase  as  our  participation  in  World 
War  No.  2  becomes  more  intensive  and 
more  extensive,  in  America's  all-out  ef- 
forts speedily  to  win  World  War  No.  2.  to 
preserve  our  democratic  ideals  and  free- 
doms, to  perpetuate  our  beloved  country, 
and  to  help  to  protect  the  United  Nations 
associated  with  America  in  its  war 
against  wanton  aggressors. 

It  is  significant  to  remember.  I  be- 
lieve, that  an  important  factor  in  our  all- 
out  w-ar  efforts  is  for  America  adequately 
to  provide  for  its  present  defenders,  and 
their  dependents,  as  well  as  for  its  dis- 
abled defenders  and  their  dependents. 

Less  than  9  percent  of  the  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  1  receive  compensation 
for  service -connected  disabilities,  and 
about  60  percent  of  them  receive  less 
than  $40  per  month  by  reason  of  their 
partial  disabilities,  whereas  more  than 
80  percent  of  them  receive  less  than  $60 
per  month. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  all  livinR  World 
War  veterans  receive  any  kind  of  mone- 
tary benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  peak  in  the  number  of  World  War 
No.  1  veterans  in  receipt  of  compensa- 
tion, 350,000,  was  passed  shortly  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  since  which  time  an  in- 
creasing number  of  partially  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  have  waived 
their  compensation  in  their  determina- 
tion again  to  become  active  participants 
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In  World  War  No.  2.  again  serving  some 
place  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps. 
or  Ccast  Guard. 

It  IS  intrrestmg  to  note  that  the  aver- 
age hzc  of  World  War  No.  1  veterans  is 
now  alx)ut  50  years,  there  are  still  about 
238.000  who  are  less  than  45  years  of  age, 
whereas  only  1.755,000  have  passed  the 
ape  of  50. 

The  com.pilation  by  Mr.  Rice,  of  the 
D.  A.  v.,  is  as  follows: 

vrm»ANS'  BTATTSTICS  AS  OF  JUNE    30,    1943 

Cfrtatn  veterans'  stRtistlcs,  compHed  as  of 
June  30.  which  I  believe  to  be  of  Interest  to 
veterans  generally,  have  been  secured,  with 
the  kind  cooperation  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, War  Department,  Navy  Dej-artment, 
•nrt  the  Treaf  viry  Department. 

Cold  statistics,  as  such,  are  not  generally 
Interesting.  These  statistics  however,  indi- 
cate the  extent  of  the  human  aftermath  of 
America's  wirs,  campaigns,  and  expeditions, 
and  the  costs  thereof: 

4.757.240  served  in  United  States  armed 
forces  during  World  War  No.  1. 

4.057.101  served  in  Army;  2,059,629  overseas. 

596.073  served  in  Navy  and  104,066  In 
Marine  Corps,  about  50  percent  overseas. 

24.234.021  registered  for  the  selective  draft. 

2.810.29<l  weie  Inducted  after  draft  selec- 
t-on. 

250.240  were  discharged  from  the  draft  after 
being  called. 

10.250  Army  men  were  dishonorably  dis- 
charged. 

130.128  total  deaths. 

39.362  were  killed:  37,658.  Army;  1,454. 
Marine:  and  340.  Navy. 

14.009  died  of  wounds:  12,942.  Army;  1,008, 
Marines;   and  59,  Navy. 

53,371  were  combat  deaths:  50,510,  Army; 
2.462.  Marines;  and  399,  Navy. 

75.480  died  of  disease:  69,446,  Army;  701, 
Marines;  and  5.131,  Navy. 

1.297  died  of  other  causes. 

201,325  wounded,  not  mortally:  193  Gil  In 
Army,  nnd  7.714  In  Marines. 

341.456  World  War  No.  1  veterans — less  than 
9  percent  of  all — received  compensation  for 
Bervice-connected  disabilities:  8.643  on  tem- 
porary partial  ratings;  16^  on  temporary  total 
ratings:  297,513  on  permanent  partial  ratings; 
and  34  538  (10  11  percent)  on  permanent  total 
ratings. 

27  percent  of  all  service-connected  dis- 
abled World  War  No.  1  veterans  receive  less 
than  $20  per  month  compensation;  46  per- 
cent le«s  than  930;  59  percent  less  than  $40; 
66  percent  less  than  $50;  81  percent  less  than 
§60;  91  percent  less  than  $100;  and  only  9 
percent  received  compensation  of  $100  or 
more — an  average  as  to  all  of  $39.85  per 
month  ($39  74  a  year  ago). 

84.824  World  War  No.  1  veterans  receive 
pensions  for  permanent  total  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  of  $6.  Increased  to  $8 
by  I»ubllc,  144.  July  13,  1943  (single  men. 
without  dependents.  In  facilities)  or  $40  per 
month. 

43.199  disabled  regulars  were  receiving 
pensions  averaging  $32.05  per  month  ($31.77 
a  year  ago ) . 

625  CI "11  War  veterans  were  receiving  pen- 
sions. 

1.475  Indian-war  veterans  were  receiving 
pensions. 

140.093  Spanish-American  War  veterans 
were  receiving  pensions  (Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion and  Boxer  Rebellion)  averaging  $57  80 
per  month  ($57.02  a  year  ago). 

2.581  emergency  (including  8  provisional, 
probationary,  and  temporary  World  War  No. 
1  offlcers  were  receiving  retirement  benefits, 
also  181  retired  Reserve  ofBcers. 

164.700  World  War  No.  1  service-connected 
death  claims  have  been  allowed;  89.722  are 
now  active,  providing  pensions  for  29.894 
widows.  22.999  children,  and  69.583  parents, 
at  an  average  monthly  payment  cf  $46  99  per 
case. 


26.4:8  deccas«»d  World  War  No.  1  Vetera:. s 
v.'ho  died  by  rer.son  of  .  oir.e  disability  oth^r 
than  their  service-coiiMfctCfi  d  ^abilities,  pro- 
vide pensions  for  2^.1.35  dependent  v.idcv.s 
and  3:2.385  children  at  an  average  monthly 
payment  of  $34.35  per  case. 

64,l,j7  deceased  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans provide  pensions  for  62  072  widows. 
5,752  children.  224  parents,  and  5  ether?,  a 
total  nt  68,053  dependents. 

3,311)  deceased  Ind.au-war  veterans^  pru\  :de 
pensions  for  3.293  widows,  50  children,  and 
10  others,  a  total  of  3.353  dep.'ndents. 

32  5'2  deceased  Civil  War  veterans  provide 
pensions  for  30,708  widows  and  1.996  chil- 
dren, a  total  of  32,704  dcpender.ts. 

81  widows  and  1  child  of  Mexican  War 
(1848 1   veterans  are  receiving  pensions. 

1  deceased  War  of  1812  veteran  provides 
pension  for   1  daughter. 

222.274  veterans  received  hcspital  treat- 
ment during  the  last  li.scal  year,  of  whom 
only  27.387  were  for  service-connected  dib- 
abillties. 

56.850  persons  were  in  hospital  on  June  30, 
1943,  of  whom  14.;!80  were  veterans  wii'n 
service-connected  disabilities. 

45.496  were  World  War  No.  1  veterans,  of 
whom  10,262  were  service-connected,  35,084 
non-service-connected,  and  150  observation 
and  temporary  hospitalization  cases;  5,152 
were  World  War  No.  2  veterans;  3.148  were 
other  war  veterans;  2,801  disabled  Regulars, 
21  Allied  veterans,  and  232  miscellaneous. 

36,345  were  neuropsychlatrlc  patients, 
14,857  general  medical  and  surgical  patients, 
5.159  tubercular  patients,  and  499  observa- 
tion and  non-VA,  not  classified. 

18.031  veterans  were  admitted  for  dcmi- 
ciliary  care  last  fiscal  year;  9,069  remaining 
on  June  30.  1943.  of  whom  8,247  were  World 
War  No.  1  veterans  (7,752  non-service-con- 
nected ) . 

80.129  beds — 61.734  hospital  and  18.455 
domiciliary — in  93  '/eterans'  Administration 
facilities. 

1.693  beds  in  other  Government  hospitals 
utilized  (Army,  347,  Navy,  627;  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency.  719) 

38,927  veterans  were  under  guardianship. 

4,122,544  veterans  and  dependents  have  ap- 
plied for  adjusted  compensation,  involving 
$3,767,161,943. 

4.500.000  World  War  No.  1  veterans  ap- 
plied for  war-risk  1  isurance.  involving  $39- 
000.000.000. 

586.590  Government  life-insurance  polices 
were  in  force,  with  face  value  of  $2,499,- 
603  842. 

238,382  World  Wai  No.  1  veterans  were  less 
than  4.^  years  of  age,  1.934,814  between  45 
and  50.  1,663,313  between  50  and  60,  3.692,647 
more  than  45.  1.757  833  more  than  £0,  94,520 
more  than  60.  and  C!5,538  more  than  65. 

3.931.029  living  veterans  now  constitute 
about  3  percent  of  the  total  population  and 
about  4  percent  of  :otal  adult  population  of 
the  United  States. 

7,000,000  were  strving  In  United  S'.ites 
Army  In  World  War  No.  2. 

2.000.000    were    serving 
Navy. 


in    United    States 


life-insurance 
value    of    $c5,- 

life-insurance 


300.000  were  serving  In  United  States 
Marines. 

600.000  have  been  discharged  from  active 
service. 

16476  have  been  k;!icd. 

22  :i74  have  been  wounded. 

31.800  missing. 

21  0,5.5  prisoner.'i  of  war 

9.395  647  national  service 
policies  m  force,  with  fac? 
447.084  870. 

16.172  national  service 
death  claims  allowed  for  total  benefits  of 
$10.S  613  800.  aver.tginr  $32.71  per  month  per 
cose. 

2  033  waivers  of  prciniUins  granted  -overing 
national  service  life  insurance  o'.  $9,268,500, 

74.724  claims  filed  by  V.'orld  War  No.  2 
veterans. 

12,637  World  War  No.  2  veterans  receive 
penr-ior.s.  161  of  tbein  served  during  World 
War  No.  1  Six  of  t'neni  served  during  Span- 
l-sb.-Amerlcan  War.  3  856  of  them  served  in 
Regular  Establishment. 

S40  01  Is  average  monthly  pension  cf  Wcrld 
War  No   2  veterans 

5.152  World  War  No.  2  veterans  in  Veterans' 
Ad'nini^tratiiin  ho.^pitals. 

2.338  of  them  service-connected. 

2.735  01  them  ncn -service-connected. 

79  of  them  under  observation. 

37  World  War  No.  2  veterans  receive  domi- 
ciliary care. 

14.386  death  claims  as  to  Wjrld  War  No.  2 
veterans  filed. 

8.187  such  claim.*  have  awards. 

$22  500  000.000  was  cost  of  Wcrld  War  No.  1. 

.«92. 000  000  000  so  far  expended  for  World 
W.ir  No   2 

$7,600  000  000  was  cost  of  World  War  No.  2 
duraig  June. 

$887,087,000  appropriation  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  year  ending  June  30,  1944, 
is  only  about  0  85  percent  of  all  Federal  ap- 
propnations  for  year.  $25,904,000,000  has 
been  expended  beciuse  of  relief  to  veterans 
and  their  dependents  since  the  Nation  was 
founded,  which,  however,  is  only  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  grand  total  of  all  Federal  expendi- 
tures of  about  $331,000  OCO.COO  cf  which  more 
than  72  percent  wp.';  incurred  directly  because 
cf  prej-aration  a.:ninst  or  for  war.  participa- 
ti-in  in  war.  and  to  provide  for  the  a:termath 
of  w  ar. 

Age  and  dearh  tc      in  1943 
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Hon.  George  M&hon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  R.  E.  THOMASON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14,  1943 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  last  Sunday's  Washington  Star  re- 
garding my  colleague  and  intimate 
friend  from  Texas,  Hon.  George  M.^hon. 
As  chairman  of  the  Texas  delegation,  I 
am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every 
Member  of  the  House  from  that  State  in 
expressing  our  appreciation  for  this  de- 
served tribute  to  our  colleague: 

EEPRESENTATIVE    MAHON 

It  Is  a  matter  of  genuine  regret  to  the 
people  of  Washington  that  RepresenUtive 
Mahon,  of  Texas.  Is  leaving  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  District  Appropriations.  He 
made  a  splendid  chairman.  He  was  fair, 
friendly,  and  far  from  regarding  this  local 
assignment  as  thankless  drudgery,  was 
keenly  Interested  In  his  work,  anxioun  to 
improve  the  local  government,  and  proud 
of  an  opportunity  to  do  constructive  work 
for  "My  Capital."  He  and  Representative 
Stefan,  of  Nebraska,  who,  fortunately  for 
the  District,  is  remaining  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  made  a  fine  team,  giving 
local  officials  the  same  cooperation  they  re- 
ceived. Mr.  Mahon  Is  going  far  in  Congress 
for  he  has  the  right  stuff  In  him.  It  Is 
gratifying  to  receive  his  assurances  that 
resignation  from  the  local  appropriations 
committee  by  no  means  terminates  his  cor- 
dial anc  helpful  relations  with  Washingto- 
nians. 


Brumidi's  First  Effort  in  Capitol  Art 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF    CALnrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1943 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUowmg  poem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

BBUMmiS    riHST    EFFORT    IN    CAPITOL    ART 

The  exiled  Italian,  Brumidi, 

Past-master  In  creative   art. 
Found  in  this  Republic  a  speedy 

Response   to  the   call  from   his  heart — 
Tlie  Capitol  of  our  young  Nation 

Was  needing  a  talented  man. 
One  gifted  to  put  In  creation 

A  marvelous  artistic  plan. 

So  he,  with  an  urgent  ambition 

To  sing  from  the  walls  with  his  brusli 
The  songs  of   triumphant   tradition 

Too  richly  for  hist'ry  to  hush. 
Began,    In    the   southwestern    corner 

Of  our  Nation's  Capitol,  where, 
Ab  ve   the  rebuke  of  the  scorner. 

He  climbed  to  the  glory-heights  ther«. 


With  Nature's  and  history's  flowefs, 

Of  which  he  delighted  to  dream, 
Brumidi  spent  many  grand  hours. 

Bewildered  by  their  glory-gleam, 
Until,  on  the  walls  and  the  celling 

Of   this   pgeless  Capitol   room. 
He  lastingly  placed  them,  revealing 

American  life   In  full  bloom. 

He.  while  learning  life's  living  story 

By  living  so  close  to  the  sod. 
Caught  Inspiring  glimpses  of  glory 

By  lifting  his  eyes  toward  his  God, 
By  whom  he  had  been  educated 

To   use   his   expressible   brush 
In  making  what  Gcd  has  created 

Sing  on,  after  Death  whispers  "hush.'* 

As  long  as  In  grandeur  and  beauty 

The  National  Capitol  stands, 
As  long  as  devotion  to  duty 

Stands  first  in  the  country's  demands, 
Brumidi,  whose  rare  art  creations 

Yet  live,  to  be  never  outclassed. 
Majestic    In    time's   estimations. 

Continues  to  speak  from  the  past. 

ft 

Like  Lincoln,  enshrined  In  the  pages 

Of  history,  and  In  our  hearts, 
Brumidi    "belongs    to    the   ages" — 

And    his   reccgnized   greatness   starts 
With  his  first,  unfading  creation, 

In  this  city,  tactfully  planned 
To  be,  throughout  time's  whole  duration, 

The  Capitol  of  our  great  land. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  W.  Bricker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14, 1943 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  speech  of  Gov. 
John  W.  Bricker  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  on  December  11,  1943,  in  New 
York  City: 

We  meet  tonight  assured  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory. The  cost  will  be  stupendous  and  the 
toll  of  life  and  property  heartbreaking.  As 
the  forces  of  freedom  move  Inexorably  for- 
ward our  purpose  becomes  clearer. 

Millions  of  people  around  the  world,  some 
who  have  lost  freedom  and  others  who  have 
always  lived  under  the  heel  of  tyranny,  are 
rising  up  to  claim  the  soul's  highest  right — to 
live  by  some  Inner  sovereignty  rather  than 
by  outside  regimentation.  Never  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  this  longing  of  people 
to  govern  themselves  welded  together  such  a 
mi^^hty  army  as  now  fights  under  the  banner 
cf  freedom.  The  winning  of  complete  mili- 
tary victory  transcends  all  other  purposes. 

Every  meeting  of  Americans  today  should 
express  deep  gratitude  and  lasting  obligation 
to  the  men  and  women  in  our  armed  forces. 
Their  steadfastness,  their  courage,  and  their 
heroism  must  be  matched  by  our  determina- 
tion to  make  the  Nation  worthy  of  their  sec- 
riflces.  We  also  pay  high  tribute  to  the  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  In  shops  and  fac- 
tories, on  farms.  In  laboratories,  in  hospitals, 
and  in  management  who  tirelessly  labor  to 
meet  the  demands  of  total  war.  Never  has 
American  manhood  and  womanhood  so  dem- 
onstrated and  so  enabled  the  character  of 
our  Nation. 

The  strength  and  honor  of  our  Nation  have 
stemmed  from  a  mighty  faith.  We  have  had 
faith  In  ourselves,  faith  In  our  Government, 
and  faith  in  Divine  Providence.   Today  Amer- 


ica needs  a  strengthened  faith.  To  achieve 
that  faith  we  must  meet  a  threefold  chal- 
lenge beyond  winning  the  war. 

First.  We  must  devote  aU  our  abUity  and 
energy  to  establish  a  Jost  and  lasting  peace 
In  the  world. 

Second.  We  must  set  America  free  from 
economic  and  political  totalitarianism. 

Third.  We  must  lift  ever  higher  the  moral 
and  spiritual  standards  of  our  people. 

This  IB  an  American  creed  both  for  today 
and  after  victory.  It  embraces  a  basic  philoa- 
cphy  of  government  at  home  and  abroad. 


Turning  first  to  our  position  In  the  post- 
war world,  we  p.rc  encouraged  by  the  confer- 
ences that  hat^e  been  held  with  our  allies. 
They  strengthen  the  war  effort  and  assure 
unity  of  action.  They  set  a  pattern  for  de- 
veloping mutual  understanding  among  na- 
tions and  for  building  an  orderly  peace. 

America  needs  a  forthright  foreign  policy. 
There  Is  nothing  mysterious  about  foreign 
policy.  There  Is  no  secret  formula  by  which 
It  can  be  determined.  Our  foreign  policy 
should  be  an  adaptation  of  farsighted  do- 
mestic policy  to  world  relationships.  Honesty, 
fair  dealings,  promises  wisely  made  and  faith- 
fully kept  know  no  geographical  lines  and 
are  not  spoken  In  any  one  language.  A  sound 
American  policy  In  International  affairs  means 
that  we  shall  deal  as  a  strong  Independent 
nation  and  that  other  nations  of  the  world 
shall  deal  with  us  on  the  same  basis. 

Such  a  positive  policy  must  be  followed  In 
the  years  ahead — that  America's  voice  might 
be  heard,  our  position  respected,. our  Nation 
defended,  and  our  people  kept  proud  of  our 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Such  policy  will  recognize  that  a  prosperous 
America  requires  a  prosperous  world.  It  will 
recognize  that  in  rehabilitating  America  the 
rest  of  the  world  must  also  be  rehabUltated. 
Peace  throughout  the  world  must  be  buUt 
upon  the  iight  of  other  people  to  live  their 
lives,  build  their  cities,  replant  their  fields, 
restore  their  homes.  All  the  people  of  the 
world  must  get  down  to  hard  work  and  work 
constructively  and  hopefully. 

The  United  States  must  help  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  restore  order  and  decent  living 
throughout  the.  world.  We  must  do  our 
full  share  In  maintaining  adequate  instru- 
mentalities of  peace.  And  for  these  pur- 
poses, the  United  States  will  take  her  place 
in  a  cooperative  organization  among  sov- 
ereign nations  after  this  war. 

Our  desires  for  peace  must  be  Implemented 
by  a  practical  and  definite  program.  The 
details  will  be  worked  out  in  the  light  of 
developing  conditions  and  after  full  confer- 
ence and  open  disctission.  Our  peace  must 
ultimately  rest  upon  the  understanding  and 
approval  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  preservation  of  peace  Is  a  constant  and 
continuing  obligation. 

We  want  no  supergovemment — no  dicta- 
torial state  to  which  we  are  subservient.  We 
want  no  central  world  authority  over  us. 
Nor,  do  I  believe,  does  any  other  sovereign 
nation  want  a  central  world  authority  over  it. 
.  An  international  cooperative  organization, 
whatever  precise  form  it  may  take,  can  wield 
a  tremendous  influence  toward  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  International  problems  which 
have  led  to  war.  These  problems  Include 
trade  barriers  of  all  kinds,  access  to  raw  ma- 
terials, exploitation  of  undeveloped  resources. 
commercial  rivalries,  air  and  water  rights, 
espe<;ially  monetary  stability.  Such  an  in- 
ternational organization  must  be  founded  on 
ccnt:nuous   close-working   collaboration. 

This  would  be  a  long  step  and  It  Is  realistic. 
It  respects  the  American  point  of  view,  and 
it  has  a  background  of  experience  that  shows 
its  worth.  With  such  a  forum  established  in- 
ternational disputes  can  and  must  be  settled 
by  arbitration  and  judicial  decisions.  When 
such  habits  of  peace  are  formed  and  sup- 
porti?d  by  the  strong  nations,  we  can  again 
hope  for  relief  from  the  burdens  of  war. 
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We  must  move  for^'ard  with  the  confidence 
that  the  American  people  will  work  In  full 
cooperation  with  the  nations  of  the  world 
In  the  days  of  peace.  Only  In  that  hope  and 
conddence  can  we  plan  or  establish  a  Jxist 
order  of  International  relationships.  A  con- 
fidence In  the  people  and  their  leaders  In  the 
years  ahead  as  well  as  in  ourselves  requires 
that  we  do  not  attempt  to  place  this  or  any 
other  nation  In  an  International  strait 
Jacket.  A  will  for  peace  must  be  transmit- 
ted by  us  to  those  who  follow. 

u 

But  we  know  that  It  is  the  domestic  policy 
we  live  by  here  at  home  which  In  the  long 
run  will  largely  determine  the  part  this  Na- 
tion win  play  Ih  world  affairs.  We  cannot 
carry  out  our  promises  or  fulfill  our  Ideals 
unless  America  Is  strong.  We  can  give  only 
when  we  have  something  to  give.  We  can 
inspire  others  to  achieve  liberty  only  when 
we  keep  It  here.  We  cannot  lift  the  standards 
of  living  of  other  peoples  of  the  world  unless 
we  keep  our'  own  standards  high. 

During  the  past  10  years  our  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  been  launched  upon  a  course 
leading  to  the  destruction  of  our  form  of 
government  and  to  the  loss  of  our  freedom. 
I  realize  that  total  war  necessitates  mush- 
room growth  of  wasteful  bureaucracy  and 
temporary  regimentation  of  the  people.  It 
is  one  of  the  cynical  consequences  of  war 
that  our  democracy  Is  compelled  to  adopt 
some  of  the  despotic  measures  of  our  enemies 
In  order  to  defeat  them.  But  It  is  high  time 
that  we  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  war  Is 
being  used  as  an  excuse  to  further  many  dan- 
geroiu  pre-war  policies.  We  have  been  living 
for  a  decade  under  a  growing  absolutism. 
Unless  these  policies  are  reversed  by  the 
American  people,  they  will  unmistakably  lead 
this  Nation  to  national  socialism. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
claimed that  government  must  derive  Its 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Cor.slder  what  this  means.  It  means  that  the 
people  must  be  supreme  rather  than  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  means  that  government  exists 
for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  In- 
div.dual — not  that  the  Individual  is  one  of 
the  herd  which  exisU  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Oo^'emment.  Ours  has  been  a  government 
supported  by  the  people.  As  long  as  It 
remains  such,  the  people  will  be  supreme. 
Should  It  become  a  government  which  sup- 
ports the  people,  then  the  Government  and 
not  the  people  will  be  supreme  and  we  shall 
no  longer  have  a  government  which  derives 
Its  powers  from  the  cor\sent  of  the  governed. 

You  win  remember  that  one  of  the  Indict- 
ments in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
chErged  the  King  In  these  words:  'He  has 
ere:ted  a  multitude  of  new  offices  and  sent 
httiier  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people, 
and  eat  out  their  substance."  The  men  who 
built  the  framework  of  our  Government  did 
not  propose  to  set  up  a  representative  system 
franed  upon  the  old  patterns.  And  so  they 
set  Up  a  government  with  pwwers  both  divided 
and  balanced.  They  deliberately  framed  a 
sys:em  In  which  government  could  respond 
to  the  forces  of  public  cpinlon.  They 
separated  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial functions  of  government.  And  what 
Is  i>ven  more  important,  they  provided  that 
all  powers  not  specifically  granted  to  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  reserved  to 
the  States  or  to  the  people.  Through  their 
wisdom,  they  brought  into  being  a  larger 
measure  of  freedom  than  any  people  had  ever 
exiterienced. 

Never  until  this  decade  has  there  been  & 
lowering  horizon  here.  Our  eyes  have  been 
on  ever  higher  goals.  The  pattern  of  ab- 
scl'Jtism  has  been  foreign  to  our  political 
philosophy.  But  during  these  past  10  years, 
the  Executive  has  sought  to  relegate  Congress 
to  a  subservient  place.  An  attack  was  made 
On  the  Supreme  Court.  Then  followed  a 
deliberate  program  of  tearing  down  State 
and  local  government.     A  planned  economy 


by  which  the  peopU  of  the  country  were  to  be 
made  dependent  on  Washington  was  put  into 
operation.  We  are  thankful  today  that  Con- 
gress Is  again  taking  Its  proper  place  in  gov- 
ernment, supported  by  an  aroused  public 
opinion. 

For  over  10  years  we  have  been  governed 
largely  by  Independent  bureaucrats.  They 
are  not  accountable  to  the  people.  They 
are  not  directly  accountable  to  Congress:. 
They  exercise  their  power  through  decrees, 
orders,  and  directives  that  are  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. They  make  governmental  policy. 
They  administer  that  policy.  They  exercise 
the  Judicial  function  of  interpreting  that 
policy.  They  are  legislature,  administrator, 
prosecutor.  Judge,  Jury,  end  sheriff  all  rolled 
up  In  one.  They  are  the  personnel  of  the  ex- 
panding power  of  ijovernment.  This  means 
the  rule  of  men  even  by  whim  or  caprice 
rather  than  by  law.  All  this  is  not  necessary 
to  win  the  war;  It  Is  a  method  for  limiting 
the  liberties  of  freemen.  These  bureaucrats, 
in  the  wordiof  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, are  "taking  away  our  charters,  abolish- 
ing our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering 
fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  govern- 
ment." 

According  to  recent  figures  Issued  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
number  of  civil  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  multiplied  more  than  5  times 
between  1933  and  the  first  of  this  year.  In 
June  of  1933  there  were  572,000  employees. 
By  the  end  of  November  1941,  1  week  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  there  were  1,500,000  of  them. 
By  January  of  this  year,  this  number  had  In- 
creased to  almost  8,000.000.  At  the  present 
time,  according  to  latest  estimates,  the  fig- 
ure 1.S  3,500,000, 

All  of  these  figui-es  are  exclusive  of  per- 
sons in  the  military  service  and  relate  to 
civilian  employees  only.  In  Ohio  alone  we 
have  today  100,000  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees as  against  22,000  State  employees.  I 
venture  the  observation  that  our  fore- 
fathers would  have  considered  their  phrase 
"swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and 
eat  cut  their  substtince"  a  gross  understate- 
ment In  the  light  of  these  facts. 

But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Shortly  before  it  expired,  a  few  months  ago, 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  pre- 
dicted: "Congress  will  surrender  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive the  power  to  tax,  and  while  appropri- 
ating huge  sums  of  money,  will  surrender 
Its  power  of  directing  how  It  shall  be  spent." 

Thank  God  that  a  senatorial  committee 
recognized  the  potential  tyranny  in  such  a 
sweeping  grant  of  power.  It  replied  that  this 
proposal  "would  require  a  virtual  abandon- 
ment of  our  present  constitutional  form  of 
government." 

So  much  for  executive  usurpation  of  the 
legislative  process.  Consider  for  a  moment 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  Fedcr.Tl 
Government  and  the  relegation  of  the  States 
to  a  minor  role.  If  there  has  been  a  d.ingcr- 
ous  accumulation  of  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  to  the  prejudice  of  Congre.=;s, 
It  Is  precisely  becaus.e  of  the  shifting  of  power 
from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government. 

A  pertinent  statement  of  the  evil  of  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  contained  In  this  quotation: 

"There  Is  a  present  dangerous  tendency 
to  forget  a  fundamental  of  American  democ- 
racy, which  rests  on  the  right  of  a  locality 
to  manage  its  own  local  affairs,  the  tendency 
to  encourage  concentration  of  power  at  the 
top  of  a  governmental  structure,  alien  to  our 
system  and  more  closely  akin  to  a  dictator- 
ship. •  •  •  Let  us  not  at  this  time  pur- 
sue the  easy  road  of  centralization  of  autiior- 
Ity,  lest  some  day  we  discover,  too  late,  that 
our  liberties  have  disappeared." 

Those  words  were  not  uttered  by  one  of 
the  founding  fathers.  They  were  uttered  by 
the  present  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 


States  when  he  was  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

You  know  what  has  happened.  Step  by 
step,  and  with  relentless  determination,  the 
New  Deal  has  sought  to  a.Togate  unto  Itself 
all  power.  Sometimes  the  method  has  been 
arrogant  and  br&zen.  More  often  It  has  been 
running  and  subtle. 

All  of  this  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence by  the  people  In  the  executive  branch 
of  government  which  has  so  long  dominated 
them.  And  now  with  many  In  authority 
talking  about  rationing  far  beyond  the  war, 
about  permanent  controls  and  restrictions, 
there  is  a  growing  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  this  leadership  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction  and  bring  about  the 
full  return  of  American  liberty. 

A  loss  of  confidence  Inevitably  comes  from 
pn  mises  made  and  not  kept.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  look  upon  campaign 
promises  and  platforms  as  solemn  covenants 
to  be  faithfully  performed.  We  are  awak- 
ened when  the  tentacles  of  bureaucracy 
tighten  around  our  dally  lives.  That  awak- 
ening is  here  today. 

If  America  is  to  remain  a  dominant  force 
for  good  in  the  world.  If  our  people  are  to 
continue  to  enjoy  self-government,  policy- 
making power  must  be  taken  from  the  hands 
of  bureaucrats  and  returned  to  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Tlie  war  power  of  our  Government  must  be 
adequate.  But  the  growth  of  Federal  power 
should  be  restricted  to  necessity.  It  must  be 
honestly  and  efficiently  administered.  It 
must  never  be  used  to  engraft  an  un-Ameri- 
can philosophy  of  socialism  or  absolutism  on 
our  people.  These  powers  are  only  loaned  for 
the  war  period  and  must  be  dissolved  as  soon 
as  the  war  is  won  and  liberty  restored. 

Great  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  war 
effort  by  ending  now  the  administrative 
chaos,  confusion,  extravagance.  Incompe- 
tence, and  bureaucratic  oppression  at  home. 
It  is  irony  enough  that  those  who  are  now 
fiehting  for  us  will  come  home  to  a  national 
debt  under  which  they  will  labor  throughout 
their  lives.  We  should  not  add  to  it  by 
wanton  waste.  In  an  awakened  new  faith 
the  people  everywhere  should  demand  that 
initiative  be  encouraged;  that  business,  in- 
cluding small  business,  be  strengthened;  and 
that  State  and  local  governments  be  restored 
to  their  proper  place  of  power.  Open  our 
courts  to  all  who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
rlchts  by  orders  and  directives  and  where 
redress  Is  now  denied  or  discouraged.  We 
want  the  shackles  of  bureaucracy  removed 
and  the  creative  genius  of  otir  people  set  free. 

And  the  creative  genius  must  be  set  free. 
Our  depleted  resources  must  be  replaced.  We 
can  make  the  products  and  materials  that 
other  people  want.  We  have  proved  our 
power  to  build  machines — to  expand  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  defeatists — and  to 
build  as  no  people  on  earth  the  things  that 
will  raise  the  standards  of  living  here  and  in 
the  other  nations.  This  does  not  mean  the 
loss  of  any  social  gain  but  It  would  prevent 
perpetuating  t.'ie  cau.ses  of  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. 

Tomorrow  can  mean  greater  International 
trade  than  ever  before.  That  trade  will  be 
in  new  fio!d>  and  in  new  things.  It  will  en- 
large the  commerce  of  other  nations.  It  will 
lilt  the  standards  of  others  without  tearing 
ours  down.  But  these  new  horizons  cannot 
be  reached  imles.-  the  creative  genius  of  our 
people  Is  released  and  encouraged.  That 
genius  win  net  be  released  and  investment 
will  not  be  encouraged  unless  Government  re- 
frains from  res^muntation  and  frcm  taking 
too  much  of  the  Income  of  the  people  for  the 
ordinary  fU!ict:ons  of  Government.  We  can 
now  only  estimate  what  our  national  incoms 
should  be  in  the  years  ahead.  But  it  mtast 
be  at  a  higher  level  than  prevailed  In  1940; 
and  it  must  be  based  upon  an  expanded  ag- 
ricultural and  ;ndiis;rial  economy  in  our 
country  which  has  ahccdy  gone  beyond  the 
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dreams  of  those  who  have  planned  for  Amer- 
ica. 

The  American  wants  to  work.  He  doesn't 
mind  hard  work.  He  never  has  courted 
ease  and  he  docsn't  today.  Tomorrow  can- 
not be  bu:lt  upon  a  lile  of  ease  and  scarcity. 
It  ma-^t  be  built  upon  work  and  a'oundance. 
The  returning  soldier  wants  security  through 
opportunity.  The  thrill  of  hi.?  life  will  came 
from  working — from  accomplishment.  He 
w;:n's  life  to  be  worth  living.  He  wants  a 
hand  in  building  the  great  industrial  ma- 
chines of  tomorrow — in  creating  a  better 
community  and  nation — and  he  wants  a  life 
of  peace  for  himself  and  his  children. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  final  thought. 
Our  moral  and  spiritual  standards  must  fce 
strengthened.  Corruption  in  public  office, 
greed  for  money  and  power  in  time  of  danger, 
disregard  of  lile  and  human  welfare,  breach 
of  public  and  private  trust  are  evidences  of 
moral  and  spiritual  degenerat.on. 

The  strength  of  America  rests  upon  rever- 
ence and  consecration  In  every -day  human 
rc'ationships  and  the  piactice  of  the  hun:an 
virtues  of  truth,  love,  kindness,  and  abiding 
faith. 

America  will  in  the  years  ahead  reflect  the 
personal  lives  of  cur  people,  the  strength  of 
our  homes,  the  spirit  of  cur  churches,  the 
patriotism  and  work  of  our  schools.  In 
recent  years  terrifying  rifts  have  been  created 
among  the  various  groups  and  classes  within 
cur  Nation.  The  rift  between  management 
and  labcr,  betv.xen  various  groups  in  our 
economic  and  social  life,  between  races  and 
religious  fuiths.  has  weakened  Amer,ca.  To- 
mo.Tow  these  grievances  mtist  be  healed  and 
a  roadway  of  goodwill  built  among  all  cur 
people.  Then  truly  will  the  dream  of  America 
come  to  pass  and  the  hope  of  the  founding 
fathers  be  realized.  More  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory are  offering  their  lives  that  this  dream 
may  become  real.  When  millions  have  faith 
enough  In  an  Ideal  to  die  for  it,  the  rest  of 
us  must  have  faith  enough  to  consecrate  oxu 
lives  and  our  services  for  It. 


Subsidies 

EXTENSION  OF  RE^JLARKS 
cm 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1943 

Mr,  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
one  of  the  greatest  disservices  that  the 
New  Deal  party  has  done  to  tliis  Nation 
has  been  as  the  result  of  its  refusal  to 
argue  anything  purely  on  its  merits. 
The  sneer  and  the  slur,  the  appeal  to 
class  consciousness  and  prejudice,  seems 
always  to  be  an  indispensible  part  of  its 
so-called  logic.  No  one,  it  seems,  can 
ever  have  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
from  their  opinion.  Oh,  no!  According 
to  them,  their  rhetorical  adversary  is 
always  a  tool  of  the  interests,  a  voice  for 
the  selfish  minority,  the  stubborn  Sa- 
tanic whisper  of  reaction,  or  the  unholy 
alliance  of  government  and  big  business. 
In  fact,  if  even  a  Democrat  disagrees 
with  a  new  dealer.  It  cannot  be  because 
of  sincere  conviction,  but  must  be  be- 
cause he  is  a  southern  Democrat  or  an 
unholy  conspirator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  resented  this  as 
a  private  citizen  and  taxpayer;  I  have 


resented  it  as  a  Representative  In  Con- 
gress; and  I  resent  it  now  on  behalf  of 
my  constituents  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
present  question  of  subsidies.  Such 
name  calling  and  demagogic  appeals  are, 
of  course,  particularly  ridiculous  where 
any  aspect  of  inflation  is  concerned,  since 
even  the  New  Deal  economi.sts  will  con- 
cede that,  under  inflation,  the  more  you 
have  the  more  you  can  lose. 

In  any  event,  we  are  all  agreed  that 
we  do  not  want  inflation,  and  that  all 
the  constituents  of  every  Representative 
in  tills  Congress  have  a  complete  com- 
munity of  interest  in  its  prevention  or 
control.  The  problem  is  simply  how  to 
prevent  and  control  it.  and  subsidies 
have  been  offered  primarily  as  one 
method  of  accomplishing  it  by  imple- 
menting the  hold-the-line  policy.  Up  to 
this  point  practically  all  of  us  are  In 
agreement,  but  from  the  same  sets  of 
facts  our  conclu.sions  vary.  About  three- 
quarters  of  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
gre.'^s  believe  that  subsidies  are  more 
likely  to  prove,  in  the  final  analysis,  to 
be  the  poison  itself  rather  than  the  anti- 
dote, inflationary  rather  than  anti-in- 
flationary. And  that  is  why  most  of  the 
Representatives  view  them  with  genuine 
misgiving.  Many  of  us  believe,  too,  that 
even  should  it  be  admitted  that  there 
are  weak  links  in  the  hold-the-liue  chain 
which  might  possibiy  be  strengthened  by 
certain  explicit  and  limited  subsidies, 
that  to  leave  discretionary  administra- 
tion of  these  subsidies  to  such  a  bureau 
as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  be  truly  an  invitation  to  chaos  and 
disaster.  This  is  the  New  Deal  bureau, 
we  cannot  forget,  which  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  exposed  us  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the 
disgust  of  cur  constituents.  It  is  the 
bureau  which  administered  the  philos- 
ophy of  a  prosperity  of  scarcity.  The 
bureau  which  paid  us  for  the  pigs  and 
cattle  we  destroyed  and  the  cotton  and 
other  crops  we  did  not  plant  and  plowed 
under  and  shortly  thereafter  spent  huge 
sums  for  the  importation  of  pork,  beef, 
and  crops. 

Of  course,  the  very  fact  that  the  New 
Deal  administration,  through  its  "As- 
sistant President,"  can  now  tell  us  that 
the  very  life  or  death  of  the  administra- 
tion's hold-the-hne  policy  depends  on 
subsidies,  is  no  doubt  an  unintentional 
confession  of  its  failure.  It  is  a  confes- 
sion that  the  construction  of  the  dikes 
has  been  faulty,  and  that  now  there  has 
to  be  some  finger-plugging  of  the  holes 
that  are  beginning  to  appear  in  order  to 
keep  a  vast  flood  from  completely  en- 
gulfing us.  It  is  a  confession  of  what 
all  of  us  have  known  but  some  of  us  have 
denied:  a  complete  failure  of  the  admin- 
istration to  tie  wages  to  the  cost  of 
living.  The  Congress  was  ready  to  do 
this  but  the  President  inten'ened,  say- 
ing let  me  do  it  my  way. 

There  is  no  use  arguing  over  this  milk 
so  long  spilt,  however;  there  is  no  use 
day-dreaming  over  what  might  or  should 
have  been;  the  people  do  not  want  re- 
crimination, they  want  action  and  re- 
sults. We  are  squarely  confronted  with 
the  problem  and  the  only  question  Is. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  I  say 
that  we  all  want  to  do  something  about 
It,  whether  we  happen  to  be  Republican 


or  Democrat,  liberal  or  reactionary,  mi- 
nority, majority,  unholy  conspirator,  or 
southern  Democrat.  This  sincerity  and 
integrity  of  purpose  the  New  Deal 
will  nevor  concede  us.  because  we  do 
not  quite  see  eve  to  ej'c  with  it  on  how 
it  .shall  be  done. 

The  problem  is  first  of  all,  twofold. 
The  administration  has  confessed  that 
Its  anti-inflation  dam  has  proved  inade- 
quate. Well,  we  suspected  so  frcm  the 
start.  Now  the  question  is.  Are  we  go- 
ins  to  tear  down  this  one  because  it  was 
never  built  on  a  proper  foundation  In  the 
first  place  in  order  to  build  a  proper  one 
in  iti  place,  that  is,  tie  wages  firmly  to  a 
cost  of  living  index,  or  patch  up  the  one 
we  have  now  as  best  we  can?  Reluc- 
tantly, we  must  conclude  that  the  hour 
Is  late  to  do  ourselves  what  the  President 
promised  he  would  do  If  we  would,  as  we 
indeed  did,  give  him  the  power. 

The  patching  methods  are,  then,  left 
to  us.  In  a  general  way,  fair-minded 
Members  will  agree  that  there  are  three: 
Additional  taxes,  increased  production 
for  domestic  consumption,  as  so  concisely 
put  the  other  day  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  BuFrrrxl 
and  the  substitute  for  controlled  wages, 
subsidies.  Of  these,  the  closest  the  ad- 
m.inistraticn  has  come  to  the  first  alter- 
native was  in  the  offering  of  a  fantastic 
ten  and  one-half  billion  tax  gouge, 
which  was  overwhelmingly  rejected  in 
committee.  At  the  same  time,  the  ad- 
ministration flatly  opposes  the  only  anti- 
inflation  levy  probably  even  worth  talk- 
ing about,  the  sales  tax.  Hence  alterna- 
tive No.  1  has  been  ruled  out — by  the 
administration,  however,  and  not  by 
Congress. 

Alternative  two  is.  of  course,  emphati- 
cally ruled  out  by  the  still  rising  graph 
of  the  demands  of  our  war  production. 

So  we  end  up,  firally,  with  considera- 
tion of  alternative  No.  3 — subsidies. 
Now  there  is  a  very  serious  school  of 
economic  thought  that  believes  that  sub- 
sidies, far  from  being  anti-inflationary, 
are  actually  outright  inflationary  in 
nature.  In  fact.  I  believe  the  only 
economists  who  maintain  anythlrg  else 
are  conspicuously  of  the  New  Deal's  own 
school.  The  sound  logic,  reduced  to 
simple  terms,  which  leads  inevitably  to 
this  conclusion,  is  as  follows:  Subsidies, 
instead  of  blot^'ng  up  increased  purchas- 
ing power  by  the  high  prices  they  seek  to 
hold  down,  actually  accelerate  inflation 
by  putting  more  money  into  circulation 
by  means  of  borrowing  without  a  present 
additional  tax  to  balance  this  borrowing. 
It  is  just  another  mortgage  on  the 
soldier's  earnings  which  they  will  have 
to  pay  after  they  come  home. 

This  is  what  I  believe,  and  I  believe  It 
is  what  a  majority  of  the  Mcu.bers  of 
Congress  believe.  Nevertheless,  I  also 
believe  that  in  the  end  we  will,  because 
it  is  too  late  for  any  other  choice,  accept 
the  third,  or  subsidy,  alternative.  They 
will,  of  course,  be  limited  in  number  and 
the  Commodity  Credit"  Corporation  will 
be  largely  stripped  of  any  indiscreet  dis- 
cretion in  paying  them.  And  about  the 
most  that  can  be  said  in  its  defenscr^f 
this  does  turn  out  to  be  the  final  action 
of  Congress,  Ls  that  a  little  evil  is  at/least 
better  than  a  big  evil,  and  that  suteidies 
may  serve  as  a  strictly  'temporary — and 
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f<?inporary  only — finger  plug  in  the  ad- 
niinlstration'i  crumbling  anti-inflation 
dam. 

But  I  believe  that  the  taxpayer,  citi- 
7'>n,  and  voter  has  a  right  to  be  disturbed 
t.'iat  ruch  fumbling,  bungling,  and  quasi- 
solutions  have  to  be  found  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  their  be- 
l.alf  during  a  time  when  this  Nation  and 
t  le  entire  world  have  faced  one  of  the 
greatest  crises  in  their  respective  his- 
t  )ries.  and  I  believe  they  have  a  right 
t }  inquire  why  this  should  be.  and  a  right 
tD  a  clear  and  forthright  answer.  And 
tnat  answer  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
riakc. 

Tiie  prei.€ntly  existing  threat  of  in- 
f.a..ion.  with  ull  its  vicicn  of  po.^sible 
hardship,  sufr.'rin?.  fin.incial  and  phy^-i- 
c.^l  piivaticn,  chaos,  and  disaster,  the 
l:o.-i;tai;:Ly  c*  which  is  now  flashed  rci"C>s 
our  minds  eye  by  the  instant  discussion, 
i.'  once  r;;ain  the  sure  result  of  the  New 
Leal's  acdicli on  to  dcmagcgtry  and  pol- 
i:ics,  ar.d  its  5 'em  adherence  to  the  pol- 
icy of  2ppor.:ing  to  give  something  Tor 
njthmc.. 

It  rofu.^ed  to  bo  reali>tic  in  fixing 
v.ag?;,,  for  fear  of  antagonizing  labor.  It 
if  used  to  consider  a  .sales  tax,  becau.-e 
it  i.s  a  tax  that  is  not  hidden,  and  tiiat 
f  .eryone  would  know  they  were  payinc. 
It  oflfered  an  additional  $10,500,000,000 
tiix  request  while  at  the  same  time  teil- 
irg  .small  wase  earners  that  their  taxes 
would,  under  some  half-baked  plan,  be 
le>s  instead  of  more.  So,  in  a  typical  and 
njLlural  reaction  the  New  Deal  pulls  an- 
other of  its  New  Deal  rabbits  out  of  the 
New  Deal  hat.  and  it  turns  out  that  it  is 
thp  same  old  New  Deal  rabbit.  "Spend 
Youi-  Way  Out  of  Trouble"  is  its  name, 
another  name,  too,  for  subsidies.  And 
until  the  people  realize  that  whether  you 
an'  rich  or  jaoor,  merchant  or  farmer, 
laborer  or  businessman,  you  can  never 
Kei  anything  from  government  for  noth- 
ing in  the  last  analysis;  and  until  the 
people  so  clearly  recognize  the  dema- 
gogery  and  name-calling  of  the  New 
Deal  for  the  cheap  and  meaningless  pol- 
itics-It  is — that  It  becomes  ineffectual  as 
a  constant  method  of  day-in-and-day- 
out  campaigning — then,  and  then  only, 
can  the  people's  elected  representatives 
serve  their  country  with  a  maximum  of 
accomplishment  and  a  minimum  of 
hokum. 

Ours  is  a  great  country  and  a  great 
people,  biit  even  here  there  can  be  limits 
to  the  sly  smallness  of  politics  that  our 
greatness  can  take  and  still  endure. 


Subsidies — The  Cost  and  the  Remedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-   or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tut\^da;;.  December  14,  1S43 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  ReedI  on 
December  10.  1S43.  clearly  and  concisely 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  remarks  the 


principal  causes  of  the  inflationary 
threats  which  now  confront  us.  Both 
wages  and  the  cost  of  living  have  for 
many  months  been  rising. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  said  by  one  croup 
that  V  a^res  have  increa.-ed  more  rapidly 
than  has  the  cost  of  livint?.  On  the  other 
hand,  another  group  d?nics  that  state- 
ment and  insists  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  outstripped  the  mciecse  in  wag-.s. 
Beth  st?.tc-mcnts  are  true  in  part. 

Tiie  price  cf  some  foods  has  gone  up 
out  cf  all  propcriion  to  increases  in  seme 
wages.  Some*  wagco.  nc:ab;y  those  in 
war  industries,  have  increased  far  mere 
than  has  the  cost  of  .'•-omc  food  products. 

One  group,  made  up  pnncipuily  of 
while-collar  workers,  cf  profo^.-.ional 
men  ana  women,  of  these  iivm^'  on  fixed 
inrorae--..  has  not  received  any  increase 
in  their  wages  or  the  r'-turns  from  iheir 
inve^^rmrnts  and  beyond  qur.n-on  are 
suiierjHg  hardships  because  of  the  rise  in 
the  cost  cf  living. 

The  remedy  is  net  subsidies,  wliirh 
would  but  create  anoih  r  spirahng  in- 
crease in  botii  feed  pric-^s  and  wag's.  but 
is  in  the  use  by  the  President  of  the 
power  which  the  Congress,  at  his  re- 
quest, gave  him  m  Janir.ry  of  1942 — a 
power  to  fix  the  pr.co  on  all  those  thine:.v 
which  enter  into  the  cost  of  living  and 
to  fix  or  stabilize  wares.  The  rcrord 
shcw.s  that  the  P»-esident  has  made  but  a 
half-hearted  attempt  to  fix  the  co.'t  ot 
living — prices:  made  practically  no  cfTori 
at  all  to  stabilize  wages. 

When  the  people  once  understand  the 
situation,  they  will  cea^e  to  demand  sub- 
sidies; they  will  insist  that  the  President 
use  the  powers  which  he  has  to  prevent 
inflation — to  make  it  possible  for  every- 
one to  enjoy,  if  not  the  former  American 
standard  of  living,  at  least  a  standard 
which  will  prevent  suffering  on  the  part 
of  anyone  in  the  continental  United 
States. 


Challenge  to  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  RHODE  ISL.^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1943 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  December 
11,  1943: 

CH.II-LENGE    TO    INDUSTHY 

Cliarles  E.  Wilson  has  preseiiied  a  dual 
challenge  to  the  induttrlahsts  of  America, 
Facing  the  cream  of  the  ciop  on  Wednesd.iv 
at  the  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  tl.e 
National  Asscciation  of  M.mufacturers,  he 
told  them  that  war  production  next  year  must 
top  the  record  levels  of  1943  by  about  20  per- 
cent. At  the  same  time  he  called  upon  them 
for  something  even  more  dlff.cult  and  moie 
important  than  a  p:cduc*ion  miracle.  He 
asked  of  them  self-restraint,  political  states- 
manship. 

No  one  has  a  better  right  than  Charles  Wil- 
son to  make  such  a  demand.  Himself  a  great 
Industrialist,  he  laid  aside  private  concerns 


to  devote  his  energies  and  abilities  exclusively 
to  the  £erv.c3  cf  his  Government.  For  him 
there  was  no  diviiicn  of  allegiance.  He  has 
learned  a  good  c!eal  ab'  ut  governmental  prcb- 
len-;S  and  ab<iiit  politics,  although  he  does 
not  speak  either  a.s  an  official  or  as  a  poli- 
tician. He  iinows  incJu.-try  well.  And  he  is 
gn.vely  d'suubed  by  tiie  cleavage  which  he 
discerns  bet  v.  ten  Inoustry  and  the  Govern- 
ment, 

•J  tell  ycu  frankly,"  he  dcciared.  "that  1 
pm  deeply  aliirmed  tod?.y  over  the  possibility 
that  a  right-wing  rear  lion  may  draw  seme 
sections  of  capital  so  lar  away  f.om  our  tra- 
ditions as  to  imperil  tlie  entire  structure  ol 
American  life  as  we  know  it."  The  alarm  is 
not  grourdless.  There  is  an  extrei^^ist  ele- 
ment which  has  indefatigataly  lought  the  so- 
da! chnn^cs  of  the  i)a=t  docad:?  and  v,-h:cli 
seeks  still  to  bring  ab'^ut  a  rtv:rr::n  to  the 
p?-st.  It  sees  in  the  r.pprcach'.n-r  national 
election  a  chance,  not  fj  buiid  upon  the  be- 
ginnings which  have  b'^en  made,  but  to  over- 
throw them  As  Mr.  Wilson  puts  it,  seme 
"special  poliiical  end  economic  groups  wnnt 
to  Win  complete  victory  for  themselves  re- 
gardless of  the  consecjUcn"e=:  for  others  and 
lor  the  Nation  " 

Wc  have  net  yet  won  the  war.  and  we  hav^ 
by  no  means  solved  the  acute  pr.iblem.s  whicii 
are  bound  to  fellow  it.  For  both  purposes 
we  shall  stand  In  ve.y  leal  need  of  unity  and 
of  mutual  trust.  "This  above  all."  Mr.  Wil- 
eon  told  the  N.  A  M  ,  "is  a  time  when  the  in- 
dustrial len'.lers  cf  America  owe  it  to  the.r 
country  and  to  them.ielves  to  exf^icise  tem- 
perate Judgment,  to  practice  the  arts  01 
con-!promise,  to  avoid  the  temptation  cf  sac- 
riticmg  enduring  values  for  temporary  gains 
and  to  withhold  encouragement  from  dan- 
gerous men  who  preach  disunity." 

N'^xt  year's  eleCi'in  may  seem  to  some  busi- 
nessmen an  opp^.itunity  to  end  all  Govern- 
ment impmgf  nit-nts  upon  free  and  unfettered 
enterprise.  If  they  view  it  in  this  light,  they 
will  injure  their  own  real  interests  as  well 
OS  the  national  stability.  For  their  proper 
place  is  as  one  of  the  coordinate  elements 
in  cur  economic  life.  They  have  an  adjust- 
ment to  make  which  will  require  some  self- 
disciplme.  In  luree  measure,  throughout 
most  (li  indu.itry.  the  adjustment  has  already 
been  made,  Mr.  Wilscm  is  warning  against  re- 
action. He  thinks  and  speaks  as  a  patriot — 
in  the  old,  unsullied  sense  cf  that  vord. 
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Pumping  a  Dry  Hole 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFI*,lAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
once  started  on  a  campaign  of  falsehood 
find  vilification,  Jergens'  hired  man, 
Wincliell,  advertising  a  commercial  prod- 
uct which  we  hope  is  less  odorous  and  ir- 
ritating than  his  chatter,  is  constantly 
under  pressure  to  manufacture  petty  dis- 
cord-provoking gossip. 

Ilis  imagination  is  exceeded  only  by  his 
disregard  for  the  truth  and  his  insane 
desire  to  injure.  His  warped  brain  is 
constantly  taxed  to  find  new  individuals 
to  slander.  His  Jergens'  broadcasts  bring 
to  mind  a  moronic  child  who  gains  pleas- 
ure by  impahng  flies  on  pin  points  or  tor- 
turing small  animals.  Apparently,  he 
derives  a  sadistic  pleasure  when  he  thinks 


he  has  Injured  someone  by  his  malicious 
half-truths  or  complete  falsehoods.  If 
Jergens'  products  are  no  more  soothing  or 
healing  than  are  Winchell's  broadcasts. 
Grand  Marais  folk  will  have  none  of 
them. 

Winchell's  difficulty  In  finding  some- 
thing to  write  about  is  evidenced  by  two 
paragraphs  in  his  column  of  December  2, 
1943,  purporting  to  come  from  Chicago 
and  which  read: 

The  following  isn't  Important  enough  for 
your  column  but  might  give  yoti  a  chuckle. 
Your  admirer  In  Congress,  Clake  Hoitman, 
owns  a  small  cottage  at  the  edge  cf  the  little 
village  cf  Grand  Marais,  Mich,,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  where  he  has  not  endeared 
himself  to  the  Inhabitants.  When  Hoffman 
arrived  this  .'^ummer  there  was  a  new  captain 
at  the  life-saving  spot — pardon  me,  Coast 
Guard.  But  Hoffman  didn't  care  anything 
abotit  that — Just  his  own  pleasure.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  go  fishing  without  going  through 
any  permission  formula,  etc.  The  captain 
there  sent  for  Hoffman.  He  had  him  brought 
In.  Unexplained  boats  are  not  wanted  on 
Lake  Superior,  he  was  told.  The  great  ob- 
structionist Hoffman  was  furious.  Didn't 
the  cap'n  know  who  he  was?  He  was  Con- 
gressman Hoffman,  by  beck!  He  could  do  as 
he  pleased.  Such  an  insult  to  htm!  etc.,  etc., 
ad  infinitum,  blah,  blab. 

The  captain  listened  in  silence,  and  the 
more  insulting  Hoffman  got  the  cooler  be- 
came the  cap.  Then,  with  one  softly  tpoken 
eentence,  the  captain  did  the  trick.  He 
cooed:  "Wouldn't  Walter  Wlnchell  enjoy 
knowing  this?"  That's  all,  brother.  Hoffman 
actually  became  polite.  Having  stirred  up 
60  many  waters  till  they  were  troubled.  It 
seemed  as  if  you  might  be  pleased  to  learn  of 
one  time  when  you  acted  as  tlie  oil  that 
Bmoothed  them  down. 

I  sent  Vice  Admiral  R.  R.  Waesche, 
Commandant  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  a  copy  of  Winchell's  column  con- 
taining the  foregoing  and  asked  for  a 
report  from  the  commanding  officer  at 
Grand  Marais.  Vice  Admiral  R.  R. 
Waesche  advised  me  as  follows: 

I  am  pleased  to  quote  hereunder  the  state- 
ment of  Ensign  Stanley  E.  Plastner,  U.  6. 
C.  G„  who  at  the  time  of  your  visit  to  the 
station  was  serving  as  commanding  officer: 

Headquarters  is  advised  that  the  facts  are 
as  follows: 

"Last  July  a  patrol,  on  his  regular  rounds, 
stopped  a  launch  prcx:eedlng  out  of  Grand 
Marais  Channel  Into  Lake  Superior  on  a  fish- 
ing trip.  When  the  patrol  discovered  that 
the  operator  of  the  launch  did  not  have  the 
usual  Coast  Guard  Identification  he  was 
escorted  to  the  lifeboat  station.  Congress- 
man Hoffman  was  informed  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  such  cases  and  was  furnished 
the  necessary  credentials.  In  Mr.  Winchell's 
article  the  following  quotations  are  untrue: 
TDidn't  the  cap'n  know  who  he  was?  He  was 
Cong.  Hoffman,  by  heck!  He  could  do  as  he 
pleased.  Such  an  insult  to  him!  etc.,  etc,  ad 
infinitum,  blah,  blah.'  'Wouldn't  Walter  Wln- 
chell enjcy  knowing  this?'  The  Congressman 
Bald  no  such  thing. 

"Until  headquarters  letter  was  received  by 
me,  I  had  no  Intimation  that  the  visit  of  Con- 
gressman Hoffman  at  the  Grand  Marais  Life- 
boat Station  was  known  to  any  others  than 
myself  and  the  men  stationed  there.  I  have 
no  Idea  of  how  such  a  twisted  account  could 
have  emanated  from  this  occurrence." 

As  usual.  Winchell  cannot  tell  the 
truth,  even  about  an  unimportant 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  commercially 
paid  commentator,  claiming  so  many 
hsteners,  finds  it  necessary  to  use  and 


distort  an  ordinary  conversation  which 
occurred  months  ago  between  two  indi- 
viduals, and  to  use  it  to  Injure  a  com- 
mimity  and  its  people,  it  is  evident  that 
his  prejudices  and  sadistic  impulses  con- 
tinue to  shape  his  statements. 

For  years,  in  an  Old  Town  sponson 
20-foot  canoe  with  an  inboard  motor,  I 
have  gone  in  and  out  of  the  harbor  at 
Grand  Marais,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  to  fish  for  Mackinaw  trout — 6 
or  8  miles  out  on  Superior. 

Later,  one  of  the  friends  of  Fred  Br/.d- 
LEY,  who  represents  so  ably  the  people  of 
Alger  Cotmty,  gave  me  an  old  lifeboat  and 
since  then  I  have  been  using  it  on  my 
trips  past  the  Coast  Guard  station,  out 
through  the  channel  and  on  the  lake. 

Until  this  year,  as  I  recall,  no  check 
was  ever  made  of  small  boats  entering 
or  leaving  the  harbor,  except  as  a  crew 
at  the  lifesaving  station  checked  boats 
in  and  out  so  as  to  be  able  to  aid  them 
in  case  of  distress  or  break-down. 

This  summer,  running  out  between  the 
piers  on  a  fishing  trip,  I  was  signaled  to 
stop  by  a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
who  asked  to  see  my  permit.  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  restrictions.  I  had  no 
permit  and  so,  upon  being  told  that  the 
harbor  and  the  adjacent  waters  had  been 
declared  a  restricted  area,  I  asked  to  be 
taken  to  the  office  of  the  commanding  of- 
ficer so  that  I  might  obtain  a  permit. 

The  young  man  on  Coast  Guard  duty 
took  me  over.  He  was  courtesy  itself,  as 
was  the  commanding  officer,  who,  when 
I  inquired  what  sort  of  a  permit  I  needed, 
told  me  that  I  must  be  identified.  I  had 
never  met  him  before.  I  gave  him  my 
name,  my  address,  and  when  he  asked 
for  paper  identification,  presented  to  him 
the  identification  card  containing  my 
photograph,  which  was  issued  by  the 
Capitol  Police  Board  here  in  Washing- 
ton. That  is  a  card  which  all  Members 
of  Congress  for  a  time  were  required  to 
show  before  they  were  admitted  to  their 
offices  here  in  Washington. 

The  officer  in  command  stated  that 
that  was  all  that  was  necessary;  that  I 
should  sign  a  blank  which  he  presented, 
which  I  did,  and  he  added  that,  for  the 
record,  I  should  send  him  a  photograph. 
I  later  did  that,  but  some  officer  who  had 
succeeded  him  wrote  saying  that  the 
photograph  sent  on  was  not  of  the  cor- 
rect size. 

Not  long  ago  other  photographs  were 
ordered,  and  for  the  Coast  Guard  per- 
manent record  and  to  avoid  any  delay 
next  summer,  if  I  am  privileged  to  go  to 
Grand  Marais,  such  a  photograph  will 
be  forwarded  and  the  proper  permit  will, 
if  necessary,  be  obtained  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

There  was  no  argument  at  the  Coast 
Guard  station;  no  one  could  have  been 
treated  more  courteously  than  was  I;  no 
impertinent  or  improper  questions  were 
asked. 

Grand  Marais  is  a  little  village  in 
northern  Michigan,  on  the  shores.of  Lake 
Superior.  At  the  western  edge  of  that 
village  I  own  a  fishing  shack — an  old 
house  which  I  purchased  for  $100. 
Grand  Marais  is  a  beautiful  village.  It 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  which  en- 
circles the  Harbor  of  Refuge,  in  which 


many  a  vessel  in  years  gone  by  has  found 
safety  in  time  of  distress. 

Once  upon  a  time.  Grand  Marais  was 
a  lumbering  town,  with  a  railroad,  busy 
mills,  stores,  churches,  lumberjacks  in 
plenty,  docks  crowded  with  shipping;  but 
when  the  softwood  was  exhausted,  lum- 
bering activities  ceased;  the  business  of 
two  mammoth  general  stores— one  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  and  Mr.  Schneider,  with 
the  help  of  their  daughter,  Gertrude,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 
the  other  by  Mr.  Hill  and  his  son,  dwin- 
dled. The  saloons  moved  out  with  the 
railroads.  Many  of  the  young  folks 
sought  opportunity  and  advancement  in 
other  localities. 

Grand  Marais  became  a  quiet,  peace- 
ful town — 26  miles  north  of  the  railroad 
at  Scney,  reached  only,  in  1916.  when  I 
first  went  in,  over  poor,  winding  sand 
roads. 

But  Lake  Superior — deep,  clear,  almost 
ice  cold,  with  schools  of  red-fleshed 
Mackinaw  trout — was  there;  the  harbor 
and  the  bay  and  East  Bay.  the  cold,  pure 
streams  pouring  in  from  the  high  back 
cotmtry.  The  little  lakes  hidden  back  in 
the  remaining  hardwood  were  there. 

Best  of  all,  the  few  hundred  people  who 
remained  loved  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  To  them  it  was 
home.  They  wanted  less  fortunate  peo- 
ple to  come  to  Grand  Marais  and  share 
in  their  advantages.  Visitors  were  wel- 
comed as  neighbors,  and  that  trait  of 
kindly  hospitality  has  existed,  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  I  have  been  a  bene- 
ficiary of  it,  for  the  last  37  years,  during 
every  one  of  which  but  one — 1917 — I 
visited  the  town  and  enjoyed  associating 
with  its  people,  whom  I  came  to  regard 
as  members  of  my  own  community. 

During  the  36  years  when  I  have  spent 
a  week  or  more  each  summer  or  in  the 
fall  with  the  people  of  Grand  Marais, 
never  once  has  anyone  in  that  village  ex- 
pressed to  me  or  toward  me,  so  far  as  I 
ever  heard,  anything  but  the  kindhest 
feeling. 

True,  the  people  at  election  time  cast 
a  Democratic  vote  and  I  was  an  out- 
spoken RepubUcan;  but  I  was  on  a  vaca- 
tion and,  believe  it  or  not,  no  political 
disagreement  ever  arose  with  any  of  the 
citizens. 

If  I  wanted  to  know,  as  I  often  did, 
something  of  the  history  of  Grand 
Marais,  of  the  wrecks  which  when  first 
I  went  there  were  on  the  beach.  I  had 
but  to  consult  Captain  Truedell.  The 
captain  had  long  served  with  the  Coast 
Guard  and  knew  many  of  the  stories  of 
the  vessels  which  the  northwest  winds 
had  cast  upon  the  beach  when  they 
turned  too  late  to  enter  the  Harbor  of 
Refuge. 

Captain  Truedell,  while  a  busy  man. 
was  always  willing  to  tell  a  stranger  or 
an  old  friend,  as  I  came  to  be,  most  in- 
teresting tales  of  the  early  days  of  the 
village,  when  Coast  Guard  crews  went 
out  in  open  boats  to  challenge  the  storms 
which  turned  Superior  Into  a  boiling 
caldron — it  was  Superior,  you  will  re- 
member, which  made  the  German  ad- 
miral who  had  sailed  on  the  high  seal 
for  years,  seek  the  lee  rail  when  he  took 
a  pleasure  trip  on  its  restless  waters. 
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And  Coast  Guardsman  Chilson,  who 
served  for  years  at  Deer  Park,  was  an- 
other who  knew  from  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  mighty  power  of  Superior 
when  lashed  by  a  snow-laden  northwest- 
ern gale.  Chilson,  years  before,  because 
of  age  had  retired,  but  lived  on  the  bluff 
overlooking  the  harbor  and  lake,  and  to 
the  last  was  a  Paul  Bunyan  of  a  man. 

The  owner  of  a  small,  open  24-foot 
boat  with  an  inboard  motor,  he  often 
took  tnps  up  and  down  the  shore  to  hunt 
and  to  fish.  Lucky  it  was  that  Chilson — 
and  we  called  him  captain — past  his 
eightieth  year — one  November  was  hunt- 
ing with  his  son.  Charlie,  some  miles  west 
of  Sable  Light,  which  juts  out  into  Lake 
Superior  7  miles  west  of  Grand  Marais, 
and  had  pitched  his  hunting  camp  at 
Sullivan's  Landing. 

Offshore  one  morning,  stranded  on  the 
rocks,  they  saw  a  mammoth  freighter, 
two  of  w  hose  crew  had  earlier  abandoned 
the  ship  in  a  lifeboat  seeking  to  reach  the 
Coast  Guard  station  at  Grand  Marais. 
They  never  reached  it.  for  they  froze  to 
death  before  making  port. 

But  Chilson.  though  his  eyes  were  old 
and  dim.  saw  the  boat,  ice-covered  and 
helpless  on  the  rocks.  With  almost 
superhuman  effort,  aided  by  his  skill  and 
experience,  he  launched  his  open  boat 
and.  with  his  son  Charlie,  went  to  the 
rescue.  His  seamanship  brought  him  to 
the  side  of  the  wrecked  ship,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  ice- 
imprisoned  crew. 

Memory  fails  me  as  to  the  number 
rescued,  but  I  do  know,  for  I  heard  it 
not  from  Chilson  alone  but  from  many 
others  who  knev;  the  facts,  that,  because 
of  what  the  captain  and  his  son  did  that 
day  in  snow  and  ice  and  tossed  by  tower- 
ing waves.  10  or  more  men  lived  to  see 
another  day. 

I  do  know  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
heroic  efforts  of  those  two.  the  cdptain's 
skill,  his  hardihood,  and  his  perseverance, 
all  would  have  died,  for  the  lighthouse 
crew  at  Sable  Light  had  no  way  of  reach- 
ing them,  and  the  signals  sounded  by 
the  Sable  officer  were,  because  of  the 
storm,  either  not  heard  at  Grand  Marais 
by  the  lifesaving  crew  of  the  Coast  Guard 
or  were  misunderstood,  for  no  help  came 
until  Chilson  with  his  small  boat  had 
taken  off  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  tanker. 

The  story  was  so  simply,  so  modestly 
told;  an  example  so  typical  of  Grand 
Marais  Coast  Guardsmen,  of  heroic  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  two  average  Grand 
Marais  men.  that,  at  my  request,  it  was 
retold  to  my  sons  and  still  later  to  my 
grandsons. 

It  was  my  privilege,  in  later  years  and 
after  Captain  Chilson  had  gone,  to  be 
able  to  assist  his  widow,  who  still  lives 
in  a  house  overlooking  the  scene  of  her 
husband's  exploits,  in  securing  a  pension 
due  her. 

It  rvas  also  my  privilege  to  help  an- 
other widow,  whose  man  was  taken  by 
the  cold  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  obtain 
the  payments  due  her  for  a  piece  of  land 
which  she  had  sold  to  a  local  resident. 

All  days  and  all  nights  at  Grand 
Marais  were  not  happy  ones,  for  often 
old  Superior  av.akened  in  her  might,  took 


toll  of  the  village  folks.  Well  do  I  re- 
member one  late  fall  day  when  Superior 
waters  were  rolling  white  for  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  harbor,  driving  at  times 
over  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  pier, 
three  fishing  boats — the  Isabel,  the 
Josephine,  and  I  think  it  was  the  Lydia — 
could  not  make  the  harbor,  and  lay  for 
shelter  behind  Caribou  Iceland,  in  Ca- 
nadian waters. 

One — the  Lydia,  I  believe;  in  any 
event,  the  boat  commanded  by  Captam 
Larson,  with  his  crew  of  four — undertook 
before  the  storm  subsided  to  cross  the 
lake  to  the  home  port.  Captain  Larson 
was  accounted  the  best  sailor  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  He  was 
familiar  with  Superior,  its  treacherous 
storms,  and  the  channel  at  Grand  Marais, 
which  sometimes  was  shallowed  by  sand; 
but  the  captain,  eager  tc  be  home,  with 
faith  in  his  boat — and  it  was  the  most 
seaworthy  of  the  three — made  the  at- 
tempt. 

In  the  evening  twilight  his  ooat  was 
seen  approaching  the  harbor  mouth. 
Charlie  Mattson  and  some  others  of  us 
saw  the  light  as  the  boat  turned  to  come 
through  the  channel,  but  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  off  the  pier  saw  it  disap- 
pear, and  that  was  the  last  of  the  Lydia. 

Tiie  waves  were  beating  over  the 
breakwater  east  of  the  harbor,  and  some 
of  us  went  down  into  the  bay  to  see  if 
perchance  someone  might  be  rescued. 
Pish,  fish  boxes,  lunch  baskets,  net 
boxes,  all  sorts  of  gear,  came  poundinc: 
over  the  breakwater  into  the  bay  and 
the  ice  floating  there.  Some  of  us  wuh 
waders  up  to  our  armpits  and  ropes 
around  our  waists,  searched  along  the 
ice  cakes  and  the  floating  wreckage  to 
see  if  one  of  the  crew  might  be  found 
and  resuscitated,  but  none  survived. 

The  next  spring  miles  down  the  shore 
toward  the  Soo,  three  bodies  were  found, 
but  the  other  two  were  never  given  up 
by  the  lake. 

Others  of  Grand  Marais.  like  Mrs. 
Matiilas"  man.  shared  like  fate,  and 
more  recently  two  others.  '^?.ught  in  a 
burning  boat,  jumped  overboard  and 
before  the  craft  could  be  turned,  sunk 
beneath  the  waves. 

The  lake  is  beautiful  when  peaceful: 
it  is  grand  in  time  of  storm,  but  when 
lashed  by  fall  or  winter  gale  it  is  tragic 
and  exacts  its  toll  in  repayment  for  the 
pleasure  and  the  livelihood  it  gives. 

The  people  of  Grand  Marais  were,  and 
they  are  industrious;  they  are  thrifty. 
they  are  God-fearing,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  httle  town  of  535  in- 
habitants has  no^^  less  than  three 
churches,  and  those  well  attended.  The 
men  work  in  the  woods,  some  fish  and 
som.e  engage  in  other  occupations.  Wood 
and  Touzell  run  a  garage.  repairinE:  any- 
thing and  everything  from  a  wheel- 
barrow to  the  most  complicated  marine 
engine,  and.  in  addition,  operate  a  truck- 
ing service  to  the  nearest  railway  point 
at  Seney. 

There  are  fishermen— Endress.  Petti- 
pren.  Niemi,  and  a  half  dozen  others — 
who  catch  and  ship  out  tons  of  lake  trout. 
Others  like  Grump.  Carter,  the  eflScient 
game  warden,  operate  last  cruiiers  for 


deep-sea  fishing.  In  short,  practically 
every  man  in  the  village  is  skilled  in  one 
or  more  trades.  All  are  self-reliant,  fore- 
handed, and  well  able,  as  were  the 
pioneers,  to  care  for  themselves  and  all 
who  may  call  upon  them  for  help. 

Yes.  there  are  many  friendly  people  in 
Grand  Marais — the  Niemies,  with  three 
or  more  boys  in  the  service,  at  least  two 
of  them  officer.s;  Wicklund.  on  the  farm 
just  west  of  my  shack,  has  boys  in  the 
service.  Any  one  of  the  Mattson  boys, 
Oxell.  Fred,  Charlie,  or  John,  is  ever 
ready  to  show  you  a  stream  where  brook 
trout  can  be  ^aught.  a  stand  in  the  woods 
near  a  deer  run  and,  if  you  want  a 
flashhght,  a  reel  or  an  electric  motor 
repaired,  call  Neuberg  or  one  of  his  sons, 
if  all  have  not  gone  to  war. 

Nor,  if  you  visit  Grand  Marais.  should 
you  overlook  Charlie  Goodman,  who, 
when)umber  was  king,  fished  and  hunted 
for  the  lumber  camps,  and  today,  almost 
ninety,  is  still  tough  as  a  pine  knot. 

Yes.  for  36  years,  in  summer  and  some- 
times in  the  fall,  I  have  spent  happy. 
restful.  health->jiving  days  and  weeks  at 
Grand  Marais.  My  sons  and  their  wives 
have'  come  to  look  on  Grand  Marais  as 
a  .^eccnd  home,  and  three  of  the  grand- 
.sons.  though  the  youngest  is  but  4,  have 
learned  to  lake  the  speckled  trout  from 
the  .sparkling  streams;  and  one,  Sam.  15 
last  summer,  took  a  16-pound  Mackinaw 
from  Superior. 

It  is  my  hope  tliat  in  the  years  to 
come  the  grandchildren  may  have  the 
hish  privilege  of  taking  their  children — 
yes,  their  grandchildren — to  this  har- 
bor cf  refuge,  to  the  village  of  Grand 
Marais.  where  nature  restores  to  all  the 
good.  hard,  common  .sense  which  this 
country  now,  of  all  times,  needs,  where 
all  can  learn  anpin  from  restless  Supe- 
rior, from  the  shifting  sand  dunes,  from 
the  changing  streams,  from  the  glorious 
sunsets,  that,  while  we  think  we  are  im- 
portant, we  are  in  truth  but  as  the  pass- 
mir  shadows  in  the  forest.  Like  the  In- 
dians, the  lumberjacks,  and  those  who 
followed,  we,  too.  will  soon  be  of  the  past. 
But  o;d  Superior,  the  sand  dunes,, the 
rivers  and  streams,  the  storms,  the 
sun  going  down  in  the  lake  will  give 
pleasure  to  countless  generations.  Would 
that  here  in  Washington  we  might  build 
with  that  thougiit  in  mind. 

If  you  wish  to  rest,  if  you  wish  quiet 
and  contentment,  if  you  want  to  hunt 
or  fish,  fish  on  streams  or  on  the  tossing 
waters  of  Lake  Superior,  go  to  Ck-and 
Marais  and  there  you  will  find  a  friendly, 
considerate  people,  ever  anxious  to  make 
your  stay  a  pleasant  one. 

Winchells  attempt  to  slander  the  good 
people  of  Grand  Marais  by  intimating 
that  they,  as  a  whole,  approve  of  him  or 
his  mahcious  broadcasts  in  the  interest 
of  Jeruen's  lotion,  his  false  and  malicious 
charge  that  they  are  unfriendly  and  dis- 
courteous to  visitors  or  vacationists,  will 
not  keep  anyone  who  enjoys  fishing  for 
brook  trout,  deep-sea  fishing,  himting, 
or  just  a  quiet,  peaceful  vacation  from 
visiting  that  delightful  community.  Yes, 
Winchell.  the  keyhole  peeper,  in  his  ef- 
fort to  defeat  antinew  dealers,  is,  as 
Uoual,  just  pumping  a  dry  hole. 
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Mr.  SABATH,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, November  7,  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
in  the  great  Orchestra  Hall,  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  the  recognition  of  Russia, 
and  of  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Union 
was  celebrated  by  nearly  4,000  people, 
liberty-  and  freedom-loving  Americans, 
whom  I  had  the  honor  to  address  before 
the  American-Soviet  Friendship  meet- 
ing. I  have  received  many  requests  for 
copies  of  that  speech;  and  I  also  have 
been  asked  to  have  it  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  inserted. 

S.nce  making  that  speech  events  of 
great  importance  have  taken  place,  In 
fact,  the  most  Important  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  and  perhaps  the  world, 
namely,  the  conference  of  our  President, 
Premier  Stalin,  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  at  Tehran,  and  the  conference 
with  the  other  great  representative  of  a 
great  nation,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  of  China, 
at  Cairo. 

Naturally,  I  am  immensely  pleased  that 
my  oft-repeated  assurance  that  Russia 
will  never  be  inveigled  into  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany  and  will  stand  hon- 
orably and  steadfastly  with  the  United 
Nations,  not  only  to  accomplish  complete 
destruction  of  the  Nazi-Jap  mihtarism, 
but  also  to  bring  about  a  lasting  and  just 
peace,  and  freedom  and  liberty  to  the 
Nazi-overrun  nations.  And,  further- 
more, that  there  will  be  complete  cooper- 
ation to  reestablish  their  freedom  and 
liberty  and  a  real  democratic  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  insert  the  address 
which  I  gave  at  Orchestra  Hall: 

I  appreciate  the  courteous  Invitation  ex- 
tendf-d  to  me  and  consider  myself  honored  to 
be  present  at  this  gathering  of  cur  liberty- 
Icving  Americans  who  are  celebrating  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  American-Soviet  diplo- 
matic relations  and  the  twenty-sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Russian-Soviet 
Union. 

I  am  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  a 
brief  summary  of  some  of  the  important  fac- 
tors that  have  united  these  two  great  re- 
p-blics  In  the  present  historic  conflict  be- 
tween humanity  and  barbarism,  but  I  also 
wish  to  give  expression  to  America's  pro- 
found admiration  of  Scvlct  Russia,  which, 
under  the  consistent  and  most  briUiant  lead- 
ership of  Marshal  Joseph  Stalin,  has  so  ably 
united  over  170,000,000  of  Russian  people  and 
inspired  the  gallant  Russian  Army  with  such 
devotion  and  heroism  In  this  great  struggle 
for  Independence  of  their  motherland  and 
world  democracy. 

I  recollect  that  in  October  1918.  over  the 
protest  of  certain  statesmen,  I  arranged  a 
conference  with  President  Wilson  for  Prof. 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  world-known  statesman, 
liberator,   and   fljst  president   of  Czechoslo- 


vakia, who  was  Just  returning  from  Russia. 
During  his  conference  with  President  WUson 
at  the  White  House,  in  discussing  the  critical 
situation  in  Russia,  Masaryk  made  this  in- 
teresting statement: 

"Collaboration,  instead  of  intervention.  In 
Russian  internal  affairs  would  be  more  help- 
ful for  consolidation  and  the  progress  of  de- 
mocracy in  Europe." 

His  statement  attracted  th«  attention  of 
diplomatic  circles  in  Washington  and  was 
transmitted  to  Paris  and  London  with  the 
result  that  all  preparations  for  mUitary  in- 
vasion of  Russia  were  canceled. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  since  the 
two  most  despotic  maniacs,  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini, appeared  upon  the  stage  of  world  prom- 
inence, it  has  been  Soviet  Russia  that  has 
repeatedly  and  persistently  demanded  collec- 
tive security  and  the  formation  of  a  protec- 
tive alliance  of  the  peoples  and  governments 
6f  European  democratic  nations  to  challenge 
fascism  and  nazi-lsm  and  to  stop  the  ex- 
panding and  approaching  danger  of  vicious 
aggressive  conspiracy. 

Had  the  alliance  of  European  nations,  as 
sponsored  by  the  statesmen  of  Soviet  Russia — 
Stalin,  Lltvinov.  and  Molotov — been  effected 
in  time,  and  had  President  Wilson's  plea  been 
heeded  by  our  Senate  to  enter  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  would  most  probably  have  pre- 
vented this  terrible  global  tragedy. 

Those  of  you  who  have  followed  my  activ- 
ities In  Congress  will  recall  my  activities  in 
b3half  of  the  Independence  of  the  smaller 
nations  and  my  continuous  and  urgent  de- 
mands for  unity  and  collective  security 
among  those  European  nations  who  wished 
to  defeat  Hitlerism,  and  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  repeating  my  remarks  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  18,  1938: 

"Three  years  ago  (that  was  in  1935)  I 
voiced  the  belief  that  a  secret  or  tacit  agree- 
ment existed  between  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and 
Japan,  but  my  warnings  went  unheeded. 

•*•  •  •  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  Hitler,  Mus.sollnl,  and  the 
raving-mad  Japanese  war  lords  are  in  con- 
spiracy to  divide  the  entire  world  among 
themselves,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  they 
can  manage  to  grab." 

Again  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
made  this  statement  In  19S8. 

I  recall  that  I  was  urging  in  Congress  and 
stressing  the  Importance  of  reestablishing 
commercial  and  friendly  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia  ever  since  1920,  but  our  reactionaries 
succeeded  In  defeating  my  efforts.  It  was  not 
until  President  Roosevelt  assumed  tlie  re- 
fponsibllity  as  Chief  Executive  that  the  policy 
of  mutual  collaboration  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia  was  adopted,  and  I 
fervently  hope  it  will  continue  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both  countries. 

Since  the  European  war  broke  out  It  was 
my  firm  belief  that,  for  our  own  defense  and 
in  our  own  interest,  we  should  give  all  pos- 
sible assistance  to  the  United  Nations  fight- 
ing Hltlerlsra.  Most  of  our  Fascist  and  Nazi 
Ideologists  and  Isolationists  refused  to  recog- 
nize, and,  In  fact,  minimized,  the  approaching 
danger  to  us  untU  Pearl  Harbor.  Then  some 
of  them  were  finally  convinced  that  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  and  the  imperialistic  Japs  would 
dare  tc  attack  the  United  States.  Before  then 
they  neglected  our  dangerously  exposed  geo- 
graphical position  in  the  North  Pacific,  and 
were  completely  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
Siberia  is  separated  from  the  American- 
owned  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  coast  of 
Alaska  by  only  a  narrow  strip  of  water.  They 
paid  no  heed  to  the  obvious — that  Nazi- 
Japan  victory  over  Britain  and  Riissia  would 
bring  cur  enemy  forces  to  the  very  shores  of 
Alaska  and  our  Pacific  coast. 

You  will  recall  how  the  Nazi-Fascist  con- 
spirators and  propagandists  acting  under  the 


cover  of  neutrality,  patriotism,  and  tbe  Blo» 
gsn  "Keep  America  out  of  the  war."  fo- 
mented a  ten^ational  campaign  against 
President  Roosevelt  when,  after  the  collapse 
of  France  and  the  British  disaster  at  Dun- 
kerque.  he  tranferred  50  of  our  destroyers  to 
Britain  to  aid  her  against  the  threatened 
German  invasion.  Looking  back  today,  In 
the  light  of  our  experiences  In  this  war.  It  It 
clear  that  the  wise  and  farsirrhted  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  of  the  President  have  been 
fully  vindirated,  and.  as  Americans  we  are 
proud  of  our  contribution  toward  the  ap- 
proaching victory  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  their  contemptible  and  cowardly  ef- 
forts to  promote  disunity  and  keep  America 
vnprcpared,  and  foment  disorder  and  chaos, 
ihe  Nazi-Fascist  conspirators  in  America  fol- 
lowed the  Hitler  pattern  and  organized  an 
underground  campaign  of  antl-SemltIsm  and 
race  hatred  and  even  fostered  conflict*  be- 
tween our  industrialists  and  labor,  with  the 
deliberate  intention  to  destroy  our  war  ma- 
chinery, paralyze  our  war  production,  and 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  President  and  bis  administration. 

Meanwhile  the  German  Industrialists  and 
the  Junkers  Inaugurated  a  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcy to  deceive  American  creditors,  alleg- 
ing that  Germany  was  not  In  position  to  con- 
tinue paying  reparations  and  the  American 
creditors,  in  consequence,  treated  Germany 
with  all  possible  cousideration,  disregarding 
the  fact  that  Germany  was  the  only  nation 
that  had  profited  in  the  war.  Germany  had 
paid  some  reparations  in  the  sum  of  $4,400,- 
000.000  and  In  return  received  loans  in  the 
sum  of  »6,400.000.000.  which  she  never  repaid. 
You  will  also  recall  that  it  was  President 
Hoover  and  his  administration  that  granted 
Germany  a  moratorium  whereby  further  pay- 
ments on  reparations  were  suipended  for  a 
year,  thus  giving  Germany  an  opporttmlty  to 
reorganize  their  industry  for  rearmament  pro- 
duction, and  to  finance  and  mobilize  the  Nad 
forces  for  this  global  war,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  VersaUles  Treaty. 

Their  pretended  fear  of  communism  served 
the  Nazi  propagandists  as  a  camouflage  to 
conceal  their  dastardly  intention  to  create 
disruption  and  disharmony  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  to  strain  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States.  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Soviet  Russia.  For  years  they  have 
been  consistently  repeating  their  astounding 
falsehcxKls.  acctislng  Soviet  Russia  of  Insta- 
bility, religious  persecution,  and  of  the  in- 
tention to  commvmize  America  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent.  The  latest  expression  of 
the  Russian  leaders  and  their  policies  have 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  there  Is  not, 
and  was  not.  a  shred  of  truth  In  the  charges. 

The  most  vicious  campaign  was  carried  on 
with  the  obvious  ptirpose  of  Inducing  our 
American  people  to  believe  that  the  Com- 
munists, acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Government,  were  contem- 
plating the  overthrow  of  our  constltutlorial 
government.  They  heralded  all  over  America 
and  in  neutral  countries  the  bug-a-bear  that 
on  the  defeat  of  Germany  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  America  would  be  dominated  by  the  In- 
ternational Communist  dictators.  This  was 
answered  by  Stalin's  dissolution  of  the  Com- 
munist International  Comintern.  He  made 
this  statement: 

"The  dissolution  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
naticnal  Comintern  facilitates  the  work  of 
patriots  in  freedom-loving  cotmtries  in  unit- 
ing the  progressive  forces  of  their  respective 
countries,  regardless  of  party  or  religious 
faith,  into  a  single  camp  for  national  libera- 
tion, for  unfolding  the  struggle  against  fas- 
cism, against  the  menace  of  world  domination 
by  Hitlerism,  thus  clearing  tbe  wa)  to  future 
organization  of  companionship  of  nations 
based  upon  their  equality.  I  feel  that  the  dis- 
solution of  tlie  Conununist  International 
Ccmintem  is  perfectly  timely  because  It  Is 
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exactly  now.  v.hrn  the  F.-sclst  beast  is  exert- 
ing Its  la-.t  fctrength  that  It  Is  necess.iry  to 
crgr.iilze  ti:c  con\m<'n  onslaught  of  freedom- 
loving  countries  to  flnisli  off  this  bep.st  and 
deliver  the  people  from  Fascist  oppression." 

Ii  Is  kliO  timely  to  quote  from  Stalin's 
etatrmexit  made  only  yesterday  regarding 
Ru-.3ia"s  war  aims.     They  are- 

■  1.  Liberation  of  occupied  European  ccun- 
trjc- — Including  Poland.  Franre.  Belgium, 
YugoslaMa,  CzfChoslovakia,  and  Greece. 

"2.  LitKTi  ti-d  cof.ntilcs  must  be  allowed  to 
choos?  laeir  own  firm  of  government. 

■■3.  All  war  criminals  must  be  punishsd. 

"4.  8j'"h  crdor  must  be  created  that  no 
full  re  attempt  a:  world  Ci  minaticn  ci.n  bi 
ir.ade  by  Ctnuany 

•j  Eotabii.sbment  of  full  collaboration 
an:  in;;  the  r.ations  of  Eor^  pe  011  the  basis 
it  lull  mutUAl  tru5t,  which  w:il  make  any 
luture  p.ggrt.s.uon  Impocsble  ' 

Far  years  the  Nazi-FasCiS-t  propagandists 
Were  spreading;  falsehoods  and  mipr^presenta- 
lions  of  facts  m  an  eflort  to  Inflnence  our 
ptHjplo  into  believing  that  the  government 
cf  Sfjviet  RuAtiia  is  not  founded  upon  demo- 
cratic principles  of  Justice,  that  freedom  is 
brutally  suppressed,  and  that  only  a  small 
minoniy  of  the  Russian  people  are  loyal  to 
the  Soviet  system  of  j;ovetiiment  The  facts 
ore  the  cxa'-i  opposite.  Mo  gcvernment  en- 
Joys  the  whoIe-h>?artcd  siippon  of  Its  people 
lis  does  the  Ruisian  government.  I  wish  to 
God   we  had   the  unity   the   Rii&siar.s  enjoy. 

There  are  no  Qulj-lingj,  no  traitors,  no 
fifth  columnists  lu  Russia.  \Vh- n  the  Ger- 
man Army  treacherously  Invaded  Russia  it 
was  met  by  the  Russian  pet.ple,  170,000.000 
of  them,  united  in  courage,  in  spirit,  and  in 
determination.  They  are  heroically  ridding 
their  beloved  country  of  the  barbaric  invaders 
according  to  plan      Yes.  the  Russian  plan! 

Hitler  invading  Russia  reckoned  upon  the 
collapse  of  ihe  whole  Soviet  Union  with  the 
first  blitz  which  was  struck  nguinst  the  Rus- 
sian army.  Hitlers  "Intuition"  prove .1  to  be 
B  c5T'^''t'y  Illusion;  instead  of  collapse.  Rus- 
sia, notwithstanding  one  defeat  i.ftcr  an- 
other, progressively  gained  strength.  Its 
forces  biili-'antly  defended  Moscow,  Lenin- 
grad, and  Stnlinprad,  and,  finally,  turned  the 
tide  cf  battle  and  now— with  the  fall  cf 
K.cv — the  am  gar. t  mon^rtcr  is  on  the  run. 
The  stability  oi'  the  Russian  Stiviet  Govern- 
ment, the  bravery  and  heroism  of  the  great 
Russ  an  Army,  and.  indeed,  of  the  Russian 
petp'.e.  In  the  face  of  the  greatest  hardships 
and  th;»  se/erest  atrocities,  is  little  short  of 
the  miraculous.  It  has  convinced  the  mott 
pL'Fsimistic  observers  and  critics  of  the  soli- 
darity of  all  Rvissia  end  cf  its  unswerving 
coufiJence  in  her  great  leader,  Marshal  Stalin. 
Two  years  of  war  has  not  weakened  the  Rus- 
sian pjv.vr  to  ctrry  on  In  this  greatest  of  all 
vars,  and  h.is  demonstrated  to  the  world  the 
strength  and  determination  of  its  people. 
The  hi.ur  of  cecisive  victory  and  durable 
peace  Is  approaching. 

Ag.iin,  I  wish  to  quote  Stalin  in  connection 
wrh  th"  perniclcus  accusations  by  the  N.zis 
that  Rusfcn  is  secretly  tryln;.:  to  conimunize 
the  world  and  dominate  the  European  conti- 
r.-'iit  and  America: 

"V.'e  hi'ven't.  we  cant  hive,  such  a  pur- 
pose In  this  war  as  the  conquest  of  foreign 
territoiics.  of  foreign  peoples  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Including  Iraq.  We  cannot  have  such  a  pur- 
pose 8S  to  impose  cur  will  and  Slavonic  regime 
en   the  other  enslaved   peoples  of   Europe." 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  Russia  was  com- 
pelled ti  enter  into  its  treaty  of  ncnaggres- 
Bion  with  Naci  Germany  to  gain  time.  She 
was  not  prepared  for  war.  and  she  used  the 
precious  Intervening  lime  to  mobilize  her 
army,  organize  her  Industry,  and  fortify  her 
frontier.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  her 
Irom  gr   ng  continuous  aid  to  stricken  China. 

P.es'dent  Roosevelt  in  acclaiming  the  re- 
sults oi  the  Moscow  Conference  expressed  the 


belief  that  Soviet  Rusi-ia  is  anx.cus  to  c.r- 
cperate  with  the  United  States.  Britain,  and 
ail  United  Nations  in  the  war  and  peace.  The 
accomplishments  of  cur  Secretary  of  St;. to, 
Ccrdell  Hull,  the  British  Foreign  Minister, 
Anthony  Eden,  and  the  Srjviet  F'-reign 
Commissar,  V.  M.  Molotov,  have  completely 
demolished  the  Nazi  charges  that  Ru-ssia 
want.^  a  separate  peace  and  th;;t  the  ccnf'jr- 
ence  would  end  in  di.ninity. 

In  conciusion.  permit  me  to  assure  you  all 
who  are  gathered  liere  today  to  celebrate 
the  great  accompli.shments  of  Ru->sla  tint 
you  ar.d  the  people  of  Russia  will  fiipreciate 
the  fact  that  you  have  in  our  great  Prcsdent. 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  a  sincere  und  loyl 
friend  who  recognlze.s  the  heroic  eflort s  and 
greai  sacilficcs  on  the  part  o;  the  Ru.-6...n 
people,  as  well  as  their  unanimity  for  com- 
plete Joint  cooperation,  and  the  trcmendc  us 
aid  they  have  thus  far  given  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  feel  confident  that  the  American 
people  are  now  convinced  that  their  Presi- 
dent made  no  mistakes,  as  originally  charged, 
when  he  advocated  giving  aid  to  Russia,  and 
has.  in  fact,  given  Rusoia  all  possible  aid 
and  assistance.  I  am  sure  that  even  his 
bitterest  critics  and  haters  must  concede, 
if  not  in  the  open,  then  in  their  hearts, 
that  this  cooperation  has  materially  aided 
in  assuring  positive  defeat  of  the  Nazi-Jap- 
anese brutal  military  giMig,  and  I  am  mdetd 
gratified  that  the  confidence  in  Russia  th.tt 
I  have  entertained  steadfastly  has  been  tuUy 
Justified 

I  am  satisfied  thiit  the  Vitst  majority  cf 
our  American  people  fully  recot'inze  the  great 
r.chicvemcnts  and  progress  made  by  tlie 
Soviet  Government  within  the  short  space 
of  26  years,  and  that  they.  too.  hail  the  M'  s- 
cow  Conference  as  a  harbinger  of  a  new 
world  cooperation  and  everla.^tmg  per.re. 

Tiie  hour  of  Russia  s  triumph  ovi.-r  Gerinnn 
greed  and  barbarity  is  not  far  distant  I  am 
proud,  indeed,  to  have  been  privileged  to 
make  some  little  contribution  to  t'le  better 
understanding  of  that  groat  and  gi.llant 
people.  They  have  earned  the  ri^ht  to  the 
fullest  measure  of  la.'tlns^  pea'^e  and  pros- 
perity, God  grant  that  whnt  1«  r.iming  to 
them — and  to  the  whole  world— be  not  long 
deK.ved. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  10.  1943 

Mr,  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlio  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas,  Hon.  Andrew  F.  Schoep- 
pel.  recently  made  a  veiy  interesting 
r.nd  significant  address  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  In  this  address  Governor  Schoep- 
pel  discusses  in  an  able  and  informative 
way  a  question  which  is  now  very  much 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  and  which  is 
of  great  interest  to  all  of  us.  I  believe 
that  Members  of  Congress  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  this  addreiis.  and  I  sub- 
mit the  same  herewith  under  unr.nimou.s 
consent  previously  granted  by  the 
House  1 

I  am  honored  to  have  this  invitation  to 
appear  before  this  distinguished  grcup.  I 
am  happy  to  be  here  to  meet  you.  It  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  come  to  the  S;ate  of 
Iowa  and  to  have  the  opportunity  which  has 


bo:'n  presented  to  me  here  tcdny.  to  meet  a 
gr  iiip  of  ou'Etandmg  citiz.'>ns  suth  a.s  this. 

But  more  tiian  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  ycu  upon  an  tccasion  of  this  kir.d.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  be  here  becau.^e  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gain^^d  from 
an  Interchange  of  otir  ideas  and  our  view- 
points. 

I    expect    that    everyone    making    a    public 
speech    these   days    t  kes   occasion    to    men- 
tion the  gravity  of  the  situation  facing  the 
'    world  tcdry.     We  ail   know   how   deEperate:y 
'    true  this  Is.     The  ser.oiisness  of  our  mutual 
problems  seems  to  me  to  ma^.e  a  Joint  con- 
!    Lideratnn  of  them  particularly  apropos. 

I  crme  from  the  State  of  Kan.'-as.     Kansas, 
:    like  Iowa,  is  a  great  agricultural  8tr.te.     We 
both  beiong  to  the  great  central  western  puit 
.    of  our  Nation.     In  m.iny  res;.ect3  our  prcb- 
I    lems    a.'-c    identical.     While    Kansas    Is    not 
quite    as    widely    diversified    in    her    agricul- 
1    tuia!  activities  as  Ijwa,  nevertheless  wo  do 
'    grrcw.    produce,    process,     and     manufacture 
m.my  things      Kan.siis  is  the  leading  wheat- 
prcducmg  State  of  the  Nation,  furnishir.g  ap- 
pr' ximately  cne-fourtli  of  our  Nation's  en- 
tire supply.     And  while  we  cannot   vie  with 
I    lowii  for  honors.  Kan.sas  al>o  produces  corn 
which  we  think  is  of  g-^od  quality  and  very 
I    considerable   quantity.     Kansas   Is   the   fore- 
;    front  in  the  production  of  livestock.    Kan.'^as 
'    pn  duel's  oil  and  g;;s.  ccal.  and  salt,  lend,  zinc, 
indUotr:al  clays,   and   a  host   of  other  pnd- 
;    ucts      Kansas  leads  the  Nation  In  flour  mill- 
ing, and  is  second  in  meat  pricking. 

I  mention  these  things  not  simply  to  cata- 
log the  attributes  of  my  native  State,  but 
because  I  believe  the  enumeration  of  thtm 
will  demonstrate  the  important  fact  that 
your  State  and  mine.  located  as  thry  arc  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  are  primarily 
mtt re-ted  in  the  same  things  and  are  called 
upon  to  meet  the  same  problems.  And  we 
certainly  do  have  problems.  Let  me  point 
out  one  or  two  of  them. 

In  the  2-year  p-nod  between  1940  and 
1942  the  State  of  Iowa  last  3  U  percent  of  its 
pcpalatiLn.  Kansa.s  fared  even  worse  and 
lost  4'i  percent  of  her  population.  With 
Iowa,  this  trend  was  relatively  new,  tti  dur- 
ing the  pre'-eding  decade  the  population  of 
lov.a  increased  slightly  althou-h  It  did  not 
nearly  keep  up  with  the  nntional  avcra;?e. 
During  the  preceding  decade,  Kansas,  o"ur 
niurual  neighbor.  Nfbra.-ka.  and  several 
others  of  the  Midwestern  States  experienced 
actual  losses.  Every  one  cf  U3  is  familiar 
with  the  trend  toward  concentration  of 
population  in  big  industrial  centers  ard  these 
centers  are  not  located  in  either  of  our 
States. 

Let  me  nrentlon  ano'her  d'fflcultv  vvhieh 
we  are  experiencing  in  connion.  Wc  have 
witnessed  the  decline  of  our  small  towns; 
a  tendency  to  leave  the  farms  and  go  to  the 
cities  either  In  our  own  State  or  elsewhere. 
We  have  mpro\ed  the  highways,  and  we 
have  rounded  the  curves.  We  have  made  it 
possible  for  our  people  to  get  awny  from  the 
farms  and  villasies  with  the  greatest  of  speed. 
With  the  advent  of  improved  transportation 
we  have  left  many  of  our  small  communi- 
ties high  and  dry.  And  the  ownership  of 
our  land  Is  concentrating  m  fewer  and  ftver 
hands. 

We  could  Ro  on  and  on  p;;intin':;  out  the.-e 
paitleular  disturbing  trend.s  which  call  for 
and  requir  adjust meiu.<?.  But  merely  nam- 
ing these  over  does  not  result  m  settlin" 
them.  ° 

We  could  spend  hours  diicusiins;  any  one 
of  these,  or  any  one  of  r.  host  of  others.  We 
could  discu.ss  the  advisability  of  further  in- 
dustrializing this  area.  We  could  consider 
the  needs  of  our  States  for  a  readjustment 
of  our  transportation  rate  structure.  We 
could  talk  over  the  fuller  utilization  of  our 
natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  tills  area. 
But  time  will  not  allow  us  to  take  the  whole 
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world  a.-j  our  province  here  today.  We  can 
only  barely  scratch  the  suiface  of  Just  one 
of  cur  problems,  so  let  us  address  ourselves 
to  It, 

The  topic  which  I  am  schidulcd  to  par- 
ticularly discuss  with  you  today  is  labeled 
"Where  Have  Our  Courthouses  Gone.'"  I  can 
bee  that  .'•ome  of  you  seem  to  be  wondering 
Ju;t  a  bit  about  what  such  a  title  could 
mean.  It  seems  to  have  a  ws^ue  similarity 
to  an  old  ditty  that  has  bern  the  subject  of 
many  barber-shop  quartets,  clc-c-harmcny 
fec.si "ns,  ccucerniug  the  whcreab-juts  cf  the 
vocalibt-h'  d'rt-  On  tlie  other  hand,  I  Irr.ac- 
Ine  that  a  number  of  you  are  iiunned  to  ao- 
vi-e  me  that  the  courthouse  is  at  the  sjine 
old  place,  located  in  the  town  fquare  of  the 
ccuniy  st-at,  and,  with  the  exce;)t"on  of  tl  e 
usual  ravages  of  time  and  weather,  it  is 
murh  the  t-.ime  a.*  always. 

But  I  bel.L-ve  that  up(..n  closer  inspection 
y.jti  will  a'.;r  e  with  me  that  there  has 
been  a  change,  and  a  very  imiportant  change, 
at  that.    L^ot  me  illu-lraie 

About  20  years  ago  I  graduated  frtm  col- 
le^;e,  and.  aimed  with  my  shecp.-^kin  and  an 
appropriate  certificate  from  the  supreme 
court  of  my  State,  I  returned  to  my  home 
tovv-n  to  ensmse  in  the  practice  of  law.  And 
folloA'ing  the  ancient  and  time-honored 
cust'ini  in  voitue  in  small  rural  countits  m 
my  State,  in  due  tinre  announced  myself  as 
a  candidate  lor,  and  was  elected  to.  the  ol- 
ftc  of  county  attorney.  I  m*ftlit  niention 
that  that  was  the  only  elective  office  which 
h;;rl  a  salaiy  connected  with  it  that  I  ever 
In  Id  until  1  becpme  Governor. 

I  recall  at  that  particular  time  our  cr,un- 
try  was  a  relatively  independent  govjin- 
nitnt  agency.  It  was  self-sustaining.  P;ob- 
lems  prc-ented  themselves  and  wire  met 
Ti'j.ht  there  in  the  cour* house.  We  were 
able.  I  believe,  to  do  a  reasonablv  rood  job 
of  local  l;  ivernnient.  In  meeting  and  solving 
our  problems,  we  looked  to  the  St  ate  govern- 
ment very  little  and  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment not  at  ail.  The  citi-rens  of  the  county 
knew  who  tlicir  elected  officers  were.  They 
came  in  and  tV;i:cd  with  us  ireciuently.  We 
knew  their  dilTicultlcE.  We  dealt  with  them 
across  the  d"?k  or  over  tlie  counter,  and 
scmetimrs.  dovn  at   'he  corner  druc  store 

The  Individual  citizen  knew,  understood. 
and  hr.d  a  d"tiiilte  opinion  about  the  aiTairs 
of  the  County.  Tliey  spoke  their  minds 
freely  and  t!(  y  repti.siered  their  approval  and 
di':appro\  al  directly  at  the  polls  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  tlie  next  November  of  en  even 
numbered  year.  There  was  no  doubt  and 
no  oncer' ainty  about  it.  It  con.'-iituted.  as 
I  can  now  clearly  see,  a  periect  working  ex- 
ample of  democracy. 

And.  strangely  enoi.rh.  v.e  txot  along  very 
well  We  prrtortned  th"  lunction.s  reciuind 
cf  local  rr'v.-e'iim^nt.  We  performed  them 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  in  accordance 
\vi;h  the  will  .ind  the  de.-ire  cf  cur  constitu- 
ents. 

Now  that  h.-i.s  been  a  matter  of  only  about 
20  years  as:o — a  short  time  indeed  in  the 
hi.stoiy  of  a  people.  But  in  that  20  yesrs 
t!i»rt«  hao  taken  place  a  mo.'it  astounding 
change.  Tlie  courthouse  is  the  sumc.  The 
same  offices  ere  filled  by  elected  officiils. 
Tlie  theoretical  snucture  of  county  govern- 
ment is  unaltered.  But  in  practical  opera- 
tion the  picture  is  n^w  very  difTercnt. 

Federal  a-;encies  are  nil  around  us.  Tliere 
Is  .scarcely  a  sint'le  piobiem  presented  to  the 
county  officials  of  today  which  is  not  cither 
directly  or  ind'rcctly  involved  with  implica- 
tions and  l.s.-u?s  related  to  occasion  illy  State, 
but  more  often  to  Federal,  regulation. 

There  are  Federal  offices  in  the  ba.'ement 
and  in  the  corridors  on  the  second  fioor. 
Except  during  the  regular  term  of  court, 
there  are  some  extra  employees  of  some  Fed- 
er.Tl  agency  in  the  courtroom.  A  coujjle 
of  Federal  auditors  or  lnve'-tl{,ators  are  usu- 


ally temporarily  using  the  Jury  rocm.  The 
whole  warp  and  woof  of  local  government  is 
enmeshed  in  the  coils  of  bureaucratic  regu- 
lation  and  control. 

And  that  is  only  tlie  story  so  far  as  the 
county  government  1*  concerned.  Vou  know 
that  similar  parallels  could  be  drawn  in  our 
citie.=  ,  in  our  educational  districts  and  even 
more  clearly  in  our  State  capitals. 

Let  me  cite  ju^t  one  example.  In  1S74 
the  western  part  of  Kansas  suffered  a  very 
severe  calamity  in  tlie  form  of  a  horde  of 
[grasshoppers.  Our  State  v.-?e  youn?;.  only  13 
years  old  to  be  ern-ict.  and  the  scttlemfnt 
of  I  he  wc>,iern  p.-rt  v.  a;;  very  new  indeed 
The  lavages  of  the  era.sshopper  Invasion 
threatened  the  livelihood  cf  many  of  the  set- 
tlers. Tiie  problem  was  very  real  and  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  my  State 

Upon  that  occasion  the  Governor  callfd  a 
special  ses.'-ion  cf  the  legislature.  It  met, 
c<.>nfcidered  the  problem,  and  enacted  proper 
legislation  lor  the  relief  and  aid  f-r  those  in 
distress,  and  the  necessary  steps  were  pronipt- 
ly  taken,  the  necessary  relief  was  extended, 
and  a  calamity  was  averted. 

If  that  same  situation  should  occur  today, 
we  all  know  what  would  happen  It  would 
take  practically  a  photo  finish  to  determine 
which  would  land  first — the  grasshoppeis  or 
a  liorde  of  Federal  agents  The  State  and  the 
county  would  have  ab.-olutely  and  exactly 
nothing  to  say  about  it.  The  policy  and  the 
means  and  the  metlicd  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  would  all  be  determined  by  the 
occupant  of  some  swivel  chair  in  Washington, 
D  C  The  benefits— all  from  the  Federal 
Trc.;;ury — :n  such  manner  and  such  form  as 
W.ishington  should  dictate,  would  come  to  the 
lariners  with  their  scarcely  knowing  what  It 
was  about— and  we  take  it  for  granted. 

The  other  day  a  great  number  of  farmers 
in  my  State  did  receive  Federal  check";,  and 
dozens  of  them  were  wondering  what  in  the 
World  they  were  for.  as  they  knew  of  no  pcy- 
nient  which  was  due  under  any  of  the  exi.'^t- 
im;  projjrains  in  which  they  weie  parl.cipat- 
ing. 

I  believe  thi.s  is  indicative  of  at  Ici.st  one 
of  the  mo.'-t  serious  problems  which  is  lacing 
lowii  and  Kansas  and  cur  si'rter  States  today. 
It  IS  fjolish  not  to  me<.t  it  squarely.  N  /thing 
can  be  gained  by  emulating  the  ostiich  and 
.sticlting  our  heads  111  the  sand.  Through 
recent  years,  and  most  particularly  during 
the  pa-t  decade,  we  have  been  moving  steadily 
t-'ward  a  greater  concent latlon  of  power  in 
the  Federal  Government.  Step  by  step  we 
have  watched  th..-  become  an  acc,•.m.Jl!:^hcd 
fact.  Today  our  counties  and  our  States  are 
rabidly  apprcachine  the  point  of  being  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  dei^artments  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  all  initiative  and  all  freedom 
of  choice  Is  to  be  centralicrd  In  Washington 
or  whether  we  are  to  continue  to  rely  up.m 
local  governnient  agencies  ns  acl.ive  and 
dynr.niic  forces  in  our  schonie  of  constitu- 
tional democracy. 

Let  me  pau>e  at  this  point  to  make  one 
thing  definitely  clear.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
misund  rstood  In  what  I  am  saying.  The 
prosecution  of  the  war  Is  a  duty  which  lin- 
jjcses  primary  respcufibility  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Such  steps  a?  are  neces- 
sarily taken  to  accomplish  that  end  m.eet 
with  the  approval  of  all.  To  the  limit  and 
the  extent  neces.-ary.  we  certainly  do  not 
object  to  Federal  activities  reiating  to  the 
war  program. 

Personally.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  more 
cf  the  re.spon.sibihty  for  ccrtPin  phases  of 
the  American  war  effort  to  be  left  with  local 
government.  Candid  observation  makes  mie 
fjcl  that  m.ore  cf  the  d-^tails  could  be  left 
with  our  counties  and  States  without  en- 
d-ingering  the  war  program.  The  great  diflii- 
cu!*y  is,  as  I  see  it,  t'lat  cur  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  the  past  decade,  lias  teen  becom- 


ing too  "centraliz.ition  minded."  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  coin  a  phrase.  Nationally. 
we  are  not  attempting  to  find  ways  to  dele- 
gate functions  to  local  government — quite  to 
the  contiary.  we  are  actually  seeking  more 
and  mere  centralization  of  authority. 

But  ajiaii.  I  recognize  that  these  are  ele- 
nient3  whlcii  are  related  to  the  fictual  prose- 
cution of  the  war  and  arc  matters  m  which 
the  Fi?dcral  Government  should  be  granted 
some  latnude.  Simply  because  some  of  us 
hold  a  cent  r  try  onm.on  as  to  the  advirabil- 
itv  of  a  jartirulor  phase  of  the  proprani  mav 
offtT  no  vali.1  excuse  for  making  an  issue  of 
the  method  adopted. 

And  let  me  further  .say  that  the  people  cf 
the  United  Sates  are  not  rngo|zed  m  tightinR 
a  New  Dfjl  war.  or  a  Democratic  war,  or  a 
R?publican  v,ir 

Politics  and  poliiieal  views  have  no  place 
in  the  stiu^'elc  in  which  we  are  fUHaged.  We 
i.re  flKhiinf:  an  American  w.ir.  We  are  united 
as  Americans.  We  are  going  to  win  a  com- 
plete and  total  \ictory.  And  the  victory  that 
we  ate  to  achuve  must  not  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  any  political  party,  group,  or  phi- 
losophy. It  Will  be  a  victory  demonstrating; 
the  power  of  free  men  and  free  women  when 
their  rights,  their  freedom,  their  country, 
their  homes,  and  their  loved  ones  are  put  in 
jropardy.  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  not 
misunderstand  ire  m  what  I  am  saying  in  this 
regard.  I  do  irot  for  one  moment  object  to 
the  actual  and  necessary  war  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

But  the  question  which  we  are  cor.sider- 
ing  is  more  serious  and  far  reaching.  It  Is 
net  a  temporary  matter  which  will  disappear 
wh.en  tiie  war  is  over.  Let  me  point  out  a  few 
of  its  manifestatio.ns. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  nicst  ba-ic  conct'pts  we 
have  IS  related  to  the  ownership  of  land. 
Since  the  beginning  of  time  men  have  strug- 
plea  to  po-s-sei^s  a  little  p^irtion  of  the  earth's 
furface — lor  a  home,  for  a  farm,  for  a  store 
building,  or  a  factory.  The  ownership  of 
h'.nd  has  bren  to  a  certain  extent  en  index 
cf  the  worth,  the  posfer-rion,  and  the  power 
of  individuals.  Have  you  considered  the 
e?;tent  of  the  ownership  of  the  land  of  this 
Nation  today?  Do  ycu  realize  that  an  accel- 
ei<it*-d  rale,  and  in  some  instances,  contrary 
to  the  cxprtrred  will  if  the  Congress,  the 
varic.u'-  agenc.c^  of  the  Federal  Government 
aie  tiking  over  more  and  more  of  the  land 
cf  the  United  States?  This  las  been  pointed 
out  many  times  before,  and  I  recoaiiize  that 
I  am  no  pionef^r  in  calling  it  to  your  ptten- 
tion  today.  But  It  is  so  important  that  I 
would  like  to  apain  remind  you  concerning  It. 
Senator  H.^p.ry  F.  Byrd,  if  Virginia.  In  his 
committee  repcri  to  the  Senate,  pave  us  this 
graphic  illustration  of  the  situation.  This 
trend  hns  pone  on  until  today  the  Govern- 
ment either  owns  ounipht.  or  is  acquinnp;, 
the  grand  lotnl  of  39")  978.721  acres.  Just 
how  mu-h  Is  this  rcugliiy  396  000.000  acres? 
Well,  let's  put  it  another  way.  The  Federal 
Government  raid  its  agences  cither  own.  or 
are  new  ccquiring.  land  sufficient  m  area  to 
compri!-c  the  followiiiR  Slates:  Maine.  New 
Hampshire,  'Verm.cnt,  Rlicde  Island,  Masfcit- 
chusetts.  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Penr.'=ylvania.  D'lawaie.  Maryland.  West  Vir- 
p.mia,  Virginia.  North  Carohna.  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia.  Flcrida.  Alabama,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Ind  a:ia.  Twenty-one  States  m  all.  Imi- 
rinin^?.  if  you  will,  a  m.np  of  this  country  with 
tiie-e  21  States  blccked  out.  And  that  still 
is  not  quite  enough,  because  In  addition  to 
these  21  States  there  would  be  enough  left 
over  to  create  32  Districts  of  Columbia. 

Think  of  it — that  area  comprises  apprcxi- 
matcly  one-filth  of  all  the  land  in  the  entire 
U^iited  States — nbcut  20  prcent  of  the  total 
area  cf  the  Nation  belonging  to  the  Federal 
G  :vernment.' 

With  th:s  concentration  cf  prrp?rty  in  the 
hands  oI  the  Federal  Government  has  cciiie 
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another  Inevitable  effect.  That  one-fllth  of 
the  Nation's  land  has  gone  oS  the  tax  rolls 
oX  the  State,  the  counties,  and  the  townahips 
except  for  occaaional  token  payment*.  The 
ccntrol  of  it  haa  passed  away  from  the 
afrencles  of  local  government.  It  la  no  longer 
tubject  to  the  fundamental  police  power  of 
the  communi'les  and  States  In  which  It  Is 
situated.  In  effect,  one-ftfth  of  the  country's 
land  has  been  taken  completely  away  from 
ail  loeajl  government. 

Eut  {land  alone  la  not  the  only  criterion. 
Let  us'look  at  the  matter  of  the  sheer  size 
of  ({ovei-nment  as  reflected  In  the  number  of 
«mploypes.  Tne  original  plan  for  our  form 
of  government  contemplated  a  relatively 
Bmall  Federal  Government  created  to  perform 
the  nccesftary  centralized  functions,  and  ex- 
pected to  operate  on  a  modest  btidget  and 
with  reasonably  few  employees.  An  all-time 
high  In  number  of  employees  were  reached 
during  the  last  Wurld  War.  when  the  Federal 
pay  roll  rose  to  a  little  less  than  a  million 
indlvldtials — to  be  exact  917.700.  Following 
that,  the  number  was  sharply  reduced  to 
around  500.000.  But  what  Is  the  aituation  to- 
day? In  June  of  this  year,  the  grand  total 
of  Federal  employees  was  3.233,218.  And  re- 
member this  decs  not  Include  military  per- 
sonnel. These  are  the  civilian  employees 
only.  About  three  and  one-quarter  million 
of  them. 

Consider  again  what  was  intended  by  the 
Elgnera  of  our  Constitution.  They  expected 
to  have  the  bulk  of  government  handled  by 
the  counties  and  townships,  the  States  and 
cities.  They  expected  the  bulk  of  public 
moneys  to  be  collected  aiid  expended  close  to 
the  people.  They  anticipated  that  public 
servants  would  be  responsible  directly  to  the 
people. 

But  today,  in  1943.  taking  all  of  otir  city, 
our  State,  cur  county,  and  our  school  em- 
ployees, we  find  that  we  have  only  3,053,800. 
The  application  of  simple  mathematics  will 
demonstrate  that  there  are  today  179.418 
more  Federal  employees  than  there  are  em- 
ployees of  all  forms  of  local  government. 

These  examples  which  I  have  mentioned, 
the  concentration  of  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  ftderal  Oovemment.  and  the  unprece- 
dented growth  of  Federal  departments,  bu- 
reaus, and  agencies  are  only  a  among  many 
Items  we  have  experienced.  New  cases  arise 
almoet  daily,  each  demonstrating  over  and 
over  again,  the  plain  and  undisputed  fact 
that  local  government  is  being  put  on  the 
shelf. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Instances  I  have 
encountered  since  I  assumed  the  office  of 
Governor  last  January.  A  Federal  agency 
claiming  exemption  from  the  State  sales  tax 
on  a  housing  project  being  built  in  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprises  one  day,  and  a 
Federal  agency  claiming  preference  on  utility 
rates  the  next.  Time  after  time  we  get  these 
evidences  that  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
bureaucrats  is  to  regulate,  control,  and  ad- 
minister from  Washington  with  absolute  dis- 
regard for  the  Institutions  and  the  lews  cre- 
ated and  established  by  the  people  in  the 
Btate  and  In  the  counties. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  facetious,  because  I  do 
not  think  that  this  la  a  matter  to  Joke  about. 
But  in  all  candor.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we 
liave  gotten  ourselves  Into  a  position  where 
goveramentRlly  rpeaklng  "the  tall  is  wagging 
the  dcg."  Gradually,  but  nevertheless,  defi- 
nitely, step  by  step,  and  bit  by  bit.  we  have 
developed  In  this  country  a  F^ederal  Govern- 
ment which  is  encroaching  upon  tis,  and  Is 
ciowdlng  local  government  completely  out  of 
the  picture. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  wise.  I  feel 
that  it  Is  contrary  to  the  very  fundamental 
concept  of  a  democracy.  If  the  people  are 
expected  to  govern  their  own  affairs,  we  must 
have  a  plan  of  government  which  the  people 
can  understand.  No  man.  no  matter  how 
wi^e  oiid  no  matter  how  diligent,  can  under- 


stand all  the  rami&catlons  of  a  Federal  C  dv- 
ernment  employing  three  and  one-quarter 
million  people  and.  Incidenlaily,  In  Its  func- 
tions, owning  one-fifth  cf  a  territory  as  big 
as  the  United  States.  And,  If  the.e  exist.?  no 
one  sufficiently  wise  to  understand  such  a 
government,  how  la  it  poeslbla  to  expect  the 
average  citizen  to  diligenUy  exercise  his  rteht 
of  f.'anchlse  and  thereby  correctly  direct  the 
course  of  his  Government? 

I  was  very  much  Impressed,  as  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  were,  by  an  article  recently  pub- 
lished, written  by  Conprressman  Hattov  W. 
Suunzas,  of  Texas.  Hatton  Svmners  is  an 
outstanding  Member  of  Congress  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  mf*t 
learned  Members  of  that  t>ody.  In  the  course 
of  that  article  Mr.  Sumners  paid,  und  I 
quote — 

"The  promoters  of  centralization  are  more 
and  more  resorting  to  the  exercise  of  another 
unlimited  power  against  which  no  constitu- 
tional barrier  will  ever  stand — the  control  of 
the  purse  strines.  By  making  the  units  of 
State  government  financially  dependent  on 
the  Federal  Government,  that  Government  Is 
Ecqulrlng  the  power  to  control  the  units  cf 
State  government.  When  this  Is  fully  c^^n- 
Eummated.  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments vrill  be  liquidated. 

"This  Job  will  have  been  done  with  money 
sent  by  Washington  in  the  form  of  loans  and 
gifts  to  States,  towns,  school  districts,  indi- 
vidual citizens.  This  money  has  served  to 
attach  all  these  Interests  directly  to  the  Cen- 
tral Government  and  make  them  subject  to 
Its  power — 

"In  weakening  the  States,  we  weaken  the 
whole  fabric  of  free  government.  The  In- 
escapable price  of  free  government  Is  that 
we  exercise  It.  The  most  destructive  force  in 
the  world  Is  nonuse.  If  we  do  not  use  our 
powers  of  self-government  in  the  States  we 
will  awake  one  day  to  find  that  self-govern- 
ment has  passed  Irrevocably  out  of  otir  hands. 
"Government  is  exercised  best  In  the  local 
community.  There  the  problems  are  per- 
ceived with  greater  clarity  because  they  are 
close  to  the  people  and  on  a  scale  within 
their  grasp.  The  self-reliance  of  the  indi- 
vidual, town  and  State  Is  being  destroyed  as 
they  are  being  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
governing  themselves.  When  peopie  stop 
thinking  for  themselves,  there  Is  always 
someone  willing  to  step  forward  and  do  their 
thinking  for  them." 

I  believe  that  this  statement  by  Mr.  Svm- 
KERS  clearly  shows  the  problem  which  we  nre 
facing.  I  am  not  making  any  charges  agairst 
anyone.  I  merely  ask  that,  as  responsiblp  cit- 
izens, interested  In  the  welfare  of  your  State 
and  your  Nation,  you  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions and  determine  for  yotirselves  the 
wisdom  of  this  cotirse  of  affairs. 

The  tempo  of  our  lives  has  been  Increafcd 
tremendously.  I  cannot  help  but  recall  the 
little  story  that  came  from  the  blue  gmss  re- 
gion of  Kentucky,  famed  far  and  wide  fur  the 
fine  horses  which  It  produces.  Retired  there 
from  the  nice  track  was  that  great  champicn, 
Man-of-War.  Over  the  stable  a  sign  has  been 
painted  reading,  "This  Is  the  fastest  horse 
the  world  has  ever  seen."  Some  bright  ycing 
college  boy  thought  that  the  stateiment 
should  be  expanded  somewhat,  and  so  he 
carefully  added  to  the  sign  by  printing  ri[:ht 
under  It  this  statement,  "And  this  Is  the 
fastest  world  this  horse  has  ever  seen  " 

Certainly  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we 
can.  or  that  Ve  should  attempt  to,  slow  doxn 
this  pace.  The  whole  scheiTie  cf  cur  l:fe  has 
been  stepped  up,  and  probably  will  malntiiin 
the  Increased  tempo.  I  do  net  recommend 
that  we  turn  the  clock  back  20  years,  or  50 
years,  or  even  1  year.  There  lies  ahead  of  us 
a  great  future  that  will  be  ours  if  we  are  buc 
capable  of  mastering  It. 

The  issue  that  we  must  face  Is  the  detrr- 
minatlou  of  the  method  and  the  muuner  m 


which  wp  shall  serl:  to  ccpe  with  coming 
even  3.  Shall  we  adept  a  policy  of  "big  gov- 
ernment," wherein  a  gigantic,  centralized 
f:,'er.cy.  or  rather  a  mass  cf  agencies,  shall 
direct  t!ie  activities  of  cur  people  in  all  of 
their  phases?  Shall  we  have  planned  pro- 
duction and  planned  consumption?  Shall 
we  c -rr.pletrlv  for-alce  the  principle  that  has 
brou^iht-  us  thus  far  along  the  path,  and  by 
w'lich  we  have  er<jwn  from  a  completely  un- 
devclcped  territory  to  the  greatest  Nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth?  Shall  wc  say  in  sub- 
stance. "The  plan  of  Ic-al  self-government, 
inalntiiined  close  to  the  people,  wherein  they 
can  IntelliEeui.y  expre^^s  their  freedom  of 
cho.ce  and  miikc  the  decisions  as  to  the  covuse 
of  t.hings,  has  served  us  well,  but  we  have  now 
outgrown  it;  we  will  discard  it,  cast  It  out, 
ai:d  enitark  up-n  a  new  ar.d  different  course, 
wherein  a  hi;;e  .superstate  will  plan,  will  de- 
tennine,  ar.d  will  direct  the  course  of  our 
dally  lives"? 

Or  snail  we  resolve  to  continue  with  the 
framework  cf  onr  fo»-ra  of  government,  and 
make  It  our  business  to  see  that  the  proven 
and  accf'pted  r.siencles  are  made  to  function 
under  thc-e  new  conditions?  I  firmly  tjelieve 
thai  we  c.n  fo  streamline  our  Government 
that  \ve  can  meet  the  challenge  of  today  with 
the  same  lmpleme!its  of  public  expression 
that  has  served  us  since  the  adoption  of  our 
Federal  Consittuticn.  And  I  further  believe 
that  such  a  raeihod  will  produce  far  better 
results.  It  alone  will  permit  the  private  Ini- 
tiative and  the  ruceed  Individualism  which 
are  £o  pecul.arly  native  to  America,  to  e.\ert 
thcni.selves  and  to  accomplish  for  us  that 
which  they  are  capable  of  performing. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  throw  overboard  the 
safesuards  that  have  kept  us  free,  and  accept 
as  a  substitute  a  policy  necessarily  calling 
for  the  surrender  cf  our  individual  liberties 
and  freedom  of  action,  which  policy  is  un- 
tried here,  but  which  has  led  to  disaster 
throughout  the  pae^s  cf  history.  On  the 
otl^er  hand,  we  maintain  the  principles  of 
our  heritage  and  rely  upon  their  basic  sound- 
neiiE  to  adapt  them  to  new  problems. 

And  then  wh:;t  should  we  do  about  It? 
How  shall  we  meet  this  Issue?  Shall  we 
accept  this  situaticn  as  inevitable?  I  think 
net.  I  believe  that  we  should  squarely  face 
the  problem  and  seek  to  reestablish,  even  In 
this  warti.Tie,  the  identity,  the  position,  and 
the  inte^ruy  cf  loc.il  government. 

I  would  sue:rest  that  this  may  be  accom- 
ph.=hpd  by  doing  f*o  things.  First,  we  must 
fully  and  conscientiously  analyze  the  proper 
scope  and  function  of  our  State  and  local 
governmen's.  We  must  decide  what  services 
they  should  render  to  the  people.  We  should 
define  the  sphere  of  their  activities.  And 
then  we  should  authcrize  them  to  occupy 
that  sphere  and  held  them  responsible  for 
so  doing. 

That  means  that  we  must  quit  passing 
the  buck.  It  means  that  we  must  in  our 
own  States,  in  our  own  counties — yes,  e.nd 
even  In  our  cwn  cities  ar.d  our  own  school 
districts— meet  the  problems  that  present 
themselves  and  work  out  our  own  solution. 
If  v.-e  are  enr.g  to  restore  local  government, 
we  w.U  have  to  quit  running  to  Washington 
for  hc!o.  We  must  expect  the  burdens  which 
v:'.\\  devolve  upon  us  from  that  decl.=lon. 

That  is  not  always  eitsy  to  do.  The  people 
have  been  led  to  think  that  there  is  some 
sort  cf  magic  In  the  Federal  Treasury.  We 
are  prone  to  forget  that  after  all  the  48  States 
can  draw  from  it  only  so  much  as  the  people 
of  the  4S  States  put  into  It. 

But  I  hive  said  there  were  two  things  that 
We  must  do.  The  second  Is  just  as  important 
rs  the  firsit.  It  Is.  in  a  word,  the  making  cf 
cur  State  and  local  government  more  eCl- 
cieut.  niure  re.-ponslve  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  mere  capable  of  fulfilling  its  obliga- 
tion. If  we  are  to  h.ive  Iccal  self-government, 
then  the  units  cf  local  government  must 
act  the  p.irt.    If  we  are  unwilling  to  do  tiiis. 
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vre  must  expect,  as  Hatton  Sumners  said: 
"There  is  always  someone  willing  to  step 
forward  and  do  (our)  thinking  for  (us)." 

I  believe  that  out  in  this  great  midwestern 
territory,  we  are  doing  a  constructive  Job  of 
making  State  and  local  government  more 
efficient.  The  most  notable  strides  have  been 
taken  by  States  in  this  territory.  For  ex- 
ample, cur  mutual  neighbor,  the  State  cf 
Nebraska,  is  experimenting  upon  the  subject 
of  a  unicameral  legislature.  Whether  this  Is 
a  progressive  step,  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
that  is  beside  the  point.  In  adopting  this 
system,  the  people  of  Nebraska  were  earnestly 
seeking  to  impiove  the  qu'ility  of  their  State 
government. 

In  my  State  of  Kansas,  we  have  long  been 
noted  for  our  progressive  spirit. 

I  must  confess  that  sometinies  we  have 
been  exceedingly  happy  to  get  rid  of  seme  of 
our  experiments.  But  in  any  event,  we  have 
and  we  are  earnestly  seeking  improvements. 
We  are  proud  to  have  been  among  the  first 
States  which  enacted  a  blue  sky  law  to  pro- 
tect investors  from  unscrupulous  promotion 
schemes;  a  measure  which,  by  the  way.  has 
been  adopted  by  virtually  every  other  State. 

Today,  we  are  dealing  with  another  new 
and  progressive  agency.  We  have  long  felt — 
as  many  other  States  have  felt — that  legisla- 
tion wa5  too  hurriedly  considered  and  enacted. 
Legislatures  convened  once  every  2  years,  met 
for  some  90  days  amid  a  welter  of  confusion 
ind  beset  by  a  host  of  lobbyists,  furiously 
enacted  hastily  prepared  measures  and  ad-  I 
Journed  with  mcst  of  the  members  having  | 
a  very  hazy  conception  of  what  had  been  I 
done. 

To  alleviate  this  condition.  Kansas  has  set 
up  a  legislative  council.  It  consists  of  25 
members,  cf  which  10  come  from  the  senate 
and  15  from  the  house.  This  body  meets  from 
time  to  time  and  has  standing  committees 
which  consider  broad  leclslative  programs 
almost  continuously.  It  maintains  a  perma- 
nent research  staff  with  offices  to  assemble 
data  and  information  and  to  prepare  various 
proposals. 

"The  result  lias  been  that  when  the  legisla- 
ture meets  it  can  consider  a  well-thought-out 
and  well-rounded  program  with  factual  data 
upon  which  solid  judgment  can  be  formu- 
lated. I  m.entlon  this  only  in  parsing,  bo- 
cause  I  feel  that  this  repre'rcnts  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  State  government  can  make 
Itself  more  effective  and  can  rise  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  bureaucratic  Federal  control. 

Have  you  considered  the  aim  of  govern- 
ment? We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about 
our  new  social  concepts — about  broader  hori- 
zons and  about  new  responsibilities  of  so- 
ciety. If  you  win  add  them  all  up  and  con- 
sider this  five-point  program,  see  if  it  will 
not  meet  the  test: 

1.  Abolition  of  war. 

2.  Land  ownership,  for  more  Individuals. 

3.  Better  care  for  the  sick  and  the  Insane. 

4.  Wider  educational  advantages. 

5.  General  improvement  of  the  common 
life 

Doesn't  that  reasonably  well  fulfill  our  de- 
sires in  government?  Would  not  the  gov- 
ernment that  achieves  these  five  purposes 
be  satisfactory  with  us?  And  yet.  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  Is  not  a  new  program.  As 
far  back  as  1737—200  years  ago — L'  Abbe  de 
Saint  Pierre,  in  Paris,  advocated  exactly  tliese 
five  points. 

Tlie  problem  is  not  "what  shall  govern- 
ment do."  It  rather  is  how  shall  government 
accomplish  the  an-swer.  the  de.sire.  and  the 
purpose  of  mankind?  We  are  not  breaking  a 
new  trail.  The  desire  to  better  the  lot  of 
the  common  man  is  as  old  as  civilization 
Itself.  Those  of  us  In  America  believe  that 
this  can  best  be  accomplished  under  our  form 
of  constitutional  democracy.  We  have  a 
glorious  record  over  the  last  165  years  to  jus- 
tify our  faith.  But  we  must  be  vigilant  to 
protect  our  heritage  and  to  make  our  form 
of  gorernment  achieve  the  ends  we  desire. 


As  responsible  citizens,  I  sincerely  urge  that 
each  of  us  must  give  Increased  attention  to 
these  matters.  I  believe  that  our  success  will 
depend  in  no  small  degree  upon  our  ability 
to  move  our  Government  back  to  our  court- 
houses and  our  State  capitals,  where  govern- 
ment can  aid  private  initiative  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  of  the  hour.  I  urge  that 
this  Is  worthy  of  your  consideration  and  at- 
tention. And  as  a  reward  for  our  efforts.  If 
we  are  successful,  we  know  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  live  under  the  greatest  Government 
on  earth,  and  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest,  the  gen- 
erous bounty  that  belongs  to  America. 


The  Gold  Standard  and  Inflation 
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OF 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Dcceinher  13,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  gold 
and  silver  money  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation and  replaced  by  paper  currency 
in  most  every  country,  we  find  that  prac- 
tically every  nation  is  in  the  throes  of 
inflation,  and  is  suffering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  price  maladjustments  and  the 
distress  that  attends  the  enforced  use  of 
unredeemable  printing-press  money — a 
condition  that  has  been  brought  about 
by  accepting  and  following  the  monetary 
policies  advocated  by  the  financial  ex- 
perts and  economic  advisers,  as  presented 
in  a  letter  from  Rollin  M.  Gallagher, 
which  is  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members  of  the  House: 

PiocHE.  Nrv.,  December  5,  1943. 
Mr.  John  MAcDrrrriE, 

Eaton  <L'  Hoicard.  hic, 

Boston.  Mafft. 

Dear  John  :  Tne  article  you  sent  me  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Kemmerer  has  had  my  careful 
attention,  and  I  thank  you  for  sending  it  to 
me. 

I  have  been  following  Dr.  Kemmerer's 
career  as  a  monetary  expert.  He  was  mone- 
tary adviser  fcr  17  nations,  16  of  which 
shortly  thereafter  became  bankrupt.  He  ad- 
vised the  manipulative  gold  standard  which 
put  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  London  finan- 
cial clique. 

His  High  Spcts  in  the  Case  for  a  Return 
to  the  International  Gold  Standard  seems 
indicative  of  the  trends  in  intellectual  prep- 
aration of  the  public  for  such  steps.  The 
Luce  publications,  notably  Fortune,  have 
contained  articles,  the  gist  of  which  are  the 
Keynes  Plan,  the  White  Plan,  which  of  the 
two  is  the  one  that  ought  to  be  adopted. 
Both  of  these  plans  would  subject  our  prop- 
erty values  to  artificial  manipulations  from 
which  the  paper-money  clique  alone  could 
benefit.  The  Keynes  plan  and  the  proposed 
international  paper-money  currency  scheme 
(of  private  Issue)  is  most  significant  in  thia 
respect. 

The  records  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  show  in  Its  suppressed  archives  the 
ha%-oc  that  has  been  wreaked  to  business  by 
currency  manipulations  on  an  international 
scale  during  the  past  150  years.  This  knowl- 
edge, while  it  has  never  been  publicized,  is 
gaining  ground  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Including  New  England. 

I  imagine  that  Dr.  Kemmerer's  scciety. 
Economists'  National  Committee  on  Monetary 
Policy,  has  been  founded  to  foster  a  return 
to  the  old.  defective  brand  of  gold  standard, 


BO-called;  In  view  of  the  possible  congres- 
sional obstacles  to  our  getting  aboard  aome 
such  absurdly  un-American  and  unconstitu- 
tional bandwagons  as  the  White  or  Keynes 
plans.  These  would  sell  the  American  peo- 
ple down  the  river  to  a  group  of  international 
manipulators,  but  Kemmerer  would  help 
them  along  by  muddying  the  waters. 

Under  section  8  of  our  Constitution,  Con- 
gress is  charged  with  the  duty  of  "coining 
money,  regulating  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  coins."  Tlie  present  monetary 
scheme,  arrived  at  under  the  same  kind  of 
chicanery  and  confusion,  was  apparently 
written  in  London,  rushed  through  Congress 
without  ever  being  debated  In  the  House 
except  for  a  couple  of  hours  of  sham  debate, 
and  signed  by  the  President  without  his  even 
having  read  it,  according  to  his  boast  at  the 
time. 

Dr  Kemmerer's  plan  would  seem  to  con- 
template a  general  debasement  of  our  cur- 
rency in  terms  of  gold,  but  leaving  gold 
subject  to  the  same  manipulations  as  before. 
This,  of  course,  favors  the  British  Empire 
at  the  expense  of  American  business  and  the 
American  producer  of  commodities.  England 
produces  five-eighths  of  the  world's  gold  and 
will  profit  on  that  side  in  another  way  by 
gold  being  the  key  to  such  a  value  control. 

Dr.  Kemmerer  brings  in  such  outworn  er- 
rors as  bimetallism-with-a-flxed-rallo-of- 
gold-and-sllver  as  an  easy  target  to  shoot 
at  but  there  he  is  on  dangerous  ground.  It 
was  gold  as  a  standard  which  discredited 
Kemmerer  before  the  Seventy-second  Con- 
gress when  the  stabilizing  effect  of  silver  as  a 
flywheel  to  the  gold  standard  was  before  the 
Congress,  and  I  will  quote  from  some  of  that 
Record  a  little  later  on  In  this  letter. 

At  that  time  Dr.  Kemmerer  failed  com- 
pletely to  make  any  mention  of  controlling 
th'  exchange  value  or  buying  of  gold  or  the 
gold  demand  factor  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  greatest  depressions  in  history.  A  meas- 
ure was  then  pending  before  Congress  which 
proposed  that  the  plan  of  English  flnanctera 
for  manipulating  gold  should  be  kept  In 
reverse  by  having  the  United  States  Treasury 
buy  silver  at  a  world  market  price,  put  It  In 
the  Treasury  as  a  reserve,  and  Issue  storaga 
certificates  against  it.  redeemable  In  silver 
at  its  gold  value,  until  the  corner  on  gold 
was  broken.  The  value  of  gold  can  be  accu- 
rately measured  against  the  general  Index 
of  commodities  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  If  thus  stabilized,  and  the 
Seventy-second  Congress  fully  explored  thia 
area  of  monetary  exploration. 

To  anyone  acquainted  with  the  monetary 
use  of  silver  in  past  manipulations  of  gold 
by  the  English  clique,  as  applied  to  prt)perty 
value  landslides,  as  Dr.  Kemmerer  must  be. 
It  can  be  reckoned  that  his  position  at 
Princeton  would  vanish  Into  thin  air  If  he 
espoused  any  sound  gold-standard  basis. 

So  it  follows  that  the  old  gold  standard, 
where  the  value  of  currency  Is  varied  by  sim- 
ply increasing  or  decreasing  the  demand  for 
its  gold  equivalent  will,  under  his  present 
plan,  keep  this  country  In  exactly  the  poel- 
tion  it  has  been  In  since  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  namely,  that  of  having  Its  currency 
value  fixed  from  London,  Instead  of  having 
its  money  values  regulated  by  Congress. 
This  would  be  the  feather  bed  we  would  fall 
into  should  the  Keynes  plan  fall. 

Dr.  Kemmerer  must  be  aware  of  the  fluc- 
tuations In  the  value  of  gold.    I  quote  him: 

"The   gyrations   in   the   value  of  the  gold 
dollar   since    the    end   of   the    last   century 
have   been   fully   as   violent    as   during   any 
equal  period  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
•     •     •     It  is  to  this  unsteady  monetary 
unit  that  our  financial   and  economic  eys- 
tems  are  tied." 
Montagu  Norman  has  said.  I  quote: 
"Real  stabilization   will  come  about  only 
when   we  realize  that   gold  Itself  fluctuatea 
in  purcha^nv;  power  as  docs  silver,  and  cop- 
per, wheat,  and  cctton,  and  when  we  hav« 
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taken  steps  to  make  our  money  systems 
really  the  servants  instead  of  the  masters  oX 
society." 

Tet  we  find  Dr.  Kemmerer  In  April  1933 
testified  before  the  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
MeafUres  Committee  of  the  Houae  to  the 
effect  that  gold  is  stable  and  that  world  pro- 
duction suffices  to  meet  any  demands  on  it. 
He  came  in  for  scathing  criticism  from  one 
of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  later  before 
the  committee. 
I  quote  the  record  as  follows: 
"The  WrrNKss.  You  have  a  chart  here  in 
testimony,  in  your  record,  which  one  of  the 
Witnesses  intrcduced  In  evidence. 

"The  Chaulman.  That  was  Dr.  Kemmerer 
who  appeared  here  and  presented  that  chart, 
which  I  think  is  called  chart  C.  Have  you  a 
copy  of  that  chart?     [Chart  produced.] 

"The  WrTNEsa.  This  chart  (Dr.  Kemmer- 
er's)  purports  to  show  that  there  Is  an 
abundance  of  monetary  gold,  basing  the  con- 
clusion on  the  relation  between  monetary 
gold  and  productive  Industry.  It  seems 
to  me  this  Is  subject  to  serious  question- 
ing. Productive  industry  constitutes  a  luge 
demand  for  gold,  of  course.  But  it  Is  a  steady 
demand.  It  is  a  demand  that  does  not  vary 
so  abruptly,  because  productive  industry  has 
a  tendency  to  continue  even  after  the  profits 
are  impaired.  The  denxand  for  gold  that 
produces  the  great  fluctuations  In  its  value 
arises  principally  from  other  sources. 

"If  the  chart  were  not  Incomplete  as  to 
these  Important  omissions.  It  would  show 
a  tremendous  shortage  of  gold  In  proportion 
to  recent  extraordinary  demands,  and  thus 
explain  the  depression  by  a  fact  rather  than 
a  theory. 

"Among  the  sources  of  the  demand  for 
gold  are  the  sale  of  securities  for  foreign 
aocotmt;  that  Is  to  say,  securities  owned  In 
foreign  cotmtrles.  capital  flights,  cover  op- 
erations, withdrawals  of  foreign  deposits  in 
cur  national  banks,  the  sale  of  new  Issues 
of  bonds  of  the  United  States  Government, 
Btates,  and  municipalities.  The  principal 
demand  for  money  comes  when  there  Is  a 
rush  to  sell  securities  wh-sre  the  money  is 
removed  from  active  channels  and  deposited 
In  savings  banks  or  put  into  other  liquid 
forms.  ThiB  drains  commercial  banks  of 
cash  and  lowers  their  reserves.  This  calls 
money  from  operating  uses  that  give  employ- 
ment to  take  the  place  of  money  withdrawn 
throtigh  the  sale  of  securities;  and  exported 
or  held  In  savings  banks  or  hoarded  or  held 
in  other  liquid  state.  This  forces  the  sale 
of  additional  securities  and  one  block  knocks 
down  the  other. 

"I  would  say  that  if  chart  C  had  been 
based  upon  a  computation  that  included 
these  variable  demand  factors,  the  result 
would  be  highly  illuminating. 

"But  these  important  factors  are  left  out 
and  the  break -down  has  come  at  exactly  that 
point. 

"If  an  engineer  in  calculating  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  bridge  neglected  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  weight  of  the  live  load,  the  bridge 
would  stand  all  right  until  the  train  came 
along,  then  it  would  crash. 

"Imagine  the  engineer  who  designed  that 
bridge  saying  that  he  d:d  not  compute  the 
live  load  because  he  had  no  index  nimibers. 
Yet  when  Dr.  Kemmerer  was  asked  by  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  if  he  hsd  taken 
Into  consideration  these  demand  factors,  his 
reply  was  that  he  had  no  index  nmnbers  as 
to  them,  and  therefore  did  not  take  them  into 
account." 

I  should  like  to  quote  Dr.  Kemmerer's  an- 
swers or  evasions  of  certain  direct  questions 
placed  to  him  by  this  committee,  along  with 
the  remarks  of  other  witnesses  and  conunlt- 
tee  members. 

The  witness  here  quotes  from  Dr.  Kem- 
merer's sUtement  to  the  committee  pre- 
viously given : 

-The  CBAJBMAif.  If  silver  was  stabilised. 
Wouldn't  it  tend  to  protect  gold  under  cer- 
tain abnormal  demand? 


"Dr.  Kemmkres.  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
the  stabilization  of  silver  would  be  gocd  for 
China  and  India;  it  may  be  gocd  for  the 
silver  Industry. 

"The  Chaikiian.  Would  It  help  China  and 
India  In  International  trade? 

"Dr.  Kemmirzs.  China,  yes;  more  than 
India.  It  would  only  help  India  In  its  trade 
in  the  sense  that  it  would  help  these  people 
at  the  periods  of  fluctuation.  India  has  not 
been  on  a  silver  standard  since  1892. 

"The  CHiUUKAN.  Would  ycu  be  opposed  to 
the  United  States  taking  protective  measures 
to  safeguard  the  commodity  price  level  If  a 
sound  plan  could  be  evolved? 

"Dr.  KxMMEREK.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not 
think  anything  could  be  done. 

"The  Chaikman.  Would  silver  be  u.-^ccl  In 
any  way  that  may  occur  to  y'ju  to  augment 
the  metal  reserves? 

"Dr.  KEMME7.E3.    No. 

"The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  silver  were 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  a  metal  reserve,  assuming  some  plan 
could  be  worked  out  for  its  use  that  uas  en- 
tirely Boimd  in  every  way,  would  its  increa.se 
in  the  money  supply  tend  to  elevate  the  com- 
mcdlty  price  level?  That  Is,  in  your  opin- 
ion? 

"Dr.  Kemmit-Er.  I  think  the  silver  In  the 
Treasury  is  Inert  and  useless.  It  performs  no 
office  there.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hope 
in  that  direction. 

"The  WrTNBss.  You  will  note  the  question 
is,  'Assuming  some  plan  could  be  worked  out 
for  its  use  that  was  entirely  sound  In  every 
way';  and  in  answer  Dr.  Kemmerer  fixes  his 
mind  on  the  present  state  of  the  silver  in  the 
United  States  Treasury;  and  his  answer  is 
perfectly  correct,  assuming  silver  is  to  be  put 
into  the  Treasury  under  some  plan  such  as 
Senator  Plttman  proposes,  as  it  would  be 
inert  and  useless.  But  the  question  Ls,  'As- 
suming some  sound  plan  could  be  worked  out.' 

"Congressman  Feisinger.  He  cannot  con- 
ceive a  sound  plan.  He  discards  that  entirely 
from  his  mind.  He  was  asked  the  direct  ques- 
tion about  silver,  and  he  says  In  so  many 
words.  'Forget  it.' 

"The  CHAHUtfAN.  So  that  using  silver  as  a 
reserve  for  metal  value,  and  retaining  the 
single  gold  standard  as  a  yardstick,  would 
you  or  wotild  you  not  take  away  from  other 
nations  the  power  they  have  assumed  to  con- 
trol money  volume,  and  hence  the  commcdity 
price  levels? 

"Dr.  Kemmerer.  We  have  more  control  over 
that  than  any  other  country  has. 

"The  WrrNEss.  As  I  see  it.  there  Is  only  one 
possible  answer  to  the  question:  'Would  you 
or  would  you  not  take  away  from  other  na- 
tions the  power  they  have  assumed  to  control 
money  volume  and  hence  commodity  price 
levels?' 

"And  the  answer  is.  'Yes;  we  could  take 
the  power  away  from  them.'  " 

These  two  episodes  finished  Dr.  Kemmerer 
and  exposed  him  to  the  entire  Congress  as 
either  an  Incompetent  theorist  or  a  deliber- 
ately subsidized  fraud.  Little  or  no  attention 
was  paid  to  him  thereafter  on  the  money 
question. 

It  is  beginning  to  look  to  me  as  though  one 
of  the  situations  outlined  in  my  letter  to  yju 
of  June  28 — that  is,  another  devaluation  cf 
the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold — would  eventually 
result  If  Professor  Kemmerer  is  being 
drummed  up  as  the  spearhead  of  this  gold- 
standard  movement  without  some  meaii^  cf 
stabilizing  the  value  of  gold  when  the  new 
value  of  the  dollar  is  determined.  From  this 
new  point,  the  value  of  gold,  and  hence  the 
currency  to  which  it  is  attached,  will  be 
manipulated  up  and  down,  as  It  was  from  the 
Napoleonic  wars  on. 

I  am  certain  that  this  material  will  Interest 
you  all  when  tied  up  with  my  letters  of  June 
28  and  July  16. 
Sincerely, 

Solum  M.  Gallagher. 


Food  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  December  14, 1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pei-mistfion  granied  me,  I  include  as  part 
of  my  remarks  a  letter  written  to  the  St. 
I   Louis  Star-T  mes  by  Mr.  Albert  L.  Lindel, 
I   a  resident  of  my  district,  on  food  sub- 
sidies.   It  follows: 

EaiToa,  Star-Times: 

I  iiave  been  extremely  interested  in  two 
manitestations  of  public  thinking  recently. 
The  first  is  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward 
subsidies;  the  second  is  an  article  In  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Collier's  magazine  by  Cecil 
Brow  nentitled  "Do  You  Know  What  You're 
Fighting?" 

Cecil  Brown  gives  a  definition  of  a  Fascist 
as  "a  person,  anywhere  in  the  world,  who 
wants  special  privileges  for  himself  and  denies 
to  others  the  simple  rights  of  a  human  be- 
ing."  He  says,  further,  that  a  steelworker  in 
Ohio  has  summed  up  fascism  for  him  In  the 
single  word   "hoegishness," 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  newspaper  Item  that 
said  the  wholesaler  charges  the  storekeeper 
$2  more  for  a  box  of  oranges  than  the 
oranges  ccst  him,  express  paid,  in  St.  Louis. 
Is  this  wholesaler  a  Fascist?  The  farmer  gets 
only  about  half  the  money  the  consumer 
pays  for  a  quart  of  milk.  Is  there  a  Fascist 
in  this  set-up? 

This  Nation  is  mortgaging  Its  future  for 
a  full  century  in  a  war  against  fascism. 
■U'hlle  we  little  people  po  about  our  busineas 
we  expect  the  experts  to  protect  us  from  the 
enemy  within.  We  expect  protection  from 
the  man  behind  the  counter  who  belliger- 
ently excuses  his  hold-up  prices  with  the 
qtiery,  "Don't  you  know  there's  a  war  on?" 
We  expect  proteclon  from  a  Congress  that 
Is  all  too  eager  to  grant  wage  increases  to 
any  group  that  threatens  to  throw  enough 
votes  to  the  other  party. 

Now  let  u.s  go  back  to  the  milk,  the  oranges, 
the  coal,  the  fresh  vegetables,  the  meat. 
Tliese  are  the  basic  commodities  that  we 
dare  not  withhold  from  the  people  if  we  are 
to  remain  a  healthy  Nation.  Certain  long- 
term  plan!:e:s  have  proposed  subsidies  in 
El  mr'  of  these  fields.  They  explain  them 
tl-u-^- 

1.  Milk  can  be  produced  only  with  feed  and 
labor  caring  for  the  cows; 

2  Both  items  have  almost  doubled  In  cost 
sin.e  Pearl  Harbor; 

3  The  farmer  charges  more  for  a  quart  of 
milk; 

4.  The  milk  dealer  charges  more  for  this 
same  quart; 

5.  John  Smith,  with  5  children,  needs  5 
qi;;.rts  of  milk  per  day.  He  pays  25  cents 
more  per  day  for  milk  than  he  used  to.  This 
is  about  J3  per  month. 

Wi^f  n  the  prices  of  all  the  other  basic  com- 
modities are  added  to  this  to'.al  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  tell  what  John  Smith  wUl  do.  He  will 
demand  an  increase  in  wages.  And  he  will 
get  it.  But  before  he  receives  his  first  check 
under  the  new  wage  rate  the  feed  dealer  heais 
about  it  and  chaiges  the  farmer  more  lor 
feed  and  by  the  v.me  John  Smith  paj's  his 
next  milk  bill  he  is  paying  another  nickel  per 
quart,  bo  he  asks  lor  more  wages — and  gets 
tiiein. 

If  Congress  steps  Into  this  picture,  the 
American  Fascists  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
our  Congressmen,  political  pressure,  economic 
pressure,  yes,  even  social  pressure.  And  we 
lialc  people  who  are  hurt  are  never  cons;d- 
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ered.  Why  should  we  be?  We  say  nothing  to 
our  Congressman,  and  he,  bu.'^y  -at  his  Job, 
thinks  the  pressure-bringing  Fascists  repre- 
sent his  constituency. 

So  Congress  yields,  infiation  is  started,  and 
everyone  loses. 

The  case  for  subsidies  is  very  simple.  The 
United  States  Government,  from  its  war 
chest,  pays  the  farmer  2  cents  for  every  quart 
of  milk  he  produces.  The  farmer  has  enough 
money  to  pay  his  bills  and  the  price  of  mil'i 
remains  the  same.  The  constantly  recurring 
demands  for  wage  Incrca.'rcs  are  stopped  be- 
cause they  are  not  necessary.  And  13'J.OOO.OOO 
people  help  to  defray  the  cost  of  feeding  our 
children  milk — the  whole  lead  is  not  thrown 
on  the  family  with  children.  luflcitiun  is 
stopped  in  Its  tracks. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ai  ELrr  L.  Lindel. 


It  Is  Now  "Flood-Free  Johnstown" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1943 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Spcaknr,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  No- 
vember 28,  1943.  enlilled  "F.cod-Prcof 
Johnstown": 

FLOOD-PROOF  JOHNSTOWN 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Is  finally  about  to  emerge 
from  the  shadow  of  a  tragic  54-year-old  mem- 
ory. On  May  31,  1889,  the  S3u;h  Foik  Dam 
let  loose  a  fiood  that  took  2,300  lives  in  the 
valley  where  the  little  city  stands.  Since 
tiien  it  has  prospered  moderately,  about 
doubling  its  population,  but  at  every  heavy 
rain  strangers  have  dashed  for  the  hills  and 
cautlotia  Industrialists  have  sometimes 
avoided  the  city,  in  spite  of  its  iron  and  coal. 
Another  flood  in  the  freak  year  1936  inun- 
dated one-third  of  the  area.  Though  only 
15  lives  were  lost,  the  property  loss  was  S40.- 
000,000 — more  than  three  times  the  loss  in 
1889. 

Now  Johnstown  is  about  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  an  $8,600,000  river  channel 
flood  protection  project,  built  by  the  United 
States  Army  engineers.  Johnsiowners  hope 
that  this  time  the  flood  tradition  is  laid  for 
good.  They  Intend,  according  to  Tom  Nokes, 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Johns- 
town, to  spend  about  6  months  notifying 
their  friends  and  relatives  that  the  city  is  now 
"flood  free"  and  then  "drop  the  word  flood 
for  all  time,  remove  flood  markers  in  the 
city,  and  point  with  pride  to  a  rejuvenated 
Johnstown."  It  seems  like  bel.ited  Justice. 
More  power  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  now  "Flood-Free 
Johnstown." 

This  Pennsylvania  city  of  soft -coal 
mines  and  steel  mills  nestling  in  the  Al- 
legheny Mountains  of  scenic  grandeur, 
twice  devasted  by  major  floods  in  less 
than  50  years,  no  longer  has  any  reason 
to  fear  high  waters.  The  flood  problem 
has  been  effectively  solved,  say  the  United 
States  Army  engineers. 

Johnstown's  $8,670,000  river  channel 
flood-prevention  project  ha.s  just  been 
completed  by  the  United  States  Army 
engineers  after  5  years  of  work.  Ap- 
proximately 9  miles  of  river  channels 


extending  through  the  city — two  moun- 
tain streams  form  a  junction  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  1,162  feet  above  sea 
level — have  been  widened,  deepened,  and 
realined  in  many  places.  The  banks 
have  been  paved  with  sloping  concrete 
walls  8  to  12  inches  thick  and  37  to  67 
feet  in  height.  There  were  over  3.000,000 
cubic  yards  of  excavation.  It  is  the  big- 
gest and  best  channel  improvement  in 
the  United  States.  An  examination  of 
the  features  of  26  projects  involving 
channel  improvements  which  have  been 
completed  or  under  construction  in  the 
United  Slates  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  confirins  this  statement. 

A  committee  of  400  citizens,  represent- 
in?;  all  walks  of  community  life,  has 
launched  a  6-month  observance  to  ap- 
propriately express  appreciation  to  all 
who  contributed  to  the  v.'onderful  flood- 
control  project,  and  also  inform  the  out- 
side world  that  Johnstown  is  now  flood 
free  and  a  good  place  in  which  to  live, 
to  work,  and  to  do  business.  Because  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  program,  no 
definite  dates  have  been  fixed  for  the 
vi.'^its  to  Johnstown  during  the  next  6 
months  of  many  interested  National  and 
State  notables.  It  is  planned  to  enlist 
100,000  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
community  in  the  program  to  remove 
the  flood-city  stigma  from  Johnstown 
by  having  each  one  write  to  his  friends 
and  relatives  all  over  the  United  States 
that  Johnstown  is  now  flood  free  and 
then  drop  the  word  "flood"  for  all  time, 
remove  the  flood  markers  in  the  city,  and 
point  with  pride  to  a  rejuvenated  Johns- 
town. The  plan  has  already  met  with 
general  approval,  and  much  favorable 
comment  has  been  received.  The  New 
York  Times  said  editorially:  "It  seems 
like  belated  justice.  More  power  to 
them." 

The  officers  of  the  community  group 
handling  the  flood-free  Johnstown  ob- 
servance include:  Chairman,  Walter  W. 
Kiebs.  publisher,  the  Tribune;  cochair- 
men.  Ralph  E.  Hough,  general  manager, 
Johnstown  plant,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.; 
P.  H.  Harris,  president.  Pennsylvania 
Electric  Co.;  Ralph  B.  Porter,  general 
superintendent.  Lorain  Division,  Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel  Co.;  secretary,  Tom 
Nokes,  secretary-treasurer,  Johnstown 
Poster  Advertising  Co.;  treasurer,  Frank 
G.  Mattern,  secretary,  Johnstown  Banlj 
&  Trust  Co. 

Johnstown  became  known  as  the  Flood 
City  following  May  31,  1889,  when  the 
South  Fork  Dam,  a  great  body  of  water 
Impounded  9  miles  up  the  Conemaugh 
Valley,  as  a  feeder  for  the  old  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal,  burst  its  confines  without 
much  warning  and  flooded  Johnstown; 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  2.300  lives — 777  of 
them  unknown  and  buried  In  one  plot 
in  a  graveyard  on  a  mountaintop.  The 
property  loss  was  about  $10,000,000.  It 
just  happened  that  this  was  the  first 
major  catastrophe  that  occurred  in  this 
country  after  the  establishment  of  tele- 
graphic wire  services  to  newspapers,  and 
news  of  the  tragedy  was  flashed  instantly 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Clara  Bar- 
ton and  the  Red  Cross  moved  in  for  the 
first  big  peacetime  relief  job  of  this  or- 
ganization. Books  were  WTitten  about 
i   this   flood,   exhibits   featured   at   world 


fairs,  many  flood  stories  invented,  and 
later  motion  pictures  were  produced. 
Other  towns  suffered  from  bad  floods  at 
intervals,  but  people  and  capital  invest- 
ment were  not  frightened  away  as  in 
Johnstown. 

Then  came  the  disaster  that  finally 
aroused  the  community  to  action.  The 
freak  weather  conditions  that  caused 
much  of  northeastern  United  States  to 
be  flooded  in  March  of  1936,  also  resulted 
in  the  riVers  ut  Johnstown  raging  over 
their  banks.  On  March  17,  1936,  about 
one-third  cf  the  city  area  was  inmidated, 
15  pcrson.s  lost  their  lives,  and  over  $40.- 
000.000  worth  of  damage  was  listed. 
Again  the  sympathy  of  the  country  was 
aroused  and  relief  was  rushed  to  Johns- 
town from  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  H;gh- 
rankins  Government  cfEcials  and  the 
United  States  Army  engineers  visited  the 
stricken  community.  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  lor  some  measure  of  flood 
protection  in  Jchnstown  and  appropri- 
ated sufficient  funds  and  gave  auUiority 
for  the  Aimy  engineers  to  construct  the 
necessary  project.  After  5  years  work  on 
the  pi-cjcct,  it  was  completed.  The 
United  States  Army  engineers  now  say 
that  John.-lown  is  flood  free. 


Surplus  Property 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSCUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  December  14.  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  post-war  planning  on  many 
occasions  I  have  stated  we  can  win  or 
lose  the  flght  by  the  way  we  handle  our 
surplus  propjrty.  Under  permission 
granted  me  i  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  printed  in  the  Daily 
Metal  Reporter  in  its  issue  of  December 
10.    It  follows: 

WHY    CONGRESS    SHOm,D    PASS   LEGISLATION    NOW 
CN   V.AR  SL^PLUS  MATERIALS 

Post-war  planning  or  rather  the  lack  of 
planning  seems  to  be  following  the  tame 
pattern  as  the  lack  cf  planning  before  the 
war,  and  what  a  price  we  paid  for  our  initial 
unpreparedness.  The  question  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  Industry  and  labor  is.  What 
plans  are  being  formulated  now  to  reconvert 
industry  from  war  to  peacetime  production 
and  what  procedure  Is  to  be  followed  in  liqui- 
dating the  tremendou."  war  surplus  materials 
at  the  end  of  the  war? 

Members  of  Congress.  Industrial  leaders, 
representatives  of  labor  and  small  busines.s 
are  worried  over  the  post-war  problem  that 
will  be  created  by  the  surplus  war  supplies. 
Hearings  have  bten  held  by  congressional 
committees.  Testimony  has  been  taken  In 
order  to  get  the  views  of  eipsrts.  Volumlnou-s 
facts  and  opinions  have  been  compiled,  all  of 
which  m.ay  be  a  neces.sary  prelude  to  definite 
action,  but  what  appears  to  be  the  most  Im- 
portant thing  at  the  moment  is  that  action 
be  taken  immediately.  Time  is  Just  as  much 
of  the  es.^ence  now  as  it  was  before  the  war 
because  unless  this  aggravated  problem  la 
solved  we  may  be  inviting  economic  disaster 
on  the  home  front  after  we  have  achieved 
victory  on  the  battle  front. 
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Kelther  labor  nor  management  has  forgot- 
t«n  the  chaotic  conditions  that  prevailed  at 
the  end  of  World  War  No.  1  when  the  Govern- 
ment being  saddled  with  $6,000,000,000  worth 
of  surplus  war  materials  threw  It  on  the 
market  haphazardly.  This  lactc  of  planning 
and  foresight  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
depression  that  casued  and  that  lasted  sev- 
eral years.  How  much  more  dangerous  there- 
fore IS  the  absence  of  planning  Involving  the 
disposal  of  approximately  $75,000  000.000 
worth  of  surplus  war  materials  of  every  de- 
scription with  which  our  Government  will  be 
saddled  at  the  end  of  the  present  war?  This 
surplus  will  consist  of  steel,  metals,  ships, 
planes,  machinery,  chemicals,  textiles,  ap- 
parel, food  products,  and  hundreds  of  other 
Items. 

If  these  surplus  war  materials  are  dumped 
on  the  market  Indiscriminately  they  are 
bound  to  disrupt  our  economy  and  kill  any 
chances  of  providing  Jobs  for  our  demobilized 
forces.  Thla  question  of  disposing  of  the 
war  surplus  hu  been  rightfully  called  the 
No.  1  post-war  problem  confronting  this  Na- 
tion. It  merits  immediate  attention  on  the 
part  of  Congress  and  should  quickly  follow 
congressional  action  on  the  war  termina- 
tion contract-cancelatlon  bill  which  our 
legislators  are  now  considering. 

There  has  been  too  much  looee  and  con- 
fused thinking  concerning  this  No.  1  post- 
war problem,  the  failure  to  realize  the  tre- 
mendous inventories  that  are  represented  by 
I75.OCO.000.000  worth  of  surplus  war  materl- 
ald,  nor  is  It  generally  realized  the  stu- 
pendous problem  that  will  be  created  when 
some  3C0.000  war  production  plants  holding 
contracts  valued  at  $103,000,000,000  as  against 
$a0O0  0C0,COO  at  the  end  of  the  last  war  have 
to  be  reconverted  from  war  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction, involving  the  additional  disposition 
of  their  own  Inventories  of  raw.  semifinished, 
or  flniahed  war  goods.  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
many  an  Industry  is  proceeding  most  cau- 
tiously and  hesitantly  in  making  plp.ns  for 
the  post-war  period  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
legislation  that  Congress  may  enact  to  cover 
the  disposal  of  this  war  surplus. 

There  is  but  one  means  of  overcoming  this 
uncertainty  and  of  lifting  the  cloud  which 
overhangs  the  entire  industrial  field,  and 
that  is  for  Congress  to  pa.ss  legislation  cre- 
ating a  surplus  war  materials  board  or  com- 
mission now  while  the  war  is  still  In  prog- 
ress Doing  that  now  is  none  too  soon  for  it 
will  require  considerable  time  for  this  board 
to  plan  on  how  to  handle  the  Job  In  such  a 
manner  that  Industry  and  labor  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  effect  of  the  liquidating  proc- 
ess will  not  upset  our  national  economy.  The 
day  the  war  ends  Industry  and  labor  should 
not  only  know  but  be  assured  that  the  sur- 
plus war  materials  board  la  In  control  of  the 
situation  and  that  its  plans  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  Industry  can  proceed  with  its 
reconveralon  to  peacetime  production  with- 
out having  to  worry  about  the  unhealthy 
competition  that  they  may  buck  up  against 
by  GoTernment'a  haphazard  liquidation  of 
war  surplus  supplies. 

It  is  not  suiScient  tc  know  that  we  have 
•75.000,000,000  worth  of  surplus  war  mate- 
rials that  must  be  handled  Judiciously  and 
seientiflcally.  To  liquidate  these  stupen- 
dous war  surpluses  without,  upsetting  our 
national  aconomy  probably  is  the  greatest 
merchandising  Job  that  thla  cotuitry  will 
face,  a  job  that  will  necessiUU  supersalcs- 
manshtp  and  ability  not  even  second  to  that 
vbidi  was  necessary  In  pnr.  iding  tlic  nate- 
tlals  with  which  to  prosccuM  the  war. 

If  this  job  U  to  b«  done  adaqttatcly,  poli- 
tics can  play  no  pan  in  it.  if  a  surpltis  war 
materials  board  Is  to  undertaka  this  work,  it 
must  be  clothed  with  the  necessary  powers 
to  handle  the  job.  In  order  to  safcgtiard 
otir  national  economy  and  to  avoid  wide- 


spread uacmployracr.t  and  Sr.clu -trial  chaos, 
the  board  may  decide  to  fret:;e  cr  stcck-pile 
some  of  thcic  war  surplus  materials  or  soil 
certain  supplies  at  o.ce  to  alleviate  the 
shortages  of  civilian  goods,  or  wiihhulU  from 
sals  certain  materials  depending  up^ii  the 
needs  of  the  situation. 

The  objection  has  been  heard  In  s3me 
quarters  that  if  a  surplus  w::r  materials 
board  were  to  be  appointed  now  as  a  result 
of  congressional  legislation  It  would  be  most 
difficult  to  secure  the  necessary  personnel 
since  even  those  who  are  now  serving  the 
Government  In  many  of  Us  agencie.s  are 
anxious  to  get  back  to  their  respective  busi- 
ness desks  and  the  exodus  is  liXely  to  te- 
come  accelerated  once  the  war  spirit  evapo- 
rates when  peace  is  declared.  All  the  more 
reason,  therefore,  for  setting  up  this  much- 
ne»  ded  machinery  now. 

That  not  only  Industry  but  labor  has  stud- 
ied the  problem  and  Is  seriously  concerned 
with  the  war  surplus  materials  is  evident 
from  a  report  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  submitted  to  Senator  GEracF. 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Speclr.l  Commlf^ec 
on  Post-War  Planning.  In  this  report  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  warns  ag.^in.'=t 
the  repetition  of  what  occurred  at  the  end 
of  World  War  No.  1.  It  goes  a  step  further 
and  recommends  that  the  War  Production 
Board.  In  cooperation  with  a  proposed  citi- 
zens' policy  board,  be  charged  with  the  prob- 
lem of  reconversion  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion. Thus  wc  see  that  labor,  realizing  the 
difBculties  of  creating  new  staffs  of  experts, 
wisely  turns  to  an  existing  Federal  agency 
already  staffed  by  experts  who  have  the  con- 
fidence of  both  labor  and  industrv.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Industry  will  unhesitatingly 
endorse  labors  recommendaticn. 

The  suggestion  by  labor  that  the  W.  P.  B. 
be  designated  as  the  agenn,*  for  disposing 
of  the  war  surplus  is  no  doubt  based  on 
the  fact  that  this  agency  was  the  one  that 
was  in  charge  of  making  possible  the  ac- 
cumulation of  these  surpluses  and  that  the 
W.  P.  B.,  through  its  various  branches,  kaows 
more  about  tne  different  types  of  war  sup- 
plies than  any  other  agency  is  ever  Ukeiy 
to  knou-.  As  now  constituted,  the  W.  P.  B. 
not  only  has  experienced  businessmen  in 
key  positions,  but  has  the  benefit  of  trp.de 
advisory  committees.  It  would  be  most  dif- 
ficult, if  not  virtually  impossible,  to  dupli- 
cate such  an  organization  were  Congress  to 
decide  to  create  a  brand  new  War  Suiplvs 
Sales  Beard.  In  the  entire  country  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  group  cf  experts  wLo 
know  as  much  abcut  their  respective  f^:lds 
of  activity  as  those  who  are  now  connected 
with  the  W.  P.  B.  True,  many  of  them  ould 
like  to  be  relieved  of  their  responsibilities, 
and  It  Is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they 
could  be  Induced  to  come  back  if  they  re- 
signed when  peace  was  declared.  But  if 
Congress  took  action  now  by  creating  a  War 
Surplus  Sales  Board  clothed  with  proper  au- 
thority and  authorized  to  begin  function- 
ing through  the  present  W.  P.  B.  set-i:p. 
many  of  the  W.  P.  B.  personnel  could  no 
doubt  be  prevailed  upon  to  continue.  How- 
ever, If  Congress  has  In  mind  any  other 
agency  for  handling  the  surplus  war  mate- 
rials, that  agency  should  be  created  now, 
with  Its  powers  so  well  defined  as  to  take  it 
out  of  the  realms  of  politics  In  order  that  the 
agency  may  function  efficiently  and  have  the 
confidence  and  backing  of  biaslneas  and  labor. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  it  is 
wise  to  perfect  plans  for  feeding  and  re- 
habilitating the  war-torn  world,  but  why 
stiould  wc  not  use  the  same  fars:ght£d  pol- 
icy in  mending  our  own  eccr.om!c  &ii6  in- 
diistrlal  fences  before  they  collap*??  Com- 
mon sense  wotild  seem  to  dicta*  c  that  th're 
should  be  a  close  correlation  between  plan- 
ning for  the  reconversion  of  our  donustic 
economy  and  production  on  a  peacetime  basji 


at  tho  tame  time  that  we  are  planninr  for 
t*"'(^  rfh"b!Utat!on  of  Europe.  Unless  we  put 
tur  own  house  in  order  first,  we  may  find 
ourselves  seriously  handicapped  economically 
and   inciu.str:ally  r.ftcr  the  war  Is  over. 

This  country  lost  precioi's  time  in  prepar- 
ing for  war.  Let's  not  lose  any  in  preparing 
for  peace.  Handling  the  war-surplus  prob- 
lem looms  very  large  now,  and  it  should  be 
tackled   Immediately. 


Unjustified  Criticism  of  Confreis — Demo- 
cratic Methods  Worth  Saving 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  V/HITE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday .  Dccevibcr  13.  1943 

Ml-.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gratl- 
fyma  to  note  an  appreciation  of  the  Con- 
gres.s  in  an  article  by  Merlo  Pusey  ap- 
pearinrr  in  today's  Washington  Post.  Tlie 
article  follows: 

Stroke  tor  Democratic  Processes 
A  crcat  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written 
aljout  the  Sen.uc  brer.chUig  the  anti-lnfla- 
tion  line  ctid  upsetting  Stabilization  Director 
■Vin-SGU's  apple  cart  by  its  vote  on  the  railway 
wage  resoluuon  the  other  day.  Actually  the 
Senate  didn't  vote  for  Inflation.  It  didn't 
take  back  aui horny  previously  granted  to 
Mr  Vinson.  It  didn't  take  over  the  Job  of 
aciju-t:n»  wage  d!;putes.  Nor  did  it  sur- 
rc.-.dcr  t.i  the  demands  nf  strikers  threatening 
to  sabciar'e  the  war  effort,  as  did  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Ickes  in  dealing  with  John 
L.  Lewis. 

ST.^BILIZATION  ACT  OF  1943 

Whnt  the  Sr-.ate  did.  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  74  to  4.  was  to  uphold  an  agreement 
that  had  been  made  in  full  accord  with  the 
term.s  of  the  law  If  that  is  a  rebuke  to 
Mr.  Vmfon.  it  rebukes  him  only  for  attempt- 
InK  to  use  powers  that  Congress  had  denied 
to  him.  When  Congress  passed  the  Stabill- 
zati  n  Art  of  1942.  it  authorized  the  President 
to  suspend  certain  provisions  of  the  Price 
ContTol  Act.  Then  it  added  this  stern  pro- 
h-b;fion:  "•  •  •  but  he  may  not.  under 
the  authoritv  of  this  act,  suspend  any  other 
law  or  part  thereof." 

RAILWAY    LABOR    LAW 

In  two  dl.Terent  Executive  orders  concern- 
ing the  adjustment  of  wage  disputes  the 
President  recojjnizid  the  Intent  of  Congress 
thus  c.\pres.sed  to  keep  the  railway  labor  law 
Intact.  Then  suddenly  he  presumed  to  set 
that  act  a.-:de  and  settle  the  dispute  between 
tlie  railroads  and  their  noncperatlng  em- 
ployees in  his  own  way.  Now  the  only  au- 
thority that  he  or  Mr.  Vinson  could  draw 
upon  to  tr.l:e  such  a  dractic  step  was  that 
givrn  them  in  the  Stabilization  Act.  And 
that  act  sp- ciflcally  forbade  suspension  cf 
any  law  other  than  certain  provisions  of  the 
Price  Ccntr:  1  Act. 

It  was  this  situatlcn  that  confronted  the 
Senate  Wh^t  the  S-n-ite  haa  now  said  In 
effect  is:  "When  w?  »  y  not  to  suspend  an 
act  of  Cjrifcr-3s  by  Executive  decree,  ve 
mean  it." 

WOT    KOrt   IKn  ATT:  JIAtT 

Congr^^s  n;l?ht  b*»  a*kM  to  refrain  tem- 
porarily im.i  even  this  mid  as**rtlcn  of  its 
righu  In  the  makine  ff  ovr  natlrnal  policy 
If  the  rciuit  v.  ould  be  Ulsastrotis  Uiflalion. 
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But  the  Indisputable  fact  is  that  the  Vinson 
frrir.ula  would  be  almost  as  inflationary  as 
the  le^al  settlement  which  the  railroads  and 
their  employees  favor.  The  first  would  add 
$l(57.OOO,CK»0  to  pay  envelopes;  the  second, 
^185.000,000  That  is  a  rather  trifling  differ- 
ence on  which  to  Justify  executive  violation 
of  the  law. 

N  )r  can  it  reasonably  be  said  that  the 
Sen.ite  has  created  a  precedent  f?r  congics- 
s-onal  adjudication  of  wage  disputes.  Con- 
gress assigned  the  Job  of  stabilizing  all  wages 
outside  the  railroad  industry  lo  the  Presi- 
dent operating  through  the  War  Labor  Board 
and  S'labilization  Director  Vm.'^cn.  Obviously 
employees  not  affected  by  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  would  have  no  case  to  carry  to  Congress. 

DISTINCTION     BETWEEN     RAILWAY     WORKERS     AND 
OTHERS 

There  is  a  good  reason,  moreover,  for  this 
distinction  between  railway  workers  and 
ethers.  Michinery  for  settlement  of  wage 
disputes  between  the  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployees has  been  in  operation  since  1926.  It 
can  be  and  has  been  used  to  stabilize  railroad 
wages.  There  was  no  means  of  stabilizing 
wages  in  other  fields  until  the  emergency  act 
was  passed.  It  Is  elementary  good  sense  to 
leave  permanent  machinery  undisturbed,  if 
possible,  when  setting  up  temporary  controls 
to  meet  an  emergency. 

CARPING   hT  CONGRESS 

The  outcry  against  this  Senate  vote  for  law 
and  order  Is  profoundly  disturbing  for  a  num- 
ber cf  reasons.  It  reflects  a  dangerous  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  many  commentators  to 
assume  that  our  gigantic  bureiiUcracy  is  right 
no  matter  what  it  does.  It  reveals  a  disposi- 
tion to  carp  at  Congress  no  matter  how  rea- 
sonable the  action  taken.  And  it  suggests  a 
frightening  acquiescence  in  the  scuttling  of 
democratic  processes  to  meet  an  emergency, 
ev.Mi  though  the  issue  may  be.  as  was  the  cry 
of  inflation  in  this  case,  a  phony. 

DEMOCR.'.TIC    METHODS  WORTH  SAVING 

If  Conrtre>s  had  as  many  publicity  rgents 
as  the  di)wn'ov.n  bureaus  h;ive,  one  of  tlicm 
might  venture  to  mnlv-e  the  point  that  demo- 
cratic methods  cf  government,  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  are  worth  saving. 


Cair.paign  Facts,  Net  Campaign  Oratory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Tiitv.iai/.  December  14.  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  average  American  voter  today  is 
more  interested  in  facts  than  he  is  in 
oratory.  He  wants  to  ba.se  hi.s  impor- 
tant 1944  vote  upon  facts  rather  than 
upon  campaign  oratory.  I  therefore 
offer  the  followini?  serie.s  of  ob.=ervation.s 
under  the  general  title,  "Campai?;n  Fact.s. 
Kot  *Campai2:n  Oratorj',"  lor  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleanuf.s.  uitli  the 
hope  that  they  may  al.^o  provoke  sf-rioas 
thought  and  duscu-w-lon  on  the  part  of 
the  American  voter.s — Di-morrals  and 
Repubhcans  ahke, 

AMUKA'S  B»»T-tri«  WAS 

The  Pre.-.idcnt  Is  Commander  In  Chi'  f 
of  ih"  Army  and  Navy,  Because  the  war 
Is  g.-ing  well  on  all  fronts  we  are  told, 


"You  should  not  change  hor.<;es  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream."  The  war  on  the 
battlefields  is  going  very  well,  indeed,  be- 
cause the  President  has  had  the  wisdom 
not  to  interfere  either  in  our  war  strategy 
or  in  the  .selection  of  Army  and  Navy 
l-'^aders.  He  has  permitted  Army  and 
Navy  leaders  a  free  hand  in  determining 
both  the  war  strategy  and  the  selection 
of  men  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  impor- 
tant assignments. 

The  home  front,  however,  hasn't  be^n 
going  so  well  a.s  the  battle  fi'ont.  In  this 
field  the  President  is  in  complete  com.- 
mand.  In  this  field  he  has  selected  his 
own  advisers,  also  the  keymen  who  hold 
all  important  positions  on  the  home 
front.  The  list  of  names  is  quite  im- 
po.'ving — Fiankfurter,  Wallace,  Hopkins, 
Rosenman,  Cohen,  and  others.  The 
home  front  has  bogged  down.  It  has  be- 
come a  debacle.  The  President  is  re- 
sponsible. At  long  last  he  is  changing  his 
home-front  leaders  and  doing  it  "in  the 
middle  of  the  stream."  He  is  belatedly 
placing  in  the  saddle  on  the  home  front 
such  men  as  Byrnes,  Vinson,  Bowles, 
Crowley,  and  Stettinius — strong  busi- 
nessmen who  believe  in  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  propose  to  preserve 
it.  The  questions  that  will  face  the 
American  voter  in  1944  are:  Will  a  new 
President  be  inclined  to  interfere  in  the 
war  strategy  that  is  working  out  today  so 
successfully?  Will  he  not  rather  be  in- 
clined to  concentrate  his  efforts  upon 
straightening  out  our  home-front  mess? 
Will  he  surround  himself  with  the  strong- 
est Cabinet  he  can  find,  regardless  of 
party  affiliation,  to  help  him  in  his  task 
and  lo  help  plan  our  po-st-war  future? 

OUR  POST -WAR  FUTURE 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  in 
Washington    concerning    our    post-war 
future.     The  first  is  the  socialistic  school, 
headed  by  Fiankfurter.  Wallace,  Hop- 
kins, and  their  followers.    Their  entire 
program  for  our  post-v,-ar  future  is  based 
upon  Government  control  of  all  business 
and  industry.    This  school  of  thought  ad- 
vocates a  Government  program  of  made 
work — another  boondoggling  era — to  tide 
us  over  the  slack  period  they  expect  after 
the  v.ar.     Thpy  believe  we  should  tax 
away  all  the  profics  cf  industry  and  re- 
negotiate or  cancel  all  war  contracts  in 
order  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
pi-oposed    boondoggling    program.      The 
other  school  of   thought   is  headed   by 
Jesse  Jones.  Jimmy  Byrnes,  Fred  Vinson, 
Cordell  Hull,  and  others.    They  believe 
v.e  should  preserve  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise,  should   look  to  and 
expect  American  industry  to  reconvert 
from  wartime  production  to  peacetime 
production  with  the  least  po.ssible  loss  of 
time,  and  while  doing  so  keep  employ- 
ment at  a  high  Ir-vcl.    Thr,  reconversion 
of  Industry  v/ould  be  made  possible  by 
rfserves  that   indu.'-try  had   been   pcr- 
;  mitt'd  to  build  up  during  peak-time  pro- 
i    duction   for   that   very   purpose.     Thi3 
!   *.rhool  of  thought  ba*;'--  its  program  upon 
a  huge  reservoir  of  coiwumer  demand 
I  that  tias  been  dammed  up  during  the  war 
p^-rlod;  an  immense  bujing  power  that 
I   v,ill  bo  accumulated  as  a  re^^ult  of  high 
,  wages  and  forced  savings  to  Implement 


that  consumer  demand;  and  industrial 
reserves  that  should  t>e  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate large  enough  to  tide  over  the 
industrial  reconversion  period.  Which 
school  of  thought  do  you  believe  should 
be  given  the  task  of  planning  our  poet- 
war  future? 


WHICH.  WORLD  BAN 


0«  WO«LD  "SAP    t 


I  am  wondering  how  the  folks  back 
home  will  react  to  the  Treasury's  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  world 
bank  with  $10,000,000,000  in  capital,  to  be 
used  in  repairing  the  devastation  of  war 
and  in  developing  the  world's  resources. 
We  are  told  that  the  proposal  will  be  sent 
to  the  United  Nations  for  approval,  and 
if  they  approve  the  program  will  go  for- 
ward.    About  10  years  ago  Uncle  Sam 
began  buying  up  the  world's  supply  of 
gold.    The  price  at  that  time  was  $20.67 
per  ounce.    Uncle  Sam,  who  then  was 
more  prosperous  than  he  is  today,  de- 
cided that  price  was  not  high  enough  so 
he  raised  the  ante  to  $35  per  ounce  and 
gold   began   flowing   in   from   the   four 
corners  of  the  world.    As  fast  as  it  could 
be  accumulated  it  was  buried  at  Port 
Knox,  Ky.,  where  we  today  have  a  hoard 
that     cost     us     about     $22,000,000,000. 
Naturally,  the  countries  that  sold  us  the 
gold — principally  Britain  and  Russia — 
would  like  to  have  the  gold  back,  so  they 
are  finagling  to  get  Uncle  Sam  into  a 
little  poker  game  with  the  understanding 
that  he  will  pay  cash  for  his  chips  while 
they  will  put  their  I.  O.  U.'s  into  the  kitty. 
That  means  Uncle  Sam  will  be  |)laying 
against  his  own  money,  something  no 
.«;mart    player   ever   does.     Foitunately, 
Congress    will    have   something    to   say 
about  this  ambitious  scheme  to  distribute 
the  gold  on  a  world-wide  basis.    I  believe 
the  project  ha=;  a  rough  road  ahead.    The 
plan   for   a   $10,000,000,000  world  bank 
does   not    take   into   consideration    the 
$8,000,000  000  world  currency  stabiliza- 
tion fund  that  the  Treasury  also  pro- 
poses to  create.    If  this  ambitious  pro- 
gram goes  through,  the  other  countries 
will  have  the  gold  and  we  will  have  a 
nice  big  hole  in  the  ground  at  Fort  Knox. 

LORD   KEYNES   AT   IT   AGAIN 

Lord  K:yne?.  financial  adviser  to  the 
British  Governinent,  the  man  who  per- 
suaded President  Roosevelt  in  1933  to 
discard  the  economy  program  he  began 
vvhen  he  took  office  for  a  spend  and  spend 
and  spend  program,  is  at  it  again.  He 
now  recommends  that  Uncle  Sam  in  the 
post-war  period  shall  lend  and  lend  and 
lend  to  foreign  nations  to  provide  the 
credit  they  will  need  to  buy  American 
goods.  This  program  would  relieve  them 
of  the  necessity  of  shipping  their  goods  to 
us  in  exchange  for  our  products.  This 
Keynes  plan  would  insure  markets  for 
American  poods  in  the  poft-v,ar  era,  but 
the  goods  v.ould  be  paid  for  v'ith  scraps 
I  of  paper.  Jast  as  they  were  after  the  last 
I  war.  At  that  time  v.e  lent  European 
nation.H  some  $12,O00XK)O,OOO  for  reha- 
l  iliiation  purpo>4r«  to  be  epent  In  the 
United  fetatf.."i  for  nece»»ary  goodx.  We 
kl«*ed  that  monfy  good-bye.  Do  ne  want 
to  repi-at  that  mJ!.take  today,  only  on  a 
larger  scaled  Our  $30,000X)00,000  lend- 
lease  program  to  help  win  the  war  f.houltl 
be  world  contribution  enough  for  uj  to 
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make  without  adopting  the  Keynes  rec- 
ommendation. Why  not  follow  the  ad> 
vice  of  such  men  as  Jesse  Jones  in  finan- 
cial matters,  and  tell  Lord  Keynes  to  go 
home  where  he  belongs?  If  we  did  so  we 
would  be  better  off. 

TAXATION  AND  POST-WAK  EMPLOTMZMT 

Federal  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures during  the  first  decade  of  the  post- 
war era  are  now  planned  at  the  rate  of 
125,000.000.000  per  year— regular  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government,  five  bil- 
lion; a  public-works  program,  five  bil- 
lion; an  expanded  social-security  pro- 
gram, five  billion;  an  enlarged  national 
defense  program,  five  billion;  and  an  an- 
ticipated yearly  interest  charge  on  our 
public  debt,  five  billion.  Anyone  can 
readily  see  from  these  astronomical  fig- 
ures that  our  tax  load  will  continue  to  be 
back-breaking  for  g'jnerations  and  gen- 
erations to  come  if  these  planners  get 
their  way.  We  should  realize  that  such 
a  heavy  tax  load  would  be  a  great  handi- 
cap to  American  business  and  industry  in 
the  post-war  period  when  a  full  employ- 
ment program  will  be  needed  in  order  to 
avoid  another  boondoggling  era.  Either 
private  Industry  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  furnish  employment  for  citi- 
zens who  want  to  work.  Most  people  be- 
lieve private  industry  should  do  the  Job. 
Private  industry  can  do  it  if  permitted  to 
accimaulate  reserves  for  plant  expansion 
that  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  great 
unsatisfied  consumer  demand  that  has 
piled  up  as  a  result  of  priorities  and 
shortages.    What  do  you  think? 

WHY  THE  DOmtXNCK? 

A  strong,  healthy,  young  laborer  In 
China  can  earn  $1  per  week  if  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  have  work.   A  strong,  healthy, 
young  laborer  in  the  United  States  can 
earn  30  to  50  times  as  much  per  week. 
What  makes  tlie  difference?    China  has 
everything  the  United  States  has  in  the 
way  of  raw  products,  fertile  soil,  coal, 
iron  ore,  oil,  minerals,  and  6  times  as 
many  people.    China  was  a  civilized  na- 
tion 2,000  years  before  the  United  States 
was  even  discovered.    China,  therefore, 
had  a  2,000-year  headstart  on  the  United 
States.    Why,  then,  is  China  so  back- 
ward?   Why  is  it  that  "a  Chinaman's 
chance"  is  no  chance  at  all?    The  an- 
swer is  that  in  China  there  Is  little  or 
no  Incentive — no  reward  for  working, 
saving,  thinking,  or  investing.     In  the 
United  States  we  have  private  enterprise 
and  private  Initiative  developed  to  the 
highest  degree,  resulting  in  the  highest 
standard  of  living  the  world  has  ever 
known.   Yet  Wallace  and  his  kind  would 
give  up  private  enterprise  and  private 
Initiative  in  order  to  experiment  with 
some  form  of  collectivism.     After  this 
war  is  over  we  will  face  a  choice  between 
the  American  way  of  free  enterprise  and 
state  socialism.   Will  we  swap  independ- 
ence for  regimentation — progress,  such 
as  the  United  states  has  enjoyed  for  150 
years,  for  stagnation,  such  as  China  has 
had  for  2.000  years? 

vvcix  sAji's  rtmmi  bsabachs 

Uncle  Sam  today  owns  a  $60,000,000.- 
000  stock  pile  of  civilian  goods  that  will 
have  to  be  disposed  of  in  some  way  at 
the  close  of  the  war.    When  this  enor- 


mous stock  pile  of  civilian  goods  begins 
to  flow  back  into  our  national  economy. 
Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  have  a  headache 
the  like  of  which  he  has  never  expe- 
rienced before.  In  this  stock  pile  we  are 
told  he  has  60.000.000  blankets,  8,000,000 
WAC  shirtwaists,  no  one  knows  how 
many  million  pairs  of  shoes,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  canned  goods,  clothing,  autos, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  articles 
that  make  up  our  regular  commercial 
trade.  What  is  to  he  done  with  this  enor- 
mous stock  pile?  Is  it  to  be  dumped  on 
the  market  after  the  war?  Is  a  large 
part  of  it  to  be  given  away  to  the  needy 
of  other  lands?  Is  it  to  become  the  basis 
for  the  greatest  scandal  of  all  times, 
compared  to  which  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  might  be  considered  a  trifle?  A 
$60,000,000,000  stock  pile  of  civilian  goods 
to  be  disposed  of  is  something  to  think 
about,  something  to  ponder  over.  Our 
whole  economy  could  be  wrecked  over- 
night if  this  stock  pile  were  dumped  on 
the  market.  At  the  close  of  the  First 
World  War  Uncle  Sam  had  $6,000,000,000 
worth  of  surplus  war  material.  It  took 
about  6  years  to  dispose  of  that  surplus. 
There  is  now  before  the  Congress  a  reso- 
lution to  give  the  President  power  to 
dispose  of  tliis  stock  pile  of  civilian  goods 
at  his  discretion.  Should  this  be  done? 
Congress  is  moving  cautiously  in  this 
matter.  Who  has  the  necessary  supply 
of  aspirin  to  cure  the  national  headache 
that  is  in  the  offing? 

wantid,  an  all-amebican  team 

The  new  President  that  will  be  elected 
in  1944  will  face  a  greater  task  and  as- 
sume a  greater  responsibility  than  any 
previous  President  in  our  entire  history. 
No  human  being  is  big  enough  nor  wise 
enough  to  handle  such  a -task  or  shoulder 
such  a  responsibility.     The  new  Presi- 
dent,  therefore,   should   select   an   all- 
American  team  for  his  Cabinet  to  share 
his  responsibility  and  help  him  do  the 
job  that  must  be  done.    Tlie  be^st  brains 
of  the  country,  regardless  of  party  lines, 
must  be  drafted  for  this  team.    It  should 
be   composed   of   stars   that   have   dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  game  of  life 
and  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
fill  the  positions  on  the  team  that  will  be 
assigned  to  them.     The  new  President 
should  act  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  greatest  corporation  on 
earth.    He  should  not  be  autocratic  or 
refuse  to  delegate  authority.    His  success 
will  depend  very  largely  upon  his  Cabinet 
selections,  and  the  amount  of  authority 
he  delegates  to  them.     We  submit  the 
follov,ing  names  as  our  nominees  for  this 
mythical  ail-American  team.    They  rep- 
resent the  type  of  men  needed  in  the 
next  Cabinet : 

1.  Secretary  of  State.  Herbert  Hoover. 

2.  Secretary    of    Treasury,     Senator 
Harry  Byrd.  of  Virginia. 

3.  Secretary   of    War,    Gen.    Douglas 
MacArthur. 

4.  Attorney  General,  Senator  Robert 
Tatt,  of  Ohio. 

5.  Postmaster  General,  Congressman 
Jamks  Wadsworth.  of  New  York. 

6.  Secretary  of  Navy,  Admiral  Ernest 
King. 

7.  Secretary  of  Interior,  Alfred  Lan- 
don. 


8.  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Congress- 
man AucrsT  Aneresen,  of  Minnesota. 

9.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Jesse  Jones, 
of  Texas. 

10.  Secretary  of  Labor,  Congressman 
Everett  Dirksen,  of  Illinois, 


Subs-dies — A  True  Analysis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14,  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
for  the  Recopd  the  views  of  a  country 
editor  who  prefers  to  look  at  the  facts 
concerning  subsidies  rather  than  be 
swayed  by  radio  and  press  that  has 
choson  to  present  but  one  side  of  the 
subsidy  debate.  The  following  is  an 
edhonal  written  by  Elton  R.  Eaton,  edi- 
tor and  publisiier  of  the  Plymouth  Mail, 
Plymouth.  Mich.: 

SUBSiriES 

"Am  looking  for  you  to  change  your  mind 
nbout  subsidies,"  said  a  good  friend  the  other 
day  to  the  editor.  "I  note  that  Congress  is 
considering  an  appropriation  to  have  the 
Government  pay  for  all  War-bond  advertis- 
ing.   Isn't  that  going  to  change  your  mind?" 

No.  good  friend:  the  editor's  mind  is  not 
eoing  to  be  changed.  We  have  always  been 
against  Republican  or  Democratic  political 
subs!d:os.  We  have  never  favored  the  pro- 
po.'ied  legislation  pending  in  Congress  for  th3 
Governineni  to  pay  for  War-bond  advertising. 

During  the  first  2  years  of  War-bond  pro- 
motion, the  Plym'  uLh  Mall  sponsored  evdy 
V/i.r-bjiid  advertisement  that  appeared  lu 
this  newspaper.  The  tutal  cost  amounted  to 
many  hundreds  cf  dollars. 

This  year  we  asked  various  citizens  and 
groups  within  the  community  to  assist  in  the 
War-bond  advertising  campaign. 

Let  it  be  said  to  the  everlasting  credit  cf 
th  3  patriotic  city,  that  we  have  had  but  one 
refusal  of  co'ipeiation  In  the  publication  of 
War-bond  advertising.  The  Plymouth  Mail 
cxjects  to  continue  it*  policy  cf  spcnsor.ng 
War-bond  advertising,  in  cooperaiion  with 
the  citizens  of  Plymouth. 

What  is  a  "subsidy"? 

It  Is  nothing  more  than  a  glorified  dole. 

If  you  have  no  scruples  against  putting 
your  niot:ier  and  father  in  the  poorhouse, 
even  though  you  can  take  care  of  them  by 
dtpriving  yourself  of  a  few  of  the  luxuries  you 
have  euj,iyed,  then,  of  course,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  you  favor  Government  subsidies. 

Mnybe  that  Is  a  briital  way  to  state  the 
case,  but  it  is  Just  about  as  we  see  this  sub- 
sidy scheme. 

A  political  subsidy  Is  a  charity.  It  is  an 
unearned  payment  for  scmething  we  are  not 
entitled  to.  In  other  words,  it  is  legalized 
graft,  paid  for  cut  of  the  pcciets  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

Th.e  most  vicious  feature  of  the  subsidy 
irsue  now  pending  before  the  United  States 
Senate  l.s  the  fact  that  vast  numbers  of 
people  who  are  getting  so  much  money  they 
do  not  know  whr.t  to  do  with  It,  are  now 
demanding  that  Congress  force  our  soldier 
and  sai'.or  br>ys  who  a;e  shedding  their  blood 
for  us.  to  p?.y  our  gluttonous  food  bill  after 
they  have  won  the  war. 

Yes,  that  is  Just  what  the  present  subsidy 
means.    It  says  the  Nation  shall  go  in  debt 
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now  In  order  to  pay  the  farmer  a  little  extra 
money  so  that  we  overfed  "hawgs"  who  re- 
main secure  in  our  homes  can  e.Tt  like  glut- 
tons at  the  expense  of  our  boys  in  Army  and 
Navy  uniforms. 

We  Inive  the  brazen  nerve  to  u.sk  our  boys 
to  shed  thiMr  b'ood  for  us  and  at  the  same 
time  cHir.and  th.at  they  pay  fur  the  pork  chops 
and  apple  pie  we  are  now  eating  when  they 
crme   home — if   they   live   to  come   home. 

To  iho  fu!m?rs  around  Plymouth  \;e  ex- 
tend cur  congratu'.aticns  for  their  oppoi^ition 
to  this  i)ioposed  cheap,  vote-buying,  pnlltical 
h:'.i.d-out.  We  have  yet  to  talk  with  a  farmer 
around  h-^re  who  is  in  favor  of  the  subsidy 
biU  now  pending  in  the  Senate  and  backed  by 
powerful  ptes.>ure  groups.  To  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  had  the 
good  sen.sc  to  vote  against  this  obnoxious 
proposHl.  we  say  congratulations  to  you,  too. 
Stand  by  your  guns!  Tlie  good,  old-fashioned 
An.ericans  who  do  not  believe  in  shoving 
their  fathers  p.nd  mothers  off  to  the  poor- 
hou-e  for  the  jjublic  to  sui^port.  are  with  you 
100  percent. 


Little  Business 


EXTEN<=TON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  14.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  und^r 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks,  I  include 
ti^e  following  article  entitled  "Little 
B'-i.sines-s."  wliich  appeared  recently  in 
the  Cliicago  Dii'ly  News: 

LITTLE    nUSTNTSS 

Af;er  fl'i  ds  of  talk,  m.cstly  futile,  we  iicw- 
h.ive  some  comprehcL'ive  and  dcflnlte  data 
on  how  small  business  is  v.-eatheting  the  war. 
The  Depsulmetit  of  Coir.merce  has  studied  the 
records  of  State  unemployment  bureaus  and 
commis^ion.s  from  July  1^40  to  June  1942.  and 
reports  the  di  cnntmuance  of  272,690  con- 
cerns— or  about  450  a  day.  The  trend  con- 
tiiitied  during  the  entire  period. 

As  the  study  v.-a.s  based  upon  firms  with 
one  or  moie  fmployte  =  .  there  are  iio  data  on 
entrepreneurs  working  solely  for  themselves. 

While  busincs.sps  liquidated  either  by 
closure  or  by  transfer  to  oiher  concerns  were 
17  5  percent  of  the  number  operating  in  1939, 
the  actual  decline  of  the  number  of  business 
unius  is  not  so  great,  becau.-e  some  new  con- 
cerns have  been  started  since  1939  and  many 
cLisingi  are  ot   ccur,-e  temporal y. 

The  very  large  number  of  smpll  units  em- 
ploying between  one  and  three  employees 
that  have  quit  supgests  that  the  capital  In- 
volved in  201.836  cases  was  small.  These 
bu-inesseo  ate  escentially  personal,  as  a  rule. 
They  are  readily  closed  out.  but  also  readily 
resumed.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  in 
ni.iny  such  ca=-eo  the  enterpriser  quit  to  go 
into  the  armed  forces  or  into  war  work  for 
the  duratljn,  with  the  definite  intention  of 
stnitis''.g  u]}  again  afier  the  war. 

Previous  studies  of  the  efEciency  and 
vlti.Uty  of  biL-jinesses  by  size  nia'Je  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commis>ion  and  other  agencies 
are  given  confirmation  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  study  of  war  cloiures.  Tlie 
r^edium-Bized  concerns  have  had  the  lowest 
percentage  of  war  casualties.  The  little  fel- 
luv.s  have  suffered  most,  the  big  ones  next, 
whicii  again  calls  into  question  Shakespeare's 


lines  to  the  effect  tliat  "fishes  live  In  the 
sea.  like  men  aland,  the  big  ones  eai  the 
little  ones." 

In  economic  competition,  as  tn  the  bio- 
logical BtruFgle  for  survival,  the  optimum 
size  seems  to  be  neither  giant  nor  pygmy  for 
any  one  order  of  creation. 

If  to  this  trend  we  add  the  innate 
resiliency  of  the  individual  and  the  resultant 
probability  that  most  Individual  enterprises 
and  those  with  one.  two,  or  three  employees 
will  resume  business  at  the  old  stand  after 
the  war,  we  are  entitled  to  discount  heavily 
the  beliefs  and  fears  of  many  th  the  war 
Will  result  in  even  greater  concentration  of 
business  enterprise .  That  may  be  the  case. 
or  It  may  not  be.  On  the  evidence  available 
to  date,  no  one  is  entitled  to  make  ccksure 
predictions. 


Mustering-Out  Payments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

OF    NLW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14,  1043 

Mi-,  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  .^hock- 
ing situation  of  more  than  600,000  vet- 
erans discharged  from  the  United  Slates 
armed  forces  since  Pearl  Harbor  without 
any  pay  or  allowance  to  enable  them  to 
rehabilitate  themselves  in  private  life. 
is  a  condition  which  thi.^  Nation  should 
be  ashamed  of.  Our  President  has 
enunciated  time  and  time  again  that  his 
objective  is,  among  other  things,  to  es- 
tablish tlie  freedoms  from  fear  and  want 
all  over  the  world.  We  have  and  are  es- 
tablishing all  sorts  of  agencies  to  re- 
habilitate and  feed  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Never  has  the  world  witnessed 
such  a  crusading  zeal  to  do  good  for  oth- 
ers on  the  part  of  any  nation  in  history. 
Wcodrow  Wilson's  14  points  were  insig- 
nificant by  comparison  to  what  many  of 
our  leaders  and  statesmen  contemplate 
accomplishing.  Even  our  Axis  prisoners 
are  so  well  fed  and  treated  that  many  of 
tiiem  do  not  wish  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive lands  for  which  they  fought.  Must 
not  it  seem  strange  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  veterans  walking  the  streets 
today  to  read  of  all  these  things  that  are 
going  to  be  done  for  foreigners,  while 
they  are  without  money  to  buy  food  and 
clothes  in  order  to  get  themselves  estab- 
lished again  in  the  civilian  life  from 
whence  they  were  drafted  or  enlisted  in 
the  armed  forces?  Such  a  stipulation  is 
so  ironical  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  it  exists  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  have  yesterday  introduced  a  bill  (H. 
R.  3836  ♦  providing  that  the  discharged 
veterans  receive  a  total  cf  $600  to  be  paid 
in  three  installments  of  $200  each.  The 
muster-out  pay  to  be  made  effective  im- 
mediately on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  I 
feel  that  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  sum  of  $300.  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  is 
inadequate.  By  the  time  a  veteran  fur- 
nishes himself  with  a  complete  winter 
wardrobe — including      overcoats,      suit, 


shoe>,  hat,  shirts,  underwear,  and  so 
forth — he  would  have  very  little  left  to 
eat  witli  and  pay  his  rent. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  we  should  not 
'.  only  give  them  the  amount  of  $600,  but 
i  Congress  should  also  investigate  the 
I  Stat?  labor  laws  of  the  various  States  so 
I  that  thou^^ands  of  these  veterans  with 
i  medical  discharges  will  not  be  prevented 
from  returning  to  their  jobs  because  of 
physical  examinations  required  under  in- 
dustrial employers'  liability  laws. 

Some  time  ago  I  also  introduced  a  bill 
providing  that  every  discharged  veteran 
should  be  given  his  tuition  in  a  college  of 
his  own  choosing  up  to  and  for  not  more 
than  4  years  based  on  his  length  of  serv  - 
ice  in  the  armed  forces;  that  is  the  veter- 
an will  receive  a  full  year  of  college  edu- 
cation for  every  year  of  service  in  the 
armed  forces  or  for  any  fraction  thereof. 
So  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress, 
the  veterans  will  be  the  group  of  our  citi- 
zens who  will  receive  first  consideration 
because  without  them,  and  what  they 
have  done  and  are  doing  for  our  Nation, 
there  would  be  no  country  left  to  take 
care  of  anyone,  much  less  the  entire  civil- 
ized world. 

I  hope  that  my  bills  will  be  speedily 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  and  reported  out. 


Restricting  Civilian  Travel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1943 

Mr,  LANE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  members 
of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Lynn  Post  507, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  proposing  that 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces  be 
given  preference  in  travel  on  trains, 
busses,  and  air  lines,  and  also  that  civil- 
ian transportation  be  confined  to  neces- 
sary business  purposes,  or  emergency, 
sickness,  or  death  during  the  duration  gf 
the  war.  I  understand  that  Federal  em- 
ployees will  be  required  to  work  during 
the  Christmas  period  and  that  a  great 
deal  of  civilian  travel  will  be  curtailed  as 
a  result.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  must  be  a  great  realization  by  all 
our  people  of  the  necessity  of  making 
sacrifices  in  this  matter  for  the  benefit 
of  the  boys  in  the  service. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  direct  this  resolution 
to  your  attention: 

Ladies'  Aitxiliahy  to  Lynn  Post 
507,  Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars 

OF  TEE   UNTtED   StATT*. 

Lynn,  Mass  .  November  28,  1943. 
Hon    Tkomas  J.  Lane. 

Congressman,  Seventh  District, 
Netc  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  The  members  of  aux- 
iliary to  Post  507,  V.  F.  W  .  in  their  meeting 
of  October  18,  put  on  the  floor  a  motion  that 
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was  passed  to  send  to  you  resolutions  on 
clTlllan  transportation: 

"Resolved,  That  men  and  women  In  the 
armed  forces  be  given  preference  In  travel  on 
trains,  busses,  and  air  lines. 

"That  civilian  transportation  must  be  for 
business,  or  emergency,  sickness,  or  deatli 
during  the  war." 

BZBTHA  MACCaRTHT. 

Makt  E.  Gttwdeiiman. 
IdAacAarr  Blamchaxd. 


Granb'in-Aid  Programs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  December  14, 1943 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  years  ago 
John  C.  Calhoun  pointed  out  very  force- 
fully the  dangers  of  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
executive  branch  was  given  certain  pow- 
ers and  duties  by  the  Constitution  Itself. 
In  normal  times  the  discharge  of  these 
duties  would  require  only  a  modest  es- 
tablishment with  a  limited  personnel. 
Unfortunately  a  great  share  of  the  pow- 
-ws  now  being  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Government  have  been  taken  away  from 
the  States  or  from  the  people.  As  Mr. 
Calhoun  pointed  out  so  eloquently,  the 
authority  so  taken  does  not  go  to  the 
Congress  but  to  the  executive  branch. 
Therefore  the  Congress,  by  allowing  the 
Btates  to  be  stripiped  of  their  powers, 
also  brings  the  same  result  upon  itself. 

Probably  nothing  ever  Invented  has 
built  up  Federal  bureaucracy  so  much  as 
the  so-called  grants-in-aid  programs. 
These  programs  operate  as  follows:  The 
Federal  Government  goes  out  In  the  State 
and  collects  a  lot  of  money.  Then  it  says 
to  the  State,  "We  will  give  part  of  the 
money  back  upon  two  conditions:  Rrst. 
you  must  collect  from  your  own  citizens 
an  additional  amount;  and  second,  you 
must  allow  us  to  build  up  a  gigantic  bu- 
reau to  supervise  the  whole  thing." 
Some  of  these  programs  in  the  past  have 
been  necessary  and  beneficial,  but  the 
whole  thing  is  being  overdone.  Some  day 
we  must  attack  this  problem  of  big  gov- 
ernment seriously  with  a  determination 
to  scrap  a  lot  of  it.  If  we  allow  it  to  keep 
on  getting  bigger.  It  will  eventually  de- 
stroy our  resources  and  our  liberties. 

As  a  part  of  these  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Iowa  Taxpayer,  a  publication  of  the  Iowa 
Taxpayers  Association: 

WHT  FECEEAI.  AID  SHOT7LD  ZKD 

There  la  some  apprehension  on  the  part 
Of  our  good  friends  as  to  the  advisability  of 
advocating  immediate  discontinuance  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  grants-in-aid  to 
Btates  in  various  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams. 

One  of  them,  the  De«  Moines  Tribune,  pro- 
poses two  pertinent  queries,  as  fellows: 

"Much  of  the  money  Iowa  spends  is  si- 
phoned off  to  the  E::st.  Why  should  we  spurn 
money  paid  on  the  high  Incomes  of  corpora- 
tions or  Individuals  in  New  York  or  Chicago? 


"To  us  there  Is  nothing  inconsistent  about 
money  b?lng  taken  from  a  Pittsburgh  cor- 
poration to  buy  food  for  a  depeudeut  child 
In  Little  Rock,  Ark." 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  Is  a  basic  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  every 
citizen  in  America,  but  we  must  deal  with 
conditions  and  facts  rather  than  with  theo- 
retical formulas. 

First  of  these  facts  is  that  the  money  col- 
lected from  the  big  corporations  and  all  eth- 
ers has  not  paid  the  operating  expenses  of 
government  since  about  1£30,  and  eery  dol- 
lar of  Federal  aid  for  relief  and  other  social 
purposes  has  been  borrowed  en  cur  credit 
and  nrust  eventually  be  paid  by  ourselves  or 
our  children. 

Second  is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  obliged  to  pay  a  much  higher  rate 
of  interest  than  the  State  and  local  ui^its 
of  government.  Therefore  it  can  hardly  be 
good  business  for  us  to  borrow  on  our  credit 
at  high  rates  of  Interest  and  distribute  this 
to  ourselves  when,  if  necessary,  we  could 
borrow  the  money  at  much  less  interest 
locally. 

Third,  there  Is  no  present  need  for  assist- 
ance to  any  State,  most  of  them  being  well 
able  to  handle  all  of  their  problems  from 
current  income. 

These  reasons  leave  out  entirely  the  ad- 
mittedly dangerous  effect  of  distributing 
funds  that  seem  to  most  of  the  recipients, 
and,  for  that  matter,  to  most  other  citizens, 
to  come  from  a  remote  and  inexhaustible 
supply  that  can  cost  them  nothing. 

We  are  presumably  doing  our  best  to  keep 
America  free  for  our  returning  sons,  yours 
and  mine,  and  we  believe  those  boys  will  also 
expect  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  keep  it  as 
nearly  free  of  debt  as  practicable. 

That  there  Is  no  necessity  for  such  aid  is 
now  generally  agreed,  and  only  the  direct 
need  can  Justify  such  help,  when  the  helper 
is  much  more  heavily  encumbered  than 
those  receiving  the  help. 


Oleomargarine  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  iixiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14, 1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Calumet,  of  Chicago: 

OLZOMAEGARINE  TAXES 

Not  long  since  It  was  hard  to  get  butter 
at  any  price.  Now  it's  hard  to  part  with  the 
points  it  requires.  One  pound  of  butter 
takes  a  full  week's  allotment  of  points  for 
one  Individual  from  the  ration  bock.  And 
with  oleomargarine  as  the  logical  sub-titute 
being  piu-chased  there  is  exiraordiuary  in- 
terest In  the  consideraiiun  of  a  bill  in 
Congress  for  the  repeal  of  prevailing  taxes 
on  manufacturing  and  selling  margarine 
products. 

There  have  been,  these  recent  months, 
thousands  of  people  at  the  family  table  who 
have  tasted  margarine  for  the  fir^t  time  and 
in  most  Instances  they  thought  it  was  butter. 
Not  many  can  discriminate  between  the  two," 
and  the  claims  are  made  by  authorities  of 
Its  nutritive  value  comparable  to  butter,  its 
fats  comprising  plant  and  vegetable  oils  with 
vitamin  contents  of  butter  added. 

There  being  a  10-percent  tax  on  colored 
margarine  the  coloring  compound  is  generally 


furnished  separately  and  mixed  in  by  the 
h  u=ehold?r.  It  is  proposed  in  the  bill  to 
ehaimate  that  tax  together  with  other  so- 
called  nuirauce  restrictions.  It  has  been  a 
mystery  to  many  houieholders  why  there  have 
been  so  many  of  these  restrictions  imposed 
upon  a  good,  harmlcs.?,  nutritious  food  ccm- 
rp.ndity  by  States  ai:d  Federal  Government. 
Tl^.r-j  are  tlic^e  iinmindful  of  the  power  of 
lotbyists  and  Interests  opposed  to  butter 
competition  f'lr  years  b.;ck. 

Several  dccnde<5  epo  many  hotj^ewlvcs 
locked  suspiclciisly  on  the  lowly  oleom.ar- 
garine.  Prrpasjandi.sts  were  active.  It  was 
not  until  this  war  that  It  started  consistently 
cr'm'ng  into  its  own.  Many  families  used  it 
Etrpieht.  others  mixed  it  with  butter.  Con- 
sumers are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing It  at  prlccf,  that  are  not  pyramided 
with  levies. 

With  the  supply  of  butter  as  It  is,  its  high 
rate  of  price  and  points  and  virtually  no 
I  substitute  but  margarine  this  is  a  propitious 
'  time  to  remove  the  impositions  on  this  poor 
I  stepchild.  Its  handicaps  should  be  lifted  and 
I  ccmpetitive  interests  muzzled.  Margarine 
I  deserves  to  be  con.«idered  by  legislators  on  Its 
I  merit?:  no  di.^crimlnatlon  or  ulterior  motives 
Involved.  Food,  above  all  things,  must  not 
be  tampered  with.  The  family  table  in  most 
hmres  i.f  the  N.ition  Involves  countless  prob- 
lems these  days.  Householders  of  this  dis- 
trir-t  l.ke  margarine  and  they  should  have  it 
without  unwarranted  taxes  and  restrictions. 


Priest's  Excellent  Pearl  Harbor  Address 
Applauded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TENNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  December  14, 1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
herein  an  editorial  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  of  December  13  which  highly  com- 
pliments my  colleague,  Hon.  J.  Percy 
Priest,  upon  his  notable  address  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  delivered  on  December 
7.  The  Times  editorial  is  typical  of  com- 
menti  of  many  leading  newspapers: 

TO    BE    REMEMBEBED 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
cheered  Conpressm.an  J.  Percy  Priest,  of  Ten- 
nessee, at  the  conclusion  of  a  stirring  speech 
Tuesday.  Pearl  Harbor  Etay.  It  is  hoped 
that  his  colleagues  will  not  forget  Mr. 
PriEST  s  remarks,  for  they  were  timely  and 
ininortant. 

He  was  urging  that  Congress  recapture  the 
spirit  which  it  showed  during  the  week  fol- 

i    lowing  the  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

j  "The  spirit  on  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor 
wns  not  a  spirit  that  sought,  found,  or  per- 

I    mitted   a  place  for   petty   parti.san   political 

I  crn^ide.atlcn  by  any  party.  It  was  not  a 
spirit  thnt  seized  upon  minor  irregularities 

:  to  m.Tgnlfy  them  all  out  of  proportion  to  their 
rti.-ii-. 0  imp.irtance  in  the  whole  stupendous 
proeiam  of  hurling  back  the  most  serious 
threat  in  the  history  ol  the  world  to  the  very 
existence  of  a  free  people.  It  was  not  the 
spirit  that  would  embarrass  great  military 
leaders  by  attributing  to  them  political  as- 
pirations and   ambitions  in   an   hour  when 

i    they  are  called  upon  to  do  the  Jcb  of  a  soldier, 

I  It  was  not  a  spirit  that  thrived  on  rumor, 
sti^piclon,  distiust,  and  doubt.  It  was  a  spirit 
that  said;  ■V,;iat  can  I  do  to  help?'  " 
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The  young  Congressman  from  Tennessee 
nlao  urged  that  Congress  forget  next  year's 
presidential  campaign  and  do  its  full  duty  in 
backing  up  the  Army.  "In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  expecting  too  much  to  ex- 
press tlie  hope  that  we  here  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  refrain  from  holding 
se-sions  of  Democratic  and  Republican  na- 
tional conventions?  " 

Bu*^  here  was  the  heart  v.i  Mr.  Priest  s  ap- 
peal: "I  believe.  Mr.  St>eaker,  that  everyone 
of  us  here  in  thi.^  war  Congress  will  agree 
that,  compared  with  the  importance  and  the 
cie.Ttmy  of  America,  the  impoitance  of  the 
B.  r.incratic  Party  or  the  importance  of  the 
Republican  Party,  or  any  and  all  parties,  is 
negligible." 

The  news  di&patches  say  that  Representa- 
tive Pr:e.st's  colleagues  jumped  to  their  feet 
and  gave  him  a  thunderou<=  ovation,  but  we 
a^ain  express  the  hope  that  thoy  d'd  not  for- 
get what  Mr  Priest  had  said. 


Merry  Christinas?    Wiiy  Not? 
EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

OF    NEVAD.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  E3 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
l(':;ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
cr.D,  I  include  the  followinK  editorial  from 
the  Foreign  Service  magazine,  December 
1943  issue,  published  by  the  Veterans  of 
roreiKn  Wars  of  the  United  States,  en- 
titled 'Merry  Chiistmas?    Why  Not?": 

ME3RY    CHP.:STM.^S  '       WHY    NOT' 

According  to  the  Nazi  timetable,  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  Hitler  and  Tcjo  fully  expected 
to  be  joint  tenant.?  ol  the  Wlute  House  by 
ChiLstmas,  1943. 

The  Austrian  puperhanser  wa--  supremely 
coiitidcnt  he  would  be  reviewing  Nuzi  troops 
from  the  White  H.'U.'^e  balcony  as  a  fc.aiire 
of  the  Christmas  festivities  in  Washington, 
D    C. 

Tojo  was  equally  positive  that  the  peop'e  of 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and  Lo.-  Angeles  would 
be  kneeling  humbly  at  the  feet  of  Japanese 
wr<r  loids  by  Christma.-;.  1943. 

On  the  contrary,  after  2  years  of  the  blocd- 
le^t  war  in  all  history  not  one  single  Amer- 
ican home  has  been  wrecked  by  an  enemy 
bomb. 

Our  children  continue  to  laugh  and  .sing 
in  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  villages— 
v.ith  no  danger  of  being  machine-gunned  at 
ti^eir  game.s. 

In  America  our  children  have  not  been 
forced  to  watch  their  mothers  being  dragged 
away  by  browii-shirted  Nazi  hoodlums  or 
savage,   slant-eyed   Jf.ps. 

We  have  not  been  required  to  camouflage 
our  hospitals,  schools,  or  orphanages  to  pro- 
tect them  against  air-borne  miisiles  of  de- 
strtjctinn   and   death. 

No  enemy  army  has  had  the  chance  to  re- 
duce our  factories  to  ruins,  plunder  our 
farms.     Our  historic  shrines  are  still  intact. 

This  year,  just  as  always,  we  Americans 
can  put  oiu-  children  to  bed  on  Christmas 
Eve  to  dream  undisturbed  of  Santa  Claus 
and   his  miracles. 

Because  of  the  courage  and  sacrifices  of 
Americas  defenders  overseas,  no  invading 
Japs  have  defiled  the  air  we  breathe.  No 
Nazi  boots  have  goose-stepped  on  American 
soil. 

This  is  the  answer  to  America's  war  weary 
defenders    who    may    wonder    why    anyone 


should  suggest  this  is  going  to  be  a  "merry 
Christmas." 

Yes — this  is  going  to  be  a  merry  Christ- 
mas. We  can  say  that  again  because  mil- 
lions of  brave,  young  Americans  have  been 
willing  to  build  a  fortress  of  defense  around 
the  United  States — a  fortress  that  has  its 
foundations  burled  In  the  sol!  of  distant 
continents. 

The  parents  of  boys  who  will  never  come 
hrme  from  this  war  mu?t  try  to  find  some 
mea5ure  of  comfort  in  this  thought. 

Fathers,  motheis,  and  grieving  wive^.  must 
stiive  to  accept  the  truth  that  their  hero 
dead  have  given  their  lives  for  a  purpose  th?t 
has  already  been  partly  achieved — a  purpos3 
that  is  reflected  In  the  happiness  of  li;tle 
children  at  Christmas  time. 

Tliose  men  whose  bodies  are  bruised  and 
battered,  from  the  wounds  of  war,  must  try 
to  understand  that  their  blood  was  not 
-spilled  In  vain.  Because  of  their  unselftsh- 
nes:.  little  children  can  still  romp  and  play 
r.round  their  Chri.slmas  trees  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America. 

This  can  truly  be  a  merry  Christm.as  for 
every  man  in  uniform — no  m.atter  where  he 
Is  serving  or  how  much  he  longs  for  the 
peace  of  his  own  fireside — if  he  will  simply 
say  to  hmi'^elf: 

"Yes.  thi.T  is  a  nierry  Chri.-tm.^.s  becau.  e  the 
pecpl3  I  love  are  still  safe  trim  harm." 


Fiocd  Control,  Conservation   of   Water 
Supply,  and   Fish   Propagation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF    KENTrCKY 

I.%-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14.  1943 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmrrks.  I  include  a 
statement  of  Hon.  M.  H.  McLean,  altor- 
nej  at  lav,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  flood  control,  conservation  of 
v.ater  supply,  and  propagation  oi  fish, 
which  is  as  follows: 

From  1930  to  1943  there  have  been  recur- 
ring droughts  in  the  north  central  region  of 
Kentucky.  Of  the.'^e  I  know  from  pprsonal 
observation.  From  reports  I  also  know  they 
have  extended  to  the  greater  portion  of  the 
State,  and  that  like  conditions  have  to  a 
greater  or  lees  degree  existed  in  all  the  Cen- 
tral States.  Such  conditions  have  resulted 
in  the  drying  up  of  the  smaller  streams 
which  are  the  collective  and  distributable 
sources  of  water  supply  to  our  farming  ele- 
ment. They  are  the  water  veins  in  which 
are  first  gathered  the  falling  waters  and 
flowed  to  the  larger  streams  and  by  them  on 
to  the  rivers  These  streams  by  reason  of 
the  depletion  of  our  forests  whose  accumu- 
lated mulch  heretofore  gathered  and  held 
great  quantities  thereof,  are  now  almost  de- 
pleted. The  falling  waters,  now  having  lost 
this  retarding  and  holding  element,  gather 
and  flow  In  greater  volume  and  with  added 
speed  into  the  smaller  streams  and  carry 
on  in  course  to  our  rivers  causing  floods  and 
high  waters.  This  condition  existing.  It  is 
apparent  that  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
retain  and  retard  the  flow  of  the  fallen  wa- 
ters win  aid  in  relieving  the  situation. 

Our  forests  are  almost  gone.  To  restore 
them  In  order  that  they  might  give  aid  to 
the  situation  would  be  an  insurmountable 
task.  This  being  true,  there  is  only  one 
thing  left  to  do,  and  that  is  to  hold  and  con- 
trol  the   waters   in   th«  streams   after   they 


have  collected  therein.  This  has  been  un- 
dertaken and  used  in  a  scattering  way  in  the 
past  by  the  building  of  dams  in  the  larger 
streams  and  rivers,  which  is  assuming  con- 
trol after  the  waters  have  been  emptied  into 
these  larger  streams.  It  is  to  the  smaller 
streams  that  I  wish  to  call  attention  and 
show  how  they  can  be  used  to  relieve  tlje 
situation. 

It  Is  in  these  small  streams  that  the  waters 
are  fl.-st  collected  and  anything  that  can  be 
done    to    hold    thp    waters   emptying   herein 
and  to  start  the  speed  of  their  flow  will  to 
such    extent    lessen    their    destructive    dis- 
charge     While  the  part  played  may  be  very 
fimall  Fs  to  i.ny  single  stream,  when  mulll- 
jilied  by  great  numbers  cf  them  they  would 
be  of  Inestim.r.ble  value  In  controlling  floods. 
It    Is  my   opinion   that   in   utilizing   these 
small  strei>ms  to  a'd  in  preventing  floods  we 
can  m  so  dome  retain  excess  waters  that  wUl 
be  of   inc-stimrble   value  to   the  farmers   in 
t!me.>  of  droujht.     The  plan  is  to  select  the 
streams  and.  or  portions  of  streams  stiscep- 
tible  of  u:e  and  construct  therein   sublevel 
pools,   the   hervier   stone   and    debris   taken 
therefrom   to   be  piled   at  the  lower  end  to 
a  height  In  k-^cping  with  the  bank  terrain, 
leaving  it  rom.e  lower  in  the  center  than  et 
the  bml:  to  prevent  washings.    Such  a  dam 
would  not  be  built  to  permanently  held  the 
waters  in  the  pool  but  only  to  retard  the  flow; 
the  poclf.   being  sublevel.   would  retain  the 
waters  which  did  not  gradually  seep  throupli 
the  dam  ai.d  v^ould  be  at  hand  to  rupply  ih3 
£urrounc:i!i^  farn-;e:-s  with  water  for  .<^tcck  in 
tim.es  of  diou^ht.     This  syjtem  of  collection 
and  storice  would  afford  a  nio'^t  ccnvenlenc 
cUstributi(,n  to  the  farmers  in  need  of  water. 
Anyone  who  has  observed  the  strcrs  of  our 
farmers   In  secu::nt^  needed  water  for  their 
stock  in  times  rf  drought,  the  draw  upon  his 
time  .'ind  ene.-sy.  the  searches  he  has  to  make 
and  difficulties  in  flndmg  accessible  sources 
will  apprec  ate  the  boon  which  would  ccme 
to  him  if  we  could  find  means  of  retainin'^ 
near  ^t  hand  acctsslbie  waters  which  he  so 
greatly  needs. 

Such  an  icea  as  I  here  present  would  be 
wholly  Utopian  in  times  past.  Then  we  did 
not  po.=srss  machinery  and  dev.c'.-s  for  lis 
acconipli.=hnu'Ui,  but  in  this  day  and  tlma 
we  do  h.'ive  the  machinery  capable  of  under- 
taking rajd  Lccompllshing  the  Job  if  put  to 
it  under  governmental  control  and  direction. 
Th.s  will  b?  particulcrly  true  at  the  end  of 
the  present  war,  at  which  time  we  ntIII  have 
a  great  amount  cf  this  kind  of  machinery  on 
hand  and  out  cf  employment,  unless  soma 
such  kind  of  tt-se  is  made  available. 

The  question  might  arise  as  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  enter  into 
stjch  an  undertaking.  That  the  Government 
h".s  the  right  to  do  so  is  very  plainly  presented 
when  we  consider  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  granted  the  right  to  regulate  and 
control  the"  commerce  between  the  State.«. 
that  commerce  in  great  part  is  afforded  by 
our  rivers,  hence,  they  being  the  means  by 
which  commerce  is  carried  on,  necetsarily 
come  under  its  control.  The  state  and  stages 
of  the  streams  are  the  Government's  ccn- 
cern — this  applies  not  only  to  the  navigable 
water  but  the  waters  which  are  tributary 
thereto  and  defect  the  stage  of  the  navigabls 
;  waier.  The  Government  certainly  could  reach 
,  out  to  the  furthermost  source  of  its  Euppiy 
and  take  control  thereof,  if  deemed  neceseary 
and  expedient. 

The    benefit    which    would    accrue    to    our 

farmer  thrpugh  such  an  undertaking  whiie 

the  lart'.er  is  not  the  only  one;  our  people, 

pnrticulaily    our    fi'^hermen.    know    that   the 

greater  portnns  of  the  food  supply  for  our 

fish,   which    nature   teeks   to  furnish,  comes 

from    cur    emaller    streams.      It    13   in    these 

stream.s  that  the  minnows  and  smaller  fish, 

I    crayfish,  and  other  kinds  of  aquatic  life  breed 

,    and  multiply  and  in  due  cours3  come  to  the 

I    larger  streunVs  and  rivers  to  furnish  a  supply 

of   food  for   the   fish  therein.     In   limes  oX 
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drought  when  the  pools  of  the  smaller  streams 
are  dried  up  this  food  supply  is  destroyed  In 
whole  or  In  great  part,  thus  great  quantities 
or  fish  food  are  lost  which  would  otherwise 
ccme  to  U£e  In  the  larger  streams  and  rivers. 
This  may  account  In  part  to  our  fisherman  as 
to  why  we  do  not  have  the  good  fishing  of 
earlier  times. 

T.ie  Federal  Government.  If  It  saw  fit, 
■hould  enter  Into  such  tm  undertaking  and 
certainly  should  seek  State  and  county  aid. 


Beautiful  Autumn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PENNSTXVANIA 

is  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14. 1943 

Mr.  B:UNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  a  poem  tliat  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Valley  Times-Star,  of  New- 
ville.  Pa.,  edited  by  John  J.  Greene,  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Lizzie  Westafer,  a  guest  at 
the  Brethren  Home  near  Huntsdale  and 
a  former  resident  of  Newville.  To  quote 
from  the  Valley  Times-Star: 

On  Tuesday  Mrs.  Westafer  celebrated  her 
•eventy-flrst  birthday  anniversary.  She  haa 
been  an  invalid  for  13  years  and  has  been 
bedfast  for  the  last  7  years.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber, when,  as  she  says,  "the  mountains  and 
trees  were  ao  beautiful"  she  composed  the  fol- 
lowing blank  verse: 

BIACnrUL  ADTX7MN 

Jesus,  the  artist  of  this  great  universe. 

Who  has  created  the  heavens,  the  land,  and 

•ea; 
The  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains 
Are  all  dressed  la  their  royal  colors  of  red 

and  gold. 
The  tree  at  my  window  la  showing  forth  Its 

t>eauty  of  gold  and  splendor. 
It  !•  a  beautiful  picture  of  God's  beautlfiU 

handiwork  of  art; 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 

one  of  these  beautiful  trees. 
Anybody  that  Is  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ 
Can  see  that  God  Is  In  the  trees. 
And  in  flowers,  and  the  golden  grain,  and  in 

all  this  great  universe. 
This  beautiful  world  here  below  Is  nothing  in 

comparison   to  heaven. 
That    great    white    throne;    the    city    four- 
square, the  beautiful  Jasper  walls,  the 

streets  paved  with  pure  gold; 
That  beautiful  eastern  gate,  tbat  stands  ajar 

for  us. 
Who  will  enter  the  pearly  gate?    Shall  you? 

Shall  I? 
And  to  be  with  the  angels  and  the  saints, 

robed  In  spotless  white.  In  that  new 

Jeriualem. 
And  to  be  with  God  our  Father; 
And   with   Jesus   Christ,   His  dear  son,   our 

Lord  and  Saviour; 
Amazing  grace — how  sweet  the  sound, 
That  saved  a  wreck  like  me — 
I  once  was  lost  but  now  am  fotmd; 
Was  blind,  but  now  I  see: 
Ready  to  go.  ready  to  stay. 
Ready  my  place  to  fill; 
Ready  for  service,  lowly  or  great. 
Beady  to  do  His  will. 

These  thoughts  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  their  writing  should  be  an 
inspiratioa  to  many. 


Six  Ways  To  Make  Pezice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1943 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  undor 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  significant  statement 
on  the  constitutional  and  legal  means  of 
settling  international  problems  written 
by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  and  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Post  of  December  14,  1943: 

SIX   WATS   TO    MAKE   PE.4CK 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mcwrcr) 

Whatever  the  intention  of  the  founding 
fathers,  American  political  practice  In  deal- 
ing with  foreign  policy  Is  so  ill-defined  ar.d 
varied  that  there  seem  to  be  at  least  six 
legal  ways  In  which  the  American  part  of 
this  war  can  be  concluded. 

The  Senate,  in  all  probability,  'will  make 
faces,  but  that  will  not  alter  the  facts.  More- 
over, In  Its  final  debate  on  the  Connal!y 
resolution,  the  Senate  muffed  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  its  viewpoint  upon  the 
President.  The  Senators  accepted  as  a  mcd- 
Iflcatlon  (not  an  amendment,  please)  of 
the  original  Connally  text,  not  only  the  en- 
tire Moscow  Declaration  about  the  jwst-war 
world,  but  a  clause  suggested  by  Senator 
Raymond  E.  Wnxis  of  Indiana.  This  clause 
1-eads,  "that,  pursuant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  any  treaty  made  to  effect 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  with 
any  other  nation  or  any  association  of  na- 
tions, shall  be  made  only  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur." 

This  would  have  been  a  pretty  strong  re- 
minder to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  the 
Senate  was  expecting  the  war  to  end  by  a 
treaty  In  which  it  would  have  a  hand. 
Instead,  the  usual  group  of  ex-lsclaticnist 
nationalists  led  by  Senator  Bob  Taft,  of 
Ohio,  took  a  hand.  These  nationalists  in- 
tended that  the  Senate  should  not  be  bound 
for  the  future,  not  even  morally,  by  the 
Connally  resolution.  No  matter  what  treaty 
were  to  be  presented  tomorrow,  whether  or 
not  it  embodied  the  exact  wording  of  the 
Connally  resolution,  they  wished  it  to  be 
known  they  could  and  probably  would  vote 
against  it  regardless  of  any  previous  accept- 
ance. To  this  end,  they  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  resolution  from  being  sent  to  the 
White  House  as  the  Senate's  advice  on 
foreign  policy. 

Thereby  they  outsmarted  thems«lves. 
Their  aim  was  certainly  to  Induce  the  Presi- 
dent ultimately  to  submit  to  the  Senate  a 
treaty  which  they  might  accept  or — mere 
likely — reject.  They  forgot — apparently— 
that  a  resolution  that  does  not  bind  the  Sen- 
ators who  voted  it  certainly  does  not  bind 
the  Precident.  For  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  the  President  heeding  the  Senate's 
advice  but  not  its  mere  opinion. 

The  President,  remaining  free  to  end  the 
war  in  any  constitutional  manner,  has  the 
choice  of  at  least  six  courses  open  to  him : 

1.  He  may.  If  he  chooses,  negotiate  a  "regu- 
lar" treaty  with  other  governments,  subject 
to  ratification  by  two-thuds  of  the  Senators 
present,  as  the  Connally  resolution  would  au- 
thoritatively have  "advised"  him  to  do — had 
It  been  given  as  "advice."  The  dinger  in- 
htfent  in  this  "normal"  procedure  La  that  i 


49  Senators  constitute  a  quorum  and  that 
cne-ihifd  c.i  the  4a,  or  exactly  17  "willlur* 
(and  Ignorant)  men  representing  conceivably 
no  more  people  than  live  in  Greater  New 
York  could  repudiate  the  treaty,  regardless 
of  consequences. 

2.  T.ie  President  cculd  push  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  from  the  Constitution  the 
t\vo-th:rc's  rule  on  treaty  ratification  and 
then  present  his  treaty  for  simpl''  majority 
ratification  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Such 
a  procedure  is,  however,  both  long  and  tn-c- 
scine.  and  perhaps  too  legal  to  strike  much 
fire  fn.  m  tiie  uvernse  citizen.  It  might  be 
fatal  to  wait  upon  the  Constitutioxi- 

3.  The  Frfsident  could  make  an  Executive 
aErcomcnt  bypas.'^iiig  Congress.  But  such 
at,refments  are  presumably  only  tolerated  be- 
cause habitually  u;3ed  only  for  convenience 
in  uilin^  minor  international  relations — like 
the  erantnc  cf  special  license  plates  to  the 
autcmcbiles  of  diplomats.  To  handle  the 
peace  settlement  like  a  license  plate  would 
provoke  somethir.g  like  a  typhoon  in  Congress 
and  very  conceivably  in  the  country  as  well. 

4.  If  Congress  would  pass  special  enabling 
leg.slaticn  along  the  lines  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act.  the  President  could  negotiate  spe- 
cial agreements  reculating  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States.  Congressional 
hesitancy  over  granting  a  "blank  check"  to 
the  Executive  should  be  overcome  If  the  ena- 
bling legislation  were  specific  enough  in  in- 
tention and  exact  in  drafting.  The  Presi- 
dent might  well  resent  excessive  precision, 
and  it  might  curb  useful  undertakings  on  his 
part. 

5.  There  might  be  a  whole  series  of  Execu- 
tive a^creements  each  implemented  by  an  ap- 
prcpnaticn  act  of  Congress.  This  method 
was  followed  In  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Authority  (U.  N.  R.  R.  A.),  but  is  certainly 
not  appropriate  for  grave  matters  involving 
serious  political  disputes. 

6.  Finally,  the  President  might  ask  Con- 
gress to  vote  Joint  legislation  (In  both 
Houses)  enacted  concurrently  by  the  parlia- 
ments of  all  the  states  entering  into  the 
bairic  agreement  or  agreements.  Since  such 
legislation  would  become  valid  only  when 
passed  evcrywh;  re  In  the  appropriate  manner 
It  would  not  constitute  a  danger  to  the 
American  people.  We  could  not  be  "left  hold- 
ing somebody's  baby." 

While  all  the  six  methods — and  possibly 
others — appear  strictly  legal,  the  last  pro- 
cedure makes  a  great  appeal  to  this  writer. 
It  seems  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  proper 
manner  of  permitting  the  fullest  discussion 
of  whatever  Is  proposed,  of  securing  interna- 
tional unity— and  of  legitimately  bypassing 
the  haunts  of  a  group  of  professional  wreck- 
ers in  the  United  SWtes  Senate  who  seem 
determined  that,  come  what  may,  World  War 
No.  3  shall  not  be  avoided. 


Cclonel  Conroy'i  Death  in  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1943 

Mr.  KEPFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
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from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  November 
26.  1943,  on  the  death  in  action  of  my 
beloved  friend  and  neighbor.  Col.  J. 
Gardiner  Conroy: 

COLONEL   CONROY'S   DEATH   IN    ACTION 

The  death  of  Col.  J.  Gardiner  Conroy  In 
action  in  the  Pacific  comes  as  a  shock  to  his 
host  of  friends  in  Brooklyn.  The  tcrre  Army 
announoemrnt  to  his  widow  that  he  met 
deatli  during  the  capture  of  Makin  Island 
indicated  tliat  the  colonel  died  while  leading 
his  regiment,  a  part  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
Divi.'^ion  which  was  mentioned  in  official  dis- 
patches about  the  attack  on  the  Gilberts. 

Colonel  Conroy  was  a  native  of  Brooklyn 
and  throughout  his  life  was  associated  wltli 
its  chent.nble  and  civic  affairs  as  well  as  prac- 
ticing law  here.  His  military  career  began  In 
1912  with  Troop  E  of  the  old  First  Cavalry, 
as  a  private.  He  won  his  way  up  through  the 
rank*,  serving  at  the  Mexican  border  and  lat- 
er hahting  in  T^raiice  with  the  One  Hundred 
i<nd  S:Kth  Infantry  In  the  First  World  War. 
His  wide  experience  in  the  National  Guard 
^\a.s  recognized  in  1940  when  he  was  given 
command  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
fiftli  and  sent  to  the  Pacific  area  2  years  ago. 

When  Colonel  Conroy's  war  record  becomes 
kncwn  we  are  sv:re  that  It  will  reflect  the 
greatc-^t  credit  on  the  memory  cf  an  able 
lawyer,  loyal  citizen,  and  gallant  officer. 


The  Domestic  Air  Pattern  for  Tomorrow 


What  America  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14,  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Faith  Baldwin,  entitled  "What  America 
Moans  to  Me."  from  the  magazine  For- 
eign Service  of  December  1943: 

WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO   ME 

(By  Faith  Baldwin) 

I  have  never  thought  about  what  my  coun- 
try means  to  me  until  recently.  I  always 
took  it  for  granted,  like  breathing.  But 
when  something  happens  which  threatens 
to  cut  off  your  supply  of  air  you  realize  how 
precious  it  is.  Being  an  American  means 
life 

America  means  my  home.  It  means  the 
beauty  oC  the  land  and  the  peace  of  the 
skies.  It  means  the  right  to  earn  a  living 
for  mvself  and  children,  and  to  bring  up  my 
children  as  1  see  fit.  It  means  my  children's 
I'ght  to  choooe  their  means  of  livelihood, 
their  homes,  th'-'ir  church,  and  their  politics. 
It  means  my  right  to  walk  a  free  woman 
up."n  free  roads,  under  a  free  heaven. 

1  have  net  earned  this  right  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican. I  was  born  here,  and  had  no  choice 
In  the  matt'?r.  But  now  I  know  that  I  must 
earn  the  right  which  was  given  me.  I  must 
etrp  and  think  what  it  means  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican today.  1  must  act  like  an  American — 
1  must  think  like  an  American — I  must  live 
like  an  American.  In  short,  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  been  born  in  America.  I  must  be 
p.n  American  every  moment  of  my  waking 
life. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  18,  1943  | 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "The  Domestic  Air  Pattern  for  To-  , 
morrow,"  delivered  by  Harllee  Branch.  \ 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Clinic  of  Domestic  Aviation  Plan- 
ning, held  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on 
November  11,  1943. 

It  developed  that  the  printing  of  the 
address  would  exceed  the  two  printed 
pages  allowed  under  the  rule.  For  that 
reason.  I  returned  the  address  to  Mr. 
Branch,  and  requested  him  to  abridge  it. 
He  has  done  so,  and  I  hope  now  the  article 
will  come  within  the  rule. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  my  first  visit  to  this  great  State 
of  Oklahoma,  and  I  am  especially  happy  to 
be  visiting  the  home  State  of  Josh  Lee,  my 
highly  esteemed  colleague.  This  State  and 
this  city  are  nationally  known  for  their 
Intenf-e  and  continuing  interest  in  aviation. 
Confidence  in  the  future  of  air  transpor- 
tation is  evidenced  by  the  recent  announce- 
ment that  Oklahoma  City  will  build  a 
$25,000,000  air  passenger  and  freight  ter- 
minal. 

The  Oklahoma  delegation  in  Congress — 
both  Senators  and  Representatives — are 
keenly  alive  to  the  Importance  of  aviation 
and  are  active  In  Its  support.  Representa- 
tive Lyle  Boren  is  an  influential  member 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  and  is  an  outstanding 
figure  on  the  subcommittee  which  is  in 
charge  of  general  aviation  legislation,  in- 
cluding air  transportation.  Governor  Kerr 
is  putting  the  full  force  of  his  office  be- 
hind the  program  of  aviation  development 
in  Oklahoma  and  the  United  States. 

Such  conferences  as  this — In  which  au- 
thorities in  the  several  fields  of  aviation  seek 
by  serious,  enlightened  discussion  and  fact 
finding  to  anticipate  and  meet  the  problems 
of  the  post-war  era — will  do  much  toward 
bringing  about  an  orderly  transition  from 
wartime-restricted  operations  and  activities 
to  unhampered  peacetime  developments  and 
progress. 

The  views  I  express  in  this  speech  are 
my  own  views  and  are  not  to  be  construed 
as  the  official  views  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

The  topic  a.sslgned  me  for  discussion  this 
morning  is  "The  Domestic  Air  Pattern  for 
Tomorrow."  In  addressing  myself  to  this 
subject,  I  am  thinking  in  broader  terms  than 
Just  a  pattern  for  air  routes.  I  shall  also 
discuss  other  matters  which  are  Involved  In 
the  development  and  growth  of  our  domes- 
tic air  pattern.  The  term  "domestic,"  as 
used  here,  includes  all  air  transportation 
operations  In  the  continental  United  States 
and  Its  Territories  and  possessions,  such  as 
Alaska,  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  but  not  the  overseas  operations  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  our  Territories. 

I  must  at  the  cutset  confess  that  I  do  not 
belong  to  that  school  of  aviation  enthusiasts 


who  confidently  predict  that  within  a  short 
period  after  the  war  the  skies  will  be  so 
black  with  airplanes  our  view  of  the  sun 
win  be  obscured.  There  is  something  about 
aviation,  and  more  especially  about  air 
transportation,  that  Is  both  fascinating  and 
exciting  to  almost  all  of  us  whose  thoughts 
and  energies  are  devoted  to  it. 

The  view  that  we  must  approach  post-war 
planning  with  sober  and  sane  thinking  is 
shared  by  many  responsible  leaders  of  the 
industry-. 

Those  of  us  whose  sincere  desire  It  Is  to 
see  the  air-transportatlon  Industry  grow  to 
its  deserved  stature  on  a  sound  basis  and 
those  of  us  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  our  domestic  air  pattern 
must  have  vision,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
vlsionarj".  Vision  must  be  tempered  by  sound 
and  practical  common  sense 

For  several  yea/s  I  was  privileged  to  have 
a  part  in  the  Post  Office  D?Dartmcnfs  spon- 
sorship cf  the  air  lines.  While  the  Depart- 
ment had  a  special  interest  in  the  fast  trans- 
portation of  mall  by  air.  It  alro  felt  its  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  a  Nation-wide 
air-tran.«portatlon  system.  And  with  the 
means  at  hand — limited  appropriations  by 
Congress,  the  power  to  map  new  routes,  to 
let  contracts  for  the  carriage  of  air  mall  over 
these  routes,  to  prescribe  schedules,  and  to 
require  the  operation  of  planes  suitable  for 
the  safe  transportation  of  passengers,  mall, 
and  express — the  Department  was  enabled  to 
make  substantial  progress  toward  such  a 
Nation-wide  system. 

It  was  early  In  1934  that  1  became  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  in  charge  of  mall  trans- 
portation, which,  of  course,  included  the 
transportation  of  mall  by  air.  It  was  about 
that  time  that  the  old  alr-mall  contracts 
were  canceled.  Before  letting  any  new  con- 
tracts we  sought  to  determine  a  system  of 
alr-transportatlon  routes  which  would  be  so 
located  and  Integrated  as  to  best  serve  the 
traffic  needs  of  the  country. 

We  planned  first  to  complete  a  Nation-wide 
system  of  primary  routes  and  then  to  follow 
with  a  Nation-wide  system  of  secondary 
routes.  The  primary  H)utes  were  to  be  the 
trunk  lines  and  the  secondary  routes  were 
to  be  the  local  services.  This  plan  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Post  Office  Department  until 
1938  when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was 
created  and  was  charged  by  the  Congress, 
through  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act,  with  the 
"encouragement  and  development  of  an  alr- 
transportatlon  system  properly  adapted  to  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  Postal  Service  and  of  the  national 
defense  " 

The  President  honored  me  by  Including 
me  among  the  first  members  appointed  to 
the  Board  so  that  my  contact  with  the  de- 
velopment of  our  national  air-transpcrtation 
system  has  been  continuous  over  a  period  of 
almost  10  years. 

There  are  now  on  file  with  the  Board  233 
applications  for  authority  to  operate  do- 
mestic air  services.  These  applicants  desire 
to  serve  approximately  3,400  towns  and  cities, 
and  the  proposed  new  routes  total  approxi- 
mately 310,000  miles.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  Is  represented  In  these  applications. 
Most  of  the  applications  cover  secondary  or 
local  air  routes,  with  19  seeking  authority  to 
serve  towns  and  cities  only  10  to  20  miles 
apart.  Twenty-six  applications  for  authority 
to  conduct  helicopter  service  over  91.000  miles 
of  local  routes  have  been  filed.  Twenty-flve 
applicants  seek  certificates  to  operate  pick- 
up and  delivery  air-mail  services  over  pro- 
posed new  routes  aggregating  64,000  mile* 
in  30  States. 

The    Board    has    recently    completed     • 

month's  hearing  in  Its  Investigation  designed 

j    to  secure  all  available  facts  and  information 
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\Fhlch  might  be  of  assistance  to  the  Board  in 
detenElnlng  plans  and  policies  for  a  Nation- 
wide system  of  secondary  routes. 

There  are  many  important  determinations 
to  be  made,  such  as: 

Shall  local  routes  run  out  from  a  trunk- 
line  pomt  to  a  terminal  point  not  on  a  trunk 
line  in  what  is  sometimes  described  as  the 
spokes-of-a-wheel  plan,  or  shall  they  run 
from  a  point  on  one  trunk  line  to  a  point  on 
the  same  trunk  line  and  from  a  point  on 
one  trunk  line  to  a  point  on  another?  When 
these  questions  are  asked  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that,  regardless  of  how  local  air 
routes  are  laid  out,  they  will  serve  numerous 
Intermediate  towns  and  cities. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  local 
air  lines  which  connect  with  trunk  air  lines 
will  perform  a  greater  public  service  than  air 
lines  which  have  no  such  onnectlons,  for  In 
that  way  local  lines  will  feed  the  trunk  lines 
at'.d  at  the  same  time  the  trunk  lines  will 
feed  the  local  lines. 

Another  illustration  of  the  kind  of  problem 
to  be  considered  is  whether  passenger,  ex- 
press, and  mail  services,  as  well  as  pick-up 
and  delivery  services,  will  be  operated  over 
the  same  route,  and.  if  so.  whether  they  will 
be  separate  operations  or  conducted  by  the 
same  company;  whether  pick-up  and  delivery 
services  will  be  performed  by  the  same  planes 
which  provide  the  passenger,  mail,  and  ex- 
press service,  or  whether  there  will  be  a  com- 
pletely separate  service  performed  by  helicop- 
ters and  conventional-type  planes  equipped 
only  for  pick-up  and  delivery  services. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  recent  hearing 
that  pick-up  and  delivery  devices  can  be 
operated  on  conventional-type  airplanes  with 
accommodations  for  a  number  of  passengers 
and  substantial  cargoes  of  mall  and  express. 
Witnesses  testified  that  within  2  years  after 
the  war.  helicopters  will  be  produc?d  which 
will  transport  10  to  14  passengers  and  quanti- 
ties of  mall  and  express.  It  wculd  seem,  then, 
that  both  types  of  planes  could  serve  local 
routes — the  pick-up  planes,  whether  of  the 
conventional  type  equipped  with  pick-up  de- 
vices, or  helicopters. 

The  former  could  layd  at  towns  where  there 
are  airports  and  employ  the  automatic  pick- 
up and  delivery  devices  at  towns  without  air- 
ports, while  the  latter  could  land  and  take 
off  from  available  vacant  lots. 

The  dollar  cost  of  operation,  so  Important 
In  the  conduct  of  any  business  within  a 
peacetime  economy,  will  be  an  Important  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  scope  of  local  air 
•errlce.  Every  proposed  route  must  be  judged 
by  tlie  public  service  it  will  render  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  to  the  Government — 
which  means,  of  course,  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
It  aeems  safe  to  predict  that  there  will  be 
numerous  charter  air-transportation  services. 
These  win  be  nonscheduled  service*  and  the 
operators  will  be  equipped  with  planes  and 
experienced  personnel  to  serve  the  public 
need  for  special  air  trips  of  substantial  dis- 
tances. 

Any  dl6CUS5ion  of  our  domestic  post-war 
Bir-transportatlon  pattern  brings  forward 
questions  such  as — 

Shall  there  be  mergers  of  financially  weak 
air  lines,  serving  thinly  populated  territory, 
with  financially  strong  air  lines,  serving 
thickly  populated  territory? 

The  position  of  those  who  favor  such  merg- 
ers Ij  that  they  Improve  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  both  Interests  involved  and  enable 
the  air  lines  formed  as  a  result  of  such  merg- 
ers to  provide  a  better  public  service.  It  Is 
also  argued  that  the  merger  of  a  weak  carrier 
with  a  strong  carrier  eliminates  or  lessens  the 
probability  that  the  op>eratton  heretofore  con- 
ducted by  the  weak  carrier  will  require  con- 
tinued Government  subsidy.  There  are  some 
who  express  apprehension  concerning  such 
transactions.  They  fear  that  if  mergers  are 
permitted  some  carriers  will  obtain  regional 
moncpolies  and  that  through  mergers  the 
domestic  air-transportation  Industry  may  get 


Into  the  hands  cf  a  very  few  powerful  com- 
panies. 

Of  course,  the  Board  must  see  to  it  that  any 
change  in  the  present  pattern  will  be  in  the 
public  interest.  It  took  a  position  atainst 
a  regional  monopclv  in  the  United-V/estcra 
Air  merger  ca^e.  and  it  is  required  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  to  see  that  sound  competi- 
tion exists  between  air  carriers. 

There  is  currently  an  active  discussion  cen- 
tering around  the  question  of  whether  the 
domestic  air  carriers  shall  extend  their  opera- 
tions into  -he  international  field.  Tho.-^e  wiio 
favor  their  doing  so  argue  that  there  are  no 
natural  barriers  to  air  transp-^rtation — such 
as  oceans  and  mountains — and  that  the  public 
should  be  entitled  to  this  Inherent  and  5p>ecial 
advantage  enjoyed  by  air  transportation 
through  the  medium  of  direct  cperatio'is 
from  imp)crtant  interior  points  over  the 
oceans  to  important  foreign  points.  Tho^e 
who  oppose  contend  that  it  wculd  be  a  wi-^e 
policy  to  keep  cur  domestic  and  International 
carriers  separate  and  distinct  and  that  the 
former  should  be  confined  to  the  United 
States,  Its  Territories  and  possessions,  and 
the  latter  should  perform  the  overseas  serv- 
ices and  terminate  at  shore-line  ports.  The 
opposition  further  contends  that  if  the  rii- 
mestic  air  lines  go  into  the  international  field 
then  the  international  air  lines  will  be  com- 
pelled to  go  Into  the  domestic  field,  which, 
they  allege,  will  bring  about  uneconomic 
conditions  in  both  fields.  This  problem  re- 
quires sound,  intelligent  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  industry  and  those  in  the  Government 
who  will  decid'  t!ie  pel  icy. 

Frequently  someone  inquires  whether  there 
should  be  any  imposed  limit  on  the  niin:ber 
of  our  carriers  operating  in  both  the  dcmcs- 
t'c  and  international  fields.  Those  who  ask 
this  question  might  be  able  to  answer  It  for 
themselves  if  they  bore  In  mind  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  requires  the  Board  to  "fos- 
ter sound,  economic  conditions  in  the  air 
transportation  services." 

Congress,  in  giving  the  Bo;^rd  this  direc- 
tive, undoubtedly  desired  to  avoid  in  rar 
tians porta aon  anything  similar  to  the  eco- 
nomic tragedy  of  the  rhort-line  ralroads. 
Most  of  us  know  that  40  or  60  years  ago  the 
public  enthusiasm  for  rnilrccd  transporta- 
tion rose  to  such  a  high  peak  that  lar^e 
numbers  of  short-line  raJroads  were  built 
to  serve  the  smaller  cities  and  towr.=;  through- 
out the  countrj'.  Millicns  of  dollars  were 
Invested  In  these  short-line  railroads,  and 
practically  all  of  these  vast  sums  came  from 
towns,  counties,  municipalities,  and  individ- 
uals who  had  a  fervent  faith  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  these  enterprises. 

The  era  of  the  short-line  railroads  forms  a 
sad  chapter  In  our  history.  It  is  a  story  of 
failure,  of  bankruptcy,  of  great  losses  to  in- 
vestors, and,  in  many  instances,  the  complete 
Impoverishment  of  those  who  had  invested 
their  life  savings  In  these  railroads. 

No  one  who  has  the  sound  development 
of  the  air  transportation  industry  at  heart 
wishes  to  see  Its  future  endangered  by  over- 
expansion.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Beard  is 
duty  bound  to  resist  any  pressure  directed 
toward  uneconomic  or  unsound  expansion. 
Its  decisions  on  applications  for  new  routes 
must  be  founded  on  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  enthusiasm  and  overoptlmlsm. 
There  Is  considerable  talk  these  days  about 
whether  the  Government  should  own  or  con- 
trol the  air  lines.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
public  sentiment  generally  is  against  Gov- 
ernment ownership  or  control.  However,  if 
air  lines  depend  too  heavily  upon  Govern- 
ment subsidy  they  may  expect,  sooner  or 
later,  that  there  will  arise  a  demand  that 
"If  the  Government  pays — then  the  Govern- 
ment must  control." 

During  the  decade  In  which  I  have  been 
In  close  contact  with  the  air  transportation 
Industry,  It  has,  as  a  whole,  progressed  from 
heavy  losses  and  dependency  upon  substan- 
tial Government  subsidy  to  excellent  earn- 
ings.   The  majority  of  our  domestic  carriers 


are  doing  so  well  financially  on  their  com- 
ire'cial  .^ervirc?  that  they  no  longer  have  any 
need  for  a  mall  pay  rate  which  includes  any 
subiidy.  Even  thovmh  an  air  carrier  earns 
such  substantial  profits  on  its  passenger  and 
e:;press  services  that  it  dees  not  require  any 
G>jvernment  subsidy,  it  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
and  rea.sonable  service  rate  for  transporting 
the  mail,  and  such  a  rate  must  reimburse  the 
carrier  for  all  co.sts  properly  allocable  to  its 
mall  service  and  al.=o  provide  it  with  a  fair 
a:.d  rcascnable  prjfit  on  that  amount  of  its 
investment  apportioned  to  the  mail  service. 
A  self-suppc-ting  air  carrier,  one  which  no 
lonpcr  requires  any  Government  subsidy. 
ni.ikes  a  much  stroni^er  appeal  to  Investors 
than  one  wlil,.h  de{>cnds  upon  subsidy. 

Another  question  relating  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  air  lines  has  arisen  as  a  result  of 
the  active  efforts  of  the  railroad,  steamship, 
bus.  and  truck  companies  to  get  into  air 
transportaiicn.  The  air  lines  are  just  as  ac- 
tively res.sting  what  they  consider  an  unwar- 
ranted and  unsound  encroachment.  On  the 
oi:e  hand,  surface  transportation  companies 
take  ti.e  position  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  ir.teg-ate  air  service  with  their  sur- 
frice  o;:eraTioiis,  ccntrnding  that  the  inte- 
gration of  srch  Fervlcps  will  be  m  the  public 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  air  carriers 
Insist  that  the  development  and  progress  of 
air  transportation  will  be  f?reatly  retarded  if 
it  Is  dominated  by  the  older  and  dlflerent 
terms  of  trar.spcrt.'ition  The  air  transport 
mdu.s'.ry  contcnd.s  th.u  the  surface  carriers, 
havintj  much  heavier  investments  In  suriace 
operations  than  the  air  carriers  have  in  air 
opiTations.  will,  if  they  are  permitted  to  en- 
case in  air  transportation,  devote  a  major 
prrt  cf  thtlr  energies  to  their  surface  opera- 
tions at  the  exneuic  of  their  air  operations 
These  who  argue  thus  quote  the  Biblical 
a.s.-ertlon:  "Fcr  v.here  your  treasure  is,  there 
W;II  your  heart  be  also." 

The  Board  has  determined  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  rigidly  re- 
strict the  participation  of  the  older  forms 
of  transportation  In  the  alr-transpcrt  field, 
ai'.d  this  determination  is  amply  supported  by 
\V(ll-e; 'ablished  congressional  policy.  These 
who  oppose  ownership  of  air  lines  by  com- 
panies operating  other  form.s  of  transporta- 
tion are  equaily  opposed  to  such  companies 
acquiring  control,  whether  by  ownership  or 
in  seme  o?h?r  way,  and  the  Board  has  con- 
cluded that  crntrol  does  net  necessarily  de- 
pend on  the  ownership  of  any  sjaeclfic  mlnl- 
m'm  percentage  of  stock  or  other  ownership 
rights  but  rather  depends.  In  the  light  cf  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  in  a  partic-alar 
case,  upon  whether  there  exists  as  a  matter 
of  fact  a  power  to  dominate  or  an  actual 
domination  of  one  legal  personality  by  an- 
other. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  dom.cstlc  air 
pattern  for  tomorrow.  It  Is  pertinent  to  give 
some  consideiation  to  the  type  of  planes  and 
frequency  of  schedules  which  will  be  flrjwn 
over  our  domestic  air  lines  after  the  war. 
I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  within  a  year  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  war  there  will  be  at 
least  twice  as  many  schedules  over  our  heavy 
traffic  rcut'^s  as  were  operated  in  1941 — 
the  year  before  the  air  lines  began  to  experi- 
ence demands  from  the  military  services  fcr 
their  skilled  personnel  and  equipment — and 
that  there  will  be  an  increcse  in  the  number 
of  schedules  flown  over  practically  every 
route.  We  may  expect  that  the  nonstop 
schedules  over  these  heavy  traffic  'autes  will 
be  flown  by  much  larger  and  faster  planes 
than  were  used  in  1941.  It  is  likelv  that  for 
some  time  after  the  war  the  DC-3  type  air- 
plane, which  for  several  yea.'-s  has  been  effi- 
cient and  standard  equipment  on  most  of 
cur  air  lines,  will  continue  performing  local 
service  on  the  heavy  traffic  routes  and  all  cf 
the  services  on  most  of  the  trunk  lines  whose 
tialSc  is  lighter  by  ccmparison.  Higher 
trat^c  levels  on  all  of  the  routes  may  be 
anticipated  and  It  v.-ou'.d  seem  conservative 
to  estimate  that  the  air  lines  w.ll,  within  the 
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first   year   alter  the   war.  be   doing   at  least 
twice  the  bu  iness  they  did  m  1941. 

Larger  and  faster  planes  will  be  available 
to  the  air  lines  very  soon  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  because  they  were  projected 
jind  engineered  for  civilian  air  transponation 
before  the  war.  Although  .'-omc  changes  were 
nir.de  in  the  designs  to  meet  the  requirements 
cf  the  Army  air  transportation  services  they 
can  be  quick'.y  reconverted  to  the  original 
dc-ign.  LztTf','^  numbers  of  these  planes  are  i 
v.-iv;  beiu?  operated  by  the  Army. 

Not  only  may  we  expect  a  greater  increase  ! 
in  passen-cr,  mail,  and  express  operations,  ] 
but  the  inauguration  of  cargo  services  on  a 
Nation-wide  scale  is  assured.  The  trail  for 
these  cargo  services  has  already  been  well 
blazed  by  the  Army  Air  Transport  Command, 
whivh  has  flown  lar'^e  numbers  of  planes 
c.xrrving  heavy  cargoes  millions  of  miles  over 
domestic  end  foreign  routes  Considerable 
experience  has  also  been  achieved  in  the 
operation  cf  special  cargo  services  by  United 
Air  Lines,  American  Air  Lines.  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  l^ranscontinental  &  Western  Air,  Ha- 
waiian Air  Lines,  Pan  American  Airways,  and 
P.'.n  American-Grace  Airways. 

Not  only  has  experience  indicated  the  type 
of  planes  best  adapted  to  cargo  services,  but 
many  lessons  have  been  learned  in  loading 
and  unloading;  the  techniques  of  packaging 
cart.oes  to  .'^ave  weiglit  and  space;  storing 
and  tying  down  c:<rgoes;  and  in  collection 
and  delivery.  Air  cargo  traflic  is  certain  to 
loom  large  m  the  domestic  air  pattern  of 
tomorrow. 

Cur  air  transportation  indu.stry  seems  to 
me  to  be  in  a  most  favorable  pasitlon  for 
getting  quickly  back  into  normal  operations 
after  the  end  of  the  war  and  for  an  accel- 
erated and  prosperous  growth. 

Certainly  there  is  no  ether  indtistry  in  this 
c-  untrv  which  has  a  more  assured  future. 

It  is  the  congiessional  policy,  as  indicated 
in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  to  keep  this  in- 
dustry in  a  sound  condition  if  it  maintains 
honest,  efucient,  and  economic  p-aciices 

It  ha.s  been  fortunate  In  that  throughout 
the  war  it  has  been  permitted  to  carry  on  a 
sub'tantu'.i  poition  of  its  regular  ccmmcr- 
cial  opeiations  and,  in  addition,  lias  been 
privilesed  to  perform  impc.rtant  and  valu- 
able tian.  port  and  other  services  for  the 
Armv  and  Navy. 

It"v..-is  not,  like  many  of  our  other  im- 
portant industries,  entirely  converted  to 
wa-t'me  services,  and  It  will  not,  like  these 
o'hcr  industries,  require  a  considerable 
period  for  reconversion  to  normal  opera- 
tions. ,  .^ 

Tl.'b  industry  will  be  able,  because  of  its 
healthy  linnncial  condition,  its  existing  cp- 
cratinj;  ort;anlzation?,  and  the  almost  Im- 
niediate  availnhility  cl  suitable  enuipment. 
to  bef.m  operations  without  delay  on  a  scale 
much  lar.^er  than  those  conducted  before 
the  war. 

Our  air-l*ne  managements  have  in  the  past 
been"  alert  in  the  development  and  advance- 
ment of  their  services,  and  I  am  perfectly 
confident  that  In  the  future  they  will  avail 
th-mselves  of  everv  opportunity  for  further 
improving  their  services  to  the  benefit  of  the 
pvblif'  and  the  r.dvantaue  of  the  air  trans- 
port industry. 


Keeping  Faith  With  Fanners 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  D.^KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1943 
Mr.   BURDICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  one  point  in  connection  with  this  ap- 


propriation  that,   in   my   opinion,   de- 
serves serious  consideration.    The  dis- 
cussion of  this  measuie  has  been  con- 
cerned   to    a    great    extent    with    the 
amount  of  money  involved,  the  number 
of   farmers   affected,   and   the  security 
offered     farmers    by     crop    insurance. 
These  are  all  important  details  but  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  basic  and  conse- 
quently the  most  important  question  In 
connection  with  this  proposal  is.  "Are 
v.e  keeping  faith  with  the  farmers  of 
this  country?"    All  of  us  who  have  se- 
riously considered  this  proposal  for  the 
revival  of  crop  insurance  and  who  have 
acquainted  ourselves  with  the  details  of 
the  program,  realize  that  the  insurance 
written  on  the  1943  wheat  crop  was  the 
first  year  of  insurance  under  a  3-ycar 
contract.    Now,  the  people  in  the  cor- 
poration  who   are   responsible   for   de- 
veloping these  contracts  knew  that  the 
Government's  ability  to  carry  out  these 
3-year   contracts   was   dependent   upon 
annual     appropriations     by     Congress. 
They   carefully   protected  the  Govern- 
ment by  inserting  a  clause  in  the  con- 
tract which  relieved  the  Government  of 
any  legal  obligation  under  the  contract 
unless  such  appropriations  were  made. 
Men  learned  in  the  law  carefully  took 
care  ol  this  detail  but  this  detail  of  the 
crop  insurance  contract  is  very  similar 
to  the  detail  contained  in  the  clauses 
carefully  inserted  in  any  life,  accident, 
or   casualty   insurance  contract.    They 
are  all  put  in  there  for  a  purpose.    The 
policyholder,  however,  rarely  knows  the 
purpose  of  these  many  clauses  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  reads  them  until  they  are 
brought  into  question     All  of  us  who 
know  insured  wheat  growers  know  that 
they  thought  they  had  a  contract  under- 
which  their  Government  would  insure 
their  wheat  for   a   3-year  period.    We 
know  that  they  did  not  read  those  crop 
insurance  contracts  any  more  than  you 
have  read  your  life-insurance  contracts. 
We  know  that  they  took  their  end  of  the 
contract   .scrioasly    and   we   also   know 
that  they  expected  the  Government,  re- 
gardless of  e:-cape  clauses,  to  take  its  end 
of  the  contract  with  equal  seriousness. 

In  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  a  State 
known  as  "a  high  risk  State,"  farmers 
have  taken  the  crop-in.surance  program 
seriously;  they  have  depended  on  this 
protection;  they  believed  in  the  future  of 
crop  insurance.  While  they  knew  that  it 
was  an  experimental  program,  they 
proved  that  the  experiment  could  succeed 
and  that  reserves  could  be  built  up.  Dur- 
ing these  5  years  of  crop  insurance,  the 
wheat  growers  of  North  Dakota  have 
built  up  a  reserve  of  nearly  2,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  It  is  true  that  these 
farmers  have  had  good  wheat  years,  but 
that  alone  did  not  do  it.  These  farmers 
believed  in  crop  insurance;  they  thought 
It  was  going  on;  they  saw  it  succeeding  in 
their  own  State,  and  they  adjusted  losses 
carefully  and  built  up  this  reserve  for  pro- 
tection in  the  bad  crop  year  which  will 
eventually  come.  They  did  not  build  up 
such  reserves  without  faith  that  crop  in- 
surance would  continue  or  with  the 
thought  of  escape  clauses  in  the  back  of 
their  heads.  They  signed  a  3-year  con- 
tract and  they  thought  they  bad  a  3 -year 
contract.  Instead  they  found  that  the 
reserves  they  carefully  had  built  up  have 


been  taken  away  from  them.  The  secu- 
rity they  felt  no  longer  exists.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
ahead  on  this  experiment  In  North  Da- 
kota— wheat  which  was  paid  In  by  North 
Dakota  farmers  and  stored  up  for  a  year 
of  crop  failure.  The  farmers  are  out  that 
much  wheat  and  still  have  all  the  well- 
known  hazards  of  wheat  growing  to  face. 
I  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
under  these  contracts,  not  the  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility that  can  be  enforced  In  courts 
of  law,  but  a  responsibility  of  far  greater 
importance;  one  that  Is  much  more  far- 
reaching  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  and  In 
the  mind  of  every  patriotic,  God-fearing 
American  farmer.  I  believe  that  we  have 
a  serious  and  sacred  duty  to  keep  faith 
with  farmers  by  enacting  this  legislation. 


Scofield  Flood-Control  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

OF  TJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1943 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  Information 
provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  ex- 
plaining that  legal  obstacles  have  been 
cleared  to  permit  immediate  construc- 
tion of  major  features  of  the  Scofield 
project  in  Carbon  County  of  my  State 
for  flood  control  and  to  Increase  the  Na- 
tion's capacity  to  produce  war  foods. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  through 
construction  of  a  new  dam.  will  safe- 
guard from  floods  a  vital  output  of  coal 
in  mines  nearby,  which  Is  being  shipped 
to  major  steel  plants.  The  construction 
will  also  prevent  flooding  of  a  main  ar- 
tery in  the  railroad  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  country.  In  addition,  this 
project  will  stabilize  the  water  supply 
for  12.500  acres  of  Irrigated  land  In  the 
Price  River  Valley  on  which  at  present 
intensive  agriculture  cannot  be  practiced 
because  of  a  shortage  of  water  In  the 
late  summer. 

The  irrigated  agriculture  of  Utah  is 
playins  a  vital  role  in  Increasing  the 
production  of  war  foods  for  our  flj:htlng 
forces,  our  civilian  population,  and  hun- 
gry peoples  in  foreign  lands.  Last  year 
the  area  served  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation— about  a  quarter  million  acres — 
produced  crops  valued  at  about  $12,000,- 
000.  A  yield  as  great  if  not  greater 
was  harvested  this  season. 

The  need  for  bringing  additional  land 
under  irrigation  or  supplementing  the 
water  .-supply  for  areas  not  adequately 
watered  is  gaining  increa.sed  recognition. 
The  War  Production  Board  has  given 
clearance  in  recent  months  on  three 
projects  in  my  State  which  will  extend 
irrigation  service  to  more  than  34.000 
acres  by  1945.  Additional  clearances  on 
several  other  projects  should  be  granted 
so  that  Utah  may  make  further  contri- 
butions in  v.ar  food.  Provided  with  ade- 
quate storage  facilities.  Irrigation  proj- 
ects never  have  a  crop  failure  due  to  lack 
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of  water.  Droughts  or  not.  they  go  on 
producing  year  after  year  about  the 
same  quantities  of  crops.  Irrigated  ag- 
riculture is  dependable  agriculture. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  news  re- 
lease follows: 

Clearance  of  legal  obstacles  which  permit 
Immediate  construction  oi  major  features  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Scofleld  project 
in  Carbon  County.  Utah,  for  flood  control 
anrl  war  food  production,  was  announced 
today  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation  Harry  W.  Bashore,  the  Sec- 
retary ruled  that  provisions  of  the  amended 
Water  Conservation  and  Utilization  Act  of 
July  18,  1943,  under  which  the  project  Is  to 
be  constructed,  having  been  complied  with, 
construction  of  the  project  could  proceed. 
President  Roosevelt  last  June  authorized  the 
construction  under  the  original  W.  C.  U.  Act. 

The  amended  act  stipulates  that  no  actual 
construction  of  the  physical  features  of  a 
project  shall  be  undertaken  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  found  that  rights 
of  way  deemed  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  major  features  of  the 
projects  have  been  secured,  or  sufBclent  prog- 
ress made  in  their  procurement  to  Indicate 
the  probability  that  all  of  the  rights-of-way 
could  be  secured.  The  act  further  provides 
that  no  major  construction  may  be  begun 
until  the  Secretary  has  found  that  water 
rights  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  proj- 
ects have  been  acquired  with  titles  and  prices 
satisfactory  to  him.  or  that  such  water  rights 
have  been  initiated  and  In  his  judgment  can 
be  perfected  In  conformity  with  State  law 
or  any  applicable  Interstate  agreements  and 
In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  new  Scofleld  Dam  will  replace  an  old 
dam.  built  by  private  Interests  In  1925-23, 
which  Is  In  danger  of  collapse.  The  new 
dam  will  be  an  earth-fill  structure.  66  feet 
high.  420  feet  long,  snd  30  feet  wide  at  the 
crest.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  con- 
struction Is  9720,000.  of  which  $393,000  Is 
allocated  to  flood  control. 

The  dam  will  stabilize  the  water  supply 
for  12.500  acres  of  Irrigated  land  of  the  Price 
River  Valley,  now  faced  with  shortages,  and 
form  the  basis  for  providing  supplemental 
water  to  the  nearby  Gooseberry  project  of 
30.000  acres,  when  that  project  is  authorized. 
Failure  of  the  old  dam  would  flood  vital  coal 
mines  which  are  shipping  to  large  steel 
plants  and  the  main  line  of  a  major  railroad, 
and  would  eliminate  the  supply  of  water  for 
12,500  acres  of  land-producing  war  crops. 


Spanish- War  Widows 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  significance  of  a 
letter  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Julian  E.  Cole,  of 
Whitefish,  Mont.,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  his  remarks  on  a  very  pertinent 
matter.  Mr.  Cole  states  his  case  logi- 
cally and  I  feel  that  what  he  says  must 
be  given  every  consideration.  It  is  my 
strong  opinion  that  the  marriage  date 
should  be  changed  so  that  the  care  and 
security,  which  is  the  veterans'  responsi- 


bility, could  be  assure  to  his  wife  as  well. 
I  am  glad  to  report  to  the  House  the  as- 
surance from  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Congressman  Buckley,  in  charge 
of  H.  R.  2350,  that  such  was  and  is  the 
Intent  of  his  committee,  and  is  so  in- 
cluded in  the  measure  just  passed  by  the 
House. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

WHiTEnsH,  Mont.,  Notembcr  15,  1943. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfieu}, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Mansfield:  Your  letter  No- 
vember 15  received  and  thank  you  for 
same.  In  answering  my  other  questions  you 
overlooked  answering  one  thing  that  I  a;ked 
about  and  would  be  glad  to  find  cut  about. 
H.  R.  2350  change  in  pension  for  Spanish-War 
veterans  and  more  especially  changing  the 
marriage  date  for  Spanish-War  widows  to 
September  1,  1938,  was  reported  out  (Rept. 
No.  767),  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  Just 
what  does  that  mean?  When  and  how  will 
that  come  up  and  be  handled?  That  is  really 
what  I  am  very  much  Interested  in.  that  and 
you  doing  all  you  can  to  agitate  the  passage 
of  the  bill  which  I  am  sure  you  will  gladly  do. 

I  am  attaching  a  page  from  the  Congkes- 
siONAL  Record  quoting  the  National  Tribune 
which  you  probably  have  seen  before,  but  It 
brings  this  question  of  different  treatment 
for  different  classes  of  pensioners  of  different 
wars  up  so  glaringly  and  can  be  applied  so 
pat  to  the  treatment  Spanish-War  veterans 
have  received  In  the  past  and  that  H.  R.  2350 
would  correct  more  especially  in  the  ca^e  of 
changing  the  marriage  date  of  Spanish-War 
widows  that  I  am  sending  It  to  you  to  be 
referred  to  as  the  basis  of  righting  the  wrong 
that  I  am  so  much  Interested  In  personally. 
I  have  written  you  and  others  numerous 
times  relative  to  the  fact  that  a  Spanish -War 
widow  has  to  be  married  to  her  veteran  hus- 
band previously  to  September  1,  1922,  in  or- 
der to  come  In  on  any  pension  at  all  on  h!3 
death  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  $30 
per  month.  There  are  several  thousand  of 
these,  you  might  say,  outcast  wldo'vs  and 
wldows-to-be  under  the  present  law  and  I 
having  been  married  May  5,  1923,  am  one  of 
them  and  my  widow.  If  and  when,  wouldn't 
get  a  cent  If  I  were  to  die  tonight. 

Now,  taking  our  own  case  as  an  Illustra- 
tion of  the  several  thousand  left  outside  the 
breastworks  entirely  and  compare  it  with  a 
wife,  not  a  widow  even,  of  a  present  war  vet- 
eran. A  young  girl  can  marry  a  soldier  to- 
night, he  leaves  tomorrow,  and  she  promptly 
Btaria  drawing  $50  per  month  pension  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  It.  If  they  have 
been  married  3  or  4  years  and  have  three 
children  she  draws  $50  plus  $30  plus  $20  pli's 
$20,  or  a  total  of  $120.  That  Is  fine.  I  dent 
kick  a  bit  on  that  or  anything  else  that  any 
soldier  gets,  but  look  at  my  wife — widow,  if 
I  should  die  tonight;  we  have  been  married 
20  years  6  months  and  10  days  and  Mrs.  Cole. 
under  the  same  high  prices  and  everything 
else  that  applies  to  the  young  widow.  don"t 
get  a  red  cent.  Is  there  anything  fair  about 
that?    Why  the  discrimination? 

With  that  glaring  comparison  and  except 
for  the  case  of  the  wife  with  the  children,  the 
conditions  are  the  same.  I  am  sure  you  will 
see  why  I  am  anxious  for  you  to  raise  heaven 
and  earth  to  get  that  marriage  date  changed. 
I  hope  you  can  raise  such  a  storm  among 
your  colleagues  that  the  bill  will  be  rushed 
through  without  a  moment's  delay,  then  If 
I  take  a  notion  to  die  I  can  rest  easy  In  my 
grave.  Even  If  you  get  It  passed,  the  5-mln- 
utc  wife  still  gets  $50  and  my  nearly  21 -year 
widow  only  $30,  but  I  guess  beggars  can't  be 
choosers. 

Thanking  you  In  advance,  I  remain. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JxTLiAN  E.  Cole. 


Will  Oar  War  Effort  Stall  Becaase  We 
Cannot  Get  All  the  Whisky  We  Want? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the 
agitation  heie  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
about  the  .shortage  of  whisky  seems  to 
me  to  be  drawing  attention  to  our  c;^•n 
lack  of  balance.  Suppose  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  is  not  enough  whisky  around  to 
satisfy  the  thirsty  in  the  Nation.  What 
ha.s  that  got  to  do  with  our  war  effort? 
Would  it  be  a  too  severe  punishment  if 
we  did  not  get  any  whisky  at  all  until 
the  war  is  over — if  the  whisky  is  needed 
as  medicine  by  our  troops.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  give  up  some 
of  our  appetite  to  help  the  war  effort? 

It  appears  that  we  have  overdone  the 
whisky  bu.siness  since  the  war  began. 
E~timated  figures  show  that  in  a  period 
of  12  months  ending  July  1.  1942,  we 
.<ipcnt  $23,000,000,000  for  food  and  $5,- 
000,000,000  for  wliisky.  Do  those  dis- 
turbed about  the  shortage  of  whisky 
want  to  increase  the  consumption  of  it 
until  it  reaches  the  amount  spent  for 
food?  If  we  can  get  along  without  cer- 
tain foods  in  abundance,  what  earthly 
reason  is  there  why  we  cannot  cut  down 
on  whisky.  This  situation  reminds  me 
of  a  man  who,  seeing  a  man  going  home 
v.iih  a  .'lack  of  flour,  remarked,  "Lock  at 
that  fool  going  home  with  a  sack  of 
flour  on  his  back  and  not  a  drop  of 
whi.sky  in  the  house." 

The  Senate  Is  so  alarmed  over  this 
shortace  of  whisky  that  they  have  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  outrage. 

How  terribly  selfish  we  have  become 
In  this  war.  While  our  boys  are  losing 
their  live.<;,  their  limbs,  and  othei-wise 
being  .shot  up  and  disfigured,  we  here  at 
home  raise  the  hue  and  cry,  "For  our 
sakes,  give  us  more  whisky."  Anyone 
would  think  the  outcome  of  the  v;ar  de- 
pended on  whether  we  here  at  home  can 
have  all  the  whisky  we  want. 

Some  say  there  is  a  Whisky  Tru.«;t  and 
whisky  is  being  purposely  withheld  for 
better  prices.  It  takes  two  to  make  a 
market,  and  no  matter  how  much  whisky 
is  held  up  for  a  better  price,  it  would 
not  n\i.an  any  profit  to  the  hoarders  un- 
less they  could  find  buyers.  Suppose  we 
just  made  up  our  minds  right  now  to 
buy  no  whisky  until  the  war  is  over;  it 
would  be  an  effective  way  of  breaking  the 
trus*. 

Anyone  would  think,  from  the  com- 
motion here  in  the  Capital,  that  v.-e  will 
lo^e  the  war  just  as  soon  as  we  fail  to 
get  all  the  whisky  we  want.  If  that  is 
not  sheer  nonsense,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  term  means. 

A  ceiling  price  does  not  affect  a  black 
maiket.  On  the  black  market  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  the  price  of 
whisky  ranges  all  the  way  from  $32.50  to 
$75  for  a  case  of  Scotch  whisky,  but  th£S3 
prices  could  not  be  obtained  if  there  were 
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no  buyers.  I  presume  whisky  is  so  essen- 
tial in  keeping  up  our  courage  that  If 
the  price  on  the  black  market  were 
$100  per  case  there  would  still  be  buyers. 
Every  patriotic  citizen  should  be  more 
than  anxious  to  stop  black  markets — 
most  people  are  of  this  opinion  on  every- 
thing except  whisky.  Apparently  whisky 
we  must  have,  whether  we  have  anything 
else. 

Once  we  wanted  beer,  and  have  it;  but 
as  the  w^ar  progresses,  we  must  have 
whisky.  Will  our  entire  war  effort  stall 
if  we  cannot  get  it? 


Hoase  Joint  Resolution  187  Would  Not 
Set  Railroad  Labor  Out  as  a  Pririleged 
Group 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOinSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  facts  brought  to  light  in  the 
prevailing  railroad  wage  dispute  do  not 
sustain  nor  support  the  statement  made 
by  Director  Vinson  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  to  the  effect  that  approval 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  91  would 
make  the  1,100,000  nonoperating  railroad 
workers  a  privileged  group. 

In  view  of  the  surprisingly  low  wage 
rates  found  by  the  President's  Emer- 
gency Board  to  exist  for  these  highly  es- 
sential railroad  workers,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  their  wages  to  those  paid  in 
the  Nation's  other  major  industries,  it 
would  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
justify  reference  to  them  as  the  Nation's 
•  underprivileged  group. 

In  this  connection.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  President's  Emergency 
Board,  in  its  extensive  public  hearings  in 
this  wage  controversy,  found  that  there 
were  120.000  of  these  railroad  workers 
who  were  actually  paid  46  cents  an  hour 
or  less.  This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
those  who  have  been  misled  by  the  wide- 
spread propaganda  intended  to  convey 
the  impression  that  railroad  workers  are 
enjoying  high  wage  scales.  The  Emerg- 
ency Board  found  that  there  were  160,- 
000  of  these  employees  who  were  receiv- 
ing 50  cents  an  hour  or  less,  and  mostly 
less.  It  found  that  there  were  350.000 
of  these  railroad  employees  who  got  60 
cents  an  hour  or  less. 

This  group  of  more  than  a  million  non- 
operating  railroad  workers  is  composed 
in  part  of  such  highly  skilled  craftsmen 
as  machinists,  boilermakers,  sheet  metal 
workers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and 
electricians.  It  includes  highly  trained 
bookkeepers  and  other  skilled  clerical 
and  ofiBce  workers.  It  embraces  highly 
skilled  signalmen,  telegraphers,  painters, 
bridge  foremen,  building  foremen,  and 
track  foremen.  It  includes  the  masters, 
mates  and  pilots,  and  the  marine  engi- 
neers in  the  railroad  industry's  barge 
and  ferry  service.    It  includes  all  classes 
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of  labor  for  the  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled groups  up  to  those  with  the  high- 
est types  of  skill.  It  includes  several 
thousand  foremen  who  assimie  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  minor  supervisory 
ofiBcers.  With  this  brief  understanding 
of  the  type  of  employees  involved,  it  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  the  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  for  this  group  of 
1,100,000  railroad  employees  is  a  fraction 
under  74  cents  an  hour — or  4  cents  less 
than  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  for  unskilled  labor  for  the 
steel  industry. 

In  July  of  this  present  year  when  the 
average  hourly  rate  of  these  railroad 
workers  was  74  cents,  the  average  for 
manufacturing  industry  was  96.3  cents. 
Adding  the  8  cents  now  in  dispute  to 
the  74-cent  average  of  the  railroad 
workers,  their  average  would  then  be  82 
cents,  which  would  still  be  14  cents  an 
hour  less  than  the  average  for  manufac- 
turing industries. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  figures  to 
Indicate  that  the  approval  of  the  August 
7  agreement  with  the  carriers  would  set 
railroad  labor  out  as  a  privileged  group, 
but  there  is  clear  evidence  that  even 
after  granting  them  an  8- cent  hourly  in- 
crease, they  would  still  be  an  underpriv- 
ileged group  as  compared  with  the  mil- 
lions who  work  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

On  the  basis  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  their  hourly  wages,  railroad  labor  is 
definitely  substandard  as  compared  with 
other  workers.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  wages  of  factory  workers  had  in- 
creased 15.6  percent  in  August  1943  as 
compared  with  January  1941.  but  during 
this  same  period  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  wages  received  by  railroad  work- 
ers actually  decreased  5  percent. 

The  nonoperating  railway  employees 
have  suffered  an  additional  heavy  bur- 
den because  the  Federal  Government  has 
directed  its  income-tax  program  in  such 
a  way  as  to  recapture  part  of  the  in- 
creased buying  power  of  American  wage 
earners — and  railway  workers  conse- 
quently are  paying  higher  taxes  while 
the  buying  jwwer  of  their  wages  has 
actually  decreased  rather  than  in- 
creased. The  privilege  of  paying  higher 
taxes  on  increased  buying  power  that 
they  do  not  possess  must  be  a  special 
privilege  that  produces  little  joy  in  the 
homes  of  the  railroad  workers. 

The  President's  Emergency  Board  was 
very  emphatic  in  reporting  that  the  non- 
operating  railway  employees  were  paid 
wages  well  below  those  received  by  other 
American  workers.  In  this  connection, 
the  Board  stated.  In  part: 

Various  crafts  or  classes  of  railroad  work- 
ers Involved  In  this  dispute.  Including,  for 
example,  cfirpenters  and  machinists,  receive 
sharply  lower  wage  rates  than  those  paid  to 
comparable  groups  In  nonrallroad  InduBtrles. 
Even  when  the  high  rates  p&iA  In  swollen 
war  Industries  and  In  such  seasonEU  Indus- 
tries as  building  construction  are  entirely 
eliminated,  railroad  employees  stUl  receive 
substantially  lower  wage  rates  than  com- 
parable groups  of  employees  In  outside  In- 
dustries. 

With  these  findings  on  the  part  of  the 
Emergency  Board,  after  a  44-day  Inves- 
tigation of  the  railroad  wage  structure, 


there  is  little  In  the  record  to  support 
Director  Vinson  in  his  claim  that  ap- 
proval of  the  agreeyient  would  set  them 
apart  as  a  "privileged  group." 

Common  laborers  in  coal  mines,  prior 
to  their  more  recent  Increase,  were  paid 
86  cents  an  hour  according  to  the  record 
made  in  this  public  railroad  wage  hear- 
ing. This  was  40  cents  an  hour  above 
the  minimum  rate  of  46  cents  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  railroad  Industry  and  it  is 
12  cents  an  hour  more  than  the  average 
received  by  these  railroad  workers  as  a 
whole.  This  is  likewise  a  privilege  ac- 
corded railroad  labor  which  will  be  of 
little  value  to  them  in  purchasing  the 
necessities  of  life  at  the  comer  grocery 
store. 

The  United  States  Ciovernment  Itself, 
through  its  various  agencies,  has  fixed 
wages  for  employees  in  Government  serv- 
ice and  in  other  industries  that  far  ex- 
ceed the  wages  paid  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. The  War  Labor  Board  set  a 
minimum  of  75  cents  an  hour  for  com- 
mon labor  in  the  California  air-frame 
industry.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out. 
the  War  Labor  Board  set  78  cents  an 
hour  as  a  minimum  for  common  labor  In 
the  steel  Industry.  The  minimum  wage 
for  unskilled  labor  fixed  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  for  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try ran  to  80  and  88  cents  an  hour. 

In  the  face  of  this  record,  how  can  any 
representative  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment justify  himself  in  saying  that  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  legislation  would 
set  railroad  labor  apart  as  a  "privileged 
group"? 

I  say,  in  all  kindness,  that  Director 
Vinson,  after  having  acted  hastily  and 
unwisely,  after  having  become  confused 
as  to  the  extent  and  limitation  of  his 
authority,  and  after  having  misinter- 
preted the  intent  and  piyixise  of  the 
Stabilization  Act,  now  appears  to  be 
grasping  at  statistical  straws  in  an  effort 
to  sustain  himself  in  an  obvious  error 
that  he  has  undoubtedly  permitted  him- 
self to  make. 

With  the  splendid  record  of  railroad 
labor,  which  is  so  well  known  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  am  not  willing 
to  penalize  these  railroad  workers  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  face  or  en- 
couraging the  stubbornness  of  the  Sta- 
bilization Director. 


Adjadication  of  Gaims  of  Servicemen 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS,  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  pre- 
viously announced,  the  meeting  of  the 
Rating  Board  for  the  Adjudication  of 
Claims  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  of  dis- 
abled servicemen  met  yesterday  and 
adjudicated  the  first  claim  of  a  disabled 
veteran  since  the  beginning  of  the 
program.    I  hope  that  this  Board  will 
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soon  be  able  to  get  around  to  the  mat- 
ter of  rating  the  claims  of  all  disabled 
service  men  and  women  In  this  hospital 
and  in  all  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard  hospitals  throughout 
the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  General 
Hines  to  point  out  to  me  certain  difficul- 
ties which  his  boards  have  found  in  rat- 
ing promptly  disabilities  of  those  about 
to  be  discharged.  He  has  -vritten  a  let- 
ter which  is  as  follows: 

Deczmbex  14.   1943. 
Hon    OvxRTON  BROOKa. 

House  of  Representativex, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  D».\i  Mr.  Brooks:  This  Is  In  relerence 
to  your  request  for  Information  regarding  the 
procedure  established  for  expediting  the  ad- 
judication of  cla'ma  of  veterans  discharged 
from  the  service  because  of  disability.  It  Is 
understood  you  desire  specific  data  regarding 
the  following  points: 

1.  The  availability  of  records  for  rating 
purposes  at  discharge 

a.  Does  the  absence  of  records  preclude 
prompt  adjudication? 

3  Would  discharges  of  all  veterans  through 
specified  demobilization  centers  with  Vet- 
erans' Administration  boards  and  contact  fa- 
cilities at  the  centers  afford  material  aid  In 
solving  the  question  of  delay  between  dis- 
charge and  the  receipt  of  pension? 

With  regard  to  your  first  Inquiry  It  may  be 
stated  that  from  Information  received  by 
the  Administration  there  is  delay  in  fur- 
nishing the  essential  records  up>on  which 
the  veterans  claims  may  be  adjudicated. 
The  delay  In  the  main  appears  to  result  from 
the  failure  of  the  Army  authorities  to  furnish 
promptly  a  photostat  copy  of  the  veterans 
physical  examination  made  at  the  time  he 
entered  the  active  service  to  the  discharging 
station.  However,  this  matter  Is  receiving 
Intensive  consideration  by  the  Office  of  The 
Adjutant  General  and  It  Is  believed  material 
Improvement  may  be  expected. 

Considering  your  second  question  the  ab- 
sence of  essential  records  does  preclude 
prompt  adjucflcatlon  particularly  In  cases  in- 
volving disease  where  therr  Is  for  considera- 
tion the  question  of  whether  the  condition 
pre-existed  the  veteran  s  entrance  Into  the  ac- 
tive service  and  whether  It  was  aggravated 
during  the  period  of  his  service.  In  other 
cases  such  as  those  In  which  the  veterans 
disability  was  Incurred  In  combat  with  the 
enemy  the  claim  may  be  adjudicated  upon 
partial  records  and  instructions  have  been 
prepared  to  Veterans'  Administration  per- 
sonnel to  adjudicate  these  claims  upon  In- 
complete records. 

With  regard  to  your  third  Inquiry  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  establishment  of  a  limited 
number  of  demobilization  centers  and  the 
assignment  of  Veterans'  Administration 
rating  boards  at  these  stations  to  rate  the 
cases  of  veterans  discharged  for  disability 
would  expedite  the  adjudication  of  their 
claims.  However,  as  you  are  doubtlessly 
aware,  a  board  has  been  set  up  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  here  In  Wath'.ngton,  D  C. 
and  the  Administration  will  be  In  a  position 
to  Judge  the  effectiveness  of  this  procedure 
after  the  board  has  been  In  operation  for  a 
suitable  period.  In  order  to  obtain  mure 
complete  Information  in  tliis  connection, 
boards  will  tie  organized  at  other  selected 
Army  and  Navy  dlscliai-ge  centers  without 
awaiting  full  data  from  the  experimental 
board  at  Walter  Reed. 

Detailing  Administration  employees  to  the 
discharge  centers  would,  it  is  thought,  ma- 
terially assist  in  speeding  up  the  adjudica- 
tion proceedings.  However,  in  view  of  the 
enormous  number  of  stations  from  which 
veterans  are  being  discharged  at  present,  to 


attempt  to  cover  all  of  them  with  Adminis- 
tration employees  would  mean  a  large  ex- 
pansion of  personnel.  The  procurement  of 
personnel,  as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  is 
one  of  the  paramount  problems  facing  the 
Administration  at  this  time. 

It  is  hoped  the  above  will  provide  you  with 
the  desired  information. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  T.  Hines. 

AdmiJiM^tTator. 


An  Obvioas  Injustice  to  V'eterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  R!ANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Decemher  15.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  provision  <d»  of  para- 
graph VI.  section  13  of  Public  Law  144, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  an  obviou.s  in- 
justice has  been  done  to  some  of  our  de- 
serving veterans.  I  felt  so  strongly  about 
this  matter  that  I  took  it  up  with  Gen. 
Prank  T.  Hines,  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  hoping  that  this  inequality 
of  treatment  could  be  adjusted  to  give 
the.se  veterans  a  fair  deal.  They  do  not 
seek  preferential  treatment  but  they  do 
seek  justice  from  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
country  they  have  helped  to  defend.  As 
.-^  World  War  veteran  my.-elf,  I  will  do  my 
utmost  in  behalf  of  my  comrades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Poppe  of  Co- 
lumbia Palls,  Mont.,  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  General  Hines  and 
myself,  and  a  letter  to  Mr.  Poppe: 

Columbia  Falls.  Mont.,  October  23.  Vj43. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wa.ihiiigtOTi.  D  C. 

Diu^H  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  with 
reference  to  Public  Law  No.  144,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  and  for  your  infoimatiun 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  law. 

Provision  (D)  of  paragraph  VI,  section  13. 
of  that  law  reads  as  follows: 

"The  pension  of  any  disabled  vetc-an  who 
Ls  an  inmate  of  the  tJnited  State*  Soldiers' 
Home  or  of  any  National  or  State  soldiers' 
home  on  the  date  of  this  enactment,  shall 
not  be  reduced  or  discontinued  by  reas<^<n  of 
the  provisions  of  (A),  (B).  or  (C)   above" 

On  July  13,  1943.  I  was  an  Inmate  of  the 
Montana  Soldiers'  Home,  at  Columbia  Fails, 
Mont.,  but  happened  to  b3  on  furlough.  I, 
as  well  as  a  gieat  many  other  veterans,  feel 
that  we  have  been  treated  unfairly  by  this 
act,  or  the  present  Interpretation  of  it.  If 
eveiy  Inmate  of  a  home  were  to  have  h:s 
pension  reduced  to  $20  while  residina:  m  suc'a 
home.  I  believe  the  act  would  be  fair,  but 
fcr  It  to  affect  only  those  who  happened  to 
be  en  furlough  on  that  date  and  tho^e  be- 
coming Inmates  after  that  date.  I  believe 
it  constitut.es  unfair  discrimination.  Why 
should  some  veterans  awarded  $50  per  month 
pension  receive  only  $20  p^r  month,  while 
others  awarded  the  same  pension  receive  S50 
per  month,  living  In  the  same  home,  under 
the  same  circumstances  and  conditions? 


I  am  appealing  to  you  to  do  what  you  can 
to  procure  a  more  fair  interpretation  of  this 
law.  one  that  will  affect  all  veterans  equally. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Ch.as.  H.  Poppe. 


November  2.  1943. 

Brlp:   Gen   Fhank  T   Hine.s, 

Ad^Kj'iu'^trator.  Veterans'  Administration. 
Wa.shiKgton.  D.  C. 

Dear  General  Hines:  I  am  enclosing  a 
letter  Just  received  from  Mr.  Charles  H 
Poppe.  ot  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Columbia 
F.ills,  Mcnt.  I  teel  that  a  distinct  injustice 
is  fceir.g  perpetrated  on  this  veteran  and,  to 
mc.  the  technicality  under  which  Mr.  Poppe 
is  deprived  of  his  pension  is  pretty  far 
fetched. 

I  reahze  that  according  to  the  present  regu- 
lation? and  interpretations  of  the  Veterans' 
Ad muiLst ration.  Mr.  Por.pe  would  be  reduced 
In  pension  while  in  a  State  or  National  sol- 
dier..' heme  uncl3r  Public  Law  No.  144.  Sev- 
enty-eiphth  Congress,  because  he  was  on  a 
furloU;5h  of  more  than  29  days  in  length  at 
the  tm-.e  Public  Law  No.  144  became  effective. 
Had  his  furlcuph  been  for  le.?s  than  30  days, 
he  would  nut  have  been  affected. 

Tii:s  seems  to  me  to  be  splitting  hairs,  and 
I  do  hope  that  there  is  a  chance,  and  a  good 
one.  for  changing  this  ruling.  When  I  was 
in  the  service,  if  I  was  on  furlough,  regard- 
lc.s.s  of  the  length  of  time.  I  was  still  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the  Army,  and  I  should 
think  that  Mr  Poppe,  regardless  of  the  length 
of  h:s  furlough,  would  still  be  considered  a 
member  of  the  soldiers'  home  during  that 
period,  and  hi.'-  pension  Ehould  not  be  re- 
duced as  was  the  rase.  I  am  quite  positive 
that  the  view  taken  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration In  this  matter  does  not  have  the 
tacit  approval  of  Congress  and  I  wish  that 
something  could  be  done  to  overcome  the 
technicality  on  which  the  Vetcrpns'  Admin- 
istration seem.s  to  be  resting. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Mansfield. 


November  11,  1943. 
Hen    Mtke  Mansiifid. 

House  oj  Reprc^eitatives, 

Wa.'ihington,  D.  C 
My  De\r  Mr    Mansfield:   This  is  in  reply 
to  viiur  letter  d;!tpd  November  2,  1943,  in  the 
interest  of  Mr    Charles  H.  Poppe,  Columbia 
Fa'Is,  Mont  .  C  2.398.357. 

The  matter  presented  Is  whether  paragraph 
(D).  section  13,  Public,  No.  144,  Seventy- 
eichth  Congress,  may  be  Interpreted  to  per- 
mit a  veteran  who  was  In  a  furlough  status 
for  30  day.s  or  more  from  a  home,  on  July  13. 
1943.  to  couunue  to  receive  the  full  rate  of 
peiisun  upon  return  to  the  home,  regardless 
of  the  leneth  cf  his  furlough. 

In  tills  connection.  In  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Legislation  which 
accompanied  H.  R  2703.  on  page  16,  in  ex- 
plainuv;  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (D).  It  is 
.'^lated  as  fo!lc-.v&:  "It  is  proposed,  however. 
by  the  new  subparagraph  (Di  to  save  from 
reduction  or  di.-cuntinuance  the  pension  ol 
any  such  d;.«abled  veteran  who  Is  In  the 
United  States  Soldiers'  Home  or  any  National 
or  State  soldiers'  home  on  the  date  cf  enact- 
ment of  the  amendment" 

It  ix>coniC6  ncce>sary.  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine what  was  meant  by  the  expression  "in 
the  United  Slates  Soldiers'  Home  or  any  Na- 
tional or  Sta^e  soldiers'  home."  Normally 
this  would  mean  a  person  who  was  actually 
present  at  the  home  on  the  date  of  approval 
cf  Public.  No.  144,  or  July  13.  1943.  However, 
the  Veteran.s'  Administration  in  applying  the 
reduction  provi.«ion.-  of  Veterans  Regulation 
No.  6  (a) ,  a~  amended,  on  account  of  hospital 
cr  domiciliary  care  and  in  reducing  the  pen- 
sion cf  veterans  in  the  United  States  Sol- 
diers' Home  cr  in  a  National  or  State  soldiers' 
home   to  $50   monthly,   adopted   the   liberal 
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provision  at  considering  a  person  whose  fur- 
lough was  for  less  than  30  days  as  being  In 
the  hospital  or  home  and  no  adjustment  was 
made  because  of  ftirloughs  for  less  than  30 
days. 

With  this  practice  in  effect  for  several 
years,  it  was  considered  that  the  Ctongress 
had  this  in  view  when  reference  was  made  to 
the  veteran  being  in  one  of  the  homes  speci- 
fied and  in  adopting  the  mstructions  placing 
Into  effect  section  13.  Public.  No.  144,  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress,  the  fornier  liberal 
practice  of  considering  veterans  In  the  hospi- 
tal or  home  If  furloughed  for  less  than  80 
days  was  continued.  It  was  not  considered, 
however,  that  the  law  authorized  the  classi- 
fication of  those  on  furlough  of  30  days  or 
more  as  being  In  the  homes  on  the  date  ol 
the  approval  of  the  act.  It  was  accordingly 
provided  In  the  instructions  that  those  on 
furlough  of  30  days  or  more  would  be  subject 
to  the  reduction  provisions  of  section  13  upon 
readmisslon  to  the  home  after  July  13,  IMS. 
In  other  words,  a  furlough  of  30  days  or  more 
in  the  administration  of  the  reduction  pro- 
visions of  effective  laws  relative  to  hospitali- 
zation or  maintenance  was  considered  equiva- 
lent to  a  discharge  and  the  law  does  not  con- 
template conferring  greater  l>eneflts  upon 
those  fvirloughed  because  of  certain  admin- 
istrative practices  of  the  institution  where 
maintained  than  upon  veterans  who  were  dis- 
charged from  other  Institutions  where  the 
same  practices  do  not  obtain. 

The  veteran's  letter  of  October  23,  1943,  Is 
returned  with  a  copy  of  this  letter  for  your 
use,  and  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  my  personal  attention. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  T.  Hinbs. 

Administrator. 

EiECZMBEB   13,   1943. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Poppe, 

Columbia  Falls,  Mont. 

Dkar  Mr.  Poppe:  Don't  thlnlc  because  you 
have  not  heard  from  me  recently  that  1  have 
lost  Interest  in  your  case  On  the  contrary. 
I  am  in  contact  with  It  every  day. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  a  veteran 
could  be  caught  in  such  a  trap. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  I  received  from 
Frank  T.  Hines,  Administrator,  on  November 
11.  The  letter  is  not  very  encouraging.  How- 
ever, the  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  D.  A.  V.,  and  other  Interested  or- 
ganizations are  working  on  a  case  Identical 
to  yours.  Should  the  appeal  result  in  a  favor- 
able decision,  it  will  no  doubt  benefit  all  those 
in  yotir  situation  I  do  not  know  Just  when 
this  hearing  wUl  take  place,  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  it  will  be  in  the  near  future. 

You  may  rest  assured  of  my  interest  in  your 
case,  and  I  will  communicate  with  you  again 
as  soon  as  I  hear  the  result  of  this  veteran's 
appeal. 

filncerely, 

Meki  Manwtelo. 


A  Masterful  Paper  on  a  Famons  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Pesler.  of  Indianapolis,  recently  read  a 
paper  on  the  Gettysburg  Address  before 
the  Indianapolis  Literary  Club  which, 
fxom  the  standpoint  of  information  and 


literary  excellence,  will  take  high  rank 
as  a  contribution  to  Lincoln  lore. 

Mr.  Fesler's  interesting  paper  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  Gettysburg  Address — the 
greatest  classic  in  secular  Uterature — 
wEus  written  and  delivered  and  the  luke- 
warmness  with  which  it  was  originally 
received — a  lukewarmness  which  speedily 
changed  to  unstinted  praise,  and  adula- 
tion when  the  incomparable  beauty  of 
the  address  was  fully  appraised  and 
realized. 

As  a  compilation  of  information  from 
many  sources  on  the  most  famous  address 
in  history  Mr.  Fesler's  paper  should  be 
read  in  every  school  and  home  in  the 
land  and  b':  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  I  prcocnt  some  of  its  most  salient 
parts  for  printing  in  the  CoifCRSssiOMAL 
Record.    Mr.  Pesler  said: 

Any  adequate  discussion  of  President  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address  would  seem  to 
Incl  ade  not  only  reference  to  the  occasion 
of  the  address  and  some  incidental  mention 
of  the  events  wtdch  Inspired  the  thoughts 
to  be  expressed,  but  also  something  of  the 
story  of  the  preparation  of  the  address,  tlie 
circumstances  In  which  it  was  delivered,  the 
manner  in  which  the  address  was  received  at 
the  time  and  Inunediately  following  Its  de- 
livery, and  the  place  universally  accorded 
the  address  In  later  years,  together  vrtth  Its 
relevant  lmplicatior\s  to  present  world  con- 
ditions; thus,  all  these  matters  are  prop- 
erly within  the  field  of  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  this  paper.    •     •     • 

A  formal  invitation  to  be  present  was  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  members  of  bis  cabinet,  to  Ua],  Gen. 
George  C.  Meade,  who  commanded  the  Fed- 
eral troops  in  the  t>attle  of  Gettysburg,  to  the 
diplomatic  corps,  representing  foreign  gov- 
eriunents,  to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  to  other  distinguished  person- 
ages. These  invitations  and  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  dedicatory  txercises  were 
considered  and  decided  upon  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  The  Soldiers'  National 
Cemetery  and  were  carried  Into  effect  by 
Judge  Wills,  president  of  the  Commission. 

The  decision  to  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  to  speak 
was  an  afterthought.  In  fact,  it  did  not  seem 
to  occur  to  any  one  that  he  could  speak 
upon  such  an  occasion.  Besides,  it  was  said 
that,  with  his  important  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, he  could  not  possibly  have  the  leisure 
to  prepare  an  address  for  such  an  occasion. 
Nevertheless,  with  some  reluctance  and,  per- 
haps, as  a  concession  to  his  office.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  ask  President  Lincoln, 
"after  the  oration,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation,  to  set  apart  formally  these  grounds 
to  their  sacred  use  by  a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks"; but  the  invitation  was  not  settled 
upon  and  sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  imtU  the  2nd 
of  November,  more  than  six  weeks  after  Mr. 
Everett  had  been  Invited  to  speak  and  but  a 
little  more  than  two  weeks  before  the  exer- 
cises were  held.  However,  this  hesitancy  and 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  cemetery  com- 
mission mattered  not  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Here,  again,  his  deep  humility  was  apparent 
and.  as  John  Blgelow,  in  an  appraisal  of 
Lincoln,  once  wrote:  "He  was  to  modest  by 
nature  that  he  was  perfectly  content  to  walk 
behind  any  man  who  wished  to  walk  before 
him." 

The  President  arrived  at  Gettysburg  on  a 
special  train  on  the  evening  before  the  exer- 
cises and  was  driven  at  once  to  the  residence 
of  Judge  Wills,  whose  guest  he  was  during  his 
stay  in  Gettysburg.  Judge  Wills  relates  that 
at  about  0  o'clock,  the  President  sent  for  him 
and  asked  what  was  expected  of  him.  The 
President,  Mr.  Wllla  nys,  had  lome  paper  In 


his  hand  and.  after  explaining  the  part  that 
he  was  to  take  in  the  proceedings  on  the 
following   day.   he   left   him.    At   about    10 
o'clock  the  President  sent  tot  Judge  Wills 
again    and    asked   him   where   Beward   wa*. 
Upon  being  informed  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  at  the  home  of  s  neighbor,  the 
President,  accompanied  by  Wills,  called  on 
Secretary  Seward,   and   remained  with  him 
for  an  hour.    Obviously,  the  President  was 
now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  speech. 
It  is  known  to  have  been  Lincoln's  ctutom  to 
consult  Secretary  Beward  on  his  public  utter- 
ances and  this  was  the  first  unofOcial  addreM 
that  he  bad  l>een  called  upon  to  make  since 
he  had  assvmied  the  duties  of  the  Presidency. 
How.    when,    and    where,    then,    did    Mr. 
Lincoln    prepare    the    "few    appropriate    re- 
marks" he  had  been  redtictantly  Invited  to 
deliver  and  which,  In  after  years,  were  to  be 
given   the   ruper!Bti\'e  praise  of   t>elng  "the 
supreme    masterpiece    of    the    Bnglish    lan- 
guage"?   The  best  authority  on  these  ques- 
tions, and  manifestly,  the  one  most  compe- 
tent   to    speak,    was    John    O.    Nicolay.    the 
President's    private    secretary.    Fortunately, 
Mr.  Nicolay  published  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Centtu-y  Magazine  in  November 
1893,  In  which  he  says  that  "there  is  no  de- 
cisive record  of  when  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  the 
first  sentences  of  his  propoeed  address."  but 
he  does  speak  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  custom   of 
"using  great   deliberation   in   arranging   hla 
thoughts  and  moulding  his  phrases  mentally, 
waiting  to  reduce  them  to  writing  until  they 
had    taken    satisfactory    form."     There    was 
even  greater  necessity  of  precaution  In  this 
case  because  the  Invitation  to  speak  specified 
that  the  address  should  be  only  "a  few  appro- 
priate   remarks."    After    speaking    of    "the 
want  of  opportunity  for  Mr.  Lincoln  even  to 
think   leisurely,"  Mr.  Nicolay   concludes   his 
article  Ijy  saying:  "All  this  strongly  confirms 
the  correctness  cf  the  statement  made  Ijy  the 
Honorable  James  Speed,  one  time  Attorney 
General  in  President  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  in  an 
Interview  published  in  the  •Louisville  Com- 
mercial,' in  November  1870,  that  'the  Presi- 
dent told  him  that  the  day  before  he  left 
Washington  he  found  time  to  write  about 
half     of    the    speech.' "    Manifestly,     there 
should  be  no  further  doubt  as  to  when  and 
where    the    first    part    of    the    speech    was 
prepared. 

"It  was  after  the  breakfast  hour  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  (the  day  the  address  was 
delivered),"  continues  Mr.  Nicolay.  "that  the 
writer  went  to  the  upper  room  in  the  home 
of  hir.  Wills,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  occupied, 
to  report  for  duty,  and  remained  with  the 
President  while  he  finished  writing  the 
Gettysburg  address,  during  the  short  leisure 
be  could  utilize  for  this  purpose  before  being 
called  to  take  his  place  in  the  procession 
which  was  to  move  at  10  o'clock 

"There  Is  nelthenrecord  evidence  nor  well- 
founded  tradition."  Mr.  Nicolay  adds,  "that 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  any  writing  or  mSade  any 
notes  on  the  Journey  between  Washington 
and  Gettysburg.  The  train  consisted  of  four 
passenger  coaches,  and  either  composition  or 
writing  would  have  been  extremely  trouble- 
some amid  the  movement,  the  noise,  the  con- 
versation, the  greetings  and  the  questionings 
which  ordinary  courtesy  required  him  to  un- 
dergo in  these  surroundings.  •  •  •  Mr. 
Lincoln  carried  in  his  pocket  the  autograph 
manuscript  of  so  much  of  his  address  as  be 
had  written  at  Washington  the  day  Ijefore." 
Obviously  then,  no  fact  could  t>e  more  Indis- 
putably established  than  "when  and  where" 
the  first  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  address  was 
prepared. 

Mr.  Nlcolay's  article  In  the  Century  Maga- 
zine also  contains  a  facsimile  reproduction  of 
the  address,  which,  us  he  declares,  he,  then, 
"for  the  first  time  made  public  and  printed 
In  this  article,  one  page  of  which  is  written  In 
ink  in  the  President's  strong  clear  hand, 
without  blot  or  erasure  and  the  remaining 
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pages  written  witb  a  pencil.    The  latter  were 
no  (toubt  written  at  Gettysburg. "     •     •     • 

On  tbe  day  after  the  address  was  delivered 
It  appeared  in  full  In  every  leading  news- 
paper of  the  United  States.  Even  then  those 
who,  In  a  high  degree,  appreciated  It  were 
comparatively  few  It  wks  generally  assumed 
that  the  President  would,  in  what  he  said, 
simply  dedicate  that  ground  to  the  sacred 
purpose  for  which  it  had  been  set  apart.  But 
as  the  people  read  the  printed  speech,  it 
gradually  dawned  upon  them,  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  solemnly  dedicated  those  who 
heard  him,  and  not  merely  those  who  heard 
him.  but  all  his  people,  to  the  cause  for 
which  the  martyr  heroes  about  him  died, 
and  that  this  was  the  underlying  thought 
and  object  of  bis  address. 

When  Dr.  Everett  read  the  address  he  be- 
gan to  realize  something  of  its  merits,  and 
on  the  following  day  in  a  note  to  the  Presi- 
dent, mostly  about  other  matters,  he  said: 
"Permit  me  also  to  express  my  great  admira- 
tion of  the  thought  expressed  by  you  with 
such  eloquent  simplicity  and  appropriate- 
ness at  the  consecration  of  the  cemetery.  I 
should  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter  mjrself  that 
I  came  so  near  the  central  Idea  of  the  occa- 
sion In  two  hours  as  you  did  in  two  minutes." 

To  which  compliment  President  Lincoln 
graciously  replied  on  the  same  day:  "Your 
kind  note  of  today  Is  received.  In  our  re- 
spective parts  yesterday  you  coiUd  not  have 
been  excused  to  make  a  short  address,  nor 
I  a  long  one.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that. 
In  your  Judgment,  the  little  I  did  say  was 
not  a  failure.  Of  course,  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Everett  would  not  fall:  and  yet  while  the 
whole  discourse  was  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  will  be  of  great  value,  there  were  pas- 
sages in  it  which  transcended  my  expec- 
tations." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  change  in  Dr.  Everett's  opinion  of  Lin- 
coln. As  President-elect,  after  having  read 
some  of  Lincoln's  informal  remarks  to  the 
public,  as  he  Journeyed  to  Washington  for 
the  Inauguration.  Everett  noted  in  his  diary 
this  estimate  of  Lincoln:  "These  speeches 
thus  far  have  been  of  the  most  ordinary  kind, 
destitute  of  everything,  not  merely  of  felicity 
and  grace  but  of  common  pertinence.  He  is 
evidently  a  person  of  vt.ry  inferior  cast  of 
character,  wholly  unequal  to  the  crisis." 

Everett's  attitude  changed,  however,  as 
toon  as  he  came  to  know  Lincoln  personally, 
and  he  spoke  about  his  "Intellectual  capaci- 
ties" and  how  "bis  kindly  spirit  mingles  Its 
sweetness  with  the  austre  cup  of  public 
duty."  After  a  formal  dinner  at  the  home 
of  Ifr.  Wills,  at  Gettysburg,  on  the  evening 
before  the  consecration  ceremonies.  Dr. 
Everett  said:  "In  gentlemanly  appearance, 
manners,  and  conversation,  the  President  was 
the  peer  of  any  man  at  the  table." 

While  our  people  gradually  began  to  ap- 
preciate. In  some  degree,  the  high  character 
of  the  address  we  did  not  at  all  realize  at  the 
time  how  sublime  and  how  comprehensive  it 
was.  Not  until  it  had  been  read  and  com- 
mented upon  across  tbe  Atlantic  did  we,  gen- 
erally speaking,  place  it  in  out  minds  among 
the  masterpieces.     •     •     • 

I  stated  at  tbe  outset  that  the  relevant 
Implications  of  the  Lincoln  Address  to  pres- 
ent world  conditions  are  properly  within  this 
^Iscuaeion.  Almost  every  word  of  the  Address 
Is.  Indeed,  as  pertinent  to  tbe  life  and  death 
■tnaggle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  for  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
cnunent  as  It  was  to  our  duties  and  obliga- 
tions following  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
eighty  years  ago. 

It  Is  an  Interesting  fact.  In  this  connection, 
that  Sun  Yat-sen's  plans  for  China's  democ- 
racy were  inspired  by  this  address.  Lincoln's 
phrase  "Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people"  was  paraphrased  by 
Dr.  Sun  aa  "the  people  are  to  have,  the  people 
are  to  control,  the  people  are  to  enjoy,"  and 


these  eventually  were  presented  to  the 
Chinese  people  as  the  Three  Principles  of 
the  People — the  cornerstone  of  democracy 
which  free  China  is  now  fighting  to  defend 
and  to  perpetuate. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  wherever  one 
happens  upon  the  text  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  particularly  In  public  place,  today. 
he  finds  others  thoughtfully  and  contempla- 
tively reading  again  the  immortal  words  of 
consecration  and  dedication.  An  outstanding 
Instance  of  this  can  be  observed  In  the  beau- 
tiful and  impressive  Lincoln  Memorial  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  which  contains  only  the 
statue  of  Lincoln  and  the  texts  of  his  Gettys- 
burg Address  and  his  Second  Inaugural. 
Bernard  De  Voto.  a  recent  visitor,  has  thus 
described   his  experience: 

"Impressive  as  the  statue  Is,  one  presently 
Ignores  it;  the  texts  count  more.  One  sees 
them  working  an  effect  on  tbe  uniformed 
boys.  On  the  approaches  and  the  steps  there 
Is  a  good  deal  of  talk,  laughter,  and  horse- 
play. It  becomes  a  whisper  and  presently 
dies  out;  the  place  is  quiet.  They  stand 
reading  those  texts,  they  loiter  for  a  while. 
and  few  of  them  say  anything  as  they  go 
away.  There  are  those  ribbons  and  stars — 
North  Africa,  the  Solomons,  the  Aleutians. 
the  sea  frontiers.  Sicily,  the  sky  over  France 
and  Germany.  Some  of  these  boys  have  been 
there,  the  rest  are  on  their  way — and  they 
might  have  spent  this  half-hour  with  their 
friends,  their  wives,  or  their  glrLs.  They 
don't  talk  much  as  they  go  away,  and  one 
becomes  aware  l!hal  they  came  here  to  be 
In  touch  for  a  moment  with  the  highest 
expression  ever  made  of  what  gives  them 
meaning.  A  man  is  speaking  to  them  out 
of  an  earlier  testing,  an  earlier  proof.  They 
know  what  he  is  talking  about." 

In  truth.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  with  us 
still — more  than  any  man  in  our  history. 

If  one  does  not  look  beyond  the  words  of 
this  address  and  thinks  only  of  its  simplicity 
and  its  rare  rhetorical  perfection,  he  will  lose 
much  that  thoughtful  contemplation  will 
suggest.  In  this  view  of  the  address.  I  ven- 
ture finally  to  say  that  the  unfathomable 
mystery  in  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  is 
not  when  or  where  he  wrote  any  part  of  it. 
but  how,  in  his  circumstances  from  birth 
through  the  formative  years  of  his  young 
manhood,  with  his  limited  educational  op- 
portunities, as  we  know  them,  and  having 
neither  varied  nor  extensive  experience  in 
his  later  years,  beyond  the  routine  practice 
of  law  in  the  pioneer  days  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  in  central  Illinois — with  such  a  back- 
ground, how  could  he  produce,  in  a  few  days. 
"The  supreme  master-piece  of  the  English 
language"  In  10  sentences,  of  266  words,  of 
which  194  are  words  of  1  syllable.  True,  he 
had  read  Aesop's  Fables  and  biographies  of 
Franklin  and  Washington,  and  Burns  was 
his  favorite  poet.  He  was  also  a  student  of 
the  Bible  and  he  read  Shakespeare — both. 
competent  guidance  to  good  English  com- 
position— but  the  Gettysburg  Address  is  more 
than  English  composition.  It  is,  commonly 
speaking,  so  all-inclusive,  so  far-reaching  in 
its  implications,  so  lofty  in  its  conceptions, 
and  withal,  so  profoundly  moving  in  every 
sentence  that  its  creation  by  one  of  Lincoln's 
limited  background.  Is  beyond  under- 
standing. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  this  unparalleled 
achievement  has  been  attributed  to  prepara- 
tion that  began  with  Lincoln's  birth  and 
continued  to  the  moment  he  rose  to  conse- 
crate the  Gettysburg  battlefield  to  the  cause 
of  the  war  and  to  dedicate  all  his  people  to 
the  principles  of  fre<!  government  and  polit- 
ical equality.  It  haa  been  said  also  that 
every  experience  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
throughout  his  life  was  reflected  In  his  sub- 
lime pronouncement  at  Gettysburg.  Never- 
theless, such  observations  do  not  account 
for.  or  explain  such  power.  The  ability  to 
write  "pure  English  tmdeflled"  as  exemplified 


in  the  Gettysburg  Address  cannot  be  at- 
tained by  absorption  of  physical  conditions 
reflected  in  a  background  marked  by  the 
deprivations  of  poverty  and  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  life.  The  classic  in  English  letters  is 
not  evolved  through  such  methods.  Again, 
Abraham  Lincoln  defies  analysis. 

The  mystery  becomes  even  more  inexplica- 
ble as  we  recall  the  qualifications  of  Edward 
Everett  for  -lis  part  in  the  consecration  exer- 
cises and  realize  that  his  oration  of  two  hours 
is  long  since  largely  forgotten,  while  Lin- 
coln's address  of  two  minutes  has  become 
immortal. 

Everett  seenied  educated  and  culturally 
trained  for  wliat  he  regarded  as  the  supreme 
achievement  of  his  life — his  Gettysburg  ora- 
tion. The  son  of  a  Boston  clergyman;  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard;  early  widely  known  in  the 
Unitarian  ministry;  returned  to  Harvard  as 
professor  of  Greek;  subsequently  a  Member 
of  Congress  for  10  years;  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts four  terms;  Minister  to  England; 
again  back  to  Harvard,  as  president;  Secretary 
of  State  In  P.^esldent  Fillmore's  cabinet;  and 
finally  United  Sates  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  after  a  distinguished  career  there 
he  retired  to  fo'low  his  literary  predilections, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  nominated  in 
1860  for  Vice  President  on  the  Constitutional 
Union  Party  ticket  with  John  Bell  for  Presi- 
dent and  ran  against  Lincoln  and  Hamlin. 
Naturally  the  high  spot  in  the  program  for 
the  consecration  ceremonies  would  be  the 
oration  of  one  thus  qualified  to  speak;  for. 
compared  witli  Everett's  long  and  Impressive 
record.  Lincoln's  four  terms  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature  and  one  as  a  Representative  In 
Congress  seem  insignificant. 

So,  the  more  one  reflects  upon  this  incredi- 
ble performance  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg — so  perfect  in  composition  that 
the  addition,  or  omission,  or  substitution  of  a 
single  word  would  destroy  its  literary  perfec- 
tion and  impair  its  sublime  spiritual  quality — 
the  more  Incomprehensible  it  becomes,  un- 
less, perchance,  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  of 
James  Russell  Lowell,  as  expressed  in  the 
ve.'-ses  on  Lincoln  in  his  "Commemoration 
Ode,  Recited  at  Harvard  Commencement." 
July  21,  1865—3  months  after  Lincoln's  death. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  mystery  is  solved  in 
these  lines: 

"Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote. 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 
Repeating  us  by  rote; 

For  him  her  old  world  molds  aside  she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West. 
With  stuff  untainted,  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  In  the  strength  of  God,  and 

true. 
How  beautiful  to  see 

Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind.  Indeed. 
Who  loved   his  charge,   but   never  loved  to 

lead; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
But  by  his  clean-grained  human  worth, 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity! 
They  know  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill, 
And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again 

and  thrust. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not 

blame. 
New  birth  of  cur  new  soil,  the  first 

American.' 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Fesler's  paper  the 
Indianapolis  Star  said  editorially: 

James  W.  Feslcr.   attorney  and  leader  In 

civic  and  patriotic  activities,  read  a  paper 
recently     before    the    Indianapolis    Literary 
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Club  on  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address.  The 
paper  revealed  careful  research  into  the  back- 
ground of  that  brief  dedication  address,  which 
has  become  a  gem  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  substituted  facts  for  some  cf  the 
tradition  associated  with  the  observance  80 
years  ago. 

The  author  of  the  article  showed  that  the 
Cfvll  War  President  did  not  Jot  down  the 
immortal  words  on  the  back  of  an  envelope 
during  the  train  ride  from  the  National  Cap- 
ital, but  had  prepared  an  outline  In  Wash- 
ington. Lincoln  completed  the  draft  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  the  speech  was 
made.  This  was  done  at  the  private  home 
where  he  was  staying.  Mr.  Fesler's  paptr 
included  the  comment  cf  prominent  men  on 
the  stand  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  brief  lines  dedicating  the  memorial 
cemetery. 

Interest  of  our  present  frenzied,  high- 
pressure  existence,  aside  from  Lincoln's  words, 
must  inclxide  the  physical  punishment  which 
the  throng  at  Gettysburg  on  that  day  en- 
dured. Estimates  of  the  number  range  from 
70.000  to  100,000.  There  were  no  benches. 
The  audience  had  to  walk  some  distance  to 
The  area  around  the  speakers'  stand.  Dr. 
Edward  Everett,  hailed  as  the  outstanding 
orator  erf  the  land,  gave  the  principal  oration. 
Remarks  by  Lincoln  were  not  considered  at 
first  and  he  was  added. to  the  program  later 
and  somewhat  relvjctsntly.  Everett  talked 
for  2  hours.  One's  feet  and  legs  grow  weary 
today  at  the  thought  of  standing  ♦hat  long  to 
hear  a  flowery  peroration.  No  wonder  tbe 
President's  remarks  did  not  reveal  their  full 
beauty,  dignity,  and  Insplrstlcn  until  the 
audience  bad  rested  iU  groaning  'dogs." 


Soldiers'  and  Sailers'  Voting  Rights 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
quite  a  long  period  of  time  the  matter 
has  been  discussed  relating  to  a  plan  for 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  voting  at  the  coming  elec- 
tions. The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  question.  The  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  interested  in  this  matter.  I 
am  convinced  the  people,  generally,  are 
deeply  interested  in  this  same  question. 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  coimtry  and 
the  people  may  know  that  I  am  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  every  soldier  and 
sailor,  who  has  attained  the  proper  age 
and  has  an  established  residence,  casting 
his  vote  at  the  coming  election  and  at 
all  succeeding  elections.  I  want  every 
one  of  our  servicemen,  engaged  in  this 
war.  to  have  the  right  and  privilege  of 
casting  their  vote  and  of  expressing  their 
choice  for  the  various  oCBcers  at  the  com- 
ing election,  and  at  all  elections  as  long 
as  this  war  continues.  This  must  be 
accomplished  without  the  involvement  of 
any  red  tape  and  complicated  methods. 
Our  people  want  our  servicemen  to  have 
the  right  to  vote,  and  they  want  their 
ballots  recorded  and  counted  as  those  of 
every  other  citizen. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  want  any  law 
passed  upon  this  important  subject 
which  will  require  any  complicated 
method  to  be  pursued  in  order  for  our 
servicemen  to  vote.  We  do  not  want  any 
supercommission  in  Washington  to 
handle  this  question,  and  to  control  this 
matter  of  oiur  soldiers  and  sailors  vot- 
ing, and  the  handling  of  their  ballots  and 
making  distribution  thereof  after  they 
have  been  voted.  But  we  do  want  a  sim- 
ple, positive,  and  efficient  method  pre- 
scribed by  law  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  every  soldier  and  sailor  to  cast 
their  vote,  as  they  may  see  fit  to  cast 
it,  and  that  such  ballots,  when  so  voted. 
will  be  sent  to  the  several  State  in 
which  each  such  voter  resides,  and  prop- 
erly distributed  by  the  State  election 
commissioners,  or  some  other  proper  of- 
ficer, to  the  proper  voting  precinct  so 
the  ballots  will  be  properly  recorded  and 
counted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  serviceman  do  not 
want  any  complicated  or  confusing 
method  prescribed  for  their  voting. 
Many  of  them  are  serving  on  the  battle 
fronts  of  the  world,  and  a  complicated 
method  would  simply  mean  that  many 
of  them  would  be  unable  to  vote.  They 
want  a  simple  and  easy  method  estab- 
lished whereby  every  soldier  and  sailor, 
reganiless  of  where  they  are  serving — 
whether  on  the  home  front  or  on  our 
many  battle  fronts — may  be  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  and  cast  their  vote, 
and  return  their  vote  to  their  own  State 
for  distribution  by  the  proper  officer  or 
board  of  election  commissioners  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  voting  precinct  where 
such  soldier  or  sailor  resides. 

Heretofore    our   several    States    have 
had  the  full  control  over  the  election 
within  the  State.    Any  plan  to  set  up  a 
commission  in  Washington,  to  goverr:  or 
control    the    votes    of    our    servicemen 
would    be    entirely    contrary    to    every 
precedent     established.       Our     several 
States  should  continue  to  handle  and 
control  the  elections  within  the  State, 
and  this  should  remain  inviolate  with- 
out any  control  or  direction  from  any 
commission  iittins  in  Washington.    Our 
several  States   can   easily  handle   this 
question  of  voting,  as  they  handle  and 
control   the  elections  respecting    every 
other  qualified  voter  within  the  confines 
of  the  State.    Therefore,  there  should  be 
no  vastly  different  rule  established   in 
this  particular,  except  the  method  pre- 
scribed   for    our    servicemen    to    vote 
should  be  made  very  simple  and  very 
easy  of  accomplishment,  and  that  the 
ballots,  when  so  voted,  shall  be  properly 
transmitted    to    the   several   States    in 
which  each  voter  has  a  voting  residence, 
so  the  ballots  may  be  distributed  to  the 
proper  voting  precincts  where  such  vot- 
ers reside,  so  their  votes  will  be  counted 
v/ith  those  of  every  other  voter  therein. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  law  is  passed  by 
Congress  on  this  subject — and  ft  ts  my 
hope  that  a  sane  and  sensible  measure 
will  be  passed  upon  this  subject — It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  requirements  under  tbe  law 
for  our  servicemen  to  vote  will  be  made 
simple,  positive,  and  efficient,  and  that  no 
complicated  requirements  will  be  pro- 


vided tlierein.  We  do  not  want  any  more 
boards,  boreaus.  or  commisstons  in  Wash- 
ington. We  have  all  too  many  of  them 
already;  we  do  not  want  any  confusing 
requirements  contained  in  this  proposed 
legislation.  I  want  our  soldiers  aiul  sail- 
ors to  vote  at  the  coming  Section,  emd  at 
every  succeeding  election  until  this  war 
is  over.  Let  us  do  Just  those  things 
which  are  essential  to  accomplish  that 
end,  and  let  the  red  tape  be  entirely  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  every  soldier  and  sailor,  and  let 
us  do  for  them,  in  this  instance,  the  very 
least  we  can  do — let  us  provide  a  simple. 
easy,  and  direct  method  for  their  voting 
so  they  may  be  assured  of  casting  their 
ballot^i  at  the  coming  election  as  every 
other  American  citiaen  will  have  the 
right  to  do.  Let  there  be  no  confusing 
requirements  contained  in  the  measure 
which  the  House  will  pass  on  this  sub- 
ject which  will  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
qualifying them  as  voters. 


Tke  Good-NeisyMr  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  HATDEN 

or  AXIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DHTTED  8TAT»a 
Wednesday,  December  15, 1943 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  statement 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  the 
good-neighbor  policy,  and  following 
that,  an  article  on  the  same  subject  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Ywrk  Herald  Tribune 
of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATDSXaiT  BT  TH«  SBCBSTABT  OF  8mS 

"The  unfair  attack  recently  made  on  the 
good -neighbor  policy  by  Senator  Btjtlo  w«a 
a  matter  of  general  astooiabment  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  was  tmpera- 
tlve  m  our  national  Interest  that  these 
charges  be  analysed  and  answered — an»wered 
BO  completrty  as  to  leave  no  grounds  for  their 
relteratkm.  Senator  McKelum  has  provided 
such  an  answer.  With  patnstaklnf  analysis 
he  has  demonstrated.  I  believe  to  the  aatls- 
factlcn  of  everybody,  the  Inaccuracies,  tbe 
fallacies,  and  the  mtestatementa  of  Senator 
Birn.««'B  unfortimate  allegatlona. 

"We  In  tbe  Department  of  State  are  as 
much  opposed  to  extravagance  and  WMtc  In 
Gcvemment  expenditures  as  anyone  can  be. 
We  have  consistently  practiced  a  policy  of 
economy.  But  the  question  here  presented 
is  whether,  especially  at  thU  serious  stage  of 
the  war.  we  shall  forget  the  broad  aaaentlai 
nature  of  our  cooperative  a^vltles  In  the 
other  American  republics  and  turn  to  a  con- 
troversy over  a  limited  number  of  Items  of 
wartime  expenditure.  Senator  ifrKnj*« 
ably  and  effectively  presented  the  mattor  In 
this  light.  It  would,  of  course,  be  too  much 
to  expect  that  no  errora  ol  judgment  have 
been  made  in  the  condnct  of  prograaaa  con- 
ceived  and  carried  out  under  the  preaaure  «C 
wartime  emergency,  but  I  belJere  Uiat  Sena- 
tor >Kg-"  "  ha*  effectively  dcmoUabad  tba 
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flcures  and  conclusion*  on  which  Senator 
BuTLza  base<l  all.  or  Tlrtually  all,  his  India- 
criminate  attacks. 

"Senator  Bxttlxm.  now  protests  that  he  had 
no  Intentions  of  misrepresenting  or  Injuring 
the  good-neighbor  policy.  Whatever  his  In- 
tentions may  have  been,  the  effects  of  what 
he  said,  its  manner,  and  Its  Implications  were 
such  as  to  constitute  a  most  unfair  and  un- 
founded attack  calculated  tojnjure  the  whole 
policy. 

"Beginning  10  years  ago  at  Montevideo,  we 
of  the  Americas  have  built  a  cooperative  re- 
lationship to  increase  our  trade  and  raise  our 
standard  of  life  and  as  a  bulwark  in  the  de* 
fen.-*  of  our  Independence  and  freedom. 

"At  Buenos  Aires  we  established  the  pro- 
cedure of  consultation  before  the  menace  of 
overseas  aggression.  At  Lima  we  proclaimed 
the  solidarity  of  the  Americas  and  our  de- 
te.mlnation  Jointly  to  face  common  dangers 
to  cur  security.  Aft<»r  war  broke  out  In 
Europe  in  1939  we  had  two  special  meetings, 
one  at  Panama  and  another  at  Habana,  where 
we  concerted  measures  of  mutual  assistance. 
We  agreed  to  coixsider  an  attack  against  one 
H3  an  attack  agaln.st  all. 

"On  December  7  attack  came,  and  with  It 
the  sternest  test  of  Inter-Amerlcan  solidarity. 
The  other  American  republics  realized  that 
the  Axis  attack  asainst  the  United  States  was 
only  part  of  a  plan  to  conquer  the  entire 
world  Njw  13  are  in  a  state  of  war  with  the 
Axis  and  6  others  have  broken  diplomatic  rela- 
tio;i5  with  the  Ax:s.  Argentina  alone  has 
failed  to  act. 

"We  in  the  United  States  are  proud  of  our 
niembershlp  in  the  inter-American  system 
through  which  the  20  American  republics 
have  so  decisively  met  the  challenge  of  our 
tiires.  At  the  blackest  moment  of  the  war 
during  ths  meeting  of  foreign  mUslons  at 
R.o  de  Janeiro  our  sister  republics  raised  their 
banners  alongside  ours.  They  opened  their 
ports  to  our  ships.  They  welcomed  and 
quariered  our  troops  on  their  soil.  They  de- 
voted their  mines,  their  forests,  and  their 
fields  to  the  intensive  production  of  strategic 
war  materials.  They  rounded  up  Axis  spies 
and  saboteurs,  and  they  shut  off  trade  of 
benefit  to  the  Axis.  They  cooperated  in  the 
defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  in  the  sup- 
precsion  of  the  submarine  menace.  All  of  this 
and  much  more  they  did  as  their  contribution 
to  victory. 

"The  plain  truth  Is  that  without  this  coop- 
eration the  course  of  the  war  in  highly  essen- 
tial strategic  areas  might  have  been  different. 
For  example,  consider  the  situation  in  the 
Near  East.  When  Rommel  was  hammering  at 
the  gates  of  Egypt  it  was  planes  and  light- 
tank  ammunition  ferried  via  northeastern 
Brazil  that  helped  turn  the  tide.  The  value 
to  our  catise  of  the  uae  of  these  Brazilian 
•irporta,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Brazilian 
Army  and  Navy,  cannot  be  overstated. 

"It  la  distressing  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  la  engaged  in  a  gigantic  effort  to  defeat 
the  aaaaiBlns  of  clvUizatlon  a  wholly  Inde- 
(enalbie  atuck  ahould  be  leveled  at  a  policy 
■o  universally  acclaimed.  It  la  a  tribute  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  the  Americas, 
who  have  now  had  10  years  of  experience  with 
the  good-neighbor  policy,  that  these  groaa 
misrepresentations  were  not  generally  be- 
lieved." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
December  15.  liM3J 

Bull    Denouncbs    BxrrLn    Vixw    cm    Latin 

AMSaiCA — SaTS     BoONDOOCLINa     Chabgx     Is 
UNrOtrNDD     AND    MAT     iNJtTU     HXMISFHXU 

Aacrrr 

Wasbinoton,  December  14. — Cordell  Bull. 
Secretary  of  State,  branded  as  "wholly  Inde- 
fenslble"  tonight  charges  by  Senator  Httgb 
BxTTUB.  Republican,  of  Nebraska,  that  the 
United  SUtea  haa  engaged  In  a  96,000.000.000 
boondoggling  project  in  Latin  America. 


In  a  strongly  worde<l  rebuttal  he  caustically 
rejected  Senator  Butlur's  explanation  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  misrepresenting  or  in- 
juring the  good-neighbor  policy. 

"Whatever  his  Intentions  may  have  been." 
Mr.  Hull  said  in  a  stiUement,  "the  effects  of 
what  he  said.  Its  mtmner,  and  its  imphca- 
tions.  were  such  as  to  constitute  a  most  un- 
fair and  unfounded  attack  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  whole  policy.    •     •     • 

"It  Is  distressing  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  is  engaged  in  a  glganf.c  effort  to  de- 
feat the  assassins  of  civilization  a  v/holly  in- 
defensible attack  should  be  leveled  at  a  policy 
so  universally  acclaimed." 

He  said  it  was  a  tribute  to  "the  good  sense 
of  the  people  of  the  ..\meriras  ♦  •  •  that 
these  frrcss  interpretations  were  not  gener'>lly 
believed." 

Mr.  Hull  lauded  Senator  Kenneth  McKel- 
LAt.  Democrat,  of  Terines.-ee.  who  on  Monday 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Pgures  showing  that 
expenditures  In  Latin  Anitrlc.i  from  July  1, 
1940.  to  June  30.  1943.  totaled  only  $324.- 
135.000— and  not  $o  000.000.000.  as  Senator 
BtrnxH  asserted  in  a  icpon  of  his  55-day  tour 
of  Latin  America.  .Senator  McKellar  also 
suggested  that  S?niitor  Eutlfr  drafted  the 
report  before  making  the  tour  and  that  his 
mission  was  inspired  by  political  motives — 
with  noxt  year's  election  in  view. 

TEXT  OF  HULL  STATEMENT 

The  text  of  Secretary  Hull's  s'^atement 
follows : 

"The  unfair  attack  recently  made  on  the 
good-neighbor  policy  by  Senator  Butler  wa? 
a  matter  of  general  astonishment  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  was  imp.Ma- 
tive  in  our  national  interest  that  these 
charges  be  analyzed  and  answered— answered 
so  completely  as  to  leave  no  grounds  for  their 
reiteration.  Senator  McKellar  has  provided 
such  an  answer.  With  painstaking  analysis 
he  has  demonstrated,  I  beiievo  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everybody,  the  inaccuracies,  the 
fallacies,  and  the  missiatements  of  Senator 
Bltler's  unfortunate  allegations. 

"We  in  the  Department  of  State  are  as 
much  opposed  to  extravagance  and  waste  in 
Government  expenditures  a.s  anyone  can  be. 
We  have  consistently  practiced  a  policy  of 
economy.  But  the  question  here  presented 
is  whether,  especially  at  this  serious  stage  of 
the  war.  we  shall  forget  the  broad  essential 
natu'-e  of  our  cooperative  activities  in  the 
other  American  republics  and  turn  to  a  con- 
troversy over  a  limited  number  cf  items  of 
wartime  expenditure.  Senator  McKellar 
ably  and  effectively  presented  the  matter  in 
this  light.  It  would,  of  course,  be  too  much 
to  expect  that  no  errors  of  Judgment  have 
been  made  In  the  conduct  of  programs  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  under  the  pressure  of 
wartime  emergency,  but  I  believe  that  Sena- 
tor McKp.lab  has  effectively  demolished  the 
figures  and  conclusions  on  which  Senator 
BtTTLZs  based  all.  or  virtually  all.  his  indis- 
criminate attacks. 

"Senator  BtrrLrs  now  protests  that  he  had 
no  intentions  of  misrepresenting  or  injuring 
the  good-neighbor  policy.  Whatever  his  In- 
tentlona  may  have  been,  the  effects  of  what 
he  said,  it*  manner,  and  its  implications  were 
such  as  to  constitute  a  most  unfair  and  un- 
founded attack  calculated  to  injiu-e  the  whole 
policy. 

"Beginning  10  years  ago  at  Montevideo,  we 
of  the  Americas  have  built  a  cooperative  re- 
lationship to  Increase  our  trade  and  raise  our 
standard  of  life  and  as  a  bulwark  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  Independence  and  freedom. 

"At  Buenoe  Aires  we  established  the  pro- 
cedure of  consultation  before  the  menace  of 
overseas  aggression.  At  Lima  we  proclaimed 
the  solidarity  of  the  Americas  and  our  de- 
termination Jointly  to  face  common  dangers 
to  our  security.  After  war  broke  out  in 
Europe  In  1939  we  had  two  special  meetings. 


one  at  Panama  and  another  at  Habana,  where 
we  concerted  measures  of  mutual  assistance. 
We  agreed  to  consider  an  attack  against  one 
as  an  attack  against  all. 

"On  December  7  attack  came,  and  with  it 
the  sternest  test  of  inter-American  solidarity. 
The  other  American  republics  realized  that 
the  Axis  attack  against  the  United  States  was 
onlv  part  of  a  plan  to  conquer  the  entire 
world.  Now  13  are  in  a  state  of  war  with  the 
Axis  and  6  oth.ers  have  broken  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Axis.  Argentina  alone  has 
failed  to  act. 

PROUD    OF    membership 

'We  in  tlie  United  States  are  proud  of  our 
membership  in  the  inter-American  system 
through  which  the  20  American  republics 
have  so  decisively  met  the  challenge  of  our 
times  At  the  blackest  moment  of  the  war 
during  the  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  at 
Rk)  de  Janeiro  our  sister  republics  raised  their 
banners  alongside  ours.  They  opened  their 
ports  to  our  ships  They  welcomed  and 
quartered  our  troops  on  their  soil.  They  de- 
voted their  mines,  their  forests,  and  their 
fields  to  the  intensive  production  of  strategic 
war  materials.  They  rounded  up  Axis  spies 
and  satx)tcurs.  and  they  shut  off  trade  of 
benefit  to  the  Axis.  They  cooperated  in  the 
defen.se  cf  the  Panama  Canal  and  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  submarine  menace.  All  of 
this  and  much  more  they  did  as  their  con- 
tribution to  victory. 

"The  plain  truth  is  that  without  this  coop- 
eration the  course  of  the  war  in  highly  essen- 
tial strategic  areas  might  have  been  different. 
For  example,  consider  the  situation  in  the 
Near  East.  When  Rommel  was  hammering 
a^  the  gates  of  Egypt  it  was  planes  and  light - 
tank  ammunition  ferried  via  northeastern 
Brazil  that  helped  turn  the  tide.  The  value 
to  our  cause  of  the  use  of  these  Brazilian 
airports,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Brazilian 
Army  and  Navy,  cannot  be  overstated. 

"It  Is  distressing  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  is  engaged  in  a  gigantic  effort  to  de- 
feat tiie  assassins  of  civilization  a  wholly  in- 
defensible attack  should  be  leveled  at  a  policy 
so  universally  acclaimed.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  the  Americas, 
v.ho  have  now  had  10  years  of  experience  with 
the  good-neighbor  policy,  that  these  gross 
mifcrepreaentations  were  not  generally  be- 
lieved." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Wednesday,  December  8,  the  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  O'Ma- 
HONEYj  engaged  in  a  discussion  with 
Mr.  C.  W.  Hazelett,  author  of  Dynamic 
Capitalization,  on  the  subject  of  incentive 
taxation  as  a  means  of  creating  em- 
ployment. The  discussion  took  place 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Radio 
Forum  and  was  broadcast  by  the  Blue 
Network. 

Probably  no  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
better  able  to  discuss  such  a  subject  than 
is  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, and  Mr.  Hazelett  is  also  well  quali- 
fied to  participate  in  such  a  debate.  The 
discussion  was  timely  and  of  great  inter- 
est, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
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be  printed  in  the  Ricou>,  together  wiUi 
the  introductory  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion and  introductory  statement  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd,  as 
follows: 

AxMoxnKOL.  This  la  Waishlngton — history 
In  the  making  I  On  the  battle  fronu  around 
the  world  and  on  the  hosae  fronts  in  this 
land  of  the  free — Americans  fight  1  Ameri- 
cans fight  and  achieve  for  a  comnuin  cause. 
The  Natloiud  Radio  Forum  tonight  Is  presided 
over  by  Bd-ward  Boykln,  well  known  historian 
and  author. 

Mr.  BoTKiir.  U  you've  ever  been  to  the  Cap- 
itol at  Washington,  you've  no  doubt  heard 
the  big  bell  that  calls  your  lawmakers  to 
their  desks.  And  that's  the  sound  at  history 
In  the  making!  Tonl^t,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  asks  you  to  Join  us  again  Jiere 
in  the  Ebadow  of  the  Capitol  to  meet  the 
history  makers  of  today — ^your  Senators,  year 
Congressmen,  and  yotir  Congreaswomen. 

These  men  and  women  represent  you — 
they  make  the  laws  of  the  Nation — and  what 
they  say  acd  do  today,  the  schoolboy  of  to- 
morrow will  study  In  his  textbooks.  Our 
coimtry  needs  your  intelligent  cooperation  in 
making  this  history — a  history  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

The  recent  meetings  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Allied  Nations  at  Tehran  closed  with  a  dec- 
laration that  guaranteed  victory  and  an  en- 
during peace.  But  victory  and  peace  will 
bring  a  ne^  crisis  to  challenge  to  this  Na- 
tion. Jobs,  wrork.  must  be  found  for  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  now  serving  so 
gallantly  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States — n«w  kinds  of  work  must  be  provided 
for  those  now  employed  In  war  industries 
that  must  necessarily  close  down. 

Every  American  dtiiien  Is  obviously  deepJy 
concerned,  consciously  or  tuiconsciously,  with 
this  vast  post-war  problem.  It  is  a  challenge 
to  the  best  minds  of  the  Nation.  On  the 
solution  of  this  problem  of  post-war  employ- 
ment really  depends  the  continuance  of  the 
American  system  as  we  know  it  today. 

Recognizing  the  supreme  importance  of 
this  problem  of  providing  Jobs  for  the  boys 
when  they  come  home  from  war,  the  United 
States  Senate  recently  created  a  ^>ecial  com- 
mittee on  post-war  economic  policy  and  plan- 
ning. The  purpose  of  this  committee  was  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  meet  the  employment 
crisis  that  must  confront  the  Nation  when 
peace  comes.  One  of  the  guests  of  the  Na- 
tional Radio  Forum  tonight  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  that  special  committee  of  the 
Senate.  The  other  guest  Is  an  economist,  an 
ax'thor  of  considerable  note  and  a  specialist 
on  taxation. 

Before  Introducing  our  first  guest,  let  me 
tell  you  he  comes  from  Wyoming.  Today,  as 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  he  occupies 
the  same  of&ce  In  which  he  served  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Senator  who  preceded  him  when 
he  came  to  Washington  25  years  ago.  While 
carrying  on  his  duties  as  secretary  to  his 
predecessor,  he  found  time  to  get  his  lawyer's 
decree  at  Georgetown  University.  A  Con- 
stant student  of  economic  condition^  a 
patient,  thorough  investigator,  a  solind 
thinker,  his  recent  report  to  the  Senate  post- 
war committee  was  a  masterpiece.  It  is  en- 
titled. "A  Program  for  a  Dynamic  Democracy." 
Outstanding  among  his  achievements  as 
United  States  Senator  was  his  work  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Economy  Commit- 
tee, whose  purpose  was  to  determine  the 
status  of  competition  and  monopoly  in 
American  Industry. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Honorable  Jo- 
seph C.  O'Mahonst.  United  States  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CMahonzt.  When  10,500.000  service- 
men come  home  from  the  war  and  other 
millions  of  workers   are   demoblllced  from 


war  plants,  this  country  will  be  faced  with 
the  most  acute  employment  problem  in 
history.  The  market  which  has  been  swal- 
lowing up  the  huge  output  of  our  vastly 
extended  industrial  plant  will  have  been  sud- 
denly closed.  The  Government  will  no  laager 
be  buying  bombs  and  bullets  for  its  own 
armies  and  the  armies  of  its  allies.  It  will 
no  longo-  be  buying  food  and  fabric  to  dothe 
Its  servicemen.  It  will  no  longer  be  purchas- 
ing the  ser%'ices  of  millions  of  civilian  workers 
now  engaged  In  the  war  effort.  If  these  peo- 
ple are  not  to  be  idle.  w<e  have  somehow  got 
to  find  a  way  of  creating  new  Jobs— 19.000.000 
of  them,  according  to  best  estimates. 

There  can  be  no  clear  understanding  at  the 
gravity  and  extent  of  this  proUem  unless  we 
first  understand  that  out  entire  eoonomic 
structure  is  ik>w  based  upon  the  most  gigan- 
tic Government  debt  that  has  ever  been 
Incurred.  Pockets  are  full  of  money.  Pay 
envelopes  are  bulging.  Producers  of  all  sarts 
of  commodities  are  receiving  higher  prices 
than  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Unused  and 
idle  money  in  the  banks  amounts  to  twice  as 
much  today  as  the  entire  national  inoonte  10 
years  ago.  but  the  Government  owes  more 
money  than  any  government  in  history.  It 
has  been  borrowing  against  the  future  to 
equip  the  navies,  the  air  fleets,  and  the  armies 
which  are  destroying  the  enemy. 

The  war  has  been  financed  with  red  Ink 
and  unless  we  are  ready,  long  before  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities,  to  substitute  a  new 
market  for  the  war  market,  the  whole  eco- 
nomic machine  will  be  in  danger  of  collapse. 
The  national  debt  will  remain  at  the  towering 
level  of  $200,000,000,000  or  more,  but  the 
Income  of  the  people  will  fall  off  and  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  will  shrini  un- 
less we  find  a  way  now  to  create  new  Jobs  to 
take  the  place  of  the  war  Jobs  which  peace 
win  destroy. 

Economies  In  government  are  highly  de- 
sirable to  be  sure,  and  we  should  all  rejoice 
that  Congress  Is  trying  to  cut  expenditures 
wherever  it  can  and  eliminate  waste,  but  this 
shoTild  be  understood :  All  of  the  savings  that 
can  possibly  be  made  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  government  are  less  than  the  proverbial 
drop  in  the  bucket  when  compared  with 
war  eitpenditures;  and  even  their  total  elim- 
ination would  be  absolutrty  Ineflecttre  so  far 
as  creating  new  Jobs  Is  concsmed. 

It  was  recently  announced,  and  the  story 
was  carried  with  a  great  flare  of  trumpets  by 
the  press  and  the  radio,  that  War  Department 
expenditures  this  year  would  be  $13,000,- 
000.090  leas  than  had  been  anticipated.  No 
solution  of  our  financial  problem  can  be 
found  in  that  fact.  If  peace  were  to  c^me 
toaxsTow  and  an  apendlng  by  the  Govern- 
ment were  stopped.  w«  would  sttll  have  e 
national  debt  of  at  least  $164,000,000,000. 

Of  course,  the  war  Isnt  going  to  stop  to- 
morrow. Expe^iditures  for  tbe  Army  and 
the  Navy,  even:  after  making  allowance  for 
this  recently  announced  reduction,  win 
amount  to  approslmjitely  fnjOOOJXJnjOOQ. 
Government  receipts  this  year  aie  crtlmsted 
at  only  $41,000,000,000.  Now.  if  we  add  to  tbe 
war  expenditures  the  $i,SO0.O00j0O0  lor  gen- 
eral Government  maintenance  and.  spprozi- 
mately,  fSjOOOjOOCOOO  for  interest  upon  the 
puUic  debt,  even  after  aUowins  for  about  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  profits  earned  by  Tsri- 
ous  Government  corporations,  it  will  still 
mean  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  shall 
have  added  ahnost  $57,000,000,000  to  the  na- 
tional debt — a  debt  the  future  must  pay. 

Secretary  Morgenthau  has  asked  Congress 
to  levy  an  additional  tax  to  raise  ten  snd 
one-half  billion  dollars  toward  tlae  cost  at  tbe 
war,  now.  when  we  have  more  money  than 
we  c^"  use.  His  recommendation  ahould  be 
followed  because  every  penny  of  the  cost  ot 
this  war  that  we  do  not  pay  by  taxation 
now  means  Uiat  the  difficulties  ot  Um  post- 
war problem  will  bfe  Increased  bg  Just  tbat 
amount. 


Failure  to  laereaae  tbe  OovamoMat  ta- 
eome  now  means  only  tbe  postponemsBt, 
until  tbe  soldiers  eoms  back  from  tbe  war.  at 
the  grim  task  of  meeting  the  debt  we  baw 

incurred. 

It  means  refusing  to  pay  now  'Whlie  m 
are  all  working,  while  we  aU  have  BM»ey  ta 
our  pockets  or  In  the  banks.  In  tbe  belief 
tbat  we  shall  find  It  easier  to  meet  tbia 
debt  when  the  factories  are  closed,  when 
servicemen  are  returning  tram  the  ttoot 
(thousands  of  them  sick  and  woundsd,  and 
other  thousands  in  need  of  the  ediicatlons 
they  are  giving  up  today) .  and,  finally,  when 
mill  ions  of  our  people  and  demoblllxed  acrv- 
loemen  will  be  looking  for  Jobs. 

Let  every  citlaen  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion. Do  I  want  to  pile  trpon  the  backs  of 
the  returning  soldiers,  who  are  doing  the 
fighting,  the  additional  burden  of  paying 
for  the  war? 

There  are  two  courses  whhfti,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  be  adopted  Immediately  to 
avoid  a  crisis  after  the  vrar: 

1.  Increase  the  revenue  at  the  Oovemment 
by  higher  taxes. 

2.  Adept  a  system  of  Incentive  taxation 
to  stimulate  tbe  Investment  of  private  money 
in  the  creation  of  tbe  Jobs  that  will  be  needed 
to  provide  work  for  returning  soldiers  and 
demobilised  war  workers. 

I  shall  not  Uke  the  time  tonight  .to  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  rt  increasing  the  Oov- 
emment revenue.  I  shall  only  say  that  a 
compilation  published  In  the  New  Toilc 
Times  last  Simdny  iftiows  tbat  -\n  spite  of 
heavier  taxes  and  higher  ecets  of  labor  and 
materials"  tbe  profits  of  287  industrial  man- 
ufacturing companies  were  12  percent 
higher  for  the  flr^  0  months  of  1943  than 
for  the  same  period  in  1942.  They  had  a 
combined  net  income  of  $966,000,000  for  tbe 
first  three-fourths  of  1043.  as  ocmpared  with 
$86S.000XXX)  dtirlng  tbe  tint  9  montlis  at 
1042.  Tbcae  were  profits  that  were  made 
out  of  the  Oovemment's  bocrowtnga  against 
the  future.  It  certainly  requires  no  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  unless  we  make  some 
effort  to  pay  the  Gkjvcmment  borrowings 
back  out  of  present  earnings,  ttie  task  for  tbe 
future  will  be  difflcult  indeed. 

I  want  to  devote  tbls  period  to  a  more 
direct  discussion  of  ways  and  aaeans  of  cre- 
ating Jobs  far  the  peace  that  is  to  come. 
These  Jobs  will  be  created  either  by  private 
industry  or  by  tbe  Oovemment — because 
tbe  soldiers  are  not  going  to  be  idle.  But 
if  tbe  Government  is  to  create  the  Jobs,  the 
Government  will  have  to  Increase  tts  slveady 
huge  debt.  Surely,  tbeic  must  be  anottier 
alternative.  There  is,  and  tt  is  tc  be  tounA 
in  tbe  principle  at  Inoenttvc  taxation.  That 
is  to  say.  in  a  revision  at  ocr  tax  system  so 
as  to  give  the  owner  of  capital  a  reason  for 
investing  it  in  new  industries. 

The  creation  of  new  )o«is  is  about  tbe  most 
important  social  service  that  can  be  per- 
formed by  any  citizen  tn  tbe  peilod  tollov- 
ing  the  war.  We  bavs  rsoogntaed  tbm  prin- 
ciple at  le warding  social  oonttttwtlon  in  ttaa 
present  tax  system.  Tbete  Has  tieen.  tor  «- 
ample,  an  earned  Income  credit  bceans* 
CongiesB  has  felt  that  the  peaon  wtso  ae- 
t-'.ally  earns  an  income  by  bis  labor  deserves 
a  credit  for  the  effort.  We  tave  alao  the 
exemption  for  dependent  cbUdren,  because 
Congress  recognizes  tbat  It  Is  dlstlnet  social 
service  for  tbe  bead  of  a  family  to  malntatn 
his  family. 

It  is  also  a  distinct  soeiia  aervloc  when  tha 
owner  of  capital  invests  bis  nx>ney  in  new 
local  independent  enterprise.  ac:d  Z  flrmly 
believe  that  Congress  sbould  now  deelars 
by  law  that  profits  which  are  made  sTter  tb« 
war  out  of  new  independent  entetprtse  will 
be  less  heavily  taxed  than  otber  praAta.  la 
other  words.  I  believe  tbat  we  tiwuld  reward 
the  men  who.  by  their  Ingenuity  and  tko 
use  of  their  capital  create  new  Jobs.  So.  to- 
night we  have  invited  one  of  tbe  M^ioa'o 
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outstandiug  experts  on  incentive  taxation, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Hazeielt.  of  New  Yuik,  to  come 
here  to  this  studio  and  discuss  this  principle 
to  which  he  has  t>een  giving  so  much  atten- 
tion. He  is  the  author  of  several  books 
ou  incentive  taxation;  he  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  tkx  committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  He  has  an  Idea  which  I 
believe  will  not  only  help  to  solve  our  prob-  | 
lem  of  creating  Jobs,  but  which  will  help  to 
preserve  the  system  of  private  eucerprise. 

STATTMrifT   BT    SENATOX   O'UAHOfnCT 

Mr.  HAznjTT.  Thank  you.  Senator  O'Mah-    I 
ONET.     Out  of  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  hearings  un-    I 
der  your  chairmanship,  and  particularly  in 
your  monograph  No.  26,  came  the  unmistak-    ! 
able  indication  that  we  were  at  last  on  the 
track  of  the  answer  to  our  devastating  un- 
employment problem,  a  problem  which  has 
not  been  solved  by  any  great  nation  except 
by  waging  war.     It  is   good  to  Join  you  in 
telling  our  radio  audience  that  full  and  per- 
manent employment  can  be  secured  by  the 
simple  applicattoB  of  the  principles  of  incen- 
tive taxation. 

Mr.  OMauonxt.  Without  going  into  too 
much  detail  as  to  the  mechanism,  how  would 
you  describe  incentive  taxation? 

Mr.  Hazeuett.  It  is  a  tax  device  which  re- 
quires us  to  spend  or  invest  oixr  money 
promptly  in  a  way  that  wiU  provide  Jobs. 
create  Income  for  the  people,  and.  because 
more  people  will  be  working  and  earning 
WUI  actually  lower  our  individual  tax  rates! 
Mr.  OllAHONTT.  How  would  incentive  tax- 
ation stimulate  private  Investment? 

Mr.  HAZSLrrr.  Idle  money  does  not  provide 
employment.  When  it  piles  up  in  the  banks 
or  In  hoards,  it  becomes  an  obstruction  to 
proqierity  because  it  is  withdrawn  from  the 
economic  system.  One  of  the  chief  fatilU  of 
the  present  tax  system  U  that  It  tends  to 
prevent  the  Investment  of  private  money. 
Incentive  taxation.  U  properly  devised,  will 
stlmtjlate  private  inveatment  and  thus  re- 
move the  obstructions  to  employment. 

Mr.  OllAHOMrr.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  many  owners  of  capital  decline  to 
Invest,  because  they  say  under  the  present 
system  they  take  all  the  risk  whUe  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  most  of  the  profit.  Therefore, 
they  tend  to  hold  on  to  their  money  until 
they  see  a  sure  thing.  Thus  the  willingness 
to  take  a  riak  in  new  enterprise  is  reduced 
and  we  become  dependent  upon  the  Govern- 
ment or  on  monopoly  tot  the  Investment 
which  provides  Jobs.  How  would  Incentive 
taxation  apply  to  business? 

Mr.  Hazclftt.  We  would  require  every  cor- 
poration and  business  to  use  its  money  to 
employ  men.  to  convert  Its  plant,  expand  its 
production.  Improve  Its  facilities  and  work- 
ing conditions,  do  research  or  to  promptly 
pay  lt«  profits  out  in  dividends,  or  temporarily 
lend  lt~  funds  to  other  businesses.  In  order  to 
lower  its  tax  rates.  It  would  be  more  expen- 
sive not  to  ure  money  than  to  use  It.  Thus 
we  would  put  money  to  work  to  keep  our 
labor  force  on  the  Job  and  to  reemploy  our 
heroea  as  fast  as  they  are  demobilized.  In- 
dustry would  then  offer  them  Jobs  and  op- 
porttinlty.  rather  than  charity  or  Govern- 
ment hand-outs. 

Mr.  O'Mahonzt.  Incentive  taxation  would 
apply  to  Individuals  as  well  as  corporations? 
Mr.  Hazzlett.  Definitely.  If  I  have  money 
and  I  do  not  use  it  to  buy  something,  some* 
one  Is  out  of  a  Job  and  la  without  money 
to  buy  from  another.  Then  the  latter  1b  out 
of  a  Job  and  so  on.  Incentive  taxation  re- 
quires me,  you.  and  anyone  else  who  might 
control  any  substantial  amount  of  money 
cither  to  spend  It  promptly,  thus  creating 
markets  for  business,  or  to  invest  it  directly 
or  through  the  savings  banks  or  Insurance 
companies.  In  creating  new  btislness,  new  en- 
terprise, new  development,  new  Jobs.  In 
this  manner  the  money  promptly  and  con- 
tinuously flows  back  to  both  big  and  little 


business,  to  provide  them  with  capital  to  con- 
vert and  expand  their  plants,  or  to  buy  their 
products. 

Mr.  OMahonet.  In  other  words,  you  give 
the  vorkingman  what  he  wants,  the  assur- 
ance that  whoever  has  the  money  must  con- 
tinuously use  it  to  give  him  a  Job  and  at  the 
same  time  you  assure  business  not  only  that 
it  can  get  needed  capital,  but  that  it  can 
sell  its  products  and  securities  all  the  time. 
Surely  capital  and  labor  would  desire  to  unite 
on  such  a  program  as  of  benefit,  not  Just  to 
one  or  the  other,  but  to  both.  Since  the 
farmer  is  l)oth  a  capitalist  and  a  worker,  how 
would  it  affect  him? 

Mr.  Hazelett.  It  would  benefit  the  farmer 
by  making  more  stable  the  employment  of 
men  and  women  in  industry.  What  the 
farmer  reeds  is  Just  what  the  bu.slnessman 
nee«..3 — a  sure  and  certain  market  for  his 
products. 

Mr.  O'Mahonet  So  that  any  system  which 
keeps  the  worker  employed  In  a  stable  Job 
lor  good  pay  helps  the  farmer  because  the 
well-employed  person  eats  more  and  wears 
more  than  the  id'e  man  or  the  \V.  P.  A. 
worker. 

Mr.  H.\ZELrrT.  Precisely.  The  real  farm 
problem  has  always  been  in  the  cities  rather 
than  on  the  farms,  and  incentive  taxation 
by  solving  the  problem  of  employment  In  the 
cities  will  also  help  to  solve  the  problem  of 
surplus  crops  from  the  farms. 

Mr.  O'Mahonet.  I  have  thought  of  stimu- 
lating the  Investment  of  idle  funds  by  reduc- 
ing the  tax  rate  on  the  profits  of  new  enter- 
prise. You  have  suggested  a  tax  on  idle 
money.  Doesn't  that  have  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging spending  and  thus  directly  increas- 
ing prices?  Suppose  people  do  not  buy  bonds 
but  spend  their  money  for  consumption 
goods,  our  listeners  will  want  to  know  how 
you  would  counteract  that  inflationary 
tendency. 

Mr.  Hazelett.  It  Is  acknowledged  by  all 
observers  and  all  experts  that  the  present  in- 
come-tax system  has  become  so  compUcaud 
as  to  threaten  our  ability  to  understand  it. 
let  alone  to  administer  it.  An  incentive  tax- 
ation system  could  be  so  written  as  to  be 
utterly  simple.  We  could  levy  a  tax  upon  the 
complete  spendings  of  a  taxpayer  which 
would  be  a  substitute  for  the  present  system 
with  proper  exemptions,  so  as  to  take  ac- 
count of  reasonable  savings  against  a  rainy 
day.  By  graduated  rates  upward  as  spend- 
ing increases.  It  would  be  po.5sible  for  every 
taxpayer  to  determine  for  himself  precisely 
how  much  taxes  he  would  pay  by  controlling 
his  expenditure  on  ordinary  consumers' 
goods.  He  covild  increase  his  living  standard 
or  decrease  it  at  will  and  all  the  money  which 
he  did  not  spend  for  living  he  would  have 
available  for  investment  in  productive  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Mr.  O'Mahonet.  How  would  this  plan 
affect  the  purchase  of  Government  bonds? 

Mr.  Hazelett.  It  woiold  promote  the  sale  of 
Government  bonds  because  funds  so  invested 
would  be  treated  Just  like  funds  Invested  in 
business  and  would  be  an  antidote  against 
Inflation.  When  the  Government  has  to  rely 
on  bank  borrowings  In  any  large  amounts  It  is 
creating  new  money  and  the  more  new  money 
created  this  way  the  greater  Is  the  tendency 
of  prices  to  rise.  When  Government  bonds 
are  purchased  by  money  that  has  already 
been  earned  this  Inflationary  tendency  docs 
not  develop.  Therefore,  a  tax  system  that 
encourages  people  and  corporations  not  to 
allow  their  money  to  remain  idle  would  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  war  bonds  and  would  be  a 
positive  preventive  of  Inflation. 

Mr.  O'Mahonet.  It  must  be  clear  to  all 
that  emplojrment  depends  on  one  thing — 
people  using  their  money.  Isn't  It  clear, 
Mr.  Hazelett,  that  our  ability  to  collect  reve- 
nue for  the  Government  is  also  based  wholly 
on  the  extent  of  employment?      When  we 


have  idle  money,  men  are  idle  and  there  are 
no  pay  rolls  to  tax  lor  either  social  security 
or  revenue;  there  are  no  normal  or  excess 
profits  to  tax;  there  is  little  consumption  of 
goods  subject  to  exci.se  taxes.  So,  if  we  are 
to  solve  tlie  tax  problem,  we  must  solve  the 
unemployment  problem  first.  If  we  do  not 
have  a  hi^h  degree  of  employment,  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  pay  its  debts,  and  the  value 
of  its  bonds  will  be  lessened. 

Mr  H.\ZELrrT.  The  security  of  all  invest- 
ments depend.s  on  employment,  whether  the 
mvestinciits  are  in  Government  or  other 
securities.  No  private  enterprise  investment 
is  secure  unless  other  people  use  their  money 
continuously.  Bank  deposits.  Insurance  pol- 
icies, indeed  all  savings  and  investments  will 
be  threatened  if  we  apain  permit  both  men 
and  money  to  become  idle. 

Mr  O'Mako.ney.  Would  any  person  or  any 
class  be  harmed  by  incentive  taxation? 

Mr.  HAZELErr.  Everyone  will  welcome  a 
tax  on  idle  money  when  It  is  understood. 
Where  is  the  worker  who  does  not  want  the 
people  who  have  the  money  to  use  it  to 
employ  him  all  the  time?  Where  Is  the  busi- 
nessman who  does  not  want  the  people  with 
money  to  promptly  furnish  him  capital  or 
buy  his  products?  Where  is  the  farmer  who 
does  not  want  his  customers  continuously 
employed  in  the  cities  so  that  they  can  pay 
gccd  prices  for  farm  products  and  Increase 
the  production  of  industrial  products  for 
him?  Where  is  there  a  government  which 
does  not  want  money  to  circulate  to  produce 
maximum  national  income  to  tax?  An  idle 
dollar  brings  no  goods,  no  services,  no  in- 
tere.st,  and  no  dividends  to  its  owners  and 
no  revenue  for  the  Government. 

Therefore,  we  may  say  that  everyone  would 
be  benefited  by  incentive  taxation.  We 
can  go  further  and  say  that  there  is  no  poei- 
tive  answer  to  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment unless  money  is  positively  required  to 
stay   in   productive  circulation. 

Mr.  O'Mahonet.  Mr.  Hazelett.  can  you  ex- 
plain to  our  listeners  why  you  b*l!eve  that 
the  principle  of  taxing  Idle  money  will  pro- 
duce result.^;? 

Mr  Hazelett  There  are  many  limited  ap- 
plications of  this  method  which  prove  the 
point.  Every  tax  return  carries  an  extra 
penalty  for  failure  to  make  a  return  or  to 
pay  taxes  oa  time.  The  result  Is  that  we 
all  file  our  returns  PUd  pay  our  taxes  so  as 
to  avoid  the  penalty. 

Many  States  grant  a  discount,  or  a  lower 
tax  rate,  on  real  estate  if  the  taxes  a-'e  paid 
promotly.  and  lev^  a  higher  tax  if  the  owner 
IS  delinquent.     Here  again  the  system  works. 

The  ca.^,h  discount  in  business  is  based  upon 
the  .came  pilnciplc.  It  is  a  monetary  con- 
cession for  paying  bills  promptly.  It  works. 
After  you  create  a  system  in  any  activity 
which  gives  the  person  engaged  in  that  ac- 
tivity a  monetary  reward  for  a  certain  course 
of  action,  or  a  penalty  for  not  following  that 
course  of  action,  the  result  is  always  the 
same.  People  would  like  to  earn  the  reward 
and  avoid  the  penalty. 

This  proposal,  stated  in  its  simplest  terms. 
Is  merely  to  reward  the  owner  of  capital  who 
puts  his  money  to  work  to  keep  the  economic 
system  running.  That  will  be  our  greatest 
need  after  the  war.  Everybody  knows  it  will 
be  our  greatest  need,  and  we  should  waste  no 
time  in  getting  ready  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  O'Mahonet.  Then  you  agree  that  our 
country  may  have  a  post-war  prosperity  if 
v:e  adept  sound  izr.  policies. 

Mr.  Hazlett.  I  do,  indeed.  When  we  .  now 
that  this  war  is  over  the  greatest  thrill  that 
ever  rose  from  the  depth  of  men's  souls  will 
arise,  but  behind  It  will  be  the  chill  specter 
of  unemployment  to  destroy  our  great  ex- 
altation, unless  we  know  how  to  compel  cur 
money  to  be  ustd  to  provide  work  and  op- 
portunity for  all.  I  believe  that  no  one  in 
public  life  IS  more  dedicated  to  the  problem 
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that  will  really  win  the  peace  than  you.  Sen- 
ator. Your  report  to  the  Senate  Post-War 
Conunittee  is  the  most  Important  document 
in  this  field  which  has  been  laid  before  Con- 
gress and  I  believe  that  with  the  support  we 
have  now  from  business  and  labor  leaders, 
farm  leaders,  and  publicists,  we  may  be 
able  to  assure  our  soldiers  security  for  the 
home  they  visualize  for  the  girl  of  their 
dreams,  and  for  the  preservation  of  private 
enterprise — which  is  economic  freedom.  We 
have  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  a 
nation  to  exert  constructive  leadership 
throughout  the  world  We  cannot  do  this 
If  we  fail  to  solve  the  problems  of  employ- 
ment and  inflation  at  home.  All  mankind  is 
looking  to  us  for  this  leadership.  We  must 
not  fall  them. 

Mr.  O'Mahonet.  This  Is  more  than  a  tax 
problem — it  is  even  more  than  a  problem  of 
creating  Jobs  for  returning  soldiers.  It  Is  a 
problem  of  preserving  the  institutions  of 
private  property.  There  is  no  way  of  pre- 
serving the  system  of  private  enterprise  ex- 
cept by  making  it  work. 

We  must  take  the  steps  that  are  necessary 
to  pay  the  public  debt.  That  means  raising 
more  tax  revenue.  We  must  take  the  steps 
that  are  necessary  to  reestablish  local  enter- 
prise and  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  in- 
vestment of  private  capital.  That  means  in- 
centive taxation. 

The  alternative  Is  more  Government  bor- 
rowing, a  growing  national  debt,  decreasing 
safety  of  all  savings  and  greater  centraliza- 
tion of  Government  power. 

Incentive  taxation  points  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic freedom  as  well  as  employment  for 
returning  servicemen. 


Waterwajt  and  the  Fature 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  William  H.  Webb,  executive  vice 
president.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  before  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  at  the  Union 
League  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Tuesday, 
November  9,  1943: 

Mr  President  and  members  of  the  general 
board  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  As- 
sociation, it  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be 
with  you  today  anf*  to  bring  you  a  few  cheer- 
ing words  concerning  our  national  waterways. 
I  an  grateful  for  the  opportunity ,  which 
Mayor  Moore  has  afforded  me  to  meet  with 
you  and  to  learn  from  him  and  the  other 
leaders  something  of  the  cause  to  which  he 
has  given  so  many  years  of  devoted  labor. 

I  bring  you  the  greetings  and  cordial  good 
wishes  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Ctongress.  I  had 
hoped  that  Congressman  Dewet  Short,  our 
president,  could  appear  here  with  me  today 
but  he  Is  out  of  the  United  States  on  an 
official  inspection  trip  of  our  air  bases  with 
his  subcommittee  of  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Before  leaving  he  asked  me 
to  extend  to  President  Moore  his  affectionate 
greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a  most  success- 
ful meeting. 

As  members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association,  you  are  meeting  here  today 


to  discuss  primarily  one  subject — ^waterways. 
You  will  no  doubt  look  back  at  the  work 
already  accomplished  and  evaluate  the  part 
our  waterways  have  played  In  advancing  the 
development  of  this  continent.  You  will  dis- 
cuss their  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  At 
the  same  time,  you  will  desire  to  look  ahead, 
to  plan,  and  to  visualize  the  program  that 
lies  ahead  for  river  and  harbor  works. 

I  propose  to  review  briefly  the  existing 
and  recently  completed  waterway  Improve- 
ments and  then  look  into  the  future  fKJSt- 
war  river  and  harbor  projects.  Today  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  we  have  a  fine  system  of 
harbors,  many  rivers  leading  into  the  In- 
terior, and  several  canals  connecting  coastal 
waters.  As  one  of  the  principal  sponsors 
of  waterway  Improvements  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  you  are  well  acquainted  with  Its 
existing  harbor  facilities,  now  points  of  em- 
barkation to  the  fighting  fronts.  Some  of 
these  harbors  have  been  subject  to  Federal 
Improvement  for  more  than  a  century.  Your 
efforts  and  those  of  navigation  Interests  in 
general  to  develop  them  have  been  repaid 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  have  become 
vital  stepping  stones  on  the  paths  leading 
to  Berlin  and  Tokyo.  You  also  know  what 
It  has  meant  to  coastwise  traffic  during  the 
darkest  days  of  the  submarine  warfare  to 
have  In  existence  the  Cape  Cod  Cana^  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  While 
statistics  on  traffic  using  these  canals  dur- 
ing that  trying  period  have  not  yet  been 
made  available  to  the  public,  I  understand 
that  the  extent  of  their  use  lends  an  air 
of  deep  satisfaction  to  all  who  have  sup- 
ported   such    connecting    waterways. 

The  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway  and 
Its  companion,  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Water- 
way, have  grown  as  the  result  of  this  war 
from  seemingly  unimportant  waterway 
routes  to  vital  transportation  arteries.  As 
you  well  know.  In  1942  Congress  took  cog- 
nizance of  their  Importance  by  the  enact- 
ment of  special  legislation  authorizing  the 
enlargement  of  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Water- 
way to  make  It  comparable  to  the  Atlantic 
Intracoastal  system.  In  addition.  Congreas 
authorized  the  extension  of  the  Gulf  water- 
way to  the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican  border 
and  a  barge  channel  across  northern  Florida 
to  connect  these  extensive  coastal  waterway 
routes. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  conserving 
manpower,  equipment,  and  materials  for 
construction  indispensable  to  the  war  ef- 
fort, the  progressive  development  of  our  riv- 
ers and  harbors  as  a  whole  has  been  rudely 
Interrupted.  This  we  must  accept  as  an  in- 
evitable consequence  of  war;  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  await  peace  before  continuing 
the  planned  developments.  In  accordance 
with  the  policy  governing  wartime  construc- 
tion, river  and  harbor  operations  during  the 
past  year  were  limited  principally  to  the  im- 
provement of  main  channels  serving  ship- 
yards, the  removal  of  obstructions  to  deep- 
draft  vessels,  the  provision  of  additional  an- 
chorage areas  In  the  port  of  New  York,  the 
dredging  of  a  seaplane  channel  on  the  west 
coast,  and  other  work  of  similar  Importance 
to  the  war  effort. 

The  timely  completion  of  the  MacArthur 
lock  In  the  St.  Marys  Palls  Canal— that  vital 
connecting  link  between  the  upper  and  lower 
Great  Lakes— is  perhaps  the  greatest  single 
waterway  achievement  of  the  year.  This  ad- 
"dltlonal  deep-draft  lock  at  the  Soo,  made 
possible  at  this  time  through  a  special  legis- 
lative provision.  Is  considered  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  toward  winning  the  battle 
of  transportation  on  the  home  front.  Like- 
wise, the  recent  completion  of  the  author- 
ized 12-foot  channel  In  the  section  of  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  waterway  east  of  New  Or- 
leans Is  worthy  of  special  note.  During  the 
past  year  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  also 
prosecuted  certain  projects  required  by  the 
Navy  Department  and  other  Federal  agen- 


cies in  connection  with  the  war  effort.  These 
projects  were  undertaken  with  funds  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  by  tho  re- 
spective Federal  agencies  requiring  the  ad- 
ditional waterway  Improvements  to  serve 
their  wartinre  activities. 

Leaving  the  curtailed  present-day  river 
and  harbor  program,  let  u&  look  Into  the  fu- 
ture of  waterway  Improvement.  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  the  development  of  our  trans- 
portation facilities  has  been  the  moet  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  advancemrnt  of  our 
national  prosperity.  To  that  progress  wa- 
terwaj'3  have  made  a  remarkable  contribu- 
tion; they  are  well  known  as  the  commercial 
highways  of  the  Nation  offering  equal  fa- 
cilities to  all  free  from  tolls  for  the  trans- 
portation of  bulk  coramodltles  cheaply  and 
safely. 

Congress  very  wisely  and  at  an  early 
date  enacted  legislation  and  appropriated 
funds  which  Inaugurated  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  a  firmly  established  policy  of 
public  improvement  In  the  Interest  of  com- 
merce and  navigation.  Systematic,  energetic, 
and  comprehensive  methods  of  Improvement 
have  been  employed  throughout  these  many 
years  under  the  ablQ  supervision  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  increased  water  trans- 
portation facilities  resulting  therefrom  have 
kept  pace  with  the  demands  of  Industry, 
agriculture,  and  foreign  trade. 

After  the  war  will  our  rivers  and  harbora 
as  now  authorized  meet  the  demands  of  In- 
dustries striving  to  replace  our  worn-out  cara 
and  radios?  Will  our  waterway  channela 
adequately  aerre  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  farmers  who  will  be  called  upon  to  help 
feed  the  freed  peoples  of  the  once  enslaved 
countries?  Will  our  harbors  handle  with 
eiise  a  foreign  trade  that  should  be  the  great- 
est any  country  ever  experienced?  Definite 
answers  to  these  question*  and  others  regard- 
ing waterways  and  the  future  must  await 
the  post-war  era.  We  can.  however^  b7 
proper  planning  and  guidance  tee  to  It  that 
the  ground  work  Is  laid  for  prompt  resump- 
tion of  local  and  Federal  river  and  harbor 
Improvement  programs  as  may  be  required 
to  keep  pace  with  post-war  activities. 

There  Is  every  Indication  that  much  will 
need  to  be  done  to  Improve  our  waterwaya 
and  harbors  and  terminal  facilities  to  pro- 
vide for  peacetime  enterprise.  This  country 
is  building  a  huge  merchant  fleet.  It  is  be- 
ing used  now  to  transport  and  supply  our 
armies  fighting  in  dlsunt  lands  and  to  carry 
lease-lend  goods.  While  this  fleet  at  present 
may  be  able  to  squeeze  Into  and  use  the 
existing  harbor  facilities,  there  will  surely  be 
need  for  the  fvirther  Improvement  and  en- 
largement of  these  facilities  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate conveniently  every  Liberty  ship 
that  will  be  built.  I  understand  that  there 
Is  a  growing  demand  for  greater  depths  at 
several  of  our  harbors  to  provide  for  the  new 
deep-draft  tankers.  The  shippers  know  the 
advantages  of  the  deeper  draift  bottoms  and 
It  is  likely  that  large  tankers  will  be  the 
trend.  There  are  other  considerations  that 
will  warrant  an  active  post-war  rlver-and- 
harbor  program. 

The  amoimt  of  unfinished  river  and  harbor 
works  heretofore  authorized  by  Congress  la 
exceedingly  small  compared  to  the  dollar 
value  oflirojects  recommended  In  reprarts  now- 
before  Congress.  It  is  apparent  that  projecta 
yet  to  be  adopted  by  Congress  comprise  the 
bulk  of  post-war  river  and  harbor  construc- 
tion. As  Major  General  Reybold,  Chief  of 
Engineers,  stated  In  a  recent  speech  on  navi- 
gation and  flood  control,  the  proposed  navi- 
gation Improvement  program  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  constitutes  a  potential  p>08t-war 
program  of  over  $1,000,000,000  and  It  cotild 
be  quickly  expanded  to  $2,000,000,000.  The 
potential  post-war  flood-control  program 
amounts  to  more  than  two  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars.  Quoting  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
the  combined  navigation  and  flood-control 
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programs  "translated  Into  time-proved, 
sound  benefits,  and  direct  and  Indirect  man- 
power employment  •  •  •  stand  as  splen- 
did, already-planned,  post-war  projects." 

Tes;  the  Corps  of  Engineers  bos  investi- 
gated, planned,  and  recommended  to  Con- 
gress during  the  past  5  years  a  large  number 
ot  meritorious  river  and  harbor  projects 
which  are  awaiting  congressional  approval. 
Among  the  larger  projects  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  contained  In  the  list  awaiting  au- 
thorization are  the  Connecticut  River  above 
Hartford.  Portland  Harbor.  New  Haven  Har- 
bor, the  port  of  New  York,  the  New  Jersey 
Intracoastal  waterway,  the  Delaware  River, 
the  Cape  Pear  River,  and  Charleston  Harbor. 
As  you  well  know,  there  Is  also  Included  In 
the  list  the  recommended  project  for  com- 
pleting the  missing  link  across  New  Jersey — 
the  New  Jersey  ship  canal. 

Strange  as  it  now  seems,  there  has  been  no 
general  river  and  harbor  authorizing  legisla- 
tion since  the  National  Defense  River  and 
Ifartrar  Act  of  1940  and  no  omnibus  legisla- 
tion since  the  act  of  1938.  In  the  interim  a 
huge  backlog  of  projects  has  been  created, 
and  there  is  nothing  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
can  do  to  further  these  projects,  even  after 
the  war.  without  additional  legislation.  The 
preparation  of  detailed  plans  and  speciflca- 
tlona  for  such  projects  must  be  deferred  until 
the  projects  are  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress.  Funds  for  such  advance  planning 
as  la  now  luider  way  may  be  applied  only  to 
adopted  projects.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  last  appropriation  act  for  rivers  and  har- 
bors, the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  now  preparing 
construction  plans  and  specificatiohs  for  the 
Florida  barge  canal,  authorized  by  a  special 
•ct  of  Congress  in  1943. 

While  the  majority  of  the  recommended 
river  and  harbor  projects  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  dredging  operations  and  no  con- 
siderable amount  of  advance  planning  is  re- 
quired, yet  their  authorization  by  Congress 
at  this  time  would  pave  the  way  for  early 
—initiation  of  work  after  the  war.  The  Hoiise 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  has  re- 
cently been  holding  hearings  on  projects  be- 
ing considered  for  Inclusion  in  an  omnibus 
river  and  harbor  bill.  E\en  so.  the  outlook 
for  authorizing  legislation  in  the  near  future 
Is  not  promising.  If  we  are  to  have  a  fully 
prepared  program  of  ready-to-go  projects 
.  providing  for  more  and  deeper  waterways 
and  harbors  to  better  serve  our  greatly  ex- 
panded merchant  fleet  after  the  war,  we 
should  have  river  and  hartxjr  legislation  now. 
Your  organization  can  do  much  to  impress 
utx)n  our  representatives  in  Congress  the 
advisability  and  advantages  of  early  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation.  The  passage  of  an 
omnlbiis  river  and  harbor  bill  at  tliis  time 
would  pave  the  way  for  more  planning  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  more  reports  to  Con- 
gress, and  more  favorable  recommendations 
for  its  consideration  during  the  poet-war 
period.  It  Is  up  to  us.  our  organizations,  to 
■ee  that  our  vraterways  and  harbors,  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  make  this  the 
most  progressive  country  in  the  world,  are 
not  neglected. 

As  we  approach  the  third  year  of  active 
participation  in  this  global  war.  we  look  back 
at  the  troubled  road  over  which  the  Nation 
has  traveled  and  realize  more  fully  the  count- 
less sacrifices  along  the  wayside.  Total  war. 
with  desolation  and  death  at  every  turn,  has 
retarded  our  civilization;  It  has  momentarily 
shackled  our  progress  toward  a  better  way 
of  life.  In  the  midst  of  war  that  was  not 
our  choosing,  we  are  cheered  on.  however,  by 
the  series  of  victories  won  by  our  glorious 
armies  and  navies.  We  eagerly  look  to  the 
future,  straining  to  see  the  light  of  total 
▼ictory  that  will  restore  the  world  to  the 
lasting  peace  for  which  we  are  fighting.  The 
ro.Td  ahead,  as  mapped  by  the  Moscow  Pact 
Just  concluded,  should  lead  us  to  a  post-war 


era  of  great  promise  and  advancement  in 
which  our  system  of  national  waterways  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  prosperity 
and  development  of  the  country  in  peace  a.s 
It  has  contributed  to  our  success  in  time  of 
war. 

May  our  two  great  organizations  continue 
shoulder  to  shoulder  as  they  have  in  the  past 
to  fight  for  the  fullest  possible  development 
of  this  great  system  of  waterways. 


Future  Land  and  Water  Development 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
West  is  intensely  interested  in  what  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  in  Washington 
are  thinking  about  the  development  and 
use  in  the  post-war  period  of  the  vast 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  arid  and 
semiarld  regions  which  lie  west  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian. 

For  this  reason  the  West  should  have 
access  to  the  address  recently  delivered 
by  Hon.  Michael  W.  Straus,  First  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  Future 
Land  and  Water  Development,  before  the 
National  Reclamation  Association  at 
Denver.  Colo.,  on  October  29.  At  Denver 
were  gathered  reclamation  leaders  from 
the  17  States  bisected  by  or  west  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian,  and  I  am  sure 
they  were  impressed  by  the  forthright 
statements  of  Mr.  Straus  as  to  the  close 
relationship  between  irrigation  and 
power  development  to  insure  maximum 
economic  use  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  region. 

In  Montana,  for  instance,  the  proposed 
Canyon  Ferry  project  is  an  example  of 
this  relationship,  and  I  hope  to  see  its 
construction  one  of  the  first  projects  in 
the  post-war  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  I  ask  that  this  very  able 
address  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  have  had  made  an  estimate  of  cost 
of  printing  the  address,  which  is  $126. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  gathering  of  the  National  Reclama- 
tion Association  and  the  key  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Bureau  cf 
Reclamation  comes  under  unprecedented  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  am  fortunate  in  this  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  you.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  feels  that  our  reclamation  pro- 
gram is  at  a  crossroads,  one  fork  of  which 
leads  to  a  continuation  of  present  perform- 
ance, and  the  other  fork  of  which  leads  to  a 
brighter  future  in  a  kaleidoscopic  world 
where  we  must  seize  and  sectire  our  destiny. 

On  this  occasion.  I  wish  to  present  to  the 
National  Reclamation  Association  a  decen- 
tralized, reorganized  and  streamlined  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  ready  to  go  down  the  path  of 
promise.  I  also  wish  to  discuss  with  you  two 
problems  with  which  we  are  confronted,  hav- 
ing to  do  witli  the  best  use  of  water  for  the 
areas  in  which  you  are  Interested  and  the 
electrical  energy  generated  by  that  working 
water. 


The  water  problems  of  this  country  are 
nowhere  nearly  solved,  and  the  bits  of  mosaic 
of  eventual  solution  which  we  so  far  have 
fitted  into  place  are  only  a  start.  We  have 
floods  as  well  as  droughts,  and  drowned  areas 
as  well  as  arid  areas.  Because  of  these  para- 
do.xes  a  few  have  the  misconception  that  there 
i-s  some  sort  of  Inherent  and  Irreconcilable 
conflict  between  con.=umptive  use  of  water 
for  irrigation  or  power  and  the  control  of 
water  to  prevent  floods  and  for  navigation. 
Our  engineering  profession  in  this  land  Is  not 
so  devoid  of  inspiration  that  It  cannot  devise 
developments  that  serve  all  needs.  Your 
Go\ernment  cannot  recognize  the  existence 
of  any  such  inherent  conflict  because  it  is  a 
government  of  all  the  people  and  all  the 
areas,  and  it  is  neces.«ary  to  serve  all  the  sin- 
cere  interests  at  stake. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  to  control  many 
streams  and  that  control  must  be  of  flood.s 
as  well  as  droughts.  Various  agencies  of 
government  and  various  local  organizations 
have  a  vital  interest  in  these  programs  and 
if  you  or  your  government  permit  these  di- 
vergent Interests  to  develop  into  deadlocks, 
it  will  do  the  most  harm  to  the  most  people 
instead  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  One  of  the  great  river  systems  for 
which  comprehensive  plans  are  in  the  making 
Is  the  renegade  Missotirl  River,  which  last 
spring  went  beserk  so  that  it  flooded  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  fertile  acres  at  a  time 
that  production  was  most  needed.  Despite 
the  many  millions  of  dollars  this  Govern- 
ment has  spent  to  tame  the  Missouri  River, 
it  is  obvious  that  further  action  Is  necessary 
To  the  able  Army  Engineers  Corps,  with  its 
distinguished  record,  will  go  the  responsi- 
bility for  that  phase  of  the  planning  that 
deals  with  flood  control  and  such  navigation 
as  is  possible. 

To  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  goes  the 
responsibility  for  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive program  which  certainly  without  prej- 
udice to  flood  control  or  navigation  will  re- 
quire the  wisest  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri for  irrigation,  plus  power  generation. 
Because  Irrigation  with  power  generation  are 
posuive  benefits  locked  forward  to  and 
dreamed  of  by  many  communities  in  which 
you  have  ycur  roots  Instead  of  the  negative 
benefits  of  flood  control,  there  has  been  some 
fear  that  those  phases  of  the  Missouri  River 
development  might  be  overlooked.  In  many 
ways  the  Missouri  River  with  Its  2,475  miles 
of  length,  straddling  both  arid  areas  and  re- 
gions of  more  generous  rainfall,  is  the  great- 
est stream  left  by  nature  on  which  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  can  still  perform  a 
major  operation.  The  bureau  has  given 
endle.ss  study  to  this  problem,  reconnoitered 
the  land  that  can  be  made  to  bloom,  taken 
the  river's  pul.=e  and  temperature,  read  Its 
history,  and  stands  ready  to  counsel  with 
you  as  to  the  development  and  utilization  cf 
these  waters  The  bureau  stands  ready  to 
present  a  program  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
these  waters — a  program  that  can  be  dove- 
tp.iled  with  the  work  of  the  Army  Engineer 
CorpG  As  technicians  will  present  details  at 
this  pothering.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so. 
Btit  I  bespeak  for  the  bureau  your  support 
of  a  plan  which  will  achieve  this  purpose  so 
hr.ped  for  by  the  upstream  States  and  com- 
munities in  Montana  and  the  Dakotas.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  will  labor  with  you  faithfully 
to  secure  these  positive  benefits  of  irrigation 
and  power  that  are  there  for  the  taking. 

In  Washington  we  have  been  hearing  re- 
ports that  a  few  of  you  feel  too  much  at- 
tention is  bcinq;  paid  to  the  power  phase  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  activities.  We 
are  i-Jt  astounded  at  such  reports,  but  frank- 
ly I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  Department  la 
getting  a  little  worn  from  hearing  that  there 
has  been  an  •'over-emphasis"  of  power  de- 
velopment compared  with  irrigation  devclrp- 
ment  on  some  of  cui  duai-pui pose-projects 
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In  the  last  few  years.     Now,  I'll  tell  you  why 
we  are  as  little  impressed  by  such  declara- 
tions as  we  might  be  if  told  that  appreciation 
for  eggs  spoils  the  ham  In  ham    and  eggs. 
The  progressive  purposes  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  laws  were  to  permit  the  irriga- 
tion of  broad  areas  of  lands  and  their  fanning 
In    reasonable  sized  units  that  would  sus- 
tain American  families  in  health  and  happi- 
ness.    It  WB«  their  progressive  purpose  that 
power  development  would  bring  about  eco- 
nomic balance  between  Industry  and   agri- 
culture In  a  consequent  enrichment  of  life 
in  the  West.     But  rather  than  proclaim,  let 
me  quote  an  excerpt  from  an  address  by  an 
author    of    the    National    Reclamation    Act, 
Francis  O.  Newlands   of  Nevada,  before  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Development  Association, 
speaking  on  October  1,  1905.  about  the  Sacra- 
mento River  Project  In  California:    "I  be- 
lieve   In    this   project.     I    believe    It    Is    the 
most    magnificent    project    In    the    United 
States  today.     (How  many  times  have  ora- 
tors said  this  about  reclamation  projects  and 
how  truly  they  believed  it  )     It  involves  large 
areas  of  land,  a  part  of  which  you  wish  to 
cover  with  water,  and  part  of  which  you  wish 
to  protect  from  the  floods,  which  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  putting  in  harness  and 
controlling  the   Sacramento  River.     Besides 
this,  you  have  within   reach   Immense  pos- 
sibilities   In    water    power,    furnishing    that 
which  has  been  to  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  State,  lacking  as  It  does  both 
water  8Uid  power,  which  will  set  In  motion  the 
wheels      of       manufacturing       Institutions 
throughout  the  State,  and  water  for  Irriga- 
tion which  will  bring  agriculture  and  its  vast 
productions  to  the  aid  of  commerce,   thus 
securing  an  equal  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  State." 

Senator  Newlands,  one  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  Federal  reclamation,  made  no  fool- 
ish comparisons  between  the  importance  of 
power,  irrigation,  arid  the  other  multiple 
purposes  of  reclamation  projects.  The  value 
of  each  purpose  merely  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  whole.  I  suggest  that  we  take  a  leaf 
out  of  that  same  book  and  not  let  ourselves 
be  deterred  or  confused  by  those  who  tell  you 
there  is  some  new  policy  and  those  who  at- 
tempt to  drive  wedges  between  the  several 
purposes  that  complement  and  support  each 
other  In  multiple-purpose  developments. 

We  have  Just  about  flnlahed  up  with  the 
era  of  the  simple  project  that  turns  some 
water  out   on   arid   land   and   does  nothing 
more.    Good  as  those  projects  were,  there  re- 
mains no  great  opportunity  for  your  National 
Reclamation  Association  or  for  the  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  that  field. 
We  already  have  built  the  best  of  those  proj- 
ecu.  and  I  think  that  we  all  agree  that  our 
future  and  the  future  of  your  commvmltles 
lies   in    the    multlple-piupose   project.     Call 
the  roll  of  the  great  developments  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  now  has  imder  way 
and  which  you  have  supported — Grand  Cou- 
lee. Colorado-Big  Thompson,  Central  Valley 
with  the  Shasta  Danx  and  Boulder  Dam — all 
multiple-purpose  projects.     None  could  have 
been  Justified  or  could  have  lived  on  water 
alone,  and  none  would  have  been  buUt  for 
power  alone.     In  each  case  It  was  the  siire 
team  of  power  and  water  that   made  them 
the   wonders   of   the   world   and   make   your 
bureau  the  greatest  single  power  and  water 
agency  In  that  world.     Take  a  look  behind 
this  roU  caU  and  see  the  pvuposes  they  are 
serving  today  In  this  hour  of  national  need. 
Power  from  Coule     and  Boulder  Is  sparking 
our  war  effort  and  pouring  out  the  torrent  of 
electrical  energy  that  has  made  possible  the 
startling     Industrial     development     of     the 
Northwest  and  the  Southwest  when  we  were 
mobilized  to  produce  as  we  never  had  to  pro- 
duce before.     Shasta  power  is  about  to  come 
In  m  the  nick-  of  time  to  prevent  a  power 
frmfne    In    northern    California.     And    one 
plant  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  ifl  now 


operating  In  this  area  where  we  meet  today. 
In  the  development  of  each  of  those  projects, 
there  has  always  been  raised  at  one  time  or 
another   the   challenge   that   there   was   an 
over-emphasis  oif   power   at  the  sacrlfioe   of 
Irrigation.     In  each  Instance  time  has  proved 
that  charge  imtrue.  but  we  stUl  hear  it  and 
we  will  hear  it  because  power  is  not  only  a 
priceless  industrial  resource,  but  also  a  po- 
litically explosive  resource  and  probably  will 
remain   so  for  several    years.     That   cannot 
deter  us  and  It  should  not  deter  you.    Those 
of  you  who  are  primarUy  interested  In  put- 
ting water  on  land,  and  those  of  you  who  ere 
primarily  Interested  In  putting  power  to  In- 
dustry, must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for 
mutual  support.     Each  "kUowatt  of  power  Is 
as  much  a  resource  as  is  each  acre-foot  of 
water,  and  both  must  be  protected  from  its 
source  through  all  the  long  route  of  perils 
until  it  goes  to  work  for  Its  final  consumer. 
There   are   special   Interests   in   this  great 
West,  and    there  are   special  groups  among 
the  members  of  this  association.     They  are 
sincere  and  honest  groups,  but  we  cannot  be 
shortElghted.  and  such  an  association  as  the 
National  Reclamation  Association  cannot  be 
a  victim  or  a  tool  of  any  limited  Interest. 
Because  power  happens  to  be  a  subject  of 
political  controversy  and  thereby  commands 
attention  which   some  describe  as  "overem- 
phasis," the  cure  for  those  concerned  only 
with  irrigation  is  not  to  seek  to  assaU  power, 
but  to  build  up  the  emphasis  on  the  benefits 
of   irrtpaticn. 

Don't  be  trapped  by  any  pressure  group 
that  seeks  to  tell  you  that  power  develop- 
ment challenges  the  success  of  irrigation 
development.  Recognize  the  good  old  '  -  .vide 
and  conquer"  scheme  when  It  comes  up  and 
hits  you  In  the  face.  We  have  seen  It  In 
many  guises  and  this  Is  Just  another  guise 
In  which  your  association  Is  cast  in  the  role 
of  the  divided  and  conquered.  In  other 
words.  I  plead  with  this  association  If  any 
section  or  segment  of  it  loves  the  water 
twin  more  than  the  power  twin,  don't  shoot 
or  •»  of  the  Siamese  twins. 

Bu    more  Important  to  you  and  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  great  West  than  these  incidental  con- 
ceptions    of     misguided     conflict     between 
various  factions  in  our  midst.  Is  what  lies 
ahead  of  us  In  the  way  of  opportunity  for 
all.     We  have  been  pondering  this  problem 
and  I  wish  to  s^ize  this  chance  to  formally 
express    my    Depart^aent's    appreciation    for 
the   invaluable  assistance  and   support  and 
wise  counsel  that  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  has  rendered.    At  no  time  In  my 
brief  decade  of  experience  as  a  Government 
official  has  it  been  more  difficult  to  surmount 
the  apparently  endless  obstacles  which  stand 
between    our   desires   to   get    projects  under 
construction  and  completed  and  Into  opera- 
tion.    This  Is  only  natural,  for  never  have 
there  been  such  crosscurrents  and  strains  on 
our   economic    system    and   our   democratic 
Govenunent  as  there  have  been  In  this  all- 
engiilflng  war.     Also,  never  has  there  been 
a  greater  need  for  the  beneflu  that  reclama- 
tion can  bring  to  your  communities  and  to 
the  victory  to  which  we  are  all  pledged  In 
this  world  conflict.    With  those  strains  there 
have  been  blunders.    I  think  a  blunder  was 
made  a  year  ago  when,  with  good  Intention, 
construction    on    virtually    all    reclamation 
projects  was  baited  with  no  discussion  of 
how  we  would  eat,  because  of  the  great  need 
at  the  moment  for  steel,  material,  and  ma- 
chinery for  miinltlons.     Little  consideration 
was  then  given  to  the  need  for  food-produc- 
ing acres  and  electrical  en«-gy.  and  we  were 
determined  to  get  our  soldiers  planes,  tanks, 
ships,  and  guns.     We  were  Just  learning  how 
total  war  is.     I  fought    through  that  flght 
alongside  of  officials  of  the  Bureau  at  Recla- 
mation and  representatives   and  friends  of 
your  association.    That  many  of  these  shut- 
downs wers   unwarranted   and  unwise  has 


been  established  to  some  extent  by  the  fact 
that  some  blunders  were  corrected  and  con- 
struction of  certain  of  these  projects  haa 
been  started  again — but  not  before  a  great 
loss  was  caused  by  closing  them  down  for  a 
period  of  time.  No  works  of  the  size  in  which 
we  are  interested  can  be  turned  off  and  on 
like  a  faucet.  It  Is  a  waste  of  money,  as  any 
body  knows  who  signs  the  contracts  with 
skyrocketing  figures  to  restart  the  construc- 
tion— skyrocketing  figures  that  will  slowly 
but  surely  be  passed  on  as  a  burden  to  future 
water  and  power  users  in  the  years  ahead. 
Soon,  because  of  growing  manpower  sbortage, 
I  fear  we  won't  ever  be  able  to  restart  con- 
struction during  this  war  on  a  project  which 
has  been  closed  down. 

BuiScient  national  recognition  has  not  yet 
been  given  to  the  part  that  western  recla- 
mation can  play  in  feeding  our  country  and 
feeding  our  allies.    And  what  we  will  have 
to  do  to  feed  the  world  and  how  long  and 
how  much  we  should  feed  It  Is  a  matter  on 
which  you  can  spectilate  as  well  as  I  can. 
While   I   don't   happen   to  think  there  are 
enough  new  acres  being  brought.  Into  culti- 
vation by  Irrigation  right  now  to  meet  our 
immediate   wartime   feeding   problems,   my 
Department  Is  not  confining  Its  horizon  to 
what  we  can  do  through  reclamation  during 
this  war.    We  are  looking  far  beyond  that. 
It   was   with   that   vision   that   Secretary 
Ickes    surveyed    the    Bureau's    organization 
over  a  period  of  many  months  and  totaled 
up  its  many  great  accomplishments  against 
the  probabilities  of  what  it  may  be  called 
upon  to  do  In  the  future.     He  found  that 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had  performed 
miracles  with  a  machine   and  organization 
that  was  laid  out  at  the  tiirn  of  the  century 
for  the  development  of  the  West  in  the  hay 
age  before  transportation  and  communica- 
tion had  telescoped  time  and  space  in  a  rap- 
idly phftnging  world  Where  what  occurs  on 
the  Dnieper  Rivei  in  Rxissla  today  may  gov- 
ern what  happens  on  the  Colorado  River  to- 
morrow.    He  also  remembered  his  experiexMM 
as  Federal  Public  Works  Administrator  when 
In  a  period  of  depression  the  Congress  vot- 
ed the  Executive  an  InlUal  $3,300,000,000  for 
the  building  of  useful  public  works  and  that 
task  was  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.     He  looked  aroimd  for  those  much- 
advertised    but     Ill-defined    useful    public 
works  and  the  state  of  our  national  unpre- 
paredness  was  pitiable.    I  happen  to  know 
whereof  I  speak  because  I  was  the  first  of- 
ficial appKiInted  to  the  Federal  Public  Works 
Administration.    The   communities   of   this 
country — communities  such  as  you  gentle- 
men represent — ^had  many  good  Ideas  but 
they  had  very  few  completed  plans,  blvie- 
prlnted,   engineered,  and  ready    to  go  Into 
Immediate   construction.     Many   a   commu- 
nity did  not  know  whether  It  wanted  a  dam, 
a  canal,  a  hydroelectric  plant,  a  hospital,  or 
a  school,  or  which  it  wanted  most  and  first, 
when    the    public-works    program    went    to 
work.     If  It  happened  to  be  a  school  they 
wanted,    they    didn't    know    whether    they 
wanted     a    consolidated     union    school,    a 
township  high  school,  or  a  grammar  school. 
And  If  It  happened  to  be  a  township  high 
school,  they  didn't  know  whether  they  want- 
ed It  In  Plnevllle  or  SprucevlUe.     And  If  In 
Sprucevllle.  they  didn't  know  whether  they 
wanted  It  north  or  south  of  the  tracks;  If 
south  of  the  tracks,  they  didn't  know  wheth- 
er they  wanted  It  In  the  first  or  second  ward; 
If  In  the  second  ward,  they  didn't  know  how 
many  rooms  they  wanted  In  It  and  whether 
they  would  prefer  to  have  It  brick  or  stone. 
In   other  words,  the  communities  were  not 
prepared  and  ready  to  step  up  and  lay  on  the 
line  their  decisions — decisions  that  mxist  pre- 
cede     construction.    They      hadn't      gone 
through  our  essential  democratic  processes. 
They  hadn't  gotten  their  enabling  legisla- 
tion.   They  hadn't  held  their  bond  elections. 
Or  If  It  was  a  water  project,  they  hadn'fc 
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formed  th?ir  conservancy  or  water  district. 
And  they  weren't  set  to  go.  They  are  In  lit- 
tle better  shape  today. 

It  happened  that  the  Federal  agencies  were 
Bon<ewhat  better  prepared  because  they  in- 
dulsjed  In  the  horrible  practice  referred  to 
•ometlmes  as  planning,  but  they  weren't  In 
any  too  good  a  shape.  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation was  one  of  those  Federal  agencies. 
Geared  to  a  program  that  required  them  to 
make  wise  expenditure  of  about  three  and  a 
half  million  dollars  In  1933.  In  addition  to 
the  then-current  construction  on  Boulder 
Dam,  the  Bureau  suddenly  was  slapped  Into 
a  tempo  that  required,  for  example,  a  $90.- 
000  000  expenditure  in  1940.  and  it  had  to 
do  it  with  the  same  machinery  and  organiza- 
tion Issued  to  It  at  the  torn  of  the  century. 
That  it  did  it  was  no  credit  to  the  govern- 
mental machinery  with  which  they  were 
equipp>ed  and  through  which  they  had  to 
operate.  It  was  a  credit  to  the  devotion  of 
the  personnel  that  manned  the  machinery. 
Those  men  did  it  the  hard  way.  It  was  a 
shotgun  Job  that  required  hurry-up  design, 
hurry-up  investigations,  hurry-up  specifica- 
tions, and  high-pressure  contracts,  burning 
the  midnight  oil.  working  'round  the  clock, 
and  breaking  men  under  terrific  pressure. 
Now.  that  P.  W.  A.  program  was  a  great  thing 
for  the  West.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  your 
communities.  It  happened  that  statistically 
a  comptlatlon  shows  that  the  total  Investment 
In  all  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  in  the 
31  years  of  the  Bureau's  existence,  prior  to 
1933.  was  $250,000,000.  But  in  the  past  10 
years  that  Investment  in  the  West  has  in- 
creased to  1870.000.000 — an  increase  of  230 
percent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  la  that  continuing 
program  in  terms  of  the  Central  Valley,  Colo- 
rado-Big Thoippson,  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  and  many  other  projects  that  still 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram today.  And  as  a  heritage  of  that  per- 
formance we  have  some  of  those  projects  un- 
der construction  or  completed  in  advance  of 
any  agreement  as  to  bow  they  shall  be  placed 
into  operation  and  operated.  Getting  the 
dam  before  the  plan  makes  getting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  aeem  like  a  minor  miracle. 
We  don't  want  to  have  to  repeat  that  again, 
but  even  with  that  experience  until  this 
month  we  did  not  seek  to  remedy  the  basic 
difficulties  In  organization.  And,  iJso,  in  that 
great  construction  program  bom  of  the  de- 
pression, the  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion, by  fortuitous  circumstance  found  that 
the  end  boss  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  also 
the  Federal  Public  Works  Administrator,  and. 
therefore,  was  In  a  position  to  make  funds 
tTallable  for  these  reclamation  projects 
whether  or  not  all  the  steps  of  planning  and 
preparation  had  been  completed,  and  that  is 
Just  what  he  did.  The  Bureau  and  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  have  no  right 
to  expect  to  find  such  a  friend  and  defender 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  such  a  dual 
position  the  next  time  a  great  national  con- 
struction program  is  launched. 

So.  in  looking  backwards  with  the  benefit 
of  hindsight  through  a  rear-vision  mirror, 
the  Department  and  the  Bureau  saw  how 
close  they  had  come  to  missing  the  boat  tie- 
cause  of  the  form  of  the  Bureau's  organiza- 
tion and  its  machinery  In  the  last  decade 
which  has  in  truth  been  the  golden  age  of 
reclamation  to  date.  But  looking  ahead  the 
Bureau  and  the  Department  saw  no  reason 
why  It  should  feel  its  duties  dwindling.  The 
main  task  still  lies  in  the  future.  Inevitably, 
there  Is  a  day  for  which  the  whole  world 
awaits,  when  peace  comes,  and  with  that 
blessed  day.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  National  Reclamation  Association  are 
going  to  meet  a  challenge  such  as  they  have 
never  before  encountered.  The  Bureau  Is 
golrg  to  be  called  upon  to  step  up  and  lay 
on  the  barrel  bead  plana  forming  a  aeslgned 


and  engineered  program  far  beyond  any  pro- 
gram It  has  ever  undertaken  heretofore.  That 
will  be  a  major  contribution  to  this  country's 
reconstruction  era.  In  my  opinion,  the  scope 
of  this  program  Is  going  to  be  staggering. 
You  don't  have  to  take  my  word  for  it.  look 
back  at  your  own  experience  and  the  ex- 
perience of  this  country  in  the  past  15 
years.  Don't  take  your  experience  and  my 
word  for  it.  Take  the  foresight  of  such  a 
friend  of  tlie  West  and  reclamation  as  Sen- 
ator Cabl  Hatsen,  who  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
came  down  from  the  Senate  and  told  us  to 
get  ready  for  the  storm  Ask  Senators  Joe 
G'KiAHONirr  or  Geni  Milukin,  who  are  with 
us  at  this  gathering.  Don't  take  my  word 
for  It.  or  your  experience,  or  the  Senators' 
Judgment  for  It;  take  the  Presidents  word 
for  it.  He  has  already  formally  and  publicly 
stated  that  public-works  construction — and 
that  In  your  lexicon  means  reclamation  con- 
struction— is  going  to  be  one  of  the  first 
fronts  opened  by  the  United  States  in  meet- 
ing its  post-war  problems.  And  this  isn't 
any  partisan  view.  Regardless  of  political 
affiliation  or  economic  conictions,  there  is 
a  concurrence  on  a  public-works,  including 
reclamation  program  as  a  post-war  necessity. 
In  fact  the  Initial  necessity.  What  you  saw 
and  what  we  thought  was  a  pretty  sizable 
program  in  the  thirties  Is  no  criterion  of  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  program  that  certainly 
will  be  called  for. 

If  the  scale  of  the  Isist  decade  is  going  to 
be  the  extent  of  our  vision  in  the  days  to 
come.  I  think  we  will  probably  be  qualified 
as  myopic. 

Therefore,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  put 
their  house  m  order.  We  have  decentralized 
and  reorganized  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
which  Is  the  agency  through  which  most  ol 
your  communities  work  on  the  problems 
which  we  are  discussing  here  today.  We  have 
sought  to  make  the  Bureau  less  remote  and 
bring  it  closer  to  you  and  your  people.  We 
have  established  regional  directors  for  each 
region  of  the  West.  We  have  established  a 
clean  line  of  authority  from  those  regional 
directors  to  the  Commissioner,  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Congress.  We  have  enjoined 
those  regional  directors  to  work  in  their  com- 
mimities  to  hammer  out  a  program  within 
their  regions  for  the  development  of  the  West. 
We  have  secured  and  saved  the  organization 
here  In  Denver,  where  we  have  the  greatest 
group  of  reclamation  technicians  and  engi- 
neers that  have  ever  been  assembled  and 
made  essential  counsel  and  wisdom  available 
both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  com- 
munities which  you  represent  in  preparing 
this  program.  The  regional  engineers  are 
here  today.  Through  them  you  can  get  the 
assistance  of  the  wizards  of  Denver. 
Through  the  regional  engineers'  own  efforts 
and  your  efforts  there  can  be  developed  the 
program  planned  and  engineered  and  worked 
out  In  detail  which  you  will  need  and  which 
your  Government  will  need  and  which  the 
world  will  need  when  peace  comes. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  set  up  this  new  machinery 
merely  as  a  money-grabbing  device  to  get  a 
slice  of  the  pie  at  the  pie  counter  when  that 
counter  op>ens.  It  Is  going  to  be  necessary 
all  right  to  get  authorizations,  allotments 
and  appropriations  to  do  the  Job  you  want 
done.  But  we  cannot  be  satisfied  and  you 
cannot  be  satisfied  merely  to  know  what  we 
want  to  build  and  the  price  tag  on  it.  You 
must  know  why  we  are  going  to  build  it  and 
what  la  going  to  be  done  with  it  after  it  is 
built.  Those  questions  are  being  asked  more 
and  more  In  recent  legislative  debate  over 
development  of  ova  natural  resources. 

It  Is  unescapable  that  such  questions  will 
be  asked  of  you  with  greater  frequency  as  this 
country  struggles  with  new  problems  such  as 
what  to  do  with  returning  soldiers,  how  to 


spread  the  industrial  areas,  how  to  use  man- 
power, how  to  demobilize  America,  how  to 
utilize  resources  in  some  post-war  world  op- 
erated on  some  post-war  patterns  of  land 
economy.  Each  answer  will  affect  our  proj- 
ects which  will  have  to  run  the  gantlet  of 
many  a  challenge  and  be  measured  by  many 
a  yardstick  before  they  win  through.  We 
cannot  Ignore  such  questions  and  must  offer 
our  own  answers — answers  that  will  stand 
examination  in  the  light  of  day  as  bringing 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 
Unless  we  can  provide  the  answers  to  those 
questions  and  have  those  answers  accepted, 
so  that  we  can  live  with  and  work  with  our 
own  solutions,  the  answers  of  others  will  be 
written  into  national  policy  and  law  and 
those  answe's  will  prevail,  whether  we  like 
them  or  not.  The  regional  directors  can  help 
you  struggle  with  that  problem. 

The  decentralized,  reorganized  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  a  new  and  staunch  frame- 
work on  which  we  can  build  and  develop 
plans  and  projects  of  sufficient  quality  and 
quantity  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
program  that  inevitably  and  unescapably  will 
be  imposed  upon  us.  We  present  this  new 
organiZiUion  with  pride.  In  it  and  its  key 
positions  you  will  find  men  you  know — men 
of  experience,  knowledge,  and  sympathy  with 
your  problems.  The  communities  support- 
ing the  National  Reclamation  Association  and 
the  whole  West  are  invited  to  use  it  in  that 
fashion  as  a  support  and  bulwark  to  sustain 
coming  burdens  which  otherwise  might  be 
crushing  and  to  carry  forward  reclamation  in 
the  United  States  to  its  destiny. 


0.  p.  A.  Regulation  of  Stockmen  and 
Fanners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or   K.\NSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Lee  A.  Snyder,  of 
Fair  bury,  Nebr..  expressing  his  disap- 
proval of  certain  requirements  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  and  other  developments  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  work  against 
the  interests  of  stockmen  and  farmers  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  other  States. 
This  letter  which  was  published  by  the 
Fairbury  Journal,  of  Fairbury,  Nebr.,  sets 
forth  the  views  of  a  large  number  of 
farmers  and  stockmen  of  the  farm  belt, 
as  shown  by  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  that  part  of  the  country 
complaining  about  the  O.  P.  A.  and  other 
departments  of  the  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ON   THE   HOMi:  FRONT 

Editor  Jot.-RN.\L :  We  have  become  confused 
and  have  been  debating  whether  we  have 
been  patriotic  or  Just  mentally  deficient.  We 
have  been  farming  and  feeding  cattle  quite 
extensively  for  this  part  of  the  country  and 
the  last  few  years  it  has  been  almost  Impos- 
sible to  get  any  hired  help  or  extra  machin- 
ery, but  by  struggling  along  from  sunup  till 
sundown,  and  I  might  add  here,  during  har- 
vest until  nearly  midnight,  and  by  using  my 
9-  and  11-year-old  boys  to  drive  tractor,  plow. 
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ctiltlvator,  puniRg  combine,  and  the  like,  ve 
aomehov  managed  to  get  by. 

As  aome  of  mn-  farms  are  8  miles  from  the 
home  place  I  had  the  oldest  boy  use  the  car  or 

pick-up  truck  to  take  fuel  and  repairs  to  the 
different  places.  We  have  been  personally 
operating  2.660  acres  and  feeding  out  around 
1,000  head  of  cattle  and  hogs  each  ytar.  be- 
sides have  holdings  in  three  other  States  that 
require  a  little  personal  attention. 

We  have  bought  war  bonds  ever  time  we 
were  asked  to  and  even  told  them  that  if  they 
did  not  get  the  quota  to  come  bark  and  we 
would  try  to  buy  more.  We  heve  donated  to 
the  war  fund,  D.  8.  O..  Red  Cross,  and  other 
Ilk'  Institutions.  Now  what  little  time  we 
had  to  read  he  papers  or  listen  to  the  radio 
It  nuide  us  feel  pretty  good.  t)ecauae  we 
thought  we  were  doing  everything  they  asked 
for.  from  producing  food,  buying  bonds,  down 
to  having  an  11 -year-old  boy  taking  a  man's 
place  in  the  field  and  on  the  road. 

We  didn't  lite  for  our  boys  to  put  in 
such  long  days  on  tractor  machinery  through 
the  hot  weather  at  tiielr  age.  but  our  Presi- 
dent declared  everything  a  war  emergency. 
BO  we  stayed  right  In  the  buggy  without  look- 
ing up  until  we  were  reminded  of  a  few 
things.  Now  here  are  a  few  of  the  many 
things  that  confuse  us. 

F^rst.  We  were  coming  home  from  town 
with  our  groceries  and  supplies  for  the  com- 
ing week  and  It  happened  that  I  was  letting 
my  boy  drive.  I  suppose  we  were  going  about 
20  miles  per  hour  when  a  highway  patrol- 
man stopped  us  and  arrested  me  lor  letting 
my  boy  drive.  So,  I  know  now  that  some  of 
the  things  I've  been  doing  to  keep  this  outfit 
running  do  not  come  under  the  1001  emer- 
gencies we  read  about  or  hear  over  the  radio. 
Second.  I  finally  saw  that  I  could  not  keep 
this  outfit  going  so  I  rented  out  about  1.000 
acres  of  farm  land  and  had  a  sale  of  most  of 
my  farm  machinery  bo  other  people  conld 
have  It.  Included  In  this  machinery  was  a 
tractor  for  which  I  ■was  offered  tl.J00.  but 
xmder  one  of  the  New  Deal  emergencies  ttiere 
Is  a  celling  price  on  it  of  1787  50.  There 
were  a  lot  of  farmers  who  wanted  the  tractor, 
so  to  decide  who  would  get  It  I  told  them 
that  whoever  donated  the  most  to  our  war 
fund  would  get  the  tractor. 

I  thought  this  -would  help  a  little  on  the 
war  effort,  so  the  purchaser  made  out  a  ^eck 
to  me  for  the  celling  price  and  one  to  the 
chairman  of  the  War  Pund  drive  for  the 
amount  of  the  donation.  Then  after  the 
sale  seme  gentleman  reported  It  to  the 
O  P.  A.,  and  they  Informed  me  that  I  was 
Bubject  to  a  fine  for  three  tlmee  the  amount 
of  the  donation,  plus  all  court  costs  and  at- 
torney fees,  so  I  know  now  that  doesn't  come 
under  the  emergenclea. 

Third  My  feed  yard  here  at  home  Is  about 
15  miles  from  the  Kansas  State  line.  I  have 
bought  com  around  here  for  25  years  for  my 
feed  yard,  but  now  the  New  Deal  makes  me 
subject  to  the  penitentiary  and  a  fine  If  I 
meet  competltlcn  or  pay  over  OS  cent*  per 
bushel  for  corn.  Now,  that  ruling  Is  closing 
most  every  elevator  and  feed  yard  that  hap- 
pens to  be  Just  north  of  the  Kansas  line. 
Of  course.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  ruling 
that  would  prevent  me  from  hiring  a  tracker 
to  go  down  acro»  the  line  and  bring  back 
some  of  the  com,  but  It  would  coet  about 
ao  cents  per  bushel  mora  plus  the  transpor- 
tation, and  I  cant  see  where  that  wotild  help 
the  war  effort. 

Fourth.  This  summer  I  a£ked  a  fellow 
who  had  been  shelling  corn  for  me  at  various 
times  to  come  and  shell  about  3.000  bushels 
of  corn.  He  said  he  couldn't  afford  to  shell 
corn  and  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 
Ee  told  me  he  was  working  at  the  Bruning 
air  base  with  his  truck  and  pulling  down 
1750  per  month  and  went  on  tc  tell  me  that 
some  days  they  would  haul  a  little  lumber 
and  the  next  day  might  haul  It  back,  bat 
be  Bald  that  was  all  right  because  there  were 
plenty  ol  men  to  help  load  and  unload  It. 


Then  he  said  some  days  be  didn't  do  anythlnf 
except  sleep  in  the  cab  of  his  truck  and  draw 
his  pay. 

I  have  heard  of  dozens  of  cases  Just  like  this 
from  people  I  know  personally,  tut  I  guess 
Instances  like  this  come  under  one  off  the 
emergencies  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 

I  also  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day 
where  two  contractors  have  been  charged 
with  defrauding  the  Oovemment  of  ♦30,000,- 
000  through  waste,  padded  pay  rolls,  and 
other  means,  have  been  awarded  another 
Hj.000.000  contract  on  the  same  plan.  I 
suppose  that  comes  under  an  emergency  on  a 
cost-plus  basis. 

Now  if  we  are  not  deficient  of  mind,  we 
wonder  when  the  American  people  will  get 
ttred  of  this  waste,  corruption,  and  Ineflfclent 
dictatorship— but  I  suppose  until  such  a 
Ume.  we  had  better  Just  keep  on  donating 
and  buying  bonds. 

Lee  A.  Sntdis. 


War  Profiteers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  15, 19i3 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  the  re- 
negotiation of  contracts  have  resulted  in 
the  saving  of  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
Federal  Grovemment.  It  is  therefore 
with  some  alarm  that  I  understand  that 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
will  report  such  modifications  of  those 
provisions  of  the  law  as  to  render  the 
renegotiation  of  contracts  rather  ineffec- 
tive. In  that  connection  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RecoRD  an  editorial  en- 
titled "War  Profiteers,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  oixiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd^ 
as  follows:  

WAS   FBOrZTEXBS 

Evidence  of  the  right-wing  reaction  on 
the  part  of  busfn^s  against  which  Charles 
E.  Wilson  Inveighed  In  a  recent  spee<ai  may 
be  cited  right  here  In  Washington.  We  offer 
the  action  taken  Monday  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  the  tax  bm.  The 
committee,  responding  to  bOBtneaa  pressure, 
decided  to  liberalize  the  law  providing  for 
the  renegotiation  of  war  contract*.  But  the 
dose  of  liberalization  was  big  enough  to 
kill   the  entire  renegotiation  process. 

Three  changes  were  adopted  which  war- 
rant that  statement.  The  committee  decided 
to  permit  reopening  In  the  Court  of  Clalma 
of  aU  renegotiation  settlement*,  to  require 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  consider 
estimated  Federal  and  local  taxes  before  fix- 
ing renegotiation  profits  and  to  exempt  from 
renegotiation  firms  making  what  are  called 
standard  commercial  commodities.  The 
first  change  opens  the  door  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  every  war  contractor  who  has  had 
to  refund  some  of  his  profits  as  a  result  of 
renegotiation  with  the  armed  services.  Why 
should  not  the  businessman  have  access  to  a 
judicial  review  of  settlementB  attained  before 
an  administrative  tribunal?  This  provision 
seems  fair  enough  till  you  hear  why  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  refoaed 
to  consider  It.  That  committee,  wltli  more 
■enae  of  lesponalWllty,  knew  thtA  t2w  Court 


off  ciatms  WQPoM  be  bogfed  down  hj  ■ooh  a 
burden,  m  tJHat  event  then  would  b«  ao  de- 
cision for  years  on  refunds  at  mxoam  prodts 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  renego- 
tiation parties. 

Aooordlngly.  the  House  eonmlttee  deddad 
tliat  only  Impasse  eases  tfiouid  bs  remitted 
to   the   Court   of   Claims.    These  cases   are 
those  In  which  a  ftrm  under  renegotiation 
takes    issue   with    the    adminlstrativs   deci- 
sions.   There  are  only  a  few  oC  them.    Both 
at  the  War  and  at  the  Navy  Departments 
the   renegotiation   tritnmala   are   staffM   by 
businessmen    of    the    highest    standing   and 
Integrity.    And    the   dedaiona   In   the  ^reat 
majority  of  cases  they  have  handed  down 
have  teen  accepted  by  the  'war  oontractars 
concerned.     Maybe    these    latter   would   not 
take   advantage   of   the  Senate   commlttee'a 
decision  to  throw  open  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  all.    But  there  Is  no  such  guaranty.    If  a 
firm  finds  subsequent  renegotiation »1ti  other 
cases  too  lenient,  it  would  clearly  be  tempted 
to  .seek  Judicial  review  of  Its  own  settlement. 
The  Senate  committee  voted  for  Inflation 
when   it  decided  that  rei»egotlatlon  should 
be  based  upon  profits  after  taxes  had  been 
calculated.     This   Is   the   final   acknowledg- 
ment that  neither  In  the  letting  of  contracts 
nor  in  their  renegotiation  are  prices  scru- 
tinized.    Prices  over  mvidti  at  the  war  busl- 
n en  are  more  or  less  arbitrary,  which  means 
that  they   are  too  high.     It   Is  left   to  the 
renegoUatora,  theoreticaUy.  to  reduce  these 
prices   by  reducing   the   profit*  which   have 
resulted  from   the  war  contracts.    But  the 
procera  leaves   a  good  €leal  of   piollteerlng 
untouched.    What  happens  In  the  Interven- 
ing stage  1*  that  the  -  ar  contractor,  tn  cider 
to  Justify  the  high  contract  prioea,  is  un:Ur 
temptation  to  pad  his  costs  so  tbst  only  UM 
minimum  of  profit*  will  have  to  be  refunded. 
Not  all  contractors,  of  course,  do  this.    But 
that  many  of  them  pad  their  costs  '-.  shown 
by     any     number     of     devetopments — ^tlks 
strange  anxiety  of  empiayfxm  to  lalss  wagss, 
latKT  hoarding,  accumulation  of  matsrtala, 
big  expense  accounts,  bloat«d  salaries. 

The  source  of  Inflation  lies  In  thl*  more  or 
less  arbitrary  way  of  letting  contract*.  For 
It  Is  these  Inflated  cost*  that  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  spending  stream  which  Is  eon- 
Btantly  pressing  upon  the  limited  maitei  tor 
clvUian  goods.  They  are  spent  a*  wagsa,  •«- 
penses,  competitive  prices  lor  aateriala. 
Now.  with  the  Senate  committee's  Ussstng. 
contractors  would  be  able  to  add  their  taxes 
to  their  inflated  costs  before  submltUnc 
themselves  to  the  renegotiation  boards. 
They  would  be  enabled,  in  other  words,  to 
go  to  -the  renegottators  tflth  all  their  costs 
taken  ttx  granted.  Par  It  would  be  UtetmUy 
Impossible  to  figure  out  proper  prices  when 
the  tax  burden  varies  from  one  manufac- 
turer to  another.  We  have  heretofore  sug- 
gested that  a  paring  of  cosU  rather  than  a 
recognition  of  costs  la  the  prime  Job  of  those 
In  charge  of  procurement  and  renegotia- 
tion. Cost  analyses  should  be  required  be- 
fore prices  sboukl  be  O.  K.'d  in  the  war  con- 
tiacta.  Then  the  water  coukl  be  wiueesed 
out  of  them.  With  prices  so  held  down,  and 
with  renegotiation  aimed  at  getting  refund* 
beyond  a  reasonable  rate  on  capital,  tmslnt 
could  then  be  acquitted  of  any  "" 
profiteering. 

The  final  bit  of  foollahnees  tc  be  peipetratcd 
by  the  Senate  committee  was  the  exemption 
from  the  renegotiation  process  of  the  makers 
of  "standard  commercial  commodlttea." 
Presumably  what  U  meant  Is  any  commodity 
which  Is  used  by  the  peacetime  consumer. 
The  latter  uses  small  motors,  textile  goods, 
hand  tools,  and  thousands  of  other  things. 
Should  the  makers  of  tbese  escape  rensgo- 
tlatlonf  Ouch  an  eaemptton  would  com- 
pletely  frustrate  the  Intent  of  thm  renegotia- 
tton  law.  which  wa*  to  prevent  proflteertnc 
oa  aU  bu»<"*—  having  anything  to  do  wltb 
war.  It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  any  standard 
commercial  commodltlea  to  which  war  profits 
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dont  adhwp.  Profits  on  hand  tools  and  amaU 
motors,  (or  Instance,  hare  been  as  great  as  In 
what  might  be  called  pure  munitions. 

The  S3nate  committee  did  not  define  what 
a  standard  commercial  commodity  Is.  That 
would  be  so  much  of  a  headache  In  Itself 
that  one  can  only  think  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee simply  resigned  Its  function  as  a 
group  of  responsible  men  and  underwrote  the 
provision  at  the  behest  of  Interested  groups. 
As  to  these,  they  ought  to  turn  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son's address  before  the  N.  A.  M.  "This  above 
all."  he  said,  "is  a  time  when  the  industrial 
leaders  owe  it  to  their  country  and  to  them- 
selves to  exercise  temperate  Judgment."  Do 
1h?y  want  to  be  certified  as  war  profiteers 
wiien  the  fighting  mea  return? 


Admission  of  Refugees  to  the  United 
States 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesaav.  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statement  appearing  in  the  press  as 
released  by  Breckenridge  Long,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  is  signifi- 
cant not  in  what  it  states,  but  in  what  it 
Imolies.  After  all  the  many  weeks  of 
public  discussion,  the  clamor  in  the  pub- 
lic press,  newspapers,  and  radio  com- 
ments, which  disclosed  a  situation  which 
would  have  saved  many  innocent  men. 
women,  and  children  who  are  about  to 
be  extirpated  by  Hitler  and  his  satellites. 
we  find  a  bland  statement  to  the  efTect 
that  in  the  last  decade,  meaning  the  last 
11  years,  the  total  number  of  all  refugees 
admitted  to  the  United  States  from  all 
nations,  both  permanently  and  tempo- 
rarily, is  580.000. 

If  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age admission  would  then  be  at  the  rate 
of  less  than  58.000  per  year,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  organs  of  our  Giovernment  have 
not  done  their  duty.  The  existing  quotas 
call  for  the  admission  of  more  than  150.- 
000  every  year,  so  that  if  whe  quotas  them- 
selves had  been  filled,  there  would  have 
been  a  total  of  one  and  one -half  million 
and  not  580.000  during  the  period  men- 
tioned. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  There 
was  no  effort  of  any  kind  made  to  save 
from  death  many  of  the  refugees  who 
could  have  been  saved  during  the  time 
that  transportation  lines  were  available 
and  there  was  no  obstacle  to  their  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States.  But  the  ob- 
structive policy  of  our  organs  of  GJovem- 
ment.  particularly  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  saw  fit  to  hedge  Itself  alwut 
with  rules  and  regulations,  instead  of 
lifting  niles  and  regulations,  brought 
about  a  condition  so  that  not  even  the 
existing  immigration  quotas  are  filled. 

To  boast  of  the  proceedings,  as  the 
State  Department  seems  to  indicate  in 
Its  press  release,  is  more  than  strange. 
Stranger  still  that  the  press  release  car- 
ried on  December  12  from  Australia  to 
the  effect  that  that  country  is  now  seek- 
ing more  immigrants.    At  the  Bermuda 


Conference,  as  you  recall,  the  British  ' 
Government  insisted  that  there  be  no 
discussion  of  any  admission  of  refugees 
to  any  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
now  Australia  is  clamoring  for  immi- 
grants. 

It  is  a  strange  commentary  on  the 
workings  of  our  ofBcial  departments,  that 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  definite  solu- 
tion possible,  it  not  only  is  not  taken  ad- 
vantage cf.  but  no  mention  of  any  kind 
i",  made  as  to  any  possibility  of  a  .solution, 
and  our  State  Department  simply  is 
throwing  the  burden  on  small  countries 
like  Sweden  and  Switzerland  to  settle  a 
condition  which  these  countries  are  ab- 
solutely incapable  of  handling.  There  is 
a  total  absence  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  our  authorities  as  well  as  on  the  part 
of  the  British  authorities,  to  solve  the 
problem  of  refugees,  and  neither  our 
Government  nor  that  of  Great  Britain  is 
helping  to  any  considerable  e.xtcnt. 


Mustered-Out  Veterans 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOT.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1943 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  serious 
condition  exists  as  far  as  the  mustered- 
out  veterans  are  concerned.  We  have 
discharged  some  900,000  men  and  have 
made  no  provision  for  them.  Some  of 
these  men  have  been  overseas  and  have 
seen  the  worst  there  is  to  see.  As  the 
Speaker  said  the  other  day,  in  compari- 
son with  their  sacrifice  our  sacrifice  has 
been  small.  I  feel  the  time  has  come 
that  something  should  be  done.  Unless 
we  make  some  reasonable  and  intelligent 
arrangement  to  muster  out  those  men 
with  proper  pay.  the  responsibility  will 
rest  on  Congress.  Up  to  this  time  I  do 
not  believe  that  Congress  is  to  blame, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  President  is  to 
blame,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  War 
Department  and  the  Navy  Department 
have  been  negligent  in  this  matter. 

I  quote  from  a  news  item  in  the  Chi- 
cago Herald  American :  j 

Chicago,  December  14 — The  fighter  on  the    ' 
home  front  is  lor  his  comrade  on  the  bati'.e 
front. 

He  wants  the  road  back  for  the  veteran 
cleared  of  the  morass  and  red  tape. 

Labor  leaders,  representing  more  than  700.- 
000  workers  In  Chicago  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  meeting  in  extraordinary  luncheon 
session  her«  today,  resolved,  to  demand  of 
Congress  that  It  pass  Immediately  bills  pro- 
viding musterlng-out  pay  for  war  veterans, 
assuring  them  of  a  merrier  Christmas  than 
the  clouded  one  now  on  the  horizon;  to  de- 
mand of  Congress  that  America's  unwanted 
battalion  be  given  a  new  lease  on  life;  that 
Jobs  be  afforded  them  in  the  post-war  period, 
and  that  all  veterans'  problems  be  handled 
under  a  unified  program.  I 

Said  WUliam  L.  McFetridge.  president  of 
the  Building  Service  Employees  International, 
chairman  of  the  meeting: 

"Labor  has  millions  in  the  ranks  on  the 
battlefield  and  millions  more  in  the  working 
home  guard,  and  It  cannot  stand  aside  in  the 


comparfttlve  pe«oe  of  Its  big  cities  and  forget 
the  men  stumbling  down  the  road  back.  We 
must  see  that  the  veterans,  now  leaving  the 
services  by  the  thousands,  are  given  a  help- 
ing hand — and  not  the  hand  of  charity." 

Arthur  Canty,  head  of  the  School  Engineers 
Union  and  vire  commander  of  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  the  American  Legion,  declared: 

"I  have  been  studying  the  plight  of  the 
veteran  closely,  and  the  full  truth  has  not 
been  revealed  The  situation  should  be  rem- 
edied without  delay.  Those  who  fight  for 
their  country  abroad  should  be  treated  de- 
cently at  home." 

Seconding  him  was  William  Lee.  head  of 
the  Bakery  Drivers'  Union,  who  said: 

"I  fought  in  the  la.st  war,  and  I  remember 
only  toe  well  the  treatment  given  veterans 
rifter  tliat  one  It  wa.«  outrageotis.  We  must 
not  repeat  the  evils  We  must  see  to  It  that 
veterans  find  .America  a  haven  after  their 
de' ds  (111  the  battlefield." 

Speaking  as  a  veteran,  also  Don  Bur- 
rough.';,  of  the  Auto  Mechanics'  Union,  said: 

"Anything  the  laborer  can  do  now  is  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  veteran.  Let  us  unite 
to  petition  Contrress  for  instant  action." 

The  score  of  labor  leaders  passed  a  reso- 
lution commending  the  Herald-American 
for  its  fight  in  b'half  of  the  veterans.  The 
group  took  practical  action  for  the  benefit 
of  the  veterans  of  this  war  by  purchasing  a 
Large  block  of  tickets  to  the  Christmas  gifts 
f'>r  wounded  servicemen  show  to  be  held  at 
midnit;ht.  Friday.  In  the  Palace  Theater. 

Others  who  expressed  indignation  over 
Congress'  lack  of  action  and  supporting  the 
resolutions  for  passage  of  mustering-out  pay 
are:  Thomas  Gorman,  head  of  the  Meat  Cut- 
ters and  Butchers  International;  Albert 
Matha,  of  the  Elevator  Operators  and  Start- 
ers Union:  Arthur  Swanson,  of  the  Retail 
Clerks'  Union:  Eail  Jinrmeison.  head  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters'  Union;  Ira  S. 
Turley.  head  of  the  Teachers'  Union:  James 
C.  Kennedy,  of  the  Milk  Wagon  Drivers' 
Union:  Charles  Youngblood,  head  of  Local 
147,  of  tl^.e  Pointers'  District  Council;  Stan- 
ley Jchnson  of  the  Carpenters'  District 
Council:  Le.slie  Goudie,  of  the  Teamsters' 
Council:  and  Patrick  Sullivan,  of  the  Build- 
ing Trade.?'  Council:  William  Cleary,  of  the 
Electrical  Workers'  Union;  John  R.  Bray, 
head  of  the  Coal  Teamsters'  Union;  and  E. 
G  O  Tuole,  of  the  Plumbers'  Union,  Local  150, 


The  United  Americas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdaij.  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,!  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"The  United  Americas,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Thorning,  of  Emmitsburg,  Md..  published 
in  the  Catholic  Courier  Jubilee  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  United  Americas 
(By  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thocning) 

OUR   NEIGHBORS   TO  THE   SOOTH   SEE    VICTORY   IN 
UNION    WITH    US 

Will  the  American  republics  and  Canada 
cooperate  in  the  post-war  world?  May  w« 
expect  the  newly  won  solidarity  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  to  grow  and  expand?  What 
forms  of  collaboration  are  apt  to  survive  the 
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war?  Will  the  new  world  adopt  a  cb&rter  or 
a  constitution?  Can  the  Americas  develop 
the  framework  of  a  federation  of  free  peoples, 
sovereign  and  yet  united?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  concern  the  life,  liberty,  happi- 
ness, and  prosperity  of  every  American. 

I  will  try  to  submit  an  outline  of  what  "our 
America"  (nuestra  America,  as  it  is  called 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande)  is  likely  to  resemble 
in  an  era  of  victorious  peace. 

I  write  these  lines  not  from  a  penthotise 
on  Park  Avenue,  but  from  a  conning  tower 
in  the  Caribbean.  Loolung  out  over  Habana 
baibor,  I  can  see  FT  Ijoats.  destroyers,  and 
subchasers.  Overhead  there  is  the  occasional 
drone  of  a  dirigible,  punctuated  by  the  fierce 
whir  of  bombers  and  fighters  flying  in  forma- 
tion. 

America  united  in  a  posture  of  defense  Is 
no  mere  matter  of  declamation  for  school 
boys,  but  rather  a  solid  reality.  The  armies, 
navies,  and  air  fleets  of  the  Americas  are  be- 
ing welded  into  a  powerful  shield.  Last  year 
our  professors  and  students  in  the  Sign 
Seminar  at  the  University  of  Habana  bad  a 
grandstand  view  of  the  campaign  against  the 
U-boat.  We  saw  cargo  ships  in  closely  guard- 
ed convoys  thread  their  way  past  Morro  Castle 
at  dusk  and  beard  the  dawn  patrol  each 
morning  as  it  swept  down  the  coast  or  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  head  off  trouble  In  the 
happy  hunting  groiuids  of  the  Axis. 

Those  waters  are  no  longer  private  preserves 
cf  the  pigboats.  Rarer  and  rarer  are  the  tales 
cf  fishermen  who  spot  a  hostile  prow.  Fewer 
and  fewer  the  sailors  who  relate  stories  of 
running  fights  with  marine  wolf  packs.  Con- 
centration of  air  and  surface  craft,  swift 
completion  of  airdromes  and  dock  installa- 
tions have  reduced  the  U-bcat  peril  to  the 
vanishing  point.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
most  popular  slogan  in  the  American  repub- 
lics today  is  the  following;  "Las  Americas 
unidas — unldas  venceran."  (Tlie  united 
Americas  will  find  victory  in  union.) 

In  my  judgment,  this  military,  naval,  and 
air  collaboration  will  be  maintained  in  the 
post-war  world.  The  airports  will  remain; 
the  naval  bases  will  be  consolidated;  the 
army  camps  will  be  put  on  a  permanent  foot- 
ing. Why?  Geography  and  the  speed  of 
modern  transportation  are  twin  facts  tran- 
scending the  nature'  of  the  present  emer- 
gency. Europe.  Asia,  Australia,  and  Africa 
have  some  choice  as  to  the  form  of  post-war 
reconstruction.  The  Americas  have  none. 
Their  destiny  is  one.  And  nowhere  is  there 
a  deeper,  keener  realization  of  that  unity 
than  in  the  minds  of  the  general  staffs  of 
each  nation. 

Economically,  the  case  for  unity  is  equally 
strong.  Temporary  cessation  of  supplies  from 
the  Orient  has  taught  the  American  people 
hew  Important  are  the  quinine  of  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Brazil;  the  tin  of  Bolivia;  the 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits  cf  Cuba;  the  oil 
cf  Venezuela  and  Colombia;  the  copper,  ni- 
trates, lead,  and  vanadium  of  Chile;  the  hides 
and  wool  of  Uruguay;  the  woods  and  coffee 
of  Central  America;  the  timber  and  nickel 
of  Canada,  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  Mex- 
ican guayule  as  a  source  of  rubber. 

In  culture  and  art,  too,  the  Americas  have 
much  to  learn  from  each  other.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  in  South  America  the  poet  is 
esteemed  as  the  supreme  exponent  of  what 
is  true  and  beautiful  and  good  in  life.  The 
artist  gives  testimony  to  the  paramount  na- 
ture of  spiritual  values  over  those  that  are 
material. 

The  North  American  has  much  to  learn 
from  his  good  neighbors  in  the  domain  of 
good  taste,  good  manners,  and  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual  citizen,  while 
the  South  American  can  acquire,  with  bene- 
fit to  himself  and  to  his  institutions,  a  sense 
of  organization,  the  desire  for  pubUc  service 
divorced  from  personal  profit,  and  ambition 
to  translate  social  legislation  of  undeniable 
value  into  the  reality  of  comfortable  homes, 
a  correct  diet,  decent  food,  honest,  demo- 
cratic  participation  In   government,   and   a 


respect  for  manual  labor,  whetber  tn  work- 
shops or  on  farms. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  open  fonmis  in 
which  these  gifts  can  be  exchanged,  with 
mutual  benefit,  are  the  universities  of  South. 
Centra],  and  North  America.  And.  in  this 
cultivation  of  an  Intellectual  and  moral  cll- 
mave  essential  to  the  practice  rather  than 
the  mere  rhetoric  of  democracy,  Justice,  lib- 
erty, we,  Americans,  owe  it  to  ourselvea,  our 
ancestors  and  our  followers  to  remember  that 
the  alma  mater  of  the  tmiversity  system 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  was  Chris- 
tianity. 

With  hcpe  and  love,  inspired  by  faith  In 
God.  we  can  create  "Nuestra  America."  a 
family  of  nations,  free,  independent,  enlight- 
ened, and  sovereign.  The  solidarity  and 
fiiendship  of  the  American  republics  and 
Canada,  suggested  by  good  politics,  stimu- 
lated by  the  necessities  of  war  and  height- 
ened by  the  prospects  of  victory  can  be  per- 
fected by  brotherly  love.  A  family  that 
works  together  is  invincible. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  efforts  to  de- 
velop this  family  spirit  among  our  good 
neighbors  has  been  the  movement  for  "splr- 
Itual  Inter -Americanism,"  sponsored  by  the 
Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  With  the 
American  Republics  and  Canada.  This  com- 
mittee organized  by  the  editors  of  The  Sign, 
a  national  Catholic  magazine,  has  been  active 
fc  3  years  under  the  leadership  of  Msgr. 
William  Barry,  founder  of  Barry  College  for 
Women  and  rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Church. 
Miami  Beach.   Fla. 

Recently,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
Sign  seminars  at  the  Universities  of  Ha- 
vana and  Mexico.  Monslgnor  Barry  explained 
the  msin  features  of  the  movement  for 
spiritual  inter-Americanism.     He  said: 

"Our  committee  emphasizes  three  points: 
(1)  The  Importance  of  spiritually  minded 
young  men  and  young  women  in  key  posi- 
tions in  the  good-neighbor  policy;  (2)  the 
value  of  xiniverslty  education  in  the  Insti- 
tutions of  Central  and  South  America  for 
young  people  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  (3)  the  need  for  greater  attention 
for  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages 
which  can  only  be  mastered  and  perfected 
by  long  periods  of  residence  in  foreign  coun- 
tries." 

Monslgnor  Barry  also  asserted  that,  al- 
though the  movement  of  students  from 
south  to  north  was  notable,  there  was  as 
yet  no  correspondingly  strong  circulation  of 
yourig  people  from  North  to  South  America. 
It  is  this  condition  which  the  Sign  seminars 
try  to  remedy. 

The  seminars,  composed  of  professors  and 
students  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
have  to  date  been  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Marcos,  Lima.  Peru  (1941); 
the  National  University  of  Mexico  (1942  and 
1943):  and  the  University  of  Havana  (1942 
and  1943).  The  members  of  the  various 
groups  are  obliged  to  register  for  work  on 
the  vmiversity  level,  to  attend  classes  regu- 
larly, and  to  stand  an  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  courses  In  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
economic  geography,  diplomacy,  constitu- 
tional law,  and  South  American  history,  lit- 
erature, and  art. 

Some  of  the  results  are  worthy  of  record 
here.  Mr.  George  M.  Wldney,  A.  B..  of  Mount 
St.  Mary's  College,  Emmitsburg,  Md..  and  a 
product  of  the  Sign  seminar  at  the  University 
of  San  Marcos,  Is  now  an  assistant  to  United 
States  Ambassador  R.  Henry  Norweb  in  Lima. 
Peru.  Miss  Ellen  Collins,  A.  B.,  of  St.  Joseph's 
College,  Fmmltsburg.  Md.,  and  an  M.  A.  of 
Columbia  University,  is  the  first  woman  cul- 
tural-relations officer  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  She  la  likewise  a  graduate  of  the 
Sisn  seminar,  having  served  as  executive  sec- 
retary at  San  Marcos  and  the  University  of 
Mexico.  She  Is  serving  at  present  In  the  Di- 
vision of  Cultural  Relations,  attached  to  the 
United  States  Embaasy  at  Quito,  Ecuador. 

In  the  eurrent  y««r  two  Sign  aemlnar 
graduates  liave  been  engaged  to  teacb  at  St. 


0601^*8  College.  Habana.  Cuba.  One  happen* 
to  be  MisB  Jane  O'Brien,  A.  B..  of  Maaaretb 
College.  Rochester.  The  other  to  lilae  Jule 
Downey,  of  Maryland  State  Teacher*  College, 
Cumberland.  Both  attended  the  UzUTersity 
of  Havana  slimmer  seealon  In  IMS  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Sign  seminar.  Aftfcr  a  year  or 
two  in  Habana.  Miss  O'Brien  and  Mies  Downey 
will  be  qualified  for  further  adTaneemmt.  aa 
well  as  for  richer  opportunltlee  for  national 
service.  As  the  Moet  Reverend  Mantiel 
Arteaga  y  Betancourt.  archbtohop  of  Hehana. 
declared  to  the  members  of  the  Sign  eemlnar 
last  summer.  "Our  youth,  trained  on  the 
university  level  and  inipired  by  apoitolie 
Ideas,  must  be  our  leaders  In  the  'Inter* 
American  century.' " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or  vuciNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmsday,  December  IS.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  A.  Wn.us  Robertson.  In  Roanoke, 
Va..  December  15.  1943,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  extension  division.  University 
of  Virginia,  and  the  Roanoke  City- 
County  Public  Forum: 

Some  years  ago  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
told  a  new  Member:  "Learn  taxation — tt  to 
the  Goveriunent."  While  taxation  to  still  a 
major  governmental  fiuictlon,  our  domestio 
economy  has  In  recent  years  become  ao  com- 
plex It  is  difficult  to  understand  taxes  with- 
out understanding  correlated  factors,  and 
difficult  to  discuas  taxes  without  going  be- 
yond that  immediate  field.  The  principal 
theme  I  wish  to  develop  tonight  to  the  preaer- 
vation  of  our  system  of  private  enterprise 
within  the  framework  of  American  constitu- 
tional liberty.  In  doing  ao  I  plan  to  cover 
the  following  points: 

1.  The  division  of  powen  under  our  Con- 
stitution. 

2.  Our  remarkable  industrial  development 
under  that  plan  of  government. 

3.  The  theory  of  certain  self -anointed  re- 
formers that  our  system  of  private  enterprise 
has  failed  and  a  new  and  different  aystem 
would  contribute  to  our  happineas  and  proe- 
perity. 

4.  Their  effort  to  use  the  taxing  power  for 
purposes  of  social  reform. 

5.  Wartime  taxation  with  reference  to  iti 
post-war  implications. 

6.  Foreign  commerce  from  the  standpoint 
of  domestic  prosperity  as  well  aa  that  of  an 
enduring  peace. 

In  the  discussion  of  those  general  topics  X 
will  stress  the  fact  that  the  two  tosuea  of 
highest  priority  on  our  program  are: 

First.  To  win  the  war. 

Second.  To  win  the  peace  through  preaex- 
vation  of  our  system  of  representative  de- 
mocracy under  a  constitutional  form  of 
government,  which  placea  due  and  proper 
limitations  upon  the  powers  and  functtona 
of  the  central  government  and  preacrveo  In 
the  remaining  field  of  political,  aoelal.  and 
economic  activity  the  eoverelgnty  of  the 
component  states. 

It  goes  without  saying  we  are  going  to 
win  this  war,  although  we  m»f  not  win  It  aa 
quickly  or  as  easily  as  some  optlmlsU  now 
think-    I  have  no  inside  information  on  how 
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long  tbe  war  will  last,  nor  do  I  care  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  a  prophet:  all  I  know  Is 
that  those  in  charge  of  the  fighting  are  of  the 
opinion  tbe  major  part  of  tbe  conflict  Is  In 
front  of  us  and  not  behind  us,  and  that  we 
will  be  fortunate  If  we  can  knock  Germany 
out  of  tbe  wir  by  the  sunamer  or  fall  of  next 
year  and  Japan  out  of  the  war  by  the  sum- 
mer or  fall  of  the  following  year.  We  have 
done  a  fine  Job  on  the  home  production  front 
but  not  the  best  of  which  we  were  capable. 
Notwithstanding  a  2>olemn  no-strike  pledge, 
there  have  been  many  Injurious  strikes  and 
new  strikes  are  now  occurring  at  the  rate  of 
10  a  day.  On  far-Hung  battlefronts  the  per- 
sonal bravery  and  cooperative  efficiency  of 
the  men  in  ail  branches  of  our  military  serv- 
ice have  added  new  luster  to  the  glorious 
record  of  the  American  fighting  man.  The 
sacrifices  made  by  us  on  the  home  front,  in- 
cluding the  taxes  we  must  pay  both  now  and 
In  the  post-war  era  pale  Into  Insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  sacrifices  of  our 
boys  on  the  fighting  front.  On  Bataan  they 
held  their  foxholes,  knowing  the  promised 
relief  would  never  come.  Prom  the  frozen 
wastes  of  Attu  to  the  tropical  beaches  of 
Guadalcanal  and  Tarawa,  in  Tunisia.  Sicily 
and  Italy,  they  have  advanced  disdainful  of 
the  fact  they  had  a  rendezvous  with  death. 
Like  the  young  men  of  Athens: 

"Tliey  gave  their  bodies  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  received,  each  for  his  own  mem- 
ory, praise  that  will  never  die,  and  with  it 
the  grandest  of  all  sepulchres,  not  that  in 
which  their  mortal  bones  are  laid,  but  a 
home  In  the  minds  of  men,  where  their  glory 
remains  fresh  to  stir  to  speech  or  action  as 
the  occasion  comes  by.  For  the  whole  earth 
Is  the  sepulchre  of  famous  men;  and  their 
•tory  la  not  graven  only  on  stone  over  their 
native  earth,  but  lives  on  far  away,  without 
visible  symbol,  woven  Into  the  'tuff  of  other 
men'd  lives." 

Inscribed  Uf)on  the  foundation  of  the 
Archive*  Building  in  Washington,  which 
houses  the  vital  records  of  our  democracy, 
are  two  quotations  from  Shakespeare: 
••Study  the  past,"  and  "What  is  past  is  pro- 
logue." We  have  no  present  problem  the 
solution  of  which  would  not  In  large  measure 
yield  to  a  proper  application  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  founding  fathers. 
In  political  science,  as  In  religion,  we  pro- 
ceed from  tbe  known  to  the  unknown  and 
bridge  the  gap  by  faith. 

"By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called 
to  go  out  into  a  place  which  he  should  after 
receive  for  tfn  Inheritance,  obeyed:  and  he 
went  out.  not  knowing  whither  he  went." 

By  faith  Benjamin  Franklin,  on  September 
17,  1787.  signed  the  Philadelphia  Constitu- 
tion, but  In  doing  so  remarked: 

"I  agree  to  this  Constitution,  with  all  its 
faulU.  If  they  are  such,  because  I  think  a 
general  government  necessary  for  us,  and 
there  is  no  form  of  government  but  what 
may  be  a  blessing  to  the  people  If  well 
administered:  and  believe  further,  that  this 
Is  likely  to  be  well  administered  for  a  course 
of  years,  when  the  people  shall  become  so 
corrupted  as  to  need  despotic  government, 
being  incapable  of  any  other." 

The  faita  of  the  founding  fathers  in  the 
plan  of  union  they  formulated  in  Philadel- 
phia was  Justified.  Our  representative  de- 
mocracy and  plan  of  constitutional  liberty 
has  endured  unchanged  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  any  given  form  of  government 
has  endured  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world  ■  Under  that  form  of  government  we 
have  been  the  fretst.  the  happles*.  and  the 
most  prosperous  people  in  the  world.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  we  have  tenaciously  clung 
to  the  fimdamental  principle  that  the  two 
major  functions  of  government  have  been  to 
furnish  certain  public  services,  such  as  de- 
fense, police  protection,  education,  etc.. 
which  of  necMsity  must  be  nonprofit  com- 
luuiiuy  enterprises,  aud  to  supervise  compe- 


tition between  individuals  and  corporations 
but  not  enter  Into  competition  with  them. 

In  1930  our  system  of  private  enterprise 
was  put  to  the  severest  test  in  ts  history. 
Our  foreign  trade  was  virtually  gone  and  our 
domestic  commerce  had  become  stagnated. 
Our  banking  system  was  threatened  with 
bankruptcy,  while  millions  of  able-bodied 
workers  walked  the  streets  of  our  industrial 
cities  unemployed.  In  the  fall  of  1932  the 
people  wanted  a  change  and  got  it  in  th^ 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 
namely,  through  the  medium  of  the  ballot 
box.  Numerous  reforms  were  proposed ,  sonie 
well-considered  and  others  ill-advised.  The 
proposals  I  deem  to  be  ill-advised  clearly 
sprang  from  a  lack  of  faith  in  a  Just  and 
proper  division  of  power  between  the  cen- 
tral Government  and  the  sovereign  States,  a 
lack  of  faith  in  the  American  system  cf 
private  enterprise,  and  in  some  instances  even 
a  lack  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  democratic 
Institutions. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  ruthless  manner  In 
which  capital  accomplished  the  industrial  ex- 
pansion from  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  through  the  first  quarter  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Tax  laws,  labor  laws 
and  tariff  laws  were  framed  to  give  the  max- 
imum advantage  to  the  industrialists,  the 
maximum  power  to  concentrated  wealth,  and 
a  minimum  share  in  a  great  program  to  agri- 
culture and  labor.  But  in  attempting  to  cor- 
rect recognized  abuses  we  have  conferred  new 
powers  upon  labor  without  adequate  safe- 
guards against  their  abuses.  Business  has 
become  so  entangled  In  labor  problems,  tax 
problems  and  Government  red  tape,  produc- 
tion— the  foundation  of  all  real  prosperity 

has  ceased  to  be  the  major  concern.  With- 
out In  any  sense  disparging  the  patriotism 
and  loyalty  of  the  American  worker  in  this 
war  effort,  I  share  the  general  belief  that  the 
leaders  of  organized  labor  have  in  this 
emergency  failed  to  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
ard set  by  Samuel  Gompers  in  World  War 
No.  1.  It  was  that  Immigrant  from  London's 
east  side,  finding  In  this  new  land  rare  op- 
portunities for  the  reward  of  personal  effort 
who  said : 

"Only  development  based  on  voluntary  in- 
stitutions holds  promise  of  permanent  prog- 
ress, for  such  development  Is  responsive  to 
developing  technology  and  cultural  advance 
of  Individuals  and  group  activity." 

In  my  opinion,  the  production  of  war  goods 
would  have  been  stimulated  and  fewer  prob- 
lems created  for  the  post-war  era  had  we 
at  the  commencement  of  war  spending  in 
1940  adopted  suitable  amendments  to  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  suspended 
the  operation  of  the  40- hour  week  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

Since  the  start  of  World  War  No.  2  in 
August  1939.  to  September  1943,  hourly  earn- 
ings In  Industry  have  Increased  59  percent 
and  weekly  earnings  87  percent,  while  the  cost 
of  living  has  Increased  only  26  percent.  Tlie 
marked  Increase  in  weekly  earnings  over  liv- 
ing costs  accounts  for  a  substantial  portion 
of  what  is  now  called  the  inflationary  gap  be- 
tween money  available  to  be  spent  and  goods 
available  to  be  purchased,  the  total  of  which 
varies  anywhere  from  twenty  bUlion  dollars  to 
forty  billion  dollars  according  to  the  varying 
estimates  of  what  will  go  into  private  sav- 
ings. In  an  address  before  the  Roanoke  Ro- 
tary Club  last  August  I  pointed  out  at  length 
current  factors  In  the  Inflation  equation. 
and  the  faUurc  of  the  Administration  to  suc- 
cessfully come  to  grifw  with  the  problem.  At 
that  time  I  Indicated  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trol: a  tax  system  that  would  syphon  off  a 
substantial  portion  of  excess  purchasing 
power;  a  larger  sale  of  Government  bonds  to 
private  Investors:  and  strict  economy  in  war 
as  well  as  peacetime  expenditures  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  deficit  financing.  Much  of 
what  I  said  on  that  occasion,  but  expressed  in 


a  more  expert  way,  you  will  find  In  an  article 
by  Samuel  Lubell,  entitled  "Higher  Taxes  or 
Else,"  published  In  the  December  4,  1943,  Is- 
sue of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  administration  would  have  been  on 
stronger  ground  in  its  recent  subsidy  fight 
in  the  House  had  It  previously  exercised  the 
inflation  controls  mentioned  above.  I  have 
always  supported  a  limited  subsidy  program 
as  an  essential  war  measure  where  the  EUb- 
sidy  was  paid  to  the  producer  to  stimulate 
production  but  I  have  never  believed  in  the 
soundness  cf  using  consumer  subsidies  as  an 
indirect  method  cf  increasing  real  wages.  It 
merely  hides  the  price  inflation  that  has 
already  occurred,  jaiising  the  difference  to  the 
national  debt,  to  be  financed  by  still  more 
borrowed  money,  and  giving  no  assurance 
that  the  first  shot  in  the  arm  will  not  have 
to  be  followed  by  bigger  and  better  doses 
until  the  subsidy  program  has  become  a 
major  item  cf  expense  to  all  taxpayers. 

With  resp»-ct  to  governmental  regulation 
of  business,  we  all  recognize  the  necessity 
of  wartime  control  and  accept  such  control 
as  a  proper  contribution  to  an  all-out  war 
effort,  although  offering  up  a  few  prayers 
now  and  then  for  better  administration.  In 
fact  a  major  part  of  current  regimentation 
grows  out  of  the  effort  to  control  inflation, 
and  in  urging  increased  taxation  to  head 
off  more  regimentation,  Mr.  Lubell  said: 

"There  isn't  a  single  domestic  war  prob- 
I'^m  tbat  woulci  not  be  eased  eomewh"  by 
the  calcium  and  vitamins  in  a  stiff  dose  of 
taxes  " 

But  governmental  interference  with  busi- 
ness did  not  commence  with  the  war,  and 
some  fear  it  may  not  end  with  it.  Wtr  has 
no  virtue  commensurate  with  its  vices,  but 
the  necessity  during  this  war  period  of  ex- 
tending governmental  control  Into  the  life 
of  the  humblest  citizen  m.ay  prove  to  be  a 
blessing  in  difiguisc.  I  am  convinced  that  as 
sonn  ar  w"  pre  safely  past  the  dangers  of 
Inflation  in  the  post-war  era,  the  American 
people  will  promptly  repudiate  leaders  who 
seek  to  impose  upon  them  Federal  regimenta- 
tion as  a  normal  peacetime  panacea. 

The  average  citizen  does  not  understand 
the  part  taxation  plays  in  a  free  economy  and 
in  the  preservation  of  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise.  He  has  not  understood  the 
full  implications  of  the  efforts  made  in  re- 
cent years  to  use  the  taxing  power,  which 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  said,  in  the  famous 
case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland.  "Involves  the 
power  to  destroy,"  to  accomplish  social  re- 
forms. And.  Incidentally,  before  the  imposi- 
tion of  current  war  taxes,  some  were  led  to 
believe  they  could  get  something  for  nothing 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  that  the 
debt  created  in  the  process  would  not  be 
theirs  to  pay. 

The  reformers  knew  what  they  had  in  mind 
when  they  induced  the  Congress  to  pass  the 
undistributed-profits  tax,  since  repealed. 
That  taxing  device  would  have  prevented  all 
corporations  from  accumulating  adequate  re- 
serves for  purposes  of  expansion  and  would 
have  struck  a  death  blow  to  many  closely 
held  and  highly  successful  corporations. 
Under  the  guise  of  raising  necessary  revenue, 
the  Congress  passed  in  1934  an  e::c:se  tax  on 
dividends  from  corporations  in  the  hands  of 
the  shareholder,  and  in  1936  made  such  divi- 
dends fully  taxable.  That  system  of  double 
taj.ation  was  aimed  at  what  was  supposed  to 
be  concentrated  wealth,  but,  as  we  now  know, 
fell  with  great  severity  upon  thousands  of 
shareholders  of  very  limited  means.  The 
present  need  for  revenue  Is  too  acute  to  give 
up  any  sources  of  revenue  now,  but  certainly 
in  the  past-war  era  that  system  of  double 
tr..Tatu)n  should  be  eliminated.  Inheritance 
taxes,  hiaher  than  in  any  democracy  In  the 
world,  wore  proposed  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pt>se  of  raising  revenue,  but  actually  lor  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  estate*?.  l:quldj;t:ng 
famiiy-c^>ntr&i;ed     enterprises,    and     forcing 
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new  business  to  look  to  the  Government  for 
financing.  The  effort  to  place  an  arbitrary 
$25,000  limitation  upon  earnings  after  taxes 
was  of  the  same  pattern.  The  pressure  ap- 
plied to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
tax  the  normal  earnings  of  corporations  55 
percent  and  excess  profits  from  90  percent  to 
100  percent  did  not  grow  solely  out  of  desire 
for  revenue.  Some  wanted  to  force  corpora-  . 
tions  to  turn  to  the  Government,  in  the  post- 
war era.  for  reconversion  and  operating  funds. 
But  if  industry  is  to  escape  Government  regi- 
mentation, that  Job  must  be  done  by  private 
canital.  Alfred  P.  Sloan  says  reconversion 
will  cost  General  Motors  $500,000,000.  That 
company  is  willing  to  put  it  up  if  the  Gov- 
ernment, tlirough  war  taxes,  dees  not  render 
it  powerless  to  do  so.  Plant  reconversion  is 
not  the  only  industrial  problem  in  the  pjst- 
war  era.  A  cancelation  of  fifty  or  more  bil- 
lions of  war  contracts  will  be  a  post-war 
heuridche  for  many  industrialists.  Settle- 
ment of  those  claims  must  be  prompt  and 
far. 

High  taxes  is  one  of  the  inescapable  bur- 
dens 01  making  war. 

"War,"  said  Thomas  Paine,  "involves  in  its 
progress  such  a  train  of  unforeseen  and  un- 
supposed  circumstances  that  no  human  wis- 
dom can  calculate  the  end.  It  has  but  one 
thlnjj  certain,  and  that  is  to  Increase  taxes.* 
In  1933  our  total  tax  revenue  was  approxi- 
mately J2, 000 ,000 ,000.  Per  the  fitc&l  year  cf 
1044  the  tax  yield  is  now  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $45,000,000,000,  which  is  exclusive  of 
the  approximately  tlO.OOO.OOCOCO  to  be  paid 
in  State  and  local  taxes.  In  1932  we  had  less 
than  2,000,000  individual  income  taxpayers. 
This  year  there  are  about  40.000,000.  Since 
1932  personal  income  taxes  have  been  fre- 
quently increased,  reaching  this  year  the  un- 
precedented rate  of  19  percent  on  the  first 
§2.000  of  net  taxable  income,  with  an  82  per- 
cent rate  on  surtax  net  income  in  excess  of 
$200,000,  to  all  of  which  must  be  added  a  5 
percent  Victory  tax. 

This  year  the  Congress  will  pass  two  tax 
bills  In  1  year.  The  first  dealt  with  the  tran- 
sition to  a  so-called  pay-as-you-go  system. 
It  provided  for  two  returns  in  1943  and  one 
In  1944  on  1  year's  income,  two  guesses  on 
what  the  income  would  amount  to  with  a 
6  percent  penalty  if  you  missed  by  more  than 
20  percent,  and  added  12 'j  percent  to  the 
tax  burden  for  1944  and  1945.  With  all  due 
deference  to  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
framed  that  scheme,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  Robertson  pay-as-you-go  plan  was 
better  as  well  as  Infinitely  simpler.  Inciden- 
tally, the  pay-as-you-go  system  recently 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  was  along  substan- 
tially the  same  lines  as  I  proposed  to  the 
Congress  last  spring.  There  are  those  who 
complain  more  of  the  present  complexity  of 
our  tax  system  than  they  do  of  the  Increased 
rates.  But  it  Is  difficult  to  frame  a  simple 
Income-tax  law  and  not  make  It  arbitrary. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  40,000,000  income  taxpayers  would 
need  the  assistance  of  a  lawyer  or  a  tax  ac- 
countant in  rendering  "unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  be  Caesar's,"  I  proposed  last 
Eummer  a  very  simple  and  easily  operated  tax 
known  as  a  retail  sales  tax.  At  the  same  time 
I  proposed  that  all  taxpayers  who  owed  noth- 
ing above  the  basic  liability  of  19  percent,  and 
had  that  collected  at  the  source,  be  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  filing  an  Income  return. 
Neither  of  those  proposals  was  adopted.  The 
Treasury  Department  was  on  sound  ground 
when  it  urged  our  committee  to  use  the  tax- 
ing power  to  curb  Infiation,  but  not  on  sound 
ground  In  opposing  a  sales  tax  on  the  basis 
of  Its  being  inflationary.  All  economists  are 
agreed  that  a  sales  tax  tends  to  curtail  buying. 
Of  course,  a  sales  tax  could  be  made  Infia- 
tionary  If  wage  Increases  be  granted  to  offset 
It.  but  that  could  Ukewl.se  be  said  of  any  other 
war  t\x.  The  sales  tax  is  the  most  feasible 
way  of  reaching  the  war  spending  In  the  hands 
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of  those  who  have  the  major  portion  of  the 
new  war  Income. 

The  second  tax  bill  passed  this  year  by  the 
House,  and  now  pending  on  the  Senate  side, 
raised  the  corporate  tax  on  excess  profits  from 
90  to  95  percent,  while  retaining  the  present 
over-all  effective  rate  of  80  percent.    The  bill 
continues  the  present  10-percent  post-wsr  re-    I 
fund  of  excess-profits  taxes.    Small  corpora- 
tions were  given  some  assistance  through  the    ] 
increase    of    the    fixed    exemption    of    $5,000    1 
agninst  excess  profits  to  $10,000.     As  to  the    ! 
tax   on   individuals,    the    Integration   of   the    ' 
Victory  tax  with  the  regular  income  tax  adds 
ver^'  little  to  the  total  of  the  present  burden, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  imposes  the  burden  in  a    , 
fairer  way  than  is  done  by  the  combined  In- 
come and  Victory  tf  x.  i 
The  present  tax  burden  is  hea/y,  but  so  is    \ 
the  present  war  debt.    In  the  first  year  cf  the    i 
war,  which  really  began  on  July  1,  1941,  al-    I 
though  war  itself  was  not  declared  until  the 
following  December,  war  spending  amounted 
to  $28,286,000,000.    The  second  year  spending    | 
was  increased  to  seventy-five  billion  eighty- 
seven  million.    In  the  third  year,  which  com-    | 
menced  last  July,  we  reached  the  monthly 
rate  of  $8,0$0,000,000  last  month,  or  an  an- 
nual  rate  of  $96,000,000,000.     In   the  fourth 
war  year,  assuming  that  Germany  will  be  de- 
feated by  next  summer  or  soon   thereafter, 
war     spending     is     expected     to     drop     to 
$75,000,000,000,    although    the   Budget    to   be 
presented  to  us  next  month  by  the  President 
will  probably  total  ninety-five  billion.    Those 
years  of  war  spending  add  up  to  $277,000,- 
000,000,  and  If  Japan  is  able  to  continue  the 
struggle  beyond  July  1945,  the  sum  may  easily 
reach  $300,000,000,000.     The  Congress  already 
has    provided    war    agencies    with    $340,537.- 
000.000,  and,  as  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
recently  pointed  out,  the  recent  Army  refund 
of  $13,163,000,000  was  little  more  than  a  book 
entry.    On  any  basis  you  figure  It,  we  will  end 
the  war  with  a  staggering  national  debt,  and 
the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  heavy 
taxation  In  the  immediate  post-war  era.    The 
only   way  our   post-war  economy  can   stand 
such  taxation  will  be  on  the  basis  of  a  na- 
tional    income     In     excess     of     $100,000,000 
per  year.     And  the  only  way,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  we  can  hope  to  have  such  an  income 
will  b3  through  giving  full  play  to  American 
inventive  genius  and  technical  skill  In  mass 
production — in  a  word,  the  American  "know 
how"   under  the   tried  American   system  of 
free  enterprise.    Pump  priming  won't  do  the 
Job  and  Government  spending  on  the  present 
lavish  scale  Is  out  of  the  picture,  because,  as 
our  former  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Bob 
Rich,  BO  often  asked  the  House,  "Where  are 
you  going  to  get  the  money?"    With  all  due 
deference  to  the  recognized  patriotism  of  the 
American  citizen  on  the  home  front,  we  had 
to  turn  Jtist  a  little  heat  on  him  late  last 
summer  In  order  to  sell  $18,000,000,000  of  War 
bonds,    and   even   then   38  States   failed   to 
reach  their  E  bond  quotas.    Next  month  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  come  across  with  an 
additional  $14,0O0,0O0,C0O.     By  the  time  our 
war  debt  has  reached  the  figure  previously 
Indicated,  I  fear  some  of  our  good  citizens 
are  going  to  be  like  Will  Rogers  when  Invited 
to  Join  a  new  fraternal  order.    "I  am  sorry," 
said  Will,  "but  I  am  out  of  dues." 

We  must  steadfastly  repudiate  the  sug- 
gestions of  left-wirgens  and  theoretical  "do- 
gooders"  that  our  economy  Is  mature,  that 
it  Is  static.  "What  Is  past  Is  prologue."  Given 
the  same  opportunity,  the  American  people 
who  F>erfected  the  steam  engine,  and  spanned 
a  vast  continent  with  steel  rails;  who  built 
and  consumed  75  percent  of  all  the  motor 
vehicles  In  the  world,  so  say  nothing  of 
washing  machines,  mechanical  refrigerators, 
radios,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things 
that  have  given  us  the  highest  standard  of 
living  m  tbe  world,  can  go  forward  again  to 
new  horizons,  changed  In  kind  but  not  In 
degree.  , 


"To  him."  said  Tlioreau  at  Walden  Pond. 
"whose  Vigorous  and  elastic  thought  keeps 
pace  with  the  sun,  the  day  Is  a  perpetual 
morning." 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  post-war  restora- 
tion of  cur  domestic  commerce  must  go  the 
restoration  and  expansion  of  our  forelcn  com- 
merce. If  we  are  to  sell  abroad  we  must  be 
wiliing  to  buy  from  abroad;  else  there  will  be 
no  iniemaiional  trade  on  a  mutually  profita- 
ble basis.  Our  hoard  of  gold  Is  useless  wh*le 
burled  In  the  ground  at  Port  Knox.  In  ad- 
dition to  furnifhlng  a  backing  for  a  sound 
currency,  it  must  likewise  be  translated  Into 
International  exchange  and  become  the  naaln- 
sprlng  of  an  ample  flow  of  international  dol- 
lars. By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  if  there  Is 
to  be  an  International  bank  we  are  to  fur- 
nish the  major  part  of  the  capital  while  na- 
tions with  unsatisfactory  collateral  are  to 
do  the  major  part  of  the  borrowing. 

Based  upon  20  years  of  painstaking  re- 
search, the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domest'c 
Commerce  of  the  United  SUtes  Department 
of  Commerce  has  recently  publLshed  a  bro- 
chure entitled  "The  United  States  In  the 
World  Economy"  in  which  Under  Secretary 
Wayne  C.  Taylor  stated  In  the  foreword: 

"Although  numerous  salutary  lessoiu  are  to 
be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  past, 
the  conclTislon  that  emerges  most  emphat- 
ically from  the  survey  Is  the  fundamental 
Importance  of  maintaining  conditions  con- 
ducive to  a  more  stable  and  ample  flow  of 
dollars  in  our  transactions  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  most  essential  of  these  condi- 
tions lies  not  in  the  field  of  foreign  economic 
policy  .as  such  but  in  the  attainment  of  a 
more  fully  and  more  smoothly  operating 
domestic  economy — the  major  determinant 
of  the  volume  and  course  of  our  purchases 
of  foreign  goods  and  services.  In  addition,  a 
more  adequate  supply  of  dollars  should  en- 
tall  both  a  freer  fiow  of  Imports  and  a  re- 
newed and  sounder  participation  of  American 
capital  in  international  Investment," 

The  epoch-making  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  mutual-aid  agreements  of  our  lend-lease 
plan  clearly  Indicate  the  objective  of  thoea 
who,  putting  Isolation  behind  them,  have 
promised  to  the  American  people  a  post- 
war type  of  international  cooperation  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  peace  we  will  win  on 
the  battlefield  a  lasting  as  well  as  a  Just 
peace.  Points  four  and  five  of  the  Charter 
read  as  follows: 

"Fourth.  They  will  endeavor,  with  due  re- 
spect for  their  existing  obligations,  to  fur- 
ther the  enjoyment  by  all  States,  great  or 
small,  victor  or  vanquished,  of  access,  on 
equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw 
materials  of  the  world  which  are  needed 
for  their  economic  prosperity. 

"Fifth.  They  desire  to  bring  about  the 
fullest  collaboration  between  all  nations  In 
the  economic  field  with  the  object  of  se- 
curing for  all.  Improved  labor  standards, 
economic  advancement,  and  social  security." 
Article  VII  of  the  Lend -Lease  Agreement* 
contains   the   following   statement: 

"In  the  final  determination  of  the  bene- 
fits to  he  provided  to  the  United  States  of 

America   by    the   Government   of    in 

return  for  aid  furnished  under  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  March  11,  1941,  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof  shall  be  such  as  not  to 
burden  commerce  between  the  two  countries, 
but  to  promote  mutually  advantageous  eco- 
nomic relations  between  them  and  the  bet- 
terment of  world-wide  economic  relations. 
To  that  end.  they  shall  Include  provision 
for  agreed   action  by  the  United  States  of 

America  and open  to  participation 

by  all  other  countries  of  like  mind,  directed 
to  the  expansion,  by  appropriate  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  measures,  of  produc- 
tion, employment,  and  the  exchange  and 
consimiptlon  of  goods,  which  are  the  ma- 
terial foundations  of  the  liberty  and  welfare 
of   all   peoples;    to   the   elimination   of    all 
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formt  of  diacftmtnatory  treatment  In  Inter- 
natloQ&l  oonunerce,  end  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers:  and,  in 
general,  to  the  attainment  of  all  the  eco- 
nomtc  objectlTcs  set  forth  In  the  Joint  dec- 
laration made  on  August  14.  1941,  by  the 
Prrsident  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Prime  Minlater  of  the  United  Klng- 
doui. 

"At  an  early  convenient  date,  conversations 
shall  be  bef^n  between  the  two  governments 
wr.b  a  view  to  determining,  in  the  light  of 
governing  economic  ccndttions,  the  best 
means  of  attaining  the  above-stated  objec- 
tives by  their  own  agreed  action  and  of  seek- 
ing the  agreed  action  of  other  like-minded 
goveromentj." 

Commenting  lest  July  on  those  covenants 
and  objectives,  our  great  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordeil  Hull,  said: 

"One  of  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  which 
In  the  past  have  impeded  human  progress 
and  afforded  breeding  grounds  for  dictators 
has  been  extreme  nationalism.     •     •     • 

"No  nation  can  make  aattafactory  progress 
when  it  la  deprived,  by  its  own  action  or  by 
the  actkm  of  others,  of  the  Immeasurable 
benefits  of  International  exchange  of  goods 
and  services.  The  Atlantic  Charter  declares 
the  right  of  all  nations  to  'access,  on  equal 
terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials 
of  the  world  which  are  needed  for  their  eco- 
nomic prosperity.'  This  is  essential  if  the 
Icf^ittmate  and  growing  demand  for  the  great- 
est practicable  measure  of  stable  employment 
Is  to  be  met.  accompanied  by  rising  standards 
of  living.  If  the  actual  and  potential  losses 
resulting  from  limitations  on  economic  ac- 
tivity are  to  be  eliminated,  a  system  must  be 
provided  by  which  this  can  be  assured." 

With  mpcct  to  access  to  raw  materials, 
many  of  you  no  -doubt  recall  the  statement 
by  William  Hard  in  the  December  Issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest,  to  the  effect  that  a  peace  to 
be  enduring  must  be  endurable.  Economic 
distress  breeds  discontent,  and  discontent 
atten  eventuates  In  violence. 

This  year  we  have  enjoyed  the  greatest 
volume  of  export  business  In  our  history, 
amounting  to  more  than  $  12,000 JXW.OOO. 
About  80  percent  of  those  exports  moved  un- 
der lend-lease  agreements.  Our  highest 
peacetime  exports  were  in  1929,  when  they 
amounted  to  ov«  five  billions.  There  la  a 
very  definite  relationship  between  domestic 
prcsperity  and  our  foreign  oonunerce.  When 
we  are  prosperous  we  buy  more  from  abroad, 
establishing  international  exchange  which 
enables  foreign  cotmtrles  to  buy  more  from 
us.  Many  nations  need  our  motor  vehicles, 
electilcal  equipment,  office  machinery,  and. 
of  coarse,  any  surplus  food  that  we  can  spare 
after  the  war.  Under  the  stem  lash  of  war 
necessity  certain  so-called  backward  nations, 
as  India  and  China,  are  becoming  Izulustrial- 
laed.  In  the  post-war  era  they  will  furnish, 
along  with  listln  America,  new  markets  for 
us.  In  those  markeU  we  will  meet  the  com- 
petition of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia. 
It  Is  easentlal  to  otn'  f  utxire  well-being  to  meet 
that  competition  In  a  Just  and  friendly  way. 

Our  post-war  trade  will  Unwise  be  influ- 
enced by  the  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
debtor-creditor  relationship  of  varkms  na- 
tions. Prior  to  World  War  No.  2.  for  instance, 
the  British  industrial  budget  was  balanced 
by  an  income  of  about  $&J000,000JDO0  a  year 
frcmi  fOTeign  InvestmenU.  Most  of  those  In- 
vestments have  been  liquidated,  ettber  vol- 
untarily or  InvoluntarUy.  and  tbs  loss  of 
tbat  sotircs  of  outside  Income  must  be  n- 
placed  by  Increased  prodtictton  at  home. 
During  Ui«  period  between  World  War  No.  1 
and  World  War  No.  2.  about  70  percent  of 
tlw  dollars  we  spent  for  foreign  foods  and 
•srvlees,  sod  on  lonff-term  Investaacnu 
came  bsefc  to  us  in  payment  for  sxporu  of 
United  States  Betcbaodlse.  Most  of  tbe 
lemaialnc  dollars  which  we  spent  abroad  ts 
this  way  were  ussd  by  fofelgners  to  pay  In- 
terest on  their  debts  to  us   and  to  pur* 


chase  services  In  the  United  States.  But 
the  dollars  we  mac'e  available  to  foreigners 
annually  after  we  had  'ally  embarked  on  a 
program  of  Isolation  and  Implemented  It  in 
1930  with  the  highest  protective  tariff  In  our 
history,  amotinted  to  only  64  percent  of 
those  made  available  annually  from  1922  to 
1920.  The  contrast  between  sinRle  years  Is 
even  more  striking.  In  1929  the  United 
States  through  purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  long-term  Investments  supplied  $7.- 
400,000,000  abroad,  and  In  1932.  wlien  we 
reaped  what  we  had  sowed,  only  $2,400,000,- 
000,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  prosperous 
year  of  1929.  Being  the  richest  cf  all  nations 
pjid  with  more  dollars  available  for  foreign 
purchaseni  than  any  other  nation,  ttiis  dras- 
tic decline  in  American  dollars  available  to 
foreigners  was  a  major  factor  in  the  disrup- 
tion of  all  foreign  trade.  E-xporta  of  foreign 
nations,  especially  of  raw  material  s,  fell  more 
rapidly  than  their  Imports,  but  to  continue 
thoee  imports,  foreign  nations  drew  upon 
their  liquid  reeerves  of  gold  and  foreign  cur- 
rency and  then  adopted  tariffs,  embargoes. 
and  other  restrictive  measures. 

I  do  not  place  all  the  blame  for  disruption 
of  foreign  trade  upon  our  own  shoulders  be- 
cause the  depression  following  World  War 
No.  1  was  world-wide,  and  many  foreign  coun- 
tries bad  domestic  dislocations  as  well  as 
the  dislocation  of  their  foreign  trade.  But 
I  trust  we  have  learned  the  futility  of  ex- 
changing consumable  goods  for  gold,  later 
^  become  sterilized  and  burled  In  steel  and 
concrete  vaults.  If,  in  the  post-^xar  era, 
we  are  to  have  an  export  trade  commensurate 
with  full  employment  and  a  high  standard 
of  living,  to  say  nothing  of  Insurance  against 
World  War  No.  3.  that  may  end  civilization 
as  we  know  It.  we  must  import  goods  and 
services  to  create  American  dollars  for  for- 
eign purchasers  of  our  experts.  Our  major 
invtftments  abroad  should  not  be  In  bonds, 
but  rather  in  the  Industrial  development  of 
fiieiully  and  cooperating  countries  like 
China,  for  Instance.  A  higher  standard  of 
living  in  China  could  automatically  pro- 
vide a  new  and  ever-expanding  market  for 
Biany  of  otir  export  articles. 

We  must  get  away  from  the  theory  of  high 
protection  days  when  It  was  considered  that 
our  foreign  commerce  was  profitable  only 
when  our  exports  exceeded  our  Imports. 
That  theory  never  was  sound  because  it  In- 
volved for  us  the  accumulation  of  unusable 
gold  and  meant  the  end  of  our  foreign  trade 
when  the  other  fellow  ran  out  of  gold.  Our 
international  bankers  never  showed  to  worse 
advantage  than  when  they  Induced  ub  to 
lend  foreign  customers  about  $7,000,000,000 
with  which  to  buy  our  goods.  That  was  a 
subsidy  program  without  parallel  in  Inter- 
national finance.  True  to  the  Shakespeare 
formula,  we  lost  both  the  loan  and  the  friend. 
On  the  assumption  we  had  an  Inexhaustible 
supply  of  oil,  copper,  and  other  strategic 
materials,  we  kept  our  Imports  with  high 
tariffs  whUe  exporting  thoee  products  to 
every  available  market,  taking  gold  in  return. 
■nils  war  has  made  such  an  Inroad  Into  our 
available  supplies  of  oil  and  copper  neither 
would  last  for  20  years  at  the  present  rate  of 
constm:iptlon. 

It  Is  entirely  practical  and  feasible  In  the 
framework  of  rising  domestic  consimaptlon  to 
extend  to  foreigners  a  share  in  our  domestic 
market  without  cutting  into  the  market  for 
domestic  producers,  offsetting  any  reduction 
In  employment  restiltlng  from  the  competi- 
tion of  Imports  by  increased  emplojrment  in 
•xpan  trades.  In  the  long  run.  dollars  paid 
to  forelfncrs  for  in^wrte  are  xprnt  by  them  en 
United  Mitee  csports.  In  a  word,  we  mtMt 
fully  taplciaent  in  tbe  poet-war  era  the  Hull 
principle  of  rcdprocal-trade  acraemenu  the 
fun  benefits  of  whicto  so  far  bare  never  b^en 
vsallMd  because  of  war  conditions  ezb^tit^g 
tbrotigbout  the  world  long  before  wt  eouted 
the  strufgle  in  December  1941. 


A  candidate  for  the  Presidency  says  he  Is 
for  International  cooperation  without  com- 
mitments. It  would  be  more  to  the  point 
for  him  to  have  said;  "I  name  hearts  trumps 
in  the  international  bridge  game,  but  reserve 
the  right  to  renege  the  first  time  trumps  are 
led  "  I.«volationism  Is  not  dead.  It  sleepeth — 
until  p.fter  November  1944. 

The  House  U  ok  pride  In  the  passage  of  the 
I'ulbnght  resolution  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
national cooperation,  and  the  Senate  took 
pride  in  the  pa.=sage  of  the  Connally  resclu- 
tlon,  vsh  ch  Included  section  4  of  the  Moscow 
Pact.  What  both  House  and  Senate  should 
have  done  was  to  frankly  admit  they  had 
bflatedly  caught  up  with  public  sentiment 
in  Amertra  on  that  vital  l.'-sue. 

Isolationists  in  both  House  and  Senate 
were  vlpcrcusly  fiehtins  the  principle  of 
rrciproi^al  trade  agreements  long  after  the 
.^meriran  press  and  all  national  polls  showed 
ptibllc  sentiment  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of 
that  type  of  International  cooperation.  The 
er.rnest  pleas  of  Cordeil  Hull  that  interna- 
tional trade  on  a  Hve-and-let-llve  basis  would 
piomcte  International  peace  were  ridiculed. 

Many  cf  the  boys  fighting  World  War  No.  2 
are  the  sons  of  these  who  fought  World  War 
No.  1 — the  sons  of  those  who  were  promised 
in  1917  they  would  go  forth  to  v.'ar  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  The  fathers  of 
the  veteran?  of  World  War  No.  2  are  deter- 
mined that  their  sons  shall  not  be  betrayed, 
as  the  veteran.^  of  World  War  No.  1  vcre 
betrayed.  They  will  support  a  program  for  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace.  They  believe  in  the 
American  system  of  private  enterprise.  They 
b?lievc  that  system  offers  the  best  opportu- 
n.ty  for  post-war  employment  of  the  veterans 
of  World  War  No.  2.  In  the  pest -war  era 
they  will  resist  any  further  encroachment 
upon  the  rights  of  sovereign  States.  And, 
kst  faith  In  God  become  the  major  casualty 
of  the  conflict,  they  will  seek  to  Implement 
the  advice  of  Wocdrow  Wilson,  who,  In  his 
last  message  to  the  American  people  In  the 
sufmer  of  1923,  said: 

"If  our  civilization  Is  to  survive  m&terially. 
It  must  be  redeemed  spiritually." 


"Why  I  Want  To  Be  a  Congressaiaii  From 
California^  i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

or  CALiFcnunA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1943 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  desire  to  include 
the  iolIo\\ing  essay,  written  by  a  young 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  John  Y.  Mills,  of 
San  Diego,  in  connection  with  an  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  the  boys'  State  pro- 
gram of  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Cahfornia,  in  all  the  high 
schools  throughout  the  State  on  the  sub- 
ject Why  I  Would  Like  To  Be  a  Congress- 
man. From  the  himdreds  of  boys  who 
participated,  this  young  man.  who  was 
sponsored  by  Son  Diego  Post,  No.  6,  waa 
declared  the  winner  from  the  fifth  area: 

TTie  id^ls  of  a  Confpress  that  underUkee 
to  solve  the  prfjW^ms  of  our  post-war  world 
miuit  be  rontr««t»nKly  different  from  thofs 
he'd  by  the  Confrrewi  which  att«mpt4Bd  to 
br.nj;  afyjut  v/ortd  peace  at  ths  ctoM  cf  the 
PiHit  W«jrld  War  TViat  leglsUttve  body  of 
over  a  quarter  oX  a  ceutury  a^o  seems  to  lu»ve 
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had  as  lU  chlefelnterest,  keeping  our  country 
exempt  from  International  obligation  and 
free  from  world  responBibillty.  The  future 
Congresses  should  put  ahead  of  everything 
else,  not  that  which  best  helps  America,  only, 
but  the  policy  that  will  further  the  progress 
of  the  citizens  of  each  individual  country, 
regardless  of  size  or  power  Toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  important  ideal  must 
go  all  efforts  of  a  peace-making  Congress, 
the  Members  of  which  should  be  guided  by 
these  three  things:  Understanding,  coopera- 
tion, and  determination.  The  policy  for 
which  I  stand  in  my  desire  to  serve  California 
as  Its  Representative  is  the  furthering  of 
tiiese  standards. 

Future  Con<;ressmen.  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  the  first  standard,  that  of 
understanding,  must  pcsse.'^s  a  well-balanced 
knowlcdse  of  every-day  living  and  events, 
coupled  with  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  all  nations.  In  this  way.  Congress- 
man would  be  Ic-^s  liable  to  fall  prey  to  pres- 
sure groups  and  lobbyists. 

As  the  past  is  our  best  forecas'.er  of  the 
future,  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
pa.st  know  how  to  deal  more  accurately  with 
the  future.  As  an  example,  the  coming  peace 
Congress  must  remember  what  occurred  when 
a  peace  pact  was  attempted  in  the  last  post- 
war period.  Prac'ic?.!iy  all  throu^^h  that  war. 
Congress  more  or  less  gave  President  Wilsons 
policies  the  right  of  way.  Afthe  end  of  the 
war,  however.  Congress  was  determined  to 
exert  its  authority  and  show  that  its  word 
still  held  the  power  it  once  had.  As  a  result, 
all  of  Wilson's  ideals  for  world  unity  went 
for  naught.  Now  in  this  war.  we  have  a 
strong  President  and  a  relatively  cooperative 
Congress.  Following  completion  of  hostili- 
ties, however,  dissension  must  not  arise  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legiKlative  branches 
cif  Government.  True,  the  executive  body 
must  not  be  given  too  free  a  hand  and  must 
be  checked  if  It  should  stray  from  the  way 
on  the  road  to  peace  and  freedom.  On  the 
ot'ier  hand.  Congress  should  not  resent  the 
past  powers  of  the  President  to  the  extent 
that  the  two  will  not  work  together  In  co- 
op .rat  Ion. 

Cooperation  cannot  stop  at  the  doors  of  our 
Government,  however,  but  must  be  carried  on 
throughout  the  world  in  order  to  secure  an 
enduring  peace.  In  some  way.  either  by  a 
world  court  or  international  communication, 
all  major  problems,  such  as  boundaries  and 
rights,  should  be  settled.  To  secure  this  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  are  two  main 
goals  I  wish  to  achieve  In  Congress.  I  know 
that  never  again  can  a  nation  be  a  recluse 
and  a.ssume  the  "I  can  look  after  myself 
attitude.  It  would  be  my  purpose  to  see  that 
an  active  part  and  an  equal  share  in  world 
events  are  taken  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  third  factor  to  guide  the  future  Con- 
gressea  Is  all-Important  determination.  De- 
termination not  only  to  pass  the  right  meas- 
ure for  the  right  problem,  but  the  determina- 
tion to  uphold  that  measure,  once  passed, 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  philosophy  of 
coming  sessions  of  Congress. 

The  best  comparison  I  have  heard  on  post- 
war determination  was  the  likening  of  avoid- 
ing uprisings  to  the  duty  of  a  fireman.  When 
a  fireman  receives  a  call  It  makes  not  the 
least  bit  of  difference  whether  he  la  in  the 
middle  of  a  card  game  where  the  fire  la  or 
whose  hotue  is  on  fire.  His  only  concern  Is 
that  there  is  a  fire  and  that  It  must  be  extin- 
guished »s  quickly  as  possible.  An  uprising 
of  conquered  nations  must  be  treated  In  the 
same  manner.  All  countries  must  corns  to 
the  sld  of  the  nation  who«e  peace  has  been 
broken.  Aid  nhould  be  sent  Immediately  and 
effectively,  not  after  paclftcation  and  dellbera- 

turn,  .  . 

This  Idea  lays  a  stiggestkm  for  an  Inter- 
national jKjUce  system.  Continual  sutaju- 
gkiion,  replaced  by  frsdusl  emancipation  of 
tlie  pe<;ple,  is  a  slow  but  cerUln  method  of 


remodeling  the  lives  of  the  vanquished.  As 
they  have  been  educated  for  war  and  racial 
superiority,  we  must  slowly  reintroduce  to 
them  the  "doctrine  of  equal  creation  and  the 
habit  of  peaceful  living. 

The  road  to  peace,  lasting  and  eternal,  will 
present  problems  far  more  baffling  than 
those  of  the  concluding  war.  The  concep- 
tion of  its  finish  is.  In  my  mind,  as  In  many 
others,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  religion 
and  freedom  from  want  and  fear.  This 
simple  statement  is  the  inspiration  and 
dream  of  our  fighting  forces  from  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  Africa  to  the  dense  Jungles  of 
the  Indies,  from  the  blazing  skies  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  Ice  and  snow  of  the  Arctic, 
from  theVaters  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  coun- 
trj-sides  of  England. 

I  have  let  my  beliefs  a.id  convictions  speak 
for  me  in  why  I  wish  to  be  a  Congressman 
from  California.  To  indoctrinate  three  fac- 
tors by  which  a  successful  peace  plan  could 
be  reached,  understanding,  cooperation,  and 
determination,  is  a  purpose  that  should  be 
no  only  the  platform  of  one  candidate,  but 
the  ideal  of  all  future  Congressmen.  A  peace 
in  which  America  plays  an  active  part  can 
be  made  everlasting  only  If  the  American 
Congress  resolves  to  serve  the  Interests  of 
the  world,  foremost,  then  those  of  its  country 
and  State.  The  furthering  of  these  prin- 
ciples and  national  policies  Is  the  reason  I 
would  like  to  represent  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  Congress. 


Muslering-Out  Pay  for  Vetcrani 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  de- 
sire to  read  a  letter  from  Omar  B. 
Ketchum,  legislative  representative  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  Tower  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C: 

December  14,  1943. 

To  all  Members  of  Congress: 

Any  halfway  gesture  In  the  matter  of  mus- 
terlng-out  pay  for  veterans  of  World  War  No. 
2  which  may  be  made  at  this  time  will  surely 
be  followed  by  another  demand  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  These  men  will  not  be  satlsfled 
with  something  that  does  not  even  closely  ap- 
proximate the  adjusted  pay  consideration 
given  World  War  No.  1  veterans.  Why  not  do 
a  good  Job  while  you  are  at  It  and  base  the 
musterlng-out  pay  on  length  and  type  of 
service,  with  a  fair  minimum  and  reasonable 
maximum? 

The  following  section,  which  we  believe 
will  be  applicable  to  most  of  the  musterlng- 
out  pay  bills  now  pending,  or  about  to  come, 
before  both  branches  of  the  Congress,  is  of- 
fered by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  as  something  more  than  a  half- 
way gesture  *nd  one  which  we  believe.  If 
adopted,  will  jsieet  the  need,  not  only  now, 
but  later.  This  section  could  well  be  offered 
ss  a  substitute  for  most  of  tbe  second  sec- 
tions which  we  have  seen  in  pending  bills. 

Amend  section  2  by  striking  out  tbe  entire 
section  and  substitute  th«  following : 

"8*c  2  Musterlng-out  psjr  lor  persons  ell- 
glbls  under  section  1  rtMHI  b«  computed  by 
allowing  th«  following  sunw  for  each  day  of 
actlrs  service  in  the  mUlUry  or  r»a*al  forces 
of  the  United  States  after  Deeember  «,  IMl, 
and  until  such  time  M  tbe  United  States  rtiaU 


cease  to  be  in  a  sUte  of  war.  ss  shown  by  Uia 
service  or  other  record  of  the  person: 

"(a)  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  for 
service  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  defined  by  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  for  the  Issuance  of  the- 
ater service  rlbtxjna. 

"(b)  One  dollar  per  day  for  service  within 
th    continental  limits  of  the  United  SUtes. 

••Provided.  That  the  amount  payable  to 
any  person  who  performed  service  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
as  defined  shall  be  not  less  than  $400  or 
more  than  $1,200:  and  the  amount  payable 
to  any  person  who  performed  no  service 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  as  defined  shall  be  not  less  than  »200, 
or  more  than  $800.  Each  individual  eligible 
to  receive  musterlng-out  pay  shall  receive 
the  minimum  amount  payable,  either  $200 
or  $400.  according  to  type  of  service,  at  the 
time  of  discharge  or  relief  from  active  duty. 
The  remaining  amount.  If  any,  of  musterlng- 
out  pay  shall  be  made  In  monthly  install- 
ments of  not  to  exceed  $100,  from  the  date 
of  the  original  payment  until  exhatisted: 
proi-ided  further.  That  In  the  case  of  persons 
selected  for  training  under  the. Servicemen's 
Educational  and  Training  Act  of  1943,  all 
payments  under  this  act  shall  be  stispended 
during  the  time  such  persons  h^ve  been 
selected  for  attendance  at  an  Approved  edu- 
cational institutlcn." 


This  Unbelievable  Showins  of  Irrifatcd 
Lands  Indicates  What  May  Yet  B«  Ex- 
pected 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many, 
many  times  since  I  have  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  I  have  called  attention 
to  the  great  productive  possibilities  of 
irrigation  and  not  only  of  its  possibilities 
but  its  actualities.  Usually  I  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  premier  Irrigation 
project  of  our  entire  country,  the  Salt 
River  Valley  project  in  southern  Arizona. 
I  still  contend  that  it  Is  the  premier  irri- 
gation project  and  I  have  asked  permis- 
sion to  include  in  my  remarks  a  state- 
ment from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior giving  facts  and  figures  to  confirm 
my  estimate.  What  other  land*  will  pro- 
duce $128  worth  of  food  each  12  months? 

Before  doing  that,  however.  I  want  to 
digress  a  little  at  this  moment  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  now  In  this 
period  of  great  food  crisis  our  Irrigation 
system  as  a  whole,  and  every  project  in 
particular,  is  measuring  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber.  At  the  same  time,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  additional  project*  long 
ago  started  and  now  about  to  be  com- 
pleted constitute  our  best  hope  to  meet 
the  increased  food  production  which  th« 
war  so  imperatively  demaiuls.  How  for- 
tunate we  have  been  that  we  had  thlf 
productive  equipment  already  golnff  to 
such  a  Urge  extent  before  the  war,  and 
how  doubly  fortunate  we  are  that  so 
much  new  acreage  can  at  small  expenso 
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and  in  r  short  space  of  time  be  made 
equally  productive  for  next  year. 

I  can  underitand  the  opposition  which 
we  westerners  encountered  5, 6.  or  7  years 
ago  from  those  of  you  who  did  not  want 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  cause  of 
reclamation,  but  in  view  of  the  statisti- 
cal facts  of  the  already  great  accom- 
pl..<;hment  of  irrigated  lands,  I  cannot 
see  ho-*-  anyone  imderstanding  the  need 
of  food  for  war  now  could  hesitate  a 
moment  to  demand  ccmpletion  of  those 
projects  almoot  flnisiied  and  bringing 
tiiem  into  quick  and  full  productivity. 

AlthouRh  the  W.  P.  B.  is.sued  a  stop 
order  about  a  year  aco  halting  all  con- 
struction wliich  required  critical  mate- 
rials. Djnald  Nelson  and  other  high  offi- 
cials liave  recently  removed  these  restric- 
tions on  certain  cf  thfe  most  feasible  rec- 
lamation projects  at  the  request  of  the 
War  Pood  Administration.  It  seems  to 
me  but  good  judgment  that  we  quickly 
appropriate  the  money  necessary  to  carry 
on  to  ccmpleticn  those  projects  which 
ore  declared  to  be  the  most  feasible.  I 
do  hope  the  House  will  agree  to  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  these  projects  and  that 
without  further  delay. 

Members  have  heard  me  declare  that 
the  Valley  of  the  Sun  surrounding  Phoe- 
nix. Ariz.,  is  the  garden  spot  of  America. 
The  release  from  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, which  I  wish  to  Include  here- 
with, proves  conclusively  that  such  is  the 
case.  This  irrigation  project,  including 
about  226.000  acres,  is  paying  back  every 
cent  that  Uncle  Sam  has  invested  in  it. 
Last  year  it  produced  crops  valued  at 
almost  $30,000,000;  thus  in  1  year's  time 
this  everlasting  development  produced 
wealth  far  in  excess  of  its  total  cost  to 
the  United  States  Treasury.  This  re- 
markable record  ts  due  to  efficient  man- 
agement in  the  past,  and  from  this  re- 
lease it  appears  that  wise  management 
is  planned  for  the  future.  The  release 
follows : 

In  harmony  with  the  announced  govem- 
mcntal  policy  of  directing  as  miKh  of  the 
national  inootne  as  possible  Into  non- 
tnfiatlonary  channels,  the  Salt  River  Valley 
Water  Uaers  Association  ot  Arizona  Is  paying 
Its  irrigation  construction  charges  as  far  as  3 
y«ars  In  advance.  Commissioner  Harry  W. 
Bashore  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  today 
advised  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes. 

The  association,  which  operates  the  226,- 
OO^acre  Salt  Rlv«r  reclamattcn  project  in 
•outh  central  Arizona,  has  sent  the  Bureau 
•  check  for  taoa.ioe.as  to  cover  Installments 
dtie  December  1.  1944,  1945,  and  1»4€,  as 
repayment  for  the  cost  of  building  the  vari- 
ous features  cf  the  project  (exclusive  of 
Bartlett  Dam). 

CommlsBloner  Bashore,  In  a  letter  ac- 
knowledgln?  receipt  of  the  check,  said: 

"The  asBociation  Is  to  be  commended  on 
utilizing  Increased  returns  accruing  under 
present  agricultural  conditions  to  make  ad- 
vance pavir.ents  in  extinguishing  Its  obliga- 
tions. It  is  a  sound  fina:icial  program  for 
the  war  pencd  and  m  accord  with  national 
policy  of  guiding  ptirchasing  power  Into  antl- 
Inflaticn  channe'.s." 

Mr.  Bashers  explained  that  the  project  Is 
one  cf  the  nK«t  productive  of  the  Bureau's  44 
Irrigation  projects  in  15  western  Slftes,  last 
year  producing  T^tal  war  crops  valued  at  $29  - 
195.000.  This  year  It  is  again  making  major 
contributions  In  foods  for  the  armed  farces, 
lend-lease,  and  the  civilian  popuLatlon  at 
home. 


The  association  advls°d  the  Ccmmissioner 
that  It  had  increased  the  assessments  of  its 
numbers  because  of  tiie  higher  prices  being 
pakl  for  farm  products  in  an  effort  to  create 
a  "cuphion"  of  at  least  3  years'  duration  as 
protection  against  times  of  low  farm  prices 
when  payments  may  be  difficult  to  make. 

As  part  of  the  Government's  Na'loii-wide 
program  to  prevent  inflation,  the  Buresiu  of 
Reclamation  for  the  past  I'j  years  hc<s  ureed 
that  water  users  on  reclamation  prrjccts 
apply  available  surplus  income  to  prepuyment 
of  construction  charges.  It  also  advocated 
that  water  users  set  up  a  re^rve  fund  for  tl.e 
accumulation  of  money  to  b?  u>ed  to  meet 
unusual  operation  and  mainteiiance  ex- 
penses and  thfit.  as  such  r;«erve  funds  ec- 
cumul.''.te.  tliey  be  invested  in  War  bond.'^. 
A  number  of  lrrle;ation  districts  are  uiir.g 
their  surplus  funds  In  this  iranner. 

Farming  on  the  Salt  River  irr'.f^tinn  proj- 
ect Is  carried  on  12  months  of  the  year,  and 
Is  the  major  supply  of  a  pcpulation  <^n  and 
adjacent  to  the  project  of  about  200  OOO.  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Phoenix,  the  capital  cf 
Arizona.  Crops  produced  on  the  project  in- 
clude lettuce,  alfalfa,  grain,  cotton,  citrus 
fruits,  dates,  figs,  and  grapes.  In  1942  the 
crops  raised  on  the  226.661  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion on  that  part  of  the  project  served  en- 
tirely by  the  Bureau  S3rstpm  were  valued  at 
$123.81  per  acre,  the  highest  per-acrc  return 
of  any  of  the  Bureau's  large  projects  in  the 
West. 
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or 


HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'n\'E3 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Sumner  Welles  from  the  Washington 
Post  for  today: 

CAI>0  AKD  TEHEEAN — ^TUTtTSE  WOHU)  TAKES 
FOKM 

(By  Sumner  Welles  > 

Now  that  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  at- 
tendant upon  the  meetings  of  Cairo  and  Te- 
heran have  died,  the  positive  acccmpllsh- 
ments  which  these  meetings  represent  can  be 
analyzed  more  objectively. 

The  results  of  these  meetings  assure  not 
only  a  coherence  and  imlty  In  military  strat- 
egy on  the  part  of  the  four  major  powers 
which  had  by  no  means  previctisly  existed, 
hut  they  also  imply  an  extent  of  effective 
cooperation  In  the  task  of  safeguarding  peace 
and  order  In  the  post-war  transition  period 
that  seemed  far  from  certain  a  few  monihs 
ago. 

They  have  finally  destroyed  the  lllu-sory 
hopes  to  which  Germany  and  Japan  so  &tub- 
bomly  citing,  that  suspicion  between  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Commonwealth 
on  the  other,  or  friction  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  China,  might  bring  about  so  great  a 
weakening  cf  the  war  effort  of  the  United 
Nations  as  to  pave  the  way  fur  a  compromise 
peace. 

The  PreGident  has  made  no  greater  con- 
tribution to  Allied  unity,  ai.d  has  rendered 
no  more  far-reaching  service  In  the  attain- 
ment of  the  war  alms  of  this  country,  than 
he  has  by  his  participation  In  these  two 
epoch-making  conferences. 

The  meeting  with  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  at  Cairo  was  held  upon  the  friendly 
iDfilstence  cf  President  Roosevelt. 


I  Many  cau.«es  for  Chinese  misapprehension 
f  havt'  now,  due.  -at  least  in  part,  to  the  influ- 
ence oi  til?  President,  been  dispeiied. 

If  the  Cluneie  people  are  obliged  to  await 
the  final  ajl-cut  and  concerted  American  and 
Bri'ish  pttac.<  upon  Japan  until  the  war  in 
Europe  is  won.  they  are  nevertheless  assured 
not  cnl'.  iliat  the  pressure  against  Japan  will 
be  unreentms.  but  al.io  that  it  is  constantly 
r:.s;:.g.  and  that  it  Wiii  continue  to  ru^e  until 
Ju;  .ill  IS  ciii.sV.ed. 

At  liie  same  time,  the  United  States  and 
Brirish  Gcvemmtnts  promise  the  people  of 
China  that  tiiey  seci  no  territory  in  the 
Pacific  tiirmselvcs.  and  that  all  of  the  re- 
j;;c:;s  wlv.th  Jay.iii  lias  seized  from  China 
dur:n£r  the  last  60  years,  and  som?  of  which 
Cli!n.-\  li..d  lost  the  hope  of  regaining,  will 
be  restorfd  to  thtm. 

In  ti.c  same  manner  the  doubts  which 
some  members  of  the  Chinese  Government 
have  had  as  to  the  future  objectives  of  the 
Soviet  Un.on  in  tiie  Far  East  have  been 
ail.iv.c!.  lor  wh.le  Russia  clearly  could  not 
participate  in  the  Cairo  meeting  so  long  as 
shc^  is  not  at  war  with  Japan,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  the  promise  made  to  China 
thf.t  Manchuria  would  be  restored  to  her 
could  not  have  been  made  save  with  the 
prior  kno^lfdge  and  agreement  of  the  Soviet 
Goverr.mer.t. 

When  the.^e  terms  shall  ha\-e  been  carried 
out.  once  Jepcn  has  been  expelled  from  all 
ot.her  territories  which  she  has  taken,  Chiiui 
will  become  the  dominant,  and  we  have 
every  rca.s<in  to  believe,  a  cooperative  and 
pacific,  power  in  Asia. 

Finally,  with  the  restoration  of  Korean 
independence,  one  of  the  great  crimes  of 
the  twentieth  century  will  have  been  recti- 
fied, and  another  stabilizing  factor  will  have 
been  sdcled  to  the  new  international  system 
which  mu5t  be  constructed  in  the  Pacific. 

At  Teheran  the  long  expressed  desire  of 
the  President  to  meet  alone  with  Stalin 
w:is  at  la.sT  realized.  This  opportunity  of  the 
head?  of  th<*  Rus.<;tan  and  American  Govern- 
ments to  talk  directly— to  discard  Interme- 
diaries—to discuss  face  to  face  the  funda- 
mental issues  of  the  present  and  of  the 
future,  was  not  only  in  general  salutary, 
but  it  was  in  partic.ilar.  the  most  effective 
method  of  ending,  once  for  all.  the  disas- 
trou.s  lack  of  close  understanding  between 
the  Unit.-d  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which  had  persisted  for  more  than  a  gen- 
erntion. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Teheran  meet- 
Ir?  u-as  accomplished.  It  Is  found  in  the 
flnftl  words  of  the  President.  Stalin  and 
Churchill: 

■We  leave  here  friends  In  fact,  In  spirit 
and  in  purpose." 

If  there  is  any  cause  to  cavil  at  the  an- 
nounced result.s  of  the  two  historic  meet- 
ings, it  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
as  yet  no  indication  given  by  the  four  great 
powers  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
to  be  afforded  the  opporttmity  of  partici- 
pating in  the  pohtical  decisions  which  must 
be  reached,  in  ever-increasing  number,  as 
the  war  finally  draws  to  its  close.  Nor  is 
there  announced  any  form  of  mechanism  by 
wh;-h  the  c^svrances  proclaimed  by  the  four 
po-.ver^  are  to  l5e  cnrriei  out. 

At  Teheran  the  Erlti?.h.  Soviet,  and  Ameri- 
can Governr.ients  d-clared  that  they  sought 
the  cooperation  and  active  participation  of 
all  nations,  large  and  small,  whose  peoples 
•  •  •  are  dodicated  •  •  •  to  the 
elimination  cf  tyranny  and  slavery.  oTpres- 
siun.  and  int.ilcrar.ce.  They  concluded  by 
stviting,  "We  Will  welcome  them  as  they  may 
choose  to  come  into  a  world  family  of  demo- 
crutic  nations." 
j  The  nuestlcn  of  what  part  they  may  be  per- 
I  mittod  to  play,  and  what  influence  their 
I  voice  may  have,  once  they  have  entered  this 
,  family  of  democmtic  nations.  Is  very  obvl- 
1   cusly  a  matter  of  supreme  moment  to  the 
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other  members  of  the  United  Nations,  wheth- 
er they  be  large  or  small.  On  that  no  light 
\-  a.-,  yet  thrown. 

The  peoples  who  are  fighting  to  destroy 
tyranny  and  slavery  support,  I  believe,  whole- 
heartedly, the  political  objectives  announced 
at  these  two  meetings;  they  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  now  once  more 
reaffirmed.  But  they  are  already  asking  for 
more  than  generalities.  They  are  asking  how 
these  objectives  in  the  field  of  post-war  po- 
litical organization  are  to  be  secured.  It 
surely  is  already  time  to  tell  them  at  least 
how  it  is  proposed  to  constitute  an  initial 
executive  agency  of  all  of  the  United  Nations 
and  how  it  will  function;  and  how  an  inter- 
natlnral  trusteeship  such  as  that  which  must 
aid  the  Kuiean  people  back  to  liberty  is  to 
carry   out    its   responsibilities. 

V/e  may  hope  that  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  plans  such  as  these  may  soon  be 
determined,  and  soon  be  made  known,  so 
that  much  unnecessary,  and  frankly  danger- 
ous, suspicion  and  uncertainty  on  the  part 
of  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  may 
be  avoided. 


Bureau  of  Reclamation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  insert  a  news  release  which 
announces  the  regionalization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  is 
charged  with  primary  responsibility  for 
the  conservation  and  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  17  We.stern  States 
that  are  bisected  by  or  lie  west  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian. 

Secretary  Ickes.  in  announcing  the  re- 
gional plan,  declares  that  it  is  intended 
to  bring  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
closer  to  the  people  it  serves  in  the  arid 
and  semiarid  regions  of  the  West.  He 
points  out  that  the  plan  was  developed 
largely  by  former  Commissioner  John  C. 
Page,  whose  retirement  as  Commissioner 
I  noted  in  the  CoNGREssION.^L  Record 
several  months  ago,  and  that  it  was 
prc.=;ented  to  him  by  the  present  Com- 
missioner, Harry  W.  Bashore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  move  to  bring  the 
activities  of  a  Federal  agency  closer  to 
the  people  so  that  it  will  be  responsive  to 
their  wishes  is  a  wise  and  sound  course. 
It  is  welcomed  by  the  people  of  my  State 
of  New  Mexico,  who  look  to  the  Bureau 
cf  Reclamation  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
full  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. I  am  gratified  to  note  that  Mr. 
Wesley  R.  Nelson,  who  has  been  chief  of 
the  Engineering  Division  of  the  Bureau 
in  Washington,  is  to  be  the  regional  di- 
rector, with  headquarters  at  Amarillo, 
Tex.,  for  region  No.  5.  which  includes  the 
States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  my  own 
New  Mexico,  as  well  as  parts  of  Colorado 
and  Kansas.  Mr.  Nelson  would  perhaps 
have  been  closer  to  the  scene  of  major 
potentialities   in   reclamation    had    his 


headquarters  been  placed  in  Santa  Fe  or 
Albuquerque,  but  he  will  soon  become 
acquainted  with  our  needs  and  will  serve 
us  well.  The  news  release  to  which  I 
referred  Is  as  follows: 

Decentralization  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  asstire  a  full  utilization  of  the  land 
and  water  resources  of  the  Weet  to  meet  war 
and  post-war  requirements  was  announced 
today  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  The  reorganization  plan,  presented  to 
the  Secretary  by  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion Harry  W.  Bashore,  establishes  six  major 
field  offices  headed  by  local  representatives  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation. 

"The  increasing  number  of  Interrelated  nnd 
complex  problems  arising  from  tlie  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  many  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  projects  for  irrigation,  power, 
and  related  purposes  makes  it  imperative  at 
this  time  in  the  interest  of  maximum  effi- 
ciency to  establish  area  offices  to  coordinate 
the  organizations  activities  In  each  of  six 
areas,"  Secretary  Ickes  said. 

"The  plan,  developed  by  the  Bureau  under 
the  former  Commissioner  John  C.  Page  prior 
to  his  resignation  in  June  because  of  ill 
health,  will  bruig  the  Bureau  In  closer  touch 
with  the  people  affected  by  its  functions.  It 
will  provide  for  a  more  thorough  understand- 
ing of  area  problems  and  of  the  needs  and 
potentialities  of  each  area  than  has  been  pos- 
sible heretofore  through  the  Washington, 
D.  C  ,  headquarters  and  the  Denver  engineer- 
ing office.  Close  coordination  of  Bureau  op- 
erations and  a  full  consideration  of  local  ex- 
pression, essential  in  meeting  the  Bureau's 
wartime  responsibilities  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  post-war  needs  will  be  realized.  To 
facilitate  this  program  another  office  of  As- 
sistant Commissioner  was  recently  estab- 
lished with  the  appointment  thereto  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Warne." 

The  regional  directors  will  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation.  They  will  have  extensive  lat- 
itude for  independent  action.  Subject  to 
Bureau  policies  and  programs  and  to  direc- 
tion and  assistance  in  the  execution  of  tech- 
nical phases,  the  regional  directors  will  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  all  Bureau  ac- 
tivities in  their  respective  regions.  They  will 
carry  out  power  development  and  marketing 
programs,  Including  the  negotiation  of  power 
sales  contracts  in  accordance  with  depart- 
mental policy  established  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  power  division,  and  will  nego- 
tiate construction  repayment  contracts  with 
water  users.  Under  their  Jurisdiction,  but 
subject  to  the  technical  control  of  the  func- 
tional branch  heads,  will  be  the  execution 
of  Investigative  programs  to  determine  the 
economic  and  engineering  feasibility  of  pro- 
posed projects,  the  execution  of  required  ag- 
ricultural and  other  economic  development 
programs,  and  the  supervision  of  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  completed  projects. 
They  will  also  coordinate  and  integrate  con- 
struction projects  with  other  Bureau  opera- 
tions in  their  regions.  In  addition,  the  re- 
gional directors  will  disseminate  public  in- 
formation concerning  Bureau  activities  and 
provide  the  administrative  management  re- 
quired in  their  respective  regions. 

The  Bureau  now  has  72  projects  in  opera- 
tion, under  construction,  or  authorized  in 
16  western  States.  Many  of  these  are  mul- 
tiple-purpose projects  Involving  irrigation, 
power  production,  flood  control,  and  indus- 
trial and  municipal  water.  Its  irrigation  fa- 
cilities on  44  projects  serve  nearly  4  000,000 
acres  of  highly  productive  land,  formerly 
desert,  now  producing  at  peak  capacity  to 
meet  the  goals  of  the  western  States  for  food 
and  fiber  for  war.  Through  post-war  con- 
struction on  75  or  more  new  or  existing  proj- 
ects, potential  self-sustaining  homes  for  50,- 
OOC  to  60.C00  returning  servicemen  and  emer- 
gency war  workers  can  be  provided,  and  the 
livelihood  of   100.000  to  125,000  other  farm 


families,  now  faced  with  drought  or  water 
shortages,  made  secure.  As  an  incident  to 
Its  major  function,  irrigation,  the  Bureau 
has  become  the  largest  producer  of  power  in 
the  United  States,  with  30  operating  plants 
rated  at  1  845.000  kilowatts.  Tlie  addition 
of  900,000  kilowatts  In  the  last  2  years  has 
made  possible  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
war  production  and  development  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  West.  Closer  Integration 
of  the  Bureau's  multiple  activities  Is  man- 
datory. 

Commissioner  Bashore  described  the 
boundaries  of  each  of  the  six  regional  field 
areas  and  announced  the  appointment  of  six 
Regional  Directors  of  R.*clamation  as  follows: 

REGION   NO.    1.    HEADQUARTEaS :    BOISE.  IDAHO 

State  cf  Washington:  Oregon,  including 
that  part  of  the  Klamath  project  In  Calt- 
fornia;  Idaho,  excluding  the  Bear  River 
Basin;  and  the  Snake  River  Basin  In  Wyo- 
ming. 

Director:  Frank  A.  Banks  (construction 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
project.  Grand  Coulee.  Wash.). 

Assistant  Director:  R.  J.  Newell  (construc- 
tion engineer  in  charge  of  the  Boise  (Idaho) 
and  Owyhee  (Oregon-Idaho)  projects. 

REGION       NO.       2.    HEADQUARTERS:       SACRAMENTO, 
CALir. 

State  of  California,  excluding  the  Kla- 
math project  for  the  time  being,  excluding 
the  watershed  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  area,  and 
excluding  the  San  Diego  and  Colorado  River 
projects. 

Director:  Charles  E.  Carey  (consulting  en- 
gineer for  the  Bureau  and  former  Budget 
examiner.  Bureau  of  the  Budget). 

Assistant  Director:  Robert  8.  Calland  (dis- 
trict engineer  of  the  Central  Valley  project, 
Calif.). 

REGION      NO.      3      HEADQUARTERS:    BOULDER     CFTT, 
NE\'. 

State  of  Arizona;  the  San  Diego  project  In 
California;  and  the  Colorado  River  projects  In 
California,  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico. 

Director:  Ernest  A.  Morltz  (director  of 
power,  Boulder  Canyon  project.  Arizona- 
Nevada)  . 

Assistant  Director:  Leo  J.  Fester  (construc- 
tion engineer,  All-American  Canal  and  Oil* 
projects,  Arizona-California). 

REGION    NO.    4.    HEADQUARTERS:    SALT    LAKE   CTrT, 
tTTAH 

State  of  Nevada,  exclucUng  the  Colorado 
River  projects  therein:  the  Lake  Tahoe  area 
watershed  In  California;  Utah;  the  Bear  River 
Basin  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming;  and  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado, 
excluding  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  and 
the  Blue  River-South  Platte  proJecU. 

Director:  Ernest  O.  Larson  (construction 
engineer  In  charge  of  the  Provo  River  project, 
Utah). 

REGION    NO    8.    HEADQUARTERS:    AMARILLO.   TEX. 

States  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  ex- 
cluding all  of  the  Colorado  River  proJecU, 
except  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  and  the 
Blue  River-South  Platte  proJecu;  Texas, 
Oklahoma;  and  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  In 
Kansas. 

Director:  Wesley  R.  Nelson  (Chief,  Engi- 
neering Division,  Commissioners  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C). 

REGION    NO.    e,    headquarters:     billings,    MONT. 

States  of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota:  Wyoming,  excluding  the  Snake 
River  Basin,  the  Bear  River  Basin,  and  the 
Green  River  Basin;  Nebraska;  and  Kansas, 
excluding  the  Arkansas  River  Basin. 

Director;  Harold  D.  Comstock  (superin- 
tendent of  the  Rlverton  project,  Wyoming), 

Assistant  director:  William  G.  Sloan  (senior 
engineer.  Bureau  of  Reclamation). 

In  addition,  the  reorganization  plan  estab- 
llbhes  four  branches,  £.11  located  at  IJenver, 
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Colo  .  under  the  direct  Bdmlnlstratlve  svsper- 
vUion  of  the  Commlseloner  of  Reclamation. 
These  are  the  Branch  of  Design  and  Con- 
struction, which  will  asjume  the  design  and 
construction  responslbilUlea  of  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  Engineer  at  Denver;  the  Branch  of 
Protect  Investigations,  which  will  perform  the 
woik  now  done  by  the  Project  Planning  Sec- 
tion of  the  Chief  Engineer's  OEBce;  the  Branch 
rf  Operation  and  Maintenance,  which  will 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Operation  and 
MaaUcrance  Division,  as  presently  consti- 
tuted, for  Irrigation  activities;  the  Branch  of 
Fiscal  and  Administrative  Manngement. 
which  will  assume  the  duties  of  the  Ofllce  of 
the  Chief  Accountant,  Including  the  central 
Bccounting  oCice,  and  those  cf  the  general 
clerical  section  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Engineer. 

Commissioner  Bashore  announced  the  re- 
Bpccttve  heads  of  the  branches  and  their 
titles,  as  follows: 

Sinclair  O.  Harper,  Denver,  Colo.,  chief 
engineer,  to  be  In  charge  of  the  Branch  of 
Design  and  Construction; 

Erdman  B.  Debler,  Denver,  Colo  ,  director 
of  project  Investigations: 

John  S.  Moore.  Denver,  Colo.,  director  of 
oppratim  and  maintenance; 

William  P.  Kubach.  Washington.  D  C  ,  di- 
rector of  fl-:-cal  and  administrative  manage- 
ment. 

These  men  and  the  regional  directors 
named  above  are  at  present  employed  In  re- 
lated capacities  by  the  Bureau  and  have  out- 
standing performance  records. 


Nebratkans  Want  Private  Enterprise  to 
Have  a  Giance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1943 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chximber  of  Commerce  at  Fairbury, 
Nebr..  passed  a  resolution  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  on  December  7. 1943.  which 
merits  our  attention.  It  deals  with  the 
fundamentals  of  our  American  way  of 
life.  I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  by  including  that  resolution: 

Realizing  that  the  responsibility  of  post- 
war adjustment  and  the  employment  of  labcr 
Ehould.  and  will,  naturally  fall  upon  Ameri- 
can business,  particularly  the  comparatively 
email  business  concerns  of  our  country,  and 
believing  in  the  principle  of  Individually 
owned,  operated,  and  controlled  bxiainess.  and 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  method,  extent, 
and  character  of  taxation  la  a  dominant  and 
vital  factor  In  all  business  life,  your  com- 
mittees on  legislation  respectfully  present 
for  your  consideration  the  following  resolu- 
tion, to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  each 
of  our  Nebraska  Congressmen  and  Senators: 

"Whereas  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the 
adequate  financing  of  the  war  efforts  of  our 
coimtry  and  Its  allies  Is  of  first  Importance; 
•nd 

"Whereas  the  ultimate  object  of  our  war 
effort  is  to  preserve  to  us  and  to  our  pos- 
terity the  American  way  of  living  and  the 
contmu.iLion  of  our  constitutional  right  of 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  nght  to 
live  as  a  free  people  with  the  opportunity  to 
fortify  ourselves  and  our  po-^terity  against 
the  fear  of  hunger  and  fear  of  encroacliment 
upon  our  religious  liberty;  and 

'"Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  haa 
attained  Its  present  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  by  means  of  the  development  of 


Its  naiural  reso'urces  by  private  enterprise, 
free  irom  unne.:eEsary  gcvernmental  conircl 
or  undue  burdens  brought  upon  it  thiuugh 
taxation;  and 

"'Whereas  it  Is  our  sincere  hope  and  behef 
that,  in  the  not  tco  distant  ftiture,  private 
enterprise  will  need  to  undertake  the  prob- 
lems of  post-war  adjustments  in  ordtr  to 
preserve  our  American  way  of  living;  and 

"Whereas  the  ultimate  well-being  cf 
American  laloor,  American  a^^ricu'.tuie.  and 
American  business  depends  upon  a  sound 
Governmental  economic  policy,  no  one  cIp'-s 
being  able  to  enjoy  lasting  prosperity  at  the 
expense  of  others:   Be  It.  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  Unlt?d 
States  shall  continue  to  me.ke  such  app;  o- 
priations  as  may  be  necess.iry  to  adeciu.^ely 
finance  our  present  war  effort,  and  to  assst 
our  allies  In  such  manner  as  In  their  oi>inion 
will  result  In  the  earliest  possible  termination 
of  our  present  conflict;  be  It  further 

"Reiolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enact  such  law  or  laws  as  will  losier 
and  encourage  individual  enterp-  se  in  cur 
country,  relieving  such  enterpi  r  cs.  Insofar 
as  pcssib'e,  from  unneccssr.ry  qovcvnmc.i'nl 
Interference,  and  from  the  dn 'c;er  of  govern- 
mentally  subsidized  competition;  be  it 
further 

"Rcsrli^ed,  That  the  Gongres:  of  the  United 
States  enact  such  law  or  laws,  as  will  relieve 
American  bu.siness  f;om  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation made  necessary  In  financing  or  sup- 
porting any  pian,  or  scheme,  of  socialistic 
economy,  fcftered  and  promulgated  by 
bureaucratic  control,  rfgulatlon.  and  Ir.te:- 
ference  in  private  affairs,  all  In  conflict  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  rur  free 
American  Government:  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congre.-:,s  of  the  United 
States  take  such  steps  as  may  bo  necessary- 
in  connection  with  post-war  p'.a.nning  ta  as- 
stire  that  any  plan,  or  Ry.-tem  of  public 
works  to  provide  mass  employment,  shall  be 
limited  to  work,  public  In  nature,  and  per- 
manent In  character,  and  shall  be  carried  out, 
by  means  cf  private  contracts  let  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  bids,  free  from  unnecessary 
Government  regulations  and,  or  Interference; 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enact  such  law  or  laws,  as  will  further 
permit  and  encourage  the  building  of  capital 
reserves  by  private  enterprife,  through  a 
medium  of  reasonable  profit,  for  use  in  the 
financing  by  such  enterprise,  post-war  ad- 
justment and  activities,  tl  eby  enabling 
private  enterprise  to  furnish  inaximura  em- 
ployment for  those  now  in  our  armt-d  forces. 
or  engaged  In  war  indtxstries:  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Si^tes  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  available  funds  for  the  war  eflcrt 
through  domestic  economy,  therebv  eliminat- 
ing the  necessity  of  Increasing  the  tax  bur- 
den upon  either  corporate  or  Individual  in- 
comes, and  in  this  connection,  during  the 
present  emergency,  and  the  period  of  pc>it- 
war  readjustment,  we  make  the  fell' wing 
suggestions: 

'1.  The  freezing  of  present  rate  of  social- 
security  tax. 

"2.  The  elimination  of  unnecessary,  obso- 
lete, and  overlapping  bureaus. 

■"3.  The  elimination  of  governmental  activ- 
ity resulting  In  competition  with  private 
enterprise. 

"4.  Tvunlng  back  to  the  respective  States 
the  responsibility  of  regulating  and  control- 
ling all  affairs  not  necessarily  national  In 
scope. 

"o.  Rewarding,  rather  than  penalizi!ig.  in- 
dividual effort.  Initiative,  and  ev.ouoiny. 
thereby  Increasing  the  number  of  potential 
ta:.payers. " 

Dated  this  7th  day  of  December  1943  at 
Fairbury.  Nebr. 

Unanimously  adopted  at  regular  session  on 
the  above  date. 

Russell  A.  Davis. 
Secretary,  Fairbury  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Policy  and  Pi-ocedure  for  the  Disposal  of 
Government-Owned  Machine  TooU  and 
Production  Equipment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR23ENTATI\TS3 


Wednesday.  December  15.  1943 

Mr  DONDEno.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer for  the  Record  v>hat  seems  to  me  is 
a  very  con.s'iructive  and  well  thought  out 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  di-sposal  cf 
Government  machine  and  production 
tools.  It  IS  the  work  of  a  very  eminent 
ciiizcn  of  my  congressional  district  and 
one  in  N\hoi,e  judgment  and  observations 
I  have  the  uimcst  confidence.  Eeliev- 
ing  that  his  ideas  will  be  cf  use  to  the 
Nation  in  solving  a  very  difficuU  prob- 
Irm.  I  offer  them  for  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  enormous  ciuantity  cf  surplus  produc- 
tion eq'>.iipment  now  owned  by  the  CJovcrn- 
ment  can  either  be  a  constructive  fpctor  of 
great  force  in  the  reconversion  and  post-war 
recovery  period,  cr  it  can  be  an  ccpially  neg- 
ative ap.d  disturljin?  factor,  depending  tipcn 
tl:e  policy  ad"p»ed  bv  the  Gcvf^rnment  for 
its  redistribution  or  disposal  The  economic 
and  social  R.spects  of  this  problem  are  far- 
rcachlng.  The  Importance  of  establL^-phing 
a  scur.d  poilcy  now.  while  the  problem  is 
s^ill  before  us,  can  hardly  be  overemphasized. 

Tliere  are  now  In  the  Industrial  plants 
of  this  country  great  quantities  cf  tools  and 
enuipment  that  were  built  in  the  days  before 
the  modern  hit'h-speed  cutting  prcx;esse3 
were  developed.  The  operation  of  such 
equipment  c.n  only  result  in  an  inefficient 
use  of  manixiwer.  Inefficient  use  of  man- 
power Is  not  conducive  to  hlch  standnrds 
of  llvir.g  or  a  favorable  competitive  position 
In  world  trade. 

In  general,  the  equipment  now  owned  by 
the  Government,  built  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  wr^r,  represents  the  late-st  develop- 
nienu  in  this  field.  T-iis  equipment  should 
be  maie  nvailnble  to  Indus'rj-  on  an  equi- 
table b.is!S,  In  exc^nnge  for  the  obsolete 
equipment  still  in  the  hands  of  Industry, 
e'^peclally  smaller  Industries  which  are  often 
handicapped  In  keeping  abreast  of  the  latest 
developments. 

If  such  a  general  policy  could  be  immedi- 
ately adopted,  the  details  of  an  equifable  and 
practical  procedure  could  soon  be  in  opera- 
tion. The  macliine  tool  industry  should  be 
u>;ed  both  in  determining  the  de?ree  of  ob- 
EclescencR  of  any  equipment  and  In  its  re- 
habilitation and  redistribution. 

The  first  Immediate  step  is  for  the  various 
Services.  Army.  Navy.  Air  Corps,  etc..  to  make 
I'sLs  of  tools  which  they  Wiih  reserved  for 
future  war  purposes.  "This  would  Include 
f-pecia! -purpose  tools.  All  obsolete  tools  In 
arsenals  .'•hould  be  scrapped  and  replaced  by 
modern  equipment.  Also,  the  latest  modern 
equipment  should  be  made  available  to  edu- 
cational ard  training  institutions.  The  im- 
pcnance  of  this  should  be  emphasized.  The 
moral  effect  of  precision  and  accuracy  In 
youth  training  cannot  be  realized  with  old- 
f.uSh:oned,  discarded  equipment.  The  Gov- 
err.m'-nt-owr.ed  cquipm.ent  turned  over  to 
lndu?'rv  m.'-st  be  on  a  basis  that  In-nires  the 
scrnpping  of  the  ob.<;olete  equipment  It  re- 
places. Tn;s  is  most  Important.  All  .'0£3i- 
bility  of  speculative  prorits  must  be  elim- 
inated. To  accomplish  this,  the  Government 
should  retain  an  option  for  a  period  of  yeaxs 
on  every  Government-owned  tcol  tiTvied  ever 
to  industry,  thus  preventing  the  purchuso  of 
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tools  for  resale  at  a  speculative  profit.  The 
procedure  outlined  below  should  accomplish 
the.:e  objectives: 

1.  AU  Services — Army,  Navy.  Air  Corps, 
etc. — to  m.ake  a  list  of  tools  and  equipment 
to  be  jnit  into  a  war  reserve  to  n^.alntain 
our  defenses  and  be  available  for  the  next 
war. 

2.  F.t  tool  and  equip  all  arsenals,  proving 
gruunrls,  etc  .  with  modern  ecjuipment. 

3.  Replace  obsolete  tools  and  equipment  in 
p.ll  educational  and  training  institutions  oper- 
ated at  public  exp'i'nse;  endowed  institutions 
nt  the  discretion  cf  the  committees  clescribed 
below, 

4  Set  up  a  Central  Redistribution  Com- 
mittee compo.sed  of  five  members,  one  each 
representing  engineering,  industry,  labor,  the 
Government  and  the  public,  this  commit- 
tee to  be  appointed  by  the  conimandcr  in 
chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  this  commit- 
tee to  have  full  and  comi^lete  authority  for 
the  redistribution  of  all  Government -owned 
eciuipment.  within  the  rules  and  regulations 
as  ad  )ptPd,  and  without  further  review. 

5  Divide  the  United  States  into  districts 
and  set  up  a  redistribution  committee  within 
each  such  district  to  operate  under  the 
authority  of  the  central  committee.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  district  committee  t  '  be  final, 
except  in  case  of  appeal  to  the  central  com- 
mittee. 

6.  The  policy  and  organization  required  for 
the  equitable  distribution  of  Government- 
owned  property  should  be  established  at  once 
and  personnel  appointed  and  trained  for  the 
work.  The  plan  should  start  operating  on 
equipment  declared  excess  before  the  war 
ends.  This  would  accelerate  immeasurably 
the  reconversion  of  Industry  to  peacetime 
operation. 

7.  Ttie  selling  price  to  industry  of  all 
Government -owned  production  equipment 
should  be  on  a  basis  of  50  percent  of  its  ap- 
praised valuation  (or  some  definite  percent- 
age to  be  fixed  by  the  central  committee)  be- 
fore rehabilitation,  the  appraisal  to  be  made 
by  the  District  Redistribution  Committee. 

8  AU  applications  for  equipment  would  be 
made  on  a  standard  form,  this  Information 
to  be  checked  by  the  district  committee. 
To  b»  eligible  for  equipment,  any  Industry 
would  have  to  establish  the  following: 

(a  I  Tliat  the  purchase  Is  not  for  specula- 
tlor 

('))  Any  Government -owned  equipment 
purchai-ect'  nvi.st  replace  existing  equipment 
net  now  effic.cnt,  or  incapable  of  quality  pro- 
duction 

(C)  AU  equipment  replaced  by  Gcvern- 
ment -owned  equipment  must  be  turned  over 
to  the  district  c-mmittee  and  be  scranped  or 
clhcrvvise  put  nut  of  u-e,  at  their  discretion. 

(di  Tlie  product  mu-t  be  e-srential  to  a 
Bound  peacetime  economy. 

ic)  Btfore  any  application  for  Govern- 
mcnt-oAiied  equipment  would  be  consid- 
ered, the  applicant  must  show  that  the  Gov- 
n-.cr.t  equipment  will  elTect  an  appreciable 
savnii  ir.  cost  or  an  increa.se  in  quality. 
This  determination  to  be  at  the  di.'^cretion 
cf  Th'>  committee.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
ocjectlvc  of  the  policy  set  forth  herein  vn-ouM 
not  be  reached  unless  a  definite  over-a'l  sav- 
ing or  impruvemcnt  w.  s  accomplished  by  the 
exchange 

9.  A  s'ai.dard  form  of  application  pre- 
pared by  the  Government,  clearly  indicating 
^he  r.-seni:al  information  required,  fhcuid 
be  distributed  as  soon  as  the  policy  and 
procc'ciu-c  is  approved.  Tl'.e  manufacturer 
reciu'.rii.g  Ginernment-cwned  picduction 
equipment  would  then  be  eiven  60  days  in 
wl-.:ch  to  make  application  for  tocls  and 
eqtiipm*  nt  which  he  nny  require,  and  which 
will  shev,  a  substantial  saving  over  his  ex- 
isting equipment,  as  cu'lined.  After  these 
applications  are  received  they  will  be  checked 
ac-i  .net  the  Inventorv  cf  t^ols  and  equ  p-nrrt 
a\.  'able  in  the  d  strict.  The  work  of  venfv- 
ing  the  information  contained  i:i  the  appli- 


cations and  the  advisability  of  making  the 
transfer  can  th.en  be  started  immediately  by 
the  district  committee.  In  cases  where  the 
applications  for  any  particular  equipment  ex- 
ceed the  inventory  supply  of  the  particular 
district,  that  district  will  make  applications 
through  the  central  committee  for  equipment 
which  may  have  become  excess  in  other  dis- 
tricts, and  so  reported  to  the  central  com- 
mittee. Where  the  applications  exceed  the 
total  available  excess  equipment,  then  the 
allocations  shall  be  irmde  on  a  proportional 
basis  beginning  with  the  smaller  plants  with- 
in the  discrctlcn  of  the  committee.  This  is 
most  important  for  the  smaller  industries. 

10.  Provision  should  be  niade  for  tools  now 
Inst.illed  to  continue  under  a  lease  until 
their  status  under  this  or  some  accepter, 
pclicy  can  be  determined. 

11.  Fuither  provision  should  be  made  for 
a  lea.se  or  a  partial  payment  plan  for  qualified 
industries  unable  to  finance  the  exchange. 

12.  The  success  end  speed  of  any  plan  will 
depend  on  its  administration.  The  central 
committee  should  be  given  wide  authority 
to  establish  and  administer  the  work  of  the 
district  committees  without  hampering  re- 
strictions. We  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
raise  the  over-all  industrial  efficiency  of  this 
country  and  at  the  same  time  clear  out  much 
of  the  obsolete  equipment  that  will  have  no 
place  in  a  highly  competitive  future. 


Senator  McKeilar*s  Voting  Record  on 
Labor  Leg^islation 


Deduction    of    Life-insurance    Premiums 
From  Income-Tax  Returns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  L.  C. 
Mersfelder,  State  manager  of  Kansas 
City  Life  Insurance  Co.: 

Kansas  Crrv  Life  iNstTiAWCE  Co  . 

0'.i«/i07na  City.  Okla  .  December  IJ,  1943. 
Hon.  Victor  Vvickersh.\m, 
Member  o]  Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wickershami  I  have  ju^t  read 
with  a  great  deal  cf  interest  your  news  re- 
lease of  November  27,  1943,  regarding  your 
introduction  of  H.  R.  3736.  providing  for 
dedtiction  of  life-insurance  premiums  from 
income-tax  returns.  To  me  this  is  very,  very 
important  legislation. 

I  consider  the  dollars  a  father  and  hus- 
band puts  into  life  insurance  to  help  keep 
his  widow  and  orphans  from  charity  institu- 
tions Just  as  sacred  as  the  dollars  he  con- 
tributes in  the  name  of  charity  to  help  the 
unfcriunate  widows  and  orphans  cf  others 
who  have  already  been  forced  to  seek  such 
charity  relief.  Tlierefore.  I  heartily  favor 
your  H.  R.  3736,  which  is  devised  to  remedy 
injustice. 

The  principle  Is  fundamentally  sound  and 
will  strike  a  responsive  cord  in  the  heart 
cf  the  avcraee  American  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  letnslation  proposed  in  a  generation. 

In  this  otf.ce,  we  service  over  J9.0C0  citizens 
of  this  State  and  I  know  that  I  speak  their 
sentiments  m  my  hearty  approval  of  this  im- 
ponant  measure 

Tlie  people  of  Oklahoma  will  deeply  cppre- 
ci.ite  y.^ur  cff.irts  in  bthall  of  this  all-lm- 
po'tanf  measure 

S.nrcrely  yours. 

Mep.sfet.der  Agfnct. 

KAN«^.s  CrrY  Life  Insttrance  Co., 

L.  C   MER.SFELDEK,  Staic  Muriugtr, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELUR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1943 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  several  letters  concerning 
my  labor  record.  1  have  liad  the  accom- 
plished Librarian  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mc- 
Ardle.  prepare  an  epitome  of  that  record. 
and  I  a."^k  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  McKellak's  Vottnc  Record  on  La- 
bor Legislation  Both  as  a  Rephesentativb 
AND   A   Senator  in   the  Concre:»s   of  th« 
Unfted   States,    1911-43 
Kenneth  Douglas  McKellax  was  elected  as 
a   Democrat    to   the   Sixty-second   Congress, 
second  session,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Hon.  George  W.  Gordon,  and 
Mr.   McKellar   took   the   oath   of   office   on 
December  4.   1911      He  was  reelected  to  the 
Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses  and 
served  from  date  of  his  election  until  March 
3.  1917;  he  did  not  seek  reelection  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  1916,  but  became  a  candidate  for 
United    States    Senator    that   year    and    was 
elected,  for  the  term  beginning  March  4,  1817; 
he  took  the  oath  as  Senator  March  5.  1917.  to 
which  office  he  has  been  successively  reelected 
and  holds  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  McKellar  entered  the  Senate  with 
the  inception  of  World  War  No.  1  and  was  an 
able  and  loyal  supporter  cf  President  Wilson 
in  his  conduct  of  the  war,  as  he  was  of  the 
Democratic  administration's  domestic  poli- 
cies while  he  was  a  Representative.  An 
Idealist  by  nature,  he  has  kept  step  with  the 
march  of  progress,  his  eyes  on  the  stars,  but 
has  always  kept  his  feet  on  solid  ground.  A 
liberal  Democrat  by  choice,  he  has  supported 
all  humanitarian  measures  whenever  they 
were  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  common 
country.  In  thought  and  action  he  has  been 
Independent,  voting  as  his  conscience  dic- 
tates, and  has  not  hesitated  to  vote  to  over- 
ride vetoes  of  Presidents  when  hi  felt  that 
his  course  was  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
country. 

Senator  McKe:  lar,  both  while  In  the  House 
and  Senate,  has  been  a  consistent  and  loyal 
Incnd  cf  labor  and  has  sponsored  and  voted 
for  many  measures  in  the  Interest  of  the 
working  classes,  as  his  record  will  show. 
He  has  not,  however,  hesitated  to  vote  for 
legislation  which  he  found  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  strikes  which  may  Impede 
or  be  hurtful  to  the  war  effort. 

Mr.  McKellar  has  been  a  loyal  supporter 
of  President  Roose\elt  in  carrying  out  his 
domestic  policies  and  in  the  conduct  of  the 
present  war. 

The  following  record  of  Senator  McKellak's 
votes  on  Important  leeislatlon  will  reflect  b;s 
attitude  en  these  public  questions  i 

LABOES    MAGNA    CAETA CLAYTON    ANTI-INJUNC- 
TION bill.  H.  R.   23635 

S  ;;ty-tMrd  Congrc-s.  second  lesslon,  Juno 
5.  1912;  Vote  on  pa.-j-ic'e  rf  the  bill  (H.  R. 
15657.  "An  fict  to  siipnlemont  ex.stin?  laws 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  moncp.olles, 
and  ffir  other  purposes."  Tl'e  so-called  Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust  Act— Labor's  Mcpna  Carta — 
Act  of  October  IH.  1914  (38  Stat.  731).  sect. on 
6  of  which  declares  "That  the  labor  of  a 
hum-.n  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of 
comiierce  *  *  ' '•  Bill  passed  Houfc  M..y 
14,  nn2.     Senator  McKellae  voted  "Yea.  ' 
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CHILDRTW'S  BUREAU 

SiXty-afrond  Cuiigre^s.  second  spsslon.  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1912:  Vote  on  consideration  oJ  bill 
252,  "To  e^ta'::;h  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Lr^bor  a  Bureau  to  be  known 
as  the  Childrons  Uurcau  "  BUI  passed  House 
e.imi'  day  by  a  division  vote,  no  roll  call. 
"Yea." 

LAtOR'S   MAGNA  CAT.TA^-CLAYTON  ANTITRUST  ACT, 
H.   R     15657 

8;xty-thlrd  Conpress.  second  session.  June 
C.  1914:  Vote  on  passage  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
15657),  so-called  Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  "An 
act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  un- 
lawful restraints  pr.d  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes. "  This  Is  the  act  referred  to 
as  "labor  s  Magna  Carta."  Act  of  October  15. 
1914  (33  Stat.  731).  section  5  of  which  de- 
clares "That  the  labor  of  a  human  being  Is 
not  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce 
•  •  •".  Bill  passed  Hou^se  June  5,  1914. 
Senator  McKell.*r  voted  "Yea." 

IMMICRATIOI*    (LITERACT   TEST) 

Sixty-third  Con^res?.  second  session,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1914:  Vote  on  parsoge  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  6060)  "To  re?:ulate  immigration  <f 
aliens  tu  and  the  resic'ence  of  aliens  In  the 
United  States."     '^'assed.     "Yea." 

COtmCT   LABOR    GOODS 

Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session,  March 
4,  1914:  Vote  on  bill  (H.  R.  1933).  "To  limit 
the  effect  of  the  regulation  of  Interstate 
commerce  between  the  Stages  In  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced by  convict  labor  In  any  prison  or  re- 
formatory." The  legislation  proposed  that 
•11  convict-made  goods  manufactured  In  any 
prison  or  reformatory  when  shipped  Into  any 
State  or  Territory,  shall  be  made  subject  to 
the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such 
State  or  Territory.  The  bill  was  intended  to 
prevent  cheap  convict-made  goods  from  be- 
livg  put  on  the  market  at  prices  lower  than 
legitimately  made  goods  can  be  bought  for. 
Bill  passed  hou.-e.    'Yea." 

IMMIGRATION 

Sixty-third  Congre.'s,  third  session.  Feb- 
tt:ary  4.  1915:  Vute  on  motion  to  pass  over 
veto  oi  the  President  the  Immigration  bill 
(H.  r    6060).     "Yea." 

The  House  refused  to  pass  bill  over  veto. 

WORKING    HOURS   OF    WOMEN,   SENATE   BILL    1294 

Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1914.  Vote  on  piiSbaje  of  the  bill 
(S.  1294),  "To  rcKUlate  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment and  8afet;uard  the  heakh  of  females 
employed  in  the  District  of  Columbia."  BiU 
passed.      Mr.    McKeli-ar    voted.      "Yea." » 


•Reflecting  his  attitude  about  women  who 
have  to  work,  dur.ng  consideration  of  this 
bill,  Mr  McKEt.!AR  tald:  "I  am  thoroughly 
and  heartily  in  favor  of  this  bill,  because  I 
believe  It  to  be  an  ?ct  of  lor.q-delayed  Justice 
to  the  workingwomen  of  this  city.  •  •  • 
It  Is  so  obviously  a  ;u5t  act  that  I  believe 
if  women  had  the  rl^ht  to  vote  they  would 
have  h.id  Fuch  l;:t^s  a  law  en  the  statute 
books  long  asrc.  M.^n  have  had  an  8-hour  law 
In  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union — probb.ily 
In  every  State  of  the  Union — and  men  who 
w.-srk  for  the  Government  here  work  only  8 
hrurs.  and  yet  here  in  Washington,  the  seat 
of  Gove.r.nient,  we  have  no  law  regulating 
the  hours  during  wh:ch  women  may  work. 
1'  is  needless  for  c'^nclemen  to  talk  abcut 
mfhat  women  ought  to  do  or  what  they  ought 
not  to  do,  whetiier  Uiey  ought  to  work  for 
«  llvuig  or  whether  they  ought  not  to  work 
Xor  a  living.  That  Is  beside  the  question.  It 
Is  a  conCiiion  and  not  a  theory  that  con- 
frouis  us.  The  fact  that  confronts  us  in 
the  face  is  that  they  do  work,  and  they  are 
made  to  work  longer  than  men  work,  ordi- 
n-'-ily.  and  that  we  owe  it  to  them  to  fix 
iox  them  re&aouabie  hours. 


CHILD  LABOR 

Sixty-third  Congress,  third  ses.Mon.  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1915:  Vote  on  passage  of  the  blil 
(H.  R.  12292),  "To  prevent  Interstate  com- 
merce In  products  of  child  labor,  and  for 
other  purposes."    Bill  pass?d.    "Yea." 

Sixty-foi'rth  Congress,  first  scss^lon.  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1916:  Vote  on  H.  R.  8234,  "To  prevent 
Interstate  commerce  In  the  products  of  child 
labor,"  etc.    Bill  p.^ssed.    "Yea  " 

IMMIGRATION— H.    R.    10384    P.\SSED    OVER 
PRESIDENT'S   VETO 

Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1917:  Vote  on  passage  of  immigration 
bill  over  veto  of  President.    "Yea." 

STOP-WATCH  SYSTEM 

Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  ses-slon.  May 
22,  1018:  Vote  on  amendment  (to  Pest  Office 
appropriation  bill)  by  Senator  Gallliigcr  (New 
Hampshire),  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  provi- 
sion prohibiting  the  use  of  the  stop-watch 
system.  Amendment  rejected.  (The  Senate 
refused  to  strike  this  provision  from  the  bill  ) 
Senator  McKellar  voted  agcinst  the  amend- 
ment.   "Nay." 

MINIMUM    wages   FOR  WOMEN   AND    MINORS 

Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  session,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1918:  Vote  on  passage  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  12098)  "To  protect  the  lives  and 
health  and  morals  of  women  and  minors 
working  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
establish  a  minimum  wage  board  and  define 
its  powers  and  duties  and  provide  for  the 
fixing  of  minimum  wages  of  suid  worker.';," 
etc.     Bill   passed.     "Yea." 

AMENDMENT    TO    PROHIBIT    FEDER\L     EM  PLOT  FES 
FROM    AFFILIATING    WITH    ORGANIZED    LABOR 

Sixty-Sixth  Congress,  first  session.  April 
3.  1920:  Vote  on  amendment  of  Senator 
Myers  (Montana)  "to  prohibit  Federal  em- 
ployees' organizations  affiliating  with  organ- 
ized labor."     Amendment  rejected.     "Nay.  ' 

child    LABOR    AMENDMENT,    H.    J,    RE.S.     14  8 

Sixty-eighth  Congress,  first  session.  June 
2.  1924:  Vote  In  Senate  on  H.  J.  Rts.  184, 
proposing  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  for  prohibition  of  child  labor. 
Pa.ssed.     "Yea." 

NoTT. — This  is  tlie  amendment  of  Joint 
resolution  proposing  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress In  1924  and  Is  now  pending,  not  haviiit; 
b?en  ratified  by  the  required  number  of 
States  to  become  law, 

Mr.  McKellars  Voting  Record  in  the  Sen.\te 
ON  Labor  Legislation,  1930  33 

NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  JOHN  J.  PARKER 
(ENEMY    or   LABOR) 

Seventy-first  Congress,  second  session. 
May  7,  1930:  Vote  on  confirmation  of  ncmina- 
tion  of  John  J.  Parker  to  be  asdoclate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Rejected.     "Nay." 

Senator  McKellar  voted  against  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

RELIEF    OF    UNEMPLOYMENT POCKET    VETOED    BY 

PRESIDENT  HOOVER 

Seventy-first  Congress,  second  session: 
Vote  on  bill  (S.  3060)  "to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  employment  sys- 
tem, and  for  cooperation  with  the  States  In 
the  promotion  of  such  system,"  and  so  forth. 
Passed.     "Yea." 

UNEMPLOYMENT   RXLIET,    S.    4  860 

Seventy-second  Congress,  first  session: 
Vote  on  passage  of  bill  providing  loans  to  the 
States  for  relief  and  destitution  and  sufering 
from  unemployment,  and  so  forth.  Passed. 
"Yea." 

FTtT-DAT    WEEK    AND    BIX-HOUR    DAT    BILL SO- 
CALLED    BLACK    30-HOLTl    WEEK    BILL SENATE 

BILL  NO.    158 

Seventy-third  Congress,  first  session,  April 
6,  1933:  V'ot«  on  passage  oX  Senate  bill  158. 


"to  prevent  Interstate  commerce  In  certain 
coinnivdi.ies  aid  articles  prcdviced  or  manu- 
f.'Cturid  in  Intiustrial  activities  in  v. hich  per- 
sons are  employed  more  than  6  di^ys  per 
Week  or  G  hours  per  day:  Yeas — o3:  Nays — 30; 
not  votmg— 12      B.U  pi.SiCd.     "Yea." 

Seventy-third  Congress,  first  session,  April 
5.  1933:  Vote  on  amendment  of  Senator 
Lewis  (Illinois),  providing  that  the  nrovl- 
Bi'^iis  of  this  bill  (S.  158),  cp.lUn'_'  for  30-hour 
labor  week,  siiall  net  apply  to  perishable 
prcriucts  of  livestock,  poultry,  milk,  or  their 
pic  ducts:  Yeas — 34;  Kays — 44;  not  voting — 
17.    Amendment  rejected.    "Nay." 

Note — T'lis  amendment,  as  its  author  ad- 
mitted, was  Intended  to  be  in  the  Interest 
of  the  bii;  packers  of  Chicago,  whom  the 
Iliinnis  Senator  represented — not  in  the  in- 
terest of  labor;  Senator  McKellar  helped  to 
defeat  it  by  a  margin  of  only  10  votes. 

Seventy-third  Congress,  fiist  session,  April 

5,  19'{3:  Vote  on  amendment  of  Senator 
Guidsborout'h  (T.  Alan  Goldsborough  of 
Maryland,  Republican)  providing  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  (Senate  bill  158),  call- 
111':;  for  a  30-hour  week,  should  not  apply  to 
canneries.  Ye?s — 37;  Nays — 43;  not  voting — 
15.     Amendment  rejected.     "Yea." 

Note. — The  ellect  of  this  amendment  would 
have  been  to  exempt  canneries  in  Maryland 
from  the  prcivisions  of  the  bill — which  the 
au'hrir  of  the  ninendment  urecd  was  neces- 
.'iary  to  the  development  of  the  canneries  of 
th.it  State.  Senator  McKell.ir  voted  for 
this  amendment,  no  doubt,  because  he  felt 
that  helping  to  develop  the  canneries  of 
Maryl.md  was  a  very  different  proposition 
from  helping  to  add  to  the  swollen  fortunes 
of  the  packing  industry,  wii'ch  did  not  need 
help — and  did  not  deserve  it  at  the  expense 
of  labor  in  that  Industry. 

Seventy-tiiird  Congress,  first  session,  April 

6.  1933:  Vote  on  amendment  of  Senator  Jo- 
seph T.  Robinson  (Arkansas),  providing  a 
36-hour  working  week  Instead  of  a  34-hour 
W(;rk:  ig  week  &b  provided  in  this  bill  (Senate 
bill  15(3):  Yea.s — 41;  Nays — 48;  not  voting — 
6.     Amendment  rejected.     "Yt^a." 

Seventy-third  Congress,  flist  session,  April 
6.  1933;  Vote  on  amendment  of  Senator 
Hatfield  (West  Virginia),  who  p;op')se3  to 
insert  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill  as 
follows:  "This  act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
following  commodities  or  articles  produced 
or  niaruifactured  in  any  foreign  count:  y: 
Tea,  coffee,  tin.  sisa!,  rubber,  fruits,  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  and  unnianufac- 
ttircd  spices  not  produced  in  tl:e  United 
States."  Amendment  rejected.  Yeas — 39; 
Nays — 41;  not  voting — 15.     "Nay  " 

S:vcnty-third  Congrcs.s,  first  session,  April 
6.  1933:  Vote  on  amendment  of  Senator  Reed 
(Pennsj-lvanla) ,  v.-ho  proposes  th.Tt  no  manu- 
facturer who  l.s  bound  by  an  existing  con- 
tract to  furnish  goods  or  materials  for  a 
specified  time  in  definite  qup.ntities  shnll 
h-i  includ'-d  by  th"  provlsion.s  of  this  act  In 
the  shipment.-  of  s.vd  goods  or  materials  or 
any  goods  or  materials  which  it  is  necessary 
to  produce  to  carry  out  the  p.-ovislnns  of 
sttch  a  contract.  Amendment  rejected. 
Yeas— 28;  Nays— 54;  not  voting— 13.  "Not 
voting."  • 

Seventy-third  Congress,  first  session.  April 
17.  193.1:  Vu^e  on  motion  of  S-^nntor  Tp-.^m- 
MELL  (Florida)  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  (Senate  Bill  No.  158 1  was 
passed.  Motion  rejected.  Yeas,  31;  Nays. 
52;  Not  Voting,  12.     "Nay." 

UNEMPLOYMENT      RELIEF RELIEF      OF      DESTITU- 
TION— SEN.^TE    BILL    NO.     8  12. 

Seventy-third  Congress,  fir.^t  session,  March 
30,  1933:  Vote  on  pa.ssage  of  bill  (Senate  Bill 
Nj  812).  "To  provide  for  cooperation  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  several  States 
and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia 


-Necessarily  detained  from  the  Senate  o-i 

official  business. 
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tn  relieving  the  hardship  and  suffering  caused 
by  unemployment,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Bill  passed.  Yeas,  55;  Nays,  17;  Not  Voting. 
23.     •  Yea." 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    HOUSING    6T.\NDArj)S   AND 
CONDITIONS 

Seventy-third  Congress,  second  sesSion, 
June  16,  1931:  Vote  on  passage  of  the  bill 
(Senate  Bill  No.  3794— House  Bill  No.  9620 
substituted),  "To  encourage  Improvement  in 
housing  standaids  and  conditions  and  to 
provide  a  system  of  mutual  mortgage  Insur- 
ance, and  for  other  purposes."  Yeas,  71; 
Nays,  12;  Not  voting.  13.     Bill  passed.     "Yea." 

SirrTLEMENT    OF   LABOR   DISPUTES,    SEN.'ITE    JOINT 
RESOLUTION    143 

Seventy-third  Congress,  second  session, 
June  16,  1934:  Vote  on  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor La  Follette  (Wis.) ,  providing  that  "noth- 
ing in  this  resolution  shall  prevent  or  Impede 
or  diminish  In  any  way  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  strike  or  engage  In  other  concerted 
activities."  (Amendment  proposed  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  No.  143,  "Vo  effectuate 
further  the  policy  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act."  Amendment  agreed  to. 
"Yea  " 

BETT1.EMENT  OF  DISPLTES  BETWEEN  CARRIERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES — RAILW.\Y  LABOR  ACT:  SENATE  BILL 
3266. 

Seventy-third  Congress,  second  session. 
June  18,  1934:  Vote  on  motion  of  Senator 
DtLL  (Washington  State) ,  to  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (Senate  Bill  No.  3266). 
"To  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  approved 
May  20,  1926,  and  to  provide  for  the  prompt 
disposition  of  disputes  between  carriers  and 
their  employees."  Amendment  agreed  to. 
"Yea." 

Note — The  House  bill.  House  bill  No.  9861, 
was  substituted  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  the  same  day,  without 
a  yea  and  nav  vote — by  a  voice  vote;  and  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  3266)  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

RAII.RO.AD     EMPLOYEES     RETIREMENT     SYSTEM,     B. 
3231 

Seventy-third  Congress,  second  session, 
June  14,  1934:  Vote  on  passage  of  the  bill 
( Senate  bill  No.  3231 ) ,  to  provide  a  retirement 
system  for  railroad  employees,  to  provide  un- 
employment relief,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Bill   p!is.-ed.     "Yea." 

riVE-DAY-V.-ErK  BILL,   S     87 

Seventh-fourth  Congress,  first  .^eislon, 
April  8,  1935:  Vote  on  motion  of  Senator 
Black  (Alabama),  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S  87)  to  pre- 
vent the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of 
certain  articles  and  commodities,  In  connec- 
tion with  which  persons  are  employed  more 
tlian  5  days  p?r  week  or  6  hours  per  day,  and 
pre  criblng  certain  conditions  with  respect  to 
purchases  and  loans  by  the  United  States, 
and  ceKles,  nrreements,  and  licenses  under 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  Mo- 
tle'n  lejec^ed      "Nay." 

WAGNER-CONNERY  LABOR  DISPUTES  SETTLEMENT 
BILL — Cr.r.'.TING  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD,    S     10:8 

Seventy-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  M:iy 
16.  19?.5:  Vote  on  passage  of  the  bill  (S.  1958) , 
to  promote  equality  of  bargaining  power  be- 
tveeii  employers  and  employees,  to  diminish 
the  C1USPS  of  labor  disputes,  to  create  a  na- 
tional Labnr  Relations  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes      Bill  passed.     "Yea." 

RAILROAD  RtTI.HEMENT  ACT — RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 
FOR  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES:  WAGNER  BILL,  S. 
3151 CEOSSFR  EILL,   H.    R.   86  j  l 

Seventy-fourth  Congress,  first  se.ssion,  Au- 
gust 19.  1335:  Vote  en  pns.seee  rf  the  bill 
(H.  R.  6651,  substituted  for  the  Senate  bill. 
S.  315U  to  establish  a  retirement  system  for 
en'plcyecs  of  carriers  subject  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.     Liil  passed.     "Yea." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BILL OLD-ACE  BENEFITS.  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSLRANCE,  ESTABLISHING  THB 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD,   H.  R.  7  260 

Seventy-fourth  Congress,  first  session.  June 
19,  1935:  Vote  on  passage  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7260)  providing  for  old-age  assistance  and 
unemployment  insurance.  "To  provide  for 
the  general  welfare  by  establishing  a  system 
of  Federal  old-age  benefits,  and  by  enabling 
the  several  States  to  make  more  adequate 
provision  for  aged  persons,  dependent  and 
crippled  children,  maternal  and  child  wel- 
fare, public  health,  and  the  administration 
cf  their  unemployment-compensation  laws; 
to  establish  a  Social  Security  Board;  to  raise 
revenue;  and  for  other  purposes."  Bill 
passed.     "Yea." 

Seventy-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  June 
19,  1935:  Vote  en  amendment  of  Senator 
Clark  of  Missouri  providing  for  the  exemp- 
tion of  those  employers  who  maintain  or 
operate  a  plan  providing  annuity  to  em- 
ployees which  Is  certified  to  the  Board  as 
having  been  approved  by  it  under  section 
702,  If  the  employee  performing  such  serv- 
ices has  elected  to  come  under  such  plan,  etc. 
Amendment  agreed  to.    "Yea." 

Seventy-fourth  Congress,  first  session, 
June  19,  1935:  Vote  on  amendment  of  Sen- 
ator Borah  (Idaho),  providing  for  old-age 
assistance  at  W^  a  month  for  those  65  years 
cf  age  or  over.  Amendment  rejected.  Vote: 
Yeas,  18;  nays.  60;  not  voting,  17.    "Nay." 

Seventy-fourth  Congress,  first  session. 
June  19,  1935.  Vote  on  amendment  of  Sen- 
ator Hastings,  of  Delaware,  proposing  to 
strike  out  title  II  of  the  bill  providing  for 
Federal  old-age  pensions.  Amendment  re- 
jected. Vote:  Yeas,  15;  nays,  63;  not  voting, 
17.    "Nay." 

HOUSING     BILL CREATING     THE     UNrTED     STATES 

HOUSING        AUTHORITY WAGNER         LOW-RENT 

HOUSING    BILL    (LOW-COST    PROGRAM),  S.    4424 

Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session, 
June  16.  1936:  Vote  on  bill  (S.  4424)  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof  for  the  elim- 
ination of  unsafe  and  Insanitary  housing 
conditions,  for  the  development  of  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  families  of 
low  incomes,  and  for  the  reduction  of  un- 
employment and  the  stimulation  of  busi- 
ness activity,  to  create  a  United  States  hous- 
ing authority,  and  for  other  purpcses.  Bill 
passed.     "Yea." 

HOUSING CREATING  THE  UNITED  STATES  HOUS- 
ING AUTHORITY  ( WAGNER-STEAGALL  LOW-COST 
HOUSING   BILL)    S.    1683 

Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session.  Au- 
u  t  6,  1937:  Vote  on  passage  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  16851  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  political  subdi- 
visions thereof  for  the  elimination  of  un- 
safe and  insanitary  housing  conditions,  for 
the  eradication  of  slums,  for  the  provision  of 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for 
families  of  lov  income,  and  for  the  reduction 
of  unemployment  and  the  stimulation  of 
bu  iness  activity,  to  create  a  United  States 
Housing  Authority,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Bill  passed.     "Yea." 

LIMITATION    or    COST 

Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session.  Au- 
gust 4.  1937:  Vote  on  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor Byrd,  of  Virginia,  that  no  contracts  for 
loans,  annual  ccntribtitions,  capital  grants, 
sale,  lease,  mortgage,  or  any  other  agreement 
or  instrument  made  pursuant  to  this  act 
shall  be  entered  into  by  the  Authority  with 
respect  to  pny  project  costing  more  than 
$4,000  exclusive  cf  the  cost  of  the  land  and 
cost  of  removm':  eld  buildings,  less  value  cf 
salvage,  per  family  unit  of  more  than  61.000 
per    room.     Amendment    agreed    to.     "Kay." 

THREE-YEAR    TENURE 

Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session.  Au- 
gust 4.  1937:  Vote  on  amendment  of  Senator 
George,  of  Georgia,  providing  that  this  act 


shall  expire  3  years  after  the  approval  there- 
of: provided,  however,  that  all  contracts  en- 
tered  into  and  all  commitments  made  by  the 
board  shall  be  carried  out  by  such  agency  or 
authority  as  the  Congress  may  designate. 
Amendment  rejected.     "Nay." 

LOW-COST  HOUSING EXTENDING  rACILITIES, 

H.  R.  8730 

Seventy-fifth  Congress,  second  session,  De- 
cember 21.  1937:  Vote  on  passage  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  8730),  extending  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  Insure  loans  and 
advances  of  credit  to  July  1,  1939.  Bill 
passed,     "Yea  " 

PREVAILING   RATE   OF   WAGE 

Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  De- 
cember 21,  1937:  Vote  on  amendment  of  Sen- 
ator Lodge  prop>osing  that  the  rate  of  pay  for 
persons  employed  upon  the  construction  of 
property  covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  not  less  than  prevsll- 
ing  rates  of  pay  for  work  of  a  similar  nature 
in  the  same  locality,  as  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  the  approval  of 
the  President;  and  that  adequate  labor 
standards  shall  be  maintained  on  all  con- 
struction of  property  covered  by  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  this  title.  Amendment  agreed 
to.     "Yea." 

Fair  Labor  Standard  Act — (Fair  Labor 
Standards  in  Interstate  Commerce),  Senate 
bill  2475. 

Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  July 
31,  1937:  Vote  on  passage  of  the  bill  (8.  2475), 
"To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  fair 
labor  standards  In  employments  in  and  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes."     Bill  passed.     "Yea." 

CHILD  LABOR 

Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  July 
31,  1937:  Vote  on  amendment  of  Senator 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  providing  for  the  regu- 
lation in  interstate  commerce  of  goods  pro- 
duced bv  child  labor.  Amendment  agreed 
to.    "Yea." 

WORK-RELIEF (RELIEF        AND       WO"K        RELIET), 

HOUSE  JOINT   RBSOLtmON    678 

Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  session.  June 
3.  1938:  Vote  on  passage  of  the  bill  (House 
Joint  Resolution  679).  "making  appropria- 
tions for  work  relief,  relief,  and  otherwise  to 
Increase  employment  by  providing  loans  and 
grants  for  public-works  projects."  Bill 
passed.    "Yea." 

THE     RELIEF     BILL — (ADOmONAL     RELIEF     APPRO- 
PRIATION!,   HOUSE   JOINT  RESOLUTION    8»6 

Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  session,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1938:  Vote  on  the  passage  of  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  596),  "making 
an  additional  appropriation  for  relief  pur- 
poses for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1938."    Joint  resolution  passed.    "Yea." 

WORKS  FINANCING  ACT — (PROGRAM  FOR  FINANC- 
ING RECOVER.'.BLE  EXPENDITURES  i  ,  SENATE  BILL 
2864 

Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  July 
31.  1939:  Vote  on  passage  of  the  bill  (3.  2864), 
to  provide  for  the  financing  of  a  program 
of  recoverable  expenditures,  and  for  other 
purposes.     Bill  passed,  "Yea." 

OPPRESSIVE    LABOR    PRACTICXS    BILL,    B.     1970 

Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third  scFslon,  May 
27,  1940:  Vote  on  passage  of  the  bill  (S.  1970), 
to  eliminate  certain  oppressive  labor  prac- 
tices affecting  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes.  Bill  passed, 
•Yea" 

STRIKES  AND  LOCK-OlTrS  THAT  IMPEDE  OR  DELAY 
NATIONAL   t'DENbE 

Seventh -seventh  Congress,  first  session. 
June  12.  1941 :  Vote  on  amendment  of  Sen- 
ator Byf.d  (Virginia),  to  Senate  bill  1524.  pro- 
viding that  strikes  or  Icck-outs  in  industries 
that  impede  or  delay  the  national-defense 
etfort  are  contrary  to  sound  public  policy, 
and  are  condemned.  Amendment  agreed  to, 
"Yea." 
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CX3NWALLT  AimSTUKZ  WT.T,,    S.   7Se 

8evCTity-«lghth  CongreBB,  first  seaelon,  May 
S,  1M3:  Vote  on  passage  of  the  ■o-caUed 
ConiiAlly-Smlth  anttstrtke  WU  (8.  796), 
relating  to  the  use  and  operation  by  the 
United  S'.ates  of  certain  planta  tn  the  In- 
terests of  the  national  defense.  Bill  passed, 
-Yea  • 

LOW -COST   HOUSnCO AMXHBICXJIT   OT   MATIOIIAL 

HOUSIVG  ACT  or   1SS7.  SEKATX  SOX  (91 

Sfventy-slxth  Congre«,  first  session,  June 
8.  1939:  Vole  on  the  passage  of  Senate  WU 
No  591,  "To  pinend  the  National  Housing  Act 
cf  1937.  and  for  other  purposes."  Bill  passed. 
•Yea." 

SrteQty-sUth  Congress,  first  Beasioa,  June 
8.  1930:  Vote  on  ajnendment  of  Senator  Tatt 
(Ohio),  proposing  to  reduce  the  contribution 
from  HSJOOOMO  to  •30.000.000  a  year,  and  the 
total  amount  autboriaed  to  be  cut  from  (800,- 
OCOiXM)  to  HOCOOO.OOO  a  year.  Amendment 
rejected.     "Nay." 

THZ  RZLIZr  BILL AODTTIONAL  AFPBOPKW.TION  TOa 

woKK  ncuEr  awd  kilief.  housi  joint  keso- 

LTJTIOW   BS 

Seventy-Sixth  Congress,  first  session.  Jan- 
tiary  27,  1939:  Vote  on  amendment  cf  Sen- 
ator McKkllas  (Tennessee)  to  increase  from 
9725 i)00 .000  to  $£75,000,000  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation carried  in  the  relief  bill.  The 
vote  was:  Teas,  46:  nays.  47,  and  Senator 
IkdcKnxAa's  amendment  was  therefore  re- 
jected by  1  vote.  Amendment  rejected. 
•Tea." 

NoiT. — ^Later,  Senator  McKixlas  voted 
"Nay"  against  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Peppex  (Florida),  proposed  to  another  relief 
blil  (H.  J.  Res  246).  proposing  the  same  In- 
crease of  9150.000.000  as  was  provided  in 
McKsLLAc's  amendnkent.  because  In  the 
meantime  It  bad  become  evident  that  the 
House  would  not  agree  to  more  tban  $160,000.- 
000.  over  the  $725,000,000.  as  provided  In 
House  Joint  Resolution  S36:  so  lir.  MclCn.i.Aa 
suppo.'ted  that  measure,  as  did  the  majority 
of  the  Senate. 

MAKING    A    rUKTHMt    AOmTIOHAL    APPBOTRIATION 

rsa  wosx  aixixr  and  acriEr,  house  joimt 

ftCSOLL'TION   3C6 

Serenty-slxth  Congreea.  first  session.  April 
11.  1839:  Vote  on  amendment  of  Senator 
PEPPES  (Florida)  providing  for  tbe  appro- 
priation of  $150,000,000  for  W.  P.  A.  Instead 
of  $100,000,000.    Amendment  rejected.    '•Nay." 

KAKn«a  APFBOPRIATIONB  POB  WORK  KXLI^,  KX- 
LIEP,  AKD  TO  IMCaEASX  EMPIXJTMENT  BY  P»0- 
▼EDINO  LOAMS  AJtV  GaANTS  POK  PUBLIC  WOKSCS 
PaOUCTS.  POB  FISCAL  TEAB  KNDIIfQ  JUNE  SO, 
1*40.  ROL'EX  JOINT  KESOLUTICN  a2« 

SeV(>nty-s*xth  Congress,  first  session.  June 
88.  1939:  Vote  on  committee  amendment 
providing  that  25  percent  of  the  total  costs 
of  all  non-Federal  projects  approved  on  and 
alter  January  1.  1940,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
States.     Amendment   agreed   to.     "Yea." 

Seveuty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  Jime 
23,  1939:  Vote  on  passage  of  Hcuee  JcMnt 
Resolution  320.  Joint  resolution  pasaed. 
•Yea.' 

•OCIAL    SECtrSITY AMENT)  THE   SOCIAL   StCUiUTI 

ACT.    H.    a.    6S3S 

Sev&nCy-sizth  Congress,  first  seflslon,  July 
13.  1939:  Vote  on  the  passage  of  the  blU 
(H.  R.  0835),  to  amend  the  Social  S^xnirlty 
Act  and  for  other  purposes.  Bill  passed. 
-Not  voting."' 

Note. — Mr.  McKfllak  was  absent  on  this 
Tote  due  to  the  fact  that  be  was  on  a  com- 
mittee attending  the  funeral  of  Representa- 
tive McReynolds,  of  Tennessee.  For  this 
reason  Mr.  McKzllas  Lb  recorded  In  the  Rac- 
on»  as  "Not  voting." 

XATEVf  AL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

S?venty-slxth  Congress,  first  session.  July 
11.  1939:  Vot«  on  committee  amendzneut  to 


title  V,  providing  for  Increased  authorizations 
for  approivlatlons  for  maternal  and  child 
health,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  public 
health  as  authorized  In  the  original  Social 
Security  Act.    Amendment  agreed  to.    "Yea." 

ASCarOlCKMT  TO    ADVAKCX  TIICE    OP   PATllENT   OP 
OLO-ACE  PENSIONS 

Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  July 
11,  1939:  Vote  on  amendment  proposlrg  that 
the  monthly  benefit  payments  to  the  aged 
provided  under  the  law  would  begin  In  1940 
instead  of  1942.  Amendment  agreed  to, 
"Tea." 

COLLECTIVE  BASCAININC AMENDMENT  TO  SENATE 

BILL     MO.     1524 

Seventy-seventh  Congress,  first  session, 
June  12,  1941:  Vote  on  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor La  FoixEiTE  (Wisconsin),  proposed  to 
Senate  bill  1524  (a  bill  to  authorize  the  de- 
ferment of  men  by  age  groups  or  groups  un- 
der the  Selective  Service  Training  Act  ot 
1940 ) .     The  La  Pollette  amendment  provides : 

**The  Congress  hereby  further  declares  that 
complete  cooperation  between  government, 
management,  and  labor  can  best  be  achieved 
by  the  wholehearted  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  collective  bargaining  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  employees  to  desig- 
nate representatives  of  their  own  choosing, 
for  the  purpose  erf  collective  bargaining. 
without  Interference  through  unlair  or  op- 
pressive labor  practices." 

The  Lb  Fysllette  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
"Yea." 

SnUKES  AMD  LOCK-OUTS 

Seventy -seventh  Congress,  first  session, 
June  12,  1941:  Vote  on  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor CoNNALLT  (Texas),  proposed  to  Senate 
bill  1524,  giving  the  President  authority  to 
ta^  over  defense  plants  if  production  were 
tied  up  by  strike,  lock-outs,  or  o.her  caui^es. 
wluch  would  result  in  delaying  or  impedinu' 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Amendment  agreed 
to.    -Tea." 


Votes  for  tlie  Anned  Forces 


Hospital  Facilitiej  in  KUssachusetti 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASS.*CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'.'ES 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Massachusetts  DepartiTient  of  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

The  resolution  petitions  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  construction  of  a  national 
tubercular  hospital  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to 
be  located  within  a  20-mile  radius  of  the 
statehouse,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Whereas  there  is  at  present  a  great  lack  of 
hospital  facilities  In  Massachusetts  and  more 
particularly  as  pertains  to  beds  for  tuber- 
cular patients;  and 

Whereas  It  is  particularly  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive for  the  family  members  and  friends 
to  reach  Rutland  Heights  Hospital,  we.  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  Department  of 
Massachusetts,  hereby — 

Resolvi;,  that  we  are  In  favor  of  and  hereby 
respectfully  petition  Cono;ress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  to  arrange  for  tne  es- 
tablishment and  construction  of  a  national 
tubercular  hospital  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Veterans  Administration,  to  be  Iccatrd 
within  a  20-mUe  radius  of  the  statehoobo, 
Boston,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CfF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1943 

Mr.     EBERHARTER.    Mr.     Speaker, 

undr-r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RtcoRD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Ernest  Lindley  from  the  Washington 
Po.«;t  for  today: 

SUITABLE     LEXJISLATION VOTES     FOB    THE     AKMED 

roacES 

(By  Eniest  Lindley) 

ProvlKlon  for  voting  by  men  and  women  In 
the  armed  services  surely  cannot,  and  Will 
net,  be  left  where  the  Senate  left  It  by  adopt- 
ing the  E:istland-McClcllan  plan.  This  is 
not  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  exercise  cf  the 
bal'  t  b:'  mc.iibers  cf  the  armed  forces.  It  Is 
a  bill  to  leave  them  effectively  di?enfranchised. 
Few  people  pretend  that  it  is  anything  more. 

Ir  L=;  tru'^,  of  course,  that  the  prevision  of 
a  Federal  ballot,  or  its  equivalent,  to  sol- 
diers find  sailors  raises  many  legal  and  prac- 
tical difficulties.  The  Green-Lucas  bill  may 
be  open  to  question  on  constitutional 
grounds,  although  it  Is  noteworthy  that  most 
of  the  bf'it  constitutional  lawyers  in  the  Sen- 
ate voted  lor  it  or  refrained  from  voting. 

The  argument  that  the  Green-Lucas  bill  In- 
fringes tiie  rights  of  the  States  has  received 
a  teUlng  answer  from  Senator  Carter  Glass. 
one  of  the  most  stalwart  defenders  of  State 
riehLs.  Senator  GLAi>s  points  out  that  there 
is  already  on  the  b<K>ks  a  Federal  law  speci- 
fying that  no  memijer  of  the  armed  forces 
sh.'\)!  be  rrqmrod  to  regi'-ter  or  to  pay  a  poll 
tax  in  order  to  vote  in  a  Federal  election  or 
In  primary  contests  for  Federal  offices.  This 
1.T.V  v.a-  p.d'iptcd  In  1942 — it  became  effective 
S'ptember  16.  It  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
47  to  5  in  tlie  Senate  and  134  to  19  In  the 
Hou.se  The  conference  report  was  adopted 
by  t!  e  House  248  to  53  and  by  a  voice  vote  in 
the  Senate. 

The  vote  on  the  antl-poll-tax  amendment, 
which  wris  tacked  on  in  the  Senate,  was  33  to 
20.  Because  the  conference  committee  adopt- 
ed this  clat:se.  Representative  R.^nkin.  of 
Mi^siL-^i-pl.  moved  to  send  the  bill  back  to 
crnfertnce,  but  was  beaten  244  to  56. 

Inasmuch  ns  this  Is  the  law  cf  the  land. 
ScnaLor  Glass  WTitc?  that  he  "cnn-^ot  see  that 
the  rights  cf  the  Slates  are  either  jeopardized 
or  in  any  way  involved"  in  the  controversy 
over  the  Green-Lucas  bill.  Senator  Class  fa- 
vc;-s  giving  "cv;r  armed  forces  ar.-ay  from 
heme  in  the  Federal  service  the  richt  to  vote 
In  Federal  elections  for  Federal  ofucrrs  under 
Federal  authority  and  responsibility."  He  fa- 
vors the  Gre.>:i-Lncas  bill  "without  any  emas- 
culaur.E  amendments  " 

The  1942  bill  proved  Inadequate.  It  struck 
down  ctr-.nn  State  barriers  to  the  effective 
exercise  of  the  franchise  by  tlie  men  and 
women  In  the  M>rvice6.  but  it  did  not  go  far 
enoi:^h.  It  d.d  not  set  up  machinery  to 
facilit.ae  votinc:.  Under  the  19-i2  bill  only 
about  2a  000  valid  ballots  aere  cast. 

Congress  has  no  higher  duty  tnan  to  facili- 
tate t;ie  e:;erc;se  of  the  franchise  by  the  men 
and  women  who  are  dom^;  the  mosn  to  defend 
the  d"m^crat:c  system,  of  which  the  bailot  is 
the  «^]-^bo!.  There  ar?  certain  b?.f-1c  eligri- 
b:;ry  reciir.rrments  which  It  cannot  sveep 
a.idL\  But  surely  it  can  see  tiial  all  lesser 
obstacles  ere  cleared  away,  that  tape  Is  cut, 
that  ballots  a.-e  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
m<.n  and  uonea  in  the  services  in  good  tiaie. 
and  i_hat  iLcy  t:re  rctuiufcd  to  the  proper  oio- 
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tricts  and  fairly  counted.  This  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Green-Lucas  bill. 

Tlicre  may  be  other  slightly  different 
means  of  getting  approximately  the  same  re- 
sult. If.  as  some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Green -Lucas  bill  maintained,  the  States  can 
be  relied  upon  to  pass  suitable  legislation  to 
enable  soldiers  and  sailors  to  wite.  they  might 
be  Riven  the  opportunity  to  do  so  within  a 
fixed  period.  A  Federal  law  might  be  en- 
acted Rivini;;  the  individual  States  until  May 
1  to  r.dopt  legislation  conlorming  to  certain 
standards  set  forth  in  the  Federal  law.  The 
States  which  met  these  requirements  could 
then  proceed  to  di'tribute  tlieir  own  absentee 
ballots,  v.-iule  a  cent.al  Federal  board  weUid 
supervise  tiie  balloting  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
from  Spates  which  failed  to  pass  laws  meet- 
ing the  requirement <. 

In  other  words,  the  Green-Lucas  sch'^me 
rould  be  made  to  apply  to  all  State:  which 
by  a  piven  time  had  not  amended  their  own 
abs'-ntee  voting  Iaw.>  to  conform  to  the  stand- 
p.rd.s  set  forth  in  the  Federal  law.  These 
standards  should  be  apprcxlmtitely  those  of 
the  Green-Lucas  bill,  requiring,  lor  cxam- 
jile,  that  ballots  be  mailed  m  good  tune  and 
that  provision  h?  made  lor  voting  by  party 
Instead  of  by^iuune  This  last  provision  i.s 
neecs-ary,  bccau.se  sonic  iicminations  are 
made  too  late  to  p.-rmit  the  pr.ntm?  and  dis- 
tribution of  ballots  containing  names  to  sol- 
diers and  sailors  overseas, 

Such  a  coiv.pioml^e  WuUld  p'-ve  Indi'wdual 
Slates  a  chance  to  take  care  of  the  problem  if 
they  c'o.nse  tT  do  so.  but  would  at  the  same 
tunc  safeguard  the  ballot  for  soldiers  and 
sailoro  from  other  Stares  The  staiidaids  set 
for  the  States  would  have  to  be  drawn  care- 
fully to  a-'^sure  that  they  were  not  evaded. 

A  strai£;ht-<>ut  Nation-wide  system  such  as 
the  Green-Lucas  bill  proposes,  is  the  fcafest 
and  most  direct  way  of  enabling  soldiers  and 
sailors  t.>  exercise  their  rights  as  voters.  A 
substitute  of  the  sort  set  forth  above  t."^  surely 
the  minimum  v.h:ch  Ceii'trcss  can  enact 
without  shameful  dereliction. 


AnniYeriuy  of  the  Surrender  at  Yorktown 


Proper  Distribution  of  Milk 

EXl  -ZNSION  OF  REMARPI.S 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHU-SFrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne:iday.  December  15.  1043 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
Chelsea  resolving  that  the  attention  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  is 
called  to  the  nece.ssity  for  a  redistribu- 
tion of  milk  and  its  products  and  a  re- 
vision of  orders  pertaining  to  civilian  use. 

\Vherea.s  the  board  cf  aldermen  of  the  city 
of  Chelsea  realize  that  the  paramount  issue 
cf  all  America  Is  the  proper  and  successful 
conclusion  of  the  war,  nevertheless,  there 
must  be  a  proper  distribution  of  milk  so 
that  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  babies  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  proper  amount  of 
milk:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  attention'of  the  O  P.  A. 
Is  herewith  called  for  a  redistribution  cf  milk 
and  its  products  and  a  rev.sion  of  orders  per- 
taining to  civilian  use.  There  have  been  re- 
ports that  certain  families  have  been  deprived 
of  the  proper  amount  of  milk  for  babies;  and 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  cf  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  O  P.  A.  and  al.so  Senators  Walsh 
and  Henrt  Cabot  Lodge  Jh  and  Ccngiessmau 
LainE. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Dcccjnber  15.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
19,  1S43. 1  addressed  the  House  briefly  on 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-second  anni- 
versary of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown, 
Va.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  on  that  subject  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  preetinps  from  President  Roose- 
velt and  other  remarks  and  material 
which  were  a  part  of  that  occasion. 

The  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  the  patriotic  manner 
in  which  they  have  annually  held  com- 
memorative ceremonies  on  this  historic 
day  and  for  their  work  in  keeping  York- 
town  before  the  old  and  young  as  the 
sym.bol  of  fi-eedom.  I  know  that  this 
preat  organization  will  recoRnize  that  I 
could  nr-ver  do  complete  justice  to  its 
noble  efforts,  yet  I  would  do  a  great  in- 
ju.stice  to  the  Comte  de  Grasse  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, located  at  Yorktown,  Va..  and 
to  its  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  mem- 
bers, particularly  the  Repent  of  the 
Com.te  de  Grasse  Chapter,  Mrs.  George 
Durbin  Chenoweth.  if  I  omitted  to  men- 
tion them  as  worthy  of  especial  com- 
mendation for  their  untiring  efforts  to 
keep  Yorktown,  its  memories,  and  its  in- 
spiration ever  alive  before  the  American 
people  and  the  world  in  order  to  secure 
cur  redcdication  to  the  concept  of  liberty 
and  the  ideals  of  freedom  for  which 
Yorktown  will  ever  stand. 

My  mind  reverts  in  glorious  memory 
to  those  exercises  organized  and  held  on 
October  19.  1922,  under  the  inspired  lead- 
ership of  the  Comte  de  Grasse  Chapter 
and  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Chenoweth  for 
the  first  time.  For  twenty-one  years 
since  that  day  she  has  presided  over  sim- 
ilar exercises  and  has  become,  herself,  a 
part  of  Yorktown.  By  her  fidehty,  her 
inspiration  and  her  unwavering  loyalty, 
she  has  instilled  in  all  of  us  during  these 
passing  years  the  conviction  that  there 
should  be  established  at  Yorktown  some 
memorial  to  testify  always  to  her  labors 
even  though  those  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  work  with  her  are  convinced 
that,  after  all,  Yorktown  with  its  historic 
relics  and  monuments  will  ever  constitute 
her  best  memorial. 

On  October  19,  1943,  President  Roose- 
velt extended  hearty  greetings  through 
Secretary  Early,  and  Mrs.  Chenoweth  ac- 
knowledged those  greetings. 

Greetings  from  me  were  read  to  those 
a.-^scmbled  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Renforth.  Chap- 
lain of  the  Comte  de  Grasse  Chapter. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth  opened  the  cere- 
monies with  remarks  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  address  of  Mrs.  William  H. 
Pouch.  President  General  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  the  speech  of  Cap- 
tain R.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  commanding  offi- 


cer. United  States  Naval  Mine  Dapot, 
Yorktown.  Va.,  which  Is  omitted  in  this 
extension  but  appears  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  A4592. 
There  were  informal  remarks  by  Baron 
de  Luslrac.  a  major  in  the  French  army 
who  is  commanding  officer  at  the  French 
Military  Mission  in  the  United  States, 
located  at  New  York  City.  His  remarks 
were  greatly  enjoyed  and  were  highly 
inspirational  but  they  are  omitted  here- 
in as  I  do  not  have  a  copy. 

Pursuant  to  leave  granted.  I  extend  in 
the  order  statrd  the  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Early  for  the  President,  Mrs.  Chcno- 
weth's  reply,  my  own  greetings,  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  by  Mrs.  Chenoweth, 
Regent  of  the  Comte  de  Gras.se  Chapter, 
and  the  remaiks  of  Mrs.  William  H. 
Pouch,  President  General  of  the  National 
Society.  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution: 

The  White  House. 
Wa;h.ngton,  OctobcT  16.  1943. 
Mrs    GroncE  D.  Chenowitih. 

R'gcnt.     CoiiUe     dr     G^a-isr     Chapter, 

Caughters  of  the  American  Reiolu- 

tiun.  Yorl^'iOu  a,  Va. 
Dear  Mrs.  Chenoweth:  The  President  de- 
sires to  extend  hearty  greetings  to  all  who 
gather  at  Vorklown  on  Octoljer  19  to  com- 
mcmcrate  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
He  hopes  the  event  will  be  a  patiictic  In- 
spiiatu  n  to  all  v.ho  participate. 

Very  sincerely  ycurs. 

Stephen  Early. 
Secretary  to  the  Prtstdcit. 


YoriKTov.:;,  Va..  Octcbei  2C.  1943. 
The  Pi:i-i,irxNT. 

Wa^htvgtov.   D    C. 

My  De.ar  Mr  President:  Please  accept  our 
sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  message  ycu 
conveyed,  thrcuph  Mr.  Early's  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 16.  to  all  who  gathered  at  the  meeting  cf 
the  Comte  de  Grasse  Chapter,  National  8a- 
ciety  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, at  Yorktown  on  Yorktown  Day.  Oc- 
tober 19.  m  commemoration  of  the  victory  at 
Yorktown,  October   19,   1781. 

We  believe  that  the  victory  at  Yorktown 
"by  wh'ch  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  cf  America  was  achieved"  sustained  for 
all  times  those  fundamental  principles  on 
which  cur  Nation  is  founded  and  lor  which 
American  patriots  are  again  sacrificing  their 
lives  and  fortunes — this  time  for  the  freedom 
of  all  mankind.  It  has  been  a  long  cherished 
wish  of  the  Comte  de  Grasse  Chapter  that 
Yorktown  Day  should  have  national  recogni- 
tion and  observance.  Ycur  message  to  us  en 
the  162d  anniversary  of  the  surrender  gives 
us  hope  that  a  definite  step  towards  this  end 
has  been  taken 

It  was  our  privilege  again  this  year  to  have 
with  us  our  Pre«idcnl  General,  Mrs.  WilUam 
H.  Pouch,  of  New  York,  whose  office  is  in 
Memorial  Continental  Hall,  Washington. 
She  brought  us  inspiring  knowledge  of  the 
wartime  activities  of  our  national  organiza- 
tion. Capt.  Robert  D.  Kirkpatrick,  United 
States  Navy,  retired,  commanding  officer  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Mine  Depot.  York- 
town,  was  the  principal  speaker.  He  de- 
livered an  outstanding  address,  with  special 
reference  to  the  significance  of  the  part 
played  in  the  achievement  of  the  1781  vic- 
tory by  the  famous  French  admiral,  the 
Comte  de  Grasse.  for  whom  our  chapter  U 
named,  and  the  important  contribution  of 
our  Navy  in  the  present  war. 

With     renewed     appreciation,     and     best 
wishes,  to  you,  sir,  believe  me. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
Mas  George  Dukbin  Chenoweth, 
r.  gcv.t,   Ccnite   de   Grasse    Cr.cpier, 

N.  S.  D  A.R. 
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CREXTINCS   FROM    CONGRESSMAN    S.    O.    BI-.\ND 

Tec! ay  as  never  before  we  shculd  meet  in 
mca.ory  cf  Ycrktt.wn.  I  regret  that  I  canr.ot 
b'-  wit!i  ycu  but  I  knew  that  so  long  as  her 
life  !afU  ycu  will  hold  exercises  such  as  these 
ind'T  the  grarirus  auspices  of  Mrs.  George 
Durb:n  Chenoweth  who  has  done  so  much  fcr 
Y/rktcwn  and  '.vho  m?.kc3  tbese  exercises  a 
reliL'icua  service. 

We  are  fighting  today  for  frepdom  as  cur 
fi.rtiathcrs  fcu?ht  on  these  fields  162  yerirs 
BtTO.  The  memories  cf  the  past  will  ever  live, 
hi.d  I  hnpc  and  pray  that  the  ceremonies  In 
commemoration  of  the  surrender  here  mav 
brcomo  In  time  an  annual  celebration.  I 
r;irnP8tly  hope  the  victory  for  freedom  which 
v.>.>  won  In  1781  may  Inspire  the  victory  for 
freedom  eventually  of  all  nations  in  the  world 
had  that  some  time  the  principles  for  which 
we  fought  mny  be  universally  accented 

I  refrret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  today. 
A;thouf{h  I  am  absent  In  the  flesh.  I  R5>ure 
ycu  that  I  sha'.l  always  be  with  ycu  In  spirit 
and  doing  what  I  can  to  preserve  the  free- 
djms  wh:ch  we  won  here. 


RTMAIKS   or   »raS.    CXORGE    DUr.SIN    CHENOWTTH. 
EEGENT,  COMTE  DE  CRASSE  CHAPTni.  N    S    D.  A    R. 

Captain  Klrkpatrlck  Our  Beloved  President 
General,  Baron  de  Lustrac.  Members  and 
Friends  of  the  Comte  de  Grasse  Chapter: 

Today,  my  twenty-flrst  program  on  October 
19.  I  greet  you  with  reverence  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  with  m<<ny  reminiscences  of  former 
observances  of  this  historic  date. 

Somehow,  my  mind  particularly  reverts  to 
thit  first  October  19  for  our  chapter — 
October.  1922,  when  seven  battleships  were  In 
York  River  under  command  of  Admiral  Hilary 
P.  Jones.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  It  has  been 
all  through  the  years  at  Yorktown — the 
Navy,  and  we  did  well  to  honor  that  distin- 
guished French  Admiral,  the  Comte  de  Grasse. 
In  naming  cur  chapter  lo  whom  this  Nation 
ewes  profoundest  gratitude,  and  to  whose 
descendants  cur  chapter  ewes  much  for  the 
many  valuable  souvenirs  of  the  French 
Admiral  which  they  have  consigned  to  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  Comte  de  Grasse 
Chapter  in  their  museum  established  In  the 
first  customhotife  In  America — cwaed  and 
rcstor«Hl  by  the  chapter. 

In  October  1922  the  Navy  provided  music 
and  tea  aboard  ship,  and  speakers  from  the 
btr.ff  cf  officers  on  the  ships. 

The  Chapter  at  that  time  entertained  the 
Virginia  State  Conference,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  was  the  first  time 
our  fociety  as  a  body  ever  visited  Yorktown. 
Your  regent  was  overwhelmed  with  corre- 
spondence— Inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  Please  tell  me  how  to  get  to  York- 
town.      Today   all  reads  lead  to  Yorktown. 

To  you.  members  of  the  chaper,  all  credit 
Is  due  for  the  effort  on  your  part  to  arouse 
Interest  In  the  observances  and  to  perpetu- 
ating them  as  you  have  all  through  the 
years.  These  are  a  few  of  the  results  of 
that  October  lf>22.  This  date  has  been  kept 
sacred  all  through  the  years  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people  and  of  our  Nation.  In  this, 
we  have  had  the  heartiest  cooperation  of  our 
Representative  In  the  Congress  from  this 
di-tr:ct,  the  Honorable  S  O.  Bland,  whose 
address  some  years  e?o.  "Faith  of  Otir  Fath- 
ers." v/as  without  doubt  the  finest  address 
ever  delivered  in  Yorktown  in  tri'oute  to  our 
forefathers.  Mr.  Bland  cannot  be  with  us 
today,  but  he  has  sent  a  greeting  which  cur 
chaplain,  Mrs.  A.  J,  Renforth,  will  read  lattr 
in  the  program. 

We  have  had  large  gatherings  In  Y'orktcwn 
on  October  19  under  the  auspices  of  ti.e 
citizens  of  Yorktov.n  and  of  the  Colonial 
N.itlonal  Historical  Park.  However,  always 
our  socl3ty.  The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  have  been  active  participants  in 
theoe  cjservances. 


To  you.  Madam  Presidc.it  Gcner.r;l.  we  are 
deeply  grat?ful  for  your  prcscriCe  toujv,  uiid 
for  your  loyalty  to  Yorktown. 

I  a  in  certain  that  Yorktown  Day  Is  now  es- 
tablished and  that  future  peneiaticns  will 
carry  on  for  us.  and  witli  this  a'-iurar.ce.  I 
know  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  an- 
other victory  will  be  accredited  to  our  Navy, 
and  another  record  for  Icyr.lty  will  fce  re- 
corded in  the  books  of  history  fcr  c.ir  society. 
The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 


REMARKS  OF  MR5.  WrlT  LL«.M  H.  POUCH.  FREBIDEXT 
GENERAL,  NATIONAL  EOCtFTY,  DAUGHTTRS  OF 
THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION 

Madam  Chairman  and  friri'ds.  It  Is  an 
honor  and  plesfure  to  be  here  in  historic 
Yorktown  on  this  one  hundred  and  si.xty- 
sccond  anniversary.  No  one  can  stand  in  this 
historic  spot  without  a  fccUng  cf  reverence 
and  thankfulness  for  thc.-^e  men  and  v.-omcn 
of  Revolutionary  days.  Every  inch  cf  York- 
town  soil  shculd  be  sacred  to  Americans  and 
It  is  a  blessed  opportunity  on  this  commemo- 
rative date  to  gather  as  we  have  done  today 
to  think  of  those  heroic  men  and  women  wIkj 
gave  their  lives  that  America  should  be  free. 

In  Faneuil  Hall  on  Cciiotuution  Day  tins 
year  the  Sous  of  the  American  Revolution 
of  Massachusetts  entertained  many  of  the 
hereditary  societies.  This  was  a  most  inspir- 
ing meeting  and  one  could  almost  hear  the 
echoes  of  voices  cf  the  past — of  those  men 
and  wom.en  of  Revolutionary  days  from  whom 
we  will  always  be  thankful. 

Let  us  pray  that  we  of  thi.s  day  and  age 
may  be  Imbued  with  their  noble  sentiments 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  right.  It  was  in  this 
very  building  in  Dock  Sc.u.^re.  known  as  the 
Cradle  of  Liberty,  that  men  talked  about  in- 
dependence and  freedom.  They  did  more 
than  talk — they  acted,  and  gave  their  all. 
their  homes,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives, 
that  Americans  mijrht  be  free  to  follow  their 
individual  Inclinatlous. 

We,  the  inheritors  of  that  liberty  and  free- 
dom which  they  gained,  should  all  be  very 
careful  of  what  we  allow  anyone  or  any  group 
to  do  to  curtail  that  liberty  and  the  "f' ur- 
freedoms"  mentlcned  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Every  patriot  will  again  sacrifice  and  give 
his  or  her  life,  if  necessary,  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  cf  the  pre&s, 
the  freedom  of  assembly,  and  the  freedom 
of  religion. 

These  are  the  "four  freedoms"  which  we, 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
intend  to  keep  Inviolate  an.d  which  our  mem- 
bers will  preserve  and  protect  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  powers 

Our  feeling  Is  the  same  retarding  cur  wcn- 
derful  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

We  believe,  as  does  every  American,  that 
our  Government  and  cur  way  of  living  is 
the  best  for  us — but  we  must  be  careful  in 
this  day  of  post-v.-ar  planning  that  we  do 
not  consider  ourselves  omnipotent  and  nil- 
wise.  It  is  not  reasonable  for  us  to  endeavor 
to  impose  our  successful  form  of  government 
upon  other  nations  whose  religion,  living 
conditions,  and  outlook  on  life  are  so  very 
different  from  those  which  we  enjoy. 

Is  it  wise  for  any  one  or  croup  of  persons 
to  decide  what  ccnditions  r.re  best  fcr  citi- 
zens of  other  lands  whose  present  ld.^ps 
and  backgrounds  iire  so  unfam>!lar  to  the 
men  and  women  of  this  country? 

It  is  beca';se  of  such  circumstances  that 
we  DuUghtera  of  tlie  Amtiicaa  Rtvolutlcn 
have  appointed  a  peare-piannmg  committee 
under  the  able  cirection  of  our  organizing 
secretary  general.  Miss  Marlon  Mullins,  of 
Texas. 

We  believe,  as  does  she.  that  education  re- 
garding the  peoples  and  countries  is  neces- 
sary so  Uiat  we  may  know  to  seme  degree 


just  v.hat  led  up  to  the  war  of  25  years  a^, 
u;.  1  r.'.  .V  to  th;^  frightful  one  of  the  present. 

In  this  connection,  a  list  of  books  fcr 
chiipter  discu.sion  has  been  compiled  which 
we  feel  certain  wai  prove  interesting  and  of 
great  value  of  cur  society. 

We  will  do  well  if  we  study  the  remarks 
and  talks  givt^n  by  Win.ston  Churchill  and 
GcTcrncrs  ai.d  Senators  and  men  of  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  customs  and  policies  of  other 
nations. 

We  are  very  certain  that  our  American 
wom^n  Will  nnctmust  have  a  voice  In  plans 
for  pe.icc. 

One  vounrr  girl  said  to  me,  "You  know. 
Aunt  Helen,  it  is  we  young  people  who  are 
luti.tmi;  this  war.  and  we  are  going  to  have 
something  to  say  about  the  peace  plans  when 
It  is  over." 

When  we  consider  the  thousands  of  WAC's, 
WAVES,  SPAKS,  and  WAM3  who  are  giving 
grand  service  to  the  country  by  releasing  men 
who  can  go  into  tl-e  thick  of  the  fight,  wj 
must  admit  their  right  to  at  least  express 
rn  opinlcn  about  the  kind  of  peace  we  shall 
have 

V.'hat  about  those  heroic  nurses,  nurses' 
aldc^.  anrl  the  un.surpassed  devo'^ed  service  of 
the  Reel  Cro.;s  workers  and  those  in  similar 
organizations  of  mercy? 

The  story  told  of  the  nurse  who,  having 
never  before  been  in  a  plane,  flew  back  anel 
firtli  v.i'h  the  hospitsl  plane  down  in  the 
goiorri.-ns,  the  only  "ne  to  care  for  over  40 
wounded  men.  should  go  down  in  history  as 
a  truly  wonderful  service. 

Women  everywhere  are  working  In  machine 
f h' ps.  Ehlpyard=;,  railroad  yards,  aircraft 
factories,  munitions  plants,  and  steel  mills 
and  foundries  Many  of  our  members  are 
doing  simih'.r  things.  They  drive  trucks  and 
bu.'ses  and  smbulances  In  the  war  zones. 
They  arc  part  of  the  war. 

Our  150000  members  are  all  doing  their 
part  in  active  service  and  on  the  home  front. 
They  sew  and  roll  bandages,  give  their  blood 
fcr  the  prc'atost  ble.-slng  of  the  century — • 
blr)od  plasma.  They  raise  money  for  ambu- 
lances, mobile  units,  blood  centers,  station 
wagons,  and  surgical  and  medical  equipment 
for  the  armed  forces:  send  clubmobilcs  over- 
seas and  in  out  of  the  way  camps  pnd  pro- 
vide entertainment  and  hospitality  for  the 
enlisted  m^n  and  officers  tiiroughout  the 
country  in  U    S   O.  and  recreation  centers. 

Day  and  nirh*:  the  wcmanpowcr  never  rests. 
It  Is  keeping  abreast  cf  the  men  by  givirg 
its  streng-.h  of  mind  and  body  In  active 
service;  sacrificing  all  comforts — encouraging 
the  men  at  the  front  by  the  knowledge  that 
th:lr  womenfolks  are  behind  and  with  them 
in  this  glcbal  war. 

What  is  it  we  are  all  fighting  Lar? 

V.'e  are  fi^'hting  for  the  privilege  of  living 
our  lives  a:-  v.'o  cheese. 

Fighting  to  keep  our  homes  and  our  women 
sp.fe  from  tho  ruthless  enemy  who  would  de- 
grade f.nd  dciitroy  all  home  life  and  shatter 
the  future  safety  of  our  children  and  young 
pc:ple. 

We  are  fighting  for  our  flag  which  has  pro- 
tected our  men  in  these  long  months  of  sav- 
ag;  warfare. 

Fighting  to  preserve  that  fliig  whose  stars 
and  itripes  have  also  protected  men  and 
wcmen  of  other  lands  who  came  to  America 
for  refuge  and  happiness  when  they  found 
ttclr  honielaiid  too  dungerotis  and  detpolic. 

Who  can  ever  deny  the  fact  that  America 
hsji  wclccmrd  tnd  given  cf  her  bounty  to  eU 
who  asked  fcr  aiid  needed  it — until  this  gen- 
erosity was  abused  and  America  betrayed  by 
those  whom  -she  had  s'leltertd. 

What  are  our  men  and  women  fighting  for? 
TlK y  arc  righting  to  keep  inviolate  the  Constl- 
tut!  n  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  EiU  oi  Rights  which  give   us  privileges 
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and  opportunities  for  development  and  inde- 
pendence such  as  no  other  nation  possesses. 

This  Independence  and  freedom  from  op- 
pression are  gifts  from  the  Lord  and  we  must 
guard  them  with  our  very  lives. 

The  future  Is  withheld  from  our  ken  but 
we  know  that  there  are  difficult  days  ahead 
for  America  and  Americans. 

There  are  problems  concerning  France, 
India,  Finland,  Poland,  and  other  nations 
which  must  be  solved. 

How  is  it  po--5ible  to  have  a  world  peace 
which  will  sati.^fy  all  countries? 

When  peace  has  come  how  can  it  be  en- 
forced, and  what  part  will  the  United  States 
take  in  that  enforcement  In  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa? 

This  can  cnly  be  made  possible  by  ttrength, 
adequate  defense,  and  preparedness  for  peace. 

We  must  maintain  strength  on  land,  on 
sea,  and  in  the  air  in  order  to  instirc  any 
security  against  any  attack. 

We  must  preserve  our  independence  of  de- 
cision— and  above  all.  we  must  avoid  en- 
tangling alliances  which  might  restrict  our 
freedom  of  action  in  world  events.  Peace  by 
strength  rather  than  peace  by  pacts  will  keep 
America  secure.  Following  the  peace,  let  us 
put  oin-  own  house  In  crder  before  we  attempt 
t">  plan  in  detail  for  other  nations. 

Government  under  the  blessed  Constitu- 
tion will  keep  cur  America  still  the  greatest 
democracy  in  a  republic  in  all  the  world. 

This  year  of  our  Lord,  1943.  finds  America 
still  holding  aloft  the  torcli  of  liberty,  which 
was  kindled  by  the  fiery  hearts  and  spirits  cf 
the  men.  women,  and  children  of  177G.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  our  duty  on  election  day 
Is  to  votp  for  men  of  integrity,  who  think  and 
a  t  in  the  American  way. 

We  shall  remember  always  the  bloodshed 
of  177G  and  those  who  fell  In  the  siege  of 
Y'orktown.  giving  their  lives  that  we  might 
Inherit  this  goodly  land. 

They  and  those  who  died  in  World  War 
No.  1  and  in  this  war  must  not  have  died 
In  vain. 

We  must  work  and  pray  without  ceasing — 
for  to  God  alone  all  things  are  pcv-sible.  In 
these  hours  of  trial  which  are  with  us  and 
before  us.  we  must  beg  for  strength  of  spirit 
and  understanding  of  our  fellow  men. 

All  things  material  will  eventually  crumble 
Into  dust.  It  is  the  things  unseen  which  are 
eternal. 

Tlierefcre,  with  faith,  hope,  and  charity  in 
otir  hearts,  and  protesting  with  our  utmost 
power  the  sacred  document — the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States — and  our  glorious 
flag,  we  shall  ever  remain  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people — a  strong  united  American 
Nation. 

Mr,  Speaker,  these  remarks  at  York- 
town  toll  the  story  of  Yorktown  and  L^how 
how  clearly  the  struggle  there  is  linked 
with  the  fight  for  freedom  throughout  the 
world  today,  and  that  Yorktown  is  a  mile- 
stone in  the  unending  fight  for  freedom 
which  is  coming  now  to  a  glorious  cul- 
mination with  a  promise  of  freedom  to 
be  enjoyed  by  many  who  have  heretofore 
never  known  its  meaning. 

May  Yorktown  carry  inspiration  to  all 
the  world  for.  after  all.  how  eternally 
true  are  the  closing  words  of  Mrs.  Pouch's 
most  excellent  address: 

All  things  material  will  eventually  crumble 
in;o  dust.  It  is  the  things  unseen  which  are 
eie;  nal. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
include  in  my  remarks  the  war  service 
record  of  B'nai  B'rith  to  date: 

18,8  16  MEMBERS  OF  B'NAI  BRITH  AND  YOtTTH 
AITIMATES  IN  ARMED  FORCES;  131  KILLED  OR 
MISSING,    22   PRISONERS,   AND   67   DECORATED 

Washington.  D.  C. — There  are  18.116  mem- 
bers of  B'nai  Brith  and  its  three  youth  af- 
filiates, the  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph.  Hillel  Foun- 
dations and  B'nai  B'rith  Girls,  serving  in  the 
Nation's  armed  forces,  and  of  these  131  have 
been  killed  in  action  or  in  line  of  duty  or 
are  missing  in  action,  22  are  prisoners  of  war 
and  67  have  been  decorated  for  bravery, 
Henry  Monsky.  president  of  B'nai  B'rith  and 
chairman  of  its  national  war  service  commit- 
tee, announced  yesterday  in  making  public 
a  statistical  report  of  B'nai  B'rith's  war  serv- 
ice record  2  years  after  Pearl  Harbor.  B'nai 
Brith  has  a  membership  of  175,000  men, 
wcmen.   and   young   people. 

The  report  also  showed  that  Bnal  B'rith 
groups  had  equipped  625  recreation  facilities 
for  the  armed  forces  at  Army  and  Navy 
installations  in  38  States,  in  addition  to  34 
in  Canada;  79  naval  vessels  being  served  with 
recreational  and  musical  equipment  and 
reading  material;  46.000  blood  donors  pro- 
vided for  the  Red  Cross;  $172,000,000  in  war 
bonds  sold;  171  Torah  scrolls  obtained  for 
use  in  Jewish  religious  services  at  Army 
chapels,  with  97  already  dedicated,  and 
48.000  members  serving  in  voluntary  civilian 
defense  Jobs. 

Other  figures  stressed  in  the  report  were : 
Fourteen  hundred  members  of  B'nai  B'rith 
serving  In  home  guard  and  State  militia  units 
in  35  States;  3.500.000  surgical  dressings  and 
250,000  sewed  and  knitted  garments  turned 
out  for  the  Bed  Cross  in  274  B'nai  b'rith 
women's  production  units;  16,000,000  pounds 
of  scrap  metal  and  rubber  collected  in  sal- 
vage campaigns;  $700,000  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  war  relief  agencies  since 
September  1939;  43  pieces  of  mobile  equip- 
ment presented  to  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian Red  Cross;  350.000  comfort  kits  and 
gift  packages  provided  for  servicemen  and 
women  in  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
6.000,000  packages  of  cigarettes  sent  abroad 
to  men  in  uniform;  1,000.000  books  and 
games  contributed  to  the  armed  forces: 
1.250.000  servicemen  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada  entertained  at  B'nai  B'rith  spon- 
sored parties,  dances,  shows,  and  other  forms 
of  h.ospitallty. 

Mr.  Monsky  also  pointed  out  that  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundations  are  now  serv- 
ing 128  college  campuses  with  spiritual  and 
welfare  programs  for  thousands  of  Jewish 
student  trainees  in  uniform;  the  Aleph  Zadik 
Aleph  Is  maintaining  B'nai  B'rith  youth 
houses  for  community  war  service;  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Vocational  Service  Bureau  Is  giving 
wartime  Job  Information  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  youth  and  adults  through  its  group 
vocational  counselors  and  through  the  Career 
News. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Monsky.  members  of 
B'nai  B'rith's  National  War  Service  Commit- 
tee are:  MaJ.  Elliot  Niles,  Boston;  Leo  Ascher- 
man,  Cleveland;  Congressman  Samuel  A. 
Weiss,  Glassport,  Pa  ;  Herman  Lewkowltz, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Dr.  Joseph  Well,  Gainesville, 


Fla  ;  Bert  Broude.  Milwaukee;  Gust  K  Mark. 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.;  and  Maurice  Bisgyer, 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  secretary. 


A  Periodical  Flood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS.  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  been  granted  unanimous 
consent  by  the  House.  I  extend  in  the 
Record  the  following  letter  I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  general  manager  of  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  an  editorial  which  app>eared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

These  extensions  are  on  a  matter  of 
public  concern  about  which  I  made  re- 
marks contained  in  the  Congressional 
Records  of  November  4,  page  9153;  No- 
vember 19,  page  A4979;  November  26, 
page  A5135;  and  December  1.  1943,  page 
10186. 

The  letter  and  editorial  follow: 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C,  December  14,  I9i:i. 
Mr,  Cranston  Willlams,  General  Manager, 
AmeTtcan  Newspaper  Publishers  Asen., 
Netc  York.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Williams:  I  appreciate  your  let- 
ter of  December  13,  calling  to  my  attention 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
Thursday,  December  9,  1943,  under  the  by- 
line of  one  John  P.  Cramer,  apologist  for 
bureaucratic  bungling,  who  seeks  to  refute 
my  charges  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
November  4  and  19,  1943,  to  the  effect  that 
Uncle  Sam  Is  the  number  one  publisher  la 
this  country. 

Mr.  Cramer's  article  attempts  to  refute  my 
charge  by  (1)  showing  that  some  of  the 
items  in  it  are  out  of  date.  (2)  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  few  duplications.  (3)  that 
many  Government  periodicals  are  required 
by  law.  Tlirough  these  arguments  this  apol- 
ogist seeks  to  establish  a  Justification  for  all 
Government   publication   activities. 

In  refutation,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  was  very  careful  in  my  remarks 
contained  in  the  Congressional  Record  to 
anticipate  these  objections,  to  enumerate 
them  myself,  and  to  point  out  that  they  beg 
the  real  issue  which  Cramer  does  not  deny, 
namely,  that  Uncle  Bam  Is  the  number  one 
publisher. 

To  be  more  specific,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cramer's 
first  objection  that  some  of  the  Items  are  out 
of  date  or  possibly  duplicated.  I  stated  in  my 
sjieech.  "Of  course,  bureaus  are  created  and 
abolished  so  frequently  In  Washington  that 
any  list  la  subject  to  dally  change.  •  •  • 
I  could  not  be  expected  to  get  up  a  list  of 
periodicals  that  would  be  correct  to  the  dot- 
ting of  an  *r  and  the  crossing  of  a  't.'  That 
Is  Mr.  Davis'  Job.  Yet,  I  repeat,  this  Is  a 
more  comprehensive  list  than  any  Govern- 
ment agency  can  furnish  you  this  afternoon." 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Cramer's  third  main  objec- 
tion, let  me  quote  from  my  speech  a  little 
further.  "Some  of  these  periodicals  are  obvi- 
ously needed  and  are  required  by  law.  Others 
are  not.  I  seek  only  to  Indicate  the  magni- 
tude of  this  Government  enterprise  and  to 
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submit  that  it  needs  review  from  the  stand- 
point of  wartime  value  and  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment activity." 

I  think  that  the  Important  thing  In  the 
whole  picture  la  not  that  my  list  of  Govern- 
ment publications  la  Incomplete,  which  I 
freely  admit.  The  Important  thing  Is  that 
the  accuracy  of  my  charge  the  Government  Ls 
the  biggest  publisher,  that  It  has  Increased 
consumption  of  paper  at  a  time  when  private 
publl'^hera  have  been  r«'duced.  that  the  whole 
situation  merits  review  from  the  standpoint 
of  wartime  value  and  legitimate  Government 
activity,  that  this  charge  Is  not  denied  by 
anyone  and.  In  fact,  is  admitted  by  an  order 
issued  by  E'mer  Davis,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  who  subsequent  to  my 
first  charge  has  ordered  a  svirvey  of  the  field 
and  effective  November  30  reqxilred  that  all 
Government  publications  be  submitted  to 
O.  W.  I.  for  approval  In  an  express  and  ad- 
mitted effort  to  conserve  materials,  man- 
power, and  money.  If  my  activity  on  this 
question  helped  to  produce  that  order,  and 
It  appears  to  have  done  so,  and  If  that  order 
produces  the  re-ults  which  public  pressure 
and  competent  administration  of  It  can  bring, 
my  efforts  on  bf^half  of  the  publishers  and 
taxnnycrs  of  this  Nation  will  have  been  wholly 
Justified  by  events.  If  not,  they  will  have 
been  Justified  on  principle. 

I  might,  in  conclusion,  help  to  emphasize 
the  Inadequacy  of  my  preliminary  survey  of 
the  field  and  the  importance  of  my  insistence 
that  consumption  of  paper  by  the  Federal 
Government  merits  review  by  the  responsible 
authorities  of  the  executive  department  by 
pointing  out  st.me  figures  revealed  by  news- 
paper reporters  who  continued  my  Investiga- 
tion when  I  stopped  at  441  Government  pub- 
lications. 

For  Instance,  an  article  In  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  November  30,  1943,  and  read  to  the 
United  States  Sc-nute  at  the  request  of  Sen- 
ator Danahes  (p.  10186,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, December  1,  1943),  states  In  part  as 
follows: 

"A  few  days  ago  Representative  BKNNrrr 
(Republican,  Missouri),  a  freshman  Member, 
after  a  one-man  investigation  into  the  mat- 
ter. Inserted  Into  the  Conckessional  Rzcoro 
a  list  of  441  Government  periodicals.  He 
admitted  that  It  probably  wasn't  complete 
but  reported  that  no  one.  Including  Elmer 
Davis,  Director  of  War  Information,  or  any 
agency  had  a  complete  list.  He  was  correct 
on  both  counts.  But.  from  what  O.  W.  I. 
does  know,  Mr.  BENNrrr's  list  was  very  con- 
Beivative,  for  there  are  more  than  600  sepa- 
rate publications  printed  by  the  various 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment •  •  •  In  1940  there  were  226,000,- 
000  copies  of  publications  Issued." 

The  O.  W.  I.  Is  now  apparently  making  a 
conscientious  and  effective  effort  to  correct 
this  situation.  If  Its  employees  and  their 
apologists  will  spend  the  time  they  devote 
to  confession  and  avoidance  to  encouraging 
enforcement  of  the  O.  W.  I.  Director's  new 
order,  still  more  wholesome  results  can  be 
expected. 

With  kindest  fcg-.rds. 

Sincerely,  '  , 

M.VKION  T.  Bfnnett, 
Membrr  of  Congress. 

IProm  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Decem- 
ber 3.  19431 

WASTING  GOOD  PAPER  BT  THX  TOW 

When  Government  agencies  that  send  out 
barrels  of  questionnaires  for  others  to  answer 
are  forced  to  do  some  questionnaire  answer- 
ing themselves  it's  good  news  for  weary  busi- 
nessmen. And  if  this  dose  of  the  agencies' 
^•own  medicine  brings  about  the  reform  Rep- 
resentative Bennett  Ls  seeking,  all  taxpayers 
Win  have  the  right  to  rejoice. 

Pfr.  Bennett  Is  from  M'ssourl  and  he  want3 
to  be  shown  why  the  buieaucrats  have  to 


Issue  more  than  600  regular  publications, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  Government 
Is  so  sharply  rationing  print  pap>er  for  other 
users. 

So  he  has  persuaded  an  Interagency  com- 
mittee to  put  out  a  questionnaire  with 
plenty  of  pointed  Inquiries  as  to  the  need 
for  so  many  publications  and  what  they  are 
costing  the  taxpayers.  According  to  the 
Public  Printer,  the  Government  used  161.000 
tons  of  paper  or  40  percent  more  In  the  la.%t 
fiscal  year  than  In  the  preceding  12  months. 

The  Government  issues  9  dallies.  48  week- 
lies, 241  monthlies,  and  numerous  other  pub- 
lications whenever  somebody  gets  a  bright 
new  Idea,  such  as  brought  forth  5.000.000 
copies  of  Our  Schools  In  Wartime,  and  the 
illustrated  periodical  entitled  "Indians  at 
Work." 

In  the  latest  Issue  Is  a  picture  of  a  BUick- 
foot  Indian,  sitting  under  a  pulm  tree  ar.d 
perusing  Its  pages  with  the  remark;  "Gee, 
but  Ifa  great  to  get  'Indians  at  Work'  over 
here  In  North  Africa.  Thanks  a  lot  "  But 
his  Jubilation  will  hardly  be  shared  by  the 
palefaces  who  have  to  put  up  the  wampum 
for  this  expensive  publication  and  scores  like 
it  that  are  wasting  thousands  of  tons  of  good 
paper  every  year. 


Has  Idealism  Died  Again? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1943 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
desire  to  insert  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman  on  December  11,  1943.  This 
editorial  is  timely,  as  it  warns  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  need  to  insist  on  those 
principles  for  which  we  entered  this 
global  conflict: 

HAS  IDEALISM   DIED  AGAIN? 

Upton  Close,  who  has  four  sons  In  the 
armed  forces,  declared  the  other  day  that 
the  high  Idealism  with  which  we  began  this 
war  Is  now  no  more.  As  he  put  It.  Roosevelt 
took  over  the  idealism  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  this  led  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
some  other  pronouncements;  but  all  the 
while  a  bitter  fight  has  been  going  on  be- 
tween the  Idealists  and  the  realists.  In  the 
Roosevelt  crowd,  says  Close,  Wallace  repre- 
sented the  former  and  "worldly  wise"  Harry 
Hopkins  the  latter.     Hopkins  won. 

Hopkins  won  not  single-handed  but  with 
the  help  of  two  famous  gentlemen  known  as 
Churchill  and  Stalin.  Close  believes  that 
Roosevelt  has  been  struggling  against  those 
two  hard-headed  advocates  of  the  status 
quo — plus  a  little  more  if  they  could  grab 
It;  and  Roosevelt  has  lost.  He  has  been 
forced  to  come  around  to  their  way  of  look- 
ing at  things  and  that  Is  why  there  has  been 
such  harmony  In  Cairo  and  Teheran.  The 
Idealism  has  perished,  says  Close,  and  'in- 
ternational power  politics  Is  again  In  the 
saddle"  with  the  victors  determined  to  get 
their  share  of  the  spoils. 

Undoubtedly  there  Is  truth— we  are  afraid 
a  lot  of  truth — In  what  Close  says.  It  doesn  t 
follow  yet  t'.iat  the  Atlantic  Charters  are  to 
be  completely  scrapped  or  that  this  war  Is 
going  to  degenerate  to  a  militaristic  level 
vith  the  spoils  of  victory  the  reward  for 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  ar.d  China,  and 
poor  old  Idealistic  naive  Uncle  Sam  rubbing 


his  perplexed  brow  and  returning  home  to 
think  things  over.  Nevertheless,  we  believe 
that  the  final  results  will  not  be  far  from 
aH  that. 

And  we're  not  surprised.  We  have  pointed 
out— how  many  times  we  do  not  remember — 
that  we  entered  this  war  as  crusaders  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  constructing  a  better  world. 
RUi-:=la  entered  it  because  she  had  to.  Great 
Britain  entered  It  to  fight  while  she  could  to 
keep  what  she  had.  The  crusader  always 
loses.  While  he  thrusts  his  head  Into  a  cloud 
and  tries  to  scan  the  future,  the  realists 
Ecurry  around  to  grab  what  they  can  while 
they  can. 

If  we  expect  this  war  to  produce  more  than 
power  politics  and  spoils,  the  people  of  this 
Natlcn  will  have  to  demand  more  than  that. 
If  the  Prescient  still  clings  to  the  workable 
part  of  the  Idealism,  the  people  ought  to  back 
him  up.  and  If  he  no  longer  clings  to  It,  the 
poijple  ou.L7ht  to  make  an  effort  to  restore  him 
to  those  principles  for  which  we  have  believed 
cr  tried  to  believe  we  are  fighting.  If  Russia 
gets  all  she  wanus,  and  Great  Britain  gets  full 
status  qu  ),  plu«  prcbnbly  some  mandated 
arer^  to  exploit.  Uncle  Sam  will  again  have  to 
bo.v  his  old  gray  head  In  defeat. 

Per.-onally  we  intend  to  get  behind  him  11 
and  when  It  becomes  absolutely  clear  that  all 
the  Ideall-sm  and  high  purpose  are  being 
carted  off  to  the  morgue. 


Air  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.WEISS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  19i3 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
mornings  press  there  appears  a  full- 
page  advertisement  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.    It 

states: 

What  we  seek  Is  a  coordination  of  Inter- 
ests between  an  established  air  line  and  our 
rail  and  highway  systems.  •  •  •  Surely 
Americas  victory  In  arms  through  coordina- 
tion of  ground  and  air  forces  should  point 
tiie  way  to  a  post-war  policy  of  rail-air-high- 
way coordination.  If  it  works  in  battlo 
•     •     •     It  will  work  In  peace. 

A  lesson  graven  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
our  doughboys  is  the  imperative  need  for 
air  power  free  of  control  and  domination 
by  the  ground  forces.  Until  America's 
air  forces  were  given  an  increasing  de- 
gree of  independence,  and  were  finally, 
In  the  latest  Army  organization,  placed 
upon  a  basis  of  equality  with  the  ground 
forces  and  were  freed  of  subordination 
to  the  ground  commanders,  we  fumbled 
and  failed  in  the  use  of  air  power. 

If  this  war  has  taught  us  nothing  else. 
It  has  certainly  proved  that  no  country 
on  earth  can  survive  if  Its  air  power  is 
absorbed  into  the  organization  of  ground 
forces  or  is  treated  as  a  subordinate. 

So  in  peace,  if  we  permit  surface  trans- 
portation to  control  air  transportation, 
we  will  invite  disaster.  An  air  line  owned 
or  controlled  by  a  railroad  WiU  develop 
air  tran.'-portaticn  about  cs  effectually  as 
an  air  force  controlled  by  the  cavalry 
would  djvelcp  a'r  power. 

Ur.dcr  the  present  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  coordination  of  air  and  rail  serViCes 
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Is  governed  through  joint  board.«  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  having  jurisdiction 
over  matters  relating  to  through  service 
aid  joint  rates  between  air  and  rail  cr 
motor  carriers.  And  effective  safeguaids 
are  written  into  the  law  to  guarantee 
against  control  or  domination  of  an  air 
earner  by  a  railroad,  except  in  circum- 
stances where  competition  would  not  be 
restrained  and  where  the  air  service  is 
supplementary  to  the  rail  service.  Such 
safeguards  are  in  accordance  with  our 
long-standing  transportation  policy  to 
prevent  a  new  form  of  transportation 
from  being  dominated  and  controlled  by 
an  older  form  of  transportation. 

In  the  pending  civil  aviation  bill,  H. 
R.  3420.  this  traditional  transportation 
policy  remains  unchanged.  A  minority 
Kport  on  this  bill,  however,  seeks  a 
dra'itic  change  in  that  policy.  The  mi- 
nority report  advocates  that  railroads  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  air  transporta- 
tion, through  subsidiaries,  without  re- 
card  to  the  relationship  between  the  air 
and  rail  carrier.  It  advocates  that  Con- 
gress depart  from  its  long-standing  pol- 
icy and  permit  surface-dominated  air 
lines.  Such  a  philosophy  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  philosophy  which  for  so 
many  long  years  crippled  our  air  power 
by  leaving  it  subordinated  to  and  con- 
trolled by  our  ground  forces. 

Such  domination  did  not  work  in 
battle— and  it  will  not  work  in  peace. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  backward- 
ness of  our  ground-dominated  air  force 
in  the  days  before  Pearl  Harbor  were  the 
progress  and  growth  in  our  civil  air- 
transport system  which  had  developed 
free  from  the  control  or  ownership  of 
surface  carriers  and  whose  independence 
was  protected  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act. 

Let  this  independence  be  preserved  for 
our  civil  air  power  in  the  future.  The 
need  for  independence  from  domination 
by  surface  interests  has  been  proved  in 
the  fiery  crucible  of  war. 


National  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wsh  to  include  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  at  a  regular 
meeting  r'  the  executive  committee  held 
at  the  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
October  9,  1943. 

The  resolution  favors  a  national  lot- 
tery with  War  bonds  as  prizes  as  a  means 
of  raising  new  revenue  to  bring  about  an 
early  conclusion  of  the  war  and  is  a 
means  of  aiding  the  American  taxpayers: 

WTiereas  Congress  must  raise  an  additional 
$12  c:  0,000 .000  by  imposing  further  taxes  on 
tl:.?  American  people;   and 


Whereas  the  American  people  are  eager 
to  participate  In  games  of  chance  which  are 
now  prevalent  with  no  income  to  our  Gov- 
ernment: and 

Whereas  a  national  lottery  Is  a  voluntary 
tax  which  would  help  prevent  Inflation,  and 
render  unnecessary  a  Federal  sales  tax;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  conducting  a  national 
lottery  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  aa 
tickets  could  be  distributed  by  United  States 
mail  and  existing  Federal,  State,  city  and 
town  agencies;  and 

Whereas  lotteries  have  been  conducted  In 
the  past  with  great  success  by  some  of  our 
leading  colleges,  as  well  as  many  churches 
and  organizations  of  all  denominations;  and 

Whereas  the  Father  of  our  Country,  George 
Washington,  clothed  his  Continental  Army 
through  the  process  of  a  lottery:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Disabled  American  Veterans  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held 
at  the  statehouse,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  October 
9,  1943,  favors  a  national  lottery  with  War 
bonds  as  prizes,  as  a  means  of  raising  new 
revenue  of  many  billions  of  dollars  to  bring 
about  an  early  conclusion  of  the  war,«nd  as  a 
means  of  aiding  the  American  taxpayers,  and 
that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  to  Members  of  Conirress  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 


The  Jewish  Problem  of  Today 
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OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NFW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recore,  I  include  a  speech  delivered  by 
me  before  the  Young  Men  and  Young 
Women's  Hebrew  Association  on  Sunday, 
December  12,  1943  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  best  method 
to  rescue  human  beings  from  death  and  slav- 
ery, but  we  cannot  differ  in  plan.  I  believe 
that  the  American  people  as  a  whole  are  com- 
pletely convinced  by  now  that  the  Nazi  op- 
pressors of  the  world  mean  the  destruction  of 
every  human  being  they  can  reach.  They 
wish  to  convert  the  world  into  a  place  where 
the  Nazi  rulers  will  have  control  of  every 
human  activity.  All  those  who  are  not  Nazis 
and  all  those  who  do  ;iot  believe  In  the  Nazi 
way  of  life  are  to  be  exterminated  or 
enslaved. 

Eleven  years  ago  Hitler  proclaimed  this 
program  to  a  world  which  did  not  have  tlie 
couiage  to  resist  him  and  did  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  he  meant  what  he  said. 
The  people  of  the  world  were  so  convinced 
of  the  utter  impossibility  of  carrying  out  such 
a  program  that  they  felt  that  no  person  In  his 
right  senses  could  believe  in  its  possibilities. 

We.  of  all  people,  have  always  been  a 
patient  and  forgiving  lot.  The  long  story  cf 
Jewish  persecutions  and  the  belief  that  some- 
how and  In  some  fashion  rescue  would  come 
drowned  our  senses  and  made  us  oblivious 
to  the  real  facts. 

Hitler  was  determined  to  carry  out  his  pro- 
gram no  matter  at  what  cost.  It  made  no 
difference  to  this  monster  of  humanity 
whether  or  not  the  world  would  aid  him  In 
his  program  or  would  put  obstacles  In  his 
path.  Hitler  swept  aside  all  obstacles.  He 
organized  the  German  people  Into  a  mighty 
military  machine.    Hs  perfected  the  art  of 


war.  He  created  new  means  of  deetructlon 
by  way  of  the  blitzkrieg  and  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  soldiers  and  civilians  alike. 

He  caug;ht  the  world  unprepared,  and  the 
world,  instead  of  taking  proper  measures  in 
Its  own  self-defense,  allowed  Hitler  to  rise 
and  organize  his  military  machine  without 
offering  any  obstacles  to  his  boundless 
ambition. 

Hitler  himself  In  his  book  said  that  a  big 
He  is  better  than  a  little  lie,  because  a  little 
lie  can  be  found  out.  but  nobody  would 
believe  a  big  lie.  His  big  lie  was  the  state- 
ment that  Germany  desired  no  conquest,  was 
a  peaceful  little  nation,  that  she  Just  wanted 
to  be  left  alone,  and  that  she  had  no  terri- 
torial ambitions.  She  Just  wanted  the  Ger- 
mans to  get  together  In  one  nation  and  that 
there  was  no  desire  for  aggression  on  the 
part  of  Germany.  This  was  the  big  He  which 
the  world  swallowed  whole. 

Tliere  were  a  few  of  us  who  believed  that 
lie  at  the  time,  but  the  responsible  states- 
men of  the  world  did  nothing  to  counteract 
Hitler's  preparations  for  conquest  or  stop 
the  organization  of  his  army  and  air  force. 

Mine  was  the  small  voice  which  was  ut- 
tered In  1934,  forewarning  the  American  peo- 
ple as  to  what  was  In  store  for  them  If  they 
let  Hitler's  ambitions  go  unchecked.  But  like 
all  voices  which  were  not  popular  to  others. 
it  was  a  voice  crying  In  the  wUdemest.  Like 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  I  went  from  city  to  city 
and  spoke  In  the  halls  of  our  legislative 
bodies,  warning  continuously  against  the 
menace  of  Hitler.  I  received  neither  support 
nor  assistance.  Some  of  the  people  whom 
I  am  now  addressing  undoubtedly  thought 
that  I  was  exaggerating  the  danger.  I  re- 
member very  well  how  at  a  number  of  public 
meetings  I  was  charged  with  seeing  condi- 
tions too  black  and  that  times  were  not  as 
bad  as  I  depicted  them. 

Not  in  a  spirit  of  "I  told  you  so."  hut  In 
a  spirit  of  one  who  has  been  a  champion  of 
the  cause,  I  now  say  that  my  worst  fears 
were  realized. 

For  11  long  years  we  gave  Hitler  the 
opportunity  to  accomplish  his  evil  designs, 
and  probably  destroy  all  that  was  left  of  the 
Jewish  people  In  those  parts  of  Europe  which 
have  come  under  his  sway. 

Recently  I  Introduced  a  resolution  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  known  as  House 
Joint  Resolution  164,  the  object  of  which 
Is  to  save  as  many  human  lives  as  can  be 
saved  within  the  framework  of  our  Immigra- 
tion laws. 

Aa  you  know,  a  conference  was  held  In 
Bermuda  last  summer  which  sought  to  find 
some  solution  to  the  problem  of  refugees 
from  Hitler's  oppression.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  representatives  of  the  two  great 
Engll.«h-Epeaklng  nations,  our  own  and  the 
British  Empire,  attended  this  conference, 
and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  two  na- 
tions offer  the  only  means  of  a  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  this  conference  came 
to  no  conclusion  and  in  many  respects  Its 
work  was  extremely  disappointing.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  why  this  conference  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  at  Its  very  Inception,  was 
because  this  conference  Immediately  limited 
iteelf  by  proclaiming  that  it  would  not  tackle 
the  question  either  of  American  immltq^tloa 
laws  or  of  the  resettlement  of  a  large  portion 
cf  Jewl.sh  people  In  Palestine. 
!  The  very  thing  that  the  Bermuda  Confer- 
I  cnce  should  have  done  was  to  find  a  wey  to 
s.ive  human  lives  through  our  Immigration 
laws  and  through  Britain's  opening  the  doors 
of  Palestine.  After  all,  here  we  ere.  the  two 
greatest  nations  on  earth,  each  of  whom  had 
In  its  power  some  practical  solution  to  the 
problem.  Instead  of  solving  this  problem 
within  the  framework  of  cur  Immigration 
laws,  a  swell  as  Britain's  possibilities,  th« 
conference  d'-cided  to  omit  these  two  possi- 
ble solution  from  It  prccram. 

What    the   Bermuda   Conference   failed    to 
acconiplijsh,  I  set  myself  cut  to  bring  abtiuw 
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at  least  within  the  fiamework  of  cur  Immi- 
gration laws.  I  ftcl  that  my  resolution  si.g- 
gestd  a  vtry  deflnlte  and  Immediate  program, 
and  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  paying,  at 
least  some  cf  the  debt,  which  as  a  great  hu- 
manlU  rlan  Nation,  we  owe  to  those  who 
cannot  otherwise  help  themselves. 

I  am  flfldressing  myself  to  ycu.  both  as 
en  Amfr.-an  statesmnn  and  a  Jew.  By  ac- 
compiishlnR  the  pr<j(?ram  under  my  resolu- 
tion, we  shall  be  acting  within  the  well  estab- 
lished traditional  policy  of  the  United  S:ates. 

It  has  always  been  the  boast  of  the  United 
States  that  we  furnished  sanctuary  for  the 
cppressed.  and  an  asylum  for  those  who 
were  seeking  to  escape  persecution. 

Abcut  100  years  aqo.  in  the  famed  year  cf 
184  ;.  when  all  of  Eijrope  was  convulsed  by 
revchinons  which  sought  to  establish  ccn- 
Btiluticnal  governments  in  those  countries 
which  stuck  to  the  principles  of  ab:=olute 
munr.rchy,  it  was  our  country  which  offered 
a.'ylura  to  the  great  leaders  of  liberal  thought. 
Later  on  v.hen  Europe  was  again  ravished  by 
ar.a.  chy  and  when  massacres  were  the  ordor 
of  the  day  in  such  cc'jntrifs  as  Russia  an^ 
Rumania,  we  a:;a:n  opened  our  doers  to  re'ti- 
gees  frcm  that  terror  and  permitted  many 
persons  to  escape  persecution  and  find  homes 
In  America. 

Ag.iin  in  1917.  v.hen  our  immigration  law 
was  amended  so  as  to  impcEe  a  literacy  test 
ou  prospective  immigrants  to  these  shores, 
we  saw  fit  to  put  in  a  provision  in  the  law 
to  the  effect  that  people  escaping  religloiid 
persecution  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
literacy  test.  This  provision  proclaimed  to 
the  world  our  determination  to  act  as  an 
asylum  for  persons  who  escaped  from  re- 
lig.ous  persecution.  In  1917  religious  perse- 
cution was  confined  to  Jews  and  Armenians. 

Th!s  time.  reils;iou8  persecution  covers  a 
more  extensive  a:ea  In  that  not  only  Jews 
but  Catholics,  not  only  Catholics  but  Prot- 
estants are  persecuted,  and  in  general  reli- 
gious persprution  today  dovetails  into  oth'-r 
tyjies  of  persecution.  Racial  persecution  is 
as  pott  nt  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Axis 
Nations  as  it  was  In  the  days  of  Czarist 
Rues. a  or  when  a  benighted  Turkey  saw  fit 
to  per.^ecute  Armenians  and  others  for  their 
beliefs. 

Hitler's  policies  were  closely  copied  by  his 
admirers  and  satellites.  Whenever  Hitler  suc- 
ceeded in  attacking  or  appropriating  a  coun- 
try he  brought  into  this  country  his  own 
Ideas  cf  racial  persecution.  All  of  the  coun- 
tries of  central  Europe  and  the  countries  of 
western  and  northern  Europe  which  were 
overrun  by  Hitlers  military  might  have 
adopted  Uieir  own  brand  of  religious  and 
racial  persecution. 

There  is,  however,  one  difference  between 
the  type  of  persecution  which  Hitler  Indulges 
In  and  the  type  which  his  satellites  have 
aped.  Hitler  knows  no  mercy.  He  has  ex- 
terminated or  Is  about  to  exterminate  every 
non-German  within  his  borders,  except  such 
people  as  he  can  use  in  performing  slave  labor 
(or  the  Reich. 

Hitler's  satellites  have  not  gone  quite  so 
far.  They  have  denied  hiunan  and  political 
rights  to  their  minorities,  they  have  tram- 
pled under  foot  any  pledge  they  had  made 
in  the  peace  treaties  to  treat  their  minori- 
ties fairly,  but  they  have  not  quite  seen  fit 
to  exterminate  their  minorities  by  massacres 
and  killings.  There  Is.  therefore,  this  rsy 
of  hope  left.  We  may  still  rescue  individuals 
who  have  fallen  under  the  tyranny  of  Hit- 
ler's satellites  but  who  have  been  able  to 
escape  with  their  lives.  Some  of  the  subject 
countries  are  willing  to  enter  Into  a  kind  of 
bargain  with  their  minorities.  They  will  let 
them  go,  provided  somebody  else  will  under- 
taka  to  receive  them  and  assume  the  re- 
•ponsibillty  of  their  removal. 

This  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  show  the 
flno  and  exalted  spirit  cf  Ame'-ica  which  h?.s 
always  risen  to  sublime  philanthropy  when 


the   opportunity   presented   Itself   to   rescue 
human  beings  from  death. 

I  believe  that  the  resolution  introduced  by 
me  will  go  a  long  way  toward  this  purpose. 
even  though  we  cannot  possibly  hope  or  ex- 
pect to  save  everyone  of  the  many  human 
beings  whose  lives  will  be  snuffed  out  if  Hit- 
ler and  his  cohorts  have  their  way. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  American  solution 
of  the  problem,  by  way  of  a  procedure  initi- 
ated under  our  Immigration  laws,  we  .should 
s'.rive  in  every  pos.slble  way  to  accomplish 
the  repeal  of  the  nefarious  British  White 
Paper.  Britain  does  not  own  Palestine.  She 
Is  only  the  trustee  of  that  country  for  hu- 
manity. Britain  was  made  a  mandaUjry 
power  under  the  League  of  Nations  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  organizing  and  ruling  Pal- 
estine In  the  best  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  and  not  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  British  Empire. 

In  addition  to  that  pha.=e  of  the  mandate. 
Biitam  Is  particularly  cii^itged  in  the  very 
terms  of  that  mandate  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  hem-,  land  In 
Pfljeotine. 

Now,  a  homeland  means  exactly  that.  A 
land  in  which  pecple  can  make  tiuir  hc.mf 
If  there  */as  reason  for  e.-.tablLshmg  this  p(  iicy 
in  1917,  when  the  Jewl.^h  people  of  the  Wurld 
did  not  suffer  any  exleriive  persecution  on 
the  style  made  fashionable  by  Hitler,  there 
is  so  much  m  /re  reason  frr  a  Jewish  honie- 
liind  in  th"se  days,  when  ihtre  is  no  o-hcr 
place  to  wliich  the  Jewi>h  pecple  can  gi> 

It  is  ridiculous  and  futile  to  talk  about 
eaC;;b!ishlng  hoi-nes  for  J:v:'i-h  refugees  in 
Sw.tzerland  or  Sweden.  Tiue.  both  coun- 
tries have  done  an  extremely  fine  piece  of 
wrrlc  in  connection  with  this  prof^rar.i.  B^^'ch 
ceu:. tries  de-rrve  our  smcerest  than'Ks  for  all 
thev  have  done  for  Jewish  reftig^e.s 

S-.vitzerland  hns  dr<ne  all  that  could  p.^s- 
sibly  be  expected  from  a  little  c^'untiy  .'-ur- 
rcunded  by  enemy  territcry.  Sweden  has 
done  an  exceedingly  Cue  job  by  admitting 
into  its  country  all  th'^  Jews  whom  Hitler 
tried  to  tx''Trainate  In  D.iimurk  during  his 
recent  campaign  there 

You  5ee.  wherever  Hitler  eoes.  or  whatever 
territory  he  is  rbout  to  relinquish,  the  first 
thinj  he  dees  is  to  get  rid  of  the  Jowirh 
population  by  murder  and  mns^^acre.  It  all 
b.fi.ns  by  hei-dini?  the  Jews  into  ghettos,  and 
then  killing  tlieni  o.l  in  every  m.iuner  wiucii 
Gtrnian  brutality  can  device. 

The  place  in  which  the  most  horrible  de- 
structii^n  of  human  lives  occuirtd  was  the 
old  Pol.th  cnpital  of  Warsaw  In  1939  this 
city  withstood  a  s:ei;e  by  the  Germans  which 
la-^ted  s"me  3  weeks  and  only  after  the  most 
thorough  destruction  of  all  of  the  eitys 
streets  and  buildings,  dii  the  P'^li'^h  per-ple 
surrender  to  the  fury  of  th-'  Germr'.n  invac'crs. 
Thereafter.  Warsaw  we.s  n^ade  Into  a  central 
concentration  camp  for  the  Jews  from  all 
parts  of  Poland. 

A  ghetto  was  established  in  the  city,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  cctintry  by  an  8- 
foot  wall.  Into  this  ghetto  were  crowded  all 
the  Jewish  refugees  from  every  portion  of 
Poland  and  all  the  Jews  from  Germany  and 
other  western  countries  were  likewise  shipped 
into  this  ghetto.  Eventually  the  population 
of  this  .small  area  was  Increa.sed  to  a  trem'^n- 
dous  fl^re  and  almost  a  million  peni:;le  were 
compelled  to  live  In  the  territory  which  wa.s 
originally  designed  for  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand. 

By  July  1942.  the  population  of  the  War- 
saw ghetto  had  dwindled  d  iwn  through 
starvation  and  disease  to  about  400  000  It 
was  at  this  point  that  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Gestapo.  Himmler,  took  v.harge. 

Hitler  and  his  henchman,  Himmler.  did  not 
want  the  Jews  to  die  without  suffering  ac'^ny 
and  the  worst  possible  tortures.  Himm- 
ler. therefore,  paid  a  personal  visit  to  War- 
saw and  supervised  the  massacres  there. 
Prom  Octofcer  1942  to  January  1943,  mere 
tiian  300,000  Jew»  were  put  to  death  in  the 


most  horrible  manner  that  could  be  devised 
by  the  minds  of  madmen.  By  i'cbruary  there 
were  only  33.0C0  Je-i.vs  left  in  Warsaw. 
Throughout  the  ghetto  no  food  was  available. 

It  recently  becinne  known  that  practicuUy 
all  the  Jews  have  been  exLcrmiu.xied  in  the 
various  cities  of  Russia  which  Hitler  over- 
ran In  1941  and  which  the  Russian.*  are  now 
recapturing.  Only  a  few  days  ago  It  became 
known  how  Jews  were  slaughtered  in  the 
city  cf  Kiev,  where  tne  entire  Jewish  popula- 
tion was  annihilated.  I  believe  we  will  hi.ve 
to  wait  uiuil  the  war  is  over  to  find  out  how 
maiiV  otiier  Je'.vs  were  killed  m  the  cities 
occupied  by  H.tlcr  like  Kursk,  Kh.iil:..v.  and 
other  places  v.hcre  Hitler  still  m.-iniains  him- 
self, but  from  which  we  hoi>e  the  brave 
Rus-sian  Arn^'les  will  soon  dl3lod(:e  him. 

So.  ye;U  see.  that  there  Is  no  way  by  wh!'  h 
the  Jtwiih  people  can  posbibly  return  to  the 
ECi  rcj  Oi  European  carnage,  ihe  many  hun- 
dieds  and  tht  u.saiid^  who  have  been  uprooted 
Iiom  their  hemes  can  only  look  WiLh  lervent 
eyes  to  the  c.^U'itiy  which  fureicr  hf'ld  a  soft 
spot  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jewlih  people, 
Pa'estine. 

True,  the  country  is  sm.i.U  snd  ca-inot  hold 
all  of  the  Jev  s  in  the  world.  But  U  is  not  our 
intL-ntion  to  tran.s»lunt  the  whole  Jewish  race 
Into  Palestine.  We  wish  to  pre  vide  a  hcine- 
lund  for  the  uprooted  individuals  who  have- 
no  other  place  to  go.  This  hcrnciand  can 
(  ilv  be  thit  country  which  today  prvi.dly 
carries  the  banner  of  the  Jcwi."--h  people. 

F.i!e.«tine  is  the  .seat  of  the  Kc'crew  Univer- 
sity, which  Is  the  center  of  Jewish  learning 
for  tlie  Wiirld.  Palestine  has  given  rise  to 
many  industries  which  will  not  only  bring 
pru.sj.eri'y  to  the  Jewish  iz.h.ibitants  oi  Pales- 
tine, btu  to  all  of  Us  mhabitanls.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  Arabs  of  Pale.Une  will  rtsist  a 
biz  ible  imnii^raiicn  of  Jews  into  the  coU'i- 
try  Quite  the  opfo«:}te,  I  am  nire  the  .'^rabs 
will  welcome  the  Jews  and  that  the  two  na- 
tions can  live  side  by  side  without  any  iric- 
tion  between  them.  Tlie  tv.o  e-rcup:i  ran 
supplement  each  other.  It  can  be  said  that 
since  the  Jews  came  to  Palestine  many  ol  its 
Arabian  inhabitants  have  gru\.n  rich  and 
pro  perotis.  The  Jews  have  niade  that  coun- 
try bloom  In  places  where  it  never  bloomed 
before,  and  the  Arabs  have  derived  the  benefit 
of  this  development  I  am  nr-t  womcrl  ahrnt; 
the  Ara!)  pro!  lem  I  do  net  believe  there  is 
anything  to  fear  frcm  the  Arab.s.  I  th;nk 
that  some  of  these  fears  are  iarc;cly  In^artl- 
nary  and  are  stimulated  by  the  enemy  who 
does  not  wi.sh  the  Jewish  p  opl-  to  be  settled 
anywhere  and  only  hopes  that  the  Jew:.=h 
pe  iple  will  be  destroyed. 

We  must,  therefore,  afteck  the  entiie 
problem  frcm  two  angles;  frnm  tlie  angle  cf 
our  immigre.iion  law.s,  as  w<  il  as  the  angle  of 
fie   pro.'-pective  settlement  of   Palcstire. 

Our  immigration  laws  are  suffieiently  elas- 
tic, without  any  further  amendment,  to 
reecue  many  Jews  from  destruction  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  du'v  of  everyone  in  this  audi- 
torium to  communicate  with  his  Cunt;ress- 
raaa  and  ask  hiin  to  give  me  his  support  so 
that  my  rc.?olution.  Hou.sc  J'jlnt  Rc-olutioii 
154,  may  be  passed  by  Congress,  and  that  our 
enforcing  authorises  do  all  they  can  to  carry 
out  both  the  Icne'T  and  the  spirit  of  this 
resolution. 

We  must  not  relinquish  for  one  moment 
every  pr>si  .bie  efffjrt  to  let  Britain  open  the 
driers  of  Palestine  to  Jewish  immigiation 
T  hkh  will  rescue  those  who  are  in  a  position 
t  •  leave  Europe  by  overland  routes  through 
the  Balkan  countries  end  enter  Palestine. 

The  important  thing  for  J'  wi  h  irroUps. 
in  order  to  make  our  proeram  efT^ctive  in 
every  way.  is  to  .strive  for  coir-:iete  unity. 
Only  by  harmunlous  and  untiring  effort  In 
the  dir  ction  cf  a  piogram  of  rescue  can  our 
groups  accomplish  the  aims  and  rurpc^cs  in 
which  we  all  are  interested  Let  us  have 
unity,  for  only  In  unity  is  there  s'.-cngth. 
and  a  hotise  diMd?d  against  itself  can.iot 
stittid. 
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A  Summons  Ag[ainst  the  ''Kiss  of  Death" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  L^NITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  16  (legislative  day 
of  Wcdricsday.  December  15  >,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  arMrle  en- 
titled "A  Summons  Again.st  the  'Kiss  c^f 
Death,'"  v'l'itten  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  fMr.  FlpperI  and  published  In 
the  New  York  Times  Maga/i^ne  for  De- 
cember 12.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

A   SUMMOMS    AG.MNST  THE   "KISS   OF   DE^TH" 

(By  Claude  Pepper,  Senator  from  Florida) 

The  commanding  officer  of  a  big  military 
installation  was  locking  over  a  long,  elab.i- 
rate  report  of  atterrpted  sabotage  in  his  unit. 
Glancing  down  the  index,  his  eye  lit  on  this 
item: 

"Private  Quirk,  his  great  mind  •  •  • 
pa^c  122." 

Now.  it  was  Private  Quirk  who,  while  on 
sentry  duty,  had  allowed  the  would-be  sab- 
oteur to  slip  In.  The  C.  O  was  therefore  a 
bit  startled  by  the  reference  to  Private 
Quirk's  "great  mind."  Curious,  he  turned  to 
pi.ge  122,  and  there  read: 

"Private  Quirk  testified  that  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  stop  the  intruder  but  was  too  sleepy 
to  realize  the  situation." 

There  have  been  obstructionists  of  our  war 
effort  and  there  will  be  obstructionists  of  our 
struggle  to  win  the  peace.  Whether  thete 
latter  succeed  will  depend  on  how  many  of 
us  turn  out  to  be  Private  Quirks — that  Is, 
with  a  "great  mind"  to  Join  other  peoples  of 
the  world  in  seeing  that  the  peace  is  kept, 
yet  "too  sleepy  to  realize  the  situation"  when 
those  who  would  destroy  the  peace  are  at 
work. 

These  forces  which  would  frustrate  peace 
ftre  preparing  their  attack  now.  The  recent 
Moscow  agreement  dealt  them  a  stiff  come- 
uppance, but  while  it  served  to  clear  the  air 
Internationally,  it  did  not  fumigate  where  we 
need  It  most. 

We  who  saw  the  League  of  Nations  emas- 
culated and  peace  dealt  a  death  blow  in  1920 
can  observe  today,  even  as  our  country  pays 
with-  the  life  of  her  youth  and  the  heart- 
break goes  on,  these  same  forces  at  work,  this 
same  hand  raised  and  ready  to  strike.  To 
let  ourselves  be  lulled  by  the  Moscow  agree- 
ment, or  by  the  endorsement  of  it  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  would  be  doing  our 
country  a  disservice  as  serious  as  that  of  a 
Bleeping  sentry. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly  approved  the  resolu- 
tion embodying  the  gist  of  the  Moscow  agree- 
ment, no  sooner  had  the  vote  been  taken 
than  a  leader  of  the  isolationist  forces  was 
on  his  feet  to  block  unanimous  consent 
for  a  proposal  that  the  resolution  be  con- 
veyed to  the  President  in  the  nature  of  ad- 
vice. 

Getting  away  from  the  language  of  Capi- 
tol Hill,  what  does  this  mean? 

In  the  business  of  treaty-making,  to  "ad- 
vise" the  President  and  to  "consent"  to  his 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers  are  consti- 
tutional functions  of  the  Senate.  They  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Membera  pres- 
ent and  voting.     The  isolationist  leader  was 
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quick  to  remind  ub  that  despite  the  86-5 
approval  of  this  resolution,  a  two-thirds  vote 
had  not  been  asked,  and  therefore  this  was 
not  "advice"  in  the  constitutional  aense.  It 
was,  he  said,  merely  an  "expression  of  opin- 
ion." He  w.inted  that  understood.  Ami  he 
refused  to  give  consent  to  anything  more 
than  that. 

Now,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that 
a  Senator  who  was  so  careful  to  prevent 
this  resolution  from  taking  on  any  legal  or 
constitutional  weight  would  be  among  those 
who  had  voted  against  It;  Why  v.ite  fcr  a 
measure  and  then  insist  that  it  have  no  real 
application?  Yet  you  will  flixl  the  name  of 
this  Senator,  not  among  the  5  who  voted 
nay  on  the  resolution,  but  among  the  P5 
yei.s.  You  will  finC.  also,  among  those  35 
yeas,  a  number  of  other  names  that  lo*ik 
out  of  place  In  that  column,  names  of  men 
who  before  the  war  had  opposed  our  getting 
into  it  and  alter  we  were  in  it,  did  not  cea.se 
to  attack  either  the  administration  or  our 
allies. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  determined  that 
the  American  people  shall  not  be  caught 
asleep  at  the  switch  in  1943  as  they  were 
in  1920,  this  vote-for-and-act-against  strat- 
egy in  the  Senate  was  worth  noting,  and,  I 
suspect,  worth  watching  from  this  time  on. 
In  the  light  of  past  word  and  deed,  one 
cannot  assume  that  the  isolationist  Senators 
who  voted  approval  of  the  Moscow  agree- 
ment did  so  of  personal  ccuviction.  No  en- 
lightening angel  has  fluttered  down  out  of 
the  sky  and  touched  them  one  and  all,  giving 
them  to  see  the  light. 

It  is  harsh,  perhaps,  to  point  this  out. 
But  when  the  lives  of  future  American  boys 
are  in  the  balance  of  what  we  decide  now, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  speak 
less  than  the  full  truth  about  those  who 
endanger  the  peace,  whether  we  find  them 
on  the  soap  box  or  In  the  Senate.  It  is  only 
fair  and  accurate  to  assume  that  In  this  sud- 
den turn-about  after  the  Moscow  Conference, 
the  bloc  which  had  been  traditionally  and 
consistently  isolationist  gave  its  approval  to 
the  Moscow  agreement  only  because  it  had 
suddenly  become  politically  unsafe  not  to 
do  FO. 

This  is  Important,  because  if  we  under- 
stand this  we  shall  be  on  guard  against  any 
attempt  by  these  same  isolationists  to  side- 
step their  answerability  to  the  people  when 
the  time  comes  to  make  a  treaty  and  build 
a  peace.  We  shall  not  accept  political  strat- 
egy for  statesmanship.  We  shall  not  be  be- 
guiled by  techniques.  If  we  can  look  Into 
their  parliamentary  legerdemain  In  advance, 
by  exposing  It  perhaps  we  can  prevent  it 
from  coming  to  pass. 

With  the  way  open  at  last  toward  the  peace 
that  we  have  so  long  sought,  how  can  we 
safeguard  It  from  this  minority  strategy, 
these  obstructionist  techniques? 

Our  attack  on  the  problem  mtist  be  both 
direct — that  is  by  legislative  reform — and  in- 
direct, through  full  expression  of  the  popular 
will. 

The  direct  attack,  long  needed  In  our  de- 
mocracy. Is  to  put  an  end  to  the  two-thirds 
rule  whereby  one  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  can  prevent  rati- 
fication. As  49  Senators  constitute  a  quorum, 
a  bloc  of  only  17  have  In  their  hands  the 
power  to  negate  any  peace  this  Nation  may 
negotiate. 

In  a  democracy  Issues  must  be  decided  vote 
for  vote.  There  can  never  be  democratic  rule 
where  one  vote  of  "no"  counts  for  two  of 
"yes."  That  Is  rule  of  the  minority  over  the 
majority,  and  by  no  stretch  of  reasoning  can 
the  meaning  of  democracy  be  made  to  em- 
brace Buch  rule. 

Approval  or  rejection  of  a  treaty,  therefore, 
should  be  decided  by  simple  majority,  and 
because  these  agreements  with  other  nations 
are  the  supreme  law  of  our  land  and  are  of 
primary  importance  to  our  people,  the  vote 


deciding  them  should  be  as  brrvadly  repre- 
sentativ'e  of  the  popular  will  as  the  machinery 
of  one  government  can  make  it. 

Hence  both  Houses  of  Congress  should 
share  equally  in  the  exercise  of  this  power. 
with  a  simple  majority  of  the  membership  of 
each  House  carrying  the  decisive  weight. 
Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  vote  of  which 
is  essential  to  a  declaration  of  war,  should 
have  a  part  in  the  making  cf  peace 

The  two-thirds  rule  wa.i  workable  and 
valid  at  the  time  it  was  included  m  the  Ir.w 
of  our  land.  The  treaties  which  our  foie- 
fathers  were  called  upon  to  ratify  were  bi- 
lateral and  the  purpose  in  most  c.iscs  was 
to  effect  som'«  temporary  agreement—  pn  al- 
liance, trade  pact,  or  the  scttlemei't  of  a 
border  or  fl.she!7  dispute. 

Today,  as  in  li)20,  the  treaty  wl'Jch  will 
embody  the  peace  of  the  world  will  iv  multi- 
lateral— that  is.  a  settlement  and  aenemcnt 
ni't  between  two  nations  but  mam  .  When 
America  wrs  asked  to  sign  the  Versailles 
Treaty  26  other  nations  were  already  signa- 
tory. So  all-pcrva."lve  was  It  in  the  world 
of  international  politics,  so  deep  in  its  appli- 
cation to  our  own  life  as  a  nation,  that  tic 
older,  earlier  conception  of  a  treaty,  the  con- 
ception that  made  a  two-thirds  rule  seem 
wise,  scarcely  could  encompass  It. 

The  Senate  received  the  Versailles  Treaty 
on  July  10,  1919,  and  held  It  until  March  19, 
1920 — over  8  months,  while  26  o'hor  nations 
waited  for  peace  and  cur  own  Army  of  Occu- 
pation waited  for  orders  to  come  home. 

In  the  United  Nations  coalition  there  are 
now  some  35  nations.  When  victory  comes, 
we  shall  be  dealing  with  several  other  world 
powers  on  an  equal  footing  with  us  In  any 
task  of  statesmanship  so  large  in  Import,  so 
broad  In  the  scope  of  interests  Involved,  so 
burdened  with  almost  endless  ramifications. 
the  odds  that  one-third  of  the  me.mbershlp  of 
the  United  States  Senate  present  and  voting 
will  find  one  reason  or  another  for  opposing 
it  are  almost  overwhelming. 

In  a  peace  settlement  of  this  sort,  several 
elements  that  should  not  Intrude  themselves 
always  do  so.  Party  politics  tries  to  make 
political  capital  of  the  situation  In  any  way 
possible;  Intolerance  and  prejudice  add  their 
burden  of  obstruction.  All  these  magnify  the 
task  of  ratification — ^to  say  nothing  of  the 
more  honest  objections  which  occur  to  th« 
legal  mind,  or  the  habit  of  some  lawyer* 
among  whom  It  Is  almost  traditional  to  dis- 
agree. The  sum  total  of  all  these  sources  of 
opposition  win  almost  always  equal  one-third. 
But  if  one-third  of  the  Members  in  the 
United  States  Senate  are  to  be  the  arbiters 
of  American  foreign  policy,  then  it  becomes 
practically  impoaslble  for  America  to  have  • 
foreign  policy.  The  objecting  minority, 
when  foreign  negotiations  come  up  for  rati- 
fication, win  shift  In  Identities  and  interests, 
but  so  often  will  it  exceed  one-third  on  the 
most  Important  issues  that  the  end  result  la 
no  foreign  policy. 

In  this  split-second  •world  we  live  in,  the 
time  required  for  this  Nation  to  act  under  its 
present  handicap  places  not  only  our  own 
country  but  all  others  with  whom  we  wcu'd 
negotiate  at  an  intolerable  disadvantage.  In 
the  formation  of  a  world  agreement,  cur 
neighbor  nations  are  unable  to  take  cur  po- 
sition into  account  in  forming  their  own.  fcr 
too  often  we  can  take  none. 

To  make  this  change  in  our  law  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  Is  required.  Thte 
means  either  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  mtist  vote  to 
propose  the  change,  subject  to  ratification 
by  three-fourths  of  the  Sutes.  or  Uiat  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  through  their  legislattirea 
must  require  the  Congress  to  call  a  conven- 
tion for  proposing  the  amendment. 

The  Senate  cannot  be  expected  to  give  up 
voluntarily  Its  exclusive  power  under  the  law 
as  it  now  stands;  therefore  the  feasible  course 
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in  to  see  If  two-thirds  of  the  States,  through 
their  legislatures,  will  require  Congress  to 
submit  the  change  to  a  convention. 

Whether  through  this  tedious  procedure 
•  change  In  the  law  can  be  brought  about 
m  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world 
crisis  that  Is  ahead  of  us,  no  one  can  now 
predict  But  certainly  that  Is  no  cause  for 
resigning  ourselves  to  an  undemocratic  de- 
cision of  the  greatest  issue  our  democracy 
will  face  in  cur  time.  The  thin'-;  to  do  is 
to  try,  r.nd  the  time  to  start  trying  Is  now. 

Tiie  indirect  attack  on  Isolationism — 
thrcuTih  the  voicing  of  the  popular  will  and 
the  constant  hammering  of  that  will  Into 
the  consciousness  of  our  public  servants — 
must  go  en  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
trymtr  to  change  the  law.  We  must  see 
to  It  that  those  public  servants  do  not.  by 
virtu?  of  an  ancient  anachronism  not  yet  cor- 
rected in  cur  law.  attempt  to  assert  them- 
selves as  our  masters.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  they  do  not  dare. 

What  can  a  Senator  do.  hew  can  he  kill 
something  which  he  knows  the  majority  of 
the  people  want  and  at  the  same  time  es- 
cape the  political  consequences  of  his  act? 

There  arc  several  techniques.  Sometimes, 
lor  this  or  that  Senator,  the  sectional  Inter- 
est of  his  constituency  solves  the  problem. 
In  the  case  of  a  peace  treaty  which  embodies 
the  hope  and  Ideal  of  civilized  man,  the  tried 
and  true  method  is  not  to  oppose  it  but  to 
marry  it.  embrace  It.  smother  It  with  words, 
and  bury  It  in  counsels  of  perfection. 

Is  this  how  the  Isolationists  Intend  to  deal 
with  an  organization  of  natloixs  and  Its  aim 
of  lasting  peace?  When  the  time  comes  to 
say  yea  or  nay  to  the  age-old  aspiration  of 
mankind,  will  there  be  those  In  the  United 
States  Senate  who  will  neither  openly  approve 
nor  oppose,  but  In  saying  they  approve, 
attempt  to  stifle  It  with  fine  protestations? 
Will  they  kiss  it  to  death? 

This  is  what  happened  in  1920.  The  so- 
called  Irreconcllables — those  In  the  Senate 
who  would  under  no  circumstances  vote  for 
a  tienty  embodying  the  League  of  Nations 
and  who  said  so  in  so  many  words — were  not 
the  men  rcponsible  for  the  fir.al  failure. 
They  were  not  enough  in  number. 

No;  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  taken  up  In 
the  Icvmg  embraces  or  men  who  were  not  its 
outspoken  enemies  and  there  gently  strangled 
to  death  The  mailed  fist  strikes  no  blow  so 
deadly  as  the  caress  of  friendship  demanding 
pertcction. 

When,  against  the  will  of  the  American 
people,  this  country  was  mansuvered  into  the 
Lsolatlonist  position  in  192«j  the  one  mind 
that  had  most  to  do  with  directing  the  strat- 
egy in  the  Senate  was  that  of  the  late  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Senator  Lodge,  leader  of 
the  Republican  majority  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  more 
than  any  other  figure  of  his  time  killed  the 
chance  of  American  participation  In  the 
league.  Yet  never  once.  In  public  utterance, 
did  Senator  Lodge  place  himself  openly  on 
record  as  opposed  to  cither  the  League  of 
Nations  or  to  ratification  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.     All  that  he  required  was  perfection. 

An  unpublished  prize  thesis  which  Is  now 
held  In  the  library  of  Harvard  University  gives 
Bome  interesting  details  on  Senator  Lodges 
role  and  his  attitude.  It  Is  entitled  "The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate," by  John  McCock  Roots,  who  interviewed 
many  Senators  and  other  leaders  on  this 
•ubject. 

After  Senator  Borah  had  made  his  attack 
on  the  League  Covenant,  on  February  21,  1919, 
Senator  Lodge,  according  to  this  paper,  said 
to  him:  'My  dear  fellow,  I  agree  with  you 
absolutely,  absolutely,  but  we  can't  beat  the 
thing.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  Senate  are 
for  It.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  get  changes 
that  will  emasculate  It  as  much  as  possible." 

Again,  Senator  James  E.  Watson  of  In- 
d...nH,  in  bis  book  As  I  Knew  Them,  tells 


cf  an  occasion  when  Lodge  asked  him  (Wat- 
son) to  lead  the  organiz.ition  of  the  S^'tiate 
against  the  Leaguo.  Wat.'on  thoupht  the 
League  could  not  be  defeated.  He  told 
Lodge  so.  "Eighty  percent  of  the  people  are 
for  it."  Senator  Watson  said.  "Fully  that 
percentage  of  the  preachers  are  right  now 
advocating  It.  churches  are  vf ry  largely  favor- 
ing it,  all  the  people  who  have  been  bur- 
dened and  oppressed  by  this  awful  tragedy 
of  war  and  who  imagine  this  opens  a  way 
to  world  peace  are  for  it.  and  I  dun't  see  how 
it  Is  possible  to  defeat  It." 

To  th.s  Senator  Lodge  is  reported  to  have 
answered:  "Ah.  my  dear  James.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  try  to  beat  it  by  direct  frontal  at- 
tack, but  by  the  indirect  method  of  reserva- 
tions." 

Amendment  and  reservation.  In  other 
wc.-ds.  to  kiss  It  to  death.  Why.  one  might 
ask,  should  not  those  who  are  opposed  to  a 
peace  treaty  come  cut  and  .^ay  so?  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  are  hon- 
orable men.  Why  say  they  are  for  it  when 
they  would  act  to  kill  It? 

There  are  three  reasons:  First.  It  Is  d:f- 
ficult  If  not  impossible  to  Justily  an  act  by 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  If 
that  act  run.5  counter  to  the  p  'pular  will. 
If  the  people  say.  "Let  us  try.  let  us  co  out 
to  the  other  peoples  of  this  world  and  Join 
forces  for  peace,"  the  Senate  cannot  well  an- 
swer. "That  is  what  you  w;mt.  but  we  know 
It  v.'lll  net  work.  Therefore,  we  are  denying 
you  your  will  to  try."  No  minority  in  Us 
senses  tries  to  say  this  to  the  majority,  for 
If  the  minority,  through  some  legislative 
technicality,  really  has  the  power  of  eoforc- 
Irg  its  will,  it  is  doing  and  saying  wl  at  the 
ruling  cliques  In  Germany  and  Japan  do  and 
say:  "V/e  know  better  thun  the  p.^nple.  Our 
will  must  prevail  over  theirs."  Tliat  Is  one 
of  the  tenets  of  fa=;cl5m.  Senators  are  hmi- 
orable  men.  They  do  not  resort  to  t-he  tenets 
cf  fascism. 

The  second  reason  for  ki-~sing  the  peace  to 
death  Instead  of  coming  cut  In  battle  forma- 
tion against  It  Is  the  political  price.  In  an 
Issue  as  Important  as  this,  few  Senators,  even 
In  the  Isolationist  bloc,  are  willing  to  face 
the  mu:lc.  This  was  true  24  years  ago  and 
It  remains  true  today.  In  a  letter  tn  George 
Harvev  about  the  Republican  platform  in 
1920.  Senator  Lodge  WTOte: 

"I  want  to  get  the  convention  to  give  a  full 
approval  of  all  that  the  Republican  Senators 
did.  drawing  no  distinctions  between  their 
differing  opinions  as  to  the  final  result.  That 
Is.  I  seek  to  make  my  speech,  and  I  hope 
the  platform,  so  broad  that  those  of  us  who 
have  fought  the  treaty  for  a  year  In  the  Sen- 
ate can  all  stand  upon  It  (the  platform) 
without  any  difficulty." 

The  third  reason  for  an  Isolationist  ap- 
proach to  the  peace  treaty  "by  way  of  amend- 
ment and  reservation"  Is  that  by  amending 
and  "reserving"  the  very  life  and  meaning 
out  of  any  treaty  which  originally  embodied 
real  peace,  by  hedging  and  mutilating  It  so 
that  It  must  finally  be  unacceptable  to  the 
administration  which  has  Initiated  It.  the  re- 
sponslolllty  for  rejecting  the  finished  product 
Is  thus  shifted  from  the  wreckers  to  the 
wrecked.  In  1920  the  party  opposition 
wanted  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  President 
Wilson  kill  his  own  creature.  If  a  treaty  Is 
so  altered  as  to  subvert  the  peace  rather 
than  Insure  it.  then  It  Is  the  Executive  who 
must  reject  the  treaty.  Thus,  today,  the 
minority  In  the  legislative  branch  which  has 
done  the  real  damage  hopes  to  crawl  out  from 
under. 

The  enlightened  electorate  of  America 
must  not  let  this  happen  again.  Much  de- 
pended on  its  not  happening  a  generation 
ago — how  very  much,  we  are  learning  In  the 
tragic  terms  of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  to- 
day. Too  much,  a  generation  hence,  de- 
pends on  its  not  happening  now. 


I  am  confident  of  our  electorate.  I  do  not 
th:nk  (  ur  peoji'.e  Will  allow  the  Isolationist 
mr.iurity  to  cet  away  with  It  again.  I  do 
not  think  any  cf  the  old  tricks  are  going  to 
work. 

But  to  prevent,  we  shall  have  to  keep  hara- 
merinp;  away,  to  confront  that  Isolationist 
bloc  airain  and  again  with  the  strong,  simple 
maud. lie  of  a  p.-ople  whose  minds  are  made 
up.  We  shall  nave  to  let  our  Senators  know 
tnat  they  will  be  held  accountable,  "yea"  or 
"nay";  that  none  of  them  can  escape  that 
clear-cut  Issue  by  dodging  Into  realms  of 
perfectionism;  that  "amendment  and  reser- 
vation" are  not  avenues  of  sabotage,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  use  them  as  such  will  be 
recognized  and  punished  accordingly. 

We.  the  American  people,  have  "a  great 
mind"  to  end  war.  To  that,  let  us  now  add 
an  unshakable  will  and  a  sharp  eye. 


District  of  Columbia-Virginia  Boundary 
Line 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1943 

Mr.  STEFjaN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  H.  R.  3664,  a  bill 
which  according  to  its  title  is  for  the 
purpo.se  of  e.'^tabli.shing  a  boundary  hne 
between  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  other 
purpo.-^es.  That  title  to  me  seems  to  im- 
ply considerably  more  than  some  of  the 
claimed  difficulties  over  criminal  juris- 
diction. 

I  have  made  some  study  of  this  matter 
and  I  am  worried  about  constitutional 
questions  involved  in  it.  Therefore,  I 
feel  the  bill  <hould  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  further 
study. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  the  District- 
Virginia  boundary  line  was  established 
many  year.-^  ago  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Potomac  Flats  case,  and  it  has  been 
n  cognized  since  in  numerous  decisions. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  made 
recently  to  make  some  change  in  that 
boundary,  based  on  various  excuses. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  I  feel 
that  the  line  still  is  "The  high-water 
m.ark  of  1791  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,"  as  clearly  recognized  and 
stated  in  the  House  report. 

The  reason  I  participated  in  holding 
up  the  passage  of  this  legislation  re- 
cently on  the  grounds  of  constitutional 
questions  is  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  fixed  by  the  Constitution.  But 
many  years  ago — long  before  the  Poto- 
mac Plats  decision — some  of  the  original 
area  of  the  District  was  ceded  back  to 
Virginia.  One  of  the  grounds  urged  for 
the  passage  of  H.  R.  3664  is  that  the 
State  of  Virginia  has  passed  a  related 
act.  designed  to  fit  a  proposed  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  would  seem  certain  that  in 
these  circumstances  if  there  is  any  ques- 
tion of  passage  of  land  to  Virginia  under 
the  act  if  passed,  it  will  be  claimed  that 
the  State  and  the  Federal  act  taken  to- 
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gether  will  amount  to  a  cession  of  land 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  Vir- 
ginia, notwithstanding  the  bill  does  not 
appear  to  provide  for  that. 

In  recent  years,  due  to  Government 
work  and  heavy  expenditures,  there  has 
been  much  land  filled  in  and  reclaimed 
on  the  Virginia  tide;  and  it  seems  scife  to 
assume  reclrimed  land  may  lie  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  established  at  the  high- 
water  mark  of  17;;»1.  Tiie  reclauned  land 
includes  construction  of  the  Washing- 
ton-Alexandria-Mount Vernon  Boule- 
vard, the  National  Airport,  representing 
a  $16,000,000  investment,  and  other  im- 
provements. It  may  be  that  reclaimed 
land  is  included  which  is  not  part  of  or 
necessary  to  any  of  the  Government 
projects. 

For  these  many  reasons  I  feel  that  the 
bill  is  too  important  to  pass  hurriedly  in 
the  House  and  should  have  further  study 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Since  this  matter  has  come  up,  some 
Interesting  questions  have  been  a.sked, 
and  I  include  them  in  my  representation 
for  the  information  of  the  House: 

"V^hat  difTerence  is  there,  if  any.  be- 
tween the  'present  mean  high-water 
mark'  as  used  in  the  bill  and  the  high- 
water  mark  of  1791  as  fixed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States? 

"Does  not  section  102  expressly  pro- 
vide for  the  cession  of  land  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  in  line  with  the 
change  in  the  boundary  line? 

"Why  could  not  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  mark  suitable  boundaries  on  the 
1791  high-water  mark  course,  and  let  it 
go  at  that? 

"Retention  of  jurisdiction  merely  over 
the  boulevard  and  National  Airport — 
apparently  for  criminal  purposes — might 
imply  that  title  to  those  properties,  now 
in  the  Federal  Government,  may  be 
expected  to  pass  to  Virginia — something 
unheard  of.  The  old  road  constructed 
from  the  District  line  through  Virginia 
to  Fort  Humphries,  in  World  War  No.  1, 
remained  in  the  Federal  Government, 
with  criminal  jurisdiction  over  it,  and 
still  does,  so  far  as  I  am  advised.  That 
is  in  keeping  with  other  acts  giving  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  over  Federal  properties, 
of  which  we  now  have  far  too  many. 

"Why  should  we  give  the  land  to  Vir- 
ginia, as  the  bill  apparently  would,  and 
then  'accept'  jurisdiction  over  such  as 
the  State  might  see  fit  to  hand  back  to 
the  Government? — Section  201,  Miscel- 
laneous. 

"Is  not  the  bill  objectionable  for  hav- 
ing multiple  objects?  It  deals  with 
boundary,  acceptance  of  jurisdiction 
from  the  State,  the  division  of  the  State 
into  different  judicial  districts,  and  the 
Uke. 

"If  the  Government  has  reclaimed  any 
land  between  the  river  and  the  high- 
water  mark  of  1791,  fixed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  certainly  there  is  no  sense  in  giv- 
ing any  of  it  to  Virginia. 

"If  some  of  the  reclaimed  land  lies 
above  the  1791  mark,  why  the  necessity 
for  ceding  it  to  Virginia? 

"Many  other  questions  suggest  them- 
selves, but  the  bill  has  an  odor  hardly  to 
be  ignored — it  should  be  studied. 


"Wliy  was  the  bill,  in  the  first  instance, 
refeiTcd  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  rather  than  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee?  It  deals  with  constitu- 
tional matters,  and  with  matters  affect- 
ing the  Federal  com-ts  of  Virginia." 


Railroad  Protest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  SCANLON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1943 

Mr.  SCANLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave"  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
insert  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  Decem- 
ber 16,  1943: 

RAILROAD  PROTEST 

Sixteen  railroads  and  terminal  companies 
have  announced  that  It  Is  "impracticable  and 
Impossible"  lor  them  to  bring  their  hiring  pol- 
icies into  conlormity  with  democratic  prin- 
ciples. They  were  directed  to  do  so  by  the 
President's  Pair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mittee. Their  response  reveals  an  arrogant 
and  cynical  contempt  for  the  Committee's 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  Its  authority.  They 
do  not  evince  even  a  desire  to  cooperate.  They 
have  not  denied  that  tlieir  hiring  and  pro- 
motion policies  discriminate  against  Negroes. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  for  years  they  have 
had  an  agreement  with  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods to  decrease  the  number  of  Negro  fire- 
men and  give  their  Jobs  to  white  workers.  As 
a  result.  Negroes  have  been  progressively 
squeezed  out  of  a  type  of  employment  In 
which  they  have  been  traditionally  engaged 
for  50  years. 

The  brotherhoods  are,  of  cours*.  no  less  to 
blame  than  the  railroad  managements.  This 
is  not  a  racial  issue.  It  entail-  no  question 
of  displacing  whites  with  Negroes.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  monopoly  contiBl  of  jobs  by 
a  union  working  in  cahoots  with  its  employ- 
ers. The  degree  to  which  the  employers  have 
entered  into  the  conspiracy  is  manifested  by 
their  distortion  of  the  issue  at  stake.  They 
argue  that  fair  employment  of  Negroes  would 
disrupt  peaceful  relations  with  their  employ- 
ees and  antagonize  the  traveling  public. 
This  is  a  conjuring  up  of  bugbears.  For  half 
a  century  white  workers  and  travelers  have 
been  accustomed  to  Negro  firemen  on  the 
railroads. 

But  Jobs  for  firemen — the  nub  of  the  prob- 
lem because  these  are  tiie  Jobs  Negroes  want 
and  are  trained  to  fill— are  Ignored  by  the 
complaining  carriers.  Instead,  they  dweU  on 
the  possibility  that  Negroes  might  want  to 
become  engineers  or  conductors.  Even  such 
eminence,  one  might  suppose,  ought  to  be 
open  to  workers  in  a  democratic  society  with- 
out regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color.  At  the 
moment,  however,  it  does  not  happen  to  be 
a  real  problem.  The  problem  is  to  make  avaU- 
able  to  Negroes  Jobs  as  firemen  and  train- 
men— jobs  for  which  they  are  qualified  and  In 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  war  effort  make 
them  urgently  needed.  There  is  a  real  short- 
age of  workers  for  such  Jobs.  We  could  give 
greater  credence  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
railroads  If  they  cooperated  with  the  F.  E. 
P.  C.  in  persuading  the  brotherhoods  to  cease 
discrimination  against  Negroes  in  these  cate- 
gories. 

What  the  F.  E.  P.  C.  has  demanded  is  by  no 
means  unrealistic.  This  Is  bome  out  by  the 
fact  that  four  important  railroads — the  Vir- 


ginian, the  Pennsylvania,  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  the  New  York  Central — have  moved  to 
con-ply  with  its  directive.  In  wartime  »e 
cannot  permit  prejudices  or  moii'  pches  to 
keep  skilled  and  willing  workers  out  of  es- 
eenilnl  Jobs.  As  a  democracy,  we  cannot,  at 
any  time,  permit  racial  Intolerance  lo  gcvera 
our  economic  opportunities.  The  F.  E.  P.  C. 
has  come  to  giips  courajreously  with  a  tough 
problem  It  shcu'id  have  tlie  full  support, 
against  the  obi*.ructlonl?m  it  has  encoun- 
tered, cf  the  whriie  Federal  Goverument  and 
the  American  public. 


Mustering-Out  Pay  for  Members  of  Our 
Armed  Forces 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    M.\SSACHUSETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  offering  a 
guaranty  and  a  protection  for  our  fight- 
ing men  as  they  are  released  from  mili- 
tary service.  There  is,  however,  no  Justi- 
fication in  the  charge  that  Congress  has 
been  remiss  in  presenting  and  enacting 
legislation  toward  that  end.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  made  it  manifest  to 
all  who  would  charge  this  body  unjustly 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  foresighted  and  thorough  in  mak- 
ing provisions  for  the  many  problems  and 
contingencies  which  the  fighting  man,  by 
rea.son  of  his  service,  is  subject  to. 
Strong  criticism  has  been  made  without 
justification  that  this  body  has  been  re- 
miss and  this  criticism  has  certainly  not 
taken  Into  consideration  the  careful  and 
complete  provisions  that  have  been 
enacted. 

However,  it  Is  now  apparent,  as  I  say, 
that  the  question  of  mustering-out  pay 
for  discharged  servicemen  must  .  be 
studied  and  the  same  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  problem  in- 
volved must  result.  To  have  attempted 
to  formulate  just  provisions  previously 
would  have  been  premature  and  might 
have  resulted  in  inconsistencies  and 
piecemeal  legislation. 

But  now  the  problem  has  come  to  a 
head  and  now  is  the  time  for  action.  I 
do  not  want  to  recommend  hasty  and 
ill-considered  action  resulting  from  the 
often  overbearing  insistence  of  extrane- 
ous organizations  and  would-be  benefac- 
tors of  our  servicemen.  Hasty  action 
would  reap  a  poor  harvest  of  inequities 
and  injustices.  But  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  and  our  fighting  men  is  focused 
on  this  issue;  we  have  had  time  to  study 
the  ramifications  and  Intent  of  the  vari- 
ous measures  which  have  been  proposed 
and  studied. 

"  We  should  strike  while  the  Iron  is  hot 
and  if  this  demands  extra  effort,  then  I 
am  for  it.  Let  us  have  night  sessions  iX 
necessary  in  order  to  complete  action  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  session.  We  have  had 
sessions  lasting  well  into  the  night  in  the 
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pa.st  wlirn  the  nature  of  Icsislation  de- 
manded It.     I  believe  that  this  does. 

Apprcximatoly  900.C0O  men  have  al- 
ready been  discharged.  The  present 
rate  of  discharge  is  about  10.000  per 
week.  This  should  not  cause  any  panic 
or  grave  concern.  Employment  oppor- 
tunities are  good  and  the  existing  ma- 
chinery designed  to  protect  discharged 
veterans  has  furnished  necessary  pro- 
tection. 

But  the  year  1944  will  be  crucial. 
Casualties  will  be  greater,  as  we  have 
bet-n  repeatedly  warned.  The  war  with 
Germany  will  probably  end  victoriously 
and  the  rate  of  demobilization  will  be 
stepped  up.  The  men  them.selves  know 
this  and  look  to  us  for  action.  A  letter 
I  received  this  morning  from  a  soldier 
advised  me  that  he  spoke  for  his  entire 
battalion  in  urging  immediate  action  on 
mustering-out  pay  and  other  benefits. 
Let  us  not  delay.  The  focus  of  attention 
on  this  question  makes  action  now  im- 
perative, not  that  we  should  be  stam- 
peded, but  that  we  should  manifest  our 
alertness  and  ability  to  act  judiciously 
and  quickly.  Let  us  get  on  with  our 
business. 


Musterinf-Out  Pay  for  Veterans 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day during  debate  here  in  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  IMr.  May) 
referred  to  the  veterans  organizations  as 
demanding  hearings  on  an  adjusted- 
compensation  bill. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
had  in  mind  I  am  sure  was  the  demand 
for  hearings  on  this  discharge  pay  bill. 
The  American  Legion  is  not  demanding 
the  passage  of  an  adjusted-compensation 
bill  at  this  time. 

All  of  the  veterans  organizations,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  find  out,  are  very 
much  interested  in  a  reasonable  dis- 
charge pay  bill  for  the  men  in  our  armed 
forces.  For  that  reason  I  am  inserting 
at  this  point  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Francis 
M.  Sullivan,  executive  director,  national 
legislative  committee.  The  American 
Legion,  to  that  effect: 

December  16.  1943. 
Hon.  John  E.  Rankin. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Representative  Andrew  Mat.  chairman 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  asserted 
on  the  floor  of  House.  December  15,  1943, 
"The  gr.-iups  representing  the  veterans  organ- 
izations •  •  •  demanded  hearings  on  an 
adjusted-compensation  bill."  Attempted  to 
reach  Congressman  Mat  tills  morning  but 
Informed  by  his  cfSce  he  is  out  of  town.  The 
Am:>r:  an  Legion  would  appreciate  it  im- 
meiL«c!y    if   tlie   record   wiU   show   that   the 


American  Legion  has  mt  requeited  hearings 
on  an  adjusted -compensation  bill  because 
cur  organizatlor.  has  taken  no  stand  on  this 
subject.  Our  on'anlzntlon  en  record  as  favor- 
ing the  principle  of  strictly  mustering-out 
pay  as  incorporated  in  original  May  bill.  H  R. 
3742.  Would  aporeciate  it  .f  you  would  make 
certain  this  Information  brought  to  thf  at- 
tentirn  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
today. 

Fn^NCis  M.  Suluvan, 
Executive  Director.  Nationrl  Lcgi-^lative 

Conuriiitce.  The  A'nc^ican  Lrgion, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThursdaiJ.  December  16.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
repeatedly  made  statements  on  the  floor 
that  the  people  of  California  were  unani- 
mously opposed  to  the  return  of  Japanese 
to  the  coast  during  this  present  war. 
This  resolution  signed  by  three  Demo- 
crats and  two  Republicans  of  the  State 
Senate  of  California  should  be  evidence 
of  the  unanimity  of  opinion: 

Washington  dispatches  publiF.hed  here  to- 
day that  Army  has  already  permitted  the 
movement  of  Japanese  back  to  west  coast 
and  some  Japan«'se  reported  already  here,  and 
that  the  western  defense  command  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  permitting  Japanese 
evacuees  to  return  to  this  area  in  opposition 
to  the  often -expressed  convictions  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia that  no  Japanese  s-hould  be  allowed  on 
the  Pacific  coast  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war. 

The  California  State  Senate  fact-finding 
committee  on  Japanese  resettlement,  in  ses- 
sion in  SanTrancisco.  unanimously  and  vig- 
orously protests  such  action  and  policies. 
After  several  months  of  investigation 
tliroughout  California,  and  the  holding  of 
numerous  hearings,  this  committee  fears  and 
knows  that  the  relocation  in  this  State  of  the 
Japanese  during  the  war  will  Inevlt-ibly  lead 
to  violence  and  bloodshed,  thus  creating  an 
excuse  for  the  mistreatment  of  American 
civilian  and  ir, ilitary  prisoners  in  Japan, 
many  of  whom  are  citizens  of  this  State.  Fur- 
thermore, becauiie  of  the  extreme  difBculty,  if 
not  ImposslbUity  of  determining  the  loyaltv  of 
any  Japanese,  foreign-  or  native-born,  we  be- 
lieve that  such  action  would  further  the  dan- 
gers of  sabotage  and  espionage,  endangering 
the  security  of  a  vital  and  important  military 
area  on  the  Pacific  coa.-t.  Peace  officers  of 
California  in  every  hearing  have  strongly 
ui-god  that  Japmese  be  not  permitted  in 
Calliornia  during  the  war  period  We  urge 
ycu  to  do  all  In  your  power  to  prevent  any 
such  unfortunate  and  disastrous  action  or 
policy  as  that  Indicated  by  the  Washington 
dispatch. 

Senator  Hugh  P.  Dcnnellt. 

Ctiairirian, 
Senator  Herbert  W.  Sl-^teh, 
Senator  Irwin  T.  C.uinn.  , 

Senator  Geosge  J.  Hatfilld, 
Senator  Jess  R.  Dorset. 
California  Sta:e  Senate  Fact-Fmding 

Comtmitee  &i  Japanese  ResctiU\:unt. 
December  11,  1943. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF    NE3RASKA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursda:j,  December  16,  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Icuve  granted  me,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  the  Czecho-Sovict 
Treaty: 

THE    CZECHO-SOVIET    TREATT 

The  text  of  the  treaty  Just  signed  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment in  exile  bears  out  forecasts  of  the 
document  put  forth  in  anticipation  of  the 
visit  to  Moscow  of  Mr.  Benes,  the  Czecho- 
slovak ch;ef  executive.  The  treaty  Is  a  20- 
yoar  pact  of  mutual  friendship,  assistance. 
and  post-war  collaboration,  its  general  struc- 
ture patterned  after  that  signed  a  year  ago 
between  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Tne 
Czecho-Soviet  Instrument  is  spccincally  de- 
signed to  checkmate  all  future  potential  Ger- 
man i,.ggression  in  eastern  Europe.  The  con- 
tracting parties  agree  not  to  Intervene  In  each 
other's  internal  affairs,  this  being  Inter- 
preted as  a  promise  by  Moscow  not  to  en- 
courai:;e  Communist  activity  in  the  restored 
Czechoslovak  state.  Close  economic  as  well 
as  political  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
trie.s  are  provided  for  in  the  post-war  period. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  document 
is  undoubtedly  the  protocol  annexed  to  the 
treaty  itself,  whereby  It  is  provided  that 
"should  any  third  power  bordering  on  the 
U.  S  S.  R.  or  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  and 
representing  in  this  war  an  object  of  Ger- 
man aggression,  express  a  desire  to  Join  the 
present  agreement,  the  latter  will  be  given 
the  possibility  of  signing,  thus  making  it  a 
tripartite  agreement."  Only  one  country  fits 
that  description  This  is  Poland.  Diplo- 
matic relati-jiis  between  Moscow  and  the 
Polish  Government  in  exile  ha\e  been  broken 
for  m.any  months,  chiefly  over  the  question 
of  the  P(jlish-Ru.ssian  frontiers.  If  the  R\i3- 
sian  claim  prevails,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Czech'"^lo\akia  will  have  a  common  border, 
which  will  tend  to  Implement  more  effectu- 
ally the  present  treaty's  military,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  clauses.  But  the  ex- 
isting Polish  Government  In  exile  shows  no 
.'■icns  cf  admitting  Moscow's  claim,  so  ihe 
likelihood  of  Its  adhesion  Is  problematical. 

The  benevolent  attitude  displayed  by  Lon- 
d'^n  and  Wa.shington  toward  the  Czecho-So- 
viet Pact  would  seem  to  Indicate  a  cIos.t 
under.^tanding  between  the  British  and  Soviet 
G'>vernment6  on  the  post-war  settlement  of 
eastern  Europe.  Earlier  in  the  war,  London 
favored  the  idea  of  a  central  European  feder- 
ation built  around  the  nucleus  of  a  military 
and  econ 'mic  alliance  betwven  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Poland.  Moscow,  however,  strongly 
opposed  the  idea,  and  it  was  dropped.  There 
Is  evidence  to  sustain  the  contention  that 
London  did  not  initially  look  with  favor  on 
the  Czecho-Soviet  treaty  as  an  alternative, 
chiefly  because  of  its  effect  upon  the  Poles. 
Now,  however.  London  makes  no  objection 
and  indicates  its  approval.  This  Is  an  im- 
portant factor  to  be  borne  in  mind  regarding 
the  political  repercu<:s  on'--  to  the  treaty  which 
are  logically  Uidicattd  throughout  eastern 
Europe. 
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H.  R.  3677 


EXTEi;SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF   CALUORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
siderable discussion  has  arisen  over  H.  R. 
3677  introduced  in  this  House  on  Novem- 
ber 16  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Klein].  I  received 
in  the  mail  today  an  open  letter  to  Mr. 
Klein  published  in  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Btisiness.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  an 
extremely  important  subject  at  this  time, 
I  am  asking  that  this  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  can  be  available  to 
Members  of  Congress: 

To  the  Gentleman  Fkom  New  York: 

By  introducing  H.  R.  3G77,  Mr.  Klein,  ycu 
have  rendered  a  service  to  your  fellow  citizens 
as  well  as  to  your  fellow  Congressmen. 

Ycu  have  brought  Into  bold  relief  a  common 
fallacy  which  either  goes  unnoticed  or  Is  little 
understood  when  practiced  in  moderation. 
This  fallacy  concerns  the  relation  of  short 
hours  and  high  wages.  Admittedly  it  is  con- 
fusing; its  exposure  dlfScuIt.  But  you  have 
hit  on  the  plan  of  taking  a  bad  idea  and  ex- 
panding It  honestly  and  logically  so  that  the 
badness  Is  apparent  to  everyone. 

Perhaps  we  are  too  Imaginative  out  here. 
We  got  to  thinking  how  people  would  have 
reacied  had  you  added  30  more  paragraphs 
to  your  bill  so  that  in  35  years  after  its  enact- 
ment no  one  could  work  at  all  unless  paid 
tUne  and  one-half  for  every  hour  worked. 

Then  we  got  to  thinking,  after  hitting  the 
ze.o  workweel:,  how  you  could  have  added  a 
lot  more  paragraphs,  progressively  increfitiug 
the  r.ites  of  pay  one  and  one-half  times  for  the 
zero  year,  two  times  for  the  next  year,  two 
and  one-half  times,  three  times,  etc.  Tl:e  ex- 
pansion of  the  fallacy  would  have  been  Just 
as  logical  and  Just  as  honest,  but  pos-sibly  your 
more  moderate  attack  on  it  is  more  eCtctive. 

WHY  NOT  BONUSES  FOB  OTHERS? 

Here's  another  Idea:  Wl-.y  not  Introduce  a 
companion  bill  to  H  R.  3577  on  behalf  of  an- 
other deserving  c'ass — the  savers,  or  lijves- 
tors?  They  also  are  people.  There  ar?  mil- 
lions of  them,  mostly  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  their  services  are  essential  to  in- 
di;stry  and  to  Jobs.  On  the  average  it  takes 
So .000  or  more  of  savings  to  build  plants  and 
provide  tools  and  equipment  for  every  single 
Job  provided  for  a  wage  earner.  Those  who 
provide  these  savings  forego  many  Immediate 
satisfactions  and  sacrifice  m.any  pleasures  in 
the  hope  of  providing  future  Income  for  them- 
Eelves  and  their  families.  Of  course,  you  know 
all  this. 

Your  new  bill,  therefore,  should  have  in  Its 
pream.ble  something  about  providing  greater 
happiness  and  a  more  abundant  life  for 
those  who  save  and  sacrifice,  for  those  who 
Invest,  so  that  our  wage-earning  classes  may 
have  workbenches,  tools,  equipment,  fire- 
proof buildings,  and  good  working  conditions. 
Stipulate  Ln  your  bill  the  maximum  amount 
that  any  saver  may  put  to  work  without  a 
bonus,  just  as  you  stipulate  the  maximum 
hours  any  person  may  work  without  a  bonus. 
Provide  that  any  producer  who  wants  to  bor- 
row more  savings  than  this  maximum  must 
pay  interest  at  not  less  than  one  anfl  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate. 


POPtJLAR  and  cnUOTTS  STTPTaSTmOK  I 

Isn't  this  plan  an  honest  and  logical  de- 
velopment of  the  notion  that  the  abundant 
life  can  be  provided  by  making  goods  and   , 
services  less  abundant?     Or  by  any  kind  of    \ 
legislative  fiat?  i 

This  fallacy  we  are  writing  about  and  you  ' 
have  been  working  on  is  In  the  natui'e  of  a 
popular  and  a  curious  superstition.  It  Is 
expressed  In  the  trade-union  slogan,  "the 
shorter  the  hours,  the  higher  the  pay."  The 
popularity  of  this  fallacy  or  superstition  Is 
attested  by  the  way  tiie  restrictive  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  com- 
m.only  accepted  as  social  gains. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  say,  "It  does 
not  restrict  working  hours  per  week.  It 
merely  requires  tlme-and-a-hall  pay  for  extra 
hours." 

But  if  the  time-and-a-half  provision  does 
not  reduce  average  working  hours  then 
neither  do  fines  for  speeding  cause  traffic  to 
slow  down. 

Ycu  probably  laugh  along  with  us  at  the 
Insincerity  of  those  who  argue  that  this  law 
does  not  restrict  working  hours.  These  very 
same  people  advocated  the  measure  In  the 
first  place  for  the  express  purpose  of  reducing 
working  hours  per  worker  so  they  could 
spread  employment.  (Most  of  them  didn't 
realize  they  were  spreading  unemployment.) 

REMEMBER  WAR  PRODTJCnON  TEOtTBLE? 

If  we  needed  any  proof  that  this  law  re- 
stricts working  hours  we  would  have  to  look 
back  only  a  year  or  two.  Remember  what  a 
time  we  had,  after  we  got  in  the  war,  raising 
hours  above  40  per  week?  We  finally  did  it 
but  only  by  resorting  to  wasteful  cost-plus- 
fixed-lce  contracts,  by  reckless  expenditures 
of  Government  funds  and  by  radical  and  un- 
American  extensions  cf  bureaucratic  controls 
over  the  labor  market. 

Tliere  is  little  doubt  that  the  Fair  Labcr 
Standards  Act  held  back  war  production  10 
to  15  percent  In  1940  and  2941.  It  Is  im- 
pos.sitle  to  estimate  what  this  lost  production 
cost  In  lives.  How  much  later  the  war  will 
end  because  of  it  cannot  be  guessed. 

Since  then  this  act  has  been  a  leading 
factor  In  promoting  costly  and  dangerous  In- 
flation by  r.iismg  the  cost  of  extra  production. 
You  certainly  are  right  in  doing  everything 
ycu  can  to  expose  Its  fallacy. 

Perhaps  you  and  som3  of  your  colleagues 
In  Wa.-hington  and  some  of  us  can  get  to- 
gether and  portray  successfully  the  only  con- 
dition uudor  which  a  reduction  In  working 
hours  can  Justly  be  called  a  social  gain.  Can 
there  be  a  true  social  gain  unless  it  re- 
sults from  a  weil-perf ormlng  economy?  Can  - 
It  be  achieved  in  fact  unless  machinery,  good 
m:\nagement,  the  efficiency  of  the  worker 
and  other  devices  increase  the  productivity 
of  labor  so  that  employers  in  their  competi- 
tion for  emplcyees  can  offer  lower  hours  as  an 
inducement?  Offer  lower  hours  as  an  induce- 
ment just  as  they  offer  higher  wages  as  an 
inducement?  And  isn't  this  the  way  the 
average  daily  and  weekly  hours  were  redact d 
by  at  least  one-third  during  the  century  from 
1830  to  1930?  It's  awfully  simple  but  It's 
hard  to  get  across.  Higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  are  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  higher 
production.  No  labor  union,  however  power- 
ful, can  extract  high  wages  from  industry 
when  the  product  per  worker  Is  low. 

TTKEMPLOTMENT  SHARED  BT  CGEECIOIf 

But  It's  no  use  showing  how  a  real  social 
gr.ln  Is  made  unless  we  show  how  differently 
things  work  out  If  done  by  coercion,  whether 
by  Government  or  by  trade-unions.  Coercive 
restriction  cf  hours  Is  nothing  but  a  Job-shar- 
ing device.  It  compels  workers  with  jobs  to 
give  up  part  of  tbelr  employment  to  the  un- 
employed. 

When  weekly  output  per  worker  Is  r*- 
duced,  while  Government  or  unions  Insist 
upon  weekly  wages  remaining  the  same,  re- 


striction of  hours  Increasw  unemployment. 
It  raises  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output  and 
puts  more  employers  "In  the  red"  thus  re- 
ducing the  demand  for  labor.  Reduced  de- 
mand for  labor  puts  workers  "In  the  red." 

Coercive  restriction  of  hours  also  adds  to 
unemployment  by  creating  Industrial  bottle- 
necks. When  bricklayers  lay  fewer  bricks 
does  not  the  demand  for  hod-carriers  and 
bnckinakers   decline? 

We  wish  there  were  some  way  to  show  how 
this  fallacy  Is  the  result  of  confusing  cause 
and  result.  We  thought  of  a  story  but  may- 
be yoj  can't  uce  It  In  Washlng^xin.  It 'a 
about  Joe  Doakes  who  became  wealthy.  H« 
built  a  mansion,  bought  a  Rolls  Royce  and 
took  a  Uip  around  the  world.  He  overspent 
and  went  broke.  He  also  went  crazy.  For, 
wishing  ardently  to  become  wealthy  again 
he  borrowed  some  money,  bought  a  new 
Rolls  Royce  and  encircled  the  globe  a  sec- 
ond time.  Thus  by  spending  as  he  did  when 
wealthy,  he  thought  to  restore  his  wealtii. 

LOTS  or  JOI  DOAKES'  PBOOaAlCS 

J.-ie  Doakes'  recovery  program  Is  like  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  It  Is  also 
like  all  the  other  scarcity  devices.  Like 
killing  little  pies  and  not  growing  wheat  In 
order  to  keep  prices  up  Like  trade  barriers 
and  N  R  A.  ir.cnopolies  to  keep  prices  up. 
Like  featherbeddlng  and  slow-downs  to  keep 
w;'„c*   up. 

For  don't  nearly  all  pressure  groups  reason 
about  the  same?  Like  Joe  Doakes  they  fay, 
"Wnen  times  were  good,  then  prices  and  wage 
rates  were  hlph  and  the  working  week  was 
growinc:  shorter.  Therefore,  to  assure  good 
times  after  the  war,  or  at  any  ether  time, 
all  we  have  to  do  Is  to  raise  wage  rates  and 
reduce  working  hours.  Merely  fix  the  symp- 
toms of  prospeiity.    Igrore  the  causes." 

One  fact  can  never  be  denied.  Prosperity 
and  high  wages  result  only  from  high  pro- 
ducticn.  Restricting  output  means  restrict- 
ing prosperity  and  progress.  It  means  nar- 
rowing distribution.  The  war  has  shewn 
that  more  than  40  hours  per  week  are  neces- 
sary if  the  country  is  to  attain  full  produc- 
tion. Any  reduction  below  that  point  most 
assuredly  reduces  output  and  thus  reduces 
labor's  opportunity  for  high  real  wages  and 
full   proiperity. 

You  know,  Mr.  Kixnv.  as  every  thinking 
man  knows,  that  opportunities  for  human 
achievement  are  limited  only  by  men's  ca- 
pacities for  work.  Perhaps  wc  could,  after 
the  war,  produce  a  1930  level  of  living,  includ- 
ing Its  poverty,  on  a  30-hour  week.  But  who 
In  the  name  of  humanity  would  be  satisfied 
with  1930  standards  of  living  for  American 
workers? 

LET'S  UWLIASH   POWTES  OF  TKCCiSTS 

For  1950  we  will  want  levels  of  living  that 
are  20  years  ahead  of  what  we  knew  In  1930. 
We  will  want  goods  and  services  as  yet  un- 
dreamed of.  And  no  man  worth  his  salt 
wants  his  oppartimlties  for  these — and 
more — to  be  restricted  by  laws  which  put 
penrlties  on  work. 

America  can  abolish  poverty.  She  can 
show  the  world  new  levels  of  human  achieve- 
ment. L-efs  unleash  the  ftill  powers  of  free- 
men to  btuld  the  best  they  can  for  all  th^ 
people. 

Some  day  every  worker  may  have  earned 
and  built  a  home  of  which  any  man  may 
be  Justly  proud.  Every  famUy  may  be  able 
to  afford  the  best  of  schooling  for  Its  children. 
Every  person  may  have  the  chance  to  travel 
and  explore  which  now  only  the  few  can 
afford  but  all  at  some  time  want.  Then 
there  may  be  none  who  la  Ul-clad.  ill-fed, 
or  Ill-cared  for. 

When  that  day  comes  let  us  then  talie 
stock.  If  our  scientists  and  Inventors  hf^e 
run  out  of  Ideas  for  better  ways  of  living.  If 
our  mercliants  can  no  loiiger  offer  us  new' 
enjoyments  and  pleasures,  IX  ambition 
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died  down  Br.d  men  want  only  to  spend  more 
time  sitting  In  the  sun — then  wotkcrs  will 
not  a£k  lor  higher  wages.  Instead,  they  vpHI 
ai>k  only  tor  shorter  hours  and  employers 
will  have  to  grant  their  requests  If  they  want, 
to  held  their  workers. 

YOU    WANTED   TO   SHOCK    VS 

A  free  economy  will  give  workers  shorter 
houis — If  that  Is  what  they  want  In  place 
cf  hic,h?r  wages.  But  today  v.crkcrs  v.-ant 
h'.;. her  v;:jc;cs.  even  \.hen  It  m^ans  longer 
lio!ir.-j.  We  believe  thry  still  will  want  higher 
\\'agC3  after  the  war.  A.s  long  as  that  is  what 
they  want,  you  will  not  wish  tn  deny  them 
tho  opportunity  to  get  It.  Neither  will  you 
try  to  trick  them  into  thinking  they  can  get 
th?-'ie  h'.gher  wages  by   reducing   hours. 

This  i.s  why  we  feel  certain  you  introduced 
H  R.  3(;77.  net  to  put  a  new  law  on  the 
statute  books,  but  to  ?hock  th3  American 
per.p'.e  into  realizing  the  folly  cf  scarcity 
policies  as  methods  for  promoting  prosp">rity 
and  pro^rc-G. 

A^ain.  we  sav.  we  ewe  y^u  our  th.uilc.=  for 
th.s  public  service. 


How  AHout  Conjress'  Alibis  on  Inflation? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RtCCRD.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Blair  Moody,  ace  reporter  of  the  De- 
troit News: 

The  Lowdown  on  Washington — How  Abolt 
Congress'  Alibis  on  Inflation? — PaicE- 
CoNTSOL  Record  Explodes  Charge  That 
Onlt  the  President  Is  To  Blame 

(By  Blair  Moody) 

Washington,  December  11. — "Let  him  en- 
force the  law,"  has  become  the  stannard  alibi 
of  Congressmen  who  voted — deliberately,  po- 
litically, or  simply  because  they  didn't  know 
any  better — to  kill  hcld-the-line  subsidies, 
the  only  device  yet  proposed  which  In  the 
current  emergency  can  check  a  runaway  cost 
of  living. 

This  alibi  is  by  no  means  confined  to  one 
Congressman.  Several  Michigan  Republicans 
are  using  it,  now  that  the  public  is  aroused 
to  its  danger,  as  a  cover-all  generality  to  ex- 
plain why  their  pro-inflation  vote  was  not  a 
pro-inflation  vote. 

Their  story  Ls  that  Congress  has  already 
given  President  Roosevelt  ample  authority  to 
control  prices,  and  therefore  If  prices  rise  it 
Is  all  his  fault. 

"We  gave  him  all  he  afked  for,"  they  say, 
"but  he  didn't  have  the  guts  to  hold  the 
line.  Now  he  Is  asking  for  subsidies  which 
the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  for,  to  cover 
up  his  own  blunders  and  lack  of  courage." 

IT  isn't  tslt; 

The  only  trouble  with  this  Is  that  it  Just 
Isn't  true. 

Congress  has  never  yet  passed  a  law  which 
could  prevent  Inflation  without  the  use  of 
subsidies. 

On  the  contrary,  the  record  shows  that 
there  has  been  strong  resistance  In  Congress 
to  every  measure  proposed  to  curb  Inflation, 
and  that  no  such  law  has  ever  been  passed 
until  Its  provisions  were  so  diluted  with  spe- 
Blal  provisos  and  tangled  by  complex  exemp- 


tions that  a  really  tough  ar.d  eiTcctivo  jnb 
of  controlling  prices  was  all  but  impo&.=ib!e. 

The  record  shows  that  Congressmen  re- 
peatedly put  prejoure  en  O.  P.  A.  to  break 
the  antl-liaflatlon  line  in  favor  of  their  per- 
sonal favorites.  While  Michigan's  former 
Senator  Prentiss  M.  Brown  was  price  admin- 
istrator, more  than  200  Members  of  Ccnnress 
called  at  O.  P.  A.  to  get  pr.ce  boost?  for  incii- 
vidual  products,  and  not  a  one  evtr  called 
in  behalf  of  holding  the  line. 

Among  those  who  tried  to  get  Brcwn  to 
brc\k  the  line  were  included  .seme  cf  tlie 
Michigan  Republicans  nf<w  £rnctimonicu;Iy 
{.ccusiiig  th?  Prcslc'.ent  of  "net  having  the  guio 
to  held  the  line." 

the  eame  alliance 

The  Pecord  also  shews  it  was  the  same 
bipartisan  alliance  cf  D:>nif,cratlc  farm-bloc 
stooges  and  politicking  Republicans  that 
leaded  the  law  with  these  "proviso-."  who  are 
now  seeking  to  snia&h  the  line  against  iiifl;!- 
tion,  and  who  are  at  the  same  time  corn- 
plaining  because  the  President  does  not  en- 
force the  I'"".'  to  prevent  iiitlation.  which 
they  are  deliberately  cr  ignorantly  trying  to 
torpedo  by  refusing  subsidies. 

It  Is  this  same  Republican  farm  block  Dem- 
ocrat com.binaticui  which  continually  burrows 
1-  behind  the  scenes  in  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration to  undermine  O  P.  A.'s  euorts  to 
keep  prices  from  shooting  up;  and  whicli  be- 
cause it  cannot  smash  thrt)Ugh  the  detcr- 
miiiation  of  O.  P.  A.  to  lio'd  the  line,  h.is 
songn*-  by  law  to  remove  control  of  fund 
entirely  from  O.  P.  A.  and  pl.ice  it  under  a 
food  administrator,  who  wi^uld  presumably 
be  more  amenable  to  frrm  bloc  pressure. 

The  same  crowd  has  Just  forced  a  House 
vote,  due  next  week,  on  a  bill  to  take  all 
price  control  over  oil  from  Price  Administrator 
Chester  Bowles  and  Economic  Stabilizer  Fred 
M.  Vinson,  who  are  holding  the  oil  price  line. 
and  place  it  under  Fuel  Administrator  iHcn- 
est  Harold)  Ikes,  who  has  been  jockeying  for 
months  to  win  for  the  oil  industry  an  in- 
flationary 35-percent  boost  In  the  pric:-  of  oil. 

Whei.  these  Congressmen.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  record,  rise  in  mock  horror  to  accuse 
the  President  of  "not  having  tlie  guts  to  hold 
the  line,"  they  are  stamping  themselves  by 
their  own  acts  as  hypocritical, 

pattern  is  plain 

For  the  pattern  of  deliberate  plan  to  smash 
down  the  people's  defense  against  inflation 
Is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  There  undoubt- 
edly are  a  few  Congressmen  who  are  voting 
with  this  grasping  alliance  of  politicians  and 
war  profiteers  without  fully  realizing  the  im- 
port of  thsir  acts,  but  such  lack  of  perception 
scarcely  commends  them  as  fu.ly  qualified  in 
Intellect  and  viewpoint  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple in  time  of  crisis. 

The  present  Price  Control  Act  is  better  than 
nothing,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
price  Increases  In  this  war  are  far  below  th:  se 
of  the  last  war.  Some  of  the  provisos  which 
have  made  holding  the  line  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  Job  are  doubtless  Justi- 
fied. One,  for  example,  forbids  the  establish- 
ment of  a  ceiling  price  on  any  farm  product 
that  does  not  reflect  a  parity  price  return 
to  the  farmer. 

"Parity"  has  for  several  years  been  a  symbol 
of  Jtistice  for  rural  America  which  went 
through  nearly  two  decades  of  depression 
getting  over  its  last  inflationary  war  spree. 

But  even  though  some  of  these  provisos 
may  be  Justified,  that  scarcely  Justifies  the 
men  who  wrote  them  Into  the  law  criticizing 
enforcement  officials  for  not  taking  action 
which  their  own  provisos  specifically  prevent. 

UP  TO  congress 

Since  Congress  decided  to  set  parity  and 

other  limitations  on  the  Price  Administrators 

legal  authority  to  establish  ceilings — since  It 

rejected  the  Baruch  theorum  that  the  way 


to  .'Stabilize  an  economy  in  wartime  Is  to  sta- 
bilize it  where  it  stands  excepting  only  gross 
inec;U3l:'ie=.  and  instead  wrote  into  the  la'w 
as  an  inte^^ral  part  of  the  Nation's  machinery 
to  stabilize  the  wartime  economy  a  collateral 
goal  of  economy  and  social  justice,  such  as 
parity — then  obvicusly  Congress  must  also 
make  provisions  for  holding  in  check  the 
changes  which  automatically  take  place  as 
various  products  move  toward  that  goal — 
either  that  or  abandon  the  idea  of  holding 
back  an  ever-swu'ier  increase  of  prices. 

It  is  these  provisos  written  into  the  law 
in  mo.'-t  in.':tanccs  by  the  insistence  of  the 
very  congressional  clique  now  fighting  sub- 
sidies, wiiich  make  stibsldics  absolutely  vital 
to  avoid  inflat-on.  and  v.hich  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  executive  branch  has  all  the 
power  it  needs  to  avert  infiation  without 
sub-idles  so  misleading. 

For  no  proposal  has  ever  been  suggested 
as  to  how  the  line  can  be  held  except  by 
subsidies,  and  the  alternative  to  holding  the 
line  is  to  let  the  cost  of  living  move  upward 
and  adjust   wage   levels  commensurately. 

The  fcipartisin  inllationlst  bloc  knows  this; 
any  Congressman  not  intentionally  an  infla- 
tionist who  has  been  voting  with  them  has 
been  sound  alseep  on  the  Job. 

THIS    IS    inflation 

And  this  series  of  upward  adjustments, 
which  inevitably  would  speed  up  as  gords 
grew  scarcer  and  a  fiight  from  the  dollar 
started,  is  inilaUon. 

It  is  the  sort  of  thing  they  tell  you  mbtht 
happen  to  prices  from  the  pressure  of  extra 
dollars  in  excess  of  buyable  goods. 

In  this  case  it  would  be  happening  di- 
rectly and  v;culd  bring  a  painful  squeeze 
to  nearly  all  American  families,  and  dawn- 
right  suffering  to  many  much  more  quickly. 

Now  let's  see  Just  what  the  law  says,  and 
then  set  its  provisions  against  actual  condi- 
tions and  see  Just  what  they  mean. 

V;hen  Congressmen  ask.  "Why  doesn't  he 
enforce  the  law  instead  of  asking  for  subsi- 
die.>?"  they  iioun  out  that  the  law  directs 
a  stabilizatinn  of  price  and  wage  levels  "so 
far  as  is  practicable"  on  the  levels  of  Sep- 
tember 15.  1942.  They  say  to  read  section  2. 
Tlie  key  .sentence  of  that  section  says: 

"Tlie  President  may,  from  time  to  time, 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  may  exercise 
I  any  power  or  authority  conferred  upon  him 
'  by  this  act  through  such  department,  agency, 
or  official  as  he  slaall  direct." 

Then  they  ask:  "What  more  does  he  want?" 
i  Lsn't  that  a.5  complete  a  grant  of  power  as 
any  man  cou'.d  ask?  ' 

At  thus  point  the  article  quotes  in  de- 
tail the  provisions  of  the  law: 

special  concession 

Brown  fought  for  an  enforceable  law.  but 

the    same   forces   which    now   would    like    to 

crack  the  price  line  by  defeating  subsidies  had 

I    enough  strength  then  to  block  any  law  which 

I    did  not  have  the  following  special  concession 

to  the  farm  bloc: 
^  "No  maximum  price  shall  be  established 
i  or  maintained  below  the  highest  of  any  of 
the  following  prices:  One  hundred  and  ten 
percent  of  parity;  •  •  •  the  prevailing 
market  price  on  December  15,  1941  •  •  • 
or  the  average  price  for  such  commodity 
during  the  period  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30, 
1929.  • 

This,  mind  you,  was  supposed  to  be  a  bill 
to  control,  not  promote,  inflation.  Yet  It 
specifically  forbid  any  ceiling  on  any  food 
below  a  level  10  percent  above  the  parity 
sliding  scale  which  had  so  long  been  held 
forth  as  almost  Utopian. 

This  110-percent  clause  made  food  ceilings 
I    practically  unenforceable,  since  parity  itself 
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for  any  crop  varies  with  the  cost  of  things 
the  farmer  buys,  and  every  time  city  prices 
rise,  parity  rises. 

Thus,  110  percent  would  always  be  Just  a 
little  ahead  of  the  celling  fixers  and  Congresei 
had  established  a  virtually  automatic  formula 
for  Inflaticn. 

This  law,  passed  In  January  1942,  proved 
so  bad  that  the  second  and  present  Price 
Control  Act  had  to  be  passed  little  more 
than  9  months  later. 

It  was  during  this  fight  that  former  Sen- 
ator Brown  made  the  speech  denouncing  Ed 
O  Neal  and  the  other  farm  lobbyists  by  name 
as  they  glowered  at  him  from  the  gallery. 

COSTS  CO  higher 

But  In  those  9  months,  the  cost  of  living, 
wages,  and  costs  continued  moving  upward. 
In  some  cases  wages  moved  beyond  what  was 
later  set  as  the  Little  Steel  standard  of  15 
percent  over  the  level  of  January  1941.  As 
hourly  wages  rose,  wages,  including  overtime, 
rose  faster  and  so  did  farm  costs,  and  farm 
Income  reached  a  point  never  before  ap- 
proached. 

The  farm  bloc  and  the  unions  are  cur- 
rently flooding  Congress  with  statistics,  er.ch 
to  prove  that  the  other  led  the  spiral  which 
then  was  gathering  speed  upward  and  is  now 
being  checked  only  with  difficulty. 

But  the  net  result  was  clear:  A  vast  num- 
ber of  dislocations  and  pressures,  each  mu- 
tually tending  to  force  some  other  facet  of 
the  price- wage  economy  upward. 

This  early  Inflationary  spurt  was  In  large 
part  due  to  the  failure  of  both  the  President 
and  Congress  to  take  Bernard  M.  Banjch's 
advice  to  resist  the  political  pressures  of  both 
the  farm  and  labor  blocs  In  1941. 

The  farm  bloc  wotUd  not  let  food  prices 
be  "flexibly  frozen"  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
not  let  wages  be  "flexibly  frozen."  and  as  a 
result  the  chance  to  shut  off  inflation  at  the 
fount  was  lost. 

But  the  President's  political  enemies,  and 
especially  the  farm-blcc  Inflatioihsts  who  are 
looking  for  any  excuse  available  to  WTeck  all 
controls  so  prices  will  zc»m  up,  are  nrw  seek- 
ing to  hang  all  the  responsibility  for  every- 
thing that  has  hapjjened  since,  and  every- 
thing that  will  happen  If  they  now  prohibit 
Buts.diea,  on  this  early  error  of  the  Presi- 
dent's. 

BLAME  IS  SHA.1ED 

The  facts  clearly  are  that  Congress  not  only 
shared  in  this  error,  but  that  the  President 
has  since  1942  stood  firmly  against  pressure 
from  the  farm  bloc  to  lift  price  controls,  and 
against  laix)r  efforts  to  crack  Little  Steel,  and 
his  No.  1  home-front  mobilizer,  Jamts  P. 
BjTnes,  has  just  served  notice  that  he  will 
continue  to  stand  firm  whatever  the  political 
consequences. 

It  is  tnae  that  the  President  has  been  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  labor,  but  e\en  his  be.st 
friends  In  the  unions  have  failed  to  crack 
him  en  Little  Steel,  which,  with  subsidies, 
constitutes  the  gu-s  of  the  line  against  In- 
flation, and  fcven  counting  his  damaging 
Fabian  policy  In  1941.  his  courage  on  this 
Issue  in  1943  gives  him  the  pulrlic  stature, 
In  comparison  to  the  congressional  inflation- 
ists, of  a  gir-nt  at  a  convention  of  political 
pygmies. 

Now  why  do  the  provisos  of  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  reciuire  subsidies  if  the  cost  of 
living  line  is  to  be  held? 

Just  why  Is  the  Implication  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  hold  down  prices  if  he  wants  to  by 
"enforcing  the  law" — a  charge  which  mani- 
festly seeks  to  transfer  to  him  all  political 
blame  for  the  ruinously  higher  Uving  costs 
which  would  follow  rejection  of  subsidies  by 
Congress — such  canny  demagcgucry? 

DOtTBLE     OBJKCTIVK 

First,  because  If  the  Inflationlst-O.  O.  P. 
alliance  can  make  that  charge  stick,  they  will 


have   engineered    In   one    coup    the   double 
triumph: 

1.  Assuring  their  Inflationary  wartime 
killing  through  higher  prices,  and 

2.  Damaeing  the  President  politically  per- 
haps beyond  recall. 

Second,  the  very  Intricacies  cf  the  law  it- 
self seemed  a  safe  shield  fcr  this  maneuver. 
For  politicians  would  scarcely  expect  the 
pubhc  to  take  time  to  understand  this  issue 

But,  as  Bj-rnes  declared  on  the  radio,  the 
cost  of  living  Is  the  No.  1  Issue  in  this  coun- 
try tcxlay.  And  the  law  is  not  really  eo  com- 
plex. It  may  be  over  the  heads  of  some 
congressmen  but  their  constituents  can 
gra-p  it. 

To  understand  why  subsidies  are  neces- 
sary n  order  to  stabilize  the  price  line  at 
the  level  cf  Scpt.'mber  15.  1942— which  is 
what  the  law  basically  requires — it  Is  neces- 
sery  only  to  analyze  the  interlocking  effect 
of  the  various  provisos  limiting  the  O.  P.  A.'s 
power  to  fix  ceilings. 

THE    LAW    REQUIRES 

The  law  requires  ( 1 )  that  ceilings  must  be 
no  lower  than  a  price  reflecting  parity  to 
the  farmer;  (2)  that  ceilings  must  reflect  any 
increases  In  the  cost  of  prcxluction  since 
1941;  (3)  that  they  must  not  be  below  the 
highest  price  of  January  1-September  15, 
1942,  and  (4)  that  they  must  be  such  as 
to  stimulate  wartime  production  whenever 
desirable. 

Now,  let'E  see  what  happens  when  O.  P.  A. 
tries  to  hold  a  ceiling  on  food,  knowing  thai 
each  break  In  the  price  line  forces  other 
breaks,  and  that  a  series  of  breaks  may  affect 
the  cost-of-living  index  so  seriously  as  to 
break  the  Little  Steel  formula  and  dynamite 
the  whole  anti-inflation  bulwark. 

The  farm  prices  of  most  meats,  poultry, 
dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
other  items  are  now  far  above  parity.  One 
Michigan  Republican  points  out  that  aver- 
age farm  prices  are  at  117  percent  of  pirity, 
and  declares: 

"Tne  law  limits  the  President's  power  to 
establish  price  ceilings  only  to  parity.  II 
he  had  the  guts  to  enforce  the  law,  he'd  cut 
prices  back  without   any  subsidies." 

A  false  stort 

If  that  is  the  story  going  cut  to  Michigan 
voters  from  tl^etr  Congressmen,  it  is  a  faise 
story. 

For  the  provisos  of  the  law  which  con- 
strict O.  P.  A.  in  establishing  ceilings  go  far 
beyond  the  parity  linritaticn.  They  impose 
oJier  limitations,  and  these  Interlock,  and 
since  the  ccst  of  one  farm  product  often  al- 
fecu  another,  the  net  effect  is  that  If  any 
one  of  four  or  five  limitations  hits  a  single 
product,  a  whole  series  of  products  is  affected. 

Since  the  parity  base  period  of  1910-14. 
the  ccst  of  producing  various  agricultural 
products  has  changed,  for  technological  and 
other  reasons. 

In  some  products  parity  now  scarcely  rep- 
resents a  fair  prica,  g.s  in  milk  and  meat.  In 
others,  it  leaves  a  subsuntial  margin  above 
cost  of  production,  as  in  most  feeds. 

The  prices  of  most  feeds  were,  therefore, 
un'Lil  recently  below  parity.  But  the  parity 
proviso  in  the  law  prevented  O.  P.  A.  from 
setting  a  ceiling  on  them.  As  farm  prcxluc- 
tion increased  all  over  the  country,  demand 
for  feed  Increased  and  feed  prices  Jumped. 
O.  P.  A.  was  powerless  to  stop  the  rise. 

This,  of  course.  Increased  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy 
products;  of  meat,  chickens,  tvirkeys,  and 
other  items. 

ANOTHEB  LIUITATXOir 

But  the  law  also  specifically  directs  O.  P.  A. 
to  set  no  ceilings  which  do  not  reflect  In- 
creased costs  of  production.  Therefore,  be- 
cause feed  went  Up,  which  could  not  be 
stop(>ed,  because  the  prlc«  waa  below  parity. 


costs  went  vp,  and  O.  P.  A.  was  thus  power- 
less to  halt  increases  in  a  whole  string  of 
dinner-table  product*  because  of  this  Inter- 
locking coct  proviso. 

Tliis  seme  cost  proviso,  which  of  course 
inc.u-les  higher  farm  labor  costs,  hit  heaylly 
am.  ng  fruits  and  vegetables,  some  of  which 
shot  up  to  prices  150  or  160  percent  of 
pa-lty. 

O.  P.  A.  was  again  powerless  to  act.  This 
c'ause,  be  It  noted,  docs  not  provide  merely 
that  no  ceilings  shall  be  set  below  a  farmers 
ccst  of  production;  it  provides  that  prlcas 
cannot  be  held  until  they  have  advanced 
over  the  1S41  level  svfBclently  to  reflect  any 
increases  in  costs  which  producers  can  es- 
tablish. 

Meat. prices  are  held  up  by  still  another  of 
the  interlocking  provlsoe — that  which  de- 
clares no  price  ceiling  shall  be  set  below  the 
highest  level  of  prices  between  January  1- 
Scptember  15,  1942. 

To  stimulate  production,  the  Qovcmment 
early  in  the  war  announced  floor  or  support 
prices  for  several  important  items.  This 
policy  has  proved  so  popular  with  the  farm- 
ers that  they  are  trying  to  have  the  sup- 
ports extended  all  along  the  line.  It  has 
brought  the  greatest  food  production  In  hla- 
tory, 

SttPPOKT  PSICSS   HIGH 

But  these  support  prices  in  some  Instance* 
were  so  high  as  to  knock  other  prices  out  of 
balance.  They  could  not  under  the  law  be 
reduced  except  ty  a  flndlug  of  gross  in- 
equity. 

T.iese  support  prices,  particularly  that  on 
hogs,  drew  the  price  of  feed  upward,  but  the 
hc«  price  was  set  so  high — the  purposes  be- 
ing to  increase  production  of  fats  needed 
for  war — that  it  was  still  more  profitable  to 
feed  corn  to  hogs  than  to  sell  the  corn. 

The  result  was  widespread  dislocation  and 
shortage  of  feed  in  many  dairy  and  poultry 
areas  and  beef-feeding  lots. 

But  the  farm  bloc,  acting  through  Ita 
friends  in  War  Food  Administration,  stead- 
fastly tucked  every  move  to  cut  down  the 
inflated  support  price  of  hogs. 

Th  s  was  the  basic  reason  the  President 
fired  Chester  C.  Davis  as  heed  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
The  corn-hcg  feed  situation  is  now  being 
adjusted,  vmder  the  gross  Inequities  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  by  knocking  down  the 
price  of  hogs  to  more  equitable  levels. 

Thus  Uie  advances  in  food  prices  to  date 
have  not  taken  place  because  the  President 
or  O.  P.  A.  failed  to  enforce  the  law.  but 
because  costs  have  advanced  and  ceilings 
cculd  not  be  Imposed  in  the  face  of  those 
higher  costs;  because  the  law  itself  by  its 
parity  limitation  helped  to  Increase  those 
costs;  and  because  luider  no  circumstances 
except  a  gross  inequity  cculd  any  farm  price 
be  reduced  once  It  had  been  established. 

BLOCKSO  BT   LAW 

Even  If  It  were  desirable  to  cut  back  farm 
prices  from  117  to  100  percent  ct  parity,  aa 
the  tongue-in-cheek  Michigan  Republican 
suggested  as  a  way  to  avoid  su'osidles.  It  woiUd 
be  utterly  Ulegal  to  do  so  under  the  very 
law  that  the  same  Congressman  was  oom- 
plaining  had  not  been  enforced. 

And  another  provision  of  the  law  forbids 
O.  P.  A.  to  esUbllsh  any  ceiling  below  a  prtca 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  as  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  war  production,  and  re- 
quires O.  P.  A.  to  modify  upward  any  price 
which  Is  8o  Icrw  as  to  retard  production 
needed  for  war. 

Of  course  any  move  to  slash  back  the  gen- 
eral level  of  farm  prices  now,  even  If  It  were 
legal,  would  make  It  Impossl'ile  for   many 
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farmers  to  produce  and  our  whcle  food  pro- 
Quciiuii  machinery  wculd  break  down. 

Even  thoi  gh  the  law  did  not  forbid  It, 
even  tn  t  )ii.-;der  thus  wrecking  food  produc- 
tion, at  ilus  lime  above  all  others,  would  be 
inaniu"tiy  ridiculous. 

Vet  wh;tt  else  could  the  Coiu;rcssman  fcave 
mean:,  ll  anything,  by  sayini;  "if  ho  had  the 
gu's  to  crforcc  the  law.  he'd  cut  barl:  prices 
wltiicut  any  subsidies"? 

Under  all  these  pressures,  and  with  O.  P  A. 
under  so  irany  restrlctloiis  against  holding 
then:  cxc:«pt  under  certain  conditions,  farm 
pric?3  therefore  have  In  many  instance?  ad- 
vanced substantially  beyond  the  levels  re- 
flected In  retail  ceilings. 

COST-Or-LIVINO    LINE 

But  the^e  retail  ceilings  are  the  eosf-of- 
llvin^  line.  On  tiiat  line,  a  rough  formula  for 
a  nat'-.ina!  wage  policy  has  been  baced.  While 
ne-.ther  has  beLni  enforced  perfectly.  In  a  very 
rei-1  se:i5e  the  maintenance  of  one  means  the 
mainttiiance  of  the  other;  and  the  breaking 
of  either  means  smashing  the  whole  struc- 
ture 

But  the  differential  between  the  higher 
farm  price  and  the  lower  retail  ceilings  In 
many  impoitant  commodities  must  be  met 
somehow,  for  the  liw  provides  that  processors 
cant  be  squeezed  out  of  business  either,  even 
If  anyone  wanted  to.  There  are  therefore, 
only  two  alternatives.  Either  let  retail  ceil- 
ings g.i  up.  or  hold  them  down  by  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidies. 

How  serioa<:ly  would  the^e  difTerentials 
BfToct  the  cost  of  living?  How  many  prices 
would  have  to  rise  at  retail  if  .'■ubsidies  were 
withdrawn? 

To  mention  a  few,  milk,  bread,  and  meats 
of  nearly  all  major  kinds;  edible  dry  beans, 
cheese,  and  butter;  a  long  list  of  vegetables 
for  canning  and  dried  fruits.  In  short,  most 
of  the  staples  of  the  American  dinner  table. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  President  cannot 
carry  out  the  order  of  Congress  and  stabilize 
at  the  level  of  September  15.  1942,  without 
subsidy  money  to  cover  the  differentials  be- 
tween the  farm  and  retail  prices. 

And  the  effect  of  the  denial  by  Congress  of 
subsidy  money  would  not  Just  be  the  Impact 
of  a  single  price  rise  to  cover  the  differentials 
which  now  exist. 

INEVITABLE    RESULT 

For.  obviou.sly.  any  general  Jump  in  the  cost 
of  living  will  smash  the  Little  Steel  formula 
and  result  in  a  general  wage  increase.  That 
would  Increase  costs  to  everyone.  Including 
the  farmer. 

Obviously  that  wculd  move  up  the  very 
parity  prices  on  which  the  price  law  Is  basi- 
cally calculated,  since  parity  Is  a  relationship 
between  what  the  farmers  sell  and  what  they 
buy.  It  would  also  bring  Into  play  the  cost 
proviso  of  the  Price  Control  Act. 

If  run-away  Inflation  comes,  no  one  can 
win.  Even  those  doing  their  utmost  to  bring 
It  about  will  ultimately  suffer.  If  Little  Steel 
Is  smashed,  it  will  be  a  black  day  for  labor.  U 
the  farmers  force  sky-high  prices  now,  they 
will  regret  it  bitterly  when  their  bubble 
bursts. 

To  the  people  generally,  who  will  pay  the 
heaviest  toll.  It  will  matter  little  whether  the 
Congre.ismen  who  voted  for  Inflation  did  so 
because  they  were  recklessly  superficial,  or 
viciously  political,  or  tragically  misinformed, 
or  Just  dumb.  The  net  effect  will  be  equally 
painful  to  those  they  represent. 

The  answer  to  Mr.  McCosker's  question  is 
that  the  price  control  law  is  being  enforced 
as  it  was  written  by  Congress.  It  cannot  pre- 
vent inflation  If  Congress  now  falls  to  pro- 
vide the  subsidy  weapons  which  are  needed  to 
held  the  line. 
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or 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1943 

Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Illinois  we 
are  all  proud  of  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor- 
mick.  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicc.u'j 
Tribune.  He  is  a  great  American  who^e 
devotion  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  sui'passed.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  having  included  in  the  Record 
the  following  article  appearinc;  in  the 
Washington  Time.s-Herald  of  December 
16.  1943: 

Colonel  McCormick  Tklls  His  Cpefd  For 
Americans — Offers  CoNiE^siori  cf  F.mth 
AT  Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich  .  December  15 — Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick.  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  presented  his  creed  of  Amer- 
icanism and  his  views  on  International  af- 
fairs in  an  address  today  before  the  Detroit 
Athletic  club.  He  advocated  a  forthright  and 
realistic  foreign  policy  based  on  this  Nation 
being  true  to  Itself,  and  he  called  for  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion limiting  the  number  cf  terms  a  President 
may  serve. 

"Last  spring  I  was  invited  to  addre.ss  this 
meeting."  he  said.  "Then  a  few  weeks  ago, 
letters  from  some  of  the  members  protesting 
my  coming  were  sent  to  me.  A  few  dixyj 
later  a  frlCiid  called  on  me  and  suggested  that 
I  speak  on  inflation  or  on  labor  conditions  in 
war  plants. 

"I  replied  that  I  am  no  authority  on  either 
subject  and  thst  Inrcfe.r  as  I  am  l:ncv.-n  at 
all  it  is  for  my  opinions  on  Americani.sm  and 
international  affairs." 

CLFARS  UP  MISnEPRESLNTATIONS 

"He  then  observed  that  these  were  difficult 
subjects  in  your  club  because  a  number  of 
your  members  are  from  Windsor.  1  then 
said  that  if  I  should  speak  in  Detroit  I  should 
wish  to  present  my  views  and  the  informatinu 
upon  which  they  were  based  In  the  fullest 
possible  form  so  there  could  be  no  further 
misapprehension  as  to  my  opinions — ar.d 
especially  would  I  like  to  do  so  before  the 
members  from  Windsor  because  their  press, 
under  the  censors'  control,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  misrepresent  them. 

"Let  this  then  be  my  confession  cf  f.iith: 
"  'I  believe  In  the  American  political  doc- 
trine as  Conceived  by  the  great  Virginia 
philosophers,  as  expressed  by  Thomas  Jetfer- 
Bon  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  codi- 
fied in  the  Constitution,  perfected  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  Interpreted  by  John  Marshall,  and 
expounded  by  Abraham  Lincoln.'  " 

FAVORS  FIXED  PRESIDENTIAL  TERM 

"Since  later  amendments  have  extended 
the  Bill  of  Rights  to  all  citizens.  I  see  the 
need  of  but  one  more  amendment — a  pro- 
vision to  limit  the  presidential  term. 

"Lincoln,  at  Gettysburg,  epitomized  our 
American  doctrine  when  he  said :  "Four  score 
and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal  ' 

"I  believe  In  this  doctrine — all  of  it.  I 
believe  in  the  first  principle  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  "that  all  men  are 
created  equal.'  as  strongly  as  the  men  who 
wish  to  rult  others  and  those  who  buy  into 


the    foreign    nobility — and    their    hangers- 
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IIAVZN    OF    EQUALITY 

"M.Hions  (..'f  men  have  come  to  this  country 
In  i>  ..;ch  of  cCjUullty.  Some  thousands  have 
gune  abroad  to  avoid  it  and  to  acsert  arro- 
gi.nt  superiority  over  the  many  by  accepting 
servile  subserviency  to  the  few.  Many  of 
them  are  back  here  now  as  refugees  and 
prating,  of  ail  thir.gs,  of  patriotism. 

"Where  els?  in  this  world  will  ycu  find 
the  ductrine  tliat  ail  men  are  created  equal? 
Porhnps  in  Switzcrlaiid  and  possibly  in  Nor- 
w.iv.  Elsewhere  the  doctrine  of  superiors 
domineering  over   inferiors  is  universal. 

"Tiie  d'ctnne  of  equality  never  was  at- 
tained in  France  Oceans  of  blood  were 
shed  in  the  attempt  to  establish  It.  but 
every  Frenchman  retains  In  his  own  mmd 
his  own  particular  place  upon  the  social 
ladder.  That  is  why  the  French  republic 
cculd  not  last  " 


CERMAV    MARR:AGE.S    DISSOLVED 

ns:    the    period    of    the    German 


re- 


"Dur: 

public  t!ie  courts  held  that  marriages  con- 
tracted between  the  high  born  and  the  low 
born  were  illegal 

"I  believe  that  'all  men  are  created  with 
certain  inall.^nable  r'uhts.  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ne.'s  ' 

"At  t'mes  of  clear  and  present  danger, 
these  rights  ha\c  to  be  suspended  where  the 
danger  exists  Many  lives  are  taken  in 
war.  When  our  fleet  was  surprised  and  de- 
stroyed in  Pearl  Harbor,  and  great  peril  came 
up'in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  many  liberties  were  suspended  and 
many  unavoidable  injustices  were  done,  but 
scon  the  American  spirit  asserted  itself,  the 
courts  began  to  function,  and  liberty  is  bring 
restored  where  it  Is  due." 

KELD    lis    CHECK    BY    COURTS 

"In  other  parts  of  the  country,  efforts  to 
Invoke  arbitrary  arrest  and  banishment  weie 
overcome.  Attempts  by  the  Department  of 
Justice 'to  imprison  political  dissentients 
have  been  defeated  by  the  courts  up  to  the 
present.  The  tyrannies  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional alphabet-governments  are  meeting 
with  increasing  resl.~tance  and  will  be  swept 
away. 

"Coinpire  this  with  all  cf  the  other  war- 
ring countries,  where  imprisonment  without 
warrant  and  without  trial  Is  universal. 

'I  believe  that  'in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions the  accused  should  enjoy  the  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
Jury  of  the  State  and  district  wheiem  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed.'  and  I 
re^rret  that  our  courts  have  seen  fit  to  violate 
this  amendment." 

RECALLS  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE 

"I  have  jiersonal  reason  to  believe  that  'no 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  miamous  crime  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jMry.' 
"I  believe  that  governments  should  "de- 
rive their  just  powers  from  the  concent  of  the 
governed  ' 

"I  believe  in  the  r-^publican  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  believe  in  an  elective  Senate  and 
HtU'-o  and  an  elective  President,  and  that 
the  President  i.=  Pr?E!dent.  not  'the  chief  of 
state"  nor  'the  rulor  cf  America." 

"I  believe  in  courts  empowered  to  interpret 
the  Constitution. 

"I  believe  in  separation  cf  the  powers  of 
government  into  Ir^gislative.  executive,  and 
judicial,  and  in  the  right  of  the  first  to  Im- 
peach the  other  two." 

OPPOSF5  TITLES  OF  NOBILITY 

"I  do  not  believe  in  any  one  supreme  gov- 
ernmental body  and  I  do  not  believe  in  titles 
Of  nobility  such  as  are  forbidden  In  cur 
Constitution. 
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•^  rejoice  in  the  provision  of  our  Ccnstitu- 
tion  thut  the  terms  of  Mem.bers  of  Cciicrcps 
and  cf  the  President  ;.re  lix.d  and  cannot 
be  extended.  A  self-p;  rpetu  tmc:  govrrn- 
ment.  under  wliatcvcr  fc:m,  Is  not  a  free 
gcveri.:nient. 

"I  believe  that  'the  United  States  should 
guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  fcrm 
cf  government."  but  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
should  guarantee  thL=  f^rm  of  government 
to  any  outside  strte.  If  we  do  net  guarantee 
our  own  form  of  government  to  an  alien  state, 
certainly  we  cannot  guarantee  to  an  alien 
state  any  other  form  of  government." 

ENDORSES    CERTAIN    FREEDOMS 

"I  believe  in  freedom  of  religion,  which  I 
distinguish  sharply  from  mere  toleration  of 
dissent. 

"I  therefore,  of  course,  believe  that  all 
citizens  should  have  the  right  to  bear  arns 
and  that  this  right  should  not  be  a  privilege 
limited  to  any  relielous  or  political  faction,  as 
obtains  elsewhere. 

"I  believe  in  freedom  of  speech  and  have 
spent  a  largo  part  of  the  last  20  years  defend- 
ing the  frrrdom  of  the  press. 

"Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  IncKide 
freedom  to  remain  silent.  Therefore,  if  you, 
or  I,  or  anyone  ask  candidates  or  ask  publica- 
tions what  Is  the  backing  behind  them,  they 
have  the  right  to  refuse  to  answer,  and  the 
public  has  the  right  to  put  Its  own  interpreta- 
tions upon  this  refusal." 

NOT  AFRAID  OF  TRUTH 

"I  believe,  with  Jefferson,  that  'here  we 
are  not  afraid  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may 
lead,  nor  to  tolerate  any  error  so  long  as 
reason  Is  left  free  to  combat  It.' 

'Do  we  not  perceive  that  the  smears  of  the 
Winchells  and  the  Ickeses,  the  misstatements 
of  the  Wlllkies.  and  the  falsification  of  his- 
tory of  the  Llppmanns  have  served  at  great 
expense  to  them  to  furnish  audiences  for  men 
to  refute  them  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  been  obtained? 

"I  have  no  inclination  to  repudiate  the 
sage  advice  of  Washington  when  be  said  in 
his  farewell  adress: 

"  'We  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alli- 
ances for  extraordinary  emergencies.  It  Is 
our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent 
alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world.'  " 

WIXCOMES   BATTLE    ALLIES 

"In  war  I  believe  In  taking  allies  where 
we  can  find  them.  In  the  Revolutionary  War 
we  had  as  allies  France  and  Spain,  nations 
with  more  tyrannous  governments  than  that 
of  Great  Britain.  I  recall  that  these  allies 
Interfered  In  our  political  affairs,  and  that. 
In  consequence,  we  went  to  war  with  both  of 
them. 

"I  believe  In  very  definite  commitments 
with  allies,  such  as  we  had  with  France  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  but  I  do  not  believe  In 
making  commitments  which  we  cannot  ful- 
fill, as  we  did  In  that  war.  In  that  treaty 
with  Prance,  we  guaranteed  to  maintain  the 
French  In  possession  of  the  islands  she  occu- 
pied In  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Later,  when  the 
war  arose  between  the  French  directory  and 
Great  Britain,  we  could  not  and  did  not  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  this  obligation,  and  the 
failure  caused  us  both  HI  repute  and  humili- 
ation." 

czar's  FI  EETS  in  united  states  HAi   "VDRS 

"During  the  Civil  War  we  had  an  agreement 
with  autocratic  Russia,  revengeful  for  the 
Crimean  War,  that  In  the  event  of  English 
and  French  intervention  Russia  would  make 
war  on  them.  The  Czar  went  so  far  as  to 
send  his  Navy  to  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Harbors  to  be  In  places  where  they  could 
oppose  a  British  landing  In  Canada  and 
could  prey  on  British  commerce.  This  pre- 
vented the  Intervention,  and  In  compensa- 
tion we  purchased  Alaska. 

"In  the  Inst  war  our  Government  not  only 
made  no  arrangements  wltb  Its  allies,  but 


refused  to  Inform  Itself  of  the  arrangements 
m£.:.e  among  ihcm. 

"In  the  early  days  of  our  participation  In 
that  war.  v.hcn  I  was  the  American  liaison 
officer  with  the  French  Army,  Its  liaison  of- 
ficer handed  me  ail  of  the  secret  treaties, 
and  I,  In  turn,  delivered  them  to  our  head- 
quarters." 

REASONS    set    FOETH 

"Tlie  reason  for  the  French  actlcn  was  ob- 
vious. The  British  Empire  and  its  ally. 
Japan,  had  agreed  to  divide  the  German- 
held  islands  in  the  Pt.ciflc.  The  French  Army, 
charged  with  defense  of  French  islands  in 
that  part  cf  the  wcrld.  felt  it  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  hold  them  if  the  United 
States  Iru-isted  upon  possessing  its  fair  share 
of  the  German-held  islands. 

"I  do  not  t?ke  any  exception  to  the  French 
and  British  foreign  offices  double-crossing 
our  Siate  Department — because  they  thought 
It  to  their  advantage  to  keep  us  In  the 
dark,  and  the  doctrine  of  diplomacy  is  to 
'see  to  It  that  the  sucker  never  gets  an 
even  break' — but  I  cannot  forgive  the  offi- 
cials of  our  Government  who  refused  to  take 
advantage  of  the  momentous  information 
brought  to  them  by  tlie  Army,  a  refusal 
which,  of  course,  primarily  was  responsible 
for  all  of  the  catastrophes  in  the  Pacific. 

"Lincoln  said  in  his  first  Inau^^ural  ad- 
dress: 'Th's  country,  with  Its  Institutions, 
belongs  to  the  people  who  Inhabit  It.'  It  docs 
not  belong  to  the  mendicant  group  of  na- 
tions whose  repreeentailves  lately  have  been 
living  lavishly  in  Atlantic  City  at  our  ex- 
pense. 

"I  will  say  this  much  of  the  post-war  world: 
We  should  insist  on  retaining  such  of  the 
Islands  as  we  have  saved  from,  retaken,  or 
taken  from  the  Japanese  as  will  secure  our 
future  safety  from  attack:  we  should  retain 
air  bases  wherever  we  have  built  them;  and 
we  should  secure  now.  by  treaty,  the  right 
to  fly  directly  everywhere  we  want  to  go. 
We  should  make  such  other  arrangements 
as  will  provide  for  our  security.  After  that 
Is  taken  care  of,  we  may  do  what  we  can  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  world." 

BLAME  WHERE  BLAME  IS  DUX 

"As  one  means  to  that  end.  I  think  all 
European  governments  should  be  required  to 
liquidate  their  holdings  In  this  hemisphere. 

'T  have  no  sjrmpathy  and  little  patience 
with  people  who  blame  all  the  evils  of  the 
world  on  my  country.  If  they  are  foreigners 
they  are  objectionable,  but  their  attitude  may 
be  natural.  If  they  are  American  citizens, 
their  conduct  is  unnatural.  There  la  much 
precedence  for  them  to  copy.  Millions  of 
men  bom  abroad,  but  preferring  this  coun- 
try, have  become  naturalized  Am  lean  cit- 
izens. Therefore,  let  those  bom  Americans 
who  prefer  other  countries  become  natural- 
ized aliens.  It  Is  not  to  be  countenanced 
that  they  remain  here  and  use  their  citizen- 
ship to  betray  your  country  and  mine. 

"The  League  of  Nations  failed  because  its 
members  would  not  stand  by  their  agree- 
ments. It  is  utterly  false  to  say  that  our 
nonpartlcipation  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
failure." 

reviews  TKXATT  SaXAKINO 

"We  became  one  of  the  parties  to  the  nine- 
power  agreement  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
China.  When  we  wished  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  that  agreement  and  stop  the  Jap- 
anese aggression,  all  the  other  parties,  in- 
cluding tlie  British  Empire,  refused  to  keep 
their  agreements. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  our  coun- 
try, and  for  the  cotintrles  which  some  of  our 
citizens  prefer  to  our  own.  than  some  gran- 
diose scheme  of  world  government. 

"Our  soldiers  are  enduring  great  hardships 
In  this  war.  and  after  it  is  over  they  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  used  as  Hessians  to 
carry  out  the  ambitious  Tiewa  of  people  at 
home  who  are  thoroughly  anjojlng  th«  war. 


"You  will  remember  that  with  the  armis- 
tice In  1918  the  Army  tn  this  country  prac- 
tically disbanded,  and  that  although  tha 
high-ranking  ofBcers  overseas  wished  to  pro- 
long their  tenure  of  power,  the  insistence  of 
the  soldiers  was  such  that  they  were  hurried 
home  as  fast  as  shipping  could  be  provided. 

"This  history  will  repKat  itself  whtn  thia 
war  ends. 

"  Tou  also  Will  remember  that  Winston 
CLt:.tnill  wrote  In  his  autob.oi^iapiiy  that 
there  w  as  mutiny  In  the  British  Army  imme- 
diately after  the  armistice.  There  also  were 
mutinies  In  the  British  Navy."" 

general  wood  quells  snuKB 

'"There  were  two  other  Incidents  following 
the  peace,  which  not  many  people  remember. 
Tne  first  was  the  attempted  Communist  revo- 
lution In  the  United  States  in  1919. 

"The  Communists  Incited  a  strike  at  Gary, 
Ind  .  and  planned  to  disrupt  the  railroad  cen- 
ter cf  the  country  by  violence  in  order  to 
break  down  our  economic  life  and  open  the 
country  to  revolution.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood, 
by  tact  and  firmness,  suppressed  the  attempt 
without   bloodshed. 

"You  may  have  forgotten  the  tremendoua 
tension  that  arose  between  Great  Britain 
and  this  country  over  our  naval  building 
plans  before  the  treaty  limiting  our  Navy 
was  adopted.  Both  countiies  regret  the 
treaty  now,  but  Great  Britain's  Insistence 
forced  it. 

"At  that  time  the  tension  was  so  great  that 
our  general  staff  feared  an  army  of  300.000 
R.\E;ulars,  then  in  England,  would  be  landed 
in  Canada  and  marched  against  this  country, 
which  had  completely  demobilized 

"The  Idea  appears  fantastic,  but  it  did  not 
appear  fantastic  to  our  general  staff  at  that 
time.  I  know,  because  I  worked  with  the 
general  staff  on  plans  of  defense — for  the 
defense  of  Detroit. 

"As  long  as  our  foreign  policy  was  realistic 
and  patriotic.  It  was  enormously  successful. 

"During  the  Revolutionary  War  It  brought 
France  and  Spain  Into  the  war  on  our  side. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  achieved  a 
highly  satisfactory  peace.  Later  it  purchased 
Louisiana,  expelled  the  Spaniards  from 
Florida,  annexed  Texas,  secured  Oregon,  and 
occupied  all  of  the  territory  to  the  Pacific. 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  was  a  dis- 
tinctly unilateral  American  declaration,  and 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  b« 
called  a  treaty,  firmly  backed  up  by  Pres- 
idents Johnson.  Harrison  and  Cleveland,  has 
prevented  the  many  attempted  aggressions 
of  European  nations  upon  this  continent. 

"In  our  time  an  American  foreign  policy 
drove  8[}aln  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  providentially  secured  the  Hawaiian 
Islands." 

eenatz  pkotscts  canal 

"Since  then  the  record  haa  been  as  uni- 
formly bad.  The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  pro- 
vided that  the  Panama  Canal  should  not  be 
fortified.  Fortunately,  the  Senate  corrected 
that.  It  is  terrible  to  think  what  wculd 
have  hapfwned  to  us  after  the  fleet  at  Pearl 
Harbor  had  been  sunk  if  Panama  had  been 
left  unfortified. 

"Later  the  United  States  Government,  un- 
known to  Its  citizens,  notified  Prance  and 
Germany  that  If  they  came  to  the  aid  of 
Russia,  hard-pressed  by  Japan,  the  United 
States  would  Join  the  Japanese-Brltiah  alli- 
ance and  make  war  on  them.  In  confe- 
quence,  Japan  won  the  war  and  occupied 
Korea.  The  United  States  Government  thus 
was  largely  responsible  for  launching  Japan 
on  her  career  of  conquest. 

"In  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  the  Shantung 
Province  of  China  and  German-held  Island* 
in  the  Pacific  were  yielded  to  Japan,  and 
while  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
it  had  no  power  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
the  islands  from  which  the  succersful  at- 
tack upon  Pearl  Harbor  wa^  launched  and 
from  which  we  still  are  threatened. 
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"Is  it  not  plain  that  the  trouble  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  came  from  overambltloua 
Presidents  who  fished  in  troubled  waters? 

•I  can  see  no  encouragement  for  further 
grandiose  operations  from  the  two  futile 
Invasions  of  Russia  Ir.  1918. 

"Russia  s  failure  to  aid  in  our  war  with 
Japun  may  be  due  to  our  three  uncalled-for 
aggresf^iuns  against  her." 

ASSAILS    TOiZZCS    "iSMS" 

"Our  hlstcry  appears  to  me  plain.  As  long 
a-s  this  country  was  true  to  Itself  it  prospered 
and  waxed  as  no  other  country  ever  did;  but 
when  It  accepted  foreign  tutelage,  when  for- 
eign ideologies  and  foreign  systems  of  govern- 
ment were  pressed  upon  it.  It  fell  into  these 
catastrophes,  the  end  of  which  is  not  In  sight. 

"However,  I  believe  devoutly  in  the  Ameri- 
can system.  I  believe  In  the  American  spirit. 
I  t)el!eve  that  we  will  recover  from  the  calami- 
ties that  have  been  brought  upon  us  and  that 
we  will  continue,  long  after  the  foreign  "isms" 
have  been  forgotten,  to  be  the  free  Republic 
of  the  United  States. 

"To  this  end  let  us  '•  •  •  here  highly 
resolve  •  •  «  that  this  Nation,  ur.der  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that 
Government  cf  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  j)er;sh  from  the  earth,'  " 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  J  ESSE  T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14.  1943 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  opposition  to  the  Lea 
ciVil  aviation  bill  is  based  upon  certain 
fundamental  principles  contained  there- 
in, as  follows: 

First.  It  destroys  States'  rights. 

S^^cond.  It  creates  confusion  by  rcor- 
RanizinsT  during  the  present  emergency 
the  aviation  regulatory  system,  thereby 
retarding  the  war  effort. 

Third.  It  tends  to  promote  a  monopoly 
for  existing  air  hnes. 

Fourth.  It  authorizes  subsidies  that 
will  greatly  increase  our  tax  burden. 

Fifth.  It  authorizes  the  training  at 
public  f  xpen'^e  of  new  aviation  employees 
to  compete  for  jobs  with  the  millions  of 
veterans  after  the  war. 

An  explanation  of  these  views  appears 
In  the  minority  report  on  this  bill,  which 
will  be  found  at  pages  41  to  49  of  Hou.=;e 
Report  784  on  this  bi'l. 

The  opponents  of  the  Lea  bill  are  not 
against  the  development  of  air  transpor- 
tation. They  are  anxious  to  assist  sound 
aviatioi"!  development  in  every  legitimate 
way.  as  evidenced  by  the  Introduction  of 
a  substitute  bill— H.  R  3491,  the  Reece 
bill.  This  substitute  bill  adopts  all  the  21 
rrinciples  of  the  Lea  bill  except  the  five 
above  .<;et  forth. 

We  believe  our  objections  are  sound. 
We  believe  the  adoption  of  the  Lea  bill 
containing  these  objectionable  features 
will  tend  to  retard  rather  than  to  develop 
civil  aviation. 

Hon.  CLAJtENCE  P.  Lea  has  prepared  and 
circulated  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  answer  the  above  objections. 


What  Is  Wrong  With  the  Lea  Civil  Aviation 
Bill,  H.  R.  3420? 


In  my  opinion  his  answer  is  Incorrect 
and  misleading.  It  does  not  make  an 
adequate  answer  to  a  single  one  of  the 
objections  contained  in  the  minority 
report. 

Aviation  can  be  considered  from  two 
standpoints:  First,  from  the  standpoint 
of  developing  existing  aviation  transpor- 
tation companies;  and,  second,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  development  of  avia- 
tion in  the  public  interest.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  Lea  bill  are  interested  in  de- 
veloping the  aviation  indu.>try  in  the 
public  interest,  not  merely  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  few  existing  companies. 

The  Lea  bill  Is  aimed  more  particularly 
at  the  development  of  existing  aviation 
transportation  companies,  as  evidenced 
by  the  advantages  it  bestows  upon  ex:st- 
ing  companies  of  the  Air  Tranrport  A.sso- 
ciation  and  the  additional  powers  con- 
ferred upon  a  new  powerful  Federal 
bureau  which  it  creates.  This  result  is 
not  sirange  when  it  i.'^  under.'=tood  that 
an  attorney  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  an  attorney  for  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  sat  in  executive  ses.sions 
of  the  subcommittee  during  the  drawing 
of  this  legislation,  making  suscresnons 
and  providing  language.  The  bureau 
got  a  new  and  enlarged  agency,  and  the 
Air  Transport  Association  received  many 
concessions  for  its  member  companies. 

No  one  has  heard  any  com.plaint  or  ob- 
jection whatsoever  from  the  Air  Tians- 
port  Association  concerning  this  bill.  Of 
course  not.  It  is  drawn  in  a  manner  that 
coincides  witli  its  viewpoint.  The  m.em- 
ber  companies  are  getting  what  thpy 
want  regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic interest.  You  will  find,  however,  that 
those  interested  in  aviation  who  are  not 
connected  with  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation have  raised  serious  objections 
to  it.  The  National  Aeronautic  Associa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  on  November  13 
reading  as  follows: 

It  is  hereby  resolved  that  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Aeronautic  Aisocl.^- 
tlon  announce  that  the  as-soclacion  has  never 
hitherto  taken  an  official  position  fcr  or 
against  the  bill  (H,  R,  10121  and  subsequent 
drafts  covering  the  same  legislative  consider- 
ations; and  in  this  connection,  that  a  recent 
statement  appearing  In  a  committee  reptjrt 
on  the  bill  to  the  effect  that  this  associanon 
had  approved  the  bill  is  iiicorrect;  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter,"^tate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr  Harry  K.  Coffey, 
of  Portland.  Oreg.,  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  National  Aeronautic  Association 
go  on  record  against  the  bill  (H,  R.  3420)  in 
its  present  form  and  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  president  cf  the  associa- 
tion to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  bill  and 
to  report  upon  these  features  of  the  prepensed 
legislation  which,  in  the  Judgment  ol  the 
committee,  were  either  constructive  or  not 
constructive. 

The  State  utilities  commissioners 
through  their  national  association  op- 
pose the  bill,  together  with  numerous 
State  directors  of  aviation  and  many, 
many  other  persons,  private  flyers,  small 
airport  owners,  and  the  like. 

NO  IMMEDIATE  NEXO  FOR  LEGISLATION 

The  Lea  pamphlet  states — 

The  committee's  bill  now  presented,  H  II. 
3420.  deals  with  the  problems  which  are  cf 
pressing  importance.    It  will  be  too  late  If 


we  await  tho  end  cf  the  war  to  m.eet  them. 
•     •     •     The  time  has  come  to  act. 

What  is  there  in  the  present  situation 
which  requires  the  imm.ediale  passage 
of  this  leci.-^lation  with  its  objectionable 
features? 

Colonel  Gorrell,  the  chief  sponsor  of 
this  bill,  testified  at  page  136  of  the 
House  hearings  on  H.  R.  1012  that  the 
mlernational  problem  of  aviation  "is  not 
soluble  now  by  legislation  in  my  opin- 
i  in."  He  is  right,  for  such  international 
matters  are  in  the  province  of  the  S^ate 
Department  in  negotiating  treaties. 

This  leaves  only  domestic  transporta- 
tion to  be  dealt  with  in  this  legislation. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Lea  pam- 
phlet this  sentence  is  contained: 

Although  the  ccmmittee's  bill  is  long, 
much  of  it  represents  merely  codiflcatioii 
and  claiifymg  revi.sijiis  of  existing  law  which 
do  not  result  In  important  substantive 
change. 

The  opponents  of  the  L^a  bill  do  not 
object  to  codificatio!  or  clarifying  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  although,  if  these  are 
not  adopted  at  this  time,  no  great  harm 
will  be  done.  We  do  object,  however,  to 
the  radical  changes  that  are  being  made 
by  the  Lea  bill  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  existing  aviation  law. 

In  the  1942  report  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  it  is  stated: 

In  view  of  the  existing  demands  upon  the 
efforts  c>f  !>11  concerned  anting  from  the  na- 
tional emergency,  the  Board  does  not  urge,  in 
presenting  these  amendments,  that  they  be 
CDiisidered  at  the  present  time  by  Congress. 
H  jwever.  it  is  believed  that  consideration 
shculd  be  given  to  them  as  conditions  permit. 

No  hearincs  were  held  on  H.  R.  3420. 
Only  8  days  of  hearings  were  held  6n 
H.  R.  1012 — predecessor  of  the  Lea  bill. 
Somr'  subsequent  hearings  were  held  last 
March  for  3  days  in  the  nature  of  ex 
parte  proceedings  which  were  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  the  proponents  of 
the  legislation  then  being  proposed,  viz 
H.  R,  1012.  The  present  Lea  bill  was  not 
then  in  exL^tence  and  did  not  come  into 
existence  until  months  afterward  with- 
out further  hearings. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Feb- 
ruary 1943  the  committee  enthusiasti- 
cally reported  H.  R,  1012,  and  in  October, 
without  any  hearings  on  H.  R.  3420,  re- 
ported the  bill  with  many  substantial 
chan'Jies  in  the  present  law  not  contained 
in  H.  R.  1012.  The  difference  between 
these  two  bills  is  startling.  If  the  com- 
mittee in  8  months  could  have  such  a 
change  in  viewpoint,  it  is  believed  the 
provisions  of  the  Lea  bill,  H.  R.  3420. 
should  be  studied  further  before  it  is 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  con- 
sideration. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  further  that  while  H.  R.  1012  was 
reported  unanimously,  the  Lea  bill.  H.  R. 
3420.  was  reported  by  a  divided  commit- 
tee. The  Lea  pamphlet  claims  the  bill 
was  reported  by  a  vote  of  17  to  2.  This  is 
not  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts. 
Many,  if  not  a  majority,  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  bill  did  so  with  reservations 
as  to  certain  provisions  therein.  It  is 
these  provisions  that  form  the  basis  of 
the  objection  to  the  Lea  bill. 

The  chairman  only  permitted  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  see  the  ma- 
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Jority  report  for  24  hours  before  filing. 
Had  further  ti.ne  been  available,  it  is  not 
Impossiole,  and  quite  probable,  that  the 
majority  of  the  committee  would  have 
signed  the  minority  report,  as  objecting 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  provi.^ions  op- 
posed by  the  opponents  of  the  Lea  bill. 
The  fact  that,  in  the  few  hours  available 
to  obtain  signatures  to  the  minority  re- 
port there  were  nine  who  signed  the  same 
Is  an  indication  of  the  widespread  oppo- 
sition in  the  committee  to  poruons  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Le.^'s  pamphlet  states: 

We  do  not  as.-ume  that  H.  R.  3420  meets  all    | 
the   civil    BVintlon   ie-jislative   ncccls.     Many 
matters  not  dealt  with  in  this  bill  recjUlre 
mure  study. 

This  conclusion  Is  correct,  but  It  Is 
also  believed  that  as  H.  R.  3420  deals 
with  many  matters  concerning  which 
Insufficient  stutiy  has  been  had  and  in- 
EUfTicient  facts  have  been  obtained  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  itself  should 
have  more  study. 

In  all  sincerity.  I  ask  again  what  is 
th^re  in  the  present  situation  t'lat  re- 
quires legislation  at  this  time?  The 
matters  to  which  objection  is  made  are 
wrong  in  principle,  and  would  not  be  right 
at  any  time. 

The  efToit  of  the  group  interested  in 
having  the  Lea  bill  adopted  without 
chanr!:e  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  war 
situation  and  the  present  interest  in  avia- 
tion to  accomplish  things  v.'hich  would 
not  be  seriously  considred  in  normal 
times.  Under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938.  which  is  the  existing  law,  the 
aviation  industry  has  been  developed, 
stabilized,  and  strengthened.  Because  of 
this  fact,  it  has  been  able  to  assist  ma- 
terially in  the  war  cfTort.  The  service 
it  has  rendered  and  continues  to  render 
is  commendable.  We  ovve  much  to  the 
a\'iation  industry  in  the  worth-while  help 
it  gave  to  our  war  effort  in  the  eariy 
stages  of  the  emergency  when  we  were 
unprepared,  and  it  has  continued  to 
render  such  service.  All  this  v.as  made 
possible  as  a  result  of  the  stability  given 
to  the  industry  by  the  act  of  1938.  If 
all  this  could  be  accomplished  under  the 
present  act,  it  removes  any  argument 
based  upon  a  claim  that  present  condi- 
tions make  necessary  immediate  changes 
in  the  basic  law. 

Let  the  service  the  industry  has  already 
rendered  be  the  answer.  All  that  the  in- 
dustry has  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
the  war  effort  was  made  possible  because 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Aviation 
Act.  It  would  seem  that  the  air  trans- 
port companies  are  seeking  to  capitalize 
for  their  own  benefit  the  favorable  opin- 
ion the  air  industry  has  gained  as  a 
result  of  its  war  activity. 

INDEPENDENCE   OF    ADMINISTHATIVJ!    AGENCY    REG- 
XJLATING    CIVir  AVIATION 

The  Lea  bill,  H.  R.  3420,  creates  a  new 
agency  known  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Commission.  What  facts  have  been 
found  to  show  that  the  present  organi- 
zation has  worked  to  the  detriment  of 
aviation  and  which  require  the  creation 
of  a  new  agency? 

We  had  experience  under  an  independ- 
ent administrative  agency  from  1938  to 
1Q40.  In  1940  Reorganization  Plan  IV 
pUccd  this  agency  under  the  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce,  where  it  has  since 
continued.  Contrasting  these  two  pe- 
riods, namely,  1938-40  with  1940-43.  what 
lias  the  committee  shown  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  latter  period  that  requires 
a  return  to  the  former  set-up?  There 
have  been  no  fac.s  presented.  This  mat- 
ter v.as  never  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  committee,  and  yet  it  con- 
stitutes a  major  operation  on  the  pres- 
ent organization  in  a  time  of  great  emer- 
gency. 

The  President  wrote  a  letter  on  June 
4.  1943,  to  Chairman  Lea.  which  was  not 
read  to  the  committee  until  over  4  months 
after  its  receipt  and  not  until  the  com- 
mittee had  acted  on  the  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  letter  states: 

I  question,  moreover,  the  advL^^abiUty  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  paramount  need  for 
the  performance  by  the  Administration  and 
the  Board  cf  services  of  vital  importance  to 
the  arrrcd  forces,  cf  provldmrr,  in  a  measure 
otherwise  restricted  to  the  accomplishment 
of  more  or  less  recognized  betterments  in  ti.e 
operative  procedures  cf  the  existing  a';en- 
cUs,  fcr  such  a  major  reorganization  of  these 
agencies  as  wcu'd  be  contemplated  by  the 
proposal  in  question.  I  fear  that  the  con- 
sideration, en^ictmcnt,  and  putting  Into  op- 
eration of  such  a  reorganization  plan  would 
so  distract  the  attention  of  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the.-e  agencies,  and  so  impair  their 
working  efficiency  as  to  seriously  interfere 
with  the  contribution  that  they  could  rther- 
wi.'^e  m?ke  in  the  intercut  of  securing  suc- 
cessful civil  aviation  assistance  in  the  ten- 
duct  of  tiie  war. 

We  all  reco!iniZ2  that  a  new  era  will 
dawn  upon  the  aviation  industry  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  However,  it  is 
not  nece.ssary  at  the  present  time  to 
mrke  radical  chances  with  respect  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  department  to 
accompli  :,h  this  purpose,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  wartime 
powers  of  the  President  the  aviation  in- 
GUJTtry  and  its  operations  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  under  the  operation  of  the 
armed  fcixcs,  and  the  President  with  his 
wartime  pov.crs  can  make  any  of  the 
changes  that  are  necessary  to  alter  or 
improve  the  functioning  of  the  present 
set-up  during  the  emergency. 

INDEPENDENT    ACCIDENT    INVESTl CATION 

Tlie  Lea  pamphlet,  at  page  7,  states: 

The  minority  proposes  to  retain  the  pres- 
ent meth-i^d  and  deny  to  the  traveling  public 
and  to  aviation  the  benefits  of  fearless,  inde- 
pendent investigation. 

This  is  not  true.  Under  the  present 
system  of  investigating  accidents,  the 
traveling  public  has  never  been  denied 
the  benefits  of  fearless,  independent  in- 
vestigation. A  statement  of  this  char- 
acter shows  a  lack  of  confidence  in  acci- 
dent investigation  by  the  present  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  No  facts  have  ever 
been  presented  to  the  committee,  nor 
could  any  be  presented  which  would 
Justify  such  a  serious  charge  against  the 
Board  in  its  investigation  of  air  acci- 
dents. The  Board  has  faithfully,  con- 
scientiously, and  fearlessly  performed  its 
duties  with  respect  to  the  investigation 
of  air  accidents.  Its  record  in  this  re- 
spect refutes  any  statement  to  the  con- 
trary. The  statement  contained  In  the 
Lea  pamphlet  that  the  traveling  pubUc 
has  been  denied  by  the  present  Board  the 
benefits  of  fearless  investigation  is  not 
only  unwarranted  and  unfair,  but  an 


unjustified  attack  upon  an  honorable 
booy. 

The  proponents  of  the  Rrcce  bill 
resent  the  clwr:ic,  and  show  tlieir  corfl- 
dence  in  the  seiv,ce  rendered  by  the 
present  Board  by  providing  for  its 
continuance. 

PK0P05ED    St-TITACE    C.ATtRIT*     CONTROL     OF    CIVIL 
AVIATION 

The  Lea  pamphlet  states: 

The  committee  bill  proposes  no  chp.nge  m 
the  present  law  as  to  surface  CRrrl«»rs. 

Neither  does  the  Reece  bill — H.  R. 
3491 — except  to  provide  for  a  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  law.  Section 
iOl  (d)  of  the  present  Civil  A"rcnaulics 
Act  sets  forth  standards  under  which 
the  Board  may  issue  certificates  for  new 
operations.  It  coniains  no  limitation  on 
the  identity  or  affiliation  of  applicants. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

(di  (11  The  Atithorlty  shnH  Issue  a  crr- 
tificat.e  authorizing  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  transportation  covered  by  the  application. 
If  it  finds  that  the  applicant  Is  h\ .  willing. 
and  able  ^o  perform  such  transportation 
properly,  and  to  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
requircmentE  of  the  Authority  hereunder,  and 
that  such  tran'^portation  is  reqtilred  by  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity;  othcrwi.se 
such  application  shall  be  denied. 

Thus,  as  the  law  now  Is,  surface  car- 
riers of  every  kind  and  character,  or 
anybody  else,  have  a  right  to  receive  a 
certificate  to  operate  an  air  line  when 
the  requirements  of  this  section  are  met. 
VIZ,  that  the  applicant  is  "Tit.  willing, 
and  able  to  perform  such  service  •  •  • 
and  that  such  transportation  is  required 
by  the  public  convenience  and  necessity." 

It  therefore  can  be  readily  seen  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  the 
door  of  opportunity  to  enter  the  air 
industry  should  be  thrown  wide  open. 
In  adopting  this  provision.  Congress  be- 
lieved that  the  development  of  air  trans- 
portation would  be  more  readily  and 
quickly  developed  by  such  an  "open  door" 
provision  than  by  a  "closed  door"  policy 
that  would  preclude  surface  carriers. 
There  is  much  that  could  be  said  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
at  the  present  time,  because  neither  the 
Lea  bill  nor  the  Reece  substitut*  bill 
changes  this  policy. 

The  only  change  that  is  made  by  the 
Reece  bill  with  respect  to  the  above  is  to 
deny  the  right  of  carriers  under  parts  I, 
II.  in,  and  rv  of  the  Transportation  Act 
from  going  into  the  business  of  air  trans- 
portation directly.  It  requires  that  it 
shall  be  done  by  a  subsidiary  corporation. 
This  was  modeled  after  the  Freight  For- 
warder Act  of  1942,  by  adopting  its  lan- 
guage. This  method  had  been  suggested 
by  Commissioner  Joseph  B.  Eastman  as 
the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  that  act,  as  it 
would  be  best  suited  for  administrative 
purposes. 

Thus  the  Reece  bill  does  not  liberalize 
section  401  of  the  present  act,  which 
covers  granting  of  certificates  to  surface 
carriers  for  the  institution  of  new  opera- 
tions, but  merely  provides  a  better  and 
easier  method  of  administration  for  the 
regulatory  body. 

rEDCKAL  VERSUS  STATES'  BIGHTS 

The  Lea  bill  deliberately  and  Inten- 
tionally destroys  States'  rights.    It  luiis 
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all  throu'^li  the  b;Il.  This  is  evident  by 
the  lan'-iUiige  contained  In  section  4, 
which  rtacls  as  follows: 

Thp  Ur.i'td  Stat<*fl  of  Amgrlca  ts  hrrebv 
dechircd  to  posf.ess  ar.d  exercise  cfimplete  and 
exclusive  national  sovereignty  In  the  air  space 
»bove  the  L'ni'ed  States — 

And  so  forth.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Lea  b:ll  a  Federal  board  will  have 
complete  jurisdiction  over  the  granting 
of  certificates,  permits,  and  rates  in  solely 
Intrastate  commerce  by  air.  as  well  as 
other  matters  normally  subject  to  State 
re«?ulatlon  of  Intrastate  operations.  The 
Intent  to  make  Federal  control  dominant 
over  the  rights  of  the  State  Is  further 
evidenced  by  the  repeal  of  the  definition 
In  the  present  law  of  "interstate,  over- 
•eas.  and  foreign  commerce"  and  the 
BUbstltution  in  lieu  thereof  of  definitions 
of  "domer^lic  and  foreiim"  commerce,  A 
reading  of  the  present  law  will  show  that 
a  distinction  is  recognized  between  the 
right  of  a  Federal  body  to  regulate  intcr- 
«tat'>  operations  as  distinct  from  Intra- 
»tate  operations.  The  deflnlt#n«,  how- 
ever, in  the  Lea  bill  which  change  "Int^r- 
•tatr"  to  "domestir"  elimlnafes  this  dls- 
tinrfion  The  drflnlHons  In  the  Lea  bill 
rend  as  follows; 

"Air  r/.rnm^rce"  rri'-nrt*  rom'nUr  iit  Jfirrun 
Air  ("tfirrM  f* 

'Air  irnii'p'tt^nUtin"  rrciif*  fl//fn*»»>/'  itf 
fiftftim  Mir   itniiiHnn*i*H'iit 

tP-'lttftiU'  Hit  if<ittittt*'tef"  ttnittun  l»»#>  e^fm 
rf«($«  hy  MiMiMft  //f  |^rfe</M*  Iff  (/K.prriy  f'/r 
«/«niK'«»»«ii'»»i  </r  hitf  tiT  (h«  t'^rriHUi  '>{  tunH 
toy  uinrttti  in  inmnittiii  >»i'tw«»n  n  pint.*  Kt 
th«  Uiutrc]  H(tit««  Htid  Htiy  otticr  iilnra  In 
tlK*  U(iit«*d  Htaifi,  wh«th«r  aueh  enwmerc* 
movcB  uliully  by  Mlrcrufi  or  partly  by  itlr. 
erad  and  puitly  by  uitiei  forms  of  trant-por« 
Utlun. 

"DonnHtlc  air  transportation"  means  the 
e«rriaj<e  by  aircraft  of  person*  or  property  au 
k  common  carrier  fur  compensation  or  hire 
or  the  carriage  of  mail  by  aircraft,  In  com- 
merce between  a  place  In  the  United  States 
and  any  other  place  In  the  United  States, 
whether  such  commerce  moves  wholly  by  air- 
craft or  partly  by  aircraft  and  partly  by  other 
lorms  of  transportation. 

In  adopting  the  above  language,  the 
Lea  bill  ca.^Jts  aside  entirely  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  that  clearly 
distinguish  between  interstate  and  intra- 
state commerce.  Thus  the  Lea  bill  seeks 
to  give  a  jurisdiction  which  even  the 
Constitution  itself  does  not  give.  Never 
has  a  committee  of  this  House  hereto- 
fore sought  to  obtain  a  constitutional 
amendment  by  a  legislative  act. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  intent  of  the 
committee  to  broaden  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion is  its  reference  to  taxation.  Section 
802  'c>  directs  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  consult  with  State  and  local  au- 
thorities with  a  view  to  developing  means 
for  eliminnting  and  avoiding  multiple 
taxation  of  the  air  industry,  and  adds 
"which  has  the  effect  of  unduly  burden- 
ing or  unduly  impeding  the  development 
of  air  commerce,  which  taxation  is  here- 
by declared  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
public  interest." 

At  a  time  when  an  attempt  is  being 
made  for  a  return  to  the  States  of  their 
constitution-il  rights,  it  seems  strange 
that  a  congressional  committee  should 
attempt  such  a  disregard  of  States' 
rights. 


AIRP07.T    REGUL/.TTOV.    DEVELCPMFNT.    AND 
FI.0TECT10N 

The  Lea  bill  places  thi.=;  entirely  in  tl-ic 
hands  of  one  man.  The  cne-i.ian  ad- 
ministrator creaird  by  the  Lea  bill  may 
plan  airports.  airp>ort  zoning,  and  i-nie 
regulations  controlling  airports  and  air- 
port zoning.  lie  is  authorized  to  con- 
demn the  property  of  anyone,  pnvrte  or 
public.  He  may  confer  with  local  r.u- 
thoritie.s,  but  his  decision  is  final.  Tlie 
expenditure  of  Federal  fun{!>.  for  airnoits 
i-s  not  only  authorized,  but  encnura.';ed. 

Under  this  situation  v/hat  becomes  of 
local  authority? 

rrDETL^L   riNANCtAL   r.E.SrONSIDILITT 

The  Lea  bill  could  result  in  tremendous 
Federal  subsidies  running  into  billions  of 
dollars. 

A  Member  of  Congre.ss  stated  In  the 
last  month  there  should  bo  17,0C0  more 
airports. 

Who  Is  going  to  pay  for  them''  The 
present  Civil  Apronauiics  Act,  in  ^;'^•^ti('n 
202,  provtde.t  "Tlie  Admini'-'r;ilor  shall 
not  acquire  any  airport  by  purchase  or 
condemnation."  The  l/'a  bill  repeals 
thl.'!  provl-filon.  In  addiuon,  it  authr/n/'vs 
Fe(:;eral  fund.s  to  be  u^^d  to  aef)iiire  alr- 
poft«t.  It  ii  »n  authori/»Mon  v/lth  no 
limif 

MiyiU'tn  »\runtU  niti  Umn  f.'/OO  OOO  u, 
ItOOOOOOOO  fn'h  l,tt(imriUi%  V  *-u\  lo 
tifyn  York  itt^l  niHiUi  MJ,OOO.WO      It  V^;i:; 

uiH-t\f<\  \u  Wi'J  ti<iw  ih**  K'fJMiil  (i'/v- 
rrnmrTjt  u  imniiMt  lain'^  Mun^  \nUi  tix- 
d«?vi*lopm*'nt  of  another  airport  for  N»-w 
Vorit  City,  which  will  evt-ntuully  cost 
$100,000,000. 

CIVIL    PUjOT  TtAININO 

The  Lea  bill  will  deprive  veterans  of 
jobs  after  the  war. 

Proponents  of  the  Lea  bill  claim  that 
It  merely  continues  the  present  law  to 
advance  civil  pilot  training.  This  is  true, 
but  It  entirely  overlooks  the  fact  that, 
when  this  training  was  started,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  contributed  to  the  ex- 
pense for  the  purpose  of  training  pilots. 
technicians,  and  mechanics  in  the  light 
of  the  approaching  war.  Now  that  we 
have  over  3,000.000  men  trained  In  avia- 
tion in  the  armed  forces.  It  is  not  only 
unnecessary  to  continue  such  training  at 
Federal  expense  but  it  is  an  injustice  to 
train  pilots  and  mechanics  to  compete 
with  returning  servicemen  who  already 
have  been  trained  and  will  be  looking 
for  jobs. 

The  effect  of  this  Is  to  deprive,  or  at 
least  to  make  It  more  difficult,  for  the 
flying  veterans  of  our  armed  forces  to 
obtain  jobs  in  the  air  Industry  when  the 
war  Is  over.  I  cannot  believe  Conpress 
Is  going  to  appropriate  Federal  money  to 
train  aviation  employees  to  compete  v.-ith 
the  millions  of  veterans  who  are  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  hold  the  jobs  which 
will  be  available.  In  fact,  even  If  the  vet- 
erans have  all  the  jobs  which  will  be 
available  in  commercial  aviation  after 
the  war.  there  will  only  be  about  1  job 
for  every  100  men  who  have  served  in 
the  air  forces.  The  backers  of  the  Lea 
bill  have  shown  a  total  disregard  of  the 
welfare  of  the  returning  veterans  in  the 
indifferent  manner  in  which  they  treat 
the  veterans  of  our  air  service,  who  have 


ad'J'^d  .^u^h  plory  to  the  air  branch  of 
our  armed  forces. 

T;Tere  asain.  v;hy  should  the  Federal 
Go. ernm.eni  train  employees  for  any  In- 
dustry? They  do  not  do  It  for  other 
form-,  of  t ' an.spoitation,  nor  do  they  do  it 
for  any  oth'.r  business.  The  commercial 
air  industry  should  train  its  own  em- 
ployees, and  not  expect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  for  such  training. 

ALIEN  CONTROL  OF  AVIATION 

Mr   Lea's  pamphlet  states  that  the — 

mini  nty  report,  perhaps  Inadvertently, 
would  destroy  the  pre.sf-nt  limlt:innn.s  again.st 
enemy  control  of  aircrnft  enfa'^cd  In  com- 
mercial tran'*porlatlon  by  air  Ijeiween  points 
In  the  Uiiitcd  Staten.  In  attempting  to 
curtail  Ftueral  Jun.' diction  It  would  clothe 
the  Staffs  with  p(/v.fr  to  permit  hlien  opcr- 
ati(;n  of  our  d"iiirsiic  tranuportation  in  In- 
tra, t  ate  oj)erail(,ri». 

The  Reece  bill  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  leaves  the  provi-sions  in  existing 
law  as  they  are. 

Hrr.T-I.ATION  AS  TO  AIR  MAIL 

The  L(  a  pamphlet  states  "the  minority 
bill  falls  to  make  any  provi.Sion  for  the 
trjUHportaiion  of  mall  by  air  between 
poiiiu  within  a  single  gtate."  It  1»  dlf- 
fi'-'iH  fo  ini'UT'tafjd  how  any  inlelliKpnl 
prison  ( 'lU  m;ikr  n  Rtat.ptni'nt  ftiich  m  thp 
(itx/Vf  'III*-  i;»fifiporittiion  of  m»ll  h»» 
(t!v,  iiv!«  b' f-n  tt  Vi'(iftn\  Uf*'t<MihU\>f, 
%jti'iitft  u  it5  inifffetmu  nr  mirntinti',  mui 
til)  ud'JiHofirtl  u-aiblHium  i«  n^e^ftfeitry  to 
eriubic  111*'  yfi\t'iii\  Oovfrnrn»'f»t  to  trans- 
poll  niiul  uny^htit*  und  by  uny  meunfe 

coHCLemow 

Tlie  Lea  pamphlet  is  full  of  Inaccurate 
and  misleading  information.  The  ref- 
erences that  have  been  made  to  some  of 
Its  statements  are  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate this  fact.  The  truth  Is  that  the 
Lea  bill,  by  Its  provisions,  seeks  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  existing  air  lines 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  interest. 
Thf^  Reece  bill  seeks  to  advance  air  trans- 
portation in  all  its  branches,  but  is  not 
willina:  to  sacrifice  the  public  Interest 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  existing  air 
linf's. 

The  future  of  aviation  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  opponents  of  the  Lea 
bill  seek  to  develop  It  along  sound  lines 
that  will,  at  all  times,  promote  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  We  sincerely  believe  that 
there  should  be  a  more  careful  and  com- 
prehensive study  and  con.'^ideration  of 
the  numerous  and  varied  problems  that 
will  arise  and  call  for  solution  In  the 
post-war  period.  To  accomplish  this, 
v.'e  believe  that  the  powers  and  author- 
ity prantod  by  House  Re.solution  307, 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  House  on 
October  19  of  this  year,  should  be  uti- 
lized.    This  resolution  provides: 

That  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forc.ga  Commerce,  as  a  whole  or  by  Bub- 
committee.  is  authorized  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation a:;d  study  of  such  matters  re- 
lated to  present  and  probable  future  con- 
ditions arid  developments  in  and  affecting 
air  navigation  and  domestic  and  foreign  air 
commerce  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

j       The  unanimous  adoption  of  the  above 
i   resolution  by  the  House  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  it<  d^-^ire  that  a  complete  in- 
I   ve-tigation  ihould  bo  made  of  the  eiuiie 
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subject  of  aviation.  It  is.  therefore, 
strongly  urged  that,  before  any  action 
Is  taken  by  the  House  on  the  Lea  bill, 
such  a  study  as  is  contemplated  by  House 
Resolution  307  shall  be  made. 

The  opponents  of  the  Lea  bill  desire 
to  avoid  retarding  the  growth  of  avia- 
tion, as  would  be  the  case,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  premature  and  ill-con.ridered 
IcfTislation.  We  therefore  earnestly  seek 
the  aid  of  those  who  recognize  the  great 
future  of  aviation  in  all  Its  branches  and 
desire  to  see  Its  development  In  a  man- 
ner that  will  promote  the  public  interest. 


Fnrlonshi  Now  for  Overieas  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONfJIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKENTATIVES 

Tfinnday.  December  16.  1943 

Mr,  8MITH  of  Wl'scon^in,  Mr,  Spenk- 
er.  It  IR  not  my  purpose  to  tell  our  mili- 
tary ftulhriiities  lioA'  to  conclurt  the 
%ttT.  It  Is,  howev*  I,  mv  plain  nfwl  nitnpU; 
tiuiy  io  hntru  to  t)»*-,r  Mttfiiiion  «;mr 

tvtiUftI*   tlmt    httV**   «    ^**'ttrlfIK    tlp</f»    fh«r 

flf.nl  miU4>ttit>  of  th*'  vtffftti  t'outSul 
(jruf  r»ou<  «•  hiiK  h*'t-n  vwtu  v.f  euti  only 
hojx?  u  will  rnei-t  a  fnvorabl*-  rfiponw  by 
tlio,-**  jji  aut homy, 

Mr.  KiJiiiku,  in  tlie  pa.-st  Btveral 
moiHiis,  I  have  itceivt-d  niuny  Iftttrs 
from  men  in  the  M-rvice  and  from  contiit- 
uents  .vho  have  loved  ones  in  lar-dis- 
tant  parts  cf  the  world  urging  that  our 
war  authorities  provide  some  well-de- 
fined prcgrom  for  furloughs  for  men 
who  have  been  stationed  in  the  Tropics 
and  in  the  Arctic.  Thousands  of  boys 
have  been  on  duty  in  these  God-forsaken 
areas  for  m.any  months  wnthout  relief. 
The  Eiiuation  is  serious  and  it  has  a 
direct  connection  and  bearing  upor  the 
morale  of  both  Army  and  Navy.  These 
boys  are  not  only  subject  to  attacks  by 
the  enemy,  but  they  mu'?t  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  again.<t  tropical  chsease  and 
deadly  cold  of  the  far  North.  Morale, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  most  impoitant  on  any 
front,  and  e.specially  where  our  men  are 
constantly  in  a  position  to  give  their 
lives  that  we  may  live. 

Men  who  have  been  away  from  the 
United  States  13  months  or  longer  are 
entitled  to  furloughs  home.  Many  of 
them  have  been  auay  so  long  that  they 
have  but  vague  ideas  about  their  home- 
land. S-.rne  men  have  been  in  the  serv- 
ice for  more  than  2  years,  yt>,  have  never 
been  assigned  to  foreign  service.  These 
men  want  to  go,  and  stand  ready  to  re- 
lieve the  boys  who  have  been  away  for  so 
long  a  time.  Certainly  it  vvould  seem 
possible  that  a  system  of  furlough  rota- 
tion can  be  devised  by  the  authorities  if 
they  have  a  mind  to  do  so.  The  men  are 
available,  as  are  the  ships,  if  we  can 
believe  the  reports  that  emanate  from 
the  War,  Navy,  and  Maritime  Depart- 
ments. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  support  of  my  state- 
ment that  the  morale  on  the  fighting 


fronts  Is  impaired  and  getting  no  bet- 
ter fast,  I  desire  to  incorporate  In  these 
remarks  excerpts  of  letters  received  from 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  from  parents  on  this 
subject.  These  boys  mince  no  words;  It 
is  a  serious  matter  for  them  and  they 
are  very  earnest.  Here  is  an  excerpt 
from  a  boy  who  has  been  in  the  south- 
west Pacific  almost  2  years.  On  the 
10th  of  October  he  wrote: 

It  has  been  raining  ever  since  we  hit  this 
place.  We  are  in  mud  over  our  anUei.  We 
can't  even  use  our  Jeeps  in  many  places  as 
most  of  the  streams  have  no  bridges.  This 
sure  Is  a  rotten  place  to  stick  a  man  after  he 
has  already  been  up  here  (New  Guinea)  for 
about  9  months,  I  would  like  to  know  how 
much  the  officers  think  a  man  can  take.  I 
Would  like  to  see  them  take  a  few  of  those 
big-shot  desk  offlclaU  and  hike  them  around 
this  p'ace  for  awhile,  I  ara  sure  they  would 
get  Mjme  valuable  ideas.  At  times  we  fi;et  so 
disgusted  we  feel  like  throwing  the  towel  in 
and  call  it  quits. 

Every  time  you  pick  up  a  ppprr  from 
home  we  read  where  some  big  shot  says  we 
have  It  fine  here  and  that  our  morale  Is  hiKh 
But  when  ttnmf  of  them  come  here  you  never 
dee  th*m  tiilk  to  anybody  who  ha«i  been  lieie 
fl.*  loiiK  ua  %c  have.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
th*>  f^n^on*  ihty  nr^n  t  wnltng  tro'^ps  from 
hr*"  hom*-  They  ar»  sfriiUJ  we  miKht  tck 
Vi'i  rnu'h  V/hrri  w  nrriv*^  h*'te  It  *  »«  K*"!)- 
rtailv  tinrtrrst'j'i/1  ♦).»!  «  f*vinth(»  In  Oi*  'ffop« 
ttn  *»-  ft  loi'-^  hlt'h  Ur/tn#  tJtilt*  hn-m  h''*'ti 
ivif  (A  nmit^Uft  wiih'ni*  fSWi  In  'fMt  uitM 
h\nt    ^1  p^rx-M.  of    Omi   tttt^tf   httV*(»  I  t)M/>  tt 

l<«V«r     y*l,     ut.li     W«r     )(»iVb     >»«*<»     >»*»•     //Vr»     tt 

rr»'/fi(»ii.  T),«.  tr»si(t  thif*^  f»'/w  U  Ut  utt 
U'lnif  nu  a  fa*louuJi,  and  rMJtXMly  will  say  a 
luum 

At  the  rats  they  are  k4>«>plng  tJi*  lrtK)ps  at 
hmntf  you  would  think  that  they  are  OgUt' 
Ing  the  war  back  there. 

And  on  October  16  this  same  soldier 

wrote  me,  as  follows: 

I  received  your  letter  In  which  you  en- 
closed the  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  War  De- 
partment. It  certainly  did  not  make  us 
feci  very  happy.  It  looked  to  me  like  a 
form  letter,  the  kind  they  send  to  everyone 
who  urites  on  that  subject.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  If  we  continue  to  live  much  longer 
in  the  Tropics,  none  of  us  will  ever  be  any 
good.  We  can't  get  any  kind  of  rest  within 
10  of  the  Equator,  and  there  is  always  the 
constant  threat  of  malaria.  Our  unit  is  the 
oldest  one  over  here,  and  we  have  sp>enl  more 
time  in  the  field  than  any  other. 

An  anxious  parent  wTites  me  under 
date  of  December  2,  1943: 

This  Inquiry  Is  being  made,  because  I  have 
a  son  with  the  Thlrty-eecond  Division  In  the 
southwest  Pacific  war  area,  made  up  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  National  Guard  of  your 
State.  Press  dispatches  and  other  reports 
that  we  hear  outline  the  unhealthy  and  ma- 
larious conditions  there,  and  If  you  knew 
that  these  boys  are  to  be  returned  after  a 
specified  lenpth  of  service  In  that  zone,  1 
should  appreciate  your  advising  me. 

A  sister  of  a  boy  on  New  Guinea  for- 
wards two  letters  that  she  recently  re- 
ceived from  her  brother: 

I  hope  someone  does  something  about  get- 
ting us  guys  home  pretty  soon,  because  if 
they  don't  they're  going  to  have  a  bunch  of 
mental  cases  on  their hands. 

And  this  same  boy  in  another  letter 
said: 

If  all  the  people  back  home  who  have  sons 

and  relatives  in  the  would  get  after 

the  Senators,  then  maybe  we  would  have  a 


little  chance  at  least  to  get  home  after  almot 
a  years  overseas. 

A  very  recent  letter  from  a  soldier  in 
the  southwest  Pacific  confirms  what 
these  other  boys  have  said.  I  quote  part 
of  his  letter: 

Again  I  am  writing  you  about  this  com- 
ing home  business  and  the  letter  you  re« 
ceived  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  IX  there  la 
anything  that  makes  my  blood  boil,  that  la  It. 
It  is  not  what  they  say  In  those  letters.  It's 
what  they  don't  say  that  makes  a  person  mad. 
Tliey  give  ycu  a  bunch  of  words  ulllng  why 
we  ciurt  be  sent  home,  and  tl^en  they  turn 
around  and  tdl  you  that  U  some  guy  sees 
fit,  you  might  possibly  be  sent  home.  So 
after  you  read  the  letter,  you  know  Just  as 
little  as  you  did  when  you  started.  That  is 
the  '^.rouble  with  mc4;iy  of  the  thlnf^s  back 
home  today,  a  burcb  of  guys  throwing  a  lot 
of  words  at  the  people,  knowing  that  the 
average  man  won't  delve  Into  them  to  eee 
what  they  mehn.  It's  Ja«rt  like  some  of  the 
phony  news  repcjrta  that  they  give  out.  Why 
don't  they  get  wise  to  themselves  and  be 
honect  and  frank  about  tbeae  things  that 
a{Tect  the  masses. 

Another  thing  that  makes  me  mrd  Is  when 
thfy  talk  of  sending  \i%  to  Au*trrl!a  for  rr- 
hfb  lltntion  I>>n't  they  TtHUze  thst  ihrrt 
in  riot  itti  mwYi  wrong  with  us.  but  that  w« 
Jiwt  wnfjt  f-o  g»t  hom*  fof  ft  /»■*  month*  so 
we  rnn  rrfre«rhrn  r/ur  m^tnofle*  a«  to  wtat 
¥10  ntf  mipioii0<l  Ut  he  nphttttu  ttrrf  W* 
li«f«^n  Ui  H  hMfi'h  itt  KtM^ftKe  Nh(/<ft  wist 
(h^^r  »'«>  itomt  t"  Oo  tot  us  ftfUf  title  war 
|«  //v*rf  W<ll,  Whf  Ot/lt'i  tt»*^ir  sU>t  W</«r>(i»g 
h»x/g»  wt)ht  t>,<ry  t'utt  lU)  fnt  «•  U'/Wl     It  S  tUit 

I  hi'  *tt  Uf»t  kWH  a  ioufU  t»m»  of  It  /»f 
bity^hiim  |ik«  that,  hut  }usl  itiat  we  Hftve 
htrt-ii  ^•it,t-  hii  i<<ii|i  Itmrt!  sr<-  unii«  (i)ii<  hive 
riul'y  hhd  It  ViMw^  and  they  er«?  al>o  crying 
to  (.'tt  l^/)tll^  Oiie  thing  about  beunj  Iw  the 
Itiiantry  unit  \ts  that  you  only  stay  In  the 
TrcjKcs  for  a  ffw  months,  but  a  unit  like 
oui.'s  that  dothn't  actually  go  Into  the  lirlnq 
lines  is  kept  here  for  an  Indeflntte  lenKtU 
of  time,»  You  must  know  that  Ju.-^t  living 
In  the  Tropics  is  a  battle  in  Itsflf.  You  can 
Eit  up  here  and  watch  the  outfit  slowly  ciis- 
inteurate  with  fellows  being  evacuated  for 
med:c.I  care,  and  the  longer  we  stay  here 
the  better  chance  we  have  of  being  hos- 
pitalized. You  say  that  It  Is  up  to  the  the- 
ater commander,  but  how  can  MacArthur  be 
a  Judge  cf  how  we  feel  when  he  has  his 
loved  ones  on  hnnd  and  can  go  and  Eee 
them  whenever  he  wishes?  It  seems  to  me 
that  hefore  a  man  can  be  a  Judge  cf  these 
thinns,  he  has  to  go  through  the  same  expe- 
rience that  v.e  have. 

There  always  seems  to  be  the  old  excuse 
they  don't  have  enough  shipping  to  send. us 
back.  To  most  of  us  that  Is  the  biggest 
laugh  of  all.  We  read  articles  where  It  Is 
stated  that  there  Is  plenty  of  shipping  and 
hundreds  of  ships  they  are  turning  cut  back 
there,  yet  when  you  ask  to  go  home,  they- 
tell  you  they  don't  have  enough  shipping. 
The  first  thine  that  the  new  men  from  the 
States  ask  us  is  how  come  we  haven't  been 
relieved  yet.  They  tell  us  of  all  the  trocps 
back  home  and  the  fine  times  they  are  hav- 
ing. They  almost  drop  over  when  we  tell 
them  we  have  been  here  for  almost  2  years. 

Just  today  I  received  another  letter 
from  a  boy  in  the  southwest  Pacific  and 
he.  too,  confirms  what  the  other  boys 
have  said  about  the  effect  which  a  long 
stay  in  the  Tropics  has  upon  the  minds 
of  these  lads.    I  quote: 

We  are  still  laying  aroimd  In  the  same  area 
and  wasting  our  Uvea  and  the  taxpayers' 
money.  It  seems  very  asinine  to  me  that 
anyone  should  have  to  lay  around  In  New 
Guinea  for  4   months  with   nothing   to  do, 

II  they  don't  have  a  Job  lor  tia,  they  could 
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have  E*nt  us  to  Australia  to  rest  up  until 
something  cam?  along.  It  wouldn't  be  bo 
bad  If  we  were  Just  new  troops,  but  vre  have 
been  here  so  long  it  wears  down  one's  mind. 
If  you  look  at  the  thing  clearly,  you  can  see 
that  they  must  be  keeping  us  here  for  some 
coming  campaign  which  will  probably  mean 
at  If^-u-.t  anoihcr  slay  for  5  or  6  months  more 
In  the  Tropics.  Tnat  will  mean  that  we  have 
b:?n  here  15  or  16  months  In  New  Guinea. 
Now  I  wtuld  like  to  know  If  that  Is  what 
thpy  c-.!l  rotation  of  troops.  If  it  i.s  I  would 
like  the  phon'C-s  who  thoufrht  up  that  plan 
to  com?  ever  h^rc  and  live  by  It.  The  more 
one  thinks  over  here,  the  more  futile  things 
seem  to  get.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  thr-ugh  my 
head  will  5piit  wide  open. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  support  the 
pOJition  taken  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league lioa.  Melvin  J.  Maas  in  this  mat- 
ter of  furloughs  for  members  of  the 
armed  forces  m  overseas  service.  Colo- 
nel Maas  is  a  distinguished  soldier  in 
h;s  own  rinht.  and  he  has  taken  the  floor 
of  this  House  to  present  his  views  on 
this  important  subject.  He  commands 
the  roopect  and  admiration  of  every 
Member  of  this  House,  and  I  ur:je  v;ith 
him  that  the  Army  and  Navy  Depart- 
m':^nts  proceed  at  once  to  inaugurate  a 
joint  pohcy  on  furloughs  to  the  end  that 
it  will  Rive  our  fighting  men  somelhint? 
to  flight  for.  Let  us  not  devote  all  of 
our  attention  to  doing  something  for 
them  after  the  war;  let  us  show  our  ap- 
preciation by  doing  something  for  them 
now,  while  tliey  still  render  an  unselfish 
patriotic  service. 


Staff  Sgt.  Thomas   W.  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF    LOUISIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Dcceinbcr  16.  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  press 
release  by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans : 

.The  first  formal  hearing  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  under  the  new  procedure  of 
having  disability  ratings  of  disabled  soldiers 
made  at  Army  hospitals  occurred  this  morn- 
ing at  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.  C  .  In  the  case  of  Staff  Sgt. 
Thomas  M.  Day,  Jr  ,  who  lost  a  leg  In  the 
north  African  campaign. 

Sergeant  Day  was  represented  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Rating  Board  by 
Thomas  J.  Kehoe.  assistant  national  service 
director  for  the  Disabled  American  Veterans — 
ft  congresfilonally  chartered  organization  com- 
posed exclusively  of  America's  disabled  war 
veteraru. 

The  new  procedure  of  having  disability 
rating  bearings  held  at  Army  hospitals  Is 
designed  to  speed  up  the  adjudication  of  dis- 
ability claims  and  to  provide  the  most  prompt 
service  possible  to  men  who  are  being  dis- 
charged for  disability  Incurred  In  the  service. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Mines.  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  has  announced  that  other 
Veterans'  Administration  boards  will  be  in- 
stalled at  other  Army  discharge  centers  Just 
as  soon  as  this  is  feasible  and  sufficient  per- 
sonnel Is  obtained  for  this  purpose. 


Staff  Sergeant  Day  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Engineers,  First  Division.  He  was 
wounded  at  Matctir.  north  Alrlca,  hy  a  Ger- 
man land  mine,  which  resulted  in  tiie  ampu- 
tation of  his  left  leg  above  the  knee. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearing  the  ratin<?  board 
advised  Sergeant  Day  that  a  total  rating 
would  be  awarded  to  him  for  a  period  of  at 
least  6  months,  and  that  he  was  ccn.>idercd 
to  be  so  vocationally  handicapped  as  to  en- 
title him  to  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Prior  to  his  enlistment  on  October  16.  1940. 
Staff  Sergeant  Day  was  a  resident  of  New  York 
City  and  a  student  at  Forc'ihrm  Colicge.  He 
has  been  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  ar.d  sev- 
eral campaign  ribbons,  having  participated 
In  the  Initial  invasion  at  Oran  and  m  the 
battle  of  Kasserine  Pass.  El-Gutttar. 


Scheme  To  Force  High  Living  Costs 
Greeted  by  Curious  Apathy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

PF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdcy.  December  15,  1913 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speakei',  good  editors  and  good  news- 
Pc^pers  contribute  much  to  our  country 
through  their  columns  and  free  Ameri- 
cans who  read  a  free  press  reach  valu- 
able decisions  from  them.  Under  leave 
tj  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
siON.M.  RzcGRD,  I  includc  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  an  able  newspaperman,  Mr.  R. 
O.  Zollinger,  of  Austin.  Tex.,  appearing  in 
the  Auctin  St'tesman  of  December  8, 
1943: 

NONCH.U  ANCE — SCHEME   TO    FORCE    HIGH    MVIXG 
COSTS    GREETED    BY    CURIOUS    AP.ATHY 

(By  R.  O.  Zollinger) 

A  majority  of  the  House  only  the  other 
day  voted,  to  the  tune  of  278  to  117,  to  adul- 
terate your  dollars.  It  voted  for  inflation. 
This  vote  was  only  the  preliminary  to  the 
organized  effort  to  do  away  with  all  price 
controls  whatever. 

The  consumers  of  the  Nation  are  about  to 
have  their  hands  tied  behind  them  while 
or-^anized  presstire  groups  raid  their  pocket- 
bocks. 

Hardest  hit  in  this  ccn.=piracy  which  finds 
the  congressional  majority  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  the  groups  demanding  that  the  lid 
be  taken  off  prices  and  "free"  enterprise  be 
permitted  to  assert  Itself  will  be  some  18.- 
000.000  individuals  In  the  so-called  middle 
class — small  businessmen,  professional  men, 
white-collar  workers — deemed  by  Congress 
unworthy  of  attention  or  Importance  be- 
cause, being  unorganized,  they  are  not  a  po- 
litical asset. 

If  you  found  someone  taking  a  gallon  of 
gas  out  of  your  car's  tank  and  pouring  in  a 
gallon  of  water  to  take  Its  place,  or  if  you 
found  someone  taking  the  cream  off  the 
bottle  of  milk  on  your  doorstep  and  pouring 
In  water  to  take  its  place,  you'd  probably 
rush  to  the  closet,  drag  out  "Old  Betsy,"  and 
take  a  potshot  at  the  plunderer. 

Yet  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  compara- 
tively few  persons  appear  to  be  Indignant 
over  the  scheme  to  shove  up  the  cost  of  their 
living.  The  scheme  to  take  the  lid  off  liv- 
ing costs  and  finally  to  do  away  with  ail 
controls  whatever,  on  the  plea  that  this  is 
the  American  way,  not  only  Is  reprehensible. 
It  Is  dishonest,  and  as  such  it  should  have 
the  major  concern  of  every  consumer,  and 


particuKirly  of  that  group  of  18.000,000 
of  white-collar  persons  on  fixed  income 
who  ar3  b-ir.g  regarded  by  the  pressurs 
groups  as  their  legitimate  prey. 

Admitting  the  numerous  errors  of  admin- 
istrati'n  of  Ffderal  agencies  set  up  to  cope 
with  the  prublrm  of  fair  and  equal  distri- 
bution of  a  greatly  restricted  quantity  of 
civilian  goods,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the 
remedy  calls  for  abandonment  of  all  con- 
trols, ballooning  of  prices,  and  fantastic  raids 
upon  the  ccniumer's  pta-se. 

We  must  accept  the  necessity  for  tlipse 
controls,  even  while  knowing  that  many  er- 
rors and  instances  of  Ineptitude  and  In- 
competency have  been  and  are  being  com- 
mitted In  administering  them.  We  should 
know  that  we  cannot  give  an  exhibition  tf 
national  Intelligence  and  responsibility  to 
our  obligations  if  we  insist  that  the  war 
and  the  national  distress  is  something  to 
mine  for  gold.  Wo  can  accept  these  restric- 
tions in  good  gr»ice  now,  or  in  refusing  to 
accept  them  v.e  can  force  even  more  drastic 
Imposition  of  controls  later  on  If  we  are  to 
avoid  a  national  calamity. 

The  cc-inpaign  against  administration  of 
controls  has  been  adroit  and  per.sistent  and 
calculated.  Day  In  and  day  out  for  years 
assaults  invc  been  mr.de  upon  the  domestic 
side  of  the  war  effort  by  a  species  of  inspired 
propaganda  by  those  with  axes  to  grind.  The 
penalty  for  such  a  campaign  is  inevitable. 
That  penalty  is  weakened  cor.fider.ee  in  all 
central  government  controls.  The  only 
agency  which  can  stop  inflation  is  govern- 
ment. 

The  Lower  House  of  Congress  has  turned 
the  consumers  of  this  country  over  to  the 
inflationist  rabble.  The  vote  was  heavily 
Republican,  wltli  a  sprinkling  of  Democrats, 
as  guUibie  as  a  ccjuntry  boy  at  a  city  fair. 
Ji lining  wrh  them  in  the  vote. 

Yet  tiie  Republicans  may  be  hoist  by  their 
own  petard.  If  a  Republican  is  elected  next 
year  to  the  Presidency,  with  a  heavily  sup- 
porting H;;i3o  and  Increase  In  the  Senate, 
they  may  take  office  Just  at  the  time  the 
Inflation  cycle  breaks  into  full  storm.  Those 
who  want  inflation  so  they  can  raid  the 
cotmtry  are  not  apt  to  care  much  who  occu- 
pies the  White  House.  But  they'd  feel  safer 
in  carrying  out  the  scheme  if  an  inflation- 
minded  Rt publican  President  supplemented 
an  mflatidu-minded  Republican  Congress. 


Letter  to  Railroad  Employees  of  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  de.'=ire  to  include  the  following 
letter,  which  I  am  sending  to  railroad 
employees  of  Louisiana: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DF.AR  Railroad  Employee:  I  have  endeavored 
while  serving  as  Congressman  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  do  everything  possible  to  aid  and 
cooperate  with  all  railroad  employees.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  asking  that  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  be  amended  to  provide  that  any- 
one with  30  years  of  service  could  be  retired 
regardless  of  age.  As  the  law  now  stands,  an 
employee  must  have,  In  addition  to  30  years 
of  service  with  the  railroad,  attained  the  age 
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at  65  yean.    My  bill  reiiwv«B  the  65-year  pro- 

vl&iou. 

Also  the  bill  which  was  introduced  by  me 
provides  that  any  man  who  has  had  20  years 
(}'  service  with  a  railrcrad  and  becomes  dis- 
abled is  entitled  to  retirement  disability  pay, 
whereas  the  law  as  It  now  stands  provides 
that  the  man  must  have  30  years'  service. 

Another  feature  of  my  bill  provides  that  If 
a  man  has  reai.hed  the  ago  of  50  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  railroad,  regardless  of  his  years 
of  serrioe.  If  he  becomes  disabled  he  will  be 
entitled  to  disability  pay.  Tl-;e  law  as  it 
stands  today  provides  for  an  age  limit  of  63 
year*. 

All  In  all,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
this  is  very  constructive  legislation 

I  supported  vigorously  the  8  ceuts  per  hour 
Increase  for  all  nonoperative  employees,  as 
ycu  will  see  by  tlie  CkJUCKKssioifAi.  Record 
which  I  am  enclosing.  Enclosed  also  is  a 
copy  of  the  bill  mhich  •wa«  taker,  from  the 
CoTJGKEasioaiAi.  Record. 

Ax  yon  no  doubt  realize,  I  am  a  candidate 
tor  Governor  in  the  coming  election  and  will 
appreciate  your  vote  and  support.  I  assuie 
you  as  Governor  I  will  work  ]ust  as  hard  and 
long  to  protect  your  interests  In  that  office 
as  I  have  done  here  In  Washington. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J&MFS  H  Mo'wawjw. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Mrs.  KatUeen  Sexton  Kolmes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


I  am  glad  to  join  in  paying  my  tribute 

to  the  memory  of  one  of  my  best  frienrts. 
Blathleen  Sexton  was  among  the  most 
accomplished  women  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. She  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
Washing  Ion  and  in  Mississippi. 


or 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHiniNGTON 

OF    IfflSBTSBTPPl 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
passing  of  my  g.K>d  friend.  Mrs.  Kath- 
leen Sexton  Holmes,  at  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter. New  York  City,  on  Tuesday.  Decem- 
ber 14. 1943,  as  a  re.<Uit  of  a  heart  attack. 
She  had  gone  to  Now  York  with  her  hus- 
band, George  Sanford  Holmes,  civilian 
member  of  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Somervell's 
Public  Relations  ;?taff.  '^or  a  conference 
of  the  Second  Service  Command  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Holmes  was  among  the  leading 
Washington  correspondents,  and  she 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Kathleen  Sex- 
ton. She  was  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Jackson,  Miss..  Daily 
News,  a  member  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors of  the  Women's  National  Press  Club, 
and  a  member  of  the  White  House  Cor- 
respondents' Association. 

There  was  no  more  popular  corre- 
spondent in  Wasiiinston  than  Kathleen 
Sexton.  She  wielded  a  facile  pen  and 
had  an  attractive  personality.  She 
waa  cultured  and  broadly  and  liber- 
ally educated.  There  was  no  more  popu- 
lar member  of  the  press  in  Washington 
than  Kathleen  Sexton.  She  was  a  favor- 
ite in  Mississippi  congressional  and  offi- 
cial circles. 

Kathleen  Sexton  was  a  native  of  Hazle- 
hurst.  Miss.  She  attended  school  in  New 
Orleans  and  at  Sweet  Briar  College.  Vir- 
ginia. Her  father,  the  late  James  B. 
Sexton,  was  one  of  the  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  Mississippi  and  of  the 
South. 


Re|>wt  •(  Area  Labor  Supply  Coanuttee 
of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Coiamerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OJ    WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ad- 
miral Claude  Gillette,  who  was  in  indus- 
trial command  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Navy 
Yard  during  the  early  tr>'ing  days  of  the 
war,  is  now  the  industrial  manager  of  the 
important  navy  yard  at  Puget  Sound. 
He  is  doing  the  same  fine  job  there  he 
did  at  Pearl  Harbor.  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Recokd  a  report  by  a  civilian 
committee  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  who  are  doing  the  vital  work 
of  aiding  in  the  manpower  crisis  in  our 
area.  This  report  amply  points  out  the 
industrial  work  of  the  Navy  there  under 
Gillette  and  the  aid  our  citizens  are 
trying  to  give  him; 

Thousands  of  additional  men  and  women 
are  needed  urgently  now  at  the  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard  to  repair  navsl  vessels  damaged 
in  war  In  the  Pacific. 

For  the  yard  must  operate  at  peak  effl- 
ciencj  as  the  Navy  comes  to  close  grips  with 
Japan. 

These  ere  the  outstanding  facts  revealed 
In  a  recen  tour  of  the  yard  by  the  Area 
Labor  Supply  Committee  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  purpose  of  the  tour  was  to  gain  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  type  of  ^ork  being 
done  at  the  yard,  the  working  conditions 
there,  the  facilities  for  handling  addltioual 
workers,  and  otlier  knowledge  essential  to 
the  organizing  of  a  coordinated  program  of 
labor  recruitment. 

The  findings  contained  In  this  report  are 
based  on  the  tour  of  the  yard  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Rear  Admiral  C.  8.  Gillette,  the 
industrial  manager,  and  menit)ers  of  his  staff, 
and  ou  which  the  ocmmittee  vbb  accom- 
panied by  representatives  of  Seattle  newspa- 
pers and  radio  stations.  In  this  survey,  the 
committee  also  had  access  to  numerous  oth- 
er sources  of  Information,  Including  workers 
at  the  yard. 

The  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  la  one  of  the 
most  important  installations  of  its  kind  In 
the  United  States.  By  the  quick  end  effl- 
cicnt  repal7  cf  warships,  it  directly  has  made 
possible  many  of  the  victories  which  have 
been  achieved  by  the  United  States  Navy 
over  the  enemy  In  the  Paclflc.  When  the 
full  story  of  Its  wartime  role  is  told.  It  will 
constitute  a  bright  and  signillcant  chapter 
In  naval  industrial  history. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  reeentiy 
made  the  folloving  statement:  "Keeping  the 
Navy  at  the  highest  possible  level  la  not  alone 
the  responsibility  of  the  supert)  oQlcers  and 
men  who  manage  shipe.  The  Navy  also  must 
rely  upon  the  efforts  of  tSraosaiMls  of  civilian 
-workers  whoae  Jota  are  to  lepalr  ships  dam- 
aged In  ActkiD,  and  to  bolHt  new  ship*.  Fcr- 
tunately  for  the  Navy,  and  for  the  whole 
world  of  freemen,  thee*  civilian  navy  yard 


employees  thus  far  bave  dona  magnlfloent 
vork.  On  every  ocean  today  there  are  Amer- 
lean  ships  that  have  been  retomed  to  actloii 
In  recoTd-b.-eaklDg  time  after  suffertB«  aerl' 

oils  damage  In  battle.  Without  tbe^e  stitpa. 
wttbout  the  men  and  n-omen  who  rastorcd 
them  to  duty,  the  war  already  might  hav* 
been  lost." 

The  Paoiflc  Northwest  should  take  pride  In 
the  fact  that  the  Puget  Soond  Navy  Yard  at 
Bremerton  has  eontrlbirted  In  rcmart.ab!e 
mcastire  to  the  successful  operatlona  that 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  Navy. 

As  war  activity  In  the  Pacific  increaees.  the 
Puret  Sound  Navy  Yard  will  assume  an  even 
greater  and  more  dramatic  role.  The  de- 
mands made  upon  tt  by  the  Nsvy  for  ftst  end 
efa-Tlent  work  ?111  be  Intensified.  It  is  hn- 
poratl^e  that  the  yard  be  geared  Immediately 
fcT  the  Increased  repair  load  It  mtist  carry. 
Dttmsf^ed  capital  ships  must  be  repaired 
quickly,  snd  according  to  Navy  schedules 

In  order  to  make  this  possible,  the  area 
manpower  prtorltles  committee  has  given  the 
yr.rd  an  eroployment  celling  C.OOO  persons 
hlfTher  than  the  present  pay  roll.  It  Is  neces- 
sary th't  a  ret  gain  of  these  addrtlonal  8.000 
persons  be  obtained  as  rapidly  as  possible 
•  *  •  and  that  the  employment  be  main- 
tained at  the  peak  level  for  the  duration  at 
the  war. 

That  Is  the  jieat  ta?k  to  ifhlch  the  cham- 
ber's Aiea  Labor  Supply  Committee  has  b:en 
aS5'.gi:ed.  It  has  assumed  It  at  the  request 
of  Ralph  A,  Bard.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  Rear  Admiral  S.  A.  TatBnder.  Cm- 
mandant  of  the  Thirteenth  Naval  Dlst.-lct. 
In  approacmng  It,  the  committee  reallres 
that  It  has  undertaken  a  grave  respoijslbll- 
Ity.  The  length  of  the  war  can  be  shortened 
if  our  objective  Is  achieved.  At  present  the 
yard  installations  have  idle  machines  be- 
cause no  workers  are  available.  Becat^se  the 
yard,  in  emergencies,  has  too  few  workers. 
It  must  abandon  one  Important  Job  to  han- 
dle another.  If  the  yard  were  manned  to 
capacity,  as  set  by  tht  War  Manpower  Prtfirl- 
tles  Committee,  all  Jobs  could  be  handled  at 
the  same  time  and  vitally  needed  warships 
returned  to  battle  areas. 

In  going  through  the  yard,  the  committee 
was  impressed  with  the  high  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency to  be  observed  on  all  sides.  It  Is 
modern  In  every  respect.  The  machinery  and 
equipment  ere  described  by  Na^y  officers  aa 
the  best  obtainable  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Morale  among  the  workers  is  high.  Both 
men  and  women  appear  aware  of  the  im- 
portant work  they  are  doing.  Every whire 
among  employees  and  officers  the  spirit  on 
the  Job  was  excellent. 

It  Is  a  great  credit  to  the  yard  and  to  the 
workers  that,  in  every  phase  of  the  operation 
which  the  committee  observed,  there  was  no 
idleness.  Everyone  was  working  and  gave 
the  impression  that  he  knew  his  work  con- 
stituted a  direct  contribution  to  the  winning 
of  the  war.  Tbla  doubtless  accounts  for  the 
fact,  in  large  measure,  that  the  Puget  Soutvd 
Navy  Yard  has  an  unusually  low  rate  of 
labor  turnover. 

The  committee  finds  ihmt  the  wage  rate  at 
the  yard  oomparea  favorably  with  other  war 
IndustrieE  in  this  area. 

The  yard  has  an  extremely  capable  staff 
working  on  a  oompretaenatve  and  ambitions 
training  program.  Opporttinltles  are  avail- 
able for  training  In  Tirtually  all  trades.  Srery 
eaort  Is  made  to  place  employeas  In  thos* 
Jobs  for  which  they  ai«  fitted,  and  a  fuU- 
tlme  plaoemmt  staC  Is  at  work  on  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  new 
onpioyeea  to  have  had  any  experlenee.  The 
management  of  the  yard  Is  Jntecsted  In  tuv- 
Ing  new  employees  {Aaoed  In  Jobs  In  wtalcSi 
they  will  be  happy  and  In  which  tiwy  will  do 
the  best  watt.  In  Its  aunrey  the  eommltta* 
also  found  that  the  older  workers  a*  tb*  yard 
go  out  of  their  way  to  give  help  and  guldanc9 
to  the  new  employees.    It  should  be  pointed 
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out  In  this  connection  that  the  training  pro- 
gram at  the  yard,  which  Is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best  In  the  Nation,  Involves  free 
Instruction.  Employees  are  paid  while  they 
learn. 

The  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  also  offers  ex- 
cellent opportunities  fgr  advancement,  il, 
after  a  trial  perUid,  a  particular  worker  shows 
aptitude  for  a  more  important  Job,  he  may  be 
enrolled  in  free  clas.'.es.  Upon  graduation  he 
Is  qualified  to  receive  Journeyman  pay  in  his 
special  field. 

Workers  :  ave  the  added  advantage  of  gov- 
eriimental  employment  Involving  such 
things  as  the  accumulation  of  26  d;iys'  an- 
imal vacation  with  pay,  and  sick-leave  credit 
W'.ih  pay  at  the  rate  of  15  days  per  year  It 
must  be  leallzed,  of  course,  that  wartime 
emergencies  interrupt  full  vacations,  but  the 
credits  accumulate  for  the  future. 

The  yard  ha^  caret<?rlas  and  portable  lunch 
wa.'ons  in  operation  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week.  With  adequate  facilities  for  serving 
three  meals  a  day  to  all  employees  who  re- 
quire them,  rood  at  the  yard  Is  exceptionally 
good  and  i.s  furnished  at  reasonable  prices. 

Ihe  yard  has  an  outstanding  safety  record. 
Extreme  care  is  given  to  the  manner  of  pre- 
venting accidents  to  workers  and  first-aid 
stations  are  avjllable  throughout  the  various 
operations. 

Lighting  throughout  the  various  shops  and 
builduigo  of  the  yaid  is  of  high  order.  Em- 
ployees are  free  to  smoke  on  the  Job,  except 
In  work  involving  Inflammable  material. 

Numerous  types  of  recreational  facilities 
are  furnished  to  workers.  Bremerton  also 
offers  complet'  medical  and  hospital  facilities. 
And  the  yard  offers  a  low-cost  medical  plan. 
It  also  should  be  emphasized  that  kinder- 
gartens and  nurseries  have  been  established 
to  provide  for  the  care  of  prestchool  children 
and  for  older  children  before  or  after  school. 
In  addition,  shops  and  stores  of  all  types  are 
available  in  Bremerton  and  offer  a  wide  range 
of  ill  tj-pcs  of  merchandise.  They  are  close 
to  the  yard. 

Adequate  transportation  facilities  lor  all 
workers  hvlng  In  or  near  Bremerton  are  sup- 
plied by  Navy  bus  or  by  local  transportation 
systems,  Puget  Sound  ferries  running  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Bremerton  maintain  fast 
schedules  and  are  in  a  position  to  handle  ad- 
ditional traffic.  They  operate  on  an  average 
of  about  every  40  minutes.  Commuter  rates 
are  10  rlde<,  with  a  10-day  limit,  for  $2. 

The  Government  has  built  extensive  hous- 
ing projects  In  the  Bremerton  area  to  take 
care  of  the  Influx  of  workers  for  the  yard.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  approximately 
1,000  family  units  and  more  than  1,000  dor- 
mitory spaces  available  for  Immediate  occu- 
pancy. Additional  housing  is  under  con- 
struction. 

The  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  has  made  a 
practice  of  employing  women  wherever  pos- 
sible. It  now  has  a  large  number  of  women 
workers  and  they  are  performing  unusual  and 
Important  Jobs.  There  are  accommodations 
for  a  substantial  number  of  additional  women 
In  the  Bremerton  district. 

Also,  the  yard  follows  a  practice  of  using 
part-time  workers.  This  Indicates  that 
everything  post^ible  has  been  done,  and  is 
being  done,  to  utilize  all  types  of  employees. 

It  alao  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
mechanics  of  obtaining  •mployment  at  the 
jrard  are  extremely  simple.  Applications 
which  may  be  made  at  the  yard  or  at  branch 
recruiting  atations,  or  at  the  U.  8.  K.  S.,  or 
Civil  Service  Cnmmisston.  are  prncesaed 
ra,itdly,     tto  strlnKent  examttintlons  are  in' 

tOlflKl, 

Aithou^n  thifl  tfpnti  rov«r«  onlf  •  tpw 
ttl  th«  nuiMmh6it}H  f^atUfM  ni  thf  foit't 
0»wnd  ttnfy  Yfird,  it  (ifm*mi»Un^p*  ih«i  li  ii« 

^■'>^^'0^¥»M0  |M««<*)<>v«i  »«)•<•  tU*f  I'tt   n4<II' 


there   In    making   continued   naval    Mctcries 
possible. 

Tiiia  committee  will  pre-^s  its  recruitment 
drive  with  unremitting  vigor  so  that  this 
great  naval  establishment  may  make  the 
largest  possible  contribution  to  the  winning 
of  the  war. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  believes  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  permanently  will 
remain  an  Integral  part  of  the  Navy  and 
continue  to  offer  long-term  opportunities  lor 
employment  after  the  war  ha.s  been  w.n 
Respectfully  submitted 

Joseph  Gandy.  deputy  regir.nril  direc- 
tor. War  Pioductlcn  Board; 
W.  A.  Ca.st!eton,  regional  director, 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation; 
Frank  West,  president.  Manufac- 
turers Association  ot  V/ashint;ton; 
Harry  Carr,  Chairman,  War  Labor 
Section.  Civilian  War  Commission; 
J.  E.  Ryder,  assistant  State  direc- 
tor. War  Manpower  Commission; 
John  Heily,  chairman,  Seattle  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  Committee; 
Christy  Thomas,  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Chris  Gil- 
son,  assistant  general  manager. 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Clarence  R.  Innis,  chairman,  war 
Industries  and  resources  com- 
mittee, Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Seattle  Civilian  War 
Commission. 


The  Late  Kathleen  Sexton  Holmes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

or  Mississirn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRLSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Dccevibcr  15. 1943 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
becoming  a  Member  of  Congress,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be 
closely  associated  with  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Sexton  Holmes,  a  member  of  the  press 
from  my  district  and  State.  Words  are 
not  at  my  command  to  express  my  feel- 
ing when  I  was  advised  of  her  sudden 
and  untimely  death. 

Kathleen's  heritage  is  from  one  of  the 
outstanding  families  of  the  South.  Hor 
father.  Judge  Sexton,  during  his  entire 
career  was  one  of  the  South's  mo.st  re- 
spected members  of  the  bar.  Kathleen. 
whom  I  have  known  since  childhood. 
was  endowed  with  that  same  intellectual 
ability  as  her  father,  which  was  dis- 
played and  exemplified  in  her  reports  to 
the  outstanding  daily  paper  of  my 
State,  the  Jackson  Daily  News.  Its  sub- 
scribers uniformly  and  eagerly  watched 
for  her  column,  which  appeared  a'oout 
twice  a  week  in  addition  to  her  dally 
reports. 

Her  reports  were  informative  nnd 
couched  in  an  unusual  laneuaep.  whlrh 
created  the  lntprp=:t  of  the  pmplo  v.ho 
read  them.  The  Mis^l.'-.sippi  ihUenWon 
Will  miM  hef,  b^rau'sp  of  hT  unb)fi^«»j 
and  eofrectlve  rppofts  of  (h^ir  hriiviM'^i 

t^i^^il',    I  p«r4»Mitllv  himI  |/tofml/t/  >n<>in 
/><»  than  »hjf  i/ll«fi   M"mUft  will  otr^ 


K^'.thlf'en  and   her  courteou.s  greetines. 
because  of  the  long  and  close  personal 

fnend.~i'';ip  tiiat  existed  amont;  her,  her 
brother,  hir  father,  and  myself. 


Another  Bureaucrat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASS.^CHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES   ' 

Thursday,  December  16,  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Herald: 

ANOTHER  BUREAUCRAT 

Tlie  appointment  of  Richard  H.  Field,  ol 
Weston,  as  legal  adviser  and  acting  general 
counsel  of  Chester  Bowles,  of  Springfield,  head 
of  tlie  Office  of  Price  Administration,  puts  an 
additionally  sharp  edge  on  a  recent  remark 
of  Archibald  MacLeish,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, and  himself  a  first-class  lawyer  Mr. 
MacLeioh  5-ald  that  it  was  Inaccurate  and  un- 
just to  stigmatize  Federal  officials  In  general 
a.  bureaucrats.  The  persons  doing  the  war's 
work  m  Washington  include  many  of  our 
finest  citizens,  women  as  well  as  men.  They 
keep  long  hours.  They  are  not  lu  politics 
and  they  are  not  feathering  their  post-war 
nests.  BellevinK  that  they  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  something  behind  the  lines  when 
they  are  not  qualified  for  battle-front  duty. 
they  are  contributing  all  they  can  to  Federal 
administration  of  the  war  program. 

Mr  Field  Is  merely  the  latest  of  the  brigade 
of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  lawyers  who 
have  given  up  good  private  practice  to  help 
cut  in  the  Washington  bureaucracy.  Th« 
list  Is  long,  notable,  and  honorable,  and  the 
silence  which  envelops  most  of  these  men 
after  they  h  ave  us  Is  an  Intimation  of  the 
Intensive  w<  rk  they  are  doing  in  key  posi- 
tions. They  may  be  bureaucrats,  but  they 
ar?  not  bureaucratic.  Patriots  is  more  de- 
ecriptivc. 


A  Prayer  for  Our  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday,  December  16,  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  Congrcs-s  and  the  people  of 
the  country: 

foHDIIAM  PRITPAMTOIIT  SfJinot. 

ll'iinr    N    Y  ,  Drrrmhrr   ir>.  194:1. 

Hon     M'PTIN  ,>     KrMNBDT. 

ll'iU'"    (if    til  firftrutatlt  P*. 

l,ifi  cllgOrU    (/,   t,,4«   int  9  ifnf,   I    with   t'.H 
*'«•».<(  h,k-  *t»  i»«.'J«.Mhl>i  ill  n  tiiiii^th»ii*  Ut 

<t«)l>u    MM    'rf    l|,i     t,<.<,|,|«r    lit    n,«    |/M|I««I    »*(.<•« 

Ill   H  (/i«yui    i,t    i)*4(»H«glvi«.g   m,i'h    M»«  <mIi< 
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return,  from  the  battle  fronts,  of  our  beloved 
President,  Franklin   D.  Roosevelt. 

I  think  Christmas  Day  would  be  the  ap- 
propriate time  for  otir  citizens  to  gather  In 
our  churches  and  In  cur  homes,  to  pray  ac- 
cording to  their  religious  beliefs  for  the  con- 
tinued health,  strength  of  character,  and  wis- 
dom of  our  great  President.  I  am  sure  that 
every  person  here  and  in  the  lands  of  our 
noble  allies  throughout  the  world  admires 
the  courage,  daring,  self-sacrifice,  and  patri- 
otic zeal  of  President  Roosevelt  His  visit 
to  the  war  front  Is  one  of  the  noblest  exam- 
ples of  statesmanship. 

I  am  sure,  here  In  school,  all  the  students 
will  gladly  Join  In  a  prayer  of  thank.'^giving 
for  our  beloved  President. 
Your  loving  son, 

John. 


Bill  To  Amend  Security  Laws  Is 
Introduced 


pressive  visitatorial  powers  by  government 
are  no  less  odious  and  destructive  than  pri- 
vate monopoly. 

"Restraint  of  free  enterprise  Is  no  better 
than  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  and 
commerce  The  existing  law  has  t>een  tried 
and  cries  loudlv  for  amendment." 


Soldiers*  Absentee  Voting  Bill 


REAIARKS 


OF 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16.  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Nevada  Slate  Journal,  Reno,  of 
December  9,  1943: 

BILL  TO  AMEND  SECURITY  LAWS  IS  INTRODUCED 

REPRESENTATIVE     MAURICE     SULLIVAN    SEEKING 
KELIEF    FOR    MINER 

A  bill  providing  for  amendment  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Maurice  J.  Sullivan,  of  Nevada,  who,  as 
a  mining  attorney  and  mine  operator,  has 
long  resented  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
mining  Industry  In  the  administration  of  the 
act.  Including  the  prohibition  of  public 
financing  of  mining  projects. 

As  outlined  In  a  news  release,  the  amend- 
ment Is  designed  to  exempt  mining  and  oil 
development  and  securities  from  the  super- 
vision and  licensing  authority  of  the  Secur- 
ities and  Exchange  Commission. 

Congressman  Sullivan  made  the  following 
statement  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment: 

'We  hear  a  lot  about  Tree  enterprise'  now- 
adays, but  under  the  existing  law  there  Is 
no  such  freedom.  The  prospector  who  has 
developed  the  West  must  either  sell  out  to 
concentrated  capital  In  the  East  on  Its  own 
terms,  or  go  unrewarded  through  Inability 
to  Incorporate  and  sell  shares  of  stock.  Inas- 
much as  administrative  red  tape  surround- 
ing the  issue  of  permits  is  prohibitive. 

"The  theory  of  th?  existing  act  is  th'>t 
mining  and  oil  development  can  be  made 
a  'sure  thing'  and  investors  can  be  protected 
by  Bupervlfilon,  The  the(.>ry  is  fallacious  be- 
cause one  man  can  see  no  farther  into  the 
ground   than   another. 

Mining  and  mlnintf-stork  buyintt  Is  and 
i«lway<i  has  been  n.  gninblp  There  are  hihI 
alwnys  hnve  been  men  willnig  to  risk  n  omali 
Htri'iUfit  ofi  the  prospert  of  a  lenfold  letnrn 
It    jfl    thin   fend^'MCr    thfl*    hfi*    (l<»VPUip'<l    '"'♦ 

'  ffh'U  nut  ti'iifthii^^i'*  \ih>ift'ntkfn  ♦'»  \tths 
tfi*  i»««l*ii»  >"••  »'>'»  fi»*nti'-0  •>('■'•*<»•  in 
^><tt(y  itM*^^!),  <)t«  («)>'«<»»«  *tilMi  tit  Oil*  fi** 
Witt   Will   'If   »»>i'l   jM'»K»«-»»   *lll   »•••»»•      Hit' 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  time  in  the  last  few  days  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
EberharterI  has  taken  the  floor  to  criti- 
cize the  Rankin  bill,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  Eastland-McKcllar-McClellan  sol- 
diers' voting  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago  to  give  men  in  the  service 
the  right  to  vote  by  absentee  ballots  in 
the  coming  elections. 
'  I  am  tired  of  hearing  that  bill  criticized 
by  men  who  either  know  nothing  about  it 
or  do  not  seem  to  care  anything  about 
preserving  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  American  people.  Remember  that 
two  of  the  leading  Senators  who  voted 
for  that  measure  have  already  lost  sons 
in  this  war — Senator  George,  of  Georgia, 
and  Senator  McClell-^n,  of  Arkansas. 
Don't  you  think  they  are  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  soldiers  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvr.nia  IMr.  EberharterI? 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  give  the 
servicemen  the  right  to  vote  in  a  legal 
manner.  We  are  trying  to  give  them  the 
right  to  vote  for  President,  for  Senator, 
for  Representatives  in  Congress,  for  Gov- 
ernor, for  sheriff,  for  county  clerk,  and 
for  all  State  and  county  officers.  We  are 
trying  to  do  that  without  violating  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  dis- 
rupting the  election  machinery  of  the 
various  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  view  with  alarm  the 
statements  of  men  who  say  that  we  have 
the  right  to  override  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  and  the 
constitutions  of  States,  as  a  war  measure. 
a.«;  the  Green-Lucas  bill  would  do.  If  we 
have  a  right  to  set  aside,  or  violate  the 
Constitution  undar  the  guise  that  this 
is  a  war  measure,  then  we  have  a  right  to 
go  further  and  set  aside  the  Constitution 
and  call  the  elections  off  entirely. 

This  Green-Lucas  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  mea.sures  that  has  been 
proposed  in  Congre.ss  in  50  years. 

The  Rankin  bill,  as  he  calls  it,  will  en- 
able the.'ie  men  to  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lots without  runnlnst  any  such  risk.s,  and 
more  of  them  would  vol*!  under  It  than 
under  thp  Oreen-Lticafl  bill,  for  ttie  rea- 
pon  that  they  would  bf  able  to  votf  for 
f»««f»",  counlv,  mm  fither  Iwiil  trfflcJ«l«, 

tlpftmfi  ttiim  MiftftlMitmj  h««  MMit'*! 

Mt  WANKJW  mfk't  \tfmiM\ttn 
KUht«a  M)«  Ui  vniund  my  i»ntnk>»  in  iu« 


Record,  I  am  Inserting  at  this  point  a 
radio  address  which  I  am  delivering  to- 
night over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  on  this 
subject: 

My  fellow  Americans,  1  have  ccme  tonight 
to  talk  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  providing 
the  men  in  our  armed  forces  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  by  absentee  ballots. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  make  It 
possible  for  these  men  In  our  armed  forces 
to  vote  by  absentee  ballots  In  a  legal  elec- 
tion, without  violating  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States:  without  overriding  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  the  various  States; 
without  usurping  the  election  machinery  cf 
the  States,  and  without  setting  up  an  un- 
lawful, unnecessary,  powerful,  and  probably 
danf^erous  Federal  election  bureaucracy  here 
In  War-hington  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
State  governments. 

The  so-called  Green -Lucas  bill  provides 
only  for  permitting  the  men  In  the  service 
to  vote  in  the  national  election;  that  is,  for 
candidates  for  President,  Vice  President, 
Members  of  the  United  Statos  Senate,  and 
for  Representatives  in  Congress.  In  fact,  It 
would  provide  a  national  ballot  without  the 
names  of  any  candidates  on  It  at  all.  The 
soldier  would  either  have  to  write  In  the 
names  of  candidates  for  Federal  offices,  or 
Just  vote  a  blank  party  ticket,  which  would 
not  cover  State,  county,  and  other  local  of- 
ficials at  all. 

The  substitute,  known  as  the  Eastland- 
McKellar-Rankin  bill,  would  permit  them  to 
vote  for  candidates  for  State,  county,  and 
other  local  offices,  as  well  as  for  national  offi- 
cers, by  name,  and  would  leave  the  election 
machinery  In  the  hands  of  the  States,  where 
It  belongs. 

Our  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  do  everything 
possible  to  expedite  getting  these  absentee 
ballots  to  the  men  in  our  armed  forces,  and 
getting  them-  back,  and  also  provides  free 
air-m-ail  service  for  these  ballots,  and  for 
communications  In  connection  therewith. 

Practically  every  State  In  the  Union  haa 
already  made  provisions  for  their  men  In  the 
armed  forces  to  vote  by  :.b8entee  ballots,  and 
the  Governors  of  thos«  States  that  have  not 
made  such  arrangements,  or  that  need  to 
make  minor  changes  In  their  laws,  are  will- 
ing to  call  extra  sessions  of  their  legislatures 
for  that  purpose,  unless  there  Is  a  regular 
session  scheduled  to  convene  at  an  early 
date.  In  fact,  every  Governor  that  we  have 
heard  from  Is  willing  and  anxious  to  coop- 
erate In  every  possible  way. 

The  Green -Lucas  bill  would  usurp  the 
election  machinery  of  the  States,  and  at- 
tempt to  prescribe  qualifications  for  electors 
for  United  States  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  In  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Con.=tltutlon. 

Section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Con*titutlon 
says  that  the  electors  f6r  RepresenUtlves  in 
Congrcsr  In  each  State  "shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature." 

Tlie  Green-Lucas  bill  would  violate  that 
section,  and  would  therefore  be  null  and  void. 
Congress  has  no  right,  and  no  power  to 
change  that  provision. 

After  that  provision  had  been  In  the  Con- 
stitution for  128  years  It  was  readopted  trr* 
batlm  In  the  .seventeenth  amendment  prorld- 
Ing  for  the  election  of  United  »ltat«a  Senators 
by  populsr  vote 

Th"  Orpen-Ltirad  bill  wrnild  tlolat*  hniH 
hf  th'»'»e  ptnmmimn  If  ahy  tit  th#  AialM 
'  t^Ui<^«\  to  f 'rmplr  with  thin  un^♦/tlttltl(t»«f^■l 
j  tnt-Houttt.  tin  ♦h^'t  iihHiHtHU^)f  mttUti,  lh« 
I  flwH'/h  h#(l«  ffnt  ttiKiHf  h«  O'NfWM  ttiUt  (>*ttf 
I    »«•»'/»»,  WMJm'  Wt|  *  M*h«'""1««  t^^Utt^t^ntt  Bit'  U 
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The  Constitution  alto  prcrrldw  that  "fch 
State  ahall  appoint,  in  luch  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  prescribe,  a  number 
of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
Sta'cs  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress,"  and 
that  the  "Congress  may  determine  the  time 
cf  choosing  of  electors,  and  the  day  on  vhich 
tiicy  shall  give  their  vtnes,"  but  leaves  the 
rianner  of  ihelr  selection  to  the  States  them- 
selves. The  Green -Lucas  bill  would  violate 
ltr\t  provision  al5o. 

But  the  advocates  of  that  measure  con- 
t'-nd  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  pass  such 
uii  unconstltutlorjil  bill,  as  a  war  measure. 

What  nonsense. 

If  Congress  had  the  rlRht  to  pass  this  un- 
constitutional bill,  as  a  war  meti5ure.  tt  would 
huve  the  right  to  call  the  election  off  en- 
tirely. The  Green-Lucas  bill  is  not  a  war 
rieaiure;  It  U  a  political  measure  pure  and 
simple. 

This  Crecn -Lucas  bill  provides  penalties 
foi-  the  humble  election  holders  throughout 
tlje  Nation  of  a  $5,000  fine,  or  5  years  In  the 
penitentiary,  or  both,  for  minor  violations  of 
us  provisions,  and  for  their  prosecutions  In 
the  Federal  courts.  It  would  b?  Impossible 
to  get  men  to  help  hold  th-  election  In  many 
preclncu  with  that  threat  hanging  over  their 

Yet  the  propagandists  for  that  bill  are  try- 
ing to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of 
th:?  friendship  for  th2  servicemen  of  the 
Nation,  and  to  make  you  believe  that  they 
oiily  ere  the  friends  of  the  men  in  the  service. 

As  many  of  you  no  doubt  know.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' L^lfilation  in  Congress.  You  ex- 
servicemen  know  of  me.  John  Rantkiw.  of 
Mi«isslppL  You  remember  the  various 
RanJcln  bUl&.  I  have  put  through  more  leg- 
islation for  the  benefit  of  cur  fighting  men, 
and  their  dependents,  than  any  other  Mem- 
ber who  has  been  In  Congress  since  the  close 
of  tt>e  last  war. 

You  remember  it  was  my  amendment  that 
reject  the  base  pay  cf  the  men  in  our  armed 
forces  In  this  war  to  $50  per  month.  Up  to 
that  time  they  were  getting  $21  per  month. 
I  offered  that  amendment  and  fought  It 
through  tile  House,  and  through  the  confer- 
ence until  It  finally  became  a  law.  Yet  we 
find  Uiat  some  of  the  very  men  who  voted 
against  it  are  now  posing  as  the  real  friends 
cf  the  servicemen,  and  criticizing  me  for 
trying  to  make  it  po&sible  for  them  to  vote 
In  a  legal  election  in  which  they  have  a 
chance  to  vote  for  their  choice  for  S:^te, 
county,  qn<1  other  local  offices,  as  well  a&  for 
Cindidates  for  Federal  positions. 

We  all  have  loved  ones  in  the  service.  Two 
cf  the  Senators  who  voted  for  this  substitute 
as  against  the  Green-Lucas  bill  had  already 
lost  sons  In  this  war. 

The  Green-Lucas  bill  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  form  cf  government,  at  the  very 
life  of  those  Institutions  for  which  our  men 
In  the  armed  forces  are  fighting,  whUe  the 
E.<LsUand-McKeUar-Ranliin  bill  would  not  vi- 
olate the  Constitution  in  any  way.  nor  would 
It  interfere  with  the  election  machinery  of 
the  various  States. 

A  far  greater  number  of  them  would  vote 
under  It  than  would  vote  under  the  Oreen- 
Lucas  bill,  because  of  their  interest  In  local 
affairs;  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
having  the  law  declared  unconstitutional,  or 
the  election  thrown  Into  chaos  and  conifu- 
Bion  next  year. 

But  above  ail,  our  bill  would  preserve  those 
American  instltutlotis  that  our  forefathers 
built,  and  for  which  these  young  men  are 
now  fighting  and  dying.  We  cannot  afford 
to  strllu  one  stone  from  the  superstructure 
of  our  system  of  constitutional  government, 
tot.  If  It  Is  once  destroyed.  It  will  be  gone 
lorever. 

As  Daniel  Webster  once  said: 

"Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.    If  disastrous  wars  should 


gwecy  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  anothfr 
generation  may  renew  It;  if  It  exhaust  our 
Treasury,  future  industry  may  replenlrfi  It; 
if  It  desolate  and  lay  wuste  our  fields,  still. 
\mder  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests. 

"It  were  but  a  trifle  even  If  the  walls  of 
yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty 
pillars  should  fail,  and  its  fwrgecus  decora- 
tions be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley. 
A.'l  these  may  be  rebuilt. 

"But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  cf 
demolished  government? 

"Who  shail  rear  again  the  well-propor- 
tioned columns  cf  constitutional  liberty.' 

"Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful 
architecture,  which  unites  national  sover- 
eignty with  State  rights,  individual  security, 
and    public    prosperity? 

"No;  if  these  columns  fall,  tlicy  will  be 
raised  not  a^ain.  Like  the  Coliseum  and  the 
Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  mourn- 
ful and  melancholy  imniorlality.  Bitterer 
tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than 
were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of 
Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the 
moniunents  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than 
Greece  or  Borne  ever  saw.  the  edifice  of  con- 
stitutional  American   liberty" 

Thus  spcke  Daniel  Webster,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  statesmen.  His  words  hold 
good  today. 

God  protect  our  brave  men  who  are  flcrht- 
Ing  the  enemies  of  our  American  Institutkons 
from  without. 

God  help  us  to  save  thc*ie  institutions 
from  those  elements  that  would  destroy  them 
from  within. 


Svnraary  of  Fin^fs  by  President's 
Conunlltee  on  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice, and  Letter  fr«ai  Raikoad  Ezec- 
atires 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  Koara  Carolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recoed  a  summary  of 
the  findings  of  the  President's  ComLmit- 
tce  on  Fair  Empioyment  Practice  on  the 
hearings  c<M»cerning  railroads  operating 
largely  in  southern  territory,  and  also  a 
letter  from  the  executives  of  the  rail- 
roads protesting  against  the  findings. 
The  matter  is  a  fear-reaching  one.  and 
one  of  very  great  Importance,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  for 
the  information  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country. 

The  newspaper  statements  regarding 
this  matter  have  been  brief.  This  sum- 
mary relates  to  fundamental  policy  in 
my  section  of  the  country.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Public  Printer,  and  he  re- 
ports that  it  will  occupy  six  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Rxcocd,  and  It  is  esti- 
mated its  publication  will  cost  $270.  I 
am  asking  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
iMD  notwlttistanding  this  estimate  of 
cost,  since  the  matter  is  official,  and  of 
great  importaaoe. 

•niere  brtng  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 


BacrcKs  THz  Pkbuuut's  Oommrtce  on  Pais 

EMPLOY.MXNT   PraCTICX    Of    POWJC   HUUUNGS 

Held    at    Washiwctom,  D.   C,   SEPncKBEB 

15-18,  lSi3 

S-:mmary,  findings,  and  dtrectlre*  relating 
to  th»  following  parties  to  the  Southeastern 
Carriers  Conference  cr  Waehington  Agree- 
ment: AtlaniK-  Ocast  Line  ElaUway  Co.. 
Atlanta  Joint  Terminals.  Central  of  Georgia 
Raiiwav  Co  .  Georgia  Railroad,  Jacksonville 
Terminal  Co  .  LoulsTllle  &  Hashville  R^il- 
rcad  Co  .  N-rfolK  Southern  Railroad  Co.,  8t. 
Lculp-San  Francisco  Railway  Co.,  Seaboard 
A;r  Line  Ra.lroad  Co.,  Southern  Railway  Co., 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Knclnemrn. 

Is.-ued  by  order  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Fair  Employment  Practice  No- 
vember 18,   1913. 

yfATJ-ni.M  Ross, 

Chairman. 

The  principal  grievance  of  Negro  firemen 
who  submitted  complRlnts  to  the  committee 
and  tfstiaed  at  the  hearings  related  to  an 
aTreeir.fnt  generally  referred  to  as  the 
S  juthepsreru  Carriers  Conference  Agree- 
ment or  the  Washington  agreement,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  agreement.  The 
charge  was  that  the  carriers  and  the  union 
entered  into  this  agreement  ^bmary  18, 
1941,  which  became  effective  February  22, 
lD-11.  that  the  agreement,  among  other 
things — 

(PI  Restricts  the  proportion  of  Negro 
firemen  and  helpers  to  50  percent  cc  less  in 
each   cl;'.ss   of   service; 

<bi  Prevents  the  hiring  of  Negro  firemen 
until  the  number  of  wliite  flremen  employed 
is  50  percent  or  more;    and 

(cj  Rt>quire8  the  filling  of  new  runs  and 
vacincie.'^  created  as  specified  In  the  agree- 
ment by  "promotable  men"  who  are  not  and 
may  net  be  Nc^ccs. 

The  complainants  charge  that  Negro  fire- 
n^.'?!!  are  displaced  regardless  of  seniority, 
fi'r.e.=s  and  ability  by  Junior  white  flremen, 
Blthnueh  in  many  instances  Negro  flremen 
are  not  permitted  to  displace  Junior  white 
firemen  In  admitting  this  charge  the  ear- 
ners point  out  that  the  condition  camplalncd 
of  results  from  the  operation  of  the  60-per- 
cent rule  set  forth  in  the  agreement. 

The  conplalnants  also  charge  that  urder 
the  provision?  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
locomotive  flremen  employed  by  the  re- 
spective carriers  are  represented  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
ginemcn  which,  under  Its  constitution,  by- 
laws, t;r  (jther  regulations,  prohibits  the  mem- 
bfTship  of  Negro  firemen  therein,  because 
of  wh'ch  Negro  flremen  employed  by  the 
c.irncrs  lind  no  voice  or  part  In  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  agreement;  that  Negro  flremen 
were  net  advised  of  the  negotiations  and 
their  employment  rights  were  restricted 
without  their  participation  or  consent  solely 
b?cau.se  of  their  rrce,  and  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Orders  8802  and  9340. 

The  carriers  admit  that  they  are  parties 
to  the  aereement  and  that  by  virtue  of  its 
provisions,  the  employment  of  Negroes  as 
firemen  is  restricted.  The  respective  carriers 
admit  that  all  the  firemen,  both  white  and 
Negrc.  employed  by  them  are  represented  by 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Ensjinemen  However,  they  disclaim  any 
kncwledee  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Brotherhood  or  whether  Negro 
firemen  are  prohibited  or  prevented  from 
havine  a  voice  or  part  in  the  negotiation  of 
agreements. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Eneii>emen  filed  no  answer  to  any  of 
the  charges. 

Analysi5  of  the  egreement  ar>d  the  uncon- 
troverted  testimony  of  the  witnesses  reveal 
that  actually  there  were  two  agreements, 
th?  Southeastern  Carriers  Conference  Agree- 
ment, or  Wasiilngtan  agreement,  dated  Feb- 
l-uary   18,   1941,  eSective  February  22,  1941; 
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and  the  other,  a  mediation  aereement,  dated 
and  effective  on  the  same  dates,  by  wh'ch  it 
was  HC^rced  that  the  proposals  cf  the  Broth- 
erlmoci  of  Locomctive  Firemen  and  E.ii'ir.e- 
men.  hereinafter  EOt  forth,  were  di!=:>o?ed  of 
by  the  Sauthca^tern  Carriers  Conference 
Aj'rcement. 

The  mediation  agreement  indicat-s  that 
prior  to  its  execution  the  general  piievatice 
committees  of  the  Brothcrhot  d  of  Licomo- 
t've  Firemen  and  Entrincmen  .=ubtnitted  to  21 
carriers,  including  the  carriers  rcierrcd  to 
herein,  the  fuUcwing  proposals  for  agree- 
ment : 

"1,  Only  promotable  men  will  be  employed 
for  .service  as  locomotive  firemen  or  for 
EC-vico  as  helpers  en  other  than  steam  jjowcr. 
"2.  When  new  rui:s  cr  Jobs  are  e'-tablished 
in  any  service,  only  prrmctablo  firemon  cr 
helr.crs   will  bo  a.'^signed   to   them. 

'3.  When  permanent  vacancies  occur  on 
established  runs  or  job?  In  any  service,  only 
promotable  firemen  or  helpers  will  be  as- 
s.^iiied  to  them 

'4  It  is  understood  that  promotable  fire- 
men or  helpers  on  other  than  steam  power 
are  tho.~e  who  are  in  line  for  promotion 
under  the  prc^^ent  rules  and  practices  to  the 
petition  of  locomr>tive  engineer." 

When  the  parties  were  unable  to  agree, 
en  application  for  mediation,  dated  January 
15,  1941.  was  m.ade  to  the  National  Mediation 
Board  under  the  proviMons  ef.th.c  Railway 
Labor  Act.  The  fiist  three  of  the  above  pro-  ' 
posals  were  rejected  by  the  carriers,  the 
fovM-th  proposal  became  a  part  of  the  South- 
castr-rn  Carriers  Conference  Agrreincnt.  the 
pertinent  provisicns  of  which  are  as  follows: 
"1.  On  each  railroad  party  hereto  the  pro- 
portion of  nonprcmoiable  firemen,  and  help- 
ers on  other  than  steam  power,  shall  not 
ex -eeri  50  percent  in  each  class  of  servl'e 
establi.-hed  as  stich  on  ench  individual  c^.r- 
rier.  This  agreement  does  net  sanction  the 
employment  of  nonpromotable  men  en  any 
sen'.ority  district  on  which  nonpromotpble 
mt-n  art-  not  nc:w  employed 

"?.  The  above  percentage  shall  be  leichcd 
as  folUnvs: 

"I a)  X-'ntU  .«uch  perccnta^^e  is  reached  on 
any  seniority  district  only  promotable  men 
will  be  hired 

"(b)  Until  such  percentpee  is  reached  on 
any  seniority  district  all  new  runs  and  all 
vacancies  created  by  death,  dismissal,  resig- 
nation or  disqualification  shall  be  filled  by 
promotable  men  A  change  in  the  starting 
time  of  the  same  run  or  Job  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  new  run 

•  .i  Excent  as  provided  in  items  .3)  (a> 
and  (2»  (bi  men  now  holding  seniority  as 
firemen,  or  helpers  on  other  than  steam 
p;)wer.  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise  senior- 
ity m  accordance  v.-lth  their  seniority  and 
the  rules  cf  their  respective  schedules. 

"4.  It  is  understood  tliat  promotable  flre- 
men, or  helpers  on  other  than  steam  power, 
are  those  who  are  in  line  for  promotion  under 
the  present  rules  and  practices  to  the  pcsl- 
tii'U   cf   locomotive  engineer. 

•5  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  on 
any  road  having.  In  the  opinion  of  its  B. 
cf  L.  F.  and  E  committee,  more  favorable 
rules  or  conditions  than  above  stipulated, 
sucli  rules  and  conditions  may  at  the  option 
of  such  committee  be  retained  in  lieu  of 
the  above  provisions. 

•  •  • 

"7,  It  is  expressly  understood  that  in  mak- 
ing this  agreement  representatives  of  the 
crriployecs  do  not  waive  and  are  in  no  way 
prejudiced  in  the  right  to  request  agreements 
on  the  individual  carriers  here  represented 
whicli  will  restrict  the  employment  of  help- 
ei3  on  other  than  steam  power  to  promot- 
able men;  and  it  is  agreed  that  this  question 
Is  to  be  negotiated  to  a  conclusion  with  the 
individual  carriers," 

Had  the  carriers  agreed  to  the  Brother- 
hood's first  three  proposals,  it  is  clear  that 
Negro  flremen  would  have  been  rapidly  elim- 


inated     Bcitig     non-prom '.table,     no     more    ' 
could  have  been  employed  and  those  already 
on  the  rosters  cruld  net   have  survived  the    [ 
prescription  Lgainst  their  abS'gnmcnt  to  ntw 
runs  and  permanent  vacancies. 

Under  the  r.greemcnt  finally  entered  into, 
it    is    apparent    that    the    situation    is    only 
slightly   lees  serictis  than   that   intended   to 
be  created  by  the  Brothchuod.     In  the  first 
place,  accordinr-  to  the  agreement,  white  fire- 
men are  virtnallv  ciinrantred  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  jobs  in  each  clars  of  service,  re- 
pardless    of    seniority,    whereas    there    is    no 
floor    whiuevtr    under    the    Negro    firemen.    ' 
Secondlv,  th'^  agreement  ended  the  eniploy- 
ment    of    Negro   firemen    wherever    they    ex- 
ceeded  50   percent       The   ban   acalnst   such 
eniij'.oyment    h  ts    not    been    removed,    even 
thijugh  their  numbers  are  now  bfiow  50  per- 
con'   of   the  total,   ard   despite   the   exl'rtli.p; 
firemen     shortage.     The     carriers     and     the 
union  have  preferred  to  struggle  along  with 
InFUfncient    and    inexperienced    men    rather    i 
than     utilize     the    services    of    experienced    ' 
Negro    firemen    ready    and    willing    to    work. 
Thirdly,  the  agreement  sanctions  prior  con- 
tracts in  force  en   srme  roads  under  which    ' 
employment  of  Necro  firemen  is  more  severely    I 
restricted    or   ha=    been   eliminated    entirely. 
One  fxaniple  is  the  Southern  R.Tllway  agree- 
ment  which,  depending  on  the  district   In- 
volved, limits  Negro  fliemcn  to  proportions 
rangiiif.  from  10  io  50  jjerccnt     Anoiher  Is  the 
St     Louis-S.-m   Francisco   atjreement   cf    1923 
which     flatly     prohibits     their     employment 
altogether       Fourthly,    the    percentage    rule 
and  the  provision  relatinc  to  vacancies  and 
new  runs  have  so  greatly  impaired  the  senior- 
ity rights  of  Neero  firemen  and  inflated  those 
of  Junior  white  firemen  that  the  better  Jobs 
have    become   or   are   rapidly   becoming   the 
monopoly    cf    the    white    flremen       Conse- 
quently.  Negroes    have   been    and    are   being 
rele<,ated  to" the  lowest  paid,  least  desirable 
Job,-^.  to  part-time  work,  and  to  extra  or  even 
emergency   status. 

A  more  detailed  anr.lysis  of  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  actual  operation  and  effect 
of  the  agreem.ent  on  the  various  railroads 
which  are  parties  to  the  agreement  is  con- 
tained in  the  separate  summaries,  findings, 
and  directives  issued  by  the  committee  with 
respect  to  each  carrier.  Among  other  things, 
the  evidence  establishes  that  Negro  firemen 
are  not  promotable  to  positions  of  loco- 
motive engineers,  under  the  existing  rules, 
practices,  and  procedures  recognized  and 
followed  by  the  carriers  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Eneinemen,  The 
application  of  the  definition  of  •'pronrotable 
firemen"  in  section  (4)  of  the  agreement 
thus  prevents  the  hiring  and  limits  the  pro- 
motional opportunities  of  Negroes  solely  be- 
cause of  race. 

By  virtue  cf  the  authority  conferred  upon 
It  b\  Executive  Order  No.  9346  to  "meke  find- 
ings of  fact  and  take  appropriate  steps  to 
obtain  elimination  of  •  •  *  discrimi- 
nation" forbidden  by  the  order,  the  Commit- 
tee makes  the  following  findings  and  issues 
the  following  directives: 

FINDINGS 

1.  The  Committee  finds  that  the  carriers 
referred  to  herein  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnenren  are 
parties  to  an  agreement  entered  into  Febru- 
ary 18.  1941  (effective  February  22,  1941) 
known  as  the  Southeastern  Carriers  Confer- 
ence Agreement  or  the  Washington  agree- 
ment, which  discriminates  against  Negroes 
because  of  their  race  In  that,  among  other 
things.  It  (a)  restricts  the  proportion  of  Ne- 
gro locomotive  firemen  and  helpers  to  50  per- 
cent or  less  in  each  cla3s  of  service;  (b)  elim- 
inates the  hiring  of  Negro  locomotive  flre- 
men and  helpers  until  such  proportion  or 
percentage  is  established;  and  (c)  provides 
for  filling  new  runs  or  vacancies,  created  as 
specified  in  the  agreement,  by  "promotable 
men"   who    under  present  riiles,  practices. 


and   procedures,   are   not    and   may   not    b« 
Negroes. 

2.  Tlie  Committee  finds  that  said  South- 
e.astern  Carriers  Conference  Agreement  con- 
tains no  previsions  with  respect  to  wages  and 
hours,  and  that  except  for  the  provision  re- 
lating to  cxaniinations  for  flremen,  its  sole 
purpose  and  effect  is  to  restrict  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  Negro  flremen  solely 
because  of  their  race. 

3  The  Committee  finds  that  the  said  South 
eastern  Carriers  Conference  Agreement  is  m 
conflict  With  and  in  viclation  of  Executive 
Order  9346 

4  The  Committee  finds  that  by  continu- 
ing after  the  effective  dates  of  Executive 
Orders  8302  and  9346  to  recognize  and  oper- 
ate under  said  Southeastern  Carriers  Con- 
ference Agreement,  the  carriers  referred  to 
hereiti  aiid  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Englnemen  have  violated  and 
are  violating  the  provisions  of  Executive 
Order  9346. 

5.  The  Committee  further  finds  that  said 
Southeastern  Carriers  Conference  Agreement 
may.  under  the  provisions  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  be  renegotiated,  mcdiflcd,  or  set 
aside  by  agreement  between  the  parties 
thereto. 

6.  The  Committee  finds  that  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen 
has  been  reccgnlzed  as  the  bargaining  aeent 
and  grievance  representative  for  all  locomo- 
tive firemen  employed  by  the  carriers  re- 
ferred to  herein. 

7.  The  Cemimittee  finds  that  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen, 
while  purporting  to  bargain  for  and  represent 
the  Negro  firemen  employed  by  the  carriers 
relerred  to  herein,  nevertheless  discriminates 
against  said  Negro  firemen,  because  of  their 
race.  In  that  it  denies  them  membership  in 
its  organization,  refuses  them  any  voice  or 
part  In  the  negotiation  of  agreements  or 
changes  therein,  affecting  working  conditions, 
employment  opportunities,  policies,  or  prac- 
tices, and  refuses  to  represent  them  with  re- 
spect to  their  grievances  when  such  grievances 
confilct  with  the  Interests  of  Junior  white 
firemen. 

8.  The  Committee  finds  that  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen. 
by  continuing  to  engage  in  the  practices  set 
forth  in  finding  No.  7  above  after  the  effec- 
tive dates  of  Executive  Orders  8802  and  9346, 
has  violated  and  Is  violating  the  provisions  cf 
Executive  Order  9346. 

DIRECnVES 

1.  The  Committee  directs  that  the  carriers 
herein  referred  to  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen  Immedi- 
ately cease  and  desist  from  their  discrimina- 
tory practices  affecting  the  employment  of 
Negroes. 

2.  The  Committee  directs  that  the  carriers 
referred  to  herein  and  the  Brotherhocxl  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen  forth- 
with set  aside  the  agreement  dated  February 
18,  1941,  and  known  as  the  Southeastern  Car- 
riers Conference  Agreement  or  Washington 
agreement. 

3.  The  Committee  directs  that  the  carriers 
adjust  their  employment  policies  and  prac- 
tices so  that  all  needed  workers  shall  be  hired 
and  all  employees  shall  be  promoted  or  up- 
graded without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin, 

4.  The  Committee  directs  that  should  the 
carriers  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Englnemen  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment in  lieu  of  the  said  Southeastern  Car- 
riers' Conference  Agreement  or  Washington 
agreement,  the  new  agreement  shall  contain 
no  provisions  or  terms  discriminating  against 
any  employee  or  applicant  for  employment 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

6.  The  Committee  directs  that  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginexnea 
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cpase  nrd  dMl«t  from  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tice* set  furth  In  the  foregoing  finding  No.  1, 
Incli'dins;  the  cessation  of  all  practices  which 
deprive  S"c.to  employees  of  the  same  oppor- 
tunities afforded  their  white  fellow  workers 
In  c^oosm::  and  conferring  with  bargaining 
repre-enratives  in  respect  to  the  adjustment 
of  ^irvnnce«  and  the  negotiation  of  any 
agreements  wi'h  said  carriers  concerning  hlr- 
liig.  tenure,  promotion,  or  other  conditions  of 
emplcyment. 

6.  The  Committee  directs  that  the  respec- 
tive carriers  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Ixx^o- 
inotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  advise  the 
CnmrniUee  within  30  days  from  the  recept  of 
these  directives  of  the  steps  taken  to  comply 
therewith. 

SvMMART  Findings,  and  Diertivks  in  re 
Atxaktic  Coast  Line  Co  ,  Brotheshcod  of 
LocoiioiivE  Firemen  and  Enginemetj,  and 
Brotherhood  of  Raii,road  Trainmen 

SUMMARY 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.  was 
represent'd  at  the  hearing  held  September 
15-18.  1943,  by  its  general  solicitor,  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Davis.  The  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  and  Enginemen  and  the 
Brotherhocd  of  Railroad  Trainmen  entered 
no  appearance  either  by  counsel  or  otherwise. 

Sliice  two  employee  Job  classificarions  (lo- 
comotive firemen  and  trainmen)  were  in- 
volved In  ti'.e  complaints  heard  by  the  cnm- 
mi  '.'-e.  the  evic'ence  as  to  e.^ch  will  be  sum- 
majlzed   separately. 

/.  Locomotive  firemen 
Evidence  before  the  Committee  resulting 
from  complaint  filed  and  the  prelim.inary 
Investigation  showed  six  char«:es  Involving 
locimctlvs  firemen.  The  following  Is  a 
statement  of  said  charges  and  the  answer 
of  the  company  thereto: 

1  The  ftrit  charge  was  that  the  company 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Ensjinemen  are  parties  to  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  February  18,  1941  (effec- 
tive February  2*2,  1941),  between  the  South- 
ea.stern  Carriers  Conference  committee  and 
the  Brotherhord  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  which,  among  other  thincs,  (a) 
restricts  the  proportion  of  Negro  firemen 
and  helpers  to  50  percent  or  less  in  each  class 
cf  service:  (b)  eliminates  the  hlrmg  of  Necrro 
firemen  and  helpers  until  such  tjeicentsge  is 
established;  and  (c)  provides  for  the  filling 
cf  new  runs  nr.d  vacarcies.  created  as  speci- 
fied in  the  acreement,  by  "'promotable  men" 
who  may  net  be  Ncgvccs. 

The  answer  of  the  company  admitted  that 
It  is  a  p;u:ty  to  the  at>ove-mentioned  agree- 
ment (this  agreement  Is  known  by  some  as 
the  Washington  agre€ment  and  by  others  as 
the  Southeastern  Carriers'  Conference  Agree- 
ment) anJ  also  to  a  mediation  agreement 
dated  February  18,  1941. 

2.  The  second  charge  was  that  the  com- 
pa:iy  In  19+0.  1941,  and  1942,  refused  to  per- 
mit senior  Negro  locomotive  firemen,  because 
of  their  race,  to  receive  Instruction  or  work 
as  helpers  on  Diesel-englned   locomotives. 

The  answer  of  the  company  stated  that 
"the  assignment  of  runs  in  each  class  of 
service  during  1941  and  1943  was  made  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  mediation 
agreement  referred  to  above,  and  in  1940,  the 
ba-is  of  assignment  of  runa  was  the  same  as 
Incorporated  In  that  agreement. 

3.  The  third  charge  was  that  the  company 
refiises  to  permit  Negro  firemen,  because  of 
race,  to  exercise  full  seniority  rights  against 
Junior  white  firemen. 

The  answer  of  the  company  was  that  Negro 
locomotive  firemen  employed  by  the  company 
may  fully  exercise  their  senlorliy  rights  to  all 
assignments  In  accordance  with  ti;e  memo- 
_ranc1um  of  agi  cement  dated  February  18, 
1&41. 


4.  The  fourth  charge  was  that  the  cnmnnny 
In  1941°  and  1943  refused  to  hire  competent 
Negroes  as  Iccomntive  firemen,  because  of 
race,  although  In  the  same  period  white  men 
were  being  hirer'  as  loocmotive  firemen. 

Answering  the  fourth  charge  the  company 
stated : 

"The  employment  of  white  firemen  in  1941 
was  made  necessary  to  replace  o;her  v.h.te 
firemen  who  had  been  advanced  to  position 
of  locomotive  engineer. 

"No  Negro  firem.-n  have  been  employed  in 
1943  because  of  grievance  fJ.rd  November 
1942,  Which  was  in  D.-ccmber  1942,  taken  to 
the  National  Mediation  Beard,  where  it  is 
still  pending." 

5.  The  fifth  charge  was  that  the  company 
denies  to  its  Negro  locomotive  flre-.-nen.  be- 
cause of  race,  the  right  to  qur.lify  for  p.nd  be 
promoted  to  the  position  cf  locomotive  en- 
gineer. 

The  answer  of  the  company  wr\s  as  fellows: 

"The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co. 
has  never  employed  a  Nfgio  as  an  engineer. 
The  operation  of  railroads  in  the  Scuih  re- 
quires the  m.inagrment  to  ob.srrvc  the  cus- 
tom.s.  manners  and  racial,  social  and  eccncmic 
conditions  existing  throughout  the  tciTitory 
in  which  tlie  Atlantic  Coast  Line  cpercites. 
The  employment  cf  a  Negro  engineer,  who.  In 
accordance  with  the  seniority  rule,  might  be 
placed  upon  tiie  same  locomotive  or  train 
witli  a  white  fireman,  white  conductor,  and 
white  train  crew,  wculd  result  in  di.«c:;d. 
discontent — and  in  all  probrbility.  cf  boycott 
and  serious  trouble  with  the  members  of  th? 
crew.  In  the  South,  any  attempt  to  use  a 
Negro  as  Icccmctive  engineer  wculd  be  bit- 
terly resented  by  the  public." 

5.  A  supplemental  summary  of  compLiints 
charged  that  the  Brotherhood  cf  Lcccmrit.ve 
Firemen  and  Enginemen,  the  rcccgnizrd  bT- 
gainlng  representative  for  Nrgro  firemen  em- 
ployed by  the  company,  refuses  to  admit 
Negrcos  to  membership  in  Its  organiz  ;tion, 
refuses  to  represent  them  with  re-pect  to 
their  grievances  when  such  grievance'?  con- 
flict with  the  interests  of  itinior  white  f'.re- 
men,  and  denies  to  them  any  adequate  voice 
or  part  in  the  neirotiatlon  rf  cigreeinents  wi'h 
the  company  affecting  working  conditions. 
employment,  opportumfie*.  and  praot'ces. 

The  Bro^herhocd  cf  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  En<~lnemen  filed  no  nn.^wer  to  any  of  the 
above  charges. 

8  nee  the  Southex'tern  Carriers'  Conference 
agrrement  and  the  effect  th  reof  h-'tve  been 
considered  and  summarized  ger.erally  in  a 
scptirate  document.  It  is  only  necssarv  h<=re 
to  set  forth  the  evidence  which  reveals 
Fpecificaliy  the  situation  creeted  by  the  (opera- 
tion of  that  agreement  and  ether  agreements 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad. 

In  a  letter  dated  Decem.ber  27.  1942,  to  the 
former  executive  secretary  of  the  comm.ittee. 
the  president  of  the  company  wrote.  "This 
company  has  vn  understanding  with  the 
Brotherh'^cd  of  Locomotive  Firem.en  and 
Enginemen  that  white  firemen  will  be  as- 
signed to  Diesel  engines  and  stich  a.^t-sign- 
ments  charged  against  the  ratio  of  runs  to 
which  the  white  firemen  are  entitled  under 
the  terms  of  the  medip.tlon  agrecnient  cf 
February  22.  1941." 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Dawson,  a  fireman  em.pl<->yed 
on  the  south  end  of  the  company's  Richmond 
district,  and  who  has  seniority  dating  from 
1919.  testified  that  In  1940  his  application  for 
assignment  to  a  Diesel  engine  run  was  denied 
and  the  assignment  given  to  a  Junior  white 
fireman.  He  referred  to  five  o*her  Negro 
flremen,  one  with  seniority  from  1910.  who 
sioffered  the  same  fate.  According  to  Mr 
Dawson,  no  Negro  fireman  Is  permitted  to 
operate  a  Diesel  locomotive  In  his  district 
m  main-line  service.  He  stated  that  he  pro- 
tested against  this  practice  to  the  round- 
house foreman,  but  that  the  latter  referred 
bUn  to  the  local  chairman  of  the  Brother- 


hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen, 
who  Bta'-ed  that  according  to  a  ruling  the 
crmpany  K.^grues  could  not  work  en  Diesel 
locomotives. 

As  to  the  company's  hiring  practice.  Mr. 
Dawson  stated  that  between  1924  and  1912, 
the  company  hired  no  Nctjro  firemen,  that  in 
December  1942  it  hir-d  4  such  firemen  and 
would  have  hired  11  others  except  for  a  strike 
threat  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enqinemen.  According  to  Mr. 
D-^.wson.  at  the  tim.e  he  was  employed  in  1919, 
Negro  firemen  were  86  percent  of  the  total  in 
his  district,  but  that  now  the  proportion 
h:-s  dropped  to  abr.ut  33 '3  percent.  There 
are  in  hi<!  district  81  regularly  as.'^ljjned  runs 
of  which  32  pre  held  by  Negro  firemen. 

Regarding  membership  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Mr. 
DL^.Wion  testified  that  in  1919,  he  inquired  of 
its  local  chrilrman  whether  he  mU'ht  join  that 
organization,  but  that  he  received  a  ne::at;ve 
answer.  Mr  Dawson  stated  further,  that 
the  said  bioth.eihood  would  handle  grievances 
of  Negroes  only  when  they  were  between  the 
Nrgro  firemen  and  the  company  and  not 
when  they  Involved  the  Interests  of  white 
flremen  As  to  receiving  Information  from 
the  brotherhood  concerning  agreements  with 
the  company,  ."nd  the  operation  cf  the  extra 
board,  etc.,  Mr.  Dawson  stated  that  the 
brotherhood  furnished  the  Negro  firemen  no 
such  Infoimhtion  and  that  he  was  ab'.e  to 
secure  a  copy  of  the  current  working  agree- 
ments o.niy  by  going  to  an  engiiieer  like  Jesus 
Clirist  went  to  Nlcodemus  in  the  night. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Dawson's  statement 
that  tile  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Eapiiicmen  tlireatened  to  strike  In  1942 
should  the  company  hire  Negro  locomotive 
firemen,  reference  ia  made  to  certain  corre- 
spondence (attached  to  which  was  a  strike 
ballot)  dated  December  11.  19-42,  addressed  to 
the  ufii  ers  and  members  of  the  Brotherhood, 
and  signed  by  the  BrotherliocKl's  general 
chairman.  Thad  S.  Lee.  The  c<^rr?gpondence 
In  substance  recited  that  the  Brotherhood's 
frrn^er  eer.e:::l  chairman.  R.  L  Glenn,  in  1"25 
reached  "a  gentlemen's  agreement"  with  ti'e 
company  that  only  promotable  men  would 
be  hired:  tlia'  the  agreement  with  lev,'  excep- 
tions had  been  observed  until  the  L«ttcr  p:  rt 
of  1942  wl'.en  m.inagement,  denying  assy 
knowledge  of  the  agreement,  bcpan  hinr.g 
edditional  Negro  flremen.  The  Brotherhooa's 
member .s  were  therefore  asked  to  vote  on  the 
question  whether  the  general  chairman  and 
other  ciHcers  should  be  authorized  to  c.U  a 
strike  on  the  company's  property  unless  a 
satisfactory  settlement  was  f.greed  upon. 

It  is  noted,  according  to  the  company's 
answer,  that  the  matter  Is  now  before  the  Na- 
tlnnal  Mi^diation  Board. 

Mr.  V.  T  Snowden.  a  fireman  employed  on 
the  Cfimp'iny's  Waycross  district,  with  seni- 
ority from  1918,  testified  that  when  a  Diesel 
locomotive  was  placed  on  his  run  the  run 
wa?.  without  any  notice  to  him.  given  to  a 
Junior  white  firem.an  and  that  v.'hen  he, 
Bnowden,  reque  ted  as.-5ipnment  to  other  runs 
onereied  with  Diesel  engines,  his  request  was 
refu'^cd.  He  stated  th.-'t  the  reason  given 
him  by  b  th  the  master  mechanic  and  the 
local  ehairn-i:.n  cf  th"  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firem.en  and  Enginemen  wa.5  that  no 
Negroes  were  to  be  allowed  on  Die-el  eng:nes. 
Mr.  Snowden  alsi  stnted  that  the  Br-^iher- 
hood  refuses  to  handle  grievances  of  Negro 
firemen  where  such  grievances  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  junior  white  firemen, 

//.  Trainmen 
Evidence  before  the  Committee  resulting 
from  complaints  filed  and  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation presented  four  charges  involving 
Kegro  trainmen.  The  following  Is  a  state- 
ment of  sa:d  charges  and  the  answers  of  the 
company  thereto: 
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1  The  first  charpe  v,m<  that  In  1941,  1942. 
and  1943  the  company  refused  to  hire  coni- 
peient  Neg'oes  as  trainmen  because  of  their 
race,  aUh')ueh  during  the  same  period  white 
men  were  bc.ng  hired  as  trainmen. 

Tiic  answer  of  the  company  was  that  no 
colored  brakenian  (trainmen)  was  employed 
by  the  c<  mpany  in  1941  and  1943,  but  that 
Ne^ro  brakemen  were  employed  in  1942. 

2.  The  second  charge  was  that  the  com- 
pany, by  agreement  with  tlie  Brothcihood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  refuses  to  permit  Its 
Negro  trainmen,  because  cf  their  race,  to  act 
as  flagmen 

The  answer  of  the  company  thereto  was 
as  follows: 

"On  July  2,  1910,  this  con^pany  entered 
Into  an  p.meeineiit  with  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen  under  the  Knapp-NelU 
mediation  (United  States  Government  con- 
ciliators 1  which  does  not  permit  Negro 
tramnien  in  its  employ  to  act  as  flagmen 

3.  The  third  charge  was  that  the  company 
denies  to  its  Negro  trainmen,  because  of 
their  race,  the  right  to  qualify  for  and  be 
promoted  to  position  of  conductor. 

The  an.^wer  of  the  company  was  as  fol- 
lows 

"The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Com- 
pany does  not  employ  Negro  conductors. 
The  operation  of  railroads  In  the  South  re- 
quires the  management  to  observe  the  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  racial,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  existing  throughout  the 
territory  in  which  ihe  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
operates.  The  employment  of  a  Negro  con- 
ductor, who,  in  accordance  with  the  seniority 
rules,  mitjht  be  placed  upon  the  same  train 
with  a  white  engineer  and  a  wh!t€  train  crew, 
would  result  in  discord,  discontent,  and  in 
all  probability  in  boycott  and  serious  trou- 
ble with  'he  members  of  the  crew.  In  the 
South  any  attempt  to  use  a  Negro  as  a 
conductor  would  be  bitterly  resented  by  the 
public.  In  crdei  to  properly  operate  its 
trains  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  public, 
there  must  be  harmony  among  the  crew." 

4.  The  supplemental  summary  of  com- 
plaints charged  that  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentative of  all  of  the  trainmen  employed 
by  the  comnany,  discriminates  against  the 
company's  Ne^ro  trainmen  in  that  It  re- 
fuses to  ac'mit  them  to  membership  in  its 
organization,  denies  them  adequate  voice 
or  part  in  the  negotiation  of  agreements 
affecting  working  conditions,  employment 
opportunities,  practices,  etc..  and  refuses  to 
represent  them  with  respect  to  their  griev- 
ances when  such  grievances  conflict  with  the 
grievances  of  white  trainmen. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
filed  no  answer  to  any  cf  the  above  charges. 

There  was  placed  in  evidence  article  29  (c) 
BUbpara^raphs  1.  2,  and  3  of  the  current 
agrcem.ent  between  the  company  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  The 
provisions  of  article  29  are:  (1),  no  larger 
percentage  of  Negro  trainmen  and  yardmen 
will  be  cm.ployed  on  any  district  or  yard  than 
was  employed  January  1,  1910;  (2),  that 
Negroes  are"  not  to  be  employed  as  baggage- 
men, flagmen,  or  yard  foremen;  and  (3), 
that  when  Negroes  performing  service  as  flag- 
men or  yard  foremen  become  separated  from 
the  service  their  places  will  be  filled  by  white 
men. 

Mr.  J.  'Wyman  Jones  gave  testimony  il- 
lustrating the  hardship  caused  to  Negro 
trainmen  by  the  operation  of  the  abcve-re- 
ferred-to  article  29.  Mr.  Jones  testified  that 
he  was  employed  by  the  company  as  train- 
man In  1939,  and  that  he  worked  on  the  extra 
board  prior  t'>  September  10.  1942.  when  he 
received  a  regular  assignment  as  a  brakeman. 
He  stated  that  while  on  the  extra  board  his 
earnings  amounted  to  sums  ranging  from 
12'.  to  ?4')  per  month;  wh-^reas  the  extra 
bci'.id  white  trainmen  earned  about  £20'J  per 


I  month.  He  accounted  for  the  difference  In 
j  earnings  between  him  and  the  white  train- 
'  men  as  follows:  According  to  the  rules,  both 
I  he  and  the  white  trainmen  were  supposed  to 
work  "firs:  in.  first  out."  but  since  a  Negro 
could  not  work  as  a  Ragman  or  baggageman, 
!  he  could  not  take  his  turn  in  Instances 
where  flagmen  or  batreaeemen  Jobs  were  to 
be  filled,  even  th'meh  he  might  stand  "first 
out  "  Where  a  brakeman's  Job  was  to  be 
filled.  Rccordlne  to  Jones,  he  could  not  al- 
ways fill  it  even  though  it  was  his  turn  to 
do  so,  because  an  older  white  trainman,  hold- 
ing a  regular  flagman's  job,  could  in  the 
exercise  of  his  seniority  demand  the  extra 
braking  Job  and  leave  the  flagman's  position 
to  be  filled  by  a  white  trainman  belcw  Jones 
on  the  extra  board.  Mr.  Jones  said  that  t'nis 
practice  sometimes  caused  him  to  be  with- 
out work  for  as  many  as  13  successive  days, 
though  on  each  of  these  days  it  was  his  turn 
to  fill  the  first  available  Job.  He  stated  that 
this  condition  still  obtains  in  the  case  of 
colored  men  now  on  the  extra  board. 

In  addition  to  the  portions  of  the  answer 
above  referred  to.  the  company  submitted 
certain  additional  matters  for  the  com- 
mittee's consideration,  some  of  which  are 
quoted  below: 

•'1.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co. 
operates  in  six  Southern  States:  Virginia, 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama.  Most  of  Its  territory 
is  agricultural  country.  In  each  of  these 
States  there  is  a  large  Negro  population,  and 
conditions  among  tht-  races  are  different  from 
those  In  some  other  sections  of  the  country. 
In  the  South  there  ts  no  social  equality  among 
the  races 

"2  The  Southern  States  have  in  effect  laws 
requiring  the  segregation  of  white  and  colored 
races.  The'^e  have  been  on  the  statute  books 
for  many,  many  years,  and  there  has  been,  up 
to  the  present  time,  no  attem.pt  to  repeal 
these  laws.  They  have  been  recognized 
equally  by  the  white  and  colored  races  as  the 
proper  solution  of  the  Negro  problem  In  the 
South. 

"3  Railroads  have  an  important  and  dis- 
tinct obligation  as  common  carriers  of  per- 
sons and  property  to  continuously  perform 
the  public  services  required  of  them.  Their 
managements,  over  years  of  experience,  have 
learned  how  best  to  operate  and  serve  the 
people  of  the  sections  where  they  find  them- 
selves, and  how  best  to  adapt  their  operation 
and  employment  practices  to  the  social  solu- 
tion of  the  racial  question  as  worked  out  by 
the  prevailing  manners,  customs,  and  system 
of  the  States  they  serve.  In  the  solution 
of  its  social  and  racial  problems,  the  South 
has  adopted  the  solution  of  segregation  of  the 
races,  and  this  segregation  of  the  races  on 
railroads  has  been  approved  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Whether  the 
laws  relating  to  segregation  in  the  South  are 
wise  or  unwise  is  a  matter  solely  within  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  Is  not  a  matter  for  this 
company  to  pass  upon.  This  company  has 
adapted  Its  operation  practices  to  accord  with 
the  laws  in  force  in  the  States  in  which  it 
cperates. 

"4.  This  company's  binding  agreements 
with  the  labor  organizations  representing  Its 
employees,  arrived  at  by  processes  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  earlier  controlling 
United  States  labor  laws,  and  often  with  gov- 
ernmental assistance  and  approval,  are  made 
In  the  light  of  the  social  environment  as  It 
exists  In  the  Souf\  and  deal  realistically  and 
fairly  with  the  racial  problems  referred  to 
above.  This  company  is  not  at  liberty  to  dis- 
regard and  violate  these  agreements. 

"This  company  avers  that  Its  employment 
practices,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  are  In 
accordance  with  and  abreast  of  the  social  and 
legal  solutions  which  the  civilization  of  the 


Sout?  has  worked  out  for  delicate  racial 
problems  which  all  the  wisdom  and  states- 
m.-nshlp  of  America  have  not  yet  been  able 
fully  to  solve;  that  its  said  practices  are  fair 
and  in  compliance  with  law;  that  th?  said 
practices  are  not  detrimental  to,  but  con- 
tribute to,  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the 
workers'  morale,  and  national  unity." 

The  Committee  is  aware  of  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  racial  segregation  in  the  States  in 
which  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co. 
e^perates  We  do  not.  however,  understand, 
nor  does  the  company  explain,  that  these 
1  vs  prohibit  it  from  hiring  Negroes  as  flre- 
men and  trainmen.  Neither  does  the  Com- 
mittee believe  that  these  laws  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  company's  practices  of  re- 
fusing to  Negro  firemen  employment  on 
Diesel  locom.otlves.  or  otherwise  restricting 
such  firemen's  work  opportunities  and  rights 
relating  to  seniority.  The  same  observation 
is  made  regarding  the  company's  practice 
which  limits  Negro  trainmen  to  front-end 
brakemen's  Jobs,  while  according  to  white 
trainmen  the  right  to  act  as  brakemen,  flag- 
m"'n,   or  baggagemen. 

No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  Join- 
ing in  a  discussion  of  the  "prevailing  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  civilization  of  the 
section"  In  which  the  company  carries  on  Its 
business  It  Is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
the  public  In  that  section  has  never  objected 
to  Negro  firemen  and  trainmen  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  freely  sanctioned  their 
employment  for  over  half  a  centurj'.  Present 
policies  of  restriction  are  comparatively  re- 
cent developments,  and,  as  the  company  well 
knows,  they  are  developments  created  wholly 
by  it,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen.  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  for  reasons  entirely  dis- 
associated from  the  social  problems  referred 
to  above,  For  the  company  to  refer  to  Its 
practices  as  those  which  are  but  "In  accord- 
ance with  and  abreast  of  the  social  and  legal 
solutions  which  the  civilization  of  the  South 
has  worked  out"  is  to  Ignore  these  facts,  as 
well  as  the  realities  of  the  situation  upon 
which  the  company  appears  to  rely. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon 
it  by  Executive  Order  9346  to  "make  findings 
of  fact  and  take  appropriate  steps  to  obtain 
elimination  of  •  '  •  discrimination" 
forbidden  by  the  order,  the  committee  makes 
the  following  findings  and  issues  the  follow- 
ing directives: 

FINDINGS 

1  The  Committee  Incorporates  herein  by 
reference  the  findings  set  forth  In  its  sum- 
mary, findings,  and  directives  relating  to  the 
Southeastern  Carriers'  Conference  Agree- 
ment. 

2.  The  Committee  further  finds  that  the 
company  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen  discriminate  against 
Negroes,  because  of  their  race.  In  that  they 
are  parties  to  an  understanding  or  agreement 
providing  for  the  assignment  of  only  white 
firemen  to  Diesel  engines  In  road  service. 

3.  The  Committee  finds  that  the  company 
discriminates  against  Negroes,  because  of  their 
race.  In  that  It  refuses  to  employ  them  as 
Icxximotlve  flremen  and  trainmen. 

4.  The  Committee  finds  that  the  company 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen  discriminate  against  Negro 
locomotive  flremen,  because  of  their  race,  In 
that  they  do  not  permit  Negro  flremen  to 
exercise  seniority  rights  and  to  enjoy  freedom 
from  displacement  on  their  runs  to  the  same 
extent  that  white  flremen  may  eierclse 
seniority  rights  and  to  enjoy  freedom  from 
job  displacements. 

5  The  Committee  finds  that  the  company 
denies  to  its  Negro  lcx»motlve  flremen,  be- 
cause of  their  race,  the  right  to  qualify  for 
and  be  prom.oted  to  the  position  of  Icx-omo- 
tlve  engineer. 
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6  The  C  mn.ittee  fintis  th.'.t  t>.e  cc:r.par.y 
rf'usns  to  permit  Its  N' era  trair-racn,  fc?- 
cau«^e  cf  th  Ir  irce.  to  be  eniplcyed  as  Qng- 
me:i  or  bacrn^P— cii- 

7.  Tho  Ccmnuttee  further  finds  that  the 
ccn^.p.  ny  ar.cl  th»  BrcthcrhccJ  cf  Ra'.hcr.d 
Tra:nrr,en  nre  parties  to  an  agreement 
lar:.  j»  (ci.  s'ltpars.  1,  2,  a::d  3  ol  the 
trainmen's  p.greericnt.  effcctivo  February  1, 
1927),  which  prcvidrs  that  r.o  larger  per- 
centfipe  ot  Nrrro  trainmen  and  y.irdnien 
win  be  employed  on  any  di'*rict  or  yard, 
than  was  employed  Ji'nuary  1.  1910:  that 
Nefrcf*  are  not  to  he  employed  as  baggage- 
men, flagmen,  or  yard  foremen:  and  that 
when  Neproes  perfuming  service  as  flagmen, 
bair-raRemen.  or  y  .rd  fcremen  becom"  scpa- 
ra'ed  from  the  sirvice.  their  placts  shall  be 
filled  by  white  men. 

8  The  Committee  finds  that  the  company 
denies  to  its  Negro  trainm.en.  becau'^e  of  their 
race,  the  rirht  to  qualify  for  and  be  promoted 
to  the  position  cf  conducter. 

9.  T).e  Committee  finds  that  the  Brother- 
hoed  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  while  purporting 
to  bargain  for  and  represent  the  Ntgro  train- 
men employed  by  the  company,  neverthe- 
less discrtm.lnates  asainst  said  Negro  train- 
men. b€cau.':e  of  their  race.  In  that  It  denies 
them  membership  in  its  oiganizatlon  and 
re.'Uies  them  any  voice  or  part  In  the  nego- 
tiation of  agreement  or  changes  therein  af- 
fecting working  conditions,  employment  op- 
portunities, practices,  and  policies. 

10.  The  Committee  further  finds  that  the 
several  agreements  referred  to  m  the  preced- 
ing findings  may  under  their  terms  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  be  re- 
negotiated or  set  a.5ide  by  parties  thereto. 

11.  The  Committee  further  finds  that  the 
discrimination  relerred  to  in  the  preceding 
flndlng.s  is  In  confi;ct  with  and  in  violation 
of  Executive  Order  9346. 

DIHEcnVES 

1.  The  Committee  incorporates  herein  by 
reference  the  directives  set  lorth  in  the  num- 
mary. flndini;s.  and  directives  relating  to  the 
Southeastern  Carriers'  Conference  Agreement. 

2.  The  Committee  directs  that  the  Brother- 
hood of  Raih'jad  Tiainnie:;  Immediately  cease 
and  desist  from  its  discriminatory  practices 
afTrc^iiK  the  er.i;^loym  "nt  of  Negroes. 

3.  The  Committee  directs  that  the  company 
HdjUit  its  emplrymt'ur  practices  and  policies 
so  that  all  needed  wo; kcrs  shall  be  hired  and 
all  comi  any  eniployeea  shall  be  promoted  or 
upgraded  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

4.  The  Com.m.lttee  directs  tliat  the  company 
cease  and  dtsst  from  its  dl.^cvi minatory  em- 
ployment practices  which  prevent  Ne^jro 
trainmen  In  Its  employ  from  working  as  flag- 
men or  ba^pigemen. 

5.  The  Committee  directs  that  the  company 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Engmemen  forthwith  set  aside,  the  un- 
derstanding or  agreement  between  them 
wh?reby  Negro  firemen  are  barred  from  work- 
ing as  helpers  en  Dtesel-electrlc  locomotives. 

6.  The  Committee  further  directs  that  the 
comrany  and  the  brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Tranmcn  forthwith  eliminate  Article  29  (ci 
subparagraphs  1.  2,  and  3,  from  the  cur- 
rent trainmen's  agreement,  effective  Febru- 
ary 1.  1927. 

7.  The  Committee  directs  that  should  the 
company  and  th?  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  enter  into  any  agreement  or  agree- 
ments In  lieu  of  the  agreements  referred 
to  In  the  preceding  directives,  the  new  agree- 
ment or  agreements  shall  contain  no  term 
or  provision  discriminating  against  any  com- 
pany employee  or  applicant  for  employment 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

8.  The  Committee  directs  that  the  company 
Issue  formal  instructions  to  all  of  Its  per- 
sor!'.;.^l  officers  and  employees,  having  au- 
thonty    to    hire    and    upgrade    workers,    to 


carry  on  their  actU.ties  in  the  recru'.tin?^, 
tr.iiiiins.  and  upgrad.ng  cf  wori.ers  ur  pi  :■- 
spec^ive  voikers,  sckly  on  the  ba^is  of  the 
'  quallflcatlcns  of  applicants  or  workers  aud 
w.thout  regard  to  race,  col'jr,  or  national 
origin. 

9  The  Committee  directs  that  the  com- 
pany give  formal  notice  to  all  emnli>yment 
'  ag-'ncie?,  pvhlic  or  private,  in'^UicUng  the 
'  I!  iilroad  Retirement  Board,  through  which 
the  cnnipany  recruits  workers  or  tr.iinefs. 
that  It  will  af-cept  needed  workeis  for  all 
clRssificatlLTs  of  employment  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  cripln. 

10.  The  Com.inft*e3  directs  that  the  com- 
pany give  form.al  noti^'e  to  all  labor  tinions 
with  which  it  ha?  ccntrncts  that  it  will  com- 
ply iiilly  with  it?  ob!:':;a'ior.s  under  Ex'^'-titive 
Order  9346  not  to  tllscrimlnate  against 
workers  b.'^cause  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  in  recruiting,  upgrading,  or  in 

.    any    other    terms    or    condlt mn    of    employ- 
i    ment. 

11.  Tlie  Committee  directs  that  the  com- 
pany give  written  au'hority  to  all  public  and 
jirivate  employment  agencies,  includir.g  the 

I  Railroad  Retirem.ent  B  lard,  throuEh  which 
it  recruits  workers,  to  make  the  company's 
requisitions  for  empl^  yees  aval  able  to  the 
Committee  upon  the  Committee's  request. 

12.  The  Committee  directs  that  the  com- 
pany submit  to  the  President's  Ci>mmittee  on 
Fair  Employment  Practices  copies  of  each 
of  the  above  instructions  and  notices. 

13.  The  Committee  directs  that    the  com- 
!    paiiy    the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen  and  the  Brctherb.'Od  of 

j  Railroad  Trainmen  report  to  the  Con-.nilttee 
within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of  these  di- 
rectives, the  steps  taken  to  comply  therewith. 


Waskhjcton.  D.  C,  Dcc^mbc  13   1943. 
Pre.'i'd'^nt's  Committfe  on  Fair  E^np'.oymrnt 
Practices,  Executive  Of.ce  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 0,^ice  for  Fmc^g^nry  Management, 
Kashingtcn.  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  This  is  the  joint  response  of 
tha»^e  of  the  urdersigned  railroads  which  are 
parties  to  the  Southeastern  Carriers'  Confer- 
ence, or  Washir.gtou  aerecment,  responding 
to  your  summary,  findinr:?.  and  directives 
dated  November  18.  1943.  directed  against 
those  railroads  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen  with  refer- 
ence to  that  agreement,  and  Is  the  Joint  and 
several  response  of  all  and  each  cf  the  under- 
signed railroads  to  your  resf>ectlve  summaries, 
fii:ding.=  ,  ard  directives  of  the  same  date 
directed  r^alnst  each  of  the  undersigned  rail- 
roads and  various  railway  labor  organizations 
regarding  various  other  matters. 

These  railroads  have  no  response  to  make 
to  your  findings  and  directives  addressed  e.x- 
clusively  against  various  railway  labor  organi- 
zations and  dealing  with  their  practices  con- 
cerning failure  to  admat  Nc-;rces  to  their 
membership,  or  to  consult  them  in  repre- 
sentation of  employees,  etc. 

These  railroads  are  engaged,  with  all  their 
energies  and  abilities,  24  hours  a  day  and 
7  days  a  week,  in  carrying  on  the  most  vital 
business  of  transportation  in  the  public  serv- 
ice and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  effort. 
They  are  contributing  their  part  to  the  total 
war  effort  of  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
which  has  been  acclaimed  as  an  unprece- 
dented accomplishment  by  all  branches  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  armed  services. 
The  manpower  situation  on  these  railroads 
is  not  preventing  their  most  excellent  ac- 
complishment in  this  regard.  Tills  accjm- 
plisiiment  has  been  achieved  by  peaceful  and 
harmonious  relations  with  railway  l.^bor  and 
by  patriotic  and  wholehearted  cooperation 
between  these  managements,  labor,  and  the 
shipping  and  traveling  public.  We  wish  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  any  disruption 
of  these  peaceful  and  harmonious  relations 
and  of  this  patriotic  cooperation  whicli  may 


result   from   your   Committee's   directives   Is 
net  the  resi:onsiblllty  of  these  railroads. 

Tlie   employment   relations   of    the.se    rail- 
roads  are   gi;veiricd   by   coliec  ive-bar;;aii.mg 
agreements    reached   under    tiie    controlling 
procedures  cf  the  Railway  Labor  A:c,     Any 
change  in  these   agieemei.ts   is  a   m.attcr  of 
immediate  and  vitaf  concern  to  our  employees 
of  various  cr.-^fts  and  classes  a'd  to  their  or- 
ganizations and  representatives  as  well  as  to 
the.=e  railroads.     RaiIro..ds  are   forbidden  by 
law  to  interfere  in   any  way  v.ith   the  self- 
determinaiicn   or   sclf-or.ganlz.tion   cf    their 
I    employees  and  are  entirely  w.-hdut  power  to 
I    dictate   to   their   employees  or    to   affect   by 
;    unilateral  action  any  changes  in  such  agree- 
'    ment3.    Such  chan'-es  ore  controlled  by.  and 
can  only  be  accomplished  by,  tlie  procedures 
cf  the  Railway  Labor   Act, 
I        It  is  wh'lly  impracticable  and.  indeed,  im- 
!    possible  for  ilie^e  railroads  to  put  into  effect 
j    yuur  Committee's  directives  add;e3!^cd  against 
I    them.     Any  attempt  on  their  part   to  com- 
I    ply    wiiti    those   directives,   for    instance,   to 
I    promote  Nei^rocs  to  locomotive  enszineers  or 
j    train    conductors,    would    inevitably    disrupt 
their  present  peaceful  and  cocperaLive   rela- 
tions with  their  employees,  wou'd  anta  onize 
,    the  traveling  and  shipping  puLlic  served  by 
tliem,  would  substitute  conditions  of  chaos 
I    for  the  pre.seijt  condition  of  harmony,  would 
result    in   stoppages   of   transportatic  n,    rnd 
would   most   gravely  and    Irreparably   impair 
I    the  whole  war  effort  of  the  country.     These 
,    railroads   c.nnoi    assume    the    -csi-^onsibility 
I    for  precipitating  such  disastrous  results. 

These  railroads  are  ready  at  any  time  to 
coafor  with  tiieir  employees  of  various  crafts 
and  classes  to  ascertain  whetiier,  under  the 
orderly  and  controlling  procedures  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  any  more  generally  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  racial  problems  of 
I  employment  can  be  worked  out  by  mutual 
agreement.  However,  frankness  compels 
these  railroads  very  respectfully  to  state  to 
your  Committee  that  it  Is  utterly  unrealistic 
to  supjxj.se  that  these  railroads  and  their 
e;nplc\ees  can  aqree  to  comply  with  the 
breadth  of  your  directives  or  that  problems 
of  such  delicacy,  controlled  and  governed  by 
a  special  a'"t  cf  Congre.ss,  can  bo  solved  out 
of  hand  by  the  fiat  of  your  Committee's  di- 
rectives. 

A  number  of  your  fir.dings  and  directives 
again.t  some  of  these  railroads  undertake  to 
deal  with  classes  and  craft>  of  railway  em- 
ployees which  were  given  no  notice  of  your 
chaiges  or  hearing'^,  which  were  not  repre- 
sented, and  which  were  given  no  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  and  with  practices'  concerning 
such  rlases  and  crafts  as  to  which  tho-e  rail- 
roads were  given  no  hearinc;  Manifestly, 
such  findings  and  directives  are  wholly  lack- 
ing in  due  process  of  law  and  for  that  reason 
are  witl^.out  legal  effect. 

And.  finally,  with  great  respect  the  under- 
signed railroads  submit  that  your  committee 
w.is  and  Is  wholly  without  consMtutional  and 
legal  juri.-diction  and  pov.'cr  to  make  and 
is.'^ue  the  directives  which  it  mad*-  and  Issued, 
and  for  this  reason  the  said  directives  are 
with"Ut  leral  effrct. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co  :  At- 
lanta Joint  Terralna's:  M.  P.  Calla- 
way, trustee.  Central  of  Georgia 
R'.iiway  Co;  Georgia  Railroad; 
Jacksonville  Terminal  Co.;  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad  Co.: 
Norfolk  Southern  Rallv;ay  Co.; 
J.  M.  Kurn  and  Frank  A.  Thomp- 
scn.  trustees.  St,  Lcuis-San  Fran- 
ci  CO  Railway  Co.,  debtor;  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway;  Southern  Rail- 
way Co.;  The  Checapcake  &  Ohio 
Pailway  Co;  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Co  ;  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway  Co  ;  Illlncis  Central  Rail- 
road Co  ;  the  Yi-zoo  &  Missi-s  ppl 
V.lley  Railroad  Co.;  Gulf  &  Ship 
Island  Railroad  Co. 
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Two  Major  Problems:  Winning  the  War 
and  Winning  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

ir:  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Fridau,  DcvciJihcr  17  ilcgislatiic  day  of 
Wednesday.  December  15).  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Presidcrt.  I  R^k 
unanimous  con';cnt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd  an  addus.s 
delivered  by  me  before  the  A,s.sociation 
of  Finance  Companies,  at  Milwaukee. 
Wi-,,  on  December  11  la.^t. 

Th.'re  being  no  obj-_'ction,  the  addre.s.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.'^: 

The  pnvilere  of  aidresr-ing  an  rrpai;iza- 
tion  of  this  tye  is  one  for  which  1  am  very 
grateful.  In  Vv'ashin'^ton  as  in  Milwaukee. 
we  are  concerned  with  two  man  r  problems; 
paramount,  ■winnii'p  the  war.  but  r  less, 
winning  the  peace — a  Just  and  lasting  pea'C 
With  none  of  tliC  ect  ncmic  cliaos  tl.at  was 
the  aftermiith  24  years  a 30 

Briefly,  a  few  words  m  connection  with  the 
imminent  problem  of  winning  th.e  war.  Be- 
ca  se  tho  war  is  progressing  satisfactorily  on 
all  fronts,  there  is  a  common  tendency  i.ere 
at  home  to  relax;  to  fee!  the  end  is  a  matter 
of  months  or  even  weeks.  This  Is  an  er- 
roneous and  repreliensible  conclusion.  It  is 
erroneous  becau.^e  we  have  a  touch,  liard  road 
to  travel  tefure  victory  is  a!>.s'jred.  It  is 
reprehensible,  because  if  we  fail  to  realize  it. 
W(  fall  down  in  our  product. on  of  necessary 
war  material,  wiiicii  means  delay  of  the  pc  ce. 
each  day,  each  second  of  which  is  nothing 
short   of  catastrophic. 

We  cannot  permit  cjurselves  to  become 
sabjtaged  by  overoptlmisin.  It  is  foolhardy 
t  become  overoptimistic  and  bring  abcut 
a   lessening   of   the  Nation's  effort. 

In  the  words  of  the  battle  communiques, 
the  war  effi  ri  in  Eumpe  and  Asia  is  "proceed- 
ing satisfactorily";  but  onlebs  we  break  the 
backbone  of  German  moiale  by  our  intensi- 
fied bombing  cf  Germany's  cities,  we  can 
Lxpcct  that  the  m.arch  to  Berlin  will  be 
a  tremend  lusly  costly  one.  And  alter  the 
defeat  of  Germany,  we  face  the  long,  costly 
march  to  Tokyo.  Obviously,  then,  every  one 
of  us  must,  more  than  evei .  dedicate  himself 
without  stint  to  e\erything  and  anyihmg 
necessary  to  the  end  that  victory  will  be 
ours  in  as  short  a  time  as  ix)ssible.  Tl-ie 
waste  o'  precious  American  live  that  mijht 
'therwise  be  saved  will  be  the  toll  to  pay. 
This  second  proble^n — the  winning  of  the 
peace — calls,  too.  for  our  best  efforts.  It  is  a 
job  to  try  our  very  souls,  although  I  am  sure 
.'America  will  meet  the  challenge  head-on. 
The  peace,  more  than  ever,  means  using  our 
heads — not  losing  them  We  will  face  a  na- 
tional debt  of  possibly  $300  000.000.000.  That 
in  itself  is  not  an  insurmountable  task,  if  we 
pull  together,  work  together,  and  have  the 
will  to  persist  But.  if  we  fail  In  any  of 
these  vital  matters,  chaos  will  result. 

The  Government,  industry,  labor,  and 
many  great  civil  organizations,  are  planning 
transition  from  war  to  peace.  We  are  all 
thinking  about  the  demobilization  of  our  men 
from  the  armed  forces  and  from  war  plants. 
We  are  planning  the  demobilization  of  war 
plants  and  machines,  the  cancelation  of  war 
contracts,  and  the  termination  of  wartime 
economic  controls. 

In  this  tremendous  Job  of  demobiliza- 
tion—and  it  is  a  tremendous  Job  because  it 
involves   135,000,000   people   who   have   been 


geared  to  a  war  effort — we  will  need  unity 
of  mind,  soul,  and  spirit.  We  want  no  little 
Hitlers  arising  to  take  command  of  the  show. 
We  want  no  mrnkey-tlirowmg  racketeeis  in 
any  seirment  of  our  s  )Ciety  disrupting  our 
demobilization  concej-ts. 

If  the  war  in  Europe  should  cease  before 
the  war  in  the  Orient  (and  I  think  it  will). 
It  bhc  uid  mean  that  the  demobilization  cf 
our  armed  forces  will  begin,  and  it  should 
mean  the  ab.-clute  cessation  of  inducting 
fathers  and  even  married  men  into  the  serv- 
ices 

Of  course,  when  vlctorv  Is  ours,  we  will  liave 
to  maintain,  perhaps  for  a  long  time,  a  con- 
siderable pcrticn  of  cur  armed  forces  to 
supervise  the  chaotic  conditions  Ihrimghout 
thp  world. 

One  of  the  foremost  problems  America  will 
have  to  face  is  the  di-pi  sal  ot  the  vast  amount 
of  Eurpltis  war  material  on  far-flung  battle 
fronts  and  here  at  hcmi\  including  the  war 
plants  which  tlie  Government  will  own  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  This  presents  a  basic,  most 
urgent  problem.  There  are  those  wlio  want 
the  Government  to  operate  and  expand  the,-e 
mammoth  plants  in  competition  with  private 
enterp:ise.  And  there  are  those  whj  want 
the  Govt  rnment  tn  go  into  partnership  on  a 
large  scale  witli  the  citizens  of  the  CL>untry, 
meaning  virtually  Goveriunent  control,  and 
in  effect  the  apgrandizem.ent  of  sipcrbureauc- 
racy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
feel  that  .'m 'rica  shouU  continue  to  b?  the 
land  of  thj  free  as  well  as  the  home  of  the 
brave  In  other  word  .  that  we  should  take 
all  neces.=ary  steps  to  keep  away  from  state- 
owned  and  operated  plants  in  competition 
wit'n  the  citizens;  to  keep  away  from  state 
socialism  and  reduce  state  controls  to  a  min- 
imum. 

In  connect icn  witli  meeting  tire  post-war 
problems,  of  course,  we  have  to  think  in  terms 
of  maintaining  em'-loyment.  There  are  tho.'^e 
who  feel  that  to  do  this  Government  must 
in  a  big-hearted,  paternal  manner  absorb  its 
citizens,  give  them  jobs,  and  pay  their  wages. 
They  contend  that  pri\ate  enterprise  will  not 
be  able  to  provide  Job~  for  American  citizens. 
They  wave  the  problem,  as  a  problem,  aside. 
The  Government,  they  say.  must  provide  sup- 
plemental activities  and  employ  all  Job 
seekers 

Alter  the  peace  there  will  be  adecjuate  W'ork 
to  do.  adequate  money  with  which  to  buy 
adequate  t'K)ls.  and  m.anpc<wer  with  which  to 
accompli.'h  the  Job  in  the  post-war  period. 
If  we  all  pull  together.  Americans  can  provide 
their  own  solvency.  Americans  will  have  a 
saving  of  some  lib. 000. COO. 000,  maybe  more, 
whirli  will  provide  a  great  demand  for  goods — 
goods  such  as  automobiles,  washing  machines, 
farm  machinery,  airplanes,  radios,  electrical 
equipm  'lit  of  all  kinds,  buildings,  etc. 

There  will  be  great  expenditures  for  recun- 
verslon  of  war  plants  to  a  peacetime  economy. 
There  will  be  the  need  for  rebuilding  our 
transportation  system.  Great  public  works. 
like  transcontinental  highways,  reconstruc- 
tion of  highways,  millions  of  new  homes,  ex- 
pansion of  airports — all  this  will  create  a 
great  demand  for  labor — creating  Jobs  for 
those  who  want  wc^rk. 

It  will  be  a  serious  mistake  for  Govern- 
ment to  enter  that  picture,  except  where  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  compete  with  the 
citizen.  The  Government  will  need  taxes, 
and  government  can  only  get  them  from  the 
earnings  of  Its  citizens.  We  should  have, 
after  the  war,  if  we  maintain  only  those 
controls  which  are  necessary,  a  national  in- 
come of  $120,000,000,000.  Out  of  that  in- 
come we  can  pay  our  overhead  in  govern- 
ment, interest  on  our  national  debt,  and  still 
have  $100,000,000,000  left  for  our  citizens. 
Of  course,  this  all  assumes  that  we  will,  as 
I  said  before,  work  together. 

We  will  see  an  expansion  of  the  social - 
security  program.  There  will  be  plans. put 
Into  effect  lor  underwriting  employment  U 


nonemployment    should    become    A    serloui 
menace. 

If  the  local  governments  and  the  States, 
practically  all  of  whom  during  this  period 
are  acctimulatu.g  surpluses,  expend  their 
funds  witli  Judgment  and  common  sense, 
we  may  find  that  the  problems  of  the  Fed- 
eral G.nernment  will  be  considerably  mini- 
mized. 

A  great  many  of  the  activities  into  which 
tiro  Federal  Government  has  poked  its  nose 
dining  these  last  years  can  be  handled  more 
cfHiciently  by  the  local  and  State  govern- 
m.ent^.  From  my  own  experience  in  Wa.«h- 
inc-  'U  m  the  past  5  ytars,  I  would  say  tliat 
a  good  many  of  our  people  have  lost  the 
crigmal  concept  the  founding  fathers  had 
when  they  formed  this  Government.  That 
concept  was  that  tlie  States  must  reserve  to 
themselves  those  fi-lds  of  governmental  rc- 
tivity  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern - 
m.ent  by  the  Constitution.  Many  of  us.  ns  a 
result,  have  gotten  Into  the  habit  of  leaning 
on  W;  shirgton;  and  that,  as  we  well  know 
now.  means  more  bureaucrats,  more  inter- 
ference witli  our  individual  lives. 

In  times  of  great  stress,  such  as  econcmc 
depression  or  war.  it  becomes  necessary  to 
put  into  effect  centralized  effort.  Our  pet;- 
ple  have  responded  gallantly  during  this  war 
crisi.«.  They  have  good-naturedly.  e:i- 
tliu-iastlcally  surrendered  many  of  their  in- 
alienable personal  rights.  But  when  peace 
c.imiCs.  I  am  r-atisflrd  they  will  insist  that 
those  th!ii?:s  that  can  be  done  better  and 
those  activities  that  can  be  performed  more 
efRcientlv  by  local  government  and  the 
States,  shall  be  handled  by  thcs?  and  not  by 
the  Fed'-ral  governmental  agencies. 

Anyone  who  has  eyes  with  which  to  see 
knows  that  m  many  European  countries, 
when  a  central  government  took  unto  Itself 
the  power  to  become  the  "great  father"  of 
its  subjects — paternalistic  government.  In 
otlier  word.s — tliat  very  soon  the  government 
became  the  master  of  the  people  Instead  of 
the  people  being  the  master  of  the  govern- 
ment We  have  liad  many  symptoms  of  that 
condition  in  our  own  Government;  but 
America  is  still  a  free  land  because  her  peo- 
ple love  freedom  and  abhor  slavery. 

You  are  men  whose  lives  are  devoted  to 
handling  local  financial  matters.  Much  of 
yt  ur  business  has  been  that  of  looking  after 
Installment  credits.  Of  course,  ycu  are  In- 
terested as  to  what  role  installment  credit 
will  play  in  the  post-war  period.  I  might 
give  you  some  facts  concerning  that  subject. 

1  installment  sale  debt  has  been  reduced 
by  about  $3,000,000,000. 

2  T(3tal  short-term  consumer  debt  has 
been  reduced  by  almost  $5,000,000,000  since 
1941. 

3  If  Government  restrictions  are  removed, 
wj  can  expect  to  see  that  trade  In  iiislall- 
ment  credit  will  be  reversed   upward. 

4.  The  lncrea.se  in  installment  debt  will  be 
slow  right  after  the  war,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  many  consumers,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  have  built  up  savings  In  banks 
and  in  Government  bonds  which  they  will 
probably  spend  first  before  going  Into  debt. 
Perhaps  In  this  connection  there  will  be 
presented  a  great  opportunity  for  coopera- 
tion between  your  group,  the  purchaser  of 
goods,  and  the  Government.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  this  situation — that  lnst««d  of  indi- 
viduals who  own  bonds  throwing  them  Into 
the  Treasury  all  at  once  and  getting  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  goods,  it  might 
be  worked  out  that  these  very  twnds  could 
be  used  as  collateral  for  loans  obtained  from 
banks  and  finance  companies.  This  Is  some- 
thing about  which  you  should  be  thinking, 
and  the  Government  should  be  thinking  aa 
well. 

5.  Costly  items,  such  as  automobiles,  will 
undoubtedly  be  bought  on  credit  In  spite  of 
thLs  backlog  of  spending  power. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  there 
will  be  an  expansion  of  Installment  credit 
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Bftpf  the  var  whlrh  will  make  for  vigorous 
bu>;n»'<^s  a. -.ivity  f^  r  at  lei'St  several  years. 
Of  coiirre,  tlierc  is  evpr  before  us  the  specter 
of  ii'.nation.  and  In  the  Immediate  post-war 
porl'd  It  Is  possible,  anJ  hichly  probable, 
thnt  G'~vernment  w;ll.  of  necessity,  retain 
some  restriction  and  C'^nt-ol  over  Installment 
sales. 

I  believe  that  r*  Lisonable  control  durlns; 
that  t;me  '.'.•111  prove  beieflclal.  Howpvcr.  we 
w.'.nt  t  >  m:i<e  si;re  that  some  of  our  plan- 
r.eis  wher  thev  t.!"c  about  "contrcl"  do  not 
mean  "m^Ptery."  T'^ere  is  no  question  that 
In  a  Wvirld  cr'.sls  such  as  w;!!  confrr-iit  us  In 
the  p'j5t-w.">r  period.  Government  has  an  Im- 
po-.tant  n  le  to  p'-^y  But  It  mn-^t  be  con- 
structive; It  must  hr.vi  for  Its  objective  that 
of  fo  icrine  r.nd  e'-cruraplnt;  the  activities 
of  Its  citizens.  And  fo-strnnt^  and  enc.">arag- 
ln<?  mu-.t  not  be  interpreed  to  mean  taking 
over  the  le:,'ltlmate  activities  of  private  citt- 
rens  In  our  cltlc  nr.d  States  or  unduly  in- 
Ou-'-nc:n^'  them  K-n^hfr  does  It  me.^n  thnt 
the  G'-vernment  si-s^ud  expand  its  lending 
pollri  s 

Obv.i>u.sly,  the  private  financial  Instltu- 
tlons  of  'Ills  country  wmuM  fade  cut  of  tiie 
picture  if  the  Covornmeni  were  to  de*. clop 
a  flj-ancal  system  In  competition  with 
private  en'erprl-ie  Government  financial 
In.siitutlons  niflSt  be  requited  to  confine 
their  activities  to  n  nimiinum,  making  way 
for  private  enterprise.  They  must  be  lim- 
ited In  exigence  only  as  it  Is  apparent  that 
they  are  nb.^olute'y  needed  where  banks  and 
finance  concerns  cannot  serve.  An  economic 
house  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand. 

Yuu  are  naturally  interested  In  that  vast 
amount  of  gix)ds  and  materials  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  on  h.^rd  In  this  country  when 
the  war  is  over.  This  must  be  handled  with 
extreme  care.  It  should  be  disposed  of  In 
foreign  trade  through  foreign  business  chan- 
nels. In  rehabilitation  of  fnrei::n  countries. 
If  distribution  takes  place  In  this  country. 
It  should  be  through  regular  business  chan- 
nels and  not  dumped,  as  was  done  after  the 
First  World  War. 

As  Individuals  and  as  businessmen,  you  are 
Interested,  of  course,  la  what  the  tax  policy 
of  the  Government  wT.l  be  after  the  war.  If 
we  have  the  Income  we  hope  to  have,  our 
present  tax  program  must  be  revamped  and 
everything  possible  done  to  permit  capital 
to  earn  a  reasonable  Income.  This  wou'.d 
make  for  a  healtl»ful  economy.  Our  tax 
burden  should  be  gradually  reduced  to  the 
point  where  we  can  take  care  of  the  overhead 
of  gcrternment.  Interest  charges,  and  begin 
the  reduction  of  our  national  debt.  The  In- 
come tax  win  be  the  chief  source  of  revenue 
for  the  GnvernmAent  and  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  sharp  i  eduction  In  consumption 
taxes. 

I  believe  that  America  Is  now  fully  cogni- 
sant that  she  cannot  live  unto  herself  alone, 
economically  or  politically. 

We  have  been  drawn  Into  two  world  wars 
In  large  measure  because  the  world  has  been 
contracted  by  Invention.  Time  and  distance 
have  been  practically  annihilated.  There- 
fore, there  must  be  an  earnest  attempt  to- 
ward International  collaboration,  to  promote 
peace,  to  promote  active  employment,  to  pro- 
mote world  trade,  and  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Peace — contlauous  peace — 
means  there  must  be  the  will  to  peace  by  the 
nations  of  earth,  followed  by  action,  right 
and  necessary  action  of  such  nations. 

However,  pursuing  this  course,  every  Amer- 
ican, and  particularly  thoee  public  eerv- 
ants  whom  you  have  delegated  to  handle  your 
big  business  of  government,  must  be  con- 
Btantly  on  the  alert.  This  war  will  not  bring 
about  the  millennium.  Racial  hatreds  will 
not  be  wiped  out.  Unless  Christian  principles 
cm  root  themselves  In  the  hearts  of  all  the 
peoples  of  earth,  there  wlU  continue  to  be 
i^»x  challenges  to  peace. 


Pearl  Harbor  woke  America  from  a  mes- 
meilc  spell.  We  were  not  prppared  for  war 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  been  given 
over  a  years  and  3  months  of  warning.  We 
thought  we  were  secure  In  our  own  house. 
We  were  the  last  ereat  nation  to  be  awakened 
out  of  this  dream  of  false  security. 

Now  that  we  are  awake,  we  must  not  permit 
ourselves  to  be  mr.'-merized  again.  Next  time 
there  mav  -e  no  R.  A.  F.  I  heard  a  E^entlr- 
ra.in  say  to  an  audience  before  which  I  spoke 
in  New  York  rfcently  (and  I  agree  with  his 
conclu^i'jni  that  America  must  ever  remain 
on  guard.  The  devclcpnients  that  are  takir.i^ 
pice  in  the  alrplr^  (and  every  plane  new 
fl  m?  is  out  of  date  compared  witii  biu^- 
pintsi  are  .mch  that  unle.ss  we  arc  In  a  posi- 
tion to  handle  an  lnv..s;on  frt.r.i  the  air.  In 
a  few  years  such  an  Invasion  couid  take  pla«  e 
from  any  country  in  the  world  and  we  could 
benme  a  cc.iqucred  n.ition  overnii-ht. 

Our  post-war  settlement  must  provide 
against  any  invasion  of  that  character,  against 
ir.va.'-ion  of  any  character,  nut  alone  Invasion 
of  w:r  but  inva.-ion  of  any  kind  that  threat- 
ens our  rigTts  •  •  "of  life  or  to  live.  We 
must  never  aaiain  be  mentally  sabotaged  Into 
the  scIf-satisScd.  sodden  condition  of  the 
democracies  when  Hitler  marched  into  Po- 
land. Thi.s.  I  repeat,  is  the  responsibility  of 
every  American  citizen.  It  Is  th?  heritage 
we  must  leave  to  all  the  pocnles  of  the  world 
and  all  the  generations  of  the  fUture. 


Statements  by  Senator  Hill  and  Repre- 
sentatives Eaton,  May,  and  Bloom  on 
Anncuncement  of  Teheran  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  December  15>,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
of  last  week,  December  6.  at  1  o'clock 
p.  m.,  at  the  time  of  the  announcement 
of  the  Teheran  Conference,  the  chairman 
of  the  Hotise  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  Mr, 
ANDRrw  Jackson  May.  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Hou.se  Committee 
on  J  oreign  Affairs.  Representative  E.mon, 
of  New  Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Representative  Bloom,  of  New  York,  and 
I  made  statements  commenting  on  the 
Teheran  declaration,  over  the  network  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  state- 
ments may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMEJTF    OF     HON.    LISTER    HILL 

The  declaration  of  the  three  great  leaders 
of  the  United  Nations  shows  the  abs'jlute 
unity  of  the  nations  £md  that  in  the  strength 
of  that  unity  we  are  marching  down  the  last 
long  road  to  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
man military  machine,  and  the  utter  de- 
struction of  uazi-ism  anc'  Its  dream  of  world 
domination.  The  declaration  Insures  that 
Germany  will  not  again  be  In  a  position  to 
bring  the  scourge  of  war  upon  innocent  peo- 
ples.    The    Moscow    Conference,    the    Cairo 


Conference,  the  Tfheran  Confcrenr>e  consti- 
tute the  greatest  diplomatic  victories  of  ctir 
time.  They  lay  the  frundation  stones  for 
th?  building  of  an  orderly  and  pcnceful  vvrld. 
When  we  consider  the  tcrrilj^e  d-iiibcr  tliat 
confronted  our  ccuntry  Just  2  yeurs  ago  this 
day,  the  American  people  mny  well  th.Tk 
God  for  the  strength  and  courage  tha'  He 
gave  us  which  has  made  possible  cur  bri^ath- 
taking  record  of  stupendtus  achievements. 


ST.^TFMENT  OF  HON.  CHAKLE-S  A.  T  \TOS 

The  achievement  of  ccmpleie  aprt'cirier^t  at 
Cairo  between  the  Uni'ed  Sra'^s.  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  China  cuarantees  the  v.  pnvj  cu'  cf 
Japan  as  a  world  men-ice  and  full  pnrticipa- 
tlon  of  all  Pacific  races  and  coinitn^.s  lu  p  st- 
war  policies  and  piovirams  of  world  fretdom 
and  International  cooperation. 

The  Teheran  Conference  g'larantees  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  Germ.an  military  m.a- 
chine  and  when  this  h  ;s  been  don?  the  set- 
ting up  cf  a  new  world  order  in  which  men 
evervwhtre  may  live  free  lives  un-'Hcli-^d  by 
tyranny 

Roosevelt,  Cliu-chill,  and  Stalin  on  behalf 
of  their  rc.-poctire  m^ernments  and  c<  untries 
solemnly  fgree  to  cooperate  in  world  leader- 
ship for  the  final  establishment  of  democratic 
free  principles  as  the  common  basis  for  a  new 
world  order  of  understanding,  unity,  and 
progre.ss. 

I  ccn>ider  this  communique.  If  its  pledc'es 
are  fultilled.  to  be  one  (  t  the  must  n^irnt-nt'  tis 
documents  ever  pennrd.  It  maiks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new.  and  I  h'  pe  a  nobler  and 
happier  age  for  all  mankind. 


ST.\rFMENr  OF  HON  A.  J.  MAY,  CHMRMAN  OF  THE 
rC.MMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  AKF.MRS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  HErKESENTATIVES 

This  declaration  means  that  the  military 
despotisms  cf  Germany  and  Japan  have  now 
reached  the  cro.ssroads  of  the  woild  and  they 
must  now  atone  for  their  sins.  The  con- 
flict will  be  vigorous  and  bloody  and  the  in- 
evitable result  will  be  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  military  de.spoti.-^m  In  all  the  earth. 
With  the  wise  leadership  of  the  Allied  Na- 
tions we  must  and  will  build  a  world  de- 
morracy  that  will  be  strong  and  vigorous 
and  that  will  guarantee  complete  accord  In 
fulflllmtiit  of  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the 
Atlantic  Chartrr. 

This  document  mieiiit  wrll  be  called  and 
hereafter  known  as  the  M.igna  Carta  of  the 
tv,entieth  century.  The  accompli-^hment  cf 
its  objectives  will  make  effective  throughout 
the  world  the  fundamentals  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  The  enslaved 
peonies  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
rejcice, 

STATEMENT     OF     HON.     £OL     BLOOM,     CHAIRMAN, 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON   FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

The  solemn  hour  is  approaching  when  the 
free  nations  (jf  the  world  will  crush  the 
enemy  and  establish  *a  peace  of  g(.  od  will. 
This  is  the  momentous  declaration  today  cf 
the  spokesmen  of  freed(,m.  They  have  met, 
lu  spite  of  enemy  predictions  that  they 
would  never  meet;  and  their  minds  and 
hearts  are  in  accord  on  the  aims  of  war 
and  peace. 

TliiS  day's  rieclar.iticn  sounds  the  doom  of 
Ge.man  power.  Tiie  free  woild  moves  to  its 
appointed  security  and  peace,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  Providence.  It  has  been  or- 
dained by  the  Almighty  that  freedom  Bh:Al 
not  perish,  but  shall  overcome  its  tormentors. 
God  has  smiled  upon  the  sacrifices  of  our  free 
nations.  They  are  saving  themselves  and  all 
htimanity,  even  the  enemy  pec  pies. 

Victory  will  sound  the  beginning  of  long 
and  prosperous  peace.  We  thank  God  for 
the  harmony,  resolution,  and  foresight  cf 
the  great  men  who  announce  the  fixed  de- 
termination of  the  forces  cf  Ireec'cm  that 
new  dominate  the  world. 
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A  1944  Program  for  the  Republicans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 


OF   INDIANA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  17  dcqislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  December  15),  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "A  1944  Program  for  the  Re- 
publicans," written  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  TaftI,  and  publi.^hed  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Po.st  of  December  11, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.    THE    POtmCAL    ISSUES    OF    194  4    ARE    DOMESTIC 

The  administration  which  Is  elected  in  1944 
will  have  the  power  to  make  over  America. 
We  have  had  to  tear  our  business  and  eco- 
nomic structure  to  pieces  in  the  interest  of 
war  production.  It  r.iu.^t  be  made  over  for 
peace  production  either  on  the  basis  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom  or  on  the  basis  of  Government 
control.  We  have  had  to  surrender  many  In- 
dividual rights  and  submit  temporarily  to 
Fa.:cl.^tlike  regulation.  The  new  administra- 
tion Will  determine  whether  these  controls 
are  permanent  or  whether  the  multiple  free- 
doms intended  by  our  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights  are  restored  to  our  people  as  tl.e 
basis  of  liberty.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  we  have  had  such  a  momentous  choice 
to  make  a.s  to  our  own  future.  It  is  the  issue 
which  underlies  every  other  Issue  in  1944. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  g  mg  to  dis- 
cuss the  domestic  Issues,  when  most  of  the 
sound  and  fury  in  the  press  is  devoted  to 
ditlercnces  on  our  future  foreign  policy 

I  do  not  depreciate  the  importance  of  the 
problems  of  war  and  peace.  Of  course,  the 
first  plank  m  the  platform  of  any  party  will 
bi-  to  win  the  war  as  quickly  and  as  completely 
as  possible.  But  there  is  little  disposition 
to  criticr^e  the  great  Job  of  organization  done 
by  our  Army  and  Navy  officials  since  June 
1940.  They  will  be  supported  to  the  limit 
by  every  party,  and  by  any  man  who  may  be 
elected  President  in  1944.  It  is  not  a  con- 
troversial political  issue  en  which  the  elec- 
tion can  be  fought. 

So,  also.  I  believe  that  the  question  of 
political  reorganization  of  the  world  will  not 
be  an  issue  between  the  parties,  and  there- 
fore v^ill  not  decide  the  election.  Tlie  action 
taken  by  the  Republican  Post-war  Advisory 
Council  at  Mackinac  tends  to  remove  any 
differences  between  the  parties  which  did 
exist.  On  the  one  side  it  excludes  a  policy 
of  isolation,  and  on  the  other  it  excludes  the 
fantastic  Stassen  plan  for  an  International 
state  with  an  all-powerful  international 
police  force,  and  an  international  bureau 
operating  our  seaports  and  cur  airports.  Sec- 
retary Hull's  speech  of  September  12,  1943, 
also  excludes  these  two  extremes.  Bath  par- 
tics  are  tending  toward  a  league  of  sovereign 
nations,  undertaking  to  prevent  aggression 
by  the  use  of  their  national  forces.  I  doubt 
If  cither  party  will  endorse  a  British-Amer- 
ican offensive-defensive  alliance,  in  spite  of 
the  current  popularity  given  to  the  theory  by 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann"s  book. 

For  these  reasons  foreign  policy  may  be 
entirely  removed  from  politics,  as  It  often 
has  been  during  our  history.  I  doubt  if  any 
detailed  plans  for  an  International  political 
organization  will  even  be  formulated  before 
the  1944  election. 


It  is  quite  true  that  behind  a  front  of 
simple  cooperation,  the  President  may  con- 
ce^\  a  real  intention  to  bring  al>out  an  inter- 
national state  or  an  Imperialist  British- 
American  control  of  the  world.  In  1932  the 
New  Deal  was  hidden  behind  a  program  of 
economy  and  State  rights.  In  November  1936 
the  1937  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court  was 
i  completely  masked  until  after  the  election. 
In  1940  a  war  policy  vas  denied  by  pledges 
that  no  American  boys  would  be  sent  to  fight 
in  foreign  lands.  If  there  is  any  evidence  of  | 
'  a  secret  intent,  the  Republicans  can  make  | 
j  that  an  issue,  but  there  will  be  little  differ- 
ence  between  th"  declared  policies  of  the  two 
parties. 

II     THE  BASIC   ISSUE   IS  THE  RETENTION   OF   FREE- 
DOM   IN    THE   UNITED    STATES 

What   kind  of  a  country   are  we  and  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  going  to  live 
i    in'^     Tliat  Is  the  question  to  be  decided  in 
the  1944  election.    The  liberty  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  American  people  at  home  must  be 
the  ultimate  goal  of  any  war  policy,  any  pepce 
I    policy,  or  any  foreign  policy.    Why  do  our  boys 
I    fight' on  every  continent  In  the  world,  except 
I    to  preserve  in  the  United  States  the  freedom 
'    and  the  liberties  which,  for  more  than   150 
i    years,  we  have  associated  with  the  American 
1    Republic?     Our  people  did  not  go  to  war  to 
establish  freedom  cr  freedoms  throughout  the 
I    world,    but   because    they    believed    that   the 
aggression  of  Germany  in  Europe,  and  Japan 
in  Asia,  was  so  dangerous  and  so  likely  to  be 
successful  that  our  own   safety  was   threat- 
ened     We  are  fighting  now  in  order  that  In 
the  future  this  country  and  its  people  may  be 
left  free  from  war  and  threats  of  war  to  work 
out   the  destiny  of  the  American  Republic. 
But   1944  is  the  time  when  we  must   decide 
what  that  destiny  shall  be. 

The  threat  to  the  American  type  of  demo- 
cratic existence  is  not  Imaginary,  nor  can  it 
be  easily  dispelled.  The  trend  of  thought  on 
forms  of  Government  throughout  the  entire 
v.crld  has  be-n  pushing  all  peoples  conscl- 
ouslv  or  unconsciously  away  from  democracy 
to  different  form  of  totalitarianism  In.  Eu- 
rope, democratic  Ideals  were  crushed  between 
the  dynamic  dogmas  of  communism  and 
fascism  In  the  United  States,  we  often  lose 
sight  cf  the  real  nature  cf  the  principles  on 
which  freedom  depends,  in  our  desire  to  re- 
make our  world  according  to  the  popular 
methods  of  the  day — methods  formulated  for 
the  most  part  by  the  European  Socialists.  The 
microbes  cf  totalitarianism  are  well  en- 
trenched in  our  own  processes  of  thought, 
and  they  are  encouraged  eagerly  by  many 
active  groups  in  the  United  States,  of  whom 
the  most  vociferous,  but  not  the  most  dan- 
gerous, are  the  Communists. 

Nevertheless.  90  percent  of  the  people  don't 
want  to  sacrifice  the  liberties  which  are  in- 
herent in  our  republican  Constitution  for  any 
New  Deal  methods  or  philosophy.  I  am  al- 
ways impressed  with  the  fact  that  even  In  the 
recent  Democratic  Congresses  there  have  not 
been  more  than  20  pjcrcent  who  are  New 
Dealers  at  heart.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
they  have  been  persuaded  to  go  along;  but 
without  the  President's  support,  the  New 
Deal  would  have  ended  with  its  early  reforms. 
What  do  the  great  majority  of  American 
people  want?  They  want  the  basic  system 
under  which  this  country  has  prospered  for 
150  years,  but  they  want  that  system  im- 
proved. They  want  to  eliminate  the  hard- 
ship and  the  injustice  of  depressions  and 
hard  times.  They  want  to  eliminate  unde- 
served poverty.  They  don't  want  a  lot  of 
men  abusing  the  system  by  seizing  special 
privileges  for  themselves  and  feathering  their 
own  nests  when  they  don't  deserve  It.  They 
want  prosperity,  good  wages,  good  farm 
prices.  But  they  want  these  things  together 
with  the  freedoms  and  the  liberties  which 
were  established  by  their  forefathers.  They 
don't  want  Government  agent*  overrunning 


their   f..rms   and   telling   them   how   to   r\m 
their  business. 

And  I  think  there  is  something  more  in 
their  thoughts  than  a  New  Deal  nirvana  of 
wealth  and  leisure.     Undoubtedly,  we  deaire 
to  go  forward  to  create  a  more  prosperous 
people  with  a  higher  standard  of  living.    So 
much  emphasis  has  been  put  on  thla  ma- 
terial side,  however,  that  we  are  In  danger 
of  losinc;  sight  of  the  greatest  purposes  of 
life  and  the  greatest  causes  of  true  happiness. 
Before  cur  system  can  claim  success.  It  must 
not    only    create    a    people    with    a    higher 
standard  of  living  but  a  people  with  a  higher 
standard  cf  character — character  that  must 
include    religious   faith,    morality,   educated 
IntelMgence,  self-restraint,  and  an  ingrained 
demand  for  justice  and  unselfishness.    In  our 
striving   for   material   things,   we   must   not 
change    those    basic    principles    of    Govern- 
ment and  of  personal  conduct  which  create 
and   protect   the  character  of   a  people.     It 
may   be   perfectly   possible.   In   a   Fascist   or 
Communist  regime,  to  create  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living,  although  history  does  not  bear 
out  any  such  idea,  but  no  matter  how  suc- 
cessful   that    regime    may    be    In    material 
things,    it    cannot    create   a   nation   of    free 
men  v.ho  are  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 
We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  salvation  by  wor- 
shiping the  gcd  of  a  standard  of  living. 

\     in     THE    NEW    DEAL    PReJGRAM    FOR    1944    IS    BASED 
C  ;,■    UNLIMITED    SPENDING    AND    SOCl^LlSM 

The  New  Deal  platform  on  this  question 
i  has  been  written  in  the  reports  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board,  the  board 
of  which  Mr.  Delano,  the  Presidents  uncle, 
was  chairman  until  It  was  abolished  this 
spring  by  an  indignant  Congress.  That  re- 
port provides  for  the  restoration  of  all  the 
New  Deal  agencies— the  W.  P.  A.,  the  P.  W.  A.. 
the  C  C.  C  ,  the  N.  Y.  A  ,  and  all  the  others — 
except  that  all  of  them  are  to  be  federalized 
on  a  bigger  and  more  elaborate  scale.  It 
provides  Federal  aid  to  education  and  the 
Eocializatlon  of  medicine.  It  provides  for  an 
Increased  Government  regulation  of  everyone. 
It  recommends  a  Government  transportation 
agency  to  control  and  presumably  to  manage 
the  railroads,  busses,  air  lines,  and  other 
forms  of  transportation.  It  provides  for  the 
operation  by  Government  corporations,  or 
by  corporations  in  which  the  Government  Is 
a  partner,  cf  all  the  power  companies,  alu- 
minum companies,  magnesiurr  companies, 
and  even  shipbuilding  anU  aircraft  com- 
panies. Underlying  the  entire  plan  Is  the 
theory  of  unlimited  Government  spending, 
the  theory  that  a  debt  owed  to  ourselvei  is 
no  debt  at  all,  the  theory  that  public  debt 
can  go  on  increasing  Indefinitely.  In  all 
these  vast  reports  of  the  National  Reaources 
Planning  Board  there  Is  not  a  word  aald  as 
to  how  the  programs  are  to  be  paid.  And 
those  programs  will  cost  more  than  $30,000,- 
000,000  a  year. 

Anyone  who  reads  these  reports  will  see 
that  the  inevitable  result  of  the  program  is 
the  tremendous  expansion  of  all  Federal  ac- 
tivities, the  piling  of  more  bureaus  on  the 
bureaus  that  exist,  the  addition  of  millions 
of  Federal  employees.  He  will  see  that  it 
can  lead  only  to  the  complete  elimination  of 
local  self-government  and  destroy  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  States.  It  can  lead  only  to  a 
general  socialization  of  Industry.  Either  th» 
whole  plan  will  be  a  vast  failure  or  It  will  be 
carried  out  by  a  complete  centralization  of 
arbitrary  power  In  Washington.  It  Is  the 
pattern  for  a  totalitarian  state. 

rv.    A   REPUBLICAN    PKOCEAM   0»   P»OOK88 

The  Republican  Party  has  no  quarrel  with 
the  alleged  ultimate  purposes  sought  by  the 
New  Deal.  We  are  just  as  anxious  to  bring 
about  Utopia  as  anyone  else,  but  we  realize 
that  progress  Is  a  long,  difficult  matter,  and 
one  which  can  be  brought  about  on  a  sound 
and  permanent  basis  only  if  we  keep  con- 
stantly before  us  the  necessity  of  individual 
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freedom  and  loral  self-government.  When 
peace  comes  and  we  Beek  to  reconstitute 
America,  the  Republicans  feel  that  progres- 
sive mcuhods  can  be  adopted  and  every 
improvement  seciired  within  the  framework 
of  the  American  Constitution.  The  Repub- 
lican Fartv  Intends  thit  all  Improvement 
shall  be  guided  by  the  phlloeophy  of  the 
American  pe<]p;e.  and  not  by  the  philosophy 
cf  a  small  group  with  Imported  and  alien 
ideas  of  a  socialistic  state.  Its  prcgram  Is 
one  of  afflrmatlve  progress. 

A.  Substantially  full  employment  by 
restoring  private  enterprise 

Bubstantlally  full  employment  mtist  be 
restored  and  maintained  through  free  enter- 
prise, with  only  such  assistance  from  Gov- 
ernment as  is  proved  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sar)-.  Men  should  be  demobilized  gradually, 
so  that  they  can  be  taken  up  in  pehcetime 
industry.  Plantx  must  be  rapidly  returned 
to  private  ownership  and  operation,  in  order 
that  men  may  be  put  to  work  aud  production 
Increased 

I  do  not  think  that  it  Is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  any  vast  system  o(  pub- 
lic works  undertaken  by  States  and  munl- 
ciuaUUeb  through  bandculs  fro-n  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  convinced  that  the  back- 
log of  civilian  demand  will  brln^  on  for  a 
wi'lle  a  period  of  intense  activity  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  If  we  can't  get  on  without 
Government  spending  in  the  3  or  4  years 
after  the  war.  then  no  time  will  ever  come 
when  we  can  do  without  it.  The  public- 
works-program  Idea  was  initiated  by  those 
who.  as  a  matter  of  policy,  desire  to  substi- 
tute huge  peacetime  deficits  for  huge  war- 
time deflclla.  Unfortunately,  many  people 
who  ought  to  know  better  are  encouraging  it, 
because  they  hope  to  get  their  own  hands 
or  the  hands  of  their  community  into  the 
Federal  grab  bag. 

Of  course,  a  reasonable  Federal  public- 
works  program  should  be  prepared  and  pur- 
sued, and  should  certainly  be  ready  to  b« 
carried  out  when  business  activity  shows 
signs  of  declining,  but  only  those  public 
works  should  be  included  which  are  going 
to  be  of  value  for  their  own  sake. 

A  puMic-work-s  program  as  a  cure  for  major 
unemployment  is  bound  to  be  a  wash-out,  like 
any  other  plan  of  spending  Government 
money  for  the  sake  of  spending.  It  does  net 
give  enough  employment  for  the  money  ex- 
pended. Prosperity  can't  be  restored  simply 
by  a  free  use  of  the  public  purse. 

To  enable  private  Industry  to  give  employ- 
ment, regulation  of  btisineas  should  be 
promptly  redticed.  Production  rcEtrlctlons 
Bhculd  be  removed  at  once,  and  as  scon  as  a 
reasonable  supply  of  any  article  Is  available, 
price  restraints  should  be  removed.  After  a 
careful  study,  all  powers  of  permanent  regu- 
lation which  are  not  clearly  necessary  should 
be  repealed.  I  believe  that  the  only  regula- 
tion of  importance  which  ought  to  remain 
la  that  required  to  prevent  fraud,  monopoly, 
and  unfair  competition,  and  to  require  col- 
lective bargaining  with  employees.  Even 
this  kind  of  regtilation  can  be  done  by 
apeclfle  statute,  without  delegating  to  Gov- 
ernment boards  and  bureaus  the  power  to 
write  new  regulations  at  will.  It  can  be  done 
without  the  necessity  of  requiring  the  filing 
of  monumental  reports,  and  without  sending 
Gcxemment  controllers  and  snoopers  into 
every  plant  and  every  store  to  regulate  profits 
and  practices  and  tell  every  man  how  to  run 
hi9  business. 

A  great  deal  more  Is  known  now  regarding 
Inflation,  deflation,  and  depressions.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  not  going  back  to  any  lalssez 
Jaire  policy  In  finance.  Tax  policy,  cturency 
policy,  control  of  bank  credit  through  regu- 
lation of  reserves  and  open-market  opera- 
tions, control  of  foreign  balances,  and  the 
Cjw  of  gold,  all  must  be  coordinated  to  pre- 
vent the  rectirrence  of  such  a  collapse  as 


occurred  from  IQUQ  to  1932.  But  the  ?uc:€6-, 
of  any  such  pohcy  cannot  be  automatic.  It 
depends  entirely  on  the  ability  of  thofce  who 
control  the  fiscal  pol  cy  cf  the  G^ve^nment. 
If  wise  men  administer  the  ficai  affair  j  cf 
Government,  even  under  present  laws.  I  be- 
lieve the  business  cycle  with  its  rtcurrent 
depressions  can  be  largely  eliminated  With 
impractical  men  in  cliarge.  inspired  by  the 
unsound  flEcal  panaceas  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Na;icarl  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board,  no  kind  of  legislation  can  prevent 
disaster. 

An  at:solute  essential  of  gener.il  employ- 
ment through  the  grcwth  cf  fije  enterprise 
is  a  free  capital  maikct.  M:ney  niu'-t  be 
available  for  every  kind  of  prcduciion  which 
will  put  men  to  work,  and  it  v.-;Il  net  be 
available  unless  there  is  an  cpen  m.tiket  Jor 
capital  where  Investments  are  readily  ra  ab.e 
to  provide  new  money.  Tlie  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  sheu.d  be  reorganized 
and  many  of  its  regu'aticns  re.scinded  to  per- 
mit freer  capital  maikets.  particularly  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  in  the  secjnties  of  smal  er 
companies.  Its  purpofe  fihould  te  to  prevent 
fraud  In  the  sale  of  securities,  and  man  pua- 
tion;  not  to  direct  the  flow  of  capital  in  the 
United  States  as  some  Juvenile  board  in  Wa-h- 
inrton  thinks  it  should  flow.  Ii  ccntrol  Is  to 
be  exercised  over  the  forms  of  c^.rporate  or- 
ganization— and  I  believe  it  ought  to  be — it 
should  be  done  by  providing  for  Fedrral  in- 
corporation of  Interstate  ccrporr.tlcns  and 
writing  definite  statutes  prescribing  w^.at 
forms  of  organization  and  securities  may  be 
used. 

We  cannot  escape  a  heavy  pcst-war  taxa- 
tion, but  It  should  be  levied  In  such  a  \vay  as  to 
encourage  saving  and  the  investnient  in  new 
projeci-s  involving  risk.  A  high  progres.5ive 
inccme  and  inheritance  tax  must  be  con- 
tinued, and  consumption  taxes,  except  on 
luxuries,  reduced.  Today  cur  tax  system  dis- 
criminates iu  favor  of  the  bondholder  and 
against  the  stockholder,  because  the  stcck- 
holder,  the  real  owner  of  the  bu^^lncss  corpo- 
ration, is  taxed  twice,  once  en  the  corpora- 
tion Income  and  once  on  his  own. 

That  double  taxation  should  bo  reduced  or 
removed  to  encourage  people  who  are  wjUui^ 
to  risk  their  money  In  bu  ine&s  enterprise. 
The  capital-gains  tax  should  be  repealed.  It 
does  not  exist  in  England.  It  yields  negligi- 
ble revenue.  It  has  almost  brought  an  eud 
to  private  Investment  in  new  industry. 

In  short,  our  program  for  lull  employ- 
ment through  free  enterprise  is  one  of  prog- 
ress within  the  framework  of  the  Americ.m 
Constitution — limited  regulation  by  specific 
law  and  not  by  flat  of  boards  and  czars;  op- 
portunity of  individuals  to  make  a  success  cf 
their  own  lives  without  Government  inter- 
ference. The  j)eople  of  this  country  realize 
today  how  liberty  can  be  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  steady  extension  of  bureaucratic 
regiilation. 

B.  Program  for  social  welfare 
In  the  field  of  social  welfare  we  must  go 
forward  constantly  in  our  effort  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  lower-income  groups. 
There  Is  no  reason  why.  In  this  country,  ex- 
treme poverty  should  not  be  largely  abcl- 
Ished.  except  for  those  shiftless  end  worthless 
people  who  will  not  work  when  given  the 
opportunity. 

I  believe  in  the  principle  of  insuring  to 
everyone,  unless  he  reftises  to  work,  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  living,  but  it  must  be  held 
within  a  reasonable  cost,  without  setting  up 
a  vast  Federal  bureaucracy,  without  destroy- 
ing local  self-government,  and  v/lthout  re- 
moving the  incentive  to  work,  which  Is  the 
very  keystone  to  adequate  production. 

We  should  go  forward  with  au  Improved 
plan  of  old-age  pensions.  We  can  extend 
the  principles  of  unemployment  Insurance 
to  a  much  more  extensive  group  of  employees, 
but  It  should  certainly  be  under  State  con- 


trol and  not  nationalized  as  the  National 
Resctirces  Pianmnp  Boaid  proposes,  for  we 
have  now  a  system  well  able  to  meet  the 
emergences  wlucli  may  arise.  The  Siate- 
Fec.eral  Empluvnient  Service  should  te  le- 
sto-ed. 

When  unemployment  does  occur  in  great 
volun:e.  bevcnd  the  {-.biUtv  of  the  une  n- 
plcyment  compciiSation  system  to  deal  with 
it.  there  should  be  a  Scale-Federal  plan  for 
direct  relief  and  work  relief.  I  am  ab?oluttly 
opposed  to  another  Fcdcn'l  \V-r'i  Projects  Ad- 
ministration. I  believe  th.Tt  the  uncmplcy- 
ment  problem  cr^n  b?  best  m-^t  by  en.ch  ccni- 
mi;nity  dealing  with  its  own  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. In  lact.  only  local  initiative  in 
dcf  ling  with  its  o'.vn  ui;e.nployment  can  ade- 
qu.itcly  solve  the  inflnnely  varying  condi- 
tions But  b?c3i'S€  e)f  the'  great  expense  and 
the  inabilitv  cf  the  Slates  to  finance  this  ad- 
ditional ac:ivity.  both  direct  and  work  relief 
shcuid  be  largely  finanred  by  Federal  funds, 
with  scr^.e  Suite  i.ia*ching  In  the  State 
plan  cculd  be  included  a  prrviSion  lor  relief 
to  these  p:.verty-!-trickcn  farmers  who  ha\e 
been  furni'hed  rrheblUtatlcn  by  the  Farm 
S'^cunty  Acim'niitraf irn. 

There  sheuld  also  be  som^  extension  of 
Federal  aid  to  malie  mc.-e  adequate  uv.ii  com- 
plete the  Scate  and  kcal  systems  of  health 
and  med  c„l  care  r.nd  luspital  service,  with- 
out tilt;  f  t'dciaJ  Ge:vcnimcnt  bossing  the  joj 
cr  socializing  medicine.  I  have  always  been 
In  favor  of  a  housing  program,  and  I  believe 
that  we  shcuid  ra.ike  definite  plans  tod.-.y  for 
the  tremcndctis  volume  of  housing  which  will 
be  necrssaiy  after  tU^  war.  As  fe.r  as  pe-sslblc, 
it  shculcl  b.'  cl;  r.e  threugh  private  enterprise, 
bii*.  In  the  caso  of  the  IcwcT-income  grciips,  I 
am  convinced  tliat  a  program  cf  public  hous- 
ing should  be  continued.  The  size  of  the 
Government  subsidy  shcuid  be  reduced,  eo 
that  the  cost  will  not  prevent  the  construc- 
tlcn.  v.-i:hln  a  ronscnable  time,  of  all  the 
public  hcusin?  which  may  be  required  as 
pnrt  of  the  general  plan. 

Eut  every  sorial-wplfnre  prrgrpm  must 
rcco;Tni;-e  two  principles,  and  the  new 
dealers  recognlr.e  neither.  In  a  broad  sense. 
only  tho.-e  who  are  working  tvxlay  can  stipport 
by  their  labor  these  who  are  not  working 
today.  Government  assistance  of  any  kind 
to  thc.'p  who  are  not  wi^rking  cr  working  in- 
adeqi'ately  rrtist  ccme  cut  of  the  eamlnr's 
arri  the  st-ndiird  of  living  of  the  workers  cf 
the  c'untry.  Tire  theory  advanced  by  Mr. 
Yant;s.  one  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Resource^  Plannine  Board,  that  leaf  raking 
itseif  creates  wealth  must  be  recognized  as 
nonsense.  Unless  we  are  going  to  remove  all 
tncetitive  to  work,  and  endanger  the  whole 
pnnc  pie  of  reward  for  rbility  and  hard  work 
ai.d  f  uueation.  the  burden  of  the  social-wel- 
fare program  cannot  go  beyond  a  rea.scnable 
expense.  Vast  expenditures  for  relief  Involve 
fi'hcr  heavy  tflxp.tlon.  rffecting  every  worker, 
cr  they  involve  the  danger  of  Infiation.  which 
taxes  the  worker  throueh  Increased  prices. 
Social-welfiire  mea.«:ures  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent hardship  and  Inlustice.  The  theory  that 
In  some  way  they  stimulate  employment,  or 
prime  the  punp  rr  benefit  the  rest  of  the 
population.  !.«:  a  d.mgerous  fallacy.  Not  only 
does  it  off  rrt  every  principle  "of  common 
sense  hut  when  we  tried  it  in  the  30's  it 
resulted  onlv  In  the  continuance  of  unem- 
ployment We  must  approach  every  social- 
welfare  program  with  the  question:  Can  the 
rest  of  the  population  afford  It  without 
dangerous  and  discouraging  burdens? 

In  the  second  place.  If  we  are  going  to 
put  a  floor  under  wages,  a  floor  under  hous- 
Ina;  and  a  floor  under  medical  care  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  earn  an  adequate  sum 
tn  pay  for  them,  we  must  see  that  the  pecrJe 
who  do  work,  who  do  save,  who  do  provide 
their  own  homes  and  their  own  dex-tors.  are 
better  cfT  than  the  Govemment  beneficiaries. 
Otherwise,  we  shall  remove  every  Incentive  to 
work  and  work  harder.     We   cannot   exag- 
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gcrate  the  importance  of  th.-.t  incentive.  On  ' 
it  is  based  all  the  progre>ss  we  have  made. 
If  we  are  going  to  give  a  man  who  has  never 
worked  a  pension  of  $45  a  month  when  he  is 
65.  then  we  should  give  practically  the  same 
pension  to  the  man  vho  has  worked  and 
saved  enough  money  to  build  himself  a 
home  or  provide  his  family  with  a  small 
income.  If  that  makes  a  progian.  of  §40 
a  month  too  expensive,  then  we  had  better 
start  with  a  program  of  S30  a  month. 

In  short,  a  social-welfare  proLzram  must 
avoid  the  destruction  of  local  and  state  re- 
sponsibility. It  must  not  impo.'^e  an  intoler- 
able and  discouragiU;?  b\nden  on  thr.'^e  who 
really  briirj;  about  progress  in  America.  It 
must  continue  an  adequate  reward  to  the 
man  who.  without  Government  assistance, 
fights  through  his  own  life  .'<nd  passes  on 
to  his  sous  and  daughters  advantages  which 
lie  himself  never  enjoyed. 

C    A'.d   to  forngn   nat-.cJit.   but    uilhout  re- 
ducing our  oun   .'•tandcrd   of  living 

Regardless  of  the  nature  of  any  ultimate 
fissotiaiioii  of  nations,  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  given  by  Allied  vic- 
tory to  assist  every  nation  during  the  inter- 
regnum to  bung  about  its  own  economic 
recovery  as  rapidly  as  pe)ssible.  This  is  a 
coinpllcatcd  and  difficult  ta.sk.  but  it  must  Iv 
directed  to  ass. sting  eacii  nation  to  stand  on 
its  own  feet  and  work  out  its  own  salvation 
after  the  peace  is  finally  made. 

The   ne'A'    dealers   apparently   contemplate 
a  world  in  which  our   bureaus  are  extended 
tu  operate  all  over  the  world,  lend-lease  ex- 
p.inded  to  all  peacetime  needs.  Government 
billions   used   to   guarantee    the  .stability   of 
all  currencies,  and  vast  loans  used  to  build 
up  a  tremeudi  u.-  export  trade  In  goods  which 
the  recipients  are  wholly  unable  to  pay  for. 
The  Republicans  are    absolutely  opposed   to 
any  such  international  W.  P.  A      It  is  based 
on  the  same  old  theory   that   the  more  our 
Gnvernnient  spends,  the  more  our  debt  grows, 
the  more  prosperous  ve  become.    The  United 
States,  with   130,000,000  people,  cannot  pos- 
sibly  play  Santa  Glaus  to  the  other  2.000,- 
000.000  peciple  in  the  world     It  would  bank- 
rupt   tis    in    5    years.      It    would    j^roduce    a 
vast,   unhealthy,   and    unsound    inflaticn    eif 
our  production   just  as   the  feireign-lcnding 
policy  of  the  twenties  intensified  the  crash 
of  1929  and  1930,     It  would  Uie  up  our  nat- 
ural resources,  which,  as  we  now  lealize,  have 
very  definite  limits.     It  wouldn't  work,  any- 
way, to  bring  about  any  permanent  good,  for 
meist  people  do  not  apprecitae  outside  help 
or  intensify  their  own  efforts  to  de.-^erve  it. 
don't  mean  to  say  we  should  not   give 
some  direct  financial  help.     We  should  not 
hesitate   to   make  loans   or    even   grants   in 
rci^sonable    sums    for    emergency    relief    and 
emergency  reconstruction,  for  the  establish- 
ment   of    a    sound    currency,    and    for    such 
credit  as  may  be  necessary  to  set  in  motion 
the    machinery    of    international    trade.      I 
would  even  continue  some  limited  aid  in  the 
future,  rather  in  the  form  of  grants  than 
loano,  to  a.ssist  nations   to  make  themselves 
more  selfsufficient  by  industrialization.     But 
all  such  aid   should  be  conditioned  on   the 
nation   which   asks   for   It   putting   its   own 
house  in  order,  balancing  its  budget,  stabiliz- 
ing its  currency,  and  developing  a  sound  plan 
to  pay  for  its  imports. 

The  total  cost  to  this  country  of  all  for- 
eign aid  should  be  limited  to  two  or  three 
billions  in  the  first  year  or  two.  and  should 
rapidly  decline  to  less  than  half  a  billion  a 
year.  We  should  certainly  avoid  any  gen- 
eral unconditional  commitment  to  stabihze 
the  currencies  of  the  world,  which  is  the 
effect  of  both  the  Keynes  and  the  Morgenthau 
plans,  or  to  underwrite  all  the  food  or  raa- 
t:rlals  needed  for  reconstruction  by  some  in- 
ternational pool. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  protective  tariff.    It  is  definitely 


opposed  to  free  trade,  which  is  the  ultimate  ' 
goal  sought  by  Mr.  WiUkie  and  Mr.  Hull.  I 
cannot  see  how  t?riff-5  can  be  removed  on 
agricultural  products  without  forcing  down 
to  confiscatory  levels  the  prices  which  cur 
farmer  receives.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can 
admit  to  this  country,  free  of  duty,  products 
manufactured  by  labor  which  receives  from 
one-half  to  one-tenth  what  our  labor  re- 
ceives, without  killing  our  industries  and 
reducing  our  wages.  It  may  be  that  our 
labor  is  more  productive,  but  net  that  much 
more  prexluctive.  Whether  it  is  mere  pro- 
ductive at  all  is  net  certain  In  these  days 
when  m.achinery  for  mass  production  can.  at 
small  cost,  be  set  up  in  Russia  or  China  or 
India. 

But  the  R'^publicans  do  not  believe  in 
prchltitive  '..arilTs  or  rates  representing 
more  than  the  difference  in  cost  cf  pro- 
duction, and  have  always  favored  reciproc- 
ity treaties  to  reduce  even  that  level.  We 
are  prepared  to  do  our  share  in  m.aking 
such  reductions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  other  nations  to  establish  a  sound 
economy  and  pay  for  the  materials  they 
must  import.  It  seems  that,  in  mo.rt  cases, 
with  the  whole  world  to  choose  from,  those 
markets  can  be  found  in  countries  which 
do  not  compete  in  the  production  of  the 
same  article,  but  we  should  be  prepared  to 
do  our  share  in  accepting  certain  imports 
for  which  no  other  market  can  be  found. 

To  sum  up:  Reasonable  tariffs,  straight- 
otit  financial  assistance  in  limited  amount 
to  countries  that  prove  they  deserve  it. 
reciprocity  agreements  where  they  benefit 
both  parties,  but  no  global  plans  to  distrib- 
ute milk  to  every  Hottentot  or  vast  inter- 
national cartels  and  other  methods  of  con- 
trolling food  and  raw  materials,  particularly 
when  they  depend,  in  the  last  instance,  on 
the  Treasury  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States 

D.  Sound  money,  economy,  thrift,  and  hard 
icork 

But  the  key  to  any  post-war  program  is 
sound  finance.  We  shall  come  out  of  this 
war  with  a  public  debt  approaching  $300,- 
000,000,000.  It  is  not  impossible  to  pay  the 
interest  on  this  debt,  if  we  do  not  con- 
stantry  ;ncrease  it.  Why  do  we  have  infiation 
today?  Simply  because  we  have  been  forced 
by  the  wa:  into  a  deficit  policy.  The  same 
policy  in  peacetime,  when  we  certainly  can- 
not impose  the  arbitrary  control  on  prices 
and  wages  that  we  are  now  attempting, 
would  soon  raise  prices  to  the  sky  and  de- 
preciate our  money  as  it  was  depreciated  in 
Germany.  All  savings  would  be  destroyed. 
All  life-insurance  values  would  melt  away. 
All  incentive  to  any  man  to  begin  again  the 
accumulation  of  property  and  capital  would 
vanish.  We  should  face  the  collapse  of  the 
whole  system  built  up  for  150  years,  and 
bankruptcy  and  hardship  for  the  aver.ege 
worker  Instead  of  the  Utopia  vlsioned  by  the 
spenders. 

Unless  we  stand  en  the  rock  of  financial 
solvency,  prepared  to  pay  our  debts  and  bal- 
ance our  budgets  Instead  of  constantly  in- 
creasing the  public  debt,  we  cannot  hope  for 
\    success  in  any  of  the  post-war  pDllcies  I  have 
outlined.     We  cannot  restore  free  enterprise 
or  the  employment  which  depends  on  it.    We 
I    cannot  hope  to  set  up  a  permanently  sound 
:    program  of  social  welfare.     We  cannot  long 
help  other  nations  to  help  themselves.     We 
cannot  even  maintain  democratic  freedom  in 
the   United   States,  for   once   the  Nation   is 
I    bankrupt  the  logical  step  is  some  form  of 
national  socialism  to  be  built  upon  the  ruin. 
I        But    above    all,    unless    we    exorcise    the 
i    spending  theory  from  our  political  thinking, 
the  American  people  will  lose  their  souls.    It 
is  an  attractive  theory  to  politicians.    They 
can  spend  all  the  money  they  wsCnt  on  favor- 
ite projects  without  taxing  anyone  to  pay 
for  them.    It  Is  a  demoralizing  and  tempting 


theory  to  the  people.  There  would  be  no 
longer  any  merit  in  hard  work  or  reliability 
or  thrift  or  self-sacrifice.  For  the  "Govern- 
ment might  as  well  borrow  the  money  and 
pay- it  out.  and  then  the  lazy  and  the  reck- 
less and  the  .spendthrift  will  be  as  well  off 
as  anyone.  There  is  no  standard  by  which 
to  Judge  the  merit  or  the  worthwhlleness 
of  any  project,  because  the  spending  of 
money  is  enough  merit  to  Justify  it.  We 
can't  begin  to  make  a  plan  imtil  we  crush 
the  fallacy  of  unlimited  public  deficits  for 
either  foreign  or  domestic  purposes.  It  look.s 
forward  not  only  to  the  ruin  of  the  country 
and  its  fo.'-m  of  government,  but  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  moral  character  of  its  peo- 
ple. No  people  can  hope  for  progress  or  sal- 
vation as  long  as  they  expect,  without  effort, 
to  get  something  for  nothing. 


AdscIi  at  Meaux,  France — A  ClirUtmas 
Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

'  or    AMEAM-\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  17  (legislative  day  of 
!  Wed72esday.  December  15) ,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
very  lovely  short  Christmas  story  cap- 
tioned "Angels  at  Meaux.  France,"  writ- 
!  ten  by  Joe  Mitchell  Pilcher,  a  member  of 
our  armed  forces,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  short  story  may  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

I  ANGELS     AT    MEAUX.    FRANCE — A     CHRISTMAS 

j  STORY  ' 

I  (By  Joe  Mitchell  Pilcher.-  B.  D.) 

I  It  was  Christmas  1918,  and  messengers  of 
'  glad  tidings  hovered  near.  The  place  was 
I  Meaux.  France,  where  angels  were  heard  sing- 
'  Ing  above  the  ancient  French  city,  with  Paris 
some  30  kilometers  away. 

There  was  the  noise  of  Jollity  and  happy 
laughter  of  Frenchmen  and  American  sol- 
diers stationed  there,  celebrating  the  season 
of  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  Chll- 
'  dren  sang  carols  in  the  streets,  and  the  bells 
of  the  ancient  cathedral  tower  of  St.  Stephens 
i  announced  "Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  has 
come." 

The  singing  of  the  people  and  the  ringing 
of  the  bells  seemed  to  wipe  away  the  tears 
i  and  anxiety  of  4  long  years  of  fighting. 
Lighting  the  faces  of  the  French  people  was 
a  solemn  Joy,  suggesting  a  Bach  chorale,  a 
Mozart  quintet,  or  a  Spinning  Song  by  Men- 
delssohn. 

We  entered  Meaux  from  the  Paris  road, 
where  the  towers  of  the  medieval  cathedral 
of  St.  Stephen  stood  sentinel-like  above  the 
historic  stronghold.  The  old  city  presented 
to  us  a  warren  of  mean  streeU  and  great 

"  The  story  first  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Advocate,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  23, 1938. 
and  has  since  been  quoted  and  copied  in 
other  publications  of  national  circulation, 
besides  having  been  condensed  for  radio  script 
over  a  national  hook-up. 

'Served  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  Prance,  Bat- 
tery E,  Sixty-fifth  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
Thirty-second  Brigade.  First  Army  Corps,  at- 
tached to  the  Seventeenth  French  Army  Corpe 
under  General  Alexander  at  Verdun,  1918. 
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tnidlt!on«.  with  modem  trnppihgs  and  mili- 
tary setting.  Once  the  threat  of  German 
Invasion  faced  the  Inhabitants  of  Meaiix. 
The  armies  which  had  swept  down  like  an 
Bvalanche  cep'ed  to  thunder  at  her  gates. 
American  soldiers  had  seen  to  that.  The 
Invading  Germans  were  prisoners  behind 
fcprbed-w*re  enclosures. 

Located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame 
River.  Meaux  crowns  an  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  ris'.orlc  old  suburb  of  La  March*, 
un-.tcd  to  It  by  an  ancient  sixteenth  century 
brldcie.  Tne  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  begun 
In  the  twelfth  century.  Is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  The  choir  enclo«ure  contains  the 
tomb  and  statue  of  famous  Bishop  Bossuet. 
kn'-'wn  m  French  history  u  The  Eagle  of 
Mraux.  From  the  ancient  hand-carved  pul- 
pit of  that  great  cathedral.  Bishop  Bossuet 
thrilled  his  listeners  with  eloquent  sermons 
and  oratorical  exhortations. 

The  good  Catholic  priest  who  acted  as  our 
rulde  also  UAH  us  the  s'ory  of  Meatiz.  In 
the  Roman  period  a  small  Gallic  tribe  of  the 
MpJdi  established  here  their  capital.  On 
the  highroad  of  armies  marching  to  ai.d 
from  ParlB,  Meaux  had  seen  and  sulTcrfd 
much.  During  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  the 
city  wan  ravafred  by  the  Invad^-rs 

Here  Frenchmen  plotted  "the  entfrprlae  of 
Meaux."  but  failed  in  their  attempt  to  re'./.e 
Ciihtrine  de  Medici  and  her  ^on.  Churlcs  IX. 
King  of  France.  The  king  and  hi*  courtiers 
escaped  to  Puri.s! 

Later  the  Napoleons  laid  the  city  under 
h«avy  requisition,  and  in  the  F.anco- 
Pruftt-lan  V.'ur  of  lo70,  Meaux  was  siirrei:dr-rv.'d 
to  the  Germans.  French  soldiers  were 
prl.<ioncrs  In  their  own  stronghold.  But  the 
tables  were  turned  In  the  encounter  at  the 
Mame,  durln<?  the  opening  of  hostilities  In 
1914.  when  the  French  Sixth  Army  turned 
the  Germ  in  advance  decisively  and  effec- 
tively. 

The  rest  of  the  pood  man's  story  of  Meaux 
related  how  American  rifles  and  bayonets, 
machine-guns  and  grenades  and  field  ar- 
tiUery,  had  hurled  back  the  onrushnig  Ger- 
mans at  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Marue, 
keeping  them  a  second  time  from  overrun- 
nirg  the  city.  American  soldiers  had  written 
a  page  In  the  history  of  Meaux.  now  a  place 
of  concentration  for  Allied  troops.  A  famil- 
iar sight  to  us  was  German  prlscneis,  in  the 
barbid-wlre  encloeures.  others  marching  In 
single  flle  under  guard  to  and  from  "the  rcck- 
p;!e.  ' 

One  of  these  German  prisoners  stands  out 
In  bold  relief — a  young  officer  who  could  play 
the  piano.  His  playing  carried  us  "on  wings 
of  song  ■  across  the  miles  that  separated  us 
Xrcm  home  and  loved  ones  at  Christmas  time! 

In  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut.  where  we  gathered 
during  leisure  moments  wh"e  marking  time 
until  orders  came  to  return  heme  to  the  good 
old  United  States  of  America,  this  young  staff 
ofiicer.  a  prisoner  himself,  made  our  spirits 
free.  When  he  played  the  piano  for  us,  the 
music  broke  tiie  bonds  of  boredom,  and 
changed  the  lonely  waiting  hcurs  ea  route 
home  Into  holiday  Joy  and  wholesome  enter- 
tainment. 

I  can  see  him  now  as  he  seated  himself  at 
the  piano,  on  the  night  before  Christmas. 
In  that  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  in  Meaux,  France, 
25  years  ago.  There  he  was,  a  stiff  conven- 
tional figure,  with  long  supple  hands  touch- 
Ins^  the  piano  keys,  running  up  and  down 
the  keyboard.  Tlie  magic  and  the  thrill  of 
his  music  spread  like  Christmas  cheer  on  the 
crisp  evening  air:  H?  was  playing  something 
by  Mendelssohn,  the  Jewish  composer,  and 
with  him  we  forgot  our  siuroundlngs. 

In  the  mood  of  the  composer  we  becaaje 
carefree  and  lighthearted.  The  night  seemed 
changed  Into  day.  The  "Y"  became  an 
enchanted  setting,  with  the  sunshine  break- 
ing upon  and  brightening  the  morning  of 
yeace.  And  as  the  man  played  on  we  en- 
visioned our  homefolks  and  firesides  enliv- 
ened by  the  cheer  and  warmth  of  Christmas 
&t  home,  far  across  tlie  sea. 


The  men  became  less  noisy — a  strange,  un- 
forgettable feeling  gripped  us  and  permeated 
that  stuffy  "Y"  hut  on  that  weird  and  mem- 
orable night.  All  who  could  lingered  there 
a  while,  remaining  behind  until  the  la.st  pos- 
sible moment.  A  German  prisoner  and 
pianist,  playing  the  music  of  a  Jew  on  the 
birthday  of  our  Christian  Lord  and  Saviour. 
How  like  David  of  old.  driving  the  evil  spirit 
from  Saul  with  his  harp  playing. 

Outside  the  hut,  I  remembrr  standing  for 
a  moment,  looking  up  at  the  stars  on  that 
cold  December  night.  From  thrse  same 
stars,  I  thought,  echoed  the  angels'  chorus  en 
Just  such  a  night  as  this,  when  shepherds 
watched  their  flocks  above  Bethlehem,  and 
found  the  babe  in  the  manger  of  the  stable 
at  the  Inn. 

The  old  familiar  carols  came  faintly,  then 
clearly  on  the  night  air.  from  the  directum 
of  the  cathedral.  "Noel!  N eel!  •  •  •  Glory 
to  God  In  the  highest  "  And  the  «wingli.e. 
ringing  bells  from  the  towers  of  8l  Stej  hen's 
replied'  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men!" 
echoed  by  the  angel  chorus  sln^rig  over  the 
city  of  Meaux,  France,  at  Christmas  lUlU! 


We  Need  «n  Adequate  American  Mer- 
chant Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF    VIRGIWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Spe?.kcr.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Hear  Admiral  He  ward 
L.  ■^  ickery.  United  States  Navy,  ViCe 
Chairman,  United  S'^ates  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  Deputy  Admini.?trator,,War 
Shipping  Administration,  before  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Satur- 
day December  4,  1943: 

Next  Tuesday  will  be  the  7th  of  December, 
the  second  anniversary  of  one  o:  the  blark- 
est  deeds  In  history — Pearl  Harbor  In  the 
annals  of  the  war  effort  of  America  and  her 
allies  during  the  past  2  years,  many  chapters 
have  been  written,  both  gloomy  and  bright. 
Certainly  none  was  darker  than  the  cruc:al 
shipping  situation  during  the  early  mcnths 
of  1942.  The  merchant  tcnna£;e  cf  the  United 
Nations  was  running;  a  grim  race  against  time, 
with  our  enemies  piclting  off  ships  faster  than 
new  ones  could  be  built.  And  yet  there  has 
been  no  brighter  chapter  than  the  one  wh'.cii 
followed — the  masnificent  accomplishment 
of  American  merchant  shipyards. 

Helen  of  Troy  has  long  been  known,  among 
other  things,  as  the  girl  with  the  face  that 
laimched  a  thousand  ships.  Now  anyore 
would  think  that  the  facts  of  Hitler  and 
Tojo  would  only  be  good  for  stoppini;  clocks. 
but  as  matters  stand  today,  the  ships  they 
have  caused  to  be  launched  make  Helen  Icck 
like  a  piker. 

In  the  spring  of  1942,  the  President  estab- 
lished as  the  merchant  shipbuilding  goal,  the 
construction  of  24.000,000  tons  deadweight 
during  the  years  1942  and  1943.  Of  this  total, 
8,000,003  tons  were  scheduled  to  be  built  dur- 
ing 1942  and  16,000,000  this  year.  As  an  In- 
dex to  the  Immensity  of  this  undertakir.g, 
I'd  lik:e  to  point  out  that  during  the  entire 
year  1941,  there  were  completed  in  American 
yards  only  103  merchant  ships  of  little  more 
than  1,100.000  tons  deadweight.  And  even 
during  the  month  preceding  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
total  output  was  only  9  ships  of  some  106,000 


tons  To  be  sure,  en  December  7,  many  new 
shipbuikUncr  fachtles  were  in  operation,  or 
under  construction,  and  quite  a  few  hulls  had 
been  launched.  But  in  the  Maritime  Com- 
m:s.sioii.  v.ove  stopped  talking  about  launch- 
iiifrs;  a  deiiveieU  siup  is  the  only  kind  that 
counts. 

By  Sep' ember  1942,  shipyard'  output  had 
toijped  a  anUion  tons  a  month — almost  equal- 
ing the  deliveries  for  the  entire  year  1941. 
American  mt-rchsmt  shipyards  not  only  met 
their  1942  goal,  but  even  exceeded  it.  And 
this  year,  they  have  really  turned  on  the 
power.  It  s'l  happens  thot  this  morning  I 
received  the  fljMl  results  of  ship  construction 
dur;nj  the  nu  nth  of  November  and  I  would 
l:ke  to  take  thi.s  occasion  to  announce  the 
score 

The  number  of  vessels  delivered  Into  serv- 
ice by  A.Tierlcan  merchant  shipyards  last 
m'jr.'h  w.iB  164,  their  a^'grefate  dead  weight 
wri.-i  1  f/»2  7G.3  ti^ns  Iiirluded  in  there  U^tals 
v.f-T'-  Ifl  iKi'h-'-pfed  ve«  els  ff  the  Commls- 
f.rn'-  unr ';'■(  llfd  C  typ»*s  and  19  fa^t  tankfr». 
Also  lh»'re  were  completed  23  vcfaels  rf  varl- 
r<r  t  t'pf%  It  military  nrd  sp'Clal  u»es,  89 
Liberty  uhlpn.  and  17  t.-inkers  adapt' d  from 
tho  M'(!f»ny  dt'«i»itn  Tl:e  Novem'ier  deliveries 
hroiicht  the  »rt:il  tr,rina"e  of  rh  [n  completed 
jlnrlDL'  the  flrit  II  mi/rithR  of  1943  to  17.194  - 
:iH7  t-  .ni  H<)  wi'h  n  month  still  to  go.  and 
2'-2^A'im  torix  delivered  so  far  since  Janu- 
.iry  1  ir*12  I  am  hJ>ppv  to  be  able  to  ann'iunce 
that  ti,e  2UX10  000  ton  goal  set  for  la^t  year 
iilready  has  been  beaten  by  a  substantial 
rmrcm. 

Ai  d  yet  even  this  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  It  became  evirletit  many  months  ago 
that  iha  merchant  slsipyards  had  m''.re  than 
enou:h  cPfaci'v.  elven  the  necessary  mate- 
rials, to  build  the  tonnage  callrd  for  by  the 
Commander  In  Chiefs  directive.  Advantapre 
has  been  taken  of  this  surplus  shipyard  ca- 
ppcity  by  diverting  a  sizeable  portion  of  the 
facilities  to  tile  cmi.strurtion  of  special  tvpes 
of  ships  for  the  arnied  frrces.  ar.d  by  uiihz- 
ln?r  a  ntmib  r  cf  the  yards  for  converting 
mercl^ant  vofsels  to  mili'ary  types  prior  to 
delivery  Inv.iriatly.  those  diversions  have 
required  more  time,  and  the  vessels  usvially 
have  had  less  dead-weight  tonnage  than 
those  crifinally  scheduled.  Actually,  there- 
fore, the  shipvards  not  only  have  completed 
aheni  of  t'Ttie  the  job  arsisrned  to  them  early 
in  1912.  but.  In  adclitio:-:.  have  accomplished 
a  decidedly  mors  diScult  as.^igTiment  than 
that  originally  contemplated. 

Nott\'ithstand;ng  even  the^e  fnctc-  hrd  it 
been  pos.-^lble  to  stipply  the  shipyards  with 
iiclditional  components,  principally  steel, 
they  cculd  have  bu'lt  substantially  grea'cr 
ton!  I  ape.  More  than  five  ships  a  day  has 
Io'^e:  been  rurine.  and  If  tanks,  guns,  and 
warships  didn't  need  steel  too,  six  ships  a 
day  could  have  been  Just  as  conimonpl-.ce. 
mcnt'as  ago,  without  the  addition  of  any 
facilities, 

Th\s.  of  rcurse.  implies  no  criticism  of  the 
sup:liers  cf  materials  and  ship  c:.mponents. 
1^.  f-'Ct.  the  very  succe.'^s  of  the  merchant 
shipbuildinc  propram  is  e\  idence  of  the 
splendid  j  ib  they  have  been  doing.  The 
as'rr.i'-hln?'  performance  of  the  shipbuilders 
in  t^eneral,  ar.d  the  snectacular  feats  of  cer- 
tain vard?  in  pnrtlrulnr.  have  received  wide 
acclaim — and  well  they  should.  The  break- 
In:;  cf  recorri.5,  however,  does  not  bei^in  on  the 
fhipwayn,  bur  In  the  steel  mills,  eniine  fac- 
tories, and  boiler  shoos,  fcr  the  modern  ship- 
yard is  mereiv  a  final  assembly  line  of  a  Na- 
tion-Wide  plant. 

Eu*  the  pcnnl  construction  of  the  world's 
grea'cst  me:chant  marine  has  been  the  hand- 
iwork cf  farm?rs,  shopkeepers,  and  house- 
wives, workers  recruited  from  every  v/alk  of 
life  to  learn  and  carry  out  one  of  the  most 
d-.fficult  J  >bs  In  industry.  The  extent  of  their 
con'ri'ouaon  toward  victory  may  be  visual- 
ized by  imcgin'.ng  the  ships  they  have  built 
sine?  D:cember  7.  1911.  steaming  in  a  column 
and  spaced  at  mile  intervals.  An  tinbrjken 
line  would  be  formed  extending  from  Maine 
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to  Scotland,  or,  if  you  like,  from  Dutch  Har- 
bor to  Tokyo. 

And  what  of  the  5-h;ps  themselves?  The 
most  famous  type,  of  course,  and  the  one 
which  has  been  built  in  the  greatest  num- 
bers is  the  Li'Dcrty  ship.  This,  as  you  prob- 
ably know,  is  a  standardized  cargo  vessel  of 
a  type  which  wa.s  rather  common  before  the 
war  in  world  trades  where  high  speed  was 
not  the  fir^t  essential.  Basically  a  British 
deslfjn.  it  was  selected  as  the  principal  emer- 
gency type  for  the  Commi&sion's  pro^'ram  and 
modified  to  meet  American  shipyard  prac- 
tices, primarily  because  of  its  rccjirocating 
st(  am-ent;ir,e  propulsion.  For  at  the  time 
the  I  il^erty-ship  pro^'ram  v-us  Inaugtirated. 
the  stearn-turbine  m.arhlnery  use<l  in  the 
fattest  and  mc*t  rfflcitnt  ve«L'<el.->  could  not  be 
obtained  In  the  necessary  quantity.  The 
choice  of  engine  drive  was  a  hard  one  to  make, 
hut  It  cut  the  Gotdlan  ktiot.  It  made  powil- 
bl*  the  vast  fieet  of  Liberty  ships  that  t'Klay 
covers  the  oceans  of  th*-  world  as  they  have 
never  before  been  covered  by  a  flngle  type. 
To  date  more  than  1,700  of  them  have  b<'en 
placed  In  scivice,  rucU  representing  10.t00 
ton*  of  carrying  caiacuy. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  what  10,800  tons 
rcilly  mean?  It  would  take  fcjur  long  freight 
trams,  each  of  some  75  cars,  to  carry  such  a 
load  As  another  example,  one  Liberty  ship 
can  pick  up  and  walk  away  with  2.840  Jeeps, 
or  440  light  tanks.  In  one  voyage  it  cculd 
supply  our  trcx.ps  "(jver  there"  with  230.000,- 
000  rounds  of  30-caliber  ammunition,  or  "C" 
ration.'s  «ufflcient  to  feed  3,440,000  men.  Such 
are  the  ships  that  the  yards  have  been  turn- 
ing out,  month  after  month,  In  an  average 
building  time  of  little  more  than  40  days 
from  keel-laying  to  delivery. 

The  importance  of  the  part  the  Liberties 
have  played  in  this  war  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated. These  ships,  which  seem  to  be  every- 
where at  once,  now  constitute  approximately 
a  quarter  of  all  the  world's  tonnage  and,  nat- 
urally, a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  ship- 
ping available  to  the  United  Nations.  It 
needs  no  imagination  to  realize  that  the 
Allied  successes  during  this  past  year  would 
have  been  Just  plain  impossible  without  the 
Liberty  fleet. 

And  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  Liberty 
ships  aren't  rugged.  One  of  the  toughest,  of 
which  I  have  heard,  is  the  William  lViUia)7is, 
built  by  the  Permanente  Metals  Corporation, 
Richmond.  Calif.  Steaming  through  the 
South  Pacific  one  afternoon,  she  was  struck 
by  a  torpedo  on  the  port  side  aft.  It  blasted 
a  hole  big  enough  to  drive  a  truck  through. 
Rapidly  the  ship  settled  until  the  stern  was 
EU'oniciged.  only  the  raised  gun  platform 
being  above  the  sea.  The  deck  was  at  such 
an  angle  that  the  entire  bow  and  much  of 
the  forepart  of  the  keel  were  completely  out 
of  water.  One  could  row  a  skiff  over  her  tatf- 
rail  and  beach  it  on  the  main  deck.  The 
crew  took  to  lifeboats,  standing  by  to  await 
the  end  of  the  apparently  doomed  vessel. 
But  she  refused  to  sink,  and  after  some  12 
hours,  a  skeleton  crew  returned  aboard  to  see 
if  jhe  could  be  saved.  Miraculously,  the  pro- 
peller and  shafting  were  not  completely 
knocked  out.  so  that  boilers  were  fired  and 
steam  was  raised.  With  engines  turning  ever 
at  half-spcerl,  de.spite  her  grotesque  position, 
the  WiHiam  Williams  got  under  way.  The 
steering  gear  was  wrecked,  and  the  course 
was  maintained  by  an  assisting  naval  vessel 
which  nudged  the  Liberty  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  as  required  For  72  hours  she  stag- 
f;ered  on  doc'tcdly.  Her  crev^-,  exhausted  from 
sliock  and  lack  of  sleep.  brouf,ht  this  gallant 
shin  safely  into  port,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
still  flymp 

Of  course  this  account  Illustrates  far 
more  than  the  toughness  of  a  Liberty  ship. 
The  best  ship  can  be  no  better  than  the  men 
who  sail  her.  I  believe  I  would  be  remiss  if. 
In  passing.  I  did  not  say  a  few  words  about 
the  role  "of  American  seamen  In  this  war. 
Their  deeds  are  not  heralded  like  th(3se  of 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  but  they 


have  done  their  Job  too,  and  have  gone  about 
it  in  a  quiet  and  determined  manner.  Tlie 
fact  that  they  have  continued  to  deliver  the 
goods,  where  needed,  and  on  time,  speaks 
for  itself. 

Again  referring  to  the  types  of  ships  being 
built,  it  is  obvious  that  a  fast  ship  is  more 
valuable,  both  in  wartime  and  for  peacetime 
commerce,  than  one  of  medium  speed.  With 
this  In  mind,  the  Commission  has  expanded 
to  the  limit  the  facilities  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  turbine  propulsion  machinery,  and 
has  built  as  many  high-speed  ships  as  the 
growing  capacity  of  these  plants  would 
permit. 

Concurrently,  therefore,  with  the  emer- 
gency program,  the  Commlssloti  developed 
the  Victory  ship  to  tak«  th«  place  o'  the 
Liberty  In  shipyard  schedules  aa  addUlonal 
turbines  became  available  The  new  type, 
I  although  designed  for  ready  construction 
'  In  the  yards  n(»w  building  Liberties,  is  very 
I  much  faster  and  incorporates  varlotis  iDther 
features  which  will  enhance  Its  utility  after 
the  war  A  subBtantlal  number  of  them 
will  be  completed  next  year  and  It  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  the  keel  f»f  the  first 
Victory  hhip  was  laid  about  2  weeks  ago  by 
the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation  Ore- 
gon, by  the  way.  Is  the  champion  of  all  ih« 
merchant  yard",  and  during  September, 
established  an  all-time  record  by  delivering 
24  ships  from  Its  11  ways. 

The  backbone  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  of  the  future,  however,  will  be  the 
famous  C-type  ships  developed  to  fulfill  the 
alms  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
These  splendid  vessels— there  are  no  finer 
ships  afloat— have  been  built  In  ever-Increas- 
ing numbers  since  the  Inception  of  the  Com- 
mlMlon's  long-range  building  program 
which  was  Initiated  In  1937.  Today,  of 
course,  a  great  many  of  them  are  serving  as 
military  and  naval  auxiliaries,  for  which  they 
are  eminently  suited.  Some  have  been  con- 
verted to  aircraft  carriers,  others  to  troop 
transports,  and  still  others  to  special -purpose 
ships  of  a  wide  variety.  All  are  hard  at 
work  in  the  most  vital  Jobs  of  the  war  -^t  sea. 
Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  we  can 
count  upon  them  to  carry  our  flag  on  the 
sea  lanes  of  the  world  in  any  competition. 

Perhaps  Americans  have  felt  the  Impact  of 
the  unavailability  of  tanker  tonnage  more 
than  any  other  phase  of  the  shipping  prob- 
lem, especially  those  who  have  "A"  cards. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  tankers  of  the  latest 
types  form  an  important  segment  of  the 
Commission's  program,  and  are  being  built 
at  an  accelerating  ra  .■.  Despite  the  mount- 
ing t^mpo  of  the  war  and  the  insatiable  thirst 
of  our  war  machine,  tanker  production  con- 
tinues to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements 
of  the  armed  services.  And  when  the  war 
is  over  the  American  tanker  fleet.  In  Its 
speed,  modernism,  and  efficiency,  will  be  un- 
surpassed. 

While  I  have  mentioned  In  detail  various 
types  of  ships  we  are  building,  there  are 
others  about  which  I  shall  say  nothing  ex- 
cept that  we  are  trying  not  to  miss  any  bets. 
Meeting  both  domestic  and  military  require- 
ments now.  the  composition  of  our  post-war 
merchant  marine  will  be  well  rounded  and 
designed  to  meet  any  type  of  competition 
now  conceivable.  Who  would  dare  say  that 
anyone  has  finer  railroads  than  we  have  in 
this  country,  better  automobiles,  or  mere 
modern  air  transport?  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ous; in  fact,  we  frankly  admit  it.  Let  it 
Euf3ce  to  say  that  the  American  merchant 
marine,  like  our  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion, will  be  in  keeping  with  American  tra- 
ditions. 

In  the  First  World  War  we  also  undertook 
an  unprecedented  shipbuilding  effort.  While 
few  of  those  vessels  were  delivered  before 
the  armistice,  ultimately  we  completed  a  tre- 
mendous fleet.  But  the  experience  In  the 
years  that  followed  might  be  likened  to  the 
story  of  the  young  fellow  who  hoped  to  win 
the  hand  of  a  girl  while  depending  upon  his 


rival  to  furnish  the  automobile  on  those  vital 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights.  You  don't 
have  to  guess  the  Identity  of  the  eventual 
bridegroom.  We  acquiesced  in  permitting 
the  ships  of  others  to  carry  the  bulk  of  our 
commerce,  and  before  we  realized  what  was 
happening  many  of  the  ships  we  had  built 
were  tied  up  to  rust  In  our  rivers  and  harbors. 
In  addition,  much  bu«lness  which  normally 
would  have  fallen  to  the  farms  and  factories 
of  America  slipped  away  to  other  countries, 
who«e  enterprise  did  not  stop  at  the  seacoast. 
Our  merchant  marine  became  impotent  and 
outmoded.  It  all  but  ceased  to  exist  through 
dl8U.se.  At  the  eleventh  hour  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  supplied  the  necessary 
transfusion.  Making  a  mistake  once  may 
be  understandable,  but  certainly  there  can 
be  no  txcuse  for  repeating  It.  Now  that  we 
have  built  and  are  attll  adding  to  the  grtntft 
fleet  In  hUtory.  let  us  hope  that  we  have 
learned  our  leMon. 

Aa  more  than  30  yeara  a  aallor,  I  am  afraid 
I  feel  a  proprietary  pride  in  the  glorUm* 
acc^>mpllahmentB  of  the  United  State*  Navy, 
and  yet  I  know  that  my  pride  U  ahared  with 
some  130  000.000  other  Americans,  each  of 
whom  known  that  It  la  hla  or  her  Navy  too. 
But  did  you  ever  atop  to  think  that  our 
Navy,  which  we  recognize  aa  Indlapenaable 
to  our  national  security,  would  be  like  a  ault 
of  clothea  without  the  trouaen  It  It  did  not 
have  the  merchant  marine  to  supply  Ita  needa. 
Obviously,  a  battleship  can't  ateam  back  from 
the  Solomons  when  her  fuel  oil,  ammunition, 
or  provisions  run  low.  nor  can  aircraft  car> 
rlers  be  spared  for  the  Job  of  ferrying  planes. 
Now  the  Navy,  while  a  source  of  protection 
always,  really  comes  of  age  only  In  time  of 
war,  and  yet  we  cheerfully  give  It  our  contin- 
uous, unstinting  support.  Just  because  the 
merchant  marine  has  a  dual  function — as  a 
wartime  auxiliary,  and  a  commercial  emis- 
sary In  time  of  peace — should  It  be  less  de- 
serving of  our  support?  Our  British  allies 
have  said  that,  however  Important  a  mer- 
chant marine  may  be  to  any  other  nation,  to 
Britain  it  is  indispensable.  For  centuries  they 
have  depended  upon  a  navy,  backed  up  by 
merchant  ships,  for  their  security,  and  cer- 
tainly they  should  know  whereof  they  si>ealc. 
I,  too.  should  like  to  go  on  record,  here  and 
now.  by  saying  that  as  long  aa  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  fly  over  an  American  Navy,  a  strong 
American  merchant  marine  will  continue  to 
be  Indispensable  to  the  defeiise  of  our  own 
United  States. 

No  one  complains,  or  should  complain, 
that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  not  self- 
supportfng.  The  merchant  marine,  on  the 
contrary,  can  pay  Its  own  way  to  a  large 
extent.  All  of  us  are  proud  of  our  American 
way  of  life;  our  standard  of  living  Is  the  envy 
of  the  world.  But  that  means  higher  wages, 
and  accordingly,  ships  that  cost  more  to  build 
and  crews  that  cost  more  to  employ.  Who 
would  want  our  shipbuilders  or  our  merchant 
sailors  to  receive  wages  that  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  those  paid  by  other  Indus- 
tries? In  order  to  keep  our  ships  at  sea, 
therefore,  the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  estab- 
lish subsidies  for  both  shipbuilding  and  ship 
operation. 

As  applied  to  shipbuilding,  this  means  only 
that  a  ship  built  In  an  American  shipyard 
by  tho  Government  is  sold  to  the  operator 
at  a  price  comparable  to  that  which  the 
foreign  competitor  pays  for  this  ship  built 
at  home.  In  ship  operation,  the  subsidy 
paid.  In  general,  is  the  difference  between 
what  the  foreign  competitor  pays  those  who 
man  his  ships  and  the  wages  paid  our  own 
seamen.  The  word  "subsidy,"  however,  haa 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  odious  one. 
To  strip  it  of  all  its  raysterlousness,  insofar 
as  the  merchant  marine  is  concerned,  It  can 
best  be  expressed  as  the  payment  of  an 
equality  wage. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection th  t  a  subsidy  Is  paid  a  ship  op- 
erator only  when  he  can  prove  that  he  Is 
unable  to  compete  without  it.    Now  It  ccEta 
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ftlmcst  a?  mufh  to  operate  a  ship  with  her 
hi  '.ds  h:'.!f  filled  with  carg^),  as  one  luily 
Inden.  Acccrdliigiy.  the  more  cargo,  the 
greater  t..*-  reveiue  and  tiie  less  the  need 
Jur  a  subsidy.  S.ace  the  American  people, 
as  t:..xpay>  rs.  are  the  onep  called  upon  to  de- 
li ay  subsidie:-.  it  is  to  their  own  very  real 
£u.ar.tage  to  lalte  the  irouble  to  give  greater 
61  p.:ori  to  their  merchant  marine  through 
lr.c:ea  ed  patronage.  To  baci  the  American 
n  erciant  marine  I3  good  bUJlness,  any  way 
ycu  look  at  It. 

A  pr.me  factor  in  th«  success  of  American 
entc:pr;;-e  ha^  be->n  service  But  it  must  be 
nurc  fully  exnic.ted  In  order  to  encourage 
the  palrcna-je  of  American  ph.ps.  For  ex- 
ample, in  this  v.-ar  much  cffcrt  has  been  spent 
on  C(X;rdinat.in<;  transport alion  from  f.ic- 
tory  to  battlcfl^M,  and  from  farm  to  foreign 
shore.  Why  can't  the  same  Idea  of  an 
integrated  chain  of  transportation  be  profit- 
fibly  employed  afterward?  I  sh  luld  like  to 
see  sh.pments  bcx^ked  from  Minneapolis  to 
Mi'ibourne.  for  example.  In  a  single  trans- 
action Perhaps  there  could  be  developed 
sc-mething  like  a  single  bill  of  lading  cover- 
Ini^  truck,  rail,  and  ship  transportation. 
Voluntary  cooperation  between  carriers 
could  eliminate  yards  of  red  tnpe.  obviate 
pyramided  overhead  expense,  and  result  In 
greater  benefits  for  all  concerned. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  service.  1 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that.  In 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  bang-up  Jobs  of  this 
war  has  been  d;"ne  by  the  railroads.  In  1918. 
sidings  were  filled  with  freight  cars  all  the 
way  from  here  to  Buflalo.  and  our  ware- 
houses and  piers  were  glutted  with  cargo. 
This  time,  under  a  much  greater  strain,  the 
railroads  have  functioned  as  a  single  well- 
oiled  machine  and  have  kept  the  flow  of 
traffic  from  boggin*:  down.  I  believe  In  ad- 
dition, however,  that  one  of  the  factors 
wh'ch  has  helped  to  make  this  possible  Is 
that  as  fast  as  the  railroads  have  been  able 
to  move  cargo  to  the  seaboard,  ships  have 
been  there  to  pick  it  up  and  take  It  away. 

But  notwithstanding  the  Job  that  Ls  being 
done  and  the  proven  necessity  of  maintaining 
an  adequate  merchant  marine  at  all  times, 
there  still  remains  the  problem  of  determin- 
ing the  actual  di.'^p^.wltion  of  the  vast  fleet 
this  country  will  possess  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  over-all  size  It  will  exceed  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade  routes  formerly  served  by 
United  States  flag  vessels.  Yet  there  should 
be  a  way  In  which  the  ships  which  have  done 
so  much  toward  winning  the  war  may  be 
utilized  In  the  Job  of  making  victory  perma- 
nent. 

Just  as  a  thought  In  this  regard.  I  would 
like  to  bring  up  the  matter  of  the  trade  routes 
formerly  maintained  by  Germany  and  Japan. 
It  Is  hardly  conceivable.  In  my  opinion,  that 
these  nations  could  attain  be  allowed  to  be- 
ccme  naval  powers.  When  you  consider  the 
treacherous  use  they  have  made  of  merchant 
shipping.  In  both  a  commercial  and  militaiy 
sense,  it  seems  equally  inconceivable  that  they 
could  be  triuited  to  resume  their  former  places 
In  the  maritime  world.  Hence,  we  and  our 
allies  might  well  help  In  serving  some  of  the 
routes  they  formerly  dominated. 

Perhaps  the  knottiest  problem  In  the  con- 
version of  the  merchant  marine  to  a  peace- 
time basis  will  be  the  Liberty  ships.  Built 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  win  the  war, 
they  are  fulfilling  their  mission  with  unquali- 
fied success.  The  ships  themselves,  however, 
will  not  cease  to  exist  when  the  war  Is  over, 
and  imdoubtedly  the  United  States  will  have 
on  its  hands  a  fleet  of  emergency-type  vessels 
alone  comprising  more  tonnage  than  the 
largest  merchant  marine  any  nation  ever 
possessed  prior  to  the  pretent  war.  Liberties 
are  altogether  outclassed  on  routes  where  high 
speed  Is  a  major  factor.  Naturally,  both  the 
Government  and  Indiistry  are  giving  mtich 
serious  thought  to  their  peacetime  disposi- 
tion and  various  plans  are  being  studied.  But 
it  must  be  recognized  that  the  successful 
solution  to  the  problem  requires  widesprM^ 


public  appreciation  of  the  basic  factors  In- 
volved. 

Even  the  disposition  of  the  Victory  ships, 
C-typ?.<.  and  t-tiirt':  .;  v.al  no:  be  ■,.it..l.u:  its 
difficulties.  The  Maritime  Commission,  un- 
der the  policies  enunciated  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  is  commuted — yes,  dedi- 
cated— to  an  Aineiicm  iiicr.aut  nuiriie. 
privately  owned  and  privately  operated 
The  sale  of  ships  presently  owned  by  the 
Government  must  be  made  on  a  bat-s  that 
wiil  enfib'.e  private  em.  :p;i**>  to  sticced. 
That  basis  must  be  geared  to  the  long-range 
view,  and  a  flurry  of  temporary  prosperity 
among  fly-by-n:ght  operators  doe.:  not  fit 
Into  the  picture.  The  sale  of  tonnage  at 
bargain-basement  prices  could  only  weaken 
the  mercha'nt  marine  in  the  long  run.  and 
would  ruin  investors  who  have  had  faith  in 
America  as  a  maritinte  Na'.on.  A*  Me  ^ame 
time,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  shirs 
built  during  the  war  are  substantially  more 
expeflsive  thai  il  constructed  a  few  years  ago, 
or  In  the  pcwst-war  era.  Shipyards  are  operat- 
ing on  an  extended  work  week,  are  paying 
shift  premiums,  and  are  employing  an  over- 
whelm.ing  preponderance  of  newly  trained 
workers.  These  extra  coEts,  in  my  opinion. 
are  part  of  the  expense  of  fighting  the  war. 
and  I  think  when  victory  com  s.  Congress 
can  well  afford  to  write  them  off 

But  commercially,  ships  in  and  of  them- 
selves mrrtn  little.  It  Is  the  manui'acturing, 
the  trade,  and  the  commerce  behind  Ihce 
ships  that  count,  for  the  merchant  marine 
U)  but  the  Tool  of  foreign  trsde.  A  more  ac- 
tive exchange  of  goods  and  ■ommodiiles,  in 
my  opinion,  will  mean  greater  prosperity, 
not  only  for  America,  but  for  all  those  with 
whom  such  intercourse  Is  carried  on.  I  like 
to  think  that  a  world  where  all  are  better 
acquainted,  and  everyone  Is  busily  engaged 
In  producing  and  exchanging  goods,  will  be  a 
happier  world  in  which  all  people  may  ex- 
pect more  security  and  a  more  peacelul  way 
of  life.  America  has  unequaled  potentiali- 
ties for  contributing  to  such  a  world.  But 
past  experience  has  shown  that  we  can  have 
but  limited  control  over  our  participation  in 
foreign  commerce  unless  we  carry  in  our  own 
ships  a  proper  share  of  our  Imported  and  ex- 
ported goods. 

I  am  glad  that  there  seems  to  be  a  wider 
realization  now  than  ever  before  that  Amer- 
ica cannot  go  her  own  way  Independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  Whnt  may  not  be  so 
well  understood,  however,  is  that  our  mer- 
chant marine — ships  that  spend  most  of  their 
days  beyond  the  horizon — Is  the  principal 
medium  through  which  our  actual,  rather 
than  theoretical,  foreign  relations  will  be  es- 
tablished. If  our  aims  for  the  future  are  to 
be  realized.  If  the  promises  we  have  given 
the  rest  of  the  world's  free  peoples  are  to  be 
carried  out.  Americans  will  have  to  stand 
squarely  behind  the  ships  that  go  forth  carry- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  other  lands. 

And  so  Ih  closing,  remember  that  we  have 
the  ships,  the  men  to  sail  them,  and  we  have 
great  Industries  eager  to  do  business.  For 
defense,  for  prosperity,  and  for  a  lasting 
peace.  I  say,  let  us  have  an  adequate  American 
merchant  marine. 
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Staple  Cotton  Review,  the  official  orpan 
of  tlie  Staple  Cotton  CoopeiT't^vc  A.=:.socia- 
tion  of  Greenwood.  Miss.  H?  is  an  able 
statesman,  an  excellent  aciministrator, 
and  a  practical  economi.^t.  He  has  had 
wide  experience  in  the  production  and 
markGiinK  of  cotton,  and  wide  experience 
in  pubKc  affairs.  At  present  h-  is  chair- 
man of  the  Mi.s.si.ssippi  State  T  x  Com- 
mission. He  is  cne  of  tii'-  leadin<z  tax 
authorities  of  the  United  E'c.tes.  He  is 
a  man  of  l:r:n  tavif-ht  ar.d  marvelous 
foresight.  He  is  fixmiliar  with  the  lessens 
of  history. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  editorial  by  Mr.  .Stone  in  the 
Noveml-er  1943  issue  of  the  S.aple  Cotton 
Review,  wliich  editorial  contains  the  gist 
of  an  addrcs.s  by  Mr.  Stone  at  a  southern 
conference  on  post-war  problems  in  the 
States,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  November 
5  and  6,  1943,  to  wit: 

Pcst-War  Pl.\ns  an'd  Planning 

In  all  our  planning  for  the  future'.  In  all 
our  post  helium  theories  and  philosrphies, 
we  cannot  escape,  ncr  should  we  seek  to 
evade,  the  respon.'^ible  duty  of  determining 
whether,  in  the  final  analysis,  under  our 
plans  the  people  r.re  to  support-  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Government  is  to  support  the 
people. 

"Exalt  the  citizen.  Make  him  self-respect- 
ing, self-reliant,  and  responsible.  Let  him 
cultivate  Independence  to  the  point  of  sac- 
rifice, and  learn  that  humble  things  with 
unbartered  liberty  are  bet'er  than  splendors 
botight  with  it>  price."     (Henry  W  Grady.) 

"The  lesson  should  be  con.<^tantly  enforced 
that  though  the  people  stipport  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  should  not  ."upport 
the  people.  Federal  aid  In  such  cases  en- 
courages the  expectation  of  paternal  care  on 
the  part  of  th"  Government  and  weaken."!  the 
s'urdinc.<s  of  our  national  character."  (Graver 
ClevcL.nd  ) 

"No  method  of  procedure  ha.-  ever  been 
devised  by  which  liberty  coulci  be  divorced 
from  local  self-government.  The  national 
administration  Is  not  and  cannot  be  ad- 
Justed  to  the  needs  of  local  government.  The 
States  should  not  be  induced  by  coccion  or 
by  favor  to  surrender  the  management  of 
their  own  aff.iirs  "     (C.-ilvin  Coc'ld'^e  ) 

"We  theiTfore  call  upon  the  people  to  as- 
semble at  Clay  Statue.  Canal  Street,  and  de- 
clTre  that  they  mean  to  be  free."  (The 
V.'hite  People  of  Louisiana,  September  14, 
1874  ) 

X 

This  conference  of  Southern  States  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
which,  in  turn,  represents  and  .speaks  for 
executive  and  atlmlnistratlve  officials  of  all 
the  S'.aies  of  the  Union.  It  Ls  a  body  of  dig- 
nity and  stai^ding,  with  definitely  Important 
purposes  and  objectives.  Its  executive  di- 
recto.-.  Mr.  Frank  Bane,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standingly U£eftil  men  in  the  country  to- 
day. Any  pro<]r  im  proposed  here  Is  entitled 
to  serious.  Impartial,  and  unprejudiced  con- 
sideration. 

Certainly  there  can  scarcely  be  any  question 
of  greater  importance  to  all  our  people  than 
that  beiure  us  this  morning.  As  I  under- 
stand It.  we  are  not  here  to  pass  on  any  cer- 
tain cut  and  dried  plan  of  post-bellum  econ- 
omy, taxation,  or  general  readjustment.  I 
take  It  that  all  we  are  supposed  to  do,  Or  can 
do,  today,  within  the  limits  of  common-sense 
procedure,  is  to  have  a  frank  Interchange  of 
Idea^  as  10  future  policies,  applicable  to 
whatever  problems  and  situations  we  may 
be  called  upon  to  face  at  the  conclusion  Of 
the  war.  And  I  say  "policies"  advisedly.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  within  the  range  ot 
human  limitations  for  any  individual  or 
group  even  to  forecast  the  future  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  as  to  know  in  advance  what 
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our  problems  will  be,  much  less  to  write  in 
advance  a  prescription  for  their  relief. 

II 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  future 
planning  business,  to  cure  the  ills  of  the 
aitennath  of  war.  Mr.  Wilson  tried  it  alter 
1918.  During  the  First  World  War  he  had 
one  of  the  ablest  commissions  ever  set  up  In 
this  country  for  any  purpo'^e.  This  was  the 
War  Indtistries  Board,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Baruch.  This  Board  was  con- 
tinued after  the  war,  as  a  planning  commi.5- 
bion.  for  the  purpose  of  studying  post-bellum 
problems.  With  a  view  to  facilitating  the 
transition  of  the  country  from  a  war  basis  to 
that  of  peace.  The  Board  was  compo-cd  of 
men  eminent  in  many  lines  of  business.  In- 
dustry, manufacturing,  labor,  and  what  not. 
They  had  ample  funds  for  employing  the 
services  0:  technical  experts  in  every  field  of 
liuman  endeavor.  I  had  several  friends  on 
this  Board,  one  of  whom  was  particularly 
cltese  to  nie  This  was  George  R  James,  of 
Meinpliis.  subsequently  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  kept  in  touch  with 
the  work  of  the  Board  throUL-h  frequent  con- 
tacts and  correspondence  with  Mr    James 

In  tiie  summer  of  1919  Mr  James  described 
in  dQtail  the  operations  of  the  Board  to  a 
birall  group  of  us  at  an  informal  luncheon  in 
Memphis.  He  drew  a  gloomy  picture  of  tiie 
piesent  and  of  the  lons-time  view  of  pretty 
nuicii  of  eveiythm^.  I  personally  was  pai- 
licularly  concerned  over  the  cotton  situation. 
I  li.u!  .some  l.GOJ  bales  which  I  could  not  sell 
and  against  which  no  bank  would  make  a 
loan.  Mr.  James  dwelt  eloquencly  and  m 
great  detail  on  the  plight  of  cotton.  His 
Board  had  called  into  counsel  experts  fiom 
America,  England,  and  the  Continent  They 
had  secured  the  advice  of  all  the  leading 
cutton  manufacturers  of  the  world.  He  told 
us  that  cotton  did  not  have  a  friend  on  earth, 
and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  its  recovery 
within  anything  less  than  5  or  6  years.  He 
said  that  if  there  was  any  one  economic  prob- 
lem about  which  his  Board  had  definite  and 
abst^utc  knowledge,  it  was  that  relating  to 
cotton — in  all  its  ramifications 

Just  after  the  conclusion  of  my  good 
Ir.end  s  discussion.  I  received  an  offer  by  wire 
of  20' 2  cents  for  the  best  300  bales  of  my 
1.600.  I  knew  so  much  more  about  cotton. 
I  had  so  much  more  confidential,  lns.de  in- 
lorntation  about  it.  than  the  man  who  made 
the  cfTcr.  that  I  had  some  compunctions  of 
conscience  when  I  wired  him  my  acceptance. 
Cotton  went  on  a  boom  the  next  day.  and 
finally  reached  a  point  at  which  I  could  have 
sold  at  about  double  the  price  which  I  had 
accepted  for  the  cream  of  my  crop.  And  by 
the  way.  it  was  out  of  this  general  situation 
that.  2  years  later,  an  outstandingly  success- 
ful cooperative  oiganizatlon  of  farmers  was 
born— the  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

Of  course,  this  incident  is  conclusive  of 
nothing— unless  it  be  of  the  futility  of  trying 
to  play  human  judgment  and  human  plans 
and  planning  against  the  Imponderable  and 
fateful  factors  which  shape  the  destinies  of  a 
wicked  world  and  bring  to  naught  the 
schemes  and  machinations  of  men  The  fu- 
ture is  Just  as  uncertain.  Just  as  unpredict- 
able, today,  as  it  was  after  World  War  No.  1. 

Ill 
Please  do  not  misunderstand  me  as  being 
opposed  to  all  or  any  planning  for  pest  bel- 
Itmi  problems.  Although  afflicted  with  an 
intensely  practical  mental  attitude  toward  all 
human  problems,  I  realize  also  the  value  of 
giving  free  play  to  the  imagination  In  our 
efforts  toward  their  solution.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  could  not  have  been 
written  by  a  man  with  a  one-track  mind.  My 
only  suggestion  is  that  we  do  not  take  our- 
selves too  seriously,  that  we  be  realistic  In 
our  thinking  and  that  we  keep  our  feet  on 
the  ground.  And  above  all,  I  would  urge 
that  In  our  planning  we  do  not  overlook 
the  fundamentals — that  we  put  first  things 


first.  "Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  In  vain  that  build  It."  As  I  see  it,  our 
greatest  need  today  and  for  the  future  is  a 
return  to  faith  in  the  God  of  our  fathers 
and  to  the  basic  principles  of  the  govern- 
mental structure  which  they  erected  In  that 
faith.  You  may  recall  that  at  a  critical  Junc- 
ture In  the  sessions  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  at  Benjamin  Franklin's  sugges- 
tion they  turned  to  God  In  prayer.  It  may 
be  worth  our  while  also  to  remember  that  In 
his  darkest  hour  at  Valley  Forge,  and  In  every 
other  crisis.  George  Washington's  mainstay, 
the  bulwark  of  his  immortal  toul,  was  his 
reliance  upon  his  God.  Andrew  Jackson  slept 
with  his  Bible  as  well  as  his  pistol  by  his 
bcdt:ide. 

We  talk  about  our  liberty,  our  Independ- 
ence, our  freedoms,  and  all  the  rest  of  It. 
I  often  wonder,  when  I  hear  or  read  fervid 
appeals  for  their  preservation,  what  will  be 
required  to  bring  honie  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  In  a  measure  we  have  in  reality  al- 
ready sacrificed  some  of  these  fundamentals 
upon  the  unrighteous  altar  of  selfishness  and 
greed.  I11  planning  for  the  future,  we  need 
frankly  to  ask  ourselves  how  far  have  we  al- 
ready bartered  away  these  priceless  Jewels  of 
the  past — and  what  shall  we  do  to  obtain 
their  restoration  and  to  make  them  cnce 
more  secure  for  the  generations  which  are  to 
follow  after  us. 

My  philosophy  of  government,  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  I  would  plead  as  for  some- 
thing sacredly  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Nation  of  our  founding  fathers,  was 
simply  summ.ed  up  many  years  ago  by  one 
of  the  outstanding  men  of  his  day  and  gen- 
eration, Henry  W    Grady: 

"Exalt  the  citizen.  As  the  State  Is  the 
unit  of  government,  he  Is  the  unit  of  the 
State.  Teach  him  that  his  home  Is  his 
castle,  and  his  sovereignty  rests  beneath 
his  hat.  Make  him  self-respecting,  self- 
reliant,  and  responsible  Let  him  lean  on 
the  State  for  nothing  that,  his  "cwn  arm 
can  do,  and  on  the  Government  for  nothing 
that  his  State  can  do.  Let  him  cultivate  In- 
dependence to  the  point  of  sacrifice,  and 
learn  that  humble  things  with  unbartered 
liberty  are  better  than  splendors  bought 
with  its  price  " 

IV 

This  conception  of  the  relationship  which 
should  exist  between  the  citizen  and  his 
Government,  both  Federal  and  State,  was 
once  emphasized  by  a  greater  man  than 
Henry  Grady.  On  February  16,  1887,  Grovcr 
Cleveland  sent  to  Congress  a  short  veto 
message  which  has  been  frequently  quoted, 
and  often  misquoted,  during  recent  years. 
The  present  Department  of  Apiculture, 
dealing  In  hundreds  of  millions  of  money, 
was  then  merely  a  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, without  Cabinet  rank.  The  sum  In- 
volved was  trifling,  a  pittance,  as  such  things 
are  measured  by  current  standards.  The 
difference  between  the  sums  dealt  with  then 
and  now,  great  as  that  difference  is.  Is 
dwarfed  by  the  difference  between  the  gov- 
ernmental concepts  expressed  by  Grovcr 
Cleveland  and  the  theories  and  practices  of 
a  later  time.  Congress  had  passed  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Commlslsoner  of  Agriculture 
to  distribute  seed  In  certain  drought  stricken 
counties  of  Texas,  and  had  appropriated 
$10,000  for  the  purpose,  not  ten  million. 
Mr.  Cleveland  wrote: 

"And  yet  I  feel  obliged  to  withhold  my  ap- 
proval of  the  plan,  as  proposed  by  this  bill, 
to  indulge  a  benevolent  and  charitable  sen- 
timent through  the  appropriation  of  public 
funds  for  this  purpose.  I  can  find  no  war- 
rant for  such  an  appropriation  In  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  general  Government 
ought  to  be  extended  to  the  relief  of  Indi- 
vidual suffering  which  Is  In  no  manner  prop- 
erly related  to  the  public  service  or  benefit. 
A  prevalent  tendency  to  disregard  the  limited 
mission  of  this  power  and  duty  should,  I 


think,  be  steadfastly  resisted,  to  the  end  that 
•  the  lesson  should  be  constantly  enforced 
that  though  the  people  support  the  Govern- 
ment the  Government  should  not  support 
the  people.  •  •  •  Federal  aid  In  such 
cases  encourages  the  expectation  of  paternal 
care  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
weakens  the  sturdlness  of  our  national 
character." 

v 

F.fty  years  later,  on  October  31,  1936,  an- 
other American  President  gave  utterance  to 
another  conception  of  the  duties,  functions, 
and  responsibilities  of  tl-ls  Government  of 
ours.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  addressing  the 
American  people,  on  the  eve  of  a  momentous 
n&uonal  election.  His  enumeration  of  the 
things  which  he  thought  the  Government 
should  do  marked  the  culmination  of  the 
tendency  against  which  Grover  Cleveland 
had  warned  and  against  which  he  had  Im- 
placal:ly  set  the  full  force  of  his  rugged  and 
unccmpromlsing  character 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  declaration  of  govern- 
mental objectives  marked  the  full  bloom 
and  flower  of  all  that  men  may  hope  and 
seek  and  desire  upon  this  earth.  The  ap- 
peal was  so  plain,  so  simple  and  direct,  as 
to  need  neither  explanation  nor  argument. 
No  time  was  wasted  In  discussing  such  ab- 
stractions as  whether  the  objectives  so  de- 
clared, the  hopes  so  held  out,  the  purposes 
so  expressed,  fit  In  with  the  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live,  or  run  coun- 
ter to  the  organic  law  which  supports  the 
framework  of  the  established  order  under 
which  these  things  were  to  be  made  to  come 
I  to  p;.ss.  Those  who  agree  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's conception  of"  governmental  functions 
may  call  this  progress.  Those  who  believe 
In  the  general  governmental  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Cleveland  regard  It  as  some- 
thing potentially  dangerous.  If  not  actually 
destructive  of  the  living  roots  of  our  gov- 
ernmental system.  In  all  our  planning  for 
the  future,  In  all  our  post  bellum  theories 
and  phllo.sophies,  we  cannot  escape,  nor 
should  we  seek  to  evade  the  responsible 
duty  of  determining  whether,  In  the  final 
analysis,  imder  our  plans  the  people  are  to 
support  the  Government  or  the  Government 
Is  to  support  the  people.  These  are  not 
differences  of  honesty  or  patriotism  or  politi- 
cal morality  or  personal  character,  as  be- 
tween individuals  or  parties  or  groups  of 
men.  The  differences  of  which  I  speak 
transcend  all  personal  considerations,  quali- 
ties, and  attributes.  They  go  to  the  very 
fundamentals  of  governmental  theory  and 
pjlicy  and  reach  down  to  the  bedrock  foun- 
dations of  the  relationship  between  the 
citizen  and  the  State,  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people. 

VI 

In  1939  I  wrote:  "I  am  not  an  alarmist, 
but  the  trend  in  American  life  Is  increas- 
ingly In  the  direction  of  self-indulgence  and 
away  from  the  habiu  of  self-help.  Thu 
trend  is  particularly  marked  In  the  matter 
of  getting  the  Government  to  gratify  our 
desires,  to  give  us  what  we  want,  with  the 
expenditure  of  a  minimum  of  effort  upnan 
our  part.  The  change  of  attitude  and  out- 
look toward  the  functions  of  government, 
at  all  levels,  which  has  gradually  come 
over  the  people  of  this  country,  and  with 
increasing  emphasis  In  recent  years.  Is  the 
greatest  of  the  underlying  catises  of  the  con- 
stant expansion  of  governmental  services, 
which  Is  In  turn,  the  primary  cause  of  in- 
creased governmental  costs,  with  the  Inevi- 
table sequence  of  greater  tax  burdens,  larger 
bond  Issues,  and  greater  public  debt.  And 
more  than  all  these  combined,  this  change 
of  attitude  means  a  gradual  undermining  of 
the  moral  fiber  of  our  people,  a  loss  of  atam- 
Ina  and  of  the  vital  spirit  of  Individual 
lndef>endence  upon  which  this  Government 
was  founded — a  trend  toward  the  drying  up 
of  the  source  and  substance  of  the  qualities 
which  have  made  us  great. 
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•"This  Is  old  stuff,  yen  say?  Perhaps  It  Is — 
more  s  the  p.ty.  But  if  tlie  real  heart  cf  this 
rountiy  is  to  endure.  If  It  Is  to  continue  as 
the  grtnt  cu^standins  example  of  liberty 
und  de:norr;icy  achieved  thr.nijh  sacrifice 
■nd  m.i'le  secure  thrmr.'h  the  preservation 
cf  undying;  Id-als — if  this  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  mi:st  be  through  a  return  to  the 
tciisecraticn  of  cur  fathers.  There  must  be 
a  regeneration  of  faith  In  the  individual 
man  as  a  s:.mbol  of  Ainer.can  destiny  and 
a  hievemcnt.  Ttnnvicn's  poetic  utterance, 
The  individual  wilher',  and  the  world  Is 
mure  ai:d  more,'  may  be  true  in  abstract 
fact,  but  It  sou.ids  a  IaL«;e  note  as  an  expres- 
sion cf  gcvernra('n':al  philosophy." 

This  was  Just  2  years  before  Pearl  Hn.rbor. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  great  calamity  or 
h3rL-:h  dlsprnsatlon  to  mankind  Is  ever  wholly 
withnut.  Its  compensations.  The  changes 
which  the  remorseless  nece.ssities  of  war  ha>e 
fornd  upon  us  have  arrested  some  of  the 
more  dangerous  of  the  tendencies  and  prac- 
tices to  which  I  referred  4  years  ago.  Tills 
fact  alone.  If  time  proves  it  to  be  a  fact, 
may  be  the  means  of  making  possible  the 
resitoratlcn  In  peace  of  the  realities  for  which 
In  principle  we  fight  la  war.  If  this  be  ac- 
complishid.  then,  in  a  very  vital  American 
sense,  this  war  shall  not  have  been  fought  In 
vain. 

VII 

We  are  or  at  least  we  should  be.  concerned 
more  with  a  philosophy  of  government  than 
with  the  mtre  Implements  of  governmental 
operation.  Within  the  pa.st  decade  we  have 
witnessed  the  process  of  a  gradual  but  sure 
decadence.  If  I  may  so  express  It.  a  certain 
lowering  of  the  standards,  of  a  liberty-loving. 
Individually  Independent,  self-reliant  people, 
Into  grasping  masses  and  groups,  bringing 
upon  the  Nation  and  the  State  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  pressure  for  securing  for 
themselves  every  conceivable  form  of  govern- 
mental service  or  benefit.  We  have  seen 
enacted  before  our  eyes  the  tragedy  of  a 
bloodless  revolution,  through  which  all  units 
and  levels  of  government,  even  sovereign 
States  themselves,  apparently  have  come  to 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  their  pride,  and  all  but 
literally  subscribe  to  pauper's  oaths,  In  order 
to  obtain  what  they  call  "our  share"  of  public 
bounty.  In  some  measure,  as  Just  suggested, 
this  apparently  has  been  stopped  by  ths 
exigencies  of  war.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  change  is  permanent  or  only 
temporary. 

Looking  to  the  future,  as  a  practical  man, 
I  know  that  we  have  long  ago  gone  too  far 
afield  to  permit  an  orderly  return  to  tlie 
ultra-conservative  position  held  by  Grover 
Cleveland.  I  have  no  such  thought  in  mind. 
I  would  make  no  such  suggestion.  Revolu- 
tions do  not  work  backward.  On  the  other 
band,  we  have  gone  far  enough  In  the  oppo- 
site direction,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  pre- 
war emergency  excuse,  to  realize  the  dangers 
.  Involved  In  attempting  to  give  effect  to 
new  and  radical  visions  and  Ideals  of  service 
through  their  Incorporation  into  perma- 
nent policies  of  goverrmient.  There  must  be 
found  some  sane  and  substantial  ground  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  To  discover  and 
determine  the  location  of  this  zone  of  safety, 
to  fix  its  reasonable  bounds  and  by  fair  trial 
to  prove  It — this  is  the  duty,  as  It  should 
be  the  privilege,  of  all  patriotic  Americans 
who  believe  in  the  preservation  of  our  funda- 
mental ideals  of  government — the  Ideals  for 
wh.ch  our  fathers  fought  and  for  which  we 
of  this  generatiou  claim  to  be  fighting  now. 

vm 
One  of  our  troubles  is  that  we  have  for- 
gotten the  lesson  of  history.  I  am  appeal- 
ing to  all  of  you  problem  solvers  that  you 
forget  not  and  remove  not  the  ancient  land- 
marks— that  in  pianning  for  the  future  you 
frankly  face  the  facta  of  the  present  and  the 
receni  past.  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting 
my  own  words,  written  lor  other  times  and 


purposes,  so  long  as  they  may  point  a  moral 
for  the  present  situation.  El,:ht  years  arc, 
in  a  discussion  cf  Sates  rie'ats,  I  mude  the 
following  observations,  which  I  commend  to 
your  consideration  now: 

"It  is  apparently  becoming  fashionable  to 
cry    down    any    attempted    revorsion    to    or 
exhibition  of  reverence  for  the  ancunt  land- 
marks of  our  pecple.  as  a  return  to  the  h  r.^-e 
and   buggy  stage  of  civilization.     The  faith 
of  the  fathers  would  seem  to  mean  le.ss  and 
less  to  the  children  of  the  third  ar.d  fourth 
generations.    I  Fhnll  not  stop  to  qviarrel  with 
this  modern  doctrine,  even  thrush  to  us  it 
seems  a  desecration  of  that  which  his  been 
the  very  ark  of  the  covenant  of  this  G  'V^rn- 
ment  of  ours. — 'tho  shadnv;  of  a  groat  reck  In 
a  weary  land.'  and  all  who  have  lonsied  for 
somcthins?  better  than  tyranny  and  dcspct- 
Ism  under  which  to  rear  our  children,  and 
under  which  we  ourselves  may  live  and  die 
Perh;-.ps  it  Is  foolishly  archaic  to  talk  about 
States'  riphts  at  a  time  when  the  ve;  y  hiiirs 
of  cur  heads  are   numbered   in   Washlngron 
and  the  hour  of  the  Ep..rrcw's  fall   is  fix:d 
by  the  hands  of  a  Government  clock.     Whv 
waste  time  in  Idle  talk  ab<  ut  the  rights  cf 
the  States  in  a  country  In  winch  the  farmer's 
furrow  Is  measured   by  a   Federal   rule   and 
the  crop  which  he  may  grow  and  fra'hcr  and 
j    sell  Is  fixed  by  a  Federal  law."     P.ea^e  keep 
I    in  mind  that  this  wis  written  8  years  ago. 
1        "Making  allowance  for  the  hyperbile  here 
I    used  to  illustrate  a  point,  it  wpula  scrlou'^ly 
j    seem  that,  before  It  Is  too  late,  we  should 
I    seek  a  middle   ground,  somewhere   betwee.i 
j    the  two  extremes  of  unrestricted  and  destruc- 
!    tlve  competition,  on  the  one  hand,  and  unre- 
i    striated    and    destructive    rej^imentation.   o:i 
I    the  other.     It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  rr- 
i    flections  to  attempt  to  explore   'his  middle 
j    area  for  a  safer  anchorage  for  our  ark.     Oi.r 
thought  goes  no  farther  Just  now  than  to  ven- 
ture a  suggestion,  after  this  fashion:  In  our 
pursuit  of  a  plan  for  promoting  the  general 
welfare,   let  us  not  forget  the  fuller,  larger 
Implications  of  the  phrase  which  we  use  to 
Justify  our  ends  and  the  means  of  their  ac- 
complishment.    The   general   welfare   meaiis 
more  than  is  expressed  in  better  prices  for 
cotton  and  hogs.    It  has  to  do  also  with  the 
continued    existence    of    the    governmental 
structure   under  which   and   through   which 
the  ultimate  results  of  material  betterment 
may  be  realized  and  made  secure. 

"The  consent  of  the  governed,  ^  a  foun- 
dation stone  for  self-government,  is  without 
substance  or  significance  unless  it  8er\e^ 
first  the  cause  and  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  In  the  control  of  their  local  affairs. 
National  self-government  cannot  lon^  exi.^t 
without  a  foundation  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. This  Is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
whole  doctrine  of  States'  rights.  It  extends 
through  all  the  fabric  of  the  Nation's  life. 
There  can  be  no  'Indestnictible  Union,'  to 
borrow  Daniel  Webster's  p^^ase,  except  it  be 
'composed  of  indestructible  States.' 

"The  central  thought  In  a."  that  as  here 
set  down  has  nowhere  been  more  finely  ex- 
pressed than  by  another  of  New  England's 
sons,  Calvin  Coolldge.  Speaking  at  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  at  Williams- 
burg, Va..  on  May  15.  1926.  he  voiced  the.se 
convictions,  which  not  even  John  C.  Cal- 
houn could  have  more  definitely  enunciated, 
and  which  are  as  vitally  true  today  iis  when 
he  uttered  them: 

••  'No  method  of  procedure  has  ever  br-cn 
devised  by  which  liberty  could  be  divorced 
from  local  self-goveriunent.  No  plan  of  cen- 
tralization has  ever  been  adopted  which  d  d 
not  result  In  bureaucracy,  tyranny,  inflexi- 
bility, reaction,  and  decline.  Of  all  forms  cf 
government,  those  administered  by  bureaus 
are  about  the  least  satiefactory  to  an  er.- 
lightened  and  progressive  people.  Being  ir- 
responsible, they  become  autocratic,  and  be- 
ing autocratic  they  resist  all  development. 
Unless  bureaucracy  Is  constantly  resisted  it 
breaks  down  represantatxve  government  and 


overwhelms  democrjicy.  It  Is  the  one  ele- 
ment In  ov;r  instittitions  that  sets  up  the 
pre*'  :^^e  of  havn^g  authority  ever  everybody 
and  br-.n?  re.?:on-  ble  to  ncbody. 

"  'While  we  Cught  to  rlory  In  the  Union  and 
rcmenbcr  that  It  is  the  source  trora  which 
the  States  derive  their  chief  titl?  to  fame, 
we  must  also  recc!:rni7e  that  the  national  ad- 
ministration is  not  and  cannot  be  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  local  government.  It  is  too 
far  away  to  be  Infcrnied  of  local  needs,  too 
Inacc.s-lblc  to  be  responsive  to  local  con- 
ditions. The  States  should  net  be  induced 
by  coercion  or  by  favor  to  surrender  the 
management  of  their  own  affaiis.'  " 

IX 

In  Mr.  CoolldRe's  own  State  "liberty"  and 
"local  self-government"  have  frcm  time  im- 
meracrial  been  synonymous  terms.  There 
has  not  been  an  hour  since  the  Revolution 
In  which  the.'^e  twin  attribute.;  of  frceaoni 
have  been  denied  to  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Only  the  people  of  the  Southern 
S'ates  havr'  ever  been  made  to  wear  the  yoke 
of  b(  nda':e  of  ouiside  conrol  of  their  In- 
ternal affairs  If  any  people  in  America 
should  know  and  appreciate  tire  significance 
and  value  of  the  freedom  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment, it  is  the  people  of  the  States  and 
section  repre.-ented  at  this  conference — for 
they  alon'  of  all  Americans  are  the  only 
ones  to  whom  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Govrrn-nent  It  has  ever  been  denied.  Tliey 
above  all  others  should  Jealously  guard  and 
defend  it. 

When  our  distinguished  chairman,  Hon. 
Francis  J.  Whlteliead.  told  us  in  his  open- 
ing remarks  of  the  many  things  of  historic 
Interest  and  value  to  be  seen  in  Louisiana 
and  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  my  own 
thoushts  immediately  turned  to  a  modest 
m^trble  shaft  which  stands  near  the  foot  of 
Canal  Street,  Just  a  few  blocks  from  where 
this  conference  Is  being  held.  Once  or  twice 
In  every  year  for  the  past  40  years  or  more, 
I  have  Pt(K)d  before  It  with  uncovered  head, 
to  read  its  simple  but  significant  inscriptions, 
and  ponder  the  names  of  those  who  there 
laid  down  their  llve.s.  It  Is  the  only  monu- 
ment In  America  of  which  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge which  has  been  erected  In  commemo- 
ration of  the  valor  and  heroism  of  the  men 
who  during  the  reconstruction  period  died 
fur  the  catL-^e  of  liberty  and  self-government 
in  the  Southern  States.  Two  years  before 
the  eeneral  uprising  of  the  southern  people. 
In  the  Presidential  election  of  1876,  the  white 
per  pie  of  Louisiana  determined  that  they 
would  resain  the  right  of  local  self-govern- 
ment— the  liberty  of  which  Mr.  Coolidne 
speaks—or  wotild  die  In  the  attempt.  In  this 
purpose  they  called  a  meeting  In  these  sim- 
ple w<rds: 

"We  therefore  call  upon  the  people  to  as- 
semble at  Clay  Statue,  Canal  Street,  and 
declare  that  they  mean  to  be  free." 

This  meeting  was  called  for  Sentember  14. 
1874  Thiirk  oi  Its  purpose — to  "declare  that 
they  m»*an  to  be  free."  And  this  was  9  years 
alter  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  They  dd 
assemble  arrd  make  their  declaration.  In  spite 
of  Federal  trc^ps  and  State  militia  under 
outside  control.  They  were  fired  on  while 
in  peaceable  a.esembly.  and  16  of  them  paid 
The  penalty  with  their  lives.  But  the  flame 
which  was  I'shted  in  their  death  was  not 
ext'ngu.shed  until  the  liberty  of  local  self- 
government,  after  more  t'~  n  10  years  of  op- 
picition,  had  again  becor-.e  a  living  reality, 
from  the  Poti^mac  to  the  Gulf  cf  Mexico,  and 
frcm  Tide  Water,  Va  .  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
Our  people  here  in  the  B>.uth  knew  the  full 
meaning  of  bled  sweat,  and  tears  two  gen- 
erati.  ns  before  Winston  Churchill  coined 
the  phrase.  They  had  drained  the  cup  of 
p.ilitical  tyranny  to  Its  bitter  dregs  before 
he  was  born  The  g'.T.dions  and  the  great 
grandsons  of  the  men  who  fought  for  and  won 
the  liberty  fur  which  they  paid  so  great  a 
price,  are  now  £.>ht!:ig  for  it-  preservatlcn 
uu  all  the  butik  uonta  of  all  the  world.    Let 
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us  not  here  at  home  sell  their  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage,  no  matter  how  savory, 
and  regardless  of  Its  substance  or  form. 

As  far  as  my  own  vision  of  planning  for 
the  future  Is  concerned.  It  is  to  these  young 
men  and  to  the  legions  of  others  like  them 
throughout  America,  that  I  look  for  the 
preservation  of  the  government  of  their 
fathers,  and  for  the  assurance  of  the  per- 
petiuty  ol  its  institutions  unimpaired. 

z 
So.  In  all  our  post-war  planning,  whether 
for  the  States  of  this  conference,  or  tor  any 
other  States,  or  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
whatever  else  we  do,  let  us  keep  Mr.  Coolidge's 
warning  words  in  mind,  that  "no  methcd  of 
procedure  has  ever  been  devised  by  which 
liberty  could  be  divorced  from  local  self- 
government;  that  the  national  Administra- 
tion Is  not  and  cannot  be  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  local  government;  that  the  States 
should  not  be  induced  by  coercion  or  by 
favor  to  surrender  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs." 


Business  Invites  Trouble 


EXTENSIC>N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or   SOtTTH    D.^KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1943 

Mr.  CASE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  David  Tawrence  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  December  17,  1943: 

PoLmcAL  Ammunition — Business  Leaves 
Self  Open  to  Attack  in  Fighting  War 
Profits  Renegotiation 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

American  businessmen  who  have  exerted 
themselves  to  get  a  repeal  of  the  present  law 
governing  renegotiation  of  war  contracts  and, 
falling  in  that  objective,  have  persuaded  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  emasculate  the 
measure  with  exemptions  and  exceptions  will 
find  they  have  supplied  opponents  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  with  con- 
siderable ammunition  for  political  attack. 

The  theory  that  American  business  can  re- 
strain itself  from  inordinate  profits  and 
accept  during  wartime  a  Government  re- 
adjustment of  profits  will  have  evaporated  if 
all  the  amendments  before  the  Senate  are 
adopted.  It  will  prove  Instead  that  business 
and  government  could  not  get  together  on  a 
sensible  plan  for  taking  the  big  profits  out  of 
war. 

Renegotiation  Is  a  word  that  merely  means 
the  belated  •negotiation  of  war  contracts — 
the  attempt  to  find  out  after  the  goods  are 
manufactured  what  the  real  price  should 
have  been.  This  Is  due  to  the  need  for  haste 
In  getting  war  munitions  produced  and  the 
Impossibility  of  determining  in  advance  what 
the  real  costs  of  a  new  weapon  or  article 
would  be  after  It  got  Into  quantity  pro- 
duction. 

The  renegotiation  machinery  has  resulted 
In  much  controversy  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  businessmen  have  had  considerable 
Ja=tlfication  in  their  complaints  as  to  lack 
of  a  formula  or  guiding  principles — though 
lately  much  has  been  done  by  the  War  IDe- 
partment,  the  Navy  Department,  and  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  remedy  those  de- 
fects 

Businessmen,  to  be  sure,  do  not  want  arbi- 
trary action  in  renecctiation  procedures  but, 
Bt  the  same  time,  any  system  that  results  in 
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the  earning  of  large  profits  will  not  stand 
public  scrutiny.  And  It's  the  result  figures 
that  will  be  tossed  up  In  future  congressional 
investigations,  and  business  again  will  fur- 
nish the  whipping  boys  of  future  political 
contests.  V/hen  the  servicemen  get  back 
home  and  read  the  headlines  of  congressional 
inquiries  Into  war  profits,  they  will  wonder 
what  was  done  back  home  when  they  were 
at  war — how  much.  Indeed,  was  charped  up 
against  the  taxpayers  by  a  Congress  that 
didn't  look  out  for  the  broad  public  Interest. 

A  certain  company,  for  instance,  made  both 
in  peacetime  and  during  war  a  kind  of  metal 
article.  Its  1942  volume  of  business  is  less 
than  double  the  1J37  to  19' 0  average.  But 
the  1042  profit  of  that  business  after  taxe*? 
and  before  rene:;otiatlon  Ls  about  233  percent 
of  what  Its  profit  after  taxes  averaged  during 
the  1937  to  1940  period. 

Another  company  changed  over  from  mak- 
ing a  commercial  product  used  widely  by  con- 
sumers, but  now  prohibited  because  of  raw 
material  shortages  and  began  to  make  bombs 
and  ammunition.  This  company's  1942  gross 
volume  Is  about  two  and  a  half  times  Its  1937 
to  1940  average.  Yet  Its  1942  profits  after 
taxes  but  before  renegotiation  Is  nearly  four 
times  its  average  profit  after  taxes  during 
1937  to  1940. 

Another  company,  making  valves,  with  a 
similar  story  of  two  and  a  half  times  Ita 
average  of  1937  to  1940  in  volume,  finds  itself 
with  350  percent  of  Its  average  profit  in  1937 
to  1940  after  taxes  have  been  deducted  In  both 
cases. 

The  War  Department,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Maritime  Commission  have 
had  a  number  of  instances  of  this  kind  and 
generally,  their  spokesmen  say,  corporations 
are  not  onlv  doing  a  larger  volume  of  busi- 
ness, but  also  are  making  a  larger  profit  on 
this  volume  even  after  taxes. 

There  are  cases  in  which  this  high  range 
of  profit  will  net  materialize.  All  that  the 
armed  services  want  is  the  authority  to  look 
at  all  Instances  and  renegotiate  those  that 
are  out  of  line.  The  men  charged  with  the 
Job  of  renegotiation  are  for  the  most  part 
businessmen 

Undoubtedly  there  have  been  seme  in- 
justices and  these  ought  to  be  revised  by  The 
Tax  Court  or  even  some  special  court.  But 
when  a  man  like  James  Porrestal.  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whose  peacetime  Job  Is 
Investment  banking  in  Wall  Street,  cries  out 
against  the  efforts  to  emasculate  the  renego- 
tiation law,  other  businessmen  will  want  to 
ask  themselves  whether  their  tactics  may  not 
lead  to  a  reaction  and  another  wave  of  radi- 
calism and  antlbuslness  legislation  when 
the  servicemen  come  back  home  and  get  all 
the  facts  about  wartime  profits. 


Question  Period  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENNTTSnE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  December  17. 1943 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  vmder  date  of  November 
26,  1943. 

KXTAtTVXB'S  QTTXSTION  PERIOD  PIOPOSAL 

Secretary  of  State  Hull's  report  on  the  Mos- 
cow accord — the  first  appearance  of  a  Cabinet 
member  before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress- 
throws  into  sharp  relief  the  resolution  offered 


by  Representative  Estes  KxFATTvnt.  of  Tennes- 
see, which  would  amend  the  House  rules  so 
that  at  brief  intervals  Cabinet  ofBcers  (and 
heads  of  agencies  as  well )  would  be  allowed  to 
appear  on  the  fioor  and  answer  in  person  both 
oral  and  written  questions  propounded  by 
the  people's  representatives. 

Efforts  to  mesh  legiBlative  and  executive 
wheels  more  effectively  by  this  means  have 
had  an  unhappy  history  in  this  country.  The 
first  Congress  provided,  in  the  act  setting  up 
the  Treasury  Department,  that  its  Secretary 
should  appear  in  person  from  time  to  time  to 
report  to  Congress,  but  a  few  years  later  the 
Jealous  House  refused  to  allow  Alexander 
Hamilton  this  privilege  and  thus  set  a  prece- 
dent which  has  endured  to  the  present.  The 
Constitution  itself  forbids  any  Federal  ciSce- 
holder  from  being  a  member  of  Congress  and 
thus,  by  Imnllcatlon,  from  participating  In 
congressional  functions. 

Even  Presidents  have  felt  the  weight  of  thla 
chary.  Montesquieu-Inspired  Insistence  on 
the  separation  of  powers.  Prom  the  time  of 
Jefferson  to  Taft  not  even  the  Chief  Executive 
appeared  in  person  before  Congrers.  Wilson 
broke  the  taboo  In  1913.  Ten  years  before  his 
election  to  the  Presidency  he  hPd  observed 
dryly  In  an  article  that  '"The  Houses  find  out 
only  piecemeal  what  Is  going  on  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Avenue.  •  •  •  Members  have 
been  known  to  grow  uneasy  and  even  indig- 
nant If  Cabinet  officers  followed  the  debates 
from  the  galleries." 

Coming,  as  it  does.  In  a  critical  period, 
when  the  time  of  governmental  executives 
has  been  stretched  to  the  llntlt  by  the  com- 
peting demands  of  congressional  committees 
(former  Rubber  Director  Jcffers'  appearance 
five  times  In  10  days  and  on  the  same  prob- 
lerr.  Is  an  example),  the  Kefauver  resolu- 
tion has  much  to  commend  it.  But  will  the 
Kefauver  resolution  succeed  where  so  many 
others  have  failed? 

As  early  as  1864,  Representative  George 
Hunter  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  proposed  that 
under  rules  similar  to  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Cabinet  memt>ers  might  sit  at  all 
times  and  should  be  required  to  sit  on  cer- 
tain days  in  Congress  to  answer  questions 
and  participate  In  debate.  Nothing  came  of 
it.  In  1881.  1922,  and  1925  similar  prop>osals 
came  to  naught.  The  latest  such  move, 
uiged  by  another  Ohioan,  Representative 
Harlan,  developed  In  1935  but  fared  no  bet- 
ter than  Its  predecessors. 

Why,  In  view  of  the  smoothness  with 
which  the  British  S3?stem  works,  can't  a 
similar  system  be  modified  to  American  re- 
quirements? The  answer  seems  to  He  In  the 
organic  difference  of  the  two  Oovemrarents. 
British  Cabinet  members  are  chosen  from 
Parliament.  British  departments,  too,  have, 
In  effect,  dual  beads — a  permanent  under- 
secretary (the  "expert")  and  the  parlia- 
mentary undersecretary  (the  "debater"), 
who  answers  questions  from  the  floor.  It 
should  be  noted  that  strict  rules  are  thrown 
about  this  questioning.  Answers  may  not 
be  Immediately  debated,  and  the  questions 
themselves  may  not  contain  "argument.  In- 
ference, Imputation,  epithet,  or  Ironical  ex- 
pression," by  specific  rules  of  Commons. 

Here  Is  a  hint  as  to  the  complexity  and 
delicacy  of  the  question.  So  far,  as  Walt» 
Llppmann  fKslnted  out  the  other  day,  con- 
gressional debate  on  the  Kefauver  plan  has 
been  conducted  on  a  high  plane,  worthy  of 
the  Importance  of  the  subject.  Everyone 
agrees  on  the  desideratum;  how  to  deal  with 
It  is  the  question.  But  if  this  Congress 
could  solve  the  problem,  and  permit  Cabinet 
and  administrative  appearances  without 
impairment  of  the  historic  separation  of 
powers,  without  making  administrative 
heads  subject  to  time-killing  hectoring  and 
without  upsetting  the  balance  between  the 
purely  appointive  and  rcEponslble  elective 
branches.  It  would  make  an  Important  Im- 
provement In  the  technique  of  government. 
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Ramanian-American   Citizens   of   Salem,  ' 
Ohio,  Prove  Their  Patriotism 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17, 1943 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 5.  1943.  I  was  invited  to  be  present 
at  Salem.  Ohio,  at  the  presentation  to 
the  Army  Medical  Corps  of  a  complete 
field  ambulance  by  the  Salem  Rumanian- 
American  Alliance  for  Victory.  This 
Army  field  ambulance,  costing  almost 
$1,600.  was  purchased  by  the  volun- 
untary  contributions  of  citizens  of  Ru- 
manian birth  residing  in  the  city  of 
Salem.  Ohio,  and  was  given  by  them  as  a 
tangible  expression  of  their  feelings  of 
Intense  devotion  to  the  land  of  their 
adoption  and  as  an  expression  of  their 
will  to  complete  victory  in  the  present 
struggle  against  the  Axis  nations  of  the 
world.  These  citizens  made  this  con- 
tribution to  our  ultimate  victory  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  their  native 
land  is  alined  with  the  ranks  of  our 
enemies. 

The  Rumanian  people — as  distin- 
guished from  their  present  pro- Axis  gov- 
ernment— have  had  a  long  and  notable 
history.  Before  the  rise  of  Greek  civili- 
zation, the  progenitors  of  the  pre.sent- 
day  Rumanians  developed  a  civilization 
of  their  own  along  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Danube  River.  Later,  they  came  in 
contact  with,  and  to  a  great  extent  ab- 
sorbed, the  civilization  and  the  culture  of 
Greece.  Still  later,  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  civilizing  influences  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  absorbed  much  of 
that  civilization.  Indeed  the  name  of 
their  country.  Rumania,  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  And  it  became  the  proud  boast 
of  the  people  of  Rumania  that  they  con- 
stituted the  easternmost  ouipost  of  the 
great  Roman  Empire. 

When  that  empire  fell  to  pieces,  the 
people  of  Rumania  kept  alive  the  torch 
of  civilization  as  an  oasis  in  a  great 
desert  of  barbarism  in  eastern  Europe. 
Truly,  the  people  of  Rumania  have  had 
a  distinguished  history. 

And  now,  in  America  and  as  American 
citizens,  they  are  proving  tiiemselves 
worthy  of  their  age-old  traditions  and 
of  their  fighting  ancestry.  Tlie  service 
flag  which  represents  their  contribution 
to  the  armpd  forces  of  the  United  States 
contains,  from  the  small  colony  of 
Rumanian  citizens  in  Salem.  Ohio.  29 
stars — 29  of  their  sons  are  now  enlisted 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  unique  contribution 
of  the  Rumanians  of  Salem,  Ohio,  to  the 
cause  of  Allied  victory  represents  real 
sacrifice  on  their  part,  and  it  seems  to 
me  is  so  noteworthy  and  praiseworthy 
that  their  action  in  so  contributing  to 
the  cau.=;e  of  Allied  victory  should  be 
known  throughout  the  Nation  in  order 
that  it  may  inspire  c'h'r  groups  of  our 
forc'4;n-born  citiz»^n,s  to  iiniiJar  contnbu- 
ticiij. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in.Npiring  to  learn  cf 
the  patriotic  devotion  of  cur  cil.z?ns  of 
Rumanian  birth  lo  die  principles  of  fri-e- 
dom  which  are  the  common  heritage  of 
us  all,  and  I  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  of 
re.spcct.  confidence,  and  admiration  for 
the  peoples  of  Rumanian  birth  in  the 
city  of  Salem  in  my  dii^tnct  who  have  so 
nobly  demonstrated  their  loyally  and 
patriotism,  and  I  commend  their  action 
to  the  attention  of  others  who  mitzht  be 
thus  inspired  to  make  similar  contribu- 
tions to  victo.y. 


Is   Dementia   Praecox  Indicated  by 
Delusions  of  Grandeur? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friduij.  December  17.  1943 

Mr,  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  in- 
cluding an  editorial  from  the  Burlington 
Free  Press,  of  Burlington.  Vt..  entitled 
"By  What  Authority?"  The  editorial 
particularly  well  illustrates  the  opinion 
which  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  entertained  and  still  have  as  to 
Mr.  Landon's  qualifications  for  leader- 
ship, which  was  an  issue  once  before, 
if  I  recall  the  name  correctly. 

BY  WHAT  AUTHORITY? 

Alf  Landon,  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Pre.sidency  in  1936.  is  reported  in  new?  d:s- 
patcJies  to  have  told  Secretary  of  State  Ccr- 
dell  Hull  that  before  Republicans  could  agree 
to  the  proposal  for  Identical  foreign  policy 
planks  for  the  two  major  parties,  they  must 
have  complete  reports  en  background  and 
Implications  of  "any  agreements  or  under- 
standing that  have  been  arrived  at,  either 
orally  or  in  writing  " 

Landon  has  stated  that  he  further  told 
Secretary  Hull  that,  in  order  to  have  identical 
planks  on  foreign  policy,  every  wo'd  and  every 
comma  in  such  planks,  as  weU  as  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  words  used  mu5t  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  two 
parties. 

•Third."  said  Landon,  "having  agreed  to 
such  wording  and  its  meaning,  if  the  Republi- 
can Convention  r.dopted  the  plarik,  there 
would  have  to  be  a  firm  commitment — a  C(im- 
mitment  the  keeping  of  whicii  would  nut  be 
open  to  question — that  the  Demrcr.Ttic  Party 
in  its  convention  would  adopt  the  same 
plank,  without  so  much  as  the  cliange  of  a 
word.  And  If  there  was  so  much  as  the 
change  of  a  word.*  we  would  have  to  have  a 
commitment  that  Mr.  Hull  would  repudiate 
the  plank." 

Whether  Identical  planks  on  foreign  poMcy 
in  the  two  party  platforms  may  be  advi  ahle 
or  not,  it  must  b^  obvious  that  such  a  pro- 
posal as  Landon  mnkes  is  absurd.  Nobody 
in  either  party  has  authority  to  commit  its 
convention  in  advance  on  such  a  prcpcsiton. 

And  for  that  matter,  by  what  authority 
does  Alf  Landon  speak  for  Republicans  to- 
day? As  the  party's  candidate  in  1936  he 
was  defeated  in  one  of  the  worst  beatings 
the  Republican  Party  ever  received  m  this 
country.  Since  then  nobody  has  de!e;;ated 
him  to  represent  the  party,  so  far  as  we  have 
heard.  Until  he  can  show  that  he  represents 
any  large  nunib.:r  cf  Republicans  new.  his 


cfTi  rt   t  )  <-;v,  ah:  f -r  rr  publicanism  in  1943  of 
la44  .-h'juki  b.'  b>  vercly  di.^coinited. 

EMPTY  NOTHINGS 

You  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  cannot 
take  this  man  Lantlon  seriously,  nor  take 
ud\ice  from  liim  with  placidity. 

I  recall  with  some  embarra.ssment  that 
I  drove  400  miles  to  hear  him  speak  at 
Portland.  Maine,  and  as  the  story  goes,  "I 
mieht  ju:^t  as  well  have  'et.'  "  I  am  sure 
that  liad  he  .spoken  twice  in  Maine  he 
could  not  have  carried  that  State. 

We  VermonUTs  almost  stultified  our- 
selve--.  in  the  intere;^t  of  the  party  to  do 
as  much  as  we  did  for  him.  He  has  a 
lot  of  nerve,  uranted,  as  a  political  acci- 
dent, and  a  repudiated  and  buried  would- 
be  leader,  to  try  to  resurrect  himself,  so 
lonu  after  bui'ial.  at  nobody's  request. 

Wlien  former  President  Hoover,  whom 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  outstanding  men 
of  our  time,  who  did  not  look  too  happy 
bein:-;  phoiosraphed  with  a  political 
corpse,  undertook  to  explain  what  Mr. 
Landon  meant  by  what  he  said  concern- 
inu  foreign  allairs,  and  so  forth,  he  made 
bad  matters  worse  for  Mr.  Landon.  be- 
cau.se  in  effect  and  in  substance  he  said: 
"Forget  it;  Landon  does  not  know  what 
he  is  talking  about,  or  what  he  means, 
but  he  means  what  he  says;  but  does  not 
mean  what  you  think  he  said;  if  you 
know  what  I  mean,  which  I  do  not." 

Sure,  "we  get  you." 

CORROBORATIVI 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor  of  the  Stand- 
ard-Times, of  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  cor- 
roborates the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the 
Burlington  Free  Press,  at  least  indirectly, 
by  telling  the  truth,  which  one  does  not 
have  to  run  to  read.  So  I  am  inserting 
the  editorial,  which  is  as  follows: 

"SPARKS"  TO  THE   WILLKIE  KINDLING 

A  .smear  campaign  is  now  on  against  WiUkle. 
It's  a  good  way  to  nominate  him,  Willkie, 
and  help  to  defeat  whomever  the  Republicans 
nominate. 

Consequently,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
lican.s  are  involved  in  this  latest  attempt  to 
■•jitrp  Willkip."  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

A  Republican  by  the  name  of  Sparks,  long 
identified  with  the  reactionary  element  of  the 
party,  ha?  written  a  book  called  One  Man — 
Wendell  Willkie  Sparks  charges  Willkie's 
nomination  in  1940  w<is  the  result  of  a  drive. 
So  what? 

Almost  every  nomination  for  Pre.s:dent  in 
the  hi.'^tory  of  this  country  was  the  result  of 
some  sort  of  a  "drive."  including  Lincoln's. 

The  "drive"  which  resulted  in  the  third- 
term  nomination  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
wa-  s  imewhat  notorious. 

Sparks,  former  mayor  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and 
campaign  maiiager  for  Frank  Gannett,  when  a 
"stop  Dewey'  campaign  was  on  in  1940, 
charges  no  dishonesty  against  the  WUlkie 
supporters. 

It  is,  of  course,  significant  that  Sparks'  book 
and  charges  do  not  appear  until  now,  when 
the  campaign  he  describes,  and  the  charges 
he  makes,  are  ahr.Oi-t  4  years  old. 

If  Sparks  and  his  associates  in  the  "stop 
WiUkie"  ."iniear  had  good  Intentions  or  even 
good  memories,  they  would  recall  that  it  was 
Just  such  a  drive  against  Willkie  in  1940  that 
helped  and  may  have  caused  Willkie's  nomi- 
nation. 

The  public  likes  fair  play  and  suspects,  in- 
stinctively, there  niu.<t  be  something  to  a 
man.  whom  ethers  try  to  beat  by  the  methods 
Sparks  and  his  group  are  using  against 
Wendell  Willk-c. 

Today  also  Willkie  i.s  far  better  known  than 
he    was   in    194u.     He    has   maae    bonie    new 
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enemies,  but  he  has  made  vastly  more  friends 
and  supporters. 

The  Sparks  campaign  will  backfire  and — 
add  Sparks  to  the  Willkie  kindling. 

It  Is  an  outrageous  bit  of  old-line  Repub- 
lican tactics. 

Will  the  old-line  Republicans  never  learn? 


Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1943 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
mediate inspiration  for  this  discussion 
of  bureaucracy  is  the  leading  article  in 
the  September  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  written  by  my  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas  the 
Honorable  Hatton  W.  Sumners,  of  Dallas, 
entitled,  "Don't  Blame  the  Bureaucrats." 
The  very  title  of  the  article  incites  one's 
curiosity,  since  we  have  come  to  blame 
the  bureaucrats  for  most  governmental 
ills  and  inefSciency. 

Knowing  Judge  Sumners  to  be  a  man 
of  highest  character  and  statesmanship, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  sound  philosopher 
of  government,  his  article  was  read  by 
me  with  great  care  and  Interest.  Since 
its  publication  numerous  people  have 
sent  me  copies  of  the  article,  evincing 
their  great  concern  with  the  problem  of 
bureaucracy.  Since  bureaucracy  may 
well  become  a  Frankenstein  growth 
within  our  democracy,  the  purpose  of 
this  discourse  is  to  explore  the  subject  a 
little  further  than  was  done  In  Judge 
Sumner's  article.  Notwithstanding  the 
wisdom  and  logic  of  his  discussion,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  completely  exon- 
erate the  bureaucrats  of  all  blame  for 
bureaucracy. 

First,  let  us  define  the  terms  to  be  used 
and  the  limits  to  be  given  In  this  dis- 
cussion. In  a  technical  sense  if  all  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  were  eliminated  all 
Federal  government  would  be  eliminated. 
Our  Constitution  provides  for  bureaus 
and  the  various  Secretaries  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  are  themselves  heads  of 
bureaus  of  government.  Bureaucracy 
as  herein  used  means  government  activ- 
ity and  expense  over  and  above  that 
which  Is  necessary  in  a  democracy. 

As  a  ftirther  predicate  for  the  remarks 
to  follow,  and  by  way  of  further  defining 
bureaucracy,  we  insert  h3re  data  on  the 
approximate  Increase  In  expenditures 
and  personnel  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  1900,  years  of  unusual  mili- 
tary activity  being  purposely  omitted: 


Por^ons  em- 
pluyed 

Appropriations 

l&OO 

2.^1.  000+ 
3;x!.  ono+ 

42'.  0004- 
61.^(«)+ 

,"iii'.,  OIKH- 

Wm.  (>»)-f- 
VAt.  000+ 

$r,'js,  noo,  000+ 

lUlO 

1,0«.(X>),U(I')  + 

1915 

1.  122.000.000-1- 

1»22 

WMi 

3.  W>rf.  (KXI.  000+ 

4,  r>t>.'..  (01.(100+ 

IftiS. 

l'.'3'J 

7,  .'.27.OOil.0fK)+ 
10,  338,  000,  000+ 

The  story  is  told  that  following  the 
first  billion -dollaii  Congress  in  1910  a 
Member  running  for  reelection  was  at- 
tacked on  the  grounds  of  the  gigantic 
and  unprecedented  appropriations  for 
which  he  had  voted.  When  accused  of 
being  a  Member  of  a  billion -dollar  Con- 
gress he  replied,  "This  is  a  billion-dollar 
country."  If  this  were  only  a  billion- 
dollar  country  in  1910  it  could  hardly 
have  become  a  $10,000,000,000  country  in 
1939.  However,  the  number  of  people 
employed  and  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government  on 
normal  peacetime  activities  has  in- 
creased tenfold  in  the  last  30  years.  We 
now  have  more  than  140  separate  and 
distinct  executive  bureaus  and  agencies 
issuing  orders  and  directives,  many  of 
which  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law, 
from  many  of  which  there  apparently 
is  no  appeal,  and  too  many  of  which  are 
unnecessarily  harassing  the  people  whom 
the  Government  seeks  to  serve.  This  is 
what  we  call  bureaucracy. 

Two  major  causes  of  bureaucracy  are 
suggested.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  people,  the  second  with  the 
nature  of  the  bureaucrats,  both  are 
equally  to  blame. 

Cause  No.  1  for  the  growth  of  bu- 
reaucracy is  described  by  Judge  Sum- 
ners in  his  article,  an  article  some  people 
contend  exonerates  the  bureaucrats 
themselves  of  blsmie.  In  Don't  Blame 
the  Bureaucrats,  Judge  Sumners  states 
that  bureaucracy  has  grown  up  In  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  the  people, 
because  the  people  have  dumped  all  of 
their  problems  in  the  lap  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  be  handled  largely  by 
officials  whom  the  people  did  not  elect 
and  who  do  not  feel  responsible  to  them. 

After  enumerating  a  number  of  the 
recognized  evils  of  bureaucracy,  Judge 
Sumners  adds: 

The  bureaucrat  Is  blamed  for  this,  but  he 
Is  not  the  cause,  he  Is  the  effect.  The  seat  of 
the  trouble  lies  far  deeper.  Our  whole 
political  system  Is  based  on  the  principle  of 
local  self-government,  but  two  forces  have 
been  destroying  this  principle.  One  Is  the 
demand  of  the  people  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Intervene  In  problems  of  every 
community  In  every  class;  the  other  Is  the 
ever-growing  practice  of  passing  all  these 
problems  on  to  the  Government  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Thus  the  Judge  has  given  us  only  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  bureaucracy.  The 
bureaucrat  himself  is  the  second  major 
cause.  The  bureaucrat  himself  has  in- 
itiated much  of  this  governmental  ex- 
pansion. In  the  same  magazine  with 
Judge  SuMNHis'  article  appeared  a  speech 
.delivered  by  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  president 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  the  British  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  London.  In 
this  address  Mr.  Johnston  said,  "The 
normal  American  is  a  nattiral  boomer  and 
booster."  That's  true.  That's  the  key 
to  our  second  major  cause  of  bureauc- 
racy. The  average,  ordinary  American 
is  a  dreamer,  an  organizer,  a  promoter. 
He  wants  to  have  vast  wealth  and  great 
power.  He  wants  to  run  a  hundred  dol- 
lars into  a  thousand,  a  thousand  into  a 
million,  an'*,  so  on.  He  wants  to  do  some- 
thing different,  something  bigger  and 


better  than  his  neighbor.  This  initiative 
h£i5  had  much  to  do  with  tne  develop- 
ment of  our  tremendous  economic  re- 
sources and  with  the  building  of  this 
great  industrial  empire  we  call  America. 
This  promotional  genius  of  the  every  day 
American,  when  confined  to  his  farm, 
factory,  business,  or  profession  is  a 
laudable  characteristic.  When  devoted 
to  private  enterprise  and  honest  competi- 
tion it  is  to  be  applauded. 

Now  take  this  same  American,  and 
these  folks  who  work  In  Government — 
these  chiefs,  directors,  executives,  these 
heads  of  Government  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies whom  we  call  bureaucrats — they  are 
all  Americans  who  came  from  the  ranks 
of  private  life,  from  business.  Industry, 
agriculture,  and  the  professions.  When 
this  fellow  starts  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment he  does  not  change  his  stripes. 
He  is  still  a  promoter,  an  organizer,  an 
expansionist.  His  chief  diflference  now 
Is  that  he  operates  with  Government 
money,  with  little  feeling  of  caution  itx 
Its  use.  He  gets  himself  an  office.  He 
starts  expanding  his  staff.  He  begins 
seeking  new  fields  to  conquer.  He  wants 
to  blaze  new  trails.  He  wants  to  make 
his  job  vastly  more  important.  This 
year  he  gets  a  modest  appropriation  for 
his  activities  and  is  careful  to  use  it  all. 
Otherwise  he  could  not  seek  greater  ap- 
propriations and  more  authority  for  a 
bigger  and  allegedly  better  job.  When 
his  office  grows  sufficiently  large,  new 
divisions  and  sections  of  his  agency  are 
set  up.  with  their  chiefs  and  directors. 
These  in  turn  start  the  expanding  proc- 
ess.    Thus  a  twig  becomes  a  tree. 

The  bureaucrat  Is  an  expert  salesman 
who  believes  In  advertising.  During  re- 
cent years  the  public  relations  offices, 
the  publicity  departments,  of  the  various 
administrative  bureaus  have  spent  some 
$30,000,000  annually,  reporting  on  and 
advertising  their  various  achievements. 
This  is  bureaucratic  sales  promotion. 
This  is  nearly  twice  as  much  money  as 
it  costs  to  operate  the  entire  Congress, 
or  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
You  never  heard  of  a  bureaucrat  bocuit- 
ing  that  the  size  of  his  office  has  been 
reduced  through  efficient  methods,  or 
that  any  money  has  been  saved  in  opera- 
tions. Instead  of  doing  a  modest,  effi- 
cient job  of  a  particular  assignment,  in- 
stead of  confining  his  activities  to  a 
particular  task,  the  bureaucrat  begins 
immediately  to  enlarge  and  expand  his 
field  of  endeavor.  He  goes  out  looking 
for  business.  Thus  what  in  private  en- 
terprise Is  a  virtue,  in  Government  be- 
comes a  vice. 

Now.  in  addition  to  the  above-men- 
tioned major  causes,  let  us  enumerate 
briefly  some  of  the  minor  causes  for  the 
growth  of  bureaucracy. 

In  many  instances  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  permits  Government  em- 
ployees to  redefine  their  jobs,  and  in  ef- 
fect to  promote  themselves.  The  so- 
called  merit  system  is  not  always  a  merit 
system.  In  many  Instances  a  person's 
salary  is  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  of- 
fice under  his  supervision.  The  more 
folks  he  hires  the  bigger  job  he  has.  The 
overstaffing  of  offices  Itself  results  in 
waste,  Inefflciency,  and  confusion. 
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Again,  emergency  conditions  often 
arise  making  necessary  the  temporary 
creation  of  a  new  board,  bureau,  or 
agency.  When  one  is  created,  in  99  cases 
out  of  100  the  head  of  this  new  agency 
and  all  of  its  employees  immediately  be- 
gin to  seek  permanent  status.  When 
the  reason  for  its  creation  ceases  to  exist 
the  agency  hangs  on.  It  is  difficult  to 
discharge  employees  with  permanent 
civil-service  ratines.  If  their  status  is 
temporary  they  fight  all  the  harder  for 
the  continuance  of  their  bureau.  For 
bureaus,  birth  is  exhilarating,  death 
excruciating. 

Aggravating  this  situation  is  another 
matter  of  which  little  note  has  been 
taken.  In  recent  years  there  has  grown 
up  in  this  country  powerful  unions  of 
Federal  employees,  many  of  whom  are 
affiliated  with  the  C.  I.  O.  or  the  A.  P.  L. 
I  have  before  me  a  list  of  19  separate 
unions  of  Federal  employees,  represent- 
ing over  a  half  million  individuals.  Re- 
cently when  the  Smith-Connally  anti- 
strike  bill  was  before  the  Congress,  the 
United  Federal  Workers  of  America — 
C.  I.  O. — circulated  among  their  mem- 
bers a  bulletin  saying,  "Are  you  fighting 
for  democracy  on  the  home  front? 
Write  your  Congressman  to  protest  the 
Smith-Connally  bill." 

Two  examples  of  how  Federal  em- 
ployees may  retain  their  positions  have 
recently  come  to  my  knowledge  quite  by 
accident.  Some  time  ago  an  employee 
in  one  of  the  departments  in  Washing- 
ton was  caught  stealing  from  a  blind  man 
who  ran  a  confectionery  counter  in  the 
building.  This  thief  was  not  fired,  but 
simply  transferred  to  another  building 
and  another  job  for  which  he  was  wholly 
unfitted.  Recently  a  colored  employee 
of  another  department  was  caught  In 
serious  violation  of  rules,  and  discharged. 
Within  2  weeks  she  was  back  on  her  job 
with  no  loss  of  pay  because  of  pressure 
brought  by  the  Government  employees' 
imion. 

But,  you  say,  the  Government  em- 
ployees have  a  right  to  organize  just  the 
same  as  any  other  group  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  working  conditions.  Per- 
haps, but  how  far  does  this  justification 
go?  You  will  remember  the  firmness  of 
Calvin  Coolidge  In  dealing  with  striking 
Boston  policemen  while  he  was  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  His  famous  declara- 
tion. "There  is  no  right  to  strike  against 
the  public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere, 
any  time."  made  him  President.  If  pres- 
ent tendencies  continue  we  may  see  the 
time  wjien  even  Federal  employees  strike 
against  the  Government. 

One  reason  for  the  growth  of  bureauc- 
racy is  the  difficulty  the  Congress  has  in 
abolishing  bureaus.  Generally  speaking, 
bureaus  perpetuate  themselves  through 
extremely  active  and  influential  lobbies, 
and  through  the  assistance  of  other  bu- 
reaus with  whom  they  make  common 
cause.  Almost  any  Congressman  will  tell 
you  the  most  effective  pressure  group  in 
the  country  is  the  personnel  of  the  vari- 
ous Government  agencies.  In  addition  to 
other  influence.  Government  agencies  are 
said  to  control  about  20  percent  of  the 
votes  in  the  country.  When  an  agency 
is  about  to  be  eliminated,  a  Congressman 


is  deluged  with  wires  and  letters  from 
his  most  influential  co;istituents  express- 
ing alarm.  The  agency  on  the  execution 
block  is  always  represented  as  the  best  of 
the  lot,  and  one  rendering  indispensable 
service  to  the  people. 

Another  reason  for  the  growth  of  bu- 
reaucracy is  that  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  has  got  out  of  balance.  To 
be  specific.  Congress  is  no  longer  able  to 
deal  adequately  as  a  check  on  the  bu- 
reaus, agencies,  and  departments  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  reports  and  the  records  of  the  vari- 
ous executive  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  annually  run  into  several  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes.  Congress  has 
to  operate  through  committees.  To  know 
all  aboi.t  the  work  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
his  committee  to  do,  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  have  to  read  thousands  of 
reports,  many  of  them  technical  and 
wholly  outside  the  field  of  his  training. 
Often  a  bureau  will  bring  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  a  bill  upon  which  its 
attorneys  and  experts  have  worked  for 
many  months.  The  committee  is  ex- 
pected to  act  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
bureau  is  perhaps  sincere  and  honest  in 
its  proposal  but  may  have  permitted  its 
enthusiasm  for  a  particular  job  entirely 
to  distort  its  point  of  view  and  to  cause  it 
to  lose  sight  of  the  general  welfare.  Tlie 
committee  must  rely  upon  the  bureau  for 
information.  The  Congress  must  rely 
upon  the  committee.  Improper  legisla- 
tive action  may  result. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  growth  of 
bureaucracy  is  the  folks  who  plan  it  that 
way.  We  have  in  this  country  a  small 
minority  who  believe  in  communism  or 
fascism  and  who  would  completely  regi- 
ment the  lives  of  the  people  through 
Federal  bureaucracy.  The  danger  from 
these  individuals  lies  in  our  failure  to  rec- 
ognize them  as  wolves  masquerading  in 
sheep's  clothing. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  be  a  prophet 
of  gloom.  Two-thirds  of  the  civilians 
now  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  most  of  the  new  bureaus,  are 
incident  to  the  war  program.  Most  of 
them  are  scheduled  to  go  with  the  coming 
of  pe&ce.  However,  many  of  these  agen- 
cies, including  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, will  put  up  a  great  fight  for 
perpetuation.  This  battle  between  bu- 
reaucracy and  democracy  will  involve  the 
future  destiny  of  this  country. 

What  can  we  do  about  bureaucracy? 
Some  possibilities  are  suggested  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  When  the  ptu-poses  for  which  a 
bureau  was  created  cease  to  exist,  the 
bureau  should  be  abolished,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  the  offices  closed,  the  furni- 
ture sold,  and  the  employees  returned  to 
private  life. 

Temporary  buildings,  constructed  for 
the  housing  of  war  agencies,  should  be 
torn  down  and  removed  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  war. 

Second.  There  should  be  a  general  re- 
organization and  consolidation  of  bu- 
reaus and  of  agencies  within  the  bureaus. 

Third.  The  Congress  should  arbitrarily 
cut  and  limit  appropriations,  with  direc- 
tions that  activities  be  efficiently  curtailed 
within  the  limits  ol  available  funds. 


Fourth.  No  social  experimentation  by 
bureaus  under  the  guise  of  war  or  other 
emergency  should  be  tolerated. 

Filth.  Each  committee  of  Congress 
should  employ  as  many  full-time  expert 
clerks  as  needed  to  check  and  investi- 
gate everything  coming  before  the  com- 
mittee for  action,  as  well  as  to  audit  the 
activities  and  affairs  of  the  particular 
agencies  who.se  business  this  committee 
handles.  The.se  experts  should  have 
their  offices  in  the  House  Office  Building, 
should  be  carried  on  the  legislative  pay 
roll,  and  should  be  responsible  only  to 
the  Congress. 

Sixth.  Tliere  should  always  be  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  land  from 
any  fiat  or  decree  of  any  bureau  which 
deprives  any  person  of  hberty  or  prop- 
erty. 

Of  course,  we  can  do  nothing  about 
bureaucracy  unless  we  set  our  hearts  to 
it.  The  lessons  of  history  are  plain. 
Some  150  years  ago  that  degenerate 
Bourbon,  Louis  XIV.  spoke  for  the  rulers 
of  France  with  his  famous  pronounce- 
ment, "After  us  the  deluge."  meaning  to 
the  devil  with  future  generations,  our 
only  concern  is  for  the  present.  Sordid, 
shortsighted  selfishness  will  destroy  any 
people.  If  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  battle  of  bureaucracy  is 
already  lost. 

However,  a  nation  whose  sons  are 
fight in-r  so  nobly  for  democracy  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  world  will  surely  not 
lose  democracy  on  the  home  fronts.  If 
we  will  devote  to  the  battle  of  ")eace  a 
little  of  the  courage  and  heroism  v;hich 
our  boys  are  giving  to  the  battles  of  war, 
then  surely  we  can  face  the  future  with 
confidence,  and  their  sacrifices  will  not 
have  been  in  vain. 


Our  Job  Today  and  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1943 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
'   Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
'  made  by  William  J.  Neal,  Deputy  Admin- 
!  istrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, on  November  27,  1943,  in 
Sheffield.  Ala.,  for  the  regional  meeting  of 
,   theN.  R.  E.  C.  A.: 

Mr  McWilhams,  distinguished  guests,  and 
R  E  A.  friends  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Kentucky,  aiul  Tennessee.  I  bring  you  greet- 
ings   from    the    Department    of    Agriculture 

[    and  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

'  It  IS  a  privilege  to  salute  the  leaders  of  the 
R  E  A.  cot  p.Tative  movement  in  Alabama, 
Mis.-issippi.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.     The 

'    103   active  R    E.   A.  cooperatives   in  this   re- 

I  gion  have  made  outstanding  achievements 
In  bringing  electric  service  to  more  than 
219  000  farmers  in  the  territories  they  serve. 
I  want  to  assure  \\,u  that  you  shall  have 
our  fullest  cooperation  in  your  efforts  to 
continue  this  real  prcgrc"?s  which  has  been 
made  In  the  face  of  sometimes  formidable 
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opposition:  opposition  that  claimed  rural 
electrification  In  most  of  this  region  was  not 
economically  feasible  because  the  people  did 
not  want  electricity  and  even  should  they 
bave  electric  power  mads  available  to  them, 
they  could  not  pay  for  It. 

I  could  not  come  Into  Region  3  without 
feeling  both  pride  In  what  has  been  accom- 
plished and  deep  concern  over  some  of  the 
problems  confronting  us,  and  the  immensity 
cf  the  challenge  of  the  Job  that  remains  to 
be  done.  This  region,  composed  of  four  pro- 
gressive agricultural  States  of  the  Nation, 
holds  top  rank  In  the  rate  of  pe.-centage  In- 
crease In  farm  electrification  since  January 
1.  1935  It  was  during  that  memorable  year 
that  President  Roosevelt  established  the 
R.  E.  A.  with  Its  program  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion. I  know  that  cur  program  Is  very  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  to  the  President. 

During  the  past  8  years  the  R.  E.  A.  pro- 
gram has  been  In  operation  the  number  of 
farms  receiving  central  station  electric  serv- 
ice in  your  four  States  has  risen  from  37.000 
to  219.000.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  slightly 
less  than  600  percent.  That  Is  a  record  of 
which  you  may  be  justly  proud. 

The  Job  of  bringing  electric  power  to  all 
the  farmers  and  rural  communities  in  these 
forward-looking  States  Is  far  from  completed. 
This  region  is  still  next  to  the  bottom  of  the 
list  among  the  10  R.  E.  A.  regions  in  the 
total  percenUge  of  farms  electrified.  Only 
21.4  percent  of  the  total  number  of  farms  In 
the  region  have  electricity.  The  national  av- 
erage Is  40  percent.  I  see  no  reason  why  100 
percent  of  the  farmers  and  rural  people  of 
this  great  country  should  not  have  electric 
power  with  all  its  modern  conveniences.  We 
know  that  the  unserved  farmers  and  rural 
peoples  In  areas  served  by  your  cooperatives 
want  electricity,  will  use  electricity,  and, 
furthermore,  are  paying  for  it  once  the 
R.  E.  A.  cooperative  buUds  a  highline  to  their 
farms. 

Frequently  there  are  those  who  challenge 
the  soundness  of  R.  E.  A. -financed  coopera- 
tives. You  will  be  interested  to  know  how 
the  more  than  800  cooperatives  which  R.  E.  A. 
has  financed  are  handling  their  affairs — 
where  they  stand  financially — whether  the 
approach  to  the  problem  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion Is  sound.  Since  1935  we  have  advanced 
for  the  construction  of  distribution  systems, 
generation  and  transmission  systems,  acqui- 
sitions, wiring  and  appliances — $372,361,136. 
Repayment  of  these  funds  Is  scheduled  over 
a  25-year  period.  As  of  September  30,  1943, 
the  cooperatives  had  met  their  scheduled  pay- 
ments and,  in  addition  to  this,  have  to  their 
credit  In  prepayments  to  R.  E.  A.  $14,094,419, 
as  compared  with  delinquencies  of  only 
$260,299. 

To  the  103  cooperatives  in  this  region  $42,- 
245.456  have  been  advanced  to  build  46,486 
miles  of  line.  The  latest  figures  available 
show  that  all  cooperatives  are  current  In 
principal  payments  to  R.  E.  A.  on  construc- 
tion notes,  with  no  exceptions,  and  these 
cccperatives  have  repaid  to  R.  E.  A.,  ahead  of 
schedule,  $2,005,618.  In  addition  to  their 
cash  reserves  the  amount  held  In  Govern- 
ment War  Loan  Bonds  is  substantial.  This 
splendid  financial  record  is  in  keeping  with 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  fundamental  step 
In  the  development  of  a  post-war  program 
that  has  as  its  objective  making  electricity 
available  to  every  rural  home  in  America. 
Diiring  this  emergency  period  cf  the  war  every 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  cooperatives  to 
b-ing  their  engineering  work  up  to  date,  to 
establish  the  best  management  practices, 
and  to  keep  their  financial  house  In  order. 

In  addition  to  this  effort  to  conduct  your 
affairs  prudently  and  to  extend  service  to  all 
farmers  who  qualify  under  present  restric- 
tion, there  !s  an  added  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing plr.n?  for  post-war  rural  electrification 
development.    In  behalf  of  R.  E.  A.  I  want  to 


take  this  opportunity  to  urge  the  repre- 
sentatives of  every  cooperative  here  to  do 
their  utmost,  within  the  limit  of  the  neces- 
sary Federal  regulations,  to  see  that  electric 
service  Is  made  available  to  the  presently 
unserved  farmers  of  this  four -State  area.  In 
this  region  where  you  have  brought  service 
to  more  than  219,000  rural  families,  there  are 
yet  unserved — according  to  recent  Census 
figures — 1.337.831  fa-ms  and  rural  homes. 
In  addition  to  the  two  and  a  half  million 
farmers  in  America  now  receiving  central 
station  service  (served  in  about  equal  num- 
bers by  private  utUities  and  R.  E.  A.  financed 
cooperatives),  available  data  indicate  that 
there  are  more  than  5,000,000  farms  and 
rural  nonfarm  residences  and  other  estab- 
lishments nearly  all  located  within  the  area 
of  R.  E.  A.  cooperatives,  to  which  electricity 
should  be  made  available  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible after  the  close  of  the  war. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  R.  E.  A.  is  work- 
ing with  its  borrowers  In  making  the  unelec- 
trified  farm  survey.  Congressional  foresight 
provided  in  the  R.  E.  A.  Act  authorization 
for  the  Administrator  to  make  studies,  in- 
vestigations, and  reports  concerning  the 
conditions  and  progress  of  the  electrification 
of  rural  areas.  Under  this  authority  the 
Post-War  Planning  Program  Is  being  con- 
ducted. A  part  of  the  program  Is  a  survey 
of  the  unelectrlfled  farms  In  the  United 
States. 

R.  E.  A.-flnanced  systems  conducting  the 
unelecuifled  farm  survey  under  our  suggested 
procedures  are  receiving  the  cooperation  of 
many  county  agents  and  interested  organiza- 
tions. This  survey,  when  completed.  Is 
placed  on  a  map  showing  the  location  of 
the  unelectrified  farm,  as  well  as  the  location 
of  the  transmission  and  distribution  lines  of 
both  private  utUitles  and  R.  E.  A.-financed 
systems.  To  date,  more  than  450  counties 
in  various  parts  of  the  cotmtry  have  been 
completed.  Many  of  the  progressive  coopera- 
tive leaders  are  already  planning  to  bring 
information  on  the  unserved  area  In  their 
territory  up  to  the  pre-allotment  stage  so 
that  a  construction  program  may  proceed  at 
once  when  victory  has  been  won,  and  labor 
and  material  again  become  available.  Sec- 
ond only  to  our  Interest  in  furthering  the 
U-l-c  program  is  our  Interest  In  seeing  the 
unelectrified  farm  siirvey  completed  in  every 
county  in  the  land. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  In  R.  E.  A.*8 
plan  for  the  development  of  a  program  of 
post-war  niral  electrification  would  enable 
R.  E.  A.  to  effectively  cooperate  with  its  bor- 
rowers In  bringing  the  basic  data  of  the 
unelectrified  farm  survey  up  to  the  pre- 
allotment  stage.  This  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  In  line  with  the 
recent  request  of  the  President. 

This  objective  would  achieve  a  two-fold 
purpose.  First,  through  the  early  availabil- 
ity of  central  station  electric  service  to  mil- 
lions of  rural  homes  It  would  provide  the 
basis  for  a  more  profitable  agriculture  and 
richer  rural  living,  so  abundantly  deserved 
and  won  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these 
same  families  now  serving  the  Nation  in 
this  world-wide  conflict.  Second,  in  a  pro- 
gram of  immediate  large-scale  construction 
there  would  be  provided  by  direct  construc- 
tion activities  and  through  the  manufac- 
ture of  materials  and  the  new  market  for 
consumer  goods  an  opportunity  for  profit- 
able private  employment  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  cur  returned  soldiers. 

This  great  region  offers  unlimited  oppor- 
timlties  directly  related  to  this  two-fold 
purpose.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  area  is  rich  in  developed  hydro- 
electric power  resources.  It  was  for  this  area 
that  dire  predictions  were  made  that  the 
T.  V.  A.  hydro  dams  would  be  "white  ele- 
phants." that  "existing  facilities"  were  ade- 
quate, that  there  were  no  markets  for  addi- 


tional power  and  "the  poverty-Btrlcken  farm- 
ers" of  the  area  could  not  afford  electricity. 

Today — in  1943 — the  farmert  of  tills  aec- 
tlon,  and  the  whole  country,  are  building 
the  foundation  of  a  new  agriculture,  an 
agriculture  that  holds  the  promise  of  real 
parity,  not  only  parity  of  price,  but  parity  of 
production  tools  and  methods  aa  well  aa 
parity  in  all  the  good  things  of  daily  life. 
I  am  proud  that  electric  power,  distributed 
to  nearly  a  million  farms  over  lines  financed 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
Is  helping  to  make  this  possible. 

Frequently  in  the  past,  the  availability  of 
electric  equipment  has  been  the  deciding 
factor  In  setting  up  a  specialized  dairy  or 
poultry  farm.  The  family  of  J.  M.  Brown, 
members  oT  the  Coast  Electric  Power  As- 
sociation of  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  has  set  up 
facilities  for  producing  250,000  pounds  of 
broilers  a  year.  In  addition  they  are  keep- 
ing 10,000  laying  hens.  These  people  say 
that  they  could  not  operate  this  modera 
••broiler  factory"  without  electricity.  Their 
farm  is  equipped  with  electric  egg  graders, 
electric  chicken  pickers,  an  electric  refrigera- 
tion plant,  and  other  electrical  devices. 

I  understand  that  a  similar  sittiation  has 
existed  among  farmers  of  this  area  who  de- 
cided to  go  into  the  dairy  business.  With 
electric  water  pvtmps,  electric  dairy  water 
heaters  and  other  electrical  equipment,  they 
were  able  to  carry  on  large  scale  operations. 
Impossible,  or  not  practical,  before. 

Electricity  has  played  4n  Important  role 
In  implementing  diversification.  For  30  or 
40  years,  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
been  talking  about  substituting  diversified 
farming  for  dependency  on  a  single  <:a8h 
crop.  It  Is  not  correct  to  say  that  electricity 
has.  Itself,  brought  about  diversification,  but 
it  has  certainly  helped.  The  T.  V.  A.  area 
and  this  region  has  established  the  national 
pattern  In  this  respect.  And,  the  benefits  of 
farm  electrification  extend  beyond  the  Indi- 
vidual farm,  to  every  rural  community  where 
service  is  available. 

Experience  gained  In  the  T.  V.  A.  area  has 
shjwn  that  low  cost  electric  power  encour- 
ages new  rural  Industries  and  brings  even 
greater  benefits  to  farms  because  of  the  in- 
fiuence  of  low  cost  power  on  farm  production 
and  farm  Income.  The  greater  \ue  of  power 
when  the  cost  Is  lowered  Is  evident  by  a  com- 
parison of  power  consumption  of  farms  serv^ 
by  R.  E.  A.  cooperatives  In  the  T.  V.  A.  area 
with  that  of  the  farms  In  Region  8  of  the 
Arkansas  Valley  area.  The  highest  average 
consumption  In  the  T.  V.  A.  area  according 
to  recent  data,  Is  approximately  90  kilowatt - 
hours  per  month,  the  lowest  82.  Compare 
that  figure  with  the  low  of  45  kilowatt-hours 
and  the  high  of  67  kilowatt-hours  in  Region  8. 
While  part  of  this  may  *ie  due  to  unseen  fac- 
tors, I  am  confident  that  the  primary  ex- 
planation Is  the  variation  In  rates.  The  Ar- 
kansas farm  uses,  on  the  average,  only  45 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  per  month;  the 
Mississippi  R.  E.  A.-served  farm  In  the  T.  V.  A. 
area  uses  double  this  amount — ^90  kilowatt- 
hours.  The  Arkansas  farmer  paid  $3.18  for 
his  45  kilowatt-hours,  while  the  farmer  In 
Mississippi,  for  37  percent  less  money,  or 
$2.01,  receives  twice  as  many  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity. 

Important,  no,  I  should  say  of  high  Impor- 
tance, is  the  news  on  the  trend  in  wholesale 
power  rates  Just  handed  me  as  I  left  St.  Louu. 
Since  R.  E.  A.  started  its  program  the  whole- 
sale power  rate  to  cooperatives  has  decreased 
more  than  31  percent.  While  the  increasing 
number  of  farms  enjoying  modem  benefits 
of  electric  service  Is  one  measiire  of  the  suc- 
cess of  our  program,  I  believe  this  steadily 
decreasing  wholesale  power  rate  to  be  our  best 
measure  of  how  well  you  and  your  coopera- 
tives are  succeeding  in  bringing  electric  power 
to  the  farms  of  America  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.    Here  are  the  figvires:   1939,  1.21  cents 
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per  kilowatt-hour:  1940.  1  09  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour;   1941,    1   cent   per   kilowatt-hour; 

1942,  094   cent   per  kilowatt-hour;    and  for 

1943.  0.83  cent  per  kllowRtt-hour.  That,  my 
friends,  tells  the  significant  story,  and  I  esp>€- 
claliy  note  the  vast  difference  between  the 
wholesale  rate  of  power  from  publicly  owned 
suppliers,  0  58  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  In  1943, 
as  compared  to  the  1943  rate  of  privately 
owned  suppliers  of  1  05  cents  per  kllowatt- 
bniT. 

This  Is  not.  of  course,  noticeable  to  you 
who  are  enjoy'.n;;  T.  V.  A.  benefits.  Alter  all. 
about  21  percent  of  the  power  purchased  by 
R.  E.  A.  cooperatives  In  1943  was  supplied  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  at  the 
exceptionally  low  wholesale  rate  of  only  0.54 
cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Although  we  are  limited  as  to  funds  and 
much  of  our  St.  Louis  staff  Is  working  extra 
hours  to  give  the  necessary  assistance  to  the 
cooperatives,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  a  number  of  people  who  are  devoting 
nu'ch  time  and  thought  to  the  development 
of  a  sound  program  for  post-war  rural  elec- 
trification. We  are  not  making  plans  to  be 
able  to  make  more  plans  alter  the  war.  We 
are  makuig  plans  to  be  ready  for  action. 
While  there  Is  still  considerable  work  to  be 
done,  our  present  studies  indicate  that  with 
a  minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  R.  E.  A.,  its 
cooperative  borrowers  and  others,  working 
together,  can  have  available  at  a  moment's 
notice  a  post-war  construction  program  of 
well  over  ftoOO.OOO.OOO  ui  the  first  3  years. 
And  It  should  be  borne  in  miiid  that  such  a 
program  will  open  a  market  for  at  least  an 
equivalent  amount  of  farm  and  home  ap- 
pliances. 

This  program  of  post-war  rural  electrifica- 
tion will  have  Immediate  benefits  to  labor 
that  would  otherwise  be  released  from  war 
plants  now  producing  war  materials.  This 
program  will  also  be  of  benefit  to  those  con- 
cerned with  the  processing,  transporting  and 
manufacturing  of  poles,  conductors,  trans- 
formers, line  and  generating  equipment,  as 
well  as  the  processing  and  manufacture  of  the 
tremendous  volume  of  electrical  appliances 
and  farm  equipment  that  R.  E.  A.  experience 
Indicates  will  be  purchased  after  the  facili- 
ties are  constructed. 

There  Is  only  one  other  matter  of  which 
I  wish  to  speak  today,  and  that  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  Its  borrowers.  The  funds 
which  R.  E.  A.  has  at  its  disposal  for  the  active 
program  that  It  Is  now  expected  to  carry  on 
are  very  limited.  Every  effort  Is  being  made 
to  use  these  funds  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage. E^•en  with  this,  if  we  are  to  get  on  with 
th-s  program,  it  Is  necessary  to  have  the  best 
possible  cooperation  between  our  borrowers 
and  this  Administration.  It  Is  necessary  to 
have  the  best  possible  cooperation  between 
R.  E.  A. — a  Federal  Administration  In  the  De- 
ptirtment  of  Agriculture — and  other  Admin- 
istrations and  bureaus  within  the  Depart- 
ment. I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we 
are  going  to  receive  the  best  possible  coopera- 
tion from  all  Federal  agencies  with  whom  we 
come  In  contact. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration's  posi- 
tion In  carrying  cut  the  mandate  of  Congress 
to  bring  electric  service  to  rural  homes  Is 
different  from  that  of  almost  any  other  public 
agency.  In  a  measure,  our  relationship  to 
the  cooperatives  Is  that  of  a  friendly  banker 
loaning  funds,  but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  building  and  managing  of  electric  lines 
Is  a  relatively  new  type  of  cooperative  en- 
deavor, we  try  to  render  a  considerable  variety 
of  services  that  will  Insure  the  successful  op- 
eration of  these  lines  upon  which  we  have 
loned  money.  I  want  to  make  this  very  clear, 
however,  that  It  Is  not  the  dealre  of  the  Rtiral 
Electrification  Administration  to  run  the  bus- 
iness of  its  borrowers. 

We  recognize  that  that  can  be  done  much 

better  by  the  local  board  of  directors  and  the 

lnc.->l  manager  than  It  can  be  by  anyone  from 

^   Washington  or  St.  Louis.    You  know  what  th« 


problems  are.  You  are  constantly  gamirg 
experience,  and  with  tlie  assistance  we  are 
able  to  provide.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  sturdy 
farmers  who  make  up  these  boards  of  di- 
rectors cannot  run  these  cooperatives  and 
make  them  measure  up  to  our  fondest  hopes, 
then  no  one  else  can.  The  record  which  I 
have  already  cited  for  this  region  and  the 
Nation  proves  that  youre  doing  a  good  Job. 
I  do  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  when 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
after  attempting  to  Interest  the  private  util- 
ities In  furthering  the  rural  electrification 
program  established  the  policy  of  loaning  to 
rural  cooperatives.  It  In  effect  placed  its  faith 
In  cooperatives  to  bring  electric  service  to 
rural  families  of  the  Nation.  For  that  rea- 
son I  car  not  but  feel  that  you  managers, 
directors,  and  members  of  succes.sful  opt-rnt- 
ing  cooperatives  have  assumed  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  make  central  station  electric  serv;ce 
available  to  every  rural  heme  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  serve. 

We  have  had  ample  warning,  however,  that 
the  cooperative  movement  will  be  subjected 
to  more  and  more  intense  and  bitter  attacks 
on  wider  fronts  than  we  have  ever  expenencrd 
In  the  past.  Attacks  will  not  be  limited  to 
R.  E.  A.  cooperatives.  They  will  be  d-.rected 
specifically  at  all  cooperative  enterprises,  in- 
cluding marketing  co-ops,  as  well  as  consum- 
er, credit,  and  production  cooperatives.  It 
can  be  anticipated  that  R.  E.  A.  and  R  E.  A  - 
cooperatives  will  be  a  major  target  of  this 
well-planned  and  financed  campaign,  which 
Is  a  continuance  of  the  old  fight  by  private 
utilities  that  has  but  one  major  post-war  in- 
centive, and  that  is  to  live,  which  means  kill 
the  program  which  has  taught  the  people  so 
much.  In  so  short  a  time,  about  cheap  public 
power.  The  old  guard  Is  marching  agnin. 
Leaders  of  cooperatives  and  the  fariricr.=^  cf 
this  Nation  are  well  aware  of  this  situation. 
Through  cur  mutual  efforts  we  can  and  will 
meet  this  Intensified   opposition. 

If  R.  E.  A.  performs  its  functions  with 
efficiency  and  decisiveness.  I  am  confident 
that  so  long  as  member  interest  in  the  co- 
operative's affairs  Is  maintained,  and  that  so 
long  as  the  officers  and  directors  which  they 
select  exercise  their  best  Judgment  as  public- 
spirited  citizens,  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress can  be  assured  that,  as  rapidly  as  con- 
ditions permit,  dependable  electric  power  will 
be  made  available  to  every  rural  home  In 
America. 


In  Praise  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 


Democracy's  strength  our  strength  to  expend 
for. 
No  tvrant  .';hall  ever  weaken. 
The  Bill   of  Rights  Is   the   people's  to   bless 
for. 
Their  shield,  their  armor,  their  light: 
Religion  and  speech  and  the  freedom  of  press 

for. 
Due  proces.s  of  law  to  Invoke  and  redress  for. 
The  peoples  charter  their  dream  to  express 
for. 
Guarantor  eternal  of  right. 

Martin  J.  Kennedy. 
Member  of  Congress. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Decejnber  17,  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  the  Bill  of  Rights  occupies 
our  thoughts,  I  offer  the  following  poem 
ac  a  small  contribution  to  the  celebration 
of  BUI  of  Rights  week: 

IN    PSAISE    or    THE    BILL    OF    BIGHTS 

The  Bill  of  Rights  Is  a  bill  we  pay  for, 

A  bill  that  always  comes  due: 
A  blessing  to  thank  God  night  and  day  for, 
A  boon  to  pledge  the  American  way  for, 
To  toll  and  build,  to  fight  and  pray  for — 

All  of  us — me  and  you. 

To  all  who  hunger  and  hope  you  contend  for, 

You  shine  like  a  glorious  beacon 
All  wrongs  to  petition  In  peace  and  amend 

for. 
Secure  in  our  person  »nd  conscience  to  fend 

for. 


Milk  Shortage  in  New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  to  the  editor,  from  the 
Boston  Sunday  Globe  of  December  12, 
1943: 

INCRE.\SE    PRICE   OF    MILK   TO   PREVENT    SHORTAGE 

IN    NEW    ENGLAND.    VERMONTER    VRGES ONLY 

2  CENTS   MORE  PER  QUART  OF  MILK  WILL  SAVE 
NEW    ENGLAND    FROM    SHORTAGE 

To  the  EorroR: 

Too  little— t(,n  late.  How  cftrn  we  have 
read  these  words  in  reference  to  the  produc- 
tion of  war  £70()ds  and  their  availability  where 
needed.  Right  now  they  may  be  applied  on 
the  milk  front  Farmers  in  New  Etigland 
and,  I  pre.sumc,  nationally,  are  getting  so 
little  for  their  milk  c^r  milk  products  that  they 
are  reducing  or  dispersing  their  h'^rds. 

What  is  the  answer?  The  answer  is  an 
ever-increasing  milk  shortage  until  the  con- 
sumer's milk  is  rationed  and  the  consumer 
will  pay  con.siderably  more  than  he  needs  to 
if  ac:i(  n  is  not  taken  now.  The  question  Is 
yours,  Mr    Consumer,  to  answer. 

Under  present  regulations  Federal  milk- 
marketmt;  boards  are  setting  the  ceiling  prices 
which  farmers  receive  for  their  fluid  milk,  fat. 
or  milk  products.  These  ceiling  prices  are 
only  slightly  more  than  farmers  received  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor — and  no  one  has  ever 
known  of  farmers  getting  rich.  In  the  mean- 
time, various  business  indexes  agree  that 
farmers'  costs  cf  production  have  Increased 
more,  percentage-wise,  than  any  other  busi- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  incomes  in  all 
defen.=«  industries  have  gone  sky  high. 

If  you  were  a  farmer  getting  up  before 
dawn  every  day.  regardless  of  weather,  and 
worked  12  to  14  or  more  hours  per  day.  Sun- 
days included,  and  couldn't  even  break  even 
on  your  investment,  what  would  you  do  If 
Uncle  Sam  came  along  and  offered  upwards 
to  $100  or  more  for  half  the  number  of  hours 
and  no  investment?  That's  right.  You'd 
.sell  the  cows  and  maybe  the  farm  and  take  a 
war  Job.  to  pay  the  family  bills  and  buy  your 
wife  and  kids  some  new  clothes. 

Farmers  are  Jacks  of  all  trades.  Every  one 
could  serve  in  almost  any  type  of  skiUed 
Job.  With  shorter  hours  and  big  money  la 
vvar  Jobs  versus  long  hours  and  financial  em- 
barrassment oil  the  farm,  the  bureaucrats 
wonder  why  milk  supplies  are  dwindling. 

Here  Is  a  simple  economical  theory,  as  old 
as  civilization — the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. W^holcsalc  milk  prices  are  kept  below 
the  farmers'  cists  of  production.  Farmers 
reduce  cr  d'.'pp'-.'e  their  h?rds.  milk  supplies 
become   inadequate    to    meet    consumer    de- 
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mands.  Prices  are  held  constant  by  ceil- 
ings. Hilk  shortages  become  acute.  Avail- 
able supplies  are  rationed.  Eventually.  Mr. 
Con.";umer,  you  will  get  sore  and  want  to  do 
something  about  It,  when  you  see  your 
kids  lose  weight  for  lack  of  milk.  By  then 
the  supply  of  milk-producing  cows  Is  going 
to  be  so  far  reduced  that  all  the  best  feeds  in 
the  world  or  a  dollar  a  quart  will  not  increase 
the  milk  supply  sufficiently  to  satisfy  your 
requirements  for  3  years.  Get  that,  3  years. 
All  that  time  ycu  will  pay  many  cents  per 
quart  more  than  you  are  now  paying,  while 
-the  farmer  Is  raising  cows  from  calf  hood. 

Wliy  3  years  of  waiting?  Because  It  takes 
8  years  to  produce  a  milking  cow. 

Why  doesn't  the  farmer  raise  his  heifer 
calves  now?  Because  he  can't  afford  to,  with 
help  scarce  and  existent  labor  costly,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  added  costs  of  Inadequate 
grain,  scarcity  of  machinery,  red  tape  In  se- 
curing it.  and  so  on.  Maybe  I  should  tell 
you  that  we  farmers  actually  receive  only 
about  6'/2  cents  per  quart,  after  various 
deductions,  for  milk  which  costs  you  16  cents 
per  quart,  sometimes  more. 

I  was  born  and  brought  up  on  a  dairy 
farm  in  Vermont.  I  was  13  when  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  No.  1.  My 
father  and  I.  frequently  without  extra  regu- 
lar help,  operated  a  farm  maintaining  150 
head  of  cattle.  I  know  farming  and  know 
what  It  Is  to  work  long,  hard  hours  every  day. 

Four  years  ago  I  lost  my  dad.  Mother  and 
1  now  carry  on.  It  Is  the  only  home  she  has 
ever  known,  the  only  life  she  knows  or  wishes. 
At  74  she  works  harder  than  most  men  in 
Industry.  Unfortunately,  she  Is  not  paid  pro- 
portionately.    Still  she  Is  uncomplaining. 

We  still  own  700  acres  of  good  old  Vermont 
and  a  few  over  100  head  of  purebred  Holstelns. 

If  you  agree  that  my  qualifications  as  a 
farmer  are  acceptable  then  you  may  feel  my 
suggestions  should  be  Instructive.  I  previ- 
ously referred  to  the  3-year  cycle.  No  dairy 
or  milk  program  can  be  designed  which  does 
not  take  this  fundamental  qualification  Into 
consideration. 

That  is  why  subsidies  cannot  and  will  not 
prove  effective  In  relieving  the  milk  shortage. 
Subsidies  are  political  footballs  to  be  kicked 
around.  They  can  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at 
the  v.-hlmsical  will  of  the  politicians  in  power. 
The  farmer  must  be  guaranteed  an  adequate 
price  for  his  milk  over  a  3-year  period  or 
longer,  to  Induce  any  effort  on  his  part  to 
plan  for  Increased  production. 

Cone:ress  apparently  appreciates  the  farm- 
er's plight  and  is  willing  to  play  ball.  In 
fact,  sulQcient  legislation  has  already  been 
passed.  Laws  now  authorize  the  executive 
department  to  increase  milk  prices  sufficiently 
to  insure  adequate  production.  But  the  trou- 
ble is  that  the  executive  branch  now  In  con- 
trol Is  more  Interested  In  catering  to  the 
demands  of  labor  and  votes  of  labor  than  In 
giving  farmers  the  necessary  income  to  keep 
them  on  the  farm. 

Now  is  the  time,  Mr.  Consumer,  for  you 
to  sper.k  your  piece  or  suffer  In  the  follow- 
ing years.  Why  now?  One  reason  Is  that 
the  commodity  credit  bill  must  be  kUled  or 
cured  In  some  form  before  January  1.  This 
Is  the  bill  which  will  make  or  break  milk 
subsidies.  What  are  your  Instructions  to 
your  Congressman?  The  other  reason  Is 
that  If  farmers  are  given  a  Uvlr.g  price  for 
their  milk  now,  more  of  them  will  stay  on 
the  farm  and  continue  to  produce,  not  dis- 
persing their  herds. 

Why  don't  the  farmers  retail  their  own 
milk,  you  might  ask.  Because  your  State 
legislatures  have  passed  so  many  sanitation 
and  hygienic  laws  requiring  that  milk  be 
pasteurized,  bottled  by  machine,  automati- 
cally capped,  and  even  recapped  without  be- 
ing touched  by  human,  hands.  Farmers 
can't  afford  such  an  overhead.  Soon  only 
big  corporations  wUl  be  retailing  milk,  even 
In  comparatively  small  towns,  unless  you 
buy  your  milk  over  the  store  coimter  In  a 


package.    This  ie  a  dangerous  trend,  from 
a  consumer's  point  of  view. 

Give  the  farmer,  on  the  average,  3  cents 
more  per  quart  now.  and  you  will  get  milk. 
If  other  costs  continue  upward,  that  advance 
must  remain  proportionate.  Put  that  In  a 
legislative  guarantee,  and  the  farmers  will 
feed  the  world, 

ROEDT  W.   PlEBCB. 

Bellows  Falls,  VT. 


Results  of  Cairo  and  Teheran  Conferences 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OI' 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17. 1943 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Hon.  Sumner  Welles  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  December  15,  1943 : 

Welles  Says  Parley  Dashed  Foes'  Hopes  for 
A  Compromise — Results  of  Cairo  and 
Teheran  Conferences  Seen  Assuring  Co- 
herence IN  Military  Strategy  and  Co- 
operation IN  Post-War  Transition 

(By  Sumner  Welles,  Former  Under  Secretary 
of  State) 

Now  that  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  at- 
tendant upon  the  meetings  of  Cairo  and 
Teheran  have  died,  the  positive  accomplish- 
ments which  these  meetings  represent  can 
be  anah-zed  more  objectively. 

The  results  of  these  meetings  assure  not 
only  a  coherence  and  unity  in  military  strat- 
egy on  the  part  of  the  four  major  powers 
which  had  by  no  means  previously  existed, 
but  they  also  imply  an  extent  of  effective  co- 
operation in  the  task  of  safeguarding  peace 
and  order  In  the  post-war  transition  period 
that  seemed  far  from  certain  a  few  months 
ago. 

They  have  finally  destroyed  the  Illusory 
hopes  to  which  Germany  and  Japan  so  stub- 
bornly clung,  that  suspicion  between  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Commonwealth  on  the 
other,  or  friction  between  Great  Britain  and 
China,  might  bring  about  so  great  a  weaken- 
ing cf  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations 
as  to  pave  the  way  for  a  compromise  peace. 

The  President  has  made  no  greater  con- 
tribution to  Allied  unity,  and  has  rendered 
no  more  farreaching  service  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  war  alms  of  this  country,  than 
he  has  by  his  participation  In  these  two 
epoch-making  conferences. 

The  meeting  with  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  at  Cairo  was  held  upon  the  friendly 
Insistence  of  President  Roosevelt. 

CHINESE  REASSURED 

Many  causes  for  Chinese  misapprehension 
have  now,  due,  at  least  In  part,  to  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  President,  been  dispelled. 

If  the  Chinese  people  are  obliged  to  await 
the  final  all-out  and  concerted  American  and 
British  attack  upon  Japan  until  the  war  in 
Europe  Is  won,  they  are  nevertheless  assured, 
not  only  that  the  pressure  against  Japan  will 
be  unrelenting,  but  also  that  it  Is  constantly 
rising,  and  that  It  will  continue  to  rise  until 
Japan  is  crtished. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  and 
British  Governments  promise  the  people  of 
China  that  they  seek  no  territory  In  the 
Pacific  themselves,  and  that  all  of  the  regions 
which  Japan  has  seized  from  China  during 
the  last  60  years,  and  some  of  which  China 


bad  lost  the  hope  of  regaining,  will  be  re- 
stored to  them. 

In  the  same  manner  the  doubts  which  som* 
members  of  the  Chinese  Government  hav« 
had  as  to  the  future  objectives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Far  East  have  been  allayed. 
For  while  Russia  clearly  could  not  participate 
in  the  Cairo  meeting  so  long  as  she  is  not  at 
war  with  Japan.  It  Ls  equally  evident  that 
the  promise  made  to  China  that  Manchuria 
would  be  restored  to  her  could  not  have  been 
made  save  with  the  prior  knowledge  and 
agreement  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

When  these  terms  shall  have  been  carried 
cut,  once  Japan  has  been  expelled  from 
all  other  territories  which  she  has  taken, 
China  will  become  the  dominant,  r.nd  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  a  cooperative 
and  pacific,  power  In  Asia. 

KOREA  TO   FE   FREED 

Finally,  with  the  restoration  of  Korean  In- 
dependence, one  of  the  great  crimes  of  tl:e 
twentieth  century  will  have  been  rectlflsd. 
and  another  stabilizing  factor  will  have  been 
added  to  the  new  International  system  which 
must  be  constructed  In  the  Paclflo. 

At  Teheran  the  long  expressed  desire  of 
the  President  to  meet  alone  with  Stalin  was 
at  last  realized.  This  opportunity  of  the 
heads  cf  the  Russian  and  American  govern- 
ments to  talk  directly — to  discard  intermedi- 
aries— to  discuss  face  to  face  the  fundamental 
issues  of  the  present  and  of  the  future,  was 
not  only  in  general  salutary,  but  it  was.  In 
particular,  the  most  effective  method  of  end- 
ing, once  for  all.  the  disastrous  isck  of  close 
understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  which  had  persisted 
for  more  than  a  generation. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Teheran  meet- 
ing was  accomplished.  It  is  found  in  the 
final  words  of  the  President,  Stalin,  and 
Churchill : 

"We  leave  here  friends  In  fact,  In  spirit, 
and  In  purpose." 

If  there  is  any  cause  to  cavil  at  the  an- 
nounced results  of  the  two  historic  meetings, 
it  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  as  yet 
no  Indication  given  by  the  four  great  powers 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  remaining 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  to  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  participating  In 
the  political  decisions  which  must  be  reached, 
in  ever-increasing  number,  as  the  war  finally 
draws  to  its  close.  Nor  is  there  announced 
any  form  of  mechanism  by  which  the  assur- 
ances proclaimed  by  the  iaut  powers  are  to 
be  carried  out. 

MORE    UCHT    WEEUEP 

At  Teheran  the  British,  Soviet,  and  Amer- 
ican Governments  declared  that  they  sought 
"the  cooperation  and  active  participation  of 
all  nations,  large  and  small,  whose  peoples 
•  •  •  are  dedicated  •  •  •  to  the 
elimination  of  tyranny  and  slavery,  oppres- 
sion and  Intolerance."  They  concluded  by 
stating.  "We  will  welcome  them  as  they  may 
choose  to  come  into  a  world  family  of  demo- 
cratic nations" 

The  question  of  what  part  they  may  bo 
permitted  to  play,  and  what  Infiuence  their 
voice  may  have,  once  they  have  entered  this 
family  of  democratic  nations.  Is  very  ob- 
viously a  matter  of  suprenre  moment  to  the 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
whether  they  be  large  or  small.  On  that  no 
light  is  as  yet  thrown. 

The  peoples  who  are  fighting  to  destroy 
tyranny  and  slavery  support,  I  believe. 
wholeheartedly,  the  political  objectives  an- 
nounced at  these  two  meetings,  as  they  sup- 
j)ort  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
now  once  more  reaffirmed.  But  they  are  al- 
ready asking  for  more  than  generalities. 
They  are  asking  how  these  objectives  in  the 
field  of  post-war  political  organization  ere 
to  be  secured.  It  surely  Is  already  time  to 
tell  them  at  least  how  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
stitute an  initial  executive  agency  of  all  of 
the  United  Nations  and  bow  It  will  ftmctlon; 
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and  how  nn  International  trusteeship  ruch 
B9  that  «Mch  must  aid  the  Korean  people 
back  to  liberty  1«  to  carry  out  its  responsl- 
bilities. 

We  may  hope  that  fundamental  and  Xar- 
reaching  plans  such  as  these  may  soon  b« 
determined  and  soon  be  made  known,  so  that 
much  unnecessary  and  frankly  dangerous 
BUitpicion  and  uncertainty  on  the  part  of 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  may 
b«  avoided. 


Votes  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  19i3 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Maryland   News,  of  Silver  Spring, 

Md.: 

vcrrvi   FOK  soLoims   and  sAn.oiis 

In  scores  of  conversations  with  neighbors 
here  at  home  everyone  has  strongly  con- 
tended that  tne  younger  Americans  on  the 
fighting  fronts  throughout  the  world  are  com- 
pletely entitled  to  vote  In  the  1944  Presiden- 
tial and  congressional  elections.  Each  citi- 
zen has  expressed  amazement  that  opposition 
should  have  developed  to  this  proposal  which 
opj  'Sit ion  now  appears  to  have  l)een  so 
adroitly  led  In  the  United  States  Senate  that 
the  United  States  Congress  seems  in  effect 
about  to  vote  lip  approval  of  a  plan  which 
will  actually  deny  the  servicemen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  next  November. 

Last  year  well  before  the  1942  congres- 
sional election  IxJth  Houses  of  the  United 
States  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  No.  712. 
which  both  set  up  a  permissive  method 
through  which  the  Uniled  States  Govern- 
ment could  handle  the  mechanics  of  enabling 
the  servicemen  to  vote  and  which,  to  quote 
Senator  Ca«toi  Glass,  of  Virginia,  further 
••specifically  provided  that  no  member  of  the 
armed  forces  was  to  be  compelled  either  to 
register  or  pay  a  poll  tax  In  order  to  vote  in 
a   Federal   election." 

Senator  Glass  continues  In  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator LOCA3,  printed  in  this  Isbue,  'I  cannot 
see  that  the  rlghU  of  the  States  are  either 
Jeopardized  or  in  any  way  Involved  In  the 
present  controversy." 

We  agree  with  the  observations  of  that 
great  statesman  and  Democrat,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  complete  proof  of  the  failure  of  both 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  to  provide 
a  workable  plan  for  the  voting  of  the  serv- 
icemen in  the  last  congressional  election  so 
that  the  servicemen  both  could  and  would 
vote  Is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  votes 
of  only  28.000  servicemen  were  counted  in 
the  1942  congressional  and  senatorial  elec- 
tions from  the  5.000.000  or  6.000.000  men  then 
serving  in  the  armed  forces. 

'n  11  months  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  elect  both  a  Congress  and  a 
President  whose  actions  will  decide  the  fate 
cf  our  own  people  for  generations  to  come 
and  whose  decisions  will  greatly  affect  the 
future  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Their 
actions  will  prevent  or  make  certain  World 
War  No.  3.  The  men  who  are  fighting  and 
dying  In  this  war  must  be  allowed  to  reg- 
ister through  their  votes  their  share  of  the 
decision  concerning  both  the  future  of 
America  and  the  future  of  the  world.  The 
Congress  must  provide  them  with  as  real  a 
chADce  to  vote  as  It  has  provided  them  to 


fight.  There  has  been  no  talk,  even  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  that  this  Is  a  Slates 
war.  Everything  that  has  or  will  happen  to 
these  young  Americans  in  this  war  has  been 
voted  by  this  Congress  to  be  a  completely 
Federal  and  national  responsibility  and  func- 
tion. This  war  Is  a  complete  national  ef- 
fort. To  work  at  all.  the  method  through 
which  the  servicemen  are  to  vote  must  flow 
r.long  the  same  channels. 

No  real  opportunity  to  vote  will  be  allowed 
those  serving  In  the  fighting  forces  if  the 
States  are  "requeited"  by  the  United  States 
Congress  to  set  up  machinery  for  the  conduct 
of  the  voting.  The  reason  is  simple  and  easy 
to  understand.  Those  on  the  fighting  fronf- 
are  in  the  Federal  Army  and  Navy.  The 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  are  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  sphere  of  State  government 
and  participation  therein  as  any  American 
activity  can  possibly  be.  The  men  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  not  allocated  to  services, 
divisions,  units,  or  ships  with  any  regard  for 
their  State  or  voting  residence.  Finally,  the 
Icadershp  of  the  Army  and  Navy  have  no 
concern  whatsoever  for  State  governments  cr 
election  laws  or  voting  procedure. 

The  48  States  as  Individual  agencies  of 
local  government  can  no  more  conduct  an 
election  among  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  than  they  can 
conduct  the  supply  system,  the  hospital  sys- 
tem, the  mail  system,  or  any  other  of  the 
systems  or  services  that  affect  all  of  these 
men.  The  States  will  net  be  able  even  to 
find  out  where  their  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
for  months  after  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion. Only  the  Army  and  the  Navy  know 
where  these  men  are  and  only  the  Army  and 
Navy  can  distribute  or  collect  their  mail. 
their  ballots,  their  food,  their  ammunition, 
their  clothing,  their  weapons,  or  their 
wounded.  The  Congress  has  set  up  this 
method  for  all  the  tools  of  war.  Why  change 
the  method  for  the  distribution  of  the  great 
weapon  and  privilege  of  free  citizens — the 
ballot? 

The  American  Army  and  Navy  are  both 
decent  and  efficient  enough  to  conduct  an 
honest  and  secret  election  among  those  serv- 
ing in  the  armed  forces. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  before  the 
1942  congressional  election  did  not  worry 
about  preserving  the  States'  rights  Involved 
In  the  holding,  through  Federal  military 
and  naval  officials,  of  nn  election  among  the 
members  of  the  armed  forces.  In  fact  they 
authorized  the  holding  of  such  an  election 
did  not  require  It.  The  Federal  officials  and 
those  of  the  Army  or  Navy  did  nothing.  The 
men  did  not  vote.  The  Congress  failed  to 
see  that  they  got  ballots  but  voted  them 
plenty  of  bayonets  and  machine  guns  and 
saw  that  they  got  them. 

Many  States  made  nearly  all  of  the  effort 
in  1942.  through  enacting  special  election 
laws  for  servicemen,  to  help  their  men  to  be 
able  to  vote  that  they  are  now  capable  of 
making  In  1944.  The  result  was  that  between 
5.000.000  and  6.000,000  Americans  who  were 
on  the  fighting  fronts  or  on  their  way  to  the 
fighting  fronts  were  actually  disfranchised 
in  the  last  congressional  and  senatorial  elec- 
tion and  that  only  28.000  servicemen  had 
their  ballots  counted.  AU  this,  while  as  In- 
dividual Americans,  these  men  were  com- 
pletely In  Federal  service. 

If  those  who  have  been  elected  to  pass 
the  laws  for  the  United  States  Intend  to  al- 
low the  soldiers  and  sailors  to  vote  they  will 
have  to  enact  a  Federal  law  that  makes  it 
mandatory  for  the  duly  authorized  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  chain  cf 
command  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  both 
give  a  definite  opportunity  to  vote  to  each 
man  and  then  to  transport  the  ballots  when 
voted  to  the  respective  home  States  of  the 
men  serving  with  the  fighting  forces  of  the 
Nation  in  time  to  be  counted  In  the  election. 

The  people  here  at  home  will  see  to  It  that 
the  votes  of  these  men  are  counted  If  the 
Congress  allows  their  votes  to  get  back  home. 


J.  William  Ditter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  22.  1943 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mighty 
oak  in  the  fore.st  of  men  has  fallen.  A 
stalwart  has  passed  from  our  midst.  A 
sharp  tongue  has  been  silenced.  An  ac- 
tive mind  has  been  granted  surcease.  A 
noble  soul  has  gone  to  its  reward.  In 
that  day  of  resurrection,  in  which  he  so 
devoutly  believed,  his  song  will  blend 
With  the  requiem  of  the  angels  and  his 
effort  will  still  be  to  help  establish  the 
kinf;dom  of  God  on  earth. 

Early  this  morning  my  secretary 
called  and  asked,  "Have  you  heard  about 
Congre.'Nsman  Ditter?"  There  was  an 
ominous  tone  in  her  voice.  My  heart 
stopped  for  an  instant  and  then  began 
beating  like  a  sledge  hammer.  Blood 
ran  through  my  veins  like  quicksilver. 
I  turned  hot  and  cold  in  the  same  mo- 
ment. I  gulped  and  almost  choked 
when  I  replied.  "No,"  and  nervously 
asked.  "What  about  him?"  She  replied, 
with  some  hesitancy  and  more  emotion, 
because  she  knew  him  too.  "He  was  killed 
last  nij,'ht  in  an  airplane  crash  over 
Pennsylvania." 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  yesterday  I  returned 
with  seven  of  our  colleagues  from  a 
15,000-mile  airplane  trip  through  Mex- 
ico, Central,  and  South  America.  When 
we  landed  at  the  National  Airport  in 
Washington  after  flying  for  many  days 
and  nights  over  high  mountains,  wild 
jungles,  and  open  seas,  I  knew  as  never 
before  how  good  it  is  to  be  alive. 

A  long  trip  by  plane  at  all  altitudes, 
over  every  kind  of  terrain  and  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  will  make  any  man 
think  thoughts  that  he  had  never 
dreamed  before  and  will  bring  him  a  lit- 
tle closer  to  God,  whose  hand  he  feels 
at  times  he  can  almost  touch.  It  will 
render  the  strongest  weak  and  make  the 
proudest  humble. 

Imagine,  sir.  my  reaction  when,  less 
than  36  hours  after  our  landing,  I 
learned  of  the  sudden,  unexpected,  and, 
to  our  finite  minds,  the  untimely  and 
tragic  death  of  our  colleague.  Doubts 
arose  in  my  mind,  skepticism  seized  me, 
and  I  found  it  difficult  not  to  yield  to 
rebellion,  cynicism,  and  despair.  After 
all.  can  there  be  a  God?  Is  it  fair?  Is  it 
just?  Why  would  a  Supreme  Being  to 
whom  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  are  the 
summum  bonum  of  life,  snatch  suddenly 
away  one  who  believed  the  same?  In 
an  hour  of  national  peril — when  all  we 
hold  dear  and  sacred,  v/hsn  freedom  and 
justice  weep,  when  the  pagan  forces  of 
might  and  materialism  are  running 
ruthlessly  and  rough.shod  over  the  world, 
why,  when  love  is  slain  by  hate,  when 
virtue  is  raped  by  vice,  and  right  is  rav- 
ished by  wrong,  should  one  so  strong, 
brave,  and  true,  in  the  heyday  of  his 
powers  and  in  the  prime  of  his  life  sud- 
denly be  snatched  from  us? 
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O  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  difficult  not  to 
become  bitter.  But  something  outside 
us,  yea,  something  Inside  us,  much  big- 
ger than  ourselves,  whispers.  "For  my 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord. 
God  works  mysteriously  his  wonders  to 
perform.  For  now  we  see  through  a 
glass  darkly;  but  then  face  to  face:  Now 
I  know  in  part;  but  then  shall  I  know 
even  as  also  I  am  known." 

O  world,  thou  choosest  not  the  better  part! 
It  Is  not  wisdom  to  be  only  wise. 
And  on  the  inward  vision  close  the  eyes. 
But  It  is  wisdom  to  believe  the  heart. 
Columbus  found  a  world  and  had  no  chart, 
Save  one  that  faith  deciphered  in  the  skies; 
To  trust  the  soul's  invincible  surmise 
Was  all  his  science  and  his  only  art. 
Our  knowledge  Is  a  torch  of  smoky  pine 
That  lights  the  pathway  but  one  step  ahead, 
Across  a  void  of  mystery  and  dread. 
Bid,  then,  the  tender  light  of  faith  to  shine 
By  which  alone  the  mortal  heart  Is  led 
Unto  the  thinking  of  the  thought  divine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  heart  has  reason  that 
reason  knows  not  of.  Life  is  deeper  than 
logic.  Bill  Ditter  knew  this,  but  It  did 
not  keep  him  from  being  logical.  He  was 
a  logician  by  nature.  Born  with  an 
extraordinary  mind,  he  cultivated  it. 
He  possessed  enormous  powers  of  anal- 
ysis and  was  blesesd  with  a  retentive 
memory.  His  penetrating  philosophical 
insight  and  lucid  way  of  expression  were 
convincing  to  the  toughest  agnostic.  He 
won  his  opponents  not  only  by  his  sound 
reasoning  and  his  literary  ability  but 
also  by  his  ingratiating  personality  and 
his  fair  play. 

Bill  Ditter  was  no  dilettante;  he  was 
a  bulldog.  Always  he  hit  hard  but  never 
did  he  hit  below  the  belt.  He  could  op- 
pose you  and  make  you  like  him.  When- 
ever he  reprimanded  me,  I  wanted  to 
beg  his  pardon.  I  loved  him.  Truly  he 
was  great. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  spoken 
In  Mr.  Ditter 's  district.  He  represented 
one  of  the  wealthiest  districts  in  the 
United  States.  But  never  did  he  lose 
the  common  touch.  He  was  of  the  earth. 
Like  Lincoln  he  thought,  "God  must  have 
loved  the  common  people  because  He 
made  so  many  of  them."  He  was  no 
silly  sentimentalist.  He  did  not  believe 
in  a  patronizing,  paternalistic  bureauc- 
racy and  had  little  faith  in  or  respect  for 
professional  uplifters  and  moral  reform- 
ers. His  hard  common  sense  told  him 
that  "God  helps  them  who  help  them- 
selves." Yet,  he  was  full  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  His  faith  was  in  God, 
the  Bible,  home,  mother,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  often  late  in  the  evening 
when  most  Members  had  left  their  offices 
and  gone  to  their  homes,  as  we  also 
should  have  done,  Bill  Ditter  would 
drop  by  my  office  for  a  friendly  chat. 
We  naturally  would  connive  to  some  ex- 
tent against  the  New  Deal  since  he  was 
chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Congressional  Commitee  and  I  was  a 
member  of  the  same.  But  the  Demo- 
crats of  this  House  would  be  surprised 
to  know  how  little  we  discussed  politics. 
Bill  and  I  were  friends  and  always  we 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
little  but  personal  and  very  important 
things  of  life.  After  5  minutes  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  3  minutes  on  the 


cosmic  situation  we  would  spend  some- 
times hours  on  the  commonplace  things 
that  affected  Bill  Ditter  and  his  ordi- 
nary friends — Henry,  Tom,  and  Joe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  who  heard  Bill 
Dittek  on  the  floor,  the  rough-and-tum- 
ble fighter,  the  invincible  debater,  quick 
at  repartee,  keen  of  wit,  well  informed, 
with  a  disarming  smile  and  a  gracious 
manner,  which  would  melt  the  bitterest 
opposition,  did  not  know  him.  Only  the 
few  who  .were  privileged  to  have  spent 
days  and  nights  with  him  in  fair  weather 
and  foul,  who  had  gone  through  bitter 
defeats  and  glorious  triiunphs  with  him, 
who  were  admitted  to  his  close  confi- 
dences, will  ever  know  what  a  Nobleman 
of  God  Bill  Ditter  really  w&s. 

Bill  Ditter  loved  to  fly.  He  never 
chased  any  rainbows  in  Congress,  but  he 
chased  them  in  the  sky.  He  was  a  dare- 
devil. He  enjoyed  floating  with  lazy 
clouds  and  racing  with  swift  winds.  Up 
and  down  the  stairways  of  heaven  he 
ran  with  boyish  glee,  and  if  Bill  had  to 
fall  from  heaven  there  is  no  spot  here 
or  in  paradise  he  would  rather  land  than 
Pennsylvania.  How  he  loved  his  State, 
and  its  people.  He  was  the  soul  of 
loyalty  to  what  and  whom  he  loved. 

I  like  to  think  of  Bill  and  the  many 
other  flne  Americans  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  airplane  crashes,  in  war  and 
peace,  on  land  and  sea,  as  heroes  of  an 
infant  industry  which  will  transform  the 
world  and  determine  largely  the  destiny 
of  man.  We  all  know  that  space  has 
been  annihilated,  and  time  has  been  con- 
quered by  this  new  medium  of  trans- 
portation. True,  it  is  being  used  at  the 
moment  to  bomb,  blast,  and  kill;  but 
when  man  will  learn  to  control  the  p>ower 
this  new  industry  brings,  he  will  turn 
to  construction  and  build  a  world  of 
peace,  progress,  justice,  and  good  will. 
Bill  Ditter  and  other  victims  of  air 
crashes  have  not  died  in  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  richest  compensa- 
tion of  a  Congressman's  life  is  the 
friendship  he  forms  with  his  colleagues. 
Nowhere  else  on  earth  will  one  flnd  a 
more  wholesome  or  helpful  fraternity 
than  in  this  House.  We  have  our  dif- 
ferences, but  we  know  each  other  and 
we  understand.  Bill  Ditter  was  one  of 
the  best  among  us.  He  was  my  friend. 
I  loved  him  and  shall  miss  him  dread- 
fully, but  imtil  the  day  when  I  hope  to 
see  him  again,  I  shall  always  believe  that 
the  Prophet  Micah  had  Bill  Ditter  in 
mind  when  he  wrote: 

He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God? 


Spanish  War  Veterans'  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  17. 1943 

Mr.  WEICHEL  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker, 

up  in  my  district  the  State  of  Ohio  main- 


tains a  home  for  war  veterans.  It  was 
there  from  early  youth  that  I  learned  to 
personally  know  the  men  of  the  Spanish 
War.  They  were  once  yoimg  and  the 
flower  of  American  manhood,  but  they 
laid  aside  the  ambitions  of  youth  and 
gave  their  services  to  our  country  as  one 
of  the  greatest  volimteer  groups  in  om* 
history. 

Upon  their  return  from  service,  many 
of  the  sick,  lame,  and  disabled  were  sim- 
ply mustered  out  with  a  flare  of  drums 
in  their  own  home  town,  and  suddenly 
back  in  civil  life. 

The  bonus  and  adjusted  compensation 
were  words  yet  to  be  coined,  and  many 
a  veteran  foimd  It  difficult  to  secure  a 
place  in  civil  life.  It  was  some  years 
before  the  disabled  were  slightly  recog- 
nized and  many  years  before  the  great 
masses  of  these  war  veterans  were  com- 
pensated by  pensions  for  the  part  of  their 
physical  lives  and  future  health  given  to 
our  country. 

And  along  with  these  patriots  were 
their  attentive  wives  who  ministered  to 
them  throughout  these  years,  many  of 
whom  are  now  widows. 

This  increase  in  pensions  to  these  pa- 
triots comes  in  the  evening  of  life,  and 
should  have  been  given  long  ago.  For 
many  it  has  come  too  late. 

I  hope  it  will  brighten  and  ease  the 
remaining  years  of  these  veterans  of  the 
Spanish  War,  their  wives,  and  their 
widows. 


Montana  War  Board  Would  Lift  Pork 
Rationinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17, 1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Ur. 
Speaker,  under  unanimcus  consent,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Helena  Record-Independent  of  De- 
cember 11,  1943,  pertaining  to  the  pres- 
ent pork  situation.  The  Montana  U.  S. 
D.  A.  war  board  has  recommended  to 
Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones  that 
ration  points  on  pork  be  removed  until 
the  present  overabundance  on  the  mar- 
ket is  relieved.  I  have  received  many 
letters  and  telegrams  on  this  subject  and 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  endorsing  the 
stand  of  the  Montana  war  board. 

The  article  follows: 

MONTANA     WAB     BOARD     WOTTLD     LIFT     POUC 
SATIONING 

BozEMAN,  December  11. — The  Montarui 
U.  S.  D.  A.  war  board  has  recommended  to 
Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones  that  ratloa 
points  on  pork  t>e  removed  untU  the  present 
glut  Is  alleviated,  R.  J.  McKenna,  board  chair- 
man, announced  today. 

He  said  the  State  board  also  had  recom- 
mended that  the  3-percent  hauling  tax  on 
exchange  or  noncommercial  hauling  of  raw 
farm  products  be  canceled. 

'Present  indications  are  that  sufficient 
credit  will  be  available  to  farmers  out  of  exlst- 
liig  facilities,  and  special  provisions  for  fi- 
nancing 1944  Montana  farm  production  will 
not  be  necessary,"  McKenna  continued. 
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An  Increase  In  livestock  to  a  point  where 
feed  supplies  are  out  of  balance  was  reported, 
•nd  charged  with  being  the  hold-back  of  nor- 
mal movement  of  Montana  stock  to  feed  lota. 

"The  board  feels  that  a  removal  of  ration 
points  on  pork  would  result  In  a  sufSclent 
quantity  of  the  meat  going  directly  to  con- 
gumers  to  materially  relieve  the  situation," 
the  chairman  explained.  "Actually,  there  la 
no  surplus  of  meat,  but  temporarily  an  ad- 
justment in  the  flow  of  live  animals  to 
market  is  essential." 


What  Inter-American  Cooperation  Means 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or  NO«TH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1943 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of  In- 
ter-American Affairs,  at  the  American 
Legion  Dinner,  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  November  26. 1943: 

Commander  Atherton,  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  American  Republics, 
honored  guests  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  evening 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  the  statesmanlike  and  eloquent  re- 
marks of  Bishop  OUara.  Senator  Babklet. 
and  yourself.  Commander,  on  the  slgniflcance 
of  inter-American  solidarity  and  to  have  a 
chance  to  add  a  few  words  about  what  Inter- 
American  cooperation  means  to  this  country. 

As  veterans  of  the  armed  forces  you 
Legionnaires  know  what  it  takes  to  win  a 
war.  You  appreciate  the  importance  of  of- 
fensive and  defensive  bases  of  operations. 
You  understand  how  precioys  are  the  es- 
sential materials  from  which  the  weapons  of 
war  are  forged. 

You  know  that  without  the  twin  shields 
of  food  and  health  no  man  can  either  work 
or  fight.  You  know  that  victory  lies  in  mo- 
bilization— mobilization  of  all  the  forces  that 
spell  victory. 

No  one  knows  better  than  you  the  Im- 
portance of  national  and  international  sol- 
idarity In  time  of  crisis.  Nations  next  door 
to  one  another  must  be  secure  and  firm  in 
their  Joint  support  of  a  common  cause.  That 
security  and  that  firmness  do  not  develop 
overnight,  they  are  the  result  of  patient  and 
painstaking  preparation. 

As  citizens  you  Legionnaires  are  further 
•ware  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
demand  a  durable  peace.  No  American  to- 
day questions  the  necessity  of  standing 
solidly  with  the  other  peace-loving  nations 
of  the  world,  large  and  small,  for  the  years 
to  come. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  Legion 
and  its  women's  auxiliary — about  1,800,000 
people — rcp.-esenting  an  important  cross 
section  of  opinion  in  the  United  States,  have 
undertaken  as  one  of  their  major  objectives 
the  development  of  inter-American  coopera- 
tion. 

Our  Rood-nelghbcr  policy  as  proclaimed  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1933,  was  based  on 
foundations  laid  during  the  past  century  by 
leaders  throughout  the  American  republics. 
Today  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  fundamental 
national  policy  which  should  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  partisan  debate. 

V/Uy  are  you  Legionnaires  so  earnestly  cofi- 
c€i.ied  wuh  tlie  ^ood-acighbor  policy? 


I  think  the  answer  Is  very  simple.  It  is 
a  practical  policy  and  it  works  and  there 
have  been  many  mutual  dividends.  The 
other  American  republics  are  pulling  their 
weight  and  doing  their  part  in  this  struggle 
and  we  In  the  United  States  can  well  be 
proud  and  grateful  •-hat  we  are  a  part  of  this 
family  of  nations. 

Let  tis  look  at  a  Jew  facts  of  first  import- 
ance. 

There  are  20  other  American  republics  In 
this  hemisphere.  Nineteen  of  them  have 
broken  relations  with  the  enemy  and  have 
given  freely  of  their  resources  to  the  cause 
of  the  United  Nations.  Twelve  have  "de- 
clared war. 

As  :i  result  we  have  the  use  o*.  military, 
naval,  and  air  bases  which  have  enormously 
simplified  our  strategic  problems.  In  a  very 
real  sense  the  great  base  at  Natal  on  the 
bulge  of  Brazil,  where  our  planes  swing  across 
the  South  Atlantic,  could  be  called  Vicrory 
Come:-. 

Without  hesitation.  Ecuador,  occupying  a 
strategic  position  in  relation  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  gives  us  the  right  to  u=e  the 
Galapagos  Islands  for  an  outpost  of  defense, 
and  the  port  of  Salinas,  the  most  important 
naval  harbor  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America. 

Cuban  planes  and  subchasers  are  hunting 
down  U-boats. 

Mexican  merchant  sailors  have  lost  their 
lives  fit  sea  by  enemy  action. 

Brazilian  airmen  are  blasting  German  sub- 
marines to  the  bottom,  and  Brazil  is  prepar- 
ing troops  for  overseas  service. 

The  other  Americas  have  smashed  centers 
of  espionage  and  sabotage  on  two  continents. 

They  have  stepped  up  production  of  stra- 
tegic raw  materials  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  the  words  of  that  distinguished  Lfgion- 
nalre,  Louis  Johnson,  we  can  say:  "Those 
who  laughed  at  the  pioneers  of  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
South  American  materials  saved  the  day  for 
the  arsenal  of  democracy." 

But  memory  is  an  uncertain  thing,  today's 
deeds  dwarf  the  past.  Let  us  take  a  minute 
to  look  back  only  3  yi?ars. 

The  grand  strategy  of  the  Germans  and  tHe 
Japanese  for  their  attack  against  the  United 
States  recognized  that  our  vulnerable  flank 
was  the  other  American  republics. 

The  Axis  had  been  working  for  years  in 
every  one  of  those  countries  to  create  the 
conditions  that  would  favor  the  plans  for 
their  aggre«ion.  In  this  work  they  expended 
millions,  and  took  :;ull  advantage  of  every 
past  error  of  the  United  States  policy  toward 
those  countries. 

Difllcult  It  Is,  I  fidmlt.  to  recapture  the 
realities  of  the  summer  of  1940.  Yet  realities 
they  were. 

In  that  summer  o.'  1940  the  Axis  was  win- 
ning the  war.  And  If  we  were  reckoning  in 
tangibles  alone  we  could  only  observe  that 
the  enemy  had  all  the  advantage  of  anticipa- 
tion, preparation,  and  position — and  that 
therefore  there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
they  would  keep  on  winning. 

In  those  bleak  days — under  this  mortal 
threat  to  the  free  existence  of  the  United 
States  and  the  othjr  American  republics — 
there  was  raised  th<!  standard  of  faith — the 
sheer,  moral  courage  of  strong  people. 

The  Nazis  and  Fascists  depended  upon  our 
Inertia  and  our  softness.  The  other  American 
republics  depended  cin  our  word.  Our  neigh- 
bors were  right.  Meeting  at  Panama  in  1939, 
and  at  Habana  In  1940,  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  American  nations  acted  as  one  for  the 
defense  of  the  hemisphere.  But  a  far  greater 
test  lay  ahead — Pearl  Harbor. 

On  that  day,  December  7.  1941.  there  was 
anguish  and  anxiety  In  the  United  States. 
The  enemy  might  be  coming  through  the 
door — a  threatened  Japanese  Invasion  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 


The  enemy  might  be  coming  through  our 
WMidcws— putential  trans-Atlantic  air  raids. 

The  enemy  might  be  coming  through  the 
floor — a  po5b!ble  fifth  column  in  the  other 
Americas,  or  an  attack  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

None  of  the>e  fcais  materialized.  Joint  ac- 
tion, cjnscientiotis  effort,  and  the  many  pre- 
liminary steps  to  success  on  the  battlefields 
saved  untold  millions  in  lives  and  money. 

And  remember  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942 
the  representatives  of  the  other  American 
republics — rnly  6  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor- 
pledged  their  aid  to  us  at  a  time  when  our 
record  shewed  nothing  but  defeat  on  land 
and  sea. 

So  we  see  the  results  and  we  recall  the 
cnndltiuns  under  which  they  were  obtained. 
We  may  rightfully  ask:  How  does  this  policy 
of  Inter-Anierlcan  cooperation  work?  How  Is 
It  administered?  What  is  the  specific  share 
of  the  United  States? 

We  have  purchased  materials  from  the 
other  Americas  and  have  made  expenditures 
to  develop  their  production. 

In  this  way  we  have  gotten  rubber  for  air- 
plane tire.'!,  mica  for  radar  equipment,  quartz 
crystals  far  radio  communications,  diamonds 
for  machine  tools,  fibers  for  ropes  on  battle- 
ships, copper  for  munitions,  nitrates  for  ex- 
plosives, tungsten  for  hardening  steel,  etc. 

We  have  built  naval  and  military  Installa- 
tions at  strategic  points  and  we  have  provided 
leitd-lease  military  equipment  for  the  defense 
of  the  hemisphere.  We  have  engaged  in  train- 
ing programs  to  Increase  the  skill  of  soldiers, 
farmers,  factory  workers,  and  technicians.  We 
have  helped  to  accelerate  the  output  of  key 
foods. 

But  let  us  go  back  for  a  minute.  The  story 
of  the  war  might  have  been  different.  In- 
stead of  fighting  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
hundreds  of  thotisands  of  our  men  might 
have  been  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  sol- 
diers of  our  neighbors  in  the  Jungles  of  Brazil 
in  the  east  and  Ecuador  In  the  west. 

We  anticipated  the  possibility  of  this  sit- 
uation and  undertook  cooperative  programs 
of  health  and  sanitation  to  combat  malaria 
and  other  tropical  diseases. 

We  helped  to  build  hospitals  and  clinics, 
which,  if  fighting  had  come  to  this  hemi- 
sphere, would  have  made  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  to  your  sons  or  my 
brothers. 

As  it  is,  this  work  in  health  and  sanitation 
h.'is  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  workers 
pioducing  raw  materials  so  essential  to  our 
war  program. 

Those  of  y(ju  who  know  the  Tropics  also 
know  that  the  Panama  Canal  Itself  is  less  an 
engineering  triumph  than  a  victory  over 
di.sea.se. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  and  spec- 
ulatU)!!  about  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  this  program  of  cooperation.  Uninformed 
estimates  have  ranged  all  the  way  to 
$6  000,000.000 — a  figure  I  read  in  a  magazine 
article  JiL^t  the  other  day.  That  figure  was 
said  to  represent  a  3-year  outlay,  not  in- 
cluding, mind  you,  the  sums  spent  for  goods, 
food,  and  raw  materials. 

That  guess  of  16.000,000,000  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts. 

The  truth  is  that  all  expenditures  and  com- 
mitments to  spend  made  during  the  past  3 
years  by  all  Government  arenclcs,  including 
military  and  naval  installations,  total  less 
than  S6C0  OCO  0,0. 

And  after  the.-c  3  war  years.  United  States 
Government  loans  to  the  other  Americas, 
including  lend-lease  materials  and  E.xport- 
Imporl  Bank  loans,  total  ?60'3,C00.C00.  of 
which  less  than  half  has  actually  been  dis- 
bur.-jed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  In  this  connection 
that  up  to  date  the  other  American  republics 
have  paid  back  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  totaling  $107.000  000. 

As  in  the  case  of  th.^t  $". 000 .OC 0.000  men- 
tioned in  the  art:cle,  the  figmes  I  have  Just 
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given  do  not  Include  the  stuns  spent  for  goods, 
food,  and  raw  materials. 

You  and  I  know  that  we  cotild  not  buy 
with  money  what  the  other  Americas  have 
given  so  willingly. 

You  and  I  know  that  a  dollar  value  cannot 
be  put  upon  faith  and  sacrifice — faith  and 
aacrlflce  which  have  been  translated  with 
such  reality  and  effect  Into  the  weapons  of 
war.  The  American  nations  have  contrib- 
uted to  a  common  effort  for  the  attainment 
of  a  common  goal. 

Prom  all  of  this  experience  we  have  drawn 
Important  lessons.  As  President  Roosevelt 
said  In  a  message  to  Congress  last  Septem- 
ber 17:  "The  policy  of  the  good  neighbor  has 
shown  such  success  in  the  hemisphere  of  the 
Americas  that  its  extension  to  the  whole 
world  seems  to  be  the  logical  next  step." 

The  attitude  of  the  American  Legion  to- 
ward foreign  affairs  has  been  both  consistent 
and  constructive. 

I  recall  the  resolutions  of  yotir  Boston 
convention  of  1940,  which  took  a  bold  stand 
against  the  menacing  might  of  Germany 
and  Italy. 

I  have  seen  the  crystallization  of  yotir 
views  and  your  forthright  call  of  1943  for  a 
world  organization  with  the  force  necessary 
to  maintain  peace. 

In  your  silver  Jubilee  convention  at  Omaha 
you  of  the  Legion  not  only  endorsed  the 
good-neighbor  policy  as  such — by  resolu- 
tion—but you  also  gave  to  our  American 
partners  In  war  a  message  of  Inspiration  for 
the  future  when  you  said : 

"We  warmly  endorse  the  good-neighbor 
policies  which  have  strengthened  the  bonds 
of  friendship  throughout  all  the  Americas. 
We  urge  continued  effort  to  break  down 
every  difference  of  whatever  nature  that 
may  now — or  hereafter — threaten  the  soli- 
darity of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We 
recommend  every  honest  effort  to  remove  all 
cause  of  misunderstanding,  so  that  the  na- 
tions of  all  the  Americas  shall  speak  and 
act  as  one  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
Jtistlce." 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  principal  of  coop- 
eration based  so  firmly  In  the  Americas  upon 
knowledge,  understanding,  mutual  trust, 
and  confidence  will  serve  as  an  Inspiring 
model  for  the  world  of  the  future. 


From  a  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1943 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  approach  of  Christmas,  tloat  holy 
season,  our  thoughts  and  hearts  turn  to 
the  thousands  of  our  boys  and  girls  in 
the  armed  forces  all  over  the  world,  who 
are  fighting  for  us,  and  of  their  parents 
and  families,  and  of  the  vacant  chairs  on 
this  Christmas  at  the  tables  of  nearly 
every  family  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  they  know  that  we 
are  thinking  of  them,  and  praying  for 
them,  and  all  of  us  write  to  them  as 
often  as  possible,  and  it  is  my  privilege 
to  write  to  many  of  our  boys  from  my 
district  overseas,  and  they  write  to  me. 
Typical  of  many  of  the  letters  which  I 
receive  from  our  boys  overseas  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  letter  from  Sgt.  Harold  Hill 
Comeau,  of  Opelousas,  La.,  my  home 
town,  as  follows: 


Now  that  I  have  adjusted  myself  to  being 
overseas.  I  must  admit,  that  it  is  not  so  bad. 
We  who  are  overseas  also  know  how  fortu- 
nate we  are  to  be  American  soldiers,  for  the 
American  soldier's  food,  clothing,  and  equip- 
ment Is  far  superior  to  any  other  soldier's  in 
the  world.  Those  things  may  not  be  ap- 
preciated so  much  until  you  leave  the  States, 
then  you  realize  how  Iticky  you   are. 

Thanksgiving  Day  Uncle  Sam  came 
through  with  the  turkey  he  had  promised 
us.  Yes;  we  had  all  the  turkey  we  could 
eat  plus  all  the  trimmings  that  go  with  it. 
You  can  imagine  how  much  that  was  appre- 
ciated, and  how  much  it  helped  morale  that 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  source  of  great 
consolation.  I  am  sure,  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  our  boys 
and  girls  to  know  this. 


Better  Teamwork  Between  Congrei*  and 
the  EzecntiTe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.ESTESKEFAUVER 

or    TINNISSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  herein  an  address  by  Dr.  Prank 
W.  Prescott,  head  of  the  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
department  of  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chattanooga,  delivered  over 
station  WDOD,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
on  December  16,  1943.  This  is  a  very 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  pending  pro- 
posal to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House 
to  establish  a  question  period  for  Cabi- 
net members  and  heads  of  departments 
and  independent  agencies. 

The  address  Is  as  follows: 

In  a  recent  broadcast  on  the  subsidy  ques- 
tion I  was  quite  critical  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  ac- 
tion is  an  example  of  how  our  Government 
works  when  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  are  at  loggerheads;  when  President 
and  Congress  are  too  often  occupying  "two 
islands  of  separate  and  Jealous  power."  If 
the  present  session  of  Congress  seems  futile, 
fretful,  and  somewhat  frustrated  it  Is  not 
alone  due  to  the  membership,  but  also  to 
the  feeling  that  Congress  is  not  adequately 
equipped  to  solve  the  problems  emerging 
In  a  rapidly  changing  world  Congress  has 
only  what  amounts  to  an  item  veto  of  ad- 
ministration measures;  it  is  isolated  from 
the  main  ctirrents  of  governmental  action, 
and  its  waste  motion  Is  perennial  and  firmly 
embedded  in  the  formalism  of  Its  outworn 
conventional  rtiles.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident  during  the  war  that  ways  must 
be  found  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Government.  One  hopeful 
sign  Is  the  attitude  of  a  rather  large  group 
of  younger  Members  of  the  House  who  recog- 
nize the  defects  of  corigreasional  procedures 
and  want  to  do  something  constructive  about 

it. 

The  recent  appearance  of  Secretary  Cor- 
dell  Hull  before  a  Joint  session  of  both 
Houses  served  to  draw  attention  to  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  on  October  19  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Estxs  KxrAxrm..  This  res- 
olution has  been  discussed  twice  In  the  last 
month  and  is  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  where  It  will  »oon  oome  up  for  hear- 
ing. 


Ux.  KETAtrvza's  plan  la  simply  this:   Tht 
Bouse  rules  would  be  revised  so  that  one* 
a  week  or  once  a  fortnight  there  would  be  a 
2-hour  period  in  which  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  of  the  independent  agencies  would 
answer  In  person  and  orally  both  written  and 
oral  questions  propoimded  them  by  Members 
of    the    Hotise.    The    Committee    on    Rules 
would  determine   the  date  and   the   length 
(not  exceeding  2  hours)   of  question  period 
and  allot  the  time  to  each  department  or 
agency  to  be  heard.    TTie  written  questions 
would   be   filtered   through   the   appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  before  being  sent 
to    the   department   or   agency    heads.     Th« 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  example, 
•jiight  have  a  question  before  It  on  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Fascist  Govern'-icnt  of  Spain. 
The  Member  who  wanted  that  "question  asked 
would  file  It.  and  then,  prior  to  2  days  before 
Mr.  Hull  was  to  appear,  th-j  committee  would 
go  over  the  questions,  or  it  might  originate 
one  on  Its  own  Initiative,  and  then  the  ques- 
tion would  be  sent  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  copies  would  be  sent  to  the  Rtiles 
Committee.     After  consideration  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  matter  and  the  reccm- 
mendatlon    of    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs,   the  time  would  be  allotted  to  Mr. 
HtUl.    If  he  were  given  2  hours  (the  maxi- 
mum) time  to  answer,  one-half  of  this  time 
would  be  spent  in  answering  the  questions 
already  submitted  to  him  and  published  In 
the  Rbcoeo  for  2  days,  and  the  remaining  half 
(1  hotir)    would  be  consumed  by  answering 
questions  from  the  floor  of  the  House.     The 
time  for  the  latter  would  be  controlled  by 
the    chairman    of    the    committee    and    the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee 
so  that  the  minority  members  would  have  a 
fair  chance  to  put  their  questions.    Thus  the 
first  part  of  the  period  wotild  be  a  sort  of 
"full  dress"  appearance,  while  the  second  haif 
wotild  be  more  Informal. 

Congress  has  an  Insatiable  appetite  for 
detailed  information.  In  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  there  were  217  resolutions 
filed  for  sp>ecial  investigations;  87  requests  for 
specific  Information  from  the  departments, 
and  the  present  Congress  has  continued  10 
special  committees.  It  Is  urged  in  favor  of 
the  Kefauver  plan  that  it  would  help  elim- 
inate the  many  special  committees.  It  would 
also  tend  to  save  the  time  of  busy  adminis- 
trators. For  In  one  recent  month  an  admin- 
istrative officer  appeared  seven  times  before 
House  committees  and  gave  substantially  the 
same  information  to  each  one.  Nor  would 
the  plan  add  to  the  work  of  the  department 
heads.  They  are  increasingly  called  before 
the  regular  committees;  they  are  often  to  be 
seen  in  the  lobbies  or  cloakrooms  and  some- 
times on  the  floor  of  the  Congrefls  Itself. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  administra- 
tive heads  would  not  need  to  attend  every 
week;  perhaps  only  once  or  twice  a  month, 
certalnly^o  more  time  than  they  now  sacri- 
fice to  the  visits  of  the  Congressmen  to 
their  offices.  The  trouble  with  the  existing 
system  (apart  from  the  excess  number  of 
committees,  and  the  lack  of  Joint  Senate  and 
House  hearings)  is  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  unable  to  hear  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  discussion  in  committee  sessions, 
the  reports  may  not  be  printed  tox  weeks  or 
months  after  the  hearings  have  been  held, 
sometimes  not  at  all.  In  practice,  few  Mem- 
bers can  spare  the  time  from  errand  running 
for  constituents  and  regular  routine  work, 
to  read  the  voluminous  proceedings.  So  the 
Members  would  get  better,  more  timely,  and 
more  adequate  Information  on  large  Issues  of 
policy  if  they  could  have  the  chief  administra- 
tors up  for  a  free,  frank,  and  open  discus- 
sion with  them  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  Kefauver  resolution  raises  a  problem 
that  is  as  ol6  as  the  Government  itself.  In 
the  flrst  a  Congresses  which  created  the 
executive  departments  and  worked  out  the 
precedenU  for  relaUons  between  ezecutivs 
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and  legislative  branches,  there  are  several 
Instances  of  secretaries  appearing  before  one 
or  the  other  House  to  present  Information 
and  reports,  and  the  act  creating  the  Treasury 
Department  evidently  had  this  In  mind  when 
It  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
"to  make  report  and  give  Information  to 
either  branch  of  the  legislature  In  person 
cr  In  writing,  as  may  be  required."  That 
statute  as  amended  Is  still  In  force.  But  It 
would  appear  that  owing  to  the  tactlessness 
of  Hamilton  or  fear  of  his  j)ersuaslvene88, 
the  House  wa«  unwilling  to  admit  him  to  the 
floor  to  urge  action  on  measures  he  desired. 
Since  that  time  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  some  plan 
which  would  establish  closer  working  rela- 
tionships between  the  2  branches.  In  1864. 
Mr.  Pendleton  (Ohio)  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution providing  that  the  heads  of  the  de- 
p;»rtment«  be  granted  seats  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  participate  In  debate,  and  It 
made  attendance  obligatory  on  stated  days 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  questions.  A 
similar  proposal  was  made  In  1881  by  the 
same  Mr.  Pendleton,  then  a  Senator,  who 
would  give  Cabinet  members  access  to  both 
Houses.  A  committee  of  the  Senate  made  a 
long  report  covering  all  the  constitutional 
and  legal  questions  Involved.  Adoption  of 
ti:e  bill,  though  the  committee,  would  be 
the  first  step  "toward  a  sound  civil -service 
reform"  In  which  Senator  Pendleton  was 
greatly  Interested  at  the  time.  It  was  re- 
vived in  1912  by  President  Taft  who  strongly 
urged  Its  adopted  In  a  special  message  to 
Congress.  When  the  Budget  Act  was  under 
coi:Gider:ttion  In  1921  the  discussion  of  the 
ma'ter  was  renewed  by  those  who  felt  that 
the  heads  of  executive  departments  might 
wisely  be  allowed  to  appear  In  person  before 
Concress  to  defend  the  Budget  estimates 
affecting  their  work.  From  1921  to  1943,  in- 
clusive, no  fewer  than  28  separate  bills  were 
Introduced  to  effect  this  same  purpose.  The 
plan  has  been  endorsed  by  3  Presidents,  by 
an  outstanding  senatorial  committee,  by  2 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Taft 
and  Hughes  I.  and  by  distinguished  scholars 
and  publicists. 

In  all  of  tne  plans  except  that  of  Mr.  Kx- 
FAUVEK  there  was  provision  for  a  modified 
form  of  the  British  Cabinet  system  and  this 
appfars  to  have  been  Its  greatest  obstacle. 
As  one  writer  acutely  observes: 

"If  the  situation  were  clearly  analyzed  It 
would  probably  appear  that  the  failure  to 
adopt  even  the  mildest  of  the  proposals  to 
put  the  Cabinet  In  closer  touch  with  Congress 
is  rK)t  due  In  any  preponderance  of  belief 
In  the  disadvantages  of  the  plan  but  rather 
to  political  Inertia  coupled  with  the  vaguely 
uneasy  feeling  that  the  change  would  un- 
wisely upset  the  established  and  traditional 
relationship  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  with  consequences  which 
cannot  be  accurately  foreseen  and  appraised." 

Tlie  Kefauver  plan  does  not  upset  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  two  branches.  It 
violates  no  tradition  unless  It  be  the  almost 
traditional  chaos  of  the  House  legislative 
process.  This  plan  is  not  designed  to  make 
the  cabinet  a  dictator  to  the  House,  as  It 
obtains  In  the  House  of  Commons  In  Britain. 
In  exchange  for  the  right  to  call  up  the  De- 
partment heads  and  the  chief  administrators 
of  the  great  new  agencies  like  Social  Security. 
Federal  V/orks,  and  Housing — to  mention  no 
others — these  executives  can  defend  them- 
selves on  the  floor,  rather  than  taking  the 
roundabout  method  of  the  radio  or  the  press. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  would  appear 
that  by  this  simple,  workable  device  the  com- 
mon citizen  would  find  it  much  easier  to  dis- 
cover what  Is  going  on  In  Washington.  The 
whole  matter  rests  on  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  all  concerned:  The  House  cannot  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  the  executive  chiefs 
for  qtiestionlng.  It  would  not  need  to.  On 
the  part  of  the  Congressmen,  working 
through  their  established  committees,  the  ir- 


relevant and  Immaterial  questions  would 
clear  through  the  appropriate  committees  a.s 
an  essential  safeguard  for  orderly  procedures 
It  would  tend  to  cut  down  on  the  amount 
of  irresponsible  criticism  of  administrators 
which  Is  now  so  prevalent.  The  Cabinet 
memt)ers'  press  conferences  and  the  com- 
mittee hearings  go  only  part  way  In  the  di- 
rection of  Improved  communications. 

Government  In  a  democracy  should  be  al- 
lowed to  experiment.  IX  the  device  should 
work  well  in  the  House,  it  would  readily  ap- 
pear feasible  In  the  Senate.  Thus,  while  the 
Kefauver  plan  is  no  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
of  Congress,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  reforms  would  not  stop  here,  but 
would  move  into  the  field  of  other  bad.y 
nee<led  changes.  Congres.s.  like  many  an- 
other of  our  pollJcal  Institutions,  is  in  a 
transitional  period.  It  must  be  adapted  to 
an  age  of  technclogy.  It  must  meet  the 
challenge  of  Presidential  leadership,  not  with 
gueiTllla-Uke  sniping  at  the  Chief  Executive 
but  by  the  creatio:i  of  a  responsible,  re.'-pon- 
slve  leadership  of  its  own.  To  this  end.  Mr. 
Kefauvek's  plan  L";  a  modest  but  hopeful  step 
In  the  right  direction. 


The  Silver  Dollar  in  Montana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OI'  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFUCLD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  my  interest  in  silver. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  letcr  from 
Carl  Trauerman,  secretary.  Mining  Asso- 
ciation of  Montana,  and  one  from  M.  S. 
Eccles.  chairmar.  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  covering  this 
matter.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  the  communication  interesting  and 
informative.  W?.  in  Montana,  value  sil- 
ver highly  and  we  want  to  see  it  continued 
in  use  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Few 
silver  dollars  are  ever  shipped  out  of  Mon- 
tana as  the  records  indicate  that  a  con- 
stant influx  is  received  into  the  State. 
We  are  very  much  attached  to  the  use  of 
the  white  metal  and  we  want  to  see  it 
continued  in  use. 

The  letter  fol.ows: 

BoAfj}  or  Governors. 
Fedeial  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  December  14,  1943. 
Ho:     Mike  Mansiielo, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mansfieu):  Tliis  is  to  acknowl- 
edge your  memorandum  of  November  30  en- 
clo.'^ing  a  letter  from  the  Mining  Association 
of  Montana  ques;loning  the  advisability  of 
the  local  banks  making  a  special  effort  to  re- 
duce, as  a  war  measure,  the  use  of  silver  dol- 
larji  In  Montana,  This  Is  a  most  courteous 
letter,  and  the  objection  raised  appears  to 
rest  entirely  upon  the  question  of  whether, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  a  genuine  war- 
time problem  of  handling  silver  dollars.  I 
am  enclosing  for  your  information  a  copy 
of  correspondence  we  have  had  with  Mr  John 
Peyton,  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Minneapolis,  who,  it  seems  to  me.  makes 
clear  that  there  is  a  real  problem  involved  for 
the  Helena  branch  of  the  Minneapolis  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Benk. 

It  all  boils  down,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
the  fact  that  in  tiie  Helena  branch,  as  is  the 


case  in  banks  generally,  the  war  has  necessi- 
tated the  employment  of  women  workers  in- 
stead of  men.  I  am  told  that  the  silver  dol- 
lars are  pu.ked  by  the  Denver  Mint  in  sacksi 
of  1.000.  These  bags  weigh  close  to  60  poundn 
apiece,  and  as  Mr.  Peyton  points  out  in  hin 
letter,  it  Is  estimated  that  an  average  of  2.000 
to  3.000  pounds  of  silver  dollars  are  handled 
dally  by  women  In  the  employ  of  the  branch. 

As  you  v.ill  al.-o  note,  Mr.  Peyton  empha- 
sizes th.it  the  idea  is  not  In  any  sense  td 
deprive  anyone  in  Montana  of  silver  doUarp. 
who  desires  to  have  them.  As  his  last  para- 
graph states,  "Once  again,  let  me  assure  you 
there  has  never  been  any  suggestion  or  idea 
of  deprivintc  anyone  of  silver  dollars  In  Mon- 
tana. W'c  only  seek  to  use  paper  dollars  In 
such  ln.stances  as  they  are  acceptable.  Silver 
dollars  are  always  available  for  those  who 
prefer  them." 

I  trust  that  this  Information  will  give  you 
the  data  which  you  desire  to  have,  but  If 
there  is  anything  further  you  wish,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me.  As  you  re- 
questfd,  I  am  returning  herewith  the  copy  of 
tho  letfer  from  the  Mining  A.ssociatlon  of 
Montana. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M    S.  Eccles. 

Chairman. 


MiNiN'c  .Association  of  Montana, 

Butte.  Mont.,  Novernber  27,  1943. 
CnNGP.rssM.\N  Mike  Mansfield. 

Sir:  A  short  time  ago  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  courtccu=^ly  requested  the  bankers  of 
Montana  to  give  their  customers  paper  dol- 
lars Instead  of  silver  dollars,  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  claimed  It  took  less  manpower  to 
handle  the  p.iper  dollars  than  the  silver  dol- 
lars There  may  be  some  substance  to  this 
claim,  but  we  are  informed  that  the  man- 
power shortage  in  Montana  banks  Is  as  crit- 
ical, if  not  more  critical,  than  the  stated 
shortage  in  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  but 
the  ci  mmercial  banks  of  the  State  have  si 
far  experienced  no  trouble  In  handling  silver 
dollars.  Therefore,  the  request  seems  en- 
tirely nut  of  line  with  the  war  effort,  and 
the   bank   manpower  statistics  prove   this. 

By  custom  and  usage  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana and  other  Western  States  have  become 
accu.=tnmpd  to  using  silver  dollars,  and  they 
are  demanding  them  now.  When  the  banks 
refuse  to  give  them  silver  dollars,  the  cus- 
tomers believe  that  the  banks  are  trying  to 
deprive  them  of  one  of  their  rights,  and  the 
general  public  has  not  been  convinced  that 

e  deprivation  of  th*s  right  Is  a  contribution 
to  the  war  effort.  This  is  especially  true  in 
Montana,  where  the  general  public  knows 
that  our  State  normally  ranks  second  in  the 
Uiited  States  production  of  sliver  with  an 
annual  cutptit  of  between  8,000.000  and  12  - 
000.000  ounces  of  the  white  metal. 

Tho  Mining  As.'^oclatlon  of  Montana, 
which  represents  the  small  operators,  who 
employ  300  men  or  less  In  the  mining  In- 
dustry In  this  State,  has  among  its  members 
a  number  of  silver  producers.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  producer.  It  does  not  make 
much  difference  whether  the  public  uses  sil- 
ver dollars  or  paper  dollars  backed  by  silver 
bullion  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 
However,  if  silver  dollars  are  withdrawn  from 
usage,  thpre  might  be  a  tendency  some  day 
for  the  Government  to  Issue  paper  dollars 
nor  backed  by  silver  bullion,  and  that  would 
seriou.sly  affect  the  silver  producers.  The 
withdrawal  of  silver  d'Uars  from  circula- 
tion, especially  in  this  western  country, 
would  tend  to  aid  the  future  issuance  of 
Federal  Reserve  dollar  bills  rather  than 
dollar   bills   backed   by   silver   bullion. 

While  we  admit  that  the  issuance  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  dollar  bills  Is  only  a  remote 
possibility,  the  Mining  Association  of  Mon- 
tana, besides  being  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  Its  members,  also  is  public  spirited  enough 
to  be  Interested   in   the  welfare   and  bap- 
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piness  of  the  general  public  of  Montana,  and 
It  is  from  the  latter  standpoint  that  we  urge 
you  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ask  that 
institution  to  please  rescind  its  request  that 
silver  dollars  be  withheld  from  circulation  In 
this  State,  and  present  the  argument  out- 
lined In  this  letter. 

If  we  can  be  convinced  that  the  withhold- 
ing of  silver  dollars  from  usage  will  help  the 
war  effort,  our  banks  and  people  will  be 
more  than  willing  to  cooperate.  However,  at 
present  our  citizens  are  demanding  silver 
dollars  and  are  paraphrasing  a  well-known 
expression:  "We  are  from  Montana,  and  we 
must  be  shown." 

Thanking  you  for  giving  this  your  con- 
sideration, with  kindest  personal  regards,  we 
are. 

Respectfully   yours. 

Mining  Association  of  Montana, 
Caul  J.  Traceruam,  Secretary. 


Farm  Security  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1943 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  following  statement 
by  Prank  W.  Hancock,  Administrator  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  pre- 
sented before  the  special  committee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in- 
vestigating the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration, Monday,  November  22,  1943: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  for  your  gen- 
erous remarks,  and  I  hope  I  can  live  up  to 
the  nice  things  you  have  said  about  me. 
You  gentlemen  understand  the  North  Caro- 
lina technique  and,  of  course,  know  of  our 
close  friendship. 

This  is  my  second  appearance  before  a 
congressional  committee  since  I  assumed  the 
responsibility  as  Administrator  of  tlie  Farm 
Security  Administration.  I  appeared  tbls 
morning  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Deficiency  Appropriations  in  the  Interests  of 
securing  the  additional  or  supplemental  ap- 
propriation recommended  by  the  President 
and  urged  by  Judge  Jones,  War  Food  Admin- 
istrator. 

Having  Just  entered  upon  my  duties,  I  am 
rure  that  this  committee  will  bear  with  me 
In  an  effort  to  try  and  give  you  my  attitude 
toward  the  farm-security  program  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  administered. 

I  have,  of  course,  quite  properly  given  Im- 
Twedtate  study  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation request  which  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate.  In 
my  appearance  there  this  morning  I  tried  to 
approach  this  important  matter  as  if  I  were 
a  member  of  the  committee,  in  order  to  de- 
termine in  my  own  mind  the  Justification 
for  the  additional  funds. 

As  all  of  you  probably  know.  I  have  been 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence,  having  served  for 
8  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
•entatives,  about  6  of  which  were  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency under  that  distingxiished  statesman 
and  lovable  character  who  passed  away  to- 
day. Hon.  Henry  B.  Steagall. 

I  can  appreciate  the  responsibilities  of  the 
members  of  the  various  committees  In  botb 
HoM«fit.    I  also  will  know  what  you  are  up 


against  and  especially  In  these  critical  times 
and  unparalleled  conditions. 

Later  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
as  a  director  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation.  Therefore.  I  can  appreciate  the 
problems  of  administration  and  policy  that 
confront  the  Government  executive  In  carry- 
ing out  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  regarding 
my  own  attitude  toward  the  program  gen- 
erally and  my  reason  for  accepting  this  ap- 
pointment. I  am  not  unfamiliar  either  with 
the  program  or  the  field  in  which  it  operates. 
I  have  known  something  of  this  work  in  my 
own  section  in  North  Carolina,  and  I  have 
personal  knowledge  of  many  of  the  difficulties 
and  disadvantages  which  the  low -Income 
family-type  farmer  faces  in  agriculture  today. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  supported  the 
Bankhead-Jcnes  Farm  Tenant  Act  and  the 
appropriations  thereunder.  To  me  the  act 
and  the  considerations  that  led  to  Its  adop- 
tion represent  the  ultimate  objective  of  this 
program — that  of  the  opportunity  to  attain 
debt-free,  fee-simple  farm  ownership.  I  be- 
lieve in  home  ownership  as  the  desirable  goal 
on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  city.  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  individual  famlly-t3rpe 
farm,  and  I  believe  that  the  man  who  tills 
It  should  either  have  security  on  It,  or  should 
own  It. 

At  the  same  time,  this  objective  Implies, 
as  you  well  know,  many  other  things.  Farm 
ownership  is  a  status  to  be  achieved  through 
Industry  and  effort,  not  presented  as  a  gift. 
Among  the  members  of  this  committee  are 
some  of  our  best-informed  authorities  on 
the  problems  of  tenancy  and  rural  poverty, 
who  have  long  recognized  the  Nation's  stake 
In  the  family  farm.  I  need  not  labor  the 
point,  therefore,  that  we  have  had  and  still 
have  a  large  number  of  farm  families  faced 
with  obstacles  to  progress  which  are  not  of 
their  making  and  which  they  cannot  over- 
come unaided.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
as  I  understand  and  interpret  it,  Is  to  enable 
them,  through  their  own  labor  and  develop- 
ment, to  overcome  those  obstacles  and  become 
more  useful  and  productive  citizens. 

We  cannot  accept  the  low  living  standards 
of  a  large  group  of  our  far^  families  as  rep- 
resenting the  best  that  America  can  offer 
or  the  most  that  these  people  can  achieve. 
Most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  feel  deeply  that  the 
owner-operated  family  farm  Is  the  most  de- 
sirable type  of  farm  enterprise  In  an  Ameri- 
can democracy.  The  family  farm  has  always 
been  and  should  continue  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  American  agriculture.  To  allow  our 
family  farmers  to  slip  Into  landlessness  and 
become  work  gangs,  as  many  of  them  did  dur- 
ing the  depression,  dependent  on  the  work 
offered  by  a  relatively  few  landed  overlords, 
would  be  a  national  tragedy.  It  would  mean 
the  reversion  of  the  democracy  which  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  build  and  are  fighting  to 
defend,  back  to  a  state  of  feudalism.  The 
task  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
therefore.  Is  to  provide  family  farmers  with 
the  type  of  assistance  they  need  to  overcome 
their  handicaps  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
the  credit,  the  managerial  guidance,  and  the 
services  that  bring  to  farm  and  home  effi- 
cient methods  and  machinery,  health,  and 
sanitation,  so  that  they  can  increase  their 
production.  Improve  their  living,  and  re- 
habilitate themselves.  Along  such  a  road 
those  who  persevere  can  expect  to  achieve 
self-made  security  with  Its  ultimate  goal  cf 
farm  ownership. 

The  rehabilitation  and  tenant  purchase 
programs  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion have  been  designed  to  achieve  these 
ends  and  have  demonstrated  their  value  In 
opening  the  door  of  equal  opportimlty  to  a 
large  group  of  our  farming  population.  This 
objective  Is  as  Important  in  war  as  In  peace. 
Men  do  not  work  wlUingly  when  they  lack  the 
Incentive  of  obtaining  a  better  living  for  their 


work.  Men  do  not  fight  willingly  Just  for  a 
boarding  house.  The  fundamental  purpoM 
cf  Farm  Security.  In  my  opinion,  is  to  provide 
those  Incentives  and  opportunities  which 
thousands  of  small  fanners  have  lacked. 

I  conceive  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion to  be  neither  a  relief  agency  nor  a  bank- 
ing institution.  It  la  neither  a  W.  P.  A.  nor 
a  conamunlty  chest,  nor  to  It  a  National  City 
Bank.  The  loans  It  make*  are  to  be  tued  to- 
ward worthy  speciflo  ends  and  are  to  be  re- 
paid. We  know  that  when  such  loans  are 
not  repaid,  the  cost  comes  out  of  the  labor 
and  energies  of  someone  elae.  I  expect  this 
work  to  be  put  on  a  sound,  practical  basis 
and  to  be  directed  by  the  head  as  well  as  the 
heart. 

At  the  same  time,  this  agency  la  not  In 
business  to  make  a  profit.  Its  success  Is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  Interest  It 
can  exact,  but  by  how  much  can  be  achieved 
in  family  Improvement  at  the  least  poaslUe 
cost  both  to  the  borrower  and  to  the  Oov- 
emment.  Credit  Is  only  one  tool  In  rehabili- 
tation. The  program  exists  because  of  the 
fact  that  credit  alone.  In  the  commercial 
sense.  Is  not  enough.  As  a  matter  of  cold 
fact,  credit  by  itself  In  this  program  cotild  be 
more  harmful  than  helpful.  The  Important 
thing  is  the  wise  and  successful  tise  of  that 
credit,  for  the  sake  of  the  family's  betterment, 
society's  good,  and  of  the  GoTemment's  In- 
vestment. Supervision  Is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  the  success  of  this  operation,  and  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  as  an  educational  and  train- 
ing tool.  Efficiently  administered  and  prac- 
tically applied.  It  Is  w(Hth  many  times  Its 
cost.  Its  objective,  however,  must  ever  be  to 
graduate  borrowers  Into  Independence  of  the 
Govenunent  as  well  as  of  their  past  Inade- 
quacies. 

I  hope  to  make  the  fullest  and  most  effec- 
tive use  of  the  experienced  pereonnel  that 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  de- 
veloped. As  3rou  probably  know  many  of  the 
policy  making  top  officials  have  recently  re- 
signed. I  am  pcu^lcularly  eager  to  make  full 
use  of  the  local  county  committees  and  to 
maintain  the  greatest  amount  of  local  de- 
termination consistent  with  effective  admin- 
istration and  legislative  control.  While  here 
and  there  some  transfusion  of  new  blood  may 
be  needed,  It  is  my  purpose  not  to  disrupt 
the  existing  organisation  and  trained  per- 
sonnel, but  rather  to  tighten  It  up  and 
streamline  It  whererer  that  can  be  done  In 
the  Interest  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

In  making  this  personal  statement  of  my 
views,  to  which  you  are  entitled,  nothing 
that  I  say  Is  Intended  either  to  post  Judge 
the  past  or  to  prejudge  the  future.  Rlght- 
fuUy,  I  shall  look  to  the  Congress  to  define 
the  scope  and  purposes  of  our  activities  and 
I  shaU  always  conform  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  people's 
representatives. 

Many  different  approaches  to  the  problems 
of  rural  poverty  have  been  tried  since  this 
program  was  undertaken.  Regardless  of 
motives  or  merits,  certain  types  of  activity 
are  not  now  favored  by  the  Congress.  One 
of  the  difficulties,  I  believe,  has  been  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  not  been  explicit  with 
regard  to  certain  policies.  Its  history  may 
be  somewhat  responsible  for  this  situation. 
We  should  like  to  have  these  policies  clari- 
fied to  the  end  that  we  may  carry  out  the 
Intentions  of  Congress  as  diligently  and  ef- 
fectively as  possible. 

Congress  has.  for  Instance,  given  a  mandate 
on  the  liquidation  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible of  certain  projects  owned  directly  or 
Indirectly  by  the  Government.  I  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  this  decision  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Uncle  Sam  should  be  In  the  fanning 
business.  There  remain,  however,  varying 
Interpretations  as  to  what  Is  meant  by  liqui- 
dation In  the  appropriation  act.  Our  legal 
advisers  interpret  this  to  mean  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  projects  In  line  with  the  tenant 
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purchase  procedure  and  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  rehabilitation.  This  Is  a  logical 
application  of  the  principles  embcdled  In  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act,  and  is  so  I  am  advised, 
the  basis  on  which  present  liquidation  plans 
ar«  being  prosecuted.  If  Congress  wishes 
some  other  interpretation  to  prevail,  I  trust 
it  will  say  so.  and  whatever  its  determination 
may  be.   we   will   strictly   adhere   to  it. 

At  any  time  it  is  desired.  I  will,  of  course, 
be  glad  to  offer  suggestions  or  recommenda- 
tions regarding  this  program  in  the  light  of 
the  problems  and  the  administrative  opera- 
tions that  come  to  my  attention.  In  the 
formulation  of  future  legislation  affecting 
this  opertftlon,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
consideration  be  given  not  only  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  unapproved  practices  of  the  past, 
but  also  to  the  strengthening  of  those  activi- 
ties approved  for  the  future.  As  an  example. 
I  should  like  to  mention  a  problem  to  which 
some  of  the  members  of  this  committee  have 
already  given  serious  thought.  That  is  the 
problem  of  farm  land  for  returning  veterans. 
Applications  are  already  being  received  in 
our  county  offices  from  veterans  who  have 
been  Incapacitated  In  combat  and  want  to 
return  to  farming.  What  is  a  trlc'icle  today 
can  surely  be  expected  to  be  a  flood  when 
the  war  Is  over. 

The  Chaikm.\n  (Mr.  Cooley).  Before  you 
go.  Mr.  Hancock,  I  am  sure  the  committee 
would  like  to  have  an  expression  of  your 
views — although  It  is  a  matter  with  which  we 
are  not  Immediately  concerned — about  the 
financial  needs  of  your  organization  as  you 
see  it  at  the  present  time,  having  in  mind 
the  fact  that  Congress  only  provided  $20.- 
000.000  for  administrative  funds  and  in  the 
same  legislation,  authorized  the  Administra- 
tor to  spend  at  a  greater  rate  for  a  period  of 
4  months. 

That  leaves  your  organization  now  oper- 
ating on  an  inadequate  amount  of  admin- 
istrative funds.    That  is  perfectly  obvious. 

If  Mr.  Jones  has  authorized  the  agency  to 
spend  at  the  rate  of  twenty-six  and  one-half 
million  for  4  months,  that  certainly  depleted 
your  funds  and  they  are  depleted  at  the  pres- 
ent time  I  wonder  if  you  care  to  express 
to  this  subcommittee  your  views  on  the  needs 
at  the  present  time,  as  you  see  them. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that. 
and  with  your  permission  I  will  take  a  leaf 
or  two  out  of  the  same  statement  which  ex- 
presses my  views  on  that  matter  for  admin- 
istrative and  also  for  lending  purposes. 

I  told  the  Senate  committee  this  morning 
that  my  study  and  findings  convinced  me 
this  is  more  than  a  reasonable  request  for 
funds.  It  is  a  plea  to  Congress  to  determine 
that  the  Farm  Security  program  shall  be 
continued.  Denial  of  these  funds  would  be 
tantamount  to  the  destruction  of  its  most 
Important  functions  and  the  elimination  of 
most  of  its  operating  organization. 

Let  me  go  into  that  further.  The  supple- 
mental request  for  additional  funds  for  Farm 
Security  is  a  critical  one.  Without  these 
funds  the  agency  will  be  severely  crippled — 
and  I  am  not  saying  this  in  the  nature  of 
a  threat  or  to  be  construed  as  the  statement 
of  an  alarmist. 

Various  controversial  questions  h|ive  been 
raised  In  consideration  of  this  additional  re- 
quest for  funds.  I  am  not  In  a  position  to 
argue  those  questions  before  this  or  any  other 
committee  at  thl&  time.  I  do  know  enough, 
however,  to  state  that  time  is  of  the  essence, 
If  we  are  to  save  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration from  irreparable  damage  from  which 
It  could  never  recover. 

I  revert  again  to  the  crucial  fact  that  with- 
out these  requested  funds  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  will  become  the  Farm  In- 
security Administration.  Its  capacity  to  get 
Increased  food  production  will  be  destroyed 
and  the  Ocvernmeni's  outstanding  Invest- 
ment in  leans  and  prc;ierti?3  of  nearly  a  bil- 
lion   dollars    will    be    jeopardized    with    the 


chance  of  losses  many  times  the  amnunt  of 
the  requested  funds. 

There  Is  serious  question  whether  v:c  cr.n. 
without  these  funds,  carry  out  elect ively  the 
program  authorized  by  the  Cont;ress.  To  be 
perfectly  frank,  after  serious  s.udy  of  this 
whole  proposition.  I  am  conviiiccd  iha:  many 
of  the  fundamentally  imponant  phases  of 
the  work  would  have  to  b?  ehmuiated. 

I  make  this  statement  in  order  to  le.ive  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  to  the  prol:ab!e  conscquer.ces  of  the 
denial  of  this  request.  After  all.  it  is  cur 
care,  but  it  is  your  responsibility.  At  a  time 
when  this  Nation  has  Joined  with  its  allies  to 
provide  relief  and  rehabilitation  to  i  -c 
stricken  people  abroad,  it  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  tragedy  to  deny  rehabilitation  to  our 
own  people  and  thus  deprive  them  of  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  their  .-^hare  to  our 
food   needs   at   home   and   abroad. 

The  request  which  has  been  made  is  for 
$6,500,000  additional  for  administrative  and 
servicing  functions  and  an  authorization  to 
lend  an  additional  $37,500,000  under  our  uial 
rehabilitation   program 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  m  the 
past  2  years  the  rural  rehabilitation  staff  of 
F.  S.  A.  has  been  reduced  from  something  over 
17.000  to  less  than  10  000  on  the  pay  roll  at 
the  present  time.  If  an  additional  $6,500  000 
is  not  provided,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut 
the  existing  staff  by  more  than  50  peicent. 
The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  mad? 
or  is  servicing  loans  in  every  agricultural 
county  in  the  United  States.  If  now  main- 
tains about  2.000  county  offices  to  carry  on 
this  work,  and  approximately  three-quarters 
of  its  employees  are  In  the  district  and  county 
offices. 

Without  further  funds  it  will  be  neccs-ary 
to  close  up  about  half  of  these  cfSccs.  Thi.i 
makes  it  clearly  evident  that  supervi.'-icn  wiU 
be  imposlble  and  little  more  can  be  carried 
on  than  the  collection  and  liquidation  of  out- 
standing loans,  and  even  that  on  a  basis  of 
questionable  efficiency.  And  here  is  another 
serious  angle  to  it.  In  my  judgment,  from 
the  information  I  have  been  able  to  gaiuer 
since  assuming  this  responsibility,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  state  that  unless  these  funds  are 
forthcoming,  serious  impairment  of  the  re- 
coverable value  of  the  Government's  J.s.'cts 
will  result. 

The  request  for  additional  loan  funds  is 
simply  a  question  of  whether  approximately 
50,000  farm  families  v.'ithout  means  of  ade- 
quate assistance  will  receive  the  credit  and 
assistance  they  need  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction of  necesasry  war  foods  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  amount  asked  for  administrative  and 
other  purposes  was  determined,  as  Congress 
requested,  by  the  War  Food  Administrator, 
Judge  Marvin  Jones.  From  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  necessary  level  of  operations  lor 
this  agency,  Judge  Jones  has  recommended 
a  total  appropriation  for  the  year  of  $26,500- 
000.  This  Is  $3,100,000  less  than  the  Senate 
previously  voted  for  the  agency.  The  entire 
appropriation  was  eliminated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  a  point  of  order.  The  loan 
request  provides  for  exactly  the  amotmt  of 
loan  aothorlzation  previously  approved  by 
the  Senate  which  was  reduced  as  a  compro- 
mise in  conference. 

The  recommendation  transmitted  by  the 
President  on  this  request  stated  thar  "to 
reach  the  food-production  goals  of  1944  nec- 
essary for  the  successful  prosecution  and 
conclusion  of  the  war.  it  is  vitally  essential 
that  the  maximum  number  of  low-income 
farmers  be  assisted  In  increasing  their  pro- 
duction through  guidance  and  adequate 
credit." 

The  recommendation  pointed  out  that  dur- 
ing 1942  rural  rehabilitation  and  tenant  pur- 
chase borrowers  of  the  Farm  S:'curity  Admin- 
istration. repres?nting  only  7  6  percent  of  all 
farmers  In  the  ccuniry.  accounted  m  dollar 


value  for  9  percent  of  the  total  Increases  In 
production  of  the  nine  most  essential  food 
produc's. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  should  say  about  the 
necessity  for  additional  funds.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  you  and  the  members  of  this 
special  committee  for  the  privilege  of  appear- 
nu3  ijcfcre  you  and  making  this  general  state- 
ment. 


Altus  Project,  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    OKLAHOM.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  December  17,  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
\hv  Aliii.-^  pio.iec'  was  aiUhorizcd  lor  con- 
struction in  1938  and  work  was  begun 
in  1941.  ConbUuction  during  the  war 
was  hmited  by  a  ".stop  construction"'  or- 
der i.s.sued  by  the  War  Production  Board 
in  Dccembc-r  1942.  The  order  and  sub- 
.sequent  amendments  limited  construc- 
tion of  Alius  Dam  to  a  height  sufficient 
to  .sioif  11.000  acre-feet  of  water — to 
furni.'^h  a  potable  supply  for  the  city  of 
Altus  and  its  adjacent  Army  air  baf-e. 
This  work  was  virtually  completed  in 
July  1943 

In  July  1943.  a  plan  was  submitted  to 
the  War  Food  Administration  which  pro- 
po.s"d  completion  of  Altus  Dam  and 
enough  of  the  distribution  system  to  pro- 
vide an  irrigation  supply  for  43,000  acres 
of  land.  The  War  Food  Administration 
recommended  the  extension  of  the  proj- 
ect to  the  War  Production  Board  in 
October  and  an  informal  discussion  of 
the  project  was  held  on  October  19  at 
the  office  of  Mr.  E.  D.  White  of  the  War 
Food  Administration.  This  meeting  was 
attended  by  S;nator  Elmer  Thomas  of 
Oklahoma,  Congressman  Victor  Wicker- 
SH.\M.  of  Oklahoma,  and  representatives 
of  the  War  Production  Board.  War  Food 
Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. The  discassion  led  to  a  better 
understanding  by  all  interested  parties, 
and,  as  a  result  a  revised  recommenda- 
tion was  submitted  by  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration on  November  1.  The  Fa- 
cilities Committee  of  W.  P.  B.  has  sched- 
uled a  formal  hearing  of  the  case  at 
3:30  p.  m..  December  17,  1943. 

The  project  is  located  in  Greer,  Kiowa, 
and  Jackson  Counties,  Oklahoma,  be- 
tween the  North  Fork  and  the  Salt  Fork 
of  the  Red  River.  The  project  area  will 
eventually  be  composed  of  66,000  acres, 
of  which  development  of  only  43.000 
acres  is  contemplated  as  a  war  food 
measure.  The  project  will  obtain  its 
water  supply  from  the  Altus  Dam  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Red  River.  This  dam, 
eventually  to  be  100  feet  high  with  a 
crest  length  of  1.160  feet,  is  now  about 
75  percent  complete.  Additional  work 
to  complete  the  project  as  a  war  meas- 
ure entails  completion  of  the  dam,  con- 
struction of  a  4-m*le  main  canal,  con- 
struction of  two  branch  canals,  11.5  and 
21.5  miles  lo.ig,  respcciiveiy,  and  con- 
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structlon  of  lateral  and  drainage 
systems. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  will  be 
approximately  $7,760,000,  of  which  the 
water  users  will  repay  $2,000,000,  the  City 
of  Altus  will  repay  $1,080,000  for  its  mu- 
nicipal supply,  and  the  War  Department 
will  contribute  $1,300,000  for  flood-con- 
trol benefits.  The  cost  of  additional 
work  necessary  to  complete  the  wartime 
development  will  be  $3,070,000.  The 
materials  to  be  used  include  1.505  tons  of 
steel,  of  which  1,209  tons  will  be  com- 
p  -ised  of  reinforcing  bars,  which  are  not 
understood  to  be  critical  at  the  present 
time.  The  construction  period  will  be 
about  17  months  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  work  can  be  completed  by  April  1, 
1945,  in  time  for  the  1945  irrigation 
season.  For  construction,  it  is  estimated 
that  125,000  man-hours  of  labor  will  be 
required;  the  maximum  employment  will 
be  575  men  and  the  average  325. 

The  War  Pood  Administration  has 
estimated  that  about  50  percent  of  the 
expected  food  increase  from  the  new  de- 
velopment will  accrue  in  1945,  and  that 
the  full  increase  can  be  expected  in  1946. 
The  full  increase  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts will  be  approximately  54,000  tons 
annually. 


Current  Prostitution  and  Venereal  Disease 
Conditions  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  so  much  contradictory  infor- 
mation relative  to  health  conditions  here 
in  the  District,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  prostitution  and  venereal  disease,  that 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  today  a  year-end  summary  re- 
port from  the  District  Social  Hygiene 
Society  which  is  clarifying: 

Social  Htgiene  Societt 
of  the  ehsteict  of  columeu, 
Washington,  D.  C.  December  13.  1943. 
Hon.  Fr.\nces  p.  Bolton, 
House  O^ce  Budding. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mas.  Eolton:  Washington  has  been 
on  the  receiving  end  of  many  distorted  facts 
and  unsound  statistics  Insofar  as  local  ve- 
nereal disease  and  prostitution  conditions  are 
concerned.  Ycu  may  be  interested  in  the 
attached  copy  of  my  year-end  summary  to 
be  presented  to  the  society's  board  at  their 
meeting  Tuesday,  December  14. 
Cordially, 

P-AY  H.  Everett. 
Executive  Secretary. 

WASHINGTON'S    PROSTITDTION    SmJATIOM 

Despite  the  notoriety  attained  because  of 
a  few  sensational  cases  that  received  Nation- 
wide publicity,  Washington  now  rates  as  one 
of  the  cleaner  large  cities  of  the  country 
Insofar  as  professional  prostitution  Is  con- 
cerned. Aa  for  the  voliune  of  80-called 
amateurs,  1.  e..  pick-up  girls  and  Juvenile  sex 
delinquents,  that  is  an  all-community  prob- 


lem rather  than  one  specifically  for  the  police 
to  handle.  The  police  have  been  vigorous  in 
detecting  the  law-breaking  prostitute  and 
her  exploiters,  and  in  bringing  them  to 
Justice.  So  eflfectlve  has  their  work  been  that 
investigators  report  "most  prostitutes  have 
been  driven  from  the  streets,  bellboys  and 
cabdrivers  in  general  are  unable  to  act  as  go- 
betweens,  and  finding  prostitutes  is  a  very 
difflctilt  task."  Washington's  situation  sliows 
a  considerable  Improvement  for  thiB  year, 
concludes  the  Etatement. 

In  essence,  continuotis  police  pressure  on 
commercialized  p.-ostitution  has  reduced  that 
offense  to  a  low  minimum  In  Washington, 
though  greater  progress  is  noted  in  repres- 
sing white  prostitution  than  in  dealing  with 
its  Negro  counterpart.  In  a  mid-year  study 
made  by  a  Negro  investigator,  the  findings 
revealed  "many  soliciting  streetwalkers,  and 
many  tavern  and  night-club  habitues  cater- 
ing to  both  Negro  servicemen  and  civilians." 
He  also  observed  that  "most  of  this  night 
life  is  located  between  U  Street  NW.  and 
Rhode  Island  Avenue,  also  along  parallel 
thoroughfares  from  Seventh  to  Foiuteenth 
Streets." 

Rip  Van  Winkle  legislative  processes 

Certain  legislative  gaps  in  Washington's 
prostitution  defenses  have  been  brought  out 
in  bearings  of  the  Senate  and  House  District 
Committees;  some  over  a  year  ago.  The  find- 
ings of  the  D'Alesandro  investigation  (June 
1943)  made  the  following  specific  recom- 
mendations: 

"Venereally  Infected  selectees,  unfit  for 
military  service,  be  held  by  the  military  and 
given  compulsory  treatment; 

"That  all  women  taken  in  raids  by  the 
vice  squad  should  be  given  a  complete  medi- 
cal examination;  and  if  necessary  the  laws 
should  be  amended  making  such  examina- 
tions compulsory; 

"That  the  law  relating  to  the  soliciting  of 
prostitution  be  amended  so  as  to  make  this 
practice  a  violation  whether  the  solicitation 
is  done  inside  a  building  or  enclosure  or  out 
of  doors — the  present  law  covers  only  solicit- 
ing on  the  streets  and  does  not  cover  solicit- 
ing In  beer  parlors,  tavernB,  eating  places, 
theaters,  or  similar  places. 

"That  persons  known  or  believed  to  be 
stiff erlng  from  venereal  disease  in  a  con- 
tagious or  infectious  stage  be  taken  into 
custody  and  committed  to  an  institution  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  10  days  for  observa- 
tion and  treatment  without  the  necessity  of 
a  court  order  before  commitment; 

"That  there  be  established  a  definition  of 
a  habitual  misdemeanant  who  on  conviction 
will  be  given  a  mandatory  sentence  of  1 
year  in  the  workhouse." 

An  Inquiry  on  the  progress  of  this  legis- 
lation brought  a  reply  from  the  Corporation 
CounBel'a  office  that  "S.  2819.  Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress,  a  bill  designed  to  remedy  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  present  (prostitution) 
law  •  •  •  has  not  been  reintroduced  up 
to  the  present  time."  A  copy  of  this  bill. 
It  Is  stated,  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  D'Alesan- 
dro shortly  after  the  hearings  last  spring,  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  be  reintroduced. 

The  venereal  disease  situation,  after  much 
discussion  with  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  was 
dealt  with  in  a  draft  of  a  bill  amending  the 
D.  C.  communicable  disease  law  so  as  to 
give  the  health  officer  broader  authority. 
After  the  several  agencies  had  agreed  on  the 
essential  wording,  the  draft  was  forwarded 
In  July  to  the  Budget  Bureau  for  approval. 
"However  the  draft  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Budget  Bureau,  as  the  At- 
torney General  has  raised  a  number  of  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  bill",  says  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel's  office,  where  the  matter 
"is  now  being  given  further  consideration." 

Meantime  the  health  department  is  de- 
finitely handicapped  in  Its  efforts  to  control 
recalcitrant  disease  carriers  and  to  prevent 


them  from  spreading  their  Infections.  Thus 
a  distinct  menace  to  public  liealtb  U  per- 
mitted to  continue. 

WASHINGTON  VENZKEAL  DXSKASX  BITUATIOir 

Contrary  to  some  alarming  reports  that 
have  been  given  national  circulation,  Wash- 
ington's venereal  disease  situation  has  shown 
steady  and  notable  improvement  this  year. 
Particularly  is  this  noticeable  In  the  lowered 
incidence  of  E3rphili8  and  gonorrhea  in  the 
Washington  Military  District  concerning 
which  the  commanding  ofBcer,  Maj.  Oen. 
John  T.  Lewis,  U.  S.  A.,  recently  wrote,  "Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  venereal 
disease  rate  of  tlie  military  personal  of  the 
Military  District  of  Washington  was  great 
enough  to  make  it  compare  unfavorably  with 
other  service  commands;  but,  during  the  last 
4  months,  the  rate  has  been  low  and  oiu:  po- 
sition is  most  favorable." 

Acknowledging  to  Dr.  Oaorge  C.  Ruhland, 
Washington  Health  Officer,  "the  excellent 
work  of  yoiur  Venereal  Disease  Control  Divi- 
sion," General  Lewis  adds:  "We  consider 
that  the  thousands  of  examinations  for  tu- 
berculosis, the  thousands  of  blood  tests,  the 
increasing  activity  in  sanitary  inspectlotu, 
and  the  energetic  measures  in  venereal-dis- 
ease control  by  the  local  health  department 
are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  health  of 
this  command  and  to  the  war  effort." 

Treatment  records  for  the  21  District  of 
Coltimbia  clinics  show  decided  increases  in 
the  numbers  of  syphilitic  cases  receiving 
eight  arsenical  treatments  or  more,  and 
fewer  cases  where  no  medication  has  been 
received.  In  both  classes  Washington  shows 
one  of  the  best  records  of  progress  In  th« 
entire  country.  Commenting  on  thesa 
treatment  advances.  Assistant  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral J.  R.  Heller.  Chief.  Division  of  Venereal 
Disease.  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
says  "The  improvenrent  shown  in  the  per- 
centages on  both  tables  Is  indeed  grati- 
fying." 

District  of  Columbia  Health  Department 
statisticians  say  they  see  no  indicatioiu  of 
any  Increase  in  venereal  disease  locally. 
"With  oiu-  Btepped-up  clinic  program  and 
more  efficient  case-finding  procedures,  we  ara 
discovering  and  treating  more  cases  of  syphi- 
lid and  gonorrhea,"  says  Dr.  F.  O  Gilllck, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Venereal  Disease,  "but  this 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  greater  preva- 
lence of, these  diseases  in  Washington.  It 
merely  nTeans  that  more  diseased  persons  are 
being  located,  diagnosed,  and  treated.  Part 
of  the  increased  clinic  attendance  is  due  to 
our  cooperation  with  selective  service  and 
military  authorities.  Selectees  rejected  be- 
cause of  venereal  Infections  are  being  reha- 
bilitated in  our  clinics." 

Asked  about  the  need  for  greater  efforts  In 
contrcliing  the  high  prevalence  of  venereal 
disease  in  the  Negro  population,  the  Health 
Department  official  pointed  to  the  latest  pub- 
lished departmental  report.  This  shows  that 
of  a  total  of  6.279  syphilis  cases  treated  In 
the  clinics  last  year,  91.5  percent  or  6,740 
were  colored,  and  8.5  percent  or  639  white. 
Approximately  the  same  ratio  appears  in  tlie 
gonorrhea  statistics,  i.  e.,  about  10  to  1. 
Health  workers  hasten  to  observe,  however, 
th.Tt  a  far  higher  proportion  of  Negroes  than 
whites  are  in  such  low-income  brackets  that 
they  can't  afford  private  treatment  and  mvist 
go  to  clinics  or  remain  untreated. 

Negro  leaders  constantly  point  to  syphilis 
as  one  of  the  great  scoui-ges  of  their  race, 
and  urge  provision  of  Increased  facilities, 
funds,  and  personnel  to  combat  its  spread. 
The  Journal  of  the  National  (Negro)  Medi- 
cal Association  calls  attention  to  the  great 
differential  In  the  syphilis  rates  of  the  two 
races  in  urging  a  more  energetic  campaign. 
Of  the  first  2,000,000  selectees  blood-tested 
for  syphilis,  says  the  Journal.  453  per  1.000 
were  fovind  infected.  "For  white  selectees 
the  rate  was  17.4  per  1,000,  while  the  rate 
for  Negro  selectees  was  252.8  per  1,000."    A* 
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Haz^n  observes  In  his  handbook.  Syphilis  In 
the  Negro,  "the  greatest  single  reservoir  of 
eyphills  in  America  is  the  Negro."  But,  he 
points  out,  "tlie  most  outstanding  charac- 
teristic of  areas  of  high  prevalence — for  both 
Negro  and  white — is  a  low  economic  status  in 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population."  Those 
sections  of  a  community  where  the  Negro 
syphilis  rale  is  high  also  have  higher  rates 
In  the  white  population.  "Negroes  in  higher 
economic  brackets — Just  as  white  persons — 
have  much  lower  syphilis  and  other  morbidity 
ra'es."  adds  the  Washington  syphilologist. 

C-.nfronted  v;Vh  facts  such  as  these.  Wash- 
ington's public  may  as  well  realize  that,  like 
othjr  State*  and  cities  with  large  Negro 
populations.  Washington  will  continue  to 
have  comparatively  high  venereal  disease 
rates  until  the  Incidence  of  these  diseases 
l!.  the  Ne^jro  population  Is  reduced.  That 
means,  as  Dr.  Hazen  points  out,  better  eco- 
nomic opportunities  as  well  as  more  health 
education  to  stimulate  clinic  attendance  and 
treatment  by  qualified  private  physiclEns.  as 
wfl  as  avoidance  of  infection 

The  Social  Hygiene  Society  Is  gratified  to 
no.e  the  Inc-easlng  use  of  trained  Negro 
physicians  and  follow-up  workers  In  clinics 
wl'os«»  pn'.cnts  re  predominantly  from  the 
colored  population.  They  hope  this  practice 
Will  be  continued  and  expanded  as  long  as 
the  need  appears  and  trained  personnel  Is 
available. 

Likewise  the  Society  believes  that.  Just  as 
long  aa  the  Incidence  of  tuberculosis,  ve- 
nereal dlsea.«e.  Illegitimacy,  and  other  phy- 
sical and  societal  maladies  continues  many 
times  higher  in  the  Negro  group  than  in  the 
neighborinsj  population  Just  so  long  should 
%e  conc«n:rate  more  medical,  educational, 
and  economic  therapy  to  improve  their  lot. 
Such  ameliorative  processes  are  not  merely 
altruistic.  They  can  be  Justified  or  a  dollars- 
and-cents  basis  In  that  they  will  reduce  the 
total  of  community  ills,  thereby  safeguard- 
ing the  entire  population  Whenever  we 
lower  the  rates  of  disease,  illegitimacy,  and 
crime,  we  save  on  such  tax-paying  items  as 
health  and  police  protection  and  Institution 
care.  In  the  long  run  prevention  is  much 
cheaper  than  salvage. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  50-bed 
wing  at  Galllnger  Hospital  for  the  Isolation 
ot  patients  having  acute  venereal  Infec- 
tions. Washington  now  has  100  hospital  beds 
available  for  this  type  of  quarantine.  Plans 
are  under  »-ay  for  utilizing  the  latest  devel- 
opments for  rapid  treatment  In  cases  where 
this  Intensive  therapy  can  properly  be  given. 
These  new  institutional  facilities  rank  well 
with  the  t)est  In  comparable  cities. 

In  closing  we  T7ould  say  that,  based  on  the 
be-  data  and  statistics  available,  Washing- 
ton's venereal  disease  situation  and  Wash- 
ington's prostitution  situation  are  beini^ 
handled  as  well  as  or  t>etter  than  those  of 
comparable  cities.  If  similar  criteria  are  used 
In  the  evaluation  and  the  cities  compared 
have  approxhnately  similar  population  com- 
positions 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
RzcoRD  the  following  resolution  adopted 
December  1,  1943.  by  the  Young  Demo- 
cratio  Club  of  Multnomah  County.  Oreg., 
in  my  congressional  district: 

Whereas  the  individual  economic  weltare 
of  the  American  people  and  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  is  of  paramount  con- 
cern to  the  Young  Democratic  Club  of 
Multnomah  County,  and  it  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  organization  to  aid  In  govern- 
mental efforts  to  curb  the  rising  cost  of  living 
throug..out  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  are  receiving  fixed  incomc.= 
with  no  means  of  increasing  wages,  salaries. 
or  other  Income  to  meet  any  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  living;  and 

Whereas  great  hardship  will  be  imposed  on 
the  lower  Income  groups  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  by  any  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living; 
and 

Whereas  It  is  deemed  of  utmost  importance 
to  maintain  at  a  minimum  level  the  public 
Indebtedi-ess  from  wartime  expenditure: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Young  Democratic  Club 
of  Multnomah  County  hereby  register  Its 
urgent  opposition  to  any  congressional  action 
favoring  abolition  of  the  present  subsidy 
program  now  In  effect. 


ToDBC  Democratic  Club  of  Multnomali 
Coanty,  Oreg.,  Favori  Subsidy  Pro- 
fraai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

C9 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OP   ORZCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  granted,  I  present  for  printing 


Basic  Facts  on  Lend-Lease 


i  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

I  HON  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  :n  the  Record.  I 
include  editorials  selected  from  repre- 
sentative newspapers  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  citing  the  re- 
cipioral  benefits  of  lend-lease.  The 
editorials  have  been  selected  from  the 
Gazette  of  Worcester,  the  Boston  Post, 
the  Brockton  Enterprise  and  Times,  and 
the  Worcester  Telegram.  These  editori- 
als appearing  in  papers  with  wide  circu- 
lations have  served  to  inform  the  people 
of  Massachasetts  of  mutual  benefits  de- 
rived by  all  countries  participating  in  the 
lend-lease  program.  This  program  has 
been  an  outstanding  source  of  harmony 
among  the  Allied  Nations  as  well  as  a  sys- 
tem of  mutual  aid. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(From   the  Worcester   (Mass.)    Gazette   of 
November  12,  1943 1 

BASIO  PACTS  ON  LEND-LEASE 

The  President's  report  to  Congress  yester- 
day on  lend-lease  In  reverse,  as  between  our- 
selves and  the  British,  went  right  to  the 
point.  He  set  forth  available  figures  on  Brit- 
ish repayments,  and  with  little  elaboration 
permitted  those  figures  to  argue  for  them- 
selves.   They  argue  well. 

Thus,  he  presented  simplified  accounts 
showing  that  the  British  Commonwealth's 
expenditures  for  lend-lease  aid  to  America  as 
of  June  30  were  approximately  $1,171,000,000, 
of  which  $871,000,000  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  $196,000,000  from  Australia,  $51,- 
000,000  from  New  Zealand,  and  $56,900,000 
from  India.  At  present  the  British  Com- 
j    monwealth's  reverse  lend-lease  outlay  runs 


at  about  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  a 
year,  in  addKion  to  the  raw  materials,  com- 
modities, and  foodstuffs  provided  for  In  pro- 
gram expansions  now  being  set  up. 

Similar  information  appeared  a  few  hours 
earlier  in  the  British  Exchequer's  white 
paper  on  the  same  topic.  The  President 
sought  to  estimate  the  money  value  of  the 
leciproral  part  cf  the  system — of  the  bar- 
racks hospitals,  services,  equipment,  food- 
stuffs, clothins;.  and  other  items.  Sir  John 
Andeison  introduced  "the  money  sign"  re- 
luctantly and  stres.'^ed  rather  the  common 
effort.  But  both  cfUclal  utterances  were  to 
the  <ame  purpo'ie.  directed  at  the  misgivings 
whirh  certain  Members  of  Congress  hold  lest 
the  United  State.s  give  all  and  get  nothing. 

The  Presidents  figures  are  welcome  and 
ilhimlnatmg  The  key  to  lend-lease,  for- 
ward or  reverse,  is  found,  however.  In  two  of 
his  sentences.  He  said  at  one  point,  "There 
IS.  of  course,  no  physical  or  financial  standard 
nf  value  bv  which  we  can  measure  the  mili- 
tary contribution  to  the  war  on  land  or  sea 
or  in  the  air  which  has  been  made  by  cur 
allies  or  ourselves."  At  another  point  he  said. 
"It  (the  statement  of  British  expenditures) 
is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
British  have  been  able  to  pool  their  resources 
with  ours  so  that  the  needed  weapon  may  be 
in  the  hands  of  that  soldier — whatever  may 
be  his  nationality— who  can  at  the  proper 
moment  use  it  most  effectively  to  the  defeat 
of  our  common  enemies." 

Ir.quiries  into  lend-lease  by  Congress  are 
fine.  So  vast  an  operation  requires  scrutiny 
The  Truman  committee  and  the  McKellar 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  have  a 
legitimate  field  for  intelligent  investigation. 
But  certainly  it  cannot,  as  the  first  Truman 
report  did.  ignore  mutual  aspects  of  th«  oper- 
ations It  cannot  Ignore  the  Immense  saving 
in  ships  and  time  which  reverse  lend-lease 
has  given  It  cannot  ignore  the  great  factors 
tliat  dollars  and  cents  will  not  measure. 

The  primary  yardstick  of  lend-lease  Is  Its 
parts  in  winning  the  war.  If  our  allies  are 
contributing  their  utmost  in  proportion  to 
their  resources  (and  they  are)  lend-lease 
books  are  in  balance,  even  th'^ueh  British 
reverse  payments  shown  in  the  President's 
report  may  be  but  a  fifth  of  America's  $5,500.- 
000,000  outlay  to  the  British. 

[From  the  Bofton  Pest  of  November  13.  19431 

REPORTS     ON     LEND-LEASE 

The  President's  report  to  Congress  and  the 
British  White  Paper  explaining  the  workings 
of  lend-lease,  published  almost  simultane- 
ously, appear  reasonably  satisfactory;  al- 
thou;?h  it  is  likely  the  recent  criticism  by 
the  five  Senators  who  toured  the  war  fronts 
brought  about  some  Improvement  In  the 
means  and  methods  whereby  Great  Britain 
now  supplies  a  larger  proportion  of  raw  ma- 
terials in  reverse  lend-lease  than  she  had 
been  doing. 

It  might  seem  that,  whereas  the  United 
States  wao  extending  to  the  British  Empire 
about  $5  lend-lease  for  every  $1  they  paid  us. 
we  were  overgenerous  But  it  must  be  re- 
called that  it  was  never  intended  that  lend- 
lease   should   be   a   50-50  proposition. 

As  the  British  White  Paper  courteously 
points  out,  the  lend-lease  was  established  by 
Congress  in  March  1941  as  an  act  to  promote 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  That  was 
9  months  before  we  entered  the  war.  But 
even  thiis  early  It  was  r-eallzed  that  Jnless 
we  aided  the  nations  that  were  combating 
the  Axis  aggressors  these  defenders  might 
be  wiped  out  and  wc  be  left  alone  to  thwart 
any  further  Axis  aggression. 

Perhaps  there  was  some  hope  here  that 
If  we  furnished  sufficient  aid  to  the  Allies 
they  might  defeat  the  Axis  without  our  get- 
ting directly  Into  the  war.  But,  at  any  rate, 
lend-lease  was  considered  a  good  investment 
in  that  It  helped  hold  the  Axis  at  bay  until 
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we  had  time  to  complete  preparations  for 
our  own  defense. 

It  may  be  pointed  out.  too.  that  the  Allies 
were  fighting  and  dying  long  before  we  got 
Into  the  war,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
evaluate  their  efforts  in  dollars  and  cents. 
We  may  be  sure  that  not  only  in  the  case 
of  Britain,  but  also  Russia.  China,  and  other 
beneficiaries  of  lend-lca.se  we  sl.all  pay  out 
much  more  than  we  shall  receive  m  material 
reimbursement. 

At  the  same  time,  when  transactions  are 
carried  on  on  such  a  huge  stale,  it  is  well  to 
keen  a  close  check  on  them  in  order  that 
each  nation  will,  at  l^as;.  do  Us  fair  share 
In  carrying  out  this  mutual  aid  compact. 


[From  the  Brockton   (Mass  )    Enterprise  and 
Times  of  November  13,  19431 

BENEFITS  UNDER  LEND-LEASE 

The  average  newspaper  reader  skips  such 
matters  as  the  President's  report  to  Congress 
on  the  scope  and  operation  of  lend-lease. 
Unfortunate,  this  trait  of  the  average  reader. 
The  President  gave  It  vitality  and  signifi- 
cance. 

'One  thing  Is  clear,"  he  told  the  legislative 
branch  of  government.  "By  the  help  which 
our  friends  and  the  Allies  have  given  us,  and 
by  the  help  which  we  have  given  them  in 
the  common  cause,  we  have  not  only  made 
progress  in  the  war,  but  we  have  saved  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  own  boys  as  well  as  those 
of  our  allies." 

It  Is  not  possible  to  epitomize  the  report 
in  a  few  words.  But  lend-lease  can  be  likened 
to  something  with  the  common  experience  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Aid  calls  come  to  Brockton  when  serious 
fires  threaten  neighboring  communities. 
Would  any  citizen  withhold  this  aid?  No. 
because  when  this  town's  flre-fightlng  fa- 
cilities must  needs  be  supplemented,  aid 
comes  as  readily. 

Lend-lease  Is  not  a  one-way  process.  Its 
beneficlailes  include  the  United  States. 

IFrom    the    Worcester    (Mass  )    Telegram    of 
November  12,  1943  | 

WH.\T   AMERICA   GETS   BACK 

The  operations  of  the  lend-lease  agree- 
ments with  our  allies  have  for  the  most  part 
been  set  up  in  the  public  mind  in  a  false 
light.  It  has  been  made  to  appear  that  It  was 
a  case  of  all  give  and  no  take  for  this  country 
and  that  there  was  no  guaranty  that  lend- 
lea.<w  goods  would  ever  be  paid  for.  President 
Roosevelt's  message  to  Congress  partially  list- 
ing goods  and  services  that  have  already  been 
given  in  return  should  stop  the  grumblers' 
careless  talk. 

Complete  flgure.s  are  Impossible  to  assem- 
ble. Many  services  that  have  been  given  in 
reverse  lend-lease  cannot  be  computed  in 
dollars  or  tons.  Roughly  Britain  and  the 
Commonwealths  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land have  contributed  and  are  contributing 
about  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  a  year 
value  to  American  war  costs.  Tliat  may  not 
seem  large  in  comparison  with  the  scores  of 
billions  this  country  Is  spending  to  get  Its 
own  war  machine  In  working  order.  In  com- 
parison with  the  resources  of  the  givers,  and 
their  own  huge  burdens  of  war  costs,  they 
are  not  inconsiderable.  The  details  of  what 
has  been  contributed  are  in  the  President's 
message  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  de- 
sire to  have  Intelligent  opinions  of  the  lend- 
lease  In  actual  operation. 

There  are  considerations  that  outweigh  In 
Importance  the  actual  figures.  In  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  they  have  rationed  food 
and  clothing  to  the  point  of  hardship  for 
the  native  populations  to  provide  full  sol- 
diers' ratlon.9  to  our  troops,  without  cost  to 
us.  Certain  British  equipment  proved  su- 
perior to  the  American  types.  These  included 
fighter    plant    gun    sights,    Interplane    radio 
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communication  devices,  heated  clothing  and 
body  armor  for  our  flyers.  These  have  been 
provided  In  large  numbers  not  only  Increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  men  of  the  Eighth 
Air  Force  but  also  saving  many  men's  lives. 

Greatest  of  all  in  the  way  of  contributions 
is  what  Britain  and  Russia  have  given  In  sac- 
rifices to  hold  the  enemy  at  bay  until  our 
forces  could  Join  In  delivering  the  killing 
punch.  Every  ruined  city  In  both  these 
countries  is  a  sacrifice  that  Is  part  of  the  cost 
of  beating  down  Hitler,  a  loss  which  America 
will  not  have  to  endure  In  kind.  All  the 
hundreds  of  lives,  soldiers  and  civilians, 
which  Britain  and  Russia  have  sacrificed 
without  faltering,  is  a  contribution  to  the 
victory  that  will  be  America's  victory  as 
much  as  it  is  theirs.  Before  the  war  ends 
our  battlefield  losses  will  In  some  degree 
measure  up  to  those  of  our  allies.  But  our 
sacrifices  here  at  home  can  never  compare 
with   theirs. 

In  dollars  and  cents  the  American  contri- 
bution will  of  course  be  by  far  the  greatest  of 
all.  But  taking  all  things  Into  consideration 
In  estimating  the  true  value  of  what  has  been 
done  and  what  has  been  given.  It  is  far  from 
unlikely  that  when  the  war  Is  finally  over, 
honest  opinion  will  have  to  be  that  the  over- 
all balance  sheet  Is  somewhere  near  even 
as  between  the  fighting  Allies. 


Charles  G.  Tomerlin,  of  Union  City,  Tenn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERE  COOPER 

OF  TENNISSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1943 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  herewith  a  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Union  City,  Tenn.,  and  a  copy  of  the 
article  recently  appearing  in  the  Rotar- 
lan  relative  to  the  patriotic  services  of 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Tomerlin,  of  Union  City, 
Tenn.,  who  originated  and  manufactured 
the  first  service  flags: 

Whereas  Rotarlan  Charles  G.  Tomerlin 
originated  and  manufactured  the  first  serv- 
ice flags  which  are  used  throughout  the 
United  States  in  honoring  the  personnel  of 
the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  which 
service  flag  was  formally  adopted  during 
World  War  No.  1  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Baker;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  City  Rotary  Club  is 
very  proud  of  this  signal  contribution  that 
Roianan  Tomerlin  has  made  to  our  Nation: 
Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Rotary  Club  of  Union 
City  hereby  expresses  Its  appreciation  to  Ro- 
tarlan Tomerlin  for  the  public  service  he  per- 
formed In  designing  and  originating  the 
service  flag;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  furnished  the  Department  of  Archives  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  In  Nashville.  Tenn., 
as  a  permanent  record  and  memorial  of  said 
accomplishment;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  article  appearing 
In  the  Rotarlan  in  its  December  Issue,  1943, 
be  furnished  our  Congressman,  Honorable 
jERE  CooPEH,  with  a  request  that  It  be  entered 
and  made  a  part  of  the  CoNciiasiONAL  Recoko 
as  a  permanent  record  of  this  signal  accom- 
plishment of  Rotarlan  Tomerlin,  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  furnished  the  press 
and  a  copy  furnished  Rotarlan  Tomerlin. 


RE  SrR\aCT  FLAG 

(By  Charles  G.  Tomerlin) 

I  refer  to  your  article  In  the  October  Ro- 
tarlan regarding  the  Father  of  the  Service 
Flag.  Naturally.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
authorized  facts  as  you  state  them  there. 

I  wish  to  relate  here  my  version  of  the 
service  flag.  In  1917  I  was  the  merchandising 
manager  of  William  Taylor,  Son  &  Co..  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  an  associate  of  mine, 
Clyde  DeAcre,  now  of  Los  Angeles,  suggested 
to  me  that  what  this  country  needed  was  a 
service  flag,  that  the  pennants  then  In  use 
were  of  no  significance.  I  sent  my  adver- 
tising manager,  Ralph  Boal,  to  the  local 
library  In  Cleveland  to  look  up  the  service 
flagr  of  all  countries.  He  returned  with  r 
drawing  of  the  service  flags  of  seven  or  eight 
countries.  Including  France  andJapan. 

I  used  these  two  design".,  in  the  summer 
of  1917,  in  rearranging  our  three  national 
colors  into  the  present  service  flag.  I  sent 
our  buyers  to  New  York  to  buy  all  the  bunt- 
ing that  could  be  bought  and  bought  several 
Singer  sewing  machines  and  Installed  a 
manufacturing  plant  for  service  flags  on  the 
eleventh  floor  of  the  William  Taylor  Son  &,  Co. 

These  service  flags  were  Immediately  In 
demand,  and  I  sent  a  representative  to  Wash- 
ington to  see  Newton  D.  Baker,  of  Cleveland, 
who  was  then  Secretary,  of  War.  and  asked 
him  to  declare  the  flag  "that  I  had  designed 
as  the  national  service  flag.  He  agreed,  pro- 
vided I  would  not  seek  to  copyright  or  pat- 
ent It  and  would  ask  for  no  royalties,  and 
permit  anyone  to  manufacture  It.  On  these 
points  we  agreed,  and  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
had  his  picture  made  holding  the  service  flag 
I  designed  and  made.  The  picture  then  ran 
In  many  papers.  Including  the  Cleveland 
afternoon  papers. 

A  check-up  on  the  William  Taylor  Bon  it 
Co.  advertising  for  the  late  summer  of  1917 
win  verify  my  statements,  and  I  know  Mr. 
DeAcre  will  also  verify  my  statement.  I  never 
heard  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Quelsser  or  any  activity 
on  the  part  of  anyone  regarding  the  service 
flag  until  I  brought  out  the  one  SecreUry 
of  War  Baker  approved.  The  gold  itar  was 
also  my  own  Idea.  Would  you  check  my 
statements  and.  If  you  find  them  correct,  will 
you  then  correct  your  statement  you  made  In 
the  October  Rotarlan?  I  am  also  a  Rotarlan, 
being  a  member  of  the  local  Rotary  Club. 


Denver  Poll— Nine  Out  of  10  in  United 
States  Condemn  Increased  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Nevada  State  Journal,  Reno,  of 
December  12,  1943: 

DEN'VEE  POLL — NINE  CUT  OF  10  IN  TJNrtEO  STATES 
CONDEMN  INCBEASES  PBICES 

Denvtr,  December  11.— Wlille  the  battle 
over  subsidies  rages  among  legislators  In 
Washington,  while  argument*  pro  and  con 
are  advanced  by  leaders  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, the  American  public  condemns  higher 
food  prices,  which  It  considers  as  a  prelude 
both  to  Increases  In  prices  generally  and  to 
higher  wages  and  salarlea. 

Today  less  than  1  person  In  each  10  thlnka 
higher  food  prices  a  good  thing  for  the  Natloa 
aa   a   whole.    An   overwhelming  majority— 
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0  out  of  10  Americans — believe  unequiv- 
ocally tbat  any  increase  In  food  prices  will 
be  a  bad  thing  for  the  country,  according  to 
a  telegraphic  spot-check  survey  Just  com- 
pleted by  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center.  University  of  Denver. 

Almost  8  cut  of  10  Americans  are  con- 
vinced that  If  the  prices  on  «ven  some  foods 
are  allowed  to  rise  further,  increases  will  fol- 
low In  the  prices  of  commodities  other  than 
food.  Eight  out  of  ten  believe  increased 
wages  and  salaries  would  result  from  upward 
splraMng  food  costs. 

Trained  Interviewers  asked  a  Nation-wide 
cross-section  of  civilian  adults  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

"If  food  prices  go  any  higher  than  they 
are  now,  do  you  think  this  would  be  a  good 
thing  or  a  bad  thing  for  the  country  as  a 
whole?" 

Percent 

Good  thing 5 

Bad  thing _ 88 

Neither 3 

Undecided 4 

100 

"If  some  food  prices  do  go  higher  than  they 
are  now,  do  you  think  this  would  affect 
prices  on  other  things  or  not?" 

Percent 

Tes 76 

No 18 

Undecided 6 

100 

The  78  out  of  each  100  who  answered  "Yes" 
to  the  preceding  question  were  then  queried : 

"Would  prices  on  other  things  go  up  or 
down?" 

Percent 

Up. 74 

Down 1 

Undecided 1 

76 

"Hie  same  representative  random  sampling 
of  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  men  and 
women,  Democrats.  Republicans,  and  non- 
voters  from  Maine  to  California  were  also 
asked : 

"If  some  food  prices  do  go  higher  than  they 
are  now.  do  you  think  this  would  affect  wages 
and  salaries  In  any  way?" 

Percent 

Yes ___ 73 

No 21 

Undecided 6 

ICO 

The  73  percent  who  answered  "Yes"  w^ere 
then  presented  this  question:  "Would  wages 
and  salaries  go  up  or  down?" 

Percent 

Up _ 70 

Dt  wn 1 

Undecided 2 


These  questions  reveal  that  the  public  re- 
alizes rising  food  prices  affect  the  whole  price 
and  wage  structure  and  that  they  believe  this 
la  detrimental  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 


Asylum  for  the  Jews 

EXTEJJSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or   MASSACHT7SSTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1943 

Mr.   HERTER     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 


ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  1843: 

ASTLT7*!  FOB  THE  JEWS 

It  was  in  1933  t:iat  a  war  of  annihilation 
against  the  Jewlsti  people  in  Europe — tome 
8,000.000  persons— was  systematically  begun 
by  the  newly  risen  powers  in  Germany.  To- 
day, 10  years  and  more  than  3,000,000  victims 
later,  the  United  ^fation8  still  have  failed  to 
take  any  direct  decisive  action  to  rescue  the 
Innocent  subjects  af  the  Nazis'  blood  purge. 

Aji  opportunity  to  redress,  in  a  small  degree, 
this  sin  of  omission  is  offered  in  the  resolu- 
tion recently  Introduced  in  both  Houses  of 
the  United  States.  Congress  proposing  the 
establishment  of  aa  American  commission  of 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  military  experts  to 
provide  for  Immediate  action  to  rescue  sur- 
viving Jews.  A  multitude  of  plans  worked 
out  by  various  organizations,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  are  available,  but  the  chief  ob- 
stacle has  been  an  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  r«;sponsible  nations  to  guarantee  asylum. 

Sponsors  of  the  resolution  recommend  that 
the  commission  work  out  with  neutral  coun- 
tries bordering  occupied  Europe  a  system  of 
temi>orary  reservation  camps  to  which  Jew- 
ish lefugees  might  escape  or  be  sent,  to  be 
care<i  for  until  permanent  settlement  could 
be  aiTanged  elsewhere.  Such  camps  would  be 
financed  largely  through  private  sources. 

It  is  doubtful  what  effect  this  would  have 
on  Uie  Jews  in  Germany  whose  rescue  depends 
almost  solely  on  the  force  of  United  Nations' 
arms.  But  in  the  light  of  the  Nazis'  worsen- 
ing position,  it  Is  felt  that  political  pressure 
can  ae  brought  to  bear  on  the  satellite  na- 
tions, where  more  than  a  million  Jews  are  in 
danger  of  extermination  through  hunger, 
mistreatment,  or  outright  massacre.  Legis- 
latlvi!  action  strengthening  the  official  threat 
of  Allied  reprisal  might  also  serve  to  deter 
Nazi!!  in  occupied  countries  from  committing 
further  atrocities. 

Unless,  however,  the  resolution  receives 
prompt  congressional  approval,  and  the  com- 
mission is  appointed  and  moves  forward  with 
the  utmost  dispatch,  the  effort  will  amount 
to  ll:tle.  For  the  Allied  advance  has  mark- 
edly accelerated  the  Nazi  determination  to 
clear  all  Jews  out  of  Europe  before  the 
war's  end. 


Day  Demands  $500  to  $1,000  Muster-Out 
Pay  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  GF  REPRESENTATI'^'ES 

Friday,  December  17,  1943 

Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
800.000  United  States  soldiers,  sailors. 
and  marines  of  World  War  No.  2  already 
have  been  returned  to  civil  life  wiihout 
adequate  Government  assistance.  For 
almost  a  year  tlie  New  Deal  has  ob- 
structed all  legislation  designed  to  re- 
establish these  ^'eterans  in  the  home 
communities. 

I  insist  upon  prompt  muster-out  pay 
of  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than 
$1,000  for  overseas  veterans,  and  $200  to 
$800  for  domestic  service.  There  must 
be  provided  immediate  clothing  and  hos- 
pitalization facilities  for  our  discharged 
servicemen;  the  wounded  and  mentally 
sick  must  be  car€d  for  at  once. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  leavincj 
these  problems  to  be  worked  out  through 


the  National  Youth  Administration,  a  re- 
vived Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  or  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  placing  our  return- 
ing veterans  in  the  class  of  rehef  workers. 

These  men  do  not  want  to  be  forced 
into  the  ranks  of  Government  depend- 
ents. All  they  want  is  a  chance  to  get 
back  to  work  in  their  accustomed  trades. 
and  callings.  Veterans  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  recipients  of  an  unemploy- 
ment dole.  They  must  be  offered  sub- 
stantial assistance,  and  at  once — assist- 
ance commensurate  with  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made  in  this  war. 

Proposals  for  such  legislation  have 
been  pressed  in  Congress  for  many 
months.  But  the  New  Deal  has  side- 
tracked them  all.  Not  until  the  present 
month  did  the  wheels  begin  to  turn  on 
this  urgent  national  problem.  It  is  an- 
other unhappy  demonstration  of  the 
New  Deal  approach  to  every  problem  of 
administration — too  little,  too  late. 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the 
House  a  letter  from  Leonard  W.  Esper, 
of  Bloomington,  the  Illinois  department 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  set- 
ting forth  details  of  many  personal 
hardship  cases  among  discharged  war 
veterans.  This  is  supported  by  a  tele- 
graphic survey  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  throughout  34  States.  Many 
men  partially  incapacitated  in  the  war 
have  been  returned  to  civilian  life  with- 
out adequate  rehabilitation  care  and 
training,  this  report  charged. 

Proper  legislation  to  handle  these 
cases  could  have  been  in  form  months 
ago.  ready  for  the  assistance  of  veterans 
now  returning  to  civil  hfe  by  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  each  week.  But 
the  administration  had  no  program,  and 
it  would  not  allow  legislative  action  on 
the  program  advanced  by  the  veterans' 
organizations.  By  January  there  will 
be  almost  a  million  war  veterans  released 
from  the  services,  with  no  adequate  Fed- 
eral machinery  ready  to  assist  them  in 
trainin-?  for  nevv'  jobs  and  readjusting 
themselves  to  civilian  hfe. 

I  gratff-.:ny  call  attention  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Ilhnois  State  Gov- 
ernment under  its  emergency  division 
of  rehabilitation,  department  of  reg- 
istration and  education,  as  organized 
and  administered  by  Director  Frank  G. 
Thomp.?cn.  Governor  Green  and  his 
education  director  have  been  far  ahead 
cf  ilic  National  Governm.ent  in  their  pro- 
gram for  veteran  assistance.  The  di- 
vision of  veterans'  service  in  Ilhnois  has 
bern  functioning  for  more  than  2  years. 

Today  the  Federal  Government  is  dis- 
charging certain  types  of  disability  cases 
from  the  military  services,  only  to  leave 
the  men  dependent  upon  their  home 
Slates  for  ho.spualization  and  rehabilita- 
tion training.  With  billions  being 
squandered  in  reckless  Federal  waste 
and  extra-agance.  it  is  only  proper  to 
demand  that  the  National  Government 
give  immediate  attention  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  these  discharged  servicemen. 

Wiih  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  who  have  studied  veteran  needs 
and  legislation.  I  welcome  the  expan- 
sion of  the  present  United  States  Vet- 
erans' Bureau  to  handle  the  training  and 
placement  of  men  and  women  dis- 
charged  from   the   armed   services    in 
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V/orld  War  No.  2.  The  House  will  take 
up  such  legislation  early  in  January,  and 
will  do  full  Justice  to  all  veteran<^.  The 
following  is  the  letter  from  Commander 

Esper: 

The  Amet.ic.^n  Legion. 
Drp.^RTMEN'T  or  Illinois. 
Bloomington,  III.,  December  11,  1943. 
K  ir.    Stiphen  A.  Day. 

Rep-esentalive  at  Large, 

WasliiTigton.  D  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  As  a  result  of  In- 
cieasmg  complaints  from  all  over  the  Nation 
nbout  delays  in  tiie  sct-tlemeni  of  compensa- 
tl(ni  claims  cf  disabled  World  War  No.  2  vet- 
erans, tiie  American  Legion  made  a  tele- 
g'aphlc  survey  of  conditions  in  34  Stages,  and 
furnished  it  to  each  of  the  dep.irtmenis  of 
the  organiz.itlcn. 

Tills  survey  discloses  that  Inefficient  melh- 
oc'.s  of  transmicsion  of  records,  inability  to 
secure  competent  personnel  in  adjudication 
divisions  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  as  a 
re?ult  cf  lack  of  personnel  pricrities  and  in- 
adequate salaries  and  lack  of  medical  ex- 
aminers, especially  in  the  mental  and  nervous 
group,  as  mainly  responsible  for  such  delays. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  National  Com- 
mander Atheiton's  statement,  and  ask  that 
j!-,u  personally  support  immediate  action  to 
eUmmate,  as  f.u-  as  pos'^iblc,  these  many  er- 
rovs. 

The  96.500  members  of  the  American  Legion 
In  Illinois  will  appreciate  ycur  wholehearted 
cooperation  nnd  after  all.  the  Immediate  con- 
cern of  the  Nation  should  be  not  only  to  win 
the  war.  but  to  take  care  of  the  boys  who  have 
Eo  valiantly  given  of  their  service  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCauley.  Mr,  Benstcn,  Mr.  Stelle.  Mr, 
Mundt.  and  I  will  be  in  Washington  early  In 
February,  at  which  time  we  hope  to  meet 
with  our  Illinois  Congressmen  and  discuss  the 
legislative  program. 
Respectfully, 

Leonard  W  Esper, 
Department  Commander. 


Nevada  Congressman  Merits  Vote  of 
Thanks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Mining  Record.  Denver,  Colo.,  of  De- 
cember 7,  1943: 

NEV.A.DA    CONGRESSMAN    MERITS    VOTE   OF   THANKS 

Our  hat  is  off  to  Congressman  Maurice  J. 
Bui-LrvAN  of  Nevada,  who  has  introduced  a 
bill  in  Congress  to  amend  the  Federal  Secu- 
rities Act  to  exempt  mining  and  oil  develop- 
ment frcm  its  provisions.  He  is  one  western 
Congressman  who  knows  what  is  wrong  with 
the  mining  indu.stry  in  Nevada  and  the  West 
and  who  also  knows  that  the  price  of  oil  is 
r.ot  the  principal  reason  for  the  lack  of  wild- 
catting  in  the  oil  industry.  The  Congressman 
knows  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  stop  all 
mining  and  oil  financing  in  the  Nation  to 
prevent  fraud  in  these  industries.  He  also 
knows  that  there  are  sufficient  criminal  laws 
on  the  Federal  and  State  statute  books  to 
Ir.ndle  any  fraudulent  practices  if  these  laws 
are  e.-.forc?d.    "Ihe  yrcc-t  ni-nir-g  St.itc  i^i  Ne- 


vada Is  practically  stagnant  from  a  new  min- 
ing development  standpoint  and  while  other 
Congressmen  continue  to  preach  about  rela- 
tively unimportant  matters,  Mr,  Stn.LrvAN 
has  hit  the  bull's-eye  with  his  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

Colorado  and  the  West  will  hold  a  mining 
convention  in  Denver  in  January  and  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments will  ask  Congressman  8tn.LivAN  to  be 
a  speaker  on  the  program  to  explain  his  bill. 
We  have  in  the  past  had  spellbinders  from 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  at 
the  convention  to  lull  us  into  stupor  while 
the  Federal  securities  law  turned  western 
mining  towns  into  graveyards  of  Inaction. 
Even  the  oil  industry  is  suSering  because 
Wildcatters  are  not  allowed  to  finance  their 
drilling  operations  and  bring  in  uew  oil  fields. 
Where  formerly  the  promoter  financed  wild- 
cat wells,  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  price  of 
oil  be  increased  to  entice  producing  com- 
panies to  risk  some  of  their  funds  in  this 
needed  wildcat  drilling.  The  record  shows 
that  the  wildcat  oil  companies  drilled  in 
m.ost  of  the  new  oil  fields  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  the  West. 
That  was  done  beloie  the  Federal  securities 
law  stopped  the  financing  of  companies  of 
this  speculative  class.  Congressman  Sullivan 
is  evidently  hopeful  of  new  oil  fields  being 
drilled  in  Nevada  and  his  hope  may  be  a  \ 
vision  of  reality. 

The  congressional  delegations  from  all 
Western  States  and  patriotic  Congres3men 
frcm  the  entire  Nation  should  back  Mr. 
Sullivan's  bill. 


Speech  of  Hon.  Foster  Stearns,  of 
New  Hampshire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAL  HOLMES 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1943 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  recently  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  a  speech  delivered  before 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  New 
Hampshire  on  June  15.  1940,  by  Hon. 
Foster  Stearns.  I  found  this  speech  of 
such  historic  interest  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent events,  that  I  am  including  it  in 
my  remarks  under  leave  granted  to  me. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  came  back  from  an 
attempt  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. It  was  a  genuine  and  sincere  attempt, 
and  I  hope  there  is  no  man  among  us  who 
feels  any  least  shadow  of  shame  or  regret 
for  his  share  in  It.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not 
succeed.  I  am  not  going  Into  any  discussion 
of  the  reason  for  that  failure — that  is  water 
over  the  dam  now.  I  Just  want  to  say  that 
we  as  a  Nation  have  our  own  share  of  the 
blame  to  bear,  and  that  in  discussing  it  we 
had  better  be  accepting  responsibility  for  our 
own  shortcomings  rather  than  seeking  to  find 
a  scapegoat  among  these  who  were  assccl- 
atfd  with  us  in  that  effort  and  in  that  fail- 
ure. 

As  a  matter  cf  fact,  there  were  few  to 
realize  the  depth  or  the  power  of  the  forces 
that  had  been  unchained  by  that  coiiflict  or 
to  comprehend  the  feebleness  of  the  steps 
that  were  taken  to  control  them.  The  his- 
toiian  will  perhaps  not  linger  long  over  the 
details  of  the  last  20  years  and  their  mistakes. 
Il  u-  more  likely  that  he  will  see  them  merely 


as  an  Interlude  in  a  great  period  of  transition 
in  the  history  of  civilization,  and  will  And 
that  dislocation  and  suffering  in  some  sort 
were  an  almost  inevitable  part  of  that  transi- 
tion. For  a  hundred  years  thinkers  have 
realized  that  the  advances  of  science  and 
technology  were  bound  to  lead  to  vast 
changes  in  our  pattern  of  living.  The  ques- 
tion that  IS  before  us  tcday  Is  v,hether  those 
changes  are  to  proceed  gradually  and  bv  a 
normal  process  of  evolution,  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  broueht  about  by  violence  and  revo- 
lution. It  Is  at  least  in  part  because  the 
democracies  have  been  too  indifferent  and 
self-satisfied  to  work  heroically  #t  making 
these  changes  by  methods  of  pe.iceful  evolu- 
tion that  the  dictators  are  now  threatening 
the  peace  of  the  entire  world.  If  the  right 
men  do  not  lead,  the  wrong  will. 

Let  no  one  think  that  this  is  Just  a  struggle 
between  two  European  power  groups,  to  the 
outcome  cf  which  we  can  remain  indifferent. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  group  of  nations 
with  whom,  whether  you  call  them  democ- 
racies or  not,  a  demociacy  like  ours  could  live 
on  terms  of  harmony  and  good  will,  with  only 
the  petty  Jealousies  of  international  trade  to 
ccme  between  us.  And  on  the  other  hand  is 
another  group  which  is  frankly  and  formally 
dedicated  to  a  change  in  the  whole  world 
order  and  to  domination  for  their  particular 
Ideas  of  government.  It  Is  like  the  differ- 
ence between  a  neighbor  in  our  own  commu- 
nity who  may  fail  sometimes  to  pay  his  bills 
promptly,  or  may  beat  tis  in  some  trade,  but 
who  sends  his  children  to  the  same  schools 
as  ours  and  votes  at  the  same  polls,  and  the 
gangster  who  says  that  the  community  owes 
him  a  living,  and  proceeds  to  collect  It  at  the 
gun's  pclnt.  The  fatal  difference  being  that 
cur  town  has  a  police  force  to  protect  It  from 
the  gunman,  whereas  in  world  affairs  peace- 
ful nations  must  be  their  own  police. 

Last  summer  I  was  one  of  the  delegates 
from  the  American  Congress  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  In  Oslo. 
On  my  return  to  this  country,  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  S?ptember.  I  gave  out  a 
statement  in  which  I  said: 

"I  cannot  conceive  that  any  American  can 
be  blind  to  the  character  of  the  issue  involved 
in  the  present  conflict  or  that  he  can  have 
the  slightest  doubt  on  which  side  our  every 
interest  lies.  The  course  of  our  Government 
should  not  be  entered  on  hastily,  but  should 
represent  the  careful  Judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  regardless  of  party,  how  best  to 
protect  our  national  welfare,  and  contribute 
to  preserve  that  Christian  civilization  of 
which  we  are  a  part,  and  whoee  very  existence 
seems  to  be  threatened." 

That  statement  appears  in  the  press  on 
September  11;  and  I  believe  that  It  still  rep- 
resents the  spirit  in  which  we  should  face 
the  problems  that  lie  before  us.  At  that 
time  I  made  another  point  which  has  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  more  popular  recognition 
In  these  last  months  than  was  accorded  It 
at  that  time.     I  said: 

"The  United  States  now  has  one  battle 
fleet.  It  is  in  the  Pacific.  It  I;  'n  the  Paciflo 
because  the  British  Fleet  controls  the  At- 
lantic. If  the  British  sea  power  were  in  other 
hands,  the  United  States  wovild  be  spending 
billions  of  dollars  for  a  second  fieet." 

And  In  this  connection,  perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  remind  you  that  I  voted  for 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  at  the  reg- 
ular session  cf  Congress  in  the  spring  ol 
1939.  when  its  passage  might  have  at  least 
postponed  the  outbreak  of  war  and  of  course 
voted  for  it  again  when  it  finally  passed  last 
September. 

In  view  of  this  record.  I  hope  It  is  clear 
that  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  swell- 
ing tide  of  American  sentiment  for  all  pos- 
sible aid  to  the  Allie.«:  I  hope  It  Is  also  clear 
that  I  St  111  believe  that  the  crucial  deci.'-'cns 
which    the   Nation    is   bt.ng   called   upon    to 
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make  should  be  made  calmly  and  without 
hysteria. 

The  only  change  since  last  autumn  la  that 
tvents  have  moved  more  rapidly  than  any- 
c  .e  anticipated,  and  that  we  are  having  im- 
portant decisions  forced  upon  us  Instead  of 
having  all  the  time  in  the  world  to  think 
them  over.  Time  la  today  the  dominating 
factr-. 

The  first  task  that  Ilea  before  us.  and  one 
en  which  there  Is  no  dissenting  voice,  is  the 
neceeslty  for  a  strengthening  and  even  re- 
construction of  our  national  defenses  as  we 
had  hoped  would  never  be  called  for  again. 
On  this  prihclple  there  can  be  no  question — 
only  possibly  on  matters  of  detail.  It  must 
be  clear  to  all  that  we  are  entering  on  an 
era  when  force  will  rule  the  world;  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  it.  If  anyone  ques- 
tions whether  we  may  not  go  too  far  along 
this  line.  I  can  only  sav  that  In  my  Judgment 
we  are  confronted  with  a  situation  where  it 
would  be  far  better  to  go  too  fast,  and  do  too 
much,  than  to  go  too  alow  and  do  too  little. 

One  question  that  arises  in  some  minds 
iB  whether  aid  to  the  Allies  Is  compatible 
with  adeqtiatc  rearmament  at  home — they 
think  they  sense  a  conflict  here,  and  that 
tliose  who  want  to  send  munitions  to  Europe 
are  endangering  our  own  safety.  I  believe 
that  the  two  things  are  parts  of  one  whole. 
The  armies  of  Prance  constitute  our  first  line 
of  defense;  her  sons,  and  the  sons  of  Britain 
who  fall  in  battle,  are  dying  for  our  protec- 
tion. Under  such  clrcrimstances,  the  ex- 
tent of  our  aid  to  the  Allies  Is  purely  a  mili- 
tary problem,  to  be  decided  by  military  ex- 
perts, rather  than  newspaper  columnists. 
England,  threatened  with  Invasion,  has  to  de- 
termine what  aid  she  can  safely  spare  for 
beleaguered  France.  Our  own  problem  dif- 
fers only  in  degree;  the  threat  to  our  shores 
is  more  remote — but  also  our  degree  of  pre- 
paredness is  far  behind.  The  terrible  fact  Is 
that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  render  any 
gtitLt  amount  of  help  and  may  not  be  until 
It  is  too  late. 

Our  problem  is  far  less  one  of  building  up 
great  reserves,  whether  of  planes,  guns,  or 
ammunition  than  It  is  one  of  increasing  cur 
production  capacity.  Given  an  increase  In 
our  plane  factories  that  would  put  us  on 
anything  like  a  50.000-plane  basis,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  proportion  of  these  planes  can 
be  safely  and  profitably  sent  to  our  friends 
across  the  water  is.  I  repeat,  one  for  decision 
by  our  military  experts.  I  shall  use  every 
energy  I  have  to  see  that  our  output  expan- 
•lon  is  not  hampered  by  sloth  or  by  red  tape; 
and  then  I  shall  urge  that  every  bit  of  that 
output  that  can  be  spared  go  to  ova  first  line 
of  defense  in  Europe. 

Let  no  one  think,  however,  that  it  Is  an 
easy  road  that  lies  before  us.  We  are  too 
apt.  I  fear,  to  think  that  Congress  has  only 
to  make  an  appropriation  and  the  thing  is 
done.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  going  to  call  for 
a  girding  of  our  loins  and  a  generation  of 
concentrated  national  effort  such  as  we  have 
never  known.  It  is  going  to  call  for  change 
in  our  way  of  life,  sometimes  perhaps  in  un- 
expected quarters.  Take  our  educational 
system  for  Instance;  shall  we  not  have  to 
turn  out  fewer  lawyers,  doctors,  and  white- 
collar  workers  and  teach  our  young  people  a 
new  respect  for  tne  types  of  skilled  labor 
whose  shortage  In  the  present  crisis  Is  one 
of  the  bottlenecks  to  be  overcome  in  attain- 
ing quantity  production? 

Another  problem  tliat  must  be  faced  is  that 
of  financing.  The  country  which  entered 
the  If^t  war  with  a  national  debt  under 
$3.000. OOO.OCO  has  seen  it  mount  to  the  point 
where  It  la  knocking  at  the  roof  of  $45,000.- 
000.00.).  which  is  the  limit  now  set  by  law. 
It  shews  a  healthy  state  of  public  opinion 
that  popular  pressure  should  have  practically 
forced  the  administration  and  Congress  Into 


the  enactment  of  new  tax  legislation — 
almost  an  unlieard-cf  thing  for  an  election 
year.  But  we  must  n::t  let  this  lull  us  Into  a 
false  Idea  that  we  ha/e  done  what  is  needed. 
The  present  tax  bill  Is  hardly  more  than  a 
gesture;  our  whole  tax  structure  is  gcir.g  to 
ha«e  to  be  revised  and  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue discovered  to  meet  the  calls  that  will  be 
made  upon  the  Treasury  by  any  really  ade- 
quate scheme  of  national  defense. 

We  .ire  moving  Into  dark  and  difficult  days; 
and  yiJu  may  think  .hat  I  am  rash  to  paint 
for  ycu  what  may  seem  like  a  pessimistic 
picture.    I  do  not  see  it  so  at  all. 

There  are  some  wto  think  that  the  Amer- 
ican ]3eople  has  been  spoiled  by  the  efforts 
that  have  been  madJ  to  solve  some  of  their 
economic  problems,  and  that  they  have  grown 
too  soft  to  meet  the  stern  duties  of  the 
future.  In  my  opinion,  the  American  people 
are  away  ahead  of  their  representatives  in 
Congress  today  In  ttieir  readiness  to  cooper- 
ate with  strong  and  determined  leadership 
in  the  task  of  getting  the  Nation  into  con- 
dition to  meet  a  bad  new  world. 

I  have  been  both  In  Germany  and  Italy 
under  their  present  regimes.  I  detest,  as 
any  free-born  American  must  detest,  the  regi- 
mentation and  the  suppression  of  individual 
freedom  that  are  ejisentlal  parts  of  totali- 
tarianism. But  the  fact  remains  that  many 
of  their  people,  and.  especially  their  young 
people,  have  found  Jcy  ard  satisfaction  in  the 
feeling  that  they  are  devoting  themselves, 
even  to  the  point  of  sacrifice,  to  the  service 
of  their  countiry. 

Perhaps  you  saw  mention  of  the  recent 
speech  of  President  Vargas,  of  Brazil,  which 
has  attracted  much  attention.  He  affirmed 
his  solidarity  with  other  American  nations; 
but  then  he  went  on  to  express  admiration 
for  v.hat  he  called  the  virility  of  the  new 
governments  in  E\u"3pe,  and  to  refer  to  the 
sterile  demogogy  of  political  democracy. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Nazi -Fascist 
vigor  and  power  of  concentrated  effort  is 
winning  their  respec:,  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  them  get  away  with. 

In  almost  every  {school  there  Is  a  bully, 
who  is  able  to  annoy  and  persecute  his  lel- 
lows  until  the  day  comes  when  his  quiet, 
peace-loving  comrades  decide  that  they  can 
take  no  more  from  him.  When  that  day 
comes  his  downfall  is  generally  swift  and 
sure. 

It  is  up  to  us  as  a  nation  to  show  the  world 
that  democracy  can  be  Just  as  tough  as  dic- 
tatorships. We  are  moving  into  an  era  of 
Increased  taxation  and  Intensified  industrial 
effort,  when  many  governmental  luxuries 
will  have  to  be  put  aside  until  a  better  day. 
(I  may  refer  to  the  President's  veto  of  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  as  an  illustration 
of  what  I  mean).  Hut  I  believe  that  along 
with  the  hardships,  along  with  the  regret 
at  having  to  expend  our  energies  on  en- 
gines of  destruction,  there  Is  coming  to 
the  American  people  a  new  unity  of  purpose, 
a  drawing  together  on  a  common  effort, 
which  win  do  away  with  some  of  the  doubts 
and  uncertainties  cf  our  recent  divided 
counsels  and  bring  the  real  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  translating  nrerely  potential 
strength  into  the  bone  and  sinew  of  a  nation 
prepared  to  face  unflinchingly  whatever  f£te 
may  bring.  As  I  have  said  before.  I  believe 
that  the  American  people  are  asking  today 
to  be  called  on  for  greater  efforts  than  their 
leaders  have  yet  dared  to  ask  of  them.  And 
when  the  call  comes  I  have  no  question  what 
their  response  will  be  I  have  confidence  in 
the  future  of  America,  because  I  have  faith 
In  the  American  people.  And  I  know  that 
you,  my  comrades  of  tlie  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  will  be  leaders  In  your  communities 
In  all  that  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  our 
Government  and  will  insure  that,  in  God's 
good  providence,  all  that  we  mean  by  Ameri- 
canism shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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OF 

KCN.  RICHARD  P.  GALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1943 

Mr.  GALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  excerpts  of  a  talk 
given  by  Harry  Fiterman,  tax  consult- 
ant and  finance  analyst,  before  the  Hen- 
nepin County  Bar  Association,  Tuesday, 
November  30,  1943: 

I.  THE  phoblem 

A.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Nation's  business  and  industrial 
leaders  are  today  confronted  with  two  major 
probIcn;:s: 

1  How  to  prevent  a  runaway  inflation,  and 

2  Hew  to  cushion  the  Impact  of  demobili- 
zation of  war  plants  and  war  workers, 

B.  Immediately  involved  with  these  two 
grave  problems  are: 

1.  What  kind  of  a  tax  program  the  Nation 
needs  to  provide  revenue  on  one  hand  and  to 
curb  influtlon  on  the  other,  and 

2.  What  type  of  machinery  must  be  set  up 
to  provide  for  an  orderly  method  of  war  con- 
tract termination  and  a  more  workable  plan 
of  settling  the  many  thousands  of  pending 
cases  of  contract  renegotiation  due  to  the 
Governments  claim  of  excessive  profits. 

C.  Any  one  of  the  subjects  Just  stated  need 
serjarate  treatment,  and  provide  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  a  prolonged  discussion.  However, 
my  intentions  are  not  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed presentation  of  each  subject,  but  rather 
to  present  a  brief  picture  on  the  problems 
that  appear  most  pertinent  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. 

n.    FEDERAL   EXPENDmmES 

A.  For  the  1943  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
the  Federal  Government  had  expended  about 
$78,000,000,000,  which  was  more  than  double 
th,-  1942  f.trure  when  expenditures  approxi- 
mated $32,000,000,000,  Of  the  $78,000,000,000 
spent  during  the  current  year  92  percent  was 
for  war  activities,  while  revenues  proTld.d 
around  $22,000,000,000  and  $56,000,000,000 
was  the  resulting  net  deficit,  as  compared  to 
a  $19,000,000,000  deficit  a  year  ago, 

B,  These  who  are  familiar  with  the  Gov- 
ernment operations  reallz3  that  the  large 
cost  of  Government  is  represented  by  ex- 
teniiive  war  contracts  and  the  cost  of  main- 
taiiiing  a  large  Army  and  Navy.  They  rec- 
ognize that  expendittires  of  $8,000,000,000  a 
month,  which  is  about  what  we  are  now 
speiiding.  cannot  be  continued  unless  the 
public  Is  prepared  to  pay  for  It  In  the  form 
of  hit'h  taxes  and  the  purchase  of  bonds  for 
the  difference.  However,  at  a  time  when  the 
Treasurer  is  a.~king  for  higher  taxes  of  both 
corporations  ead  individuals,  another  branch 
of  Government  is  preparing  for  wholesale 
cancelation  of  war  contracts,  which  would 
make  a  higher  tax  on  corporations  a  prac- 
tical impossibility. 

in.    WAH    CONTF.ACTS — TERMINATIONS    AND 
RENEGOTLiTIOKS 

A.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 250,000  prime  contracts,  with  nearly 
5,000,000  subcontracts,  involving  between 
forty-five  and  seventy  billion  dollars  of  war 
work.  The  war  goodis  manufacturers  are  at 
this  time  totally  unprepared  and  know  not 
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how  ^rave  Is  the  problem  that  faces  them 
on  "cancelation  day," 

B  The  contractors  who  have  successfully 
completed  their  war  contracts  and  have 
realised  a  reasonable  or  substantial  profit 
are  liliewise  faced  with  the  problem  of  set- 
tling with  the  Government  by  way  of  rene- 
gotiation the  realized  profits  which  the  Gov- 
ernment claims  are  excessive.  Thousands  of 
contractors  are  today  unprepared  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Government  agencies  as  to 
their  Just  share  of  realizable  profit  or  on  how 
to  best  protect  themselves  in  meeting  the 
post-war  reconversion  problem,  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  the  Government  a  large  ex- 
cess-profits tax  after  returning  to  the  Gov- 
ernment a  substantial  share  of  the  realized 
profits  from  war  contracts. 

C,  Few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
as  of  November  1943  contract  terminations  in 
dollar  value  have  already  exceeded  that  of 
the  total  amount  Involved  in  terminations 
e.xprrienced  at  the  end  of  World  War  No,  1, 
when  27,000  contract.";,  amounting  to  $7,500,- 
000,000,  were  canceled. 

IV.    CONGRESS    AND    TAXES 

A  Bricflv,  here  is  the  picture.  The  United 
Stales  Treasurer  wants  $10,500,000,000  more 
In  revenue  to  help  finance  the  war  costs  of 
$8,000,000,000  a  month  and  help  curb  Infla- 
tion. Industry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  laced 
with  more  than  $50,000  000,000  of  war  con- 
tract cancelations  and  $20,000,000,000  of  con- 
tract renegotiations.  Tliey  also  owe  the  Gov- 
ernment a  large  amount  of  excess-pront 
taxe.<;  and  to  the  R,  F  C.  and  their  Individual 
banks  billions  of  dollars  In  notes  payable  on 
long-  and  Fhort-term  loan.s.  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  faced  with  termination 
of  contracts  and  untold  difficulties  during 
the  period  of  reconversion  and  readjustment. 

B.  The  Nation's  responsible  leaders,  both 
in  and  out  Ckf  government,  recognize  this 
dilemTiia.  Congress,  therefore,  reluses  to 
provide  the  revenue  demanded  by  the  Treas- 
urer, and  Industrial  leaders  who  have  until 
now  held  ranking  positions  In  the  Govern- 
ment as  civilian  experts  in  the  several  war 
agencies  are  today  quitting  their  Jobs  and 
returning  to  their  companies  In  order  to  lay 
plans  to  meet  the  great  problem  of  sudden 
contract  cancelation  and  to  help  reconvert 
their  plants  for  the  production  of  civilian 
goods  when  peace  comes. 

v.    AN    APPROACH    TO    THE    PROBLEM 

A.  Two  steps  are  now  being  considered  by 
the  Government  to  meet  the  unexpected  on- 
slaught of  terminations: 

1,  To  provide  a  standard  form  for  contract 
cancelation, 

2.  To  f  nance  the  war  contractor  to  the 
extent  of  75  percent  of  the  clainis  that  he 
may  have  aeainst  the  Government,  In  the 
event  his  war  contract  is  canceled,  before 
final  adjustment. 

B.  While  It  is  true  that  the  responsible 
governmental  agencies  and  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  are  anxious  to  settle  the  claims 
In  both  renegotiation  and  contract  cancela- 
tion at  the  earliest  po.ssible  date,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  problem  is  so  great,  so 
involved,  and  In  many  Instances  so  confu.sed 
as  a  reiult  of  the  millions  of  subcontracts, 
that  the  task  of  meeting  this  confronting 
emergency  is  replete  with  many  practical 
difficulties. 

C.  Tliere  are  Federal  agencies  and  some 
manufacturers  who  appreciate  or  understand 
the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  accomplish 
the  desired  settlements  without  too  much 
loes  of  time,  Tlie  Ugal,  accounting,  and 
engineering  professions  will.  In  my  opinion,  be 
the  agencies  that  will  be  called  upon  to  help 
meet  this  great   national   contingency. 

VI.   THE    PICXrRE    IN   BRIEF 

A.  To  summarize:  The  Nation  today  Is 
faced  wi.h: 


1.  A  possible  runaway  Inflation  due  to  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  certain  Gov- 
ernment officials,  politicians,  certain  labor 
leaders  and  misinformed  business  leaders  of 
the  great  disaster  that  may  overtake  all  of 
us  If  proper  steps  are  not  taken  at  once  by 
the  adoption  of: 

(a)  A  sound  and  effective  tax  program  to   I 
apply  to  all  classes  of  taxpayers. 

(b)  An  enforced  celling  on  wages  and  on 
prices  of  consumer  goods  and  foodstuffs. 

(c)  A  compulsory  savings  program  of  not 
less  than  10  and  not  more  than  20  percent 
of  gross  income  in  Government  bonds;  and 

(d)  Public  exposure  of  all  pressure  groups 
who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  Influence  Con- 
gress and  Government  to  gain  selfishly  in  the 
Nation's  most  critical  period  in  history  by 
price  and  wage  increases. 

2.  A  realistic  and  practical  approach  to 
meet  war  contract  termination  by  adopting 
a  program  such  as — 

(a)  Accepting  a  certified  and  sworn-to 
statement  under  penalty  from  the  contrac- 
tor of — 

( 1 )   The    contractor's    actual    investment 

of— 

(a)  War  goods  actually  finished. 

(b)  Work  In  process  of  completion  on  the 
day  of  cancelation  notice. 

(c)  Unused  inventory  in  connection  with 
his  war  contract. 

(d)  Required  pay  roll  for  a  period  of  1 
month  m  order  to  give  reasonable  notice  of 
termination  to  his  employees  and  protect 
himself  at  the  same  time  from  expending  his 
working  capital  on  pay  roll,  which  might 
bankrupt  him. 

(e)  A  statement  of  his  liabilities,  result- 
ing from  his  war  contracts,  to  Government 
agencies  and  banks.  • 

(f )  His  claim  of  profit  that  he  might  have 
realized  If  the  contract  had  been  completed 
in  full  and  on  his  share  of  profit  for  the 
part  which  is  only  partially  completed,  and 
a  presentation  of  figures  to  prove  an  over- 
all profit  or  loss  on  the  basis  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  contract  at  the  time  of  termi- 
nation. 

(g)  An  advance  of  90  percent  of  the  claim 
as  certified  without  interest. 

3.  To  provide  a  more  workable  machinery 
for  contract  renegotiation  by  establishing  a 
program  such  as — 

(a)  Release  of  payment  of  75  percent  to 
the  contractor  of  all  his  claims  heiore  re- 
negotiation. 

(b)  Provide  the  Government  with  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  company's  operations 
since  1936  to  the  date  of  renegotiation  of  the 
contract  under  consideration. 

(c)  Establish  a  system  of  regional  renego- 
tiation agencies  or  boards  that  will  relieve 
the  burden  of  the  responsible  war  agencies 
who  are  now  operating  out  of  Washington 
and  in  two  or  three  other  key  centers  in  the 
United  States. 

(d)  The  Government  to  adopt  a  more  uni- 
form policy  with  regard  to  percentage  of 
profit,  minimum  or  maximum,  allowed  to 
certain  industries  on  their  war  contracts  by 

1  consulting  and  by  placing  competent  Indus- 
trialists or  businessmen  on  renegotiation 
boards  in  the  newly  established  regions. 

VII.    CONCLUSION 

A,  While  it  is  recognized  that  this  war  is 
far  from  won  and  that  the  task  of  providing 
the  necessary  war  equipment  for  our  armies 
and  navies  for  at  least  1  or  more  years  is  still 
a  big  factor,  nevertheless  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing picture  from  week  to  week  and  the  fear 
that  is  overtaking  American  business  at  this 
moment  due  to  possible  contract  cancela- 
tions and  the  processes  of  reconversion  calls 
for  the  establishing  of  machinery  that  will 
meet  every  possible  contingency  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  program  of  demobilization  of  in- 
I  dustry  as  well  as  manpower  and  for  the  re- 
I   conversion  of  war  plants  to  peacetime  needs. 


and  by  settling  of  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment which  otherwise  would  take  10  years  or 
more  to  achieve  on  the  basis  of  existing  pro- 
cedures and  processes.  To  that  end  It  be- 
hooves Government  and  business  and  the 
leaders  of  labor  to  work  together  and  to  pre- 
pare the  Nation  not  only  for  V  day.  the  day 
of  Mctory,  but  also  for  C  day.  the  day  of 
wholesale  cancelation  of  war  contracts  with 
an  effective  program  for  action  on  termina- 
tion, reconversion,  and  demobilization  of  war 
plaiits  and  war  workers. 


Bonneville  Takes  a  Bow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Sunday  Oregon  Journal  of  De- 
cember 12.  1943: 

BONNE\'ILLE    TAKIS    A    BOW 

(By  W.  O.  Sllverthorn,  Bonneville  Public 

Relations  Staff) 
With  the  flick  of  a  switch  in  the  big  power- 
house at  Bonneville  Dam,  day  after  tomor- 
row, another  74.000  additional  horsepower 
from  the  Columbia's  mighty  flow  will  be 
harnessed  at  the  dam — and  the  occasion  will 
mark,  too,  the  tying  in  of  the  tenth  and  final 
generating  unit,  and  completion  of  the  10- 
year  program  of  construction  at  Bonneville. 

The  new  load  of  power  to  be  cut  in  Tues- 
dav  will  step  up  the  power  capacity  of  Bonne- 
ville Dam  from  464,400  kilowatta  to  518,400 
kilowatts,  every  bit  of  it  needed  by  power- 
hungry  war  Industries. 

Known  officially  to  United  States  engineers 
as  improvement  of  Columbia  River  at  Bonne- 
ville, Oreg.,  the  project  was  started  in  Sep- 
tember 1933,  in  the  depths  of  the  depression, 
under  provisions  of  the  National  Recovery 
Act.  The  greatest  significance  of  the  project 
at  that  time,  in  the  minds  of  many,  was  that 
it  provided  desperately  needed  Jobs.  Condi- 
tions were  Just  the  reverse  of  those  of  today. 
Now  industries  are  crj'ing  for  more  and  more 
workers  to  man  plants  using  Bonneville  power. 
So  BonnevUle.  which  provided  hundreds  of 
Jobs  in  depression  days,  is  indirectly  the 
source  of  thousands  of  new  Jobs  today. 

The  war  has  speeded  things  up  but  this 
trend  of  Job  creation  and  multiplication  is 
no  mere  accident.  The  engineers,  who  have 
watched  the  dam  grow  from  the  blueprint 
stage,  will  tell  you  that  it  is  all  a  part  of  the 
plan  for  improvement  of  the  Columbia  River. 
There  is  much  more  to  come. 

Bonneville  Dam  consists  of  two  mrain 
parts,  the  cplllway  dam  between  the  Wash- 
ington shore  and  Bradford  Island,  and  th« 
powerhouse  and  navigation  lock  between  the 
south  side  of  Bradford  Island  and  the  Oregon 
shore.  Of  the  total  cost  of  the  dam,  $81.- 
386.000  In  round  figures,  the  powerhouse  and 
navipatlon  facilities  account  for  $44,844,414, 
while  the  .spillway,  flshways,  and  other  fea- 
tures cost  $ci6.541.584.  Approximately  48  per- 
cent of  the  project's  total  cost  is  for  power 
facilities,  now  complete  and  ready  for  fuU 
capacity  operation. 

EMPHASIS  AT  PKESENT  IS  ON  POWIl 

To  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Bonneville  m.eans  more  than  the  sound 
financial    investment    it    la   proving   to   be; 
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something  more  even  than  Ita  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  In  the  war.  It  is  the 
6ymbol  ot  industrial  development  and  the 
promise  of  future  industrial  expansion  with 
the  aid  of  abundant  cheap  power.  Also  im- 
portant is  improved  navigation,  but  for  the 
duration,  at  least,  the  emphasis  Is  on  power- 
power  to  operate  aluminum  plants,  power  to 
build  and  launch  ships,  and  to  make  Innu- 
merable things  that  are  needed  In  the  war 
effort. 

The  ninth  generating  unit  was  turned  on 
the  line  last  September,  boosting  Bonne- 
ville's rated  capacity  to  464.400  kilowatts. 
This  power  is  thrown  on  the  same  transmis- 
sion circuit  that  carries  power  generated  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and  that  produced  by  the 
fitcam  plants  of  the  private  power  utilities. 
The  comparatively  small  private  power  units 
do  "pinch  hitting"  in  periods  of  peak  power 
demand. 

Th-  first  power  unit  at  Bonneville  was 
completed  June  6,  1938.  That  was  unit  No.  2. 
Unit  No.  1  followed  July  18  of  the  same  year, 
and  unit  No.  3  was  not  completed  until 
Jar.uary  9,  1941,  unit  No.  4  preceding  it  In 
1940  on  DecenTber  23.  The  other  units  fol- 
lowed in  order:  Unit  5,  Ssptember  5,  1941; 
unit  6.  May  18.  1942;  unit  7,  March  31,  1943; 
and  unit  8.  June  15.  1943. 

With  oil  and  other  fuels  on  the  scarcity 
list  this  winter,  completion  of  the  final  gen- 
erating unit  at  this  time  la  especially  timely 
OS  it  will  relieve  the  power  plants  of  the  pri- 
vate utilities  of  a  large  part  of  this  added 
burden  Imposed  by  wartime  condltlona.  It 
will  a'so  make  It  possible  to  turn  other  units 
for  repairs  and  maintenance  work  without 
serlouslv  curtailing  the  power  supply. 

As  viewed  by  United  States  engineers,  the 
Improvement  of  Columbia  River  at  Bonne- 
vUle  Is  only  one  step  in  a  comprehenslvie  plan 
looking  100  years  Into  the  future.  They  al- 
ready are  deep  Jn  the  study  of  the  next  step — 
the  Umatilla  Dam.  This  project,  estimated 
to  cost  $49,470,000.  would  provide  600,000 
kilowatts  additional  power  and  extend  com- 
mercial navigation  on  the  Columbia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Snake  River.  The  long-range 
plan  calls  for  a  commercial  waterway  on  up 
the  Snake  as  far  as  Lewlston,  Idaho,  and  the 
program  Involves  construction  of  several 
dams  on  the  upper  Snake.  The  House  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  has  approved  the 
Umatilla  Dam  project. 

BONNTVTLLX   STARTED   IW    SXPTXHBBB    1»3S 

But  while  these  things  yet  to  come  are 
stimulating  to  the  Imagination,  a  glance 
backward  at  what  has  been  accomplished  at 
Bonneville,  and  how  it  was  done,  might  also 
be  of  interest. 

Bonneville  Dam  was  planned  and  built  by 
the  United  SUtea  engineers  and  la  operated 
by  the  Portland  district,  of  which  Lt.  Col. 
Ralph  A.  Tudor  Is  the  district  engineer  In 
charge.  When  the  project  was  started  In 
September  1933,  Col.  C.  P.  Williams  was  dis- 
trict engineer  and  Thomas  M.  Robins,  now 
a  major  general  and  deputy  chief  of  engi- 
neers In  Washington,  D.  C.  was  division  engi- 
neer In  Portland.  General  Robins  saw  the 
first  turning  over  of  the  ninth  power  unit 
at  lionnevllle  September  3  of  this  year.  Just 
be  Ton?  it  went  on  the  line  September  15. 

Hecj-y  J.  Kaiser,  not  so  well  known  then 
as  he  is  now.  was  president  of  the  Ooltunbla 
Construction  Co.,  which  received  the  contract 
to  construct  the  spillway  dam.  This  waa  the 
most  spectacular  part  of  the  Job.  and  involved 
the  building  of  a  cofferdam  to  unwater  the 
main  channel  of  the  Columbia  In  order  to 
build  the  spillway  on  solid  dry  foimdatlon. 

Three  contracts  were  let  for  construction 
of  the  powerhouse.  The  first  went  to  General 
Construction  Co..  Seattle,  and  J.  P.  Shea,  Inc.. 
Portland.  This  included  the  foiindationa  and 
BUbetiucture.  The  second  contract,  for  the 
next  imit  of  the  superstructure  was  awarded 
to  L.  H.  Hoffman.  Portland,  and  the  third, 
callmi;  for  the  powerhouse  addition,  went  to 


Puget  Construction  Co..  Seattle.  General 
Electric  Co..  Schenectady.  N.  Y..  received  the 
contract  for  furnishing  all  generators,  and 
S.  Morgan  Smith  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  furnished 
the  turbines. 

The  vmwaterlng  of  t^.e  south  channel  of 
the  Columbia,  between  Bradford  Island  and 
the  Oregon  shore,  was  undertaken  first  to 
start  excavation  for  the  powerhoiise  founda- 
tions. Two  earth-fill  dams  were  built,  one 
upstream  and  the  other  downstream  from 
the  powerhouse  site.  The  contractors  went 
down  as  far  as  139  feet,  or  84  feet  below  sea 
level.  In  some  places  before  striking  the  right 
material  for  a  solid  foundation.  The  average 
depth  was  115  feet,  or  60  feet  below  sea  level. 
This  part  of  the  channel  was  kept  dry  for 
nearly  2  years  while  the  powerhouse  was  being 
constructed.  Later,  when  the  foundations 
and  substructure  were  In.  the  river  was  per- 
mitted to  fiow  through  the  powerhouse  sub- 
structure while  the  main  channel  was  belnc; 
diverted.  The  earth-fill  dams  were  removed 
by  dredges  In  a  simple  operation. 

CONSTRUCTION    JOB   WAS   COMPLICATED 

Unwatering  of  the  north  or  main  ci.annel 
was  more  complicated.  Never  had  a  dam 
been  constructed  belore  in  any  river  where 
water  flowed  with  such  velocity  and  In  such 
volume.  The  problem  was  solved  by  the 
use  of  wooden  cribs  which  were  flouted  out 
into  the  river,  filled  with  rock  trucked  cut 
on  a  trestle,  and  then  sunk  at  the  proper  po- 
sition. The  cribs  were  cubicle  in  shape, 
60  by  60  by  60  feet,  and  tailored  to  the 
contour  of  the  river  bottom  as  the  bed  ta- 
pered off  to  the  shore  line.  Huge  3-inch 
cables  held  the  giant  cribs  in  piace  as  they 
were  filled  with  rock  and  sunk  in  position. 
The  cables  were  strong  enough  to  withstand 
a  1,000.000-pound  pull. 

There  were  21  cribs  In  the  cofferdam,  7 
upstream.  6  In  the  middle,  and  8  downstream. 
When  all  the  cribs  were  in  place  steel  inter- 
locking piling  was  placed  around  them  to 
make  the  cofferdam  as  nearly  watertight  as 
possible.  It  was  not  practical  to  try  to  keep 
water  out  during  the  flood  season  of  the 
year,  however,  and  work  was  temporarily 
halted  during  the  high  water  crest  while  a 
steady  flow  poured  over  the  cofferdam.  The 
passing  of  water  over  the  cribs  caused  no 
material  damage,  although  the  water  that 
year  was  one  of  the  highest  flood  marks  on 
record  In  recent  years. 

The  work  had  been  plotted  so  that  no 
delay  was  occasioned  In  the  construction 
schedule  during  high  water.  Other  parts  of 
the  project  were  advanced  In  the  Interim  and 
no  man-horns  of  work  were  lost.  Pumps 
were  put  to  work  when  the  flood  season  sub- 
sided to  the  point  where  It  was  again  prac- 
tical to  resume  construction  of  the  spillway 
within  the  protecting  enclosure  of  the  coffer- 
dam. 

Many  of  the  Intricate  engineering  problems 
at  Bonneville  were  worked  out  with  hydraulic 
models.  J.  C.  Stevens.  Portland  consulting 
engineer,  conducted  a  special  study  on  mod- 
els in  a  laboratory  built  at  Government  moor- 
ings, near  Llnnton.  All  essential  features  of 
the  dam.  powerhouse,  locks,  and  accessory 
structures  were  studied  In  detail  with  minia- 
ture replicas  of  the  project.  The  studies 
started  early  in  1934. 

Bonneville  Is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  projects  of  such  magnitude  planned  and 
constructed  by  hydraulics  model  studies,  a 
comparatively  recent  developnient  which  has 
progressed  parallel  to  the  development  of 
8.eronautlcs.  Principles  of  aeronautics  and 
those  of  hydraulics  are  similar,  each  dealing 
^vith  fluid  flow.  The  use  of  models,  engi- 
neers say  helped  to  reduce  costs  and  speed 
construction  while  assuring  greater  efficiency. 

One  Important  study  with  the  models  was 
that  of  scotir  prevention — seeking  to  prevent 
or  minimize  the  washing  away  of  the  ground 
farmatlon  In  the  river  bed  below  the  spill- 
way and  Jeopardizing  the  safety  of  the  dam. 


Scotir  also  would  absorb  the  energy  of  the 
overflow.  BafEes.  or  Jutting  concrete  pro- 
tuberances, were  used  to  break  up  the  flow 
of  water  and  dissipate  the  energy.  The 
models  were,  of  course,  precise  replicas  as  to 
dimensions,  flow,  velocity,  time,  and  forces  of 
the  dam  itself,  all  proportioned  by  the  laws 
of  sunilitucle.  Thus,  it  could  be  assumed 
that  the  miniature  would  behave  in  all  re- 
spects as  the  actual  spillway  dam. 

It  was  possible  in  these  experiments  to 
produce  flxjd  cycles  in  accordance  with  ex- 
perience as  ^ho^^n  in  records  in  anticipation 
of  future  floods.  In  this  manner  cycles 
which  covered  a  period  of  many  months  were 
reproduced  in  miniature  in  a  few  hours. 
Floods  were  anticipated  greatly  In  excels  of 
any  en  record.  Including'  the  greatest  flood 
of  all  recorded  time  In  1894. 

Numer(.U3  articles  have  been  published  In 
technical  Journnl.s  on  the  subject  of  these 
model  studies.  Eipineer  Stecens  prepared  a 
thre.  -volume  report  covering  the  experi- 
ments in  detail  with  charts  and  iliustraiions. 
The  hydraulic  laboratory  has  been  moved  to 
Bonneville  and  will  be  used  to  work  out  sim- 
ilar problems  in  connection  with  the  Umatilla 
D.im. 

When  President  Roosevelt  visited  Bonne- 
ville Dam  Aiiitust  3.  1934,  he  spoke  pro- 
phetic words,  "More  power  to  you."  he  greeted 
his  audience.  It  is  my  belief  that  there 
will  not  be  enough  power  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  STRESSES  NAVIGATION 

The  President  spoke  also  of  the  need  for 
improved  navi-;ation  on  the  Columbia  and  on 
up  the  Snake  River.  He  said  he  favored 
improvements  which  would  make  It  possible 
for  barges  to  pass  Into  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  two  rivers  in  Washington  and  Idaho,  into 
the  great  wheat  country.  But  he  placed  the 
greater  emphasis  on  power — "power  and  more 
power, '  that  would  stem  from  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee.  The  latter  was  then  in  its. 
early  construction  stage. 

Despite  the  Presidents  enthusiasm  for 
power,  it  is  doubtful  if  even  he  really  hoped 
for  the  realization  of  his  dream  In  so  short 
a  time.  Those  with  lesser  vislcn  thought  the 
Bonneville-Grand  Coulee  power  program  fan- 
tastic. They  were  not  able  to  visualize  great 
aluminum  plants  dotting  the  Pacific  North- 
west, much  less  conceive  the  picture  of  an 
industrialized  Portland  area  with  six  ship- 
yards launching  new  ships  daily  In  the  Wil- 
lamette and  Columbia. 

None  could  predict  Portland's  150,000  in- 
crease In  population  by  reason  of  new  war 
Industries  attracted  by  abundant  power.  And 
now  that  these  newcomers  are  here  It  Is  vital 
to  find  permanent  emplojnment  for  them. 
"Power  and  more  power,"  In  the  words  of  the 
President,  is  still  the  slogan.  It  Is  a  goal, 
together  with  navigation,  Irrigation,  and  flood 
control  toward  which  the  United  States  en- 
gineers still   are  working. 

Bonneville's  10  generators  came  from 
Schenectady,  N.  Y..  where  they  were  manu- 
factured by  the  General  Electric  Co.  The 
huge  machines  had  to  be  shipped  In  sections. 

Each  of  the  generators  cost  about  $750,000 
and  required  about  1  year  to  build  after 
the  various  materials  for  It  were  obtained. 
Another  5  or  6  months  were  required  to  In- 
stall each  machine. 

P03T-WAH    PROGRAM    IS    ELABORATE 

All  10  generators  in  the  Bonneville  plant 
were  installed  under  the  supervision  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  construction  engineers.  Each 
machine  was  thoroughly  tested  under  load 
conditions  before  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
War  Department  United  States  engineers. 

Approximately  $72,000,000  had  been  In- 
vested in  the  Bonneville-Grand  Coulee  trans- 
misr-lon  netxvork  as  of  July  31,  1943.  Thia 
included  approximately  $39,000,000  In  con- 
struction work  111  progress.  Because  of  the 
necessity   of   curtailing   all    construction   to 
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projects  essential  to  the  war  effort,  no  money 
has  been  budgeted  for  further  expansion.  A 
budget  reserve  of  $26,000,000  Is  available  for 
the  post-war  continuance  of  Bonneville's 
peacetime  program. 

A  preliminary  post-war  construction  pro- 
gram, including  approximately  35  individual 
projects  that  could  be  Included  under  this 
$26,000,000  has  been  outlined  by  Bonneville 
engineers.  This  backlog  represents  about 
35,000  man-months  of  labor  and  expenditure 
cf  at  least  $15,00(3.000  for  equipment  and  ma- 
terials. More  than  $25,000,000  more  will  have  I 
to  be  spent  following  the  war  on  Bonneville's 
huge  network  of  transml.sslon  lines  if  Con- 
gress appropriates  ff.nds  for  additional  gen- 
erators at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  for  con- 
struction of  Umatilla  Dam  or  other  North- 
west power  plants. 

Combined  power  generation  at  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  now  is  running  con- 
sistently over  1,000,000  kilowatts.  Present 
peak-power  demand  of  1.249.000  kilowatts 
was  reached  on  November  22.  Industrial 
customers  are  taking  approximately  800,000 
kilowatts  of  Columbia  River  power,  while 
public  agencies  are  taking  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 43,000  kilowatts. 

At  present  the  Bonneville  transmission 
network  consists  of  2.524  miles  of  lines  and 
includes  1.056  miles  of  230,000-volt  construc- 
tion, 1,103  miles  of  115,000-volt  construction. 
and  366  miles  of  lower-voltage  lines.  Total 
substation  transformer  capacity  approxi- 
mates two  and  on^-half  million  kilovolt- 
amperes. 

BONNEVILLE  GENERATOR  NO     1  0 

Electricity  produced  by  this  1  generator  in 
a  year  is  sufSclent  to  produce  enough  mag- 
nesium for  25.000.000  Incendiary  bombs. 

The  total  consumption  of  electrical  en- 
ergy in  the  city  of  Portland  In  1939  was 
397,000,000  kilowatt-hours.  The  new  gen- 
erator will  produce  475,000.000  kilowatt-hours 
per  year,  or  enough  to  supply  the  total  needs 
of  the  city  of  Portland  with  its  surrounding 
suburban  territory. 

It  provides  enough  electrical  energy  in  1  day 
to  keep  a  60-watt  electric  bulb  lighted  for 
more  than  2.400  years. 

Tlie  energy  generated  by  the  new  unit  will 
produce  enough  aluminum  in  1  day  to  make 
12  heavy  bombers  or  4.300  every  year;  of  the 
lighter  "fighter  planes,  it  would  make  42  per 
day  or  15.300  per  year. 

The  power  of  the  new  generator  will  be 
sufficient  to  create  new  Jobs  for  10.000  men 
In  industries  feasible  of  establishment  in  the 
Pacific   Northwest. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1943 

Ml-.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  New  Mexico  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  conservation 
of  the  water  resources  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  put  to  practical  use  for  irri- 
gation and  other  beneficial  purposes 
which  will  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
State.  For  that  reason  especially  there 
was  significance  in  the  address  of  Mr. 
Wesley  R.  Nelson,  regional  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  region 
No,  5.  before  the  New  Mexico  State  Rec- 
lamation .As.'^ociation  at  AlbuquerQue  on 
December  10. 


Mr.  Nelson's  jurisdiction  In  reclama-  ' 
tion  matters  extends  to  the  entire  State 
of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  practically  all  of 
New  Mexico,  southern  Kansas,  and  east- 
ern Colorado.  When  his  headquarters 
are  established  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  soon 
after  January  1  he  will  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  people  of  this  region  and  have 
opportunity  to  be  brought  into  closer 
touch  with  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 
For  that  reason  his  address  on  the  recla- 
mation program  In  New  Mexico  was  of 
great  interest  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
The  outline  given  by  Mr.  Nelson  of  po- 
tential projects  the  Bureau  is  consider- 
ing on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Pecos,  and 
other  streams  is  important. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  widely  experienced  In  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
He  is  a  westerner,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  No.  1.  assisted  in  the  construction 
of  Boulder  Dam.  and  in  recent  years  has 
been  chief  of  the  Engineering  Division 
In  the  Washington  office  of  the  Bureau. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Nelson: 

My  mission  today  Is  to  talk  with  you  about 
the  background  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  the  field  of  irrigation  and  hydroelec- 
tric power  production  that  enables  It  to  make 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  prosecution 
of  this  global  war.  I  shall  outline,  with  par- 
ticular relation  to  New  Mexico,  what  the 
Bureau,  provided  with  funds  and  manpower, 
is  prepared  to  do  in  the  post-war  period  to 
assure  employment  and  settlement  oppor- 
tunities on  Irrigated  land  for  a  substantial 
number  of  returning  servicemen.  I  also  shall 
tell  you  something  of  how  the  reglonallzatlon 
plan  of  the  Bureau  Is  expected  to  operate  for 
the  advancement  of  water  conservation  and 
irrigation  In  the  West. 

All  of  us  who  are  Interested  In  western 
water  resources  feel  at  home  in  New  Mexico — 
the  oldest  area  of  continuous  irrigation  In 
the  United  States.  The  Pueblo  Indians  were 
practicing  irrigation  here  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  when  Coronado  led  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorers northward  over  the  deserts  nore  than 
400  years  ago. 

Modern  Irrigation  has  transformed  more 
than  half  a  million  acres  of  sagebrush  and 
desert  Into  productive  farms  which  constitute 
the  backbone  of  the  agriculture  upon  which 
your  State's  economy  is  based.  The  double 
use  of  water  on  the  Rio  Grande  project  for 
irrigation  and  for  the  production  of  hydro- 
electric power  points  the  way  for  a  wider  use 
of  electrical  energy  In  the  development  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  which 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  a  part,  has  a 
particular  Interest  In  New  Mexico,  for  It  has 
loaned,  so  to  speak,  the  Honorable  John  J. 
Dempsey,  its  former  Under  Secretary,  to  serve 
as  your  Governor.  The  New  Mexico  congres- 
sional delegation  In  Washington  Is  effective 
in  the  field  of  national  legislation.  Senators 
Hatch  and  Chavez  and  Representatives  An- 
derson and  Fernandez  are  In  the  forefront  of 
the  advocates  of  Reclamation.  The  Influence 
of  these  gentlemen  has  been  an  Important 
factor  m  concentrating  western  thought  on 
the  national  irrigation  policy. 

Under  this  policy,  which  was  energized  by 
the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  In  1943  provided  Irrigation  serv- 
ice for  about  4.000,000  acres  of  productive 
land  in  15  western  States.  The  output  of 
this  acreage  assures  increased  quantities  of 
food,  which  General  Marshall,  the  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  declares  to  be  a  critical  war  material. 
Increased  production  of  commodities  like 
beans  and  potatoes,  and  alfalfa  for  livestock 
feed,  has  been  made  possible  by  the  water 
storage  facilities  of  Federal  reclamation  proj- 


ects, which  assure  adequate  Irrigation  sup- 
plies. 

In  the  field  of  hydroelectric  power,  the  Bu- 
.reau  Is  making  equally  vital  contributions. 
Since  1941  it  has  more  than  doubled  the  In- 
stalled capacity  of  its  plants.  Today  the  out- 
put of  Its  generators,  rated  at  more  than 
2,000,000  kilowatts.  Is  driving  the  wheels  cf 
war  Industries  producing  the  magnesium. 
aluminum,  airplanes,  and  ships  which  are 
making  powerful  the  war  sinews  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Two  outstanding  reclamation  develop- 
ments in  New  Mexico  have  a  high  place  In 
the  Bureau's  war  record.  These  projects  are 
the  Carlsbad  project  In  Eddy,  Guadalupe, 
and  De  Baca  Counties,  and  the  Elephant 
Butte  district  of  the  Rio  Grande  project 
In  Socorro,  Sierra,  and  Dona  Ana  Countlrs, 
In  addition  to  the  wide  variety  of  foods, 
the  long-staple  cotton  these  projects  produce 
Is  an  all-important  war  commodity. 

The  Elephant  Butte  power  plant,  which 
began  operating  In  1940,  Is  serving  war,  in- 
dustrial, and  military  loads  In  New  Mexico 
and  Texas.  When  peace  comes  it  will  offer 
low-cost  energy  for  the  development  of  your 
mineral  resources,  the  operation  of  process- 
ing plants,  for  rural  electrification,  and  the 
normal  residential  and  commercial  uses. 

Irrigation  construction  on  the  Tucumcarl 
project  and  on  more  than  15  other  Bureau 
projects  was  halted  last  fall  despite  our 
representations  that  the  Nation  must  look 
to  irrigated  land  In  the  West  for  Increased 
supplies  of  potatoes,  beans,  and  livestock 
forage.  The  Bureau  held  Itself  In  readiness 
to  resume,  as  soon  as  the  green  light  should 
be  given,  the  construction  on  projects  where 
work  had  been  stopped.  Early  this  year  a 
program  was  submitted  under  which  Irri- 
gation service  could  have  been  extended  to 
more  than  2,000,000  additional  acres  by  1945 
if  funds,  materials,  and  manpower  were  pro- 
vided promptly.  So  far.  clearances  have  been 
given  for  work  on  15  project*  which  will 
enable  us  by  1948  to  extend  Irrigation  serv- 
ice to  nearly  a  million  acres. 

The  Tucumcarl  project  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  War  Pood  Administration, 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  passing  on 
and  recommending  to  the  War  Production 
Board  Irrigation  projects  proposed  for  con- 
struction during  the  war.  This  agency  rec- 
ommended the  project  to  the  W.  P.  B  ,  the 
final  authority  in  these  matters,  but  the 
Board  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Tucumcarl 
plan  and  denied  clearance.  We  are  submit- 
ting a  revised  plan  and  are  urging  that  ma- 
terials and  manpower  be  allotted. 

The  War  Food  Administration  has  before 
It  a  proposal  to  construct  the  Port  Sumner 
project  in  De  Baca  County  to  provide  supple- 
mental water  from  the  Pecos  River  for  5,000 
acres  of  productive  land  now  Inadequately 
irrigated.  This  project  may  go  before  the 
War  Production  Board  shortly. 

I  am  indeed  hopeful  that  the  Bureau  will 
be  permitted  to  complete  the  Irrigation  sys- 
tems on  these  two  projects  to  the  end  that 
New   Mexico  water  may  make  even   greater 
contributions  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
In  the  event,  however,  that  we  cannot  com- 
plete the  Tucumcarl  and  Fort  Sumner  de- 
velopments  as  war  measures,  both  will   be 
high   on  the  list  of  projects  scheduled  for 
early  post-war  construction.    While  the  Bu- 
reau has  concentrated  its  activities  on  pro- 
ducing more  power  and  food  for  war,  It  la 
mindful  too  of  Its  obligation  to  be  prepared 
with  a  post-war  public  works  program.    We 
have  been  developing  a  shelf  of  projects  that 
'   will    provide    employment    for    demobilized 
i   servicemen  and  also  will  offer  them  oppor- 
}   tunlties  for  permanent  settlement  on   Irri- 
gated land  suitable  for  themselves  and  their 
1   families. 

I       I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  our  returning 

servicemen  deserve  cpportunities  not  only  to 

I   become     self-sustaining     but     to   malnlaai 
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rtandards  of  living  worthy  of  the  men  who 
have  fought  their  country's  battle. 

Recent  estimates  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Indicate  that  more  than  33,000 
Bona  of  New  Mexico  will  be  released  from 
the  armed  forces  when  peace  la  declared. 
This  total  IB  about  24  percent  of  the  number 
of  persons  employed  In  your  State  In  1940. 
In  addition  many  men.  now  working  In  emer- 
gency Industries  at  distant  points,  will  want 
to  return  here. 

You  are  entitled  to  ask  what  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  can  do  In  the  way  of  providing 
employment  on  public  works  for  these  men — 
employment  which  at  the  same  time  will  aid 
In  the  stabilization  of  the  agric\ilture  and 
livestock  op>eration8  upon  which  the  continu- 
ing development  of  your  State  depends.  To 
the  extent  permitted  by  funds  for  Investiga- 
tions and  surveys,  we  have  moved  to  Inven- 
tory the  Irrigation  and  power  possibilities  of 
New  Mexico,  and  to  spot  the  feasible  projects 
which  will  serve  not  as  emergency  or  stopgap 
construction  but  will  assure  permanent  set- 
tlement benefits. 

The  place  New  Mexico  will  assume  in  this 
picture  will  depend  In  no  small  measure  on 
your  concentration  of  thought  and  action, 
In  a  united  front,  on  translating  into  reality 
the  water  conservation  possibilities  of  your 
State.  It  Is  the  Job  of  such  organizations 
•s  the  State  reclamation  a.ssoclation  to  crys- 
tallize public  thinking  in  behalf  of  compre- 
hensive practical  plans  for  maximum  lrriga>- 
tlon  and  power  production  to  further  your 
agricultural  and  Industrial  development. 
"  These  uses,  when  possible,  should  be  com- 
bined with  Qood  control  to  protect  life  and 
property,  and  with  soil  conservation  to  con- 
tinue the  fertility  of  your  land.  The  building 
of  dams  for  the  storage  of  water  and  silt,  the 
drainage  of  lands  and  conservation  of  soils, 
the  stabilization  of  stream  channels,  and  the 
control  of  water-cons^iming  plants  are  some 
of  the  means  we  must  employ. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  engineers  estimate 
that  the  area  presently  Irrigated  In  New 
Mexico — 540,000  acres — could  almost  be 
doubled  If  every  drop  of  water  were  utilized 
and  the  proposed  water-Importation  projects 
were  built.  The  Bureau's  estimate  that  an 
additional  430.000  acres  can  be  irrigated  Is 
approximately  the  same  as  that  made  by  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  in  its 
1934  report. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  power,  the  oppor- 
ttinlty  for  expansion  merits  attention.  The 
present  hydroelectric  development  in  the 
State  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  plant 
at  Elephant  Butte  Dam  which  has  24.300 
kilowatts^of  installed  capacity.  A  few  small 
plants  are  located  elsewhere  in  the  State. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  estimates  that 
the  potential  water  power  available  90  per- 
cent of  the  time  Is  56,000  kilowatts,  with  pos- 
sible installations  totaling  124.000  kilowatts 
which  would  be  available  60  percent  of  the 
time.  This  would  represent  at  least  a  100- 
percent  increase  in  hydro  capacity. 

The  power  developments  of  the  Bureau 
have  come  about  through  the  recognition  of 
the  value  of  multiple-purpose  projects  to  as- 
sure the  double  use  of  water  for  irrigation  and 
to  Insure  the  widest  possible  use  of  hydro- 
electric energy.  Aside  from  the  war  factor, 
power  Is  a  long-run  peacetime  aid  to  the 
development  of  the  West.  Just  as  the  Ele- 
phant Butte  plant  is  providing  low  cost 
energy  for  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  other  po- 
tential power  developments  can  make  essen- 
tial contributions,  as  I  have  explained,  to 
the  recovery  of  your  mineral  resources,  the 
operation  of  processing  plants,  rural  electrifi- 
cation, and  other  residential  and  commercial 
seeds. 

The  Rio  Grande  development  by  the  Bu- 
reau is  an  excellent  example  of  a  multiple- 
purpose  project.  Elephant  Butte  Dam  stores 
w.iter  for  irrigation  and  power  development. 
Cabailo  Dam,  downstream,  makes  possible  the 


firming  of  power  at  the  Elephant  Butte  plant 
and  provides  flood  control.  Electrical  energy 
is  made  available  to  the  consumers  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate  and  the  revenues  will  pay  the 
major  part  of  the  construction  costs  of  Ele- 
phant Butte  Dam,  thus  lightening  the  bur- 
den on  irrigation  water  users. 

The  future  expansion  of  irrigation  in  New 
Mexico  Is  closely  linked  with  the  multiple 
use  of  water  in  the  same  sense  tiiat  the  ex- 
pansion— and  even  the  maintenance — of  your 
agriculture  Is  dependent  on  liTigaticn. 

This  latter  observation  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  about  75  percent  of  your  agricul- 
tural production  comes  from  irrigated  land. 
Of  the  1.370,000  acres  of  cropped  land  In  New 
Mexico,  640,000  acres,  leas  than  half,  are  Irri- 
gated. Yet  the  crop  values  from  the  irri- 
gated land  are  more  than  twice  those  from 
the  nonirrlgated  land.  The  average  per-acre 
value  of  the  Irrigated  crops  is  four  to  five 
times  that  of  the  nonirrlgated  land. 

On  the  Carlsbad  and  Rio  Grande  reclama- 
tion projects  the  average  crop  values  per  acre 
are  nearly  10  times  the  average  of  the  dry 
lands  In  the  State.  This  exceptional  showing 
is  due  to  the  storage  facilities  which  assure 
a  regulated  supply  of  water  In  the  growing 
season.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  reser- 
voirs in  New  Mexico  provide  2.834.000,  or  87 
percent,  of  the  storage  for  irrigation  In  the 
State.  Through  this  storage  the  Bureau  proj- 
ects in  New  Mexico,  embracing  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  Irrigated  acreage  in  the  State, 
produce  more  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
crop  values. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  takes  pride  in 
the  part  It  has  played  in  the  expansion  of 
irrigation  in  New  Mexico  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Its  plans  for  the  future  envis- 
age an  even  greater  participation  in  pro- 
grams that  comprehend  the  conservation  and 
economic  use  of  every  drop  of  water  available 
to  the  people  of  this  State. 

For  the  post-war  program,  the  Bureau  has 
under  consideration  11  projects  and  also 
some  miscellaneous  construction.  At  pre- 
war or  1940  prices,  the  total  cost  Involved  in 
the  potential  program  exceeds  $46,000,000. 
The  projects  listed  are: 

Alamagordo  Reservoir  enlargement  for 
greater  flood  and  silt  control  and  Improved 
regulation  of  the  Pecos  River. 

Black  Mesa  for  irrigation  on  the  Cimarron 
River  near  "Clayton. 

Capulln  for  irrigation  on  the  Cimarron 
near  Folsom. 

Cliff  Reservoir  to  furnish  supplemental  ir- 
rigation and  power  on  the  Gila  In  western 
New  Mexico. 

Hanunond  for  Irrigation  on  the  San  Juan 
River. 

Middle  Rio  Grande  for  flood  and  silt  con- 
trol and  for  the  protection  of  irrigated  land. 

Mora  River  for  supplemental  irrigation 
supplies  on  the  Mora  River. 

San  Juan-Chama  diversion.  Navajo,  Wil- 
low, and  Rio  Blanco  River  for  power  produc- 
tion and  river  regulation  to  aid  Irrigation. 

Shiprock  for  Irrigation  south  of  Shiprock 
by  utilizing  the  flow  of  the  San  Juan  River. 

Springer  for  supplemental  irrigation  on 
the  South  Canadian  River. 

Ute  Creek  for  Irrigation  on  Ute  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Cimarron  River. 

Tucumcarl  and  Fort  Sumner  also  will  be 
included  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  build 
them  during  the  war.  Another  project  in  the 
post-war  program  whose  construction  will 
benefit  New  Mexico  Is  the  Wagon  Wheel  Cap 
Dam  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  project  in  south- 
ern Colorado,  which  will  improve  the  control 
of  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  noting  these  projects  as  potentialities 
for  inclusion  In  the  post-war  program,  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  explosive  character  of  some 
of  the  proposals.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion can  and  will  provide  its  services  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  Congress  and  accept- 
able to  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  but  that  is 
not  enough.    Many  of  these  projects  never 


will  be  brought  to  fruition  unless  those  who 
are  to  be  benefited  by  them  will  make  an 
extracrcimary  effort  to  settle  their  differences. 

By  current  standards  of  economic  feasibil- 
ity of  irrijatlcn  projects,  which  is  based  on 
the  ability  of  the  water  users  to  repay  the 
entire  cost  of  cciistruction,  few  of  the  under- 
takinoB  can  qualify.  These  projects  will  pro- 
vide emplojTnent,  conserve  your  water  and 
land  resources,  stabilize  the  livestock  opera- 
tions throueh  providing  supplemental  feed, 
and  assure  a  permanent  me&ns  for  a  decent 
livelihood  for  a  considerable  number  of  fami- 
lies. With  full  recognition  of  these  contri- 
butions to  the  national  welfare,  considera- 
tion may  be  qiven  to  modification  of  the  pres- 
ent standards.  Of  course,  where  there  are 
flood-ccntrol  benefits,  the  traditional  policy 
cf  t'.:e  Fedcrnl  Covcrnmont  recognizes  the 
national  considerations  and  provides  non- 
reimbursable funds  for  construction.  Irri- 
gation i.s  not  so  favored,  and  power  develop- 
ments, too.  must  pay  their  own  way.  The 
far-reachinc;  Importance  of  some  of  the  proj- 
ects, like  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  improve- 
ment, is  recognized,  and  we  are  seeking 
down-to-earth  facts  as  to  the  physical  situa- 
tion and  ether  factors  as  the  basis  for  a  com- 
prehensive report,  which  I  hope  will  be  avail- 
able in  a  few  months. 

The  projects  which  I  have  listed,  together 
with  miscellaneous  construction,  will  utilize 
less  than  half  of  the  unused  waters  that  can 
be  made  available  in  New  Mexico.  It  Is  only 
a  start,  so  to  speak,  and  It  will  be  my  duty 
as  letiamation  director  for  region  5  to  un- 
cover additional  potential  irrigation  and 
multiple-purpose  water  developments  and 
cfxjrdinate  construction  activities  when  the 
pri  Jfcts  are  authorized  and  fimda  are  pro- 
vided for  the  work. 


Slovaks  Buy  $11^6,700  in  War  Bonds 
To  Top  $6,000,000  Goal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1943 

Mr.    MADDEN.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Hammond  tind.)  Times  of  December 
15,  1943: 

SLOVAKS  BUY    $11,386,700   IN   WAR  BONDS  TO  TOP 
$6,000,000  GOAI. 

The  Reverend  John  J.  Lach,  paster  of  the 
Immaculate  C<jnceptlon  Church  of  Wilting, 
Ind.,  pnd  National  War  bond  chairman  for 
the  Slovaks  of  America,  announced  today 
that  the  Slovaks  went  over  the  top  In  their 
Nation-wide  diive  by  purchasing  $11,386,700 
in  war  certificates  to  top  the  $6,000,000  goal 
in  the  Third  War  Loan  campaign. 

Tiie  drive  closed  last  Armistice  Day,  but  it 
was  nt)t  until  yesterday  that  final  tabulation 
was  made  from  practically  every  city  in  the 
United  States.     •     •     • 

In  reccRnltion  of  his  leadership  and  success 
in  directing  the  bond  sales,  the  distinguished 
service  of  Reverend  Lach  was  hailed  by  Henry 
Mor-enthau.  Jr..  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  citing  the  Whit  in?;  priest  and  presenting 
him  with  a  Minute  Man  citation. 

Another  ci'^atinn  was  presented  the  priest 
bv  Wm  C.  FitzGibbon.  chief  of  the  United 
Natkmulitles  section.    It  read: 

"In  token  of  appreciation  for  distinguished 
services  rendered  un  behalf  of  the  war  savings 
program,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  yuu 
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the    United    States    Treasury    Department's 
citation  of  award. 

"While  this  citation  is  for  outstanding  pa- 
triotic work  well  done,  it  also  serves  as  a 
commission  for  you  to  lead  the  Slovaks  of 
America  In  a  crusade  to  support  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  Fourth  War  Loan  drive 
wliich  starts  January  18,  1944." 

Father  Lach  said  that  the  success  of  the 
campaign  resulted  from  a  carefully  laid-out 
program  that  was  studied  for  3  months  be- 
fore a  contact  was  made  on  a  Slovak  in  the 
country  to  make  a  purchase. 

First,  approval  was  obtained  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  Treasury,  Henry  J.  Morgenthau. 
Secretary,  and  William  C.  FitzGibbon,  chief 
of  the  United  Nationalities  Section  of  the 
War  Finance  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Father  Lach  was  chosen  to  lead  the  cam- 
paign by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  F.  J.  Dubosh, 
president  of  the  Slovak  League  of  America, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  chairman  explained  that  the  money  is 
to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  Liberty 
ships.   Father  Lach   stated: 

"When  a  small  racial  group  of  American 
citizens  responds  to  an  appeal  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  war  funds  by  oversubscribing  its 
quota.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  good  citizen- 
ship and  loyalty.  When  its  quota  is  exceeded 
It  demonstrates  an  eager  desire  to  support 
the  Government  in  its  war  effort.  When  the 
quota  Is  oversubscribed  to  the  splendid  ex- 
tent of  90  percent,  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
patriotic  generosity. 

"Meanwhile,"  the  priest  continued,  "let  me 
congratulate  my  fellow  workers  upon  the 
happy  result  of  their  labors  In  the  recent 
drive.  I  wish  to  thank  them  all  in  the  name 
of  the  American  Slovak  War  Bond  Commit- 
tee fcr  their  invaluable  zeal  and  persistence 
in  bringing  home  the  facts  of  the  Nation's 
need  to  every  adult  Slovak,  and  also  to  the 
children  of  Slovak  families  who  responded  as 
freely  In  the  purchase  of  War  Savings  stamps 
as  the  enthusiastic  youngsters  of  larger  racial 
groups.  Our  Slovak  workers  could  not  have 
been  more  faithful  and  loyal  than  they  were 
throughout  the  period  of  the  drive.  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  them,  as 
well  as  the  many  citizens  of  other  races  who 
assisted  us  by  voice  and  pen  In  the  sale  of 
bonds." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tribute  was  paid  to  the  Slovak-Americans 
serving  in  the  various  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  and  the  young  women  In  the  VfAVES, 
WACS,  and  other  auxiliary  branches. 


The  Week's  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  "niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  December  18  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  December  15),  1943 

Mr.  GUFFETV.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  by  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  deliv- 
ered over  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 11,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
v^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  news  this  week  struck  clear  notes  of 
harmony   and   harsh   nu'.es   of   discord. 


President  Roosevelt  returning  from  Eurcpe 
and  Africa  brings  with  him  the  highest  con- 
fidence in  unity  to  date  between  Russia, 
China,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 
E\ery  scrap  of  official  and  byproduct  news  of 
the  great  conferences  testifies  to  the  unity 
achieved  In  the  leadership  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

But  President  Roosevelt  returns  to  a  Na- 
tion in  which  signs  of  discord  and  disunity 
are  so  evident  that  they  cannot  be  Ignored. 
To  home  front  leaders,  Charlie  Wilson  of 
W.  P.  B.  and  Speaker  Raybuhn  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  not  Ignore  these  signs. 
Without  the  slightest  collaboration,  as  far  as 
I  can  discover.  Wilson  and  Rayburn  warned 
the  country  that  these  growing  divisions 
might  bring  enormous  harm  to  a  Nation  thr.t 
ne'.'ds  harmony  and  understanding  for  the 
days  ahead. 

Charlie  Wilson  and  Sam  Rayburn,  as  I  have 
come  to  know  them  over  a  period  of  years, 
are  not  professional  alarmists.  Neither  man 
speaks  publicly  unless  he  feels  overwhelm- 
ingly the  necessity  for  speaking.  So  what 
they  say  Is  news  and  should  be  measured 
against  the  hopes  of  a  peace-seeking  world. 

Let's  not  deceive  ourselves.  President 
Roosevelt  was  making  commitments  for  us 
at  Cairo  and  Teheran — military  and  diplo- 
matic commitments.  If  the  home  front  de- 
cays behind  him,  as  It  did  behind  President 
Wilson,  then  the  hopes  of  sound  and  sus- 
tained peace  will  be  weakened. 

The  report  of  the  conference  between 
Stalin,  Roosevelt,  and  Churchill  was  strik- 
ingly different  from  the  report  of  the  Cairo 
meeting  on  Japan.  The  public  announce- 
ment about  Japan  gave  specific  details,  but 
that  from  Teheran  gave  very  little  that  either 
Germany  or  the  citizen  at  home  could  get 
teeth  Into.  The  Nazi  rulers  expected  an  ap- 
peal over  their  heads  to  the  German  people, 
similar  to  President  Wilson's  appeal  over  tlie 
head  of  Kaiser  Wllhelm.  It  was  knovra  that 
our  leaders  had  been  urged  to  spell  out  what 
unconditional  surrender  meant  for  Germany 
and  to  indicate  that  delay  meant  harsher 
terms  and  wider  punishment  of  individuals. 
But  no  such  appeal  was  Issued,  and  it  looks 
now  as  If  the  propaganda  value  of  this  de- 
cision was  high.  Perhaps  the  leaders  agreed 
on  a  statement  to  come  about  Christmas 
time,  after  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  have  ex- 
perienced the  Joint  terror  of  bombings  and 
fear  of  Turkey. 

The  big  sentence  In  the  Stalln-Roosevelt- 
ChurchUl  statement  to  me  was  the  one  de- 
claring that  the  military  staffs  of  the  three 
powers  had  agreed  on  the  scope  and  timing  of 
operations  which  will  be  undertaken  from 
east,  west,  and  south.  That  means  that 
Stalin  has  accepted  the  logic  of  our  invasion 
from  England,  and  It  must  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  stepping  up  our  production  of 
landing  boats — boats  which  cannot  be  deliv- 
ered for  a  few  months.  Hitler  and  the  gen- 
eral staff  must  be  wondering  whether  this 
means  delay  In  Invasion  or  whether  it's  a 
gigantic  bluff  in  our  war  of  nerves.  I  think 
we  at  home  should  recognize  that  our  leaders 
have  the  initiative  in  psychological  warfare 
now  and  that  many  things  must  be  kept 
secret  from  us.  I  say  "many  things"  because 
I'm  Just  as  sure  as  I'm  here  tonight  that 
Roosevelt,  Stalin,  and  Churchill  decided  many 
more  Items  than  their  announcement  covered. 
These  will  be  revealed  Just  as  earlier  decisions 
made  at  Casablanca  and  Quebec  are  now 
unfolding. 

All  the  conferences  produced  high  notes  of 
unity,  and  I  would  expect  the  President  to 
emphasize  them  Eoon.  Perhaps  they  will 
soften  the  discords  at  home  which  trouble 
Charlie  Wilson.  Sam  Rayburn,  and  many 
others  whose  fears  are  Just  as  great. 

Rayburn,  In  one  of  his  rare  few  speeches, 
had  the  undivided  attention  of  the  House, 
which  has  been  bitterly  divided  for  months. 


He  spoke  to  all  Members,  end  not  merely  to 

the    Members    of    the    Democratic    majority 

which  has  deserted  his  leadership.    Raysttkn 

said  it  was  dangerous  to  Ulk  In  terms  of  fear 

of  England  and  Russia.     He  scoff-.d  at  gossip 

that    our    form    of    government    could    be 

changed  unless  a  majority  of  the  people  so 

wUled  It.    Without  Bltterne.ss,  he  compared 

the  Improved  position  of  those  who  stay  at 

home   and   complain  cf  sacrifices  with   the 

I    supreme  sacrifice  being  made  by  our  soldiers 

i    and  sailors.     The  Speaker  at  one  point  said. 

}    "I  think  some  groups  In  this  country,  at  the 

I    expense  of  unity  In  the  war  effort,  are  tblnk- 

I    Ing  more  of  their  position  after  the  war  than 

they  are  of  winning  the  war  now." 

A  Democratic  pwlitlclan,  Sam  RAYBtniN,  and 
a  Republican  top  businessman.  Charlie  Wil- 
son, said  almost  e.".actly  the  same  thing.    Wll- 
'    son  was  speaking  to  the  National  Association 
'    of  Manufacturers,  and  said,  "Too  many  people 
'    are  trying  to  position  themselves  for  the  post- 
war period  long  before  the  country  ia  out  of 
danger."    Wilson  went  further  and  expressed 
his  alarm  lest — and  again  I  quote — "a  right- 
wing  reaction  may  draw  some  sections  of  capi- 
tal so  far  away  from  our  traditions  as  to  im- 
peril the  entire  structure  of  American  life  M 
we  know  it."    That  would  be  some  form  of 
American  fascism,  as  I  analyze  it. 

You  listeners  should  ask  to  know  more 
about  such  terrific  pressures  falling  on  Con- 
gress, on  the  War  Production  Board,  and  other 
Government  agencies.  I  know,  for  example. 
that  powerful  Industries  are  demanding 
higher  prices  from  top  O.  P.  A.  officials  on 
the  simple  basis  that  political  control  It 
shifting,  that  the  new  political  control  when 
it  comes  will  permit  higher  prices  and  bigger 
profits,  so  why  not  do  It  now. 

There  are  two  dominant  ideas  which  In- 
fluence the  individuals  and  groups  who  alarm 
men  like  Wilson  and  others  in  the  top^drewer 
of  responsibUity.  First,  there  is  the  feeling 
that  the  war  is  already  won,  and  therefore  it 
is  smart  to  scramble  for  poet-war  advantages. 
or  to  find  ways  to  protect  war  gains.  Sec- 
ond, there  Is  the  feeling  that  the  political 
drift  to  the  right  will  continue,  and  nekt 
fall  there  will  be  an  entirely  new  set  of  po- 
litical controllers.  So  the  scrambling  and 
gambling  for  post-war  business  and  political 
power  is  cutting  across  aU  established  lines 
of  control  and  discipline — ideas  of  disciplin- 
ing labor  and  paying  off  old  ecores  are  crop- 
ping up.  Some  of  the  evidences  are  Just  plain 
ugly  and  some  are  Just  the  interplay  of  selfish 
forces  seeking  to  beat  the  gun.  That's  why 
I  am  pessimistic  about  a  quick  reconversion 
from  war  to  peace,  with  reasonably  full  em- 
ployment. All  the  major  problems  involve 
Intense  conflicts  of  policy  and  conflicts  of 
power  groupings.  All  questions  mxist  run 
the  gantlet  of  Congress,  and  with  1944  elec- 
tioneering already  started,  every  question  is 
knee-deep  In  politics,  and  will  be  chin-deep 
later.  Good  sound  economic  policies  will  be 
hard  to  get. 

The  Inflation  flght  provides  a  preview  of 
conflicts  to  come.  Do  you  suppose  for  one 
minute  that  those  four  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  raUway  wage  resolution  are  the 
only  Senators  who  know  the  dangers  In- 
volved? 

Tlie  food  subsidy  flght  In  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  was  melo- 
dramatic at  times.  Walter  Reuther,  repre- 
senting the  auto  workers'  union,  charged 
that  several  big  food  concerns  combined  with 
the  farm  blcc  to  use  their  political  power  for 
higher  prices.  Reuther  named  General  Foods. 
Swift  &  Co.,  California  Packing  Corporation, 
Heinz,  the  Borden  Co.,  Plllsbury  Flour,  and 
National  Biscuit.  So  far  I've  seen  no  denial. 
Another  high  spot  was  the  campaign  con- 
ducted by  housewives  and  veterans  to  con- 
vince Congressmen  that  higher  food  prices 
would  be  disastrous. 

As  It  stands,  there  Is  strong  sentiment  for 
J    some  kind  cf  a  compromise  on  subsidies.     An 
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amendment  will  be  offered  to  limit  the 
amount  of  money  to  less  than  O.  P.  A.  Ad- 
mlnlatrator  Bowles  feels  necessary,  and  to 
tie  this  amount  to  a  celling  on  wages.  There 
Is  difference  of  opinion  about  wage  control. 
Some  wish  to  nx  the  law  so  that  If  the  Little 
Steel  formula  Is  broken,  all  food  subftldies 
are  canceled.  Others  favor  letting  wages  go 
up  when  the  cost  of  living  goes  up,  as  Can- 
ada does.  Canada,  by  the  way,  has  just  for- 
bidden any  other  wage  Increases  except  for 
gross  Injustice,  and  even  In  cases  of  gross 
Injustice,  wages  cannot  be  raised  unless  the 
employer  can  pay  it  without  raising  prices. 

If  the  antlsubaidy  bill  passes,  several  pow- 
erful labcr  leaders  and  some  advisors  to  the 
President  will  urge  blm  not  to  veto  the  bill, 
but  to  let  It  become  law  and  fix  the  respon- 
sibility on  Congrfaa.  Tbls  would  be  a  hot 
potato  for  Congreaa,  which  already  baa  sev- 
eral flaming  timbers  In  lu  lap  right  now. 

One  is  the  soldiers'  vote  bill,  which  raised 
•uch  a  ruckus  In  the  8enat«  that  It  split 
the  Democratic  party  right  down  the  center. 
With  the  line  drawn  almoct  parallel  to  the 
SAason-Dlxon  line.  The  Republican*  In  the 
Benata  joined  with  the  poll-tax  aouthcmers 
to  preaerve  States'  rights.  But  over  In  the 
Bouse  the  Republicans  ar«  worrying  as  to 
whether  It's  good  strategy.  Some  Repub- 
licans question  the  value  of  following  the 
leadership  of  Democratic  Congressman 
Rankijt.  They  might  be  misunderstood,  be- 
cauae  Rahxim'*  name  la  sometimes  aaacci- 
Ated  with  antagonism  to  Wendell  WUlkie.  the 
titUlty  companies,  the  Negro  voters,  and  the 
Jewlah  vote. 

All  Congressmen  are  beginning  to  find  out 
that  most  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  have 
two  parents  of  voting  age.  The  mall  urging 
Federal  Government  supervision  of  balloting 
Is  Increasing,  even  from  Texas,  the  home 
State  of  Congressman  Woarxr,  who  is  ppon- 
aorlng  the  Oreen-Lucas  bill  In  the  House. 

The  labor  organizations  have  Indicated 
thrlr  strong  support  of  the  Green-Lucas- 
Worley  bill,  but  the  Congressmen  wish  they 
knew  the  position  of  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. So  far  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  not  been 
active. 

Certainly  It  looks  to  me  as  if  more  soldiers 
find  sailors  would  have  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing if  special  arrangements  were  made.  In 
the  1942  fall  elections,  only  28.000  voted  out 
of  7.500,000  in  service. 

I  said  that  the  labor  organizations  were 
supporting  the  soldier  vote  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate vote  gave  the  new  C.  I.  O.  p>olltlcal  action 
committee  a  chance  to  show  itself.  This 
ccmmlttee  Is  under  the  direction  of  Sidney 
Hlliman  and  It's  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  political  action  committee 
does  not  expect  to  be  a  stepchild  of  any  major 
party.  It  U  well  financed,  and  Hlliman  is 
attracting  competent  assistants.  Last  week 
friir.er  Congressman  Ray  McKeough  Joined 
the  organization. 

Hl!!man's  endorsement  of  the  soldier  vote 
is  a  smart  bid  for  young  voters.  It  Is  also 
h  plain  indication  that  the  new  organiza- 
tion will  have  a  full-fledged  political  pro- 
gram of  Its  own  by  the  time  the  major  par- 
ties hold  their  conventions  next  year. 

Most  of  you  know  of  the  difficulties  with 
plane  production  at  the  Brewster  Co. 
There  Is  another  sensational  case  now  being 
heard  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury.  It's  the  case 
of  the  ESnplre  Ordnance  Co.,  and  the  charges 
of  bribery  and  collusion  Involve  officers  of 
the  company.  War  Department  ofllclals.  and 
nationally  known  politicians.  Some  angles 
of  the  case  are  worse  than  Brewster,  and  I've 
beard  nasty  stories  of  pressure  to  prevent 
the  case  ever  coming  to  trial. 

I  believe  that  when  the  full  story  Is  told 
cf  the  buying  of  billions  of  dollars  of  war 
pccds.  we  shall  be  proud  that  there  were  bo 
few  cases  of  fraud  or  failure. 


Reasons  for  a  Simplified  Monetary 
System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Saturday,  December  18,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undrr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oao,  I  include  the  follcwinii  address 
which  I  delivered  today  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Sysiem.  t^iving  my 
rea.sons  in  support  of  a  slmplifled  mone- 
tary system  baiscd  on  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver: 

In  view  of  the  proposal  of  the  financiers  cf 
this  country  to  use,  throu|{hout  the  world, 
paper  credit  tokens  as  money,  I  Khould  like  to 
dUcuM  with  you  briefly  my  ream.iis  for  en- 
thusiastically supporting  a  blmpUhed  mone- 
tary system  based  on  the  coinage  of  gold  and 
silver. 

The  experience  of  the  ages  has  demon- 
strated that  there  is  no  safe  substitute  (or 
gold  and  silver  money  and  redeemable  paper 
currency.  When  the  Revolutionary  War  v.-as 
won  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  established,  it  was  necessary 
to  adopt  a  monetary  unit  and  establish  a 
monetary  system  so  that  taxes  might  be  levied 
and  Government  expenses  and  salaries  might 
be  fixed  in  terms  of  money.  To  meet  this 
requirement  Congress  provided  that  a  plven 
weight  of  gold  and  a  given  weight  of  silver 
of  standard  fineness  should  constitute  a  dol- 
lar and  established  the  dollar  as  the  unit  of 
the  Nation  s  monetary  system.  A  dollar  meas- 
ured in  the  metric  system  Is  comprised  cf  100 
cents — 10  cents,  1  dime;  and  10  dimes,  1  dol- 
lar. The  dollar  Is  the  unit  of  measure  of  all 
monetary  values  In  this  country. 

To  do  this  the  Congress  by  an  act  ap- 
proved April  2,  1792.  establishing  a  mint  and 
regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States. 
made  27  grains  of  standard  gold  and  416 
grains  of  standard  silver  the  dollar  and  made 
both  gold  and  silver  dollars  full  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  all  sums. 

The  weight  and  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  dol- 
lars was  subsequently  altered.  In  an  act 
approved  June  28.  1834,  25^n  grains  of  stand- 
ard geld  were  made  the  dollar,  and  later  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  18,  1837.  n.ade 
412' 2  grains  of  standard  sliver  the  dollar. 
That  Is  to  say,  we  established  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1  between  gold  and  sliver,  the  i-ailo  that 
was  maintained  until  the  gold  contents  of  the 
dollar  were  changed  in  1934  to  15-' ,,„i  grains. 
Both  gold  and  sliver  dollars  were  made  legal 
tender,  and  both  public  and  private  business 
were  conducted  with  this  kind  of  money. 

The  Nation's  money  supply  was  continually 
Increased  by  the  minting  of  both  gold  and 
silver  into  money  as  quickly  ns  it  was  broveht 
to  the  mints  by  the  miners.  In  minting  gold. 
the  miner  was  charged  for  the  actual  cost 
of  refining  the  metal  and  for  the  copper  alloy, 
which  was  added  to  the  coin  struck  from  ttie 
gold  he  brought  to  the  mint.  The  minted 
coins.  In  turn,  were  delivered  bade  to  the 
miner  to  be  put  into  circulation  as  he  saw 
fit  in  making  his  expenditures. 

To  mint  silver,  the  plan  of  exchange  be- 
tween the  Treasury  and  the  prooujer  was  on 
a  slightly  different  basis.  The  mint  accepted 
pure  silver  from  the  miner  in  exchange  for 
an  equal  weight  of  coined  silver  dollars. 
Each  standard  silver  dollar  contains  412', 
grains  of  standard  silver  composed  of  371^4 
graln«  of  pure  silver  and  10  percent  copper 


alloy.  In  this  exchange  of  dollars  for  silver, 
t're  mint  kept  the  difference  of  46'4  grains  of 
silver,  in  the  form  of  seigniorage,  gut  of 
every  dollar  minted. 

The  paper  currency  of  that  day  was  simple 
promissory  notes  lssu?d  by  banks.  Such 
notes  might  be  engraved  to  protect  the  mak- 
c:-  from  counterfeiting  and  were  based  on 
the  integrity  ar.d  assets  of  the  bank  issuing 
the  note.  As  all  banks  of  that  period  were 
operating  under  State  charters,  a  bank's 
failure  destroyed  the  value  of  Its  notes  In 
circulation,  and  this  soon  gave  rise  to  the 
public  distrust  of  the  so-called  wild  cat 
currency.  The  real  money  of  the  realm  was 
gold  and  silver  coins. 

In  the  emergency  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
Cknernment  financed  its  expenditures  by  the 
sale  of  Government  bonds.  Due  to  the  un- 
cert.Tinties  of  war  and  the  heavy  drain  on 
Investment  money  the  value  of  Government 
bends  VI .-i«  Impaired,  and,  as  the  bonds  de- 
cl.ned  In  value  and  Government  expenditures 
Increased,  the  admlnljstrutlon  of  President 
Lincoln  Wi'.s  forced  to  the  expedient  of  Imu- 
lri,j  nonlf'tcreHt-bearlna;  legal  tender,  United 
S*:ttes  T;e.-unsry  Notes — commonly  called 
greenbacks,  Tliese  Trea/'ury  notes  supplied 
the  money  functions  and  helped  to  finance 
the  C  A-prnment'8  wartime  oiJeratlons. 

It  was  during  this  period,  to  be  exact  in 
1803  that  American  ingenuity  came  Into  play 
In  the  financial  field,  and  a  great  monetary 
li.ventiMn.  providn:g  a  national-bank  paper 
currency  In  tlie  form  cf  national  bank  notes, 
was  devised  and  put  into  operation,  under 
th?  provisions  of  the  National  Bank  Act  of 
1863.  By  this  plan,  a  banking  corporation 
could  deposit  $50,000  in  Government  bonds 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  In- 
terest covipons  attached,  and  receive  In  ex- 
chiinee  the  equivalent  In  engraved  legal  ten- 
der national  bunk  notes,  guaranteed  as  to 
value  by  the  Federal  Government.  These  na- 
ticnal  bank  notes  were  placed  in  circulation 
as  money  by  the  banks  usually  at  current 
Interc'^t  rates.  In  addition  to  the  interest 
income  received  on  this  paper  currency  placed 
in  circuiaucn  by  loans  to  bank  customers, 
the  ban'Ks  also  collected  the  interest  coupons 
on  the  deposited  Government  bonds.  This 
plan  worked  so  well  for  the  financiers  and 
was  so  prcfttable  to  the  banks  that  a  sus- 
tained campaign  soon  developed  to  replace 
th!?  iise  of  specie  money  with  Interest-yield- 
ing bank  note  currency,  and.  as  a  result,  the 
deincneti:'at;on  of  silver  was  brought  about 
In  1073.  This  change  in  cur  monetary  sys- 
tem brought  on  a  series  of  financial  depres- 
sions and  a  political  struggle  that  ha.s  con- 
tinued from  the  early  seventies  to  th:3  day. 
The  c.stabli.shir.ent  of  the  Fedrrr.l  Reserve 
Bank  System  and  the  is.suance  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  Federal  Reserve  bank 
notes,  which  are  placed  In  circulation  by 
being  loaned  out  at  interest,  based  on  short- 
term  commercial  notes,  is  a  revision  end  a 
rehnement  of  the  national  bank  note  mone- 
tary system. 

First  the  American  perple  were  to!d  that 
there  was  need  for  a  single  monetary  meas- 
ure— gold — and  then  of  the  advantcgcs  to  be 
gained  by  th'^  establlFhinent  of  a  flexible 
currency  system — money  that  would  expand 
and  contract  with  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  busine.ss — a  kind  of  money  that 
could  be  incrcised  in  volume  by  the  issuing 
br.nks  in  times  of  business  expansion — money 
that  could  be  retired  by  the  banks  and  go 
out  cf  existence  as  business  decreared  and 
loans  were  pud.  However,  when  the  effect 
cf  economic  law  came  into  play  and  a  finan- 
cial depres.'lrn  overtook  business,  the  banks 
were  u:iable  to  perform  the  money-creatint? 
function  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  dcvi?? 
and  put  into  operation  a  new  plan  to  finance 
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business.  The  banks,  to  meet  this  emer- 
g?ucy  and  to  safeguard  their  interest-yield- 
ing money  system  from  being  disturbed  by 
the  Government's  return  to  a  sound,  stable 
money  program,  based  on  the  coinage  and 
use  of  the  precious  metals — gold  and  silver — 
prevailed  upon  the  Congress  to  adopt  a  new 
financial  expedient  by  the  establishment  cf 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  an 
agency  created  to  draw  on  the  collective  credit 
of  the  American  people  by  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  be  used  by  this  lending  agency  to  finance 
business  and  commerce,  supplemented  by  a 
series  of  other  Intricate  credit-lending 
schemes  managed  by  various  Government 
lending  agencies  and  financed  by  drafts  on 
the  national  credit. 

With  this  new  Government-financing  pro- 
gram In  operation,  the  bankers  diRcarded 
the  old  shibboleth  of  the  gold  standard— a 
n.ngle  metal  standard  measure  of  value— 
•  nd  induced  the  Congrett*  trj  i,atlonal,/e 
gold,  making  Its  use  a«  moii'.-y  illegal  and 
plaring  on  the  Government  tne  custodial 
cxjienhe  of  storing  the  gold  mf.a'.— gold  that 
1%  now  actually  being  u  ed  ah  money  in  the 
form  of  gold  certlficaten  owned  by  the  bank 
and  held  on  deposit  as  security  for  the  is- 
Buance  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  upon  which  1 
tat  Nation  must  depend,  under  tlie  cxi.sin.K 
banking  system,  for  Us  pie.ent  money  , 
Bui)ply.  I 

Many  people   In  bu-lne.'^s  and   arcumuut-    | 
Ing  money,  who  don't  have  to  borrow,  seem 
to   overlook    the    fact    that    when    the    only 
source  of  money  Is  from   the  banks  and  the 
country    Is   made    entirely   dependent   upon 
the  banks  for  the  creation  of  its  currency  in 
order    to    have    any    money    In    circulation 
someone  must  borrow  money  from  the  banks 
and  pay  Interest  on  a  series  of  loans  as  long 
as    the    money    remains    In    circulation,    or, 
otherwise,  there  would  be  no  money  outside 
the  banks.    The  only  exception  to  this  kind 
of  money  now  In  circulation  Is  sliver  dollars 
and     silver     certificates — which     Is     a     very 
small   part   of   the  Nation's   circulating   me- 
dium.    However,    this   Is   the   one    currency 
plan  on  which  the  Government  has  made  a 
har.d.some  profit  by  purchasing  silver  at  cur- 
rent prices,  revaluing  the  metal,  and  placing 
It   in    circulation   as   money   in    payment  of 
Government  expenses.     Under  this  plan,  by 
the  Government's  paying  out  its  own  money, 
the   banks  have   lost   a  substantial   interest 
vipld  that  can  easily  be  determined  by  cal- 
culating the  interest  on  $2,000,000,000  a  year, 
which  is  the  amount  of  silver  money  in  cir- 
culation. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
money  and  the  provisions  cf  economic  law 
and  a  review  of  the  financial  history  of  our 
country  and  the  Influences  that  contributed 
to  Its  development  disclose  the  fact  that  this 
country  used  both  gold  and  silver  as  money 
In  the  greatest  period  of  our  Nation's 
growth — during  the  period  when  we  fought 
and  won  the  War  of  1812.  and  purchased 
Louisiana,  then  acquired  Florida,  took  in 
Texas,  fought  and  won  the  Mexican  War, 
added  California  and  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory to  round  cut  the  family  of  States, 
bought  Alaska,  opened  the  great  Mississippi 
River  Valley  with  a  system  of  railroads,  and 
settled  much  of  our  farming  land  and  built 
our  cities.  "Hils  was  all  accompll.'^hed  when 
we  had  a  bimetallic  system  of  money  before 
silver  was  demonetized  In  1873. 

In  reviewing  this  record  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  period  of  growth.  It  is  interesting 
to  consider  the  effect  the  change  in  our 
monetary  system  from  bimetallism  to  the 
single  gold  standard  with  the  substitution 
of  interest-yielding  bank  currency  for  gold 
and  sliver  money  has  had  on  the  national  de- 
velopment. As  we  weigh  the  part  this  sub- 
stitute money  system  and  bank  credit  has 
pla\ed   in   draining  money   Into  vast  reser- 


voirs   of    investment    capital — capital    con- 
centrated and  available  for  financing  gigan- 
tic industrial  undertakings,  capital   used  in 
the   upbuilding,  concentration,   and  control 
of   all   lines   of   industry,   which   has  placed 
America   in   the   forefront   cf    all   other   In- 
dustrial nations;   capital  that  gave  our  Na- 
tion   its   captains   of    indUDtry.    its   share   of 
international  financiers,  its  trusts  and  trvist 
builders — it    appears   that   our   bankers    and 
financiers,   by   creating  and  operating   their 
money-making     system,     have     transformed 
the  United  States  from  a  land  cf  pro^perous 
burghers  and  fai.mers.  which  it  was  when  we 
u^ed  a  bimetallic  system  of  money,  to  a  na- 
tion cf  industrial  and  financial  giants  who 
have  used  the  power  of  concentrated  money 
to  build  for  us  the  America  cf  today.     In 
order    to    obtain    this   might    and    force    we 
have    had    to    sacrifice    the    welfare    of    the 
common  people  engaged  In  our  basic  indus- 
tnrs.      Agricultuie,    lor   example,    has    been 
converted   from   the   prc^perous  foundation 
of  our  national  economy  to  a  near  liability, 
and  so  It  U  with  the  other  three  great  basic 
iiiduMries — lumbering,  mining,  and  fishing, 
and,  in  fact,  with  any  enterprise  outside  the 
orbit    of    these    Industrial    concentrations. 
And  new  that  the  financiers  in  control  of 
the   banking  fcystem,   bv   securing   the   con- 
cession to  create  and  circulate  the  Nation's 
money,   have   achieved    these   results   In    an 
era    of    unbalanced    prosperity— which    was 
largely  responsible  for  the  disastrotis  finan- 
cial  uepiession    beginning   in    1929   or   even 
before,  if  we  consider  the  condition  of  the 
farming   Industry  and   the  decline  of  busi- 
ness  In   the  farming   States   after   the   war, 
we  must  now  consider  what  the  continua- 
tion of  this  ascendency  of  banking  influence 
wUl  bring  the  Nation   in  the  future  under 
their  plan,  a  plan  that  has  been  carried  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  safety. 

We  find  that  the  Government,  In  an  effort 
to  stabilize  the  national  economy,  has  been 
manipulated  Into  borrowing  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  Is  constantly  undermining  the 
base  of  our  national  credit.  The  question 
Is,  Can  the  American  people  borrow  them- 
selves back  Into  permanent  prosperity?  Such 
a  plan  runs  counter  to  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomic law. 

Now  our  financiers,  led  by  the  Secret  ry  of 
the  Treasury,  propose  to  extend  their  finan- 
cial control  and  the  interest -gathering  finan- 
cial mechanisms  operated  for  private  profit  to 
the  rest  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world, 
and  through  these  nations  to  all  the  people 
of  the  earth.  In  this  scheme,  paper  credit 
tokens  are  to  be  used  as  money  and  manipu- 
lated to  displace  the  monetary  systems  based 
on  coinage  throughout  the  world — coinage 
that  has  a  recognized  value  as  to  its  silver 
and  gold  content  in  all  nations  and  by  all 
people.  Must  we  go  through  the  disaster  of 
a  world  financial  depression  to  demonstrate 
to  the  people  of  this  country  that  such  a 
paper-currency  scheme  and  Interest-gather- 
ing mechanism,  when  substituted  for  money, 
will  not  work  and  will  only  bring  revolution 
and  anarchy?  Can  the  American  people  es- 
cape the  disastrous  effects  of  Inflation  and 
business  destruction  by  foUowirg  these 
financial  leaders  further? 

Isn't  it  time  that  we  turn  back  from  this 
mirage  of  frenzied  finance  and  restore  the 
tried  and  proven  system  of  money  used  in 
building  our  Nation?  Let  us  now,  before  It 
is  too  late,  remonetize  gold  and  silver  and 
use  the  mighty  influence  of  our  country  to 
s"cure  the  standardization  and  use  of  both 
gold  and  sliver  as  money  among  the  leading 
nrtlons  of  the  world,  and  thus  do  away  with 
the  interest  yield  to  bankers  as  the  price  of 
issuing  and  circulating  money  and  take  away 
the  profits  on  international  exchange  from 
tl»e  money  changers  in  the  temples  of  Inter- 
national trade. 


Woodrow  Wilton's  Last  Werniiif 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Saturday.  December  18,  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a.s  we  look  toward  the  end  of 
this  war  we  are  reminded  of  the  mis- 
take made  by  the  United  States  at  the 
clo.se  of  the  la.st  war  by  falling  to  follow 
the  far-seeing  an(f  wise  leadership  of 
Woodrow  WiLson. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  last  message  to  the 
Amrrican  people  was  an  Armistice  Day 
radio  Kpeech  delivered  from  Washing- 
ton on  Armi.stlce  Day,  1923. 

This  speech  calls  attention  to  the 
tragic  error  which  our  country  made  In 
isolating  itself  from  its  allies  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  last 
war.  and  which  many  now  believe  was 
one  of  the  contributing  causes  of  the 
pre.^^cnt  war. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  follows: 

The  anniversary  of  Armistice  Day  should 
stir  us  to  great  exaltation  of  spirit  because 
of  the  proud  recollection  that  it  was  our  day, 
a  day  above  those  early  days  of  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  November  which  lifted  the 
world  to  the  high  levels  of  vision  and  achieve- 
ment upon  which  the  great  war  for  democ- 
racy and  right  was  fought  and  won;  although 
the  stimulating  memories  of  that  happy  tlm« 
of  triumph  are  forever  marred  and  embit- 
tered for  us  by  the  shameful  fact  that  when 
the  victory  was  won — won,  be  It  remem- 
bered— chiefly  by  the  Indomitable  spirit  and 
ungrudging  sacrifices  of  our  own  Incom- 
parable soldiers — we  turned  our  backs  upon 
our  associates  and  refused  to  bear  any  re- 
sponsible part  in  the  administration  of  peace, 
or  the  firm  and  permanent  establishment  of 
the  results  of  the  war — won  at  so  terrible  a 
cost  of  life  and  treasure — and  withdrew  Into 
a  sullen  and  selfish  Isolation  which  Is  deeply 
Ignoble  because  manifestly  cowardly  and  dis- 
honorable. 

This  must  always  be  a  source  of  deep  mor- 
tification to  us  and  we  shall  Inevitably  be 
forced  by  the  moral  obligations  of  freedom 
and  honor  to  retrieve  that  fatal  error  and 
assume  once  more  the  role  of  courage,  self- 
respect,  and  helpfulness  which  every  true 
American  must  wish  to  regard  as  our  natural 
part  In  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

That  we  should  have  thus  done  a  great 
wrong  to  civilization  at  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical turning  points  In  the  history  of  the 
world  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  because 
every  anxious  year  that  has  followed  has 
made  the  exceeding  need  for  such  servicee 
as  we  might  have  rendered  more  and  more 
evident  and  more  and  more  pressing,  as  de- 
moralizing circumstances  which  we  might 
have  controlled  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse. 

And  now.  as  if  to  furnish  a  sort  of  sinister 
climax,  France  and  Italy  between  them  have 
made  waste  paper  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  the  whole  field  of  International  rela- 
tionship Is  m  perilous  confusion. 

The  affairs  of  the  world  can  be  set  straight 
only  by  the  firmest  and  most  determined 
exhibition  cf  the  will  to  lead  and  make  the 
right  prevail. 

Happily,  the  present  situation  In  the  world 
of  affairs  affords  us  the  opportunity  to  re- 
trieve the  past  and  to  render  mankind  the 
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Inestimable  service  of  proving  that  there  Is 
at  least  one  great  and  powerful  nation  which 
can  turn  away  from  programs  of  self-interest 
and  devote  Itself  to  practicing  and  establish- 
ing the  highest  Ideals  of  disinterested  Eervlce 
and  the  consistent  nialntenance  of  exalted 
•tnndards  of  corucience  and  of  right. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  worthily 
give  proof  of  cur  appreciation  of  the  high 
Bignlflcanc*  of  Armistice  Day  is  by  resolving 
to  put  self-interest  away  and  once  more 
formulate  and  act  upon  the  highest  ideals 
and  purposes  of  International  policy. 

Thus,  and  only  thus,  can  we  return  to  the 
true  traditions  of  America. 


No  Federal  Charges  to  Serricemen 
Vuitiiig  National  Parks  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  18.  1943 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  e:^tend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Newton  B.  Drury.  Director  of  our  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  I  desire  to  com- 
mend him  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  adopting 
a  policy  of  not  charging  service  people  to 
visit  our  national  parks.  This  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper. 

The  letter  follows: 

UrnrsD  Statts 
Dwrumairt  or  the  Intexioi, 

National  Park  Sexvick. 
Chicago.  Ill  .  December  e.  1943. 
Eon.  LiNSLrr  Beck  worth, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dcai  Ms.  BECKWORTH :  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  meet  you  at  the  delegation  meeting,  and  I 
Join  with  you  in  the  hope  expressed  in  your 
letter  of  November  24  that  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  for  a  talk  sometime  soon  on  sub- 
jects of  mutual  Interest. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  report  to  you  that  shortly 
after  the  Initiation  of  selective  service  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  waived  all  Federal 
charges  in  the  national  park  system  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  and  Navy  In  uniform.  The 
Service  Is  proud  of  the  opportunity  to  be 
host  to  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 
As  you  will  note  from  the  attached  annual 
travel  statement,  approximately  2,000.000 
members  of  the  military  branches  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments last  year.  Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a 
press  release  on  soldier  use  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

As  to  school  children,  in  general  no  charge 
Is  made  for  special  uses,  such  as  guide  service, 
etc  .  for  children  18  yea.-s  of  age  or  under,  or 
for  groups  of  school  children  18  years  of  age 
or  under,  when  accompanied  by  adults  as- 
suming responsibility  for  their  safety  and 
orderly  conduct.  Elevator  fees  are  the  only 
ones  assessed  against  children,  and,  as  you' 
w;ll  note  from  the  enclosed  copy  of  rules 
and  regulations  affecting  the  National  Park 
Service,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior March  19,  1941.  such  fees  are  less  than 
these  charged  adults.  Also  enclosed  Is  a 
mimeographed  statement  of  amendments  to 
these  rules  and  regulations  to  March  31,  1943. 
1  have  no  information  concerning  possible 
Charges  for  soldiers  and  children  at  the  Nat- 


ural Bridge,  Va.,  which  is  not  under  Service 
supervision.  There  Is  no  charge  at  the  George 
Washington  Birthplace  National  Monument 
for  children  under  16  years  of  age,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  regulation  mentioned 
above. 

Because  of  your  broad  interest  in  the  scope 
of  national  park  operations.  I  am  attaclilnK 
reprint  of  an  article  entitled  "National  Parks 
In  Wartime,"  which  was  originally  published 
in  American  Forests.  I  hope  yc-u  may  find 
time  to  read  it,  and  that  perhaps  we  may 
discuss  more  fully  at  some  future  dat<.'S  seme 
of  the  points  therein  emphasized. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Newton  B.  Drott, 

Director, 


'   was  Karl  Mundt,  of  the  First  South  Dakota 
District,  who  conceived  such  an  organization. 
Conferring   first   with   Congressman   Gerald 
W.   Landis,  of  Indiana,  the  Idea  of  such  a 
parh.^|ncntary  group  was  conceived  early  in 
I   November,  and  now  with  the  blessing  of  Mi- 
I    norlty  Leader  Joe  Martin,  of  Massachusetts, 
1   it  has  become  an  efTective  instrument  with 
Mf.vDT.  the  originator,  now  one  of  Ita  power- 
ful leaders. 

MfNDT's  activities  in  the  past  have  indi- 
cated his  faith  in  representative  government, 
supported  by  an  Intelligent,  responsible  elec- 
torate, and  it  i.s  indeed  pleasing  to  his  friends 
ct  th?  fi:st  district  to  hear  that  his  faith  is 
beir.^  translated  into  action  in  these  crucial 
hours. 


Washington  Commandos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  18,  1943 

Mr,  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  granted  me  by  the 
House,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  taken  from  the  Daily 
Argus  Leader,  published  in  Sioux  Palls, 
8.  Dak.  This  daily  newspaper  is  one  of 
the  great  papers  published  in  our  mid- 
west section  of  the  United  States,  being 
the  largest  newspaper  in  five  States  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Middle  West. 

Our  drive  for  action  committee  is 
gratified  that  during  the  past  few  weeks 
Congress  has  been  stepping  into  the 
traces  with  increasing  authority,  and  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  days  of  problem 
dodging  and  delayed  decisions  are  about 
over.  This  Republic  is  today  pinning  its 
hopes  on  the  legislative  branch  of  Con- 
gress, and  we  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  an  obligation  to  see  that 
these  hopes  are  vindicated. 
The  editorial  follows: 

WASHINGTON  COMMANDOS 

Much  attention  Is  being  attracted  through- 
out the  country  to  the  activities  of  a  group 
of   Congressmen   who    are    determined    that    j 
representative  government  shall  not  become    | 
a   war   casualty   in   America,    and   that    re-    I 
medial  legislation  needed  at  this  hour  shall 
not  be  neglected. 

This  group,  now  numbering  65,  is  pledtred 
to  prevent  the  habitual  adjournments  which 
have  marked  the  congressional  sessions  since  ' 
the  legislative  body  reconvened  in  Septem-  , 
ber.  It  Is  known  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
as  the  drive-for -action  committee.  Popu- 
larly, the  group  has  been  called  the  Wash- 
ington Commandos,  the  Chetniks,  and  the 
Young  Turks. 

Members  of  the  committee  have  p'.edp-pd 
that  although  they  may  differ  as  to  their 
voting,  they  will  exercise  every  available 
parliamentary  insuument  to  prevent  stifling 
of  important  bills. 

George  Rothwell  Brown,  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Examiner,  describes  the  situation  cb- 
talnlng  under  the  New  Deal  leadership  as  a 
"veritable  logjam  of  greatly  needed  legisla- 
tion," and  calls  the  Rayburn-McCormack 
machine  the  "donothlngest  leadership  this 
Congress  has  had." 

South  Dakota  has  particular  Interest  in 
the  activities  of  the  Commandos  because  it 


Hon.  Robert  L.  Donghton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  18.  1943 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
of  December  15,  1943: 

WOt.TJ)    KEEP    MR.    DOUGHTON    IN    COKGRESS 

According  to  the  Salisbury  Post,  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District,  rumors  have  been  coming  out 
of  Washington  of  late  which  hint  that  the 
Ninth's  Representative  in  Congress  is  going 
to  retire  at  the  close  of  his  present  term. 

Since  the  Ninth  District's  Representative 
Is  Congressman  Robert  L.  Doughton,  these 
rumors  are  of  interest  and  genuine  concern 
to  the  people  of  the  whole  State,  and  should 
be  of  considerable  concern  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  entire  Nation  as  well.  For  Robert  L. 
DouGHTo.v  is  not  merely  a  district  or  State' 
figure.    He  is  a  national  figure. 

We  h,.pe  the  Salisbury  paper  is  right  when 
it  ventures  the  prediction  that  "Farmer  Bob, 
granted  the  continued  good  health  we  all 
hope  for  him,  will  lose  every  vestige  of  yen 
for  retirement  by  campaign  time,  whatever 
daydreams  of  peace  and  quiet  in  some  west- 
ern North  Carolina  mountain  Elysium  may 
be  intriguing  him  at  present." 

In  this  connection  the  Post  recalls  a  neat 
phrase  ctuned  by  Senator  O'Daniel,  of  Texas, 
la  a  speech  in  New  York  not  long  ago,  when 
he  referred  to  "the  undying  love  in  the 
hearts  of  politicians  for  reelection."  Tiie 
SaMs'oury  paper  then  says: 

'The  Texan  was  not  talking  about  Dough- 
To.v  specifically;  but  if  any  man  in  public 
life  has  had  more  cause  or  opportunity  to 
develop  that  particular  affection  for  victory 
at  the  polls  than  our  own  Congressman,  we 
cannot   name  him. 

"But  DcuGHTONS  periodic  reelection  has 
long  since  become  far  more  than  a  public 
catering  to  the  ambitions  of  a  favored  poli- 
tician. It  has  been  a  habit  in  recognition  of 
a  stfrllng  representation  In  Washington  and 
in  calculated  realization  that  no  successor  for 
Mr.  DorairTcM,  irrespective  of  his  ability, 
could  hope  to  command  either  the  influential 
s.vay  or  respect  of  his  predecessor  for  many 
yea-s  of  introductory  service. 

■  Doi-GJiTONs  value  in  experience,  influence, 
and  prestige  has  been  Eugmented  and  mel- 
lov  ed  by  the  passing  of  the  years.  Retentive 
of  a  vigor  at  80  which  is  the  envy  of  much  of 
younger  Washington,  our  Representative  has 
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a  unique  combination  of  stamina  and  en- 
trpv  a.sEOCiatrd  wltli  wi.sdom  and  lirst-persion 
intimacy  with  the  inside  of  government  dur- 
ing the  past  half  century. 

•Obvicu-ly  he  cannot  repre.sent  this  dis- 
trict in  Congress  until  the  end  of  time;  but 
Just  as  obviuusiy  he  cannot  be  replaci-d  even 
at  Iks  own  rcu^st  v.ithcut  a  p'lnderable  loss 
to  the  whole  Nation  as  well  as  to  his  particu- 
lar district. 

"Docchton  could  not  retire  anyway. 

■•If  he  were  to  quit  Congress,  inquiring  re- 
porters would  without  a  doubt  find  him  chop- 
ping wood,  plowing  hi.":  good  mountain  earth, 
and  following  the  strenuous  routine  of  a 
dirt  farmer  before  he  had  been  out  of  Wash- 
in"ton  a  fortnight. 

"Doubtless  that  would  be  more  fun  for 
him  than  Is  his  present  grind  of  govern- 
mental responsibilities,  and  Doughton  has 
long  since  earned  the  right  to  take  his  fun 
in  any  v^^ay  he  chooses. 

"But  since  he  has  not  taken  advantage  of 
that  right  until  now.  the  present  would  seem 
a  peculiarly  Inappropriate  time  to  begin. 

"Thev  need  Doughton  in  Washington." 


Resolution  of  Florence  (S.  C.)  Junior 
High  School  History  Class 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  18,  1943 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Congressional  Record 
today  a  sample  copy  of  a  bill  introduced 
and  passed  by  the  Florence  Junior  High 
School  history  class. 

I  am  proud  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  junior  high  school  class  in  my  home 
city  has  handled  this  important  ques- 
tion, and  I  think  they  should  be  duly 
recognized  for  their  exceptional  fine  work 
in  civil  government. 

I  think  every  high  school  in  the  United 
States  should  take  at  least  2  hours  each 
week  from  its  regular  procedure  to  study 
the  inner  workings  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  the  largest  business  in  the  world, 
still  we  spend  very  little  time  in  our 
schools  in  studying  government.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  90  percent  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States  do  not  know  the 
exact  functions  of  the  three  separate 
and  distinct  divisions  of  our  Govern- 
ment— namely,  the  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  departments,  each  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  department  working 
tor,ethcr  collectively. 

I  am  proud  that  the  schools  in  my 
home  city  are  setting  a  pood  example  for 
the  other  schools  in  the  Nation  by  spend- 
ing more  time  in  learning  the  procedure 
of  our  Government. 

The  sample  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

Whereas  during  wartimes  It  seems  to  us 
necessary  for  girls  as  well  as  boys  of  'teen 
B'je  to  be  phy:,ically  fit,  we  do  hereby  sub- 
mit the  fo!lc>v.-;ng  b;ll  for  consideration:   • 

Under  the  Selective  Service  System  for 
the  duration  all  trirls  of  a  specified  age  pass- 
ing required  physical  examination  shall  be 
dri'itcd  for  military  training  for  a  period  of 
3  months  duilng  the  summer  months. 


Item  1.  The  pge  Ep?c*f.c:'tion  shall  be  14 
to  20. 

ltr:n  2.  Thev  shall  be  paid  110  a  month 
during  the  training  pcnrd. 

Item  3.  The  prcpram  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  trained  members  of  a  branch 
of  the  women's  army. 

Item  4.  They  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  the 
town  nearest  them  once  a  week. 

Item  5.  Their  parents  shall  be  allowed  to 
visit  them  not  more  than  3  days  of  the 
pel  led. 

Item  6.  The  camp  shall  be  run  on  a  purely 
army  basis  except  for  some  few  regulations 
which  must  lie  changed  in  lieu  of  the  sex 
and  youth  of  the  trainees. 

Item  7.  They  shall  be  allowed  no  leave, 
except  for  emergencies. 

Item  8.  There  shall  be  entertainment  of 
the  best  variety  for  leisure  time. 

Item  9.  There  shall  be  ranks  from  buck 
private  to  second  lieutenant. 

Item  10.  At  the  successful  completion  of 
required  training  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  regular  women's  army  with  the 
rank  of  staff  seigeant. 

Item  11.  Special  courses  shall  be  offered  to 
those  desiring  same,  the  courses  to  be  offered 
to  be  selected  according  to  desires  of  girls, 
subject  to  governmental  approval. 

Item  12.  The  first  month  of  training  shall 
be  boot  camp. 

Introduced  by  Representative  Rayburn, 
Democrat.  Texas  (James  McLecd);  Senator 
George,  Democrat,  Georgia  (Harriett  Mcln- 
ncE) . 

Passed  by  committee  (House)  :  Representa- 
tive McMillan.  Democrat,  South  Carolina 
(Charles  Waters);  Representative  Hare,  Dem- 
ocrat. South  Carolina  (Vance  Loy);  Repre- 
sentative Rivers,  Democrat,  South  Carolina 
(Jean  Williams) . 

Signed  by  Speaker  Rayburn. 

Passed  by  committee  (Senate):  Senator 
Maybank.  Democrat,  South  Carolina  (Billy 
Bagnal);  Senator  Claude  Pepper,  Democrat, 
Florida  (Beth  Yarborough) ;  Senator  Johnson, 
Democrat,  California   (Bobby  McClellan). 

S  gned  by  Vice  President  Wallace,  Demo- 
crat (David  Broun). 

Passed  after  three  readings  by  both  Hotises. 

Signed:  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  (Allan 
S.  Talt). 

November  19.  1943. 


Veterans'  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  December  10,  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  letters  on  the  subject  of 
veterans'  legislation  and  in  particular 
H.  R.  1247.  which  I  introduced  last  Jan- 
uary : 

UNEMPtOYMENT    COMPENS.'.TION    COM- 
•  MISSION    OF   Missotmi. 

Jefferson  City.  Missouri,  March  1,  1943. 
Hon.  Walter  C.  Ploeseb, 

House   of   Represeritatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ploeser:  This  Is  written  In  the 
Interest  of  H.  R.  1247.  introduced  by  you. 
on  the  subject  of  the  readjustment  and  re- 
habilitation of  veterans  of  the  present  war 
by  the  continuation  of  the  base  pay  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  or  ten  months. 

I  am  favorably  Inclined  toward  a  proposal 
of  this  kind.  Most  certainly  It  should  elim- 
inate the  need  for  any  kind  of  a  bonus  pay- 


ment and  the  plan  set  out  is  comparatively 
simple.  I  take  it  that  the  plan  contemplates 
that  if  an  individual  haa  In  the  past  received 
inci/me  lew  than  the  payment  provided  for 
In  the  bill,  he  shall  file  his  "Initial  claim" 
In  which  he  will  recite  that  to  be  the  fact 
and  the  first  actual  paj-ment  to  him  will  not 
be  reduced  by  any  amount  of  earnings  which 
he  has  received  during  the  first  month  after 
tiling  his  claim.  In  fact,  the  first  payment 
IS  apparently  not  made  for  that  month  but 
Is  made  lor  some  preceding  period,  for  when 
he  gets  his  first  check,  the  voucher  which  he 
receives  will  be  a  certification  as  to  any 
income  received  during  the  p.ist  month. 

In  other  words,  in  Section  2  (a),  there  is 
no  requirement  that  he  set  out  the  amount 
of  his  income  during  the  past  period  and 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  there  will 
be  no  deduction  from  his  check  equal  to 
the  amount  of  such  Income.  I  do  not  point 
this  out  as  a  defect  In  the  bill  but  merely 
as  an  observation  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
it  will  operate,  it,  however,  seema  to  me  to 
be  consistent  that  when  he  files  his  appli- 
cation he  should  recite  the  amount  of  his 
monthly  Income  and  that  his  first  pay  check 
would  be  reduced  by  that  amount  If  the 
other  checks  are  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
which  definitely  seems  to  be  contemplated 
In  Section  2  (b). 

The  plan  apparently  contemplates  that  the 
application  cannot  be  filed  Immediately  upon 
release  as  he  must  recite  that  his  monthly 
Income  Is  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  base  pay  which  he  has  been  receiv- 
ing immediately  prior  to  release.  Thus,  It 
would  seem  that  it  would  be  a  month  after 
his  release  before  he  covild  file  his  applica- 
tion. 

If.  on  the  other  hand.  It  Is  contemplated 
that  an  Individual  may  file  the  application 
before  that  time  on  the  basis  of  a  monthly 
rate  of  Income  which  he  might  be  receiving 
at  the  time  of  making  the  application,  it  is 
but  a  guess  as  to  what  his  Income  will  be 
for  that  month. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  Is  very  sound  In 
providing  that  the  payments  to  be  made  shall 
take  place  within  15  or  10  months  respec- 
tively, after  the  separation  from  the  service. 
Thus  definite  limitation  Is  placed  on  the 
provisions  of  the  act  without  guaranteeing 
to  anyone  any  certain  amount  of  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  may  be  well  argued 
that  this  bill  will  greatly  encourage  the 
growth  of  a  powerful  group  of  nonworken 
receiving  payments  which  are  not  greatly 
below  W.  P.  A.  payments  In  the  days  of  the 
depression.  The  plan  as  provided  In  the  bill 
contains  no  incentives  for  working  unless 
the  desires  of  the  Individual  are  such  that 
payment  provided  falls  so  far  short  of  meet- 
ing those  desiies  that  he  Is  hereby  encour- 
aged to  obtain  employment.  Some  Incentive 
to  work  might  be  Incorporated  In  the  bill 
by  a  provision  on  the  sameTjrlnclple  as  our 
unemployment  compensation  provisions  for 
partial  unemployment. 

It  might  be  provided  that  where  the  In- 
come Is  from  earnings,  the  amount  of  the 
check  shall  equal  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  base  pay  and  five- 
sixths  of  the  earnings,  or  some  such  similar 
fraction.  This  should  not  unduly  compli- 
cate administration  and  might  be  worth 
while.  I  note  that  the  deduction  Is  based  on 
income  and  not  from  earnings.  Under 
this,  I  assume  that  payments  of  practically 
every  kind  would  be  considered  to  be  Income. 
Thus  a  soldier  who  was  separated  and  who 
because  of  disability  was  drawing  monthly 
insurance  payments  would  have  to  take  those 
monthly  Insurance  payments  Into  consid- 
eration. 

These  observations  are  given  to  you  very 
hastily  and  I  sincerely  hcpe  that  they  wlU 
be  of  some  assistance. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Haret  O.  Waltnu.  Jr  . 

Dvecior. 
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AU^BAMA  Statt  Militabt  Depaitment, 

Montgomery,  January  30,  1943. 
Representative  Walttr  C.  Ploesek, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkax  Congres-tMan;  In  the  October  17,  1942. 
number  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Register,  I 
noticed  an  article  regarding  your  Introduc- 
tion of  a  bin  (H.  R  7688)  In  the  old  Congress 
en  the  subject  of  expending  the  pay  of  serv- 
ice pe:sonnel  for  a  while  after  demobilization 
to  assist  them  durln-:;  their  period  of  becom- 
in-  readjusted  to  civil  life  and  obtaining 
civilian  occupations 

Senator  Edwin  C  Johnson  also  Introduced 
some  legislation  on  this  subject  In  the  old 
Congress,  and  I  recently  wrote  him,  sub- 
mitting some  su::?;estions  on  the  subject,  as 
well  as  a  dra;t  cf  proposed  legislation  on  the 
FUbJect  drafted  In  my  olBce.  Since  you  are 
both  Interested  In  the  same  general  subject 
at  d  objective,  I  am  attaching  hereto  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Senator  Johnson  and  of  the 
proposed  legislation  drafted  In  my  office. 

I  hope  that  the  comments  made  In  the  at- 
tached correspondence  will  be  of  Interest  and 
assistance  to  you,  and  I  shall  be  Interested 
In  your  comments  end  reactions  thereto. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ben  M.  Smith. 
B^'-Qidi'-'r  G-"fral,  A.  G.  D.. 

The  Adjutant  General. 


Commonwealth  or  Massachusetts, 
Division  of  Employment  Securitt, 

Boston,  March  3,  1943. 
Hon.  Waltes  Ploeser, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkak  RrPEZSKNTATivE  Plokser  :  Mr.  R.  T. 
Compton,  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  has  called  to  my  attention 
the  bill  which  ycu  Introduced  recently, 
H.  R    1247. 

Due  to  a  local  legislative  session,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  me  to  give  as  much  at- 
tention to  this  bill  as  I  should  like  to.  From 
a  quick  reading  of  the  bill,  it  appears  to 
present  a  dismissal  wage  plan.  I  am  much 
Impressed  with  the  approach  which  you  have 
taken  to  the  problem,  as  I  definitely  feel  that 
any  plan  of  special  allowances  to  the  re- 
turned soldier  should  be  kept  separate  and 
apart  from  the  so-called  social -security  legis- 
laCioD. 

Very  truly  yours. 

RocEST  E.  Marshall, 

Dirccfor. 


Texas  Unkmflotmxmt 
Compensation  Commission, 

Austin,  Tex..  March  5.  1943. 
Hon.  Waltib  Ploesex. 

New  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Plo«ber:  Mr.  R.  T.  Compton,  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  H.  R. 
1247  which  you  Introduced  providing  for  the 
continued  payment  of  base  pay  for  men 
discharged  from  military  service  at  the  close 
of  the  war. 

I  have  read  your  bill  and  think  it  very 
good.  In  fact.  I  do  not  have  one  single  sug- 
gestion to  make  which  would  Improve  it.  I 
am  certain  that  all  of  the  administrators  of 
State  unemployment  compensation  agencies 
will  approve  It  and  be  glad  to  do  what  they 
can  to  assist  in  Its  passage. 

Unless  your  bill  or  some  other  bill  similar 
to  It  la  passed  by  Congress,  I  am  afraid  many 
States'  trust  funds  will  become  insolvent,  be- 
cause of  drains  arising  from  pajrment  cf 
benefits  to  men  now  In  the  armed  services 
at  the  dose  of  the  war.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  sol- 
diers upon  their  retxirn  from  the  war  Is  a 
nat-onal  problem  ar.d  must  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  Federal  Government. 


Recently  I  had  a  conference  with  Colonel 
Greenbaum,  executive  oflacer  of  Judge  Pat- 
terson, Under  Secretary  of  War,  and  discussed 
the  problem  which  your  law  seeks  to  solve. 
I  gathered  from  my  conversation  with  the 
colonel  that  the  War  Department  believes 
that  the  taking  care  of  returning  soldiers  Is 
a  problem  for  the  United  States  Government 
and  not  the  respective  States  I  believe  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department 
would  favor  your  law. 

The  thing  I  like  most  about  your  law  is 
that  it  provides  for  a  very  sin^ple  methcd 
of  admlniiUation.  If  I  can  be  of  any  seiv- 
Ice  to  you  in  connection  wi:ii  its  passage, 
please  call  upon  me. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Claude  A.  Willums. 
Chairman  and  Executive  Director. 


Btktt.  of  Nevada. 
Employment  Secuhitt  DrrAP.TMtNT. 

Carson  City.  Nov..  Mc-ch  10,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Walter  PloesilR, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D    C. 

De.'R  Sir:  A  copy  of  the  bill  H.  R.  1247  In- 
troduced by  you  in  the  Seve.ity-eiEThth  Con- 
gress on  January  18,  1943,  has  been  received 
by  this  department. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally equitable  treatment  given  to  all 
military  personnel  by  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  It  has  been  discussed  at  s^nie  length 
with  Gov.  E.  P.  Carvllle  and  he  has  given 
it  his  unqualified  approval,  as  it  is  written. 

We  have  for  some  time  advocated  Federal 
Unemployment  Compensation  such  as  ycu 
have  outlined.  We  believe  It  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  some  form  of 
unemnioyment  compensation  for  those  dis- 
charged from  military  service,  for  the  period 
beginning  with  their  discharge  and  until 
they  can  again  be  absorbed  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

V/hile.  in  most  States,  covered  workers  now 
in  the  armed  forces  who  had  e^^tablished 
woge  credits  have  those  credits  frozen  until 
they  are  discharged,  yet  there  are  a  large 
number  of  workers  who  have  not  been  cov- 
ered by  State  law.  Therefore,  this  group 
would  be  without  any  form  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  during  a  reconversion 
period,  unless  some  provision  is  made  by  the 
Federal  Government,  such  as  you  contem- 
plate. 

Our  State  unemplosrment  compensation 
department  has  a  bill  pending  before  the 
present  session  of  the  State  legislature 
which  provides  for  the  retention  oi  estab- 
lished wage  credits  of  those  in  military 
service  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  for 
any  period  during  which  they  may  be  re- 
ceiving unemployment  allowances  from  the 
Federal  Government.  This  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  those  In  military  service 
to  return  to  the  same  status  under  State 
unemployment  compensation  law,  as  when 
they  entered  such  service. 

We  believe  your  bill  will  accomplish  all 
that  win  be  needed  or  could  be  expected  by 
those  discharged  from  service  during  a  re- 
adjustment period.  It  contains  no  radical 
or  theoretical  ideas;  also,  it  appears  to  us 
to  be  based  upon  sound  thlnkinc;  and  should 
fit  Into  any  practical  post-war  business 
economy. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  being  transmitted 
to  our  congressional  delegation  for  their 
Information.  We  wish  you  success  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  which  appears  to  be  a 
solution  to  a  serious  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  L.  McGintt, 
Executive  Director,  Employment 

Security  Department. 


national    ASSOCIATION!*    OT    MANUFACTtniEHS    HAS 
PROGRAM    FOR    VETERANS 

Arthur  O.  Drefs.  vice  president  and  treas- 
urer cf  McQ'jay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  a  member  of  the  post-war 
committee  cf  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  today  revealed  that  the 
N.  A.  M.'s  program  for  demobilisation  of  tha 
United  Slates  armed  forces  provided  for  base 
pcy  up  to  $'00  a  moi'.Lh  plus  full  family  allov.-- 
an'-e  for  the  first  3  months  after  discharge 
and  SjO  a  month  for  tha  next  3  months. 

Includinix  $100  clothlne;  allowance  upon 
hon'^rable  dischaige,  the  basic-pay  allowances 
rec  immendcd  by  the  manufacturers  may  add 
up  to  $;)50  for  each  veteran  In  addition  to  his 
family  allowances. 

"We  must  have  well  m  advance  an  orderly 
procram  fcr  the  demobilisation  cf  cur  sol- 
diers," Mr.  Drefs  .^aid.  "It  must  be  a  realistic 
pro-rram  which  Elves  the  returning  veteran 
the  a.sfeist.ip.ce  h--  needs  at  the  time  he  needs 
it  most.  It  must  eliminate  as  much  of  the 
personal  hardship  as  possible  in  the  imme- 
diate po-t-war  transition  period." 

The  manufacturers'  program  also  recom- 
mciic's  that  each  member  of  the  armed  forces 
be  given  a  prompt  post-war  furlough  of  3 
weeks  with  pay  and  transportation  to  and 
from  his  home  so  that  he  may  size  up  the 
peacetime  situ.-'.tinn  to  which  he  is  returning. 

"Tlie  purpa'e  Is  to  give  the  armed  forces 
free  time  and  pay  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  locr.te  peiceiime  jobs  without  distress 
after  they  are  demobilized,"  continued  Mr, 
Drefs.  who  made  public  here  the  demobiliza- 
tion section  of  a  pn.st-war  committee  report 
wh:c  h  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  annual  meet- 
In?  of  the  N.  A.  M.  in  New  York  December 
8-10. 

He  said  the  N.  A.  M.  would  put  its  full 
influence  as  .«;pokr"sni.in  for  peacetime  em- 
ployers of  seme  10.000,000  persons  behind  this 
dcmobilizaticn  program. 

"As  a  contribution  to  the  present  morale  of 
OTir  flrrhtlng  men,  I  think  they  ehf^u'd  be  told 
now  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  protect 
their  return  to  peace,"  he  added. 

The  N.  A.  M.  pcst-war  committee  declared 
that  "it  is  contrary  to  our  ideals  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  to  unnecessarily  hold  drafted 
men  in  the  arnifd  forces  after  the  war," 

The  committee  recommended  that  any 
troops  retained  In  post-war  service  should 
be  volunteers  where  possible.  Otherwise, 
it  was  urged  that  such  troops  should  be 
chosen  with  due  regard  to  family  status, 
age.  and  related  matters.  In  effect  this 
would  turn  the  normally  deferred  Induc- 
tion clas.<^es  Into  the  post-war  classes  of 
troops  preferred  for  earliest  demobilization. 

Job  training  was  recommended  for  all 
troops  wherever  located,  and  special  pro- 
vision was  recommended  to  allow  the  release 
of  any  individual  whose  former  employer 
certified  that  he  was  needed  for  the  em- 
ployer's business  conversion  to  peacetime 
pursuits. 

The.se  N  A.  M.  recommendations  represent 
an  advance  on  the  specific  proposals  of  the 
late  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 
President  Roosevelt  forwarded  these  pro- 
posals to  Congress  last  July  urging  that 
future  veterans  should  not  be  "demobilized 
Into  unemployment,  a  place  on  the  bread  line 
or  en  a  corner  selling  apples." 

The  N  R  P  B  would  allow  the  base  pay 
up  to  $100  only  for  the  first  3  months  after 
honorable  discharge,  and  thereafter  would 
have  the  veteran  rely  on  unemployment 
ccmijensaticn.  It  was  pointed  out  that  most 
of  the  veterans  are  young  and  have  so  little 
If  any  unemployment  compensation  estab- 
lished tlia*  it  W'luld  amount  to  practically 
m  allowance:  hence  the  N.  A.  M.  substitute 
of  a  flat  rate  for  the  second  3  months  up 
to  $50. 

T.iis  demobilization  policy  for  the  armed 
forces  was  worked  out  by  the  N.  A.  M.  alter 
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consultation  with  the  Government  authori- 
ties involved.  The  program  was  submitted 
to  interested  Senate  committees  and  the 
American  Legion. 

••\Ve  are  all  agreed."  the  manufacturer 
said,  "that  we  shall  not  repeat  the  injustice 
cf  World  War  No.  1,  when  the  veterans  were 
given  a  $60  discharge  allowance  and  turned 
loose.  We  regard  the  initiative  and  self- 
respect  of  the  veterans  as  a  precious  part 
cf  the  national  resources.  They  came  early 
in  our  post-war  planning;  and  if  this  first 
declaration  of  our  policy  proves  inadequate 
as  the  situation  enfolds,  we  stand  ready  to 
enlarge  it.    Our  intention  is  clear." 


Speech  of  Hon.  Lindsay  C.  Warren 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  18,  1943 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech 
of  Hon.  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  at  the  din- 
ner given  in  honor  of  Orville  Wright, 
Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  Decem- 
ber 17.  1943: 

Fifteen  years  ago  from  today  there  Jour- 
neyed to  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C,  a  distinguished 
group  of  aviators  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  as  well  as  many  prominent  citizens 
to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  a  national  uhrine  to 
Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  atop  Kill  Devil 
Hill.  It  was  then  a  bleak  sand  dune  facing 
a  mighty  ocean — transportation  was  solely 
by  water  and  roads  were  in  the  far  off  imagi- 
nation. But  a  promise  was  then  made  to  the 
Nation  which  has  since  been  fulfilled  and 
the  whole  area  has  been  placed  in  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  country  at  large.  A  place  ap- 
pa  ently  secure  In  its  isolation  has  been 
transformed  to  one  now  'requented  by  thou- 
sands who  ccme  to  visit  two  of  the  most 
notable  shrines  In  all  America. 

Just  3  miles  distant  from  Kill  Devil 
Hill,  the  English  first  came  to  our  shores. 
There  was  born  the  first  child  of  that  race 
on  the  American  Continent — there  they  set 
up  their  first  government  in  a  new  land,  and 
tncugh  they  failed  and  their  fate  has  always 
been  a  mystery,  it  was  this  same  pioneering 
spirit  that  has  always  characterized  the  Eng- 
\'zl\  race  that  a  few  years  later  made  James- 
town the  mudsill  on  which  the  Nation  was 
fiunded. 

To  that  spot  in  1900  came  the  Wrights. 
They  came  to  that  far  eastern  frontier  not 
i.v  accident  nor  so  much  for  its  assured 
pr.vacy,  but  the  United  States  Weather 
r  ireau  told  them  that  there  the  winds  were 
f  xivd  to  be  the  strongest  and  steadiest.  Set 
down  on  .  narrow  strip  of  beach  that  knew 
on'y  the  steady  tramp  of  the  surfman  on  his 
IciVch  patrol,  the  Wrights,  while  greeted  with 
cordiality,  were  left  strictly  alone  with  their 
"foolish  hobbies,"  and  Wilbur,  as  he  would 
t:;p  along  the  shore  with  outstretched  arms 
to  determine  the  force  of  the  wind,  was  re- 
ferred to  as  a  deluded  crank. 

After  3  years  of  experiments  in  gliders,  after 
most  intensive  studies,  after  many  mishaps 
and  disheartening  delays  the  frail  craft  was 
pronounced  ready.  The  Wrights  knew  it 
would  fly  for  their  results  had  been  achieved 
\v:  scientific  inquiry  and  study,  and  so  by 
v  r.o  cf  a  coin,  40  years  ayo  frcm  this  morn- 


ing. It  fell  to  Orville  Wright  to  tisher  in  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  epochs  in  history.  The 
world  was  told  that  a  man  had  flown  In  the 
air  in  a  machine.  Long  before,  most  of  the 
small  group  of  newspapermen  had  deserted 
them.  Only  a  few  doggedly  remained  be- 
hind but  with  shaken  faith.  One  of  the 
greatest  papers  in  the  Nation  wired  its  as- 
tounded correspondent  to  "stop  sending  fake 
stuff,  for  nobody  believes  these  wildcat  yarns 
about  men  fiying  in  an  airplane."  Such  was 
the  humble  origin  of  an  invention  whose 
creative  worth  is  one  of  the  supreme  accom- 
plishments of  man. 

Each  year  at  Kill  Devil  Hill  this  anniver- 
sary has  been  observed  and  North  Carolina, 
the  cradle  of  avlat'on,  is  always  happy  in 
saluting  and  paying  tribute  to  the  Wright 
brothers  and  particularly  Mr.  Orville  Wr.ght, 
our  guest  of  honor  tonight. 

Ten  years  In  the  future  from  today,  we 
will  observe  the  flitieth  anniversary.  It  Is 
Impossible  for  any  of  us  to  even  visualize 
what  the  forward  march  of  aviation  will  have 
accomplished  Iry  then,  but  restless,  ingenuous 
man  will  always  be  pressing  forward,  and  by 
then  the  airplane  may  be  the  symbol  and  the 
means  for  peace  throughout  the  world  as  the 
Wright  brothers  always  envisioned  it  would 
be. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  amiss.  If 
I  again  say  in  this  presence,  that  now  since 
all  misunderstandings  and  controversies  have 
been  settled,  I  fervently  trust  that  at  the 
spot  where  the  air  was  conquered,  the  Im- 
plements of  that  conquest  will  likewise  be 
placed  to  forever  repose  in  the  shrine  that  a 
grateful  Nation  has  buUt. 

There  has  rarely  been  accorded  to  a  man  in 
the  fiesh  the  plaudits  of  his  fellow  citizens 
such  as  have  come  to  Mr.  Wright.  The  Na- 
tion has  erected  a  memorial  to  courage, 
faith,  accomplishment,  and  inventive  genius. 
Standing  there  through  the  ages  to  come  in 
all  of  its  magnificent  grandeur,  may  it  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica as  graphically  Revealed  in  the  lives  and 
works  of  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright. 

"The  long  toil  of  the  brave 
Is  not  quenched  in 
Darkness  nor  hath  counting 
The  cost  fretted  away 
The  zeal  of  their  hopes, 

"O'er  the  fruitful  earth 
And  athwart  the  sea  hath  passed 
The  light  of  noble  deeds 
Unquenchable  forever." 


Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
Strongly  Endorses  Lea  Aviation  Bill, 
H.  R.  3420 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  18,  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
115  of  volume  2  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  the  Lea  civil  aeronautics  bill, 
there  appears  a  strong  letter  signed  by 
L.  P.  Sharpies,  chairman,  executive  com- 
mittee, Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation, an  association  of  over  6,000  pri- 
vate flyers.  It  would  be  wise  for  each 
Member  of  Congress  to  read  this  strong 


endorsement  of  H.  R.  3420  given  by  Mr. 
Sharpies  in  the  name  of  these  thousands 
of  private  flyers.  He  has  since  addressed 
a  second  letter  to  Chairman  Lea  reiterat- 
ing his  previous  stand. 

Also,  in  the  December  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine called  Flying,  an  authoritative 
trade  magazine  in  which  private  flyers 
take  great  interest.  Mr.  Sharpies  writes 
an  endorsement  of  the  Lea  bill. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  include  an  excerpt  from  that 
article  and  the  letter  to  Chairman  Lea. 

The  article  follows: 

Washington  has  attempted  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  on  another  matter — nationuUy 
standardized  fiight  regulations  (the  Lea  bill, 
H.  R.  1012) — which.  If  they  accomplished 
their  original  purpose,  would  virtually  out- 
law the  numerous,  pesky  varieties  of  State 
legislation  and  enforce  one  universal  code. 
State  legislators,  who  usually  knew  little 
about  aviation,  have  been  falling  Into  the 
error  of  backing  a  whole  series  of  State  avia- 
tion laws.  These  have  often  been  so  varied 
as  to  create  an  utterly  Impossible  situation 
for  the  interstate  pilot — and  what  pilot  Is  not 
an  interstate  pilot? 

Strong  pressure,  however,  has  been  brought 
to  preserve  States  rights  —  the  coveted 
rights  of  the  States  to  make  48  complete  sets 
of  regulations,  requiring  duplicated  plane  In- 
spections, duplicated  physical  tests,  and  In- 
volving 48  different  "rules  of  the  road." 

Before  the  war  there  were  90.000  pilots. 
Now  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
really  competent  wartime  pilots  and,  when 
private  fiying  comes  into  its  own  again,  they 
will  not  enjoy  being  unable  to  land  In  a  State 
because  they  are  not  licensed  there. 

And  we  need  standard  laws  Internationally 
as  well  as  nationally.  Before  the  war  a 
United  States  pilot  required  virtually  a 
special  dispensation  to  fly  his  own  plane 
through  Europe.  Yet  a  British  pilot  could 
do  so  very  conveniently.  There  should  be  an 
international  convention,  as  soon  as  the  war 
permits,  which  would  not  only  permit  con- 
venient trips  by  private  planes  but  would 
urge  and  foster  them. 

Following  is  the  letter  to  Chairman 

Lea: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  7,  1943. 
Hon   Clarence  P.  Lea, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
De.\r  Mr.  Lea:  Since  the  argument  about 
the  aviation  legislation  has  waxed  so  hot, 
I  thought  I  would  write  you  at  this  time 
simply  to  confirm  the  sentiments  expressed 
In  our  letter  of  April  5,  1943,  to  you.  Tliose 
sentiments  are  our  present  sentiments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  P.  Shaeples. 


Mr.  Wilson's  Waminf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  December  18  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  December  15  >,  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
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The  Lawyer's  Place  in  an  Upset  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

or  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE!  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  December  18  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  December  15),  1943 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  App>endix  of  the  Record  a  very  im- 
portant address  by  Mr.  Malcolm  McDer- 
mott,  of  Ehike  University,  delivered  be- 
fore the  State  Bar  of  North  Carolina. 
The  address  is  entitled,  "The  Lawyer's 
Place  in  an  Upset  World."  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  cost  of  printing  the  ad- 
dress will  be  $120. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 
as  follows: 

Ml.  Rice.  Mr.  President.  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen ol  tb«  North  Carolina  Bar  Aasocla- 


cntitled  "Mr.  Wilson's  Warning."  pub- 
lished In  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  Decem- 
ber 10.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MX.  WTLSOK'S  WASNTNO 

Charles  E.  Wilson,  former  president  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  now  vice  chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  tells  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  he  is  deeply 
alarmed  by  the  possibility  that  a  "right-wing 
reaction"  may  go  so  far  as  to  Jeopardize  our 
whole  national  future. 

Th!3  great  industrialist  who  has  served 
America  well  In  raising  the  output  of  muni- 
tions to  Its  present  huge  volume  serves  well 
also  In  warning  against  future  peril.  The 
dangers  he  fears  are  real — that  political  and 
economic  groups,  struggling  for  selftsh  ad- 
vantage in  an  election  year  may  divide  us 
hopelessly;  that  some  sections  of  capital, 
gra5plng  for  temporary  gains  and  blind  to 
enduring  values,  may  be  drawn  so  far  away 
from  our  traditions  as  to  Imperil  the  entire 
structure  of  American  life. 

They  are  the  dangers  Inherent  in  the  tend- 
ency of  public  feeling  to  swing,  like  a  violent 
pendulum,  from  extreme  to  extreme.  Too 
far  right  in  the  twenties,  when  business  had 
lis  own  way  and  almost  ruined  the  country. 
Too  far  left  in  the  thirties,  when  business  was 
banished  to  the  doghouse  and  the  abuse  of 
power  was  on  the  side  of  labor  leadership  and 
Government  bureaucracy. 

The  hope  of  the  American  people  for  the 
post-war  forties  and  thereafter  is  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  puppets  of  a  law  of  phys- 
ics— "for  every  action  an  equal  and  opposite 
reaction."  Signs  multiply  that  the  pendulum 
IS  moving  once  more  to  the  right,  and  that, 
within  limits,  seems  to  us  both  Inevitable 
and  desirable.  But  we  are  thankful  for  those 
In  business  and  Industry  who  recognize  the 
necessity  for  Imilts;  thaniful  that  one  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  caliber  stands  up  and  tells  other 
manufacturers : 

"This  above  all  is  a  time  when  the  Indus- 
trial leaders  of  America  owe  it  to  their  coun- 
try and  to  themselves  to  exercise  temperate 
Judgment — to  practice  the  arts  of  compro- 
mise— to  avoid  the  temptation  of  sacrificing 
enduring  values  for  temporary  gains — and  to 
withhold  encouragement  from  dangerous 
men  who  preach  disunity." 


tlon.  It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  reluctance  that 
one  rises  to  speak  in  times  like  these.  Our 
hearts,  our  minds,  and  all  our  energies  are 
centered  upon  one  great  objective,  and  prop- 
erly so.  The  speedy  and  successful  termina- 
tion of  this  war  must  be  our  Immediate  and 
determined  aim.  Nothing  must  be  allowed 
to  divert  us  from  that  course. 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  post-war 
planning  is  being  Indulged  In.  It  is  said,  and 
rightly  so,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  in- 
sure a  lasting  peace.  Great  international 
problems  must  be  solved  in  advance,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  end  that  this  kind  of  peace 
may  be  realized.  Insofar  as  this  tv-pe  of 
planning  does  not  Jeopardize  our  war  effort, 
all  will  agree  that  it  is  sound.  This  time 
we  must  strive  to  the  uttermost  to  win  the 
peace  in  behalf  of  decent  civilization. 

But  you  and  I  know  also  that  there  Is 
another  kind  of  planning  going  on,  a  kind 
that  relates  to  the  internal  economy  of 
America  after  the  war.  There  are  those  who 
for  one  purpose  or  another  feel  constrained, 
even  in  the  midst  of  war.  to  lay  plans  for 
the  future  life  of  the  American  people.  In 
fact,  from  all  of  the  evidence  it  appears  that 
the  plan  la  an  unfolding  one.  Step  by  step 
It  Is  being  put  Into  effect.  The  post-war 
period  will  merely  bring  the  flnishmg 
touches.  The  regimentation  under  the  war- 
time emergency  will,  according  to  these 
planners,  make  the  post-war  achievement  of 
their  plan  an  easy  one. 

It  Is  this  Internal  post-war  plan  for  Amer- 
ica that  I  want  to  discuss,  and  do  so  as 
frankly,  fairly,  and  dispassionately  as  I  can. 
Judging  It  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  evi- 
dence that  has  come  to  light. 

The  danger  is  that  amid  the  preoccupation 
of  world  problems,  with  our  eyes  focused  on 
the  International  scene,  we  are  going  to  over- 
look what  is  being  done  to  our  own  country 
on  the  inside.  Obviously,  if  America  is  to 
play  her  proper  part  in  world  affairs,  she  must 
be  kept  strong  and  sound  within.  Those 
qualities  that  have  made  her  truly  great  must 
be  preserved,  not  only  for  our  benefit,  but 
also  for  that  of  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  the  peculiar  function  and  duty  of  law- 
yers, I  submit,  to  give  heed  to  these  vital 
matters.  If  our  constitutional  Government 
is  endangered.  If  the  rights  of  the  people  are 
beinET  subverted,  if  the  foundations  of  the 
Republic  are  being  undermined,  then  It  is  the 
lawyers  of  America  who  must  raise  the  hue 
and  cry.  As  you  know,  we  are  the  only  pro- 
fessional group  who  take  an  oath  to  support, 
maintain,  and  defend  the  Constitution.'  We 
are  the  only  class  of  citizens  not  on  the  public 
pay  rolls  who  take  that  solemn  vow.  Further- 
more. It  is  the  lawyer  who  is  best  qualified 
for  this  task.  He  is  a  free  lance.  Schooled 
In  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  our 
governmental  system,  he  can  perceive  what 
is  going  on  beneath  the  surface  and  what 
others  fall  to  note.  It  is  the  lawyer  who 
speaks  out  boldly  and  fearlessly  when  all 
others  cringe  before  criticism  or  pressure 
from  high  places. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  to  the 
lawyer  primarily  belongs  the  duty  to  drag  out 
Into  the  open  the  issue  I  shall  present,  to 
enlighten  the  people  thereon,  and  then  to 
stand  steadfast  for  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
right.  Such  is  the  lawyer's  place  In  this  up- 
set world,  as  I  see  it.  Prom  no  other  source 
can  the  people  get  such  tmblased  enlighten- 
ment. Of  course,  I  realize  we  shall  not  all 
agree.  Lawyers  never  do.  But  the  lawyer, 
more  than  any  other  citizen,  wants  to  hear 
and  understand  all  that  can  be  said  against 
his  own  views.  That  Is  the  happy  quality  of 
our  profession.  Hence,  I  am  not  deterred  by 
the  fact  that  I  may  here  be  discussing  con- 
troversial Issues.  We  are  used  to  both  con- 
troversies and  issues.  What  we  want  to  know 
Is,  What  is  the  real  laaue,  and  what  are  the 
fkcts? 

I  need  hsurdly  assure  you  that  I  have  not 
•ome  b«r«  to  speak  in  any  spirit  of  partisan 


politics.  You  will  give  me  credit,  I  am  sure. 
for  recognizing  the  proprieties  of  the  occa- 
sion. However,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  propose  to  speak  with  utter  frankness,  and 
With  no  apologies  for  the  views  advanced. 
When  gentlemen  In  Washington  make  no 
bones  of  setting  about  to  plan  our  lives  for 
us.  then  the  right  to  ^peak  out  belongs  to  the 
"plannee"  quite  as  much  as  to  the  planner. 

The  truth  Is  that  what  we  are  here  to  con- 
sider transcends  party  politics.  If  what  I 
have  to  say  scunds  like  an  attack  upon  the 
present  administration,  let  me  remind  you 
that  men  in  the  high  councils  of  the  party 
now  in  power  are  speaking  out  openly  of  the 
perils  ccnfr<miing  cur  constitutional  Gov- 
err.mcnt.  If  ycu  have  not  already  done  so. 
road  what  Is  .=  i;d  by  the  senior  Democratic 
S-'nator  from  Wyoming  in  an  article  appear- 
intr  in  a  national  mas^azine  and  condensed  in 
th?  AU£;u.=  t  i.ssue  of  Reader's  Digest,  under 
the  title,  "America  Is  Being  Made  Over,  and 
We  "VVon't  Lke  It"  Then  read  another 
article  in  the  September  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest  under  the  title,  "Don't  Blame  the  Bu- 
reaucrats." by  Congressman  Sumntrs,  a  lead- 
In^  Democrat  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Neither  of  these  men  can  be  accused  of  being 
a  captious,  partisan  critic  of  the  existing  ad- 
ministration. As  patriotic  public  servants 
they  have  hud  before  American  citizens  un- 
varnished facts  showing  that,  quite  apart 
from  war  measures,  constitutional  demo- 
cratic Government  in  this  country  Is  fast 
vanishing. 

Wliat  kind  of  government  \a  being  substi- 
tuted? The  considered  answer  I  have  to  offer 
to  that  question  is  that  we  are  having  foisted 
upon  tis  national  socialism;  that  is,  none 
other  than  the  German  system  of  govern- 
ment Now.  of  course,  if  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  want  that  system,  then  they 
are  going  to  have  It.  What  I  presently  object 
to  is  having  the  system  put  over  under  the 
guise  of  liberalism  and  democracy,  and  with- 
out an  understanding  on  the  part  of  citizens 
of  Just  what  is  Involved.  I  have  talked  with 
some  of  tlie  inner  circle  In  Washington.  In 
answer  to  my  remonstrances  one  of  them  said. 
In  substance,  this:  "This  is  a  democracy. 
Elections  are  held  and  we  get  a  majority  of 
the  votes.  What  else  is  a  democracy?  We 
hold  a  mandate  from  the  people."  If  a  ma- 
jority vote  means  democracy,  then  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  Germany  and  Italy  (before  her 
fall)  were  two  of  the  most  perfect  democ- 
racies among  the  nations.  There  can  now 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  last  vote 
taken  in  Germany,  showing  over  90  percent 
of  the  voters  behind  Hitler,  properly  reflected 
the  sentiments  of  the  German  people.  They 
stuck  to  him  throughout  the  decade  of  the 
thirties  and  they  are  sticking  to  him  even  in 
these  dark  hour.s.  That  is  why  the  German 
collapse  has  been  so  long  postponed.  We  are 
quite  mistaken  If  we  imagine  that  Hitler  rose 
to  power  and  kept  that  power  by  openly 
tyrannizing  his  people.  On  the  contrary,  he 
came  as  a  savior  of  the  people,  as  the  friend 
of  the  poor  man.  and  as  the  opponent  of 
the  vested  interests.  The  same  la  substan- 
tially true  of  Mussolini.  Even  his  bitter 
enemies  told  me.  when  In  Italy  in  1936,  that 
fully  80  percent  o'  the  people  Idolized  him. 
That  is  why  he  held  on  as  long  as  he  did. 

Now.  If  54  or  60  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
for  a  party  In  this  country  makes  this  a  de- 
mocracy, then  we  must  bow  to  Europe's  two 
high-powered  dictatorships  as  the  arch  de- 
mocracies of  all  time. 

The  simple  answer  is  that  the  mere  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  la  corralled 
behind  a  party  or  Its  leader  does  not  make 
of  that  government  a  democracy.  We  must 
look  deeper  and  find  out  how  that  govern- 
ment deals  with  Its  people,  and  especially 
with  unorganized  minorities  therein. 

In  the  years  1936  and  1937  I  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  Germany.  My  chief  pur- 
pose was  to  find  out,  if  pcssible.  Just  what 
national  socialism  really  means.     From  my 
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study  of  the  situation  there,  from  discus- 
sions with  men  and  women  inside  Germany, 
and  views  of  observers  in  adjacent  countries, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  national  so- 
cialism, stripped  of  all  fanfare,  simply  means 
a  ^ystem  of  government  that  readily  enables 
those  who  gain  control  to  exploit  the  entire 
nation  for  their  particular  purposes.  The 
people  need  not,  and  generally  do  not,  know 
what  those  purposes  ultimately  are,  but  they 
are  handled  In  such  fashion  that  they  will- 
ingly lend  themselves  to  these  ends.  In 
Germany  that  purpose  was  to  build  a  titanic 
war  machine  and  launch  it  upon  a  course 
of  world  conquest.  That  Is  quite  clear  now. 
but  it  was  not  at  all  clear,  even  to  the  great 
mass  of  German  people,  as  late  as  1936. 

Tlie  objective  of  the  leader  or  group  that 
gains  control  under  a  national  Bocialigtic 
regime  may  vary  according  to  circimastances. 
It  may  be  a  purpose  to  take  from  those  who 
have  worked  and  saved,  and  give  to  those 
who  have  not,  or  to  exalt  a  particular  {>er8on 
or  class,  or  to  build  a  political  machine,  or  a 
combination  of  any  of  these. 

I  wondered  how  an  intelligent  people,  such 
as  the  Germans  surely  are  or  were,  would  let 
themselves  be  thus  duped.  This  led  to  a 
study  of  the  various  steps  by  which  national 
socialism  had  fixed  Its  hold  upon  that  nation. 
I  wanted  to  find  out  what  made  national  so- 
cialism work.  I  give  you  briefly  the  results 
of  that  first-hand  study. 

In  order  for  national  socialism  tj  work 
certain  definite  steps  must  be  taken,  and 
they  are  the  same  for  fascism,  for  the  two 
differ  in  name  only: 

1.  The  people  must  be  made  to  feel  their 
utter  helplessness  and  their  Inability  to  solve 
their  own  problems.  While  in  this  state  of 
mind  there  is  held  up  before  them  a  benign 
and  all-wise  leader  to  whom  they  must  look 
for  the  cure  of  all  their  ills.  This  state  of 
mind  Is  most  readily  developed  In  a  time  of 
eonomlc  stress  or  national  disaster. 

2.  The  principle  of  local  self-government 
must  be  wiped  out,  so  that  this  leader  or 
group  in  control  car  have  all  political  power 
readily  at  band. 

3  The  centralized  government,  while  ap- 
pearing in  form  to  represent  the  people,  must 
dutifully  register  the  will  of  the  leader  or 
group  in  control. 

4.  Constitutional  guaranties  must  be 
swept  aside.  This  Is  accomplished  In  part 
by  ridiculing  them  as  oul-moded  and  as 
obstructions  to  progress 

5.  Public  faith  in  the  legal  profession  and 
respect  for  the  courts  must  be  undermined. 
Let  me  pause  to  say  tha*  these  various  steps 
as  thus  enumerated  are  not  necessarily  im- 
dertaken  in  the  order  In  which  they  are  here 
listed.  In  fact,  the  subordination  of  the 
lawyers  and  of  the  courts  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  early  steps  taken  by  those  Interested 
iu  setting  up  a  national  socialistic  regime. 
As  has  recently  been  well  said.  "There  is  no 
place  for  the  lawyer  In  a  totalitarian  state." 
Lawyers  as  champions  of  the  peoples'  rights 
must  be  suppressed  at  an  early  stage. 

6.  The  law-making  body  must  be  Intimi- 
dated and  from  time  to  time  be  rebuked,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  development  of  public  con- 
fidence therein. 

7.  Economically,  the  people  miist  be  kept 
ground  down  by  high  taxes  which  under  one 
pretext  or  another  they  are  called  upon  to 
pay.  Thus  they  are  brought  to  a  common 
level,  and  all  Income  above  a  meager  living 
la  taken  from  them.  In  this  manner  eco- 
nomic Independence  Is  kept  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  citizen  Is  forced  to  rely  more  and 
more  upon  the  government  that  controls 
him.  Capital  and  credit  are  thus  completely 
within  the  control  of  government. 

8.  A  great  public  debt  mtist  be  buUt  up 
so  that  citizens  can  never  escape  Its  burdens. 
This  makes  government  the  virtual  receiver 
for  tlie  entire  Nation. 
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9.  A  general  distrust  of  private  business 
and  Industry  must  be  kept  alive,  so  that  the 
public  may  not  begin  to  rely  upon  their 
own  resources. 

10.  Governmental  bureaus  are  set  up  to 
control  practically  every  phase  of  the  citi- 
zen's life.  These  bureaus  issue  directives 
without  number,  but  all  under  authority  of 
the  leader  to  whom  they  are  immediately  re- 
sponsible. It  Is  a  government  of  men  and 
not  of  laws. 

11.  The   education    of    the    youth    of    the 
nation  Is  taken  under  control,  to  the  end    I 
that  all  may  at  an  early  age  be  Inoculated 
with  a  spirit  of  submission  to  the  system  and 
of  reverence  for  the  benevolent  leader. 

12.  To  supplement  and  fortify  all  of  the 
foregoing  there  is  kept  flowing  a  steady 
stream  of  governmental  propaganda  designed 
to  extol  all  that  bow  the  knee  and  to  vilify 
those  who  dare  raise  a  voice  ol  dissent. 

I  tell  you  I  saw  all  of  these  steps  consum- 
mated or  rapidly  being  consummated  in  Ger- 
many in  1936.  You  can  readily  recognize 
them  as  the  earmark,  the  vital  features  of 
national  socialism.  They  are  the  cogs  that 
made  the  Nazi  machine  work.  Many  a  good 
and  sensible  German  was  drawn  Into  Its 
clutches,  not  realizing  what  he  was  getting 
Into  until  It  was  too  late  to  extricate  him- 
self. I  came  to  know  a  German  In  Munich 
fairly  well  so  that  he  would  talk  to  me  some- 
what freely.  I  put  to  him  this  question: 
"What  Is  the  most  significant  thing  you  con- 
sider Hitler  has  done  for  your  people?"  His 
reply  was  this,  "He  has  brought  us  all  to  a 
common  level."  and  then  In  a  whisper  he 
added,  "But,  my  God.  what  a  low  level." 

Yes,  national  socialism  stands  for  the  level- 
ing process.  That  makes  the  lower  classes 
think  they  are  getting  something;  It  keeps 
eflSclent  and  thrifty  people  from  rising  and 
possibly  getting  out  of  hand.  At  the  same 
time,  it  enriches  the  treasury  for  the  spend- 
ing purposes  of  the  leader. 

Perhaps  as  I  have  detailed  all  of  this,  there 
has  flashed  Into  your  minds  the  deadly  par- 
allel between  the  national  socialism  of  Ger- 
many and  what  has  transpired  here  In  the 
United  States  during  the  past  decade.  I  con- 
fess It  struck  me  with  full  force  when  I  re- 
turned from  Europe  Just  at  the  time  when 
the  fight  was  launched  to  make  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  subservient  to  the 
will  of  the  Chief  Executive.  This  led  me  to 
make  a  comparison  of  details,  a  practice  I 
have  since  continued.  It  has  driven  me  to 
the  conclusion  already  stated,  that  there  Is 
a  deliberate  purpose  to  supplant  cur  con- 
stitutional government  with  the  German 
brand  of  national  socialism.  If  you  will 
study  the  situation  carefully,  you  will  find 
that  no  other  explanation  can  make  sense 
out  of  the  conduct  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment by  those  who  have  enjoyed  practically 
complete  control  throughout  the  past  10 
years. 

I  am  not  Impugning  the  motives  of  any 
man  or  set  of  men.  Motives  are  not  the 
Issue.  These  gentlemen  may  have  the  high- 
est motives.  They  may  sincerely  believe 
that  the  German  system  of  government  will 
bring  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  American 
people,  and  that  they  are  performing  a  public 
service  In  effecting  the  change.  There  are 
many,  I  am  sure,  who  have  innocently  par- 
ticipated without  knowing  what  was  going 
on,  such  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
the  Congressman  from  Texas,  whose  eyes  are 
now  opening  Then,  too,  I  aastune  there 
are  the  usual  number  of  selfish  groups  who 
are  In  on  the  thing  for  whatever  they  think 
they  can  get  out  of  It  by  soaking  the  rich. 
All  of  such  groups  participated  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  national  socialism  in  Germany. 
But  that  is  beside  the  point.  'What  we  want 
to  know  U  what  these  men  are  doing  to 
America, 


We  can  best  determine  this  through  testing 
what  has  developed  here  by  reference  to  the 
essential  elements  of  national  socialism  al- 
ready set  forth. 

In  the  first  place,  you  will  recall  that  at 
the  outset  of  this  decade  oiu  coimtry  was 
expsriencing  an  economic  depression.    It  was 
by  no  means  the  first,  nor  yet  by  comparison 
the    worst.    Heretofore,   the  country  shoul- 
dered its  burdens  and  Its  losses  and  pulled 
through.     This  time  It  was  asserted  that  the 
people    were    unable    to    handle    their    own 
problems  and  hence  all  m\wt  look  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  answers.    That  was  to  be  the 
source   of   all   recovery,   handed   down   from 
above.    This   Idea   was   so   drilled   into   the 
minds  of  the  people  that  It  Is  now  respon- 
sible,   says   Congressman   SrMNEES.   for    the 
enormous  bureaucracy  that  fjilsts.     That  is 
why  he  entitled  his  article  as  he  did,  "Don't 
Blame  the  Bureaucrats."     His  view   Is  that 
under  this  kind  of  governmental  nursing  the 
people  have  grown  more  and  more  helpless 
and  have  formed  the  habit  of  turning  over 
all  their  local  problems  for  solution  at  the 
national    capital.     Certainly    no    effort    h^s 
ever  been  made  to  discourage  the  habit.    On 
the   contrary.   Washington   bureaucracy    has 
been  more  than  ready  to  reach  out  and  down 
Into  the  everyday  lives  of  the  people,   r.nd 
In  many  cases  to  Insist  upon  doing  for  them 
what   they  should  do  for  themselves.    The 
longer  this  continues,  of  course,  the  more  de- 
pendent becomes  the  populace  upon  the  arm 
of  government. 

In  the  next  place,  we  find  that  the  right  of 
local   self-government,   one   of   the   cardinal 
principles  of  American  democracy,  la  being 
steadily   destroyed.     This   has  been   accom- 
plished in  part  by  a  spurious  interpretation 
of  the  constitutional  provision  giving  Con- 
gress the  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce.    Th tis  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
central  government  has  assumed  power,  for 
example,  to  regulate  the  amount  of  wheat  s 
farmer  may  grow,  even  though  It  is  fed  to 
his  own  chickens  and  never  touches  inter- 
state commerce.     This  power  has  been  up- 
held  by   the   reconstituted   Supreme   Court 
upon  the  ground  that  If  the  farmer  did  not 
raise  wheat  he  might  buy  wheat  In  inter- 
state   commerce    and    thus    Interstate    com- 
merce might  be  benefitted,  while  if  he  did 
grow  wheat  he  might  not  buy  wheat  In  inter- 
state  commerce   and   thus   interstate   com- 
merce might  be  depressed.    Therefore,  this  Is 
said   to  be  a  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce.    Such  is  the  astounding  holding  in 
the  Wickard  case.'     By  Its  reasoning  practi- 
cally every  activity  of  hiunan  life  can  now  be 
I   regulated  In  Washington. 
i       Again,  we  have  seen  not  only  the  Judiciary 
but  also  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  fall  Into  line  under  th- 
executive.    For  years  legislation  was  drafted 
for  Congress  under  executive  direction  and 
marked     "must."       Blanket     apprc^rlatlons 
were  made  In  huge  stmis.  the  spending  of 
which  was  left  to  executive  discretion.    Broad 
powers  were  granted  to  the  President  on  the 
basis  of  an  existing  emergency,  but  somehow 
the  emergency  never  ceased,  and  the  powers 
continued.    It  was  not  until  the  election  of 
1  year  ago  that  Congress  began  to  reassert  in 
some  measure  Its  true  constitutional  func- 
tions as  the  real  law-making  body.    How  long 
It  can  hold  out  under  the  enorpaous  pressure 
of  the  executive  will  depend,  no  doubt,  on 
what  reaction  comes  from  an  awakened  pub- 
lic. 

One  of  the  most  striking  similarities  be- 
tween the  present  administration  and  •  na- 
tional socialistic  government  is  its  attitude 
toward  the  Constitution.  There  was  a  time 
in  this  country  when  the  Constitution  was 
reverently  regarded  as  the  sacred  instrument 
protecting   the    people   in    their   rights   and 

*  Wickard  v.  Filburn  (317  U.  8.  Ill  (1942) ). 
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liberties  even  as  against  their  own  Govern- 
ment. But  nazl-lsm  brooks  no  Interference 
or  limitations  on  the  powers  of  government 
once  it  gains  control.  A  study  of  the  atti- 
tude of  our  present  Government  toward  this 
great  document  discloses  not  only  a  spirit 
of  disdain  but  even  of  flagrant  disregard. 
ThU3  Congres-s  was  bluntly  told  to  pass  the 
OuCey  Coal  Act  regardless  of  its  constitu- 
tionality. The  very  principles  on  which  the 
Constitution  was  drafted  and  adopted  have 
been  held  up  to  ridicule  and  relegated  to  the 
clays  of  horse  and  chaise.  The  present 
theory  Is  that  if  the  administration  can  ptash 
through  a  bill  then  it  must  be  law,  the  Con- 
•titution   to   the   contrary   notwithstanding. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  making  the  com- 
p:.rlsnn  down  through  the  entire  dozen 
points,  but  time  will  not  suffice.  It  can 
readily  be  done,  and  in  far  more  ample 
fashion  than  I  have  here  attempted.  There 
are  two  more,  however.  I  must  mention  l)e- 
fore  passing  on. 

On  the  subject  of  taxation  under  national 
Boclalism,  I  wonder  if  you  have  had  occasion 
to  study  the  new  $10,000,000,000  tax  plan  re- 
cently submitted  by  the  Treasury  Department 
to  Congress.  It  was  so  revealing  that  even 
Democratic  Congressmen  were  shocked.  The 
avowed  design  of  that  proposal  was  not  to 
distribute  the  new  tax  burden  on  an  equi- 
table basis,  but  rather  to  b'lng  about  the  re- 
sult that  American  citizens  generally  would 
all  end  up  with  an  Income  of  approximately 
•2.500  per  year.  That,  you  see.  Is  getting 
them  down  to  the  common  level.  The  pro- 
posal. It  is  said,  will  not  be  enacted  Into  law. 
That  n\ay  be  true,  but  coming  as  it  does 
from  th--  very  inner  circles  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  It  does  disclose  what 
that  powerful  group  is  planning  for  the 
American  people.  All  of  this  Is  to  be  taken 
In  connection  with  other  pronouncements 
f:om  the  Executive.  We  have  been  told  em- 
phatically that  when  some  8.000,000  young 
men  of  our  armed  forces  return  home  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  private  Industry  and  pri- 
vate employers  must  furnish  Jobs  for  these 
men.  or  else  Government  will  launch  another 
of  its  vast  public  works  programs. 

Now  consider  the  dilemma  which  con- 
fronts the  would-be  employer.  He  is  taxed 
to  the  hilt  so  that  he  has  no  money  left  for 
expansion  or  for  employing  anyone,  and  he  is 
going  to  be  taxed  the  more  to  pay  for  a  public 
works  nrcgram  since  he  does  not  furnish  em- 
ployment. All  of  which  adds  up  to  this,  that 
under  national  socialism  the  citizen  is  merely 
a  producing  unit.  The  government  that  con- 
trols him  will  let  him  keep  from  his  earnings 
enough  for  a  subsistence,  while  all  above  Is  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  state,  so-called,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  the  party,  group,  or  leader  in 
power  sees  fit.  That  is  about  as  undemo- 
cratic and  un-American  as  anything  I  know. 
It  makes  one  wonder  what  an  administration 
spokesman  really  means  when  he  solemnly 
announces  that  private  enterprise  must  be 
preserved  In  this  country. 

Lastly,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
subject  of  government  control  over  public 
education.  If  a  national  socialistic  govern- 
ment Is  to  be  maintained  there  must  be  care- 
ful supervision  of  the  education  of  the  na- 
tion's youth  so  that  they  may  be  held  In 
line,  and  serve  to  strengthen  the  system  as 
they  grew  up. 

Thus  far  the  Washington  Government  has 
refrained  from  open  efforts  In  this  direction, 
but  now  the  step  is  about  to  be  taken.  A  bill 
has  been  Introduced  with  support  from  ad- 
ministration circles  providing  for  an  allot- 
ment to  the  States  of  $300,000,000  a  year  to  t>e 
spent  on  public  education.  How  the  bill  may 
fare  Jtist  at  this  time  Is  uncertain,  but  con- 
sider the  circumstances  under  which  this 
proposal  is  t>elng  launched.  Here  is  the  Na- 
tic.i  staggering  under  a  public  debt  which 
'viU  soon  reach  the  $300,000,000,000  mark. 
Just  the  interest  alone  on  that  debt  Is  going 


I  to  cost  the  American  people  about  $9.0C0  000- 
'  000  annually  and  that  is  a  sura  far  in  excess 
!  of  the  largest  amount  ccllected  in  Federal 
j  taxes  during  any  year  prior  to  our  entry  in 
I  the  present  war.  On  tcp  of  this  enormcus 
j  Interest  charge  will  be  the  enhanced  cost  of 
I  government  resulting  from  the  war.  And  yet. 
!  in  the  face  of  all  that,  the  proposal  is  blandly 
j  made  to  hand  over  to  the  States  $300,000,000 
I  annually  for  public  education.  There  l.s  net  a 
I  State  in  the  Union  that  does  not  alrer-dy  have 
a  creditable  public  school  system.  There  is 
'  not  a  State  that  is  unable  to  support  its 
system.  Nevertheless,  there  is  the  Federal 
i  Government  submerged  in  debt,  con.stantly 
seeking  new  fields  of  taxation,  and  regularly 
i  appealing  to  its  citizens  to  lend  money  en  Its 
I  bonds,  now  proposing  to  pile  on  another 
j    $300,000,000  annual  charge  by  way  of  gut  to 

the  States. 
]        There  are  some  things  in  this  life  that  Just 
;    do  not  make  sense,  and  that  is  one  of  theai. 
j        Only  one  sane  explanation  can  be  offered, 
!    and   that  is  that  it  constitutes  a  move   to 
'    enable  the  Washington  Government  to  get  its 
'    hand   on   public   education   throughout   the 
I    country.     On  the  average  each  State  will  re- 
ceive   annually    something    over    $6,000,000 
I    from  this  fund.     As  soon  as  States  have  their 
public-school  systems  geared  up  to  these  ad- 
I    ditional  expenditures  it  will  be  simple  indeed 
for  Washington  to  begin  to  dictate  policies 
I    In  education.     No  local  officials  will  dare  re- 
I    fuse  to  cooperate  and  thus  forfeit  the  sup- 
posed  benefaction.     What  this  may  lead   to 
is  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  it  does  present 
the  perfect  pattern  for  national  socialism  In 
public  education. 

From  all  of  the  evidence  the  conclusion 
seems  inescapable  that  the  real  issue  on  the 
domestic  front  is  whether  national  socialism 
shall  supplant  American  democracy — Ameri- 
can democracy  as  we  have  known  and  grown 
up  under  it.  as  our  forefathers  established 
and  maintained  it  for  us.  In  all  honesty 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  disguising  of  this 
Issue.  It  ought  to  be  brought  directly  into 
the  open  where  It  can  be  considered  and  dis- 
cussed with  all  of  the  attention  it  deserves. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  more  cruelly  deceitful 
than  to  tell  American  youths  on  the  battle 
fronts  that  they  are  fighting  for  democracy, 
If  in  reality  they  are  to  return  to  be  governed 
by  a  brand  of  German  national  socialism. 
We  ought  to  let  them  know  what  they  are 
fighting  for. 

The  guise  in  which  the  movement  is  being 
clothed  in  this  country  would  be  ludicrous. 
were  it  not  for  the  tragedy  of  the  thing.  The 
entire  process  of  putting  the  citizen  in  a  gov- 
ernmental strait  Jacket  is  constantly  being 
called  liberalism,  when  In  reality  it  is  but  a 
reaction  to  the  kind  of  autocratic  govern- 
ment against  which  our  forefathers  rebelled. 
A  liberal  government,  properly  defined,  is  one 
which  leaves  its  citizens  alone  to  develop 
their  own  capacities  and  resources,  to  learn 
by  their  own  mistakes,  and  to  control  their 
own  earnings.  Such  a  government  Interferes 
only  to  a  minimum  degree  necessary  to  insure 
proper  protection  of  the  rights  of  others.  It 
was  that  kind  of  government  our  forefathers 
sought  to  establish  in  American  democracy. 
They  know  that  the  sweetest  freedom  known 
to  man  Is  the  freedom  to  come  and  go  as 
one  pleases;  to  work  when,  where,  and  for 
whom  he  pleases:  to  make  mistakes,  it  mav  be. 
and  thus  learn  to  stand  on  his  own.  That 
freedom  of  Individual  action,  you  may  have 
noted.  Is  nowhere  mentioned  In  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  The  four  freedoms  there  set  forth 
are  readily  obtainable  in  any  government 
prison.  By  getting  yourself  committed  to  the 
penitentiary,  you  can  enjoy  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  worship,  for  there  will  be  no  one 
Interested  In  Interfering.  You  will  enjoy 
freedom  from  fear,  for  you  will  be  amply 
guarded  and  protected  by  governmental 
agents.  You  will  enjoy  freedom  from  want. 
for  government  will  supply  you  not  only  with 


shtlter,  but  also  with  all  necessary  food  and 
clothing.  As  for  the  clothing,  the  stripes 
thereon  may  run  the  wrong  way — that  Is, 
horis'ontally'rather  than  vertically — but  that 
fh-uid  matter  little  to  one  who  is  interested 
merely  m  obtaining  freedom  from  want. 

The  hitch  is  that  in  getting  these  four 
freecioms,  you  will  have  sacrificed  the  most 
precious  freedom  of  them  all,  and  that  is 
ju^t   plain  ordinary  personal  freedom. 

Our  forefathers  were  all  too  familiar  with 
the  dangers  inherent  in  governmental  power. 
That  13  why  after  setting  up  the  machinery 
of  government  they  immediately  attached 
numerous  brakes  thereto,  to  prevent  it  from 
running  away  with  itself;  and  that  Is  why 
they  carefully  distributed  the  limited  powers 
of  the  central  Government  among  the  sev- 
eral branches,  reserved  all  others  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people.  Under  that  kind 
of  i^overnment  America  grew,  waxed  strong, 
and  weathered  every  storm. 

Do  we  now  mean  to  abandon  that  system 
of  government,  and  turn  to  one  that  has 
brought  unhappiness  and  disaster  to  every 
people  who  have  tried  it? 

It  may  be  that  t!ie  American  people  want 
the  change,  but  by  all  the  traditions  of  our 
profession,  by  our  solemn  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution,  you  and  I  as  lawyers  are 
bound  to  see  to  it  that  the  issue  is  fairly 
and  squarely  presented  to  the  great  body 
of  citizenship  It  is  high  time  we  began  to 
discharge  that  obligation. 


Our  Obligation  to  Our  Veterans 
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or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  December  18  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  December  15  >,  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  short 
speech  entitled.  "Our  Obligation  to  Our 
Veteran.^,"  delivered  by  me  over  the  radio 
stations  in  Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  all  have  our  problems  these  days — 
personal  and  public,  present  and  future.  But 
to  me,  tlie  m<3St  important  problem  of  the 
moment  is  that  of  those  10,000,000  boys  now 
fighting  on  the  farthest-flung  battle  fronts 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Not  once  have  I  looked  at  the  photographs 
so  often  appearing  in  our  daily  papers,  of 
these  haepard,  tattered,  un.'haven  lads,  who 
only  a  few  short  months  ago  enjoyed  the 
peace  and  quiet  and  security  of  civilian  life 
in  our  country,  without  thinking.  "What  will 
we  offer  them  on  their  return?" 

We  know  we  have  much  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  handled  past 
generations  of  our  returning  soldiers.  This 
must  not  happen  again.  When  our  boys  re- 
turn this  time,  I  not  only  want  them  to  have 
money  in  their  pockets,  and  an  insurance 
policy  in  their  deposit  vaults;  I  want  them  to 
have  a  Job  and  their  self-respect  the  moment 
they  dcff  the  unilorm  which  they  have  so 
bravely  worn  over  the  vaters  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  seven  sens. 

At  12:35  on  Thursday,  December  2.  this 
year,  I  introduced  in  the  United  States  Son- 
ate  a  bill  which,  when  passed  and  put  into 
effect,  will  accomplish  Just  that.    It  Is  6.  156ti. 
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Ify  bill  will  destroy  the  many-tentaded 
bureaucratic  machine  now  handling  vet- 
erans' affairs  In  a  half  dozen  different  de- 
partments of  Government,  and  coordinate 
them  under  the  one  organization  established 
by  law  for  that  purpose — the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  Is  amazing  to  me  how  little  crltldun 
there  Is  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  con- 
sidering the  diversity  of  its  activities  and  the 
fact  that  each  of  their  problems  is  a  personal 
one  Involving  a  maimed  or  crippled  soldier,  or 
the  future  of  the  loved  ones  of  a  man  who 
has  given  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle.  Re- 
member, then,  that  this  organization  now 
administers  the  most  personal  matters  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  of  all  the 
wars  of  four  generations;  consider  that  each 
problem  involves  a  widow  with  children  who 
Is  awaiting  her  monthly  check,  or  a  soldier 
who  must  meet  his  dally  expenses  while 
awaiting  his  return  to  health,  and  then  re- 
call how  little  criticism  there  has  been — It  Is 
a  remarkable  record. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  jtut  received 
by  me  from  the  American  Legion  Post  No. 
30  at  Kensington,  Md.: 

"Deab  Senator  Wiley  :  Your  forthright  and 
farsighted  action  on  the  problem  of  rehabili- 
tation lends  inspiration  to  every  one  of  us 
concerned  with  this  solemn  duty. 

"The  fine  record  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  earned  the  veterans'  confidence. 
This  is  half  the  battle. 

"Tour  plan  is  sound  and  holds  promise 
of  seeing  this  Job  through  without  the  con- 
fusion which  threatens  to  engiUf  this  work." 

We  know,  then,  that  this  organization,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  has  done  a  com- 
mendable job.  Uy  bill  will  give  to  them 
greater  power.  It  will  give  them  the  au- 
thority and  the  tools  with  which  to  do  the 
great  )ob  it  is  obviou&ly  capable  of,  the  great 
Job  which  is  so  vital  to  the  future  welfare 
of  our  servicemen.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
will  coordinate  all  veterans'  activities  under 
this  one  agency  Instead  of  having  them  scat- 
tered. 

While  our  sons  and  our  daughters  are  still 
under  military  Jurisdiction,  while  they  still 
miist  answer  to  military  discipline,  under 
this  bill  they  will  fill  out  a  questionnaire 
giving  full  particulars  of  their  qualiflcatlons 
and  desires  for  employment.  This  question- 
naire will  be  filed  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  Veterans'  Administration  will 
have  available  another  great  classification  of 
Information  from  industry,  commerce,  agri- 
culture, or  "what  have  you"  in  the  field  of 
employment.  We  are  well  aware  that  the 
assembling  of  this  data  is  a  tremendous  task, 
but  it  can  be  done. 

Let  us  consider  a  case  in  p)oint.  Johnnie 
Jones  was  a  farmer  boy  vrtien  he  entered  the 
service  at  the  age  of  19.  On  his  induction  It 
was  found  that  he  had  a  very  quick  mind, 
so  he  was  trained  as  a  specialist.  He  will 
be  discharged  from  the  service  as  an  A-No,  1 
expyert  radio  operator.  We  can't  expect  John- 
nie to  return  to  his  former  occupation.  We 
have  done  that  after  other  wars;  but  we 
won't  do  it  this  time.  Before  his  discharge, 
whether  It  be  now  from  a  hospital  or  later 
from  a  demobilization  camp,  Johnnie  will 
talk  to  a  field  representative  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  They  will  know  all 
about  his  job  qualiflcatlons  and  capabilities. 
Then  they  will  get  him  that  Job.  when  and 
where  he  wants  it< — a  Job  to  step  Into  Imme- 
diately. 

Pieiro,  a  stock  clerk  from  New  York's 
E  .-^t  S:de,  en  tlie  other  hand  may  want  a 
Job  on  a  farm.  That  is  where  Pletro  will 
go.  With  a  Job  arranged  and  ready  for  him. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  of  the^e  men  are 
a  problem  today;  millions  more  will  be  prob- 
lems tomorrow — problems,  but  not  liabili- 
ties. Indeed  not  liabilities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Uiey  are  our  greatest  asset. 

Eul  thus  far  we  are  doing  nothing  to  help 
th-^m.    We  ore  handing  them  a  discharge  and 


a  dime  and  forgetting  about  them.  In- 
evitably, tf  action  Is  not  immediate  we  will 
again  have  wltb  us  the  bread  line  and  the 
bonus  army.  We  owe  action — immediate  ac- 
tion— and  help — not  only  to  these  bo3fs  and 
these  girls,  but  to  their  eons  and  daughters 
of  the  future,  and  to  ourselves.  Remember 
these  10,000,000  returning  young  men  and 
yoting  women  are  to  make  the  world  of  our 
grandchildren. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  dejected,  diacatisfled. 
tmemployed,  group  of  young  men  and  women 
roaming  our  streets  in  the  3frear8  following 
the  armistice,  we  will  have  economic  chaos, 
and  a  social  condition  too  horrible  to  con- 
template. Tliese  yoimg  people  must  be  fitted 
to  take  our  world  and  build  for  the  future. 
Even  as  you  and  your  fathers  before  you  have 
passed  It  on  to  them,  they  must  pass  it  on, 
uplifted  and  Improved,  to  their  children  and 
your  grandchildren. 

I  do  not  wish  to  paint  too  pessimistic  a 
picture.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of 
pessimism,  but  of  foresight.  If  we  permit 
these  mlUions  of  young  people  to  be  dis- 
charged in  oar  great  cities,  there  to  pile  up 
without  fadllttes  for  employment,  within 
a  few  days  or  vreeks  they  wUl  be  himgry; 
when  they  are  himgry  they  will,  of  course, 
seek  food.  I  hope  then  that  a  bread  line 
will  be  the  only  bad  result.  We  can  Uke 
care  of  breadlines;  but  Uieee  young  people 
will  not  long  be  satisfied  with  hand-oata. 
They  wlU  provide  for  tbemselvea.  "Hiey  will 
provide  for  themselves  honestly  and  decently 
if  we  glv?  them  the  opportunity.  We  must 
give  them  that  opporttmity — or  contemplate 
the  pofslblllty  of  one  of  the  nwet  serlciis 
problems  in  our  history. 

Recently  I  have  become  what  the  boys  call 
a  "hacker."  I  am  one  of  those  pests  who  stop 
servicemen  on  the  street  and  ask  them 
questions.  We  can  be  proud  of  tbem;  tfaey 
are  soldiers  and  gentlen»en.  Not  one  of  tbem 
has  been  even  slightly  discourteous:  on  the 
other  hand,  not  one  of  them  has  failed  to 
give  me  the  answer  to  my  question  when  I 
asked  them  what  they  wanted  most  on  their 
return  to  civilian  life.  They  want  a  Job  to 
come  back  to. 

They  want  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
future  of  America — that  Is  primarily  what 
they  have  in  mind — not  only  a  livelihood,  but 
becoming  good  citizens  In  their  various  com- 
munities. They  don't  want  to  be  given  a 
small  amount  of  money  and  then  forgot te'n. 
They  are  widely  traveled,  they  come  from 
many  a  far-distant  country  with  new  Ideas, 
new  thoughts,  fresh  understanding  of  those 
foreign  peoples,  which  can  be  of  Inestimable 
value  to  our  country  in  our  post-war  prob- 
lems. The  President's  Idea  of  mustering-out 
pay  won't  do  the  job. 

These  young  people  are  alert  and  intelli- 
gent; they  are  the  flower  of  our  youth,  chosen 
because  of  their  sound  bodies  and  superior 
minds.  They  have  received  intensive  train- 
ing while  in  the  service,  in  hit^hly  specialized 
fields.  They  weren't  trained  just  to  fight, 
hundreds  of  thousands  erf  them  are  highly 
skilled  technicians,  txperts  in  hundreds  of 
trades  and  avocations 

We  must  be  prepared  for  them.  We  must 
be  prepared  with  the  functioning  machinery 
to  rehabilitate  and  rebuild  them,  to  reemploy 
tbem  In  normal  civilian  life,  whether  that 
employment  be  a  job  or  rematriculatlon  In 
school  or  college.  But  the  problem  of  the 
Immediate  moment  Is  the  establishment  of 
the  machinery.  If  we  begin  today,  by  trial 
and  error  we  shall  know  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  when  demobilization  begins,  jtist  what 
our  problems  are  and  what  solution  of  them 
Is  most  practicable. 

Prepare  the  machinery.  Prepare  the  or- 
ganization equipped  to  handle  this  job — one 
of  the  greatest  undertaking  in  the  history 
ot  our  Nation.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  the  last  moment.  We  must  do  It  now. 
These  boys  of  ours  and  the  Nation  are  en- 


titled to  baT«  the  best  Job  th»t  can  be  don*. 
Out  of  the  lull  of  war  they  return  to  us,  and 
every  safeguard  and  direction  and  conatruc- 
tive  help  should  be  theirs.  May  Ood  gukto 
us  In  the  performance  of  this  high  duty. 


Tke  Cnrte  of  Inf  atkni 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  1"HE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  December  li  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  December  i5>,  1943 

Mr.  GUFPEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Curse  of  Inflation."  pub- 
lished in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  De- 
cember 10,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 


THB  CT7«5«  OrnfFtATtOM 

Nobody  wants  inflation.  We  are  all  agalrist 
It. 

But  too  many  of  oxxr  people,  and  especially 
those  represented  by  potent  lobbies  in  Wash- 
ington, are  willing  to  risk  this  disaster  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  more  pennies  In  their  own 
pockets. 

They  can't  see  that  If  you  raise  the  price  of 
food,  labor  Is  bound  to  demand  a  raise  in 
wages.  If  you  raise  wages,  you're  bound  to 
raise  the  pu-lce  of  food.  Nobody  wins  In  the 
end.  Everybody  loses,  especially  the  millions 
of  Americans  whose  Incomes  have  been  frozen, 
or,  in  fact,  cut  back  by  the  rising  cost  of 
living. 

Politicians  in  the  Oovcrmnent,  who  either 
can't  see  the  deailllness  of  Inflation  or  are  too 
selfi&h  in  behalf  of  themselves  or  certain  of 
their  constitutents.  lack  the  courage  and  fore- 
sight to  draw  a  line  and  say,  "This  is  It. 
Nothing  will  cross  that  line." 

And  so  we  have  Inflation.  We  have  It  now, 
and  we  are  apparently  headed  for  consider- 
ably more  of  It. 

The  administration  in  Washington  began 
its  anti-inflation  program  at  a  belated  date. 
And  it  tried  to  stop  Inflation  with  half-way 
measures.  It  constantly  has  been  permitting 
the  ceilings  to  be  punctured.  The  brave, 
forthright  words  in  President  Roosevelt's  early 
speeches  have  not  been  reflected  in  the 
administration's  program. 

Still,  the  administration  has  accomplished 
a  good  deal.  Prices  are  far  lower  than  they 
were  in  World  War  No.  1.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  much  better  off.  Half  and  three-quarter 
measures  have  been  more  effective  than  no 
meastUTs  at  all. 

O.  P.  A.,  despite  all  Its  fatilts.  has  been  a 
potent  barrier  against  wild  Inflation.  Under 
Chester  Bowles.  It  seems  to  be  settling  dowB 
to  a  sound,  simplified,  sensiUe  program. 

But  Congress  and  the  pressure  groups 
which  influence  it  are  Intent  on  wrecking 
that  program. 

In  Congress,  there  are  Bepublleans,  and 
scMne  Democrats,  who  seek  to  wreck  the  sd- 
ministration's  program  because  they  think 
it  will  help  defeat  the  New  Deal  If  President 
Roosevelt  Is  a  fourth-term  candidate  next 
year. 

And  there  are  Democrats  who  would  resort 
to  extremes  in  subsidies  just  to  roll  back 
prices  and  make  things  look  good  before  the 
1944  elections. 

At  this  late  date,  ntoderate,  well-controlled 
subsidies  have  a  place  in  the  anti-Inflation 
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pr'vgram  If  we  had  developed  a  genuine, 
hard-lxiiled  prcgram  In  the  beginning,  sub- 
8d:rs  miRht  not  have  been  necessary.  But 
we  didn't. 

Subssdu's  are  a  dangerous  Instrument. 
Like  the  Republicans  and  sc.me  of  the  Dera- 
ocrKts  in  CopfrreiS,  we  thlnlt  they  are  espe- 
cially d:tny?r  us  in  the  hands  of  some  ele- 
ments m  the  N.'w  Deal.  Wrongly  handled, 
thry  CGUirl  bee  me  more  Inflationary  than 
i-a'ural,  unrestrained  trends. 

Bu:  the  principal  cpjxinents  of  subsidies 
now  arc  those  who  have  profl'ed  most  from 
them,  in  the  past.  Government  subsidies  are 
not  new.  They  have  been  going  on  for  many 
ye:irs.  under  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
adm!nistratl(^ns. 

Any  wage  raise  or  price  increase  now  Im- 
medtutely  pyramids  Itself  Into  a  'vave  of  price 
and  wage  increases.  Subsidies  have  the 
virtue  of  not  pyramiding,  providing  they  are 
grudgingly  extended  solely  In  cases  where 
flat  ceilings  become  wholly  unworkable. 

The  poorest  po.itics  Is  pxDlltlcs  In  the  food 
basket.  Unless  Congress,  the  administration, 
the  farm  bloc,  the  labor  unions,  and  the  rest 
stop  playing  this  brand  of  politics,  full-blown, 
sky-high  inflation  will  develop. 

We  are  now  in  It  up  to  our  elbows.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  go  utterly  slap-happy  and 
plunge  In  over  our  ears. 


Adjushnsnt  of  Veterans  to  Civilian  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CURK 

or    MISSOtTIU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  December  18  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  December  15).  1943 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled.  "Now  Is  the  Time 
To  Stop  the  Next  Bonus  March."  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of 
December  3,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

NOW  IS  THE  TIMK  TO  STOP  THE  NEXT  BONtJS 
MARCH 

With  thousands  of  servicemen  being  dis- 
charged monthly  for  disability  and  other  rea- 
sons, an  adequate  program  for  adjusting 
veterans  to  civUlan  life  cannot  be  postponed. 
Numerous  proposals  have  been  made,  rang- 
ing Irom  a  Jeep  and  a  chicken  farm  for  every 
unemployed  veteran  to  the  program  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  last  week  by  President 
Roosevelt.  Nine  congressional  committees 
are  considering  more  than  100  demobilization 
plans.  Next  year's,  political  platlonas  will 
no  doubt  be  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
lavish  promises. 

Unless  the  task  Is  approached  on  a  scien- 
tific and  long-term  basis,  there  will  be  a 
danger  of  repeating  the  fiascos  and  compro- 
mises which  characterized  veterans'  affairs 
after  the  last  war.  That  experience  stands 
as  a  warning  lesson. 

After  the  Armistice  the  discharged  sol- 
dier was  given  $60  In  cash,  his  uniform,  and 
•  railroad  ticket.  There  were  additional  and. 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory  provisions  for  the 
care  and  vocational  training  of  the  disabled. 
But  the  average  veteran,  observing  the  In- 
flated Incomes  of  civilians  and  the  prevalence 
of  siik  shirts,  felt  that  he  had  not  received 


a  square  deal.  Then  came  the  bonus  issue, 
with  Congress  yielding  in  1924  to  the  pressure 
cf  the  veterans'  lobby  over  the  opposition  of 
President  CooUdge. 

The  bonus  passed  in  that  year  was  in  the 
form  of  "adjusted  compensation,"  or  paid-up 
life  Insurance  policies  to  mature  20  years 
later.  It  was  an  Illogical  compromise,  cock'-d 
up  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  issue.  To 
obtain  the  cash  conversion  of  their  compen- 
sation certificates,  15,000  veterans  marched  in 
1932  on  Washington,  where  they  lived  in 
squalor,  engaged  in  rioting,  and  were  iinally 
evicted  by  General  MacArthur. 

The  bonus  march  was  primarily  a  symp- 
tom of  the  then  prevailing  depression,  but 
It  also  expressed  the  veterans'  conviction 
that  they  had  not  been  treated  fairly.  Full 
payment  finally  was  authorized  in  1936.  in- 
creasing the  national  debt  by  $2,000,000,000 
at  a  time  when  the  Nation's  resources  were 
being  strained  to  overcome  its  most  severe 
economic  crisis. 

The  proposals  recently  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  Imnredlate  enactment  were  based 
In  part  on  a  report  earlier  this  year  by  the 
now  defunct  National  Resources  PlanninE; 
Board.  Broad  principles  of  the  report,  with 
the  details  to  be  filled  In  by  Congress,  should 
be  followed  In  the  permanent  veterans'  pro- 
gram.   They  are: 

1.  Furlough  pay  for  an  adequate  period,  in- 
cluding family  aJlowances. 

2.  After  that,  special  unemployment  In- 
surance for  a  specified  period. 

3.  Special  aid  and  counsel  on  readjustment 
and  rehabilitation.  (Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  National  Guard  men  and  draftees  are  now 
in  their  fourth  year  of  service,  and  to  them 
the  return  to  civilian  life  will  be  entry  Into 
an  alien  world.) 

4.  Tuition  and  allowances  for  those  who 
desire  to  continue  their  educations — a  per- 
manent and  constructive  contribution. 

5.  Credit  for  old-age  and  survivors'  insur- 
ance for  the  time  spent  in  service. 

6.  Opportunities  for  agricultural  employ- 
ment and  settlement  for  those  desiring  such 
benefits. 

There  Is  no  way  of  adequately  compen- 
sating men  who  risk  their  lives,  or  even  of 
overcoming  the  sacrifices  Incidental  to  en- 
tering the  armed  services.  At  the  best  we 
can  only  nrake  an  approach. 

The  sensible  approach  Is  through  a  liberal 
program  of  constructive  readjustment.  The 
alternative  Is  an  uncertain  future  bonus 
system  which.  In  the  last  Instance,  became  a 
political  sop  and  a  wretched  way  of  express- 
ing the  Nation's  gratitude. 


11,000,000  Voles— Shall  We  Allow  Those 
Who  Fight  for  Democracy  To  Vote  for 
Democracy? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  18,  1943 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  add  my  commendation  and  some 
words  of  appreciation  to  many  others 
from  home  and  r  broad,  for  the  great 
fight  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  WoRLEY]  is  making  on  behalf  of  the 
servicemen's  right  to  vote.  Many  of 
us  who  believe  in  extending  the  rights 
and  privileges  to  our  men  and  women 
who  are  in  uniform  are  deeply  grateful 


for  hi.s  leadership  and  advice  on  this  very 
technical  question. 

I  believe  in  the  theory  of  constitu- 
tional government.  I  think  I  realize  the 
importance  of  preventing  too  great  a 
centralization  of  Federal  power,  but  I 
also  realize  that  in  the  time  of  war.  when 
our  Nation  is  fighting  for  its  life,  certain 
rights  of  the  individual  must  be  relin- 
cui'jhed  temporarily  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation. 

A  democracy,  by  its  very  nature,  is 
ocmpelled  to  move  slowly  at  times  if  it 
stays  within  the  strict  confines  of  con- 
stitutional government.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary for  it  to  move  fast  in  order  to 
preserve  its  national  existence.  We  ha'e 
reccqnizod  this  principle  every  time  our 
Nation  has  faced  a  national  danger.  We 
have  made  the  choice  time  and  again 
between  strict  adherence  to  constitu- 
tional procedure  and  the  voluntary  re- 
linquishment of  certain  liberties  for  a 
temporary  period.  We  have  made  the 
choice  between  the  letter  of  the  law 
v/hich  hindered  us  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law  which  gave  us  freedom  and  celerity 
cf  movement  for  our  national  perpetua- 
tion. 

It  is  in  wartime  when  these  occasions 
have  been  most  numerous,  for  danger  to 
our  Nation  has  always  demanded  quick 
and  decisive  action. 

Martial  law  is  a  suspension  of  con- 
stitutional civil  rights  of  the  individual. 
Confiscation  of  property  for  military  use 
or  for  the  purpose  of  combatting  great 
floods  or  fires  or  storm  perils  to  the  life 
and  properties  of  communities  are  tem- 
porary suspension  of  i.idividual  property 
rights,  and  the  impression  of  men  and 
women  into  fire  fighting  and  levee 
building  all  are  infringements  on  con- 
stitutional civil  rights.  But  we  do  these 
things  because  the  Nation's  Ufe  and 
groups  of  our  people's  lives  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  rights  of  an  individual 
in  times  of  peril. 

Under  this  heading  I  believe  lies  the 
justification  of  national  conscription  for 
military  service.  Under  times  of  ex- 
treme national  emergency  I  beheve  that 
total  conscription  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion would  be  Justified.  Under  this 
philosophy  the  Supreme  Court  of  our 
land  has  recently  declared  legal  the  de- 
portation and  confinement  in  camps  of 
certain  American  citizens  of  Japanese 
racial  origin. 

We  all  admit  the  danger  of  any  of 
these  measures  if  misused,  or  continued 
beyond  the  emergency  period.  A  free 
people  should  guard  jealously  and  yield 
reluctantly  any  of  its  precious  liberties. 
But  the  test  of  a  free  people's  right  to 
those  liberties  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  the  ability  of  that  people  to  use 
good  judgment  in  adapting  that  Con- 
stitution to  its  national  needs,  and  its 
ability  to  retain  enough  flexibility  and 
speed  of  movement  in  times  of  great  peril 
to  insure  its  national  perpetuation. 

One  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  a 
democracy  is  the  right  of  suffrage — the 
right  of  the  individuals  to  choose  by  the 
ballot  their  public  servants,  their  law- 
makers, and  their  law-enforcement  ofiB- 
cials.  The  Constitution  has  for  over  a 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years  allowed 
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the  States  to  set  up  the  times,  places, 
and  qualifications  of  the  electors.  The 
48  States  have  48  different  sets  of  laws  in 
regard  to  voting.  They  vary  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  extend  the  privilege 
and  right  of  voting  to  their  respective 
electors.  Many  of  the  States'  require- 
ments are  so  severe  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  absentee  voting  is  impossible. 
Especially  is  this  so  when  global  dis- 
tances and  time  limits  are  complied  with 
or  considered.  These  factors  and  many 
others  which  space  does  not  permit  me 
to  inscribe  will  prevent  the  members  of 
our  armed  forces  from  voting  if  the  mat- 
ter is  left  to  the  action  of  the  48  States. 
As  I  see  it  several  imperatives  exi-it : 

(a)  A  uniform  Federal  ballot,  ap- 
proved by  Federal  law; 

(b>  Full  cooperation  of  our  Federal 
military  facilities  and  personnel  in  the 
one,  transportation  and  distribution  of 
ballots;  two,  operation  of  polls;  and 
three,  collection  and  returning  of  the 
cast  ballots  to  their  respective  States. 

Here  the  Federal  cooperation  ceases 
and  the  States  distribute  to  their  respec- 
tive election  boards  the  sealed  ballots. 
The  local  precinct  election  boards  then 
perform  their  usual  services  of  counting, 
tabulating,  and  certifying  the  results. 

Thus  you  have  joint  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities.  The  spirit  of 
democratic  suffrage  has  been  maintained. 
The  States,  if  they  wish,  could  call  their 
respective  legislatures  into  special  session 
for  the  purpose  of  approving,  under 
emergency  war  powers,  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Government's  plan  for  a  uniform 
war  ballot.  States'  rights  would  be  pro- 
tected and  at  the  same  time  we  as  a 
grateful  Nation  could  set  an  example  of 
democracy  in  action,  an  example  of  a 
democracy  zealous  of  the  rights  of  11,- 
000,000  men  and  women  to  cast  their 
vote  even  in  times  of  war.  This  action 
would  prove  to  those  men  and  women 
In  our  armed  forces  that  the  people  tliey 
fight  for  have  faith  in  the  ability  of  a 
constitutional  democracy  to  function 
even  under  great  difficulties.  It  would 
be  the  greatest  of  psychological  blows  in 
behalf  of  the  disenfranchised  people  of 
the  Axis  Nations,  and  it  would  be  a 
beacon  of  light  to  the  millions  of  com- 
mon people  throughout  the  world  who, 
we  are  hoping,  some  day  will  institute 
constitutional  democracy. 


Benefits  for  Seryicemen,  Ex-Servicemen, 
and  Their  Dependents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALirOENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  18,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  several  times  pointedly 
come  to  my  attention  that  benefits  in- 
tended by  Congress  for  servicemen,  ex- 
service  men,  and  their  dependents  fre- 
quently are  not  received  by  thera,  mostly 


because  of  the  failure  of  the  potential 
beneficiaries  to  apply  for  such  benefits, 
generally  by  reason  of  their  lack  of  in- 
formation concerning  such  benefits. 

Legislation  pertaining  to  those  serv- 
ing actively  in  our  Nation's  armed  forces, 
or  to  those  who  have  so  served,  and  their 
dependents  is  now  so  voluminous  as  to 
be  cor  fusing.  Although  I  have  been  in- 
tensely interested  in  this  legislation  from 
year  to  year,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
find  these  statutes  without  painstaking 
investigation.  Not  all  of  such  laws  are 
applicable  to  all  of  such  persons;  in  fact, 
most  of  them  are  applicable  only  to  cer- 
tain groups,  imder  certain  conditions. 

How  to  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos 
so  that  those  in  each  such  group  might 
be  put  on  notice  as  to  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  benefits  to  which  they  might 
become  eligible,  without  requiring  them 
to  read  too  much  about  other  benefits 
to  which  they  could  never  be  entitled, 
has  heretofore  been  an  imsolved  prob- 
lem. 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  this  maze 
of  material  has,  I  believe,  recently  been 
fashioned  by  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Millard 
W.  Rice,  the  national  service  director 
for  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  now 
the  dean  among  the  national  legislative 
representatives  of  the  several  major  vet- 
eran organizations. 

Mr.  Rice  has  compiled  a  31-point  out- 
line as  to  all  such  benefits,  divided  into 
5  parts,  a  scanning  of  which  will  speed- 
ily inform  a  serviceman,  a  veteran,  or 
his  dependent  as  to  what  governmental 
benefits,  if  any,  he  or  she  might  be  en- 
titled to  under  the  circumstances  indi- 
cated. 

Those  who  read  such  outline  should 
be  cautioned  that  it  is  merely  an  out- 
line, and  that  more  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  each  such  point  can  be 
secured  from  the  War  Department,  the 
Navy  Department,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, or  whatever  governmental 
agency  may  be  concerned  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  particular  law  indicated. 
It  is  well  also  to  be  reminded  that 
active  servicemen  may  request  the  as- 
sistance of  an  American  Red  Cross  rep- 
resentative as  to  any  problem  or  claim, 
whereas  discharged  veterans,  and  the 
dependents  of  veterans,  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  requesting  needed  advice  and 
assistance  from  the  service  officers  of 
the  several  congressionally  chartered 
veteran  organizations:  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans — commonly  referred 
to  as  the  D.  A.  V. — which  is  composed 
exclusively  of  American  citizens  who 
have  been  either  wounded,  gassed,  in- 
jured, or  disabled  while  serving  honor- 
ably in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  some  country  allied  with 
it,  during  time  of  war;  the  American 
Legion,  composed  of  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  of  World  War  No.  1 
and  World  War  No.  2;  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars — commonly  referred  to 
as  the  V.  F.  W. — composed  solely  cf 
America's  campaign  badge  war,  cam- 
paign and  expedition  veterans. 

These  three  major  veteran  organiza- 
tions and  others  have  been  recognized 
by  Congress  and  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration as  having  the  right,  through 


their  accredited  service  officers,  to  look 
through  the  papers  in  the  claim  folders 
of  veteran  applicants  and  to  advise  and 
assist  them  as  to  the  proper  prepara- 
tion, presentation,  and  prosecution  of 
their  equitable  claims  for  various  bene- 
fits potentially  provided  for.  Most  ap- 
plicants would  be  wise  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  technical  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  such  veteran  organization 
service  officers. 

Mr.  Rice  assures  me  that  the  outline 
prepared  by  him  has  been  carefully 
checked  by  members  of  his  staff  and  by 
the  office  of  the  legislative  counsel  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  make  sure 
of  its  accuracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  out- 
line prepared  by  Mr.  Rice  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

OnriNi  OF  BTnrrm  rem   Soivicemih,   Ek- 

6ER\aCKMEN,    AND    THEE    DKPOUXtim 

I.  BEKEzrrs   roK   poisons   BnvzMC   nf   aucxo 
roBcxs 

1.  Base  pay  for  enlisted  personnel,  begin- 
ning with  privates  or  apprentice  seamen,  and 
up  through  seven  grades  to  master  sergeant 
or  chief  petty  officer.  Is  from  $50  to  $138  per 
month.  Base  pay  for  commissioned  person- 
nel begins  with  $150  per  month  for  second 
lieutenants  or  ensigns.  All  base  pay  of  en- 
listed men  is  Increased  by  20  percent  and  of 
all  officers  by  10  percent  while  on  sea  duty 
or  serving  outside  the  continental  United 
States  or  In  Alaska.  Active  flying  duty  or 
active  submarine  duty  increases  the  base  pay 
by  50  percent,  and  active  parachutist  duty  by 
$100  per  month  for  officers  and  $50  per  month 
for  enlisted  men.  Certain  other  pay  In- 
creases are  provided  for  special  skilled  or 
dangerous  types  of  service.  Longevity  pay  is 
provided  by  adding  6  percent  to  the  base  pay 
for  each  3  years  of  active  or  Reserve  service, 
up  to  30  years. 

2.  Allowances.  In  varying  amount,  for 
clothing,  subsistence,  and  quarters  made  to 
officers  and,  under  certain  conditions,  to  en- 
listed men  are  not  subject  to  income  tax. 

3.  During  World  War  No.  2,  after  June  1. 
1942.  any  enlisted  man  with  a  wife  (includ- 
ing a  divorced  wife)  or  a  dependent  child 
must,  upon  a  written  application  therefor 
by  himself  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  dependent, 
be  charged  with  an  allotment  from  his  pay 
of  $22  per  month,  to  which  Is  added  a  Gov- 
ernment allowance  of  $28  per  month  for  a 
wife,  plus  additional  allowances,  in  varying 
amounts,  for  other  dependents,  and  an  addi- 
tional allotment  of  $5  per  month  is  charged 
against  his  pay.  and  aJlowances.  in  varying 
amounts,  are  made  for  his  dependent  parents, 
brothers,  or  sisters  which  may  be  terminated 
at  his  written  request.  In  the  event  of  death 
during  active  service  a  veteran's  dependent  or 
designated  next  of  kin  is  entitled  to  a  gratuity 
equal  to  the  monthly  pay  of  the  deceased  for 
a  period  of  6  months. 

4.  National  service  life  Insurance,  obtain- 
able without  examination  during  Arst  120 
days  of  active  service,  or  before  Atigust  11, 
1043,  whichever  date  is  later,  and  thereafter 
if  found  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
be  a  good  insurance  risk  (with  privilege  of 
conversion  after  1  year;  mandatory  conver- 
sion before  end  of  fifth  policy  year) ,  in  mul- 
tiples of  $500,  from  $1,000  to  $10,000.  for  thos« 
in  active  service  since  October  8,  1940,  ma- 
turable  only  by  death  of  the  insured,  wltli 
proviso  that  premiums  may  be  waived  dtir- 
ing  continuous  total  disability,  which  com- 
menced after  he  was  insured,  and  before  h* 
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becsm«  60  yfnrs  of  aKo,  and  which  has  con- 
tinued fcr  6  co::c?'.utivc  months. 

5.  Certain  protection  lor  thofc  In  active 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  American  cit:z?ns.  under  certain  con- 
ditions, in  the  active  ccn'ice  of  some  country 
Rllied  wi'h  it  during  t'.me  of  war.  with  ref- 
erence to  private  life  insurance  and  propeity 
rights,  and  personal  indebtedness,  when  abil- 
ity to  meet  obligations  Is  Impaired  by  such 
service,  through  judicial  process,  under  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors"  Civil  Relief  Act.  (All  mat- 
ters affecting  real  or  personal  property  rights 
should  be  referred  promptly  to  competent 
local  attorneys  for  assistance  and  advice.) 

6.  Naturalization  as  an  American  citizen 
by  the  easy  petition  method  as  to  any  alien 
while  serving  .n  the  armed  forces,  as  well  as 
lor  certain  wi.r  veterans. 

11.   MONETAKT   BENtriTS  TO  VETEKANS 

1.  Compeneatlon  or  pension  for  disabilities 
proven  to  have  been  incurred  in,  or  aggra- 
vated by  reason  of.  active  service  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  ranging 
from  $6  to  $235  per  month,  depending  en 
the  nature,  degree,  and  permanency  of  dis- 
ability, and  the  time  of  its  incurrence.  In- 
cluding statutory  awards  ranging  from 
•  18.75  to  »285  per  month  for  certain  disabill- 
tlea,  but,  i;  Single  and  without  dependents, 
not  more  than  $20  per  month  while  tjelnR 
furnished  hospital  treatment  or  domiciiiary 
care  by  any  governmental  agency. 

2.  Retirement  benefits,  at  three-fourths  of 
base  pay.  for  certain  Regular  officers  with 
permanent  handicapping  disabilities,  or  after 
a  certain  period  for  certain  types  of  service, 
or  and  the  attainment  of  certain  ages;  and 
for  certain  emergency,  provisional,  proba- 
tionary, and  temporary  ofBcers  with  perma- 
nent disabilities  of  requisite  degree,  clearly 
shown  to  have  been  acquired  in  active  serv- 

-  Ice.  in  fact,  in  line  of  duty. 

*  3.  Pensions  on  the  basis  of  age,  degree  of 
Inability  to  earn  a  living,  and  or  length  of 
service  for  ( 1 )  Civil  War  veterans,  In  the 
amount  of  $75  per  month,  or  $100,  if  in  need 
of  a  regular  attendant,  (2)  Indian  war  vet- 
erans. In  amounts  ranging  from  $20  to  $55  per 
month,  or  $72,  If  In  need  of  an  attendant,  and 
(3)  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Philippine  Insurrection,  and  Boxer  Rebellion. 
In  amounts  ranging  from  $12  to  $60  per 
month,  plus  varying  amounts  if  In  need  of  a 
regular  attendant,  with  total  not  to  exceed 
$100.  but  only  $8  while  being  furnished  hos- 
pital treatment  or  domiciliary  care  by  the 
Veterans'  AdJninistration  If  the  veteran  has 
no  dependents,  provided  that  as  to  those  in  a 
soldiers"  home  continually  since  on  or  before 
Ju'.y  15.  1943.  previous  pension  up  to  $50  shall 
be  continued. 

4.  Pension  of  $40  per  month  for  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  Philippine  In- 
surrection. Boxer  Rebellion,  or  World  War 
Nd.  1,  with  90  days  or  more  of  honorable 
service,  or.  if  less  than  90  days,  if  discharged 
for  disability  incurred  In  line  of  duty,  who 
suffer  with  permanent  total  disability,  re- 
gardless of  service  connection,  if  not  due  to 
misconduct.  (Only  $8  per  month  Is  paid  to 
single  men.  without  dependents,  while  being 
furnished  hospital  treatment  or  domlclUarj' 
care  by  a  governmental  agency.) 

5.  Enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army,  or  of 
the  Philippine  Scouts,  who  have  served  20 
years  or  more  and  who  have  become  perma- 
nently Incapacitated  for  active  service,  due 
to  physical  disability  Incurred  In  line  of 
duty,  may  be  retired  at  75  percent  of  the 
average  monthly  pay  received  for  6  months 
prior  to  retirement.  This  retired  pay  may 
be  waived  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  pen- 
sion or  compensation. 

6.  Enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Navy,  whose 
service  began  after  July  1.  1925.  may,  after 
20  years  service,  be  tri'.nsfrrred  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  at  one-half  tne  base  pay  received 
at  lime  of  transfer,  and.  aiicr  completion  of 


30  years  of  service,  are  transferred  to  the  re- 
tired lict  with  75  percent  cf  the  pay  cf  their 
rank  at  date  cf  retirement,  plus  all  perma- 
nent additions  thereto.  If  their  .'^ervice  com- 
menced on  or  ijrior  to  July  1.  1925,  they  could 
be  tran.^fcrred  to  the  Fleet  P.?s°rve  upon 
completion  of  at  least  18  years  service,  with 
one-third  cf  base  pay,  and  alter  20  years  ol 
service  or  more,  one-half  the  base  pay  re- 
ceived at  time  of  transfer,  plus  all  perma- 
nent additions.  This  pay  is  increased  by  10 
percent  for  all  men  credited  with  rxtraorcli- 
nary  heroism  in  line  of  duty,  or  whose 
average  marks  in  conduct  fcr  20  cr  mere 
year  shall  be  not  less  than  95  percent  of 
the  maximum'.  After  30  years  of  service  they 
are  transferred  to  the  retired  list  of  the  Ret?- 
ular  Navy  with  75  percent  ol  the  pay  of  their 
rank  at  date  of  retirement,  plus  ail  perma- 
nent additions. 

7.  E.Tlisted  men  cf  the  Army  or  Navy  are, 
after  30  years  of  service,  entitled  to  retire- 
ment with  monthly  pay  at  75  percent  of  their 
last  base  pay. 

8.  Statutory  award  of  $10  per  month  i.s 
payable  to  all  medal  of  honor  men,  a-^e  65 
or  more. 

9  All  monetary  benefits  from  the  Veterans" 
Administration  are  exempt  from  taxation,  or 
from  attachment  by  claims  of  private  credi- 
tors, or  as  to  claims  of  any  other  Ciovern- 
ment  agency,  except  as  to  overpayments  by 
the  Veterans"  Administration. 

10.  Adjusted  service  credit  up  to  $50.  pay- 
able in  cash,  or,  if  more,  an  adjusted-service 
certificate  based  upon  adjusted-service 
credit,  for  active  World  War  No.  1  service  in 
excess  of  60  days,  computed  at  the  rate  of  $1 
per  day  for  domestic  service  and  $1.25  per 
day  for  overseas  service,  with  maximum  limi- 
tations, exchangeable  for  United  States 
bonds  bearing  interest  at  3  percent,  rede^nr- 
able  at  any  time. 

11.  Government  life-insurance  policies,  as 
to  death  or  permanent  total  disability,  in 
multiples  of  $600  up  to  $10,000  for  Insurable 
veterans  of  (1)  World  War  No.  1  or  (2)  of 
peacetime-service  men  who  applied  there- 
for prior  to  October  8.  1940.  with  lien  loans 
permissible  up  to  94  percent  of  reserve  value, 
at  interest  ol  5  percent  per  annum. 

12.  Incompetent  and  minor  beneficiaries 
generally  receive  their  monetary  benefits,  if 
any.  through  guardians,  whose  accountings 
are  periodically  inspected  by  regional  attor- 
neys of  the  Veterans"  Administration. 

ni.    MEDICAL   TREATMENT   AND   DOMICILIARY    CARE 

1.  Hospital  treatment,  or  outpatient  medi- 
cal or  dental  treatment,  including  necessary 
medicines  and  prosthetic  appliances,  may  be 
furnished  certain  persons  medically  deter- 
mined to  be  in  need  thereof,  lor  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  Outpatient  treatment 
may  also  be  authorized  for  any  non-service- 
connected  condition  which  Is  associated  with 
and  aggravating  a  service-connected  dls- 
abil.ty,  as  adjunct  treatment. 

2.  Hospital  treatment  or  domiciliary  care 
for  non-service-connected  disabilities  may  be 
furnished,  when  needed,  for  any  war  veteran 
not  dishonorably  discharged,  or  for  any  peace- 
time veteran  discharged  from  service  for 
disability  Inciarred  In  line  of  duty  or  who  Is 
In  receipt  of  pension  for  service-connected 
disability  when  suffering  from  certain  dis- 
abilities which  incapacitate  them  from  earn- 
ing a  living  and  they  have  no  adequate  means 
of  support. 

3.  Transportation  to,  and  back  from,  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities,  when  au- 
thorized In  advance,  for  examination,  med- 
ical treatment,  hospitalization,  or  domiciliary 
care. 

4.  Clothing  may  be  furnished  at  Gcvern- 
ment  expense  to  beneficiaries  receiving  lios- 
pltal  treatment  or  domiciliary  care  In  Vet- 
erans' Administration  faclUtlea,  when  nec- 
essary for  protection  of  health  or  lor  sat.i- 
tary  reasons  and  when  such  beneficiaries  are 


without  mean-:  and  receiving  less  than  $10 
per  month  lor  their  own  personal  use. 
Toilet  article?,  barber  service,  tobacco,  etc., 
are  lurnislicd  boa.  flciarle.3  receiving  hospital- 
ization or  domiciliary  care  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration f.">cilitlc.i.  whose  total  income  la 
less  than  $6  per  month. 

rv    MISCELLANEOUS  LENEFITS  FOR  VETERANS 

1.  Vocational  rehttbilitation,  including 
placement  in  suitable  gainful  employment, 
furni.'^hed  by  the  Veterans"  Administration 
for  those  honorably  discharged  service-con- 
nec'ed  disablfd  veterans  of  V/orld  War  No.  U 
who  arc  feasible  therefor,  and  in  need  thereof, 
to  overcome  a  service-incurred  handicap. 

2.  CLTtam  preferences  as  to  Federal  civil 
service,  as  to  physical  and  age  prerequisites, 
examinations,  ratings,  appointments,  reten- 
tions, and  reinstatement  of  Federal  employ- 
ment, are  extended  to  qualified  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans,  the  wives  of  unem- 
ployable service-connected  or  55-year-aged 
pensioned  veterans,  the  widows  ol  veterans, 
and  other  war  veterans  and  regulars,  sup- 
plemented by  extensive  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  and  Veterans  Employment 
Service,  in  every  State,  lor  war  veterans. 
Any  World  War  No.  2  veteran  who  applies 
therefor,  wltliin  40  days  after  discharge,  l3 
entitled  to  reinstatement  to  the  Federal  po- 
sition held  at  time  ol  entering  service,  or  to 
one  cf  equal  grade  and  pay,  or  to  his  previous 
private  employment,  where  at  all  practicable 
for  employer,  enforceable  by  order  el  court, 
if  neco&^ary 

3.  Credit  for  all  active  military  or  naval 
service  fur  Federal  civil-service  retirement 
purposes,  with  minor  exceptions.         * 

4.  Credit  for  all  active  war  service  lor  rail- 
road-retirement purposes. 

5.  Burial  allowance,  up  to  the  amount  of 
8100.  may  be  paid  as  to  any  war  veteran, 
honorably  discharged  or  In  receipt  of  pension 
cr  compensation,  as  to  any  veteran  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces  lor  disability  Incurred 
In  line  of  duty  or  In  receipt  of  pension  for 
service-connected  disability. 

A  United  States  flag  to  drape  the  casket, 
subsequently  to  be  turned  ever  to  the  next 
of  kin.  may  be  furnished  as  to  any  veteran, 
discharged  honcrably  after  active  service  dur- 
ing any  war  or  after  serving  at  least  one 
enlistment  or  by  reason  of  disability  In- 
curred in  line  of  duty,  or  as  to  any  person 
who  dies  or  has  died  In  military  service 
after  May  27.  1941.  Burial  In  a  national 
cemetery  may  be  arranged  as  to  any  honor- 
ably discharged  veteran  or  as  to  anyone  who 
dies  while  in  active  service,  with  right  of 
burial  therein  of  his  wife  or  widow,  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  as  to  his  minor 
children  or  adult  unmarried  daughters.  The 
expenses  incident  to  transporting  the  body 
of  one  who  has  died  while  in  active  service, 
or  of  a  veteran  who  has  died  in  a  Veterans' 
Admlnl.stration  facility,  to  the  place  of  burial, 
are,  within  limitations,  borne  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Headstone  or  marker — stone  or 
marble — will  be  furnished  for  the  unmarked 
grave  of  any  honorably  discharged  veteran 
or  as  to  anyone  who  died  while  In  the  active 
service. 

6.  Various  benefits,  rights,  and  privileges 
are  also  provided  a.>  to  certain  veterans,  their 
dependents,  and  their  organizations  under 
State  laws,  as  per  the  lesumd  thereof,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  House  Committee  on  Pensions, 
entitled  'State  Veterans'  Laws." 

V.    MONET .\aY    BENrriTS    FOR    DEPENDENTS 

1  Death  compen.satlon  or  pension,  under 
varying  conditions,  to  widows  and  minor 
children  (also  including  helpless  children), 
and  dependent  parents,  of  those  deceased 
veteraiis  who  d  .•  as  the  result  of  service- 
connected  di^-abiiitlf  s. 

2.  Death  compensation.  in  smaller 
amounts,  under  certain  conditions,  to  widows 
and  minor  children   (also  Including  helpless 
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chndren)  of  tbose  deceased  'World  War  No.  1 
Teterans.  who.  at  time  of  death,  had  some 
service-connected  disability  cf  measurable 
degree,  even  though  less  than  1  percent. 

3.  Diath  pensions,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  widows  and  minor  children  (also 
including  helpless  children)  of  deceased 
Civil  War,  Spanish-American  V7ar,  Philippine 
Insurrection,  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  Indian 
War  veterans. 

Non. — Members  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps,  the  Women's  Reserves  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Women's  Reserve 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  on  the  basis  of  active 
duty,  are  eligible  to  all  veterans'  benefits. 


For  Better  Teamwork  in  Goyernment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  18,  1943  . 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaket-,  nnder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  an  article  written  by  me  which 
was  carried  in  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun  of  December  8.  1943: 

The  workings  of  our  lorm  of  government 
and  our  methods  of  administration  and  legis- 
lation are  being  challenged  today  by  news- 
paper editors  and  columnists,  by  political 
scientists  and  public  administrators,  and  by 
Members  ol  Congress.  It  is  alleged  that  our 
political  machinery  was  devised  lor  a  simple 
agricultural  society,  but  Is  no  longer  compe- 
tent to  resolve  efficiently  the  issues  Imposed 
on  government  by  the  needs  ol  a  great  In- 
dustrial nation. 

For  example,  the  editors  ol  Time.  Life,  and 
Fortune,  in  the  November  number  of  For- 
time.  present  a  large-scale  report  on  Our 
Form  of  Government,  In  which  they  sug- 
gest varlcuh.  ways  of  achieving  a  more  effec- 
tive Presidency  and  of  "rehabilitating  Con- 
gress." Charles  Beard,  distinguished  his- 
torian. In  his  new  book.  The  Republic,  devotes 
a  chapter  to  a  critique  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. Henry  Hazlitt.  one  ol  the  editors  of 
the  New  York  Times.  In  his  recent  book,  A 
New  Constitution  Now,  criticizes  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  Members  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  have  Introduced  a 
score  ol  proposals  to  modernize  its  machinery 
and  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  All  this  discussion  and  debate 
Is  evidence  that  something  is  wrong  with 
our  political  machinery. 

The  need  ol  closer  collaboration  between 
Cong.ess  and  the  administration  has  fre- 
quently been  felt  and  voiced  in  the  course  of 
our  national  history.  So  long  as  the  United 
States  was  half  empty,  prosperous,  and  well- 
protected  by  broad  oceans,  the  old  balance- 
of-power  system  was  tolerable.  But  now  that 
the  Nation  Is  crowded,  harassed  by  serious 
social  and  economic  problems,  and  deeply 
Involved  in  world  affairs,  better  teamwork 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  our  National  Government  Is  es- 
sential to  our  welfare  and  security.  No  Item 
on  the  present  agenda  of  democracy  has  a 
higher  priority  than  that  of  Inducing  closer, 
stronger,  steadl3r,  cooperation  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  In  promoting  the 
welfare  ot  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations. 

»=:ffectlve  cooperation  between  the  two  great 
political  branches  is  indispensable  for  suc- 


cessful government,  which  is  what  we  need 
in  these  crucial  times — government  equally 
effective  for  the  waging  of  war  and  the  organ- 
izing of  peace. 

Tliough  the  Constitution  In  some  ways 
makes  it  easier  lor  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  to  cherish  their  formal 
separation  than  to  coojjerate  In  the  discharge 
ol  their  Joint  responsibilities,  the  founding 
fathers  Intended  that  the  Nation  should 
never  be  without  an  effective  government. 
They  so  arranged  it  that  that  need  never 
happen. 

A  b2tter  ordering  of  Presidential-congres- 
sional relationships  requires  no  formal 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  All  that  Is 
necessary  Is  a  ready  determination  to  use  the 
freedom  open  to  us  in  the  Constitution  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  relations  already 
linking  Congress  and  President.  Ten  years 
ago  President  Roosevelt  said  to  the  Congress, 
"The  letter  of  the  Constitution  wisely  de- 
clared a  separation,  but  the  Impulse  of  com- 
mon purpose  declares  a  union.'" 

In  recognition  of  this  need  for  closer  co- 
operation, a  variety  of  proposals  have  recently 
been  made  by  responsible  citizens.  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy,  formation  of  a  foreign 
relations  advisory  council  or  of  a  Joint  con- 
gressional-Presidential committee  on  foreign 
policy  has  been  urged.  Fortune  advocates 
collaboration  in  fiscal  management  through 
a  central  fiscal  btireau  in  the  Treasury  and 
a  Joint  congressional  fiscal  committee.  The 
designation  of  congressional  advisers  to  ma- 
jor administrative  agencies  has  been  suggest- 
ed. Roland  Young,  author  of  This  Is  Con- 
gress, proposes  the  formation- of  a  legislative 
cabinet  that  would  have  a  voice  in  the  ad- 
visory councils  of  the  administration.  Sen- 
ator O'Mahontt  favors  the  further  use  of 
mixed  commissions  like  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  on 
which  representatives  both  of  Congress  and 
the  administration  sat.  In  these  and  other 
ways  it  Is  proposed  to  institutionalize  the 
existing  informal  and  extra  legal  relations 
between  the  two  branches. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  desirable  direction, 
I  Introduced  a  resolution  (H.  R.  327)  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  October  19.  My 
resolution,  which  was  sympathetically  dis- 
cussed In  the  House  on  November  12.  pro- 
poses to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
provide  for  a  question  period  at  which  heads 
,  of  executive  departments  and  Independent 
agencies  would  be  requested,  but  not  re- 
qu'red,  to  appear  and  answer  questions. 

Under  this  proposal,  2  hours  would  be  set 
aside  at  least  every  2  weeks,  but  not  oftener 
than  once  a  week,  when  Members  of  the 
House  could  question  administrative  officials 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  Half  the  time 
would  be  devoted  to  written  questions  that 
had  previously  been  approved  by  the  proper 
legislative  committee,  submitted  to  the  of- 
ficial, and  printed  In  the  CoNCRESsioifAL  Rec- 
ord. The  latter  half  of  the  question  period 
would  be  reserved  lor  oral  questions  by  Mem- 
bers ol  the  House,  control  of  this  time  being 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee 
which  issued  the  invitation  and  approved  the 
written  questions.  The  proceedings  during 
the  question  period  would  be  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  for  all  to  read,  unless 
it  Is  an  executive  session. 

This  is  not  a  new  Idea  nor  is  It  without 
precedent  In  otar  history.  President  Washing- 
ton and  Alexander  Hamilton,  when  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  appeared  before  the  First 
Congress.  This  precedent  was  not  followed 
thereafter  for  temperamental  reasons,  but 
select  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
unanimously  approved  propcsals  in  1864  and 
1881  to  permit  Cabinet  officers  to  participate 
in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  cr  the 
Senate.  Presidents  Taft,  Wilson,  and  Hoover 
favored  a  similar  plan  and  on  November  19 
Secretary  of  Sute  Hull  made  a  personal  re- 


port  directly   to   CongreM   on   the   Ifosoow 

Conference. 

My  reasons  for  reviving  thla  idea  at  this 
time  are  fairly  obvious.  I  think  it  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  Congress,  the 
administration,  the  National  Government, 
and  public  opinion.  From  the  viewpolut  of 
Congress  It  would  enable  us  to  become  better 
Informed  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
executive  branch  and  to  exercise  more  tffec- 
tive  oversight  of  the  administration  than  the 
cumbersome  and  irksome  method  of  special 
investigation  permits.  Spasmodic  inquiries 
by  select  committees,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  once 
observed,  do  not  afford  Congresa  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  the  inside  of  a  small  province  of 
Federal  administration.  "Hostile  or  design- 
ing officials  can  alwajs  hold  it  at  arm's  length 
by  dexterous  evasions  and  concealments.  It 
can  violently  disturb,  but  It  cannot  often 
fathom,  the  waters  of  the  sea  In  which  the 
bigger  fish  of  the  .civil  serrice  swim  and  feed. 
Its  dragnet  stirs  without  cleansing  the  bot- 
tom. Unless  it  has  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ments capable,  fearless  men,  altogether  in  its 
confidence  and  entirely  in  sympathy  with  its 
designs,  it  Is  clearly  helpless  to  do  more  than 
affright  those  officials  whose  consciences  are 
their  accusers." 

Committee  hearings,  moreover,  are  poorty 
attended  and  Members  of  Congreea  do  not 
tak%  part  in  them  unless  they  are  members 
of  the  committee  holding  the  hearing.  I  also 
believe  that  my  plan  would  reduce  irrespon- 
sible criticism  of  administrative  practices  to 
which  the  American  people  have  objected. 

From  the  administrative  standpoint,  the 
question  period  would  provide  officials  with 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  intent  of  Congress  In  passing 
a  law,  to  explain  the  problems  and  difficul- 
ties that  have  arisen  in  Its  application,  to 
answer  charges  made  against  them,  and  to 
Justify  their  policies.  A  frank  exchange  of 
questions  and  answers  would  go  a  long  way, 
I  believe,  to  clear  up  the  confusion  and  re- 
duce the  delays  and  bickerings  that  have 
lately  characterized  the  so-called  battle  of 
Washington. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  general  public, 
adoption  of  my  suggestion,  which  I  submit 
for  consideration  in  all  humility,  would  have 
the  advantage  of  enabling  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  Waah- 
Ington.  Today  the  average  man  on  the 
street  often  has  only  the  foggiest  ideas  con- 
cerning the  inner  workings  of  the  war  ma- 
chine. Government  plans  for  post-war  demo- 
bilization, reconversion,  employment,  social 
security,  lend-lease,  and  the  like.  As  the  edi- 
tors of  Fortune  point  out.  "there  seems  no 
valid  reason,  now  that  the  United  States'  fear 
of  George  in  and  his  domination  of  Parlia- 
ment has  faded  away,  why  the  tradition  that 
It  motivated — against  Cabinet  participation 
in  congressional  debate — should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  lapse.  A  monthly  full-dress  debate 
involving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  his 
Under  Secretaries,  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  add  greatly  to  mutual  under- 
standing, and  to  public  tuiderstanding  as 
well."  V>'hat  they  say  with  special  reference 
to  fiscal  policy  applies  with  equal  force  to 
other  public  questions. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole.  I  suggest  that  It  would 
help  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  two 
branches  and  make  for  better  teamwork  at  a 
crucial  period  in  our  national  history  if  Cabi- 
net members  and  other  Important  adminis- 
trative officers  were  allowed  on  certain  occa- 
sions to  address  the  Houses  of  Congress  and 
to  submit  themselves  to  questioning.  They 
do  this  now  at  committee  hearings  and  at 
press  conferences,  but  they  do  not  do  it  be- 
fore the  whole  House.  I  believe  that  the 
question  period  would  inform  and  reinvigo- 
rate  both  the  legislative  and  the  adminis- 
trative process.    It  would  quicken  the  pace 
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of  aovcrnment  Tlthout  disturbing  the  bal- 
ance between  the  two  branches. 

In  short,  my  suggestion  Is  one  way  of  Im- 
proving the  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
at  a  time  when  our  salvation  at  home  and 
alroad  depends  upon  their  ability  to  work 
together.  And  it  requires  no  constitutional 
amendment,  no  new  laws,  simply  an  amend- 
ment oi  the  rules  oi  the  House. 


Happier  New  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vnMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  18.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  plea 
of  confe.<;sion  and  avoidance  and  in 
humility  I  say  that  all  those  who  know 
me  know  that  I  am,  of  course,  dreaming 
of  a  white  Christmas  in  Vermont,  real- 
izing that  my  dreams  cannot  come  true. 

I  have  a  duty  to  do  as  best  I  can  per- 
form it  which  necessitates  my  presence 
here.  To  all  m.y  colleagues  here  and  to 
all  those  who  fight  at  the  battle  fronts 
and  at. the  front  here  at  home  go  my 
best  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

The  happier  days  of  any  and  all  new 
years  in  the  future  all  depend  on  what  we 
here  do  today  and  tomorrow  on  the  home 
front  to  cooperate  with  those  who  on  the 
far-flung  battle  lines  undertake  to  do  to- 
day to  make  it  possible  for  our  dreams 
and  theirs  of  a  better  day,  and  a  happier 
one,  to  come  true. 

God  knows  we  will  and  shall  do  all  we 
can  here  in  order  to  minimize  the  sacri- 
fices of  blood  and  treasure  which  they  are 
bound  to  have  to  contribute  in  order  to 
shorten  the  length  of  the  war,  as  we  fully 
recognize  the  demands  of  those  who  are 
fighting  for  us  and  for  the  liberties  we 
love  as  do  they. 

We  must  win  this  war,  and  we  shall,  in 
order  that  there  shall  be  an  end  to  all 
wars  and  to  this  recurring  loss  of  life  and 
blood  and  treasure  and  to  the  end  that 
an  enduring  peace  we  propose  shall  be 
made  secure.  We  must  have  a  peace 
that  shall  be  enduring,  else  civilization 
means  nothing. 

Our  reputation  and  the  safety  and  the 
security  of  those  who  shall  follow  us 
depends  upon  the  outcome  of  this  war. 
The  determination  of  the  issues  involved 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  demands  that 
are  made  on  us  for  determination  is  our 
responsibility. 

Let  me  say  that  we  propose  so  to  con- 
duct ourselves  on  the  home  front  that 
those  who  are  fighting  for  us  shall  not  be 
ashamed  of  us.  and  in  order  that  in  days 
to  come  every  year  hereafter  may  be 
marked  by  a  merry  Christmas  and  may 
be  a  happy  new  year  for  everybody. 


Public  Energy  No.  1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOL-RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  18.  1943 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  including  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  yesterday's  Washington 
News,  entitled  "Public  Energy  No.  1." 

The  editorial  comments  on  a  new.s- 
paper  article  written  by  Capt.  Robert  M. 
White,  of  Mexico.  Mo.,  formerly  with 
the  United  Press,  now  attached  to  the 
Australian  Seventh,  in  New  Guinea,  de- 
scribing the  recent  South  Pacific  tour 
of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  "the  Aussies  rightly 
called  her  Public  Energy  No.  1."  We  can 
all  agree  on  that. 

PtJBLIC    ENERGY    NO.    1 

The  newsplcture  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  rubbing 
nases  with  her  Maori  woman  guide  in  New 
Zealand  will  add  to  the  conversation,  not  to 
say  controversy,  ab(jut  the  First  Lady's  pen- 
chant for  going  places  and  seeing  things. 

In  this  connection  we  think  that  one  of 
tho  most  interesting  comments  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  much  burled.  a.s  so  fre- 
quently is  the  ca.se,  by  being  embalmed  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  We  dig  It  up. 
It  Is  from  Capt.  Robert  M.  White,  former 
United  Press  man  now  attached  to  General 
MacArthur's  headquarters,  who  drew  the  as- 
signment of  accompanying  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
on  her  South  Pacific  tour. 

He  wasn't  pleased  by  the  assignment — at 
first.    Writing  to  his  wife,  he  said: 

"It's  a  hell  of  a  way  to  kill  Japs.  As  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  or  any- 
body else  could  come  and  go,  but  what  I 
didn't  like  was  to  leave  my  post  to  ac- 
company them.  I  traveled  10.000  miles  to 
fight  Japanese  and  do  what  I  could  to  end 
the  war,  not  to  travel  around  with  brass 
hats." 

But  the  original  sentiment  quickly 
changed.  And  there  evolved  one  of  the  high- 
est tributes  ever  paid  to  a  woman. 

We  quote  excerpts  from  later  In  the  let- 
ter: "Wherever  Mrs.  Roosevelt  went  she 
wanted  to  see  the  things  a  mother  would 
want  to  see.  She  looked  at  kitchens  and 
saw  how  the  food  was  prepared.  When  she 
chatted  with  the  men  she  said  things  moth- 
er<;  say.  Little  things  men  never  think  of 
and  couldn't  put  Into  words  If  they  did. 
Her  voice  was  like  a  mother's,  too. 

"Mrs.  Roosevelt  went  through  hospital 
wards  by  the  hundreds.  In  each  she  made  a 
point  of  stopping  by  each  bed,  shaking  hands. 
and  saying  something  nice,  motherlike 
thing.  Maybe  it  sounds  funny,  but  she  left 
behind  her  many  a  tough,  battle-to)rn  GI 
blowing  his  nose  and  swearing  at  "roe  cold 
he   had   recently  picked   up. 

"I  can  tell  you  that  after  a  year  of  listen- 
ing to  nothing  but  bassooning  top  sergeants 
and  officers,  it  was  good  to  hear  a  kind  lady 
saying  nice  things. 

"Over  here  she  was  something  none  of  us 
had  seen  in  over  a  year — an  American  moth- 
er. On  the  day  she  left  I  was  standing  with 
a  crowd  of  GIs,  watching  her  plane  take  off. 
'Damn,  she's  fine,  ain't  she?'  a  Guinea 
sergeant  said,  to  nobody  In  particular.  'Yes.' 
I  answered,  straight  from  the  shoulder.  'And 
I  hope  she  comes  back.'  " 


But  we  reserve  the  best  line  In  Captain 

White's  letter  for  the  last: 

"The    Au«:sles    rightly    called    her    Ptibllo 
Energy  No.   1" 


Publication  of  Income-Tax  Reg^ulations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  18,  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Dl'nean  Mills, 
GrernviUe.  S  C  .  December  15,  1943. 
Hon    Jos    R.  Bryson. 

Mmiber  of  CoJigrcss. 

Co'igrrs.sional  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De-ir  Mr  Bryson:  Recently  a  check  was 
forwarded  by  this  corporation  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  I>)cuments  requesting  a  copy 
of  Income  Tax  Regulations  No.  Ill,  released 
October  28.  1943,  and  the  check  was  returned 
to  us  with  the  notation  that  publication  was 
not  available;  whereupon  check  was  for- 
warded to  Commerce  Clearing  House.  Chicago, 
ordering  a  copy  of  the  same  publication,  and 
it  came  to  us  within  a  week.  The  regula- 
tions desired  is  a  revision  of  Regulations  103, 
known  as  Regulations  111. 

It  soems  a  little  startling  that  so  impor- 
tant a  publication  as  this  would  not  be  avail- 
able from  the  Government  Printing  Office  at 
this  time,  and  it  will  be  much  appreciated  if 
you  can  inquire  into  the  situation  and  advise 
u«  when  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  the 
official  publication. 

With  kindest  regards,   believe  nie, 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  L.  Whatley, 
Assistajit   Treasurer. 

CoNCnESS  OF  THt  U.NITED  STATES, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wii<'n'.ngton,  D  C.  December  18.  1943. 
Hon    AucusTi's  E  Giegencack, 
Public  Printer, 

Goverrirnent  Printing  Office, 

V,'ashington,  D  C. 
Hon   Guy  T  Helvirinc, 
Co'n'n!S,sio?!er. 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washington,  D  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  received  the  enclosed 
letter  from  Dunean  Mills,  of  Greenville,  S.  C, 
a  very  large  tax-paying  corporation.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  letter  I  called  both  of  your 
offices  and  to  my  astonishment  was  advised 
that  the  desired  publication  designated  as 
Income  Tax  Regulations  No.  Ill  was  not  nor 
would  not  be  available  until  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  Important 
doctiments  are  available  through  private  or 
commercial  printing  houses  upon  payment  by 
the  taxpayer  of  the  required  sum. 

Needless  to  say,  I  concur  In  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  letter  of  my  constituent  and 
ask  for  an  explanation  as  to  why  these  im- 
portant Government  publications  are  not 
made  available  to  interested  parties  except 
by  purchase  from  private  concerns.  Your 
Immediate  consideration  to  this  inquiry  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  respectfully. 

JosLPii  R   Bryson. 
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Dr.  NichoUs  Murray  Buder,  President  of 
Columbia  University,  Advocates  a  Ger- 
man Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Emmet  Crozier,  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  under  date  of  Sunday, 
December  12, 1943,  on  The  World  Ahead, 
and  suggestions  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  president  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  also  the  head  of  the  Carne- 
gie Endowment,  advocating  a  German 
Federation.  Dr.  Butler,  who  has  devoted 
a  large  part  of  his  active  life  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace,  has  followed  the  recent 
developments  at  Moscow  and  Teheran 
with  great  interest,  but  he  sees  the  prob- 
lem in  wliich  a  longer  perspective  than 
these  wartime  manifestations  of  inter- 
national amity: 

C.'.RNXGiK  Endowment  Head  Says  It  Would  Be 
Step  Toward  Peace — When  He  Was  a  Stu- 
dent, Bismabck  Told  Him  Such  a  Plan  Was 
Not  Practical  for  Germany,  and  Instead 
Set  Up  Unified  Reich  Under  Kaises 

Reorganization  of  Germany  Into  a  federa- 
tion of  states  with  a  new  capital  at  Dresden 
or  Frankfort-on-the-Maln,  establishment  of 
a  democratic  monarchy  In  Italy,  and  crea- 
tion under  American  leadership  of  a  world 
organization  to  enforce  peace  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  a  resolution  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1910,  are  among  post-war  proposals 
advanced  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Endowmert  for 
International  Peaice  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
laureate  in  1931. 

Dr.  Butler,  who  has  devoted  a  large  part 
of  an  active  life  to  the  cause  of  world  peace, 
has  followed  recent  developments  at  Moscow 
and  Teheran  with  watchful  Interest,  but  he 
sees  the  problem  in  much  longer  peiipectlve 
than  these  wartime  manifestations  of  In- 
ternational amity.  Curiously  enough,  it  was 
around  Russia  of  an  earlier  day  that  the  first 
stirrings  of  an  International  oiganizatlon  for 
peace  became  manifest. 

It  was  in  1898,  I>r.  Butler  recalled,  that 
a  rescript  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russiaa 
first  summoned  the  leading  nations  of  the 
modern  world  to  consider  cooperation  for 
peace.  The  ensuing  conference  failed  of  its 
main  objective,  but,  largely  through  the  initi- 
ative and  enterprise  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, it  created  the  beginning  of  interna- 
tional order  in  a  Court  of  International 
Arbitration.  The  functioning  of  this  court 
BO  Impressed  Andrew  Carnegie  that  the  steel- 
master  and  philanthropist  built  the  Peace 
Palace  at  The  Hague  and  subsequently  en- 
dowed the  great  foundation  which  bears  his 
name. 

butler's  trip  to  EtTROPI 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  peace  reso- 
lution by  Congress  (without  a  dissenting 
vote)  on  June  24,  1910.  President  Taft  aaked 
Dr.  Butler  to  go  to  Europe  as  his  friendly 
unofficial  representative  and  sound  cut  other 
governments  on  the  question  of  concerted 
fiction  for  peace.  He  Journeyed  to  Great 
Bill  Tin.  France.  Germany.  Holland,  Switzcr- 
lund,   and  Italy.    European  statesmen   were 


sympathetic,  but  none  was  willing  to  make 
a  definite  commitment. 

"The  gist  of  their  answers."  E*.  Butler  said 
pensively,  "was.  Wait  and  let  us  see  what 
happens.'  They  waited  and  get  their  anxwer 
August  1.  1914.    That  war  is  still  raging." 

The  sequence  of  events  from  the  Czar's 
rescript  of  1898  to  the  present  provided  a 
background  for  Dr  Butler's  thoughtfully 
framed  question:  "When  this  war  is  won  by 
the  defenders  of  liberty,  how  are  we  going  to 
prevent  It  happening  again?" 

"In  my  Judgment,"  he  said,  "there  Is  only 
one  way:  to  act  In  terms  of  the  1910  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  under  American  leadership. 
In  addition,  to  act  so  that  those  responsible 
for  the  crimes  against  civilization  will  be  pun- 
ished and  to  fix  definitely  and  satisfactorily 
their  future  relationship  with  ttoe  rest  of  the 
world. 

THREE  KINDS  OF  PROBLEMS 

"The  problems  to  be  solved  are  of  three 
different  kinds:  (1)  the  military  or  police 
aspect;  (2)  the  political  aspect:  and  (.3)  the 
economic  aspect. 

"The  military  or  police  aspect  can  only  be 
solved  by  disarming  permanently  the  nations 
which  have  made  the  attacks  on  civilization 
and  by  putting  police  power  In  the  hands 
of  organized  society  or  a  league  of  nations 
of  which  the  conquered  nations  eventually 
would  become  members. 

"The  political  aspect  can  be  solved  by  ed- 
vanclng  in  every  possible  way  the  cause  of 
free  government  and  democratic  Institutions. 

"Great  stress  may  well  be  laid  on  the  fed- 
eral principle,  an  outstanding  example  of 
which  Is  found  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Another  form  Is  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations — the  newest 
form  federalism  has  taken. 

"In  my  opinion  It  would  be  very  wise  to 
apply  this  federal  principle  to  the  reorgani- 
zation of  Germany.  The  constituent  states 
of  such  a  federal  union  are  well  known  his- 
torically and  geographically." 

Under  Bismarck.  Dr.  Butler  recalled,  those 
German  states  had  been  merged  into  a  single 
empire  dominated  by  militaristic  and  re- 
actionary Prussian  elements.  On  one  occa- 
sion when,  as  a  student  in  Berlin,  he  asked 
Bismarck  whether  he  ever  had  considered 
organizing  the  German  states  into  a  federal 
union  after  the  example  of  the  United  States, 
the  German  Chancellor  replied  emphatically 
that  such  a  plan  was  not  practical;  Germany 
must  be  developed  into  a  unified  empire. 

"I  believe  even  more  strongly  now  than  In 
those  long-ago  days,"  Dr  Butler  continued, 
"that  a  nation  composed  of  federated  Ger- 
man states,  with  its  capital  at  Dresden  or 
Frankfort  and  with  a  bill  of  rights  similar  to 
our  own,  would  be  the  longest  step  forward 
to  the  elimination  of  the  persistent  danger 
of  attack  on  peaceful  nations  to  achieve 
continental  or  world  domination. 

"There  remains  the  economic  aspect.  To 
deal  with  this,  broad-mindedness  and  fore- 
sight are  essential.  Trade  barriers  and  re- 
strictions must  be  removed  so  far  as  possible. 
Prosperity  must  be  spread  through  all  the 
world.  This  cannot  be  done  all  at  once,  but 
a  beginning  can  be  made. 

"It  is  important  to  preserve  as  an  essential 
element  of  post-war  society  the  principle  of 
Individual  initiative  and  accomplishment. 
Freedom  to  rise  in  Influence  and  knowledge 
Is  as  important  as  to  exist  at  all.  There 
must  be  freedom  from  want  and  freedom 
from  fear.  That  calls  for  straight  thinking 
by  the  population.  Every  attempt  to  •con- 
trol governments  by  selfish  organized  groups 
and  Interests  must  be  resisted  and  forbidden. 
Freedom  of  participation  In  government  by 
all  the  population  is  a  vital  element  of  free 
institutions  and  must  be  taught  to  those 
peoples  who  do  not  now  understand  It." 

Dr.  Butler  expressed  the  view  that  the 
Italian  people  had  never  accepted  Xasclsm. 


except  as  a  curloalty.  For  them  h«  advocated 
a  democratic  monarchy  similar  to  tlie  Oov- 
ernment  in  Great  Britain.  "The  moiuu%by 
would  represent  the  unity  and  history  of 
the  Italian  people — the  Nation's  emotional 
center;  whUe  a  democratic  government  would 
be — as  Jn  Britain — an  effective  instrument 
of  public  administration  supported  and  crit- 
icized from  time  to  time  by  the  Italian  peopl* 
in  their  elections. 

GERMAN  RXGIMEMTATION 

"The  problem  of  Germany,"  he  continued, 
"is  more  difficult.  The  Germans  have  always 
been  a  regimented  people.  They  have  had 
an  intellectual  and  artistic  life  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence  for  200  years,  but  this  has 
been  outside  and  beyond  the  field  of  political 
endeavor." 

It  would  require  considerable  time.  Dr. 
Butler  said,  to  teach  the  German  people  to 
follow,  not  military  and  political  despots,  but 
the  ideas  and  ideals  of  great  philosophers, 
historians,  and  men  of  letters. 

"The  Germany  to  which  as  a  student  X 
owed  so  much  is  In  a  coma.  Our  task  Is  to 
lead  the  way  In  bringing  It  back  to  life 
and  in  checking  once  and  for  all  the  return 
of  military  despots  and  ix>llticlans  eagerly 
intent  on  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of 
central   and   western   Europ>e. 

"There  remains  Japan — a  complex  prob- 
lem. The  military  Japanese  have  the  same 
ambitions  to  control  eastern  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  as  the  mUitary  Germans  had  to  con- 
trol central  and  western  Europe.  How  to 
deal  with  that  people  is  a  question  which 
must  be  pondered  and  studied  with  great 
thoroughness  and  determination.  The  Jap- 
anese, In  general,  present  the  same  problem 
as  the  Germans,  complicated  with  Oriental 
psychology. 

.  "This  fundamental  fact  in  all  this  Is  that 
the  center  of  gravity  in  world  history  and 
world  politics  has  crossed  the  Atlantic;  which 
meam  that  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  Latin -American  republics  mtist  Join  to- 
gether without  delay  to  formulate  policies  of 
constructive  world  leadership." 


Resolutions  of  Willamette  Democratic 
Society 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OKEOOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Saturday,  December  18.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  reg- 
ular session  of  the  Willamette  Demo- 
cratic Society,  Inc.,  of  Oregon,  held 
December  9,  1943,  in  the  Winter  Garden, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  the  following  two 
motions  were  passed: 

Motion,  That  the  Willamette '  Society  of 
Oregon  go  on  record  as  opposing  the  bill 
now  pending  before  Congress  which  would 
discontinue  the  payment  of  subsidies  for 
the  reason  that  the  payment  of  subeldles  is 
one  of  the  many  necessary  methods  to  pre- 
vent the  disaster  of  inflation;  and  that  we 
memorialize  all  Members  of  the  Or^on  con> 
gressional  delegation  to  cast  their  vote* 
against  said  legislation. 

Motion,  That  the  Willamette  Society  of 
Oregon  go  on  recdhl  as  favoring  the  bUl  now 
pending  before  Congress  which  would  extend 
the  yoting  day  for  candidates  In  the  national 
elections  from  6  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  as  this  would 
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give  defense  workers  on  the  various  shifts 
the  opportunity  to  vote;  and  that  w« 
memorialize  all  Members  of  the  Oregon  con- 
gressional delegation  to  cast  their  votes  for 
•aid  legislation. 

F.  Lzo  SurrH, 

President. 
William  Jenkins. 
Portland.  Okeo. 


Bonneville  Dam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oixcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  18.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Herbert  Lundy  in  the  Sunday  Oregonian 
of  December  12,  1943: 

EONNEVILLE      HlTTlNG      ON      ALL      10      GENERA- 

Tcns— Co.MPLETiON  or  Giant  Dam  Bridling 
Mighty  Columbia  at  Cost  or  $81,000,000 
Due  This  Week;  Umatilla  Rapids  Next 
ON  Project  List — Born  as  Make-Work 
Project  During  Depths  or  Depression, 
Engineering  Marvel  Is  Just  One  Link  in 
Northwests  Vast  Power  Chain 

(By  Herbert  Lundy) 

Ten  ycr.rs  and  a  month  a^o  the  United 
Stales  Army  engineers  were  instructed  to 
start  building  a  spillway  dam  across  the  Co- 
lumbia Rl%er,  where  the  volume  and  sp^ed 
of  flow  were  greater  than  In  any  river  at  a 
point  where  a  dam  had  been  built.  The 
project  was  designated  oCaclally  as  "Improve- 
ment of  Cclumbla  River  at  Bonneville,  Oreg." 
The  engineers,  who  don't  wait  for  a  war  to 
keep  busy,  had  a  set  of  plans  developed  over 
a  period  of  year  =  .  and  not  much  money,  be- 
cause the  initial  authorization  was  made  as 
an  employment  project  under  the  dubious 
provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Recov- 
er>'  Act — the  depression-born,  make-work 
bill  later  toesed  out  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

The  original  cost  estimate  by  the  Array 
engineers  was  t43.0OO.0OO.  This  week.  Bon- 
neville Dam  will  be  completed  at  a  cost  cf 
$81,386,000 

The  engineers  and  contrartors  and  thou- 
sands of  workmen  licked  the  mighty  Co- 
lumbia long  ago,  with  wooden  cofferdams 
and  concrete  and  steel.  Electric  energy  has 
been  flowing  into  the  war  sinews  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest's  Industries.  Now,  the  tenth 
and  final  generating  unit  will  be  turned  Into 
the  vast  spiderweb  of  transmission  network 
to  bring  the  total  power  output  of  the  Bon- 
neville project  to  518.400  kilowatts.  With 
this  fish  fried,  the  Army  engineers  are  look- 
ing upstream  awaiting  congressional  au- 
thorization to  start  the  $49,470,000  dam  at 
Umatilla  Rapids. 

SONNCVILLE    SELECTED    AS    DAM    SITE    BECAUSE    Or 
TIDEWATER 

From  this  time  forward  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  may  as  well  forget  about  Bonne- 
ville as  a  project.  It  does  not  stand  alone. 
It  Is  one  unit  In  a  regional  power.  Irrigation, 
and  navigation  development  of  the  Columbia 
River — a  development  which  already  has  cost 
more  than  $300,000,000,  for  the  dams  at 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  and  the  power 
trensmlssion  grid  which  links  the  great  hydro 
plants  with  the  Industrial  nerve  centers  of 


Oregon  and  Washington;  a  system  which  Is 
expected  to  bring  back  to  the  Government 
more  than  $20,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing In  July  1944. 

The  plans  which  the  Army  engineers  had 
developed  more  than  a  decade  ago  called 
for  construction  of  10  dams  on  the  Colum- 
bia, which  rises  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  of 
Canada  and  drains  an  area  of  259,000  square 
miles  as  It  surges  1.210  miles  through  ma- 
jestic canyons,  arid  deserts,  and  green  ranch 
lands  to  the  Pacific.  Those  plans  envisaged 
the  use  of  all  but  95  feet  of  the  750  miles  of 
the  Columbia  which  flows  within  the  United 
States  for  power  and  navigation.  Bonneville 
was  selected  for  the  first  dam  down  river 
because  it  is  at  the  head  of  tidewater,  140 
miles  from  the  ocean,  and  because  Bradford 
Island  thrust  through  the  current  nt  that 
point  to  divide  the  river  and  muke  an  Ideal 
dam  site. 

Among  the  10  projected  dams  were  Grand 
Coulee,  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  Rock  Island  Dam,  near  Wenatchee,  com- 
pleted in  1933  by  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 
Co. 

CR.^ND  COULEE  OUTSTRIPS  BONNEVILLE  IN   TOWER 
PRODUCTION 

Completed  Bonneville  already  ha.s  been 
outstripped  in  power  production  by  partially 
completed  Grand  Coulee.  Appropriations 
?pent  and  allocated  for  this  fiscal  year  for 
Grand  Coulee  total  $180,000,000  and  the  esti- 
mated total  cost  is  now  set  at  $215.000,000 — 
net  counting  the  great  irrigation  develop- 
ment which  will  add  at  least  another  $100,- 
000,000  after  the  war.  With  7  great  gen- 
erators now  in  service.  Grand  Coulee  can 
produce  more  than  750,000  kilowatts — com- 
pared with  Bonneville's  518.400  kilowatts 
from  10  generators.  And  Coulee  ultimately 
Is  expected  to  produce  1,944.000  kilowatts. 

The  general  public  has  been  somewhat 
confused  at  the  division  of  authority  among 
Government  agencies  and  departments  en- 
gaged In  de"elopment  of  the  Columbia 
River — and  no  wonder.  The  War  Depart- 
ment's Army  engineers  built  and  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  Bonneville  dam  proper.  The 
Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion built  and  will  operate  Grand  Coulee. 
But  ne'*her  Army  engineers  nor  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
sale  of  the  power  which  they  produce.  That 
l.s  handled  entirely  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  with  head  offices  in  Portland. 
This  is  an  agency  set  up  within  and  respon- 
sible to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Administrator  Paul  J.  Ravers'  agency  has 
spent  approximately  $72,000,000  to  construct 
a  northwest  network  of  high  voltage  trans- 
mtesion  lines.  This  includes  $39,000,000  in 
construction  work  now  In  progress.  No 
funds  for  additional  transmission  expansion 
have  been  budgeted  to  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  because  of  the  war,  but  the 
agency  does  have  a  budget  reserve  of  $26- 
000.000  which  it  may  spend  on  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Production  Board  as  es- 
sential for  war  production. 

ENGINEERS    HAVE   PLANNED    POST-WAR 
CONSTRUCTION    PROGRAM 

Engineers  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, with  an  eye  toward  this  $26,000,000 
budget  reserve,  have  outlined  a  preliminary 
post-war  construction  program  which  would 
Involve  about  35  projects — a  backlog  of 
peacetime  construction  representing  approx- 
imately 35,000  man-months  of  labor  and 
the  expenditure  of  at  least  $15,000,000  for 
equipment  and  materials.  In  addition  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  figures  it 
win  be  necessary  to  spend  another  $25000.- 
000  on  the  transmission  network  after  the 
war  If  Congress  appropriates  funds  for  addi- 
tional generators  at  Grand  Coulee  and  au- 


thorizes construction  of  Umatilla  Dam  or 
some  other  great  Northwest  power  plant. 

Without  Bonneville's  tenth  and  final  gen- 
erator, the  combined  peak  power  load  of 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  hit  1,249,000 
kilowi.tts  on  November  22,  1943.  and  has  been 
running  consistently  above  1,000,000  kilo- 
watts. Of  this  output,  industries — virtually 
all  cf  them  war  industries— are  taking  ap- 
proximately 800.000  kilowatts,  while  the 
much  discussed  P  U.  D  ,  R  E.  A.,  and  mu- 
nicipal customers  are  getting  only  about 
45, Duo  kilowatts. 

The  Bonncville-Grand  Coulee  network  cf 
transniKssiun  lines  and  substations,  princi- 
pally lying  within  the  State  of  Washington 
but  reaching  as  far  scuth  as  Eugene  in  Ore- 
gon, includes  2,524  miles  of  lines.  The 
break-down  on  these  is  1,056  miles  of  230,- 
000-volt  lines,  1,102  miles  of  115,000-volt 
lines,  and  366  miles  of  lower  voltage  lines. 
Total  substation  transformer  capacity  is  ap- 
proximately 2,500.000  kilovolt-amperes. 

Col.  Thomas  M.  Robins,  how  a  major 
general  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Wa.shington,  D.  C  .  was  Pacific  North- 
west division  engineer  when  Bonneville  was 
started  as  a  make-work  orphan,  in  the  depths 
cf  the  depression  and  the  first  Bonneville 
district  engineer  was  Col.  C.  F.  Williams. 
Boniirvil'e  did  not  ;^et  tlie  approval  cf  Con- 
gres.s  un'il  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
August  1935  was  voted.  Appropriations  came 
regularly   i hereafter. 

The  $81,386,000  cost  of  Bonneville  Dam  has 
been  divided  along  the.se  lines:  $39,431,477 
for  the  power  plant,  S5. 412.937  for  the  high- 
est single-lift  lock  and  other  navigation 
facilities;  $36,541  584  for  the  spillway  dam, 
flsluvays,  and  miscellaneous  construction 
Items, 

EDGAR    KAISFR    ClT     HIS    EYE    TEETH     OM     POWER 
PROJECTS 

Henry  J.  Kaiser,  rising  to  fame  as  the  West's 
greatest  builder.  v:a:i  president  of  Columbia 
Constiuction  Co.  which  was  given  the  con- 
tract for  the  spillway  dam,  and  son  Edgar, 
now  general  manager  of  the  Kaiser  shipyard.s 
In  Portland  and  Vancouver,  cut  his  eye  teeth 
in  construction  by  licking  the  world's  tough- 
est river,  Tlie  original  contract  for  the  pow- 
erhouse and  locks  went  to  General  Construc- 
tion Co.  of  Seattle  ar.d  J,  F.  Shea,  Inc.,  of 
Portland;  the  second  powerhouse  contract 
w.i.^  awarded  to  L  H  Huffman  Co.,  Portland; 
and  the  third  contract  to  Puget  Construc- 
tion Co  .  Seattle;  General  Electric  Co.,  Sche- 
nectady. N.  Y,,  built  the  great  generators 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  $750,000  each;  and 
S  MorR.m  Smith  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  built  the 
turbines. 

Lt.  Col  Ralph  Tudor,  present  district  en- 
gineer is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
although  there  are  larger  power  projects,  none 
is  more  efficient  than  Bonneville,  Portland 
district  Army  engineers  employed  J,  C,  Stev- 
ens of  the  Portland  engineering  firm  of 
Etevens  &  Koon  to  conduct  a  hydraulics  model 
study  in  a  Bonneville  laboratory  set  up  at  the 
Government  moorage  near  Linnton.  The 
dam  was  built  in  miniature  there  and  each 
step  In  Its  con.<;t  ruction  was  thoroughly 
tested. 

DAM    MODELS    HELPED   TO    IRON    OUT   BU'GS    IN 
CONSTRUCTION 

For  sever;il  months  the  engineers  con- 
ducted studies  in  miniature,  using  confetti  so 
that  the  direction  of  currents  and  eddies 
could  be  seen  plainly  In  photographs,  to  pre- 
vent "scour"— the  washing  away  of  a  dams 
ba.se  by  the  torrent  of  water  passing  ever  the 
spillway.     Each  portion  of  the  spillway  v,as 
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reproduced  and  subjected  to  at  ream -flow 
tests  based  on  detailed  studies  of  the  flow, 
velocity,  time,  and  forces  of  the  Columbia 
between  Bradford  Island  and  the  Washing- 
ton shore,  which  the  spillway  now  spans. 
The  spillway  was  designed  to  pass  a  flood 
of  1,600,000  second-feet,  37  percent  greater 
than  the  maximum  flood  of  record,  which  oc- 
curred in  June  1894. 

But  models  could  not  solve  all  the  con- 
struction problems.  One  of  the  toughest 
was  the  "unwaterlng"  of  the  Columbia's 
main  river  channel — an  unprecedented  Job, 
since  never  before  had  a  dam  been  built 
where  the  flow  was  so  great.  Columbia  Con- 
struction Co.  found  the  answer  In  the  North- 
west's forests.  Twenty-one  great  -Wooden 
cribs,  built  roughly  to  tne  dimensions  of  a 
cube  60  by  60  by  60  feet,  but  taUored  to  fit 
the  river  bed.  were  constructed.  The  cribs 
were  Qoated  out  into  the  water  and  held  by 
3-lnch  cables  while  truckloads  of  rock 
were  brought  out  on  wooden  trestles  and 
dumped  In  to  anchor  the  cribs  to  the  river 
bottom.  When  all  the  cribs  were  In  place. 
Interlocking  sheet  steel  piling  was  extended 
around  them,  making  the  cofferdam  as 
nearly  watertight  as  possible. 

Six  cribs  vvere  sunk  In  the  middle  of  the 
main  channel,  seven  were  placed  upstream, 
and  elnht  downstream.  When  the  river  flow 
had  been  completely  diverted  around  the 
cofferdam,  construction  of  the  concrete  spill- 
way was  started.  When  the  spillway  was 
completed,  the  cribs  were  removed,  the  down- 
stream cribs  being  blasted  away  first. 

RIVER    RISE    DID    NEGLIGIBLE    DAMAGE,    THANKS   TO 
PREPARATION 

While  the  cofferdam  was  In  service,  engi- 
neers watched  with  concern  the  rise  of  the 
Columbia  during  the  spring  run-off  to  an 
unusual  flood  height.  Despite  the  force  of 
the  current,  the  only  damage  was  to  the  first 
crib,  and  this  resulted  in  a  delay  of  only  1 
week  while  repairs  were  made. 

The  unexpectedly  high  water  In  this  criti- 
cal period  of  the  dam's  construction  resulted 
In  temporary  suspension  of  work  on  the  spill- 
way, but  this  lull  had  been  anticipated,  and 
work  boomed  ahead  on  other  sections  of  the 
project.  Flood  waters  were  allowed  to  pass 
over  the  cofferdam,  but  no  material  damage 
was  done.  Elaborate  experiments  in  pump- 
ing. In  anticipation  of  the  flood,  paid  divi- 
dends In  reducing  the  flood  danger  to  the 
cofferdam. 

EARTH      FILL      USi3J      TO      "UNWATEB  '      BRADFORD 
SLOUGH  AREA 

It  was  a  much  easier  Job  to  "unwater" 
Bradford  slough,  which  lay  between  the  island 
and  the  Oregon  shore,  where  the  flow  was  not 
so  great  as  In  the  main  channel.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  an  earth  fiU,  behind  which 
construction  went  ahead  on  the  powerhouse 
substructure. 

The  first  3  generators  Installed  at  Bonne- 
ville had  a  capacity  of  42.200  kilowatts  each, 
and  the  next  7  a  capacity  of  64,000  kilowatts 
each.  Each  required  Bt)out  1  year  to  manu- 
facture In  General  Electrics  plant  at  Schenec- 
tady. Each,  shipped  In  sections,  required 
about  32  flatcars.  some  of  them  spKiclally 
built,  for  the  transcontinental  trip.  Five  or 
six  months  were  needed  to  Install  and  test 
each  generator  after  Its  arrival. 

And,  If  you're  Interested  In  statistics,  the 
power  produced  by  Bonneville's  No.  10  genera- 
tor In  1  year  would  be  Bufllclent  to  process 
magnesium  for  25,000,000  Incendiary  bombs  or 
■upply  the  total  needs  of  Portland  and  Its 
suburbs  (475,000,000  kUowatt-hours) ,  or  to 
meke  aluminum  sufficient  to  build  4,300 
heavy  bombers  or  15,300  fighter  planes. 


Ode  to  a  Snper-Follow-Uppcr,  Defeated 
to  a  ''Gwibit" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  December  18,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  vast  and 
varied  has  been  the  response  in  my  mail 
the  past  few  days  to  my  remarks  on  the 
floor  as  delivered  on  December  15 — page 
10729  of  the  RecX)RD — in  definition  of  the 
All-American  New  Deal  Gwibit  and  di- 
rected to  the  proposition  that  this  Re- 
public needs  an  American  Association  for 
Eliminating  Gwibits. 

In  this  influx  of  mail,  Mr.  Speaker, 
came  the  following  poem  enclosed  in  a 
letter  signed  by  C.  Young  of  West 
Twelfth  Street,  New  York  City.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  or  not  the  poem  is 
original  with  Mr.  Young  but  it  is  in  all 
events  expressive  enough  so  that  I  feel  I 
should  share  its  preachment  with  others 
in  the  country  and  the  Congress.  Here 
it  is  for  all  who  would  have  a  part  in  pre- 
venting the  Gwibit  from  becoming  a 
permanent  Government  Gremlin  to  in- 
fect the  Capital  and  impoverish  the 
country. 

REFERENCE  i   B  AND  B  3X-24624 
file:  INV.  FORM  A62B-M.  Q. 

(Dedicated  to  a  Gwibit) 

As   head   of   the   Division    of    Provision    for 
Revision 
Was  a   man  of   prompt   decision — Morton 
Quirk. 
Ph.   D.    In   calisthenics.  P.  D.   Q.   In   patho- 
genies. 
He  had  Just  the  proper  background  for  the 
work. 

From   the   pastoral   aroma  of  Aloma,  Okla- 
homa, 
With  a  pittance  of  a  salary  in  hand. 
His  acceptance  had  been  whetted,  even  aided 
and  abetted 
By  emolument  that  netted  some  five  grand. 

Bo  with  energy  ecstatic  this  fanatic  left  bla 
attic 
And  hastened  on  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
Where  with  verve  and  vim  and  vigor,  he  went 
hunting  for  the  nigger 
In  the  woodpile  of  the  W.  P  B. 

After   months  of   patient   process,   Morton's 
spicular  proboscis 
Had  unearthed  a  reprehensible  hiatus 
In  reply  by  Blair  and  Blair  to  his  thirteenth 
questionnaire 
In  connection  with  their  inventory  status. 

They  had  written,  "Your  directive  when  ef- 
fective was  defective 
In  Its  ultimate  objective — and  whafs  more. 
Neolithic  hieroglyphic  Is,  to  us,  much  more 
spaclflc 
Than  the  drivel  you  keep  dumping  at  our 
door." 

This  sacrilege  discovered,  Morton  fainted — 
but  recovered 
Bufliclently  to  write.  "We  are  convinced 
That  sabotage  Is  camouflaged  behind  per- 
verted persiflage — 
Expect  me  on  the  22d  Inst." 


But  first  be  aent  «  checker,  then  he  sent  m 
checker's  checker — 
BtlU  nothing  was  dlacloaed  M  being  wrong; 
6o   a   checker's   checker's   checker   came    to 
check  the  checker's  checker 
And  the  process  was  laborious  and  long. 

Then  followed  a  procession  of  the  follow-up 
profession 
Through  the  records  of  the  Arm  of  Blair 
and  Blair; 
From  breakfast  until  supper  some  new  super- 
follow-upper 
Tore  his  hair  because  of  Morton's  ques- 
tionnaire. 

The   file   la   closed,   completed,   tliough   our 

hero,  undefeated 

Carries  on  in  some  department  as  before. 

But  Vlcfry  Is  In  sight  of — not  because  of — 

but  In  spite  of 

Doctor  Morton's  mighty  effort  in  the  warl 


Man  of  Courafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF   TU4NESSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVES 

Saturday.  December  18,  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
desire  to  Include  here  a  highly  compli- 
mentary and  well-deserved  editorial 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MonroweyJ. 

The  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  follows: 

MAN    OF    COtTRAGI 

Mike  Monronet,  of  Oklahoma,  has  Just 
given  his  elders  In  the  House  a  lesson  in 
political  courage  and  Independence.  On 
Monday  he  stood  up  and  spoke  his  mind 
about  the  fat  hand-out  which  his  fellow- 
Oklahoman,  Congressman  Disnet.  had  fash- 
ioned for  the  oil  IndusUy.  If  the  House 
had  been  In  a  mood  to  respond  to  reason 
instead  of  to  pressure.  Mr.  Monsonet  would 
have  swayed  It.  He  exposed  the  economic 
absurdity  of  the  Disney  bill.  He  pointed  out 
its  dangerous  consequences — successive  de- 
mands by  every  other  commodity  group  In 
the  country,  wreckage  of  the  price-control 
program.  Inflation  wblch.  In  the  end,  would 
nullify  all  price  Increases  and  Imperil  the 
value  of  investments  and  savings.  He  talked 
as  an  American,  not  merely  as  an  Okla- 
hcman. 

The  congressional  district  represented  by 
Mr.  MONBOMKT  is  one  of  the  richest  oil-pro- 
ducing sections  of  the  country.  His  con- 
stituents, if  they  are  short-sighted  or  selfish, 
may  not  like  what  be  did.  He  felt,  neverthe- 
less, as  he  told  the  House,  that  "our  respon- 
sibility not  only  rests  with  the  oil  Industiy 
but  it  also  rests  with  the  millions  of  con- 
sumers who  wUl  be  ruined  by  Inflation ."  Th« 
real  and  vital  interests  of  the  people  cf  Okla- 
homa were  far  better  protected  by  Mr.  Mon- 
EONKT  than  by  other  Members  of  the  State 
delegation  who  heckled  him  from  the  floor. 
However  concerned  they  may  be  about  oil, 
Oklahomana.  like  other  Americans,  own  War 
bonds  and  life-insurance  policies  and  savings 
accounts.  It  was  these  that  Mr.  Monbokkt 
sought  to  safeguard.  He  la  a  credit  to  the 
voters  who  sent  him  to  Congress.  We  need 
more  like  him. 
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Opium  Smokinf  To  Be  Prohibited  in  Far 
— ^—        East  by  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  18,  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  decision 
of  the  British  and  Netherlands  Govern- 
ments to  stop  the  sale  of  opium  in  their 
far  eastern  territories  after  liberation 
from  Japanese  occupation. 

Under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
on  the  subject  from  the  Bangor  Daily 
News  of  Wednesday,  December  8,  1943: 

WELL-EARNXD   VICTOST 

In  the  midst  of  the  war,  the  first  real  post- 
war Eettlement  has  been  achieved.  Not  at 
Cairo.  Nor  Teheran.  At  Washington  and 
London.  Not  with  artillery  salvoa,  cameras, 
radios,  and  cables  competing  to  reach  a 
breathless  public — necessary  when  heads  of 
states  meet.  This  settlement  was  effected 
quietly,  yet  It  Is  vital. 

The  Governments  of  Great  Britain.  In  Lon- 
don, and  of  the  Netherlands.  In  exile,  have 
pledged  themselves  never  to  revive  their 
opium  monopolies,  forever  to  abolish  opium 
smoking  so  soon  as  their  Pacific  and  Asiatic 
territories  are  freed  from  Japanese  bondage. 

No  sooner  bad  the  United  States  acquired 
the  Philippines  than  we  uprooted  the  drug 
traffic  In  those  Islands  and  began  an  earth- 
giidllng  struggle  against  this  curse.  We  had 
seen  how  It  takes  millions  of  lives,  ruins 
millions  more,  how  its  cost  exceeds  all 
counting  in  hospitalization,  police,  and 
prison  work,  trade,  and  professional  slow- 
ups.  How  It  stretches  over  all  oceans, 
Islands,  continents;  how  no  barrier  of  class 
or  culture  could  bar  it  from  the  homes  of  the 
rich,  the  tenements  of  the  poor. 

The  United  States  led  an  offensive  at  the 
Hague,  at  Versailles,  at  abortive  Geneva  con- 
ferences, the  nearly  successful  1931  confer- 
ence, the  utter  failure  of  the  Bangkok  Con- 
ference. Thanks  to  our  Treasury's  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  under  Commissioner  Ansllnger. 
and  to  legislation  It  Inspired,  we  had  cleaned 
our  own  house  as  thoroughly  as  was  possible 
so  long  a.s  the  traffic  was  fostered  elsewhere. 
In  the  United  States  today  there  remains 
only  1  percent  of  Illicit  drugs. 

Realizing  the  Invaluable  role  of  narcotics 
In  medicine  as  keenly  as  we  realized  the 
plague  that  they  breed  outside  their  proper 
sphere.  Ansllnger  and  his  colleagues,  here  at 
their  offlces  and  abroad  at  the  conferences, 
played  their  cards  for  world-wide  govern- 
mental commitments  rigidly  limiting  nar- 
cotics' production  to  each  nation's  strictly 
calculated  medical  and  other  sclentlfU;  needs. 
At  the  birth  of  New  China.  China  herself  In- 
vtituted  ■  6-year  plan  for  rAclent  cooperft- 
tlon:  China,  which  had  been  compelled  ot- 
iUrially  to  feed  tb«  drug  trafllc  at  the  price  of 
brr  defeat  in  th«  war  of  lMO-43 

Atw»y«,  h'.^erer,  there  stood  one  ettimbltnf 
bU<k  which.  It  appeared.  m.>thtnff  ermld  rc' 
nuj^e:  tlM  opiom  mom/pollee  etubbomly 
Duintalt>*d  by  other  t'/vernmente  tb«n  ours. 

Two  pr.crttt  of  the  entire  reventje  of  tb« 
Duurh  t»*t  lodlea  was  derived  from  emoklnff 
opium;  in  BrttUh  Burma,  6  percent  of  the 
country's  revenue  wu  simlUrly  dertred:  In 
the  Brlttxh  Ptderated  Malay  States,  0  per- 
cent: in  British  North  Borneo,  10  percent; 
in  BrltUh  Sarawak.  11  percent:  in  the  British 
Unfeder  ited  Ualay  States.  13  percent;  and 
in  the  BtltUh  Straiu  Settlements,  20. 


Small  wonder  that  Britain,  Holland.  Prance, 
Germany — all  the  major  opium-growing  and 
drug-manufacturing  nations — doggedly  in- 
sisted on  government  control  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting America's  pleas  for  abolition.  Our 
cause  looked  hopeless. 

But  then  came  the  war — and,  finally,  Amer- 
ica's part  In  It. 

It  Is  commonly  said  that  we  were  unpre- 
pared for  war.  This  settlement  which  has 
now  tr.ken  place  proves  that.  In  one  re- 
spect, somebody  had  made  us  infinitely  better 
prepared  than  any  other  nation.  Again 
thanks  to  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Nar- 
cotics, the  United  States  possessed  far  and 
away  the  world's  largest  reserve  stocks  of 
medicinal  opium. 

Precisely  what  hapoened.  nobody  outside 
official  circles  yet  knows.  It  may  be  that, 
outside  official  circles,  nobody  will  ever  know. 
Yet  what  everybody  who  reads  the  newspapers 
does  know  is  this: 

That  certain  informal  meetings  were  held 
In  Treasury  offlces,  attended  by  Interested 
personages,  American  and  foreign.  That  our 
E>epartment  of  State  sent,  toward  the  end 
of  last  September,  an  aide  memolre  to  the 
British,  Dutch,  and  other  concerned  govern- 
ments, "in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  non- 
medical use  of  narcotic  drugs." 

Also:  That  the  war  had  rapidly  closed,  to 
both  Holland  and  Britain,  most  of  the  sources 
of  raw  opium.  That,  while  Japan  employed 
narcotics  as  weapons  of  pacification  In  con- 
quered areas,  the  war's  enormous  casualties 
reduced  Dutch  and  British  medical-opium 
supplies.  That,  consequently,  the  British 
and  Dutch  Armies  and  Navies  were  In  as  des- 
perate need  of  medicinal  opium  as  of  ships 
and  guns,  planes,  and  shells.  And  that  there 
was  nowhere  to  get  medical  opium  except 
through  releases  permitted  by  only  one  man: 
an  American  trained  In  our  Foreign  Service, 
long  experienced  in  diplomacy,  a  13-year 
veteran  fighter  against  governmental  opium 
monopolies — In  short,  only  through  American 
releases  O.  K.'d  by  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Narcotics. 

Large  Indeed  la  the  diplomatic  triumph 
involved  In  these  latest  British  and  Dutch 
pledges — and  the  moral  triumpih  even  great- 
er. Just  possibly.  It  Is  a  happy  augury  of 
what  we  may  expect  from  professional 
statesmen's  ultimate  approach  to  problems  of 
colonies,  frontiers,  minorities,  armaments. 
Quite  certainly  It  is  the  end  of  a  long  game — 
with  America  and  decency  the  winners. 


Letter  to  My  Constituents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  18.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark* In  the  RccoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  my  constituents: 

CowessM  or  tms  Uirrm  0tatm, 

HovM  or  RcraawcirrA-rfvtH, 

WAeHfVOTOSi,  D  C  ,  C'lTUtma*  I'HI 
DcAS  rtumo:  You  will  recrlve  thu  utttr 
eround  ChrlJttinas  time,  so  it  carries  my 
enrneet  hope  snd  prayer  that  the  m^DKagf*  of 
Chrutmu  time  will  tnring  you  renewed  h<jp* 
and  coursgc.  May  we  all  feel  that  our  efforts 
toward  building  s  world  worthy  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  so  many  noble  young  men  are  bleued 
by  a  power  far  greater  than  any  on  this  earth. 
It  is  hardly  right  this  year  to  wish  anybody 
a  "merry"  Christmas,  but  the  Christmas  mes- 


sage as  contained  In  the  fundamental  teach- 
itit;  of  Christ  and  His  own  sacrifice  are  needed 
by  us  all  more  today  than  ever  before. 

As  to  the  war,  by  this  time  I  think  there  Is 
no  doubt  about  the  ultimate  victory  of  the 
United  Nations.  Since  the  Moscow  Confer- 
ence it  appears  almost  certain  that  the 
United  Nations  will  remain  united,  and  their 
combined  power  is  too  great  for  the  Axis  to 
St.  !id  up  against.  Just  when  victory  will  be 
achieved,  ho;vever,  I  cannot  tell  and  doubt 
that  anyone  else  can  The  defensive  arma- 
ment with  which  Germany  has  surrounded 
herself  Is  unquestionably  very  strong.  Many 
of  us  have  behoved  that  the  way  to  defeat 
Japan  was  to  strike  her  In  her  home  Island. 
Scnio  day  that  can  be  done.  Hut  there  Is  no 
cuick  or  easy  roid  to  Tokyo.  Despite  this  we 
must  resolve  to  e;o  through  to  complete  vic- 
tory, for  cur  task  Is  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  the  arrogant  aggression  which 
Japan  and  Germany  have  embarked  upon  can 
only  lead  to  disaster  for  those  undertaking 
It.  That  is  tile  first  step  toward  a  peace 
which  can  endure. 

But  It  is  not  the  only  one.  Americans 
must  be  ready  to  participate  in  an  effective 
international  organization  capable  of  stop- 
ping aggression  ui  the  future.  This  does  not 
mean  giving  up  self-government  by  our  coun- 
try. It  means  extending  our  sovereignty  to- 
wiu-d  keeping  the  peace.  But  we  will  be  un- 
true to  the  memory  of  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  this  war  if  we  are  not  prepared 
to  stop  the  next  war  before  It  gets  started. 
The  present  war  might  have  been  prevented 
had  Japan's  seizure  of  Manchuria  been 
blocked  in  1931  or  effective  economic  meas- 
ures been  taken  to  stop  Italy's  Ethiopian 
invasion.  I  shall  not  go  Into  further  detail 
here  about  this  problem  of  building  a  peace 
that  can  endure  for  I  am  Just  now  finishing 
a  whole  book  on  this  subject  which  I  hope 
will  be  a  worth-while  contribution  to  this 
cause. 

As  long  as  this  war  lasts  certain  sacrifices 
will  be  required  of  every  citizen.  The  draft 
law  Is  the  outstanding  example  of  how  war 
reaches  into  every  home  and  how  our  country 
depends  on  its  loyal  citizens.  And  we  have 
been  compelled  to  organize  our  economic  life 
for  maximum  production  for  the  winning  of 
the  war.  This  has  given  us  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
the  War  Food  Administration,  and  a  whole 
battery  of  other  war  agencies.  As  long  as 
these  agencies  last  it  Is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  see  that  they  do  not  abuse  their 
powers.  This  Is  why.  In  spite  of  the  criticism 
I  have  received  from  some  sources,  I  have 
gone  ahead  with  my  work  on  the  Committee 
to  Investigate  Executive  Agencies,  and  have 
signed  reports  pointing  out  where  O.  P.  A., 
War  Production  Board,  and  other  agencies 
have  exceeded  the  powers  granted  them  by 
Congress,  and  why  I  will  support  legislation 
to  correct  these  abuses.  It  Is  never  right  for 
any  Government  agency  to  make  of  Itself 
prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury  over  citizens. 

Congress  cannot  and  should  not  try  to  run 
the  military  part  of  the  war.  But  Congre.<»s 
has  two  duties  of  great  Importance.  First, 
to  make  certain  that  the  war  ends  in  a  firm 
and  h'i.-flng  peace  which  will  spare  the  next 
Kcn»-ralon  the  suffering  and  torture  this  V>ne 
I*  having  to  go  thf-ugh,  and  necond,  to  pro- 
vid<"  hufi  thu  ai«tjr;inr*  oi  full  employment, 
If.'i.n.f.-  ';7/p'/f»'jr,;ty,  »f«£l  jolld  b'»p«  trjr  *rVtTJ 
Atf^t'.'ttt  i.f»«T  vkrfory  Cverythinc  elue  Is 
ur,:rfip',rt;n,t  I'/tttpuffd  u,  these  two  duties. 
The  p.ttaint?  <>i  th*  Fulbright  re6<.>Iutlon  w»«  a 
fcl«'p  toward  thu  fjri-l  one. 

If  ffturninK  v^ldirrs  are  to  find  Job*  await- 
itjg  th.  m  und  If  ihoee  Jobs  are  to  lost  we 
must  be  pf'paif-d  to  constantly  maintain  the 
t<jtal  buying  power  of  our  people  at  the  level 
where  they  can  buy  all  the  goods  which  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  Industry  can  produce. 
This  I.S  the  rea-son  I  have  gone  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  spoken  In 
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the  House  repeatedly  to  urge  a  broadening 
and  strengthening  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  passage  of  a  genuine  old-age  pension. 
It  Is  the  reason  I  have  worked  so  continu- 
ously for  the  reform  of  oui  monetary  system 
so  that,  without  Increasing  our  national  debt, 
we  could  keep  In  circulation  the  money  and 
credit  required  to  sustain  full  production  and 
"Jobs  for  all." 

But  Jobs  and  cpportiuilty  and  hope  there 
cannot  be  In  the  post-war  world  unless  we 
fight  hard  and  successfully  against  monopoly 
power  wherever  we  find  It.  We  now  know 
how  International  cartels  and  American  mo- 
nopolies stifled  our  production  of  synthetic 
rubber,  magnesium,  tin.  steel,  alumlntun, 
optical  glass,  and  many  other  critical  things 
In  the  period  before  the  war.  We  know  what 
monopoly  power  has  done  to  small  business 
during  the  war.  We  know  monopoly  can  con- 
demn a  whole  people  to  artificial  scarcity. 
We  have  to  conquer  monopoly  power  or  it 
will  end  freedom  In  America. 

So  I  am  glad  I  was  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  to  expose  the  contract  which  would 
have  handed  over  the  Elk  Hills  naval  oil 
reserve  to  the  control  and  operation  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  And  I  am  thankful  that  as 
I  write  this  letter  there  are  Indications  that 
that  long  fight  will  finally  end  in  success  and 
that  our  Navy  will  acquire  by  outright  pur- 
chase the  holdings  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  at  Eik 
Hills  so  that  it  can  become  In  truth  and  In 
fact  a  reserve  of  oil  for  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

For  similar  reasons  I  am  actively  opposing 
the  bill  to  exempt  fire-Insurance  companies 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  The  Department 
of  Justice  Is  attempting  to  bring  an  end  to 
monopolistic  practices  by  certain  fire-insur- 
ance companies.  The  Southeastern  Under- 
writers Association  has  forbidden  insurance 
agents  to  write  Insurance  for  "outside"  com- 
panies; it  has  fixed  premium  rates  by  agree- 
ment, compelling  certain  classes  of  people 
to  pay  much  more  for  insurance  than  its  real 
coft.  The  Insurance  companies  say  that  they 
want  to  avoid  Federal  regulation  of  their 
business.  That  Is  understandable.  But  the 
r.nly  way  to  avoid  Federal  regulation  is  to 
have  the  antitrust  laws  enforced  so  that 
monopolistic  practices  will  not  grow  up  In 
the  Industry.  For  once  those  monopolistic 
practices  arise  In  any  business  then  Federal 
regulation  Is  the  only  way  the  people  can  be 
protected. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  growth  of  govern- 
mental power  is  to  fight  private  monopoly. 
The  Steel  Trust  has  blocked  west  coast  steel 
development;  the  Aluminum  Trust  has  gotten 
Itself  an  almost  free  dam  at  Shipshaw  In 
Canada  at  the  expense  of  American  tax- 
payers; the  major  oil  companies  are  dominat- 
ing Government  policy  on  oil.  Democracy 
and  freedom  are  at  stake  In  this  fight  as 
well  as  In  the  war.  Most  serious  of  all  Is  the 
monopoly  of  the  Nation's  credit  by  the  pri- 
vate banking  system.  Purchase  by  Congress 
of  the  12  central  Federal  Reserve  banks  could 
largely  end  that. 

At  last  we  have  a  better  price  schedule 
for  citrus  fruit.  Orange  growers  will  receive 
about  30  cents  more  per  box;  consumers  will 
pay  abr/ut  20  percent  le»s  for  crangm.  All 
becatue  mldcUrmen's  margins  have  finally 
been  rttUtrm  to  a  decent  am'/UM  Thin  in 
something  I  h«ve  been  worklr.K  for  im 
trumih*.  al'/n'/  with  ci'rus  induirtry  r^pr*' 
fentstlve«  The  A«?riculture  r</frm.Mt#«  iwld 
htrarlriK*  srid  p3*«*d  »  rev.liiMon  I  cileted 
A»uJ  at  Ixtt  the  tblrif  wss  rhnnged 

There  are  other  comtw^ltu-s  bt/lde*  citrus 
fruit  where  C.  P  A  hau  ji!lo*<:1  miiidlemen's 
C'.arg.ns  to  l>c  far  too  great  Reduclt.g  those 
margUii  would  be  a  better  way  to  bold  down 
the  cc6t  of  living  than  complicated  roll 
hackM.  But  Increi  i>et  In  livuig  costs  are  most 
unfair  to  about  IS.OCO.GOD  American  families 
whose  incomes  have  not  increased  since  the 
war  began  or  who  have  such  low  incomes  as 


to  be  barely  able  to  buy  the  necessities  of 
life.  These  Include  old-age  pensioners,  vet- 
erans of  this  and  other  wars,  and  their  de- 
pendents, many  white-collar  workers,  teach- 
ers, ministers,  and  about  4.000.000  wage  earn- 
ers. Congress  should  have  provided  a  stamp 
plan  whereby  these  folks  could  be  enabled  to 
buy  what  they  need  for  the  health  and  nour- 
ishment of  their  families.  This  would  be 
better  than  trying  to  subsidize  all  consum- 
ers. But  Congress  has  not  done  so.  That  is 
the  main  reason  I  could  not  vote  to  forbid 
subsidies  as  a  means  of  preventing  price  in- 
creases. Also  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
miist  be  prepared  to  buy  from  farmers  at 
fair  floor  prices  food  which  otherwise  might 
go  unharvested  as  a  considerable  quantity 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  did  go  to  waste  in 
California  last  year.  I  am  afraid  the  bill 
banning  subsidies  will  Interfere  with  this, 
which  is  another  reason  I  opposed  it. 

We  must  begin  now  to  make  provision  for 
veterans  of  this  war — especially  disabled  ones. 
Many  things  are  required.  I  have  a  bill  In  for 
$500  annual  grants  to  veterans  who  want  to 
continue  their  education. 

Otu*  primary  Job  is  to  win  the  war  as  quickly 
as  we  can. 

Some  of  my  votes  may  be  unpopular  with 
certain  groups.    But  I  will  cast  them  for  the 
broad  national  Interest  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  Just  as  nearly  as  I  know  how. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JeBKT  VOORHtS. 


A  Chriitmas  Letter  From  Father  to  His 
Son  on  tiie  Battle  Front 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  18,  1943 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  have  listened  to  and 
read  many  fine  speeches  from  the  Well 
of  this  House;  however,  not  one  has  ap- 
pealed to  me  more  than  your  own  dis- 
tinguished remarks  delivered  just  a  few 
days  ago  before  a  well-attended  session 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  do 
not  need  to  remind  you  of  how  splendidly 
it  was  received,  but  I  feel  sure  that  day  by 
day  your  listeners  will  again  and  again 
be  reminded  of  and- be  Impressed  by  the 
truth  of  your  very  timely  and  inimitable 
discourse  on  the  conduct  of  those  of  us 
on  the  home  front. 

Today  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  California's  dlstln- 
gui.4hed  citizen.*;,  Mr,  Guy  W,  Pinney  of 
134  North  Screenland  Drive,  Burbank, 
Calif.,  to  hl.4  son  In  the  arrncd  services 
of  our  country,  I  will  allow  the  letter  to 
spciUc  for  lUtU: 

Hout.  Derfmher  it.  194%. 
Dkas  %(im  Cbrutci(4«  Doy  and  jftxk  mH 
with  us;  the  ftrst  one,  as  I  recall,  tbat  your 
place  at  the  uble  has  been  vacant.  Do  we 
miM  you?  I'll  say  we  do — more  ttian  any 
words  of  mine  can  expreca.  What  parents 
wouldn't  on  this  of  sll  dsj  t?  But  your  good 
mother  snd  I  are  not  letting  the  day  be 
cbeerl«>ss  around  here.  Tbat.  we  feel,  would 
b!  letting  you  down.  Besides,  we  have  our 
memcnes,  and  happy  memories  help  a  pow- 
erful lot  at  times  like  these.  I  wouldn't 
exchange  mine  for  all  the  gold  at  Fort  Knox. 


Your  spirit,  son,  Is  all  around  us,  In  every 
nook  and  corner  of  this  old  bouse.  And  bow 
could  it  be  otherwise?  Weren't  you  here 
from  babyhood  on  up  tbrotigb  your  school 
days,  until  Uncle  Sam  put  you  In  uniform? 
Sometimes  we  couldn't  find  you  for  dust, 
but  as  I  remember  that  dust  usually  cleared 
up  around  mealtime.  Last  nlgbt.  after  we 
had  tucked  Sis  away  and  were  putting  up 
the  Christmas  tree  and  arranging  the  fix- 
ings, we  had  an  odd  feeling  that  you  were 
a  lot  nearer  home  than  our  war  map  shows. 
Mother  stopped  fussing  with  the  tree  orna- 
ments for  a  moment  and  looked  at  me  with 
that  funny  smile  of  hers.  I  knew  something 
was  on  her  mind  that  had  to  come  off. 

"You  know,  John."  she  said.  "I  had  a 
strange  feeling  Just  now — that  Bob  waa 
here — yes.  right  here  In  this  room.  It  seemed 
like  I  could  have  touched  him  if  I  had  held 
out  my  hand.  Isn't  it  funny  bow  vivid  such 
an  impression  can  be?  Why,  It's  poaitively 
uncanny." 

Believe  it  or  not.  son,  I  had  a  feeling  like 
that  myself.  If  the  doorbell  had  rung  and 
you  had  popped  in,  I  wouldn't  have  been 
surprised.  Maybe  that's  God's  way  of  letting 
us  know  that  you  are  okay. 

Then  we  went  together  to  yotir  room  and 
put  a  Christmas  package  or  the  table  beside 
your  reading  lamp.  A  little  gadget  or  seme- 
thing  that  mother  was  sure  you'd  want  when 
you  got  back  home.  Then  she  reminded  me 
of  that  package  of  things  we  mailed  you  back 
in  October,  to  be  delivered  in  time  for  your 
Christmas.  If  it  doesn't  show  up,  you  let 
us  know,  and  we'll  go  after  your  A.  P.  O.  Bu'- 
you  ought  to  be  opening  it  by  now.  I  hope 
you'll  like  the  pipe.  Mother  selected  the 
tobacco  pouch.  I  thoiight  your  Initials  on 
it  looked  pretty  good. 

All  your  things  in  your  room  are  Just  about 
as  you  left  them.  Nothing  missing  or  out  of 
place  that  I  could  see.  Pictures  of  your  school 
chums  on  the  wall,  grinning  from  their 
frames  like  a  bunch  of  healthy  cut-ups;  the 
flags  and  emblems  from  your  football  games. 
your  civies  hanging  in  the  cloeet — even  your 
saxophone  standing  over  In  the  comer  where 
I  guess  you  tossed  it  the  day  your  Army  call 
came.  I  suppose  you'll  want  some  new  duds 
when  you  get  home,  and  maybe  a  new  auto- 
mobile. Well,  anyway,  you'll  have  a  neat 
little  bank  roll  to  draw  on,  as  Mother  has 
banked  your  Army  pay  checks  to  your  credit 
at  the  Peoples.  Leave  tbat  to  Mother.  So 
from  now  on  you're  listed  in  the  capitalist 
class,  and  that  ought  to  put  you  on  the  velvet 
side.  But  take  It  from  me,  the  poker  addicts 
and  ivory  polishers  in  your  outfit  will  be 
giving  you  the  old  gimlet  eye. 

Tiptoeing  by  Sis's  room  on  our  way  down- 
stairs, we  heard  her  voice  in  earnest  conver- 
sation with  somebody  she  evidently  rated 
a  personal  friend. 

"D3ar  God."  we  heard  her  say,  "when  you're 
thinking  of  all  those  other  boys  out  there  in 
the  war  please  think  of  my  dear  brother,  too. 
He's  awful  precious  to  tu  bere  at  home,  so 
when  this  dreadful  war  is  over  we  want  you 
to  send  him  back  to  us  safe  and  sound." 

Par  the  first  time  today  I  saw  tears  In 
Mothers  eyes.  And  lU  admit  I  felt  a  Mt 
sneezy  myself,  but,  of  oourse,  I  didn't  lei  on. 
I  suppOfte  mothers  the  world  over  must  cry 
when  sometbing  pulls  at  ttoeir  beartetrlngs. 
That  s  tbeir  outlet.  And  we  nalee,  too,  bate 
our  (tmn  funny  way  of  tettloc  out  of  emo- 
tw/nsl  jsffM  We  don  t  stied  tears  and  ibue 
K»t  it  over  with,  but  we  put  cm  one  of  ttxiee 
ptuiuy  liold'd'Twn'tbe'lui  acts  that  rafeif 
fofyls  our  womenfolk, 

B«ek  in  tbe  Kvin*  room  a«aln  we  put  our 
fflft  pa«kacM  In  order  under  tbe  tree.  Y'^ 
remember,  son,  bow  ti  ts:  prcrenu  for  tbe 
family  in  a  neat  pile  on  one  side,  and  tboae 
for  friends  (not  so  numerous  tbu  year)  on 
the  other  side  so  as  to  have  them  bandy 
when  we're  ready  to  make  our  Christmas 
calls.  Tijen  we  got  settled  for  our  usual  eve- 
ning radio  program.  To  my  way  of  thinktr  g. 
a  lot  of  tbe  radio  stuff  tossed  at  us  these 
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days  isn't  worth  the  wattage  It  takes  to 
put  It  on  the  air.  Like  I  suppose  you  do  with 
the  chow  of  your  Army  cooks,  we  swallow 
the  good  and  gag  on  the  bad.  Some  of  It,  of 
course,  Ls  tops  You  may  think  we've  gone 
a  little  daffy,  son,  but  mother  and  I  have 
come  to  think  of  some  of  these  radio  person- 
alities as  our  personal  friends.  Especially 
those  movie  people  who've  been  out  on  the 
battle  fronts  entertaining  you  boys.  Imagine 
us  being  the  hct  fans  of  fellows  we  wouldn't 
know  If  we  met  them  In  our  lodge  room. 

Prom  Washington  last  night  came  a  voice 
that  struck  me  as  being  something  better 
than  a  brassy  sound.  No  fake  tremolo,  none 
04  that  staccato  stuff  that  puts  your  ears 
on  edge — Just  the  calm,  earnest  kind  of  a 
talk  that  holds  you  In  your  chair.  The  fact 
that  the  Government  sponsored  It  didn't 
cancel  Its  value  with  me,  as  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  a  lot  of  buslness-as-usual  fellows 
who  duck  behind  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  toss 
mouth  grensdes  every  time  Washington  does 
something  that  hits  theL-  pocketbooks.  I 
supposed  all  this  rumpus  Is  what  we  call  our 
American  democracy  In  operation.  But  as  I 
view  It.  a  democracy  that  can't  swallow  a 
healthy  dose  of  self-discipline  and  forget  Its 
glmme-and-grab  habits  during  a  war  like 
this — well.  It  had  better  watch  Its  step  be- 
cause It  won't  be  Invited  to  come  in  on  a 
wing  and  a  prayer  In  the  post-war  set  up. 
And  we  don't  need  any  crystal  ball  to  figure 
out  that  one.  either,  do  we  son? 

But  to  get  back  to  our  radio  speaker.  It 
seems  that  he  hsd  made  the  rounds  of  the 
battle  fronts — the  South  Pacific.  China, 
Burma,  north  Africa.  Italy.  Russia,  Yugo- 
slavia— and  the  picture  he  drew  wasn't  ex- 
actly pleasant.  Just  a  long  bloody  trail  of 
horror,  sacrifice,  and  suffering.  We  get  the 
story  through  cur  newspapers — he  was  on 
the  ground — and  I  suppose  that's  what  makes 
the  difference  in  our  viewpoint  at  home.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  could  see  he  was  reaching 
mother's  sympathies.  Her  face  showed  her 
distress.  So  I  reached  over  to  tune  in  on 
another  program.     But  she  waved  me  aside. 

"No,  no — I  want  to  hear  this  man's  story 
through,"  slie  said.  "It's  terrible — unbeliev- 
ably horrible — all  this  cruelty  and  suffering — 
and  we  here  sheltered  and  comfortable  In 
our  homes — with  everything  we  need. 
Doesn't  it  make  our  complaints  sound  selfish 
and  absurd?" 

"Mine  Is  not  a  happy  storj-  for  your  Christ- 
mas festivities."  I  heard  him  say.  "It  would 
be  far  better  on  this  of  all  nights  if  we  could 
give  our  entire  thought  to  the  message  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  for  there  never  was  a 
time  when  His  counsel  was  more  greatly 
needed  than  now.  But  we  are  denied  this 
solace  while  a  war  of  vast  proportions  and 
unbridled  cruelty  Is  raging — while  free  In- 
stitutions everywhere  are  threatened — while 
ruthlef-s  oppressors  make  a  mockery  of  our 
faith  in  Christ's  mercy — while  our  beloved 
sons  are  fighting  and  dying,  that  we  may 
find  peace  and  security.  But  what  will  peace 
and  security  means  to  us  as  a  Nation  If  by 
faltering  with  our  aid  and  united  purpose 
we  confess  ourselves  unready  to  extend  those 
blessings  to  the  stricken  world? 

"I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  was  both  shocked 
and  humiliated  at  the  attitude  of  a  great 
section  of  my  compatriots  toward  this  war 
when  I  came  home  recently,  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  3  years.  Widespread  complaining 
about  food  rationing,  strikes,  and  threats  of 
more  strikes,  petty  political  quarrels,  embit- 
tered partisans  spreading  distrust,  savage 
attacks  on  the  war  management,  black  mar- 
kets, profligate  spending  In  night  clubs, 
special  privilege  seekers  everywhere.  Here 
are  deficiencies,  I  feel,  that  reveal  a  sordid 
breach  of  faith  to  those  gallant  men  upon 
whose  shoulders  we  have  laid  the  colossal 
burden  of  fighting  this  war.  What  If  they 
should  fail  us?  I  was  astounded  when  a 
prominent  businessman  said  to  me: 

"  'We've  got  th's  war  licked— it's  in  the  bag 
now;  The  shooting  will  be  over  by  the  1st 


of  the  year.  Meantime,  we'd  better  look  at 
the  picture  resdlstlcally,  put  that  Communist 
bogey  out  of  the  way,  and  be  ready  fo^  the 
bustness  boom  ahead.' 

"This  man  may  believe  that  all  that  is 
needed  to  salvage  this  war's  ghastly  wreck- 
age, and  heal  the  spiritual  wounds  of  its 
countless  victims.  Is  an  all-Amerlcan  busi- 
ness boom.  And  he  may  have  followers  who 
agree  with  this  cool,  calculating  logic,  that 
America's  chief  concern,  after  all.  Is  to  see 
that  Its  material  benefits  are  not  disturbed. 
But  If  a  majority  of  our  people  can  offer  no 
better  peace  token  to  the  tortured  and  dis- 
possessed peoples  of  the  world,  then  they  had 
better  not  send  their  respersentatlves  to  the 
peace  table.     For  they  will  not  be  welcome. 

"Our  fighting  men  know  the  realities  of 
war.  They  have  seen  its  ruin  and  tragedy. 
They  haver  witnessed  the  hatred  it  sows — 
the  smoldering  hatred  of  starved  and  tor- 
mented men — withered,  soul-seared  carica- 
tures of  their  former  manhood,  waiting  only 
for  their  day  of  revenge.  And  hatred,  my 
friends,  Is  a  fearful  thing  Once  unleashed, 
it  knows  few  boundaries.  War-born  hatreds 
sown  In  the  fury  of  the  Nazi  and  Japanese 
conquest  will  soon  come  to  harvest.  How 
do  we  Americans  at  home  propose  to  deal 
with  this  harvest?  Do  we  think  that  by 
standing  apart  we  can  escape  its  bitter  fruit? 
That  question  the  dispossessed,  devastated 
peoples  of  the  earth  will  confront  us  with. 
And  we  still  have  our  own  fighting  sons  to 
answer  to.  Some  day  those  whom  God  has 
mercifully  spared  will  be  coming  home.  How 
will  they  feel  If  we  have  to  tell  them  that 
by  our  half  measures,  our  lack  of  a  united, 
al'-out  purpose,  we  let  them  down?" 

Mother  and  I  sat  In  silence  for  quite  a 
time  after  the  speaker  left  the  air.  I  re- 
membered how  we  all  went  together  down 
to  the  station  that  day  to  see  you  off.  And 
how  you  gripped  my  hand  when  I  said; 

"Son,  your  Uncle  Sam  has  given  you  the 
toughest  assignment  you  ever  had.  Now 
shov.'  him  that  you've  got  what  It  takes." 

Ill  always  remember  your  answer.  You 
gave  it  to  us  pronto — right  off  the  bat. 

"Don't  worry.  Dad,"  you  said.  "I  think 
I  know  what  this  war  Is  all  about.  And  you 
can  bet  all  you've  got  that  I  won't  let  you 
down — either  you  or  Mom  or  Sis  or  Uncle 
Sam.  I'll  be  out  there  giving  those  bozos 
on  the  other  side  my  own  little  idea  of  hell — 
and  I'll  be  doing  It  for  the  finest  old  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  think  that's  the 
way  all  of  our  fellows  feel  about  it." 

You  know,  son,  those  words  made  us  all 
feel  a  whole  lot  better  when  we  got  back 
home.  And  now  I'm  going  to  make  a  pledge 
to  you  We  won't  let  you  down  either — not 
you  or  Uncle  Sam.  Maybe  we  haven't  b?en 
doing  enough  in  this  war.  We're  buying  War 
bonds  and  mother  is  doing  U.  S.  O.  work 
and  Red  Cross  sewing  in  her  spare  time  from 
her  housework,  and  I^m  fne  air  warden  in 
our  neighborhood.  And  Sis.  of  course.  Ls 
buying  War  stamps  at  her  school.  Maybe  by 
straining  a  little  more  we  can  double  our 
fcore.  Anyway,  it's  a  pledge.  I  can  better 
now  appreciate  since  I  heard  that  radio  talk 
that  it's  our  Job — the  Job  of  every  parent  In 
America — to  get  you  boys  home  in  a  hurry, 
no  matter  what  the  cost.  It  can  never  be 
as  high  a  price  as  you  boys  out  there  have 
already  paid. 

Let  us  know  about  your  Christmas  pack- 
age— what  shape  It  reaches  you  in — and  let 
us  have  more  of  your  letters.  Tliey  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  keeping  up  our  morale  around 
here.  I'll  tell  you  something  for  your  private 
ear — the  neighbors  think  you're  quite  a  hero. 
Maybe  they'll  want  to  elect  you  to  the  city 
council  some  day.  God  bless  and  protect  you 
wherever  you  go.  A  merry  Christmas  and 
happy  New  Year  to  you — and.  of  course, 
there's  that  special  kiss  from  Mother  and 
Sis. 

Affectionately, 

Dad. 


Fortieth   Anniversary   of  First   Airplane 
Flight  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Saturday.  December  18.  1943 

Mr.    BONNER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
State  of  North  Carolina, 

Governor's  Office. 
Raleigh,   December   18,   1943. 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Herbert:  Complying  with  your 
telegram.  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
remarks  which  I  would  have  made  at  Kitty 
Hawk  if  weather  conditions  had  made  It  pos- 
sible to  get  there. 

I  also  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  have 
sent  to  Major  General  Hanley  and  copy  of 
letier  to  Commander  Burke. 

All  of  us  were  deeply  chagrined  at  the  out- 
come, but  we  were  simply  licked  by  some- 
thing bigger  than  we  were.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  Imagine  any  more  difficult  situation  than 
that  which  confronted  us.  The  highways 
were  covered  with  Ice  and  snow,  and  the 
runways  at  the  airports  were  likewise  In 
suc'n  condliiou  as  to  make  it  not  only  peril- 
ous but  virtually  impossible  to  land.  This 
practically  wiped  out  the  entire  program. 

General  Hanley  managed  to  get  down  there 
by  the  i).«e  of  an  amphibian  plane  through 
the  cooperation  of  Commander  Burke.  He 
went  to  Manteo  and  made  his  speech  at  the 
ba.se  because  it  was  simply  Impossible  to  get 
to   tlie   monument. 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  leadership  In  this 
matter  and  feel  that  while  we  were  defeated 
by  weather  conditions,  we  were  well  Justi- 
fied In  the  efforts  which  were  made. 

Sometime  at  your  early  convenience  I 
would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the  feasibility 
of  further  eJforts  toward  getting  the  Wright 
plane  located  in  a  suitable  museum  at  Kitty 
Hawk 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

J.  M.  Brovchton. 

North  Carolina  is  proud  to  Join  with  the 
Nation  tociay  in  celebrating  one  of  the  deeply 
significant  events  of  history.  As  the  State 
in  which  the  first  airplane  flight  was  made 
by  the  immortal  Wright  brothers— here  at 
the  i-cene  of  this  fortieth  anniversary  occa- 
sion—we  gladly  initiate  by  this  program  a 
series  of  events  designed  to  commemorate 
a  notable  achievement  and  to  honor  one  of 
America's  truiy  great  men— Orville  Wright. 

In  the  .'-hadow  of  this  memorial  shaft 
erected  by  a  grateful  Republic  on  the  site 
of  the  epoclial  event,  our  deepest  emotion  is 
one  of  gratinide  that  in  this  earth-shaking 
struggle,  precipitated  by  greed  and  barbarism, 
the  American  flier  and  his  allies  in  the  air, 
implemented  by  the  genius  of  the  two  broth- 
ers whose  name*  we  honor,  are  striking  blows 
that  will  a<;.-ure  victory  and  enhance  the 
Ideals  to  which  our  Nation  Is  dedicated. 

To  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  the  concep- 
tion of  the  airplane  was  one  of  peace  and 
world  nelghborlmess.  When  evil-minded 
men  have  sought  to  convert  this  Instru- 
mentality into  an  agency  for  de.structlon  and 
world  domination,  the  same  America  that 
produced  the  Wright  brothers  has  been  able 
to  develop  masters  of  production  and  heroes 
of  the  air  who  Jointly  are  driving  the  Euro- 
pean Hun  and  his  dastardly  Asiatic  accom- 
plice to  defeat  and  destruction. 
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In  sight  of  this  shaft,  and  on  North  Caro- 
lina soil,  at  Roanoke  Island,  over  350  years 
ago  there  was  bom  the  first  child  of  white, 
Engl i£h -speaking  parents  in  America.  Ill- 
fated  though  this  first  English  colony  to 
land  In  America  may  have  been,  It  dem- 
onstrated the  hardihood  and  unquenchable 
spirit  of  the  incomparable  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
"The  blood  of  this  race,  the  de.-cendants  of 
succeeding  colonists,  have  built  in  the  soil 
Of  a  new  world  a  civilization  that  has  led 
and  amazod  the  earth  by  Its  courage  and 
resourcefulness. 

From  such  a  race  of  men  In  this  America 
of  ours  have  come  the  brothers  Wr'.eht  and 
their  world-changing  Invention.  We  hall 
them  and  their  unique  achievement  as 
among  the  proudest  products  of  a  great 
people. 

In  the  presence  of  these  historic  surround- 
ings. In  tribute  to  the  living  and  the  rte»d 
may  we  here  and  throughout  the  Nation 
rededicate  ourselves,  our  all.  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  Ideals,  to  a  glorious  victory,  and 
a  durable  peace. 


Letter  From  Johnson  City  Kiwanis  Club 
Endorsing  H.  R.  1504 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW  TOUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  December  20. 1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  letter: 

Kiwanis  Club, 
Johnson  City.  N.  Y..  December  17,  1943. 
Congressman  Edwin  Arthvr  Hall, 

House  Office  Building.  Wasliington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Hall:  The  Johnson 
City  Kiwanis  Club  heartily  endorses  bill 
H.  R.  1504,  Introduced  by  you  In  the  House 
last  January  26.  seeking  to  provide  transpor- 
tation home  during  furlough  for  servicemen. 
Pursuant  to  resolutions  of  the  club,  I  have 
today  written  to  Senators  Mead  and  V.'agner 
expressing  our  sentiments  relative  thereto. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  may  be 
reported  from  committee  and  enacted  Into 
law  at  an  early  date. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Johnson  Crry  Kiwanis  Club, 
Joseph  P.  Pfistek, 

Past  President. 


Uncle  Sam:  Stop,  Look,  and  Listen — 
Let  Us  Win  the  War  and  Keep  United 
States  Solvent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  AKGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  20, 1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  granted,  I  present  for  printing  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  following  speech  I  delivered  over 
radio  station  KGW-KEX  by  transcrip- 
tion, December  11,  1943: 


Good  evening,  I  want  to  consider  with  you 
tonight  some  of  the  prcblema  which  are  vp- 
permcst  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
what  we  can  and  should  do  to  win  the  war 
and  keep  America  solvent  and  break  the 
strangle  hold  of  bureaucracy  on  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  lives  of  our  people.  During  war 
we  must  lodge  dictatorial  powers  In  a  cen- 
tralized authority.  All  powers  needed  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  have 
been  granted  by  the  Congress  to  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  Also,  every  dollar  necessary 
to  finance  this  gigantic  undertaking  has 
l>een  granted. 

In  providing  these  huge  sums  for  the  war. 
we  should  not  lessen  our  vigilance  to  see 
that  these  hard-earued  American  dollars  are 
not  wasted  In  extravagant  Bp>ending.  We 
must,  in  financing  the  war,  make  certain  that 
we  maintain  the  solvency  of  America  and 
that  we  do  not  throw  the  Nation  Into  a 
spiral  of  unbridled  inflation  with  a  burden 
of  public  debt  that  .uture  generations  will 
be  unable  to  meet.  With  the  public  debt  now 
approaching  $200,000,000,000  and  with  three 
hundred  billion  In  prospect  before  the  war 
ends,  and  with  an  annual  spending  approach- 
ing one  hundred  billions,  our  thinking  must 
be  sobered  and  we  must  make  certain  that 
every  leak  in  the  Public  Treasury  is  cut  off. 

It  may  help  comprehend  the  size  of  these 
billions  to  recall  that  f  one  living  at  the 
time  of  Christ  had  $1,000,000,000,  and  spent 
a  thousand  dollars  every  day  from  that  time 
until  now,  one  would  still  have  enough  of 
the  billion  dollars  left  to  spend  a  thousand 
dollars  dally  for  another  SOO  years. 

Just  what  Is  meant  by  bureaucracy?  We 
can  see  what  the  people  themselves  through- 
out the  United  States  are  thinking  of  bu- 
reaucracy by  the  results  of  the  elections 
which  have  been  held  recently.  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Public  Opinion  recently 
made  a  poll.  The  question  was  asked,  "What 
do  you  like  least  about  the  handling  of 
home  affairs?"  It  Is  significant  to  note  of 
the  five  principal  reasons  given,  the  first 
was  "Incompetent  and  dictatorial  manage- 
ment of  home  affairs;  too  much  Government 
Interference,  too  much  bureaucracy,  too 
much  red  tape."  Second:  "Disapproval  of 
the  handling  of  labor  problems  and  strikes." 
Third,  "Government  extravagance;  a  spend- 
thrift Government;  bungling  tax  program." 
Fourth.  "Failure  to  keep  prices  down  and 
to  check  inflation."  Fifth,  "Bad  job  of  ra- 
tioning, with  resulting  food  shortages  and 
lack  of  proper  controls  and  distribution." 
The  poll  showed  these  criticisms  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic control  of  our  Government  are 
not  partisan,  because  they  are  made  by  the 
members  of  ail  political  parties.  The  people 
are  Just  tired  of  being  shoved  around  by 
bureaucrats  from  Washington  and  burdened 
with  staggering  debts  and  taxes  and  with 
shortages  of  foods  and  other  necessities  of 
life  In  a  country  where  there  is  plenty  for  all. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  extravagances 
and  bungling  control  from  Washington 
which  Justify  the  American  people  in  bring- 
ing this  severe  Indictment  against  the  bu- 
reaucracy which  now  controls  our  Govern- 
ment. Do  you  know  that  we  now  have  one 
employee  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  for  every 
two  and  a  half  men  in  the  Army?  In  Thomas 
Jefferson's  time  there  was  1  Federal  employee 
for  every  5,308  persons.  Today  we  have 
1  for  every  45  persons — men,  women,  and 
children — and  this  does  not  Include  those 
employed  In  imiform  In  the  Army  and  Navy. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
has  so  expanded  that  It  has  become  1  vast 
bureaucracy  centered  in  Washington,  with 
Its  tentacles  reaching  out  and  drawing  with- 
in its  meshes  every  State  and  community 
in  the  Union. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  25,000  employees. 
The  Federal  Government  In  Ohio  has  90.000 
employees.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  21,- 
000  State  employees,  and  129,000  Federal  em- 
ployees.    In  Pennsylvania,  there  are  44,500 


on  the  State  pay  roll,  but  215.000  on  the  Fed- 
eral pay  roll.  The  little  8Ute  of  Wyoming 
employs  1,100  people,  but  Uncle  Sam  has 
6.200  employees  and  snoopers  In  that  State. 

Reports  here  show  that  100  employees  in 
1  unit  cf  1  department  protested  that 
they  had  no  work  to  do  from  March  to  Oc- 
tober 24;  that  the  Indian  Service  had  a 
record  of  12,500  employees,  or  1  employee 
to  care  for  each  group  of  29  Indians  under 
Government  charge;  that  there  are  14  agen- 
cies working  on  post-war  planning;  that 
there  are  8  agencies  collecting  labor  data; 
23  Federal  agencies  dealing  with  fish;  that 
1  complaint  was.  "I  was  Jxist  1  of  mere 
than  100  employees  in  that  office,  some  of 
them  t>eing  paid  $6,000  and  $8,000  a  year. 
all  sitting  idle  as  I  was." 

Listen  to  this:  An  O.  P.  A.  bureaucrat,  to 
whom  a  minister  with  3  parishes  and  2.000 
members  applied  for  gas,  said: 

"Your  work,  as  pastor  of  a  church.  Is  not 
fundamental  to  the  war  effort.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  the  churches.  I  am  concerned 
about  getting  gasoline  for  the  men  who  work 
in  shops.  In  60  days  there  will  be  no  gaso- 
line for  churches  and  similar  enterprises,  and 
the  quicker  the  churches  close  up,  the  better 
it  will  be,  anyway." 

Can  we  not  say,  paraphrasing  Jefferson's 
indictment  to  King  George,  of  England,  la 
the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"Bureaucracy  has  erected  a  multitude  of 
new  offices  and  sent  thither  swarms  of  officers 
to  harass  our  people  and  eat  their  substance." 

The  Federal  Government  now  has  more 
people  drawing  their  pay  out  of  the  Federal 
tax  coffers  than  the  combined  total  of  em- 
ployees of  all  the  48  States  and  all  of  the 
county  and  municipal  governments — over 
3.000,000  in  all.  The  Bjrrd  committee  recom- 
mended that  no"  less  than  300,000  of  these 
employees  could  be  eliminated  and  shifted  to 
essential  war  work.  Other  experts  say  600,000 
to  1.000,000  could  be  dispensed  with,  without 
crippling  our  governmental  activities,  with 
an  annual  saving  of  $2,000,000,000.  The  an- 
nual pay  roll  of  the  civilian  bureaucracy  Is 
more  than  $8  000.000,000.  as  reported  by  Sena- 
tor Byrd — or  twice  as  much  as  the  total  cost 
of  all  operations  of  government  in  the  year 
1G32.  including  the  Army  and  Navy.  He  also 
reported  that  nearly  1,000,000  of  the  male  em- 
ployees are  of  draft  age. 

We  have  had  more  than  2,700  lawyers  work- 
ing for  O.  P.  A.,  and  Britain  has  only  10  In 
Its  entire  price  and  rationing  agencies.  There 
are  2.241  separate  governmental  agencies 
listed  In  the  Federal  Register.  Biany  of  these 
agencies  and  bureaus  are  Issuing  directives 
with  the  full  force  of  law.  These  directives 
almost  equal  In  number  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress.  These  bureaucrats  have  usurped 
the  powers  of  the  Congress,  and  in  many  cases 
openly  defied  the  Congress.  We  are  becoming 
a  nation  ruled  by  directives  and  bureaucrats. 
Almost  every  act  of  every  citizen  In  our  coun- 
try is  completely  controlled  by  a  bureaucratic 
directive  or  order  from  Washington.  A  clas- 
sic order  had  to  do  with  fruit  cake.  It  con- 
tains 6  pages  of  fine  print. 

You  may  well  a?k  what  this  horde  of  Fed- 
eral employees  are  doing,  whom  you,  the  tax- 
paying  citizens,  are  carrying  on  your  backs. 
Well,  here  is  what  some  of  them  are  doing: 
Government  bureaus  issued  over  7,000  reports 
and  questionnaires  in  6  months.  There  is  n  > 
way  for  us  here  in  Washington  to  determine 
the  exact  number  distributed,  but  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  alone  has  Issued  and 
requested  statistical  data  on  7,716.229  report 
forms,  excluding  rationing  forms  and  in- 
structions. One  automobile  company  re- 
ported that  the  preparation  of  Government 
forms  required  from  it  cost  it  $125,000  and 
required  100,000  man-hours  to  prepare.  An- 
other company  estimated  the  forms  required 
132,560  man-hours  and  cost  It  $192,500.  It  Is 
estimated  that  188.000  persons  ln4ndu«try  are 
engaged  In  .preparing  data  required  by  tha 
Government,  excluding  the  rationing  work. 
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You  may  well  ask  what  Is  done  with  these 
millions  of  reports  which  are  required  by  the 
Government  and  forwarded  here  or  to  some 
Goverrunent  agency.  The  answer  Is  that 
these  Federal  bureaucratic  employees  must 
mull  over,  sort,  tabulate,  compile,  digest, 
Index,  file,  and  distribute  to  various  agencies 
and  officials  the  data  thus  collected. 

Some  of  this  glaring  waste  of  public  funds 
has  Just  come  to  light  In  the  false  Jap  propa- 
ganda sent  out  by  the  War  Relocation  Au- 
thority to  the  Japanese  held  at  Tulelake  and 
other  relocation  camps.  These  crack-pot 
bureaucrats  are  actually  circulating  among 
these  Japs  held  In  these  camps  propaganda 
through  W.  B.  A.  publications,  at  Govern- 
ment expanse,  appealing  to  these  Japs  to 
spread  among  ths  farmers  of  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan and  tlie  Middle  West  and  teach  them 
cleanliness,  culture,  skill,  orderliness,  and 
how  to  bathe,  telling  the  Japs  they  are  far 
superior  to  these  American  farmers.  Let  me 
quote  the  exact  words  your  Government 
through  these  bureaucrats  Is  using  to  tell  the 
Japs  at  Tulelake  and  other  Jap  camps — and 
these  are  the  exact  words  sent  to  the  Japs 
through  this  Government  propaganda,  by 
the  bureaucrats  you  are  paying  good  hard  tax 
dollars: 

"Then  believe  It  or  not,  you  have  some  few 
tenants  and  seasonal  workers  who  do  not 
bathe!  (referring  to  our  American  farmers]. 
They  think  it  Is  unhealthy.  We  need  you 
people  to  change  our  Ideas  about  this.  You 
have  a~lesson  to  teach  Ohio  and  Michigan 
farmers  In  sanitation.  It  is  a  contribution 
you  can  make  to  our  way  of  living. 

"We  need  to  know  something  of  ycur  skill 
in  packing  and  grading,  your  artistic  sense  of 
orderllnes.s.  We  need  your  faithfulness  to 
your  task,  your  willingness  to  work,  and  your 
appreciation  of  a  job  well  done.  There  are  a 
lot  of  workers  In  the  Middle  West,  In  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  who  are  not  careful,  painstak- 
ing and  accurate.  This  you  can  teach  them. 
You  will  do  much  for  your  fellowmen  and 
much  for  our  sense  of  the  art  of  agriculture  as 
well  as  the  science." 

Senator  Tatt,  of  Ohio,  when  shown  a  ccpy 
of  the  story,  declared:  "It  must  be  a  revela- 
tion to  the  Middle  West  farmer  to  discover 
that  he  Ls  neither  clean,  sanitary,  careful,  nor 
painstaking  and  must  now  take  lessons  from 
the  Japanese.  This  patronizing  opinion  of 
the  American  farmer,  coming  from  Inside 
Rdrainistration  sources,  perhaps  explains  the 
determination  to  tell  every  fprmer  how  he 
must  farm  and  what  he  must  raise.  What 
American  farmers  need  is  not  Japanese  ad- 
vice, but  a  new  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington." 

I  ask  you,  will  the  spending  of  tax 
money — your  tax  money — for  such  bunk 
propaganda,  help  win  the  war?  Uncle  Sam, 
Is  It  not  time  to  stop,  look  and  listen,  and  rid 
the  Government  pay  rolls  of  these  spend- 
thrift nit-wlts  and  plug  the  Treasury  leaks? 

Tliese  men  sending  out  this  Jap  propa- 
ganda. Insulting  the  American  farmer,  are  a 
part  of  the  3,000,000  on  the  Federal  pay  roll 
costing  the  American  taxpayers  $8,000,000,000 
a  year.  Is  it  not  far  better,  I  ask  you.  to  cut 
this  flagrant  waste  of  public  funds  and 
thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  Government,  than 
to  pile  more  taxes  on  the  backs  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers? 

Is  it  not  time.  Uncle  Sam.  to  stop.  look  and 
listen,  and  while  we  are  listening,  let  us  listen 
to  the  words  of  a  great  American — Thomas 
Jefferson — when  he  said: 

"To  preserve  our  Independence,  we  must 
not  let  our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual 
debt;  we  must  make  our  election  between 
economy  and  liberty,  or  profusion  and  servi- 
tude. If  we  can  prevent  the  Government 
from  wasting  the  labors  of  the  people  under 
the  pretense  of  taking  care  of  them,  they 
must  become  happy  " 

Coming  down  to  our  own  day.  let  us  listen 
to  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  when  he  said  In  his 
report  on  manpower: 


"Proper  handling  of  m.inpower  has  bepn 
made  Impossible  by  the  failure  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  worh  as  a  team  with  a 
clearly  defined  program.  Measures  under- 
taken by  one  agency  have  been  undone  by 
the  conflicting  actions  or  inactions  of  other 
agencies." 

Every  dollar  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  to  full  victory  must  and  will  be 
provided.  E^ery  dollar  for  waste,  graft  and 
spendthrift  bureaucrats,  whether  for  war  or 
nonwar,  must  be  refused.  Elimination  of 
this  frightful  waste  and  useless  spendhg 
would  shorten  the  war  and  save  many  lives  of 
our  boys  fighting  on  the  battlefrcnts. 

Senator  George,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  Is  reported  to  have  said 
that  we  can  save  fronr.  $5,000,000,000  to  $10.- 
000,000,000  by  tightening  the  loose  war  finan- 
cing now  prevailing  in  the  Government.  The 
War  Department  has  made  a  reduction  re- 
cently of  $13,163,519,000  in  the  Army  budget. 
The  Navy  is  studying  similar  cut-bacics.  At 
all  hazards,  we  must  preserve  our  financial 
structure  against  bankruptcy,  or  lose  all  we 
are  fighting  for.  Certainly,  unnecessary  Gov- 
ernment deficits  and  ever-increasing  billions 
of  staggering  public  debts,  together  with  bu- 
reaucratic control  over  the  daily  lives  of  the 
American  people  from  Washington,  can  only 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  States  and 
home  rule  and  the  end  of  free  representative 
Government,  for  which  we  are  fighting. 

I  agree  with  a  former  Governor  of  New 
York,  when  he  said: 

"It  was  clear  to  the  framers  of  our  Consti- 
tution, that  the  greatest  possible  liberty  cf 
self-government  must  be  given  to  each  State 
and  that  any  national  admlnistrntion  at- 
tempting to  make  all  laws  for  the  whole 
Nation  would  Inevitably  result  at  some  future 
time  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  it- 
self.    •     •     • 

"Government  costs  too  much,  I  shall  net 
stop  that  preaching:  taxes  are  paid  in  the 
sweat  of  every  man  who  labors,  our  workers 
may  never  see  a  tax  bill  but  they  pay  it. 
They  pay  it  in  deductions  in  wages,  in  in- 
creased cost  of  what  they  buy.  Let  us  have 
courage  to  stop  borrowing  to  meet  continual 
deficits." 

The  Governor  who  expressed  that  Wise, 
JefTersonlan  doctrine.  Ls  now  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  first  call  on  tax  funds  and  we  will 
soon  be  where  there  will  be  no  funds  left  to 
run  the  States,  after  the  Federal  Government 
exacts  Its  demands. 

I  will  close  with  the  words  of  Senator 
Btro: 

"Bureaucracy,  rabbltwise,  is  self-multiply- 
ing. It  wastes  the  people's  money,  fiouts  the 
will  of  the  people's  elected  representative.". 
and  down  to  the  last  cross-roads  village  is 
extending  Its  power  over  the  people's  lives." 


Montana  Bill  Musgrove 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  20, 1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr, 
Speaker,  we  were  all  thrilled  with  the 
magnificent  success  our  boys  achieved 
in  wresting  the  Gilberts  from  the  Japa- 
nese but  we  are  saddened  also  at  the 
great  loss  of  life  incurred  in  the  conquest 
of  Tarawa.  Many  of  us  read  with  heavy 
hearts  of  the  tremendous  handicaps  our 


boys  had  to  undergo  in  establishing  a 
beach  head  there.  We  cannot  afford  to 
conlinue  los.ses  of  this  kind.  Let  us  hope, 
in  memory  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
so  unflinchingly,  that  other  campaigns 
in  the  Pacific  vsiU  not  entail  such  heavy 
losses.  Our  war  against  Japan  is  far 
from  over,  and  the  sooner  all  of  us  real- 
ize that  fact  the  sooner  the  war  will  be 
won. 

For  ovor  4  y*>ars  I  have  tried  to  bring 
before  the  people  of  my  State  and  Na- 
tion the  importance  and  the  danger  of 
the  Japanese  menace.  Our  future  is  tied 
up  with  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific. There  can  be  no  turning  back.  We 
have  a  job  to  do — a  tough,  hard,  and 
vicious  job — but  we  must  let  nothing  stop 
u^  in  our  determination  to  carry  this  war 
to  the  enemy  until  complete  victory  is 
won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Axel  Lindh.  of  the  Forest  Service  at 
Missoula,  Mont.,  concerning  a  Montana 
boy,  Montana  Bill  Musgrove,  who  made 
pood  at  Tarawa.  Bill  was  a  credit  to 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  we  of 
Montana  are  proud  of  his  exploits  and 
grateful  to  him  for  his  outstanding  per- 
formance. As  a  foimer  marine  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  the  House  an  account 
of  Bill's  courage  contained  in  the  Mis- 
soula Sentinel,  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  under 
date  of  December  13,  1943.  Mr.  Axel 
Lindh.  who  forwarded  this  newspaper  ac- 
count of  Bill's  exploits,  knew  him  v.-ell  in 
the  Forest  Service.  His  letter  speaks  for 
itself  and  I  can  readily  understand  Mr. 
Lindh's  piide  in  his  friend. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  the  Marine 
Corps  is  concentrating  its  main  energies 
in  the  Pacific.  We  can  be  assured  that 
the  corps  will  do  everything  asked  of  it 
and  more  besides.  It  has  never  failed  us 
and  we  can  always  rest  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  its  motto  "Semper  Fi- 
delis"  will  always  shine  like  a  beacon 
light  for  all  of  us  to  live  up  to.  More 
power  to  you.  Bill,  and  your  gallant  com- 
rades in  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  letter  and  article  follow: 

December  14.  1943. 
Hon    Mike  M.^nsfield, 

llouae  of  Rr preventative!'. 

Washington,  D   C. 

De.^r  Mike-  Here's  a  clipping  from  the  Sni- 
tinel  ut  December  13  concerning  Bill  Mus- 
grove. 

We're  proud  of  Bill — very,  very  proud.  He 
was  one  of  our  most  likely  rough,  tough, 
loyal,  dependable,  and  skillful  woodsmen. 
When  I  wrote  a  recommendation  for  his 
commission  in  1941  I  stated  "without  the 
least  hesuation,  I  can  say  that  if  I  had  an 
extremely  rough,  dangerous  trip  to  make  in 
mountam  country,  I  -vould  ask  for  no  better 
man  to  take  along  than  Bill  Musgrove.  He 
met  the  hazards  of  mountain  parachute 
Jumping  without  hesitation  and  was  always 
ready  for  action  when  other  Jumpers  felt  it 
was  too  dangerous  for  a  safe  landing." 

I'm  hoping  Bill  has  earned  and  will  get  the 
biggest  medal  they  can  give  him.  He's  realiy 
a  product  Montana  can  be  proud  of.  He'll 
give  the  Japs  hell  all  the  way  to  Tokyo  If 
they  don't  shoot  him  with  too  "big  a  gun. 
Sincerely, 

Axel  Lindh. 

Note.— The  Fure.st  Service  wouldn't  want 
to  claim  It  made  Bill  what  he  Is— rather  our 
Nation,  and  particularly  our  State,  made  BUI. 
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[Prom  the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Sentinel) 

rO-IMER  UNIVERSITT  STt'DENT  WITH    INVADERS  OF 
TARA\V.\ 

(Tlie  following  fitory  was  written  by  Tech- 
nical Sgt.  Gene  Ward,  of  New  York  City, 
a  Marine  Corps  corre.spondcnt.) 

"Tarawa  Atoll,  Gilbekt  Islands,  November 
23. — Put  Montana  Bill  Musgrove  down  on 
your  list  of  heroes. 

"Montana  Bill — more  formally.  First  Lt. 
Bill  P.  Musgrove.  of  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Mont.,  a  former  parachute  Jumper  for  the 
Forest  Service,  landed  at  dawn,  November  20, 
the  first  day  of  the  invasion  of  Tarawa. 

"He  went  to  work  on  the  Japs  by  manning 
a  machine  gun  on  his  landing  craft  until 
it  was  knocked  nut.  Then  on  the  beach  he 
took  a  Garand  rifle  and  launched  a  one-man 
war  on  the  Nipponese  defenders. 

"For  2  days  Montana  Bill  went  about 
hunting  snipers  relentlessly.  On  the  third 
di^y  he  procured  some  TNT  and  went  about 
blasting  Japanese  pill  boxes.  When  things 
quieted  down  today  he  combed  entrench- 
ments for  additional  targets. 

"Musgrove,  who"  attended  Montsna  State 
University  before  entering  the  Forest  Service, 
enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  January  1942 
and  was  commissioned  in  August  of  the 
same  year." 

Lieutenant  Musgrove  was  a  member  of  the 
Fr>rest  Service  parachut«»-Jumpirg  squad  in 
this  region  in  1941.  participating  in  a  num- 
ber of  fire  missions. 


Price  Control 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Dcccrribcr  20.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Wa."-hinplon  Post 
of  December  16,  1943: 

court  holds  price  freeze  is  legal 

Tlie  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  declared 
yc-'terday  that  the  general  maximum  price 
regulation  of  April  28.  1912.  which  froze  the 
prices  of  commodities  generally,  is  constitu- 
tional, and  dismissed  suits  brought  by  the 
major  Independent  producers  of  ccke  gas 
against  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

The  court  said  the  war  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent encompassed  the  price  freeze  because 
when  it  was  Lssuod  the  inflationary  move- 
ment had  so  permeated  the  price  structure 
that  all  further  price  increa.'es  in  all  com- 
modities would  have  had  an  inflationary  ef- 
fect. 

Tl\e  opinion  .said  the  facts  dLscIose  a  sit- 
uation which  justified  the  (O  PA.)  Adminl."?- 
tiator,  under  the  authority  conferred  on  him 
by  the  act,  in  imposing  a  general  over-all 
celling  upon  commodities,  including  those 
whose  price.^  had  not  risen  or  given  evidence 
cf  a  threat  of  an  imminent  rise.  The  extent 
cf  the  Inflationary  pres.=ure  exerted  by  a  pool 
of  cKcei=s  purchasing  power  as  large  as  $17.- 
000.000,000  in  a  single  year  staggers  the  Imag- 
ination. Its  existence  presented  in  1942,  and 
still  presents,  a  frightful  peril  to  the  Nation. 
Certainly  the  existence  of  this  tremendous 
pressure  Justified  the  conclusion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  the  whole  price  structure 
wa.s  threatened  with  inflationary  increases. 

Tno  decision  of  the  court  is  bound  to  affect 
disposition   of   several   other  suits   based  on 
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similar  grounds,  including  one  brought  by  the 
largest  vitamin  producers  of  the  Nation. 

Tlie  opinion  was  written  by  Chief  Justice 
Albert  Maris  and  concurred  In  by  Justice  Cal- 
vert Magruder.  A  separate  opinion,  agreeing 
with  Maris,  was  written  by  Justice  Bolitha  J. 
Laws. 


Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Voting  and 
Discharge  Bills 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  20, 1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  the  Christmas  season,  and  the 
New  Year,  m.ay  I  say  that  it  has  been  my 
wish  and  desire  that  the  Congress  pass 
certain  legislation  before  any  recess  is 
taken,  and  that  wish  still  continues  even 
in  the  face  of  the  recess  which  has  just 
been  ordered. 

Our  soldiers  and  sailors  will  not  have 
any  recess  at  Christmas  time.  Many  of 
them  have  been  in  combat  duty  for  long 
periods  of  time  without  any  furlough. 
They  have  no  furlough  now.  All  those 
who  are  on  the  home  front  should  stay 
on  the  job  and  continue  the  march  to 
victory — without  recesses  or  cessation 
from  their  job. 

There  are  two  particular  legislative 
matters  that,  in  my  opinion,  should  have 
had  the  very  serious  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  before  the  end 
of  the  year  1943,  and  those  two  items 
are:  First,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  voting 
bill;  and  second,  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
discharge  pay  bill.  These  are  very  im- 
portant items  insofar  a.s  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  concerned.  It  is  my  hope 
that  these  two  legislative  matters  may 
be  brought  before  the  House  and  favor- 
able action  taken  thereon  at  the  very 
earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  refer  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  voting  bill  it  is  my 
considered  judgment  that  our  armed 
forces  want  a  real  and  effective  voting 
law.  Our  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  are 
legal  voters,  want  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  their  choice  of  the  candidates  for  all 
the  offices — those  on  the  national.  State, 
county,  and  township  tickets.  We  must 
keep  wholly  within  the  provisions  of  our 
Constitution  in  providing  the  method  for 
such  voting,  and  we  know  that  the  Con- 
press  can  only  enact  such  laws  as  will 
control  and  direct  the  procedure  of  vot- 
ing for  Federal  offices.  In  order  that  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  may  have  the  right 
and  privilege  of  voting  for  State,  county, 
and  township  offices,  and  their  choice  of 
the  candidates  therefor,  the  various 
States  must  correct  their  absent-voting 
laws  in  order  to  extend  that  right  to  our 
soldiers  and  sailors.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  various  States  will  be  glad  to  make 
the  necessary  correction  in  their  laws  In 
order  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  for  the 
State,  county,  and  township  officers  to 
all  of  oiu:  servicemen  <*uring  this  war. 


Our  boys  are  ftghting  in  this  war  to  pre- 
serve our  American  way  of  life,  and  the 
very  lea.t  we  can  do  for  them  is  to  ex- 
tend that  privilege  to  them  whereby  they 
are  enabled  to  cast  their  vote  for  all 
officers  at  the  1944  election,  and  at  all 
elections  as  long  as  this  war  continues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion be  passed  by  this  body,  and  the  other 
body,  so  that  the  right  of  voting  may  be 
extended  to  all  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 
who  are  qualified  voters,  insofar  as  the 
Congress  can  extend  that  right.  And  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  method  of  voting 
may  be  made  very  simple  and  easy  of  ac- 
complishment. Our  boys  on  the  battle 
front  and  those  serving  upon  our  battle- 
ships have  no  opportunity  of  complying 
with  any  confusing  or  complicated 
method  in  order  to  cast  their  votes,  but 
they  will  have  only  the  opportunity  of 
complying  with  a  very  simple  procedure. 
I  am  confident  no  Member  of  Congress 
wants  to  prevent  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
from  voting  at  the  1944  or  subsequent 
elections,  and  in  order  to  make  certain 
their  right  to  vote  the  method  should  be 
m.ade  very  simple  and  very  easy  and 
without  any  confu.sing  requirements. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope 
and  my  belief  that  the  Congress  will  meet 
this  obligation  squarely,  and  without 
evasion.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  several 
States  will  assume  Its  full  responsibility 
in  this  connection,  by  providing  for  a 
simple  and  easy,  yet  efficient,  method 
whereby  our  soldiers  and  sailors  will  be 
enabled  to  vote  for  their  choice  for  every 
State,  county,  and  township  officer  whose 
name  appears  upon  the  ballot  in  their 
voting  precinct,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
cast  their  vote  for  Federal  officers  the 
provision  for  which  will  be  made.  I  am 
certain,  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  legislative 
matter  to  which  I  refer  is  the  so-called 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  musterlng-out  bill, 
or  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  discharge- 
pay  bill.  We  well  remember  that  a  sim- 
ilar arrangement  was  provided  at  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  No.  1.  That 
measure  was  referred  to  as  the  $60  mus- 
tering-out  bill,  or  the  $60  bonus  bill. 
That  measure  was  intended  to  provide 
our  boys  with  a  small  amount  of  money, 
upon  their  severance  from  the  service,  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  date  of  their 
discharge  and  the  date  at  which  they 
could  secure  employment  at  some  gainful 
occupation.  Of  course,  the  amount  fixed 
'  by  that  provision  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  World  War  was  very  inadequate  in 
many  instances.  Many  of  those  ex- 
servicemen,  at  the  close  of  that  war,  had 
lost  their  jobs:  they  could  not  obtain 
work;  many  of  the  returned  soldiers  sold 
apples  on  the  street  comers  to  make  a 
few  pennies  for  their  own  sustenance.  It 
is  my  hope  that  such  a  dismal  picture 
will  not  present  itself  at  the  close  of  this 
war.  « 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  planned  to  bring  this 
measure  up  for  consideration  in  January, 
and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  long  or  un- 
usual delay  in  presenting  this  needed 
legislation.  It  Is  also  my  hope  that  a 
reasonable  payment  may  be  authorized 
for  the  musiering-out  pay,  in  order  that 
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our  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  fighting 
valiantly  for  our  country,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  our  liberty  and  freedom 
may  have  some  funds  provided  for  them 
so  they  may  bridge  over  the  gap  between 
the  date  of  their  discharge  from  the  serv- 
ice and  their  employment  at  some  gainful 
occupation.  We  owe  this  duty  to  our 
fighting  men.  We  will  not  fail  to  meet 
that  duty,  I  am  certain.  We  will  meet 
this  duty — we  will  assume  every  obli- 
gation— to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  as 
Americans. 


Onr  Boys  Mast  Be  Taken  Care  Of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOnSZ  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  20,  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Idle  promises  by  those  in  authority 
must  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  muster- 
Ing-out  pay  for  our  men  and  women  in 
the  service. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  Inhuman 
than  the  discharge  of  a  veteran  who  is 
totally  disabled  without  any  compensa- 
tion or  mustering-out  pay.  It  is  unfair 
to  the  veteran ;  it  is  unfair  to  his  family 
and  the  community.  In  fact,  it  Is  a 
disgrace  on  the  part  of  a  great  Nation 
which  called  him  into  service. 

My  attention  has  just  been  celled  to 
the  case  of  a  veteran  who  was  discharged 
from  Pitzsimons  General  Hospital  In 
Colorado.  This  veteran  spent  5  months 
In  this  hospital  without  great  Improve- 
ment. He  was  released  from  the  hos- 
pital and  an  attendant  accompanied  him 
home  to  a  point  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. This  occurred  during  the  month 
of  October.  His  Army  pay  stopped  No- 
vember 9.  1943.  He  was  left  a  charge  on 
his  parents  and  in  a  physical  condition 
that  requires  continual  medical  care. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  veteran  Is 
mentally  depressed?  Our  Nation  owes 
these  boys  and  girls  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Shabby  treatment  must  not  be  tolerated. 
I  promise  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  cases  similar  to  the  one 
I  have  Just  mentioned. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  a  copy  of  a  letter  received 
from  this  veteran; 

Bon.  FftANx  Caklson. 

Concordia,  Kans. 

Deax  Sib:  Several  months  ago  you  heard 
from  me  while  I  was  stationed  at  Camp  Car- 
son. Colo.,  as  to  the  possibility  of  me  trans- 
Xerring  to  another  department  of  the  Army. 
Your  answer  to  this  was  very  much  appre- 
ciated, and  It  developed  that  I  was  unable 
to  transfer  as  no  transfers  were  being  granted 
at  that  time. 

A  short  time  after  this  I  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  with  a  serious  kidil*y  Injury;  this 
was  the  result  of  Improper  diagnosis  by  the 
Army  sometime  previous  and  several  months 
after  I  had  entered  the  service.  The  result 
was  that  I  was  sent  from  the  station  hospital 
■t  Camp  Carson  to  Fltzslmons  General  Hos- 
pital at  Denver,  and  there  operated  on  for 
this  aliment,  partly  because  they  were  \inable 
to  make  proper  diagnosis  and  partly  because 


It  wo\ild  be  necessary  to  operate  to  do  any- 
thing for  It.  Upon  operating,  the  doctors 
found  that  they  could  do  nothing  for  the 
condition  that  would  cure  it.  After  spending 
6  months  In  the  hospital  and  condition  not 
Improving,  I  was  released  from  the  hospital, 
and  an  attendant  brought  me  to  the  home  of 
my  father  and  mother. 

The  honorable  discharge  received  seme  10 
or  15  days  later  under  the  date  of  November 
9,  1943,  was  Issued  by  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital.  I 
was  informed,  before  leaving  there,  that  I 
was  being  discharged  from  the  Army  by  rea- 
son of  total  permanent  disability,  and  that  I 
would  be  unable  to  perform  any  physical 
labor  in  the  future.  Also  that  I  would  re- 
ceive compensation  from  the  Government  for 
such  reason. 

Since  coming  home  I  find  that  I  am  unable 
to  do  any  work.  Army  Income  has  stopped, 
and  I  am  In  a  position  that  I  will  need  this 
above-mentioned  compensation  for  support. 
It  is  beyond  my  power  cf  imagination  to 
figure  out  how  to  get  along  until  the  war  Is 
over,  or  until  6  months  after  the  war  is  over 
without  It.  I  also  find  that  (as  I  was  told  at 
Plt2simons)  I  shall  need  medical  attention 
probably  as  long  as  I  shall  live. 

This.  Mr.  Ca«ubon,  will  also  be  some  ex- 
pense. All  this  Is  beside  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  let  down  from  an  active  and  self-sup- 
porting life.  The  mental  worry  and  physical 
pain  accompanying  this  Is  not  gratifying. 

I  am  asking  if  you  can  use  your  Influence  to 
get  the  proposed  pension  through  at  once 
and  without  further  delay.  I  am  not  pleased 
myself  at  looking  to  my  friends  and  relatives 
for  support.  Feeling  that  you  will  under- 
stand all  this  and  also  have  a  little  personal 
interest,  I  remain. 
Yours  truly. 


ConiTessman  Emanuel  Celler  Challenges 
Statement  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Breckinridge  Long  That  United 
States  Is  Haven  for  Refugees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NIW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  20, 1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Breckinridge  Long  in 
an  endeavor  to  scotch  certain  bills  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  to 
effectuate  the  rescue  of  the  oppressed 
Jews  of  Europe,  set  forth  a  statement 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  unfortunate  if 
not  misleading.  He  claims  that  580.000 
refugee  Europeans  were  admitted  into 
the  United  States  in  the  last  decade  and 
that  the  majority  of  these  were  Jews. 

In  the  flriJt  place  these  580.000  refu- 
gees were  in  the  main  ordinary  quota 
Immigrants  coming  in  from  all  coun- 
tries.   The  majority  were  not  Jews. 

His  statement  drips  with  sympathy  for 
the  persecuted  Jews,  but  the  tears  he 
sheds  are  crocodile.  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  how  many  Jews  were  admitted  dur- 
ing the  last  3  years  in  comparison  with 
the  number  soeking  entrance  to  preserve 
life  and  dignity.  It  is  not  a  proud  rec- 
ord. He  i»specially  singles  out  the  Poles. 
who  were  hunted  out  and  killed  like  rats 
by  the  Nazis.  How  many  Poles  have  been 


admitted?    Again  it  Is  not  a  proud  rec- 
ord. 

According  to  Earl  Q.  Harrison,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  not  since  1862  have 
there  been  fewer  aliens  entering  the 
country. 

Frankly,  Breckinridge  Long,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  least  sympathetic  to 
refugees  in  all  the  State  Department.  I 
attribute  to  him  the  tragic  bottleneck  in 
the  granting  of  visas. 

The  Interdepartmental  Review  Com- 
mittees which  review  the  applications  for 
visas  are  composed  of  one  ofBcial,  respec- 
tively, from  each  of  the  following  De- 
partments:  War,  Navy,  F.  B.  1.,  State, 
and  Immigration.  That  committee  has 
been  glacierlike  in  its  slowness  and  cold- 
bloodedness. It  takes  months  and 
months  to  grant  the  visas  and  then  it 
usually  applie.s  to  a  corpse. 

I  brought  this  diflBcuky  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President.  He  asked  Long  to 
inve.stigate  at  once.  No;  there  has  been 
no  change  in  conditions.  The  gruesome 
bottleneck  still  exists. 

One  gets  the  impression  from  Long's 
statement  that  the  United  States  has 
gone  out  of  its  way  to  help  refugees  flee- 
ing death  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis.  I 
deny  this.  On  the  contrary,  the  State 
Department  has  turned  its  back  on  the 
time-honored  principle  of  granting 
havens  to  refugees.  The  tempest-tossed 
get  little  comfort  from  men  like  Breckin- 
ridge Long. 

He  discloses  some  of  the  things  that 
happened  at  the  so-called  Bermuda  Con- 
ference.   He  thought  he  was  telling  us 
soaielhing     heretofore     unknown     and 
secret.    What  happened  at  the  Bermuda 
Conference  could  not  be  kept  executive. 
All  the  recommendations  and  findings  of 
the    Bermuda    Conference    were    made 
known  to  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee on  Refugees  in  existence  since  the 
Evian  Conference  on  Refugees  in  1938 
and  which  has  been  functioning  all  this 
time  in  London.     How  much  has  that 
committee   accomplished   in   the   years 
of  its  being.     It  v.ill  be  remembered  that 
the  Inter;;overnmental  Committee  func- 
tions  throush  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  six  countries,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Neth- 
erlands, France.  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 
True,  no  report  of  the  Bermuda  Confer- 
ence was  made  public.    But  a  strangely 
ironical  fact  will  be  noted  in  the  presence 
of  Argentina   on   this   most  trusted  of 
committees.  Argentina  that  provoked  the 
official  reprimand  of  President  Roosevelt 
by  its  banning  of  the  Jewish  press,  and 
within  whose  borders  Nazi  propagandists 
and  falangists  now  enjoy  a  Roman  holi- 
day.   I  contend  that  by  the  very  nature 
of  Its  compo-sition  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  on  Refugees  cannot  function 
successfully   as   the   instrumentality   to 
rescue    the    Jewish    people    of    Europe. 
The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Ber- 
muda Conference  like  those  of  the  pre- 
vious Evian  Conference  can  fit  into  a  tiny 
capsule. 

He  speaks  of  the  lack  of  shipping 
space.  We  know  that  the  diflBculty 
might  have  e.xi.sted  several  years  ago. 
But  it  does  not  exist  now.     We  have 
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bridges  of  ship>s  reaching  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  they  come  back  void  of 
passengers. 

Long  says  that  the  door  to  the  op- 
pressed is  open  but  that  it  "has  been 
carefully  screened."  What  he  should 
have  said  is  "barlocked  and  bolted."  By 
the  act  of  1924.  we  are  permitted  to 
admit  approximately  150,000  immigrants 
each  year.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
only  23,725  came  as  immigrants.  Of 
these  only  4,705  were  Jews  fleeing  Nazi 
persecution. 

Long  speaks  of  other  Governments 
who  have  made  efforts  to  rescue  Nazi 
victims.  He  mentions  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Portugal  and  Spain.  He  can  lay 
no  flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  the 
United  States  is  responsible  for  their 
proffers  of  help. 

On  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is 
inscribed: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Y.;ur  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free, 
Tlie  wretciied  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to 

me 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

If  men  of  the  temperament  and  phi- 
losophy of  Long  continue  in  control  of 
immigration  administration,  we  may  as 
well  take  down  that  plaque  from  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  black  out  the 
"lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 


Pending  Insurance  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  LaFOLLETTE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  20.  1943 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Bernard  C.  Gavit,  the  dean  of  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Law, 
Bioomington,  Ind. 

I  wrote  Dean  Gavit,  with  whom  I  at- 
tended Wabash  College,  on  December  11, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  my  extension  of  re- 
marks which  appeared  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  at  pages 
A5377  to  A5390,  and  requested  his  opinion 
a.^  a  lawyer  as  to  the  ."soundness  of  the 
legal  position  which  I  had  taken  in  that 
statement.  Dean  Gavit  was  kind 
enough  to  reply,  and  I  am  including  this 
letter,  not  for  the  purpose  of  my  per- 
sonal glorification  but  In  order  that 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
may  have  the  opinion  of  a  most  compe- 
tent lawyer  as  to  the  validity  of  the  legal 
position  which  I  have  taken  with  refer- 
ence to  H.  R.  3270.  The  letter  reads  as 
follows: 

Indiana  UNrvERSiTY  School  or  Law, 
Bioomington.  Ind..  December  14,  1943. 
Hon    Charles  M.  LaFolletti:, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear    Ch.^rles:    I    acknowledge    receipt    of 
your  letter  of  December  11  and  a  copy  of  th« 


CoNGKcssioNAL   RECORD   Containing   a   state-   I 
ment  cf  your  position  on  the  pending  insur- 
ance  legislation.     I   have    read   your   state- 
ment with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  and  con- 
gratulate you   upon   the  position   you   have 
tcken  and  the  masterful  way  in  which  you 
have  presented  and  sustained  your  position. 
To   my    mind    there    can    be   no   reasonable    i 
question  about  the  validity  of  the  position    j 
you  have  taken  on  this  extremely  important 
matter. 

Since  the  book.  The  Commerce  Clause, 
■was  v.Titten,  nothing  has  happened  to  change 
my  mind  on  what  was  stated  in  the  book  , 
on  the  subject  of  insurance  and  interstate  j 
commerce.  The  fact  is  that,  while  I  wa*  In 
Washington  last  yc-ar,  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  who  had 
charge  of  the  litigation  in  question  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  me  and  I  was  con- 
vinced and  still  am  convinced  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's position  in  this  case  is  entirely 
sound.  It,  of  course,  does  not  follow  that 
If  It  be  held  that  Interstate  Insurance  Is  In- 
terstate commerce,  therefore  the  States  will 
be  deprived  of  the  power  to  make  reason- 
able regulations  to  protect  local  Interest. 
Certainly  until  Congress  undertook  to  enact 
comprehensive  legislation  on  the  subject,  the 
several  States  would  be  free  to  adopt  such 
regulations  as  the  local  situation  seemed  to 
demand. 

I  am  sure  that  the  bill  in  question  is  sub- 
ject to  all  of  the  objections  you  have  urged. 
In  terms  and  actually  the  bill  does  not  pur- 
port to  be  and  is  not  a  regulation  of  Inter- 
state commerce  nor  can  it  be  sustained  under 
any  other  power  granted  to  Congress  under 
the  Constitution.  It  is  clearly  designed  as 
an  instruction  to  the  Supreme  Court  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  cases  uniformly  condemn 
this  type  of  legislation  as  an  unconstitution- 
al interference  with  the  Judicial  function. 

I*  am  quite  willing  that  you  give  any 
publicity  to  my  views  on  this  subject  which 
you  feel  they  may  warrant. 

With  very  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  C.  GAvrr. 

Before  becoming  dean  of  the  Law 
School  of  Indiana  University,  Bernard 
Gavit  was  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Lake 
County.  Ind.  I  feel  obligated,  particu- 
larly, to  'call  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  his  courage,  in  that  he  is 
and  has  been  for  years  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party;  he  is  the  dean  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  State  of  Indiana;  and 
yet  he  is  willing  to  have  the  above  letter 
published,  notwithstanding  his  position 
on  H.  R.  3270  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  taken  by  the  senior  Member  of  the 
other  body  from  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  that  body;  and,  likewise.  Dean 
Gavit 's  position  is  opposed  to  that  taken 
by  the  Democratic  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  the  Honorable  Henry 
Schricker, 

I  relate  these  facts  not  only  to  com- 
mend Dean  Gavit's  intellectual  honesty 
and  moral  courage  but  as  further  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  he  would  have  no 
ulterior  reason  for  taking  a  position  fa- 
vorable to  mine  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. Under  the  circumstances.  It 
would  seem  that  Dean  Gavit's  position  on 
this  legislation  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
careful  study  and  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  the  House, 


The  Greatest  Menace  in  the  Present 
Emerfency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  soirrH  carouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  18.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  C.  S.  Longacre,  December  11, 
1943,  at  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Masonic 
Temple,  Detroit,  Mich,: 

I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  on  The  Great- 
est Menace  In  the  Present  Emergency.     Tbe 
nations  of  earth  have  never  faced  a  greater 
emergency    than    that    of    the    present    era. 
They  are  engaged  in  the  mlghtlect  conflict 
of   the   ages — striving  for   victory  and  mas- 
tery   over    each    other    in    opposing    camps. 
The   outcome   of   the   struggle   depends   not 
so  much  on  superior  numbers  and  equipment 
as    upon    ability,    endurance,   integrity,   and 
;    the  rightncss  of  the  cavise. 
j        The   great  American   poet,   James  Russell 
1    Lowell,  stated  a  great  truth  when  he  wrote: 

j  "Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the 

I  moment  to  decide, 

I  In  the  strife  'twlxt  truth  and  falsehood,  for 

j  the  good  or  evil  side." 

!  This  Nation  soon  will  have  to  decide,  as  It 
did  during  World  War  No.  1,  whether  or  not 
liquor  Is  a  help  or  a  hindrance  In  winning 
this  war.  One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  con- 
fronting a  nation  in  any  emergency  la  the 
liquor  menace.  Our  Government  has  recog- 
nized the  menace  of  liquor  In  such  emer- 
gencies as  riots,  strikes,  election  days  and 
holidays,  and  has  prohibited  its  sale  at  such 
times  fraught  with  danger.  But,  astound- 
ing as  It  is,  thus  far  our  Government  haa 
made  no  effort  to  control  the  liquor  Indus- 
try In  this  greatest  of  all  emergencies.  It  la 
making  a  supreme  effort  to  control  every 
other  activity  but  the  liquor  Induatry. 
Liquor  is  America's  worst  saboteur  and  fifth 
columnist,  yet  the  Government  has  done 
j  little  to  curb  the  work  of  sabotage  In  which 
I  the  liquor  traffic  is  openly  aiding  the  enemy 
by  crippling  our  productive  powers  and  our 
efficiency. 

Liquor  has  been  the  primary  cause  of  the 
downfall  and  ruin  of  all  great  nations  which 
In  the  past  have  gone  into  oblivion.  The 
wine  cup,  according  to  our  best  historians, 
has  been  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  more 
armies  and  the  ruin  of  more  nations  than 
any  other  detrimental  factor.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  so  deteriorates  and  paralyzes  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers  of  a  sol- 
dier and  handicaps  his  potential  cajjabilities, 
endowments,  and  efficiency  as  does  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  liquor.  In  an  emergency  such 
as  this  global  war  presents,  physical  and 
mental  fitness  Is  a  quality  necessary  to  win 
In  this  struggle  for  national  existence,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  the  ideals  for  which  we 
are  fighting.  Our  only  safety  lies  In  total 
abstinence,  as  In  the  last  World  War,  rather 
than  in  the  avoidance  of  excessive  use  ot 
alcoholic  beverages.  No  nation  that  de- 
bauches its  youth  with  alcoholic  beverages 
can  expect  to  stand  against  a  nation  that 
practices  sobriety.  No  nation  which  wastes 
its  money  annually  by  the  billions  of  dollars 
In  drink  can  expect  to  win  against  a  nation 
which  practices  economy  for  the  sake  of  feell- 
defens*. 
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The  liquor  InUresU  should  be  given  to 
understand  by  the  strong  arm  of  our  Govern- 
ment thtit  they  cannot  ply  their  detrimental 
tradt  within  our  military  training  camps. 
Not  only  should  they  be  stopped  at  the  bor- 
der of  our  training  camps  but  they  should 
be  Inlormed  that  they  cannot  sell  Intoxicat- 
ing liquor  to  men  and  women  In  military 
uniforms  for  the  duration  of  this  emergency 
without  incurring  the  penalty  meted  out  to 
ngents  who  aid  and  abet  our  enemies.  The 
liquor  mongers  who,  during  this  emergency, 
have  no  concern  for  anything  but  their  own 
pocketbooks  should  be  given  to  understand 
by  all  lovers  of  democracy  and  freedom  that 
th?y  are  enemies  of  the  general  welfare  and 
the  common  defense  ef  our  country. 

There  are  some  Important  lessons  from 
past  mistakes  which  we  need  to  heed.  We 
were  told  by  the  President's  committee  that 
Investigated  the  reasons  for  our  surprise  and 
defeat  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  night  of  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  that  our  military  forces  "were 
not  oa  the  alert."  Bidpath,  our  world  his- 
torian, tells  us  that  the  military  forces  of 
the  Assyrian  Army  on  the  night  of  a  na- 
tional festival  in  607  B.  C.  were  not  on  the 
alert  on  account  of  liquor  when  the  capital 
city  of  Ninevah  was  captured  by  the  Babylo- 
nians and  the  .Medea.  We  have  the  Biblical  as 
well  as  the  secular  reeord  that  the  last  King 
of  Babylon.  Belshaxcar,  and  a  thousand  of  his 
military  lords  drank  wine  out  of  the  golden 
Teasels  that  were  taken  from  the  temple  of 
the  house  of  Ood  which  was  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  King  and  his  wives  and  concubines 
and  military  lords  and  soldiers  were  so  drunk 
and  off  gtiard  that  they  left  the  river  gates 
of  the  city  of  Babylon  wide  open,  and  Cyrus 
and  Darius  the  Mede  marched  In  and  took 
them  all  captive  and  overthrew  the  Babylo- 
nian kingdom. 

The  historian  tells  us  that  Alexander  the 
Oreat.  who  conquered  the  entire  world  and 
wept  because  there  were  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer,  was  himself  conquered  by  the  wine 
cup  and  his  world  kingdom  was  divided 
toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  The  same 
historian  tells  us  that  while  the  iron  mon- 
archy of  Rome  conquered  the  world  during 
Its  years  of  abstemious  habits.  Industry,  vigi- 
lance, and  sobriety,  that  latter  day  Roman 
emperors  and  people  were  given  to  "gluttony 
and  drunkenness."  and  to  "frivolity,  pleasure, 
and  dissipation."  and  became  so  corrupt  and 
dissipated  through  drink  "that  the  people 
were  no  longer  capable  of  any  heroic  indigna- 
tion on  account  of  the  vices  of  their  sover- 
eigns." The  great  Empire  of  Rome  was  di- 
vided Into  10  kingdoms  by  the  barbarians  of 
the  north  because  the  Romans  were  so 
"eileminated  and  debauched  through  vice  and 
liquor"  that  they  were  incapable  of  defend- 
ing themselves. 

The  Saxons  were  defeated  by  the  Normans 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings  on  a  night  of  feast- 
ing in  1066  A.  D.  became  they  were  not  on  the 
alert  on  account  of  liquor.  The  Hessian 
soldiers  and  Colonel  Rahl  were  not  on  the 
alert  on  a  Christmas  night  because  of  liquor 
when  General  Washington  and  his  patriotic 
Army  defeased  them  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton 
In  1776. 

Marshal  Ney  and  his  soldiers  were  not  on 
the  alert  on  the  night  of  June  17  when  they 
Imbibed  too  freely  of  their  favorite  Bur- 
gundlan  wine,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
18 :h  of  June  1815,  they  were  too  drunk  to 
respond  to  the  order  of  Napoleon  to  come  to 
his  rescue  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  ar- 
rived too  late  to  save  Napoleon  from  defeat 
and  exile. 

Two  divisions  of  the  German  Army  which 
marched  within  gunshot  of  Paris  in  March 
1018.  Just  before  the  Battle  of  the  Mame, 
became  so  drunk  on  the  wine  they  found  in 
the  French  cellars  that  the  German  general 
In  command  reported  to  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Germany:  '"Two  whole  divisions  were  found 
diunjc  ready  to  be  cut  down  by  the  Allied 


troops.  •  •  •  The  wine-drenched  Germans 
were  simply  mowed  down  by  the  enemy 
machine  guns"  at  the  Battle  of  the  Mame. 

In  the  present  World  War  when  100,000 
German  soldiers  marched  into  France  In  1940 
they  took  captive  3,500,000  Fiench  soldiers. 
Why  was  this  possible?  Marshal  Petain.  the 
French  general  in  charge,  issued  an  cfflcial 
statement  saying:  "Our  soldiers  were  drunk 
and  could  not  flght.  Since  the  victory  of 
World  War  No.  1  the  spirit  of  pleasure,  of 
riotous  living,  and  drinking  has  prevailed 
over  the  spirit  of  sacrifice."  The  newspapers 
at  the  time  reported  that  18  percent  of  the 
French  soldiers  from  the  Maginot  line  were 
in  hospitals  suffering  from  delirium  tremens 
at  the  tlms  of  the  German  Invasion.  As 
Marshal  Pertain  admitted  In  his  report  con- 
cerning the  downfall  of  the  French  Army, 
"Alcoholism  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  French 
Army's  moral  collapse  and  the  worst  of 
France's  four  greatest  problems." 

Well  might  Americans  ask  why  the  officers 
and  men  were  not  "on  the  alert '  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  that  fateful  morning  of  December 
7.  1941.  The  fact  that  after  the  disaster  all 
saloons  were  closed  and  the  sale  of  all  intoxi- 
cating beverages  was  Immediately  prohibited 
to  ofQcers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  may  explain 
why  they  were  not  on  the  alert.  Would  it 
not  have  l)een  better  to  lock  the  door  before 
the  horse  was  stolen?  The  enemy,  knowing 
what  was  going  on  at  Pearl  Harbor,  took 
advantage  of  the  situation. 

CXir  boys  in  the  Army  canteens  are  permit- 
ted to  buy  and  drink  all  the  beer  they  can 
hold.  A  soldier  boy  in  charge  of  one  of  these 
canteens  stated  that  the  Army  post  of  which 
he  had  charge  sold  more  than  $3,000  worth  of 
beer  on  a  single  Saturday  night  to  the  boys  in 
the  camp.  This  same  camp  had  eight  such 
Army  canteen  posts  where  beer  was  sold  that 
night.  That  camp  was  right  here  in  your 
own  State  of  Michigan.  No  restrictions  are 
placed  upon  the  use  of  beer  in  our  Army  can- 
teens nor  upon  the  brewers  who  con^me 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer,  while  all  other  cItU- 
ians  have  been  placed  under  a  restricted  use 
of  sugar.  E\'ery  Industry,  except  the  liquor 
Industry.  Is  placed  under  restrictive  legisla- 
tion as  to  the  use  of  raw  materials. 

Why  do  we  allow  the  liquor  traffickers  legis- 
lative Immunities  to  exploit  and  debauch  our 
soldier  boys  in  the  military  camps,  and  out- 
side as  well,  and  to  ply  their  trade  without 
restrictions  when  every  other  commodity  is 
regimented,  controlled,  and  restricted  in  its 
use  to  the  public?  Why  are  we  ?o  blind  to 
these  perils  which  undermine  our  health,  our 
strength,  our  stability,  and  our  efficiency, 
when  all  history  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
liquor  has  done  more  to  ruin  nations  than 
any  other  evil  agency  in  the  world? 

The  liquor  traffic  today  stands  indicted  be- 
fore the  bar  of  Justice  upon  its  own  record  of 
broken '  promises,  as  the  most  corrupt  and 
law-defying  industry  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
devil's  best  friend  and  Gods  worst  enemy. 
The  time  is  coming  In  the  near  future  when 
no  Presidential  "bee"  will  be  able  to  live  any 
longer  In  alcohol,  and  when  no  political  party 
which  sponsors  a  deluge  of  alcoholism  in  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  survive  at  the 
polls.  That  day  is  dawning  and  repesd  is 
going  to  be  repealed  soon,  by  means  of  local 
option,  unless  the  liquor  dealers  correct  their 
abtises  and  mend  their  ways. 

The  repeallsts  have  not  kept  a  single 
promise  they  made  when  they  requested  the 
public  to  repeal  the  eighteenth  amendment 
and  legalize  again  the  sale  of  Intoxicating 
beverages.  They  promised  that  the  saloon 
should  not  come  back,  that  liquor  would  be 
taken  out  of  politics,  thai  dranltenncss  would 
be  reduced,  that  bootleg  liquor  would  be 
eliminated,  that  our  taxes  would  be  greatly 
reduced,  that  crime  and  delinquency  would 
largely  disappear,  and  that  our  youth  and 
women  would  not  be  exploited  by  the  legal- 


lzcd-lic!i;or  Interests,  but  protected  and 
shielded.  Instead  cf  keeping  any  of  these 
solemn  premises  they  have  fostered  and  pro- 
r-.ottd  the  breach  cf  all  of  them.  Instead  of 
having  177.790  saloons,  as  we  did  In  the  old 
saloon  days  just  before  the  eighteenth 
amendment  was  enacted,  we  now  have  396.629 
places  where  liquor  is  licensed  to  be  sold — In 
restaurants,  drug  stores,  department  stores, 
grocery  stores,  hardware  stores,  millinery 
stores,  gaso'.lne  stations,  golf  clubs,  gambling 
den?,  roadhouses,  saloons,  and  taverns. 
Liquor  is  In  pclitics  more  than  ever;  drunk- 
enness has  iDcreased  at  a  terrific  rate;  boot- 
legging tl^rives  as  never  before;  our  taxes 
have  been  tremendously  enlarged,  crime  and 
Juvenile  deUnquency  have  broken  all  bounds, 
and  our  youth  and  women  are  being  ex- 
ploited and  debauched  by  the  liquor  mongers 
on  a  scale  that  beggars  all  description. 

As  a  result  of  the  duplicity  and  lawlessness 
of  the  liquor  dispensers,  prohibition  is  com- 
ing back  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about 
that.  Even  the  wets  are  admitting  it.  Irvin 
S.  Cobb,  the  columnist,  who  certainly  is  not 
a  dry,  recently  admitted  In  the  Washlr^jton 
Evening  Star  that  the  wets  are  losing  ground. 
He  said,  "Well,  the  next  time  the  people  of 
this  country  vote  liquor  out — and  therell  be 
a  next  time,  unless  the  eane  men  In  the 
InduFtry  can  curb  the  offenders  within  their 
own  ranks — itll  be  for  keeps,  no  matter  how 
deplorable  the  results  in  bootleggery  and  graft 
and  crime  and  corruption.  You  can  tell  a 
lunk-headcd  profiteer  as  far  as  you  can  see 
one — but,  unfortunately,  you  can't  tell  him 
anything  else." 

"The  liquor  Interests  never  seem  to  learn 
any  lessons  from  their  mistakes  and  abuses 
of  the  past.  Money  seems  to  be  their  only 
^conside.-aticn.  no  matter  what  the  conse- 
qu?nces.  In  fact,  the  abuses  and  lawlessness 
of  the  liquor  situation  have  grown  so  bad 
in  certain  localities  that  the  public  Is  taking 
the  liquor  traffic  to  the  ballot  box  through 
local  option  and  is  giving  it  a  good  trouncing. 
During  the  last  9  years  under  repeal  over 
16  000  local-option  elections  have  been  held 
throughout  the  States,  and  more  than  11.000 
of  these  elections  have  gone  dry.  More 
than  a  thousand  newspapers  that  were  wet 
when  the  eighteenth  amendment  was  re- 
pcLiied  have  gone  dry  in  sentiment  during 
the  past  9  years  of  the  repeal  regime,  and 
not  a  few  of  these  great  metropolitan  news- 
papers even  refuse  to  carry  any  more  adver- 
tisements of  liquor  of  intoxicant  content. 
Why  have  tliese  newspapers  gone  dry?  Why 
do  they  refuse  liquor  advertisements?  Be- 
ccu.=e.  day  by  day,  and  night  by  night,  they 
h;ive  been  printing  U  r  the  past  9  years  the 
appalling  record  ot  the  fatal  automobile  ac- 
cidents due  to  drink,  the  police  and  court 
records  of  the  tremendous  increase  of  drunk- 
enness, of  crime,  and  of  insanity  traceable  to 
drink,  and  they  have  become  convinced  that 
the  liquor  traliic  is  against  the  public  Inter- 
est and  the  welfare  cf  scciety.  and  that  they 
can  no  longer  be  alders  and  abettors  in  this 
awful  national  trat^edy. 

Incidents  like  this  one.  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  them  occurring  in  our  cities  annu- 
ally, are  helping  to  make  wet  newspapers 
dry.  Five  years  ago  when  I  was  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  I  picked  up  a  morning  paper  of  that 
city  which  gave  the  account  of  a  terrible 
tragedy  which  occurred  during  the  night. 
Two  young  boys  and  two  girls  still  in  their 
teens  had  gone  to  a  beer  garden,  and  while 
returning  in  an  automobile  late  at  night, 
drunk,  they  had  a  head-on  collision  with  an- 
otli'^r  car.  The  2  girls  were  killed  cut- 
right  and  were  taken  to  the  city  morgue,  and 
the  2  bjys  were  taken  to  the  city  hospital 
In  an  unconscioiis  condition.  The  morning 
newspapers  that  wrote  up  the  account  of 
t:ie  tragedy  requested  the  mothers  cf  Colum- 
bus whose  daufe-hters  had  not  yet  returned 
from  the  beer  gardens  to  go  down  to  the 
moryiie  and  identify  their  daughters.      The 
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evening  newspaper  announced  that  74 
mothers  had  appeared  in  the  morgue  In  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  to  discover 
whether  or  rot  It  was  their  daughters  who 
were  lying  there.  What  are  we  coming  to 
In  America  when  74  mothers  go  to  a  morgue 
to  see  if  it  is  their  daughter  who  failed  to 
return  heme  the  night  before  from  a  beer 
garden,  who  is  lying  in  the  morgue? 

While  we  are  talking  about  fatal  automo- 
bile accidents  due  to  drink,  let  me  give  you 
the  .=lati-st!cs  as  furnished  by  the  Naticnal 
Safety  Council  since  the  repeal  of  the  eight- 
eenth amendment.  The  annual  survey  of  au- 
tomobile latalitles  is  given  as  follows:  For 
1R33,   the   first   year  of   3.2   beer.   31.363;    for 

1934,  the    ftr.=t    year    of    repeal,    36.101;    for 

1935,  the  second  year  of  repeal,  36.369;  Tor 
19"6,  the  third  year  of  repeal,  38.089:  for 
1937,  the  fourth  year  of  repeal,  39.643.  Thtas 
for  the  first  4  years  of  repeal,  there  was  a 
total  of  150.202  traffic  fatalities,  of  which 
84.113  were  traceable  directly  to  drink  as 
the  primary  cau.=e.  That  is  three  times 
moie  than  the  number  of  American  soldiers 
that  have  been  killed  In  the  present  World 
War. 

Accord  ng  to  the  reports  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  arrests 
of  drunken  drivers  of  automobiles  were 
973  percent  higher  In  1942  than  In  1932, 
the  last  year  of  national  prohibition.  The 
F.  B  I.  report  says.  "The  ratio  of  arrests  for 
drunkenness  per  100,000  of  the  population 
was  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  in  1942 
as  in  1932,  and  the  highest  since  repeal." 
S<jmeone  may  retort,  "Mr.  Longacre,  you  are 
not  fair  in  giving  these  statistics  concerning 
the  lncrca5e  of  automobile  accidents  and  the 
Increase  of  drunken  drivers  when  you  omit 
the  increase  of  automobiles  now  In  use  as 
compared  with  1932."  Let  me  give  you 
the  data  on  that  point  as  issued  recently  by 
the  National  Safety  Council,  which  states 
that  wartime  restrictions  have  cut  down  the 
xi.<e  of  automobiles  during  1942  by  IJ  percent. 
With  this  statement  agrees  the  leport  of 
Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer,  surgeon  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  who 
says:  "Drunken  drivers  have  Increased  10 
times  as  fast  as  automobiles  In  New  York 
State." 

And  what  is  true  of  New  York  State  Is 
pr..ctically  true  of  every  other  State  where 
liquor  is  licensed.  During  the  first  full  year 
«{  repeal,  a  survey  was  made  of  226  cities 
in  the  United  States  where  liquor  was  li- 
censed to  be  sold,  and  the  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness had  increased  224.3  percent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  year  of  national  prohi- 
bition. The  increase  of  arre.sts  for  drunk- 
enness and  increase  of  automobile  fatali- 
ties are  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  intoxicating  beverages  consumed. 

The  argument  is  often  advanced  by  the 
wet  advocates  that  prohibition  does  no(t  pro- 
hibit and  is  largely  responsible  for  all  the 
bootIcu;ging  going  on.  This  argument  was 
exploded  oy  the  Brewer's  Digest  back  in 
the  old  saloon  days,  when  it  reported  that 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  liquor  in  wet 
territory  was  25  gallons,  while  in  prohibited 
territory  it  was  1'4  gallons  per  capita. 

The  main  benefits  derived  under  national 
prohibition  from  1921  to  1931,  as  gathered 
from  the  statistical  abstracts  and  figures  of 
the  United  States  court  records,  police  rec- 
ords, and  the  United  States  census,  and  re- 
corded in  the  World  Almanac,  are  that  dur- 
ing that  decade  of  national  prohibition  the 
death  rate  from  alcoholism  decreased  42  per- 
cent, or  200.000  deaths  annually,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  decade  under  legal- 
Izel  liquor.  During  this  same  time,  accord- 
ing to  these  authenticated  records.  Insanity 
due  to  alcoholism  decreased  66  percent, 
drunkenness  decreased  70  percent,  and  gen- 
eral crimes  decreased  54  percent.  The  United 
States  census  report  for  this  decade  of  na- 
tional prohibition  discloses  that  108,000  fewer 


people  died  of  alcoholism  than  during  the 
previotis  decade  of  licensed  liquor  and  the 
eld  saloon  days.  If  national  prohibition  had 
never  accomplished  any  other  benefit  than 
the  saving  of  108.000  people  from  alcoholic 
deaths,  the  experiment  was  worth  trying. 

But  the  greatest  evidence  of  all  that  pro- 
hibition was  beneficial  and  did  actually  min- 
imize drunkenness  as  well  as  many  other 
evils  is  the  indisputable  fact  that  before  na- 
ticnal prohibition*  there  were  60  Neal  Cure 
Institutes  for  Inebriates  and  98  Keeley  Cure 
Institutes  for  drunkards  operating  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  10  years  of  na- 
tional prohibition,  from  1921  to  1931,  every 
one  of  the  Neal  Cure  Institutes  and  97  of 
the  98  Keeley  Cure  Institutes  had  to  close 
their  doors  for  lack  of  drunkards  to  cure. 
The  Keeley  Cure  Institutes,  shortly  before  na- 
tional prohibition  becarr?  effective,  had  as 
many  as  10.526  patients  annually  in  the  98 
institutes,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  national  prohibition  the  only  Keeley  Cure 
Institute  operating  was  at  Dwlght,  El.,  and 
It  had  only  180  patients  that  year.  If  that 
Is  not  proof  sufficient  that  prohibition  did 
minimize  drunkenness,  what  will  it  take  to 
prove  it  and  convlnjce  a  wet? 
I  What  has  happened  since  repeal  of  the 
:  eighteenth  amendment?  Here  are  the  facts. 
As  the  F.  B  I.  repKJrted  recently,  arrests  for 
drunkenness  have  Increased  more  than  174 
percent  in  Its  complete  rep>ort  for  the  last 
year  of  repeal,  over  1932,  the  last  year  of  na- 
tional prohibition.  Aside  from  the  Keeley 
Cure  Institutes  receiving  only  alcoholic  pa- 
tients, many  of  our  large  city  hospitals  carry 
a  great  number  of  alcoholic  patients  besides 
their  other  class  of  patients.  The  large  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  In  New  York  City  claimed  that 
Its  number  of  "acute  alcoholic  cases  admitted 
In  1934  totaled  7.649;  In  1935,  9,139;  and  for 
1936,  over  12,000  such  cases";  and  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  admitted  that  In  the  first  years 
of  repeal  it  received  over  5.000  alcoholic  pa- 
tients, costing  the  city  about  $370,000  for  the 
care  of  Inebriates.  Repeal  has  benefited  no- 
body but  the  liquor  interests.  The  American 
people  did  not  repeal  the  evil  effects  of  alco- 
hol upon  society  when  they  repealed  the 
eighteenth  amendment.  They  merely  legal- 
ized the  most  corrupt  and  law-defying  Indus- 
try in  the  world. 

Bootlegging  thrives  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  under  repeal.  Even  the  leading  wets 
of  this  country  as  well  as  the  licensed  liquor 
dealers  are  admitting  that  solemn  fact  now. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  H.  Choate.  Jr.,  who 
for  3  years  was  Director  of  the  Federal  Alco- 
hol Control  Administration,  admitted  that 
"illicit  distilleries  are  producing  many  times 
more  than  their  honest  competitors.  •  •  • 
As  concerns  liquor,"  said  he,  "the  United 
States  Is  living  in  a  fool's  paradise." 

The  Boston  Herald,  a  wet  newspaper,  after 
a  few  years  under  repeal  admitted  that  the 
bootlegger  is  now  more  prosperous  than  "be 
ever  was  during  the  14  years  of  prohibition." 
The  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  a  thoroughly 
wet  newspaper,  in  speaking  of  the  bootleg 
liquor  situation  in  the  early  years  of  repeal, 
said :  "As  we  stand  today,  we  seem  to  have 
made  bootlegging  safer  and  more  profitable 
for  the  crooks."  And  this  same  wet  news- 
paper. In  giving  the  results  of  a  sxirvey  It 
made  of  the  saloons  now  operating  under 
repeal  In  Chicago,  says:  "Chicago  childhood 
Is  being  exposed  to  dangers  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  all  other  dangers  In  this  modern 
era  combined."  In  closing  Its  survey  of  the 
Chicago  liquor  situation  It  said,  the  saloons 
under  repeal  "were  10  times  more  vile  and 
vicioiis  than  In  the  old  saloon  days." 

Even  some  of  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men who  favored  the  repeal  cf  the  eighteenth 
amendment  In  Congress,  after  a  few  years  of 
repeal  admitted  publicly  that  repeal  has 
fallen  far  short  of  its  promised  reforms. 
Sneator  David  I.  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  favored   the   repeal   of   the  eighteenth 


amendment  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
admitted  in  a  speech  he  made  that  the  repeal 
measure  was  "a  hopeless  and  Intolerable  fail- 
ure and  much  worse  than  national  prohibi- 
tion." 

Congressman  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  an 
ardent  repeallst,  denounced  the  repeal  meas- 
ure he  helped  to  engineer  through  Congress 
In  the  following  condemnatory  language: 
"If  the  condition  that  exists  today  is  what  we 
must  have  as  a  result  of  repeal,  give  me  pro- 
hibition." 

Congressman  Pttzpatkick,  who  argued  be- 
fore Congress  before  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment was  repealed  that.  If  It  was  repealed, 
bootleg  liquor  and  bootlegging  would'  be 
largely  ribolished.  but  what  did  he  say  after 
repeal  ojjerated  for  a  few  years  and  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  his  mistake?  He  said 
on  the  floor  of  Congress:  "The  bootleggers 
before  the  repeal  of  prohibition  were  mere 
pikers  as  compared  with  the  (Illegal)  Whisky 
Trust  today." 

Everybody  knows,  who  knows  anything, 
that  bootleg  liquor  is  flowing  freely  today 
from  the  Golden  Gate  on  the  Pacific  to  Hell- 
gate  on  the  Atlantic.  The  worst  part  is  that 
the  bootleggers  are  not  only  exploiting  our 
youth  but  are  debauching  our  soldiers  and 
hamstringing  the  Government  on  revenue 
and  frustrating  the  efforts  ^  win  the  war  by 
robbing  the  Government  of  the  alcohol 
needed  to  successfully  prosecute  the  me- 
chanics of  the  war.  John  Barleycorn  always 
has  been  war's  greatest  saboteur. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  people  who  have 
the  fear  of  God  in  their  souls,  the  welfare  of 
their  boys,  and  the  honor  of  their  country 
at  heart  do  something  about  this  greatest  of 
all  curses,  the  most  terrible  enemy  within 
our  own  borders — the  demon  drink.  Lament- 
ing the  evils  of  drink  Is  not  enough.  It  Is 
time  to  make  our  influence  count  for  some- 
thing. We  owe  our  boys  In  the  service  of 
their  country  protection  from  vice  and  liquor. 
We  owe  to  our  country  and  our  country's 
honor  the  removal  of  those  twin  curses  which 
are  inflicting  more  damages  than  the  enemies' 
bullets  and  bombs. 

If  by  imbibing  alcoholic  beverages  a  man 
is  disqualified  to  sit  at  the  throttle  of  a  pas- 
senger engine  on  the  railroad  or  to  sit  be- 
hind the  steering  wheel  of  an  automobile 
on  the  public  highway,  certainly  the  officers, 
soldiers,  sentinels,  and  guards  In  our  military 
forces,  who  hold  the  destiny  of  our  Nation 
in  their  hands,  need  to  be  sober.  Recently  a 
drunken  engineer  on  an  electric  locomotive 
caused  a  wreck  through  sheer  carelessness, 
resulting  In  the  death  of  5  persons,  222  In- 
jured. 6,000  telephone  trunk  lines  ripped 
asunder,  300.000  telephones  put  out  of  com- 
mission, and  completely  tied  up  downtown 
Manhattan  and  Exchange  Place  in  Jersey 
City  for  many  hours,  preventing  navy  yard 
workers  and  defense  project  workers  from 
reaching  their  work  benches — all  because  the 
engineer  drank  "five  beers"  before  entering 
the  locomotive  cab  Instead  of  eating  his 
breakfast. 

Our  gravest  peril  today  in  the  face  of  the 
many  calamities  caused  by  liquor  is  public 
apathy  and  indifference.  Many  people  ar« 
afraid  to  do  anything  about  restraining  the 
liquor  trade  during  this  emergency  for  fear 
their  action  will  bring  back  national  pro- 
hibition. There  are  some  who  would  rather 
lose  the  war  and  see  our  Nation  fall  than  to 
see  prohibition  return.  But  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  bringing  back  prohibition.  That  is 
not  our  concern  now.  In  this  global  war  it 
is  primarily  a  question  of  sharply  reducing 
the  evil  effects  of  liquor  and  bringing  liquor 
under  Government  control  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  if  we  expject  to  win  this  war  and 
keep  the  peace.  It  Is  a  question  of  whether 
we  shall  spend,  as  we  did  last  year,  »9,000.000 
daily  for  liquor  to  lose  the  war,  or  for  defense 
bonds  to  win  the  war. 
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Zt  Is  a  question  of  whether  9.000,000  bOTi 
In  the  Army  and  Navy  training  camps  and 
battle  fronts  shall  be  debauched  and  de- 
stroyed through  beer  drinking  In  the  can- 
teens, or  trained  and  built  up  Into  an  In- 
vincible force  that  brooks  no  defeat.  It  is 
lyolcally  a  question  of  facing  grave  responsi- 
bilities fraught  with  tremendoiis  eventxiali- 
ttes  for  weal  or  for  woe.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  our  appetites  for  drink  shall  lead  tis 
to  ruin,  or  our  worthy  ideals  for  which  we 
are  fighting  shall  lead  us  through  sobriety 
to  peace,  prosperity,  liberty,  and  high  honor. 

The  liquor  dealers  who  ply  their  trade 
among  our  soldier  boys  with  a  vigor  worthy 
of  a  nobler  cause,  claim  that  the  boys  forget 
their  troubles  by  drowninf;  them  in  the  beer 
mug.  But  the  soldier  who  drowns  his 
troubles  in  the  beer  mug  cares  naught  for  the 
secxirlty  of  his  covmtry.  and  he  drowns  all 
that  is  good  and  notile  in  his  own  character. 
Buch  soldiers  never  develop  enotigh  moral 
backbone  to  stand  up  against  anything. 
They  drown  not  only  their  own  hopes  but 
the  hopes  of  their  country,  and  frequently 
betray  their  homeland  through  the  wine  cup. 

There  is  something  far  greater  at  stake 
than  making  the  entire  country  dry  by  legis- 
lation. What  the  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
all  loyal  American  cltiaens  have  at  heart  ]U8t 
now  is  the  keepl^  of  our  boys  in  the  military 
farces  from  being  exploited,  debauched,  and 
corrupted  by  liquor  and  vice  mongers  when 
the  destiny  of  our  Nation  and  of  civilization 
Is  trembling  In  the  balances.  Bvery  lover  of 
the  American  way  of  life  is  interested  in  de- 
fense measures  which  will  insure  our  safety 
and  our  precious  heritage  of  liberty.  This 
heritage  was  not  bequeathed  to  posterity  by 
our  forefathers  without  the  sacrifice  of  all 
that  was  counted  dear  in  life  in  blood  and  in 
treasure.  Did  they  die  in  vain?  Shall  the 
heritage  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  the 
American  way  of  life  be  preserved?  We  know 
of  no  better  way  to  honor  those  who  in  the 
past  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  our 
benefit  and  comfort  than  to  make  a  similar 
sacrifice  in  blood  and  treasure  in  defense  of 
the  Ideals  for  which  they  fought  and  died. 
Certainly  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
ancestors  which  cannot  be  paid  in  any  better 
way. 

"But."  says  one,  "do  not  men  have  a  right 
to  drink  what  they  want  as  well  as  to  eat 
what  they  desire?  Does  not  our  Constitu- 
tion guarantee  personal  liberty?"  No  one 
has  a  personal  right  to  Infiict  an  injury  upon 
another  person  or  upon  society  by  dethron- 
ing his  reason  and  impairing  bis  Judgment 
by  an  excessive  indulgence  In  intoxicating 
liquors.  Personal  liberty  U  not  a  license  to 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others  or  injure 
others.  No  person  has  an  absolute  right  to 
do  what  he  pleases  or  desires  when  it  im- 
pairs the  welfare  of  others.  No  person  has 
the  right  to  sell  the  public  poisoned  food. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  erect  a  slaughterhouse 
In  the  public  square  or  on  the  bank  of  a  city 
reservoir.  No  man  has  a  right  to  sell  cocaine, 
morphine,  or  any  other  deadly  drug  promiscu- 
ously to  the  public,  no  matter  how  much 
drug  addicts  may  crave  it. 

Since  this  fundamental  principle  of  pro- 
hibitive and  restrictive  legislation  is  Justified 
by  wets  and  drys  alike,  how  then  can  our 
lawmakers  Justify  the  granting  of  license  for 
the  unrestricted  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors 
to  avaricious,  ruthless,  heartless,  conscience- 
less, and  lawless  dealers  In  a  commodity  that 
transforms  men  and  women  Into  staggering, 
reeling,  fighting,  gibbering,  irresponsible 
drunkards,  criminals,  murderers,  and  vaga- 
bonds? 

"But,"  sa3rs  another,  "the  revenue  on  liquor 
greatly  reduces  our  taxes  "  No  greater  false- 
hood was  ever  palmed  off  by  the  repeallsta 
upon  the  general  public.  They  deceived  the 
American  public  on  that  Issue  when  they  in- 
duced It  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  eight- 
eenth   amendment.    According    to    Govern- 


ment statistics  for  the  past  10  years,  it  Is 
estimated  the  Oovernment  paid  five  times 
more  out  of  our  tax  funds  to  care  for  the 
criminals,  the  insane,  the  drunkards,  the 
paupers,  the  orphans,  and  to  liquidate  the 
damages  caused  by  accidents  due  to  drink 
than  the  total  amount  of  revenue  received 
by  the  Government  from  the  saloons,  liquor 
stores,  breweries,  and  distilleries. 

Aside  from  this  financial  handicap,  the 
American  people  paid  last  year  over  $5,000.- 
000.000  for  legal  liquor  and  a  similar  amount 
for  illegal  liquor.  Liquor  creates  no  economic 
values  that  can  possibly  accrue  to  the  Nation 
or  the  individual  in  beneficial  results.  The 
more  it  induces  a  man  to  spend  for  booze 
the  less  he  will  have  for  shoes;  the  more 
he  spends  for  the  product  of  hops  the  less 
he  will  have  for  crops:  the  more  he  spends 
for  wet  goods  the  less  he  will  have  for  dry 
goods;  and  the  more  he  gives  to  the  bar- 
tender the  less  he  will  have  for  ^e  coal- 
vendor.  A  dollar  spent  for  booze  cannot  be 
spent  for  shoes.  That  dollar  is  lost,  and 
instead  of  leaving  a  blessing  It  leaves  a  curse. 
Remember,  fellow  citizens,  you  cannot  have 
sunshine  in  your  home  while  you  have  moon- 
shine in  your  cellar. 

A  brewer  recently  advertised  his  beer  as 
being  a  wonderful  stimulant  and  as  having 
great  nourishment  in  it.  But  that  theory  Is 
easily  exploded.  Suppose  there  Is  a  hornets' 
nest  full  of  live  hornets  sitting  right  here 
on  this  platform.  Suppose  I  sit  down  on  that 
live  hornets'  nest.  That  Is  a  wonderful  stim- 
ulant. It  has  great  lifting  power,  but  where 
does  the  nourishment  come  in?  It  will  help 
me  to  get  off  this  platform  a  llttl'»  faster. 
Just  like  applying  the  whip  to  the  back  of 
the  old  horse  might  spur  him  down  the  pike 
faster,  but  there  is  no  nourishment  or 
strength  In  the  crack  of  the  whip,  nor  in  the 
sting  of  the  hornet,  nor  In  the  sparkle  and 
sting  of  alcohol. 

The  liquor  trade  is  the  only  Industry  that 
does  not  put  its  finished  product — the  drunk- 
ard and  the  ragged  bum — on  exhibition  at 
our  county  and  State  fairs.  Every  other  in- 
dusl.7  Is  proud  of  its  finished  product  and 
is  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  it  at  our  public 
fairs.  But  the  liquor  trade,  after  It  has 
extracted  the  last  penny  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  poor  drunkard  and  reduced  him  to  a 
penniless  bum.  Is  through  with  him  and 
throws  him  out  into  the  gutter,  for  society 
to  care  for  him  and  his  pauperized  family. 
It  has  transformed  his  step  into  a  staeger, 
hL3  clothes  into  rags,  his  speech  Into  a  ditty, 
his  home  into  a  hovel,  and  compels  him  to 
make  his  grave  in  the  potter's  field  and  his 
final  rendezvous  in  hell. 

I  am  going  to  ask  four  American  industries 
some  questions  as  to  the  results  obtained 
In  transforming  their  raw  material  Into  their 
finished  products.  I  shall  use  these  four 
chairs  to  Illustrate  those  four  Industries. 
Listen  to  the  questions  and  answers  in  this 
quiz. 

"What  is  your  name?"    "I  am  a  sawmill." 

"What  is  your  raw  material?"     "Logs." 

"What  is  your  finished  product?"  "Lum- 
ber— out  of  which  houses  and  offices  are 
built,  fumlttu-e  made,  et  cetera." 

"Is  your  finished  product  worth  more  than 
the  raw  material?"     "Yes;  much  more." 

"Are  you  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  society?" 
"1  am  a  great  blessing  to  society.  I  give 
comfort,  shelter,  and  homes  to  needy  hu- 
manity." "Then  you  are  an  honorable  indus- 
try and  we  will  enact  laws  to  protect  your 
business." 

Second  industry:  "What  Is  your  name?" 
T  am  a  gristmUl." 

"What  is  your  raw  material?"  "Wheat  and 
com." 

"What  is  your  finished  product?"  "Ploiu- 
and  meal." 

"Is  your  finished  product  worth  more  than 
the  raw  material?"  "Yes,  worth  much  more." 
"Are  you  a  benefit  to  society  or  a  curse?"    "I 


am  a  great  benefit  to  society.  Society  could 
not  get  along  without  me.  I  give  health, 
vigor,  strength,  and  comfort  to  society." 
"Then  you  are  a  respectable  Industry  and  we 
shall  enact  laws  to  protect  your  business.' 

Third  industry:  "What  is  your  name?"  "I 
am  a  paper  mill." 

"What  is  your  raw  material?  "  "Old  paper, 
wocd   pulp,  and  rags." 

"What  Is  your  fir.irned  product?"  "Pine 
linen  paper." 

"Is  your  finished  product  worth  more  than 
the  raw  material?"  "Yes,  worth  much  more." 
"Are  you  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  society?" 
"I  am  u  great  asset  and  benefit  to  society. 
Out  of  my  finished  product  they  make  books, 
newspapers,  magazines,  diplomas,  certificates, 
paper  money,  etc.  I  convey  Information  and 
knowledge  to  all  the  world."  "Tlien  you  are 
an  honorable  and  respectable  Industry  and 
we  shall  make  laws  to  protect  your  business." 

Fourth  Industry:  "What  is  your  name?" 
"I  do  not  like  to  tell  you  my  name." 

"Weil.  I  do  not  like  your  smell.  Tell  me 
your  name!"  "I  am  the  gin  mill,  and  I  rep- 
resent the  distillery,  the  brewery,  the  saloon, 
and  all  the  places  where  liquor  Is  sold." 

"What  Is  your  raw  material?"  "Bright 
American  boys  and  girls." 

"What  is  your  finished  product?"  "I  am 
ashamed  of  it,  I  do  not  like  to  tell.  If  you 
must  know.  It  Is  the  bum  and  the  drunkard." 
"Is  your  finished  product  worth  more  than 
the  raw  material?"  "No;  It  is  worth  far  less,  I 
am  sorry  to  admit." 

"Are  you  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  society?" 
"To  be  candid,  I  am  a  burden,  a  disgrace,  and 
a  curse  to  society."  "Then  you  are  the  only 
American  industry  whose  finished  product  is 
worth  less  than  the  raw  material.  Shall  we 
make  a  law  to  protect  and  to  preserve  an  In- 
dustry that  is  a  curse  Instead  of  a  blessing 
to  society?" 

"Audience,  what  do  you  say?  Shall  we 
make  a  law  to  protect  this  industry  or  to 
abolish  it?"    Answer:  A  tremendous  "No!" 

Now.  let  me  use  another  illustration.  We 
will  add  another  chair  to  these  four,  making 
five  links  in  a  chain.  The  top  link  represents 
the  churchman:  the  second  link,  a  wet  legis- 
lator, the  third  link,  a  wet  law;  the  fourth 
link,  the  saloon  or  liquor  trade;  and  the  fifth 
link,  the  drunkard,  as  the  finished  product. 
Shall  we  ask  the  drunkard  and  this  Christian 
voter  some  a.ue.^tions? 

"Drunkard,  of  what  were  you  made?"  "Out 
of  a  bright  American  boy,  capa'ole  of  earning 
wages  and  being  a  credit  to  my  home  and 
cou'urj-." 

"W^hat  are  you  worth  now?"  "Nothing.  1 
am  a  burden  and  a  disgrace  to  my  home,  my 
State,  and  my  countrj'." 

'Drunkard,  what  made  you  what  you  are?" 
"Tiie  saloon  over  there  made  me." 

"Salcon,  what  made  you?"  "The  wet  law 
over  there  made  me" 

"Law.  who  made  you?  "  "The  wet  legislator 
over  there  marie  me  " 

"Wet  legislator,  who  made  you?"  "The 
ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  churchman  over 
there  mpde  me." 

"Churchman,  did  you  knowingly  and  con- 
sciously cast  your  ballot  for  the  wet  legislator 
and  for  the  wet  law  that  made  the  saloon  and 
the  drunkard?"  "Well.  I  always  stick  to  my 
party  • 

•  That  Is  not  the  question  I  asked  you,  sir. 
Did  you  vote  for  the  wet  legislator  and 
the  wet  law  that  made  the  saloon  and  the 
drunkard?"  "Yes;  he  represented  my  party, 
and  I  never  scratch  the  ticket." 

"Then  your  religion  and  your  politics  pre- 
vent you  from  scratching  the  ticket  no  matter 
who  rur.s  for  office?"    "Yes." 

Now.  look  at  this  chain  of  five  links — the 
churchman,  the  wet  legislator,  the  wet  law. 
the  salo.^n.  and  the  drunkard.  Let  me  ask 
this  last  link  In  this  chain  a  few  questions. 

"Poor  drunkard,  where  are  you  going?" 
"T^  h»n  ..    ..jjo^.  jjQ  yyy  know?"    "Because 
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"To  hell.' 


the  Good  Book  says.  'No  drunkard  shall  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven'."  "Poor  fellow, 
would  to  God  I  might  save  you." 

Let  me  go  to  the  top  of  this  chain; 
"Churchman,  where  are  you  going?"  "I  am 
going  to  heaven."  "How  do  ycu  know?" 
"About  40  years  ago  the  Lord  took  my  feet 
out  of  the  mire  and  clay  and  placed  them 
upon  the  solid  Rock,  and  put  a  new  song  In 
my  mouth."  "Shut  your  mouth,  you  mis- 
erable hypocrite.  I  have  contempt  for  such 
twaddle." 

Fellow  citizens,  listen  to  this  statement  of 
mine  now — if  you  forget  all  the  rest  I  have 
said— remember  what  I  shall  now  say.  If 
that  poor  drunkard  goes  to  hell  In  the  Judg- 
ment day  as  the  Good  Book  says  he  will,  and 
if  that  unrepentant  churchman,  who  was  an 
aider  and  abetter  by  knowingly  and  con- 
sciously voting  for  the  wet  legislator  and 
the  wet  law  that  made  the  saloon  and  the 
drunkard,  goes  to  heaven,  then  that  poor 
drunkard  can  stand  on  the  brink  of  hell 
in  the  Judgment  day  and  look  straight  up 
into  the  face  of  God  and  cry:  "Unjust!  Un- 
just!! Unjust!!!"  until  the  pillars  of  Justice 
tremble  in  heaven.  But  Just  as  sure  as  there 
is  a  God  of  Justice  sitting  on  yonder  throne 
in  the  final  Judgment,  He  is  going  to  hold 
every  voter  responsible  for  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  his  franchise.  No  one  can  escape  that 
responsibility  when  the  liquor  traffic  Is  trans- 
forming millions  of  bright  American  boys  and 
girls  into  sordid  drunkards. 

Statistics  now  disclose  that  5.000.000  boys 
and  girls  back  In  the  old  saloon  days  were 
changed  Into  drunkards  out  of  a  single  gen- 
eration. Those  who  have  given  study  to  pres- 
ent-day tendencies  under  repeal  Inform  us 
that  they  estimate  that  8.000.000  boys  and 
girls  out  of  our  present  generation  will  be 
transformed  Into  drunkards.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  1  bright  American  boy  or 
girl  transformed  into  a  drunkard,  much  less 
8,000,000,  out  of  this  generation  In  this  world 
crisis  we  are  now  facing.  All  the  dirty  dollars 
we  get  out  of  the  revenue  are  not  worth  the 
value  cf  1  bright  American  boy.  How  can 
we  afford  to  sacrifice  8,000,000  such  boys  and 
girls? 

We  are  under  great  obligation  to  posterity 
in  this  emergency  of  a  globRl  war  to  restrict 
and  to  reduce  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic 
beverages  if  we  are  to  win  the  war  and  keep 
the  peace.  The  welfare  and  safety  of  society 
In  peacetime  demands  that  the  evil  effects  of 
the  liquor  traffic  be  curtailed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible or  our  civilization  will  suffer  a  greater 
setback  than  it  did  in  wartime.  All  our  efforts 
to  make  this  a  better  and  a  happier  world 
In  which  to  live  after  the  war  will  fall  if 
liquor  is  allowed  free  and  unrestricted  reign 
to  carry  on  Its  body-  and  soul-destroying 
work.  The  liquor  trade  Is  war's  greatest 
handicap  and  civilization's  greatest  liability. 
We  cannot  possibly  win  the  war  nor  keep  tl-  • 
peace  with  liquor  In  absolute  power  on  the 
throne.  Any  nation  that  debauches  and  cor- 
rupts its  youths  and  military  forces  through 
the  curse  of  drink  destroys  its  own  futm-e 
and  commits  national  sulc'de. 

Every  one  of  you  should  write  to  your 
Senators  In  Washington  and  request  them 
to  support  Senator  O'Daniil's  bill,  S.  860, 
which  alms  to  protect  our  boys  In  our  mili- 
tary forces  against  the  ravages  and  corrup- 
tions of  drink  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
and  you  should  also  write  to  the  Congress- 
man from  your  district  and  request  him  to 
support  Congressman  Brtson's  bill,  H.  R. 
2082,  that  will  likewise  protect  our  boys  in 
military  service  lor  the  duration  of  the  war. 
If  it  Is  enacted  Into  law.  We  protected  them 
In  the  last  World  War.  why  should  we  not 
in  this,  the  greatest  of  all  world  wars? 

There  is  more  power  In  the  ballot  than  In 
the  bullet  if  properly  exfrclsed.  That  power 
is  in  the  people's  possession. 


Letter  From  California  Cattlemen's 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or    CALirORNl.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  December  20, 1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  charged  many  times  that  certain 
New  Deal  agencies  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  thf;  wartime  emergency  to  fur- 
ther promote  their  cause  and  gain  a 
greater  control  over  our  economy 
through  their  regimentation.  I  am  in- 
serting a  letter  in  the  Record  from  the 
secretary  of  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association  pointing  out  a  specific  case 
where  the  president  of  that  association 
and  a  member  of  the  State  farm  produc- 
tion council,  in  order  to  receive  a  prior- 
ity for  equipment,  was  coerced  into  sign- 
ing an  agreement  to  participate  in  the 
A.  A.  A.  soil-conservation  program.  This 
was  not  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  we  begin  action  to  stop 
these  dictatorial  practices. 

Caldtornia  Cattlemen  s  Association, 
San  FraTicisco,  Calif.,  December  14.  1943. 

Hon.    NORRIS   POULSON, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Poulson:  We  have  Just  recently 
learned  of  a  practice  being  followed  by  war 
boards  in  connection  with  the  granting  of 
priorities  for  the  purchase  by  ranchers  of 
ranch  equipment.  This  practice  is  bitterly 
resented  by  the  farmers  and  cattlemen  who 
are  being  subjected  to  it. 

To  illustrate  this  procedure,  we  submit  the 
recent  case  of  Mr.  Loren  Bamert,  of  lone, 
Calif.,  president  of  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association  and  member  of  the  State  farm 
production  council. 

Mr.  Bamert  found  it  necessary  to  purchase 
and  install  a  water  pump  for  providing  water 
for  cattle  in  pasture  near  Stockton.  He  ap- 
plied to  the  San  Joaquin  County  Agricultural 
Conservation  Association  at  Stockton  for  a 
priority.  The  association's  representative 
asked  him  to  sign  an  agreement  to  partici- 
pate in  the  A.  A.  A.  soil-conservation  program. 
Mr.  Bamert  declined,  saying  he  did  not  care 
to  participate,  did  not  require  Government 
assistance  In  his  range  Improvement  work, 
and,  furtl\er,  could  see  no  connection  between 
the  A.  A.  A.  program  and  his  installation  of  a 
water  pump  for  seasonal  use  in  a  pasture 
leased  by  him  from  the  owner  of  the  farm. 
He  was  then  Informed  that  no  consideration 
would  be  given  his  request  for  a  priority  un- 
less he  signed  the  A.  A.  A.  contract.  His 
cattle  had  to  have  water,  so  he  signed  up. 

We  have  cited  this  case  because  we  can 
absolutely  vouch  for  Its  authenticity.  The 
practice  seems  to  have  been  started  In  several 
California  counties,  but  some  local  associa- 
tions and  war  boards  have  refused  to  sanc- 
tion it. 

It  Is  plainly  apparent  that  the  price  we  are 
required  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  operating 
and  even  of  producing  food  for  war  is  en- 
dorsing of  and  participation  in  the  peacetime 
boondoggling  programs  of  the  New  Deal  re- 
formers. As  perpetrated  here,  we  are  simply 
being  blackmailed  into  acceptance  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  program  and  have  no  other  choice 
open  to  us.  Cattlemen  generally  have  never 
favored  the  A.  A.  A.  range j)rogram,  yet  our 
signatures,  secured  through  bribery  and  co- 
ercion, are  used  by  the  bureaucrats  to  con- 
vince Congress  that  tL»  program  Is  wanted 
and  needed  by  us. 


We  ask  that  you  exert  every  possible  effort 
to  see  that  such  practices  are  stopped  at  their 
source,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  executive  offices  in  Washington,  If  leg- 
islation is  required,  then  we  must  have  it 
through  congressional  action. 

With  the  season's  greetings,  i, 

Yours  very  truly,  • 

Dan  C.  McKinnst. 

Secretary. 


Looking  Over  Events 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Saturday,  December  18,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  present  for  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled,  "Looking  Over  Events," 
which  appeared  in  the  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
Times  of  December;  12,  1943.  I  wish  to 
say  this  editorial  is  highly  commendable 
in  that  it  discusses  the  Little  Steel  for- 
mula in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  thoroughness, 
and  impartiality  not  often  given  to  this 
sub.1ect. 

This  same  spirit  of  fairness,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  likewise  disclosed  in  this 
splendid  publication  on  the  following  day 
under  the  heading  "A  mistaken  conclu- 
sion," which  I  also  present  for  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  congratulate  the  editor  on  these 
very  timely  editorials: 

[Prom  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  of 
December  12,  1943] 

LOOKING  OVES  EVINT8 

The  Little  Steel  formula.  Government  de- 
vice for  stabilizing  wages  and  preventing  in- 
flation, will  face  its  enemies  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  during  the  week.  It  may  get 
knccked  galley-west.  In  which  case  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  wild  scramble  by  labor  unionists 
to  send  their  earnings  to  new  heights  and 
the  bosses  to  keep  them  where  they  are. 

Millions  of  people  have  little  veneration  for 
the  formula.  Not  because  it  is  unjust  or  bad 
In  Itself  but  because  those  who  have  admin- 
istered it  have  not  acted  fairly  or  intelligently 
in  Its  application  to  large  numbers  of  under- 
paid workers.  The  aslninlty  of  maintaining 
that  a  group  earning  $3  a  day  3  years  ago 
must  be  limited  to  a  raise  of  15  percent  to 
cover  the  rise  In  living  costs  Just  because  a 
similar  limit  Is  placed  on  those  earning  three 
times  as  much  is  evident  to  anyone  with  an 
ounce  of  brains.  The  Little  Steel  Interpreters 
have  followed  that  plan  from  the  beginning. 

It  will  be  all  right  if  they  stick  to  their 
guns  in  the  action  due  to  open  Tuesday,  how- 
ever. The  United  Auto  Workers  union  is 
plaintiff.  It  wants  more  money  for  3(X),0(X) 
General  Motors  employees.  If  the  ceiling  is 
taken  off  or  shoved  a  level  or  two  higher,  as 
much  will  have  to  be  done  for  the  members 
of  every  other  organization.  They  will  see  to 
that.  Prices  will  soar  accordingly.  And 
there's  your  Inflation  ready  made. 

Which  is  not  to  say  the  auto  buUders  are 
well  enough  paid  or  getting  all  they  are  worth. 
They  possibly  are  not.  But  if  another  dollar 
a  day  is  added  to  each  man's  earnings  and 
the  cost  of  living  goes  up  $2  as  a  consequence, 
they  will  be  worse  off  than  before.  So  wUl  all 
the  rest  of  us.  That  is  bound  to  happen  one* 
the  lid  is  off. 

The  unorganized  millions  would  suffer 
most,  as  they  have  no  way  of  getting  higher 
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pay.  Tet  they  are  entitled  to  some  protec- 
tion. A  lot  of  their  Bona  and  daughters  are 
In  the  war  up  to  their  ears;  and  they  have 
been  buying  bonds  and  stamps  and  such. 
Besides,  they  are  human. 

A  hea\-y  advance  In  the  cost  of  living  would 
bring  them  to  the  very  verge  of  starvation. 
The  ones  demanding  more  money  may  point 
out  that  low-wage  victims  are  blamable  for 
their  own  plight.  Which  Isn't  so.  Ask  the 
Income  booster  If  the  one  from  whom  he 
rents  his  flat,  and  who  has  no  other  source 
of  Income,  shouldn't  be  permitted  to  collect 
a  higher  rent.  Then  note  the  reply — If  you 
don';  get  a  poke  in  the  nose. 

Trouble  with  moet  of  the  Inflation  shouters 
Is  that  they  want  the  prices  of  what  they 
have  to  sell  kfted  to  the  sky  and  of  what  they 
must  buy  kept  at  present  figures  or  rolled 
downhill. 

It  can't  be  done.  They  should  have  learned 
that  long  ago 

The  War  Labor  Board  ahotild  deny  the  ap- 
plication. And  directly  after  get  together 
with  the  price  fixing  agencies  and  revise  the 
rules  so  as  to  bring  earnings  and  the  cost  of 
living  Into  balance  all  around. 

That  would  probably  call  for  upward  and 
downward  shifts  here  and  there.  And  having 
completed  the  Job  freeze  prices  and  Incomes 
for  the  duration.  Leniency  with  profiteers 
fo-  2  years  has  been  tbe  cause  of  all  our  In- 
dustrial and  economic  hardship  and  unrest. 

It  will  continue  to  be  so  long  as  It  is  per- 
sisted In.  Profiteers  are  confined  to  no  one 
group. 

[From    the    Bay    City     (Mich.)     Times    of 
December  13.  1943] 

A  MISTAKXN  CONCLtTSION 

Washington  news  dispatches  were  practi- 
cally unanimous  in  dpscribing  the  Senate's 
passage  of  legislation  granting  nonoperatlng 
railroad  men  a  wage  increase  of  8  cents  an 
hour  as  a  new  breaching  of  the  Piesident's 
hold-the-line  program. 

But  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  This  raise 
was  recommended  by  a  special  commission 
appointed  by  the  President  himself  to  Iron 
out  the  dispute,  and  Is  understood  to  have 
met  with  his  full  approval.  It  was  rejected 
by  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Stabilization.  Another  commis- 
sion granted  a  sliding  raise  of  4  to  10  cents 
an  hour,  which  has  Vinson's  blessing.  It 
has  t)een  rejected  by  the  unions.  The  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  alms  to  legalize  the 
first  award.  The  President  Is  said  to  still  be 
favorable.  He  has  not  actually  said  so,  pos- 
tlbly  out  of  consideration  for  Vinson. 

The  difference  between  8  cents  and  sliding 
•cale  rates  Is  very  small.  The  larger  raise 
would  not  inflate  pay  envelopes  sufllciently 
to  affect  the  market  price  of  consumption 
goods  or  constitute  a  step  toward  Inflation. 

Many  of  the  railroad  workers  will  receive 
less  than  $30  a  week  even  If  the  Senate  bill 
goes  Into  effect.  And  the  highest  class  will 
draw  only  $1.04  an  hour.  Obviously  the  pro- 
posed award  Is  merely  a  Jxistifled  and  neces- 
sary readjustment  such  as  will  have  to  be 
made  In  many  lines  of  employment  before 
real  stabilization  can  be  achieved. 


Brief  in  Sapp«rt  of  the  Baldwin-Rofert 
Resolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NXW  TOSX 

JH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  20. 1943 

Mr.    CELLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  copy 

of  House  Resolution  350  and  a  brief  in 

support  of  the  Baldwin-Rogers  resolution 

submitted  by  me  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  on  December 

6,  1943: 

House  Resolution  350 

Whereas  the  Ckjngress  of  the  United  State=. 
by  concurrent  resolutioQ  adopted  on  March 
15  of  this  year,  expressed  Its  condemnation  of 
Nazi  Germany's  "mass  murder  of  Jewish  men. 
women,  and  children,"  a  mass  crime  which 
has  already  exterminated  close  to  2,000,000 
human  beings,  abciTt  30  percent  of  the  total 
Jewish  i)opulation  of  Europe,  and  which  is 
growing  in  Intensity  as  Germany  approaches 
defeat;  and 

Whereas  the  American  tradition  of  Justice 
and  humanity  dictates  tnat  all  pc-ssible  means 
be  employed  to  save  from  this  fate  the  sur- 
viving Jews  of  Europe,  some  4.000,000  souls 
who  have  been  rendered  homeless  and  desti- 
tute by  the  Nazis:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Blouse  of  Representa- 
tives recommends  and  urges  the  creation  by 
the  President  of  a  commission  of  diplomatic, 
economic,  and  military  experts  to  formulate 
and  effectuate  a  plan  of  Immediate  action 
designed  to  save  the  surviving  Jewish  people 
of  Europe  from  extinction  at  the  hands  of 
Nazi  Germany. 

While  111  in  the  hosp.tal,  I  have  prepared 
this  brief  In  support  of  House  Resolution  350 
and  House  Resolution  ;i52.  I  keenly  regit  t 
my  inability  to  appear  before  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  so 
offer  in  lieu  most  respectfully  my  views 
thereon  for  your  earnest:  consideration. 

I  am  In  favor  of  this  resolution.  The  hor- 
rors confronting  the  Jewish  people  of  Eu- 
rope In  Nazi-controlled  territory  tug  at  the 
conscience  of  mankind.  To  stand  idly  by  and 
witness  4,000,000  human  beings  perish.  Join- 
ing the  2,000,000  already  dead,  would  be  to 
betray  and  outrage  every  instinct  of  decency 
and  hpnor.  What  Ls  their  guilt  save  that  of 
being  born  Jew? 

While  the  resolution  Is  limited  In  scope, 
It  Is  nevertheless,  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread  at 
all.  It  recognizes  at  lo;.ig  last  what  neither 
the  Evlan  Conference  on  Refugees  In  1938  nor 
the  recent  Bermuda  Conference  on  Refugees 
cotild  or  would  see,  that,  patently,  the  Jew  is 
a  special  problem  and  cills  for  special  meas- 
ures of  rescue.  While  we  in  the  United 
States  adhere  to  the  tiadltlons  of  equality, 
It  Is  no  act  of  discrimination  to  point  out 
the  urgencies  in  the  problem  of  the  Jewish 
people.  While  we  would  not  have  wished  to 
view  Jewish  refugees  and  potential  refugees 
as  different  from  others,  that  difference  has 
been  thrust  upon  us.  The  lot  of  other  per- 
secuted minorities  is  not  comparable  in  hor- 
ror, ferocity,  and  destruction  to  that  of  the 
Jews.  The  Polish  peasant,  the  Dutch  mer- 
chant, the  Czechoslovaxian  farmer,  all  have 
the  opportunity  of  life  and  labor,  brutal  as 
It  may  be.  The  fate  of  the  Jews  Is  hopeless, 
unless  we  act  and  act  now.  Hitler  has  vov.cd 
to  make  Europe  Judenreln  and  with  the 
cunning  of  the  beast  has  proceeded  "accord- 
ing to  plan."  When  liberation  with  Allied 
victory  comes,  all  others  will  savor  the  lifting 
of  oppression,  the  freedom  to  return  to  life 
and  liberty,  save  the  Jews.  The  non-.Te-.vs 
have  at  least  a  shred  of  hope  of  survival 
denied  the  Jew.  The  non-Jew  Is  In  a  pri.^on, 
the  Jew  In  a  death  chamber,  a  charnel  house. 
Tl^rough  the  10  years  of  death  and  tortuTe. 
driven  from  post  to  pa«it  like  diseased  cattle, 
the  Jew  has  been  clasiied,  tocethcr  with  ail 
other  persecuted  minorities,  even  though  a 
very  special  fate  has  t)een  reserved  for  h\m 
by  the  Nazi  hajigmen,  I  am  hanpy  to  see 
that  the  Baldwin-Rogers  resoluticn  now 
being  contemplated  has  made  recognition  cf 
the  vital  distinction.  When  our  esteen^ei 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  addressed  tNj 
i   joint  sessions  of  both  Houses,  he.  too,  stated 


significantly,    "H.tler    has    reserved    for    the 
Jews  his  most  brutal  wrath." 

It  l.ad  previously  been  stated  by  those 
high  in  authority  that  no  special  plea  can 
be  entered  for  the  Jews  sir.ce  the  anti- 
Semites  would  make  capital  of  such  differen- 
tiation. Taore  who  have  given  thought  to 
the  nature  of  unti-Semitism  have  long  since 
reached  the  sGund  conclusion  that  the  Jews 
are  damned  if  they  do  and  damned  if  they 
don't,  and  yuu  will  agree  that  when  human 
lives  are  in  peril,  it  is  more  important  to  act 
to  save  them  than  to  sit  about  and  con- 
template pos.sible  repercussions.  We  are  fac- 
ing conditlon.s,  not  theories. 

We  have  been  told  so  often  that  over 
2  000  000  Jews  have  been  slaughtered  in 
Europe  that  I  really  believe  it  has  lost  all 
meaning.  We  have  allowed  repetition  to  dull 
our  senses.  We  have  lost  the  horror  of  the 
knowledge  that  2.000,000  breathe  no  longer 
that  breathed  before.  We  cannot  lose  our 
sense  of  responsibility  to  those  4,000.000  who. 
too,  shall  die  ur.less  we  act.  Humbly  I  say, 
the  shame  is  ours  if  we  do  not  strain  every 
fiber  of  our  being  to  bring  to  safety  the  Im- 
periled Jew. 

While  it  has  been  said  by  some  that  the 
resolution  Is  superfluous,  since  the  United 
States  is  doing  all  it  can  to  rescue  the  Jews, 
much  evidence  exists  to  the  contrary.  It  will 
be  rememljered  that  the  delegates  at  the 
Bermuda  Conference  saw  no  way  to  get  food 
to  the  Jews  facing  deliberate  starvation.  It 
was  feared  that  such  food  as  might  be  sent, 
would  be  diverted  to  Germany's  use.  The 
same  fear  was  expressed  to  me  in  a  confer- 
ence I  had  with  President  Roosevelt.  Yet 
the  president  of  the  Greek  War  Relief  Associ- 
ation, Spyros  P.  Skouras,  tells  us  that  the 
Germans  have  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  and  had  it  not  been  for  such 
shipments,  the  Greeks  could  barely  have  sur- 
vived. Is  it  then  not  worth  a  try?  If  It  were 
discovered  that  the  Germans  are  taking  the 
food  for  their  own  use,  shipments  could  be 
stopped  summarily. 

Certainly,  the  reports  of  W.  H.  Lawrence 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  Henry  Shapiro, 
United  Press  correspondent,  revealing  that 
the  Germans  had  machine  gunned  from 
50.000  to  80,000  of  Kiev's  Jewish  men,  women, 
and  children  in  late  September  1941,  and  2 
years  later  when  Kiev's  recapture  by  the  Red 
Army  seemed  Imminent,  had  forced  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  to  burn  all  the  bodies,  com- 
pletely destroying  all  the  evidence  of  the 
crime,  makes  startllngly  clear  that  the  fate 
of  the  Jews  calls  for  special,  urgent,  and  Im- 
mediate treatment. 

The  Bermuda  Conference  may  have  done 
much  commendable  work  in  Initiating  plans 
of  rescue,  but  I  must  admit  to  a  somewhat 
skeptical  appraisal  of  its  ac'ual  achievements. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  out  of  the  Evian 
Conference  giew  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee on  Kefueees  now  functioning  in  Lon- 
don. It  will  further  ho  remembered  that  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  functions 
thrcugli  an  executive  committee  composed 
of  six  countries,  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kirecifim,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Biazil, 
and  Argentina.  We  are  tcld  that  secrecy 
must  accompany  the  findings  and  recom- 
mcndai.ons  of  the  Bermuda  Conference,  lest 
the  enemy  thwart  the  execution  of  Its  plans. 
No  report  has  bren  made  public.  All  find- 
ings and  reccinmcndaticns,  however,  are 
known  to  the  executive  committee.  I  re- 
spectfully contend  that  by  the  very  nature 
of  its  compcritlon  the  intergovernmental 
Committee  on  Refugees  cannot  function  suc- 
cfssftilly  as  the  instrumentality  to  rescue  the 
Jewish  people  of  Europe.  You  will  note  a 
strana;ely  Ironical  fact  In  the  presence  of 
Argentina  on  this  most  tn.isted  of  commit- 
tees, Argentina  that  provoked  the  official 
reprimand  cf  Pre^tdent  Rnosevelt  by  its  ban- 
ning of  the  Jewish  pres<!,  and  within  whose 
borders  Nnzi  propaf^ndists  ard  falar^ists  now 
enjry  a  R.jman  hcl.duy,    I  term  this  '  ;ccrecy" 
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of   th.e   Beimuda   proceedings   as   a   mockery 
of  common  sense. 

This  resolution  commends  itself  to  our 
fa-  .-;r  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  will  re- 
move the  pressing  problem  of  the  rescue  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  the  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
on  Refugees.  Tliis  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  th?  suggested  commission  need  supplant 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee.  They 
can  work  toielher,  one  supplementing  the 
other, 

PART  n 

No  approach  to  the  problem  of  re.'-cuing 
the  Jewioh  people  can  be  complete  without 
consideration  of  Palestine.  I  have  made  a 
thr.rou^i  and  deep  study  of  the  subject  and 
deem  it  most  relevant  that  the  one  realistic, 
practical,  and  logical  haven  of  rescue  that  is 
Palestine  be  included  in  the  discussion. 

On  November  2,  1917,  in  order  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  world  Jewry  in  the  fight  against 
tlie  enemy,  England  issued  the  Balfour  Dec- 
l;i:ation  wherein  it  was  stated,  "His  Majesty's 
Government  view  with  favour  the  establish- 
ment In  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the 
Jcwich  people,  and  will  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  facilitate  tl\e  achievement  of  this 
object  •  •  •."  In  1922,  52  nations  ap- 
proved the  British  mandate  of  Palestine  and 
signified  con.sent  to  the  establishment  in 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jews. 
Tlie  same  year,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
S'atcs  joined  the  consenting  nations  by  a 
resolution  of  approval  In  1924.  Great  Brit- 
am  and  the  United  States  signed  a  treaty 
wherein  each  signatory  agreed  that  no  one 
shall  be  excluded  from  Palestine  on  the 
ground  of  race  or  religion,  nor  were  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  to  be  changed  by  one 
wi*ly;ut  the  con.'-ent  of  the  other,  it  was 
ftirther  agreed.  France  refrained  from  ex- 
tendinj;  her  sphere  of  influence  into  Palestine 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  Britain  In 
keeping  with  the  terms  of  the  mandate  would 
act  to  establish  the  Jewish  liomehmd  in 
Palestine. 

Yet  in  violation  of  the  Balfour  Declaration, 
the  term;-  of  the  mandate,  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  i-ssued  the  now 
infam'^us  MacDonald  White  Paper  in  1939,  re- 
stricting Jc-wish  '.mmigration  into  Palestine 
to  75,000  for  a  5-year  period  ending  in  spring 
of  1944,  and  thereafter  making  further  Jew- 
ish imm-gration  into  Palestine  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  Arab  majority.  At  a 
time  when  the  driven  Jew  sought  vainly  for  a 
land  that  would  give  him  succor  and  m.ake 
him  welcrnie,  the  British  Colonial  Office,  us- 
in.g  the  pretext  of  Arab  objection  to  cover 
Its  own  policy  of  divide  and  rule,  set  its  face 
sternly  against  the  utilization  of  Palestine 
as  a  homeland  for  the  Jews.  Churchill's  bril- 
liant denunciation  of  the  White  Paper  Is 
worthy  of  your  attention.     He  said: 

"I  feel  bound  ti  vote  against  the  proposals 
of  His  Majesty's  Government.  As  one  inti- 
mately and  responsibly  concerned  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  our  Palestine  policy.  I 
cruld  net  stand  by  and  see  solemn  engage- 
ments into  which  Britain  has  entered  before 
the  world  set  aside  for  reasons  of  adminis- 
trative convenience — and  it  will  be  a  vain 
hope — for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  life.  I  should 
feel  personally  embarrassed  in  the  most  acute 
manner  if  I  lent  myself,  by  silence  or  inac- 
tion, to  what  I  must  regard  as  an  act  of 
repudiation. 

"I  was.  from  the  beginning  a  sincere  ad- 
vocate of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  and  I  have 
made  repeated  public  statements  to  that  ef- 
fect •  '  *  *.  There  is  much  in  this  White 
Paper  which  Is  alien  to  the  spirit  cf  the  Bal- 
four Declaration,  but  I  will  not  trouble  about 
that,  I  select  the  one  point  upon  which 
there  is  plainly  a  breach  and  repudiation  of 
the  Balfour  Declaration — the  provision  that 
Jewish  Immigration  can  be  stopped  In  6 
years'  time  by  an  Arab  majority.  •  •  • 
Wha*^  is  that  but  the  destruction  of  the  Bal- 
four Decl.iration?  What  is  that  but  a  breach 
cf  laith.'     What  is  it  but  a  oiie-slded  denun- 


ciation— what  is  called  in  the  Jargon  of  the 
present  time,  a  unilateral  denunciation  of 
an  engagement?  Is  our  condition  so  parlous 
and  our  state  so  poor  that  we  must.  In  our 
weakness,  m.ake  this  sacrifice  of  our  declared 
purpose?" 

As  late  as  1937,  the  Royal  Palestine  Com- 
mission, headed  by  Lord  Peel,  declared  that 
"unquestionably  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
mandate  as  expressed  in  Its  preamble  and  its 
article  is  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  National  Home."  The  Perma- 
nent Mandates  Commission,  to  which  the 
White  Paper  had  been  referred  for  approval 
in  1939,  not  only  refused  to  approve  it,  but 
unanimously  rejected  and  condemned  it, 
stating  that  the  new  policy  "was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  interpretation  which,  in 
agreement  with  the  mandatory  power  and 
the  council  cf  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Commission  had  always  placed  on  the  Pal- 
estine Mandate." 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  obviated  the 
necessity  of  reporting  back  to  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  and  thus  It  stands 
today.  The  British  Colonial  Office  has  as- 
sumed the  cloak  of  ownership  over  a  strip 
of  territory  which  was  entrusted  to  her  In 
reliance  upon  her  pledge  that  she  would  help 
and  not  hinder  the  cause  cf  the  Jewish  home- 
land. Hers  is  a  stewardship;  she  is  trustee, 
not  lord  and  not  master  of  Palestine  to  do 
with  as  she  will.  This  is  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  partition  of  Pales- 
tine when  she  marked  off  Trans-Jordan  and 
fixed  the  boundary  lines  of  Palestine  to  that 
area  west  of  Jordan,  our  Ambassador  Robert 
W.  Bingham  in  a  note  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office  referred  to  the  Convention  of  1924  and 
reminded  Mr.  Anthony  Eden  that  no  change 
In  the  government  of  Palestine  can  take  place 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Our  official 
Interest,  so  woefully  lacking  In  expression 
today,  was  thus  made  manifest.  The  British 
Government  gave  answer  using  devious  argu- 
ments In  defense  of  her  position,  but  the 
partition  of  Palestine,  nonetheless,  took 
place. 

What  appears  superficially  to  be  the  fum- 
bling Ineptitude  of  the  colonial  administra- 
tion in  Palestine  is  In  reality  the  clever  mach- 
inations to  make  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  homeland  In  Palestine  a  fait  accom- 
pli In  the  spring  of  1944,  By  playing  the 
Arab  against  the  Jew  and  the  Jew  against 
the  Arab,  by  waving  before  Arab  eyes,  the 
come-hither  dream  of  an  Arab  federation,  by 
muting  almost  into  silence  the  wondrous 
achievements  and  effective  aid  to  the  Allied 
cause  given  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  the 
war,  by  provoking  quarrels  and  setting  Arab 
against  Jew,  the  plan  to  liquidate  Palestine 
as  a  homeland  for  the  Jews  has  gone  on 
apace. 

We  are  told  that  it  would  be  unpatriotic 
to  speak  up  now  In  the  midst  of  world  tur- 
moil, that  the  peace  conference  will  settle 
the  vexing  problem.  But  when  the  hostilities 
cease  the  peoples  who  are  now  silenced  will 
be  presented  with  accomplished  facts.  Pal- 
estine will  be  closed  to  the  Jewish  people,  the 
Jew  will  continue  In  his  two- thousand -year- 
old  trek  while  rehabilitation  committees  seek 
for  havens  everywhere  but  In  the  one  place 
where  the  Jew  would  be  welcome,  Palestine. 
Heed  now  must  be  given  to  the  words  of 
David  ben  Gurion,  Palestinian  Zionist  leader, 
who  in  hard-hitting  words  reaches  the  crux 
of  the  situation.    He  said: 

"It  Is  through  our  blind  assumption  that 
what  happened  once  will  happen  again,  that 
we  talk  today  about  a  peace  conference  after 
the  war.  •  •  •  One  can  say.  Indeed,  that 
a  peace  conference  is  already  taking  place, 
while  the  war  is  still  going  on.  When  Church- 
ill met  Roosevelt  at  Casablanca,  that  meeting 
was  part  of  the  peace  conference.  When 
Eden,  together  with  Halifax,  held  discussions 
with  Cordell  Hull  In  Washington,  that  was 
one  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace  conference. 
When  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  An- 


glo-Saxon world  meet  representatives  of  So- 
viet Russia,  this,  too.  Is  part  of  the  peace 
conference.    Tlte  provisions  of  the  post-war 
settlement  are  being  planned  now,  not  only 
I   in  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow,  but  also 
In    Cairo.    Bagdad,    Jidda,    and    Jerusalem." 
!   "And  we  forget,"  he  added,  "that  In  fact  the 
new  order  to  be  Introduced  In  Palestine  is 
i    absolutely   ready.     It   bears  the   imprint  of 
i   British   authority,   and    It   is   Great   Britain 
j    which  rules  in  Palestine;  and  it  can  be  safely 
!    assumed  that  she  will  rule  In  Palestine  after 
I   the  war  as  well.    There  is  a  declared  British 
I   policy  in  Palestine.    This  declaration,  unlike 
I   others,  does  not  exist  only  on  paper,  but  is 
]   being  applied  here  energetically,  couslstently, 
j   and  with  determination.    It  Is  the  policy  of 
the   white   paper.    The  peace  conference   Is 
!    proceeding  in  the  very  midst  of  war,  and  the 
I   provisions    for    Palestine's    future    are    also 
I    made  in  the  midst  of  war.    The  fate  of  this 
1   country   (Palestine)    Is  being  shaped  by  the 
creation  of  political,  military,  and  economic 
facts  in  accordance  with  the  policy  laid  down 
in  the  white  paper;   Palestine  Is  now  being 
transformed  Into  an  Arab-British  state  with 
a  Jewish  ghetto." 

The  Englishman  at  home  Issued  the  Balfour 
Declaration  and  the  Englishmen  In  the  col- 
onies put  it  aside.  There  is  an  old  Russian 
saying.  "God  Almighty  is  too  high  In  heaven 
and  the  czar  Is  too  far  away,"  as  v/as  so  aptly 
put  by  Eliahu  Ben-Horln  In  his  excellent 
Btudy.'The  Middle  East — Crossroads  of  His- 
tory." 

When  the  Arabs  rushed  In  to  kill  and 
pillage  m  the  Palestine  pogroms  of  1921,  1929, 
and  1936.  they  shouted  "el  dowleh  ma'ana" — 
"the  government  is  with  us."  They  were  In 
possession  of  weapons  that  the  Arabs  pur- 
chased and  gathered,  weapons  that  were  de- 
nied the  Jews.  How  came  they  by  such  pos- 
sessions? How  did  it  happen  that  the  Jews 
had  to  fight  with  bare  knuckles  while  the 
administration  offered  no  protection?  Such 
wide  publicity  as  was  given  to  the  recent  gun- 
running  trial  of  two  Jewish  taxicab  drivers 
In  Palestine  supports  the  Arab  cry,  "The  gov- 
ernment is  with  us."  During  thf  trial  the 
military  prosecvitor  sought  to  prove  that  the 
Jews  were  intent  upon  deterring  the  United 
Nations'  war  effort,  that  it  was  a  vast  Jewish 
scheme  to  seize  the  weapons  for  a  reign  of 
terror.  Arabs  have  been  tried  for  gun-run- 
ning before,  in  fact.  It  Is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  this  arms  trial  of  two  Jews  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  opportunity  to  advertise 
the  Arab  claims. 

While  all  other  such  Arab  trials  were  buried 
in  obscurity,  it  is  noteworthy  that  prior  to 
this  trial,  all  newspaper  reporters  were  "tipped 
off"  to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  the  trial  for 
some  "hot"  news.  For  the  crime  of  gun- 
running  conducted  with  the  least  bit  of  no- 
toriety, the  Arabs  were  sentenced  from  1  to 
4  years  while  in  the  case  of  the  two  Jews, 
sentences  were  Imposed  of  7  years  to  10  years. 
The  death  of  Samuel  Wolinletz,  shot  by  a 
British  police  officer  during  the  raid  in  search 
of  arms  at  the  Jewish  labor  settlement  Ramat 
Hakovesh  In  Palestine  was  again  In  line  with 
the  efforts  to  discredit  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 
The  raid  was  conducted  by  police,  Indian 
army  units,  and  Polish  military  police  who 
were  ordered  to  discover  deserters  from  the 
Polish  Army  allegedly  harbored  In  the  colony. 
clandestine  arms  caches  and  evidence  that 
Ramat  Hakovesh  served  as  the  training  center 
for  a  secret  military  organization.  The  tone, 
the  charges,  the  demonstration  are  all  In  line 
with  the  arms  trial. 

On  the  other  ham",  what  publicity,  if  any 
at  all,  is  given  to  the  facta  that  besides  the 
thirty-cdd  thousand  Palestinian  Jews  who 
were  taken  Into  the  Eighth  British  Army  and 
Into  the  Palestinian  home-guard  forces,  Jew- 
ish industries,  large  and  small,  and  Jewish 
agriculture  in  Palestine  supplied  the  Britlsb 
armies  with  bandages,  pharmaceutical  arti- 
cles, ether,  sulfanilamide,  benzoic  acid,  nico- 
tinic, acid,  vitamin  B  complex,  ascorbic  acid. 
Insulin,  alkalols,  microscopic  stains,  precision 
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Initnimenta.  tobacco.  bocU.  fruit,  vegetables, 
wheat,  wine.  X-ray  apparatus,  cement,  eoap, 
chocolate,  aandbaga,  timber,  tents,  linen  uni- 
forms and  buases,  laboratory  equipment,  elec- 
trical appliances,  meat,  water  pipes,  station- 
ery, beer,  matches,  mattresses,  maps?  Pal- 
estinian Jews  lugged  the  oil  and  gasoline  from 
Haifa  and  Mosul  across  the  Syrian  and  the 
Slr^lan  deserts  to  Montgomery's  mechan- 
ised forces,  furnished  the  British  armies  in 
Libya,  Eritrea.  Bthiopia.  and  SomalUand 
thousands  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  dentists. 
It  placed  the  great  Hadassah  Medical  Center 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  disposal  of  the  Empire. 
Silence  in  the  press  met  the  heroic  exploits 
of  the  Palestinian  Jewish  suicide  task  forces 
who  demolished  the  enemy  fortifications 
nlRht  after  night  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign. 
the  Jewish  engineers,  the  Jewish  Pioneer 
Corps,  and  Jewish  pilots  who  fought  in 
Greece,  the  Jewish  coast  guard  that  ran  in 
hundred  speed  boats  along  the  dangerous 
Mediterranean  lines  between  Cyprus.  Pales- 
tine. I^Tpt,  and  Ubya.  the  Jewish  units  that 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  capture  of  Sldi 
Barranl.  Solium,  and  Port  Capuzzo.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  too.  that  according  to  in- 
ternational law.  PalesUne  Is  a  neutral  coun- 
try and  lU  inhabitanU  are  neutrals,  but  they 
gave  the  full  measure  of  their  devotion,  life, 
and  produce  to  the  Allied  caxise.  While  the 
Palestinian  Jews  fought  and  died  and  worked 
and  produced  for  the  Allied  cause,  the  Arabs 
wouli  tot  even  give  as  much  as  a  donkey  or 
camel  to  aid  the  Allied  soldiers. 

The  open  hostility  of  the  Arabs  to  the  Allied 
fighters  is  no  secret.  The  treachery  of  the 
Oracd  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  and  the  revolt  in 
Iraq  are  known.  Yet  when  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  convoke  Danish,  Norwegian,  and 
Dutch  members  of  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commi»ion  and  when  the  Hague  Court  is 
not  in  session,  the  British  Governtdent  called 
to  Cairo  to  decide  the  fate  of  Palestine,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Iraq,  a  cotmtry  that  had 
to  be  beaten  into  submission  a  few  months 
before  the  call,  representatives  of  Ibn  Baud 
who  waited  until  the  tide  turned  to  declare 
himself  friend.  Abdullah.  Emir  of  Trans- 
Jordan.  King  Farouk  of  Egypt,  who  was  openly 
pro-Axis  and  whose  Prime  Minister  was 
caught  betraying  Britisli  military  secrets  to 
Axis  headquarters  in  Tobruk  and  a  member 
of  the  Higher  Arab  Committee  in  Jerusalem. 
the  very  organization  set  up  by  the  former 
Mufti  of  Jerusalem  to  flght  and  terrorize  the 
Jewish  community  In  Palestine  and  who  him- 
self was  Hitler's  gauleiter  In  the  Holy  Land. 
Is  this  the  honoring  of  a  pledge  given  to  the 
world? 

The  Jewish  people  placed  their  faith  in  the 
British  promise  to  facilitate  the  building  of 
a  homeland.  They  bought  the  land,  bit  by 
bit:  they  husbanded  the  arid  soil  and  that 
which  was  uncultlvable  the  Jew  cultivated; 
they  brought  music  and  Ecience  to  a  world 
that  had  been  left  behind  in  civilization's 
inarch:  they  Introduced  modern  methods  of 
cultivation,  modern  machinery,  new  breeds 
of  cattle,  and  poultry,  new  plants  and  seed 
rotation  of  crops,  bydroelectriflcatlon;  they 
had  to  reclaim,  drain,  reforest,  fertilize,  and 
Irrigate.  In  1939  the  Peel  Royal  Commission 
stated:  "Twelve  years  ago  the  national  home 
was  an  experiment.  Today  It  is  a  going 
concern." 

Nor  has  tbe  Immigration  and  settlement 
of  Jews  in  Palestine  been  at  Arab  expense. 
The  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  land  has 
made  It  [>o8slble  not  merely  to  provide  for 
additional  settlers  but  makes  It  possible  for 
the  old  settlers  to  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  The  Arabs  have  chosen  to  live  in  the 
greatest  niunbers  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Jewish  settlements  and  the  Increase  of  the 
Arab  population  has  closely  paralleled  the 
Jewish  increase  not  only  through  the  lowered 
death  rate  but  also  because  large  numbers  of 
noA-PalesUnlan  Arabs  bad  seeped  Into  the 


coimtry   to  enjoy   the   highest   standard   of 
living  in  the  Near  East. 

All  the  talk  encoxiraged  by  the  British 
Colonial  Office  of  a  Pan-Arabia  has  little,  If 
any.  basis  in  fact.  The  British  Colonial 
OfBce  knows  quite  well  that  a  federation  of 
Arabs  is  a  fantastic  conception.  It  merely 
serves  the  purpose  of  naming  Palestine  as  the 
stumbling  block  to  such  federation.  Most 
absurd  it  is  to  speak  of  a  mere  strip  of  10.429 
square  miles  that  is  Palestine  as  barring  a 
federation  of  Arabs  when  the  Arab  world  con- 
sists of  an  area  of  7.114.927  square  miles. 
Lawrence  of  Arabia  has  put  It  well; 

"The  Arabic-speaking  peoples  are  as  diverse 
as  the  Englifh-speaking  and  equally  distinct. 
From  Morocco  to  Mesopotamia  is  as  far. 
spiritually  as  from  Sar.  Francisco  to  Aber  ieen. 
Further,  there  Is  a  world  between  the 
Bedouin  of  Azrak.  and  the  peasant  of  Am- 
man, though  the  Journey  is  only  50  miles. 
Only  a  criminal  would  wish  to  make  them  all 
alike. 

"When  people  talk  of  Arab  confederations 
or  empires,  they  talk  fantastically.  It  will  be 
generations.  I  expect — unless  the  vital  tempo 
of  the  East  Is  much  accelerated— before  any 
two  Arab  states  Join  voluntarily. 

"The  nearest  approach  to  an  Arab  empire 
at  present  Is  Ibn  Baud's.  It  is  a  figment  built 
on  sand.  Nothing  static  will  rise  In  the 
desert,  which  has  seen  hundreds  of  such 
tyrannies  as  his.  all  cemented  with  blood.  It 
will  pass." 

Aside  from  the  medley  of  races  to  be  found 
In  the  Arab  peoples,  wt  find  tremendcus  re- 
ligious differences  In  Islam.  There  are  the 
Sumltes  and  the  mystic  Shiites,  the  Wahhabl 
or  Senusl  brand  and  scores  of  other  sects  and 
schism.  In  addition,  there  are  the  political 
ambitions  of  the  Arab  pashas,  caliphs  and 
emirs.  Yesterday  it  was  Hussein.  Sherlf  cf 
Mecca.  Today  It  is  Ibn-Saud  of  Arabia. 
Arabia  is  a  world  in  Itself  as  Is  Europe  and 
the  warring  sects,  class,  races,  communities 
are  as  widely  apart  as  to  mores,  customs,  and 
general  cultural  status  as  the  nationalities  of 
Europe.  To  place  the  blame  en  the  little  bit 
of  land  of  Palestine  for  lack  of  such  unity  is 
preposterous  and  sinister  In  purpose. 

Pious  protestations  of  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  against  Jewish  atrocities  find 
little  credence  In  the  wake  of  such  episodes 
like  the  fate  of  the  Struma  and  Patria.  boats 
carrying  fleeing  refugees  In  the  first  2  years 
of  the  war.  seeking  a  haven  in  Palestine.  The 
Struma  carried  about  750  Jewish  refugees. 
It  sank  in  the  Black  Sea  with  all  but  one 
aboard,  having  been  denied  the  right  to  dock 
in  Palestine.  Tlie  Patria,  on  which  some 
1,700  Jewish  refugees  barred  from  Palestine 
were  waiting  in  the  Haifa  Harbor  for  deporta- 
tion was  rocked  by  an  explosion.  Two  hun- 
dred were  killed.  The  survivors  were  then 
admitted  but  to  undo  the  "extreme  gen- 
erosity" of  the  Palestine  Government,  cffl- 
cials  therein  promptly  deported  close  to  2,000 
refugees  who  had  previously  entered  Palestine 
and  been  kept  in  a  concentration  camp  at 
Atllth.  These  men,  women,  and  children 
were  taken  from  their  cots  at  night  and 
shipped  to  the  island  of  Mauritius  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  This,  when  even  within  the  lim- 
itations of  the  White  Paper  over  31,000  cer- 
tificates of  entrance  remained  unused. 

In  the  above  discussion  it  Is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  create  disunity  among  the  Allies.  I 
yield  to  no  man  In  my  admiration  for  the 
British  men  and  women  and  their  magnifi- 
cent efforts  in  this  tremendous  crisis.  The 
common  man  in  England  has  performed 
heroically  the  superhuman  tasks  occasioned 
by  this  greatest  scourge  In  clvili2:ed  history. 
I  repeat  my  avowal  of  admiration  for  Eng- 
land's saintly  sacrifices  that  have  saved  us 
and  the  world.  But  how  reconcile  that  with 
her  attitude  toward  Palestine?  A  halo  need 
slip  but  a  few  inches  to  become  a  noose. 
"Honest   and   sincere   criticism    among    the 


Allies,"  said  Brendan  Bracken,  British  Min- 
l.=ter  of  Information,  "even  during  the  heat 
of  war,  are  not  out  of  place.  Fair  criticism 
is  the  life  of  democracy." 

1  am  reminded  of  Pierre  von  Paassen's  para- 
phrase of  Erasmus,  "Angliae  amicus  sed  magis 
justlae" — "I  am  a  friend  of  England,  but  I  am 
still  greater  friend  of  justice." 

The  Mic Donald  White  Paper  must  be  set 
aside.  Great  Britain  must  open  Palestine  to 
masi  Jewi-sh  immigration  at  once;  otherwise 
Europe  horcnies  a  massive  Jewish  sepulcher. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Emanuel  Celler, 
Ecprcsentative,  Tenth 
Ccngresaional  District,  New  York. 


Who  Says  There'i  a  Shortage  of  Paper? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 'REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  20, 1943 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herein  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Linn  County  (Mo.)  News 
on  December  14,  1943.  relative  to  the 
phenomenal  victory  of  the  Moore  Rural 
School  in  the  Nation-wide  campaign  to 
recover  waste  paper: 

MOOF.E    SCHOOL    CENTEH    OF    3 -DAY     CELEBRATION 

The  littlest  big  radio  show  of  broadcasting 
history  was  staged  Saturday  night  at  Moore 
School  81  Just  southeast  of  Brookfield,  the 
clima.x  of  a  3-day  celebration  here. 

The  settin.:;  made  it  the  littlest  show — 
coming  from  a  1-rocm  rural  schoolhouie  with 
all  the  engineering  paraphernalia  of  a  Na- 
tion-wide broadcast  and  the  properties  neces- 
sary for  a  30-minute  stunt  show  crammed  In, 
leaving  room  c  iily  for  Mrs.  Zoe  Harwood,  the 
teacher,  her  roster  of  12  little  children,  and 
a  mere  handful  of  parents,  photographers, 
and  newspaper  personnel. 

The  occasion  made  it  more  than  a  mere 
Truth  or  Consequences  show  by  Ralph  Ed- 
wards and  his  crew. 

It  was  the  pay  otT  to  the  Moore  School  for 
the  remarkable  achievement  of  winning  a 
national  waste-paper -collection  contest  spon- 
sored by  Truth  or  Consequences  at  the  re- 
quoPt  of  the  War  Production  Board  to  meet 
an  acute  shortage  of  wa.ste  paper  needed  for 
War  material?.  Government  ofiicials  all  the 
way  up  were  tuned  in  on  the  Moore  School 
broadcas',  and  many  congratulatory  tele- 
grams came  from  high  oflQcials. 

To  win  this  contc-^t,  the  12  pupils  of  Moore 
School  were  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
139  t'  ns  cf  waste  paper,  a  per  capita  average 
of  2.300  p'unds  per  pupil.  The  excellence  cf 
this  showing  c;tn  be  realized  when  it  Is  con- 
sidered that  more  than  4.000  schools  were  in 
the  contest  and  the  Moore  School  average 
wa.?  4  times  that  of  the  North  Dakota  school 
placing  second. 

Mech.Tnical  preparations  for  this  broadcast 
were  enormous.  A  three-way  copper  tele- 
phone line  was  strung  from  Brookfield,  elec- 
tric-power lines  were  Installed  especially  for 
the  show,  a  sound-proof  control  room  was 
built  In  a  corner  of  the  school,  and  15  people 
were  here  for  3  full  days  In  preparation  for  the 
affair. 

E'.pry  one  of  the  12  children  was  "thrilled 
to  death"'  with  their  part  In  a  Nation-wide 
broadcast,  although  they  may  not  have  fully 
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realized  that  the  whole  Nation  v.as  honoring 
them  and  their  little  school  as  symbols  of 
our  national  united  effort  for  the  saving  of 
the  Nation. 

Mrs.  Ilarwood  and  her  pupils  were  the  only 
contestants  participating  in  the  broadcast 
and  the  consoquences.  of  courfe,  were  tem- 
pered to  fiit  the  ages  and  timidity  of  the 
little  folks.  Part  of  them  app?ar3d  on  the 
7:30  o'clock  broadcast  over  cast  and  cen- 
tral chains,  others  appearing  on  the  west 
chain  show  at  10  o'clock. 

The  roster  of  the  Moore  School  81  pupils 
who  brovight  this  national  honor  to  Linn 
County  and  won  national  praise  for  ihem- 
Bcives: 

Tommy  Lewi=.  5,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Wil- 
liam Henry  Lewis. 

Richard  "Schaefer.  10.  Ronalrl  Schaefer.  8, 
and  Patsy  Ann  Schaefer,  6,  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs    I  awrence  Schaefer. 

Ronald  Lester  Noah.  8,  and  D.^nald  Noah, 
7.  Eons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Noah. 

Daphne  Ann  Harwood.  7,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Harwood. 

Walter  Bowles.  7,  son,  of  Robert  Bowles. 

Evelyn  North,  9,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Everett  North. 

Leo  Walsh,  12,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence V.'alsh. 

lyle  Wayne  McCollum,  7.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edmund  McCollum. 

Joan  Sm'th.  7,  davghtcr  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Forrest  Smith. 

Mrs.  Zoe  Harwood  (Mrs.  Francis  Harwood) 
Is  a  teacher  and  leader  of  proven  ability.  Her 
first  school  was  at  Boomer,  where  she  taught 
three  terms,  then  two  terms  at  McClure.  and  5 
years  at  Moore  school,  one  term  at  St.  Cather- 
ine, and  thl5!  is  her  third  term  after  returning 
to  Moore  School. 


Action  Now 


of  five  who  rose  and  advocated  a  roll  call 
on  the  question,  I  am  indeed  sorry  that 
the  mustering-out  measure  will  not  be 
considered  until  after  the  first  of  the 
year.    This  question  is  too  Important  to 
wait,  and  the  least  we  could  do,  in  my 
opinion,  was  to  remain  in  session  until 
j   this  matter  is  settled. 
I       Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  intended  Inserting 
in  the  Record  an  enclosure  from  Mr. 
Kibler  showing  the  results  of  a  Legion 
survey  in  relation  to  claims  settlements 
I   for  the  war  disabled.     However,  I  am  in- 
'   formed  by  the  Public  Printer  that  this 
'   survey  was  included  in  the  Record  of 
j   December  10.  1943.  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  gentleman   from  Oregon 
I    [Mr.  AngellI.    I  urge  that  the  House 
:   read  this  comprehensive  report  and  give 
!   its  most  earnest  and  serious  considera- 
tion to  its  contents. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  20.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  communi- 
cation and  enclosure  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Kiblcr,  department  adjutant  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Montana  who  calls 
to  my  attention  a  very  serious  situation 
concerning  the  men  now  being  dis- 
charEied  from  the  service.  As  a  veteran 
myself  I  am  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
these  boys  and  I  am  desirous  of  calling 
again  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
our  duty  toward  them.  We  all  know, 
after  listening  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  May,  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues stand  ready  and  willing  to  do  all 
in  their  power  in  behalf  of  our  return- 
ing servicemen. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  in 
thi.s  Hoti.se  will  vote  against  the  veterans' 
interests.  I  well  recall  the  treatment 
accorded  tho.'=e  of  us  who  served  in  the 
la.st  war,  and  I.  for  one,  am  determined 
that  such  shabby  con.sideration  will  not 
be  again  repeated.  Let  us  learn  by  our 
mi.stakes  of  the  pa.st,  and  build  for  our 
veterans  this  time  on  a  more  solid 
foundation. 

As  one  of  .seventeen  who  voted  against 
adjournment  last  Saturday  and  as  one 


Warren  of  the  West:  Republican  of  New 
Type 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  20. 1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  unanimous  consent  granted  by 
the  House,  I  am  including  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  which  its 
able  author,  Nicholas  Roosevelt,  has  en- 
titled "Warren  of  the  West:  Republican 
of  a  New  Type." 

As  a  Californian  who  is  very  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  of  our  new  Gov- 
ernor. I  find  much  happiness  in  spread- 
ing this  splendid  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Earl  Warren  upon  the  pages  of  the  Rec- 
ord, for,  indeed,  he  is  worthy  of  every 
word  of  it. 

If  I  were  to  indulge  myself  in  prophecy 
I  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  proclaim- 
ing that  in  him  we  have  a  President  in 
the  making. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  article  follows: 

California's  Governok  Mat  Plat  an  Impor- 
tant Role  at  National  Convention — He 
Wants  Party  to  Face  Post-Wah  Problems 
IN  A  Constructive  Spirit 

(By  Nicholas  Roosevelt) 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  December  18 — In  the 
E:i.=t  Earl  Warren  is  known  only  as  a  Re- 
publican who  was  elected  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia just  a  year  ago.  In  the  West,  Earl 
Warren  has  been  known  at  least  15  years  as 
a  flchting  district  attorney  and  attorney  gen- 
eral and  as  one  cf  the  sanest,  soundest  lead- 
ers among  the  newer  Republicans. 

Five  years  ago  California,  which  then  had 
a  2-to-l  Democratic  registration,  elect- 
ed Warren,  a  Republican,  as  attorney  gen- 
eral at  the  same  time  It  elected  a  Democratic 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor.  Last 
year  Mr.  Warren  not  only  was  nominated 
for  Governor,  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity In  the  Republican  primaries,  but  he  re- 
ceived 400.000  votes  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary to  his  Democratic  rival's  500,000.  A  dif- 
ference of  50.000  votes  In  the  Democratic 
primary  would  have  made  Mr.  Wauren  the 
nominee  of  both  parties. 


No  wonder  many  persons  look  upon  him  as 
an  outstanding  political  figure  on  the  west 
coast.  Some  talk  of  him  as  a  Presidential 
candidate  In  the  Republican  Convention 
next  June,  but  Earl  Warren  has  stated 
definitely  that  he  Is  not  a  candidate.  His 
present  ambition  Is  to  be  the  bast  Governor 
that  California  has  ever  had. 

■WILL    HKAD    DELBGATTON 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  practically  certain  that 
Governor  Warren  will  head  the  California 
delegation  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention next  year.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
he  will  be  the  choice  of  other  Western  States. 
Even  If  he  is  only  California's  favorite  son 
candidate,  he  will  have  the  control  of  50 
votes  in  the  Republican  Convention,  which  Is 
more  than  the  votes  of  any  other  Sta'ie  ex- 
cept New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Illinois,  and 
Ohio. 

When  he  decides  to  throw  his  Influence 
behind  one  candidate  or  another,  his  endorse- 
ment win  In  Itself  be  a  testimonial  to  his 
candidate's  character. 

The  fact  that  Earl  Warren  represents  a 
new  element  In  the  Republican  Party  also 
adds  to  his  Influence.  Now  52,  he  Is  one  of 
several  younger  men  who.  In  the  last  lew 
years,  have  been  elected  Governors  of  great 
Republican  States,  and  who  are  convinced 
that  the  Republican  Party  must  get  rid  of 
the  Influence  of  those  persons  whose  acts 
and  Ideas  justified  the  stigma  of  reaction 
which  the  party's  enemies  have  attached  to 
It.  He  believes  that  if  the  party  is  to  return 
to  pov^er  In  national  affairs  It  must  be  as  a 
vital,  prc^resslve  organization,  led  by  for- 
ward-looking men. 

DISCUSSES  DOMESTIC  PROBia:MS 

I  asked  the  Governor  if  he  would  discuss 
his  Ideas  about  post-war  domestic  problems. 

"Out  here  In  California,"  he  said,  "we 
know  that  we  shall  be  facing  tremendous  eco- 
nomic problems  when  the  war  is  over.  One 
Industry  alone — aircraft  production — has  In- 
creased at  least  tenfold.  A  million  people 
have  come  to  our  State  since  Pearl  Harbor 
for  war  work. 

"Our  problem  will  be  one  of  assimilation 
and  readjustment.  We  have  great  untapped 
resources  of  raw  materials  on  this  coast.  We 
shall  have  to  put  these  to  work." 

"By  direction  of  the  State?"  I  Interjected. 

"The  State  can  help  In  planning  and  co- 
ordinating," he  answered,  "but  the  stability 
of  our  economy  depends  upon  men  being 
able  to  find  jobs  In  private  enterprise — jobs 
which  encourage  the  establishment  of  fam- 
ilies and  the  building  of  homes.  Private 
enterprise  must  always  have  the  right  of  way 
In  creating  jobs,  and  back  of  private  enter- 
prise government  should  stand  ready  to  help 
whenever  and  wherever  it  can.  The  best 
approach  will  always  lie  In  a  broad  and  co- 
operative attack  by  private  Industry,  busi- 
ness organizations  and  enterprising  Individ- 
uals, assisted  by  agencies  of  government. 

STATE  GOVERNMENTS  HOLE 

"The  State  government  can  do  much  to 
ease  the  future  strains  by  making  Itself  ready 
to  launch  public-works  programs  and  render 
financial  assistance  where  most  needed,  but 
Its  activities  should  be  largely  supplemen- 
tary— supplementary  to  a  real  determination 
upon  the  part  of  private  enterprise  to  quickly 
reestablish  Itself  in  peacetime  pursuits. 
When  this  war  Is  over  we  want  to  see  a 
revival  In  building  and  the  return  of  many 
small  enterprises  which  before  the  war  we 
considered  permanent  In  their  nature." 

Turning  from  domestic  problems.  I  asked 
Governor  Warren  what  he  thought  about 
post-war  International  cooperation. 

"I  am  In  no  sense  en  expert  on  Interna-, 
tlonal  affairs."  he  said,  "and  I  do  not  have 
the  necessary  background  to  tuggest  a  de- 
tailed program.     But  this  much  sefms  to  me 
to  be  clear — that  the  people  out  here  on  tae 


death  rate  but  also  because  large  numbers  of 
noa-PaleaUulan  Arabs  bad  seeped  into  the 


slip  but  a  lew  leches  to  become  a  noose. 
"Honest  and  sincere   crltlclBm   among   the 


to  death"  with  their  part  In  a  Nation-wide 
broadcast,  although  they  may  not  have  lully 


As  one  of  seventeen  who  voted  against 
adjournment  last  Saturday  and  as  one 


primary  would  have  made  Mr.  Warren  the 
nominee  of  both  parties. 


tailed  program.     But  lhl£  much  seems  to  me 
to  be  clear— that  the  people  out  here  on  lae 
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West  co^st  are  naturally  Interested  In  what 
the  fuiure  of  the  world  is  to  be  because  our 
Icrtunes  are  so  wrapped  up  In  the  possibilities 
of  peace  in  the  Pacific." 

"Do  you  lock  forward  to  some  sort  of  or- 
ganization for  international  cooperation?" 

"Yes."  he  answered,  "but  I  don't  think  that 
It  shculd  be  too  rigid  or  too  ambitious.  Cer- 
tainiy  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  set  up  a 
world  supergovernment." 

BLOW    TO    CtTSTALLIZE 

The  Governor  spoke  slowly,  and  It  was  clear 
That  he  hesitated  to  discuss  the  problem  be- 
cause It  lay  in  a  field  In  which  he  had  had 
little  experience. 

"Have  you  talked  with  enough  people  out 
here  to  have  an  Idea  as  to  how  xhey  feel 
about  our  part  In  world  affairs?" 

"fes,"  he  said,  "but  I  don't  think  that 
opinion  Is  crystallized  yet.  On  one  thing, 
however,  we  are  all  agreed — that  when  this 
war  Is  over  the  United  States  should  main- 
tain a  large  enough  mlliury.  naval,  and  air 
force  to  be  able  to  protect  Itself  In  the  event 
that  the  efforts  to  maintain  world  peace  fall. 
We  don't  want  ever  to  be  caught  short  as  we 
were  at  Pearl  Harbor.  We  must  be  strong 
enough  to  be  able  to  meet  any  potential 
enemy  successfully." 

I  afkfd  the  Governor  what  position  he 
thought  the  Republican  Party  should  take 
^<m  these  matters. 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  resolution 
at  Mackinac  Island  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction."  he  said.  "But  I  think  that  when 
the  convention  meets  next  year  it  should 
adopt  a  careful  statement  of  policy  going 
even  further  than  the  Mackinac  resolution. 
I  am  not  the  man  to  suggest  Just  how  it 
should  be  elaborated.  Foreign  a^airs  is  not 
my  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  precise 
wording  is  so  important  that  I  hope  that  the 
party  leaders  will  begin  working  on  the  for- 
eign affairs  planks  very  scon,  so  that  they  can 
have  the  full  consideration  of  the  best  au- 
thorities In  the  country  before  the  planks  are 
presented  to  the  convention. 

PACT  AS  STARTING  POINT 

'^t  seems  to  me  that  the  place  to  start  Is 
with  an  agreement  between  our«e]ves.  the 
British,  the  Russians,  and  the  Chinese,  which 
will  have  as  Its  objective  to  make  It  impos- 
sible for  Germany  or  Japan  ever  to  start  an- 
other war.  But  I  don't  want  to  see  us  in- 
Tolved  In  any  scheme  of  International  po- 
licing which  would  call  for  the  sending  of 
American  boys  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  At 
the  same  time  I  should  hate  to  see  us  try  to 
Impose  our  Ideas  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  or 
make  promises  which  we  either  cannot  or  will 
not  make  good. 

"If  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  are 
wise,  they  will  place  before  the  country  a 
concise  program  which  Is  so  clearly  phrased 
that  the  voters  will  have  a  definite  Idea  as  to 
where  the  party  stands  when  they  go  to  the 
voting  booths.  What  our  people  out  here 
want  Is  some  sort  of  machinery  which  will 
reduce  the  chances  of  another  war  to  a  min- 
imum. What  they  do  not  want  la  to  see  this 
country  meddling  In  the  aiffalrs  of  other 
countries  or  committing  Itself  to  underwrit- 
ing the  status  quo." 

"You  said  that  the  people  on  the  West  coast 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
Pacific."  I  remarked.  "Do  you  care  to  elab- 
orate that  idea?" 

"Yes."  the  Governor  said.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  It  Is  obvious  that  we  on  the  coast  are 
sure  to  have  steadily  growing  relations  of  all 
kinds  with  the  nations  In  the  Pacific  basin. 
That  means  not  only  with  the  Far  East  but 
also  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  western 
Canada,  and  the  nations  of  the  west  coast  of 
*  Central  and  South  America. 

rUTUU  BOUND  T7P  TOGKTHZS 

"Under  the  circumstances,  we  cannot  re- 
main Indifferent  to  what  happens  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pacific.    In  fact,  we  are 


probably  more  Intimately  concerned  about 
what  happens  In  the  Pacific  than  you  in  the 
east  are  concerned  about  Europe.  To  you 
Pearl  Harbor  was  Ecarcely  even  a  name  be- 
fore Japan's  Infamous  attack.  To  us  It  has 
long  been  our  principal  outpost.  Don't  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  when  the  war 
Is  over  we  shall  turn  our  backs  on  the  Pa- 
cific. We  couldn't  even  If  we  wanted  to, 
because  our  future  is  bound  up  with  the 
future  of  the  other  nations  which  border  t'r.e 
Pacific.  This  Is  why  we  cannot  risk  a  repe- 
tition of  Japan's  treacherotis  attac'ij." 

"Am  I  right  In  assuming  that  you  do  not 
see  the  problem  of  our  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  a  simple  Issue  between 
cooperation  and  noncooperation?"  I  asked. 

"It  Is  a  problem  of  the  precise  form  of 
cooperation."  he  replied.  "Our  objective,  as 
I  said.  Is  to  devise  some  sort  of  controls  so 
that  It  cannot  happen  again.  That  will  be 
a  hard  Job.  Even  the  experts  will  disagree 
about  details.  Tlie  Issue  cannot  be  simpli- 
fied Into  some  sort  of  slogan  such  as  'Go  In" 
or  'Keep  out."  It  Is  not  even  a  question  of 
withdrawing  from  world  affairs.  We  can't 
withdraw,  as  we  did  after  the  last  war.  We 
have  too  much  at  stake.  If  we  don't  man- 
age to  keep  the  peace,  the  world  as  we  have 
known  it  may  well  disappear  forever,  lor  the 
new  powers  of  destruction  that  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  years  to  come  are  likely  to  be 
Eo  terrific  that  no  nation  could  survive  an 
attack.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  it  Impos- 
sible for  another  war  to  start.  That  is  the 
real  problem,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  when 
the  convention  meets  the  Republican  leaders 
will  face  that  problem  constructively  and 
without  any  pussyfooting." 


Justice  Department  Discloses  Fire- 
insurance  Monopoly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLETTE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  20.  1943 

Mr.  LaPOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  excerpts  from  an 
article  datelined  "December  18,  1943. 
Washington,  D.  C."  which  appeared  in 
PM,  Sunday,  December  19,  1943,  edition, 
which  read  as  follows: 

JtTSTICI    DiPAHTMINT    DISCLOSES     PtRE-lNSrH- 

ANCE  Monopoly — Memorandum  Also  Cites 

High  Propits  and  Discbiminatohy  Rates  of 

Companies 

(By  Nathan  Robertson) 

Washington,  December  18.  —  Evidence, 
gathered  by  the  Justice  Department,  pro- 
vided a  hint  today  on  the  story  of  monopoly 
operations  and  high  profits  that  may  t>e  de- 
veloped If  Congress  Investigates  the  fire-in- 
surance companies. 

A  rough  outline  of  the  story  was  provided 
by  a  memorandimi  prepared  In  the  antl- 
tnist  division  asserting  that  "fire-insurance 
rates  are  the  result  of  Imaginary  price  for- 
mulas gone  mad."  It  described  the  industry's 
methods  for  eliminating  competition,  its 
high  profits,  and  Its  discriminatory  rates. 

As  a  result  of  the  Industry's  demand  for 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws.  Repre- 
sentative Waltxk  Ltnch  (Democrat,  New 
York)  haa  Introduced  a  resolution  propxjslng 
a  broad  Investigation  of  the  entire  fire-in- 
surance Industry.  He  is  expected  to  push 
for  Its  approval  after  Christmas. 


rate  system  told 

The  Justice  Department's  rremorandum 
described  in  sime  detail  the  complicated 
system  of  rates  establlthed  by  the  fire-Insur- 
ance Industry  In  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"The  net  result."  It  said,  "Is  that  Iden- 
ticilly  constructed  drug  stores,  for  example, 
m.iy  pay  45  cents  per  $100  for  Insurance  In 
one  State,  70  cents  in  another,  «1.10  In  an- 
other, and  $2  in  another,  while  an  interstate 
chain  drug-.^torc  corporation  owning  stores 
in  all  these  States  gets  special  rates  as  much 
as  50  percent  lower  than  the  average  of  the 
miscellaneous  rates  applying  In  the  various 
States. 

"A  compari.'^on  cf  the  rates  granted  to  great 
Interstate  chain  grocery  store  organizations 
such  as  S-tfeway,  A.  &  P..  and  Kroger,  under 
the  rule-s  of  the  Interstate  Underwriters 
Board,  with  the  average  of  those  charged  on 
an  equal  number  of  stores  of  Identical  con- 
struction but  insured  individually  under  the 
rating  laws  of  the  various  States,  indicates 
that  these  huge  interstate  corporations  re- 
ceive from  the  fire-insurance  companies  dis- 
criminatory rates  often  more  than  50  percent 
lower  than  those  paid  by  Individual  owners. 

"Similr.r  discriminations  are  granted  In 
favor  of  five- and -10-cent-store  chains,  where 
the  rate  differential  Is  more  than  40  percent 
lower,  and  in  favor  of  Interstate  drug  chains, 
whfre  such  differentials  average  60  percent  in 
favtr  of  the  chains  as  contrasted  to  rates 
for  Individual  risks  pt  similar  locations. 

"Aeent's  commissions  on  fire  insurance," 
the  Justice  Department  says,  "average  about 
25  percent  of  the  premiums,  but  the  heaviest 
commi.ssicns  are  loaded  onto  the  policies  for 
the  unorganized  small-dwelling  owner.  In 
^cmc  cities,  agents  in  a  position  to  produce 
large  amounts  of  business,  get  commissions  as 
high  cs  35  percent  to  55  percent." 

I  have  only  exchided  from  the  article 
that  pr.rt  of  it  which  deals  with  profits 
of  in.surance  companies,  because  I  have 
previou.sly  based  my  opposition  to  H.  R. 
3270  upon  other  grounds  than  profits — 
excluding  the  question  of  profits  solely 
becaus?  they  seem  to  be  controversial, 
while  the  question  of  discrimination  in 
rates,  which  is  evidenced  even  in  the 
limited  hearings  heretofore  held  by  the 
Hou>e  Judiciary  Committee  jointly  with 
the  Senate  committee,  seem  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  record  to  date  without  con- 
troversy. 

The  above  article  discloses  facts  which 
have  not  been  disputed  by  insurance 
companies  in  any  evidence  which  they 
have  Introduced  before  any  committee 
of  thii?  body  or  of  the  other  body  to  date. 
Therefore,  at  this  time,  we  are  entitled 
to  accept  the  above  facts  as  true,  as  well 
as  the  evidence  of  discrimination  in  rates 
which  appears  in  the  hearings,  and 
which  I  have  previously  discassed  in  the 
Appendix  cf  the  Record  at  pages  A5383- 
A5385. 

With  the  record  before  Congress  of 
this  condition,  surely  no  Member  will 
want  to  go  before  his  constituents  with 
a  record  of  having  voted  for  H.  R.  3270 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  Supreme  Court  from  consider- 
ing pending  litigation,  with  the  result 
that  the  allegations  made  by  the  Justice 
Department  cannot  be  tested  as  to  their 
truth  in  the  pending  litigation.  Also,  a 
vote  now  for  H.  R.  3270,  before  the  evi- 
dence cf  discrimination  as  now  before 
the  House  has  been  gone  into  by  the 
proper  committee  of  the  House,  would 
appear  to  bu'  a  vote  against  every  little 
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Independent  retailer  in  America,  at  the 
very  time  v.hen  Congress  is  professing  a 
groat  interest  in  and  solicitude  for  the 
littlc-bu.sine.ss  man.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  profession  of  intere.'=t  in  and  solici- 
tude for  h*m  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
a  vote  for  H.  R.  3270  on  the  record  as  it 
stands  today. 


South  Carolina  Boys  Are  Real  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF   SOUTH   CAROIINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  20.  1943 

I.Ir.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent i.s.-ue  oi  my  heme- town  paper,  the 
Greenville  News,  one  of  Einic  Pyle"s  sj-n- 
dicaled  articles  appeared  on  the  front 
p?ge  under  the  heading  South  Carolina 
Boys  Are  Real  Soldiers. 

Mr.  Pyle  very  graphically  and  in  his 
characteristic  style  points  out  a  fact  that 
has  long  since  been  well  known  in  that 
no  finer,  more  courageous  soldiers  have 
ever  been  born  than  those  from  South 
Carolina. 

1  am  happy  to  insert  this  article  in  the 
RECOfiD,  especially  at  Christmas  time. 

SctTTH  Carolina  Boys  Are  Real  Soldiers 
(By  Ernie  Pyle) 

At  the  Feont  Lines  in  Italt.  December 
18  —I've  been  living  with  a  gun  crew  that  has 
fought  through  four  big  Mediterranean  cam- 
paigns. These  men  have  been  away  from 
America  for  nearly  17  months. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  year  since  any  of 
them  has  slept  in  a  bed.  V.'hen  they  turned 
In  their  old  gun  a  few  weeks  ago  for  a  brand 
new  one,  it  had  fired  more  than  6,000  rounds. 

Originally  the  whole  crew  was  from  South 
Carolina  and  they  were  a  closely  knit  bunch, 
but  transfers  and  illnesses  over  the  months 
have  v.hlttled  the  Carolinians  down  to  five. 
People  from  such  strange  and  unorthodox 
piaces  as  California  and  Missouri  have  In- 
nitrnted. 

But  Carolina  still  sets  the  pace,  and  a  year 
of  ras>ling  with  French  and  ItaD.in  hasn't 
changed  their  accent  a  bit.  Practically  every- 
body has  a  nickname.  You  hear  such  odd 
ones  as  "Rabbit"  and  'Wartime"  and  "Tam- 
per '  and  "Mote  "  I  ve  noticed  that  most  of 
the  crew  call  their  pun  "hozer"  instead  of 
"howitzer."  ana  they  say  "far"  Instead  of 
"fire" 

The  cfflcej;s  are  mostly  southern,  too,  and  I 
must  say  this  outfit  comes  the  nearest  to 
being  a  real  democracy  of  any  I've  seen  In 
the  Army.  The  battery  officers  work,  live, 
and  play  v.-ith  their  men.  It  is  a  team,  rather 
than  a  case  of  somebody  above  giving  orders 
and  somibody  below  taking  them. 

FROM   SMALL  TOWNS 

Most  Of  the  men  are  from  small  towns. 
They  are  mostly  hill  people.  As  I  v/rote  of 
them  more  than  a  year  ago  in  England,  there 
is  something  fundamentally  fine  and  sound 
about  their  character  that  must  have  been 
put  there  by  a  cksencss  to  their  hills  and 
;he;r  trees  and  their  soil. 

They  are  natively  courteous.  Most  of  them 
have  little  education,  and  their  grammar  is 
atrocious,  but  their  thinking  is  clear,  and 
they  scc>m  to  have  a  friendliurss  toward  all 
people  that  much  of  America  doesn't  have. 
Ti-;ey  have  an  acceptance  of  their  miserable 
fate  and  a  sense  of  gaiety  and  good  humor, 


despite  their  hardships,  that  you  seldom  find 
in  other  Army  outfits. 

The  artillery  lives  tough,  but  It,  too.  like 
nearly  every  other  branch  of  the  Army,  bows 
In  sympathy  and  admiration  to  the  inlantry. 
One  day  we  were  sitting  on  our  steel  hats 
planted  in  the  mud  around  a  bonfire  made  of 
empiy  pasteboard  pcwdc-r  cases  when  one 
m.cmber  of  the  gun  crew  said.  "We  live  like 
kln;:s  in  comparison  to  the  Inlantry." 

"What's  that  you  sav?"  burst  in  another 
cannoneer.    The  sentence  was  repeated. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  said  we  live  like  kings," 
the  questioner  said.  'I  thouc'at  you  must  be 
cr.'^-'v  m  the  head.  Eur  if  you  compare  us 
v. ivh  the  infantry,  th-.t's  all  right.  Those 
poor  guys  really  have  to  take  it." 

The  average  artilleryman's  outlook  on  life, 
I  think,  crin  be  summed  up  by  saying  he  s 
unccmpromisingly  proud  of  his  battery,  he's 
thankful  and  appreciative  of  being  in  the 
artillery,  and  he  wants  to  go  home  so  bad  he 
taiks  about  it  nearly  20  percent  cf  the  time. 

Tlie  artillery  doesn't  live  in  as  great  danger 
as  the  infantry.  For  example,  r.ot  a  single 
cfficer  out  of  this  regiment  has  been  lost  in 
more  than  a  year  of  combat.  They  always  try 
to  lay  in  their  guns  behind  a  hill  where  the 
enemy's  long-range  guns  can't  reach.  Also 
they  are  heavily  protected  by  antiaircraft 
concentrations  to  drive  off  German  bombers. 

GUN    BLOWS   XTP 

But  casualties  are  bound  to  happen  re- 
gardless. Tragedy  lias  struck  twice  in  my 
battery  of  four  guns  since  it  came  from 
Italy  only  a  lew  weeks  ago.  No.  2  gun  blew 
up  from  a  premature  explosion  as  they  were 
putting  in  a  shell.  Three  men  were  killed 
and  half  a  dozen  wounded. 

Not  long  before  that  some  German  raiders 
did  get  through  and  a  bomb  explosion  killed 
three  men  and  wounded  nearly  a  dozen 
others.  I  was  told  over  and  over  the  story 
of  one  of  the  three  who  died.  His  legs  were 
blown  off  clear  up  to  his  body.  He  stayed 
conscious,  but  could  not  possibly  live  long. 

When  the  medical  men  went  to  help  him 
he  raised  what  was  left  of  himself  up  on  his 
elbiws  and  said: 

"I'm  done  for.  so  don't  waste  time  on  me. 
Go  help  the  other  boys." 

He  lived  7  minutes,  conscious  all  the  time. 

Things  like  that  knock  the  boys  down  for 
a  few  days.  But  If  they  don't  come  too 
often  they  can  take  It  without  serious  dam- 
age to  their  fighting  spirit. 

It's  when  casualties  become  so  great  that 
those  who  remain  feel  they  have  no  chance 
to  live.  If  they  must  go  on  and  on.  that 
morale  In  an  army  gets  low. 

The  morale  is  excellent  In  this  battery  I've 
been  living  with.  They  gripe,  of  course,  but 
they  are  never  grim  or  even  mad  about  the 
toughness  of  their  life.  The  only  thing  Is 
they're  impatient  for  movement — they'd  fire 
all  day  and  move  all  night  every  day  and 
every  night  if  they  could  only  keep  going 
forward  swiftly. 

Because  everywhere  in  our  army  "forward," 
no  matter  what  direction,  is  toward  home. 


The  President's  Return 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  BURCHILL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  20. 1943 

Mr.  BURCHILL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  should  like  to  include  therein  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 


ington Evening  Star.  December  17,  1943, 
on  the  safe  return  of  our  Pi-esident.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  the  Members 
of  this  body,  all  of  whom  will.  I  am  sur^, 
concur  in  the  views  expressed  in  this 
beautiful  tribute  to  President  Roosevelt's 
participation  in  the  recent  historical  and 
epoch-making  Teheran  Conference.  The 
editorial  follows: 

IFiom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
December  17,  1943] 

THE    PRESIDENT     BACK     HOME 

It  1«  pood  to  know  that  President  Roosevelt 
Is  back  home  again,  safe  and  sound,  and 
still  full  of  vigor  after  his  long  and  not  al- 
together riskle.'^s  Journey.  As  Commander 
in  Chief,  he  has  proved  himself  as  hard- 
wovk.nfT  and  as  rugged  as  any  soldier  In  the 
field.  Since  November  11,  he  has  been  to 
Cairo,  and  to  Teheran  and  once  more  to 
Cairo,  and  he  has  been  to  Malta,  and  to 
Sicily,  and  he  has  flown  the  1.530  famous 
miles  from  El  Alameln  to  Tunis.  In  all 
manner  cf  conveyances,  establishing  any 
number  of  precedents,  he  has  moved  from 
one  far-off  place  to  another  at  such  a  pace 
as  would  weary  most  men,  but  he  took  It 
quite  in  stride.  Indeed,  the  traveling  was 
merely  Incidental,  nothing  at  all  compared 
to  the  regimen  he  followed  as  statesman  and 
war  leader — conferences  with  Stalin,  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  with  President  Inonu.  of 
Turkey,  with  General  Elsenhower,  with  hosts 
of  other  military  men,  and  of  course  with 
the  redoubtable  Mr.  Churchill  whose  sim- 
ilar labors  have  left  him  seriously  HI  In  the 
Middle  East.  Physically  and  mentally,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  did  not  spare  himself,  but  so  great 
Is  his  natural  vitality,  he  seemed  to  thrive  on 
the  vigorous  self -usage.  And  for  his  pains  he 
achieved  rich  results.  With  the  other  beads 
of  state,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  forces  ol 
history,  and  besides  helping  to  map  new  bat- 
tle campaigns,  he  helped  to  make  new  his- 
tory. We  cannot  know  today  how  enduring 
will  be  the  declarations  of  Cairo  and  Teh- 
ran, but  we  do  know  that  they  have  projected 
a  better  world  and  a  more  decent  future, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  largely  Instrumental 
In  that.  In  sum,  as  Commander  In  Chief  and 
President,  he  has  returned  from  a  good  and 
arduous  Job.  and  there  are  few  who  w'  not 
say,  "Well  done."  While  he  was  away,  there 
was  much  unspoken  anxiety  over  his  well- 
being  but  now  that  is  past,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  a  whole — Kepubllcana  and 
Democrats  alike — are  happy  to  see  him  back, 
not  least  of  all  because  he  may  be  able  to 
do  something  about  some  of  the  things  that 
have  not  been  going  bo  well  on  the  home 
front   since   he   left. 

(From  the  Chelsea  War  Front,  paper  issued 
by  Chelsea  Defense  Council,  266  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York  Clty| 

BtTKCHiLL  Calls  Child  Ca«e  Week  Vital  to 

COMMtTNITT'S  WELrA«« 

(By  Representative  Thomas  P.  Buacnnx) 

Child  Care  Week.  December  6-13.  spon- 
sored by  the  Chelsea  Defense  Council  and  en- 
dorsed by  other  responsible  community  or- 
ganizations, deserves  the  support  of  every 
resident  for  focusing  attention  on  an  Im- 
portant problem,  and  for  suggesting  a  remedy 
which  all  can  appreciate. 

All  of  us  realize,  of  course,  that  there  can 
be  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  loving 
care  parents  bes'ow  on  their  children,  and 
for  the  benefits  their  children  enjoy. 

But  in  these  days,  when  so  many  mothers 
are  turning  out  the  munitions  and  other 
products  which  are  speeding  our  Nation  to 
victory,  something  mtzst  be  done  to  relieve 
them  of  the  understandable  anxiety  engen- 
dered by  the  fact  that  while  they  are  at  v;ork 
their  little  ones  may  not  be  watched  over 


rUTUKX  BOUND  UP  TOGZTHZS 

Tender  the  clrcunutances,  we  cannot  re- 
main indifferent  to  what  happena  on  the 
other  elde  of  the  Pacific.    In  fact,  we  are 


York)  has  Introduced  a  resolution  proposing 
a  broad  investigation  of  the  entire  fire-in- 
surance industry.  He  is  expected  to  push 
for  its  approval  after  Christmas. 


ufui-t^  ui  uiiLTuiunaiion  as  now  oeiore 
the  House  has  been  gone  into  by  the 
proper  committee  of  the  House,  would 
appear  to  be  a  vote  against  every  little 


lXlf>     bcclll     t*j    wia*^     t*    **.-,»*.. —     -w — 

people  that  much  of  America  doesn't  have. 
They  have  an  acceptance  of  their  miserable 
fate  and  a  sense  of  gaiety  and  good  humor, 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  should  like  to  include  therein  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 


them  of  the  understandable  anxiety  engen- 
dered by  the  fact  that  whUe  they  are  at  v;ork 
their  little  ones  may  not  be  watched  over 
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carefully  enough:  may  not  get  the  food  and 
rest  and  general  guidance  which  they  need. 

And  aa  your  representative  in  Congress  I 
have  had  occasion  to  study  official  data. 
These  disclose  that  much  of  the  success  we 
have  achieved  in  obtaining  women  replace- 
ments for  the  men  who  have  entered  the 
services  has  been  vitiated  by  the  tuniover 
among  women,  which  is  larger  than  among 
men.  worried  as  these  nx>thers  are  about 
their  children. 

Likewise,  a  good  deal  of  the  absenteeism 
among  women  emplojrees — a  problem  which 
must  be  ellminatsd  if  there  is  to  be  no  delay 
In  our  march  to  Berlin  and  Tokyo — results 
from  the  same  understandable  anxiety. 

Clearly,  then,  some  arrangement  must  be 
made,  and  promptly,  to  solve  this  situation. 

That  is  where  ihe  child-care  centers,  with 
their  scientifically  trained  personnel,  eager 
and  able  to  give  the  little  ones  loving,  per- 
sonal attention,  can  make  their  contribution. 

Moreover,  Chelsea  is  fortunate  in  having 
child-care  centers  which  have  been  In  exist- 
ence for  considerable  periods,  have  proved 
their  worth,  have  won  community  confi- 
dence, and  are  now  prepared  to  embrace  the 
larger  number  of  children  In  need  of  such 
faciUties  today. 

Because  Child  Care  Week  Is  Intended  to 
widen  the  community's  use  of  these  centers, 
and  to  provide  additional  facilities  as  require- 
ments suggest.  I  am  glad  to  endorse  Its  pro- 
gram, to  assure  it  of  my  support,  and  to  wish 
U  every  success. 


Nadonal  loTentort  Coondl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missonai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  20.  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Federal  organizations  making  vital 
contributions  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  is  the  National  Inventors 
Council,  created  by  the  Honorable  Harry 
L.  Hopkins,  then  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  continued  under  the  present 
Secretary,  the  Honorable  Jesse  H.  Jones. 

Patriotic  citizens  have  by  the  thou- 
sands responded  to  the  Council's  appeal 
for  inventions  and  discoveries  that  will 
defeat  despotism  and  defend  democracy. 
Prom  every  section  of  the  country  there 
have  come  susgestions  and  devices  that 
their  authors  deem  useful  to  our  Army 
arvd  our  Navy.  The  technicians  of  the 
Council  are  in  constant  cooperation  with 
the  military  and  naval  experts  in  the 
evaluation  and  adaptation  of  these  ideas 
and  mechanisms  for  the  Nation's  arma- 
ment. Since  the  creation  of  the  Council 
In  August  1S40  it  has  received  more  than 
163.000  suggestions  and  inventions. 
Seme  of  these  aie  valuable  additions  to 
the  means  of  offense  and  defense  in  use 
by  our  fighters.  None  of  them,  of 
coiiTse.  can  be  disclosed  here,  but  their 
helpfulness  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
has  been  substantial. 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Council  s  establishment  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  testi- 
fied to  the  impress! veness  of  its  achieve- 
ments. In  the  public  interest,  and  for 
the  fTood  for  our  morale,  I  deem  it  bene- 
ficial to  record  the  testimony  of  the  two 


Departments  which  have  been  so  power- 
fully reinforced  by  the  genius  and 
patriotism  of  thousands  of  our  citizens 
and  by  the  efficiency  of  the  Coimcil. 
Here,  then,  are  the  statements  which 
Secretary  Stimson  and  Secretary  Knox 
addressed  to  Dr.  Charles  P.  Kettering, 
chairman  of  the  Council : 

Was  Dcpabtmsnt, 

Washington. 
The  National  iNVXNToas  Council, 
DejMTtment  of  Commerce. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  It  has  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  National  Inventors  Council 
will  celebrate  its  second  anniversary  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  I  am  happy  to  extend  my  sincere 
congratulations. 

Since  the  colonization  of  America,  our  peo- 
ple have  always  been  the  most  Ingenious  on 
earth.  1  am  pleased  to  recall  that  during  ihe 
166  years  of  its  existence  this  Nation  has.  on 
the  whole,  devoted  its  Inventive  talents  and 
eBorts  toward  improvement  of  the  instru- 
ments of  peace,  and  not  of  war.  When  war 
has  been  forced  upon  us,  as  it  has  now,  the 
genius  of  America  can  rise  and  has  already 
risen  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  best  brains 
and  talent  the  enemy  possesses. 

In  Just  2  years  your  organization  has  re- 
ceived and  sifted  a  hundred  thousand  inven- 
tions, and  has  selected  from  them  the  moet 
premising  for  use  by  the  war  agencies.  A 
large  number  of  these  have  already  been 
adopted  and.  without  doubt,  manv  more  will 
be  used  before  the  present  conflict  Is  over. 
The  enemy  will  soon  learn,  if  he  does  not 
know  already,  that  American  genius  is  as 
efficient  in  war  as  in  peace. 

You  have  already  rendered  the  Nation  a 
great  service,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  continue 
to  do  so.  The  War  Department  appreciates 
your  efforts  and  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperaTtnn 
you  have  shown  at  all  times  in  this  great 
undertaking. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henrt  L.  Sttmson. 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  Secret  AST  of  the  Navy. 
Washington.  September  17,  1942. 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Kettering. 

Chairman,  the  National  Inventors'  Council, 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Db.  Kfttehing;  Your  Council  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  2  years  and.  as  I  under- 
stand, has  examined  and  passed  on  over 
100,000  cases  in  that  relatively  short  spare 
of  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  certainly 
warrants  note  and  commendation. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  important  work 
which  your  Council  memb;  s  and  its  slafT 
have  done  In  this  relatively  short  time  and 
of  its  great  value  to  the  Navy.  Not  only  has 
the  Council  relieved  Navy  officers  of  the 
onerous  duty  of  the  primary  examination  of 
thousands  of  inventions  and  suggesiion.'; 
which  normally  come  to  us  but  it^s  individual 
members  and  st.iiT  members  have  given  U5 
lnvali:able  aid  in  solving  some  of  the  Navy's 
important  special  problems. 

Please  accept  and  convey  to  the  Council 
and  its  staff  my  thanks  and  that  of  the  Navy 
Department  for  yoiu-  valued  assistance  dur- 
ing these  past  2  years.  You  may  be  assured 
of  the  continued  interest  and  cooperation  of 
the  Navy  Department  In  your  future  work. 

I  trust  that  you  all  may  en}oy  good  health 
and  retain  that  Inspiring  enthusiasm  during 
the  hard  days  to  come.     It  will,  I  am  sure. 
count  much  In  our  final  victory. 
Cordially  yours, 

Frank  Knox. 

I  think  it  appropriate  also  to  name  the 
members  of  the  Council,  all  of  whose 
labors      and     accomplishments     have 


come  to  u.s  all  without  any  reward  ex- 
cept the  satisfaction  they  have  derived 
from  their  service  to  country. 

The  Chairman  is  Dr.  Charles  F.  Ket- 
tering; the  Vice  Chairman  is  Thomas 
Midgley.  Jr.:  and  the  Secretary  is  Law- 
rence Lan.ener.  The  members  are  George 
Baekeland.  Fear  Admiral  J.  D.  Beuret, 
Rear  Admirsl  H.  G.  Bowan,  George  Cod- 
rincjton,  Conway  P.  Coe,  William  D.  Cool- 
id?e.  Watson  Davis.  Frederick  M.  Peiker, 
Rear  Admiral  J.  A.  Purer,  Web.'i:ter  N. 
Jones.  George  W.  Lewis,  Pin  Sparre. 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  H.  Tschappat.  Brier.  Gen. 
Waltrr  A.  Wood,  Jr.,  Orville  Wright, 
and  Fred  Zeder. 


The  Inn  Witbin  Our  Hearts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  ELOaEDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 

call  attention  to  an  editorial  appearing 

in  the  Country  Gentleman.     It  carries 

a  message  from  which  we  all  can  benefit: 

the  inn  wrrHiN  our  hearts 

"There  wns  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn." 
So  an  humble  manger  became  the  place  of  a 
birth  that  was  to  bring  an  imperishable  hope 
to  humanity.  It  is  the  yet  unfulfilled  hope 
which  the  shepherds  on  the  Judean  hillside 
hcurd  the  voices  of  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly   hoFt   proclaiming: 

•  Glory  to  God  In  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

To  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem,  as  its 
streets  reicunded  with  the  clangor  of  the 
Roman  legion,  that  hope  must  have  seemed 
fir  away  and  unattainable.  The  Legion  has 
vanished,  with  the  Persian,  the  Saracen,  the 
Crusader,  and  the  Turk  amid  recurring  wars. 
Now  American  and  English  boys  gaze  wond^^r- 
inpiy  at  the  .scene  of  the  Nativity,  pausing  on 
their  way  to  another  and  greater  war. 

Btit  the  hope  which  came  with  the  first 
Chiistmn.s  abides,  as  steadfast  as  the  star  that 
gu.tled  the  Wi-^e  Men.  Across  the  war- 
wrorked  centurie.^  men  and  women  have  never 
cea  ed  to  cherifh  it.  But  they  saw  its  ful- 
flllir.ent  no  more  than  the  shepherds  on  the 
Judean  hillside,  for  there  was  no  room  in 
the  Inn  for  thai  which  would  bring  It  to  pass. 
The  poet  vlio  wrote  'There  Is  an  Inn  in  every 
he.^rt"  clotiitd  in  happy  imagery  one  cf  lifi-'s 
actualities.  As  wa.s  that  inn  o£  long  p.go.  so 
has  the  inn  in  the  hearts  of  men  been  pre- 
empted by  uthcr  guests.  Self-interest,  pride, 
Inri'ilgence.  distiiist.  intolerance,  and  their 
uglier  liln  have  crowded  its  lodging  places 
and  their  stay  has  been  overlong. 

T1~j!  y  have  paid  for  their  keep  in  a  coin 
of  bitter  mintage.  In  exchange  for  it  hu- 
manity has  inex.jrably  received  the  desola- 
tion and  death,  the  pain  and  sorrow  of  war. 

At  this  Cluistmas  season,  which  should  be 
a  time  cf  cheer  and  gladness,  we  are  sharers 
In  the  tears  and  the  prayers  of  a  world  in 
travail.  The  cries  for  deliverance  which  go 
up  from  the  millions  who  suffer  will  mingle 
with  the  cards  we  shall  sing. 

But  the  hope  which  Is  ever  a  part  of  Christ- 
mas has  not  receded.  It  has  really  drawn 
nearer.  If  our  eyes  could  but  destroy  It,  the 
dawn  of  its  fulfillment  may  be  only  beyond 
the  war-darkened  horizon.  For  out  of  the 
world  tragedy  that  Is  being  enacted  we  seem 
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to  be  learning  In  that  hard  way,  by  which 
mankind  only  seems  able  to  learn.  Men 
and  women  are  thinking,  as  never  before, 
about  the  means  by  which  "on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men"  can  be  made  a  reality. 
As  they  do,  they  are  finding  it  necessary  to 
make  room  in  the  inn  within  their  hearts  for 
these  better  occupants,  which  alone  can 
bring  it  to  pass. 

The  hope,  of  which  Christmas  Is  the  sym- 
boy,  and  the  teachings  of  Him,  in  whose 
name  we  observe  it.  are  inseparably  entwined. 
We  cannot  have  one  without  accepting  the 
other.  What  He  taught  was  an  attitude  of 
.spirit  and  mind  and  heart  which,  if  estab- 
lished and  put  into  practice,  would  remove 
tlie  causes  of  war.  The  commandments  that 
He  stressed  were:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind."  and  second 
only  to  it:  "Thcu  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  One's  neighbor  wa.s  not  m.erely  a 
member  of  one's  own  class  or  race  o  ■  nation- 
ality, as  He  made  clear  in  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan. 

The  full  impact  of  that  commandment  was 
lest  upon  us  until  the  red  ruin  cf  our  day 
brought  it  crushingly  home.  Now  we  realize 
its  terrible  alternative.  Bombers  fiying  the 
Atlantic,  voices  speaking  to  us  from  Moscow 
and  Chungking  are  making  neighbors  of  us 
all.  The  mighty  powers  of  the  twentieth 
century,  moving  on  as  though  a  part  of  some 
vart  ph  n.  have  become  enforcers  of  the  com- 
mandment that  men  shall  live  together  as 
neighbors.  "On  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men"  Is  not  simply  a  hope  now,  but  a 
necessity. 

All  along  we  have  had  a  sign  and  token  of 
what  was  needful  for  Its  attainment.  Under 
the  spell  of  the  day  we  have  app.-oached 
nearest  its  threshold  at  Christmas.  A  mood, 
kindly  and  more  generous,  has  lifted  life  out 
of  the  ruck  of  self-interest.  Men  and  women 
have  found  happiness  In  thinking  of  others, 
learned  the  singular  fact  that  they  became 
sharers  in  t>.e  joys  brought  by  their  giving. 

Strange  we  did  not  see  that  in  opening 
the  mn  wi'hin  our  hearts  to  these  friendly 
qualities  we  had  got  hold  of  the  secret  which 
had  so  lone  eluded  humanity.  For  all  the 
while  it  was  the  way  to  fulfillment  of  those 
"Good  t'dlngs  of  great  Joy,  which  shall  be 
to  all  pe"ple."' 


Power  Developments  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  West  Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF  NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  20.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
bcpn  tremendously  helpful  in  the  Public 
Land  States  of  the  West  by  its  program 
of  the  development  and  transmission  of 
power. 

Within  recent  months  the  private 
utilities  have  been  requesting  studies  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
power  already  developed  can  be  com- 
bined with  future  power  developments 
for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  west  Texas.  There 
have  been  some  preliminary  announce-, 
ments  and  as  a  result  of  these  announce- 
ments I  have  asked  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation for  information  as  to  what  it  is 


studying  and  how  this  relates  to  the  pres- 
ent transmission  systems. 

On  December  15  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau,  Mr.  H.  W.  Bashore,  replied 
to  me,  giving  an  up-to-date  statement  of 
the  situation.  Since  this  is  of  interest  to 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  to  our 
neighbors  in  Arizona  and  West  Texas.  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  as  an  important 
part  of  the  present  consideration  of 
power  developments: 

Department  or  the  Interior, 

Bltieau  of  Reclamation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  15.  1943. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
HoiLse  of  Represent atii'cs. 

Dtlkk  Mr.  Anderson:  Since  your  telephone 
Inquiry  of  December  7,  I  have  read  the  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch  of  D?cember  3,  printed 
In  the  El  Paso  (Texas)  Herald-Post,  which 
discusses  plans  of  the  Federal  Light  & 
Traction  Co.  to  consolidate  electric  systems 
of  its  subsidiaries  in  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona. The  dispatch  also  emphasizes  a  pro- 
posed transmission  system  to  link  the 
Elephant  Butte  plant  of  the  Rio  Grande 
reclamation  project  which  serves  New  Mexico 
and  Texas  areas  and  the  Parker  Dam  power 
plant  of  th?  Bureau  which  now  supplies 
Arizona  territory.  I  am  glad  to  give  you 
information  as  to  the  Bureaus  studies  which 
relate  to  the  transmission  system. 

In  anticipation  of  accelerated  construction 
of  Irrigation  and  multiple-purpose  projects  in 
a  post-war  public-works  program,  the  Bu- 
reau has  been  giving  attention  to  the  effect 
of  power  and  related  developments  in  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  the  Texas  Panhandle. 
The  studies  so  far  indicate  that  the  linking 
of  the  irrigation  and  power  potentialities  will 
materially  enhance  the  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, municipal,  and  rural  electrification  pos- 
sibilities in  the  region.  The  irrigated  acre- 
age can  be  expanded  end  .-jeveral  times  the 
present  power  supply  can  be  made  available 
In  New  Mexico,  with  substantial  Increases  In 
Arizona  as  well.  The  Bureau  is  now  oper- 
ating the  Eelephant  Butte  plant  of  24.300- 
kilowatt  capacity  on  the  Rio  Grande  in 
New  Mexico,  50  percent  of  the  power  cut- 
put  of  which  is  permanently  allocated  for  dis- 
tribution In  Texas,  principally  the  Fl  Paso 
area.  The  other  half  Is  allocated  for  use 
•In  New  Mexico. 

At  present,  certain  power  allocated  to  New 
Mexico  is  not  being  used  in  that  State,  and 
therefore  Texas  has  been  obtaining  and  using 
more  than  its  allocated  share.  The  Parker 
Dam  power  plant  on  the  Colorado  River 
(Nevada-California)  has  an  Installed  ca- 
pacity of  120,000  kilowatts.  Its  output  is  dis- 
tributed principally  in  Arizona,  where  it  is 
linked  with  existing  public  and  privately- 
owned  electric  systena.?.  Including  a  subsidi- 
ary in  Tucson  of  the  Federal  Light  &  Trac- 
tion Co. 

Construction  of  Davis  Dam  on  the  Colo- 
rado, between  Boulder  and  Parker  Dams, 
which  was  authorized  in  1941,  was  halted 
by  the  war.  In  addition  to  these  three  proj- 
ects. Elephaift  Butte,  Parker,  and  Davis, 
the  Bureau  has  been  investigating  the  power 
possibilities  of  the  Bridge  Canyon  project 
on  the  Colorado  River  In  Arizona,  the  San 
Juan-Chama  in  northern  New  Mexico,  and 
the  Cliff  project  on  the  Gila. 

The  ultimate  capacity  of  Davis  Dam  and 
the  three  other  proposed  planU  Is  nearly 
1.000,000  kilowatts.  Perfection  of  high  ten- 
sion line  facilities  Is  making  the  transmis- 
sion of  povaer  greater  distances  not  only  feasi- 
ble but  economical. 

With  the  broad  objective  of  making  the 
present  and  prospective  power  output  con- 
tribute to  the  maximum  development  of  the 
Irrigation,  Industrial,  and  other  resources  of 
the  region,  a  major  consideration  has  been  a 
tiansmisslon  system  into  which  all  existing 


and  potential  power  developments  could  b« 
fitted.  The  Bureau  now  has  a  transmission 
system  extending  from  Parker  Dam  to  Tucson 
and  another  from  Elephant  Butte  to  Demlng. 
N.  Mex.  Thus  the  connection  from  Tucson 
to  Demlng  would  link  existing  lines  and  per- 
mit Colorado  River  power  to  flow  Into  south- 
ern New  Mexico.  It  would  augment  the  sup- 
ply of  power  available  to  communities  In 
New  Mexico  and  Texas  now  served  by  the 
Elephant  Butte  system.  The  possibility  of 
cutting  power  from  the  proposed  Cliff  project 
on  the  Gila  into  this  line  Is  also  under  con- 
sideration. This  Is  one  of  the  connections 
that  -we  have  been  conslderUig  as  a  part  ol 
our  own  network. 

Another  line  contemplated  would  extend 
from  the  Elephant  Butte  plant  north  to  Albu- 
querque to  connect  with  the  propKtsed  power 
system  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project.  Con- 
struction cf  this  line  would  permit  power 
from  the  Elephant  Butte  plant  whlcir  might 
be  displaced  by  Colorado  River  energy  to  flow 
northward  toward  Albuquerque.  Later  thla 
same  line  would  permit  power  from  the  San 
Juan-Chama  plant  to  flow  southward  to  aug- 
ment the  supply  available  to  the  Elephant 
Butte  or  Rio  Grande  system. 

Engineering  and  economic  studies  are  going 
forward  with  a  view  to  the  early  determina- 
tion of  the  financial  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
posed system.  Preliminary  data  Indicate* 
that  the  low -cost  power  which  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  contemplated  development* 
will  present  distinct  over-all  advantages  for 
the  people  in  the  service  area  of  the  system 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  well  as  El  PasO. 
The  possibilities  are  that  power  can  be  de- 
livered through  the  system  at  a  cost  mate- 
rially lower  than  it  could  otherwise  be  gen- 
erated by  local  fuel-burning  plants. 

Work  has  been  under  way  for  some  time 
on  studies  of  present  and  prospective  mar- 
kets, the  map  locations  for  the  proposed 
transmission  lines,  and  the  engineering  fea- 
tures so  that  construction  may  be  Included 
on  an  early  post-war  public-works  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  not  spon- 
soring a  connection  by  the  Federal  Light  A 
Traction  Co.  of  the  systems  In  New  Mexico 
with  those  in  Arizona. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  W.  Bashore. 

Commissioner. 


Fighting  Men  Watch  Home  Front 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  P.  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  20, 1943 


Mr.  GRIFPnHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  what  I  think  is  a  very 
timely  and  needed  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Marietta  (Ohio)  Daily 
Times  on  December  14,  regarding  hap- 
penings on  our  home  front: 

ncHTiNO  men  watch  home  raoirr 

The  writer  of  a  column  that  appeared  In 
the  A.  F.  of  L.'s  Weekly  News  Service  pro- 
fesses to  be  unable  to  understand  "why  th* 
men  In  the  armed  services  should  be  Inter- 
ested In  reading  of  such  petty  affairs  (as  a 
milk  drivers'  strike  In  Brooklyn)  which  have 
no  real  effect  on  the  war  effort."  He  can 
find  volumes  of  proof  that  they  are  deeply 
concerned  in  such  matters  in  letters  from 
soldiers  and  sailors.  He  can  learn,  too.  that 
they  are  keenly  Interested  In  everything  tt 
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home  that  reflect*  the  apirlt  of  the  people,  m 
an  indication  of  their  wllllngnew  to  give  the 
fighting  forces  the  support  they  have  •  right 
to  expect. 

In  an  eloquent  letter,  already  publ.ahed, 
TWJinlcal  Sgt.  Paul  K.  Dye,  of  Marietta,  de- 
scribed his  thoughts  and  experiences  on  air 
raids  over  Europe.  Continuing,  he  touched 
on  deyelopments  on  the  home  front  and 
gave  the  usual  fighting  man's  view  of  them. 

'It's  these  things  that  I  go  through  on 
every  mission."  he  says,  "that  make  me  wish 
the  people  back  home  co\ild  see  what  it's  like. 
They  yell  because  they  cant  run  their  cars. 
They  yell  about  rationing  of  food.  They  want 
more  money  and  even  go  on  strike  to  get  it. 
People  don't  like  It  becaxise  they  can't  get 
th-*  liquor  they  used  to.  and  raise  hell  wheu 
they  are  told  that  lots  of  It  comes  overseas  to 
tiB "  If  people  could  see  what  actual  fighting 
conditions  are.  he  believes,  their  attitude 
would  "be  changed  greatly. 

And  here's  a  paragraph  of  a  sailor's  letter 
to  his  sister,  written  after  a  year  in  the  South 
Pacific :  "We  have  had  some  pretty  rough  go- 
ing lately.  After  going  through  and  seeing 
a  lot  of  this  stuff  out  here  It  gets  a  fellow 
D  .d  and  disgusted  to  pick  up  a  paper  from 
back  in  the  SUtes  and  see  what  the  people 
t>ack  there  do.  I'd  like  to  see  some  of  these 
people  that  are  striking  for  one  thing  or 
another  spend  3  days  straight  without  sleep 
and  under  conditions  that  I  can't  write  about. 
If  they  didn't  die  of  fright  they  would  from 
heat  stroke  or  exhaustion." 

Perhaps  the  newspapers  shouldn't  worry 
fighting  men  by  printing  stories  about 
strikes.  Or  perhaps  persons  responsible  for 
■trlkee  should  stop' them. 


Cliristiius  1943 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERREH  P.  SCRIVNER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  20. 1943 

Mr.  SCRTVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Ricokd.  I  wish  to  include 
a  copy  of  a  weekly  release  sent  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  Second  District  of 
Kansas  for  publication  at  this  Christmas 
season : 

Except  for  the  younger  children,  upon 
whom,  fortunately,  tragedies  rest  somewhat 
lightly,  Christmas  of  1943  cannot  be  an  overly 
merry  one,  with  10,000.000  vacant  chairs — 
chairs  left  vacant  by  the  cream  of  our  young 
manhood.  They  are  giving  the  rest  of  us 
protection  from  attack  and  invasion,  and 
many  of  them,  as  did  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
will  die  that  their  friends  may  live. 

With  the  entire  world  in  the  flames  of  war 
and  hate,  celebration  of  the  Birth  of  Christ 
with  any  great  amount  of  gay  festivity 
doesnt  seem  quite  proper. 

It  was  peace  He  sought  to  bring  us, 
although  He  realized  that  at  times  earthly 
kingdoms  might  resort  to  war.  His  peace  was 
one  based  on  love  of  fellow  man — a  love  that 
barred  the  sins  of  lust  for  power,  greed  for 
another's  poeseasions.  Jealousy  of  another's 
success,  and  hate  of  other  persons. 

Those  of  us  who  were  in  xiniform  25  years 
ago,  for  the  most  part,  didn't  believe  that 
that  war  would  end  wars.  We  knew  war 
didn't  change  human  natiu'e.  We  new 
thece  wculd  be  crime  and  war  as  long  as  the 
world  did  not  accept,  and  live  according  to. 
Christian  principles;  and  after  our  return  we 
soi:glit  to  avoid  war's  direst  effects  by  an 


unfulfilled  program  of  adequate  national 
defense. 

This  war  will  not  end  wars  unless  It  has 
the  improbable  result  of  changing  human 
nature — of  eradicating  lust,  greed,  avarice, 
jealousy,  and  hate  among  men  and  nations. 
The  task  of  eliminating  these  sins  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  churches  and  the  entire  Chris- 
tian world. 

As  we  think  of  Christmas  Eve  and  Christ- 
mas Day,  the  Birthday  of  our  Saviour,  of 
His  life,  of  His  message,  of  His  mlselon,  all 
of  us  should  resolve  to  drive  from  our  hearts, 
from  our  community,  from  our  Nation,  and 
from  the  world,  those  forces  which  have  cost 
VIS  so  much  in  pain,  suffering,  and  humanity. 

Until  greed,  envy,  selfishness,  and  hate  are 
overcome  there  can  be  no  1  astir  g  peace  on 
earth — there  can  be  no  real,  true  Merry 
Christmas. 

All  of  us  wish  each  of  you  as  merry  a 
Christmas  as  it  may  possibly  be — merry  In 
the  pride  of  service  of  courageous  unselfish 
men;  merry  in  the  memories  of  Christmases 
past;  merry  in  the  hopes  of  Christmases  yet 
to  come. 


An  Action  Agenda  for  Congreii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

mH.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  20,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
among  those  on  Saturday  who  voted 
against  Congress  taking  a  protracted 
recess  at  this  time.  Much  as  I  would 
like  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
at  home,  I  feel  that  there  are  unsolved 
problems  before  Congress  which  should 
be  disposed  of  without  delay,  and  that 
Congress  should  stay  In  session  for  that 
purpose. 

Amon«  the  problems  to  which  I  feel 
Congress  should  give  early.  If  not  im- 
mediate, attention  are  the  following,  to 
which  the  drive-for-action  committee — 
which  has  now  been  functioning  for 
nearly  2  months — has  devoted  consider- 
able attention.  While  several  of  the 
items  on  the  program  of  our  committee 
have  been  acted  upon  by  Congress,  the 
following  items  are  among  those  which 
still  demand  attention: 

First.  Congress  should  act  without  de- 
lay to  provide  prompt  mustering -out  pay 
for  veterans  of  this  war  who  are  now 
being  discharged  from  service. 

Second.  Action  should  be  taken  to  give 
servicemen  and  women  an  opportunity 
to  vote.  This  action  should  permit  them 
to  vote  as  they  please  for  all  candidates 
for  oflBce  including  those  on  the  State 
and  county  tickets. 

Third.  The  Pulmer  bill  should  be 
passed  setting  up  a  single  food  adminis- 
trator for  this  country  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaos  existing  in  the  food  situa- 
tion. 

Fourth.  The  new  tax  bill  should  be 
passed  and  it  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
duce additional  revenue  especially  out  of 
war  profits  and  from  luxury  taxes. 

Fifth.  O.  P.  A.  regulations  should  be 
simplified  and  their  equitability  estab- 
lished. 


Sixth.  Procedures  should  be  set  up  to 
make  economy  in  Government  a  reality 
rather  than  a  rhetorical  phrase.  The 
Jensen  resolution  would  do  this  job. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  there  are  other  matters 
demanding  our  attention  but  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  drive-for-action  com- 
mittee I  submit  that  the  foregoing 
agenda  for  Congress  is  a  minimum  pro- 
gram upon  which  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership of  Congress  should  permit  imme- 
diate action. 


Manpower's  Unanswered  Questions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLonniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  refiects  no 
great  credit  upon  this  Nation  that  many 
of  the  principal  manpower  questions 
which  first  threatened  the  progress  of 
its  war  effort  are  still  unanswered  2 
years  after  Pearl  Harbor.  We  ignore 
these  troublesome  questions  because  the 
war  effort  has  gone  forward  magnifi- 
cently despite  them,  because  production 
has  been  doubled  and  doubled  again 
many  times.  But  we  can  never  know 
what  quantities  of  vital  war  supplies  have 
been  lost  because  essential  manpower 
problems  have  been  bypassed  or  tem- 
porized, but  not  solved. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  solve  the  Nation's 
manpower  problems,  but  we  may  soon 
find  it  necessary  to  solve  them  if  we  are 
to  secure  continued  top-speed  production 
in  the  face  of  a  dwindling  supply  of 
available  workers. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  re- 
cently commented  ably  on  this  subject, 
and  I  quote  from  its  editorial: 

Congress'  great  travail  over  the  drafting  of 
fathers  has  at  least  usefully  focused  public 
attention  on  the  whole  manpower  problem. 
Mr.  Baruch's  level-headed  report  on  worker 
shortages  In  west  coast  aircraft  plants,  in- 
cluding his  priority  plan,  General  Marshall's 
Bt  ttements  before  the  Senate  and  House  Mil- 
itary Affairs  Committees,  and  all  the  other 
recent  developments  boU  down  to  these  three 
conclusions; 

1.  American  manpower  has  not  been  man- 
as-ed  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
past. 

2.  America  now  approaches  a  phase  of 
stringency  In  which  It  can  no  longer  afford 
the  loose   ways  of  the  past.     •     •     • 

3.  As  the  pinch  grows  tighter,  more  women 
must  leave  their  homes  to  work  at  least  part 
of  the  day:  more  boys  and  giris  of  high-school 
age  must  do  the  same;  a  great  many  draft- 
age  fathers  must  leave  nonwar  Jobs  and  either 
enter  the  war  factories  or  the  armed  services. 

Such  Is  the  blunt  situaMon  today. 

It  Is  a  situation  that  has  been  long  devel- 
oping Most  of  the  remedies  that  are  men- 
tioned today  by  Mr.  Baruch  have  been  avail- 
able and  apparent  for  some  months.  If  the 
admlntstrat  on  had  been  alert  and  energetic, 
things  might  be  much  better  today;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  matters  could  be  considerably 
worse.  On  a  day  that  the  advisability  of 
calling  up  so:n?  446  000  fathers  out  of  a  pool 
of  seme  7.U00,0C0  k  dtb,itcd,  Eoiliu  is  reported 
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calling  up  men  In  the  50-to-60  age  bracket 
without  regard  to  dependencies. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  question  remaining  In 
America  is  whether  the  necessary  corrective 
steps  are  to  be  taken  voluntarily  or  under 
State  compulsion.     •     •     • 

Another  item  i>erplexing  many  is  the  evi- 
dence of  manpower  vrastage.  To  General 
Marshall  these  people  might  pose  the  ques- 
tion why  they  see  able-bodied  men  without 
dependents  being  released  from  the  Army 
after  months  of  expensive  training,  simply 
because  they  have  reached  an  arbitrary  and 
low  age  limit.  These  people  might  also  point 
out  that  the  Army's  "we  know  best"  attitude 
did  not  stand  the  test  of  independent  in- 
quiry once  before  when  the  over-all  size  was 
scaled  from  8,200.000  to  the  present  goal  of 
7,700.000.  Could  another  400,000  befpared 
through  better  use  of  available  men?* 

They  might  inquire  of  industry  why  there 
has  been  the  delay,  even  the  seeming  re- 
luctance, to  bend  working  hours  to  suit  the 
needs  of  housewives  who  might  be  able  to 
work  4  hours  a  day  but  not  8,  or  of  business- 
men who  might  arrange  to  undertake  part- 
time  Jobs.  Pointed  questions  might  be  asked 
about  the  charges  of  labor  hoarding  so  fre- 
quently voiced.  Union  leaders  might  face 
questions  about  rules  that  prohibit  optimum 
use  of  workers.  l 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  go  one  step  further  in 
the  military  picture,  I  join  those  who  are 
calling  for  the  long  overdue  revamping 
of  the  Army's  physical  and  literacy  re- 
quirements. Standards  in  both  have 
been  kept  consistently  higher  than  has 
appeared  reasonably  necessary,  with  the 
result  that  many  thousands  of  able- 
bodied  young  men  not  in  essential  indus- 
try have  been  kept  out  of  the  armed 
forces.  Obviously  these  men  can  serve 
in  uniform  with  much  less  readjustment 
than  family  men  or  men  who  are  con- 
tributing to  the  war  effort  through  es- 
sential occupation. 

These  are  samples  of  the  questions  in 
the  public  thought.  A  few  straightfor- 
ward answers  would  help  clear  the  at- 
mosphere. This  is  acutely  necessary  be- 
cause it  Is  the  stark  fact  that  a  real  man- 
power shortage  is  rapidly  developing. 
Our  country  is  facing  a  show-down  on 
hjw  to  make  the  best  use  of  its  available 
supply  of  workers. 

In  plainest  language.  America  has 
scraped  both  the  bottom  and  sides  of  its 
barrel  of  readily  available  manpower. 
Additional  manpower  can  be  provided 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  And 
yet  more  must  be  provided,  or  the  pres- 
ent supply  utilized  much  more  effi- 
ciently if  Army,  Navy,  and  munitions 
schedules  are  to  be  maintained  in  the 
coming  crucial  year. 


If  Govemmental  Balances  Are  Oat  of 
Balance,  Let  tbe  Restoration  Be 
Scientific 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKa 

Saturday.  December  18.  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
half  year  ago — in  fact,  on  July  7 — ^I  felt 
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constrained  to  express  some  of  my  opin- 
ions regarding  the  constitutional  rela- 
tionship between  the  so-called  coordi- 
nate and  equal  departments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  contrasted  with  the  actual 
relationship  among  them  at  that  time. 
On  that  occasion  last  July  I  expressed 
an  opinion  from  my  study  of  American 
political  history  that  the  usual  state  of 
affairs  was  not  that  our  three  great  de- 
partments were  equal,  as  the  fathers 
seemed  to  have  intended,  but  rather  that 
the  usual  state  of  affairs  was  that  some 
one  of  the  three  supposed  equals  towered 
above  the  other  two  at  any  given  period 
to  which  one  might  refer  in  our  past. 
Inequality  rather  than  equality  seems 
usually  to  mark  their  relationship. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  execu- 
tive department  now,  and  for  some  time 
past,  stands  out  far  in  the  lead  of  the 
other  two  departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  Its  power  and  Importance.  As 
this  is  the  greatest  war  and  the  most 
significant  struggle  in  which  our  coun- 
try has  ever  engaged,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  executive  department  should 
occupy  now  a  place  of  pre-eminence. 
However,  for  more  than  6  months  past 
there  has  been  abundant  evidence  of 
growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tional lawmaking  body  that  it  must  take 
back  some  of  the  powers  which  have 
been  delegated  by  it  to  administrative 
agencies  and  curb  the  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative leaders  of  the  Government 
in  the  direction  of  our  traditional  "checks 
and  balances."  With  this  determina- 
tion— properly  carried  out — I  agree. 

While  I  wish  to  see  Congress  restore 
Itself  systematically  and  logically  to  Its 
rightful  place  in  our  governmental  sys- 
tem, I  am  alarmed  at  the  feeling  I  see 
expressed  day  by  day  among  my  col- 
leagues In  what  I  fear  is  overzealousness 
toward  that  end.  I  think  great  danger 
confronts  the  country  if  Congress  un- 
wisely or  untimely  reasserts  even  its  rec- 
ognized constitutional  rights  in  such  a 
time  of  real  emergency.  Of  course,  the 
administrative  agencies  which  have  been 
having  so  free  a  hand  will  be  reluctant 
to  be  curbed.  Of  course,  they  are  in- 
clined to  shout  emergency  when  there 
is  no  emergency,  but  surely  no  one  need 
ask  them  whether  our  country  is  now 
in  a  critical  emergency. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  not  a  question 
of  constitutional  rightness  or  wrongness 
as  to  whether  or  how  far  Congress  shall 
reassert  itself,  but  at  this  time  it  is  a 
question  of  expediency  and  wisdom  in 
the  hght  of  our  Nation's  welfare  and 
safety.  Therefore,  I  have  no  plea  for 
the  bureaucrats  and  hold  no  brief  for 
them,  nor  would  I  have  Congress  abdi- 
cate further  any  of  its  powers  to  them. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  Congress  hamper  the 
war  effort  by  an  imwise  though  consti- 
tutional interference  with  administrative 
ofiBcials  of  the  Government  who  are  car- 
rying out  or  attempting  to  carry  out  their 
sworn  duties. 

THE    CKlSr    S    IN    CXNTEB     Or    Tt 

The  President  has  Just  returned  from 
momentous  conferences  in  distant  parts 
of  the  earth.  Even  his  political  foes 
must,  although  reluctantly,  admit  that 
he  has  done  a  remarkable  thing  toward 


leading  us  in  the  direction  of  those  goal2 
which  we  seek.  And  yet  the  President 
finds  on  his  hands  any  number  of  difficul- 
ties as  baflling  to  him  in  carrying  on  the 
war  on  the  home  front  as  any  he  had  to 
encounter  in  carrying  on  the  war  on  the 
foreign  front.  Some  of  these  problems 
may  have  resulted  from  unwise,  over- 
zealous,  or  unauthorized  acts  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  President's  subordi- 
nates for  which  Congress  wishes  to  call 
them  to  account  or  to  reverse  their  ac- 
tions. As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  think 
Congress  has  a  right  to  do  some  of  these 
things,  but  It  is  a  question  of  the  wisdom 
of  doing  some  of  them  at  this  time. 

As  an  illustration  of  one  of  these  con- 
flicts we  may  point  to  the  agricultural 
subsidy  program.  Apparently  the  execu- 
tive department  has  adopted  the  sub- 
sidy plan  as  the  most  feasible  means  now 
of  holding  the  ^  line  against  the  rising 
co3t  of  living.'  Apparently  Congress, 
holding  the  purse  strings,  has  determined 
that  public  funds  shall  not  be  so  used. 
Now,  which  cause  shall  prevail?  There 
is  no  question  but  that  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  appropriate  or 
refuse  so  to  appropriate  public  funds 
gathered  into  the  Treasury  from  the 
American  taxpayers.  Administrative 
agents  of  the  Government  cannot  con- 
stitutionally promise  and  pay  funds  from 
the  Public  Treasury  unless  such  funds 
have  been  duly  authorized  and  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  A  question  is.  How 
far  may  the  administrative  agents,  or 
so-called  bureaucrats,  force  the  hand  of 
Congress  by  promises  and  commitments, 
or  by  unsanctioned  shifting  of  funds 
from  one  purpose  to  another?  In  this 
case  Congress  directed  the  President  to 
stabilize  prices  and  ordered  him  to  "hold 
the  line."  I  feel  that  Congress  cannot 
wisely  stand  too  rigidly  on  its  own  con- 
stitutional rights  in  regard  to  any  logical 
means  used  to  carry  out  such  orders. 

Of  course,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  any 
administrative  official  is  exercising  un- 
warranted authority,  or  Is  plainly  fol- 
lowing an  unwise  or  futile  course,  then 
I  think  Congress  should  be  firm  with 
such  a  situation.  I  think  It  is  Inappro- 
priate to  assume  that  all  wisdom  resides 
in  Congress  and  all  InefDciency  and  chi- 
canery is  exercised  by  the  administra- 
tive ofBclals.  It  may  be  political  capital 
for  those  who  are  out  of  office  and  out 
of  power  to  make  it  appear  that  all  these 
bureaucrats  are  a  bunch  of  Commu- 
nists or  long-haired  professors  who  are 
dreamers  and  theorists,  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  American  people  are  likely 
to  believe  any  such  apparent  political 
hokum. 

RAVB  WE  NOT  TAKEN  TRX  SAME  OATHT  ' 

Now,  I  can  see  some  mistakes  have 
been  made  and  I  can  believe  that  many 
others  have  and  will  be  made,  and  I  can 
also  see  that  for  political  purposes  with 
an  eye  on  future  elections  those  who  are 
on  the  outside  looking  In  want  to  try  to 
fool  the  public  into  believing  that  those 
who  are  in  should  be  kicked  out.  The 
public  understands,  however,  that  every 
one  of  these  administrative  ofBclals  from 
the  President  down  has  taken  an  oath 
0-  ofHce  which  is  exactly  the  same  oath 
which   Abraham    Lincoln    remembered 
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and  reminded  some  of  his  discontented 
fellow  citizens  of  in  Lincoln's  first  in- 
pugural  address.    Are  not  our  public  of- 
ficials worthy  of  some  credit  for  sin- 
cerity?   At  this  moment  in  Congress  I 
know  of  no  topic  discussed  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
will  bring  more  applause  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  than  criticism  of  the  bureau-   i 
crats.    There  does  appear  to  be  less  criti-   j 
cism  of  the  military  and  naval  officials  I 
than  of  the  civil  officials,  for  which  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  in  the  interest  of   j 
needed    wartime    unity.     However,    it 
seems  to  me  there  is  as  great  a  need  of 
unity  on  the  home  front  in  civil  admin- 
istration as  on  the  foreign  front  in  mili- 
tary administration.     Having  said  this 
much  as  a  plea  for  greater  unity  and 
cooperation,  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
condone  or  wink  at  maladministration, 
waste,  extravagance,  o;-  inefficiency  on 
any  front. 

Congress  has  done  and  is  doing  through 
various  committees  a  great  deal  of 
checking  up  on  both  civil  and  military 
officials  who  are  spending  such  astro- 
nomical sums  in  this  global  war.  I  heart- 
ily approve  such  checking  and  call  for 
more  of  it  if  the  object  is  not  to  white- 
wash somebody,  not  to  smear  somebody, 
not  to  discredit  the  administration  for 
political  purposes,  but  to  expedite  the 
carrying  out  of  the  law.  The  exercise 
of  such  power  by  Congress,  or  any  legally 
constituted  committee  thereof,  is  not 
hampering  the  war  effort  but  furthering 
It  The  crux  of  the  problem  here  is  the 
motive  and  the  purpose  of  such  investi- 
gation, criticism,  and  checking  by  Con- 
gress. Naturally  we  would  like  to  assume 
that  all  such  investigations,  criticism, 
and  checking  is  prompted  by  wholesome 
motives  and  for  the  proper  purpose. 

MOnvSS    MEED    TO    BX    STTTDIID 

It  takes  no  philosopher  to  see  that 
administrative  agencies  tend  to  increase 
their  own  power  and  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  control.  Bureaucrats  seem 
unfamiliar  with  self-denying  ordinances, 
as  they  do  not  enact  ordinances  and 
would  not  relish  enforcing  such  ordi- 
nances. So  it  is  well  for  Congress  at  all 
times  and  especially  at  this  time  to  look 
carefully  at  the  mushroom  growth  of 
Government  which  we  have  "had  in  re- 
cent years  to  see  what  may  properly  be 
dispensed  with,  and  dispense  with  it. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  pruning  ought 
to  be  done  on  those  functions  of  gov- 
ernment which  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness, or  which  have  accomplished 
their  purpose  and  are  no  longer  needed, 
or  even  on  those  that  are  less  needed 
than  are  others  for  which  the  same  funds 
could  be  used.  I  would  regret  to  see  a 
useful  agency  of  the  Government  elim- 
inated merely  because  it  was  started  in 
a  certain  political  administration.  New 
Deal  or  Old  Deal,  or  because  the  philoso- 
phy underlying  It  did  not  square  exactly 
with  those  now  shaping  enactments,  or 
because  somebody  said  It  was  commu- 
nistic merely  because  it  was  useful. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  an  amazing 
mixture  of  motives  prompting  action 
these  days  here  in  Washington.  The 
ultraconservatives  deplore,  condemn,  and 
anathematize  moves  which  they  say  are 


pretended  in  the  interest  of  reform  or 
because  of  the  war  effort,  but  which  really 
are  attempts  to  change  our  form  of  eov- 
ernment  and  our  American  way  of  life. 
They  say  or  imply  there  is  a  deep-laid 
plot  of  sinister  significance  which  cer- 
tain officials  in  high  places  are  trying  to 
put  over  in  these  trying  times  and  are 
doing  it  in  the  name  of  patriotism.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ultraliberals  are 
cynical,  disgusted,  and  roundly  con- 
demn certain  moves,  or  proposed  moves, 
for  Congress  to  reassert  itself  which 
are  done  in  the  name  of  patriotism 
and  under  the  authority  of  constitution- 
ality, but  which  is  really  sniping  at  the 
war  effort  and  a  betrayal  of  those  who 
are  dying  on  foreign  battlefields.  One  is 
hard  put  these  days  to  discern  real  and 
sincere  motives  and  to  find  out  what  is 
truly  in  the  interest  of  the  war  effort 
and  what  is  actually  the  patriotic  and 
constitutional  thing  to  do. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when 
we  talked  about  adjourning  politics,  but 
that  phrase  today  might  as  well  be 
marked  out  of  our  language.  Party  pol- 
itics have  not  been  adjourned  and  par- 
tisan politics  seems  not  to  know  that  a 
war  is  going  on.  Washington  is  a  great 
arena  in  which  conflicting  interests,  so- 
cial, economic,  as  well  as  political,  bat- 
tle for  supremacy.  The  combatants  are 
so  intent  on  bruising  each  other's  heads 
that  they  seem  not  to  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  outside  foe  putting  an  end 
to  the  great  game  of  American  politics. 


The  Bill  of  Rigbti— Heart  of  Our 
Constitution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VCTMONT 

II :  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  20, 1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  I  am 
including  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  William  H.  Wills,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Vermont,  on  December  14, 
before  the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston, 
Mass. : 

The  founding  fathers  of  our  Government 
left  no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind  what  they 
thought  of  bureaucratic  method.  Let  me 
read  again  to  you  the  manner  in  which  they 
denounced  It.  They  said:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  righ;3, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men.  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed" — and  here  Is  where  those 
Indignant  forefathers  of  ours  lashed  out  at 
the  bureaucrats  of  King  George.  "He  has 
erected,"  they  said,  "a  multitude  of  new 
offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to 
harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
stance. He  has  combined  with  others  to  sub- 
ject us  to  a  jtirisdiction  foreign  to  our  con- 
stitution, and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws: 
giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended 
legislation." 


Those  words  were  written  In  1776.  It  Is 
suggested  that  those  same  words  are  applica- 
ble today  to  certain  conditions  with  which 
we,  of  this  day  and  age,  are  confronted.  If 
that  be  so,  we  have  no  one  to  blame  but  our- 
selves. It  is  we  who  have  brought  it  upon 
ourselves.  It  is  we  who  have  allowed 
bureaucracy  to  regain  the  ascendancy  which 
our  fnreiathers  thought  they  had  forever  laid 
to  rest.  They  thoucht  they  had  done  so  by 
the  time  they  h;\d  written  the  Constitution 
and  the  first  10  amendments  had  been 
ranfled. 

Tomorrow,  December  15.  is  a  day  on  which 
all  Ameilca  should  celebrate.  It  should  be 
not  cniy  a  day  of  celebration  but  a  day  of 
rededication.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  by  the  States  of  those  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution — 
the  amendments  collectively  known  as  the 
Bhl  of  Rights  and  which  are,  in  fact,  the 
heart  of  that  great  document,  comprising  as 
thoy  do  the  peoples"  charter  of  freedom. 

The  Coiistitutiuii,  written  at  the  conven- 
tion in  the  summer  of  1787,  did  not  con- 
tain  a  i^pecific  declaration  of  individual  rights. 
In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
such  a  declaration  was  unnecessary;  it  would 
either  reaffirm  rights  already  existing  or  it 
would  merely  prohibit  the  National  Govern- 
ment from  interfering  with  them. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  many 
shared  the  view  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that  a 
'B.ll  of  Rights  is  what  people  are  entitled 
to  against  every  government  on  earth,  gen- 
eral or  particular,  and  which  no  just  govern- 
ment should  refuse  cr  rest  on  Inference." 
The  Congress  proposed  and  the  States,  with- 
out too  much  loss  of  time,  promptly  ratified 
those  10  amendments. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the 
early  history  of  my  own  State,  Vermont,  know 
that  at  that  time  she  had  Just  been  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  the  fourteenth  State,  and 
after  a  turbulent  14  years  of  Independent  sov- 
ereignty. During  those  years,  to  use  the 
woids  of  Ethan  Allen,  doughty  Green  Moun- 
tain boy.  her  people  had  retired  to  the  hille 
and  waged  war  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  A 
war  catised  to  a  great  degree  by  the  personal 
convictions  of  the  early  Vermonters  that  they 
were  freemen  with  certain  inalienable  rights. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  the 
10  amendments  comprising  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  together  with  the  other  2  amend- 
ments ace  -mpanying  them,  came  to  the  Ver- 
mont Legislature  for  ratification  they  were 
given  excellent  treatment;  they  were  rati- 
fied without  debate,  a  rather  unheard-of 
thing  in  those  days,  and  the  bill  of  ratifica- 
tion was  pas.sed  and  signed  by  Governor  Chit- 
tenden. The  first  Governor  of  Vermont,  witliin 
24  hour?.  Vermonters  were  convinced  then, 
as  they  have  lemalned  convinced  to  this  day, 
that  those  10  amendments  are  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  Constitution. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  are 
"as  clear  as  the  Ten  Commandments."  It 
is  not  necessary  for  one  to  be  learned  in  the 
law  to  be  able  to  understand  and  interpret 
thrir  provisions.  Among  otl^prs,  the  princi- 
ples found  in  this  Bill  of  Rights  distinguish 
our  civilization :  freedom  of  worship,  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  of  peace- 
able assembly,  equality  before  the  law,  Just 
trial  for  crime.  "  eedom  from  unreasonable 
search,  and  security  from  being  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  "Herein  are  the  Invisible  sentinels 
which  guard  the  door  of  every  home  from  the 
Invaiiou  of  coercion,  of  Intimidation,  and 
fear.  Herein  is  the  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  men  who  would  be  forever  free."  Add  to 
the  foregoing  the  principle  whereby  to  the 
States  are  reserved  those  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  Central  Government  and  a  further 
check  against  the  tyranny  of  a  central  gov- 
ernment of  willful  men  is  effected. 

Here  are  rights  which  were  no  new  dis- 
covery, no  sudden  overnight  Inspiration. 
They  were  established  by  centuries  of  struggle 
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In  which  men  died  fighting  bitterly  for  their 
recognition.  They  are  rights  which  In  part 
were  possessed  but  were  lost  In  recent  years 
to  the  people  of  the  fftscist  states  who  listened 
and  surrendered  their  freedom  for  false 
promises  of  economic  security. 

In  the  years  since  the  ratification  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights,  America  has  been  growing  up 
ph3r8lcally.  With  the  easy  careleasnees  at 
youth  she  has  drifted  into  ways  inconsistent 
with  her  Ideals.  Today,  fortunately,  she  is 
becoming  aware  of  the  false  position  in  which 
she  finds  herself.  Everywhere,  from  al'  classes 
and  ages,  voices  are  being  raised  against  the 
abuses  arising  from  too  great  centralization 
of  power  in  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
cry  Is  going  forth  for  a  rebirth  of  Individual 
responsibility.  Within  the  last  2  weeks,  I 
have  heard  a  Democrat,  a  Repi;^bllcan,  Indus- 
trialists, a  labor  leader,  a  college  professor,  a 
scientist,  and  men  from  our  armed  forces 
make  this  common  plea.  It  is  the  true  voice 
of  America  speaking:  of  average  America,  the 
ordinarily  inarticulate  majority,  not  the  vo- 
ciferous mincrity;  the  majority  which,  when 
all  the  shouting  dies,  still  wields  Its  power  In 
the  ballot  box  and  which  gives  shape  and  sub- 
stance to  our  Government. 

At  the  Herald  Trlbtme  Porum,  a  young 
airman  spoke  for  the  silent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  in  our  forces,  men 
who  by  their  deeds  have  a  right  to  be  heard; 
men  who,  as  he  said,  have  kept  their  mental 
sanity  these  many  months  by  discussions  of 
the  kind  of  world  they  want.  God  knows  they 
have  purchased  the  right  to  demand  it,  and 
those  who  come  back  will  be  the  ones  who 
will  be  active  In  this  world.  What  is  it  then 
to  which  they  want  to  come  home,  these 
young  men  who  are  fighting  centralization 
of  power  with  its  attendant  restrictions  on 
freedom  of  individual  rights?  Let  the  air- 
man speak,  "We  want,  first  of  all,  security 
at  home.  Not  the  security  gained  from 
charity,  the  dole,  or  by  Treasury  raiding;  not 
the  enforced  security  of  regimentation,  nor 
yet  a  security  for  a  few  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  many  in  a  system  of  unbridled  indi- 
vidualism— no.  What  we  want  is  that  security 
which  springs  from  a  political  and  economic 
system  so  constructed  that  the  individual 
may  stand  upright  in  self-determination, 
winning  bis  way  according  to  his  own  energy, 
ambition,  and  ablUty,  while  stlU  protecting 
and  assisting  those  less  fortunate  and  less 
able  than  himself.  A  security  in  which  every 
man,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  may 
have  the  assurance  that  be  may  have  a  home 
free  from  the  threat  of  sudden  death,  a  fam- 
ily reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
freedom,  schools  where  we  may  teach  real- 
ities, churches  where  we  may  worship  with- 
out restraint,  a  government  following  the  will 
of  the  majority  while  yet  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  Fundamental 
thoughts?  Yes.  Fundamentals  are  real  in  a 
fox  hole.  We  feel  this  Is  as  It  should  be,  for 
we  cannot  think  in  terms  of  security  for  the 
world  If  we  are  faced  with  insecurity  at 
home." 

So  speak  our  young  men  from  their  fox 
holes.  No  longer  can  we  even  imply  the 
weakness  of  American  3rc>uth.  Now  the  ques- 
tion comes,  What  are  we  here  at  home  doing 
to  bring  about  the  secxu-lty  to  which  they 
long  to  return? 

It  la  easy,  too  easy,  merely  to  rant  against 
Bliuses.  That  is  the  popular  theme  song  of 
the  present.  However,  we  are  In  this  posi- 
tion: The  majority  of  our  people  find  it  dis- 
tasteful and  do  not  like  It,  but  how  are  we  to 
escape  from  our  predicament? 

Our  form  of  government  Is  still  what  has 
been  called  "the  last  best  hope  of  earth," 
the  great  and  famous  example  of  government 
by  the  i>eople.  Because  It  is  self-government, 
its  only  chance  of  survival  is  to  be  found  if 
men  prove  not  only  good  enough  but  wise 
enough  to  support  it  and  make  it  work.  Our 
form  cf  government  throws  the  challenge  to 
civilization  back  on  the  Indlvidvial  man.    In 


proving  they  can  govern  themselves  man  will 
prove  they  can  be  both  moral  and  free. 

How  have  we  allowed  ourselves  to  reach  our 
present  state?  It  teems  to  me  to  tw  proper 
to  see  how  we  have  allowed  it  to  come  to  pass. 
It  has  been  an  insidious,  slow  change  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  accelerated  alarmingly, 
to  be  sure,  in  the  last  decade. 

Government,  which  in  the  early  yt&n  at  our 
history  was  an  intensely  personal  thing,  has 
been  allowed  to  recede  further  and  further 
from  the  individual,  until  in  the  minds  of 
many  Washington  and  the  Government  is  as 
remote  as  the  fox  holes  of  the  Pacific. 

CitiEenshtp  with  its  rights  and  its  respon- 
sibilities, a  possession  so  cherished  by  ovur 
early  countrymen  that  they  fought  to  pro- 
tect it,  has  become  of  so  little  value  to  many 
of  our  citizens  that  we  have  to  organize  to 
bring  out  the  vote  instead  of  mobilizing  to 
regulate  its  force. 

Individuals  have  passed  their  problems  on 
to  the  community.  The  community  has 
passed  its  problems  on  to  the  State.  The 
States,  in  turn,  have  shifted  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  Federal  Government.  Vital  In- 
terest has  become  mere  Interest,  Interest  has 
been  transformed  into  apathy  as  each  succes- 
sive step  has  been  taken. 

Government,  with  a  capital  G.  has  become 
like  some  mysterious  all-powerful  deity  and 
the  people  all  over  the  land  have  been 
attacked  with  a  strange  enervating  rnalady, 
"the  Glmmles." 

In  the  last  11  years,  with  the  philosophy  of 
government  nurtured  and  allowed  to  remain 
prevalent  In  Washington,  there  Tiust  have 
been  secret  rejoicing  that  the  initiative  of 
the  individual  had  become  so  palsied  and 
local  self-government  so  weakened  and  list- 
less that  It  cotild  be  Ignored,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  by  those  working  out  their  fanciful 
theories  of  Dtopla  In  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

But  there  is  a  resiliency  In  the  sotU  of 
America  that  appjarently  needed  such  a  holo- 
caust as  this  war  to  test  and  be  rediscovered. 
The  people  of  America  have  not  become  so 
weakened  but  that  they  still  can  resist  and 
control  the  Frankenstein  created  through 
their  own  indifference. 

During  the  hunting  season  in  Vermont, 
within  the  past  2  weeks,  a  man  shot  a  black 
bear:  thinking  he  had  kiUed  it.  he  crept  to- 
ward it  to  Pnjuh  it  off.  A  few  days  later  he 
was  found,  having  been  hugged  to  death  by 
the  beast  he  thought  he  had  slain.  So  will 
the  American  people  arise  from  their  lethargy 
to  treat  over-centralized  government  once 
they  are  sufficiently  aroused  and  appreciative 
of  the  moral  danger  confronting  them. 

Only  recently  I  was  given  reassuring  evi- 
dence of  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  There 
was  returned  to  our  old-age-ass Vstanoe  com- 
mission the  monthly  check  sent  to  one  of  Its 
recipients.  Tliis  man.  in  returning  the 
check,  indicated  he  was  well  again,  he  no 
longer  needed  State  help,  he  had  a  new  Job, 
and  could  be  self-supporting.  He  was  nearly 
80  years  old. 

I  have  referred  above  to  expressions  of 
opinion  by  all  classes  of  people  on  this  sub- 
ject. Perhaps  we  who  are  the  executives  in 
the  several  States  have  the  best  opportunity 
both  to  hear  directly  the  voice  of  our  people 
and  to  see,  as  well,  the  practical  workings  of 
this  trend  toward  centralization  and  its  bale- 
ful effects. 

We  have  seen  at  first  hand  how  power  feeds 
upmn  itself— piutly  from  the  greed  for  power 
and  partly,  perhaps,  from  an  innocent  belief 
that  Utopia  can  be  obtained  by  dictation, 
directive,  and  coercion. 

I  have  attended  three  national  Governors' 
conferences  since  I  have  been  In  office.  I 
have  noticed  a  distinct  transf<«Tnatlon  take 
place  during  that  time.  I  have  seen  evolve 
a  determination  to  do  something,  to  face 
squarely  and  fight  strenuously  the  whole 
problem  of  restoring  fullest  self-government 
to  the  United  States.     The  Governort  in 


whom  such  a  spirit  is  found  r«Bect  the  splrtt 
which  is  today  abroad  in  our  land.  It  does 
not  take  one  with  the  keenest  perception  to 
read  the  signs  which  indicate  Americana  havs 
reached  the  realization  they  must  free  them* 
selves  from  the  oppressive  power  of  central- 
ized  government  if  they  are  to  itft>grest  in  an 
orderly  way  for  the  greatest  common  good. 
They  are  beginning  to  see  and  act  on  their 
belief  that  they  must  break  up  some  of  these 
segments  of  Federal  power  and  take  some  of 
the  pieces  back  to  themselves.  As  it  has 
been  so  well  said,  "Thej  are  b^lnnlng  to 
value  their  immortal  souls  more  than  the 
ease  and  convenience  of  paying  Washington 
to  take  care  of  their  problems." 

They  are  beginning  to  lose  their  view  of 
democracy  as  solely  a  system  of  government 
that  can  make  men  safe  and  comfortable,  and 
to  regain  their  fathers'  vtMon  of  it  as  a  spir- 
itual ladder  that  can  take  men  to  the  stars. 
It  is  as  refreshing  as  the  clear  air  of  a 
Vermont  morning  to  see  this  attitude  finding 
greater  acceptance  among  the  people.  The 
Governors  of  your  States  find  it  reassuring;  it 
gives  them  greater  confidence  in  their  belief 
In  the  orderly  processes  of  government.  One 
thing  on  which  those  Governors  agree  com- 
pletely, irrespective  of  party,  is  the  abused 
doctrine  of  States'  rights.  All  too  keenly  do 
they  realize  that  along  with  each  forfeiture  of 
responsibility  there  have  been  surrendered 
corresponding  powers. 

Make  no  mistake.  I  am  not  foolish  enough 
to  suppose  we  could  or  would  wish  to  go  back 
to  those  days  when  each  little  commonwealth 
acted  independently  of  every  other.  We  are  a 
union  of  States,  and  In  matters  touching 
common  intereets  we  mvuX  have  common 
action.  But  the  balance  has  been  too  badly 
out  of  kilter  for  far  too  k>ng. 

Fortunately,  we  have  ccHne  to  the  resolve 
that  we  should  do  more  for  ourselves,  right 
at  home.  The  best  government  still  Is  that 
which  remains  closest  to  the  people,  whose 
servant  it  is  and  one  which  the  people  can 
see,  feel,  touch,  and  control.  The  realisation 
has  been  reached  that  rather  than  ahlftlnc 
the  burden  and  thereby  sscsplng,  the  burden 
is  made  more  onerous. 

I  do  not  wish  to  explore  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  flood  control,  but  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  of  certain  happenings  which  hsve  re- 
cently taken  place  In  Vermont  to  illustrate 
to  you  that  there  has  been  a  rebirth  of  right- 
eous indignation.  Vermont  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  cooperate  with  her  neighbors: 
Vermont's  neighbors  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  cooperate  with  tis.  Ooncrets  evidence  of 
this  was  given  when  the  four  Connecticut 
River  States  negotiated  a  flood-control  com- 
pact in  19S7.  Such  a  compact,  under  the 
Constitution  and  pursuant  to  the  Pederal 
statutes,  requires  congressional  assent  to  be- 
come of  legal  validity.  The  effort  to  secure 
such  consent  met  strong  opposition  from  the 
present  Federal  administration:  as  a  conse- 
quence assent  never  wsa  secured,  the  matt« 
being  pigeon-holed  in  committee. 

To  show  you  how  far  the  administration 
has  gone  to  centralise  power  and  control  in 
Washington.  I  cite  the  following  as  evidence : 
A  legislative  trick  was  used  to  change  the 
basic  spirit  of  the  flood -control  law,  which 
originally  provided  for  cooperative  action  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  States  in 
each  main  river  valley.  By  this  legislaUva 
manipulation  the  States  were  excluded  from 
participation  and.  Instead,  the  Secretary  of 
War  was  authorized  and  directed  to  build 
dams  for  that  purpose  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  power  wherever  these  struc- 
tures might  be  recommended  by  the  Army 
engineers  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and,  in  our  experience,  without  any  regard  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  State  where  they 
might  be  located. 

The  Federal  authorities  are  now  making 
preparations  to  biuld  such  a  dam  in  one  of 
our  valleys  which  would  destroy  its  principal 
values    for    agricultural,    recreational,    and 
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home  use.  The  people  of  that  valley,  how- 
ever, indic;nant,  disturbed,  and  ready  to  re- 
sist encroachment,  have  formed  a  freeman's 
committee.  And  the  State  with  Ita  reaourcea 
stands  squarely  back  of  them  In  their  re- 
sistance. We  hope  that  you  and  all  true 
Americans  will  Join  us  In  our  fight  and  that 
together  we  will  be  able  to  recapture  for  the 
States  this  power  over  their  development 
which  has  been  usurped  by  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment. 

You  in  Massachusetts  and  we  in  Vermont 
know  our  particular  conditions  and  problems 
much  better  than  does  some  central  stand- 
ardizing bureau  In  Washington.  We  should 
work  them  out,  with  mutual  help  to  each 
other  and  with  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  only  in  those  cases  where  we  are 
unable  to  complete  the  task  ourselves. 

State  governments  have  their  problems. 
You  in  the  advertising  business  have  your 
problems,  too.  And  I  dare  say  many  of  your 
problems  run  head-on  into  Government. 
One  of  your  major  concerns,  undoubtedly,  re- 
lates to  another  at  the  freedoms  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights — the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press. 

Wartime  is  the  period  when  civil  liberties 
stand  the  danger  of  greatest  infringement. 
Certain  restrictions  as  to  freedom  of  utter- 
ance, either  by  the  spoken  or  the  written 
word,  appear  to  be  demanded  to  make  more 
secure  the  national  defense.  We  luderstand 
the  necessity  and  are  ready  to  cooperate  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all. 

Beard  in  the  Republic  calls  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution,  a  declaration  of  pur- 
poses used  in  the  underlying  spirit  of  the 
Grand  Game,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  self- 
government  and  liberty  to  be  played  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Clearly.  In  this 
field  of  man's  self-expression,  as  in  no  other 
field,  there  should  be  untranuneled  freedom 
If  we  are  to  keep  alive  a  government  of  and 
by  the  people.  In  the  past,  the  cracker  barrel, 
the  editorial  column,  the  letters  to  the  editor, 
all  have  marched  in  the  vanguard  of  such 
•  government  here  in  this  country.  A  nation 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  the  words 
which  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  its  leaders 
first  and  then  from  those  of  the  mass  of  its 
citizens.  This  is  a  freedom  which  should  be 
defended  as  determinedly  as  that  of  any  of 
Its  fellows. 

In  any  discussion  of  these  2  freedoms — 
the  one  of  the  press  and  of  speech,  set  forth 
In  the  first  of  the  10  amendments,  and  that 
of  the  powers  of  the  State,  enunciated  in  the 
last — there  must  be  considered  one  elemen', 
nrmely,  the  Inherent  strength  of  each  If 
they  are  to  survive. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  leadership 
In  constructive  thoughts  and  spirit  was  so 
desperately  needed  as  now.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  suggest  any  specific  changes  in  a  profes- 
sion of  which  I  know  nothing;  I  can  only 
Indicate  what  to  me  as  a  layman  would  seem 
one  way  to  strengthen  the  structure  so  that 
It  could  withstand  the  threatened  onslaught 
on  its  freedom. 

Selective  Service,  draft  boards,  and  civilian 
defense  have  all  been  administered  on  the 
State  level  and  their  administration,  through 
volunt»er  effort  on  the  part  of  citizens  has 
brought  to  the  latter  a  sense  of  power  they 
har*  lost,  a  consciousness  of  ability  they  had 
begun  to  question,  and  a  cooperative  spirit 
which  they  had  forgotten.  It  has  been  well 
done.  If  only  this  power  generated  by  the 
war  can  be  kept  and  translated  into  the  ways 
of  peace,  particularly  into  a  vital  participa- 
tion In  government,  we  shall  not  need  to  be 
too  concerned  either  about  States'  rights  or 
our  individual  freedoms.  But,  I  repeat,  there 
must  be  strength.  In  a  chain  the  strength 
is  as  great  as  Us  weakest  link.  In  a  union 
of  States  It  is  as  great  aj  the  single  State. 
Where  there  is  weakness,  then  comes  danger 
of  invasion. 

How,  then,  can  we  take  this  people  aroused 
by  war  and  fit  them   to  an  alert  sense  of 


responsibility  in  peace?  First  of  all,  by  the 
use  of  that  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
By  free  discussion  and  assembly — assembly 
and  discussion  with  a  definite  purpose,  how- 
ever. Americans  are  too  apt  to  get  together 
just  to  get  together,  without  action  growing 
out  of  what  they  hear. 

We  must  impress  in  some  way  upon  our 
citizens  while  they  are  still  aware  of  the 
threat  to  its  continuance  the  value  of  their 
vote.  It  is  the  one  possession  of  an  American 
of  which  no  other  man  can  deprive  him.  He 
alone  by  his  actions  can  deprive  himself  of  it. 

We  still  have  this  right  to  vote  if  we  will 
use  It.  I  have  more  confidence  yet  in  the 
common  sense  of  an  aroused  electorate  than 
in  all  the  theoretic  notions  of  a  bureaucracy. 

By  the  exercise  of  that  vote  we  can  put 
men  in  ofllce  who  will  lead  us  back  to  play- 
Irg  t^'e  grand  game,  and  by  that  vote  we  can 
Insist  they  follow  the  rules  in  the  rule  book 
called  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  still  speak 
through  our  elected  representatives.  To  in- 
sure a  continuation  of  the  representative 
principle  we  must  choose  with  care  those  who 
represent  us.  In  this  connection  we  must 
remember  that  the  power  to  tax  still  contains 
the  power  to  destroy. 

This  in  summary  means  it  Is  the  people 
who  still  govern.  Somehow  we  must  stir  the 
citizens  to  a  consciousness  of  this  fact.  And 
to  bring  government  back  to  the  people  I  be- 
lieve we  must  take  a  definite  stand  on 
whether  we  want  a  government  by  law  or  by 
man.  In  the  final  analysis  It  is  the  people 
who  must  decide.  These  are  fundamentals 
I  have  enunciated. 

In  times  of  extreme  danger  men  go  back  to 
fundamentals — whether  In  the  fox  holes  of 
war  or  in  the  possession  of  a  great  ideal. 

Vermont  was  once  characterized  by  Its  son 
and  your  erstwhile  Governor,  Calvin  Coolldge, 
as  the  storehouse  of  liberty.  I  believe  the 
State  still  is  such  a  storehouse  and  I  believe 
the  citizens  are  fully  aroused  and  will  reas- 
sert their  inherited  independence.  Pray  God 
It  is  not  too  late. 

What  are  those  fundamental  principles 
which  the  citizens  of  every  State  in  the  Union 
might  well  ponder? 

An  article  passed  by  the  Vermont  As- 
sembly after  the  original  10.  reads  as  fol- 
lows; 

"That  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental 
principles  and  a  firm  adherence  to  Justice, 
moderation,  temperance,  Industry,  and  fru- 
gality, are  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  keep  government 
free." 

In  1941  upon  the  portico  of  our  State  House 
we  set  up  a  new  statue  of  Ethan  Allen,  that 
intrepid  leader  of  150  years  ago,  who  In  all 
those  years  of  strife  never  had  the  blood  of 
any  man  upon  his  hands.  His  arm  Is  up- 
raised commemorating  his  dramatic  capture 
of  Fort  Tlconderoga  in  the  name  of  Jehovah — 
and  the  Continental  Congress.  That  upraised 
arm  bears  strong  resemblance  to  a  gesture  of 
the  present — all  too  familiar  to  many  a  cap- 
tive and  conquered  foe.  The  leader  whom 
that  upflung  arm  honors,  cannot  boast  as 
could  Ethan  Allen  that  there  is  no  drop  of 
blood  upon  it. 

America  today  is  challenged  as  to  whether 
the  spirit  of  Hitler  or  the  spirit  of  Chittenden 
and  Allen  is  to  prevail.  Men  have  forgotten 
their  duties  in  the  demand  for  an  exercise  of 
their  rights.  The  fortitude  of  the  pioneer 
has  been  lost  in  the  easy  living  brought  us 
by  the  discoveries  of  science;  the  faith  of 
our  fathers  has  been  lost  In  the  bowing  down 
to  material  gods  of  steel  and  concrete,  of 
power,  and  of  organization;  the  fervor  of  the 
Green  Mountain  Boy,  who  fought  for  his 
home  and  his  family,  has  been  cooled  by  the 
fancied  distance  of  the  enemy;  the  positive 
strength  of  democracy  has  been  lost  sight  of 
in  following  after  strange  "isms." 

In  this  day  of  uncertainty.  In  the  confusion 
of  many  voices  urging  this  and  that  cure  for 
tlie  ills  of  the  world,  down  from  the  lock- 


ribbed  green-hll!ed  little  State  of  Vermont 
still  the  storehouse  of  liberty;  out  of  the  past 
when  its  men  had  the  courage  to  defy  the 
world,  out  of  the  present,  when  we  still  hold 
to  many  of  those  fundamental  principles.  I 
bring  you  one  clear  mandate: 

These  fundamental  principles  of  Justice, 
moderation,  temperance,  industry,  and  fru- 
gality are  still  absolutely  essential  to  preserve 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  to  keep  govern- 
ment free. 


The  Realtor  and  the  NatioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  December  15),  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  De- 
cember 14,  1943,  before  the  Milwaukee, 
Wis,,  Real  Estate  Boai'd. 
-  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
today.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  return  to 
Milwaukee.  I  have  a  personal  Interest  In 
Milwaukee  now — my  daughter  and  my  two 
grandchildren  are  residents  of  this  city.  Be- 
cause of  them,  I  might  say  that  I  have  a 
special  interest  in  real  estate  In  Ml'waukee. 
Where  one's  loved  ones  reside,  there  Is  a 
part  of  one's  self. 

But  let  us  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
especially  relating  to  your  own  line  of  busi- 
ness. Of  course,  the  primary  interest  of 
all  of  us  at  the  moment,  is  the  "big  business" 
of  winning  the  war;  no  other  business  would 
amount  to  anything  If  we  should  fail  In 
that.  I  have  said  before,  I  shall  repeat  It 
In  every  talk  I  make — that  the  present  satis- 
factory progress  of  our  armed  forces  should 
not  lull  us  into  any  slackening  of  our  effort 
on  this  tremendous  challenge  to  our  Na- 
tion— we  must  win  this  war. 

I  need  not  tell  you  businessmen  that  this 
war  is  not  won.  You  know  it  is  not  won. 
To  date,  we  have  been  fighting  skirmish 
battles.  Important  as  they  are,  they  are 
but  the  approach  to  the  decisive  battles 
which  are  yet  to  be  fought.  Therefore,  we 
mus,.  not  relax  in  the  slightest  degree,  our 
efforts  on  the  production  line  or  the  food 
front,  nor  permit  the  existence  of  any  con- 
dition that  would  sabotage  our  war  effort. 
Th.1t  means  that  we  must  keep  our  efforts 
united — permit  no  division  to  creep  in. 

After  the  war  Is  won,  will  come  the  greatest 
challeiige  of  all;  for  the  problems  of  the 
ensuinc  peace  may  be  even  more  perplexing 
tha.i  these  cl  the  war.  Shall  we  then  permit 
ourselves  to  be  split  up  Into  antagonistic 
groups,  each  selfishly  seeking  special  privi- 
leges for  Itself — or.  shall  we  have  learned 
the  great  le.sson  taught  by  our  war  c"ort. 
that  only  by  unity  and  cooperation,  and  a 
will  to  work  for  the  good  of  all,  can  we 
succeed.  I  repeat,  peace  has  its  challenges 
as  well  as  war.  This  may  be  a  platitude,  but 
it  is  also  a  verity. 

Now,  the  problems  that  confront  your  par- 
ticular segment  ot  business  are  closely  linked 
with  tiiose  that  will  confront  all  branches 
of  our  economy  In  other  words,  we  are  all 
in  the  sami  boat.  Recognition  of  that  fact 
will  unite  us  in  preparing  to  meet  the  impacts 
of  the  diificuii  post-war  period. 
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We  know  that  the  urban  America  of  tomor- 
row will  be  what  we  plan  today  for  it  to  be. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  we  shall  probably  have 
In  this  country  a  population  of  over  140,000,- 
000  people.  We  shall  not  be  building  new 
cities;  we  shall  be  rebuilding  old  cities.  At 
the  present  time  approximately  75.000,000 
of  our  inhabitants  occupy  3,464  towns  and 
cities,  many  of  which  are  wartime  commu- 
nities, and  others  of  which  embrace  areas 
which  are  falling  into  decay.  Still  others 
have  incurred  debts  that  would  seem  to  bank- 
rupt them.  Nearly  every  city  has  housing 
and  transportation  problems,  in  addition  to 
the  problem  of  meeting  the  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living  for  a  large  proportion  of  their 
citizens. 

As  a  result,  there  has  come  Into  being  the 
Idea  of  city  planning.  I  cannot  take  the  time 
to  go  into  the  various  phases  of  that;  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  them,  I  am  sure. 

As  we  all  know,  most  cities  came  Into  being 
without  regard  for  any  particular  plan.  Like 
Topsy.  they  "Just  grew."  It  is  claimed  by 
some  that  because  of  the  rapid  technological 
developments  in  transportation,  particularly 
that  of  the  modern  airplanes,  cities  will  lose 
their  Importance  as  intersection  points.  I 
remember  as  a  boy.  when  the  oxen  and  the 
horse  team  were  still  used  as  means  of  travel, 
v.e  used  to  have  way  stations  15  or  20  miles 
apart.  That  was  a  day's  Journey,  Now  those 
stations  are  all  gone.  The  railroad  and  the 
airplane  have  put  them  out  of  business, 
except  as  lake  resorts  or  homes  for  farmers. 

We  are  talking  now  about  airplanes  which 
v.lU  travel  500  miles  an  hour.  The  helicop- 
ter is  no  longer  a  fantastic  dream  of  an 
inventor,  but  a  reality.  A  Washington  store 
is  planning  for  the  delivery  of  goods  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  by  helicopter. 

On  the  outer  fringes  of  our  great  cities 
we  now  have  huge  war  plants  which  undoubt- 
edly will  come  into  competition  with  small. 
Individual  businesses.  All  this  may  bring 
about  a  decentralization,  bringing  the  work- 
ers back  to  the  land  by  means  of  quick  modes 
of  travel;  and  that  may  cause  a  blight  of 
some  parts  of  our  cities.  This  situation  pre- 
sents a  real  challenge  to  men  like  you.  There 
is  no  city  of  any  size  in  the  land  where  this 
situation  is  not  becoming  apparent  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  To  meet  this  situa- 
tion, many  cities  are  setting  up  planning 
commissions  to  handle  the  problem  real- 
istically. 

In  Washington  we  have  a  group  which  feels 
that  this  calls  for  Government  intervention. 
Undoubtedly  Government  intervention  will 
follow,  unless  we  tackle  this  problem  with 
vision  and  with  the  will  to  accomplish  re- 
sults. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  general  wel- 
fare, there  Is  a  general  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  no  city  can  permit  slums — those  sores 
of  vice  and  disease — to  exist  within  Its  bor- 
ders. It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
slums  are  always  a  liability  to  a  city.  How 
to  cure  this  condition  In  any  particular  city 
Ehquld  be  the  problem  of  the  folks  of  that 
city. 

Many  people  feel  that  the  public-housing 
experiment  of  Government  has  proven  to 
ba  a  mistake,  for  it  has  utterly  failed  In  Its 
first  objective — namely,  the  clearance  of  slum 
areas.  It  has  Involved  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  with 
but  little  real  gain.  The  housing  now  owned 
by  Federal  Government  should  be  disposed 
of  to  private  enterprise.  We  shouldn't  have 
Government  subsidies  for  public-housing 
construction  or  for  public-housing  projects. 
Realtors  and  property  owners  should  unite 
In  opposition  to  the  use  of  public  fands  for 
such  enterprises.  I  am  much  concerned  with 
that  attitude  of  mind  which  has  been  bred 
Into  our  people  during  the  last  decade — an 
attitude  of  depending  upon  Washington  for 
help,  of  looking  to  Washington  for  aid.  In- 
stead   of    an    aggressive    attitude   of   "Lets 


buckle  down  and  do  this  Job  ourselTCs,  In 
our  own  way." 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  If  conditions 
should  arise  in  an  emergency,  such  as  a  great 
national  depression  or  such  as  the  present 
threat  to  our  liberty,  that  we  would  not  be 
Justified  in  delegating  to  a  central  authority 
the  power  to  handle  that  emergency.  But  I 
believe  that  the  experiences  of  the  world  since 
Hitler  came  to  power  have  clearly  demon- 
strated all  over  the  earth  that  when  power  is 
centralized  the  people's  llt)ertles  are  threat- 
ened, and  that  centralization  of  power  should 
be  permitted  only  as  a  necessary  step  to  meet 
an  emergency;  and  that  when  the  emergency 
ends  that  power  should  be  decentralized 
forthwith. 

As  real-estate  men,  you  are  Interested  in 
land;  and.  In  a  broader  sense,  in  agriculture. 
You  know  that  following  the  war  agriculture 
will  become  more  and  more  mechanized,  and 
that  there  will  be  a  reversal  of  the  trends  of 
urban  and  rural  developments. 

The  products  of  the  farmer  will  be  utilized 
in  many  more  directions  than  at  present. 
Prof.  George  Carver,  the  great  Negro  scientist, 
demonstrated  what  can  be  done  with  the 
peanut:  and  we  know  that  from  the  lowly 
soybean  have  come  literally  hundreds  of  new 
products.  Modem  Invention  and  discovery 
In  the  field  of  plastics  and  building  mate- 
rials will  play  a  leading  part  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  cities.  Through  chemistry  and 
invention,  and  the  utilization  of  the  new 
science  of  electronics,  the  world  can  become 
a  literal  fairyland.  We  have  indeed  visions 
of  a  greatly  enlarged  horizon. 

There  is  in  all  this  a  rekindled  hope  for 
a  more  prosperous  America,  coupled  with  full 
employment  and  a  wider  distribution  of  the 
material  things  necessary  to  modem  life.  We 
must  have  a  better  system  of  education,  im- 
proved health  facilities,  wider  opportunities 
for  exi)erimentatlon.  Our  problem  is  to 
translate  our  hopes  and  our  visions  into  reah- 
tles.  This  is  a  field  for  both  dreamers  and 
realists,  for  men  of  vision  and  for  practical 
men  to  bring  those  visions  to  life. 

I  have  mentioned  only  briefly  the  means 
for  city  rebuilding.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  can  rebuild  urban  America  within  a  gen- 
eration. When  we  look  back  over  what  we 
have  accomplished  in  this  war  effort  in  Just 
2  short  years,  we  can  reach  only  one  con- 
clusion— that  if  we  can  do  all  that  in  war- 
time, in  peace  nothing  is  impossible. 

But  I  repeat  that  all  this  can  be  done  pro- 
vided we  pull  together  and  do  not  permit 
division  to  creep  Into  our  ranks.  Labor  and 
management  must  work  together — city  folks 
and  country  folks,  the  laborer  and  white- 
collar  worker — all  must  pull  In  the  same 
direction. 

Let  me  recapitulate  some  of  the  things  we 
have  accomplished  during  this  war  effort  of 
ours.  In  July  1940  we  had  a  fairly  good  Navy, 
but  it  was  not  equipped  to  meet  the  impact 
of  the  submarine,  the  airplane,  and  the 
aerial  bomber.  Today  our  Navy  Is  fully  pre- 
pared. Then  we  had  only  1,875.000  tons;  now 
we  have  nearly  5.000.000  tons.  It  is  the  larg- 
est and  the  strongest  navy  In  the  world. 
Then  the  Navy  had  only  1,700  planes;  today 
it  has  18,000. 

As  to  the  Army,  then  it  was  small  and 
poorly  equipped;  today  we  have  approxi- 
mately 10.000.000  men  In  our  armed  forces — 
better  fed  and  better  equipped  than  any 
other  army  in  the  world.  During  these  last 
2  years  we  have  expanded  our  Army  Air 
Forces  12.000  percent,  and  the  Air  Forces 
proper  3,fO0  percent.  This  year  we  shall 
build  19,000,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping. 
We  have  built  navy  bases,  airplane  bases, 
army  bases,  and  modern  harbors  to  handle 
our  merchant  shipping  on  a  dozen  fronts, 
three  to  twelve  thousand  miles  from  our 
borders.  We  have  built  huge  modern  pro- 
duction plants  overnight.  We  have  increased 
our  food  supply  to  provide  for  ourselves,  our 


armed  services,  and  sonM  of  our  alliet.  W« 
have  conquered  the  submarine  menace. 
These  and  a  thousand  other  things  have  we 
done. 

It  was  contemplated  when  we  entered  the 
war  that  becatise  of  otir  titanic  -war  effort 
our  standard  of  living  would  have  to  be  con- 
siderably curtailed:  but  It  has  not  worked 
out  that  way.  We  have  shown  the  world 
that  America  cannot  only  produce  enough 
material  and  manpower  to  carry  on  two  major 
wars,  but  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the 
highest  living  standard  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  was  the  brains  and  the  Industry 
of  American  men  and  women  that  performed 
this  miracle  which  Hitler  and  Mussolini  said 
never  could  be  done.  If  we  can  produce  for 
war.  we  can  certainly  produce  for  peace. 

I  say  that  the  physical  structure  of  Amer« 
lea  in  the  future  Ls  limited  only  by  the  will 
and  the  effort  to  put  into  the  Job.  If  we 
go  forward  in  peace  as  we  have  in  this  war 
effort,  we  will  rebuild  our  cities,  assure  pro- 
vision for  adequate  hotislns  for  all  Income 
groups,  and  provide  the  adequate  recrea- 
tional, welfare,  and  health  facilities  necessary 
for  our  p>eople. 

Effective  planning,  of  course,  calls  for  coU 
l&boration  and  understanding.  We  are  told, 
"by  understanding  an  bouse  Is  built."  Well, 
America  is  our  house;  and  if  we  bring  to  it 
the  understanding  that  the  prophet  of  old 
spoke  of.  we  will  build  America  into  a  strong. 
fair,  healthy,  and  prosperous  country. 

But  there  are  some  things  we  can  do  right 
now.  The  threat  of  inflation  contained  In 
the  abnormal  national  income  of  $145,000,- 

000  000  requires  immediate  action.  One 
means  of  meeting  the  situation  is  to  pro- 
duce more  civilian  goods  to  drain  off  some 
of  this  vast  reservoir  of  purchasing  power. 

1  suggest  the  two  following  remedies/ 

1.  Material  should  be  allotted  to  th4  tool- 
ing industry  so  It  can  begin  to  tool  up  the 
industry  of  the  Nation. 

2.  Many  other  lines  of  civilian  goods  could 
be  Increased  without  injury  to  the  war  effort. 
Such  production  would  operate  to  stem  the 
economic  pressure  against  the  diminished 
pools  of  civilian  goods.  We  have  gold  and 
silver  aplenty.  Much  of  this  could  be  pmt 
Into  the  manufacture  of  Jewelry  without  In- 
terfering with  the  war  effort. 

The  primary  cause  of  Inflation  Is  too  little 
produce  and  too  much  purchasing  power. 
To  meet  the  threat,  the  planners  in  Wash- 
ington and  those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
allocation  of  strategic  materials,  should  im- 
mediately give  consideration  to  this  suggested 
antidote  to  inflation. 

When  the  war  is  over,  there  will  be  a  great 
challenge  to  conserve  and  Improve  agri- 
ctilturally.  We  have  undertaken  that  step, 
but  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  with  it. 
The  work  has  been  curtailed  by  the  shortage 
of  men  and  materials. 

There  will  be  an  imperative  need  for  con- 
servation of  our  soil;  there  will  be  Increased 
need  for  soybeans,  peanuts,  com,  and  other 
crops  for  use  not  only  as  food  but  commer- 
cially. We  know  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  our  population  has  been  denied  a  suf- 
ficiently nutritious  diet.  We  have  observed, 
by  the  experience  of  our  Selective  Service 
System,  how  men  when  given  proper  food, 
became  strong  and  fit  for  the  service. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  past  800 
years  close  to  300,000.000  acres  of  land  in 
the  United  States  have  been  damaged  by 
erosion,  and  this  damage  to  our  soil  has 
been  increasing.  Effective  meastires  mtist  be 
taken  to  correct  that  condition.  The  soli  la 
the  source  of  oiur  food,  our  very  llfeblood;  and 
Its  preservation  should  be  one  of  our  first 
concerns,  Fortimately,  soil  losses  have  been 
somewhat  mitigated  by  the  farmers'  own  ef- 
forts when  they  have  understood  the  prob- 
lem. However,  there  is  much  such  land  eon- 
servaticn  that  cannot  be  taken  eare  of  by 
the  individual  farmer.  The  Government  baa 
a  real  Interest  In  preserving  the  soil. 
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Tou  men  know,  from  your  own  obeerva- 
tlons,  of  farms  that  have  be«n  literally  de- 
stroyed by  eroelon.  If  It  Is  at  aU  possible. 
thOBe  farms  should  be  restored.  This  Is  part 
of  the  national  outlook  of  real-estate  men 
who  think  In  terms  broader  than  simply  the 
sale  of  a  given  piece  of  land. 

In  this  connection.  I  presume  that  many 
of  you  have  read  In  the  December  Issue  of 
the  Readers  Digest  the  challenging  article  by 
Louis  Bromfleld  entitled  "The  Evangelist  of 
•Plowman's  Folly."  "  It  tells  the  story  of  Ed 
Faulkner,  v.-ho  makes  a  case  against  the  mold- 
board  plow,  the  plow  that  for  centuries  we 
have  thought  was  Indispensable  In  farming. 
Reduced  to  Its  simplest  terms,  Faulkner 
says  that  the  plow  "leaves  the  soil  naked  and 
exposed  to  the  erosion  of  wind  and  water,  and 
undue  evaporation  from  the  sun  and  wind. 
This  limits  production,  and  in  the  long  run 
brings  about  complete  destruction  of  top- 
foil.  There  Is  a  secondary  but  Important  evil : 
Buried  surface  sod  and  rubbish  require 
months  to  decay;  during  this  period  the  soil 
remains  acid,  and  the  layer  of  packed,  scur, 
elcwly  decaying  material  acts  as  blotting 
paper,  preventing  the  subsoil  moisture  from 
rising  by  capillary  attraction  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants  on  the  surface  above.  This  action, 
coupled  with  the  strong  evaporating  action 
of  the  sun  on  a  •oil  bare  of  all  rubbish  mulch. 
creates  an  artificial  condition  of  drought  be- 
tween the  layer  of  blotting  paper  and  the  aun- 
baked  stirface." 

By  his  book.  "Plowman's  Polly,"  Paulkner 
has  presented  "a  problem  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  machinery — that  of 
providing  an  implement  to  replace  the  mold- 
bo4rd  plow.  A  number  of  disk  plows  and 
cultivators  which  do  not  turn  over  the  soil. 
but  simply  rip  or  chop  It  up  have  appeared 
during  the  past  few  years." 

To  you  men  who  are  Interested  In  real 
estate,  I  quote  from  this  article  a  statement 
of  a  famous  agricultural  economist:  "The 
civilization  of  this  country  Is  founded  upon 
9  Inches  of  top  soil.  When  that  is  gone, 
civilization  will  go  with  It." 

We  are  Indeed  living  In  a  changing  world, 
when  the  very  fundamentals  of  agriculture 
are  changing.  We  can  well  be  prepared  to 
see  changes  In  our  economic  and  political 
conceptions.  The  science  of  electronics  Is 
destined  to  bring  about  miracles  in  our  every- 
day living,  in  the  foods  we  eat  and  In  the 
materials  we  utilize. 

Since  many  of  the  national  aspects  of  the 
real-estate  problem  also  apply  to  local  condi- 
tions, let  us  briefly  survey  some  of  those  prob- 
lems which  confront  realtors  all  over  the 
country. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  United  States 
Government  Is  going  to  have  on  Its  hands 
more  real  estate  than  It  knows  what  to  do 
with.  It  will  have  taken  from  private  owners 
more  than  20,000  city  lota  and  better  than 
10,000.000  acres  of  farm  land.  On  this  land 
it  will  have  about  $20,000,000,000  worth  of 
Installations  and  buildings,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  1-room  trailers  to  mammoth  fac- 
tories. So  vast  and  varied  are  its  holdings 
that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  count  them. 
Now,  a  big  proportion  of  that  real  estate 
will  be  up  for  sale,  and  its  disposal  is  loaded 
with  economic  and  political  dynamite.  If 
dumped  on  the  market,  it  can  literally  wreck 
real-estate  values  In  many  communities  and 
cauae  tremendous  losses  to  the  Government. 
On  the  other  hand.  Its  retention  for  a  long 
period  of  time  will  prevent  the  return  of  land 
and  equipment  to  profitable  business  and 
farm  use.  and  Impede  local  civic  construction 
programs.  In  addition  to  that,  the  holding 
of  these  vast  amounts  of  property  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  keep  much-needed  taxes 
from  Sowing  Into  the  coffers  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

Many  of  these  plants  and  buildings  are  con- 
vertible to  civilian  use.  and  there  will  be  stiff 
lights  between  those  who  want  Government 


operations  expanded  and  those  who  want 
them  ctirtalled.  Private  real-estate  operators 
have  long  objected  to  federally  owned  proj- 
ects. Many  localities  may  have  to  choose  be- 
tween deflation  of  real-estate  values  because 
of  knock-down  sales  of  Government  prop- 
erty and  the  loas  of  taxes  through  continued 
Government  ownership. 

As  to  farm  land,  everybody  is  agreed  that 
the  vast  acreage  now  occupied  by  Army  camps 
should  be  returned  to  food  production.  The 
administration  may  want  to  sell  that  land 
to  lower-Income  groups  at  set  prices.  Con- 
gress may  feel  It  should  be  sold  to  anyone 
who  wants  It  for  whatever  price  it  will  bring. 
Then,  there's  the  matter  of  putting  a  fair 
value  on  this  Government  property.  During 
wartime,  construction  costs  have  been  high. 
The  pest -war  value  of  plants  and  improve- 
ments will,  In  many  cases,  be  only  a  fraction 
of  their  original  cost.  Someone  will  have  to 
decide  the  current  market  value  of  it.  and 
that  means  deciding  what  loss  the  Govern- 
ment will  take. 

The  method  of  sale  is  also  open  i  argu- 
ment. Seme  of  the  issues  involved  are  those 
of  negotiated  bids,  closed  bidding  to  keep 
speculators  out:  some  think  the*e  di.spoM- 
tlon  proceedings  should  have  all  sorU  o(  safe- 
guards, such  as  mandatory  requ;.remenl.H  f'T 
advertising  bids,  etc.  Others  feel  the  prop- 
erty should  be  sold  more  quickly. 

Your  Congressmen  feel  that  former  owneis 
should  have  the  first  chance  to  buy  back  their 
property.  But  the  War  t)epartment  tays  it 
has  moved  50.000  families,  and  even  relocated 
whole  villages,  and  that  it  would  be  lmpo^^il- 
ble  to  search  out  the  former  owners  of  the 
thousands  of  small  tracts  which  are  now 
lumped  Into  huge  reservations. 

Another  Interesting  phase  of  the  farm- 
land problem  Is  that  of  veterans'  preference. 
There  have  been  various  land  benefits  for 
veterans  throughout  our  history,  and  there 
will  almost  certainly  be  some  new  provision — 
perhaps  a  modern  40-acres-and-a-jeep  phin. 
Finally,  there  Is  the  question  of  setting  up 
a  separate  organization  to  liquidate  Govern- 
ment holdings,  or  of  permitting  each  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  sell  the  property  it  has 
acquired. 

I  understand  that  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  is  backing  ihe  fur- 
mulation  of  a  Surplus  Lands  and  War  Plants 
Board,  representing  the  Government,  the 
real  estate  business,  and  the  general  public. 
Another  suggestion  Is  that  a  Federal  Real 
Estate  Corporation  be  set  up.  Tlie  instigator 
of  this  Idea  pointa  out  that  at  present  there 
are  10  statutes  affecting  real  estate,  which  he 
characterizes  as  a  "crazy  quilt  of  legal  red 
tape. "  He  says  a  Federal  corporation  could 
"carry  out  a  nationally  uniform  policy,  pre- 
vent the  dumping  of  real  estate,  protect  the 
Treasury  against  great  losses  such  as  were 
Incurred  after  the  last  war  " 

No  decision  on  any  of  these  questions  of 
policy  has  been  made  as  yet.  Basic  legisla- 
tion will  consume  many  months.  In  the 
meantime,  each  Government  agency  is  going 
along  on  its  own.  The  War  Department  is 
lea.sing  thousands  of  acres  of  land  to  farm- 
ers, and  Is  already  selling  some  of  the  hotels 
It  had  bought.  It  is  felt  that  with  the  end 
of  the  German  war,  Army  and  Navy  activities 
will  gradually  shift  to  the  west  coast,  with- 
drawing from  the  factories,  camps,  and  hous- 
ing projects  In  the  East. 

Then  will  begin  in  earnest  the  job  of 
getting  the  Government  out  of  real  estate  it 
no  longer  needs. 

CONCLUSION 

Such  basic  real-estate  problems  p.s  in- 
flation, Blum  clearance,  decentralization, 
taxation,  and  post-war  planning  can  only 
be  solved  by  organized  effort.  As  I  said  at 
the  beginning  of  my  talk.  If  you  are  to 
bring  about  the  kind  of  real-estate  con- 
ditions you   want,  and  not  let  the  solving 


of  these  problems  gravitate  toward  govern- 
ment control,  you  must  unite  your  efforts 
and  all  pull  together  to  attain  your  goals. 

A  recent  editorial  expressed  very  well  In- 
deed the  aspirations  and  accompllshmenta 
of  our  realtors,  when  it  said  that.  "The 
modern  American  realtor  Is  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  mere  broker  In  lots  and  houses.  He 
Is  a  developer  and  beautlfier  of  communities, 
an  authority  on  proper  housing,  a  practical 
promoter  of  new  business  and  industry,  and 
an  advocate,  in  many  Instances,  of  progress 
in  cultural  and  spiritual  life.  He  has  grasped 
the  broader  social  vision,  and  his  business 
is  much  more  than  a  business  with  him.  He 
sees  In  it  an  approach  to  some  of  the  more 
acute  problems  cf  community 'life,  and  his 
philosophy  becomes  a  blend  of  the  sound 
common  sense  of  the  good  businessman  and 
the  foresight  and  idealism  of  the  true  civic 
leaders  '■ 

With  such  an  ideal  as  that,  and  with  the 
will  to  implement  it.  real-estate  men  will 
make  a  contribution  to  the  material  im- 
provement and  moral  uplift  of  our  society 
the  far-rcaching  benefits  of  which  It  would 
be  lmpos.sibie  to  estimate. 

Oentlrmen.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your 
achievement!;  of  the  pa.st,  and  upon  your 
oppoftuiiU.ts  of  the  future. 


Industries  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  War 
and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
matter  of  most  vital  concern  to  the  en- 
tire Pacific  coast,  but  particularly  to  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — in  that 
vast  area  included  in  the  watershed  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries. 

Because  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  an  abundance  of 
low-priced  electric  power,  great  wartime 
industries  have  been  established  in  that 
area — shipyards,  airplane  factories,  alu- 
minum plants,  munitions  plants,  airfields, 
and  naval  and  Army  bases. 

These  have  created  such  a  labor  de- 
mand that  this  has  been  designated  as  a 
labor-shortage  area,  with  the  result  that 
many  of  our  smaller  plants  upon  which 
this  area  normally  depends  have  been 
closed  or  their  production  curtailed,  and 
orders  for  products  they  could  produce 
have  been  shifted  to  the  Middle  West. 
Many  of  the.se  smaller  plants  have  been 
practically  put  out  of  business.  The 
Bonneville  Administration  advises  that 
97  percent  of  all  the  power  generated  at 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams  is 
devoted  to  the  war  effort.  Including  ships. 
planes,  and  one-third  of  all  the  aluminum 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

AFTER    WAR-   WHAT   THENT 

With  the  end  of  hostilities  many  war 
industries  will  be  closed  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  be  out  of  employment. 
This  means  chaos  unless  methods  are 
speedily  devised  tc  convert  some  of  these 
large  plants,  like  aluminum,  over  to 
peacetime    ptKsuits,    and    the    smaller 
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plants  referred  to,  placed  in  operation. 
The  hearings  now  being  conducted  under 
House  Resolution  262  are  dedicated  in  an 
effort  to  solve  these  perplexing  post-war 
problems,  as  well  as  to  develop  the  data 
for  a  constructive,  long-range  plan  of 
future  development.  In  this  connection 
we  wish  to  commend  the  preliminary  re- 
port of  an  eminent  industrial  engineer 
with  40  years'  successful  practice  who 
has  given  his  services  gratis  to  his  Gov- 
ernment in  this  war  emergency.  His  re- 
port will  be  included  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings, and  will  be  available  for  early 
distribution  to  the  public  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion. 

WHAT  IS  razz  KNTXEPaiSX? 

In  any  discussion  of  post-war  plans, 
we  hear  much  of  the  term  "free  enter- 
prise." But  Just  wha'.  is  free  enterprise? 
Surely  it  is  not  free  if  on  the  one  hand 
It  can  be  crushed  or  absorbed  by 
monopoly,  or  on  the  other  hand  shackled 
by  bureaucracy.  In  our  present  mood  of 
rebellion  against  bureaucracy,  let  us  be 
gure  we  do  not  threw  ourselvej  Into  the 
arms  of  monopoly,  for  both  are  equally 
repugnant  to  our  form  of  government; 
both  of  them  smack  too  much  of  the 
totalitarian  state.  To  me  America 
meaiu  constitutional  representative 
democracy — that  is  the  source,  and  the 
only  source,  from  which  free  enterprise 
springs.  As  a  life-long  student  of  our 
Constitution  and  oiu-  Bill  of  Rights,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  thought  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  founding  fathers  when  they 
set  up  this  Republic — the  greatest  and 
most  perfect  system  of  free  government 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

SIZX  ALONI  NOT  lltPORTANT 

Size  alone  should  not  be  a  determining 
factor  in  deflnin«?  free  enterprise,  because 
many  of  our  great  industries  started 
small.  To  produce  certain  products  at 
prices  sufficiently  low  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  people  can  buy,  mass  pro- 
duction is  necessary,  and  mass  produc- 
tion often  calls  for  giant  corporations.  I 
contend  that  industry,  large  or  small,  is, 
when  rightly  conducted,  the  power  that 
will  set  mankind  free  by  placing  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  necessities  and  some 
of  the  luxuries  cf  life.  That  means  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  political  freedom. 

BTTSINESS   COMPARISONS 

However,  I  like  to  associate  free  enter- 
prise with  concerns  where  ownership  and 
management  are  identical;  ^here  they 
know  personally  and  intimately  the  rank 
and  file  of  their  workers. 

While  this  definition  may  come  under 
the  category  of  small  business  as  com- 
pared with  enormous  corporate  organi- 
eations  with  entirely  nonresident  owner- 
ship and  management  vhose  sole  objec- 
tive is  maximum  profits  for  the  myriad  of 
stockholders,  probably  unknown  for  the 
most  part  to  the  management;  yet  I  sub- 
mit that  this  so-called  small  business  is 
the  bulwark  of  America — not  only  the 
safeguard  of  our  national  institutions, 
but  the  safeguard  of  big  business  as  well. 
For  if  small  business  is  destroyed— and 
much  of  it  is  being  destroyed  during  this 
war  emergency— and  only  giant  corpora- 
tions remain,  how  easy  it  will  be  for  the 
demagog    to    arouse    the    unthinking 


against  what  they  will  describe  as  "giant 
octopi,"  and  thereby  contribute  to  the 
destruction  of  our  Amerlc«n  way  of  life. 


DAKCEB   AHEAD 

With  this  danger  in  view,  would  it  not 
be  well  for  all  concerned  to  work  for  a 
decentralization  of  industry  wherever  it 
is  economically  practicable? 

I  believe  the  enlightened  big  business 
leaders  know  and  appreciate  the  danger, 
and,  therefore,  in  all  earnestness  I  leave 
with  them  this  message:  "See  to  it  that 
small  business  survives;  see  that  it  is  free 
to  grow;  see  that  it  is  not  crushed  or 
absorbed  by  monopoly  or  shackled  by 
bureaucracy,  for  so  surely  as  small  busi- 
ness is  eliminated,  just  so  surely  big  busi- 
ness cannot  long  survive." 


The  Soldier  Vote 
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right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  for  Federal 
olDcers,  under  Federal  authority  and  reapon» 
sibillty;  and  I  was  in  favor  ot  the  bill  re- 
ported after  due  hearings  and  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  PrlvUeges  and 
Elections,  and  I  was  also  In  favor  of  It  with- 
out any  emasculating  amendment.  I  am 
writing  this  brief  note  to  you.  both  to  keep 
the  record  straight  and  to  Inform  my 
consUtuency. 

I  wrote  with  my  own  hand  the  suffrage 
clauses  of  the  Virginia  Constitution,  but  In- 
asmuch as  the  Congress,  more  than  a  year 
ago,  In  what  Is  now  known  as  Public  Law 
No.  712.  speciflcally  provided  that  no  member 
of  the  armed  forces  was  to  be  compelled 
either  to  register  or  pay  a  poll  tax  In  order 
to  vote  In  a  Federal  election,  I  cannot  see 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  are  either  Jeop- 
ardized or  in  any  way  invoWed  In  the  present 
controversy. 

Should  this  matter  arise  again  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  hope  that  you  will  see  that  I  am  prop- 
erly paired  in  favor  of  the  soldier  vote. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CsanH  Oi 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

Of  0K10 

IN  THE  HOU8S  OF  BEPEESEHTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  December  21, 1943 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 

mail  from  William  Kitay,  millUry  editor 
for  the  Toledo  Blade,  I  have  received  a 
most  interesting  letter,  which  I  believe 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  this  letter  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Kitay's  column  in  the  Toledo  Blade 
in  answer  to  wartime  questions  is  also 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  soldiers  voting.  I  include  this  ma- 
terial in  the  Record. 

Senator  Carter  Glass,  the  man  who 
wrote  the  poll  tax  requirement  into  the 
Virginia  State  Constitution  in  1903,  has 
sent  a  most  significant  letter  to  Senator 
Lucas  of  Illinois.  Senator  Glass  states 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  issue  of  States 
rights  is  not  involved  in  the  present  con- 
troversy of  soldiers  voting,  particularly 
since  the  Congress  has  enacted  last  year 
Public  Law  No.  712  which  has  already 
suspended  registration  and  poll-tax  re- 
quirements for  voting  for  servicemen. 
Public  Law  No.  712  would  remain  in  effect 
regardless  of  what  is  done  with  this  pres- 
ent bill. 

For  every  soldier,  there  are  two  par- 
ents. There  are  many  kinfolk.  I  have 
said  before  that  more  than  half  of  the 
American  people  have  blood  relations  in 
the  armed  services.  No  one  will  be  able 
to  explain  to  them  why  the  men  in  the 
armed  services  cannot  vote  in  1944. 

I  trust  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  mature  judgment  of  the  greatest  liv- 
ing exponent  of  States'  rights.  Senator 
Carter  Glass. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  Senator  Glass' 
letter: 

Hon.  Scott  Lucas, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dea«  SiWATot  Lucas:  I  have  been,  and 
stUl  am.  In  favor  of  giving  our  armed  forces 
away  from  home  In  the  Federal  service  the 


TOLtSO  Blaob. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  December  9.  1943. 
Deas  CoMcacasMAif  Bsmimbi:  It  was  with 
great  interest  that  I  read  todays  A.  P.  dis- 
patch regarding  your  promise  to  seek  the 
paisage  of  a  workable  soldiers'  vote  bUl. 

My  personal  feelings  in  the  matter  and  my 
convictions  as  a  newspaperman  are  alike  on 
this  issue  ss  It  is  one  which  concerns  Itself 
with  the  exercise  of  a  vote  franchise  and  not 
with  party  Unes. 

As  military  editor  of  the  Blade  I  look  upon 
some  30,000  or  more  servicemen  In  northern 
Ohio  and  Michigan  as  "my  boys,"  and  there- 
fore am  very  prejudiced  concerning  anything 
Involving  their  welfare. 

I've  talked  to  men  In  uniform  about  the 
soldier  vote  and  know  how  they  feel,  how 
they  think.  But  what  really  amaaes  me  la 
how  little  our  own  legislators  know  about 
these  thoughts  that  have  disturbed  our  fight- 
ing men  ever  since  this  war  began.  It's  a 
problem  some  future  group  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  will  hate  to  face. 

I'm  enclosing  my  column  of  today  on  the 
matter.  It  is  read  by  some  200,000  people 
every  day,  not  counting  the  thousands  of  sol- 
diers who  read  it  in  service  camps  around 
the  world. 

I  hope  you  can  use  this  column  to  good 
stead  in  your  battle  for  the  passage  of  a  vote 
bin  as  it  Is  not  written  with  any  political 
reserve.  It  is  written  by  the  servicemen  and 
women  themeelves. 

I  hope  that  through  you  the  other  legls- 
latorB  in  Washington  will  get  to  learn  the 
thoughts  of  this  column  as  it  contains  the 
thoughts  of  the  fighting  men  themselves. 
There  will  be  additional  columns  on  the  sub- 
ject and  I  don't  think  111  cease  until  a  proper 
bill  is  passed  for  a  uniform,  simplified  voting 
procedure. 

Sincerely, 

WiLUAM  KiTAT,  Military  Editor. 

What  Do  You  Wakt  to  Kkow? 
TOUX  WAimcs  QuivnoNS 
(By  William  Kitay.  mUltary  service  editor) 
That  the  soldier  vote  has  become  a  political 
football  is  apparent.    But  of  increasing  con- 
cern to  the  men  In  uniform  Is  the  growing 
xmcertalnty  as  to  whether  they  will' be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  voting  franchise  at 
all  in  the  1944  Presidential  election. 

Our  conversations  with  service  men  and 
women  and  their  correspondence  to  us  leads 
us  to  conclude  there  are  no  politics  In  fox 
holes.  Nor  are  there  party  lines  In  bomb 
craters  and  silt  trenches.  The  soldier  want* 
to  vote  and  he'll  know  the  reason  why  If  bick- 
ering legislators  prevent  the  casting  of  ballots 
by  American  servicemen  no  matter  wher« 
they  may  be  in  the  world  In  November  1944. 
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The  fighting  men  want  a  simple  voting  pro-  I 
cedure.  They  know  that  conditions  on  tha 
fighting  fronts  will  prevent  any  elaborate  vot- 
ing machinery.  They  know  that  the  simpler 
the  voting  the  quicker  their  ballots  will  re- 
turn to  the  home  front. 

Arguments  by  some  Senators  that  the  re- 
cently scuttled  soldier  vote  bill  cnlllng  for  a 
War  Ballot  Commission  would  have  tdken 
away  the  traditional  rights  of  States  in  han- 
dling the  voting  la  a  farce  to  the  men  In 
unlfoiTTi.  They  know  only  too  well  how.  dur- 
ing ih**  last  10  years.  States  have  been  re- 
linquishing their  rights  without  a  thought  of 
hesitation,  throwing  their  States'  rights  to 
the  wind  In  a  mad  rush  to  have  Washington 
solve  the  problems  of  their  States. 

The  soldiers  here  and  overseas  want  to  vote 
and  they  are  going  to  without  the  benefits  of 
political  Interests.    As  one  put  It  to  u*: 

•'Those  guys  In  Washington  certainly  are 
giving  us  the  boot.  They  were  quick  In  send- 
tn<;  us  off  to  get  shot  at.  but  now  they  are 
talking  about  protecting  us  against  political 
propanjanda.  After  this  Is  over,  11.000,000 
men  who  have  been  shoveck  around  while  In 
uniform  suddenly  will  start  some  of  their  own 
shoving  when  In  civles  again,  Don't  think 
that  11.000,000  ex-servicemen  will  be  the 
bonus  army  that  marched  on  Washington  a 
few  years  ago,  either.  Ouys  In  foxholes  do  a 
lot  cf  thlukliig  and  their  biggest  thoughts 
are  abotit  how  they  will  run  this  country 
«hen  they  return." 

Tlie  soldiers  want  to  vote  and  they  want 
to  know  now,  not  later,  whether  they  will  or 
not.  After  all.  men  who  have  been  asked  to 
die  should  know  what  they  are  giving  their 
Uvea  for;  for  freedom  or  for  legislative  bigotry. 
The  war-ballot  commission  on  a  national 
baals  would  have  guaranteed  the  voting  fran- 
chise to  every  serviceman,  no  matter  where 
his  fox  hole  will  be  dug  in  1944.  But  whether 
the  serviceman's  vote  Is  conducted  on  a  Na- 
tional or  on  a  State  basis,  the  men  in  uni- 
form want  to  exercise  their  vote  franchise. 
If  the  vote  Is  to  be  conducted  on  a  State 
bssis.  ever  -  one  of  the  48  States  will  have 
to  participate.  And  to  prevent  revolutionary 
confusion  In  our  own  fox  holes,  standards, 
regulation  .  and  procedure  of  all  States  must 
be  identical. 

Question.  Could  you  please  name  the  dif- 
ferent Jobs  members  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  perform  in  the  Army  Air  Forces? 
(Miss  G.) 

Answer.  There  are  86  different  Jobs  mem- 
bers of  the  WAC  perform  in  the  air  forces.  A 
complete  list  is  available  at  the  local  WAC 
recruiting  station,  624  Jefferson  Avenue.  But 
a  few  are:  Link-trainer  instructor,  airplane 
mechanic,  drafting,  communications,  radio 
mechanic,  radio  operator,  medical  and  photo- 
graphic, both  ground  and  aerial. 

Question.  After  being  drafted,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  a  boy  of  18  is  sent  overseas? 
I  thought  men  were  to  have  1  year  of  training 
beiore  being  shipped  across.     (A  Mother.) 

Answer.  Many  Toledo  mothers  will  verify 
the  fact  that  their  sons  have  been  sent  over- 
seas within  3  months  after  they  were  drafted. 
Some  men.  with  particular  skills,  are  sent 
across  quickly,  as  their  services  are  needed  at 
the  battle  fronts.  Others  are  shipped  acroE.s. 
not  as  Individuals,  but  as  members  of  a 
military  company.  Therefore,  If  a  soldier's 
outfit  is  ordered  overseas,  the  mere  fact  that 
he  has  had  only  3  months'  basic  training  ap- 
parently does  not  hold  him  back. 

Question.  How  long  are  members  of  the 
Navy  Seabees  In  boot  training?     (Mrs.  C.  H.) 
Answer.  The   training   has  been  cut   to  9 
weeks. 

Question.  In  the  classifications  V-6  and 
V-12  does  the  letter  "V"  stand  for  victory 
and  the  following  number  for  the  number  of 
months  the  men  in  that  group  will  have  to 
serve  after  victory  before  being  discharged? 
(Mrs.  U.  M.) 


Answer.  Why  civilians  insist  in  dreaming 
up  ridiculous  Interpretations  of  official  clas- 
sifications is  beyond  us.  The  letter  "V"  is  for 
the  word  "voluntary."  The  numbers  are 
merely  numerical  sequence  designations  of 
various  groups. 


The  Post-War  Housing  Challenge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXNNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Saturday.  December  18,  1943  \ 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  part  of  an  address  delivered  by 
John  B.  Blandford.  Jr..  War  Housing  Ad- 
mini-strator,  before  the  Citizens  Housing 
Council  of  New  York  and  the  National 
As.sociatlon  of  Housing  Officials  on  De- 
cember 4.  1943.  This  is  a  challenging 
presentation  and  deserves  the  consider- 
ation of  everyone  interested  in  housing 
and  cooperation  between  the  divislon.s 
of  government  for  the  public  good.  His 
address  Is  as  follows: 

Tile  prospects  of  a  post-war  housing  pro- 
gram of  exciting  dimensions  are  looming 
large  In  the  national  thinking  as  we  enter 
our  third  year  of  war.  Even  while  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  deep  In  the  war  effort  and 
while  the  housing  Industry  itself  is  engaged 
exclusively  In  building  wartime  shelter,  the 
vision  of  large  production  of  better  housing 
for  the  great  masses  of  the  population  has 
seized  the  Imagination  as  one  of  the  principal 
symbols  of  a  better  post-war  world.  Tlie 
American  people  are  looking  to  housing  as 
one  of  the  main  post-war  avenues  to  better 
living,  to  good  Jobs,  and  to  sound  Invest- 
ments. 

This  belief  Is  having  a  stimulating  impact 
on  the  whole  network  of  business,  financial, 
and  social  interests  involved  in  the  housing 
picture.  It  is  affecting  the  thinking  and 
planning  of  builders,  the  building  supply  in- 
dustry, labor  organizations,  financial  insti- 
tutions, and  all  levels  of  government.  And 
It  Is  Inspiring  a  great  many  proposals,  plans, 
and  predictions  concerning  the  nature  and 
extent  of  post-war  housing.  Some  of  these 
ar..  thoughtful;  some  appear  unrealistic.  But 
the  net  effect  Is  an  extensive  and  constantly 
broadening  discussion  of  post-war  housing 
objectives  that  Is  bound  to  exert  a  liealthy 
Influence  on  what  will  actually  happen  in 
housing  after  victory  has  been  won. 

This  growing  conviction  that  housing  will 
be  one  of  the  most  productive  areas  of  post- 
war activity  Is.  of  course,  in  part  a  reflection 
of  our  g^neral  confidence  that  the  Nation's 
resources — now  so  Impressively  marshalled 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war — can  and  must 
be  mobilized  to  produce  a  greater  flow  of 
post-war  civilian  goods  and  services  than  we 
have  ever  attained  before. 

More  basically,  however,  I  would  like  to 
feel  that  the  Increasing  attention  to  post- 
war housing  also  springs  from  a  recognition 
that  housing  In  the  past  has  lag^^d  far  be- 
hind the  accomplishments  in  other  important 
spheres  of  American  productivity.  Millions 
of  dwellings  In  this  country  are  substandard. 
The  production  of  new  housing  In  the  decade 
preceding  Pearl  Harbor  totaled  less  than 
3.500,000  dwelling  units — a  rate  which  would 
rehotise  America '  about  once  every  century, 
even  assuming  a  static  population.  Even  In 
the  3  peak  years  of  that  decade,  annual  pio- 


duction  averaged  only  about  2  percent  of 
our  national  housing  supply.  And  the  short- 
lived housing  boom  of  the  middle  twenties 
resulted  In  a  product  which  in  large  degree 
was  poorly  built,  badly  planned,  unsoundly 
financed,  and  generally  unrelated  to  the  true 
housing  needs  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Let  us  tak.e  up  this  challenge  of  post-war 
housing  by  making  large  plans.  Let's  seti 
ourselves  big  goals  in  the  American  tradition 
and  strain  all  our  energies  to  achieve  them. 
Let's  not  dilute  the  excitement  and  anticipa- 
tion surrounding  post-war  housing  by  giving 
in  to  timid  ff-ars  based  on  past  faikires  or 
on  the  presence  of  obstacles,  difficulties,  and 
barriers.  This  is  no  time  for  defeatism  or 
timidity — working  as  we  are  in  an  environ- 
ment of  tremendous  achievement  on  the 
fighting  fronts  and  in  our  factories. 

WE  CAN  T  ACCEFT  THIS  CHALLENGE  SITTING  DOWN 

The  challenge  of  post-war  housing  applies 
to  all  the  forces  on  the  housing  front — to 
building  labor,  to  builders  and  contractors, 
to  lenders  and  to  the  building  materials  In- 
dustry, to  communities  and  to  the  Federal 
Ctovernment,  to  local  and  national  organiza- 
tions working  on  the  housing  problem.  The 
failure  or  refusal  of  any  one  of  these  broad 
forces  to  face  up  to  the  future  will  mt  ke  It 
Juit  that  much  more  difficult  to  tianeform 
big  plans  Into  big  accomplishments. 

But  ab<^)ve  all  the  challenge  is  to  American 
enterprise  and  to  American  productive  genius 
Tills  Is  a  Nation  which  this  year  will  produce 
9  or  10  times  as  much  merchant  shipping 
uf  It  did  In  the  entire  4  years  preceding  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  i.s  producing  In  a  single  month 
about  40  percent  more  aircraft  than  were 
manufactured  In  the  entire  year  1939.  There 
were  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  these  ac- 
complishments too — many  people  thought; 
they  were  Insuperable.  But  the  Job  has  been 
done.  Surely  If  only  a  due  share  of  this 
inmd  and  muscle  is  turned  to  the  housing 
Job  after  the  v.ar.  we  can  produce  a  million 
or  million  and  a  half  new  houses  each  year, 
we  can  make  them  better  houses  than  we 
have  ever  had  before,  and  we  can  make  them 
available  at  prices  serving  the  needs  of  all 
groups  within  the  American  people. 

«  *  •  •  • 

While  we  do  this,  we  must  not  have  the 
delusion    that   the    housing    industry   is   the 
total  national  economy  or  that  it  can  achieve 
;    full  stature  without  full  employment,  large 
I    purchasing  power  and  sufficient  security  so 
I    that  people  will  be  able  to  buy  new  homes. 
So  while  we  labor  In  our  own  field,  let  us  also 
lend  our  support  to  those  who  are  working 
aggressively  on  all  other  sectors  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

The   broad   national   outlines  of   the   need 
for    housing    have    been    pretty    well    estab- 
I    lished.      We  know  we  have  the  resources  of 
manpower   and   materials.      But   we   do   not 
have     today     specific     community     housing 
[    goals.        Lacking     them,     we    cannot     know 
I    whether   we   have   all   the   tools   we   need   to 
i    tackle  the  Job.      We  must  Identify  and  an- 
alyze  specific   problems,   specific    needs,   and 
specific    opportunities    so    that    we   can    de- 
velop specific  concrete  programs   and  solu- 
tions.    The    responsibility    for    this    Job    of 
fact-finding,  analysis,  and  making  plans  cuts 
acioss  the  whole  hou«^ing  field.      It  is  shared 
by  builders  and  contractors,  labor,  lending 
institutions,  real  estate  boards,  local  housing 
authorities,  citizen  organizations,   and   local 
povernments.     Without  these  steps,  we  will, 
I  am  afraid,  find  that  blind  faith  In  an  auto- 
matic upsurge   of   good   housing  will   prove 
'    a  poor  substitute  for  realistic  preparations 
to  overcome  the  many  very  real  obstacles  and 
problems  that  lie  in  the  path  of  a  successful 
peacetime  housing  effort. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But   having   gotten   our   facts,    what   will 

we  do  with  them?     Here  the  most  Important 

:    factor  will  be  the  spirit  with  which  we  ap- 
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proach  our  fact-finding  and  the  spirit  with 
which  we  will  apply  our  Information  to  the 
post-war  scene.  Here  the  decisive  answer 
will  spring  from  whether  we  have  created  a 
sane,  mental  attitude  whereby  our  facts  and 
our  solutions  can  be  examined  on  their 
merits.  If  we  are  honest  and  objective,  then 
we  can  build  realistic  plans  and  programs, 
and  carry  them  Into  action.  But  If  we  cor- 
rupt facts  to  serve  merely  as  window-dressing 
for  preconceived  prejudices  or  to  feotooon 
drooping  straw  men,  then  we  will  have  made 
a   travesty   of   fact-finding. 

CITIES  AND  THE  FKDERAL  COVERKMKNT  AKZ 
rAKTNERS,   NOT  COUPETITOBS 

I  believe  the  most  menacing  barriers  to  ef- 
fective action  In  housing  and  In  other  fields 
are  the  prejudices  and  straw  men  which  blind 
us.  or  at  least  distract  us.  from  clear,  objec- 
tive recognition  of  facts.  One  of  these  straw 
men,  for  example,  is  the  myth  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  In  competition  with  cities 
and  communities,  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  seeks  to  throttle  local  Initiative  In 
housing,  that  the  Federal  Government  wants 
to  Impose  Its  Judgment  from  afar  on  the  local 
Judi^ment  of  communities  dealing  with  local 
problems. 

Speaking  of  Federal-community  relation- 
ships in  peacetime  housing,  I  can  state  cate- 
gorically that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
siders bousing  to  be  fundamentally  a  Job  for 
dtles  and  communities  to  work  out  for  them- 
selves. It  considers  housing  to  be  primarily 
a  local  problem;  It  recognizes  that  the  basic 
bo\islng  facts  are  local  facts;  and  It  believes 
that  every  community  has  the  responsibility 
of  making  Its  own  housing  plans  and  setting 
up  its  own  facilities  for  executing  those  plans. 

Nevertheless  the  Federal  hobgoblin  persists 
In  many  quarters.  One  of  Its  most  frequent 
manifestations  is  the  criticism  that  the  public 
housing  program  is  a  paternalistic  device  im- 
posed on  unwilling  communities  by  autocra- 
tic Federal  agencies.  Now  the  truth  is,  as  you 
all  know,  that  the  basic  legislation  for  the 
low-rent  public  housing  program  was  in  the 
first  instance  voted  by  the  elected  congres- 
sional representatives  of  the  people  The 
truth  Is  that  no  project  could  be  financed  un- 
der that  program  until  State  legislatures  bad 
authorized  the  establishment  of  local  housing 
authorities.  The  truth  Is  that  projects  could 
not  be  built  until  the  cities  themselves  had 
set  up  those  authorities.  The  truth  Is  that 
these  locally  established  and  locally  appointed 
authorities  were  then  the  agencies  which  se- 
lected the  sites,  let  the  contracts,  supervised 
the  construction,  and  owned  and  operated  the 
completed  projects. 

Criticism  of  the  public  housing  program  Is 
essentially  criticism  of  a  locally  controlled 
housing  mechanism.  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  low-rent  program  In  any  sense  should  be 
immune  from  criticism,  or  that  the  experi- 
ence under  It  should  not  be  carefully  exam- 
ined with  the  thought  that  perhaps  a  better 
formula  might  be  developed.  Let's  admit 
that  local  and  Federal  agencies  started  from 
scratch  in  public  housing,  made  mistakes, 
and  had  conflicts.  But  I  am  saying  that  the 
broad  criticism  of  public  bousing  should  not 
be  based  on  the  false  premise  that  low-rent 
projects  represent  Federal  Interference  with 
community  prerogatives. 

So  let's  not  cloud  Federal-community  rela- 
tionships and  stymie  effective  F'ederal-com- 
munlty  cooperation  by  accepting  uncritically 
the  illusion  of  competition  and  conflict  be- 
tween the  two.  There  Is  too  little  time  and 
too  much  to  do  for  this  type  of  profitless  dis- 
traction. If  we  can  clear  tlils  type  of  mental 
hurdle,  we  can  begin  to  move  together  toward 
P'>6itlve  action  on  post-war  bousing. 
•  •  •  •  • 

let's    also    GIT    A    TRXSH    SLANT    Olf    BTTSnCESS- 
OOVBXNMEIfT  BBLATIONSHIPS 

Another  obstacle  to  effective  cooperation 
for  post-war  Is  the  concept  of  Inevitable  com- 


petition and  conflict  between  btislneas  and 
Government.  In  theory,  such  competition 
might  perhaps  exist  if  the  country  were  di- 
vided Into  two  large  Utopian  camps— one 
talking  eloquently  of  a  private  enterprise 
economy  lifting  Itself  by  Its  own 't>oot8treps, 
the  other  proposing  a  Government-sponsored 
public  works  profSm  after  the  war  of  such 
unprecedented  size  as  to  absorb  most  of  the 
Nation's  emplo3m:ient. 

But  what  substantial  groups  are  proposing 
either  of  these  extremes  with  any  serious 
thought  that  they  will  be  carried  out?  Why 
further  complicate  the  problem  of  business- 
Government  relationships  by  talking  In  terms 
of  completely  Illusory  alternatives?  Obvious- 
ly we  will  not  have  after  the  war  an  economy 
wholly  free  of  povemmental  aid  or  assistance. 
Keit'^er  will  we  have  an  economy  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  Government  help  and  opera- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  will  get  ahead  much 
faster  with  effective  preparations  for  poet-war 
and  with  effective  action  when  the  post-war 
period  arrives  If  we  recognize  the  reality  of 
business-Government  cocperatlon.  Call  It 
by  any  name  you  wish.  business-Government 
cooperation  was  an  Important  force  In  the 
development  of  this  country.  It  was  prima- 
rily rejponsible  for  the  Nation's  revival  from 
the  disastrous  depression  of  the  late  twenties 
and  early  thirties.  It  U  dearly  at  the  center 
of  the  Nation's  unprecedented  war  effort. 
And  It  certainly  wilt  be  the  one  practicable 
solution  for  the  complex  problems  of  demo- 
bilization. reconvMElon.  and  full  production 
after  the  war. 

I  am  convinced  there  is  a  solid  core  of 
thinking  In  this  country — representing  the 
big  majority  of  our  citizens — which  not  only 
recognizes  the  reality  of  business-Govern- 
ment cooperation  but  which.  If  given  the 
opportunity,  would  strongly  endorse  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  on  a  much  broader 
scale. 

•  •  •  •  • 

LKT'S    EENEW    OXIK    PArTH    IN    DEMOCRATIC 
PXOCZS8E8 

On  a  much  broader  scale,  there  Is  still 
another  straw  man  that  must  be  put  away  if 
we  are  to  unite  on  at  least  the  basic  prin- 
ciples for  effective  action  In  the  post-war 
period.  I  refer  to  the  illusion  that  a  gulf 
separates  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  from 
the  Government  they  have  elected  In  accord- 
ance with  our  cherished  democratic  prin- 
ciples. Certainly  the  antagonism  toward 
Government  and  the  distrust  of  govern- 
mental actions,  both  Federal  and  local,  dis- 
played in  some  quarters  is  a  barrier  to  the 
kind  of  united  action  we  need  to  transform 
the  promise  of  a  better  poet-war  world  into 
reality.  To  understand  fully  the  subversive 
forces  In  this  country,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  citizen  or  the  official  who  willlully  cir- 
culates a  false  statement  about  his  Govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps  this  present  attitude  springs  large- 
ly from  the  pressures  and  tensions  of  war. 
But  It  is  nevertheless  ironic  that  a^  war 
fought  mainly  to  preserve  and  strengthen  our 
democratic  system  should  apparently  lead 
some  of  our  citizens  to  forget  the  true  nature 
of  that  system.  I  am  sure  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  citizens  share  a  com- 
mon agreement  and  respect  for  the  basic 
principles  and  basic  framework  of  our  demo- 
cratic society.  But  at  times  we  seem  to  take 
these  principles  so  much  for  granted  that  our 
actions  take  on  the  semblance  of  faction- 
alism rather  than  orderly  democracy. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  talking 
about  deserved  criticism  of  government.  I 
believe  that  the  great  safeguard  of  democracy 
Is  the  healthy  tendency  of  free  citizens  to 
voice  strongly  their  criticism  of  their  gov- 
ernment and  that  only  as  long  as  they  can 
speak  freely  and  have  powerful  vehicles  for 
their  voices,  can  democracy  endure.  I  believe 
that  all  groups  should  watch  vigilantly  to  see 


that  the  mandates  of  the  peofde  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress  are  carried  out. 
that  those  who  betray  them  should  suffer 
the  appropriate  penaitlee. 

But  I  believe,  too,  that  there  shou.'d  be 
sanity  In  the  process,  that  recognition  and 
credit  should  be  passed  out  for  Jobs  well 
done,  as  those  done  poorly  arc  condemned. 
And  I  think  that  there  is  a  responsibility 
of  leaders  of  all  groups  and  organizations 
to  see  that  their  constituents  gut  factual 
reporting  which  will  enable  them  to  assay 
the  truth  and  falsraess  of  the  rumors  whlcb 
confuse  this  country. 

There  Is  a  strange  tendency  of  many  groups 
in  this  country  today  to  regard  the  Federal 
Government  as  something  anomalous  in  their 
lives,  a  great  octopus  which  Is  seizing  powers 
which  should  have  been  reserved — as  same* 
thing  menacing  which  they  must  fight.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  an  incipient  hats 
philosophy  expressed  too  often  in  this  coun- 
try.  You  find  it  In  conventions,  in  smoking 
cars — apparently  born  of  deep  ■uspiclon.  deep 
distrust,  a  vague  fear.  I  think  it's  about 
time  thAt  a  few  leaders— and  I  mesn  leaders 
in  private  enterprise — remind  people  tbst 
such  widespread  distrust,  suspicion  and  fear 
is  fed  to  them — that  it  is  not  •  reCection 
of  their  own  knowledge. 

Perhaps  no  word  Is  so  abused  as  "bureau- 
crat."  I  am  s  bureaticrst,  I  suppose,  by  com- 
mon  definition,  sines  I  bold  a  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  post.  But  the  dictionary  definition 
of  a  bureaucrat  says  it  is  one  who  "governs 
by  arbitrary  and  rigid  routine."  According  to 
the  dictionary,  I  am  not  a  bureaucrat,  then, 
because  I  don't  govern — and  of  course.  I 
would  claim  that  I  do  nothing  by  "arbitrary 
and  rigid  routine." 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  I  and  all  othcf 
adnUnlstrative  officials  carry  out  laws  mads 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  a  Con- 
gress which  is  elected  by  the  people  and  la 
responsible  to  the  people.  There  Is  nothing 
unprecedented  or  mysterious  about  this  It 
Is  essentially  the  same  governmental  pro- 
cedure we  have  been  observing  since  the 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

CONCaXSS     AND    AOMINISTaATIVK     ACEMCICS    CAN 
COOPCBATC 

In  the  same  spirit,  I  believe  we  should 
examine  the  validity  of  tlie  claim  that  thers 
Inevitably  must  be  conflict  and  antagonism 
between  Congress  and  the  administrativs 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  Is  my  own 
deep  conviction  that  this  is  not  Inevitable, 
that  teamwork  and  cooperation  can  be 
achieved  in  administrative-congressional 
relations,  and  that  such  teamwork  within 
government  is  essential  to  the  most  effec- 
tive functioning  of  our  society  and  o<  our 
economy. 

I  think  we  can  all  benefit  from  time  to 
time  by  reiteration  of  the  basic  functions  of 
these  two  branches  of  government.  After 
Congreas  has  established  the  broad  policies 
of  government  and  has  fixed  the  outlines  and 
limitations  of  governmental  programs,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  administrative 
branch  to  execute  those  programs  and  poli- 
cies. Both  Congress  and  the  public  have  tb« 
right  and  In  fact  the  obligation  to  demand 
that  the  administration  of  governmental 
functions  not  only  shall  be  faithfully  in  ac- 
cord with  the  policies  laid  down  by  Congress 
but  sliall  also  be  carried  cut  with  maximum 
economy  and  efficiency. 

I  like  to  think  there  is  another  obligation. 
When  governmental  functions  are  effectively 
performed,  they  should  be  assured  the  recog- 
nition and  indeed  the  applause  of  Congreas 
and  the  public.  And  if  modifications  in  es- 
tablished governmental  policies  should  bs 
desired,  the  people  and  the  Congress  should 
exercise  their  democratic  right  to  change 
them,  rather  than  merely  express  their  dis- 
content by  criticism  of  administrative  agen- 
cies for  carryU}g  out  policies  laid  down  by 
Congress. 
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I  feel  there  are  many  concrete  ways  In 
which  cooperation  and  teamwork  between 
administrative  agencies  and  the  Ck)ngresa 
ca''  be  reinforced  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  branches  and  certainly  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Nation  at  large.  By  establishing  a 
separation  of  powers  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government, 
the  Constitution  In  no  sense  requires  that  a 
chasm  shall  separate  them.  Every  practical 
step  that  can  be  taken  to  keep  Congress 
fully  and  continuously  Informed  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  governmental  programs 
and  to  keep  the  administrative  agencies  In 
touch  with  congressional  thinking  and  re- 
action to  governmental  prograias  Is.  In  my 
opinion,  an  Important  contribution  to  the 
effective  functioning  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. RegiUar  contacts  between  admin- 
istrative oflBclals  and  congressional  commit- 
tees need  not  and  should  not  be  limited  to 
legislative  hearings. 

I  can  personally  testify  to  the  benefit  of 
a  legrular  Interchange  of  Information  and 
views  Since  the  spring  of  this  year,  officials 
of  the  National  Housing  Agency  have  met 
regularly  In  informal  monthly  meetings 
with  the  House  Public  Julldlngs  and 
Ground.-  Committee,  which  originates  the 
basic  legislation  for  war  housing  financed 
by  public  funds.  Through  these  meetings, 
the  committee  has  kept  current  on  all  de- 
velopments In  the  war  housing  program,  the 
N.  H.  A.  has  benefited  from  a  first-hand  Im- 
pression of  congressional  views  on  war  hous- 
ing, and  the  general  atmosphere  of  team- 
work and  cooperation  which  has  resulted  con- 
vinces me  that  a  broader  application  of  this 
■imple  technique  might  well  be  appropriate. 
We  have  made  a  similar  proposal  to  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
intend  to  renew  it  since  this  Is  the  commit- 
tee which  traditionally  has  originated  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  total  housing  pro- 
gram. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ACKTEMKNTS  AEC   IMFXXATIVE 

I  believe  we  in  housing  are  operating  In 
one  of  those  broad  fields  of  American  ac- 
tivity In  which  common  agreement  on  basic 
objectives  Is  not  only  possible  but  Impera- 
tive. Let  us  ask  ourselves  a  few  questions 
to  clarify  the  atmosphere.  Are  there  re- 
Bpon£lble  groups  which  oppose  raising  the 
housing  standards  for  the  American  people 
•8  a  whole?  Are  there  any  who  object  to 
providing  stable  employment  at  good  wages 
lor  Increased  numbers  of  workers?  Are  there 
those  who  fear  a  greatly  expanded  output 
by  the  building  materials  Industry,  or  the 
Investment  of  a  greater  volume  of  national 
■avlngs  In  hoiislng?    Of  course  there  aren't. 

If  we  concentrate  our  energies  on  secur- 
ing common  agreement  on  these  big  housing 
objectives  rather  than  on  aggravating  dif- 
ferences of  viewpoint  on  small  issues,  then 
ws  can  move  forward  on  a  broad  scale  that 
Will  provide  productive  sctJvity  for  all  elC' 
ta*^i»  tn  the  bousing  flekl. 

Tb*  ultlm*t«  answer  rejtts.  of  eow^e.  with 
tb*  Aroeticafi  pfofrUi  tt»fU  Th«  pt/bikra 
nwttd*  will  tUfUnmtnt  tb«  nmitttti  r.i  Oo^, 
tm*n^ni  prjiei^n  mmnn  ihti  pm*-^nf  pwi* 

itmi4mu-u  tf>#  t'iW  ttt  pftjifhtti,  I  K*n  mtiiy 
ptt^ui  ii.mi  urn  put*'.Ui  mil  Ottrntit^  mMUi' 
mum  p*^H'jfm»titM  tuHii  umntrt.Hutut  mi^ 
that  It  «ui  at»u  d«man4  mti%imum  psitorm' 
•itc«  from  IjUMitiJttiM  tn  ttunt.  I  fs«l  sure 
that  the  American  p*<>pl*  will  insist  that  tiis 
tremetidoua  prc4ucttvily  we  have  now  mo- 
blliced  b)  win  the  war  shall  also  be  mobU 
llzed  to  w'li  the  peace. 

The  central  fact  in  post-war  housing,  as  In 
•U  other  b^slc  spheres  of  the  economy,  will 
be  111  my  opinion  the  people's  demand  for 
good  hou.sing— for  better  hottflug  thau  we 


have  had  in  the  past — for  a  housing  pro- 
gram that  win  neglect  no  segment  of  the 
population.  There  are  many  important  ob- 
jectives in  post-war  housing  which  follow 
from  this  central  fact.  We  want  to  provide 
good  livelihoods  for  large  numbers  of  build- 
ing workers.  We  want  to  make  possible  fair 
profits  for  builders  and  contractors.  We 
want  to  provide  large,  profitable  outlets  lor 
the  building  materials  industry  and  for  the 
Nation's  financial  Institutions.  We  want  to 
help  cities  rebuild  their  blighted,  run-down 
neighborhoods.  But  our  main  objective  in 
a  housing  program  must  be  to  provide  good 
housing  for  all  American  families.  They  are 
the  constituents  whom  we  all  seek  to  serve. 


Science,  Faith,  and  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  December  15).  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  commencement  address  de- 
livered by  me  last  night  at  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science.  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  on  the  subject  Science.  Faith,  and 
Freedom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Members  of  the  graduating  class:  Service, 
not  title.  Is  the  true  mark  of  greatness. 
Thomas  Edison.  Charles  Kettering,  Henry 
Ford,  and  Orvllle  Wright  are  great  men  with- 
out titles.  They  are  quite  real  and  human. 
Three  were  born  in  Ohio,  one  in  Michigan. 
Three  are  living  and  the  other  died  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Their  nearness,  their  modesty,  and 
the  elemental  greatness  of  their  service  dis- 
courage noisy  acclaim.  Yet  war  or  no  war. 
victory  or  defeat,  man's  standard  of  living 
has  been  raised  forever  by  the  electric  lights, 
automobiles,  airplanes,  and  examples  they 
have  given  to  the  world.  Their  service  wlU 
survive  the  war,  as  weU  as  help  to  win  It. 

These  men  are  the  very  hands  of  God. 
They  are  prlceleas.  They  are  worth  studying. 
Their  nearness,  their  modesty,  and  the  ele- 
mental nature  of  their  service  make  them 
readUy  available,  if  not  for  rwisy  acclaim,  at 
least  as  examples.  I  do  not  suggest  that  you 
try  to  duplicate  them  precisely,  for  In  doing 
so  you  would  eliminate  yourselves  i  «uq- 
gest.  however,  that  all  of  us  seek  the  prin- 
clplf^  by  which  they  made  so  much  of  them- 
sslvM,  for  it  is  by  making  the  mont  of  our- 
sslvOT  that  w«  emn  fnOrr  mir  irrest«st  •*Tvfc* 
Ho  iTfM  t»n  do  more,    tto  r/rt*  ithmnn  a^y  ><t 

f/t  f*/'t  m0  ttt*n  *4  m'Uttt*'*  Y'f*t  >.»•>•  W(»>/t, 
wf  thm  %ti*mU4Ui»i  »tt^  ih0  *tfj»«  i4if^t  'Ph-'^t 

wa*  anUttu^n  a  uttturfmuHt  b^/;  M/ai  14  n 
•till  t«  unknown  u,  ifAU  t«eiu,w  ui*ti  m.' 
trained  In  »eumc»  Voii  ar*  lmfct«e«  iA  th:» 
knowledge  and  sknl  Its  future  vuius  will 
d#p*nd  upon  the  uss  which  yyu  und  those 
ltk«  you  mak*  of  it. 

These  four  men  are  albo  m«?n  of  faiih— 
deep  faith  in  God,  and  man  and  themselves. 
They  have  shown  perfect  faith  In  the  laws  of 
God,  and  the  universe.  They  have  shown 
tremendous  faith  in  themselves,  and  they 
have  shown  an  appreciation  of  and  a  faltli 


In  their  fellow  workers.  All  of  this  was  nec- 
essary in  order  to  share  in  shaping  the  des- 
tiny of  man  as  they  have  done,  for  no  one 
man  can  do  much  alone. 

Christopher  Wren,  the  great  English 
builder  of  cathedrals,  one  day  visited  one  of 
hl.-i  projects  in  its  early  stages.  He  stopped 
beside  a  man  who  was  digging  a  foundation 
and  said  to  him,  "What  are  you  doing,  my 
man?"  Without  lo<jking  up  the  man  re- 
plied, "Cp.n't  you  see?  I'm  digging  a  hole." 
Wien  replied.  "Yes;  so  ycu  are."  and  went  on 
to  the  next  man.  Wren  asked  him  "What 
are  you  doing,  my  man?"  Without  looking 
up  he  grunted  and  said,  "Can't  you  see?  I'm 
mixing  mortar."  Wren  replied,  "Yes;  so  you 
are,"  and  went  on  to  the  next  man.  This 
m;in  was  chipping  a  great  block  of  stone. 
Wren  asked  him.  "What  are  you  doing,  my 
mini?"  The  man  stopped,  looked  up  at  the 
gieat  architect,  smiled,  and  said,  "I'm  build- 
ing a  cathedral."  V»rcn  smiled,  shook  hands 
with  the  man  and  said,  "Yes;  we  are  building 
it  together  "  The  third  was  the  only  one 
of  the  three  workmen  who  understood  his 
wurk.  Ho  saw  its  relation  to  the  whole.  He 
drew  from  it  the  great  Joy  of  the  great  under- 
taking of  which  it  was  an  essential  part. 

With  scientific  knowledge  and  skill  you 
can  do  great  work.  But  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  relation  of  your  work  to  the  needs 
of  humanity  you  can  see  greater  reason  for  it, 
feel  greater  pride  In  It,  and  you  are  better 
able  to  discover  Improvements  that  will  make 
your  work  more  valuable  to  the  whole.  You 
then  may  be  able  to  lead  as  well  as  to  keep 
step  with  your  generation.  By  all  helping 
one  another,  the  people  of  the  world  can  rl£e 
to  their  greatest  heights.  The  more  they  thus 
benefit  by  one  another's  help  the  more  neces- 
sary It  is  for  them  all  to  be  competent  and 
for  them  all  to  have  appreciation  of  and  faith 
In  their  fellow  men. 

Edison,  Kettering,  Ford,  and  Wright  also 
are  men  of  freedom.  They  are  products  of 
America's  faith  that  the  road  of  individual 
opportunity  Is  the  best  road  to  the  greatest 
happiness  for  the  greatest  number. 

About  a  year  ago  when  Heru-y  Ford  was 
demonstrating  his  new  Ferguson  tractors  to 
the  Truman  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  Detroit,  he  said  to  me,  "In  industry 
when  the  cost  of  labor  went  up,  we  absorbed  it 
by  Improving  our  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing processes.  We  did  this  and  everybody 
benefited.  In  agriculture,  although  the  cost 
of  labor  has  gone  up,  we  have  not  yet  im- 
proved our  scientific  processes  enough  to 
absorb  this  Increa.sed  cost,  but  I  believe  that 
we  can  do  it  I  believe  that  we  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  in  agriculture  50  per- 
cent." I  asked,  "How?"  He  replied,  "Princi- 
pally by  Improving  mechanical  processes." 

"We  have  Invented  and  are  proposing  to  sell 
aerlrultural  machinery  which  Is  lighter,  more 
p/flclent.  find  whl'h  requires  far  less  maln- 
ter.anr^  than  the  rild  The  value  of  the  scrap 
whirh  w*  receive  from  the  heavy  old  ma- 
rh\r,fT-/  wi;j  prc.vide  much  of  the  onaterlal 
tf.T  fh-»  T)*-*  ■■  Mr  yf,T6  mJjjht  H\mt  hn^i  tts' 
iPf'^t}  ff,  Jrrpr  .rr'm^nfs  »>r)f>«  ms/l#  In   th* 

*•»>***».»<*  «»,)»*  tm  It  ut/it  'hit',  i'/f  0»*  *«t;iv  '4 

tale'y    \t^tt  fl,./  tut  l«4<i'c   Utt  ttkUtnn^  tty  trt,M, 

»...lf  ('/  'jH  t«  '.-tlift  t«.;tc  "  WM  tiiH  ti'jijlh  hf,^« 
u  »^ ■,!/,(?  ',(  2t)  (>i  II II, i  III  ttu»  u^t  i,t  li^ru  ul. 
tiiial  pioduiii'  li  '/»,io  mi^ht  v/fl!  in<.itn  tl*« 
d.lfeiMne  t>ftw»i-ti  Lt/u»;duiice  and  emrcUy, 
bt-twffii  j,T(yj,(>«'iity  bnd  {Kiverly,  k.<etween  hap- 
pini-jM*  and  ni)--ery  the  world  aiuund  W.tb 
tliL'bf  p<)hKil;ilu!fs  and  the  tm|)ortant  relation 
oi  hfientific  di>c<Aery  to  the  fctandards  of 
t.>day,  1  ur^e  >ou  to  look  at  some  of  the  prob- 
lem.s  of  tomorrow.  Armed  with  your  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  with  faith  In  C  .d  and  man 
aiid   yuurseivts,   and   living    in   the   land    of 
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greatest  individual  freedom.  I  tirge  you  to 
face  the  large  problems  of  the  future  as 
boldly  as  your  pioneering  forefathers  faced 
and  overcame  th"  problems  of  the  past. 

This  generation  la  fighting  the  most  terri- 
ble and  destructive  war  in  history.  The 
United  Nations  are  fighting  it  for  personal 
liberty  as  oppKised  to  perpetual  slavery.  In 
order  to  make  the  victory  worthy  of  the 
tragic  price  paid  for  it.  the  victory  must  be 
complete  in  both  hemispheres  and  It  must 
establish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  for  many 
years  to  come,  with  opportunities  during  that 
peace  for  the  men  and  women  of  today,  their 
children  and  their  children's  children,  to 
enjoy  the  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  for 
which  this  generation  fights. 

You  must  look  beyond  the  bridge  of  vic- 
tory to  the  roads  to  lasting  peace.  No  one 
can  justify  the  high  cost  of  capturing  a 
bridge  merely  to  seize  the  bridgehead  on  the 
other  side.  We  must  plan  our  course  beyond 
that  bridge  as  carefully  as  we  plan  the  cap- 
ture of  the  bridge.  There  are  two  phases  of 
that  planning  beyond  victory  which  face  this 
graduating  class.  The  first  is.  Will  personai 
liberty  be  possible  after  the  war?  The  sec- 
ond is.  If  so,  how  best  can  it  be  secured  and 
retained?  The  answer  to  the  firat  depends 
largely  on  the  scientific  attainments  of  your 
generation.  The  answer  to  the  second  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  depth  of  the  faith 
of  your  generation. 

Following  complete  victory  In  both  hemi- 
spheres, the  world  will  find  its  tremendous 
and  growing  population  faced  with  the  ef- 
fecU  of  the  greatest  destruction  in  history 
of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  other  facilities 
of  civilization.  In  our  own  country,  not 
scorched  by  the  blast  of  battle,  we  shall 
face  this  post-war  ahortage  with  the  great- 
est handicap  of  taxation  in  our  history 
and  a  national  debt  10  times  what  It  was 
before  the  war.  It  wlU  be  necessary  to 
pay  these  taxes  and  carry  this  debt  with- 
out default.  Tills  debt  will  be  evidenced  by 
bonds  held  by  every  church,  trustee,  bank, 
insurance  company,  and  practically  every 
family  In  America.  It  will  amount  to  about 
$300,000,000,000.  The  Interest  charge  on  it, 
at  2  percent,  will  be  about  »6 ,000,000,000,  or 
enough  to  equal  the  entire  annual  cost  of 
our  Federal  civilian  Government.  We  must 
pay  tills  interest  and  also  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal as  it  becomes  due  so  that  we  may  at 
least  refund  the  rest.  If  we  can  do  this,  our 
credit  will  remain  secure  and  in  the  natural 
oouise  of  events  during  the  coming  genera- 
tion the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
measiulng  the  fixed  liability  of  tlie  Nation 
on  these  debU  probably  will  slowly  redtice 
Itself,  as  It  has  In  the  past,  so  that  the  ulti- 
mate burden  will  be  more  readily  payable. 
If.  on  the  other  band,  we  were  to  default  In 
making  any  of  theee  psymcnts  and  our  credit 
were  to  collapee.  It  not  only  would  bring  In- 
justice and  euflertng  to  eountless  people 
dependent  on  tbie  etedlt,  but  U  would  resuH 
In  a  great  setfclty  of  food,  elotblng.  uid  otber 
pfoperttee.  f^Med  wltti  this  scarcity  and  with 
*  errltleel  ««ed  for  law  and  order,  bowever 
MbitfMT,  H  woald  tw  fieweary  io  eeuMisli 
tnuh  •  etn^i  rmfltnmiUiiUrtt  nt  ttw  DtM  tt>e« 
we  fnHfhi   «^i   wtrndn   wbetfcer   mti  wtn 

tltU  wmOd  h^ytitts  Am*fUu  »f  ith«ftf  Mtt4 
«/f^/rt«ft>ff  Uff  wW««*  #«  U/iHStti 

Qft  ti»«  oitm  tmt4,  Ut  ttiurf  iHt»  \m4  *4 
UiM^tMm  %UA  6*tH  titmmtUuUf,  It  wUl  ftM 
nmtifm»n  tor  A«iMrrlc«  Uj  pr<.4u£«  a  natUHMd 
IruuHM  w  greater  than  lu  |>fS'War  ri*tk>n«| 
Income,  To  do  this,  »e  must  ftnd  a  great 
volume  of  new  useful  wealtb.  I  believe  we 
can  do  ao.  Tbere  will  be  no  great  new  areae 
of  free  public  land  'or  development.  There 
will  be  no  great  new  gold  mines  available, 
and  U  tbere  were  they  would  not  meet  the 
need.  On  tbe  other  hand,  tbere  are  "acrefi 
of  diamonds"  In  our  own  back  yards  con- 


sisting of  the  tremendous  discoveries  making 
new  uses  of  the  resources  dose  at  hand. 
Theae  values  are  to  be  found  in  the  great 
discoveries  that  have  been  made  but  not  yet 
fully  developed  through  the  tremendous 
mobilization  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the 
sharing  of  it  through  the  research  labora- 
tories and  the  scientific  libraries  and  colleges 
of  today.  I  refer  to  the  infinite  developments 
In  the  past  20  years  in  such  fields  as  those  of 
aviation,  radio,  electric  power.  Dlrael  power, 
automotive  power,  possibly  atomic  power, 
electric  welding,  the  use  of  light  metals, 
chemistry,  including  the  adaptation  of  chem- 
istry to  agriculture  sometimes  called  chemur- 
gy,  the  development  of  countless  plastics  In- 
cluding the  elastic  plastics  caUed  synthetic 
rubber,  fiber  glass,  new  prodjcta  of  wood, 
new  building  materials  and  processes,  im- 
proved facilities  for  air  cooling,  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  products,  not  only  for 
food  but  for  industry,  such  as  the  soybean, 
the  development  of  the  sulfa  drugs,  and 
countless  other  advances  which  have  con- 
tributed and  can  contribute  to  the  health  and 
productivity  of  man. 

The  recital  of  these  limltlesa  resources  en- 
courages us  to  hope  that  the  Increased  wealth 
and  national  Income  needed  tomorrow  is 
available  if  man  uses  the  proper  methods  to 
make  it  so.  It  is  here  that  your  science  is 
needed,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  not 
be  found  wanting.  With  the  development  of 
this  production,  economic  liberty  and  happi- 
ness at  least  is  possible.  The  ner^  question 
Is:  How  can  it  be  secured? 

To  secure  it  there  must  be  peace,  stabUity, 
and  assurance  of  stability  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  there  must  be  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity for  many  peers  of  Edison,  Kettering, 
Ford,  and  Wright  to  develop.  It  cannot  be 
secured  by  any  nation  alone.  It  can  come 
only  through  such  a  universal  unity  of  pur- 
pose that  the  resort  to  war  will  be  unwise 
and  impractical. 

We  shall  need  at  least  military  stabUlty, 
and  to  that  end  we  certainly  should  retain 
the  military  unity  that  we  have  had  during 
the  war.  As  long  as  the  championship  mili- 
tary team  of  the  United  Nations  remains  com- 
pletely intact  there  Is  substantial  assurance 
of  military  stabUity  in  the  world.  If,  how- 
ever, this  championship  team  permits  Itself 
to  disintegrate  to  any  degree,  then  a  cor- 
responding degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  automatically  ai^Mars.  Each  nation, 
large  or  smaU,  will  seek  to  offset  that  uncer- 
tainty with  a  corresponding  degree  of  prepa- 
ration. This  will  mean  mUltary  ezpenditurea 
and  alliances.  At  the  moment  when  de- 
creased taxes  and  debts  are  an  eaeentlal  to 
recovery,  this  unneceasary  expense  will  handi- 
cap, If  not  destroy,  the  opportunity  tot  re- 
covery. Let  us,  therefore,  seek  to  retain  mili- 
tary unity  among  the  United  NatUma  In 
peace  as  well  as  in  war.  It  wUl  be  a  guaranty 
of  order  and  tbe  eaeentlal  foundation  for  re- 
ductions In  armaments. 

geeopdiy,  U  we  ar*  to  hmf  ttet  Meuranee 
of  continuing  eeoaonle  etebiltty  which  Is  tbe 
eaeentlal  tounOaiUm  for  ««0t«l  inveeimente 
in  pfttM*  eaieiynii  «•  dMWiof  mv  dl«e<yv' 
tfUm,  ifMtfe  ittml  few  mUiifiUftnt6  •  imnhm  fof 
4tiimmtMfm  itfUfiMMfftmi  U>§tii  mum  mt4 
9^ittiiHA$  MMf  m1^nt^  f9*^^mm  Mi  •  f«tf  m*4 
M'd^  imf*h*f  t»M4  wtti  §tm9iMHt4  1^  A^/^ 
A4«>Mi>  tA  tt4*  wttrUt  TMi  mti»  P^  mm*  mm 
tmnuuumMt  m§tmmtni«i*  •wowg  ti*§  mhcvm 
of  tb«  world 

Thirdiy,  wiiMn  om  fffttlM,  •!  Umi.  i^m» 
muet  be  developed  m  ovenrbelming  peraonat 
detcrmlnatioD  to  produce  and  to  do  wbAtever 
Will  Buke  tnereMed  productldn  poaalble  and 
enjoyable.  For  eumple,  tbere  muet  be  tbe 
opportunity  and  a  nstural  Incentive  for  ttoe 
Individual  to  produce.  Tbla  can  iHipMr  In 
tbe  opportunity  to  abare  generously  In  tbe 
bcneflte  and  earnings  from  resulu  eectured. 
Incentive  taxes  can  make  It  advantageous  for 


the  taxpayer  to  produce  more  gooda.  increase 
hia  facilities,  or  employ  more  people.  We 
must  adopt  aoxmd  financial  pollciee  in  tbe 
interest  of  permanent  stability  rather  than 
excuse  unsound  financial  policies  on  the 
groimd  that  they  are  to  be  temporary.  Our 
spendthrift  days  will  then  be  done;  we  must 
not  continue  to  pay  operating  expensea  out 
of  borrowed  capital.  The  time  has  come  to 
think  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  tbe  preeent, 
and  to  produce  as  well  aa  consume. 

In  peace  cs  well  as  in  war,  we  are  at  the 
crossroads  of  two  philosophies—one  totali- 
tarian; the  other  democratic.  One  puts  Its 
faith  primarily  in  dictation  and  discipline. 
The  other  puts  its  faith  primarily  in  free- 
dom, and  fairness.  We  must  choose  between 
them  and  then  vigcrously  si-pport  our  choice. 

When  Lincoln  was  asked  to  define  democ- 
racy he  wrote:  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so 
I  would  not  t>e  a  master.  Thia  expresses  my 
.dea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from 
this,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no 
democracy."  What  he  said  was.  "As  I  would 
not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master"  of 
someone  else  to  be  my  slave.  He  put  his  faith 
in  the  freeman,  neither  slave  nor  master.  He 
had  the  faith  in  God  and  man  and  hlmaelf 
that  is  the  foundation  of  democracy  and  he 
believed  in  freedom  of  opportunity. 

I  chooee  his  philosophy,  but  to  practice 
it  on  a  national  scale  la  not  easy.  To  guide 
our  course  along  this  road  we  must  protect 
America  against  political  dictatorships  on  the 
one  hand  and  against  economic  dictatorships 
on  the  other.  Also  we  muat  constantly  de- 
velop the  capacity  of  the  Individxial  dtlaen 
and  his  faith  in  himself. 

Political  dictatorships  express  themselves 
through  all  sorts  of  governmental  domina- 
tion behind  which  is  the  th^ry  that  citisena 
are  servants  of  the  state  rather  than  the 
state  the  servant  of  its  citizens.  We  must 
resist  this  doctrine  both  from  without  and 
from  within.  To  reaist  it  from  without  we 
must  win  the  war.  encourage  the  formation 
of  an  international  organisation  among  all 
peace-loving  states,  large  and  small,  for  tbe 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. We  will  do  well  to  encourage  tbe 
decentralization  of  International  problems 
B  that  they  may  be  solved  aa  far  as  poaalble 
in  regional  areas  without  Involving  the  cen- 
tralized authority  of  tbe  entire  world  for 
their  solution.  We  will  do  well  to  encour- 
age the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  nations 
as  distinguished  from  tbe  spirit  of  domina- 
tion of  one  over  tbe  other  or  a  balance  of 
competing  power.  Within  our  own  Nation, 
we  will  do  well  to  empbastze  a  determined 
policy  favoring  the  recovery  cA  private  en- 
terprise. We  will  do  well  to  recognlae  tbe 
need  for  a  transition  period  from  war  econ- 
omy to  private  economy  with  appioprlate 
boarde  of  appeal  from  tbe  declelone  of  ad- 
mlnlatratlve  oOoera.  We  ibould  inolode  the 
orderly  ecbcduling  of  tbe  tranelilon  from  a 
fovemmentally  contncHled  eeoDomy  to  a  fitf 
freer  private  econoiy  toctadtaf  the  advaoee 
dertgnatlon  of  WhMfe  CkrvemMS*  irtMrte 
ihetl  en««time  to  opmt^.  Am  prcMpt  eel' 
Hewitt  ot  tUshm  fUmf  f r«M  th«  mmt0l 
««lMi  &I  Otrftrammu  umMt^,  Mm  fifpt 

mdmff  mis  ¥t  mtrfiktt  ttmrnumimi  fttmu 
*Md  mnftm, 
On  me  uiim  lmt4,  H  t»  »^mttf  imp«ruut% 

Tbi«  wm  fUUtr  mmm  §o90rnmmti$t  »HUm 
In  the  puMU  inUtmt  m  to  Mit«rMUoiial 

civUUn  aviation,  for  reMonable  tartfe,  tor 
tbe  regletratkm  at  toterhdMoMl  Mrtela,  for 
tbe  atoblliaation  of  lAterMtkmal  credit  and 
exchange,  for  the  flnaoalBg  of  aono  foreign 
Induetrlee  by  American  capital,  for  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  tbe  world's  potroleum 
resouroee  and  for  tbe  aupport  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.    Internally,  it  wlU 
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mean  Impressing  business  with  a  public  In- 
terest In  some  cases  where  the  economic 
developments  of  our  time  may  place  the 
public  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  can  exer- 
cise a  dominating,  vital  private  control  over 
the  public.  The  provision  for  Federal  in- 
corporation of  companies  in  appropriate 
cases,  and  the  adjustment  of  patent  rights 
so  as  to  reward  inventors  for  their  Initiative 
without  violating  the  broader  public  interest 
in  the  development  rather  than  the  retard- 
ing of  scientific   progress. 

With  tb's  protection  against  political  and 
economic  dictatorships  goes  the  obligation  to 
help  each  Individual  citizen  to  put  to  the 
greatest  possible  service  every  capacity  with 
which  he  is  endowed.  To  this  end  there  1«  an 
Immediate  need  for  frank  and  vigorous  coop- 
eration between  management,  labor,  and 
agriculture  under  strong  leadership  by  the 
Federal  Departments  of  Commerce,  Labor, 
and  Agriculture  assisted  by  the  freely  chosen 
civilian  representatives  of  these  fields  of 
modern  endeavor.  We  shall  need  an  orderly 
timing  of  the  program  of  reconversion  from 
war  to  private  economy,  a  review  and  fair 
adjustment  of  inequities  that  may  exist  in 
the  present  levels  of  prices  and  wages  all 
with  a  view  to  holding  the  approved  line  of 
prices  and  wages  In  the  Interests  of  everyone 
against  th  -  forces  of  ninaway  Infiatlon.  We 
shall  need  programs  of  fair  participation  by 
workers  In  the  profits  of  their  labor,  the  de- 
velopment of  Incentive  taxation  to  reward 
those  who  increase  production,  plant  capac- 
ity, or  employment  in  their  respective  indus- 
tries. We  shall  need  to  regulate  the  demobil- 
ization of  the  armed  forces  and  the  war  work- 
ers so  as  to  provide  orderly  schedules  of 
release,  adequate  dismissal  or  mustering-out 
payments,  prompt  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  reemployment  at  old  Jobs 
and  training  for  new  Jobs.  Special  care 
should  be  given  to  racial  questions  and  those 
of  the  migration  of  workers  resulting  from 
the  changes  from  war  to  peace  economy. 
This  will  call  for  a  national  reemployment 
service  of  great  efficiency,  discretion,  and 
breadth  of  mind.  There  will  be  need  for 
the  fair  allocation  of  early  supplies  of  mate- 
rials, labor,  and  other  elements  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  so  as  to  help  meet  the 
tremendous  post-war  demands  not  only  for 
consiuner  goods,  but  for  aemldurable  and 
durable  good.s  including  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural equipment.  There  will  be  need  for 
the  development  of  our  foreign  trade,  and 
also  of  building  construction  with  special 
emphasis  upon  opportunities  for  private  en- 
terprise and  private  housing.  There  will  be 
need  for  encouragement  of  the  development 
of  new  Inventions  leading  to  new  industries 
and  new  forms  of  employment.  Emphasis 
will  be  needed  on  aviation's  enormous  poten- 
tial influence  on  military,  commercial,  and 
private  transportation.  Small  business,  as 
well  aa  large,  should  share  in  the  recovery. 
Emphasis  in  agriculture  should  Include  ef- 
forts to  reduce  our  cost  of  production  and 
to  increase  our  world  markets.  We  should 
seek  additional  world  trade  for  America 
growing  naturally  and  fairly  out  of  lend- 
lease  obligations  to  America.  To  meet  emer- 
gencies and  adjust  inequalities,  rather  than 
as  a  major  element  in  the  program  of  recov- 
ery, there  will  be  need  for  programs  of  con- 
struction of  public  works  with  emplrasls  on 
those  of  a  productive  nature  and  which  can 
be  financed  locally.  Similarly,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
social  security  and  relief  where  the  program 
of  production  may  fail  to  prevent  the  need 
Jor  it. 

The  standards  of  living  in  our  civilization 
depend  upon  our  men  of  science.  The  pres- 
ervation of  the  Individual  liberty  that  has 
made  possible  our  advance  thus  far,  for  which 
cur  Nation  was  founded  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  which  this  war  is  being  fought  de- 


pends upon  winning  the  war  and  upon  the 
capacity  of  mankind  in  general  and  of  Amer- 
ica in  particular  to  preserve  the  philosophy 
expressed  in  the  simplest  terms  in  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

In  this  time  of  crisis  we  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  that  Declaration  was  not 
merely  an  act  separating  the  American  Colo- 
nies from  Great  Britain.  It  was  an  applica- 
tion to  America  of  a  fundamental  faith  em- 
phasizing the  equal  dignity  of  every  individ- 
ual human  soul.  Lincoln  further  emphasized 
this  in  an  Immortal  speech  in  1858.  He  then 
said,  in  referring  to  the  founders  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  "These  by  their  represent- 
atives in  old  Independence  Hall  said  to  the 
whole  race  of  men:  'We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self  evident:  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.'  This  was  their  majestic  Inter- 
pretation of  the  economy  of  the  universe. 
"This  was  their  lofty  and  wise  and  noble  under- 
standing of  the  Justice  of  the  Creator  to  his 
creatures — yes,  gentlemen,  to  all  his  crea- 
tures— to  the  whole  great  family  of  man. 
In  their  enlightened  belief  nothing  stamped 
with  the  divine  Image  and  likeness  was  sent 
into  the  world  to  be  trodden  on  and  degraded 
and  Imbruted  by  its  fellows.  They  grasped 
not  only  the  whole  race  of  man  then  living 
but  they  reached  forward  and  seized  upon  the 
farthest  posterity.  They  erected  a  beacon  to 
guide  their  children,  and  their  children's 
children,  and  the  countless  myriads  who 
should  Inhabit  the  earth  in  other  ages.  Wise 
statesmen  as  they  were,  they  knew  the  tend- 
ency of  prosperity  to  breed  tyrants,  and  so 
they  established  these  great  self-evident 
truths — that  when  in  the  distant  future  some 
man,  some  faction,  some  interest,  should  set 
up  the  doctrine  that  none  but  rich  men, 
none  but  white  men,  or  none  but  Anglo- 
Saxon  white  men  were  entitled  to  life,  liberty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  their  posterity 
might  look  up  again  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  take  courage  to  renew  the 
battle  which  their  fathers  began,  so  that 
truth  and  justice  and  mercy  and  all  the  hu- 
mane and  Christian  virtues  might  not  be 
extinguished  from  the  land;  so  that  no  man 
would  hereafter  dare  to  limit  and  circum- 
scribe the  great  principles  on  which  the 
temple  of  liberty  was  being  built." 

It  Is  for  all  of  us,  therefore,  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  making  the  most  of  ourselves  so  that 
we  can  render  our  greatest  possible  service 
to  humanity,  and  especially  so  that  when 
those  who  are  fighting  the  battles  of  America 
on  the  firing  lines  shall  return  to  America 
they  shall  find  here  the  free,  the  beautiful, 
the  inspiring  America  of  which  they  think. 
of  which  they  dream,  and  for  wh;i-h  they 
fight. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  21  {legislative  day  of   i 
Wednesday.  December  15) ,19 i3  \ 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  high  on  ! 
the  Hst  of  this  Nation's  unprecedented 
accomplishments  in  war  production  must 
be  placed  the  synthetic-rubber  program, 
which  has  virtually  freed  us  from  de- 
pendence upon  our  traditional  foreign 


-•sources  of  raw  rubber,  now  fallen  under 
the  domination  of  Japan. 

In  2  short  years,  America's  synthetic 
rubber  program,  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  able  and  dynamic  direction  of  Its 
original  administrator,  William  Jeffers, 
has  largely  redressed  the  unfavorable 
circumstances  which  attended  the  rubber 
supply  of  this  Nation  shortly  after  the 
fateful  and  treacherous  blows  which 
were  struck  at  us  and  our  allies  by  Japan 
in  the  far  Pacific. 

In  connection  with  the  achievements 
of  America's  synthetic  rubber  program, 
the  Kobuta  Rubber  Plant  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  is  worthy  of  special  mention,  for  this 
plant  has  achieved  a  production  record 
in  .synthetic  rubber  of  more  than  50  per- 
cent beyond  its  oi'iginal  rated  capacity. 
The  workers  and  management  of  this 
plant,  located  in  the  heart  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's war  production  region,  are  de- 
serving of  full  recognition  for  the  vital 
wartime  role  which  they  have  played  in 
attaining  this  remarkable  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Hiram  How- 
ard, published  in  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  on  Sunday,  December  19, 1943, 
which  deals  with  the  recognized  success 
of  this  Nation's  synthetic  rubber  pro- 
gram, and  the  part  which  the  Kobuta 
plant  has  played  in  the  accomplishment 
of  those  in.=;piring  results. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

KOBUT.4     RUBFEH     PLANT     CALLED     MlRACTJE     JOB 

AS  War  Output  Soars 
(By  Hiram  Howard) 

The  Nation's  synthetic  rubber  program  Is 
now  "over  the  hump"' — more  than  76  percent 
of  the  way  toward  the  capacity  goal  of 
850  000  long  tons  annually. 

But  of  all  the  great  chemical  and  syn- 
thetic rubber  processing  plants  which  have 
been  built  to  achieve  this  goal,  the  one  at 
Kobuta,  operated  by  the  Koppers  United  Co., 
most  gladdens  the  hearts  of  Government  offl- 
clals  In  charge  of  the  program. 

Col.  Bradley  Dewey,  the  Government's 
Rubber  Director,  was  one  of  the  "brass  hats" 
from  Washington  who  recently  inspected 
Kobuta  and  attended  a  dinner  here  which 
marked  Kcbuta's  full-scale  production  at 
rates  more  than  50  percent  in  excess  of  Its 
rated  capacity.  His  comment  was  thaf'It's 
on  the  way  to  being  the  miracle  Job  of  the 
program." 

PRAISE  BY   OFFICIALS 

Stanley  Crcssland.  executive  vice  president, 
Rubber  Reserve  Corporation,  went  even  fur- 
ther: 

"I  don't  think  we  could  have  gone  any- 
where else  in  the  country  and  got  the  same 
results." 

H.  J.  Klossner,  president.  Rubber  Reserve 
Corporation,  was  also  lavish  in  his  praise  for 
all  those  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  who 
helped  push  Kobuta  to  completion.  And 
this  cooperation,  he  asserted,  included  the 
Pittsburgh  newspapers  "•  •  •  who  sought 
and  obtained  the  facts  before  they  wrote 
their  stories." 

He  also  mentioned  Pittsburgh's  unsur- 
passed researcli  facilities. 

Cros,sland  is  known  as  one  of  the  keymen 
in  the  rub'oer  program.  Both  Kobuta  and 
the  giant  new  plant  at  Institute,  he  re- 
vealed, are  now  producing  butadiene,  the 
most  important  chemical  in  the  manufacture 
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of  synthetic  rubber  at  a  rate  of  68  percent 
•bead  of  their  rated  capacity. 

CHAMP  PRODUCER 

Kobuta,  however,  is  the  champion.  One  of 
its  butadiene  units  was  the  best  in  the  Na- 
tion during  November.  And  its  total  prociuc- 
tlon  topped  all  others — more  than  one- 
seventh  of  all  the  chemicals  used  to  make 
synthetic  rubber. 

But  keen  rivalry  between  Kobuta  and  other 
plants  Is  expected  to  continue,  and  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  some  more  records  fall  soon. 

Butadiene,  the  Government  men  empha- 
size. Is  the  chemical  most  needed  now  to  boost 
rubber  production.  It  can  be  made  either 
from  grain  alcohol  or  from  petroleum.  But 
the  plants  for  producing  It  from  oil  were  only 
89  percent  finished  by  the  end  of  October, 
throwing  the  lion's  share  of  the  burden  on 
such  plants  as  Kobuta,  which  make  It  from 
alcohol. 

This  grettly  increased  demand  for  alcohol 
to  make  butadiene  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  the  Nation  s  distilleries  are  now  all  war 
plants. 

CONStTMES  ALCOHOL 

Kobuta  alone  digests  more  than  820,000 
gallons  of  alcohol  every  day  In  its  vast  maze 
of  tanks,  valves,  piping,  pumps,  scrubbers, 
and  stills.  And  that's  enough  hard  stuff  to 
provide  the  alcoholic  kick  in  at  least  one 
drink  for  every  adult  In  the  United  States. 

Kobuta  Is  the  world's  largest  synthetic  rub- 
ber project  In  one  place  under  one  manage- 
ment located  on  a  near-level  200-acre  site 
facing  the  Ohio  River  between  Beaver  and 
Midland. 

Its  rated  capacity  Is  80,000  tons  of  butadiene 
and  87,500  tons  of  styrene  annually. 

Ctonstructlon  of  such  a  vast  plant,  involv- 
ing so  many  niw  problems,  was  turned  over 
to  the  Koppers  Co.  here. 

The  Pittsburgh  concern  had  developed  a 
process  for  making  butadiene  from  benzene, 
which  is  one  of  the  byproducts  from  coking 
coal.  But  the  final  decision  was  to  buUd 
a  plant  to  produce  butadiene  from  grain  alco- 
hol, using  a  process  developed  by  the  Carbide 
and  Carbon  Corporation. 

ENCIKKEXS    SCAKO 

Draftsmen  and  engineers  were  even  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  skilled  workmen  on 
the  Job.  Obtaining  the  necessary  valves, 
pumps,  and  other  equipment  was  a  never- 
ending  search.  And  to  complicate  matters 
even  further,  the  War  Production  Board  is- 
sued orders  curtailing  and  eliminating  the 
use  of  steel  and  other  metals  for  building 
shortly  after  work  on  the  project  started  in 
AprU    1942. 

So  it  was  -necessary  to  design  the  whole 
plant  to  keep  the  use  of  such  critical  mate- 
rials at  a  minimum.  Even  the  pipe  lines 
are  carried  on  concrete  trestles. 

But  somehow,  someway^  construction 
forged   ahead. 

Prank  R.  Creedon,  assistant  rubber  di- 
rector in  charge  of  plant  construction,  waxed 
lyrical  during  his  visit  here  last  week  as  he 
discussed  the   complete  Job. 

POWERHOUSE 

The  powerhouse,  most  impressive  Kobuta 
building,  he  described  as  "greatest  rein- 
forced concrete  structure  I  have  ever  seen." 

Creedon  and  other  Government  rubber 
officials  had  praise  for  all  concerned,  includ- 
ing the  Rust  Engineering  Co.,  Gibbs  &  Hill, 
powerhouse  engUieers,  and  Prack  &  Prack. 
architects  for  the  miscellaneous  structures 
at  Kobuta. 

One  of  the  Prack  &  Prack  trliunphs  is 
the  styrene-purificatlon  plant — a  reinforced 
concrete  tower  8  stories  high,  but  only 
16  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

PUMPTNO    PLANT 

Kobuta's  water  pumping  plant  has  a  larger 
capacity  than  the  city  of  Pittsburgh's.    The 


ftirnaces  making  steam  and  power  burn 
more  than  two  barge  loads  of  coal  per  day. 

It  takto  about  1,000  persons  to  operate 
Kobuta,  300  of  them  women  trained  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Geneva  Col- 
lege. 

But  they're  scattered  thinly  throughout 
the  laboratories,  control  rooms,  distilling 
towers,  and  powerhouse. 

In  a  chemical  plant  such  as  this,  pumps 
and  machinery  do  the  heavy  work,  and  the 
human  masters  simply  press  buttons,  watch 
gages,  and  turn  valves. 

POST-WAR    FATE 

What  will  be  Kobuta's  fate  after  the  war? 

Vice  President  Dan  M.  Rugg,  of  Koppers 
United,  answered  that  synthetic  rubber  will 
probably  be  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  natural  rubber,  and  in  addition,  other 
uses  for  both  butadiene  and  styrene  are  be- 
ing developed,  especially  in  the  field  of  plas- 
tics.    He  stated  flatly: 

"Koppers  expects  to  stay  in  the  rubber 
business." 


Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  nXINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  December  15),  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "It's  'Lend,'  Not  'Give'."  pub- 
lished in  the  Decatur,  111.,  Herald  on  No- 
vember 13, 1943,  and  one  under  the  head- 
line "Worth  20  bilUon,"  from  the  Peoria, 
HI.,  Journal-Transcript  of  November  12, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Decatur  (111.)  Herald  of  November 

13,  19431 

IT'S  "ixtfD."  NOT  "arv«" 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  Americans  either 
have  an  incorrect  Idea  of  the  repairment  terms 
of  lend-lease  or  else  frankly  admit  they  do 
not  know  the  basic  principles  of  the  program 
which  involves  many  billions  of  American 
dollars.  Only  one-third  of  the  public  knows 
about  the  reverse  features  of  lend-lease. 
Most  of  them  consider  the  program  strictly 
one  way,  a  necessary  expense  of  winning  the 
war. 

Those  findings  by  Dr.  Oallup's  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion  were  printed  in 
the  same  newspaper  editions  which  published 
some  of  the  details  of  the  new  British  white 
paper  on  lend-lease,  a  document  which 
shows  Britain  has  furnished  more  than  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  assistance  to  the 
United  States  and  even  more  than  that  sub- 
stantial figure  to  Soviet  Rtissia. 

Lend-lease  deserves  to  be  better  under- 
stood by  all  Americans  because  it  la  not  only 
a  principal  means  of  cooperative  action  by 
the  United  Nations  leagued  together  to  make 
war  Egainst  the  Axis,  but  is  also  an  existing, 
working  Instrumentality  which  may  be  used 
to  win  and  make  permanent  the  peace  which 
will  follow  an  Allied  victory. 

When  nations  join  together  to  wage  war 
for  their  mutual  protection  they  do  not  quib- 
ble over  considerations  of  finances  and  sov- 
ereignty.   They  appreciate  the  value  of  co- 


operation and  unselfish  purpose.  But  ones 
the  war  has  been  won  they  may  abandon  the 
agencies  of  cooperation  and  proceed  to  los* 
the  peace. 

The  Russian  people  learned  rather  late  in 
the  war  that  vast  quantities  of  war  materials 
were  being  supplied  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  lilany  Americans  do  not  real- 
l25e  that  lend-lease  works  both  waya— ac- 
tually— and  that  Rtissla  proposes  to  pay  off 
every  dollar  of  obligations.  This  informa- 
tion should  be  more  widely  known  so  that 
the  United  Nations  may  continue  to  stand 
together  in  the  important  efTcrt  to  guarantee 
the  peace  of  the  world  for  more  than  one 
generation. 

[From  the  Peoria  (HI.)  Journal -Transcript  ol 
November  12,  1943] 

WORTH    TWXMTT    BUXION 

There  is  far  more  to  the  concurrent  report 
Of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment regarding  reverse  lend-lease  than 
merely  the  news  implicit  in  announcement  of 
figures  and  facts  regarding  the  procedure. 

There  Ls  also  an  investment  in  mutual  good 
will  and  tolerance  between  British  and  Amer- 
ican peoples  to  be  discerned  in  the  careful 
explanation  of  what  the  British  have  done 
to  help  us  win  the  war,  as  well  as  what  we 
have  done  to  help  them.  The  latter  aspect  of 
otir  war  effort  is  pretty  generally  understood 
Reverse  lend-lease — which  the  British  call 
mutual  aid  is  not  nearly  so  well  under- 
stood. The  British  white  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject and  the  President's  detailed  accoimting. 
added  up  not  merely  to  further  the  task  of 
winning  the  war.  bul;  also  to  provide  a  sound 
mutual  tinderstandlng  for  steps  to  achieve 
a  Just  and  durable  peace. 

We  have  received  over  a  billion  In  reverse 
lend-lease,  Britain  sajrs.  The  President  speci- 
fies it  as  tl, 174,900,000.  through  last  June. 

The  dollar  symbol  Is  deceptive.  If  not  futile. 
We  have  received  far  more  than  a  billion  In 
British  aid.  We  received  a  year's  grace  be- 
fore Japan  and  Germany  decided  upon  their 
mad  course  of  attacking  us. 

That  year's  grace  U  worth  twenty  bllUon. 


Alarmiiif  Tendcndet  ia  tke  Nation's  Lift 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     , 
or 

HON.  SHERID)IN  DOWNEY 

or  CALirOBHU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  December  15) ,  1943 

Mr,  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "When  Will  America  Wake 
Up?"  from  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch 
of  December  19. 1943.  The  question  asked 
in  the  editorial  is  very  timely  and  im- 
portant, and  I  shall  discuss  it  on  the  floor 
when  the  Senate  reassembles  in  January. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

WHEN     WnX    AVXBICA    WAKE    VTI 

The  Impending  rallro.<d  strike  is  a  more 
lively  topic  of  conversation,  and  a  more  im- 
mediate threat  to  our  role  in  the  war  than 
certain  less  spectacular  manifestations  In 
other  directions.  Moreover,  nothing  said 
here  is  to  be  taken  as  in  any  sense  excusing 
or  condoning  the  announcement  of  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  that  they  will  paralyze 
this  country,  unless  they  get  the  wages  they 
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demand.  It  Is  Inexcusable.  Tet  certain  other 
tendencies  In  our  nMlonal  Ule  are  equally 
Alarming. 

Charles  E.  Wilson,  who  is  on  leave  as  pres- 
ident of  General  Electric  In  order  to  serve  his 
country  as  executive  vice  president  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  has  never  voted  for 
President  Roosevelt.  He  Is  a  leader  of  Indus- 
try, and  not  a  new  dealer,  a  "parlor  pink," 
or  a  "professor  ■■  Yet  Mr.  Wilson  felt  it  In- 
cumbent upon  him  to  tell  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  at  its  recent  ccn- 
ve  II I  ion: 

"I  am  deeply  alarmed  today  over  the  possi- 
bility that  a  right-vping  reaction  may  draw 
some  sections  of  capital  so  far  away  from  our 
traditions  as  to  Imperil  the  entire  structure 
of  American  life  as  we  know  it. 

"This  above  all  is  a  time  when  the  indus- 
trial leaders  of  America  owe  it  to  their  coun- 
try and  to  themselves  to  exercise  temperate 
Judgment — to  practice  the  arts  of  compro- 
mise— to  avoid  the  temptation  of  sacrificing 
enduring  values  for  temporary  gains,  and  to 
withhold  encouragement  from  dangerous 
men  who  preach  disunity." 

In  view  of  the  extreme  lengths  to  which 
the  national  administration  has  gone,  at 
times,  in  catering  to  organized  labor,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  industrialists  and  busi- 
nessmen have  developed  a  fervent  antipathy 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yet  it  Is  highly  important 
that  this  antipathy  be  kept  within  bounds, 
and  that  the  "right-wing  reaction"  feared  by 
the  $175.000-a-year  president  of  General 
Electric  shall  not  materialize. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  critics  should  reflect  that 
the  country  was  in  a  blue  funk  and  in  im- 
minent peril  of  national  disaster  when  he 
took  over  in  1933.  They  should  reflect 
further  that  labor,  in  1933,  had  for  many 
years  been  manhandled  and  kicked  around 
m  a  manner  which  called  for  somebody  to 
redress  the  balance.  If  matters  now  have 
gone  too  far  in  the  other  direction,  as  they 
have,  it  Ls  partly  the  fault  of  these  who  were 
unwilling  to  make  any  concessions  at  all  to 
labor,  except  under  the  heaviest  sort  of 
duress. 

These  same  elements  probably  are,  in  gen- 
eral, the  ones  to  which  Mr.  Wilson  referred 
In  hla  recent  address.  They  are  men  who. 
In  their  blind  rage  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's policies,  may  imperil  the  entire 
atructure  of  American  life  as  we  know  it. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  not  the  only  person  or  the 
only  agency  In  high  place  to  warn  lately 
against  such  tendencies.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  the  country's  most  distin- 
guished Republican  newspaper,  has  been 
hammering  editorially  of  late  on  the  neces- 
sity for  a  more  constructive  and  statesman- 
like attitude  on  the  part  of  Republican 
leaders.  James  F.  Byrnes.  O.  W.  M.  director, 
whose  closest  advisor  Is  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 
delivered  a  Nation-wide  radio  appeal  for  pres- 
sure groups  to  stop  trying  to  break  down 
Inflation  controls  by  Insisting  upon  raising 
wages  and  prices,  and  abolishing  subsidies. 
Speaker  Sam  Ratbxtbn.  another  far  from  rad- 
ical Southern  Democrat,  left  the  rostrum  a 
short  time  ago  to  address  the  House,  and 
to  speak  bluntly  of  some  groups  "who  are 
thinking  more  of  their  position  after  the 
war  than  they  are  of  winning  the  war." 

All  this  is  more  than  food  for  reflection. 
It  la  an  alarm  bell,  a  danger  signal,  for  every 
class  of  our  people.  The  railroad  brother- 
hoods are  holding  up  the  country,  as  the 
coal  miners  have  just  done;  the  farm  bloc 
Is  trying  to  ride  roughshod  over  certain  phase* 
of  the  administration's  stabilization  policy. 
In  the  Interest  of  higher  farm  prices,  and  one 
of  our  most  eminent  Industrialists  thinks 
certain  extreme  reactionaries  are  contemplat- 
ing a  course  of  action  which  could  be  even 
worse,  and  might  undermine  the  foundations 
of  America. 

When  will  this  Nation  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  It  is  fighting  •  war  for  survival? 


Rubbo*  From  South  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  Etouglas  H.  Allen,  president, 
Rubber  Development  Corporation,  before 
the  Gillette  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  response  '.o  a  request  for 
infermation  concerning  the  procurement 
of  rubber  from  South  America  and  the 
expenditures  connected  therewith: 

The  actual  gross  disbursement  of  the  Rub- 
ber Reserve  Company  and  its  successor,  the 
Rubber  Development  Corporation,  on  the 
wild  rubber  program  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere •  from  its  Inception  in  1941  to  Octo- 
ber 31,  1943,  including  cost  of  rubber  pur- 
chased, plus  development  expenditures,  capi- 
tal Investments,  loans,  of>eratlng  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  Rubber  Development 
Corporation  and  all  other  applicable  dis- 
bursements aggregate  t78,208.195.79.  No  de- 
duction has  been  made  for  cash  in  banks  in 
Latin-American  countries,  or  for  inventories 
of  tappers*  supplies  and  equipment,  and  of 
foodstuffs  held  for  sale,  or  for  inventory  of 
tires  and  tubes.  The  value  of  the  inventory 
of  tires  and  tubes  alone  amounted  to 
$4,823,682.37  as  of  October  31,  1943. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  December  31,  1943, 
the  total  of  all  such  disbursements,  plus  obli- 
gations due  but  not  paid,  will  approximate 
$83,162,823.  Out  of  this  total,  approximately 
•69,710,477  will  have  been  expended  in  the 
Amazon  countries. 

Actual  imports  of  crude  rubber  from  all 
Western  Hemisphere  sources  from  April  1942 
to  October  31.  1943.  aggregate  34.724  long 
toi.s.  of  which  15,660  tons  came  from  the 
Amazon  countries.  If  the  rubber  content  of 
tires  and  tubes  acquired  is  included,  these 
totals  become  40,3t9  tons  and  21,095  tons, 
respectively. 

It  Is  estimated  that  imports  from  all  West- 
ern Hemisphere  sources  from  April  1942  to  De- 
cember 31.  1943.  including  rubber  content  of 
tires  and  tubes,  will  be  approximately  45.000 
long  tons  and  from  the  Amazon  23.700  tons. 
Charging  against  these  totals  the  total  ex- 
penditures from  April  1942  to  December  31, 
1943,  gives  a  cost  of  $0.82  per  pound  for  wild 
ni.bber  from  all  Western  Hemisphere  sources, 
Including  the  Amazon,  and  from  the  Amazon 
countries  alone  of  $1.12. 

These  unit  costs  Include  charging  to  the 
cost  of  the  rubber  received  to  December  31, 
1943.  the  entire  cost  of  all  capital  expendi- 
tures. Investments,  loans  and  loss  on  sale  of 
tires  and  tubes,  although  capital  expenditures 
should  properly  be  pro-rated  over  the  total 
amount  of  rubber  received  during  the  period 
of  the  rubber  agreements  which  extend  to  De- 
cember 31, 1946.  just  as  the  capital  Investment 
in  synthetic  rubber  plants  Is  being  pro-rated 
over  the  rubber  produced  in  a  5-year  period. 
Eventual  recoveries  on  such  capital  expendi- 
tures. Investments  and  loans  will  still  fur- 
ther reduce  these  costs. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  cost  of  rub- 
ber that  will  have  been  received  from  the 


» Excluding  the  cryptostegia  plantation 
project  In  Haiti,  on  wh  ch  has  been  expended 
to  October  31,  1943.  $4,832,802,53,  bringing 
total  disbursements  to  October  31,  1943,  on 
natural  rubber  in  the  We3tern  Hemisphere  to 
$83,040,998.32. 


Amazon  during  the  period  of  the  contracts 
TrtiU  be  less  than  $0.75  per  pound  after  charg- 
ing into  the  cost  of  the  rubber  all  exp>endl- 
tures  of  every  kind. 

The  initial  capital  Investment  in  the  Ama- 
zon was  heavier  than  in  other  areas  because 
the  Amazon  represents  the  largest  potential 
source  of  wild  rubber.  Furthermore,  the 
Amazon  Basin  Is  approximately  equal  In  size 
to  tlie  continental  United  States  and  the 
main  rubber-producing  areas  are  nearly  2.000 
miles  from  the  sea.  maxing  it  necessary  for 
Ru!:brr  Develcpment  Corporation  to  supple- 
ment thp  existing  inadequate  transportation 
system  witli  additional  river  steamers  and 
aviation  facilities. 

The  main  dependence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  their  v  artime  rubber  requirements 
of  over  1,000  000  ton.s  annually  must  of  neces- 
sity be  synthetic  rubber.  In  view  of  the  gen- 
eral labor  shortage  In  the  rubber-producing 
areas,  and  the  fact  that  wild  rubber  trees 
occur  en  an  average  of  only  one  tree  per 
acre  of  forest,  and  because  of  other  Inherent 
production  and  transportation  dlfflculties, 
Latin  America  could  not  conceivably  supply 
more  than  a  small  part  of  these  requirements. 
Natural  rubber,  however,  remains  the  key  to 
the  full  utilization  of  synthetic  rubber  for 
certain  war  purposes,  such  as  heavy-duty  and 
combat  tires,  in  which,  according  to  the  Rub- 
ber Director,  as  much  as  30  percent  of  natural 
crude  must  be  used  with  synthetic.  It  is. 
therefore,  of  vital  importance  that  all  pos- 
sible natural  crude  be  obtained  to  provide  the 
essential  percentage  that  must  be  used  with 
synthetic  for  war  purposes. 

Rt'jults  in  1943  are  encouraging  and  Indi- 
cate that  the  steps  taken  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  wild  rubber  are  having  the 
desired  effect  although  the  quantity  produced 
is  still  short  of  war  needs. 

Total  Imports  of  crude  rubber  Into  the 
United  States  from  Latin  America  for  the 
first  10  months  of  1943  aggregate  22.380  long 
tons  against  a  total  for  the  same  period  In 

1942  of  9.548  tons,  and  It  Is  estimated  that 
imports  from  Latin  America  for  the  year  1943 
will  approximate  26,400  long  tons,  compared 
with  Imports  for  the  year  1942  of  14,486 
tons.  In  addition  to  these  Imports  of  crude 
rubber,  approximately  3,300  tons  rubber  con- 
tent of  tires  and  tubes  will  have  been  made 
available  by  Brazil  during  1943  to  supply  part 
of  the  essential  requirements  for  tires  and 
tubes  of  the  American  republics  and  the 
United  States. 

Imports  of  natural  crude  from  all  sources, 
including  those  outside  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, for  the  first  10  months  of  1943  were 
51,008  tons.  The  published  estimate  of  the 
Rubber  Dlrertor  of  total  Imports  for  the  year 

1943  is  60,000  tons. 

Below  is  given  a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
import-s  of  natural  rubber  into  the  United 
States  from  the  principal  producing  areas  of 
Latin  America  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1943  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1942. 
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From  April  1942  to  January  14.  1943.  the 
natural-rubber  program  was  under  the  Joint 
Jurisdiction   of   two   agencies   of   the   United 
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Btates  Government.  Upon  the  formation  of 
the  Rubber  Development  Corpcration  en 
February  23.  1943.  control  over  both  policy 
and  operations  was  centered  In  one  agency 
of  government. 

Since  Its  formation.  Rubber  Development 
Corporation  has  pursued  a  policy  of  spend- 
ing whatever  amount  may  be  required  to 
bring  about  the  maximum  production  of  nat- 
ural rubber  while  liquidating  projects  not 
Immediately  and  necessarily  related  to  the 
production  of  rubber  for  war  use,  eliminating 
unnecessary  expenditures  and  reducing 
American  personnel  In  the  field  to  the  lowest 
possible  minimum  consistent  with  Its  obliga- 
tion to  cooperate  with  and  furnish  materiel 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  governments 
of  the  18  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere with  which  the  United  States  haa 
rubber  agreements. 


Agricnltunl  Serrke  by  Boy  Scoats  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or   A&KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVEg 

Tuesday,  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  years 
ago  I  was  a  member  of  a  Boy  Scout  troop 
led  by  an  Arkansas  farmer,  Mr.  Walter 
Wilson,  who  is  still  engaged  in  farming 
operations  near  Little  Rock.  Since  that 
time  I  have  been  interested  in  the  Scout 
movement. 

On  December  17, 1  had  the  honor  of  at- 
tending a  breakfast  arranged  by  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Committee  on  Rural 
Scouting,  where  the  1943  program  of  Boy 
Scout  service  in  agriculture  was  reported. 
Forty  leading  oflScials  of  Government, 
agriculture,  and  rural  affairs  were  in  at- 
tendance. Dr.  Elbert  K.  Pretwell,  chief 
Scout  executive,  Walter  W.  Head,  presi- 
dent of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
National  Rural  Scouting  Committee 
chairman,  Wheeler  McMillen.  were 
special  guests  of  honor. 

My  colleagues  are  all  aware  that  the 
Boy  Scout  movement,  to  which  Congress 
granted  a  charter  in  1916,  has  taken  the 
lead  in  mobilizing  the  Nation's  boy  power 
for  wartime  service.  The  service  in  agri- 
culture has  special  significance  to  the 
Nation's  welfare.  The  ICO.000,000  Boy 
Scout  hours  in  food  production  and  con- 
servation, which  was  more  than  realized 
In  1943,  represents  one  of  the  few  organ- 
ized efforts  to  direct  the  country's  sum- 
mer boy  power  into  war  essential  and  war 
vital  activities. 

The  Nation's  boy  supply,  organized, 
trained,  and  made  service-minded  in  the 
Boy  Scout  way,  is  a  war-winning  asset 
now  and  a  peace-winning  essential  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Dr.  Pretwell  stated  at  the  meeting: 

Now  most  of  the  crops  are  In.  We  have 
had  a  part  In  producing  enough  to  feed  the 
folks  at  home,  with  some  little  left  over  for 
the  needy  across  the  seas.  But  we  cannot 
measure  the  service  alone  in  produce.  Boya 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  doing  essential 
work  In  wartime.  Their  normal  healthy  love 
of  adventure  haa  been  guided  Into  channels 


of  productive  enterprise  through  which  si- 
multaneously they  have  served  their  country 
and  grown  In  self-reliance.  Initiative,  and 
other  qualities  of  character  essential  to  our 
kind  of  a  democracy.  Better  urban-rural  un- 
derstanding has  come  from  It.  Scouting  has 
been  extended.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
have  contributed  the  eqtiivalent  services  cf 
25.000  fvill-time  agricultural  workers  for  I 
year. 

Excerpts  from  the  report  presented  by 
E.  H.  Bakken,  national  director  of  Rural 
Scouting,  are  of  current  interest  to  every- 
one: 

The  work  covered  every  phase  of  American 
agriculture.  These  are  but  samplings. 
Scouts  harvested  16,800  pounds  of  beans  In 
Maryland;  11,200  quarts  of  blackberries  and 
1,800  pounds  of  cucumbers  In  Arkansas; 
34,405  quarts  of  blueberries  In  Pennsylvania; 
18,000  bushels  of  seed  com  In  Ohio;  9  tons 
of  beans  and  30,000  pints  of  raspberries  In 
New  Jersey;  12.000  bushels  of  apples  and 
15,000  bushels  of  tomatoes  In  Vliiginla;  300 
crates  of  strawberries  In  Indiana;  34  tons  of 
cherries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries  in  Ore- 
gon; 2,000  bushels  of  Kansas  potatoes;  36,000 
pounds  of  New  Mexico  cherries;  118  acres  of 
cotton  were  harvested  In  Texas;  acres  of  hy- 
brid corn  detasseled  in  Illinois;  352,000  poimda 
of  Wisconsin  cherries  were  picked  from 
trees  bearing  only  a  12-percent  crop;  100  tons 
of  prunes  were  harvested  In  California;  1,500 
acres  of  small  grain  In  South  Dakota;  307,000 
barrels  of  potatoes  In  Maine;  10,000  bushels  of 
Vermont  apples;  tons  of  California  apricots; 
6  carloads  of  Missouri  strawberries;  bushels 
of  North  Carolina  peaches. 

In  all  these  places  and  in  thousands  more, 
rural  and  urban.  Scouts  worked  Victory  gar- 
dens, turned  backyards  to  food  production, 
and  shouldered  tasks  on  American  farms. 

Greatest  participation  was  In  home  Vic- 
tory gardens,  ranging  from  single  tomato 
plants  to  gardens  cf  several  acres.  Pather- 
and-son  gardens  were  popular.  Pack  and 
troop  gardens,  supplemented  by  home  food- 
conserving  projects,  were  widely  undertaken. 
Council  camps  developed  gardens  to  aid  their 
food  supply,  in  many  cases  setting  objectives 
to  grow  the  eqvilvalent  of  food  consumed. 

Farm  boys  took  over  the"  jobs  of  their  sol- 
dier brothers.  Urban  Scouts  registered  In 
thousands  for  placement  on  farms. 

Individuals,  troops,  and  councils  organ- 
ized day  haul  projects,  so  that  bcjrs  living 
at  home  traveled  to  crop  areas  each  day. 

Camps  In  agricultural  areas  sent  their 
Scouts  out  to  nearby  farms.  Some  ccvm- 
cils  transported  their  summer  camps  Into 
agricultural  areas.  In  many  cases  agrlcvU- 
tural  service  camps  v.ere  organized  to  work 
In  specific  Ciop  areas,  ranging  in  size  from 
troop  week-end  camps  to  the  council  proj- 
ects. The  largest  of  these  brought  more  than 
600  New  England  Scouts  Into  Maine  potato 
regions  for  a  month. 

The  written  report  submitted  to  guests 
came  from  844,  or  63  percent,  of  the  541 
local  Boy  Scout  councils  In  America  and  In- 
cluded the  following: 

Covmcils  reported  326.402  Scouts  as  par- 
ticipating in  Victory  gardens — home,  troop, 
or  camp. 

Seventy-five  work  camps  of  more  than  5 
days,  Involving  7.057  Scouts,  were  reported. 
The  average  camp  Involved  93  boys  and  2 
adult  leaders,  and  operated  for  23  days. 
Scouts  paid  91.04  per  day  for  food,  and  broke 
about  even  on  wages.  The  total  of  446,061 
hours,  spent  mainly  In  harvesting.  Is  Im- 
pressiver 

Day  haul  operations,  where  Scouts  lived  at 
home  and  were  transported  to  th«  fields. 
Included  6,618  projects.  Involving  39.668 
Scouts,  with  a  total  of  4,228.496  hours  were 
reported.     The  averagt  wags  was  40  cent* 


per  hour,  and  every  conceivable  type  of  W3tk 
was  urdertaken. 

Councils  reported  60,511  Scouts  living  and 
working  on  farms. 

In  towns  and  cities,  67.813  older  Soouta 
gave  up  vacations.  In  many  cases  turned 
down  higher  paying  Industrial  Jobs,  to  be- 
come farm  workers.  These  boys  averaged  24 
days  on  the  farm. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  production  theme, 
the  phenomenon  of  town  and  city  boys 
working  with  farmers  In  day  haul,  work 
camp,  and  farm  placement  projects  had 
many  far-reaching  Indications.  A  two-way 
educational  process  went  on.  Farm  youth 
met  city  youth  to  their  mutual  sdvanta^. 
Questions  about  farm  life  and  rural  living 
were  matched  by  those  about  urban  life  and 
Scouting.  Scouts  learned  that  farming,  In 
addition  to  being  a  lot  of  good  hard  work, 
was  a  highly  specialized  scientific  Industry. 
Farmers  found  out  that  Scouts  tinder  trained 
leadership  were  capable  workers.  Inferior  to 
none. 

A  Maine  potato  grower  summed  It  up 
with:  "Even  If  they'd  never  picked  a  spud, 
tho.se  folks  would  have  done  us  a  lot  of  good." 

The  program  has  been  an  Inunense  step 
In  rural-urban  understanding.  Scouts  every- 
where saw  a  lot  of  farming,  and  they  liked 
it.  Rural  people  saw  a  lot  of  Scouting,  and 
they  liked  It. 

The  report  indicates  agricultural  serv- 
ice and  production  and  conservation  em- 
phasis Is  a  long-term  part  of  Scouting, 
as  indicated  in  these  excerpts: 

The  Bey  Scouts  of  America  entered  the 
Food  for  Freedom  field  In  1941  before  Pearl 
Harbor  upon  request  of  the  Dnlted  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  lu  long-term 
agricultural  program  motivated  this  request. 

As  a  part  of  Its  program  the  Boy  Scouta 
of  America  offers  merit  badges  in  various 
activities.  Twenty-five  of  the  111  merit 
badges  are  of  a  strictly  agricultural  nature. 
many  of  the  others  are  of  rural  Interest. 

These  agricultural  badges  are  available  to 
city  boys  as  well  as  farm  boys,  and  f^er 
opportunity  for  vocational  exploration  under 
the  counseling  and  guidance  of  the  bast  of 
men.  They  are  aimed  to  provide  practical 
knowledge,  increase  vision  and  widen  hori- 
zons. 

In  the  last  three  yean  alone,  mere  than 
143,000  badges  have  been  awarded  in  these 
agricultural  merit  badges.  These  awards  rep- 
resent pretrainlng  for  many  Scouts  who  did 
their  bit  in  food  production  this  past  season. 

For  Scouts  also  engaged  In  4-H  Club  work 
or  home  projects  In  vocational  agriculture, 
the  merit  badges  In  these  projects  are  awarded 
as  extra  incentives,  with  no  additional  re- 
quirements. 

Scout  officials  spoke  of  the  future  pro- 
gram as  follows: 

The  need  In  1944  will  be  greater  than  ever. 
Each  captured  town  brings  more  mouths  to 
feed.  Each  year  of  battle  In  Etirope  further 
ravages  ruined  crop  lands.  The  demands  of 
Industry  grow  greater. 

The  slogan  for  1944  Is  "Produce  and  Con- 
serve, Share  and  Play  Square."  Victory  gar- 
dens must  Increase  In  number  by  10  percent, 
in  production  by  25  percent.  More  Scouts 
must  grow  more  food.  More  camps  must 
raise  their  own  food  and,  if  possible,  soma 
to  spare. 

Paxmers  wiA  need  more  help.  Hiey  will 
have  less  manpower,  older  machinery.  More 
service  camps  and  day-haul  projects  (more 
efficient  because  of  1043's  experiences)  will 
be  needed.  More  Soouta  must  be  trained,  by 
emphasis  on  agricultural  merit  badges,  by 
week-end  vislU  to  farms,  by  courses  in  farm 
machinery,  by  llteratvire,  by  motion  plctureSf 
through  help  from  agricultural  agencies. 
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Bflnglng  about  rural -urban  understanding, 
helping  the  farmer  appreciate  Scouting,  edu- 
cating the  city  boy  In  the  ways  of  the  cul- 
tivated out-of-doors,  need  not  be  a  wartime 
value  only.  An  appreciation  of  conservation 
problems  and  the  basic  nature  of  agricultvu-e 
Is  vital  to  good  citizenship. 

The  camp  garden,  the  berry  hedges,  the 
tree  nursery,  and  the  conservation  projects 
should  become  as  Important  as  the  swimming 
pool  or  craft  house.  These  work  experiences 
of  war  years  point  to  a  new  field  of  program 
for  Scouting.  It  is  a  new  emphasis  on 
"doing" — make  something,  grow  something. 
Millions  of  perccns  have  discovered  the  re- 
creational as  well  as  economic  aspects  of 
gardening.  Neither  that  emphasis,  nor  the 
other  production  aspects  of  Scoutlng's  pro- 
gram, should  die  out.  Decentralization  of 
industry,  reversal  of  the  rural  to  urban  flow — 
these  things  Indicate  America  is  going  back 
to  the  soil — there  to  be  reoriented  and  re- 
juvenated, there  to  take  root  In  a  more  secure 
cultural  and  economic  foundation. 


Compromise  Is  Wise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesdav.  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  of  December 
14.  1943: 

COMPROMISE.  IS    WISE 

The  virtue  of  representative  government, 
which  outweighs  and  enables  it  to  surmount 
all  ot  Its  defects,  is  that  the  heat  of  great  con- 
troversy which  it  brings  to  bear  on  important 
public  Issues  leads  to  solutions  which  usually 
are  wiser  than  any  of  the  disputants  could 
have  crrived  at  by  himself. 

We  are  proceeding  toward  such  a  solution 
In  the  controversy  over  subsidies.  The  happy 
likelihood  is  that  Congress  is  going  to  con- 
sent to  the  continued  use  of  subsidies  on  the 
limited  busis.  where  they  are  now  being  used 
and  probably  in  some  other  cases,  to  hold 
prices  down. 

But  by  Its  adamant  stand  against  subsidies 
Congress  has  served  notice,  as  It  could  not 
have  done  in  any  other  way.  that  It  does  not 
Intend  to  let  the  way  be  opened  to  the  whole- 
sale employment  of  subsidies  to  reduce  living 
costs,  because  that  would  simply  be  a  new 
form  of  deficit  financing,  susceptible  to  all 
sorts  of  manipulation  for  political  purposes 
and  leading,  if  unbridled,  to  an  ultimate  na- 
tional inflation  and  collapse  as  disastrous  as 
the  Immediate  inflation  which  It  Is  essential 
to  prevent 

Whichever  side  one  takes  in  the  subsidy 
debate,  he  finds  himself  in  some  bad  com- 
pany. 

Against  subsidies,  and  in  favor  of  letting 
prices  rise.  Is  arrayed  the  whole  speculative 
element  In  our  economy,  for  reasons  which — 
ho-nrever  rationalized — are  essentially  selflih. 

But  In  favor  of  subsidies  Is  the  group  which 
favors  unlimited  public  apendlng  on  any  and 
all  pretexts,  and  which  sees  in  the  permanent 
and  continued  Increase  of  the  national  debt 
a  chance  to  nullify  the  price  system  as  a 
means  for  distributing  goods,  and  to  substi- 
tute permanently  for  It  collectivized  methods 
of  distribution. 


The  American  public  does  not  want  prices 
to  rise,  but  neither  does  It  want  to  see  the 
price  system  destroyed. 

Ninety  percent  of  Congress  doesn't  want 
Inflation  any  more  than  the  public  does.  But 
it  has  acted,  on  the  whole,  in  the  public  In- 
terest to  make  It  plain  that  subsidies  shall 
not  be  used  as  a  new  kind  of  deficit  spend- 
ing which  could  lead  either  by  Intent  or  by 
Improvisation  to  a  result  which  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  keeping  wartime  living 
costs  under  control. 

The  weakness  of  the  position  of  Congress 
has  been  that  it  has  no  immediate  alterna- 
tive to  subsidies  except  a  swelling  of  living 
costs,  which  inevitably  would  lead  to  higher 
wages,  higher  war  cosis,  and  an  accentuation 
of  the  Inflationary  trend. 

Having  no  sound  alternative.  Congre.ss  must 
consent  to  the  use  of  subsidies,  but  It  hus 
served  the  Nation  by  making  plain  its  ob- 
jection to  subsidies  in  principle. 

A  compromise  serves  both  the  immediate 
and  the  long-run  Interests  of  the  people, 
by  enabling  the  line  to  be  held  against  in- 
flation at  exactly  or  approximately  the  point 
where  It  is  now  drawn,  and  at  the  same  time 
preventing  the  use  of  subsidies  on  a  scale 
which  will  Increase  the  mortgage  which  we 
are  placing  on  our  future. 


Sgt.  George  Ashworth  and  Lt.  Hugh 
Barr  Miller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    ALAB.\MA  ' 

t 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943  I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  no 
small  part  are  our  successes  on  the  vari- 
ous fighting  fronts  of  the  world  due  to 
the  remarkable  inherent  characteristics  ' 
of  stamina,  tenacity,  initiative,  and 
courage  of  our  fighting  men.  There 
have  been  many  experiences  to  demon - 
s'.rate  this  fact.  Recently  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  country  carried  stories  of  the 
experiences  of  two  Alabama  men.  Be- 
lieving that  these  articles  will  be  found  ' 
of  interest  and  that  they  may  serve  to 
typify  these  cases  of  American  initiative, 
courage,  tenacity,  and  stamina.  I  include 
them,  as  follows: 

H.IETSEtXE    SOLDIER    LZGEND.'IRT     FIG^'P.E 

(By  William  F.Bonl) 

Somewhere  in  New  Guinea— The  big  Lib- 
erator was  homeward  bound,  its  mission 
completed.  Its  bombs  spent.  Technical  Sgt.  ' 
George  S.  Ashworth.  Jr..  of  Hartselle,  Ala  . 
sat  over  his  camera  hatch  between  the  two 
waist  guns. 

Suddenly  over  the  Interphone  came  word 
from  the  bombardier  that  he  had  sighted  a 
Japanese  tanker  on  the  sea  below.  The  pilot 
turned  the  nose  of  the  B-24  toward  the 
tanker,  made  a  dry  run  to  see  what  sort  I 
of  ack-ack  fire  he  would  draw  before  he  ac-  ' 
tUftUy  went  In  to  strafe.  ! 

Sergeant  Ashworth  still  was  sitting  over  I 
his  camera  hatch.  He  had  used  up  all  his  , 
film,  done  the  Job  he  was  suppoyd  to  do. 
But  near  at  hand  he  saw  a  few  4-pcur.d  In- 
cendiary bombs.  Ashworth  picked  one  up, 
balanced  it  In  his  hand.  Taking  a  free-hand 
sighting,  he  pitched  it  out  the  hatch,  fol- 
lowed it  with  several  more. 


As  the  B-24  banked  and  prepared  to  come 
In  for  Its  strafing  run,  the  tanker  suddenly 
caught  fire.  Ashworth.  combat  cameraman, 
had  scored  a  direct  hit. 

That  Is  one  of  the  favorite  stories  they  tell 
m  the  photographic  section  of  one  of  the 
heavy  bombardment  outfits  stationed  In  New 
Guinea — that,  and  the  time  over  Wewak 
when  Ashworth  was  knocked  out  by  an  ack- 
ack  fragment  which  hit  him  In  the  back  of 
the  neck  When  the  B-24  got  home,  he  re- 
ported sourly  that  he  hadn't  got  aay  pictures. 
They  checked  his  camera  and  found  he  had 
unknowingly  snapped  two  fine  ones  of  the 
required  portion  of  the  target  area. 

Ashworth  left  for  home  shortly  after  com- 
pleting his  300  hours  of  combat  flying.  But 
the  boys  who  have  been  trained  In  aerial 
photcgraphy  by  Capt.  Frank  A.  McLaughlri 
of  124 '.2  Li.'^ter  Street.  Shreveport.  La.,  con- 
tinue to  bring  bark  the  pictures. 

Under  Captain  McLaughlin's  direction  the 
photo  sectio!!  has  expanded  and  Improved. 
When  it  was  set  up  at  Hickam  Field.  T.  H  , 
in  Septembei-  last  year  it  consisted  of  five 
enlisted  men.  inrludinij  Technical  Sgt.  David 
L  Manley  cf  Kuntsvllle.  Ala.  All  are  5^1111 
with  the  unit. 

ALABAM\    iMAN    TACKIES    JAPS    SINGLE    H.'NDED 

LIEUTENA.VT     MILLER,     STRANOED     ON     JL'NGLE 
BEACH.    PAVHD    BY    RED    BEARD 

Tuscaloosa's  Lt.  Hugh  Barr  Miller.  33- 
year-old  former  Rose  Bowl  quarterback,  is 
alive  today  after  43  days  inside  Japanese 
lines  because  he  wa.«  saved  by  his  red  beard. 
Lieutenant  Miller's  story  as  survivor  of  the 
.sunken  destroyer  Strong  reached  Birming- 
ham by  Associated  press  dispatch  Wednes- 
day 

Sunk  near  the  central  Solomon's  July  4, 
Lieutenant  Miller  and  22  others  found  tem- 
porary Fafety  on  a  floating  net.  Six  of  them 
finally  reached  a  beach  on  Japanese-held 
Arundel  Island  where  3  died.  Lieuten- 
ant Miller,  wcunded,  ordered  the  remalnlnc 
2  to  leave  him  and  lay  In  the  Jungle  alone 
for  4  day? — until  July  18 

"On  the  18th  I  started  up  to  a  spring  we 
had  pas.';ed."  he  said  in  an  Interview.  "A 
Japanese  Zero  sprayed  me  as  I  was  crossing 
an  open  flat.  I  was  hit  in  the  wrist  and 
neck. 

"For  the  next  7  days,  until  July  26.  I  wa.s 
kept  busy  dodging  japs.  I  made  a  camp 
on  the  26th,  It  was  io  well  hidden  the  Army 
couldn't  find  It  for  a  time  later.  I  had  fresh 
water  and  coconuts. 

"The  night  of  August  2.  a  PT  boat  shot 
up  a  Jap  barge  250  yards  from  me.  I  tried 
to  get  to  the  PT  boat  but  they  were  shooting 
at  everything  In  the  woods,  too.  I  could 
hear  the  Japs  screaming  for  miles.  They  do 
not  react  favorably  to  surprise.  I  never 
heard  such  screaming. 

•  Next  moi-nlng  a  Jap  body  came  ashore. 
I  got  his  shoes,  socks,  bayonets  and  two 
hpnd  grenades.  I  knew  there  were  patrols 
on  the  Island.  I  watched  one  of  them  Jab- 
ber about  the  Jap's  gear  being  gone.  Thev 
knew  someone  was  there.  They  sent  a  pa- 
trol for  me  that  night. 

•  They  came  through  a  clearing  toward  my 
camp.  I  threw  a  hand  grenade,  then  beat 
it  into  the  woods  after  finding  no  one  left 
to  bayonet.  I  burled  them  the  next  day 
taking  their  gear. 

"There  was  a  machine-gun  nes;t  100  yards 
from  me  at  night.  The  nests  were  put 
ashore  to  pi-ctect  their  barges.  From  August 
10-15  I  slipped  a  hand  grenade  into  three 
of  them  in  trying  to  capture  a  gun.  I  don't 
know  how  many  Japanese  were  killed.  I 
never  got  a  usable  gun.  It  was  touch  and 
go  every  day.  One  night  a  patrol  came 
within  20  yards  of  me. 

"I  had  gotten  so  I  could  identify  planes 
and  boats  Just  by  their  sounds.     On  August 
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16  I  heard  a  TBF  (Grumman  torpedo  bomb- 
er) coming.  I  got  onto  the  flat  and  waved 
a  Jap  towel.  He  (the  pilot)  turned  low  to 
let  me  have  It.  He  told  me  later  he  saw  my 
red  beard.     It  saved  me  from  getting  shot. 

'The  pilot  was  Lt.  James  R.  Turner,  of 
Tyler,  Tex.  He  reported  back  to  Munda. 
MaJ  Vernon  A.  Peterson,  of  Minneapolis,  said 
he'd  fly  a  plane  to  get  me.  He  got  two  "ol- 
unteers  (MaJ.  Goodwin  Luck,  of  Minneapolis, 
and  Sgt.  John  Happer,  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.). 

"They  had  to  circle  close  to  Vila'  planta- 
tion to  land  in  front  of  me  on  the  water.  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  explain  how  dan- 
gerous thc.t  was.  The  Japs  never  dreamed 
they'd  be  fool  enough.  The  antiaircraft  fire 
from  Vila  I  knew  was  terrific. 

■  The  major  (Peterson)  saw  I  was  weak  and 
called  to  me  that  he'd  send  a  rubber  boat. 
I  beat  it  to  camp  to  get  rny  gear.  It  was  put 
on  the  boat  and  taken  to  the  plane.  It  was 
valuable  to  me  and  to  naval  intelligence. 

"I  wanted  to  go  back  again  and  get  five 
skulls,  but  it  was  suggested  that  'we  get  cut 
of  this  place'  so  we  fiew  to  Munda  In  time  for 
lunch — and  that  was  something." 

Lieutenant  Miller,  who  wears  the  Purple 
Heart  and  Navy  Cross  for  his  heroism.  Is  on 
leave  and  plans  to  leave  for  the  East  Friday. 
He  said  he  had  been  recommended  as  a  ma- 
chine-gun Instructor,  but  did  not  know  what 
new  duties  would  be  assigned  him. 


Chrifhnai  Message  of  Bishop  Thomas  E. 
Malloy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  L  PFEIFER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  PFEIFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  most 
Rev.  Bishop  Thomas  E.  Malloy  has  deliv- 
ered his  Christmas  message  to  the  people 
of  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island.  It  is  not  only  a  timely  message, 
but  I  believe  a  message  that  contains  so 
much  food  for  thought.  It  is  a  message 
that  should  be  read  by  all  the  people 
everywhere.  I  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Include  this  great  messa,i;e  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

BISHOP    MALLOYS    CHRISTMAS    MESSAGE 

Brooklyn.  N  Y.,  December  16.  1943. 

Dear  Re\-erend  Father;  It  Is  sadly  true 
that  the  coming  natal  anniversary  of  the 
Infant  God  will  drawn  upon  a  global  conflict 
which,  we  are  told,  has  cost  to  date  approxi- 
mately 10,000,000  civilian  lives  and  an  equal 
number  of  military  deaths. 

■We  realize  moreover  that  every  moment 
this  warfare  continues  it  generates  bitter 
hatred  and  dest-uctive  discord  in  the  minds. 
hearts,  and  lives  of  men.  No  wonder  then 
that  we  all  ardently  desire  an  early  termina- 
tion of  this  frightful  carnage  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  seething  source  of  human 
hostility. 

V/e  readily  recognize  that  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  fer- 
vent wishes  Is  the  winning  of  the  war.  And 
in  reference  to  this  objective  we  clearly  un- 
derstand that  there  is  no  Justifying  basis  at 
the  moment  for  undue  optimism  which  might 
easily  lead  to  even  an  unconscious  relaxa- 
tion of  effort  that  may  seriously  delay  vic- 
tory. 

Then  again  we  reasonably  anticipate  that 
victory  will  be  followed,  as  the  distinguished 
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authors  of  the  book  entitled  "Lasting  Peace" 
suggest,  by  the  immediate  settlement  of  cer- 
tain problems  that  will  not  brook  aeiay  such 
as  world-wide  demobilization  and  reduction 
of  armaments  and  the  setting  up  of  tempo- 
rary de  facto  representative  governments. 

When  these  preliminary  matters  will  have 
been  settled  and  temporary  adjustments 
made  the  paramount  question  cf  establish- 
ing a  just  and  enduring  peace  will  engage 
the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  realization  cf  such  a  peace  program 
represents  indeed  a  gigantic  task  and  is  beset 
with  countless  difficulties. 

The  objective  of  the  world's  aspiration  In 
this  matter  is  quite  clear  end  concrete.  It 
may  be  described  by  adapting  the  words  of 
a  national  leader  of  the  First  'World  War. 
namely.  "A  gradual  substitution  for  force; 
for  the  clash  cf  competing  ambitions;  for 
groupings  and  alliances  and  a  prerarious 
equipoise,  of  a  real  world  partnership,  based 
on  the  recognition  of  equal  rights  and  estab- 
lished and  enforced  by  a  common  will." 

These  words  when  first  spoken  presented 
a  noble  aim  but  we  sadly  realize  that  at  the 
moment  almost  SO  years  later  they  not  only 
have  been  fulfilled  but  we  are  heavily  bur- 
dened with  a  second  and  more  terrible  world 
war. 

In  explaining  this  lamentable  failure. 
Father  Keating,  8.  J.,  observes:  "Many 
statesmen  engaged  In  this  attempt  at  world 
reconstruction  have  no  faith  In  the  possibil- 
ity or  even  the  deslrabiUty  of  any  real  ap- 
proach to  world  harmony.  They  have  no 
fixed  moral  standard  of  their  own;  no  clear 
Idea  of  the  demands  of  Justice;  they  were 
nationalists  rather  than  patriots,  basing 
their  country's  greatness  on  dominance  over 
others  and  inspired  by  narrow  selfishness  and 
racial  hatreds.  Hence,  the  achievement  of  a 
result  which  demands  the  vision  of  a  higher 
good  than  what  Is  merely  material  and  tem- 
porary and  the  practice  of  righteousness 
even  when  it  means  self-sacrifice,  Is  desper- 
ately clogged  and  hampered  by  the  Immense 
numbers  of  those  who  are  spiritually  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  it." 

Mind  you  in  making  these  references  I  am 
not  trying  to  disparage  the  unselfish  and 
heroic  efforts  of  many  capable  and  conscien- 
tious statesmen  of  the  past.  We  must  in- 
deed gratefully  acknowledge  and  genuinely 
admire  for  instance  the  theory  and  aim  of 
the  League  of  Nations;  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice;  of  the  Lo- 
carno Treaties,  and  of  the  Pact  of  Paris. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  these  well-in- 
tentioned, constructive,  and  beneficent 
products  of  courageous  and  resourceful 
statecraft.  I  am  simply  trying  to  indicate 
that  these  achievements  were  not  lasting  in 
effect  or  adequate  In  fulfillment. 

In  the  Christian  viewpoint  there  can  be  no 
fully  united  aim  and  no  agreement  in  meth- 
ods and  no  enduring  results  achieved  by 
these  who  are  trying  to  rescue  our  contem- 
porary world  unless  they  possess  or  some- 
how acquire  the  capacity  and  disposition  to 
acknowledge,  accept,  and  apply  an  absohite 
and  objective  norm  of  Justice  in  recognition 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  human 
beings. 

The  only  basis  of  Justice  which  must  reg- 
ulate all  human  relationships  and  dealings 
whether  of  man  with  man.  of  society  with 
its  members,  of  nations  with  nations,  Is 
the  moral  law  of  God. 

This  permanently  fixed  inviolable  norm  of 
righteousness  alone  Is  beyond  the  corrupting 
Infiuence,  greedy  control,  and  deceitful  ma- 
nipulation of  proud,  selfish,  and  dishonest 
men. 

The  primary  scurce,  moreover,  of  the  ha- 
treds, rivalries,  and  conflicts  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  eaith  has  been  the  inclination 
or  the  deliberate  intention  to  Ignore  or  set 
n.slde  God's  law  and  substitute  national  in- 


terest alone  as  the  ultimate  standard  and 
supreme  arbiter  In  International  politics, 
trade,  finance,  and  territorial  expansion. 

Surely,  then,  11  is  most  wise,  prudent,  and 
timely  that  we  should  kneel  humbly  during 
the  coming  Christmastide  at  the  crib  of 
Bethlehem  and  pray  fervently  to  the  Infant 
God  that  good  will,  order,  and  harmony  will 
be  soon  restored  to  an  extremely  embittered 
and  fieicely  embattled  world. 

Mindful  also  of  the  consoling  fact  that 
Just  as  truly  now  as  when  He  trod  the  earth 
our  incarnate  Saviour  1%  mercifully  atten- 
tive to  our  temporal  needs  as  well  as  to  our 
spiritual  Interests  we  shall  fcivently  be- 
seech Him  to  enlighten,  guide,  and  strength- 
en the  conscience  of  the  leaders  of  all  na- 
tions so  that  they  will  honestly  formulate 
and  sincerely  uphold  a  Just  and  enduring 
peace  based  on  the  moral  law  of  God.  Thus, 
Indeed,  may  men  and  governments,  as  our 
present  Pontiff  prays:  "Rule  all  their  ac- 
tions by  the  laws  of  truth,  Justice,  and 
charity." 

And  thus  may  we  and  future  generations 
live  In  a  secure  tranquility  with  all  other 
members  of  the  human  family  throughout 
the  world  under  the  loving  and  protecting 
care  of  the  same  eternal  Father  of  us  all. 

Wishing  you  arid  your  parishioners  a  happy 
and  holy  Christnias,  I  am 
Faithfully  yours, 

Thom.as  E.  Molloy, 

Bishop  of  Brooklyn. 


Proliteeriiif  Barrier 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  BURCHILL 

OF  Nrw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  BURCHILL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Ernest  Lindley  from 
today's  Washington  Post: 

PROFITEEaiNG  BaSRIEX 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

RENEGOTIATION 

If  the  manufacturers.  Senators,  and  Rep- 
leocntatives  who  are  trying  to  vitiate  the  Ee- 
negotiatiOn  Act  of  1942  are  successful,  war 
producers  generally  may  reap  a  political 
whirlwind.  The  profits  made  during  the  First 
World  War  fed  political  agitation  up  to  the 
beginning  of  this  one.  The  biggest  ones 
were  made  before  the  United  Staves  became 
an  active  belligerent,  but  that  circumstance 
did  not  lessen  the  discomfort  of  the  big  pro- 
ducers of  the  First  World  War  who  were 
grilled  by  the  Nye  committee  and  other  in- 
\est:gators. 

When  allowance  was  made  for  all  extenu- 
ating factors,  the  fact  remained  that  ex- 
orbitant profits  were  made  during  the  Plrst 
World  War.  And  as  this  war  came  Into  view, 
one  of  the  overwhelming  determinations  of 
the  American  people  seemed  to  be  that  that 
unsavory  bit  of  history  should  not  be  re- 
peated. One  of  the  measures  cf  prevention 
or  control  approved  by  Congress  was  the  Re- 
negotiation or  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1942. 
This  plan  was  brought  forward  by  the  admin- 
istration to  head  off  an  arbitrary  percentage 
limitation  on  profits. 

Under  this  act  some  $5,300,000,000  has  been 
recovered  or  saved  through  the  rewriting  of 
war  contracts.  In  many,  perhaps  most,  cases. 
the  excessive  profits  were  due  not  to  delib- 
erate gouging   by  producers,  but  chiefly   to 
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the  fact  that  costa  of  new  types  of  produc- 
tion, or  of  making  familiar  articles  on  a 
greatly  enlarged  scale  could  not  be  accxirately 
estimated  in  advance.  As  efficiency  in- 
creased, profits  usually  rose,  and  a  lower  price 
became  equitable,  both  retroactively  and  for 
future  deliveries. 

Now,  under  the  renegotiation  system,  a 
war  contractor  is  protected  against  future 
charges  of  profiteering.  If  his  contract  la 
renegotiated,  and  he  accepts  the  revised 
terms  end  returns  a  portion  of  his  profits  to 
the  Government  he  receives  a  document 
recognizing  his  act  as  voluntary.  He  may 
have  acted  unwillingly  In  response  to  infor- 
mal coercion,  but  under  the  law  it  was  a 
voluntary  action.  If  anybody  now  or  In  the 
future  accuses  him  of  having  profited  during 
the  war,  he  hu  a  complete  defense.  He  vol- 
untarily turned  back  what  the  Government 
held  to  be  an  excessive  profit.  He  has  a  cer- 
tificate of  patriotism. 

If  the  system  stand,  war  manufactvirers 
generally — at  least  nearly  all  the  larger 
ones — will  emerge  from  the  war  free  of  the 
fear  of  a  political  reaction  on  account  of  war 
profiteering.  If  the  system  Is  destroyed,  they 
will  have  no  such  protection. 

The  House  has  adopted  some  amendments 
to  the  Renegotiation  Act;  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  approved  others.  Among 
them,  ^hese  amendments  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  wrecking  the  system.  One  amend- 
ment would  exempt  standard  commercial  ar- 
ticles. This  may  sound  reasonable.  Theo- 
retical! f  the  cost  of  making  these  could  be 
estimated  pretty  accxirately  when  the  origi- 
nal contracts  were  drawn.  But  there  are 
many  standard  commercial  articles  which 
were  made  in  only  small  quantities  before 
the  war  and  now,  because  they  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Army  or  Navy,  are  being  made 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions. 
Some  of  the  conspicuous  cases  of  excessive 
profits  have  been  among  makers  of  such 
standard  commercial  articles.  In  addition, 
there  are  sure  to  be  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  many  items  were  or  were  not 
standard  commercial  articles  before  the  war — 
BO  a  complicated  dispute,  with  plenty  of  busi- 
ness for  the  lawyers,  may  have  to  be  settled 
before  renegotiation  can  begin. 

Superficially,  one  of  the  most  plausible 
demands  Is  that  In  renegotiation,  the  test 
should  be  profits  after  taxes.  Instead  of  be- 
fore taxes.  The  fallacies  in  this  line  of  argu- 
ment become  clear  to  anyone  who  examines 
the  figures.  The  simplest  answer  is  that  the 
Renegotiation  Act  Is  a  repricing  law,  not  a 
tax  law. 

It  is  true  that  part  of  the  money  saved  by 
renegotiation  of  contracts  would  have  been 
recovered  anyway  by  excess-profits  taxes. 
Judge  Patterson  reported,  however,  that  |1.- 
600.000.000  woiild  have  been.  Tre&sxiTy  ex- 
perts say  that  figiire  is  the  minimum.  Under 
the  tax  law.  businessmen  can  carry  back  their 
losses.  Part  of  the  money  paid  In  corporation 
taxes  during  the  last  2  years  of  the  war  will 
have  to  be  refunded  if  we  run  Into  a  bad 
bu-slness  slump  immediately  after  the  war. 

Ths  subject  is  Intricate.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  law  of  this  sort  can  never  be  per- 
fect. Some  manufactiirers  may  have  been 
treated  less  generously  than  others.  In  par- 
ticular, producers  who  have  earned  their 
prcfiu  by  unusyal  efiiclency  may  have  been 
rewarded  less  than  they  should  have  been. 
But  the  excess-profits  tax  also  works  againat 
the  extremely  efficient  producer. 

After  renegotiation,  there  are  always  profits 
left.  In  many  cases  handsome  profits.  These 
•re  profits  on  Government  busineaa  on  war 
business.  It  is  quite  possible  that  In  future 
jears,  and  to  many  of  the  returning  soldiers 
and  sailors,  the  profits  left  lr>  the  hands  of 
war  producers  will  seem  exorbitant.  Under 
the  present  system,  war  producers  have  al- 


most a  perfect  defense;  the  blame.  If  any,  will 
lie  with  the  Government.  If  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  is  wrecked,  they  will  be  free  game 
for  political  agitation,  whether  they  deserve 
to  be  or  not. 


Soldiers'  Vote  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
c» 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
risen  on  the  floor  several  times  to  speak 
on  the  soldiers'  vote. 

I  trust  that  everyone  in  this  House 
understands  that  almost  every  home  in 
America  has  someone  in  the  armed 
forces,  and  I  trust  that  everyone  now 
understands  that  the  issue  of  a  Federal 
ballot  for  our  soldier  citizens  is  being 
taken  to  the  country  and  will  be  taken. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate if  the  inability  of  our  soldiers  to 
vote  as  the  result  of  the  inaction  of  this 
Congress  were  to  become  a  major  political 
issue  in  the  coming  year.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  a 
major  issue  if  this  House  does  not  act 
promptly  to  pass  a  practical,  workable 
soldiers'  vote  bill  based  directly  on  a  Fed- 
eral ballot  supervised  by  a  bipartisan  Fed- 
eral ballot  commission. 

This  matter  cannot  be  left  to  the 
States,  to  provide  for  an  army.  Every 
man  who  voted  for  the  declaration  of  war 
and  to  draft  our  men  has.  In  my  opinion, 
a  moral  responsibility  to  our  troops.  It 
Is  our  responsibility  to  protect  their  vot- 
ing rights  and  nothing  that  anyone  may 
do  or  say  to  the  contrary  will  persuade 
either  our  fighting  men  or  their  folks  at 
home  that  tlie  Congress  has  not  evaded 
Its  obvious  duty. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  talk  this 
matter  over  with  President  William 
Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  President 
Green  and  I  believe  the  same  way  in 
this  matter.  President  Green  on  Decem- 
ber 15  sent  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Eugene  Worley,  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  before  which  this  legislation  is 
pending.  President  Green  has  left  it  to 
my  discretion  to  make  his  letter  public. 
A  workable  Federal  ballot  now  has  the 
full  and  unqualified  support  of  the  great 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  believe 
that  Its  position  would  be  of  interest  to 
every  Member  of  the  House.  The  text 
of  the  letter  reads: 

Washington,  D.  C.  December  15, 1943. 
Hon.  Ettgeni  Woklet, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Election  of 
President,  Vice  President,  and 
Representatives  in  Congres!^, 
*  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deak  Sir:  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  wholeheartedly  and  unanimously 
favors  the  extension  of  the  widest  oppor- 
tunity to  the  membership  of  the  armed  forces 
ot  our  Nation  to  vote  in  the  next  election. 


It  Ejems  inconceivable  that  those  who  are 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  our  Nation 
Bhould  be  restricted,  even  to  the  slightest 
degree,  In  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  vote. 
Men  who  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives,  to 
sacrifice  In  full  measure,  and  to  die  If  neces- 
sary in  order  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
ric;hts  of  democracy,  should  be  accorded  the 
widest  opportunity  to  vote  in  the  election. 

The  membership  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  opposed  to  the  soldier  vote 
measure  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  inde- 
fensibly restrictive,  limited  in  its  application, 
and  highly  objectionable  from  either  a  patri- 
otic or  political  point  of  view.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  Congress  should  measure  up  to 
all  the  requirements  of  the  situation  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  the  moment  for  the 
application  of  a  broad  and  cooperative  policy 
which  will  properly  and  adequately  protect 
the  exercise  of  soldiers'  rights  to  vote.  Leg- 
islation which  will  provide  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  objective  should  be  in  simple 
form  and  character — should  be  based  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  American  citiz3ns 
who  are  abroad  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Nation  to  vote. 

In  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  6,000,000 
members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  I  respectfully  recommend  and  urge 
that  Congress  enact  simplified  legislation 
which  will  provide  for  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  all  who  are  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
of  our  Nation  on  foreign  battlefields  and 
elsewhere  to  cast  their  votes  In  the  coming 
election. 

Very  sincerely  yovirs. 

Wm.  Grzzn, 

President,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 


Soldier  Votes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  F.  OXONNOR 

OF   MCNT.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing herev/ith  an  editorial  from  one  of 
Montana's  leading  newspapers  entitled 
'Soldier  Votes."  I  think  the  writer  of 
this  editorial  in  a  concise  and  brief  state- 
ment has  stated  the  case  100  percent 
right. 

[From  the  Great  Falls    (Mont.)    Tribune  of 
December  15,  1943] 

SOLDITH   VOTES 

Comment  has  been  made  that  Montana, 
unlike  many  other  States,  has  provided  a  way 
for  men  In  the  service  to  vote.  Our  legisla- 
ture did  enact  a  special  act  for  that  purpose 
and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  no  one  expects  State  laws  to  be 
effective  as  far  a.":  men  overseas  are  concerned. 
Action  by  the  Federal  Government  is  needed 
BO  that  the  di.':irlbution  of  ballots  to  and  the 
collection  of  them  from  the  men  may  be 
prompt  and  effective.  Only  through  Federal 
cooperation  can  the  Job  be  done  thoroughly. 

There  Is  a  minority  of  Republican  leaders 
who  recognize  the  Justice  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion. Senator  Vandeneerc,  of  Michigan,  who 
ce.-tainly  Is  not  prompted  by  friendship  for 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  summed  up  the 
situation,  after  the  Senate  passed  the  East- 
land amendment  which  turned  the  whole 
problem  over  to  the  States,  by  saying  that  the 
amendment  would  "make  it  practically  Im- 
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possible  for  Michigan  absentee  servicemen  to 
vote.  A  man  Is  entitled  to  vote  as  well  as  to 
fight,"  the  Senator  concluded. 

Senators  may  storm  as  they  will  at  the  crit- 
icism, but  this  time  at  least  Senator  Oumrt 
is  rlglit.  The  deal  between  Northern  Repub- 
lican Senators  and  deep  South  Democratic 
Senators  to  make  it  as  hard  as  possible  for 
men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  to  vote  in  the  next 
election  was  one  of  the  most  indefensible  in 
recent  political  history.  It  cannot  be  Justified 
on  any  basis. 


Address  by  Norman  H.  Davis  at  Annual 
Meeting  of  Red  Cross 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueaday.  December  21  (leqislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  December  15> ,  1943 

Mr.  CA.PPER.  Mr.  President,  an  able 
and  interesting  address  was  delivered  by 
Chairman  Norman  H.  Davis,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cioss,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  that  organization  held  at  the  national 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C,  De- 
cember 8,  1943.  The  address  gives  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  wonderful  activities  of  this  great 
organization  for  the  past  year.  The  Red 
Cross  continues  to  grow  rapidly,  now  hav- 
ing a  membership  of  more  than  four 
million.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lr.dlcs  and  gentlemen,  never  before  has  the 
American  Red  Cross  operated  on  so  vast  a 
scale  as  in  the  year  Just  closing.  At  home 
and  around  the  glob«,  wherever  American 
t  )ops  were  stationed,  the  Red  Cross  was 
o  duty  also.  I  wish  that  I  could  give  you 
th"-  complete  story  today — the  story  of  what 
ha.s  been,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting,  chal- 
lenging, dramatic,  and  fruitful  year  in  our 
history.  But  so  tremendous  are  our  opera- 
tions It  is  no  longer  possible  to  cover  them 
even  adequately  except  In  a  document  such 
as  our  annual  rep  irt. 

In  the  past  year  we  met  successfully  the 
greatest  challenge  in  Red  Cross  history.  We 
had  a  sound  structure,  tested  in  previous 
.ars  and  in  fire,  flood,  fa:nine,  and  wind- 
storms, which  could  be  and  was  expanded 
to  meet  the  gra-'e  responsibilities  arising  out 
of  the  war.  Tho  American  people's  complete 
confidence  in  the  Red  Cross  led  to  the  over- 
subscription of  the  1943  Red  Cross  war  fund. 
And  so.  experience  and  skill,  implemented 
with  funds  provided  by  the  pec  pie,  enabled  vis 
to  expand  our  facilities,  increase  our  person- 
nel at  home  and  abroad,  and  greatly  intensify 
our  activities  in  response  to  the  unprece- 
d'  nted  demand. 

Our  domestic  program  bears  the  same 
relationship  to  cur  overseas  workers  as  does 
the  home  front  to  the  armed  forces  scat- 
tered around  the  globe.  Success  overseas  de- 
pci;ds  upon  a  high  rate  of  production  at 
home.  Since  but  a  small  proportion  of  our 
pj(  pie  can  have  'he  opportunity  to  serve 
upon  th?  actual  battlefield,  all  men,  women, 
.n.i.d  chid  en  alike  may  serve  and  serve  ef- 
fec'.ively  by  m.Tkmg  it  possible  to  care  prop- 
e  ".y  for  those  doing  the  actual  fighting. 


In  the  past  year  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans performed  patriotic  services  in  and 
through  the  American  Red  Cross.  There  were 
4.000,000  workers  in  volunteer  special  serv- 
ices alone.  They  made  12,000,000  garments 
and  2,500,000  kit  bags  for  our  uniformed  men 
and  women,  not  to  count  the  millions  of 
surgical  dressings.  They  drove  cars,  ambu- 
lances, and  trucks  in  city,  country,  and  Army 
camp.  They  served  many  thousaiid  mass 
emergency  meals  to  troops  and  civilians. 
They  also  worked  as  typists,  clerks,  and  utility 
help  s  in  Red  Cross  and  other  war-aid 
centers. 

Home  Service  workers  in  all  our  chapters 
worked  diligently  to  care  for  service  men's 
and  women's  families  and  ex-servicemen  In 
distress.  If  required,  emergency  financial 
help  was  given.  Increasing  attention  was 
paid  to  returned  soldiersi  and  their  prob- 
lems. Through  its  inquiry  unit  Home  Serv- 
ice lessened  the  strain  of  war  for  relatives 
of  servicemen  and  other  civilians  by  trans- 
mitting through  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  messages  and  inquiries 
to  and  from  persons  in  enemy  or  occupied 
countries. 

About  27.000  nurses  were  enrolled  by  the 
Red  Cross  for  service  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Nurse  Corps.  A  hundred  thousand  trained 
volunteer  nurse's  aides  served  in  veterans* 
and  civilian  hospitals.  About  400.000  women 
and  girls  and  men  were  taught  Red  Cross 
home  nursing,  lessening  the  threat  of  epi- 
demics, while  an  expanding  nutrition  pro- 
gram helped  strengthen  the  home  front. 

ThTt>ugh  Red  Cross  camp  and  hospital 
councils,  many  citizens  and  organizations 
were  able  to  bring  comfort  and  recreation 
aids  to  soldiers  in  stations  and  hospitals  in 
this  country. 

More  than  17.000.000  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Junior  Red  Cross  produced  millions  of 
comfort  and  recreation  articles,  ranging  from 
hospital  tray  favors  to  furniture  for  Army 
recreation  rooms.  Organized  by  schoolroom 
groups,  their  projects  were  carried  out  under 
teacher  supervision,  mainly  in  manual  train- 
ing and  home  economics  classes.  Junior 
members  collected  waste  metals,  textiles, 
paper,  and  fats.  They  promoted  Interna- 
tional friendliness  by  corresponding  with 
children  in  other  countries  and  presenting 
Christmas  boxes  to  children  in  Europe  and 
Latin  America. 

More  than  a  million  Americans  were  taught 
first  aid  and  water  safety.  Including  Army 
and  Navy  instructors  and  essential  war  work- 
ers. One  home  in  three  now  has  first-aid 
protection. 

All  chapters  maintained  their  service  units 
in  readiness  to  meet  natural  disasters  of  all 
types — storm,  flood,  fire — and  to  assist  local 
emergency  defense  councils  with  civilian  aid 
in  case  of  enemy  action.  Midwest  floods  and 
Southwest  tornadoes  swelled  the  number  of 
natural  disasters.  Relief  and  rehabilitation 
were  offered  to  needy  disaster  victims. 

Valuable  as  these  and  other  contributions 
were  and  are,  I  feel  that  the  response  of  the 
American  people  to  the  Red  Cross  appeal  for 
blood  to  be  used  as  plasma  on  the  battlefields 
transcended  any  other  voluntary  service  on 
the  heme  front.  It  is  the  gift  of  life  itself. 
Recently  the  secretary  of  a  New  York  busi- 
nessman telephoned  the  Red  Cross  blood- 
donor  center  to  cancel  an  appointment  to 
donate  blood  because,  as  he  was  about  to 
leave,  a  telegram  arrived  notifying  him  that 
his  son  had  been  killed  in  action.  Then  the 
bereaved  father's  voice  broke  in  on  the  tele- 
phone conversation.  "No,  don't  cancel  it.** 
he  told  his  secretary,  "My  boy  would  want 
me  to  keep  that  appointment;  my  pint  of 
b'-ood  can  save  someone  else's  son." 

I  visited  several  base  and  evacuation  hos- 
pitals in  north  Africa  and  Sicily  this  sum- 
mer. More  gratifying  than  anything  else, 
perhaps,  was  the  first-hand  testimony  of  the 


medical  officers  who  told  me  of  the  Innumer- 
able lives  they  had  been  able  to  save  with 
blood  plasma.  Many  a  wounded  youth  who 
otherwise  might  have  died  Is  now  either  back 
on  duty  with  his  buddies  or  well  on  the  way 
to  recovery.  If  all  blood  donors  In  America 
could  have  stood  beside  me  as  I  visited  the 
service  hospitals,  I  am  sure  that  they,  too, 
would  have  been  thrilled  as  I  was  to  see  the 
living  evidence  of  its  miracle-working  powers. 
Plasma  Is  like  cash  on  hand,  ready  for  Im- 
mediate ute.  When  the  Fifth  Army  landed 
on  the  Salerno  beaches,  fighting  was  so  furi- 
ous that  wounded  men  could  not  be  kept  In 
one  place  long  enough  for  a  transfusion. 
Army  medical  corpsmtn  overcame  this  dUB- 
culty  by  trotting  alongside  the  stretchers 
nolding  the  plasma  bottle  aloft  and  literaUy 
saving  lives  on  the  run.  About  5.000.000 
pints  of  American  blood  have  been  given 
since  the  Red  Cross  blood-donor  service  was 
started  3  years  ago,  and  more  is  needed.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  response  will  be 
overwhelming.  In  anticipation  of  the  new 
demands,  we  opened  2  new  blood-donor 
centers  and  will  open  2  more  in  January. 
This  will  bring  the  total  to  35  centers  located 
near  enough  to  laboratories  for  the  processing 
to  begin  within  the  required  24-hour  limit. 
The  number  of  mobile  units  was  Increased 
from  39  to  CO.  extending  the  privilege  of 
giving  to  hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  sur- 
rounding blood -donor  centers. 

Virtually  all  these  Red  Cross  activities 
touch  upon  the  war  In  one  way  or  another, 
and  serve  the  armed  forces.  No  one.  how- 
ever, can  be  in  a  position  to  see  the  final 
effect  of  this  tremendous  home-front  effort 
until  he  goes  overseas.  I  was  familiar  with 
our  overseas  operations  only  from  blueprints, 
cables,  and  repwrts,  but  felt  I  ought  to  see 
them  at  first  hand. 

And  so,  accompanied  by  one  of  our  vice 
chairmen,  I  left  flew  Tork  by  clipper  early 
the  morning  of  August  20.  Tlie  next  eve- 
ning we  were  in  London  talking  with  Mr. 
Harvey  D.  Gibson,  our  commissioner  to  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Gibson  had  our  time  scheduled 
right  up  to  the  minute,  and  In  2  weeks  we 
saw  a  good  cross  section  of  our  work  In 
England. 

I  have  been  to  Europe  many  times  In  the 
past  25  years,  but  the  trip  I  made  to  Eng- 
land, north  Africa,  and  Sicily  was  the  most 
Interesting  and  I  hope,  the  most  productive, 
of  my  life. 

In  30  days  of  almost  constant  travel,  vir- 
tually all  by  airplane,  I  saw  every  type  of  Red 
Cross  service  in  action.  You  can  only  appre- 
ciate the  warm,  human  quality  of  Red  Cross 
service  to  our  fighting  men  after  you  have 
seen  It. 

We  now  have  over  a  hundred  clubs  in  Great 
Britain  and  about  50  In  north  Africa,  SlcUy. 
and  Italy.  I  say  "about"  advisedly  because 
the  number  varies  from  day  to  day.  I  saw 
a  club  opening  in  Palermo  and  a  club  closing 
In  Rabat.  Our  club  program  necessarily  ;■ 
fluid  to  keep  pace  with  the  Army. 

In  size  and  scope  of  program.  Red  Cross 
clubs  range  from  large  hotels  In  London  to 
grass  huts  In  New  Guinea.  We  now  hav« 
about  350  of  these  clubs  and  recreation  cen- 
ters overseas.  No  matter  where  located,  they 
are  the  doughboy's  American  home  abroad. 
A  few  days  after  the  American  occupation  of 
Bizerte.  we  had  a  club  running  in  a  par- 
tially bombed  theater.  It  was  a  godsend 
to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  because  there  Just 
wasn't  any  other  plac  in  town  for  them. 

Our  first  club  in  north  Africa  was  estab- 
lished in  an  automobile  showroom  In  Gran. 
Later  we  started  another  club  there  In  a  very 
large  theater  which  offered  every  conceivable 
facility  to  our  servicemen.  Including  hot 
showers,  which,  in  north  .\frica.  Is  a  rare 
luxury  Indeed. 

Red  Cro.es  clubs  serve  not  only  men  en  leave 
but    troops  stationed    in   the   nelghbcrhotd. 
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Tbey  offer  a  congenial  and  relaxing  respite 
from  the  drabness  of  military  life.  They  are 
attractively  furnished  and  staffed  by  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  recreation  and  other  workers. 
American  dishes  and  comfortable  beds  with 
sheets  are  offered  at  prices  that  are  below 
ccst.  the  very  nominal  charge  being  made 
at  the  Army's  request. 

In  Red  Cross  clubs  In  England,  north 
Africa.  Sicily.  Italy.  Australia  and  the  South 
Paciflc.  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
our  American  Red  Cross  girls  provide  a  cheer- 
ful atmotpheie.  They  aie  on  their  feet  12 
to  16  hours  daily  helping  our  servicemen  for- 
get the  drearier  side  of  war.  If  they  don't 
have  ail  the  equipment  they  want  or  need 
they  get  it  somewhere,  somehow,  by  sheer 
Ingenuity.  One  of  oar  regional  executives 
told  me  he  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  put  six  of 
hu  Red  Cross  girls  In  the  middle  of  a  plowed 
field  and  tell  them  to  have  a  Red  Cross  Club 
running  In  10  c'ays.  "They  would  do  It  In  9 
days  and  have  the  place  full  of  servicemen," 
he  said.  "They  are  splendid.  Since  I  have 
been  In  this  place  we  have  been  bombed  at 
least  70  times.  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  of  our 
girls  whimper  or  complain." 

An  innovation  In  this  war  la  the  clubmo- 
blle,  which  literally  is  a  club  on  wheels.  It 
has  solved  the  problem  of  bringing  Red  Cross 
MTvicM  and  supplies  to  American  troops  In 
the  mudholes.  One-third  of  the  bus  is  a 
very  attractive  clubroom.  and  the  remainder 
Includes  such  equipment  as  a  doughnut- 
making  machine  and  coffee  urn,  racks  for 
newspapers  and  magazines,  a  gramophone 
and  records,  a  circulating  library,  a  loud- 
speaker arrangement  for  entertainments. 

The  demand  of  Army  and  Air  Force  officers 
for  more  frequent  visits  of  our  clubmobllee 
to  their  camps  and  airfields  caused  us  to 
Inaugurate  a  new  service — aercduba  and 
camp  clubs  right  in  the  camps  or  on  the 
airfields. 

These  generally  comprise  several  rooms  In 
a  Nisson  hut,  barracks,  or  tent  where  Red 
Cross  recreation  workers  are  In  attendance. 
Another  new  development  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  rest  homes  for  aviators  who  have 
done  a  number  of  bombing  missions  and  need 
rest  and  relaxation.  We  operate  these  for  the 
Air  Force  at  their  request.  Red  Cross  girls 
provide  a  cheerful,  homelike  atmosphere,  and 
the  airmen  do  as  they  please  for  a  week  or 
so  until  they  are  ready  to  return  to  active 
duty.  While  at  these  homes  they  wear 
civilian  clothes.  It's  amazing  how  quickly 
they  recover  from  their  fatigue. 

Important  as  are  these  activities  for  the 
able-bodied.  I  want  to  describe  briefly  the  far 
more  vital  service  which  the  Red  Cross  is 
privileged  to  render  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  the  hospitals.  As  you  know.  In  this  coun- 
try gray  ladles  are  on  duty  at  all  general  and 
convalescent  military  hospitals  reading  aloud, 
writing  letters,  doing  shopping  errands,  play- 
ing chess,  and  otherwise  serving  our  wounded 
and  sick  soldiers  and  sailors.  Other  workers 
give  diverting  Instruction  In  arts  and  crafts, 
developing  Interesting  hobbies.  In  Red 
Cross  recreation  houses  attached  to  these 
hospitals  our  recreation  workers  arrange  con- 
certs, movies,  stage  shows,  songfests,  and 
similar  programs. 

This  service  Is  paralleled  overseas  but  under 
far  mere  dramatic  circumstances.  Some  of 
the  hospitals,  like  those  In  "hospital  row" 
near  Blzerte  which  I  Inspected,  are  under 
tents.  Our  Red  Cross  workers  live  and  share 
the  same  hardships — Including  bombings — 
as  the  nurses,  doctors,  and  patients.  I  was 
Impressed  wuh  their  uncomplaining  spirit 
and  sense  of  pride  In  doing  a  difficult  Job.  If 
they  complained  about  anything  it  wasn't 
that  there  hadn't  been  enough  water  for  a 
bath  or  laimdry  In  weeks,  but  that  our  Red 
Cress  supplies  were  not  always  arriving  on 
time  or  in  sufficient  quantities. 


Recreation  tents  used  for  convalescent 
patients  in  north  Africa  are  often  simply 
equipped — a  few  chairs  made  out  of  scrap 
lumber,  a  battered  piano,  and  a  couple  of 
writing  tables  made  out  of  packing  cases — 
but  they  serve  a  real  purpose.  The  ones  I  saw 
were  crowded  with  convalescent  patients  in 
their  bathrobes  playing  games  or  writing  let- 
ters. These  were  the  so-called  ambulatory 
patients  who  could  get  around  under  their 
own  power.  But  back  In  the  wards  were  the 
bedridden  patients  who  would  have  been 
helpless  but  for  the  Red  Cross  girls.  They 
were  on  their  feet  16  hours  a  day  to  make 
those  lads  comfortable  and  contented,  if  net 
entirely  happy,  by  changing  money  orders. 
buying  air-mail  stamps  and  souvenirs,  and 
shipping  home  Purple  Heart  Medals.  They 
resolved  worries  caused  by  personal  difficulties 
which  threatened  to  retard  recovery,  and 
helped  crippled  men  to  face  the  future  confi- 
dently. Writing  letters  to  the  wounded  men's 
families  was  often  a  severe  trial  because  of  the 
sheer  pathos  Involved.  The  girls  virite  as  the 
boys  dictate.  One  soldier  who  had  been  so 
badly  burned  in  a  transport  explosion  that 
the  Army  surgeons  had  nearly  despaired  cf  his 
life,  dictated  the  following  sentence  to  his 
famfiy  in  the  States  (and  I  quote)  :  "I'm  In 
the  hospital  now,  but  getting  along  all  right. 
Don't  worry." 

Hospital  service  snd  the  work  performed  by 
our  field  directors  are  the  basic  services  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  this  war.  During  the  past  year. 
Red  Cross  field  directors  were  available  to 
servicemen  and  women  everywhere.  Service- 
men came  to  them  with  a  large  vart%ty  of 
worrisome  problems — problems  which  ran  the 
gamut  of  human  experience,  such  as  child- 
birth, sickness,  injury,  death,  loss  of  family 
Income,  loss  or  damage  to  home,  or  trouble 
with  the  law;  or  problems  arising  out  of  their 
induction,  such  as  delayed  allotments,  re- 
ports, and,  if  necessary,  aid  for  their  families. 
When  the  units  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached went  overseas,  field  directors  moved 
along  to  take  care  of  the  same  basic  needs 
and,  in  addition,  needs  growing  out  of  the 
new  environment. 

When  troops  went  into  action.  Red  Cross 
field  directors  were  not  so  far  behind  that 
they  could  not  offer  a  word  of  cheer,  a  pat 
on  the  shoulder,  or  a  cigarette  to  a  seriously 
wounded  soldier.  They  were  ready  with  such 
personal  supplies  as  razors,  razor  blades, 
toothpaste,  and  soap  often  lost  in  the  midst 
of  battle. 

When  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second 
Infantry  Regiment  of  the  Forty-first  Division 
made  Its  push  through  the  New  Guinea 
Jungles  to  take  Salamaua.  Red  Cross  Field 
Directors  Taylor  and  Swartz  were  already 
there,  well  ahead  of  their  unit.  With  a  one- 
burner  gasoline  stove,  25  gallons  of  water, 
coffee,  sugar,  canned  milk,  biscuits,  and 
cigarettes,  they  were  established  on  the  beach 
road  ready  to  serve  the  troops  as  they  passed 
by. 

Here  is  what  they  wrote  national  head- 
quarters.    I  quote: 

"Down  out  of  the  hUls.  out  of  the  junele. 
and  off  the  landing  barges  came  the  troops. 
They  came  in  cautiously  at  first,  all  set  for 
battle,  and  then  saw  us  there  waiting  for 
them.  All  day  long  we  passed  out  hot  coffee, 
sweet  biscuits,  and  cigarettes.  It  did  some- 
thing to  you  to  see  the  expression  of  grati- 
tude on  the  faces  of  the  men  when,  coming 
down  from  the  ridges  above  Salamaua,  filthy. 
dirty,  and  himgry.  they  saw  us  there  ahead 
of  them  with  hot  coffee  and  something  to 
eat." 

On  Guadalcanal  we  had  "Tiny"  Montgom- 
ery, a  Red  Cross  field  director  who  got  his 
nickname  because  of  the  fact  that  he  stands 
6  feet  8V4  Inches  in  his  stocking  feet  and 
weighs  275  pounds.  His  stature  kept  him  out 
of  the  armed  services,  but  we  managed  to 
find  lilm  a  uniform.   When  he  came  to  us  he 


asked  for  a  hot  assignment  and  drew  it  on 
Guadalcanal  where  he  tempted  fate  every 
time  he  p  iked  his  head  out  of  a  fox  hole. 

One  day.  while  wandering  in  the  Island 
Jungle.  Montgomery  met  a  group  of  marines 
and  offered  them  smokes. 

"Say,  fellows,"  he  asked,  "aren't  we  pretty 
close  to  the  front  lines  now?" 

They  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
"Front  lines,  be  damned,"  said  one  of  the 
marines.     "They're   half   a  mile   behind   us. 
Tli:s  is  a  patrol." 

One  of  our  great  services,  of  course,  Is  that 
of  aid  to  prisoners  of  war.  The  plight  of 
pri.-oncrs  of  war  strongly  appeals  to  the  hu- 
mane in:pu!ses  of  our  people.  This  year  we 
hcive  embarked  upon  an  increasing  service  of 
distribution  of  food  parcels  for  the  relief  of 
American  and  allied  prisoners  and  civilian 
Internees  In  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  Four 
large  packmt^  centers  in  Philadelphia.  New 
Yi)rk,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  were  opened.  In 
these  plants  4.000  women  volunteers  have 
picked  nearly  7.O00.0C0  Red  Cross  standard 
food  packages.  They  were  consigned  to  the 
International  committee  of  the  Red  Cross  at 
Geneva  for  distribution  principally  in  Europe. 
When  the  diplomatic  exchange  ship  Gnps- 
hclm  sailed  from  New  York  in  September,  it 
carried  a  precious  cargo  of  food  packages, 
medicines,  etc..  valued  at  $1,500,000  for  the 
United  States  and  allied  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  Far  East.  For  the  cost  of  materials  ship- 
ped to  American  prisoners  of  war  the  Red 
Cross  is  reimbursed  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  Army  and  Navy.  United  Nations  Gov- 
rrnments  reimburse  the  Red  Cross  for  food 
packages  distributed  among  their  nationals 
in  prisoner  of  war  camps. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  visualize  what 
the  receipt  of  a  Red  Cross  food  package 
means  to  a  prisoner  of  war.  Here  is  a  testi- 
monial from  one  of  them  (and  I  quote) : 
"Words  »  •  •  fail  to  convey  the  feel- 
Ine-s  of  my  heart  •  •  •  No  one  can  un- 
derstand all  that  It  has  meant  to  us  to  re- 
ceive, during  our  captivity,  those  wonderful 
Red  Cross  packages  •  •  •  I  remember 
weeping  with  Joy  and  being  so  excited  that 
I  could  not  undo  the  string  and  one  of  the 
guards  had  to  help  me  •  •  •  I  do  pray 
Gods  special  blessing  may  rest  upon  the 
Red  Cross  and  on  all  who  subscribe  to  its 
funds." 

The  question  may  arise.  Have  the  results 
overseas  Justified  our  efforts  and  expendi- 
ture? In  other  words  have  we  done  our 
Job?  I  think  the  best  Judges  are  the  troops 
themselves.  I  had  not  been  in  England  a 
day  until  I  began  to  sense  that  everyone — 
from  generals  to  privates,  from  diplomats  to 
the  man  on  the  street — was  enthusiastic 
about  cur  work.  Most  warming  to  me  were 
the  expressions  of  gratitude  from  the  serv- 
icemen themselves.  Whenever  the  boys 
found  out  I  was  National  Chairman  of  the 
Red  Cross  they  would  come  up  to  me,  shake 
my  hand,  and  tell  me  how  much  they  ap- 
preciated what  the  Red  Cross  was  doing. 
Hew  many  times  I  heard  exactly  the  same 
statement:  "I  don't  know  what  we  would 
have  done  without  the  Red  Cross!" 

I  found  the  same  enthusiasm  among  the 
troops  in  north  Africa  and  Sicily,  and  we 
have  ample  proof  that  the  same  feeling  exists 
in  Italy,  the  Middle  East.  India.  Australia, 
and  wherever  American  troops  are  stationed. 
After  my  own  experiences  abroad.  I  can 
only  add  my  own  testimonial.  I  am  gratified 
to  say  that  everyone  who  serves  with  the 
Red  Cross  can  be  Justly  proud  of  our  work 
and  our  devoted  workers  overseas.  They  are 
doing  a  magnificent  job. 

I  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  adding 
that  these  magnificent  services  are  costing 
tremendous  sums  of  money. 

We  are  approaching  the  time  of  another 
Red  Cross  campaign  to  raise  the  funds  neces- 
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sary  to  continue  this  work  on  a  global  scale. 
America  will  be  asked  to  give  the  equivalent 
of  Rbouc  $7  for  each  family  so  that  the  Red 
Cross  may  render  these  vital  services  for  a 
whole  year  at  a  cost  of  about  $25  for  each 
man  in  our  armed  forces. 

It  will  require  a  real  sacrifice  of  time  and 
effort  in  these  busy  days  on  the  part  of  many 
of  us  to  collect  these  good-will  offerings. 
Surely  we  will  not  hesitate  to  lace  this  task 
ni)r  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  time  or  means 
required,  so  that  the  Red  Cross  may  continue, 
as  the  representative  of  all  our  people,  to 
render  these  services  of  mercy  to  those  who, 
on  our  behalf,  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  battle. 

The  total  sum  required,  considered  as  a 
whole,  may  seem  large.  But  I  know  of  no 
contribution  so  useful  or  satisfying  as  the 
one  given  to  the  Red  Cross,  whose  work 
among  the  armed  forces  is  the  greatest  of 
all  humpnitariau  undertakings. 

I  am  sincerely  convinced  that  there  is  no 
service  in  the  world  today  that  is  compa- 
rable to  that  of  the  Red  Cross  in  volume, 
elSciency,  and  humanitarian  importance. 


Address  by  Senator  Murray  Before  Medi- 
cal Society  of  County  of  Monroe,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  December  15) ,  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  very  timely  address  delivered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  on  November  17, 1943,  be- 
fore the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Monroe,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  deals  with 
a  subject  which  is  vital  to  our  country: 
the  expansion  of  our  present  social  se- 
curity program  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
wider  and  more  equitable  distribution  of 
medical  care  and  hospitalization  for  the 
American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gentlemen  and  members  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  Monroe,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  you  to- 
night the  prot)lem  of  finding  some  sound 
method  of  making  medical  science  and  hos- 
pitalization more  available  to  the  masses  of 
the  American  people.  I  think  I  should  first 
explain  how  I  came  to  be  interested  in  this 
question. 

Several  years  ago.  1  was  made  chairman  of 
a  Senate  subcommittee  to  study  the  subject 
of  social  security,  including  plans  for  a  system 
of  insurance  for  medical  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion. At  that  time,  I  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  the  original  Wagner  bill.  S.  1620. 
Introduced  in  1939  and  designed  to  etabllsh  a 
national  health  program.  A  vast  amount  of 
testimony  was  then  taken  showing  a  real 
lack  of  adequate  medical  care  available  to 
people  In  the  lower  Income  brackets.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country,  we  discovered 
that  there  were  not  enough  doctors  or  hos- 
pitals. We  found  also  In  the  crowded  indus- 
ti.al  areas  of  the  Nation  a  serious  lack  of 


medical  care  and  hospitalization  available,  | 
particularly  to  the  people  of  the  lower  income  ^ 
brackets.  Even  among  people  steadily  em- 
ployed, we  found  that  sudden  Illness  pre- 
sented serious  financial  problems,  and  these 
conditions  had  very  damaging  effects.  People 
avoided  consulting  doctors  with  the  result 
that  delay  resxilted  in  serious  complications 
and  much  greater  expense  In  the  end.  We 
found  from  those  hearings  that  generally 
poor  people  and  those  In  the  middle  brackets 
have  more  sickness  than  the  well  to  do  or 
wealthy,  yet  it  was  clear  that  they  received 
much  less  care. 

From  all  those  studies,  I  became  quite 
familiar  with  health  problems  and  conditions 
In  the  country  and  was  Impresse'J  with  the 
necessity  for  legislation  of  some  kind  to  make 
medical  care  more  accessible  to  the  masses  of 
our  people.  Since  those  hearings  were  held, 
demand  for  legislation  to  meet  the  problem 
of  providing  a  more  adequate  system  of  medi- 
cal care  has  steadily  grown  throughout  the 
country.  In  many  sections  voluntary  health 
Insurance  plans  and  prepayment  methods 
have  undertaken  to  provide  ways  of  meeting 
this  situation,  but  these  group  insurance 
plans  and  prepayment  methods  appear  to  be 
reaching  only  an  insignificant  proportion 
of  the  population. 

With  these  undisputed  facts  before  me.  I 
Joined  with  Senator  Wagner  recently  In  pre- 
senting Senate  bill  1161.  providing  for  an 
expanded  system  of  general  welfare,  includ- 
ing a  Federal  system  of  medical  and  hospital 
benefits. 

My  contacts  and  experience  with  the 
medical  profession  in  connection  with  the 
hearings  on  the  original  Wagner  bill  and 
the  national  hospital  bill  convinced  me  that 
we  would  have  the  cooperation  of  the  med- 
ical profession  and  tl;e  representatives  of 
the  several  hospital  associations  of  the  coun- 
try In  working  out  sound  legislation  of  the 
purpose  and  character  designed  by  this  bill. 
During  the  time  of  the  hearings,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  I  had  many  contacts  with 
the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  several  hospital  associa- 
tions of  the  country.  I  found  them  uni- 
formly constructive  and  helpful  In  our 
studies.  At  that  time.  I  accepted  generally 
the  advice  of  the  medical  profession  regard- 
ing amendments  to  the  bills  we  had  under 
consideration.  Tlie  original  health  bill  was 
supplanted  by  the  national  hospital  bill  and 
when  It  was  finally  reported.  It  Included  all 
of  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of 
the  medical  profession  and  representatives 
of  the  hospital  associa<tlons.  So.  I  want  It 
understood  here  that  I  have  always  co- 
operated with  the  medical  profession  In  the 
study  of  these  problems.  We  all  have  a  high 
respect  for  its  great  contribution  to  medical 
science,  and  if  I  considered  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  now  before  the  Congress 
would  do  an  injustice  or  Injury  to  the  med- 
ical profession  or  cause  any  deterioration  In 
the  quality  of  medical  service.  I  certainly 
would  not  want  to  advocate  it  or  suport  it. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  from  my  studies 
that  It  will  not  do  anything  like  that.  On 
the  contrary,  It  will  Improve  the  quality  of 
medical  service  as  a  whole  and  Is  merely  a 
method  by  which  the  masses  of  our  people 
will  be  protected  against  the  emergencies  of 
sickness- and  accident  and  be  able  to  secure 
the  best  medical  service  that  can  be  pro- 
vided. That  is  the  sole  purpose  and  object 
of  this  proposed  legislation. 

With  all  this  previous  experience  in  mind. 
I  have  been  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  a 
large  section  of  the  medical  profession  Is 
opposed  to  and  extremely  critical  of  the 
present  bill.  Of  course.  I  could  have  avoided 
this  task,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  real 
problem  existed  which  called  for  remedial 
legislation  and  I  expected  the  aid  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  developing  a  proper  program. 


The  bill  as  presented.  8.  1161.  was  Intended 
as  the  basis  for  an  honest,  fair,  and  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  subject.  It  was  not  as- 
sumed that  it  was  free  from  any  imperfection. 
Like  all  other  bills,  it  was  subject  to  exten- 
sive hearings  and  careful  analysis  before  an 
appropriate  Senate  committee.  It  was  my 
hope  that  a  final  bill  could  be  agreed  upon 
that  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
country  and  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  general  public. 

It  Is.  of  course,  essential  that  the  medical 
profession  and  organized  medical  societies 
should  contribute  constructive  assistance  In 
formulating  legislation  of  this  kind.  We  who 
have  been  struggling  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
problem  of  making  medical  care  more  acces- 
sible to  the  general  public  recognize  that  it 
is  an  exceedingly  technical  and  complicated 
problem.  Health  la  more  vitally  Important 
to  our  economic  and  social  security  than  any 
other  single  element  In  life.  And  health  of 
the  American  people  is  therefore  a  funda- 
mental Interest  of  every  citizen  in  the 
country. 

The  great  majority  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion are  men  of  high  character  and  purpose. 
men  who  are  anxious  to  improve  on  the  pres- 
ent status  of  medical  care  so  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  They  appreciate  that 
the  practice  of  medicine  In  the  United  States 
today  is  totally  different  from  what  it  was 
many  years  ago  when  we  were  operating  under 
an  agricultural  econonay.  Medical  practice 
in  the  last  half  centiuj  has  been  wholly 
revolutionized.  The  great,  modern  advances 
In  medical  science  have  made  medical  care 
much  more  Involved  and  more  expensive. 
Today  we  are  a  highly  Industrialized  Na- 
tion. This  has  created  conditions  of  re- 
curring unemplojrment,  poverty,  and  dis- 
tress amongst  vast  numbers  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  obviously  dilScult  for  large  sec- 
tions of  our  people  with  uncertain  earnings 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  sick- 
ness and  ill  health  and  secure  the  kind  of 
medical  care  they  should  have. 

To  you  phjrslcians  In  Rochester,  an  Impor- 
tant end  prosperous  city  In  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest State-  of  the  Union,  my  statements  may 
seem  somewhat  exaggerated.  Unfortunately 
most  of  the  conmiunltles  of  the  country, 
especially  rural  regions  and  poorer  States,  do 
not  possess  the  resources  and  prosperity 
which  prevail  here  in  Rochester.  But  even 
Rochester  itself  is  not  without  its  problem* 
In  this  matter,  as  Dr.  Smillie's  1940  survey 
has  made  clear.  His  Survey  of  Public  Opin- 
ion shows  that  your  voluntary  plans  in  oper- 
ation here  do  not  reach  those  most  in  need 
of  a  prepayment  service. 

Tills  is  the  very  point  on  which  the  belief 
is  based  that  only  compulsory  medical  care 
Insurance  will  provide  adequate  care  to  all 
the  people.  The  blue  cross  plan,  it  is  true. 
has  been  very  successful  in  Rochester.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  people  belong  to  it. 
Forty-four  percent  of  the  people  interviewed 
in  the  public  opinion  survey  said  that  they 
had  it.  However,  while  two-thirds  of  tboae 
with  Incomes  from  $2,200  to  M,999  had 
Joined,  and  six-sevenths  of  those  with  In- 
comes above  $5,000  a  year  had  also  Joined, 
membership  was  reported  to  be  slightly  less 
than  half  of  the  families  In  what  Dr.  Smillle 
called  the  average  income  group  ($1,300  to 
$2,199).  Among  famUies  and  individuals 
with  Incomes  from  $800  to  $1,299.  only  20 
percent  belonged,  and  among  those  with  In- 
comes below  $800.  none  at  all.  This  was  the 
situation  here  In  Rochester.  It  is  worse, 
much  worse,  elsewhere. 

What  the  selective  service  examinationa 
(see  Selective  Service  System,  Causes  of  Re- 
jection and  Incidence  of  Defects,  Medical 
Statistics  Bulletin  No.  2.  p.  1)  exposed  about 
the  health  of  our  boys  was  shocking  Indeed. 
Surely  we  cannot  be  complacent  when  over 
half — 52.8    percent — of    the    first   ^,000,000 
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fousg  men  examined  by  selective  service 
were  not  coosldered  truly  fit.  and  many  had 
serious  defects  which,  with  proper  care,  could 
have  been  prevented  or  relieved.  Of  course, 
■ome  of  It  was  carelecnesa.  They  Just 
didn't  bother  to  secure  treatment,  but  much 
of  it  was  certainly  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
and  their  families  j\ist  did  not  have  the 
money. 

The  national  health  bill  of  1939.  which 
started  my  active  interest  In  national  health 
planning,  was  laid  aside  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War.  Since  1939.  the  Congress 
has  done  nothing  toward  the  solution  of 
this  problem  Certain  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion are  prospering  today.  U  Is  true,  and  doc- 
tors are  sharing  In  their  prosperity.  Biit, 
when  the  war  ends,  there  wlU  be  suddenly 
reduced  incomes  for  many  and  downright 
unemployment  for  millions.  Now.  this 
period  of  prosperity  is  a  strategic  period  to 
plan  for  the  dangerous  period  we  all  know 
will  soon  come. 

6ome  medical  societies,  as  I  have  already 
said,  have  shown  ihelr  realization  of  the 
need  by  setting  up  voluntary  plans.  Un- 
fortunately, these  plans  are  not  comprehen- 
sive enough  nor  do  thev  reach  enough  peo- 
ple. They  cost  too  much  to  be  within  the 
means  of  the  people  who  most  need  Insxir- 
•nce  against  the  costs  of  medical  care.  Even 
the  hospital  insurance  plans  reach  only  about 
one-tenth  of  our  population. 

Gentlemen,  voluntary  plans  simply  won't 
meet  the  need.  They  do  not  have,  and  can- 
not hope  to  have,  a  large  enough  coverage — 
a  wide  enough  spread  cf  rlslH  anc*  costs. 

The  European  coiintrles  went  through  a 
voluntary  stage  and  found  that  they  had  to 
come  to  compulsory  insurance.  In  fact,  the 
history  of  health  insurance  In  Europe  indi- 
cates that  a  compulsory  system  was  adopted 
because  the  voluntary  sjstem  had  failed. 
Tour  own  medical  representatives  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care 
pointed  out  over  10  years  ago  that  If  Insur- 
ance is  used,  it  had  better  be  compvilsory. 

OBjacTTvas  or  a  compoiaobt  mxucal  DfsuB- 

AMCS  PLAN 

Let  me  briefly  reiterate  the  objectives  of  a 
Compulsory  medical  care  Insurance  plan. 
There  should  be: 

1.  As  nearly  universal  coverage  as  possible 
to  Insure  the  widest  possible  spread  of  risks 
and  costs. 

a.  Unrestricted  access  by  the  people,  regard- 
lees  of  how  low  their  Income  Is  to  all  neces- 
sary care 

3.  Preservation  of  the  personal  relationship 
between  physician  and  patient. 

4.  Preservation  of  standards  of  medical  care. 

5.  Preservation  of  professional  independ- 
ence to  the  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

6.  Assurance  of  adequate  payment  to  phy- 
sicians, with  financial  recognition  in  cases  of 
special  training,  as  with  specialists. 

These  objectives,  I  believe,  are  pretty  well 
met  in  title  IX,  the  medical  care  and  hos- 
pitalization benefits  section  of  S.  1161.  I  am 
confining  myself  in  my  address  tonight  pri- 
marily to  this  title  of  the  bill  since  your  in- 
terest and  mine  at  the  moment  is  centered  in 
Its  provisions. 

WHAT  DOES  THB  BILL  mOPOSB  FOB  THK  PX7BUCT 

First  of  all.  there  will  be  almost  complete 
coverage  on  a  compulsory  basis  (rf  all  em- 
ployed workers,  including  groups  hitherto 
excluded — domestic  servants,  farm  workers, 
persons  employed  in  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organlaatlons,  the  aelf-MnpIoyed,  small  busi- 
ness people,  professional  persons,  and  Inde- 
pendent farmers.  Dependents  of  all  these 
groups  are  covered.  Certain  groups  of  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments  may 
also  come  In  under  compact.  States  are  em- 
powered to  Include  medical  care  among  the 
provisions  for  persona  In  receipt  of  public 
assistance. 


Second,  contributions  for  all  forma  of  so- 
cial insurance  guaranteed  imder  S.  1161  will 
be  levied  by  means  of  a  single  contribution, 
thxjB  greatly  simplifying  the  employer's  work 
In  making  reports  and  payments,  and  result- 
ing in  low  administrative  costs.  No  contri- 
butions will  be  levied  on  that  portion  of 
wages,  salaries,  or  incomes  which  is  in  excess 
of  »3.000  per  year. 

Third,  aside  from  the  other  social-security 
benefits,  the  bill  guarantees  under  medical 
benefits:  General  practitioners'  services, 
specialists'  services;  X-ray  and  laboratory 
services  for  nonhospltalized  patients,  hospi- 
talization up  to  30  days  in  any  1  year. 

Fourth,  the  freedom  of  choice  of  doctor,  so 
much  prized  by  physicians,  is  gup.rantetd 
under  the  bill.  Even  more  important,  free- 
I  dom  of  change  is  also  assured  to  the  patient. 
I  Fifth,  there  will  be  free  sccess  to  specirl- 
i  Ists  on  recommendation  of  the  general  prac- 
i  tltioner.  When  circumstances  make  It  ad- 
(    visable.  spseclallsts'  services  may  be  obtained 

directly. 
!        S'xth.  patients  will  be  as  free  to  enter  the 
i    hospital  of  their  choice  as  they  are  today — 
I    freer,  because  fear  of  the  costs  will  no  longer 
<    be  involved. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  BILL  DO  FOB  THB  DOCTORS? 

First,  it  improves  the  opportunity  of  the 
doctor  to  serve  all  patients  who  select  him 
without  any  financial  problem  beinR  in- 
truded. The  patient  pays  for  services  in  ad- 
vance through  an  insurance  fund  built  up 
:    under  the  act. 

Second,  the  relation  of  physician  and  pa- 
tient is  not  interfered  with  as  the  physician, 
under  the  act,  is  ss  free  as  he  is  today  to 
accept  or  reject  patients  and  is  also  free  t<5 
enter  the  system  ss  he  chooses. 

Third,  the  method  of  payment  to  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
nMjority  of  physicians  in  the  local  area  (sec. 
905,  subsec.  7,  p.  46). 

Fourth,  the  bill  explicitly  states  that  re- 
muneration must  be  adequate,  such  as  to 
"provide  professional  and  financial  incen- 
tives for  the  professional  advancement  of 
practitioners  and  to  encourage  high  stand- 
ards in   the  quality  of  services  furnished." 

Fifth,  through  their  representation  on  the 
National  Advisory  Medical  and  Hospital 
Council,  physicians  will  have  a  voice  in  the 
determination  of  all  important  policies 
(sec.  904,  p.  41). 

Sixth,  specialists  will  be  entitled  to  higher 
fees  than  general  practitioners  if  their  Uam- 
ing  and  experience  measvires  up  to  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Surgeon  General  alter 
consultation  with  the  advisory  council, 
utilizing  the  standards  already  established  by 
professional  agencies  and  organizations. 
ITiis  proviso  is  for  the  protection  of  physi- 
cians and  patients  alike. 

WHAT    DOES    THE    BILL    DO    F0«    THE    HOSFTTALS? 

First.  It  permits  free  choice  of  hospitals  to 
the  patient,  as  free  a  choice  as  he  has  today. 
It  wisely  provides.  Just  as  the  Blue  Cross  Plan 
does,  that  hospitalization  will  be  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  attending  physician. 

Second,  It  guarantees  a  fair  and  reasonable 
payment  to  the  hospitals,  the  method  of  pay- 
ment to  be  either  on  a  cash  indemnity  or  a 
service  basis,  as  may  seem  best  after  con- 
sultation with  the  advisory  council,  on 
which  hospitals  will  have  adequate  repre- 
sentation.    . 

Third,  it  Interferes  in  no  way  in  the  man- 
agement of  hospitals.  The  type  of  reports 
and  records  that  will  be  required  are  no  more 
than  well-admlnlstered  hospitals  are  ac- 
customed to  keep  for  themselves.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  control  which 
the  Burgeon  General  would  exercise  over  the 
voluntary  hospital  system  If  the  bill  became 
law.  This  la  nonsense.  Nothing  in  the  bill 
states  or  Imf^les  that.  The  standards  used 
in  setting  up  the  hospital  lists  will  undoubt- 
edly be  such  as  are  already  recognized  by 


hospital  authorities,  such  standards  as  the 
American  Medical  Ai-soclation  utilizes  In  de- 
termining whellier  or  not  a  hospital  shall  be 
Included  in  i;s  register.  Provision  is  made, 
however,  lor  the  common-sense  relaxing  of 
standards  in  communities  where  hospitals 
are  scarce  or  limited  in  the  scope  of  their 
activit.es.  No  hospital  of  standing  in  its  com- 
munity, no  hospital  meeting  proper  prorts- 
sional  standards,  need  have  any  fear  that  its 
name  will  be  left  off  the  liit.  Patients  v.ill 
have  quite  as  much  fieedom  cf  choice  as 
they  have  today — Indeed  more,  and  hospitals 
will  have  a  financial  security  which  they 
have  not  hei-elolore  possessed. 

Let  us  now  tu;n  to  the  subject  of  stand- 
ards : 

WHAT     CAN     WE     EXPECT     FOB     UEBICAL     CAHE     IT 
S.    1161    BECOMES    LAW? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  provisions  of  title 
IX,  far  from  repultins;  in  deterioration  of 
medical  ca:e.  should  do  much  to  ."timul.ite 
Its  prog'essive  improvement.  Paragraph 
(6)  of  section  905,  "Guiding  Principles  and 
ProvlFirns  for  Administration,"  sets  down 
very  deflnite  jr.incip'.ps  for  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
er.il's  gu.darce  to:  "Encourage  high  stand- 
ards ill  the  quality  of  services  furnished  as 
benefits  •  •  •  through  the  adequacy  of 
p^yment-s  to  practitioners,  assistance  la  their 
u~e  of  opportunities  for  post-graduate  study, 
coordination  among  the  services  •  *  • 
aid  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  disability, 
and  premature  death." 

The  Advisory  Council  is  also  authorized  to 
advise  the  Sur<jeon  General  in  these  respects. 
and  the  Suigcnn  General  is  required  to  con- 
sult the  Council  on  all  these  Important  pro- 
fessional matters. 

The  practicing  physician  certainly  should 
be  able  to  do  a  job  more  satisfactory  to  him- 
self and  more  beneficial  to  his  patient  when 
the  state  cf  a  patient's  pocketbook  no  longer 
determines  th»  kind  or  amount  of  care  his 
physician  is  able  to  give  liim. 

The  funds  avp.llable  under  section  1111. 
"Grants-ln-Aid  for  Medical  Education.  Re- 
search, and  Prevention  of  Disease  and  Dis- 
ability." will  provide  a  much-needed  stimulus 
to  research  and  to  Improvements  in  medical 
education.  The  meagerness  of  the  sums  avail- 
able for  research  in  many  medical  schools 
and   tenchin?  hospitals  is  well  known. 

Briefly,  these  are  the  alms  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  achieve  for  the  public,  for  physi- 
cians, for  hospitals,  and  for  medical  progress. 
In  writing  the  bill,  every  effort  was  made  to 
meet  the  objections  raised  against  the  1939 
bill,  to  incorporate  suggestions  made  by  crit- 
ics of  that  bill.  The  objections  to  51  varieties 
cf  medical  care  which  might  hive  come  to 
pass  had  the  1939  bill  become  lew  were  re- 
membered and  therefore  a  national  system 
Is  now  advocated.  Section  1111,  making  pro- 
visions for  funds  for  research,  was  included 
as  a  result  of  medical  criticism  of  this  lack 
In  the  earlier  bill. 

The  provisions  for  hospitalization  benefits 
in  our  bill,  as  methods  of  administering  an 
insurance  plan,  follow  the  points  on  which 
there  was  agreement  at  a  Joint  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, the  Protestant  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association 
with  members  cf  the  staff  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  a  year  a^o,  as  given  In  the 
approved  summary  of  that  meeting. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  consider  the  bill  per- 
fect. No  bill  ever  is.  Bills  are  usually  im- 
proved as  a  result  of  criticisms  which  come 
out  In  discussions  and  hearings.  But  criti- 
cism to  be  helpful  must  be  constructive.  I 
must  say  I  have  been  astounded  by  most  of 
the  criticism  of  this  bill. 

The  attitude  of  the  Committee  of  Phy- 
sicians for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  Care, 
of  which  Dr.  Channlng  Frothlnghaim  of  Bos- 
ton Is  chairman,  and  Dr.  John  Peters  of  New 
Haven  la  secretary.  Is  a  notable  e;cception.  In 
a  leitcr  to  Senator  Wagner,  Dr.  Peters  said, 
and  I  quote; 


"The  Committee  of  Physicians  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Medical  Care  wishes  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  presentation  of  S.  1161, 
the  Federal  Social  Insurance  Contributions 
Act.  The  medical  features  of  the  bill  seem 
to  the  committee  broadly  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  service.  With  Its  general  provisions, 
the  committee  is  in  accord.  It  provides  a 
framework  and  a  basis  lor  discussion  from 
which  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  a  construc- 
tive program  for  Improved  medical  and  health 
care  of  the  American  people  may  be  de- 
veloped. •  •  •  The  medical  profession 
should  accept  the  challenge.  Its  members 
have  the  expert  knowledge  required  to  im- 
plement the  measure.  This  knowledge  should 
be  placed  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the 
legislature." 

A  letter  like  this  gives  me  courage  to  hope 
that  a  proper  and  effective  bill  can  be  worked 
out  This  letter  does  not  mean  that  the 
members  of  that  committee  approve  every- 
thing In  the  bill.  It  does  mean  that  they 
are  willing  to  work  with  us  constructively 
toward  a  common  end  in  the  public  Interest. 

No  one  will  question  the  right  of  anyone 
In  this  country  to  present  to  the  public  their 
point  of  view,  in  the  most  effective  language 
possible — that  is  a  constitutional  privilege 
we  all  want  to  preserve  But  it  does  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  that  those  who  speak 
for  vital  legislation  of  this  kind  should  speak 
the  truth — should  do  it  Impartially  and  ob- 
jectively. Instead  of  confusing  the  rank  and 
file  of  physicians  and  the  general  public 
by  a  misconstruction  of  facts. 

8.  1161  has  been  variously  described  as 
"socialistic,"  "communistic,"  and  as  "state 
medicine."  What  really  is  meant  by  "state 
medicine"?  How  often  has  it  been  actually 
defined?  Actually,  state  medicine  is  a  sys- 
tem of  medical  care  paid  for  out  of  taxation, 
under  which  all  physicians  are  salaried,  all 
hospitals  and  health  services  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Government,  and  everyone 
receives  medical  care  at  Government  (or 
State)  expense.  This  is  not  at  all  what  we 
have  in  mind.  The  bill  Senator  Wagner  and 
1  are  sponsoring  merely  sets  up  the  machinery 
for  distributing  the  costs  of  medical  care 
through  insurance.  It  does  not  interfere  with 
the  professional  aspects  of  medical  practice. 
It  does  not  come  between  the  patient  and 
the  phj-sician. 

The  bill  has  been  called  un-American. 
What  Is  un-American  about  enabling  people 
to  pay  for  their  medical  care?  What  is  un- 
American  about  seeking  to  guard  against  the 
emergency  of  sickness  through  an  insurance 
system?  What  is  un-American  about  ex- 
panding medical  care  and  improving  the  na- 
tional health?  All  these  advantages  are  guar- 
anteed under  the  bill.  If  you  have  any  doubt 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  means  what  I 
have  Just  stated,  you  have  only  to  suggest 
clearer  aiid  stronger  language. 

The  Congress  will  have  an  interest  in  see- 
ing that  both  the  Surgeon  General  and  the 
Social  Security  Board  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  public  good.  Moreover,  this  will  be  no 
hand-out  by  the  Government.  The  people 
who  pay  for  medical  care  through  their  pay- 
roll deductions  will  have  a  lively  interest  in 
the  type  of  administration  rendered. 

Public  opinion  has  been  registered  again 
and  aealn  in  favor  of  arrangements  such  as 
tho.=;e  embodied  in  S.  1161.  The  most  recent 
poll  by  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  (the  Gallup  pell)  asked  the  follow- 
ing question: 

"At  present,  the  soclal^ecurity  program 
provides  benefits  lor  old  age,  death,  tnd  un- 
employment Would  you  favor  changing  the 
program  to  Include  payment  of  benefits  for 
sickness,  disability,  doctor,  and  hospital 
bills?" 

Well  over  half.  59  percent,  answered  "Yes." 
Only  29  percent  said  "No." 

Under  a  democratic  government  we  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  a  reasonable  public  de- 
mand. 


The  science  of  medicine  has  made  tremen- 
dous strides  for^-ard.  The  distribution  of 
medical  care,  its  availability,  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  complexities  of  modern  in- 
dustrial life.  The  public  has  become  edu- 
cated to  know  a  great  deal  about  what  it  can 
expect  from  modern  science,  modern  medi- 
cine. It  wants  better  medical  care  and  bet- 
ter health  at  a  price  within  its  reach.  It 
wants  health  services  without  burdensome 
costs  which  make  such  services  inaccessible 
to  large  sections  of  our  population  It  wants 
some  kind  of  a  health-insurance  system 
which  will  spread  the  costs  and  enable  people 
to  provide  in  advance  for  the  sudden  emer- 
gency of  illness  which  often  occurs  when 
one  is  least  prepared  to  meet  it.  It  wants 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  depending  upon 
charity  by  making  provision  in  advance  in 
times  of  employment  and  prosperity  and 
thus  procuring  the  best  quality  of  medical 
care  and  hoEpltallzation  without  imposing 
upon  anyone.  Here  is  an  opportunity  lor  the 
medical  profession  to  contribute  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  health  insur- 
ance which  will  make  America  the  healthiest, 
in  addition  to  being  the  most  prosperous. 
Nation  in  the  world.  This  is  a  program  which 
calls  for  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  us  all. 


China  and  the  Cairo  Parley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  21  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  December  15) ,  1943 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  ol  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Chinese  Regaining  Prestige  as 
Result  of  Cairo  Parley"  from  the  very 
able  mind  and  pen  of  James  D.  White, 
Associated  Press  writer,  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  December  19, 
1943.  Mr.  White  has  recently  spent  10 
years  in  the  Chinese  RepubUc,  and  of 
course  speaks  with  authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chinese  Regaining  Prestige  as  Result  of 
Cairo  Parley 

(By  James  D.  White) 

(Mr.  White  spent  10  years  in  China  as  a 
correspondent,  was  repatriated  in  1942,  and 
recently  Interviewed  repatriates  returning  on 
the  Gripsholm.) 

Flying  back  to  Chungking  from  the  Cairo 
conference,  Generalissimo  and  Bime.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  carried  more  with  them  than  the 
trl-partlte  agreement  to  strip  Japan  of  the 
fruits  of  a  half  century  of  conquest. 

The  conference  with  President  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  meant  more 
than  that  to  Chiang,  to  his  Government  and 
to  the  Chinese  pecple. 

It  was  Chiang's  first  meeting  with  other 
chiefs  of  state.  It  confirmed  the  generalis- 
simo in  his  role — If  there  have  been  recent 
doubts — as  China's  unchallenged  national 
leader  in  war  and  in  the  peace  to  follow. 

It  was  full  Allied  recognition  of  China's 
place  as  a  great  power,  today  and  tomorrow. 

Prestige,  commonly  known  as  "face,"  means 
much  in  the  Orient. 

REBTTILDS  china's  PRESTIGE 

The  Cairo  conference  was  the  latest  of  a 
series  of  events  which  have  helped  to  rebuild 


the  prestige  cf  both  China  and  her  general- 
issimo from  the  low  to  which  It  had  fallen 
through  the  fortunes  of  war. 

Americans  coming  most  recently  from 
Japanese-dominated  Asia — repatriates  on  the 
exchange  ship  Gripaholm— -express  the 
opinion. 

They  say  that  the  Cairo  conference  will  do 
more  than  any  other  single  factor  to  give 
the  Chinese  greater  confidence  in  themselves, 
their  allies  and  the  future. 

This  is  a  big  order. 

China  fought  alone  for  more  than  4  years. 
Chiang  and  many  other  Chinese  warned  re- 
peatedly that  Japan  would  attack  the  de- 
mocracies of  the  west.  After  Pearl  Harbor 
the  Chinese  watched  with  bitterness  as  their 
predictions  came  true — bastions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  crumbled  before  the  Japanese  and 
the  United  States  and  Britain  could  not  pre- 
vent the  conquMt  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
Dutch  East  Inides. 

Allied  prestige  fell  to  an  all-time  low  In 
Chungking  as  the  Burma  road  was  lost  and 
China's  last  great  supply  contact  with  the 
outside  world  fell  into  Japanese  hands. 

CHINESE  SAW  CRANCK 

Chiang's  own  prestige  fell  in  the  minds 
of  some  Chinese.  The  old  rift  between  hts 
Government  and  the  Communists  was  ex- 
humed. 

Then  in  August  1942.  American  marinea 
landed  on  Guadalcanal  In  the  South  Pacific. 
Though  this  was  4,460  miles  from  Chungking, 
the  Chinese  knew  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  long  road  back  to  Tokyo. 

The  United  States  Army  established  Its 
Fourteenth  Air  Force  In  China  and  almost  for 
the  first  time  Chinese  soldiers  fought  with 
strong  air  Eui>port.  With  such  help  they  have 
Just  turned  the  Japanese  invaders  back  at 
Changteh  in  what  is  called  the  fiercest  fight- 
ing in  China  since  the  battle  of  Shanghai 
in  1937. 

The  first  big  Allied  gesture  toward  China 
was  when  the  United  States  and  Britain  vol- 
untarily relinquished  their  extra-territorial 
rights  in  Chna  wherpby  their  nationals  were 
responsible  to  their  own  laws  and  courts 
rather  than  to  Chinese. 

But  this  fell  fiat  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinece, 
according  to  Gripsholm  repatriates.  In  the 
first  place,  these  rights  had  not  been  fully 
enjoyed  in  Japanese-occupied  China,  where 
the  majority  of  Allied  economic  interests  and 
personnel  were  concentrated  In  the  treaty 
ports,  like  Shanghai. 

JAPS  BEAT  VS  TO  DRAW 

Furthermore  the  Japanese  beat  us  to  the 
draw  on  this  move  and  not  only  "relin- 
quished" their  own  extraterritorial  rights 
but  handed  back  to  puppet  Chinese  regimes 
the  International  Settlement  in  Shanghai, 
the  foreign  concessions  at  Hankow.  Shanghai. 
Tientsin,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  diplomatic 
quarter  In  Peiping. 

To  the  Chinese,  say  repatriates.  It  looked 
as  though  the  allies  were  belatedly  giving  up 
what  they  no  longer  possessed. 

But  it  was  a  different  story  when  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  repealed  the  Chinese  exclusion 
laws.  This  had  not  been  done  by  the  time 
these  repatriates  left  occupied  China  but 
word  had  got  around  that  it  was  going  to  be 
done  and  the  Chinese  were  talking  about  It. 

Repatriates  say  that  the  Chinese  are  quietly 
Jubilant  that  America  is  voluntarily  wiping 
out  what  the  Chinese  always  considered  to 
be  an  affront  to  their  national  and  racial 
honor. 

Tlie  Chinese  think  of  it  as  one  more  sign 
that  America  considers  China  and  her  people 
capable  of  pulling  their  own  weight  in  the 
world  to  come. 

Tlien  China  was  asked  to  sign  the  four- 
power  declaration  at  Moscow.  To  Chungking 
this  meant  that  China  was  going  places  and 
was  on  her  way. 

Repatriates  report,  too.  that  the  Chinese 
were    somewhat    bui  prised — and    pleasantly 
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ao — when  America  gave  Mme.  Chiang  Kal- 
•hek  such  a  tremendous  olBclal  and  popular 
ovation  during  her  visit  here  laat  year. 

They  know  now  wu  meant  It. 

To  sum  up : 

The  average  Chinese  now  knows  two  im- 
portant things,  repatriates  say.  He  Is  happy 
that  Americans  no  longer  have  •  law  on  their 
statute  books  which  singles  him  out  as  a 
Chinese  and  exclude  him  from  even  theo- 
retical residence  In  this  country. 

CALLFO    BESPT    WrWS    «VH!I 

And  he  knows  that  bis  leader.  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  has  gone  far  to  the  west  of  Cairo 
and  there  conferred  for  days  with  Lu  8su-fu 
and  Ch'lu  Chl-crb  (the  Chinese  names  for 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill),  and  that  this  has 
never  happened  before  to  any  Chinese  leader. 

Chungking  officials  said  of  the  Cairo  con- 
ference: "The  beat  news  ever  printed  In  the 
Chinese  precS." 

The  news  has  penetrated  even  to  occupied 
China.  And  a  measure  of  what  the  meeting 
means  to  the  Orient  is  seen  in  the  wa  the 
Tokyo  radio  handled  the  story. 

At  first  Tokyo  propagandists  belittled  the 
meeting  and  did  not  intimate  that  Chiang 
had  attended  for  China.  Then  they  men- 
tioned, as  if  casually,  that  the  generalissimo 
waa  there. 

Yes.  "face"  means  much  in  the  Far  East, 
and  the  presence  of  China's  leader  at  Cairo, 
representing  his  country  as  one  of  the  "b^g 
four"  powers  of  the  United  Nations,  gnve 
"face"  to  China  on  a  scale  that  can  hardly 
be  comprehended  except  against  the  back- 
ground of  oriental  ideas  and  history. 

The  best  Tokyo  could  do  was  to  try  to  gloea 
It  over. 


Editorial  Comment  on  Moscow 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or. 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

or  MAINZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  December  15).  1943 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recorp  certain  editorials 
dealing  with  the  Moscow  Conference,  in- 
dicating why  many  persons  feel  the  con- 
ference was  a  most  constructive  solution 
of  the  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxccHtD, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Tulsa  Tribune  of  November   10, 
1&431 

MB.   BOOVB   AT  SCOSCOW 

The  big  man  at  Moscow  turns  out  to  be 
Herbert  Hoover  and  not  Mr.  Hull.  Despite 
the  monumental  flood  of  diabolical  false- 
hoods which  the  conscienceless  New  Dealers 
have  let  loose  against  the  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hoover,  In  his  sim- 
ple capacity  as  a  very  helpful  citlwn.  has 
rendered  and  is  rendering  an  unseen  service 
to  our  times  which  political  littleness  Is  stu- 
diously refusing  to  reveal. 

At  Moscow  Mr.  RuU  and  Mr.  Stalin  got 
together  on  high  grounds.  The  common 
grounds  of  their  agreement  are  precisely  the 
recommendations  and  almost  precisely  the 
words  of  Herbert  Hoover  and  his  associate 
In  foreign-policy  advocacy,  Mr.  Hiigh  Olbaon. 

The  Moscow  Declaration  Is  the  adoption 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  and  Mr.  Gibson's  proposed 


methods  of  making  peace.  Their  propoeal 
was:  "A  temporary  trusteeship  of  leadership 
by  collaboration  of  a  few  leading  nations,  a 
provisional  peace  for  each  defeated  country, 
a  transition  period  and  an  ultimate  world 
Institution  to  preserve  peace.  *  *  *  No 
general  peace  conference,  no  long  armistice, 
no  long-term  mUltary  alliances." 

In  its  peace  phases  the  Moscow  Declaration 
Is  notable  by  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  a  general  peace  conference  or  any  armistice 
or  any  long-term  military  alliances.  Instead 
it  envisages: 

(a)  The  leadership  by  the  4  leading  pow- 
ers and  action  by  joining  consultation  and 
collaboration. 

(b)  A  "transition"  period  after  surrender 
and  "pending"  the  establishment  of  some 
sort  of  world  organization  to  preserve  peace 
during  which  the  leading  nations  will  estab- 
lish law  and  order. 

(c)  The  creation  of  such  a  world  organi- 
zation "based  on  the  principle  of  the  sov- 
ereign equality  •  •  •  and  open  to  mem- 
bership by  all  nations." 

It  is  Immaterial  who  is  given  credit  for  the 
creation  of  principles  and  policies  that  affect 
the  people's  peace  here  and  throughout  the 
wotld.  The  important  thing  Is.  has  anyone 
created  policies,  programs,  and  purposes  that 
may  contribute  to  the  permauency  of  peace? 


[From  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  November  8, 
1943) 

THX  HOOVIB  PLAN  AT  MOSCOW 

For  the  last  18  months  Herbert  Hoover, 
with  the  collaboration  of  Hugh  Gibson,  career 
diplomat,  has  been  pounding  away  at  what 
he  has  called  a  new  approach  to  the  problem 
of  lasting  peace.  As  a  result  of  the  experi- 
ence at  Versailles.  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  urging 
that  there  should  be  no  long  armistice  and 
no  general  peace  conference,  but  a  transition 
period  foi  the  defeated  nations  in  which  the 
Allies  should  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
keep  order  and  get  them  on  their  feet  eco- 
nomically, and  then  should  develop  a  world 
organization  to  preserve  peace. 

It  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  Moecow 
agreements  adhere  to  this  plan.  At  Moscow 
It  was  provided  that  the  four  great  powers 
should  fight  the  war  to  unconditional  sur- 
render and  then  through  "rapid  and  orderly 
transition  from  war  to  peace"  that  they  col- 
laborate to  provide  against  violation  of  the 
terms  imposed  on  the  enemy.  Later,  "at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,"  these  powers  are 
to  set  up  an  international  organization  to 
maintain  peace,  to  which  all  peace-loving 
nations  are  to  be  admitted. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  to  what  extent 
the  Hoover  proposals  Influenced  the  delibera- 
tions at  Moscow.  But  It  may  be  assumed 
that  Secretary  Hull  was  familiar  with  them, 
and  that  the  former  President  made  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  the  setlement  there 
reached. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  November  14, 
1943] 
Then  came  the  calm,  simple,  text-book- 
style  volume  of  Herbert  Hoover  and  Hugh 
Gibson,  entitled  "The  Problems  of  Lasting 
Peace."  They  followed  this  up  by  a  bril- 
liant aeries  in  Collier's  Weekly  and  by  radio 
and  platform  addresses.  They  spoke  as 
trained  historians  and  statesmen.  The  Mos- 
cow compact  might  have  been  altogether 
jvepared  from  their  pages  both  In  tone  and 
substance. 

[Prom    the    St.    Louis    Globe-Democrat    of 
November  19,  19431 

The  Hoover-Gibson  insistence  that  the 
four  great  powers  should  be  the  trustees  of 
peace  until  rehabilitation  is  well  along  the 
way,  was  heeded  at  Moscow  and  made  part 
of  the  declaration. 


(From  the  New  York  Sun  of  November  11, 
1943] 

MR.  HTTLL  COMES  HOMC 

It  transpires  that  when  Mr.  Hull  departed 
for  Moscow  he  took  with  him  a  document 
winch  was  basically  almost  the  same  as  that 
which  afterward  appeared  as  the  Joint  decla- 
ration •  •  •  but  in  it  also  are  ideas  elab- 
orated by  *  •  •  In  particularly  certain 
ideas  advocated  by  Herbert  Hoover  and  Hugh 
Gibson  In  their  book,  The  Problems  of  Laet- 
Lntf  Peace.  It  was  evidently  a  composite  of 
what  he  considered  the  l>est  American 
thought  with  which  Mr.  Hull  armed  himself. 

[From  the  New  York  World -Telegram.  San 
Francisco  News,  and  Columbtis  (Ohio) 
Citizen,  November  3,  1943] 

Much  as  the  Moscow  conference  pledges 
Inspired  new  hope  of  total  victory  and  a 
durable  peace,  pledges  alone  don't  produce 
results.  Allied  unity— the  key  to  otu'  hopes — 
has  been  promised  before  without  creating 
close  cooperation  The  Moscow  meeting  not 
only  talked,  it  acted. 

It  apparently  accepted  the  premise  of  Her- 
bert Hoover  and  Hugh  Gibson,  and  of  others, 
that  peace  m.iking  cannot  be  confined  to  a 
single  big  post-war  conference  which  tries 
to  settle  everything;  that  the  process  should 
be  continuous  over  a  transitional  period.  In 
which  the  major  powers  provide  prompt  lead- 
ership and  order  to  enable  a  stricken  Europe 
to  revive.  To  establish  an  International  or- 
ganization takes  time;  but  Immediate  prob- 
lems of  restoration,  after  the  firing  ceases, 
will  not  wait. 

[Prt    1  the  New  York  Times  of  Novembt.  11, 
19431 

SOME     CONTRIBTTTOFS    TO    THB    GREAT 
ACHIEVEMENT 

(B>   Arthur  Krock) 

Tlie  S^ate  Department  committees  which, 
under  the  general  guidance  of  Secretary 
Hull  •  •  •  drafted  the  text  of  the  main 
declaration  of  Moscow  •  •  •  (jid  not  in- 
clude Herbert  Hoover  •  •  •  yet  the 
text  reveals  how  directly  •  •  •  con- 
tributed to  the  great  achievement.     •     •     • 

The  part  played  by  Mr  Hoover,  however,  in 
association  with  Hugh  Gibson,  is  not  so  well 
realized,  but  the  blueprint  of  Moscow  bears, 
amono;  others,  the  Hoover-Gibson  signature, 
and  in  very  large  letters.  •  •  •  he  and 
Mr.  Gibson  offered  the  most  detailed  modus 
operandi. 

A  comparison  of  their  proposals  with  the 
declaration  of  Moscow  reveals  a  striking 
parellel.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  four 
powers  assigned  the  transition  world  trus- 
teeship to  themselves  Instead  of  having 
themselves  elected  by  the  United  Nations, 
no  important  disparity  is  visible. 

They  suggested  the  "temporary  trustee- 
ship" of  the  four  powers,  acting  by  col- 
laboration and  consultation;  a  provisional 
peace  for  each  defeated  country;  a  transi- 
tion period  instead  of  a  long  armistice;  no 
general  peace  conference;  no  long-term 
military  alliances;  and  an  ultimate  world 
association  of  nations.  The  Moscow  Declara- 
tion omits  any  referense  to  an  armistice,  a 
long-term  military  alliance  or  a  general 
peace  conference;  provides  for  provLslonal 
peace  pacts;  endorses  an  ultimate  world 
association  and  sets  up  the  four  powers  to 
act  as  peace  keepers  by  Joint  consultation 
and  collaboration. 

[Prom  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript  Tele- 
gram of  November  12,  1943) 
The  part  played  by  Mr.  Hoover,  however. 
In  association  with  Hugh  Gibson,  la  not  so 
well  realized.  But  the  blueprint  of  Moscow 
bears  among  others,  the  Hoover-Gibson  sig- 
nature and  in  very  large  letters. 


[Prom  the  Beckley   (W.  Va  )    Post-Herald  of 
November  2,   1943) 

The  peace  that  Is  established  following  the 
present  war  must  be  based  upon  mutual 
understanding.  The  groundwork  and  the 
foundation  for  that  understanding  seems  to 
have  been  established  in  part  through  the 
conference  of  American,  British,  and  Rus- 
sian diplomats  who  have  been, meeting  in 
Moscow  during  the  past  2  weeks. 

Ex-P:esident  Herbert  Hoover,  who  has  ad- 
vocated a  transition  period  after  the  war  for 
the  framing  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peaC3, 
makes  this  Important  observation  in  a  re- 
cent address: 

"After  the  last  war  the  world  rushed  to  a 
great  peace  conference  with  thousands  of 
dclesates  from  40  nations,  thlnkirf,  that  the 
signing  of  a  piece  of  paper  could  quiet  the 
forces  which  had  been  set  in  motion. 

"There  was  Idealism  at  that  conference. 
But  idealism  died  In  the  inevitable  conflict 
of  purpose  among  desperate  peoples  under 
the  war  heat  of  nationalism.  The  paper  they 
signed  stimulated  instead  of  quieting  many 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  conflict  in  the 
world." 


[Piom  the  Hartford  Courant  of  November  5. 
19431 

THE    HOOVER-GIBSON    PLAN 

In  May  1942.  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Belgium,  published  their  book 
entitled  "The  Problems  of  Lasting  Peace." 
In  It  they  dealt  with  the  dynamic  forces  that 
make  for  both  war  and  peace  and  described 
the  various  methods  that  had  been  employed 
down  through  the  years  to  preserve  peace. 
They  discussed  in  broad  outlines  the  efforts 
that  had  been  made  through  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, the  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  Concert  of 
Powers,  the  Hague  Conferencs  and  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  to  make  effective  the  will 
of  peace.  In  conclusion  they  suggested  that 
there  should  be  "a  new  and  different  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  machinery  of  peace- 
making" following  the  end  of  the  present 
war. 

We  regarded  this  book  at  the  time  as  the 
most  notable  contribution  that  had  yet  been 
made  to  the  subject  of  peace,  and  we  ven- 
tured to  predict  that  the  principles  it  laid 
down  would  find  Increasing  acceptance  the 
more  they  were  studied.  It  must  therefore 
be  very  gratifying  to  Messrs.  Hoover  and  Gib- 
son to  find  that  the  agreement  reached  at 
Moscow  so  fully  accords  with  their  concep- 
tion of  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  toward 
the  establishment  of  world  peace. 

Tlielr  proposal  was  for  a  temporary  trustee- 
ship by  collat)oration  of  a  few  leading  nations, 
a  provisional  peace  fcr  each  defeated  country, 
a  transition  period  and  an  ultimate  world 
organization  to  preserve  peace,  but  no  gen- 
eral peace  conference,  no  long  armistice,  no 
long-term  military  alliances.  Conspicuous 
in  the  Moscow  Declaration  Ls  the  absence  of 
any  reference  to  a  general  peace  conference, 
or  to  an  armistice  or  to  any  long-term  mili- 
tary alliances. 

Those  three  quoted  paragraphs  from  the 
-  Moscow  agreement  are  exactly  lii  accord  with 
the  program  for  peace  negotiations  laid  down 
by  Messrs.  Hoover  and  Gibson  as  outlined  In 
The  Problems  of  Lasting  Peace  and  as  sub- 
sequently developed  by  Mr.  Hoover  In  a  series 
of  widely  heard  broadcasts. 

"The  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
China  •  •  •  united  In  their  determina- 
tion •  •  •  conscious  of  their  responsi- 
bility •  •  •  to  continue  hostilities 
•  •  •  until  •  •  •  unconditional 
surrender.  •  •  •  That  their  united  ac- 
tion •  •  •  will  be  continued  for  organi- 
zation and  maintenance  of  peace  and  secur- 
ity ••  •  they  will  consult  with  one  an- 
other and  as  occasion  requires  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  •  •  • 
with  view  to  Joint  action.     •     •     • 


"Recognizing  the  necessity  of  insuring  a 
rrpld  and  orderly  transition  from  war  to 
peace  •  •  •  that  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  international  peace  and  security 
pending  the  reestabllshment  of  law  and  order 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  general 
security  •  •  •  they  will  consult  •  •  • 
as  occasion  requires  •  •  •  with  view  to 
Joint  action  on  behalf  of  the  community  of 
nations  •  •  •  will  act  together  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  surrender  and  dis- 
armament of  that  enemy  •  •  •  win  taka 
all  measures  •  •  •  to  provide  against 
violation  of  the  terms  im^iosed  on  the  enemy." 

"That  they  recognize  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing at  the  earliest  practicable  date  a 
general  international  organization  based  on 
the  principle  of  sovereign  equality  of  all 
peace-loving  nations  and  open  to  member- 
ship by  all  such  states,  large  and  small,  for 
the  maintenance  of  jjeace." 

In  some  quarters  the  Hoover-Gibson  pro- 
posals were  received  with  doubts  and  skep- 
ticism; In  others  they  were  ridiculed.  But 
generally  there  was  a  disposition  to  accept 
them  as  a  realistic  approach  to  the  problems 
of  peace.  It  now  develops  that  Messrs.  Hull, 
Eden,  and  Molotov  arrived  at  conclusions 
almost  identical  with  those  reached  and  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr,  Glt>son,  both 
of  whom  were  at  Versailles  and  saw  the  forces 
of  fear,  hate,  and  revenge  developed  in  a 
treaty  that  proved  to  he  nothing  but  a  prel- 
ude to  the  present  war. 

[From  the  Bingham  ton  Sun  of  November  8, 
19431 

7HE    HOOVER    INFLITENCI 

Adoption  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  the 
Hoover-Gibson  proposed  method  of  making 
peace  has  been  nothing  short  of  astonishing 
to  admirers  of  the  former  President. 

The  Hoover-Gibson  proposal  was  "a  tem- 
porary trusteeship  or  leadership  by  collabora- 
tion of  a  few  leading  nations,  a  provisional 
peace  for  each  defeated  country,  a  transition 
period  and  an  ultimate  world  Institution  to 
preserve  peace — no  general  peace  conference, 
no  long  armistice,  no  long-term  military 
alliances." 

In  its  peace  phases  the  Moscow  Declaration 
Ls  notable  by  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  a  general  peace  conference  or  any  armistice 
or  any  long-term  military  alliance. 

In  the  parallel  Mr.  Hoover's  friends  are 
finding  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  •  •  • 
Mr  Hoover  advances  his  Ideas  In  the  line  of 
unselfish  service  to  his  country.  They  have 
never  been  copyrighted.  On  the  contrary, 
free  use  of  them  has  been  invited,  with  or 
without  credit. 

That  the  Moscow  conferees  have  seen  fit  to 
incorporate  some  of  them  into  the  declara- 
tion Is  something  of  far  greater  significance 
than  an  indirect  compliment  to  the  one 
American  best  qualified  to  speak  on  interna- 
tional affairs. 


[From  the  Virginia  (Minn.)  Dally  Enterprise 
of  November  19.   1943) 

HOOVER    POSrriON    STRENOTHENED    IN    WILLKIE'S 
WORLD    PEACE    %TEW 

Instead  of  a  long  armistice  and  an  un- 
wieldy general  peace  conference  such  as  were 
sequel  to  the  ending  of  World  War  No.  1, 
former  President  Hoover  long  ago  advocated 
another  approach  to  the  problems  which  will 
be  begging  consideration  when  the  present 
global  confiict  bogs  down  to  its  finale,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  mechanics  which  he 
urged  are  emerging  in  the  blueprints  being 
drafted  by  various  statesmen  among  the  prin- 
cipal Allies.  Mr.  Hoover  put  strong  emphasU 
on  a  role  of  trusteeship  for  the  leading  vic- 
tors among  the  United  Nations,  a  responsi- 
bility which  he  believed  should  put  upon 
these  principals  the  obligation  to  organize 
a  transitional  period  for  the  eventual  peace, 
developing  an  accord  to  which  all  cotintrles 
would  subscribs  and  b«  party  to,  as  the  vehi- 


cle for  sustained  collaboration  and  coopera- 
tion were  evolved. 

Undeniably,  the  Moscow  Conference  has 
produced  what  may  well  be  a  beginning  or  a 
first  step  in  the  plan  for  organization  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Hoover,  for  in  its  consummation 
the  four  principals  among  the  United  Ma- 
,tlons — the  natural  trustees — have  reached  an 
agreement  which  accents  declared  Joint  pur- 
poses, and  provides  the  machinery  for  fur- 
ther, broad  understandings  and  commit- 
ments, as  time  and  occasion  demand. 

[From  the  Rockford  (111.)  Register-Republic 
of  November  4,  1943] 

THE    HOPE   FT.OU    MOSCOW 

What  the  Moscow  conferees  contemplate 
in  way  of  post-war  readjustment  and  collab- 
oration resembles  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover's  plan  for  a  transition  period  between 
the  end  of  hostilities  and  the  writing  of  ths 
peace.  There  seems  to  be  acceptance  of  ths 
thought  that  the  United  States,  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, and  China  should  undertake  openly  to 
act  as  trustees  for  world  order  after  fighting 
stops,  consulting,  of  course,  with  other  United 
Nations.  The  declarations  provide  for  ths 
practice  of  collaboration,  which  Mr.  Hoover 
suggests  is  the  l>est  way  for  nations  to  learn 
the  possibilities  and  the  problems  of  getting 
along  together. 

[From  the  Rockford  (111.)  Register-Republlo 
of  November  15. 1943] 

HOOVE&  AMD  MOOCOW 

In  our  editorial  dlsctieslon  after  the  Mos- 
cow Conference,  we  suggested  that  the  four- 
power  declaration  embodied  the  plan  of  for- 
mer President  Hertwrt  Hoover  and  Hugh  Gib- 
son for  a  transition  period  between  the  end 
of  the  fighting  and  the  writing  of  the  final 
peace.  A  number  of  others  now  share  this 
view. 

Arthur  Krock,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times,  says:  "The  part  played  by  Mr.  Hoover 
in  association  with  Hugh  Gibson  is  not  so 
well  realized,  but  the  blueprint  of  Moscow 
bears,  among  others,  the  Hoover-Gibson  sig- 
nature, in  very  large  letters.  A  comparison 
of  their  proposals  with  the  declaration  of 
Moscow  reveals  a  striking  parallel.  Except 
for  the  fact  that  the  four  powers  assigned  ths 
transition  world  trusteeship  to  themselves 
instead  of  having  t^iemselves  tiected  by  the 
United  Nations,  no  important  disparity  is 
visible." 

The  Kansas  City  Star  says:  "It  is  remark- 
able how  closely  the  Moscow  agreements  ad- 
here to  this  (the  Hoover-Gibson)  plan.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  to  what  extent  the  Hoover 
proposals  infiuenced  the  deliberations  at  Mos- 
cow. But  it  may  be  assumed  that  Secretary 
Hull  WEis  familiar  with  them  and  that  ths 
former  President  made  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  the  settlement  there  reached." 

It  takes  no  credit  from  Secretary  Hull  and 
those  with  whom  he  conferred  at  Moscow  to 
say  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  Hoover- 
Gibson  thinking.  Rather.  It  is  to  their  credit 
that  they  were  big  enough  to  recognize  the 
great  good  sense  of  the  transition  plan. 

I 

.  [From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
November  16,  1943] 

PRINCn>LES  FOB  A  LASTING  PKACK 

The  greatest  problem  that  confronts  this 
generation  is  the  prevention  of  future  wars. 
When  we  measure  the  misery  and  the  cost  of 
modern  warfare,  other  problems  fade  Into  in- 
significance by  comparison  with  the  need  for 
preventing  a  periodic  recurrence  of  devastat- 
ing struggles  like  that  of  1914-18  and  ths 
present  holocaust. 

Secretary  of  SUte  Hull  yesterday  clarlfled 
the  procedure  that  the  United  Nations  mean 
to  follow  In  laying  the  basis  for  lasting  peace. 
Great  BriUin,  Russia,  and  the  United  States 
reached  agreement  at  Moscow  on  certain  baslo 
principles. 
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This  procedure  should  receive  the  whole- 
hearted endorsement  of  all  schools  of  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States.  In  fact.  It  follows 
strikingly  the  conclusions  reached  by  Her- 
bert Hoover  and  Hugh  Gibson  In  their  bock 
on  The  Problems  of  Lasting  Peace. 

Naturally,  difficulties  will  arise  In  applying 
these  and  other  principles  to  specific  situa- 
tions. It  Is  significant,  however,  that  the 
basic  points  In  the  Moscow  Declaration  par- 
allel so  closely  the  proposals  advanced  by  a 
former  President  of  the  United  States  who 
Is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  opposition  political 
party  In  this  country,  rnd  who  has  had  a 
notable  wealth  of  experience  In  world  affairs. 
Clearly,  a  sound  basts  exists  for  that  agree- 
ttent  on  the  principles  of  peace  In  this  coun- 
try which  Secretary  Hull  asked  In  his  press 
Interview  yesterday. 

(Prom  the  Virginia  Daily  Enterprise] 
Principal  points  In  the  understandings 
which  have  been  reached  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  singularly  parallel  to  the 
recommendations  which  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  made  only  a  few  days  ago. 
There  la  emphasis  on  cooperation  and  collab- 
oration among  the  principal  allied  countries, 
and  provision  made  for  consultive  action  and 
collective  effort  to  include  all  of  the  United 
Nations,  "to  bring  about  a  practicable  gen- 
eral  agreement  •  •  •  In  the  post-war 
period." 

Mr.  Hoover  appealed  strongly  for  the  kind 
of  international  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion which  would  not  subordinate  nor  com- 
promise the  sovereignty  of  any  country. 
Newspapers  «hlch  think  in  terms  of  Europe 
rather  than  the  United  States  criticized  him, 
yet  the  Moscow  Conference  produced  Just  this 
kind  of  a  pact,  indicated  in  these  words: 
"That  they  (the  principal  signatories)  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  establishing  at  the 
earliest  practical  date  a  general  International 
organization,  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states, 
and  open  to  membership  by  all  such  states. 
large  and  small,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security."  In  all  respects  Mr.  Hoover's 
suggestion  for  a  transitional  period  to  follow 
the  war's  end  is  substantially  accepted,  with 
the  leading  allies  as  trustee  nations. 

[Prom  New  York  Newsweek  of  November  22, 
19431 

Hoover  (along  with  his  collaborator,  Hugh 
Gibson)  detailed  the  plan  for  a  four-power 
trusteeship  during  the  beginning  of  the 
peace — the  plan  which  became  the  core  of 
the  Moscow  agreement. 


Alley  Slams  in  tht  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  21  (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  December  15).  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimons  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  con- 
demning the  shameful  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  slum  alleys  of  the  National 
Capital. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w?s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoks, 
as  follows: 


PBICE    PAIS    IN    LIVES 

Winter  has  begun  early  this  year  to  take 
Its  toll  of  victims  from  Washington  s  wretched 
huts  that  offer  so  little  protection  against  the 
cold.  We  may  be  sun;  that  the  tyro  Infants 
who  died  from  exposure  to  last  week's  sub- 
freezing  temperatures  and  the  woman  who 
was  fatally  burned  will  not  be  the  only  cas- 
ualties on  this  much-neglected  home  front. 
Housing  that  is  not  fit  for  occupancy  by 
cattle  always  accounts  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  deaths  In  the  Capital  dtuing  the  cold 
weather. 

Most  of  the  attention  has  been  centered 
In  the  past  on  the  fatal  burning  of  slum 
tenants.  They  huddle  too  close  to  stoves  or 
they  overheat  stoves  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
escape  drafts  from  broken  windows  or  gaping 
cracks  In  paper-thin  walls.  V/hen  once  a 
fire  starts  In  one  of  these  tinder-box  huts, 
It  is  often  enveloped  in  flames  before  the 
victims  have  a  chanw;  to  escape.  So  death 
by  ftre — which  is  about  as  horrible  as  any- 
thing that  Is  experienced  on  the  battlefield — 
Is  a  common  experience  in  Washington  when 
cold  weather  comes. 

Perhaps  the  victims  of  freezing  are  fewer 
only  because  their  deaths  are  usually  ascribed 
to  pneumonia  or  some  other  disease  which 
sets  in  when  exposure  has  weakened  the  vic- 
tims. But  the  death  rates  for  our  worst  slum 
areas  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  perilous  risks 
that  every  winter  brings  to  the  inhabitants 
of  match-box  hovels.  If  any  Washingtonian 
or  any  Member  of  Congress  questions  the 
necessity  of  resuming  ";he  work  of  slum  clear- 
ance and  building  nuw  quarters  for  these 
hapless  victims  of  frost  and  fire  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
we  hope  that  he  will  at  least  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  cost  of  past  neglect  in  terms  of 
human  lives. 


Dedncdon  of  Life-insurance  Premiums 
From  Income-Tax  Reports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKIJIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  read  a  letter  from  Ralph  H. 
Rice,  Jr..  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  man- 
ager of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
America,  in  support  of  the  Wickersham 
bill  (H.  R.  3736)  providing  for  the  de- 
duction of  life-insurance  premiums  from 
income-tax  returns.    It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Pkxtdential  Insmr.knci  Co. 
OF  Amehic.*, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  December  17,  1943. 
Hon.  Victor  Wickeksham, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAS  iin.  Wickersham:  Received  your  news 
release  of  November  27,  and  was  particularly 
Interested  In  it.  In  H.  R.  3736,  providing  for 
the  deduction  of  life-insurance  premiums 
from  Income-tax  returns,  naturally  we  are 
all  interested  In  keeping  Inflation  In  check. 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  such  a  bill  would 
be  responsible  for  the  public  saving  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  excess  money  In  life-in- 
surance contracts. 

8uch  a  bill  would  not  only  keep  down  In- 
flation but  also  help  tremendously  In  the 
sale  of  Oovemment  bonds  because  the  more 
Insurance   bought   today,   the   more   money 


gclng  Into  bonds.  For  your  Information,  all 
the  major  companies  in  the  business  have  in- 
vested 113  percent  of  tneir  current  reserves 
In  United  States  Government  bonds.  The 
reason  it  is  running  over  100  percent  is  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  old  investments  being  paid 
off  and  they,  In  turn,  today  are  being  invested 
In  Government  bonds.  Our  company  alone 
has  invested  in  Government  bonds  over 
$2  COO.OOO.COO. 

We  heartily  congratulate  you  on  this  bill 
and  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  successful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  H.  Rice.  Jr.. 
Manager,  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  of  America. 


Taxes — The  Best  Solub'on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
question  of  great  importance  before  the 
country  is  that  of  new  taxes.  It  is  gen- 
erally felt  that  some  kind  of  additional 
taxes  must  be  levied  as  an  anti-inflation 
aid.  After  all,  the  raising  of  revenue 
under  present  conditions  may  be  sec- 
ondary to  the  need  of  curbing  spend- 
ing in  any  new  tax  law.  Personally,  I 
feel  that  there  may  be  much  merit  in 
some  kind  of  spending  tax  to  curb  in- 
flationary buying.  Walter  Lippmann 
treated  this  matter  very  clearly  and  ably 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  December  16, 
19  J3.    I  include  his  article,  as  follows; 

TAXE5 — THE    BEST    SOLUTION 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

All  the  new  tax  plans  have  now  been  de- 
feated. Congress  has  rejected  the  Treasury 
plfn.  It  has  also  rejected  the  sales  tax.  Yet 
the  tax  bill  passed  by  the  House  is  altogether 
Insdecuate.  and  It  seems  fairly  certain  that 
the  Senate  version  will  be  still  less  adequate. 

There  is.  however,  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
milk.  In  fact,  it  may  well  be  that  all  the  cur- 
rent tax  plans  have  failed  because  none  of 
them  promi-'es  to  do  directly,  etficiently,  and 
obviously  the  one  thing  on  which  the  great 
ma.ss  cf  our  people  are  agreed.  None  of  them 
is  unmistakably  a  tax  designed  for  the  single 
purpose  of  controlling  the  wartime  inflation. 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  set  up  a  ptirely  anti- 
Inflation  tax  for  the  emergency,  a  tax  which 
not  only  c.?uid  be  but  necessarily  would  be 
removed  when  the  war  Is  over.  It  Is  a  tax 
whivh,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  meets  every  ra- 
tional objection  to  any  of  the  current  plans 
and  combines  the  constructive  advantages  of 
all  of  thi-m.  This  l.s  the  spending  tax — a  pro- 
gressive tax  lev  ed  not  on  income  nor  on  the 
sa'es  cf  the  bare  necessities  of  life  but  on  the 
amount  of  money  above  a  minimum  spent 
for  consumer  goods  by  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies. 

Only  expenditures  on  consumer  goods — 
abo^-e  a  bare  minimum  which  would  be  ex- 
empt— would  be  taxable.  Any  income  which 
hcd  not  been  spent  by  the  end  of  the  year 
would  not  be  taxable,  whether  It  was  held  In 
cash  or  in  a  bank  balance,  was  Invested  In 
Government  bonds,  in  securities,  or  In  prop- 
erty, or  had  been  paid  for  Insurance,  taxes. 
Interest,  or  loaned  out,  or  used  to  pay  off 
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mortgages  and  debts.  Money  spent  by  a 
farmer  or  a  businessman  in  connection  with 
his  business  would  not  be  touched  by  the 
tax.  Moreover,  money  paid  out  for  education, 
for  doctors'  bills,  and  similar  desirable  and 
noninflationary  purposes,  could  and  should 
be  exempted.  What  would  be  taxed,  and  that 
on  a  rising  scale,  would  be  the  money  spent 
on  those  consumer  goods — above  the  mini- 
mum—which are  in  short  supply  during  the 
war. 

The  Treasury  In  September  1942  itself 
proposed  such  a  spendlngs  tax,  and  it  has 
stated  that  the  tax,  though  new,  'does  not 
require  an  expensive  additional  administra- 
tive set-up,  but  can  be  administered  almost 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  Income- 
tux  organization."  It  is  probably  true  that 
the  original  1942  Treasury  scheme  was  too 
complicated  and  was  too  severe;  a  simple 
and  moderate  use  of  this  tax  system  would 
probably  serve  the  purpose. 

Tlie  plan  should  now  be  revived,  revised, 
reconsidered,  and  laid  before  Congress  and 
the  country.  For  it  is  the  answer  to  the 
problem,  and  all  the  contending  parties  to 
this  tax  argvunent  could  agree  upon  it  with- 
out sacrificing  any  of  the  principles  on 
which   they  have   made   their   stand, 

Tlius  there  has  been  a  strong  feeling  in 
Congress  that  the  Income  tax  already  takes 
as  large  a  proportion  of  men's  income  as  it 
l3  desirable  to  take.  The  spendlngs  tax, 
recognizing  this  condition,  concerns  Itself 
not  with  reducing  Incomes  but  with  dis- 
couraging men  for  the  time  being  from 
spending  them  unnecessarily.  The  less  a 
man  spends  and  the  more  he  saves,  the  less 
tax  he  pays  and  the  more  of  his  income  he 
preserves. 

There  has  been  a  strong  feeling  elsewhere 
that  the  proper  tax  In  the  emergency  is  a 
sales  tax  because  this  would  hit  consump- 
tion directly.  But  the  spendlngs  tax  also 
hits  consumption  directly,  and  so  accom- 
plishes the  same  result.  On  the  other  hand 
It  can  be  graduated  so  that  the  more  a  man 
spends  on  consumption  the  more  he  pays. 
Therefore,  It  cannot  be  attacked  as  regres- 
sive and  socially  unjust. 

There  has  been  a  strong  sentiment  for 
some  scheme  of  compulsory  saving.  The 
ppendings  tax  puts  a  premium  on  savings  and 
a  penalty  on  nonsavmg  by  taxing  that  part 
of  an  Income,  but  only  that  part,  which  Is  not 
saved. 

The  spendlngs  tax.  in  short.  Is  streamlined 
for  the  one  necessary  purpose,  while  the  war 
Is  on.  of  discouraging  extravagance  and  of  in- 
ducing thrift.  It  need  not  be  complicated. 
It  ought  not  to  be  oppressive.  It  is  by  defini- 
tion temporary,  since  no  one  would  think  of 
retaining  It  once  industry  had  returned  to 
civilian  production  and  was  in  need  of  cus- 
tomers. 

The  spendlngs  tax  Is  not  a  device  for  trans- 
ferring private  incomes  to  the  Government 
Treasury.  On  the  contrary,  its  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  induce  the  people  to  keep  their  own 
money  until  they  can  safely  spend  it.  There- 
fore, it  backs  up  with  powerful  reinforcement 
nil  who  own  Government  bonds,  all  the 
banks,  the  Insurance  companies,  as  weU  as 
all  our  people  who  have  fixed  salaries,  pen- 
sions, soldiers'  allowances,  mortgages,  and 
debts. 

This  Is  a  tax  which,  the  more  successful  It 
Is,  the  less  money  It  will  take  from  the  peo- 
ple. It  Is  a  way,  therefore,  of  protecting  the 
people  against  Inflation  In  wartime  while  It 
leaves  with  the  people  money  which  they  can 
use  after  the  war  to  revive  private  business. 
It  should  have  the  support  of  all  who  Intend 
to  prevent  Inflation,  to  maintain  the  national 
Credit  and  a  sound  curjrency,  and  to  restore 
private  enterprise. 


PensioBi  for  Spanish-American  War 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1943 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  from  New  York 
LMr.  Buckley]  and  his  committee  on 
their  favorable  report  of  H.  R.  2350. 
which  increases  the  pensions  of  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War,  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  and  the  China 
Relief  Expedition,  and  of  the  widows  of 
veterans  who  saw  service  in  these  con- 
flicts. I  wish  to  especially  commend  the 
chairman  I  Mr.  Buckley]  for  the  clear 
and  concise  answers  which  he  has  given 
to  the  questions  propounded  from  the 
floor  by  various  Members,  with  the  result, 
I  am  sure,  that  we  all  feel  that  this  is  a 
most  meritorious  bill  and  should  be 
passed. 

From  the  time  this  bill  was  introduced 
I  have  been  in  favor  of  it,  ^Jany 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  in  my 
district  have  written  me  about  it  and  I 
advised  them  it  would  be  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  support  it.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  these  veterans  should  receive  an 
increase  in  their  pensions,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  increased  cost  of  living  to- 
day, but  primarily  because  their  ability 
to  be  self-sustaining  wanes  as  the  years 
bear  more  heavily  on  their  shoulders.  I 
am  pleased,  therefore,  that  this  increase 
provided  under  the  bill,  and  as  so  clearly 
explained  by  the  chairman,  is  a  per- 
manent increase  and  not  merely  one  for 
the  duration  of  the  present  emergency. 


Consumers'  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  M.  FERNANDEZ 

OF  NEW  MIXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
junior  Member  of  the  Congress  from 
New  Mexico,  serving  my  first  term  in 
Congress.  I  have  listened  to  the  debates, 
I  have  carefully  followed  hearings  in  the 
committees,  I  have  made  independent  in- 
vestigation when  in  doubt,  and  I  have 
voted  my  conclusions  without  much  ado. 

There  come  times,  however^  when  the 
question  acted  upon  by  the  Congress 
may  be  of  such  a  nature  that  far-reach- 
ing consequences  affecting  the  welfare 
and  security  of  our  country  may  be  an- 
ticipated. In  such  a  case  the  views  and 
reasons  which  guide  the  individual  legis- 
lator ought  to  be  recorded.  It  Is  not 
only  desirable,  but  it  is  expected  of  him 
by  the  people  he  represents. 


Such  is  the  subsidies  question  on  which 
the  House  recently  voted,  but  which  is 
still  before  the  Congress  for  final  deter- 
mination. 

On  principle  I  am  oppwsed  to  subsidies 
of  every  kind.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
that  the  use  of  subsidies  is  proper  and 
judicious  at  times — not  only  in  war,  but 
in  peace.  The  question  is  squarely  be- 
fore us  whether  they  should  be  used  in 
the  control  of  prices.  Just  before  the 
recess  of  Congress  last  summer,  I  voted 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  subsidies  in  the 
control  of  prices.  The  bill  was  vetoed 
and  I  voted  to  pass  it,  notwithstanding 
the  President's  veto.  At  that  time  the 
prices  of  farm  products,  of  cattle,  and 
of  sheep  were  good.  Opposition  to  sub- 
sidies came  from  farmers  and  livestock 
men.  I  felt  that  the  price  level  could 
be  held  and  even  rolled  back  some  in 
places,  if  need  be,  without  the  use  of 
subsidies.  Most  farm  and  livestock 
prices  have  been  held  and  some  have 
been  rolled  back  without  the  use  of  sub- 
sidies. 

Between  last  summer  and  this  time  the 
picture  has  changed.  Feed  is  getting 
harder  to  buy.  Livestock  prices  are  be- 
ginning to  need  support.  Relief  can  be 
given  only  by  increase  in  price  of  pro- 
duce from  livestock,  or  by  a  decrease  in 
costs.  Subsidies,  judiciously  used,  is  one 
answer.  Opponents  give  us  none  other 
except  to  turn  loose  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

On  my  visit  to  New  Mexico  last  summer 
I  was  heartily  commended  on  many  occa- 
sions for  my  vote  then,  but  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  opposition  to  subsidies 
stemmed  from  an  understandable  desire 
to  see  the  prices  of  livestock  and  of  live- 
stock products  increase.  I  have  attended 
hearings  in  the  committees  and  listened 
to  the  testimony  against  subsidies,  with 
particular  attenton  to  that  coming  from 
the  livestock  industry,  in  which  my  peo- 
ple are  interested.  Their  testimony  has 
only  corroborated  the  contention  of  the 
proponents  of  subsidies  to  the  effect  that 
without  their  use  prices  will  go  up.  Their 
testimony  has  convinced  me  that  this  is 
what  is  wanted. 

Like  all  Members  of  this  House,  I  have 
the  greatest  regard  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  SumnersI. 
The  most  telling  argument  against  sub- 
sidies was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  And  what  did  he  tell  us  in  his 
usual  frank  manner?    I  quote: 

If  these  white-collar  fellows  need  more 
money,  let  them  get  It — help  them  to  get  It 
If  they  are  entitled  to  more. 

It  stands,  therefore,  uncontradicted 
that  a  prohibition  against  subsidies  must 
of  necessity  result  in  a  demand  for  higher 
and  higher  wages  to  meet  higher  and 
higher  prices,  and  for  higher  and  higher 
prices  to  meet  higher  and  higher  wages. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  so  understands 
the  issue,  except  that  he  has,  understand- 
ingly,  begun  to  lose  faith  in  our  ability 
to  hold  the  line.  I  quote  from  his  speech 
on  the  floor: 

I  found  during  the  time  I  was  at  home  thl.s 
I  rummer   that  the  fanner*  «eemed  to  liave 
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tome  tilings  bothering  them,  and  during  that 
time  I  went  to  several  farm-biireau  meetings 
to  meet  with  the  farmers  and  to  fiind  out 
what  those  problema  were.  Every  time  the 
farmers  asked  me  to  vote  against  subsidies, 
and  every  time  I  stood  up  and  argued  with 
them  that  I  bad  voted  for  subsidies  to  hold 
prices  down  and  control  inflation,  and  that 
as  the  matter  was  then  being  conducted,  I 
was  going  to  continue  to  vote  for  subsidies. 
But  I  based  that  on  one  thing,  a  proviso 
that  the  line  be  strictly  held  and  there  be 
no  Increases  in  wa^es  or  other  prices.  I  do 
not  have  to  tell  this  group  that  it  did  not 
take  me  all  sununer  to  find  out  that  this 
line  had  not  been  strictly  held. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  question  the 
motives  of  anyone  in  the  very  under- 
standable and  very  human  desire  to  im- 
prove the  industry's  lot  by  better  prices 
for  its  produce.  Indeed  that  very  desire 
arises  from  fear  of  the  future,  fear  in 
part  of  consequences  of  Government  in- 
terference through  subsidies.  I  share 
them  myself.  Every  single  man  in  my 
State  is  as  patriotic  as  I  or  any  Member  of 
this  Congress.  But  I  repeat  that  oppo- 
sition to  subsidy  comes  from  their  belief 
that  the  price  structure  for  farm  and 
iivestock  produce  must  go  up  or  produc- 
tion will  suffer. 

Is  it  for  me,  a  representative  of  the 
people,  to  say  no  to  what  a  large  pro- 
^pcrtion  of  them  want  in  my  State? 
Said  Lincoln: 

Let  U8  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

While  in  New  Mexico,  one  of  the  men 
of  our  industry  there,  in  whom  I  repose 
the  greatest  regard,  said  to  me,  in  com- 
mending me  for  my  previous  vote:  "What 
if  we  do  have  a  little  inflation.  A  little 
Inflation  is  necessary.  How  else  are  we 
going  to  pay  this  huge  war  debt?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  dangerous 
thoughts.  When  the  soldier  returns,  af- 
ter the  loss  of  months  and  years  of  his 
precious  life,  he  is  entitled  to  know 
whether  or  not  we  here  protected  the 
economy  and  security  of  the  country  or 
whether  we  opened  the  gates  of  inflation 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  war  debt. 

We  have  appealed  to  the  millions  of 
working  people  to  purchase  War  bonds. 
The  question  is.  Are  we  going  to  keep 
faith  with  them  here  and  with  the 
soldiers  on  the  battlefront?  When  the 
gun  is  pointed  at  the  soldier,  he  does  not 
retreat. 

When  we  are  threatened  by  some  of 
our  constituents — no  matter  how  sin- 
cerely they  may  feel  about  it — unless  we 
can  in  conscience  agree  with  them  that 
the  prohibition  of  subsidies  as  an  evil  will 
not  bring  upon  the  Nation  a  greater  evil, 
It  would  be  unworthy  of  us  to  capitulate. 

We  require  of  the  soldier  that  he  leave 
good-paying  Jobs — we  cannot  demand  of 
his  dependents  that  they  stand  the 
squeeze  of  those  who  remain  behind 
clamoring  for  higher  and  higher  prices. 

We  require  of  the  teacher  that  he  re- 
main at  his  post,  and  we  refuse  to  heed 
his  plea  for  Federal  aid  that  he  may  get 
wages  commensurate  with  the  high  cost 
of  living — we  cannot  demand  that  he  ab- 
sorb the  impact  of  uncontrolled  prices — 
certainly  not  from  any  sudden  r€tsur- 
gence  of  pious  considerations  about  pay- 
ing for  his  grocery  bill.    The  teacher  has 


never  been  a  mendicant.  Let  us  not 
accuse  him  of  being  one  now. 

Nor  can  the  Congress  avoid  this  re- 
sponsibility. We  may  direct  and  limit 
the  use  of  subsidies.  We  may  prohibit 
their  use.  But  each  of  us  as  Members 
must  discharge  that  responsibility,  and  it 
is  not  enough  to  say,  "This  is  what  my 
State  wants." 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyJ  offered  an 
amendment  limiting  subsidies  in  amount 
to  $700,000,000.  and  in  time  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1944.  I  supported  this  amend- 
ment. The  majority  in  the  Congress  did 
not  favor  this  or  any  otlier  amendment. 
I,  along  with  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  felt  as  I  did,  then  voted  on  the 
record  against  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  bill  carrying  total  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  subsidies,  as  a 
warning  that  the  leaders  in  Congress  had 
better  begin  reasonable  efforts  to  find  a 
working  basis  with  our  Commander  In 
Chief.  An  uncompromising  attitude  on 
the  part  of  either  is  harmful  to  the 
country.  Our  system  of  government  re- 
quires an  honest,  sincere  effort  to  adjust 
our  differences  of  opinion  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  the  common  goal.  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  leaders  in  the 
Senate  opposed  to  subsidies  have  shown  a 
commendable  desire  to  reach  a  common 
ground  with  those  In  charge  of  prices  and 
of  the  war  economy  of  our  country. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  agreement 
may  result.  If  not,  I  for  one  shall  sup- 
port the  President  should  he  again  deem 
it.  necessary  to  veto  this  unreasonable 
total  prohibition  against  subsidies. 

Newspaper  and  radio  commentators, 
whose  business  it  is  to  analyze  the  cause 
and  effect  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and 
whose  motives  are  not  affected  by  per- 
sonal political  considerations,  have  con- 
stantly pointed  to  the  need  for  subsidies 
as  a  weapwn — not  new  in  this  country  in 
peacetimes,  and  made  use  of  by  every 
country  in  wartime. 

In  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
Wednesday,  November  17,  1943,  Ray- 
mond Clapper  had  this  to  say: 

OBSCENK     GRAB 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

Apparently  we  are  set  to  be  taken  for  a 
C3mical  profiteer's  ride  into  uncontrolled  price 
Inflation. 

Everything  around  here  points  to  that. 

Unorganized  consumers,  unorganized 
workers,  salaried  men  and  women,  millions 
of  them,  are  for  all  practical  purposes  un- 
represented at  Washington  right  now.  They 
are  about  to  be  handed  the  big  gyp. 

Congress  Is  surrounded  by  lobbyists  who 
know  what  they  want.  They  want  the  lid 
taken  off  prices.  That  is  what  the  law>-er 
representing  the  Texas  cattle  growers  told 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  this  week. 
A  Senator  asked  what  he  wanted  in  place  of 
price  control.  He  said  he  wanted  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand. 

That  is  a  polite  way  of  asking  for  a  profit- 
eer's market.  Bernard  Baruch  has  said  a  lot 
about  that.  With  the  Government,  the  war, 
as  the  big  customer  for  everything,  you  can- 
not have  normal  op>eratlon  of  supply  and 
demand  as  a  price  regulator.  Demand  Is  ab- 
normal because  of  the  war.  Of  course,  every- 
body knows  that.  Thia  Is  only  a  demand 
for  collecting  all  that  the  trafBc  will  bear 
under  these  abnormal  conditions. 


The  figures  ehow  that  what  Is  being  done 
new  to  hold  down  meat  pncea  as  against 
what  happened  in  the  last  war  when  prices 
were  uncontrolled,  as  the  cattlemen's  lawyer 
advocates  now. 

Here  are  the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  re- 
tail price  Increases  for  the  war  years  July 
1914-13  and  the  corresponding  price  Increases 
in  the  4  years  of  this  war.  In  percentages  the 
figures  are  as  follows: 

1914-18  1939-43 

Round  steak 65.2  14.3 

Rib  roast —  -  £9.3  16.6 

Chuck  roast _—  72.2  29.3 

Pork    chops 70.0  23.0 

Baci^n.. 60.9  38.8 

Sliced  ham 75.2  13.4 

Please  lock  back  over  those  figures  and  see 
how  much  better  the  houLcwlfe  has  teen 
protected  against  rising  prices  this  time. 

Ordinary  meat  prices  went  up  70  percent 
in  iVii'.ny  cases  in  the  Inst  war.  This  time  the 
increases  run  from  15  percent,  and  the  high- 
est quoted  Is  38  percent. 

With  the  scarcity  of  meat  available  to  con- 
siuners,  you  can  well  Imagine  what  prices 
wculi  be  charged  if  we  went  back  to  supply 
and  demand  as  the  cattlemen  want. 

They  are  not  doing  so  badly  either.  In  the 
Inst  war  the  price  of  live  cattle  went  up  58 
percent,  but  this  time  they  are  getting  89 
percent  more  than  at  the  start  of  the  war. 
Hcg  prices  went  up  102  percent  in  the  last 
war.  and  this  time  they  are  up  150  percent. 

The  catilemcn  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
are  down  here  with  a  blackjack.  The  lator 
crowd  is  running  wild,  demanding  resigna- 
tions from  the  War  Labor  Board,  hammering 
Congress  to  overrule  Economic  Stabilization 
Director  Vinson  and  grant  a  larger  wage  in- 
crease than  he  authorized.  Ickes  is  asking 
higher  coal  prices  than  O.  P.  A.  recommends 
because  of  the  increased  wages  given  to  John 
Lewis. 

It  is  a  sickening  thing  to  see  happening  in 
wartime,  this  greedy  raid  all  around.  Ameri- 
can men  are  dying  all  around  the  world,  and 
Washington  is  engulfed  in  an  obscene  grab 
for  the  almighty  dollar. 

These  pressure  groups  are  running  wild. 
Washington  is  being  terrorized,  and  every 
politician  Is  fieeing  for  his  life  to  fall  in  with 
the  demand  to  break  up  price  control  ahd 
allow  the  cost  of  living  to  bounce  up  as  high 
as  the  war  shortages  will  carry  it. 

We  are  in  serious  danger.  The  greatest 
danger  is  that  men  in  Washington  are  not 
standing  up  to  It.  We  are  not  proving  our- 
selves worthy  of  the  men  at  the  front  if  we 
give  way  now  at  home  to  an  crgy  of  profiteer- 
ing with  everybody  grabbing  for  rich  white 
meat  from  the  carcass  of  this  war  for  se- 
curity and  peace. 


Speech  of  Judge  Charles  A.  Graham 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

OF  UTAH 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  December  20. 1943 

Mr.  ROSINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  speech  delivered  by  Judge 
Charles  A.  Graham,  of  Denver,  Chairman 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  of  the 
niiith  region. 

This  speech  was  delivered  at  the  Utah 
State  Bar  Annual  Convention,  December 
4,  1943,  and  is  so  informative  and  covers 
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the  subject  so  thorou.^hly  and  well  that 
I  feel  that  iL  should  be  read  by  everyone: 

You  in  Salt  Lake  City  are  fortunate.  The 
coming  of  large-scale  Industry  has  been  post- 
poned until  relatively  recently  and  you  have 
been  spared  the  birth  pangs  attending  the 
development  of  sensible,  wholesome  Indus- 
trial relations.  In  large  Industrial  areas  that 
development  hai  been  one  of  trava  1  and 
often  of  violence.  But  our  winning  of  the 
battle  of  production  in  this  war  means  that 
we  have  at  last  solved  the  basic  problems, 
that  we  have  achieved  maturity  in  labor 
relEtions.  The  road  has  been  long  and  tor- 
tuous. 

As  lawyers  we  are  all  aware  of  the  nature 
of  industrial  relations  pj-ior  to  this  last 
decade.  With  the  development  of  large-scale 
production,  organizations  of  workingmen 
grew  in  strength  and  numbers  until  they  were 
able  to  overcome  the  early  common-law  con- 
cept which  branded  combinations  of  work- 
ers to  improve  their  conditions  as  conspiracy. 
We  witnessed  blocdy,  open  strife  between  em- 
ployers of  labor  and  their  employees.  My  own 
State  of  Colorado  has  been  the  site  of  very 
costly  examples  of  this  open  warfare.  Lead- 
ville,  the  Ludlow  massacre,  and  Cripple  Creek 
are  milestones  of  a  civil  war  that  was  being 
waged  among  American  citizens.  We  recall, 
too.  the  dcputization  of  private  policemen, 
the  infamous  coal  police  which  has  in  recent 
years  been  stamped  out  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Republic  Steel  Memorial  Day  massacre  in  1937 
climaxed  a  period  of  fights  between  labor  and 
police  in  many  cities  and  in  many  areas. 

1  n'.ed  not  dwell  upon  the  lore  of  the  labor 
Injunction,  Its  excesses  arwl  futilities,  or  the 
use  of  the  Antitrust  Act  In  labor  disputes. 

All  will  now  agree  that  this  early  period  In 
Irbor  relations  was  costly,  senseless,  wasteful, 
and  brutal.  It  was  a  period  best  described  as 
anarchic  in  which  the  doctrine  of  dog  eat  dog 
held  away.  Victory  for  either  side  was  pyrrhlc 
always,  and  always  temporary. 

Perhaps  the  climax  of  this  era  of  anarchy 
was  reached  Just  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act  in  1932.  There  we 
have  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  orientation 
toward  labor  relations.  Lawyers  think  now 
of  that  act  as  a  limitation  on  the  use  of  the 
labor  injunction,  but  let  us  glance  at  another 
basic  provision : 

"It  is  necessary  that  he  [the  Individual 
worker]  have  full  freedom  of  association, 
self-organization,  and  designation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  his  own  choosing,  to  negotiate 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  employment, 
and  that  he  shall  be  free  from  the  inter- 
ference, restraint,  or  coercion  of  employers 
of  labor,  or  their  agents,  In  the  designation 
of  such  representatives  or  In  self-organiza- 
tion or  in  other  concerted  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mu- 
tual aid  or  protection." 

Tlie  net  had  no  teeth.  It  was  an  expres- 
sion of  what  farsighted  labor  and  Industry 
thought  to  be  businesslike  and  salutary,  but 
the  concept  of  freedom  of  self-organization 
to  the  end  of  collective  bargaining  was  still 
held  only  by  the  farsighted.  In  1935  a  new 
statute  was  passed  with  teeth,  but  some  of 
the  leaders  of  our  bar  thought  the  teeth  were 
false  and  brittle  and  advised  that  they  be 
disregarded.  Other  leading  members  of  the 
bar  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  saw  otherwise.  Suddenly  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively  bepame  the  law  of  the 
land. 

To  many  the  concept  was  new,  but  It  took 
on  meaning  at  an  amazingly  rapid  pace.  For 
160  years  our  concept  of  democracy  had  per- 
mitted employ<!rs  to  deal  with  their  employees 
arbitrarily  and  Individually.  In  the  very  few 
years  succeeding  the  Jones  &  Laughlln  de- 
cision in  1937  it  had  become  common  under- 
standing that  there  could  be  no  discrimina- 
tion to  discourage  union  membership,  that 
employers  might  not  foist  dominated  unions 


on  their  employees,  that  they  might  not  re- 
fuse to  bargain  collectively  with  duly  chosen 
representatives,  and  it  became  common 
knowledge,  too,  that  these  were  not  ends  in 
themselves,  that  the  right  of  labor  to  organ- 
ize had  for  Us  objective  to  replace  anarchy 
in  labor  relations  by  businesslike  bargaining 
across  the  conference  table. 

These  things  became  common  knowledge. 
Mere  significantly  they  became  a  part  of  cur 
national  way  of  life.  Your  State,  among 
others,  has  given  them  State  sanction  through 
separate  legislation.  I  do  not  mean  that  col- 
lective bargaining  is  now  universally  carried 
out.  I  do  mean  that  collective  bargaining 
has  become  established  in  the  mores  of  our 
Nation  as  well  as  in  statutory  law.  T'he  most 
case-hardened  Individualist  now  pays  lip 
service  to  the  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. It  has  become  Just  as  much  a  mark  of 
social  unregeneracy  to  attack  collective  bar- 
gaining as  to  attack  other  basic  civil  rights — 
free  speech  or  a  free  press. 

This,  then.  Is  the  law  and  the  ethical  code 
for  industrial  relations — that  the  techniques 
of  open  warfare  are  superseded  by  the  meth- 
ods V '  business — bargaining  between  the 
parties. 

Of  course,  the  sanction  underlying  the  bar- 
gaining process  remained  the  right  to  resort 
to  economic  force.  Thus  in  peacetime  a 
party  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  of  negotia- 
tions might  resort  to  a  strike  or  to  a  lockout. 

But  in  time  of  war  the  national  Interest 
cannot  permit  the  free  exercise  of  this  sanc- 
tion, cannot  afford  interruptions  of  the  order- 
ly business  relationships  between  labor  and 
Industry  and  the  consequent  interruption  of 
vital  war  production.  Hence,  it  became  of 
paramount  Importance  that  there  should  be 
a  machinery  which  could  effectively  cope  with 
situations  in  which  collective  bargaining 
failed  of  the  desired  result. 

The  abandonment  of  the  right  to  resort  to 
economic  force  came  quickly  as  a  concomit- 
ant of  patriotism.  Immediately  after  Pearl 
J'^arbor  labor  and  industry  gave  their  no- 
strike  no-lockout  pledge  and.  with  a  notorious 
exception,  have  fulfilled  that  pledge.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  and  a  fact  to  which  we  can- 
not give  too  great  emphasis  that  there  has 
not  been  one  authorized  A.  F.  L.  or  C.  I.  O. 
strike  in  this  war  period. 

The  machinery  which  was  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute for  strikes  and  lockouts  as  a  way  of 
settling  labor  disputes  not  resolved  through 
collective  bargaining  was  set  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  Order  No.  9017  on  January 
12,  1942,  and  was  confirmed  by  Congressional 
action  on  June  25,  1943.  This  machinery  is 
the  National  War  Labor  Board.  As  you  know 
this  war-time  substitute  has  worked  well;  it 
has  been  successful  beyond  the  fondest  hopes 
of  the  President  and  of  industry  and  labor. 

Perhaps  this  success  can  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  industry  was  given  a 
voice  equal  to  that  of  the  public  representa- 
tives In  the  determination  of  the  policies  of 
the  agency,  and  that  labor  was  given  an  equal 
voice.  The  experience  of  the  representatives 
of  industry  and  of  labor  on  the  Board  and 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  able  to  apply 
that  experience  not  in  partisan  fashion  but 
In  a  fashion  calculated  to  aid  the  public  in- 
terest, has,  in  general,  meant  the  wisest  solu- 
tion of  the  labor  problems  presented  to  the 
Board.  I  say  "wisest"  advisedly  because  it 
has  not  been  the  purpose  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  or  any  of  its  agencies  to  decide 
a  case  on  the  premise  that  one  of  the  parties 
is  right  and  the  other  wrong.  It  has  been 
the  steadfast  purpose  of  the  Board  so  to  ad- 
Just  labor  difBculties  that  jjie  adjustment  will 
lead  to  the  greatest  sat^action  of  both 
parties  and  the  greatest  pibduction  for  war. 
To  this  end  the  Board  has  been  guided  exten- 
sively by  reference  to  the  practices  of  industry 
and  labor  In  their  collective  and  unilateral 
actions  in  the  period  preceding  the  present 
emergency.    The  attempt  has  been  made  to 


adjust  current  labor  disputes  In  accordanc* 
with  the  past  practices,  taking  into  account, 
also,  the  national  Interest. 

Perhaps,  too.  the  decentralization  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  has  been  effective 
because  the  men  on  the  Regional  Boards  are 
drawn  from  the  localities  In  which  the  labor 
disputes  arise  and  know  the  Industrial  cus- 
toms and  practices  of  those  localities.  That 
is  why  we  have  attempted.  In  setting  up  the 
initial  hearing  panels  for  labor  dispute  cases, 
to  choose  men  as  close  as  possible  to  the  com- 
munity so  as  to  secure  the  closest  approxi- 
mation of  community  thinking  on  the  prob- 
lem which  is  causing  the  difficulty. 

The  first,  and  with  one  exception,  the  most 
frequently  recurring  problem  which  has  come 
before  the  Beard  involves  the  issue  of  union 
security.  One  is  prone  to  overlcxak  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  decade  a  frequent  cause.  If 
not  the  most  frequent  cause,  of  labor  dis- 
putes arose  from  this  very  issue.  To  em- 
ployees the  existence  of  a  stable  union  organi- 
zation means  the  ability,  through  their  un- 
ion, efficiently  to  take  care  of  their  Individual 
day-to-day  grievances  which  can  never  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  mere  signing  of  a  union 
agreement.  To  an  employer  who  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  collective  bargaining  the 
existence  of  a  stable  organization  appears  to 
threaten  his  ability  to  make  unUateral  deter- 
mination of  problems  affecting  his  relations 
with  employees.  This  is  why  the  first  thing 
that  a  union  seeks  to  achieve  is  some  de- 
gree of-  union  security,  whether  this  be  as 
extensive  as  the  closed  shop  or  as  limited 
as  the  maintenance-of-membershlp-wlth-es- 
cape-clause,  with  which  those  of  you  who 
have  followed  the  work  of  the  Board  are  well 
acquainted. 

In  the  war  period  the  public,  too,  became 
Interested  In  some  measure  of  union  stability. 
If  the  employees  were  to  give  their  utmost 
in  terms  of  uninterrupted,  interested,  and  de- 
voted effort  to  war  production.  It  became 
necessary  that  their  time  and  energy  not  be 
diverted  to  the  problem  of  keeping  the  union 
organization  intact.  If  the  employees  and 
their  representatives  do  not  have  to  look  to 
that  problem  at  every  turn.  It  was  hoped — I 
am  happy  to  say.  realistically — that  they  can 
devote  their  thinking  and  their  energies  to 
the  problem  of  getting  more  war  goods  off 
the  assembly  line. 

The  standard  maintenaBce-of-membershlp 
clause  which  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
has  made  familiar  is  the  most  limited  form 
of  union 'security.  Essentially  the  Botird's 
maintenance-of-membership  formula  afford* 
an  employee  member  of  a  labor  organization 
15  days  In  which  to  decide  whether  he  wishee 
to  remain  a  member  of  the  union,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  he  decides  not  to  with- 
draw  from  membership  he  must  remain  a 
member  for  the  duration  of  the  contract, 
usually  1  year,  or  leave  the  employ  of  the 
company. 

The  Board's  maintenance-of-membership 
formula  thus  protects  the  collective  rights  of 
the  employees  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives 
to  the  individual  employee  freedom  of  choice 
In  determining  whether  to  remain  a  member 
of  the  labor  organization.  The  organization, 
because  of  the  security  it  has  attained,  can 
devote  itself  to  the  improvement  of  its  effort* 
to  win  the  war  and  to  obtaining  benefits  for 
its  members.  The  Individual  employee  ha» 
the  choice  of  getting  these  benefits  by  decid- 
ing to  remain  a  member,  and  the  return  obli- 
gation, if  he  accepts  these  benefits,  to  main- 
tain his  membership  for  the  duration  of  the 
contract. 

Again  I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  ha» 
worked  well.  It  was  a  compromise  position, 
admittedly.  As  Dr.  Frank  Graham,  of  the 
National  Board,  said  in  the  Little  Steel  cases: 
"The  Board  protects  the  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority,  rejects  the  tmlon'e 
demand  for  a  union  shop  and  compulsory 
check-off,  and  reject*  the  companies'  demand 
for  no  change  In  present  union  status.    The 
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Board  decides  In  favor  of  the  voluntarily 
accepted  maintenance  of  membership  and 
check-off  uf  these  members  of  the  union  who 
are  In  good  standing  on  the  fifteenth  day 
after  this  directive  order,  or  who  may  there- 
after voluntarily  Join  the  tinion.  This  pro- 
vision is  not  a  closed  shop,  1b  not  a  union 
■hop,  and  Is  not  a  preferential  shop.  No  old 
employee  and  no  new  employee  is  required 
to  Join  the  union  to  keep  his  Job.  If  in  the 
union,  a  member  has  the  freedom  for  IS  days 
to  get  out  and  keep  his  Job.  If  not  in  the 
union,  the  worker  has  the  freedom  to  stay 
out  and  keep  his  Job.  This  freedom  to  Join 
or  not  to  Join,  to  stay  in  or  get  out,  with  fore- 
luiowledge  of  being  bound  by  this  clause  as 
a  condition  of  employment  during  thts  term 
of  the  contract,  provides  for  both  individual 
liberty  and  union  security." 

This  Is  one  compromise  that  has  proved 
worth  Its  weight  in  copper. 

In  a  number  of  other  substantive  Issues. 
th«  thinking  of  the  War  Labor  Board  has 
evinced  a  tendency  toward  standardization. 
As  an  implement  to  the  maintenance  of  mem- 
bership provision,  for  example,  the  Board 
not  Infrequently  grants  the  check-off  of 
union  dues.  The  maintenance  provision  It- 
self requires  union  members  to  keep  up  their 
dues  and  the  check-off  merely  provides  an 
efflclent  substitute  for  individual  dues  col- 
lections. Here  again,  Utah  law  affords  a 
parallel  in  the  requirement  that  employers 
•hall  honor  voluntary   wage  assignments. 

The  Board's  policy  on  vacations  has  also 
become  relatively  crystallized.  In  the  nor- 
mal case,  1  week's  paid  \acation  will  be  or- 
dered for  employees  with  1  year's  service,  and 
8  weeks  for  employees  with  8  years'  service. 
In  the  absence  of  agreement  as  to  the 
effective  date  of  wage  increases,  the  Board 
makes  the  new  provisions  retroactive  to  the 
expiration  of  the  last  contract.  When  the 
dispute  Involves  a  first  contract  the  provi- 
•Icns  are  made  retroactive  to  the  date  the 
dispute  was  certified  to  the  National  Board. 
So.  too,  the  Board  has  repeatedly  enforced 
•  policy  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  No 
wage  differential  will  be  permitted  where  work 
performed  by  women  Is  comparable  In  quality 
and  quantity  to  that  performed  by  men. 
Nor  does  this  policy  permit  a  distinction  be- 
tween white  and  colored  rates. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  substantive 
provisions  govern  tag  labor  relations  which 
the  Board  has  come  to  apply  with  greater  or 
leas  regularity.  Increasingly,  both  Industry 
and  labor  are  realizing  what  to  expect  from 
the  Board  and  are  settling  between  them- 
selves those  Issues  as  to  which  Board  policy 
appears  to  be  relatively  stabilized. 

Those  of  you  who  are  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  industrial  relations  know  that 
It  Is  the  salesman  and  not  the  engineer  who 
makes  th  best  personnel  manager.  That  to 
mt  Is  a  very  interesting  fact.  It  is  interest- 
ing because  It  places  proper  emphasis  upon 
ttie  point  that  industrial  relations  Is  essen- 
tially a  part  of  human  relations  and  it  gives 
tu  a  clue  to  the  most  vital  point  in  Indus- 
trial relations,  namely,  that  It  Is  the  day-to- 
day dealings  and  the  day-to-day  giicTances 
vhlch  are  Important  In  the  achievement  of 
Industrial  peace.  Too  often  It  has  been 
thought  by  both  Industry  and  labor  alike 
that  the  signing  of  an  agreement  Insured  in- 
dustrial peace  for  the  dtiratlon  of  the  agree- 
ment. That  is  hardly  true.  It  Is  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  agreement  In  all  Its  phases 
which  insures  industrial  peace. 

Lawyers  are  perhaps  best  acq\ialnted  with 
the  problems  of  interpretation  that  arise  In 
a  simple  business  deal.  Add  to  the  usual 
number  of  such  problems  a  situation  In 
whlrh  the  agreement  may  affect  some  thou- 
sands of  employees  and  some  hundreds  of 
management  representatives  and  you  have 
some  idea  of  the  problems  of  Interpretation 
that  arise  In  the  application  of  a  collective 
bargaining  contract.    That  Is  why  the  griev- 


ance clause  becomes  the  most  Important 
clause  in  collective  bargaining  agreement. 
That  is  why  I  urge  all  of  you  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  industrial  relations  to  make 
sure  that  the  grievance  clause  Is  completely 
workable  and  completely  effective. 

Typically,  we  have  a  grievance  clatue  Pa'o- 
vidlng  for  a  number  of  steps,  or  levels,  at 
which  a  grievance  may  be  discussed.  Em- 
ployee A,  for  example,  may  feel  that  he  was 
slighted  in  being  laid  off  before  Employee  B 
was  laid  off.  Under  the  agreement  seniority 
may  have  been  the  decisive  factor  and  a  ques- 
tion has  arisen  because  Employee  A  Joined 
the  company  before  Employee  B,  but  had 
some  perlodis  of  extended  Illnesses  which 
led  to  Employee  B  having  a  longer  record  of 
working  time.  The  grievance  machinery 
would  typically  provide  that  Employee  A  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  his  foreman  with  or 
without  his  union  representative,  the  shop 
steward,  present.  If  they  fail  to  reach  an 
agreement,  the  matter  might  be  discussed 
at  the  next  level  by  the  shop  steward  for  the 
department  and  the  department  foreman. 
If  they  fall  to  reach  an  agreement,  the  next 
level  of  discussion  would  be  between  the 
shop  steward's  committee  and  the  head  of 
the  foremen,  or  other  management  repre- 
pentatlves  at  that  level.  If  an  agreement 
could  not  be  reached,  the  matter  would  go 
to  the  representative  of  the  local  union  and 
the  representatives  of  management  at  the 
plant  and,  if  agreement  could  not  be  reached 
at  that  level,  between  the  representatives  of 
the  International  union  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  company's  president  or  owner. 

It  is  no  longer  surprising  to  people  to  see 
how  many  and  what  a  large  proportion  of 
grievances  are  settled  at  one  level  or  another. 
There  are  a  few,  however,  which  remain  un- 
settled because  they  may  Involve  Important 
matters  of  Interpretation  as  to  which  neither 
side  is  willing  to  yield  and  thus  establish 
a  precedent.  Ideally,  these  situations  should 
be  taken  care  of  by  an  arbitration  procedure 
which  is  set  up  as  the  terminal  point  of  the 
grievance  machinery.  If  the  parties  fail  to 
agree  at  the  top  level  of  discussion  provided 
for  in  the  grievance  machinery,  the  matter  is 
referred  to  an  arbitrator  or  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration chosen  by  the  parties  for  the  particular 
occasion  or  set  up  In  advance  as  a  permanent 
body  or  permanent  arbitrator,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice In  the  clothing  Industry  or  the  shipping 
Industry  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  more  re- 
cently. In  the  Chrysler  and  Ford  contracts. 
It  is  more  essential  than  ever  In  this  war 
period  that  such  arbitration  machinery  be 
provided.  Experience  has  shown,  and  It  is 
not  paradoxical  when  you  think  It  through, 
that  the  existence  of  an  arbitration  clause  as 
the  terminal  point  of  the  grievance  machin- 
ery results  in  a  greater  proportion  of  settle- 
ments of  grievances  at  seme  stage  prior  to 
arbitration.  The  reason  for  this  is  fairly 
clear.  The  parties  prefer  to  have  a  hand 
themselves  in  the  settlement  of  their  prob- 
lems, when  they  themselves  can  control  the 
give  and  take  that  Is  necessary,  rather  than 
referring  the  decision  to  a  third  party.  The 
absence  of  arbitration  procedures  on  the 
other  hand  leads  to  a  greater  number  of  un- 
settled grievances,  a  greater  number  of  cases 
for  the  National  War  Labor  Board  to  handle 
and.  necessarily,  despite  the  efforts  by  the 
Board  to  apply  conununlty  thinking  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  particular  labor  problem, 
to  a  greater  degree  of  remoteness  In  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty. 

One  other  word  of  advice  to  those  of  ycu 
^'ho  may  be  framing  a  labor  agreement.  It 
is  wise  to  define  prievances.  This  will  insure 
that  the  issues  which  may  be  presented  to 
the  arbitrator  arises  out  of  Interpretation  of 
the  agreement  or  out  of  the  day-to-day  work 
of  employee — not  Issues  of  changes  in  the 
basic  terms  and  conditions  cf  employment. 
If  erlevances  are  properly  defined  It  will  pre- 
clude both  parties  from  arguing  that  the  sub- 


ject matter  of  the  dispute  is  not  properly  a 
mittter  cf  arbitration. 

•As  I  have  ta:d,  the  attempt  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  has  been  to  conform  to  com- 
munity and  Industry  practices  and  to  achieve 
as  closely  as  pnssible  those  solutions  to  dis- 
putes which  the  parties  themselves  would 
have  achieved  by  collective  banralhlng  had 
not  the  y:zr  distorted  the  normal  conditions 
for  such  bargaining. 

The  other,  and  peihaps  the  even  more  chal- 
lenging tales  cf  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  ha.s  been  the  gipantic  problem  of  wage 
stabilization  You  will  recall  that  on  April 
27.  1942.  President  Roosevelt  in  a  radio  ad- 
dress indlca'ed  the  outlines  of  a  seven-point 
program  to  combat  Inflation.  Wage  stabiliza- 
tion was  one  basic  line  of  defense.  The  oth- 
ers— price  control,  credit  control,  savings, 
anti-mflatiun  tax  program — are  also  familiar 
to  you.  Of  the  various  points  of  defense 
against  infiation,  the  wage  stabilization  front 
had  been  the  one  most  generally  held.  Dr. 
George  W.  Taylor,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board,  Issued  on  August  27, 
1943,  the  loUcwlng  figures: 

1.  Average  factory  wage  rates  were  In- 
creased by  the  War  Labor  Board  less  than  1 
cent  an  hour  during  the  first  8  months  of 
file  wage-stabilization  program. 

2.  Average  hourly  earnings  rose  6.7  percent 
in  this  period  and  average  weekly  earnings 
rose  10.7  percent. 

3.  In  this  same  period  of  time  munitions 
production  rose  approximately  40  percent. 

4.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  men  had 
woiked  longer  hours,  workers  have  trans- 
ferred from  lower  skilled  and  lower  paid 
civilian  duties  to  higher  skilled  and  higher 
paid  war  production  Jobs,  and  the  same  men 
on  the  same  Jobs  have  worked  harder  and  pro- 
duced more  goods. 

This  is  by  way  of  National  War  Labor  Board 
action.  Investigation  by  the  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  who  sample  pretty  generally 
the  wage  employment  practices  of  the  coun- 
try, indicates  that  violations  of  the  wage 
stabilization  program,  except  in  a  few  limited 
areas,  are  minor.  The  National  War  Labor 
Board  Is  vigorously  attacking  that  problem  In 
those  few  areas.  As  you  know,  the  sanctions 
are  extremely  severe  and  the  attempt  has 
been  to  seek  the  fullest  results  from  an  edu- 
cational program  before  the  full  application 
of  the  sanctions  is  attempted.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  going  ahead  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  national  wage-stabilization  program  with 
special  attention  to  the  most  delinquent 
areas. 

I  need  not  discuss  with  attorneys  the  de- 
tails of  the  wage-stabilization  program.  Es- 
sentially, wages  are  to  be  kept  stabilized  as 
of  September  15,  1942.  Cost-of-living  In- 
creases, based  on  the  concept  that  the  cost 
of  living  rose  15  percent  In  the  period  of  Jan- 
uary 1  to  September  15.  1942.  are  permitted 
on  the  basis  of  the  so-called  Little  Steel 
formula. 

The  fiexlbility  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  all  usual  wage-rate  structures 
Is  still  permitted  In  terms  of  appropriately 
checked  schedules  permitting  merit  and  sen- 
iority Increases.  You  will  find  all  this  set 
forth  with  clarity  In  our  General  Order  No. 
31  The  adju.stments  which  would  have  been 
inevitable  In  peacetime  In  a  wage-rate  struc- 
ture which  had  different  rates  of  pay  for 
Id'^ntlcal  work  may  still  be  made  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  we  direct 
such  edju.-tments  for  what  we  C£;I1  Intra- 
plant    inequities. 

AciJuGtments  to  eliminate  rates  which  re- 
flect substandards  of  living  may  also  be  made 
by  the  recional  and  national  bonrds. 

The  administration  cf  the  wage-stabillza- 
t!n:i  program,  which  probably  affects  every 
fam.ly  in  the  c  .untry.  has  been  simplified  to 
a  rcmarkr.fcle  decree.  It  has  become  pen- 
erally  known,  In  a  pencd  of  a  year  (and  i.iiS 
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Is  not  a  long  period  for  such  a  basic  change 
In  thinking )  that  adjustments  In  wages  can- 
r.ot  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the 
Board.  Generally,  too.  It  has  become  known 
that  the  safest  procedure  is  not  oneself  to 
interpret  the  e.xccptions  to  the  new  principle 
th:.t  wages  cannot  be  adjusted  without  per- 
mi.^sion,  but  to  seek  advice  from  the  ever 
helpful  wage-and-hour  Inspectors.  These 
people  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Con- 
tracts Divisions  have  been  doing  a  wonder- 
ful Job  for  us,  In  the  sense  that  they  have 
been  doing  a  wonderful  Job  for  Industry  and 
labor  in  advising  them  of  the  national  wage 
stabiliEation  program.  My  best  advise  to  at- 
torneys who  have  problems  Involving  wage 
stabilization  l.s  to  consult  the  local  wage-and- 
hcur  office.  This  Is  not  only  because  you 
will  get  the  best  advice  possible,  but  because 
In  following  their  ruling  on  any  problem 
you  will  secure  protection  and  Insurance 
f.^'.'.inst  penalties  that  are  most  stringent. 

1  have  said  that  It  Is  the  proud  boast  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  that  It  has 
held  the  line  on  wages.  There  has  been  un- 
evinness  In  the  application  of  the  antl-ln- 
flation  program  and  other  segments  of  the 
front  have  not  been  held  as  well.  It  Is  basic 
to  the  fight  against  Inflation  that  prices  and 
wares  be  held  as  they  were  on  September  15, 
1912.  The  War  Labor  Board  has  In  its  wage 
Eia'oUization  activities  been  successful  In 
holding  the  price  of  labor  In  the  major  basic 
Industries  at  this  level  and  will  continue  to 
fight  to  do  so. 

It  Is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  pressure 
for  increased  prices  has  been  tremendous  and 
that  Increases  In  prices  have  been  made  far 
beyond  the  September  15,  1942,  level.  Chair- 
man William  H.  Davis  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  has  pointed  to  this  very  effec- 
tively In  a  letter  to  Vice  President  Wallace 
dated  November  5,  1943: 

•To  measure  the  direct  effect  of  the  In- 
crease which  the  Board  has  been  able  to 
grant  to  other  workers  under  Its  wage  sta- 
bilization policy,  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration has  given  the  Board  a  detailed  break- 
down of  the  cases  where  wage  Increases  neces- 
sitated price  relief.  These  figures  show  that 
price  relief  was  necessitated  In  only  411  out 
of  67.500  cases  which  the  Board  acted  upon 
up  through  August.  In  other  words,  price 
relief  was  necessitated  in  only  six  out  of  a 
thousand  cases.  Therefore,  the  application  of 
the  board's  wage  policy  has  had  but  a  minute 
direct  effect  upon  the  cost  of  living  of  our 
citizens. 

.  •  •  • 

•It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  192,  or 
nearly  half  of  the  411  cases  where  price  In- 
creases were  necessary,  were  concentrated  In 
three  industries— laundries,  lumber,  and 
fluor  spar— wage  structures  which  were  a 
handicap  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"A.s  the  months  flow  by  and  the  B-ard 
continues  to  hold  wages  at  the  general  level 
of  Seotember  15.  1942,  we  became  increasingly 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a-klng  one 
secernent  of  our  society  to  do  Its  part  to  pro- 
tect all  Americans  from  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion while,  at  the  same  time,  a  similar  obli- 
gation has  not  been  placed  as  heavily  upon 
the  shoulders  of  some  of  the  other  segments 
of  this  society." 

V.  hlle  wages  have  been  kept  comparatively 
Btrble.  more  people  are  working  than  ever 
wo.ked  before  and  they  are  working  harder 
ard  earning  more.  They  are  working  longer 
and  are  taking  home  more.  At  the  same 
time,  the  total  amount  of  consumer  products 
h;is  been  decreasing  rapidly.  During  this 
period  of  war  contracts,  farm  prices  and 
business  prices  have  risen.  All  of  this  means 
a  tremendous  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
money  In  the  possession  of  the  public. 
People  have  money  to  pay  for  consumer  goods 
and  appear  willing  to  use  their  money  to  bid 
competitively  for  the  limited  supply  of  such 
goods  availaijle.     In  ccnscquence,  prices  have 


been  forced  up  and  some  who  are  entrusted 
with    the    distribution    of    consumer    goods 
apply  even  greater  pressure  to  weaken  such 
price-control   mechanisms  as  we  now  have. 
In  the  hope  that  it  will  be  to  their  advantage. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  will  be  little 
hope  of  individual  advantage  in  a  wild  race 
between  prices  and  wages,  were  we  to  lift 
the  contiols  and  to  abandon  ovu-  hopes  of 
stabilization.     I  was  somewhat  concerned  at 
reading  that  the  recent  national  convention 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
strongly  advocated  removal  of  the  15-percent 
Little  Steel   limitation  on  the  ground  that 
price     control     had     not     been     effectuated. 
Whi:e  I  see  In  this  an  effective  pressure  de- 
vice, I  am  afiald  that  It  plays  Into  the  hands 
cf  those  who  seek  to  agitate  all  groups  to  the 
view  that  wartime  controls  upon  them  must 
be  removed  and  that  It  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  particular  group  whom  they  are  addres- 
sing at  the  moment  to  remove  all  restrictions. 
Such  people  try  to  gain  support  for  their 
views  by  playing  up  the  grievances,  the  dis- 
comforts,   and    the    discontents    which    are 
caused   by    the   war.     To   businessmen   they 
say  that  the  war  will  soon  be  over  and  there 
Is   little  need  for  the  continuance  of  high 
taxes.     To  family  people  whose  relatives  are 
on  the  fighting  front  and  whose  relatives  may 
be  called  upon  to  go  to  the  fighting  front, 
they  say  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  need  for 
a  big  Army.     To  labor  people  they  say  that 
the  national  wage-stabilization  program  has 
made  workln"  people  suffer  too  much.     To 
those  workers  who  have  patriotically  with- 
stood  the   temptation   to   strike   because   of 
delay  which  may  have  occurred  in  the  set- 
tlement of  their   grievances,   they  say   that 
the  sacrifices  have  not  been  worth  it. 

It  Is  never  wise — It  is  never  profitable — to 
encourage  chaos  in  the  hope  that  the  solu- 
tion for  one's  personal  problems  will  be  found 
somewhere  In  the  maelstrom,  yet  this  Is  what 
many  have  been  urging.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  price  control  Is  seriously  threatened. 
We  must  face  the  fact  that  a  scdution  must 
be  found.  Currently  there  Is  great  debate 
over  the  subsidy  program  Intended  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Inflation  problem.  Chairman 
William  H.  Davis,  of  our  Natiional  Board, 
has  pointed  out  that  the  Increasing  cost  of 
food  threatens  seriously  the  wage-stabiliza- 
tion program  and  therefore  our  entire  domes, 
tic  economy: 

"The  Board  states  with  all  the  emphasis 
at  its  command  that  Its  wage-stabilization 
program  calls  for  a  prompt  carrying  forward 
of  the  announced  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion affecting  the  cost  of  food.  Subsidies 
are  among  the  Instruments  which  have 
proved  effective  to  control  food  prices.  The 
War  Labor  Board  unanimously  supports  the 
administrations  intention  to  use  these  and 
all  appropriate  measures  in  Its  food -price 
policy." 

It  appears  evident  that  In  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram we  have  a  solution  for  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  stabilization  and  the  defeat  of  infla- 
tion. To  those  of  you  who  may  feel  that  the 
solution  Is  inadequate  or  Inappropriate,  I 
urge  that  you  advance  your  position,  but  that 
you  be  sure  to  meet  the  basic  problem  of 
Inflation.  If  there  be  another  solution,  and 
If  that  other  solution  Is  to  be  preferred,  by 
all  means  urge  It  and  press  for  it.  But  chaos 
Is  not  a  solution  and  yielding  to  Inflation  is 
not  something  for  which  any  of  us  would  be 
willing  to  speak. 

We  are  at  a  critical  point  in  our  fight  to 
keep  our  economy  stable  and  to  overcome 
inflation.  The  manner  in  which  we  meet  It 
now  will  determine  for  a  long  time  the  shape 
of  our  economy  to  come.  As  attorneys,  you 
and  I  have  the  major  responsibility,  for  we 
are  the  technicians  who  are  able  to  explain 
and  simplify  the  problem  and  the  proposed 
solutions.  If  we  fall  In  that  responsibility, 
we  will  have  much  for  which  to  answer. 


Soldiers  Will  Get  Christmas  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OP    MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE?RESENTATI\T:3 

Tuesday,  December  21.  1943 

Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one on  the  home  front  is  happy  to  learn 
those  in  the  armed  forces  will  get  tur- 
key at  Christmas.  This  is  as  It  should 
be.  It  matters  not  whether  we  have 
hamburger,  franks,  or  pork  and  beans 
for  Christmas  dinner,  we  all  rejoice  in 
reading  the  following  Associated  Press 
dispatch: 

Washington,  December  19. — American 
soldiers  on  fighting  fronts  and  In  Army 
camps  will  enjoy  a  traditional  Christmas 
Day  dinner. 

Here  Is  the  Army's  Christmas  Day  menu: 
Creamed  celery  soup  with  croutons;  roast 
turkey,  sage  dressing,  glblet  gravy;  cran- 
berry-orange relish;  snowflake  potatoes; 
baked  squash;  creamed  corn;  head  lettuce 
with  Russian  dressing:  hot  rolls,  butter; 
mince  pie,  chocolate  nut  cake;  assorted 
fruits,  candy,  nuts;  coffee,  cigarettes,  to- 
bacco. 


Article  by  Damon  Rooyon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  20. 1943 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  seriously  rec- 
ommend to  my  Democratic  colleagues  the 
following  article  by  Damon  Runyon  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  November 
19,  1943: 

Thz  Bbiohteb  Side — Dsmocrats  Need  a  Jzu 

Farlzt 

(By  Damon  Runyon) 

When  the  great  fence  rider  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Jim  Parley,  quit  his  Job,  he  left 
what  you  might  call  an  aching  void  that  Is 
now  painfully  apparent  to  the  boys. 

Jim  used  to  keep  the  party  fences  in  good 
order  through  unceasing  vigilance.  When 
word  came  to  him  of  a  gap  anywhere,  he  was 
off  buckltty-buckltty  to  make  repairs.  Now 
the  rails  are  dovm  all  over  the  lay-out  and 
the  voting  stock  is  escaping  in  large  numbers 
and  there  is  no  Farley  to  mend  the  breaks. 

And  no  one  else,  for  that  matter.  The 
boss  of  the  Democratic  ranch  Is  too  busy  at 
the  big  house  In  Washington  with  weighty 
affairs  to  get  out  and  Inspect  and  If  necessary 
help  patch  the  broken  fences  as  he  lised  to  do 
and  all  his  hired  hands  that  Farley  kept  on 
the  hop  are  too  fat  and  contented  In  their 
political  bunkhcuses  to  move. 

In  short,  the  Democratic  Party  seems  to  be 
in  tough  shape  In  spots.  It  has  no  practical 
politician  of  ability,  other  than  the  man  In 
the  White  House,  to  subdue  what  has  all  the 
aspects  of  a  stampede  and,  as  I  say.  he  is 
otherwise  occupied.  Or  It  may  be  he  does 
not  even  sense  the  unrest  in  the  voting  herd 
as  Indicated  by  recent  political  events,  that 
he  does  not  hear  the  menacing  sound  of  the 
shifting  mass  that  presages  a  sudden  rush  of 
disaster. 
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Fmrley  would.  Farley  slept  down  the  po- 
litical wind  so  that  the  tllghtest  rustle  of 
discontent  soon  reached  his  ears.  Farley 
was  a  great  sentinel  for  the  Democrats  and  a 
great  soother  of  political  fretfulness.  The 
party  could  use  him  now  though  It  may  be 
too  lata  for  even  his  persuasive  vol(^  and 
gentling  hand  to  do  anything  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

Farley  led  the  Democrats  to  two  great 
national  victories.  The  bOES  and  all  the  rest 
listened  to  him  with  eagerness  until  along 
In  the  second  term  when  the  big-brain  boys 
moved  in  and  gave  him  the  elbow.  We  com- 
menced U  bear  propaganda  finally  accepted 
as  fact  that  It  was  the  boss  who  wea  really 
the  master  politician  and  that  fellows  like 
Farley  were  unnecessary. 

The  case  seemed  to  be  established  when 
the  party  rolled  on  to  a  third-term  triumph 
with  Eddie  Flynn.  another  practical  politi- 
cian, in  place  of  Farley,  but  I  think  it  was 
the  momentum  set  up  by  Farley  that  had 
more  to  do  with  the  victory  than  anything 
else.  Flynn  had  an  easy  task  because  all  he 
had  to  do  was  sit  still  and  let  'er  roll. 

Now  the  Democrats  have  Frank  Walker, 
the  Postmaster  General,  holding  the  Farley. 
Flynn  Job,  probably  much  against  his  own 
wishes.  Walker  Is  a  wealthy  theater  mag- 
nate, a  gentleman,  a  fine  all-around  nice  chap 
of  whom  I  have  never  heard  an  UI  word,  but 
I  cannot  find  that  since  his  advent  the  Demo- 
crats have  scored  one  notable  victory  any- 
where, nor,  aside  from  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, did  they  score  under  Flynn. 

Walker  is  in  effect  a  figurehead,  which  is 
probably  all  that  the  boss  and  big-brain  boys 
around  him  wanted  because  they  have  been 
deceived  by  the  Farley  momentum  which  is 
now  dwindling  to  a  crawl.  The  big-brain 
boys  who  were  able  to  direct  the  Farley 
momentum  at  Chicago  to  their  own  purposes 
*nd  took  great  credit  to  themselves  therefrom 
have  not  t>een  smart  enough  to  hold  one 
material  advantage  since. 

Incidentally,  the  Farley  momentum  was  so 
terrific  at  one  time  even  Farley  could  not 
undo  it,'  though  he  tried  to  a  certain  extent. 
His  own  Juggernaut  rolled  over  him  and  flat- 
tened him  like  a  pancake.  Unless  a  new 
Farley  springs  up  to  get  the  Democratic  Party 
straightened  out  again,  I  fear  Its  only  hope 
Is  the  not  improbable  stupidity  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  picking  a  candidate  next  year 
who  may  be  a  nice  show  horse,  but  who  will 
have  no  chance  to  win. 


&OWI  Honor  Returned  Tribal  Hero 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadaj/.  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  OXXDNNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ou>.  I  Include  a  brief  history  of  Barney 
Old  Coyote,  Jr„  the  first  Indian  to  enlist 
in  M(»itana.  I  believe  it  affords  inter- 
esting reading,  as  It  shows  the  patriotism 
of  this  great  class  of  people  that  has  quite 
generally  been  discriminated  against: 
cxows  ROMoa  anrnufiD  tsibai.  hxso 

Barney  Old  Coyote.  Jr..  the  first  Indian 
soldier  to  enlist  from  Montana  after  Pearl . 
Harbor,  returned  Sunday  to  his  home  at 
Crow  Agency  from  the  north  African  theater 
of  opera  Uors  to  find  the  entire  Crow  trib« 
assembled  at  the  railway  station  to  do  him 
the  honor  he  so  well  deserved. 

Young  Old  Coyote,  Jr.,  was  a  senior  at  the 
Hardin  High  School,  age  17,  when  Pearl  Har- 


bor was  attacked  by  the  Japs.  While  waiting 
for  the  high-school  bus  to  take  him  to  school 
he  heard  the  President  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  President's  report  he.  In- 
stead of  going  on  to  school  as  he  started  to  do, 
borrowed  M  from  his  brother  Henry  and  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Billings,  75  miles  away,  to  en- 
list in  the  Army.  Revenge  was  in  his  heart. 
The  recruiting  office  at  Billings  refused  to 
accept  him  on  account  of  his  age  and  in- 
structed him  to  return  to  his  parents  and 
secure  their  consent.  This  he  did,  but  met 
with  objections  from  his  mother,  who  broke 
into  tears  when  informed  of  his  mission.  He 
persisted — his  mother  persisted — but  finally 
consented  In  3  days.  Young  Old  Coyote 
was  accepted  by  the  Army  Air  Forces;  sent 
to  Sheppard  Field,  Tex.,  graduated  there  and 
sent  to  the  African  campaign  where  he  served 
his  country  along  with  his  older  brother 
Henry,  who  enlisted  with  his  younger  brother. 
The  two  fought  the  Germans  and  Italians 
side  by  side  all  through  the  African  campaign, 
the  Mediterranean  Islands  and  Italian  cam- 
paign as  aerial  gunners,  engineer  and  radio 
operators,  respectively. 

Young  Barney  having  completed  the  re- 
quired missions  over  enemy  territory  has  re- 
turned to  the  States  and  will  srrve  as  an  in- 
structor in  aerial  gimnery  at  any  station 
of  his  choice  until  his  brother  returns,  where- 
upon they  will  proceed  to  make  plans  to 
continue  their  fight  against  the  Axis. 

He  was  decorated  and  cited  thrice  by  the 
African  High  Command  for  extraordinary  war 
service  for  his  country  as  follows: 

1.  Cited  for  strafing  the  decks  of  a  sub- 
marine while  under  attack.  Eventually  crew 
sank  submarine  with  depth  charges. 

2.  Destroying  enemy  aircraft  In  aerial 
battle. 

3.  Meritorious  achievement  while  partic- 
ipating in  missions  against  the  enemy.  Re- 
ceived 12  clusters  in  addition  to  the  Initial 
award  of  Air  Medal  for  varied  actions  against 
the  enemy. 

This  young  Indian  war  hero  brings  to  the 
fore  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  and 
their  unequaled  war  effort.  The  records  dis- 
close— 

1.  That  the  Indians  excel  and  lead  all  other 
racial  groups  of  the  United  States  in  the 
number  of  fighting  men  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers. 

2.  That  the  Indians,  in  spite  of  their  com- 
plete loyalty  and  war  effort,  are  recipients  of 
all  kinds  of  discriminations  against  them  on 
account  of  rr ce. 

3.  That  the  Indians  of  our  country  are  the 
only  American  citizens  who  have  no  court  in 
this  land  of  theirs  where  they  can  vindicate 
their  Constitutional  rights. 

4.  That  socially  they  suffer  ostracism. 

6.  That  In  spite  of  existing  law  to  the  con- 
trary the  Indians,  even  though  they  suffer 
the  humiliations  based  on  discrimination  and 
the  total  management  of  their  property  by 
the  Government,  have  demonstrated  loyalty 
to  uhe  United  States  Government  in  the  hour 
of  Its  peril  which  is  unsurpassed  by  any  racial 
group  In  our  country. 


Neeiled  Farm  Machinery  Should  Be 
BSannfactnred 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  BUFFEH 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  BUFPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rwnarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  copy  of  a  letter,  sent  yesterday  to 


Mr.  George  Krieger,  Director,  Farm  Ma- 
chinery and  Equipment  Division,  War 
Production  Board,  and  to  Mr.  A.  D. 
Whiteside,  Vice  Chairman,  Civilian  Re- 
quirements, War  Production  Board, 

Decxmeeb  20,  1Q43. 
Mr.  George  Kbiegee. 

Director.  Farm  Machinery  and 
Equipment  Division, 

War  Production  Board, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Krieger:  Since  our  exchange  of 
letters  several  weeks  ago.  I  have  been  con- 
ducting an  investigation  of  the  farm  ma- 
chinery situation  in  the  district  which  I 
represent— the  Second  District  of  Nebraska. 

The  data  C(jllected  indicates  that  tl\e  out- 
look for  1944  for  farm  machinery  in  this 
great  producing  area  is  very  unsatisfactory 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  unless  a  substantial 
"upping"  of  the  quotas  of  machinery  avail- 
able is  achieved,  production  may  be  seriously 
hampered.  The  five  counties  comprising  this 
district  are  among  the  most  substantial  com 
producers  of  the  entire  Corn  Belt.  A  gen- 
erally alarming  shortage  of  new  machinery  is 
revealed.  However,  for  purposes  of  brevity, 
I  will  outline  the  factual  situation  on  only 
one  important  item — corn  pickers. 

Mv  survey,  just  completed,  suows  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agrlcultixre  War 
B<5ard3  in  these  counties  have  on  file  in  ex- 
cess of  479  applications  for  corn  pickers  for 
their  1944  allotment.':.  The  State  chairman  of 
the  A.  A  A.  advises  that  the  total  allotments 
for  these  5  counties  will  be  only  78  corn  pick- 
ers As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  allotments  for 
1943  were  a  total  of  102  corn  pickers  and 
this  has  been  reduced  to  78  for  1944.  Inci- 
dentally, the  reasoning  that  produced  this 
lower  than  1943  figure  would  Interest  me. 

In  1942  Nebraska  produced  242.000.000  bu- 
shels of  corn  and  in  1943.  216.000.000  bu- 
shels. These  figures  indicate  thfl  Nebraska 
ranks  sixth  in  the  production  of  corn.  Yet, 
I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  com  picker 
in  Illinois  for  every  118  acres  of  com  but  in 
Nebraska  only  one  for  every  1,800  acres  of 
corn. 

This  situation  does  not  make  sense  unless 
one  of  two  conditions  prevail — either  there 
'■-nnot  be  more  corn  pickers  manufactured, 
or.  there  i.s  to  be  a  deliberate  reduction  in  the 
productior  of  corn. 

I  have  checked  with  two  farm-machinery 
m.inufacturcrs  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
could  produce  more  equipment  so  that  these 
armors  can  make  plans  now  so  as  to  have 
this  neces.-ary  equipment  when  the  corn  is 
matured.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  (Harry  Fergu- 
son. Inc  )  has  WTitten  me,  under  date  of  De- 
cember 4,  1943.  about  this  problem  and  makes 
this  unequivocal  statement:  "We  are  in  a 
position  to  make  the  general  statement  that 
if  cut  loose  without  restriction  we  can  make 
available  all  the  Ford  tractors  and  Ferguson 
implements  required  to  solve  our  food  prob- 
lems." 

In  explanation  of  the  foregoing,  they  point 
out  that  "there  are  tremendous  surpluses  of 
steel  coming  on  the  market  .t  the  present 
time  and  present  indications  are  that  steel 
mills  Will  have  substantial  open  time  by 
Miu-ch    1944." 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  writes  me 
under  date  of  December  17,  1943,  as  follows: 

"W^e  have  your  letter  of  IDecember  11  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  producing  corn  pickers 
for  the  1944  harvest  in  addition  to  the  current 
L-2o7  quotas. 

"We  have  today  advised  the  Farm  Machin- 
ery and  Equipment  Division.  War  Production 
Board,  that  we  can  produce  by  September  30, 
1944.  In  addition  to  our  current  L-257  quotas, 
1.000  one-row  pull-type  corn  pickers  and  1,200 
two-row  pull -type  com  pickers,  provided  we 
receive  allotment  of  controlled  materials  for 
delivery  in  the  first  and  seco::d  quarters  of 
1944  as  outlined  in  War  Production  Board 
letter  dated  December  6. 
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"We  ar«  anxious  to  produce  all  the  ma- 
chines possible  to  meet  the  demands  of  farm- 
ers, especially  labor-saving  equipment  such 
as  corn  pickers." 

The  foregoing  facts  and  figures  make  It 
obvious  that  there  is  a  tremendous  unsatis- 
fied need  for  com  pickers  in  the  Nebraska 
counties  I  mention.  The  equipment  manu- 
facturers point  out  that  they  can  turn  out 
a  much  greater  amount  of  farm  machinery 
for  1944  production.  Therefore,  I  am  request- 
ing that  the  W.  P.  B.  reconsider  this  whole 
subject  with  a  view  toward  such  cCBcial  action 
as  is  necessary  to  clear  the  way  for  larger 
production  of  corn  pickers  and  other  equip- 
ment for  1944  immediately. 

Farmers  will  make  their  plans  for  1944 
planting  in  the  next  60  days.  If  they  know 
that  com  pickers  are  going  to  be  available 
they  can  arrange  their  planting  for  the  larg- 
est practicable  production  of  corn.  Certainly 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  War  Production 
Board  to  encourage  and  expand  the  produc- 
tion of  the  food  which  will  win  the  war  and 
write  the  peace. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  about   this 
request  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  Evrmr. 


Social  Security  in  a  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PKNKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 4  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
very  excellent  analysis  of  the  whole 
social-security  problem  given  by  Clem- 
ent W.  Hunt,  executive  director  of  the 
Capital  Hospital  Service,  Inc..  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Torch  Club 
in  Harrisburg.  While  I  naturally  do  not 
agree  with  all  of  Mr.  Hunt's  conclusions, 
yet  I  really  believe  that  this  is  one  of 
the  ablest  brief  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject which  it  has  been  my  privilese  to 
read.  With  that  in  mind.  I  now  Include 
his  address  in  the  Reccrd  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 

There  Is  nothing  un-American  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  which  is  now  the  law  of 
the  land.  Not  only  does  it  e.xpress  the  will 
of  the  people,  as  carried  out  by  their  chosen 
representatives;  but  for  every  service  or  insti- 
tution included  in  the  social-seciuity  pro- 
gram, there  was  a  similar  program  in  oper- 
ation in  one  or  more  of  the  States  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  historic  law. 

Moreover,  there  is  nothing  undemocratic 
In  principle  in  any  of  the  social  assistances, 
or  social  Insurances  embodied  in  the  Wagner- 
Murray  bill  (8.  1161)  now  before  the  Congress. 
True,  it  departs  from  our  traditional  social 
economy  in  certain  imjxjrtant  respects,  and 
the  methods  proposed  for  attaining  the  fun- 
damental purposes  of  the  bUl  may  be  neither 
desirable  nor  wise.  But  one  of  the  strongest 
traditions  of  America  Is  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple, through  their  elected  representatives,  to 
break  with  traditional  ways. 

Failure  to  break  with  the  traditional  ways 
of  administering  poor  relief  caused  much 
unnecessary  suffering  and  untold  waste  of 
money,  In  the  early  years  of  the  depression. 
In  spite  of  repeated  efforts  to  reorganize  the 
administration  of  poor  relief  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  other  States,  it  had  remained  Sfb- 


•tantlally  tmchanged  in  Its  set-up  and  pro- 
visions since  1830. 

When  the  depression  broke  upon  us  in 
1930.  we  were  as  unprepared  for  the  social 
and  economic  catastrophe  as  we  were  for  war 
on  December  7,  1941.  Poor  boards  quickly 
foimd  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  th3 
situation  and,  of  necessity,  appealed  to  the 
State  for  aid.  The  State,  unable  to  provide 
the  needed  money,  looked  to  the  Federal 
Government,  at  first  for  loans,  but  later  for 
outright  grants.  Thus,  through  economic 
necessity,  we  broke  with  tbe  tradition  that 
public  relief  was  a  local  responsibility. 

In  keeping  with  a  weU-establi£bed  prin- 
ciple of  making  grants-in-aid,  the  granting 
of  Federal  funds  to  the  States  for  local  relief 
carried  with  it  the  Inevitable  right  to  dic- 
tate and  regulate  how  those  funds  should 
be  spent.  Time  does  not  make  it  p<»sible 
to  name  and  explain  the  functions  of  the 
various  Federal,  State,  and  locai  agencies 
which  administered  direct  and  work  relief 
during  the  early  part  of  the  depression.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  depression  had  ceased  to  be  an 
emergency,  Congress  enacted  the  Social  Se- 
curity Law. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  present  social- 
security  program  in  its  conception,  develop- 
ment, and  administration  has  been  so  in- 
timately related  to  an  avowed  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  the  New  Deal,  to  remake  Amer- 
ica through  a  bloodless  revolution.  The  Ad- 
ministration s  motives  have  always  been 
questioned  by  many  substantial  statesmen 
in  the  Democratic,  as  well  as  in  the  Republi- 
can Party.  So  it  is  that  the  Social  Security 
Act.  in  Itself  possessing  so  much  of  merit, 
has  had  to  bear  the  stigma  of  a  political  re- 
form movement  which  has  had  an  apparent 
collectivist  trend. 

And  the  Wagner-Murray  bill  has  been  re- 
ceived in  many  quarters  with  the  same  mis- 
givings and  skepticism.  Yet  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  measure  so  hastily  drawn  as 
was  the  Social  Security  Act  should  be  found 
still  Imperfect  and  in  need  of  change,  even 
with  the  amendments  to  the  act  made  by 
the  Congress  in  1939.  Neither  is  it  surprising 
that  an  expansion  cf  the  social-seciirlty 
program,  to  surpass  the  Beverldge  cradle-to- 
the -grave  plan,  should  be  proposed  by  an 
Administration  which  has  kept  itself  so 
closely  attimed  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  wage -earning  masses  as  has  the  one 
now  in  office. 

One  must  not  forget  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever, that  our  social  economy  has  been 
shaken  to  its  depths  during  the  past  10  years, 
first  by  the  devasting  and  prolonged  depres- 
sion, and  now  by  the  most  destructive  of 
all  wars.  Ultimate  victory  Is  assured,  but 
there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  post-war  ad- 
justment on  the  home  front  will  be  made 
without  widespread  unemployment  and  an- 
other depression.  One  of  these  days  10,000,- 
000  men,  who  have  fought  to  bring  freedom 
to  the  conquered  peoples  of  other  lands,  but 
first  of  all  to  preserve  freedom  at  home,  will 
come  marching  back.  For  them  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  wiU  have  little 
meaning  unless  they  can  attain  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  a  reasonable  meas- 
ure of  social  and  economic  security,  rather 
than  the  insecurity  which  our  boys  found 
who  returned  from  the  First  World  War. 

What  is  a  reasonable  measure  of  social 
and  economic  security?  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  reached  the  stage  in  our  socio-eco- 
nomic development  where  we  can  agree  on 
certain  basic  principles  of  such  a  security. 
The  following  principles  are  advanced  for 
consideration  In  this  paper: 

1.  Our  economy  must  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  for  all  who  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  work  and  who  earnestly  seek  work. 

2.  When  economic  conditions  beyond  the 
control  of  the  employer  or  employee  cause 


unemployment,  and  when  wcn-kers  who  sat- 
isfy reasonable  eliglbUity  requirements  are 
retired,  social  insurance  should  operate  to 
provide  a  subsistence  Income. 

3.  Public  relief  Is  a  State  responsibility, 
with  limited  Federal  grants-in-aid  designed 
to  raise  and  maintain  standards  in  the  In- 
terests of  the  general  public  welfare. 

4.  Public  health  is  not  only  a  State  re- 
sponsibility but  also  a  Federal  responsibility 
to  be  promoted  In  every  way  possible  to  pro- 
tect and  Improve  the  health  of  the  pyeople. 

5.  The  health  of  the  individual,  except  as  It 
may  be  infiuenced  by  occupation,  is  a  per- 
sonal responsibility,  but  it  is  also  a  social 
responsibility  to  afford  the  Individual  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  for  himself  and  family 
medical  care  at  a  cost  within  his  means. 

Obviously  full  employment  is  the  founda- 
tion of  social  security.  But  how  stupendous 
the  problem  of  providing  work  for  all  will  fee, 
after  the  war.  is  well  stated  by  Paul  O.  Hoff- 
man, chairman  of  the  committee  for  eco- 
nomic development,  as  follows: 

"In  1940  there  were  approximately  46.000.- 
000  persons  gainfully  employed.  By  the  end 
of  1943  it  is  estimated  that  27,000.000  persons 
will  be  in  war  industries.  24.500,000  In  civilian 
industry,  and  11.000.000  in  the  armed  forces — 
62.500.000  in  all. 

"Not  all  these  62,500,000,  however,  will  ex- 
pect or  want  Jobs  when  the  war  is  over. 
Probably  2,000,000  will  stiU  wear  uniforms. 
Many  women  will  return  to  their  homes. 
Tliousands  of  boys  will  want  to  go  to  college. 
Many  of  the  older  workers  will  retire.  Never- 
theless, economists  estimate  that  the  United 
States  must  have  56,000,000  persons  gainfully 
employed  2  years  after  the  war  to  assure  a 
satisfactory  level  of  employment.  That 
means,  the  United  States  mxist  have  10,000.- 
000  more  Jobs  than  it  had  In  1940. 

"The  real  Job  for  the  American  home- 
frcntler  then  is  to  find  work  for  10.000,000 
more  persons  than  ever  before  were  gainfully 
employed.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
most  Jobs  ever  created  before  In  1  year  In  the 
United  States  did  not  exceed  3,000.000.  and 
that  under  the  whiplash  of  war  the  armed 
services  could  absorb  only  4.000,000  a  year. 
So  improved  are  methods  and  mcchinery  of 
production  that  with  eighteen  or  nineteen 
million  persons  out  of  work  the  production 
level  of  1940  could  be  maintained,  and  that 
was  twice  the  number  walking  the  streets  at 
the  worst  of  the  depression." 

This  is  a  challenge  to  the  Nation  no  less 
real  and  threatening  than  the  war  Itself  was 
2  years  ago.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  challenge  can  be  met  Just  as  suc- 
cessfully as  we  prepared  for  war.  But  every- 
one must  be  made  keenly  aware  of  the  danger 
of  delay  and  unprepsu-edness.  Fortunately, 
planning  for  employment  Is  already  under 
way.  Many  industries  are  well  advanced  in 
their  plans  for  the  change-over  to  clvUian 
production.  The  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, a  purely  voluntary,  unaffiliated 
organization  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  is  doing  a  work  of  tremendous 
importance.  And  the  Rotary  International 
with  its  '"work  pile  project"  Is  Inviting  the 
active  cooperation  of  all  service  organizations 
m  every  city  to  Join  In  fuU  employment 
preparedness.  If  our  free  enterprise  is  to 
survive,  business  must  not  muff  the  baU  In 
planning  for  ftill  emplojTnent  after  the  war. 

The  experience  of  the  depression  years 
taught  us  that  when  private  enterprise  can- 
not provide  the  Jobs  necessary  for  full  em- 
ployment, government  m\ut  do  so.  Cer- 
tainly we  do  not  want  a  repetition  of  the 
boondoggling,  leaf -raking  Jobs  which  the 
Federal  Government  provided  In  desperation. 
Wise  planning  for  Federal  and  State,  and  also 
local  construction  projects,  which  can  be 
started  only  when  unempl03rment  threatens, 
is  not  only  desirable  but  essential  to  social 
secxirity  in  a  democracy. 
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Most  assuredly  we  shall  achieve  approxi- 
mately full  employment  In  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  war.  But  It  Is  Inevitable  that  at 
any  Riven  time  many  persons  for  a  wide 
variety  of  reasons  will  be  unable  to  work. 
Businesses  undergo  reorganization:  depart- 
ments are  abolished;  seasonal  slumps  force 
reductions  in  staffs:  and  through  Inventive 
genius  and  labor-savrng  devices,  sharp  re- 
ductions In  personnel  are  affected.  Most  of 
thes?  labor  casualties  are  unavoidable,  and 
Invariably  they  bring  economic  distress  to 
many  of  those  who  become  unemployed. 

Fortunately,  a  way  has  been  found  through 
social  insurance  to  give  those  who  become  un- 
employed, or  whose  work  is  interrupted, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  a  subsistence 
allovance  until  they  are  reemployed.  Un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act  a  Federal-State 
system  has  been  in  operation.  Each  State  has 
been  allowed,  within  limits,  to  set  its  own 
rules  with  respect  to  waiting  periods,  dura- 
tion of  benefit  payments,  and  size  of  bene- 
fits. One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Wagner- 
Murray  bill,  it  is  said,  is  to  establish  a  uni- 
form national  system  and  thereby  wipe  out 
the  disparities  and  injustices  which  inevi- 
tably arise  through  the  operation  of  51  Stale 
systems. 

No  sensible  man  argues  against  unemploy- 
ment compensation  today.  But  there  are 
many  who  .strenuously  object  to  any  further 
centralization  of  authority  and  increase  of 
bureaucracy  in  Washington.  Far  l>etter  to 
take  time  and  patiently  work  for  greater  uni- 
formity in  State  plans  under  Federal  super- 
vision. 

Essential  to  social  security  are  the  present 
State  employment  offices,  which  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
for  the  duration.  This  service,  too,  would 
be  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  Wagner-Murray  bill.  Senator 
Wacnek  states  that  '•this  new  system  would 
be  administered  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  geared  to  post-war  needs.  A  national 
employment  system  is  the  most  effective 
mechanism  to  connect  workers  to  Jobs  for 
maximum  use  of  cur  country -wide  productive 
facilities." 

Opponents  of  the  scheme  to  take  over  the 
State-operated  employment  offices,  however, 
see  in  such  a  national  system  of  employment 
offices,  potentially  one  of  the  most  effective 
mechanisms  for  the  control  of  elections  by  a 
party  in  power,  corrupt  enough  to  use  it  for 
that  purpose. 

If  the  States  continue  to  operate  their  em- 
ployment offices,  then  they  must  be  closely 
coordinated  under  Federal  supervision. 
Only  through  such  close  coordination  can 
labor  be  placed  to  its  own  advantage  and 
to  the  advantage  of  industry. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Wagner- 
Murray  bill  does  not  disturb  existing  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  plans.  This 
compulsory  form  of  social  security  was  in- 
augvu-ated  in  Pennsylvania  30  years  ago. 
From  time  to  time  the  laws  have  been 
amended  in  the  interests  of  both  labor  and 
Industry.  The  process  of  improvement  has 
been  slow  but  it  has  been  democratic  and  has 
preserved  States'  rights.  Judged  by  present- 
day  standards,  workmen's  compensation  in- 
surance laws  are  unique,  at  least  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, In  that  they  permit  the  employer  to 
decide  whether  he  will  carry  bis  Insurance 
with  the  State  or  with  a  private  iixsiu^ance 
concern. 

In  our  Utopia  of  full  employment,  workmen 
will  grow  old  and  ultimately  retire.  It  13 
unfortunate,  but  none-the-less  true,  that 
salesmanship  has  succeeded  in  creating  such 
a  desire  for  ixucurles.  and  buying  on  credit  is 
so  universally  easy,  that  few  lay  by  any  more 
for  a  comfortable  old  age.  Thrift  was  a  vir- 
tue years  ago  but  It  never  had  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  present  day  advertising. 
Waste  in  the  war  effort  is  inevitable,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years,  the  Federal  Government 
has  set   an    example   of   extravagence,   free 


spending,  and  indebtedness  in  all  of  its  de- 
partments that  has  unquestionably  had  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  masses  of  our  people. 

It  can  also  be  said  that  during  the  depres- 
sion public  relief  in  many  respects  was  made 
too  attractive.  Many  who  are  in  the  money 
new,  and  spending  their  all,  readily  admit 
that  they  are  not  concerned  about  the  futuie. 
They  simply  say,  without  any  apprehension, 
that  they  will  go  back  on  relief,  if  they  lose 
their  Jobs  after  the  war. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  social  secxirlty 
in  a  democracy  to  return  once  more  to  those 
homely  virtues  of  thrift,  self-reliance,  and 
Industry.  Bismarck  enunciated  a  principle 
which  was  followed  by  Hitler  in  the  training 
of  German  youth  with  amazing  results.  That 
principle  was  expressed  something  like  this: 
"What  you  would  have  in  your  national  life 
you -must  first  put  in  your  schools."'  Is  It 
too  much  to  expect  that  once  more  we  could 
inculcate  in  the  character  of  our  children, 
if  not  in  their  parents  of  today,  those  same 
virtues  of  thrift,  self-reliance,  and  industry? 
Why  not  start  now  to  encourage  the  purchase 
of  War  bonds  not  only  to  p.'-omote  the  war 
efforts,  prevent  Inflation,  and  have  money  to 
spend  after  the  war,  but  lo  lay  by  for  a  rainy 
day? 

Thrift  alone,  however,  will  no  longer  suf- 
fice to  provide  the  aged  industrial  worker, 
in  most  cases,  with  adequate  retirement 
means.  The  depression  so  ravaged  the  sav- 
ings of  millions  that  it  Is  little  wonder  that 
many  were  wont  to  philosophize:  "What's 
the  use?"  Misfortune  each  year  overtakes 
thousands  of  worthy  workers  as  they  draw 
near  the  end  of  their  wo-king  days.  De- 
pendency, if  not  public  relief,  is  their  reward 
for  a  llfethne  of  work. 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  offers  a 
sensible  means  of  assuring  the  aged  at  lfa£t 
a  subsistence  allowance  for  the  years  of  re- 
tirement. Even  before  1935,  Pennsylvania 
had  set  the  pattern  for  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  in  its  State  teachers  and  State 
employees  retirement  systems.  These  are 
contributory  plans  which  have  proven  high- 
ly satisfactory  and  acceptable.  And  it  should 
be  observed  that  both  are  compulsory  and 
yet  they  have  never  been  thought  of  as  un- 
American. 

The  Wagner-Mtirray  bill  seeks  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  in- 
clude about  15.000.000  workers  now  excluded 
from  the  potential  benefits  of  old  and  and 
survivors  insurance.  Senator  Wagner  has 
said  that  "farm  workers,  domestic  workers. 
lay  employees  of  religious  organizations,  and 
persons  employed  by  educational  and  char- 
itable institutions  as  well  as  those  now  cov- 
ered by  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  would  come  under  all  the  Insurance 
provisions.  Self-employed  persons — farm- 
ers, professional  men  and  women,  and  owners 
of  small  businesses — would  be  covered  by  ail 
provisions  except  those  concerned  with  un- 
employment and  temporary  disability." 

In  a  democracy,  the  people  are  entitled  to 
decide  what  forms  of  social  insurance  they 
want  and  to  what  classes  of  employment  it 
shall  be  extended.  But  no  practicable  means 
have  yet  beed  devised  whereby  scattered 
farm  hands,  house-maids,  transient  workers. 
and  the  like  can  be  regimented  for  compul- 
sory sociJd  insurance  on  a  contributory  basis. 
Within  the  limits  of  practicability  and  with 
benefits  at  the  subsistence  level,  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  is  es-sential  to  social  se- 
ctirity  in  a  democracy.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse, however,  for  bringing  self-employed 
business  and  professional  persons  under  the 
provisions  of  the  social  Insurance. 

The  financing  of  this  form  of  social  in- 
surance Is  a  controversial  subject.  An  eve- 
ning's discussion  might  well  be  devoted  to 
this  subject  alone.  No  adequate  treatment 
of  the  Issues  can  be  undertaken  In  this 
paper.  In  a  word  It  can  be  said,  however, 
that  an  Increasing  number  of  persons  favor 


the  payment  of  pensions  out  of  current  pay- 
roll taxes,  building  up  a  contingency  re- 
serve in  a  relatively  small  amount  compared 
with  ihe  tremendous  pension  trust  funds 
which  will  accumulate  so  rapidly  even  at  the 
present   rates. 

One  provision  of  the  Wagner-Murray  bill 
has  much  merit  as  essentially  related  tc  the 
rttlrcme:it  of  workers.  It  is  said  that  "at 
least  123.C00  men  and  women  are  disabled 
by  accideni  or  sickness  each  year.  Tlieir 
needs  are  as  ereat  as.  or  greater,  than  those 
if  persons  di.subled  by  age.  Yet  while  fairly 
satisf,iCtory  previsions  have  been  made  for 
the  aeed.  there  is  no  provision,  except  in  case 
of  iiuiustrlal  accident  or  occupational  disease. 
for  the  misfortune  of  disability."  '  The  bill 
would  provide  insurance  benefits  for  work- 
ers permanently  disabled,  a  provision  which 
is  found  m  both  the  State  teachers  and  State 
employees   retirement   sy.stems. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  for  temporary  disabil- 
ity. This  type  of  social  Insurance  would 
help  many  worthy  people,  but  it  would  open 
the  way  for  much  uncontrollable  abu.se.  This 
provi.sion  of  tlie  bill  might  well  be  postponed 
indefinitely. 

The  Wagner-Murray  bill  would  also  pro- 
tect the  scclal-security  rights  of  men  and 
women  m  the  armed  services  and  provide 
unrniployinent  allowances  on  termination  of 
military  service  At  this  writing  America  is 
the  only  major  belligerent  which  has  failed 
to  protect  its  servicemen  in  these  respects. 
Are  we  to  postpone  action  indefinitely  and 
a^ain  meet  cur  obllt;ations  with  bonuses  to 
those  who  will  have  sacrificed  so  immeasur- 
ably for  us?    Gcd  forbid. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  third  phase  of 
social  security  in  a  democracy,  namely,  the 
social  assistances.  In  every  community,  there 
are  to  be  found  the  uncmplcyables.  the  aged 
who  do  not  qualify  for  retirement  pensions, 
the  blind,  the  crippled,  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

The  Soc-ial  Security  /ct  provides  public  as- 
sistance to  the  needy  in  three  categories,  as 
follows:  Old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  needy 
blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  children,  all  of 
which  Pennsylvania  had  prior  to  1935.  These 
assistances  are  in  the  nature  of  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Social 
Security  Beard  to  examine  State  public  assist- 
ance plans  and  their  administration,  and  If 
they  conform  to  the  act,  to  certify  to  the 
Treasury  the  payment  of  the  Federal  grants 
due  the  States.  The  grants  are  now  50  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  paid  out  locally  by  the 
Slates. 

Pennsylvania  now  has  a  well  organized  pub- 
lic relief  system  administered  by  the  depart- 
ment of  public  assistance  through  its  67 
county  boards.  The  State  and  county  boards 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  serve 
without  pay;  and  the  personnel  are  selected 
on  the  merit  basis. 

The  Department  of  Public  Assistance  is 
also  responsible  for  general  assistance  or 
public  aid  to  the  needy  who  are  not  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  the  social  insurances  al- 
ready diFcus.sed  nor  to  public  assistance  in 
any  of  the  three  categories  Just  mentioned. 
Under  the  Wagner-Murray  bill  the  Federal 
Government  would  assume,  as  a  new  re- 
sponsibility, a  fhare  of  the  expense  of  car- 
ing for  this  chss  of  dependents. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  grants  to 
the  Siiites  "shall  not  be  less  than  50  percent 
and  not  more  than  75  percent  of  the  total 
expend  tures  under  each  State  plan  for  cld- 
age  as.-,;stance,  aid  to  the  needy  blind,  and 
aid  to  depeiit^ent  children."  The  grant  to 
each  Slate  would  vary  with  the  per-capita 
Income  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  per- 
capita  Income  of  the  continental  United 
States.     Obviously,   the   aim   is   to   increase, 
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not  les&en.  the  dependence  of  the  States 
and  theu  people  on  the  Federal  Government. 
The  trend  in  times  of  prosperity  should  be 
the  direct  opposite  of  any  such  paternalism. 
All  through  the  depression.  Federal  au- 
thorities gave  no  encouragement  to  local 
voluntary  relief  organizations.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  apparent  to  many  that  in- 
fluences were  at  work  to  dlscoiu-age  benev- 
olent agencies.  One  gained  the  impression 
tnat  the  aim  was  to  school  the  unemployed 
and  needy  to  a  dependence  on  a  benevolent 
Federal  Govenunent.  There  Is  still  a  place 
for  charity,  wisely  administered,  in  a  dem- 
ocratic social -security  program.  Spiritually 
poor  indeed  would  this  Nation  become  If  it 
loit  all  need  for  Its  community  chests. 

The  last  phase  of  social  security  in  a  de- 
mocracy comes  under  the  general  heading 
of  health  and  welfare  services.  The  present 
act  makes  provision  for  child-welfare  services, 
services  for  crippled  children,  maternal  and 
child-health  services,  retraining  for  dLsabled 
workers,  and  public-health  services.  All  of 
these  services  are  carried  on  by  the  States 
through  their  appropriate  departments  such 
as  health  and  labor  and  Industry,  with  Fed- 
eral suppjort  and  supervision.  For  many 
years  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Children's  Bureau  have  been  demon- 
strating how  the  Federal  Government  can 
exert  a  leadership,  render  important  services, 
and  extend  financial  aid  without  Invading 
Slate  and  local  rights. 

Before  discussing  compulsory  health  in- 
surance as  proposed  in  the  Wagner-Murray 
bill,  one  phase  of  social  security,  not  men- 
tioried  in  the  bill,  should  be  discussed  briefly. 
Much  is  said  by  the  advocates  of  compulsory 
Insurance  about  the  Inability  of  a  large  sec- 
tor of  our  people  to  get  adequate  medical 
care.  It  would  appear  that  a  major  emphasis 
should  be  placed  first  upon  the  abolition  of 
slums  and  vmhealthful  environments,  re- 
placing the  same  with  adequate,  sanitary 
housing.  Full  employment  with  decent 
homes  for  American  families  would  accom- 
plish wonders  in  improving  the  health  of 
the  people.  Good  housing  is  very  definitely 
a  social  responsibility. 

So  also  is  it  a  community  responsibility  to 
develop  an  adequate  public-health  program. 
Social  security  in  a  democracy  calls  for  the 
effective  control  of  communicable  diseases, 
a  high  degree  of  sanitation,  emphasis  on 
nutrition,  and  adequate  recreational  facili- 
ties. Every  city  and  country  should  also 
have  a  constructive  public-health  program, 
administered  by  a  physician,  specially  trained 
in  the  field  of  public  health,  and  appohited 
on  the  basis  of  merit  alone.  There  is  much 
yet  for  government — National.  State,  and 
local — to  do  to  Improve  the  health  of  the 
people,  and  still  keep  within  its  well-recog- 
nized field  of  health  and  welfare  services. 

The  most  controversial  part  of  the  Wagner- 
Murray  bill  is  the  provision  for  compulsory 
health  Insurance.  If  I  am  to  be  consistent 
In  my  advocacy  of  a  social -security  program, 
you  might  expect  me  to  favor  this  form  of 
social  Insurance  either  under  Federal  or  State 
sponsorship.  This  I  am  not  prepared  to  do. 
Unemployment  compensation  is  an  es- 
sential form  of  social  insurance  in  any  com- 
munity. State,  or  Nation  where  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people  may  become  un- 
employed through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
And  because  unemployment  can  so  easily 
cau,e  dependency,  and  even  destitution,  for 
large  numbers  of  retired  employees,  old-age 
and  survivors  lns\irance  Is  now  a  generally 
accepted  form  of  social  insurance.  Within 
the  limits  of  practicability  and  actuarial 
soundness,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  society 
to  provide  these  forms  of  protection  for  its 
people,  whose  employment  may  toe  inter- 
rupted for  reasons  beyond  their  control.  Just 
as  It  provides  protection  against  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  epidemic  disease. 

But  in  any  well-ordered  society  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  not  without  responsibilities  of  his 


own.  Not  all  suffering  Is  due  to  economic 
maladjustment;  some  of  the  causes  of  suf- 
fering are  personal  in  character  and  can  often 
be  alleviated  by  the  personal  adjustments  of 
the  individual  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  the 
physician,  the  social  worker,  or  the  pastor. 

Nonoccupational  sickness  and  injury  are 
personal  problems  for  which  the  employed 
I>erson  shovild  be  responsible  within  his 
means,  and  Insofar  as  he  is  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  medical  care  for  him- 
self and  family.  And  in  saying  this  I  do  not 
underestimate  In  the  slightest  degree  how 
difficult  the  problem  of  medical  care  can 
easily  be  for  the  family  of  modest  means. 

This  problem  has  been  well  stated  by 
Owen  D.  Young  in  these  words: 

"The  problems  of  illness  are  medical,  eco- 
noml',.  anc;  social.  The  sick  person  need.s  a 
doctor,  and  perhaps  a  hospital.  He  also  needs 
food  and  shelter,  for  himself  and  family,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  illness  may  have  cut 
off  his  income.  And  he  needs  these  things 
by  methods  not  demoralizing  to  himself  or 
the  community,  not  unfair  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  not  incompatible  with  the 
essentially  individual  nature  of  medical 
care." 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  not  to  be 
found  in  com.pulsory  health  Insurance  at 
this  time.  Neither  Is  it  to  be  found  In  the 
laissez  faire  policy  of  a  considerable  element 
In  organized  medicine.  A  constructive  pro- 
gram must  be  put  forward  by  organized  medi- 
cine designed  to  make  the  best  of  medical 
care  easily  available  to  the  family  of  modest 
means,  at  a  cost  he  can  and  will  afford. 

At  the  moment,  the  m.edical-care  program 
which  is  being  promoted  by  Henry  J.  Kaiser, 
for  his  employees  in  west-coast  shipyards,  is 
holding  the  spotlight  of  attenUon.  For  7 
cents  a  day,  employees  are  privileged  to  get  a 
form  of  health  insurance  which  assures  them 
the  best  of  medical  care.  The  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  this  interesting  venture  will  depend 
on  continued  full  employment.  Thus  far, 
the  plan  appears  to  demonstrate  that  ade- 
quate medical  care,  including  hospitaliza- 
tion, can  be  provided  collectively  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  for  only  7  cents  a  day  for  the 
Individual  employee.  Arrangements  are  now 
under  way  whereby  the  California  Physicians 
Service  and  Kaiser's  Permanent  Foundation 
plan  to  make  a  similar  service  available  to 
all  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California. 

Several  State  and  county  medical  societies 
have  Inaugurated  voluntary,  nonprofit  plans 
for  medical  care.  The  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  such  a  plan  In  op- 
eration in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  If 
such  plans  can  be  made  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive, both  in  benefits  and  in  cost,  they  will 
go  far  in  affording  the  people  an  oppMtunlty 
to  provide  for  themselves  adequate  medical 
care. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  hospitalization  that  the 
most  noteworthy  accomplishments  are  to  be 
found  in  this  respect.  In  the  short  space  of 
10  years  no  less  than  13.COO.000  persons  have 
become  members  of  the  77  Blue  Cross  plans. 
The  membership  of  these  voluntary,  non- 
profit community  plans  continues  to  grow 
rapidly. 

But  the  Social  Security  Board  complains 
that  this  remarkable  growth  Is  too  slow.  At 
one  stroke  of  the  President  s  pen  100,000,000 
persons  must  be  compelled  to  accept  health 
insurance.  What  Is  the  hurry?  The  excuse 
is  that  the  payment  of  the  additional  pay- 
roll taxes  would  help  prevent  Inflation.  The 
reason  for  the  hurry  may  well  be  that  the 
people  are  now  accustomed  to  regimentation 
necessitated  by  the  war  effort,  and  It  is  as- 
sumed they  will  readily  submit  to  stUl  an- 
other form  of  compulsory  social  Insurance. 

If  the  voluntary  medical  and  hospital  serv- 
ice plans  are  to  continue  to  grow,  then  busi- 
nessmen must  afford  their  employees  the  op- 
portunity to  eruroU  In  the  plans.  Too  many 
employers  today  are  denying  their  employees 
this  opportunity.  A  goodly  proportion  of 
employed  persons   want  protection   against 


medical  and  hospital  expense.  Those  who  do 
not  want  it  should  t)e  free  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. To  decide  some  matters  for  onesetf 
is  still  the  privilege  of  the  American  people. 
In  conclusion  I  am  presenting  the  program 
adopted  by  the  American  Hospital  Association 
In  October  1842.  It  Is  a  constructive  plan  to 
provide  adequate  hospital  care  for  the  Amer- 
ican people: 

1.  The  immediate  establishment  by  each 
Blue  Cross  plan  of  low-cost  contracts  for 
service  in  minimum-rate  hospital  accommo- 
dations. 

2.  Cooperation  In  the  development  In  each 
community  of  nonprofit  plans  for  medical 
service  for  hospital  cases,  sponsored  by  the 
medical  profession,  similar  to  those  now  ac- 
tively conducted  and  proposed  In  many 
States  and  communities. 

3.  The  encouragement  of  local  government 
payments  to  hospitals  for  service  to  needy 
persons  whose  individual  or  combined  pay- 
ments are  less  than  the  costs  of  necessary 
service. 

4.  Encoviragement  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  financial  assistance,  througtr 
States,  to  enable  community  hospitals  to  fur- 
nish hospital  care  for  Federal  and  State  pub- 
lic assistance  beneficiaries  Including  the 
aged,  the  blind,  dependent  children  and  those 
on  general  relief. 

5.  The  encouragement  of  Federal  grants 
for  improvement  and  expansion  of  voluntary 
hospital  facilities  in  defense  areas  and  other 
communities  where  economic  conditions  and 
untisual  health  needs  require  such  assistance.^ 

6.  Tlie  recommendation  to  the  United* 
States  Congress  that,  in  view  of  the  present 
repid  growth  of  voluntary  hospital -service 
plans,  it  defer  consideration  of  the  Inclu- 
sion of  hospitalization  payments  In  the 
social-security  programi. 

The  big  question  in  any  social-security 
program  is  the  long-time  effect  It  may  have 
on  the  character  of  the  people.  Initiative 
and  self-reliance  are  the  most  characteristic 
traits  of  the  American  people.  The  expansion 
of  our  social -security  program  must  never 
be  carried  to  the  pmint  where  It  will  even 
begin  to  undermine  our  Nation's  distinctive 
greatness. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIFFI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  December  17.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  many  discussions  on  the  national 
necessity  for  the  post-war  acquisition 
of  exterior  air  lanes.  These  disciissions. 
however,  have  omitted  several  vital  com- 
ponents of  the  over-all  probleita.  The 
control  of  air  lanes  alone  will  not  pro- 
vide the  needed  post-war  security  unless 
this  Nation  controls  what  it  takes  to 
make  and  operate  the  planes  that  will 
use  such  lanes,  and  to  promote  continu- 
ance of  a  high  rate  operation  for  the  in- 
dustry and  business  of  the  Nation, 

Those  of  us  who  have  closely  watched 
tli8  development  of  defense  and  war  pro- 
duction, know  the  extent  that  our  re- 
source base  is  being  eroded.  Our  post- 
war program  must  recognize  this  situa- 
tion, or  the  past  history  of  adverse  re- 
sults will  be  repeated.  After  World  War 
No.  1  was  concluded  we  threw  overboard 
the    combined    production    experience 
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gained  in  that  effort.  Future  security 
demands  that  previous  mistakes  be 
avoided. 

To  make  airplane  manufacture  secure, 
we  will  have  to  fully  control  the  produc- 
tion of  electric  metals — metals  that  re- 
quire procc.-;scs  that  have  advanced  be- 
yond the  older  conventional  methods. 
Our  automobile  industry  early  capital- 
ized on  this  principle,  so  much  so  that  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  Detroit  indus- 
try would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  higher  grade,  lighter  metals  pro- 
duced In  the  electric  cells  and  furnaces 
at  Niagara.  This  dependence  has  be- 
come so  great  that  such  metals  have 
been  desiRnated  as  "frozen  kilowatts." 
Indications  of  future  trends  are  defi- 
nitely along  the  line  of  further  develop- 
ment of  electric  metaLs. 

On  several  occasions,  I  have  com- 
mented on  pur  pre-war  lack  of  electro- 
chemical and  electrometallurgical  plant 
capacity.  Fortunately,  when  this  war 
came  we  had  the  available  federally 
owned  hydroelectric  on  the  Tennessee, 
the  Columbia,  and  the  Colorado  Rivers 
to  make  good  the  metal  and  chemical  de- 
ficiencies created  by  a  pre-war  scarcity 
program  in  these  fields.  To  quickly  take 
advantage  of  our  low-cost  energy  availa- 
bihty,  we  had  to  rely  on  foreign  supplies 
of  electrometallurgical  basic  materials. 
Such  supply  is  still  controlled  by  other 
nations  and  we  need  to  go  much  fur- 
ther in  declaring  our  complete  inde- 
pendence on  materials  that  can  be  cut  off 
in  times  of  need.  The  lessons  of  history 
show  that  nations  permitting  eroding  of 
their  resource  bases  eventually  become 
decadent  nations. 

The  petroleum  products  that  make  the 
airplane  gas  engines  whirl  are  only  a 
valuable,  easily  stored  form  of  energy, 
but  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
are  coming  closer  to  the  time  when  our 
oil  supply  will  be  depleted.  We  should, 
therefore,  prepare  for  this  eventuality  by 
providing  means  to  overcome  such  a  pos- 
sible national  liability. 

Water  power  is  our  one  resource  that 
can  never  -be  depleted,  as  long  as  the 
sun  shines,  rains  fall,  and  rivers  flow  to 
the  sea! 

The  natural  nondepleting  energy  of 
water  power  is  our  one  dependable  an- 
chor. It  must  be  produced  at  low  cost  to 
overcome  the  commercial  barriers  that 
naturally  result  from  conversion.  We 
have  130.000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  go- 
ing to  waste  in  this  country  every  year 
that  should  be  harnessed  and  put  to  use. 

I  have  previously  covered  Russian  ad- 
vances in  this  field,  and  have  told  the 
story  of  Japan's  industrial  conversion 
preparatory  to  world  conquest.  Today 
I  propose  to  develop  an  evaluation  of 
South  American  power  resources,  and  to 
continue  and  expand  the  facts  that  I 
have  previously  given,  hoping  in  time  to 
place  before  you  a  rounded  picture  for 
future  use. 

In  my  discussion  of  South  American 
potentialities  I  am  trying  to  approach 
the  facts  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  depleting  processes  of 
war  will  require  our  future  dependence 
on  the  South  American  countries  for 
certain  raw  materials,  like  Brazilian  iron 
when  the  Mesabi  Range  and  our  lower- 


grade  iron  deposits  are  dug^  out.  We  need 
to  help  South  America  advance,  but  in 
so  doing  we  must  not  slight  our  own 
problems,  and  recognize  that  thrift,  like 
charity,  should  begin  at  home. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  are  financially 
and  materially  helping  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries  in  developing  water-power 
resources,  but  nevertheless  we  should  not 
provide  funds  for  such  outside  activities 
unless  we  keep  up  with  such  advances  at 
home.  We  need  to  balance  our  own  re- 
sources, while  we  are  doing  this  for 
others.  It  is  with  this  viewpoint  that  I 
approach  this  factual  presentation. 

THE   WORLDS    WATER    POWER 

In  the  discussion  which  follows  I  have 
reduced  all  available  data  to  a  horse- 
power basis,  using  estimated  river  flov.s 
occurring  75  percent  of  the  time  at  83 
percent  over-all  machine  efficiency.  The 
composite  of  all  the  available  material 
from  such  sources  as  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  consular  reports,  for- 
eign yearbooks,  the  publications  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  scientific 
magazines  indicate  that  the  potential 
hydro  supply  of  the  world  totals  about 
775,000,000  horsepower.  This  potential 
power  is  said  to  be  distributed  by  conti- 
nents as  folIo^^s: 

Percent 

Africa.. _. 40.  5 

Asia 22.  5 

Europe 11.  0 

North  America 11.5 

Oceania 3.  1 

South  America 11.4 

Total 100.  0 

Of  this  potential  power,  only  about  9 
percent  has  been  developed  and  utilized 
up  to  1942.  However,  two-thirds  of  this 
developed  power  has  been  constructed 
since  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
At  that  time  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
world's  potential  water  power  was  devel- 
oped. The  great  strides  made  in  the  last 
20  years  indicate  how  the  world  is  pro- 
gressing toward  the  electric  age,  toward 
the  light  metal,  power  economy,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  modern  air  power. 
This  progress  was  taking  place  before  the 
symptoms  were  generally  recognized  in 
this  country.  Two-thirds  of  the  world's 
presently  installed  hydroelectric  capac- 
ity is  located  in  seven  countries,  with  the 
United  States  leading  with  18,000.000  in- 
stalled horsepower.  Canada  ranks  sec- 
ond with  an  installed  capacity  of  9,300.- 
000  horsepower.  In  round  numbers  this 
country  has  only  developed  about  four- 
tenths  of  its  first-class  potential  water 
power. 

AFRICAN    HYDRO    POWER 

Although  40  percent  of  the  world's  po- 
tential hj'droelectric  power  is  found  in 
Africa,  this  large  amount  is  concentrated 
in  a  comparatively  small  and  inaccessible 
area.  Three-quarters  of  Africa's  poten- 
tial power  is  located  in  the  Belgian  and 
French  Congos  and  the  French  Cam- 
eroons.  This  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
largeness  of  the  central  African  plateau 
and  its  proximity  to  the  Equator,  v.ith 
high  precipitation  rates.  The  Congo 
River  is  said  to  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  potential  power  of  any  stream  in  the 
world.  It  has  a  drainage  area  of  1.500,- 
000  square  miles,  with  heavy  equatorial 


rainfalls.  It  has  a  scries  of  great  falls, 
as  exemplified  by  Stanley  Falls,  which 
is  composed  of  seven  cataracts  v.'ith  a 
fall  of  200  feet  in  60  miles.  Numerous 
other  falls  exist  below  the  Stanley  pool. 
The  Congo  Basin  compri.«,es  about  one- 
qunrter  of  the  world's  potential  power. 
However,  the  very  vastncss  of  this  power 
pre.■^ent.s  such  construction  difficulties 
that  it  i.s  doubtful,  even  if  a  market  ex- 
isted, that  it  would  be  developed  within 
the  next  century  because  of  cost  com- 
petition. 

In  northern  and  southern  Africa  the 
rainfall,  and  resulting  power,  is  very 
small.  The  amount  of  potential  power 
located  in  British  African  territory  is 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  African  total 
and  is  located  in  British  Central  and 
East  Africa,  British-mandated  Cam- 
eroon';,  and  Rhodesia.  The  most  out- 
standing pov.er  site  in  Rhodesia  is  the 
Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambezi,  where  the 
river  abruptly  drops  350  feet.  Below 
Victoria.  thi.s  river  again  drops  1,100  feet 
in  50  miles.  Nevertheless,  the  combined 
potential  power  of  the  Zambezi  at  Vic- 
toria and  the  lower  rapids  is  considerably 
less  than  the  potential  power  now  ready 
for  machines  at  Grand  Coulee. 

EUROPE   AND   ASU 

The  heavy  industrial  European  coun- 
tries, like  Great  Britain,  France,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany  have  de- 
veloped hydro  power  up  to  the  poten- 
tial limit.  The  only  large  fields  for  fur- 
ther Europeon  hydro  development  exist 
in  Russia — which  T  have  previously  cov- 
ered— Norway,  Finland,  and  Spain. 

Asiatic  power,  which  comprises  22 
percent  of  the  world's  potential  supply 
is  found  principally  in  Ru.-sla,  the 
Chinese  Republic,  India,  and  Ceylon. 
Ncr.  ly  half  of  the  A.^iatic  power  is  lo- 
cated in  Russian  territory.  China  with 
extensive  areas  has  small  amounts  of 
potential  power.  Its  total  potential 
pov.er  is  only  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
existing  in  this  country.  India's  poten- 
tial power  is  about  the  same  as  that  in 
this  country. 

From  such  a  quick  survey  of  world  po- 
tentialities it  is  evident  tliat  the  next 
field  of  development,  outside  of  Ru.^sia. 
which  I  have  previously  discussed,  will 
take  place  in  South  America,  and  for 
information  of  the  House  I  will,  in  a  mo- 
ment, briefly  cover  South  American  pos- 
sibilities. 

Modern  civilization  depends  on  power. 
The  advance  of  civilization  from  slavery 
to  comparative  comfort  can  be  gaged  by 
the  advance  of  mechanical  and  electri- 
cal inventions.  England  did  not  become 
a  fiist-cla.'=;s  power  tintil  Watt's  invention 
of  the  steam  engin*'.  England's  greatest 
strides  occurred  in  the  flrst  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  her  industrial 
framework  changed  from  manual  to  me- 
chanical operation. 

Lloyd  Georse.  wiiile  he  guided  the  des- 
tiny of  the  British  Empire,  over  20  years 
a^'o.  sen.'^ed  v.hat  was  coming,  and  as  a 
re<-ult.  rcccmmei^f'.ed  the  complete  re- 
vamping of  En-r-lish  industry.  Russia 
came  to  the  ."^amc  conclusion  a  few  years 
earlier,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  and  Japan 
started  her  industrial  reorganization  3 
years  after  t!ie  Lloyd  George  report,  as 
I  have  also  previoUoly  explained. 
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Uoyd  George,  in  his  report,  pointed 
out  at  the  end  of  World  War  No.  1.  the 
United  States  was  utilizing  two  and  a 
half  t'mes  England's  per  capita  ration 
of  power,  and  that  the  actual  wages  of 
American  workers  had  this  same  relation 
to  English  wages.  In  concluding  his  re- 
port, Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  power  made  avail- 
able to  a  workman,  greater  will  be  his 
output,  higher  the  pay  level,  and  lower 
the  cost  and  market  price  of  his  product. 
That  was  my  contention  when  striving 
for  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the 
development  of  rural  electrification. 

The  entire  American  mass-prcductlon 
system  Is  built  on  mechanical  power. 
With  stilts  being  placed  under  our  price 
levels  because  of  the  war  effort  and  our 
expenditures,  we  cannot  for  a  minute 
overlook  the  power  possibilities  so  Inti- 
mately tied  up  with  our  future  economic 
welfare.  To  support  and  amortize  our 
debt  structure,  we  will  have  to  move  from 
an  economy  of  scarcity  into  one  of  ex- 
panded production,  at  lower  costs,  an 
economy  of  abundance. 

It  is  power-driven  machinery  that  will 
create  new  industries  and  expanded  out- 
lets for  employment.  Those  American 
Industries  now  employing  about  one  quar- 
ter of  our  total  gainful  employment  were 
completely  unknown  at  the  time  Thomas 
A.  Edison  made  his  great  inventions. 
Since  Tesla  brought  out  the  induction 
motor  and  Henry  Ford  started  mass  pro- 
duction, the  use  of  power  on  the  farm  has 
increased  tenfold. 

With  an  increase  In  the  use  of  power, 
our  standard  of  living  has  increased. 
The  increased  wages  resulting  from  the 
use  of  power  has  greatly  benefited  the 
lower-income  group,  and  has  resulted  in 
a  standard  of  living  far  beyond  our 
earlier  expectations. 

Why  consider  relatively  small  power  in- 
vestment, when  our  place  in  the  sun  re- 
quires larger  and  more  efScient  produc- 
tion at  lower  costs  and  prices.  This  can 
only  be  made  possible  from  the  expansion 
cf  power  use.  and  the  lowering  of  costs. 

SIGNinCANCE    OF    POWER    REQUIREMENTS 

The  775.000,000  world  potential  horse- 
power looks  like  a  very  sizable  figure 
when  compared  to  the  fifty-nine  and  five- 
tenths  million  United  States  horsepower 
supplying  the  electric  utilities — steam 
and  hydro  combined.  This  worlds  hydro 
horsepower,  however,  if  it  were  all  de- 
veloped, would  supply  but  half  of  our 
present  total  over-all  energy  require- 
ments. To  keep  all  autos,  trucks,  and 
busses  going  requires  33  percent  more 
power  than  could  be  furnished  by  the 
complete  development  of  the  worlds  en- 
tire potential  hydro  power.  Fortunately, 
the  gasoline  consuming  power  operates 
at  low  hour  use  factors. 

We  are  the  world's  greatest  producing 
nation.  To  sustain  this  production  re- 
quires over  all.  about  1,500.000.000  peak- 
load  horsepower,  two-thirds  of  which 
represents  power  used  to  drive  automo- 
biles, trucks,  and  busses,  and  like  trans- 
portation equipment. 

Our  own  potential  high-class  hydro 
power  totals  only  39,000,000  hori^epower. 
Forty-five  percent  of  this  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  end  of  1943.    Our  total 


first-class  hydro  capability  whwi  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  small 
indeed.  We  have  only  one- twentieth  of 
the  world  potential  hydro  power,  and 
on  a  square  mile  or  population  basis,  we 
are  18  percent  below  the  average  of  all 
other  countries.  This  naturally  follows 
from  a  location  affording  better  climates. 

If  all  of  our  first-class  hydro  power 
were  developed,  it  would  supply  only  2V2 
percent  of  our  total  present  over-all  peak 
power  requirements  or  SVi  percent  of  our 
peace-time  requirements.  This  39.000,- 
000  horsepower  only  represents  about 
one-half  of  the  over-all  energy  require- 
ments of  ou.'  farms.  It  would  only  keep 
about  40  percent  of  our  45,000  railroad 
locomotives  going  and  represents  about 
one-third  of  our  present  marine  energy 
requirements,  and  one- third  of  our  in- 
dustrial mechanical  requirements.  It  is 
also  far  below  the  power  requirements  of 
our  present  wartime  air  program  re- 
quirements and  would  about  equal  our 
peace-time  air-power  needs. 

If  all  of  our  first-class  hydro  power 
were  developed  we  would  still  have  to 
lean  heavily  on  other  types  *of  prime 
movers  in  the  lesser  competitive  and 
lower-load-factor  fields.  However,  to 
hold  our  world  position  in  the  post-war 
period  we  must  look  carefully  at  our 
water-power  resources  as  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing low-cost  competitive  power,  and 
at  linking  this  power  to  electric  metal 
production.  Progress  has  traveled  such 
routes  that  the  materials  of  the  future 
must  come  from  power  produced  at  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  present  best 
results  obtained  from  steam -generating 
plants. 

SOtTTH   AMERICAN  RESOXTBCES 

The  Andean  region,  although  mined 
since  the  days  of  the  Conquistos,  is  still 
virgin  mineral  territory  and  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  world's  best  mineral 
areas.  The  highlands  of  the  Cordilleron 
system  are  also  rich  in  minerals.  Gold 
and  silver  have  been  found  in  substantial 
quantities  in  all  the  South  American 
highlands.  North  of  the  Akari  Moun- 
tains are  found  the  extensive  high-con- 
tent bauxite  mines  of  Guiana  and 
Surinam.  Next  to  Malaya  the  world's 
largest  tin  deposits  are  found  in  Bolivia. 
Large  petroleum  sources  are  being 
worked  in  all  the  northern  states  extend- 
ing from  Peru  to  Venezuela.  In  addition. 
Venezuela  is  a  source  of  the  largest  part 
of  the  world's  asphalt  supply. 

In  the  Atacama  and  Penura  Deserts  of 
northern  Chile  and  southern  Peru  occur 
the  large  nitrate  deposits.  Prior  to  the 
discovery  of  synthetic  nitrates  these 
desert  states  furnished  the  major  part  of 
the  world's  nitrate  supply.  Tlie  Chile 
copper  mines  are  of  a  great  importance 
because  of  their  low-cost  operations. 
The  South  American  countries  are  also 
rich  in  iron,  zinc,  mercury,  bismuth, 
nickel,  antimony,  and  lead.  Next  to 
Russia.  Columbia  is  the  world's  largest 
source  of  platinum. 

The  South  American  Continent  has 
extensive  areas  of  tropical  forests  which 
are  rich  in  rubber,  dye  wood,  medicinal 
plants,  and  special  timbers.  Climatic 
conditions  and  tlie  lack  of  inland  trans- 
portation have  limited  the  development 
of  these  forest  products.    The  continent 


is  also  rich  in  agricultural  products 
which  are  mostly  of  the  tropical  w  aoni- 
tropical  variety,  such  as  coffee,  sugar, 
cocoa,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  South  of  the 
La  Plata  where  the  climate  beconfts  more 
temperate,  the  general  lack  of  rainfall 
has  retarded  agricultural  development 
such  as  is  found  in  temperate  regicms  of 
other  continents.  These  areas,  howeter, 
are  adapted  for  stock  raising  and  large 
numbers  of  cattle  pasture  on  the  plaina  of 
Argentina.  Naturally,  such  conditions 
have  placed  Argentina  in  the  position  of 
t>eing  one  of  the  world's  largest  sources  of 
wool,  frozen  beef,  and  mutton,  which  has 
displaced  part  of  our  own  products  in 
foreign  markets. 

SOTTTH  AMBUCAM  POWCR 

With  one-seventh  of  the  world's  land 
area.  South  America  has  about  one-tenth 
of  the  world's  potential  power.  This 
continent  has  87,000.000  potential  horse- 
power and  a  population  of  90.000,000  peo- 
ple. Less  than  2  percent  of  the  South 
American  power  is  developed.  Its  poten- 
tial power  per  1.000  population  Is  three 
times  as  great  as  this  coimtry.  One-hall 
tt  the  South  American  power  is  located 
in  Brazil. 

South  America,  as  all  will  recognize. 
Is  largely  defined  by  the  Andes,  a  high 
volcanic  ridge  which  extends  from  Pan- 
ama to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Without  doubt 
the  Andean  region  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
world's  greatest  storehouse  of  critical 
minerals.  The  upper  eastern  slopes  of 
this  ridge  are  flooded  with  perpetual 
rains,  which  in  turn  provide  steady  flows 
for  the  large  rivers  which  cut  across  Bra- 
zil. This  combination  of  rainfalls  and 
topography  makes  the  Amazon  Basin  the 
largest  in  the  world  and  give«  Brazil  a 
sizable  amount  of  potential  power. 

North  of  the  thirty-third  south  latitude 
circle,  and  west  of  the  Andes,  the  rainfall 
is  less  than  10  inches  per  year.  This  area 
would  be  completely  arid  except  for  the 
run-cff  from  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains^' Lake  Titicaca  on  the  Peruvian- 
Bolivian  border  is  the  largest  lake  in 
South  America  —  area  3  261  square 
miles — and  It  is  a  remarkable  body  of 
water  in  that  its  water  surface  is  12. SCO 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  these  condi- 
tions that  give  Bolivia  and  Peru  their 
11.5  million  potential  power. 

South  of  the  thirty-third  circle  the 
climatic  conditions  are  reversed.  The 
heavy  precipitation  is  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, while  the  arid  and  semiarid  re- 
gions lie  east..  The  latter  area  merges 
into  the  Patagonian  pampas  region, 
which  is  largely  a  semiarid  level  prairie, 
and  gives  Argentina  its  position  in  agri- 
culture and  cattle. 

Because  of  these  topographical  and 
climatic  conditions,  Argentina's  potential 
power  is  only  one-fourteenth  of  the 
South  American  total. 

LOW-COST    POWER 

Because  of  the  continuous  rainfall  re- 
sulting from  close  proximity  to  the  equa- 
tor and  very  favorable  power  sites,  with 
ample  low-cost  storage  and  high  falls. 
South  America  is  in  a  position  to  produce 
large  amounts  of  exceptionally  low-cost 
power.  The  cheapest  potential  power  in 
the  world  exists  in  South  America. 
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The  Amazon,  with  its  size,  has  great 
power  possibilities  but  the  Parana  is  the 
great  power-producing  stream  of  the 
continent.  This  river,  after  its  Junction 
with  the  Uruguay,  forms  the  La  Plata. 
Where  this  river  defines  the  boundary 
between  Brazil  and  Paraguay  occurs  the 
Sete  Quedus  [  Seven  Falls  ] .  At  this  point 
the  river  has  a  400-foot  fall,  which  can 
produce  approximately  10  times  the 
power  potentiality  of  Grand  Coulee,  at  an 
exceptionally  low  cost,  as  nature  has 
provided  the  largest  part  of  the  required 
dam.  The  Iguassu  is  also  a  great  power- 
producing  tributary  of  the  Parana.  On 
this  river  is  located  the  great  Iguassu 
Falls  with  a  drop  approaching  that  of 
Niagara. 

Another  great  power  producer  Is  the 
Rio  Grande  tributary  of  the  Parana.  On 
this  stream,  at  Mariabondo,  is  a  power 
site  about  equal  in  size  to  Bonneville. 
The  Mariabondo  site  is  near  the  Atlantic 
port  of  Sao  Paulo. 

The  elevated  plateaus  of  the  Guiana 
highlands  also  have  large  power  poten- 
tialities. On  the  Potaro  River,  in  these 
highlands,  is  found  the  great  Kaieteur 
Falls,  with  a  drop  of  825  feet.  The  Po- 
taro Palls  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
vast  bauxite  deposits  of  Surinam  and 
British  Guiana.  The  power  sites  that  I 
have  discussed  have  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce one  mill  power.  They  are  strategi- 
cally close  to  Atlantic  tidewater,  which 
gives  them  a  double  advantage.  Vene- 
zuela. Paraguay,  Ecuador,  Colombia. 
Chile,  Guiana,  and  Bolivia  collectively 
have  within  their  boundaries  one-third 
of  the  South  American  power. 

Time  does  not  permit  further  detailing 
of  other  great  and  low-cost  power  sites, 
but,  in  summary.  I  will  present  a  listing 
of  potentialities  by  countries,  which  will 
show  the  extent  and  location  of  the  high- 
class  low-cost  South  American  hydro 
power. 

South  American  installed  and  potential  power 
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DE\'ELOPMENT3 

Most  of  the  South  American  countries 
have  only  limited  commercial  coal  de- 
posits and  in  the  past  have  depended  on 
British  and  American  coal  importations. 
War  shipping  restrictions  have  caused 
fuel  shortages.  These  conditions  have 
caused  the  Latin-American  countries  to 
prepare  long-range  plans  for  large  hydro 
developments.    These  countries  are  now 


being  assisted  by  our  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Commission  and  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Inter-American  Affairs.  A  de- 
velopment report  has  been  made  to  the 
Inter-American  Coordinator  by  Mr, 
Charles  A.  Howard,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Ford.  Bacon  and  Davis  Organi- 
zation of  New  York  City.  These  facts 
are  covered  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  October  9,  1943.  As  a  result, 
new  hydroelectric  develt)pments  are 
underway  in  Chile,  Uruguay,  Peru,  and 
Brazil. 

CHILEAN    DEVELOPMENT 

The  largest  attempted  project  on  the 
South  American  continent  Is  that  pro- 
posed for  the  complete  electrification  of 
Chile.  This  proposal  calls  for  an  ulti- 
mate expenditure  of  around  $100,000,000. 

The  project  contemplates  harnessing 
the  west-slope  rivers  for  the  entire  2,600- 
mlle  length  of  Chilean  territory.  This 
work  win  be  developed  by  stages  and  the 
financial  set-up  of  the  first  step  calls 
for  a  capitalization  of  500,000,000  Chilean 
pesos,  which  Is  equivalent  to  about  $20.- 
000.000  In  our  currency.  Ninety -five 
percent  of  this  outlay  Is  scheduled  to  be 
underwritten  by  a  development  corpora- 
tion handling  the  over-all  project.  In 
the  governmental  announcement  of  these 
plans  it  was  stated,  "Chile  must  have 
the  energy  to  put  In  motion  its  economic 
resources."  This  long-range  plan  con- 
templates dividing  the  country  from 
Arlca  south  into  seven  sections,  the  last 
two.  bordering  on  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan. The  two  south  sections  have  not 
been  fully  explored  to  the  extent  justify- 
ing present  development,  but  the  remain- 
ing five  sections  are  included  in  the  o^'er- 
all  plan  scheduled  for  completion  in 
1957. 

The  first  power  unit  in  this  plan  is  lo- 
cated just  south  of  Santiago  and  calls  for 
an  initial  installation  of  120,000  kilowatts 
with  transmission  lines  serving  the  port 
of  San  Antonio.  In  order  to  expedite 
the  construction  of  transmission  lines 
this  Chilean  development  has  purchased 
in  the  United  States,  a  complete  copper 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  30.000  tons  of 
finished  copper  per  year  to  produce  the 
conductors  needed  for  this  national 
power  program. 

PEHTTVIAN    DE\ELOPMENTS 

The  Peruvian  Government  is  also 
starting  a  large  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment at  Canyon  del  Pato  with  funds  fur- 
nished by  our  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
work  on  the  Del  Pato  project,  which  is 
located  on  the  Santa  River,  was  initiated 
last  year  and  calls  for  the  installation  of 
five  generators  of  25,000  kilowatts  each. 
According  to  the  releases  of  the  Peruvian 
Government,  the  Del  Pato  Installation 
will  initially  produce  current  at  an  over- 
all cost  in  United  States  currency,  of  1 
mill  per  kilowatt-hour.  When  the  addi- 
tional units  are  installed  that  Goverment 
estimates  the  over-all  production  cost 
will  be  reduced  to  three-fourths  of  a  mill 
per  kilowatt-hour.  The  construction 
schedule  calls  for  the  completion  of  the 
first  installation  by  the  end  of  1945.  The 
Santa  River  has  power  potentiality  ex- 
ceeding 500,000  kilowatts.  The  financial 
plan  is  based  on  utilizing  this  power  to 
process  the  recent  magnesium  rock  dis- 


coveries. A  full  account  of  this  develop- 
ment is  given  in  Business  Week,  page  64, 
of  the  June  5, 1943,  issue. 

TTNrrED   STATES    AIDS   URUCUAT 

The  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  of 
March  6.  1943,  states  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Uruguay  has  completed  arrange- 
ments with  the  United  States  for  the 
completion  of  the  Rio  Negro  power  proj- 
ects. The  financial  and  machinery  con- 
tracts have  been  approved  by  the  Uru- 
guayan Government  and  provides  that 
the  United  States  manufacturing  com- 
panies will  ship  within  a  year  to  the  port 
of  New  York  the  materials  necessary  to 
place  the  first  four  generators  of  the  Rio 
development  In  operation. 

In  less  than  2  years  this  project  will  be 
producing  power.  It  is  estimated  that 
$20,000,000  will  be  invested  in  this  devel- 
opment. $12,000,000  of  which  will  be 
financed  by  a  loan  granted  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  the  Uruguayan  Govern- 
ment. According  to  the  quoted  statement 
of  the  Office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  the  United  States  will 
furnish  the  requisite  priorities  for  the 
acquisition  of  this  material  for  export, 
and  tran.'^portation  together  with  the 
nece.«;.^ary  technicians  to  assure  the  cor- 
rect installation  of  the  equipment. 

BRAZIL 

The  immediate  Brazilian  plans  include 
the  harnessing  of  the  Sao  Francisco  River 
with  multiple  dams.  The  Paulo  Affonso 
cataracts,  with  a  fall  of  265  feet,  are  lo- 
cated just  below  Itaparica,  which  is  140 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  river.  The 
projected  Affon.so  project  will  develop 
eOO.COO  horsepower  and  immediately 
above  another  project  contemplates 
200.000  horsepower  additional.  The  Re- 
public of  Brazil  also  plans  on  the  electri- 
fication of  its  steam  railroads.  Work  Is 
already  underway  of  the  90-mile  double- 
track  section  of  the  state  railroad,  con- 
necting Sao  Paulo  and  San  Antonio. 
Previously  this  double-track  railroad 
used  imported  coal  and  firewood.  Serv- 
ice has  been  handicapped  due  to  the  re- 
striction on  coal  imports  and  the  long 
haul  from  available  timber.  An  account 
of  the  Brazilian  developments  can  be 
found  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  October  9,  1S43. 

THE   AIR   AGE 

The  map  of  the  future  is  becoming 
more  clearly  defined.  The  entire  world 
is  rapidly  moving  into  greater,  speedier, 
and  more  pronounced  progress.  When 
the  war  is  successfully  concluded  this 
Nation  will  be  returning  to  civil  activities 
over  2.000,000  men  who  are  skillful  pilots, 
navigators,  mechanics,  meteorologists, 
and  ground  operators.  These  toughened 
graduates  of  the  hard  school  of  experi- 
mentation and  experience  will  then  be 
ready  to  convert  the  instruments  of  de- 
struction to  vehicles  of  commerce  and 
agencies  of  peace.  All  that  will  be  lack- 
ing is  the  tools,  materials,  and  energy  to 
make  this  progress  possible. 

In  a  series  of  discussions,  I  have 
pointed  out  what  has  and  Is  taking  place 
In  the  world  around 'us.  To  hold  the 
high  place  that  we  have  gained,  will  call 
for  the  exercise  of  greater  nslon  than 
any  time  in  our  history.    Congress  had 
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the  vision  when  It  passed  the  Defense 
Act  Immediately  following  the  last  war, 
and  the  Thomas  Act  before  the  present 
war.  The  tools  that  Congress  gave  to 
the  agencies  were  not  fully  or  adequately 
used,  with  a  resulting  high  cost  addition 
of  our  present  financial  burdens. 

The  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
high  cost  of  the  present  effort  has  been 
the  lack  of  a  complete  national  inventory 
of  what  we  need  and  what  we  have. 
This  deficiency  cannot  be  continued. 
Congress  must  assume  the  burden  of  ad- 
vanced planning.  The  start  of  such 
planning  rests  with  an  inventory  of  needs 
and  resources.  Future  power  needs  and 
resources  are  a  highly  important  part  of 
such  an  over-all  inventory. 

Past  commercial  selfishness  cannot  be 
permitted  to  enter  any  of  these  deter- 
minations. There  can  be  only  one  ap- 
proach, and  that  is  what  Is  best  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  If  we  do  hold  the 
high  place  that  we  have  gained,  the 
capitalistic  system  will  advance,  If  not 
capitalism  will  decline  faster  than  na- 
tional security. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  spokesmen  of 
the  private  power  companies  tell  us  where 
the  Nation  would  have  been  if  they  had 
been  successful  In  their  fight  to  eliminate 
Federal  hydro  power. 

Let  us  develop  our  hydroelectric 
energy  in  this  country,  and  supply  it  to 
the  consumers  at  the  lowest  rates  possi- 
ble, consistent  with  sound  economics,  in 
order  that  we  may  hold  our  rightful 
position  of  leadership  among  the  nations 
of  ohe  earth,  and  In  order  that  every 
citizen  may  enjoy  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  this  coming  electric  age. 


Our  South  American  Expenditures 
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or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   BUCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  ray  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing transcript  of  a  radio  broadcast 
delivered  by  myself,  in  company  with 
my  very  able  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  Mr.  Dewey  Short,  over 
radio  stations  WSOO  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.,  and  WMAM  at  Menominee.  Mich., 
and  Marinette,  Wis.,  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 19: 

Last  week  I  told  you  of  some  of  the  charges 
Of  waste  and  extravagance  In  the  use  of  our 
money  In  the  Central  and  South  American 
countries  which  had  been  made  by  Senator 
BxTGH  BxTTLEH.  Republican,  of  Nebraska,  on 
bl8  return  from  a  20,000-mile  trip  through 
those  nations  last  summer.  Senator  Butleh's 
report  has  caused  a  storm  of  criticism  by 
various  officials  In  the  administration,  several 
news  and  radio  commentators,  and  some  of 
the  New  Deal  Senators.  Certain  of  his  charges 
have  been  flatly  denied,  and  as  Is  usual  with 
critics  of  the  administration  considerable 
effort  has  been  made  to  smear  Senator  BirruEK 
personaUy.    He  has  been  cliarged  with  a  lack 


of  patriotism,  and  been  charged  with  disrup- 
tion of  our  good  relations  with  our  South 
American  neighbors.  Senator  Butlis  has 
stated  that  In  good  time  he  will  reply  to  these 
charges. 

However,  there  recently  returned  to  this 
country  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  which  made  an  in- 
spection trip  by  air  over  much  of  this  same 
territory.  This  committee  was  headed  by 
Representative  Matthtw  Mshbitt,  of  New 
York,  a  Democrat,  and  has  formally  reported 
to  the  Hovise.  The  committee  reported  that 
our  good-neighbor  policy  has  produced  mu- 
tual benefit  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  I  think  this  is  undoubtedly  true, 
but  the  committee  added,  and  I  quote:  "Bi'.n- 
gling  tactics  by  amateur  good-wUl  emis- 
saries who  bid  against  each  other  have  cre- 
ated confusion  and  injured  American  stand- 
ing." The  committee  cited  an  example  of 
what,  with  seeming  understatement.  It  calls 
poor  planning.  The  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare,  the  committee  said,  once  sought  to 
develop  a  number  of  airports  for  the  rubber 
trade,  bringing  In  great  quantities  of  sup- 
plies and  high  priority  equipment  for  this 
purpose. 

Actually,  the  committee  report  continued, 
the  development  of  airports  along  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Amazon  is  a  tremendous  un- 
dertaking, not  at  all  necessary;  In  fact.  Is 
most  Inadvisable.  If  airplanes  are  required 
In  these  operations,  the  use  of  seaplanes,  to 
take  advantage  of  Brazil's  great  natural  wa- 
terways, eliminates  the  time  and  cost  re- 
quired for  airport  construction.  Much  of  the 
equipment  sent  down  has  never  been  used, 
the  committee  report  said.  It  would  seem  to 
be  quite  apparent  that  our  Government  has 
been  most  reckless  In  Its  Latin-American 
operations. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  have  a  treat 
for  you  today.  I  have  in  the  studio  with 
me  one  of  my  most  able  colleagues,  and 
my  very  good  friend.  Congressman  Diwrr 
Short,  of  Missovirl,  who  I  am  sure — having 
spoken  there  last  winter — Is  no  stranger 
to  the  people  in  the  Soo  and  doubtless  Is 
well  known  to  those  of  you  who  are  listen- 
ing In  to  WMAM  In  Menominee.  Mr.  Short 
is  a  member  of  that  Military  Affairs  Sub- 
committee and  I  am  going  to  ask  him  If 
he  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  you  some  of 
the  things  the  committee  saw  on  their  trip, 
because  after  all  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the 
old  motto — that  seeing  Is  believing.  And 
I  know  Dewey  agrees  with  me  because  he's 
from  Missouri. 

Dewey,  how  far  did  your  subcommittee 
travel  on  your  recent  inspection  trip? 

Mr.  Short.  Almost  15,000  miles,  covering 
a  period  of  3  weeks. 

Mr.  Bradlet.  You  have  heard  of  all  this 
turmoil  created  by  Senator  Butler's  report. 
It  seems  to  me  the  most  serious  acciisation 
he  has  made  Is  that  our  spending  policies 
In  South  America — principally  due  to  our 
paying  a  higher  wage  scale — Is  apt  to  seri- 
ously disrupt  the  South  American  economy. 
The  Senator  further  stated  that  that  fact 
Is  recognized  by  some  of  the  clearer  think- 
ing South  Americans  who  are  very  much 
disturbed  about  this  change  being  brought 
about  in  their  economy.  WiU  you  comment 
on  this.  Dewey? 

*Mr.  Short.  There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  the  excessive — or  at  least  much  higher — 
wage  scale  which  the  Americans  have  adopted 
wUl  seriously  disturb  the  domestic  economy 
of  many  of  the  Latin-American  covmtrles. 
This  I  fovmd  was  the  opinion  not  only  of 
many  of  our  officers  and  American  officials 
but  was  the  opinion  also  of  officials  of 
other  govenunents  and  of  some  of  the  do- 
mestic leaders  themselves. 

Mr.  Braduct.  Wbat  do  you  think  their 
general  attitude  is  going  to  be  toward  \is 
when  we  quit  spending  all  this  money  in 
Bouth  America? 


Ifr.  Shokt.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to 
wean  any  calf,  and  I  fear  when  those  cotm- 
trles  are  taken  off  the  bottle — or  when  our 
bottle  runs  dry — ^their  cooperation  might  not 
be  as  hearty  as  It  Is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bradlet.  Well,  of  coiurse.  Dewey.  I 
presume  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  say  that  Ijy 
and  large  the  bulk  of  our  money  has  not 
been  wasted  In  any  sense  of  the  word  in 
Latin  America,  because  not  only  In  addi- 
tion to  establishing  a  good-neighbor  policy — 
which  is  vital  to  the  over-all  war  effort — 
we  have  gotten  much  other  good  In  the 
form  of  critical  materials,  and  so  forth,  and 
airports  and  navy  bases.  Isn't  that  true? 
Can  you  elaborate  on  that  as  some  length? 

Mr.  Short.  Fred,  Senator  Hugh  Butler  of 
Nebraska  Is  a  personal  friend  of  mine  and  for 
him  I  have  the  highest  regard.  I  respect  his 
sterling  patriotism,  his  love  of  country,  and 
his  devotion  to  duty.  In  fact  I  campaigned 
for  Senator  Bctleh  all  over  Nebraska  when  he 
was  elected,  and  I  am  proud  of  it,  because  I 
consider  him  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
United  SUtes  Senate.  I  have  carefully  read 
Senator  Butleb's  article  in  the  Readers  Di- 
gest, his  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  listened  to  him  over  the  radio.  In  my 
opinion  he  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  In  pointing  out 
much  waste  and  extravagance — certainly  as 
pertains  to  the  boondoggling  and  social-re- 
form programs,  which  we  saw  going  on  In 
South  America  and  which  are  Inexcusable  and 
Indefensible.  I  believe  eve'7one,  regardless  of 
politics,  will  agree  on  that  point.  There  Is 
nothing  that  Senator  Butler  has  ^aid  that  I 
would  specifically  deny,  but  In  all  fairness  to 
both  him  and  his  critics,  as  weU  as  to  the 
public  at  large,  I  feel  that  he  has  told  only 
one  side  of  the  story.  The  two  big  things 
which  he  failed  to  mention — and  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of — are.  first,  the 
dire  military  necessity  that  confronted  tis 
after  Pearl  Harbor  In  preventing  the  Oermana 
and  Japanese  from  becoming  entrenched  In 
Souih  America.  Not  only  did  we  have  to  get 
rid  of  our  enemies  down  there,  but  it  was  im- 
perative that  we  secure  bases — both  air  and 
naval — on  the  coast  of  Brazil  from  which  we 
could  transport  both  men  and  materials  to 
North  Africa  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Likewise,  in  securing  those 
bases,  Dewey,  we  removed  a  very  definite 
threat  against  the  security  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Mr.  Short.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that, 
Fred,  because  the  Panama  Canal,  like  the  Soo 
Loclcs,  is  one  of  our  life  lines  and  Is  one  of 
the  vital  arteries  of  our  war  effort.  Senator 
Butler  perhaps.  Included  In  his  $6,000,000,000 
estimated  expenditure — but  did  not  mention 
It — the  vast  sums  which  we  have  spent  In 
buUding  up  our  defenses  at  the  Panama  Canal. 
In  Guatemala,  at  the  Galllpagos  Islands — 
880  miles  out  In  the  Pacific — where  we  have 
an  enormous  air  and  naval  base.  Heaven 
help  any  enemy  which  attempts  to  attack  the 
Canal  tod.iy.  Naturally,  sozne  money  was 
wasted  down  there,  but  I  consider  most  of 
that  particular  kind  of  waste  tmavoldable,  be- 
cause we  were  fighting  against  time— and  we 
Republicans,  perhaps,  would  not  have  done 
much  better.  Furthermore,  the  defenses  we 
have  built  up  at  Trinidad,  and  particularly 
the  great  air  bases  at  Bolem  and  Natal— 
where  we  carved  huge  and  beautiful  new  air- 
ports out  of  a  Jungle,  with  many  runways  2 
mUes  long  and  from  which  our  transport 
planes  take  off  for  Africa.  India,  and  Europe — 
and  the  naval  base  at  Recife,  were  absolutely 
necessary.  Both  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
maintain  constant  and  vigilant  patrols  over 
the  shipping  lanes  off  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
blast  enemy  subs  and  keep  open  the  highway 
of  the  sea.  in  order,  to  bring  the  raw  mate- 
rials from  South  America  to  our  own  Indus- 
trial centers.    This,  Fred,  brings  me  to  the 
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--second  great  polrt  which  Senator  Bottsb  ap- 
parently overlooked — or  at  least  failed  to 
mention. 

South  America  today  Is  furnishing  the 
United  States  with  many  of  the  raw  materials 
for  our  sinews  of  war.  We  would  be  In  an 
awful  predicament  If  we  could  not  get  man- 
ganese, which  Is  essential  In  the  manxifactur- 
Ing  of  steel;  If  we  could  not  get  bauxite,  from 
which  aluminum  is  made,  and  which  comes 
from  Dutch  Surinam;  tin  from  Bolivia;  some 
rubber  from  Amazonia  and  quinine  from 
Ecuador.  V.'e  have  a  fair  grade  of  bauxite 
in  Arkansas,  but  It  is  Inferior  to  the  South 
American  bauxite,  and  DO  percent  of  this 
vitally  needed  ore,  which  goes  into  the  manu- 
facture of  aur  airplanes,  comes  from  Dutch 
Guiana.  Our  whole  war  effort  would  have 
been  stymied.  If  not  paralyzed,  were  It  not 
for  these  raw  materials  which  we  are  getting 
from  South  America. 
.  Mr.  Bradley.  Well.  Dewey.  I  realize  what 
you  say  Is  perfectly  true.  I  think  that  Sena- 
tor BxTTLEx  did  not  mean  to  overlook  these 
features,  but  what  he  was  critical  of,  and 
which  I  tried  to  stress  last  week,  was  the 
wast*  of  our  money  In  trying  to  change  the 
economy  of  these  Latin-American  countries, 
and  tell  them  how  they  should  live  in  order 
to  prosper  and  enjoy  life.  I  want  to  ask  you 
right  now  whether  you  saw  any  concrete 
e.xamples  of  his  basic  criticisms — that  we  are 
squandering  our  money  to  the  possible  futtire 
detriment  of  our  good-neighbor  policy. 

Mr.  Shobt.  Of  course,  Fred,  we  all  believe 
tn  the  gocd-nelghbor  policy  and  want  to 
cooperate  with  every  country  on  earth,  but 
I  agree  with  you  and  Senator  Butleh  when 
you  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  impose  our 
culture — our  philosophy  of  life — upon  other 
peoples,  and  even  If  we  could  there  is  a 
serious  question  whether  It  would  be  desir- 
able. Tlie  big  Impression  which  our  com- 
mittee— consisting  of  six  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans — unanimously  agreed  upon  was 
that  there  was  much  waste  in  social  planning 
by  the  moral  upllfters  which  could  be  avoided 
and  which  should  be  ended.  We  did  find 
several  New  Deal  agencies  down  there  which, 
after  being  repudiated  at  home,  had  been 
lifted  bodily  out  of  this  country  to  try  the 
brain  trusters'  experiments  on  our  South 
American  neighbors  Just  as  If  they  were  so 
many  guinea  pigs. 

Mr.  Ba.\DixY.  Here's  another  very  impor- 
tant question  that  I  want  to  ask  you.  Dewey: 
In  whom  does  the  title  to  all  these  various 
bases  rest?  Are  we  going  to  have  any  use  of 
them  after  the  war  is  over  or  do  they  revert 
to  the  nations  upon  whose  soil  they  are 
resting? 

Mr.  Shost.  Pred,  you  have  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head.  That  is  the  big  and  all  important 
question  and  the  greatest  concern  of  otir 
committee  was:  What  will  become  of  these 
great  airports  and  naval  bases  on  which  we 
have  spant  millions  and  billions  of  dollars 
when  the  war  is  over?  Under  present  ar- 
rangements they  all  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
government  In  which  they  happen  to  be 
located  within  6  months  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  It  Is  obvious  that  these  coun- 
tries themselves  can  never  operate  such  coetly 
enterprises  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
United  States  cannot  allow  these  valuable 
fields  and  properties  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  any  potential  enemy.  While  these  fields 
took  us  closer  to  the  enemy,  they  at  the  same 
time  brought  the  enemy  closer  to  us  and  we 
today  are  in  more  danger  of  attack  from  a 
hostile  foe  than  we  were  before  the  fields 
were  built,  unless  we  maintain  control  of 
them.  By  all  meaiu,  our  Government  should 
immediately  begin  to  arrange  to  retain  con- 
trol of  all  these  important  bases  after  the 
war  and  put  forth  every  effort  to  use  them 
In  the  development  and  control  of  postwar 
commerce.  The  potential  possibilities  of  post- 
war trade  with  South  America  are  almost 
limitless.  We  should  make  the  most  of  them. 
Mr.  Bmadlit.  Thank  you  very  much,  DEvnrr 
8iioKT,  I  know  you  Join  me  in  wishing  my 


good  people  up  here  as  merry  a  Christm.is  aa  ! 
it  is  possible  to  have  in  these  trying  times 
and  It  is  our  fond  hope  and  fervent  prajer 
that  by  next  Christmas  the  boys  and  girls, 
who  are  fighting  on  every  front,  will  be  able 
to  spend  Christmas  with  their  loved  ones  back 
home. 
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or    LOUISIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  HEBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  burden 
the  Members  of  this  House  with  a  mat- 
ter which  does  not  concern  them  di- 
rectly, but  I  have  no  alternative. 

While  this  matter  does  not  concern 
you  and  my  colleagues  in  the  House  di- 
rectly, it  most  assuredly  concerns  you 
in  an  indirect  manner  and  attacks  the 
very  root  and  base  of  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  this  Congress  to  conduct  it- 
self in  a  manner  which  it  deems  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  constituency  which 
is  represented  in  these  halls. 

There  has  been  made  a  vicious  and  un- 
warranted attack  on  the  propi'iety  of  the 
material  which  is  submitted  from  time 
to  time  by  Members  for  inclusion  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  This  attack 
has  been  made  by  the  New  Orleans 
States,  a  newspaper  of  which  I  was  proud 
to  have  been  the  city  editor  for  so 
many  years.  Since  my  service  on  that 
newspaper,  however,  we  have  come  to  a 
parting  of  political  ways  and  share  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  best  qualified 
men  for  public  oflQce  in  my  native  city  of 
New  Orleans  and  my  native  State  of 
Louisiana. 

I  have  learned,  however,  since  I  left 
the  city  desk  of  that  newspaper  that  it 
is  really  a  question  of  "whose  ox  is  being 
gored."  instead  of  what  is  logically, 
basically,  traditionally,  and  fundament- 
ally right  or  wrong.  It  grieves  me  to 
make  this  admission  because  I  have  al- 
ways been  proud  of  my  newspaper  as- 
sociation. It  is  with  shame  that  I  am 
compelled  to  confess  here  today  that  my 
old  newspaper,  the  newspaper  in  which 
I  had  so  much  pride,  has  seen  fit  to  for- 
get, for  the  moment,  I  hope,  the  basic 
principles  of  honest  and  impartiality,  in 
connection  with  a  matter  which  of  ne- 
cessity must  be  brought  before  you  for 
consideration.  I  had  hoped  I  would  not 
be  pushed  to  this  extreme.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  even  made  a  personal  ap- 
peal to  the  editor  of  this  newspaper, 
who  really  has  fathered  me  in  ipy  chosen 
profession,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  this  ac- 
tion of  today.  This  appeal  for  a  fair  and 
impartial  presentation  has  fallen  on 
deaf  ears,  and  perforce  I  am  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  only  outlet  I  have  at  my 
command  in  order  to  get  the  facts  be- 
fore the  people  I  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  and  I  know 
and  the  Members  of  this  House  know 


that  the  customs  and  practices  of  this 
House  are  of  years'  standing  in  the  mat- 
ter of  insertion  of  remarks  in  the 
Record.  By  the  very  machinery  of  op- 
eration and  the  law  which  provides  and 
authorizes  it.s  operation,  such  exigen- 
cies have  been  provided  for  in  the  frank- 
ing privilege  of  a  Member  of  Congress. 
It  is  the  only  method  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  at  their  disposal  of  getting 
tlie  facts  before  their  constituents  as 
evidenced  in  this  particular  case  which 
I  am  about  to  lay  before  you. 

The  Members  of  thi.s  House  are  the  sole 
judges  of  the  propriety  of  any  material 
which  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  Once  this  body  has 
pas.^ed  on  the  propriety  of  the  request 
made,  and  the  subject  matter  is  printed 
in  the  Record,  it  becomes  a  public  docu- 
ment and  is  lawfully  and  rightfully  priv- 
ileged under  the  frank  of  any  Member 
of  thi.s  Hou.se. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  disagreement 
among  the  people  of  this  action  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  material  sub- 
mitted; perhaps,  even  among  our  own 
membership,  some  may  hesitate  to  ap- 
prove certain  material  which  has  seen 
the  light  of  the  printed  page  in  the  Rec- 
ord; perhaps  some  Members  among  us 
refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
privilege  extended  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  alone,  are  the  sole  and  final 
judges  of  the  material  which  i^  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Members  of  this  House  are  as 
final  in  their  decision  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  ques- 
tion of  legality  of  enacted  legislation. 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  give  this  ex- 
planation because  I  think  it  is  my  duty 
to  pre.sent  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
the  manner  in  v.-hich  its  customs,  rules, 
and  regulations  are  being  attacked  by  an 
uninformed — intentionally  or  other- 
\vi.s(^ — .section  of  the  press. 

In  this  particular  instance  the  Con- 
gre.ss  itself  was  severely  criticizsd  and 
ridiculed  by  the  editor  of  the  New  Or- 
leans States  in  reference  to  the  contents 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  Unsatis- 
fied with  this  initial  attack,  an  open  let- 
ter was  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  in  further  castigation  of  their 
actions. 

Yet,  when  the  opportunity  came  to 
demonstrate  to  this  editor  his  inconsis- 
tency and  his  failure  to  demonstrate  his 
impartiality,  he  failed  miserably. 

The  facts  In  the  case  are  these. 

Some  months  ago  there  was  a  disturb- 
ance in  my  district  which  attracted  Na- 
tion-wide notoriety  because  martial  law 
was  declared  by  the  Ck)vernor  of  the 
State  in  connection  with  the  filling  of  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  sher- 
iff of  Plaquemines  Parish. 

There  was  a  controversy  and  two  sides 
to  the  story. 

On  one  side  was  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  on  the  other  was  an  elected 
official  of  the  State,  a  district  attorney. 

I  am  not  of  the  same  political  faction 
of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  The  dis- 
trict attorney  and  the  people  he  repre- 
sents supported  me  in  my  last  campaign. 

Unable  to  get  a  full  and  complete  pres- 
entation of  his  views  through  any  other 
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media  than  the  radio,  the  district  attor- 
ney in  question,  bought  and  paid  for  time 
on  a  State-wide  radio  hook-up  during 
which  he  undertook  to  explain  his  posi- 
tion in  the  matter. 

Following  this  presentation  he  sent  me 
a  copy  of  his  speech  as  his  Congressman, 
and  requested  that  I  insert  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  which  was  my 
right  and  privilege,  as  well  as  his  right 
and  privilege  to  make  such  a  request. 
The  material  exceeded  the  alloted  space 
and  there  was  a  charge  which  I  offered 
tc  pay,  but  which  offer  I  withdrew  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  older  and  more 
experienced  Members  of  this  Congress. 

Following  the  publication  of  this 
speech  I  was  attacked  by  the  New  Or- 
leans States.  Iwth  editorially  and  In  a 
cartoon.  At  the  same  time  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  its  contents  were 
attacked. 

I  said  nothing. 

Subsequently  I  caused  to  have  printed, 
not  at  Government  expense,  reprints  of 
this  extension  of  remarks  and  caused  to 
have  them  mailed  out  under  my  frank  in 
my  district  according  to  law. 

I  was  then  subjected  to  additional  edi- 
torial and  cartoon  attack  in  a  most  mis- 
leading, biased,  and  prejudiced  manner 
which  reflected  not  only  on  me  but  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  who  exercises 
the  right  and  privilege  of  extension  of  re- 
marks and  the  inclusion  of  extraneous 
material. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  have  an- 
other Member  of  this  body  insert  these 
editorials  in  the  Record  but  without 
success. 

In  other  words,  this  newspaper  was  at- 
tempting to  have  a  colleague  do  some- 
thing for  which  I  was  being  condemned 
by  the  same  newspaper  and  its  editor. 

Desiring  to  keep  the  records  straight, 
and  cherishing  the  hope  that  the  editor 
of  this  newspaper  would  exhibit  a  degree 
of  fairness  and  impartiality,  I  directed  a 
letter  to  him  on  December  7,  1943. 

To  this  date  that  letter  has  not  been 
published  even  though  I  have,  in  r.ddi- 
tion,  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
editor. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  having  failed  in  my  written 
and  personal  appeal  to  keep  the  records 
straight,  there  is  but  one  course  remain- 
ing and  that  is  to  ask  prmi.ssion  to  have 
the  letter  directed  to  this  editor,  pub- 
lished in  the  Record,  so  that  future  gen- 
erations may  know  who  has  failed  to  tell 
both  sides  of  a  controversial  issue. 

It  is  this  permission  which  I  seek  and 
respectfully  thank  the  membership  of 
this  House  for  having  it  granted  me. 

Perhaps  my  reply  to  this  editor  and 
his  newspaper  will  not  have  the  wide 
momentary  circulation  which  was  en- 
Joyed  by  his  attacks  on  me  and  your 
Members  of  the  House,  but  it  will  have 
the  dignity  of  a  perpetual  record  in  the 
archives  of  this  Nation  which  will  far 
outlive  the  records  of  any  individual 
newspaper  and  which  will  forever  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  those  who  have 
desired  nothing  except  fairness,  impar- 
tiality, and  justice  in  the  presentation 
of  news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  submit  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  I  wrote  some  weeks  ago, 
which  speaks  for  itself: 


CONCBBSS  or  THX  nNTTED  STATSS, 

HOITSK  or  RjBPRXSXNTATIVaS, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  7, 194S, 
Maj.  JAius  Evans  Cbown, 

Editor,  New  Orleans  States, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Deab  Majok:  I  have  noticed  on  the  editor- 
ial pages  of  the  New  Orleans  States  of  the 
last  several  days  consistent  criticism  of  the 
propriety  of  entering  into  the  Conckessional 
Record  a  speech  made  by  the  Honorable 
Leander  H.  Perez,  District  Attorney  for  the 
Parishes  of  St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines, 
which  is  in  the  First  Congressional  District, 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  tb 
represent. 

I  do  not  challenge  your  right  to  criticize 
me  for  any  act  in  my  public  life.  I  welcome 
criticism  at  all  times,  as  you  well  know. 
Whether  or  not  I  did  the  proper  thing  in  in- 
serting Judge  Perez'  speech  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion.  My  opinion  is 
that  it  was  most  proper  and  this  has  been 
substantiated  by  the  hundreds  of  letters 
which  I  have  received  in  my  ofQce  com- 
mending me  and  condemning  the  criticism 
of  the  New  Orleans  States. 

I  not  only  had  the  legal  right  to  insert 
the  matter  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
to  send  it  out  under  my  frank,  but  I  also  had 
the   moral   right,   which   I  exercised. 

I  have  iLnown  you  for  many  years  and 
some  of  the  most  pleasant  years  of  my  life 
were  spent  on  the  New  Orleans  States.  I 
know  that  you  Inherently  .want  to  be  honest, 
fair,  and  impartial,  and  above  all.  I  know  your 
greatest  desire  is  to  be  consistent,  I  know 
that  you  want  to  keep  the  record  straight 
at  all  times  and  I  further  know  that  you  do 
not  want  to  sail  under  false  colors  and  wUl 
welcome  any  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
your  impartiality  and  sense  of  fairness. 

Since  you  have  seen  fit  to  criticize  my  ac- 
tion in  inserting  Judge  Perez'  speech  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  witness  the  edi- 
torial entitled.  "Misinformation,"  even  be- 
fore the  speech  was  sent  out  under  my  frank, 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts, 
which  are  not  opinions,  but  merely  a  recita- 
tion of  facts  which  the  Record  will  bear  out. 

On  Monday,  June  2.  1941.  I  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  relative  to  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  classic  case. 
A  search  of  the  flies  of  the  New  Orleane 
States  falls  to  disclose  that  I  was  criticized 
editorially  or  otherwise  for  inserting  this 
article  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

On  June  6,  1941,  I  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Times-Picayune  entitled,  "Hobby  Day  In  the 
House."  A  search  of  the  flies  of  the  New 
Orleans  States  falls  to  indicate  that  I  was 
criticized  editorially  or  otherwise  for  insert- 
ing that  piece  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

On  Wednesday,  July  30,  1941,  I  Inserted 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  not  one  piece, 
but  three  different  pieces,  the  first  a  letter 
from  Gov.  Sam  H.  Jones,  of  Louisiana,  the 
second  an  editorial  from  the  Tlmes-Pica3rune 
entitled.  "One  Man's  Opinion."  and  the  third, 
"A  Ridiculotis  Finding,"  an  editorial  from  the 
New  Orleans  States — all  of  these  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense. 

I  have  searched  the  flies  of  the  New  Or- 
leans States  and  I  have  failed  to  find  one 
line  of  criticism  by  yourself  for  having  so 
inserted  these  articles. 

On  Thursday,  March  27,  1941,  I  Inserted  a 
letter  In  the  Congressional  RltcoRo  from 
Gov.  Sam  Jones,  at  the  taxpayers'  expense, 
and  a  search  of  the  files  fails  to  disclose  that 
I  was  criticized  for  inserting  this  letter. 

On  Wednesday,  May  14,  1941,  I  again  in- 
serted in  the  extension  of  remarks  observa- 
tions regarding  the  first  anniversary  of  Goe, 
Sam  Jones  in  office  which  covered  consider- 
able space  m  the  Congressional  Record.  A 
search  of  the  files  of  the  New  Orleans  States 
does  not  disclose  any  crlticlem  of  my  having 


done  this,  while  th«  newi  ooltunn  dlKlc 
the  fact  that  the  New  Orleans  States  thctigbt 
enough  of  the  Insertion  in  the  Rscoko  to 
print  approximately  a  coltmm  of  quotes  from 
this  extension  of  remarks. 

In  view  of  the  criticism  which  you  have 
directed  at  me  for  Inserting  a  speech  deliv- 
ered oy  an  elected  official  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  waa 
not  criticized  when  I  Inserted  edltorlala  from 
the  Tlmes-Plcasrtme  and  the  New  Orleans 
States,  and  letters  from  Gov.  Sam  H.  Jones. 
I  respectfully  ask  that  you  do  me  the  courtesy 
of  printing  this  letter  in  order  that  the  gen- 
eral public  may  not  get  the  Impression  that 
the  only  reason  I  am  being  subjected  to 
criticism  at  this  time  is  that  you  are  opposed 
to  Bifr.  Perez  politically  and  personally, 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  fair  and  im- 
partial people  will  be  unable  to  draw  any 
other  conclusion  if  you  do  not  also  condemn 
and  criticise  me  for  having  used  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  publicize  editorials 
from  the  Times-Picairune  and  the  New  Or- 
leans States  and  letters  from  Governor  Jones. 
I  am  sure  that  If  it  is  wrong  now  to  have 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  cer- 
tain matters  relating  to  activities  in  my 
district,  it  would  in  your  opinion,  have  been 
wrong  in  1941. 

I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  to  leave  with 
the  reading  public  that  It  is  wrong  to  Insert 
something  which  Mr.  Perez  has  to  say.  while 
it  Is  perfectly  proper  to  have  inserted  some- 
thing which  the  Times-Picayune  and  the 
New  Orleans  States  and  Governor  Jones  had 
to  say  on  another  occasion. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  your  motive 
in  criticising  now  is  not  activated  by  "whose 
ox  is  being  gored."  I  am  sure  an  explana- 
tion by  you  as  to  why  I  was  not  so  severely 
criticised  for  doing  exactly  the  same  thing 
in  1941  which  I  am  being  subject  to  such 
criticism  for  doing  in  1943  would  be  most 
enlightening.  I  am  sure  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent political  sides  were  being  represented 
has  nothing  to  do  with  your  present  opinion 
or  expressions  and  criticism,  and  for  that 
reason  I  believe  it  only  fair  that  your  readers 
should  know  the  real  motive  behind  the 
present  criticism,  since  bias  and  prejudice 
and  different  political  views  are  not  the  basis 
of  the  current  criticism. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  this  to  you.  that 
if  It  is  your  desire  to  have  this  exchange 
of  correspondence  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do 
Eo  upon  your  request.  Further.  If  you  care 
to  bear  the  expense  of  reprinting  and  address- 
ing of  envelopes,  such  as  Mr.  Perez  did.  which 
was  certainly  not  at  the  Government's  ex- 
pense and  did  not  cost  the  taxpayers  one 
penny,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so  upon 
receipt  of  your  check  to  cover  same. 

It  is  my  one  desire  to  give  the  people  I 
represent  in  Congress  proper  representation, 
fairly  and  impartially,  which  I  am  sure  is 
the  same  as  you  desire  to  do  in  your  editorial 
columns. 

With  kindest  pyersonal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  Edwaso  Bxbbt. 


The  Soldier-Vote  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiAARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVEtt 

Tuesday,  December  21. 1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  address 
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delivered  by  me  over  the  Blue  Network 
Tuesday.  December  21,  1943: 

I  Bhould  like  to  vot«  for  anything  that 
would  make  It  easier  for  our  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  marines  to  vote.  But  the  Oreen- 
Lucas  bill  Is  clearly  unconstitutional.  If  we 
are  so  foolish  as  to  pass  this  bill,  we  will  be 
paving  the  way  for  an  Ironclad  Federal  con- 
trol of  elections  In  every  precinct  In  America. 
To  extend  the  Federal  power  over  elections 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  In  this  Na- 
tion at  this  time.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better 
way  of  creating  a  dictatorship,  what  is  more, 
I  would  not  want  our  boys  to  vote  In  what 
may  prove  to  be  an  Illegal  election.  Ameri- 
can history  has  an  example  In  the  Hayes- 
Tllden  election  of  1876  when  a  civil  war  al- 
most ensued  because  of  the  partisan  character 
of  the  decision  In  that  election. 

The  1944  election  Is  still  10  months  off. 
If  the  war  continues  by  then — and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  It  will  not— there  Is  still  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  States  to  provide  the 
facilities,  together  with  the  military  authori- 
ties, which  would  enable  cur  servicemen  to 
cast  their  lawful  ballots.  Soldier  voting  can. 
and  must  be  done,  without  any  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  not  only  the  responsibility  but  the  duty 
of  the  States  to  provide  means  whereby  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  can  vote.  Each 
State  can  do  the  Job  a  whole  lot  better  than 
through  a  bureaucratic  Federal  ballot. 

If  the  Federal  ballot  bill  is  finally  agreed 
on,  It  would  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end 
to  States'  rights  and  the  American  way  of 
life.  Such  bin  encroaches  upon  and  destroys 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  The  Senate 
r  Ject--*  the  Federal  ballot  plan  and  passed 
the  amendment  fponsored  by  Senatorr  East- 
land, McClxlland,  and  McKxixax,  which 
protects  the  rights  of  the  States  to  extend 
the  privilege  of  voting  to  all  the  members 
of  our  armed  forces.  I  trust  that  the  House 
will  do  likewise  and  preserve  the  heritage 
which  our  forefathers  have  entrusted  In  our 
keeping. 


Iowa  State  Commerce  Commission  Op- 
poses Lea  Aviation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  • 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuenday.  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RiooBO.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion by  the  Iowa  State  Commerce  Com- 
mission opposing  the  enactment  of  H.  R. 
3420: 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  in  the  United 
SUtes  Congress  H.  R.  3420  relating  to  avia- 
tion and  air  conunerce;  and 

Whereas  said  bill,  if  adopted,  will  com- 
pletely destroy  the  right  of  the  several  States 
to  regulate  intrastate  service,  rates,  and  oper- 
ations of  carriers  by  air;  and 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  said  bill  would 
assert  the  right  of  Congress  to  deprive  the 
States  of  the  right  to  regulate  the  intrastate 
services  and  rates  of  all  forms  of  transpwrta- 
tlon:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  commission  go  on  rec- 
ord as  opposed  to  the  passage  of  H.  R.  3420 
or  any  other  bill  which  ptroposes  to  deprive 
the  States  of  their  right  to  regulate  Intra- 
state air  or  other  form  of  transportation; 
and  be  it  further 


Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  Senator  and  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  that  they  be  urged  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  said  bill. 

By  order  of  the  commission: 

lowA  State  Commerce  Commission. 
Carl  W.  Reed,  Chairman. 
B.  M.  Richardson.  Commissioner. 
David  B.  Long,  Commissioner. 
Attest ; 

Geo.  L.  McCaughan,  Secretary. 

Dated  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  December  6, 
1943. 


Christmas,  1943 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  am  happy  to  in- 
clude a  letter  written  by  a  20-year-old 
member  of  the  armed  forces,  William 
Campbell,  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  to  his  7- 
year-old  brother.  Craig.  Their  father, 
a  captain  in  the  marines,  has  been  in 
the  Mediterranean  area  for  nearly  a 
year. 

This  letter  comes  pretty  close,  by  elo- 
quent implication,  to  expressing  the 
spirit  of  the  Christmas  as  well  as  those 
indefinable  values  we  struggle  to  pre- 
serve today: 

December  17,  1943. 

Dearest  Craigie  Boy:  Since  I  cant  seem 
to  get  hold  of  any  Christmas  cards,  and  I 
know  you  would  like  one,  this  letter  will 
have  to  take  Its  place.  Your  wonderful  card 
arrived  yesterday,  which  really  made  your  old 
brother  awfully  homesick  for  a  few  minutes. 
You  even  wrote  your  own  name.  You  must 
be  learning  a  great  deal,  and  getting  ahead 
very  fatt.  Ill  be  sure  glad  when  this  war  is 
over,  then  we  can  all  be  one  big  happy  family 
again.  How  many  times  in  one  day  I  think 
of  the  things  we  could  be  doing  together. 
I  cant  count.  Decorating  the  Christmas 
tree,  buying  dozens  of  wonderful  presents, 
skiing,  skating,  playing  with  Moo-Moo,  rush- 
ing downtown  to  get  mom's  groceries,  then 
helping  her  set  the  table — the  three  boys 
helping  our  darling  mom. 

Well,  Cralgle,  It  won't  be  too  long  before 
we  are  doing  those  things;  we  shall  never  look 
back,  but  look  ahead.  We  have  some  grand 
days  ahead  of  us. 

You.  mom,  dad,  and  Sue  would  laut;h  If 
you  could  see  California  during  Christmas. 
There  is  no  snow,  ice,  or  freezing  weather; 
Instead  there  are  flowers  around  the  green 
lawns  and  houses,  green  leaves,  big  palm 
trees,  even  trees  with  oranges  hanging  from 
the  branches.  In  Hollywood,  where  mcst  of 
the  movies  are  made,  the  stores  are  filled  with 
gay  present,  papers,  and  I  saw  Santa  Claus 
In  one  place,  but  It  stlU  doesn't  feel  like 
Christmas. 

I  am  so  very  glad  you  and  Mom  are  going 
to  Uncle  Walts  in  Washington  for  the  holi- 
day. It  will  be  fun  for  you  both,  for  travel 
Is  always  exciting,  though  hard  in  these 
times.  Did  and  I  shall  be  thinking  of  ycu 
all  the  time,  but  none  of  us  should  be  sad. 
We  have  much  to  be  happy  and  thankful  for. 

Your  brother  is  very,  very  lucky  this  year. 
Our  company  Is  the  only  one  that  Is  going  to 


have  the  Christmas  week  end  free,  so  we  will 
not  have  to  stay  in  this  camp.  Perhaps  I'll 
go  to  Mrs.  Mathini's,  If  she  Invites  me.  I 
haven't  seen  her  yet,  but  I'm  going  to  visit 
her  on  Monday  evening.  It  will  be  so  won- 
derful to  see  someone  we  used  to  know  and 
like  so  well. 

Craigie,  I  wish  you  could  see  Los  Angeles. 
Everything  Is  streamlined,  modern,  and 
clean,  almost  lilce  a  beautiful  dream.  I  must 
get  some  pictures  of  it,  so  you  can  see  Just 
what  it  looks  like.  Its  impossible  to  de- 
scribe it. 

We  have  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  hiking 
here  in  camp.  It  Is  getting  so  that  a  4-mlle 
walk  Is  like  walking  around  the  comer,  but 
when  I  come  home  I'll  catch  a  darn  bus  he- 
lore  walking  anywhere. 

Oh.  you  should  see  the  mountains  here — 
great  big  Jagged  things,  with  a  lovely  blue 
sea    below.     Pretty    colors    everywhere. 

Tonight  I  have  to  walk  by  the  fence  with 
my  own  rifle  and  bayonet,  and  not  let  any- 
one in  or  out  of  camp.  Have  to  walk  from 
8  o'clock  till  midnight,  and  it  looks  as  though 
It's  going  to  rain. 

Boy,  Hash  is  sleepy,  so  I'll  grab  a  little 
sleep.  Talce  good  care  of  Mommle  and  your- 
self, and  have  the  bcstest  Christmas  possible 
You  will  receive  a  present,  but  probably  after 
the  holiday. 

Your  brother  misses  you  terribly,  and  lives 
for  the  day  when  we'll  be  free  and  together 
again. 

Always  your  loving   and   devoted   brother, 

"Hashie." 


Home  Front  Predictions  After  Germany 
Is  Conquered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARK.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
thought  has  been  given  by  the  American 
people  to  the  conditions  that  will  exi.st  in 
thi.s  country  after  Germany  shall  have 
been  defeated  and  prior  to  the  collapse  of 
Japan.  The  .size  of  the  armed  forces,  the 
components  of  the  armed  s^^rvices  that 
would  necessarily  be  needed  In  fighting 
the  war  to  a  final  conclusion  against  Ja- 
pan, the  question  of  reconversion  of  war 
plants,  the  amount  of  food  available  (or 
civilian  consumption.  employment, 
wages,  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
civilian  goods  and  their  effect  upon  infla- 
tionary or  deflationary  conditions,  trans- 
portation, exportation  of  foods  and  other 
needs  for  the  Allied  Nations,  and  other 
questions  would  be  considerations  before 
the  country. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  di.scuss  each  one 
of  these  problems,  however,  I  will  under- 
take to  touch  upon  some  of  the  changed 
conditions  which  the  defeat  of  Germany 
will  bring  about.  The  whole  war  ma- 
chinery would  be  concentrated  on  an 
early  defeat  of  Japan.  It  is  known  that 
Great  Britain,  who  has  a  great  deal  of 
interests  in  the  Pacific  area,  can  be 
counted  upon  to  join  with  the  American 
and  Chinese  forces  in  the  offensive 
against  the  Japanese.  Some  here  be- 
lieve that  Russia,  too,  will  assist  after  the 
war  in  Europe  has  ended.    Russia  is  not 
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at  var  with  Japan  and  would  not  want  to 
have  to  fight  a  two-front  campaign  at 
the  same  time. 

It  is  possible  that  some  2,000,000  men 
will  be  discharged  after  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope ends.    Most  of  these  men  will  prob- 
ably be  members  of  the  ground  forces  in- 
stead of  the  Air  Corps  and  Navy.     In  the 
war  against  Japan  It  is  essential  that  we 
have  a  strong  Navy  and  air  branch  be- 
cause of  the  great  distances  and  the  large 
area  over  which  the  fighting  will  extend. 
Plants  that  are  now  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  for  both  war 
and  civilian  needs  would  be  in  a  position 
to  increase  the  amount  of  these  goods  for 
sale  to  the  consuming  public,  due  to  the 
tapering  off  in  war  needs.    By  the  pro- 
duction of  more  civilian  goods  inflation- 
ary danger  would  be  diminished.    Food 
reserves  which  the  Army  and  Navy  has 
may  be  sold  to  the  civilian  population 
which  would  drive  the  price   of  foods 
sli'Thtly   downward.     Should   a   bumper 
1944  crop  be  produced,  this,  too.  would 
tend  to  reduce  food  costs  during  the  mar- 
keting season. 

Automobiles,  refrigerators,  vacuum 
cleaners,  radios,  and  other  such  articles 
will  not  be  produced  for  many  months 
after  the  fall  of  Germany,  and  probably 
not  until  both  Germany  and  Japan  are 
defeated.  New  automobiles  could  not  be 
expected  at  least  before  1S45.  Tires  also 
will  continue  to  be  scarce  and  only  made 
available  for  essential  uses. 

Wages  will  be  a  big  problem  to  con- 
sider during  this  period.  There  will  be 
a  difference  in  the  amount  paid  the 
worker  who  is  emploj'ed  in  war  plants 
and  those  who  are  engaged  in  civilian 
work  exclusively.  The  war  worker  will 
be  given  the  advantage  of  not  only  higher 
wages,  but  also  overtime  pay.  The  rail- 
roads, truck,  and  water  carriers  will  be 
pushed  to  the  utmo.st  to  transport  sup- 
plies for  the  needs  of  the  Pacific  war. 
All  forms  of  transportation  facilities  vrill 
continue  to  feel  the  acute  pre.'^sure  which 
hrs  been  In  existence  since  the  declara- 
tion of  war. 


How  Ite  Subsidy  Foe$  Now  Explain  SUnd 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 


OF   MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 
Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Clifford  A.  Prevost. 
from  the  Detroit  Piee  Press  of  December 
19.1943: 

HOW  THI  SUBSEDT  FOES  NOW  EXPLAIN  STAND 

(By  Clifford  A.  Prevost) 
Washington,  December  18— Writing  a 
column  defending  the  Congressmen  who  have 
voted  against  subsidies,  or  at  least  explain- 
ing their  position,  la  to  Invite  no  end  of 
criticism.  Nevertheless,  that's  what  Is  pro- 
po.sed  In  this  article,  which  Is  written  because 
we  still  believe  that  a  freely  elected  Congress 


Is,  and  wUl  always  be,  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  dictatorship  or  an  all-embracing 
bureaucracy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  vote  by  which  the 
antlsubsidy  legislation  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  278  to  117.  a  formidable 
majority.  Listed  against  subsidies  were  men 
who  are  ultraconservatlve,  men  who  are  not 
subject  to  the  pressure  groups,  men  who  have 
a  very  definite  fear  of  Inflation.  That  a  vast 
majority  of  them  sincerely  believe  that  sub- 
sidies ultimately  would  lead  to  inflation  is 
appeu-ent  to  anyone  who  chooses  to  read 
their  records,  some  of  which  extend  over 
periods  of  25  and  30  years  as  public  servants. 
These  Congressmen  have  been  besieged  In 
recent  weeks  with  letters  bitterly  denouncing 
them  for  their  antl -Inflation  vote. 

People  who  know  nothing  about  Inflation 
have  denounced  the  men  who  stood  against 
the  administration.  All  one  has  to  do  is  read 
some  of  these  letters  to  understand  that  the 
letters  resulted  from  a  hy?terla  created  by 
Interested  parties,  and  were  written  by  per- 
sons woefully  misinformed. 

Well,  lets  look  at  the  two  pictures  presented 
by  the  subsidy  argtm^^ent.  Just  last  eprlng 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  was  telling 
the  Congress  that  only  $800,000,000  would  be 
required"  for  subsidies  In  order  that  food 
prices  may  be  kept  down.  But  Prentiss  M. 
Brown  retired  some  months  ago  as  O.  P.  A. 
director  and  was  succeeded  by  Chester  Bov;lcs, 
and  the  latter  now  tells  Congress  that  »1,500,- 
000,000  will  be  necessary  to  meet  subsidies  in 
the  next  6  months. 

Now,  remember  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  Price  Control  Act.  that  nothing  has 
been  done  by  Congress  to  alter  in  the  slightest 
do>pree  the  broad  powers  conferred  upon  the 
O.  P.  A.  The  bill  prohibiting  subsidies  has  not 
become  law  and  cannot  until  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  signed  by  the  President.  Bowles 
Is  still  operating  under  the  orlgL.al  P.  C.  A. 
During  the  period  when  Congress  has  been 
debating  whether  subsidies  should  be  paid, 
the  O.  P.  A.  has  had  the  right  to  subsidize. 
Here  are  the  figures  as  to  how  It  has  oper- 
ated :  In  October  Price  Administrator  Bowles 
permitted  increases  In  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties In  97  instances,  and  he  ordered  roll-backs, 
or  reductions  in  only  22  Instances. 

In  November  the  same  Bowles  permitted 
Increa.sed  prices  In  45  Instances  and  ordered 
roll-backs  In  only  five  InstJinces. 

There  was  nothing  In  the  law  to  prohibit 
Bowles  from  ordering  a  greater  number  of 
roll-backs.  There  was  nothlnc  In  the  law 
which  compelled  him  to  permit  price  In- 
creases. He  had  all  the  authority  the  Admin- 
istration ever  sought,  and  the  money  required 
to  pay  the  rabsldlcs  which  In  turn  allow  for 
the  roU-backe.  Bowles  didnt  choose  to  use 
the  power  conferred  upon  him. 

The  administration  Is  calling  upon  Congress 
to  "hold  the  line"  against  Inflation.  That  Is 
the  cry  of  War  Mobilization  Director  James 
F.  B>rnes  and  Stabilization  Director  Fred  M. 
Vinson,  both  speaking  with  the  approval  of 
the  White  House.  But  all  down  the  line.  In 
the  coal  situation.  In  the  railway  situation, 
and  a  d02sen  other  Industries,  the  line  has 
not  been  held. 

Congressmen  raise  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  all  important  question.  Where  do  sub- 
sidies begin  and  where  do  they  end?  If  they 
vote  permanent  subsidies  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  foodstuffs,  then  why  shouldn't  they 
vote  subsidies  to  keep  down  rising  prices  in 
clothing,  furniture,  shoes,  and  all  the  other 
things  necessary  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
living.  Some  of  the  best  minds  In  Congress 
(and  there  are  plenty)  believe  that  the  sub- 
sidy method  Is  the  short  cut  to  Inflation,  that 
once  subsidies  are  started  they  will  expand 
to  Include  virtually  all  Industries. 

"It  looks  to  me,  after  26  years  In  this  Con- 
gress, that  the  administration  wants  to  sub- 
sidize everybody."  U  the  way  Roy  O.  Wood- 


Burr,  chairman  of  the  Republican  c»nference. 
puts  It.  "There  are  a  lot  of  us  who  believe 
an  automobUe  Is  essential  to  our  way  of  living. 
I  wonder  how  O.  P.  A.  Justlflee  the  sale  of  used 
cars  at  prices  formerly  paid  for  new  ones?" 

Wages  are  going  up,  and  from  all  present  In- 
dications. wUl  coutlnu«s  to  go  up.  and  It  1* 
generally  recognized  that  when  the  pay  en- 
velope increases  that  prices  of  commcdltlee, 
shoes,  clothing,  and  everything  else  also  rise. 
O.  P.  A.  has  failed  dismally  to  hold  down 
prices,  as  every  housewife  knows,  and  the 
question  Is  again  asked — how  many  billions 
would  oe  required  to  hold  the  line  on 
everything  which  Americans  have  been 
taucht  to  believe  essential  to  our  way  of 
living.  O.  P.  A.  admits  that  It  could  do  a 
better  Job  If  Congress  would  give  It  many 
more  millions  with  which  to  employ  an  army 
of  snoopers.  That  Is  the  excuse  offered,  the 
shortage  of  trained  Investigators. 

But,  as  pointed  out  by  eeveral  Senators, 
O.  P.  A.  has  not  prosecuted  all  big  violators 
of  the  established  ceilings,  preferring  to  al- 
low them  to  go  free  upon  the  payment  of 
flnes  arrived  at  by  compromise. 

The  wage  situation  fits  Into  the  entire  pic- 
ture but.  Just  as  an  illustration,  let's  review 
what  occurred  when  the  rallwav  workers  were 
granted  an  Increase  of  8  cents  an  hour.  That 
raise  was  allowed  by  the  Railway  Labor  Board 
under  an  act  of  Congress.  StabUlzation  Di- 
rector Vinson  stepped  In  to  veto  the  award, 
thereby  overstepping  his  authority  for  the 
act  creating  his  ofBce  which  specifically  stipu- 
lated that  nothing  contained  therein  could 
be  interpreted  as  repealing  any  previous  act, 
which  Included  the  Railway  Retirement  Act. 
Vinson  was  trying  to  stc^  the  admlrUstra- 
tion  of  an  act  which  he  was  specifically  pro- 
hibited from  Interfering  with. 

There  are  96  Senators  and  all  but  4  of 
them  voted  in  approval  of  the  Increase 
awarded  the  rallwaymen.  There  were  only 
two  Republican  votes  against  the  measure. 
cast  by  Senators  Abthuh  H.  Vakobmbebo  and 
HoMiPi  Ferguson,  of  Michigan,  and  both  are 
n-lendly  to  the  railway  workera. 

They  voted  against  the  Increase  hoping 
that  they  could  contribute  something  to  hold 
a  sadly  bent  line  against  inflation.  Of  the 
two  Democrats,  Bah-it,  of  North  Carolina.  Is 
an  outrlpbt  conservative,  and  will  vote,  we 
suspect,  r.galnet  subsidies.  Senator  BixnrDXB, 
of  ix)ulsiana.  was  the  only  other  dissenter. 

Vinson's  contention  was.  of  course,  that 
the  increase  would  lead  to  Inflation.  Can 
you  Imaelne  that  there  are  only  four  Mem- 
iaers  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  who  are 
against  inflation?  It  was  ftnmge  that  Vm- 
soM  did  not  protest  the  Increase  granted  the 
coal  miners  (and  all  offlclala  bellere  they  were 
entitled  to  It)  at  a  time  when  the  mines 
were  comnletely  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  still  are?  It  didn't  make  aense 
to  the  Senate  that  higher  p«y  for  railway 
workers  would  break  the  line,  while  a  still 
greater  boost  to  the  coal  miner*  would  have 
no  efiect. 

Other  than  those  who  blindly  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  Administration,  there  are 
few  men  on  Capitol  Hill  who  believe  that 
the  furore  over  the  antlsubsidy  legislation  will 
have  any  beneficial  effect.  They  point  out 
that  housewives  cannot  be  deceived  by  O.  P. 
A.  statements  that  prices  are  being  controlled. 
Because  housewives  know  what  they  -are 
paying  for  commodities. 

It  Is  explained  that  women  no  longer  ask 
the  price,  merely  the  number  of  ration  cou- 
pons required.     That's  true  In  Washington 
but  not  In  the  rest  of  the  country,  for  Wash- 
ington has  no   Industries  and   i«  the  most 
costly  city  in  the  country  in  which  to  live. 
If  you  know  the  right  people,  as  Government 
I    officials  do.  th?re  Is  no  scarcity  of  anything, 
and  black  markets  flourish  right  under  Bowlca* 
nose.     But  housewives  far  removed  are  still 
I    screaming  about  eggs  at  C7  cents  a  dozen, 
1   where  the  celling  price  Is  52  cents. 
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CongrcsTirn  believe  that  women  have  been 
compleicly  cli=Ulusioned  about  the  O.  P.  A.'s 
ability  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  living,  and 
the  Mcmb«'i  %  are  willing  to  risk  their  political 
Decks  on  tnls  belief. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or   CALirCBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  include  the  following  publication  issued 
by  Public  Relations  Department  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines: 

Jaime  Hernandez,  atiditor  general  of  the 
Phiupp.'ncs,  In  a  Philippine  Commonwealth 
Day  address  in  New  York,  last  night  declared 
th.it  the  destiny  of  the  Filipino  people  "as  the 
spearhet^d  of  democracy  and  freedom  among 
the  oriental  peoples  shall  reappear  more  re- 
splendent after  the  most  trying  and  dreadful 
ordeal  in  their  history." 

The  Philippine  official  said  that  "all  the 
misleading  propaganda  used  by  the  Japanese 
to  cajol  the  Filipinos  into  abandoning  their 
way  of  life  and  adopting  that  of  Japan  will 
not  Influence  us  in  the  least."  "The  Filipinos 
who  are  free."  he  added,  "can  see  distinctly 
the  evil  and  far-reaching  consequences  that 
will  result  from  abdication  of  our  culture  and 
democratic  principles." 

Mr.  Hernandez,  was  the   main   speaker  at 

the  banquet  given  by  the  Filipino  community 

of    New    York    under    the    auspices    of    the 

Filipino  National  Council  and  the  Philippine 

— X:eaiter  at  the  McAlpin  Hotel. 

Special  PhUlpplne  Commonwealth  Day 
messages  from  President  Manuel  L.  Quezon, 
Vice  Preeident  Sergio  Osmena.  Gov.  Thomas 
K.  Dewey  and  Mayor  Fiorello  LaOuardla  were 
read  during  the  program. 

FuA  text  of  Mr.  Hernandez'  address,  outlin- 
ing the  framework  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth and  comparirg  it  with  the  Japj- 
ne'e  adminietration  In  the  Philippines, 
follows : 

•We  ar>  gathered  here  tonight  In  order  to 
celebrate  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablirhmenf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines.  It  Is  Indeed  most  fitting  that 
we  should  do  so,  for  on  that  historic  day  the 
sovereign  Government  of  the  United  States 
placed  In  the  hands  of  the  Filipino  people 
the  authority  of  8h.aping  the  cou.-se  of  their 
national  destiny.  The  Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines,  established  In  pursuance  of 
such  authority.  Is  the  groundwork  on  which 
we  shall  erect  the  Independent  and  sovereign 
Philippine  republic.  TbLs  event  was  origi- 
nally scheduled  for  July  4,  1946,  but  It  may 
take  place  even  sooner  as  the  result  of  a 
pending  resolution  In  Congress. 

"At  the  outset,  let  us  review  In  broad  out- 
lines the  frnmework  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  foiindation  of  this  government  Is  a  con- 
stitution formulated  by  the  delegates  of  the 
Filipino  people  In  convention  assembled  for 
that  purpose,  approved  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  ratified  by  the  Fill- 
Dino  people  In  a  natlon-wlde  plebiscite 
That  constitution  la  the  fullest  and  freest 
expression  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Fili- 
pinos as  to  the  kind  of  government  they  de- 
sire ro  establish  for  themselves.  It  is  a  con- 
stitution for  the  Filipinos,  by  the  FUlplnos, 
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although  the  experiences  of  liberty-loving 
peoples  throughout  the  ages,  as  crystallized 
In  their  political  institutions  and  democratic 
practices,  also  Influenced  greatly  In  the  draft- 
ing of  our  Constitution. 

"The  government  established  under  this 
fundamental  law  derives  its  authority  from 
the  people  of  the  Philippines,  and  e.\erc'.ses 
its  functions  and  duties  in  accordance  with 
democratic  procedures.  The  separation  of 
sovereign  powers  among  the  three  great  de- 
partments of  government  is  faithfully  main- 
t.iined  in  order  to  Insure  to  the  people  the 
preservation  of  democracy  in  the  Philippines. 
Officials  are  chosen  in  free  and  untrr.mmeled 
popular  elections,  and  tlie  constitutioi.al 
processes  guaranteed  by  the  basic  law  are 
the  guiding  and  controlling  forces  in  the 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  will  by  the  people. 
The  phrase  "government  of  the  people'  Is  not 
a  mere  rhetorical  expression,  but  a  working 
and  living  reality  in  the  government  of  th? 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines.  With  the 
establishment  of  this  govtrnment.  through  a 
most  magnanimous  and  unprecedented  act 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  model 
democracy  in  all  history,  the  Filipino  people 
finally  became  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

"Almost  at  the  end  of  the  Commonwe.ilth 
period,  but  before  the  Philippine  Repr.blic 
could  become  a  reality,  a  global  conflict  cre- 
ated astounding  confu-sion  and  grave  disorder 
In  the  normal  relations  among  nations  ard 
peoples.  Our  young  Commonwealth  wa.«  ab- 
ruptly interrupted  in  its  peaceful  task  of 
building  a  democratic  nation,  and  was  un- 
avoidably and  forcibly  engulfed  in  the  pres- 
ent world  catastrophe.  In  the  midst  of  this 
overwhelming  world  revolution,  the  Filipino 
people  cannot  stop  by  the  wayside  and.  from 
a  safe  vantage  ground,  watch  passively  the 
destruction  of  nations  and  political  and  social 
Institutions.  We  are  In  this  tragic  interna- 
tional upheaval,  and  our  Nation  and  institu- 
tions will  survive  or  perish  according  to  our 
ov;n  ability  to  cop>e  with  the  destructive  forces 
let  loose  by  this  global  holocaust. 

"The  vicissitudes  of  war  have  temporarily 
placed  our  country  under  the  absolute  dom- 
ination of  Imperialistic  Japan.  Japanese 
political  Ideas  and  practices  are  completely 
at  variance  from  the  political  thought  and 
way  of  national  life  of  the  Filipino  p)eople. 
Imperialism  and  the  belief  in  an  absoltit* 
and  supposedly  divine  head  of  the  state  are 
entirely  antagonistic  to,  and  incompatible 
with,  democratic  governments  and  the  idea 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Centuries 
of  imperial  rule  by  the  Mikado  have  made  the' 
Japanese  people  stern,  absolute,  and  arbi- 
trary rulers  but  also  submissive  and  servile 
subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  four  centuries 
of  constant  rebellion  against  despotism  and 
autocratic  rulers  have  made  the  Filipinos  ap- 
preciate and  embrace  more  dearly  the  bless- 
ings of  democracy  and  popular  government. 
The  two  peoples  having  different  and  antag- 
onistic political  ideologies  and  experiences 
have  come  In  abrupt  and  forcible  contact 
with  each  other,  the  Japanese  as  the  self- 
imposed  rulers,  and  the  Filipinos,  unfor- 
tunately, as  the  helpless  subjects. 

"Despite  the  wide  gap  that  separates  the 
two  people  culturally  and  politically,  the 
Japanese  have  apparently  allowed  the  Fili- 
pinos, under  of  course  the  autocratic  and 
Iron  dictation  of  Japanese  militarists,  to  set 
up  a  government  In  the  Philippines  en  con- 
dition that  such  government  shall  fully  co- 
operate with  Japan  In  the  establishment  of  a 
greater  east  Asia  coprcwperlty  sphere.  In- 
dependence, the  cherished  ideal  of  all  Fili- 
pinos for  four  centuries,  was  cleverly  used  as 
a  bait,  dangled  before  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  from  the  bayonets  of  Japanese 
militarists  still  dripping  with  precious  blood 
of  Filipino  heroes.  The  magic  word  "ind^;- 
pendence"  was  very  skillfully  and  alluringly 
used  to  sugar-coat  the  most  vile  design  of 
Japanese  Imperialism.    For  the  vaunted  pur- 


pose of  destroying  and  eradicating  all  traces 
of  wtstcrn  culture  and  civilization  In  the 
Philippines  and  u{  making  the  Filipinos  revert 
to  oriental — wlilch  means  Japanese — way  of 
life,  the  Japanese  Invaders,  amidst  rattling 
sabers,  have  handed  to  the  Filipinos  a  so- 
called  independence  on  a  silver  platter,  with 
a  Jap.inese  ;im!3a-spdor  plefnipotentlary  and 
a  Japanese  military  high  command  thrown  in. 
"Let  us  examine  closely  this  made-in- 
J.'pan  Piiilinplne  independent  government. 
Abjve  all,  that  government  was  established 
by  the  most  undcmorratic  procedure.  Its 
constitution  was  made  and  approved,  not  by 
the  free  people  cf  the  Philippine,  but  by  the 
few  scatterevl  members  of  the  Kalibapi  only, 
an  orginization  inspired  and  bolstered  by 
tiie  Ji'pancse  militarists.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion conceived  in  de.spotism  and  born  of  war 
and  canr.ot,  therefore,  claim  even  tiie  out- 
ward arpoarance,  and  much  less  the  sub- 
stance and  the  spirit,  cf  a  mandate  from 
the  people  of  the  Philippines.  A  constitution 
tliat  is  imposed  upon  the  people  by  an  organ- 
ization ba^ed  on  military  and  despotic  power 
cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  true  independent 
government.  The  Japanese-sponsored  Fili- 
pino independence  in,  therefore,  independ- 
ence in  ni.!ne  only  and  its  government  Is  a 
government  maintained  solely  by  the  military 
power  of  Japan. 

"Besides  thi.s  spurious  and  counterfeit  con- 
stitution, the  independence  given  by  Japan 
requires  the  Filipinos  to  discard  and  to  for- 
get their  training  in  democracy  and  self- 
expre.sion  m  public  affairs  as  being  foreign 
to  the  oriental  ideas  of  government.  They 
must  revert  to  the  oriental  political  life  and 
Institutions,  which  simply  mean  utter  sub- 
mission of  the  masses  to  the  despotic  will  of 
a  suppo>ed!y  divine  ruler.  Japan  .should  b? 
reminded  that  the  Filipinos,  although  an 
oriental  race,  have  been  nurtured  in  Western 
civilization  and  in  democratic  principles. 
Their  Malayan  customs  and  traditions  have 
not  been  unrooted  nor  replaced  by  occidental 
modes  of  life,  but  have  been  enriched  and 
strengthened  by  the  infusion  of  Western 
democratic  principles  and  the  doctrine  of 
popular  sovereignty  in  government.  Thi.s 
blending  of  Malayan  customs  and  traditions 
with  Western  democracy  and  popular  sover- 
eignty has  made  the  Filipinos  the  only  ori- 
ental people  whose  culture  and  political 
ideologies  are  molded  not  by  the  absolute 
will  cf  an  autocratic  ruler  but  by  the  free 
and  supreme  will  of  the  masses. 

•"This  westernized  condition  of  Filipino  na- 
tional life  is  the  principal  stumbling  block 
of  Japanese  inordinate  ambition  to  dominate 
all  the  oriental  peoples.  Japan  fears  that 
unless  those  we.'-tern  ideas  are  forever  eradi- 
cated from  the  Philippines,  they  will  in  time 
shed  the  light  and  extend  the  hope  of  democ- 
racy to  the  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the 
Orient  who  are  now  struggling  in  the  clutches 
of  imperialistic  Japan.  The  blessings  of 
Christian  culture  and  of  democratic  Institu- 
tions which  shape  and  guide  and  condition 
the  national  life  of  the  Filipinos  for  genera- 
tions are  now.  by  Japan's  Iron  will,  to  be 
abandoned  and  given  up  completely  and 
totally  in  exchange  for  a  nominal  and  hallow 
Independence  which  Japan  cynically  gave  to 
the  Filipinos.  It  is  obvious  that  Japan  wants 
us  to  exchange  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

"Amidst  the  confusion  of  the  world's  tur- 
moil and  in  gplte  of  Japan's  will,  the  Filipinos 
should  never  forget  that  the  blessings  of 
western  civilization  and  culture  are  theirs 
not  to  be  easily  laid  aside  and  discarded  like 
a  worn-cut  cloak,  but  to  be  kept  and  pre- 
.servcd  as  a  precious  heritage  for  generations 
yet  unborn.  Even  more,  these  blessings  are 
theirs  not  to  be  preserved  for  themselves 
alone,  but  to  be  transmitted  to  other  peoples 
cf  the  east,  so  that  they  likewise  may  be 
liberated  from  the  benicjhted  idea  of  divine 
right  of  rulers  and  from  imperialistic  Influ- 


ences and  tyranny.  The  Filipinos  have  been 
chosen  by  the  forces  of  history.  It  seems,  and 
have  been  privileged  to  be  the  standard- 
bearers  of  democracy  and  freedom  In  the  Far 
Eastern  world.  Thej  cannot  shirk  from  this 
grave  responsibility  and  trust. 

"The  free  PUlptnos  do  not  have  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  proper  and  only 
course  to  follow  at  this  time.  All  the  nus- 
leading  propaganda  used  by  the  Japanese  to 
cajole  the  Filipinos  into  abandoning  their 
way  of  life  and  adopting  that  of  Japan  will 
not  influence  va  in  the  least.  We  are  not 
under  the  unrelenting  and  despotic  power 
of  Japan  and  we  can  see  distinctly  the  evil 
and  far-reaching  consequences  that  will  re- 
sult from  abdication  of  our  culture  and 
democratic  principles.  But  our  brothers  in 
the  Philippines  have  no  alternative;  they  are 
not  free  to  choose  for  themselves  the  course 
of  action  which  they  know  and  feel  In  their 
Inmost  souls  to  be  the  right  one  to  follow. 
Whatever  Influence  and  power  the  Japanese 
are  making  to  bear  In  the  PhUipplnes  by 
superior  force  during  the  war,  I  am  sure 
that,  after  the  clouds  of  war  shall  have 
vanished  from  our  skies  and  the  liberating 
forces  of  democracy  shall  have  destroyed  the 
forces  of  oppression  In  our  land,  the  FUlplno 
l>eople  as  a  whole  shall  emerge  stronger,  more 
firm,  and  more  determined  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  the  democratic  way  of  life  In  the 
Philippines.  We  will  be  Uke  tempered  steel 
made  strong  by  the  intense  and  purifying 
heat  of  the  crucible.  Yes.  their  destiny  as 
the  spearhead  of  democracy  and  freedom 
among  the  oriental  peoples  shall  reappear 
more  resplendent  after  the  most  trying  and 
dreadful  ordeal  in  their  history.  That  high 
purpose  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Filipino 
people  as  their  contribution  to  the  Irresist- 
ible forward  march  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom throughout  the  world." 


China 


EXTENSION  OF  RETdARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  am  including  some  articles 
written  by  me  during  the  past  20  months 
on  the  general  subject  of  China.  They 
deal  with  the  question  of  extraterritorial 
rights,  Chinese  exclusion,  and  our  pres- 
ent and  pcst-war  relations  with  China. 
All  of  these  articles  were  delivered  over 
the  radio  at  one  time  or  another  and  the 
date  on  which  each  was  broadcast  is 
given  at  the  start  of  the  excerpt. 
[Station  WHP.  Harrisburg,  August  24,  1942) 

IWDU— aiCOCNTnON    OF   CHINA — KOREA 

The  upheavals  and  disturbances  In  India 
culminating  In  civil  disobedience  campaign 
have  focused  cur  attention  on  Asia  more  than 
ever  before.  The  Indian  problem  Is  peculiarly 
B  British  and  Indian  one.  At  present,  in  this 
critical  stage  of  the  war.  Us  solution  must  be 
left  to  the  British,  the  Indian  Oovernment, 
and  the  Indians.  I  have  studied  Indlan- 
BrltlEh  relations  enough  to  know  that  they 
are  one  of  the  most  complicated  affairs  In  the 
world.  If  India  were  a  unified  nation  at 
home,  then  perhaps  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  with  the  British  Government  that 
would   be   satisfactory   to   both   sides.     But 


India  Is  a  mass  of  religions,  races,  and  parties, 
most  cf  whom  are  at  variance  with  each  other, 
and  the  Interests  of  each  must  be  considered 
In  a  final  solution.  That  Is  what  makes  the 
whole  business  so  complicated  and  that  Is 
why  even  people  who  have  spent  years  in  that 
ancient  nation  studying  Its  past  history  and 
Its  present  conditions  do  not  have  a  really 
complete  understanding  of  the  various  fac- 
tors involved  and  it  is  the  reason  why  the 
views  of  these  people  vary  so  greatly  one  from 
another. 

Each  day  it  becomes  more  clear  that  one  of 
the  greatest  movements  of  this  war  Is  the 
emergence  of   Asia   Into  the   affairs   of   the 
world.    Historians  50  or  100  years  hence  may 
decide   that   this   Is   the   most  far-reaching 
force  of  the  present  era.    This  fact  was  Im- 
plicitly acknowledged  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment when  It  promised  to  give  India  Inde- 
pendence after  the  war.     The  rapid  growth 
of  the  nationalistic  spirit  In  China  and  her 
modernization  dtirlng  the  last  25  years,  par- 
ticularly since  the  start  of  the  war  with  Japan 
over  5  years  ago,  Is  another  proof  of  this. 
The  basic  strtiggle  In  Asia  is  between  two 
ideas.     First,  that  of  Asia  for  the  Asiatics, 
which   means   that   the   various   nations   In 
Asia    will    determine    their    own    future    for 
themselves — an   Idea   in   line   with  the  an- 
nounced beliefs  and  policies  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment  and   our  own   beliefs   as   to   what 
world  democracy  should  be.     Secondly,  the 
opposing  view  of  Asia  for  the  Japanese  and 
every  step  which  the  Jap  military  machine 
takes  Is  directed  at  the  complete  subjugation 
of  the  Asiatics  to  a  state  of  slavery  similar  to 
that  which  exists  in  the  Jap  puppet  states  of 
Korea  and  Manchukuo.     It  therefore  seems 
wise  that  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  should  place  themselves  on  record  by 
positive  action  In  favor  of  the  principle  of 
Asia  for  the  Asiatics. 

With  the  present  state  of  tension  In  India, 
with  the  Impending  danger  of  Jap  aggression, 
and  because  of  our  relations  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  no  one  In  public  life  should 
embarrass  our  President  or  State  Department 
or  the  United  Nations  by  urging  a  positive 
policy  of  this  nature  at  present  In  respect  to 
India.  However,  if  the  United  Nations  made 
an  agreement  in  which  Chinese  sovereignty 
after  the  war  was  recognized  and  guaranteed 
and  which  set  out  imequlvocally  that  In  the 
future  the  western  powers  would  not  at- 
tempt to  dominate  Chinese  trade  through 
control  of  Its  ports,  as  they  did  for  many 
years  past,  and  would  abandon  forever  any 
claims  to  the  establishment  of  International 
Settlements  and  other  special  rights  In 
China,  this  should  have  a  very  strong  effect 
In  causing  all  other  Asiatic  peoples  to  accept 
our  declarations  of  good  Intentions  and  good 
will  at  face  value  and  to  believe  In  them. 
It  would  reinforce  our  statements  and  our 
charters  with  an  effectiveness  otherwise  im- 
possible. A  definite  act  such  as  this  would 
be  certain  to  have  favorable  repercussions  in 
India  and  Asia  as  well  as  In  China.  China 
and  India  have  shown  their  closeness  by 
recent  deeds. 

Another  step  that  could  be  taken  would  be 
a  Joint  recognition  by  the  United  Nations 
of  Korea.  For  years  the  Koreans  have  been 
oppressed  and  tortured  by  the  Japanese,  but 
they  have  never  been  subdued  and  they  have 
never  lost  their  national  pride  and  spirit. 
They  still  fight  the  Japanese  at  every  oppor- 
tunity and  overlook  no  chances  to  sabotage 
the  Japanese  program.  The  Japanese  con- 
quest was  a  case  of  pure  aggression.  Japa- 
nese treatment  has  been  horrible  and  the 
exploitation  contlnuotis.  Since  we  are  at 
war  with  Japan  there  is  not  even  any  mate- 
rialistic reason  for  our  refusal  to  recognize 
Korea.  Every  moral  and  spiritual  considera- 
tion urges  us  to  do  so.  It  would  be  a  fur- 
ther evidence  to  the  Asiatics  that  we  will 
permit  them  to  have  freedom  to  develop  their 
own  economies  and  their  own  political  insti- 


tutions. Both  actions  would  be  a  body  blow 
to  the  Japanese  claim  that  they  are  fighting 
the  white  man  to  liberate  Asia  and  to  keep 
Asia  for  the  AsUtics.  Our  delay  In  taking  a 
positive  position  on  this  gives  support  to  the 
Japanese  claims  aiul  propaganda  and  gives 
them  a  moi-al  leverage  in  Asia  which  they 
should  never  be  permitted  to  retain,  espe- 
cially since  they  have  no  moral  standarda 
whatever  and  their  moral  claims  are  a  pure 
fake,  which  should  be  exposed  to  the  light  of 
truth  at  every  possible  opporttinlty  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

Actually  such  a  treaty  in  respect  to  China 
ts  merely  a  public  declaration  that  the  United 
SUtes  recognize  an  existing  fact.  China  bea 
not  fotight  for  over  6  yean  and  undergone 
coimtless  sacrifices  In  Kxler  to  be  able  to  go 
back  to  the  old  type  of  exploiutlon.  China's 
achlevemenU  and  her  heroic  reatstanoe  and 
her  developments  are  a  guarantee  that  she  la 
able  and  willing  to  take  a  foremoat  place 
In  the  futxu-e  family  of  nations. 

Everyone  wants  to  build  aoundly  eo  as  to 
create  a  long  and  enduring  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity  which  will  not  contain  the  germs 
of  future  conflicts  and  which  will  be  as  wide- 
spread as  possible.  At  this  time  we  can  lit- 
tle by  little  be  laying  the  foundation  stones 
for  Just  that.  And  it  la  really  more  Important 
to  take  these  smaller  steps  now  than  It  Is  to 
do  nothing  save  Indulge  m  purely  theoretical 
schemes  whose  actual  operation  and  whose 
form  and  shape  will  necessarily  be  dependent 
upon  the  condition  of  the  world  as  It  exists 
at  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  abilities  of 
war-devastated  peoples  to  carry  out  their 
hopes  and  aspirations. 

[Station  WHP,  Harrlsbtirg,  August  31,  1M2I 

STEPS  TOWAXD  PSACX— CHINA 

Last  week  I  was  talking  about  some  very 
definite  steps  toward  a  sound  and  enduring 
peace  that  could  and  should  be  taken  now 
by  the  United  Nations.  These  were  the  aboli- 
tion of  extraterritorial  rights  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  western 
powers.  In  China  and  the  recognition  of 
Korea.  I  had  been  studying  over  the  subject 
matter  of  that  speech  for  some  months  and 
had  written  It  6  or  7  weeks  ago  but  never  used 
It.  because,  until  the  present  Informal  recess 
there  were  so  many  current  topics  worth  dis- 
cussing. It  was  a  coincidence  that  last  Sat- 
urday, August  29,  5  days  after  the  speech,  was 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Treaty 
of  Nanking,  as  a  result  of  which  foreign  na- 
tions acquired  control  over  sections  of  China 
and  extraterritorial  rights — that  is.  rights  su- 
perior to  or  In  addition  to  those  of  the  Chin- 
ese people  themselves.  Some  friends  of  mine 
sent  me  the  New  York  Times,  which  edi- 
torially took  the  same  view  as  outlined  In  my 
last  week's  talk,  and  also  printed  an  article 
by  Anne  O'Hare  McCormlck.  the  noted  foreign 
news  reporter.  Of  coiaise.  tt»e  Chinese  for 
years  preceding  the  present  war  had  vainly 
attempted  to  have  these  rights  ended.  Mrs. 
McCormlck  gave  the  latest  statements  on  this 
whole  subject  by  Prime  lOnUter  Churchill 
and  by  Secretary  Hull,  speaking  for  our  own 
Government.  "The  former  said.  "On  more 
than  one  occasion  the  British  Government 
has  expresi^ed  Its  Intention  to  do  likewise." 
SecreUry  Hull  assured  Dr.  Quo  Tal-Chl.  for- 
mer Chinese  PcHrelgn  Minister,  that  thU  Oov- 
ernment, "When  conditions  of  peace  again 
prevail,  expects  to  move  rapidly  by  proceeses 
of  orderly  negotiation  and  agreement  with 
the  Chinese  Government,  toward  relinquish- 
ment of  the  extraterrttorlal  rights  and  other 
special  privileges." 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  making  a  permanent 
settlement  now.  It  merely  leaves  one  Itaore 
loose  end  to  be  tied  up  at  the  peace  table. 
It  loses  us  the  benefit  throughout  India  and 
Asia  of  a  factual  accomplishment  of  our  de- 
clared Intention.    Furthermore,  it  le  bound 
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to  create  gocd  will  if  we  do  willing  and  volun- 
tarily, ot  our  own  accord,  now,  something 
which  will  Inevitably  happen  anyhow  In  the 
future.  China  has  already  done  more  than 
we  could  have  asked  or  expected  of  her.  No 
nation  has  ever  done  so  much  with  so  little. 
Chinese  resistance  has  been  so  valiant  and 
miraculous  that  our  leaders  drew  a  wrong 
Inference  from  the  Chinese-Japanese  War. 
They  underestimated  Japan  because  of  her 
failure  to  overwhelm  the  Ill-equipped  Chi- 
nese. Instead  rf  adequately  valuing  the 
tenacity  and  ilie  resourcefulness  of  the 
Chinese. 

I  further  quote  from  Mrs.  McCormlck's 
article  on  this  topic:  "That  China  Is  today 
one  of  the  four  leading  powers  of  the  United 
Nations  may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
Important  fact  in  the  whole  picture.  But  for 
China,  this  struggle  might  be  represented  as 
a  war  between  Orient  and  Occident.  China 
contradicts  Japan's  cynical  pretense  to  be 
fighting  to  restore  Asia  to  the  Asiatics  and 
thereby  invalidates  the  rallying  cry  that 
Btlrs  the  Orient  like  a  wind." 

From  pa£t  cxpsrlences  we  know  that  the 
disagreements  and  the  lack  of  unified  policy 
between  the  Allies  at  the  time  of  the  armi- 
stice In  1918  formed  the  stumbling  block 
which  wreckecf  President  Wilson's  plan  for  a 
new  and  better  world  order.  The  Allies 
fought  amon^  themselves  so  strenuously  at 
Versailles  ar.d  thereafter  that  the  peace  set- 
tlement wa.s  or.c  of  Inequalities  and  Incon- 
sistencies. The  lesson  in  this  seems  clear 
to  me.  It  Is  that  the  United  Nations  should 
steadily  and  consistently  Iron  out  all  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  themselves  and  reach 
mutual  agreements  as  fast  as  can  be  done 
while  the  war  is  in  progress  with  a  view  to 
leaving  ai  few  unsettled  problems  as  possible 
-SO  that  the  peace  which  Is  to  follow  will  not 
be  wrecked  by  squabbles  between  the  Allies 
themselves  as  in  1918.  That  Is  why  I  feci 
»o  strongly  that  a  definite  settlement  of  the 
post-war  status  of  China  should  be  clarified 
and  finally  determined  now  by  China,  Great 
Britain.  Ru.'-sia.  and  the  United  States,  with 
the  approval  of  the  24  other  United  Nations. 
The  same  is  tru-  in  the  case  of  Korea.  You 
may  say  that  this  Is  tacitly  accepted  but  It 
should  be  publicly  guaranteed  by  overt  act. 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  In  arriving  at  a 
treaty  of  this  nature  and  It  would  certainly 
strengthei  the  foundation  for  a  future  peace- 
ful world.  Perhaps  In  time  when  the  pres- 
ent high  feelings  and  angers  have  calmed  It 
may  be  po&sible  to  work  out  a  similar  result 
for  India.  Anyhow,  it  is  along  this  e.xtremely 
practical  but  far-sighted  line  that  our  policy 
should  develop. 

In  great  measure  the  ideals  set  forth  In 
the  Atlantic  Charter  are  ones  to  which  we 
can  all  subscribe — although  the  reservations 
concerning  colonial  empires  may  be  subject 
to  disagreement.  But  if  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter Is  to  be  made  effective  and  useful,  the 
practical  decisions  to  carry  its  principles  Into 
effect  In  specific  cases  must  be  reached,  and 
they  should  be  reached  as  soon  as  possible. 
Not  all  the  solutions  can  be  found  ut  once, 
but  we  should  go  as  far  as  we  can. 

(Station  WHP,  Harrisburg,  October  18.  1942] 

EXTS-VTLIXanOiUAL  RIGHTS  IN   CHINA 

No  doubt  some  of  you  have  heard  some  of 
my  recent  speeches  urging  the  voluntary 
abolition  of  exiraterrltortal  rights  in  China. 
The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have 
now — Just  this  week — done  this  publicly  and 
voluntarily,  and.  as  I  stated  before  the  United 
States  made  this  move,  I  feel  that  it  will 
have  most  favorable  rep>ercussions  through- 
cut  all  of  Asia  and  throughout  all  the  world. 
Already  reports  indicate  that  the  Chinese  are 
delighted  at  the  timely  achievement  of  one 
of  the  great  Idealistic  and  nationalistic  aims. 
Furthermore,  this  Is  a  direct  answer  to  Ja- 
pan's propaganda  of  Asia  for  the  Asiatics. 
In  substance,  it  means  the  voluntary  relin- 
quishment of  the  ao-called  white  supremacy 


In  Asia  and  special  privileges  for  the  white 
race.  The  fact  that  this  is  being  done  at  a 
time  when  Japan  is  destroying  Asiatics  when- 
ever and  wherever  possible  and  forcing  them 
into  complete  subjection  makes  our  own  ac- 
tion even  more  effective  and  contrasting.  We 
have  put  our  words  into  deeds  In  this  specific 
case  and  that  Is  what  counts. 


1  Station  WHP,  Harrisburg,  October  17.  1943] 

CHINESE    EXCLUSION    ACT 

The  next  bill  that  will  corns  before 
the  House,  according  to  the  present  schedule, 
is  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act. 
This  has  been  under  discussion  for  seme 
months,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  Is  finally 
going  to  come  to  a  vote.  There  Is  a  great 
deal  of  misapprehension  about  what  that 
bill  will  do.  Many  people  are  afraid  that 
it  win  cpen  up  this  country  to  a  flood  of 
cheap  oriental  labor.  Such  Is  not  the  case. 
If  the  act  is  repealed,  then  the  Chinese  will 
merely  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  every- 
one else.  They  will  be  subject  to  the  quota 
laws  which  now  govern  the  immigration  of 
all  other  nationalities,  creeds,  and  races. 
Under  those  laws,  only  107  Chinese  per  year 
can  come  Into  this  country.  If  we  are  a 
democracy  we  should  treat  everyone  alike. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  exclude 
specifically  Chinese  because  they  are  Chinese 
and  do  so  by  name.  The  fact  that  we  have 
done  so  since  1880  has  given  Japan  its  most 
effective  propaganda  weapon  in  Asi.i. 

Repeal  of  this  act  will  be  an  instrument 
in  winning  the  war.  But  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  Justice,  equity,  and  win- 
ning the  war,  but  also  from  the  stardpoint 
of  long-term  self-interest  we  should  do  this 
now.  One  of  the  most  momentous  events  in 
world  history  is  now  happening  That  is  the 
emergence  of  Asia.  Asia  is  beginning  to  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  great  economic  con- 
tinents of  the  world.  Of  all  Asia,  China  has 
progressed  the  furthest.  If  we  can  ihcrease 
and  maintain  the  friendship  between  cur- 
selves  and  the  Chinese  there  Is  the  greatest 
possible  opening  for  a  trade  area  In  China 
that  anyone  today  can  envision.  It  may  well 
be.  m  my  opinion,  that  If  we  fail  to  repeal 
the  Chinese  exclusion  law  now  that  10  years 
from  now  China  may  pass  an  American 
exclusion  act  and  that  would  be  much  more 
disastrous  to  us  then  than  is  our  present 
Chmese  Exclusion  Act  to  the.  Chinese  today. 

[Station  WHP,  Harrisburg,  December  5,  1943] 

CHINA     AND     THE     CHINESE    EXCLUSION     ACT 

The  several  radio  talks  in  which  I  discussed 
China  and  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  stressed 
mainly  the  facts  that,  first,  only  105  Chinese 
would  be  admitted  each  year  to  this  country 
If  we  replaced  exclusion  with  the  quota  sys- 
tem. Secondly,  that  we  would  only  be  ren- 
dering a  belated  Justice  to  a  great  an<1  faith- 
ful ally  by  establishing  that  ally  on  an 
equality  with  other  nations. 

Probably  I  should  have  laid  a  heavier  em- 
phasis upon  the  material  benefits  accruing 
to  this  country  through  friendly  relations 
with  China  In  the  post-war  world.  One  of 
the  most  significant  developments  of  the  age 
In  which  we  live  Is  the  emergence  of  Asia  as 
a  great  force  In  world  affairs.  Distance  makes 
this  less  obvious  than  It  should  be.  For  the 
past  25  years  China  In  particular  has  started 
to  adapt  itself  to  western  Ideas  and  to  adopt 
western  mechanism.  The  oriental  philosophy 
and  custom  remain  substantially  the  same. 
The  Chinese  have  not  discarded  their  price- 
less cultural  heritage  of  generations.  When 
the  tyrant's  heel  is  removed  from  her  shores, 
China,  m  my  opinion,  will  start  an  Industrial 
revolution  during  the  twentieth  century.  It 
will  rival  and  probably  surpass  those  which 
took  place  during  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  in  England  and  America. 

It  al.so  so  happens  that  China  is  more  com- 
plementary to  this  country  hi  trade  than  is 


any  other  nation  in  the  world.  By  that  I 
mean  the  Chinese  want  and  need  more  of  the 
things  we  produce;  and  they  produce  more  of 
the  things  we  want  and  need  than  is  true  of 
any  other  nation.  With  a  population  of  well 
over  300,000.000 — nearly  three  times  our  own 
population-  -China  offers  the  potentially 
greatest  market  in  the  world  In  the  post-war 
era.  A  great  share  of  it  can  and  should  be 
ours  if  we  act  wisely,  fairly,  and  honestly  and 
are  willing  to  assume  reasonable  risks. 

If  we  cement  our  friendship  with  China  by 
intelligently  and  soundly  helping  these  300,- 
000.000  Chinese  to  help  themselves,  then  we 
will  lay  the  cornerstone  of  a  long  and  con- 
tinued era  of  prosperity  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Feeling  as  I  do  about  this,  It  interested  me 
greatly  to  read  an  article  In  the  last  Issue 
of  the  United  States  News,  which  gave  a  brief 
survey  of  China's  needs  and  of  her  plans  for 
post-war  development.  This  program  will 
last  for  20  to  50  years.  A  committee  of  the 
Chinese  Society  of  Engineers  is  busily  en- 
gaged now  in  reducing  specific  surveys  to 
detailed  data.  The  United  States  News  gives 
the  preliminary  figures  of  Chinese  needs  for 
the  long-range  period.  They  are:  100.000 
miles  cf  railway:  20.000.000  tons  of  steel;  25,- 
000  locomotives;  300,000  freight  cars;  30.000 
railway  passenger  cars;  500,000  new  auto- 
mobiles per  year  for  10  years,  or  a  total  of 
5  000.000  new  autom'obiles;  and  1,000.000  miles 
of  h:ghway.  Most  of  this  material  v.e  can 
supply.  Probably  we  are  the  only  nation 
able  to  do  so.  The  Chinese  have  a  high 
reputation  for  honesty  and  Integrity  in  busi- 
ne.ss  dealings.  We  must  make  sure  that  any 
loans  that  we  advance  to  China  are  used 
strictly  and  entirely  to  construct  projects 
which  will  create  wealth  for  the  Chinese — 
wealth  which  they  can  use  to  improve  their 
standard  of  living  and  have  some  left  over  to 
reinvest  and  to  export.  By  so  doing  we  will 
be  reasonably  sure  to  get  our  money  back 
with  a  legitimate  rate  of  interest.  We  must 
enccurane — not  exploit.  We  will  also  keep 
the  wheels  of  Industry  busily  whirling  here 
at  home.  We  do  not  want  loans  for  boon- 
doggling, nor  do  we  want  currency  pegging. 
The  value  of  anv  nation's  currency  in  the 
last  analysis  depends  upon  the  Internal  con- 
dition of  ihe  country — its  wealth.  Its  govern- 
ment, its  exports,  etc.  No  outside  control  can 
keep  these  currencies  above  their  true  worth 
for  any  extended  period  of  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  var  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  threw  away  ?9,000,000,000  to  learn 
again  that  the  invariable  les.sons  of  history 
and  economics  on  this  were  true.  But  the 
present  administrations  In  both  countries 
are  getting  sot  to  try  it  all  over  again,  this 
time  on  an  even  grander  and  more  extrava- 
gant scale.  If  we  content  ourselves  with 
providing  the  others  with  the  wherewithal 
to  establish  a  sound  domestic  econon  y  of 
their  own,  that  wUl  take  care  of  the  value 
of  their  currencies  automatically.  We  Just 
want  to  see  that  any  money  that  Is  invested 
will  be  u.sed  to  create  wealth  and  permit 
China  to  develop.  As  China  grows  economi- 
cally, she  will  be  more  and  more  able  and 
willing  to  repay. 

We  achieved  great  prosperity  In  this 
country  mainly  by  supplying  our  own 
domestic  market  composed  of  100,000,000 
people,  I  am  ta.king  the  rough  average  of 
population  over  a  period  of  years  and  not 
the  present  census  tigures.  For  over  a  cen- 
tury the  United  States  had  a  steadily  rising 
standard  of  living  and  its  citizens'  had  a 
steadily  increasing  purchasing  power.  All  of 
you  know  this.  I  am  Just  calling  it  to  your 
mii'.ds  so  you  can  visualize  the  potentialities 
of  a  market  of  337.000.000  people  If  they  begin 
to  have  tho.^e  sa:nc  increasing  standards  of 
living  and  this  same  growing  purchasing 
power 

So  far  only  the  phase  of  land  transporta- 
tion has  been  discussed.  Various  other 
fields   have   been   su^jgested.     For    Instance, 


the  Yangtze  'Valley  now  overflows  frequently 
and  causes  widespread  desolation  and 
famines.  If  the  engineers  find  that  It  is 
sound,  then  a  drainage  project  may  prevent 
this  waste  and  crop  despoilment  and  a  great 
area  of  agricultural  richness  will  be  created 
adding  Immeasurably  to  the  weadth  of  China 
in  particular  and  of  the  world  in  general. 

In  addition  it  is  estimated  that  China  will 
want  10,000,000  tons  of  ships;  power  plants 
that  will  turn  out  20,000,000  kilowatts;  80,- 
000,000  telephones;  12,000,000  miles  of  tele- 
phone cable;  1,000,000  new  homes  a  year,  plus 
the  furniture  and  sanitation  for  them.  Also 
she  will  undoubtedly  want  mills  of  various 
kinds  and  the  tools  and  machinery  used  In 
them,  all  of  which  are  the  forte  of  American 
enterprise. 

Why.  these  figures  stagger  the  Imagination. 
You  can  easily  see  why,  in  addition  to  my 
strong  feeling  that  the  repeal  of  the  Exclusion 
Act  was  demanded  by  Justice  and  fairness. 
and  my  certainty  that  its  repeal  would  cause 
no  danger  at  all  of  any  wide  infiux  of  immi- 
gration. I  strongly  believe  that  National 
self-interest  in  the  future  of  America  and 
Americans  require  that  it  be  done. 

For  me  it  paints  a  picture  of  busy  Ameri- 
can factories,  American  workmen  happy,  con- 
tented, fully  employed;  living  In  homes  with 
every  new  convenience,  a  rising  standard  of 
living  for  our  own  people  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  even  though  It  will  take  time  to  get 
started;  something  that  will  give  every  soldier, 
sailor,  and  marine  a  better  Job  than  the  one 
he  left — plus  more  opportunity. 

Naturally  it  pleased  me  to  learn  that  the 
Generalissimo  and  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
were  included  as  equals  in  the  recent  confer- 
ence held  by  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  is  one  more  step  along  the  road 
whose  milestones  to  date  are  (1)  abandon- 
ment of  extra-territorial  rights  in  China.  (2) 
repeal  of  the  Exclusion  Acts,  (3)  recognition 
of  China  as  a  full  ally  and  equal  partner.  I 
advocated  these  long  before  they  were  done 
along  with  Korean  independence. 
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HON.  HOWARD  BUFFETT 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  revo- 
lution in  Bolivia  yesterday  is  puzzling  to 
many  Americans.  An  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  of  December  19 
will  give  enlightenment  on  this  seemingly 
amazing  development.  Tiiis  editorial 
furnishes  a  revealing  glance  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  so-caUed  good-neighbor 
policy. 

WHERE     DEMOCRACY     KEEDS     A     FRIEND 

The  debate  between  Senator  Butler.  Ne- 
braska Republican,  ar.d  administration 
spokesmen  about  BtrrLERS  charges  that  our 
good  neighbor  policy  in  Latin  America  has 
become  a  New  Deal  boondoggle  which  Is  de- 
grading the  Latin  Americans  and  injuring  our 
own  good  name  below  the  Rio  Grande,  has 
got  sidetracked  into  a  quibble  about  expendi- 
tures which  misses  the  point  that  needs  ex- 
ploring. 

The  real  question  Is  not  whether  we  ve 
spent  $6,000,000,000  in  Latin  America  as  S^^n- 
ator  BUTLEB  says,  or  $1,430,000  000  as  Senator 
McKiXLAR  says,  or  $600,000,000  as  Nelson 
Rockefeller  says. 

It  has  remained  for  a  lending  Latin  Ameri- 
can editor  to  find  the  real  kernel  of  Uuth  in 


Senator  Butijeii's  charges — and  it  is  a  whop- 
ping, shocking,  disgraceful  kernel. 

It  is,  in  short,  that  the  New  Deal  Is  betray- 
ing democracy  in  Latin  America. 

Forrest  Sejrmour,  1943  Puhtaer  prlee  win- 
ner and  associate  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  sensed  this  on  a  recent 
visit  to  Brazil,  and  he  reported  tn  a  dispatch 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  publifhed  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Morning  Tribune  November   12: 

"The  people  of  Brazil  are  instinctively 
democratic.  President  Vargas  has  put  con- 
stitutional government  out  of  business. 
There  are  these  close  to  the  Government  or 
Its  philosophy  who  argue  that  Brazil  is  too 
Im-mature  politically  to  master  constitutional 
processes.  But  there  is  another  point  of 
view  •  •  •  that  the  United  States  is 
making  a  mistake  for  the  long  run  by  sub- 
duing its  democratic  convictions  here  merely 
to  avoid  embarrassing  a  minor  ally.  There 
Is  no  need  whatever,  they  say,  for  the  hush- 
hush  attitude  toward  basic  democratic  prin- 
ciples which  In  some  areas  of  South  America 
we  have  seemed  to  adopt." 

Those  are  grave  and  considered  words — but 
they  are,  after  all,  the  observations  of  a 
transltcry  visitor  to  one  South  American 
country. 

Not  so  these  words  in  the  prominent  and 
responsible  Mexican  periodical  Hoy,  from  an 
editorial  in  the  current  Issue  of  which  the 
following  paragraphs  are  a  translation. 

"When  Senator  BtnxEH  says  that  except  in 
three  of  our  countries  democracy  is  some- 
thing that  drips  from  the  lips  of  govern- 
ments, but  which  the  people  do  not  even  pre- 
tend to  enjoy — when  he  concludes  from  this 
that  it  is  unwise  to  help  these  governments, 
giving  them  expensive  armaments  and 
strengthening  them  in  many  other  ways — 
and,  finally,  when  he  asserts  that  these  gov- 
ernments are  hypocritical  and  venal  In  pre- 
tending a  friendship  for  the  United  States 
whlf-h  they  do  not  feel,  he  is  not  wrong. 

"It  is  too  bad  that  Mr.  Btttler  placed  his 
emphasis  upon  the  Improbable  enormity  of 
the  sums  spent  by  the  United  States,  instead 
of  upon  the  Immorality  which  reigns  in  the 
Latin  American  countries. 

"The  material  value  which  the  United 
States  has  received  for  its  dollars  is  a  qtiestion 
of  figures,  and  can  be  determined.  Harder 
to  measure  is  the  moral  question. 

"Has  not  the  spirit  of  the  good-neighbor 
been  betrayed  by  considering  as  respectable 
governments  the  detestable  satraps  which 
exercise  frightful  tyrarmles  in  the  majority 
of  our  cotmtries? 

"Did  not  President  Roosevelt  himself 
drown  the  Nlcaraguan  people  with  disil- 
lurlonment  when  he  received  as  a  good  neigh- 
bor, with  all  Imaginable  courtesy  and  friend- 
liners,  the  president  of  Nicaragua,  confessed 
assassin  of  General  Sandlno?  And  we  can 
say  that  of  a  dozen  more  presidents. 

"It  makes  one  sick  to  Fee  the  propaganda 
which  the  office  of  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
makes  for  the  indescribable  Generalissimo 
Rafael  Leonides  Trujillo,  despot  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

"Such  propaganda  cannot  convince  us 
Latin  Americans  of  the  democratic  sincerity 
of  the  United  States.  It  cannot  make  us 
friends.  It  cannot  draw  us  together  and 
create  mutual  understandings. 

"Considering  that  for  the  most  part  the 
Latin-American  satrapies,  miscalled  govern- 
m.ents,  have  their  foundation  and  force  in 
the  friendly  generosity  shown  them  by  the 
Governm.ent  of  the  United  States,  the  Butler 
report  can  be  of  immense  benefit. 

"Our  attitude  should  not  be  that  of  cit- 
izens offended  by  an  unmerited  insult. 
Rather,  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  In  the 
majority  of  our  countries  all  the  people  live 
under  perverse  regimes,  hypocritical  In  their 
democratic  devotion,  barbarously  cruel,  and 
immoral.  The  majority  of  our  presidents  are 
assassins,  thieves,  and  dull  wits,  and  their 
governments  are  filled  with  spies,  accom- 


plices, and  plotters.  Whatever  the  amounts 
the  United  States  spent  to  fortify  th««« 
governments,  it  was  an  tmprofltable  expend- 
iture." 

And  so  the  same  kind  of  expediency,  of  op- 
portunism, of  "I'd  rather  be  President  than 
be  right"  philosophy  by  which  the  New  Deal 
tries  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  In  the  United 
States,  and  which  crops  up  in  north  Africa 
and  Italy,  now  permeates  our  Latin-Amer- 
ican policy. 

That  Is  the  kernel  of  truth  In  Senator 
EtTTLER's  charge  that  New  Deal  hypocrlcy  la 
masquerading  as  good  neighborllness,  and  It 
is  far  more  important  than  whether  we*v« 
spent  millions  or  billions. 


Airlines  in  War 
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OF 


HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF  TKNNSSSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATXVES 

Tuesday,  December  21. 1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office 
of  War  Information  has  prepared  and 
released  for  publication  in  today's  morn- 
ing newspapers  a  story  entitled  "Amer- 
ica's Airlines  in  the  War." 

This  story  details  in  part  the  activities 
of  the  civilian  airlines  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  operating  everywhere  in  connec- 
tion with  our  country's  war  program. 

Because  the  commercial  airlines  are 
the  only  industry  under  the  American 
flag  which  simultaneously  and  without 
delay  can  be  both  commercial  and  com- 
bat, it  has.  been  necessary  for  the  censor 
to  withhold  most  of  the  thoroughly  re- 
markable accomplishments  of  our  great 
airlines. 

Tliat  these  accomplishments  are  re- 
markable is  shown  by  the  statement  of 
Harold  L.  George  when  he  said: 

If  it  had  not  been  for  their  (air  lines  In 
world-wide  air  transportation)  wholejiearted 
spirit  of  cooperation.  It  would  have  been  aa 
nearly  impossible  as  anything  can  be  im- 
possible for  us  (the  Army)  to  carry  out  the 
Jcb  in  the  way  it  has  been  done. 

This  fact  is  highlighted  by  the  state- 
ment of  <3en.  George  C.  Marshall.  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  on 
September  27. 1943,  that: 

without  global  air  transportation  America 
could  not  have  fought  the  type  of  global  war 
it  is  now  waging.  Air  transportation  la  what 
made  possible  both  quick  organlBatton  cf 
our  Army  from  a  peacetime  footing  to  one  of 
wartime  as  well  as  the  type  of  war  cvir  coun- 
try is  now  waging. 

Secretary  of  War  Stimson  has  said: 

civil  air  transportation  is  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  war  effort.  Key  airline  personnel 
should  be  encouraged  to  stay  at  their  posts. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  our  coun- 
try's Air  Force  and  its  right  arm,  the 
commercial  air  lines.  On  the  three  pre- 
vious occasions  when  our  Nation's  Air 
Force  was  called  upon,  it  was  unfortu- 
nately necessary  that  Congress  criticize. 
Today,  throughout  this  war,  it  brings 
pride  to  all  of  us  to  know  that  past  short- 
comings are  no  longer  true,  and  that  we 
can  be  proud  of  America's  air  power — 
both  military  and  civilian. 
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Wlien.  In  1916,  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  faced  the  bandit  Villa  in 
Mexico,  America  owned  but  eight  service 
airplanes,  and  these  lasted  less  than  2 
months.  Our  cavalry  was  massacred  at 
Carizal  for  want  of  a  single  airplane  ca- 
pable of  taking  the  air. 

When,  in  April  1917,  we  entered  World 
War  No.  1.  America  stood  fourteenth 
among  the  great  powers  so  far  as  en- 
couragement to  aviation  was  concerned. 
As  the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
Honorable  Clarence  P.  Lea,  stated  In  his 
memorable  report  on  his  investigation  of 
our  aviation  in  World  War  No.  1,  our 
country  did  accomplish  miracles,  but  only 
after  tremendous  delay.  In  fact,  though 
we  entered  the  war  in  April  1917,  original 
military  plans  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  did  not  call  for  a  single 
American-built  airplane  to  reach  Europe 
until  May  of  1918  nor  to  be  on  the  front 
lines  until  August  1918.  The  men  of 
those  days,  patriotic,  earnest,  and  sin- 
core  in  their  efforts,  made  the  production 
schedule,  but  the  American  flag,  although 
on  schedule,  first  crossed  the  western 
front  In  American-built  airplane  equip- 
ment only  approximately  3  months  be- 
fore tl-.e  termination  of  the  war.  It  took 
approximately  16  months  for  the  produc- 
tion of  American  ingenuity  to  appear  in 
the  air  in  combat  with  the  enemy— and 
even  then  the  production  of  our  factories 
was  a  copy  of  a  European  design  so  far 
as  the  airplane  was  concerned. 

Further,  when  in  February  1934  our 
Army  Air  Force  was  called  upon  to  fly 
the  air  mail,  the  results  were  disastrous. 
Thus,  on  each  of  the  flrst  three  times 
that  our  Air  Force  was  called  upon  to 
meet  an  emergency,  America  had  cause 
to  regret  the  results  first  obtained,  even 
though  at  the  end.  upon  each  of  these 
three  occasions,  our  aerial  effort  became 
satisfactorj-. 

Therefore,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
today  to  invite  attention  to  the  release 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information.  On 
June  7.  1943,  6  months  ago,  the  Office  of 
War  Information  released  a  statement 
as  to  what  our  military  air  transport  had 
accomplished.  Today  they  released  a 
statement  of  the  accomplishments  of  our 
civilian  air  transport. 

With  all  due  credit  to  the  great  of- 
ficers and  men  in  our  Army  and  Navy 
Air  Forces,  much  of  the  success  that  has 
come  to  our  country  during  this  war  by 
force  of  our  air  power  belongs  to  the 
far-reaching  decision  made  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  when  on  June 
22.  1938.  they  enacted  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  and  decreed  in  the  very  be- 
ginning that  it  was  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress that  an  air-transport  system  should 
be  built,  not  alone  for  the  Postal  Service 
and  the  commerce  of  our  country,  but 
also  fit  for  the  requirements  of  our  na- 
tional defense  both  present  and  future. 
This  decision  of  the  Congress,  followed 
by  timely  appropriations,  made  possible 
a  partnership  between  the  Air  Forces  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  air  power  of 
the  civilian  air  lines.  The  two  became  a 
team.  The  theoretical  plans  drawn  by 
the  Army  and  the  civilian  airlines  as 
early  as  1936.  and  brought  up  to  date  in 
1937,  were  welded  together  and  made  a 


reality  by  the  farsighted  action  of  our 
Congress  of  1938. 

When  the  Japs  struck  their  disastrous 
blow  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  December  1941. 
the  foresight  of  the  Congress  was  more 
than  justified.  The  civilian  air  Unes  went 
into  military  action  within  a  few  mo- 
ments thereafter,  flying  emergency  mis- 
sions, hauling  precious  materiel  and  do- 
ing those  things  which  a  peaceful  nation 
had  neglected  to  do  before  the  enemy's 
ruthless  attack.  This  House  can  be  proud 
of  its  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  as  then  constituted  and 
headed  by  the  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea, 
whose  leadership  in  aviation  has  been 
felt  by  this  House  since  1918.  The  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  that  body  in  1938 
made  possible  the  air  support  that 
stopped  Rommel  in  1S42  less  than  100 
n.iles  from  the  Suez  Canal.  Had  Rom- 
mel progressed  another  hundred  miles  to 
the  Suez,  anything  might  have  happened. 
The  Russians,  taken  from  the  rear  in  the 
Caucasus,  might  not  have  been  able  to 
resist  and  might  have  collapsed,  thus 
permitting  Germany  and  Japan  to  join 
hands  in  India.  Our  Nation  might  thus 
have  found  itself  in  a  war  of  a  hundred 
years  duration.  Also,  had  not  our  Con- 
gress provided  for  civilian  air  trans- 
portation across  the  Pacific  and  into 
Alaska,  EHitch  Harbor  might  have  fallen 
and  Australia  might  have  been  unable  to 
repel  the  invader. 

The  destiny  of  our  country  was  pre- 
served by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938  and  its  wise  provisions  for  the  part- 
nership of  the  air  lines  and  the  military 
in  the  interest  of  national  defense.  It 
was  fortunate,  also,  that  ex-military  men 
were  in  the  positions  of  trust  at  the  head 
of  our  Nation's  air  lines  so  that  our  Army 
could  turn  over  vital  missions  without 
question  and  let  civilians  run  such  mis- 
sions in  the  days  before  we  had  sufficient 
officers  and  men  in  uniform. 

Now  we  have  before  us  the  release  of 
O.  W.  L  It  tells  some  of  the  things  the 
civihan  air  lines  have  done  for  our  coun- 
try. Let  me  express  the  hope  that  this 
body  will  take  a  leaf  out  of  its  book  of 
the  past  and,  in  time  of  war,  prepare  for 
peace  just  as  in  time  of  peace  it  pre- 
pared for  war. 

Our  brothers  and  our  sons,  when  they 
return  at  the  end  of  this  great  struggle. 
may  say  to  us  something  Uke  what  was 
said  in  a  letter  recently  received  by  Gov- 
ernor Neely,  of  West  Virginia,  and  quoted 
by  him  in  supporting  necessary  legisla- 
tion for  civil  aviation :  "Dad,  what  have 
you  been  doing  for  us  while  we've  been 
away  fighting  the  war?"  Let  none  of  us 
be  in  the  guilty  position  of  not  providing 
now  for  the  needs  of  our  returning 
heroes — of  not  now  providing  for  jobs 
for  those  boys  when  they  return — not  a 
couple  years  later.  A  bread  line  is  no 
welcome  for  returning  fliers. 

It  took  3  years  to  pass  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1926.  The  act  which  ulti- 
mately became  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938  was  introduced  in  its  original 
form  in  1935  and  still  it  took  2  years  ac- 
tive work  before  it  was  passed  in  Con- 
gress. Let  us  not  have  a  bread  line  of 
returning    pilots,    mechanics,    and    Air 


Force  heroes  for  2  or  3  years  after  Ger- 
many cracks. 

There  is  a  bill  before  this  House  now, 
in  fact,  it  has  been  too  long  before  this 
House,  called  the  Lea  civil  aviation  bill. 
It  has  been  studied  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  approximately  12  months.  It 
has  been  the  principal  business  before 
that  entire  committee  during  the  year 
1943. 

Let  us  have  action  now  on  H.  R.  3420. 
This  O.  W.  I.  release,  copies  of  which 
are  now  available  to  all  Members  of 
Congress,  tells  in  plain  English  what  our 
civilians  were  able  to  do  at  an  expense 
ro  trifling,  throughout  the  40  years 
which  the  airplane  has  existed,  that  it  is 
only  as  much  as  this  war  costs  for  2  or  3 
days.  It  is  a  cheap  investment.  The 
O.  W.  I.  has  told  you  the  value  of  our 
1938  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  in  war.  Let 
us  enact  H.  R.  3420  so  that  some  future 
Member  of  this  body  can  stand  before 
you  and  show  what  this  Congress  did  for 
our  returning  boys.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  H.  R.  3420. 


The  Vursell  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  De- 
cember 20.  1943: 

THE     \fRSELL     BILL 

The  Senate  frustrated  the  plot  of  the 
fourth  termites  to  steal  the  soldiers"  voles  In 
the  next  year's  election,  but  it  failed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  meiins  of  enfranchising  the 
soldiers.  As  the  Tribune  has  repeatedly  said. 
Congress  inu.'-t  take  affirmative  action  to 
compel  the  administration  to  cooperate  with 
States  in  dispatching  absentee  ballots  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  or  the  voting  will  be  sabo- 
taged by  Mr.  Roosevelfs  two  ex-Republican 
stooges  as  It  was  In  1942. 

Representative  Charles  W.  Vup.sell,  a 
down?tate  Illinois  Republican,  has  intro- 
duced ft  bill  In  the  House  which  provides 
simple  and  workable  machinery  for  collect- 
ing service  ballets.  The  Senate,  after  it 
rejected  the  Lucas-Green  vote-stealing  bill, 
contended  itself  with  urging  the  Slates  to 
take  "appropriate  action"  to  assure  soldier 
vjtes.  Representative  Vursell  recommends 
three  specific  actions  to  the  States.  They  are 
the  advancement  of  primary  dates  to  per- 
mit time  for  transmitting  ballots  oversea! 
aft--  the  nominations,  the  amendment  of 
absentee-ballot  laws  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  the  waiver  of  registration  requirements 
for  men  and  women  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
merchant  marine. 

The  Important  part  of  the  Vursell  bill  is 
its  provisions,  requiring  the  Army  and  Navy 
to  cooperate  with  the  Slates.  This  is  essen- 
tial If  Me«;sr=.  Knox  and  Stimson  are  to  be 
prevented  fr^m  sabotaging  soldier  voting 
as  they  did  a  year  ago.  The  Army  and  Navy 
are  directed  to  distribute  postcard  applica- 
tions to  service  men  and  women  by  Septem- 


ber 1  abroad  and  by  October  1  In  this  coun- 
try, and  to  give  air-mail  priority  to  trans- 
mission of  ballo*-  abroad  and  back  to  State 
election  officials. 

Tills  is  a  workable  plan.  It  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
and  given  their  united  backing.  The  Re- 
publican Party  wants  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors to  vote  because  it  Is  their  right  and  duty 
as  citizens  to  do  so.  The  fourth  term  ma- 
nipulators have  already  demonstrated  that 
they  don't  want  them  to  vote  unless  the  votes 
can   be  sIoU'q  for  Mr.   Roosevelt. 


Lea  Ariation  Bill,  H.  R.  3420 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF  ARKANS.AL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel urging  early  enactment  of  the  Lea 
aviation  bill.  H.  R.  3420: 

PASS    THE    LEA    BILL  I 

Among  the  paramount  duties  of  Congress, 
which  should  be  performed  at  this  session. 
Is  to  provide  by  law  for  the  pcst-war  develop- 
ment and  regulation  of  aviation. 

Because  of  the  war,  aviation  has  received 
a  tremendous  development  in  its  technical 
and  operational  aspects. 

The  mOot  efficient  planes  ever  known  have 
been  produced  for  military  purposes,  Includ- 
ing large-scale  transporiali(  n  over  land  and 
sea 

This  va.st  mechanical  efficiency  will  be  car- 
ried over  into  peacetime  and  carried  further. 

The  development  of  huge  air  forces  will  re- 
turn to  civil  life  thousands  of  young  and 
able  men  attuned  to  aviation,  including 
skiUed  pilots,  highly  trained  mechanics,  and 
experienced  supervisors  They  should  be 
enabled  to  continue  their  profession. 

To  meet  the  enormous  demands  of  global 
warfare,  huge  factories  have  been  con- 
structed. These  will  be  available  for  civil 
production  after  the  war.  witn  the  world's 
most  compe'.ent  workmen. 

Inland  airfields  have  been  multiplied,  and 
nev;  transocean  routes  have  been  pioneeied. 
We  should  not  abandon  all  such  utilities. 

The  physical  basis  therefore  exists  for  mak- 
ing civil  aviation  one  of  the  Nation's  giant 
peace  Industries. 

But  the  laws  relating  to  aviation  lag  behind 
the  times,  and  these  laws  need  to  be  revised 
In  accordance  with  the  technological  ad- 
vances. 

However,  the  fcundntion  exists  for  proper 
legislative  action. 

It  exists  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
19'38,  and  the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Act  of 
1939. 

For  our  pre-war  period  thcae  statutes 
served  well. 

Under  them.  American  civil  aviation  expe- 
rienced a  construction  and  rapid  develop- 
ment surpassing  that  of  all  other  countries 
combined. 

Legally,  therefore,  all  that  needs  to  be  dene 
Is  to  combine  and  revise  these  statutes,  to 
make  them  fit  the  needs  of  the  day;  and 
this  is  being  done  In  the  Lea  bill,  now  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  H.  R.  3420. 

An  outstanding  merit  of  the  bill  Is  that 
It    recognizes   that    domestic    aviation    la   a 
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phase  of  interstate  commerce,  and  proposes 
to  establish  for  It  uniform  Federal  regulation. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  separate  Jurisdic- 
tions by  48  States,  with  as  many  sets  of  unre- 
lated and  even  conflicting  laws,  would  seri- 
ously retard  the  fullest  and  best  use  of  what 
may  be  called  the  new  aviation. 

Likewise,  with  many  new  foreign  routes 
surveyed  and  available.  American  air  traffic  to 
other  continents  must  assume  a  new  Im- 
portance, and  the  Federal  Government  alone 
Is  capable  of  necessary  governmental  action 
In  this  field,  and  of  correlating  overseas  and 
domestic  air  traffic. 

A  modernized  aeronautics  act  should  en- 
compass this  situation,  and  the  Lea  bill  does 
so. 

There  may  be  some  points  in  the  pending 
bill  which  call  for  amendment,  but  these  are 
minor  and  should  be  readily  adjustable. 

The  essential  matter  Is  the  Lea  bill  Itself. 

The  aviation  industry  needs  It  and  Is  wholly 
united  behind  it,  and  the  country  needs  It  In 
the  national  interest. 

Some  have  said  It  would  transgress  State 
rights. 

Among  those  who  believe  otherwise  are 
John  xierry.  a  member  of  the  Aeronautical 
Advisory  Commission  of  Ohio;  Wilfrid 
OLeary,  of  the  Wyoming  State  Aeronautical 
Commission;  and  C.  M.  Sharrar,  chairman  of 
the  Nebraska  Aeronautics  Commission,  all  of 
whom  have  endorsed  the  bill. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  undesirable  cen- 
tralization. 

It  is  one  of  regulation  of  foreign  and  in- 
terstate commerce,  which  the  Constitution 
vests  in  Congress. 

Sd  let  Congress  proceed  with  Its  constitu- 
tional duty,  and  pass  the  Lea  bill. 


Let's  Facilitate  Voting  for  Men  and 
Women  in  the  Armed  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  include  herewith  a 
brief  speech  made  by  me  over  the  Martin 
Agronsky  news  broadcast  program  of  the 
Blue  Network  of  more  than  100  radio 
stations  on  Tuesday  morning,  December 
21.  1943.  In  this  short  speech  I  offer  a 
few  brief  and  pointed  reasons  for  my 
support  of  the  Green-Lucas  soldiers'  vot- 
ing bill. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

Congressman  Coffee.  Yes;  I  am  In  favor 
cf  a  Federal  ballot  for  servicemen,  Mr. 
Agronsky.  If  soldier  voting  is  left  to  the 
States  It  means  that  soldiers  will  not  be 
able  to  vote  in  1944.  If  there  are  48  differ- 
ent, complicated,  unwieldy  procedures,  sol- 
dier votes  regrettably  will  be  counted  In  the 
thousands,  perhaps  only  the  hundred.s.  In 
1942,  under  the  State  set-up.  only  28,000 
soldiers  voted — out  of  7,500.000  in  the  armed 
forces.  That  Is  only  1  soldier  out  of  every 
250.  You  cannot  very  well  expect  soldiers 
In  Sicily  or  marines  in  New  Britain  Island 
to  have  studied  the  complex  voting  require- 
ments of  their  home  States.  No  matter  how 
good  a  Stat€  voting  law  Is,  It  cannot  com- 
pare with  a  simple,  uniform  Federal  ballot 
which  every  soldier  can  understand.    That 


Is  why  a  Federal  war  ballot  as  provided  In 
the  Green-Lucas  bill  is  so  necessary.  It  Is 
the  only  way  soldiers  will  vote  In  large  num- 
bers. I  know  there  has  been  much  specula- 
tion that  soldiers  are  not  interested  In 
voting.  But  soldiers  themselves  must  decide 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  vote.  The 
chance  to  vote  has  to  be  there  for  them. 
This  is  not  a  States'  rights  Issue.  Senator 
Carter  Glass,  that  great  and  venerable 
champion  of  States'  rights  from  Virginia, 
has  assured  the  Nation  It  Is  not.  If  Uncle 
Sam  has  the  power  to  raise  an  Army,  has  It 
not  the  power  to  protect  the  voting  rights 
of  those  in  this  Army?  Soldiers  who  are  fit 
to  die  for  America  are  fit  to  vote  In  America. 
They  must  have  the  right  to  choose  those 
whom  they  want  to  govern  their  country. 
The  House  of  Representatives  should  correct 
this  slap  in  the  face  at  12,000.000  citizen- 
soldiers.  We  must  give  them  a  simple  Fed- 
eral ballot.  We  must  not  have  conscription 
without  representation. 


H.  R.  3892 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  require  that  psychiatric  examinations 
be  given  to  members  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  prior  to  their  trial  l)efore 
certain  courts  martial.  I  hope  that  the 
proper  committee  of  the  House  will  give 
consideration  to  this  legislation  soon 
after  we  return  on  January  10. 

Due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  to  raise  a  huge  armed  iorce  in 
a  very  short  time,  many  men  who  have 
been  inducted  into  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  had  very  unstable  psychiatric  back- 
grounds. Other  thousands  now  serving 
in  the  various  battle  fronts  are  going  to 
return  to  the  United  States  with  shat- 
tered minds  and  nerves.  Certainly  it  is 
not  asking  too  much  to  require  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  to  give  any  sol- 
dier or  sailor  charged  with  a  serious  of- 
fense a  psychiatric  examination. 

A  few  years  ago  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts enacted  legislation  requiring  a  psy- 
chiatric examination  for  any  person  ar- 
rested and  accused  of  committing  a 
felony. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  follows: 

A  bill  to  require  that  psychiatric  examina- 
tions be  given  to  members  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  prior  to  their  trial  before 
certain  courts  martial 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  prior  to  the  trial 
of  any  member  of  the  land  forces  of  the 
United  States  before  a  general  or  special 
court  martial  or  prior  to  the  trial  of  any 
member  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  before  a  general  or  summary  covnt 
martial,  he  shr.ll  be  given  a  psychiatric  ex- 
amination under  the  direction  of  the  court. 
to  determine  his  mental  condition  and  the 
existence  of  any  mental  disease  or  defect. 
The  physicians  making  such  examinRtion 
shall  file  a  report  of  their  Investigation  with 
the  court,  and  such  report  shall  be  accessible 
to  the  trial  judge  advocate  or  Judge  advocate. 
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«s5i8tant  trial  Judge  advccates  or  assistant 
udge  advocates,  aa  the  case  may  be,  the  de- 
letxbe  ccunfiel.  and  assistant  deTense  ccunsela 
who  are  appointed  for  such  court  martial, 
and  to  any  counsel  selected  by  the  accused  to 
represent  him  In  bis  defense  before  the 
cctxrt. 


World  Literacy 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 


OF 


HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
d'f  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
cf  the  House  to  the  wonderful  work  for 
■world  literacy  that  is  now-  going  forward, 
largely  through  the  use  of  comparatively 
new  phonetic  alphabets.  So  outstanding 
has  been  the  prcgress  in  this  field  and  so 
important  is  world  literacy  to  the  cause 
of  international  peace  and  understand- 
ing, that  I  want  to  ixisert  In  the  Record 
a  letter  just  received  from  the  Honorable 
Robert  L.  Owen.  Mr.  Owen,  in  addition 
to  having  served  with  great  distinction 
In  the  United  States  Senate  as  one  of 
Oklahoma's  first  two  Senators,  has  been 
a  leader  in  this  great  new  movement  for 
world  education.  He  has  developed  and 
perfected  the  global  alphabet,  which 
adopts  a  standard  uniform  phonetic  al- 
phabet in  which  all  languages  cf  the 
civilized  world  and  even  primitive  tribes 
can  be  written. 

In  the  accompanying  letter  Senator 
Owen  explains  the  progress  of  the  work 
In  literacy  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  Russia  which,  through  phonetic  al- 
phabets has  taught  its  people  with  over 
200  different  languages  and  dialects  how 
to  read  and  write.  He  also  outlines  the 
work  of  Dr.  Pi-ank  C.  Laubach  who  has 
been  50  successful  in  teaching  even  prim- 
itive tribes  of  Africa  and  elsewhere  how 
to  read  and  write: 

Washington,  D.  C  ,  December  18,  1943. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney. 

House  of  Representath^es. 

My  Deai  Mh.  Congressman:  By  use  of  pho- 
netic alphabets,  the  Soviet  Republics  of  Rus- 
sia have  abolished  Illiteracy  In  Russia  and 
enabled  the  people  of  Russia  with  Incredible 
speed  to  write,  read,  and  print  over  200  lan- 
guages and  dialects  In  Russia.  These  alpha- 
bets differ  from  each  other  but  being  pho- 
netic and  comprising  only  about  30  letters, 
the  alphabets  can  be  learned  within  1  day. 
Within  2  decades.  Russia  not  only  abolished 
Illiteracy,  but  by  Intensive  training  In  mod- 
ern artfi  and  sciences.  In  modern  technology, 
ai;d  modern  engineering  the  Russian  people 
have  Increased  their  production  over  400  per- 
cent In  spite  of  the  greatest  dlfOcultles.  Their 
achievements  In  mass  production  of  the  mu- 
nitions of  war  and  the  patriotism  and  morale 
built  up  by  this  system  la  demonstrating  Its 
efSciency  on  the  present  batUeflelds  of  In- 
vaded western  Russia. 

Russia  Is  not  alone  in  this  conquest  of 
Illiteracy  and  poverty,  but  80  other  nationali- 
ties speaking  80  other  languages  are  in  process 
and  have  gone  a  long  way  in  the  last  10  years 
cf  al>oIlshlng  Illiteracy  In  Cliina.  India,  Philip- 
pines. Malaya,  southwestern  Asia.  In  Africa, 
In  tlie  Caribbean  and  in  South  America.   The 


movement  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
comparatively  recent  and  is  moving  success- 
fully forward  under  the  Iciidership  cf  Dr. 
Prank  C.  Laubach,  Ph.  D..  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  Literacy  and  Christian  Litera- 
ture. 156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 

This  committee  was  organized  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  over  120  foreign  missionary 
societies  now  engaged,  and  for  years  have  been 
engaged,  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  funda- 
mental righteousness  and  human  brother- 
hood throughout  the  world.  Tliey  fully  de- 
serve the  support  of  the  Government,  and  I 
appeal  to  you  to  call  attention  again  to  their 
invaluable  services  in  the  development  of  a 
new  world  of  abundance,  peace,  and  Justice. 

On  Thursday,  July  8,  19-i3,  you  put  in  the 
Congressional  Rbcoed  my  review  of  Dr.  Lau- 
bach s  book.  "Tiie  Silent  Billion  Speak."  Your 
remarks  on  that  occasion  were  reprinted  and 
the  National  Committee  on  Literacy  ordered 
over  20,000  copies,  which  tiJey  t>ent  through- 
out the  world. 

May  I  not  now  call  your  attention  to  a 
brief  quotation  from  Dr.  Laubach  s  conclud- 
ing chapter  of  that  book  as  follows: 

"The  experiences  described  In  the  preced- 
ing chapters  have  made  me  an  optimist  In 
the  face  of  our  present  tragedy.  I  have  seen 
hew  easy  It  Is  to  win  the  friendship  of 
people — people  anywhere — If  only  we  ap- 
proach them  In  a  spirit  of  unselfish  sharing. 
The  world  Is  divided  into  an  Intini  y  of  small 
groups,  each  expecting  hostility  from  the 
other  and  therefore  on  the  defensive.  There 
Is  suspicion  between  white  and  colored  races, 
between  religions,  between  natlonal.s  and  for- 
eigners, between  rich  and  poor,  capital  and 
labor,  between  educated  and  Illiterate,  be- 
tween those  speaking  different  languages,  be- 
tween families  and  often  within  families. 
When  we  seek  to  serve  groups  outside  cur 
own,  v.e  must  prove  our  friendship  and  pa- 
tiently wait  for  this  Initial  suspicion  to  dis- 
appear, and  this  requires  self-control,  for 
one's  instinct  Is  to  give  like  for  like,  snub  for 
snub,  dislike  for  dislike. 

"But  self-restraint  and  tact  can  replace 
this  defense  mechanism  with  mutual  good 
will.  It  has  been  thrilling  to  discover  how 
quickly  such  ventures  as  literacy  campaigns, 
disease  control,  and  agricultural  missions 
melt  away  these  dislikes  and  su.spicions.  The 
glad  good  news  I  want  to  shout  from  the 
housetops  is  that  America  can  work  a  world 
miracle.  If  we  care  enough  and  serve  selflessiy 
enough — that  It  Is  far,  far  easier  than  we  ever 
could  have  dreamed. 

"It  Is  net  only  easy  but  It  is  enormously 
important.  For  we  now  se>?m  to  be  emerging 
into  a  new  age,  when.  Instead  of  many  little 
antagonistic  worlds,  we  hcpe  to  have  world 
brotherhood  and  a  world  government.  It  Is 
a  glorious  hope,  but  It  vill  come  only  as 
people  of  different  cultur?s  and  bdck- 
groimds  learn  kindly  tcleraticn  and  glory  in 
united  diversity.  While  statesmen  feel  their 
way  to  political  world  union,  we  must  find 
great  enterprises  like  the  common  struggle 
against  illiteracy  to  bring  about  confidence 
and  the  will  to  cooperate  without  which  po- 
litical union  will  be  impossible. 

"Everything  that  is  happening  today  Is 
pushing  America  more  Irrevocably,  whether 
she  will  or  not,  out  Into  every  corner  of  the 
world.  When  the  smoke  of  this  war  clears 
away,  we  will  not  again  draw  back  in  our 
shell  like  a  snail;  not  this  time.  Our  youth 
will  pour  Into  10,000  communities  all  over 
this  planet  to  teach  and  to  serve.  Just  as 
our  teachers  have  gone  to  the  Philippines 
during  these  past  20  years  and  our  mission- 
aries have  gone  to  foreign  lands.  America's 
Influence  will  be  lelt  to  the  comers  of  the 
earth. 

"The  Second  World  War,  with  Its  Incredible 
development  of  air  transportation,  has  shat- 
tered American  Isolationism.  Planes  that  can 
cross  the  oceans  and  return  without  refueling 
have  thrown  every  country  Into  our  back 
yard.  Turn  a  radio  dial  and  listen  to  Chung- 


king. Cairo.  Moscow,  Sydney.  Who  Is  my 
neighbor?  Every  man,  every  race,  and  every 
country.  No  nation  is  any  longer  safe  until 
the  whole  world  is  safe.  We  cannot  have 
peace  anywhf-re  until  tliere  is  peace  every- 
where,   Isclaiion  IS  out.     •     •     • 

"V.'e  ought  right  now  to  be  building  up 
a  fund  for  the  cause  of  literacy — a  miUioa 
dollars  for  Africa,  anorher  million  for  South 
America,  and  two  millioirs  for  Asia — so  that 
we  can  start  helpiiog  these  countries  im- 
mediatclj  the  war  is  over. 

■■Cliriotiai.s  across  America,  as  I  have  told 
them  about  literacy  have  exclaimed  hun- 
dreds of  limes.  "This  Is  the  most  stupendous 
challenge  in  the  whole  world.'  It  is  Indeed 
one  of  the  finest  openings  ever  given  the 
church  through  v.hich  she  may  bless  the 
whole  human  race  and  pour  the  love  of 
Christ  into  hiim.in  society.  It  is  God's  awful 
call  to  Christians  in  this  awful  hour. 

"America,  you  have  the  chance  cf  10.000 
years  to  help  the  world.  Our  peace  and 
world  peace  demand  that  we  shall  grow 
large  enouph  ^nd  become  Christlike  soon 
eirc-u  'h  to  lavish  onr  love  In  humble  service 
for  the  whole  woild.  If  we  use  this  rich 
opportunity  to  ccrry  Christ  to  Asia  and  Africa, 
then  peace-loving  China,  with  a  fourth  of 
the  worlds  population,  peace-loving  India, 
with  cne-fif'h  of  all  the  people  in  the  world, 
a'.d  th'^  meelc,  song-lcving  Africans  will  join 
us  in  bu'lding  'a  kingdom  of  heaven  on 
e.irth."  Then  at  last  'the  meek  shall  Inherit 
the  earth.'  " 

To  this  appeal  of  Dr.  Laubach  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  World  Literacy  Committee, 
I  am  in  deep  sympr.thy  and  I  believe  the  body 
of  the  American  perple  will  approve  the  gov- 
ernmental support  implied  In  the  above  quo- 
tations. 

I  enclose  by  separate  mail  a  copy  of  Senate 
Document  133,  offering  the  global  alphabet 
as  a  mechanism  by  which  more  economically 
and,  I  hope,  with  usefulness  to  accomplish 
this  task  by  substitutir.g,  to  the  extent  de- 
sirable, a  phonetic,  etenoeraphlc  alphabet 
by  v.hich  all  of  these  languages  can  be  easily 
written,  read,  and  printed  In  the  local  lan- 
guage. Through  this  global  alphabet  all  of 
the.-e  nations,  including  Russia  and  China, 
can  learn  conversational  English  with  high 
speed  fvnd  render  more  effective  thereby  the 
principles  of  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  technological  Improvements 
m  the  arts  and  sciences  developed  In  the 
American  laboratories  and  In  our  agricul- 
tural department. 

My  contribution  of  the  global  alphabet  1 
have  offered  to  my  Government  In  the  con- 
viction that  It  has  incalculable  potentiali- 
ties In  promoting  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples of  the  Moscow  Conference. 

With  sentiments  of  the  greatest  respect.  I 
am  as  ever,  faithfully,  your  friend, 

Robert  L.  Owen. 


Nations  at  War 


EiriENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR^ES 

Monday.  December  20, 1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difQcult 
to  maintain  an  accurate  check  of  the 
line-up  of  nations  in  today's  global  strug- 
gle. For  the  sake  of  information,  I  in- 
clude here  a  recent  tabulation: 

The  second  anniversary  of  United  States 
entry  Into  World  War  No.  2  finds  the  nations 
of  the  world  lined  up  44  on  oiu:  side,  6  with 


the  enemy,  9  neutral,  and  7  requiring  special 
classification. 

On  our  side:  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia. 
BrazU.  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Etomlnlcan  Re- 
public, Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethio- 
pia, French  Committee,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Guatemala.  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India. 
Iran,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand.  Nicaragua,  Nor- 
way, Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines, 
Poland,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  United  States,  Uru- 
guay, Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia;  total,  44. 

The  enemy:  Bulgaria,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Japan,  Rumania,  and  Thailand;  total,  6. 

Neutrals:  Afghanistan,  Argentina.  Eire, 
Portugal,  Saudi  Arabia.  Spain,  Sweden. 
Switzerland,  and  Turkey:  total,  9. 

In  special  categories  are:  Finland — at  war 
with  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  but  not  at 
war  with  the  United  States.  Italy — cobellig- 
crent  of  the  United  Nations.  Austria,  Den- 
mark, Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania — ckcu- 
pied  without  governments  In  exile  and  main- 
taining diplomatic  representatives  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Included  on  our  side  are  a  number  of  na- 
tions who  have  not  actually  declared  war  but 
have  broken  diplomatic  relations  with  at 
least  some  of  the  Axis  Powers. 


Railroads,  Maintenance-of-Way, 
Disparities  in  Wage  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
received  under  date  of  December  9,  1943, 
from  the  Director.  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation: 

Office  of  Defense  Transportation. 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  9,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Richard  B.  Wigglesworth, 
House   o/    Representatives. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Wigglesworth:  Reference  is 
nir.de  to  your  letter  of  November  26,  1943, 
in  which  you  inquire  respecting  reported  dis- 
parities between  wage  rates  paid  by  rail- 
roads to  their  maintenance-of-way  em- 
ployees and  the  rates  paid  by  contractors  to 
employee.s  doing   similar   work. 

It  has  been  common  railroad  practice  for 
many  years  to  contract  with  private  com- 
panies for  the  construction  of  new  track  fa- 
cilities. Ordinarily,  maintenance  forces  di- 
rectly employed  by  the  railroads  repair,  re- 
build, and  »nalntaln  tracks  and  roadbeds 
whereas  new  construction  is  contracted  to 
(jutside  companies.  While  the  track-laying 
portion  of  new-track  construction  work  Is 
similar  to  the  worl:  of  railroad  malntenance- 
of-way  employees,  the  largest  part  of  new- 
track  construction  involves  the  use  of  heavy 
machinery  for  excavating,  filling,  and  grad- 
ing the  roadway. 

The  railroads  have  no  control  over  the  wage 
rates  paid  by  contractors,  since  such  work  Is 
contracted  on  a  unit  basis.  Although  we 
do  not  have  detailed  Information  on  those 
points,  I  believe  It  Is  true  that  generally  the 
wages  paid  by  contractors  to  employees  in 
railroad  work  are  higher  than  the  wage  rates 
which  ar"  paid  by  the  railroads  to  their  own 
employee^.  One  reason  for  the  higher  rates 
paid  by  contractors  Is  the  necessity  for  as- 


sembling large  labor  forces  for  relatively 
short  p>erlods  of  temporary  work.  In  addi- 
tion, construction  companies  usually  must 
recruit  their  employees  In  urban  areas  In 
competition  with  other  employers  while 
many  railroad  track  workers  are  recruited 
from  small  communities  where  rates  are  rel- 
atively low.  Moreover,  railroad  maintenance 
workers  enjoy  a  number  of  advantages  not 
shared  by  construction  workers,  such  as  a 
considerable  degree  of  permanency  of  em- 
ployment, free  transportation  privileges,  and 
seniority  rights. 

I  Invite  your  consideration  of  these  points 
which  I  believe  account  at  least  in  part  for    | 
the    wage    disparity    concerning    which    you    : 
have  Inquired.    I  should  also  like  to  add  that 
the  prospects  seem  quite  good  that  the  wage    i 
disparity   will   be  somewhat   lessened    when    ' 
\   the  present  wage  dispute  Involving  railroad 
nonoperatlng  employees  Is  settled. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  railroads  to  secure 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  construction  contracts  such  as 
discussed  above.  I  trust  that  the  above  sup- 
plies the  desired  Information  on  this  mat- 
ter. However,  If  you  need  additional  infor- 
mation, please  call  upon  me. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  B.  Eastman, 

Director. 


Kefauver  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

of  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  if 
ever  has  a  proposal  to  change  the  rules  of 
the  House  found  more  national  favor  than 
the  resolution  introduced  by  my  colleague 
I  Mr.  KEFAtrvER]  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  floor  of  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
desire  to  Include  here  an  excerpt  from  an 
article  by  Mr.  Prank  C.  Waldrop  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald: 

The  excerpt  follows: 

Representative  Estes  Kefauver,  of  Ten- 
nessee, has  proposed  via  House  Resolu- 
tion 327,  to  have  the  President's  Cabinet 
and  heads  of  Independent  executive  agen- 
cies appear  before  the  House  at  least  once 
every  2  weeks  for  questioning  from  the  floor. 

He  has  worked  out  a  very  elaborate  for- 
mula by  means  of  which  the  House  could 
keep  itself  Informed  of  what  Is  going  on 
downtown,  and  incidentally  keep  the  Ex- 
ecutive reminded  that  Congress  is  part  of 
the  Government,  too. 

Our  very  first  President,  George  Washing- 
ton, and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  were 
several  times  called  before  Congress  to  ex- 
plain their  doings. 

Washington  also  went  In  person  to  Con- 
gress to  make  his  constitutional  reports  on 
the  state  of  the  Union 

But  the  yapping  of  some  fresh  Congress- 
men Irritated  the  Father  of  Our  Country  so 
much  that,  after  one  particularly  loud  com- 
mittee hearing,  he  clapped  on  his  hat  and 
saifl  he'd  be  damned  if  he'd  come  back  ex- 
cept for  the  annual  report. 

By  the  time  Thomas  Jefferson  became 
President,  a  new  complication  had  developed. 
Jefferson  was  a  poor  public  speaker.  So  he 
decided  not  to  make  hla  annual  reports  In 
person  but  to  send  them  up  in  writing. 


Woodrow  Wilson  revived  the  policy  of  per- 
sonal reports  to  Congren.  and  Pranklln 
Roosevelt  has  made  It  standard. 

We'd  like  to  see  the  policy  extended  to  the 
regular  questioning  of  Cabinet  olBcers  and 
executive  agency  heads  from  the  House  floor, 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Kxfattveb. 

The  wisdom  of  reviving  this  personal  con- 
tact between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  has  strong  support  all  through  both 
major  political  parties. 

Representative  Kefattveh  Is  not  the  first 
to  advocate  It,  nor  does  he  claim  to  be. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  recommended  in  :864  that  Cabinet 
members  be  euthorlzed  to  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  whenever  measures  affecting 
their  departments  were  under  consideration. 
We  wonder  why  that  didn't  go  through.  It 
would  have  been  a  good  thing. 

In  1881,  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
recommended  the  same  thing  for  that  branch 
of  Congress.  But  It,  too,  fell  mysteriously 
Into  the  wastebasket. 

President  WlUlam  Howard  Taft,  In  his 
message  to  Congress  January  3.  1913.  made 
such  a  recommendation.  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Ellhu  Root,  President  James  A.  Garfield,  and 
John  W.  Davis  are  among  the  other  authori- 
ties on  government  who  have  Indorsed  such 
a  plan. 

Representative  Kefauvhi  says  that  the 
principal  reason  In  the  pest  against  bringing 
Cabinet  members  to  the  floor  was  that  Con- 
gress objected  to  so  nearly  aping  the  British 
system.  In  which  Cablhet  members  are  on 
the  floor  every  day — being  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Today,  any  cold,  realistic  analysis  of  our 
Government  forces  the  conclusion  that  the 
executive  branch  is  overstuffed  with  blanket 
authorities  and  power  given  It  by  Congress 
and  ratified  by  "ourt  decisions. 


Christmas  Message  From  the  Nation's 
Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  piursuant 
to  leave  granted,  I  present  the  following 
speech  I  prepared  for  radio  transcrip- 
tion in  my  district  for  printing  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Good  evening  friends  and  neighbors  in 
Oregon,  this  Christmas  night  through  the 
courtesy  of  KGW  and  radio  transcription,  I 
bring  you  greetings  from  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
The  Congress  has  adjourned  and  will  convene 
for  the  next  session.  January  10.  I  voted 
against  adjournment  regardless  of  our  need 
for  a  rest  after  a  long  and  arduous  session. 
I  urged  that  Congress  remain  at  its  post 
until  It  had  considered  and  passed  legisla- 
tion so  urgently  needed  right  now  covering 
food  subsidies,  keeping  down  living  costs  and 
preventing  Inflation,  the  soldiers'  musterlng- 
out  pay,  the  railroad  employees'  pay,  old-ag« 
security  increasing  the  miserly  pittance  tiow 
allowed  our  old  folks,  and  an  adequate  tax 
bill.  Our  men  in  uniform  are  not  deserting 
their  battle  lines  and  we  in  the  Congress 
should  not  desert  our  posts  In  times  of  great 
peril  to  our  country,  such  as  those  through 
wlilch  we  are  now  passing.  We  of  the  far 
west  coast  will  remain  here  as  time  and  war 
transportation  regulations  will  not  Justify  tb« 
6,000-mile  Journey  home  and  rettirn. 


A5662 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


The  President  has  Just  returned  to  the 
Capital  from  his  momentous  trip  to  the  Old 
World  cities  of  Cairo  and  Teheran.  In  these 
ancient  cities,  decisions  were  made  and  com- 
pacts arrived  at  which  will  shape  the  destiny 
of  the  world  for  centuries  to  come  and  we 
hope  will  so  ch<irt  the  course  of  world  events 
as  to  Insure  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  men. 

One    thousand   nine   hundred   and   forty- 
three  years  ago  this  day  a  most  slgniflcant 
event  took  place  In  another  city  of  the  old 
world    Just    a    little    way    from    Cairo    and 
Teheran  which  has  done  more  than  any  other 
event  In  all  recorded  hiatory  to  bring  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men.    Men  and 
women   of    th«   Christian    faith  everywhere 
•round  the  world  tonight  are  commerooratlng 
that   event — the   birth   of   the   Christ   In  • 
manger   In   Bethlehem.     That   night  a  sUr 
appeared  m  the  heavens  pointing  the  way. 
The  three  wise  men  followed  It  from  alar  as 
have  wise  men  everywhere  for  19  eenttirles. 
It  symbolizes  the  age-old  message  of  the  lowly 
Nazarece,  peace  and  the  brotherhood  of  men. 
Today,  with  all  the-world  a  battlefield  bathed 
In  blood.  Its  message  of  hope  shines  all  the 
brighter  through  the  night  of  darkness  that 
encompasses  the  world.    It  was  He  who  said. 
"Pray  for  them  which  despltefully  use  you." 
He  too  gave  His  own  life  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 
cross  that  the  world  might  be  saved.    Many 
of  our  patriot  fathers  of  old  went  forth  In 
battle  and  gave  their  lives  that  this  Nation 
might  have  freedom  and  down  through  the 
centuries  countless  numbers  of  others  have 
offered  their  blood  on  freedom's  battlefields 
that  our  lll)ertles  might  endure. 

Now  again  tonight  it  Is  "sweat,  blood,  and 
tears"  as  our  own  American  boys  are  en- 
gaged In  deadly  conflict  around  the  world 
defending  our  country  and  our  liberties 
against  foul  attacks  and  onslaughts  of  cruel 
and  designing  enemies  who  seek  to  destroy 
us. 

The  sons  and  fathers  of  America  who  to- 
night are  on  all  the  continents  of  the 
world  and  on  the  seven  seas  and  in  the  air- 
ways above  the  land  and  the  seas  are  uphold- 
ing the  best  traditions  of  loyalty  and  sac- 
rifice of  their  ancestors. 

These  American  boys  and  young  men  are 
proving  by  their  deeds  of  heroism  and  sac- 
rifice on  the  battle  fronts  that  to  them  the 
American  Creed  Is  a  living  thing — a  com- 
mand for  action.  Let  me  repeat  It  this 
Christmas  night  that  all  of  us  may  again 
rededicate  our  lives  to  our  country  and 
the  cause  for  which  oiu  boys  are  fighting 
overseas : 

THX    AMERICAN    CEZXO 

"I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
•a  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a 
democracy  In  a  republic;  a  sovereign  Na- 
tion of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect 
Union,  one  and  inseparable;  established  upon 
those  principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Jus- 
tice and  humanity  for  which  American 
patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  it  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it;  to  support  its  Constitu- 
tion: to  obey  its  la.ws;  to  respect  its  flag; 
and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies." 

Our  American  soldier  boys  are  tonight  de- 
fendmg  with  their  lives  our  country  against 
our  enemies. 

Tonight  your  hearts  are  weighted  down  as 
are  ours  here  in  this  nerve  center  of  the 
Nation,  our  Capital,  with  the  advent  of  the 
Christmas  season  and  knowing  that  millions 
of  sons  and  daughters  and  other  loved  ones 
are  scattered  around  the  world  from  the 
south  seas  to  the  Aleutians  ready  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  IX  necessary.  They  are 
facing  cruel,  relentless,  and  strong  enemies 
with  ctmnlng  designs  to  strike  them  down. 

Cordell  Hull,  our  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State,  said: 


"Since  Augtist  (1937)  I  have  proceeded 
here  on  the  theory  that  Japan  definitely 
contemplates  securing  domination  over  as 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  as  pos- 
sible in  Eastern  Asia  and  gradually  extend- 
ing her  control  through  the  Pacific  Islands 
to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  elsewhere, 
thereby  dominating  In  practical  effect,  that 
one-half  of  the  world;  and  that  she  Is  seek- 
ing this  objective  by  any  and  every  kind  of 
means:  that  at  the  same  time  I  have  gone  on 
the  theory  that  Germany  Is  equally  bent  on 
becoming  the  dominating  Colossus  of  conti- 
nental Europe." 

We   must  remember  that,  the  cnwade  for 
freedom   will   continue  as   iong   as   there   is 
avarice,  greed,  lust  for  power  and  hate  in  the 
world.     Jefferson  said   In  1787.  "The  tree  of 
liberty  mtist  be  refreshed  from  time  to  time 
with  the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants  "    In- 
deed the  tree  of  liberty  Is  being  refreshed  to- 
day with  the  precious  blood  and  sacrifice  of 
the  men  and  women  of  America  on  the  battle 
fronts  everywhere  supported  by  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  all  of  us  on  the  home  front. 
We  are  rekindling  the  fires  of  our  faith  in 
a  righteous  cause — the  defense  of  our  liber- 
ties and  a  free  world  against  the  hoards  cf 
barbarism.    Out  of  this  grim  struggle  with 
Its  ever  mounting  costs  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion of  material  values  must  come  not  only 
a  quickening  of  our  faith  in  patriotic  fervor, 
but  a  spiritual  awakening  of  the  great  heart 
of  America  to  an  appreciation  of  the  higher 
values   of   life   not    measured   by    monetary 
standards. 

The  war  Is  not  over.  There  are  bitter  days 
ahead.  We  must  yet  pass  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow.  Many  months,  yea  perhaps 
years  of  blood  and  tears  lie  beyond.  Let  us 
pray  this  holy  night  that  the  end  may  be 
soon.  S?me  day,  In  God's  good  time  the  guns 
and  bombs  will  cease  and  when 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies 
The  captain  and  the  kings  depart 
Still  sftinds  thine  ancient  sacrifice 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart." 

Let  us  pray  this  Christmas  that  out  of  the 
consuming  fiames  of  war  with  death  and  de- 
struction everywhere  there  will  come  a  re- 
birth of  freedom,  a  reawakening  of  faith  of 
our  Christian  fathers,  a  rekindling  of  the 
fires  of  the  spiritual  values  of  the  men  and 
women  who  prayed  to  God  for  guidance  at 
Plymouth  Rock  and  a  Just  and  an  abidina; 
peace  among  all  the  war-torn  nations  of  the 
earth.  Then  our  boys  will  not  have  shed 
their  blood  in  vain  and  America's  sacrifice 
will  not  have  been  for  naught,  and  the  Star 
In  the  East  will  continue  to  send  forth  its 
message  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  Toward 
Men." 

To  all  you.  cur  neighbors  In  Oregon  and 
all  of  our  precious  friends,  yours  and  ours. 
overseas  wherever  they  may  be  tonight,  Mrs. 
Angell  and  I  pray  that  you  all  may  have  God's 
richest  blessings  to  help  you  keep  the  faith 
and  carry  your  burden  through  this  Christ - 
mastide  and  that  through  your  toars  you 
may  enjoy  a  full  measure  of  happiness. 

I  close  with  this  toast  given  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  this  week: 

A  TOAST  TO  OUS  BOYS — WHEREVTR  THEY  ARE 

Let's  drink  a  toast  to  the  widening  host 

Of  Americans  serving  the  Nation, 
To  those  miUlcns  of  lads  (and  their  brothers 
and  dads) 
Who  are  serving  our  civilization; 
To  the  men  from  the  mills  and  the  farms  and 
the  hills 
And  the  cities  and  mountains  and  plains, 
To  the  workers  and  miners  and  airplane  de- 
signers. 
And  crews  on  the  ships  and  the  trains. 
Wherever  they  are — be  It  near,  be  It  far. 

On  the  land,  In  the  air.  on  the  sea — 
With  a  stoutness  of  heart  they  are  doing 
their  part 
To  keep  this  "the  land  of  the  free." 


So   good   luck   and   God   speed   them — ^may 

nothing  impede  them 
Nor  make  them  delay  or  digress. 
May   Christmastime   find   them  with  power 

behind  them 
To  roll  up  a  final  success. 


Christmai  Comei  to  a  War-Torn  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   OtBCOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  me  over  the  radio: 

Good  evening;  as  Christmas  approaches  the 
first  setsion  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  Is 
drawing  to  a  close  I  am  glad  that  the  leader- 
ship acceded  to  our  urglng.s  and  continued 
the  Congress  in  session.  There  is  so  much 
legis!ati(;n  of  vital  importance  still  incom- 
plcied  that  it  would  have  been  a  grievous 
mistake  to  have  recessed. 

Important  bills  unfinished  and  ready  for 
action  are  the  subsidy  program  embodied  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  bill  passed 
by  the  House:  the  tax  bill  which  has  also 
gene  through  the  House  and  Is  In  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate;  the  soldiers'  dis- 
charge pay  bill  or  mustering-out  pay,  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  Military 
Affiirs  Committee,  and  is  now  being  consid- 
ered in  the  House:  the  soldiers  vote  which 
in  a  controversial  form  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate but  not  th*-  House;  the  railroad  pay  bill, 
al.=o  through  the  Senate  and  now  on  the 
House  side;  social  security  and  old-age  afc- 
sistance.  In  addition,  the  House  Agriculturi.1 
Committee  Is  urging  the  Rules  Committee 
to  giant  a  clearance  for  a  measure  which 
provides  a  single  administrator  for  war  focd 
with  control  over  prices  as  well  as  production 
and  ciisuibution.  The  mere  statement  of 
these  important  measures  show  that  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  done  here.  The  personal  con- 
venience of  the  Members  of  Congress  or  a 
much-needrd  rest  after  long  months  cf  ardu- 
ous war  setsions  should  not  outwelch  the 
necessity  for  Congress  staying  on  the  Job  until 
these  important  legislative  measures  are 
completed.  They  should  all  be  passed  before 
we  adjourn. 

Our  soldiers  should  be  given  the  right  to 
vote  in  1S44.  Some  10.000,000  or  more  men 
and  women  called  to  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try will  be  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
when  election  time  ccmes.  It  would  be  in- 
defensible to  deprive  such  a  large  group  of 
our  citizens  from  the  right  to  exercise  one  of 
the  greatest  privileges  we  have  in  a  free  coun- 
try, to  vote  for  the  ciBcers  who  will  determine 
the  course  of  cur  country  during  this  crit- 
ical period  in  our  history.  Many  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  difficulty  involved  In  providing 
the  macliir.ery  and  fiicllities  to  make  possible 
the  voting  cf  lO.OCO.GGO  men  and  women  in 
uniforms  whose  addresses  are  changing  from 
d.iv  to  day  en  the  battlefields  of  the  world. 
At  be;it  the  most  careful  plans  cannot  make 
it  possible  for  all  of  them  to  vote.  Many  of 
them  will  be  in  remote  places  scattered  over 
the  earth  where  it  will  be  difiBcult  to  get 
ballots  to  them  and  back  to  the  polls  in  time 
to  be  counted.  It  Is  possible,  however,  with 
modern  means  cf  communication  for  the 
Federal  Government  with  all  its  military  fa- 
cilities, together  with  civil  and  State  agencies 
worliing  in  cooperation,  to  provide  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces  to  cast  their  votes.    They  should 
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be  accorded  the  privUece  cf  not  only  voting 
fo.  Fede.al  officials  but  also  for  State  and 
loc.il  caicers.  as  well  as  for  measures  on  the 
ballots  cf  their  local  communilies.  It  should 
not  be  ovcrlucked  that  the  Federal  lesislaticn 
provides  only  for  the  election  of  Fedeial  of- 
ficials. It  is  my  purpose  to  do  all  that  lies 
wi'h:n  my  power,  as  one  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  see  that  the  simplest  and  must  ef- 
fective method  is  provided  for  them  to  par- 
ticipr-te  in  the  Federal.  State  and  local  elec- 
tinns  to  be  held  next  ye.ir. 

A  sound  and  well  controlled  and  adminis- 
tered sub=:dv  program  must  be  mamtalr.cd. 
The  Cor.imcdlty  Credit  Corporation  is  the  one 
F(  d^r.il  .".g^r.cy  which  admlnLsiers  the  tutisldy 
pr<-c.am  ''"^  keeps  down  living  co«ts.     It  has 
done  much  gocd  and  effective  work.     Its  life 
will  nion  expire  by  limitation  of  law.    The 
bill  which  recently  passed  the  Hovwe  had  for 
its  purpose  the  continuhig  of  the  life  of  thi-i 
corporation   so   that   It   might   carry   on   Its 
most   lirp.jrtant  work  during  these  Intense 
war  dayri      There  was  a  provision,  however. 
In  this  bill  extending  its  life,  which  banned 
con.'^umer  subsidies.     An  attempt  was  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  remove  this  pro- 
vision without  fcuccess,  and  the  vote  on  the 
bill  placed  the  membership  of  the  Hotise  In 
the  embarrassing  position  of  having  to  vote 
against    subsidies    or    kill    the    Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.     A  large  majority  of  the 
House  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  continuing  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.     Many  voted 
for  the  bill  even  though  they  thereby  banned 
subsidies   which    they   did    not  want   to   do. 
Representative  Wright  Patman,  who  led  the 
fight  for  sub.sidies,  facing  this  dilemma,  voted 
for  the  bill,  as  did  I,  even  though  It  barred 
subsidies. 

Nothing  should  be  left  undone  that  will 
prevent  the  skyrocketing  of  living  costs  and 
prevent  our  country  from  a  spiral  of  inflation. 
Unbridled  inflation  will  undo  everything  that 
ha.s  been  done  by  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  preserve  our  financial  struc- 
ture, to  keep  the  costjs  of  living  within 
reasonable  bounds,  and  to  prevent  the  com- 
plete unbalancing  of  labor  and  Industrial 
relations  including  the  wage  structure.  Un- 
controlled inflation  will  bring  disaster  to  all. 
equal  to  a  doubling  and  tripling  of  the  tax 
burden  now  resting  on  our  people.  It  will 
bear  heaviest  upon  the  low-income  groups 
who  are  least  prepared  to  bear  it. 

We  have  been  confronted  here  in  the  Con- 
gress with  a  serious  problem  of  providing 
mustering-cut  pay  for  the  men  who  are  being 
discharged  in  large  numbers  from  the  armed 
services.  In  many  instances  gross  injustices 
have  been  visited  upon  these  men  who  have 
been  discharged  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  and  without  being  provided  Immediately 
with  adequate  funds  with  which  to  take 
care  of  their  needs  until  they  are  able  to  re- 
turn to  their  various  homes  and  secure  em- 
ployment. The  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  approved  a  bill  calling  for  muster- 
ing-out pay  for  servicemen  on  a  scale  ranging 
from  $200  to  $500.  depending  upon  the  length 
of  service  and  place  of  service.  In  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  similar 
legislation  is  being  considered.  I  am  strongly 
in  f;'vor  of  this  legislation  and  I  hope  It  will 
become  law  soon.  In  fact  I  have  had  a  bill 
pending  in  the  Hou.se  for  a  long  time  provld- 
Ir.'^  for  ccntinuing  soldiers  on  pay  for  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time  after  discharge,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  readjust  themselves  to  civil 
life  and  find  remunerative  employment,  and 
not  be  made  to  shift  for  themselves  on  be- 
In^'  mustered  out. 

The  revenue  bill  which  recently  passed  the 
House  is  being  whipped  into  final  shape  in 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  S?nate.  There 
vrrs  a  strong  feeling  in  the  House  which 
zc  ms  to  be  prevailing  also  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nr.nce  Committee  that  all  Federal  bureaus 
and  agencies.  Including  the  War,  Navy,  and 
M:'ri*;me  Departments,  should  reexamine 
their  bud.7ets.  expenditures  and  commlt- 
mcn'is  and  eliminate  every  source  of  waste 


and    unnecessary    spending.      Every    dollar 
taved  will  save  a  dollar  in  taxes. 

We  here  in  the  Capital  daily  are  receiving 
many  protests,  not  alune  from  our  own  dis- 
tricts, but  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
complaining  bitterly  about  the  bungling 
controls  here  in  Wa,^hingtcn.  There  is  little 
complaint  from  anyone  signifying  an  un- 
willingness to  do  his  or  her  full  share  In 
sacrifice,  pcrficnal  work  or  other  contribu- 
tions to  speed  up  our  war  program  and  bring 
sue  ess  to  our  cause  at  the  eaiiiest  time  pos- 
sible. The  only  complaint  is  th.it  the  great 
waste  of  public  funds,  manpower,  and  pro- 
ductive energy  and  the  bungling  control  of 
prices  and  the  necessities  cf  Hie  Is  ;  lowing 
up  our  -^ar  effort,  putting  o.T  the  day  cf 
victory,  and  thereby  causing  the  death  of 
our  boys  fighting  overseas. 

New  as  the  Christmas  season  approaches 
wc  cannot  forget  that  there  are  vacant 
chairs  In  every  home  In  America  caused  by 
the  abiience  of  s^^ns  and  fathers  fighting  on 
the  battle  fronts  on  every  continent,  on  land. 
In  the  air,  and  on  the  sea.  Many  of  these 
chairs  will  remain  vacant  forever.  Every 
morning  when  my  mall  Is  placed  upon  my 
desk  I  see  long  casualty  lists  -vhlch  can  only 
sober  our  thoughts  and  spur  us  on  to  greater 
endeavor  here  on  the  home  front  to  do  every- 
thing within  our  power,  whatever  our  lot 
may  be,  to  bring  this  great  catastrophe  to 
a  successful  conclusion  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  hour  or  the  sacrifice  of  an  additional 
life  unnecessarily. 

We  can  even  In  this  grim  hour  render 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  that  we  are  achiev- 
ing many  victories  and  that  our  brave  sol- 
diers, with  unsurpassed  courage  and  skill, 
are  acquitting  themselves  with  highest  hon- 
ors and  are  measuring  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ards always  maintained  by  the  fighting  men 
of  this  great  Republic. 

Indeed  we  can  be  thankful  this  Christmas- 
tide  that  we  have  had  a  year  of  victories  on 
every  battle  front.  We  have  in  a  great  meas- 
ure solved  the  U-boat  menace.  We  have 
achieved  supreme  mastery  In  the  air  in  every 
war  theater.  We  have  driven  the  enemy  from 
the  Aleutians,  from  Africa,  from  Sicily,  and 
from  much  of  Italy,  and  Russia,  our  ally  in 
the  north,  has  forced  the  Nazis  In  bitter  re- 
treat back  almost  to  her  own  borders.  We 
and  our  allies  have  brought  Just  retribution 
UF>on  Germany  by  reducing  to  shambles  and 
rubble  her  great  Industrial  centers  feeding 
her  war  effort.  In  the  South  Pacific  General 
MacArthur,  with  a  wholly  Inadequate  force, 
has  achieved  marvelous  victories,  but  we 
must  provide  him  with  the  men.  ships,  and 
planes  In  that  strategic  area  to  put  the  Japs 
to  rout  and  send  our  forces  to  Tokyo  Itself 
and  blot  out  the  production  centers  of  the 
Japanese  mainland,  which  will  bring  doom 
to  that  barbarous,  cruel,  and  treacherous 
enemy. 

If  we  here  safe  at  home  are  Inclined  to 
complain  of  the  Just  demands  of  war  upon  us, 
we  only  need  to  cast  our  thoughts  overseas 
Into  the  foxholes  or  the  swamps  or  the  Jun- 
gles of  the  South  Seas,  or  In  the  fogs  and 
unending,  uncharted  sky  lanes  overhead,  or 
in  the  fighting  ships  on  and  under  the  sea, 
where  our  cotirageous  men  are  fighting  night 
and  day,  or  in  the  Igloos  of  the  bitter,  bleak 
northland  of  the  Aleutians  and  the  Arctic 
wastes,  to  convince  oiu-selves  that  the  sacri- 
fices we  are  making  here  at  home  are  puny 
Indeed  and  not  to  be  com.pared  with  the  real 
sacrifices  being  made  by  our  fighting  men 
wherever  they  may  be  tonight. 

May  we  not  this  Christmas  time  here  In 
this  great  country  of  ours — America — free 
from  bombs,  secure  In  our  homes  with  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter  ample  for  all  cur 
needs,  with  our  children  going  about  their 
little  tasks  in  happiness  and  without  fear, 
return  thanks  from  the  depths  of  grateful 
hearts  to  the  Creator  of  us  all  for  being  thus 
privileped  to  enjoy  the  blessings  cf  liberty 
and  safety,  when  around  the  world  millions 
of  Innocent  men,  women,  and  childien  arc 


being  rcbbed.  outraged,  and  driven  from 
their  homes  In  slavery  or  death,  or  bombed 
Into  eternity  by  war's  cruel  and  devastating 
holocaust. 

While  we  here  secure  In  the  protection  of 
our  American  homes  are  returning  thanks 
this  Christmas  time,  out  there  on  the  fight- 
ing frcnts  where  grim  death  lurks  every- 
where the  soldier  boy,  too.  Is  offering  up 
thanks  to  his  Maker.     Listen  to  his  plea: 

"Here,  in  a  moment  of  quiet,  taken  from 
the  work  I  have  to  do,  I  search  for  words 
to  pive  You  thanks. 

"Tlianks  that  here  In  the  shadow  of  death 
the  strength  Is  given  to  me  to  fight  to  end 
the  things  I've  seen. 

"Tlie  children,  cringing  and  sUnklag  swsy 
to  hide,  like  some  beaten,  broken  thing, 
their  eyes  ten»e  and  afraid  with  Um  fear 
that  tyranny  has  planted  there 

•The  men,  with  nothing  left  of  lift  but  th« 
thread  of  hope  that  freedom  nuiy  come,  soms 
day.  to  bless  their  children,  If  not  themselvek. 
"The  women,  barefoot,  worn,  driven  Ilk* 
cattle  in  the  fields,  desecrated,  violated,  but 
strong,  because  they  have  the  vision  of  ft 
coming  light  that  may  shine  for  them, 

'T  have  known  another  world,  far  removed 
from  this,  where  men  are  free.  Where  th« 
eyes  of  children  are  shining  pools  of  laugh- 
ter, where  the  women  live  in  decency,  and 
where  the  blessings  of  Your  hand  have 
guided  those  who  fought  and  dreamed  and 
built. 

"We  do  not  know  when  death  may  come, 
nor  who  among  us  will  return.  But  there 
can  be  no  turning  back,  no  faltering  In  the 
task  It  Is  our  will,  and  Yours,  to  do. 

"And  for  the  land  and  people  that  are 
ours,  for  the  courage  that  flows  with  free- 
dom in  our  blood,  for  the  strength  to  fight 
to  end  these  things  I've  seen,  thank  You, 
God." 

As  this  ChrlstmM  season  comes  to  us  with 
sad  and  heavy  hearts  in  these  critical  war 
days,  may  we  all  Join  with  this  soldier  boy  and 
every  man  and  woman  wearing  our  uniform, 
and  thank  God  for  the  privilege  and  the 
strength  to  do  our  full  share  without  stint 
here  on  the  home  front  as  he  Is  fighting 
over  ♦'nere  to  end  t*"»6e  things  which  are  tear- 
ing the  world  asunder  and  threatening  to 
end  civilization  Itself. 

This  soldier  lad  Is  saying  again  in  his  own 
way  what  the  Immortal  Lincoln  said  many 
years  ago  before  laying  his  life  on  the  altar 
of  his  country: 

"It  Is  a  strtiggle  for  maintaining  In  the 
world  that  form  and  substance  of  Govern- 
ment whose  leading  object  Is  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  men — to  lift  artificial  weights 
from  all  shoulders;  to  clear  the  paths  of 
laudable  pursuits  for  all;  to  afford  all  an  tin- 
fettered  start  and  a  fair  chance  In  the  race 
of  life." 


A  Republican  Newspaper  Comments  on 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21. 1943 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  two 
editorials  recently  printed  by  the  lola 
Register,  of  lola,  Kans.  These  two  edi- 
torials, I  consider,  are  outstanding.  One 
is  in  support  of  an  adequate  program  of 
subsidies  for  inflation  control.  W'sely 
the  editor  points  out  the  recent  sabotage 
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of  the  Inflation-control   program   with 
these  words: 

If  Congress  sabotages  the  only  stabilization 
program  we  have,  without  offering  anything 
else  In  its  place,  it  will  be  the  costliest  dis- 
service ever  performed  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  their  own  Representatives. 

The  second  editorial,  also  from  this 
newspaper,  declares  as  follows: 

If  th*»re  U  "open  rebcllloai"  against  O.  P.  A., 
It  win  be  from  politicians  looking  for  a  po- 
litical l£.-^^ue.  not  from  the  people.  In  spite 
of  their  various  and  sundry  howls,  they  are 
still  just  moderately  well  satisfied  to  find 
gasoline  In  the  filling  station  when  they  want 
It,  sugar  for  their  coffee  If  they  do  a  little 
managing,  and  hamburger  at  the  meat 
counter  for  26  cents  a  pound. 

I  think  Congress  should  note  these  two 
editorials  well.  They  come  from  perhaps 
as  rock-ribbed  a  Republican  county  as 
there  is  in  this  Nation. 

The  editor  of  the  newspaper  in  flaying 
the  Republicans  for  their  short-sighted 
policy  of  Inflation,  speaks  not  as  a  New 
Dealer,  a  "brain  truster,"  nor  even  a 
southern  Democrat.  The  editor  who  so 
ably  speaks  out  in  criticism  of  recent 
Republican  policy  to  destroy  inflation 
controls  is  Angelo  Scott,  son  of  the  late 
Charles  P.  Scott,  founder  of  the  news- 
paper, who  so  ably  represented  that  dis- 
trict in  Congress  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Party  for  many  years. 

The  editorials  follow: 

CONCSXSSIONAL    SABOTAGE 

T  can't  understand  hew  Congress  can  pound 
ahead  so  blindly  toward  inflation,  as  though 
It  were  a  matter  of  only  stcondary  Impor- 
tance. 

It  seems  certain  now  that  Congress  will  do 
three  things: 

1.  Pass  the  antlsubsidy  bill  which  will  blow 
the  lid  off  commodity  prices. 

2.  Pass  a  bill  giving  the  railroad  workers 
what  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Stabilization  has 
dt  nled  them,  thus  blowing  the  lid  off  the 
Little  Steel  wage  formula. 

3.  Pass  a  tax  bill  which  will  not  drain  off 
enough  purchasing  p)cv.-er  to  reduce  the  Infla- 
tionary spending  pressure  a  thimbleful. 

Thus  far  Congressmen,  particularly  the 
Republicans,  have  been  In  the  comfortable 
position  of  being  able  to  blame  everything 
wrong  on  the  President  and  his  bureaus, 
because  they  have  run  the  whole  show.  After 
passing  these  three  bills.  If  they  do,  whom  will 
they  have  to  blame  but  themselves  If  Infla- 
tion runs  riot? 

The  Administration  has  undoubtedly  made 
Innumerable  errors  and  mistakes  In  the  de- 
tails of  Its  stabilization  program,  but  at  least 
It  has  tried.  It  has  tried  consistently  and 
unwaveringly.  And  It  haa  produced  results 
approximately  100  percent  better  than  were 
produced  In  the  First  World  War 

If  Congress  sabotages  the  only  stabilization 
program  we  have  without  offering  anything 
else  In  Its  place,  it  will  be  the  costliest  dis- 
service ever  performed  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  their  own  representatives. 

OPEN    REBTLUON 

My  good  friend  Errett  Scrivneh.  Repre- 
sentative from  this  district,  has  delivered  for 
his  maiden  speech  In  Congress  a  shotgun  blast 
at  O.  P.  A.,  declaring  that.  "If  the  people  of 
Kansas  were  not  fundamentally  sound,  loyal, 
law-abiding  citizens.  Infinitely  patient,  open 
rebellion  against  the  O.  P.  A.  would  now 
exist." 

If  that  Ls  really  the  trutli.  If  there  Is  a 
universal,  teething  resentment  against 
O.  P.  A.  and  all  it*  works,  aboUing  beneath 


the  surface  that  la  on  the  verge  of  breaking 
Into  "open  rebellion"  at  any  moment — I  wish 
someone  would  tell  me  about  it. 

In  fact.  If  the  situation  as  Mr.  ScRrvNER 
describes  It  actually  exists.  Isn't  It  a  little  odd 
that  people  haven't  tolJ  me  about  It,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  happen  to  be  chairman  of 
the  local  O.  P  A  board'  Or  did  Mr  Scrivner 
learn  more  nbout  what  people  think  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  In  2  months  of  political  campaigning 
than  I  have  been  able  to  learn  In  2  years  as 
a  board  chairman? 

If  people  haven't  told  me  that  they  are 
ready  to  rebel  against  O.  P.  A.,  it  isn't  be- 
cause they  are  bashful,  I  can  assure  you. 
Ihey  have  told  me  plerty.  They  have  griped 
and  complained  and  howled  In  full-throated 
American  style. 

But  their  ccmplalnts  have  been  selective 
and  specific.  One  has;  complained  because 
he  couldn't  get  a  tin;,  another  because  a 
gasoline  regulation  worked  to  his  disadvan- 
tage, a  third  because  I';  "ook  too  much  time 
to  keep  track  of  ration  stamps  received  by  a 
grocery  store,  a  fourth  because  the  price 
celling  on  com  is  too  lew,  a  fifth  because  the 
price  ceiling  on  T-bone  steaks  Is  too  high, 
and  so  on  ad  Infinitum. 

In  2  years  I  haven't  hcd  one  person  seriously 
suggest  that  the  country  could  get  along 
without  rationing  and  price  control  in  one 
form  or  another.  1  havent  had  one  person 
declare  that  O.  P.  A.  has  completely  botched 
the  Job  and  should  be  thrown  out  of  the 
window.  I  have  seen  no  s'gns  of  open  re- 
bellion agamst  the  whole  program. 

If  I  am  ciipable  of  objective  observation  at 
all,  It  is  this:  The  average  Kansan  today 
thinks  that  OP  A.  ts  about  75  percent  O  K. 
He  thinks  that  about  25  percent  of  the  Job 
has  been  bunn;!ed;  and  within  that  25  per- 
cent he  can  always  find  one  or  two  pet  gripes 
upon  which  he  will  burst  forth  in  a  tirade  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat.  But  he  readily  admits  the 
broad  necessity  of  some  sort  of  rationing  and 
price  control,  and  he  Is  equally  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  O.  P.  A  has  done  a  fair-to-middling 
Job  of  accomplishing  the  main  things  that 
had  to  be  accomplished. 

O.  P.  A.  has  done  that.  It  Is  the  simple 
demonstrable  truth.  Why  shouldn't  the 
avernge  Kansan  admit  It?  Why  should  he  be 
on  the  verge  of  open  revolt  against  a  nec- 
essary Government  program  which  Is,  by  and 
large,  getting  the  Job  done? 

The  purpose  of  rationing  ts  to  distribute 
scarce  goods  so  that  each  may  get  his  share 
regardless  of  his  wealth  or  position  Has 
O.  P.  A.  accomplished  that?  Who  Is  getting 
tires  today?  Tom  Bowlus  and  Brian  Scar- 
borough? Or  E.  E.  Feeback,  D  G.  Minesinger, 
Pauline  B.  Flynn,  Geraldine  Searsy,  Marvin 
Boyer,  and  L.  W.  Smith?  These  happen  to  be 
the  last  six  who  did  get  tires. 

Who  Is  getting  gasoline?  The  richest  man 
or  the  best  Democrat — or  the  rural  mail 
carrier? 

The  poorest,  most  humble  man  In  Allen 
Coimty  today,  stUl  after  2  years  of  war,  can 
get  a  fair  and  reasonable  share  of  meat, 
butter,  canned  goods,  shoes,  and  gasoline 
and  tires  If  his  work  entitles  him  to  them. 
Isn't  it  some  measure  of  O.  P.  A.'s  success 
that  this  should  be  a  t&ct? 

The  record  on  price  control  Isn't  quite  so 
good.  But  let  me  ask  Just  this  one  question: 
If  price  control  blows  up,  who  will  be  chiefly 
to  blame?  O.  P.  A.,  Congress,  union  labor,  or 
the  general  public?  Which  of  these  four 
groups  has  been  trying  the  hardest  to  keep 
prices  down? 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  the  complexity  of 
O.  P.  A.  price  regulations  has  bad  nothing  to 
do  with  the  public's  willingness  to  patronize 
black  markets  with  union  labor's  fight  to 
break  the  Little  Steel  formula,  or  with  Con- 
gress' determination  to  ban  subsidies  and 
tack  the  higher  cost  of  food  to  consumer 
prices. 


If  there  is  open  rebellion  against  O.  P  A., 
it  will  be  from  pollticans  looking  'or  a  politi- 
cal issue,  not  from  the  people  In  spite  of 
their  various  and  sundry  howls,  they  are 
still  Just  moderaTely  we'l  FsTisfled  to  find 
gasoline  at  the  filling  station  when  they  want 
It.  sugsr  for  their  cc.ffee  if  they  do  a  little 
mana.  sng.  and  hamburger  at  the  meat 
cmmted   for  26  cents   a  n'.und. 


T.  V.  A.  and  the  War  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  speech  of  Gcor[re  D.  Munger,  of 
the  Ttnneb.see  Valley  Authority,  deliv- 
ered at  the  Nationil  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative A.'isociation  meeting  held  at 
Sh'.>ffield,  Ala.,  on  November  27,  1943. 
Mr.  Munger  pives  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  part  T.  V.  A.  has  been  playinp  in 
the  war  program.  The  speech  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  is  only  natural  that  we  v.ho  are  en[;ai,ed 
in  l.giitmi^  rural  America  siu  uld  think  of 
T.  V.  A.  as  a  great  power  agency.  It  is  a 
great  power  agency  but  that  Is  only  one  of 
the  Authority  s  many  important  functions. 
1  he  primary  purpose  of  the  Authority  is  to 
dcvelnp  the  many  resources  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  in  tiie  interests  of  the  people.  While 
it  is  in:possible  to  give  a  co.nprehensive  de- 
SLrij;tion  of  tlie  acvumphshments  cf  the  Au- 
thority in  the  few  mir.utcG  at  my  disposal.  I 
would  like  to  at  least  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  high  spots. 

In  order  to  have  an  understanding  of  the 
work  l:"  the  Authority,  it  is  necessary  to  think 
of  the  Tennessee  River  as  It  ex.sted  before 
T.  V.  A.  It  winds  for  hundreds  of  miles 
throupii  Tennesi:ce  and  Alabama,  touching 
IIlSci^.>lppi,  and  finally  emptying  into  the 
Ohio  at  Paducah,  Ky.  During  the  dry  season 
it  wa£  so  sliallow  that  oi.ly  very  small  boats 
could  navigate  it.  During  a  rainy  season 
huge  torrents  came  down  the  river  overflow- 
ing Its  banks  resuliing  in  enormovis  losses  of 
life  and  projierty.  It  might  have  been  called 
a  River  of  Neglected  Opportunity. 

Today,  after  10  year^  of  activity,  the  river 
has  been  harnessed  so  that  its  benefits  can 
be  made  available  to  the  pecplf  of  the  Valley 
and  the  Nation  The  creation  of  this  change 
invcivLd  the  biggcit  cncliieeriiig  job  ever  car- 
ried out  by  one  organization  In  this  country. 
Elighteen  new  dams  were  built  and  six  ex- 
isting dams  were  Improved.  In  terms  of  ma- 
teriaLs  used,  the  T.  V.  A.  construction  Jobs 
would  be  equivalent  to  building  35  Boulder 
Dams. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  T  V.  A.'s  power  is 
going  into  war  production.  This  country 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have  achieved 
Its  goal  In  tile  construction  of  war  planes  if 
It  had  not  been  for  T.  V.  A.'s  abUlty  to  meet 
the  tremendous  and  unexpected  requirements 
for  power  by  the  aluminum  industries  located 
In  the  valley  Another  indication  of  the 
benefit.s  cf  low  cost  electricity  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  valley  rests  In  the  fact  that  the 
average  domestic  use  in  the  vaHey  exceeds  by 
60  percent  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

As  a  result  of  the  Authority's  work,  the 
Tennessee  River  is  now  an  important  arttry 
of   truffle.     A  navigable   channel  now  exists 
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over  the  650  miles  from  Knoxville  to  Paducah. 
This  connects  with  nearly  6,000  miles  of  In- 
la'nd  waterways.  Huge  tows  pass  up  and 
down  the  river  carrying  grain,  coal,  petroleum 
products,  pig  Iron,  military  vehicles,  and  other 
products.  It  Is  estimated  that  annual  sav- 
ings to  shippers  will  amount  to  about 
$3,500,000, 

One  way  to  bring  out  the  multi-purpose 
nature  of  the  Authority's  activities  Is  to  refer 
to  part  of  the  war  work  which  it  is  under- 
taking. 

Long  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  transition 
from  peacetime  service  to  national  defense 
bei;an.  The  War  Department  and  T.  V.  A. 
agreed  on  plans  to  prepare  the  First  World 
War  munitions  plant  at  M\i.scle  Shoals  for  the 
production  of  large  quantities  of  ammonia 
and  ammounium  nitrate.  Tlie  plant  was 
modernized  and  Is  now  In  operation  with 
carloads  of  ammonium  nitrate  rolling  every 
day.  Another  part  of  the  plant  Is  now  pro- 
ducing elemental  phosphorus  for  incendiary 
bombs,  smoke  .screens,  and  tracer  bullets, 
Stili  another  part  of  the  plant  is  being  used 
for  the  pr(Kluction  cf  calcium  carbide  to  be 
used  in  the  making  of  synthetic  rubber. 

The  chemical  laboratories  of  the  Authority, 
working  in  cooperation  with  engineering  col- 
leges in  the  region,  haVe  an  intensive  pro- 
gram of  experiments  for  the  use  of  raw  ma- 
terials of  the  valley  in  this  war  program 
The  well-known  Walthall  process  for  making 
alumina  from  a  clay  common  to  this  region 
has  been  developed.  This  process  is  feasible 
and  T.  V.  A.  is  ready  to  build  a  plant  for  the 
production  of  alumina  whenever  it  is  needed. 
The  process  for  the  making  of  magnesium 
from  olivine  is  well  on  its  way  toward  com- 
pletion. A  number  cf  other  processes  for  use 
in  wartime  have  either  been  proven  or  the 
experiments  are  promising. 

T.  V.  A.  power's  contribution  to  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, but  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
T.  V.  A.  power  Is  going  into  ammonium  ni- 
trate, into  vast  quantities  of  TNT,  into 
tons  upon  tons  of  loaded  shells,  and  into  war 
chemicals,  T.  V.  A.  is  supplying  one  of  the 
largest  United  States  arsenals  with  power;  it 
is  supplving  large  powder  plants  and  shell- 
loading  plants.  Power  is  going  into  plants 
for  producing  airplanes,  ferro-alloys,  shells, 
shell  fuses,  marine  boilers,  mine  layers,  ar- 
tillery ammunition,  antiaircraft  ammunition, 
mine  parts,  bomber  wings,  and  body  parts, 
not  to  mention  those  factories  that  are  mak- 
ing army  blankets,  army  shoes  and  clothing, 
and  many  other  things. 

The  Mapping  Division  of  the  Authority 
is  working  for  the  War  Department  in 
such  faraway  States  as  New  York  and 
Texas.    The  Malaria  Control  Division  is 
cooperating  with  the  Army  in  training 
successive  groups  of  United  States  Army 
medical  officers  for  service  on  the  far-off 
battlefronts.    The  Authority  is  building 
houses   for   war   workers.     It   is   giving 
technical  advice  to  plants  in  the  valley 
engaged   in  the  packing  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  strawberries  for  shipment  to 
Great  Britain.   The  T.  V.  A.  Forestry  De- 
partment is  furnishing  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  with  essential  information  on 
timber    resources    and    current    timber 
products.    It  Ls  assisting  in  making  use- 
ful the  vast  fish  resources  in  the  reser- 
voirs.   Last  year  6,000,000  pounds  of  fish 
were  taken   from   these    reservoirs   for 
food;  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  25,000,- 
000  pounds  of  fish  can  be  produced  an- 
nually.    The   Authority   is   cooperating 
with  the  farmers  of  this  region  to  pro- 
duce more  food  and  fiber  for  the  war. 

I  hope  that  in  this  brief  discussion  I 
have  been  able  to  give  you  a  picture  of 


T.  V.  A.'s  over-all  program,  including 
some  activities  about  which  the  public 
perhaps  has  little  knowledge. 

The  Tennessee  Valley,  through  its  or- 
ganization of  capital  and  manpower, 
through  its  development  of  its  human 
and  natural  resources,  is  making  those 
resources  available  both  in  peacetime  and 
in  wartime  for  the  Nation's  service. 


Oregon  Helps  Feed  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  granted,  I  present  for  printing 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  report  from  the  direc- 
tor of  the  western  division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  show- 
ing food  production  in  Oregon  for  the 
years  1943  and  1944  with  a  comparison 
with  the  average  for  1937  to  1941: 
United  States 
department  of  agricultttre, 
agricttlttral  adjustment  acenct, 
Washington.  D.  C,  December  20,  1943. 

Hon.    HOMER    D     ANGEli, 

House  of  Rppresentati\-es. 

De.^r  Mr.  ANGELL :  As  you  know,  food  re- 
quirements for  1944  are  the  largest  In  this 
Nation's  history.  Despite  war-created  short- 
ages and  problems,  our  farmers  achieved  In 
1943  their  greatest  production — the  seventh 
straight  year  that  they  have  set  a  new  rec- 
ord for  total  food  production. 

If  the  1944  food  requirements  are  to  be 
attained,  weather  willing,  it  means  that  more 
acres  must  be  planted  and  production  prac- 
tices utilized  that  will  increase  yields.  In 
order  to  get  maximum  production  from  the 


acreage  available  In  1944,  the  practice  pro- 
gram of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency 
has  been  prepared  cooperatively  at  county. 
State,  and  national  levels  to  place  the  great- 
est possible  emphasis  on  practices  that  will 
Increase  production  and  also  conserve  soil 
and  water  resources. 

Goals  for  each  State  were  set  by  farm 
leaders  of  the  State.  The  total  of  these  goaU 
Is  the  national  goal.  The  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration suggested  goals  for  the  farm 
leaders'  consideration,  based  upon  food  re- 
quirements for  our  military  forces.  clvlUanfl, 
and  Icnd-lejise.  State  leaders  used  these  sug- 
gestions nierely  as  Indications  of  national 
needs,  and  set  their  State  p;oal8  In  Hue  with 
the  State's  capacity  to  produce  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  Although  the  States  made 
many  shifts  In  W.  F.  A.  suggestions,  both  up 
and  down,  the  national  goals  that  resulted 
are  sufficient  to  set  a  new  production  record 
with  average  yields. 

I  knew  that  you  are  keenly  Interested  In 
the  1944  goals  for  Oregon,  so  I  have  at- 
tached a  table  showing  Oregon's  1944  food 
production  goals  and  comparing  them  with 
preliminary  figures  for  1943  and  the  5-year 
average.  1937-41.  This  table  Illustrates  very 
clearly  the  enormous  task  that  faces  your 
farmers  in  1944.  since  each  of  the  years  In- 
volved in  this  comparison  Is  a  year  In  which 
new  records  for  total  food  production  were 
set. 

These  are  production  goals,  and  each 
farmer  will  determine  voluntarily  what  he 
will  contribute  toward  meeting  them. 

County  and  community  A  A.  A.  commit- 
teemen— farmers  themselves,  who  have  Just 
been  elected  by  their  neighbor  farmers — 
will  present  the  war-food-needs  picture  to 
each  farmer,  so  that  he  may  use  this  Infor- 
mation In  determining  what  his  farm  will 
contribute  to  the  war  effort.  These  commit- 
teemen win  also  present  to  farmers  the  pro- 
duction aids  that  are  available  to  assist 
them  and  will  work  throughout  the  year  to 
help  farmers  In  overcoming  obstacles  to  pro- 
duction. 

We  are  preparing  a  summary  of   the  Job 
which   the  farmers  of  Oregon  accomplished 
In  1943,  and  I  will  forward  this  to  you  for  your 
information  In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely, 

G.  8.  GCTSSLn. 
Director.  Western  Division.  , 
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Sabsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Plymouth 
Mail,  of  Plymouth.  Mich.: 

SUBSIDIES 

••Am  locking  for  you  to  change  your  mind 
about  subsidies."  said  a  good  friend  the 
other  day  to  the  editor.  "I  note  that  Con- 
gress Ls  considering  an  appropriation  to  have 
the  Government  p;iy  for  all  War-bond  adver- 
tising. Isn't  that  going  to  change  your 
mind?" 

No.  good  friend,  the  editor's  mind  Is  not 
ajoing  to  be  changed.  We  have  always  been 
RKalnst  Republican  or  Democratic  political 
sub.sldles.  We  have  never  favored  the  pro- 
posed legislation  pending  In  Congress  for  the 
Government  to  pay  for  War-bond  advertising. 

During  the  first  2  years  of  War-bond  pro- 
motion, the  Plymouth  Mall  sponsored  every 
War-bond  advertisement  that  appeared  In 
this  newspaper.  The  total  cost  amounted  to 
many  hundreds  of  dollars. 

This  year  we  asked  various  citizens  and 
groups  within  the  community  to  assist  In 
the  War-bond  advertising  campaign. 

Let  It  be  said  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
this  patriotic  city,  that  we  have  had  but  one 
refusal  of  cooperation  In  the  publication  of 
War-bond  advertlslns-  The  Plymouth  Mfil 
expects  to  continue  its  policy  of  sponsoring 
War-bond  advertlFlng,  In  cooperation  with 
the  citizens  of  Plymouth. 

What  Is  a  subsidy? 

It  is  nothing  more  than  a  glorified  dole. 

If  you  have  no  scruples  against  putting 
your  mother  and  father  In  the  poorhouse. 
even  though  you  can  take  care  of  them  by 
depriving  yourself  of  a  few  of  the  luxuries 
ycu  have  enjoyed,  then,  of  course,  it  Is  to  be 
expected  that  you  favor  Government  sub- 
sidies. 

l(ayt>e  that  Is  a  brutal  way  to  state  the 
case,  but  It  is  just  about  as  we  see  this  sub- 
sidy scheme 

A  political  subsidy  U  a  charity.  It  Is  an 
tmearned  payment  for  something  we  are  not 
entitled  to.  In  other  words.  It  Is  legalized 
graft,  paid  for  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  most  vicious  feature  of  the  subsidy  is- 
sue now  pending  before  the  United  States 
Senate  is  the  fact  that  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple who  are  getting  so  much  money  they  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  It,  are  now  de- 
manding that  Congress  force  our  soldier  and 
sailor  bo3rs  who  are  shedding  their  blood  for 
us.  to  pay  our  g'.uttonous  food  bill  after  they 
have  won  the  war. 

Yes;  that  la  Just  what  the  present  subsidy 
means.  It  says  the  Nation  shall  go  In  debt 
now  In  order  to  pay  the  farmer  a  little  extra 
money  so  that  we  overfed  "hawgs"  who  re- 
main secure  In  our  homes,  can  eat  like  glut- 
tons at  the  expense  of  our  boys  In  Army  and 
Navy  uniforms. 

We  have  the  brazen  nerve  to  ask  our  boys 
to  shed  their  blood  for  us  and  at  the  same 
time  demand  that  they  pay  for  the  pork  chops 
and  apple  pie  we  are  now  eating  when  they 
come  home — if  they  live  to  come  home. 

To  the  farmers  around  Plymouth  we  ex- 
tend our  congratulations  for  their  oppoaltion 
to  this  propcsed  cheap.  Tote-buying  political 
hand-out.  We  have  yet  to  talk  with  a  farmer 
aroiind  here  who  Is  in  favor  of  the  subsidy 


bUl  now  pending  In  the  Senate  and  backed 
by  powerful  pressure  groups.  To  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  had 
the  good  sense  to  vote  against  this  obnoxious 
proposal,  we  say  congratulations  to  you,  too. 
Stand  by  your  guns!  The  good,  old  fashioned 
Americans  who  do  not  believe  In  shoving 
their  fathers  and  mothers  off  to  the  poor- 
hoiise  for  the  public  to  support,  are  with  you 
ICO  percent. 


Personal  Impressions  Gained  on  Trip  to 
Central  and  South  America  With  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF    C.U.rFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  I  had  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  making  a  trip  to  Central 
and  South  America  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee. 

While  on  the  trip  I  made  certain  ob- 
servations and  obtained  certain  impres- 
sions. Our  trip  was  necessarily  hurried. 
My  impressions  were  gained  from  lim- 
ited observation  and  conversation.  Per- 
haps with  more  time  for  study  and  more 
chance  for  more  leisurely  travel  my  ideas 
as  to  what  I  saw  and  heard  will  change. 
However,  I  sent  to  some  of  my  constit- 
uents some  of  the  impressions  I  gained 
on  this  trip.  They  seemed  to  be  very 
much  interested,  and  several  Members 
of  the  House  who  read  the  report  I  sent 
out  home  were  kind  enough  to  say  they 
were  interested  in  what  I  had  to  say. 
Consequently,  thinking  that  other  Mem- 
bers might  be  interested.  I  am  making  a 
part  of  this  statement  the  report  which 
I  sent  to  some  of  my  constituents.  This 
is  the  report : 

The  writer  is  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aviation  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  At  the  request  of  the 
War  Department  this  committee  made  a 
trip  to  Central  and  South  America.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  inspect  mili- 
tary Installations,  especially  air  installations. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Department, 
we  called  on  three  of  our  Embassies 

This  report  Is  merely  intended  as  a  report 
to  constituents  and  friends  who  might  be 
Interested  in  some  of  my  impressions,  I 
have  not  the  time  to  write  a  personal  letter 
to  all  the  people  I  wish  to.  so  I  am  getting 
out  this  general  letter  which  may  be  mailed 
to  persons  In  my  district. 

We  left  Washington  on  November  3  and 
returned  en  November  20.  We  visited  Mex- 
ico City,  Guatemala  City,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Curat^ao,  Trinidad,  Belem,  Natal,  Fortaleza, 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sao  Salvador,  St.  Lucia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Cuba.  These  are  not  all 
of  the  places  at  which  we  have  air  bases  in 
South  and  Central  America.  It  Is  well 
known  the  numerous  planes  from  America 
fly  over  this  route  to  Natal  and  from  there 
to  Africa  and  other  points  where  our  fighting 
forces  are  located. 

The  Army  has  performed  a  tremendous  job 
In  developing  and  operating  these  installa- 
tions along  this  great  airway.  Naturally.  I 
cannot  teU  you  about  the  voluiue  of  tranic 


using  these  highways  as  that  is  military 
Informaiion.  not  generally  known,  and 
should  not  be  broadcast.  We  found  the 
officers  and  m?n  working  hard.  They  are 
working  under  very  adverse  circumstances. 
They  are  living  in  a  country  In  which  the 
climate  Is  difierent,  customs  are  diffi^rent, 
people  are  difierent.  the  moral  standards  and 
social  syp'^em  are  different.  The  disea.se  and 
?ice  problem,s  are.  consequently,  difficult  to 
handle  Our  Army  has  done  a  good  job  In 
handling  those  chfllcult  situaliorus  which.  In 
a  sense,  are  merely  incidental  to  the  main 
problem  of  getting  planes  and  men  to  the 
bst:'e  front.-,  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  of  their  men  and  officers  have  been 
tliere  over  18  months  and  none  of  them  have 
had  fur'ioughs  to  the  Sutes.  I  think  we 
shculd  adupt  a  policy  of  giving  every  man  a 
leave  or  tran.sfer,  after  1  year's  service  abroad. 

In  the  fi:st  place,  we  should  recognize, 
frankly,  that  after  we  Iclt  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  United  States  there  was  no  coun- 
try visited  by  ii.-^  which  is,  or  even  approaches, 
a  democracy,  Ench  of  the  Cuun'aies  wc  vis- 
ited have  a  d;ciator  of  som.,-  kind.  Tlie  usual 
pattern  is  for  suine  .strong  man,  working  wlt'i 
the  army,  to  get  control  of  the  government 
and  hold  it  until  another  strong  mail  removes 
him.  In  form  they  have  con.iti:utions  and 
laws,  but  in  practice  they  do  not  have  de- 
mocracy a.";  we  understand  It.  The  form  of 
government  is  the  aff.iir  of  the  individual 
country,  so  long  a.s  they  do  not  encroach  on 
our  right.s  or  In  any  way  Injure  us.  and  we 
should,  in  ^ood  faith,  deal  with  whomever 
is  the  responsible  governmental  group  in 
these  various  cuuntne-. 

I  Ix'Iieve  that  this  situation  is  only  a  re- 
flection of  tlie  conditions  that  previtil  in  the 
various  countries.  The  people  of  these  coun- 
tries have  not  had  the  training  nor  the  ex- 
perience nece.sfary  to  develop  and  operate  a 
democratic  government.  Their  education  is 
very  Inferior  to  ours,  although  they  are  mak- 
Inr:  educational  progre.ss.  Their  morals  are 
quite  diff-  rent  from  ours.  Their  environ- 
ment is  totally  different.  Their  sanitation 
and  social  system  is  different.  They  are 
gradually  developing  universal  education. 
They  are  raaklnt;  slow  progress  in  conquer- 
Inc;  dipea.sc  When  I  tell  you  that  from  50  to 
90  percent  of  the  jicople  in  the  various  coun- 
tries visited  have,  or  have  had,  malaria  or 
venereal  di3ea3es.  you  can  appreciate  how 
different  their  situation  is  from  ours,  Tlie 
heat,  the  jungles,  and  the  Insects  are  Etill  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  social  and  poliilcal 
prOfjress  by  the.-^e  people. 

Some  comments  on  the  Indirect  results  uf 
our  South  American  war  activities  are  per- 
tinent 

One  of  the  most  impressive  observations  I 
made  was  the  diligence,  persistence,  and  In- 
genuity with  which  tlie  medical  detachments 
worked  on  the  disease  problem.  They  are 
continually  seeking  means  to  prevent  or 
cure  diseases  which  may  be  contracted  In 
the  Trop.cs.  I  need  not  poin*  out  that  in 
countries  where  social  diseasesi  and  malaria 
are  prevalent  that  the  Job  of  protecting  our 
Army  per.^onnel  Is  a  serious  one.  Also,  the 
standard  of  sanitation  In  the  countries  where 
we  cperate  is  entirely  different  than  It  Is  in 
our  own  country.  Their  standards  of  sani- 
tation may  be  compared  to  what  was  the 
prevailing  standard  in  this  country  a  cen- 
turv  ago  and  thi,-  very  situation  Is  a  breeder 
of  diseases  of  all  kiiid.'^. 

The  Medical  Corps,  together  with  the  engi- 
neers, have  done  an  excellent  Job  in  draining 
areas  In  which  Army  and  Navy  installations 
are  Iccated  so  a.i  to  make  the  area  free  from 
disea-se-bt-arin^  insects  and  a  wholesome  and 
healthy  place  in  v.hich  to  live.  But  ever 
present  is  the  general,  all-arou;^.d  envlron- 
nent  in  which  the  soldier  and  sailor  flnds 
himself,  1.  e.,  people  who  have  an  entirely 
different  moral  standard  as  to  sex  problems 
and  a  country  which  Is  a  veritable  jungle 
out   of   wiiich   have    been   carved   the   small 


ca.scs  where   American   Installations   are  lo- 
cated. 

Working  on  the  problem  directly  as  medical 
men.  scientists,  and  engineers,  as  well  as  with 
the  local  population,  the  medical  units  and 
the  engineers  have  performed  wonders  In 
preven.*,in^  and  holding  down  the  disease  rate 
vhich  might  otherwise  rise  to  dangerous  pro- 
portions. 

We  cannot  help  but  state  that  in  our 
opinion  the  greatest  benefit  which  the  South 
r-nd  Central  American  countries.  In  which 
we  operate,  will  obtain  from  our  military 
efforts,  is  the  training,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
ample which  they  are  getting  from  the  ac- 
tivity of  medical  and  engneerng  detach- 
ments in  handling  the  problems  of  disease 
f.nd  sanitation.  These  countries  are  learn- 
ing and  seeing  by  our  demonstration  that 
diseases,  which  are  prevalent  In  their 
countries,  and  have  been  for  centuries,  can 
be  conquered,  both  by  prevention  and  by 
cure.  Even  the  casual  observer  who  visits 
these  countries  cannot  help  but  contem- 
plate that  if  these  peoples  can  conquer  the 
di.'^ease  problem  they  may  develop  Into 
strong,  vigorous  countries. 

When  we  consider  what  these  countries 
have  accomplished  in  the  face  of  very  ad- 
verse sanitation  and  disease  conditions,  one 
can  realize  what  It  would  mean  to  their 
future  development  If  they  could  reduce  the 
disea.'e  scourge  to  only  a  trifling  percentage. 
The  American  medical  and  engineering  ac- 
tivity has  Indicated  to  the  people  of  these 
countries  that  that  very  thing  is  possible. 
We  were  informed  that  the  thinking  people 
of  these  countri?s  realize  what  a  tremendous 
contribution  the  Americans  are  making 
through  their  efforts  In  that  regard.  They 
are  getting  the  people  to  understand  that 
these  diseases  can  be  prevented.  This  type 
of  benefit  will  remain  with  these  countries 
for  generations  to  come  and  might  be  the 
very  stimulus  that  will  raise  them  from 
second-rate  powers  to  great  nations 

Another  cb-servation  which  we  made  and 
which  we  believe  should  be  emphasized 
through  the  appropriate  channels  In  every 
possible  way  is  this:  That  every  Central 
American  and  South  American  country 
should  think  God  that  it  has  the  United 
States  as  a  neighbor.  In  the  nature  of  the 
situation  we  afford  them  complete  protec- 
tion against  any  form  of  aggre-ssion.  Should 
any  military  aggression  be  attempted  by  any 
foreign  power,  the  United  States  would  feel 
that  in  the  Interest  of  its  own  security,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  that 
they  wcu'd  have  to  intervene  and  stop  It. 
The  result  is  that  all  these  countries  virtu- 
ally have  the  same  protection  against  aggres- 
sion as  the  United  States  has,  I.  e,,  our  Army, 
our  Navy  and  our  productive  power  would.  In 
the  event  of  aggression,  be  tised  for  their 
protection  to  almost  the  same  extent  that  it 
will  be  used  lor  our  protection. 

We  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  will  build 
good  will  and  friendship  more  than  the 
realization  of  this  fact  by  not  only  the 
governments  of  all  these  nations,  but  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  realization  of  this 
situation  shculd  also  be  a  stern  reminder  to 
these  countries  that  frequently  actual  aggres- 
sion is  preceded  by  "peaceful"  penetration 
through  un^lgrants,  agents,  "friends,"  and 
so  forth  of  the  country  that  may  look  with 
de.?ignn;g  eyes  on  one  or  more  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

We  should  in  every  way  possible  develop 
the  friendship  of  our  southern  neighbors. 
Certainly  by  what  we  have  done  for  them 
In  the  way  of  defense.  In  the  study  and  con- 
trol of  disease,  and  in  our  help  to  them  in 
getting  material  for  war  purposes  and  help- 
ing in  the  training  of  their  armies  they  must 
realize  that  we  are  their  friends.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  can  buy 
friendship  or  good  will.  We  have  spent 
money  lavishly  in  South  and  Central  America. 
How  much  Is  a  disputed  point.    But  It  is  well 


to  recall  that  none  of  the  ambassadors  whom 
we  met  with  thinks  that  the  lavish  spending 
of  money  Is  the  road  to  lasting  friendship. 
Our  country  has  never  been  plcayunlsh.  But 
we  should  not  be  extravagant. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  still 
suspicion  about  us  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. Government  in  those  countries  Is 
looked  at,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  vehicle 
for  graft.  They  cannot  get  out  of  their 
minds  the  thought  that  perhaps  some  day 
this  great  giant  from  the  north  may  decide 
to  take  over  some  territory  in  the  south. 
We  know  that  no  one  here  has  any  such  idea. 
But  we  must  recognize  that  that  view  is 
held  by  some  of  our  neighbors.  The  spend- 
ing of  too  much  money  recklessly  might  give 
them  the  thought  that  In  that  way  we  were 
trying  to  buy  their  friendship  and  later  per- 
haps recoup  enough  by  a  territorial  grab  to 
repay  us  for  our  spending. 

The  more  we  can  emphasize  the  help  we 
have  willingly  and  unselfishly  given  these 
countries  and  that  our  real  interest  Is  In 
having  these  countries  develop  into  sturdy 
and  Independent  countries  the  more  will  our 
good-will  thermometer  go  up.  Seeing  life  In 
these  countries  emphasized  the  great  mis- 
sionary work  which  the  United  States  can  do 
In  helping  them  become  modernized  in  sani- 
tation, disease  control,  morals,  and  in  btisi- 
ness.  Our  pay  will  come  in  the  satisfaction 
we  get  from  knowing  that  we  helped  them 
and  that  our  help  and  friendship  produced 
the  desired  results.  From  this  effort  will 
spring  the  good  will  and  lasting  friendship 
that  we  desire.  That  result  will  help  make 
peace  secure. 


Fortieth  Anniyeriary  of  Fir$t  Airplane 
Flight  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
guest  of  the  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Mr,  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  I 
attended  the  testimonial  dinner  in  honor 
of  Orville  Wright  on  December  17  in  the 
Federal  room  of  the  Statler  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  It  marked  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  first  airplane  flight  at 
Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C. 

The  Honorable  Jesse  Jones,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  as  chairman,  read  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  addresses  of  other  distin- 
guished guests.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  includ- 
ing the  proceedings  on  this  memorable 
occasion: 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  DELFVEREO  BT 
JESSE  H.  JONES,  SECRETARY  OF  COMMKECK,  AT 
THE  DINNER  IN  HONOR  0»  ORVILLE  WRIGHT, 
ON  THE  FORTIETH  ANNIVERSART  OF  THE  FIRST 
FLIGrfT  AT  KrrTT  HAWK,  N    C. 

Mr.  Jones.  When  President  Roosevelt's  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  fact  that  this  day 
would  mark  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
first  air  flight  in  the  history  of  the  world  he 
readily  agreed  that  we  should  celebrate  the 
occasion  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  Its  Im- 
porUnce.  The  President  Immediately  dis- 
patched a  letter  to  Orville  Wright,  our  honor 
guest,  requesting  his  presence  here  tonight, 
and  expressing  his  own  Intention  to  be  pres- 


ent, circumstances  permitting.  As  we  all 
know,  our  President  haa  been  out  of  the 
country  on  a  great  mission  to  achieve  peace, 
and  cannot  be  with  us  In  person.  He  la  with 
us  in  spirit,  and  I  give  you  his  message: 

"Forty  years  ago  today  a  little-noted  event 
at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C,  marked  the  Iwginnlng 
of  a  new  age.  On  December  17.  1903,  OrvlUe 
and  Wilbur  Wright  got  the  first  power-driven 
aircraft  to  take  to  the  air  successfully.  I  am 
told  they  flipped  a  coin  to  see  which  one 
would  attempt  the  flight  Orville  won  the 
toss  and  was  the  first  to  feel  the  thrill  of 
flying.  He  flew  120  feet  In  exactly  13  aec- 
onds.  Before  the  day  was  over.  Wilbur  had 
made  a  flight  of  859  feet.  The  child  of  the 
brains  of  these  brothers  had  been  bom. 
Their  patience  anc  perseverance  had  been 
rewarded. 

"Flying  is  a  long  step  in  transportation  from 
the  beast  of  burden.  In  his  constant  desire 
for  freedom  of  movement,  man  has  had  to 
conquer  three  elements — water,  land,  and  air. 
Centuries  shroud  the  identity  of  the  brave 
soul  who  designed  the  first  boat  and  set  sail 
in  it.  Time  has  wiped  out  the  track  of  the 
first  wheel  and  any  record  of  Its  designer. 
The  name  of  the  Wright  brothers — Orville 
and  Wilbur  Wright — Is  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  world.  Forty  yeara  ago,  and 
before,  the  world  was  Incredulous  atwut  man 
flying  through  the  air.  Witnesses  at  Kitty 
Hawk  were  more  curious  perhaps  than  ex- 
pectant. 

"Today,  man's  Imagination  has  dlfllculty  In 
keeping  pace  with  the  everyday  achievements 
of  flying.  The  gift  to  the  world  by  Orville 
and  Wilbur  Wright  has  made  a  broad  highway 
of  the  skies  over  which  time  and  distance 
are  cut  a  hundredfold  It  Is  our  duty  to  keep 
these  air  highways  free  and  open.  In  order 
that  all  peoples  of  the  world  may  more  and 
more  become  good  neighbors — better  neigh- 
bors— and  that  the  instrument  of  flying  shall 
serve  to  keep  the  peace  once  it  has  again 
been  achieved. 

"Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  did  not  labor 
and  toll  to  create  an  Instrument  of  war. 
Knowing  them  as  I  do,  their  Inspiration  was 
not  a  destructive  weapon.  The  Impelling 
force  which  drove  them  on  to  ultimate  suc- 
cess was  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  prog- 
ress of  man. 

"When  the  war  Is  won.  it  will  be  our  obli- 
gation to  convert  to  peaceful  pursuits  the 
gains  in  the  field  of  aviation  that  war  haa 
brought.  They  are  Indeed  many.  We  have 
established  air  routes  about  which  we  would 
otherwise  still  be  speculating.  We  have  de- 
veloped airplanes  and  men  to  fly  them  In 
nimibers  we  would  have  thought  tinbellev- 
able.  The  great  capitals  of  the  world  will, 
with  the  dawn  of  peace,  be  as  accessible  by 
air  as  any  point  in  the  United  States  Is  now 
by  rail.  Experiments  which  would  have  re- 
quired decades  will  have  been  accomplished 
In  a  few  years  and.  if  we  will,  we  can  use  all 
of  these  advances  for  a  lasting  peace.  Ood 
willing,  we  will. 

"All  of  these  achievements  and  all  of  thesa 
hopes  stem  from  the  first  Wright  plane  whoea 
basic  principles  still  govern  flying.  That 
quaint  and  fragile  machine  should  be  en- 
shrined In  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
all  time,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  Orville  Wright  Is  going  to  bring  the 
Kitty  Hawk  plane  back  from  England  where 
It  has  been  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Na- 
tion will  welcome  It  back  as  the  outstanding 
symbol  of  American  genius. 

"Our  heritage  from  the  Wright  brothers, 
however,  consists  of  more  than  the  first  air- 
plane. 

"They  trained  our  first  flyers.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly fitting,  therefore,  that  the  Ckdlier 
trophy,  awarded  annually  since  1911  for  the 
greatest  achievement  In  aviation  In  America, 
the  value  of  which  has  httn  acttially  demon- 
strated by  actual  use  during  the  preceding 
year.'  should  on  this  occasion  go  to  one  of 
their  early  pupils. 
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"liBnj  distinguished  names  are  linked 
with  this  award,  Including  our  guest  of  honor, 
and  I  know  he  will  agree  that  the  present 
recipient  is  tvUj  worthy  at  the  honor,  since 
It  goes  to  Oen.  H.  H.  Arnold.  United  States 
Army,  for  his  organization  and  leadership 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  throughout  the  world. 
No  worthier  selection  could  have  been  made. 
History  will  reveal  General  Arnold's  true 
worth  when  It  withdraws  the  cloak  which 
DOW  rurrcunds  his  activities.  The  heroism 
of  those  who  serve  with  him  Is  written  In  the 
skies  every  day  and  every  night. 

"In  closing,"  says  the  President.  "I  can 
think  of  only  one  additional  tribute  to  Gen- 
eral Arnold.  Will  you  please  ask  Orville 
Wright,  the  great  teacher,  to  act  for  me  In 
handing  the  Collier  trophy  to  General  Arnold, 
the  great  pupil?" 

Gentlemen,  General  Arnold. 
General  Asmolo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wright. 
X  can  think  of  no  one  else  from  whom  I 
would  rather  accept  this  splendid  trophy. 

Mr.  Jones,  gentlemen,  m  a  month  of  large 
and  stirring  events,  this  is  not  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  I  have  been  moved  by  a  leellng 
of  mixed  pride  and  gratitude.  On  my  way  to 
and  from  the  Tehran  Conference,  I  spent 
much  of  my  time  inspecting  our  Army  Air 
Force  installations,  talking  with  our  men  and 
determining  preparations  made  for  times 
and  events  even  more  momentous  than  those 
we've  seen  before. 

Our  bases  are  nearlng  completion;  ovx  air- 
planes are  streaming  to  the  fronts  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities;  every  day  sees  more 
and  more  of  the  combat  units  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  ready  for  action. 

Tour  faith — and  mine — In  our  airmen 
should  never  waiver.  We  shovild  be  grateful 
and  proud  of  these  young  men,  yoxing  In 
years  perhaps,  but  men  In  experience,  char- 
acter, and  accomplishments.  We  should  be 
proud  of  the  planes  they  fly.  That  combina- 
tion of  men  and  planes  form  today  the  most 
powerful  air  force  the  world  has  seen. 

In  adding  my  name  to  the  roster  on  this 
splendid  trophy,  the  National  Aeronautics 
Association  honors  every  man  and  woman  In 
the  Army  Air  Forces.  There  are  nearly  two 
and  a  half  million  of  us  now  devoted  to  the 
war  on  the  air  front.  We  are  the  one  com- 
ponent of  America's  military  service  that 
has  t)een  In  continuous  contact  with  the 
enemy  every  day  since  that  savage  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  Our  Air  Force  welcomes  the 
responsible  and  dangerous  role  assigned  to 
us.  and  we  glory  in  the  devotion,  self-sacri- 
fice, daring,  and  skill  in  which  the  members 
of  our  combat  crews  have  accomplished 
their  missions. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  realize  Jxist 
what  It  takes  to  make  an  air  force.  The 
young  flyers  In  the  combat  crews — the  me- 
chanics who  serve  the  planes  and  keep  them 
In  the  air — th"  weather  men  whose  careful 
predictions  make  air  operations  easier — the 
radio  men  who  keep  contact  with  the  planes — 
tht  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
Women — and — yes,  children — working  In  fac- 
tories— the  engineer  troops  making  our  land- 
ing fields  within  gunshot  range  of  the 
enemy — these  and  many,  many  more  make  up 
our  air  force — they  all  helped  win  the  Col- 
lier Trophy. 

Yet  none  of  us  has  as  permanent  and  in- 
disputable claim  to  the  Collier  Trophy  as  my 
great  friend  and  teacher  here,  Mr.  Orville 
Wright. 

It  is  as  one  member  of  the  great  Army 
Air  Force  team,  then,  that  I  accept  this 
trophy,  gratefully,  and  with  pride. 
Mr.  JoNxs.  Thank  you.  General  Arnold. 
Many  parts  of  the  world  are  with  us  to- 
night. Many  messages  for  Orville  Wright 
have  been  received  from  Individuals  and  na- 
tions. 

I  now  present  Sir  Ronald  Campbell,  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain,  who  is  with  us  be- 
cause of  the  Indisposition  of  Lord  Halifax, 
and  will  read  a  message  from  Sir  Archibald 
(Sinclair.  Secretary  of  State  for  Airi.  _ 


Sn  RoMALO  Camfbzll.  It  Is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  send,  on  behalf  of  His  Maj- 
esty's Government,  a  tribute  to  the  epoch- 
making  work  of  the  Wright  brothers  which 
you  are  celebrating  tonight. 

The  iinique  achievement  of  Wilbiir  and 
Orville  Wright  was  recognized  from  a  very 
early  date  in  Britain,  and  unstinted  homage 
has  ever  since  been  paid  in  this  country  to 
the  genius,  imagination,  courage  and  re- 
sourcefulness which  enabled  these  great 
American  pioneers  to  discover  and  reveal 
the  secret  of  flight.  The  passage  of  time 
has  only  served  to  Increase  our  sense  of  the 
magnitude  of   their  achievement. 

Today  superior  air  power  (built  up  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  brothers  Wright) 
is  enabling  the  United  Nations  to  stamp  out 
tyranny  and  oppression,  but  already  we  can 
look  beyond  victory  anc|  see  the  immense 
part  which  aviation  is  tiestined  to  play  in 
the  world  of  tomorow. 

It  is  my  hope  and  conviction  that  our 
two  countries,  in  partnership  with  other 
nations  of  goodwill,  will  work  together  to 
secure  the  great  and  increasing  benefits 
which  the  mastery  of  flight,  first  achieved  at 
Kitty  Hawk  40  years  ago,  offers  freely  and 
abundantly  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sir  Ronald,  we  appreciate  your 
message. 

Although  the  theme  of  this  dinner  is 
"Aviation  for  Peace,"  our  military  services 
through  the  years  have  pioneered  In  aviation 
development. 

I  give  you  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Honorable  Frank  Knox. 

Secretary  Knox.  We  honor  here  tonight 
the  two  Americans  who  accomplished  ihe 
age-old  dream  of  flight.  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright  opened  the  Age  of  Aeronautics  with 
their  historic  take-off  at  Kitty  Hawk  Just  40 
years  ago.  One  member  of  that  illustrious 
team  Is  here  to  accept  cur  congratulations. 
Mr.  Orville  Wright  by  no  means  rests  on 
his  laurels — outstanding  as  they  are — but 
has  continued  to  be  a  student  of  aeronautics. 
At  present  he  is  carrying  on  scientific  re- 
search in  the  Interests  of  his  country. 

The  progress  in  40  years  in  this  new  field 
of  transportation  by  air  is  so  fantastic  that 
almost  any  prediction  seems  plausible. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  my  interest  is 
naturally  In  the  progress  of  naval  aviation. 
It  was  only  32  years  ago  that  the  first  naval 
officer  learned  to  fiy.  Since  then,  the  air- 
plane has  revolutionized  the  fleet  and  fleet 
tactics. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  No.  1  the 
Navy  had  only  33  pilots  and  239  men  at- 
tached to  Its  aviation  force. 

Today,  we  talk  in  terms  of  more  than  27,- 
000  planes  now  in  the  Navy — of  projected 
aircraft  carriers  larger  than  any  hitherto 
constructed.  The  Navy's  training  schools  for 
its  pilots,  navigators,  gunners,  machinists 
mates,  photographers,  metalsmiths,  radio- 
men, and  ordnancemen  span  the  country. 
Not  only  does  battle  In  the  air  call  for 
trained  men  to  fly  and  fight  our  own  planes, 
but  men  of  the  Navy  are  also  trained  to 
fight  off  enemy  planes  from  shipboard.  The 
ships  of  the  Navy  are  now  two-way  threats, 
with  the  ability  to  fight  surface  actions  with 
other  warships — and  to  fight  off  enemy  air 
attack. 

There  is  more  recent  news,  however,  In  a 
rteum6  of  aviation's  place  in  the  Navy  in 
the  present  war.  This  month  a  world's  rec- 
ord was  set  with  the  flight  of  the  Mars  from 
Pattixtent  to  Natal.  This  huge  new  cargo 
flying  boat  indicates  what  is  to  come  in 
peacetime  aviation.  It  carried  the  greatest 
air  cargo,  the  heaviest  load  ever  lifted  by 
a  plane  and  made  the  longest  nonstop  cargo 
flight  In  history,  in  all,  the  Mars  covered  al- 
most 9,000  miles  in  66  hours'  and  31  minutes' 
flying  time. 

The  Mars,  now  tiaed  to  transport  personnel 
and  strategic  materials  to  oiu*  war  fronts,  can 
fiiUT7  jpore  ^aa  ^ubi9  ^e  load  trai^ported 


by  the  biggest  of  the  oceangoing  clippers. 
Her  record,  along  lines  of  gas  consumption, 
cost  per  ton-mile,  and  so  forth,  will  provide 
a  valuable  scale  for  post-war,  globe-circling 
air  lines. 

We  have  today  the  greatest  air  lines  the 
world  has  ever  known  in  the  Air  Transport 
Command  and  the  Naval  Air  Transport  Serv- 
ice. We  have  millions  of  young  men  and 
ycung  women  trained  In  aeronautics,  ground 
woric.  repair  and  construction.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  many  of  these  will  wish  to  stay  In 
aviation.  They  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to 
do  so — for  tiie  war  has  given  Impetus  to  the 
age  of  air  travel. 

We  are  dep.2ndent  to  a  very  great  extent 
on  superior  air  power  to  win  the  war — and  to 
maintain  the  peace  that  follows.  We  mu3t 
stay  ahead  of  the  enemy  In  air  knowledge 
now.  Men.  such  as  Orville  Wright,  and  other 
talented,  hardworking  designers  and  research 
men  throughout  the  country  will  see  to  it 
that  this  is  accomplished.  We  depend  on 
them  to  win  for  us  all  the  benefits  of  peace- 
time aviation  which  we  will  share  with  our 
allit  -  and  the  freed  peoples  of  the  earth.  May 
that  day  be  not  too  far  off  I 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  country  from  which  our  next  message 
comes  knows  well  the  value  of  aviation.  I 
present  the  Chinese  Ambassador,  with  a  mes- 
sage from  Tseng  Yang  Fu,  Minister  of  Com- 
munications.    Dr.  Wei. 

Dr.  Wei.  On  this  happy  occasion  when  you 
all  pather  to  honor  Mr.  Orville  Wright  on  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  first  fiight  by  him 
and  his  brother  at  Kitty  Hawk,  I  wish  to 
join  you  in  extending  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulation and  deepest  gratitude  to  him. 
Indeed  the  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Wright  for  the  evolution  of  man-carrying 
airplane.  Without  his  pioneering  work  the 
history  of  flying  machine  would  not  have 
afforded  such  a  splendid  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  pageant  of  progress.  As  ahplane 
hps  played  so  important  a  role  In  the  pres- 
ent war,  which,  of  course,  was  not  the  orig- 
inal idoa  of  the  Inventor,  it  will  doubtless 
render  a  greater  service  to  mankind  after 
the  return  of  peace.  China  Is  particularly 
appreciative  of  the  tremendou"}  utility  of  air- 
plane especially  when  her  coast  and  land 
communications  are  almost  entirely  block- 
aded or  cut  from  the  outside  world.  The 
potentialit.es  of  aviation  development  In 
Chira  are  very  great.  As  soon  as  the  war  is 
over  we  will  devote  our  eflort  to  expanding 
our  commercial  air  transportation. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  United  States  Army  was  the  first  to 
buy  a  Wright  plane.  It  adopted  and  fos- 
tered aviation. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  War,  Robert  Pat- 
terson . 

Under  Secretary  Patterson.  Speaking  on 
the  future  of  aviation  is  like  taking  a  look 
ahead  through  strongly  magnifying,  rose- 
colored  glasses.  Only  the  chronically  pessi- 
mistic would  predict  anything  but  the  most 
glowing  future.  Certainly  only  the  most  cou- 
rageous would  do  Eo  before  this  audience. 

To  suggest  that  aviation  Is  on  the  thresh- 
old of  anything  causes  my  associates  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces  to  bristle.  By  their  esti- 
mate aviation  has  long  since  arrived,  moved 
In,  and  set  up  housekeeping — permanent 
housekeeping. 

But  I  do  want  to  suggest  that  there  Is  a 
new  threshold.  In  the  field  of  aviation  this 
war  has  made  the  world  a  scientific  labora- 
tory. Two  years  of  war  have  advanced  avia- 
tion much  more  than  many  years  of  peace. 
Still  we  can  see  only  further  horizons. 

We  received  an  emergency  request  from 
General  Elsenhower  for  currency  to  be  used 
In  Italy  and  Sicily  which  the  Germans  had 
flooded  with  counterfeit  American  money. 
We  loaded  14  tons  into  airplanes  and  de- 
livered it  In  north  Africa  within  48  hours, 
after  covering  an  airline  distance  equivalent 
to  almost  four  times  across  the  United  States. 
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shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  Intense 
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the  countries  where  the  prisoners  are 


will  see  from  it  how  Important  I  consider  the 
monev  cuestion  in  the  scheme  of  the  world's 
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One  of  our  general  officers  recently  flew 
from  Hawaii  to  Washington  in  a  transport 
planis  In  20  hoUrs. 

We  now  have  a  regular  cargo-passenger 
service  which  operates  to  one  of  our  distant 
fighting  fronts.  This  routine  operation 
covers  .6,000  miles,  on  schedule,  in  8  days. 
This,  Incidentally,  works  out  to  an  average 
speed,  day  and  night,  for  the  entire  8  days 
of  135  miles  per  hour. 

One  night  at  10:30  p.  m.,  at  the  crisis  of 
fighting  in  the  Solomons.  General  MarArthur 
cabled  that  they  were  running  out  of  hand 
grenades  on  Guadalcanal.  By  midnight 
planes  started  picking  up  grenades  at  the 
arsenal.  By  2  o'clock  the  next  afternoon,  5 
tons  of  grenades  had  been  flown  to  a  west 
coast  airport,  transloaded  onto  overseas 
heavy  plane  and  were  over  the  Pacific. 
Within  3  days  they  were  in  Australia. 

This  year  aircraft  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
alone  will  fiy  across  the  great  oceans — the 
North  and  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific — more 
than  20,000  times. 

We  now  have  planes  which  have  dived  in 
excess  of  750  miles  an  hour.  This  is  evidence 
of  the  great  advance  made  in  structural  de- 
velopment and  in  our  understanding  of  what 
Is  popularly  called  streamlining.  The  ap- 
plication of  that  knowledge  to  planes  of  large 
types  and  the  hitching  to  them  of  sufflcient 
power  will  shrink  the  world  and  make  its 
unity  a  practical  possibility 

I  hope  you  will  accept  these  achievements 
and  promises  for  the  future  in  the  spirit  they 
are  intended  I  know  they  will  stimulate  you 
as  they  do  me.  But  these  of  ycu  whose  job 
It  is  to  design  our  planes,  or  bu:ld  them  or 
fly  them,  will,  I  know,  be  stimulated  not  to 
pleasant  dreams  of  the  future,  but  to  put 
forth  your  utmost  effort  on  our  pressing  prob- 
lem— winning  the  war. 

Mr.  Jones    Thank  you.  Mr.  Secretary. 
We  have  word  from  another  great  people — 
our  gallant  allies — the  Russians.     1  present 
the  First  Secretary  of   the   Sjviet   Embassy, 
I.Ir.  Fedor  Orekhov. 

Mr  Orekhov.  Mr  Chairman,  Mr.  Wright, 
gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  S  R  to  greet 
the  outstanding  representative  of  science — 
Mr  Orville  Wright,  who,  together  with  his 
brother,  Wilbur  Wright,  has  opened  a  new 
eptjch  in  tl.e  development  of  air  techiiique. 

Orville  Wright  and  his  brother  Wilbur,  40 
years  ago  accomplished  tiie  mo^t  remote 
dream  of  mankind.  This  event  was  one  of 
tlie  boldest  deeds  of  the  human  mind.  It 
became  the  brave  step  into  the  future,  where 
all  the  research  of  mechanical  science  had 
bc2u  put  into  the  service  of  mankind. 

The  Wright  brothers  have  become  the  most 
popular  inventors  and  scientist;^  in  the  world. 
In  my  country  their  names  are  well  known 
not  only  to  adults  but  to  every  school  boy 
and  gal. 

Tlie  contribution  of  these  men  to  science 
Eeives  as  one  of  tlie  means  in  tiie  defense 
cf  the  world  p.gainst  the  Hiilerue  armies. 
But  we  also  have  visions  of  the  time  when 
aviation  will  be  put  entirely  to  the  service 
cf  the  peace  aims  of  mankind;  when  the 
unique  achievement  of  the  V.'ripht  brothers 
v.iU  become  a  means  of  transportation  ac- 
ce.-s;blc  lor  all,  which  will  bring  more  cluseiy 
the  separated  territories  of  the  world  wUh 
one  another,  which  will  facilitate  the  inter- 
coui.se  of  our  people  with  peoples  of  other 
countries,  and  thus  assist  progress  generally 
In  agriculture  and  public  economy. 

Mr.  Jones.  This  occasion  would  not  be 
complete  without  word  from  that  great 
American,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell 
Hull. 

Mr.  Hull  could  not  be  with  us  tonight,  but 
he  has  sent  us  a  message  which  I  will  read: 
"It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  pay 
tribute  to  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright.  Forty 
years  ago  today  they  made  the  first  success- 
ful flight  in  a  power-driven  airplane.  In  the 
sjsace  of  a  generation  this  achievement  has 


gone  far  toward  changing  the  face  of  affairs 
throughout  the  entire  world. 

'To  pessimists  and  critics,  the  accomillih- 
ment  of  the  Wright  brothers  is  a  sta.iding 
rebuke.  Their  Ideas  had  been  discounted  as 
visionary,  and  the  thing  they  sought  to  do 
was  believed  to  be  Impossible.  Yet  they  kept 
on,  and  saw  in  their  lifetime  the  work  of  their 
minds  become  the  foundation  of  a  new  era 
of  human  activity. 

"There  are  those  who  say  that  the  airplane 
has  contributed  more  to  the  forces  of  de- 
struction than  it  has  to  the  work  of  peace- 
loving  life.  I  think  that  the  vast  possibilities 
opened  by  this  new  form  of  transport  and 
communication  have  increased  the  opp)cr- 
tunity  of  statesmen  and  of  pecple  to  knit  to- 
gether a  new  fabric  of  International  under- 
standing and  cooperation.  The  challenge  to 
our  political  and  economic  thinking  offered 
by  aviation  today  Is  comparable  to  the  chal- 
lenge which  the  physical  problem  of  flying 
offered  to  the  Wright  brothers  half  a  century 
ago.  It  must  be  cur  aim  to  use  air  trans- 
portation nationally  and  Internationally  as  a 
means  of  serving  an  ever-growing  number  of 
pecple.  It  must  be  our  policy  to  seek  arrange- 
ments and  understandings  so  that  the  planes 
which  fly  overhead  shall  always  be  vehicles  of 
peace  and  not  means  of  destruction. 

"If  this  goal  is  achieved,  the  anniversary  cf 
the  flight  cf  the  Wright  brothers  which  is 
being  celebrated  tonight  will  prove  a  great 
milestone  on  the  long  road  of  civilization." 

Governor  Broughton,  of  North  Carolina, 
expected  to  be  with  us,  but  found  It  neces- 
sary to  send  his  regrets.  Speaking  in  his 
place  will  be  the  Honorable  Lindsay  Warren, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
who  represented  the  Kittyhawk  district  in 
Congress  for  many  years.     Mr.  Warren. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Warren  were  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  December  18  ) 

Mr.  Jones  We  have  received  many  mcs- 
s.'.ges.  I  wish  we  could  read  them  all,  but 
time  will  not  permit. 

What  has  been  said  here,  Mr.  Wright,  and 
what  has  been  left  unsaid  constitutes  ample 
evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  whole 
wcrld  holds  you  and  your  brother  and  the 
invention  which  you  gave  to  mankind.  What 
v.e  have  done  here  tonight  is  only  a  slight 
token  of  the  esteem  in  which  we  hold  you. 

Your  fame  will  li%e  through  the  years  and 
the  airplane  which  you  gave  us  will  facili- 
tate travel,  commerce,  and  good  will  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  world. 

There  have  been  many  great  discoveries 
but  no  single  one  of  more  lasting  benefit  to 
all  people  than  that  of  the  airplane. 

This  noon,  at  a  luncheon  in  Dayton,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  awarded  a  plaque  to 
Orville  Wright  in  his  absence.  He  is  a  prophet 
not  without  honor  in  his  own  country. 

Due  to  air  communication,  for  which  our 
guest  of  honor  is  repponsible,  it  was  delivered 
in  Washington  this  afternoon,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  present  it  to  him. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  give  to  Mr. 
Wright  this  mark  cf  the  esteem  in  which  his 
feMcw  townsmen  hold  him. 

Gentlemen,  that  concludes  our  program  for 
the  evening. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Wright,  for  honoring  us 
and  cur  thanks  to  all  of  our  guests  for  being 
with  US. 


I  In  tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing most  interesting  poem  written  by 
'  a  serviceman  in  my  district,  Corp.  RlJph 
I  E.  Torgerson: 

SOMEWHEXE    IN    NEW    CXJINIA 

(From  somewhere  In  New  Guinea  Corp. 
Ralph  E.  Torgerson.  formerly  a  commercial 
artist  employed  by  a  Portland  oil  company, 
sent  friends  this  poem.  The  Oregonlan 
Sunday  magazine  reprints  It  for  its  picture 
of  that  South  Seas  fighting  front  and  of  an 
Oregon  boys  longing  for  home.) 

(By  Corp.  Ralph  E.  Torgerson) 

Somewhere  in  New  Guinea,  where  the  sun  Is 

like  a  curse 
And  each  long  day   Is  followed  by  another 

slightly   worse; 
Where  the  brick-red  dust  blows  thicker  than 

the  shifting  desert  sand. 
And  a  white  man  dreams  and  wishes  for  a 

greener,  fairer  land. 

Somewhere  in  New  Guinea,  where  a  woman's 

never  seen. 
Where  the  sky  Is  never  cloudy,  and  the  grass 

is  never  green. 
Where   the  dingo's   nightly   howling   robs   a 

man  of  blessed  sleep. 
When  he  crawls  into  his  pup  tent  for  a  haven 

of  retreat. 

Somewhere  in  New  Guinea,  where  the  nights 

are  made  for  love, 
Where  the  moon   is  like  a  searchlight,  and 

the   Southern   Cross  above 
Sparkles  like  a  diamond  necklace  in  s  balmy 

tropic  night. 
It's  a  shameless  waste  cf  beauty,  when  there's 

not  a  girl  in  sight. 

Somewhere  In  New  Guinea,  where  the  mall 

is  always   late. 
Where  a  Christmas  card  in  April  is  considered 

up-to-date. 
Where  we  never  have  a  payday,  and  we  never 

have  a  cent. 
But  we  never  miss  the  money,  'cause  we'd 

never  get  it  spent. 

Somewhere  In  New  Guinea,  where  the  ants 

and   lizards   play 
And  a  hundred  fresh  mosqultos  replace  every 

one  you  slay — 
So  take  me  back  to  Oregon,  for  that  Is  now 

my  yell. 
For  this  Godforsaken  outpost  is  a  suostitute 

for  hell. 


Somewhere  in  New  Guinea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  granted,  I  present  for  printing 


Resolution  Granting  Furloughs  to  Men  ia 
the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\i:S 

Saturday,  December  18,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  instructing  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  establish  a  policy  of 
granting  to  those  who  have  been  in 
active  foreign  service  18  months  or  longer 
a  furlough  in  order  that  they  may  return 
home  and  rest  and  visit  their  families. 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  when  men  are 
engaged  in  active  military  or  naval  op- 
erations it  may  not  be  possible  to  relieve 
them  at  the  exact  moment  their  18 
months'  service  expires,  and  so  I  have 
inserted  the  words  "as  far  as  practicable" 
in  the  resolution.  If  adopted,  the  reso- 
lution will  have  the  effect  of  declaring  it 
tc  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  men 
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shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  Intense 
ordeal  of  combat  service  without  being 
granted  furloughs,  and  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  will  be  expected  to  see 
that  the  necessary  orders  are  issued  to 
conform  to  this  new  policy. 

With  so  many  replacement  troops  pre- 
pared, ready  and  willing  to  go  into  com- 
bat service.  It  is  not  fair  or  right  that  the 
burden  of  fighting  the  war  shall  be  placed 
to  such  a  great  extent  on  the  relatively 
minor  group  now  at  the  front.  This 
would  place  on  the  members  of  that 
group  one  of  two  alternatives: 

First.  To  fight  until  they  are  killed. 

Second.  To  fight  until  the  war  is  over. 

This  is  creating  among  them  a  feeling 
of  unfairness  and  discrimination.  A  bet- 
ter pohcy  which  would  conform  to  the 
American  tradition  of  equality  would  be 
to  hold  forth  to  every  serviceman  the  as- 
surance that  his  valor  and  good  behavior 
will  entitle  him  to  a  rest  and  respite  after 
he  has  been  in  service  every  18  months. 
With  the  prospect  of  a  long  war  and 
many  casualties  the  present  policy  bears 
too  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  death 
sentence.  The  soldier  or  sailor  can  only 
look  forward  from  one  period  of  combat 
service  to  the  next,  not  knowing  which 
one  will  be  his  last. 

It  is  true  that  never  in  any  of  our  wars 
have  we  adopted  the  principle  of  rotation 
of  service,  but  this  war  is  different.  Our 
participation  in  the  First  World  War 
lasted  only  18  months  from  the  time  we 
declared  war  and  our  active  participa- 
tion with  troops  lasted  only  a  few  months. 
The  present  war  is  not  going  to  be  a  short 
war,  and  we  may  as  well  be  doing  some 
long-range  planning.  The  Japanese  are 
fanatics  who  will  die  before  they  will  sur- 
render, and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
we  shall  be  fighting  Japan  in  the  Far  East 
10  years  hence.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  reasonable.  I  think,  that  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  for  the  peri- 
odical replacement  of  men  at  the  fronts 
with  fresh  troops. 

Many  of  the  men  now  doing  duty  on 
the  fighting  fronts  are  fathers.  I  have 
In  mind  one  instance  where  in  January 
next  the  father  in  the  service  will  have 
been  gone  3  years.  Over  2  years  ago  a 
baby,  was  born  in  that  home  which  the 
father  has  never  seen.  Over  that  family 
Tests  a  heavy  load  of  grief  as  the  wife  and 
mother  is  morosely  convinced  she  will 
never  see  her  husband  again.  She  and 
others  who  are  similarly  situated  feel 
that  the  war  is  unnecessarily  robbing 
them  of  everything  they  have  a  right  to 
have.  The  fathers  in  the  service,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  become  fathers 
while  overseas,  certainly  are  entitled  to 
our  concideration  in  evaluating  the  great 
human  problems  created  by  the  war. 
The  argument  that  a  lack  of  shipping  fa- 
cilities would  be  a  handicap  In  bringing 
servicemen  home  for  furloughs  Is  not  en- 
tirely convincing.  In  the  services  of  sup- 
plji  shijw  are  constantly  going  back  and 
forth  and  some  of  these  which  are  now 
returning  empty  could  be  used  to  trans- 
port troops.  Furthermore,  we  are  con- 
suming much  shipping  space  In  bringing 
large  numbers  of  prisoners  to  the  United 
States.    Why  not  establish  stockades  in 


the  countries  where  the  prisoners  are 
captured  and  keep  them  there  until  after 
the  war  Is  over,  thus  releasing  this  ship- 
ping space  for  the  transportation  of  the 
boys  coming  home  on  furlough?  I  be- 
lieve the  resolution  I  have  introduced 
cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  fairness  and 
sense  of  Justice  of  the  American  people, 
and  I  hope  Congress  will  adopt  it. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  many  servicemen  In  the  armed 
forces  of  our  country  have  been  overseas  for 
18  months  or  more  and  have  been  unable  to 
return  to  their  homes  on  furlough;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  men  have  become 
fathers  while  overseas;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  servicemen  who 
have  been  in  training  In  the  United  States  for 
over  a  year  who  are  available  to  replace  such 
men  overseas:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Ck)ngress  that  as  far  as  practicable 
servicemen  who  have  served  continuously 
overseas  for  18  months  or  longer  shall  be 
granted  furloughs  to  rest  and  visit  their  fam- 
Ules  m  the  United  States;  It  is  further 

Resolved,  That  tbe  authorities  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  other  armed  services  are  directed 
to  make  effective  as  soon  as  is  feasible  and 
practicable  the  policy  outlined  In  this  reso- 
lution. 


The  Best  Monetary  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
many  plans  being  proposed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monetary  system  based  on 
labor,  credit,  or  commodities,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  tried  and  proven  mone- 
tary system  based  on  the  precious  metals 
will  best  serve  the  Nation's  needs  as  ex- 
plained in  the  correspondence  submitted 
herewith  for  printing  in  the  Record: 

United  States  Naval  HosprrAL, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  December  18,  1943. 
Hon.  CoMPTON  I.  White, 

Member  of  Congress  from  Idaho. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Mb.  White:  I  listened  to  your  address 
on  the  radio  today  concerning  money.  I  have 
long  been  a  student  of  that  question,  and  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  money 
question  is  the  big  problem  with  which  we 
must  deal. 

While  I  want  money  created  against  eco- 
nomic goods  and  services,  the  Important 
thing  Is  that  the  Government  shall  create 
the  money  and  do  It  with  scientific  relaticn- 
Bhlp  to  otir  needs.  It  doesn't  really  matter 
what  Is  alleged  to  be  back  of  the  money,  ju.-t 
so  It  Is  created  by  the  Government  and  is  so 
created  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  all  the 
people.  It  might  be  advisable  to  keep  up  the 
fiction  of  gold  and  silver  as  a  base  for  cur 
money,  on  account  of  thi;  ignorance  of  peoj_le 
generally  concerning  money.  In  any  event, 
here's  hopilng  more  men  In  Congress  will  be 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  the  Government  s 
taking  frcm  the  banks  of  the  country  the 
power  to  create  money. 

I  am  enclosing  a  plan  I  have  worked  out  for 
the  post-war  peace  of  the  world.    And  you 


will  see  from  it  how  Important  I  consider  the 
money  question  in  the  scheme  of  the  world's 
affairs. 

Sincerely  yours. 

R.  W.  Castlebeiuit, 
Chief  Pharmacist  s  Mate. 

Decembeb  21,   1943. 
Dear  Mr.  Castleberry:  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
receive  your  letter,  and  Interesting  to  learn 
of  your  interest  in  the  money  Issue. 
'       Many  plans  have  been  suggested  for   the 
establishment  of  monetary  systems  based  on 
measures   of  labor   and   commodities.     How- 
j    ever,  in  my  studies  of  the  subject,  I  find  that 
I    in  conducting  trade  and  business,  if  we  are 
j    to  have  a  stable  medium  of  exchange,  cer- 
I    tain  fundamental  principles  of  economic  law 
I   must  be  met.     Money — to  be  effective  in  use — 
must  be  made  legal  tender;  and  If  money  la  to 
I    be  stable   in  value,  there  must  be  an  even 
i    Increase  in  the  volume  of  the  currency  with 
I   the  growth  cf  population  and  commerce     In 
I   considering  th.s  provision  of  economic  law, 
we  find  that  silver  and  gold  taken  together 
and  u.sed  for  money  at  a  ratio  of  value  fixed 
I    by  the  quantity  of  production,  fulfills  this 
need  as  to  the  increase  in  volume  estimated  to 
be    3    percent    annually.     Credit    Is    a    con- 
I    venient    BUb.''tltute    for    money,    and    paper 
bank  credit   tokens  are  now  being  used  for 
I    money,  which  has  practically  displaced  the 
Ufe  of  both  gold  and  silver  and  redeemable 
paper  currency      The  necessity  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation 
is  exerci'^^ed   by  applying  an  Interest  charge 
for  the  use  of  money.     The  Interest  charge 
and   repayment   requirement  of   bank   loans 
operates  to  restrain  the  uncontrolled  creation 
of    bank-toicen    money.      This    plan    Is    very 
effective  In  controlling  the  expansion  of  the 
money    volume.     In    times   of   financial    cp- 
timl.'^in    and    excessive    banking    confidence, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  expand  the  volume  of 
bank  currency — a  condition  which  brings  us 
to  the  price  issue.     We  find  that  under  the 
present  system  of  creating  bank  money,  the 
stability  of  values  Is  dependent  on  the  esti- 
mation and  evaluation  of  the  officers  of  the 
banks,    If    financial    conditions    are    deemed 
stable  and  the  future  outlook  appears  favor- 
able   to    the    banks.     Property    values    and 
existing  price   levels  are  supported  by  bank 
leans    that    make    money    available    for    the 
needs  of  business  issued  through  bank  loans; 
but  this  support  is  so  fragile  that  some  re- 
mote credit  disturbance  can  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  banks,  with  the  result  that  new 
loans    are    refused,    and    existing    loans    are 
withdrawn  as  they  mature,  with  an  Inevitable 
decline  of  prices  and  values.     When  this  so- 
called   bank   money   is  withdrawn   from   cir- 
culation, there  is  left  Insufficient  cash  In  the 
hands  cf  the  people  to  support  prices. 

Bv  this  plan,  in  times  cf  financial  stress, 
bank  money  poes  rut  of  existence,  and  the  fi- 
nancial liquid,  that  must  be  used  In  liquida- 
tion— cash— falls  so  far  short  of  the  Nation's 
money  requirements  th^t  a  disastrous  finan- 
cial depression  ensues:  and  the  price  founda- 
tion, on  which  banks  base  their  loans.  Is  de- 
stroyed by  their  own  timldness;  and  at  the 
very  time  it  is  needed  mo^t  the  banks'  money 
and  credit-creating  machinery  cannot  be 
made  to  operate,  and  falls  to  provide  the 
money  function;  and  the  Government,  to 
prevent  financial  disaster.  Is  forced  to  come 
to  the  rescue  cf  Its  poverty-stricken  peonle 
left  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty  with  relief 
and  "pump  priming"  legislative  measures  fi- 
nanced by  drafts  on  the  national  credit.  To  ■ 
anyone  vho  has  witnessed  the  financial  de- 
velopments In  this  country  in  recent  years, 
it  must  'oe  apparent  that  there  Is  a  serious 
shortage  in  the  element  of  cash.  It  I3 
clearly  apparent  that  If  gold  and  silver  were 
made  legal  tender  money — Issued  Into  circu- 
lation  by  the  Government,  and  \ised   as  a 
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bails  for  bank  credit — It  would  provide  this 
country    the    most    stable    and    dependable 
money  system  that  can  be  devised. 
Sincerely, 

CoMPTON  I.  White. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Twelfth    Member    of    St.    Louis    Family 
Enters   Armed   Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  contribution  the  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Van  Coutren  had  made  In  this 
war.  At  that  time  I  stated  three  daugh- 
ter-s  were  in  the  WAC,  six  sons  had 
Joined  the  Navy,  and  another  son  was 
serving  in  the  merchant  marine.  James, 
a  married  son.  has  just  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  This  is  a  contribution 
the  family  can  well  be  proud  of. 

The  Van  Coutrens  reside  at  1292  Ham- 
ilton Boulevard  in  St.  Louis. 


Urges  Continuation  of  Regulation  W 
Without  Fundamental  Change  Under 
Jurisdiction  and  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  OUTLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  so  much  critvi.sm  of  executive 
directives,  necessary  though  such  direc- 
tives may  be  in  wartime,  that  it  is  grati- 
fying to  receive  communications  endors- 
ing and  approving  the  effectiveness  of 
particular  regulations. 

I  have  received  such  a  resolution  from 
the  Retail  Furniture  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, Inc.,  and  as  a  portion  of  my  ex- 
tf  n.'^ion  of  remarks  I  include  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Whereas  regulation  W  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  order  to  carry  out  the  President's 
Er.ecutive  order  of  August  9,  1941,  and  made 
effective  September  1,  1941.  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  order,  which  in  part  reads: 
"To  keep  the  cost  of  living  from  spirallng  up- 
ward we  must  discourage  credit  and  install- 
ment buying  and  encourage  the  payment  of 
debts,  mortgages,  and  other  obligations,  for 
this  promotes  savings,  retards  excessive  buy- 
in::,  and  adds  to  tlie  amount  available  to  the 
creditors  for  the  purchase  of  War  bonds,"  has 
now  been  in  effect  lor  more  than  2  years;  and 

Whereas  we  of  the  furniture  trade  at  retail 
engage  in  Uistallment  selling  to  a  great  de- 


gree and  in  doing  so  have  diligently  applied    j 
all   of   the   pr -visions   of    the   regulation   as    | 
originally  written  and  subsequently  amended; 
and 

Whereas  the  members  cf  this  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Furniture  Dealers,  having 
conscientiously  adhered  to  regtilation  W  in 
the  operation  of  their  extensive  credit  busi- 
ncises,  feel  that  their  experiences  with  con- 
sumer-credit control  as  established  in  the 
regulation  entitles  then  to  a  definite  expres- 
sion as  regards  the  effect iveness  of  the  con- 
trol on  both  buyer  and  seller;  so  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  committee, 
board  of  directors  of  the  Retail  Furniture 
Association  of  California,  Inc.,  regard  regu- 
lation W  as  being  particularly  outstanding 
and  efrv;ctive  among  hundreds  of  Government 
directives  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Achievemen,;  of  objectives  to  a  marked 
degree. 

2.  Simplicity  and  ease  of  understanding. 

3.  Bu-inesslike  and  considerate  adminis- 
tration by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

4  Universal  popularity  am^ng  the  great 
numbers  of  American  businessmen  and  con- 
sumes whose  selling  and  buying  credit  Is 
controlled  by  It. 

And  be  It  further — 

Resolved,  That  the  Retail  Furniture  Asso- 
ciation of  California,  Inc  ,  heartily  approves 
the  regulation  as  now  written  and  adminis- 
tered, that  we  recommend  no  fundamental 
changes  be  made  In  the  directive  for  the  pres- 
ent, especially  in  the  maximum  credit  period 
as  now  allowed  and  that  we  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  continue  regu- 
lation W,  by  legislation  If  required,  following 
the  cessation  cf  hostilities  under  the  capable 
administration  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  any  contemplated  changes  In  its  pro- 
visions after  the  war  be  left  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  and  be  It 
further — 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Governors.  Federal 
Reserve  System,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  Twelfth  District,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  and  California  Congres- 
sional Representatives  at  Washington. 
Retail  Furniture  Association  or 

CALiroRNiA,   Inc. 
H.  P.  Bahger,  President. 
George  W.  Fftch,  Managing  Director 

and  Secretary. 

San  Francisco.  Calit.,  December  3.  1943. 


Urges  Removal  of  Obstructions  to  Facili- 
tate the  Restoration  of  the  Sockeye 
Salmon  Industry  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  industries  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  salmon,  in  all  of  its  branches  and 
ramifications.  Not  so  long  ago,  the  sock- 
eye  salmon  fishery  of  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia  produced  a  pack 
valued  at  $40,000,000. 

Food  is  an  indispensable  weapon  in 
this  war.  Every  possible  encouragement 
and  assistance  should  be  provided  for 


the  production  of  natural  foods  of  every 
kind,  includins  fish. 

Recently,  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Congress 
for  the  construction  of  fLshways  at  Hell's 
Gate  Canyon  and  the  removal  of  other 
obstructions  on  the  Eraser  River,  to  the 
end  that  the  sockeye  salmon  industry  of 
the  Paciiic  Northwest  be  substantially 
restored.  It  is  further  provided  that  the 
cost  of  the  removal  of  such  obstructions 
be  divided  equally  between  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  let 
the  resolution  speak  for  itself.    Here  it  is: 

Resolution  re  appropriation  of  funds  for 
construction  of  flshways  at  Hell's  Gate 
Canyon  and  removal  of  other  obstructions 
on  the  Fraser  River,  approved  by  board  cf 
trustees,  Seattle  Cliamber  of  Commerce, 
December  14,  1943 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Seattle  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  urges  the  Secretary  of  State 
o'  the  Ufilted  States,  and  all  others  In  au- 
thority, to  give  their  Immediate  approval  and 
support  to  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  construction  of  flihways  at  Hell's  Gate 
Canyon,  and  the  removal  of  other  obstruc- 
tions on  the  Fraser  River,  so  that  the  Sockeye 
fealmon  industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  can 
be  substantially  restored — the  cost  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  two  nations  with 
regulations  providing  for  like  amounts  of  flab 
to  be  caught  by  American  and  Canadian  fish- 
ermen. 

At  one  time  the  Sockeye  salmon  fishery  of 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  pro- 
duced a  pack  which.  In  a  good  year  at  present 
prices,  would  have  a  value  In  excess  of  $40,- 
000,000.  but  the  fishery  has  now  fallen  off  to 
a   comparatively    small   amount. 

I*  Is  the  belief  of  the  International  Pacific 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commission,  which  Com- 
mission v^as  created  by  treaty  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  rehabilitating  this  fishery,  that  by  the 
construction  of  flshways  at  Hell's  Gate  Can- 
yon and  the  removal  of  other  obstructions, 
together  with  proper  regulation,  this  great 
industry  can  be  substantially  restored  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  such  fishways 
and  other  physical  work  will  be  approxi- 
mately »2. 000.600. 

Tills  proposed  project  is  of  such  great  value. 
not  only  to  this  region  but  to  the  two  na- 
tions involved,  not  only  because  of  financial 
considerations  but  also  because  of  the  de- 
sirability of  securing  this  large,  nutritious, 
and  palatable  food  supply,  that  the  woik 
should  be  undertaken  Immediately  and 
pressed  to  conclusion  with  the  utmost 
expedition. 


The  Umatilla  Dam  and  Other  Improve- 
ments in  the  Columbia  aad  Snake 
Rivers,  Oreg.,  Wash.,  and  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  RElklARKS 


or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  granted,  I  present  for  printing 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment made  by  me  in  October  1943  at  the 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  oa 
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Rivers  and  Harbors,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  on  the  proposed  construction  of 
the  Umatilla  Dam  in  the  Columbia  River. 
The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ancell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that 
In  April  1939  this  committee  held  hearings  on 
tM3  same  project,  and  we  printed  report*  of 
tlicse  hearings  here.  They  pertain  to  the 
Columbia  River  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
»iid  to  the  Umatilla  E>am.  I  should  like  the 
record  to  show  that  those  hearings  are  avail- 
able, so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us 
to  go  into  all  the  details  and  facts  again.  I 
think  it  Is  well  to  call  attention  to  them, 
especially  so  that  the  new  members  of  this 
committee  may  refer  to  those  printed 
hearings. 

Let  me  sa>,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  whole 
Interior  country — the  Inland  Empire,  as  we 
call  it.  comprising  eastern  Cregon.  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  and  some  portions  of  adjoining 
Spates — is  an  Immense  territory  which  drains 
down  through  the  Columbia  River  to  tide- 
water and  then  out  Into  trade  and  commerce. 
It  comprises  one-tenth  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  larger  in  area  than 
France,  and  It  abounds  in  immense  natural 
reeources.  As  ha.s  t>een  stated  here  by  the 
gentlemen  who  precede  me,  there  are  im- 
mense areas  of  land  suitable  for  agricultural 
development  in  eastern  Oregon  and  eastern 
Washington  and  Idaho.  Wheat  and  other 
grains,  hay,  livestock,  and  great  quantities  of 
Iruit  are  raised  in  that  region.  Sugar  t>eets 
are  also  being  raised  for  the  production  of 
sugar.  A  considerable  portion  of  that  terri- 
tory is  already  irrigated,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  acres — hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres,  in  fact — are  tusceptlble  of  Irrigation 
with  waters  from  the  Columbia  when  they  are 
made  available  and  when  the  additional 
lands  are  required  to  be  brought  under  culti- 
vation and  irrigated. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  la  a  vast  area 
covered  with  timber.  I  personally  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  with  that,  because 
for  some  20  years  I  was  in  the  survey  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  surveying  these 
lands  In  Wi'.shington,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 
The  finest  stands  of  growing  timber  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world  are  in  that  area, 
not  only  in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  area 
but  along  the  western  slope  toward  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
Much  of  these  lands  is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Private  operators  also 
own  large  bodies  of  timber.  But  more  than 
50  percent  of  th^  lands  In  Orego:  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  so  the  Govern- 
ment IS  not  only  Interested  In  this  from  the 
standpoint  of  developing  the  country  as  a 
whole  but  also  in  developing  its  own 
properties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Columbia  River  and  Its 
tributaries  Is  a  key  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
whole  Northwest  Pacific  area,  which,  as  I  have 
said.  Is  an  empire  in  its  proportions  contain- 
ing one-tenth  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States.  It  not  only  furnishes  cheap  water 
t  ansportation  to  the  sea  but  it  also  fur- 
nishes water  for  irrigation,  as  well  as  hydro- 
electric power.  The  Pacific  coast  has  had  the 
greatest  Increase  in  population  since  1940  of 
any  section  of  the  United  States,  and  it  Is 
destined  to  continue  increasing  in  the  same 
proportion  In  many  years  to  come.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  still  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  the  process  of  development  and  con- 
tains all  of  the  natural  advantages  which  are 
necessary  for  the  su.staining  of  a  large  and 
prosperous  population.  It  has  Immense  nat- 
ural resources  in  forests,  minerals,  nonmetal- 
lics.  clays,  hydroelectric  power,  water,  equatkle 
climate,  and  fertile  soA. 

With  the  Columbia  River  open  for  ocean- 
borne  commerce,  the  wealth  of  this  Immense 
territory  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Pacific  Ocean  may  b3  carried  by  cheap 
river  transportation  to  tidewater  in  the  port 


of  Portland  and  from  there  to  all  of  the  ports 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
following  statistics  with  reference  to  the  part 
the  Pacific  coast  area  Is  taking  in  our  indus- 
trial and  commercial  developments: 

California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Ari- 
zona produce  the  greatest  comparative  farm 
wealth  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Of  the  first  10  Unite'l  States  farm  coun- 
ties. 9  are  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Of  the  first  20  United  States  farm  coun- 
ties, 16  are  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Of  the  first  100  United  States  farm  coun- 
ties, 29  are  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Two-filths  of  all  United  States  lumber: 
two-fifths  of  all  United  States  gold  (in  peace- 
time); one-third  of  all  copper  (one-twelfth 
of  world  production):  one-sixth  of  all  United 
States  petroleum;  one-sixth  of  all  United 
States  natural  gas;  one-seventh  of  all  United 
States  silver  (In  peacetime):  one-fifth  of  the 
Nation's  mercury;  one-fourth  of  the  tung- 
sten; two-fiiths  of  tottU  United  States  fish 
catch  (all  sources,  marine,  rivers,  lake.  etc.). 

The  following  comparison  of  lumber  pro- 
duction of  the  five  leading  States  of  the 
Union  are  interesting  in  this  connection : 

I    Latest    available    ftgure.^,    1941 — From    V .    S. 
Bureau  of  t.i.e  Census 
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The  Columbia  River  is  the  second  largest 
river  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  the  largest 
in  terms  ol  potential  electric  power  in  tlie 
Unite*.  States,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 
Congressman  Stockman  said  a  moment  ago 
that  it  had  more  than  30  percent  of  the  po- 
tential hydroelectric  fower  in  the  United 
States.  My  own  information  is  he  was  too 
modest  in  his  claim  and  that  it  has  m  tre 
than  40  percent,  perhap.3  nearer  50  percent 
of  the  hydroelectric  power  in  the  United 
States.  So.  there  is  that  vast  potential 
hydroelectric  power  In  the  Columbia  River 
and  Its  tributaries.  Of  course,  much  of  that 
power  is  not  needed  at  the  present  time.  but. 
as  the  f-olonel  said  in  his  presentation  of  the 
m.Ttter.  all  the  electric  power  that  is  now 
being  produced  in  that  area  is  being  utilized. 
A  great  portion  of  it  is  being  used  in  the  war 
Industries,  but  that  Is  true  everywhere 
throughout  the  United  States  in  these  war 
days.  We  are  devoting  our  manpov.er  and 
our  facilities  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
so  far  as  is  practicable,  to  the  war  indus- 
tries, to  these  great  Industries  that  are 
utilizing  this  power,  such  as  the  aluminum, 
shipping,  and  metallurgical  Industries  of 
various  kinds.  These  industries  needing 
large  blocks  of  electric  power  have  estab- 
lished modern  plants  lin  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Unquestionably  In  the  post-war 
period.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  prosperous 
and  to  employ  10.000,000  soldiers  who  will  be 
released  and  20,000,000  people  who  will  be 
released  from  the  war  Industries,  we  must 
continue  to  operate  these  great  plants.  We 
will  have  the  power,  and  it  is  the  cheapest 
electric  power  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  power  is  Ijeing  sold 
cheaper  in  Canada — Queliec,  for  Instance — 
but  as  fju"  as  cost  of  development  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  power 
development  anywhere  that  is  producing 
power  any  cheaper  than  ours  In  this  Co- 
lumbia FUver  area,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinuous, even  flow  of  the  Columbia  River.  If 
we  combina  these  immanse  natural  resources 


that  we  have  In  minerals,  metallica,  clays, 
forestry  product.?,  and  plastic  products,  all 
of  which  we  will  need  after  the  war  is  over, 
with  this  vast  pool  of  hydroelectric  power 
right  at  our  door,  we  can  insure  prosperity 
to  this  area  in  the  post-war  period.  This 
electric  energy  requires  practically  no  cost 
of  maintenance  after  generators  are  once 
installed  for  it  gno'  on  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Simpson  What  causes  the  Columbia 
River  to  have  such  an  even  flow? 

Mr  Anceix.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  great 
area  wiiicli  it  drains  and  the  late  season  when 
the  snow  melts.  The  snow  that  falls  in  the 
mountaii.h  in  the  vast  surrounding  territory 
of  the  Columbia  River  watershed  melts  at 
difTorent  times,  thus  keeping  an  even  flow  in 
tiie  Columbia. 

Mr.  bn.'P.S!  N.  Does  it  li3\e  a  more  even 
flow  than  the  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Angell.  Oh.  yes.  It  is  the  best  stream 
in  the  United  States  from  the  standpoint  of 
electric  power  in  this  respect.  The  St.  Law- 
rence, because  of  the  Great  Lakes,  also  has 
a  uniform  flow. 

Colonel  FEr.iNG.^.  I  tliink  it  l:as  the  greatest 
potential  of  electric  power. 

Mr.  Stockm.^n  A^  an  indication  of  that, 
the  h!ph-w."tcr  stape  en  the  Columbia  doss 
not  como  until  tta  last  of  June  or  the  first  of 
July. 

Mr.  Angell.  Yes;  that  is  true.  Above  Bon- 
neville and  Grar.d  Coulee  Dams  are  two  big 
pools  or  lakes  of  water  that  are  used  when 
the  water  is  low  to  help  maintain  prime 
power  So.  the  river  keeps  fairly  uniform 
prime  pcwer  the  year  round. 

We  en  the  coast  know  that  this  Columbia 
River  development  is  not  a  boondoggling,  or 
wildcat  scheme.  The  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  On  the  Columbia  River  and 
the  utilization  of  the  water  for  irrigation 
and  for  navigation,  and  the  dams  for  flood 
control,  will  eventually  bring  to  the  United 
States  immense  quantities  of  revenue,  m<.'re 
than  we  will  ever  put  into  it.  I  think  It  Is 
certainly  an  an.swer  to  the  arj^ument  pre- 
sented by  mv  pood  friend.  Congressman  Do>r- 
DEHo.  from  M'chipan,  to  sny  if  there  are  proj- 
ects anywhere  In  the  United  States  that  will 
Ju.stify  themselves,  the  Columbia  River  proj- 
ect.^ will.  The  utilization  of  our  natural  de- 
pcsits  cf  minerals  and  other  deposits  and 
the  product-  of  forests  and  fields  in  connec- 
tion with  cheap  hydrrelectric  power  devel- 
oped from  the  Columbia  River  and  its  trib- 
uta:i'-s  will  return  to  the  Government  many 
fold  the  funds  expended. 

The  Jrand  Coulee  reclamation  project, 
whl'-h  wa"^  mentioned  by  m.y  colleague.  Con- 
pr^.^.'^man  ST',>CKM.^N,  contains  1.200.000  acres 
for  agricultural  utilization  by  reclamation, 
and  the  water  is  now  available.  Tlie  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  is  already  completed.  The  hy- 
droelectric power  generated  is  used  to  pump 
water  v.'i  out  of  the  pool  above  tl^e  dam  and 
up  ever  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  It  is 
ti-rnrd  Into  the  old  bed  of  the  Columbia 
River.  I  am  told  that  this  vast  acreage  with 
water  will  p.-oduce  as  well  as  any  agricultural 
land  anywhere  In  our  country.  It  is  rolling 
upland,  consisting  of  a  fertile  volcanic  ash 
sci! 

M-  Simpson.  None  of  It  is  being  farmed? 

Mr.  Angell.  Not  an  acre.  It  is  all  lying 
there,  ready,  waiting  for  the  time  when  the 
Federal  Government  feels  that  it  is  propitious 
to  go  ahead  with  the  rcclnmation  project. 
Aft'^r  the  war.  when  we  need  additional  land 
for  cur  soldiers  and  men  who  v.'ill  be  released 
from  war  industries,  we  will  have  the  water 
and  the  land  available;  all  we  need  to  do  la 
build  the  conduits  and  Irrigratlon  ditches. 

Mr.  Simpson  Is  the  land  owned  by  the 
Government? 

Mr  Angell.  Seme  of  It  Is  owned  by  the 
Governm.ent.  but  the  Government  in  Its  pro- 
gram has  frczen  the  valu -s,  so  the  private 
owners  cannot  take  advant^^pe  cf  the  water 
that  is  furnished  and  spvcuhite  on  the  Isnd. 
The  large  owners   huve  to   tuzu  it  in  at   a 


certain  fair  appraisement,  and  they  can 
utilize  only  a  restricted  acreage  themselves 
and  can  pet  water  to  utilize  only  such  por- 
tions of  the  land,  as  is  brought  within  the 
rcgulatlcns  laid  down  by  the  Government. 
So  we  have  there  the  possibilities  for  an 
Immense  development.  The  Columbia  and 
the  Snake  will  provide  water  transportation 
for  this  project. 

I.  like  Congressman  Stockman,  was  born  in 
that  country  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life, 
although  later  in  life  I  went  to  live  in  Port- 
land, on  the  lower  part  of  the  Cclumbia.  So 
I  know  from  first-hand  Information  the 
pcfsibilities  of  this  inland  empire,  not  alone 
from  being  reared  in  that  country,  but  also 
from  15  to  20  years  spent  in  the  Federal 
service  as  a  surveyor  in  going  over  it,  as  far 
as  e:. stern  Montana.  1  want  to  tell  you 
gentlemen  who  are  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  that  I  personally  feel  we  will  ma'ie 
no  mistake  in  approving  the  project  for  the 
development  of  the  dam  at  Umatilla. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  the  Umatilla 
D.^m  project,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  that  the  engineers'  report 
submitted  when  the  project  was  last  before 
us.  ihows  that  the  development  was  amply 
ju.-^tified  economically  providing  the  power  to 
be  generated  from  the  hydroelectric  facilities 
to  be  installed  were  sold.  Colonel  Feringa, 
who  has  presented  to  the  committee  the  re- 
port and  recommendations  of  the  Corps  of 
Encineers  cf  the  United  States  Army,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  interrogatory  I  submitted  to 
him.  said  that  all  of  the  power  now  being 
generated  by  the  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonne- 
ville projects  is  being  utilized.  This  I  knew 
to  be  true  from  my  own  oljservations.  There 
Is  a  dearth  of  power  In  that  area  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  true  that  war  activities  are 
taking  the  bulk  of  the  power  now  generated. 
It  is  also  true  that  in  the  post-war  period 
the  utilization  of  our  natural  resources  and 
reclamation  of  cur  farming  areas  in  order  to 
provide  employment  for  cur  returning 
soldiers  and  laborer?  released  from  war  ac- 
tivities, it  will  be  neces.sary  to  keep  these 
projects  working  This  will  require  electric 
energv. 

The  total  load  In  the  area  served  by  Bon- 
neville and  Grand  Coulee  plants  is  In  round 
numbers  2,000.000  l^ilowatts.  The  past  his- 
tory shows  that  this  load  is  Increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  100.000  kilowatts  per  year. 
In  the  time  required  to  construct  a  dam  and 
power  plant  like  the  Umatilla  project,  the 
normal  load  Increase  in  the  area  would  be 
about  300.000  kilowatts,  and  by  1950  would 
equal  the  capacity  of  the  Umatilla  project. 
Congress  has  appropriated  and  authorized 
funds  for  nine  main  units  at  Grand  Coulee. 
Six  of  these  nine  will  be  in  production  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  The  limit  of  prime 
power  capacity  at  Grand  Coulee  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  million  kilowatts,  and  the 
authorized  Grand  Coulee  projects  are  within 
one  machine  of  the  prime  power  capability  of 
the  Coulee  Dam.  The  balance  of  the  power 
at  Grand  Coulee  is  secondary  power,  which 
can  be  used  during  the  high  flow  sea-son  ex- 
tending from  June  to  October  for  Irrigation 
pumping 

Unquestionably  there  will  be  a  demand  in 
the  next  decade  for  not  only  all  of  the 
power  generated  by  existing  projects  but  the 
Umatilla  Dam  as  well,  in  addition  to  many 
other  similar  developments. 

The  Bonneville  advisory  committee  pro- 
vided in  the  Bonneville  Act.  which  has  made 
a  study  of  the  power  requirements  of  tha 
area,  has  gone  on  record  urging  the  con- 
struction of  the  Umatilla  Dam  in  order  to 
prevent  a  power  shortage  by  1945  or  1946. 

The  minutes  of  the  board  showing  this 
action  are  as  follows: 

'EXCERPT  FROM  MINUTES,  BONNEVILLE  ADVISORT 
BOARD,  MEETING  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  MARCH 
12-13.    1943 

"Whereas  at  its  meeting  on  February  9-10, 
1942,    this    board    unanimoiLsly    adopted    a 


resolution  urging  upon  the  War  Production 
Board  and  other  appropriate  agencies  that 
im.mediate  action  be  taken  to  increase  the 
power  supply  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  by 
installation  of  additional  generating  units 
at  the  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams. 
raising  the  city  of  Seattle's  Ross  Dam  on  the 
Skagit  River,  completing  construction  of 
Rock  Island  Dam  and  hydroelectric  plant  on 
the  Columbia  River,  and  expediting  construc- 
tion of  the  city  of  Tacoma's  Nisqually  hydro- 
electric  project;    and 

"Whereas  the  Board  requested  that  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
complete  their  surveys  and  investigations  of 
water-power  possibilities  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west with  a  view  of  determining  which  of  the 
many  attractive  undeveloped  power  sites  are 
most  desirable  for  early  construction  to  pro- 
vide additional  power  for  war  purposes;  and 

"Wiiereas  the  developments  with  respect  to 
power  requirements  and  war  loads  during  the 
present  emergency  in  tlie  Northwest  have 
confirmed  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Board  adopted  at  its  meeting  of  Febru- 
ary 9-10,  1942,  regarding  expansion  of  exist- 
ing hj-droelectric  projects;  and 

"Whereas  only  part  of  the  Board's  findings 
and  recommendations  were  carried  out  and 
a.s  a  result  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  confronted 
with  a  more  critical  power  situation  than 
existed  a  year  ago;     •     •     • 

•  •  •  •  • 

"8.  Take  the  necessary  steps  to  insvire  Im- 
mediate conttruction  of  substantial  addi- 
tional power  supply  for  1946  and  subsequent 
years  by  construction  of  the  Umatilla  project 
for  navigation,  irrigation,  and  power  develop- 
ment on  the  Columbia  River  with  reservoir 
at  elevation  340  feet  above  sea  level:  such 
Umatilla  project,  which  will  involve  approxi- 
mately 3  years  for  construction,  even  consid- 
ering the  advance  state  of  the  plans,  studies, 
and  investigations  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
War  Department,  requiring  immediate  au- 
thorization for  construction  in  order  ^o  se- 
cure additional  power  supply  in  1946  and  to 
obtain  the  substantial  benefits  to  navigation 
and  irrigation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  problem  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  engineers  when  the  Umatilla 
Dam  shall  be  constructed  is  its  elevation. 

From  time  to  time  three  different  pool 
elevations  have  been  su?;gested  for  the  pro- 
posed Umatilla  Dam,  fiamely,  elevations  310, 
330.  and  340. 

The  present  bills  before  both  Houses,  call- 
ing for  an  elevation  of  310,  were  based  on 
the  first  preliminary  surveys  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  current  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers (H.  Doc.  103,  vol.  2.  73d  Cong..  1st  sess.) 
provides  for  a  pcx3l  elevation  of  330  feet. 

I  understand  that  drillings  and  surveys  are 
now  in  progress  to  establish  the  feasibility 
and  cost  of  a  pool  elevation  of  340  feet. 

From  a  check  of  the  physical  lay-out  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  higher  the  pool  elevation 
(Within  the  limits  of  feasibility  and  cost) 
the  greater  are  the  possibilities  for  the  pro- 
posed structure  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  region.  Therefore,  the  consider- 
ation of  pool  elevation  warrants  the  closest 
attention.  In  such  consideration  we  mu-st 
approach  any  evaluation  from  two  stand- 
points; namely,  navigation  and  Industrial 
developn;^';:.. 

At  presen,-  the  only  substantial  transpor- 
tation avenue  ■>  between  the  upper  and  lower 
Columbia  River  areas  are  given  by  two  trans- 
continental railroads,  which  are  located  on 
both  sides  of  the  river. 

Any  construction  at  Umatilla  will  not  In- 
jure existing  rail  facilities.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Inland  region  the  railroads 
will  secvire  Increased  collateral  traffic  bene- 
fits as  well  as  structural  Improvement.  To 
Insure  the  fullest  development  of  the  region, 
low  cost,  high  voliune  transportation  facili- 
ties must  be  provided.    The  completion  of  the 


Bonneville  Dam  has  given  deep-sea  naviga- 
tion facilities  as  far  as  The  Dalles.  Atove 
The  Dalles,  because  of  the  existence  of  rapids, 
shallow  navigation  Is  both  limited  and  haz- 
ardous. 

The  proposed  pool  elevation  of  310  feet  will 
only  provide  sat.sfactory  navigation  as  far 
as  Pasco,  Wash.,  a  distance  of  330  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  higher  suggested  pool  elevation  will 
extend  slack  water  navigation  to  the  foot  of 
the  proposed  Five  Mile  Rapids  damr  on  the 
Snake  River,  whereas  the  existing  bills  would 
leave  an  Intervening  reach  of  swift  water  t)e- 
tween  Pasco  and  the  Snake  River.  The  long- 
range  development  of  the  region  requires 
long-range  consideration. 

Through  inquiries  I  have  been  pjlvised 
that  growth  calculations  indicate  that  by 
1950  It  is  anticipated  that  the  power  load  on 
the  Bonneville  system  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood cf  3,000,000  kilowatts.  Of  thla 
amount  of  power  at>out  one-fourth  will  be 
used  west  of  Bonneville,  one-eighth  In  north- 
eastern Oregon  and  southeastern  Washington 
areas,  and  one-sixth  adjacent  to  the  dams. 

By  1950  these  calculations  also  show  that 
demands  on  the  Bonneville  plant  will  exceed 
its  capability  by  approximately  300,000  kilo- 
watts. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  power  out- 
puts from  multipurpose  dams  are  directly 
proponional  to  the  pool  elevation  or  varies 
directly  with  what  has  been  termed  "head." 
A  pool  elevation  of  310  feet  will  only  provide 
an  average  head  of  45  feet,  whereas  a  pool  ele- 
vation of  340  feet  will  give  a  head  of  75  feet. 
It  then  follows  that  a  330-foot  pcwl  will  give 
about  45  percent  more  continuous  power 
than  the  310-foot_  pool,  and  a  340-foot  pool 
about  65  percent  more. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  points  requir- 
ing attention.  Under  flood  flows  the  310-foot 
pool  will  provide  a  plant  which  will  have  lU 
capability  reduced  to  61  percent  of  normal 
because  of  tall-water  elevation,  whereas  with 
a  340-foot  pool  the  reduction  from  this  cause 
would  be  less  than  20  percent.  Expressing 
this  Idea  In  another  way.  the  330-foot  pool 
will  give  70  percent  more  power  per  machine 
than  the  310-foot  pool,  whereas  a  340-foot 
pool  will  produce  over  double  the  prime  power 
per  machine. 

Repayment  of  the  Federal  Investment  de- 
pends largely  on  the  quantity  of  available 
prime  power.  Therefore,  further  considera- 
tion Is  necessary  In  order  to  avoid  the  mis- 
take of  providing  a  secondary  power  producer 
Instead  of  a  prime  power  producer.  Second- 
ary power  has  little  sale  value  In  the 
Northwest. 

There  are  other  factors  also  contributing 
to  prime  power,  such  as  pondage  and  machine 
efficiency.    The   higher   head  naturally  pro- 
vides more  pondage  and  also  Increases  ma- 
t    chine  efficiency.    These  two  contributing  fac- 
!    tors   compound   the   prime   power    Increasea 
I    resulting  from  direct  head  comparisons. 
i        The  340-foot  pool  would  give  a  plant  simi- 
lar In  type  and  proportion  to  the  Bonneville 
plant,   whereas  the   310-foot  pool   will  only 
provide  a  plant  of  lower  capability  than  given 
by  the  direct  relationship  of  pool  elevations. 
Again  the  higher  heed  also  makes  It  possible 
to  build  a  generating  machine  with  greater 
speed  and  a  lower  resulting  coet  per  kilowatt 
installed.     The   latter  consideration   has   an 
important    velationship    with   electric    rates, 
which  in  turn  controls  the  possible  amount 
of  future  Indtistrlal  development. 

The  higher  speed  machines  also  will  fit  the 
present  constructed  Federal  transmission 
lines  better  than  a  lower  speed  machine,  and 
thus  provide  a  greater  utilization  of  the  exist- 
ing investment. 

A  310-foot  pool  will  have  a  continuous  out- 
put of  about  60  percent  of  that  of  Bonne- 
ville, whereas  with  the  330-foot  pool  elevation 
this  factor  Ijecomes  96  percent,  and  with  a 
340-foot  pool  t>ecomes  110  percent.  A  340- 
foot  pool  elevation  at  Umatilla  will  provide 
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a    power    potentiality    of    500.000    kilowatts 
under  existing  river  flows. 

In  offering  these  suggestions.  I  realize  that 
other  conditions,  such  as  possible  founda- 
tions, pool  damages,  and  resulting  costs  have 
B  pronounced  Influence  on  the  final  decision. 
Ko  Information  Is  presently  available  to  eval- 
uate these  other  factors;  however,  when  pres- 
ent surveys  are  completed  I  trust  that  the 
polnta  I  have  mentioned  will  be  Included 
with  the  findings,  so  that  In  the  end  the  best 
possible  structure  will  be  authorized. 

I  a'so  realize  that  finances  may  dictate  step 
dsvelopment.  However,  each  step  can  fit  in 
with  the  best  ultimate  structxire. 

The  purpose  of  these  suggestions  is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  best  possible  solution,  as  I  real- 
ize that  progress  only  comes  from  the  fullest 
consideration  of  all  applicable  factors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
report  of  thr  Corps  of  United  States  Army 
Fngincers  wlien  this  project  was  considered 
by  us  last  year  showed  that  In  their  Judgment 
It  was  justified  from  an  economic  standpoint 
when  there  was  a  market  for  the  power  to  be 
generated     by    the     hydroelectric     facilities 
which  are  part  of  the  project.  I  asked  the 
Bonneville  Administration,  which  is  In  charge 
of  the  marketing  of  electricity  In  the  Colum- 
bia River  area,   and  particularly  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee,  to  give  me  a  report  as  to 
the  market  situation  for  power,  and  I  am  In 
receipt  of  a   telegram   from  Paul   J.   Raver, 
Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, which   points  out  that  all  of 
the  power  now  being  generated  is  urgently 
demanded  for  civilian  activities  and  war  pro- 
duction and  that  present  forecasts  Indicate 
for  the   Bonneville   system,   which   Includes 
Grand  Coulee,  that  a  peak  load  for  December 
1946  of  45  300  kilowatts  in  excess  of  system 
capacity  will  be  reached,  and  that  m  Decem- 
ber 1947  the  excess  will  be  324.400  kilowatts. 
The  Administrator  also  reported  that  in  the 
Umarllla  load  district   there  wiU  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  na.SOO  kilowatts  m  December  1946. 
and  431,250  kilowatts  in  December  1947.  ac- 
cording to  present  estimates,  and  that  as  a 
rerult  of  these  demands  for  power,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, the  Umat'Ua  generating  units  shoiild 
be  pieced  in  operation  as  promptly  as  con- 
Btructicn  will  permit.     The  telegram  received 
Ttotn    Mr.    Raver,    the    Administrator,    is   as 
follows: 

PotTL.MfD.  Oarc,  Horrmber  2,  1943. 
Hon.  Homes  D.  Ancell, 

Hmise  of  Representatives,    Washinaton 
D.  C: 
With    reference    to    your    Inquiry    to    our 
Washington  office  I  believe  that  construction 
of  Umatilla  Dam  Is  logical  next  step  In  de- 
Telopment  c    the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  one  of  most  Important  projects  in 
Paclflc  Northwest  post-war  development  pro- 
gram.    Umatilla  Dam  is  In  a  very  strategic 
location  in  Northwest  power  grid  and  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  lower  Columbia  mar- 
ket   and    to   emerging   heavy    Industries    in 
middle  Columbia  area.    In  this  project  navi- 
gation and  power  must  each  be  developed  on 
most  efllclent  basis.     Power  and  navigation 
are    a    mutually    supporting    combination. 
Basis  to  further  development  of  the  area  and 
to  development  of  the  power  market.     Both 
power  and   transportation  must  precede  In 
development  of  resources,   industries,  com- 
mimltles.  and  the  promising  potential  power 
market.    We  cannot  wait  for  guaranteed  sales 
In    these    long-term    development    projects. 
Navigation  benefits  will  be  provided  by  low- 
cost  river  transportation  from  Pasco.  Wash., 
to    mouth    of    Columbia,    330    miles.      Dam' 
should   be   of   sufflclent   height    to   provide 
power  facilities.     Present  forecasts  Indicate 
for  Bonneville  system  a  peak  load  for  De- 
cember 1948  of  45,300  kilowatts  In  excess  of 
B>-stem   capacity.     Oorreeponding  figure  for 
D-cember  of   1947  Is  334.000  kilowatts.     In 
the   Umatilla   load   district  a  deficiency  of 


172.500  kilowatts  In  December  1946  and  431,- 
250  kilowatts  in  December  1947  Is  presently 
estimated.  Our  studies  thus  Indicate  that 
Umatilla  generating  units  should  be  placed 
in  operation  as  promptly  as  the  3-year  con- 
struction period  will  permit. 

Paxjl  J.  Raves. 
Administrator ,    Bonneville    Power 
Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  per- 
mission of  the  committee  to  include,  If  it 
meets  with  the  approval  of  Congressman 
WHm.  who  furnished  the  statement,  this 
statement  on  Columbia  River  Improvement 
and  Development,  showing  these  develop- 
ments and  showing  the  amount  of  tonnage 
going  by  way  of  river  transportation. 

The  Chamman.  Certainly;  that  Is  all  per- 
tinent. 

(The  statement  referred  to  Is  as  follows;) 

COLUMBIA     RIVER     IMPHOViMENT     AND     DEVELOP- 
MENT  EXHIBITS       SHOWING       THE       TYPE       OF 

EQUIPMENT  OPERATIhG  ON  THE  COLUMBIA 
RTVER  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES.  THE  VOLUME  OF 
THAinC  MOVING,  THll  EFFECT  ON  RAILROAD 
FREIGHT  RATES  CAUSEl)  BY  RHTR  NAVIGATION 
IN  THE  PAST,  AND  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE 
FUTURE 

(Preparfd    by    Portland    Traffic    Association, 
Portland,  Oreg  ) 

Statement  o1  equipment  now  in  use  by  the 
various  companies  engaged  tn  handling 
commercial  traffic  between  Portland,  Oreg., 
and  Vancouver,  Wasii.,  and  upper  Colum- 
bia River  points  via  the  navigable  iraters 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries 
Inland  Navigation  Co.  and  af&ii- 
ated  companies:  Gallons 

Steel  baiges:  Capacity 

No.  12 _ 212,000 

No.  501 230,000 

No.  502 575,000 

No.  503 _       300,000 

No.  50    275,000 

Inland  Chief _       275.000 


Total _ 1,897,000 


Tugs: 


Keith 

Inland  Chief 

Paula 

Mystic 

Megler 

Os lander  .__. 


Horsepower 
2,500 
1,2C0 
1.500 
1,  250 
360 
230 


Total 7.040 

Under  construction:  Three  300.000-gallon 
petroleima  barges:  1  tug,  hull  No.  7.  4.500 
horsepower  (to  be  ready  Jan.  1,  1944) 

Tidewater  Transportation  Co.:  Gallons 

Steel  barges:  capacity 

No.  1_ 102,000 

No.  4 193.000 

No.  5 193.000 

No.  6 193.000 

No.  7 193,000 

No.  8 213.  000 


Total 1,  087.  000 


No.    101,    Carrying     capacity.  Bushels 

wheat 18.000 

No.    102,    Carrying    capacity, 

wheat. 18,000 


Total- 
Tugs: 
Invader.. 
Defiance. 
Viking 


36.000 


Horsepower 
1.200 

1,200 
800 


Total 3,  200 

Under  construction:  One  B40-horsepower 
tugboat  (replacing  Mary  Gcle,  which  burned 
approximately  a  year  ago). 


Shaver  Forwarding  Co.:  Gallons 

Steel  barres:  capacity 

Umatilla.. 220,  000 

Pendleton _ 215,  000 


Total 435.  qoo 


Horsepower 
1,040 


Tiigs:  Capt.  Al  James 

Under  construction:  None. 

Statement  of  major  traffic,  in  tons  (2,000 
pcurid.';].  passing  through  the  Bonneville 
Dam  navigation  locks 


Yr.ir 


I'-.-'!. 
ll'.-t.v. 
lH3.i. 

ii«;t7. 

IWH. 

1';'3>.J. 

Iy4<i 

in  I    ! 


rrtr^'lenni 


P72 

>>.  i«'7 
.M.  liU 

;<."*.  ■jv, 

4(19,  '.:i7 


Grain 


I   iiif:.  raftetl 




Ul,  rot. 

4r,.  172 

!  \  7V» 

4«.  r,2.! 

in.  ivj 

46.01:^ 

l.:i>vi 

4U) 

■::.  ',42 

y.  2;r, 

4:1,  i;?<i 

n.T7s.- 

j:;.  '  u 

1'S.i,  IW 

af<.  M4 

24H,  44,i 

12 


1931. 


1935 

1939. 

1940 

1941 

1943 

Heppner.  Greg.: 
In  effect  year — 

1928 

1931 

19J9 

1940 

1941 

1943 

Pendleton,  Oreg  : 
In  etfect  year — 

1921. ._ 

1922 

1931 

1935 

1939. 

1943 

Goldendale.  Greg  : 
In  effect  year — 

1921... 

1522 

1931 


15  "a 

16 

14 

13 

13 


224 

15 1, 

16 

14 

13 

13 


204 

18!/, 

17'^ 

18'i 

19 

19 


20'^ 
131, 


1  Yi'ars  affpr  l<t4I   net  iivnilable  accmnt  of  military 
seerery.  •' 

Soiiri-e:  Corps  of  Enpi^cpf;,  U  nr  Dpi  .irtinent    Dis- 
tritf  KiiL-iiieffV  (nTwe.  Pi.ril.iu.l.  ur.t;. 

Statement  showing  downward  trend  of  rail- 
road freight  rates,  between  Portland.  Oreg., 
a'ld  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  inland  territory 
adjacent  to  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
tributaries  Ciiu.sed  by  competitive  effect  of 
water-borne  commerce  and  greatly  ex- 
panded navigation  on  the  Columbia  River 

TYPICAL  EXAMPLES  OF  RAILROAD  CARLOAD  RATES 
ON  GRAIN  FROM  INTERIOR  RAIL  POINTS  TO 
PORTLAND,       OREG.,       AND      VANCOUVER,      WASH  \ 

(CENTS    PER     100    POUNDS  J 

The  Dalles,  Greg  : 
In  effect  year — 

1921 22 

1922 .:::::::::  lov^ 

1931 11 

1935 '"      71- 

1943 .......l     Til 

Shar.iko,  Greg.: 

In  effect  year — 

1928 22>; 

1931 14., 

1939 15 

1941 .'.'."'"   12 

1943 

Condon.  Oreg.: 
In  effect  year — 

1928- 224 

---    16 
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Goldendale.  Oreg. — Continued. 
In  effect  year — 

1933 12i/a 

1930 13 

1941 12 

1943 12 

Typical  examples  of  rail  carload  rates '  on 
refined  oil  (gasoline  and  fuel  oil) 


Fmru  Portland, 
Oreg.,  to— 

Refined  cil 

fuel  oil 

Year 
1934 

Vrar 
1943 

Year 
1934 

Year 
1943 

The  Dalles,  Oretr 

Pendleton,  Orejt 

Walla  Wftila.  Wash.. 

CoIfaT.  Wash 

Fpokanp,  Wash 

Lcwiston,  Idaho 

18 

»4 

314 

45 

45 

47 

14             13 

1741        224 
174          2-^ 
30              37 
2h4          37 
274         374 

14 

174 

174 

3() 

2«4 

27!<, 

'  .K\]  rates  in  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Soiiree:  TarifTs  of  common  carrier  railroads  on  file  with 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

"otnxooK 

"With  the  continued  Improvement  of  the 
Columbia  River  above  The  Dalles  for  safer 
navigation  a  vast  storehouse  of  raw  materials 
will  be  opened  to  markets  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

"Through  rall-and-water  rates  on  grain  are 
now  in  effect  from  central  Oregon  points  via 
The  Dalles  thence  by  Inland  Navigation  Co. 
to  Portland  and  Vancouver,  Wash.  These 
rates  are  on  a  differential  basis  under  the 
all-rail  rates  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  As  aids  to  naviga- 
tion are  completed,  and  channel  improve- 
ments made,  the  Interchange  point  l)etween 
rail  and  water  will  be  farther  up  river  at 
Pasco,  Attalia,  and  Umatilla.  When  this  is 
done,  no  reason  exists  why  through  rall-and- 
water  rates  differentially  lower  than  all-rail 
cannot  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  in- 
land empire,  Montana  and  southern  Idaho. 

"Through  rates  by  barge  lines  and  motor- 
trucks now  exist  to  eastern  Oregon-Washing- 
ton and  northern  Idaho  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts with  interchange  at  Pasco,  Wash.  Low 
rates  by  rail  from  Psisco,  which  added  to  the 
barge  rates  from  Portland  and  Vancouver  are 
the  equivalent  to  through  water-and-rall  dif- 
ferential rates. 

"The  millions  of  tons  of  potential  cargo 
available,  covering  euch  commodities  as 
grain,  lumber,  fertilizer,  minerals,  petroleum, 
etc..  have  been  surveyed  from  time  to  time 
by  various  agencies  and  the  figures  are  in 
possession  of  the  Army  engineers. 

"The  saving  in  freight  rates  and  future 
development  of  the  Columbia  Basin  by  the 
use  of  navigation  on  the  river  should  be 
obvious  to  any  interested  agency." 

Mr.  WHrrE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man If  he  would  recommend  construction  of 
the  four  dams  on  the  Snake  River? 

Mr.  Ancell.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  those 
dams  in  the  Snake  when  the  engineers  rec- 
ommend that  the  proper  time  has  come  to 
take  them  up,  or  they  could  all  be  done  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Umatilla  if  that  is 
the  desire  of  the  committee.  But  they  are 
two  separate  projects;  they  should  not  be 
considered  as  one  project.  The  United  States 
engineers  have  recommended  that  the  Uma- 
tilla Dam  be  the  next  step  taken  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  Columbia  River. 

Mr.  White.  I  understand  that  this  is  only 
an  authorization. 

Mr.  Ancell.  This  is  Just  an  authorization. 

Mr.  Whfte.  You  would  be  in  favor  of  in- 
cluding them  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  Angell.  Yes;  I  would  be  in  favor  of  in- 
cluding them  in  the  bill.  I  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  covered,  however,  as  has  been 
done  by  the  engineers,  as  a  separate  project, 
so  that  we  may  keep  them  separate  from  the 
Umatilla  project. 


Renef  otiation  of  War  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOT7V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN  Mr.  Speaker,  no  in- 
dividual partnership  or  corporation 
should  be  permitted  nor  should  any 
patriotic  American  desire  to  become  rich 
as  a  result  of  this  war.  With  millions 
of  our  men  and  women  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  for  $50  a  month,  how  can 
Members  of  Congress  and  oflacials  of  the 
Government  justify  excessive  profits  on 
the  home  front? 

Under  our  present  laws  on  war  con- 
tracts alone  by  renegotiation  nearly 
$5,000,000,000  has  been  saved,  and  in  the 
end  if  the  law  is  not  drastically  dis- 
turbed, billions  more  will  be  recovered. 

The  argument  that  this  money  can  be 
recovered  through  taxes  is  not  sound. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Ross,  special  writer  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  who  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  this  problem,  in 
a  recent  article  says: 

There  is  a  strong  psychological  reason,  too, 
for  curbing  profits  through  contract  rene- 
gotiation Instead  of  letting  them  pile  up  for 
the  subsequent  attention  of  the  tax  col- 
lector. It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  private- 
enterprise  S3rstem  that  profits  should  be  held 
down  at  the  start — that  not  only  should  war 
profiteering  be  avoided,  but  the  appearance 
of  profiteering.  The  realization  of  this  fact 
by  many  industrialists  accounts  in  large 
measure  for  the  generally  cooperative  attitude 
of  Industry  toward  the  renegotiators. 

Another  potent  reason  for  direct  and 
prompt  rather  than  indirect  and  delayed  ac- 
tion against  swollen  profits  is  that  the  former 
method  holds  down  prices.  Price  rises  mean 
wage  increases  and  the  whole  vicious  in- 
flationary circle.  The  renegotiation  device 
is  definitely  anti-inflationary;  it  is  perhaps 
even  more  valuable  on  that  account  than  as 
an  immediate  money  saver  for  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  words  of  the  energetic  busi- 
nessman chairman  of  the  War  Department's 
Price  Adjustment  Board,  Joseph  M.  Dodge, 
"the  primary  purpose  of  renegotiation  is  to 
accomplish  sound  pricing." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Ross  says: 
Here  are  some  significant  new  figures  which 
Indicate  how  price  control  has  worked  in  war 
procurement:  Bombers  (air  frames  only), 
which  cost  the  Government  $235,000  each  In 
1942,  now  cost  $160,000;  in  the  same  period 
the  cost  of  fighter  planes  (air  frames)  has 
been  cut  from  $84,000  to  $72,000;  airplane 
engines,  from  $15,900  to  $8,000;  .50-callber 
machine  guns,  from  $953  to  $300;  attack 
bombers  (air  frames),  from  $81,000  to 
$64,000;  automatic  pilots,  from  $4,500  to 
$2,200.  "nie  remarkable  reduction  on  ma- 
chine guns  is  expected  to  t>e  carried  even 
further  in  negotiations  now  under  way. 

BAVINGS    FOB    TASIOUB    REASONS 

These  various  cuts  in  price — which  have 
been  accompanied  with  Improvement  In 
quality — have  come  about,  of  course,  from 
various  caiises.  Patriotic  Incentive,  sugges- 
tions from  workers,  increased  manufacturing 
Bkill,  labor-management  cooperation,  all 
have  played  a  part.  But  the  figures  reflect 
also  the  salutary  Influence  of  contract  re- 
negotiation on  prices. 


"The  reaction  of  better  than  90  percent  of 
war  Industry,"  the  War  Depao-tment  Mys,  "la 
tjrpifled  by  a  recent  statement  of  the  Emer- 
Bon  Electric  Co.  of  8t.  Lqula  to  Its  stock- 
holders, in  announcing  thiftmet  proflts  after 
taxes  had  declined  from  5  percent  to  13  per- 
cent of  sales.  The  statement  quoted  an 
observation  by  James  P.  Byrnes,  Director  or 
War  Mobilization,  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
private  enterprise  system  was  to  be  preserved, 
the  profits  must  be  taken  out  of  war.  This 
quotation,'  said  the  company's  report,  "ex- 
presses clearly  the  convictions  of  this  man- 
agement.' " 

There  are  many  large  corporations  in 
this  country  that  voluntarily  have 
brought  about  reductions  in  profits  after 
they  found  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
was  lower  than  anticipated.  The  great 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  and  the 
Sperry  Corporation  were  two  of  the  first 
tc  return  large  sums  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Ross,  however,  shows  the  necessity 
of  renegotiation  with  this  statement: 

Nine  times  out  of  ten.  say  the  price  ad- 
justers of  the  War  Department,  price  agree- 
ments are  reached  with  little  or  no  trouble. 
There  is.  of  course,  a  recalcitrant  fringe  of 
contractors,  and  in  dealing  with  one  of  this 
group  the  adjustment  board  falls  back  on  the 
law  which  permits  the  Secretary  of  War — 
or  the  head  of  whatever  department  may 
be  concerned — to  make  his  own  final  de- 
termination and  enforce  it. 

Chairman  Dodge  of  the  War  Department's 
board  tells  of  two  extreme  examples  of  non- 
cooperation.  There  was  one  contractor  who, 
because  of  the  war.  had  renegotiable  sales  50 
times  greater  than  his  total  sales  in  the  base 
period  and  was  making  a  profit  of  more  than 
51  percent  before  taxes.  He  said  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  profit,  intended  to  keep  it.  and 
if  deprived  of  it  would  stop  manufacturing 
goods  for  the  Government.  Then  there  was 
the  case  of  two  owners  of  a  business  whose 
combined  salaries  Jump>ed  from  $10,000  in 
1940  to  $72,000  In  1942,  who  paid  themselvea 
in  addition  $50,000  In  dividends  in  1942  "and 
then  claimed  that  renegotiation,  which  left 
them  stilBcient  profit  to  do  this,  was  hxirting 
the  life  of  their  business." 

Mr.  Speaker,  using  the  tax  bill  as  a 
medium,  there  are  some  Members  of 
Congress  who  would  make  drastic 
changes  in  the  present  renegotiation 
law.  This  effort  should  be  watched  with 
extreme  care  so  that  in  the  end  the  pres- 
ent method  is  not  destroyed.  There  is 
hardly  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
not  at  some  time  pledged  his  vote  to  see 
that  no  one  grows  rich  as  a  result  of 
war  contracts.    Let  that  pledge  be  kept. 


Facts  on  Lend-Lease  Shipments  of  Farm 
Machinery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  valuable  and  informative  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  the  enclosed  letter 


} 
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which  I  desire  to  read  to  the  House  of 
Representatives     It  reads  as  follows: 

FosncN  Economic  Aominutbation, 
Washington.  D.  C.  December  21, 1943. 
The  Honorable  Victob  Wickkssham, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deae  Mi.  Wickkssham:  As  the  secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  Forty-eight  Interested  In 
food  production,  you  requested  a  statement 
showing  the  amount  of  farm  machinery  ex- 
ported under  lend-lease  to  the  various  lend- 
lease  countries.  The  information  which  you 
wished  Is  furnished  herewith. 

Between  March  11.  1941,  and  November  i, 
1943 — a  period  of  2  years  and  9  months — 
approximately  $34,000,000  worth  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, excluding  crawler  tractors  which  are 
largely  used  by  the  military  for  purely  con- 
struction purposes,  was  exported  vmder  lend- 
lease.  This  lend-lease  farm  machinery  rep- 
resented no  more  than  about  3  percent  of  the 
domestic  production  of  farm  machinery  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  These  exports  were 
primarily  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  I  am  attaching  a  table 
which  shows  these  exports  of  farm  machinery 
to  lend-lease  countries  In  some  detail. 

In  order  to  circumvent  the  German  sub- 
marine and  the  lack  of  merchant  shipping, 
the  United  Kingdom  expanded  Its  acreage 
under  cultivation  by  6.000.000  acres.  Since 
British  manpower  was  insufficient  for  so 
greatly  expanded  an  acreage,  lend-lease  farm 
machinery  was  essential  in  order  to  produce 
the  foodstuffs  so  vitally  needed.  Although 
the  lend-lease  exports  of  farm  macl.inery 
were  small  by  comparison  with  the  total  do- 
mestic production  of  farm  machinery,  the 
results  they  helped  to  achieve  were  substan- 
tial. In  1943,  for  example,  the  United  King- 
dom bad  the  largest  acreage  under  cultiva- 
tion and  the  largest  harvest  in  its  entire 
history.  Moreover,  the  United  Kingdom  now 
produces  locally  70  percent  of  the  food  It 
conaumes  aa  compared  with  only  40  percent 
In  the  period  before  the  war.  The  depend- 
ence of  the  United  Kingdom,  accordingly,  on 
Imports  of  food  from  the  United  States  has  i 
been  sharply  reduced  and  the  burden  upon 
shipping  has  been  greatly  lessened 

Lend-lease  farm  machinery,  similarly,  has 
enabled  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  feed 
American  troops  at  a  great  saving  to  the  ; 
United  States  in  shipping  space,  in  United 
States  dollars,  and  in  United  States  food  re- 
sources. To  do  this,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Australia  and  New  2<ealand  to  diversi- 
fy their  farming,  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion and  to  convert  a  substantial  acreage 
from  cereal  production  to  the  so-called  row 
crops,  such  as  potatoes  and  leafy  vegetables. 
The  cultivation  of  these  row  crops  on  a  large 
scale  required  a  tricycle  type  tractor  which 
could  only  be  supplied  by  the  United  States. 
As  a  result  of  furnishing  farm  equipment  of 
this  kind.  American  troops  In  the  southwest 
Pacific  theater  are  now  being  almost  en- 
tirely fed  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand  un- 
der reverse  lend-lease. 

The  United  Nations  were  virtually  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  United  States 
for  the  production  of  the  farm  machinery 
which  was  essental  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  This  was  particularly  true 
lu  the  case  of  tractors  and  power  equipment. 
Sweden,  France,  and  Germany  all  normally 
produce  farm-power  machinery  but  the  war 
effectively  eliminated  those  sources  of  sup- 
ply. Moreover,  one  of  the  two  tractor  fac- 
tories in  the  United  Kingdom  and  virtually 
the  entire  farm  machinery  Industry  in  Aus- 
tralia were  converted  to  urgent  ordnance  pro- 
auction  early  in  the  war. 


If  there  is  any  other  information  I  can 
obtain  for  you,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so 
at  any  time. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
By  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Adminiotrator. 

(Enclosure) 

Lend-lcasr  exports  of  agrimltural  rnachineri/, 

March  1941  through  October  1943 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Country:  Value 

United  Kingdom 20.042 

Australia 4,  145 

New  Zealand 2.  298 

U.  S.  S.  R 1,  439 

Egypt _. 1.  392 

India.. 1.  235 

Algeria 712 

British  East  Africa 410 

Brazil 357 

Union  of  South  Africa 334 

Iraq 230 

French  Morocco 192 

China 91 

Peru 79 

British  Malaya 62 

Palestine 44 

Canada 39 

Turkey 34 

Iran. 33 

Ceylon 31 

Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone 23 

Southern  Rhodesia 20 

All  other  countries 37 

All  countries 33,879 


Food  Subsidies  and  the  Cost  of  Living 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  taking 
my  mail  and  the  press  as  a  barometer, 
I  am  convinced  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  food-subsidy  pro- 
I  gram  is  causing  the  people  great  con- 
cern. Never  before  have  the  housewives 
shown  such  an  interest  in  national  legis- 
lation. They  fear  the  final  outcome. 
Pinched  in  their  efforts  now  to  make  the 
income  provide  properly  for  the  family, 
they  vision  a  drop  in  their  present  stand- 
ard of  living,  less  milk  for  the  children 
and  necessities  of  life  for  the  adults. 

Time  and  again  I  have  voiced  my  sen- 
timents on  this  subject.  The  recommen- 
dations for  food  subsidies  come  from 
those  who  are  in  control  of  the  battle 
on  the  home  front.  To  me  that  appeal 
should  be  the  same  as  a  demand  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  for  more  ships, 
planes,  tanks,  and  so  forth.  Both  have 
as  their  purpose  winning  the  v/ar.  All 
listen  to  the  appeals  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Why  not  listen  to  the  appeals  of  \ 
the  Food  Administrator  and  those  asso-  | 
ciated  with  him?  Last  week  we  passed 
a  subsidy  for  the  farmer — the  farm  labor  1 
bill.  I  voted  for  it  because  we  were  told 
it  was  necessary  from  a  food-production 
standpoint.  Not  a  penny  of  the  millions 
voted  will  be  spent  in  my  congressional 
district.    Every  farm  organization  sup- 


ported it,  but  when  it  came  to  the  food 
subsidy — essential  to  hold  the  cost  of 
living  down — the  farm  organizations  op- 
posed the  bill  because  it  was  a  subsidy. 
Here  within  a  few  days  this  group  favor 
one  form  of  .sub.'^idy  and  oppose  another. 
The  pressure  from  the  farm  organiza- 
tions was  the  controlling  factor  in  de- 
featmt:  tiie  food-subsidy  program. 

Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  the  O.  P.  A.  Ad- 
ministrator, who.se  job  it  is  in  part  to 
control  prices,  discussing  the  cost  of 
living  i;ay:a: 

Just  what  has  been  happening  to  It  since 
Christmas  time  a  year  ac;o?  Now,  of  course, 
it's  always  difficult  to  compare  prices  on  a 
national  basis.  Altliough  practically  every- 
thing you  buy  is  now  under  O  P.  A.  ceilings, 
thf-y  vary  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  However,  we  can  talk  about  aver- 
ages, and  from  ihem  get  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate idea 

Let's  see.  first  of  all,  what  has  been  hap- 
pening u.  the  price  of  food.  A  year  ago.  the 
prices  on  meats  were  higher  than  they  are 
today.  Round  steak  was  3  cents  a  pound 
higher.  Pork  chops  were  5' 2  cents  a  pound 
higher  Lamb  chops  2  cents  higher.  Leg 
c»  lamb  wao  1';,  cents  a  pound  higher. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  meat  prices  continued 
to  'ise  gradually  throughout  the  winter  and 
into  the  spring  of  1943  That  rise  was  finally 
stopped  last  May.  In  the  following  2  months, 
wall  the  help  of  a  food  s  ..bsidy,  we  were  able 
to  reduce  the  price  of  meat  anywhere  from 
2  to  6  cents  a  pound.  Today  as  a  result,  meat 
in  general  is  averaging  about  7  percent  under 
the  figures  of  Christmas  1942. 

Now  let's  lock  at  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. A  year  ago  almost  none  of  them  was 
under  price  control  As  a  result,  prices  were 
rising  steadily,  until  by  May  you  were  paying 
36  percent  more  for  your  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Today  practically  all  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  under  price  control  ai^d 
we  are  making  steady  progiess  In  putting 
these  prices  in  tight  dollars-and-cents  terms, 
community  by  community,  The  price  of 
apples  has  come  down  on  the  average  of  5 
cents  a  pound.  Cabbage,  by  4  cents  a  pound. 
Lettuce  by  4  cents  a  head.  Through  con- 
trols on  winter  fruits  and  vegetables  we  hope 
to  keep  liieir  prices  on  an  even  keel  and 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  exorbitant  price 
rii-e  of  last  Spring.  By  next  May  this  will 
mean  a  very  great  difference  in  your  food 
budget  In  comparison  to  the  prices  you 
paid  last  May. 

The  prices  of  canned  goods  have  been  held 
even  during  the  last  12  montlis.  and  they 
will  contniue  to  hold  for  the  rest  of  this 
season  into  late  next  summer.  We  were  able 
to  keep  thes3  prices  even  by  subsidizing  the 
pack.^  of  canned  goods  you  now  find  on  your 
grocer's  .shelves. 

The  pric2s  of  cereals  and  other  staples  are 
also  almost  exactly  the  same  this  Christmas 
as  last. 

Lumping  all  food  costs  together,  a  brief 
review  of  the  last  12  months  runs  something 
like  this.  During  hist  winter,  food  prices 
went  up  steadily.  In  May  they  were  checked 
and  then  were  substantially  cut  back  during 
the  summer.  In  September  and  October  they 
were  up  again  very  sllphtly.  In  November 
they  were  down  somewhat.  Today  food 
price-s,  taken  ail  together,  average  out  almost 
exactly   the  same  as  last  March. 

Had  it  not  been  for  food  subsidies, 
what  Mr.  Bowles  related  could  not  have 
been  accomplished.  Is  it  any  wonder  he 
deplores  the  defeat  of  this  legislation? 

Answering  the  question  as  to  what  ex- 
tent will  they  in  the  O.  P.  A.  be  able  10 
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continue  to  hold  the  cost  of  living  during 
1944,  Mr.  Bowles  says: 

That's  one  question  that  I  simply  cannot 
answer  until  Congress  decides  whether  or 
not  we  will  be  authorized  to  continue  our 
present  price-control  program.  If  Congress 
decides  against  the  use  of  food  subsidies,  food 
prices  are  going  up.  There's  no  question 
about  that.  Moreover,  if  food  prices  go  up. 
wages  will  go  up.  And  if  wages  go  up,  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  a  substantially  higher 
level  of  prices  on  practically  everything  we 
buy. 

This,  as  1  hr.ve  suggested  many  times  be- 
fore, is  going  to  cost  the  people  a  great  deal 
of  extra  money  in  the  s'i.ores.  It's  also  going 
to  add  to  our  national  debt  and  further  in- 
crease our  tax  problem — in  fact,  nil  our 
economic  problems — in  the  years  following 
the  war. 

However,  let's  hope  that  Congress  grants 
us  the  money  with  which  to  hold  the  cost 
of  living  in  line. 

We  are  starting  1944  with  a  certainly  that 
the  New  Year  will  bee  increased  fighting  on 
many  fronts  Our  hearts  and  our  hopes  will 
be  with  cur  sons  end  brothers  and  husbands 
and  friends  in  the  armed  services  wherever 
they  may  be.  We  should  never  forget  that 
the  harder  we  all  bear  down  in  fighting  this 
war  to  the  limit,  the  quicker  this  war  will 
be  won.  and  the  sooner  we  stop  arguing  and 
fighting  among  ourselves,  the  greater  our 
hope  for  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  future. 

How  can  Members  of  Congress  ignore 
such  advice? 

We  hav'j  everything  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lose  in  continuing  a  program  that 
has  proved  so  beneficial  to  so  many  men, 
women,  and  children.  Let  us  continue 
to  provide  the  machinery  to  win  the  bat- 
tle on  the  home  front. 

The  responsibility  rests  with  Congress. 
As  for  myself,  I  do  not  propose  to  be 
labeled  as  one  who  sabotaged  this  pro- 
gram. 


A  Square  Deal  Needed  Now  for  Star  Route 
Mail  Carriers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rot- 
ten competitive  ;jystem  of  bidding  to  se- 
cure contracts  to  carry  star-route  mail 
has  been  a  black  mark  on  the  American 
public  service  system  for  many  years. 

Each  bidding,  the  average  holder  of  a 
contract  bids  a  little  lower  to  retain  the 
contract  and  yet  his  competitors  may 
still  and  often  do  underbid  him.  As  a 
result  of  this  cut-throat  bidding,  the  cost 
of  these  contracts  has  been  reduced  to 
much  less  than  half  of  what  the  carriers 
received  in  1924. 

However,  the  savings  thus  shown  do 
not  represent  the  net  savings  made,  and 
what  savings  have  been  made  by  the  Post 
OflBce  Department  have  been  made  at 
the  sole  expense  of  the  carriers,  the  serv- 
ice and  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers  and  the  morale  of  the  carrier 
organization.    Numerous  defaulted  star- 


route  mail  contracts  are  a  source  of  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  Department. 
What  is  worse,  however,  is  the  failure 
of  providing  good  service  and  even  fail- 
ure at  times  of  providing  any  service  to 
the  public. 

In  1925,  the  annual  mileage  for  star 
routes  was  approximately  90,000,000 
miles,  and  the  cost  of  operation  at  that 
time  was  $12,735,000.  The  1939  figures 
show  an  annual  mileage  of  180,000,000 
miles — twice  as  much — and  the  cost  of 
operation  was  less  than  that  in  1924,  or 
$10,847,668. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  star-route  car- 
riers are  put  on  an  equitable  basis  with 
other  postal  employees. 

As  the  views  of  a  disinterested  au- 
thority on  star-route  facts,  I  submit  the 
following  factual  data  and  information 
which  are  excerpts  from  the  speech  of 
Robert  E.  Lambert,  former  clerk  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads,  made  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  star-route  mail  carriers  at  Boul- 
der City,  Nev.,  in  October  1940. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

The  competitive  system  of  bidding  for  the 
right  to  carry  star  routes  has  been  in  vogue 
tor  a  long  time,  and  while  there  is  much 
merit  in  a  competitive  bidding  system  in 
many  lines  of  contractual  relationships,  there 
are  some  very  material  differences  between 
the  work  performed  under  contracts  for  car- 
rying mail  on  siar  routes  and  the  work  per- 
formed for  the  Government  under  other  con- 
tracts, such  as  the  construction  of  buildings. 

The  Government  does  not  enter  Into  con- 
tracts resulting  from  competitive  bidding  for 
personal  services,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  carrying  of  the  mails  is  a  personal 
service  as  is  recognized  in  the  system  estab- 
lished for  rural  routes.  Of  course,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  personal  service  Involved  there 
is  the  matter  of  furnishing  equipment,  but 
it  is  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual that  Ifi  controlling  in  whether  he  will 
be  engaged  to  carry  rural  or  star-route  mail, 
not  the  equipment  he  may  possess. 

For  all  other  types  cf  personal  services  the 
Government  establ'JEhcs  a  certain  definite 
pay  basis,  and  in  the  rural -delivery  service 
in  addition  to  the  pay  provided  for  the  per- 
sonal service  there  is  provided  an  equipment 
allowance  upon  a  mileage  basis  giving  to  the 
carrier  who  has  a  short  route  the  same  con- 
sideration proportionately  as  the  carrier  with 
a  long  route.  In  many  instances  mail  is  car- 
ried on  star  routes  for  less  than  the  mileage 
allowances  on  rural  routes. 

When  I  first  became  interested  in  the  Star 
Route  Service  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  in 
many  instances — not  isolated  cases — the  star- 
route  carrier  does  exactly  the  same  type  of 
service  as  the  rural-delivery  carrier — by  that 
I  mean  they  make  box  deliveries — and  in 
addition  to  furnishing  the  same  type  of  serv- 
ice also  carry  the  mall  from  post  office  to 
post  office.  I  have  learned  many  things 
about  the  Service  since  I  first  became  inter- 
esUd  in  it  that  anyone  must  know  before  they 
can  deal  intelligently  with  it. 

As  I  have  stated,  no  one  comes  forward  to 
defend  the  competitive-bidding  system  as 
applied  specifically  to  star-route  carriers,  and 
there  is  one  very  great  reason  why  they  do 
not.  That  reason  is  that  after  the  first  com- 
petitive bidding  which  gives  the  successful 
bidder  at  most  a  4-year  contract,  there  is 
never  again  an  open  and  free  competitive 
bidding.  No  doubt  that  statement  wUl  b« 
chAllengwl,  but  it  is  my  contention  that  after 
the  first  contract  has  been  {lerformed  the 
price  of  that  contract  establishes  a  price 
beyond  which  no  bidder  can  go  with  any 
expectation  of  sectirlng  the  contract.    The 


result  is  that  the  contractor,  if  he  desires  to 
retain  the  route.  submiU  a  bid  lower  than 
his  previous  bid,  and  any  new  bidder  who 
seriously  expects  or  hopes  to  secure  the  con- 
tract submits  a  bid  lower  than  the  present 
known  contract  price.  Thus  over  a  period 
of  a  few  years  the  amount  paid  for  the  route 
becomes  less  than  a  reasonable  amount  for 
the  services  performed.  And  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  our  Gcvcrnmcnt  Intends  to  pay  a 
reasonable  amount  for  any  and  all  services 
performed   fcr  it 

There  may  be  a  few  instances  where  the 
present  system  of  com.petitive  bidding  for 
star  routes  does  not  beat  down  the  price,  but 
in  a  great  mujorlty  of  cases  the  successful 
bidder  for  a  route  that  has  previously  been 
under  contract  knows  he  must  enter  a  bid 
at  a  figure  less  than  the  former  contract  price 
If  he  expec's  to  be  considered.  The  tendency 
of  reduction  in  the  contract  pri<"e.  whether 
due  to  Uie  present  competitive-bidding  sys- 
tem as  Is  my  belief,  or  otherwise,  is  definitely 
proven  by  the  annual  reports  of  the  Post- 
master General  showing  comparative  cosis 
of  the  rervice  from  year  to  year.  Beginning 
with  the  year  1924 — and  I  have  not  gone 
back  further  lor  fear  of  making  this  state- 
ment monotonous — the  annual  report  shows: 
Average  rate  of  cost  per  mile  of  scheduled 
travel  is  — 

Cents 

192i 13.85 

1925 13.37 

1926 13.15 

1927 12.31 

1928 11.99 

1929 --    11  49 

1930 11-  12 

1931 10.  3B 

1932 9.87 

1933 9-  15 

1934 8.  16 

1935 7   10 

1936 6.69 

1937 6.52 


1938-. 

1939 

Further  reductions  are- 

1940 

1941 


e.  33 

6.00 

5  B2 

5.32 


Thus  from  the  year  1924  to  the  year  1939 
the  cost  of  the  service  was  reduced  more  than 
one-half  from  the  average  rate  of  13.85  cents 
per  mile  to  6  cents  per  mile.  Has  the  cc^t 
of  any  other  service  in  the  Postal  Service  been 
so  reduced? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  11  the  Gcvernment 
could  readvertise  any  of  its  contracts  entered 
into  after  comf>etitive  bidding  that  the  next 
bidding  would  show  a  reduction,  for  anycr.e 
bidding  would  know  that  his  bid  to  be  con- 
sidered must  be  less  than  the  former  lev; 
bid.  And  If  the  Jobs  of  the  employees  in  the 
Postal  S?rvice  could  be  let  by  compeiiiive 
bidding  I  am  sure  the  cost  of  the  seivice 
could  be  materially  decreased.  I  am  not 
advocating  that,  however,  but  only  wish  to 
point  out  that  should  reduction  In  cost  be 
the  paramount  issue  there  are  many  places 
in  the  Service  where  considerable  6av:ngs 
could  be  made  by  applying  the  same  system 
as  is  now  In  vogue  in  the  Star  Route  Service. 

The  above  tabulation  decs  net  portray  the 
entire  picture  by  any  means  so  in  order  that 
the  record  may  be  a  little  clearer  from  a 
statistical  standpoint.  I  have  complied  some 
other  figures  as  disclosed  by  the  Postmaster 
General's  annual  reports  showing  the  num- 
ber of  star  routes,  length  cf  travel  one  way, 
and  the  approximate  expenditure  per  annum 
of  the  Service. 

The  greatest  numl>er  cf  routes  was  In  1933 
with  12.596.  having  a  one-way  length  of  248,- 
295.36  miles,  costing  the  Government  »14,- 
300,678.  The  greatest  expenditure,  bow- 
ever,  in  any  one  year  was  in  1932  when  th« 
sum  expended  was  114.600.000.  It  is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  mileage  traveled  has  In- 
creased each  year  from  159,573  miles  in  1924, 
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to  299.582  mllos  In  1939.  and  that  the  cost  of 
the  service  for  the  greater  distance  traveled 
In  1939  was  less  than  the  cost  ct  the  service 
In  1924  by  $1,900,529.47. 
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The  following  significant  analysis  Is  add:d: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  the 
Star  Rcute  Service  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant of  all  the  postal  units.  It  is  a  rela- 
tively snxall  linit — and  has  always  operated 
on  n  low  rate. 

The  rate  was  low  In  1925  when  the  annual 
mileage  was  90.000.000  miles  and  cost  $12.- 
OOO.OCO.  Thus  you  will  vi.^uallze  the  condi- 
tions m  1939  when  in  14  years  the  mileage 
had  doubled  and  180.000.000  miles  was  cost- 
ing $2.C00.0OO  le?s  than  90.000.000  miles  had 
cost.  No  other  service  has  made  .-uch  a  re- 
duction in  cost. 

Annual  mileage.  1925.  90.000.000  miles;  cost, 
♦12.735.000. 

Annual  miltnje.  1S39,  lEO.OOO.CCO  miles; 
cost.  eiO.M7  668. 

The  above  table  also  shows  that  In  one 
4-ye.ir  period  the  mller.ge  was  increased  15.- 
000.000  miles  and  at  the  same  time  approx- 
imately $4,000,000  was  taken  from  the  total 
cost. 

Annual  mileage,  1932.  148.000.000  miles; 
cost.  $14.6C0.0C0. 

Annual  mileage,  1936,  161,000.000  miles; 
cost.   $10,779,347. 

Increase  in  4  year  period.  15.000.000  miles 
and  reduction  in  total  cost  during  same  pe- 
riod. $3,820,653. 

There  has  been  more  money  taken  out  of 
the  Star  Route  Service  than  the  present 
proposed  legislation  (H.  R.  18C9)  would  put 
tack. 


Economic  Insanity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  mistaken  concept,  held  by 
many  of  the  New  Dealers,  that  it  makes 
no  difference  how  deeply  this  Nation  goes 
Into  debt  becatise,  as  our  economic  nu' 
gicians  claim,  "we  owe  the  debt  to  our* 
•elves/'  apparently  haa  releaaed  all  i«- 
straints  on  Government  project*  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  our  tax  dollars.  An  evtt' 
increaatna  amount  ot  Oovemment  ob- 
Ucations  is  piling  up  againat  you,  againat 
me.  and  againat  everybody  else.  Appro* 
pnatlons  are  being  asked  for,  expendl- 
turc'b  are  authorized  without  consider- 


'  ing  whether  the  necessary  means  are 
available  or  in  what  way  they  may  be 
obtained.  If  an  individual  assumes 
financial  obligations,  accumulates  debts 
without  any  regard  to  his  present  or  fu- 
ture earning  capacity,  you  know  where 
he  inevitably  ends;  yet  our  New  Deal 
economic  magicians  would  have  us  be- 
lieve they  can  work  miracles  and  do 
things  which  every  sensible  citizen  knows 
cannot  be  done.  The  Congress  is  being 
flooded  with  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  urging  the  appropria- 
tion of  even  more  billions  of  dollars  for 
this,  that,  and  the  other  purpose.  Some 
of  these  are  good  purposes,  which  we  all 
wish  some  day  to  see  realized.  Yet  we 
know  from  our  private  lives,  from  our 
private  experience,  that  there  are  many 
good  things  we  should  like  to  do,  that 
there  are  many  purposes  for  which  we 
j  should  like  to  spend  money,  but  which 
common  prudence  and  just  plain  com- 
mon sense  decree  we  shall  not. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Con- 
gress restrict  its  own  freedom  of  action  to 
the  extent  that  no  appropriation  would 
be  made  without  a  corresponding 
measure  to  acquire  the  funds  so  appro- 
priated. As  it  is,  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  are  being  a.sked  for  with  the  best 
intentions,  but  without  any  a.'^suranre 
that  the  required  funds  will  be  available. 
The  result  is  that  the  public  debt  is 
mounting  to  fantastic  heights  while  the 
printing  press  in  Washington  is  working 
overtime  pouring  ever  more  fi-e.-^h  dollar 
bills  into  circulation  and  continued  in- 
flation results. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  our  New 
Dealers  slowly,  indeed  very  slowly,  let  us 
in  on  what  is  in  store  for  us.  It  is  not  so 
long  ago  that  the  public  debt  was  dis- 
cussed on  the  basis  of  accumulated  obli- 
gations at  the  end  of  the  war  of  some 
$200,000,000,000.  Then  it  got  to  be  two 
hundred  and  fifty  billions;  and  now  in  a 
recent  magazine  article  Harry  Hopkins- 
good  old  irrepressible  Harry— tells  us  it 
may  be  three  hundred  billions.  At  the 
rate  we  are  going,  it  may  not  be  two  hun- 
dred, it  may  not  be  tv.-o  hundred  and 
fifty,  nor  three  hundred  billion  dollars. 
The  public  debt— your  debt  and  my 
debt — at  the  end  of  the  war.  and.  of 
course,  we  have  to  include  in  the  war  the 
period  of  demobilization  and  readjust- 
ment to  a  peacetime  economy — un- 
doubtedly will  be  very  much  more  than 
any  of  these  figures  would  indicate.  Just 
how  much  more  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  how  many  years  it  will  still  require  to 
finish  the  job,  and,  in  the  meantime,  how 
carefully  we  scrutinize  and  spend  the 
dollars  of  the  American  people.  In  the 
same  article  Mr.  Hopkins  also  tells  us 
that  we  are  the  richest  Nation  in  the 
world,  because  we  have,  during  this  war, 
saved  up  an  incredible  number  of  billions 
ot  dollars.  What  an  incredible  viewpoint. 
All  the  savings  of  this  Nation  have  bren 
exploded,  sunk,  or  given  away  to  doubtful 
friends  all  over  the  globe.  Xf  we  want  our 
sAvinca  back  foma  day,  even  w)tlt<4it 
lnt«reat,  wt  ahall  have  to  pay  a  like 
amount  Into  th«  Treasury  once  more  in 
order  that  there  be  the  money  with  which 
to  pay.    Unfortunately,  miracles  do  not 


happen,  despite  the  hocus-pocus  of  our 
New  Deal  economists. 

The  Congress  is  now  being  asked  to 
appropriate  huge  sums  for  an  interna- 
tional organization  created  by  our  Gov- 
ernment and  subscribed  to  by  the  so- 
called  United  Nations.     It  is  no  secret, 
however,  that  a  number  of  these  United 
Nation.5,  even  those  who  would  be  the 
alleged    beneficiaries    of    this    activity, 
signed  the  acreement  with  the  minimum 
of  enthu.4a.-m.    I  am  afraid  they  do  not 
believe  in  the  expressed  noble  intention 
of  tl:e  framers  of  the  plan.    I  can  think 
of   nothing   more   unfortunate    than    if 
there  .should  develop  any  justification  of 
the  .siii  picion.s  that  we,  perhaps  in  asso- 
I   ciation  wiih  a  very  few  of  our  particular 
I   national  intimates,  are  trying  to  servv^* 
I   our   private  interests  under  a  cloak  of 
phiianihropy.    Furthermore,  it  would  in  ■ 
deed  be  di.sgusiing  if  the  plain  duty  of 
e\ery  man  to  love  iii^  ne'fjhbor.  and  to  act 
accordingly,    were    being    exploited    to 
serve  political  ends,  war  propaganda,  or 
other    international    que.stionable    pur- 
poses.    Tile  United  Nations  Rehef  and 
Rehabilitation    Administration,    or    the 
U.  N.  R  R  A.,  as  it  ;s  going  to  be  called,  as 
indicated   in  the  name,  has  two  func- 
lion.- — to  bnn-  reli"f.  and  to  organize  re- 
habilitation.   I  .should  like  to  know  hov,- 
much  of  the  money  we  will  be  a.^ked  to 
;:ppropriate  will  be  used  for  relief,  and 
how   much  for  reliabilitation.     No  one 
doubts  that  the  ..utferin«s  and  the  mi.>cry 
in  this  world  as  a  re.-ult  of  the  war  wiii 
a;\su-:c  hith-rto  unknown  prc'portion.s. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every  one  of  us 
v^ill  b.'  faced  with  a  veritable  .'^torm  of 
demand^  lo  come  to  the  aid  of  our  dis- 
tressed neighbors  in  all  other  parts  ©f 
the  world.  Perhap.s  many  of  these  dis- 
tresi-ed  neijUiboi.'-  Will  be  right  here  at 
home,  and  not  necessarily  in  far  di.<tant 
lands.  In  resnon.^e  to  a  general  and 
world-wide  wi.-,h  that  tho.se  who  suffer 
shall  be  iulped  to  help  themselves  a 
grei-t  ort  anizatlon  has  grown  up.  I  r:fer 
to  that  ma;:nificent  organization  we  all 
adinire,  the  International  Red  Cross,  and 
the  American  Red  Cro.'^s  in  particular. 
Many  other  organizations  have  been 
moved  by  religious  or  philanthropic  con- 
siderations to  organize  help  to  suffering 
humanity.  To  mention  only  one  of  the 
m.any.  I  refer  to  such  humanitarian  ac- 
tivities as  those  of  the  Friends.  Now, 
believe  it  or  not,  the  agreement  establish- 
ing thp  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  in  article  55,  con- 
tains this  amazing;  provision —  I  quote: 

Foreign  voluntnry  relief  agencies  may  not 
engage  In  activity  in  r.ny  area  receiving  relief 
from  the  Admlnir.t.-atlon  without  the  consent 
and  tinlps>  .subject  to  the  regulation  of  the 
Director  Gciieral. 

H-re  we  see  a  polifjral  organization 
trylnz  to  assume  a  monopoly  on  the 
ritiht  »o^  h'lp  people  Jn  distress.  Is  It 
straniir  that  suspicion  ha,*  b<-en  arou^^d^ 
Do  th'"»e  pff/pip  who  try  to  entabll.'h  a 
monop'/Iy  inr  fhr-m^^h^:!  to  hHp  people 
\n  <U*nf%%  hav*?  r^ht-r  purposes  in  mind 
thiin  ihi-  Chruiian  <m*r  of  helping  the 
unrortunai*?  Art  there  political  or  eco- 
nomic int'Tfkts  involvifd  rather  than  hu- 
manitarian coHMderatlons?  If  so.  are 
these  political  and  economic  lntcrest>; — 
those  of  the  American  people— thus  ju{>- 
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tifying  the  expenditures  of  vast  billions 
of  our  money?  Moreover,  does  this  Na- 
tion want  to  secure  political  or  economic 
advanta«;es  under  the  false  pretense  of 
nobly  bringing  relief  to  people  in  need? 

The  second  activity  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
is  supposed  to  be  reliabilitation.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  all  nations  involved  in 
this  terrible  war  shall  need  to  be  rehabili- 
tated. Thi^  country  will  be  no  exception. 
Now,  what  exactly  are  we  planning  to  do 
in  the  line  of  rehabilitation,  and  why 
should  we  spend  our  money  on  putting 
foreign  industries  back  into  shape  and 
creating  others,  while  trying  to  make  our 
own  industries  over  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion? What  are  we  trying  to  do  or  plan- 
ning to  do?  Are  we  going  to  dump  our 
surpluses?  Are  we  getting  ready  to  per- 
petuate a  kind  of  lend-lease  throughout 
the  world?  Are  we  being  led  into  some 
U.  S.  A.-W.  P.  A.  unlimited  arrangement? 
Are  we  trsang  to  make  investments,  ac- 
quire financial  control  of  foreign  enter- 
prices?  Are  we  trying  to  create  jobs 
abroad?  Are  we  trying  to  gain  political 
influence  in  other  countries  by  virtue  of 
our  hold  on  the  economic  life  of  those 
countries?  I  think  the  Congress,  before 
it  appropriates  billions  of  dollars — your 
dollars  and  everybody's  dollars — for  such 
nebulous  projects,  should  try  to  get  at 
the  facts  and  the  real  intention  of  the 
promoters  of  this  gigantic  scheme. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  I  am 
interested,  anc*  that  is  how  the  share  of 
the  total  expense  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
allotted  to  this  country  has  been  derived. 
The  generosity  with  which  the  lion's 
share  of  the  costs  has  been  granted  to 
us  seems  to  me  to  reflect  the  old  foreign 
idea  of  the  rich  uncle  in  America. 

To  sum  up:  I  want  to  preserve  the 
right  to  act  as  Christians  toward  every 
human  being,  wherever  he  may  be.  I 
want  politics  kept  out  of  charity,  that 
there  may  be  at  least  one  field  of  human 
endeavor  left  untouched  by  selfish  or 
wicked  designs.  Furthermore,  before 
appropriating  your  money  for  rehabilita- 
tion, I  want  to  know  exactly  how  and 
why  it  shall  be  spent.  Finally,  I  want 
responsibilities  placed  where  they  be- 
long. When  our  troops  invade  and  oc- 
cupy foreign  lands,  they  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  life  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people  whom  they,  by  force,  have 
brought  under  their  military  govern- 
ment. Whatever  may  be  needed  to  ful- 
fil those  obligations  should  be  treated  as 
military  expenditures,  administered  by 
the  Army.  Theirs  is  the  full  responsi- 
bility. Never  before  has  this  Nation 
faced  a  test  like  this  war.  We  have  a 
tremendous  opportunity  to  lead  the 
world  in  the  march  back  to  decency.  In- 
tegrity, generosity,  and  humanitarian 
endeavor.  We  have  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity to  show  that  this  Nation  has 
bfen  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  happl- 
n^«A  and  not  of  destruction.  1  hope  the 
old  American  virtu**  have  be«i  ptti' 
»/'rv*'d.  If  undr-r  thu  mrf*n  of  war  they 
havi*  b"*^  nuj»lti^  inUt  th"  barlwroMnd, 
IH  this  Nation  Insslst  upon  thfir  full  res- 
toration, UnUfhB  th**  American  p<»ople 
insist  on  that,  hc  tan  lo!»c  at  home  the 
war  our  fighting  forces  win  on  the  fight- 
ing fronts. 


Now  a  word  about  the  season  in  which 
we  find  ourselves. 

On  this  eve  of  the  greatest  celebration 
the  Christian  world  knows,  we  must  re- 
solve that  the  statement  made  in  the 
Tehran  Declaration  shall  be  something 
more  than  words  from  the  lips  of  three 
men.  They  must  be  made  the  principles 
motivating  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  As  men  and  women  are  dy- 
ing and  suffering  everywhere  for  the 
cause  of  freedom,  we  must  try  to  see  to 
it  that  their  sacrifices  are  not  in  vain, 
and  that  these  lofty  sentiments  so  oft 
expressed  are  not  forgotten  as  soon  as 
the  political  reasons  for  their  expression 
have  ceased  to  be. 

May  God's  beneficence,  mercy,  and 
His  consoling  grace  rest  upon  those 
everywhere  in  the  world  who  are  suf- 
fering for  the  cause  of  righteousness. 
More  than  that,  we  cannot  say  and  it 
remains  for  us  and  for  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world  in  the  future  to  try  to  make 
rise  in  this  world  of  our?  a  new  spiritual 
structure  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
studied  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannow]  made  today 
on  the  subject  of  investigators  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  As  the 
gentleman  says,  during  the  present  Con- 
gress a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  make 
studies  of  the  organization  and  opera- 
tions of  any  Government  department  or 
agency.  Of  course,  back  of  this  is  the 
desire  to  eliminate  waste  and  extrava- 
gance, stop  duplication,  and  reduce  ex- 
penditui-es.  The  Committee  on  Accounts 
provided  $100  000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  resolution.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  FMr.  Cannon]  explained 
the  activities  of  the  committee  of  which 
he  is  the  chairman,  saying  on  the  whole 
the  system  has  proven  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. 

I  was  pleased  to  get  this  information 
but,  personally,  I  feel  the  proper  place 
for  such  an  organization  would  be  under 
theComptrollerOeneral.whols  an  agent 
of  the  Congress,  It  should  be  permanent. 
Under  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921  he  is  required  to  make  such  investl- 
KaUons  but  has  never  been  given  the 
money  to  set  up  the  propfr  organization. 

The  gentli^man  from  MiMourl  (Mr, 
C/^im<m)  said; 

Tb«  surprising  f*atttr«  tjf  ttut  »t*Ufm  U  Uuti 
it  hM  0Mrt  witi)  no  crukl*m  irt^m  ktty  iumte*. 

Speaking  of  the  actlvltiM  of  bis  com- 
mittec.  Here  the  gentleman  is  mis- 
taken. There  is  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Accounu  House  Resolu- 


tion 825  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  TMr.  Jensen],  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jensen! 
seeks  by  his  resolution  to  authorize  duly 
each  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  except  the  subcommittee 
for  the  legislative  branch  and  for  the 
judiciary,  to  employ  examiners  and  other 
personnel  to  enable  each  sul)committee 
to  obtain  adequate  information  for  the 
efficient  performance  of  its  functions. 
To  me  the  Jensen  resolution  would  dupli- 
cate the  activities  under  House  Resolu- 
tion 69  which  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cannon]  referred  to.  Of 
course,  if  Mr.  Jensen's  resolution  passed, 
then  it  would  be  necessary  to  appropri- 
ate a  large  sum  of  money  to  employ 
such  examiners  and  other  personnel  as 
j  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ac'.ing 
I  as  a  whole  shall  deem  necessary. 

A  hearing  was  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Accounts  on  the  resolution  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jen- 
sen] and  at  that  hearing  it  was  stated 
that  the  present  set-up  was  not  sufficient. 
The  Committee  on  Accounts  has  not  up 
to  this  time  taken  any  action  on  Mr. 
Jensen's  resolution  because  the  House 
has  already  authorized  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  make  investigations 
relative  to  expenditures.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  pass  another  resolu- 
tion giving  the  subcommittees  of  the 
same  committee  power  to  make  investi- 
gations which  the  House  has  already 
authorized  nor  do  I  think  the  House 
i  would  approve  of  such  a  resolution.  I 
j  might  say  for  those  interested  that  there 
I  still  remains  ever  $75,000  to  the  credit 
1  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  under 
I  the  resolution  passed  nearly  a  year  ago. 


Post-War  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  district  I  have  a  food 
chemist  who  has  pioneered  in  many  of 
the  problems  with  reference  to  soil  chem- 
istry and  food  chemistry,  and  has  made 
many  valuable  suggestions.  Pursuant  to 
permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord rather  Interesting  letters  received 
from  the  Honorable  Edward  T.  Keenan. 
His  lett«?r.%  follow: 

KnwAiv  LAaosAToatrs. 
rrontpToof.  Fla  .  Aprtt  10. 194% 

th«  ptfiM*rm»  that  will  !>•  »nt»Mftim*n  Wit*n 
itm  (Mt  tOuH  iA  tbi«  mut  >•  fif«d,  Muu  utm 
mrti  urtmt  tmnjuretA  svnilktrt*'  Uj  th«  t/i»tutf 

MfUfJltlt       Tt(«rM:  itr«r   ItMt^pH^.icf,   t$Ht/hlnM  <k' 

Wti*n  thM  glorious  dny  ot  pfca  sfrtvea  w« 
must  resdjLut  our  civil  prcfritm*  sc  thut 
mlUioim    of    pcrfeon*    now    mgagrd    lo    «'it/ 
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•ctjvlties  can  return  to  civil  actlvltie«  with 
positive  awurance  of  obtaining  the  necessi- 
ties cf  life  and  a  reasonable  assurance  of 
obtaining  luxuries. 

THE    CBEAT    RESOL'BCE 

O:  the  thiee  great  resources,  agriculture 
alone  18  paramount.  But,  even  as  great  as 
the  respons.bilities  of  agriculture  are  today 
they  are  a  mere  trickle  as  compared  with 
th"  responsibilities  which  will  face  the  agri- 
c'Jlture  industry  immediately  after  the  war 
and  m  the  trying  and  difficult  years  which 
Will  Jollo'A  On  final  analysis,  it  Is  upon 
ti^ricuitu:e  that  the  home  front  will  be 
either  a  success  or  a  failure.  It  is  from 
E-riculture  that  we  will  maintain  cur  na- 
tional morale  and  the  support  and  good  will 
cf  cur  friends  and  allies. 

Boiling  the  matter  down  it  may  be  also 
sen  that  the  problem  of  maintaining  civil 
Older  in  occupied  countrie.s  and  to  restore 
the  standard  of  living  to  people  who  have, 
dur.ng  the  war,  known  little  better  than 
Ecarvatlon.  will  rest  upon  agriculture.  It 
\\ill  be  through  agriculture  that  a  lasting 
peace,  by  removing  th  fundamental  and 
underlying  cause  of  war.  may  be  assured. 

A  sufficient  food  supply  for  all  peoples  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  will  automatically 
trend  to  the  abclltlon  of  all  trade  barriers 
and  restrictions  which  breed  rivalries  and 
which  keeps  one  group  in  luxuries  and  an- 
other m  ruin  and  starvation. 

NOW    IS    THE    TIME 

The  Inauguration  of  a  satisfactory  agri- 
cultural program  is  a  matter  of  the  moment. 
It  is  the  most  outstanding  phase  to  be  con- 
sidered in  planning  for  the  peace. 

The  administration  of  a  satiefartory  agrl- 
culiural  program  for  the  entire  world  will 
demand,  and  automatically  bring  into  being, 
a  sound  world  currency  for  the  convenience 
of  exchange  of  goods.  It  will  be  through  this 
program  that  the  gambling  and  speculation 
on  exchange  values  will  be  eliminated. 

In  cur  own  country  we  must  immediately — 
today,  not  after  the  war— establish  a  scien- 
tific survey  in  the  zoning  of  agricultural  lands 
and  resources  according  to  the  natural  adapt- 
ability, climate,  soils,  etc.  We  will  thus  re- 
move from  economic  slavery  those  forced  to 
try  to  persuade  marginal  regions  to  provide  a 
haish  existence 

IS  rr  PRACTICAL? 

The  question  which  now  arises  is  whether 
such  an  agricultural  program  is  possible  and 
capable  of  achievement  All  scientific  study 
and  investigation  points  clearly  to  the  fact 
thrtt  such  a  pre  gram  for  agriculture  Is  pos- 
sible and  practical.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
Rchieved  without  a  new  approach  and  willlrg- 
r«s  by  a  government  to  apply  the  Knowledge 
that  ha«  been  gained  through  the  years,  that 
Is  evident 

We  must  face  one  limiting  factor:  Our 
country  has  available  lesi<  than  3  acres  of 
tillable  ground  per  capita  suitable  for  growing 
fojd  fur  each  Individual. 

A'ly  program,  agricultural  or  otherwixe, 
embracing  a  globular  scope  must  first  take 
Into  consideration  ihu  fact:  The  available 
tupply  of  land  that  may  be  profitably  tilled 
is  limited  Our  one  and  only  hop.>  lies  In 
making  the  mcst  of  these  3  acres. 

la  Iwking  fcrward  to  national  continuity, 
\\e  must  accept  as  fundamental  the  principle 
th„it  If  we  take  out  of  the  ground  a  pound  of 
iv.meral  substance,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  we 
have  depleted  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Nation  to  that  extent. 

Fuitner,  we  must  accept  as  a  responsibility 
If  we  di  this  and  must  be  prepared  to  take 
our  >ii.>ce  in  history  among  those  who  have 
Xaiit»d.    ~ 

Ood  forbid  that  the  coming  generations 
look  back  uprn  u.s  as  ancestois  who  were  lack- 
ing in  foro.-,i::;ht  or  courage  to  provide  them 
with  a  fit  world  In  which  to  live. 

Nature  wii;  not  replace  the  iron,  copper, 
and  other  resources  we  remove,  but  we  may 


plant  something,  and  even  though  we  do  re- 
duce the  fertility  of  the  soil,  nature  will 
usually  In  a  few  years  return  that  soil  to  Its 
natural  fertility.  Therefore  1  say  that  agri- 
culture Is  the  only  Industry  which  man  may 
take  something  from  and  nature  will  replace. 
Any  failure  on  our  part  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  or  restoration  of  the  resources 
of  the  soil  fertility  will  mean  failure  to  the 
whole  world-wide  progiam  of  peace. 

The  necessity  for  land  survey  to  prevent 
deterioration  is  always  present.  Today  we 
face  the  fact  that  our  country  is  worth  less 
than  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed.  Millions  of  acres  have  been  de- 
stroyed through  unscientific  farming  prac- 
tices. Billions  of  dollars  of  potential  wealth 
have  been  dissipated — gone  forever.  When 
the  vast  prairies  of  the  West  were  first  put 
under  cultivation  and  added  to  the  wealth 
of  our  country  a  farmer  with  only  crude 
means  produced  around  25  bu.shels  of  wheat 
per  acre.  Today  in  spite  of  Government 
help  and  manufactured  fertilizers,  he  pro- 
duces only  10  bushels  per  acre.  This  circum- 
stance represents  the  damage  which  threat- 
ens our  national  continuity  and  any  program 
for  world  peace  and  economic  stability. 

Summing  these  up.  we  thus  see  that  the 
true  worth  of  any  country  Is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  agricultural  products  that  the 
country  is  capable  of  producing 

History  holds  to  light  the  diE!nt.?'gration  ol 
nations  and  their  passing  out  of  e.xistence 
because  they  exhausted  their  mineral  re- 
sources and  depleted  their  so!ls.  Today  we 
see  the  rich  agricultural  States  of  the  North 
dotted  with  abandoned  farms,  and  these 
Scates  now  depend  upon  Imported  raw  ma- 
terials from  outside  sources.  We  all  know  ui 
examples  of  Individuals  who  have  e.xhausted 
their  inheritance  and  are  now  destitute. 

America  has  received  a  challenge — the 
challenge  of  the  soil.  The  average  yield  cf 
corn  is  254  bushels  per  acre.  Agrlbiologists 
maintain  that  the  calculated  yield  should  be 
225  bushels  per  acre.  As  a  matter  of  record, 
this  yield  has  been  reached  In  cases.  The 
average  yield  of  cotton  is  about  one-thiid 
bale  per  acre.  It  should  be  4  =  ^-  The  present 
yield  of  wheat  Is  8.4  percent  of  its  calculated 
possible  yield.  And  this  Is  the  story  of  the 
pre.<=ent  farming  practices. 

No  hum.an  undertaking,  which  includes 
the  assembling  of  a  people  as  a  nation,  has 
the  right  to  exist  unless  It  constantly  tries 
to  improve  through  services. 

From  the  political  standpoint  we  mast 
rec.gnize  that  all  Government  expenditures 
must  be  based  on  the  production  ability  of 
3  acres  per  unit  of  population,  oriented  i 
through  the  probable  stabilization  of  our  I 
population  at  150.000.000  by  1960  That  is 
our  intrinsic  worth. 

Some  time  during  the  next  generation 
evcnu  of  huge  proportions  mu*t  be  f.-iced. 
There  will  be  radical  changes  in  th»  pro-  I 
portion  producers  to  consumers.  There  will 
be  fewer  young  people  In  proportion  to  the  ' 
old  This  period  wUl  be  followed  bv  a  low- 
ering of  the  middle-aged  class;  that  is,  the 
worlci'is. 

During  the  next  few  years  you  and  I  and 
others  of  this  generation   must  provide  for    | 
the   future   generations   or   we   go   down    in    i 
history  as  having  shirked  cur  responsibilitv. 
Such  a  system  of  National  Government  is 
not  a  phase  of  sloganized  stimulation.     Such 
rantings    as   Trade    at    Home,    Buy    British, 
Made   in  Japan.  Red  Menace,   are  not   con-    i 
structive,   and   will   not   bring   prosperity   to    j 
our  Nation.     In  the  long  run  these  slogans, 
though  high  sounding,  are  ineffective.     To- 
day we  are  lend-leasing  to  Britain  and  Rus-    j 
sia,   fighting  Japan   and   Germany,   and   are 
not  even  buying  as  much  of  our  "own  prod- 
ucts as  we  need  because  there  is  not  cnot'gli 
to  go  around. 

Carrying  out  this  prcgram  there  must  be 
some  form  of  cooperative  administration. 
That  part  of  Industry  devoted  to  production 
of  necessities  of  life  must  be  favored  with 


some  form  of  subsidy  wholly  and  entirely 
derived  from  that  part  of  Industry  devoted 
to  the  production  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  lu 
other  woids,  planned  economy  miist  be  sep- 
arated into  two  phases— the  production  ol 
bare  necessities  and  the  production  of  lux- 
uries and  esthetic  things. 

The  production  of  the  bare  necessities  of 
life  must  net  be  hindered  by  taxation.  The 
production  cf  luxuries  and  esthetic  things 
mu.st  carry  the  monetary  cost  of  Goveru- 
n:ent    operation. 

Very  cordially  yours. 

tDWARD    T.    KeENAN. 


KtE.NAN    LABOR.ATORIEB. 

Fro^fproo/,  Fla..  April  12,  1943. 
H'm    J   Hakdi.v  Petsuison,  ^ 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressm.»n  Peterson  :  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  back- 
bone of  the  country  is  the  farmer.  Let  the 
farm  crop  fail  and  banks  fail,  the  railroads 
fail,  manufactures  fail.  The  whole  economic 
structure  tu.mbles.  Thus  it  is,  the  true 
,  worth  of  a  country  is  its  agricultural  worth 
Puttmt;  this  in  other  words.  It  Is  in  the 
amount  of  protein  the  tillable  land  can  and 
does  produce. 

The  average  requiienient  for  an  average 
human  being  is  0.7  to  1.0  pound  of  protein 
per  year.  The  maximum  protein  production 
of  any  acre  of  land  anywhere  in  the  world 
is  approximately  2.000  pounds  of  protein  per 
growth  cycle  However,  the  average  produc- 
tion is  a  small  fraction  of  this.  For  example, 
the  average  yield  of  corn  is  25 'i  bushels 
per  acre,  whereas  the  yield  should  be  225 
bushels.  The  average  yield  of  cotton  is  about 
one-thud  bHle  per  acre  and  It  should  be  4^,. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  is  8.4  percent  of 
Its  possible  yield. 

DlfTerent  crops  produce  different  amounts 
of  protein  per  given  weight.  For  example, 
the  protein  content  of  green  beans  is  2.4  per- 
cent, while  the  prrtein  content  of  green  peas 
Is  6  7  percent,  and  summer  squash  0.6  per- 
cent. Proteins  in  different  crops  have  differ- 
ent units  of  value  cepending  upon  what  it's 
n£.s<Kiated  with.  For  example,  vitamins. 
Some  crops  will  produce  their  maximum 
amount  of  protein  in  60  days.  It  takes  100 
days  for  others,  while  still  others  require  a 
matter  of  several  months. 

But  all  these  factt.rs  are  well  known. 
Therefore,  all  may  be  compensated  for  in 
formulating  my  program.  A  practical  work- 
ing schedule  of  my  program  would  embrace 
the  statin;?  of  a  unit  of  production.  This 
might  be  f,vo.  three,  four,  five,  or  more  times 
the  average  yield.  In  other  words,  there 
would  he  H  hulls  eye  to  shoot  at.  This  unit 
would  varv  fmm  crop  to  crop,  but  not  area 
to  area  The  reason  for  this  Is  to  di«:ourage 
a  Jarmer  from  attempting  to  produce  a  max- 
imum crop  of  wheat  under  the  best  conditions 
fur  ^Towini?  cotton,  etc 

Tu  Illustrate  this  Suppoxe  Farmer  A 
.sele(  ted  to  produce  a  crop  that  contained  1 
])0;rei)t  protein  and  Farmer  Selected  to  grow 
a  crop  containing  3  percent  protein  in  the 
tame  lensth  of  grcwing  time.  For  the  two 
fanners  to  be  on  an  equal  fooling.  Farmer  B 
v/ould  have  to  produce  3  pounds  of  protein 
to  each  pound  that  Farmer  A  produced  to 
reach  equal  parity  with  Fcrmer  A. 

The  gist  of  my  picgram  is  the  production 
of  protein  should  receive  maximum  encour- 
agement from  the  Ciovernment.  Each  pound 
of  protein  should  have  a  determined  and 
designated  value,  comparable  to  the  point 
system  as  now  used  for  rationing.  If  a 
farmer  produced  10  percent  of  his  allotted 
protein  requirement,  his  Income  tax  should 
be  rcducpd  by  that  much.  If  he  produced  his 
entire  a'.lotment,  then  his  entire  Income  tax 
should  be  eliminated.  If  a  mm  fhould  work 
for  hire  on  a  farm  for  1  month,  then  one- 
twelfth  of  his  income  tax  should  be  elimi- 
nated. These  are  only  tentative  outlines  and 
offered  solely   to   illustrate  a   plan. 
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Adoption  of  some  such  program  will  en- 
courage farming  arid  make  fanning  more  at- 
tractive for  offering  inducements.  There 
need  be  no  clause  that  would  prevent  farmers 
planting  and  producing  any  crop  they  see  fit, 
or  from  selling  on  any  market  at  any  price 
they  can  get  Agriculture  would  be  more  se- 
cure, farm  labor  wotild  be  more  contented, 
and  the  farmer  would  receive  greater  returns. 

Free  enterprise,  the  one  outstanding  pre- 
requisite of  a  democracy,  will  thus  be  guar- 
anteed. Stabilized  Government  budgets  will 
be  on  a  tangible  basis  because  they  will  be  on 
something  of  a  definite  value.  It  will  then 
be  known  what  our  country  is  actually  worth. 
Expendible  resources  will  not  be  exhausted 
without  compensation. 

The  farm  question  has  been  a  bugbear  and 
a  bone  of  contention  to  every  Congress.  It 
is  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  the  farm- 
er has  never  received  a  fair  deal.  Certain 
plans  have  been  proposed,  but  none  that  I 
know  of  have  ever  considered  the  Industry 
as  a  whole,  nor  was  based  on  any  program 
but  what  was  so  flexible  that  it  would  not 
stand  the  scrutinizing  test.  With  my  pro- 
gram a  farmer  has  a  goal  to  work  for.  He 
will  know  In  advance  what  the  goal  is,  what 
he  is  going  to  receive  for  his  efforts,  and  it 
will  give  him  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  free, 
unhampered,  and  protected. 

What  would  be  the  chance.  Congressman, 
of  my  appearing  before  your  committee  to 
outline  this  plan,  at  my  own  expense,  if 
necessary. 

Yours  truly, 

Edw.vrd  T.  Kxenan. 


We  Must  Keep  the  Faith  With  Our 
Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  year  of  1944  comes  in  un- 
der the  cloud  of  the  most  awful  struggle, 
the  most  widespread  destruction,  the 
most  terrible  hatred— the  most  awful 
war  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

As  today  we  gaze  on  the  world  scene 
we  appear  to  have  gone  far  backward 
from  the  boasted  civilization  which  we 
thought  we  had  achieved  after  nearly 
2.000  years  of  Christianizing  influence. 

As  we  look  at  this  scene  and  realize 
that  millions  of  our  men  and  women  are 
scattered  on  the  far-flung  battle  lines  of 
the  world,  and  as  we  realize  that  they 
are  struggling  and  dying  on  those  far- 
flung  battle  lines  to  maintain  that  way 
of  life  which  we  call  Americanism,  and 
which  means  freedom,  individual  liberty, 
individual  values,  human  progress,  we 
must  resolve  as  a  Nation  and  a  people 
that  we  will  keep  the  faith  with  our 
fighting  forces.  We  must  resolve,  and 
we  must  Implement  that  resolution  with 
appropriate  action,  that  those  heroic 
men  and  women  battling  on  the  seas  and 
under  the  seas,  on  the  land  and  over  the 
land,  in  the  far  places  of  the  world  shall 
not  come  back  to  an  America  which  has 
lost  Its  freedom;  In  which  the  Bill  of 
Rights  has  been  extinguished;  In  which 
totalitarianism  in  some  form  shall  have 


supplanted  that  glorious  freedom  that 
hais  made  life  in  America  richer  and 
finer  and  more  progressive  than  any 
mode  of  life  ever  achieved  by  any  people, 
anywhere  on  the  face  of  this  globe. 

We,  the  people  of  this  Nation,  must 
solemnly  resolve  that  the  year  1944  shall 
see  a  new  determination  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Americans  to  keep  America  sound, 
solvent,  free.  We  must  resolve  that  we 
will  maintain  free  speech,  free  press,  the 
right  of  peaceful  assembly,  the  right  of 
petition  to  our  Government,  the  rights 
of  free  industry  and  private  enterprise. 

We  must  resolve  anew  that  in  the  com- 
ing year  we  will  turn  our  backs  on  the 
wild  experimentation,  on  the  crazy  eco- 
nomic theories,  on  the  machinations  of 
those  who  would  change  our  form  of 
government  into  some  form  of  fascistic 
or  communistic  dictatorship;  who  would 
socialize  business  and  industry;  who 
would  crush  out  individual  initiative; 
who  would  strangle  individual  talent  and 
ability.  We  must  turn  our  faces  back  to 
the  principles,  those  great  and  eternal 
truths,  upon  which  our  forebears  found- 
ed and  builded  this  great,  rich,  free  Na- 
tion, which  has  been  our  heritage. 

For  10  long  years  this  Nation  has  been 
led  away  from  those  principles  in  which 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
conceived,  upon  which  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  based,  and  upon 
which  our  forebears  were  able  to  build 
this  great  experiment  in  humsm  freedom 
and  human  progress. 

For  10  long  years  this  Nation  has  been 
propagandized  by  those  who  would  per- 
suade it  that  all  of  the  old  eternal  truths 
are  not  truths  at  all.  These  New  Dealers 
have  insisted  that  every  rule  of  caution, 
thrift,  and  economy  was  no  good.  They 
have  insisted  that  we  could  borrow  irre- 
sponsibly and  spend  irresponsibly  and, 
if  necessary,  repudiate  irresponsibly. 
These  New  Deal  theorists  have  proceeded 
on  the  immoral  and  dishonest  theory  that 
it  is  right  to  tax  and  tax,  spend  and 
spend,  elect  and  elect.  Now  that  they 
can  no  longer  deny  that  they  have  used 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  multifari- 
ous ways  for  partisan  political  purposes, 
they  would  be  glad  to  drop  the  term  "New 
Deal"  and  take  up  some  honest  slogan 
like  "Win  the  war."  The  New  Deal  is  a 
trail  of  extravagance,  wa.'^te,  political  cor- 
ruption, ml.smanagement.  deception,  and 
inefficiency.  It  first  led  to  a  planned 
confusion,  and  that  planned  confusion 
has  led  to  regimented  chaos. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not 
know,  who  cannot,  for  himself  or  herself, 
count  a  score  of  mistakes  and  worse  com- 
mitted In  our  immediate  home  communi- 
ties by  New  Deal  administrators  and 
bureaucrats. 

What  I  want  to  say  to  you  is  that  when 
men  and  women  are  taken  from  their 
peaceful  pursuits  and  are  sent  out  by 
their  Government  to  fight,  to  be  injured, 
or  to  pcur  out  their  life's  blood  upon  the 
battle  lines  of  the  world,  that  is  some- 
thing that  transcends  every  political 
right  and  every  personal  aspiration  of 
every  man  or  woman  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  deaUng  in  terms  of  human  lives, 
in  terms  of  human  agony,  in  terms  of 
human  grief.  We  are  dealing  in  terms 
of  destruction  so  vast  that  hiunanity  will 


not  recover  from  it  In  the  next  10  sener- 
ations.  We  are  dealing  with  the  fate  of 
the  world  itself;  we  are  dealing  with  the 
fate  of  free  America;  we  are  dealing  with 
the  lives,  the  liberties,  the  happiness,  and 
the  progress  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
the  unborn  who  are  to  come  after  us. 

That,  my  friends,  is  a  trust  sacred 
above  every  partisan  political  consider- 
ation. It  ought  to  find  a  response  deep 
in  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman 
worthy  to  call  himself  or  herself  an 
American — and  it  does. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  human 
history  when  men  and  women  ought  to 
rise  r^bove  selfish  desire,  above  their  own 
lust  for  place,  or  power,  or  profit,  that 
hour  is  now  when  millions  of  our  men 
and  women  are  out  suffering  and  fighting 
on  the  battle  lines  of  the  world  to  main- 
tain the  kind  of  America  they  know  and 
love  and  want  perpetuated. 

If  the  noble  purpose  for  which  those 
men  and  women  are  fighting  cannot  and 
does  not  animate  and  motivate  the 
hearts  and  hands  of  those  on  the  produc- 
tion lines  at  home,  then  truly  the  human 
race  has  lost  something  very  grand  and 
very  essential.  If  we  cannot  in  this  com- 
ing year  of  1944,  subdue  and  subjugate 
all  sectional  and  class  and  industrial  con- 
flicts to  the  end  of  terminating  this  war 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  then 
indeed  have  we  lost  something  spiritual 
and  vital  from  our  hearts. 

I  believe  people,  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  fathers  and  the  mothers,  the 
brothers,  and  the  sisters,  the  wives  and 
the  sweethearts  of  those  men  and  women 
who  are  struggling  through  the  awful 
hardships  of  the  battle  fronts,  do  have 
deep  in  their  hearts  the  resolution  that, 
throughout  the  year  of  1944,  we  shall 
bend  every  thought,  and  every  effort  to 
helping  our  fighting  forces  win  the  vic- 
tory at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

We  are  told  that  the  worst  is  yet  to 
come.  We  are  told  that  the  United 
States  must  bear  the  greatest  part  of 
the  burden,  both  in  men  and  in  money, 
to  win  this  world  struggle.  We  are 
warned  that  casualty  lists  will  mount  to 
figures  we  have  not  before  even  thought 
of.  Of  course,  we  must  meet  these  ter- 
rible trials  If  they  come,  and  meet  them 
with  our  chins  up  and  our  hearts  full  of 
courage,  but  there  is  no  use  for  us  to 
attempt  to  delude  ourselves.  There  will 
be  heartaches  and  agony  of  soul  in  these 
trials.  That  is  why  it  seems  so  incred- 
ible that  rulers  of  countries  can  begin 
to  plot  and  scheme  to  do  the  very  thing 
and  to  make  the  very  mistakes  which 
followed  the  First  World  War.  It  must  be 
apparent  to  every  thinking  person  that 
if  we  do  not  lay  the  foimdations  of  an 
enduring  peace  at  the  end  of  this  war — 
If  we  do  not  make  sure  that  another  war 
will  not  follow  this  one  within  another 
generation,  then  we  can  look  forward 
to  race  suicide — literally,  to  humanity 
blowing  itself  up  in  its  own  devilish  In- 
sanity. That  is  why  I  confess  I  feel 
bitter  over  the  fact  that  we  see  in  evi- 
dence already  the  selfish  plaiming  of 
some  of  the  statesmen  of  other  nations 
to  utilize  this  war  as  a  new  opportunity 
for  grab.  It  is  wicked.  It  Is  inexpres- 
sibly wicked.    That  is  why  I  am  saying 
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to  you  tonifiiht  that  wp  must  keep  Amer- 
ica solveni;  we  must  keep  America 
stronK:  and  in  God's  name  we  must  con- 
sider the  welfare  of  America  while  we 
are  con^-td'Tins  the  welfare  of  other  na- 
tion<^.  We  have  in  our  midst  a  no  incon- 
fidcrable  croup  of  people  who  ppparently 
are  dead  boni  upon  iiivinR  away  every- 
thing v.e  have;  of  comp'^iin::  the  people 
of  Am.'rica  to  ^har**  th*^  poverty  of  all 
of  the  othf;r  people^  o  the  world:  a 
proup  who  apne-.ir  to  b-^li-no  that  there 
i.i  som-thm^  inder^nt  in  the  desire  to 
look  out  for  America's  intere-^ts  and  to 
keep  Am»^nca  advent,  soar.d.  and  strone. 
Sucii  people  ?•<>  false  prophet  >.  Tliey 
are  wickedly  false  prophets,  and  I  warn 
yo'i  acput>i  tiicm  tonight. 

The  hope  of  the  world  on  this  eve  of 
1C41  IS  that  our  American  svf^tem  vi!l 
f-urvivc  and  triumph  in  this  trial  of  var. 
If  our  American  system  fa'ls  to  su»"vive 
n>  a  fr>>e  system  in  this  Kreat  trial  nf 
var.  aemocracy.  human  progress,  indi- 
vidual  liberties  and  values  will  be  dis- 
crtdit^'cl  for  a  lhou>and  years.  V/e  can- 
not let  this  happen.  W'j  miist  not  let 
Ihis  happen.  Wi?  do  not  have  to  let 
tiiu>  happ.-n.  Wiui'.  we  ne;d  to  do  is  for 
each  Amencaii  in  lus  or  her  heart  to- 
n!L;ht  t'>  mak'^  a  per:.cnal  resolution  ti^at 
each  07e  will  do  lii.^  or  her  share  toward 
keeping  Am.er.ca  fre--.  Th'^t  means  lo 
dcir.and  oi"  tl'.eir  rtpresciu.itives  in  Con- 
j-rc^s  liial  they  pu*  a  stop  to  the  v»ild 
jind  irresponsib  e  administration  of  wi'd 
and  irrespt>nsinle  bureaucrats  and  that 
ihc  coiidutt  cf  thiS  war  be  placed  en- 
tirely m  liic  hands  of  the  military  au- 
Ibf-rrk's  trained  lor  th?  task  ot  war. 
train»^d  toi  {h>-  la^k  of  d"f ending  this 
Nation,  military  f.u»honiies  whose  sole 
purpc.-<e  will  be  to  defend  America,  and 
end  th:5  var  at  the  earlie.^t  po.-sible 
i.ioment.  in.  t*  ad  cf  trying  to  carry  en  a 
social  and  pcl!t;cal  revolution  under  the 
co\er  ot  111.  v»ar  acuvit^eo. 

Let  me  rt,ain.  in  clcsinp.  iir^^e  you  lo 
realize  the  immrnnty  of  the  sacrifice  cur 
men  and  women  in  the  rlghtin?  lines  are 
making  and  to  cuch  one  rosolve  in  your 
l.^art  ihat  ycu  individually  arc  going  lo 
tee  to  It.  insofar  as  ycur  influence  may 
tAiend.  whether  u  be  ycur  own  immedi- 
ate lamily.  in  your  community,  in  your 
Sta^e.  or  even  further,  that  we  keep 
Amr'.ica  free  '■o  dial  when  tho^e  men 
and  uomen  come  back  from  the  battle- 
fields, they  \\;1]  find  that  we  at  home 
have  kepi  the  faith  v.itii  our  fighting 
force  >, 


Roll-Back  or  Ccniumer  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

OF   KANS\S  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant 10  permission  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include. 
oai:tiinp  the  name  of  the  addressee,  a 


letter  addressed  to  a  constituent  discuss- 
ing and  expressing  my  views  with  regard 
to  inflation  or  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  inconsistency  of  a  roll-back  or  con- 
sumer subsidy  program  as  a  m.eans  of 
control.    The  letter  follows: 

Congress  of  the  Unittd  State.s. 

House  of  Repregent.^tivts. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Decrnber  20.  ;'>/7. 
Upon  two  things  you  and  I  undoubieuly  are 
In  accord : 

1.  We  mu£t  win  the  war,  no  m.i'te!  what 
te.e  cost  in  money,  work,  o:-  blood,  els?  cvciy- 
th.ng  we  have  and  cherish  will  b?  l-'S'^.  irclud- 
in^  freedom  and  possibly  lite  Itself;  and  wnrs 
en  met  be  wcm  withnui  sacrifice  In  which 
all  should  share. 

2.  We  want,  .n.s  fr.r  as  humanly  po.«;.sible.  to 
avoid  what  is  commo-ily  referred  to  a.s  infla- 
tion by  some  and  as  the  high  cost  of  living 
by  otl'iori. 

A.s  to  the  flr&t,  all  you  and  I  c-n  do  Is  work, 
ri^v  in  and  day  ou'.,  earn  and  pay,  for  we  are 
.•^a.d  lo  be  too  old  to  fight. 

On  the  !"ecQr.d  point  cur  or.ly  difference 
mr.y  pcssibly  be  in  the  Interpretation  of  words 
and  the  methods  to  be  followed. 

As  I  see  it.  without  pretending  to  be  an 
economist,  inflation  is  really  a  condition 
brought  about  by  the  fact  the  public  has  an 
e.vcess  e»  ipcndin^  money  and  there  Is  a  short- 
a':t>  of  pcK-ds  to  buy  with  it.  There  can  be 
but  tW'j  natural  remedle." — to  decre-^sf'  the 
iinioiint  of  spending  money  and  to  incrca'^e 
the  volume  of  goods.  Spending  money  cnn 
b^deiTcascd  by  (1)  higher  co.sto,  (2(  savings, 
and  (3)  higlier  taxes.  The  ui.-i  v.e  do  nin 
v.ant.  and  need  nut  have  if  e.xisilii;;  adminis- 
trative a-^encies  will  courr,gpou=ly  use  tlic 
power  they  have  been  ^iven  by  way  of  price 
and  wa!;e  controls. 

The  second  means  cf  decreasing  .'^pendln^ 
money — at  lea.^t,  m  too  many  instances— !s 
considered  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date,  but 
you  and  I  know  many  men  who.  ha\in[;  had 
some  sad  experiences  in  recent  years,  now 
recognize  the  value  of  and  praciice  thrift. 

Tne  third  method  is  disliked  by  all,  yet  ad- 
vocated by  many,  some  of  whom  at  the  same 
time  make  an  inconsistent  pica  for  roll -back 
or  consum.er  subsidies. 

Of  subsidies,  as  we  now  speak  ol  them, 
there  are  at  least  two  kinds:  Prcductiun  or 
Inducement  subsidies — something  like  time 
and  a  half  for  ovortime.  ab-jut  v.'hicii  there  is 
little  argument  and  to  which  there  i.<^  little 
objection.  The  other  is  the  roll-back  or  con- 
sumer subsidy. 

It  is  this  latter  we  should  disciu's.  since  It 
is  this  form  of  subsidy  over  which  much  con- 
fusion has  arisen,  for  which  great  lobbying 
ha.s  prevailed,  and  concerning  which  there  is 
new  much  Iccse  talk  and  exaageratcd  warn- 
ings. 

How  much  does  this  amount  to? 
The  President's  message  used  the  figure  of 
$800.000.000 — others  suggest  more — per  year, 
and  we'll  use  those  figures.  For  each  of  our 
hundred  and  twenty-five  million  (soldiers 
excluded),  that  means  Just  about  $6  per 
year — about  l^  cents  per  day.  Despite  con- 
tention to  the  contrary.  If  a  roll-back  of  5 
cents  per  pound  on  butter  I5  taken  c3.  there 
i.s  no  logical  reason  or  excuse  why  butter 
should  cost  you  or  me  more  than  a  nickel 
more  at  the  store.  The  same  Is  true  with  all 
other  Items. 

This  $800,000,000  is  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. With  income-tax  deductions  we  are 
learning  that  when  the  Government  pays  we 
all  pay.  The  Government  doesn't  have  the 
money,  so  it  must  borrow  by  the  Issuance  and 
sale  of  bonds,  which  you  and  I  buy.  On  them 
Interest  Is  paid,  from  taxes,  and  experience 
shows  that  by  the  time  we  pay  that  money 
back  it  will  have  coit  us  three  or  four  times 
as  much — depending  on  how  long  It  takes  to 
pay  this  debt.    60,  Instead  of  •800,000,000— in 


addition  there  are  high  administrative  costs — 
the  roll-back  will  cost  $2,400,000,000 — that 
nickel  a  pound  on  today's  butter  will  he  15  or 
20  cents  when  It  is  finally  paid — in  60  years 
or  so. 

If  our  bond.=;  are  to  be  worth  anything,  our 
Government  credit  must  be  maintained.  To 
maintain  credit  we  must  pay  our  bills.  Who 
Is  going  to  pay?  You  and  I.  for  the  rest  of 
our  livfs;  cur  soldiers  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives;  our  children;  our  grandchildren;  their 
children  and  grandchildren.  We'll  pay  It 
through  tr.xes.  for  there  is  no  other  way  it 
can  be  pa:d  Taxes  are  rpp:dly  becoming  an 
important  Item  in  our  cost  of  living.  Any 
steps  v/e  take  to  decrease  our  tax  load  means 
a  step  toward  lower  cu^t  of  living,  and  vice 
ver-a. 

Don't  you  prefer  -o  give  up  butter.  If  nec- 
e.-sar_\.  or  at  least  to  pay  for  your  butter  now, 
a3  you  go.  rather  ihrn  asl:  these  10,000.000 
soldiers  and  your  children  and  grandchildren 
to  p.iy  for  it  later?  Without  adding  part  of 
our  present  prccery  bill  we'll  all  have  a  large 
encurb  debt  ^o  ray — at  cresent  $167,000,000.- 
000.  Each  of  U3  (soldiers,  too)  owes  about; 
$1,250  At  the  end  of  the  war  with  the  esti- 
mated debt  $300.000.000. OCO  or  more,  we'll 
e.i,  h  owe  some  32.200. 

1  IntsntiOnally  refrain  from  discussing 
relative  inc.eases  in  living  costs  and  wages  for 
there  are  new  to  mr.ny  variant  tables  from 
so  m.iny  v.^rious  scurces  that  it  has  become 
practically  impossible  to  learn  which,  if  any. 
are  presenting  a  true  picture. 

S'.ippcrtcd  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Dis- 
trict, my  conelusions  and  opinions  are: 

1.  Ro:!-back  subsidies  in  no  way  contrlbtite 
to  v.ii^iiir.g  tire  w.ir 

2  Rcll-br.ck  subsidy  Is  inflationary  to  the 
extent  it  turns  loose  more  money  to  spend 
for  scarce  gccds  to  be  added  to  the  almost 
{50.000.000  ncv;  a'.-ailable,  from  the  1943  in- 
come alone 

3.  Roll-backs  are  unnecessary  at  this  time 
when  Kieomc  is  higher  than  in  all  history. 
(Fi.xed  income  groups  can  be  protected 
against  higher  cost  of  living  if  suggested 
UgiSlation  is  adopted.)  The  administration 
ha.s  anii:le  pov.er  to  hold  all  prices  in  lin^. 
and  if  it  refuses  to  do  its  duty  blame  for 
higher  cost.s  cannot,  in  Justice,  be  put  on  lack 
of  consumer  subsidies.  The  blame  must  rcit 
squarelj  on  the  administration's  lack  cf 
ccurajcoua  use  of  tiie  powers  granted  it. 

4.  Roll-ba'ks  are  not  economicaliy  sound. 
The  co5t  is  too  great.  It  applies  to  all  per- 
sons regardles.s  of  need  or  increased  income, 
directly  or  indirectly  due  to  war  industry. 

5.  Roll-backs  were  no  brake  on  spiraling 
costs,  as  witness  increased  living  costs  and 
present  demands  for  wage  Increases  wiu.e 
these  roll-backs  are  being  paid. 

6.  Roll-backs  are  contrary  to  our  American 
splut  of  sacrifice  and  self-reliance,  being,  as 
ih?y  are.  governmental  dole  regardless  of 
need.  Ycu  and  I  want  to  pay  our  cwn  grocery 
bills  while  we  can.  Cant  we  make  at  leatt 
that  small  sacrifice? 

7.  Roll-backs  establish  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, and  no  one  knows  where  the  demand 
will  end— with  fuel,  clothes,  rent,  entertain- 
ment, gas,  carfare?     Where? 

8.  Roll-backs  already  paid  were  not  au- 
thorized by  any  law  enacted  by  Congress,  and 
thu.=;  constitute  illegal  expenditures;  and  they 
ha\;e  not  prevented  wage  or  price  Increases. 

I  felt  impelled  to  go  thus  into  detail  for 
there  ha=  been  so  much  talk  of  high  cost  of 
living  and  so  very  little  about  the  high  cost 
of  fighting  and  dying. 

If  ycu  could  have  been  with  me  on  a  recent 
visit  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  you  would  know 
what  I  mean  and  how  I  felt  after  seeing  some 
of  the  nearly  4.000  men  there  who  had  given 
health,  eyes,  arms  and  legs,  that  you  and  I 
might  enjoy  this  unprecedented  income  in 
safety  and  comfort. 
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Yet  I  heard  not  one  single  bitter  word,  not 
one  complaint  about  what  the  war  had  cost 
them.  How  can  we  bicker  and  quibble  about 
1^4  cents  a  day — less  than  we  spend  for  cig- 
arettes or  cokes — when  these  men  aren't 
quibbling  about  what  the  war  has  cost  them? 
Are  they  and  their  loved  ones  to  be  the  only 
ones  to  make  sacrifices? 

The  easy  thing  to  do  would  t>e  to  vote  for 
these  roll-back  subsidies  and  challenge  the 
administration  to  do  the  impossible  and  keep 
all  prices  and  wages  down;  then  raise  hell 
because  they  didn't  do  It.  But  the  easy 
thing  is  not  always  the  right  thing,  and,  as 
I  pointed  out,  if  prices  can  be  kept  down 
at  all  they  can  be  kept  down  without  the  con- 
sumer subsidy — by  the  use  of  powers  already 
granted. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Errttt  p.  Scan-NER. 


Farm  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
cm  including  a  news  letter  issued  by  the 
Jewell-Mitchell  Cooperative  R.  E.  A.,  of 
Ionia,  Kans.  The  electrification  of  our 
farm  ?nd  rural  homes  .should  be  extended 
as  rapidly  as  critical  material  from  our 
war  eflort  can  be  spared. 

In  fact,  material  needed  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  rural  electrification  program 
should  be  given  a  high  priority.  Elec- 
tricity en  the  farm  is  more  than  a  con- 
venience— it  is  a  necessity.  There  is 
only  one  answer  to  the  farm  labor  prob- 
lem and  that  is  mechanical  power.  Con- 
crete evidence  is  presented  in  this  news 
letter  of  the  additional  food  supply  that 
can  be  secured  by  the  installation  of  elec- 
trically powered  farm  equipment. 

An  all-out  effort  must  be  made  to  pro- 
duce every  pound  of  food  possible  for  our 
own  Nation  and  our  allies.  It  is  an 
essential  and  important  part  of  our  battle 
for  freedom  and  democracy. 

Electricity  on  the  farms  will  not  only 
furnish  badly  needed  power  but  it  will 
give  our  farm  people  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  many  modern  conveniences  and 
appliances  which  are  now  available. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  few  years  in  bringing  electric 
current  to  farm  homes,  yet,  despite  this 
rapid  growth  and  development,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  our  rural  homes 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  service.  Let 
us  do  everything  within  our  p>ower  to 
bring  electricity  to  the  farm  homes  of  our 
Nation. 

The  letter  follows: 

MORZ  POWER  TO   FARMERS 

Our  leaders  ask  for  more  and  more  food; 
we  have  less  and  less  manpower.  Mechani- 
cal power  is  the  only  answer. 

The  Jewell-Mitchell  co-op  has  extended 
elec'trlc  power  to  75  new  farm  members  In 
1943,  and  35  more  will  be  hooked  on  betore 
the  year's  end  If  we  get  another  car  of  poles 
in  time. 


These  110  farms  are  being  electrified  In 
accordance  with  the  War  Production  Board's 
orders,  permitting  connection  to  livestock 
farms  having  enough  animal  units  to  make 
It  worth  while,  and  provided  that  productive 
and  labor-saving  equipment  Is  used. 

The  county  war  boards  act  as  local  certify- 
ing agencies. 

We  checked  up  on  a  few  new  members  this 
week  to  see  how  much  help  they  are  actually 
getting  from  their  electric  equipment. 

O.  C.  Bishop,  of  Downs,  got  the  power  Just 
In  time  to  prevent  his  greatly  reducing  his 
herd  of  16  milk  cows — he'll  use  an  electric 
milker  from  now  on.  Other  new  members 
with  milkers  are  Gene  Brown,  of  Beloit,  and 
Ed  Schrader,  of  Osborne. 

Many  new  members  Installed  electric 
brooders,  figuring  this  would  mean  extra  pro- 
duction without  mijch  extra  chores.  Henry 
Murray,  Clyde  Bowles,  and  Joe  Ellert,  of 
Jewell,  and  E.  F.  Tolbert.  of  Be'oit  had  elec- 
tric service  Installed  In  their  brooder  houses 
before  any  other  buildings  were  ready. 

Fred  Smith,  of  Jewell,  was  about  ready  to 
quit  and  move  to  town — was  about  old 
enough  to  retire  anyway.  With  electric  pow- 
er he  raised  500  chickens.  300  turkeys,  and 
will  milk  8  cows  this  coming  year. 

Rex  Divel  raised  350  chickens,  70  sheep.  Is 
feeding  50  hogs,  has  40  ewes,  and  helps  his 
father  farm  500  acres;  couldn't  be  done  with- 
out electric  latx)r  savers. 

Francis  Wilmeth,  Beloit,  Is  milking  5  cows, 
has  45  hogs,  and  will  Increase  his  poultry 
production  this  year.  Emerson  Worlck  mliks 
8  cows,  and  is  getting  ready  for  Increased 
poultry  production  In  addition  to  his  crop 
farming. 

Dave  Emmot.  Beloit,  will  milk  14  cows  this 
winter;  has  300  hens,  will  increase  poultry 
production  this  winter. 

Joe  Ludwig.  Beloit,  has  17  milk  cows.  80 
stock  cattle.  300  hens,  produced  700  young 
chickens.  65  pigs.  He  and  2  sons  farm  720 
acres.  Electricity  Is  helping  them  keep  the 
chores   under   control. 

Elza  Covert.  Beloit,  did  not  get  his  power 
early  enough  for  brooding;  his  brooder  house 
with  oil  heat  burned  down  last  spring.  He 
Is  rebuilding,  and  will  Install  an  electric 
brooder.  Mr.  Covert  Is  66  years  old — old 
enough  to  retire.  He  takes  care  of  320  acres; 
has  200  hens,  50  ewes,  will  raise  300  chicks, 
milks  6  cows;  Is  looking  for  a  motor  for  grain 
elevator. 

Elmer  Covert.  Beloit,  has  his  barn  and  hen 
house  wired;  has  50  ewes  that  were  lamb- 
ing— electric  light  and  heat  was  very  helpful 
on  this  occasion. 

These  arc  randcm  examples  of  our  new 
membei-s — many  others  are  doing  Just  as 
much  or  more. 


H.  R.  3270 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLETTE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Tuesday,  December  21. 1943 

Mr.  LaPOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  general  leave  to  extend  remarkis 
granted  upon  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
guest  made  by  the  majority  leader  on 
December  21,  I  am  exercising  my  priv- 
ilege to  further  extend  my  remain  with 
reference  to  H.  R.  8270,  the  insurance 
bill,  heretofore  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House. 


As  shown  by  my  statement  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  December  15,  1943.  further  argu- 
ments on  this  legislation  have  been  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Miller]  which  were  more  or  less  specifi- 
cally addressed  to  my  extension  of  re- 
marks of  December  9,  and  also  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gwynne]  as  gen- 
erally addressed  to  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  this  pending  legislation. 
Therefore,  I  feel  obliged  to  address  these 
remarks  more  specifically  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  and 
incidentally  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
.'iian  from  Iowa. 

On  December  14  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  addressed  the  House  under 
special  order  and  his  remarks  appear  In 
the  Record  for  that  day  at  pages  10659 
to  10664.  This  statement  is,  in  a  sense, 
advanced  by  way  of  rebuttal  so  that  I 
shall  attempt  to  follow  the  order  used  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  and  re- 
fer to  his  arguments  as  I  consider  they 
were  developed. 

On  pages  10659  to  10664  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  tabes  issue  with  my 
statement  that  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court 
from  ruling  on  the  case  of  United  States 
against  Southeastern  Underwriters  Asso- 
ciation now  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Generally 
I  am  content  to  rely  upon  my  treatment 
of  this  subject  as  it  appears  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  on  pages  A5377  to 
A5382.  I  think  I  am  also  entitled  to  state 
at  this  time  that  the  whole  statement 
appearing  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
has  been  submitted  to  a  limited  group 
of  very  competent  lawyers,  both  Demo- 
crat and  Republican,  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, and  that  to  date  those  who  have 
replied  have  uniformly  agreed  that  my 
position  upon  this  legislation  is  correct 
as  a  matter  of  law. 

However,  on  page  10660  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  questions  my  analogy, 
apparently  on  the  theory  that  the  elev- 
enth amendment  was  a  method  by  which 
Jurisdiction  was  directly  drawn  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  whereas  the  proposed 
legislation  constitutes  an  amendment  to 
the  substantive  law.  a  carving  out  of  the 
business  of  insurance  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  and  Clasrton  Acts.  I 
believe  a  study  of  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  will  reveal 
that  his  objective  does  not  detract  from 
the  soundness  of  the  original  argument  on 
this  subject  appearing  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  on  pages  A5377  to  A5385. 

Courts,  of  course,  acquire  jurisdiction 
by  two  methods.  The  fii'st  method  is  by 
acts  which  expressly  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  courts  over  certain  persons  and 
subject  matter,  procedural  law.  In  the 
case  of  Federal  courts,  these  acts  are  usu- 
ally regrouped  with  the  judicial  code  un- 
der all  plans  of  codifying  Federal  enact- 
ments. But  It  is  also  true  that  the  juris- 
diction thus  generally  granted  to  courts 
caimot  become  operative,  particularly  in 
criminal  statutes,  until  the  Congress  en- 
acts a  substantive  statute  which  defines 
the  wrongful  act  and  thereby  sets  out 
the  subject  matter  with  reference  to 
which  they  are  wrongful  and  the  person 
or  persons  who  shall  be  subject  to  the 
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Jurisdiction  of  Uie  court  for  the  purpose 
of  dftt  irninmi;  wiv'Uicr  or  not  iliey  iiave 
tomniiLUd  any  of  tlio  urongful  aci.s  with 
leierenc-  to  the  subject  matter  included 
In  the  substantive  Ic^jslation.    From  this 
11  must  be  perfectly  obviuu:j  that  court.s 
may  be  deprived  of  jurisdiction  eith.cr  by 
un  amendment  of  tiif   procedural   laws 
fccneraily  d-fiiung  tlieir  jun.sdiction,  or 
by  a  c.hanpe  in  the  substanti'.c  law,  c.ther 
in  the  subjict  matter  or  with  reference 
to  the  p{r>>on.^  ongmaily  defined,  named, 
cr  m^nlicricd  as  .subject  to  tlic  operation 
of   the  substantive  la\> .     CoaieC;Ueniiy, 
an  act  such  as  lhi.s.  which  1,  int .nd-.d 
to  say  that  the  Clayton  and  Shetman 
Acts  shall  not  be  coiioirucd  to  apply  to 
the  busiReM>  of  insur-:ncc.  13  loaisla'tion 
falling  in  the-  second  Cf<tee;ury.  being  Irg- 
i^lauon  which  a>  eficctlvely  deurives  the 
couit  of  jurij^diction  over  the  subject  of 
ir   urancc  or  over  the  persons  ensaginK 
in  tl-.e  m;;nopol;siic  practice-;  in  thai  bu-si- 
ncss.  as  would  legislation    of    the    first 
classification,  pioc.dural  kfiuiation.  ex- 
prt^b.-^ly  di>i„ntd  to  d.'pnvo  the  court  of 
juri  diction  ovci-  the  same  subject  matter 
and  the  same  persons  by  expressly  lim- 
il^ng  the  Juri.'d:ction  of  the  court.    Con- 
£c-QUcn:ly.  I  am  quae  certain  tliat  I  am 
corroct   m  m.-   original   statement,  and 
that  it  i.s  net  I.  but  my  colleague  from 
Conneciicuf.  v>ho  dOts  not  fully  compre- 
hend tin.-,  question  of  jurisdiction  or  the 
method  or  racans  by  which  courts  may  be 
deprived  of  .t. 

It  i.s  also  argued  b.\  the  proponents  of 
thi>  lesi.slalion  that  it  is  not  specifically 
d">:t.ned  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court 
from  acting  in  the  cas?  of  Uni'cd  States 
asi»in."-i  Soulheastt.a  Underwriters  As- 
socnlion  because  it  is  ceneral  in  its  na- 
ture.    Ilovever.  we  mu.'^t  remember,  at 
the  pres-nt  tim,'  there  Is  but  one  case 
pending  i:i  ;hv  Supreme  Court  involvinc 
Fn  indictment  und^  i   the  antitrust  laws 
against  insurance  companies,     a  legis- 
lative body  !o  (ntilkd  as  much  a.-  court-; 
are  entitled,  and  in  fact.  e\en  more  so. 
to  look  b-innd  the  form  m  v.hich  leeis- 
liticn  is  diaf  ed  and  consider  tiie  fac- 
tual buckeround  in  existence  at  the  time 
the  legislation   i,   proposed.     It    we   do 
thi>.  we  will  clearly  understand  that  this   ' 
is   not   Rcneral   legislation,   but   sprcial   1 
L^eislition.  applicabl^^  to  a  sp«'cial  class 
of  defendants,  nimcly.  the  fire  in~ur- 
em  e  companies  of  thp  United  St  ites  who 
rre  defendants  in  the  case  now  pending   1 
before  the  Supreme  Court.     Maybe  we 
an  make  this  clear  by  assumin-:;  that  an 
Indictment  was  pendmr:  in  thf  Supremo    ! 
Court  under  th--  Dyer  A-^t  aramst  a  red-   i 
haired  dtfendant  wiih  blue  eye.*:  and  a   1 
hmp  in  his  richt  lee.    Surely  no  Mem-    , 
ber  of  the  Con£,ress  of  the  United  States 
would  ha-.o  nny  trouble  in  deciding  that   ' 
f-ptc:al  legislation  was  b-'ing  submitted 
to  hi.n  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court 
from  passing  upon  the  case  cf  such  de- 
f  ndant  if  lecislalion  was  proposed  in 
the  following  language: 

Norlilna:  cont;uzicd  in  the  Dyer  Act  shall 
he  cei:.5t;ueU  to  apply  to  any  lase  m  which 
th;  dpf^iiduut  sh.ill  be  .^  red-halrcd.  blue- 
ey?d  person  with  a  l:"-»p  in  the  right  leg. 

I  submit  that  m  the  final  analysis  this 
Is  all  that  H.  R.  3270  amounts  to. 


Furthermore,  it  is  argued  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  that  this  is  a 
simple  repealer  statute  and  that,  as  such, 
does  it  not  have  the  intent  and  purpose 
which  I  have  attributed  to  it,  and  which 
I  think  I  have  demonstrated  that  it  has, 
in  my  statement  of  December  9.  I  can- 
not beiit  ve  that  this  is  true  despite  the 
protestations  of  the  gentleman  from 
Conn.ecticut  and  the  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  who  make  the  same 
statement  in  their  Majority  Report  there- 
on. In  the  first  place.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  not  a  repeaU^r  statute  for 
the  reason  if  it  was  not  an  attempt  to 
comr  within  the  precedent  laid  down 
in  Ilonmgsworth  again.- 1  Virfiinia,  it 
'  would  have  been  very  .^mplc  to  have  said 
m  this  act  the  following: 

That  nothing  coiitalncd  in  the  act  of 
July  18.^0.  PS  amended.  •  *  •  shall  ap- 
ply to  The  basiliicsi;  cf  uisuiaiice. 

I       As  I  hnvc  pointed  out  previously,  when 
\  I  find  the  words  "shall  be  construed  to 
jipply"  embodied  in   present  Icgir.lation 
'   v.iiich  is  addressed  to  previous  le^usla- 
I  tion.  I  am  driven  to  the  ccnclusinn  that 
tliere  was  some  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
words  'jliail  b':'  construed."    And.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  words  ".shall  be  con- 
strued" were  doUberately  inserted  into 
H.  R.  3270  in  order  to  follow  t!ie  lan^uia-e 
I  of  the  eleventh  amendment  and  bring 
the  c..^?  within  the  rulini,^  precedent  of 
Hcllm^isworth  against  Viramia. 

But.  there  is  further  evidence  to  sus- 
I   tain  tliis  cnnclusion  which  the  Members 
of  the  House  are  entitled  to  considpr. 

As  I  have  stated,  if  H.  R.  3270  sim.ply 
said  "that  the  Sherman  Act  shall  not  ap-   I 
ply  to  the  business  of  Insurance."  then  I   ' 
I   tinnk  we  would  have  a  repealer;  but  the  1 
repeal  would  not  deprive  the  Supreme 
Court,  or.  in  fact,  the  District  Court,  from    ' 
going  ahead  with  tiie  pending  case  in  the  , 
event   the   Supreme  Court  should  hold 
that  the  bu-siness  of  insuiance  is  com- 
merce.    I  say  this  because  I  feel  that 
s-ction  ?.9  of  title  I.  United  States  Code. 
v>ould  clearly  operate  in  such  an  event',  I 
and  thai  seciion,  of  course,  lias  a  saving   1 
clatise  in  it.  | 

£e?.  29.  P.ry-?al  cf  statut-js  ..s  afTecting  cx.st-  | 

ing  liabilit:es.  I 
Tl^.c  repeal  of  any  statiite  s-h;-!!  not  have  tlie 

efTtct    tri   release   cr   exti!-..:;u:£h   any  penalty.  ! 

fLirreltuie.    or   liabl'.i'y    irrurred    u:  dcr   £uch  | 

statute,  unle?s  the  repealing  act  shall  so  ex-  \ 

pressly    provide,    and    such    statute    shall    be  I 

treated   as   still   remaining   in   force   for   the  j 
purpose   cf  sustaining  any   prcp?r  action   cr 

prc5crut;cn  fcr  the  enforcement  cf  such  pen-  I 
alty,  forfeiture,  or  liability. 

Now  then,  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  ■ 
clear  that  the  insurance  companies  who  | 
are  seeking  this  legislation  did  not  want  | 
a  simple  repealer;  because  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  29  of  title  I.  a  simple 
repealer  would  not  prevent  the  Supreme 
Court  from  passing  on  the  insurance 
case,  nor  would  it  prevent  the  pending 
case  from  being  tried.  If  a  simple  re- 
pealer statute  was  passed.  On  the  other 
hand,  apparently  the  insiurance  com- 
panies did  not  have  the  courage  to  boldly 
say  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
"We  do  not  want  the  instant  case  tried," 
because  they  did  not  come  to  the  Con- 


I  gre.ss  and  say:  "Nothing  contained  in  the 

j  act  of  July.  1890.  shall  apply  to  the  busi- 

i  ne.ss    of    insurance.      Provided    further, 

'  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 

act,  no  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability 

,  incurred   prior   to   the   passage   of   this 

I  act" — meaning     the     proposed     legisla- 

I  tion — "shall    be    a.ssessed    or    adjudged 

against  any  defendant  by  reason  of  any 

acts    performed    prior    to    the    passage 

liereof.  ■ 

If  H.  R.  3270  had  been  presented  to 
the  Congress  in  the  form  and  language 
■   .<-uggested.  it  would  have  been  very  ap- 
parent that  the  action  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  from  passing  on  the  pending  case. 
^   and.  further,  to  save  the  defendants  in 
I   the  pending  case  from  any  consequences 
'   of  any  acts  heretofore  done  by  them  prior 
to  tiie  filing  of  the  indictment  or  the 
passage  of  such  legislation.    But.  in  that 
event,  the  cat  would  have  been  cut  of 
the  bag,  and  it  would  have  been  very 
doubtful  if  the  Congress  would  ever  pass 
I   legislation    in    that    form,    particularly 
I   v.hen  it  was  immediately  applicable  to 
only  onp  ca.'^e  and  one  group  of  defend- 
ants.   Tliereforf.  I  think  it  is  apparent 
that  very  careful  study  was  given  to  the 
form  of   this  legislation   by  some  very 
[   able  lawyers,  and  that  it  was  most  care- 
fully drafted  in  the  language  in  which 
v.e  presently  find  It,  so  that  it  could  be 
brought  under  the  ruling  precedent  cf 
Plollingsworth  against  Virginia,  without 
this  fact  being  duscovered  by  anyo.ie  who 
did   not   take   the  time  and   trouble   to 
e.xam.ine    the   cases   decided   under   the 
eleventh  amendment,  and  thereby  dis- 
cover the  very  clear,  but  cleverly  covered. 
analogy  between  tlie  pending  legislation 
and    tl:e   previous   decision   of   the  Su- 
preme Court  in  HcUingsworth  against 
Virginia.     In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the 
House    Judiciary    Committee.    I    think, 
sensed  at  least  that  this  might  be  the 
purpo.se   of   the  legislation,   although   I 
have  no  reason  to  beheve  that  at  the 
time  th<^  committee  report  was  filed,  the 
eminent  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary   Committee    had    prosecuted    his 
original  suspicion  to  the  extent  I  did. 
as  set  out  in  my  e:;  tension  of  remarks 
of  December  9. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  148  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  also  at  the  top  of  page  150  of 
the  joint  hearings  of  the  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committees  of  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
heretofore  published,  we  find  that  the 
junior  Member  of  the  other  body  from 
tiie  State  ci  Michigan  was  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  question  of  whether  this 
act  was  designed  to  prevent  the  Supreme 
Court  from  passing  on  the  instant  case. 
On  these  pages  of  the  Record  there  ap- 
pears quite  a  colloquy  between  members 
of  the  joint  committee  and  Mr.  Berge. 
who  was  appearing  for  the  Antitrust- 
Division  of  the  Attorney  General's  office. 
I  quote  the  following  from  the  top  of 
page  150  of  the  hearings: 

Mr.  SrMNEHS.  Tlie  language  (referring  to 
th?  language  In  H.  R.  3270  and  the  com- 
panion  bills  then  before  the  subcommittees) 
l3  almost  Identical  with  the  language  of  the 
eleventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case  held  that  the 
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effect  of  It  was  to  control  the  determination 
of  the  Supreme  Court  with  reference  to  a 
pending  case. 

From  this  statement  I  draw  the  con- 
clusion, which  I  feel  is  justified,  that  that 
most  eminent  jurist,  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  has  given 
an  indication,  at  least,  that  I  am  correct 
in  my  statement  previously  made  on  De- 
cember 9— that  H.  R.  3270  is  cleverly 
drawn  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  ruling 
precedent  of  Hollingsworth  against  Vir- 
ginia and  thereby  prevent  the  Supreme 
Court  from  passing  on  pending  litigation 
for  the  benefit  solely  of  a  particular  de- 
fendant or  defendants,  the  fire  insurance 
companies  of  the  United  States.  I  see 
no  reason  to  retract  my  previous  state- 
ment that  such  legislation  constitutes  an 
unconscionable  interference  by  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  our  Government  with 
th(  power  of  the  judiciary  to  pass  upon 
the  pending  litigation. 

I  am  aware  that  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  all  deny  that  its  purpose  is 
that  which  I  attribute  to  it.  I  do  not 
question  their  right  to  make  their  denial 
or  their  good  faith  in  making  it.  On  tne 
other  hand,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  the  other  Members  01  the  House,  who 
will  be  asked  to  vote  upon  tiiis  legisla- 
tion. I  think  these  denials  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  a  story  which  I  recently 
heard  from  a  Member  of  this  body: 

It  seems  that  a  dutiful  wile  returned  un- 
expctedly  one  evening,  opened  the  front 
door  and  saw  her  husband  kissing  the  cook. 
A  family  argument  immediately  followed  and 
the  husband,  ratlier  than  makine  a  defense 
of  confession  and  voldance,  pleaded  and 
argued  only  a  gcr.eral  denial.  The  argument 
went  on  well  into  the  niglit.  and  finally,  about 
a  o'clock,  the  husband,  with  remarkable 
candor  and  intellectual  honesty  said:  'Well. 
Hannah,  it's  just  this — you  can  either  believe 
me  or  your  own  eyes." 

And.  as  far  as  this  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, I  feel  justified  in  saying  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  you  can  either 
believe  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion who  say  it  is  not  designed  to  de- 
prive the  Supreme  Court  of  jurisdiction, 
or  your  own  eyes  and  your  own  mental 
processes.  If  you  believe  the  latter,  then 
it  is  incredible  to  me  that  any  intelligent 
person,  particularly  a  lawyer,  can  con- 
clude that  this  legislation  is  not  cleverly, 
adroitly,  and  deliberately  worded  to  bring 
It  within  the  ruling  precedent  of  Hol- 
lingsworth against  Virginia  and  thereby 
force  the  Supreme  Court  to  deny  to 
itself  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  case 
of  United  States  of  America  against 
Southeastern  Underwriters  Association 
now  pending  before  it. 

It  is  further  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  that  this  legislation 
does  not  grant  an  exemption  to  the  in- 
surance business  because  the  insurance 
bu.«iness  has  never  been  held  to  be  com- 
merce. Again,  I  am  generally  content 
to  rely  upon  my  argument  previously 
made  on  December  9.  which  appears  Jn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  on  page 
A5382,  namely,  that  what  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  any  court,  actually  does  in  de- 
termining whether  a  business  Is  com- 
merce is  to  make  a  finding  of  ultimate 
fact  from  the  evidentiary  facts  In  the 


record  and  that  it  does  not  reach  a  con- 
clusion of  law  upon  that  question. 

As  I  previously  pointed  out,  I  think 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  the  case  of  StDift 
and  Co.  v.  United  States  (196  U.  S.  375). 
at  page  398,  is  authority  for  my  arsru- 
ment.    In  that  case  he  said: 

It  is  said  that  this  charge  is  too  vague  and 
that  it  does  not  set  forth  a  case  of  commerce 
among  the  States.  Taking  up  the  latter  ob- 
jection first,  commerce  among  the  States  is 
not  a  technical  legal  concept,  but  a  practi- 
cal one  drawn  from  the  course  of  business. 

From  what  I  have  said  and  from  what 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  has  said,  it  follows 
that  if,  in  a  later  case,  a  much  more  de- 
tailed statement  of  facts  is  presented  to 
the  Court  than  those  which  were  pre- 
sented to  it  in  any  previous  case,  where 
the  Court  was  required  to  determine 
whether  a  business  was  commerce,  then 
the  previous  case  or  cases  cannot  reach 
the  dignity  of  ruling  precedents;  because 
the  finding  is  always  one  of  ultimate  fact 
and  the  finding  Is  therefore  dependent 
upon  the  primary  facts  before  the  Court 
in  each  case,  so  that  it  is  improper,  as  a 
legal  concept  to  say  that,  of  necessity, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ever  held  that 
the  business  of  insurance  was  not  com- 
merce, unless  we  can  further  say  that 
the  facts  previously  presented  to  It  were 
as  complete  as  those  presented  to  it  in 
a  subsequent  case. 

I  do  not  know,  nor  am  I  concerned 
about,  the  extent  to  which  the  facts  in 
the  pending  case  of  United  States  against 
Southeastern  Underwriters  Association 
differ  from  those  before  the  Court  in  any 
previous  cases  because  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  arrogate  to  myself  the  right 
to  say  what  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  may  be  in  the  pending  case.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  say  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  already  held  that  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness is  not  commerce  to  an  extent  which 
precludes  it  from  ever  deciding  that  the 
business  of  insurance  is  commerce  if,  in 
some  later  case,  the  primary  facts  then 
brought  to  the  Court's  attention  are  such 
that  they  will  authorize  it  to  conclude, 
as  a  reasonable  inference  from  the  pri- 
mary facts,  in  accordance  with  the  exer- 
cise of  correct  and  common  modes  of 
rea.soning,  that,  as  an  ultimate  fact,  the 
business  of  insurance  is  commerce.  I  see 
no  reason  to  recede  from  this  legal  posi- 
tion previously  stated. 

However,  in  my  extension  of  remarks 
of  December  9.  I  further  said  that  even 
assimiing  that  the  facts  in  a  later  cas."* 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  were 
quite  similar  to  the  facts  presented  to  it 
in  an  earlier  case,  in  which  it  had  con- 
cluded that  the  business  of  insurance 
was  not  commerce,  that  even  then  the 
early  case  was  not  a  ruling  precedent, 
unless  It  was  also  true  that  in  reaching 
Its  conclusion  of  ultimate  fact  In  the 
earlier  case  from  the  primary  facts  then 
before  it  the  Court  had  exercised  its 
judgment  and  reached  a  conclusion  in 
accordance  with  correct  and  common 
modes  of  reasoning.  My  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  appears  to 
take  objection  to  this  conclusion  of  mine 
as  to  the  fimdamental  basic  legal  con- 


siderations Involved  in  any  case  coming 
to  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  com- 
merce clause.  I  therefore  feel  justified  in 
pointing  out  that  Mr.  Justice  Peckham, 
in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Trans- 
Missouri  Freight  Association  ((1896)  166 
U.  S.  290).  at  pages  320-322.  in  my  opin- 
ion, states  the  same  basic  principle  of 
law  which  I  have  been  advancing  in 
different  language.  There  the  Court 
said: 

It  Is  therefore  urged  that  if,  by  a  strict 
construction  of  the  language  of  this  statute. 
It  may  be  made  to  Include  railroads,  yet  it  is 
evident  from  other  considerations  now  to  be 
mentioned  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  legis- 
lation would  not  include  tbem.  and  they 
must  for  that  reason  be  excluded.  It  Is 
said  that  this  meaning  is  plainly  to  be  in- 
ferred, because  of  fundamental  differences 
both  in  an  economic  way  and  before  the  law 
between  trade  and  manufacture  on  the  one 
hand  and  railroad  transportation  on  the 
other.  Among  these  differences  are  the  pub- 
lic character  of  railroad  business,  and  as  a 
result  the  peculiar  power  of  control  and 
regulation  possessed  by  the  State  over  rail- 
road companies.  Tlie  trader  or  manufac- 
turer, on  the  other  hand,  carries  on  an  en- 
tirely private  business,  and  can  sell  to  whom 
he  pleases;  he  may  charge  different  prices  for 
the  same  article  to  different  individuals;  he 
may  charge  as  much  as  he  can  get  for  the 
article  In  which  he  deals,  whether  the  price 
be  reasonable  or  unreasonable;  he  may  make 
such  discrimination  in  his  business  as  he 
chooses,  and  he  may  cease  to  do  any  business 
whenever  his  choice  lies  In  that  direction; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  a  railroad  company 
must  transport  all  pen-ons  and  property  that 
come  to  It.  and  It  must  do  so  at  the  came 
price  for  the  same  service,  and  the  price  must 
be  reasonable,  and  It  cannot  at  Its  will  dis- 
continue Its  business.  It  is  also  urged  that 
there  are  evils  arising  from  unrestricted  com- 
petition In  regard  to  railroads  which  do  not 
exist  in  regard  to  any  other  kind  of  property, 
that  it  Is  so  admitted  by  the  latest  and  best 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  that  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  results  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition among  railroads  tends  directly  to  the 
same  view;  that  the  difference  between  rail- 
road property,  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  property,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so 
plain  that  entirely  different  economic  results 
follow  from  unrestricted  competition  among 
railroads  from  those  which  obtain  in  regard 
to  all  other  kinds  of  business.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  contemporaneous  industrial  history 
of  the  country,  the  legal  situation  In  regard 
to  railroad  properties  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  statute.  Its  legislative  history, 
the  ancient  and  constantly  nuilntained  dif- 
ferent legal  effect  and  policy  regarding  rail- 
way traixsportatlon  and  ordinary  trade  and 
manufacture,  together  with  a  just  regard  for 
Interests  of  such  enormous  magnitude  as  are 
represented  by  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
all  tend  to  show  that  Congress  in  passing  the 
Antitrust  Act  never  could  have  contemplated 
the  inclusion  of  railroads  within  Its  provi- 
sions. It  Is.  therefore,  claimed  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Court,  In  carrylriig  out  the  rule 
of  statutory  construction,  above  stated,  to  re- 
strict the  meaning  of  these  general  words  of 
the  statute  which  would  Include  railroads, 
because,  from  the  considerations  above  men- 
tioned. It  Is  plain  that  Congress  never  In- 
tended that  raUroads  should  be  Included. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  assertions  may  be 
well  founded,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
correctness  of  the  concltislons  sought  to  be 
drawn  therefrom  need  not  be  conceded. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the  rail- 
road and  other  corporations  are  many  and 
great.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  n  rail- 
road is  a  public  corporation,  and  its  business 
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pertains  to  anti  greatly  affects  the  public,  and 
tiiat  It  js  of  A  public  nature.     The  company 
may    not    chaise    unreasonable    prices    for 
trnnspcrtatjon.  nor  can  it  make  unjust  dis- 
criir.niatiMt'.;.  nor  select  its  patrons,  nor  go 
out    of    busir.pss    when    it   chooses,    while   a 
mere  trading  r.r  m;jnufacturing  c  mpany  may 
do  till  these  tl.mgs.     But  the  \ery  fact  of  the 
public   character  of   a   railroad   would  itself 
seem  to  call  lor  special  care  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  r»»gard  to  Us  conduct,  so  that  its  busi- 
r:e-,-.  should  be  carried  on  with  as  much  ref- 
e.'eiice   to    the   proper   and    fair    interests  of 
tho  public  aj  possible      While  the  points  of 
difference  just  mentioned  v.nd  others  .do  exist 
between  the  two  classes  of  corporations,  it 
must    be   remembered   they   have   also  some 
points   of   resemblance.     Trading,   manufac- 
turing,  and  raihcad  corporations  are  all  en- 
gaged   in    the   transaction   of    business   with 
rri;;ird  to  at  tides  of  trade  and  commerce,  each 
In  iti  special  spheie.  either  m  manuf.icturlng 
cr  trading  In  commodities  or  in  their  trans- 
portation by  rail.     A  contract   among  those 
engaged  in  the  latter  business  by  which  the 
pr;re_  for  the  trauspoi  tat.cn  of  commodities 
traded  m  or  manufactured  by  the  others  is 
greatly    enhanced    from    what    it    otherwise 
would  be  if  free  competition  were  the  rule, 
uffects  and  to  a  certain  extent  restricts  trade 
and  ccmmerc?.  and  affects  the  price  of  the 
coRimcdity.     Of  this  there  cm   be  no  ques- 
tion.    Manufacturing  cr    trading  companies 
may  nisc  affect  prices  by  Joining  together  In 
forming  a   tru.-i  .'i-  other  combination,  and 
by  makii.L;  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  commerce,  which  when  carried  cut  af- 
fect the  interests  of  the  public.     Why  should 
nor  !i  raiiroMd  company  be  included  in  aen- 
eral   legislation   a.med   at   the  prevention  cJ 
th^t  kind  of  ag:e?me!if  made  m  restraint  of 
t.-pdf.    which    may    exist    m    all    CMmpanies. 
which   Is  substantially   r.f   the  same   nature 
wherever  found    and  which,  tend.^  very  much 
toward    the    same    results,    whether   put    in 
prnciice  by  a  trading  and  manufacturing  or 
by  a  railroad  company? 

It  Is  my  contention  th:it  when  the  Su- 
preme Court,  .speaking  through  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Peckham.  in  the  foregoine  case, 
carefull:'  set  out  certain  evidentiary  or 
primary  faot>  in  thr  record  then  before 
It  and  tlien  .^aui  ■Many  oi  t!ie  foregoing 
assertions  may  be  well  founded,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  correct nc.s.<  of  the 
conclusion.';  soucht  to  be  drawn  there- 
from, need  not  be  conceded."  it  was  but 
sayinp  that,  if  the  concUi.sions  reached 
from  I  ho  primary  fact-;  could  not  be  sus- 
tained when  touted  by  correct  and  com- 
mon modes  of  rea.soning,  then  it  was 
proper  for  a  court  to  reject  the  conclu- 
i>.on--.  3.i.>:r.s.  from  >uoh  rea.^oning. 

Relying  not  only  upon  my  own  reason-  i 
ing  power  and  understanding  of  what  the  i 
law  IS.  but  a].>o  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  ' 
Jusiicx'  Pfckham.  I  submit  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Hou.se,  that  my  previous 
analy.:-;  of  this  question  on  December  9 
dLUJ^HaX  ccnsi'tiuo  •■leiral  hair-splitting," 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  correct 
.statement  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
law  applicable  in  any  case  where  the 
commoice  clause  is  called  in  questicn. 

If  I  am.  correct,  then  again,  I  see  no 
rra.son  to  recede  Irom  my  previously  stat- 
ed position,  namely,  that  the  proponents 
of  this  lei^i-lation  are  not  on  legally 
sotind  ground  v.hen  they  come  before  the 
membership  of  the  House  and  say  that 
the  insurance  business  has  never  been 
con.-idered  to  be  commerce;  and  that 
therefore  they  are  net  attempting  to  de- 


prive the  Supreme  Court  of  Jurisdiction, 
but  they  are  merely  exercising  a  right  to 
force  the  Court  to  follow  ruling  prece- 
dents. Of  course,  anyone  will  admit  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
within  it  the  power  to  repeal  all  of  the 
antitrust  laws  If  it  wishes  or  to  enact  any 
legislation  with  reference  thereto  it  may 
desire.  But,  when  it  is  confronted  with 
legislation  designed  to  exclude  the  insur- 
ance business  from  the  operation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  or  designed  to  prevent  the 
Supreme  Court  from  ruling  on  a  pending 
case,  the  legislation  must  not  be  justified 
upon  the  legally  untenable  ground  that 
there  are  in  existence  controlling  prece- 
dents, when  actually,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
there  are  no  such  controlling  precedents. 
In  other  words,  the  Congress  must  not  be 
induced  to  act  by  arguments  which  are 
not  legally  sound. 

Again,  my  colleaKue  from  Connecticut, 
on   page   10661,  advances   an  argument 
first  advanced  by  the  majority  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  on  page  6  of  the 
committee    re.oort.    namely,    that    the 
Justice    Department    is    attempting    to 
chan;4e  the  law  and  that  it  should  have 
come  to  the  Congress  first   and   asked 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  bringing 
the  insurance  business  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts. 
In  the  first  place,  this  argument  is  based 
upon  the  premise,  which  I  do  not  admit 
and  which  I  have  just  been  discussing, 
namely,  that  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
Clayton  Act  do  not  cover  the  business  of 
insurance  because  that  business  is  not 
commerce.    I  do  not  agree  with  the  argu- 
ment, of  coarse,  because  I  am  convinced 
that   the  major  premise  is   not  sound. 
But.  let  us  examine  further  the  imph- 
cations  in  this  charge,  which  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleague  from  Connecticut  and 
my  other  colleagues  who  signed  the  ma- 
jority report  on  H.  R.  3270  have  not  thor- 
oughly thought  out  and  do  not  actually 
mean  to  advance.     However,  there  are 
certain  very  bad  implications  inherent  in 
this  argument  which.  I  for  one,  do  not 
intend  to  adopt  as  my  own  by  a  vote  in 
favor  of  this  legislation.    I  do  not  believe 
that  other  Members  of  the  House  would 
knowingly  intend  to  adopt  these  impli- 
cations if  they  are  pointed  out  to  them: 
and,  for  that  rea.son.  I  think  it  proper  to 
discuss  for  a  few  minutes  the  very  bad 
implications  which  arise  out  of  a  charge 
tha'  the  Attorney  General  is  attempting 
"to  change  the  law." 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  province  and 
the  duty  of  every  lawyer  to  attempt  to 
persuade  a  court  to  declare  the  law,  if  it 
has  not  been  declared  upon  any  proposi- 
tion, cr  reverse  its  declaration  of  the  law 
if  tile  attorney  is  convinced  that  a  pre- 
vious statement  of  the  law  is  incorrect  i 
and  rests  upon  premises  and  arguments 
which  cannot  be  justified.  There  is  noth- 
ing Lnproper  in  the  conduct  of  any  at- 
torney who  attempts  to  do  this. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  representative  i 
of  casualty  insurance  companies  I  have  ' 
more  than  once  appealed  cases  to  the  '' 
courts  of  last  resort  of  the  State  of  i 
Indiana  for  the  very  purpose  of  getting  I 
the  court  to  announce  a  new  rule  of  law, 
which  may  not  previously  have  been 


announced  in  the  State  of  Indiana  or  to 
reverse  a  position  previously  taken,  when 
I  have  been  convinced  that  the  posi- 
tion   previously    announced    was    not 
legally  sound.    The  last  time  I  did  this 
was  in  the  case  of  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
'  Co.  v.  Williams  (37  N.  E.  (2d)   702;  111 
Ind.  App.  502 ) .  opinion  filed  December  5. 
I   1941.   rehearing   denied   April   15.   1942, 
transfer  denied  May  18.  1942,  in  which 
I  attempted  to  get  the  Appellate  Court  of 
Indiana,  and  then  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Indiana,  by  a   petition   to  transfer,   to 
declare  as  a  matter  of  law  in  that  State. 
thai  the  preparers  of  food  products,  and 
particularly  the  bottlers  of  soft  drinks 
were  not  negligent  when  they  used  cer- 
tain standards  of  care  in  the  preparation 
of  their   products.     I  fought   this   case 
as    strenuously    as    possible    and    came 
within  two  judges  of  getting  a  six-judge 
appellate  court  to  grant  a  petition  for 
reht-anng,  on  the  proposition  that  the 
standards    laid    down,    in    the    original 
opinion  of  the  court,  made  the  bottlers 
of   drinks   insurers    of   their    products, 
whfiea.s,  under  the  common  law,  they 
could  only  be  liable  in  case  of  negligence. 
I   further   argued   that   it   was   for   the 
legislature    to    adopt    legislation    which 
would  make  bottlers  of  drinks  insurers 
of   their   products,   and   that  until   the 
legislature  acted,  the  courts  could   not 
declare  legislation  that  which  was  not. 
in  fact,  legislation;  or,  in  other  words, 
declare  a  standard  of  care  so  high  that 
in  Its  actual  operation  it  made  the  bot- 
tlers of  ^oii  drinks  insurers  of  their  prod- 
ucts.   I  engage  in  this  personal  argument 
solely  for  the  purpo.se  of  pointing  out 
that  in  that  case  I  was  representing  one 
of  the  largest  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  an  affiliate 
of  one  of  the  largest  fire-insurance  com- 
panies, and  my  action  was  applauded  and 
approved  of  by  the  coun.sel  for  that  in- 
surance   company    and    its  home-office 
executives.     Yet,  actually  I  was  trying 
to^get  the  courts  of  Indiana  to  change 
tine^aw.     There  was  nothing  unethical 
or  improper   in   that   conduct.     There- 
fore, what  can  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation   po.ssibly  mean,  in  their   re- 
port to  the  House,  and  the  gentleman 
from.  Connecticut  by  describing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  in  prose- 
cuting this  case  as  an  attempt  to  change 
the  law?    If  the  attempt  is  made  on  be- 
half of  a  litigant,  the  Government  of 
the   United    States,   by   arguments   ad- 
vanced before  tlie  Supreme  Court  in  the 
orderly  course  of  judicial  process,  there 
is  nothing  wrong  in  such  action,  and  no 
arguments  can  be  made  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  by  simply  saying  that  the  At- 
torney Genera]  is  attempting  to  change 
the  law. 

If  a  litigant  and  his  lawyer  and  the 
judges  of  a  court  connive  by  back-room 
conferences  and  by  the  doing  of  wrong- 
ful and  collusive  acts  to  persuade  the 
judge  of  a  court  or  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  hand  down  a  ruling  by 
going  in  their  back  offices  or  by  attempt- 
ing to  reach  them  any  way  except  by 
orderly  processes,  then,  of  course,  the 
action  of  any  attorney  for  any  Htigant 
who  attempted  to  get  a  court  to  change 
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the  law  by  such  methods  would  be  rep- 
rehensible and.  consequently,  subject  to 
the  condemnation  not  only  of  the  Bar 
but  of  the  public.  Therefore,  it  follows, 
does  it  not,  that  any  person  who  says 
that  this  legislation  should  be  passed 
because  the  Attorney  General  is  at- 
tempting to  change  the  law.  if  he  is  im- 
plying thereby  something  wrongful,  must 
further  imply  that  not  only  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  not  only  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  are  engaging 
in  collu.<iive  practices  or  are  about  to 
engage  in  collusive  practices  to  change 
the  law. 

I  would  like  to  make  myself  definitely 
clear.  I  do  not  declare  that  either  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  or  that  any 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  im- 
ply anything  wrongful  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  when  they  say  that 
this  legislation  should  be  passed  because 
the  Attorney  General  is  attempting  to 
change  the  law.  What  I  have  attempted 
to  do.  by  a  resort  to  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum.  is  to  point  out  to  every  Member 
of  the  House  that  this  is  a  silly  argu- 
ment, which  is  unworthy  of  the  keen 
intellects  of  the  gentlemen  who  advance 
it.  It  is  obvious  that  the  gentlemen  who 
have  advanced  such  an  argument,  all  of 
whom  are  gentlemen  of  high  character 
and  lawyers  of  high  ethics,  have  simply 
not  thought  through  the  logical  imph- 
cations  inherent  in  their  argument;  or. 
of  course,  they  would  never  make  such 
an  argument.  These  mistakes  in  logic 
often  occur  where  men  are  carried  away 
by  the  zeal  of  advocacy,  or  they  may 
occur  where  men  unthinkingly  accept 
the  arguments  given  to  them  by  other 
interested  parties.  My  pui-pose  in 
analyzing  this  argument  has  been  solely 
to  disclose  its  absurdity  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  consider  this 
legislation  upon  its  merits  and  not  upon 
any  appeals  or  arguments,  which  would 
place  those  who  advance  the  arguments 
in  a  position  which  they  would  never 
knowingly  or  willingly  assume. 

Again,  at  page  10659  of  the  Record  of 
December  14.  and  also  at  page  8639  of  the 
CoNGRESSiCN.AL  RECORD  of  October  21,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  advances 
the  argument,  which  is  also  used  by  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
who  support  his  legislation,  on  page  11 
of  the  hearings,  that  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  platforms  support 
this  legislation.  The  argument  is  appar- 
ently based  upon  the  fact  that  the  plat- 
forms both  declared,  in  substance,  that 
the  insurance  business  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  several  States. 

I  shall  not  concern  myself  with  the 
Democratic  platform  or  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss any  obligation  which  might  be  im- 
posed upon  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party  by  the  provisions  of  his  Party's 
platform  of  1940;  I  shall  limit  myself 
solely  to  a  discussion  of  the  statements 
in  the  Republican  platform  of  1940,  in  the 
light,  first,  of  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
legislation;   second,  the  understanding 


or  lack  of  understanding  of  the  law  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  the  Republican  plat- 
form was  adopted  in  1940;  and,  third,  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  Party  upon  this 
whole  question  in  the  days  when  it  was 
controlled  by  men  who  conceived  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Party — to  render  a  service 
to  the  individual  citizens  of  America  and 
the  little  people  of  America,  and  not  to 
condone  or  uphold  the  monopolistic  prac- 
tices of  vested  interests. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  1940  says: 

We  condemn  the  New  Deal's  attempts  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  our  people  in  private 
insurance  institutions.  We  favor  a  contin- 
uance of  regulation  of  Inourance  by  the  sev- 
eral States. 

With  reference  to  the  first  sentence. 
I  also  condemn  any  witch  hunts  designed 
to  destroy  people's  confidence  in  the  poli- 
cies of  insurance  which  they  hold,  but  I 
submit  that  when  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  United  States,  even  before 
there  has  been  any  trial  of  any  of  the 
facts  alleged  in  an  indictment  under  the 
antitrust  laws  against  them,  come  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  with  legis- 
lation deliberately  designed  to  prevent 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
from  ruling  upon  a  case  jjending  bjfore  It, 
and  further  designed  to  prevent  thereby 
a  trial  of  the  facts  alleged  in  that  indict- 
ment, before  any  court  anywhere  has 
had  a  chance  to  determine  whether  those 
facts  are  true — that  in  that  instance,  it 
is  not  the  New  Deal  which  is  destroying 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  in- 
surance institutions,  but  It  is  the  insur- 
ance companies  themselves  who.  in  sub- 
stance, are  saying  to  me,  as  a  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence:  "We  admit  that 
there  is  truth  in  the  allegations  that  we 
are  engaged  in  monopolistic  practices 
which  are  forcing  discriminatory  rates 
upon  the  small  people  of  America  and  in 
favor  of  the  large  corporations  of  Amer- 
ica. We  admit  that  there  is  truth  in  the 
allegations  that  monopolistic  practices 
are  indulged  in  in  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness to  the  disadvantage  of  the  policy- 
holders We  admit  that  there  is  truth  in 
the  allegations  that  insurance  agents  are 
coerced  through  our  financial  power  and 
through  the  provisions  of  our  agency 
contracts  to  represent  only  certain  com- 
panies— otherwise  we  would  not  be  afraid 
to  go  to  trial  under  these  indictments 
because  we  are  prepared  to  disprove  every 
fact  alleged  in  them." 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  a  defend- 
ant came  to  me  in  a  criminal  action  and 
asked  me  to  do  everything  in  my  jwwer 
to  get  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  to  keep 
him  from  being  tried,  I  would  be  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  a  guilty 
conscience  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
acts  charged  against  him.  No  one  Is 
doing  more  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  fire  insurance  compa- 
nies of  America  and  in  the  treatment 
which  they  are  receiving  from  them  than 
the  companies  themselves,  by  reason  of 
the  logical  implications  which  arise  from 
their  conduct.  This  legislation  is  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  a  trial;  it  is  just  as 
clear  a  form  of  flight  as  that  indulged  in 
by  a  defendant  who  leaves  the  scene  of 


a  crime  and  attempts  to  disappear  in 
another  State.  The  law  has  always  held 
that  flight  was  competent  evidence  of 
guilt  which  might  be  considered  by  a 
jury  in  the  trial  of  a  case.  The  law  has 
held  it  because  human  experience  has 
taught  us  that  this  is  the  way  guilty 
humans  act.  So,  I  am  not  violating  the 
Republican  platform  when  I  oppose  this 
legislation,  because  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  the  New  Deal,  but  the 
fire  insurance  companies  themselves 
which  are  destroying  the  confidence  of 
the  people  by  their  conduct  in  this  case. 
The  second  sentence  of  the  Republican 
platform  says: 

V/e  favor  a  continufltlon  of  regulation  of 
insurance  by  the  several  States. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  anyoni» 
should  not  understand  the  dififerencc 
between  a  prosecution  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  the  regulation  of  a  busi- 
ness. Only  those  businesses  which  in- 
herently involve  a  great  public  Interest 
or  which,  by  their  very  nature,  are  public 
utilities  rendering  a  service  to  the  public 
which  would  be  injured  by  free  competi- 
tion are  subject  to  regulation.  The  very 
fact  that  an  antitrust  prosecution  is  in- 
stituted discloses  that  the  business  which 
is  prosecuted  under  the  antitrust  laws  is 
not  one  which  is  subject  to  regulation. 
Therefore,  the  bringing  of  the  antitrust 
action  against  the  insurance  companies 
involved  is  not  an  action  of  Federal  reg- 
ulation, but  the  exact  opposite  of  Federal 
regulation.  I  accept  as  truth  the  asser- 
tion that  in  certain  States  cooperative 
action  amounting  to  monopolistic  action 
under  the  antitriLst  law  is  permissible, 
and  that,  even  further,  in  certain  States 
practices  which  might  amount  to  viola- 
tions of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  are 
mandatory;  but  a  change  in  State  regu- 
lation which  would  prohibit  monopolistic 
practices  would  not  constitute  regulation 
by  the  Federal  Government,  nor  would 
it  constitute  a  deprivation  of  the  several 
States  of  the  right  to  legislate.  And. 
therefore,  again,  my  opposition  to  this 
legislation  is  not  inconsistent  with  an 
intelligent  construction  of  the  Republi- 
can platform  of  1940. 

Furthermore,  it  is  proper  to  presume 
that  the  Republican  platform  of  1940 
was  adopted  under  the  mistaken  premise 
that  the  business  of  insurance  was  not 
commerce.  If  the  Supreme  Court  should 
decide  that  the  business  was  commerce 
and  has  always  been  commerce,  in  light 
of  all  of  the  evidentiary  facts  inherent 
in  the  conduct  of  said  business,  then  the 
Republican  platform  of  1940  was  simply 
written  under  a  misapprehension  of  the 
law  if  that  platform  meant  to  say  that 
the  insurance  business  was  not  com- 
merce, and,  again,  no  man  can  be  boimd 
by  a  mistake  of  law  or  fact  which  was 
not  known  to  the  drafters  of  his  Party 
platform  when  it  was  drafted.  To  hold 
otherwise  would  simply  impose  upon  the 
members  of  a  party  the  result  of  an 
honest  mistake,  which  the  law  does  not 
impose  upon  anyone. 

Finally,  something  should  be  said 
about  this  whole  question  of  whether 
the  insurance  business  is  commerce  and 
the  position  of  the  Republican  Party  with 
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referencp  to  it.  My  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut, in  addrts.^ing  the  House  on  Oc- 
tobei-  21.  at  pa;."  8J68  of  the  Record. 
referred  to  the  arguments  of  the  "bright 
younc  rnt-n"  m  the  Justice  Department 
fidvanred  m  tiu  case  of  United  States  of 
America  ak-'ain.>t  Southeastern  Dnder- 
uri'ers  A.ssociatior  before  the  District 
Court  ot  Georgia  that  instirfince  busi- 
ness was  commfTcr.  My  colleague.  I 
think,  left  the  inference  that  no  other 
lawyers  in  tl:e  past  had  ever  advanced 
thus  .same  argument.  He  overlooked  the 
fact  that  Dean  Pound,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  has  advanced  this 
.^rgumen';  and  he  overlooked  the  fact 
tiiai  James  M.  Beck,  a  life-long  Re- 
publican and  a  former  Assistant  At- 
torney General  and  a  former  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  contended 
in  hi.s  article.  Thn  Federal  Regulation  of 
Life  Insurance  >  181  North  American  Re- 
view 11905',  191,  194,  and  201>,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tne  failure  of  Cui.^vcss  lo  legislate  with 
rcfj:ence  td  in^uraiiCi.'  docs  net  disprove  the 
pxistcnce  of  the  po-.vcr.  rL;r  the  same  Inaction 
1.-*  to  be  noted  with  reference  to  many  ron- 
Kre:^*:onal  regulations  cf  Interft.Tte  com- 
iii^.'ce      •     •     • 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  had  occasion 
to  consioer  the  validity  ot  a  Federal  statute 
lo  re.^ulatc  insurance;  all  previous  decisiuus 
were  predicated  upon  State  statutes. 

He  further  overlooked  th"  fact  that 
Senator  Dryden,  a  Republican,  and  a 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  in  1906,  made  an  address  on 
the  commercial  aspects  of  Federal  regu- 
lation of  in.surance  before  the  Newark 
Board  of  Trade  on  January  18,  1906.  in 
which  he  said  that  under  date  of  Septem- 
b*T  11,  1905,  he  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry 
to  some  8.000  bar  associations  and  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  United  States — 
included  in  thi.s  number  was  the  entire 
membership  of  the  American  Bar  A.sso- 
ciation  of  that  date — and  in  reporting 
on  this  inquiry,  he  made  the  following 
statement: 

In  this  Inquiry  frtir  questions  were  stated, 
as  follov.s: 

•  •  •  •  • 
Question    2    Do    vou    hold    the    Insurance 

btis^nefts  to  be  a  national  rather  than  a  local 
Inieipsi.  and  properly  entitled  to  the  soUct- 
luae  and  care  cf  tlwr  National  Government? 
Qut-atjon  3  As  a  matter  of  personal  opln- 
lui.,  do  you  hold  the  business  of  Insurance  lo 
be  commerce,  or  an  Integral  and  Indispensable 
element  of  commerce.  In  the  sense  In  which 
this  term  Is  used  in  everyday  language? 

•  •  •  •  • 
Out  of  7,45t  answers  to  the  second  ques- 
tion  6  543    or   87  8    percent    were   favorable. 
Out  of  7  454  answers  to  the  third  question. 
5.300,  or  71  1  percent  were  in  the  affirmative. 

•  •  •  because  cf  Paul  v.  Virginia,  and 
the  cases  based  upon  it,  involve  a  funda- 
nieiital  error  in  their  repudiation  of  the 
usagp  and  practice  of  the  commercial  world, 
biccu.se  what  was  therein  said  on  this  point 
was  dictum,  a':d.  because  the  court  has  re- 
fuj-ed  to  be  bound  by  Its  previous  decisions 
upon  constitutional  questloris,  the  insurance 
ca3c«  do  not  abrogate  the  power  which  Con- 
picss  p'ssesses  under  the  Constitution  to 
regulate  and  supervise. 

Therefore  it  can  be  seen  that  in  the 
pa.-t  those  so-called,  much  maligned  re- 
actionaries, the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  who  were  certainly 


not  New  Dealers,  were  of  the  opinion 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  that  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  was  commerce.    Cer- 
tainly there  must  have  been  some  Repub- 
licans  among   this   membership,   since 
j  there  always  has  been.    And  certainly 
I  no  one  will  denoimce  the  republicanism 
I  of   Senator  Dryden,   who.   incidentally, 
I  was  the  head  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
[  Co.,  or  that  of  James  M.  Beck— very  few 
I   people  have  ever  had  the  temerity  to 
I  intimate  that  James  M.  Beck  was  not  one 
I  of  the  great  Republican  lawyers  of  this 
'  century. 

!       Now  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
in  1905  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  sent 
'   a  message  to  Congress  urging  the  enact- 
I  ment  of  Federal  legislation  designed  to 
regulate  the  insurance  business,  and  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House. 
and  probably  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
tile    Senate,    rejected   his   plea   on    the 
ground  that  the  insurance  business  was 
not  commerce.    I  do  not.  of  course,  deny 
the  existence  of  this  historical  fact.  What 
I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  there  has  been 
in  tlie  past,  and  there  need  not  be  now, 
a  uniform  opinion  among  Republicans, 
particularly    Republican    lawyers,  as  to 
whether  the  insurance  business  is  com- 
merce; but  I  am  trying  to  point  out  two 
things:  First,  that  if  the  Supreme  Court 
should  hold  in  the  pending  case  that  the 
insurance  business  was  commerce,  the 
justices  who  reach  that  conclusion  would 
not  necessarily  be  reaching  a  conclusion 
which  is  entirely  inccnsistent  with  the 
opinion  held  by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  Bar  in  1905  and  the  opinions 
held  by  a  very  respectable  group  of  Re- 
publicans in  the  past.    I  am  advancing 
this  argument  in  order  that  we  may  con- 
sider this  legislation  on  its  merits;  that 
we  may  really  appraise  the  Republican 
platform  of  1940  in  its  true  worth  and 
that  we  may  understand,  as  Republicans, 
that  this  legislation  Is  not  designed  to 
save  the  country  from  a  new  concept  in- 
vented by  the  New  Deal.     I  have  no  love 
for  the  New  Deal  as  such,  particularly  I 
have  no  love  for  its  announced  policy  too 
often  evidenced  In  Its  conduct,  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means,  and  that  social 
progress  can  be  made  faster  than  the 
capacity  of  the  people  of  the  counti-y  to 
appreciate  and  evaluate  it    But.  I  think 
it  is  historical  Republican  doctrine  to 
fight  against  the  growth  of  monopolies 
and  that  the  prosecution  of  monopolistic 
practices  under  the  antitrust  law  is  an 
act  consistent  with  Republican  doctrine. 
Consequently,  when  the  New  Deal  acts  in 
a  manner  which  I  consider  to  be  consis- 
tent, not  only  with  the  best  interest  of 
the  people  of   America,   but  also  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  traditional 
policy  and  the  present  obligations  of  my 
party,  I  refuse  to  be  influenced  by  a  blind 
hatred  or  by  a  present  public  reaction 
against  the  New  Deal  which  it  deserves  by 
reason  of  its  past  arrogance,  political  dis- 
honesty, and  expediency,  waste  and  ad- 
ministrative mistakes.   In  other  words,  as 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
I  must  support  those  things  which  I  be- 
lieve are  good  for  the  people,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  are  advanced 
by  this  Administration,  and  I  cannot  per- 


I  mit  myself  to  be  blinded  by  pa.ssion  or 
I  persuaded  by  arguments,  which,  when 
j   examined   objectively   and   in   the  cold 
light  of  reason,  cannot  be  established  as 
'   persuasive   or  controlling  over  my  de- 
cisions. 
I       Biinging     this     Republican     doctrine 
,  down  to  date — on  December  4,  the  Hon- 
orable Alf  M.  Landon  addressed  the  Re- 
publican junior  Senators  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  in  the  course  of  his  address. 
treated  upon  this  question  of  private  mo- 
nopolies in  the  following  language: 

There  ha.'^  been  only  one  consistent  policy 
and  that  on  the  part  of  a  little  group  plan- 
ning; to  establish  the  tc;alitarian  state.  That 
one  unch.inging  policy  has  shown  itself  in 
tax  legislation — in  the  National  Recovery 
Act  — m  all  kinds  of  department  rulings  and 
regulations.  It  i.s  the  policy  I  repeatedly 
referred  t"  In  1936  as  hanging  a  mi!l"5tone 
around  the  neck  cf  the  little  fellows. 

But  you  naturally  Inquire  hew  can  that  be 
wl-.en  the  administration  professes  so  much 
love  for  the  httle  fellow  and  so  much  hate 
for  the  big  lelluw. 
i       It  13  because  the  dominant  New  Dealer's 
plan  contemplates  the  complete  elimination 
I    of  the  little  fcl'ow  and  turnnig  the  country 
j   over  to  the  big  fellow,  fo  that  Government 
csii  then  take  over  all  business.  Industry  and 
I    aeriiulture.     They  know  as  between  monop- 
olies and   Government,  the   people  will  and 
I    should  choose   the  Government. 

And  of  course  once  that  is  done  the  next 

'    step  IS  inevitable— regulating  and  controlling 

'    of  labor  .so  that  the  big  independent  union 

is   no   more;    the   totalitarian   state   is   then 

pstabl'shed 

The  greatest  problem  of  all — foreign  or 
i  domestic — is  how  can  we  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  mass  production  keeping  our  standard  of 
Ining  the  highest  in  the  world  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individual.  Government  must 
preserve  that  opportunity  for  the  individual 
as  ir  must  conserve  Its  natural  resources. 
,  The  New  Deal  has  not  found  the  answer  be- 
cause the  little  fellow  has  taken  a  tre- 
mendous beating  under  the  present  admin- 
istration. 

The  answer  is  in  a  combination  of  many 
things.  Antitrust  proceedings  under  exist- 
ing legislation—higher  inheritance  tax  to 
redi.stnbute  inherited  capital  and  power — 
recul.Ttlons  administered  to  protect  the  little 
fellow  and  the  fostering  of  cooperatives. 
P\irther  we  must  eliminate  vested  interests 
In  g'vriiment  the  same  as  In  business. 
Third  and  fourth  terms  are  the  meat  upon 
wiiich  such  vested  political  interests  feed. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  interpret 
Alf  Landon's  language  as  a  definite 
warning  against  economic  monopolies 
and  a  definite  plea  for  the  little  fellow. 
Since  it  is  demomtratod  by  the  evidence 
in  this  record  that  the  fire  insurance 
companies  are,  in  sv.b.stp.nce,  making  the 
littif  man  pay  the  insurance  bill  of  the 
big  interstate  corporation  and  monop- 
olies. I  feel  .sure  that  Alf  Landon  must 
be  on  my  .'^^ide  of  this  Que.stion. 

New,  to  be  perfectly  fair.  I  want  to  add 
that  in  that  same  .<-peech,  Mr.  Landon 
spoice  of  States'  rigiits  in  the  following 
way: 

The  restoration  rf  the  rights  cf  States  and 
basic  American  rights  cf  ihe  indiv.dual  Is 
cne  of  the  b:g  issues  Involvtd  m  the  next 
campaign. 

However,  in  my  ext^^nsion  of  remarks 
in  the  Appendix,  pcgrs  A5382  to  A5387, 
I  set  out  fully  my  rt'E.<=:cns  for  taking  the 
position  that  liie  iSiaie:>'  ntjii.b  ciocuiiie 
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Is  not  properly  applied  to  this  situation, 
but  that  actually  the  States'  rights 
spring  from  the  American  concept  of  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  and  I  pointed 
out  that  a  conduct  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness which  injures  the  individual  and 
benefits  the  big  aggregations  of  capital, 
presents  a  situation  which  should  compel 
all  States'  rights  people  to  be  opposed  to 
this  legislation.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know 
what  Mr.  Landon's  thinking  is  upon  this 
legislation,  but  if  he  is  not  in  agreement 
with  me,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  he 
is  also  guilty  of  fallacious  thinking  upon 
this  States'  rights  proposition,  in  that  a 
person  who  cries  out  States'  rights  and 
really  means  it,  In  my  opinion,  cannot 
consistently  support  this  legislation. 

Again,  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut, who  addressed  the  bulk  of  his  speech 
of  December  14  against  my  extension  of 
remarks  of  December  9,  attributes  to  me 
certain  argiunents  which  I  have  never 
madi ,  with  reference  to  the  financial 
condition  of  insurance  companies  and  the 
dividends  paid.  My  colleagtie  from  Con- 
nctticut  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  on 
page  A5383  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord, I  specifically  made  the  following 
statement: 

I  shall  not  concern  myself  with  arguments 
of  the  amount  of  profit  made  by  insurance 
companies.  I  reached  tliis  conclusion  for 
sc-\eral  reasons:  First,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
ncces.sary.  in  order  to  make  my  case  against 
this  legislation,  to  get  into  an  extended  de- 
bate ever  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  those 
profits;  second,  such  an  argument,  at  its  best, 
always  is  based  upon  creating  a  spirit  of  envy 
and  constitutes  an  emotional  appeal  of  hatred 
and  envy  which  I  do  not  think  can  ever  per- 
mancniiy  settle  any  of  our  problems.  By 
that  statement  I  do  not  say  that  I  condone 
excessive  profits  which  are  incompatible  with 
social  Justice.  But.  the  real  question  in  any 
case,  to  me,  is  not  so  much  what  some  other 
man  has  taken  from  me  as  the  question  of 
whether  I  am  being  treated  fairly  with  all 
other  people  and  whether  rights  of  mine  have 
been  taken  from  me  wrongfully  by  some  other 
person  in  tr.e  conduct  of  a  business  which  is 
fraught  with  the  public  interest.  In  this 
view.  I  think  I  am  suppTrtcd  by  the  encycli- 
cals of  Pope  Leo  XIII  and  Pope  Pius  X.  Fur- 
thermore, from  a  practical  consideration, 
there  is  adequate  evjdence  in  this  record  to 
refute  the  arguments  of  the  States'  rights 
proponents  without  resort  to  an  arousing  of 
the  destructive  emotions  of  hate  and  envy 

Because  he  overlooked  this  statement 
and  because  apparently  he  did  not 
analyze  the  tables  which  I  inserted  into 
the  Record,  the  vast  majority  of  the  ma- 
terial found  at  pages  10661  to  10663  of 
the  Record  of  December  14  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  any  argument  which  I  made. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut  is  generally  ad- 
vancing arguments  in  favor  of  this  leg- 
i;>lation;  however,  a  most  casual  reading 
of  his  speech  of  December  14  shows  that 
it  is  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  my 
statements  of  December  9.  I  am  entitled 
to  say,  in  passing,  that  as  yet  no  figures 
have  been  produced  by  anyone  to  deny 
the  tables  which  I  used  on  December  9, 
or  to  question  the  conclusions  which  I 
draw  from  them.  In  fact,  it  Is  proper  to 
observe  that  consideration  by  the  House 
of  this  legislation  at  this  time,  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  cf  the  House  has 


called  upon  the  insurance  companies  to 
appear  before  it  and  deny  the  figures 
involved  in  the  tables  which  I  used,  must 
assuredly  be  a  premature  action  which 
is  one  more  reason  for  defeating  this 
legislation. 

At  page  10663  of  the  Record,  under 
table  2  of  the  tables  introduced  by  my 
,   colleague  from  Connecticut,  we  find  that 
I  between  1921  and  1941  the  premiums  in- 
I   surers  paid  declined  38.1  percent,  while 
j   the  fire  losses  declined  57.4  percent.    An 
I   explanation  of  this  relationship  by  Best 
!   &  Co.,  which  furnished  the  tables  my  col- 
league introduced,  immediately  follows. 
I   I  find  the  explanation  interesting,  but 
j   not  very  satisfactory  to  myself.    Time 
I   does  not  permit  me  to  analyze  the  ex- 
'   planation,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
I   any  Member  of  the  Congress  reading  the 
same  will  reach  the  same  conclusion  that 
I  have,   namely,   that   the  explanation 
offers  little  promise  to  the  policyholders, 
I  think  it  is  proper  now  to  discuss  very 
shortly  the  speech  made  by  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GwynneI 
on    December    17,    which    appears    at 
page  10860  of  the  Record.     As  I  ana- 
Iy?e   this    address,    I   find    much    in    it 
with  which  I  concur.    But  I  do  not  agree 
with   the   remedy  which  is   apparently 
suggested.     I  think  that  we  have   had 
many  very  bad  examples  of  bureaucratic 
control  since  1932,  but  I  think  that  the 
solution  lies  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  with  the  obligation  of 
the   Congress   to   work   out   within   the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  a  more 
effective   check   upon   bureaucracy   run 
rife    and    uncontrolled.     Remembering 
that  our  Constitution  requires  the  main- 
tenance of  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances among  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment, it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  thought- 
ful constitutional  study  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  bring 
the    administrative    branch    within    a 
proper  control  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mit it  to  function  as  the  Constitution 
contemplated.    I  have  a  feeling  that  a 
solution  for  this  problem  can  be  found, 
but  it  amounts,  at  this  time,  to  nothing 
more  than  a  feeling,  for  the  reason  that 
definitive  policy  will  require  the  appli- 
cation not  only  of  the  best  legal  brains 
In  the  Congress  to  the  question  but  the 
application  of  great  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  the  particular  contribution  of 
the   senior   Members  of   the   Congress, 
without  regard  to  party. 

Certainly  I  cannot  see  how  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  will  in  any  way  solve 
the  problem.  I  pointed  out  in  my  re- 
marks of  December  9  that  there  is  also 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  case  of  Polish  National 
Alliance  against  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  and  I  also  referred  to  this 
case  in  my  extended  and  revised  re- 
marks of  December  13,  which  appear 
at  page  10648,  That  case,  which  Is  re- 
ported in  136  Federal  (2d)  at  175,  be- 
ing a  decision  of  the  Seventh  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  specifically  holds  that 
the  insurance  business  is  commerce  and 


that  the  case  of  Paul  against  Virginia 
and  other  cases  cited  by  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  are  not  controlling. 
Therefore  it  foUov^s  that  even  if  this 
legislation  were  passed,  and  we  must 
remember  that  this  legislation  does  not 
declare  that  the  insurance  business  is 
not  commerce,  but  simply  declares  that 
the  antitrust  laws  shall  not  apply  to  it, 
it  will  not  prevent  the  Supreme  Court, 
if  it  upholds  the  Polish  Alliance  case. 
from  finding  that  the  insurance  business 
is  commerce.  And  once  such  a  finding 
is  made,  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
regulate  the  insurance  business,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  power  of  the  At- 
torney General's  office  to  bring  anti- 
trust actions,  will  then  be  clearly  estab- 
lished. Consequently,  if  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  is  afraid  of  Federal  regulation, 
he  m.ust  admit  that  H.  R.  3270  is  utterly 
ineffective  because  it  cannot  possibly 
prevent  the  Supreme  Court  from  de- 
ciding that  the  insurance  business  is 
commerce  in  the  Polish  Alliance  case. 

We  are  therefore  confronted  with  the 
situation  where  it  must  be  clear  that  all 
of  the  arguments  about  Federal  regula- 
tion and  State  regulation  are  utterly  ir- 
relevant v.hen  addressed  to  H.  R.  3270, 
That  proposed  legislation  can  only  have 
ono  purpose,  namely,  to  prevent  the  in- 
surance business  from  being  subject  to 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  only  reason  ad- 
vanced by  the  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  by  the  spokesman  for  the  in- 
surance companies,  a  Mr,  Williams,  in 
hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  other  body,  is  that  the  business 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  monopolistic 
practices  must  be  permitted  to  exist  and 
that  therefore  the  antitrust  laws  should 
not  apply;  but  if  the  antitrast  laws  do  not 
apply  and  the  business  is  coupled  with 
pubUc  interest,  it  must  be  regulated,  and 
if  there  must  be  regulation,  there  must  be 
uniform  regulation  and  the  regulation 
must  be  by  a  governmental  authority 
which  has  the  power  to  regulate  the 
business  within  the  scope  in  which  it 
acts  1  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  Federal  regulation,  but 
certainly,  as  a  Mem.ber  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
put  in  a  position  of  saying  that  if  regu- 
letion  must  come  from  the  Congress, 
I  would  vote  for  regulation  w^hich  would 
be  destructive  of  the  business  or  of  the 
best  interest  of  the  policyholders.  No 
Federal  authority  can  regulate  the  in- 
surance business  until  the  Congress  acts ; 
therefore,  when  I  decry  regulation,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  admit  my  inabil- 
ity to  draft  intelligent  regulation  which 
can  have  embodied  in  it  adequate  con- 
trols over  bureaucratic  usurpation  of 
authority. 

And,  finally,  as  a  Republican,  It  Is  in- 
credible to  me  that  I  should  make  this 
argument  against  regulation.  We  Re- 
publicans are  saying  to  each  other  and  to 
other  people  that  we  are  going  to  elect  a 
President  in  1944;  too,  we  are  saying  to 
ourselves  and  other  people  that  we  are 
going  to  ccmtrol  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  after  the  election  in  1944. 
No  Federal  regulation  o*  the  insurance 
business  can  possibly  be  adopted  prior  to 
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1945.  at  which  time  we  are  saying,  in  one 
brcalh,  that  we  will  be  in  control  of  the 
Government,  and  in  the  next,  that  we 
arc  afraid  of  Federal  regulation  because 
it  would  be  oppressive  and  Injurious. 
What  is  the  matter  with  Republicans — 
have  we  been  out  of  power  so  long  that 
we  can  simply  do  nothing  more  than  to 
try  out  against  burdensome  govern- 
mental regulation,  when  at  the  same  time 
and  with  our  npxt  breath,  we  are  saying 
to  the  people  of  the  country  and  to  our- 
selves, we  are  going  to  be  in  control  after 
the  e!'>ction  in  1944:'  Will  not  the  people 
have  the  right  to  .say  to  us,  "Well,  if  you 
are  .-oing  to  be  in  control  of  the  Oovern- 
mrnt  m  1945,  surely  you  will  not  even 
rcKUlate  the  Insurance  business,  or.  If 
you  do.  you  will  not  regilate  It  in  a  venal 
or  oppressive  manner.  Yet.  you  are  say- 
ing to  us.  the  voters  of  America,  that  you 
are  afraid  to  have  the  Supreme  Court 
rule  upon  the  question  of  whether  insur- 
ance IS  commerce,  because  If  it  holds  that 
insurance  is  commerce,  then  it  can  be 
subject  to  Federal  regulation  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  but  you  will  be  in  control  of 
that  Congress.  Why  should  we  vote  for  a 
Party  which  presents  to  us  such  glaring 
inconiistcncies?" 

For  my.solf,  I  refuse,  by  my  vote,  to  be 
bound  by  arguments  which,  in  substance, 
would  have  me  admitting  my  incapacity 
to  govern.  I  do  not  understand  how  any 
Republican  can  say  in  one  breath  that 
we  are  going  to  be  in  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  after  the 
election  in  1944,  and  in  the  next  breath, 
say  that  wc  arc  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion because  we  fear  regulation  by  a 
Federal  Government  of  which  we  are  in 
control.  By  that  argument  either  we 
are  admitting  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
elected,  which  I  do  not  admit,  or  we  are 
admitting  that  if  we  are  elected,  we  will 
enact  bad  legislation.  Again,  this  is 
something  which  I  will  not  admit. 

If  my  position  on  this  legislation  is  bad 
Republican  doctrine,  then  those  who 
think  so  will  have  to  ad\ance  some  other 
arguments  than  those  which  I  have 
heard  to  date. 


The  Reason  Why,  As  Expressed  By  a 
Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
times  we  have  heard  that  our  twys  fight- 
ing on  the  far-flung  battle  fronts  of  the 
world  do  not  know  what  they  are  fight- 
ing for.  I  have  seriously  doubted  this 
contention. 

In  my  many  conversations  with  serv- 
icemen I  have  become  convinced  that 
these  young  men — and  women,  too — 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  economic. 


political,  and  historical  background  of 
this  war. 

The  other  day  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  at  quite  some  length  with  a  war- 
rant ofiBcer,  Junior  grade,  who  Is  now 
with  the  Air  Transport  Command  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  In  the  course  of  our 
conversation  this  subject  came  up.  and 
he  permitted  me  to  read  a  copy  of  a 
poem  he  had  recently  written. 

Woven  through  his  words  I  could  sense 
that  same  spirit  of  adventure  that  must 
have  stirred  the  souls  of  our  pioneers. 
The  same  disdain  of  hardship  and  death 
and  the  same  undying  belief  that  no 
matter  what  happens  they  have  con- 
tributed to  a  cause  that  will  reflect  glory 
on  themselves  and  immea.surable  bene- 
fits to  ail  mankind. 

8<.ymour  8.  Outhman  is  the  name  of 
this  soldier  and  poet.  Many  of  us  on  the 
Hill  knew  him  when  he  was  a  secretary 
to  a  Congressman  before  the  war.  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  include  his  poem 
in  my  extension  of  remarks: 

IN    MIDST    OF    BATTLT.    A    YOUNG    SOLDIER    SPEAKS 

(By    Seymour  S.   Guthmau.    warrant   officer, 
junior  grade » 

A  rendezvous  with  Death?  Not  now! 

By  my  last  breath  I  vow 

I  shall  not  die  I 

For  in  truth,  'tis  Life  I  soek 

On  yon  blocd-soaked  peaii, 

Not  Death! 

Though  the  skies  are  filled 

With  a  thund'rous  maz.'. 

And  the  wind  is  stilled 

In  an  awful  blaze 

Of  bhot  ar.d  shell 

That  spits  a  horrible  mass  of  hell 

Too  cruel  for  man  or  beast  to  dwells 

I  shall  not  hide  away  or  shy! 

For  I  feel.  I  feel  I  cannot  die! 

If  you  could  know  me,  you  would  ki.cw 

That  my  very  youths  aglow 

With  feelings  firm  and  muscles  strong 

That  weave  and  interweave  in  proud 

Caress.     They  dare  not  flt  a  shroud 

On  these,  but  Life's  eternal  song! 
But  when  battle's  won  and  foe  is  fled. 
As  the  stricken  mourners  seek  their  dead 
"Midst  the  horrible  s.llence  of  gloom  — 
There  in  the  abyss  of  doom — 
To  Death  will  I  manfully  say,  "Come  now, 
"I'm  ready  and  eager  to  keep  my  vow; 
"I've  writ  flnls  to  the  task  to  do, 
"And  I'm  now  prepared  for  our  rendezvcus!" 
So.  when  for  Freedom  I  decide  to  give 
This  Life,  and  therewith  take  eternal  leave- 
Do  not,  I  pray  thee,  ever  grieve. 
For  tho  It  seems  I  die.  I  really  live! 
I  live  in  the  thoughts  of  youth  fulfilled. 
In  the  grandeur  of  hopes  that  remain  serene; 
I  live — tho  my  lips  are  forever  stilled — 
In  those  who  resolve  to  complete  my  dream! 
Come   now,    then,   bullet   screeching    to   my 

heart — 
I  stand  before  you  as  a  thing  apart!  I 

No  fear  have  I,  no  trepidation,  none —  I 

I  stand  here  peaceful  as  the  setting  sun!         I 
The  fear  of  Death  I  had.  I  vow.  has  fled  away;    | 
I  feel  exhilaration.  I  feel  Joy,  e'en  gay; 
Per  a  Holy  Pact  we  have.  Death  and  I, 
Which  says  that  I  may  choose  when  I  will  die ! 
When  I  so  choose,  I  know  there  will  be  peace. 
And  from  my  petty  cares  and  fears,  complete 

surcease: 
I  know  that  Death  will  take  me  by  the  hand 
And  lead  me  to  a  Better  Land; 
Guide  me  gently,  firm  yet  mild. 
Lead  me  proudly  aa  a  child. 
To  a  lasting  haven,  a  blessed  story. 
To  raat  In  peace  tu  the  day  ol  gloryl 


Ides  of  March  a  Taxpayer's  Headache 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   KANS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  centuries  ago  a  .soothsayer 
warned  Cae.sar  to  beware  of  the  ides  of 
March — March  15. 

It  is  a  <:tranne  foinricience  that  today 
50,000,000  American  tax-paying  citiz.-'ns 
are  approaching  this  same  date  with 
fear  and  appr^hf^nsion.  Those  taxpayers 
Cn  not  fear  this  datf  b<'C?Ji5,e  cf  the 
amount  of  taxfs  due;  in  fact,  the  major- 
ity of  our  citizf-n.s  approach  this  date 
with  practically  no  taxes  due  because 
of  previous  payments  and  withholding. 
The  Treasury  estimates  that  16.000.000 
of  our  taxpayer.s  have  overpaid  their 
taxes  and  will  be  eligible  for  a  refund. 

Our  taxpayers  would  like  to  look  on 
thi.s  date  as  a  day  of  annual  reckoning 
or  inventorying  with  thfir  Government. 
They  want  to  contribute  a  part  of  their 
Income  to  their  Government  for  the  pro- 
tection and  blessincs  which  can  come 
only  to  a  free  people  in  a  democracy. 
Thf=n  why  the  fear  and  the  apprehension 
of  the  impending  and  approaching  date? 
Tile  answer  is:  Our  present  complex, 
intrirate,  and  involved  tax  return. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  original 
Federal  income-tax  statute  in  1913,  Con- 
gress has  adopted  amendment  after 
amendnu-nt  on  this  act  until  we  have  a 
hodgepodge  of  lancuare  that  is  be'vi.'ilder- 
ing  to  the  average  taxpayer  and  can- 
not be  correctly  and  definitely  inter- 
preted even  by  a  Philadriphia  'awyer. 
Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  continue 
the  prrsent  complicated  tax  structure. 
We  can  and  must  .'■'mplify  our  tax  laws. 
The  day  of  .soothing;  syrup  and  palliativei; 
IS  past.  Nothing  le<s  than  a  major  oper- 
ation will  .sufflce.  The  way  to  simplify 
our  tax  return  is  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem realistically  and  from  the  taxpayer's 
standpoint  and  not  from  the  tax-lawyer's 
standpoint. 

During  the  past  year  many  .suggestion.s 
were  made  for  simplifying  the  tax  re- 
turns. I  offered  .some  of  them  my.self, 
but  the  war  financing  placed  extra  heavy 
burdens  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, therefore  final  action  was  not 
completed. 

We  mu.st  be  practical,  and  tiierefore 
admit  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
in  time  to  give  relief  for  the  date  of  final 
filing,  March  15,  1944.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  First,  the  Treasury  must 
print  over  300,000,000  blanks  and  have 
them  distributed  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  by  that  date.  Second,  the  returns 
filed  March  15,  1944.  are  the  final  re- 
turns for  the  taxable  income  of  the  year 
1943  and  the  preliminary  return  for  1944. 
Action  must  commence  on  simplification 
of  returns  for  the  year  1944.  It  must 
begin  now.  I  want  to  make  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  for  study  and  approval : 
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First,  Simplify  and  improve  current 
withholding  provisions  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  filing  millions  of  personal 
income-tax  returns.  We  could  adopt  a 
graduated  withholding  and  allow  a  per- 
centage of  income  exemption  in  lieu  of 
exemptions  now  allowed  under  section  23 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  sec- 
tion allows  deductions  for  taxes,  inter- 
est, and  contributions.  The  sugge.-ted 
change,  if  properly  drawn,  would  elimi- 
nate the  filing  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  million  returns. 

S3cond.  Combine  existing  personal  in- 
come taxes  into  one  set  of  exemptions 
and  one  .set  of  rates.  Under  existing  law 
we  have  one  base  and  varying  rates  and 
fxemptions  for  the  regular  Income  tax 
and  a  separate  base  rate  for  the  Victory- 
tax  exemption.  Every  taxpayer  must 
wade  through  this  nightmare  of  con- 
fusion in  order  to  determine  his  lia- 
bility. We  can.  and  should,  combine 
these  taxes  into  one  and  establish  an 
equitable  base  and  rate  that  would  pro- 
vide needed  revenue. 

Third.  Repeal  earned-income  credit. 
There  is  .sound  argument  for  retaining 
the  earned-income  credit,  but  its  reten- 
tion greatly  complicates  our  tax  return 
and  is  of  little  actual  benefit  to  the  tax- 
payer. Under  existing  law  there  is  a 
ma::imum  benefit  of  $84  on  an  earned 
income  of  $14,000.  On  small  incomes, 
the  benefit  is  inconsequential. 

Our  tax  structure  and  tax  return  is 
now  so  complex  that  there  is  danger  of 
it  strangling  itself  in  its  own  maze  of  reg- 
ulations and  legal  phraseolopy.  Most 
important  of  all  is  its  present  effect  on 
our  taxpayers'  morale.  There  is  grave 
danger  that  they  will  become  so  con- 
fu.'-.eri  and  bewildered  that  it  will  result 
in  the  break-down  of  our  whole  income- 
t?\  structure.  This  could,  and  would, 
b;-  most  damaging  to  our  war  effort  on 
tiie  home  front.  The  present  income- 
tax  problem  is  a  very  personal  one.  Not 
many  years  ago  only  a  small  percentage 
of  our  population  were  directly  affected. 
Today,  however,  over  50.000.000  of  our 
citizen.s  are  directly  affected  in  that 
thfv  must  file  returns. 

When  over  40  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion are  directly  concerned  about  a  tax 
matter  it  must  be  given  immediate  con- 
sideration. The  tax  laws  and  returns 
must  be  given  immediate  consideration. 
The  tax  laws  and  returns  mu'it  be  simpli- 
fied. It  is  our  No.  1  tax  job.  and  is  on 
the  must  list. 


Be  Careful  What  You  Do  to  Renegotiation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF    SOUTH    D.^KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks earlier  today  I  suggested  that 
Members  of  the  House  do  a  little  "home 
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work"  during  the  holidays  and  study  the  ' 
effect  of  certain  additional  amendments 
to  the  renegotiation  statute  that  have 
been  proposed  in  the  tax  bill  as  it  is 
being  reported  in  another  body  since  it 
left  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  desire,  at  this  time,  to  call  atten- 
tion, particularly,  to  the  amendment 
that  would  make  mandatory  an  exemp- 
tion for  so-called  standard  commercial 
articles. 

MAKING     MAXCATORT     EXEMPTION     OF    STANDARD 
COMMERCIAL  AXTICLXS 

The  desire  to  reduce  the  area  of  re- 
negotiation by  eliminating  cases  where 
It  is  not  necessary  is  commendable.  We 
can  all  Join  in  any  move  to  throw  out 
cases  where  excessive  profits  do  not  arise. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  wisely.  I  thought,  proposed 
giving  the  Price  Adjustment  Board  the 
right  to  exempt  contracts  on  standard 
commercial  articles  where  it  was  clear 


that  substantial  conditions  of  competi- 
tion existed  and  where  the  volume  of 
the  war  orders  did  not  create  an  abnor- 
mal and  excessive  profit. 

The  revenue  bill,  as  it  left  the  House, 
provided  a  definition  of  standard  com- 
mercial articles  to  provide  an  effective 
method  for  the  exercise  of  this  discre- 
tionary exemption. 

Now,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
the  exemption  mandatory. 

This,  possibly,  is  the  most  unfortunate 
of  the  amendments  to  the  House  bill  and 
it  betrays  a  basic  misunderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  many  excessive  profits  In 
wartime  orders.  For  abnormal  proflu 
do  not  arise  solely  from  the  absence  of 
compeution;  they  arise  also  out  of  the 
very  great  stee  of  the  orders.  They  arlae 
out  of  volume.  This  fact  Is  made 
shockincrly  clear  by  the  following  table, 
which  I  have  obtained  from  the  price 
adjustment  agencies.    Study  It  carefully. 

Analysis   of   sales   and   profits   of  certain   "standard    goods"    industrtet,    the    component 

companies  having  been  renegotiated 
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These  figures  will  stand  reading  a 
second  or  third  time.    They  tell  the  story. 

In  the  f  eld  of  perishable  tools  volume 
for  the  10  companies  renegotiated  went 
up  485  percent  and  shot  their  profits  up 
to  1,134  percent  of  their  pre-war  average. 

Where  their  profit  was  17.1  percent  of 
sales  before  the  war.  it  became  40  per- 
cent of  sales  in  1942.  That  was  a  net 
increase  of  22.9  percent,  or  an  increase 
of  128  percent  on  their  pre-war  rate  of 
profit. 

Try  to  explain  that  to  one  of  your  tax- 
paying,  bond-buying  farmers  if  you 
make  mandatory  the  exemption  of 
tools — standard  commercial  articles. 

CONSIDER  COTTON  TEXTILES 

Or  look  ac  the  last  group — cotton  tex- 
tiles— who  have  been  working  right  along 
in  their  normal  activity,  producing  a 
standard  commercial  article. 

The  volume  of  sales  for  the  53  com- 
panies in  1942  shot  up  to  $548,000,000  on 
war  business — an  increase  of  165  percent 
on  their  pre-war  $207,000,000  average. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that,  of 
course.  We  wanted  them  to  increase 
their  output.  But  that  greater  volume 
increased  their  profits  from  a  pre-war 
average  of  $8,467,000  to  $76,209,000 — an 
increase  of  over  $67,000,000,  or  800  per- 
cent. 

The  average  pre-war  profit  was  4.1 
percent  of  sales,  and  they  made  money; 
the  1942  figure  was  13.9  percent  on  the 


greatly  increased  volume.  On  a  war- 
created  business  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  their  pre-war  business  in  vol- 
ume their  rate  of  profit  increased  239 
percent. 

You  explain  why  a  cla.ss  of  business 
should  make  on  its  war  business  more 
than  three  times  the  rate  of  return  that 
it  did  on  its  peacetime  business — doing 
the  same  kind  of  work  that  it  had  pre- 
viously done. 

When  this  table  is  broken  down  and 
you  take  individual  companies,  the  fig- 
ures are  even  more  startling. 

Bibb  Manufacturing,  which  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
makes  duck,  webbing,  twine,  tile  fabrics, 
and  twills — articles  almost  Identical  with 
pre-war  production  of  webbing  yarns, 
printed  cloth,  and  sheeting.  Its  1942 
business  was  about  three  times  its  aver- 
age pre-war  sales,  1936  to  1939,  inclusive. 

Net  profit  before  Federal  income  taxes 
averaged  $1,196,000  or  7.3  percent  of 
sales  for  the  base  period  years,  compared 
with  $12,593,000  or  25.5  percent  of  sales 
for  fiscal  1942;  net  profit  after  taxes 
averaged  $1,035,000  or  5.6  percent  of  net 
worth  for  the  base  period  years  and  $4,- 
033,000  or  18.7  percent  of  net  worth  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  in  1942.  The  com- 
pany's net  worth  has  increased  from  $17.- 
221.000  at  September  1,  1936  to  $21,582,- 
000  at  August  31.  1941.  With  greatly  in- 
creased tax  rates  in  the  year  1942,  the 
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company  has  over  three  times  the  rate  of 
profit  on  net  worth  that  it  had  in  the  base 
period.  Despite  the  payment  of  large 
dividends — $7,700,000  from  1936  through 
1942 — the  company's  net  worth  has  in- 
crea.<;ed  over  $4,000,000  in  the  7-year 
period. 
~^  I  am  advised  that  the  New  Yorlc  office 
of  the  Price  Adjustment  Section  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  has  proposed  a  re- 
fund of  $1,400,000  with  respect  to  the 
JLscal  year  ending  August  31,  1942.  The 
company  has  rejected  this  proposal  and 
the  case  is  now  pending  as  an  impasse  in 
the  War  Department  Price  Adjustment 
Board. 

The  service's  proposed  refund,  as  will 
be  noted,  leaves  the  company  a  total 
dollar  profit  before  taxes  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  August  31. 1942,  of  $11,193,000. 
or  more  than  it  earned  from  1936  to  1941. 
inclusive.  It  leaves  the  company  a  profit 
after  taxes  of  $1,093,000  on  $10,962,000  of 
adjusted  renegotiate  sales,  or  9.9  per- 
cent. 

OR  TIMKXN  B  PROBLKM 

Another  company  that  has  been  vocif- 
erous against  renegotiation  is  Timken- 
Detroit  Axle  Co.,  represented  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by  Mr. 
Willard  P.  Rockwell.  This  company's 
wartime  products  are  substantially  the 
same  as  its  peacetime  products,  having 
been  adapted  for  service  use.  During 
the  calendar  years  1936-39  on  sales 
averaging  $20,210,000  per  year  the  com- 
pany realized  an  average  profit,  before 
taxes,  of  $2,116,000  or  10.5  percent.  Dur- 
ing its  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1942.  on 
uar  busines.s  amounting  to  $49,557,000, 
the  company  realized  a  profit,  before 
taxes,  amounting  to  $16,572,000.  or  33.4 
percent.  The  company's  total  profit  in 
its  fiscal  year  1942  after  taxes  but  before 
renegotiation  would  amount  to  $8,237,000 
or  52  6  percent  of  net  worth  as  compared 
with  its  average  profit  after  taxes 
amounting  to  $1 904.000  in  the  years 
1936-39. 

OR    ONE    or   THE    TOOL    MAKERS 

Still  another  company  which  com- 
plained about  renegotiation  before  the 
Hou.se  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
Vinco  Corporation,  whose  war  business 
is  .'^U!)SLantially  the  .<;ame  as  its  peace- 
time business,  its  products  including 
tools.  <TaRcs.  and  dies.  The  facilities 
used  by  ihis  company  at  the  end  of  1942 
totaled  $1,415,000.  It  is  significant  that 
cf  thi.s  amount  $1  000.000  represented  fa- 
cilities built  and  owned  by  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  and  emergency  facili- 
ties valued  at  $350  000  under  certificates 
of  necessity. 

In  other  words,  of  the  $1,415,000  only 
$65,000  represented  the  company's  own 
piant  not  subject  to  special  privileges. 

In  1942  the  company's  prices  on  stand- 
ard items  were  maintained  at  O.  P.  A. 
ceilings.  In  1942  sales  were  $5,288,000  on 
which  the  company  realized  profits  be- 
fore taxes  amounting  to  $1,730,000.  or 
32.7  percent.  Included  were  renegotiate 
sales  amounting  to  $4,292,000,  on  which 
the  company  realized  profits  before  taxes 
amounting  to  $1,456,000,  or  34  percent. 

During  the  years  1936-39  company's 
average  sales  were  $159,000.  on  which  it 


realized  an  average  profit  before  taxes 
of  $11,000,  or  6.!)  percent. 

In  other  word?,  on  renegotiable  sales 
amounting,  during  1942,  to  approximate- 
ly 27  times  the  average  of  the  years 
1936-39  the  company  realized  a  profit 
before  taxes  amounting  to  133  times  the 
average  of  the  prior  years. 

In  making  thi;;  comparison  it  should 
be  borne  In  mind  that  new  capital  to 
the  extent  of  $4£.8.000  was  added  to  the 
business  between  January  1.  1940  and 
the  end  of  1942.  The  company'^  net 
worth  Increased  irom  $70,000  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1939  to  $1,203,000  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1942.  Of  this  increase  $488,000 
represents  new  capital  and  $645,000  rep- 
resents the  profits  of  the  intervening 
years  less  dividends  amounting  to  S13.- 
000  in  1940.  $113,000  in  1941,  and  $148.- 
000  in  1942. 

At  the  same  time  salaries  of  the  com- 
pany's principal  executives  increased 
from  $20,000  in  1940  to  $71,000  in  1941. 
and  $145,000  in  1942.  In  its  considera- 
I  tion  of  the  case  the  War  Department 
Price  Adjustment  Board  felt  that  1942 
salaries  were  excessive  to  the  extent  of 
$50.0C0,  and  consequently  disallowed 
such  amount  for  purposes  of  renegotia- 
tion. 

The  company's  profit  in  1942,  after 
taxes  but  before  refund,  would  have 
amounted  to  $480,000,  which  was  75  per- 
cent of  its  net  worth  at  the  start  of  the 
year,  and  one  and  one-half  times  the 
greatest  net  profit,  after  taxes,  ever 
realized  by  the  company. 

WHEN   THE   UNITED   STATES  TAKES    THE  RISKS 

The  last-mentioned  case  also  illus- 
trates another  factor  that  is  easily  over- 
looked in  discussing  wartime  profits.  In 
this  war  the  Federal  Government  is  tak- 
ing a  large  part  of  capital  risks. 

Through  building  of  facilities  and 
plants,  direct  aid,  and  so-called  expedit- 
ing of  production,  the  Government  has 
invested  over  $15,000,000,000.  The  great 
volume  of  sales  which  some  of  the  con- 
tractors have  turned  out  has  been  made 
possible  in  many  cases  by  the  use  of  these 
Government  facilities. 

The  manufacturer  thus  avoids  the 
property  taxes,  depreciation,  and  capital 
risk  which  justify  his  ordinary  rate  of 
return. 

Relieved  of  these  costs  and  risks, 
should  his  rate  of  return  on  a  rreatly 
increased  volume  be  more  than  on  his 
pre-war  and  nonwar  business? 

Answer  that  and  you  will  know  what 
your  attitude  should  be  toward  the 
amendment  which  would  make  manda- 
tory exemption  from  renegotiation  of 
all  contracts  in  standard  commercial 
articles,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  order 
and  regardless  of  who  furnishes  the  plant 
and  the  facilities. 

The  keeping  of  wartime  profits  within 
due  bounds  is  not  an  easy  problem;  it 
is  not  a  simple  problem.  We  cannot 
escape  It,  however,  and  we  cannot  escape 
our  responsibility  to  the  boys  and  girls, 
the  men  and  women  of  today  and  to- 
morrow, to  keep  from  their  backs  the 
burden  of  paying  taxes  to  hquidate  ex- 
cessive prices  paid  to  makers  of  extraor- 
dinary profits  on  war  contracts. 


Alphabetical  Agencies  Created  Under  the 
New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21.  1943 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me.  I  am  inserting 
herewith  a  letter  tliat  our  colleague  ^he 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Ftlmer  I  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Biggers, 
of  Hou.'^ton,  Tex.,  on  May  4,  last,  and  Mr. 
Biggers'  reply: 

House  of  RErp.F^sENTATrvES. 
Committee  on  Agricultuhe. 
Washuigtou.  D.  C,  Mcy  4.  1943. 
M:    E    M    BiiiGERS, 

Houston,  Tex. 

My  D^^R  Mr  Bigoer.s:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
yuur  bt.ttement  corcerr.n.g  the  alphalX!tical 
agencies  created  under  tlie  Roosevelt  New 
Deal  Party 

I  would  like  to  know  just  what  line  of 
business  you  art'  engaged  in.  In  the  next 
place  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  njt 
jou  would  prefer  going  back  to  the  conditions 
which  existed  In  every  line  of  business  In 
1930^  33,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  charge  as 
President  of  the   United  Sifites 

I  would  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  what  you  have  to  say 
lu  your  staiement. 

Youis  very  sincerely, 

H.  P.  FULMER. 

Member  of  Congress. 

On  June  5.  1943,  Mr.  Biggers  replied 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Fulmer].  a.s  follows: 

Biggers  Printing  Co  . 
Hou.^ton.  Tex..  June  5.  1943. 
Hon    H.  P.  FfLMER. 

Cvr.gre-^ainan  fium  '"outh  Carclina, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  M.iy  4  I  had  a  letter  from 
you  relative  to  the  alphabetical  agencies  cre- 
ated under  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  Party.  Am 
soriy  I  could  not  answer  sooner. 

I  did  not  send  you  the  folder.  It  was  sent 
by  someone  else.  For  many  months  I  h£d 
been  wondering  about  the  number  of  these 
bureaus  Either  there  was  no  record  of  them, 
or  those  in  charge  did  not  want  to  give  the 
information,  so  I  decided  to  get  it. 

After  printing  u  limited  number  to  give  to 
friends  I  thought  might  also  be  interested  in 
seeing  such  a  list,  I  became  a  bit  uncertain, 
and  sent  out  only  a  few  copies  as  a  feeler  to 
name.i  taken  at  random  from  my  local,  mail- 
ing list.  The  response  overwhelmed  me.  By 
noon  the  second  day  I  had  calls  for  more  than 
5.000:  before  these  could  be  printed  the  re- 
quests had  grown  into  the  thousands;  and 
at  this  date  I  am  nearing  the  200,000  mark — 
every  one  asked  for.  I  shall  continue  to  bear 
the  burden  of  supplying  free  to  those  willing 
to  distribute  and  who  ask  for  them. 

I  have  received  more  than  2.000  letters,  and 
yours  is  the  only  one  critical.  They  come 
from  every  walk  of  life  and  every  section  of 
the  Nation — email-town  merchants  about  to 
fold  up,  large  manufacturrrs  fearful  of  what 
is  in  store,  postal  cards.  R.  P.  D.  numbers, 
farmers,  cooperatives,  and  just  plain  citizens. 

Senators,  Corgressm.en,  Governors — those 
high  in  the  ranks  of  both  parties — have  writ- 
ten for  copies  for  distribution.  All  ask  that 
they  be  billed  for  the  cost,  or  enclose  checks. 
A  money  order  for  $2  from  the  mother  of  three 
I    boys  in  the  armed  forces— one  in  Africa,  one 
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in  the  sziV'h  P^cflr,  and  the  youngest  in  a 
Texas  training  camp.  She  attempted  to  carry 
on  the  flUlng-statlon  business  lier  boys  had 
to  gu'e  up.  The  O.  P.  A.  was  so  hard-boiled 
she  closed  the  business — "Improper  handling 
of  gas-rationing  coupons."  It  has  been  my 
Information  that  no  two  of  these  bureaucrats 
have  ever  been  able  to  agree  on  how  they  want 
anything  handled. 

What  do  you  suppose  her  boys  are  going  to 
think  of  that  bureau  when  they  return.  If 
they  do.  from  fighting  for  America? 

I  have  returned  every  contribution  and 
Eha'l  continue  to  do  so.  The  records  are  open 
for  the  Inspection  of  anyone  you  care  to 
designate.  You  will  be  astounded  at  the  com- 
ments. Taxpayers  associations  in  three 
States;  educational  groups;  the  secretary  of 
the  South  Texas  Pi  ess  Association  wrote  for 
200  copies,  and  in  a  few  days  asked  for  350 
mere  to  supply  the  demands. 

I  am  convinced  the  people  in  America  are 
awakening  to  the  dangers  Involved  in  these 
damnable  bureaus,  every  one  of  which  at  this 
veiy  minute  is  high-pressuring  the  Congress 
for  larger  and  larger  appropriations,  not  for 
war  purpose:-,  though  some  of  them  are  so 
camouflaged,  but  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
self-seckmg  politicians  operating  them,  and 
who  are  not  interested  that  our  Nation  is 
engaged  in  a  life  struggle  and  too  busy  to 
guard  the  rat  holes. 

I  have  but  one  purpose  in  supplying  these 
folders:  I  want  to  do  something  to  put  our 
Government  back  Into  the  hands  of  the 
people  and  their  duly  elected  representatives, 
and  to  re.s*^ore  faith  and  confidence  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  in  their  Gov- 
ernment Can  this  be  done  under  th°  Rcose- 
veit  New  Deal  Pprty? 

An  attempt  was  made  to  liquidate  the 
N.  Y.  A.  The  War  Manpower  Commission 
was  created  with  McNutt  in  charge,  and, 
according  to  newspaper  reports,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  pick  up  the  N.  Y  A.  bodily  and 
carry  It  over  to  the  new  board — not  a  day 
lost,  not  a  cent  saved  the  taxpayers;  another 
board  took  care  of  the  faithfu' 

We  see  every  day  where  some  defeated  new 
dealer  is  placed  in  a  better-paying  Govern- 
ment Job  than  his  home  voters  ousted  him 
from.  There's  Josh  Lee,  of  Oklahoma;  an 
attempt  to  pay  off  Jimmie  Allred.  of  Texas; 
Flynn,  and  Brown,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 
You  know  them  better  than  I  do.  Will  Con- 
gre.ss  awaken  to  such  practices  before  It  is 
too  late?  Is  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  party 
allowing  evil  influences  to  hide  behind  a  false 
cry  cf  "War"  while  the  Nation  is  being 
plundered? 

You  ask  who  I  am  and  what  line  of  work 
I  am  engaged  in.  I  am  the  head  of  a  small 
but  very  modern  printing  company.  Do  not 
own  one  dime  of  stock  in  any  other  corpora- 
tion; draw  a  modest  salary;  am  able  to  get 
along  comfortably,  end  hope  to  retire  In  a 
few  years — unless  the  New  Deal  party  gets 
u.s  all  in  reverse. 

As  to  your  question,  "Whether  or  not  you 
would  piefer  going  back  to  the  conditions 
which  e.sit'ted  m  every  line  of  business  in 
1930-32  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  charge  as 
President  of  the  United  States." 

That  1*=  a  fair  question  and  I  shall  answer 
It  sincerely:  Yes;  I  would  prefer  what  we  had 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  charge  to  what  we 
have  now.  and  I  am  not  referring  to  the  war 
part. 

Then  we  had  distress,  but  we  had  our 
rights,  we  had  our  liberties,  we  had  our  self- 
respect,  we  had  cur  initiative,  we  had  self- 
confidcnc-?.  We  had  faith  in  our  Govern- 
ment, and  faith  in  our  ability  to  come  out  of 
the  dcpre'Jion.  The  "gimmle"  era  had  not 
blossomed. 

We  did  net  have  verboten  signs  at  every 
turn;  wc  had  not  been  fingerprinted,  num- 
bered,  regimented.     We   had   not   been   told 


where  we  could  work,  when  w«  could  work, 
and  for  what  salary  we  could  work.  We  had 
not  been  told  what  we  could  plant,  how  much 
of  the  crop  we  cotilCT  harvest,  where  we  could 
sell  It,  and  for  what  price  we  could  sell  It. 
We  had  not  been  told  what  we  could  buy, 
when  we  could  buy  It,  where  we  could  buy  It, 
and  the  number  of  points  we  had  to  pay  for  it. 

Had  the  people  of  America  been  warned  of 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  hypocritical  gen- 
erosity of  those  experimenters  in  Washington, 
such  a  foolish  program  would  never  have  been 
allowed.  But  like  old  age.  It  crept  upon  us 
so  slowly  and  was  fed  to  us  so  adroitly  that 
we  were  enmeshed  in  the  colls  before  we 
realized  what  was  happening. 

Then  we  were  individually  burdened  with 
debts,  but  now  look  at  what  we  are  collectively 
burdened  with,  and  in  addition  we  have  all 
these  damn  bureaus  on  our  backs. 

Yes;  I  would  prefer  a  system  that  allowed 
me  to  buy  that  for  which  I  did  not  have  the 
money  to  pay,  than  a  system  that  forbid  me 
to  buy  that  for  which  I  did  have  the  money 
to  pay.  I  object  to  rtglmentation;  object  to 
being  ruled  by  a  bunch  of  fantalled  theorists 
who  are  attacking  everything  that  has  made 
America  great — even  the  geography,  the  cal- 
endar, the  clock,  and  the  unchangeable  law 
of  supply  and  demand 

It  is  easy  to  rebuild  our  lost  fortunes,  but 
liberties  and  human  rights  once  taken  away 
are  not  easily  recaptured. 

I  note  you  are  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  as  I  have  long  been 
active  in  that  line,  am  making  some  observa- 
tions: 

I  objected  then  and  1  object  now  to  the 
slaughtering  of  seme  6,200.000  pigs;  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  brood  sows;  more  than  800,000 
dairy  cows,  no*^  even  allowing  the  hides  to  be 
saved  because  that  '  ould  lower  the  price  of 
leather,  when  at  that  time  shoes  were  so 
high  most  people  could  not  afford  a  new 
pair.  I  objected  to  destroying  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  growing  farm  products, 
the  essentials  and  necessities  of  life.  All  this 
with  millions  hungry  and  unclothed.  Some- 
how I  feel  that  God  will  punish  those  who  do 
such  foolish  things. 

I  protested  to  our  Coi^gressman  when  two 
new  post  offices  were  erected  In  this  county — 
right  In  the  midst  of  cheap  gas,  cheap  and 
abundant  fuel  oil — and  the  heating  plants 
were  designed  and  Installed  requiring  hard 
coal  from  Pennsylvania  and  other  States. 
John  L.  Lewis  was  in  the  saddle,  and  the 
railroad  boys  were  whooping  it  up  for  more 
rail  tonnage.  The  New  Deal  party  graciously 
complied. 

Was  It  right,  sensible,  or  honest?  It  was 
extravagant. 

We  have  boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions 
to  deal  with  production,  and  we  have  boards, 
bureaus,  and  commissions  to  deal  with  sur- 
pluses along  the  same  lines.  That  does  not 
make  sense.  The  real  burdensome  surplus 
we  have  Is  that  of  boards,  bureaus,  and  com- 
missions, and  a  surplus  of  political  gangsters 
living  off  the  efforts  of  the  producers  and  the 
farmcr.s.  All  the  farmer  asks  is  a  market, 
and  he  will  find  a  way  to  produce. 

I  am  getting  along  well  In  years  and  have 
gone  through  several  depressions,  some  of 
them  much  worse  than  this  one.  but  none  so 
deliberately  and  purposely  drawn  out.  The 
others  got  going  In  a  short  time.  I  lost  some- 
thing like  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  In 
this  depression,  but  I  did  not  blame  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  this  depression  had  been  left 
alone  It  would  have  corrected  Itself,  as  the 
others  did.  But  the  New  Deal  party  had  to 
call  In  a  bunch  of  supereconomlsts,  guinea 
pig  experimenters,  and  It  has  been  prolonged 
needlessly. 

The  Roosevelt  New  Deal  party  will  go  down 
In  history  for  Just  what  It  Is:  A  rotten,  s  Ifish, 
plundering,  political  machine.     I  do  not  be- 


lieve that  any  true  Democrat  can  go  along 
with  the  Kelley-Nash-Mead-FIynn-Hague 
outfit — every  one  of  them  a  front-rank  new 
dealer. 

The  whole  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal 
party  seems  to  be  to  upsei  everything  that 
la  proven.  We  were  wrong  yesterday,  there- 
fore we  are  right  today  because  we  are  dif- 
ferent. If  things  are  scarce  we  shall  make 
them  too  plentiful;  and  If  plentiful  we  shall 
make  them  too  scarce.  If  prices  are  high 
we  shall  make  tliem  too  low,  and  If  low  we 
shall  make  them  too  high. 

I  have  In  my  possession  a  list  of  large  land- 
owners in  Texas  who  were  paid  $5,000  and 
more  per  year  for  not  producing  crops.  Many 
of  them  are  big  ranches,  insurance  companies, 
and  corporations  that  never  did  produce 
crops.  Others  were  paid  more  for  allowing 
their  land  to  lie  Idle  than  they  could  have 
made  by  working  It.  The  tenants  went  to 
the  cities  and  got  on  relief,  the  lands  grew 
up  In  Johnson  grass  and  weed.s,  and  thou- 
sands of  rich  bottom  farms  are  now  ruined 
for  all  time — a  high  price  the  landowner 
paid  for  New  Deal  relief. 

At  the  very  time  our  cotton  Industry  wes 
at  its  lowest  ebb.  the  largest  cotton  concern 
In  the  world  (Anderson.  Clayton  Co..  of 
Houston)  began  erecting  modern  gins  (elec- 
tric), oil  mills,  compresses,  and  great  cotton 
plantations  In  Mexico  and  South  American 
countries,  taking  away  America's  cotton  busi- 
ness because  we  were  paying  a  bonus  for  not 
producing  while  foreign  countries  were  paying 
a  bounty  to  produce.  Another  Indictment 
that  the  New  Deal  party  paid  a  premium  on 
laziness  and  put  a  penalty  on  thrift. 

I  fear  the  confusion,  turmoil,  and  strife  now 
prevalent  Is  for  a  sinister  purpose,  and  that 
It  has  been  deliberately  planned  by  those  who 
brought  forth  such  bureaus  as  the  N  Y.  A., 
the  U.  S.  E.  S.,  and  others  equally  vicious. 
There  may  be  those  who  want  things  to  get 
out  of  control  so  that  martial  law  can  be 
Invoked.  That  will  be  the  final  step  to  a 
dictator. 

I  love  my  country,  love  Its  past,  I  love  what 
Its  future  can  be.  The  same  methods  that 
made  America  great  can  make  it  even  greater. 
I  have  fear  cf  what  Is  In  store  unless  those 
of  you  in  charge  at  Washington  take  back  to 
Congress  the  control  you  have  surrendered  to 
the  President  and  thee  selfish  bureaus  and 
agencies.  I  pray  that  you  be  given  the 
courage  to  do  so. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you  personally,  and 
the  highest  possible  faith  in  our  Congress  to 
do  the  right  thing  when  you  are  given  the 
light  to  guide  you,  I  am 
Yours  truly, 

E.  M.  Biggers. 

At  thio  point  I  desire  to  insert  a  list 
of  104  parent  boards  and  bureaus  created 
under  the  New  Deal  from  which  it  Is  re- 
ported that  2,241  lesser  organizations 
have  sprung.  The  list  of  the  parent 
organizations  follows.  This  list  was 
compiled  by  Mr.  Biggers: 

F.  W.  A. — Federal  Works  Agency. 

N.  R.  A. — National  Recovery  Act. 

N  I.  R.  A — National  Industrial  Recovery 
Administration. 

U.  S.  M.  C— United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

H.  O.  L.  C. — Home  Owners*  Loan  Corpora- 
tion 

A.  A.  A. — Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency. 
C.  C.  C. — Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

N.  Y.  A.— National  Youth  Administration. 
S.  S.  B. — Social  Security  Board. 

B.  W.  C. — Board  of  War  Communications. 
F.  D.  I.  C. — Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

F.  S.  A. — Federal  Securities  Administration. 
N.  A.  C. — National  Archives  Council. 
T.  N.  A. — The  National  Archives. 
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N.    L.    R     B— National    Labor     RelatlonB 

Bnj'.rd 

N    H    P    C— National  Historical   Publlca- 
Xit  v.s   C';niml.ssit)n. 

N    M    B  —National  Mediation  Board. 

U.   S    H.   A— United   States    Housing   Au- 
thor it  v 

USE     S— United    States    Employment 
BfiVite. 

F   I   C  -  Federal  Insurance  Corporation. 

C   W.  A  —Civil  Wcrks  Administration. 

R    A  -  Resetllrment  Administration. 

F    P.  H    A -Federal   Public   Housing  Au- 
thor itT. 

F.  H.  A. — Fedtral  Housing  Administration. 

C   C   C — Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

F  C  I  C  — Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tmit 

F  S   A — Farm  Security  Administration. 

S.  C   S  -  Soli  Conservation  Service. 

A    M.   A. — A:n"lcultural  Marketing  Admin- 
Istriiiun. 

FREE  —Federal  Real  Estate  Board. 

C  E  S — Committee  on  Economic  Security. 

W    P.  A— Works  Progress  Administraiion. 

F    C.   C— Federal    Communications    Com- 
iTi.s.sion 

OB    C    C    C— Office  of  Bituminous  Coal 
Co.i.suniers   Council. 

R    R    B  — Railroiid  Retirement  Board. 

S     E    C — S?cu.-lties   and    Exchange   Com- 
mission 

T    V    A — Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

B  1.  R  -T. — Board  of  Investigation  an--  Rc- 
Bearch — Transporation. 

C  A.  A  —Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

N    I   C. — National  Investors  Council. 

D   P.  C. — Defense  Plant  Corporation. 

R    R    C  —  Rubber  Reserve  Company. 

M    R.  C. — Metals  Reserve  Company. 

DSC  —Defense  Supplies  Corporation. 

W    D    C  —War  Damage  Corporation. 

D  L  C  —Disaster  Loan  Corporation. 

F.    N     M.    A. — Ftdeial    National    Mortgage 
Ai.sccintiou. 

R    A.  C.  C— Regional   Ag.lcultural  Credit 
Ci  rprrntion 

C.  F   B  -   Conibir.e'l  Food  Board. 

U    N    R.  R.  A— United  Nations  Relief  and 
R:  habllitaticjii  Administration. 

A   O.  A. — -Admir.isiration  of  Operation  Ac- 
tivities 

E  1.  B   W  -  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
In.:  ton. 

E  H  F  .A  -  ElecTic  Hume  and  Farm  Au- 
thwrity 

C  P  .A  — Council  of  Personnel  Administra- 
tion 

P  R  A  —Public  Roads  Administration. 
E  P  C  A— Emergency  Price  Control  Act. 
F  P  A —Food  Prc;ductlon  Administration. 
O  E  S  — Office  of  Economic  Stabilization. 
P  A  \V— Petroleum  Administration  for 
War 

S  W  P  C— Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion 

P  I.  \V  C  — P.ircleum  Industry  War  Coun- 
c;l. 

N  R.  P  B  —National  Resources  Planning 
B-.iard 

LOP  M— Liaison  Offlce  for  Personnel 
MAr.aceincut. 

O.  E.  M  -Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment 

S  S   S  —Selective  Service  System. 

N.  W   L.  B— National  War  Labor  Board. 

O  C  D  —Offlce  of  Civilian  Defense. 

O.  C.  I.  A.  A. — Offlce  of  Coordinator  of 
I^:pr-.^^'.encan  Affairs. 

O  D  H.  W.  S— Offlce  of  Defense  and  Health 
\Vt  Uare  Services. 

O.  D.  T. — Offlce  of  Defeiise  Transportation. 

O  L  L.  A. — Offlce  of  Lend-Lease  Admln- 
Istrouon 

O.  S.  R.  D.— Offlce  of  Scientific  Research 
anil   Development. 

O    W.  I. — Offlce  of  War  Information. 

W.  M.  C. — War  Manpower  Commission. 

W   P.  B.— War  Production  Board. 

W  R.  A. — War  Relocation  Authority. 


W.  8.  A. — War  Shipping  Administration. 

O.  P.  A. — Offlce  of  Price  Administration. 

B.  E.  W. — Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

N.  H.  A. — National  Housing  Agency. 

P.  C.  A. — Parm  Credit  Administration. 

R.  E.  A. — Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. 

6.  A. — Sugar  Agency. 

P.  C.  D. — Petroleum  Con.servation  Division. 

O  P.  C.  W.— Offlce  of  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator for  War. 

W.  E.  P.  L. — War  Emergency  Pipe  Lines. 
Inc 

B    C.  D. — Bituminous  Coal  Division. 

P  R.  R  A. — Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Administration. 

B.  P.  A.— Bonneville  Power  Admmistratlon. 
N    P.  P.  C— National   Power  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

O.  C  — Office  of  Censorship. 
P.  R.  C. — Facilities  Review  Committee. 
P   W.  R.  C.  B— Presidents  War  Relief  Con- 
tr<..l  Board. 

C.  E.  A.— Commodity  Exchange  Adinui- 
is'.ration 

S.  M.  A.— Surplus  Marketing  Administra- 
tion. 

F  S.  C.  C. — Federal  Surplus  Commodity 
Corporation. 

F    F.  C. — Foreign  Funds  Control. 

P  R.  P.— Production  Requirements  Plan. 

C  R.  M.  B.— Combined  Raw  Materials 
Boaid 

C.  M.  B— Combined  Mumiion.3  Board. 

C.  S.  A.  B.— Combined  Shipping  Adjust- 
ment Board. 

C  P  R,  B.— Combined  Production  and  Re- 
sources Board 

C.  C  S. — Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

P   W.  A.— Public  Works  Adminis^-at!on. 

How   does   this   orgy   of    bureaucracy 

I   and  spending  square  with  what  Candi- 

,   date  Roosevelt  said  in  a  speech  delivered 

I   at  Sicux  City.  Iowa,  in  September  1932. 

when  first  a  candidate?    He  then  said: 

j  I  accuse  the  present  (Hoover)  administra- 
I  tion  of  being  the  greatest  spending  admin- 
istration •  •  •  in  all  our  historv.  one 
which  has  piled  bureau  on  bureau,  commis- 
sion on  commission.  Bureaus  and  bureau- 
crats have  been  retained  at  the  expense  oX 
the  taxpayers. 

And  again  in  hi:s  Biookh'n  speech,  of 
November  in  the  same  year,  when  he 
said : 

Tlie  people  In  America  demand  a  reduction 
of  Federal  expenditure.  It  can  be  accom-  | 
pushed  by  reducing  the  expenditures  of  ex-  I 
istlng  departments,  by  abolishing  many  use-  I 
less  commissions,  bureaus,  end  functions,  I 
and  by  consolidating  many  activities  of  gov-  ! 
ernment. 

Or  again,  when  in  September  1932  he  ' 
said  to  the  people  of  Montana: 

But  remember  well,  that  attitude — the 
way  we  do  things — Is  nearly  always  the 
measure  of  our  sincerity.  ' 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  over  the  | 
reins  of  Federal  Government  on  March  ' 
3,  1933,  the  natlonaJ  debt  was  approxi- 
mately $18,000,000,000.  Since  that  time 
the  national  debt  has  increased  almost 
1,000  percent,  and  it  is  predicted  that  by 
July  1.  1945,  our  debt  will  have  increased 
by  2,000  to  3,000  percent.  Do  not  be  de- 
ceived This  enormous  increase  in  our 
national  debt  is  not  altogether  due  to  the 
war,  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  trebled 
our  national  debt  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
We  can,  in  the  next  200  years,  pay  this 
debt  through  industry,  sweat,  and  fru- 
gality, but  it  will  mean  a  lower  living 
standard  for  all  our  people. 


The  worst  feature  of  the  New  Deal,  as 
I  see  it,  lies  In  the  impairment  of  morale. 
For  years  our  people  have  been  told  that 
the  less  they  produced  the  more  they 
would  have;  that  the  national  debt  was, 
in  fact,  not  a  debt,  because  we  owed  it  to 
ourselves,  and  we  were  taught  to  look  to 
the  Government  in  Wa.-^hington  to  do  for 
us  the  things  that  we  could  and  should  do 
for  our.selve.^.  And  to  think  that  a  ma- 
jority of  our  people  were  so  gullible  as  to 
believe  it. 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  creed  for  Amer- 
ica's .salvation,  which  appeared  in  the 
Land  O"  Lakes  News  a  year  or  so  ago: 

1.  Ycu  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by 
di=couraging    thrift. 

2.  You  cannot  suengtheu  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong. 

3  You  cannot  help  small  men  by  tearing 
down  bie.  men. 

4.  You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying 
the  rich. 

5  You  cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  by  pull- 
ing down   the  wage  payer. 

6  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spend- 
ing more  than  your  income. 

7.  You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  Inciting  class  hatred. 

8.  You  cannot  establish  sound  security  on 
borrowed  money. 

!  9  You  cannot  build  character  and  courage 
by   taking   away   man's   initiative  and   inde- 

1    peiidcuoe. 

I        10.  You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by 

1  duin£?  lor  tiiem  what  they  could  and  should 
do   lur   themselves. 

While  the  future  appears  dark,  it  is  by 
no  means  hopele.ss.  America  can  be 
saved  by  a  return  to  sound  principles  of 
government  and  by  practicing  self- 
denial.  While  the  road  ahead  is  tortuous 
and  hard,  we  will  surmount  the  difficul- 
ties that  lie  before  us.  but  we  can  only 
do  so  by  scrapping  the  New  Deal  and  ail 
that  the  New  Deal  stands  for  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  The  New^  Deal  Is 
as  alien  to  American  institutions  as  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  sound  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  not  .surprising  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  have  us  forget  the  term  "New  Deal" 
and  substitute  therefor  some  such  phra.se 
as  "Win  the  War."  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  win  the  war  has  been  the  motto  and 
aim  of  all  other  loyal  Americans  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  so  he  is  just  getting  in  step 
with  the  rest  of  us.  At  long  last  all  are 
now  in  step  on  our  march  on  Berlin  and 
Tokyo. 


RenegoHation  of  War  Profits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21,  1943 

Mr.  CASE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  by  the  House,  I  place  in 
the  Record  the  reporter's  transcript  of 
my  statement  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  during  the  commit- 
tee's hearings  on  the  renegotiation  of 
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war  contracts,  together  with  the  ensuing 
questions  and  answers.  The  matter 
follov,'s: 

Mr.  C.^SE.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee 
deserves  the  thanks  of  every  American  for 
conducting  the,?e  hearings.  You  have  been 
tacklina;  one  of  the  most  baffling  problems  of 
govcmnieni  in  v/ar,  and  tliat  is  getting  what 
the  military  needs,  when  it  needs  it.  without 
paying  somebody  an  excessive  price  for  it. 
You  had  to  cut  ihort  your  vacation  to  get 
back  here  for  these  hearingo,  and  you  lia\e 
been  very  patient  and  conscientious  in  con- 
ductinsr  thorn.  You  have  been  heariiu;  Iroin 
indu.'^tiy.  and  you  have  heard  from  the  pio- 
ctnemem  agencies.  I  want  to  di.scu.sE  with 
you  otir  part  m  the  problem  as  IrgK^lators. 

You  on  thi^  Way.s  and  Means  Connnlttee 
have  the  Job  of  lai.sing  money  that  we  en  the 
Appiopriations  Committee  tpcnd.  Yours 
can  never  be  a  simple  or  easy  J;b;  curs  could 
be  a  simple  Job — simply  di^h  it  out;  and 
sometimes  I  .-u.spect  tliat  Is  what  you  think 
we  do.  Eut  that  makes  ours  a  silly  job.  Our 
real  job.  I  have  thought,  was  to  spend  the 
money  wiiiely;  our  real  Job.  I  have  thouglu. 
was  to  place  the  money  where  it  was  needed 
and  to  safeguard  it  as  far  as  possible  again.st 
exce.ssiw  expenditure,  ev'i'n  in  wariime. 
From  tliat  point  of  v:;"'-,  then,  of  our  mutual 
responsibility  as  leg^lators.  I  wish  briefly  to 
review  the  backfti'ound  of  renegotiation  and 
to  suggest  -sonic  a;nendnT?iits  to  the  present 
statute. 

Tne  rene;?ntiation  Ftntute  developed  out  of 
n  factual  .■^itUfMon.  After  the  fall  of  France, 
the  President  asked  and  the  C(jnHress  ap- 
proved the  largest  defen.se  appropriations  in 
our  peacetime  history.  In  1941  we  reported 
from  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a 
mctnber.  and  the  Congress  passed,  a  War  De- 
partment bil  for  more  than  810.000  OOO.COO. 
That  fall  and  winter,  before  and  after  De- 
cember 7,  we  passed  seven  supplemental  de- 
fense bill?,  all  for  billions  of  dollars.  There 
wa.s  no  hesitation;  although  there  was.  as 
you  recall,  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  profit 
scandals  of  World  War  No.  1,  which  were 
based  upoii  ih?  old  cost-plus  contracts. 
There  was  an  att?m.pt  to  avoid  them  by  the 
developirent  of  cost-plus-fixed-fee  con- 
tracts. But  by  the  time  we  took  up  the  sixth 
supplemental  bill  in  March  1942  evidence 
was  piling  up  that  huge  profits  were  being 
made  on  deten.se  contract.s.  There  was  one 
companv  v.hich  had  busines.^;.  on  which  the 
payments  were  completed  before  April  28. 
1942 — the  date  of  the  statuu*— which  had 
business  totaling  $.51000.000.  Their  profits 
were  $.?  1.700. (.00.  Thry  had  a  capital  stock 
of  SI  371.000.  In  other  words,  their  profits 
were  &;n  000  000.  their  capital  stock  was 
H.371,CC0 

Cthir  ir.-'ancp.-  Iilce  that  canie  to  our  at- 
tention. Th^  Kaval  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Military  Allans  Committee,  and  the  Truman 
committee  were  ttirning  in  stories  that  made 
Americans  mad.  The  Girl  Scouts  were  gath- 
ering in  old  newspapeis  to  sell  for  salvage  at 
80  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Newsboys  were 
a^kiiiq  their  customers  to  take  their  change 
In  W:ir  stamps.  Yet  the  very  newspapers 
that  they  handled  carried  stories  like  that  of 
the  representative  of  the  Tcdd  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  that  their  net  profits  were  so 
large  they  needed  a  steam  shovel  to  handle 
them  or  that  of  the  Jack  &  Heintz  case, 
where  a  stenographer  was  paid  $39,000  in 
a  month.  Bond  sales  fell  olT,  and  the  Treas- 
ury said  we  would  have  to  start  ringing 
doorbells,  as  you  rsmcmber. 

When  these  matters  were  discus.'ed  with 
the  prccuremrnt  agencies,  they  pointed  cut 
it  was  impo.ssilile  to  purchase  everything  on  a 
liurry-up  basis  and  be  too  fussy  about  the 
contiact  price.  First  of  all.  there  was  the 
time  element.  Some  things  we  had  to  have 
in  a  hurry,  regardless  of  the  contract  price. 
Sccjnd,  there  was  a  lack  of  cost  knowledge. 


Many  new  things  were  to  be  built  or  made 
by  firms  who  had  never  made  them  before. 
Third,  there  was  a  fear  of  a  rise  in  the  general 
price  level  of  wages,  raw  materials,  and  trans- 
portation. All  these  things,  coupled  with  a 
mounting  shortage  of  labor,  created  a  sellers' 
market  and  the  Government  procurement 
officers  were  at  us  mercy.  It  might  also  be 
added  that  Just  as  a  lot  of  manufacturers 
were  making  and  .<-elling  in  fields  and  on  a 
scale  they  had  never  before  known,  so  a  lot 
of  Government  buyers  were  buying  in  fields 
and  on  a  scale  they  had  never  seen  before. 
There  was  hiexpericnce  on  both  sides. 

New.  then,  when  the  Appropriations 
Committee  asked  about  costs  and  asked  about 
getting  prices  down,  we  were  met  by  the  stub- 
bcrn  fact  that  these  conditions  existed  and 
tlie  equally  stuboorn  fact  that  the  job  must 
be  done.  The  thing  haa  to  go  ahead.  The 
war  elTort  could  not  be  slowed  down.  No 
one  could  tell  in  advance  what  economies 
might  come  about,  what  skills  might  de- 
velop, and  what  changes  could  produce  sav- 
ings. In  the  meantime,  in  February  1942  the 
Supreme  Court  had  handed  down  the  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Bethlehem. 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Bethlehem,  Steel 
Co..  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Union  Iron  Works,  and  also  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation 
V.  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
In  which  It  was  held  that,  regardless  of 
how  excessive  or  unconscionable  war  profits 
might  be,  once  final  payment  had  been  made 
and  a  certificate  of  final  settlement  issued, 
the  Government  could  not  recover.  The  case 
was  a  shipbuilding  case  that  grew  out  of 
World  War  No.  1.  The  Court  said  that  If  the 
Government  wished  to  revise  a  price  on  the 
grounds  of  excessive  profits,  it  must  establish 
the  right  before  the  contract  had  been  set- 
tled, and  that  it  was  up  to  Congress,  not  to 
the  courts,  to  establish  the  right.  That  deci- 
sion carried  this  sentence; 

"But  If  the  Executive  .s  in  need  of  addi- 
tional laws  by  which  to  protect  the  Nation 
against  war  profiteering,  the  Constitution 
has  given  to  Congres.s,  not  to  this  Court,  the 
power  to  make  them." 

That  decision  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  Concress  in  various  ways.  Personally.  I 
saw  some  comment  on  it  in  editorials  in  vari- 
ous newspapers  and,  to  meet  the  situation 
we  faced  when  we  were  considering  the  sixth 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  proposed  re- 
negotiation. The  original  proposal  merely 
said  that  none  of  the  money  appropriated 
should  be  available  to  make  final  payment 
and  settle  contracts  until  the  contractor  had 
filed  a  certificate  of  costs  with  a  satisfac- 
tory renegotiation  agreement.  That  was  an 
attempt  to  avoid  overpayment  and  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  Government  to  pay  for 
war  goods  on  the  basis  of  determined  costs. 
The  amendment  originally  offered  to  the  sixth 
supplemental  bill.  a.s  ycu  know,  v^as  consid- 
erably expanded  and  developed  in  the  Senate 
into  the  basic  renegotiation  statute  and  sub- 
sequently amended  in  the  revenue  act  last 
fall. 

Today  I  have  reviewed  this  bscause  I 
wanted  to  bring  out  the  point  that  in  pro- 
posing renegotiation  It  was  an  attempt  to 
meet  an  emergency  situation.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  help  this  committee  solve  the  prob- 
lems you  have  in  financing  the  war  effort. 
Obviously  when  it  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  the 
money  we  were  asked  to  appropriate  would  be 
available  to  complete  payment  on  contracts 
where  excessive  and  unconscionable  profits 
were  being  made,  we  would  be  derelict  in  our 
duty  If  we  did  not  try  to  keep  the  door  open 
so  that  the  Government  could  protect  Itself 
against  the  payment  of  excessive  profits. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  renegotiation 
statute  was  developed  to  meet  a  practical  sit- 
uation.    If  it  had  been  possible  to  have  nor- 


mal competitive  conditloixs.  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  it.  Ihe  war  made  a  mo- 
nopoly for  whoever  could  produce,  or  could 
be  induced  to  try  to  produce,  what  was  need- 
ed. It  is  not  a  peacetime  statute  and  wa> 
never  so  intended.  But.  as  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  OrrrEK,  hti.s 
said,  when  the  conference  report  was  adopted 
April  21.  1942,  the  legislation  came  within 
the  category  of  what  Justice  Cardoao  de- 
scribed as  "statutes  designed  to  meet  the 
fugitne  exigencies  oi  the  hour."  And  on 
that  same  occasion,  when  the  conference  re- 
port came  back  I  said  that  we  should  not  go 
back  and  tell  the  people  that  we  had  solved 
the  problem  of  handling  excessive  war  proflUs 
or  excessive  prices,  and  that  I  hoped  some 
committee  would  give  further  considera- 
tion to  the  details  and  improve  the  stHtuto 
as  time  went  on.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  your 
committee  is  now  doing  and.  as  I  said  earlier, 
your  committee  is  to  be  commended  for  it. 

In  my  opinion,  time  and  experience  have 
demonstiated  certain  changes  that  should 
be  made.  Before  stating  them,  however,  let 
me  comment  briefly  on  three  proposals  that 
seem  to  me  to  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
of  acceptance. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  has  been  the  agita- 
tion iux  repeal,  leaving  recapture  to  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  law.  This  has  been  advocated 
largely.  I  think,  either  by  persons  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  situation  out  of  which 
the  statute  grew  and  the  condition  It  was 
designed  to  meet,  or  by  persons  who  wanted 
to  retain  some  excessive  profits.  I  might  say. 
in  that  connection,  that  last  year  I  believe 
every  Member  of  Congress  received  a  long 
telegram  from  cne  firm,  and  also  received  a 
beautifully  illustrated  brochure  describing 
the  renegotiation  statute  from  this  point  of 
view  and  urging  that  the  statute  be  repealed. 
In  my  district,  at  least,  some  State  legisla- 
tors were  sent  long  telegrams  urging  them  to 
write  me  asking  for  a  repeal  of  the  statute. 

This  contractor  was  and  Is  a  very  eflicient 
producer — and  I  do  not  want  anything  I  say 
to  be  taken  as  a  criticism  of  his  plant  or 
what  the  production  business  as  a  whole  haa 
done,  because  his  plant  has  been  doing  a  good 
job:  Industry  as  a  whole  has  been  doing  a 
good  job — but  in  this  particular  Instance, 
it  developed  that  the  Invested  private  capital 
was  about  $1,800,000,  whereas  th.  Govern- 
ment had  invested  about  $28,000,000,  and  he 
wanted  to  make  equal  money  on  it  all.  His 
largest  salary  in  any  year  prior  to  receiving 
Government  v.ar  contracts  was  $35,000; 
many  years  it  had  been  $15,000.  His  annual 
volume  cf  business  was  about  $1,000,000. 
But  after  the  Government  invested  its  money 
and  gave  him  war  coiriracts  that  boosted  his 
volume  to  $60,000,000.  he  put  his  salary  up 
to  $530,000.  His  complaint  was  that  the  re- 
negotiators  wanted  to  make  a  different  rate 
of  profit  for  him  on  what  he  had  invested 
himself  and  what  the  Government  had  in- 
vested. So  those  State  legislators  In  my 
district  were  approached  on  the  ground  that. 
If  he  was  not  permitted  to  mf  ke  large  profits, 
the  State  corporation  tax  would  suffer.  I 
wrote  back  to  them  and  explained  the  situa- 
tion. Then  I  said.  "It  is  a  Btrange  theory 
that  a  firm  should  be  permitted  to  make  ex- 
cessive profits  on  war  contracts  and  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  the  bill  so  that  the  State  could 
share  in  the  loot." 

I  have  always  wondered  If  the  expense  cf 
the  telegrams  to  the  legislators  and  to  the 
Members  cf  Congress  were  charged  as  a  part 
of  his  operating  costs. 

So,  It  is  because  some  of  the  opposition  to 
the  statute  comes  from  people  who  do  not 
understand  it,  and  some  from  people  who 
have  selfish  motives,  that  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee should  go  Into  the  subject  very  thor- 
otighly  before  they  consider  repeal.  Not  by 
a  mere  expression  of  opinion,  but  only  by 
an  examination  of  capital  structure  and  pre- 
war earnings,  can  a  company's  true  war  profits 
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be  detcrminrd.  Certainly  no  one  will  advocate 
repeal  that  wniild  leave  excessive  and  un- 
con.-cior.al>le  war  proftts  where  they  could 
IK)'  be  touched 

In  addition  to  that,  repeal  at  this  time 
would  present  a  practical  problem.  You 
have  some  companies  renegotiated,  doing 
bU!5ir.e«;.t;  on  a  competitive  basis  with  other 
ccn^prniips  where  the  renegotiation  has  not 
bee:>.  completed  Repeal  with  some  contracts 
ret.e£;ottated  and  otner.s  not.  would  mean  a 
d!scrunii;at;oi>.  that  would  be  Impossible  to 
Justify.  Morccvcr.  an:>-  tax  recapture  law 
w<,uld  have  to  be  rc' reactive  and  would  be 
subject  to  the  Fame  objection  that  has  been 
advanced  against  that  feature  in  the  renecfo- 
tiatior  statute,  or  run  afoul  of  the  Bethle- 
hem. dcoisLon  if  filial  settlement  had  been 
m:!de 

It  Is  to  be  remembered  ol  course,  that  we 
did  not  have  the  present  excessive  proflt=;- 
tnx  law  when  reneg(jtlp.tion  was  adopted,  and, 
of  course,  there  ha.s  been  some  mlsiinder- 
star.dln^  about  that.  As  you  gentlemen 
kr.ow.  the  actual  levy  when  post-war  refunds 
are  considered.  I  understand,  is  72  and  not 
80  or  90  percent,  as  som.e  have  thought.  Now, 
the  details  of  the  excess-prcflts-tax  law,  of 
course,  are  known  much  better  to  your  com- 
mittee than  they  are  to  me.  I  wonder  if  som.e 
member  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  care  to  say  whether  the  excess-prcfits- 
tax  law  m.akes  any  distinction  between  profits 
madr  on  the  private  capital  Invested  and  on 
the  Government  cnpital  invested 
Mr.  Knctson  No 
Mr  C.\sr.  It  makes  no  distinction? 
Mr.  CooPETi    Ni^ 

Mr  Case    It  merges  them  all  together.     Tlie 
reason  I  raise  that  question   is  because  the 
Government  has  made  large  investments,  has 
turned  ih-.-^e  facilities  over  to  private  com- 
panies to  operate,   and   their  Inccm?  return 
is    based    upon    their    over-all    profit.      Not 
m-->rely  that,   hut  wo  have  al.^o  appropriated 
large    .>~ums    fcr    expediting    production    and 
that  constitutes  another  charge  on  the  Gov- 
ernment which  results  in  giving  to  industry 
substantially  larger  than  normal  profits.     In 
the  War  Department  appropriation  bill  which 
we  passed   this  past  summer  there  was  $1.- 
300.000  0(10  f<.r  expediting  production.     This 
does  nrt  show  up  In  the  cost  price  of  the  par- 
ticular itens  manuf.'ctured.  but  Is  an  addi- 
tional amount  that  the  War  Department  used 
f-^r  specl.il  tcxilng  or  something  of  that  sort, 
to  expedite  production  as  they  found  It  de- 
frable  m  anv  particular  case.     Is  private  in- 
dustry or  :s  the  Government  entitled  to  the 
profits  and  savin.;s  that  resulf 

This  illustrates  a  basic  objection  to  relying 
upon  ari  ordinal  y  excess-profits  tax.  It  goes 
to  the  nature  of  the  profits.  It  is  difficult 
to  d!sting_.sh  between  the  profits  on  war 
CLtnracts  and  tho.«e  on  a  normal  basis  when 
a  flat  percentage  rate  Is  used. 

Moreover,  as  Mr.  Baruch  has  forcefully 
pointed  out.  a  percentage-of -profits  tax  Is  in- 
flationary and  tends  to  spiral  prices.  The 
more  the  Job  costs,  the  greater  the  total  In 
dollars  left  to  the  contractor  in  percentage; 
10  percent  on  $100  000  Is  only  $10,000,  but 
10  percent  on  $1  000.000  Is  $100,000  and  on 
$50,000,000  It  is  $5,000,000,  and  war  contracts, 
by  their  verj-  size,  often  mean  tremendotis 
protits  en  a  very  small  percentage  basis.  | 

Now.  any  proposal  that  threatens  to  leave 
vast  profits  on  war  contracts  in  the  hands  of  I 
contractors  is  a  threat  to  the  security  of  ' 
Independent  business  In  America  after  the 
war;  for.  if  there  is  one  thing  on  which  public 
opinion  is  united.  It  Is  that  this  Is  not  to  be 
a  millionaires"  war.  And  that  point  needs 
no  argument,  lliere  is  not  a  member  of 
your  committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  who  has  not 
publicly  and  repeatedly  sworn  that  If  war 
ever  came  to  America  again  there  would  be 
no  profiteering  if  he  could  prevent  It.  and 
I  am  sure  that  represents  your  conviction 


today.     You  would  not  be  tackling  this  prob- 
lem the  way  you  are  If  you  did  not  feel  that 
way.     I  doubt  If  anyone  who  examines  the 
actual  figures  In  the  cases  that  have  come 
before  you  or  those  In  the  files  of  the  Price 
Adjustment  Boards  would  attempt   to   Jus- 
tify   the    profits   that    some    manufacturers 
would  retain  If  left  solely  to  the  operations  of 
the  excess-proflts-tax  law. 
I        A  second  proposal  has  been  renegotiation 
j    after  taxes.     To  this,  three  objections  appear. 
I    First,    there    is    the    inflationary    effect    pie- 
I    viously    noted,   of   any   percentage-cf-proflts 
I    formula.     Second  Is  the  fact  that  such  a  plan 
I    would  make  Uncle  Sam's  war  funds  pay  the 
j    taxes  of  many  industries  that  should  be  paid 
out  of  their  normal  business.     And.  third,  is 
I    the   fact   that   such    a   proposal    would   take 
i    from   the   Ways  and   Means   Conimittee   and 
j    the    Congress    the   power   to   levy   taxes   and 
In  effect,  delegate  that  to  an  executive  agency. 
;        A  third  proposal  for  a  reconversion  allow- 
I    ance    raises    a    very    important    and    worthy 
I    question,  but.  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  diflerent 
,    question  than  that  of  prope.  pricing  lur  war 
contracts.    There  are  three  clas.ses  of  business 
I    In  this  country  today:  One  is  that  which  has 
j    been  utterly  ruined  or  destroyed  by  the  war. 
I    Thf  retail  automobile  industry  is  an  exam- 
I    pie.     The  second  Is  that  which  has  been  in- 
I    Jured  some  and  helped  some  by  the  w;ir.     The 
third  is  that   which  has  been  made  by   the 
\    war.     To  allow  those  businesses  which  have 
I    been   either  nelped  or  made  by  the  war  to 
I    get  an  extraordinary  price  from  the  Govern- 
j    ment  for  that   business  and   then   retain   it 
I    as  a  special  post-war  cushion  is  hi;^hly  dis- 
criminatory. 

Should  firms  expanded  by  Government  in- 
,    vestment  also  be  given  p:;st-war  credits  on 
the  Government's  investments  in  their  busi- 
ness?    It  might  be  possible  by  a  formula  to 
determine  how  much  a  firm  should  keen,  but 
I    It  is  utterly  unfair  to  let  the  incidence  of 
,    chance    and    war    business    determine    what 
;    firms  should   survive   and    what   siiould    die 
'    In    the    post-war   world.     Indeed,    the    inevi- 
I    table  result  would  be  to  shower  further  riches 
on  a  firm  that  already  had  had  an  extraordl- 
rary  profit  and  to  kick  In  the  slats  the  busi- 
I    ness  that  had  none. 

The  problem  of  reconversion  and  post-war 
employment  is  a  big  problem  It  applies  to 
all  lines  of  business.  But  no  man  now  can 
tell  to  what  extent  certain  lines  should  be 
maintained  on  their  war  level  Indeed,  it  Is 
entirely  possible  that  the  changlne;  currents 
of  the  war  will  shift  demand,  easing  the  prob- 
lem here.  an.,  increasing  it  there.  Post-war 
conversion  is  an  Important  question,  but  It 
Is  not  a  question  of  proper  pricing  and  pur- 
chase of  war  goods. 

I  do  not  say,  however,  that  changes  should 
not  be  made  In  the  renegotiation  statute 
wherever  the  evidence  before  thi.s  committee 
Indicates  changes  are  desirable.  I  have 
sought  to  point  out  the  basic  purposes  and 
conditions  out  of  which  it  arose  as  a  guide 
to  proper  revision,  and  on  that  score  four 
specific  suggestions  appeal  to  me. 

First,  there  Is  the  matter  of  court  appeal. 
We  asked  Mr.  Karker.  Chairman  of  the  Price 
Adjustment  Board,  about  this  in  our  hear- 
ings on  the  1944  Army  bill  last  May.  He 
explained  to  us  that  an  appeal  can  be  taken 
to  the  court  after  the  Secretary's  findings 
have  been  reviewed.  I  understand,  however, 
that  there  Is  some  uncertainty  owing  to  the 
lack  of  explicit  pro%-ision  for  this  in  the  stat- 
ute, and.  also,  that  there  Is  some  question  as 
to  whether  a  court  would  have  access  to  the 
facts.  If  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point, 
the  statute  should  be  clarified  and  made 
explicit,  and  not  only  the  right  to  go  to  the 
courts  for  a  review  should  be  provided  but 
the  standards  shotild  be  stated  on  which 
Judgment  would  be  based.  They  should  em- 
brace such  items  as  pre-war  profit  history, 
pre-war  production  history,  ratio  of  public    , 


and  private  capital  Invested,  and  production 
efficiency;  and  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  committee  does  have  the  brains  to  write 
such  standards.     I  believe  that  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  full  and  complete  review  m  the 
I    courts  would  answer  most  of  the  complaints 
that   have   been   raised   with   regard   to   the 
j    operation  of  the  statute. 
)       Second,  there  is  the  size  of  business  ex- 
empted.    I  had  thought  the  exemption  would 
I    be  raised  from  $100,000  to  $300,000  lust  fall. 
j    The    amount    of    excessive    profits    in    v/ar 
'    business    that    grosses    under    $500  000    in    a 
given  year  would  not  be  large,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  recapture  there  might  be  left 
to  the  excess-profits  laws  without  any  great 
Injury  and  with  considerable  saving  in  the 
I    renegotiation    procedure.       Sm.all    contracts 
I    may  take  as  much  nesotiatlrc;  as  large  ones. 
Care   should   be   taken,    however,    to    guard 
pR-.iinst    evasion    through    the    forming     of 
dummy  corporations. 

Third  IS  the  question  of  the  expiration  of 
the  statute.  By  nature  and  by  the  present 
requirements  that  rcncpciiat.cn  must  be 
completed  within  a  year,  the  statute  will  ex- 
pire within  a  year  from  the  end  of  the  war. 
I  think  It  might  be  well,  however,  to  be  ex- 
plicit in  the  m.atter.  Your  comm.ittec  will 
know  how  such  a  time  limitation  should  be 
phrased. 

The  renegotiation  statute,  as  far  as  Its 
retroactive  features  are  concerned,  is  not  a 
peacetime  law.  When  the  monopoly.  v,hich 
war  creates  for  makers  of  war  j'ccds.  ends 
and  competitive  conditions  are  restored,  we 
should  go  back  to  firm  contracts  let  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder  with  suitable  re- 
pricing provisions.  Indeed,  the  .statute 
mieht  very  well  exempt  services  where  prices 
are  re-ulated  by  official  rate-making  bodies 
or  where  price  controls  exist  under  other  law. 
subject,  however,  to  reviev.-  if  la'-ge  quantity 
procurement  or  investment  of  Government 
capital  destroys  the  premise  of  proper  price 
control. 

No  one  believes  in  the  desirability  of 
firm,  contracts  mo:e  than  I.  I  believe  in 
the  sanctity  of  ccntn.cts.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  but  I  understand  that  it  is  a  maxim  of 
law  that  contract-s  against  public  policy  can 
be  set  a.side  Nothing  has  been  or  could 
be  more  against  public  policy  than  that  some 
men  should  m.ake  excessive  profits  out  of  war. 
Nothing  could  be  more  against  public  policy 
than  that  while  some  men  eive  th^ir  lives, 
other  m.en  are  paid  abnormal  and  uncon- 
scionable  profits. 

The  boy  who  volunteered  for  induction  In 
the  early  days  of  Selective  Service  so  that  he 
could  get  his  year  of  training  in  and  then 
go  on  to  his  career,  will  never  understand 
how  Congress  could  cancel  that  understand- 
int;  if  it  does  not  hold  w.-r  prcfUs  equally 
liable    to   adjustment. 

After  all,  it  is  to  be  reniembercd  that  re- 
negotiation does  not  touch  the  man  who  has 
not  made  a  profit.  It  onlv  reprices  where 
he  has  made  some  money,  too  mmch  money 
at  the  expense  of  bond-buvine.  taxpaying 
fathers  and  mrahcrs  who  have  sent  son.«  to 
the  battlefieki. 

I  have  been  told  unofficially  that  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  more  than"  S5.90O  000  000 
will  have  been  recaptured  or  saved  to  the 
Government  and  the  taxpavers  by  the  oper- 
ations of  the  reiiptrotianon  statute.  Maurice 
Karker.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  lias  told  me 
that  equally  great  savineg  will  Ix?  made  In 
future  business  by  better  pricing  standards 
that  have  been  developed  as  a  result.  So. 
re.-.hzmg  a  penny  saved  is  still  a  penny  earned,' 
I  am  confident  that  the  Wavs  and  Means 
Committee  will  not  be  too  harsh  with  a  stat- 
ute that  has  reduced  the  am.ount  of  money 
ycu  have  to  find  for  the  nrosecution  of  the 
war 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  persorallv.  Is  to  avoid 
the  expenditure  and  disbursement  of  billions 
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of   dollars   for   profits   that    should    not    be 
paid. 

We  must  keep  in  mind.  I  believe,  that  as 
legislators  we  have  to  meet  a  condition  that 
exists  and  not  as  we  would  like  to  have  it  If 
we  were  creating  It  anew.  We  cannot  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  contracts  were  let 
on  a  basts  of  "We  have  got  to  have  this  and 
have  It  quick.  We  don't  know  how  much  it 
will  cost.  We  will  give  ycu  a  price  that  will 
protect  ycu  against  all  contingencies."  And 
then  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  changes 
in  design,  changes  from  machine  tooling  of 
parts  to  drop  forgings  or  castings,  often  made 
tremendous  economies,  so  that  the  original 
price  wa    far  out  of  line. 

I  think  one  of  the  clearest  Illustrations  was 
that  givn  our  subcommittee  last  spring  by 
Colonel  Browning.  A  certain  firm  went  into 
the  making  of  machine  guns,  at  a  price  per 
gun  a  little  over  $500.  Since  another  firm 
was  getting  ever  $400,  it  did  not  seem  too  far 
out  of  line  for  a  new  contract  at  the  time. 
But  experience  and  skill  and  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  tooled  parts  required  let  the 
company  make  a  profit  of  more  than  $24,000,- 
000  on  a  $51,000,000,000  contract.  Under  re- 
negotiation the  cost  was  brought  down  to 
$280  per  gun. 

We  asked  Colonel  Browning  if  that  left  the 
company  any  profit,  and  he  said  it  left  them 
20  percent,  which  had  been  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  price  was  lower  than  that  of 
other  makers.  Another  firm  which  reduced 
to  $330  was  left  with  13  U -percent  profit  after 
renegotiation  and  a  third  with  a  price  of  $400 
was  allowed  4  percent. 

In  closing  this  statement,  I  should  like  to 
read  a  few  sentences  from  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  last 
spring.    The  Post  said: 

"It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  re- 
negotiation of  a  contract,  which  looked  pretty 
good  In  the  first  place,  is  Invariably  a  pleasant 
experience.  The  question  which  those  who 
are  renegotiated  ought  to  ask  themselves  is: 
'Is  this  better  or  worse  than  being  gone  over 
by  a  senatorial  investigating  committee  after 
the  war,  perhaps  lampooned  and  misrepre- 
sented, and  certainly  pilloried  by  opponents 
cf  our  competitive  business  system?'  One 
answer  certainly  Is  that  when  the  great  day 
comes  and  disillusioned  politicians  are  look- 
ing about  for  'fat  cats'  and  scapegoats,  the  war 
contractor  will  be  in  a  preferred  position  if 
he  can  say.  'I  was  put  under  the  microscope 
by  some  uf  the  hardest -boiled  bug  detectors 
jou  ever  saw,  and  they  gave  me  a  clean  bill 
cf  health.' 

"After  all,  total  war  demands  a  total  eflort 
by  all  classes.  We  cannot  conscript  soldiers, 
draft  labor,  and  ration  civilians,  yet  fail  to 
restrain  profits  to  a  reasonable  level.  In  war, 
when  we  cannot  even  guarantee  a  man  the 
right  to  his  own  life,  no  war  contractor  can 
be  a'^su.ed  the  last  dollar  of  profit  from  busi- 
ness which  was  made  for  him  by  the  war 
emergency.  Furthermore.  v,e  know  that  few 
American  producers  want  any  such  ad- 
vantage." 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  C.\se.  I  want  to  compliment 
you  very  highly  for  the  splendid,  clear,  and 
constructive  statement  you  have  presented 
here  to  the  committee.  I  also  want  to  say  1 
think  the  country  owes  you  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  work  you  have  done  on  this  very 
important  problem  and  the  results  that  have 
been  accomplished,  follc.ving  your  effort. 

I  do  net  recall  that  I  have  made  this  state- 
ment publicly  before,  but  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  in  the  Army  2  years  during  the  World 
War,  a  year  of  it  through  all  ihe  hard,  bitter 
fighting  in  France. 

When  I  came  back  I  was  shocked  to  find 
that  my  country,  for  which  I  had  fought  and 
ofTeied  my  life,  had  allowed  23.000  million- 
Biiio  to  be  created  and  countless  thousands 


of  others  to  make  tremendous  fortunes  out 
of  the  war  effort. 

It  is  your  purpose  to  try  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  that  experience  during  the  pres- 
ent World  War,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Case.  It  certainly  is,  Mr.  Coopek.  and 
I  appreciate  your  statement.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  feelings  on  the  subject  grow,  in  part, 
out  of  my  World  War  experience.  When  I 
left  the  post  where  I  took  training.  I  went  by 
the  battleship  California  that  was  being  built. 
I  learned  that  If  I  had  gone  Into  the  ship- 
yards instead  of  into  the  marines.  Instead 
of  receiving  a  dollar  a  day  I  could  have  gotten 
$18  a  day.  When  the  war  was  over  and  I 
heard  of  some  corporation  profits.  I  resolved 
that  if  I  ever  had  anything  to  say  about  it, 
war  profiteering  would  never  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  the  same  views  you 
have,  and  so  far  as  my  efforts  may  be  of  any 
value  I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
prevent  a  situation  developing  wberrty  thore 
boys  now  fighting  and  dying  and  offering 
their  lives  for  the  country  will  come  back  and 
find  that  a  great  crop  of  millionaires  have 
been  made,  and  fortunes  have  bsen  accumu- 
lated as  the  result  of  this  war  effort.  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  that  everybody  should  share 
In  and  do  their  fair  part. 

You  have  very  appropriately  reviewed  the 
background  of  this  reapproprlatlon  law  and 
offered  this  committee  some  very  practical 
suggestions  as  to  the  improvement  of  It,  in 
your  opinion. 

Those  three  amendments  which  you  sug- 
gest here,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  as  far 
as  we  should  attempt  to  go  at  this  time,  as 
I  understand  you. 

Mr.  Case.  In  answer  to  that  I  should  say 
those  are  the  things  which  have  occurred 
to  me. 

I  noticed  In  the  Rkcord  this  morning  that 
three  suggestions  have  been  made  in  a  report 
filed  in  the  Senate.  One  of  these  rather  ap- 
peals to  me.  It  proposes  merging  the  vari- 
ous adjustment  boards  Into  one  single  price- 
adjustment  ■)oard.  I  think  that  might  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  At  the  present  time 
the  practice  is  that  by  agreement  among  the 
price-adjustment  boards,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Maritime  Commission  boards,  the 
renegotiation  of  the  business  of  a  given  con- 
tractor is  assigned  to  the  particular  procure- 
ment agency  which  has  the  bulk  of  his  busi- 
ness, that  avoids  having  to  call  for  reports 
to  each  agency. 

The  suggestion  in  the  Senate  report  points 
out  that  sometimes  a  competitor  of  that  man 
may  be  renegotiated  by  a  different  agency. 
That  suggestion  might  be  worth  while  con- 
sidering, to  merge  these  boards  into  one. 

Mr.  CoorER.  I  realize  that  Is  a  suggestion 
worthy  of  careful  consideration.  In  the  final 
analysis,  though,  a  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment having  the  experience  and  the 
knowledge  with  respect  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  contract  would  naturally  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  handle  It  than  some  other 
department  would  be. 

Mr.  Case.  Yes;  I  think  that  Is  true.  I  have 
not  had  a  chanc?  to  read  the  entire  Senate 
report  but  I  think  the  suggestion  was  that 
the  single  price-adjustment  boards  be  cre- 
ated by  getting  the  personnel  from  the  dif- 
ferent agencies  concerned,  which  might  pre- 
serve the  point  you  had  in  mind.  I  do  not 
want  to  pass  final  Judgment  on  the  sugges- 
tion, however,  because  I  Just  saw  the  matter 
In  the  Record  after  I  came  to  the  office  this 
morning. 

Mr.  KNtrrsoN.  I  want  to  concur  in  what 
Mr.  CooPEs  said  in  reference  to  your  state- 
ment. You  have  given  this  subject  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and.  of  course,  the  commit- 
tee welcomes  any  suggestions  you  may  have 
to  make. 

Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  standard 
articles  on  which  ceiling  price*  have  been 


placed  should  not  be  subject  to  renegotia- 
tion? 

Mr.  Case.  I  think  if  the  committee  flnd« 
that  adequate  price  controls  have  been  €•• 
tabllshed  with  respect  to  Items  that  are  on 
B  normal  competitive  basis,  thoae  product* 
might  be  exempted,  with  possibly  one  excep- 
tion. That  would  be  if  there  are  large-scale 
purchases  and  if  those  large  purchases  are 
also  tied  up  with  the  Government  Invest- 
ment, so  that  the  amount  going  to  the  indi- 
vidual entei-prlser  would  be  excessive  lor 
what  he  contributed  to  production. 

Mr.  KNirrsoN.  You  said,  as  I  understood 
you.  that  $5,000,000,000  had  been  recaptured 
under  the  operation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  C.\SE.  Pardon  me.  I  have  been  told 
unofficially  It  will  be  approximately  that 
amount  or  a  little  more  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  think  the  present  amount  of  recap- 
ture and  savings  on  prices  total  approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Of  course,  the  excess -profit* 
tax  would  have  recaptured  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  that. 

Mr.  Case.  Undoubtedly  it  would  recapture 
a  great  part  of  it,  as  to  the  contracts  subject 
to  the  law  after  it  was  passed.  Of  course,  at 
the  time  we  passed  the  renegotiation  law  the 
present  excess-profits  tax  law  vaa  not  In 
existence. 

Mr.  KNtrrsoN.  Mr.  Cooper  interrogated  you 
with  reference  to  a  single  price-adjustment 
board  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  secrecy  we  now 
have  because  of  the  variety  of  itenu  involved. 
That  would  be  obviated,  wopld  it  not,  if  you 
had  this  centralized  price-advisory  board,  by 
having  a  subcommittee  on  naval  contracts 
and  another  subcommittee  on  Army  con- 
tracts, and  so  on,  all  of  those  subcormnlttees 
coming  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
supreme  command. 

Mr.  Case.  I  will  say  that  the  objective  to 
be  sought  is  to  have  the  same  formula  or  the 
same  scale  used  throughout,  for  all  indus- 
try, so  that  one  Industry  would  not  get  any 
better  deal  with  one  price  adjustment  board 
than  with  another  board. 

Mr.  Kntttson.  There  has  been  considerable 
complaint  that  one  department  is  much 
tougher  on  contractors  than  another  depart- 
ment. It  would  seem  to  you,  would  it  not. 
that  they  should  all  be  treated  alike  and  be 
renegotiated  under  the  same  formula,  In- 
stead of  having  six  different  formulae. 

Mr.  Case.  I  think  anything  you  can  do.  as 
I  stated,  to  have  th'  same  scale  or  set  of  con- 
ditions would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Knutson.  I  think  so.  too.  I  think  your 
suggestions  were  very  helpful,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  I  can  assure  you  they  will  be 
seriously  considered  by  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  fully  concur  in  what  Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Knutson  said  about  your 
statement.  You  have  an  extensive  general 
knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  at  the  same  time  a  fundamental 
idea  as  to  its  appro?ch  and  the  manner  In 
which  it  should  be  dealt  with,  in  my  opinion. 
I  am  sure  your  statement  here  will  be  read 
and  reread  by  members  of  this  committee, 
and  also  that  It  will  be  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee in  reaching  a  sound  and  satisfactory 
and  at  least  a  fair  solution  of  this  very  com- 
plicated problem. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  la  the  amend- 
ments you  suggest.  Have  you  followed  the 
testimony  of  those  appearing,  both  thote 
representing  the  boards  that  renegotiate 
these  contracts  for  the  Government,  and  thoee 
who  appeared  suggesting  either  repeal,  or 
amendments  to  the  act?  Have  you  followed 
that  testimony  pretty  carefully? 

Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  I  waa 
not  In  the  city  at  the  time  you  opened  your 
hearings  but  I  have  read  tbe  reports  oi  them 
In  the  press.  I  have  also  attended  a  couple 
of  your  sessions  since  returning  to  the  city. 
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During  the  hearings  on  the  War  Department 
appropriation  bill  last  spring  we  took  consid- 
erable testimony  from  representatives  of  the 
War  Department  Price  Adjiastment  Board. 

The  Chairman.  There  Is  quite  a  difference 
In  the  conclusions  or  opinions  of  those  who 
renegotiate  these  contracts  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  contractors  about  the  way  In 
which  the  law  has  been  administered.  The 
heerings  have  been  very  Illuminating  to  me. 
and  I  believe  they  have  been  helpful  to  each 
member  of  the  committee.  I  think  they  will 
be  helpful  In  the  future,  even  If  the  law  Is 
not  changed. 

Even  Under  Secretary  Patterson,  and  I  be- 
lieve probably  Mr.  Karker,  sUted  that  some 
amendments  would  be  helpful.  You  rec- 
ommend more  amendments  than  have  been 
proposed  or  suggested  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, or  the  other  departments  that  have 
been  represented  here.  Have  you.  In  your 
prepared  statement.  Included  the  concrete 
amendments  that  you  have  here  suggested? 

Mr.  Cask.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  work 
them  out  with  reference  to  the  language  that 
should  be  changed  or  Inserted,  but  I  think 
the  suggestions  sufficiently  specific  to  permit 
your  drafting  clerks  to  work  out  a  proper 
phraseology  «o  that  the  issue  will  be  directly 
before  you. 

Mr.  DisNET.  I  concur  entirely  with  what 
the  other  gentlemen  have  said  about  your 
•tatement  and  your  efforte  and  work  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  I  think  the  coun- 
try owes  you  a  lot  for  your  activity  in  this 
matter. 

Before  I  ask  jrou  any  questions  I  will  say 
that  I  agree  with  you  that  the  very  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  this  country  and 
to  the  businessmen  of  this  country,  large  and 
•mall,  would  be  for  us  to  come  out  of  this 
war  with  a  lot  of  excessive  profits,  and  then 
have  several  years  of  caterwauling,  and  fur- 
nishing this  committee  and  Congress  with 
misinformation.  I  think  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  that,  and  we  ought  to  devote  our- 
■elves  to  solving  the  problem  as  nearly  as  we 
^  can  and  avoid  that  kind  of  a  situation.  I 
think  that  would  be  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen.  Nobody  wants  to  see  a  con- 
dition of  that  kind  arise  In  connection  with 
excessive  profits. 

Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  true,  and 
I  think  that  the  time  this  committee  has 
given  to  this  hearing  Is  evidence  of  the  fact 
t^at  It  appreciates  that  situation  and  has 
devoted  Itself  to  that  principle.  j 

Mr.  DrsNET.  This  is  really  the  first  chance 
the  committee  has  had  to  go  Into  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly.  We  had  a  conference  last 
year,  but  we  could  not  give  it  the  considera- 
tion It  deserved  because  time  did  not  permit 

I  agree  with  you  that  Congress  should  not 
pass  unnoticed  the  decision  in  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  case.  I  am  not  sure  I  agree 
with  you  that  we  ought  to  wind  this  thing 
up  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  put  Govern- 
ment contracts  on  a  firm  basis.  I  may  change 
my  opinion  about  It,  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
repricing  ought  to  be  possible  In  Government 
contracts  at  any  time  and  all  times.  I  doubt 
very  seriously  whether  we  ought  to  pass  that 
without  taking  Into  consideration  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  case  and  provide  some  perma- 
nent law  on  the  subject,  because  It  seems  to 
me  that  repricing  should  be  possible. 

Mr.  Cas«.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  when 
you  are  considering  this  question  you  might 
consider  whether  or  not  all  Government  con- 
tracts should  be  made  to  provide  for  re- 
negotiation before  final  settlement. 

Mr.  DisNET.  I  want  to  refer  to  one  sug- 
gestion you  made.  I  want  to  reiterate  what 
you  called  attention  to  aa  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  Approprlatlona  Committee,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  must  be  a  certificate  of  cost 
before  the  contract  should  be  final.  I  am 
convinced  tbat  that  should  be  done  and  we 


ought  not  to  let  a  condition  arise  as  It  did. 
under  those  circumstances,  under  the  law, 
as  It  existed  In  the  Bethlehem  Steel  case. 

I  like  your  suggestion  about  a  Judicial  re- 
view and  the  setting  up  of  some  standards. 
I  doubt  seriously  If  we  can  work  it  out  unless 
we  have  some  standards,  or  review  which  we 
can  work  out.  and  I  believe  we  can  provide 
for  that  to  be  done  through  the  boards. 

Mr.  Cast.  I  think  an  examination  of  the 
scales  which  the  boards  have  adopted  would 
carry  several  suggestions  as  to  what  would 
be  useful  in  setting  up  standards. 

Mr.  DiSNrr.  This  gives  me  some  concern. 
We  passed  the  renegotiation  law  early  last 
year,  and  later  In  the  year  passed  the  ex- 
cesslve-profite-tax  law,  and  they  are  on  the 
statute  books.  Then  we  come  to  this  year 
and  pass  a  75-percent  forgiveness  provision, 
and  under  this  very  general  statute  the 
boards  seem  to  have  the  power,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  mandatory,  openly  to 
Ignore  those  statutes,  and  it  creates  con- 
fusion, and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sound 
type  of  legislation. 

What  are   your  views  on   that? 

Mr.  Case.  So  long  as  there  is  renegotiation 
first  and  then  the  tax  law  operates,  I  do  not 
see  that  the  statutes  are  Ignored. 

Mr.  DiSNET.  It  has  been  urged  here  that 
renegotiation,  coming  before  the  tax  law,  la 
unfair  to  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Case.  The  excessive-proflte-tax  law, 
however.  It  seems  to  me.  is  insufficient  be- 
cause it  makes  no  distinction  between 
profits — those  that  are  war  profits,  and  those 
that  are  normal  business  profits,  those  that 
are  the  result  of  Government  investment  and 
those  that  are  the  result  of  private  Invest- 
ment. There  Is  also  the  spirallng  of  prices 
when  you  use  a  flat  percentage  for  war 
profits. 

Mr.  DiSNET.  I  have  not  had  any  trouble  at 
all  in  deciding  for  myself  between  the  ad- 
ministrative feature  and  repricing.  What 
bothers  me  Is  the  recapture,  whether  we  can 
take  money  from  a  citizen  by  blanket  au- 
thority, whether  it  Is  possible  to  do  it  at 
all  except  under  the  taxing  statute,  and  the 
taxing  power  lies  in  us.  I  would  like  to  get 
that  clear. 

Mr.  Case.  The  only  way  I  Justify  that  to 
myself  is  that  we  are  doing  the  same  Identical 
things  with  lives  under  the  urgency  of  war. 
When  we  passed  the  original  draft  law  the 
understanding  was  that  if  a  man  got  a  years 
training  he  would  be  free  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  and  could  then  go  on  with  his  career 
Then  we  extended  the  draft  law,  and  the 
boys  who  went  In  for  a  year  with  the  Idea 
that  they  would  get  their  training  out  of  the 
way,  found  themselves  in  for  18  months  or 
longer.  Those  who  had  volunteered  for  im- 
mediate Induction  could  have  claimed  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  Congress,  but  it  was 
recognized  that  an  emergency  existed.  If 
we  could  change  that  contract  affecting  hu- 
man lives,  we  should  be  able  to  modify  a 
contract  Involving  property  when  the  Na- 
tion's life  Is  at  stake. 

We  also  have  plant  and  property  seizures 
under  the  War  Powers  Act. 

This  may  be  a  constitutional  question.  I 
do  not  know.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  It  did 
not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  we  should 
pass  the  sixth  supplemental  bill  last  year 
adding  tlQ.OOO.OOO.OOO  to  the  billions  already 
appropriated  and  not  try  to  do  something 
about  the  situation.  We  knew  that  hun- 
dreds of  contracts  were  outstanding  and 
that  on  some  of  them  excessive  profits  were 
being  made.  We  knew  that  funds  in  the 
■upplemental  bill,  merged  with  previously 
appropriated  money,  would  be  used  to  make 
final  payment  on  many  of  those  contracts 
Under  the  Bethlehem  decision,  if  the  con- 
tracts were  once  settled  the  door  would  be 
dosed  to  any  price  adjustment.     So  I  tried 


to  stick  my  foot  in  the  door,  so  to  speak,  to 

prevent  Us  closing  on  the  Government.'  I 
do  not  know  whether  It  was  constitutional 
or  not,  but  I  think  no  constitutional  ques- 
tion was  Involved  in  my  original  amend- 
ment. It  merely  said  that  the  funds  being 
appropriated  would  not  be  available  to  pay 
the  final  dollar  en  a  contract  to  a  contractor 
who  failed  to  file  a  certificate  of  costs  and 
a   renegotiation   agreement. 

Mr  Disney.  I  agree  with  you  on  the  excess 
profits.  I  am  disturbed  about  the  question 
whether  we  can  recapture  luider  this  system 
within  the  proper  constitutional  limits.  I 
think  that  Is  the  thing  we  should  consider, 
and  that  It  is  important  to  us.  Whether  we 
can  delegate  power  to  recapture  without  fixed 
standards  seems  to  me  to  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem, since  that  part  is  not  administrative,  in 
my  view.  Repricing  is  administrative,  and 
we  can  do  that  by  blanket  authority. 

Mr.  Case.  Of  course,  I  assume  that  is  a 
que.vtion  that  Congress  will  pass  on  In  due 
time. 

Mr.  Dis-VEY.  Well,  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
under  the  statute,  after  they  have  agreed 
that  they  have  no  case  In  court. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
committee.  I  want  to  talk  with  you  person- 
ally about  the  matter  of  recapture.  But  I 
agree  with  you  that  this  money  would  be 
worse  than  to  let  it  go  unrecaptured. 

Mr    WooDEUFF.  I   have   no   questions.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and   I  only  wish   to   express   my 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  contribution 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 
Mr   C.*SE.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  RoBEHTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  has  read  our 
printed  hearing  he  will  recall  that  in  the 
hearings  I  stated  that  It  was  a  distinguished 
Republican  from  the  West  who  offered  an 
amendment  to  a  pending  appropriation  '111 
that  became  the  foundation  for  the  present 
Renegotiation  Act. 

Do  you  think  we  need  any  .statute  to  au- 
thorize the  Government  purchasing  under  a 
repilced  contract  which  they  have  demon- 
strated to  be  out  of  line? 

Mr.  Ca.se.  That  would  depend  upon  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  I  suppose,  and  the 
legislation  rontrolllng  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  want  any  Government 
purchasing  agent  entering  into  a  contract 
tn  insert  a  clause  in  it  that  they  can  revise 
the  price,  or  cancel  It,  either  or  both? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes;  if  thnt  were  made  a  part 
of  the  contract  at  the  outset.  Of  course, 
renegotiation  was  being  conducted — or  re- 
pricing, whatever  you  v.-ant  to  call  it— was 
being  followed  by  the  War  Department  and 
the  Navy  Department  before  there  was  any 
statute  in  such  cases  a.s  those,  where  the  con- 
tnictor  wns  willing  to  reprice. 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  point  is  that  if  all  we 
arc  going  to  leave  in  the  law  is  the  repricing 
we  might  as  well  repeal  the  whole  law,  be- 
cause that  do?3  not  rest  upon  the  statute. 
They  have  that  inherent  right,  anyway. 

Mr.  Case.  If  It  Is  done.  Of  cour.s'e,  the 
matter  of  putting  it  in  the  contract  has  not 
always  Leen  done. 

Mr.  Robertson.  If  they  make  errors  of 
Judgment  running  into  four  and  five  billion 
doliars  and  do  not  have  some  leewav  to  cor- 
rect them,  they  are  not  doing  a  very  good 
Job. 

Mr.  Case.  Well,  there  undoubtedly  were 
errors  of  Judgment  made,  but,  of  course,  the 
savings  and  economies  are  not  entirely  a 
matter  of  errors  in  judgment.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  there  was  Incxoerience  on  both 
Bides,  both  on  the  part  of  th?  contractors 
in  making,  and  on  tl>e  Government  procure- 
ment officers  in  buying,  on  the  large  scale 
and  In  these  new  fields.  At  the  same  time 
there  have  been  changes  in  design.  I  do  not 
remember  the  number  of  parts,  but  let  us 
take,  for  instance,  the  Garand  rifle;  originally 
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It  was  thought  that  that  had  to  be  all  ma- 
chine tooled.  Then  it  was  discovered  that 
a  great  many  parts  of  that  could  be  forged 
or  cast,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the 
volume  of  production  stepped  up  greatly 
and  the  cost  of  production  went  down  greatly. 
That  was  not  a  matter  of  error  In  Judgment. 
It  was  a  matter  of  development  of  skill  and 
large-scale  production. 

Mr  Robertson.  That  revolves  around  a 
definition  of  error.  If  I  buy  a  stock  for  $100 
and  It  goes  down  to  $50,  i  should  think  I 
made  an  error  in  Judgment,  but  I  might  not 
be  condemned,  because  I  might  have  u.sed. 
In  the  light  of  all  the  available  knowledge 
at  the  time,  good  Judgment.  But  still  I 
should  feel  that  I  made  a  slight  error  of 
Judgment. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  re- 
view. Is  it  your  Idea  that  these  cases  would- 
be  heard  de  novo  in  a  court  of  original  Juris- 
diction? 

Mr  Case.  As  a  layman  1  plead  a  little  in- 
nocence of  the  term  you  Just  used,  as  to  Just 
what  I  would  be  answering. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Is  the  court  going  to  hear 
all  the  facts  that  the  Government  agents 
considered  when  they  arrived  at  their  Judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  Case.  Of  course,  I  think  that  the  rene- 
gotiation should  be  a  completed  procedure  as 
far  as  the  price-adjustment  board  is  con- 
cerned beforf  the  case  goes  into  court. 
When  the  case  goes  into  court,  I  think  it 
should  be  heard  on  Its  merits,  as  well  as  on 
the  law.  If  that  Is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Robertson  Then  the  rencgotlators 
would  have  to  make  a  record  that  the  court 
could  see  and  read  and  act  on. 

Mr.  Case  I  do  not  know  what  the  court 
would  require,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  report  of  the  auditors  in  the  c.ise  and 
their  findings  would  be  the  facts  that  would 
be  available  for  evidence. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Would  the  case  be  heard. 
In  your  opinion,  on  the  record  made  before 
the  renegotiating  agency,  or  would  new 
testimony  be  presented  to  the  court? 

Mr.  Case.  I  think  that  probably  involves 
some  legal  angles  and  legal  precedents  that 
I  am  not  familiar  with,  and  I  doubt  if  1 
should  answer  that  question.  There  cer- 
tainly are  members  of  the  bar  on  your  com- 
mittee who  can  answer  that,  as  to  whether 
that  is  a  prof)er  procedure,  much  better 
than  I. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Let  us  as.'^ume  that  we  got 
a  case  before  a  district  court,  and  we  have 
the  record  before  the  court  that  was  made 
before  the  renegotiating  bonrd.  The  board 
claims  that  its  action  prevents  the  con- 
tractor from  having  an  excessive  profit  on  a 
war  contract.  The  contractor  claims  that 
his  profit  is  not  excessive.  What  does  the 
court  then  do,  take  the  place  of  the  renft'o- 
tlatlng  board  to  pa.ss  on  what  is  a  fair 
profit?  Or  what  would  the  court  use  to  de- 
termine the  conflicting  claims? 

Mr.  Case  I  think  the  gentleman  had 
stepped  out  when  I  said  that  I  thought  that 
In  connection  with  providing  for  court  ap- 
peal, that  the  provision  for  court  appeal 
should  set  up  som.  standards  by  which  the 
court  can  go.  That  would  be  more  or  less 
Inherent  in  establishing  the  basis  for  appeal. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Some  days  ago  I  suggested 
to  one  of  our  drafting  experts  that  he  had 
better  be  framing  a  provision  for  court  re- 
view, because  then-  was  a  lot  of  sentiment 
for  that  action;  and  he  told  me  he  would  not 
know  how  to  write  a  provision  for  court  re- 
view unless  we  told  him  what  the  court  was 
to  review. 

Mr.  Cask.  I  think  probably  the  committee 
will  have  to  make  some  suggestions  along 
that  line.  But  the  standards  and  the  scales 
that  these  various  price-adjustment  boards 
have  adopted  would  be  a  good  starting  point 
for  consideration.     And  I  did  suggest  that  I 


thought  those  standards  should  Include  a 
consideration  of  the  pre-war  financial  his- 
tory of  the  company.  Its  pre-war  production 
history,  the  proportion  of  war  and  nonwar 
business,  the  ratio  of  Invested  capital— that 
Is.  the  ratio  of  private  and  public  Invested 
capital  at  the  present  time — and  the  com- 
pany's efficiency  record. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  can  readily  see  that 
we  could  not  undertake  to  constitute  our 
district  courts  into  renegotiation  boards? 

Mr.  Case.  That  may  be  true,  but  it  may  be 
that  you  will  find  there  should  be  something 
set  up  analogous  to  the  Court  of  Tax  Appeals" 
Mr.  Robertson.  When  Mr.  Alvord.  who  Is 
one  of  the  most  modest  and  one  of  the  best- 
posted  witnesses  that  appeared  before  us  on 
any  tax  matter,  was  on  the  stand  and  sug- 
gested court  review,  I  tried  to  get  him  to 
indicate  how  that  could  be  provided,  but  he 
never  went  into  the  matter  very  fully,  or  sat- 
isfactorily from  my  standpoint. 

Mr.  Case.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  hear  him.  I  read  some  accounts 
of  his  testimony  in  the  press,  but  I  did  not 
hear  him  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  ail. 
Mr.  Cooper.  On  the  point  mentioned  by 
other  members,  Mr.  Case,  with  respect  to 
renegotiating  or  repricing  contracts,  that  is 
something  that  is  followed  in  Industry  and  in 
business,  and  was  true  even  before  the  war; 
is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Case.  That  Is  true.  A  private  business 
may  suggest,  "If  you  do  not  give  me  a  square 
deal  on  this  particular  Job,  that  is  the  last 
of  my  business  that  you  will  get." 

Mr.  Cooper.  Certainly.  That  Is  a  matter  of 
common  experience  among  businetsmen.  I 
have  heard  every  witness  who  appeared  at 
this  hearing,  and  I  think  I  am  fair  in  statirg 
that  the  man  who  Impressed  me  at  least  as 
being  the  most  severe  In  his  criticism  of  the 
work  of  the  price-adjustment  boards  and  his 
experiences  under  renegotiation,  said  that 
that  was  a  matter  that  was  practiced  in  busi- 
ness; that  in  his  own  business  he  made  con- 
tracts to  supply  other  industries  with  his 
product  and  It  was  provided  that  a  readjust- 
ment of  prices  should  be  had  from  time  to 
time,  a  renegotiation  of  the  contract.  I  cer- 
tainly got  the  Impression  from  him  that 
that  was  a  practice  that  was  rathe,  generally 
followed  In  industry;  one  company  deal;:  g 
with  another,  and  had  been  for  years,  be- 
fore this  war  emergency  came  on  at  all.  Is 
It  your  understanding  that  that  is  a  practice 
that  is  followed? 

Mr.  Case  Yes,  sir;  certainly  a  great  deal. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  acquaintance 
with  the  renegotiation  idea  developed  from 
conversation  with  one  of  the  c.fflcers  in  the 
Quartermaster  Department  who  was  engaged 
in  renegotiation  where  it  could  be  done  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  But  he  said  to  me.  "In  my 
little  niche.  I  am  going  to  get  savings  this 
year  of  about  $l,OCO,000.  but."  he  said,  "our 
trouble  Is  not  with  those  who  are  willing  • 
to  come  in  and  reprice  voluritarlI>.  There  I 
are  a  few  of  them  that  just  do  not  want  to 
come  in." 

Mr.  Cooper.  But  this  man  to  whum  I  am 
referring  wr.s  msking  a  statement  with  re- 
spect to  experience 

Mr.  Case  In  private  indtistry. 
Mr.  Cooper.  In  private  business,  not  con- 
nected with  the  Government  at  all.  For  in- 
stance, he  said,  "If  I  mrke  a  contract  to  sup- 
ply my  product  to  another  private  business 
and  it  later  develops  that  I  am  not  going  to 
be  able  to  furnish  it  at  the  price  originally 
stated  because  something  has  developed  that 
will  prevent  me  from  doing  that,  then  we 
renegotiate  the  price  and  agree  on  another 
price  that  is  to  apply  to  take  care  of  the  sit- 
uation." I  got  the  Impression  from  him  that 
that  practice  Is  rather  generally  followed  In 
private  business. 


•n 


Mr.  Case.  I    think   it    is.    I   think 
renegotiate  prices,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Coofer    Thank  you. 

The  Chairm/n  That  would  have  to  b« 
mutual,  wou'd  It  not? 

Mr.  Case  That  would  have  to  bs  mutual; 
that  Is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  One  could  not  do  tt  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  to  be  A 
mutual  repricing. 

Mr.  Case.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Neither  the  buyer  nor  the 
seller  could  fix  a  new  price  alone,  but  they 
would  hav-  to  agree  mutually  on  a  new  price. 

Mr.  Case.  Sometimes  they  agree,  on  the 
same  basis  that  I  suggested,  that  "If  we  do 
not  agree  this  will  be  the  last  burlness  w 
will  do  together  " 

Mr.  Carlson  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want 
to  ccmpl.mcnt  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota,  our  colleague  from  the  Middle  West, 
who,  I  am  very  happy  to  say,  took  such  • 
large  part  in  this  renegotiation  of  the  war- 
profits  problem. 

I  do  sincerely  hope,  now  that  we  have  had 
some  time  to  study  the  question,  and  we 
have  also  had  the  privilege  of  studying  some 
renegotiated  contracts,  we  may  be  able  to 
work  out  something  that  will  be  helpful  for 
futv.re  renegotiation. 

That  is  all 

Mr    Case    Thank  you. 

The  Chairman  We  thank  you  for  your 
very  interesting  and,  I  should  say.  very  help- 
ful statement. 

Mr.  Case.  I  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
comm.ittee  for  their  patience. 

The  Chairman  We  may  call  upon  you 
again  as  we  pet  further  along  and  we  come 
to  a  close  place. 
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HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  21.  1943 

Mr,  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  resented  re- 
marks of  several  of  the  Members  on  the 
pending  bill  to  afford  the  members  of 
our  armed  forces  the  opportunity  of 
casting  their  votes  in  the  forthcoming 
election.  In  order  to  give  a  clear  pic- 
ture from  the  beginning  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  soldier-vote  legislation  so 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  may 
not  charge  that  he  is  being  unfairly 
criticized  I  will  give  the  history  of  that 
legislation. 

Originally,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia.  Judge  Ramsay,  introduced  in 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  the  bill — 
H.  R.  7223.  Report  No.  2265— to  provide 
for  a  method  of  voting,  in  time  of  war, 
by  members  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
ab.sent  from  the  States  of  their  residence 
and    serving     within     the    continental 
United  States,  which  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Election  of 
President,   Vice  President,   and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.    It  was  reported 
to  the  House  on  June  22.  1942,  and  a  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  for  the  granting  of  a 
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rule  was  made  to  me  as  chairman  o*^  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  provide  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  There  was 
overwhelming  support  for  the  bill  but 
seme  question  was  raised  as  to  its  consti- 
tutionality and  about  that  time  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  State  As- 
sociation suggesting  that  a  conference  be 
had  with  Judge  Ramsay,  author  of  the 
bill,  and  myself.  The  purpose  of  such  a 
meeting  was  to  consider  the  effect  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  to  determine 
whether  some  clarifying  amendments 
might  not  be  incorporated  that  would 
overcome  some  of  the  opposition  raised 
against  the  bill.  A  meeting  was  arranged 
and  representatives  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  were  also  invited  to  attend. 
After  several  conferences  on  the  part  of 
oflBcials  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  Asso- 
ciation, representatives  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.  Judge  Ramsay  and 
myself,  a  new  bill— H.  R.  7416.  Report  No. 
2363 — was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Judge  Ramsay  and  the  Committee  on 
Election  of  President,  Vice  President,  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  reported  it 
favorably  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
granted  a  rule  providing  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration.  This  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  July  23.  1942.  and  by  the 
Senate  on  August  25,  1942.  and  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  September  16, 
1942,  and  became  a  law.  Unfortunately. 
only  a  small  number  in  our  armed  forces, 
approximately  28,000.  found  it  possible  to 
cast  their  votes  in  the  1942  elections 

Senators  Luc\s.  of  Il!inoi.<.  and  Green. 
of  Rhode  Island,  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  on  June  29.  1943,  to  amend  the 
Ramsay  Act,  known  as  the  Soldier  Vote 
Act  of  1942.  In  an  effort  to  expedite  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  I  introduced  a 
similar  bill  in  the  Hdu.^c  on  September 
14  1943,  which  would  give  all  members 
of  our  armed  forces  the  right  to  vote,  and 


included  therein  a  provision  that  would 
also  give  to  civilians  who  were  contrib- 
uting to  the  war  efl'ort  abroad  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  voting  privilege. 

It  is  my  xmderstanding  that  Senators 
Lucas  and  Green  conferred  with  the 
legislative  drafting  service  of  the  S?nate 
in  the  preparation  of  their  bill  and  I  had 
the  aid  of  the  House  draftinc  service  in 
formulating  my  bill  H.  R.  3210. 

Shortly  thereafter  Representative 
WoRLEY,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Election  of  President.  Vice  President, 
and  Representatives  in  Congress,  intro- 
duced his  bill  (H.  R.  3436)  to  amend  the 
act  of  September  :16.  1942,  which  pro- 
vided a  method  of  voting,  in  time  of  war. 
by  members  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
absent  from  their  place  of  residence. 
That  bill  was  similar  to  the  Senate  bill 
and  to  my  bill,  except  that  it  provided 
for  a  commission  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law. 

Very  soon  thereafter  I  obtained  a 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tion of  President.  Vice  President,  and 
Representatives  in  Congress.  I  spoke 
briefly  on  my  bill  and  stated  that  I  was 
not  interested  wheiher  my  bill,  Chair- 
man WoRLEY's  bill,  or  any  other  bill  were 
reported,  but  that  I  would  support  any 
bill  that  would  give  the  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines,  Coast  Guard  men.  and  the  other 
members  of  our  armed  forces  the  ri:;ht  to 
cast  their  votes  in  the  next  Presidential 
election. 

I  know  that  Chairman  Worley  had 
given  his  bill  a  great  deal  of  careful 
study,  and  while  he  a/ailed  himself 
somewhat  of  the  advice  of  the  House 
drafting  service,  the  intimation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  Chair- 
man WoRLEY  did  not  draft  the  bill  i.«;  un- 
fair. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  can- 
not deny  that  he  haf;  been  opposed  to  the 


Worley  bill,  the  Lucas-Green  bill,  and 
to  my  bill.  It  has  been  noted  in  the 
press  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  frequently  been  over  to  the 
Senate  side  with  respect  to  this  legisla- 
tion. Of  what  effect  his  visits  have  been 
I  am  not  in  position  to  state.  However, 
the  Senate  has  reported  a  bill  which  the 
gentleman  approves  but  which  does  not 
guarantee  or  give  the  members  of  our 
armed  forces  the  right  to  cast  their  votes. 
That  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
been  opposed  to  these  bills  on  the 
grounds  of  their  constitutionality  is  gen- 
erally known  and  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
attempt  to  refute  that  statement.  But, 
as  was  made  clear  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  during 
consideration  of  the  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  as  is  evidenced  by  a 
statement  I  received  from  him  bearing 
on  the  effect  of  the  pending  bills,  this 
proposed  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  not 
in  any  way  tend  to  abridge  anj  States' 
rights  because  the  Constitution  itself 
gives  Congress  jurisdiction  over  elections 
of  the  President,  Vice  President,  and 
R'  presentatives  in  Congress. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  pur- 
pose and  efforts  in  favoring  this  legisla- 
tion are  to  give  the  brave  members  of  our 
armed  forces  abroad,  including  our  civil- 
ian citiz'ns  acting  in  a  quasi-military 
capacity  abroad,  the  privilege  of  voting 
which  is  rightfully  theirs  under  the  Con- 
stitution. I  dislike  to  answer,  indeed  it 
is  impossible  to  answer,  in  the  brief  time 
allotted,  the  many  rash,  harsh,  and  intol- 
erant remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssissippi.  I  a.sked  for  only  1  minute 
to  speak  in  defense  of  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Election  of  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
so  that  the  people  at  home  and  the  boys 
might  better  understand  the  facts  and 
conditions  surrounding  this  situation. 


